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Xerox  Chairman  Views  Business'  Future 


Appendix 


Fv  T  .  v^rON  OF  HEMARICS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

<^r    IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST'-.TFS 

Wednesday.  June  1.  1966 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  the  rea- 
son wly,-  the  Xerox  Conr  has  become  a 
leader  m  public  affairs  i^  qiijckly  evident 
when  readins  a  recent  .sj^eech  by  Sol 
Llno»-Uz,  ChaliTnan  of  the  Board  before 
a  conference  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  " 

Mr.  Linowitz  said: 

To  re.auze  Its  full  promise  In  Ihe  w.rld  of 
tomorrow.  Amenoan  biisir.css  .^.ld  mdustry-- 
or,  at  east.  Uie  v.-i^t  portion  of  It -will  have 
to  make  social  goals  aa  central  to  lis  deci- 
■iOM  aa  economic  goals;  and  leadership  in 
ou,  corporations  will  lacrea.s,n,My  re^^gmze 
thli  responsibility  and  accept  it:       '"^'"^* 

Tills  phUosophy  ha5  truidod  Xerox  to 

•^r?''.?'"'^^"  °^  ^  ^^"^■''  of  LelevL.lon 
specials  about  the  Unittxl  Nation...  and 
to  take  other  loader.ship  roles.  It  is  a 
Philosophy  which  speaks  wli  for  the  fu- 
ture of  private  en-eipii.se  and  the  coun- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  eonse.it  that  portions 
of  this  speech.  -Public  Affairs;  Tlie  De- 
manding Seventies,-  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  REroRo  a  in  ine 

There  bchig  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

JTfollows  ^"^  "'^  '"'"'^*''  ^"  ^''^  ^^^"""'• 
PtTBLic  Affairs:  The  Demanding  SEvrNtrta 
(By  Sol  M  Linowit.'.  clialrman  or  the  'xxird 
Xcr.iS  Corp.) 
T^ere  Is  a  stor>-  which  I  am  afraid  is  ap<-^- 
ryphal  about  a  well-known  movie  star  who 

that  there  were  any  oUier  kind  "        '^'"P"^- 

In  a  very  real  sen.s<^but  in  a  quite  differ- 

onu..n-tl«t   would    be   my^  answer    L 

-me  question.     For  my  thesis  is    quite 

_tad--that  pnvat*  and  public  aff.-,ir.s  are^w 
^  t^rjhat  '^^•'^^'^ -'I-  °f  the  ..me  coin 
wortable  premise  of  separitlon  ten  or  twe-  v 
years  a«o  is  hardly  n.ore  than  a  specteV^;^ 

*lth^H'/"^'  i^^^  everyone  here  would  agree 
'  t.  th^'  '^"■'"™  ^'^t  a  m..n  must  f '^.w  ■ 
f^i^^S^-^^-^t  leads.     IS  .some  of   tZ 
I  say  to  you  this  evening  venture  into 

y  a  matter  of  begging  the  question  of 

''^-  the^i^m^    '  .  M  ''"''  '""^  stereotypes, 
^^falra  1*  S^  ^^    '   P=«'^"'^'y,   public 

»«    acknowUedeiL     ,i     .  ^*  """*  succeed 


<  r  c..rpr,r:iie  life  and  resp<-,nslbnity.     Under 

7;uu!enge.  we  can  then  point  wit/ prided 

■'"  '■Pf'P'Jaslbllitles  b7  citinff 

•port  higher  eduaitjon.  to 

,-    -.--.w  p.'ir'.lcipation.  to  eontril}- 

:  -nis  worthy  causes  and  to  tirer  cm- 

r^imi  -..kably.    all    of    these    things    ]--,ve 

"     But  the  d.vnger  is  that  thcv 
•■<'l  and  to  beMe\e  an-'  •  ~     --- 
.'.lie  responslbilitvc.an  ■ 
.  full  and  the  corpora v- 
so"!:;(.!l  .-ind  sustained. 

Tile  first  tenet  whicli  I  would  like 
forward    this   evening   ,s   simpfv   tius-    f;,; 

u,uc  cannot  be  and  u;ll  not  br  ciLS^r^^ 

1  ^c     n,ne  way  we  have  been  <!:.r,,ar,%cr 

't   in    the    pa.^t.     It    is   also   my   belief    that- 

murTb;  c'w  ^".  ■'^."^  '"^-^'■'    -'»   '.n^^e 
uiure   be  confronted   with   a  chaUonce  un 

*in ;? ;; ';":  'vr"''  '^  ^-^^"^  tI^o  p^^hi  m 

»-m    be.    If   you    will,   one   of   identity-    What 

b^sTse^rr"^''""  '^'     ^'^'^^  g'^^^  ^^  = 
est  seelv  to  pursue?     What  meaning  does  it 

My  own  thesis  is  tins;  To  realise  ,7,  f-m 
promise  m  the  world  of  tomorrow  Ar^e-ltn 
bM.,ne.s  and  iruiustnj-or.  at  least  Z  a^ 
portion  Of  it~vi!l  hare  to  make  corral  ofnll 

and   leadrr.nip   in   our  corporations   ,n°    ,,' 
rreasin,^   rrco,ni-e   this   re^pouM^^^/y' j:^ 

An  enr,rmous  nmount  of  economic  p.-.wer 
Is    t^xiay    vested    In    American    corporations 
Corporate   decisiotus    influence   f lU^   l^alf  "^r 
our  national  income  and  affect  the  eSn 
n  ent  o    more  th.an  30  million  peop  dXc^t 

Economic  respon.<;iblIitv  alone  of  a  corno. 

u  Xd'-to'Ter  ^  1  ^  ^°p  ^<"^-- '-  o^-' 

ionl^.?,        ?  '"'"  """^^^  important  func- 

U    go^8-fir?h'  "^  ''''"■  -^"^d'^g  me.an:ng- 

-vnri      ?!     for  the  xise  of  economic  power  • 

'^mU  n^TTJr"  ^■°""'  ""'  "^  the'^  world 
ir^l'e^^nf  ,n,  •''"'^  ^"^^^^^  ""^  obviously 
Import'nce^""    '^"^^'^    beiieve /lu    the  J 

h.i"..^^*'"''  ^■^•'"^'  "^'^  corporate  commu-iltv 
^nd       'Rented''''""  '^  "'"^  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^^      « 

rf  uVro^for'^E;., -.  -^T!:-.-^ 
'-;-^-g;^---^:-^co^ 

find  people,  but  to  find  good  p^p,e.     °'  '" 

A    f.u-    lesser    number   of   young   men    are 

Planmng    business    careers    these    days     At 

Harvard,    for    example,    only    U%    Jf.a^l 

;:'=Hf '"--="H 

.ire  meaningful  for  a  nation  whose  mainnt, 
popuhation  will  soon  be  underThe  S  o' 
morfJim^r;^^  ''"^"^  ^  ^-'"^  -°-  an°i 

o.'pZ^uoTorz\  ^diSr,  T.tJZT. 

very  satisfying.    I  do  not  belle/e.  for^xampTe 

f^  t^.  i  "^  *  '^''^'^  o'  "suburban  serfdoni- 
tn  Which  the  only  altematlvee  are  ci^!^ 
conformity  or  lasUng  frustr^o,;  o^ 
mythology  ha.  been  e/ectf^eTy^d^^'t^^yed'^t^ 


often.     N.ir  am  I  nuplviug  th    ■ 
tlon   •.■m--.'  ■  ,-r.-<.  ..    ..,.;^i,y  j^p^,  .,^ 

^''  -'lying  tlie  W-- 

„^;^^-      ^  ■    ■-    --e   ^bMuus   a:,u    :....,. 

R'U   :r  ♦he  very  fact  that  our  economv  i.t 
well— that  we  have  proven  the 
nul.d  houses  and  hiphwcij-s    \o 
''\;'^';.'  ■  '''^  '■^nd  basebfdls,  and   to 

"  ■-■■■^I   needs— lies  the  clue  to 

.   .V'.'ung  people  and  to  the  mc«t 
Js  for  private  enterprise 
r   «e   like   it  or  not.   the   vouth   of 
•    Mmpjy   d.^>e8    not    believe    that   tl;e 
^.-.r.-  ;.,  rtion  of  American  buslnes.H  and  in- 
dustry' has  yet  come  to  grips  with  what  the^r 

t'T^v^  V'  ''''^:1^--''  motivaung  forc^;^ 
ux.  y.     In  a  world  In  which  the  overriding 

■    ,h     7"•^^''    '^'*'    ^^^^'-    than    material 

.4'in   thf.^'^f  r^'*^  '••^'^''^^  »>*fore  u, 

ate  h»on      .'''^'■'^•^'^^"t   of   problems   which 

h.ue  been  plaguing  the  world  for  centuries 

^neu  it'^'n  T  '''  ^  ^"'^^  sc^ety-where  you 
•  pell  .It  in  large  or  small  letter^-is  «v  no 
n  ea,^  an  .accident  or  a  phenomenon  Xch 
like  a  comet,  fla.she«  Into  view  for  a  few 
mon  hs  or  a  few  years  and  then  dL.ap^I^T 

fhl  1^  T  "^  ^"*'  ""^^  or  one  group  At 
liw  ?."  '^^  Widespread  and  stiU-gr^wlng 

e hef  that  for  the  first  time  In  hlsto^w! 
ha^e  the  tcMs  and  the  capabiutlw  and  the 
resotirces  of  obliterate  poverty,  llll^r^v  dis! 

r'^t  on^v  ,n"^"''  ^'^  Ph.v^ical  .^nauonl 
MU  only  in  our  own  cotmtrv,  but  wherever 
the^  peoples  of  the  world  will  permitN^  to 

ir.™!?""  '^'"'^  ^^^  ^"''"^  P^°P'«  'n  our  rol- 
i  'busi"  e,^"""""r  '"™^  ^^^^^  ^^'^»^n 
Drucker  who'".'"'  ^""°  '^''^  ^  P^^er 
h»u  .v,      °    ^°-''''    studied    the    proIVem 

beleve  that  to  a  significant  extent  ^y 
fhJ.  »?"^  '°  '"  disenchantment  and  because 
they  have  felt  a  failure  on  the  pl^^f 
busine.cs  leaders  to  evolve  concepu,  o^ia[ 
and  moral  responsibility  that  keep  p^e  ^t^ 
the  changing  conditions  of  our  world  L^l 
.ng  aside  the  question  a.  to  whether^hii 
mprcssion   is  a  fair  and  a  correct  one    the 

PPaTemiVd''  '^  i'''''  ^"'^'^  youth'today 
,t  is  tho.  V  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^  impression  and 
It  is  therefore,  making  its  commitment  else- 
Wo^  '"  J>^ort  to  find  fulfilment  ^d  to 

ForTh./"""^  '"  '^'  '^^'■'d  "ound  thern 
For  the/S-oung  people  today  do  want  to  be 

waT.r  ?  ^'^  working  in  the  mast  back! 
ward  areas  of  the  world  trying  to  make  life 
more  productive  to  people  who  hav^^o  con 
Wh..  ^h^^^^'ng  Of  the  word  "contort  - 
Pete  Corns  r^'""'^  happening  with  ho 
Peace  Corps  has  been  dedication  to  the  cau<^e 
o    human  welfare  on  the  part  of  Ihou^nds 

bui  dTor  f  °P'«,;^'^°  ^^^  ^ager  to  work  and 
build  for  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom 

Ar^i^  ""  V'^'  "^^  y°"^h  ^e  seeku  g  from 
Amerlc.an  business  and  Industry  is  I  sTe 
indication  that  it.  too,  feels  th^ir  sense  o? 
responsibility  and  commitment-that  it "^^ 
recognizes  it  ha^  a  stake  in  the  conques^f 
war.  disease,  hunger  and  poverty,     i  am  hi 

take  upon  Itself  a  solitary  crusade  for  th« 
conquest  of  the  worlds  btirdens  What  I 
am  suggesting  is  that  a  sytematic  and  Intl- 
^roblems'*"/'""^'"^  "'  '^*  ^^ominant  so^il, 
ri^H^i  M  I  """^  "^^^^  ^oml'lned  with  a  firm 
dedication  to  public  service,  will  lead  to  th^ 
discovery  by  buslnesmen  of  Innovations  that 
win  satisfy  their  direct  corporate  goS^  and 
Mmultaneously  make  a  contribuUoT  o  tha 
most  pressing  human  needs 
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One  example  alone — Latin  American — can 
damcKietrate   my   point   with   shocking   ur- 

There  are  230  mUllon  people  In  South 
America  who  are  moving  cVo«er  to  catastro- 
phe with  the  birth  of  each  new  child.  Their 
population  la  literally  doubling  every  25 
years,  at  a  faster  rate  than  any  other  pert 
ct  the  world.  Meet  of  these  children  can 
look  forward  to,  at  best,  malnutrition:  and, 
a«  worst,  starvation.  The  continent,  even 
at  this  moment,  does  not  have  the  capability 
to  feed  Its  peoples. 

Poverty  does  not  have  to  be  isolated  In 
South  America.  It's  ever>-where.  escorted 
by  Ita  Inevitable  companion — disease.  Hous- 
ing !•  .lot  housing,  but  "hovelling  "  A  ken- 
nel In  the  United  States  would  be  a  castle 
iB  the  barrios  of  South  America.  It  seems 
at  times  almost  Incidental  that  the  vast 
majority  of  people  there  are  either  totally 
or  functionally  UUterate. 

Books,  after  all,  are  not  edible 
The  deaths  of  millions  of  people  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis  In  World  War  II  cotild 
pall  In  comparison  to  the  threat  that  hangs 
over  Latin  America.  And  should  you  feel 
tbat  I  might  be  overstating  It,  let  me  remind 
you  that  two  million  people  in  India  may 
die  from  starvation  In  1966.  That  would 
be  comparable  to  the  deaths  of  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire.  Wyoming,  Nevada  and 
Alaska.  , 

Naturally,  there  Is  no  slng^e-er-sure  solu- 
tion to  any  of  these  problems  an>"where  in 
the  world;  but  I  firmly  believe  thati*r€  imag- 
ination and  entrepreneurial  briWiance  that 
has  met  our  physical  need^/so  well  In  the 
past  can  and  will  be  adapted  In  fresh  new 
menmirp  to  help  In  fimjlng  answers 

By  the  same  tols^n,  I  think  American 
business  and  lnd>i(stry  can  and  must  reveal 
Its  concern  wltH  such  problems  as  the  war 
against  poverty  here  at  home.  For  at  the 
heart  of  the;  Anti-Poverty  Program  Is  the 
future  of  th(i6e  on  the  slag  heap  of  our  so- 
ciety whose  development  can  constitute  an 
Immensely  valuable  htunan  resource  for  the 
futtire  of  American  Industry.  Industry  Th 
fUready  helping  with  the  Job  Corps  program 
az>d  with  some  Community  Action  efforts. 
But  It  can  do  a  great  deal  more.  Industry 
might,  for  example,  announce  that  an  em- 
ployee who  Indicates  his  willingness  to  vol- 
unteer a  year  of  his  life  to  fighting  poverty 
by  Joining  the  Vista  Corps,  or  some  other 
pbase  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Program,  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  believe  that 
policies  should  be  developed  so  that  he  can 
take  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  corporate 
career  without  Jeopardizing  his  future.  Even 
■U}re,  I  believe  that  a  company  policy  should 
be  evolved  which  would  make  clear  that  such 
positive  action  on  his  part  would  be  regarded 
aa  a  plus  on  his  record.  For  the  fact  is  that 
at  tbe  heart  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Program  Is 
the  future  of  millions  of  Americans,  and 
American  Industry  has  a  vital  stake  In  what 
Is  going  to  happen  to  them — for  good  or  111. 
In  short,  I  feel  that  the  corporate  goals  of. 
tomorrow — which  can  appeal  to  the  leader- 
■hlp  we  need  and  must  have — will  have  to  be 
both  worldwide  and  "soul-size." 

•  •  •  •  a 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  order  to  develop  the 
Ictnd  of  business  leaders  we  must  have, 
pnrxnlslng  young  men  should  be  rewarded 
wi-,h  Jobs  of  Increasing  responsibilities  and 
different  functions — a  progression  which 
would  be  neither  lateral  nor  vertical  but 
dUigonal.  This  would  give  ftj|^n  scope,  sus- 
tain his  tntereet  and  curlosl"  challenge  his 
■bUlty  and — most  Importantly — equip  him 
far  better  with  the  diversified  knowledge 
B«cessary  for  executive  leadership  In  the 
c  xtipany  of  tomorrow. 

.Va  Integral  part  of  this  development  -would 
certainly  be  reeponslbillty  for  dealing  with 
pu&llo  affairs.  Today  involvement  with 
questions  of  public  policy  1b  e^enerally  the 
prerogative  ot  top  management  and  the  staff 


of  a  specialized  department..  Jt  Is  at  least 
worth  considering  whether  It  would  not  be 
wiser  for  corporations  to  assign  specific  pub- 
lic problems  to  management  at  all  levels. 
Not  onl7  would  the  expKDsure  be  Invaluable, 
but  the  complexity  of  the  problems  of  the 
times  seeriis  to  call  for  precisely  such  a 
course. 

For  if  one  thing  ii  cert.%ln.  It  Is  that  both 
the  number  and  the  difficulty  of  public  Isj 
sues  will  incrpase- 

Entlrely  apart  from  the  activities  at  the 
federal  level,  we  kn  jw  th.v:  demands  on  edu- 
cation will  increase,  the  need  for  more  and 
more  highways  wijl  become  pressing,  new 
methods  o:  rr:r.d{yntr  industrial  workers  will 
have  to  be  explored  and  the  dcniands  on  the 
States  Tilll  thereby  become  greater  th.^n  ever. 
The  compoimding  pr.iblems  of  our  cities 
will  also  be  pressing  in  upon  us.  In  many 
re..spect8,  Industry  has  in  the  past  tended  to 
Ignore  urban  problems  until  they  hiive 
reached  emergency  proportions.'  (Air  and 
water  pollution  are  good  examples  )  But  we 
will  simply  not  be  able  to  take  the  same  risks 
In  the  future.  Some  two-thirds  of  our  total 
population  now  live  In  urban  areas.  The 
meeralopolls  is  a  distinct  force  In  cair  lives, 
whether  running  from  Boston  to  Washington 
or  San  Dl.^o  to  San  Fr.mclsco.  All  this  will 
mean  st.kggering  challenges  and  profound  so- 
cial and  political  Implications. 

The  bu-sinessman  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  lead  his  company  Intelllgontly  will  have 
to  be  projwj-ed  to  undersUind  the  meaning 
of  such  changes,  to  adjust  to  them,  and  to 
contribute  meaningfully  to  the  performance 
of  local.  State  and  Feder.il  Gove-nment  In 
dealing  with  them.  It.  therefore,  becomes 
critical  for  corpomtions  In  Uie  1970's  to 
sevtrch  out  ways  and  means  to  make  ptibllc 
affairs  an  integral  part  of  the  experience 
of  msmagemout  at  all  levels  and  In  as  many 
funcumis  as  f>ossible  Ur.less  Ui?  IndustriiU 
leader  of  the  future  Is  now  given  an  op- 
portunity to  faniiUarlze  himself  with  our 
rapidly  evolving  social  and  political  situa- 
tions, he  will  not  be  ready  to  cope  with 
them  or  even  perhaps  to  understand  them 
when  we  ask  liim  to'  assume  leadership.  If 
we  truly  believe  that  contribution  Is  a  major' 
adjunct  of  profit,  then  we  must  follow  where 
the  argument  leads  and  develop  people  who 
can.  with  Judgment,  wL-sdom  and  understand- 
ing translate  that  belief  into  fact. 

It  Is  entirely  likely  tlvat  the  new  cor- 
porate leader  of  the  '70's  will  have  views  and 
attitudes  which  differ  substantially  from 
many  of  our  own.  Already  there  has  de- 
veloped a  new  concept  on  the  part  of  many 
busineBsmen  toward  buslness-govemment 
reUitlonfihlpB;  and  bttslncssmen  are  today 
playing  an  Increflslngly  Important  role  In  the 
deliberations  of  our  Federal  Government — 
a  role  which  In  the  post  businessmen  tra- 
ditionally tended  to  .shun. 

By  Indicating  a  willingness  to  advise  with 
the  Government  and  to  work  icithin  Its 
framework,  the  businessman  has  already 
found  that  he  is  able  to  make  his  views 
known  more  clearly  and  with  more  Influence. 
As  a  result,  the  voice  of  the  business  com- 
munity can  become  increasingly  more  ef- 
fective In  Government  deliberations.  And 
the'  difference  can  be  a  profouno  one — the 
difference,  for  example,  between  complain- 
ing about  the  Foreign  Aid  program  and  seek- 
ing wa\-8  to  make  it  better,  the  difference 
between  arguing  that  the  Anti-Poverty  Pro- 
gram Is  a  waste  and  trying  to  take  part  In 
Insuring  Its  good  use.  It  Is  the  difference. 
In  abort,  between  passive  criticism  and  ac- 
tive contribution. 

Through  such  close  association  and  par- 
tlcli>aXlon,  businessmen  can  continue  to  forge 
links  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence  and 
help  put  to  rest  the  suspicion  and  distrust 
which  have  too  long  hindered  business-gov- 
ernment relationships. 

The  Industrial  leader  can  also  be  of  great 
help  In  Inhibiting  the  development  of  what 


I  would  cSll  a  "new  isolitlonlsm"  which  tends 
to  hinder  the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign 
relations  programs.  The  isolationism  we 
knew  prior  to  World  War  II  was  simply  an 
unwillingness  to  t)«come  involved  very  deeply 
m  affairs  outside  of  the  United  States  For- 
tunately, we  httve  now  come  to  recognize 
that  such  Involvement  Is  Inevitable — and 
that  foreign  affairs  today  are  In  the  truest 
and  deepest  sense  simply  not  foreign.  But 
we  have  evolved  a  philo.^iophy  which  scrms 
to  look  upon  our  internatinnal  involvements 
as  a  one-way  street — a  willingness  to  propose 
the  course  for  other  countries  but  a  reluc- 
tance to  hive  them  offer  us  the  benefit  of 
their  counsel.  This  sometimes  leads  us  to 
hint  that  if  another  nation  disagrees  with 
our  policies  In  the  United  Nations  or  In 
Vietnam  or  in  Santo  Domingo  or  expresses 
what  seems  to  us  Inappropriate  concern 
alX)Ut  the  implication  of  riots  In  Los  Angeles 
and  Harlem,  we  may  have  to  review  their 
credit  situation  or  their  foreign  aid  alloca- 
tions. 

The  businessman  who  has  had  experience 
In  International  dealings  recognizes  that 
internationalism  must  work  both  ways. 
Today  most  of  the  larger  companies  of  the 
United  States  are  extensively  Involved  In 
overseas  operations;  and  many  others  are 
parties  to  Joint  ventures  with  the  nationals 
of  other  countries.  In  a  great  number  of 
Instances,  they  can  provide  as  good  an 
appraisal  of  foreign  relations  as  a  diplomat, 
politician  or  statesman.  Frequently,  the 
bu.sinessman  Is  a  barometer  who  regist-ers — 
sometimes  with  astonlEhing  accuracy — the 
climate  outside  of  our  own  shores. 

It  will.  I  believe,  be  the  increasing  respon- 
sibility of  the  business  leader  of  the  future 
to  learn  how  best  to  use  ar;d  broaden  this 
lalent  and  even  to  help  bring  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  to  accept  the  full  Implications 
of  Internationalism  In  order  to  create  a 
world  community  dedicated  to  peace  and  to 
progress. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways.  In  which 
American  Industry  can  equip  Itself  to  do 
some  of  the  things  which  will  be  demanded 
of  all  of  us  by  the  profound  social  revolu- 
tion In  which  our  world  finds  Itself. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  answer  will  He 
In  a  redefinition  of  corporate  purpose  which 
more  closely  Identifies  with  the  predominant 
social  problems  of  today  and  finds  In  thesa 
problems  the  chance  for  profitable  contribu- 
tion and  meaningful  accomplishment. 

Tills  means  that  the  business  community 
will  in  the  future  have  to  approach  Its  chal- 
lenges with  greater  depth  of  vision  and 
thought  than  ever  before:  and  that  It  wUl 
have  to  develop  men  who  are  literate,  not 
Just  In  the  art  of  business  management, 
but  in  understanding  the  changing  and  ever- 
developing  human  condition.  It  Is,  I  reallae, 
a  tall  order. 

But  It  Is  dwarfed  by  the  size  of  the  task— 
and  of  the  opportunity  which  faces  us. 

For  we  are  living  at  a  time  when  we  may 
well  be  on  the  verge  of  creating  the  first  fr«« 
society  In  all  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
could  be  the  magnificent  era  which  sur- 
passes tlie  Goid^  Age  of  Pericles  and  out- 
distances the  Remlssance  of  England  or  o< 
Italy.  When  I  speak  of  a  free  society,  I 
mean  far  more  than  the  elimination  of  the 
slave  base  upon  which  Atheniaii  cultui* 
rested.  And  more  than  the  downtrodden 
nature  of  the  majority  of  the  people  ol  tin 
Renaissances.  I  mean  the  cr^tlon  of  a  so- 
ciety In  which  man  Is  really  capable  of  be*- 
Ing  all  of  his  choices  and  actions  on  tindef- 
standings  which  he  has  himself  achieved  so* 
on  values  which  he  embraces  for  hlmstft 
The  free  ina.n  In  the  free  society  Is  aw»» 
of  the  basis  on  which  he  accepts  proposltlo* 
as  true.  He  understands  the  values  by  whlA 
he  lives,  the  aaeumptlons  on  which  they,  reik 
and  the  conE«quence6  to  which  they  lt»A 
The  free  naan  Is  the  rational  man,  and  tl» 
degree  of  his  freedom  Is  the  degree  of  i^' 
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grasp  of  himself,  his  environment,  and  the 
reUtlonthip  between  him.self  and  his  sur- 
roundings. 

Freedom  today  has  the  boundaries  of  prel- 
udice  and  Ignorance,  and  only  these  bound- 
aries. I  believe  that  we  may  be  a  great  so- 
ciety and  a  free  society  because  we  have  a 
real  opportunity  to  eliminate  those  bound- 
aries If  there  Is  a  need  to  respond  to  the 
development  of  technology,  there  Is  also  the 
need  tu  make  man  free.  We  hear  f;u-  too 
much  UKiay  about  the  development  of  a 
negau'.e  civiUzation--of  man's  means  of  de- 
stroy ng  himself.  We  hear  f.ar  too  little 
about  the  opportunities  he  has  to  create  If 
he  h.is  found  the  terrible  .neans  to  enslave 
he  has  also  found  the  means  to  liberate     We 

^.Mnl";""''".^''''-''""'  ^"^  H^.dustry  must  be 
^iJr.?  ^'^  °"rsclves  what  we  can  now  do 
to  help  bring  Into  being  that  kind  of  a  free 
society,  that  kind  of  a  great  society  Not 
only  must  we  be  willing  to  use  the  v^t  eco- 
ronuc  power  entrusted  to  us  to  help  achieve 
this  great  human  destiny,  we  must  be  In  the 
vanguard  of  that  movement.  We  nulst Vein 
to  activate,  to  Invest  ourselves  In  i^  and  u  e 
T^ir^"'  1'Z  '""'  ^""trlbuuon  wuibe  de! 
temilned  not  by  our  response  to  social  action 
but  the  nature  of  our  leadership.  President 
Kennedy  once  said:  ^ubiuent 

"We  have  the  power  to  make  this  the  best 
Kil't^fas^^-  ^^""^  ^'  nianklnd'o^t 
I  believe  we  have  made  our  decision  and 
made  It  known  to  the  world.  And  we  In 
American  business  and  industry  wSl  hTve  a 
major  responsibility  in  bringing  that  d^i 
sion  to  frtution-and  to  assurTthat  this  gen- 
eration will  indeed  be  the  best.  ^ 
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The  Draff  for  Everybody? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ROBERT  H/ MICHEL 

j^  OF  n,Lir.'ois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIIPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1.  1966 

Mr.    MICHEL.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 

o?n  tV^  7*5'''^  "^y  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUo'wlrig:  ■ 

[rVom  the  Peoria  (III.)  Journal  Star  Mav  20 

1966!  '        ■ 

The  Dr-ut  for  Evebybodv? 

comniai'nf^?'^  °^  ^"""^  demonstrations  and 
complaints  from  college  student*  here  and 
there  In  the  U.S.  against  teste  involving  dr^t 

MS  tossed  out  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  all 
youths  ought  to  be  taken  into  government 

^?^^''vf''  T'"^^  -^^  some^v™t^e 
service  such  as  the  Peace  Con» 

"Is  a  rather  odd  solution  to  the  problem. 
1^^  f.  genuinely  universal  millta^  traln- 
«  n^^  '^""'''^  "''■"'^"  governm^t  serv- 
mucKaTy"^  >n-wouldn't  change  things 

(le^dln^^^*>;  ^^^^^^'^  °'  ^^"'K  t««<^  before 
™  £,  .^°  "^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^J  forces,  we 
I^d  fh^n  '^  yP  drafting  virtually  everyl^y 
and  then  giving  them  the  same  tests 

"P  sending  a  good  many  of  the  yoim^  oeoniA 

Much  of   the  speculation  about  how  the 

^  s^mPh  "^  .^  '^"^  J^P«  ^'^^  the^dd  e 
toe  Ji  V'"'  "^  "^^"^^  "  ^^  been  part  of 
toe  «:ene  for  26  year^and  one  needT  to  ^ 

dmt  S  »n*  '''}ein^  decision  on  having  a 
o^n  at  all,  and  of  what  the  draft  Is 

Pt^^nhTt,f^*?*  discussion  U  based  on  a 

Pt:-;o«ophy  that  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 

-he  basic  principle  and  the  only  phUos- 


S  °^  b^'  ^'  ''^'  •-  «^  -^  "-'^ 

kn^.w^^^fn'"."  Pb,"^F*'c  approach  that  we 
know  of  that  makes  a  draft  law  of  any  kind 
desirable  The  whole  baae  for  any  Jait^ 
simply  the  basis  of  nec«^ltv 

The  draft  by  Its  very  nati'u-e  Is  a  ruthless 
demand  of  the  govenuncnt  on  It^  young  citi- 
zens, and  nothing  on  earth  v^lll  change  that 
It  Is  made  out  of  necessity,  and  noiiun-  else 
would  excuse  it.  ° 

Its  application  c.mnot  stray  very  far  from 
nrfkint'''fh"^  of  necessity,  either,  without 
bette?  "''*"'^'    ''■"'"^^    ^i^sK^id    of 

There  is  nothing  -fair"  or  •Jiusf  about 
grabbing  two  yc.arf  out  of  the  life  of  a  voung 
man  without  his  consent  to  start  with  It 
IS  only  done  because  thev  are  needed 

to  7  l^^  .".f""^  °^  •equality  we  may  decide 
to  t.ake  them,  needed  or  not.  but  it  can 
hardly  be  called  •justice"  to  inflict  this  bur- 
den on  people  who  are  NOT  needed— jusi  to 
make  it  even  all  around. 

And  it  does  not  and  cannot  turn  out  to  be 
even  all  around  in  anv  case 

15,000.000  young  people  in  World  War  II  the 
present  arrangement  was  very  well  accepted 
Now  that  we  are  making  a  two  per  cent 
national  effort  In  a  different  kind  and  smaW- 
er  war.  all  kinds  of  fault  Is  found  wiirthe 
draft  because  it  does  not  demand  SO  MUCH 
and  the  difference  in  sacrifice  annov  us 

So  we  would  inflict  needless  extra  sacrl- 
nces  to  make  It  more  palatable' 

In  practice,  the  nation  has  other  needs 
2ec  1^  f  ^P^rate.  and  many  of  them  gea^ 
directly  to  the  problem  in  Viet  Nam    and  a 

not  under  some  new  system  of  universal 
fe°renTeT"''  service  eliminate  the  same  dif- 

wouTd^hf!^'  ^«''^  ^^-  "^Namara,  himself, 
wc^uld  be  the  first  to  seek  exceptions  for 
>oi^ng  men  qualified  to  complete  their  edu- 
cations, and  emerge  into  vital  tasks  and 
nart^e^nrr*""^  '"""^ht  by  the  Defense  de- 
fr/nt^r  '  ^'T  ^''"'''''  producers  and  con- 
tractors, aiid  students  currently  working 
nroL^P  scientists  on  government  research 
projects  at  many   colleges. 

The   list  would   quickly  expand 

to  thr^^.f  ^T''  ^^  recognized  that  service 
to  the  nation  is  not  impossible  except  In  the 

S  ^''f  °^  ^^^  ^^^"*1  government.  In! 
deed,  we  learned  In  World  War  II  that  there 
were  many  non-government  civilians  per! 
forming  more  vlt.al  war  service  than  many 
"IZT"'^,'^  '^bakl  Shirts  and  calling  oii! 
selves     sevlcemen"  and   "war  veteran!" 

We  learned  that  we  couldn't  waste  si>e- 
clallzed  talents-and  we  still  can't  Unlv^- 
sal   service   would   quickly   result,   as  it   did 

ler„l"  '^"'''"^  '"^'^y  "»  draftee  bac^  to  c^ 
lege  at  government  expense  to  qualify  him 

tent?aT     '^  '"'^  '"'  ^'^^'^^  ^^  ^  the  ^j^^ 

ne^ys'itv''«o  r^  ^  '^°"  ^^'«  ^"""^nt  of 
necessity  so  long  as  we  are  discussing  or 
debating,  but  once  you  be^ln  to  art  nn  = 
decision  and  live  with  resuS  nlce^ty  re- 
fuses to  be  Ignored  very  long     "^""^^^^  ^^- 

r.J^'^f^^^^^  ""^*  ^  ^^"'^  on  the  nations 
Sr'^t  at'ar^"''^  ''  *^^  ^^'^  —  ^^r  an^ 

^^""t'h""'^^'  ^^^  """Iversal  service"  pro- 
gram, the  same  selection  In  general  would 

tfons^'would  ^°'"  ^'^  '"^^  ^P«='-'  q"^"«- 
tions  would  be  accepted  by  the  Peace  Corns, 

the  space  program,  and  other  go^emS 
and  government-related  activities  ^o^' 
with  the  special  qualifications  would  be  se^ 
tor  special  training  back  to  colleges  aU  oter 
the  country  in  both  undergraduate  and 
luT>^  '^°t^T;!^^  govemiS^nTfl^ancia' 
^'s^Tto^Z  tTa'nlT''^  ^''""^'  "°"^" 

for^?re«r  w'.n'i'  "-^  ^^^^  quallflcatloni. 
ror    these    kinds    of    activities    but    with 
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^od  brain,.;  und  good,  healthy  b.odies    wnuin 

w^^^'m 'de",h;:^"  *°  inevitable  distribution 
w.xs  m.,de,  there  would  be  the  s.xme  nhur. 
^^ophlc   prou.sts   about  "inequitv  "^^d   -^  s" 

"C"  m'"^"   '"   '""^  "dm^strition^'of  "ttl 
p.ogram    as    we    now    have— and    from    ih« 

same  compl.iiners  in  substance 

sen,!^.'"'!il'^■'''"'   ■'"    ^^   ^^'d,   would    Lo   es- 

and  t    Ld   H\er""'%"°.i"<'    ^   drafted   fir  t 

drafted  liter'      •  '"''''^  "'  '''''''  «^^^  ""<* 

niSnt^;?,r^^,  ^Si.arihe'^.r^  h^'^'        r 

for      ^.     ,^    ^     ^^"*''     ac<:epted.     taken 

outh^'w'c^frt     ^^      ''"'     ^Justmenr  !" 
jouth     would     be    more    automatic      Th» 

re'rdToX.'f''^'  ^"^^'^^   theTumber.'aU 
re.idj    only  a  fragment  in  fact,  of  those  iV, 

h<^rof'r"r'"' ''''-'"'  «eems  to  h^fd : 

a^    rea/iT;^"n7,^°^^°"  ^^>-°nd  a"  sense 
ana    realitj— and    the    emotional     Irratlt^i 
and  imaginative  effusions  that  have  erupt^. 
among  a  few  small  and  privileged  <Lu^  on    - 


Address   by   Hon.    Charles   H.   Silver   at 
Dedication  of  Belle  a^  Jack  Lin.ky 
Pavilion,  Beth   Iiraef  Medical  Center 
New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesdat/,  June  1,  1966 

lo^lss^^f-    ^f-  P^e^ldent,  on  May 
4^      ,  U  ^^^  audience  of  some   1  800 

fefesS,'  ^'r'-  ^'^  '^  °^''^  ^"^  i.i- 
tcrest«l  citizens  attended  the  dedica- 
te of  the  BelJe  and  Jack  Lln^rPa- 
vilion  at  the  Beth  Israel  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  New  York  City.  At  that  time  the 
Honorable  Charles  H,  Silver.  consi^'taS 
to  the  mayor  of  New  York  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Beth  Israel  Medical  C?^r 
delivered  the  dedicatoir  address  I  alt 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  b^ 
Printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Scor^ 
or  Jp^'rfrf  }'^  H  °  °^.J^'^"o^-  the  address  was 
foUows  ^'"'"^  '"  ^^^  ^^^°''°'  " 

"^  R^fff  ,^^  Charles  H.  Sn.vER,  President, 
Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  at  Dedica- 
tion or  THE  Belle  and  Jack  Linskt 
Pavilion.  May  15.  1968  •^^nskt 

As  we  embark  upon  the  final  quarter  of  our 
first  century  of  service  to  the  worw's  mo^ 
populated  metropolitan  area,  we  r«tldS 
ourselves  to  the  highest  sUndards  ^S 

.rrnl^",  lt«  founding.  In  1889,  Beth  Israel  has 
grown  in  effectiveness  as  a  center  of  health 
and  of  hope  for  the  enUre  New  York  corn- 
So^'lnd"^"  have  widened  our^'frcmtlea^n 
taTJ'^^  ^?.^,'  '^^  physical  and  medical, 
to  meet  rapidly  Increasing  demands 

Never  has  this  development  and  erpan- 
^on  been  as  dramatically  expressed  as  today 
PavmoZ'    **'^''^'*    "^    magnmcent    new 
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This  addition  to  New  York's  health  and 
healing  InstluUons  la  the  most  recent  step  In 
a  series  oi  expansion  projects  that  have  wid- 
ened the  scope  and  service  of  Beth  Israel 
Hoepital  Into  the  vital  dimensions  of  a  niedl- 
cal  center  The  soaring  cylinder  of  the 
Llnsky  Pavilion  Is  a  symbol  of  our  progreBS. 

Within  Its  walls  Is  an  armory  of  medical 
Innovations  to  assist  the  skill  of  the  doctor 
end  to  enhance  the  comfort  of  the  patient, 
in  the  Llnsky  Pavilion.  No  effort  or  expense 
There  Is  virtually  no  new  development  in 
diagniDSls  or  treatment  that  Is  not  reflected 
has  been  spared  from  the  time  this  dream 
for  the  future  was  born  In  the  philanthropic 
hearts  and  minds  of  Belle  and  Jack  Llnsky. 

The  consummation  of  their  Ideas,  hopes 
and  humanltarlanlSm  Is  more  than  merely  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  entire  Beth  Israel 
family. 

It  Is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity by  two  noble  human  beings. 

What,  an  Inspiring  thing  It  is  to  face  the 
soiirin^  structure  of  their  dream  realized  in 
gleaming  steel  and  stone. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  moment  of  gfroat 
fu-iailment. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  last  few  years  during 
which  this  building  l)egan  to  take  shape,  I 
am  awed  by  the  vision  and  determination  of 
every  nxan  ancj  woman  on  our  Board  of 
Trustees  who  vo^>ed  this  venture  into  being. 
It  takes  courage  to  start  a  piece  of  construc- 
tion as  ambiUoias  and^jeautlful  as  this.  •  •  • 
It   also   takes   seven   mlUlon  dollars. 

The  money  came  in  large  and  small 
amount,  from  big  people  and  little  people 
•  •  •  from  donors,  known  and  unknown — 
from  foundations  and  friends. 

How  fortunate  we  are  to  be  dedicating.  In 
a  time  of  confusion  and  despair,  an  Island 
of  hope  and  falih.  bounded  on  every  side  by 
man's  concern  for  the  sti-ferlng  and  need  of 
his  fellonw  man  •  •  •  and  by  the  divine 
compassion  of  two  warm  and  ■wonderful  peo- 
ple, deeply  concerned  In  the  relief  and  heal- 
ing of  humanity  •  •  •  Belle  and  Jack  Lin- 
sky. 

This  building  Is  more  than  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  divine  art  of  healing.  It 
has  risen  as  a  citadel  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man — a  reminder  to  a  dlsturt>ed  and  forget- 
ful world  that  life  Is  ho'.y  •  •  •  and  that 
the  opportunities  for  health  and  welfare 
must  be  shared  with  all  of  Gcd's  creatures— 
equally.  Justly  and  generously. 

Thirty-flve  years  of  my  life  belong  to  Beth 
Israel.  Faithful  to  the  trust  of  Its  fouriders, 
I  have  tried  to  foster  Its  coming  of  a«;e 

Twelve  years  ago.  when  our  clinic  building 
was  given  my  tuune,  I  thought  I  knew  the 
greatest  pride  and  gratification  that  could 
come  to  a  man  In  his  lifetime.  Now.  aa  I 
stand  here.  I  share  with  JAck.  Llnsky  and  his 
dear  wife,  Belle^ — and  with  all  of  you — that 
same  heartwarirung  surge  of  satisfaction  and 
accomplishment 

Our  physical  borders  have  spread  far  be- 
yond a  full  square  city  block,  but  our  tr;idi- 
tlonal  emphasis  on  Individual  care  .and  per- 
Bonal  treatment  has  never  been  sacrificed  to 
Blze. 

Healing  the  sick  comes  first  in  our  phil- 
osophy. We  maintain  that  a  "doctor's  pro- 
fession Is  people  "  •  •  •  that  nothlne  can 
replace  an  lntlm.ate  and  underst.<inding  con- 
tact between  physicl.xn  and  patient. 

We  take  pride  in  providi.ng  the  people  of 
,New  York  with  the  best  available  medicfil 
facilities,  at  the  lowest  pofisihle  coet 

Our  new  complex  of  buildings  and  vastly 
enlarged  program  of  service  h.ive  e.'u-ned  us 
a  new  name — the  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center 
of  the  City  of  New  Yjrk 

As  our  physical  plant  widens,  so  doe.?  the 
scope  of  our  commitment  to  the  oomniunity. 

Our  medical  horizons  are  brighter. 

The  range  of  our  services — and  their  effec- 
tiveness— Is  broader,  greater  and  richer  in 
promise  for  the  future. 


Change  and  growth  are  evident  in  every 
area  of  activity,  but  Beth  Israel's  Identity 
and  integrity  remain  unchanged  In  the  high 
callt)er  Df  our  personnel,  in  the  performaace 
of  our  duties  as  a  haven  of  health,  and  In  a 
warm,  personal  concern  for  the  individual 
comfort  and  needs  of  the  patient. 

During  recent  months  a  new  and  greater 
Beth  Israel  has  risen.  Little  more  th.an  a 
year  ago,  this  hospital  comprised  a  patient 
capacity  of  less  than  400  beds  Soon,  the 
units  of  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center  will  total 
over  1.'200  beds  and  provide  more  than  a 
quarter  miUlon  outpatient  visits  per  year. 

We  have  accepted  responsibility  for  the 
profe.=sional  .-services  of  Gouverneur  Hospital, 
a  new  $15,000,000  structure  being  erected  by 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  Morris  J.  Bern- 
stein Institute — formerly  the  Manhattan 
General  Division — is  already  a  vital  factor  in 
our  pattern  of  service,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  addiction  control.  The  recent  affili- 
ation of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
Is  functioning  effectively  and  gives  promise 
of  fultilllng  the  needs  of  both  institutions. 
Beth  Israel  Medical  Centat  Is  also  affiliated 
with  Mount  Sinai  Medical  School,  which  Is 
expected  to  admit  Its  first  class  or  students 
within  three  years. 

All  of  this  comprises  a  unique,  varied, 
large-scale  ccncept  of  medical  care,  public 
health  and  welfare  service.  Its  organization 
and  Interrelated  operation  enable  us  to  make 
a  substantially  Increased  effort  to  meet  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  community.  But 
the  Beth  Israel  Story  began  77  years  ago  .  .  . 

Immigrants  and  the  children  of  immi- 
grants built  this  part  of  our  city  as  they 
helped  to  build  America.  Immigrants  and 
the  children  of  immigrants  built  Beth  Israel. 

They  had  come  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  fleeing  persecution  and  abuse,  en- 
slavement of  mind  and  spirit.  They  had 
come  to  earn  a  living  and  to  make  a  life  for 
their  loved  ones. 

This  spot  is  very  near  to  the  scenes  of  my 
boyhood  where  I  spent  many  cherished 
hours.  g 

The  streets  outside  are  very  much  the 
same — many  of  the  buildings  still  stand  .  .  . 
but  some  of  the  people  who  were  so  dear  to 
me  are  long  since  gone. 

Even  as  I  speak  of  them,  I  feel  again  the 
cool  hands  of  my  mother,  the  freshness  of 
her  dress  as  I  clung  to  her.  She  spoke  to  me 
and  reassured  me — as  mothers  always  do^ 
giving  me  new  security  against  all  the  Ills 
and  wounds  of  a  little  boy's  world. 

With  the  benediction  of  a  phrase,  a  song, 
a  touch,  a  smile  .  .  .  she  eased  all  things, 
cured  all  things,  glorified  all  things. 

May  those  who  will  function  in  this  build- 
ing— in  their  ministration  to  the  suffering 
and  disturbed  souls  who  seek  comfort  and 
hope — bring  to  them — the  same  care  and 
healing. 

May  The  Almighty  bless  and  protect  this 
building  and  all  who  labor  in  It. 

We  dedicate  the  Llnsky  Pavilion  to  the 
promise  of  the  future — to  those  who  need  us 
most — and  to  those  who  are  most  In  net-d  of 
the  miracles  housed  within  Its  walls. 

True  to  the  principles  which  Inspired  our 
founders — and  the  highest  precepts  of  medi- 
cal science — we  shall  go  forward  from  the 
tradition  and  achievement  of  all  our  yester- 
days, confident  of  our  ability  to  meet  the 
tremendous  demands  of  tomorrow. 

Let  us  Inscribe  on  the  walls  of  thLs  mag- 
nificent new  edifice  a  ringing  credo  to  con- 
vey the  mission  of  our  Medical  Center  as 
Beth  Israel  lifts  her  voice  to  all  who  net-d 
her  .  .  . 

"Bring  me  the  HI,  the  poor,  the  broken  bod- 
ies— sick  in  heart  and  mind — 
The  suffering  who  wait  in  fear  and  apony — 
The  children  and  the  aged — 
Bring  their  wounds  to  me. 
Healing  Is  here — and  hope  for  all  mankind." 


Dialog  With  a  Serviceman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1966  ^ 

Mr.    MICHEL.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  May  30,  19C6 
issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star: 
DMLOGtrE  With  a  Serviceman 

We  think  that  if  It  were  possible  today  to 
talk  with  a  serviceman  killed  In  any  war,  the 
conversation  might  go  like  this: 

"Why  do  you  appear  at  this  particular  hoiir 
and  this  particular  day?" 

"I  come  to  remind  you  of  sometliing  you 
already  know,  but  which  you  seem  to  forget 
at  times.  I'd  like  you  to  think  of  it  now.  If 
Just  for  a  moment." 

"What  Is  that?  The  fact  that  you  were 
killed  in  a  war?" 

"No.  I  died,  and  my  buddies  died,  because 
we  chose  to.  We  thought  It  was  worthwhile. 
We  were  happy  warriors  mostly,  knowing 
that  what  we  fought  for  was  right — and  we 
died,  but  we  died  knowing  we  had  won.  No, 
It's  not  that." 

"What  then?" 

"The  memory  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention  this  day  Is  simply  this — that  there 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be.  God 
willing,  a  moment  of  patriotic  truth  for 
Americans." 

"And  what  Is  that  moment  of  truth?" 

"That  moment  comes  when  Americans.  In- 
dividually or  collectively,  realize  the  time 
has  come  to  fight  and  perhaps  die  for  what 
we  think  Is  right.  That  truth  has  been  im- 
changed  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Viet  Nam" 

"But  couldn't  we  preserve  our  freedom 
some  easier  way?" 

"That's  part  of  the  moment  of  truth— 
when  you  realize  that  freedom  lias  never 
been  gained  without  sacrifice  nor  preserved 
without  courage." 

"You're  from  the  past  but  you  seem  to 
have  faith  in  the  present  American  gen- 
eration, even  though  maJiy  all  over  the  world 
doubt  our  resolve." 

"True,  they  do — and  they  always  have 
The  British  didn't  believe  us  In  1775.  And 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  didn't  think  we  had  the 
moxle  to  do  It,  But  we  made  believers  out 
of  them,  didn't  we?  " 

"Yes,  that's  true  Byt  they  say  our  people 
argue  about  Viet  Nam,  that  there  is  much 
division  In  our  ranks," 

"And  wasn't  there  always  a  difference  of 
opinion  In  this  country?  "The  Revolutionary 
War  Itself,  you  will  recall.  lacked  the  unani- 
mous support  of  colonists.  The  Con.stltution 
reflected  compromise.  We  have  differed,  but 
we  have  never  let  our  country  down  when 
it  counted." 

"You  think  this  nation  today  measures  up 
to  the  task?" 

"I  do.  This  country  Is  still  made  ip  of 
heroic  men  and  women.  Consider  for  even 
a  second  those  Americans  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  two  World  Wars,  the  Korean 
Conflict  and  today  in  Viet  Nam.  Tlicre  art 
all  the  E;xme  kind  of  Am'-ricjin.'- — it's  ;ill  tll» 
same  pattern  of  loyalty. 

"What,  then,  do  you  want  of  me  today?" 

"Just  a  moment  of  your  time — Ju.si  a  mo- 
ment for  you  to  turn  your  attention  even 
fieetlngly  to  those  who  died  in  battle  for 
freedom's  sake.  Just  a  moment  to  con- 
sider— were  they  different  from  you?" 

"No,  but  the  question  comes  to  thl.«.  Isn't 
It  better  to  compromise  than  to  wage  war?" 
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Not  always.  Do  you  suppose  we  could 
have  done  business  with  King  George  IH 
even  though  he  was  a  tyrant?  Could  wo 
have  existed  as  two  nations.  Northern  United 
States  and  Confederate  America?  Could  we 
have  lived  under  a  world  dominated  by  the 
Kaiser?  Or  Hitler?  The  Americana  who 
had  to  answer  those  questions  said  "No I 
and  they  made  it  stick." 

"I'm  beginning  to  get  the  message.  We 
are  assuring  our  own  very  future  when  we 
honor  our  past." 
"That's  it  exactly.  Let  freedom  ring  " 
As  the  vision  faded  with  taps  sounding 
softly  on  the  horizon,  we  had  the  feeling 
that  once  more  we  were  helped  by  a  back- 
ward glance  Into  America's  heroic  past 
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bly,  Dledglng  continued  American  aid  but 
only  If  Syngman  Rhee'a  minority  gov- 
ernment continued  in  power." 

Now.  the  truth  la  that  John  Poster  Dulles 
as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  did  address  the  Assembly  and  did 
pledge  American  aid— but  he  did  not  say  one 
word  about  making  that  aid  contingent  on 
the  continued  rule  o^Syngman  Rhee  or  on 


The  Revisionists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

O?    KENTT7CKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesday.  June  1,  1966 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  Task 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendixpf  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Tr>e  Revisionists,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday  May 
26, 1966,  regarding  the  situation  in  south- 
east Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a^  follows: 

The  Revisionists 
Some  of  the  criUcs  of  American  policy  In 
South  Vietnam,  in  order  to  prove  the  Chinese 
Oommunlsta  devoid  of  aggressive  purpose 
have  been  trying  to  rewrite  the  history  of 
the  liirt  20  years. 

A  notable  example  of  this  kind  of  double- 
think is  an  article  entitled:  "Chinese  Ag- 
gression: Myth  or  Meimce,"  written  by 
Ch.u-les  S.  BurchiU,  printed  by  The  Study 
Group  on  China  Policy  of  Vancouver  B  C 
and  clrculitod  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  ofBce  In  Seattle. 

He  beglna  hU  pr(X)f  of  Chinese  virtue  with 
the  Korean  W.ir  nr.ci  prod-;res  a  reviTlte  of 
that  epLso<.1e  that  l.s  an  affront  to  scholarship 
an  outrage  to  history  and  a  trUimph  of  doii- 
We-thlnk  that  even  transcends  the  facility 
01  the  Soviet  rewrtters  who  do  over  Soviet 
history  uy  suit  annual  alterations  of  policy 

"On  May  30,  1950,"  he  writes,  "the  govern- 
ment of  Syngman  Rhee  In  South  Korea  was 
aeclslvely  defeated  In  a  ceneral  election 
winning  only  49  out  of  219  seats." 

The  election  actually  resulted  In  the  elec- 
tion of  133  Independents,  4G  Rhee  minority 
party  members  and  31  members  of  minority 
parties  opposed  to  Rhee.  In  the  previous 
election  8.5  Independents  were  elected  55 
Syngman  Rhee  followers,  28  Korean  Demo- 
crat Party  candidates  and  32  from  minor 
parties  So  the  Rhee  party  support  dropped 
from  55  to  46— but  the  coalition  that  had 
previously  ruled  then  re-elected  P  H  Shln- 
icky  chairman  of  the  Assembly,  and  went  on 
w  form  the  governn-.ent  that  ran  the  Korean 
•viZ,<  .  Rbee's  coalition  reg'lme  was  not 
decWvely  defeated"  but  continued  to  com- 
mand a  ruling  majority  In  the  Assembly. 

Then,  says  Mr.  BurchlU,  "John  Foster  Dul- 
«•  flew  to  Korea,  and  on  June  19  (1950) 
Mdressed  the  South  Korean  National  Assem- 


any  other  political  deafclgn  in  South  Korea 
Without  condition  of  anlfklnd.  he  promised 
The  American  people  give  you  their  support' 
both  moral  and  material,  consistent  with 
your  own  respect  and  your  primary  depend- 
ence on  your  own  effort."  There  Is  not  a 
single  word  in  this  address  about  cont.Uiulng 
the  Rhee  government. 

Then  came  the  Invasion  from  the  Norfi 
By  all  competent  accounts  the  North  Ko- 
reans attacked  the  South,  but  Dr.  BurchlU 
finds  the  genesis  shrouded  In  obscurity  He 
Is  not  sure  who  attacked  first.    He  says- 

"Both  secUbns  had  large  armies,  equipped 
and  trained  by  their  foreign  sponsors.  How- 
ever the  southern  army  showed  little  willing- 
ness to  fight  for  the  government  that  had 
been  repudiated.  The  northern  army  en- 
countered little  resistance  from  the  southern 
forces,  and  there  was  no  popular  opposition 
to  Its  advance." 

Actually,  a  heavUy  armored  North  Korean 
force  of  more  than  154.000,  with  242  Sovlet- 
m.ade  T-34  tanks,  1900  heavy  weapons  and 
211  military  planes,  attacked  by  surprise  the 
force  of  South  Korea  (numbering  100  000  at 
the  start  of  the  war  but  only  recently  ex- 
panded from  a  25,000-maB  constabulary) 
and  Equipped  with  no  tanks,  20  armored  cars 
700  guns  and  22  light  planes.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  lightly  armed  South  Korean  con- 
stabulary was  no  match  for  the  North  Korean 
WTOored  force  and  feU  back  clear  to  the 
Pusan  perimeter  before  it  rx>uld  regroup 

Although  the  United  Nations  repeatedly 
branded  the  later  Intervention  by  300  000 
Chinese  Communists  aa  "aggression."  this 
invasion  from  China  is  dismissed  bv  BurchlU 
as  a  response  to  UN.  actions,  proven  by  the 
fa^t  that  the  Chinese  forces  were  promptly 
withdrawn  after  the  cea.'^e  fire. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Korean  War  may  be 
obscure  to  Mr.  BurchlU.  but  to  competent 
historians  there  was  no  obsc\irlty  Falrbank 
Reischauer  and  Craig,  In  their  East  As-Ui' 
the  Modem  Trans  format  ion.  s.ay  of  'he  sfart 
of  the  w.ar  'The  North  Korean  surpri*  at- 
uK-k  on  June  25.  1930,  was  at  once  condemned 
by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
under  the  well-prepared  North  Korean  ^i 
aault,  the  outnumOered  Korean-American 
forces  Initially  were  forced  back  southewt 
of  the  Naktong  River,"  WrlUng  in  Foreign 
Affairs  in  October,  1950.  John  K.  Pairbank 
said:  'Our  military  resistance  to  Communist 
aggression  In  Korea  has  been  entirely  ne<-08- 
sary  and  unavoidable  ... 

It  is  the  privUege  and  duty  of  those  who 
T^  Jf",  '^'^'"^  politically  to  try  to  change 
the  history  of  the  future;  but  their  efforta 
to  Change  the  history  of  the  past  in  order 
to  absolve  the  Chinese  Commimlsts  of  the 
odium  of  previous  aggression  wUl  not  deceive 
or  niislead  any  Informed  person  In  the  West. 
Falrbank  estimates  the  Chinese  had  900  000 
casualties  in  the  Korean  War.  They  were  not 
engaged  in  peaceful  demon-stratlons  at  the 
time. 

The  Study  Group  on  China  Policy  says  It 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  "ralilng  Uie 
level  in  Canada  of  knowledge  and  debate 
on  China."  The  circulation  of  a  farago  of 
fiction  and  nonsence  such  as  this  wlU  hardly 
accomplish  that  purpose.  And  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  by  dlssemlnatln« 
such  a  distorted  version  of  the  peat,  casS 
doubt  upon  ita  view  of  the  presentT^ 
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Address  by  Madam  Chiaxig  Kai-shek  at 
the  ExecatiTes  Club  of  Chicago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLOIUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 
Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
pleasure  that  I  submit  for  printing  In  the 
Congressional   Record,   an   address   by 
Mme.   Chiang  Kai-shek  at  the  Execu- 
nves  Club  In  Chicago  an  May  13.  1966 
This  distinguished  representative  of  a 
friendly  power  speaks  eloquently  for  the 
common  cause  against  communism.    Her 
words  always  command  attention  and 
are  worthy  of  consideration. 
Address  bt  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  at  the 
Executives  CLtJB  or  Chicago,  Mat  13,  1966 
Ever  since  the  United  States  made  a  deter- 
niined  effortto  build  up  the  mUltary  might 
of  SoutirVlHa«n  to  help  end  the  Comi^u- 
n^  InaitratlonXand  aggression  from  North 
Vietnam  as  well  ks  to  build  up  economically 
the  resultant  CoiWunist-devasteted  areas 
there  hM  been  hear^Sajrwitemporaneous  and 
I  should  say  an  uncannllW  extemporaneous 
cacophonlc  outburst  of  p^tests.     The  reason 
for  thu  sudden  urgeitt-afid  harsh  dissonance 
la  ahnost   uncannUy   coincidental   with  the 
miliary  successes  attained  by  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  force  in  wresting  the  Ini- 
tlaOve  from  the  Viet  Cong  and  routing  them 
from  their  lairs. 

Aside  from  the  very  obvious,  too  obvious 

l^Z^V^  ''"■  ^°  <^^1  "l^-  ^^  ^  tun^ 
for  his  llege-lord  Mao  Tse-tung,  let  ua  listen 
to  some  of  the  subtler  voices  now  current 
in  the  United  States  which  sound  so  seem- 
ingly  reasoaable  and  Innocuous  In  working  to 
erode  the  position  and  principles  upon  wtUch 
this  nation  is  founded, 
^•■e  ^e  some  of  the  more  important  apol- 

The  first  stanza  of  the  "Chlcomph lie- 
theme  U  that  the  sabre-rattling  and  strident 
Intnmslgeance  of  the  Chinese  Reds  are  but 
ephemeral  phenomena  since  Mao  Tse-tung  is 
Old  and  of  late  very  enfeebled,  a  belief 
strenpthened  by  the  fa^-H  that  he  did  not  at- 
nT-?u  ;  Kr"7'  ^IP^'-^'cant  public  function 
of  .11  public  functions  oa  Mav  first,  and  hi^ 
not  been  publicly  seen  since  November  of  last 
year.  And  since  Russia  in  her  long-.-ange 
Planning  has  been  counting  on  the  death  of 
Mao  to  better  her  relations  with  the  second 
Fenc.r.^tion  Chine«e  Communists,  should  rfcfi 
the    United    States    be    thinking    along    tlie 

6  ans?  The  an.swer  to  this  insinuating  sua- 
sion is  that  If  indeed  the  KremUn  leedem 
were  In  tliat  frame  of  mind,  and  It  it  were 
any,  country  without  the  demographic 
immensity  and  the  t^rrit^.rial  vastness  of  th^ 

Sm?v«7,H,t-"'"'l,  '^^  '^^ment  mlRht  have 
some  ^  alldlty.  But  with  the  China  mainland 
being  What  It  is,  and  with  the  hate-Russia 
rl'^r.  '^^r^'^^  superiority  complex  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  combined  with 
their  single  purposiveness  for  world  leader- 
ship and  vaunted  euphoria  of  self-sufBclency 
without  Russian  help,  any  fond  hope  thi 
Russians  may  entertain  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  would  play  second  fiddle  to 
them  la  only  a  chimera. 

The  second  stanza  of  the  "ChlcomphUe- 
™m  ^^««^  '^*t  «ince  Soviet  Buila  ts 
unwilling  to  back  the  Chinese  Communlat 
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ambitions  of- "wars  of  liberation"  and  risk  a 
war  with  the  United  States,  wovild  it  not  be 
to  United  States'  advantage  to  exploit  the 
Chinese  Communist  and  Soviet  Russian 
cleavage  by  establishing  a  dialogue  with  the 
Chinese  Reds  and  gradually  offer  enticements 
of  "goodies"  such  as  United  Nations  mem- 
bership and  diplomatic  recognition,  and  a 
free  hand  in  Asia,  and  later  perhaps  Africa 
and  South  America.  This  line  of  reciicning 
has  been  further  expanded  as  fo;io'*%s.  Be- 
cause .of  the  repeated  frustr.itioos  and  bitter 
disappointments  with  RussI.t.,  Pclping  l.s  go- 
ing It  «lone  and  has  turned  to  underdevel- 
oped countries  to  pin  down  American  power 
In  a  series  of  "storm  centers"  and  the  sitiia- 
tion  Is  obviously  to  United  Stttes'  disad- 
vantage and  augments  her  problems  ar.rl 
burdens.  This  argument,  piau.sible  a?  It 
seems,  is  calculated  to  oe  subtly  ero.sive  and 
Is  subtly  erosive,  for  by  the  same  token  the 
Chinese  Communist  agents  and  "Chlcom- 
ptiUes"  are  saying  that  the  United  States, 
despite  being  the  constant  butt  of  Chinese 
Communist  wrath,  should  come  to  "accom- 
modsAe"  them  so  that  she  could  pre-empt 
from  Russia  the  leverage  and  ground  for 
maneuverability  that  now  solely  appertains 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  refutation  to  this 
can  be  found  in  the  Panmunjon  and  Geneva 
conferences  of  1954  on  Korea  and  Indo-Chlna. 
Impartial  experts  are  agreed  that  In  none*f 
th#  conferences  had  the  Communl.sts  ever 
yielded  "a  material  point." 

The  third  stanza  of  the  pro-Pel  ping  pro- 
ponents' theme  tries  to  explain  away  the 
mlUtantly  bomjaastlc  statements  made  by  Lin 
Plao  by  equating  them  with  the  Fourth  of 
July  oratory  In  the  United  States  even 
though  many  people  compare  Lin's  utter- 
ances to  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf.  More  subtle 
yet,  paid  and  unpaid  ajxilogists  for  the  Red 
Chinese  even  aver  that  both  allegations  may 
be  missing  the  point,  since  Lin  Plao's  state- 
ments In  reality  are  only  recommendations 
of  what  others  should  do,  not  what  the 
Chinese  Red  regime  will  do.  I  must  say  1 
am  rather  wryly  amused  at  this  reasoning  for 
since  when  have  exhortations  or  recommen- 
dations to  commit  crimes  become  less  culp- 
able, and  therefore  more  honorable  than  the 
commitment  of  crimes? 


Being  realists,  we  cannot  but  succumb  to 
blaofcmall.  but  let  us  give  It  some  designa- 
tion such  as  "accommodation."  or  even  a  val- 
liant  designation  such  as  "courage  to  give  In 
to  blackmail."  since  tlie  Chinese  Reds  now 
have  exploded  several  nuclear  devices  and 
most  probably  wfll  use  them  on  us  when 
they  have  completed  their  delivery  system 
and  miniaturized  their  warheads.  Let  us 
give  in  before  they  are  ready  to  use  them, 
for  Is  it  not  better  to  be  slaves  than  to  be 
de-id? 

And  being  realists,  we  cannot  afford  to  Ig- 
nore or  antagonize  the  Red  Chinese  regime, 
for  dorj  it  not  repreeent  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  population?  Let  us  therefore  "ac- 
commodate" it  at  any  price  for  who  knows 
but  eventually  it  will  mend  its  ways  and  for- 
sake Its  rapacious  designs  and  tyranny  when 
It  sees  how  sweetly  plialjle  the  Free  World 
really  is.  And  who  knows  but  selling  our 
soul  for  a  mess  of  pottacre  will  not  save  the 
Chinese  Communist  soul? 

The  truth  is  that  the  Red  Chinese  regime 
does  not  rep-csent  the  people  of  mainland 
Chin.\  for  they  are  virtual  slave.s  and  are  not 
allowed  any  freedom  or  meted  with  any  Jus- 
tice. For,  If  they  were  free,  then  why  do 
they  flee  by  the  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
san-Js  from  the  mainhind  to  the  Free  World 
at  '.he  r;sk  of  life  and  limb  whenever  they 
find  the  opportunity  to  decamp? 

r.  must  be  brotight  to  mind  tliat  Pelplng, 
Hanoi  and  Moeccw  do  h:ive  conflicting  goals 
and  overlapplnc;  interests  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  common  interest  of  top  priority  to  be 
sure  Is  the  ell.min.Ttion  of  American  Influ- 
ence, and  I  use  even  the  word  'influence  "  ad- 
visedly and  not  the  word  "pow-er  "  since  with 
the  stabilization  of  the  s!tu.\tion  lii  Vietnam 
the  United  States  power  ba<-ked  bv  military 
sinews  will  have  all  but  gone.  And  as  to 
United  Suites  Influence"  gained  by  pouring 
millions  of  dolhtrs  Into  some  countries,  their 
friendship  could  still  be  at  best  verv  flexible 
If  not  nebulous  anc*  may  even  be  cuttingly 
revillrtr.  Althoueh  the  common  interest  of 
Hanoi,  Peiping  and  Mcscow  Is  the  dcr.icina- 
tlon  of  .American  Influence  yet  should  Ameri- 
can Influence  be  "extirpated"  Ui  South  Viet- 
nam before  stabilization  of  the  pijUti&il  sit- 
uation,  would   this  not  mean  that  Peiping. 


I  shoald  also  like  to  say  here  categorically     and   Peiplnij  alone,  would  enjoy  first  para- 


that  the  Red  Chinese  are  the  instigators  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  North  Vietnam's  aggres- 
sion.' That  they  ere  also  the  masters  pulling 
puppet  strings  In  the  many  countries  In 
Africa  and  their  ill-fated  venture  In  Lndo- 
nsla  In  having  encouraged  the  PKI  (Partal 
Kommunls  Indonesia)  to  strike  at  a  time 
they  thought  was  ripe  sue  all  conveniently 
"swept  under   the   carpet" .  by   the   Chinese 


mountcy  and  then.  In  time,  exclusive  over- 
lordship  over  Vietnam?  "i'et  paradoxically 
Peiping  knowing  its  ultimately  accruing  ad- 
vantages does  not  want  a  quick  determina- 
tive war,  but  a  protracted  wax.  One  may 
well  aW'  why  Is  tiiis  so?  The  reasons  are 
quite  sijnple: 

One,    Peiping    wishes    to    perfect    in    the 
South  Vietnam   struggle  its  "war  of  Ubera- 


Communlat  publicists  and  agents  now  active     tlon"  techniques  In  strategy,  tactics,  propa 


In  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  soft- 
selling  to  the  American  public  a  "damaged 
bin  or  goods." 

The  fourth  stanza  of  this  very  theme  has 
It  that  people  In  Asia  and  elsewhere  subscribe 
to  the  view  that  the  United  States  is  re- 
•ponalble  for  Pelping's  "isolation"  and  that 
Red  Chinese  intranslgeance  Is  largely  the 
recult  of  that  Isolation  and  therefore  it  is 
high  time  for  the  United  States  to  evolve  a 
policy  other  than  the  present  one.  Should 
we  take  to  this  line  of  thinking,  then  se- 
quential logic  would  make  us  ask  if  it  is  not 
to  greater  Chinese  Communist  advantage  to 
penlfft  further  In  their  Isolation  and  in- 
traoalgeance.  since  such  a  policy  is  already 
cucoeMful  enough  to  bring  about  a  clamor 
for  "accommodation"  in  the  United  States 


ganda,  and  political  griss  root  organization 
promotlonals. 

Two.  Peiping  wishes  to  ti.<^e  the  Vietnam 
struggle  to  continue  humiliating,  vlllifylng, 
and  scorning  the  United  States  with  virtually 
little  cost  to  Itself. 

Three,  Pelplng  wishes  If  possible  to  show  up 
the  United  States  as  having  a  double  stand- 
ard: one  standard  for  dealing  with  some  na- 
tions and  another  for  other  nations.  By 
achieving  the  eventual  take-over  of  South 
Vietnam  at  a  time  to  suit  its  piu-po.?e.  Pel- 
plng can  point  to  the  United  States  as  not 
practicing  what  she  preaches  thus  Inculcat- 
ing doubt  in  the  word  of  the  United  States 
and  InsUUing  fear  of  uncertainty  in  those 
countries  as  to  when  they  are  due  for  "lib- 
eration" on  the  Red  Chinese  agenda  so  that 


at    the    price    of    compromising    principles,     rather  than  passively  await  their  fate,  they 
Would  It  not  stand   to  reason  that  further     would  hurriedly  form  a  queue  to  apply  vol- 


•eU-lmpoMd  isolation  and  further,  intransl- 
genoe  ol  the  Chinese  CommunlMs  will  bring 
even  hlgber,  yet  higher,  rewards  to  them? 
Before  leavtog  the  theme.  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  the  refrain  at  the  end  of  every 
•teas*  tbftt  may  vary  In  form  but  In  sub- 
•teace  repeats  the  aame  oM  pretty-pretty 
.■trains  ct: 


untarlly  for  vassalage  so  as  to  gain  seniority 
over  later  vassals  with  its  dubious  advan- 
tages. 

Pour,  Peiping  wishes  to  show  the  nations 
on  the  agenda  of  "liberation"  that  Just  when 
the  United  States  had  gained  military  su- 
premacy,   the    Communists    through    their 
■S^technlques  of  waning  propaganda  are  able 


to  reverse  the  situation  by  forcing  the  United 
States  to  withdraw.  In  short,  to  prove  to 
their  followers  and  sateUltes  that  Instead  of 
nothing  succeeds  like  success,  actually  noth- 
ing falls  like  succes  when  It  Is  Uie  UrUted 
States. 

Five,  Peiping  wishes  to  terminate  and  keep 
terminated  whatever  detente  there  exists  in 
So.iet-United  States  relations  by  Impelling 
Ros;  la  to  continue  to  abuse  the  Unit«l  States 
or  alternatively  for  Russia  to  ri.sk  losing  her 
ideological  held  on  the  Soviet-oriented  sat- 
ellites. 

Six,  Peiping  wishes  to  keep  focussing  and 
absorbing  United  States  attention  on  a  prob- 
lem such  as  Victn.-un  so  that  It  could  go  on 
preparing  "w.'irs  cf  liberation"  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  with  mainland  Chliw  as  the 
arsenal  of  "liberation"  and  base  of  opera- 
tions wlth.out  let  or  hindrance. 

So  much  for  Peiping's  desires  and  strat- 
agrems  of  war.  And  so  far  they  Ixave  been 
quite  successful  in  many  aspects. 

On  the  side  of  the  Free  World  our  pre- 
sumed assets  can  become  llabihtles.  It  Is 
Indeed  a  pity  that  a  covey  of  fudge-brcined 
Int/Cllectuals  in  the  United  States  who  at- 
tempt to  speak  for  the  "ethnocentric  "  men 
in  Peiping  have  bejcome  in  a  sense  the  co- 
Inqulsltors  of  artists  and  writers  exiled  to 
the  "boondocks  "  to  have  their  thinking  "re- 
moulded" as  Mao  Tse-tung  ordered.  In  this 
connection  let  me  but  mention  the  fate  of 
three  well-known  dyed-in-the-wool  Commu- 
nists. The  Red  Chinese  regime  has  Just 
recently  launched  vicious  attacks  on  Tien 
Ham,  the  author  of  the  Red  Chinese  national 
anthem,  a  noted  Communist  playwright  and 
a  key  member  of  the  Association  of  Writers. 
Similar  attacks  have  been  made  on  an  his- 
torian. Wu  Ham,  the  deputy  mayor  of  Pei- 
ping. lien's  crime  was  publicized  as 
WTiting  a  play  that  "preaches  an  idealistic 
historical  viewpoint"  and  Wu's  crime  was 
"using  idealism  and  metaphysics"  In  attack- 
ing bureaucracy.  To  tis  these  crimes,  should 
they  be  crimes  at  all,  would  only  exist  la 
the  "Through  the  Looking  Glass"  pages  of 
Lewis  Carroll.  Yet  In  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists world  they  are  very  real  and  very 
dangerous  crimes.  ■       i 

Then  last  month  on  April  14th  and  again 
on  April  29th  came  news  of  Kuo  Mo-Jo,  the 
top  literary  figure  on  the  mainland,  Kuo  is 
the  president  of  the  Chinese  Red  regime's 
"Academy  of  Sciences,"  the  highest  academic 
Institution  on  mainland  China.  According 
to  the  Communist  New  China  News  Agea« 
cy,  Kuo  admitted  his  "mistakes"  in  con- 
fessing that  all  his  works  of  the  laet  ten 
years  should  be  burned  as  useless,  Kuo  also 
acknowledged  his  "lack  of  sufficient  under- 
standing of  Mao  Tse-timg's  lutings"  and 
"failure  to  give  whole-hearted  service  to  tbs 
workers  and  peasants."  Under  pressiu-e  ot 
crlUclsm,  the  New  China  News  Agency 
added,  "this  old  poet-poUtician  and  prob- 
ably the  most  learned  man  on  the  mainland 
(meaning  Kuo)  will  begin  to  learn  from  the 
worker- peasant  class,"  The  contrltKm 
"mea-culpa"— beating  of  breast  and  wringing 
of  hands — of  an  old  man  of  78  who  has  been 
a  devoted  Communist,  follower  for  four 
decades  and  the  chief  melstersinger  of  Maol 
praises  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  Qcntury  l( 
rather  hard  to  follow.  After  .having  pre- 
sumably uwlerstood  Mao's  tlftnklng  fof 
twenty-five  yeajs  through  close  collaboration, 
Kuo's  own  sudden  admission  now  that  he  did 
net  understand  Mao  "Tse-tung  thought  if 
really  a  quandary  of  quandaries,  and  an  in- 
dictment of  Indictments.  ( 

These  are  but  three  examples  picked  out 
from  the  16,000  cases  of  so-called  "anti- 
party"  intellectuals  on  the  mainland  charge* 
with  various  Ideological  crimes  and  banished 
to  work  in  slave  labor  camp>s  euphemistlcafly 
called  "thought  remoulding  camps"  perpe*. 
trated  against  the  Uteratl.  { 

Perhaps  In  the  light  of  the  persecution  «( 
Intellectuals  we  can  well  see  why  the  United. 
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states  Government  Invitation  to  exchange 
scholars  and  newspapermen  strikes  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  as  a  huge  Joke.  They  sim- 
ply cannot  believe  that  after  all  these  years 
the  United  States  still  does  not  comprehend 
their  slngle-mlndedness  In  "world  Uberatlon" 
and  their  stance  of  Intractability.  Yet  the 
Chinese  Communist  agents  would  have  the 
American  people  believe  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  misunderstood  and  mis- 
treated through  the  fault  of  United  States 
policy. 

To  the  Red  Chinese,  to  have  their  agents 
through  etiolation  and  whlt€-wa.shlng  con- 
fuse and  mislead  the  American  people  Is  as 
it  should  be  and  is  what  they  want   but  to 
have  their  real  intentions  so  clearly  stated 
but  so  badly  misread  by  the  United  States  Is 
quite  another  thing.     They  think  that  they 
have  made  enough  concessions  by  allowing 
their  agents  to  use  face-saving  salve  in  en- 
treating the  United  States,  upon  which  the 
United     States     in     grateful     reclprocaUon 
should  accede  to  their  wishes  and  desires 
since  they  have  stated  repeatedly,  clearly  and" 
emphatically   that    they    will   not    be   side- 
tracked or  deflected  from  their  aim  of  "worid 
revolution"  and  "liberation,"  and  It  is  the 
Free   Worid    led    by    its    leader,    the    United 
States,    that    is    groping    to    accommodate 
them.    They   are   of   the   opinion   that   the 
gandwlch -sized  accommodation  offers  made 
by  the  United  States  in  recent  months  are 
not  big  enough  for  their  appetite  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  coming  from  people  af- 
flicted with  a  type  of  senility  which  finds 
solutions  In  Irrelevance  and  extraneity^ 

At  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings  on  Vietnam  last  February,  after  Mr 
Rusk  had  calmly  and  effectively  testified  for 
more  than  six  gruelling  hours  reviewing  and 
TOvering  so  wel}  all  the  Important  aspects  of 
United  States-Red  Chinese  relationship   the 
proposition  was  posited  to  him  for  a  com- 
promise   settlement     with    the    addendum 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  Unit- 
ed States  diplomacy  if  it  cannot  get  the  Com- 
munists to  talk  of  a  compromise."    Mr  Rusk 
m  answer  posited  his  own  searching  question 
with   admirable    quiet    and    Ingenuousness: 
T«  it  Just  possible  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  them?"    And  the  country  Is  stiU 

r'\*K?*'ll"''^  ^^""^  ^  '-'^^  ever  growing  echo 
to  this  thoughtful  truth  that  has  no  riposte 
»na  no  comeback. 

What  Mr.  Rusk  was  saying  was  how  can  we 
do  business  with  them?  The  point  the  Red 
Chinese  are  trying  to  make  is:  You  can't  un- 
IMS  you  cave  In  to  cur  demands  as  we  dictate 
them  to  you. 

It  U  Indeed  a  saturnine  but  parodlc  com- 

S!n^r  J""^  """^  **'''*'  '"  '^^  ^«  °^  Pheno- 
menaily  advanced  and  advancing  scientific 

I^^^nw?,*  ''''^''  '"^^  '^^  exploring  space 
•ad  unlocking  many  of  the  secrets  of  nature 
Which  only  some  thirty  years  ago  were  re- 
gwded  as  beyond  human  delving  and  oom- 
^enslon.  the  conspiracy  of  a  comparatively 
few  intentional  malevolents  and  detached 
maJevolents  who  thrive  on  blood  monS^c^ 
wwarp  the  Judgment  of,  and  insensitlze  and 
Dwause  the  many,  too  many.  sane,  intelligent 

SSht^nf  I^^""  "'^  *^^  fundamental  simple 
wuths  of  good  and  evil. 

A^t^^  """*  surfeited  with  the  language  of 
T^^.  T?  dls'^^lO'^ent  at  eveV?,!ri 
a,^«  "*•*  '°  ^P**^'  recently  when  I  reaTa 
JU^tlon  Of  an  epitaph  Inscribed  on  a  head! 
jtone  supposedly  still  legible  after  two  thou- 
^J^.  V  t'^  "^^»P"on  on  the  tomb- 
wSL  .  t  °'"^''  ^'^^°''  ^»io««  body  was 
wwhed  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mnor, 

SJc^t  bir"^-  "^  «WPwrecked  sailor  on 
WM  co«st  bids  you  set  sail.  Pull  many  a  gal- 
^J>^P  ere  we  were  loet  weathefed  toe 

«?Se^cll™.i'fnH  "^^  t^V«P»>  over  desolauon 
to  iTt^J  tJL'^l'"^  "  ^"^^^  o^  cod.  freeh 
OttflT  r^n.?^.''*  ■^'^"'y  fo«i  and  poison- 
er constricting  milieu  Of  pro-Chinese 
«»ununlst  cant  and  ImprecaUoiT       ^^ 
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Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Include  today  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  review  from  the  April  8 
issue  of  Life  magazine  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture "Born  Free." 

I  would  not  ordinarily  consider  intro- 
ducing a  film  renew  into  the  Record 
but  "Bom  Free"  is  not  an  ordinary 
motion  pictui-e.  I  believe  the  following 
review  by  Richard  Schickel  tells  why  the 
film  is  so  unique  and  worth  while. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
pi-inted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aTticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

"Born    Free"— Uncusht   Fujm    Keeps 

Elsa  Honest 

(Ufe  magazine  movie  review  by  Richard 

Schickel.  April  8.  1966) 
By^all  means  take  the  kids  to  see  "Born 
Free."  It  is  a  simple,  unassuming  little  film 
which  faithfully  recounts  the  true  story  of 
the  problems  and  pleasures  Joy  Adamson 
encountered  In  raising  a  lion  cub  named 
Elsa  in  captivity  and  then  In  training  it  to 
fend  for  Itself— that  is.  to  act  like  a  lion 
Instead  of  an  overgrown  tabby — when  it 
reached  maturity  and  had  to  be  set  free  in 
its  natural  habitat. 

But  do  not  go  bored  and  dutiful  to  that 
kiddie   matinee.     There    is   enough    curious 
lore  about  the  life  and  nature  of  a  big  cat  in 
this  unsentimental  semldocumentery  to  re- 
ward the  uncondescendlng  attention  of  any 
adult  who  is  not  a  confirmed  fellnophobe 
The  reasons  for  the  film's  appeal  are  not 
hard   to  see.     For  one  thing  Mrs.  Adamson 
and  her  husband  (a  game  warden  In  Kenya 
when  they  took  Elsa  in)   are  childless      This 
fact    undoubtedly   motivated   the   love   and 
attention  they  lavUhed  on  Bsa.  but  more  to 
the  point  here,  it  prevents  the  film-makers 
from     intruding,    any     adorable     moppets 
Disney-fashion,  into  their  story.    They  have 
no  choice  but  to  get  in  close  on  Elsa  and 
stay   there.     They  do  so  tastefully,   neither 
forcing  the  obvious  humor  of  having  a  half- 
grown  lioness  roaming  around  your  house 
upsetting   the   crockery   and   ten-lfying   the 
guests,  nor  bUnklng  at  the  harshness  of  the 
process  by  which  Elsa  was  returned  to  the 
life  of  the  free-lance  huntress. 

Playing  ball  with  her  masters  or  Joining 
them  for  a  swim  tw  curing  up  with  them  in 
bed  or  perching  happily  on  top  of  their  Land 
Rover  when  they  go  for  a  ride.  Elsa  has  the 
goofy  charm  of  a  Great  Dane  under  the  de- 
lusion that  he's  a  lap  dog.  There  is  no  need 
to  underscore  this  point  and  they  do  not 
Nor  does  the  contrast  between  these  early 
^/I'^J^  *^*  difficult,  frustrating  businei 
of  Introducing  Elsa  to  the  methods  by  which 
her  species  finds  and  kills  its  food,  selects  its 

^H^  "^  <!?'>^"«*»  »t«  family  life  need  any 
added  emphasis.  ' 

It  takes  a  harder  heart  than  mine  to  re- 
main unmoved  by  Else's  pu2a!lement.  6er 
TJ^.  t"fP"tude  and  the  dW^^TeN^ 
as  she  tries  to  readjust  to  the  wUd  life     It 

m-.^^It,^'*  **"•  °'^^^"  °««»*  It"  moot  re- 
^J^n  •  ^^-  '"^'^  *^«°  Elsa  shyly 
T^^rt  "^^  "^  «v»>«»-bing  a  beating  fr^ 

taT^rfil  ^"^*'  "'"'*  P^y  ^^^  than 
eat.    As  for  the  end  of  the  film,  when  it  in 

Clear  that  KIs.  is  Intelligent  e^ugh  to  keJ^ 


infTh-  '^  '^°'"^-  "^''"8  ^'^  but  enjoy- 
i^.  it  P"'*"'^'^  company  of  the  Adaxn- 
fo^-oiV  "^^^^  "^^rt  «f  wondrous.     U 

hern  ^T^'.u*  '"^  *^*  accepted  notion  of 

?o/tr^;t^^t"  ^^'"^  '^-«  ^  --^  ^"P" 

•Born    Free"    was    made    on    location    in 

thfch  lncluH"''^'''^^^^'^''  P^«P*^^^°n 
w.ijcn  included  "screening"  about  3  000  llona 
including  a  trio  of  thr^-month4;S^cub^ 
to  find  the  13  finally  used  to  play-at  differ- 
ent ages-Elsa  and  her  family,  Oii  m^ 
adrnlre  the  patience  it  obviously  reqmr^^ 
r^es't^l.n'?''  ^^^eptlvely  simple  fi'l^^^d  th^ 
restr.alnt  and  good  taste  brought  to  it  bv 
Du^ecu>r  James  Hill  and  Screen^teTo^^J 
L   C   Copley  and  by  Bill  TYavers  and  h^^e 

^nf  hev^'J^T-,  '°  P'^^^  the  AdS^! 
sons  they  graciously  concede  the  movie  Vo 
the  succession  of  lions  who  impersonal  Eis^ 
I  went  away  from  "Bom  Free"  hearten«l  a^ 
entertained  as  I  have  not  been  bTS^y 


Reierve  Summer  Camp— Time  Not 
Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday,  June  1.  1966 
Mr.  mNSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  highly  respected  and  talented 
newspapermen  in  the  CTeveland  metro- 
politan  area  Is  Thomas  P.  Noonan  exec- 
utive editor  of  the  Lakewood  -Su^-Post 
and  the  Sun-Herald,  newspapers  which 
serve  thousands  of  readers  in  the  23d 
District  which  I  represent 

Mr^  Noonan  not  only  is  a  hard-working 
member  of  the  fourth  estate,  he  also  Is 

frJUl^^^'^  °^  ^^  ^^-  A™y  Reserve  who 
ooked  forw-ard  to  performing  a  service 
to  his  a>untry  during  his  recent  2  weeks- 
active  duty  He  was  badly  disappointed, 
as  he  reported  in  an  article  which  ^ 
sSJSeS  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  Sun-Post  and 

As  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcotmnlttee 
I  am  disturbed  at  the  report  he  brought 
wm.  ^d  I  have  sent  a  copy  to  MaJ.  Gen. 
William  J.  Sutton,  chief  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve for  his  comments.  I  hope  that  the 
situation  at  Camp  Drum  is  the  exception 
rather  thar^  the  rule.  In  our  Reserve 
training  program. 

Tom  Noonan's  article  follows: 

ASMT     SlTMMJEB     CaMPS:       IT'S     TlM«     NOT 

Tratnino 
(By  Tom  Noonan) 
Obligated  member's  of  Ohio's  defunct  Army 
Reserve  Dlvlslon-the  83d  Infantry— haven't 
been    forgotten    by    Uncle    Sam  com- 

pletely. •  "'^ 

+>,!^Jf^  '??  division  passed  out  of  eadstence 

the  end  of  last  year,  moet  members  who  stlU 

had    an    Army    Reserve    obligation    became 

paper  soldiers."  membew  of  a  Control  Group 

Vo^i'^'1,'''  L?*-  ^^'  M°  "  ««iPUtor^ 
flif^l^    ^w***"*^**"  ^'^  "«  being  notl- 

weekly  meetings,  they  sUll  must  attend  two 
weeks  of  Summer  Camp  thU  year. 

My  orders  came  two  months  a«fo      "At- 
tached to  U.S.  Army  Garrison   IMo',  camp 
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Dram,  N.T.,  for  M06  ^Milita^y  Occupational 
Specialty)  txainlng." 

So,  May  0, 1  packed  up  my  gear  and  beaded 
for  New  York. 

Upon  WTlval  I  found  they  knew  we  were 
coming,  but  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do 
with  u«.  * 

When  the  83d  Division  was  disbanded.  I 
•was  a  buck  sergeant  In  a  Combat  Engineer 
outfit.  Our  Job  was  to  build  bridges,  lay 
and  clear  minefields  and  do  similar  engineer 
work.  Summer  Camps  were  devoted  to  im- 
proving knowledge  of  eld  methods  and  learn- 
ing new  onee. 

Summer  Csonp  and  Drum  was  a  new 
experience.  . 

Detachment  3  (1209)  Included  109  Recerv- 
IstB  with  a  full  round  of  military  back- 
ground*— artillery,  armor.  Infantry,  even 
medics.  Moet  of  the  men  came  from  New 
Tork  or  New  Jersey,  although  several  ser- 
geants were  from  Ohio. 

One  ot  my  earUest  surprises  was  that  our 
work  Was  to  be  mostly  w^ith  dvilian  laborers. 

The  first  day  I  took  a  group  of  men  out 
to  a  rifle  range  where  some  civilian  w^orkmen 
were  replacing  targets.  The  soldiers  dug 
holes  around  the  targets. 

Another  day  we  filled  several  hundred 
sandbag.  We  also  swept  out  the  floor  of 
the  post's  airport  hangar.  And  counted 
40,102  mattress  covers  stored  In  a  warehouse. 

Several  days  we  didn't  do  anything.  It 
rained  and  "civilians  don't  work  in  the  rain." 
So  WW  huddled  around  a  fire  (the  tempera- 
ture waa  near  freezing)  and  watched  them 
play  cards  (something  cirilians  do  do  In  the 
rain). 

Meanwhile  a  group  of  cooks  received  train- 
ing by  unloading  grocery  trucks  at  the  post 
commisBary, 

An  artillery  s^geant  had  charge  of  a  group 
of  men  manning  the  poet's  ofiBcers'  quarters. 

A  transportation  specialist  did  get  MOS 
training.  He  took  care  of  details  for  the 
return  tripe  to  our  homes. 

During  the  two  weeks,  I  saw  two  bridge- 
bulldlng  sites — from  the  cab  of  a  truck.  I 
didn't  see,  much  less  fire,  a  rifle. 

The  Saturday  after  we  arrived,  an  addi- 
tional 150  Reaervtsts  came  on  duty  to  form 
Detachment  3's  second  company.  During 
any  given  time  this  summer  there  will  be 
several  hundred  Reservlstg  at  the  New  York 
post,  doing  little  work — and  learning  less. 

Camp  Drum  Is  Just  one  of  many  p>osts  at 
which  Reeervlsta  will  "train"  this  summer. 
Borne  Ohloans  have  received  orders  sending 
them  to  Indlantown  Oap.  Pa.  Others  are 
going  to  Camp  A.  P.  Hill,  Va..  where  the  83d 
Division  trained  during  recent  summers. 

With  the  nation  facing  the  combined  prob- 
lems of  governmental  economy  and  global 
military  conflict.  It's  hard  to  believe  funds 
are  being  spent  to  activate,  but  not  train, 
these  men. 

A  few  days  after  I  arrived  at  Camp  Drum, 
a  regular  army  specialist  stationed  at  the 
poet  told  me,  "You  know,  I  think  they're 
trying  to  prove  that  a  Reservist,  when  put 
on  two  weeks  of  active  duty,  doesn't  know 
1^  froBQ  down."  ' 

That  couldn't  have  been  the  goal.  They 
never  tried  to  find  out.  i 
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Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 


V. 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or    TENNXSSR 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1966 

The  House  In  Committee   of  the   Whole 
Bouae  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 


consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9167)  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  enable 

the  courts  to  de:U  more  elTectlvely  wiuh  the 
problem  of  narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GRroER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  oppovsition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amrndmcnt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seem.s  to  me  that  ue 
aa-e  losing  sight  here  of  our  main  ob- 
jective. Tliere  i.s  not  any  disasrwment 
about  that  on  eitlier  side  of  the  ai.sle. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  main  objective  here 
is  to  stop  or  to  slow  down  the  use  and 
the  sale  of  narcotics. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would  think, 
based  upon  some  of  the  remaiks  that 
have  beta  made,  that  some  Members  are 
in  favor  of  punisiiment  for  Uie  sake  of 
punLshment  of  those  peddlers  who  seJl 
narcotics  to  others.  But,  of  course,  that 
Is  not  so.     Tliat  cannot  be  so. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  our  objective  here  Ls 
to  cut  down  on  the  sale  of  narcotics. 

The  amendment  wlilch  has  tieen  pro- 
posed would  put  outride  the  E>ale  every 
person  who  has  .sold,  even  if  he  .sold  once 
for  the  sole  purjxxse  of  su-stainincr  his  own 
habit.  It  has  been  said  that  tliis  places 
an  intolerable  burden  uix)n  the  court, 
first,  because  I  think  wo  should  all  rec- 
ognize the  fact  tliat  the  courts  decision 
In  this  matter  Ls  not  subject  to  review. 
That  Is  provided  for  In  section  2906 
and  printed  on  pace  12  at  line  1  thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman.  thLs  relieves  uhe  court 
of  the  burden  of  being  technically  care- 
fiU  ab<-)ut  it.  It  puts  the  court 'in  the 
same  pasition  in  regard  to  tills,  as  in 
granrins  suspended  sentences.  I  believe 
with  the  reports  of  the  officei-s  of  the 
court  lie  will  find  it  not  difficult  to  take 
Into  coix-ideration  the  size  and  the 
amount  of  narcotics  that  were  bi  the 
possession  of  the  defendant  and  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  \1ctim  and  hov,-  bad  he  is. 
and  that  sort  of  thinfj. 

Second,  M  this  peddler  Is  removed 
from  any  pos.sibility  of  commitment,  he 
Is  almost  certain  to  po  back  onto  the 
streets  because  he  will  be  able  to  make 
bond.  As  we  kno'A-.  pretty  soon,  he  will 
be  able  to  make  bond,  and  be  pciTnitted 
to  go  out  on  his  o'aii  recognizance. 

He  can  perhaps  stay  out  for  a  year 
pending  trial.  The  peddler  who  is  doing 
It  In  order  to  sustain  himself  and  who 
wants  to  be  rehabilitated  will  have  the 
opportunity,  as  the  bill  clearly  .states.  It 
does  not  mean  simply  getting  him  off  the 
stufif.  Rehabilitation,  as  we  have  de- 
fined it.  means,  "likely  to  result  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  retuni  to  society  as 
useful  members  of  society."  so  that  he 
will  not  be  a  peddler  after  he  is  rehabili- 
tated. Rirtl:ermore.  if  he  elects  civil 
commitment  he  will  be  immediately 
taken  off  the  street  and  his  threat  as  a 
pun-eyor  of  narcotics  will  disappear. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUI 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  sui-prised  at  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  to  the  effect 
that  this  would  apply  at  all  to  the  ped- 
dler. I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
tent was  to  make  it  only  apply  to  a  user 
who  made  an  incidental  .sale. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  believe  that  is  the 
intent. 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wotUd 
hope  that  no  judge  would  apply  It  in 
that  way,  but  I  belle\-e  there  Ls  a  justifi- 
able feehng  among  many — and  there 
certainly  is  that  feeling  on  my  part — 
that  a  judge  would  exercise  most  pi^u- 
dent  jud,gment  along  that  line  in  favor 
of  the  peddler. 

But,  let  me  ask  tlie  gentleman  tliis 
question:  The  bill  as  written,  and  the 
amendment  wliich  the  committee  wants 
adopt«i,  would  exclude  those  who  con- 
spire to  unlawfully  import  or  sell,  but  it 
includes  tho-^e  v.ho  sell. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Ls-'  quite  an 
anomaly  in  that  situation,  where  you 
would  exclude  from  the  effects  of  the  act 
any  person  who  was  involved  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  import  or  sell. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  The  point  Is  that  I 
would  not  want  to  exclude  those  who 
sold  to  sustain  their  own  addiction.  : 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes,  but  what  the 
gentleman  says  and  what  the  amend- 
ment provides  and  what  the  bill  provides 
are  two  different  things.  The  amend- 
ment which  the  committee  Is  seeking  to 
have  adopted  Ls  improperly  ■written  in 
that  it  includes  a  more  serious  offense 
and  excludes  a  less  serious  offense. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  In  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy you  usually  have  to  prove'' those 
things  which  eliminate  the  single  or  small 
sale  for  the  purpose  of  supportins  an 
addict. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  If  there  were  presented  to  the 
committee  any  statistics  as  to  th^;  num- 
ber of  ^rst-tlme  pushers  this  would 
eliminate? 

Based  upon  a  considerable  amount  of 
experience  with  narcotics  cases,  we  find 
that  the  spread  of  these  cases  occurs 
from  one  Individual  to  another  feeding 
their  habit,  which  Is  something  I  thlnlt 
the  bill  Ls  attempting  to  attack.  ., 

But  I  would  like  to  know  the  statistics. 
Statistically,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  In  the  Seattle  area  this  Is  a  major 
fjictor. 


Clean  Water 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

'  OF    TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  has  a  right  to  pollute. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  makes 
that  statement  In  the  guidelines  he  has 
issued  for  control  of  water  pollution. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  has  taken  note 
of  it  In  an  editorial  outlining  moves  that 
have  been  taken  since  the  responsibilities 
for  water  pollution  control  were  shifted 
from  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the 
Interior  Department. 

The  Tribime  caUs  on  Industries  and 
the  States  to  cooperate  fully  in  elimina- 
ting what  it  describes  as  one  of  the  most 
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troublesome  problems  of  Industrialized 
America. 

The  expanded  antipollution  program, 
the  Tribune  says,  should  be  welcomed  and 
strengthened  as  needed.  I  offer  the  edi- 
torial for  the  Record  : 

Now  To  Get  Cle\n  Wateb  Program  in  Gea* 
Interior  Secretary  Udall.  the  nation's  new 
water  pollution  control  boss,  says  it  prob- 
ably will  be  a  decade  before  the  full  impact 
is  felt  of  the  governmetot's  drive  to  clean  up 
streams  and  lakes.  In  A6me  areas  heroic  ef- 
forts will  be  necessary  *rely  to  keep  abreast 
of  Increasing  pollutlon." 

Meantlme    new    bills    to    strengthen    the 
existing   Virater    Quality   Act.   in   which   the 
federal  government  cooperates  with  states  in 
eliminating  water  contamination,  are  in  Con- 
gress.   Udall  did  not  put  a  price  tag  on  the 
cleanup  program,  but  some  estimates  place  It 
at  150  million  dollars  over  a  15-year  period 
Water    pollution    control    r^sponsibiutles 
were  formally  shifted  this  week  to  Interior 
from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  In  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
Some  critics  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
putting  the  program  in  a  department  already 
concerned  with  coal,  oil  and  gas.  Irrigation 
and  other  programs  invohing  actual  or  po- 
T    l^""^"^^  °^  pollution.     One  factor  in 
the  shift  was  di.ssatlsfaction  by  wildlife  in- 
terests   with    Public   Health   Service   efforts 
especially  reg.irding  marine  life.     In  any  re- 
spect, the  change  is  now  In  effect  and  It  bc- 

tu'^v'Tn  '"^"f '^'^''   ^"1   states   to   cooperate 
fully  In  eliminating  one  of  the  mo.st  trouble- 

Sica'"'"''*'"^    of    modern,    industrialized 
In  assuming  his  new  .luthoritv,  Mr    Udall 

m,.mJ'',^"'f  ^''"^'  '°'  '=*«'^^  '"  e.stabllshing 
quality  standards  on  interstate  waters     Un- 

?9«7  t'  ^^?  T  •"^*'''"  ^'^^'^  "»^"  -J^ne  30, 
1987  to  set  standards  and  thereby  qualify 
^r  federal  Cleanup  grants.  If  a  state  fafts 
^^hn?  "?  ,w'  ^^'  "'^  de'-xlllne  (with  some 
^'^  ?h»  .*  ?'  industries  and  municipali- 
ties)  the  Interior  .secretary  is  authorized  to 

fxercK^  cf  ''"  f '""''*  °"  "^"^'^  governors  to 
exercise  strong  leadership  in  establishing 
water  quality  criteria.  He  Is  initiating  talk! 
tTon  o?'"^*'^'-'''  "'""''^'^  ^°'-  ''tt«^kingV>Uu- 
H^Jl  lu^'T  '''"'*  '^•^^^  ^"°^  the  border. 
Srftron^"  ^I''''  Pollution  control  Admin- 
mratlon  ten  days  in  which  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  enforcement  of  water  quaX 
0^.^"'.  ^"'^  announced  a  series  of  en- 
forcement   conferences    for    different    river 

Win''^'f"L"'r'^"   ^'"'^^   ^""''^   indic.ited    they 

waL^Uhin'.?";"'!*'  "''""*  f^"-  interstate 
waters  within  their  boundaries 

thatTp^.u">,"  ^""°""^ed  by  Udall  require 
thetlc  vif  •  '^'^°"°'"''-'  conservation  .and  aes- 
the  mJf  "  ^  considered  In  determining 
the  most  appropriate  use  of  a  stream      The 

^y\.T''r  °'  ^"^  ^'delin:rsi.nT«' 
n^l\T^  ^°  °"^  ^^'^  ^  ^'Kht  to  pollute  - 
They  also  state   that  "no  stand.^rd  will   be 

w  treatment  or  control  to  be  discharged  Into 

o?'con^o7''^^  "'n  thfs'm"'''°"l  ^^'^*'"-» 
foot  rtra^,^;  ■  .  ^'^  "^^^'^  ^^^^  't  says, 

^Uol  ff'"^'"  ^"'"Uiat'on  Of  sources  Vf 
«ri„^J"  ''^^'"  systems  must  cea.<«  The 
Kmt^  ^ntl-pollutlon  program  shmild^ 
'eicomed  and  strengthened  as  needed. 
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Israel  Leads  the  War 


,    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

Of    NEW    TORK 

»  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 
Mr.     KUPFERMAN.    Mr      SueaJr** 
help  without  political  doiiEatlon  I,  tS 


request  of  newly  emerging  naUons,  and 
Israel,  although  Itself  only  18  years  old 
has  led  the  way  In  this  regard. 

An  excellent  article  in  the  New  York 
Tunes  of  Saturday,  May  28,   covering 
Premier  Levi  Eshkol's  trip  to  Africa.  6e. 
talis  the  way  to  accomplish  this, 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
EsHKOL  Oft  on  7-Nation  Tour  op  Africa 

(By  James  Feron) 
Jeri-.s.mem  (Israeli  Sector).  May  27  — 
Premier  Levi  Eshkol  left  today  for  a  three- 
week  tour  Of  Africa,  a  continent  that,  he 
said,  shared  with  Israel  the  achievement  of 
having  'cast  off  slavery  for  freedom  in  the 
same  epoch  of  mankind's  history  " 

I^emter  Eshkol.  who  will  spend  a  few  da)T, 
in  Paris  first,  was  seen  off  at  Lydda  Airport 
bj  a  large  delegation  of  African  Ambassador.s 
He  is  the  first  Israeli  leader  to  visit  the  Afri- 
can continent.  ^-^^  "■'^^^ 
The  Premier's  visit  is  expected  to  be  some- 
r,i,"^  5  f  triumphal  tour.    Nowhere  has  Is- 
raeli  diplomacy   and   assistance   been   more 
succe.s.sfui  than  in  Africa  and  his  hosts  have 
indicated  they  will  receive  him  accordingly 
Israel  malnUains  diplomatic  relations  with 
2.    African    states,    including    all    of    black 
Africa  except  Mauritania  and  Somalia,  both 
of  which  are  closely  tied  to  the  Arab  world 

md'pr  '"^"^1  ^'J  ^■''"''"K  "^  20  countries 
and  Prc.-nier  Eshkol  will  v^sit  seven  of  them. 

TWO-DAY    \1srr    TO    SE.VECAL 

He  will  arrive  In  Dakar  on  Sunday.     In- 

It'rlnH  f /",  ^'""P"''  stopover,  the  visit  waa 
e.v  ended  to  two  days  at  the  urging  of  sene- 
galis  President,  Lipoid  Senghor.  ThlThL 
assumed  special  interest  here  in  view  of  Mr 

Uiiited  Arab  Republic,  Lebanon  and  Morocco 

In   none  of   Uiese   countries  did   the  final 

communique    of    President    Senghor  s    vTt 

that  IS  noticed  here  and  it  Is  perhaps  charar- 
teristic   Of   the   effectiveness  of  Isr^elf  UnL 
with   African  states,   even   those  with   large 
Moslem  populations,  such  as  Senegal. 
Mr.  Eshkol's  tour  also  wlU  take  hime  to  the 

vmerT^M^r'^"''^    '^"^   ^°'^°    (Leopold! 
Kenya  "^'^^^^y  Republic.  Uganda  and 

Israeli  programs  in  these  countries  extend 
from  paratroop  instruction  In  the  Congo  to 
hotel  construction  in  Kenya.  They  Include 
arrangements  with  the  leftist  regtaie  In 
Uganda  and  the  right  wing  Goverri^nt  o" 
.he  Ivory  Coast.  Israeli  ties  range  from  1947 
When  Liberia  supported  the  Palestine  resolu- 
tion in  the  United  Nations,  to  the  pr^ent 
when  Mr.  Eshkol  will  sign  a  cultural  ^reeJ 
ment  with  the  Malagasy  Republic. 

■The  Palestine  resolution  provided  for  the 
tTonii/if  o^\.°'  °^'"^'^  ^-^-^P'  and  me  JanN 
and  into  an  Arab  state.     The  latter  has  not 

S^nf.hf,   ^^''  ^""^  •^"'^'^'^  ^""^  ^^e  united  Arab 
Republic  have  annexed  the  territory 

More  than  600  of  the  832  Israeli  exoerta 
working  abroad  were  engaged  In  AfrS 
countries  last  year  and  1  200  of  the  2^ 
for^elgn  trainees  studying  in  Israel  came  from 

Only  about  half  the  requests  for  assist- 
ance were  accepted  by  Israel,  but  not  sSr 

T7     w     v.^^^  ^^^"^  "°^  learned  what  they  can 
do  and  what  they  can  not  do. 

th-^A^^,^*^°^*  ''^  '*°  ^^"^  "«  """ch  closer  to 

Iw  ^  d  ^''■■r''',^""^"  ^'^  ^"P"^  ""^  African 
aid  said.      "Israel  U  a  country  where  you  can 
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d«Tnlt'^,'°"l,''^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^"'"^  ^^  could  not 
do  anything   right,   that  were  •suited'  onlT 

Zr^t'^J  tb''^^  A  Jewish  soim^  Co 
ever  heard  of  a  Jewish  soldier?    And  so  It  is 

^  ?>,.  ',v'°"'=''"*^  ^"^^^  ^''^'  and  moet 
^fri'c^a  .°ld."  ^-^"^'-"°-."  -  expert  on 

Israel's  most  successful  program  in  Africa 
h^  been  the  pioneering  agricultural  g^ou^ 
that  have  established  new  towns  with  solid 
meTuliT  ''^"  ^"^^-l"-«*  ^oaern  fari°'ng 

African    Government*    h^ve    now   become 

r^u'urT  h"  ^""^  ^"-^'^  "^^  without 
political  motives,  and  each  year  the  program 
gets  bigger.  The  Israelis,  now  burdened^tS 
economic  problems  of  their  own.  are  b^n^ 
i.lng  to  shift  mor^of  the  costs  to  the  Af^an 


A.V     L'NDERSTANDI.VG     OF    ATKICANS 

f  h!ft"*  t"""  »  ^  "PP^-enUy  more  to  it  than 
that^  IsraeU  experta  feel  that  they  undel^ 
stand    the   African*    better    than   do^^e 


Local  Conser?ation  Gronpi  Add  Beauty 
to  the  Land 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES       - 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1966 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker 
beautification  has  been  much  in  the 
news.  Many  special  projects  are  being 
fostered,  some  at  considerable  cost,  to 
screen  unsightly  areas,  plant  flowers  and 
so  on  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  certain  group  that  removes  ugliness 
and  restores  beauty  to  our  land  every  dav 
as  a  bj-product  of  Its  regular  actiWtles 

tinlT^w^"^^"^  ^^"^  theM  conserva- 
tion district,  a  local  unit  of  government 
organized  and  run  by  land  owners  and 
operators  whose  aim  Is  proper  use  and 
treatment  of  our  land   and  water   re 

sources.  v»ai*:r    re- 

Mlchlgan  has  82  soD  conservation 
districts,  with  more  than  45.000  cooper- 
ators,  and  there  are  nearly  3,000  districts 
throughout  the  Nation. 

We  In  Michigan  are  proud  of  the 
record  our  soil  conser\'aaon  distrlcta 
,  have  made  In  the  past  three  decadS  In 
Plannmg  soil  and  water  conservation' 
measures  on  4I4  million  acres,  and  ap- 
Pljing  the.se  measures  on  almost  half 
of  that  acreage. 
This  resource  improvement  Is  having 

f^'^r^^^^  ™P^^^  ^"  "^y  State  in  better 
protected  land,  better  farming.  quauTy 
foods  for  our  tables,  and  otS^r  ways 
But  when  I  drive  through  my  home  con-' 
un^]"""^}  ^;=trict.  I  can  sp^t  co^r?a- 
tion-treated  land  because  it  Is  beautiful 
An  article  on  this  subject  appeared 
recently  m  the  Gratiot  County  Sd 

^oT    ,^"    Conservation   Service,    the 
Federal  agency  that  assists  conserv-atlon 
d^  rtct^.     I  should  Uke  to  Include  the 
ai  tide  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  : 
Con.si;rvation  Adds  Beauty 
<By  W.D.Miller) 
tn2^^v,""'-K'°''  ^^^^^f-^-afon  district  coopera- 

of^l^rn^To^rS-rce^-ppiication 

bei;?S  oftkrc^ouitry^fdV  -'^-™'    «' 
Most  farmers  know  that  strip  cropplmt  field 
windbreaks,  grass  watens-ays  and  othw '(^n 
senratlon  practices  result  In  t^e  c^^ng 
of  our  non-renewable  resources  ors^r^f 
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wa^er.  They  also  Itnow  that  the  applica- 
tion of  tbeae  practices  result  In  more  nuxiey 
In  tbe  bank  at  the  end  ol  the  year.  Hov- 
•ver  Uttl«  thought  haa  been  given  to  tli0 
importance  of  preserving  and  Increasing  the 
natural  beauty  with  which  this  nation  la 
blessed. 

The  Importance  of  natural  beauty  was 
recognized  by  the  President  when  he  called 
•  oonference  on  this  subject  last  May.  In 
his  speech  to  the  conference  he  said.  "Var 
xtatur&l  beauty  la  not  a  luxury  for  t^e  satis- 
fled.  It  Is  not  a  pleasant  fiiu  or  a  supfr- 
flclal  enjoyment.  Natural  beauty,  as  you 
and  I  ooocelve  it,  la  tbe  world  that  we  live 
In.  It  is  the  environment  In  which  we  were 
bom.  and  grow  to  maturity,  and  live  our 
Uvea  .  .  .  The  Importance  of  natural  beauty 
cannot  be  easily  measured.  It  cannot  be 
coded  for  computers  or  calculated  by  econo- 
mists. But  It  Is  proven  beyond  doubt  by 
the  history  of  the  race,  and  experience  of 
our  own  lives." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently 
•tated,  "It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
to  give  greater  eniphaels  to  beautlficatlon  of 
the  rural  landscape  through  such  things 
as  Improved  homes  and  farmsteads;  control 
of  flres,  insects  and  disease:  improvement  of 
forests  and  woodlands,  windbreaks,  and  shel- 
tearbelts;  landscaping  of  farmsteads,  control 
of  •rosion.  floods  and  droughts,  enhance- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat;  and  devel- 
opment of  land  and  water  resources. " 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been 
charged  with  providing  technical  assistance 
to  private  landowners  In  this  program. 

The  Soil  conservation  districts  In  Michigan 
are  also  vitally  interested  In  promoting  rural 
beauty.  They  are  revising  their  programs  to 
Include  this  additional  facet  of  land  use. 
District  coopcrators  and  all  land  owners  and 
occupier*  are  urged  to  take  a  new  look  at 
the  land  they  control. 

A  farmstead  windbreak  adds  beauty  to  the 
landscape.  It  can  also  save  up  to  thirty  pe*- 
cent  of  a  winters  fuel  bill.  Well  sodded  ditch- 
banks  cut  down  the  cost  of  maintenance 
drainage  systen^s  and  adds  to  the  appearance. 
Field  windbreaks  reduce  wind  erosion  while 
adding  to  the  general  beauty.  Erosion  con- 
trol structures  prevent  the  ugly  gullying  and 
cut  b<uA  along  our  county  drains. 

Strip  cropping  lends  a  pleasant  pattern  to 
the  landscape  while  preventing  erosion. 
Small  odd  areas  planted  to  pines  and  wild- 
life shrubs  break  monotony  and  provide  cover 
and  food  for  game  and  songbirds.  Properly 
Installed  tile  dralnsige  systems  -rtth  pro- 
tected outlets  result  In  healthy,  .'d'al  high 
yielding  crops  that  are  a  Job  to  behold.  Grass 
waterways  and  good  cover  crops  help  provide 
clear.  Sowing  streams.  Well  grassed  road  cuts 
add  to  general  beauty  and  help  prevent  sllta- 
tlon  of  public  drains.  Farm  ponds  conser%-e 
water  as  well  as  provide  ideal  family  recrea- 
tional areas. 

Driving  for  pleasure  Is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  recreatlon.'U  activities.  Tlie 
application  of  soli  and  water  conservation 
practices  can  make  this  infinitely  mare 
pleasurable  to  all.  Technical  assistance  on 
all  of  these  practices  and  many  others  are 
available  at  the  local  SCS  office 


Fair   Labor   Standards   Amendmenti    of 
1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF   TKNNTSflEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26,  1966 

The  Houae   in   Committee  at  the   Whole 
Bouse  QO  the  State  of  the  Union  had  tindar 


consideration  the  bni  (HH.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  8tan<lards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  employ- 
ees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for 
oth«-  purpoBes. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chalnrian,  this 
House  will  pass  HJR.  13712,  th(  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966. 

It  was  my  Intention  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  which  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  broadening  the  coverage  of 
the  minimum  wage  laws  without  increas- 
ing the  minimum  from  the  present  $1.25. 

During  the  debate,  it  has  become  ob- 
vious that  such  an  amendment  would 
have  failed  of  passage.  I  was  Informed 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  had  decided  to  oppose  all  amend- 
ments. Purthermore.  the  obvious  In- 
tention of  my  colleagues  was  to  increase 
the  minimum.  For  this  reason,  I  did 
not  offer  the  amendment. 

I  will  vote  for  passage,  and  would 
vote  for  passage  even  if  my  amendments 
had  failed.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  have  been  a  better  biU  if 
It  had  simply  increased  the  coverage  at 
this  time. 

In  1961,  Congres.s  added  3.6  million 
new  employees  to  the  24  million  already 
covered  while  adding  a  25-percent  wage 
increa.se.  This  wi\s  a  15-perccnt  increase 
in  coverage. 

The  bill  includes  a  28-percent  wage  in-  ' 
crease  while  adding   7.2  million  to  the 
29.6  million  already  covered,  an  incretise 
of  25  percent. 

Although  I  believe  that  this  action  Is 
somewhat  drastic,  I  will  voSe  for  the 
bill.  TJie  Morris  amendmcntlwhich  de- 
lays for  1  year  the  last  stepun  the  in- 
creases makes  the  bill  more  »asonable. 
I  wanted  my  colleagues  to  krrow  why  I 
did  not  introduce  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  my  fecliti.t'.s  on  the  bill. 


Fair   Labor   Standards   Amendments  of 
1966 

SPEECH 

OK 

HON.  WALTER  H.  iVIOELLER 

Of    OUT  J 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^iday.  May  26,  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiu'e  on  t;.e  Suite  of  the  Union  had  under 
oonsldrmtlon  the  bill  (HR  13712)  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  .Stancl.vrd.'^  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  MOELLER  Mr  Cliainnan.  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  express  my  wholehearted 
support  and  the  support  of  the  working 
people  of  the  10th  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio  of  the  new  minimum  wage  law 
which  was  approved  by  this  House  on  last 
Thursday. 

Although  district  business  kept  me 
from  voicing  my  approval  In  pei-son.  I 
paired  for  it  and  I  express  the  feeling  of 
thousands  of  Ohio  citizens  who,  by  vlr- 
ture  of  this  bill,  wlU  be  better  able  to 
provide  themselves  and  their  families 
with  more  necessities  of  life — and  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life. 

I  look  with  favor  on  the  broadened 


coverage  of  this  new  minimum  wage  bill 
because  It  enables  persons,  who  by  no 
fault  of  their  own  In  many  cases,  have 
found  themselves  obUged  to  work  for  55 
and  65  cents  an  hour  in  order  to  provide 
their  families  with  food  and  shelter— as 
Inadequate  as  It  may  have  been. 

Thls-i>ill  shows  the  way  for  adequate 
wages  for  work  performed  in  keeping 
with  the  costs  of  living. 

The  10th  IXstrict  in  Ohio  and  its  citi- 
zens will  benefit  greatly  from  this  legis- 
lation. We  do  not  feel  that  It  wUl  ad- 
versely affect  our  Industries;  to  the  con- 
trary, the  better  wages  will  enable  our 
citizens  to  buy  more  of  the  necessities 
of  life. 

I  am,  by  the  same  token,  in  favor  of 
the  stretch-out  amendments.  I  think 
that  the  smaller  businesses  will  need  time 
to  adjust  to  the  new  regulations — to  the 
new  wages  and  I  think  It  right  that  they 
should  be  given  an  adjustment  period. 

The  new  Minimum  Wage  Act  as  passed 
here  last  Thursday,  is  hailed  in.  Ohio  as 
economic  justice.  We  look  forward  to  a 
new  era  of  fair  pay  and  economic  equal- 
ity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  Massachusetts' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 

Mr.  MoCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1958,  the  Congress  pas.sed  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  which  put  the 
United  States  firmly  into  the  space  age 
which  had  begun  with  sputnik  a  short 
time  before.  Tliis  was  a  completely  bi- 
partisan move,  with  a  draft  bill  sent  up 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  introduced 
in  the  House  by  myself  and  other  Mem- 
bers. The  bill  wns  considered  a^id  refined 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics 
and  Space  Exploration,  which  Included 
many  of  the  most  senior  memljers  of  the 
standing  committees,  including  the  mi- 
nority leader.  As  then  majority  leader, 
I  was  chairman  of  this  Select  committee. 

In  our  careful  deliberations  on  the 
great  problems  of  the  space  age,  includ- 
ing its  potential  for  good,  and  its  poten- 
tial for  posing  a  militarj-  threat,  the  se- 
lect committee  ixiilt  a  lasting  record  d 
Information  and  commentary  which  to- 
day is  still  looked  to  for  guidance  and 
Insight,  even  tiiought  years  have  passed 
and  great  progress  in  si^acc  flight  haf 
been  achieved. 

We  are  moving  into  a  diflficuii  period 
of  history,  with  many  problems  at  home 
and  abroad  to  command  our  best  talents. 
These  involve  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  want,  the  frustrations  of  pcopk 
whose  aspirations  are  high  but  who  have 
been  denied  the  op!X)rtunity  to  share  not 
only  in  the  wealth  of  our  growing  econ- 
omy, but  also  to  share  in  active  partici- 
pation in  the  management  and  direction 
of  our  society.  We  sec  greater  needs  for 
education,  to  provide  the  training  to  mest: 
the  many  demands  of  a  more  comple* 
world,  and  to  provide  the  understand- 
ing of  our  fellow  men  so  that  we  BM 


live  together  in  a  peaceful  and  improving 
world. 

It  was  in  the  light  of  these  ever  pres- 
ent and  even  worsening  problems  that  I 
found  rays  of  hope  for  Improvement  and 
new  solutions  to  old  pix>blems  as  the  po- 
tentials of  spac^'cre  described  to  our 
select  committee.    Progi-ess  In  our  eco- 
nomic life,  in  our  control  over  nature 
through  knowledge  of  science  are  impor- 
tant to  ending  the  sense  of  fi-ustration 
which  is  found  so  many  places  in  Amer- 
Ice  and  in  foreign  lands.  And  a  frustrated 
people  are  a  threat  to  representative  gov- 
ernment itself,  on  which  human  freedom 
rests,  and  which  has  served  this  Republic 
so  well. 

The  select  conunlttce  In  Its  delibera- 
tions as  printed  in  the  large  volume  of 
hearings  showed  Its  acute  awareness  of 
the  military  threat  which  might  lie  In 
space  if  the  United  States  did  not  move 
promptly  to  meet  the  challenge  which 
Communist  space  activity  posed  to  lis. 
Through  detailed  questioning  of  a  wide 
variety  of  military  and  scientific  wit- 
nesses, we  explored  the  many  questions 
and  the  needs  to  be  met  if  space  were  not 
to  become  a  threat.    From  this,  we  leatn- 
ed  that  space  developments  could  be- 
come a  great  blessing  if  we  did  not  let 
down  our  guard  by  neglecting  our  mili- 
tary activities  in  space.     And  we  also 
learned  that  having  protected  ourselves 
and  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world 
against  abuse  of  space  power  that  what 
else  we  did  in  space  could  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  advancement  of  science,  a 
stimulus  to  education,  and  a  provider  of 
practical    benefits    In    such    areas    as 
weather  prediction,  communications,  and 
navigation. 

Consequently,  It  was  with  some  Inter- 
est that  I  r?ad  the  views  of  Dr.  Charles 
8.  Sheldon  II  who  served  the  select  com- 
mittee as  assistant  staff  director.    The 
first  of  his  papers  is  an  Imaginative  look 
forward  to  the  end  of  this  century  re- 
flecting on  the  contributions  which  space 
can  make  to  the  growth  and  progress  of 
America.    It  Is  imagination  based  upon 
some  years  of  detailed  study  of  the  real 
potentials  of  space,  and  hence  to  be  con- 
sldertfd  as  a  serious  attempt  to  weigh  an 
uncertain   future.     The   second   of  his 
papers  is  a  briefer  exposition  on  the  cur- 
rent dilemmas  in  choosing  new  goals  for 
wir  national  space  program,  a  matter 
which  Is  absorbing  much  public  attention 
at  the  present  time.    The  text  of  the  pa- 
pers is  as  follows  : 

?OUKTH  GODDARD  MEMORIAL  SYMPOSIUM  AMER- 
ICAN    A.STRONAUTICAL     SOCIETY SPACE     ACK 

IN  THK  Fiscal  Year  2001— Applications 
AND  Utilization  of  Spack  Technoloct  anb 
Systems— The    Overall    Economic    Opt- 

LOOK 

(Presented  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Sheldon  n,>  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
"arch  la,  1966,  Sheraton  Park  Hotel, 
Washington.  DC.) 

(Note —The  purpose  of  Uils  paper  la  to 

S!!^*'^,.^'^°'^°""^''«  ^"'^^  of  overall  economic 
ttends  likely  to  affect  the  Nation  in  the  years 
leading  up   to  fiscal   year  2001,  in  light  of 
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J,^,'  f'^i'^o^  's  "  member  of  the  profes- 
^  staff  Of  the  National  Aeronautic  and 
dS^  ^^,""'".''  ^''^""ve  Office  of  the  Preei- 
ne^Lan  ^  .1^"^  V^  personal  and  are  not 
'«cessamy  those  of  the  Council. 


space  technology  and  systems.  The  ap- 
proach haa  been  to  range  over  the  history  of 
Uansportatlon  In  search  of  analogies,  and  to 
speculate  on  coming  possibilities  from   the 

nffn^f  °f  ^?*  ^^^*'  e^'Posure  to  advanced 
planning  in  the  aerospace  field.  The  general 
conclusion  la  that  changes  In  many'^trends 
will  be  revolutionary  through  marked  ad- 
vances In  man's  ability  to  manipulate  his 
environment  and  his  biology,  and  to  extend 
his  geographic  frontiers.     Overall,  the  proe- 

^J^^  ^^J"^"^-  ^"^^  ^^  demands  upon  his 
skill    and   determination   will    be   of   a  new 

order  ol  difficulty.) 

introduction 
Adding  the  dimension  of  tim<?  to  the  studv 
of  economic  problems  Is  not  new.     It  ha"s 
been  done  well  In  a  large  number  of  studies 
hL^^?^!''  ^^^^^y-     "  Is  beginning  to  be 
done  with  Increasingly  useful  tools  In  identi- 
fying   economic    indicators    of    future    eco- 
nomic trends.     This  has  been  done  both  aa 
a  measure  of   business  cycles  and  now  for 
economic  mode,  buildlng'as  a  guide  tl  ap- 
plied macro-economics.    Based  on  such  stud- 
ies, and  tempered  by  experience,  fiscal  and 
monetary   tools   can    be   used   to   encourage 
economic  growth,  to  stabilize  prices,  and  to 
stimulate  full  employment.    It  was    ult  l-^ 
month  that  the  twentieth  ann  vli^ary  of  ^e 
Employment  Act  of  1946  was  celebraLd    the 
act  Which  gave  ua  the  President's  Council  of 
F^n^r  '^  ^''^'""-  *^«  Congressional   Joint 

nomln   r'  ^T*"'*^***'  ^""^  *^«  a»»"al  Eco- 
nomic  Report  of  the  President. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  other  great  snace 
activist  nation,  has  its  economic  Gosp  an 
organization,  struggling  with  ever  moVe  com" 
plex  measures  of  economic  activltv  for  m^- 
poses  Of  planning  and  controlling  the  So 
Viet  economy  in  accordance  with  their  na- 
tional objectives.     Our  economy  Is  governed 

wilfnroblhV'""""*  ^^'''  b"t  both^ystems 
will  probably  respond  better  to  pollcv  eoals 
through  increased  use  of  advance!  dati  K- 
rSveT^^""  ""'^^  ^'^  --*-"y  ^^B 
Economists,  for  all  their  skills  and  notable 
successes  in  recent  years  In  selecting  policies 
Which  have  sustained  economic  growth  vritb 
minimal  economic  dislocation  cannot  yet 
congratulate  themselves  either  on  the°r  sL 
gle-handcd  success  In  shaping  and  directlL 

futur^e^L^S,-   "   '^^^'^^   ^^^   ---'' 
Changing  nature  of  economic  problems 
All  of  our  intellectual  life- has  been  In  fer- 
ment In  recent  generations,  and  economics 

l?nnY"^P"°"-  "^"'^  °^  "«  l'^  the  profes! 
sion  have  seen  major  shifts  in  areas  of  con- 
cern and  changes  In  the  Identification  of  the 
main  tasks   to   be   accomplished.     Just   one 

the  distribution  of  wealth  with  talk  of  "no 
more  frontier"  and  nttle  more  growth      Thpn 

TulTT"  ^/^  "•  ''''  P-blfms  relate? to 
stimulation  of  production  coupled  with  re- 
source allocation  and  price  control.  Post- 
mnn.l  "^^  ^l^"^^  imbalances.  International 
monetary  controls,  and  how  to  bring  about 

TnrtJv^/'*  ^'■°^*'  °^  underdeveloped  nations 
Today,  increasingly  it  Is  the  questions  of  how 
to  cope  with  the  consequences  of  rapid  popu- 
lation growth,  urbanization  with  needed  in- 
frastructure changes,   automation,   and   the 

Tn^^'T^.^f^^'^  ^^^^'^'^  ^^^  '"^'t  advanced 
and  the  still  emerging  nations. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  earlier 
distrust  by  practical  businessmen  of  eco- 
nomic theorizing  to  almost  an  uncritical 
view  of  the  ability  of  economics  and  Its  mo^t 
modem  tools  to  solve  the  major  econ^r^c 
problema  of  our  society.  Economics  Itself 
Tftl,  *f°P"'  *°"easlngly  mathematical  and 
statistical,  and  vast  amounts  of  data  must 
be  manipulated  In  discovering  both  slgnlfi- 
arnon.  H^^  *?**  suspected  relationships 
among  different  parts  of  our  econonUc 
system. 
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A  c.«e  can  be  made  that  economic  prin- 
cip  es  must  be  understood  and  applied  Mth 
real  skill  for  the  modern  economy  to  attaTn  a 
reasonable  balance  in  moving  toward  it^ 
major  goals.  But  further,  it  rln  be  argued 
that  economics  has  not  yrt  really  come  to 
gnps  «1th  some  of  the  main  operaUve  Torc^ 
n  hu^an  society  which  alter  t^nds  of  actu  - 
tiL  J^^f  ^^  economics  is  .seeking  norma- 
tive  factors  and   predictability   baled    noon 

lTtTl^:lTr  "'  I^^'^^g'^'y  underwood  a^nS 
cataloged  forces,  it  is  less  ready  to  cope  with 
the  unexpected,  the  sharply  cataclysmic 
chanpes  of  major  wars,  natural  disasUrsa^d 
rexolutionary  technological   changes 

Tlie  economic  historian  c^n  recognize  how 
ser.ou.ly  p.^t  expectations  have  bS^rupseT 
by  the  unforeseen,  but  this  leads  more  e^lly 
to  the  generalization  that  economic  changes 
wi^l  stu-prise  us  than  to  the  speclfl^^of 
Where  and  how  changes  wUl  occur.  S^a^ 
technology  is  one  of  these  disturbing  f^ 
toi^  Which  WUl  bring  Jerks  and  even  chan^ 

menii^  of  '"'"  «''^«'^i««  "^ore  regular  move^ 
ments  of  our  economic  indicators. 

Interactions  of  space  and  various  discipUnci 
One  ^way    or    another,    almost    every    in- 
tellectual dkcipline  is  or  will  be  affected  br 
space   technology,    and    in    turn    aS^t   ^i 
of  them  can  offer  something  to  the  future 
of    our    space    developments.      Already    %1r! 
r^^^^VZ'^   ^^'^   °^   physical    science   and 
many  kinds  of  biological  sciences,  and  every 
form  of  engineeruig   have   been   enlisted   In 
pursuing   the    development    of    space  l«ch^ 
nology      or      exploiting   it*   potential.      The 
l^havloral  and  social  sciences  have  to  a  far 
lesser  extent  reacted  positively  to  space    or 
been  called  upon  for  help.     The  exce^UoZ 
axe  few  enough  that  they  can ^id^nufled 
as  major  Illustrative  examples.    I^me  studies 
have  been  made  of  group  dynamics  for  fu- 
ture  space   crews   to   be   confined    In   space 
cabhis  for  extended  periods  of  time.     Pou! 
takers   have  been   Interested  In   mass  reac- 
tions to  space  achievements  and  in  the  effects 
o    these  views  on  other  part*  of  our  political 
ife^   Some  lawj-ers  have  been  fairly  energetic 

«Hn  ^"^^.''T  "''^^P'*  °f  space  law  and 
testing  out  draft  treaty  proposals.  Public 
administration  speclallaU  have  only  b^gu^ 
to  explore  the  problems  of  organLlng  to 
meet  effectively  the  management  nee<U  of 
the  vast  new  technical  complexlUes  of  the 
space  age.  Government  and  private  Industry 
have  done  more  in  the  pragmatic  sense  to 
meet  the  organizational  challenges  posed  by 
the  systems  approach  to  engineering^^  the 
pattern  common  to  all  fields,  a  few  mUltary 
pioneers  deserve  special  credit  for  seeing  well 
ahead  of  the  masses  of  their  coUeagu^  that 
space  could  be  applied  to  the  military  art 
(which  is  more  than  Just  a  science).  Such 
applications  are  now  Important  beyond  their 
.  "  K^f,  ^  """^  °^^'"^'  miiitaiy  posture 

rr.iT f^  T°^^^"  ^''*''''  ^'^y  tentatively 
come  to  grips  with  the  Implications  of  a 
broadened  universe  for  human  thought  and 
human  relationships,  and  the  possible  uUl- 
mate  implications  for  human  kind  if  we 
l'ZW°  "^*  "  h5TX)lhetlcal  larger  sentient 
galactic  community  of  variegated  life  forms 
and  quite  different  social,  cultural,  and  et^ 
leal  systems. 

Businessmen  have  been  quicker  to  recoe- 
nlze  both  the  Immediate  prospects  for  Gov- 
ernment contract*  for  space  work,  ar.d  to 
project    the    growth    likely    to    occur    which 

r^Tr^  ^""^  ^'"^  '■^•^  t°  expand  plant 
and  laboratory  faculties  and  to  recruit  sci- 
entific and  engineering  talent  In  excess  of 
current  needs  to  strengthen  their  position  In 
emerging  markets. 

Professional  economists  as  a  group  have 
not  particularly  distinguished  the^lves  by 
Jll  ^^^  °^  '^^  implications  of  the  space 
ff.:.  ^^®  *'°'''^  ^e  "°t  meant  so  much  to 
chide  as  to  alert  economists  to  what  U  hap- 
pening n  modem  technology  and  in  sclen- 
tlflo  exploration. 
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Parallels  from  economic  history 
All  of  bia  professional  life,  the  writer  has 
been  fa«cliiated  by  the  historical  and  cur- 
rent Interactions  of  transportation  technol- 
ogy, expansion  of  world  commerce,  and 
economic  growth.  This  has  been  lived  vicari- 
ously through  the  past  of  Venice  and  the 
Hanseatlc  League,  the  age  of  exploration,  the 
first  turnpike  era  and  the  canal  era.  the 
coming  of  the  railway  and  steamship,  the 
period  of  modem  colonial  expansion,  the 
electric  street  railway,,  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine  and  paved  highway,  the  growth 
of  commercial  aviation  now^  in  actuality,  and 
finally  the  coming  of  8i>ace  travel.  All  of 
these  are  matched  by  similar  revolutions  In 
communications  by  letter,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  television.  Especially,  It  has 
been  his  rare  privilege  since  SputrUk  to  be 
placed  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  where  he  studied 
the  advanced  Ideas  of  the  beet  engineers  and 
most  Imaginative  scientists  of  the  country. 
The  shape  of  what  Is  within  our  reach  to 
attain  through  technology,  in  terms  of  con- 
crete achievements  only  awaiting  the  wln- 
nlitg  of  public  support  is  fantastic  beyond 
UI  ordinary  lay  understanding. 

Economiata  examine  space  indxistry  problems 
Kconomlsts  have  not  been  called  upon  for 
very  major  assistance  In  meeting  the  new 
problems  of  the  space  eige,  p>erhaps  from  a 
realization  that  their  existing  tools  have  not 
been  particularly  adapted  to  meeting  the 
needs.  They  have  been  asked  some  ques- 
tions concerning  the  burdens  of  space  ex- 
penditures.as  a  share  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct, of  total  Oovemment  expenditures,  and 
of  research  and  development  dollars.  They 
have  been  asked  alsout  the  regional  distribu- 
tion of  expenditures  for  space  work,  as  de- 
rived from  data  on  contracts,  prime  and  sub-. 
but  in  responding  they  have  been  hampered 
by  a  census  coding  of  economic  categories 
which  baa  not  kept  pace  with  rapidly  chang- 
ing activities,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  space 
work  Involves  not  a  clean-cut  separate  In- 
dustry but  rather  bits  and  pieces  of  almost 
•very  industry.  Only  the  most  ambitious 
identiflcatlon  of  Individual  tmasactlons,  and 
the  construction  of  complicated  Input  out- 
put tables  into  a  matrix  could  begin  with 
big '  computers  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions pieople  ask.  Economists  have  studied 
tb«  multiplier  effects  upon  an  economy  of 
given  type*  of  expendltiires,  but  these  do  not 
•utomaticaUy  answer  what  the  direct  and 
immadiate  consequences  are  of  space  work, 
and  they  tell  us  even  lees  about  the  future. 
We  can,  of  course,  see  in  the  gross  sense  that 
Oalifomla  is  built  in  considerable  part 
•round  the  aerospace  industry,  and  that  the 
OuU  crescent  will  inevitably  be  altered  from 
HovAt<9l  to  New  Orleans  to  HuntsviUe  to 
Cape  Kennedy  by  what  we  are  doing. 

Economists  have  been  asked  some  ques- 
tions of  iHiUn  drain,  of  skilled  manpower 
shortages,  of  the  relative  productivity  for  the 
civilian  economy  of  money  spent  on  spaice 
versus  the  same  amounts  spent  for  educa- 
tion, expanding  manufacture  of  consumer 
products,  solving  water  and  air  pollution 
problems,  and  curing  shortcomings  of  health. 
Sc»ne  of  these  studies  have  tended  to  be  in- 
conclusive, but  more  to  the  point,  they  do 
not  always  pair  interchangeables  where  real- 
istically funds  could  be  moved,  or  they  force 
choices  between  two  worthy  goals  as  if  they 
were  rivals  when  they  could  be  partners.  The 
studies  of  economic  spinoffs  from  space  re- 
search are  not  particularly  impressive,  part- 
ly because  there  are  insufficient  data  avail- 
able, and  partly  from  misconceptions  as  to 
the  form  econCTnlc  benefits  are  likely  to  take. 
One  problem  is  that  the  analysis  of  space 
spinoff  has  taken  a  somewhat  static  view  of 
technology,  when  In  fact  revolutionary  tech- 
nological change  la  the  great  characteristic 
of  tbe  period  we  are  entering. 


The  question  Is  not  so  much  whe^mer  we 
e^in  make  better  baking  dishes  out  of  rocket 
nose  cone  materl.ols.  or  whether  a  highly 
effective  dcvloe  haiidtfUlorcd  for  8i)ace  at 
enomnoxis  cost  wlU  have  mxcss  production  pos- 
sibilities. The  question  rather  is  whether  a 
society  c;in  take  on  with  some  confidence  of 
success  seemingly  Impossible  tasks  (but  com- 
patible with  known  piiyslcal  laws).  In  space 
work,  our  S'X'iety  dot-s  orgiir.'ze  It-self  to  ana- 
lyze the  probleni.  marsh:U  the  rpsourcfs.  and 
see  through  to  completion  In  timely  fashion 
with  much  concurrent  pushing  of  the  state 
of  the  art.  With  this  kind  of  experience,  we 
can  now  Uike  on  other  grand  tasks  which 
earlier  men  s.'iw  society  ne«ipcl.  but  previ- 
ously we  were  equipped  with  neither  the 
boldness  nor  the  engineering  and  organiza- 
tional u>j1s  to  undertake  these  tasks, 
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In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  seen  expen- 
ditures for  space  rese.irch.  development,  and 
operntions  rise  In  this  country  from  a  nomi- 
nal figure  of  a  few  tens  of  million.';  per  an- 
num to  a  new  annual  total  of  close  to  seven 
bii;ion  dollars.  No  other  country  in  the 
western  world  has  made  anytlilng  like  a  pro- 
portional commitment.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  also  made  a  very  substantial  in- 
vestment each  year  In  space.  For  technical 
reasons  fiumlUar  to  those  who  make  economic 
comparison  studies,  this  paper  will  not  try 
to  set  a  dollar  equivalent  on  the  U,S.S.R. 
space  effort.  By  applying  reasonable  weight- 
ing factors  to  the  known  number  of  flights 
each  of  the  two  major  o<^ntenders  has  made, 
it  Is  possible  to  establish  that  the  Soviet 
Union  for  some  years  has  launched  a  greater 
weight  of  payload  than  the  United  States, 
Since  the  pace  of  the  Soviet  program  Is  pick- 
ing up.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that  there  Is  a  still  veiled  part  of  their 
program  of  some  magnitude  which  has  not 
yet  reached  flight  stage  Just  as  much  of 
the  space  expendltiire  made  currently  in  the 
United  States  is  for  future  flights. 

Our  program  takes  about  one  percent  of 
the  Ui5,  gross  national  product.  Since  total 
Soviet  GNP  may  be  less  than  half  that  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
putting  about  two  percent  of  their  GNP  into 
space  efforts.  The  many  qualifications  In- 
volved In  this  estimate  may  spread  the  range 
of  Soviet  possibilities  from  r.ne  percent  to 
over  three  percent. 

Although  growth  of  US.  space  expendi- 
tures has  been  rapid,  the  absolute  amount 
has  now  leveled  off,  and  may  even  fall  for 
awhile  even  though  total  GNP  Is  stiU  grow- 
ing In  this  country.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  Soviet  expenditures  have  also 
reached  the  p.5lnt  of  leveling  off.  but  In  the 
near  future  they  mu.'i.t  If  they  have  not  al- 
ready. This  is  because  their  economy  also 
hns  m.a.ny  other  priorities  which  must  be 
met,  and  growth  at  anything  like  the  rate 
of  the  retent  past  if  long  sustained  would 
rapidly  eat  up  most  of  GNP. 

Other  nations  are  not  yet  at  the  serious 
tSLkeoff  stage,  although  Prance  and  Japan 
either  have  or  are  about  to  use  their  own 
launch  vehicles  to  put  up  satellites,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany  are 
debating  at  home  what  they  should  be  doing 
In  space 

During  the  next  ten  years,  we  can  expect 
both  United  States  and  Soviet  expenditures 
to  cUmb  generally  toward  a  higher  level  than 
they  are  today,  even  If  the  Vlet-Nam  situa- 
tion or  other  such  cri.=es  preoccup  the  gov- 
ernments concerned.  But  the  trend  upward 
will  be  nothing  like  the  t*n  years  before. 
Alsc.  during  the  decade  t.f)  come,  one  or 
two  other  countries,  and  perhaps^repeat- 
Ing  the  patern  of  the  nuclear  arms  race — 
several  more  countries  may  decide  they  are 
serious  about  building  a  space  capability, 
even  if  they  cannot  compete  in  full  scale 
with  the   two  present  siKice   leaders. 


Direct  objective  of  the  srpacc  program 
"ITie  probable  purpose  of  the  two  space 
leaders  Is  to  create  in  each  c.%Ke  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ten-year  period  under  discusjion 
_a  broad  capability  to  operate  in  space  for 
-whatever  purposes  national  policy  requires 
Oiir  program  is  using  the  manned  lunar 
landing  and  return  as  a  point  of  focus,  a 
benchmark  in  the  measure  of  such  attain- 
ment. The  Soviet  equivalent  may  be  the 
same,  or  it  may  revolve  around  massive 
orbital  operations.  But  the  essential  Is  th.it 
both  nations  are  making  a  tremendous  in- 
vestment to  build  this  capability.  In  the 
process,  we  have  exploited  an  earlier  and 
concurrent  military  baUistic  rocketry  whose 
costs  are  not  directly  charged  agaiiiit  the 
space  program.  This  parallel  investment  Is 
related  to  military  strategic  planning,  while 
spvace  purposes  are  far  more  varied.  Similar 
links  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  is 
the  excuse  they  have  given  for  keeping  all 
their  latmch  activities  hidden  from  foreign 
visitors.  The  close  tie  with  military  rock- 
etry has  speeded  space  development  in  these 
recent  year,  but  it  has  also  saddled  space 
technology  with  an  expendable  afununltion 
philosophy  rather  than  rtimlng  a{[  the  lower 
operating  costs  of  a  re<'overablf5  trnn.=^,port 
philosophy.  The  present  consequences  and 
the  opportunities  for  change  an^  improve- 
ment in  the  future  wUl  be  tracett  by  others 
on  this  program.  ■  ; 

Economic  application  of  space  flig)it 
We  are  capable  today  by  actual  demon- 
stration of  having  several  direct  applications 
of_  space  technology  which  pay  a  dividend 
ta  the  general  economy  in  return  for  Its  sup- 
port of  space  development  with  dollars.  By 
the  end  of  the  next  ten  years,  the  concrete 
economic  return  should  be  considerable  and 
routine.  We  should  have  fairly  -complete 
global  weather  reporting  on  a  frequent  basis 
including  the  ability  to  pinpoint  particular 
atmospheric  phenomena  and  predict  their 
consequences  in  detail.  We  should  have 
widespread  use  of  communications  satellites 
for  point-to-point  linkage  of  all  major  parU 
of  the  world,  and  the  beglrmings  of  broad- 
cast sySjtems  in  space  as  well.  W'e  should 
have  world-wide  navigation  and  traffic  con- 
trol systems  for  shipping  and  aviation.  Per- 
haps in  ten  years,  ^n  International  open 
skies  policy  will  have  reduced  many  of  the 
dangers  of  surprise  military  attack,  as  weU* 
as  providing  a  great  stock  of  observation 
teohniques  of  direct  value  to  farming,  for- 
estry,^ water  management,  fisheries,  mining, 
mapping  and  geodesy,  and  geophysical  stud- 
ies 9f  many  kinds. 

Applications  of  aerospace  methods 
Especially  in  light  of  the  recent-demon- 
stration by  the  State  of  CalifoiFaia-that  the 
aerospace  Industry  can  be  looked  to  for 
imaginative  solutions  to  many  problems  Of 
transportation,  waste  management,  record 
keeping,  crime  prevention  and  control,  urban 
and  state  planning,  we  should  see  a  real 
expansion  of  economic  growth  in  the  aero- 
space Industry  and  In  other  firms  who  copy 
their  methods  quite  aside  from  what  is  done 
for  sp.ace  itself. 

LONGER    TERM     EXPECT.ATIONS     (l976-20Ol) 

There  Is  not  time  and  space  to  recreate  the 
full,  fascinating  history  of  the  development 
of  other  modes  of  transportation  In  human 
history.  Patterns  repeat  again  and  again. 
General  physical  principles  later  to  prove 
of  practical  use  were  identified  and  studied 
as  Intellectual  curtoeiUes.  Inventors  devel- 
oped various  experimental  subsystems,  and 
finally  someone  saw  how  they  all  fitted  to- 
gether to  give  us  a  new  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. The  first  working  models  were  highly 
uneconomic,  and  were  ridiculed  on  slcientlflc. 
economic,  and  social  grounds  as  obviously 
foolish  and  without  a  future.  Someone  or 
some  organization  persisted,  and  often  many 
of  the  pioneers  went  bankrupt.    But  with 
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stubborn  determination,  adaption  ahd  ex 
penence.  the  new  fledgling  form  finally  be 
gan  to  attain  reliability,  and  then  costs  ke- 
gan  to  fall.  As  this  happened,  the  broader 
economic,  social,  and  political  consequences 
of  the  new  technology  began  to  have  their 
far-reaching  effects. 

The  age  of  sea  exploratioji' 

Without  tracing  all  the  intervening  steps 

let  us  look  briefly  at  the  age  of  explUtl^ 

and  then  at  quite  immediate  problems     •n.e 

fi?r"l!.°^^'''"°P^^"^  ^°''  t*^«  resources  and 

th^  £lf  V"'^."'-  ^'^  ^^'^  ^^^'^  Whetted  by 
the  social  and  economic  revolution  accom- 
panying the  Crusades  when  men   tied   to  a 

tt^^mn^T^'^  ^""  y^^"'^^  °"t  of  thei^ 
traditional  surroundings  and  exposed  to  new 
cultures  and  new  ideas.  PolitlcTa^d  mllN 
tary  problems  drove  these  Buropeans  to  be- 
g^n  exploration  by  sea,  for  their  land  routes 
to  the  ea^t  had  been  cut  off  by  hostile  em! 

Siht^nfft  ^fP'°™"«'>  thus  had  some  drive 
behind  it  in  terms  of  needs.    But  It  also  had 

thP  T^'?'f  *"^  technology.  Prince  Hen^ 
T.Lf  ^""^  ^"^  °"*'  ^1^°  encouraged  th^ 
development  and  use  of  the  comp.ass  ar^  the 
sextant,  devices  of  an  earlier  age  whfch  had 
not  continued  in  general  use  evf^here.  He 
also  encouraged  map  makers  to  chart  areas 
farther  and  farther  from  home,  and  Vtu^fed 
^ip  design  and  tides,  currents  and  winds 
Portugjaese  traders  found  how  they  could 
make  faster  time  around  Africa  by  saU^g 
^^f\^°?^^^  pestilent  coasts  of  that  con! 
tlnent  to  pick  up  trade  winds.    As  they  sail^ 

B^r  Mavb/tb^^  °"*'  *^^y  '^'^  "-e^ 
Brazil.     Maybe  this  same  discovery  was  made 

thousands  of  years  earlier  for  thVsame  rea! 

lX'Ct^h'^°'"''='^^'  ''"*  '^  -y "-«  ^^^ 
later  time,  the  consequences  were  more  n«- 

f^funT off'^tb  ^'J.''''  ^''^  supersmi^x^'lb^o^i 
railing  off  the  edge  of  the  world  were  dead 
When  Columbus  sailed  west  for  Spain  tn 
search  of  the  Indies,  Cathay,  and  CipTn^o 

„„  ,!^«"^^  ^™^  explorers  thought  thev 
would  find  spices,  gold,  and  dyes,  Ind  then 
others  sought  lands  to  colonlzi,  ^ny  were 
tj^ppointed  m  What  they  found  Parttc 
^ar ly  such  bleak  places  as  the  New  Eng^nd 
coast  and  Middle  Atlantic  region  were 
thought  to  be  very  uninviting  ^th  r^^ 
•Oil  that  was  hard  to  till,  harsh  wl^^.  lum- 
mer  swamp  disea..e«,  and  hostile  native 
Yet  today,  just  a  few  centuries   later    thTe 

power  is  part  of  this  region  once  scorned 
Early  parallels  with  space  flight 

da^IndTn'f  ""^  ^"^^  *^"  P«™»«'  o'  e^"« 
i^TJ:  ^^^  expansion  too  far,  but  there 
are  some  current  sImUarltles.  Pear  of  the 
P«^^  Of  space  is-  only  graduaUy  be^g  over! 
come.  Learning  to  use  gravity  fields  for  sun 
0 'Sr^H?  '^^"*  Propulslo/isr^In  scent 
Won  Lu  ".*""  °^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^'°««-  Radla- 
ine^r^  l^  ^""^  *°'^  ^^^^  seem  like  a  re- 
^arnation  of  some  ancient  difllcultl«i  ^ 

Sin  ^V"**^"'  ^P^-^'  exploration  more 
toan  ever  is  built  upon  a  synthesis  <5  iS 

vt?  c<L^^,v\  "^l    *="'y    experiment,^  . 
te^ft^fr.^  ^^"""^  *"  previous  experiencV 
wd  as  in  so  many  times  of  the  past,  not  only 

Wb^Unt!ar?n'iln''".'  "!^  "^"^^  °^  *^«  ^°^ 
toub^  thai  ??  '^f"*'  ^^^^^  °^  t»^«  day, 
»«  S.»  '*■  *'  ""  worthwhile.    Yet  there 

^differences,  too.    Perhaps  these  are  more 

.tn^^'^RL^elv^l^^"  '^"'^  ^  basic  Tub™ 
-Z^r*-  ,  aa^ely  has  a  new  technologv  In 
^thesis  had  such  wholesale  govem^ntaJ 

«DW  Vf  *^'"  *^^"'^*'  evoI^i;rbTe°  « 
X^  ^^^^  exploration  was  sometimes  sup! 
ported  by  royal  charters  and  stock  flotatlo:^ 

^OM    of    international     capital     Invest- 
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Aviation  and   space^ expansion 

J^Wation  started  with  bicycle  shop  experl- 

wT^m.V*,"'''''  ''^**  ^^''l  ^^  ^«7  early 
'^n  omclal   support  at   least   in   Europe 


where  during  World  War  I.  several  hundred 
thousand  aircraft  were  constructed  for  wS 
purposes.  Yet  aviation  remained  generally 
un^nomlc  In  the  strict  sense,  and  li^e  t 
relied  upon  a  variety  of  subsidies  untu  to 
the  amazement  of  many  people,  the  Jet  age 

^,Tt"'*°'',"^'  "P«"»r«  all  past  careful  c^ 
culauons  of  the  limits  to  speed,  fuel  ec^- 
omy.  and  rellablUty.  4      ■ 

Attempting  a  parallel  with  aviation,  ex- 
th?  ,H  "■  '^^''""°"s  Of  dollars  involved," and 
the  advanced,  organized  technology  entailed 
wn^i^t  ^"'.e^'sel^es  still  little  beyond  ,S^ 
^v  f  h  ^J°^^^"  stage  of  space  fli/ht.  Buf 
by  the  time  our  Apollo  project  and  the 
eqiUvalent  Soviet  project  have  attained  thel^ 
goals  we  Shall  be  at  the  World  War  I  lev^ 
of    attainment,    with    spacecraft   proven    of 

ll^rT  '*'""■  •'"^  "^^^  y^t  «<=°'^°™'=  in  t^e 
general  commercial  sense 

The  task  of  the  1976-2001  period  will  be 
to  advance  space  travel  to  a  level  of  d^ve  op! 
ment  corresponding  to  the  Jet  air  age.     Well 

Ss  Should'""  °^*'^'*  P^'^«*'  «P^«  t^'e 
costs  should  come  down  to  a  price  per  pound 

per  mission,  or  at  least  per  pound  per  hour 

not  very  different  from  what  we  expe<S^ 

modern    air    transportation.    The    o<£t    n« 

mile  Will   be  meaningless  as  nTues^o  n^ 

thel  wu',''k°'k'^;^  ""^  ««^  "«  measu^^. 
they  win  be  by  far  the  lowest  of  any  means 
of  transportaUon.  ^  means 

Economic   expansion 

t-Z^lIt^Z,  ^^^  *  '"""^'^  P«'Ple  earn 
thi  unu^^/"'"  space-related  work  in 
the  United  Stotes.     Half  a  century  ago  the 

today  many  millions  are  gainfully  emnioTOrf 

n   making,   senlcing,   and  ™  J  c^s  ^ 

trucks,  and   building  roads.     Much  ^f  ^. 

nomlc  activity  is  centered  around  lie  rea^ 

r^rojxi^n^  --^  .-P--d  wl^ 
m,  ^  ^Pr^<>  «^ety  at  sea.    They^^d 

^eSs  sn^nH**','^'"'*  ^°**  "^^  billions  a^: 
m^l^      ''^'"^    *°    connection    with    this 

i>,1^y-  ^'^  ***™«'  reaaoo,  businessmen  of 
the  aerospace  Industry  worry  about  r?,^«^» 
contracts,  and  the  jS^cTlT^f  :^w  s^Tn 
space  projects.  And!^  If  we  ^S^an^*"^^^ 
affairs,  we  could  so  freeze  ourselvw  ta%S^ 

fo^itv^fir''  '^"''''^'^  ^^^^^c  ^nl 
nl^^J-^^^  ""^  '^°'^"1  stall  along  with  Uttle 
change  for  decades.    But  there  Is  nor«i  1«1 

TbTv'^h?^''  "^  IS  going  to  hap^^^: 
thi'^.n^  pressure  of  Intematlo^  rlvaW«L 
^»fu  ^?°.ii"y  °'  engineers  bringing  Zlo^ 
pelllng  logic  of  realizable  new  eSL^«^ 

^fi^ •  ^V,'^  '^^°''  ^'J  leadershlp^e^  m 

juMj  a  new  age  of  space  expansion  durin<r 

l^T  Z"'f^^'^l!  ye^  Of  the^tiL^^^ 

Uon'T'  ^^  P'"^^*'^  examples  of  tr^p^t^ 
tlon  discovery  and  application.      "^'^P^'^^" 

By  the  end  of  this  centurv  ner  tor,  rr,ic>4 

necessary  in  space  will  change 
^.S^'^dXitif*^^  "^^^  that  the 

sS  ^  '*"^°'""=  Proble^^of  o  * 
^^Z'rrrS^  '"^  ^^  "^»  Whether 
special  CTedlt  goes  to  them  for  all  our  snaM 
^«  ^°?ders,  or  whether  they  mere^^,^^ 

r.H  *^  **"*  °'  Oovemment  iSg^^^I 
others  have  Invented.  *'"TJ«aa  what 

Acute  problems  of  human  society 
Even  wltli  rising  consumer  erDoctati™i- 
and  birth  conteoi.  and^en^  ^^^^^^ 
major  nuclear  or  CBR  war  we  ^IS^v 
some  Of  the  special  deman«to^  toSiv  ^^ 
m  exaggerated  form  wiU  tS  ^S^Lf^ 
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-ii^'^   century.     Our  only  hope  of   over- 
coming these  challenges  ratlonkuy  win  ^ 
the  thorough  application  of  modem  t^hiiol 
ogya^  defined  In  the  broadcast  ^e 

Urbanization  wlu  continue  almoet  every- 
where. The  skyrocketing  demW^forll- 
sources  will  make  the  mo2l  reaSiy  acceLlbt; 
extractive   Industries    hard-press^ ^d    in! 

forestry,  fisheries,  or  farming.  We  alreadv 
see  pollution  of  our  envlfonment  fr^r^ 
pumping  waste  heat  and  carbon  dioxide  in  S 
our  atmosphere,  releasing  poison^  to  to  i^th 
om-  water  and  air,  eroslon'^f  ourloS  ^d 
many  changes  tn  the  balance  of  natur^  ^d 
ecology  as  growing   menaces.     TheeT^^d 

Earth.  Probably  belatedly,  but  almoet  In- 
evitab  y,  we  shaU  have  to  learn  cle^r  wa^I 
to  apply  technology  to  meet  as  many  of  th^e 
otn\^"f^  P«>biems  as  possible,  U  standard 
decline^  ^''"^'^-  ^'"'  "°'  '^''^^ 

exolou^hr""*  '''  """^  ^^^^-  1*  "^  easy  to 
exploit  the  resources  nature  supplied  In  such 
abundance.      The   forests   of   New   E^e^anS 

British  shipbuilding,  and  then  they  were 
depleted.  Later,  the  buffalo  seemed  an  7^. 
less  supply  of  food  and  hides  which  could  be 
mtmfn'"'"'  '^"'^"^  ^'^^  "^^  there  were 
wi  h  ^,,?'°':!-  ^'^  ^^^'^  *^^y  ^"^  Uireatened 
with  extinction.  Farms  were  run  wlUiout 
fertilizer  and  contour  plowing,  or  eveTw^m- 
out  much  crop  rotation  In  some  sectloni. 
and   tiien  we   had  sUted   riveni    ab^d^ne^" 

i^^^T"'^'^^'^-  Later,  weeterTfor^ta 
and  salmon  were  also  used  In  profligate  stTle 
and  eventually  the  plenty  came  to  S  end 

Conservation  and  resource  aggrandisement 
o  J°?»*^  ""*  probably  are  headed  toward  an 

^cnn^'TnT,^'''^  ^^  """^  °'  deliberate 
recycling.  In  one  perspective,  the  task  of  the 
remainder  of  this  century  may  inXde  th! 
development  of  closed  eSioglcL  Sn^  f^ 
long-duration  space  flight,  aid  on  VmS^ren^ 
sca^e  heroic  measure*  to  recycle  waste  S 
a^  to  reprocess  Industrial  and  cons^« 
wastes  into  reusable  products.  Although" 
treme   measures   of   conservation    of   ksaroe 

expanding  needs  of  Industry  for  partifi^ 
materials,  some  of  these  meiuree  ^  ha^ 
a  steep  price.  Here  again,  m  paraiw  wtto 
^ace  activity  there  will  be  new  appr««:he? 
The  search  for  light  weight,  duraSSitTa^ 
fabrlcabUlty  wUl  turn  up  n^w  matSi^ 
spacecraft  and  their  Intermil  systernTTlke- 
wlse.  the  general  economy  wlU  find  newmTb- 
stances  that  will  ease  the  pressure  on^m; 
conventional  materials  In  short  supt^y  ^t 
also,  oceanography,  often  drawing  on  the 
talents  of  the  aerospace  Industry^  i^  «!v* 

S^^  f  ^t.^^  '^'^  ^^  technologists  wiU 
Slaf  ^  """'""^y  °'  whet^!r^th« 
^u^rforri^ato^als"^'^'  ^''^^'^-^ 
Some  people  have  suggested  that  not  onlv 
^y  we  find  high  value  materials  iSun«! 
pected  ways  on  the  Moon,  or  eomrDUnet 
but  we  may  even  be  clever  en^h  ?n  ot^ 
use  Of  cei«rtial  mechanics  and  of  wlvLic^ 
propulsion   that  we  maneuver  sonw  ^^ 

the  Earth.  Here  It  can  be  mined  of  mUlicSs 
of  tons  of  high  grade  ores  which  are  b^rougM 
to  meful  places  by  improved  ataiSeric 
entry  techniques  of  moderate  cost  P"*"" 

One  of  the  greatest  tools,  of  course  i. 
power,  and  if  one  can  extropolkte  p^^^^ 
the  balance  of  the  cent,^  win  ^  ^^.j 
Change,  in  this  regard^with  ^fitnl 
energy,  one  can  do  almoet  anything  S«a 
^*T  "^J^  converted  to  fresh.  ISl  pLnS 
great   distances.    If   our   urbaiil^ '^^S!^ 

^"^"'"^^  "*^"*«^  systeJf^verhlJj 

Whole  clUee.  Perhaps  we  shaU  be  elev«r 
enougb  in  our  underrtandi^oT  wi^SS 
g*ln«l  from  sateUlte  dau  plLlesTSTS 
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stmospberlc  models  In  big  computers  to  brlug 
useful  w«atber  modification  and  even  climate 
control  In  ways  that  do  not  require  cuch 
Tart  amounts  of  power.  But  whether  we 
bend  nature  itself,  or  create  new  sealed  urban 
units,  each  almost  self -sufficient  In  Its  ability 
to  control  Its  temperature,  clean  and  recycle 
Its  air  and  water,  and  put  all  other  wastes  to 
productive  use.  some  such  heroic  measures 
will  be  needed  as  this  century  runs  out. 
Alternatives  to  closed  cycle  systems 

Sometimes  the  engineers  become  enam- 
ored of  the  possibilities  for  creating  syn- 
thethlcs  and  producing  Impressive  technical 
demonstrations  of  artificial  model  systems. 
Here,  the  economists  and  other  social  sci- 
entists can  usefully  be  heard  with  some 
alternate  views.  Men  and  their  tastes  have 
never  been  fully  amenable  to  arbitrary  con- 
y  trols  which  fit  tight  preconceived  formulas. 

In  the  social  sciences,  the  watchword  is  the 
bell-shaped  curve,  which  also  figures  in  bio- 
logical thinking.  There  are  normative 
tendencies  in  biological  amd  social  phenom- 
ena, but  cases  departing  from  the  mean  can- 
not be  viewed  as  Imperfect,  any  more  than 
average  weight  Is  ideal  weight.  Perhaps 
during  the  coming  thirty-five  years,  the 
cybernetics  revolution  would  find  It  con- 
'  Tenlcnt  for  group  planning  techniques  to 
combine  forces  with  those  who  would  reshape 
biologically  men's  minds  and  bodies  and 
hence  their  tastes  and  opinions  in  ways  so 
that  standardized  and  predictable  outputs 
o*  goods  and  services  would  be  welcomed  by 
a  new,  brainwashed,  homogenized  popula- 
tion. But  a  trend  In  this  direction  might 
have  disadvantages  to  creativity  and  adapta- 
bility In  now  unforeseen  ways,  and  some  of 
the  purpoee  of  human  existence  as  beings 
with  relatively  free  wills  might  be  lost. 
'  What  little  we  understand  of  creative  and 
Innovative  minds  suggests  that  biological 
sports  and  also  atypical  minds  Include  not 
only  misfits  but  some  of  our  most  valuable 
talent  resources.  Social  evolution  may  con- 
tinue to  be  more  Important  to  our  well-being 
than  a  static  paradise. 

In  the  practical  economists  sense,  as  more 
and  more  countries  have  industrialized  and 
aa  transportation  has  become  easier  over 
large  areas,  our  experience  is  not  that  self- 
rolBclency  grows,  as  one  might  expect,  based 
on  engineering  data.  Instead,  consumer 
tastes  become  more  demanding  of  variety 
and  individuality,  requiring  a  far  greater 
trade  among  regions.  Subtle  differences  of 
''  comparative  advantage  in  production  costs 
create  Ofiportunities  for  mutually  profitable 
trade  where  on  the  siirface  there  should  not 
aeem  to  be  any. 

J{e0onal  planning  choices 
More  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  writer 
mapped  out  for  his  home  territory  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  many  of  the  same  inno- 
vations now  being  considered  by  the  State  of 
CaUfomla  in  Its  studies  conducted  by  various 
aerospace  indxistry  companies.  Then,  of 
course,  no  one  else  was  much  interested  in 
the  perhaps  Idle  exercises  of  that  earlier  time. 
But  these  plans  are  pertinent  today. 

One  looks  at  the  alternatives  of  increased 
urbanization  with  great  concentration  of 
people  and  activity,  versus  the  development 
of  a  truly  superlative  high-speed  maf^  trans- 
portation system,  which  Ln  one  of  the  writer's 
original  plans  would  have  made  the  whole 
Puget  Sound  Valley  and  its  foothills  on  both 
Bides  of  the  water  the  bedroom  and  the  rec- 
reation area  after  work  hours  of  the  mega- 
lopolis. Alternatively,  one  can  consider  plans 
with  high  capacity  electronic  oommunica- 
tloDS  links,  which  might  permit  some  peo- 
ple to  engage  in  gainful  employment  in  their 
banes  up  to  hundreds  of  miles  from  normal 
oflloe  centers,  so  that  the  cfimmutlng  and 
traffle  ooofestlon  problem  was  solved  that 
w»y.  8tUl.  IX  we  are  soolal  beings,  perhaps 
closed  etrcult  TV  and  facsimile  reproduo- 
ttoo  o(  documents  are  not  enough  to  satis- 


fy us.  We  want  to  soclallj:c.  mix.  and  see 
crowds.  It  is  part  of  the  difference  between 
a  football  game  witnessed  in  a  stadium  and 
the  same  event  on  TV.  But  that  does  not 
mean  we  have  to  live  like  sardines.  And  per- 
haps no  nia.-<s  transport.i.t:on  system  will  sup- 
ply convenience  In  ali  sitviations.  so  that 
improvements  are  needed  in  future  individ- 
ual trajx^port  vchlcies. 

Tlie  aeroep.-ice  industry  may  offer  us  more 
hope  of  radical  improvement  than  does  the 
automotive  'lndu.=.try  of  today.  What  will 
be  the  an.^xer?  Will  ground-eflects  ma- 
chines repl.vce  wheeled  vehicles?  Will  re- 
ciprocati.'-.g  internal-combustion  engines  run 
on  g;\£o!lne  be  replaced  by  electric  vehicles 
run  with  fttel  cells  derived  from  space  work? 
May  we  even  see  ^pstce-derived  r.idioisotopic 
heat  sources  brought  to  moderate  cost  for 
con.<:umer  use  once  mass  production  is  con- 
sidered? Perhaps  in  future  closed  ecological 
systems,  nucle^ix  wastes  Instead  of  becoming 
a  growing  problem  for  disposal,  threatening 
the  oceans  and  ground  water  supplies,  will 
become  almost  wholly  useful  and  recycled 
products. 

We  cannot  face  the  proepect  with  equanim- 
ity it  ccmventional  autj>motlve  vehicles  of 
today  continue  to  pn^iliferate  at  the  present 
rate  for  the  rest  of  the  centur>'.  All  over  the 
worlil.  mayhem  from  accidents,  health-kill- 
ing smog,  and  mountains  of  rusting  Junk 
could  make  our  vaunted  civihz;ttion  little 
more  than  a  wasteland  and  a  battle.neld. 
Perh.ips  we  shall  end  up  with  some  system 
of  centrally-produced  electric  power  which 
can  be  lapped  by  velu:les  in  urban  and  other 
tra-.eled  areas,  with  sc>nie  auxiliary  clean- 
burning  fuel  cell,  or  nuclear  power  source 
to  care  for  travel  in  more  remote  location. 
Better  vehicle  deslcn  and  traffic  control  by 
computer  may  enh.mce  human  safety. 
Reading  the  future 

No  one  is  likely  to  be  succes.sful  in  reading 
the  future,  partly  fur  reasons  which  have 
been  Identified  earlier  in  t.his  paper.  Tech- 
nology is  changing  rapidly,  and  many  of  the 
most  significant  chiuiges  have  not  been 
planned  by  mass  consen.«us,  but  came  de- 
spite general  e.xpectations.  Almfjst  certainly 
this  will  contintie  to  be  true.  We  are  not  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  invention  and  inno- 
vation. What  these  somewhat  random  ex- 
an'.ples  of  possibilities  of  the  period  leading 
up  to  fiscal  year  2001  are  meant  to  Imply  Is 
that  opportunities  for  economic  growth  in 
meeting  real  needs,  and  in  our  ability  to  un- 
deruke  difficult  tasks  with  success  are  grow- 
ing at  a  very  great  rate.  There  will  be  some 
setbacks  along  the  way.  and  we  may  not  like 
all  that  comes.  But  essentially,  the  aerospace 
experience  and  the  aerospace  apprcxtch  are 
typical  of  the  real  prospect  for  engineering 
our  tools,  our  housing,  our  sustenance  to 
m<Ucing  life  richer.  s,Tfer,  and  more  pleasant 
than  a  reliance  upon  traditional  approaches 
a  one  would  be  Ukely  to  bring  us. 

BEYOND  THE   TE.\R   2001 

Undoubtedly  It  has  beon  foolhardy  for  the 
participants  in  this  symposium  to  offer 
prognostications  looking  ahead  to  the  fiscal 
year  2001.  But  having  gone  this  far.  there  is 
little  reason  for  the  writer  to  hold  back  on 
some  further  crystal  ball  gazing.  After  all, 
the  issues  of  the  cut-off  year  will  be  to  Iden- 
tify where  we  go  next,  wliat  new  projects  will 
keep  our  enlarged  technical  staffs  usefully 
employed,  and  there  will  be  charged  that 
NASA  and  other  agencies  of  that  day  have  not 
brought  to  Congress  and  the  public  an  ade- 
quate blueprint  to  support  their  continued 
budgetary  demands. 

If  we  are  wise,  and  if  oiu-  civilization  sur- 
vives the  risks  of  catastrophe  In  general  war. 
the  task  of  the  next  century  will  oe  to  extend 
the  benefits  already  enjoyed  in  a  better 
America  to  other  p>arta  of  the  world. 
Whether  it  is  viewed  as  generosity  or  enlight- 
ened self-interest  on  our  part,  a  world  that 
has  salved  its  main  problenas  of  survival  and 


physical  well-being,  and  that  meets  its 
aspirations  for  Individual  freedom  and  self- 
expression  will  be  necessary.  There  will  be 
no  room ^/Or  national  rivalries  coupled  with 
weapons  of  ever-increasing  power.  Yet  it  will 
be  the  greatest  challenge  of  political  theory 
to  flnd^aii  accommodation  for  both  the  reali- 
ties of  a  technologically-shrunken  world  and 
protection  of  fundamental  freedoms  and 
Ideological  beliefs  among  people  still  diversi- 
fied in  traditions  and  goals. 

One  can  hope  that  mankind  will  not  lose 
its  competitive  drives  and  need  for  struggle, 
appiaentiy  necessary  to  our  social  evolution. 
but  also  one  can  hope  that  some  of  these 
forces  will  be  subimiated  in  a  combined  push 
for  exploration,  colonization,  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  solar  system,  and  on  tentative 
experiments  with  escape  missions  from  this 
system  to  nearby  stars. 

The  r.aeds  for  fax  greater  achievements  will 
materialize,  considering  an  extrapolation  of 
present  trends.  If  the  next  century  brings 
us  fusion  power,  or  other  ways  of  manipulat- 
ing nature,  we  may  be  able"  to  think  about 
terraformlng  the  other  two  planets  and  sev- 
eral moons  withm  the  ecosphere  of  oiu-  Sun. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  planetoids  will  also  prove 
useful  for  broader  piu-poses  than  Just  a  study 
of  cosmology  and  as  a  source  of  high-grade 
ore.  If  we  learn  climate  control  at  home, 
we  may  be  able  to  apply  these  principles  In 
other  worlds,  too.  One  Is  reminded  of  the 
projxisals  that  the  upper  atmosphere  erf 
Venus  be  seeded  with  algae  whose  exponen- 
tial multiplication  in  this  carbon-dioxide- 
rich  atmosphere  would  free  oxygen,  reducing 
the  greenhouse  effeot  that  keeps  surface  tem- 
peratures  supposedly  high,  and  also  raiiUng 
down  organic  nutrients  which  in  a  very  few 
years  might  make  that  planet  habitable  by 
man.  There  are  still  too  many  unknowns  to 
be  positive  that  such  a  plan  would  or  would 
not  work. 

Lou-er  space  transport  costs 
This  paper  has  predicted  that  costs  of  space 
freight  to  orbit  can  come  down  to  levels 
orders  of  magnitude  lower  than  today.  If 
the  Moon  does  have  resources  to  provide 
added  rocket  fuels  and  these  can  be  manu- 
factured there  with  advanced  power  systems, 
then  even  chemical  rockets  may  be  fairly 
useful  lor  oi>ening-the  solar  system  to  eco- 
nomic exploitation. 

But  there  are  other  changes  In  propulsion 
which  will  come  in  time.  We  are  only  in  the 
beginning  stages  of  looking  at  the  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  power  to  spwce  propulsion. 
Rover  solid-core-heat-exchanger  technology 
applied  in  an  operational  Phoebus-powered 
vehicle  may  be  the  most  practical  immedi- 
ate basis  for  conducting  the  early  manned 
expeditlotis  to  the  planets.  Beyond  this, 
known  physical  principles  tell  us  that  one* 
we  find  the  trick  of  overcoming  the  barrier 
of  maxlmtun  heat  levels  which  materials  can 
withstand,  an  entirely  new  spectrum  of  pos- 
sibilities is  opened.  One  of  tliese  proposed 
systems  is  the  gaseous-core  class  of  cavity 
nuclear  reactor.  Early  versions  of  the  glow 
plug  or  axial  flow  reactor  might  raise  specifle 
impulse  to  three  times  that  of  the  Rov« 
class  which  Itself  is  almost  double  the  Im- 
pulse of  high-energy  chemical  systems.  Fur- 
ther, such  an  advanced  nuclear  systea 
should. have  such  a  good  thrust-to- weight 
raUo  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  toke-o« 
weight  could  be  payload,  and  under  the  ei- 
pected  power  conditions,  such  a  ship  couM 
be  fully  recoverable  and  reusable.  The  modt 
of  operation  would  be  more  that  of  an  all- 
craft  flying  to  juid  from  regular  fields  tfaw 
a  rocket  requiring  the  vast  ground  support 
environment  of  a  Cape  Kennedy.  Para- 
metric studies  of  such  systems  suggest  thy* 
while  Saturn  V  would  land  cargo  on  tkt 
Moon  for  tCOOO  a  pound,  a  gaseous-coie 
nuclear  rocket  ship  should  bring  this  cost 
down  to  under  one  dollar  a  pound.  OM 
such  ship  the  size  of  today's  Jet  alrlind* 
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would    do   the    work    annually   of    300    Sat 
urn  Vs. 

Looking  beyond  the  first  models  to  kd- 
vanced  designs  with  adequate  radiators  to 
reject  excess  heat,  one  can  envision  far  high- 
er specific   Impulses.     Indeed  some  of   the 

J^!f ^k'*"  ^v""""^  ^"^^*  ^''='■^6  travel 
times  throughout  the  year  of  a  day  and  a 
half  to  Venus  and  two  and  a  half  days  to 
Mars.  Gravity  fields  could  virtually  be  Ig- 
nored as  Influences  in  flight  planning,  and 
the  present  concept  of  only  occasional  win- 
dows would  be  virtually  wiped  out.  We  do 
not  know  today  whether  the  formidable  en- 
gineering problems  to  the  practical  design 
of  such  ships  can  be  overcome,  although  the 
rewards  for  success  are  sufficiently  great  that 

".  l°ii^'^"^''^*  ^°^t  o'  "'Pltal  should  be 

.risked  finding  out.     But  regardless  of  the 

spwlflc  naerlt  of  this  design  approach,  known 

fnffl.  »tV  "^^  1°  ^'^^  "'  "^'"'^  t°  s'^P^ct  that 
sufficient  work  on  advanced  research  and 
technology  over  some  years  will  produce  new 
propulsion  .breakthroughs  which  will  brine 
us  a  real  mutetlon  in  design  and  a  real  down- 
w^   break  in   the   trend   line   of   operating 

Other  changes  coming 
To  extrapolate  beyond  these  suggestions 
^i^r^tH."^  P^"""""  economic  conslquencM 
^^nlT""^  ^hnology  for  the  next  century 
^ZlT'  ^' «"PP°rt«ble  validity,  in  t^rms 
of  polnt-by-polnt  documentation  of  authori- 
tative Information,     Nonetheless,  we  can  be 

sS^t'^m.  ^'"^'  ''''''  '^^  ^^^--^"ses  .mil 
^?^.l-  "'i^'"  ""mbers  of  talented  peo- 
£^  h?,nH^  '■'"'■"*  "^"^  ^^  educated  and  trained 
to  build  upon  the  foundations  of  what  Is 
known  today.  Faster  and  more  versatile 
eh^ctronlc  computers  will  be  avaHabie  ll 
vorklng  tools.  Molectronlcs  may  give  uf 
amazingly    portable    calculating    lools    and 

^^ZTh'"".'  ^^^^^"^  °^  K'-^'^t  versatility. 
Paperwork  drudgery  may  be  reduced  by  bet- 
ter reproduction  systems,  and  by  automatic 
devices  for  transforming  dictation  into  fina5 

^^^.n.  T'f""^  ^°"""'^  languages,  and 
reading  printed  material.  We  maf  be  ma- 
nipulating living  organisms  by  otir  comm^d 
^molecular  biology  to  cure  somatTc  d^. 
S^atfon'f  *  ^'""'"'  ''«"'=»«°c»es,  inculcate 
f^f  l^  K^P'°''^  ''"''  ^""^^^^  "^^  biological 
forms  to  become  automatic  factories  fw  us 
of  some  needed  materials 

By  the  Twenty-Second  Century,  we  may 
have  colomzed  the  solar  system,  for  ^he 
n«t  time  given  ourselves  control  over  the 
degenerative  diseases  which  seem  to  relate 
SL.  «,''P*'^'  r'""*  ^^^'  "^^y  see^"  today 
m^«  fl^r'  """"^^  *'^"Sy  control,  and 
mwe  first  contacts  with  worlds  outside  our 
own  solar  system.  Whatever  we  do,  and  how- 
1V^TZ''^   *°^^y^   predictions   may   be    it 

ufLU^^'^  '^"""'"^  ^^  ^^^  '^^^  century 
rJ.,^  hard-pressed  to  describe  In  rational 

tta^tlmr^^  '^'  '"""^  ^'=°"°'^<=  '^ue«  Of 
wat  time  will  be.  and  how  far  future  econ- 
om^ts  Will  have  to  go  in  constructmg  new 
economic  indicators  which  accurately  feflecT 
Z^fmT  P-"-^^% governing  JnrTot 
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hemic  life. 

siJ^i"^/''*  '"^'^y  '"^°  feel  a  nostalgia  for 
^Pler  days,  even  if  the  gross  natlonafprod- 
^n,  n^,^.^'*^  "  '°*  '°^'  ^'^d  social  services 
^ZJ^^  supplied  in  the  same  degree  by 
Government.    The  evolutionary  and  revolu- 

S'lo'^'Tmu"'  T  "^"'^  danism  J°not 
.faKefir  u?e  ZZ^  t^e^hLlo^^r! 

i£etifar^^leTva?uero7~^ 
c»»ao8  and  decay  beyond  belief  ^ 

uS  I^lt"/'  T  ^°'''^  *°  ^'«  "P  his  nos- 
W^.  but  also  he  is  resolutely  in  favor  of 

toe^Sf^'""  approach  to  the  proble^  ot 
«^  coming  age  with  the  best  of  our  abilities 
J^nced  that  mankind  can  meet  tWs  ch^.' 


National  Goals  ik  Spacb 
(By  Dr.  Charles  a  Sheldon  n.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Operations  Research  So- 
ciety  of  America.  Miramar  Hotel.  Sanu 
Momca,  Calif.,  May  18.  1966) 

,.r.V^  ^*°^1.  ^  attempting  an  assessment 
and  prognostication  of  the  VS.  space  pro- 

T^r^J^'  ?".*  '**P  "^  *°  Identify^  de^C 
national  goals  in  space,  the  task  assigned  to 
me  today.     Undoubtedly,  these  goals  are  an 

tr„nl-^  ^'^^"S-  ^«  qualifying  word  "na- 
tional- suggests  the  combined  goals  of  all 
agencies  involved  in  space  activities.  It  also 
suggests  those  goals  for  which  there  is  strone 
support  among  the  American  people  and  f 
set  Of  formal  objectives  with  some  high-level 
sum.'biv'"*'"  .^''*^'°  *^«  GovermneS  pre- 
rtlZ  V^r^^""^  ^^^  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.    Of  course  there  are 

a  e°  puTVoJtVr"  '"'  '^'^"""^  goa?s  whfch 
t^fh^tu     S^^^   **y   "^"^y   interested   parties 

Tome  nfn'nr?r  *''"*  ''■°'"  ^'^^^  clreai^^u 
come  officially  accepted  policy.     These  plans 

are    proposed    by   individuals^  techmcafs^ 
c^etles     corporate    advanced    planners,    and 
many  Government  offices  and  laboratoHes 
.nfi'.tf*   ^?^*   '■^^^^   ^'■°'°   a   set   of   broad 

for  bufidC'^H^i?  *°  ^*'^«^  «P«'=*«<=  tai^ 
for  building  hardware,  conducting  missions 
or  exploring  places  in  space.     Our  h^tory  of 

virion?  int^^ri  '"^"^  ^^'^  has  S^' 
^!?,.    intermixtures   of  these   elements. 
Space  was  Identified  as  an  area  of  official 

MonfcT  ^when''  Z'?*^  ^'^^*  ^"«  '"San 'a 
^?,^l  7^!"  Project  Rand  conducted 
niV.A?  °^  ^^  P^'^'"'*  feasibility  and  a^ 
plications.  This  was  followed  by  some  low- 
leve  -of-effort  work  m  the  seveLl  StlltaTy 
services  In  the  late  1940's  military 

RnD?ovi'r„'f^>„°t  *^.*  ^^^  *"-°"Sht  the  first 
approval  at  highest  national  level  of  a  plan 
to  orbit  satellites.  However  Vanpi.^rT,  \1. 
a  scientific  project  llmltii'  n  Tte  0^1^^ 
funds  and  hardware.  Sometime  ther^^' 
With  less  publicity,  the  Defense  Estabiteh-' 
ment  was  also  moving  toward  posslWe  uses 
n«^f  technology  for  its  puj^  '  "^ 

iste  Snmnit'^"'^  ^"""'""^  ^y  «  ^ewspeclal- 
it^'J'^r  ^'^  *"  surprise  and  shock,  and 

It  had  tremendous  effect.  For  the  flr^t  ti,^- 
It  so  galvanized  Public, inte^^t  that  serio^S 

t  onal  goals  in  space  and  doing  comprehen- 

Van4'a?d"'eTn.  'r'^l"  °'  ^  ^neftlme.Clt^ 
anrt  ?it  o  «P«'""nent,  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  began  to  think  m  terms  of 

binfolf.",?*  "•'^  ««^"^y'  building  to  ™rdi 
billion  dollar  a  year  budget 

l^^set'fortf  n*„H°°^""«'  ^'J  SP^«  Act  Of 
i»oo  set  forth  national  goals  which  ««  ctm 

the  law  of  the  land.    Spfce  acumi^  were  to 

sJ^nHt^\^*''V"''-  "^^  general -welfare  and 
^H^  ^  ^""^  invoked. as  the  reason  for  cre- 

ti^?ov*.AT.  "^"^'^  ^«"^y  *<>  exercise  con. 
trol  over  this  research  and  development   « 

^th  natioTal'drr*'^""  prlmarily'Sa:^- 
^  fv^  ^  defense  were  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Act  ?^ 
sun'Jrt^lf,  eight  more  specific  o^LtlvesTn 
siipport  of  the  broad  objectives  of  gener^ 
welf.ore  and  national  security.  general 

It  took  some  years  to  Interpret  and  refine 
the_concept  that  the  work  of  the  Departme^ 

NA§A  thL'S^tr  '"*  P""^^"'  '^^^  thTt  of 
thTco'  },  ^"^  *«e'^'=y  efforts  could  be  at 
lm,?t  t*  '""I  «='«ntlflc  in  nature  and  «>n- 
tribute  to  national  security.  The  leSslativ. 
Ihtent  that  there  be  one  natlon^f  i^  p"^ 
gram  conducted  by  several  agencies^  ^ 
time  to  understand.  Some  individuals  wb 
f  erred  to  think  that  the  NASA  proSm  wm 
synonymous  with  the  natlonkl^ro^m 
Some  others  took  the  line  that  spa^e  |S°L' 
place,  not  a  program,  and  what  the  Dc^ttt! 
ment  of  Defense  did  m  space  was  iLVr^v^ 

^u^>,°°*   ^^'^'^^   coordination    «    «Vlew 
elsewhere.    Happily  both  attitudes  are  m^tiy 
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^ra^ft^rpo^iS•,-ifan^---p- 

£v1^e^tF'    --^  -^haH" 
oiscover  the  true  cause-and-effect  rpiatir.rT 
f^lP*,^,"^*  fact  that  there  w„  a  niw  na' 
tlonal   administration,   and   soon   twl.^^ 
^f^«  '-^e  the  firs^  m"S^^orbi?a^'^g'^/ 

^tlo^or  th^l'^  P'°'^'  (^'^  '■'''  recomrTn: 
datlon  of  the  Space  Council)  a  month  later 

wUhln  r^nt^.^i"'^^  •^"^^'^  "^d  return 
Tnr^  ^  1^''*'**  ^^  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed by  Congress  and  public  oninlon 
Project  Apollo  was  the  largest  but  not  ^^ 
only  ingredient  of  the  enhanced   new  oro! 

^^^^L'^'T  ^^P^^«^  ^^^  NASA  effJrt'^S: 
vvard  the  five  billion  dollar  a  year  level  a^ 
also  put  more  money  into  the  spL*  wM-k  ^ 
Defen..e,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com^irrL^ 
other  agencies   to  bring  the  naSoCl   ^^ 

Wh'ii'  '"""°  *'""°'^  ^°""  ^  year  l^eh 
What  seemed  remote  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  some  people  in  1961  is  apprci^hi^ 
aocomplishment  today  as  sucoeiivT^i? 
stones  are  reached  on  schedule.  Wlt^aa 
awareness  of  the  long  leadtimes  involved^a^d 
the  tendency  of  technological  effort*  tope^ 
there  is  a  growing  clamor  for  a  frSiToSk  at 
national  goals  for  space.     Congrewwa^  to 

&'m  ^rf "«  ''',  ''''  Ex^^e^r'aSc^ 
i-hose  in  aerospace  Industry  would  like  to 
have  new  missions  Idenufled^and  ««je  oth^ 
gr«;p8  not  much  Interested  in  s^^cwe^e" 

o^r^CL"'•  ^  '''''^'  ''^'^  '-'^  ^ 
IsS*  i^^^  ""**  ^^*  AP°"°  «leclslon  of 

^^^sySb^,  -rralS  SnTm^  i^^Jl 

quired:  and  at  that  time,  where  wlrT^th^ 
i^ssreTnd"'^^^  ^"^  strengt^/n^^^' 
One  week  from  today  will  b^  th.  nrn, 
anniversary  of  the  Pr  Jden  Ll  spl^h  be 
fore  Congress  recommending  enh^«d  el' 
forte  for  space.    These  years  have  seen  many 

on    the    programmatic    and    technoiooi^ii 

n,^^  ^  "^""^  concerned  with  the  broader 
questions  of  direction.    To  date    it  haTnot 

^T^^  T'  *^  "^^^  °«^  nTtlo^^SS 
^  o^lc^'^al^ma^lV  f^ ex^o^^ 
melons  and  practical  applicatlo^^orsS 

,.aHor,*'^"^'°^  "P**"*  *"<!  announcing  new 
natior^al   space  goals  developed   withi?  thi 

S'ent  f\^^f  ^  v*^*'  Pre^atTve^S  th! 

t3-  ^-"-  r'atC'^?^'^::-^ 

defliutlve  new  answers  ^^  ^ 

mlv^Xjti^Jff^''  *^^*  ohoe  having 
t^hfolog?  ^?^i,!?:'to'T"*  "'^^  °"' 
^not  J^t-a'^a^rng^^/^rte^t'^^hTh  ^il! 
be  abandoned.     The  ori^nal  tenmive  Z! 

stantiated  by  a  variety  of  benefits  to  nnr 
scientific  advance,  defense,  IndSf^  *°te^ 
nolop,  international  position,  ^d  genemi 
development.  Accordingly  our  katlonfi  S 
^d^  policies  Should  rec%|ni«  ^"p^^C!! 

to^oTd  a*^'^°"°'i*°«  '^^"^  ^°'  striving 

h  vf  L-bTso^g-.rrh-fr?h:r!x3 

petltor,  and  they  give  no  indication  of  mak- 
ing things  easy  for  us. 

But  these  generahtles   do   not   meet   fh« 
specific  problems  facing  policTmake^!  and 
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their  supporting  operations  research  analysts, 
who  are  concerned  with  what  level  of  effort, 
what  projluct  mix,  what  time  scale,  what 
relatloQ  to  other  national  priorities,  are  to 
he  applied  to  space. 

I  would  like  to  see  as  a  general  goal  i 
commitment  In  principle  that  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  develop  an  ability  to  travel  routine- 
ly with  reasonable  safety,  convenience,  and 
moderate  cost  to  any  part  of  the'  solar  sys- 
tem worth  exploring  and  developing.  To  a 
degree,  this  Is  Implicit  In  our  present  policy. 
There  Is  a  natural  tendency  to  asse.s,s  fut'ire 
space  missions  In  terms  of  presently  avail- 
able hardware  with  modest  expected  Im- 
provements, and  such  Judgments  limit  rather 
aoon  the  number  of  flights  and  character 
of  the  missions.  But  parametric  studies  re- 
quiring no  new  scientific  principles  di.sclose 
that  in  future  years  we  can  expect  better 
desigTied  space  systems  to  bring  down  space 
flight  coetB-by  orders  of  magnitude  so  that 
many  missions  will  be  Judged  more  nearly 
by  the  economic  criteria  governing  aviation 
or  even  ocean  shipping.  As  this  day  ap- 
proaches, there  will  be  revolutionary  changes 
In  mission  poesl  bill  ties,  economic  payoffs,  and 
relatlv«  priorities.  Before  then,  we  confront 
the  normal  problems  of  cultural  lag  not  only 
In  lay  circles,  but  also  among  many  'pests 
at  the  existing  sjjace' establishment  which 
make  It  an  uphill  struggle  to  gain  sup>- 
port  and  understanding  of  what  is  really 
possible  In  space  within  even  our  own  life- 
time. Historically  every  new  program  In  hu- 
Dum  society  has  tended  to  have  respected 
and  intelligent  opinion-making  groups  ar- 
rayed against  It,  and  space  is  no  different. 

Meanwhile,  each  year,  national  decisions 
must  be  made  on  supporting  space  develop- 
ment in  the  light  of  other  urgent  national 
needs,  ranging  from  overseas  crises  and  build- 
ing a  better  society  at  home  to  other  techni- 
cal endeavors  including  oceanography,  high 
energy  physics,  biochemistry,  and  so  forth. 

Within  the  Ep>ace  program,  choices  must 
be  made  between  non-mlsslon-oriented  ad- 
vances of  state  of  the  art  to  fill  the  tech- 
nology bank,  and  concrete  flight  missions. 
Afad  these  In  turn  ipust  weigh  the  emphases 
Tfivtxi  to  Earth  orbital  operations,  further 
lunar  exploration,  and  planetary  exploration, 
to  manned  flight  and  unmanned  automatic 
or  remotely  controlled  systems. 

Cost  effectiveness  techniques  will  be  pro- 
posed as  an  aid  to  evaluation,  but  It  is  eas- 
ier to  see  how  to  apply  such  analysis  to 
alternative  ways  to  accomplish  certain  un- 
dentood  economic  applications  than  as  a 
way  to  select  major  directions  for  new  mis- 
sions whose  potential  worth  has  not  yet 
boen  determined.  How  are  non- economic 
factors  of  national  Image,  International  co- 
operation, and  Indirect  Intellectual  and  tech- 
nological spinoffs  to  be  measured  In  com- 
mon denominators  which  can  be  quantified? 

As  an  approach  to  national  sp>ace  planning, 
there  are  differences  of  procedure  which  have 
philosophical  nuances.  For  example,  should 
we  first  study  poeslble  space  missions,  try 
to  rate  their  relative  worth  Including  ab- 
stract elements,  ana  only  then  cost  them 
out  to  see  whether  they  can  be  funded?  Or 
should  we  establish  a  pattern  of  budgetary 
lerels  of  effort,  and  having  done  this  to 
accommodate  general  fiscal  needs,  should  we 
then   select  space   tasks   to  fit   the   funds? 

Once  the  Apollo  expenditure  peak  is  over. 
should  we  stabilize  national  space  funding 
at  a  level  below  that  of  today,  or  should  we 
hold  dollars  about  at  the  present  level,  or 
•bould  we  hold  a  fixed  share  of  gross  na- 
UoDal  product  for  space,  letting  the  dollars 
grow  tm  the  economy  grows? 

Must  decisions  to  support  oomponent  and 
■7st«ina  development  be  Ued  closely  to  formal 
requirements,  can  requirements  be  set  ahead 
ot  teetmology,  or  do  requirements  emerge 
only  ••  taciukology  progresses?  Should  tim- 
ing at  miMloti  targets  be  set  to  hold  expendl- 
tores  In  soooa  kind  at  a  relatively  level  pat- 


tern over  several  years,  or  should  timing  be 
determined  to  achieve  nilnlmvun  mission 
ooets  without  too  much  reg-ard  for  peaks  and 
va;iey.s  In  toUil  spitce  expenditures? 

The  sjKvce  prognon  Ls  not  a  scientific  WP.A. 
conduced  Just  to  mainuUn  tiie  health  of 
the  .-icrospiice  Industry  or  to  supply  fascinat- 
ing careers  to  scientists  and  engineers.  At 
the  same  time  we  n»i3t  be  aware  that  favor- 
able general  economic  indicators  may  hide 
sovpre  dislocations  within  segments  of  In- 
du-itrics  and  in  Individual  location.<;.  If  our 
lunc;  r\in  Interests  require  a  strong  sp.ice  pro- 
ET.\m.  we  cannot  turn  programs  on  aiid  off 
at  will,  and  expect  efficient  continuity  of 
technical  teams  and  facilities. 

I  suspect  that  ns  a  short  run  principle  there 
are  good  rex<ms  for  relating  the  level  of 
effort  of  one  year  with  another.  The  present 
one  percent  of  GNP  share  for  sp.i.ce  may  be 
a  fair  working  guideline  for  this  decade.  I 
a!ro  suspect  that  over  a  longer  period  of  time, 
shares  of  GMP  related  to  space  mu.-t  relate 
to  more  basic  questions  of  changing  mis- 
sion poR.-lbnitles  and  their  worth.  Including 
nnr.y  Intangible  factors.  Space  m.i.y  some 
day  deserve  far  more  than  one  percent  of  our 
GNP,  if  it  begins  to  realize  the  f>otential 
some  of  our  studies  suggest,  and.  Its  role  In 
contributing  to  our  GNP  Is  more  widely 
understood. 

Our  sptice  community  Is  certainly  Inven- 
tive in  deacriblng  Interesting  missions  In 
sp.wce  In  excess  of  the  resource  capabilities 
of  even  a  nation  as  rich  as  our  own.  As  a 
matUT  of  both  practical  politics  and  tech- 
noiopical  efficiency,  I  think  it  is  Important 
for  the  aerospace  Industry  to  use  a  strategy, 
not  of  wrestling  for  resources  at  the  expense 
of  other  pn>gTams  for  the  economy,  but  of 
finding  as  many  ways  as  possible  that  directly, 
or  in  .spinoff  space  knowledge  and  Industry 
cipabilities,  can  be  used  to  enhance  our 
prepress  in  other  fields.  Aerospace  lndu.stry 
wo.'k  beelnninE:  In  oceanography,  and  in  the 
speci.il  studies  for  tlie  State  of  California, 
are  illustrative  of  some  of  these  efforts. 

It  is  a  part  of  United  St^ates  pc)llcy  to  use 
space  technology  as  a  field  for  International 
ccxjperatlon  w^ith  objectives  of  general  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  betterment,  providing 
useful  services  such  as  in  weather  reporting 
and  commtmlcatlon.'!,  discovering  ways  to 
les-sen  the  danger  of  war,  and  dlvrrting  ag- 
gressive huni.TJi  energies  toward  space  ex- 
ploration rather  than  toward  neighboring  na- 
tions. Tliese  potentials  must  be  weighed 
along  with  more  technological  matters  in  de- 
veloping our  ph^ns  for  space.  We  are  pre- 
pared tn  cooperate  wherever  reciprocal  oppor- 
ttinltles  present  themselves,  and  we  can  com- 
pete in  those  areas  where  cooperation  Is  Im- 
practical, or  whenever  our  vital  Interests  re- 
quire an  Independent  course. 

Finally,  let  us  asstmie  that  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  from  time  to  time  major  de- 
cisions on  future  directions  for  space  are  se- 
lected. In  our  democracy,  how  shall  these 
goals  be  offered  to  win  Congressional  and  gen- 
eral public  acceptance?  Must  the  lay  public 
tivke  on  faith  allegations  that  certain  things 
are  po.ssible  and  worth  doing,  or  is  there  not 
a  continuing  responsibility  to  explain?  The 
Space  Act  puts  some  empha.sls  on  openness 
of  Information.  When  space  gojil  alternatives 
are  to  be  weighed,  can  panels  of  scientists 
properly  Judge  the  worth  of  projects  which 
are  far  more  than  purely  sclentiflc  in  scope? 
Undoubtedly  thev  can  help  a  great  deal,  but 
they  are  advisers  to  policy  makers,  not  prin- 
cipals. 

What  are  the  relative  merits  of  revealing 
target  timetables  for  missions  which  may 
sound  grandiose  and  remote,  versus  ones  that 
are  more  inunediate  but  not  as  stimulating 
and  Imaginative?  Do  revealed  targets  make 
It  easier  for  our  major  foreign  rival  to  plan 
his  program  to  maximize  any  advantages  for 
him?  How  much  Initiative  should  Congress 
take  In  originating  major  new  goals?  Should 
Congress  wait  for  a  groundswell   of  public 


opinion  supporting  new  goals,  or  should  Con- 
gress cary  a  story  back  to  the  districts  and 
lead  In  making  a  case  for  new  goals  in  the 
space  program?  To  what  extent  is  support 
won  by  technical  logic,  by  endorsements  of 
distinguished  men,  by  appeals  to  claimed  eco- 
nomic or  regional  benefits,  or  by  the  goad  of 
Soviet  s^ctaculars?  Are  oiu-  Institutions 
well  gear^  to  consider  prognims  stretching 
over  twenty  or  more  years,  or  are  we  tied  so 
closely  to  an  annual  budget  and  a  five  yc:r 
cost-out,  that  longer  range  pianning  is"  al- 
mo.'st  impossible? 

My  several  questions  range  from  the  .<;hort 
run  to  the  .long  run,  from  the  pragmatic  to 
the  idealistic,  from  the  procedural  to  the  sub- 
stantive. But  all  of  them  are  the  kinds  of 
matters  which  must  be  .solved  as  we  plot  our 
coiu^e  through  the  unknown  waters  of  a 
rapidly  changing  science  and  society.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  panel  will  cast  light 
on  some  of  the  better  directions,  and  espe- 
cially upon  techniques  of  amUysis  which  can 
be  applied  to  as  complicated  a  policy  issue 
as  setting  rewarding  goals  in  space. 


Under  Secretary  Carver  Delivers  College 
of  Guam  Commencement  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  1,  1966 

Mr.  OBRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
29,  1966,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Carver, 
Jr.,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Intei-ior,  de- 
livered the  commencement  address  at 
the  College  of  Guam.  During  the  exer- 
cises, College  President  Antonio  C.  Yam- 
ashita  conferred  the  hononrj-  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  on  Secretarj-  Cai-ver  In 
"recognition  of  his  untiring  and  unselfish 
efiforts  to  promote  the  political  advance- 
ment, educational  progres^s,  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  the  territorv  and  the 
people  of  Guam." 

Mr.   Speaker,   Secretary   Carver's   re- 
marks   to  the  32  graduates,  of  whom  14 
are   from    Guam,    9    from    the    United 
States,  7  from  the  Trust  Tenitory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  2  from  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  were  as  follows: 
Remarks  of' Under   Secret.art   of   the   In- 
terior John  a.  Carver.  Jr  .  at  Com.mence- 
MENT  Exercises.  College  of  Gva.m,  Agana. 
Guam.  Mat  29,  1966 

The  honor  you  liave  poid  me  by  yoiu-  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  thLs  happy  event  Is 
deeply  appreciated.  As  is  so  often  the  case 
on  such  occasions.  It  has  catiseU  me  to  pause 
long  enough  to  review  my  associations  with 
Guam  over  the  past  five  years.  The  result- 
ant new  perspective  seems  worthy  of  brief 
review  because  it  has  significant  meaning  foe 
the  future  of  this  community.  And  that, 
after  all,  shoidd  be  the  central  theme  of  any 
commencement  ceremoriy— concern  for  the 
future  and  the  place  the  new  graduates  wlU 
take  In  It. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  comment 
I  might  make  about  the  changes  Qiat  haw 
transpired  In  Guam  over  the  relatively  short 
span  of  half  a  decade  is  that  this  cerement 
ooiUd  not  have  occurred  when  I  was  first  hei» 
In  May  of,  1961.  At  that  time,  the  decision 
had  Just  been  made  to  expand  the  Terrl- 
torlal  College  of  Guam  from  a  two-year  cota- 
munity  college  Into  a  four-year  Institution 
conferring  a  baccalaureate  degree.  In  fact, 
this  class  must  be  only  the  second  that  eo- 
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rolled  at  the  college  with  the  prospect  of  re- 
ceiving a  full  degree.  t-^    ^i  re 
This  is  a  very  real  measure  of  how  rapid 
the  pace  of  change  has  been  on  this  Is^nd 
because    it    demonstrates    the    comiiu^ity's 
growing  concern  about  Its  most^o^  re- 
Bource-the  capability  of  Its  youth  to^oS- 
^<Se™  llo^r '^  "^^  economically,  inX 
But  Guam  has  changed  in  much  more  niA- 
terl^    ways   over   that   same   short   sp^n^ 
years.    Five  years  ago,  Agana,  the  vUla^  and 
the  countryside  still  bore  the  sUmp  oTSalfe- 
shift  reconstruction  from  the  onslaught  L 
^°fif  War  II  and  the  typhoon  ofT949.^^e°e 
^  X'  °f,^'h'f,  America  could  be  proI^Tn 
the  kind  of  assistance  we  rendered  to  oii 
w«tern-most  territory  m  that  era     R^gre^ 
tably,  it  took  the  terrible  force  of  TYpSon 
Karen  and  much  more  suffering  amoiS^^e 
Ouamanlan    people    to   provide    th7  Shi t«l 

J^^lTSnr  °PP°^^^"y  ^  redeem^'ltee'S 
But  this  time  we  responded  to  the  n«vi=  nf 
o^euow  citizens  and  there  Is  not^'gTmy 

faction  than  the  part  I  was  prlvlieg^   to 

aa  open  one.  The  mere  e^i!^clTjs^^. 
rt^    Clearance    requirement    stamped     the 

rS^r^ri^.^  ^  '^"^y  Ins^latSL' 
regardless  of  the  humanitarian  motives  that 
roay  have  guided  Its  administration.  «  will 
^^n^^^^^*"*^^  '^'t  Of  former  gTv- 
T^  oi^/'l  '''^'  "^^  determination  ^n- 
Terted  Guam  Into  a  civilian  communltv  that 
could  aspire  to  a  healthy  ^  ^LJ^^' 
««^my,  independent  of  tie  Fe^erl^^ZTy 

e^'Z^  ^r^J^'^J^^^''^^''''  ^t«  realization 
can  be  a  most  difficult  task.    It  is  esoeclaiiv 

Sen'  canT  '1'  ^'  °'  '^^  "^^  thrh^.y 
been    cataloged    so    often    before-<iistance 

■oircity  or  bflfijc  resources,  wajte  leveU  w,™ 

SL^h^^^t"*  "^  ^^^^^'  *^e  nialnland,  o? 
««where-although    that   is   their   prlvlleee 
tttheyw^h.    Ouam  needs  their  ^iteuT^ 
d^pllned    intellect   and    their   SisSsm 
SStl^e  ^^'  °^  US-must  concentratr<S 
SSS^^e        ^PP^^*^'^"^    that   wm    keep 
^Plte   the  minus   quanutles   that  have 
M«^r^  "^"^  ^"^  "'^  P«^t,  there  Is  no 
^n«v    P^H*^^""-     Our  economic  studio 
J»cnUy  completed,  revealed   numerous  oj.' 
SXf^  for  economic  development   a^ 
W^aL^'^,'^^"^'  ^^  requirements  in- 
Sl^ur^t^"^  ^"'  ^^^^  emphasized  the  ne«l 

^owatlon  of  Ou-amanlan  youth  to  nerform 
toe^J>b.  that  already  exist  or  wilI^ST^S 
Wtog  In  a  very  major  sense,  therefore  to- 
X:  "iTem"  'TT"'^  -  slgnlflLnrsS 

UiSl'JfT'"^^*^  "^"^  "°*  <^''e  ti^ese  grad- 
^  a  living,  but  It  most  oert^njy  doeTowe 
J^  the  opportunity   to  make  theU^ow7 

i^^tTT''"'}  "  '»  ^^°"y  apprx>pmS^S,- 
n%  toZ!^  established  business  Vommu^ 
O^s^on^^,  °  expanding  the  base  of 
la  thi.  f=°'i°'^c  il^e.    One  of  the  unknowns 

SpSSon  mS\h^  ^'  '^P'^  required^ 
JM^on  Into  the  known  business  and  In- 

SWfitS^n^Ki"?  ^^^^y  IdentlflS. 
o^e  ^n^f  ?,"^*!^''•  "^"^^  ^^™e  ^'•°«»  the 
^^lor'^^n^rt/  ,*S^'FKe  outlays  required 
^    .niajor    industrial     developments     But 
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nmch  nr  T;  "'""^''"''»  aevelopments.  Bt 
«  to  t^.  ^^^  ^^^^  '^^'•e  °^  the  island- 
«  Jh  the  ownership  of  Island  residents 


can  be  a  purely  extractive  one.     Modest  f^ 
tunes  have  been  made  here  sfncT^S      No 

Who  S^'r  Ji:'  ^"'^^'^  entrep^ne^ 
wno  aared  to  take  a  chance  on  Guam  and 
labored  hard  to  make  It  pay  off  B^t^e 
can  and  do  call  on  them  to  re^sert  thl^! 

^f  fln^^t  ''^  ^'  '^'^'^"  ^on^ml^'^u^^' 
■The  finest  graduation  present  these  «?radu 

D^t  ^roff.  T"'^"  ""  '^^  relnve^fmeCo 
So^  ?  ?  '°  '""^^  ^°^  their  future  A 
ouirl,'  j'^'l^P^fdent  civilian  economy  re- 
governmenT^""  cooperative  effort  among 

v^rrsr^arraTerr  ^-^  ^^ 

to  be  left  to  off-lsland  exploitation  Yet 
by  opening  the  territory  to  free  pm r„  it^ 
egress,  that  possibility  is  o^en  It  .^.0  t^ 
IZX"'^'"'  ^^^^^"  °"a">  Shall  be  deveN 
oTfeft'^^^o^rr^'^^  ""^*^'"  ^^^'^  '^^'- 
More  and  more  It  Is  clear  that  your  eco- 
nomic horizons  need  not  and  shouW  ^^ 
stop  at  your  shores.     You  are  at  the  hub 

ce"nter°of  r^a..'t'!  ^^^  ^^'^  transportaSon 
«h2  TT  ,^  /  ^^^  **'^"<^  complex  for  which 
the  United  States  bears  a  heavy  burden  S 
responsibility.     The  Tnist  Territory  Ushowf 

Ihl  ^U""^^  "^'^^  °'  '■^"'^^  awSeLng  to 
the   modern  political   and   economic  wind 

"ti^r°c'h=-.-^^--y^^^^^^^^ 

P^r  Lritr""^  "'^^'^  ^'^  atVa"<^efe^.^^ 

C^nstt'^L^i^srarh^eve^'Se^rs  ^fe^^ 
nomlc  self-sumciency  and  self!goternmem 
In  the  political  sphere  B"vernmeni 

th^Ton'  ^^\''2P°nderables.that  exist, 
1^11.1    °"^  ancho/  of  certainty.     That  Is 

Trust  Territory  is  a  single  complex  Eanh 
can  and  must  complement  and  suppie^^ 
the  other  Reckless  and  short-slgh°^Tom- 
?^  Th?""°'  ^''P  ^^"^"  ^^  fn  the  long 
wrethJr  the'Ti"",  ^°"  '''  ^''  determlnf 
Ztl,"^  ^  P^^P'^  °^  Micronesia  accent 
or  reject  our  traditions  of  democratlc^n^- 
tallsm  or  adopt  some  other  system  ?>f«V 
makes  constructive   cooperation  'taj^f^fe 

mist  Territory,  especially  when  thev  can 
replace  expensive  Imports.     The  Trust  t«^ 

nJZ  -ir."'"*^  *  ^  mark^'fo?^*  prS-' 
ucts  that  you  can  produce  and  tie  g^s 
that  pass  through  Guam  ^ 

you'c^'^u^sif";  ''",P°"*^°""  '^  "^^  ^'«^'«Ple 
you  can  furnish  in  the  realm  of  democratic 

x^™s  i?«%r.io"Er.sreSs- 
.^«.."t.ire„rr„"^?^™oii 

s;r.Vers'72.,rs?„ir 

critical  to  our  total  security.  «-"  "«  so 
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an'ev^V^^semce  to"tlfe%"  "^'"^'^ 

^r 'se^^vl^of  fF'-^" 

Se^orTL-— -I— £r'3- 

people  and  a  natlon^U^^^^^f,^^  J^  ^^ 
cooperation  with  your  Pacific  nelgh'^s    ^ 

<,ft^J^.^^'^  ^°'  ^^^  President  of  thTun'ted 
States  addressed  himself  to  the  resDonsVh.mf. 
Of  exercising  power  In  a  troubl^wc^M      i^ 

^rdfnt^rbr'^  -r "^"y  of  tTe'^tic^ 
fh!^  ,K      "^"^'^oo  told  a  Prlncetbn  audier  ^ 

a  new  context  ^^^  generation  in 

ti2l  ^  ^  '*°'"  ^^  '^'^-  '"«^th  the  obltea- 

-r  ^  ^;LVt^VoTizt  ^^'^  fi 

f^e  fhTr*'-  ^'^^  ^'-^t  ^^  is^e-"  we  " 
imL\^u^°'^  '°  ''^'^^  scholarsWpubul 
4»n  .V'^^  irrevocable  stake."  ^  " 
Then  the  President  set  forth  with  rn-^* 
cogency  the  central  core  of ^  pTobiem^ 
exercl^ng  power  m  a  manner  ^LCnt^th 
our  democratic  Ideals.     He  said  • 

me'^t^!^"♦h^,?^P°'■"  ^  t^  'century  has 
meant  for  the  United  States  not  arroeanw 
but  agony.     We  have  used  our  poW^ot 

^^^rt^rX^^^"'^"'^  '^"^  -'---^  -" 
Jd'el^tlL"  -"th^^e^^^-  -r--- 

^^Jo^t^"^'  --Id    that  restralnt'^^fno'? 
oe  construed  as  weakness;  that  our  commit 
ment  to  Justice  and  humanity  to v^yTn^ 
surrender  to  aggression  or  sub^^ion         "° 

.uJc°tr,7SScX^'^hu^ca^-- 

s^TtSi77r^^„-csKr 

ti^r^ntr^^etl^l^n^t^^^nl^i'l^ra^; 
lems,  for  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  and  in 
vS^s'Z^'  ^^"  '-^  ^^  ^^  --"^  ^  th^e 
Those  of  us  of  Anglo-European  heritac-e 
In^pL  n  "^"i,  "°^erstand  Pacific  cult  Ji^r 
indeed  non-European  cultures  eenerallv     wl 

Jws;r;irr.!'/re.\r,ri£~ 
■^'So,'<x,s?sjLsr,s.So|?i 

..n«  e,o,„,o„  wh,eh  „  our  li.o^""^  '^^ 
t!,^.  ^"'^"^^  P^P'^s  have  sprung  from  a 

^S"i,ss';j;.ri£°'°-^.r;?o;s; 
^^p.irr^?„.rm£s 
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I  do  not  for  a  moment  abandon  or  open  to 
serious  doubt  tbe  political  and  social  philos- 
ophy which  are  the  foundation  and  paving 
stones  on  tbe  road  to  world  pteace  and  human 
ju«tlc«.  But  we  should  leam  not  to  b« 
shocked  or  chagrined  when  people  of  other 
cultures  seem  to  prefer  their  own  scale  at 
▼alues  cr  to  reject  ours. 

Guam  Is  the  closest  part  of  American  aoll 
to  the  trouMed  land  of  Viet  Nam  and  many 
ot  you  are  contributing  dally  to  our  effort 
there.  The  President  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  demonstrated  great  sympathy  foe 
the  Vietnamese  people.  The  task  we  liave 
undertaken  Is  the  highly  complex  one  of  pro- 
viding sympathetic  assistance  In  a  threefold 
crusade  to  turn  back  Communist  aggression, 
triumph  over  social  misery  and  develop  the 
basis  for  a  functioning  representative  de- 
mocracy. To  the  ejrtent  that  cultural  bars 
prevent  us  from  fully  understanding  those 
whom  we  would  help  or  make  other  peoples 
doubt  our  altruistic  motives,  that  effort  is 
"^  penalized  and  made  more  difficult. 

America  can  accommodate  to  these  differ- 
ences only  as  we  understand,  and  no  amount 
of  understanding  on  our  part  can  make 
others  appreciate  our  particular  motivations 
or  objectives.  We  need  more  than  anything 
else  an  Interpreter  who  can  anal3rze  our  rela- 
tionships with  ^ther  cultures  in  an  objective 
way.  r 

The  College  of  Guam  will  continue  to  per- 
form tbe  function  for  which  It  and  any  col- 
lege iz  originally  created,  to  prepare  Guam's 
youth  for  life  In  a  modem,  complex  world — 
economlcaUy,  Intellectually  and  spiritual:  y. 
la  the  short  span  of  fourteen  years  this  In- 
stitution has  matured  and  with  maturity 
comes  responsibility.  Guam  can,  as  your  first 
civilian  Governor,  Carlton  Skinner  so  hope- 
fully predicted,  become  the  Intellectual  and 
culture  crossroads  of  the  Pacific.  But  that 
statxis  must  be  earned  through  sound  schol- 
arship; imaginative  research  and  an  infbrmed 
dialogue.  Tou  can  earn  that  reputation  in 
no  more  constructive  way  than  in  repre- 
senting ua  In  the  Pacific:  flrst  by  holding  out 
tbe  band  of  friendship  and  cooperation  and 
providing  both  assistance,  and  example  to  tbe 
Trust  Territory,  and  second  by  exploiting 
]K>ur  unique  position  in  making  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal  understood  throughout  the  area. 

Webave  ultimate  faith  in  Guam's  economic 
and  political  future.  We  congratulate  the 
members  of  this  class  who  will,  tomorrow, 
take  up  their  duties  in  making  that  exp^-es- 
•lon  of  faith  a  reaUty. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  again  my  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  honor  you  have  paid  me. 
I  am  even  more  grateful  for  having  been 
made  a  member  of  this  Class  of  1966  and  I 
pledge  myself  to  full  cooperation  in  all  of  Its 
efforts  to  construct  a  prosperous  Guam  within 
a  strong  American  framework. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  carries 
a  comprehensive  artl<^  oa  how  the 
shared-time  provisions  for  public  and 
private  schools  is  working  out  under  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  program  we  en- 
acted in  this  Congress. 

At  the  time  these  provisions  were 
being  discussed  in  my  committee,  I  said 
the  heated  opposition  at  tliat  time  would 


diminish  as  opponents  of  the  proposal 
became  better  faunlUarized  with  its  ac- 
tual operation. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  report  that  Ind 
time  proviso  of  the 


anywhere  near  the  dei 
originally  feared. 

The  bill  we  enacte 
drawn  not  to  upset 
tutlonal  separation  of' 
The  courts.  In  revlewi 


the  shared- 
ot  creating 
'of  opposition 
a£  it  should  be. 
ere  was  carefully 
n's  consti- 
!fch  and  state, 
this  law,  are 


sustaining  the  accuracy  cJl  our  own  in^ 
terpretatlons  when  we  enacted  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
sur\'ey  clearly  demonstrates  how  we  are 
able  to  help  all  the  youngsters  in  Amer- 
ica obtain  an  adequate  education — 
whether  they  attend  private  or  public 
schools — without  disturbing  our  consti- 
tutional safeguards.  I  am  proud  to  have 
played  a  key  role  in  developing  this  his- 
toric legislation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  fol- 
lows : 
Shared     Time     Grows — Parochial     School 

Boost   Fails    To    Stir   Predicted    Contro- 
versy 

(By  Romild  Buel) 

If  John  Quinn  does  become  a  doct>3r.  as  he 
now  intends,  it  wil!  be  b«>c.iase  he  attends 
a  cLvss  his  school  doesn't  offer  in  a  lab  it 
doesn't  have 

The  eie;htli  grader  Is  one  of  160  students  at 
Queen  of  the  Roiiary  School  In  the  Chicago 
suburb  of  Elk  Grove  'village  who  spent  half 
their  scliail  d.iy  *-lth  public  school  kids  down 
the  street  in  Grove  Junior  High.  Queen  of 
the  IFlosary  has  no  .science  labs  for  pupUs  like 
John  Quinn.  and  can't  match  what  Grove  has 
fo  offer  in  math.  shop,  home  economics  and 
a  brand  new  gym.  But  last  fall  local  Catho- 
lic leaders  helped  get  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram started  with  the  public  schools.  Both 
parochial  and  public  educators  in  Elk  Grove 
Village  are  hailing  the  venture;  students  and 
parents  seem  equally  pleased. 

The  experience  of  Elk  Grove  Village  Is 
typical  of  the  rapid  grov^-th  and  surprisingly 
ready  acceptance  of  programs  which  malie 
public  school  facilities  and  teachers  available 
to  parochial  and  other  private  school  ,chU-  ■ 
dreu.  School  administrators  and  cltljiens 
have  often  accepted  this  "shared  time"  al- 
most without  question,  contrary  to  predic- 
tions that  growth  of  the  practice  would  stim- 
ulate conslder.ible  controversy  about  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

Pressure  from  Catholics,  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility by  public  educators  to  serve  all 
children,  and  persuasion  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment where  Federal  monies  are  Involved 
are  obvious  reasons  for  the  acceptance.  Also, 
the  Catholic  Church  has  hired  lay  educators 
to  smooth  relations  with  pome  public  schools, 
and  shared  time  has  appealed  to  some  large- 
city  public  administrators  by  helping  them 
Integrate  their  schools. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  some 
50,000  students  from  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  most  of  them  Catholic, 
were  attending  classes  in  some  600  public 
schools  around  the  nation.  According  to  the 
National  Education  Association,  that  was 
40%  more  schools  than  offered  shared  time 
Just  Hve  years  ago. 

BIG  FEDERAL   BOOST 

Beginning  Ln  January,  moreover,  the  new 
Federal  E3ementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  gave  Increased  Impetus  to  the  growth 
of  shared  time.  The  act  provides  more  than 
$1  bUUon  in  aid  to  school  districts  with 
poverty  problems.  To  pacify  bath  sides  in 
the  dispute  over  whether  private  schools 
should  share  In  the  aid.  Congress  provided 


that  public  scliools  getting  the  funds  must 
niak°  opportunities  for  private  school 
students  to  participate. 

As  a  result,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
says  that  some  400.000  students  are  now  tak- 
ing part  in  some  form  of  shared  time  pro- 
gram. And  it  estimates  that  another  100,000 
private  and  parochial  school  students  will 
be  participating  by  next  fall.  This  includes, 
besides  programs  like  Elk  Grove  Village's, 
many  others  sending  public  school  teachers 
into  private  schools. 

M.my  of  these  shared  time  programs,  even 
the  more  limited  ones,  have  come  as  life- 
savers  .to  Catholic  schools,  say  Catholic  edu- 
cators. Recently,  school  attendance  has  risen 
nearly  twice  as  fast  in  Catholic  as  in  public 
schools.  It  now  totals  about  six  million, 
twice  the  1950  total.  In  some  Catholic 
schools,  there  are  more  than  &0  students  in 
a  class,  compared  with  a  little  aver  30  in  most 
public  schools.  "Catholic  schools  Just  have 
not  t)een  able  to  keep  i>ace  in  some  areas," 
says  Monsignor  James  C.  Etonohue,  co-direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  education  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  which 
oversees  the  Catholic  school  system. 

Catholic  officials  are  hopeful  that  shared 
time  will  not  only  help  their  scho6ls  solve 
some  of  their  problems,  but  may  enable  the 
Church  to  serve  some  of  the  45%  of  U.S. 
Catholic  children  attending  public  schools 
because  of  overcrowding  in  Catholic  schools. 

Pew  citizens  have  complained,  however, 
about  shared  time  progranu  helping  the 
Catholic  Church.  When  40  Cottage  Grove, 
Ore.,  Catholic  seventh  and  eighth  graders 
started  spending  half  a  day  In  public  school 
In  1964,  for  example,  the  public  school 
parents  raised  no  objections.  "People  here 
know  the  Catholic  school  provides  signifi- 
cant relief  for  the  public  school  system  and 
supporting  taxpayers,"  says  a  i>arent  and 
school  board  member.  "Parents  who  send 
their  children  to  private  schools  F>ay  taxes, 
too,"  explains  another. 

EDUCAmrC    AIL     CHILDREN 

Expressing  an  attitude  typical  of  many 
public  school  administrators,  Paul  K.  Cou- 
slno,  superintendent  of  Warren  Consolidated 
Schools,  Warren,  Mich.,  remarks:  "The  pub- 
lic school's  reep>onslbllity  Is  to  educate  ail 
children.  If  we  get  some  help  from  parochial 
schools,  that's  great,  but  It  doeen't  relieve 
us  of  our  responsibility." 

In  communities  where  attitudes  like  those 
of  Mr.  Cousino  and  the  Cottage  Grove  par- 
ents don't  prevail,  the  money  available  un- 
der the  Federal  School  Assistance  Act  has 
provided  plenty  of  persuasion.  The  act 
makes  It  cleaJsjhat  to  obtain  the  large  grants 
available  1(13  million  In  Los  Angeles  alone, 
for  example)  public  schools  must  provide  for 
non-public  school  students. 

The  U.S.  OfBce  of  Education  has' been  care- 
ful to  see  that  this  provision  is  com^plled 
with.  John  P.  Hughes,  director  of  program 
operations,  says  that  in  January,  shortly 
after  some  school  districts  had  begun  to 
apply  the  act,  the  office  became  worried 
about  "both  the  number  of  nonpublic  school 
students  participating  and  the  quality  of 
services  they  were  getting."  The  office  quickly 
sent  out  a  letter  to  all  school  districts,  re- 
minding them  of  their  obligations,  he  says, 
"and  things  have  shaped  up  since  then." 

Some  local  techniques  have  eased  dilB- 
cultles,  too.  In  conservative  Southern  Ari- 
zona, the  Catholic  Church  hired  Paul  Gult- 
teau.  a  retired  public  school  administrator, 
to  direct  Its  relations  with  the  public  school* 
imder  the  new  act.  Given  the  title  of  Cath- 
olic superintendent  of  schools,  he  has  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  shared  time  programs  In 
37  different  school  districts  in  the  state. 

In  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  a  lay  committsi 
consisting  of  a  wide  cross-section  of  com* 
munity  representatives,  from  the  NAACP 
director  to  theMocal  Chamber  of  Commere* 
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head.  Ironed  out  that  city's  potential  prob- 
lems In  Implementing  the  Federal  act 

Eagerness  of  some  public  shcool  admin- 
istrators to  integrate  schools  in  a  relatively 
painless  manner  has  also  encouraged  the 
growth  of  shared  time.  John  Chicco.  assist- 
ant to  the  superintendent  of  Catholic 
schools  in  Pittsburgh  says,  "Although  It 
isn  t  the  only  reason  public  school  adminis- 
trators here  have  favored  shared  time,  mak- 
ing integration  easier  has  certainly  helped  " 
He  explains  that  some  c",hools  which  are 
m"c  to  95%  Negro  in  Pittsburgh  are  near- 
est to  Catholic  schools  that  are  90%  to  95% 
white,  so  that  any  shared  time  in  these  areas 
automatically  means  integration. 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  public  school  official 
declares  that,  "Integration  with  Mexican- 
Americans  in  east  Los  Angeles  is  definitely 
viewed  as  a  side  benefit  of  the  proposed 
shared  time  program  here." 

John  Pemberton,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  gen- 
erally opposes  shared  time,  believes  that  the 
Federal  act's  shared  time  provisions  have 
stirred  so  little  controversy  because  Informa- 
tion about  how  the  act  Is  being  applied  isn't 
widely  known  or  easy  to  come  by.  "Such  in- 
formation  emanates  from  some  26  000  widely 
dispersed  school  districts,"  he  points  out 
adding  that,  "only  in  a  community  where 
an  alert  body  exists  that  wants  to  make  an 
issue  of  It  will  there  be  any  controversy  " 

About  20  States  have  laws  which  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  apply  to  shared  time 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  effective 
they  will  be  against  such  programs  Uke 
several  other  states,  Missouri  Is  offering 
public  facilities  to  private  school  students 
in  the  evenings,  on  Saturdays  and  In  the 
summer,  when  the  public  schools  aren't  in 
regular  session,  thus  circumventing  a  re- 
striction in  the  suite  law  against  Joint 
education. 

New  York  State's  constitution  forbids  use 
of  state  funds  for  any  private  purposes,  but 
the  states  attorney  general  recently  ruled 
that  Federal  funds  could  be  used  to  pro- 
Tide  services  to  private  school  students  if 
toe  funds  aren't  mixed  with  state  funds 
Since  states  aren't  required  to  put  up  any 
t^ V^L  ?  ""f^.^  ^""^  "^^  programs  under 
toe  w..  r  ^\  *^^  '"""8  apparently  clears 
toe  way  for  shared  time  in  the  state-at 
least  pending  any  court  test. 

A  suit  filed  last  Friday  in  New  York  State 
^urts  by  E.ast  Greenbush  Central  ScW 
^strict  contends  that  a  new  state  law.  slated 
^Ju  "*?  ^^^""^  ^^  September,  requiring 
public  schools  to  provide  free  textbooks  to 

Sder  f^tb°°i'^^'^''^*^  '"  unconstitutional 
^«ctif^  *^*  ^^-  ''"'^  New  York  State 
Mmtltutlons  because  it  breaches  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 
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Although  there  hasn't  been  an  abundance 

rifffl^f'f,'']  «"i''"  °^  ^'^'''^l  ""le  "i'l  aren't 
difficult  to  find.  "It  causes  a  direct  mingling 
in  the  public  .school  decision-making  proc- 
ess by  religious  bodies,"  contends  Joseph  B 

f.?il^T'  '*!^"^°^  °^  '^*  *"<*  ««^i^  action 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress 

At  le^ast  a  few  educators  also  voice  some 
fears  about  thfe  trend.  James  QuiUen.  dean 
of  the  school  of  education  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, says  shared  time  should  benefit  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  school  pupils  bv  "ex- 
tending their  range  of  experience."  sGt  he's 
also  among  a  group  of  educators  who  figure 
tiieres  some  danger  that  too  much  public 
money  will  be  diverted  Into  expansion  of  less 
Important  courses  such  as  shop  and  home 
economics  to  accommodate  the  parochTa! 
school  children,  while  private  educator^wia 
retain  control  of  the  meatier  cour^  such 
as  history  and  English. 

ln^theorv°H'*i^"''  ''""^  '"''y  '*"'  ^"^'^  points 
In  theory,  but  in  practice  they  seem  to  have 

^m^  the  H^'Pf  •     ^'^^  P^^nciple  is  already 
easing  the  burdens  on  Catholic  schools,  and 
t  s  growing  faster  and  with  less  controversy 
than  almost  anyone  imagined  it  would. 
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LAWSUITS   INFREQUENT 

Prior  to  the  East  Greenbush  suit,  an  Amer- 
to»n  Jewish  Conference  compilation  shoifed 
^er?toTT  "^'^^^""g  ^^^  practice  of 

Umted  'iorf  ^.''  *  ^^^^  Americans 
"wted   for   Separation   of  Church   &   State 

extended  that  a  state  law  excepting  private 
•^ool  students  from  compulsory  fuH-tim^ 
•ttendance  at  public  schools  barr^  any  d^ 

oS,.^    ^    Appellate    Court   recently   held 
J^rwise.  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Co^rt  re- 
rosed  to  hear  an  appeal, 
to  Detroit,  the  constitutionality  of  a  Mlchl- 

SS^D^tt  •","  i.^^  '^  '^^'^K  contested  by  a 
I^P  that  includes  teachers  who  feel  their 

KcHn  ™iL'.  ^^'"'^r  ''^  ^or<ln^^Z 
wieach  In  religious  schools.     The  Mlchiean 

•^Lf.r'''"'  ."^*  P"^"<=  schools  making 
•^lary  services."  such  as  remedial  read! 

pSiL,^*  ?^  °°^  ^^^  ^"^^  to  non- 
WWlo  s^ool  students.  The  suit  Is  n«r 
J^^ng  before  a  special  three-Judge  PedeSI 
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fh^'--  ^^  °^  ^"^"°^s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  so  much  publicity  being  given 
these  days  to  juvenile  deUnquency  and 
to  young  people  who  drop  out  of  school 
or  who  participate  in  a  multitude  of 
demonstrations  that  I  am  afraid  many 
adulte  are  inclined  to  forget  that  the 
overw'helming  majority  of  our  teenagers 
are  law-abiding  citizens,  patriotic,  and 
diligent  students. 

One  of  this  majority  Is  Craig  Sager— 
a  top  student  in  the  freshman  cla^  at 
Batavla,  HI.,  High  School-and  It  giv^ 

you  the  foUowing  essay  which  he  WTote 
as   has  entry  in  the   American  Legion 

StTvS.'"'  "^"^  ""  '"""'^  «-^ 

How  AND  Why  I  Should  Show  Respect  to 

The  American  Plao 

(By  Craig  Sager) 

Pu'S\cUr'th"/n"*^"''^^"  "^"^  S'^-^  "^   ">°^e 

publ  City  than  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
Mosuy  we're  pictured  as  mobs  of  h^J 
washed,  unkept,  long-haired  youth,  who 
sneer  and  rebel  at  parents,  teachers,  ^he 
military,  government  leaders  or  anybody  or 
anything  that  might  be  construed^^oM 
f^on«,.  cultural  or  patriotic.  We'r^su^^ 
posed    to   prefer  security   over   opportunity 

toL^^'e  P^ffn"  ^^'^^-P^^-  cStro  more 
than  the  President,  rock'n'roll  over  the  ■■«;tj>i. 
Spangled   Banner,"   and   some Ttoe   ofdlr 

t^f^e^"»,°'  r'  "^'  ^^  l^ternatlonany^- 
trayed  burning  draft  cards  attackVnt, 
teachers,  raising  funds  for  Co^un  su  of 
showing  disrespect  for  our  flag 

lev^T  J  ^""^  ^^'  ^'"'^'  P'«'  ^^J^e*.  tight 
^  an  Jif  ^^.^V""^'  ^'^  ''^Kger  allowances 
and  qt^allfy  at  fourteen  as  a  teenager  I'm 
probably  more  like  the  millions  of  u^pic^ 
teen^ers  that  get  little  publicity  ^dy^J 
rarely  see  on  television.  ^ 

We  untyplo^  teenagers  are  happy  we  were 


born  in  America  and  not  in  Havana.  Moscow 

Banner     or  look  vrp  to  Old  Glory  floaWnl  at 
the   top  of   U:^  pole   In   the  schoolyard    it  s 

oe.und    that    niu.-ic    and    that    flag    that   we 
remember.  ^  ''   ** 

We  Stand  erect  .a.s  we  remember:  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  Bill  of  R,gm. 
Bu  pJ  ^'^';  S"'>'^'^"^e.  the  Battle  oft  he' 
fc  atue  of  Liberty,  and  a  Nation  whose  most 
thistoncal  moments  were  made  in  the  Int^e't 
\1  reedom  and  Justice  for  all  and  no  Jm 
a  desire  for  world  conquest.  Sure  we  re 
teenagers  but  unlike  most  sensatto'iar  ral 
packs  in  our  mld.t,  we're  proud  to  l^  in  the 
greatest  nation  on  this  earth.  Whene'er 
others  spit  on  our  flag  or  tear  down  our  gov- 

•The    flag    should    always   remind    us    that 
fre«lom  will  always  be  ours  if  we're  half^he 

airSSfe.°^  ''^'  ^^^°^^  -  --^^  -«^e  H 

waT-fnt  ••'  Tr""'  vf  ?"■  ^^"^"^ge"  call  "flng- 
Um  We're  in  Th"  ""^  ^°"P  '^^''^  P^trlol- 
he?.tostIy'  ""'^""'^  ""'^  "^"  ^e  13 


A  Casual  Remark  Bringi  Home  the  Im- 
pact of  the  One-Man,  One-Vote  Quei- 
tion 


.EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 


OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1966 
Mr.     HUTCHINSON.     Mr.^  Speaker 
every  once  in  a  while  one  of ^he  news- 
paper editors  in  the  Fourth  District  of 
Michigaji  will  take  me  to  task  for  some- 
thing i  have  done  or  said-or  did  not  do 
or  did  not  say.     Thus.  It  was  that— in 
\ery  friendly  fashion— Mr.   Chris  Wil- 
Uams   editor  of  the  Three  Rivers  Com- 
mercial, took  exception  to  one  phrase  in 
my  recent  public  opinion  questionnaire 
In  his   May   14   column   headed   "Once 
Upon  a  Time,"  Mr.  WUliams  very  apt?y 
demonstrates  how  a  casual  remark  brings 
home  the  true  Impact  of  the  one-man 

?oii;S'  '^'T"'  "'  ^"^"^-^"^  -^ 

Once  Upo.v  A  Time  . 
It    was    interesting    this    week    to    note    a 

K^   m-.*    '"'"^^    '^^"^    Representative    ' 
EDWARD   Hltchtnson  on   the   results   of    his 

toelvn'T""  °P'"'°"  P""'  ^  P-ticul,arlv 
timelv  phr,ise  as  next  week  is  Michigan  Week 
a  time  when  we  recall  that  while  w^Ire 
citizens  Of  a  nation,  we  are  also  citizens^' 

In  one  paragraph  of  the  story,  Hutchinson 

^tl^^.Zr^'^.  ""''  co,.tlIuent^"'^^tS: 
states  should  be  givi-n"  the  right  to  apnor 
oZr'^r  "-el-latures  on  the  bL^  of  factor 
other  than  population.  -^^-lor.s 

This  casual  remark  brings  home  the  true 
impact  Of  the  entire  one-man,  one-to,^  q^! 

m^/^{o  ::-^:^  --  ILr 'g^ov^erT 

=fhry'^;ei:;;;-.-  —  --Ti. 

de^e'LTf*  "  '^^  ^^"°  "  '^^  <=ouid 
t.™  T  '**  °''"  constituuon.  There  was  a 
time  When  the  majority  of  the  peo^e  o7  a 
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state,  voting  in  a  referendum,  could  decide 
how  to  amend  their  own  constitution. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  state  could  decide 
on  what  basis  It  would  apportion  the  houses 
of  Its  own  legislature  (even,  as  in  Michigan 
and  most  other  states,  copying  the  examples 
of  the  federal  Congrees ) .  There  was  a  time 
when  the  states  could  conduct  their  own 
elections. 

This  "privilege"  stemmed  from  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  states  and  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  not  necessary  to  go  begging  to 
Washington  for  this  right. 

But  that  was  before  the  Supreme  Court 
demolished  the  constitution  of  Michigan — 
the  constitutions  of  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Ten- 
nessee, etc. 

That  was  before  the  Court  suddenly  as- 
sumed the  jxjwer  to  apportion  the  legislatures 
of,  the  separate   and   sovereign  states 

(It  la  Jtist  as  well  that  Sen.  Everett 
DnKSEN's  one-man.  one-vote  amendment 
has  not  been  adopted,  because  its  approval  by 
the  VS.  Senate  would  certainly  have  been 
Invalidated  by  the  Court — for  the  Senate  is  in 
clear  violation  of  the  very  same  one-man, 
one-vote  ruling  which  the  court  Is  Impoeing 
on  the  statee. ) 

So  now  we  find,  as  commonplace,  the  citi- 
zens of  one  of  the  50  weakened,  and  spineless 
statee  being  asked  If  the  federal  government 
(once  the  creature  of  the  states,  rather  than 
their  master),  should  give  the  states  the 
privilege  of  running  their  own  business. 

I 


Liacola  Center  for  the   Performing  Arts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or   - 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or   GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1.  1966 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  annual  congressional  tour  to  New 
York,  hosted  this  year  by  Congressmen 
Jacob  Gilbert,  Joseph  Addabbo,  and 
BEYifoint  Halpern,  and  Mayor  John 
Lindsay,  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and 
inspiring  events  was  a  guided  tour 
through  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  which  is  rapidly  nearlng 
completion  of  the  Initial  stages  of  con- 
struction. In  welcoming  the  congres- 
sional visitors.  WllUam  Schuman.  presi- 
dent of  the  center,  made  the  following 
remarks  which  I  feel  are  significant  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  one  of  our  greatest  creative 
fields  of  endeavor.  These  words  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  wider 
audience  than  those  who  attended  so  I 
insert  the  talk  of  Dr.  Schuman  to  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  to 
achieve  that  purpose: 
Remakks     8T     Wn.LiAM     Schuman     Bkfobe 

VlSITINO     CONCBESSMEN,     FOBtJM      THEATEB. 

Mat  21.  1966 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  a  grea,t  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  welcome  this  distinguished 
grathering.  In  meeting  you.  today.  I  cannot 
help  recalling  the  early  SOs  when  I  was  in  my 
beginning  208.  At  that  time  the  WPA  was 
conducting  a  program  to  assist  artists, 
writers  and  musicians.  Leaders  of  the  arts 
In  this  country  felt  that  even  an  arts  project 
bom  of  the  Depression  had  proved  what 
remarkable  sichlevements  there  could  be  with 
a  little  governmental  recognition  and  finan- 
cial support.  The  great  names  of  the  day 
la  music,  theater  and  dance  were  behind 
a  move  to  make  the  arts  program  permanent. 


.As  .1  •••r-ur.gster  ju-^t  beginning  his  career. 
I  NtTved  the  group  as  an  unofficial  and  cer- 
tr.lnly  uiis:Uarlcd  secretary. 

VVliat  we  wanted  was  to  change  the  char- 
ai-tfr  of  the  federal  as.slKtance  that  had  been 
given  It  had  been  granted  only  as  an 
eniT^ency  measure  to  keep  Amenciis  gar- 
rets from  becoming  the  tomb  of  the  coun- 
try's ■trtlsts  They  were  In  as  preat  need  as 
anyt>xly  and  so  they  received  a  dole  in  return 
for  profeseioiial  work.  The  results  made 
hi.story  and  encouraged  our  pfoup  to  ask 
Congress  to  establish  a  permanent  program 
of  aid  to  the  arts  based  on  excellence  and 
recognition  thit  art  deserved  to  be  sup- 
ported for  its  own  s.ike  and  not  simply  a.s  a 
me.^1    ticket    for    indigent    practitioners. 

Although  much  of  that  pericKl  Is  vague  in 
my  mind,  one  thing  stands  out  all  too 
clearly:  we  were  finally  given  a  go-ahe?-d:  we 
were  told  that  a  committee  of  the  House 
would  hear  us.  I  did  not  get  to  Washing- 
ton But  word  of  their  reaction  did  come 
back  when  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
heard  we  were  seeking  federal  support  of  the 
arts.  The  words  of  their  chairman  axe  some- 
how difficult  to  paraphnuse  in  the  presence 
of  ladies,  but  they  went  something  like  this: 
'You  fellows  are  asking  the  taxpayers'  money 
tu  supp<irt  a  bunch  of  blank-blank  toe 
dancers." 

Once  w»  wpre  t.icged  as  toe  dancers,  we 
were  thrtnigh.  We  were  completely  out  of 
tune  with  the  times.  Our  noble  purpose  had 
no  more  chance  tlian  Alf  Landon. 

Now.  there  are  many  things  in  the  past  hls- 
t'lry  of  the  Unlt.ed  States  that  could  not  have 
hf^n  predict<-d  One  wius  that  It  would  have 
t.iken  from  the  days  of  John  Ad.xms  to  the 
present  for  FederaJ  legislation  concerning 
tlie  arts  to  be  adopted.  And  the  other  was 
that  in  the  remarkably  sliort  sp.ioe  of  time — 
just  over  30  years  from  our  WPA  days— mem- 
bers of  the  Coiigress  would  not  only  come  to 
New  York  City  and  do  us  the  honor  of  visit- 
ing our  Center  of  the  Performing  Arts  but 
also  appropriate  funds  for  a  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  Realization  of  that  dream  of 
the  Thirties  has  begun.  It  Is  natural  now  for 
legislators  ajid  artists  to  meet  together.  Al- 
though I  don't  wish  to  go  too  far,  I  don't 
really  think  that  your  visit  here  or  your  posi- 
tion as  an  art  patron  will  cost  you  a  single 
vote 

We  are  forging  In  this  country  a  remark- 
able partnership  of  private  patronage,  foun- 
dation support  and  governmental  recognition 
recognition  and  aiialsUnce.  Lincoln  Center 
Is  the  embodiment  of  this  partnership.  Take, 
for  example,  its  very  beginnings.  It  came 
Into  being  through  a  coincidence  of  need. 

Carnegie  Hall,  was  going  to  be  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  an  office  building  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  was  therefore  look- 
ing for  a  new  home.  The  Metropolitan  Opera 
Ass/x-!atlon  had  for  many  years  realized  that 
its  home  on  39th  Street  was  Initdequate  for 
present  day  standards  in  the  presentation  of 
opera.  .Several  leading  men  of  affairs  to 
whom  these  organizations  appealed  asked 
themselves  whether  the  solution  to  their 
building  problems  could  result  in  something 
vastly  more  significant. 

The  ensuing  discussion  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  "Exploratory  Conunlttee  for  a 
Musical  Arts  Center."  'The  story  is  now  his- 
tory. The  committee's  brpi*t  and  tireless 
work  ended  in  the  formation  Of  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts:  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Metropolitaxi  Opera  House 
and  Philharmonic  Hall;  to  the  addition  of 
the  Juilllard  School,  and  an  expanded  curric- 
ulum to  Include  drama  as  well  as  music  and 
dance  and  academic  studies:  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  si>eclal  Library  tc  Musetun  of  the 
Performing  Arts  under  the  auspices  fo  the 
New  York  Public  Library:  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  helping  to  erect 
the  New  York  State  Theater  as  a  permanent 
structure  rather  than  a  building  at  FHuahlng 
Me.tdow  which  would  come  down  after  the 


World's  Fair:  to  the  building  of  the  Vivian 
Beaumont  Theater  over  our  heads,  and  to  the 
little  Forum  Theater  In  which  We  meet. 

Lincoln  Center  has  already  raised  an  un- 
precedented sum  of  over  $1G5  million  to  erect 
this  Center  of  Performing  Arts.  Fot  part 
of  that  we  are  indebted  to  all  of  you  in  the 
Federal  government.  The  land  on  which  we 
are  situated  was  made  available  at  a  marked- 
down  price  through  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. Had  this  aid  not  been  available,  the 
cost  of  the  land  ml^ht  well  have  been  pro- 
liibitive. 

I  would  not  want  you  to  think  that  the 
Center's  relationship  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment ended  with  tlie  relationship  to  urban 
renewTil  We  are  more  than  ever  Involved 
with  Fcdcr.U  progranis  and  in  the  most  con- 
structive way.  We  use  Lincoln  Center  monies, 
privately  contributed,  to  take  care  of  the 
major  administrative  costs  In  running  our 
Student  Program.  Y'et  through  the  aid  of  the 
Title  III  program  of  the  Education  Act.  th's 
year  alone  we  will  present  programs  and  proj- 
ects which  will  Involve  at  least  600,000  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  will  be  having  their 
first  experience  with  live  performing  art.  It 
Is  a  two-way  strefl^^^udents  come  to  Lin- 
coln Center  and  oi^»^i 
Into   the  schools. 

In  sum  we  have  a  creative  and  dynamic 
development:  A  great  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  came  into  being  through  private 
initiative — that  precious  belief  in  individual 
enterprise  that  is  so  dear  to  our  hearts  as 
Americans.  And  then  that  private  enter- 
prise was  Joined  to  public  support.  We  have 
discovered  at  long  last  that  in  the  arts  gov- 
ernmental support  and  recognition  at  local, 
State  and  Federal  levels  is  possible  without 
losing  the  imagination  and  leadership  respon- 
sibility of  individual  patronage. 

We  too  often  dwell,  I  think,  on  our  prob- 
lems and  failures  and  are  perhaps  too  reti- 
cent about  enjoying  our  triumphs.  The  road 
ahead  Is  not  an  easy  one  in  any  field  of  en- 
deavor; certainly  not  for  the  arts.  But  some- 
how in  1966  there  is  a  look  that  is  marvel- 
ously  different  from  the  look  of  1933.  For 
the  part  that  all  of  your  have  played  and  will 
continue  to  play  in  the  further  development 
of  America's  artistic  resotircee,  I  thank  you. 
And  I  thank  you  again  for  the  privilege  of 
these  few  minutes. 


lest  artists  go  directly 


Community    Action    Spurt    Cleanup    of 
Cuyahoga  River  Near  Akron,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 

Mr,  SWEENEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  re- 
cent article  which  appeared  in  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  Soap  and 
Detergent  Association  of  America  en- 
titled "Water  in  the  News."  The  article 
lauds  the  community  action  program 
undertaken  by  the  Cuyahoga  River  Rec- 
lamation Commission  which  w^as  estab- 
lished by  the  city  of  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Summit  County.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  commission  has  been 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward relieving  the  deplorable  pollution 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  which  extends 
through  the  community  of  Cuj-ahogft 
Palls. 

The  commission,  headed  by  George  P. 
Smith,  ia  composed  of  citizens  from  all 
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walks  of  life  who  are  informed  on  the 
subject  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  of 
pollution  of  our  Nation's  streams  and 
they  are  working  effectively  in  an  effort 
to  cleanse  and  protect  the  stream  of 
their  community. 

As  Congressman  at  large  for  the 
State  of  Ohio,  I  believe  that  those  who 
are  participating  in  the  fine  work  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River  Reclamation  Commis- 
sion ought  to  be  Angled  out  for  national 
praise,  and  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  I  list  their  names  for  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

George  P.  Smith,  chairman  and  execu- 
tive director;  Robert  Harvey,  secretary 
John  R.  Sager,  consultant;  Bruce  Thom- 
as, councilman;  Harry  W.  Horn,  council- 
man; William  L.  Lowe,  councilman;  Rob- 
ert McDowall,  attorney;  David  E  Ander- 
son, chemist; 

A.  O.  Coy,  sales  engineer;   David  L 
Sanders,  consultant;  Vinton  R.  McCoy 
D.  K.  Durant,  Ruth.  W.  Seymour.  Paul 
Brashear.  L.  T.  Buttermore,  Catherine 
Edgecomb,  Val  Folio,  Mrs.  Ira  E    Gar- 
ver,  Warren  Gibson.  Mrs.  Oren  C  Gray 
Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Stevens.  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Motz  Hunter,  Robert  J.  Kidney.  Rabbi 
Morton    Applebaum,    Paul    E.    Belcher 
Dr.      William      H.      Maryanski,      Rev' 
Donald  L.  Powers,  Wlllard  Ryan,  Mrs 
Wanda  Schlemmer,  Mrs.  Nelson  V  See- 
ger.  Father  WiUlam  A.  Winchester  Rev 
Stanley  LjTiton,  and  Delbert  R   Acker- 
man. 

The   article    entitled    "Water   in    the 
News"  follows: 

Community     Action     Spurs     Cueanvp     of 
Cuyahoga    River    Near    Akron,    Ohio 

While  Federal  and  State  efforts  and  bil- 
lion-dollar expenditures  are  needed  to  help 
clean  up  the  nation's  gross  water  pollution. 
It  will  take  more  than  a  vast  Impersonal 
"George"  to  do  the  Job  successfully.  The  big 
battle  for  clean  water  will  be  waged  by  in- 
formed citizens  on  Main  Street  and  Elm 
Street,  working  together  In  a  cimiulatlve 
effort  to  protect  their  own  communities 

One  such  community  is  Cuyahoga  Falls 
In  Summit  County,  Ohio.  This  city  Is  lo- 
cated by  the  banks  of  the  Cuyahoga  River 
described  as  a  "stinking,  slimy,  open  cess- 
pool by  George  P.  Smith,  Chairman  and 
Qecutlve  Director  of  the  Cuyahoga  River 
Reclamation  Commission.  Yet  enlightened 
civic  action  Is  already  helping  to  ameliorate 
the  deplorable  condition  of  one  section  of  the 
river. 

C^?2y.^°''''^,  ^^'  ^®^2,  the  City  Council  of 
Puyahoga  Palls  passed  a  resoluUon  request- 
ing the  mayor  to  appoint  a  Cuyahoga  River 
Bec^tlon  Commission.  In  less  than  a 
moQth  Mayor  David  L.  Sanders  named  a  bi- 
partisan group,  which  has  since  won  recogni- 
tion from  both  Federal  and  State  officials 
laS^*.*^^"!,^^  ^  ^  eliminate  river  pol- 

^won^fS.  ^'^'^  '^^^y  ^^^^'^  Works,  iSke 
«ockwell  Dam,  down  10  miles  to  the  south 
^d^  line  Of  Cuyahoga  Pall^and  Z^. 

CutnV,  ^""^  ''■^"  ««^^  perimeter  to  the 

Cuyaiioga  must  also  be  protected.    All  of  the 

Sr^en"fl  ^'iH  r"'"^'  '^  '^"'^•'^^  '^-^  wells  and 
tte  well  field  is  recharged  from  the  river, 

THRTE    MOD    TORRENT    OF    POLLXJTION 
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300.000  gpd  Of  totally  lintreated  waste     This  -n..  L.     ,  ,    «, 

add^up  to  a  torrent  of  3.150.000  ^  ofpollu-      ren^^  ofcr  '^STl^V^T^^S^leTr 

In   Just    four   yerj-s,    however,    heartening     ar"d  of  "^Llf^^"'^  °l  dishonesty  set  a  standi 

IZTtlon    r^Jt^".^^"  '^^'^  taken,  ^c,^'  .  ^'^J'^^^'ll'^LI^^'l'},  ^.  Penneated   our 

struction    of    the     Mud    Brook    Interceptor 


sewer  is  expected  to  l^sin7yJ^eanSZ 

•6,000,000.  AlUiought  Federal  aid  will  cover 
30  per  cont  of  the  cost,  property  owners  will 
pay   the  remainder.     This  ^wer   wu!  seT ve 

^n^  cf.v^h  '^P,'''"  T°*"ship.  Tallmadge, 
and  Cujahoga  Palls,  Akron  will  accent  the 
^vage  at  It^  65-mgd-ci,paclty  prS  and 
secondary  treatment  plain  ^'""^"'y  "^nd 

Other    pollution     curbs    to    date    Include 
f'"^'"""""    °f    conuimlnatlon    by    Akrons 

reatmerpTam"""  "^'  '  '"^'^   --"^-^ 
Eirort^     by     the    Cuyahog.i    River    Recla- 

ST    f,T^^lf''°"-     ^he '  Department     o 
Health,     and     the    Ohio    Pollution     Control 
Board  to  spur  the  river  clean-up  are  being 
bolstered  by  the  Citizens  Cooperat^  elm 
Cl^^Bs'^,^^'  commission,  wh^  ;o,'  numl 

Coun^  -^Tn  "^°r  s^tlons  of  Summit 
wUh  the  ^  ^°"^'t^e  maint^ns  contact 
wiin  the  U.S.  Department  of  HEW    Senators 

ficfals°"!;T""^'  '''"'  ^°^'^  -^'  S«t2^ 
nciais.     The  group  also  has  the  simnr.,.t^* 
various  local  newspapers  «"PPort  of 

sr^?^'"^^"""  Commissioner  leader  Mr 
Smith,  began  the  formation  of  thTcitizens 
Committee  in  1963.  «-iwzens 


Our  Loss  of  Self-ControI  and  Our 
Cancerous  Disease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J. 


OF 


ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
W£dn€sday,  June  1,  1966 

Wa^ir  ^^"^rS^^-  ^''-  ^P^^^r-  Mr. 
dent  of  fh«^^'  ^'f^^tlve  vice  presi- 
dent  of  the  Economists'  National  Com- 

l^i  r=t°"  ^?"e^a^  Policy  in  New  York 
Is  a  nationally  respected  monetary  econ- 
omist^ He  calls  attention  to  an  unSS- 
fortable.  deadly  paraUel  betweeS  o^ 
hionetaiT   standards   and   socleS"    b^ 

^r^\'1  ^^""^^  ^-^^^i"  both  are  sa?d 
to  be  deteriorating  In  the  face  of  Oov- 
emment  growth  at  the  expense  of  Indi- 
vidual and  official  self-control 

Mr.  Spahr  has  WTitten  an  excellent  ar 
tlcle  entitle!  "Our  Loss  of  S^SStro 

clffou^s^'^^^^"'"  °^^^^^--    «^«  ^^- 

Our  Loss  of  Self-Control  and  OrR 
Cancerous  Dise-ise 

'^denT^p^""  ^-  ^P**^'  ««:utlve  vice  presi- 
dent. Economists'  National  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy,  New  York    NY) 

Jt^^J'''\'^'''^'^'^''-  sometimes   lose 
B€ll-control.      Apparently    the    majoritv    of 

s°u"Jef^^^rt7<L^'^="^^  ^^^  civillin'^^L^^ 


'  rZ^cT  ^-™--^-^  syste^m  coTntrj^ 
With  uncontrollable  power  over  the  peo- 

aals  ^seI?'con,'^^''''"'^^  °^  government  ^o^ 
cials.  self-control  by  those  officials  beiran  to 
vanish.  And  the  examples  provided  bf^^ 
Officials  began  to  spread  ai^ong  our  l^n^ 
as  acceptable  standards  of  behavior  ^ 

and^'uK'n^  Influences  of  high 'character 

^ar  -I^Tk^^"  "^  ^^^''^'^  ^^'^  ^  disap- 
pear^ The  characteristics  of  the  good  neigh- 
bor began  to  be  replaced  by  the  deTecus  whfch 
mark  the  undesirable  neighbor.  boTh  in  our 
domestic  and  international  relations 

Much  like  the  person  who  lack  the  r^fine- 

lack,  pretense  and  affectation  axe  emploved 

«nH°^^-'  °^  °"'  P°""«"  '^«<lers,  publlc?sL 
and  others  in  an  effort  to  cover  this  lack  of 

eifn,^^""''-  ^"^^  manlfestatloii  f^ii  ^ 
earn  the  respect  and  admiration  of  intelligem 
and   refined  people.     The  character^    cf  o 

mv'^'n^'^f  '''''"^'  °'  '=°"'^'  ^««^^.  integ- 
th J'  ??°™'"-^'  ^"d  respect  for  the'  rights  of 
the  other  person,  are  replaced  by  much  dls- 

S?re'  Tl  '^'-'^^-'^'P  -nd  res'po^sibmtles 
T^  ^  revelo^iot  of  lack  of  awareness  of  how 
good  leadership  emerges  and  how  respond 
bllitles  are  properly  Incurred  and  borne 

we  .Iff"  i"  ^^"^'^'  "°*  ^  understand,  if 
we  ever  understood  well,  the  meaning  and 
importance  of  self -control-that  thTexIrcise 
of  self-control  is  one  of  the  fund^en  '^ 
qualities  which  differentiate  manTro^iowe' 

fsirc^roV'^  ^^^^^^  ^-y  °^  ---' 

Efforts  In  the  direction  of  government  die 
tatorship  and  of  Intrusion  l/to  tLe^a  rs  oi 

The  infliction  of  an  irredeemable  currency 

Of  self^^nLo,  r^r"^  ^'^^'"P'^  °'  ">«  '^ 
oi  self-control  by  those  responsible  for  such 

m"nf  dTcTa'^X  '^^"^  '^^  ^'  ^'  ^°^-^^"- 
The  state  of  affairs  In  this  country  seeniK 
to  show  Clearly  that  there  is  a  ^ide  LiS 
general,  failure  to  understand  Xi  ^e  at- 
tainment Of  high  standards  of  self-contr^ 
Involves  a  constant  and  majoritv  effort  ,' 
aciu^re':'^  ^-^  ''-"'-s  we  SlLtSUi 
It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  the  malorltv 
of  individuals  are  falling  to  welSi  c^r^^u  Iv 
the  fact  that  e^h  U  a  st^kholder  In  a^^et v 

IJl^Z^^^y,  ^'^  ''^^^^"iing.  and  that  all 
™upT^r  '"  ""^"^^  "'  ''''  ^^"'^"' 

.P'^^^^'^PP^s  to  Ije  a  widespread  or  general 
failure  to  understand  and  to  appr Ji.?^  the 
^ZV?.  ^,^"«^^'>'ty  that  is  T^id^  byTho^e 
S^df  n^^l"  "^"^^^'"^  ^  maintain  t^e 
whlchcl^.^LiT^'''  ^"*^  trustworthiness 
tu/^  I^^'"^'"^  ^  InteUlgent  and   cul- 

There  la  widespread  or  general  failure  to 
^Z^'^^^^i^'  toportancf  of  seeking  ^^ 
honesty       ^^^  "^  '"'"  "^'^^^^  BtandaiToJ 

We  have  descended   Into  an   era   of  snan 
Judgment*,  and  condemn  and  praise  on  "n 
adequate  evidence.     Slogans  b^me  a  sub- 

de^rfotion  T"'*^'  "^^^^  ^  «=^"r«te 
r^r^},^  .  ^^  arrogate  to  ourselves  and 
friends  words  connoting  virtue,  and  readny 
pronounce  harsh  Judgments  on  oth^  al 
though  we  have  the  qualities  of  omnis^ienc" 
K»h»!  .^!^  allowed  affectation  to  oolor  our 
^e^:^'JZT'r-ir,.^I!^^'-^^y  not  un" 


.^^..x.u«  Our  government  led  our  people  Into  th«t 

8.m '.f"^^°^'  ^''^'^'^  flop's  down  through     ^iT .°J  ^"^"^  ^''^''  **  Infllc^'I^  U^edeem- 

§mms  p5pssi  siss^ 

»wa«e  Into  the  rlv^  Stow    i^M  O^^j^         ?^  ^^^'^  '°^V'  effective  control  of  the     u^^'^'^J  ^'^'"^  contaminated  with  the  no- 

tlons.  we  see  all  about  us  unilndnefls.  u^I 
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fairness,  pretense,  hypocrisy,  affectation,  dis- 
honesty, malice,  envy,  pettiness,  degeneracy, 
and  other  unfortunate  standards  o(  behavior, 
all  of  which  are  evidence  of  lack  of  self- 
control  and  of  good  character,  as  good  char- 
acter Is  commonly  understood  by  intelligent 
people. 

There  apparently  Is  no  way  in  which  one 
can  trace  with  accuracy  all  the  many  mani- 
festations caused  directly  or  IndixecUy  by  the 
Injection  of  the  poison  of  Irredeemable  cur- 
rency Into  our  political,  social,  and  economic 
system.  Undoubtedly  such  a  currency  acti- 
vates a  great  variety  of  unfortunate  tenden- 
cies of  human  beings  which  tend  to  be  kept 
under  better  control  when  the  monetajy 
bloodstream  of  the  economy  has  the  qualities 
of  purity  and  health  and  when  those  quali- 
ties are  carefully  guarded  by  men  of  wisdom 
and  high  character — men  who  understand 
the  meaning  and  Importance  of  self-control. 

Andrew  Dickson  White,  in  his  "Piat  Money 
Inflation  In  France,"  probably  portrayed  as 
well  as  It  has  ever  been  done,  the  typical  evU 
consequences  which  tend  to  flow  from  the 
lise  of  Irredeemable  currency  Among  his 
appraisals,  or  quotations  from  others.  ■•Ith 
Implied  approval,  are  the  following: 

".  ,  .  A  nursery  of  tyranny,  corruption  and 
delxision:  a  veritable  debauch  of  author. ty 
in  delirium." 

"With  the  plethora  of  paper  currency  in 
1791  ■  appeared  the  iiT=x  evidence.s  of  that 
c&ncerous  disease  which  always  follows  large 
Issues  of  Irredeemable  currency, -^^  disease 
more  permanently  Injurious  to^^^jation 
than  war.  pestilence  or  faunlne."  ^^^^ 

"Nor  was  the  reckless  and  corrupt^^p-lt 
confined  to  business  men;  it  began  to  break 
out  In  ofllclal  circles,  and  public  men,  who. 
a  few  years  before,  had  been  thought  above 
all  possibility  of  taint,  became  luxurious 
reckless,  cynical  and  finally  corrupt  " 

"Out  of  the  speculating  and  gambling  of 
the  Inflation  period  grew  luxury,  and  out  (if 
this,  corruption.  It,  grew  as  naturally  as  a 
fungus  on  a  muck  heap.  It  was  first  felt  in 
business  operations,  but  soon  began  to  be 
seen  In  the  legislative  body  and  in  journal- 
ism." 

"Even  worse  than  this  wa»  the  breaking 
down  of  the  morals  of  the  country  at 
large.  .  .  .  Prom  this  was  developed  an  even 
more  disgraceful  result. — the  decay  of  a  true 
sense  of  national  good  faith." 

".  .  .  There  appeared.  %s  another  out- 
growth of  this  disease,  what  has  always  been 
seen  under  similar  circumstances.  It  Is  a 
result  of  previous,  and  a  cause  of  future, 
evils.  This  outgrowth  was  a  vast  debtor 
class  In  the  nation,  directly  Interested  In  the 
depredation  ot  the  currency  In  which  they 
were  to  pay  their  debts." 

".  .  .  The  most  curious  thing  evolved  out 
of  this  cbaoe  was  a  new  system  of  political 
economy.  In  speeches,  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  about  this  time,  we  began  to  find 
it  declared  that,  after  all,  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency Is  a  blessing:  that  gold  and  silver  form 
an  unsatisfactory  standard  for  measuring 
values:  .  ,  .  that  the  laws  of  political  eco- 
nomy, however  applicable  in  other  times,  are 
not  applicable  to  this  particular  period  .  .  .: 
that  the  whole  state  of  present  things,  so  far 
from  being  an  evil.  Is  a  blessing  " 

"Whenever  any  nation  Intrusts  to  Its  legis- 
lators the  Issue  of  a  currency  not  based  on 
the  Idea  of  redemption  in  standard  coin 
recognized  In  the  commerce  of  civilized  na- 
tions, it  intrusts  to  them  the  power  to  raise 
or  depress  the  value  of  every  article  In  the 
possession  of  every  citizen." 

"At  last  came  the  collapse  and  then  a  re- 
turn, by  a  fearful  shock,  to  a  state  of  things 
which  presented  something  like  certainty  of 
remuneration   to   capital    and    labor" 

".  .  .  Such  has,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree, always  been  the  result  of  irredeemable 
paper,  created  according  to  the  whim  or  in- 
terest of  legislative  assemblies  rather  than 
based  upon  standards  of  value  permanent  in 


their  natu-'e  and  agreed  upon  throughout 
the  entire  world." 

"It  ended  in  the  complete  financial,  moral 
and  pijllt'.CiJ  proetratlon  of  Prance — a  pros- 
tration from  which  only  a  Napoleon  could 
raise  it." 

Symptomatic  of  the  disease  in  our  coun- 
try, arising  In  large  piut  from  the  use  of  Irre- 
deemable currency,  are  the  pronounced 
movement  Into  a  governmentally-m.vnaged 
economy:  inordinate  government  .spending; 
huge  government  debt;  the  great  decline  in 
the  ratio  of  our  monetary  gold  re^er'.e  to  our 
non-gold  money  and  bank  de;x3sits;  the  pro- 
nounced dejreclation  In  the  purctiasing 
power  of  our  dollar  since,  say,  1939:  the  dis- 
tortions in,  and  bloating  of.  our  economy: 
wars  and  other  involvements  in  the  aff.vl.'-s 
of  other  nations  arising  from  our  failures  to 
understand,  and  to  adhere  to,  the  require- 
ments of  the  good  neighbor;  and  a  variety  of 
other  unhealthy  manifestations. 

Since  our  economy  Is  an  extremely  intri- 
cate mechanism,  there  are  many  springs  that 
can  snap  and  precipitate  far-re.%ching  and 
?:id  consequences.  A  great  variety  of  we'.l- 
kaown  unsound  and  dangerous  elements  has 
been  worked  Into  our  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  In  recent  decades.  Tlie 
causal  fivctors  for  the  final  (proxim,atel  ex- 
plosion, which  generally  occurs  as  a  conse- 
q  lence  of  pursuing  erroneous  courses,  have 
emerged  In  such  a  wide  variety  of  wa;.s  that 
one  apparently  cannot  produce  any  evidence 
scientifically  as  to  how.  or  when,  or  in  what 
form  we  may  reap  the  results  of  the  unsound 
forces  now  operating  in  this  country.  Since 
we  cannot  see  Into  the  future,  .and  conse- 
quently, cannot  know  what  the  future  may 
hold  for  us.  logic  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
there  is  wisdom  In  respecting  those  facts. 


"Tired  American"  Keeps  Going 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

op    MINNE.'^OT.I 

i\  THK  housp:  of  representatives 
Wednesday.  June  1.  1966 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  little  did 
wc  realize  when  we  inserted  the  famous 
"Tired  American"  editorial  in  the  Con- 
CREssIO^•.^L  Recokd  on  May  20.  1965.  that 
it  would  spark  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  so  many  citizens.  This  edi- 
torial has  been  so  often  reprinted  it  now 
ranks  with  t)ie  greatest  newspaper  edi- 
torials of  all  time,  treasured  American 
essays  like  "Yes,  Virtrinia,  There  Is  a 
Santa  Claus"  or  "What's  the  Matter 
With  Kansas^"  It  was  penned  by  one  of 
America's  niost  colorful  and  outstanding 
journalists.  Al  Mcintosh,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Rock  County  Star-Herald. 
Luverne.  Minn. 

So  I  am  sure  that  Congressional  Rec- 
ord readers  will  be  interested  In  the  Mc- 
intosh account  of  what  has  happened  to 
"Tired  American"  and  request  the  In- 
clusion of  his  report  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks: 

There  was  an  unobserved  birthday  last 
week  —  no  cake  or  candle  or  anything  but 
just  a  comment — ^nnd  that  was  the  fact  that 
'Tired  American"  was  one  year  old  May  12. 
It  was  Just  a  yeer  ago  that  "Tired  Americtn" 
finally  found  his  way  Into  print  In  the  Star- 
Herald  after  having  been  shoved  aside  week 
al'er   week— and   nearly   thrown   away  once. 

In  some  ways  we're  a  bit  tired  of  him  .  .  . 
and  yet  in  our  hearts  we  aren't  even  tho  he 


h.TS  meant  a  lot  of  extra  work.  Tlie  mail  is 
still  a  major  chore — and  every  letter,  of  the 
thousands,  hiis  been  acknowledged  by  form 
letter  at  least  .  .  .  every  letter  except-s  those 
from  the  nuts  or  crackpots.  They  average 
about  one  letter  out  of  every  50.  Some  of 
the  most  vicious  letters  come  from  pastors 
and  college  students.  For  every  nasty  letter 
there   will   be   50   nice   ones.^ 

Reprints  have  been  flooding  the  country. 
One  west  coast  industrialist  had  50.000  copies 
prlrted  there  and  distributed  out.  Some  of 
the  country's  leading  banks  and  Industries 
have  made  "Tired  American"  known  to  their 
friends  and  customers. 

A  lot  has  happened  in  the  past  ye.ir  since 
"Tired  American"  appeared.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  American  newspapers  hive  re- 
printed It.  Maybe  well  over  a  thousand. 
Hundreds  of  TV  and  radio  stations  have  used 
it.  Company  house  organs,  magazines,  pa- 
triotic and  fraternal  ptiblllcations.  church 
bulletins— probably  close  to  a  thousand  re- 
printed the  editorial  which  won  the  PYee- 
doms  Foundation  top  award. 

The  Buffalo,  New  York.  Ex!)ress  did  a 
feature  article  In  Its  Sunday  edition  of  May  15 
concerning  "Tired  Americans."  It  also  re- 
p:infed  the  editorial. 

The  writer  of  the  feature.  ALirgaret  Pe-ss. 
said  the  "Tired  American"  editorial  has  al- 
ready become  a  newspaper  classic. 

"Back  on  Dec.  21.  1897,  the  New  York 
Sun  published  an  editorial  which  began," 
said  the  feature  story,  "YeSr-'Virginia  there  is 
a  Santa  Claus." 

'Over  the  years."  continued  the  article, 
"It  has  been  pointed  and  reprinted  as  a 
classic. 

"Now  It  is  up  against  tough  competition 
with  an  editorial  published  In  the  Rock 
County  Star-Herald,  a  weekly  in  the  rural 
community  of  Luverne.  Minn." 

Now — "Tired  American"  Is  wandering 
round  the  world.  He  was  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Herald  In  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  and 
other  Canadian  papers. 

Then,  he  Jumped  to  Brussels  In  Belgium 
and  was  front  page  there. 

He  made  his  appearance  in,  of  all  places, 
the  leading  paper  In  Afghanistan.  He  was 
page  one  in  New  Delhi,  India,  and  also  in 
Tokyo. 

A  magazine  publishd  in  Hong  Kong  had 
asked  permission  to  reprint  the  editorial. 
Tlien,  the  editor  WTote  an  air  mall  asking 
permission  to  cut  out  five  paragraphs  that 
"might  offend"  certain  people,  such  aa 
N.^sser  and  DeG^ulle  and  newly  emerging 
African  nations.    He  asked  a  cabled  reply. 

We  cabled  back  "use  all  or  none.'  So — we 
don't  know,  and  care  less,  what  the  outcome 
will  be. 

One  chap  back  east,  given  reprint  per- 
mission, added  a  sentence  or  two  of  his  own 
to  every  paragraph  and  then  mailed  out 
thousands  of  copies,  jmssing  the  "Tired 
American"  off  as  his  own  creation. 

But  the  strangest  was  an  Incident  in- 
volving the  National  Guard  in  a  nearby  state. 

The  editor,  a  colonel,  had  called  long  dis- 
tance to  ask  reprint  permission.  As  we  get 
it  the  monthly  magazine  was  ready  to  go  to 
press.  A  full  page  had  been  devoted  to  "Tired 
American."  The  adjutant  general  of  the  state 
guard  ordered  It  cut  out. 

A  nervous  Nellie  type  like  that  should  be 
working  for  the  state  department. 

In  the  meantime  the  service  men  In  'Viet 
Nam  aren't  worrying  about  hurting  anybody's 
feelings  .  .  .  they  have  the  mimeo  machines 
going  full  blast  rolling  off  copies.  We  have 
had  a  flood  of  letters  from  men  in  Viet 
Nam  ...  so  that  makes -up  for  the  commander 
of  that  state  guard  unit. 

The  letters  have  been  fascinating — some 
are  from  the  leading  men  of  the  country  .  .  . 
In  last  Friday's  mall  came  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  leading  Industrialists  of  Italy  .  .  . 
some  are  from  youngsters  in  the  eighth  grade 


and  under  .  .  .  and  wives  of  service  men 
and  not  only  the  young  but  the  elderly  who 
love  America,.  ^ 

We  still  believe  there  are  a  lot  ot  peonle 
eft  in  the  United  States  who  don't  buTthe 
dea  that  If  you  are  patriotic  you  are  a  hope- 
Ie.s.s  "square."  *^ 

We  had  a  call  from  Mr.  Reeves  of  Freedoms 
Foundation   that  the   St.   Paul    Ch^ber^ 
Commerce  Is  going  to  honor  the  four  Minne- 
T\u^Tr^,^  ^^  "■  '""t^heon  next  Thursday. 
it  easv  ^""''"^  ^'°  ^^''^'  ^°°^^  ""'^  ^^ 

A  long  dLst^incc  call  came  yesterday  from 
tlie  advertising  director  cxf  one  of  Florida's 
largest  newspapers.  One  of  their  car  dealers 
wanted  to  run  "Tired  American"  as  a  full 
page  institutional  tribute  to  Armed   Forces 
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Slow  MaU  Hurts  the  U.S.  Economy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

op    tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 

..^I;,?^J^!^  °^  ^*^'  ^-  Speaker, 
an  article  by  Mr.  'Wimam  D.  Pardridpe 
appeared  In  the  March  17.  1966.  edition 
of  l^e  Ogden  Standard-Examiner.  Mr 
Pardrldge  has  written  numerous  articles 
concerned  with  economic  problems  in 
our  countiy.    a  number  of  these  dttlcles 

R^    ^^^"""^     ^      <^e     CONGRE^IONAL 

Record^  The  article  that  was  printed  In 
the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner  is  enti- 
tled -'Slow  Mail  Hurts  the  U.S.  iJcon- 

Few  people.  I  am  sure,  would  disagree 
Uiat  a  slow-down  In  mall  deUverles  is 
harmful  to  the  economy  of  the  cbuntry 
and  most.  In  theory  at  least,  would  sup- 
port all  reasonable  efforts  to  Improve 
maal  service  Mr.  Pardrldge.  however, 
raises  sonie  Interesting  and  provocative 
points  m  his  article,  and  while  I  am  not 

Srfv^v,^*?"'^  ^^^^  *"  *^at  he  says.  I 
ttilnk  there  Is  much  merit  to  his  potots 
of  view  and  recommend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 

Slow  Mah.  Hurts  U.S.  Economy 
(BorroR's  NoTE.-51owed-down  mall  de- 
liver es  hurt  the  national  economy,  in  the 
opinion  of  William  D.  Pardrldge.  author  of 
toe  accompanying  article.  Mr  Par^'rldge  °s 
former  editor  of  a  Washington  magLhie  Air 
^at'LTn  ^^^^■•'"^'^  ^'nae  50  Irticl^  on 
What  he  labels  "Economic  Inequities."   These 

^d  tTw"^'°  ^""^  Congrelsional  Record 
Wid  will  later  be  published  in  book  form.) 

(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 
Somebody  in  the  Poet  Office  Just  doesn't 
^ow  his  economics.  ^^aoesnt 

•lou^eri*"!?.  ^"   ne.ar-slghted   associates  have 

wowed   down    mail   deliveries   to   the   point 

Where  the  population  is  disgruntled       ^ 

buslnp^  t^"'""-'   °«P=*r'nient   receipts   from 

municailons  go  down 

"cbs  activity  goes  up. 

wifril.^^^'o^"'''"    economists   would   agree 

^ider  the  daily  fare,  the  meat  and  pota- 
'oes  of  economic  activity. 

COMES  TO   HALT 

thl^  "'''■^  money  in  circulation,  thev  sav 
^more  business  activity  and  thu^s  more^ 


And  right  there  these  overrated  sophisti- 
cates come  to  a  halt.  -"i^iJiau 

The  economic  cultlsts  who  comprise  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  AdriTers  do 
not  realize  that  their  cherlBhed  theory  of  the 
velocity  Of  money  turnover  also  ^lii*^ 
monev.''''"'''    ^"'""^    "^^    produ<L    th^ 

acflviTv  "^^l  ^e"^'<>f les  mean  slow  business 
activity.    Slow  business  activity  means  slow 

^T'Spts"'^'^  ^'°^  ''-^'"^  ~  ^et^ 

Government  economists  refuse  to  acknowl- 

edge- money  for  what  It  actually  Is.  namely 

a  form  of  warehouse  receipt.  "»'"eiy, 

In  the  national  w.arehouse  are  goods  and 

wluThe'''"'   T   '^"^'"'   '^"^   ^nTtaTe^ 
^Mth  these  warehouse  receipts  we  call  money. 

HOBBLE   Bt7SINESS 

thf,i!l^l"^    ,'"°''^     ™°"^y     ^""^     Circulation 
through  vote-getting  tax  cuts  does  not  out 

ec^nUr^    ^'    ^^"-^"^    ""    ^^^    -"°-' 
Those  who  run  the  Post  Office  thlrk  that 

de"c1t"'^"hi?n?vf  t-P-tment's  operauS 
aenclt  will  help  the  President's  budget 
thf^  r^  reducing   budgetary   expenditures. 
v,^tK,.  °^  accountants  In  the  Poet  Office  are 
hobbling  the  business  activity  that  mL  thl 

T^ZfT^  V^""  ''''  ^'^^  ^d  services  that 
form  the  real  wealth  of  the  nation 

welfth'  %^^  '".",''  '■^'''^  ^  °'^"°°^1  money 
wealth.  The  nation  is  richer  when  It  pro- 
duces not  more  money  but  more  goods  aTd 
whif  ^'  P^^'^^-'-'y  ^oods.  It  !n,oorer 
mau"deu"eriet.  ^^"^"^  '^  ^"^^"^^  ^' «'- 

Increased  business  velocity  makes  for  In 
crea*d  money  velocity,  and  thriatt^r  ma^^ 
for  larger  tax  receipts. 

The  American  business  community  Is  al- 
^oTt'office!^"  °^  -^^  ""  «l-pKeepers^n%he 

,     SEE     RED 

Business   leaders  see   red   when  corporate 

thu'r^lS*  ",?■  ''"^  ^""''^  ^^°^^  '°'^  sit  on  ?he  r 
in  th.  7^'k'''""  ''  ^°  ^'^'fl^'^l  reduction 
in  the  very  business  activity  that  produces 

Hp?/^,P'°^V!i"'  ^^^  government  taxes 

Here    is    a    deflnlte    situation    where    the 

Keyneslan    money    cultlsts    could    come    to 

terms  with  the  down-to-earth  produ^rs  ot 

goods  and  services.  frouucers  oi 

vpf^ff**"T  ^""^  "S^*  *o"'d  result  If  the 
velocity  of  money  concept  were  recognized 
as  a  theoretical  perspective  of  the  velocitv 
of  business  activity  .  velocity 

et«>d.  This  pariilcular  tool  is  used  by  the 
Treasury   Department   to   quicken    b  Jiness 

K^*^^  ®^™^  **^^  *°  *  different  light  is  used 

NO     SWEETNESS 

scitnust^"  '^°"'''  ^  ^^^'"'  *^^°  ^  ^  P«""<=^1 

But  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 

Advisers,  which  is  cult  headquarters  1^  no 

sweetness:   the  business  comamnUy  h^  no 

KnoXc'^   ''""^'^^^   ^  ^^«  ^-'°«- 

.J^r^"'^  *  '°^  °^  common  sense  In  the  great 

No^^."^"°"'  "^''°'^  "^  '^'^^ee  he«f" 
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fL^'^^'l''^'  expressing  support  of  the 
freedom  of  information  bill 

h^L^vf^"!  ^^^  pending  legislation,  as  I 
believe  that  every  American  has  the  right 
meS."^  ^-^^t  ^  soim  on  in  our  Gov"m- 

tJ  ^  ^-^rtlng  the  News-Sentinel  ar- 
ticle here  for  the  Information  and  con- 

^tc  ^  ir  ^  °^^'  "'^^agues  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  Record. 

[From  the  Knoxvilie  fTenn.)  News-Sentinel 

May  26,  1966) 

To  Promote  Freedom 

l.tH?*"^'!"^-"^"'^  s«l?-govemment  means 
lltt  e  unless  the  people  know  how  pub  c 
business  is  being  conducted  ^ 

•Without  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  what 
public  officials  do,  even  the  right  to  voTi^ls 
meaningless.  >■  w  >oi.e  is 

nils  t^' Jl'''  T  ^'°^"  Congress  that  recop- 
rto^     f  T  ^      "  Prln^-Ple.     Its  title,  the  "Free- 

'  uyrn/s.'r-'^""'^"  '"■■  ^^'-'^  -^-  '^ 

It  doesn't  Just  open  public  records  to  the 

rcrTbes°T'"''  ""'  '^°^^  ^"^^  Pr«^"t  law  de- 
scribes   as    persons    "properiy    and    dlrectlv" 

Uon^:::':l\  ''  P^^P^--'^  says  pubHc  infoTma- 
T^f    uu^^  available  to  "any  person." 

dJctcSure  '■?t"  ""^  ^'''^'  ^  ^"^'"Pt  ^^^"^ 
r,„^  ,  ^  r  ^^^^  '^^  s^^h  things  as  na- 
tional defense,  foreign  relations  and  Invasion 

?^.  ,  ^^"^'■'■'""^  ^  exemptions  "for 

good  cause  found."  or  "In  the  pubUc  Interest' 
or  relating  to  "Internal  management  '■ 
-These  are  the  loopholes  under  which  offi- 

Dubn.^^  ^^  ''°  ''"''  '"'^""^  o^  significant 
public  business  simply  because  they  might 
embarrass  or  disclose  Inefficiency 

heU^^^'T"'^'''^  °^  Information"  bill  seems 
headed  for  p.Tss.agc.     If  it  is  enacted    it  will 

freedom        '^''^   °"'   Govenunent   and   our 


ConnecHcnt  Vertui  Pollution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF- 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 


Freedom  of  Infonnation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  tenkessix 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1.  1966 
Mr.     QUILLEN.     Mr.     Speaker      thi' 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  recemiy  printed 


i- 


OF    CONNECTICOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1966 
Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
necticut Is  moving  rapidly  In  the  war 
against  water  pollution. 

On  May  21.  the  Connecticut  Clean 
Water  Task  Force  filed  with  Governor 
Dempsey  who  had  appointed  It  a  report 
aimed  at  long-range  action  to  control 
«ie  pollution  of  the  rivers  of  our  State 
The  amount  Involved  In  implementing 
the  report  would  be  $200  million  to  clean 

H^  ."""^u  l^^^  ""'^^^  ^"^  ^30  million  to 
deal  with  Industrial  waste. 

So  progressive  are  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report,  and  so  well  considered 
are  the  remedies  proposed,  that  I  In- 
clude herewith  a  news  article  from  the 
Waterbury  Republican  of  May  21  1966 
which  summarizes  the  repcyt  and  recom-' 
mendatlons: 

Cost   op  $230   Million   Seen:    State  Water 

Force  CrrEs  Vast  ANTipoLLrnON  Plan 

Habtford.— Connecticut's      Clean      Water 

^k  Force  Friday  presented  Gov    John  n 

Dempsey   with  a  sweeping  action   program 

ol  h^t^ry.^"'''""  '^""""'^  '^^  ""«  P^« 
The  cost:  at  least  $200  million  for  cleanlne 
up  mimlclpal  waste;  another  $Id  minion  for 
purifying  Industrial  waste.  ^ 
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The  need:  Urgent.  The  committee  estl- 
Diated  that  each  year  of  delay  wUl  add  tlO 
million  to  the  price  tag  through  rising  con- 
struction  COBtS. 

The  Clean  Water  Task  Force  emphasized 
that  water  pollution  Is  a  problem  "that  tran- 
scends municipal  boundaries." 

le  state,"  said  the  report,  "has  a  re- 
sponsibility along  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  participate  In  the  funding  of  sew- 
age treatment  facllltlee.  An  equitable  aUo- 
catiotfTJf  costs  is  30  per  cent  to  the  state:  30 
Iter  cent  to  the  federal  government;  and  40 
per  cent  to  the  municipality." 

The  principal  recommendations  made  to 
the  governor  and  the  General  Assembly  are: 

— Grants-in-aid  from  the  state  to  finance 
.30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  constructing,  re- 
constructing and  enlarging  municipal  sew- 
age plants:  40  per  cent  where  one  facility  1^ 
BhEu-ed  by  two  or  more  communities. 

Prefinancing  by  the  state  of  federal  grants 
to  permit  construction  to  advance  on  a  state 
schedule  so  that  municipalities  need  borrow 
only  their  share  of  the  cost  of  a  project. 

Advances  by  the  state  to  municipalities 
for  preparation  of  plans  and  speciflcations  for 
sewage  system  projects. 

Authorization  by  the  state  of  the  Issuance 
of  9150  million  in  t>onds  to  be  sold,  as  needed, 
to  finance  state  and  pre-finance  federal 
grants. 

Revision  of  the  State  Corporate  Business 
Tax  to  permit  a  one-year  write-ofT  on  con- 
struction costs  of  anti-pKjllutlon  installa- 
tlona  so  that  industry  will  not  be  taxed  for 
non-productive  Investment. 

Revision  of  State  Sales  and  Use  T.ax  to 
exempt  materials  and  equipment  purchased 
for  antl-pollutlon  projects  to  relieve  Indus- 
try from  tax  on  non-reproductive  spending. 

Study  of  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  Water  Resources  Commission  and  the 
State  Health  Department  In  view  of  the  re- 
quirements placed  upon  them  by  new  laws. 
If  the  recommendations  are  passed  into  law. 

The  Task  Force  recommended  also  that 
State  Statutes  be  revised  to  leave  the  state 
"clearly  with  the  burden  of  proof  to  show 
pollution;  to  relieve  the  state  from  the  bur- 
den of  prescribing  specific  method  of  trent-^ 
ment  of  polluted  waste  material;  and  to  re- 
lieve the  state  of  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  cost  of  pollution  treatment  in  specific 
instances  is  reasonable  and  equitable. 

Also  recommended  is  a  revision  of  state  law 
to  issue  {Permits  to  all  polluters  and  fix  a 
time  limit  on  each  permit  for  abatement; 
and  to  authorize  the  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission to  require  construction  of  devices 
to  prevent  accidental  or  occasional  pollution. 

The  Task  Force  report  asks  the  governor 
and  the  Legislature  to  encourage  or  author- 
ize the  Water  Resources  Commission  to  de- 
velop water  quality  standards — ultimately  to 
make  all  Connecticut  water  suitable  for 
b&tliing — and  to  develop  comprehensive  long- 
range  plans  for  the  improvement  of  water  In 
the  face  of  expanded  demands  for  public 
supplies. 

STAFF    EXPANSIO!* 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Water  Re- 
sources Conunission  expand  its  staff  three- 
fold and  maintain  a  comprehensive  file  on 
industrial  waste  discharge  and  date  periodic 
Inspections. 

The  Task  Force  suggests  that  the  commis- 
sion institute  "realistic"  pay  scales  for  pro- 
fessional and  technical  staff  and  establish 
training  programs  for  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians. 

Members  of  the  Connecticut  Congressional 
Delegation  are  asked  to  support  a  six-year, 
•4  billion  federal  program  of  grants  to  the 
states  on  populations  basis  for  pollution  con- 
trol: and  to  support  the  allocation  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  relocation  of  Industries  wltlUn 
the  state  when  this  is  the  most  practical 
remedy  for  water  pollution. 

And  the  Task  Force  report  has  a  recom- 
mendation for  industry:    "to   make  a  real 


effort  to  understand  the  need  for  statewide 
pollution  control;  to  employ  .such  as.s;.5t.ince 
as  it  may  rcq'alre;  ard  to  use  the  advisory 
services  of  the  Water  Resources  Commission. 
^UPPLT  surFicre.vT 

'The  supply  .)f  water  In  Connecticut  is 
more  than  sufficient  t<j  sustAln  the  near  dou- 
bling In  populat;on  and  the  associated  indus- 
trial growth  e.Kpected  over  the  balance  of  this 
centurv-,"  the  report  Siiid. 

"We  have  no  perniaiirjit  problem  with  tiie 
quantity  of  our  water.  Our  problem — one 
that  Is  now  at  a  critical  stage — Is  with  the 
quality  of  our  water." 

The  report  adds  that  adoption  of  the  rec- 
ommenda'.ions  made  by  the  Task  Force — In 
the  form  of  a  !;even-year-plan  "will  make  it 
possible  for  municipal  or  regional,  public  or 
privately-owned  water  supply  sysu-ms  to  as- 
sure adequate  clean  water  supplies  for  many 
years  to  come  " 

And  the  Task  Force  notes: 

"Liter.illy.  clean  water  is  cheaper  than 
dirt." 


pients  and  a  burden  on  their  families 
and  communities. 

Many  States   have  recognized   their 
responsibility  to  provide  public  education 


Claisrooras  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  I,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  Public 
Law  88-164.  the  Mental  RcUrdation  Fa- 
ci:tiES  Coii.st ruction  Act  of  1963.  in  order 
to  permit  funds  appropriated  for  this 
program  to  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  classrooms  for  tiie  education  of  men- 
tally retarded  children.  Title  I,  part  C 
of  this  act  provides  for  matchina:  grants 
to  be  made  to  the  States  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

The  reinilations  governing  the  expen- 
diture of  these  funds  specify  that  these 
grants  are  to  be  made  for  facilities  which 
Include  all  types  of  senices  for  preven- 
tion, care,  and  treatment.  Grants  are 
not  made,  under  the  present  regulations, 
to  Staie  or  local  public  school  systems 
to  as.sist  in  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms for  the  retarded  in  a  regular  or  a 
special  school.  The  only  way  in  which 
Federal  money  can  now  a.ssist  the  educa- 
tion of  menially  retarded  children  is 
through  clas-srooms  to  be  built  in  an  in- 
stitution for  the  retarded. 

I  feel  that  this  restriction  is  a  serious 
one.  and  one  which  can  and  should  be 
corrected.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  today  about  5^2  million  mentally  re- 
tarded per.sons  in  our  count ly.  But  re- 
cent studies  of  the  problem  of  retarda- 
tion .show  that  only  about  1  in  10  of 
this  total  are  .seriously  retarded.  The 
re.st  are  generally  termed  the  educable 
retarded.  For  the  most  part.,  these  per- 
sons do  not  require  in.stitutionalization. 
and  will  probably  live  in  their  own  homes 
and  communities  all  of  their  lives. 

Their  primary  need  is  for  an  opportu- 
nity for  education  and  training,  to  enable 
them  to  develop  their  full  potential. 
When  properly  trained,  this  group  can 
leam  skills  leading  to  gainful  employ- 
ment; they  can  then  become  productive 
members  of  society.  Without  such  train- 
ing and  the  opportunity  for  employment, 
they  may  very  well  become  v.elfarf>  rcci- 


to  handici 
show  that 
receiving 
lie  schools  in 
were  enrolled 
Ktitutions  for 


children.  Data  for  1963 
retarded  children  were 
■vices  in  the  pub- 
Anothcr  39.000 
in  residential  in- 
Tctarded.  This  Is  a 
noteworthy  becirminEr;  but  it  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  estimated  that  more  than  1 
million  retarded  children  of  .school  age 
needed  .special  education  in  1963.  Fewer 
than  450,000  were  enrolled  in  cla.sscs. 
Tlius  it  appears  that  more  than  half  of 
the  total  were  not  beirie?  provided  the 
opportunity  for  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  awareness  of  the 
complex  and  long-ignored  problem  of 
mental  retarr'.ation  Is  growing.  Many 
local  school  c'  stricts  may  wish  to  pi-ovide 
classes  for  tne  retarded;  but  they  face 
a  classroom  shortage,  and  a  growing 
school  population.  I  have  been  contacted 
by  school  officials  In  my  district  who  are 
building  new  schools  and  would  like  to 
include  classrooms  for  the  retarded. 
However,  when  funds  are  limited,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  reg- 
ular school  population  first. 

My  amendment  would  allow  funds  ap- 
propriated under  title  I,  part  C  to  be  used 
to  construct  new  schools  and  classrooms, 
or  to  expand  and  remodel  classrooms  in 
existing  buildings,  for  use  by  the  men- 
taUy  retarded.  The  original  legislation 
can  be  effective  in  alleviating  the  over- 
crowded conditions  in  our  residential  in- 
stitutions and  can  take  an  important 
step  forward  in  providing  many  services 
to  mentally  retarded  persons  throughout 
the  country.  This  proposal  will  respond 
to  another  need,  one  which  can  be  best 
met  by  the  schools. 

Most  educators  feel  that  the  best  place 
for  the  retarded  child  to  receive  his  edu- 
cation Is  in  the  local  neighborhood 
school,  not  In  a  special  facility  sei'ving 
only  retardates.  The  similarities  .shared 
by  those  of  normal  mentality  and  thase 
with  a  mental  deficiency  are  far  greater 
than  the  differences.  The  airafshould  be 
to  Integrate  those  with  dlsaJRities  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life,  insofar 
as  is  possible. 

I  urge  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  this  amendment.  Only  when 
we  know  that  each  retarded  child  is 
being  afforded  the  opportunity  to  develop 
to  his  full  potentiaj  will  we  be  able  to 
feel  confident  that  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  overcome  this  problem. 


Jioie  I,  1966 


Water  Pollution  Problem  in  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONITECTICIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
Gov.  John  Dempsey  of  Connecticut 
named  a  clean  water  task  force  to  study 
water  pollution  in  Connecticut  and  rec- 
ommend ways  to  eliminate  the  problem 


The  task  force  was  comprised  of  100  out- 
standing citizens  in  the  State.    The  group 
was  subdivided  into  10  subcommittees  all 
of  whom  worked  many  long  hours  over 
a  period  of  6  months. 
..>,P^  report  of  the  task  force,  entitled 
Clean  Water  for  Connecticut^An  Ac- 
tion Program,"  has  just  been  published 
It  IS  comprised  of  128  pages  plus  a  pref- 
atory note  and  32  recommendations  to 
the  Governor,  the  State  legislature  and 
the  Connecticut  delegation  in  Congress 
As  one  who  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
problem  of  water  pollution,  I  do'  hope 
that  all  the  recommendations  and  the 
proposals  of  the  task  force  will  be  given 
very   serious   consideration   by   the   re- 
spective authorities.    Of  the  32  recom- 
mendations, 4  are  on  the  Federal  level 
and  are  directed  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   It  so  happens  that  In  the  case  of 
two  I  had  introduced  bills  in  the  present 
Congress:  First,  a  bill  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  treatment  works  to  con- 
trol water  and  air  pollution  by  permit- 
ting a  tax   deduction  for  expenditures 
for   such   treatment   works;    second     a 
companion  biU  In  the  House  to  the  Ri'bi- 
coff  bill  in  the  Senate  to  study  the  pos- 
sibility  of   establishing    a   Connecticut 
River  National  Recreation  Area 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  Into  the 
Record  the  following  material  from  the 
task  force  report:  the  officers  of  the  task 
force  and  its  10  subcommittees;  the  pref- 
atory note  by  Chairman  Thomas  F.  Ma- 
lone;  and  the  recommendations  to  the 
Connecticut     Members     of     Congress 
Those  of  our  colleagues  who  are  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  report 
for  possible  use  and  guidance  in  con- 
nection  with   water  pollution   In   their 
State  may  write  to  Commissioner  Joseph 
N.  Gill,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Natural  Resources,  State  OfHce  Building 
Hartford,  Conn.,  06115. 
The  material  follows : 

Clean  Wateh  Task  Force 
(■niomas    P.    MaJone,    Chairman;    Ellsworth 
8    Grant,   Vice   Chairman;    Richard   Mar- 
tin, Executive  Secretary) 

STTBCOMMrrTEES 

Sources  of  Pollution: 

Dr.  Ira  Hiscock,  Chairman. 

John  Lyman,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman. 

Technical  Advances  for  Pollution  Control  • 

Dr.  Richard  Benolt,  Chairman. 

^.  WUIlam  C.  Kemnard,  Vice  Chairman 

Public  Health : 

Dr.  G.  S.  Gudernateh,  Chairman. 

Professor  Stajiley  Wedberg,  Vice  Chairman 

Economics  and  Finance : 

John  S.  Wyper,  Chairman. 

Edwin  Caldwell,  Vice  Chairman 

Fish,  Shellfish,  Waterfowl  and  Recreation- 

J.  Richards  Nelson,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Gerald  Ewlng,  Vice  Chairman. 

Water  Law  and  Legislation: 

Prank  Chapman.  Chairman 

Joseph  Wadsworth.  Vice  Chairman 

Institutional  Relationships: 

Mrs.  John  G.  Lee,  Chairman. 

Robert  D.  Brown,  Vice  Chairman 

Federal  Programt : 

Robert  Willis.  Chairman. 

EUsha  C.  Freedman,  Vice  Chairman. 

Information : 

Mrs.  Roger  Eddy,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Watson,  Vice  Chairman. 

Administrative  Policies  and  Practices- 

W.  A.  D.  Wurts,  Chairman. 

Joseph  Wadsworth,  Vice  Chairman 
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Phepatort  Note 
(%  Thomas  P.  Malone,  chairman,  Coxmecti- 
■  cut  Clean  Water  Task  Force) 

Clean  wat«r  for  the  people  of  Connecti 
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—    -">-   K«=<JH»c   ui   \-«nnecil- 

cutr— clean  water  In  abundance  for  all  to 
use  and  enjoy.  Clean  water  that  will  help 
us  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  we  cherish 
in  our  state—clean  water,  that  will  help  us 
to  achieve  the  economic  gj-owth  to  which  we 
aspire.  h 

That  Is  the  aim  and  Jfie  purpose  of  this 
report.  ^^-^       «-     »- 

In  October  of  196^  one  hundred  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  life  in  our  State  responded 
to  a  request  from  Connecticufs  Governor 
John  Dempsey  to  Join  a  "Task  Force  called 
together  to  examine  the  pollution  problem 
that  we  know  exists  and  tell  us  the  best 
quickest,  and  most  efficient  and  economical 
way  to  eliminate  It." 

Literally  thousands  of  voluntary  citizen 
hours  were  spent  during  the  ensuing  six 
months  by  ten  subcommittees  In  examining 
every  aspect  of  this  complex  question 

Gradually,^he  dimensions  of  the  problem 
began  to  emerge. 

First  of  all.  It  Is  clear  that  Connecticut  Is 
generously  endowed  with  water— in  natural 
rainfall  and  In  the  water  that  flows  in-  our 
streams  and  rivers.  The  supply  of  water  in 
Connecticut  Is  more  than  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  near  doubling  in  population  and 
the  associated  industrial  growth  expected 
over  the  balance  of  this  century.  In  contrast 
to  less  fortunate  parts  of  the  nation,  we  have 
no  permanent  problem  with  the  quantity  of 
our  water.  Our  problem— and  one  that  Is 
now  at  a  critical  stage— is  with  the  quality  of 
our  water.    In  short:  water  pollution 

The  essence  of  the  water  pollution  prob- 
lem In  Connecticut— and  elsewhere— has 
been  stated  with  such  clarity  and  succlnt- 
ness  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States  (In  Facts  &  Issues  Pub  No 
309,  November  1965)  that  It  Is  worth  re- 
f>eating  here : 

"Water  poUuUon  is  not  so  much  a  water 
problem  as  it  is  a  people  problem.  As  people 
buy  more  and  more  products  to  satisfy  their 
needs  and  desires,  pollution  from  agricul- 
ture and  industry  mounts.  As  people  con- 
tinue to  move  Into  cities  and  suburbs  pollu- 
tion from  sewage  is  increasingly  concen- 
trated. As  more  people  seek  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, their  sheer  numbers  degrade  the  qual- 
ity of  the  water  they  crowd  to  enjoy.  It  is 
this  increase  in  population,  in  urbanization 
in  production  and  consumption  that  makes' 
water  poUutlon  a  major  issue." 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem— present 
and  future— in  Connecticut  can  be  assessed 
from  the  following  estimates  deduced  from 
available  data. 

Although  more  than  ninety  percent  of  the 
effluent  from  municipalities  and  IndustrUl 
operations  receives  treatment  of  some  kind 
only  about  one-half  of  the  municipal  sewage 
and  one-quarter  of  the  industrial  effluent 
is  adequately  treated. 

The  Inadequately  treated  municipal  waste 
discharged    into   Connecticut    waterways    is 
the  equivalent  of  one  hundred  mUllon  gal- 
^''\^^i,^''I  °^  '■^'^  sewage.    The  Industrial 
wastes  discharged  into  our  rivers  and  streams 
is  the  equivalent  of  another  hundred  million 
effluem;   **"    *^^    °^    untreated    IndustrUl 
If  the  reasonable  assumption  Is  made  that 
future  water  use  in  Connecticut  will  keen 
pace  with  projections  of  national  usa«e  oub- 
lished  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on   National    Water    Resources    (86th    Con- 
gress), doubling  of  the  munlciapi  waste  and 
a  several-fold  increase  In  industrial  effluent 
can  be  expected  within  the  next  thlrty-flve 

Long  before  this  level  of  water  use  Is 
attained  the  citizens  and  industrlwr  of 
Connecticut  will  have  learned  to  accept  the 


principles  of  renovation,  reuse,  recirculation 

"'ln'"ttfn'',:'t"°'J   °'  °"'  ^"^'  «»°"'-"- 
In   the   light   of   the   dimensions    of   the 

problem    sketched    above,    the    Task    Force 

examined   the  steps   that  should  be  taken 

to  contain  the  problem  before  It  compieteiy 

sZTZrT"°'-     ^'  ioUowing  conclLlonI 
soon  became  apparent: 

The   technology  exists  to  clean   up  Con- 
necticufs waters.  ^ 

^,i^^  fost— While  appreciable— Is  not  ex- 
orbitant, studies  by  the  State  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  Indicate  that  the  cost 
of  constructing  needed  treatment  facilities 
^S'or«n^''V  ^f'^^  "  ^PP^O'^l'^ately  S200.- 
^^^..  tZ  ''^^"strial  wastes  $30,000,000 
^^tZ  ^^,a>'°*a"«  is  made  for  amorti- 
zation over  ten  years,  interest,  maintenance 
and  operations,  this  cost  averages  out  t^ 
something  between  thirty  and  f^ty  cen^ 
per  hundred  cubic  feet  of  waste  kls^ 
comparable  to  the  cost  of  water  delivered 
by  a  public  water  system.  Literally,  clean 
water  is  cheaper  than  dirt! 

tyT^ft  ^^  *  '■^'^  """gency  in  getting  on  with 
the  job-slnce  annual  increases  It  about 
five  percent  in  construction  ccsts  add  more 
than  $10,000,000  to  the  ultimate  bill  for  each 
year  of  delay. 

New  patterns  of  cooperative  effort  amone 
t^ratn'^"t^*'=!f^""^'  "^^  "^'llP^nous  Indus! 
Amhnrul  V'°^'  °'  *^^  Mattabassett  Sewer 
^.^^n  f;>,°5v,^'"  ^"^'"^t'^e  opportunities  to 
get  on  With  the  task-quickly  and  economl- 

thl^^^nf  *  growing  recognition  that,  since 
the    problem    transcends    municipal    boun- 

Sthl'^P  Tl^''  "  responsibUity.TJong 
With  the  Federal  Government,  to  partlcipati 
imH»      funding    of    sewage    treatment    fa- 
cilities.   An  equitable  allocation  of  costs  is 
llrTT^''  ^  ^^  ^^^-  30  Percent  to  the 
munTc^ap^lTy"'^'^^'^*  "'"'  *«  ^^^^^  ^  *^e 
It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  encourage 
H?17""''"="°'^  °f  private  facilities  for  in! 
?a^re:L^onf "°°  ^^^^^""^"^  ^^  ^^P-P^'^te 
Effective    implementation    of   these    steps 
Will  require  strengthemng  the  Institutional 
instrumentalities    within    Connecticut    and 
among  the  Northeastern  states 

The  recommendations  In  the  action  pro- 
gram represent  the  efforts  by  the  Task  Force 
to  set  before  the  citizens,  the  officials,  the 
nrTn7f.«r,^"'*  Industry  of  Connecticut  the 
^  rmnL  '"^'i^'  °'  *  ''-y"^  P'-^^'n  that 
t^w.,^  7vf  ""^  ^^^  ^'*^  deliberate  speed 
toward  the  goal  of  quality  water  suitable  for 
public  water  supply.  Industry,  agriculture 
recreation,  and  propagation  of  fish  and  wlld- 
JhL»  Moreover,  we  believe  that  adoption  of 
these  recommendations  wUl  make  it  possible 
for  municipal  or  regional,  public  or  privatelv 
owned  water  supply  systems  to  ass^e  ade- 

to  come  ""  ^""^^  '""PP"^  ^"^  "^°y  y^^^ 
In  addition,  many  thoughtful  comments 
and  suggestions  are  contained  In  the  sena- 
rate  reports  of  the  subcommitt  ea.  Included 
^,  .PP!f  ^^°^  ^  "^*  Report.  They  may  be 
N  ^m  r.^^  'T^"''^  *°  Commissioner  Joseph 
N.  GUI,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  State  Office  BuUdlng  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  06115 


TiiE  Connecticut  Clean  Water  Task  Foec« 
Recommends  to  CoNNEcrictTT  Members  or 
Congress 

23  Support  for  proposals' for  a  six-year. 
♦6  billion  Federal  program  of  grants  fot^ 
r3.f  treatment  plants  as  provided  by 
S.  2947  with  the  additional  funds  to  be  al- 
located to  the  states  on  a  population  baeia 
and  with  all  project  ceUings  for  grants  to  b« 
^iminated  when  the  State  matches  the 
Federal  grant  and  each  pay»  »  fall  80  uer- 


^     -^^  ^^^  "'''t  provUion  be  made  for/ 
the  Federal  grant  to  be  paid  directly  to  ify6 
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state   for   any   prefunded    payment   by   th* 
State. 

(Comment:  To  meet  the  actual  needs  If 
the  Federal  Government  Is  ^Ing  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  p>ollution 
control  problem.  I 

24.  Support  for  propoeals  for  Federal 
corporate  Income  tax  changes  to  authorize 
three-year  write-off  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  Installing  equipment  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Industrial  wastes,  this  write-off  to 
include  construction  or  Installation  com- 
menced o^  completed  during  1966. 

25.  That  Federal  funds  be  made  available 
for  Industrial  relocation  within  the  State 
when  this  Is  the  most  practicable  remedy 
for  water  pollution. 

36.  Stipport  for  enactment  of  the  program 
proposed  by  Senator  ,  Rlblcoff  to  establish 
the  CX>nnecticut  River  National  Parkway  and 
Recreation  Area  (S.  2460). 


The  Jew  in  Today's  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wednesday,  June  1.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chaplaizK7  service  of  our  Armed  Forces 
Is  one  of  Its  most  important  elements.  It 
keeps  the  morale  of  our  boys  high. 

All  the  principal  religious  sects  are 
represented  by  clergymen  of  all  faiths. 

The  spiritual  needs  of  many  of  these 
young  men  are  being  met  by  Jewish 
chaplains  and  one  of  these  Ls  Rabbi  Dov 
Perets  ElUns.  Chaplain  Elklns  has  writ- 
ten an  Informative  article  on  the  Jews 
In  today's  Army  which  was  published 
In  the  National  Jewish  Monthy  in  the 
May  1966  edition. 

I  commend  Chaplain  Elkin's  article  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

The  Jbw  in  Todat's  Akmt 
(By  Chaplain  D.  P.  Enklriis) 

(NoTK. — Chaplain  Dov  Peretz  ESkins  Is 
neuing  the  end  of  a  twoyear  hitch  as 
Jewlati  Chaplain  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  He 
!•  oo-author  of  "Worlds  Lost  and  Found : 
DtiooTerles  In  Biblical  Archeology,"  and  of 
articles  In  the  Jewish  press.) 

Jewish  young  men  who  are  Inducted  Into 
today's  TJ.S.  Army  have  am  unparalleled  op- 
portunity td  strengthen  their  ties  to  the 
Jewish  people  and  to  their  religious  and  cul- 
tural heritage. 

The  example  of  my  p>oet  Is  fairly  typical. 
I  am  nownearlng  the  completion  of  my  two- 
year  tour  of  duty  at  Fort  Gordon.  Ga.  As  a 
basic  training  center.  It  has  a  very  transient 
population.  Altogether,  we  number  at  any 
one    time   approximately    200   Jewish   souls. 

As  one  Tlsitor  remarked  to  me.  Instead 
of  my  being  a  rabbi  who  goes  from  congre- 
gation to  congregation,  I  stay  here  and  the 
congregation  rotates  (approximately  every 
eight  weeks).  I  estimate  that  by  June  I 
will  have  seen  almost  2.000  yoixng  Jewish 
men.  The  same  la  probably  true  for  other 
basic  training  centers  around  t^  coimtry 
(some  14,  Including  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
FMce),  and  to  a  lesser 'degree  other  poets 
where  advanced  training  is  held. 

The  first,  and  natxirally  the  most  Important 
aspect  of  our  total  chaptel  program  Is  the 
religious  one.  A  rabbi  In  the  local  com- 
munity remarked  to  me  once,  after  glanc- 
ing at  our  onthly  Schedule  of  Activities. 
"Tou  have  services  both  Friday  night  and 


SatuTxlay?  When  I  was  a  chaplain  during 
World  War  II  we  were  lucky  lo  ever  conduct 
a  Saturday  service." 

Since  Saturday  is  an  ordinary  working  day 
In  the  Army,  it  used  to  be  rare  when  Jewish 
soldiers  could  miss  duty  or  training  to  at- 
tend rell^ous  services.  Today  the  Army 
teaches  lt,s  comni.mrters  that  t'neir  men  will 
be  better  pe->ple  .ijid  better  soldiers  if  they 
participate  ui  an  active  rellgioius  program. 
A  ."iorgeant  or  ompany  commander  has  to 
have  a,  i;^>;k1  cxphination.  ilierefore.  If  he 
denies  a  man  pcmu^sion  to  attend  divine 
WDr.shlp  In  the  case  of  Jewish  men.  who 
must  mii:.'!  work  and  training  on  Saturday 
morning  to  attend  services,  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  make  up  the  lost  time.  Thu.=;, 
our  Sabbath  attendance  h\s  been  steadily 
high,  greater  in  percentage  than  most  civilian 
Cf>ngregatioiv3. 

There  are  many  factors  which  draw  the 
young  servicenuin  to  the  mi!it.iry  synagogue. 
One  IS  morale.     B;u;ic  training  Is  the  eight- 


ion  on  the  Sabbath  In  the  chapel's  Kosher 
Kitchen.  These  Me  what  we  call  our  KBa — 
kosher  boys.  (Everything  in  the  Army  has 
an  abbreviation!)  They  are  normally  per- 
mitted to  spend  the  entire  Sabbath  day  in 
the  quiet  and  serene  atmosphere  of  the 
ch.ipel. 

An  Important  part  of  our  over-all  pro- 
gram is  the  holiday  celebrations.  Passover 
.Sederim,  Purim  and  Chanukah  parties  and 
the  like,  are  the  highlights  of  the  program 
year.  For  these  occasions  I  have  twice  in- 
vited Ch.iseidic  rabbis  to  lead  the  festivities. 
There  is  something  about  the  spirit  of  Chas- 
sidut  which  can  lift  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
pressed soldier  better  than  all  other  trled- 
and-true  teclvniqiies  of  religious  program- 
mi  iig. 

For  Purim  we  had  a  program  led  by  four 
Chassidic  rabbis  who  came  at  their  own 
expense,  arranged  through  the  Lubavltcher 
Youth  Movement.  On  Chanukah,  the  fam- 
ous recording  artist,  folk-singer,  and  rabbi. 
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week  transition  during  which  a  young  man  Shlomo  Carlebach,   gave  a  benefit  perform 

becomes  a  soldier.     It  is  a  difficult  time  for  ance.      These    experiences    were    widely    ac- 

hun.   with    lose  of    indepondence.   strenuous  claimed  as  the  most  memorable  of  all  chapel 

physical  activltv.  and  separation  from  family  oroeriims. 


and  friends.  The  warm  hospitality  of  the 
chapel  helps  the  trainee  i>rtclge  the  gap  be- 
tween home  and  Army  life 

Another  factor  is  age.  Tliese  men,  from 
17  to  21  lusually.  are  now  beginning  to  think 
more  seriously  about  life.  Faced  with  the 
stark  roaJlties  of  an  adult  world  In  a  cold 
war,  they  begin  lo  see  life  Ina  new  and  wider 
per.spective 

A  third  rcuson  for  this  strong  need  to 
identify  with  the  chapel  program  Is  their 
minority  status,  which  often  for  the  first 
time  is  thnist  upon  them  with  enormous 
psychological  force.  For  many  of  them  it 
is  the  first  time  they  are  in  such  close  con- 
tact with  non-Jews. 

A  high  percentage  of  Jewish  boys  marry 
and  start  families  alniijst  Immediately  after 
college  This  results  in  a  smaller  proportion 
of  Jews  who  are  drafted.  Whereas  Jews  may 
t)e  nearly  3%  of  the  total  population  of 
America,  they  are  probably  less  than  1%  of 
the  military  community  Our  200  Jewish 
men  at  Ft  Gordon  are  dispersed  in  some  60 
different  units,  leaving  only  three  or  four  in 
a  com[xvny  of  several  hundred  men.  Their 
only  opportunity  for  contact  with  one  an- 
other and  things  Jewish  Is  at  the  chapel. 

In  addition  to  our  Friday  night  and  Satur- 
day services,  we  hold  a  minyan  service  every 
Sunday  morning,  following  which  we  have 
a  discussion  on  some  topic  of  current  Jevrtsh 
Interest  ( intermarriage,  Jewish-Christian 
relations,  the  Jewish  view  of  love  and  mar- 
riage. Judaism  and  nuclear  warfare,  the  per- 
secution of  Russian  Jewry).  Then  follows  a 
salami  lunch,  appreciated  sometimes  more 
th.\n  anything  else 

After  an  eight-week  dose  of  intensified 
Judal-sm.  two  or  three  times  a  weekend,  the 
average  man.  who  has  not  been  to  synagogue 
since  hi.s  Bar  Mltzvah.  has  scim.e  familiarity 
with  the  order  of  the  prayers,  the  Klddush. 
the  Mot^ee.  grace  after  meals,  etc.  He  has 
participated  in  discussions  Saturday  morn- 
ing on  the  Torah  portion  and  Simday  morn- 
ing on  current  Jewish  problems  facing  him 
and  the  entire  Jewish  community.  He  prob- 
ably win  also  have  seen  several  films  of 
Jewish  interest  during  that  time  and  heard 
a  guest  speaker  now  and  then.  Thus,  even 
though  his  original  motivations  for  attending 
chapel  may  not  have  t>een  wholly  "spiritual," 
many  have  now  develojjed  a  splrittial  attach- 
ment to  the  synagogue.  As  our  ancient  sages 
put  it.  "What  Ls  done  for  ulterior  motives  is 
finally  done  for  Its  own  sake." 

The  few  boys  who  want  to  maintain  a 
strictly  Orthodox  regimen  can  usually  do 
so  even  during  the  rigors  of  basic  training. 
The  Jewish  Welfare  Board  supplies  canned 
kosher  food,  which  the  men  can  heat  In  the 
can  and  eat  with  plastic  uterLsils  In  the  me.ss 
hall.    They  can  eat  in  a  more  leisurely  fash- 


progr;xms 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  outdoors 
presents  an  atmosphere  most  conducive  to 
religious  worship.  During  field  maneuvers, 
a  part  of  basic  training,  I  often  go  out  to  the 
bivouac  areas  to  conduct  a  short  service  with 
the  men.  With  muddy  boots  and  helmet 
liner  I  set  up  the  specially  made  field  altar 
provided  by  the  Army  for  such  occasions  and 
lead  the  men  in  prayer.  During  such  a  serv- 
ice the  Psalms,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
religious  literature,  are  emphasized. 

Many  resources  help  me  to  accomplish  all 
this.  The  Army^provldes  a  f>ocket-sized  edi- 
tion of  the  SidduT  and  English  Bibles  ( J.PS. 
translation),  wine  for  EUddush,  a  beautiful 
chaplain's  talU,  the  field  ark  already  men- 
tioned. Jewish  Chaplain's  flags  for  the  chapel 
and  the  Jeep  (I  am  provided  a  Jeep  and  a 
driver,  who  acts  also  as  my  clerk-typist), 
and  many  other  ritual  appurtenances  for  the 
chapel. 

In  addition,  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board's  Commission  on  Jewish  Chaplaincy 
provides  a  host  of  items  too  numerous  to  list 
here.  They  Include  a  Complete  stock  of 
religious  pamphlets  to  hand  out.  a  lulav  and 
etrog  on  Succot,  pocket  calendars  with  the 
Jewish  holidays  marked.  Jewish  songbooks, 
Passover  Haggadot,  a  supply  of  Jewish 
periodicals,  lxx>ks,  and  kosher  food. 

The  whole  religious  program.  Is  given 
strong  command  support.  Among  my  col- 
leagues are  two  senior  chaplains  (on» 
Catholic,  one  Protestant)  who  have  served 
slde-by-Bide  with  Jewish  chaplains  for  almost 
two  decades.  They  have  been  extremely  help- 
ful In  giving  advice  and  encouragement. 
The  Commanding  General  at  our  Training 
Center.  Major  General  Walter  B.  Richardson, 
has  attended  our  chapel  functions  on  three 
occasions. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  resource* 
supplied  by  the  local  Jewish  community  in 
nearby  Augusta,  which  provides  a  yearly 
budget  of  »1,0(X).  This  pays  for  cake  and 
Callah  for  our  weekly  Klddush.  extra  prayer 
books  and  Hertz  Bibles,  needed  because  of 
the  Increase  of  troops  since  the  Vietnam 
bulld-up,  and  special  holiday  supplies.  The 
Jewish  Community  Center  of  Augusta  always 
keeps  its  doors  open  to  the  servicemen  (as  do 
the  two  local  synagogues)  allowing  full  use 
of  recreational,   social,   and   other  facilitlee. 

The  response  to  our  activities  has  been 
phenomenal.  I  send  letters  to  the  parent! 
of  every  trainee  when  he  first  arrives,  in- 
forming them  of  my  presence  and  avail- 
ablUty.  and  describing  our  rich  and  varied 
program  of  Jewish  activity.  Here  is  a  sampl* 
of  the  kind  of  answers  I  receive: 

".  .  .  It's  the  first  time  he's  away  Jrom 
home  since  he  went  to  camp  at  age  11  or 
12.  .  .  .  In  his  last  letter  he  wrote  me  th»t 
he   went    to   services   on   Friday  night  and 


Saturday  morning,  and  was  planning  to  eo 
Sunday  to  see  films  about  Israel,  and  have 
lunch.  He  sounded  very  happy  about  It  I 
feel  that  you've  done  my  son  and  other  bovs 
very  good."  ' 

Often  we  receive  letters  from  the  men 
themselves  after  they  leave  our  Port  and 
arrjve  at  their  new  duty  station.  Here  Is  a 
typical  letter: 

•I  would  like  to  leave  my  contribution  to 
the  chapel  for  the  help  l  received  during 
my  stay  at  Port  Gordon.  Not  particularly 
any  physical  aid.  but  more  of  a  spiritual  one 
In  times  when  I  felt  things  were  worse  than 
I  could  bear.  I  would  leave  services  on  Friday 
night  or  Saturday  morning  ready  to  face  a 
new  week.  I  can  imagine  what  my  morale 
would  have  been  had  I  not  taken  advantage 
of  my  heritage  as  a  Jew.  .  .  This  has 
caused  me  to  have  a  new  outlook  which  I 
fcnow  wm  contlune  throughout  my  suay  in 

cmiuTlffe^'*  "  ^°^^  ^'^^"^  ^  ""'"'  ^''^'^^  ^ 
A  second  major  aspect  of  our  total  chapel 
program  is  Jewish  education.  (I  will  not  go 
Into  the  programs  we  have  for  our  officer 
personnel,  who  are  here  permanently,  which 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article.)  Manv 
men  want  to  refresh  their  ability  to  read 
Hebrew,  because  most  of  our  ser^•lccs  are  in 
Hebrew   (they  prefer  it  that  way!)       We  do 

ThJ^'^T?''.'''^  "'''  ^  ^«'P  ^^^  ^'Ith  this  in 
their  limited  leisure  time.  Besides  the  dls- 
cu^^ns    and    films    arranged    on    Smiday 

T^l^^^'  7"'^  ^""^'^  =»  ^^^'^^  Chapel  Library 
stocked  with   some   150   volumes  of  Jewish 

^rf  •  f  ,-^^«-'«h  magazines,  and  abouT  2^ 
^al  JewLsh  weekly  newspapers.  We  have 
recently  acquired  a  second  building,  our  "Ac! 
tlvity  Center."   where  we  wUl   have  an  ex 

^^  ^Tr  ''""^^"-  ^  ^''^^^  ^^-S 

room,  a  hall  for  Ouvg..;  onabbat,  and  a  Hl- 
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Other  posts  with  school  age  children   r.f 

Xl'ff  '''^'"^^'   ^'-'^•^   ^""-^lowt'rSou 
♦dui^tion    programs.      The    JWB    and    the 

Cfl^  r"""^  .^""''^  '"''""y  published  a 
Unified  Curriculum  for  this  purpose  to  aid 
the  Rabbi  Who  in  an  such  L^n^ ^^ 
•erve  as  educational  director.  This  was  nre^ 
pared  under  tJie  supervision  of  Dr  A^?ei 
Hsenberg.  head  of  the  Jewish  EduMUon 
committee  of  New  York.  Now  Je^sh  .^u". 
aren  can  go  from  one  militiiry  installation  to 
another,  and  follow  a  graded  series  of  t^xte 
a^d  methods,  assuring  a  maximum  of  ^n! 

StUl  others  organize  Torah.  Convocations 
where  Jewish  soldiers  gaUier  for  sever^  da« 
and  listen  to  lectures  given  by  area  chanS 
*nd  Civilian  rabbU  dispatchil  by  t^'^WB 

To  sum  up.   the  young  Jewish  American 

iSv  i^'t^''^  '^'^  >'^^^  ^  today^^s 
J^^t^iew"  ^PPt^^^'^'ty  to  make  himself 
if  h»  .^^  ""'^  ^^""^^  ^  letter  American 

«  he  wants  to  tike  advantage  of  j^"^"'''^"' 


Religious  Faiths  Unite  for  1966 
Civil  Rights  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YGHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  May  16.1966 

di;if  •  ^l-  '^°^"  ^-  C'-orxin.  assistant 
Erector  of  the  Social  Action  Department 
M  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
Si^'  ^t"^^^  ''^^^^^  the  House  Ju- 
§^  RicH.'°"l"V"^  °"  the  proposed 
WVU    Rights    Act    of    1966.    Reverend 


Cronin  together  with  Rev.  Ben.iamin  P. 
Payton,  e.xecutive  director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Religion  and  Ra<;e  of  the  Na- 

Sfn^ifi  P°.^""l''^  Churches  and  Rabbi 
Richard  Hirsch,  representing  the  Sj-na- 
gogue  Council  of  America,  presented  a 
joint  statement  on  behalf  of  the  tliree 
laiths. 

The  distinguished  clergymen  called  for 
the  eradication  of  "every  vestige  of  racial 
discrimination  from  American  society  " 
The  transcript  of  their  testimony  follows: 
Testimont  OF  Represent.^tives  of  the  Na- 
tional   Council    of    Churches,    the    Na- 
tional Catholic  Weuare  Conference  and 
THE     Synagogue     Council     op     America 

13EPORE    SUBCOMMriTEE    NO.    5.    HoUSE    JlT>I-' 
CIARY  COMMrrTEE,  IN  SUPPORT  OP  HR    14765 

^a'y^.To'T'  '^■"-   ^"""  ^'^'^^   '^'' 

^.'^//L*^"'""""  ^'^'^  membe'rs  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  are  the  Rev.  John  P.  Cronln.  Dr. 
Benjamm  Payton,  and  Rabbi  Richard  Hirsch 
We  represent  the  Social  Action  Department' 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference;  the 
Commission  on  Religion  and  Race,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches;  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Religion  and  Race,  Synagogue 
Council  of  America,  m  addition,  we  hive 
listed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  testimony  con- 
stituent or  member  agencies  of  these  national 
wmitf  ^"^ /elated  religious  organizations 
which  wish  to  associate  themselves  with  our 
testimony. 

■nus  4s  only  the  third  time  that  repre- 

Ty^J^    tL  °J  ^^  '"^J"'  religious  faith!  of 
t^e  Umted  States  have  presented  Joint  testl- 
rnony  before  Congress.     The  other  two  In- 
stances were  in  support  of  the  Civil  Rlght<i 
Act  Of  1964  and  the  Voting  Righu  Act  of  1965 
Our  unified  action  on  each  occasion  mani- 
fests   our    profoimd    commitment    to    the 
eradication   of   every   vestige   of  racial   dis- 
crimination from  American  society     We  view 
such  discrimlnaUon   as  corrosive  of   public 
morality  and  as  a  grievous  Impediment  to 
the  fulfillment  of  our  national  aspirations 
We  therefore  come   before  you  with  the 
Einiple   conviction   that  legislation  such   as 
that  before  this  committee  is  morally  right 
It  Is  an  act  of  JusUce,  aiming  more  fully  to 
Implement  our  democratic  ideal  that  all  men 
are  equal  before  the  law  and  our  religious 
conviction  that  we  are  all  children  of  one 
eternal  Father. 

Justice  demands  that  law  safeguard  the 
person  and  property  of  aU  citizens.  It  Is  a 
sad  fact  that  some  state  and  local  officials 
do  not  protect  the  rights  o'  many  Negro  citi- 
zens and  many  workers  in  the  civil-rights 
field,  nor  Is  any  serious  effort  made  in  these 
areas  to  apprehend  and  convict  those  guilty 
of  crimes  against  person  and  property  of 
Negroes  and  civil-rights  workers.  Unpunlsh- 
ed  assault  against  a  defenseless  minority  and 
those  seeking  to  vindicate  their  rights  is  an 
assault  against  the  principles  of  American 
democracy.  In  default  of  local  responsible 
enforcement  of  law,  it  is  necessary  to  seek 
Justice  from  a  higher  source,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. ^ 

For  this  reason,  we  must  perfect  and  ex- 
tend present  federal  laws  which  give  limited 
protection  for  the  victims  of  injustice  In 
otiT  Judgment,  the  detailed  provisions  of  Title 
V  of  H.R.  14765  do  in  fact  offer  a  substantial 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  distress  all  fair- 
minded  Americans. 

Equally  important  In  the  administration  of 
justice  is  the  Jury  system.  There  is  no  need 
to  remind  this  distinguished  committee  of 
the  cardinal  place  of  Jury  trials  In  our  Juris- 
prudence. When  the  Jury  system  U  seriouslv 
weakened,  we  run  the  risk  of  substituting 
force  and  violence  for  law.  and  thus  turning 
l^d  Me      "^"  ^  e-ssentlal  feature  of  civll- 

We  believe  that  the  systematic  exclusion 
of  Negroes  from  federal  and  state  Juries  In 
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cormrn'^he''(  ''"'  "''"'"  ^^«  ^^•''^^^"  '^"d 
corrupt    the   jury   system.     A   member   of   a 

minority  group  c-in  scarcely  feel  that  he  wi I* 
secure  Justice,  if  his  peers  are  r*gtilariv  de 
med  t^e  right  to  Jury  service.     T^T^uT^^o  ; 
this    committee    represents    a    serious    aj-d 
sound  effort  to  correct  this  evil 
,^H  %/'''?  *  suggestion   to  perfect   Titles  I 
and   II   Of   this   bill.     As   presently   wri  'en 
the  proposed  law  would  burden  the  A^^rnev 

nrr^/n  ^''l''  "^'"'"^  ^"^  '^"^^^^V  Judicia' 
procedures  in  each  Individu.al  case!  We  fee 
that  the  administration  of  the  act  would  (^ 
simplified  if  certain  standards  for  f^ir  seler! 
t.on  of  Jtiries  were  to  be  established  afwL 
96^  '?r,^"^"^&/'^  the  Voting  Rights  Act  o 
If^L  7'^'?  ^  Jurkdlctlon  falls  below  the.<=e 
wo,?irt'rf  ■  *'^^^^'"edles  proposed  In  this  bill 
woiUd  then  automatically  go  into  effect 

aJ^Ll""^'  °i  ""^  ^^"'*'  ^^  o'l  both  court 
decisions  and  statutes,  forbids  racial  dlscri- 
n^lnatlon  In  tax-stipported  schoolTand  othe^ 
pubic   facilities.     TlUes   III   and   IV  of   thi 

f^r  thl'^^'l  ^''  °'  ''''  °""^«  proc^ur''^ 
tor  the  enforcement  of  these  rights  Ex- 
perience  has   shown    that   these   procedu^s 

doV^kno  'V""'  ''''  "^'•^^^•«'  P«?tl^s1nen 
do  not  know  how  to  maJce  the  necessarv  com- 
plaints. They  are  at  times  subject  "to  In- 
timidation and  even  \1olence  if  thev  seek  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  act.  Moreover 
the  requirement  that  the  Attorney"  Opnerai 
in  each  case,  may  take  action  only  if  the 
litigants  cannot  themselves  bear  the  burdei 

anJ""^«'"H'*T^^''^  ^^^  ^  time-consuming 
and  d  fflcult.  In  order  to  make  such  public 
facilities  truly  available  to  all  citizens  more 
effective  procedures  are  needed.  In  our 
judgment,  the  remedies  offered  In  Title  n 
of  the  instant  bill,  and  the  criminal  penalties 
contained  In  'ntle  V  of  the  same,  would  lead 
to  more  effective  procedures 

Next,  we  come   to   Title  IV,   the  housing 
provision  of  this  bill.    There  have  been  state- 
ments iK  the  public  press  that  this  section 
poses  serious   political  and  legislative  diffi- 
culties.   Undoubtedly  this  Is  so,  since  all  of 
our  religious  bodies  can  testify  from  experi- 
ence that  it  has  been  far  from  easy  to  pm- 
mote  successfully  either  voluntary  programs 
for  fair  housing  or  state  or  local  legislation      .. 
in  this  area.    We  mention  these  facts,  not  In      ' 
any  way  to  weaken  our  support  for  'Htle  IV 
but  rather  to  indicate  that  we  do  not  ap- 
proach this  problem  lightly  nor  do  we  lack 
awareness  of  the  problems  that  it  entails 

We  ask  for  a  law  as  a  declaration  of  an 
American  standard  of  equal  Justice  We 
shall  continue  to  urge  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  our  government  the  full  and  dili- 
gent use  of  its  power  through  executive  or- 
der and  through  the  issuance  by  relevant 
agencies  of  regulations  designed  to  enforce 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in 
programs  affecting  housing.  We  on  our  part 
pledge  ourselves  to  continue  to  intensify  the 
educational  efforts  for  fair  housing  Which 
religious  groups,  along  with  other  concerned 
citizens,  have  been  promoting  for  manv 
years.  ' 

In  reality,  law.  executive  action,  and  moral 
persuasion  are  part  of  a  common  pattern 
We  believe  that  once  every  builder  everv 
lending  institution,  every  renter,  and  everv 
homeowner  confronts  a  common  standard 
in  the  sale  and  rental  of  dwellings  the  great 
majority  will  strive  to  conform  to  a  law 
seeking  to  implement  the  ideal  that  all  men 
are  truly  equal.  Such  wvas  our  experience 
under  the  public  accomodations  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Law  is  not 
merely  an  In.strument  to  coerce  the  few  who 
would  do  evil.  It  is  also  a  support  for  the 
many  who  would  do  good.  They  can  follow 
their  more  generous  instincts,  unhindered 
by  the  fear  that  the  competition  of  the  less 
scrupulous  will  co.==t  them  their  lifetime  in- 
vestment In  prooerty. 

rtoPf^"^!'^  there"  are  "fears  based  on  a  mlsun- 
derstandlne  of  the  effects  of  this  bill  and 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  process  of  orderiy 
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housing  integration  in  a  community.  Yet 
there  are  times  In  the  history  of  any  nation 
when  It  rises  to  true  greatness,  putting  aside 
petty  differences  In  the  «ffort  to  promote 
justice  and  high  morality.  Such  waa  the 
case  in  1963.  when  this  very  committee  wrote 
a  clvil-rlghtfl  bill  which  many  persons  said 
was  too  sweeping  to  pass  Congress.  Yet 
Congress  did  give  overwhelming  approval  to 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  should  like- 
wise give  Its  assent  to  the  present  bill. 

In  our  Judgment,  housing  discrimination 
is  a  pernicious  form  of,  racial  Injustice.  So 
long  as  It  persists  it  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  reap  the  full  iruits  of  our  struggle 
against  discrimination  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion and  employment.  Ghettoized  housing 
in  the  slum  perpetuates  poverty  anc^  ignor- 
ance. It  Is  the  costliest  possible  type  of 
housing:  costly  In  the  crushing  flnanclal 
burden  which  it  places  on  those  who  pay  so 
much  for  so  little;  and  costly  to  the  commu- 
nity In  the  overwhelming  burden  of  social 
services,  police  protection,  and  wasted  human 
resources.  Nor  Is  It  socially  healthy  that 
those  who  rise  from  poverty  and  who  can 
rent  or  purchase  better  housing,  must  still 
live  in  isolated  ghettoes  merely  because  of 
race.  Neither  white  nor  Negro  citizens  profit 
from  the  artificial  compartmentation  of  our 
society  imposed  by  segregated  homes  and 
schools.  Inevitable  barriers  of  mistinder- 
standlng  and  prejudice  must  arise  when  such 
arbitrary  divisions  are  enforced. 

The  proposed  law  should  be  the  beginning 
of  a  much  larger  process  that  we  hope  will 
wipe  out  slums  and  remove  the  barriers  that 
lead  to  housing  ghettoes.  In  our  judgment, 
the  terms  of  this  bill  constitute  a  good  start. 
We  would  desire  one  amendment,  however,  to 
strengthen  Its  enforcement  procedures.  We 
believe  that  enforcement  should  be  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  administrative  agency. 
upon  complaint  and  Investigation,  in  addi- 
tion to  civil  suit  by  the  aggrieved  party.  Most 
of  those  who  suffer  from  housing  discrimi- 
nation cannot  aSort  the  expense,  time,  and 
efforts  for  court  action. 

Appended  to  this  document  are  statement 
by  leaders  In  our  religious  bodies  dealing 
with  housing  discrimination  from  a  moral 
perspective.  Before  this  committee  we  urge 
that  what  is  right  and  Just  is  likewise  sound 
public  policy.  America  wears  a  badge  of 
shame  before  the  world,  when  It  Is  known 
that  discreet  efforts  must  be  made  to  secure 
housing  for  diplomats  In  Washington  and 
at  the  United  Nations,  simply  because  they 
are  persons  of  color.  We  urge  upon  formerly 
colonial  nations  the  virtues  of  democracy. 
Tet  In  every  part  of  our  nation  men  are 
refused  housing  because  of  race.  This  is  an 
Infamy  which  a  nation  professing  our  Ideals,  ' 
and  burdened  with  otir  worldwide  respon- 
sibilities, can  111  afford  to  bear. 

We  cannot  write  flnU  to  our  new  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  until  the  slums  of 
America  have  been  replaced  by  housing  fit 
for  our  families.  Nor  can  we  say  that  we 
have  achieved  our  ideals  of  equality  until 
any  American  can  feel  free  to  purchase  or 
ren^  property  In  any  available  location,  re- 
gardless of  his  color. 

Before  concluding  this  testimony,  we  wish 
to  offer  two  more  suggestions  improving  this 
proposed  legislation.  First,  we  believe  that 
Title  Vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
dealing  with  equal  employment,  should  be 
broadened  to  Include  the  employees  of  state 
and  local  governments.  There  should  be  no 
dlscrlnUnation  In  any  field  of  employment 
supported  by  tax  funds.  We  do  not  want 
one  standard  of  Jtistice  for  federal  employees 
and  for  Industry  and  a  lesser  standard,  or 
no  standard,  for  our  states,  counties,  and 
cities. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  there  should  be 
ctvil  indemnification  for  the  victims  of  clvil- 
rlgbts  violence  and  for  those  persons  Injured 
because  ot  their  race  or  color  while  trying 
to  exercise  their  rlghu.    Likewise  those  who 


suffer  Willie  trying  to  help  others  .secure  tlieir 
rights  should  be  granted  this  measure  of 
assistance  Such  viTongs  indicate  a  gr.ive 
f.iilure  in  our  society,  and  society  should  at 
the  le:ist  compensate  those  who  are  victims 
of  Its  own  shortcomings. 

Some  persons  feel  that  we  need  a  paiise  in 
civil-rights  legislation  and  that  advances  in 
tliree  successive  years  are  too  much.  Yet  the 
more  we  are  sensitized  to  the  complexities  of 
the  problem,  the  more  we  realize  what  needs 
to  be  done.  What  is  worth  doing,  is 
worth  doing  well.  As  we  move  forward  in  our 
qviesl  for  full  racial  equality,  we  .are  bound  to 
discover  deficiencies  and  imperlections  in 
earlier  laws,  ^^lese  should  be  corrected  when 
they  are  found,  precisely  because  race  rela- 
tions Involve,  momentous  moral  Issues  of 
worldwide  signiflc;uice.  We  do  not  consider 
this  legislation  in  and  of  itself  to  be  the  pan- 
acea for  all  the  civil  rights  problems  con- 
fronting our  nation.  There  is  much  work  yet 
to  be  done  oy  government,  by  religious 
groups,  and  by  other  private  citizens.  De- 
mocracy mvist  end  discrimination,  or  dis- 
crimlmition  may  well  spell  the  end  of  our 
democracy. 

APPENDIX    I 

Official   catholic   statements   on   ciitl   rights 

Vatican  Council  n.  The  Church  in  the 
\f(xi>'rn  World.  No  29:  'Every  type  of  dls- 
rnmi!iat:r>n.  whether  social  or  cultural, 
whether  b.T.sed  on  .sex,  race,  color,  social 
condition.  languao;e  or  religion.  Is  to  be  over- 
come and  eradicated  as  contrary  to  God's 
intent  " 

Vatican  Council  IT  DeiTee  on  non-Chria- 
Kian  Rciigton.?.  No.  5:  "The  Church  reproves, 
as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  any  dis- 
crimination against  men  or  harassment  of 
them  because  of  their  race,  color,  condition 
of  life,  or  relieion   " 

Catholic  Bishops  <jf  the  United  States. 
November.  1958:  •Di.scrlmi nation  based  on 
the  accldent.U  fiict  of  race  or  color  •  •  • 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  truth  that 
God  lla.•^  CTP:ited  ail  men  wltii  equal  rights 
and  equal  dit;iiity  "  Referring  to  discrimina- 
tion in  jobs,  education,  and  housing,  the 
biphops  s^iid :  Flowing  from  these  areas  of 
neglect  and  discrimination  are  problems  of 
he:'.lth  and  the  sordid  train  of  evils  so  often 
associated  •*-iMi  the  con.'iequent  slum  condi- 
tions " 

Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States, 
August,  1963:  'No  Catholic  with  a  good 
Christian  conscience  ca.n  fall  to  recognize 
the  right  erf  all  citizens  to  vot«.  Moreover. 
we  must  provide  for  all.  equal  opportunity 
for  employment,  full  participation  in  our 
public  and  private  educational  facilities, 
proper  hou.slng,  and  adequate  welfare  as- 
sistance where  needed." 

Catholic  Bishops  of  Michigan.  March  1966: 
"The  property  owner  who  wishes  to  sell  In 
the  open  m.irket.  and  yet  wishes  to  exclude 
members  of  a  certain  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  from  the  opportunity  to  buy,  Is 
using  his  property  to  the  detriment  of  so- 
ciety. Human  dignity  and  equality  demand 
the  ris^ht  to  change  residence  and  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  according  to  the  same  rea.son- 
a'3le  st«iiidards  f.jr  all.  Color  or  creed  is  not 
a  reasonable  st.ind:ird  for  discrimination  or 
exclusion" 

Excerpts    from    po^itiotis    of    Synagogue 
Council  o]  ArncTica  agencies 

"We  Join  in  accepting  as  our  own  respon- 
sibility .and  as  our  cause,  as  if  we  in  fact  were 
the  harassed,  the  need  for  active  participa- 
tion in  the  crucial  nationwide  campaign  for 
full  civil  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for 
Negroes.  •  •  •  We  urge  that  leadership  be 
exercised  In  removing  hidden  racial  barriers, 
such  as  restrictions  in  housing,  ghettolzlag 
public  schools,  and  restrictions  In  employ- 
ment opportunities,  so  that  all  Americans 
may  enjoy  equal  Justice."  (Umted  Syna- 
gogue of  America  resolution,  adopted  at  con- 
vention Novemt)er.  1963.) 


"Shocking  incidents  of  racial  conflict  in 
.^Iuc^K■an  cities  have  demonstrated  again 
that  the  racial  ghetto  is  the  key  to  the  pat- 
tern of  segregated  living  which  pervades  and 
vitiates  almost  every  part  of  Negro  life  and 
Negro- will te  relationships.  Jewish  history 
has  a  special  sensitivity  to  tlie  horror  of  the 
ghetto,  and  Judaism  is  an  afTirmation  of  the 
God-given  nght  of  every  man  to  eqtiallty  and 
justice.  *  •  •  We  urge  cur  congrcg.uit.s 
to  refrain  from  impo,sing  any  quali.icatioivs 
about  race,  color,  religion  or  national  ori!J:iii^ 
in  the  sale,  leasing  or  mortgaging  of  hou.s- 
ing.  •  *  •  We  endorse  all  eiTorts  to  ob- 
tain fair  housing  legi^^lation  and  open  oc- 
cupancy all  over  our  nation  and  we  urge 
our  concregalions  and  our  congregants  to 
lend  tl-.^  support  and  encouragement  to 
such  efforts  In  their  own  community." 
(Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
resolution,  adopted  at  48lh  General  Assem- 
bly, November,  1965  ) 

■  We  are  convinced  that  every  aspect  of 
discrimination  Is  linked  with  every  other 
aspect;  that  there  is  an  'inseparability  of  is- 
sues' involved  here,  and  that  a  piecemeal 
confrontation  of  the  various  details  of  prej- 
udice and  discrimination  does  not  satisfy 
tlie  moral  requirements  of  the  crisis  con- 
fronting our  country.  Anything  but  a  total 
and  maximum  program  contains  elements  of 
immortality  In  the  phases  it  neglects.  We 
pledge  you  our  wholehearted  support  for  a 
total  program  involving  voting  rights  and 
equal  protection  of  the  law;  accessibility  of 
public  facilities  and  private  ones  serving  a 
public  purpose;  equal  availability  for  edu- 
cational and  cultural  opportunities;  hiring 
and  promotion,  medical  and  hospital  care, 
and  open  occupancy  in  housing."  (Rabbi 
Uri  Miller,  past  president  of  Synagogue 
Council  of  America,  in  mess;igc  at  meeting 
of  religious  leaders  at  the  White  House,  June 
17,   1963.) 

Additional  statement  of  Commi.',.-,ion  on  Re- 
ligion and  Race  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA.  to  joint 
testimony  on  H.R.  14765 

More  than  seven  years  ago  the  General 
Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  housing  market.  At  that  time 
it  committed  itself  to  work  through  moral 
suasion  and  social  action  "for  the  enactment 
of  appropriate  housing  legislation  to  achieve 
the  right  of  every  person  to  acquire  housing 
which  permits  (In  the  words  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights)  'a 
standard  of  living  adequate  for  the  health 
and  well  being  of  himself  and  his  family'  on 
the  basis  of  personal  preference  and  flnan- 
clal ability  without  regard  to  race,  national 
origin,  or  religion."  (Resolution  on  non- 
segregated  housing,  adopted  by  the  General 
Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
February  26,  1959) . 

With  this  as  precedent,  the  Commission 
on  Religion  and  Race  of  the  National  Coun- 
cU  of  Churches  at  Its  April  26.  1966.  meet- 
ing, declared  Its  support  of  federal  legisla- 
tion to  bar  racial  discrimination  in  housing 
and  called  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Immediately  to  use  his  administrative 
powers  to  further  this  end.  Speciflxmlly  tJie 
Commission  referred  to  "extension  of  the 
executive  order  banning  discrimination  In 
hoiislng  that  received  federal  aid  and  •  •  • 
implementation  of  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  deny  federal  program* 
to  communities  which  do  not  make  positive 
efforts  to  Insure  that  housing  In  such  com- 
munities Is  available  without  regard  to  race, 
national  origin,  or  religion."  (Resolution 
on  Federal  housing  legislation,  adopted 
by  the  Commission  on  Religion  and 
Race  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches, 
AprU  26,   1966). 

In  June,  1961.  the  General  Board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  declared  tha* 
"every  Christian  citizen  can  and  should  de- 
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maud  that  law  enforcement  officials  •  •  • 
protect  all  people  In  the  peaceful  exercise  of 
conEtitutional  rights."  (Resolution.  an 
api>eal       to       Christian       conscience,       ap- 

1961 )  Since  that  time  many  people  In  this 
country  have  lost  their  lives  attemntlng  to 
socvu-e  those  right*  for  themselves  aiid  tJielr 
fehow  men,  because  of  the  misuse  of  local 
and  suite  law  enforcement  processes,  Includ- 

nnZf  "^  dif  rimination  In  the  selection  of 
jm- les.  On  .-Vprll  26,  1966.  the  Commission  on 
Religion  and  Race  of  the  National  ComicU 
of  Churches,  therefore,  endorsed  propose^' 
federal  legislation  which  attempt*  to  cTr^t 
some  of  these  Inequities.  corret.t 

APPENPIX    II 

Constitucnl   and   related   orcjaniiation.s- 

The   Synagogue   Council   of   America   rei)- 
resonts:  ' 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rab- 
bis. -'^•^ 

The  Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America 
The  Rabbinical  Council  of  America 
The   Union   of   Orthodox   Jewish   Congre- 
gations. ^ 

The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations. ^ 

The  United  Synagogue  of  America. 
Race   Relations  Agencies   in    the   National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  include' 
The  Social  Action  Department 
TTie  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men 
The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Youth 
The  National  Federation  of  Catholic  Col- 
lego  Students. 

The  National  Newman  Apostolate 

The  National  CYO  Federation. 

Associated  for  purposes  of  this  testimony 

The  National  Catholic  Conference  for  In- 
terracial Justice. 

The  National  Catholic  Social  Action  Con- 
ference. 
The  Christian  Family  Movement 
The  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
represents  thirty  major  religious  bodies  from 
the  Protestant  and  Orthodox  communities 
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-Mr  Speaker,  the  foregoing  statement 
merits  readme  not  only  by  evei-y  Mem- 
bef  of  the  House,  but  also  by  every  Amer. 
lean  of  good  will  who  loves  his  country 
ajid  who  wants  America  to  be  not  only 
the  envy  of  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
the  world,  but  rather,  to  become  a  model 
of  a  society  and  a  way  of  life  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  Impart  for  the  people 
throughout  the  world  who  are  striving 
for  freedom  and  human  dignity. 


Dr.  Benjamin  Willii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

,     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chicago 
School  Supt.  Benjamin  Willis  has  ten- 
?oI!^  ^^  resignation  as  of  August  31 
1966.  Radio  WIND  recently  carried  an 
editorial  commending  Dr.  WlUls  for  his' 
contributions  to  the  Chicago  school 
system. 

tirmf"..^^"  ^^'^^  °^  the  fact  that  Dr. 
wuiis  has  become  a  nationally  contro- 
versial figure,  but  In  this  era  of  great 
cnange,  this  Is  understandable.  Regard- 
iess'of  jvhat  one's  personal  fee.'lngs  may 


be  toward  Dr.  WUlls,  history  wlU  have 
*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  contributed  Immensely 
to  the  development  of  an  outstanding 
school  system  in  Chicago. 

The  WIND  editorial  captures  the  spirit 
for  his  contributions. 

Tlie  editorial  follows : 

(WIND  radio  editorial.  May  24.  1966! 
Dr.  Benjamin  Willis 

Ye.sterday,  one  of  this  country's  foremost 
educators  submitted  his  resignation  as  the 
Suix-rlntendent  of  one  of  the  country's  larg- 
est school  systems.  V/e  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be.  one  of  Benjamin  Willis'  strong 

rnrnT^^""'-  ^\'^  ""  '^™"S  "^^"  ^''^h  positlvf 
convictions.  Unfortunately,  his  strength 
and  dedication  to  his  ultimate  objective  Is 
so  pure  that  it  did  not  allow  for  the  present- 
day  persu:i«ions  of  public  relations  In  the 
stark  gray  dawn  of  reality,  I  think  it  Is  fair 
to  say  that  Dr.  Willis  never  compromised 
his  principles.  He  said  exactly  what  he 
thought:  he  drove  with  unrelenting  vigor  for 
the  things  in  which  he  Jelievod  for  the  toZ 
betterment  of  public  f  lucatlon  in  Chicago 

Publirp^.w.^'''^'"^  '  '^  Superintendent  In 
Public   Relations,    we'u   mark   him    "fair"— 
however,  in  the  Important  area   of  Educa- 
tion   for  the  privileged  and  the  underprivl- 
eged,  for  the  gifted  child  and  the  dlsaTvan- 
taged    we  would  grade  Dr.  Willis  with  "dis- 
tinguished excellence."     His  leadership  and 
development  of  Chicago's  Public  Schools  has 
been  unequalled.    His  determination  in  the 
face  of  personal   criticism   will   long  remain 
an  example  to  be  lived  up  to.    We  were  among 
nr'^w.n       "'■°"e>y  suggested  last  week,  that 
Dr.  W  ilhs  provide  a  smooth  transition  for  his 
successor   by   going   on   a   leave   of   absenc^ 
prior  to  his  retirement:  in  effect,  retiring  at 
an  earlier  date  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for 
the   new   Superintendent   to   participate   in 
such  vital. matters  as  the  creatl^  of  the  new 
budget  for  the  first  year  of  his  admlnlstraT 
tlon.    In  so  doing.  Dr.  Willis  has  added  one 
more  credit  In  his  long  list  of  contributions 
to  the  progress  of  education  in  Chicago 

pnTwn  f  ^  '^"'  °^  ereatness.  Superintend- 
ent Willis  is  a  dedicated  man.  A  man  of  un- 
compromising principle,  a  man,  who  proudly 

Tncrm^f °'  ''%'"'  "■  '"^  ^  '^"'^g'  It  meant  U^e 
nS  ^^  °vf  ^^  complete  and  consuming 
objective-the  highest  level  of  educatloi^ 
opportunities  for  all.  We  salute  Dr  Wl^ 
for  his  unswerving  and  determined  objec- 
tives and  achievement*  m  Chicago's  PubUc 
Educatlon-and  for  his  admliUsfratlve  ex- 
T^^Z^'-"'  '^'  -«>■  '-  ^^  ----- 

«^H  f''=^^'""g  WIND  editorial  was  pre- 
sented in  the  public  interest.  This  stallon 
rnrt'^rfS^"  comments  on  its  editorial  opinions 
a^hd  recognizes  it*  obligations  to  present  over 

sfble%,f  I""''  '"^^  °PP«"^e  views  Of  res^nl 
sible  spokesmen  in  order  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced presentation  on  this  issue. 
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In  our  eagerness  t<3  Insure  that  labora- 
tory animals  are  humanely  treated  we 
mi^t  bear  in  mind  as  w.ll  the  neces- 
sity of  having  an  adequate  supplv  of  an- 
imals, so  that  in  our  haste  to  eliminate 
a  wrong,  we  do  not  eliminate  the  means 

helS  to  ag  llf?^'^^  ^^^^"^'«^  «"^^"^« 

Hi^f^.cS^f^^lo"".?  introduced  by  Senator 
HILL  (S.  33321  hopes  to  assure  both  hu- 

!^i^l^^  "^^^^^  ^""^  ^  sufficient  quantitv  of 
high-quality  animals  in  a  manner  Ihat 
seems  most  satisfactorj- 

Essentially  the  legislation  will  author- 
ize special  assistance  to  research  insti- 
tutions  using  laboratory  animals,   thus 

thaf'wln^rio  f  '■^"°ye"°"  °^  equipment 
tnat  will  do  away  with  whatever  distaste- 
ful practices  still  e.xist.  Scientific  prog- 
re:;s  continues  to  depend  on  constantly 
improving  means  of  discovery  Bv  pro- 
Tr^^^  laboratories  with  the  means  to 
improve  their  methods  of  inquiry  we  will 
pursue  a  realistic  approach  to  problems 
of  animal  mLstreatment,  Instead  of 
?ulr       ^  ^^'"^  restrictions  on  this  In- 

„  Jw°**"^V,'"^  *^**^  ^""^5  provided  will  be 
used  to  alleviate  any  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing to  laboratory  animals,  S.  3332  pro- 
vides standards  that  facilities  must  com- 
ply with  m  order  to  receive  funds 

The  legislation  specifies  that  those  fa- 
culties appljing  for  a  grant  or  loan  must 
be  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
^ul  ^PP^o^ed  by  the  Secretarv  of 
Health,  Edui;ation,  and  Welfare 

Provision  i?  made  for  a  review  of  poli- 
cies and  procWures  governing  the  care 
and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals  to 
assure  that  these  animals  are  used  only 
for  legitimate  scientific  or  educational 
purposes  and  that  sound  and  reasonable 
steps  are  taken  to  protect  animals  from 
unnecessar>'  pain  and  suffering. 

^Z^^"^  ^'"^  •^'"^  ^^«^  o^  agreement 
and  compromise,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
a  measure  will  be  introduced  corre- 
sponding to  these  general  aims     How- 

fhf  wiii'^i^  ^JT:^^  '^^  ^*  ^PP^a^s  that 
the  Hill  legislation  offers  the  wisest 
course  open  to  us. 

By  continuing  to  improve  research  fa- 
cilities to  eliminate  any  outdated  pro- 
cedures, and  to  limit  receipt  of  funds  to 
those  institutions  which  wlU  maintain 
reasonable  standards  of  humane  care 
Congress  can  protect  scientific  advance 
without  inflicting  needless  suffering  on 
the  research  animals  that  sev\e  this  hu- 
manitarian end. 


Protection  of  Animals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Is- 
sue of  animal  protection  generally  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  concern  for  many 

if^-  u^  ^  y^""'  "^"^^  t^an  most,  the 
pubUc  has  been  stirred  by  stories  of  un- 
necessary cruelty  to  laboratory  research 
animals  and  illegal  means  of  procuring 
these  lab  animals.  ^  ^^i  ms 


Blatnik  Continues  Crusade  for  Clean 
Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  1,  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion ow-es  an^utstanding  debt  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
Representative  John  A.  Blatnik.  No  one 
m  this  country  has  worked  harder  or  ac- 
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compllshed  more  In  the  field  of  water 
pollutlcxi  control  than  John  Blatnik. 

We  here  In  the  House  work  tirelessly 
on  behalf  of  our  constituents  and  in  this 
respect  the  citizens  in  northern  Min- 
nesota are  more  than  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing Jorax  Blatnik  as  their  elected  Repre- 
sentative. John  Blatnik  has  done  more 
than  serve  his  constituents  well;  he  has 
imdertaken  the  job  of  fighting  water 
pollution  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  this  respect  every  person  in  this 
country  Is  fortunate  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
serving  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Recently  Mr.  Blatnik  delivered  a  talk 
before  the  Paperboard  Group  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.  at  the 
Greenbrier  In  West  Virginia.  Because  of 
the  Importance  of  this  speech,  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  read  it  through. 
Mr.  Blatnzx's  speech  follows. 

BiiATNiK  Continues  CutrsADE  roR  Clean 
Water 

Considering  the  hectic  pace  In  Washing- 
ton of  late,  It  la  a  distinct  pleasure  to  escape 
to  Buch  a  perfect  setting  here  In  West  Vir- 
ginia at  the  Greeabrler  and  to  be  with'  my 
good  frtendfl  In  the  paperboard  section  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute. 

•  The  beautiful  countryside  here  Is  not  un- 
like my  native  Minnesota  except  that,  &a  you 
kiiow,  my  district  Is  the  one  that  you  fre- 
quently hear  about  as  being  the  coldest  spot 
In  the  United  States.  Frequently,  In  the 
grea^  Iron  range  and  In  our  Canadian  border 
towns  temperatures  drop  to  40*  and  45* 
below  aero. 

In  my  20  years  In  Congress,  no  subject  has 
caught  the  public's  Imagination  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  subject  assigned'  to  me  to- 
day. Certainly,  watw  Is  the  most  discussed 
subject  In  Washington  and  It  Is  the  princi- 
pal domestic  Issue  of  this  generation.  I  am 
honored  to  have  had  a  role  to  play  in  the 
development  relating  to  water  legislation 
thAt  has  now  become  the  public  law  of  the 
land. 

Before  I  go  further  I  want  to  pay  a  special 
thanks  to  my  good  and  dear  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent of  your  fine  organization,  Ben  Canoell. 
Certainly,  paperboard,  forest  and  natural  re- 
sources are  synonymous  with  the  name  of 
Ben  Cancell.  As  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Clean  Stream  Association  and  as 
one  having  vast  experience  In  forest  products 
both  In  the  United  SUtes  and  In  Canada. 
Ben  has  accumulated  a  vast  knowledge  that 
I  both  envy  and  respect.  It  Is  easy  to  talk 
to  a  man  like  Ben  CanceU.  He  can  draw  on 
experience  having  served  with  distinction  In 
the  Government  on  the  War  Production 
Board  and  as  both  laborer  and  executive  in 
leMUng  forest  products  Industries.  His  views 
and  experience  have  been  tempered  with  ftrst 
hand  exposure  to  Iwth  sides  of  the  fence. 
Believe  me  this  type  of  exposure  goes  a  long 
way  In  affording  us  a  real  understanding  of 
the  problems  that  confrqpt  both  Government 
and  Industry  In  our  mutual  concern  to  clean 
up  the  Nation's  streams. 

All  of  us  here  today  have  a  significant  role 
to  play  In  this  partnership  for  clean  water 
cnwade.  Certainly,  yours  is  an  Industry  that 
Is  wedded  to  the  use  of  water.  Your  paper 
and  pulp  companies  number  some  3.000  in 
the  United  States  and  you  employ  over 
600,000  people.  It  is  under  your  leadership 
that  the  products  of  paper  and  paperboard 
have  more  than  doubled  In  the  last  decade 
and  Is  now  about  4  million  tons  a  year. 

1  have  a  very  strong  example  of  the  In- 
crease In  paperboard  packaging  right  In  my 
own  district.  I  am  proud  to  claim  as  a  cloee 
friend,  Jeno  Pauluccl.  a  first-generation 
Italian,  who  borrowed  some  money  from  the 
Government  some  20  years  ago  and  has  now 


parlayed  that  monoy  into  the  world's  largest 
i>roducer  of  American-oriental  food-  As  tlie 
owner  of  Chun  King,  this  man.  Jeno  P.iulucci, 
use.s  over  a  million  containers  daily  In  pack- 
aging his  oriental  food.  Tliis  ;s  a  first  hand 
exiimple  of  the  fanta-stic  growth  of  the  pack- 
aging and  paperbo.ird  industry  which  you 
mtn  ri  Tesent. 

This  onomlc  growth  and  fantastic  ex- 
pansion has  brought  m.my  benefits  to  all  of 
us  but  like  our  population  explosion  and  the 
enormous  technological  advances  of  our  in- 
dustries, our  affluent  society  now  must  face 
the  corresponding  burdens  which  is  the 
efHucnt  that  tlireatens  the  ext.tnction  of 
cle:in  Water. 

I  talk  to  you  today  like  I  have  to  countless 
other  organizations  on  varying  occasions  V-) 
try  .^.nd  promote  as  mucii  underst.i-i.ndtng  and 
coot>eration  for  our  mutually  challenging 
partnership  tasks  of  cleaning  up  our  Na- 
tion's streiims.  I  am  not  coin?  to  point  the 
linger  of  guilt  at  you.  as  an  ti;clu.stry,  becau.se 
in  dolnr;  so,  I  know  that  I  am  pointing  the 
rest  of  the  fotir  fintrers  on  my  h.and  at  myself 
and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  In  the  Govern- 
ment have  a  clean  enough  house  to  point  an 
accusing  finger  at  any  one  group. 

TJie  miLin  point  that  I  want  to  drive  home 
to  you  leaders  In  industry  Uiday  is  the  fiict 
that  the  cleaning  up  of  our  rivers  is  such 
an  enormous  task  that  It  Is  going  to  take 
the  all-out  efforts,  the  full  participation,  and 
the  100"^  cooperation  of  all  segments  of 
our  eof.-nomy.  We  have  a  lot  going  for  us 
now  In  that  public  awareness  of  the  need 
for  clean  wat^r  Is  at  an  all-time  high.  It 
Is  too  late,  and  none  nf  us  would  be  .so  foolish 
Ln  1966.  as  to  try  and  sweep  the  water  pollu- 
tion problem  under  the  rug.  Believe  me,  I 
know  your  corporate  budget  prtiljlems.  I 
know  what  it  Is  like  to  get  chopped  back  in 
our  own  api)nr>priatlon.s  oomnilttee.  Both 
Government  and  indii.stry.  however,  must  ac- 
cept the  fact  that. a  cle-an  up  Job  Is  a  costly 
undertaking. 

Your  parent  organization,  the  American 
Paper  In.crltute,  has  long  spon.sored  research 
centers  In  an  attempt  to  abate  wat^r  pollu- 
tion. L.ast  year  this  cost  you  a  million  dol- 
lars; I  congratulate  you!  Your  Industry  has 
also  sponsored  seminars  and  other  fact-find- 
ing studies  to  ferret  out  an.swers  to  the  water 
po.lutlon  problem.  We  In  Cfovernmcnt.  last 
yefu-  In  passing  the  hi.stortc  "Water  Quality 
Ac:  of  1965".  added  $20  million  every  year 
for  the  next  four  years  for  re.search  and 
stvidles  in  hof>e  of  strengthening  this  part- 
nership that  probes  for  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  jxillution.  It  Is  my  firm  belief, 
after  10  years  of  const-mt  battling  to  estab- 
lish a  realistic  water  !>()Ilution  program,  that 
it  is  going  to  take  a  marshalling  of  the 
talent  and  the  money  of  both  Government 
and  Indastry  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  dent 
In  this  pn:)blem  that  to  date  has  c<.)mplete!y 
over-powered  us. 

It  is  especially  easy  to  t.alk  to  Industrial 
leaders  like  yourselves  because  you  alx)ve  all 
people  are  already  oriented  to  the  depend- 
ency that  you,  as  an  industry,  have  on  clean 
wa-.er.  I  realize  that  there  is  a  close  in- 
sep;irable  relationship  between  IndvLstry  such 
as  yours  and  the  pn.blem  of  water  resources 
which  is  the  principle  function  of  the  Hou.se 
Public  Works  Committee  on  which  I  serve  as 
a  ranking  member. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  ^ew  up  iti  the 
lake  country  of  northeastern  Minnesota  and 
I  have  long  been  involved  Ui  l.s.sues  relating 
to  water  and  water  resources.  I  have  spent 
more  than  a  con.siderable  portion  of  my  time 
In  the  Congress  on  the  subject  and  was 
sponsor  in  the  House  of  the  first  bill  to 
authorize  a  r>erm.anent  compre.hensivo  na- 
tional program  for  water  pollution  control. 
This  was  back  In  1956  during  the  84th  Con- 
gress and  though  legislation  was  Introduced 
to  strengthen  this  law.  it  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  presidential  veto  and  finally  In  1961. 
my  amend.ment  greatly  strengthened  this 
comprehensive    act    of    1956.      Then,    as   you 


know,  last  session  we  were  successful  In 
unanlmouly  passing  our  Water  Qualitv  Act 
of  1965".  '' 

In  all  this  activity  in  the  Congress,  there 
has  been  feeling  of  constructive  progress  to 
a  kind  of  step  by  step  building  that  holds 
together.  This  progress  has  been  made  amid 
the  background  of— until  the  present  tinu'— 
disinterest,  diailiuslon,  and  desixiir.  It  was 
-said  at  the  beginning  .as  it  was  said  in  Uie 
lughw.iy  program  and  as  it  was  said  in  the 
housing  program  and  sis  it  was  said  in  the 
social  security  and  minimum  wage  laws  that 
It  couldn't  be  done.  But  finally^ii  was  done 
and  now  in  1966,  you  have  the  Stat«  of  New 
York  who  on  a  State-wide  vote  agreed  to  tax 
themselves  for  a  billion  dollars  commitment 
so  that  they  could  have  clean  water.  This  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  unbelievable  stnicrgie  just 
10  years  ago  when  the  first  program  passed 
the  Congress.  New  York  should  be  a  red 
flag  to  get  the  rest  of  us  going  on  a  realistic 
program. 

Statisticians  tell  us  that  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  we  will  be  using  a  billion  gal- 
lons of  water  a  day.  Yoiu-  Industry  is  already 
ge.Txlng  itself  to  the  necessary  reuse  of  water 
Certainly,  Industry  has  the  most  to  gain 
from  an  elfective  program  that  produces  use- 
able water.  As  I  have  mentioned  previously 
you  industry  only  last  year  spent  a  million 
dollars  In  its  five  research  centers.  This  is 
one  example  of  what  industry  is  doing  I 
know  one  of  your  research  projects  is  being 
undertaken  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  the  very  important  .area  of  stream  analysis 
These  studies  wUl  forecast  vi\rious  require- 
ments in  areas  where  the  water  runoff  is 
highly  seasonal  and  where  your  mill  affluent 
Will  be  mipounded  for  long  periods  of  time 
This  is  but  one  example  of  the  lndus*al 
pollution  prevention  studies  that  are  going 
on  about  the  country.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  since  1963,  the  entire  manufacturing 
Industries  have  spent  4%  of  Its  annual  «14 
billion  capital  investment  on  pollution  con- 
trol. It  Is  particularly  heartwarming  to 
witness  the  noteworthy  trend  toward  co- 
operation between  municipalities  and  nrlvate 
industries. 

Right  here  In  West  Virginia,  where  the 
companies  are  larger  than  towns,  the  munlci- 
pal  sewerage  may  be  accommodated  by  the 
companies'  waste  disposal  system.  Thus  the 
three  small  towns  of  Lake  and  Westernport 
Maryland,  and  Piedmont,  Weet  Virginia  on 
the  upper  Potomac  send  their  raw  sewerage 
into  the  pollution  control  svstem  of  your 
industry's  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

In  St.  Joseph,  Mlssotu-1,  recently,  with  the 
help  of  the  State  legislature,  five  industries 
on  the  Missouri  River  band  together  to  form 
a  sanltajy  district  and  therefore  became 
eligible  for  an  HEW  construction  grant  for 
waste  treatment  facilities.  This  plant  also 
treats  piu-t  of  the  municipal  sewerage  of  this 
river  town. 

Another  example  of  partnership  of  indus- 
try with  State  authorities  Is  In  the  activities 
of  Orsanco  which  is.  as  you  know,  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  Sanitation  Commission.  West 
Virginia  is  a  member  of  that  pact  and  at 
the  time  this  State  Joined,  the  Ohio  River 
had  the  most  foul  odor  in  the  land.  At  that 
tune,  sewerage  treatment  of  anv  kind  was 
available-  only  to  1%  of  the  'population. 
Today,  treating  facilities  serve  97:  . 

We  must  do  more  to  foster  this  partner- 
ship between  industry  and  Government. 
High  on  the  list,  of  course,  is  the  tax  relief 
Another  possibility  Is  the  faster  writeoff  for 
investment  in  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment. 

We  can  no  longer  expect  unilateral  action 
in  the  field  of  water  pollution  since  pollu- 
tion has  Infested  every  phase  of  our  lives. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  untidy  hap- 
hazard way  of  running  a  planet  occupied  by 
three  billion  human  beings  whose  dem.xnds 
for  clean  water  are  consUoJit.  If  we  are  to 
assure  clean  usable  water  for  our  enormous 
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population  growth,  we  must  think  big  We 
have^reached  the  time  when  it  is  imperative 
that  we  not  take  clean  water  for  granted 
and  that  we,  like  New  York,  must  make  a 
firm  conmiitment  to  enter  a  partnership 
agreement  that  wUl  meet  the  pollution 
problem  head-on. 

Certainly,    much  .has   transpired    In   this 

fn^'on"^^.,^'"'^^  ^"^^  '^^'^  referred  to  the 
4.000-mile  Mississippi  as  being  magnificent. 
■Today,  pollution  experts  call  this  once  proud 
river  The  Colon  of  Mid-America."  Unfortu- 
nately, this  sad  commentary  applies  to  most 
Of  our  waterways  and  it's  going  to-  take  a 
strong  partnership  working  in  a  cooperative 
Climate  to  overcome  this  condition. 

Any  plan  to  overcome  the  outrageous 
dimension  In  which  pollution  Is  allowed  and 

^tfon      ^"^"^  ^  "^^  ^""^  ^^^  '"'*""^y  ^'^ 

The  true  cost  of  this  Job  U  Indicated  by 
the  fact  that  about  %  of  our  towns  and 
cities  have  no  sewerage  treatment  plants  of 
any  kind  and  y,  of  existing  plants  are  out- 
dated and  are  still  relying  on  primitive  pri- 
mary treatment  which  really  settles  out  the 
heavier  solids  and  in  no  way  purifies  the  out- 

For  these  municipalities  to  modernize  and 
Just  to  build  the  new  plants  to  catch  up  will 
cost  $20  billion.     TO  separate  storm  sewTr- 
age  will  cost  another  $20  billion.     This  com- 
bined with  what  our  industries  must  face  In 
handling  its  own  waste  adds  up  to  a  stagger- 
ing ngure  indeed.     So  unless  we  Join  hands 
in  a  partnership  effort,  the  terrible  task  at 
hand  cannot  be  accomplished 
yJi^   in    Government,   as   I 'said,   must   do 
it         .J^""^^^  ^®  ^°"E^*  ^^^<^  to  increase 
iQ^^""",     /?^^  °'  *^^  '"^'^^'"  Quality  Act  of 
1965     to  $150  million  a  year,  this  Is  still  a 
fraction  of  the  multi-billion  given  to  farmers 
for  acreage   contract  or  to  States  for  road 
bills.     Just  imagine   lo  years  ago  when  we 
were  drafting  the  Highway  Act  if  we  had  said 
the  annual  appropriation  for  highway  con- 
struction   win     be    $150    million.     Itnaglne 
where  we  would  be  with  highways  today  If 
this  were  the  case.  ' 

^^V^^'"  ''*''  unrealistic  30%  ceiling  grants 
which  Is  ridiculous  when  you  think  of  the 
'  2'?nn  .n/'^y  "''^  Atlanta  that  it  needs  a 
•  100  million  worth  of  facilities  Just  to  catch 
up  With  Its  growth. 

I  hope  we  can  convince  our  colleagues  that 
this  artificial  celling  should  be  more  In  keep- 
ing with  the  task  at  hand.     We  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  up-dating  to  do  In  the 
technical  department  too  in  learning  how  to 
clean   up   modern  civilization  messes   effec- 
tively and   economically.    Pollution   control 
has  long  been  a  step-child  in  the  engineer- 
ing  family.     Sanitation    engineers   now    re- 
ceive some  15  million  a  year  of  Federal  money 
to  study  new  and  better  pollution  control 
processes  which  is  peanuts  compared  to  the 
money    going    into    the    space   research    for 
example.     The   national   water    labs   should 
start  furnishing  much  of  this  long  sought 
after  scientific  data.     I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the   national   fresh    water   lab  In  Duluth  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  worid  and  it 
Is  already  staffing  up  for  the  herculean  task 
ahead. 

A  glaring  example  of  a  river  comparatively 
free  of  industry  and  one  that  all  our  Na- 
tional Legislators  either  cross  or  drive  by 
every  day  is  the  Potomac  In  the  NaUon's 
Capitol.  Certainly,  the  Potomac  river  is  not 
a  huge  water  body,  but  its  sickness  receives 
national  limelight.  Because  it  is  Inter- 
woven with  our  nation's  history,  It's  embar- 
rassing position  today  is  the  result  of  gen- 
erations' neglect  and  abuse. 

Prom  the  Potomac  we  see  great  horizons 
or  glass  skyscrapers  as  well  as  enormous 
spans  of  bridges  as  well  as  complex  freeways 
but  yet  upstream  towns  along  the  Potomac 
are  still  using  primary  treatment  common  to 
frontier  handling  of  waste  treatment. 

In  closing  I  merely  want  to  point  out  that 
we  live  in  an  era  when  95  %  of  all  of  the  scl- 
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entists  Who  have  lived  in  the  history  of  the 
world  are  alive  today  and  yet  we  have  let 
water  pollution  overpower  us.  We  Uve  In  an 
era  when  75%  of  the  prescriptions  a  doctor 
prescribes  for  us  were  not  In  existence  20 
yeare  ago  I  Yet  we  Uve  In  an  era  w'Een  the 
most  elemental  of  our  basic  needs— water- 
Is  not  available  In  useable  form.  We  need 
your  help,  your  understanding  and  most  of 
all  your  cooperation. 

A  great  architect  once  said:  "Think  not  In 
Uttle  plans;  only  big  dreams  will  stir  the 
blood  such  aa  yours." 

Thank  you. 
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famnv^   '^^^«  ^^  ^  dwelling  owned  by  a 


My  House? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OP  Mississipn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  Speaker   quot- 
ing from  the  great  statesmen  and  liter- 
ary giants  of  the  ages,  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor has  delivered  a  stinging  indictment 
against  the  supporters  of  the  new  clvU 
nghts  biU  before  Congress.    The  editor. 
Earl   Johnston.   Jr.,   analyzes   with   re- 
markable clarity  and  insight  the  impli- 
cations of  the  housing  section  of  the  bllL 
His  highly  cogent  editorial  on  the  sancti- 
ty of  the  home  contains  a  message  for 
all  Americans  for  It  spells  out  in  no  un- 
^^^^^^  terms  the  dangerous  and  uncon- 
stitutional aspects  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation     The  editorial  from   the  Scott 
County  Times  at  Forest,  Miss.,  follows; 

My  House? 


This  is  my  home.     At  least,  I  thought  It 

I  bought  the  land.  I  negotiated  for  a  loan 
I  make  payments  every  month. 
On  this  home,  I  pay  taxes 

children^   ^°'"^'   ^  ""*  *"*^  ^^  *''^^  ^^'^ 
We  enjoy  love  and  fellowship  together 
We  also  enjoy  the  privacy  it  affords   " 
Marcus  Tulllous  Cicero,  a  Roman  who  lived 

from  106  to  43  B.C.,  once  said : 
"There  Is  no  place  more  delightful  than 

home. 

lagree.    So  do  members  of  my  family 
The  sanctity  of  the  home  was  clearly  rec- 
ognized In  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  which  states- 

♦>,!.     ®  ^^^^^  °^  ^^^  P^Ple  *o  be  secure 'in 
the  r   persons,    houses,    papers    and   effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
shall  not  be  violated  .  .  ." 

The  State  of  Mississippi  was  so  concerned 
about  perpetuating  home  ownership  that  It 
enacted  the  homestead  exemption  law,  now  a 
part  of  our  state  constitution 
inJ^'^J'Tv;  ^^  granting  certain  exemptions, 

h!^  I''  ^^^  ^'''''""''  °^  *  °^°  losing  h^ 
home  because  he  was  unable  to  pay  taxes 

History  records  that  both  federal  and  state 
governments  have  set  a  man's  home  on  a 
pedestal  as  something  special  and  precious. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  (1552-1634)  once  wrote- 
For  a  man's  house  Is  his  castle  .  One's 
home  is  the  safest  refuge  to  everyone'" 

This  sentiment  was  reaffirmed  by  Mas- 
singer,  In  the  Roman  Actor.  (1629)  who  said - 

T  T,,1°^'"^  °'^  ^°^^^  ^™  an  emperor  and 
I  will  defend  what's  mine  ..." 

These  concepts  of  a  home  have  existed  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  Is  located  where  buf- 
falo roam,  by  the  sea,  on  a  hill,  in  a  valley 
In  the  city  or  In  the  country.  ' 

They  have  endured  through  the  ages  for 
many-roomed  mansions  or  simple  huts,  so 


wo'rdl^"   "^"^^   "°*^'''   ^5^^'«   tomorui 

■'Mid    pleasures   and   palaces,    though'  we 

may  roam  ...  Be  It  ever  so  humble   iher^S 

Z^'^ll'^'J^T^  ■  ■  •  A  charmf^om  toe 
skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there  .        Which 

Tefhere"' °"^^  "^^  "°^''^-  ^  ^'^  -^w't^ 

H<^mts*  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^°^  °"''"  Wendell 

"Where  we  love  is  home  .  .  .  home  that 

our  feet  may  leave,  but  not  our  he^         - 

-^iL\^^J^^^"'^'''^  °^  Jo'^n  Ruskin: 
t>,=Vr^  ^®  '^^  nature  of  home  ...  it  is 
the  place  of  peace:  the  shelter,  not  only  from 

^vnsfin"^'  ""'  '^^  *"  '-^'-  ^--^^  -^ 
1=  °T"J^  Frederick  Root  wrote  a  song  popu- 

M^rcm'ng.'^^"^-     ^""P-    ^«    ^->-    Are 
In  one  verse,  he  said: 
"And  beneath  the  starry  flag  .  .     we  shall 

land  in  our  own  beloved  home         " 

i.J^T  V'^''  °^  ^^^  ^""*^  Sta-"t«s  ot  Amer- 

^r;=L   .?  '^^^^'^  ^^^^  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  and  the  law. 

I  have  never  figured' that  any  of  these 
rights  were  intended  to  Interfere  In  any  way 
with  the  rights  of  others.  ^     ^ 

I  can  go  into  the  market  places  and  shoo 
for  merchandise.  I  can  buy  or  refuTto  buy^ 
I  can  choose  one  product  over  another  for 
any  reason  It  might  be  quality,  it  might  be 
Price,  or  It  might  be  some  other  consider* 

«n'^,.T  ^  °°  '*"  *^**=^  requires  me  to  buy 
anything   except   what   I   personally   desire. 

t^Z  T  t  ^"^^  ^  '^^-  He  makes  his  pitch, 
H^^  "^^^^  "^^  decision.  It's  a  transaction 
between  two  people,  without  any  control 
from  government. 

I  can  buy  a  dog  from  anyone,  if  we  make 

I  P^S°'  ^  "^  ^"  ^*'  ''^  ^  ^^^'^ 

I  can  buy  a  horse,  a  cow.  a  bicycle,  a  TV 

set.  a  boat,  or  a  set  of  golf  clubs  in  the  same 

them  for  a  price  If  I  can  find  a  buyer 

When  I  buy  an  automobUe.  the  finance 
company  that  furnishes  the  money  Imposes 
no  restraints  on  Ita  use-so  long  m  I  Wet 
payments  prompUy.  I  can  sell  that  car  to 
Whomever  I  wlsh-for  c^h-and  If  the  buyer 
is  to  continue  the  finance  plan,  he  must  have 

o'hefuX'*   "^'^   '"""^-     ^^^«   ^'   ^o 
Yet  there  are  people  In  government  and  In 
certain  pressure   groups  who  demand   that 
the  sale  of  a  home^the  most  sacred  of  a 
man  s  possessions— be  controUed  by  Uw 
They  say  he  has  no  right  to  choose  a  buyer 
Under  their  thinking,  ifs  okay  for  him  to 
buy  or  sell   pets,   appliances,   vehicles,  etc.. 
without  Imposition  of  controls,  but  when  It 
comes  to  his  "castle,"  his  deed  of  conveyance 
Is  subjected  to  approval  of  a  federal  agency 
This  theory  has  brought  about  "falrhous- 
ing    and  "open  occupancy"  laws  in  some  of 
our  states.     In  those  areas,  the  right  of  sale 
has  been  snatched  away. 

A  new  civil  rights  bill  now  before  Congress 
backed  by  the  Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon' 
would  make  It  a  violation  of  federal  law  for 
pu^hLe^s.  ^^'"^'^^   «°o^  prospective 

Under  this  law,  recommended  by  the  at- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  a  man 

™   t^     "^  ^"""^  ^  *^«  ^t  Wdder  who 
meets  his  quoted  price. 

This  takes  away  the  sancOty  and  the  sa- 
credness  of  man's  most  personal  possession 

Voters  m  California,  in  a  referendum, 
clearly  showed  their  disgust  with  a  r«etricUve 
nousing  law  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Any  man,  regardless  of  race  or  religion 
deserves  the  right  of  choosing  the  successor 
who  will  occupy  his  homestead. 
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Real  estate  agents,  regardless  of  race  or  re- 
ligion, sbould  have  the  right  to  select  their 
proepecta. 

The  trouble  In  Waahlngton  and  In  many 
other  cities -sterna  from  a  confusion  between 
"morality"    and    "constltutlonaBty." 

Perhaps  It's  Immoral  to  be  discriminate  In 
approving  tenants  or  buyers  of  real  estate. 
But  It's  not  unconstitutional. 

Perhaps  It's  Immoral  to  Invite  certain  peo- 
ple to  a  function  and  to  exclude  others,  but 
it's  not  unconstitutional. 

It's  easy  to  i>olnt  a  finger  at  a  rich  man 
who  gambles  away  $50,000  in  a  casino  when 
he  has  neighbors  In  need  of  food  or  clothing. 

Certainly  he  oould  be  tagged  as  "immoral' 
tor  squandering  his  excess  money  when  It 
cotild  be  diverted  to  relieve  hardship. 

But  It's  his  money.  He  can  spend  it,  bury 
It,  throw  it  to  the  vrtnds.  or  sink  it  Into  the 
ocean  without  violating  constitution  or  law. 

Too  many  people  are  relating  what  they 
consider  "immoral"  as  also  "unconstltu- 
Uonal." 

Morality  Is  the  responsibility  of  religion 
and  Individual  thought,  and  constitution- 
ality la  the  realm  of  government.  In  a  way, 
this  Is  a  campaign  to  merge  church  and 
state — unoonstitutlonaJ  Itself. 

I  concede  that  It  may  be  a  function  of 
government  to  encourage  non -discrimination 
In  such  private  transactions  as  home  or  real 
estate  transfers,  but  I  can  never  accept  the 
theory  that  It  be  demanded  by  government, 
with  penalties  for  violations.  Not  in  this 
great  republic  of  ours. 

At  the  top  of  this  article  Is  a  pictiu-?  of 
my  home. 

It  doesn't  matter  how  many  square  feet  It 
coDtalna,  how  It  Is  furnished,  how  much  It 
cost,  or  how  much  I. pay  on  It  monthly. 
I  thought  It  was  mine. 

I  thought  I  had  the  right  to  sell  it,  if  I  de- 
sire, to  a  family  of  my  choice — taking  Into 
consideration  other  families  In  my  neighbor- 
hood. I  alao  thought  I  had  the  right.  If  I 
should  become  so  magnanimous,  to  give  it 
away  to  whomever  I  pleased. 

There  are  powerfiU  forces,  however,  that 
believe  otherwise .... 

They  are  ignoring  my  Investment,  my  sanc- 
tity, my  concern  for  those  around  me. 

If  the  federal  government  succeeds  In  ram- 
ming down  Ck>ngressional  throats  a  law  that 
says  I  can't  sell  or  rent  a  buyer  of  my  choice, 
then  the  colors  of  Old  Glory  will  besrtn  to 
fade. 

And  Marcxis  TulUoe  Cicero.  Sir  Edward 
Ooke,  Maaslnger,  John  Howard  Payne,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  John  Ruskln,  George  Fred- 
erick Boot,  and  all  thoee  other  literary  greats 
to  whom  home  was  an  Inspiration,  will  have 
written  In  vain. 


RcasoB*  for  Sharp  Decrease  In  Wiscondn 
Dairy  Fam« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  LYNN  L  STALBAUM 

or  wiacoMsiir 
IN  THK  HOirSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesdav.  June  1.  1966  | 

Mr.  ETTAIiBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  call  to  the  attenUon  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  an  informative 
story  in  the  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union 
News  edition  of  May  30,  1966.  It  details 
the  reasons  for  the  sharp  decrease  In 
Wisconsin  dairy  farms.  An  acc<Mn- 
panylng  editorial  in  the  same  issue  alao 
points  up  the  exodus  of  farmers  who  are 
8ellin«r  their  herds. 


I  commend  these  two  articles  which  I 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union  News, 
May  30.  1966) 

Tow    INCOMK'    M.irM    R^:.A.so^f    GrvKN    bt 
Farmers  tor  Daibt  Herd  Sales 

Reasons  for  the  accelerated  rate  in  the 
number  of  Wlsconi^in  f.o'mprs  disposing  of 
their  dairy  herds  were  given  May  24  by  D.  N. 
McDowe'.l.  director,  Wusconsin  Stfite  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculttire.  McDowell  based  his  in- 
formation on  the  re.sults  of  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  Department  after  noting 
the  sharp  drop  in  the  number  of  dairy  herds 
tested  in  the  Department's  Brucellosis  Ring 
Test  Program. 

McDowell  said  que.stionnaires  were  mailed 
in  MiiTch  to  over  7.200  Wiscon.sin  dairymen 
in  the  Brucellosis  King  Test  program  whose 
herds  were  not  tested  in  at  lea.«;t  one  of  the 
four  tests  conducted  during  the  16-month 
period  of  November  1364  through  February 
of  this  year.  Omission  from  these  tests  was 
an  apparent  indication  that  the  operators  of 
these  herds  were  no  longer  In  dairying  Re- 
sults of  the  survey  were  .«;iimniarl/ed  and 
analyzed  by  the  Department's  Statistical 
Reporting  Service. 

QUESTIONS  ASKED 

He  said  these  former  dalrynien  were  asked 
why  they  quit  dairy  farming,  wh.it  happened 
to  their  dairy  herds,  and  what  the  dairymen 
were  now  doing,  at  well  as  many  other  closely 
related  questions  to  measure  the  impact  qf 
the  dechne  on  the  state's  dairy  Industry. 

The  following  are  some  of  tJie  highlights 
of  the  survey  given  by  McDowell  He  said 
many  other  Important  facts  would  be  re- 
leased later. 

A  fifth  of  the  farmers  had  quit  dairying 
because  of  low  income.  18  per  cent  because  of 
age.  and  14  per  cent  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  mocicniizlng  or  expanding  U:ieir  opera- 
tions to  remain  in  buslne.s.s.  Twelve  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  quit  dairying  for  health  rea- 
sons. Ten  per  cent  disposed  of  their  dairy 
herds  because  of  feed  .shortages  and  another 
10  per  cent  reported  laixir  reasons.  Eight 
per  cent  felt  that  dairying  took  too  much 
time  and  labor,  and  7  per  cent  quit  because  of 
loss  of  sons  or  hired  help  to  industry,  col- 
lege, or  the  armed  services.  Only  1  per  cent 
said  they  quit  because  of  166S  of  market, 

now    HERDS    V^ERE    SOLD 

Former  dairymen  cooperating  in  the  survey 
said  over  a  third  of  their  herds  were  sold  at 
auctions  and  another  third  of  the  dairy  herds 
were  disposed  of  at  public  markets  or  to 
dealers.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  herds  went 
direct  to  other  farmers. 

One- third  of  the  former  dairymen  were 
doing  another  type  of  farming,  10  per  cent 
worked  in  factories,  and  17  per  cent  did  other 
fuU-tlme  work  off  the  farm.  Eight  per  cent 
■were  doing  part-time  work,  and  a  fourth 
were  either  retired  on  the  farm  or  had  moved 
to  town. 

(Prom  the  'Wisconsin  F.inners  Union   News, 
May  30,  19661 
Why  Daiht  Far.mers  Sell  Herds 
The    sharp    decreaee    In    Wisconsin    dairy 
farm  numbers  has  caught  many  by  surprise. 
Including,  possibly,  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture.     A   recent   survey   by   the  Wis- 
consin  Department   of   Agriculture  of  7.200 
farmers    who    quit    dairying,    reported    else- 
where in  this  issue,  .sheds  considerably  light 
on  why  so  many  dairymen  have  thro'wn  In 
the  sponge. 

Over  one-third  of  the  former  dairymen 
sold  their  milk  cows  because  of  economic 
reasons.  Twenty  per  cent  listed  low  income. 
14  per  cent,  high  cost  t-o  expand  or  mod- 
ernize and  1  percent  gave  li>ss  of  market 
as  a  reason.  Another  reason,  closely  related 
to  economic  conditions,  w.as  heavy  time  and 
labor  requirements  reported  by  a  little  over 
one-fourth  of  the  former  dairy  farmers.    An- 


other large  segment,  one-third,  gave  per- 
sonal reasons  such  as  advancing  age  and 
m  health  for  disposing  of  their  herds. 

Here  are  some  other  interesting  results 
of  the  survey: 

—Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  those  who  quit 
dairying  were  producers  of  manufacturing 
grade  milk. 

— The  average  age  of  dairymen  who  dis- 
posed of  their  herds  was  54  years  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  age  of  about  50  years 
for  all  farmers  in  the  state. 

— Since  selling  off  their  milk  cows,  one- 
third  of  these  farmers  have  turned  to  an- 
other type  of  farming. 

— Half  of  the  farmers  had  been  In  dairying 
for  over  20  years. 

^Less  than  5  per  cent  of  these  former 
dairymen  Indicated  that  they  would  con- 
sider going  back  Into  dairying. 

Secretary  Freeman,  please  take  note! 
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Tree  Farming — Silver  Anniversary  Hailed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    new    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1956 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  tree-farm  concept 
of  preserving  America's  timber  resources. 
This  program  is  a  tremendous  succe.s.s. 
Forest  management  under  the  tree-farm 
system  now  provides  America  with  an 
abundance  of  timber  for  all  present  needs 
and  for  all  needs  that  can  be  foreseen 
in  the  future.  Vast  tracts  of  land  have 
been  made  available  for  wildlife  and  for 
human  outdoor  recreation.  And  on  all 
of  it  taxes  are  paid.  * 

An  excellent  article  by  Ernest  Swift 
describing  the  history  and  background 
of  tree-farming  appears  in  the  June 
bulletin  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. As  an  operator  of  a  small  tree 
farm  myself.  I  am  proud  to  salute  tho 
system  on  the  occasion  of  its  silver  anru- 
versary,  to  place  the  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  to  commend  Mr.  Swift  for  his 
perceptive,  well  written  article. 
Tree  Farms  Celebrate  SrLVER  A.Nriivr.RSART 
(By  Ernest  Swift) 
Present  generations  of  Americans  hear  or 
read  little  about  timber  famines.  In  fact. 
Americans  hear  little  about  famines  at  all. 
except  rum'scfrom  distant  lands,  and  then 
price-supported  grains  are  shipped  to  the 
needy. 

Fifty  odd  years  ago  when  much  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  was  still  foot-loose  and  fancy- 
free  to  clear  cut.  to  let  land  go  tax  delinquent 
and  to  pull  stakes  for  a  new  logging  chance, 
there  was  a  growing  public  concern  that  the 
nation  would  soon  run  out  of  timber.  E.ast 
of  the  Mississippi  few  original  sUonds  of  ex- 
tensive acreage  and  volume  were  left.  The 
best  species  had  been  high-graded,  and  what 
had  formerly  been  considered  inferior  grades 
or  uneconomical  to  cut  was  now  beingship- 
ped  to  the  mills. 

Chronic  and  devastating  fires  through  the 
Atlantic  states,  the  Appalachians,  the  plney 
woods  of  the  South  and  the  Midwest  had 
left  entire  regions  destitute  of  any  repro- 
duction. Every  forest  area  had  Ite  stump 
prairies.  There  was  no  fire  protection  of  any 
consequence,  management  was  an  academic 
term,  and  tree  planting  was  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stages;    high  tax  rates  were  an 


Incentive  for  overcutting,  and  forestry  edu 
cation  was  a  speculative  gamble 

•The  more  venturesome  of  the  eastern  and 

Uul7,T^'r^  '°^^"'  *"^  migrating  South  or 
into  the  inner-mountain  country  of  the  West 
and  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the^early  1900s 
especially  around  1910,  the  forest  flr^  in 
Mont^ana  and  Idaho  were  so  devastating  and 
such  volumes  of  virgin  timber  were  destfo^d 

!vdy      '^  ^^  '^'°'^  ""'Sht  be  in  Jeop- 

set"un  fh'""'.^""^*  ^^^  J^^t  iDcginnlng  to 
set  up%hop,  the  districts  were  large  and  ill 
defined,   the  personnel  were  few  hi  ^m^; 
and  the  facilities  and  equipment^^rmmve 

CerUiin  public  leaders.  In  and  out  of  Gov 
ernment  were  beginning  to  call  the  tlmbl; 

=g  frrj.  thorndf^fTira^t 

This  leadership  demanded  a  compietl  take 
ersnip,  by  the  Federal  Government  in  «i  for 

c'oncS^Tln '^^  '^""'"^  Suc"s%^ 
concerned.  It  was  revolutionary  In  concent 
and  wa3  to  be  severe  in  application  Nat^S--' 
ally  Uiis  was  resisted  by  the  timber  Uid^ 
tries  and  many  small  land  owners  T^^ 
could  foresee  free  enterprise^rgTown"^^^ 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  wer» 
l°^LTeT  ^«^P°--^"°--  Who  depl^rVthe 

w^^k^^L^^^^-^-rio^t 
rtjrm------x^^^^^ 

£^p^rbTn\=rc^L-ri°r^ 

out  of  ^is  white-heat  of  evangelism  and 
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thfr^o^'^^  experimental  Tree  Farm  in  1941. 
«ie  Idea  has  now  spread  to  the  48  states 

6^020  727'"L'°"°°  ^^«  Farms  totting 
67,020.727  acres;  an  area  equ.al  to  the  New 
England  States  plus  Delaware.  Maryland 
New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia  ^""'a. 

rJ^^  ff™  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^'^  ^^^'ded  on  be- 
cause it  was  something  that  neonle  not 
•Hfectly  involved  in  timber  mana'^ement 
could  understand.  As  the  program  T^k 
Shape,  emphasis  was  placed  on^n?lud?^g 
small  ownerships;  it  was  not  to  be  exclusive 
province  of  big  corporations  with  v^t  hold- 

i*lgS. 

Including  land  owners  with  modest  acre- 
ages has  developed  an  understanding  of  for- 
est-land management  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  obtained.  It  has  graduaHy 
taken  away  the  onus  of  resource  deftruct^on 
and  placed  the  timber  business  on  a  firm 
fomidation  of  better  understanding  with  th^ 

In  the  beginning  there  was  much  skepti- 
cism regarding  i,^  validity,  that  it  w^  a 
publicity  stunt  aimed  at  soothing  the  emo- 
noiis  of  indignant  conservationistl.  Old  d^e- 
hards  voiced  the  suspicion  that  the  purpose 

ZVl°J::r''li  ^'^'*"'*'   regulations'^Xh 
tney  liad  set  as  their  goal. 

It  ha£  proven  to  be  a  long-range  Drocram 
keyed  into  our  survival  as  l  N^ioi^'Tos" 
Of  the  tree  farm  acres  furnish  free  recreation- 
al opportunities  of  various  kinds  from  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  to  berry  picking 

Recently  the  Tree  Farm  idea  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Fy^rest  Product! 
annu'''""'  ^"2;.  ^'^^rated  Its  twenty-Mth 
anniversary.  Tree  Farms  have  come  of  age 
in  the  past  quarter  century.  The  oroeram 
now  takes  its  place  in  history  as  one  of  th^ 
most  progressive  ideas  of  resource  manage- 
ment of  the  twentieth  century.        ""''"^ee 


acrimony  which  cTur^;:^  ^'oZaf^ll^^ ^^-^ 
c^aI^Tu.*^'n'  '"''''  management':id  1^. 
con^nt      n  f  f  "')"""=y.  came  a  whole  new 
concept.     It  was  not  the  brain-child  of  nZ. 
ernment  bureaucracv    h.,t  „;„  °°^ 

"""rrr^ '■""-"  ""--^^^^ 

this  dream  were  needed  the  proper  adm?n^s 
tratlve  directives,  money  to  buiW  fire  S 

r.,A^^\  ^"  essence,  was  an  entire  reversal  of 
OW^  intrenched  pracUces  which  seemll  L^! 

Which  cA,Vy,Ai'l"^^''y-  ^'  ^««  ^  Challenge 
Which  caught  the  fancy  of  the  office  manae^ 
U.  the  man  in  the  caulked  boota.  HoweT^ 
it  took  some  time  and  doing  to  sell  It 

rt.^^.^P'.  "^""^^  ^''^^  °f  120.000  acres  waa 
dedicated   In   Grays   Harbor   County    WaT^ 

q!!      «^L"'^   Weyerhaeuser    Company  In 

Srv  hl^  '"^'^  "''^'''  '"^'  foLt^^ 
twfnt!-  fi  progressed  more  In  the  last 
o7thi- V  ?  ^'^'^'^  ''^''^  '^  ^^^  entire  history 
sLl.r,  ^f "°"-  Gradually  Tree  Parmlnghai 
spread  its  roots  to  send  new  life  IntJ  th. 
American  economy.  Tree  Farming  plavB  a 
^ntl  '°'^  /'I  maintaining  a  permanent  floor 
nearlv  Tk  ^"^,^.'^^'^^1  complex  that  employ, 
llZl  1  °'"''°''  P^"°n^  ^^^  an  annuaJ 
payroll  of  more  than  $7  billion,     it  haa  tha 

an^^twff^T"'  °^  "'^  ^^"^^^^  bureau* 
and  ail  state  foresters.  It  has  emphasized 
tne  need  for  more  professional  forester* 
and  managers. 


Capt.  Leslie  G.  Gibbingi,  West  Point 
Graduate  and  Vietnam  War  Veteran, 
Principal  Speaker  at  Springfield,  Mass, 
Memorial  Day  Exercises 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 

XA^''- ^  ?9.^^^-  ^^-  Speaker,  the 
Memorial  Day  exercises  in  my  home  city 
of  Springfield.  Mass..  were  both  impres- 
sive and  solemn  on  Monday,  and  the 
observance  focused  on  the  current  com. 
mltment  of  U.S.  forces  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam The  principal  speaker  wai  Army 
Capt.  Leslie  G.  Gibbings.  a  32-year-old 
native  of  Springfield  and  a  veteran  of 

X,!  ?^',r.!!?  "^^  ™y  «^s*  nominee  to 
*  ♦P-^„n^"**''y  Academy  after  I  came 
to  the  83d  Congress.  Captain  Gibbings 
graduated  from  West  Point  and  was  com- 
missioned in  1958.  He  Is  the  son  of  Mr 
and  Mre.  Leslie  B.  Gibbings,  of  15  Ladd 
Street.  Springfield,  and  is  married  to  the 
former  Miss  Barbara  M.  Walsh,  daugh- 

^o  ^r,^''-  t""^  ^"-  Maurice  Walsh,  of 
132  Wilber  Street.  Springfield.    Captain 
and  Mrs.  Gibbings  have  a  6-year-old  son 
Thomas  L.  Gibbings. 

TT^^^SHl  Q^^lngs  was  assigned  to  the 
U.8.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
last  January  as  an  Instructor  In  the  of- 
r^  military  Instruction.  Department 
of  Tactics,  following  his  return  from 
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uiSr-tU^'n^'"'^'^  ^"'^  decorations 
^l^oi    XT  .^    Bronze    Star    Medal     Air 
Medal.  National  Defense  Service  Medal 
Vietnam    Service    Medal,    £ith    vfet 
StaTpo,^K°fr°'  Gallantry ^m  sTlver 
mr[;.  Th^I^^^"''"^  B^^f^^.  Parachute 
bmss  sen-ed  as  an  adnsor  to  a  Viet 
natncse  Infanti-y  Battalion  in  the  ?ien 
for  6^^  «^^^.  50  miles  south  of  Dan?4 
I J  n  C.  "1°"^^"^  "■■  ^^^^  ^"d  1965.  and  as 
an  oi>crations  adviser  to  the  2d  Viet 
namese  Division,  in  the  Quang  Npai  a  ea 
65   miles   south   of  Da  Nang    for   -S'^' 
months  in  1965.  .       ^  ^ 

T  ^I.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted 
I  Place  excerpt.,  from  the  news  story  hi 
the  Spnngfield  Union  of  May  31   deUii 
urn  some   of  Captain  Gibbings  sn^ch 
ai^d    other    fact^    about     S^AiSd  s 
Memonal   Day   exercises,   with   my   re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
along  with  the  names  of  the  membJ??  of 
the    Springfield    Patriotic    oCSn-Sice 
SrrxiSsS°^^"-^^^«MlSoTa! 

^^^a^-rsirA^:^---^ 

their  lives  in  wars  to  preserve  freedom 

He  said  they  did  not  die  for  "the  fun  of  it 
o    adventure"  but  "for  these  United  states 

their  friends."  tamers, 

Capt.  Gibbings  said  the  Viet  Nam  w,,  .» 

another  conflict  in  which  The  Sar^^lU 

tl^^^r^^^'  '^  '"^'"^  ^-^  ^r  -  agVes- 

He  noted  that  "there  It  a  small  but  nolsv 

res^n"e^t''an''d  ^^*^  '*'"  ""^'^  '''  ^°^^  S^""*^  to 
rc.spect  and  give  support  to  the  men  in  Viet 

sTJ:,"^T-^'  ''"'■  ^^^"^  ^  nothmg  to  be 
ashamed  of  about  patriotism 

c>;mrfor^h';^ar^;^';^e!^es^r^hrr 

butTubT  \IT^  '°'''  I--' n'gtorLt^^s'r 
slid  -^^  ^""^  ^^^  S^'Se."  he 

fZT^^^  f ^  ^"''"5  °^  themselves  freely  so 
ThJnr^J"'^'"  ^  ^"""^-  Remember  thenT 
Thank  them.  Do  not  allow  their  sactlTe" 
the  echo  of  that  fatal  shot,  to  be  made  in 
vain,"  the  medal  winner  salk.  ^ 

The  Memorial  Day  celebration  was  not 
confined  to  the  parade,  however.  * 

REDEDICATION    TO    PEACE 

At  the  annual  Memorial  Day  m.iss  and 
ceremonies  in  St.  Michael's  CemetTrTMcit 
«^^-  Christopher  J.  Weldon.  bishop  of  the 
Springfield  Roman  Catholic  dloces^'^r^Lle  I 
TcT^VZr^''^-  ^-  rededicatirn^to^ 

Church,  asked  a  group  of  more  ?han  IM 
persons  to  renew  and  review  their  hv«  a 
breeze  whispered  through  the  trees  aTtht 
beautifuny  land6.aped^  cemeteTy  al  II 
Anderson  said   "Let  us  now  praYse   fan.ous 

Memorial  Dat  ^xercises,  Monday.  Mat  30 
1966 

Sponsored  by  The  Springfield  Patriotic 
Observance  Com^ttee.  ""'ouc 

General  ChaliWn:  Matthew  O.  Kulun- 
glan.  Jr,  Director  of  Veteran's  Servicls 

Marshal:  Charles  Becker.  Past  Com- 
mander. Jewish  War  Veterans  Post  #26. 
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Chief  of  Staff:  John  P.  Harrlngt-on,  Com- 
mander, American  Legion  Poet   ^21. 

CJo-Chatrmen:  Harold  C.  Cleveland,  Flags, 
Wreaths  &  Aides;  James  H.  Denver.  Bands; 
Edward  W.  Hartung^,  Refreshments;  Edward 
A.  Herzog,  Guests;  Morrts  B.  Kantor,  Speak- 
ers: and  Anne  P.  Wanat.  Parade  Orders. 

Secretary:  Anne  F.  Wanat.  i 


National  Honor  Won  by  Bartalini 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIPORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  day 
and  age  when  we  see  many  crises  devel- 
oping both  Internationally  and  nation- 
ally. It  Is  heartening  to  note  honors  be- 
ing extended  to  young  men  who  must 
share  the  leadership  burdens  of  our 
country  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Conches- 
siONAL  Rkcoro  an  account  of  one  of  these 
young  men,  Mr.  C.  Richard  Bartalini,  of 
my  congressional  district,  who  was  re- 
cently selected  for  inclusion  In  the  soon- 
to-be-released  "Outstanding  Young  Men 
of  America,"  published  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  by  the  junior  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Bartalini  is  very  active  in  civic  af- 
fairs. He  is  on  the  board  of  education 
of  the  city  of  Alameda,  which  is  my 
hometown,  £ind  serves  in  a  number  of 
civic  posts,  in  addition  to  being  a  suc- 
cessful attorney.  He  is  manied  and  the 
father  of  two  children. 

[From  the  Alameda  (Calif  )  Times-Star, 

May  25.  1966 1 

National  Honor  Won  by  Bartalini 

It  was  announced  In  Montgomery,  Ala- 
hazDiL  that  C.  Richard  Bartalini  of  Alameda 
haa  been  selected  as  an  Outstanding  Young 
ICan  of  America  to  l>e  Included  In  the  forth- 
coming publication,  "Outstanding  Young 
.  Men  of  America." 
t  Bartalini.  a  local  attor^iey.  and  member  of 
the  Alameda  Board  of  Education  was  selected 
In  "recognition  of  his  outstanding  ability. 
accomplishments  and  service  to  his  commu- 
nity, country,  and  profession,"  according  to 
Doug  Blankenshlp,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Editors.  The  purpose  of  "Outstanding 
Young  Men  in  America"  Is  to  recognize  and 
honor  capable  young  men  who  may  be  clas- 
sified "Outstanding"  for  accomplishments  In 
various  fields  of  endeavor. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  being  ad- 
Tlsed  of  the  selections,  stated.  "In  recogniz- 
ing the  worth  of  Individual  oontrlbutlons  to 
the  development  of  the  United  States  toward 
Its  historical  goal?,  this  book  is  performing  a 
most  valuable  service  This  book  serves  as 
more  than  a  tribute  to  those  it  Is  meant  to 
honor.  It  cnlls  attention  to  the  great  capa- 
bilities of  our  young  men  and  their  capacity 
for  getting  -hlngs  done." 

PAST  SELECTIONS 

Past  selectees  Include  such  well  known 
Americans  as  Dr.  Tom  Dooley.  Henry  pyjrd 
n.  Pat  Boone.  Leonard  Bernstein.  Edgar  P. 
Kaiser.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Theodore  C.  Sorenson  and  "Bud"  WUkenson! 

In  January  of  this  year,  Bartalini,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  civic  leader  In 
recent  years,  was  the  unanimous  choice  for 
OuUtandlng  Young  Man  of  the  Year.  At 
that  time.  Chamber  of  Commerce  President 
A.  T.  "Ous"  Wlemken,  who  was  chairman  of 


the  citizens  committee  making  the  selection. 
stated  that,  tlie  committee  w,i.s  "dazzled" 
by  the  list  of  civic  accompUshments  chalked 
up  by  Bartalini.  According  to  Wlemken, 
"There  was  no  doubt  In  our  mind  that  he 
Wivs  the  Young  Man  of  the  Year  " 

In  addition  to  his  position  on  the  Board 
of  Education,  B.Tj-t<\linl  serves  as  president  of 
the  Lawyers  Club  of  Alameda  County,  treas- 
urer and  director  of  the  Alameda  Boys  Club, 
president  of  the  Good  Government  League. 
national  director  and  member  of  the  Na- 
tional EScecutive  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Jaycees. 

DELEGATE 

In  the  past  he  has  served  ,aa  a  delegate  to 
the  State  Bar  Conference,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  March  of  Dimes, 
chairman  of  the  Youth  Activities  Commit- 
tee, public  relation^  ch.-urman  of  the  United 
Crusade,  and  pre.sldent  of  the  Alameda  Jay- 
cees. / 

Involving  himself  In  politics  Bartalini  has 
served  on  the  election  committees  of  As- 
eemblyman  Robert  W.  Crown,  Supervisor 
Leland  Sweeney  and  Con^essman  George  P. 
Miller.  He  Is  a  director  of  the  Democratic 
Lawyers  Club  of  Alameda  County,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  8th  Congre.ssi'in.il  District  Demo- 
cratic Council  and  county  chairman  for  the 
reelection  >»f  Alan  Cranston  as  Stat-e  Con- 
troller. >. 

Since  receiviW  the  award  as  Alameda's 
Yaung  M.in  of  tlye  Year,  Bartalini  has  been 
honored  wltb  admission  to  the  Bar  of  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  and  h.^s  attended  the 
14th  Annual  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast 
where  he  met  President  Johnson  and  other 
high    government   officials. 

Bartalini  la  a  product  of  Alameda  schools 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Hastings  College  of  The  Law. 

He  is  married  and  lives  at  405  Greenbrlar 
Road  with  hl.s  wife  Anne  and  their  two  chil- 
dren. Robert  10.  and  Dentse  5,  both  of  whom 
attend  Donald  D  Lum  School. 


Uncle  Sam  Has  His  Eyes  on  You 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  a  Washington  newspaper  car- 
ried In  its  Sunday  magazine  section  an 
article  on  how  the  Government  can  in- 
timidate our  citizens.  And  in  this  last 
Sunday's  Washincrton  Post,  May  29,  1966. 
we  find  out  how  the  Government  can  in- 
timidate you.  In  an  article,  entitled 
"There's  a  Dossier  on  You."  by  Richard 
Harwood.  some  vei-y  Interesting  state- 
ments are  made.  I  commend  this  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  Member's  of  Con- 
gress, who  outrht  to  conceiTi  themselves 
with  this  situation: 

There's  a  Dossier  on  You — It  Might  Not 
Bk  in  CLA  or  FBI  Piles;  It  Might  Onlt 
Be  FHAs  Check  on  Marital  STABiLrrT 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 
On  an  ordinary  working  day,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  puts  away  in  Its 
flies  "confidential"  reports  on  the  marital 
stability  of  approximately  4000  prosjsectlve 
home  buyers.  More  than  a  million  of  these 
reports  were  collected  for  the  Government 
last  year  by  private  investigating  agencies 
whose  assignment  is  to  spot  people  likely  to 
wind  up  In  a  divorce  court. 


Their  snooping  is  done  so  discreetly  (and 
often  so  superflclally)  that  few  If  any  FH-'^ 
loan  applicants  are  aware  that  their  domes- 
tic problems  are  the  subject  of  public  in- 
terest. If  one  asks  what  Interest  the  Gov- 
ernment has  In,  say,  the  Indiscretions  of  an 
Arlington  suburbanite,  he  is  given  an  answer 
worthy  of  the  counting  house: 

"The  reputation  and  marital  amicability 
of  an  applicant  for  a  mortgage  loan  ,  .  .  are 
a  vital  part  of  our  risk  determination.  One 
of  the  leading  catises  of  foreclosure  Is  di- 
vorce." 

The  same  sort  of  logic  Is  used  to  Justify 
snooping  of  every  description  into  the  per- 
sonal aiffalrs  of  American  citizens  by  both 
public  and  private  institutions  In  our  so- 
ciety. 

'■The  ideal,"  as  a  security  official  at  the 
Defense  Department  has  put  It,  "is  to  elimi- 
nate risk  In  advance." 

A    Snt-MONTH    BAG 

In  pursuit  of  this  ideal.  Defense  has  cre- 
ated an  elaborate  Investigative  apparatus 
which  in  a  recent  six-month  period  turned 
up  22  sexual  perverts,  three  alcoholics  and 
ten  "psychiatric  cases."  They  were  all  pri- 
vate citizens  who  required  "security  clear- 
ances" because  their  companies  held  defense 
contracts. 

The  military,  of  course.  Is  not  alone  in  this 
business.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
spends  more  than  half  Its  budget  probing 
Into  the  lives  of  present  and  prospective  Job- 
holders. In  the  past  Ave  years  it  has  dis- 
covered a  dozen  Communists  and  several 
thousand  homosexuals,  excessive  drinkers 
and  otherwise  "immoral"  people.  C 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  *Ad- 
ministratlon  inquires  Into  every  facet  o/  the 
lives  of  its  astronauts  and  their  famllleAand 
weighs  the  findings  against  the  model  "piib- 
lic  Image"  it  seeks,  (The  process  broke  down 
last  year  when  an  astronafut  unpredlctaoly 
was  sued  for  divorce.)  ' 

The  Passport  Office  demands  detailed  per- 
sonal histories  from  all  passport  applicants 
who  have  been  married  more  than  twice.  It 
also  engages  in  a  curious  political  surveil- 
lance program  which.  In  theory  at  least, 
could  deprive  a  Senator  like  J.  William  Ful- 
BRiGHT  or  Wayne  Morse  of  the  right  to  travel 
abroad. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice snoops  on  an  International  scale.  It  has 
dossiers  on  "sex  deviates."  prostitutes,  rap- 
ists and  criminals  in  countries  all  over  the 
world. 

To  harvest  and  handle  Infonnation  of  this 
kind,  an  enormous  Industry  has  bfeen  created 
in  the  United  States  In  the  pa*t  30  years.  It 
spends  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
engages  the  talents  and  Inquisitive  Instincts 
of  thotisands.  The  Federal  Government 
alone  employs  far  more  Investigators  than 
doctors — 40,000-plus — although  'hey  are  not 
all  compiling  personal  dossiers. 

The  Retail  Credit  Co..  largest  of  the  pri- 
vate Investigating  concerns,  grosses  more 
than  «100  million  a  year  from  activities  that 
have  little  to  do  with  "retail  credit.  '  "nie 
Federal  ClvU  Service  Comndsslon  spends  »17 
million  a  year  on  personnel  Investigations. 
For  the  same  purpose.  Defense  spent  $45 
million  last  year,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice spent  $10.3  million,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  spent  $5.6  million.  The  J 170 
million  FBI  budget  Included  about  $145  mil- 
lion for  "security"  and  criminal  Investiga- 
tions. 

The  fruit  of  these  Investments  is  tangible. 
The  names  and  numbers  of  virtually  all  of  us 
can  be  found  In  somebody's  filing  cabinet 
and  for  millions  of  us  there  are  extensive 
life  histories  with  Intimate  details  of  our 
sexual  habits,  frtendshlpw,  financial  affairs, 
oddities  and  political  and  religious  beliefs, 

NO    FBI    MONOPOLY 

One  automatlcaly  thinks.  In  this  connec- 
tion, of  the  FBI  with  175 14  million  set«  of 
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fingerprints,  its  bulky  dossiers  on  11000 
Communist  Party  members  and  100  000  Oom- 
munist  "s.vmpathizers"  and  its  supersecret 
1  st  of  people  to  be  arrested  immediately  in 
the  event  of  war.  But  the  FBI  has  no 
monopoly  in  these  affairs. 

The  Retail  Credit  Co.'s  7000  investigators 
maintain  dossiers  on  42  million  people  at  any 
Bivcn  time.  Some  of  them  contain  such 
lacnminating  information  that  they  are  kept 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany's top  personnel. 

The  Defense  Department  has  a  central  In- 
dex of  21  5  million  name  cards  plus  14  mil- 
lion life  histories  compiled  in  the  course  of 
its  security  investigations.  The  disclosure 
of  information  in  its  possession  could  wTeck 
the  lives  and  careers  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  the  same 
power.  Its  files  include  eight  million  secret 
dossiers  on  people  Investigated  for  Federal 
employment.  They  contain  thousands  of 
allegations  (and  in  miuiy  cases  proof)  of 
■criminal  conduct."  'immoral  conduct" 
dishonest  conduct"  and  "notoriously  dis- 
graceful and  Infamous  conduct  " 

The   Credit   Bureau.    Inc.,    the   largest   of 
Washington's   credit-rating   companies,    has 
records  on  2.5  million  past  and  present  resi- 
dents and  has  access  to  millions  of  similar 
records  in  cities  all  over  the  United  States 
Its  regular  reports  to  the  FBI  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  often  are  sufficiently  dam- 
aging to  cost  a  man  his  Job.  The  FBI    for 
example,  on  the  basis  of  Credit  Bureau  re- 
ports weeded  out  a  large  number  of  people 
ch(»en   to  work  for  Sargent  Shriver's  OfRc* 
of  Economic  Opportunity, 

AN    ADMITTED    THREAT 

„J^''  Government's  chief  personnel  investi- 
gator, Klmbell  Johnson  of  the  Civil  Service 
fn^"]lf^'T'  '^  f-f^nscious  of  the  power  he 
and  other  Investigators  could  wield 

ab^tTu.^'^H  *    bureaucracy    amasses    flies 

t^o..  ♦  ,.^"^^''^-  ^^  ^'"^y^-  "•'»«  inherent 
threat  to  Uberty  exists." 

thl''''®.v,^°/.-.   St'^^Shton    Lynd    experienced 

s^at,  n''''*^  *  ^^^  '""'^"^^  ^eo  when  the 
State   Department   revoked   his   passport    in 

.n  1^',  ''!5'^"f«  °'  "anti-American  statements" 
in  his  dossier.  They  had  been  collected  by 
him  t^^^?^  """"'  *«^'es"gators  who  trailed 
m^i^  ^^^^l""  meetings  In  this  country  and 
r.^^ir'^'^  ^^  speeches  for  crltlclsSs  of 
^ZTy!"  ^k"'^''  "^  Vietnam.  These  crtU- 
clsms  then  became  factors  in  the  decision  of 

Another  case  Involved  Harvard  Prof  H 
next7„,?"^^'^'.*''°^  P'^*^  ^  Visit  Europe 
the  FBI  "^n^  ^"°^  ™°'^'^"  '«  «^vance  to 
sier  t^l  ,^T  ".^.°"  """^^"^  political  dos- 
and  Vnit^i*^^^'^  *''*  ^^**  Department 
th^  ?r^f        ^^^^  ^S^"*«  overseas  to  place 

^ach'ed'lSV"^^^   "■"•^"'^""    ^^^'  ^« 

W'fhl  '"'^"^^"^  «"eg«st,  U  nothing  else, 
ttat  the  sweep  of  the  Governments  investi- 
gative interests  Is  far  broader  than  a  cmzen 
might  assume  in  a  free  society. 

SEcuRrnr  "obligation" 

In  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
InTerm?  /Ih'  '"^stigatlo^ns  are  defended 
turif  ^  ^*''^  ^"^''"'^  ^°'  security  and  certi- 
tude. An  institution,  it  is  argued  has^ 
Ob  Igation  to  know  who  It  Is  W^ing  who  U 
ll'lxfsfeLT""^^  '^  ^"-^  ^'^^  may^thrtelJ 

The  Inherent  dangers  In  the  process  an. 

e'xlS"'/''"^"'^^-  ^^"  ^^'^  'or 
exarnpie,  acknowledges  that  some  of  Its  dos- 

slers  ,.ould  be  a  gold  mine  for  blackmailers; 
^t^^L  uJ  f'"  »»andled  even  wlthln^44i6 
Wf    '^.  "^^   top-secret    documents.     'WaeSv 

tlon  t^^^fn^  ^r'^"'  ^  P""^'^"*  ^^^  informa- 
hTnrti  ^^  L^"^  '^"°K  Into  the  wrong 
Jiands.      The    FBI,    Defense    and    the    ClvU 
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Ser\-lce  Commission  make  a  fetish  of  pro- 
tecting their  "raw  files."  ^ 

Thus,  the  investigators  claim,  dangers  to 
the  citizenry  from  snooping  are  minimal. 

No  one  need  worry,"  one  is  told,  "about 
the  unauthorized  use  of  his  file  " 

The  record,  however,  does  not  support 
this  Claim.  What  a  man  reveals  about  hlm- 
rrini.  '"'  application  for  department  store 
credit  may  later  prove  the  crucial  factor  In 
the  OSS  of  a  Government  Job.  A  "confiden- 
tial report  discrediting  a  reporter  for  The 
totanff^r  ^°''-^-^-^<^^  later  proved  to  bl 
ktlT^V  Z'^'^""^  ^"  ^^^  ^'^y  from  the 
State  Department  to  the  White  House,  the 
CIA,  the  Defense  DeparJ-ment  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  managers  of  the  new.c^paper 

Government  "security"  reports  on  private 
Citizens  often  end  up  In  the  hands  of  private 
employers,  and  the  reverse  Is  true  T^e 
Civil  Service  Commision.  the  FBI  and  credit- 
rating  agencies  work  hand  In  clove  Thf. 
"confidential"  FHA  reports  on\.pplic.«^ 
for  housing  loans  are  available  to  mortgage 
lenders  for  $1.50.  ^  ^ 
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IN    HIGH    PLACES 

Nor  are  disclosures  of  this  kind  always 
accidental.  A  President  of  the  United  Smls 
-holding  office  in  the  1960s_has  discussed 
nln  f  off-the-record"  meeting  with  Jour- 
nalists the  contents  of  a  secret  report  on  the 
sexual  indiscretions  of  a  Senator 
r.,1^,^  fo^-"nor  of  a  Mid-South  state  has 
within  the  past  five  years,  tried  to  peddle  to 

political  opponent.  The  same  tnlng  has  hap- 
hfv  '^  ^''i*^  politicians  in  other  states  nota- 
bly Florida  and  Ohio. 

If  a  visitor  stumbles  onto  the  rlfrht  oHvate 
detective  m  Washington,  he  may  be'lhown 
Pf?^g'-aPj^  ot  a  pix>mlnent  polLcal  flgTre 
Ge^  J  '"?  '^^  ^''"  °'  ^  prominent  soci^^tL 
S  t>^»^«''^°^'"r?"°''  °"*  °^  ^^«  "<='*ed  files" 
^tt^e  «°^«  Uf-Aaxertcan  Activities  Com- 
mittee is  .ibout  as  difficult  as  gettlne  a 
weather  report.  Bf"mg    a 

tJ^l  !  "^'^^^  °^  ^'^""^^  «8°'  '^  foreign  lobbv- 

^tivnT«  ^/'^  ^""^  "^P^^*  °^  th/lobbying 
activities   of   a  Senate   stall  member      The 

11^..^"^,  ^^^"^  ^  ^^^  White  House  in  an 
effort  to  discredit  the  staffer 

Whenever  things  of  this  sort  occur    men 
of  good  Will  in  Government  or  private  ik^us" 

in^f^^?.^  '''''''  '^^^  suggestion  for^O^t- 
ing  the  sanctity  of  the  file*.  But  it  is 
obvious,  as  they  concede,  that  so  long  a^ 
dossiers  exist,  they  will  be  abused  to^one 
extent  or  another. 

»h»  ^"""f^  secretary  m  Johnson's  office  in 
the  Clvi  Service  Commission  divulged  a  great 
deal  Of  information  about  Goveri^nt^- 
TrX..  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCa^y 
^ri'^l '  •  «  *^,'^  °"*  °^  patriotic  motives 
T^  done"""  ^°^'^  ^'"^-  «"'  "»«  "^^^ 
rr^m^^H™"!;^/"^^'''*  question  is  whether  the 

fni  nnt"/  ''"^'^'^  P"'"S  ^P  ^  Government 
and  private  offices  are  really  necessary  How 
much  does  one  need  to  know  before  hiring  a 

^to..f  l^"*^'"^  ^*™  ""'^^y  Not  even  the 
investigators  have  those  answers 

p^3^!  fL**".5^'*  agencies,  for  example, 
acknowledge  that  even  though  credit  is  freei^ 

^i^f^^f^  ^'^^^  ^^^  "*  ^"y  °t»^r  time  in 
fnfl^?'  ,''^^"^^^  ^^^  deadbeat*  remains 
In^niteslmal.  The  FHA  Justifies  Its  questions 
about  marital  stability  in  terms  of  the  fore- 
closures problem  But  it  has  no  figure  to 
support  the  claim  that  "one  of  the  leadlnK 
causes  of  foreclosure  1/ divorce."  "^"'fi 

The  CIA  and  the  National  Security  Agencv 
compel  Job  applicants  to  take  an  offensive  lie 
detector  test  that  Includes  such  questions  as  • 
Have  you  engaged  In  homosexual  acts  since 
the  age  of  16?"  But  there  Is  great  contro- 
versy over  the  value  of  theee  tests.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission's  Johnson  has  «  low 
opinion  of  the  polygraph.  Even  CIA  people 
concede  that  It  is  useless  when  the  subject 
is  a  congenital  liar. 


A    CRIPPLING    PARADOX 

-n,  Johnson  and  Deputy  AssisUnt  SecreUry 
Of  Defense  Walter  Skallerup,  the  whole  pr^! 
ess  Of  personnel  investigation  is  distorted  by 
the  preoccupation  with  turning  up  'dirt  " 
They  urge  a  system  aimed  at  discovering 
talent  rather  than  spotless  mediocrity 

Finally,  there  is  a  paradox  in  the  pre-ient 
system   that  makes  absolute  "security  '^n! 

soc^i^tv  "^'-I^"'"  ''  '\  ""^  ^^^'^'''^  '"a  free 
soclet>.      The    people   privy   to    the    hlehe^t 

secrets  or  the  Government' and  the  men  on 

uLVwVf  f"'*""'  '''"'*  emotional  stabllitv  the  ' 
V.  odd  s  f.at*    may    hang    are    exempt   "froni 

the  screenings  of  the  investigators 
•  Who,"  asked  a  CIA  man  not  long  ago   "is 

going  to  give  Lyndon  Johnson  a  polvgrap-'i  or 

u  psychological  examination''" 
The  members  of  Congress  who  deal  with 

PBr  P.\"ri  '?  "^^^  ^^^^"^  °"^  by  the 
Tf  th/^-^°'''^"^  '^^  """^  P'-^'l'^  the  mind 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  way  ihev 
probe  the  minds  of  some  of  his  underlings. 

A    DALLAS    AFTERMATH 

In  the  aftermath  of  President  Kennedy's 
a^sa^M nation,  there  was  Intense  concern  with 
the  problem  of  presidential  security  There 
were  suggestions  that  thousands  of  potentia! 
security  risks  be  arrested  or  at   least  con- 

wr,r^ve;iiS.'°'"^^  ^"^'^"■"  '^^  ^-'^"^ 

"That,"  J.  Edgar  Hoover  replied  "is  what 
you  would  call  totalitarian  security.  I  don  t 
think  you  can  have  that  kind  of  security  hi 

PriM.?^"''-'.''"*'°"^  ^^^'^"e  a  great  wave  of 
criticism  against  it." 

■There  are  signs  that  a  similar  reaction  is 

setting  in  against  snooping.    General  Motors 

R^nr^iJ^H"^  !"""'  '^""  ^1  ^  ^°  more 
Ralph  Nader  investigations.  Secretary  of 
Stat«  Dean  Rusk  has  promised  to  curtail  the 
surveillance  of  -American  citizens  mTvellng 
hav?:;^-  ^H  ""'''''  ^^"'<^*^  Commission  if 
test  nl  'Th"''p''°"f''^  ^*^"^  psychological 
.testing.  The  President  has  ordered  a  cur- 
,  tallment  of  electronic  eavesdropping 

to^ue'^n'l''  !l°*''^''  '^*  dossiers  continue 
to  pile  up  In  the  offices  of  Government  and 

l^^yTn^ows^'"''^  ^'^"  ''^^"-^  °^  ^^-'  -- 


A  Prayer  for  Victory  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 


OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16, 1966 
Mr.  ST  ONGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Mr.  -Walter  E.  Brown  of 
Putnam,  Conn.,  has  forwarded  to  me  a 
poem  which  is  not  only  timely  and  well 
written,  but  also  contains  an  important 
message,    it  is  a  poem  of  hope  which  Is 
written  perhaps  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
prayer  for  victory  and  peace.    I  feel  cer-* 
tain  that  the  men  In  our  Armed  Forces 
particularly  those  fighting  in  Vietnam' 
win  find  it  most  encouraging. 

ixr^^i't'"  ?■  ^'■°^'"  ^s  *  veteran  of  World 
War  I  having  fought  in  France  in  1918 
Already  in  those  days  he  wrote  many 
poems  for  his  buddies  which  they  loved 

li^jB?^  ^  ^^^  ^'^y  o^  associating  him- 
self with  the  "boys"  fighUng  for  the  se- 
curity of  America  today.  I  ^m  sure  his 
prayer  and  his  wish  will  be  appreciated 
Dy  tnem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
the  poem  "May  God  Grant,"  by  Walter 
E.  Brown,  Into  the  Record  and  commend   . 
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June  1,  1966 


it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 

the  public  at  large.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Mat  God  Grant 

(By  Walter  E.  Brown)  I 

May  God   grant  us  victory  In  Vietnam   and 

other  far  away  places. 
May  He  help  us  in  our  fight  for  Peace  and 

freedom   and   keep   us   In   His   kindly 

graces : 
And  give  UB  the  will  to  f  ullf.l  our  promises  to 

those  In  need. 
Guide  us  In  our  mighty  task  of  making  their 

burdens   llglrter,   In   this,   help   ua   to 

suceed; 
Give  them  faith  In  our  deeds  and  missions 

so  that  day  by  day. 
They  may  enjoy  life.  Peace  and  Freedom  the 

American  way. 

Heavy  firing  in  distant  woods  and  hills  give 

proof  of  destruction  and  losses. 
As  many  ot  our  heroes  lie  under  row  after  row 

of  little  white  crosses: 
May   God   grant   their   loved   ones   In   their 

hours  of  sorrow  and  grief. 
And  may  love,  hope  and  understanding  fill 

their  lonely  hearts, and  bring  relief. 
May  our  Commander  in  Chief  high   In  the 
>    sky  soon  sound  the  trumpet  of  Peace; 
And   send   our  loved   ones   home    and   May 

God  grant  this  struggle  will  cease. 

May  God  grant  our  brave  boys  victory  as  they 

fight  for  right. 
And  give  them  the  courage  needed  to  end 

their  vlctortovis  fight; 
Let  them  know  that  we  at  home  are  with 

them  all  the  way. 
As  we  Fray  for  their  safe  return.  unh:irmed 

happy  and  gay : 
May  God  grant  us  all  a  better  world  to  live 

in  and  until  then, 
Let   U3  all  Pray   for  "Peace  On  Earth   and 

Good  will  toward  men  " 


Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1966 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9167)  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  enable 
the  courta  to  deal  more  eSectlvely  with  the 
problem  of  narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  gratified  that  at  least  part  of  an  over- 
all, plaJined  approach  to  the  problem  of 
narcotic  and  drug  addiction  is  fineilly  be- 
ing considered,  and  I  hope  approved,  by 
this  body.  I  have  been  proposing  and 
advocating  this  modem  approach  since 
early  1961. 

In  that  year  I  Introduced  three  bills 
dealing  with  varloios  aspects  of  addic- 
tion: First  a  bill  to  establish  a  narcotics 
clinic  in  New  Jersey;  second,  a  bill  to 
urge  the  President  to  set  up  a  President's 
commission  on  narcotics,  which  I  might 
add  here  was  finally  brought  Into  being 
and  made  s<xne  very  realistic  and  search- 
ing studies  of  the  problem;  and,  third,  a 
bill  to  aid  the  several  States  in  estab- 
lishing hospital  and  aftercare  facilities 


to  help  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. 

In  general  the  legislation  before  u.s  to- 
day presenUs  a  ver>'  reslistic  and  mod- 
ernized updating  of  American  thinking 
on  the  problem  of  drug  addiction.  For 
many  years  wc  have  been  laboring  under 
an  imprcs.sion  of  drug  addiction  alcin  to 
that  held  by  the  puritan.s  of  the  17th 
century  on  witchcraft. 

We  mu.-t  realize  that  a  .sickness,  such 
a.s  drus  addiction,  cannot  be  treated  and 
succes.sfuUy  cured  by  punitive  measures. 
We  have  ample  expert  testimony  from 
every  quarter  of  medical  science  to  bear 
out  this  fact.  Addiction  is  a  physical 
craving  and  can  be  relieved  only  by  sci- 
entific and  medical  treatment,  I  am  in 
complete  support  of  this  bill  today. 

Ho\ve\er.  there  is  one  problem  that  I 
think  remains  overlooked.  An  addict 
dijes  not  overcome  hL-i  sickne.ss  in  1  day, 
not  in  1  month  and  sometimes  not  for 
many  years.  He  desperately  needs  help, 
assurance,  guidance  and,  in  general,  con- 
tinued treatment  to  succe.^^.'^fully  recover 
from  the  effects  of  any  prolonged  addic- 
tion. And  there  remains,  of  course,  the 
possibility  of  falling  back  under  the  spell 
of  drugs. 

For  the.5C  rea.>;ons  we  must  assure  that 
there  are  to  be  sutficient  and  adequate 
facilities  iat  treatment  of  addicts — com- 
plete treaWient — as  called  for  in  part  by 
the  Narcotic  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 
This  bill,  in  fact,  specifically  denies  civil 
commitment,  if  adequate  facilities  for 
treatment  are  lacking.  "Adequate  facil- 
ities" consist  of  expert  first  stage  hos- 
pital care  and  treatment  by  persons  fa- 
miliar with  and  trained  in  combating  the 
problem.  This  is  the  most  diffictilt  and 
sometimes  painful  tune  for  the  addict. 
But  after  tlie  initial  peritxi  of  treat- 
ment^— tile  first  breaking  of  the  habit — 
there  remain  many  montlis  during  which 
the  former  addict  needs  additional  out- 
patient care.  This  time  can  be  the  most 
critical  and  most  mentally  trying  for  the 
pers<jn  trying  to  break  the  habit.  In 
most  States,  and  I  might  add  in  New 
Jersey,  these  facilities  ai'c  deficient. 

In  1961,  I  first  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide some  Federal  fmancial  aid  to  help 
States  to  establish  hospitals  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospital  care,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts. 
I  am  reintroducing  that  bill  today  be- 
cause I  fee!  that  when  the  legislation 
presently  before  us  is  passed  and  signed 
into  law,  the  needs  for  tfiese  facilities 
will  increase  manifold.  There  is  very 
little  utility  in  passing  a  bill  allowing 
civil  commitment,  rather  than  criminal 
prosecution,  when  it  is  doomed  from 
the  beginning  be-cause  of  inadequate 
treatment  facilities, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  live  in  an  age  of 
missiles,  moonshots,  and  deepsea  probes. 
We  are  conquering  and  explaining  the 
mysteries  that  faced  those  who  lived  in 
the  ages  before  us.  Today,  we  have  a 
chance  to  strike  a  blow  at  a  problem  that 
has  been  with  us  since  man  began  to 
think.  Perhaps  to  us  not  as  dramatic  as 
a  shot  to  Mars,  perhaps  not  as  daring  as 
a  trip  below  the  waves,  but  to  the  addict 
on  the  streets  of  New  York  or  Chicago, 
freedom  from  drugs  is  just  as  dramatic 


and  daring,  If  not  more  so,  than  any 
other  feat  yet  achieved  by  man. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
on  this  bill  today  and  then  to  follow  up 
by  assuring  that  adequate  treatment  fa- 
cilities are  made  available. 


Rabbi  Explains  Why  He  Supports 
President's  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YCRJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi 
Joseph  H.  Wise  of  Whitestone,  N.Y.,  has 
written  a  statement  expressing  his  rea- 
sons for  supporting  the  administration's 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  believe  this  is  a  sensitive  and  sensible 
explanation  of  why  we  should  support 
the  fight  for  freedom  in  'Vietnam. 

Rabbi  Wise's  article  appeared  In  the 
April  7,  1966,  edition  of  the  American 
Examiner  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 

Rabbi    Explains    Wht    He    Svpports    Presi- 
dent's Policy  in  Viet  Nam 

Some  rabbinical  organizations  and  many 
Individual"  rabbis  have  procUdmed  Uieir  op- 
position in  varying  degress  Uf  U.S.  activity 
in  Viet  Nam.  But  there  Is  by  no  means  a 
consensus  on  this  Issue  among  American 
rabbis,  some  of  whom  have  voiced  their  en- 
dorsement of  President  Johnson's  policy. 
One  of  these.  Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Wl.se,  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Whitestone,  N,Y.  Hebrew  Cen- 
ter, has  submitted  to  the  Examiner  his  st.;ito- 
ment  of  support  for  the  Administration's 
policy.  Since  we  believe  his  sentiments  rcr 
fleet  thoee  of  many  other  rabbl.s,  we  print  his 
statement  In  full : 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  anguish  that  I 
recall  the  unhappy  observation  that  I  made 
In  a  sermon  early  last  year.  I  syxjlie  then  of 
a  nation  divided  which  America  was  becom- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  grorwlng  Viet  Nam  crL-iis. 
The  months  that  have  passed  have  confirmed 
my  feeling  and  Intensified  my  deep  sense  of 
pain  In  the  developing  situation  whose  end 
no  man  can  predict. 

The  anguish  becomes  personal  when,  as  a 
m-in  believing  In  peace  a^d  praying  con- 
stantly for  It,  I  must  declare  without  hesi- 
tation my  total  support  for  the  present  pro- 
gr.om  and  policy  of  our  administration.  I 
dislike  war  and  am  sufficiently  aware  of  its 
horrors  to  feel  profound  sf>rrow  when  it  Is 
used  as  a  last  resort.  I  find  as  I  retrace 
humanities'  experiences  of  the  piist  thirty 
years  that  the  peace  we  may  fnd  onn  be 
even  more  destructive,  unless  our  mtlonal 
commitment  and  prlncijxTl  Is  carried  for- 
ward. 

I  think  back  to  the  "peace"  of  Dc^chau. 
which  became  the  "peace"  of  Buchcnwald, 
Auschwitz,  and  other  places,  only  because 
there  were  ill-advised  men  of  goodwill  in- 
cluding— unbelievable  as  it  seemed  until  re- 
cent research  revealed  the  existence  of  an 
unpublished  chapter  written  by  him  In 
early  1939— Winston  Churchill  himself,  who 
felt  that  an  "accommodation"  could  be 
reached  with  Adolf  Hitler,  who  remains  the 
apotheosis  of  brutality  and  human  depravity. 

My  anguish  becomes  personal  when  I  see 
men  of  good  will,  including  many  clergj-men 
of  whom  a  number  are  personal  friends  and 
colleagues,  who  are  unrealizlngly  encourag- 


ing the  forces  of  evil  and  t>Tanny  to  con- 
tinue in  the  assumption  that  our  national 
commitment  will  soon  be  dissipated  I  feel 
the  anguish  of  Tibet,  of  Budapest,  of  untold 
hordes  of  human  beings  w^ho  have  sufifered 
and  died  In  Russia,  In  China,  In  North  Viet 
N.un  as  well  as  South  Viet  Nam  in  the  un- 
re.enting  drive  by  expansionist  and  ag- 
gressive Communism  to  achieve  world 
hegemony. 

My  anguish  becomes  personal  when  I 
reali/.e  how  deeply  divided  we  are,  and  how 
imperiled  our  nation  and  all  of  the  free 
world  IS,  when  those  of  us  who  regretfully 
endorse  every  necessary  use  of  force  are 
clas.sed  as  heartless  while  those  who  sin- 
cerely   urge    every    cessation    of    force    in- 

nrfn'"?.  'If;''^"^^  the  cause  of  tyranny  with 
its  insatiable  appetites,  ^ 

I  continue  to  pray  for  th*  unity  of  our 
great  nation  and  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
all  mankind.  I  shall  find  strength  and  guid- 
ance in  the  unforgettable  words  spoken  bv 
a  great  American  in  a  terrible  conflict  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  concluded  his  Second  In- 
augural Address: 

■Fondly  do  we  hope— fervently  do  we 
pray--that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wUls  that  It 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondman-s  two  liundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toll  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  by  another  drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was 

^H    ,   V,.         Juclgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether.' 

f J^,?"  "lu"^^  *°'''^^  "°"^:  wltli  charity 
for  all;    with  firmness  in   the  right,  as  God 

fln^K^t  ^  ^'^  ^^^  '■'^'^*'  '«'  "8  strive  on  to 
finUh  the  work  we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the  na- 
tion s  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  h's 
orphan-to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
Cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 
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LAWS   AND   RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION   OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 
Title  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents 
AND  iNDE.XES  -The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have   control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   Congres- 

it  ,^?„  k""""^  ^"'^  ^^"^  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
ac  ion  for  the  reduction  of  uifnecessary 
bulk,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  publica- 

R^rnp°n  ^°  '"'*^''  °^  ^^^  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and  at   the   close   thereof 

^  rl,i\l^^i'  "•  ^^-  5  ^3.  28  Stat,  603  • 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations. MAPS,  diacrams.-No  maps  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 

1936,  0.  630,  §  2,  49  Stat,  1546  ) 
orde'/'t^'"'^  "^J^^  foregoing  statute  and  in 

and   din  ^'"""^^  ^°'  *^^  P'°'^P'  publication 
and   delivery  of   the   Congressional  Record 

the  foTlnlfn '"'",'""'  °"  ^'°""g  *^-«  adop^ 
S^nlTarT^^  ''"^''  "^  *^"=^  th^  attentloVof 

-prftuifKer^^^-^^' '''"'  °^'^^--  ^ 

rhe'd'aif/RPro"'"",-'""'^^^  "^«  contents  Of 

ZL>^  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  nro- 

ceed.ngs  shall  alternate  with  the  House  prl 

fv':'  L^uerinTrr  "'  P'^-'"-^  in  consfc'u- 

felsibTe   and  thf  *'''  '''"'  ''"  arrangement  Is 
Kh^  11  i  •„  ^^^  Appendix  and  Dally  Dieest 

Shan  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 


the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation    whenever    the    Public    Irinte? 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules 
nrlnt^t^  ""^  ^'^''^  "The  Public  Printer  shall 
hi  «=    f.J^^°^^  °^  ^^  proceedings  and  de- 
bates  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives^ as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Co^JCRESsIONAL  RECORD,  in  7i.,-polnt  tvpe- 
and  ^11  matter  included  In  the  remarks  o^ 
•  peeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
t  leir  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shaU  be  printed  in  6>i -point 
type;    and   all    rollcalls   shall    be   printid   in 
6-point   type.     No  Italic   or  black   tvpe   nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used   for  emphasis  or  prominence;   nor   will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.    These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript .—Vihen  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p  m  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorlled^ 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 

u,l,     /  5,  '^  ''^'"■^'■''  "  *h«  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight 

4.  Tabular  mattcr-Xhe  manuscript'  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shaU  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o  clock  p  m  ,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

nrfnt"'""^  /"^"w/i cd -Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 

Con^ZT"''.^'  '^^  '■^^"l^'-  P-^eedlngs  of 
Congress.     Advance  speeches  shaU  be  set  In 

s  ixsetTn?"  "'''r  °'  '''''■  ^""^  "°t  ™°^^  than 
SIX  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6    Notation  of  witliheld  remarks —u  nmn- 

t?m?'fL'"'  ^1?°^^  ^'"■^  "°'  ^^^"^  returned  in 
tinie  for  publication  in  the  proceedings  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  worSf  -Mr 
•  addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com  ' 
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niift^»>       xji ""v  o^"av,e  (Mouse  or  Com- 

m  th.  A  "^  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
m  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

=.,!,/'"''*^"'*°^  'Jmif— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  m  the  Congre^ional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
Which  has  been   ^vithheld   for  a  pericS  ex! 

I'r^H^Hn  '=^""^"  ""^^^  ''""^  *^«  date  When 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided    That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  CongreL 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  flv? 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee 
8^  Corrections— The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  soTavs 
after  each  daily  publication  Is  i^ued    there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided   That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  sessfon 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  oT  Con' 
gress  shall   be  entitled   to  mak^  more  ^h^n 

o?correeJ°''-    \'^y  ^^ision  Shall  c^ns't  only 
Of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shaU 
fnh  .y^'^''   deletions   of   correct    materia 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter 

tZr^  ^"'"^  ^'°'^^'"  s'^a"  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  reoort  nr 
print    Of   any   committee    or    sulK^o^ut^ 

Sr^  'l^^T  r  r?.*  ^  been  pr^ou^ 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  f^ 
apply  to  conference  reporte.        ^"'^^trued  to 


10(a)    Appendix   to   cfai/y   Record —Whon 
either  House  has  granted  leave  t^prlnYn? 
a  speech  not  delivered  ui  either  Hou^     2     a 
newspaper  or   magazine  article,   or  Ts)    any 
other  matter  not  germane   to  the  proceed 
mgs   the  same  shall  be  published  in  thTAn 
pendix.     This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quot^" 
t.ons  Which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
rZ  V"  V  '^"^ho^zed  extension  of  hlfown 
remarks:  Prov,dcd.  That  no  address    snee^h 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subleq^entfy 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 

s'lor^iErD  /^^  ^^""^^  *" "-  ----- 

lOibl .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix —The  An 
made  Vo"bv'  ^'^'^--'^'^"^^  Record IhailC; 
tension  frL.?^'^"'^'y  ^^'""^  ^'^'  an  ex- 
nm  f  J  "^  "'*  ^°P>'  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House 

Zlt'nlT''''^  ""''  """^«  extensions  appea; 
alternately    as    far    as    possible    throughout 

sh!if  f.^r"'''"-    T""'  "^^""^'^^  '°'  each  House 
Shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order^ 

the  SfficLT  R  "^'"^^  '""^  ^°Py  comes  from 
House°  '"'  ^''°''"'  °'  '^^  ^"Pectlve 
The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Hem 
among  their  extensions.    When  both  HousS 

lead^t  ^^n°'?,^""*  ""''"^'^  extension    the 

to  thi  oTher  ^n  „u  '^'^^^^  '^'"^  ^""^  House 
to  tne  other  in  alternate  issues  with  the  in 

fn/iri"*'  I}'""  °'  "''  "^^^-^  Hou^  appUr-" 
ng  in  second  place.    When  only  one  House 

L.^  '^^'k"'  "'^  '^^'^  *^«'»  shall  be  an  ex^ 

irse's^^n"'""'*^  ""'  ^  "«»•'-  °^  ^^«  H°-e 

wiufheld"hV^^"  T  ''PP'y  ^  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
imitations,  which  shall  be  printed  liWedU 

hy  the  Offi:il^p'^*  '''"  '^"^«  -  i"*-"^ 
th/r^?  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 

^rf.S    ?'^^'°''^''  Record,   nor  to  Records 

Cgr'L'''"  '^'  ^'"^  ""^^  adjournment  Of  the 

Inlxce^ZV'f^^  ^o,,r_No  extraneous  matter 
m  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congee^ional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to^l^^^or  4.  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  i. 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  InTrUing  f rom 

pu'biS.^'^^^^^  °'  *^*  probable  /ostTf 
publishing  the  same,  which  estUnate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not    apply    to    excerpts    from    letters     tele- 

witra  Z:j^Tr  P^^^"^  '°  connection 
bitP  rt  ,'^  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  P^sldlnt 
l""^  'J'^^'^^^^rs  Of  his  Cabinet  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress     For  the 

pn?t^"in°Uo''  regulation,  a^y  one  artlc^: 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts   with  or  with 
out  individual  headings,  shall  be  co^Jir^ 
as  a  singe  extension  and  the  two-page  ru^ 
Shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offic^at 

^ThTm  °'k"^'  «°"^^  °^  ^'"^^  Shan  ?e"^n 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  anr 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congre^onaI 
X.T.pT'^''   ''   '"   contraventlonTTm^ 

12.   Official  Reporters—The  Official  Rennr. 
ersof  each  House  shall  IndlcateTn  the  man^" 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  maU«  to 
^,!if  hf"^,'"  '*'*  Appendix,  and  sh^n  ma^ 
fn  r ';rS°n;i^^^^^^°  ^'  '^^  P-P-  ^e^ 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Prir,f«. 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  ?f  an. 
Senator.  Representative  or  Defe^^  extr^^tl 
from  the  Congressional  Reco^  ^e  nei^n 

?urcfde"^mr4:  ^^^"^^  ^^'c^t^^eZ"" 
(vj.a.  t-ode.  title  44,  sec    185,  p.  1942). 


SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 

IN  WASHINGTON 

Office  Addhess:   Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DC. 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Aiken,  George  D,  Vt , 

Allott,  Gordon,  Colo *  | 

Anderson,     Clinton     P.,      6  Wesley  Circle 
N.  Hex. 

Bartlett,  E.  L..  Alaska 

Bass,   Ross,    Tenn 

Bayh,  Birch  E.,  Ind 

Bennett.  Wallace  F.,  Utah.. 

Bible,  Alan,  JVet- 

Boggs,  J.Caleb.  Del 

Brewster,  Daniel  B  .  Md 1327  33d  St 

Burdtck,      Quentln      N., 
N.  Dak. 

Byrd,  Harry  F..  Jr  .  Va 

Byrd,  Robert  C,  W.  Va 

Cannon,  Howard  W.,  Nev.- 

Carlson,  Prank,  Kans Sheraton-Park 

Case,  CUfford  P.,  NJ 

Church,  Prank.  Idaho..-.. 

Clark,  Joseph  S.,  Pa 

Cooper,  John  Sherman,  Ky. 

Cotton,  Norrls,   N.H 

Curtis,  Carl  T.,  Nebr 

Dlrksen.  Everett  M  .  Ill 

Dodd,  Thomas  J.,  Conn 

Domlnlck,  Peter  H..  Colo... 

Douglas,  Paul  H.,  Ill 

Eastland,  James  O..  Misa...5101  Macomb  St. 

Ellender,  Allen  J..  La 

Ervln,  Sam  J..  Jr..  JVC 

Fannin,  Paul  J.,  Ariz 

Pong,  Hiram  L.,  Hawaii 5519  Uppingham 

St..  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 
Fulbrlght,  J.  W.,  Ark 

Griffin,  Robert  P.,  Mich 

Gore.  Albert,  Tehn 

Gruenlng,  Ernest.  Alaska.. 

HarrU,  Fred  R.,  Okla 

Hart,  Philip  A.,  Mich _ 

Hanke,  Vance,  Ind. 

Hayden.  Carl,  Ariz 

Hlckenlocper,  Bourke  B.,     5511  Cedar  Park- 
l(»''<i-  way.  Chevy  Chase, 

Md. 

HUl,  Lister,  Ala 

Holland,  Spessard  L.,  F^a. -Sheraton-Park 

Hruska,  Roman  L.,  Nebr 

Inouye,  Daniel  K.,  Hawaii.. 
Jackson,  Heru-y  M.,  Wash.. 

Jarlts,  Jacob  K.,  NY 

Jordan,  B.  Everett,  N.C 

Jordan,  Len  B.,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Edward  M  ,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  Robert  F.,  NY.. 
Kuchel,  Thomas  H.,  Calif.. 

Latiache,  Prank  J..  Ohio 

Long,  Edward  V.,  Mo 

Long,  Russell  B.,  La 

McCarthy,     Eugene    J„        6916  Bradley 
Minn.  Blvd..  Bethesda, 

Md. 

McCleUan.  John  L  .  Ark 

McOee,  Gale  W.,  Wyo^ 

McGovem,  George,  S.  Dak. 
Mclntyre,  Thomas  J.,  NJi. 
Magnuson,    Warren    G.,      The  Shoreham 
Wash. 

Mansfield,  Ulke.  Mont 

MetcaU,  Lee.  Mont 453  First  St.  SE. 

MUler,  Jack  R.,  Iowa 5417Klrkwood 

Dr.,  Bethesda,  Md. 
Mondale,  Walter  P..  Afinn. 
Monroney,    A.    S.    Mike, 

Okla. 
Montoya,    Joseph    M., 
N.    Hex. 

Morse.  Wayne.  Oreg 

Morton,  Thruston  B.,  Ky 

Moss,  Frank  E.,  Utah 

Mundt,  Karl  E.,  S.  Dak 122  Schotts 

Court  NE. 

Murphy,   George,   Calif 

Mtiskle,  Edmund  S..  Maine. 

Nelson,  Gaylord,  Wis 

Neuberger,    Maurlne    B., 
Ore^. 

Pastore,  John  O.,  R  I 

Pearson,  James  B.,  Kans 

Pell,  Claiborne.  R.I 3425  Prospect  St. 

Prouty.  Winston  L..  Vt 

Proxmlre.  William.  Wis 

Randolph,  Jennings,  W.  Va.4608  Reservoir  Rd. 
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R.bicofT.  Abraham  A,.  Conn. 
RjoerlM)!;.  A.  WUUs.  Va... 

Russell.  Dcm.ild  S..  SC 

Russell,  Richard  B..  Ga 

Saltanstall.  Leverett,  A/a.<3_23:i0  Tracy  PI. 

Scott,  Hugh.  Pa 

Simpson,  Mllward  L..  Wyo. 

Smathers,  George  A..  Fla. 

Smith.     Margaret    Chose 

(Mrs.) ,  Maine 

Sparkman.  John,  Ala 4928  Indian  Lane 

Stennls,  Juhn.  Miss t 

Symington.  Stuart,  Mo.-... 

Talmadge.  Herman  E.,,Ga 

Thurmond.  Strom.  S  C 

Tower,  John  G  .  Tex 

Tydlngs.  Jciseph  D..  Md 

WiiUanis.  Harrison  A.,  Jr., 

N  J. 

Willlahis,  John  J..  Del 

Yarborough,  Ralph.  Tex 

Yourg.  Milton  R  .  N.  Dafc_. Quebec  House  So. 
Young.  Stephen  M.,  Ohio.. 

orricERs  OF  the  senate 
Secretary — Emery  L.  Frazler. 
Serce.iMt  at  Arms — Robert  G.  Dunphy. 
Chief  C'.crk— Darrell  St.  Claire. 
Secretary  for  the  Majority— Francis  R.  Valeo. 
Secretary  for  the  Minority— J.  Mr  rk  Trice. 
Chaplain — Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Karri.'--.  DO. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 

Sciences 

Me.'isrs.    Anderson    (chairman).    Russell   of 

Georgia,     Magnuson.     Symington.     Stennis, 

Yciung    of    Ohio.    Dodd,    Cannon,    Holland, 

Mondale,     Byrd     of     Virginia.     Mrs,     Smith. 

Messrs.     Hickenlooper.      Curti.s,     Jordan     of 

Idaho,  anr!  .■\iken. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  ajid  Forc-^try 
Mes.crs.      Ellender      (chairman),      Holland, 
Ea.st'.and.  Talmadge.  Jordan   of   plorth  Caro- 
lir.a.     McGovern,     Bass.     Montoya.    Mondale, 
Rtissell  of  South  Carolina,   Aiken.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Cooper,  Boggs.  and  Miller. 
Co m 771 U 're  on   Appropriations; 
Messrs.    Hayden     (chairman).    Russell    of 
Georgia.  Ellender.  Hill.  McCIclIan.  Robertson, 
Magnuson,   Holland.   Stennis,   Pastore,   Mon- 
ro.iey,  Bible.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  McGee, 
Mansfield.    Bartlett.    Proxmire.    Y,irborou;;h, 
Sultonst.ill,  Yoiing  of  North  Dakota,  Mundt. 
Mrs.   Smith.  Messrs    Kuchel.   Hruska,   Allott, 
Cotton,  and  Case 

Committee  en   Arw:d  .Services  • 

Messrs.  Russell  of  Ge.jrgia  (chairman), 
Stennis,  Symington.  Jackson.  Ervin,  Cannon. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Young  of  Ohio.  Inouye. 
Mclntyre.  Brewster,  Byrd  of  Viryuiia,  Saltou- 
stall,  Mrs.  Smith.  Messrs.  Thurmond.  Miller. 
and  Tower. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Messrs    Robertson   (chairman  i.  Sparkman. 

Douglas.  Proxmire,   Williams   of   New  Jersey! 

Muskie.    Long    of    Missouri.    Mrs.    Neuberger. 

Messrs.  Mclntyre.  Mond.ile.  Bennett,  Tower, 

Thurmond,  and  Hickenlooper. 

Cnm7»i;(ffe  on  Commerce 
Messrs.     Magnuson     (chairman).    Pastore, 

Monroi.cy,    Lau.=che,    Bartlett,    Hartke,   Hart, 

Cannon,    Brewster,    Mrs.    Neubortjer.    Messrs. 

Basis,    Luna:    of    Louisiana.    Cotton,    Morton. 

Scott.   Prouty,  Pearson,  and  Dominick. 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Messrs.  Bible  ( chairman  i,  Mor.se,  Mclntyre. 

Kennedy  of  New  York.  Tydiiigs.  Proutv.  and 

Dominick. 

Committee  on  Finance 
Messrs.    Long    of    Louisiana     (chairman). 
Smathers.    .Anderson.    Douglas,     Gore,     Tal- 
madge,   McCarthy,    Hartke,    Fulbright,    Ribi- 
coff.  Metcalf,  Williams  of  Delaware.  Carlson, 
Bennett,  Curtis,  Morton,  arul  Dlrksen. 
Committee  on  Foreign   Relations 
Messrs.  Fulbright    (chairman).  Sparkman, 
Mansfield,    Morse,     Gore,    Laufche,     Church, 
Symington,    Dodd.    Clark,     Pell,     McCarthy. 
McGee.    Hickenlooper.    Aiken.    Carlson,    Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Mundt,  and  Cise. 

Committee  on  Governm'-nt  Operations 
Messrs,     McClellan     (chairman).    Jackson, 
Ervln.    Gruenlng,    Muskie,    RiblcolT,    Harris. 
Kennedy    of    New    York.    Metcalf.    Montoya, 
Mundt,  Curtis,  Javlts,  and  Simpson, 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Irisular  Affairs 
Messrs.  Jackson  (chairman),  Anderson, 
Bible.  Church.  Gruenlng.  Moss.  Burdick, 
Hayden.  McGovern.  Nelson,  Metcalf.  Kuchel, 
Allott.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Simpson,  ar.d 
Faijnln. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Messrs.  Eastland  (chairman).  McClellan, 
Ervin.  Dodd.  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts.  Bayh.  Burdick.  Tydinf;s. 
Smathers.  Dirksen.  Hruska.  Fong.  Scott,  and 
Javits, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Messrs.  Hill  (chairman).  Morse,  Yarbor- 
ough. Clark,  Randolph.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Pell,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Nelson. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Javits.  Prouty,  Domi- 
nick. Murphy.  Fannin,  and  Griffin. 
Co!7iT?iiffce  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sen  ice 

Messrs.  Monroney  (chairman) ,  Yarborotigh. 
Randolph,  McGee.  Brewster,  Hartke,  Bur- 
dick, Russell  of  South  Carolina,  Carlson. 
Fong,  Boggs,  and  Simpson. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

Messrs.  Randolph  (chairman).  Young  of 
Ohio.  Muskie,  Gruenlng.  Moss,  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina.  Inouye.  Bayh.  Montoya.  Har- 
ris. Tydlngs.  Cooper,  Fong,  Boggs,  Pearson, 
Murphy,  and  Griffin. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Messrs.  Jordan   of  North  Carolina   (chair- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  2.  1966 

Qr,^*".;  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  today  to  what  I  consider  an 
excellent  and  most  appropriate  address 

VZTn    ^^   °""   °^   colleagues,   hS^ 
Jimmy  Quillen,  at  a  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ice at  Mountain  Home,  Tenn 
The  message  follows- 

low'^Ameflca^';"  ^'^"°™  ^"^'^^^  ^'^  ->'  ^e.- 

As  I  approached  this  stand  a  moment  ne-o 

nLl^'^l'"''''  '"™^^  '^^^  °"'v  to  ?hose  be-' 
neam  the  crosses  row  on  row,  but  also  to  the 

Memorial   Day   at  Mountain   Home   Is   al- 
ways a  stirring  reminder  of  our  Cotmtry's  ef- 
forts  to  preserve  freedom.     As  we  paiLe  In 
memory   of   those   who   have   made   tl^  si 
preme  sacrifice   for  their  Country    it  is  It 

al^  gu  in^so"'  ""  ^"°^  *'^^  llv7ng'who  'a?e 
NaTion     ^  so  much   of  themselves  for  our 

JX  '^  Particul.arly  fitting  that  we,  who  are 
gathered  here   on   these  beautiful   grounds 
pay  special  tribute  to  Col.  Lee  B.  n!^  who 
haa  put  m  more  than  30  years  of  f^ihTul 
loyal,  and  dedicated  service'as  Center  ofrJ^J 

.nf.r'",!''""  °^  ^'^'°  ^'^""'^  '•'^".  Col  Harr  ha^ 
spent  himself  In  the  service  of  other  Vetera:^ 
and  ha^  earned  their  respect  ana  gratitude 
and  that  of  all  his  fellow  citizens^  ^ere 
have  been  wars  in  between,  and  the  crosses 
have  increased  by  row  on  row  on  rowTlnce 
he  started  here,  but  his  spirit  and  hirdevo 
tion  to  duty  have  i>ever  faltered 

We  are  privileged  to  have  Col  Harr' here 
s^  t"h^  V''  r''  ^'^  "^^^  ^"t  'o^k  ar^nd  to 
h^^^:^e'^4°L^!:r°o?hls^r.:frt--- 

t^^c'-oiif  r- — :^:^7 

elation    tT.T°'  ''"'''''  *^°'-  H«^  ^^e  appre-" 

sr  erts.^\ras^v^'— f p£\^ 
T'Z  i;iror;t°^joii;?''V=- 

stair,  and  emp,oye^Thav°e'do^nrand^a°re  d'om^ 
J^  outstanding  job,  and  we  are  most^°aS! 

As  I  stand  here  overlooking  the  rows  or 
White  crosses  markin|  the  resting  piacTs  of 
w  many  Of  our  veterans,  the  word!  that  have 
been  uttered  In  praise  of  these  dedicated 
men  cannot  help  but  come  to  mind  I  ouot^ 
from  "Flanders  Fields : "  ^   °** 

wl  TJ^%  ^^'"^-     ^^""^  davs  ago 
^v^^H  ^^'*   '^'''^"-    «^^   sunset    glow 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe- 

ine  torch     be  yours   to  hold   it  hleh. 
^J.^T^  ^^''^  ^*h  "«  Who  die 


^.Z^  ?,!^*  not  break  faith  with  our  honored 
frp^o^  '*•  T^°  ^*'«  P^^  t*i«  torch  or 
^'m  ItVgh.  '^   -   -^"^    *^e   Challenge   to 

rnn!!"^"'^^  ^^^'  ^^^^'  ^^  *  special  signm- 

fne-^nc.^°^-,  War-bitter,  cruel,  devastaf-' 
fl^T^  ^^'°  sP'-e^ds  across  continents- 
thls  time  some  8,000  miles  away.  Todav  our 
men  are  fighting  and  dying  in  Viet  Naml 
Atnerlcan  blood  runs  red  on  the  murkvToil 
o.er  there-yes,  even  at  this  verv  hour." 

Blood  spilled  on  the  murky  soil  over  there 
is  just  as  red  as  If  it  were  spilled  right  here 
on  these  beautiful  grounds^his  affernoon 
I  have  never  said  that  .we  should  be  in  Viet 
dvin.  ^w  '■"  ^''  '''"^'  '^'^^  °«^  ™«>  •->  e 
to  the  fullest  e.nent  in  order  t«  bring  this 
war  to  an  honorable  conclusion  as  soon  ,[t 

need  to  bring  our  boys  hack  home 
,.rb^^  !lf  "^^^  tolerate  those  who  would  dese- 
crate the  flag,   burn   their  draft  cards    and 
demonstrate    against   this    Country,    against 
o-or  flag,  and  against  our  men  In  Viet  Nam 

Rather   let   us   pay   tribute   to   the   brave 
young  men  over  there,  who  are  fighting  for 

tod.rHf ."'"?'  '"'  ^'^"^^  those  we  honor 
today  dled-for  their  Country,  their  flasr 
and  their  freedom.  ^' 

miTil^^''"'^ ^^'*'  ^^"^'5'  ""'^  thousands  of 
paving  to  keep  our  freedom.  Our  voune 
men-our  boys  from  our  beloved  East"  Ten! 
inf  trri^'  "'"'  '^^  "^  ^'^'^t  they  are  do- 
llber^y.  "'''='    continue    to    live    In 

Young  men  from  East  Tennessee  have  al- 
lowed t.s  their  thoughts  a^  thev  met  the 
enemy   in    Viet    Nam.     Throaeh    letters     we 

pSt*'' t;,?'''^"^  ''''''  ^""°--  •- "their 
InlqflR  Thus  we  know  what  war  todav, 
in  1966,  is  really  like.  Let  us  listen  to  one 
Of  otir  boys-born  and  raised  among  t."- 
and   heed  his  words:  among   us— 

tho  ^.i!^^^  ^°"'^  ^^^  "^'=  W"  Will   end.   but 
the    memory   of   it   will    last    forever     The 
marchers  can  march  protesting  what  we  are 
ari  ff  lung  "'  ''''''  '""""^  °"^  '"'""S"  shells 
Why  can-t  they  see  that  we  have  a  Job  to 
us'  farTlT^  'T  ^°^tunate  than  ours^a^k^ 
If  T  m  ?^'v^"?  ^^  ^^^  '^°'"g  the  Job. 
If  I  m    ucky,  I  will  come  out  of  here  alive 
but  should  God  choose  to  take  me  while    'm 
bett;r  r      '■^^'^''  ^  ^°-     ^  can  think  of  no 
G,^  ^T\'°  ''''  ''^'^'^  ^°'  '"y  Country 
God    did    choose    to    Gall    this    courageous 
somier,  JiJst  as  He  has  chosen  so  many  ofhers 
Oiir  pride  in  this  outstanding  young  man 
and  the  others  like  him  and  our  ^atitudTto 
them  is  immeasurable.     It  knows  no  boi.ncS^ 
The  crosses  that  mark  the  graves   and   thP 
scars  that  are  Imprinted  on  the^r  homes  ^n 
ever  remind  us  of  theh-  greatness  and  of  TJie 
fepay.       °^^  '''''"'   ''"*  '=^"'^°t  adequately 
The  flag-draped  caskets  are  comlne  home 
in  greater  numbers  each  day.     My  hem  e^s 
out  to  you  wives,  to  you  mothers  and^  h^ers 
wid  to  you  brothers  and  sisters.     May  thi' 
war  end-qulckly  and  honorably.         ^ 

Let   us  rededicate   ourselves   to  the   crin- 
clples   of   freedom.     Let    us   not   forget    th^ 
t™C  ^'J'  °'^^"  '^  -"  warrso  tha 
waveo^frrurlanr^  '°  "^"^'^  '"^  '--- 

«„H°V*^  inspiration  and  dedication,  couraee 
ar^d  determination,  to  carry  on  from  t^ils 
very  hour,  let  us  turn  back  the  p°Ses  of 


^^?t'^iV''"''^  ^°'^"'   the  bomb,ardm«.t 

I,  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  now  Viet  Nam- 

to  tl?™  r""  ^^°^  ''•^°  sacrificed  so  much 
to  give  us  Americ^the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave. 

Thousands  and  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  brave  young  men  have  given 
their  lues  to  preserve  our  freedom. 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 
At  Valley  Forge,  the  Continent.il  .-Vrmv 
under  the  command  of  General  George 
Washington,  set  up  camp  after  a  loni 
treacherous  march  through  the  snow  and 
freezing  cold.  Washington,  in  lUs  own 
words,  described   it  this  way  J^ 

n.Vir''  '"^".^'thout  clothes  to-^vcr  their 
n.ikedness,  without  blankets  to  lie  u-Von 
without  thocs   (for  the  want  of  which  the^ 

.heir  feet , .  and  also  as  ofjen  without  pro- 

^rost'lfn"d\:^;.'  '''.'"'■  ™-^-^-'"«  through^the 

By  the  time  the  camp  was  evacuated    five 

Prnion^'T'  ^T  ^'"-^  ^'^  =«  -  ^-">t  o? 
privation.    starvaMon.    and    suffering.     2  300 

ClTrt^bJ^ir  "^'  "'-^"'PP'^  anlhad't° 

We^hiUl^tsrie^S.^.'^.^^^^'^^^- 

t>,r\tr*'°"',^''"''^"'''°t  of  Port  McHenry  during 
mnrJ'"  °^  ^^'2  "*  tip  the  night.  In  the 
morning,  as  the  dawn  slowly  awakened  an 
American  prisoner  on  one  of  the  Brltf"h  ships 
waited  and  w.atched  for  the  sight  of  Ihe  fl.. 
over  the  Port.     As  the  stars  and  stripes  be 

bum  tolth  ''o°"^'  '""^  '"'^^^  ^'"l^otion; 
■Ji.rst    torth—  O    say    can    vou    see    bv    thP 

s„'„r[^r'  ■  ■  ■■  •""  •■"  -"  "" 
rrHr;-'- r-»"- '-•"-" 

furled  over  a  united  Country,  and  thous-fnd^ 

■i^cL^^tr  si^  °^  ^--  ---^  '•^'^™ 

To  you  frona  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;   be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
It  was  following  the  Great  War  Between 

Dal  ^;^.n"^'^'  "^^  ^'^'^'^  of\femor7a" 
Day  was  Inaugurated.  In  the  100  years 
since  that  time,  the  honor  rolls  of  our' wir 

world  WarT-'^"^''   ^^^   ^^'^'P"-^- 

Into  misty  spray  and  blazing  fire 
We  slowly  crept  with  endless  tire' 
Against  our  lines,  with   bayonets  raised 
The  troops  of  Kaiser  gravely  gazed. 

soldt^^^"^  ""!''■  ^^'''^  ^enades,  trenches,  foot 
soldiers,   snipers,   flashing   bayonets-^ne   of 

Cou^^'  ''°"'^''  ^'"''  "^  the'hLnorTT;  o^' 

holding  Old  Glory,  our  brave  young  men 
never  faltered.  Theirs  was  to  do  and  to^fe 
On  foreign  soil,  the  crosses  row  on  row  axe 
there  as  thev  «rA  v,^,.„      V  "^^  ^^ 


^"  .luicigii  sou,  the  crosses 
there  as  they  are  here.    %! 


If  ye  bi-eak  faith  with  us  who  die 

S^pf^'de^^Tds^:  ''°^"  "-'""^  ^- 


World  War  H-Iwo  Jlma— 30,000  Marines 
hurled    themselves   at   21,000   Japan^    a 
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murderoua.  Interlocking  sleet  of  shot  and 
•brapnel  rained  upon  the  American  troops 
aa  they  aaeaulted  the  Island.  Within  an 
hoTir.  the  beach  was  Uttered  with  American 
bodies,  with  guns,  burning  Jeepe,  and  use- 
less landing  boats.  But  still  the  landing 
waves  came  on.  and  still  Marines  climbed 
terraces,  moving  Inland,  always  seeking  the 
high  ground. 

When  the  Marines  reached  the  top  of 
Mount  Stirlbachl.  they  raised  a  piece  of  pipe 
upright  and  from  the  end  of  the  pipe  flut- 
tered the  American  flag.  By  then  that  flag 
bad  coat  10.000  Am.erlcan  lives,  and  another 
7300  wounded. 

To   you   from    falling    h?nds   we    throw 
~     The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 

In  Korea,  that  mountainous,  hostile  ter- 
rain, Americana  fought  at  Inchon,  on  Pork 
Chop  Hill,  and  on  Bloody  Ridge.  Unflinch- 
ingly, oxu-  men  took  up  their  guns.  The 
American  soldiers  daringly  and  persistently 
did  their  job  to  do  and  to  die. 

Let  these  scenes  from  the  pages  of  history 
forever  b«  a  reminder  of  what  It  cost  to  be 
free. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep  .  .  . 

Today,  Sunday,  May  29.  1966.  I  am  re- 
minded of  another  young  soldier  In  Viet 
Nam.  who,  fcM-eseelng  his  death  in  battle, 
left  us  an  undying  memorial  to  the  cause  of 
freedcxn. 

It  was  on  a  bloody  battlefield  that  this 
young  man  had  volunteered  to  take  hl3 
buddy's  place  in  a  patrol.  Walking  across 
the  rice  paddles  toward  a  mountain  range, 
be  cried  out:  "^ow  quiet  and  deserted  it 
te^Dot  even  the  birds  are  singing." 

Then  suddenly  the  Ore  from  automatic 
rifles  seemed  to  come  out  of  every  bush. 
,ThU  yovmg  man  tried  to  save  the  life  of  his 
buddy  by  grabbing  hold  of  him  and  pulling 
him  to  the  bushee  to  safety.  He  never  saw 
the  rifle  the  enemy  pointed  at  him  from  a 
few  paces  away.  As  he  straightened  up,  he 
was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  fell 
over  dead. 

One  month  after  his  death,  one  of  his 
buddies  found  a  letter  under  the  dead 
■oldler'i  bunk,  a  letter  which  was  written 
while  he  ^as  yet  alive  and  that  had  fallen 
from  his  personal  belongings.  His  command- 
ing officer  mailed  it  to  bl^  home,  and  I  read 
It  to  you  in  his  own  words,  as  his  father  and 
mother  read  it  for  the;  flrst  time — some  30 
days  after  he  was  burled : 
Dear  Folks, 

I'm  writing  this  letter  as  my  last  one. 
You've  probably  already  received  word  that 
I'm  dead  and  that  the  government  wishes  to 
express  its  deei>est  regret. 

Believe  me,  I  didn't  want  to  die,  but  I  know 
It  was  part  of  my  Job.  I  want  my  Coiuitry  to 
live  for  billions  and  billions  of  years  to  come. 

I  want  it  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  people 
oppreued  and  guide  them  to  the  same  free- 
d<xn  we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  flght  for 
freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the  job 
Ood  set  down  for  us.  It's  up  to  every  Ameri- 
can to  flght  for  the  freedom  we  bold  so  dear. 
If  we  don't,  the  smells  of  free  air  could  be- 
come dark  and  damp  ae  In  a  prison  cell. 

We  wont  be  able  to  look  at  ourselves  in  a 
mirror,  much  less  at  our  sons  and  daughters, 
because  we  know  we  have  failed  our  God, 
our  Country,  and  our  future  generations. 

I  can  hold  my  head  high  becaiise  I  fought, 
whether  It  be  in  heaven  or  hell.  Besides,  the 
Mtying  goes,  "One  more  OI  from  Viet  Nam, 
St.  Peter.    I've  served  my  time  In  hell." 

I  fought  for  Sandy,  Nell,  Gale.  Mom  and 
Dad.  But  when  the  twins  and  Sandy's  kids 
get  old  enough,  they'll  probably  have  to  flght, 
too.  Tell  them  to  go  proudly  and  without 
fear  of  death  because  It  Is  worth  keeping 
the  land  free. 

I  remember  a  story  from  Mr.  Williams' 
fcHlleh  cHwee,  when  I  was  a  freshman  that 


s.Ud,  "The  cowards  die  a  thousand  times,  the 
brave  dsc  but  once." 

Don't  mourn  me,  mother,  for  I'm  happy 
I  died  fighting  my  Country's  enemies,  and 
I  will  live  forever  in  people's  minds.  I've 
done  what  I've  always  dreamed  of.  Dont 
mourn  me.  for  I  died  a  sc'ldler  of  the  Dnlted 
StatcK  of  .\merlca. 

Gtxl  bless  you  all  and  take  care.  I'll  be  see- 
ing you  in  heaven. 

Tour  loving  son  and  brother. 

Butch 

These  are  the  things  we  live  for:  these  are 
the  things  we  fight  for;  the.';e  arc  the  things 
we  die  for. 


Retirement  of  Adm.  Edwin  John  Roland, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Commandant 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'\RKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  1-HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  Z,  1966 

Mr.  M.^GNUSON.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week,  the  men  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  shipping  Lndustry,  t»th  la- 
tx>r  and  mana£:ement.  honored  a  man 
whom  we  have  come  to  know,  respect, 
and  sincerely  admire. 

I  refer  to  Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland,  who 
will  retire  May  31  as  Commandant  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
will  rememt)er  what  hLs  leadership  has 
meant  In  our  area  and  I  am  sure  this  is 
tnie  for  Coast  Guard  IrLstiUlations  else- 
where In  the  Nation. 

Since  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  re- 
tiring admiral  was  presented  at  the 
luncheon.  I  would  ask  the  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There    being   no   objection,   the   trfo- 
graphlcal    sketch    was    ordered    to    he 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Admir.ai,  Edwin  John  Roland,  USCG.   Com- 

MAJJDA.VT  or  THE  VS.  COAST  GtrARD 

Edwin  John  Roland  was  bom  on  February 
11.  1905.  In  Buffalo,  NY.  where  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Cantslus  Hlgli  School  and  at- 
tended Caru.-lus  College. 

Apptilnted  a  cadet  in  1926  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
in  New  London,  Conn  ,  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  In  Engineering  and  a  com- 
mission as  Ensign  on  NLiy  15.  1929. 

Subsequently  he  advanced  In  rank  as  fol- 
lows: Lieutenant  (Jg).  May  15.  1931;  Lieu- 
tenant May  15,  1933;  Lieut.  Commander, 
January  1,  1942;  Commander.  December  14, 
1942;  Capt.iln,  August  5,  1949;  Rear  Admiral, 
July  1.  1956:  Vice  Admiral.  February  12,  1962; 
Admiral.  June  1.   1962. 

While  a  cadet  he  was  captain  of  the  foot- 
ball tc.vm,  and  was  active  In  baseball  and 
baslcetball. 

H.s  earliest  assignments  were  as  gunnery 
officer  abo:ixd  the  Destroyers  Shau;  In  1929- 
30.  and  the  Wilkes  In  1930-31,  which  were 
part  of  the  old  Destroyer  Force  operated  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  between  1924  and  1934 
In  an  all-out  suppression  of  smuggling.  He 
won  a  coniraendatlon  for  being  LnstrumentaJ 
In  capturing  the  gunnery  trophy  for  both 
veaseU.  D^ormg  1929-30-31.  he  was  In  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  duties  captain  of  the 
Coftst  Guard  Football  tetun  which  won  the 
President's  Cup  In  competition  with  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marines  in  1931.  The 
trophy  was  presented  to  Admiral  Roland  by 


Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  wife  of  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  1932,  he  was  in  charge  of  target  obser- 
vation and  repair  for  the  Destroyer  Force  Tar- 
get Practice  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  for 
cutter  t.u-gec  practice  off  Norfolk,  Va.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  was  ordered  to  tlie 
Cutter  Escaiicba  at  Grind  Haven,  Michigan. 
as  navigator  and  gunnery  officer.  Det«ciied 
in  1934.  he  spent  the  next  four  yc.^rs  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  as  instructor  in  pliy-sics 
and  m:ithematics.  and  as  assistant  coach  in 
football,  basketball,  and  baseball.  During  the 
suinxner  cadet  practice  crvilse  of  1936  abo;ircl 
the  Cutter  Cayuga,  he  participated  In  the 
evacu.ition  of  refugees  of  Spain  diu-ing  that 
country's  Civil  W.ir  (1936-39). 

Ho  became  executive  officer  of  the  Patrol 
Cutter  Nfrr.csis  at  St.  Petersbtirg.  Fla.,  In  Sep- 
tember 1938,  later  assuming  command.  In 
January  1940,  he  w;is  transferre<l  to  tlie  8th 
Coast  Guard  District  offi.^e  in  New  Orleans. 
La.,  as  communications  officer. 

From  May  1942  to  October^ 1 9! 3.  during 
■World  War  II.  he  w.as  Chief,  "Enlisted  Per- 
.sonnel  Division  at  Coast  Guard  Headquarters 
in  Washington.  D.C.  He  was  next  deelgnatcd 
Commander,  Escort  Division  45,  a  unit  o* 
Task  Force  60  which  escorted  convoys  from 
the  United  States  to  Mediterranean  ports. 
His  flagship  at  that  time  was  the  Destrover 
Escort  USS.  Vance  (DE-387).  For  merito'rl- 
ous  performance  of  that  duty  he  received  the 
Navy  Commendation  Ribbon. 

In  December  1944.  he  became  the  flrst  com- 
manding officer  of  the  newly  commissioned 
Cutter  Mackinaw,  the  flrst  heavy  duty  U.S. 
icebreaker  ever  built  and  which  was  specially 
designed  for  work  in  the  Great  Lakes  Her 
homeport  was,  and  still  Is,  the  Coast  Guard 
Base  In  Cheybogan,  Michigan.  For  meritori- 
ous service  as  commanding  ofBcer  of  this 
unique  Icebreaker,  he  received  a  Coast  Guard 
Commendation  Letter.  In  it  he  was  cited  for 
successfully  undertaking  the  task  of  Ice- 
breaking  on  an  unprecedented  scale  in  the 
Great  Lakee,  permitting  passage  through  Ice 
to  tide  water  Navy  and  Army  vessels  tu'^ently 
needed  for  the  war  effort,  and  merchant  ves- 
sels transporting  cargoes  of  freight  essential 
to  war  Industries. 

In  the  post-war  period  of  April  1946  to 
June  1949,  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  and  Chief, 
Operations  Division,  9th  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict, Cleveland.  He  then  commajided  the 
Cutter  Taney  out  of  San  Francisco,  remain- 
ing at  that  post  imtil  August  1950.  when 
designated  Commandant  of  Cadets  at  the 
Coiist  Guard  Academy. 

Pour  years  later  he  was  selected  to  under- 
take one  year  of  Instructions  at  the  National 
War  College.    Completing  the  course  in  June 

1955,  he  was  assigned  duties  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  at  Coast  Guard  Headquar- 
ters.' 'While  there  on  March  16,  1956,  he  re- 
lieved Rear  Admiral  Ira  E.  Eskrldge,  USCG, 
as.Eteputy  Chief  of  Staff,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  and  confirmation 
of  the  Senate  was  advanced  from  Captain  to 
the  permanent  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  effec- 
tive as  of  July  1,  1956. 

Following  that  promotion.  Admiral  Ro- 
land was  assigned  as  Commander.  First  Coast 
Guard  District,  Boeton,  relieving  RADM  Roy 
L.  Raney,  USCG,  on  his  retirement  August  1, 

1956.  He  was  next  designated  Commander, 
3rd  Coast  Guard  District  and  Commander, 
Rastem  Area,  effective  as  of  July  1.  1960  (as 
successor  to  retiring  RADM  Henry  C.  Per- 
kins, USCG) ,  with  offices  located  in  New  York 
City. 

Os  approval  of  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate, he  was  apolnted  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  with  the  permanent 
grade  of  Vice  Admiral  to  rank  from  February 
12,  1962.  He,  however,  assumed  the  duties 
of  that  office  (vacated  by  retiring  'VADSI 
James  A.  Hirshfleld,  USCG)  on  February  1, 
1962.  at  Coast  Guard  Headquarters  in  'Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

On  March  21,  1962,  Admiral  Roland  w«i 
presented  the  City  of  New  York  Medallion  t/f 
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Mayor  Robert  P.  "Wagner  for  distinguished 
service  while  Commander,  Third  Coast  Gua^ 
District  and  Commander,  Eastern  Area  The 
ceremony  wae  held  In  New  York  Cltv  Hall 

na?>^  ^r^.^^'    \^^-   ^^   President   noml- 
^^  "'%^'^«'i   Vice  Admiral   for  appoint- 
ment   as    Commandant    of    the    U.S.    Coast 
Guard  with  rank  of  full  Admiral  to  succeed 
retiring  Admiral  Alfred  C.  Richmond.  USCG 
With  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  he  took 
the  oath   of  office  on  June   1     1962 
»  °"r  i,^'/  ^'   ^^^^-  Admiral  Roland  received 
he  LEGION  OP  MERIT  from  Secretary  of 
the    Irerusury  C.  Douglas  Dillon  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  record  In  malntain- 
nToi^  in'J'v!*'^    readiness    posture    "unpar- 
olwrtl  •'  peacetime  history  of  the  Coast 

Admiral  Roland's  World  War  n  campaign 
servnce  medals  and  ribbons  include  the  fol- 
lowing:  Ainerican  Defense  Service;  American 
Area;        European-African-Middle       Eastern 
Arei.;   World  War  H  Victory;   as  well  as  the 
Navy  Commendation  Ribbon  and  the  Coast 
?^'^^  Commendation   Letter.     He  also  has 
the  E.xpert  Rifle,  and  Expert  Pistol  Medals 
°  J';^m'ary  15,   1965,  Admiral  Roland  re- 
.      ed    Italys   highest   degree   medal    award 
f>0      COMMEND  ATORE      (KNIGHT      COm' 
MANDER)    OP  THE  ORDER  OP  THE  IT^ 
IAN   REPUBLIC.    In    gratltudrfo^the   1^ 

to  Cen'Sl?.'"'^^  ^'"""^  ">'  asslst^ce 
Tc  I  „S,7,^^<>-i?^'-"«^lonale  Radio-Medico 
(CXR.M.).  This  is  a  humanitarian  Foun- 
dation, created  in  Rome  in  1935,  which  ar- 

It^^  "T''^^  "'''  '^"^  ***  =^^  ^d  hospital 
sen-ices  by  air-sea  radio  for  injured  aTd 
sick  seamen  aboard  ships  of  all  nationalities 

.T^  f ''"'^^-  ^"^  ^^^  Guard  has  all 
sisted  by  permitting  free  relaying  of  medical 
m^:^es  between  C.I.R.M.  and  ships  ofl! 
flags  through  its  radio  stations  along  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  The  Med^  wal 
presented  to  Admiral  Roland  by  Captai^ ' 
Mffti     Naval     Attache,     Italian  ^EnSy 

regarding    the    wearing    of    foreign    decora- 

Z"^^^^  ^'^''  "-^  ''"'  '^  the  State  ^- 
^rtment  for  s.ife-gu.arding  untu  the  Ad- 
miral's retirement 

R^r^^^''T^^  ''•  '^^^-  Treasury  Secretary 
f^^,,"  Powler  presented  Admiral  Roland 
the  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  MEDAL    t^ 

L'hlp?/  ""l^""^^  '''''"'''  '°'  merltoriouf 
Armed  Forces.  Admiral  Roland  was  cited  for 
the  nouble  gains  which  the  Coast  Guard 
made  m  management  and  as  a  humanitarian 
agency  under  his  inspired  leadership  as  Com- 
mandant. He  also  was  cited  for  his  swut  re- 
sponse to  urgent  requirements  for  small  river 
and  coastal  craft  to  a.ssist  in  checking  the 
flow  of  supplies  from  North  Vietnam  to  the 
V  et  Cong  In  the  summer  of  1965,  also  for  his 
glance  of  the   Coast  Guard  through  the 

^T^^Sh   ""!?  *"^'^"'  «'t^*"on  in  the  Straits 
or  Florida  during  the  fall  of   1965. 

Admiral  Roland  Is  married  to  the  former 
Jane  Dare  Fitch  of  New  Londen,  Conn  " 
graduate  of  the  Abbott  Academy  at  Andover 

C^eJ'"Z^"«.^'"**''*    ^^    '-'"'    Cpnnectlcut 
College  for  Women.     They  are  the  parents 

Frti^^^T  'Children,  Janet  D.,  William  P    and 

MWn  J.,  Jr.     Janet  is  currenUy  emp>yed 

M    a    secretary    at    United    Natlop«^Ll- 

quarters  in  New  York  City.     B^^^ns^e 

graduates  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  a^d 

sloned  officers.     WUllam   Is  married   to  the 

ormer  Patricia  Green  of  New  Lo^^  *^ 

«r.   they  have   presented   the  Admiral   and 

^i^^y.  ^''"^  *'°  ^andchlldren,  Karen 

fo™^^**"'  y^^K^'t  «>°.  ^  married  to  the 
n^^  ^7  ^"^"^y  °'  N*''  London.  They 
?i^  Ert^^''  arst  chUd.  a  son  born  in  ear!y 
cam;  Fn^  ^-r^-  '^'^  y**'^'^  '^t^«'  be! 
ft^J^**'  °®*^  '^  *^»  fl«t  buUt  210- 
it  t^t  Guard  medium  endurance  cutt«-r 
^Jf^  RELIANCK  (WPCMJi^^coS^- 
^ June20.  1964.  and  stationed  at  Oorpo. 
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The  20th  AnuTersaiy  of  the  ItaBaa 
Repnblic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1966 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr,  Speaker  20 
years  ago  on  June  2,  1946,  the  It^ian 
people  went  to  the  polls  for  the  flrst  time 
following  World  War  IL  On  that  day 
they  took  the  decisive  step  of  rejecting 
the  monarchy  and  set  their  sights  on 
building  a  modern  democratic  republic 
The  way  ahead  was  di£Bcult.  Fascism 
and  war  had  brought  untold  destruction 

fhJ"^^  "^^I^  °^  "^^y:  la^e  portions  of 
the  population  were  afflicted  by  hunger 
and  misery;  the  Communist  Party  was 
powerful  and  militant  and  posed  an  omi- 

tS  -^^irV'ir"''  democratic  institu- 
tions. The  Italian  people  were  neither 
discouraged  nor  disheartened,  however 

?h.m  ^°™°"f  ^^^^  that  confronted 
them.  They  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
set  to  work. 

Today.  20  years  later,  their  achieve- 
ments are  there  for  all  to  see.  Democ- 
racy has  been  made  to  work  despite  the 

l^^^  Z^^T^""^  °^  *h^  Communist 
Party.    Modernization  has  accompanied 

t?«^ir^"f"''="°"  °'  industry.  Northern 
Italy  has  become  one  of  the  great  Indus- 

n.^Ln"^''%°^^°P^-  The  products  of 
Italian  industry  are  to  be  found  through- 
out the  world.  New  sources  of  energy 
have  been  developed  In  order  to  reduS 
tPH^fc"  '^^P^^dence  on  imported  raw  ma- 
terials. Unemployment— a  traditional 
problem  in  Italy-has  sunk  to  the  lowest 
levels  ever,  Italian  cities  have  S 
graced  with  striking  innovations  in 
modern  architecture  and  design.    Rome 

T^mT^IS.  '^^^^^^^"^  ^^'-^^  ^"  '"^^ 

.^^  ^^V-,'  ^  *  '■^^"^*  0^  the  Imagination 
and  sustained  efforts  of  the  Italian  peo- 

fiHH?JT°'''^"f  Institutions  in  Italy  are 
solidly  founded,  and  the  expanding  Ital- 
ian economy  bustles  with  activity  Onlv 
m  the  underdeveloped  south  of  Italy  has 
progress  been  less  spectacular.  But  here 
fn^o;*'^*'^®^  ^'^  appearing  as  a  result  of 
intensive  long-term  Government  pro- 
grams. Agricultural  reform  has  been 
encouraged  roads  have  been  built,  tech- 
nical schools  have  opened  their  doors 
and  new  Industries  have  been  established 

n  fnl'^^f  ^""-^^"^^  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  Mezzoglomo.  but  there  is  every 
sign  that  in  the  not  too  distant  futur? 
the  south  wiU  catch  up  with  the  north 

r,^!T^"®T^^  internal  accomplishments  of 
postwar  Italy  are  remarkable,  it  would  be 
Inappropriate  on  this  significant  anni- 
versary to  overtook  the  positive  role  Italy 
has  played  in  international  affairs  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  During  the  earlv 
years  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  in- 
spired leadership  of  those  illustrious 
ItaUar^.  Alclde  de  Gasperi  and  lSS 
Einaucn  Italy  made  a  firm  conWltaSt 
to  building  a  united  Europe  and  a  strong 
At^c  community.  Today.  PresldeiTt 
.  Sara^at  and  Prime  Minister  Aldo  Moro 
w^foUowlng  In  the  footsteps  of  these 
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Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
49-year-old  Prime  Minister  Moro  whTn 

oi  the  Congressmen  whom  President 
^'JfS  ^^^  to  attend  thffoS 
White  House  dinner  on  April  20  1965  in 
honor  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  h^  wife" 
wlio  were  accompaWed  by  the  Fore  gn 
Minister  of  Italy,  Amintore  Panfam  A 
this  dinner,  Mr.  Moro  pledged  his  supnort 
to  President  Johnson.  to^erVS  and  2 
our  commitments  In  the  United  Nat  oiS^ 
S    A^t^'^'f  °"'  President  and  the  pe^p?e 

steadfast  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
to  democratic  principles. 

Now,  in  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  Atlantic 
f°^"r^y-  Prime  Minister  MoJoS^'^ 

s^rSfti?e^';^  ^'°'^^^  ''"^^"y  ^^  ^- 
w^^.  f!f  r.^  preserve  the  alliance 
Within  the  European  communities  pTtaie 
Minister  Moro  and  President  SaraSt 
have  firmly  adhered  to  the  goalof  po- 
mical  as  well  as  economic  unity  ?or 
Western  Europe. 
We  do  not  read  in  our  headlines  of 

We  do^nt\^  community  of  nations. 
iniHoH  I  ^Z^'^  °'  spectacular  Italian 
^tlatives  in  foreign  affairs.  In  tiirS 
of  difficulty,  however,  we  do  hear  theT 
assuring  voices  of  Italian  leaders  ex- 
nS^  ^""'l'  continuing  fldeUty  to  thp 
leans  during  the  past  20  yean? 

Thus,  it  Is  with  gratitude 'as  weU  as 
appreciation  that  I  salute  the  Ttell^ 
Khi^  "!f  2°^^  •'"^versary  ofliS^ 
Sp^r  «^H,^'''^  ^''P"^  '"y  conviction  that 
their  achievements  in  the  next  20  years 

oTSh?S27y"ea?s^  ^^"^^^^^  --^ 


Citizenship  and  Civic  Affair.  Award,  1966 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Garbe,  Scotch 
Plains,  N.J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 


or   HKW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1966 

T  h'^w.^'^f    ^'■-  President,  on  May  14 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  the  196« 

the""^^  ^Ir^^^*^  Affairs  Award  of 
the    Westfleld-Mountainslde    Lodge    of 

Garbe  of  Scoteh  Plains.  N.J.  The  Garbes 
are   residents   of   my   home   o^vrntyot 

ve??"J?i?r*'^^-  ^^  "^^  haveLen 
very  acUve  in  a  number  of  worthy 
causes  in  and  around  Union  County 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
Printed  m  the  Rkord  a  newspaper  ac! 
«*,";;?*  °i,  the  award  program  L  lt^?L 
published  m  the  Monday.  May  16.  1966 
issue  of  the  Plainfield  Courier-News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Civic   Awakd    Is    Presented   Husband.    Wife 


Westptku).— The  many  and  varied  serv- 
ices to  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  M  Oarbe 
Of  Scotch  Plains  have  devoted  a  m^or  por! 

n?Xf°\'^^''  '"^^  ^"  recognized  litur^day 
night  at  Temple  Emanu-El  when  they  were 
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awarded  Uie   1966  B'nal   B'rlth   Citizenship 
and  ClTlc  Affairs  Award. 

Senator  Cijrroao  P.  Cask  of  Rah  way, 
R-NJ..  the  guest  speaker  and  friend  of  the 
guests,  expressed  the  feelings  of  everyone 
present  when  he  said,  "We  are  so  deeply 
gra^ful  to  the  Garbes  aoid  we  are  blessed 
that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  live 
at  a  time  and  In  a  place  where  such  service 
Is  so  freely  rendered."  . 

CITED  FOR  AcnvrriES  ' 

Case  spoke  of  the  Garbes  many  services  to 
Rahway  Hospital,  with  which  he  Is  famlUar. 
and  said  its  growth  and  development  Is  "due 
In  great  measure  to  them."  He  also  reviewed 
the  work  of  Garbes  In  community  planning. 
He  said  this  Is  a  atatter  of  vital  concejrn  to 
^  htm  and  Is  essential  if  the  commiinltk's  are 
not  to  be  swallowed  up  by  rapid  growth. 

"Hie  Garbes,  Case  said,  have  mastered  for 
themselves  the  art  of  doing  things  to  help 
others  In  a  useful  way. 

"They  do  the  things  that  need  to  be  done 
and  so  supremely  well  that  this  Is  a  satisfac- 
tion that  transcends  all  others.  We  do  not 
have  to  overly  effuse,  however,  because  they 
have  been  rewarded  beyond  all  possible 
rewards." 

In  accepting  the  award  from  Mrs.  Alan 
Gray,  co-chairman  of  the  awards  committee, 
Oarbe  said,  "Merle  and  I  accept  vrith  deep 
humility  and  much  gratitude  this  award. 
We  are  grateful  to  everyone  who  shared  this 
evening  with  us." 

SPEAKERS    LISTED 

Others  who  spoke  briefly  were:  Mrs.  Harry 
Bernstein  of  the  Scotch  Plains  Woman's 
Club,  who  nominated  the  Garbes  for  the 
award:  Mrs.  Herbert  Ross,  president  of  the 
Westfleld  Chapter  of  B'nal  B'rlth  Women  and 
Hsrbert  Roes,  president  of  the  Men's  Lodge. 

Arthur  SommerfleJd.  co-chairman  of  the 
awards  committee,  was  master  of  cere- 
monies. Selections  weie  sung  by  Laa  Con- 
tadcres,  the  Scotch  Plalns-Fanwood  High 
School  Choral  Group  under  the  directions  of 
Robert  P.  Brown.  A  musical  interlude  was 
presented  by  Matireen  Reilly,  Mrs.  Roscniary 
Jones  and  Charles  Roessler  of  the  Scotch 
Plalna  Flayers.  The  accompanist  was  Mrs. 
Adele  Beatty. 

Several  Scotch  Plains  residents  attended 
the  affair,  led  by  Mayor  George  E.  Johnston. 
Also  present  were  Mayor  Robert  H.  Mulreany 
of  Westfleld  and  Patrolman  Frank  Crepeau  of 
the  Westfleld  Police,  last  year's  winner. 

The  Garbes  were  selected  for  their  work 
In  creating  scholarships  for  worthy  students, 
activities  In  behalf  of  Rahway  Hospital  and 
for  Scotch  Plains. 


A 


;. 


Pcacefal  Moon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\TES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  PMlland  Oregonian  believes  every 
nation  should  be  willing  to  approve  a 
treaty  as  suggested  by  President  John- 
son to  forbid  claims  to  sovereignty  over 
the  moon  or  other  heavenly  bodies. 

As  proposed  by  the  President,  the  in- 
ternational agreement  also  would  out- 
law military  bases  and  weapons  on  celes- 
tial bodies. 

And  the  Oregonian  declares  it  is  no 
fantastic  fear  any  longer  that  n'lclear 
ireapons  might  be  Installed  on  the  moon 


to  threaten  parts  of  the  earth  with  total 
destruction. 
The  newspaper  states  In  an  editorial: 
A  treaty  would  be  no  certain  guarantee 
against  abiise  of  space  but  It  Is  the  best 
that  mankind,  whose  word  somet'anes  Is  re- 
liable, can  muster. 

I  include  the  editorial  In  the  Record: 
Peacefui,  Moon 

Whnt  win  man  do  with  the  moon  after  he 
lands  there? 

One  thing  he  mitiht  do  Is  to  Install  nuclear 
weapons  on  it  which,  trigcc  red  from  earth 
and  directed  by  computers,  radar  and  other 
devices,  would  threaten  cert.alu  p.orts  of  the 
earth  with  total  destruction.  The  nation 
which  got  control  of  the  mxin  could  hang  a 
sword  of  Damocles  over  the  heads  of  the  rest 
of   hiunrailty. 

This  Is  not  a  f,\nta,stlc  fear  anymore. 
Within  this  decade  both  .\niericans  and  Rus- 
si.ino  probably  will  land  on  the  mrton.  Once 
this  has  been  acctimplished,  the  in.stallatlon 
of  scientific  equipment  will  cert.dnJy  follow. 
Death-dealing  devices  could  be  Included  In 
the  celestial  careocs  sent  from  e.arth. 

Pre.sident  Johr_.on's  pn>p<;«al  that  the 
United  States.  Russia  and  other  sp;we  powers 
sign  a  treaty  outlawing  nilllt.ary  activity  and 
forbidding  any  claim  to  sovereignty  over  any 
heavenly  bixly  should  be  approved  by  every 
nation.  The  United  Nations  already  has  es- 
tahliiihed  international  policy  of  that  nature. 
The  treaty  biirring  military  vises  of  Antarc- 
tica is  a  precedent;  which  bears  the  signatiores 
of  both  the  United  Suites  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  treaty  should  go' farther,  a^  suggested  by 
the  President,  to  provide  for  cooperation  of 
all  nations  in  pe;iceful  scientific  exploration 
of  outer  sjxico.  But  the  Ixvrring  of  military 
u-ses  and  sovereignty  claims  is  a  minimum. 

The  exploration  of  space,  which  promises 
early  landing  on  the  moon  and  perhaps  even- 
tually on  other  celestliU  bodies.  Is  man's  out- 
stiuidlns  physical  and  scientific  achievement. 
The  race  into  .space  and  toward  the  moon  has 
been  cont.;iminat<Kl  by  ideological  and  na- 
tional prejudices  and  Je-,UoiLsies.  One  cannot 
expect  these  to  c<>me  to  an  end  when  the 
holdings  anally  are  m.-ule.  But  the  soul  of 
man  should  be  big  enough  to  bar  the  exten- 
sion of  his  earthly  wars  to  the  heavens. 

A  treaty  would  be  no  certain  guarantee 
against  abu«;e  of  space  but  it  is  the  best  that 
mankind,  whose  word  sometimes  Is  reliable, 
can  muster. 


Experiences  of  a  Volunteer   Internist  in 
Soath  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NEW    H,\MPSHraE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  2, 1966 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Fred  A.  J.  Geier,  one  of  Washington's 
leading  medical  men  and  emeritus  head 
of  the  department  of  medicine  at  Doctors 
Hospital,  worked  2  months  at  a  hospital 
in  South  Vietnam  and  upon  his  return 
wrote  a  most  interesting  report  for  'the 
Medical  Annals  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  think  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  find  it  informative  and  I  dsk  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Experiences   or  a  Volctnteer  Internist  in 

SOtJTH    VlETN.\M 

(Fred  A.  J.  Geler,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  Emeritus 
Head.    Department    of    Medicine,    Doctors 

Hoepital,  Washington) 

Editor's  NO'rE:  Offices  of  P>roJect  Vietnam 
are  located  at  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washintson,  DC.  20007;   telephone  338-5730. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  worked  2 
months  at  a  hospital  in  South  Vietnam,  a 
country  torn  by  war  and  where  there  is  great 
and  urgent  need  for  medical  care.  It  was  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  experience. 

My  decision  to  go  to  South  Vietnam  came 
shortly  alter  President  Jolinson's  June,  1905 
appeal  to  the  American  Medical  Association 
for  assistiOice  in  obtaining  volunteer  physi- 
cians to  serve  the  civili.an  population  of  that 
war-dcvast.ited  country.. 

"I  would  commit  the  American  nation," 
President  Jolinson  told  the  students  of  the 
National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls,  "to  face 
up  to  Its  obligation  to  be  with  the  world's 
people  on  their  march  toward  the  life  that 
all  God's  children  should  know  on  this  earth. 
When  the  time  of  Judgment  comes  It  will  be 
no  excuse  to  say  that  they  were  far  away,  or 
their  language  was  strange,  or  their  color  was 
different,  or  I  did  not  know  their  names." 

Almost  Immediately  representatives  of 
Government,  the  medical  profession,  and 
church  and  welfare  organizations  meet  and 
unanimously  supported  the  President's  ap- 
peal. And  out  of  this  unanimity  came  Proj- 
ect Vietnam,  presently  administered  by  the 
People-to-People  Health  Foundation  with 
the  assistance  of  the  AMA  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID).  Its 
Clialrman  is  Dr.  WUliam  B.  Walsh  and  It* 
Program  Director  Is  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Brown, 
Jr.  It  recruits  and  sends  doctors  to  work  In 
Vietnam,  usually  for  periods  of  2  months. 

In  preparing  for  my  trip  It  was  necessary 
to  have  a  valid  passport,  certification  of  good 
health  from  a  physician  and  dentist,  and 
certifications  of  vaccination  against  small- 
IX)X  and  Inoculations  against  cholera.  Al- 
though not  required  but  as  an  added  pre- 
caution I  was  Inoculated  against  typhoid, 
paratyphoid,  tetanus,  pl.ague,  typhus,  polio, 
flu.  and  Infectious  hepatitis  (gamma  globU' 
lin). 

Before  departure  on  October  4,  1965  aa 
orientation  session  was  held  In  the  office  of 
Project  Vietnam;  and  at  8  p.m.  that  same 
day  I  left  vrtth  5  other  physiclan-volunteert 
for  the  first  leg  of  our  long  Jet  flight.  Wi 
stopi>ed  for  a  day  In  Honolulu,  then  con- 
tinued on  to  Saigon,  with  short  fueling  stop! 
In  Guam  and  Manila. 

Vietnam  stre^hes  along  the  bulglni 
southeastern  shore  of  Asia.  It  Is  bordered 
on  the  extreme  north  by  Conamunlst  Chin* 
on  the  west  by  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  South  China  Sea.  The  65,000 
square  miles  lying  south  of  the  17th  paralW 
(the  Cease  Fire  line  of  July  22.  1054,  whlcH 
ended  the  fighting  between  the  French  sal 
Vietnamese)  comprise  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. It  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  majal 
geographic  and  military  obstacle  to  furth« 
Commtmlst  expansion  in  Southeast  AsU 
North  of  the  17th  parailel  are  the  62.000 
square  miles  dominated^y  the  Communisti. 

The  Vietnamese  lan^age  Is  monosyllabit 
and  may  be  WTltten  WChinese  Ideographs  <M 
In  the  quoc-ngu  alplmbet.  French  Is  spoko 
among  the  upper  classes.  ^ 

We  arrived  in  Saigon,  October  6,  and  aft« 
another  brief  orientation  session  each  ^ 
asslgnied  to  a  hospital.  I  was  assigned  • 
Thu  Khoa  Nghla  Hospital  In  Can  Tho,  I 
town  of  about  50,000  located  In  the  Mekonf 
Delta  about  70  miles  southwest  of  Salgoa 
Thu  Khoa  Nghla  Is  a  regional  hospital,  whldi, 
under  the  very  capable  direction  of  Dr.  IM 
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Iw  ^'  \  V^^t'^^ese  trained  physician, 
takes  care  of  a  large  province.  (There  aTe 
43  provinces  In  South  Vietnam  ) 

.Jr?.,^°*^!*^'  ^^  ^  ^^^  °^  *55  beds,  but 
nffl^o  P'^"^'^*  occupancy  is  about  500,  with 
M^^m'  ^h  'f^^^^'^'i^ly  3  patients  to  ^  bed 
Monthly  admission  rate  Is  1,500,  with  over 
half  being  medical  cases.  There  is  an  out- 
patient Clinic  for  tuberculosis  which  treaL 

is  held  n  a  new  TB  clinic  building,  quite 
^TiV  <=onstructlon  but  woefully  under! 
f^.  1.  t^'^'T  °^  ^^^  difficulty  in  obtaining 

disease.  There  are,  however,  2  mobile  X-rav 
umts  Which  provide  facilities  for  chest  ex- 

^t  vin?I,"°'.  °°'^  "'  ^^"  ^^°  residents 
?,?n./  ^  ?  ^"""^  ''^"'■'^y  hamlets.  The 
cunlc  Is  under  the  direction  of  Dr  Lee  Van 
Thuan^  a  private  physician  who  donates  his 

-niu  Khoa  Nghla  Hospital  Is  quite  old 
having  provided  service  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  s  nee  1895.  It  became  a  region^  ho^! 
pital  only  in  1964.  There  Is  a  staff  of  5  Viet- 
namese doctors  and  30  trained  nurses  of  varl- 
Z«  nl  '■  ^^  'Edition,  It  provides  clinical 
nursing  experience  for  37  Red  Cross  students 

U^.OM.  (United  States  Operations  Mission) 
hM  prov  ded  an  Amerlcal  surgical  team  at 
the  hospital;  at  the  present  time  there  Is 
•  U.S.  Air  Force  surgical  unit  consisting  of 
3  surgeons,  3  nurses,  and  3  technicians. 
There  are,  in  addition,  2  doctors  from  Project 
Vietnam,  each  assigned  for  60  days.  There 
AnJ.  ^^  u"""  '^^'^"^e  service  advisor,  Miss 
^^,1:  T^  '^  counterpart  to  the  chief 

c^r  it  tT  ^'^°''  '°  P'°''^'=  ''^""  patient 
care.    At  the  present  time  the  maternity  sec- 

newborns.^''  ^'■""°'  '""""^'^  "^^  °^  ^50 
On  the  surgical  side  of  the  hospital  there 
U  the  operating  suite,  which  has  2  small  op! 
eratlng  rooms  and  2  postoperative  medical 
wards.    In  addition,  there  are  female  Sea 

memc°il  fales"""''"^  '^  '""''''^^  '^  P^'^' "'•'<= 
There   Is   a  small    laboratorv  servfinc   the 

S  that'^if  ''  h'  '''"'*^'*  '"  *'^^  number  to 
tests  that  it  can  do.  Generally  speakintr  one 
can  obtain  complete  hlood  countT,  Siys^s 

Kbln'vnPT""'  ^'°°^  ^"^-  tes^,"ser'um 
WUrubln,  VDRL.  and  Widal's  tests.  There  is 
.pharmacy  Which,  although  somewhat  Hm- 

Sor  7r^FJ^'''  'r'"'  "^  ''^'''  *^«  necessary 
^IJf  f  ^  '''"'*  antibiotics.  Blood  for 
to^^fusion  at  times  Is  In  short  supply-  the 
u^l  amount  given  Is  250  c.c.  Various  In! 
toavenous  solutions,  particularly  glucose  and 
glucose  and  saline,  are  in  ample  supply 
^ing  assigned  to  the  medical  wards  I  was 
«nMmpressed  with  the  large  number  of  I^! 

Se  mtw'  ''^'"'?^  ''■°'"  "^"  'll^ease. 
»arkeS^Ii  H^.  r'"  ^'"""^  peasants,  who 
»wked  as  rice  farmers  and  came  to  the  hos- 
P^l  complaining  of  epigastric  pain.  Up?n 
examination,  the  major  flndln|s  were  ex- 
tensive pyorrhea  and  enlarged  hard  liver  th^ 

^t  "^Kh'^  '"^"'''^^  ^' ^  ^  the  n'ac 
^om»  WK^'"^"'^°"^  distension  of  the 
abdomen  with  ascitic  fluid.     The  natler^- 

SS'of^.H^:^",  ^^^^-  ''"'  ^^^^^cTtorX 
PMod   Of  about  3   to  4  weeks;    ages   varied 

S^use'oT'1  *^v,  '°-  ^"^^  ^«  no^hlstor?of 
»•  use  Of  alcoholic  beverages  or  of  a  sln^lar 

cW  ^h.r^H  "  Investigation  of  the  liver 
CWM    showed    an    occasional    evidence    of 

«  serum  bilirubin.  Treatment  usually  con- 
««ted  of  rest,  low-salt  diet,  parenteral  vTt^ 

ttwof  mercurials  such  as  Mercuhydrin      In 

^SSte^n""'"*  ^"^  tremendous  abdoml- 

«  aistentlon,  a  paracentesU  was  done  to 

«»«  temporary  relief.    Although  ^ese  cas^ 
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appeared  to  be  typical  cdrrhosls  of  the  liver 
with  portal  obstruction,  the  exact  etlolo^ 

U^n  t°h.''^'*™!°^-  ^'"°^*  without  excS^ 
"on  the  complete  blood  counts  showed  a 
hematocrit  of  between  20  andio  p^«nt 
and  a  white  count  between  2  and  3  thouCd 
InltlonT'".*'  differential.  The  stool  exam 
inution    In   a    large    majority   of    the   cases 

fsZt  T  "'..r^*^"'  Ancylostoma,  Tnl 
of  thi  Hv.  !^f  '^""""'^  ^  ^'^  tt^e  etiology 
°L?V  ^'^'^^'^e  t«  these  intestinal  parr- 
sues  because  at  least  80  per  cent  of  a  i 
admissions  revealed  these  ova  In  the  stools 
One  biopsy  showed  chronic  hepatitis  of^e 
cholangiolytlc  tvpe 

usu^r'annT^'tV™'"^*^  °''^»  ^'^'  »°t  ""- 
T..\^.^  ""  ^^^^^  circumstances  therapy 
was  chiefly  of  a  supportive  nature  with  ,n 
accurate  diagnosis  never  clearly  do^ument^ 
The  availability  of  blood  cultures  would  hive 
made  this  problem  much  less  frustr."t  ng 

DeUa  w'lt  ?  ^""^  "^^^  '^^°  ^'^^  °^  ^he  Mekong 
Delta  was  less  prevalent  than  1  had  antlci- 

caisl'of^dlsahu^"'^^  '^  "^  ^"  '-^P-^-t 
o?^'u?h  Vietnam'  '"  *'^  ^^"^'"'  ^'^^'^^^^^ 

dupT%°^*^^  anemias  were  undoubtedly 
due  to  various  types  of  blood  dyscraslas  or 
bone-marrow  depression.  Unfortunate! /the 
Uboratory   was    not   equipped   to   do   bone! 

TnZ^Z,  "'^P''''-,  ^^"'^^'"'•'^^  and  undiffer- 
entiated anemias  due  to  Increased 
erythrocyte  loss  or  destruction  as  weT^ 
nutritional  deficiency  were  difficuirto  evalu- 
ate from  the  laboratory  tests  av.allable 
nnn  !I^  "^'"^  ^^'■"''''  ''"-^es  of  Cholera  clini- 
cally diagnosed  chiefly  because  of  the  acute 
onset  Of  intractable  diarrhea  with  rice-wa! 
ter  stools  and  dehydration  with  or  without 
evidence  of  Vibno  comma  in  the  stool  Siese 
patients  were  treated  vigorously  with  intra 

ZZZT'-'  ''=^"'""-^^'>-  ^'-°-  -^  -'- 

of;tyX.fpre;^-L^le^^e\i-ft\e"d^r^ 
ally  only  after  they  had  complications  such 
as  perforation.  They,  of  course,  reqii^ed 
emergency  surgery.  'tquu-ea 

I  saw  many  cases  of  carcinoma    nartioi. 
any  of  the  lungs.    Although  much  evidence 

pia3s  an  etlologlc  role  In  many  cases  of 
squamous  and  undifferentiated  ca^cin^ma  o[ 

vealed'tLt  the'l'''"'^  "'  ^^^  ^'«  ^arme^^e 
intoL,  ,  ^^^^  '■^'■^'y  "se  tobacco.  Gastro- 
intest  nal  carcinoma,  particularlv  InvoTvin; 
the  stomach  either  as  adenocarcinoma  of 
initls  plastica  of  the  scirrhous  cSioma 
type,  was  seen  In  4  or  5  Instances.  Xnd  c^r 
clnoma  of  the  cecum  and  rectum  w^  ob' 
served  occasionally.  Sometimes  obsTruct^v^ 
carcinoma  of  the  esophagus  and  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach  was  in  an  advanced  sSe  and 

gaveonlv  tp'r^;  ""''""="  "  Bastroente^t<^:S; 
gave  only  temporary  relief.  Carcinoma  of  tho 
prostate  with  total  bladder-nwk  ob^tn^nt^nn 
caused  enormous  bladder  distention  wufre," 

r^Tui4d-'s^^^r:^j;rp='^^^^^^ 

bladder  by  the  Insertion  of  a  pS  catheter" 
Snsf'ef  w  ."'".  ^"^"^    -coSnded'for 

£a-  ^^^^J^-Jtl^^^ll^. 

P^^n^ir  ^rSrd%er  ufc^er^-Sc  T 
structlon  before  the^y  Uum'cSm^e  t'J  S  b^o^I 

fi^    ♦  ^  'T"^**  through  Miss  Dat    my  S 
ml^y    t['  *^^*  ^^^^  ^°"'d  resort  to  c"L«e" 
medications  consisting  of  variouTtvoe^^ 
herbs  and  cupping  before  coming  1^^^' 

They  seldom  h^vrmeat  ^^  l^^^' 
admitted  to  the  hoj?^  ii^ ^JT'^ 
prescribe  a  specific  dl^t  becauTth^;^*  ^^ 
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ni  ^  ^  ""*  hospital  staff  and  there  were 
no  special  diets  for  patients  as  we  know  tw! 
in  the  United  States.  The  kl^hen  wL  u^d^ 
the  supervision  and  management  of  rn^ul^P 
contractor  who  provided  sT^s  a  day  ?^ienv 
^J^^'  f^\^"^  vegetables,  which  wa^  esti- 
mated at  about  2.500  calori4.  OccasTorL  y 
vTnlr    P°*'^"^'l      '""»'      obtained      fror^ 

ItJ'L  """""  "'^'^  ^''"^  t^^  breakfast  meaT 

It  was  very  unusual  to  see  cases  of  hvner 

teiLsion  during  my  2  months'  service    an^  i 

^aw  only  only  4  patients  with  a  svstohc  Wc^d 

pressure  over  150.     Usually  there  wai  h v^ 

'nd'\Te  Hl^^'v"  '^'"^"^  P^^""-^  ar^unr90 
and  the  diastolic  pressure  about  50     I  saw  3 

patients  with  cerebrovascular  accidents  wTlh 

hemiplegia,  many  patients  with  unc"Issmrd 

uicm.a,  and  a  few  scattered  cases  of    nain. 

tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  splenomegaly    flu  and 

virus  pneumonitis.    Two  young  men  we^  aS 

muted  With  the  chief  compl^nT  of  IZ^e'^ 

and  were  found  to  have  rheumatic  hea>t  d;!! 

feTth°a?^lf 'r'  ""'  P^^  '""^'^  sten^ls^-r 
reit  that  mitral  commissurotomy  might  hive 
permitted  direct  surgical  relief  of  the  mV^.! 
valvuh^r  obstruction.  However,  the  hoTp^ 
had  no  cardiac  surgeon  or  facilities  nSry 
for  the  preoperative  preparation.  poTto^'ra- 
tlve  care,  or  for  supervision  of  their  lonL-i^rm 
management.  On  4  occasions  I  w^c^f^ 
TaVLV:^  lH'  ^"^  ^'^^  were Trt^nS 

m,ripr    h.  "    '^'^''^^'t    ^    the   hosplUU 

under   heavy   guard.     After   treatment   the-- 
were  taken  back  to  prison.     In  ^dit  on  to 
seeing  patients  In  the  medical  warcL"  tSere 
was  .'Uso  opportunity  for  me  to  te,ich     I  gave 
iw-tures  to  approximately  35  nurses  twi«! 
week.  Which  lasted  about'an  ho^   ^id  simi! 
lar  lectures  for  20  to  30  Vietnamesrdoc  ^r/ 
Because  Of  the  tremendous  admlsslo^i^Te' 
particularly  to   the   medical   ward    the  beds 
seemed  overcrowded  to  me  upon  my  i^rlV^, 
l^fe^    bvT"','  ?'^'  Pauentrwere'n'r;:. 
l  ,!rL^   ^    physician    for  admission    I   or- 
g.'.nlzed  an  outpatient  medical  clinic  where 
many  of  the  patients  could  be  treat«l  wi,h 
out  ho,spualizatlo„.    -na^  de^ea^'e^'t^e  load 
on  the  medical  wards. 

The  personnel  of  the  hospital  without  ev 
ception  were  cordial,  cooperative,  consWerate 
and  seemed  to  want  to  do  evervthlng  nece?' 
sary   for   the   civilians   who   reijuir^  t^at- 

aTts'c^JuM^^of""^"""-    ^'th°^g^^eS-        . 
ants  could  not  speak  English  they  had  an 
extremely  friendly  air  towird  us     Thev  were 

enrtt  i''  °''*""^'  *"^  '"  speaking,  and  They 
endured  much  pain  with  a  nUnimum  of 
complaints.  Their  appreciation  fS  what 
Z^  f<;'"g  done  was  often  shown  bv  a  shy 
and  friendly  smile  and  the  placing  of  their 

gen-lv  f'ro'r^'^"  'n  supplicatfon  an'd^bol'^ng 
genay  from  the  waist. 

i»J!i!,*''',"'®  casualties  inflicted  on  the  civil- 

^l  '^r^t''""  *"^  '-^'y  numerous  soi^e  of 
the  wounds  were  Indescribable  This  tvnp 
Of  patient  had  priority  in  so  far  I^snS 
was  concerned.  Tliere  wajs  iitfi„  ♦?„  • 
room  for  elective  sur^;^.^  "'"^  """^  «^ 
The  weather  during  my  tour  was  extreme 

aUdld%\^  t'hHl^nscSThar  "  ^  ^''- 
'  .^^cally  d^rS  t^hrdS^aifd^rhr^^eTv-" 

n^  r.  J^  ^  ^^^  minimum  risk  because  the 
U^.O.M_^apartments  where  I  lived  wei^  heav! 

Of'  ^m^^-  ^°^'^'''-  ^^'^^e  was  eTlde^ce 
of  military  activity,  particularly  at  ni^h! 
across  the  river  where  heavy  gunfire  a^^d 
flares  lighted  the  sky.  KU"nre   and 

In  a  hospital  such  as  I  have  described  there 
Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  for  «n 
internist  or  general  practltlonera^  lell  a^ 
Can'-i^r'^.  V""''  ^«  ""^«  els*  to  do  m 
or^sTfthe'mfr,.'".*"?  ^"""^  "^«  *^ter  fron^ 
vlsu  to  fl  "^.^  P'**'^'  "^^  *n  occasional 
Dhin^»  ^      '"'^'■^y  ""^"^^e  <=amp  and  or- 

^r^  Z^^^^y  Tolunteer  would  find 
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IuIUb  Republic  Anjiiveriary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  2,  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the^Itallan  Republic.  The  year 
1946  began  a  new  era  for  the  Italian 
people  when  they  freely  elected  a  dem- 
ocratic republic  to  replace  a  fascist  sys- 
tem that  had  led  them  to  war  and  had 
provided  them  with  a  leadership  that 
was  contrary  to  their  historical  tradi- 
tion. Now,  two  decades  later.  Italy 
stands  a  strong  nation,  participating  in 
the  Atlantic  Community,  and  once  again 
reflecting  the  true  genius  and  cohesion 
of  her  people. 

Postwar  Italy,  wracked  with  poverty, 
disease,  and  a  virtually  destroyed  econ- 
omy, shook  herself  loose  from  the  de- 
spair thAt  can  characterize  a  defeated 
nation,  and  directed  her  energy  toward 
economic  and  political  reconstruction. 
With  the  reappearance  of  national  pride 
and  determination,  the  desire  to  regain 
her  former  eminence  drove  Italy  to  begin 
anew  rebiiilding  a  country  that  could 
hold  Its  head  high  In  the  family  of  na- 
;  tions.  Today,  we  witness  an  ever-in- 
;  creasing  industrial  and  agricultural  out* 
put  coupled  with  social  and  cultural 
advancement — a  direct  result  of  that 
decision  to  follow  the  road  of  political 
freedom  and  free  enterprise. 

The  road  to  stability  has  not  been  an 
easy  one.  Dynamic  political  forces, 
often  at  great  odds  with  one  another, 
have  provided  much  challenge  to  her 
leaders.  Sporadic  unemployment  and  a 
recessiraiary-inflationary  pattern  have 
put  much  burden  on  her  people.  The  lack 
of  raw  materials  has  demanded  ad- 
vanced technology  from  an  Infant  in- 
dustry. But,  in  the  face  of  all  this  ad- 
versity, Italian  Ingenuity  and  vitality 
have,  by  and  large,  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles set  in  Its  path  of  progress. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  government 
that  has  successfully  blended  its  diverse 
political  elements,  Italy  has  made  great 
strides  In  her  economic  development. 
The  economic  growth  in  recent  years  has 
been  higher  than  any  of  her  Common 
Market  partners.  During  the  1950's  the 
annual  Increase  in  GNP  averaged  5.8 
percent.  The  last  industrial  production 
figures  for  1965  indicate  a  4.3-percent 
increase  above  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  And  despite  the  strong  contrast 
between  the  development  of  the  north 
and  south,  the  trend  of  the  economy  has 
been  continuously  moving  upward. 

If  we  look  to  the  north  we  see  an  in- 
dustrial area  that  parallels  many  Euro- 
pean centers.  The  products  of  Plat, 
Olivetti,  and  other  Italian  manufactur- 
ers can  be  found  throughout  the  world. 
Looking  to  the  less  developed  south  we 
see  the  greatest  challenge  to  present-day 
Italy.  But,  with  extensive  pubUc  works 
and  a  reevaluatlon  of  southern  Italian 
farming  practices,  a  slow,  but  steady, 
improvement  can  be  noted.    Undoubt- 


edly, the  great  achievements  of  the  north 
have  served  as  a  testimonial  to  the  possi- 
bilities open  to  the  soutii. 

Just  as  the  successful  industrialization 
of  Italy  deserves  recognition,  so,  too,  does 
her  resumption  as  leader  in  the  arts  and 
humanities.  The  pages  of  history  serve 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  always 
active  creativity  and  brillianca'iof  the 
Italian  people. 

Scarcely  any  other  nation  can  boast 
such  an  unbroken  stream  of  artists  and 
innovators  in  all  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. Almost  no  enliRhtened  coun- 
try can  deny  the  infaierce  Italian  reli- 
gion, law,  art.  and  music  have  had  on 
its  owTi  development.  A  people  who 
have  so  contributed  to  mankind  could 
have  chosen  to  rest  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  forbears.  That  Italy  has 
not  done  so  is  evident  in  the  new  genera- 
tion of  fa.<:hion  desir:ner.s.  screenwriters. 
architect.5.  and  dramatists. 

On  this  20th  anniversary  I  can  find 
no  better  tribute  than  giving  recognition 
of  their  remarkable  progress  and 
achievement.  I  am  sure  that  all 
Americans  will  vvi.<;h  to  offer  conr^ratula- 
tions  to  the  Italian  people. 


Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1.  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  tlie  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HR.  9167)  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  enable 
the  courts  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

•  Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, ' 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  simply  add  one  more 
category  of  eliplbillty. 

I  refer  the  Members  to  page  4  of  the 
bin.  An  eligible  individual  means  any 
individual  who  is  charged  with  an  of- 
fense against  the  United  States  but  does 
not  include — 

Following  that  there  is  a  list  of  five 
categories  wherein  a  person  Is  Ineligible 
for  civil  commitment. 

My  amendment  simply  states  that  an 
"eligible  individual"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  Is  charged  with  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  but  does  not 
Include  an  Individual  who  has  been  re- 
leased on  recognizance  or  bond  follow- 
ing arrest  for  the  crime  charged. 

I  would  state  at  the  outset,  I  have 
learned  a  lot  about  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  past  2  days.  Many  statements 
have  l)een  made  by  the  dlstlnguLshed 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  said  time  after  time 
after  time — the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  get  the  addict  off  the  street. 

But  what  does  this  bill  d-^?  All  I  seek 
is  to  have  the  addict  make  the  decision 


at  the  time  of  arrest  and  not  at  the  time 
of  trial.  What  the  bill  does  hi  effect  is  to 
force  the  addict,  after  arrest  and  bail — 
to  continue  his  addiction  until  the  time 
of  the  triall  It  would  also  compel  the 
addict  to  continue  a  life  of  crime  untU 
the  time  of  the  trial. 

Let  me  read,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  read  a  while  ago,  from  page  11 
of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  McGec,  administratiDr  of  the  Youlh 
and  Adult  Corrections  Acency.  said  this: 

The  active  addict  is  the  chief  source  of 
the  spread  of  addiction — one  addict  on  tlie 
streets  will  malce  sever.il  new  ones  in  his 
career.     He  is  the  vector  of  the  "disease." 

The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  CellerI  says  in  the  re- 
port: 

And  addicts  breed  other  addicts.  If  we 
can  cure  an  addict,  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
isolating  and  c;iring  a- carrier  of  a  cora- 
mtinicable  disease. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  a  pro- 
vision, similar  to  my  amendment,  is  a 
part  of  the  Metcalf-Volker  Act  In  the 
State  of  New  York.  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  would  simply  conform  the 
bill  that  we  are  now  considering  to  the 
Metcalf-Volker  Act. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  convinced  after 
listening  to  the  debate  and  reading  testi- 
mony of  the  experts  that  the  addict  in 
most  cases,  is  not  a  criminal.  He  is  a 
sick  man.  He  desei-ves  immediate  medi- 
cal attention. 

Why  is  it  we  pennit  the  man  to  make 
bail,  go  back  on  the  streets  and  to  con- 
tinue in  his  addiction  and  to  carry  on  a 
life  of  crime  so  that  he  can  carry  on  hla 
addiction?  We  are  doing  the  man  an 
injustice  by  not  sajing  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  if  you  make  bail,  you  Eire  no  longer 
eligible  for  civil  commitment. 

There  was  much  discussion  yesterday 
and  many  statements  were  made  today 
about  taking  addicts  off  the  street.  I 
share  the  views  of  those  who  made  such 
statements.  But  if  the  person  who  la 
arrested  is  permitted  to  make  ball  before 
electing  to  receive  treatment,  then  the 
thrust  of  this  program  will  be  completely 
frustrated. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  the  former  administrative 
assistant  to  the  district  attorney  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Richard  Kuh,  which  appears 
on  p>age  307  and  page  329  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings.    He  said: 

He  Is  a  p>erson  both  Infected  by  and 
carrying  a  highly  contagious  disease — coa- 
taglous  in  the  sense  that  addicts  use  druf 
socially,  bringing  their  "infection"  to  othen 
in  their  communities  who  are  prone  to  addic- 
tion. As  one  wlio  Is  Infected,  the  addiot 
should  be  treated  medically,  humanely,  U 
an  effort  to  cure  him.  As  a  disease  carrlar. 
however,  he  must  be  quarantined  in  ord* 
to  protect  others.  And  as  one  who  Is  bot» 
dlse.xsed  and  communicating  infection  to 
others,  he  musit  be  treated  promptly.  Thi 
I  underscore  as  one  of  the  differences  be- 
tween our  law  and  that  of  California.  HIi 
treatment  should  not  be  delayed  until  a  n 
rlety  of  pretrial  motions  have  been  procef 
and  other  adjournments  and  delays  have  be« 
tolerated,  but  should  start  as  soon  as  is  fe** 
Ible  after  his  arrest. 

And  he  also  says : 

If  you  are  going  to  treat  the  addict  a* 
public  health  problem  of  some  kind.  It  maM 
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no  sense  In  cfTert  tri  ri'^f  -m™  , 

Shoulders  and  say.  -Continue  your  habU  for 

we  finally  have  convicted  you  and  are  able 
to  do  something  about  it.- 
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I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 

have  read  his  amendment  and  agree  with 

Howe^v.r-r  ^^"'""^  ^^^  amfnSneS 
^,ocf  •  'V.^^'ses  .some  constitutional 
question.s  which  I  have  discussed  w"th 
the  gentleman,  not  in  the  debate  on  the 
amendment,  but  during  the  general  de! 

fhof ■  J  ^"^'^'  ^°^'  ^^'e  could  correct 
hat  problem.  I  would  certainlv  be  w,n- 
mg  to  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. However,  there  are  some  con- 
stitutional questions  that  I  do  not  tWnk 
^■e  can  get  around,  and  which  wouS 
arise  particulariy  In  jurisdictions  Jhe re 
the  court  IS  not  In  session.  The  de- 
fendant would  be  arraigned  before  a 
commissioner,  who  in  many  cases  is  a 
layman  and  the  provisions  of  the  lav? 
could^not  be  adequately  explained  to  th^ 

mo.T  ^^^^^^  ^'^  "'^Sht  jeopardize  that 

?»H,  .7'.^  '°  ^^^*  ^^  ""ght  not  be  re- 
habilitated, simply  becau.se  of  the  bail 
Djnd  provision. 

«^^  CHAIRMAN.     The  time   of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  exphed 
Mr..SENNER.    Mr.  Chairman    I  a^k 

Ce"T^d'^,r  ""T'  '^^'  *^^  gentleman 
nave  3  additional  minutes 

ltrio?dtSr^-    ^^^^-t  Objection. 
Mr^DOLE.    I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  that  I  appreciate  Ws 
oomment.s.    It  is  not  my  pJSoTe  to  de 

S,?f  u  T-^"  ^'^'^  ^^'  ^^^n  arrested  of  any 
constitutional  or  statutory  right  It  ^ 
dmply  my  purpose  to  see  that  the  indi- 
^dual  get^  treatment  at  the  eariiest^s- 
«ble  date.  If  a  man  Is  sick,  you  do  not 
Uto  him  aw-ay  from  the  hospital.  I  agree 
^th  What  the  gentleman  from  Arizonf 
sa^d  a  mmut«  ago.  This  man  is  not  a 
Criminal  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  Sord 
He  Is  a  sick  man.  He  Is  entitled  to  imme- 
diate treatment. 

But  what  would  we  do?     We  would 
say  "That  Is  fine.    You  are  a  Vick  man 
But  you  are  ehglble  for  bail."    He  may 
then  be  out  for  6  months,  8  months,  or  i 

K^'=  n'?   T"^  '°  "^^  ^  ^^^  of  addic- 

fe^'-h  J  \°^  '^"^^  ^  ^^^'^  the  habit,  be- 

£^e^hi^  .^'?"f  ^^  ^  ^'^^'^    I  do  not  be- 

1^  ""fAi^  ^^^"^  ^  the  man  or  societv 

thf^en'lSSfn'yleld^-   "'^^^^-^-   ^- 

fiom  N^^ifrsey'  ''^'^  ^  ^^^  ^^""-- 
Mr.  JOELSON.    I  want  to  be  sure  I 
m^erstand  the  gentleman's  statemSit 

S     TnV,i%'"^"  ^^""'^^  ^h^t.he  Is  a 
^r.    In  that  case  would  you  deny  him 

Mr.  DOLE.    No.  he  would  make  appli- 

wi^TovToAx.^  ^^  ^*^^  commitment. 
"I^n^f^^*^^-  Suppose  he  would  say 
^  dor^  t  need  a  civil  commitment.  I  am 
not  a  user.    I  plead  not  guilty  "? 

on     Tf^"^-    ^K  "'"^d  do  that  later 
on.    n  he  says,  "i  want  the  treatment 


^?J;L"^^  treatment  would  start  today 
histead  of  6  months  from  today 

himiaif'^''''-  ^"*  ^'°"  ^■''"Id  ^'^y 
batr-^iJf-  No,  I  wouldn't  deny  him 
1  say  is.  The  man  is  sick.  He  needs 
immediate  attention.  Don't  turn  hirt 
back  on  the  street."  Why  turn  him 
back  toward  addiction  if  he  can  S 
helped  today?  ^ 

c,.^''-  "JOELSON.  Do  you  mind  biicflv 
stating  the  purpose  of  your  ameadment"' 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  On  page  4  it  would 
simply  add  one  other  proviffon  to  eSgi- 
bility.  An  individual  who  has  been  rc- 
L?rS  °f"  ^^^°^"i2ance  or  bond  following 

Ss  if  [hf  """'  '^^^"^^'^'     I"  other 
1?I     'i   the  man  is  arrested  and  if  he  is 

eSe  f^  '^"f-  '^'"  ^^  ^-""id  be  in- 
eligible for  civil  commitment.     But  he 

l^ft  n  ^?  ^  P^^"^^  "Sht  to  make  bond 
a^d  a  perfect  right  to  be  released  on  his 

verv^i'r^n"'"-    '  'r'  ''  ^  ^  humane  and 
very  proper  amendment. 

Mr.   HALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

from'-J??^^--   ^  ^''^^  ^  ^^'  gentleman 
iioni  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAI.L.     I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding,     i  think  this  is  a  most 
^SaT    ^'^-"^^-t.      I%^eliev"° 
Should   be  given   serious  consideration 
both    from    the    standpoint    of    juris- 
pnidence  and  the  legislation  we  are  con - 

cai  aspect  of  narcoticism.  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  this  i 
th/n^K^""^  carefully  to  every  word  of 
the  debate.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  amendments  we  could 
have,  because  we  need  to  treat  th^ad 

hSef'l's?'^  'I'  °'-  ^-  fiSt'appre- 
thS  flit  J,  .strongly  recommended  that 
legfslatii;  «/f"""'''^  ^"^  ^PP^^^d  m  our 
It  m  Eht  h^     t"^^^'  ^^  '""'^  °f  the  rest  of 

for  s,^hn.^;-  ^  '=T'"'"'^  ^^  gentleman 
lor    submitting    it.      i    hone    that    th^ 

amendment  will  be  agreed  to 
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Congressman    Horton    Pays    Tribute    to 
Italian  Republic  Day-20th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


However,  to  the  credit  of  the  Italian 
^Ple  and  their  leadership,  thev  mS 
fested  a  character  and  spirit  which X 
not  succumb  to  the  Communist  overtures 
^T^'  /^^l'  P'-obJ^ms  and  difficulties 

IbII  SS,  "^  ^^Pt  the  so-called 
ea5.%  solution  as  presented  bv  the 
Commumsts.  instead,  thev  under 
took  to  rebuild  their  countrj-  f,x>m  thj 
ground  up:  not  only  did  thev  rebuiTd  n 
du.sti->-  and  revive  agriculturaf  produc" 
tion.   but  in   both   cases   thev    ex5«deri 

n^r^^lhe>1o,?eTNS^^rd  ^L?^^ 
ToX'^f^r'-  ^'  Itllfan  supS 
to'tlS^da';-'''^^  ^^^"^^'^^^^  ^-  -"ti'iSd 
Italy  surely  stands  as  an  example  of 
how  a  countrj-'s  d.edication  to  free  f-n- 
terpn.sc  and  wise  leadership  can  over 
come  immense  problems  in  a  re"at°  e  v- 
short  period  of  time.    Today  ItaK-  can  hp 

nmh' whth'i"^  ^'^^"^^  -^^-    the 

tS^Si'iT^V^^^^-^-^atinSu! 
inai  giowth  has  ben  a  vital  factor  in  re- 

Si    ISfy^^'^i'^^^'^f^^-J""^  -  handicap 
in  Italy.    The  country  has  also  been  set- 

The  South  had  traditlonallv  been  a 
problem  to  Italy,  but  there  also  rani d 
and  progressive  changes  has  takeT.  place 

in  LSlm"Th^'  ^"^  P^^^^d  «  '^^^^^n 
in  assisting  the  region,  and  plants  and 

development  schemes  have  been  hicreas 

PolS"c'ert"^''"f""  °'  unemplo"  S  m?,: 
t^  \1   ^<^^^^?"^y  much  more  stUl  needs 

i^o^d  for^^"'-''^'"  ^^   *  remarkSe 
record  for  a  region  which  only  a  few 

jears^ago  was  in  serious  econom^ic  dfffi! 

I^ierc  are  many  ties  which  bind  the 

American  and  Italian  people      -That  is 

one  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  I  feel  cer 

tarn  that  I  speak  with  America  s  sun' 

port  in  Wishing  the  people  of  Sly  warm 

pXntann°"'  "^  '""'^  mark  this  i^J^ 
poiiant  anniversarj- 

t  ^ 


OF   NEW    TORK 
IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  June  2,  1966 
Mr.  HORTON.     Mr    Sneaker    T„,,n  o 
marks  the  20th  anni^rsal?fof1he  Sd 
SL1h"]%"^"^  Republic.    ItwTfn 
their  S^S'/*^"^"  P«>P^^  under^k 

the  fn^.^  *'''*'■  ^'^"°"  ^'J  rejected 
the  former  monarchlal  system  of  a 
democratic  republic.  With  much  of  Seir 
country  ravaged  by  the  war  itiS 
were  well  aware  of  the  challengi  to  S? 
overcome;  hunger,  disease,  lack  olhous! 

SL^?n^H.^,°"^"  problems  afflictod 
tftem    In  addition,  there  was  the  haunt 
^sh^ow  Of  the  Italian  Co^^i 

^"n^d^^^nt^.^^  ^^^-^"^^  °^  ^^ 
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gre^tos^t^'sTi?.''-   ¥'■  ^P^^'^'^'-'  °"^  of  the 
gieatest  success  stories  emerging  from 

my  congressional  district  during  receS 

jears  deals  with  the  town  of  Andrews 

N.C.     located   m   Appalachia   near   the 

Smok.v    Mountains    National    pTA     it 

shows  how  the  citizens  invested  and  were 

willmg  to  risk  their  savings  in  their  wm 

munity's  future.    It  shows  what  can  ^ 

accomplished  by  a  Partnership  com^se^ 

of  local  citizens,  the  Federal  Government 

and  private  enteiprise.     The  resuU  was 
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an  Industry  now  employing  450  people 
aod  expected  to  increase  to  1,000. 

I  recommend  the  attached  article 
wt4ch  appeared,  in  the  News  and  Ob- 
server of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  to  my  colleagues 
and  {d  Tillages  and  towns  all  over  Amer- 
ica which  are  in  need  of  increased  em- 
ployment oportunities. 
ItfDCSTmr  Cbsatxs  Pbospekitt:  The  Company 
A  Towjf  Built 
(By  Bernle  Jenkliis) 

Anobews. — In  this  little  mountain    town. 
«        May   1066  will  always  be  remembered   as  a 
time  of  faith  and  a  time  of  history. 

In  future  years  there  may  be  only  a  mini- 
mum of  fanfare  to  mark  the  occasion.  But 
there  will  be  enduring  gratitude  in  the  hearts 
of  Its  citizens  for  those  whose  belief  In  them- 
selves and  their  town  saved  It  from  extinc- 
tion. 

Three  years  ago  Andrews,  population  1.400, 
was  dying.  Every  okher  store  along  the  main 
street  was  vacant.  Unemplojnnent  was  a 
staggering  22  percent.  Many  of  the  town's 
young  people  had-packed  up  and  gone  in  the 
pursuit  of  opportunity. 

Then,  as  by  a  miracle,  Andrews  made  an 
extraordliuiry  comback. 

Townsfolk,  moved  by  a  desire  to  help  them- 
aelves.  raised  $200,000  In  sums  ranging  from 
$100  to  $20,000,  to  create  a  new  Industry, 
and  parlayed  their  Investment — with  the 
help  of  the  n.S.  Department  of  Commerce — 
Into  a  $2,300,000  working  plant  employing 
250  workers. 

That  plant  Is  the  new  Andrews  Furniture 
Industries  Inc..  manufacturer  of  radio,  tele- 
TtBion  and  stereo  cabinets  for  Magnavo.x — 
due  for  Its  formal  opening  this  month. 

COTJRACEOUS  CrrlZENS 

Most  towns  In  America  have  their  legends 
of  pioneer  and  patriot,  but  Andrews  can  be 
envied  for  the  courage  of  its  citizens  who 
wer«  wUllng  to  risk  their  small  savings  in 
a  period  of  hard  times  on  their  coinmunity's 
future. 

Back  In  the  "408  Andrews  w.is  a  thriving 
manufacturing  center.  Chestnut  trees 
abotinded  in  the  surrounding  mountains. 
and  In  the  days  of  the  talking  machine,  the 
Andrews  Core  Plant  produced  cores  for  Vic- 
tor. Chestnut  trees  also  provided  wood  for 
a  sawmill,  for  a  plant  producing  lumber  for 
line  furniture,  and  two  tanning  operations. 
But  one  day,  a  blight  attacked  the  trees,  the 
plant*  were  forced  to  c'.ose  down,  and  the 
town  wtlted  with  the  trees. 

Teara  of  efforts  to  revive  the  economy-  the 
lowest  In  this  part  of  North  C.irolina — wont 
largely  unavailing.  Two  large  textile  com- 
panies set  up  branch  plants  in  town  and  gave 
the  economy  a  spurt  in  the  '30s,  but  not 
enough  to  lift  Andrews  out  of  the  "depressed" 
category. 

Something  more  was  needed 

In  Noyember,  1963,  Mayor  Percy  B^erebee 
talked  with  an  old  friend,  Mechlin  irClarke, 
bead  of  a  ftimiture  manufacturing  plant  in 
nearby  Bryson  City. 

"Tou  can't  make  enough  furniture  to  meet 
the  demand.  Why  don't  you  put  up  a  new 
factory  on  the  site  of  the  old  core  plant?" 

Andrews  already  had  an  Overall  Economic 
Development  Program  as  required  for  federal 
assistance,  when  the  furniture  plant  idea  was 
conceived.  The  problem  was  to  raite  enough 
money  within  the  community  Itself  to  meet 
government  requirements  of  community 
support  and  Investment  as  a  condition  for  a 
loan  from  the  Economic  Development.  Ad- 
ministration at  the  Commerce  Department  in 
Washington. 

Some  150  individuals  and  firms  came  to 
Andrews'  rescue.  They  put  up  life  savings, 
borrowed  at  6  per  cent  for  a  promised  return 
of  OiUy  5  per  cent,  and  sold  securities  return- 
ing considerably  more  in  order  to  take  part- 
Mayor  Perebee.  a  banker,  and  president  of 
the  new  Andrews  Development  Corporation, 


spearheaded  the  drive,  assisted  by  automobile 
def.ler  Jeff  Brooks  and  city  auditor  Robert 
Heaton. 

Frank  W.  Swan,  a  77-year  old  retired 
cavairym.'ui  who  remembers  the  U.S.  Cavalry 
"when  we  used  horses."  gave  $200 — "not  for 
the  investment",  he  s,vld,  "but  for  the  com- 
munity." 

Taxi  driver  Raymond  Kilpatrick  Invested 
$100  because  "a  lot  of  people  here  were  not 
working"  and  it's  a  "wonderfiU  thing  to  give 
them  Jobs."  R.  A.  Dew.ir.  81.  who  was  once 
In  the  lumber  business,  put  in  $100  because 
Andrews  "needs  that,  type  of  company." 

A  knitter  at  one  of  the  Andrews  textile 
mills.  Max  D  Raxton,  who  borrowed  at  6  per 
cent  to  invest  in  the  5  per  cent  bonds.  "I 
thought  of  it  as  an  Investmen'^  in  the  com- 
munity, and  therefore  a  good  investment  for 
me.  "  he  said. 

The  f.ictory.  a.'?  it  evolved,  w.xs  a  $2  million 
government- bufilness-conununity  undertak- 
ing. Waynewood  Inc.,  tl^e  parent  firm,  put 
up  5  per  cent.  The  local  ijank  invested  20 
per  cent  for  a  first  mortgage.  The  Economic 
Development  Administration  took  a  second 
mortgage  for  a  65  per  cent  investment  of 
$13  million,  which  citizens  were  able  to  ob- 
tain on  a  20-year  ba.sis  at  4  per  cent  interest. 
For  their  own  Investment  of  $200,000, 
stockholders  of  the  Andrews  Development 
Corporation  obtained  a  third   mortgage. 

CHANGE     IN    PL.ANS 

Tlie  267,619  sqmvre-foot  furniture  f.ictory 
opened  in  November,  1965.  Originally,  it 
was  planned  that  it  would  produce  low- 
medium  rang«  hardwood  furniture  for  the 
new  market  of  younger  f.imllies  that  Is  ex- 
pe<:ted  to  develop  late  in  this  decade.  But 
this  plan  was  ch.mged  when  M.ignuvox  ob- 
tained controlling  interest  in  the  parent  firm 
la^t  summer. 

Using  the  same  available  hardwoods,  the 
plant  Is  now  turning  out  fine  cabinets  for 
Magnavoxs  pre-so!d  market.  By  the  end 
of  this  year,  its  covml  of  250  employes  Is 
expected  to  double.  In  addition,  100  new 
Jol>s  in  sawmill  supplying  operations  will  be 
created. 

Furniture  m.iniif.icturlng  is  one  of  North 
Carolina's  oldeet  businesses,  but  Ajidrews 
Furniture  Industries  Inc.,  has  opened  new 
Job  opportunities  f)r  citizens  of  the  three 
most  s<juthwestern  counties  of  the  State. 
And  Mayor  Ferebee  siiys.  "Tlie  company's 
enormous  investment  in  dollivrs  and  con- 
fidence will  be  a  guide  for  s<-)und  economic 
growth  and  development  in  the  years  ahead." 

.Mready,  there  has  been  a  resurgence  of 
confidence  in  the  business  community,  the 
mayor  indicates.  "A  year  ago  no  one  was 
willing  to  take  a  chance.  The  only  way  to 
go  w-iB  down.  Now  with  the  new  f.actory,  new 
businesses  are  springing  up.  Investors  are 
plentiful.     We  are  on  our  way  again." 

Tlirough  the  Economic  Development  .'Ad- 
ministration, the  Congress  has  authorized  an 
extensive  program  of  Ifxuis  to  communitlee 
like  Andrews  wliere  clti/ens  are  willing  to 
bet  on  the  future  and  work  together  to 
achieve  it. 

President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  has  said  of 
this  program: 

"A  growing  nation  cannot  afford  to  waste 
thooe  resources,  human  and  natural,  which 
are  now  too  often  neglected  and  unused  In 
distressed  areas.  We  cannot  aJTord  the  loss 
of  buying  power  and  of  national  growth 
which  flow  from  widespread  poverty.  Above 
all,  we  cannot  afford  to  shut  out  large  num- 
bers of  our  fellow-citizens  from  the  fulfill- 
ment of  hope  which  is  shared  by  the  rest. 
For  that  would  be  the  denial  of  the  promise 
of  America  itself." 

Andrews  is  more  than  an  example.  It  is 
a  symbol  of  hoi>e  to  the  economically  hard 
pressed  of  faith  by  the  President  and  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  i>eople  that  the 
kind  of  community  action  that  saved 
Andrews  will  bring  a  rebirth  and  new  life  to 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  towns 
throughout  our  land. 
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Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  the  medicare  program  becomes 
available  July  1  to  many  of  our  ill  and 
suffering  elder  citizens. 

As  we  also  know,  many  of  them  are 
looking  forward  to  receiving  the  benefits 
under  the  program.  However,  because 
we  are  now  a  guideline  government  and 
because  of  bureaucratic  asininity.  some 
of  them  will  not  be  able  to  receive  the 
help  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 

The  Greensboro  DaUy  News,  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  North  Carolina,  in  the 
last  few  days  has  asked  some  very  cogent 
questions  on  its  editorial  pages. 

The  Daily  News  asks,  and  I  join  them 
in  their  inquiry,  if  redtape  is  to  be  valued 
above  human  life? 

In  my  hometown  of  Greensboro,  we 
have  some  of  the  most  modem  and  best 
equipped  hospital  facilities  to  be  found 
anywhere,  medical  centers  that  give  the 
very  best  treatment  they  can  offer  to  any 
person  in  need  of  medical  aid.  Yet.  they 
have  not  been  certified  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  as  qualified  to  treat  elder 
patients  in  need  under  the  medicare 
program. 

The  Daily  News  hopes,  as  I  do,  that  "no 
death  certificate  will  have  to  attribute 
a  single  fatality  to  gcvemmental  policy." 

So  that  others  may  have  knowledge  of 
this  governmental  barrier  to  health  and 
welfare,  I  would  like  to  reprint  the  Daily 
News  editorials  of  May  26,  "Barrier  to 
Medicine."  and  June  1,  "  Must'  Versus 
'Can't'." 

I  also  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  who,  I  believe, 
represents  the  opinion  of  m^ny  who  feel 
that  they  are  being  denied  service  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)   Daily  News, 
May  26,  1966) 
Barries   to   Medicare? 

With  the  advent  of  the  Medicare  program 
only  slightly  more  than  a  month  away,  ther* 
is  disturbing  news  that  many  hospitals  haw 
not  been  approved  for  Medicare  patients  and 
that  as  many  as  1,000 — embracing  15  percent 
of  the  nation's  hospital  beds — may  not  be  ap- 
proved because  of  their  failure  to  comply  wltll 
Title  Six  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Such  a  situation  causes  special  concern  in 
our  own  area.  A  Daily  News  survey  shotn 
that  no  Greensboro  boeplt&l  has  yet  beM 
formally  approved,  that  only  two  hospltali 
In  the  entire  heavily  populated  Upper  Pied- 
mont and  only  10  of  the  176  licensed  hospltali 
in  North  Carolina  had  met,  as  of  the  middl* 
of  this  week,  the  requirements  of  the  UA 
Public  Health  Service. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  Incomprehenstbla 
To  be  licensed  North  Carolina's  hospitals  hsd 
to'«come  up  to  certain  standards,  applied  bf 
both  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  Involving  fedenl 
funds,  and  the  State  Medicare  CommlssloB. 
We  had  asstuned  that  these  standards  safe- 
guarded construction,  equipment  and  prt^ 
feeslonal  staff. 

The  civil  rights  proviso  which  appears  to 
be  the  barrier  now  was  enacted  two  yean 
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ffof  .r.  .^  ^^^  happening  meanwhile 
that  It  is  only  on  the  very  eve  of  Medicare 
that  stepped-up  efforts  are  being  made  to 
bring  a  compliance  which  is  required  for  any 
federal  funds?  Why  do  these  efforts  reach 
the  acute  stage  when  it  could  virtually  nul- 
lify the  medical  program  to  which  the  state's 
and  the  nation's  elderly  citizens  have  been 
looking  forward  and  into  which  they  have 
poured  millions  of  their  own  dollars'' 

It  ha«  been  painfully  obvious  that  Medi- 
care will  tax  the  facilities  of  ererv  available 
hospital.  A  shortage  of  beds  and'  personnel 
will  undoubtedly  prove  the  program's  great- 
est  handicap.  Now  comes  a  situation  in 
which  civil  rights— and  this  is  no  attempt  to 
downgrade  them— are  being  put  above  basic 

^^u^r.^^^\  '^*'^*  '"  ^'"K  ^  happen  if 
Waslilngton  bureaucrats  have  not  gotten 
around  to  inspecting  all  hospltals—or  refuse 
to  approve  many  solely  because  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act — by  July? 

What  comes  first  when  sickness,  emergency 
or  death  threatens— suffering  patients  or  a 
Washington  guideline?  The  stiffering  will  be 
there  regardless  of  race:  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  races  in  illness. 

Beyond  that,  where  is  the  repeated  assur- 
ance when  Medicare  was  under  debate  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  program  to  hinder 
or  Interfere  with  freedom  of  choice  in  physi- 
cian or  hospital? 

Washington  hasnt  heard  any  howl  of  pro- 
test that  win  begin  to  compare  with  the  out- 
«ay  which  will  arise  if  Medicare  participants 
cannot  get  what  Is  coming  to  them  because 
of  bureaucracy,  red-tape  and  the  para- 
mountcy  of  any  other  cause  over  the  allevla- 
«on  of  human  suffering  and  the  saving  of 
human  life.  Mind  you,  we  are  not  talking 
about  any  segment  of  Medicare  patients,  but 
aai  of  them  and  Just  as  emphatically,  all  the 
city  s,  the  area's,  the  state's  and  the  nation's 
hospitals  and  medical  care  facilities 

What  is  to  be  held  up  at  the  cwt  of  hu- 
man life? 
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hospital  admonished,  in  humanity's  name  to 

tTnt^  ""^^v.^  ^'^'^^P*  ^^^  avalanche  of  pa- 

to  brinr         ""^   ""^^  ^™^^"'   '*  ^"P*^^ 

We    truly   hope    no    death    certificate    will 

.T   ""^  t""''"^   ^  «'»^'-  fauality   to  go  - 
ernmental  policy.  ^ 
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[Prom   the    Greensboro    (N.c  )    Daily   News 
June  1.  1966) 
"Must"  Versus  "Can't" 
A  state-wide  meeting  of  hospital  admin- 
istrators  and   accountants   in   Durham   last 

tT^^r^  ''^™^'*  ^y  '**  keynote  speaker  that 
the  Johnson  Medicare  system"  is  here  and 
that  hospitals,  whether  they  like  It  or  not 
must  accept  it. 

The  "must"  from  that  angle  sounds 
strange  in  the  ears  of  hospitals  and  public 
•like  since  they  have  been  hearing  in  re- 
cent days  that  only  10  of  North  Carolina's 
n^rly  200  licensed  hospltals-and  r^ne  In 
Greensboro— have  been  approved  for  ac- 
ceptance of  Medicare  patients  by  the  De- 
^rtment    of    Health,    Education    and    Wel- 

T^ie  hospitals,   their  spokesmen   have  re- 

^i^^^f^****'   '^'^  ''^"B  to  eot  ready  to 
take  Medicare  patient*  when  that  pro^m 
b«:omes   effecUve   July    1    but   have    yet   to 
learn  whether  they  will  qualify 
Inspection   teams   are  going   the  hospital 

^^f^"  ^ht  ^°^  ^""^  "^*^"-  ^^  may  be  com- 
pleted within  the  stipulated  time.  But  th^e 
b,  no  assurance  that  such  will  be  the  case, 
or  that  the  Inspection  will  r«ult  In  ap- 
Proval  for  a  subetantlal  percentage  of  ho^ 

We  agree  that  hospitals  should  and  "must- 
accept  Medicare  patients.  But  this  "must" 
*5?^^^  '^^^'^  ineffective  when  It  clashes 
mfm^  K^^f^'^  "•=*'''* "  Whenahum^ 
«  oZLaf.  '*  '*"'''•  ''""''"'"^  ^  "*"^  '^'^ 

l^e  least  that  can  be  done,  amidst  the 
JSi  ^'^'"f'°'^  ^  an  extension  oTa  rea- 
•raable  Ome  in  which  to  make  adjustment 
•wl  meet  standards;   and  meanwWlT^?y 


Dear    Mr.    Kornegay:     Thank     you     verv 

letter  of  May  20.  Another  matter  has  come 
to  my  attention  about  which  I  hope  Tou  cTn 
do  something.  As  you  already  know,  Medi^ 
c.are  becomes  effective  Ave  weeks  from  xL 
rrl.r.^°^'^^''^  *°  ""^^^"t  editorials  in  th^ 
fhird  of^;°  l''''^''\  t''  '^'  O'^'y  ^o"t  one! 
nZ\.\  the  general  hospitals  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  been  found  acceptable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  furnish  care  and  be  re 
imbursed  under  the  Medicare  Act 

vJ^J'^^l^'l  ^^""^  '"  ''""'^^  «"  ca^^s  t^  re- 

CUilRl^h^.  A T^r"*""  *''^  ^"^  VI  of  the 
Cl\nl  Rights  Act.  I  will  not  belabor  the  point 
that  any  government  contractor  is.  or  shou  d 
be  required  to  comply  with  the  Civil  Right^ 
Act.  I  disagree  with  the  Act  completelv  and 
^evocably  and  feel  that  It  Is  abso  uteiy  the 
worst  piece  of  legislation  any  Congress  hal 
ever  passed,  but  this  is  no  longer  the^sst!e 

The   issue   Is   that   government   inspectors 
have  thus  far  obviously  placed  Civil  rS 

suZin."'""''  f'^'^*"  °'  ^""^  ^'^^  ^^^  'nS 
suffering  populace.    For  example,  in  a  recent 

meeting  the  director  of  one  eastern  l^r^h 

Carolina  hospital  stated  that  he  ha^TorTeaS 

insisted  on  no  discrimination  either  among 

whilf^  .  ^  common  patient  facilities 
When  the  Inspectors  from  the  EqualEmp  ov 
men  Opportunities  Commission  .isitTd  thii 
hc^pital,  they  made  a  major  point  of  the  faci 
that  the  vast  majority  of  non-white  patient 
were  utilizing  ward  facilities  Pat'ents 

v.I^"^  ""^^l  ^  ^^^  ''^  semi-private  and  pri- 
vate rooms  but  the  majority  were  in  wa^ds 
The  hospital  administrator  poin^dourl^ 
you  and  I  can  both  appreciate,  that  th  w^ 
a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  patients 

f'ord  'Ity^'^'  °'  '^^"^  «'^P'y  couldC  a 
ford   higher  patient   accommodations      Yet 
undoubtedly  because  of  this  concentration  !n 

Z\\Tl  ra°?'"°^^"-«  th/"insTcto^ 
to  n.rnL  ^  ."*  approval  for  this  hospital 
T^ev  hi!  ^fT"^^  "'''*"  ^^«  Medicare  Act 
1^  tLn  fonr'*f,  '^^'^  particular  hospital  no 
i,  w,  ^^  times— naturally  at   consid- 

therl^^'^vf'^'^   ^   "^^    taxpaversTand   f  fii 
there  has  been  no  approval,    'hie  hosDital  to 
which  I  refer  Is  located  In  Ahoskie     ^ 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  Just  what  influence 

L°"tW^*'^l'do^e"'?'l'"  ""^  '^  matter"  such 
^.fK  !'       ^°  ^^^''  fao'^ever,  that  we  are  faced 
With  two  government  programs    both  snn 
posedly  designed  for  the  w^f^of  r^^nori?; 
^ups  but  Which  are  now  actually  Spring 

Sle  thev*"f  '^  ''^'"^  ''°  '^^'^y^e  thrvS 
people  they  are  supposed  to  benefit  the 
rights  granted  them  by  the  Congress 

As  our  spokesman  In  Washington   i  would 
1  ke  you  to  do  anything  and  evf^in^p^ 
Bible  to  see  that  this  inequity  Is  oorrert^ 
and  I  would  appreciate  hearing  thTr^u 
Of  your  acuon.    Time  Is  of  the  IssenceTwl 
are  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  tru/y  n^y 

^e  Cd°''Jr*f^  '•"'^^•^  adequate  me^'i 
Wn^i,  5  treatment  simply  because  one 
^^  ,  ^°"'"  ^P'awUng,  all  encompassing 
Pedwal  Government  has  not  yet  made  un  Ite 

^fui'Sbi*^?  ?>f  '•^'""•«  avallab^'t^C 
are  suitable  to  the  government.  The  blame 
tor  any  such  Inadmissions  wUl  h^  to^? 

wh.!^'';  .'^?''  °^  '^'^  CSover^ent 
whl^    interferes    with    both    the    right    of 

^^.^i^^i^T*"^  "^""~  *^  ertremrneeS 
jraus  cou^d  in  certain  cases,  be  the  difference 
between  life  and  death.  ^""ereace 

May  I  please  have  your  support  and  advice. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  June  2, 1966 
Miv  now.     Mr.  Speaker,  ye.sierdav  a 

beTs  of 'th'  S°'^^^-^'"^"  ^-ho  a.e  mem' 
t>ers  of  the  Democratic  study  group  were 
privileged  to  meet  ;.1th  mch-pro- 
nounc^  Tic-Nhat  Hanh,  a  Buddh'st 
moiik  from  South  VietnaiA.     He  is  the 

BaT'Hanh'^'T  ''""""l"'  «^'^'  ^^"^'^'^  «' 
Ban    Hanh    University    in    Saigon.     As 

du-ector  of  the  youth  for  social  service 
program  of  the  Unified  Buddhist  Church 
he  ti-ains  young  people  for  work  in  social 
reconstruction  in  the  villages.  Through 
this  and  his  leadership  of  the  Buddhist 
Little  Peace  Corps,  he  has  been  in  close 
contact  With  the  peasants-who  make 
iTtioS  ^'""^  ""^  ^^'  Vietnamese  S>lu. 

The  Venerable  Nhat  Hanh  Is  tlip  edi- 
tor of  the  leading  Buddhist  weekly.  Thien 
My-_pronounced  Tien  Me-and  director 

£i.on  ^a"^,'''^.'*  publishing  hous?^' 
Saigon.  A  leader  among  the  intellec- 
^f'  'h"  Vietnam,  he  Is  one  of  the  cous- 
in n,,^:^?".'''^  ^'^^^  ^"'l  ^he  auihoi  of 
10  published  books. 

Although  he  is  not  here  as  an  official 
representative  of  the  Buddhist  leSr 
f«/lf■f^^  particularly  weU  equipped  to 
talk  to  us  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
both  the  United  States  and  his  l^n 
country.  He  has  been  an  rntimate 
friend  of  the  Venerable  Trl  Quang  JS-  "o 

Wm'in  "I'qii  7^  -^^  Quang^who'cabled 
hirn  in  1964  to  give  up  his  studies  and 
ecturmg  at  Columbia  University  to  re- 
turn to  Vietnam. 

He  speaks  with  the  familiarity  of  one 
who  has  participated  in  the  center  of  the 
decisionmaking  group  of  the  Buddhist 
community.     Thich  Nhat  Hanh  released 
the  foUowmg  statement  under  date  of 
June  I.  1966.     It  contains  the  thoughts 
of  one  who  is  clearly  close  to  his  countrv 
It  contains  suggestions  for  a  solution  in 
Vietnam  that  parallel  ones  put  forth  bv 
enlightened  American  leaders.    In  addi- 
tion. It  gives  assurance  that  such  solu- 
tion would  have  to  be  accepted  bv  the 

n^t^^'^^v,  ^"    ^^^'    ^^^P«^t   "    is    most 
noteworthy. 

Statement  or  the  Venerable  Nhat  Hanh 
June  1,  1966 

H,f»'l,''^"."'f^'''°^  *^*  ^-  S-  Consulate  in 

fouthr  m  th  °^"*  .^'^  ^^  Vietnamese 
youths.  In  the  past  four  days  five  Viet- 
namese have  Immolated  themselves  by  fire 
eome  of  them  leaving  behind  messages  ex- 
plaining that  their  actions  were  tTprotest 
against  VB.  policy  in  South  Vletna^.^  Dur- 
ing my  short  visit  to  your  country  I  have 
n^n./^^^'f 'I  "■'^'^  *^y  t^«  VlJtnamese 
Amerlcl^^'"  ^^'^'^^  ''°  "''""^'^  ^"'i- 

noi  TnH  a"'5  *"•  ^  *«^e  yo"  that  I  am 
not  anti-American.  Indeed,  it  is  preciselv 
because  I  do  have  a  great  respect  andS^i! 
tlon  for  America  that  I  have  undertaken  this 
long  voyage  to  your  country,  a  Toyage  which 
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entails  great  personal  risk  for  me  upon  my 
return  to  South  Vietnam.  Yet  I  assume  this 
risk  willingly  because  I  have  faith  that  if 
the  American  public  can  begin  to  understand 
something  of  what  the  Vietnamese  people 
feel  about  what  Is  happening  in  our  country. 
much  of  the  unnecessary  tragedy  and  misery 
being  endured  by  both  our  peoples  might  be 
eliminated. 

The  demonstrations,  the  self-im.Tn^l.itions. 
and  the  protests  which  we  are  witnessing  in 
Vietnam  are  dramatic  reflections  of  the  frus- 
trations which  the  Vietnamese  people  feel 
at  being  so  effectively  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  determination  of  tfietr 
country's  future.  80  years  of  French  domi- 
nation over  Vietnam  were  ended  by  a  long 
and  bloody  Struggle,  waged  and  won  by  the 
Vietnamese  people  against  overwhelming 
odds.  During  the  twelve  years  since  inde- 
pendence most  Vietnamese  have  remained 
without  a  voice  In  the  nation's  destiny,  :ind 
this  at  a  time  when  the  nation  is  being  sub- 
jected to  a  destructive  force  far  surpassing 
anything  ever  before  seen  In  our  country. 
If  antl-Amerlcanlsm  seems  to  be  emerging 
as  a  focus  for  some  of  the  recent  protests, 
It  Is  because  the  Vietnamese  people  recog- 
nize that  It  is  really  only  the  awesome  US. 
power  which  enables  the  Saigon  go\-ernmeutB 
to  rule  without  a  popular  mandate  and  to 
follow  policies  contrary  to  the  aspiration* 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  This  is  not  the 
Independence  for  which  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple fought  so  valiantly. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  today  pits  brother 
against  brother,  the  Viet  Cong  against  the 
supporters  of  the  Saigon  government.  Both 
sides  claim  to  represent  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, but  In  reality  neither  side  does.  The 
moet  effective  Viet  Cong  propaganda  says 
that  the  Saigon  governments  are  mere  pup- 
pets of  the  U.S..  corrupt  lackeys  of  the  im- 
perialists. 

Every  escalation  of  the  war,  every  new 
contingent  of  U.S.  troops  confirms  these 
charges  and  wins  new  recruits  to  the  Viet 
Cong,  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  now  thirst  desperately  for 
petkce  and  oppose  any  further  expansion  cJf 
the  war.  They  see  clearly  that  the  present 
policy  of  constant  escalation  only  puts  peace 
ever  further  Into  the  future  and  merely  guar- 
antees an  even  greater  destruction  of  Viec- 
n&meae  society.  There  are  now  more  than 
300.000  Americans  In  my  country,  most  of 
them  knowing  and  caring  little  about  our 
customs  and  practices  and  many  of  them  In- 
vcdved  in  destroying  Vietnamese  pe<iple  and 
property. 

This  creates  friction  which  generously 
fe«ds  the  anti-American  propaganda,  and  the 
fact  that  the  war  kills  far  more  innocent 
peoaants  than  It  does  Viet  Cong  is  a  tragic 
reaJlty  of  life  In  the  Vietnamese  countryside. 
Thoae  who  escape  death  by  bombings  must 
oft«i}  abandon  their  destroyed  villages  and 
seek  shelter  In  refugee  camps  where  life  Is 
even  more  miserable  than  it  was  in  the  vil- 
lages. In  general,  these  people  do  not  blame 
the  Viet  Cong  for  their  plight.  It  is  the  men 
In  the  planes,  who  drop  death  and  destruc- 
tli>n  from  the  skies,  who  appear  to  them  to 
be  their  enemies.  How  can  they  see  it  other- 
wise? 

The  United  States  chooses  to  support  those 
elements  in  Vietnam  which  appear  to  be 
most  devoted  to  the  U.S.'s  wishes  for  Viet- 
nam's future.  But  these  elements  have  never 
b«cn  viewed  by  the  Vietnamese  people  as 
their  spokesmen.  Diem  was  not.  nor  were 
Diem's  successors.  Thus,  it  has  t>een  the 
U.S.'s  antipathy  to  popular  government  in 
,South  Vietnam,  together  with  its  hope  for 
an  ultimate  military  solution,  which  has 
not  only  contradicted  the  deepest  asplratlorvs 
of  the  Vietnameee  people,  but  actually  un- 
dermined the  very  objective  for  which  we  be- 
lieve Americans  to  be  flghUng  in  Vietnam. 

To  us.  America's  first  objective  Ls  to  hav« 
an  anti-communist,  or  at  least  a  non-com- 


mur.;.'-t.  Vietnam,  whereas  the  Vietnamese 
people  s  objective  is  tx)  have  peace.  They  dis- 
like roninuip.iani,  but  they  dislike  war  even 
more,  especially  after  twenty  years  of  fight- 
ing md  bitterness  which  has  routed  the  very 
fabr'.c  of  Vietnamese  life  Equally  impor- 
tant, we  now  see  clearly  that  continuance 
of  the  wir  is  more  likely  to  spread  commu- 
nism  in   Vietnam   than   to  contain   It. 

The  new  social  class  of  military  officers 
and  romniercants  which  h,is  been  created  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  U  S  involvement,  a 
cliSB  of  sycophants  •* ho  .support  the  w.u  for 
crass  economic  reasons,  are  not  the  people 
to  wham  \C;i.<-.hington  should  listen  if  it  sin^ 
cerely  wishes  to  hear  the  voice  of  South 
Vietnam  Tl^e  Vietnamese  people  reject  with 
scorn  this  corrupt  and  self-seeltlng  class 
which  c^ires  neither  for  Vietrnvm  nor  for  the 
great  ideals  of  .America,  but  tiiinks  only  of 
its  own  interests. 

The  opinion  is  7)ften  expressed  that  there 
is  no  alternative  to  the  present  US.  policy  in 
Vietnam,  neithep-ocn  the  political  nor  the 
military  side.  The  non-cominunist  alterna- 
tives to  a  milit.i.ry  dictaiorsliip  are  said  to  be 
too  fraKinented  to  offer  a  stable  alternative, 
and  a  cease-fire  and  US.  withdrawal  are  con- 
sidered unfeasible  because  it  is  feared  that 
the  Viet  Cong  will  t.ako  over  the  country  by 
terror 

The  Vietnamese  people  recognize  both  of 
these  d.meers.  but  they  also  recognize  the 
litter  futility  of  the  present  course  and  the 
catastrophic  effects  which  it  is  having  on  our 
society  Furthermore,  we  do  not  agree  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  a  military  dictator- 
ship Tlie  force  of  Vietnamese  nationalism 
IS  such  an  allernS^ive.  Indeed,  this  Is  the 
sole  force  which  can  prevent  the  complete 
disiiitegratuin  of  South  Vietnam  a.id  it  is  the 
force  around  which  all  Vietnamese  can  unite. 
But  nationalism  cannot  attain  lt.s  effective 
potential  In  the  present  Vietname.se  politi- 
cal climate  where  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment invites  open  persecution  upon  oneself 
and  identification  with  it  discredits  one  In 
the  eyes  of  the  people. 

More  than  a  decade  of  this  atmosphere  has 
served  to  drive  many  of  tlie  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalists into  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
and  many  others  of  them  Into  an  ominous 
silence  L.i-st  year  an  effort  by  a  prominent 
group  of  nationalists  to  circulate  a  mild  pe- 
tition requesting  peace  negotiations  between 
the  South  Vietnamese  (government  and  the 
NX  F  w.is  so  brutally  attacked  by  the  gov- 
ernment that  we  are  not  likely  to  hear  from 
them  s(K)n  again,  despite  their  having  at- 
tained son-.e  5  000  signers  in  less  than  throe 
days  time 

Tc<lay  the  means  for  nationalist  e.^pres- 
slon  rests  mainly  with  the  Vletname.se  Bud- 
dhists, who  alone  command  sufficient  popu- 
lar support  to  spearhead  a  protest  for  popu- 
lar go\ernment.  This  Is  not  a  new  role  for 
Vietnamese  Buddhism,  for  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Vietnamese  peasants.  Buddhism  and  na- 
tionalism are  inseparably  entwined.  The 
historic  accident jthat  made  the  populariza- 
tion of  Christianity  in  Vietnam  coincident 
with  France's  subjection  of  Vietnam  created 
this  image. 

The  repression  of  our  faith  by  the  French 
and  by  FYesident  Diem  strengthened  it. 
And  today,  when  the  Buddhist  attempt  to 
give  expression  to  the  long  pent-up  wishes 
of  the  submerged  and  Ignored  Vietnamese 
masses  is  met  by  the  gunfire  and  tanks  of  the 
Vietnamese  army,  the  Vietnamese  people. 
Buddhist  and  non-Buddhlst  alike,  clearly  8e« 
whose  action  reflects  our  national  heritage 
and  whose  action  betrays  this  heritage. 

Thus,  although  the  Vietnamese  people  may 
loee  skirmishes  because  they  have  no  foreign 
sources  of  support,  the  crude  victories  of  th« 
Saigon  generals  serve  merely  to  weaken  their 
credibility  while  confirming  the  Viet  Cong's 
propaganda  claim  that  the  government  cares 
nothing  about  the  people.  Ths  Buddhist 
efforts  are  designed,  not  to  weakMX  Vietnam's 


resisUmce,  but  to  create  a  genuine  will  to 
resist. 

Differences  do  exist  among  the  Buddhists, 
the  Catholics,  and  the  other  sects,  but  they 
would  not  be  unsurmountable  If  there  were 
a  climate  in  Vietnam  that  encouraged  unity. 
But  there  are  those  who  see  a  unified,  popu- 
hu-,  nationalist  movement  in  Vietnam  as  a 
threat  to  themselves.  Such  persons  help  to 
sow  disunity  and  then  use  the  disunity  which 
they  create  as  a  pretext  for  retiiining  power 
No.  we  do  not  accept  the  evaluation  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  present  type  of 
government. 

The  second  argument  offered  for  coiilluu- 
Ing  present  U.S.  policy  is  that  a  ceivse-tire 
and  U.S.  withdrawal  would  merely  leave 
Vietnam  to  the  conununists.  This  argument 
we  must  also  reject.  The  Viet  Cong  grow 
stronger  because  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
Saigon,  not  because  of  Its  comniunist  ideo- 
logy or  its  terror.  If  South  Vietnam  could 
achieve  a  government  which  was  clearly  re- 
sponsive to  the  basic  aspirations  of  the  Viet- 
namese i>eople  and  which  was  truly  Inde- 
pendent, there  would  no  longer  be  any  basis 
for  popular  support  for  the  rebels.  Indeed, 
the  rebels  would  have  lost  their  reason  to 
rebel,  and  if  any  guerrilla  activity  were  to 
continue  the  Vietnamese  people  would  have 
the  will  to  resist  It  for  they  could  identify 
it  as  being  hostile  to  Vietnamese  national- 
ism, contrary  to  the  {people's  longing  for 
peace  and  reconstruction,  and  tlierefore  of 
foreign  Inspiration.  , 

Since  coming  to  the  United  States  I  h;.ve 
been  asked  repeatedly  to  outline  concrete 
proposals  for  ending  the  strife  In  Vietnam. 
Although  I  am  not  a  politician  and  cannot 
therefore  suggest  every  detail  of  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement,  the  general  direction  which 
such  a  solution  must  take  is  quite  clear  to 
me  and  to  many  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
It  does  not  Involve  the  U.S.  In  any  negotia- 
tions with  Hanoi.  Peking,  or  the  N.L.P.  To 
the  Vietnamese  people  such  talks.  If  neces- 
sary, are  the  proper  province  of  Vic.tnamese 
officials  rather  than  of  Washington. 

My  solution  would  be  along  the  following 
lines; 

1.  A  cess.ition  of  the  bombing,  north  and 
south. 

2.  Limitation  of  all  military  operations  by 
US.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  to  defen- 
sive actions:  In  effect,  a  cease-fire  if  the  Viet 
Cong  respond  In  kind. 

3.  A  convincing  demonstration  of  the  U.S. 
Intention  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Viet- 
nam over  a  specified  period  of  months,  with 
withdrawal  actually  beginning  to  take  place 
as  a  sign  of  sincerity. 

4.  A  clear  statement  by  the  U  S.  of  Its 
desire  to  help  the  V^letnamese  people  to  have 
a  government  truly  responsive  to  Vietnamese 
aspirations,  and  concrete  U.S  actions  to  im- 
plement this  statement,  such  as  a  refusal  to 
support  one  group  in  preference  to  another, 

5.  A  generous  effort  to  help  rebuild  the 
destruction  which  has  been  wreaked  upon 
Vietnam,  such  aid  to  be  completely  free  of 
ideological  and  political  strings  and  there- 
fore not  viewed  ,is  an  affront  to  Vietnamese 
inde{>endence. 

Such  a  program  Lf  implemented  with  suf- 
ficient vigor  to  convince  the  now  under- 
standably sceptical  Vietnamese  people  of  its 
sincerity  offers  the  best  hope  for  uniting 
them  In  a  constructive  effort  and  for  re- 
storing stability  to  South  Vietnam, 

The  plan  Is  not  perfect,  for  the  question 
remains  of  how  can  the  U.S.  be  sure  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  the 
Viet  Cong  would  cooperate  -in  such  a  ven- 
ture. Insofar  as  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment Is  concerned,  the  p>ast  statements  of 
Premier  Ky  have  clearly  Indicated  his  un- 
willingness to  seek  a  peaceful  end  to  the 
war.  In  fact,  it  has  been  the  contradiction 
between  the  aggressive  words  of  Saigon  and 
the  peaceful  statements  of  Washington 
which  has  so  dlscr^lted  the  so-called  U.S. 
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peace   offensive   of   last   winter.     The   with- 

thus   be   a  necessary   pre-condition   fnr  7,!^^ 
plementation  of  suci  a  pi^         ^'^  ^°'  ''^- 

^"k"u?h"^ietr.\?jrir^.c?fr 

beginning  of  an  Amerl^ai^  w^di^wal  would 

Ts  Sr",^'^'  ^'''  ^°"^'^  Posmr  that  t 
iooS.        ^"'    "^   Alternative    but    to 

thfn^^'^;  ^\  ^'"^  """"^  question  why  l  ask 

in  the  worlf  ^"^  ^'  strongest  nation 
1"  i,ne  world.  No  one  can  accuse  if  r,f 
cowardice  If  it  choost«  to  seek  ^^T  t'  ^ 

gests  that  she  has  the  tyot>>ntioi  »«  S 

the  world  this  leadership^         '''  ^  P'*'"'^* 
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encourage  smaU-denomlnatlon  sales  to  in^. 
vlduals,  as  he  asked  "why  not  ^^h^  !^, 
cat  share  In  this  wSlf^i?"  ^  *^"  "*""' 

This  is  not  good  legislation.    Cbnifress  win 
be  in  error  to  pass  it.  vAJugress  wui 
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Representatives  sets  forth  the  ^ews  nf 

many     thoughtful      American.     iT  , 

worth  of  careful  considTraUon  ' 
LB.J,  Loan  Pool  Plan  Unwise 
Its    regrettable    that    the    rr  tj     tr 

Representatives  saw  fit  T^esdav  t^^  "'^  °^ 

206-190    President      iW^.1^    .  ^  ^  P^^  by 

the  Senate    w^ichK        "  "°''  ^oes  back  to 

celling  on  the  fed^rfi  debt  ®''^''  ^"^"' 

«.Sm^lenfr,;nrr'-"3-^^-''vebeen 

ha^e^Ser^T'Strh'Tb  ^r^^^^--'^^ 
M  Americans  for  Democratfr  At'"'  ^'°"P« 
CIO  and  National  Parn"rs  Union  ,!°"'  "^^ 
with  the  GOP.         '^^™i^'^s  Union  have  sided 

woSd  l^n'Tease'^lnT^lesT  '^"  '^^  P^P<'«^I 
i;..ten  mo^er  Jrton-^Lr-,^ger^- 

criu^thl?  if  V'^^'   ^''°   *Sreed   ^ith    GOP 

tof  -™  Sit^  r^Ve^  s 

app^'l"funds''to°^„'if"^^^  ^°'-"^   l^'-^^'-tc 
tw«n   th.   ,  '^^^^  "P  ^^^  difference  be- 

retes  ^id   n„^  ^^'^   ^^  ^'eher  Interest 
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peEi  Ji^Jf^;.  ^-  SP^^^'-.  I  have 
pefltnission  to  Insert  in  the  Record  the 

foftowing    article    from    the    Chit^o's 

American    of    May    27,    1966.    by^n 

cer^n.T^'^  '^f^  "^*  '''^^^"o^  con- 
cerning the  conflict  in  southeast  Asia- 

SECRET     UNITED     StaTES-ChINA     A.R     WaR     IN 

Viet 
(By  Stan  Carter) 
Washincton.— Americans      and      Chm...^ 
Communists    have    been    shooting    at    S 

^:'i^^  "^^^'"^  ''^^^  ^^-^  itlln  N^t^ 

UnTf^TtltL'^nf''  ""  """^^  ^«1  between 
ci^ftlu^^'""  P''^"^'^  ^'^  C*^"^^-  anu-alr- 

rfaflTnU^eSe-J^^^T  '^'^ 

DENY    SHOOTTNC    OVER    CHINA 

Dcspite.a  television  report  to  the  con-r-irv 

Sir^hat'thf^r  '^'"^^"^ ''-^   S  a 
acniai   that   the  American   planes  that  chr^t 

^TNorth  vfetT^   '"°  on^iari^cro^^s^' 
Th»r       ,       "''"'"^^-^^'"ese  border 

•^."rrs."^°v^\::rk?n^  ^--j^-'- 

^u      I  ^  '°^^  without  protest 

welks  t^'^^'^J""^"  ""'  "^<^  «^'n«e  MIG  2 

t^tlia^Xin  ZA  ;7elU'7^'e  ^'^^ 

DOWNED   NORTH    VICT   PI^NE 

North  Viet  Nam  the  same  Z"  at  ^ut^Z 

^^me  time,  and  thought  thai' if  w«  vorui 

Vietnamese  instead  of  Chinese  "' 

Peking    produced    photos    of    the    Mrr-c 

On  a  news  show  last  nleht   ORq  <=♦-♦„  ^ 

planes  returned  safel  "  "  A"^^"<^''« 

WHICH    SIDE    OF    BORDER 

bources  said   that    evcor.*-   *^-'  ».. 
open  confrontation     ^  ^"^  "  ^  ^^^ 


Tbe  Rhode  Island  Jayceet  and 
Mental  Healtb 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1966 

the  following  speech:  '"Ciuae 

The  Rhode  Island  Jatcees  and 
Mental  Health 
(By  Congressman  John  E  Pocartt  rir..     . 
Junior  Chamber   of   Commence    j^^^^^^^ 
R.I..   Nov.  20.   1965)  -"'irmonj. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  back  in  H.r 
ponds  woods,    these   lakes   and 

rL'4-.^:;^"2°roH;f-- 

identify  you  with  Junfr,r  x,.       i°*'    '^'''^'^""^ 
"S™,  ""■  '«°e""»"  H  ,™f  d"*i>-  .    " 

citizen-:     Th^»  o  ^"'*   coumrvs 

Because  Of  o„r      "°'  ^""P'^'  Platitudes/ 

to  discuss  all  these  thlngs-l  wim  fn 

the  Javcees  nf  nK«rf„  t  >       .  "'   -^  s'l'ute 

....  ,n  .°S"p2.''o5'^:n'S».'.:?.'n"""  "'- 

KrirH:--:^.-"  Sd"  = 
=7Li?~'iS=U:or?„- 

more  Import.int  f.  th?  nSw  ,„r     ""      '^'" 

wi?;%r;rsrci;e'sf™°'"" 
oni-^.rrdSi:£^H'!-'-'.'?. 

'ts  nitieth  year  of  iktvIoo  ♦«  .i,  ■^((•uj 

this  State.  ^*  ^  *^*  P*«P'e  of 

.™^*r'"i*;2J.'nS",1.»'w;?e-,;ed"".n" 
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on  tlie  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
I  have  also  become  aware  of  m.any  pressing 
needa  which  have  stlJl  not  been  met.  and 
which  must  be  met  before  we  wUl  have  fuJ- 
Olled  our  obll^tlori  to  the  mentally  Ul. 

t  am  proud  that  the  Rhode  Island  Junior 
Chamber  of  Oonunerce — through  Iw  various 
chapters — Joined  In  this  collective  effort  to 
meet  these  pressing  needs.  It  did  not  stand 
idly  by,  waiting  for  the  Association  for  Men- 
tal Health  and  related  groups — working  with 
the  Federal  government — to  do  the  Job.  It 
Joined  forcBS  with  us  In  the  best  tradition 
of  Rhode  Island — and  New  England — cooper- 
ating to  achieve  social  goals  desired  by  all 
our  citizens. 

The  South  County  chapter  of  the  Jayceee 
has  built  a  center  for  mental  health  rehab- 
ilitation. The  Charlho  chapter,  located— 
as  all  of  you  may  know — In  a  rural  f^rm 
district,  has  cleared  the  land  donated  by  a 
private  citizen  and  Is  now  in  the  prcx:ess  of 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  rehabilitation 
facility  to  be  called  "Camp  Hope." 

The  Barrlngton  chapter  has  sponsared 
fund  drives  resulting  in  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  financial  support.  And  the  chap- 
ter in  Providence  Ls  working  with  Father 
Robert  Blair  at  the  State  Mental  HospltaJ  on 
the  problem  of  the  rehabilitation  of  institu- 
tionalized persons. 

Further,  the  State  Chairman  for  Mental 
Health  and  Retardation — Mr.  William  Mars- 
land — has  organized  a  series  of  orieiilatian 
meetings  to  acquaint  local  Jaycee  chapters  on 
problems  and  projects  in  the  ment.iJ  health 
area. 

This,  of  course,  is  Glocester  Chapter  Char- 
ter Night — the  occ^ion  being — I  believe— 
the  extension  of  charter  to  Glocester  by  the 
BurrillvUle  chapter  of  the  Jaycees.  This  Is 
a  special  occasion — a  social  occasion — a  time 
for  celebration — but  It  Ls  also  a  time  for  stock 
taking — for  asking  yourselves  what  projects 
you  will  undertake,  as  a  chapter  of  the  Jay- 
cees. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  area  where  cit- 
izen action  has  greater  opportunity  for  rich 
rewards — no  area  of  health  which  is  more 
challenging — than  the  mental  health  field. 
The  passage  of  the  btstoric  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation  legislation  in  1963 
by  the  Congress  m.arked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era — but  that  era  is  slow  in  coming  to 
birth.  Citizen  action  is  more  important  than 
ever  before — and  I  want  to  tell  you  why, 

I  am  proud  to  have  participated  in  the 
activities  of  the  88th  Congress  which  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  Mental  Retardation  and 
Commxinlty  Mental  Health  Centers  CorLstruc- 
tlon  Act .  of  1963.  and  Mental  Retardation 
Planning  Amendments  of  1963.  As  part  of 
this  package  the  Congress  approved  funds 
for  the  construction  of  community  centers 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  111 
and  retarded  persons.  Ho^-ever.  at  that 
time  funds  for  staffing  the  centers  were 
drc^ped  from  the  bill.  This  year  the  89th, 
Congress  approved  $73  5  million  over  3  years 
for  Initial  grants,  and  additional  sums  for 
contintilng  grrants.  This  year,  too — and  a 
yestf  late — funds  were  also  provided  to  meet 
initial  stafttng  costs  of  technical  and  profes- 
storval  personnel  in  commtinlty  mental  health 
centers. 

We  estimate  that  the  centers  will  receive 
more  than  t325  million  over  the  next  7  years 
for  staffing  assistance.  More  than  $100  mil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years  will  be  available  to 
train  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  and 
handicapped  children. 

What  I  have  said  with  these  statistics  Is 
that  the  Congress  has  enacted  laws  that — If 
properly  implemented — can  do  much  to  as- 
sist the  mentally  111  and  retarded — and  their 
families— all  sicrooa  this  Nation. 

Let  me  repeat  the  words — "If  properly  Lm- 
plemented."  This  Is  aa  important  and  ur- 
gent point,  and  one  that  I  made  Just  a  cou- 
ple ot  weeks  ago  before  the  Rhode  Island 
Chapter  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 


dren at   the  Ladd  Srlv«l   in  Exeter      It  is  a 
matter  of  ereat  concern  to  me. 

If  Federal  programs  of  as.sistance  are  to  be 
used  efTectiveiy  in  any  State,  there  naist  be 
elaborate  planning  at  the  State  level.  We 
cannot  do  it  from  Washington.  Here  In 
Rhode  I.^land,  such  proups  as  yours  — work- 
ing with  the  State  Mental  Health  As.socia- 
tion— can  do  much  to  clear  up  que.stions  of 
priorities  and  needs  in  localities  within  tqe 
State.  The  1963  legislation  specifically 
called  for  citizen  participation  in  mental 
health  planning,  and  while  the  Mental 
Health  .Association  has  the  main  burden  of 
this  charge,  the  a.55i-^tance  you  cm  provide^ 
as  young  people  with  plenty  of  know-how 
nt  the  kx-al  level — should  be  an  invaluable 
resource   for  the  .Association   to  draw  upon. 

Those  in  positions  of  leadership  must  not 
be  allowed  to  forget  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral support  and  the  inten.se  need  f<ir  rapidly 
getting  under  way  a  meaningful  program  to 
ease  the  burden  of  mental  Ill-health  on  the 
community.  New  hope  for  the  retarded  and 
for  their  families  is  within  Rhode  Islanders' 
grasp  We  Rhode  Islanders  must  not  delay 
In  using  every  means  to  equip  and  a-ssist 
those  who  are  mentally  ill  to  assume  a  pro- 
ductive role  in  society. 

LeKlslatio.n  enacted  before  1965  authorized 
Federal  funds  for  State  planning  to  supply 
better  services  to  the  mentally  ill  and  men- 
tally ret.irded.  It  also  provided  funds  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  facilities  to  care 
for  exceptional  children  and  provided  a 
means  of  giving  teacher  training  for  special 
education.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Rhode 
Island's  State  officials  will  soon  act  to  take 
full  advantage  of  these  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  problem  of  financing,  you  here  to- 
night can  help  raise  matching  funds  from 
foundations,  other  civic  groups.  State  and 
Ix-al  funds,  and  other  sources.  When  funds 
are  short,  it  may  bo  necessary  to  support  new 
legislation  to  finance  mental  health  pri>- 
grams.  The  times  have  changed,  and  so  the 
traditional  role  of  supporting  mental  health 
le?islation  must  broaden  to  Include  support 
of  the  financial  means  for  these  program,?. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Providence 
Journal,  which  pointed  ovit  that  Governiir 
Chafee's  idministration  can  get  by  without 
new  taxes,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  falUng  short 
of  Che  expectations  of  a  modern  and  progres- 
.■^ive  society.  The  editorial  was  called  ■.Ade- 
quate Government  Cannot  be  Cheap."  and  I 
hope  that  all  of  you — and  the  Governor— 
re:,(1  it  carefully. 

Of  course  money  is  not  the  sole  solution 
to  this  complex  problem  of  bringing  the  best 
possible  health  services  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

.At  the  President's  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Health,  called  to  deal  with  the 
mast  pressing  health  needs  of  the  Nation,  the 
opening  discissions  of  the  conference  cen- 
tered on  health  manpower.  For  health  man- 
power—or the  lack  of  it — Is  going  to  shape 
and  limit  the  health  care  we  can  provide  and 
the  healt.h  protection  that  we  can  offer  the 
American  people  in  the  years  ahead. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  psychi.itrists  to 
ma'Ke  a  worthwhile  contribution  here.  You 
cin.  for  example,  help  see  to  it  that  the  peo- 
ple in  your  communities  know  of  and  use 
available  facilities,  and  you  may  be  able  to 
help  recruit  mental  health  manpower. 

There  Is  another  thing  that  you  can  do 
for  Rhode  Island.  Most — or  at  least  many  — 
of  you  young  pe<^^ple  are  parents.  Now.  we 
need  to  develop  our  psychiatric  services  for 
children,  and  launch  new  program.?  of  pri- 
mary pieventlon  along  the  lines  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
and  the  Newport  Schor>l  Depirtment — this  i.s 
a  p. lot  project  involving  evaluation  of  chil- 
dren showing  problems  In  adjustment  in 
kindergarten  through  the  third  grade 

You  as  parents  are  in  constant  contact 
with   the   children   of   Glocester.     By    virtue 


of  this  contact  you  will  be  able  to  identify 
children  in  your  conimunlty  who  have  de- 
veloping emotional  problems.  You  can  work 
through  your  Parent-Teachers  Association  to 
seek  out  and  put  Into  practice  programs  de- 
signed to  prevent  these  emotional  difficulties 
l>efore  they  occur. 

Many  such  programs,  attempted  In  various 
school  systems,  have  met  with  good  success. 
Often  a  crisis  may  arise  when  a  child  does 
poorly  In  school  because  of  language  diffi- 
culties. The  employment  of  a  speech  thera- 
pist by  the  school  system  to  work  on  speech 
difficulties  has  forestalled  many  problen.3 
and  Improved  school  achievement.  Con- 
ferences scheduled  with  frequency  between 
the  teacher  and  parents  to  discuss  the  cliilds 
academic  .progress  and  general  adjustment 
have  been  helpful  In  coordinating  the  efforUs 
of  parents  and  teachers,  and  in  alerting 
teachers  to  possible  stress  situations  in  the 
home — such  as  the  birth  of  a  new  brother  or 
sister. 

Other  schools  have  found  that  visits  by 
the  school  nurse  to  the  home  of  children 
who  are  frequently  ill,  often  give  school 
officials  insight  Into  problems  the  child 
might  be  facing  in  the  home  that  produce 
emotional  stress. 

Various  orientation  meetings  for  new 
parents,  open-door  policies  on  the  part  of 
principals  to  parents,  and  group  discussion 
between  parents,  teachers,  psychologists  and 
mental  health  workers,  are  all  helpful  in 
eliminating  the  causes  of  emotional  prob- 
lems In  children. 

Today,  of  the  more  than  half  a  million 
mentally  ill  patients  in  instiltition.i  in  the 
United  States,  the  numbers  of  patients  in 
the  lO-to-24  age  group  is  increasing  rapidly, 
lu  contrast  to  the  number  ot  patients  In  all 
other  age  groups.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  in  America  a  total  of  some  four  million 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 

Because  one  fourth  of  all  Americans  are 
In  our  Nations'  classrooms  and  because  there 
Is  a  fundamental  relationship  between  Intel- 
lectual and  emotional  development,  the 
schools — through  strengthened  mental  health 
programs — are  our  best  hope  for  reversing 
the  waste  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  youth. 

There  Is  at  this  time  no  health  area  that 
is  crying  so  loudly  for  the  attention  of  our 
citizens.  Not  only  Is  the  challenge  of  help- 
ing the  next  generation  open  to  all — the 
mentally  111  and  the  mentally  retarded  of  all 
age  groups  are  watting  for  assistance. 

This  assistance  Is — In  part,  at  least — being 
hampered  by  lack  of  forceful  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  more  fortvmate  of  our  citizens — 
such  as  those  of  you  here  tonight. 

Tills  we  can — and  must — do  something 
about.  In  the  tradition  of  New  England — 
and,  of  course,  of  Rhode  Island — we  must 
assist  our  less  fortunate  neighbors  who  have 
been  struck  by  mental  disease,  Just  as  our 
ancestors  assisted  their  neighbors  when  they 
were  victims  of  Indian  attack. 

If  we  fight  this  fight  and  win  It,  the  day 
will  come  when — Jtist  as  the  Indian  names 
are  preserved  (on  our  maps) — the  names  of 
the  kinds  of  mental  illness  will  be  preserved 
In  books  for  the  curious  to  read — and  will 
hold  uc  terror  for  anyone,  anymore. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1966 

Ml-  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  In- 


terest In  the  Portland  Oregonlan's  com- 
ment  on   President   Johnson's   foreign 
poLcy  address  at  Princeton  University 
The   Oregonlan   describes  the  Presi- 
dent s  response  to  academic  criticism  of 
U.S  policy  In  Vietnam  as  measured  and 
restrained.    It  goes  on  to  suggest  the 
President  s  words  be  pondered  by  those 
whose  protests  have  been  less  restrained 
,  ,  Vl^  newspaper  contends  In  an  editor- 
al  that  dissent  would  be  more  effective 
^, it  recognized  the  disparities  the  Presi- 
dent pomts  out  between  academic  the- 
ory and   the  practices  of  governing  a 
great  power.    As  the  President  said    a 
great  power  "influences  the  world  just 
as  surely  when  it  withdraws  its  strength 
as  when  it  exercises  it." 

So  that  others  may  see  the  editorial. 
I  place  It  In  the  Record:      • 
Campus  Dialogue 

Prt^nff^^"*  ^r'^°''  Johnson's  response  at 
^UR  n.,f  'f'  f^^ademlc  world's  criticisms 
^L  f ■  f°"^y i"^  Viet  Nam  was  as  measured 
and  restrained  as  the  President  says  that 
policy  is.  It  should  be  pondered  by  those 
professors  and  students  whose  protests  have 
been  less  restrained. 

Campus-based  charges  of  U.S.  "aggres- 
sion" and  "atrocities"  in  Viet  Nam  aff  no 
more  worthy  of  Intellectual  communities 
than    were    the    placards    carried    by    some 

n^iTeo'e."'"'"^'^'^"^  '''^■-    ■■^-"  ''-r' 

The    President    pointed    out    pertlnentlv 

that  faculty  members  were  playl^  a  g^eat- 

L'me  nftr^'""'"""'  ^^^"  '"  the^pLrand 
wme  of  them  were  thus  learning  the  diffl- 
cuIUes  Of  applying  -pure'  solutions  to  far- 
from-pure  situations.    They  have   "learned 

Ino  her  '  r^  ''  °""  '^'"^'  ^'P'^niacy  is 
*nother.       And   agression   and    war   are    of 

^Zn-uT  "''"''  '^'""^^  ^--  "-  p-'y 

^u^%^T'^'^  ^^  '"  ^"°^'  of  course,  to  be- 
Ueve  that  students  and  educators  are  as  a 
body    opposed   to  the  government's  limited 

ttach-lns  and  demonstrations,  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be  so.     But  it  is  not,  as  witness  the 

mating  U.S.  policies  in  Viet  Nam  and  the 
many  erstwhile  students  in  uniform  there 

wlSTh'i\'''*"..^°""""^  *°  flou'-ish  along 
^th  the  ivy;   It  will  be  more  effective  if  i! 

SSnf '^'!  k'''"  disparities  Mr  johnfon 
Prtnts  out  between  academic  theory  and  the 
f»^K'"^°^  governing  a  great  power  which 
»c«'.r'^""'''^''^  words  Wednesday.'  ■^nflu: 
woes  the  world  Just  as  surely  when  It  ^th- 
^fraws  its  strength  as  when  ItLercLs  it^' 
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•chool  lunch  is  another  affront  to  thoee  wtio 

f^n^f^-,    ™^»*  a  deplorable  sltuaUonW 

SJ^  declares.     MeanwhUe  he  continues  his 

i^r^L'^^P*^^  ^  "P««t  this  latest  orde^ 

Tat^t'e^rT^  '''^"^-  ^^  ^elleves^'at^ 
latest  effort*  for  a  school  prayer  amendment 
^ffJ^^l  Constitution  wiU  txlumph  His 
efforte  to  this  end  reflect  the  mind  ofa  go^ 
public  servant  and  a  good  Christian 
AS  events  continue  to  move  forward,  the  hue 
a^id  cry  against  the  decision  of  the  Supr^^e 
an^.h^'"''  *^""^  offlcially-worded  praTrs 

rise  onluTJ''^  'l^'  ^'^^^^'^  contfnue  to 
nse  on  all  sides.  Throughout  the  countrv 
P^  e  respect  and  honor  the  strl^S 
efforts  of  Senator  Dirksen  to  bring  b^k  wh^ 

?^e.^"'  '^«*  ^'""^  *^  godless  le^TaUon 
They  ore  confident  that  his  effort*  in  l^h^ 
Of  hU  godly  campaign  will  go  on.  even  Int^^ 
t^  i^'  """^  "^"^  ^"  ^^  '"<'«  tl°>e  to  devo^ 

"THE    SWEETNESS    OF   PRATrR 

iY^J^  ^  nothing  in  the  world  sweeter 
tiian  prayer."    So  declared  Senator  DikkshJ 

the  world  sweeter  than  prayer."  When  a 
high  government  official  so  declares,  we  know 
that  Jesus  and  Mary  listen  with  Joy 
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sent  from  the  substance  of  the  cas«»  for  « 
prayer  amendment.  I  fail  to  LS|?st^ J 
how  anyone  can  deny  that  thrmatS? 
too  Important  to  too  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens  not  to  be  acted  on  at  once  In  the 

SS^S  tlJ^?  "^"  '"y  colle'a^ls  to 
thl^KT  :      '^^  ^*™"^  grassroots  voice  of 

Stion  on"  S  '""^'^  Mediately  Zlrl 
MnJl  ?L^^  Pf^*'^'"  amendment  now 
nfnri  fv!^  ^^."^^^  »"^  cosponsored  by 
more  than  half,  its  membership  of  both 

fhln'tl^^-j!"'"^^  ^«*ths-    Nothing  lei 
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Cardinal  Backs  National  Prayer  Effort 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1966 
SoSke?'??^^.^^  Massachusetts.  ,  Mr. 

Ste  Naion  n  fi"'  °l  f"^  colleagues  and 
M»  Nation  a  fine  statement  by  the  be- 

i^Jf,^,d^"«l  ^J  Boston  m  support  of 
»  peoples  amendment  for  public  prayer 

Weofflclal  paper  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
*^^'  Cardinal  Gushing  said  ■ 

PWw^SfaiTf '^,^  '^f  *  ^°^P'«  four-verse 
^^  wnich  asks  a  bles<,lng  on  the  children's 


Already  the  demand  for  action  on  a 

fe'tlf '  ^f^'^^^t/s  loud  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  general  court  is  on  record 
a^  of  February  1966.  Bishop  BernSdj 
Flanagan  of  Worcester  has  spoken  out  in 
0^^'  V^''  '^"  Worcester  atTS^ 
n  •  ^  W^^^^t^^  School  Committee  Se 

c^'ro,?;?air  ^■'"'" "-  --  s;; 

Two  things,  clearly,  are  at  stake  here 

S=  f^  i^^^  *?  ^^"^^  ^"'^h  critical  is- 
sues for  themselves.  Unless  and  until  a 
responsible  prayer  amendment  1^^- 
Posed  to  the  people  for  decisiii  ^  thev 
S    ""'"^  ^^*-  ^^^°"^h  thdr  ^vera^ 

IS  mocked.  Again  and  again,  for  more 
than;*  years  now,  all  evidence  points  to  a 
K7^T"^'°   '^^^"   nondenSmi^- 

cSoom  i*T  ''"^^"  ^  ^^^  Public 
Classroom.  So  long  as  a  floor  vote  on 
this  matter  is  blocked  here  on  the  hSi 
fn^t^I^7  ''  *^^«="ed  and  we  must  fear' 
sut^^^s"^""^''  "'  °"^  congressional  In- 
Second,  is  the  clear  importance  of 
prayer  and  those  other  instances  of  pub- 

stlnr/h'"''/'^!.^^  '"^"^  Amer?cans7il 
stand  threatened  by  the  two  Supreme 
Court  prayer  decisions.  At  SwampscoTt 
Mass  on  May  18  last.  Mrs.  William  h' 
Hasebroock,  president  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Womens  Clubs  calSd  such 

SS   ^^"^-  ^'^"ouncmg  her  strong  sup- 
Port   of   the   peoples'    amendment   for 
public  prayer,  added: 
It's  the  building  Of  an  idea  in  young  minde. 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1966 

S^rf"^  A  loanes.  Administrator  iJV-' 
eign  Agricultural  Service,  US    Dei^rt 
ment  of  Agriculture,  at  the  IMR^Conl 
ference,  Unlvei^lty  of  Florida    Gaines- 
ville, Fla.,  April  27. 1966  «JaJnes- 

tJ^l  ?f ^^  program  is  a  bold  under- 
taking for  our  great  State  designed  tr, 
further  develop  our  States  SClfur? 
I  commend  those  responsible  for  tWs 
program,  and  particulariy  wanLd  t^  n^te 
Mr.lZS^''''''''  presentation  mSe^by 
The  World  Pood  PHnHin,»   »»™,  t 

i  yjKju    t-ROBLEM    ANT)    ItS    IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR  U.S.  Agrici-ltcre 
The  most  vital  question  facing  the  world's 
f^'^to^^  '^  ''^''-  ^""  *-^  prepuce  enough 
iXn?  '''^P  ^'  *-*'^  ^^«  expanding  pop'u- 

The  question  Is  viui.  of  course    because 
lUe  on   earth   depends  on  food      And   fJj!! 

n^e^rof'^"thr^^*f.  ^^^^^  Sng^uJ  1°^ 
needs  of  the  world's  people.    The  ouesLion 
becomes  more  Insistent  as  time  gL  by 
1  m  an  optimist.     'We'U  ultimately  win  the 

r/n,  ^^^*"'*  ^""6"-    But  It'll  take  a  lun! 
scale  effort  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  some  of 

the  major  outlines  of  the  world  f^oTTrob 

tio"nr"^   f^'^nt,    its    causes,    p^si^  ^^^l 

cunlne         ""  ^'"P"<=^"ons  for  AnTerlcan  C- 


at  t^r  st^T''"^  l^f '  ^'^^"^  'he  chance 
rfLif  ^'^'^  capitals,  in  the  process  of 
debate  over  a  prayer  amendinent,  the 
American  people  wiU  reaffirm  in  over- 
whelming measure  their  conviction  that 

nuwrn?  ""1"  ^"^"'^  auspSs  and  fn 
PubUc  Places  is  a  vital  part  of  their  In- 
heritance and  must  be  restored  to  a  saSe 
and  sure  situation.  «^u  w  a  sale 

I  can  understand  that  some  may  dls- 


To  show  you  what  I  mean  by  prestige  let's 

Sod^.-^pri  ^L^rUr"  r  ^^r  ^HH 

memory.  America's  you^  ^on J  w^ 
head^l  toward  the  r^ZTLc^^^^J^i^ 
^dustry  was  tooling  up  to  turn  ouTI  fl^ 

th^fob^^^^f""*  f '°  *"  »«^"'»»  «^v  for 
tne  job  that  lay  ahead.    And  as  part  of  it* 

^°^a'"?^'''°^  '^'^^'  "^icul^ur^e^e  i? 
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and    write    the 


"Food   will   win    the 
peace." 

Those  of  \u  who  were  close  to  agrlculturv 
In  World  War  n  days  luiow«that  food  did.  In 
fact,  play  a  big  rtrfe  In  the  final  victory.  Our 
armed  forces  ate  well.  Civilian  suppUea. 
with  rationing,  were  adequate.  Moreover. 
we  were  able  to  ship  large  volumes  ot  food 
to  our  allies,  and  later  to  the  defeated  peo- 
ple In  occupied  territories. 

But  most  people  overlooked  the  role  of 
food.  Perhaps  that  was  Inevitable.  FVxid  Is 
necessary — but  hardly  exciting.  And  In  the 
World  War  n  days  some  tremendously  ex- 
citing events  were  talcing  place.  One  was 
development  and  use  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
And  with  the  bomb  we  shifted  almost  over- 
night to  another  concept,  which  might  be 
described  this  way: 

"The  ato^nie  bomb  won  the  war — and  it  will 
keep  the  peace." 

Twenty  years  have  gone  by. 

I  think  that  agriculttu-e  has  survived  the 
test  of  time  better  than  the  bomb. 

In  1946  we  had  a  monopoly  on  nuclear 
weapons.  And  our  prestige  was  higher  than 
at  any  other  time  In  our  history.  After  all. 
weren't  we  the  sole  possessor  of  the  ultimate 
weapon — something  that  could  literally  ob- 
literate an  enemy? 

Today  we  have  no  monopoly  on  the  bomb. 
Russia  also  has  It.  France  has  It.  Great 
Britain  has  exploded  nuclear  devices.  So 
has  Communist  China.  A  number  of  other 
countries,  some  of  them  small,  are  thought 
to  be  capable  of  building  nuclear  weapons. 
I'm  not  saying  that  the  bomb  Is  "old  hat." 
How  glad  I  am'  that  we  have  It.  together 
with  the  means  of  delivering  It.  But  our 
position  has  changed  materially. 

How  about  agriculture  In  relation  to  1946? 

We  are  the  greatest  agricultural  country 
In  the  world — and  the  world  knows  it.  Our 
agriculture  today  Is  stronger  than  It  was 
In  1946.  Our  farm  output  has  lncii«as«d 
over  40  percent  since  1946 — and  our  capacity 
to  produce — measiu-ed  in  terms  of  output 
per  man-hour — has  more  than  doubled. 

Russia  and  Mainland  China,  though  they 
have  duplicated  our  bomb,  havent  matched 
our  tremendo\u  agricultural  production. 
Nor  are  they  likely  to.  They  lack  our  soil 
and  water  resources,  oxir  climate,  our  tech- 
nology, and.  above  all.  our  system  of  economic 
Incentives,  based  on  the  family  farm. 

The  prestige  of  U.S.  agriculture  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase  as  the  world  food  problem 
cornea  mote  and  more  In  the  spotlight.  This 
prestige  will  stand  us  In  good  stead  as  we 
move  forward  with  our  attack  on  hunger  In 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Most  of 
the  countries  In  thoee  areas  are  predomi- 
nantly agricultural.  They  know  good  agri- 
culture when  they  see  It — and  they  respect  It. 

INDIA 

In  India  we  can  find  "samples"  of  ail  the 
components  that  make  up  the  overall  world 
food  problem.  India's  problems  are  dupli- 
cated Ln  greater  or  smaller  degree  In  many  of 
the  lese-developed  countries. 

Population  versus  food  production:  India 
already  baa  a  population  of  almost  500  mil- 
lion. It's  an  expanding  population.  Bach 
year  over  11  million  are  added  to  India's  al- 
ready huge  total.  That's  equal  to  adding  the 
combined  populations  of  Florida  and  Georgia 
each  year. 

Populatlcm  expansion  has  cancelled  a  25- 
percent  increase  Ln  India's  food  grain  pro- 
duction over  the  past  10  years.  Production 
per  person  today  actually  Is  a  little  lower  than 
It  was  in  10S4. 

'  The  current  food  crisis  in  India:  Last  year. 
on  top  of  "ordinary"  troubles.  India  had  a 
severe  weather  pfx>blem. 

Normally  India  is  drenched  by  the  mon- 
soon, a  weasonsl  rain,  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber. Last  year,  however,  rainfall  was  scanty 
over  moat  at  the  country. 

Pood  productloo  fell  off,  of  course.  The 
total   1M6-88  foodgrain  harvest  La  India  to 


estimated  by  the  Indian  Government  at  about 

74  million  metric  tons — 14  million  less  than 
the  88  million  harvested  the  previous  year. 
India  must  ail  much  of  this  prap  by  Imports  If 
per  capita  availability  of  food  grains  is  to  be 
maintained  at  even  385  pwiuids  In  1966 — and 
that  would  be  below  uvenige. 

The  United  States  h.'LS  expanded  .sh.irply  its 
grain  shipments  to  India  and  is  speeding  up 
the  movement.  Well  before  the  calendar  year 
1966  is  completed,  the  United  States  will  have 
shlpi^ed  India  at>out  9  million  metric  tons 
of  wheat  and  some  sori;!uim  ^rain.  Further- 
more, additional  quantities  of  corn,  vegetable 
oils,  nonfat  dry  milk,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
will  be  supplied.  Canada  and  Australia  also 
are  supplying  grain. 

Indiiis  food  production  problems:  Further 
Eiams  In  food  production  will  come  with  In- 
creasing difficulty  in  India. 

Land  is  a  limiting  factor.  Vlrtu.iUy  all  of 
India's  good  land  already  Is  being  cropped. 
G;;ins  in  acreage  will  come  largely  from  Ir- 
rigation. But^  the  total  additional  area  Is 
likely  to  be  relatively  small.  For  example, 
only  2' 2  million  acres  were  added  by  Irriga- 
tion between  I06O  and  1963  out  of  a  total 
1963  cropland  area  of  about  385  .•nllUon  acres. 

.^ny  big  gains  in  production  mu.'^t  come  the 
hard  way — from  increased  yields  per  acre. 
Fertilizer  and  wlde.spread  application  of 
modern  technology  are  "musts,"  however,  be- 
fore yields  rise  substantially. 

India's  own  fertilizer  production  capacity 
Is  small.  Expansion  on  the  scale  required 
probably  must  depend  on  private  enterprise. 
The  Indian  Government,  thoigh  mindful 
that  prevailing  public  opinion  favors  govern- 
ment control  of  fertilizer  prf>ductlon.  has 
nevertheless  proposed  that  private  Industry 
be  given  a  role.  Speclflcally.  the  govern- 
ment proposes  that  private  Industry  be  al- 
lowed to  build  fertilizer  planis  and  be  free 
to  price  and  market  the  fertilizer  they  pro- 
duce for  7  years  with  the  government  having 
an  option  to  purchiuse  one-third  of  produc- 
tion at  world  market  prices  If  they  so  desire. 
The  proposal  is  still  In  the  discussion  stage. 

In  the  meantime,  fertilizer  Imports  ore  be- 
ing stepped  up. 

Last  December.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  was  lending 
India  $50  million  to  purchase  D,S -manu- 
factured fertilizer.  The  American  loan  will 
be  matched  by  the  Indian  Government. 

Later,  In  his  Foreign  Aid  message,  the 
President  proposed  that  the  Agency  for  In- 
t«mational  Development  Increase  Its  effort 
In  the  Held  of  agriculture  by  more  than  a 
third,  to  a  total  of  nearly  tSiW  million.  One 
third  of  that  total  would  finance  exports  of 
fertilizer,  not  only  to  Indian  but  also  to 
other  developing  countries 

The  President  specified  that  the  remaining 
funds  be  used  to  finance: 

.  .  .  Transfer  of  American  farming  tech- 
niques 

.  .  .  Improvement ^f  transportation,  mar- 
keting,  and  IrrlgatlcKi  facilities 

.  .  .  Extension  services,  cooperatives,  and 
credit  systems 

.  .  .  Purchases  of  American-made  farm 
equipment  and  pesticides 

.  .  .  Research  on  soils  and  seeds 

A  good  foundation  has  been  laid  In  India 
for  the  technical  assistance  phases  of  this 
program.  In  the  past  10  years  over  1.350 
technicians  from  India  have  taken  special 
agricultural  training  in  this  country  through 
the  International  Agricultural  Development 
Service  and  predeces.sor  agencies.  Most  of 
these  people  come  to  the  United  States  under 
the  A  CD  program. 

Th.e  colleges  have  played  a  key  role  In  this 
program.  I  understand.  In  this  connection, 
that  31  participants  from  India  will  take 
special  traimng  this  summer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida.  They'll  study  fertilizer  tech- 
nology, economics,  and  extension  methods. 

American  technicians  also  have  carried 
their  skills  to  India.  Present  plans  call  for 
more  than  doubling  of  US.  technicians  now 


In  India.  These  people  will  Include  special- 
ists under  university  contract  as  well  as 
experts  drawn  from  the  Government. 

Part  of  their  effort  will  be  aimed  directly 
at  Increasing  yields  and  Improving  distri- 
bution. For  example,  one  U.S.  team  last 
winter  surveyed  possibilities  of  making  better 
use  of  India's  soil  and  water  resources. 
Another  group  of  specialists  looked  Into  the 
adequacies  of  India's  grain  unloading  and 
liandling  facilities  at  seaports.  Current 
grain  shipping  Is  based  in  part  on  findings 
of  this  team. 

Indirect  approaches  to  the  food  problem 
also  are  under  way.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  establishing,  with  the  help  of  US. 
specialists,  a  price  support  program  as  one 
phase  of  an  overall  production  incentive 
effort.  As  a  preliminary  step  the  govern- 
ment has  set  up  a  Food  Corporation  modeled 
along  the  lines  of  our  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  Indian-American  Foundation  proposed 
by  President  Johnson  during  the  recent  visit 
of  Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira  Ghandl  will 
promote  progress  In  science,  technology,  and 
other  fields  of  learning.  Agriculture  will 
claim  an  Important  part  of  the  Foundation's 
resources.  The  Foundation  will  be  set  up 
with  $300  million  worth  of  Indian  rupees 
generated  from  P.L.  480  sales  of  U.S.  farm 
products. 

Family  planning:  India  Is  well  aware  that 
the  population  Increase  must  be  slowed 
down.  Action  Is  under  way.  The  govern- 
ment Is  budgeting  about  $11  million  an- 
nually for  a  family  planning  program  and 
the  amount  will  be  Increased  markedly  In 
the  future.  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  recently 
stated  that  18.000  family  planning  clinics 
have  been  established.  Training  centers 
have  been  set  up  to  furnish  people  to  staff 
additional  clinics.  The  program  encom- 
passes sterilization  of  both  men  and  women, 
as  well  as  distribution  of  contraceptives. 
Interest  In  the  program  Is  developing.  But 
the  task  ahead  Is  huge. 

All  of  India's  problems  are  huge.  And 
time  Is  of  the  essence.  As  one  weekly  journal 
said  recently.  "Once  India  had  centuries  to 
solve  Its  food  problems,  then  decades.  Now 
It's    a  matter  of  years,  or  months." 

rOOD  FOB  FREEDOU 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  Pood  for  Free- 
dom bill  Introduced  by  President  Johnson  • 
few  weeks  ago. 

This  bill  would  authorize  new  approaches 
to  the  world  food  problem.  It  wotild  be- 
come effective.  If  approved  by  Congress,  on 
expiration  of  Public  Law  480  on  December 
31,  1966. 

Let  me  say  In  passing  that  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  with  Public  Law  480  over  the 
years  feel  something  like  the  man  trading  In 
his  10-year-old  automobile.  He  Is  looking 
forward  to  the  new  machine.  But  he  also 
has  affection  for  the  old  one. 

Under  Public  Law  480  we  exported  over 
$14.5  billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber  between 
July  1.  1954  and  December  31,  1965.^  Thes» 
products, went  to  some  115  countries  having 
a  combined  population  of  1.7  billion.  Our 
supplies  did  much  to  prevent  malnutrition, 
hunger — even  famine. 

Yes,  Pli.  480  did  much  to  help  ease  th» 
world  food  situation.  But  the  Food  for  Free- 
dom Act  promises  to  do  much  more. 

Let's  look  at  a  few  of  the  major  similarities 
and  differences  between  the  Public  Law  480 
and  the  Pood  for  Freedom  programs. 

Food  aid  exports  will  continue:  An  out- 
standing similarity  is  found  in  the  fact  thsJ 
food  aid  exports  would  continue  under  th« 
Food  for  Freedom  Act  the  same  as  under  PX. 
480.  As  I  think  I  implied  in  my  prevloM 
discussion,  the  world  food  problem  Is  likely  to 
become  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

Also,  the  new  program  will  continue  soon 
of  the  best  features  of  the  old.    Rm-  examplK 

Development  of  dollar  markets  will  be  em- 
phasized. 
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mte^  °^  ^'■''■^'*  trad^hannels  will  be  maxl- 

Usual  marketings  will  be  safeguarded 
Economic  development  will  be  promoted. 
self-help  emphasized:  An  Important  differ- 
ence Is  the  emphasis  on  self-help— the  effort 

self-help  is  an  absolute  essential  to  final 
solution  of  the  world  hunger  problem 
f.r,^"*!"*  Johnson  points  out  In  his  Pood 
for  Freedom  message  that  "Aid  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  m;ijor  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  Who  receive  It.  Unless  it  Is.  more  harm 
than  good  can  be  the  end  result  " 

Self-help  T^-iii  restrain  tlie  temptation  of 
some  developing  countries  to  use  our  food  aid 
as  a  'crutch  "-to  divert  undue  proportions 
Of  national  funds  to  industrial  rather  than 
agrieulttiral  development 

ielao.TJ'!,''''''^'  '^""  '"  ^'^"^^  that  the 
fr^r      '^*''^  countries-luJled  into  a  feel- 

^LJ  ""^"'^  ^y  °"'"  ""^^^'-^  ^"od  aid- 
would  neglect  their  agricultures.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  sound  farm  programs,  these  coun- 
tries eventuauy  would  reach  a  point  where 
Un^J^Xl'T  ^^^^'-P^'^^cing  canity  of  the 
U^ted  States  could  not  meet  all  needs 

Believe  me— there  is  such  a  point ' 
th?^fn^'"'^''^°'  Agriculture  projections  of 
in.   n.^  ^^"'  ^''°^'  '^■''^  "'^^'^  °^  66  develop- 
mftrin  t  y'^'^   ^-^^    ^'°^    18.4    million 

bv  1985  w"*'  ^tV  '^'^  ^°  «8  0  ""'"ion 
kIk  .  .  ^*  '^°"''^  ^"  *-h's  eap  for  a  while 
™"?^'"^  ''r''  *"^  ProducUon  Increlslng 

^  now  diverted  to  conservation  uses  But 
by  about  1984  even  our  food  aid  could  not 
keep  up  With  food  needs.    That  v.'ZTm^^ 

^HdTpl'opfe.  '^'^'^^  '''  "^"'-^  '^^  "^e 
tx^""/  food-short  countries  have  Improved 
their  food  sittmtion   because  they  ha v?e  h^ 

Jh^  T"'  ^'"  ^"'^  determination  to  he^P 
^TthT-  >,'^'''  ^"•'^'^P'^  "^  encouraging"^ 
WTiat  Uiey  have  done,   other  countries   can 

End  of  "surplus"  concept:   The  Food  for 

■xr.'^o^s""-^--^---^ 

n^^t  accumulate.    Not  all  of  the  surpluses 
were  adapted  to  food-aid  use  ""'^P'uses 

tles"l^^e^f  ^°'^,  ^°'  ^'^^o^  Act  conmaodl- 
tles  t*^e  furnished  would  be   those  deter 

S^^.H*^  ""^  r'^""'''^   "^y   th^   Sectary  Of 
A^culture.  aft^r   taking  Into  account  pro- 
ductive    capacity,     domestic     requirement 
^  and  consumer  price  levels,  ccnWricai 
exports,  and  carrvover.  '■"""ericai 

I^)od  aid  needs  would   be  taken  Into  ar 
count  in  domestic  farm  programs     1^1°  <^n 
jL?°tf  '°  K*  "^^'"  ^"^^  under  currfn" 

K  thanTha't'  T-^  ^  *"  ^"'^"=^«*  ^-"'°n 
Ub^  and  it  K  ;,  '\°"*^°'''  '^^  "surplus" 
»oei  and  it  is  time  the  law  was  changed 

COMMERCIAL    SALES    AND    MARKET    DEVELOPMENT 

il«n^/°^  ^'^'P^  ^°  decrease  worid  ten- 
S^and  tV'T'^  P°"^y  Objective.  oSr 
lood-and  this  harks  back  to  the  prestige  I 
mentioned  earller-gives  uncommltLd  coun- 

0^  fr^e'Tam'^/T^""  ''''  producthitTof 
bim,Ki.  family  farm  system  with  the 
bumbhng  agricultural  efforts  of  regimented 
«onom,es.    Our  food  aid  would  be  exSnd^ 

^dent'K'^"^^'"^  lacking,  beca^Tse  t 
^^dent   Kennedy   once   phrased   it,    "It  is 

iTconomi'c  development  helps  trade:  But  we 
fw  a  hlf  "^"7  practical  reason  for  working 

J™m.     Economic   growth,   in    turn,    is   the 
"«■  for  mcreased   commercial   trade      We 
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uTf^'"''^i""°°'  °^  *^'^*'  Cash  sales  of 
U.S.  farm  products  have  climbed  fastest  in 
countries  where  economic  growth  rtokinl 

ports  of  US.  farm  product*  have  Increased 
6   Umes    in    Greece;    13    Umes    In    'kit^ 

m   the  five  fiscal   years   1961-65   with   rhm. 
ments  in  1955-59.  P 

Rapid   economic   development  In   the   in- 
dustrialized countries,  especially  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  also  has  been  conducive 
to  expanded  agricultural  exports  fo    dollars 
^L,7    r"""  "^  ^''^'"^  '"  "^'«  favorable  ecoJ 

maTkets       T^'   '"  f/T'°P   ""'^  con^n^ercinl 
markets.      Today.    45    U.S.    trade    and    farm 
groups  work  with   USDA's  Foreign   agricu? 
tural  Service  on  development  actf"ufes  cX 

^ie^.?"."t"^  ^"  "^J°^  commodit     g  oups 
Tlie  effort  Is  going  on  In  over  70  countries 
m  concert  wuh  over  200  foreign  tra  ic  i! 
sociations.  ^      iraac  its- 

Only  when  other  countries  give  us  a 
Chance  to  compete  within  their  borders^oes 
market  development  work  have  meamng  ^ 
we  press  continuously  for  freer  trade  A? 
the  moment  we  are  taking  part  In  a  gener^ 
round  Of  trade  negotiations  at  Genev^a-th^ 
Kennedy  Round-under  auspices  of  the  Gen! 
eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  oSr 
big  problem  at  Geneva  is  combaUlne  th^ 
agricultural  protectionism  of  the  Et^fpean 
Economic  Community.  ^^itf^aa 

By  and  large  our  efforts  are  pavlne  off 
The  export  record  testifies  to  that  ^4?.e  «-' 
panslon  of  exports  that  has  taken  pUce  in 
recent  years  has  been  one  of  Us  Kcui 
ture's  all-time  success  stories  Exp^^ 
topped  $6  billion  the  preceding  two  K 
years-as  compared  wllh  the  losTss^ 
erage  of  only  $3.9  bOllon.  Th  s  ^r  o^ 
ITIJ''^'"''  Shipments  will  be^  Te 
neighborhood  of  $6.7  bllUon-a  new  hleh 
record  by  a  wide  margin.  The  trend  is  sUii 
upward.     An  $8  billion  total   by  TgTol-and 

ExnorS  ''^\^V^-«  ^-<^  po^ibim^s'"'' 
Exports    sold    for    dollars    have    Increased 

llT'^l^''  food-aid  shipments.    Our  dollar 
exports  have  risen  from  $2.3  billion  In  195I 

^6rfi::ryr ''' '""°"  ^'^  ^^^^  ^-'S 

Th^^"»f  "^'^^  obviously  help  our  farmers 
They  also  provide  Jobs  for  American  work-' 
ers,  and  new  business  for  enterprises  reT^ted 
to  agriculture.  No  so  well  appreciated  k 
he  f^t  that  dollar  sales  are  comribmmg  to 
lar  if  k"  °',  payments.  Since  1960  doN 
fh»    r    ^.^^''^  brought  «23.6  billion  back  to 

ll%ZuL'^  f"^'"'-  ^'«  ""^  return,  pi^ 
$1.*  billion  of  avoided  dollar  outlays  ealn^i 
by  paying  some  overseas  bills  wUhf^e^e^ 
currencies  or  with  bartered  farm  pro^ucfs 
makes  a  total  of  $25.0  billion  In  balance  of 
payments  help,    it's  an  impressive  perform! 

rLoanjA's  stake 

What  is  Florida's  stake  In  the  agricultural 
export  market?  ajsrjcuiiurai 

Florida,  of  course,  depends  less  on  exnorts 

Slts°hur  "'l''  ^^^-'  «"^^  ^  I1>K 

Ka^sis  wi^h   .f^f"  ^""^  ^^"^  ^^  "0P« 
K.ansas  with  Its  wheat;   and  Texas  with  iTc 

cotton  and  almost  evemhfng  ei^  TJrluT 
l^orts.'^'"'''^^'  ^«^"^^-l-«.  ^  Interes^J^  m 
that'""l^eTe°'.'«  T"''T  ""^^  ^^P"^*  states 

r/s  ra!f  ^^.^.?  -- Florld^a's^r^t  TaZl 
Florida   fresh  grapefruit  has  pretty  good 

iZ'^Tn^"  ^.T'  ""^  "'^  Ben'^eluVc!^ 
tries.    And  certain  processed  citrus  products 

gra;efL?°^./''r'*'    '"^   ^'^°^-     Can"  e*^ 
grapefruit  Juice  Is  popular  in  France      As 

an  economist  I  am  greatly  in  teres  [^m  see! 

to  Europe.     Leaving  the  water  behind    th^ 
reconstituting   the   concentrate  in   Eur^^ 
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strikes  me  as  an  efficient  approach  to  th» 
transportation  problem.  t't"^"»cn  10  tne 

of^i'^ti^";?^  industry  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  a  pilot  market  deve^on- 

dom"  %l["^u'  "^"^  ^^y  "»  «»«  united  kng- 
dom.  Further  projects  of  this  type  wnll  de- 
pend on  how  the  English  trial  Torks  out 
I  would'sa^v  th'^t''"'  development  in?ene°ral. 
Wile    i?w  Jc  ^     .^^^'  P'-^i^^^-  Pilot  or  other- 

r-."-  a'^f  eVo"rt1t':,r=^rh"^rf!h^e^';ed°^;:?! 
prXccTres^^lt.^^^^-^'^'^-^^    patter^,^ra^[y 
Tobacco:  Overall  export  prospects  for  to- 
bacco appear  encouraging      The  binn«W^  1?^ 

"lUr  flu"  °'  ^^^'^'an'^l.fcr  wLch' 
IS    largely    flu-cured,    could    have    esn<vi-!ii,T 

T^;:TI[TT''°'^  f-  produce^orvou^ 
T>pe  14.  also  a  flue-cured  leaf     if  the  «inc- 

xX^lfcludi^n^  ^"^  °'  long  du"  tfon'ul 
c'S^f'^Sglp^"^''^^'^^-    »    ^'^^ 

bf^^dp-bTg^-^,--^^^^^^^^^ 

f^^n^esSi-^rodS^hii-^r^^^^^ 

en  the  market  for  your  animals  ^       strength- 

-porro?b?L.r"* ''  ^<^-tTxrv% 

Although  Florida's  overall  aOTlculti.rni  », 

fl^m  .r  '"'^"'-''y  mode6t.^orlda  i"; 
from  the  generally  expanded  volume  of  fh  n! 

ea:rothe?i^^t^' ^T  ^<^««  <=o^Pe?e  wnfh 
on  occasion  h^.^  ^""l^  Statee-and  acres. 
If  ,v»u  '  *^^'P  ^'^^  Other.    For  examole 

Quan'^ttu^'"^  ^'"11°'  ^"P^^'^  subs^nS^- 
P  rfHHi         ^  soybeans,   tobacco,   and  other 

mentioned  earlier,  contribute  to  our  b^i^.I 
oLT^TnZ%.^'''  "^^^  stl^uratrth^ec^r 

IN     CONCXrSION 

In   conclusion,   let  me  sav  that  t  <,r«oti„ 

comeofit  ^"^  ^'  '""^^  goo^  ^" 

«^ii?"^  ?i  "'^  i'^tangible  gains  I  am  person- 

g^fSlo^u   °^/^^   Conferen^'Ts^^tSe 
th7^„  .     ^  °^  working  wim  others  on  some- 

aSlfurT^^-^.ln.^'^  %'  L^^^..^^,^^^]: 
abrcxul.     Agriculture  Is  eitnUal   to  Amen'* 

tial  to  Americans  as  citizens  of  the  world 
because  our  agriculture,  in  a  vei?  r^al  ^n^' 
1^  lie.ping  to  promote  freedom  ^1^^^" 


The  Real  Humanity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FX0Hn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23,  1966 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     Mr  Soeak 
er,  &s  the  author  of  a  bill  desiKS  t^ 

laboratories,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
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Washington  Post  was  also  Impressed  with 
the  need  of  such  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  editorial  from 
the  Poet  dated  June  1  for  the  Recori): 

OBLIOATION  of  HtTMANITT 

Anyone  with  a  modicum  of  Imagination 
and  a  nuxlest  reservoir  oT  the  milk  of  human 
IdndneM  In  hla  makeup  must  feel  distress  If 
not  Indignation  at  current  dlscloexires  of  the 
treatment  sometimes  accorded  animals  used 
In  scientific  research.  Sometimes  family  pets 
are  stolen  tor  sale  to  laboratories;  sometimes 
animals  are  kept  in  cramped  cages  too  small 
for  them  to  stand  In;  sometimes  they  are 
denied  adequate  food  or  water  while  awaiting 
experimentation.  Scientific  research  Is  not 
advanced  In  the  slightest  degree  by  such  cal- 
lous cruelty.  Human  decency  and  dignity 
are  affronted  by  It. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Is  now 
considering  legislation  to  forbid  this  kind 
of  savagery.  It  should  be  stronger  legislation 
than  that  passed  by  the  House,  which  limits 
its  protection  to  animal  dealers — and  to  dogs 
and  cats.  Cruelty  ought  to  be  prevented  In 
laboratories  as  well — and  It  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented In  connection  with  all  living  creatures. 
Ills  welfare  of  humanity  Is  debased,  not  ad- 
vanced, by  purposelees  brutality  springing 
from  callouBzieBs  or  neglect  or  niggardly 
penny-plncblng.  Humane  treatment  of 
dumb  animals  Is  a  hallmark  of  humanity. 


Deaecratioa  of  the  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TEN^assEaE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  an  editorial  from  the  Morris- 
town,  Tenn.,  Gazette-Mail,  which  urges 
that  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  desecration 
of  the  flag  be  passed  by  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

I  have  Joined  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation.  As  I  have  re- 
ported during  the  past  few  weeks,  I'  Imve 
received  favorable  comments  on  this  bill 
from  a  great  many  of  the  newspapers 
in  my  district,  as  well  as  from  Indi- 
viduals. 

I,  too,  am  hopeful  that  action  will 
be  taken  on  tlils  measure  in  the  very 
near  future. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Restbct  ro>  TBz  Flag  Is  a  Must 

A  civil  rights  demonstrator  in  Georgia  has 
been  sentenced  to  one  year  In  Jail  because 
.    be  participated  in  pulling  down  an  American 
flag  during  a  demonstration. 

The  judge  was  liberal  with  his  sentence. 
Not  necessarily  because  he  wanted  to  be,  but 
because  of  a  quirk  In  our  laws.  For  some  rea- 
son we  have  never  had  a  federal  law  making 
It  a  crime  to  desecrate  the  American  flag. 
However,  Georgia  had  a  statute  that  made  it 
a  misdemeanor,  and  the  demonstrator,  Rufus 
HlnUMV  was  convicted  on  this  charge.  Five 
others  wUl  also  have  to  face  the  court.  The 
year's  sentence  may  have  been  all  the  Judge 
could  have  meted  out  on  a  misdemeanor 
charge. 

iTie  judge's  words  to  the  defendant  were 
harsh  and  yet  a  word  of  caution  to  other 
demonstrators  who  would  yank  down  Old 
Glory  and  ij^treat  it. 

"Men  have  tried  to  raise  the  flag  which  you 
lowered  dlsrespectf^lly  and  caused  to  be  de- 
faced and  defiled.     Men  have  died  and  are 


still  dying"  for  the  preservation  of  the  flag 
he  said. 

Meanwhile,  a  bill  has  been  Introduced  in 
Congrees  maKlng  It  a  crime  to  tread  upon  the 
flag.  It  was  introduced  weeks  a^o.  No  action 
has  been  taken,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 
What's  now  holding  up  pa-ssage?  Congress 
should  taJte  a  few  days  off  from  spending  so 
many  of  our  American  dollars  and  get  this 
bill  passed  at  this  session. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  must  have  In  this 
land  of  ours  it  Is  respect  for  the  flag.  Dem- 
onstrators should  not  forget  it. 


The  1966  State  Champs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  2. 1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Ohio  basket- 
ball championships  tliat  class  AA  and 
class  A  winners  came  from  the  same 
county,  Montgomery. 

Dayton's  Chaminade  Is  the  first  paro- 
cliial  school  to  win  the  Ohio  State  AA 
championship  in  the  44-year  history  of 
Ohio  tournament  play.  They  defeated 
tlie  Cowboys  of  Toledo  Libbey  recently  at 
St.  John's  Arena  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
55  to  52. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  Jim 
and  Jerry  Gottschall  along  with  Jim 
Dichito,  Mike  Bockrath,  Gary  Arthur.  Al 
Bertke,  and  Steve  Cooke,  Chamlnade's 
long-ciierished  dream  of  championship 
ciime  true.  Their  coach,  Jim  Turvene 
has  been  named  Ohio's  coach  of  the  year. 

Mayor  Dave  Hall  said: 

What  a  team!  What  a  coach!  When  these 
boys  came  from  15  points  behind  in  that  last 
quarter.  In  my  book  they  became  men.  Day- 
ton is  a  great  city  but  you  men  made  It 
better. 

Msgr.  Edward  Connaughton,  the  sup- 
erintendent of  catholic  schools  in  Day- 
ton, called  the  victory  "unbelievable 
still."  Chaminade  principal.  Brother 
Stanley  Mathews,  rated  a  big  cheer  when 
he  called  off  school  for  a  day  of  celebra- 
tion. 

New  Lebanon's  Dixie  Greyhoimds  re- 
claimed the  class  A  State  championship 
which  they  won  in  1962  when  they  de- 
feated the  previously  unbeaten  Rossford 
Bulldogs,  75  to  63.  Stan  Olwtne  was 
high-point  man  and  along  with  the  ef- 
forts of  Mike  Wampler.  Jim  Eck,  Larry 
Wilson.  Dennis  Brunk,  Marc  Smith,  and 
Kenny  Hess,  gave  Coach  Columbus  Hlnes 
his  395th  career  coaching  win  against 
76  losses. 

Dixie's  class  A  victory  set  up  the  first 
one-two  sweep  by  a  pair  of  schools  from 
the  same  county  in  the  44-year  history 
of  the  modern  State  tournament. 

My  congressional  di.<;trict,  the  Third, 
of  Olilo,  consisting  of  Montgomery  and 
Butler  Counties  has  a  total  of  22  wins  to 
its  credit  since  the  inception  of  the  Ohio 
high  school  tournament  in  1923.  And, 
of  that  22.  Montgomery  County  schools 
have  claimed  the  championship  11  times. 

The  latest  two  victories  of  Chaminade 
and  Dixie  have  provided  another  first, 


giving  Montgomery  County  undisputed 
claim  as  basketball  capital  of  Olrio. 

On  behalf  of  all  my  constituents  I 
want  to  express  the  deep  pride  and  ap- 
preciation these  teams  deserve  for  a  job 
well  done  and  very  best  wishes  for  suc- 
cess in  the  future.  Perseverance  and 
teamwork  was  the  key  to  success  and 
they  have  Indeed  earned  the  right  to  say: 
"We're  No.  1." 


Special  Assistant  Jake  Jacobsen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE^OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1966 

Mr.  PICKT.R  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appeared  this 
week  In  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sun  that 
presents  a  vivid  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
personality,  ability  and  manner  of  Jake 
Jacobsen,  White  House  special  assistant. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  loiow  Mr. 
Jacobsen  for  several  years — and  through 
this  article  by  Muriel  Dobbin — I  hope 
to  share  with  you  a  portion  of  the  pride 
I  hold  from  my  past  association  with 
him. 

Jake  Jacobsen  Is  a  delightful  person- 
ality— one  of  those  rare  persons  who  can 
see  and  understand  the  other  viewpoint; 
and  is  always  willing  to  take  the  lead  in 
solving  a  problem.  In  that  regard,  if  he 
can't  do  it,  he  will  at  least  leave  you  with 
some  feelmg  of  good — because  you  know 
he  has  tried.  Mr.  Jacobsen  has  un- 
selfishly and  wholeheartedly  given  of  his 
talents  in  the  service  of  our  Government. 

At  this  point,  I  pffer  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  the  following  article: 
Jacobsen  Has  Quiet  UBigurrT 
(By  Muriel  Dobbin) 

Washington,  May  22. — Jake  Jacobsen  la  a 
Texan  from  New  Jersey  who  says  the  good 
Lord  gave  him  the  knack  of  getting  along 
with  everybody — Including  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Honey-voiced,  easily  smiling,  experienced  In 
the  ways  of  politics  and  people,  Jacobsen  U 
the  White  House  special  assistant  who  may 
be  In  line  for  the  Job  of  Presidential  shadow— 
a  post  hitherto  held  by  Jack  Valentl. 

COMMENT   TO   DANIELS 

A  man  who  walks  as  softly  as  he  si>eaki, 
Jacobsen  has  already  displayed  a  flair  for  un- 
obstruslve  ubiquity.  During  the  Presldent'l 
trips  to  Texas,  It  is  Jacobsen  who  soundlessly 
materializes  and  dematerlalizes  on  cue. 

President  Johnson  apparently  recognized 
both  determination  and  talent  underlying 
the  imperturbable  courtesy  of  Jacobsen  when 
thirteen  years  ago  he  admitted  to  then-Sena- 
tor Price  Daniels  of  Texas  that  he  would 
like  to  hire  his  administrative  assistant. 

Yet  in  April  1965,  Jacobsen  had  to  b* 
coaxed  to  leave  n  successful  law  practice  In 
Austin  to  becomie^  a  Presidential  assistantj 
He  admits  his  reluctance  to  leave  Texa* 
which  he  adopted  as  his  home  State  in  prrf 
erence  to  his  native  New  Jersey. 

During  his  service  In  World  War  II — in  tbi 
course  of  which  he  was  decorated  twice — in 
spent  some  time  In  Texas,  graduated  froo 
the  University  of  Texas  Law  School,  marrle* 
a  Texan  girl,  became  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral for  Texas,  and  spent  three  years  In  Wasfr- 
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Se^s.""  ^^'"^'^^t^'^"^*  ««'stant  to  Senator 

TO  TEXAS  Wn-H  GOVERNOR 

In  1956  Jacobsen  returned  to  Texas  as  m 

ecutive  assistant  to  Governor  Sis    «^d 

'^'ifke^^Jxi^'-r  P^"'^"^^  ^"°  years  la^r 

testm'L'l,\rakectlor  "^  ^"  ^"^"^  ^^'^^ 

I  like  the  warm,  friendly  people   and  the 

""111"^''-'^'  "'^^'"ttered  ^aphi^cf  n"?'- 

But  he  explains   that  he  had  to  come  'to 

do  ^0  ^^^"^  ^^^  President  asked  him  to 

"I  feel  If  you  have  an  ounce  of  patriotism 

or  ^sympathy,  you  cant  say  'No'  t^  a  Ir^Y? 

Jacobsen.  who  is  experienced  in  what  ha^ 
been  referred  to  as  the  bloody  battleground 

^iftal  '^'^'natlonB     in     the     nation's 

thiJu."*  '^i'.""  ^'^  ***"K^'  ^"t  compared  to 
this,  It's  nothing."  he  observes  h    cu  i« 

However,  Jacobsen  appears   to  be  a  man 

Wh..T  "^^'^  ^'^  ^^  °^  «°«t  th^gs 
When  he  moved  to  Washington  bs  a  Whiti 

cor^orS^f."?*'  ^'  ^^"'"P"^  ^^'  '^e^ 
comfortable  in  a  second-floor  office  con- 
temporary in  style,  with  chairs  upho  stored 
^^tl^  ^^^^  ^""^  °''*'^Se  in  contr^t  to  pale 
beige  walls  and  rugs,  and  the  bitterswm 
Umes  of  the  Nineteen  Forties  a.  background 

LIKES    TO    DESIGN    COMTORT 

..r,^*^''^  ^  '^^®'^"  comfortable  surroundings 
and  then  work  In  them,"  says  Jacobsen   who 

Prealdent'6  office,  although  he  is  Included 7^ 
the  select  group  which  arrives  daily  in  the 

Z^'.^T'l'"'^'^"'  '^'°''  breakfastCco^! 
fer  on  the  day  ahead. 

Jacobsen  reads  the  Congressional  Record 

"ndemnS^:;^''"  ''^'''  '°'  *^^  ^^'^  Hou^ 
«on  ^ni?^  passages  relating  to  Administra- 
tion policies  or  programs,  to  be  drawn  to  Mr 
Johnson's  attention. 

wfn?  ^^''  ^'*'^  *"  ^°"''  °'  so  with  the  Pres- 
Went  a^  a  beginning  to  the  day.  Jacobin 
retires  to  hl^  own  office  to  work  on  p^wt2 
suggested  by  Mr.  Johnson,  or  relating  to  Uil 
previous  day's  work.  ='aung  lo  the 

congressional  liaison 

iutZ^^'jT'  "^'r"  *^  """^  °'  Jacobsen's 
tin  j^*t^  ^  ^P^"'^  ^""e  t^e  dally  chat- 
ting with  contact*  on  Capitol  Hill 

m^nV^Z'^^i^^  H '^^^^  ^  *  "general  assign- 
S«b  f^??       ^^  maintains  that  he  has  no 
wish  to  become  another  Valentl. 
th'.'i^*"'  1*  lovable  kind  of  guy,  but  I  don't 

LONG  memoranda  TABOO 

"I  read  all  the  stories  about  how  hard  it 
bis  mind     Hp  rrTo  V  .  **^*  operation  of 

NO  CONTROL  OP  TOUR  TIME 

.nt'oTht''  '''^J^''^^  ^^  White  House  as  ■•like 
»ny  other  public  office   whprA  ^r,„   i, 

control  of  your  time."  ^  "  ^'*''*  ""^ 

«chSuie  •.^»,'*°  f  ""^  °'«<=''   I  «*t  my  own 
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the^  _public-K,r    the    President-owns    your 

Like  other  White  House  aides,  Jacobsen 
Slo^wLh^'  invitation  liBt  of  ^t^!^T 
sclous  Washington  hostesses.  But  he  aav. 
f^omTf?^  f=..--^^  U^vltations'^^xc^^? 

SOUNDS  PRETTY  GOOD 

eo^d   ^^'if,  "°"^   assistant  sounds   pretty 

Eves'shrlrdir"  "  '  '''''"^*  °"^^^^'"  ^' 

long^'slim^l.'f r^  "f  ^  ?"^'^  ^^^^'  'poking  a 
na  f^i^    i?''  Jacobsen  admits  that  work- 
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Army  Veterinary  Coipi  Celebrates 
50th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 


OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2,  1966 

^n^/t  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina      Mr 
Speaker,   on  Friday.   June  3   The   Ua' 

Corns     ? Ml.  ^?y^^"g  of  Its  Veterinair 
t-orps.    I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer 

Co?ro/'t?iJ"S?r,,?e^  ^fg'-inao- 
Officers  have  berSmzed'i''th'e'?onSuS 
ZnTi'^Jr:.''^''  inspecUon.  and  sup 
^Sns    iZ'i^^  ^^^"^   ^^arch   prS- 
grajns.  Tlie  number  of  veterinary  officer.; 

Thl^  LS^  f°°**  Inspection  activities 
Lf  If,  ^^^^^  Investigators  made  manv 
notable  contributions  to  mlKt  m!Si 

hui^^beingr^'*"'   ''""  *^^«   to 

During  World  War  n  the  Armv  ntn 
Ized  over  56.000  horses  and  m^J  J 
several  tiiou^nd  waTdoS  Sith^f^n 
a  large  animal  pop'ufati'on  Sf  aSS? 
faced  many  problems  related  to^! 
healtii  Of  these  animals.  wwSfreanl^H 
'TuSf  o^Tr"^  'or  thS?2luS^' 

i?k!?  *^^"  animals  per  se.  Thercol 
laborated  in  the  development  and  nm 
duction  of  vaccines  for  the  proSon^; 

Uon  in  human  beings.  miec- 

^f^.l^^Il  the  modem  army  the  officers 
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duty  are  assigned  to  research  and  de- 

STutS"""^^"^-  ^"  addi't^'n.'^'a 
small  but  Increasing  number  of  aAiiv 
veterinary  offlcere  are  aligned  to^' 
tarn  Navy  installations  to  irfom  re-' 
search  functions.  The  demSd  f™vet- 
^""^^  offi^rs  to  be  assigned  to  miiiun- 
research  programs  exceeds  the  current 
availability  of  such  officers.  It  is  to  tSs 
vital  role  of  today's  VeterinarS  CoS 
that  most  of  the  people  may  be  ilnawa^ 
Because  his  training  in  medical  vi 

Arm:,  "^v.?""^  '^"^  °'  '^^  P^y'^^an,  fhe 
t^^lJ^^^'T^'^  °®'=^'"  is  qualified  to 
assume  certain  research  functions  in 
addition  to  those  which  are  strictly  vet- 
erinary in  nature.  By  virtue  of  J!t 
doctoral  study,  and   trainSg' a  siSk 

Ss'ar  °  nn°^''"  °'  ^^^  Ve'terina'S 
a  vTriP^v  o?  H*  recognized  specialists  in 
a  variety  of  disciphnes  such  as  pathol- 
ogy, microbiology,  radioblology   toxico  - 

Slent^^  .Ll'^^"r-  "^^  professional 
laients  of  such  officers  are  reouired  ^n 

mLf  .f^^'i^'iH  i"^ol^g  the  develop- 
ment of  subsistence  items  or  in  which 
laboratory  animals  are  employed 
Although  large  numbers  of  laboratorv 

^  wtld'  w  ^^r'°^  '""^tary  research 
m  World  War  II,  increasingly  lareer 
numbers  of  such  animals  have  bien  uti- 
lized on  an  annual  basis  since  tStul^e 
„^''  5^"-  I^nard  D.  Heaton,  the  Sur- 
i^v  ?rr^'  l^'  D^Partinent  of  t^e 
Army,  has,  on  the  occasion  of  Its  50lh 
anniversary,  congratulated  tiie  coTp-fon 
Its  many  past  accomplishments 

I  woiild  like  to  Insert  General  Heaton 's 
congi-atulations  into  tiie  Record 
Department  of  thb  Armt 
Office  or  THE  Subceon  General. 

The  officers  of  the   CnmB    o    v»„   _ 

In  keeping  pace  with  the  pffosre«  of  ti,« 

a.  pioneering  co^^^u^^Z'^lt  ^J^^^'l 
food  supply  and  human  health 

has  mtif p^t  "^"^  *nthusla«n  a*'  it 

Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Hsaton, 

r/ie  Surgeon  General. 


VS.  Airmen  Cha^ejiKlurbs  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,1966 

has  brought  considerable  comment  from 
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my  constituents.    It  is  a  subject  of  c<»i- 
cem  to  UA  all,  and  I  ask  leave  to  Include 
the  article  with  my  remarks  as  follows: 
BoKBQiro    Hanoi    Asvocatid:    XSS.    Aixmbn 
Char  at  Ctnus  m  Viet  . 

(ByR.  W.Apple.  Jr.)  ' 

Saigon. — Senior  VS.  Air  PV>rce  officers  here 
have  been  disheartened  by  the  restrlctionB 
placed  on  their  conduct  of  the  air  war  over 
North  Viet  Nam. 

"In  my  view,"  one  said  this  week,  "we  can 
neither  win  the  war  nor  bring  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  the  bargaining  table  unless  we  change  the 
rules.  What  we  are  doing  now  simply  isn't 
working  well  enough." 

In  private  conversations,  the  officers  con- 
cede that  they  have  been  unable  to  stop  the 
flow  ot  North  Vietnamese  infiltrators  Into 
the  South,  despite  the  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands of  man-hours  and  millions  of  pounds 
of  ordnance. 

They  maintain  that  troops,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  moving  on  foot,  cannot  be 
stopped  by  bombing  the  trails  over  which 
they  move  or  the  areas  In  which  they  as- 
semble'. The  United  States  has  been  bomb- 
ing supply  routes  in  North  Viet  Nam  and 
In  Laos  for  more  than  a  year  but  20.000 
North  Vietnamese  have  still  managed  to 
make  their  way  South  since  Jan.  1. 

Nor.  In  the  opinion  of  these  same  officers, 
Is  the  Hanoi  government  likely  to  sue  for 
peace  or  seek  negotiations  unless  U.S.  air 
power  threatens  Its  survival. 

"Those  people  have  had  a  tough  road  to 
hoe  for  a  long,  long  time  now."  an  officer 
with  wide  experience  in  Southeast  Asia  said. 
"We  won't  terrify  them  by  knocking  out 
their  bridges.  They  Just  rebuild  the  bridges 
and  press  on." 

The  use  of  B52s  at  Mu  Gbia  Pass  has  not 
*~"lteen  successful  either,  according  to  informed 
sources.  The  pass  was  reoi>ened,  they  say. 
within  less  than  24  hours  after  the  initial 
strike,  which  was  heralded  by  officials  as  an 
enormous  success  that  had  crippled  enemy 
supply  systems. 

"In  fact,"  one  key  Air  Force  man  said. 
"The  B52s  are  really  not  very  well  suited  in 
Viet  Nam.  They  are  good  for  area  targets- 
factories,  downtown  areas — but  we  don't  get 
orders  to  hit  those  here." 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Air  Force  Com- 
mand here  feels  that  It  Is  compelled  to  play 
chess  without  the  power  to  attack  Its  op- 
ponent's queen. 

Only  by  smashing  the  war-making  capacity 
of  the  Nor'h.  the  officers  argue,  can  the  ability 
of  Hanoi  to  support  a  large  army  In  the 
South  be  eliminated.  Only  by  doing  this. 
they  say.  can  continuation  of  the  war  be 
made  painful  enough  for  the  Hanoi  regime 
to  force  it  to  seek  some  way  out. 

Speclflcally,  many  Air  Force  officers  in  Viet 
Nam  would  like  to  bomb  the  military  and 
Industrial  complex  of  Hanoi-Haiphong.  A 
few  would  also  like  authority  to  destroy 
the  dams  of  the  Red  River,  which  would  cause 
widespread  flooding  in  the  delta  areas  wbere 
E&oet  of  the  North  Vietnamese  live. 
■*They  Insist,  moreover,  that  it  is  folly  not 
Vb  strike  the  four  airfields  that  ring  Hanoi — 
ijt  Phuoc  Ten  tp  the  north.  Kep  to  the  north- 
east. Gia  Lam  to  the  south  and  Cat  Bl  to  the 
^aat.  near  Haiphong — at  a  time  wben  U.S. 
•Hots  are  encoimterlng  Communist  MTGs 
^ore  frequently. 

All  targets  In  the  North  must  be  approved 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and.  in  practice, 
many  of  them  must  be  approved  by  the 
White  House.  Currently.  U.S.  planes  are  not 
permitted  to  strike  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hanoi  or  Haiphong,  except  to  bomb  anti- 
aircraft or  missile  Installations. 

Key  staff  members  of  the  7th  Air  Force, 
chaffing  under  these  restrictions,  also  resent 
what  they  consider  "unethical  conduct"  by 
tlM  Department  of  Defense  during  the  con- 
troversy  over  the  shortage  of   bomb   parts 


that  has  plagxied  operations  In  South  Viet 
Nam  for  .several  weeks. 

One  source  said  that  he  had  been  told.  In 
effect,  to  lie  to  newsmen  who  asked  about 
the  problem. 

Investigation  teams  have  been  sent  to  the 
offices  of  staff  officers  suspected  of  having 
discussed  the  shortage  with  news  correspond- 
ents. 

"I've  never  seen  a  war  where  Washington 
meddled  so  much,"  a  colonel  said.  "They 
want  us  to  do  the  Job.  but  they  don't  want 
to  give  us  the  latitude  to  do  It.  I  sometimes 
feel  guilty  about  sending  pilots  up  there 
knowing  that  I  haven't  done  all  I  could  to 
brin^  them  back  alive." 


Our  China  Policy 


EXTENSIOxN  OF  RE\[ARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

f.'!'    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Sjx'aker,  because  of 
the  recent  critical  cvent.s  h\  southeast 
Asia.  Communist  China  has  become  a 
key  area  of  concern  to  all  of  us.  Because 
of  the  sigriificance  of  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  April  20.  1966.  issue  of 
Lons  Island  Newsday.  I  wish  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues; 

Ors  (.HiN.'.  Policy 
"Where  there  Is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 
-out  Testament:   Proverbs  XXIX.   18 

Secret.iry  of  .State  Rask.  in  diplomacy  an 
'  old  Chin, I  hand."  has  submitted  to  Congress 
a  .*inp.  b:i;anred  and  impressive  statement 
of  U  S  policy  toward  C'lmiaunlst  China.  He 
spoke  from  a  long  backgro md  of  knowledge, 
for  durlntr  World  War  II  he  sen-ed  on  the 
sta.?  of  Gen.  Joseph  (Vinegar  Joe)  Stilwell, 
commander  of  the  Chir.a-Burm'i-India  thea- 
ter, and  in  ID.'iO-oI  was  .assistant  secretary  of 
Slate  for  Far  Ea.5tern  arfalrs. 

The  seoretar>'s  testimony  was  delivered  be- 
fore a  closed  heanng  of  '.he  Far  E:ist  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Hou.se  ForeiRn  .Affairs  Commit- 
tee l.T-et  month,  but  w.^jj  not  released  until 
last  .Saturday.  It  Ls  a  f»per  that  serves  as 
further  evidence  that  Ri-sk  is  becoming  one 
of  our  great  secretaries  of  state.  It  is  also 
a  realistic  document,  and  a  temperate  one. 
It  does  not  slam  the  d^or  ..iii  Red  China  as  a 
member  of  the  world  cinmiunity;  in  f.ict. 
It  of>ens  that  door.  If  China  will  give  up 
aggre-.slon  and  its  efTorts  to  dominate  its 
neighbors  the  U  .S  Ls  wi::ing  to  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship.  But  untU  such  tl:ne, 
this  country  must  keep  its  guard  up  and  Ita 
powder  drv-. 

The  secretary  dlspl.iyed  great  erudition  In 
referring  to  China's  past  '  iiunii'.iation  of  150 
yesirs  of  economic,  cultural  and  political 
domlii^uion  by  out,side  powers"  The  cession 
of  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Bnuiln  in  1842,  the 
forced  creation  of  five  "tretity  ports"  open  to 
foreign  r»«>irten'8  and  trade,  and  a  whole 
series  of  inva.slons  and  clvl!  wars  transformed 
a  once  grpat  p'lwer  into  a  nation  fragmented 
by  Internecine  struggles.  The  Communists 
took  advantage  of  more  than  a  century  of 
chaoa.  In  October,  1934,  Chian?  Kai-shek, 
as  head  of  government,  sought  to  wipe  out 
the  Reds  as  a  military  power.  This  led  to 
the  famous  "Long  March  "  Ninety  thousand 
Communists  under  Mao  Tse-tung  broke 
through  encircling  Nationalist  troops  In  the 
Province  of  Kiangsl  In  south  central  ChlnsL 

In  one  year,  after  the  loes  of  70.000  troopa, 
the  remaining  Reds  under  the  leadership  of 


Mao  Tse-tung  completed  a  6  000-mile  march 
through  the  mountains  and  arrived  at 
Shensl  Province  In  northwest  China.  This 
outnumbered  band,  embittered  but  tough, 
eventually  drove  Chiang  from  the  mainland 
to  Formosa  and  formed  a  new  government 
Oct.  1.  1949. 

ot*R  record:    a  good  oke 

The  embitterment  persists,  even  though 
there  are  historic  ties  of  friendsliip  between 
the  jjeople  of  mainland  China  and  those  of 
the  U.S.  Secretary  Rusk  reviewed  our  record, 
and  it  Ls  a  good  one.  We  have  sought  to 
lessen  tension  and  to  normalize  relations 
Peking  has  refused  every  overture,  Insisting 
that  we  must  first  abandon  our  support  of 
the  Nationalist  regime  of  Formosa.  We  are 
not.  as  the  secretary  clearly  indicates,  opposed 
to  China  because  of  its  ideology  but  because 
it  is  hostile  to  the  U.S.  and  has  pursued  a 
course  of  svibversion  or  aggression.  In  Korea, 
in  India,  in  Vietnam  and  in  Africa,  to  men- 
tion a  few  such  places.  The  secretary  has 
listed  a  10-point  program  for  dealing  with 
mainland  China.  He  hopes  for  peace  and 
for  an  eventual  change  In  the  attitude  of 
the  new  generation  of  leaders  soon  to  come. 
He  does  not  want  this  cotmtry  to  assume 
that  a  state  of  hostility  is  unending  and 
Inevitable.  At  the  same  time  he  feels  we 
"should  be  under  no  illusion  that  by  yielding 
to  Peking's  bellicose  demands  today  we 
would  in  some  way  ease  the  path  toward 
peace  in  Asia." 

We  do  not  Intend  to  wage  war  on  China. 
"We  look  forward  Ijopefully.  and  confidently, 
to  a  time  In  the  future  when  the  government 
of  mainland  China  will  permit  the  restora- 
tion of  the  hl&torlc  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  people  of  mainland  China  and 
ourselves."  Conciliation,  however.  Is  a  two- 
way  street  down  which  the  leaders  of  Red 
China  fear  to  venture.  The  secretary,  by 
stating  precisely  our  aims  and  desire  for 
peace,  has  done  a  great  service.  His  position 
paper  Ls  a  classic.  It  Ls  a  telling  answer  to 
those  scholastic  "experts"  who  have  argued 
a  policy  of  surrender  rather  than  steadfast- 
ness. 


June  2,  1966 


I  Am  a  Tireless  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.J^TIVES 
Thursday.  May  5,  1966 

Ml.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
freshing and  encouraging  to  see  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  express  positive 
patriotic  ideals.  Mr.  Darrell  Gifford.  a 
t<>acher  from  Garden  Grove.  Calif.,  tired 
of  those  who  are  negative  in  their  out- 
look, decided  to  express  his  sincere 
pati'iotic  feelings  for  the  United  States. 

The  statement  entitled,  "I  Am  a  Tire- 
less American,"  is  an  inspiring  statement 
of  principles. 

The  statement  follows : 

I  Am  a  Timless  American 
(By  Darrell  GifTord) 

I  am  a  tireless  American. 

Im  undaunted  by  epithets  from  tired 
Americans  and  other  critics  of  America, 

I'm  steadfast  in  the  face  of  criticism  from 
those  countries  receiving  American  charity. 
Their  right  to  criticize  surely  is  no  less  un- 
alienable than  mine.  I  remember  how  some 
of  our  patriot  forefathers  criticized  Franos 
as  French  funds.  French  soldiers  and  the 
French  fleet  helped  us  force  Comwaliis  to 
surrender  at  Yorktown. 


fbl  tfJ,f.^/v^"'^  American-comforted  by 
r^^.^"*^  *^**  American  embassies  and  in! 
formation  centers  would  not  be  under  or- 

effecUve   bulwark*   and   vanguards   of   fr"! 

I  am  a  paUent  American— unwearied   bv 

o'th.'f'.lir''"  "^°^^'  ^  Gaulle^r  any 
other  tired  warrior)  who  has  everv  rieht  tl 
freedom  of  speech.  ^    ^*^*  *° 

nL^J"  """^'^^  American-confident  that 
Uncle  Sam  can  weather  the  shin-kicking  of 

^iff^n  ^?  ^'  °*^"  '^^^'^'^  whose  Sc^l 
Chicanery  1*  only  lessening  their  own^tu^ 

,11  A^^  "relessly  vigilant  of  the  rlghte  al 
all  Americans  no  matter  how  nonconforming 

I  am  a  tireless  American— full  of  hooe  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  ^ole^nte 
Who  are  forthright,  honest,  moral  and  ou? 
s^^^t^romlse  of  the  continued  grea^L'^ 

I  am  a  tireless  American— unflageUie  in 
s^^^r'  ""'  "^^  "^'^  ^^  th^^P^^of^ 

SS^f  to  choose  those  whom  I  want  to  ap- 
propriate those  taxes.  ^ 

yj,^,^  tireless  American— continulnc  to 
believe  In  a  reduction  of  the  need  for  chlrit^ 
and^contlnuing  to  believe  In  more  of  ifwhen 

I  am  a  tireless  American— rejolclne  in  thp 
wealth  Of  cultural  achievement  in  ^ear^s 

ISlnt°Tat"^'  "*"T*^^'  *^^  ^t-ge.'^nd  nJ 
sistent  that  perversions  of  the  freedom  of 
expression  be  dealt  with  by  courti^'n^ft^^"- 

•lii^  *H.*^^^  Amerlcan-tenaclously  re- 
nting discrimination  oo  the  basis  It 
beardedness,  and  holding  that  Ivan^  n  « 
Lincoln,   or   any   other    citizen.    b^^S'  Z 

Sd'^^iTh^^S^"'^"  ^'^  ^  ^"^  ^-^'y 

mL^u^   "^^*=^    Ameriom— patient   with 

J^^Sirdrs^.t^:',-^3er^^--^-^ 

critic"?!^  of'm'"^  American-who  welcomes 
Unu^^.  f  ^^'  «'untJT  and  dares  for  the 

1  am  a  tireless  American— who  Is  relent 

r^L^/'  ^'^^'^^  Amerlcan-who  defends  the 
right  Of  any  citizen  to  choose  a  prlva^^^! 

toti  of  every  American  to  make  a  career  ^r 

^  amV  tLw"^^^  ^^  "^^  Su^rLTSU' 
th;  H^„  tireless  American-indefatigable  in 
^«n  f^f  °^  academic  freedom.  Eviry  ide^ 
ta  an  incitement,  and  the  only  mea^ng  S 

shLTha^v'e  ^eir°wa>' '^"'^  "^'  acceptance 
rif^  ^  tireless  Americiui-tirelcss  because 

«-an  cnart  their  own  future. 

I  am  an  American— who  respects  oi.r 
anthem  and  flag,  but  I'm  more  concerned 
tor  the  intelligent  participation  of  cUizens 
S  S^^T''"'''''  "^^"  '"  bllnd'dev^^r^ 

I  am  a  tireless  American— assiduous  i,-,  th» 

laf  thir  ,H    '^'tizens  no  matter  how  unpopu- 
JM  their  Ideas  may  be,  for  how  eLse  cin  we 

Krl^ef '^  '^^  °'  ^^  ^^-  and  horned.' 
I  am  a  tireless  American— who  thanks  a 
merciful  Ix,Td  for  the  opportunUy  to^ar 
«clpat^  in  a  nation  under  o'od,  andU^c^^^s' 
am  for  conunued  vitality  in  theTt^ggie 
to  bring  mercy  and  Justice  to  all,  "^Sgie 
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Healey  Combines  Spark  With  Fuse 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  2. 1966 

^^i  O'NEILL  of  Ma^sachusette.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  caU  the  atten-' 
tion  of  this  body  to  an  aruSI  wS^ 
appeared  in  the  Boston  HeVSS  of  s^ 
?f;y;.^y  29.  1966.  Entitled  "hSSv 
Combines  Spark  With  Fuse,"  this  arUcle 
?^rt^  the  dlstln^shek  ^ir  "o? 
Joseph  P.  Healey.    Besides  beii^  out- 

Joe  Healey  was  also  a  close  personal 
fn^nd  of  our  late  President  Jo£?^en- 
^^  ^/^''  ^-  SP^^'-'  Joe  nSey 
sSSi^i'hf^  °'  -^^^  Kennedy's 
S  ?ea!rs.  *^"^^^^»^  ^^  sena- 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  at 
this  time  to  be  able  to  insert  Into  the 
Record  this  fine  article  about  Joe  HealS  • 

HEALEY    COMBINES   SPARK   WrrH   FuSE 

(By  Dick  Miller) 

thJ^^LL  ^^^^^  ^^  ^"*  president  of 
r«en^l^?^^''  ,*^"''*''  National  Bank  rep- 
resents an  Ideal  -combined  career  - 

T  ho    ^  5  '"^  ^'  t^«  other  experience 

r  have  had  In  banking,   law    tearhinT  il^ 

'administration,- he  expLnl'   ^^^^^  '^<* 

Besides,  he  feels  the  bank,  with  its  ai-?-; 
million  plus  in  assets  "is  jSft  Se  rtjht  si^^ 

enouVh''^^^  n,"^'^  ^''='^^^  pr^lS  s^l 
enough  so  you  have  a  sense  of  personal  1^. 

ArUn^n  ^  ^^  Cambridge,  who  now  lives  In 
Arlington,  he  was  graduated  from  Boston 
college  High  In  1934,  and  from  ^^1^ 

At  college  he  was  a  champion  debater 
Winning  the  Coolidge  Prize  ^  a  juX' 
However,  In  everyday  life,  he  is  a  conc^^^ 
and  listener,  not  an  arguer 

H;.?^iS^T,*^^.  "^^  ^^  ^^  graduated  from 
Harvard  Business  School,  and  afterwai^ 
from  Harvard  Law.  Then  he  Joln^^^!' 
^IhT.^'^f  Hemmenway  ind  Ba.^«^d 
V^M**,^.^''  "^°"^  Law  School. 

ne^d  l.th  '•  ^  ''°^'  ^^  "^^  '^'^sely  con- 
nected with  government.    In  1953  he  was  a 

?.^!f  <=°nsultant  to  the  commission  T^r- 

Uo^aL*^'  ^"t,"^  Department  of  CorporL 

Dri^ne  fhJ."^"""-^"^""'  "  *^  °°t  sur- 
prising that  Gov.  Purcolo  appointed  him 
commissioner,  a  post  he  heW  ^I^'Tqst  S 

After  leaving  state  service  he  Joined  the 

fnd^ene^ra!'°''  *'°^P'''^^  *«  vlce^r^de^t 
the  M^ZV  ''°"'i^^^-  ^^■'^  *^^^  *  <J'^^ctor  of 
Ih.n  i^^'^''  National  for  several  years 
When  he 'was  picked  to  succeed  Oliver  T 
Bergstrom  as  president  In  July    1963 

Bergstrom,  who  had  been  president  of  the 
bank  Since    1949,   Is   now   chairm^'of  the 

As  president,  Healey  is  leading  a  program 

vear^'^^x,,'',""''*"^-  ^""'^  ^"^  finished^^ 
nw  '^  y^^""  *"'  ^^^  three,  plus  a  com- 

plete retiovatlon  of  their  main  offices  m 
l^well  and  Maiden.  ouices    m 

inT'i^^  ^^^  t''''^  ^^  .thinking  of  a  new  build- 
ing in   Cambridge;    "We  own  a  substantial 

nouTlnJ'''''  "^''^  °PP°^'»^  "^«  new  court^ 
house^  and  we  have  a  new  building  under 
consideration.  We're  bursting  at  thi  seami 
in  our  Everett  headquarters  '• 

for^M^H^?!^^^  !?  optimistic  about  the  outlook 
for  Middlesex  County  and  for  the  towns  and 

'^!\1T'S^'!^,L ^-'^^.-intalns  om^^s" 
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^r.e^f^^i---<>^^-^^^^ 

^^s^^tru^^e^^Tof^M^acrul^^ 
be  ha*  plenty  to  do,  for  obvious  re W^  He 

^t^e'l^V*!^**^  "^  reprS'^^M^ 

\^ch^av  '*?'  °^  ^^^'^^  Education. 
thir^«  n,^^*  "  *"  "^"^  '^o'-^  eurp'rislng 
^nL  %  P^^^s  to  maintain  his  golf  han- 
^"^t^  M^'  th«  Wi^^^^^^  CouhtrT^Club 


Food  Price*  in  Perspective 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


•m,-  .         -— -..   ...^c   ^aiiE.  luainiains  Offices 

^rth  Refn,  ^"  «""*•   ^""'^gton,   Maynard 
North  Reading,  Reading,  Stoneham,  Tewks. 


HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  2, 1966 

^r^I^r  °/^°^  °f  Minnesota.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  always  easier  to  be  negative 
and  add  to  confusion  than  it  is  to  t^  S^i! 
tive  and  inject  understanding.    An^i- 

«ve"  ,n"i2f '^  "^"^  "^^  ^"  P^"«^- 
hL  m^H        mornmg-s  Washington  Post 
nas  made  a  positive  contribution  toward 
Ss    '^'^'''^'"^'^   of   current   food 
Frequently,  pertinent  facts  are  either 
unknown  or  ignored  when   a  negative 
™mentlsmade.    This  has  hapBened 
far  too  often  in  the  naming  of  food  mces 
^f  ifl   scapegoat  whenever  the  subject 
of   nflation  is  discussed.    It  U  not  d  ffi- 
cult  to  understand  why  food  nnces  are 
the  subject  of  such  concern.  Ylan  ^as 
always   sought   an   adequate    diet   aSd 
thought  a  well-fed  Nation  may  appear  to 
be  unaware  of  this  fact,  it  is  nonetheles^ 
evident  in  the  priority  given  the  S 
budget  m  every  American  household. 

American  family's  budget  which  has  re- 
mained a  cash  transaction  throughout 
an  era  of  time  payments.    The  cost  of  the 

conS'i'^^^vr'^'^  ''  ^P^'^^'^  to  rema?n 
constant  in  the  face  of  other  living  cost^ 
'Whose  Increases  are  not  so  evident 
piw'^^*^  commend  the  Washington 
Post  for  Its  contribution  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  this  important  subject, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  full  edi- 
torial in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Pood  Prices  in  Perspective 
As  guardians  of  the  famllv  budget    Amer 
lean   housewives   are   never 'for   lo^  l^ent 
When   food    prices    are   rising,    and    perh^ns 
that  is  as  It  Should  be.     Buf  h^rm  U  done 
uhen  resentment  is  fueled  by  exaggerated  or 
inaccurate  reports.     Consider  thrlssocrat^ 
MuH^>.^^''^?t  ^'''■'■^y   °^   ^°^  prices   in    12 
-^l  A^'c*    ^""^^^^  ^'^S^'^'*  °f  housewives.-- 
The  AP  survey,  based  on  the  cost  of  a  40- 
Item    market    basket    in    March,    1965     and 

^Zt  '^^'  ^'^^^"^^  that  "the  cost  Of 
feeding   a  meat-eating  household"   rose    bv 

^n^'X,"X'^  ^'Jr""'  '"^  '^«  12-month 

^f!?^'    ^"*  *^*  '■"'*^"  ^  *»«""  tola  Just 

what    a      meat^eating    household"    Is.    how 

^m,?,,'^!.''-  ^^  °'  P°"-t^y  the  averse 
household  consumes.  Without  that  infor- 
mation. It  is  difficult  to  know  Just  what  the 
7  per  cent  Increase  in  the  cost  of  feeding  a 
carnivorous  family  means. 

Objections    must    also    be    made    to    the 
manner  m  which  the  price  data  were  ob- 
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talned.  The  AP  housewlve*  siureyed  three 
■upermarkets  In  each  city  on  a  single  day. 
Mardi  10.  But  how  repreaentatlve  were 
their  B&mplesT  The  Bureau  of  LAbor  Sta- 
tiatlOB  In  preparing  the  official  Consumer 
Price  Index  aurvey*  all  major  Bupermarkets 
and  a  probability  sample  of  sm^dler  stores 
during  a  three-day  period.  The  food  com- 
ponent of  the  CPI  rose  by  6  5  per  cent  in  the 
year  ending  in  March,  19M.  and  by  only  63 
per  cent  In  the  year  ending  In  April. 

It  Is  true,  as  the  AF  survey  concludes,  that 
meats  and  meat  substitutes  are  the  "cul- 
prits" In  the  recent  advance  of  food  prices. 
But  It  Is  not  generally  understood  that  meat 
prices  are  a  subject  to  recurrent  imbalances 
between  supply  and  demand.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  sirloin  steak.  In  1962.  its 
average  retail  price  was  $1,108  per  pound. 
Between  1962  and  1964.  the  very  sharp  in- 
crease In  the  production  of  beef  drove  the 
price  down  to  91.063.  With  wholesale  prices 
so  low  as  to  be  unremunerative.  cattlemen  re- 
duced their  output,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  retail  price  of  sirloin  rose  to  a  peak  of 
l»1.198  In  July.  1965.  Slnce-'then  the  price 
has  leveled  off.  Sirloin  was  (1.189  a  p>ound 
In  April  and  further  declines  are  expected 
as  beef  production  continues  to  increase. 

In  relation  to  Its  Income,  the  American 
family  today  Is  spending  less  for  better  food 
than  at  any  tUne  Ui  history.  That  fact  does 
not  cancel  the  recent  increases  in  food  prices. 
bat  It  should  serve  to  place  them  In  proper 
perspective.  , 

Menorial  Day  Address  of  Maj.  Gen. 
R.  H.  Anttiis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    U.KB.TLA'HT) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Memorial  Day.  May  30.  it  was  my 
privilege  to  participate  In  the  traditional 
commemorative  ceremonies  held  at  the 
national  cemetery  on  the  Antietam 
Battlefield  In  Sharpsburgr,  Md.,  the  scene 
of  heroic  conflict  103  years  ago. 

The  major  address  at  these  ceremonies 
was  delivered  by  MaJ-  Gen.  Rollen 
H.  Anthls,  commander,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Headquarters  Command.  General 
Anthis'  thoughtful  remarks  emphasized 
the  purpose  and  potential  of  the  Ameri- 
can policy  of  "peace  through  strength," 
and  the  tempering  Impact  of  this  policy 
upon  the  Communist  wodd.  General 
Anthl5  also  discussed  the  all-embracing 
character  of  our  defense  of  freedom,  and 
declared: 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  therefore,  let  us 
honor  the  fighting  man  who  has  died  for  his 
country,  but  let  us  also  give  credit  to  his 
civilian  compatriots  who  have  forged  a  so- 
ciety which  Is  worth  fighting  and  djring  for. 

In  this  year  of  international  tension 
and  upheavals.  General  Anthis'  addrees 
merits  wide  consideration.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

ADoaasa  ar  Majob  GuraKAi.  Roixkk  E. 
Anthis.  OoMMAjfOBi.  HxAOQuAsma  Com- 
mand, USA7  AT  SaASrsBuao,  Mo..  Mat  30. 

BoLLXNO  An  Tomtx  Babe,  D.C — It  Is  fitting 
that  the  eeremofUea  today  oommeEaorata 
both  the  war  dead  of  this  great  nation  and 


the  99th  annual  observance  of  Memori.il  Day 
at  this  historic  site. 

Memorial  Day  is  usually  associated  with 
World  War  I  or  II,  but  in  nctvi.dlty  Its  begin- 
ning' goes  back  to  the  Cinl  Wiir.  Then  It 
was  kniw  as  Dect)ration  Day  and  was  first 
observed  in  1868  in  tnbut*  to  American 
casualties  of  both  the  Union  and  Con- 
federat-e  armies.  Here  at  .Vntietam  tlien.  :tre 
the  ro(-its  upon  which  h.is  E^rov^'n  the  ^eat 
memorial  tradition  we  commemorate  today. 

Since  the  year  1862.  when  this  savage 
battle  was  fought  here  to  preserve  a  nation 
in  freedom  and  equ.iiity.  the  flower  of 
Americ.iri  manliood  h.is  fought  and  died 
many  times  to  preserve  liberty  and  Justice. 
In  World  War  I.  the  American  fightmg  man 
fought  to  •niiUce  the  world  safe  tor  democ- 
racy." In  World  War  II  he  fought  to  rid  the 
world  of  tyranny  as  epitonuzed  by  Hitler's 
sadistic  philosophy  of  ■nias'.L-r-r.ice  ";  Musso- 
lini's egotisticaJ  philosophy  of  agrandlze- 
ment  and  the  super  suae;  Tojo's  Samurai 
philosophy  of  miglit  makes  right.  He 
fought  in  Korea  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a 
philosophy  of  government  whicli  promotes 
atheism,  belittles  the  individual,  sacrificies 
liberty  for  the  benefit  of  .state,  distorts 
Justice,  and  fosters  the  belief  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  however  evil.  The 
Americm  fighting  man  now  figltta  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  same  catise. 

In  every  C4>se  where  Americans  h.ave 
fought  and  died  the  hope  has  been  "that 
they  shall  not  have  died  in  vain."  But  the 
sorrow  of  Memorial  Day  is  that  the  price 
for  liberty  is  never  paid:  the  fruit«  of  free- 
dom never  fully  won;  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividu.U  never  secure. 

One  of  the  distre,ssing  tru'hs  ."!0  evldfnt 
today  i.";  tltat  f>cacc  is  not  l!ie  heritage  of  tlie 
weak,  but  the  reward  of  the  .strong.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  II  this  truth  was  not 
clearly  apparent  to  the  United  States  and  we 
reduced  our  military  mlgi^t  to  tlie  point  of 
impotence.  As  a  result  any  restraints 
which  the  ie.iders  of  communism  might  have 
had  were  unleashed  and  Soviet  policy  and 
actions  during  the  period  1346-1048  gave 
every  indication  titat  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
tended to  place  all  of  Europe,  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  world  under  the  red  banner  of 
communism.  Our  country  reacted  to  this 
threat  and.  wnth  the  objective  of  "peace 
through  .strength."  forged  a  mighty  military 
nuclear  capable  force  with  which  to  con- 
front the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  unless 
they  would  cease  and  desist  In  their  plan  to 
communi^a  the  wt>rld. 

The  policy  of  peace  ihrotigh  strength  h.\s 
succeeded-  First,  and  most  importantly  overt 
aggres-slon  by  Soviet  forces  has  ^en  deterred. 
Winston  Churchill  attested  to  this  fact  when 
he  expre.ssed  the  view  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  existence  of  U.S  militairy  nuclear  power. 
ail  of  Europe  would  be  under  the  red  banner. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Cl^urchlli's  premise  was 
correct  does  not  matter.  The  historical  fact 
remains  that  .Soviet  diplomacy  Ln  those  years 
was  characterized  by  naked,  often  brutal 
force,  unt^thered  by  fear  of  possible  coun- 
ter-actions by  the  Free  World.  The  .Soviets 
under  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  which  they 
know  thev  cannot  win.  have  been  forced  to 
temper  their  probes  against  tlie  West.  No 
longer  Is  .Soviet  dlplom.u-y  iintetliered;  no 
longer  do  they  feel  tree  to  risk  the  provoca- 
tion of  direct,  overt  challenge.  Soviet  diplo- 
macy has  had  to  become  less  Inflexible,  less 
daring,  more  cautious  Since  Korea,  the  use 
of  overt  aggression  through  proxlee  has  been 
discarded  in  favor  of  less  discernabie.  less 
provocative  aggression.  The  specf  'm  of  war 
has  been  progressively  compressed  .intil  now 
the  most  likely  communist  aggression  Is  con- 
fined to  "Wars  of  Liberation."  This  temper- 
ing effect  which  the  U.S.  policy  of  peace  by 
strength  has  bad  on  diplomacy  gives  promise 
that  future  relations  betwen  the  Free  World 
and  the  communists  will  be  less  provocative. 


that  the  casus  belli  will  not  arise.  In  fact, 
the  policy  of  peace  by  strength  has  forced  the 
Soviets  Into  a  policy  of  peaceful  co-existence. 

But  In  this  we  must  be  cautious.  The 
communists  have  not  given  up  their  goal  of 
world  conquest.  To  the  communists  peace- 
ful co-existence  Is  defined  as  "The  right  of 
the  West  not  to  be  killed  provided  it  con- 
sents to  die." 

Today,  it  is  more  evident  than  ever  that 
this  definition  motivates  the  communists. 
The  institutions  of  freedom  are  under  attack 
everywhere.  The  attack  is  ruthless  and  un- 
relenting. It  is  global  in  nature  and  in- 
sidious in  character.  It  is  unrelenting  m 
execution  and  unforgiving  to  those  who  suc- 
cumb. It  Is  an  attack  that  is  directed  toward 
/the  entire  sinews  of  the  Free  world,  but.  in 
particular,  it  is  directed  toward  undermin- 
ing the  moral  courage  and  phycho-soclologi- 
cal  strengths  of  free  people.  The  strtiggle 
therefore  involves  all  the  people  of  our  so- 
ciety—<loct-ors,  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
chiefs — not  Just  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen. 

It  is  proper  that  on  Memorial  Day  our 
thoughts  ttirn  to  the  fighting  man — the 
soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  and  their  heroic 
deeds.  However,  we  should  not  let  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  combat  effort  in  war  com- 
pletely over-shadow  the  fact  that  war  Is  a 
total  venture  with  the  civilian  and  military 
efforts  wholly  Interdependent.  This  fact  is 
clearly  evident  in  Vietnam  today.  The  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  aided  by  American 
forces  have  been  enjoying  comparative  mili- 
tary success  against  the  Viet  Cong.  Yet 
these  successes  do  not  result  in  the  advan- 
t.Tges  expected  when  related  to  wars  in  the 
past  because  the  civilian  society  has  been 
unable  to  forge  strong  political,  economic 
and  phycho-soclal  Institutions  which  can 
stand  staunchly  against  the  subversive  ma- 
chinations of  the  enemy.  On  this  Memorial 
Day  therefore  let  ujs  honor  the  fighting  man 
who  has  died  for  his  country,  but  let  us  also 
give  credit  to  his  civilian  compatriots  who 
have  forged  a  society  which  is  worth  fighting 
and  djing  for. 

Therefore,  when  I  am  .t.sked  the  question 
(and  I  am  often  asked  this  question  by 
civilians).  "How  can  I  help  in  the  struggle 
against  communism?",  I  answer  by  saying: 
"Do  your  Job  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  If 
you  are  a  doctor,  be  a  good  one.  If  you  are  a 
lawyer,  uphold  Justice  withouf  compromise. 
If  you  are  a  merchant,  be  a  fair  and  honest 
one."  The  institutions  of  America  are  con- 
stituted, organized  and  operated  by  people. 
If  the  people  excel  In  their  profession  what- 
ever it  may  be;  if  they  are  strong  and  fortii- 
right  and  Instilled  with  the  spirit  that  is  em- 
bodied In  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
oiu-  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  laws  of  the  land, 
then  the  Institutions  of  freedom  shall  be 
enobled  and  strengthened,  and  they,  like  the 
military,  will  be  able  to  withstand  and  over- 
come every  assault  by  the  communists.  In 
fact,  such  a  society,  secure  from  military  in- 
timidation by  its  own  military  might,  can 
not  only  stand  against  the  communist  world 
but  can  compete  with  It  and  expect  over- 
whelming success.  The  communist  claim 
that  history  is  Inevitable:  that  history  favors 
their  cause.  But  the  facts  of  history  prove 
conclusively  that  in  the  constant  struggle 
between  freedom  and  tyranny,  freedom  has 
always  won.  History,  therefore,  leads  me  to 
predict  that  some  day,  In  the  not  too  distant 
future,  there  icill  develop  in  the  world  a  cli- 
mate of  opinion  in  which  the  leaders  of  the 
communist  world  are  more  concerned  about 
preserving  communism  than  they  now  are 
about  expanding  it.  In  recognition  of  the 
truth  of  this  prediction  and  the  realization 
that  those  who  have  gone  before  us  hsv« 
passed  to  us  the  torch  of  freedom  to  carry  It 
through  our  age  undimmed,  I  also  predict 
that  we  shall  accomplish  the  task  they  have 
given  us.  In  this  sense  then,  we  can  grate- 
fully say,  "They  have  not  died  In  vain." 
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NaHonwide  Support  Urffed  for  Certificate* 
of  Deposit  Legiflalion:  Savers,  Home- 
builders.  Homeowners,  Banking,  Sav- 
ings and  Loans,  and  Other  Thrift 
Institutions  Affected 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26. 1966 
xMr^  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  3  weeks  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  has  been  holding  one  of 
the  most  important  series  of  hearings  in 
this  session  of  Congress.    We  have  been 
studying  and  hearing  some  expert  advice 
?!^J   f  PJ-oblems  created  by  the  innova- 
tion of  this  recent  money  mai'ket  device, 
the  negotiable  certificate  of  deposit. 
It  is  with  great  emphasis  that  I  say 
most  important"  because  this  matter 
affects  almost  all  our  citizens,  the  saver 
the  homeowner,  the  homebuilder    the 
banking  industiy,  and  the  thrift  iAdus- 
ti7.     We    have    heard    from    aU    these 
groups  from  all  over  the  country,  urging 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  tS 
take  immediate  action  to  avert  crises  in 
the  homebuilding  industry  and  the  mort- 
gage market,    Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
Members  to  read  these  letters  and  t^le! 
grams  following  my  remarks,  to  see  how 
these  few  samples  out  of  the  hundreds 
,i?„        '^   ''■"^^"  ""^  ^^^^   «bout   this 

th?/t^°"'"'''  "■■''  ^"  '^"<>^-  Mr.  Speaker 
that  this  creature,  the  negotiable  certifi-' 
cate  of  aeposit,  was  created  by  a  big  New 
York  City  bank  in  I960  to  seZe  as  a  way 
of  gathering  conwrate  hquid  funds  and 
c^H^^'?^^'"''^  ^^  savings  accounts.  The 
rtlt  J^L^'^^'''^  ^^^'■d  has  accommo- 
dated the  big  New  York  and  Chicago 
banks  by  raising  regulation  Q,  wS 
f„^lat*s  the  rates  payable  on  CD  rat^s 
and  passbook  rates,  each  time  these 
banks  found  themselves  in  need  of  roT 

creatd'-f'^'^'-ri"'*^  '^^°  C:D-s  have  Tn- 
crea.sed  from  $0  to  $17.5  billion.  This 
money  had   to  come  from  somewhere 

ve°st  r^;;  S  T.  ''"'  ^on^orations  in': 
vesting  in  short-term  Treasury  bills  to 

n  t'hf"*  f^'^  ^"^'^  "^  years%reviou? 

£u  n'  r^-  '  ^■.^^'^-  ^^"*^^  '^av«  been 
i^uing  CDs  in  denominations  of  $100 
$50.  and  $25  at  the  highest  rates  permit- 
ted. Since  December  1965,  when  the 
Fed  gave  the  go-ahead  to  a  rate  of  5  5 
percent,  some  banks  have  given  rates  on 
ge^  low  denomination  CDs.  Sese 
CDs  have  caused  the  saver  to  pull  out 

morte  J?  .n/n"  '"'^"^''"^  ^^''  °"Jy  make 
anri^h/f  ^"^^^o'ne  improvement  loans, 
and  the  loss  of  new  savings  has  damaged 
the  industry's  ability  to  make  more  m?rt- 

St  u  ,1^'  ^^"""^^  *"y  P^^T^ose  and  are 
not  limited  to  the  mortgage  field,  which 
«  long  term.  Savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  made  over  40  percent  of  home 

Wa^fr^''.'^^'^"  "^"'^^  ^^  «"d  ot  World 
War  n  and  have  welJ  served  the  puxpose 


?^e?al^Ko^-f1  prescribed  when  the 
i-ederal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  wa-s 
created  in  1932,  to  aid  and Tr^e  l^o 
American  homeowner. 

Immediate   action  on   CD  legislation 
Will  aid  ma^y;  it  is  not  just  a  ba^k  re^. 

f^£ts\^'^aZ''l'''  ^'  ^'  dealing' iTS- 
t^  A^  ^^^'  ^°'^^^'  ^""^  the  savings  of 
the  American  public.    These  are  impor- 

to  act"'""^     considerations  ui>on  which 

re^'"th?fon'.^'":  ^  "'"^  '^^  Members  to 
read  the  following  coiTcspondcnce  which 
1  nave  received: 

Long  Isl.^.vd  City,  NY 

Hon.WHIGHTPATMAN  J^'^^C  2 .1966 . 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

hI^T  \i  i  '  ^'^*^  interest  rate  certificates  of 
tant  effect  on  availability  of  funds  for  new 
a^runi^  ""'    home^vucha/e^^^^o!^ 

dram  Of  i^^Tf  ^'^°^  ^  '^°'^^  ^°  ""^t  the 
drain  of  deposits  from  our  savings  institi. 
turns  to  high  rate  certificates  of  deSm 

rSntial  nf-r"""'  °"^  "^"  comnm„fent  fo 
t^^  K  P"fPos«  wui  continue  at  zero  for 

abfe  fut^';  "i:^"^  ^'^  ""'^  ^°'  the  foresee: 
able  future^    At  present  we  have  no  morteaee 

c^^  bv  ,J^^"tably  thU  money  shortage 
r,.^H  r  •  ^^^  ""^  substantial  transfers  of 
funds  from  our  savings  accounts  tTcenifl- 
cates  of  deposit  in   the   cammercUl   banki 

S/.d  ^Vr't^'^'*'°"  °^  '-'^^  ^--«  '"^- 

k^f  eener^.v  T  '^°'  ''^  """  residential  mar- 
Ket  generally.  I  am  not  a  prophet  of  Eloom 
and  doom  but  it  doesn't  i^ke  much  se^e 
far  savers  to  keep  their  money  at™,  peS 

cluo'^%^,^\T''  -vings'and  l^f."^- 
ciaiioiis  when  5'^  percent  is  available  in 
competing  commercial  banks.  Without  saf 
ings  we  don't  make  mortgages  Without 
mortgages,  the  home  bulld^^  and  r4    es 

in'^orSrrh;i-pei'i^!i-/J^°- 
?2l?oK"Ve"^  --«-^f ol^dtpt!^^' 

pertnt"'Ttr°""^  "^  '  percentTepLT-i 

Bl~  2>%ay°- ruch^rs^ 

STr^^ulrTto-^-Lw^-^^^^^^^^ 
Jerome  Z.  Lorber, 
_  President, 

Woodside  Savings  Loan  a.ssoc. 
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UoTby^^^TJ'  '""''^"^  ""''"  con^der... 
TJon    by    the   House   Banking   and   Currenrv 

eaTaitfon*^  '"'^'"^  °''  >-°"  "'^  ^^  '- 

toVrvs^h>l'V;?f  '!""'  ^"  "«*  y°"^  innuence 
rfn^^?  »         *  ^*'^'  '*®"«  ^y  immediate  leeis- 

n.H     ^'^^''^  ^'^''"8  ^^^^f  to  those1avin« 

iistitullons  Whose  funds  go  Into  lon^  te^m 

home  mortgage  lending  before  the  i^dultrv 

igher°anlh'"',;?'^'  ""'  ''^^  P-^entMend  ur 
co^rf^tftion  ^''""  ^"^^""^^  '"'^^^^  ">  the  r.-ue 

e.-In'"^'cfeZr  '°^Kr'^  -ooper..uon  in  :.rx 
e..ort   to   clear   up  thU  serious  situation   at 

tac  earliest  date  possible,  I  am 
\  ery  truly  yours, 

Kesler   Askew, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

MAR-n.N-  County  Savings  ajto 

Loan  Assocution 
^i''^dsor,  N.C    Mau  30  itKR 
Hon   Wright  Patman.  ^  '  ^''V  JO,  196e. 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  heard  your  wonderful  sneeoh 
before  our  Convention  at  Dalla*  lilt  No'^em^ 
ber  and  agreed  with  every  word  esp^iln, 
-PoJfs^-Shar^  "^  tremendoSs^r^ 

rfdL  i:'^  '''■'"''"•  "  "^"^  ^  ^  the^b'^idlng 

he  "aS'aTd"?  *'='^'^™Pt.  "ot  to  mentio^ 

t  IK  ?p™^.     .'^    '°^"'    ^^"^   usually   keep 

tJas  segment  of  our  economy  going  ^ 

Even   In   our  little   town   o?  -7  /w»  _ 
rwith  two  strong  chain  bl^ J    weTav^e"^  ' 
M.^,'^'^''"'  '°^  «f  savings  funds  to  theie 

on  CDs   whll'/th'  i""'"'  *^'^^  '•^^  °f  '"tere^ 
ir?  trnH  ^''"^the  home  prospects  and  buiid- 
l!.g  trades  .ire  looking  to  us 
We  are  fortunat*  in  having  a  friend  Tiic, 

Sincerely  and  respectfully, 

VeLLA   a.    WyNN-E. 

Secretary-  Trrasu  rer. 


WicHrr*.   E.\Ns 

Hon.   WaiGfaT  Patmav  •""""  ''  "''^' 

Congress  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  ■ 

Islatur? Vimm'l""'  Immediate  action  on  leg- 

ThS^.    .  ^''''^'^    ImmetUat*    action    t«k«^ 

Present.    So^thL?' r^I^^'savings 
and  Loan  Assn.  «""yj 


ENFaoD   Savings   and 

Loan  Association 

The  Honorable  W^fc^l'  ^.^if,""  '<>'  ^'<^^ 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

th^Iff^of*^-^*™*::/  ^'">  ^ference  to 
tae  enect  of  th«  spreading  rate  war  nn  th« 

aavlngB  market  u  a  result  of  hTgh^tTco^ 

sumer-«lze  coinmen:lal  bank  cSuac^i^''''ot 


Lancaster  First  Pederai.  Savings 

AND  Loan  .A.ssociation 
Hon.  Wright  Patman  """"  '"■  "'"• 

Chairjnan.     Hou.-:e     Banking    ana     Currency 

Dear     Co.vgreksman     Patmaw  t     h- 

^"Zr^^^  ri°  ^  ^^^-tter^frirn^:,' 
Vm,  ,f  S.iungs  &  Loan  Industry  than  vou 
trin^he  T:  V^^'^'lerful  J^  m  help^g 
K^  lob  in^  ,     •''"''  "^^  continuing  to  d o  f 
w^J        ^  ^'"-^'"S  ^  ^ork  out  tli  trouble 

his  home  and  get  same  paid  for  ^ 

no^t  Z'^L'^r.'"'^^  ^""^  recommend  that  you 
not  let  up  on  any  of  the  work  nrhir-i,  ..., 

shff^^H  ^•''°^'  ''"^  ^^^  ^'^^^  opf^t.on  h« 
shifted  down  to  the  smaller  Banks  all  ov^ 
the  country,  and  unUl  we  can  get  some  w.mT 
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Knowing  you  as  well  as  I  do  and  you  being 
%  good  fellow  Texan,  I  extend  my  sincere 
th&nka  for  everything  whlcb  you  have  done 
for  tli«  Industry,  and  my  hope  Is  that  your 
entire  Deoaocratlc  committee  will  g[lve  you 
every  auppbrt  and  backing  that  Is  necessary 
for  you  to  carry  through  on  the  request  and 
requirements  which  you  are  making. 

Again  thanking  you,  and  with  kind  per- 
sonal regards,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  K.  BUSCH,  Prritdt'nt 

PrmsT  FEDERAL  Savtncs 

AND  Loan  Association- 
Valdosta,  Ga  .  May  31.  1966. 
Hon.  WwcHT  Patman. 
Congressman  from   Texan. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkak  CoNcarssMAN :  I  read  with  tre- 
mendous Interest  about  the  Introduction  of 
House  Bill  1148,  dealing  with  the  CD  rates 
wblch  may  be  pald-^y  the  banks — as  out- 
lined In  Mr.  Slipher's  "\|/ashington  Notes"  of 
May  37. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Sbvings  and  Loon  In- 
dtutry  are  sttmxilated  by  any  legislative  ef- 
fort to  effect  a  solution  to  the  very  serious 
problem  Involved.  We  know  full  well  that 
unleas  some  legislative  assistance  is  devel- 
oped, those  agencies  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  backbone  of  the  stimulation  of 
home  ownership  will  be  seriously  pressed 
Sincerely, 

J.  L.  Newbern.  Sr  . 
Chairman  of  Board 
NoTT. — A  copy  of  this  letter  for  each  mem- 
ber of  your  Committee. 

CmZENS  Peder.il  I 

Savings  and  Loan  Associ.^tion. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  27,  196S 
He  Sale  of  Certificates  of  Deposit  by  Banks 
Hon.  WsiCRT  Patman, 

Chairman,  Bankiru;  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee,   House    of    Representatives,    House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Mt  DzAJi  Mk.  Patman  :  In  your  considera- 
tion of  H.B.  14026  and  HJl.  14422,  you  may 
be  Interested  In  the  Impact  of  tight  money 
on   our   Association    (assets    (337    million). 
This  table  summarizes  our  situation: 
Lending  xnlume  (000  omitted) 

Average  per  month.  1965 $7,794 

January   1966 8.527 

February  1966 4,940 

March   1966 8.463 

April  1966 6,084 

May  1966  (preliminary) 4.200 

June  1966   (estimated) 1.400 

Average    per    month — (seconil    half, 

1966 — estimated) 1.200 

Our  lending  volume  since  March  Is  as 
large  as  it  Is  because  we  are  honoring  pre- 
existing commitments.  We  are  making  very 
few  loans  to  finance  new  sales  or  construc- 
tion. Our  net  decrease  in  savings  totals 
since  March  31.  is  $7,092,000.  and  we  con- 
tinue to  experience  net  withdrawals. 

Our  estimated  real  estate  lending  rate  for 
the  second  half  of  1966  of  $12  million  per 
month  will  be  only  15%  of  our  1965  monthly 
lending  rate.  Many  California  associations 
bave  ceased  lending  entirely. 

The  direct  impact  of  this  cut  in  lending 
will  obviously  affect  home  building  and 
bome  sales  seriously.  The  indirect  impact 
on  sales  of  appliances,  furniture,  homewares. 
etc.,  and  on  income  and  wages,  will  also  be 
considerable. 

To  halt  or  slow  the  continuing  drain  on 
■avlnga  and  loans,  we  believe  legislation  Is 
needed  at  once  to  control  the  Issuance  of 
Certificates  of  Deposit  by  the  commercial 
banks. 

We  suggest  that  CJD.'s  be  limited  to  drf- 
ncmlnaUons  ot  $100,000  or  more.  We  real- 
ise that  tbe  banks  were  pinched  for  liquidity 
earlier  than  the  savings  and  loans,  and  that 
•  floor  of  $100,000  may  have  to  be  esUbltshed 


gradually    over   a   period    of   months.      Cer- 
tainly, at  the  Inception,  the  floor  should  be 
$15,000   or.  at  the  very  least,  $10,000. 
Cordially, 

F.  Marion  Donahob. 

Y.^KI^^A  Fede31ai.  Savings 

AND  Loan  Association. 
Yakima,  Wash  ,  May  26,  1966. 
Hon  Wright  Patman, 

Cnairman.  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dr.KR  Mr.  Patih.m  :  It  Is  a  niost  encourag- 
ing sign  that  your  committee  Is  concerned 
with  the  bank  CD's.  By  using  the  corporate 
CD  as  a  w.iy  of  attracting  consumer  savings 
in  the  insured  account  area,  commercial 
banks  are  drying  up  our  source  of  funds  for 
mortgages.  If  this  continues  for  us  as  it 
has  so  far  this  year,  we  are  going  to  find  it 
m':)st  difficult  to  supply  the  needs  of  builders 
and  others  In  the  housing  Industry.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  find  a  way  of 
correcting  the  abuses  which  have  occurred 
in  the  sale  of  corporate  CD  s. 

The  efforts  you  have  made  in  this  line  are 
very  much  appreciated. 
Yours  truly, 

J   ALrx  Maxwei  I    Prr.-adent. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. OFfnCE  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  Banks. 

Boston.  May  27.  1966. 
lir>v.   Wright  Patman, 

Chairrnan,  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  It  is  ti.e  considered 
opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  Banking  De- 
partniont  that  tlie  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Federal  Defxisit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  authorizing  ttie  nicrease  in 
the  Interest  rates  on  time  deposits  of  com- 
merlcal  b.mks  from  4'^  to  54 'i  has  created 
problems  of  significant  danger  for  financial 
intermediaries  and  for  the  entire  constrvic- 
tion  and  real  estate  Industry  of  the  nation. 

In  MiiAsachusetts  there  have  t>een  reports 
of  unsettling  and  disruptive  shifts  of  funds 
among  banks  and  from  savings  bank,?,  co- 
operative banks,  and  savings  and  loan  .i.-^so- 
cliitlons  to  commercial  banks.  Such  a  fierce 
competuive  race  for  .savings  is  particularly 
harmful  to  the  real  estate  investment  and 
local  economies  wliich  they  serve.  Healthy 
competition  amonf;  financial  Intermediaries 
and  commercial  banks  Is  highly  desirable. 
However,  competition  that  entices  conse- 
quential flows  of  fund.',  from  country  to  city. 
and  from  sm.iU  banks  to  large  banks,  and 
from  savings  banks,  co-operative  banks,  and 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  to  com- 
mercial banks,  caji  be  harmful.  For  Mas- 
s,-u:husetts  thrift  banks  and  the  real  estate 
industry,  the  past  few  months  have  been 
trying  ones. 

Most  of  our  thrift  banks  encountered 
heavy  deposit  withdrawals  within  the  last 
sixty  days.  It  Is  clear  to  this  Department 
that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  funds  for 
mortgage  credit  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  liuit  Decemiier 
in  increasing  the  permissible  r:Hc  that  banks 
could  pay  on  C  of  Ds. 

On  December  30.  1965.  I  recommended  to 
the  Hon.  William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr. 
Chainnan  o*  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Hon. 
KennetJi  A.  Randall.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  wiuse 
Regulation  Q  to  be  amended  so  that  the  in- 
crease from  4' 2  to  S'-j'v  in  time  Interest 
rates  would  be  limited  to  accounts  of  more 
than  $30,000.  For  the  Information  of  the 
Committee  I  am  enclosing  the  communica- 
tion that  I  sent  last  December  to  both  Fed- 
eral Agencies. 

The  problems  that  the  banking  depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts  anticlpatetl  last  De- 
cember have  come  to  pass  this  Spring.     In 


my  Judgment,  an  Immediate  revision  of  Reg- 
ulation Q  would  greatly  relieve  the  existing 
tension  and  would  tend  to  avert  a  disastrous 
shortage  of  mortgage  credit.  Therefore,  I 
suggest  that  your  Committee  consider  a 
recommendation  to  the  Congress  that  the  re- 
rent  Increase  In  Regulation  Q  from  4' 2  to 
5'i%  on  time  deposit  interest  rates  be  re- 
stricted to  accounts  of  more  than  $5,000  in 
the  next  three  months.  Moreover,  I  strongly 
recommend  that  on  October  1,  1966  this  in- 
crease be  limited  to  accounts  of  $10,000  or 
over. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  consideration 
of  this  request. 

Very  truly  yours. 

)HN  B.  Hynf.s. 
Jmrnis.sio'ier  of  Bank.' 
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The  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts. 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Banks. 

Boston.  December  30,  1965. 
Hon.  William  McChesney  JIartin.  Jr  , 
Chairman.  Board  of  Governors.  Federn!  Rr- 
scne  System.  Federal  Reserve  Building, 
Washingrton,  DC. 
Hon.  Kenneth  A.  Randall. 
Chairman.   Federal  Deposit    Insurant^r    Cor- 
poration. Washington,  DC. 

Gentlemen:  JTie  Massachusetts  Banking 
Department  hasj  reviewed  the  developments 
resulting  from  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  authorizing  increases 
in  the  interest  rates  on  time  deposits  of 
commercial  banks  and  other  memt>er  banks 
from  4'i  to  S'i  per  cent.  This  department 
views  with  great  concern  the  almost  daily  re- 
ports of  Increases  In  time  deposit  interest 
rates  being  adopted  by  banks  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

This  Commonwealth  has  179  savings 
banks,  with  about  $9  billion  and  162  co- 
operative banks  with  nearly  $2  billion  of 
assets.  Savings  banks  have  approximately 
4  million  and  co-operative  banks  800.000.  de- 
posit accounts,  and  the  average  account  is 
about  $2,000.  The  great  bulk  of  the  a.?sets 
of  these  banks  consists  of  first  mortgages  on 
real  estate,  less  than  25  per  cent  of  which 
are  V.A.  guaranteed  or  F.H  A.  insured. 

Most  of  tliese  banks  presently  pay  no  more 
than  4' 2  per  cent  Intere.t  rate  on' their  de- 
posits, the  exceptions  being  largely  by  sav- 
ings banks  with  respect  to  90  d.ay  notice  ac- 
counts but  not  exceeding  4^2  P^r  cent  Ex- 
cept in  rare  Instances,  these  banks  cjtnnot 
properly  pay  more  than  the  4';  to  4';,  per 
cent  rates.  Thus  the  permissible  maximum 
Interest  rate  of  S'j  per  cent  recently  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  F.D  I C. 
for  commercial  bank  time  deposits,  has  con- 
fronted our  Massachusetts  savings  and  co- 
operative banks  with  an  Interest  rate 
Impasse. 

Incre-T-ses  in  commercirj  bank  time  dopn.sit 
Interest  rates  to  43.',  per  cent  or  higher  on 
amounts  as  small  as  $500  (;is  many  alrf.uiy 
have  done  throughout  the  nation )  will 
quickly  and  inevitably  have  one  or  more 
of  the  following  consequences  on  our  .--.u  ;:igg 
and  co-operative  banks: 

1.  Substantial  withdrawals  will  occir  for 
tr.msfer  to  commercial  banks  paying  higher 
Interest  rates  not  only  to  \Lissachu6ett8 
commercial  banks  but  more  likely  to  com- 
mercial banks  In  New  York  and  financial 
centers  outside  Massachusetts,  Such  with- 
drawals already  have  commenced. 

2.  A  drj-ing-up  of  the  liquidity  of  tliose 
savings  and  co-operative  banks  suffering 
withdrawals,  necessitating  large  borrowings 
or,  more  serlotisly,  requiring  the  forced  sale 
of  mortgage  loans  or  U.S.  Government  Bonds 
or  other  securitlee,  resulting  In  substantial 
losses  from  book  values. 

3.  The  diminishing  of  the  reserves  of  these 
banks,  thus  weakening  If  not  Impairing  the 
thrift  banking  structure  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 


Unless  the  regulations  governing  Interest 
rates  on  commercial  bank  time  deposits  are 
revised  as  soon  as  may  be  feasible,  the  savings 
institutions  of  Massachusetts  may  well  face 
diunage  of  substantial  degree  and  enduring 
In  nature.  Accordingly,  i  urge  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  cause  the 
pertinent  regulations  to  be  amended  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  relieve  if  not  remove  this  im- 
pending tlireat  by  limiting  the  recent  in- 
crease from  44  to  5',  per  cent  on  time  de- 

^nri"  /vf''^  'f  "■  ^"^  ««^"nts  of  more  than 
$30,000,  thus  fixing  the  rates  on  accounts 
of  less  th.an  that  amount  to  a  maximum 
fu  li  ^"  ^^"'^'  ^  ^"ggest  $30,000  as,  under 
the  Ma.s.sachusctts  law,  both  savings  and  co- 
operative banks  may  accept  deposits  in 
Buigle  or  Joint  .iccounts.  In  the  maximum 
aggregate  amount  of  $30,000  in  both  capaci- 
ties and  most  of  the  deposits  consist  of  such 
accounts. 

In  my  Judgment  such  an  Immediate  re- 
vision of  the  regulations  would  greatly  re- 
heve  the  existing  tension  and  will  tend  to 
avert   a  disastrous   interest   rate   contest 

I  would   appreciate   your  early  considera- 
tion of  this  request,  and  would  be  most  grite- 
ful  for  an  Indication  of  early  relief. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  B.  Hynes. 
Commissioner  of  Banks 
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to  $15,000.  the  m.ixlmum  rate  should  be 
*  2  .  Then  on  CDs  from  $15,000  to  $25  000 
the  maximum  rate  shouldn't  be  more  than 
■  ,  »"d  over  $25,000  the  ceiling  of  5>,% 
could  be  permitted.  ^ 

Unless  definite  steps  .are  taken  to  control 
the  is.suance  of  high  rate  CDs,  the  shifting 
of  funds  IS  going  to  be  very  detrimental  to 
the  Savings  and  Loan  business  because  as  has 
been  pointed  out  to  your  conunittee,  the 
bavings  and  Loan  business  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  earn  as  much  monev  as  com- 
mercial banks  and  this  Is  especi'allv  true 
when  rates  are  high  and  rising  as  at  p're-ent 
Our  associations   still   have   manv   loan.-   on 

the  books  which  are  at  4—414 4V,  .^j^^  5^. 

These  loans  arent  very  profitable" when  we 
have  to  pay  4'2  or  5'c  to  compete  with  the 
commercial  bank  CDs. 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  give  due  con- 
sideration to  this  problem  and  take  appro- 
priate action  in  line  with  the  recommend  ,- 
tions  of  Mr.  Striink  and  Mr.  Home. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A,  Johnson,  Prcsrdcvt . 
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Mo .N  TANA  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
„    „,  Billings,  Mont.,  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman.  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Co^nmittee,  Washington,  DC 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  read  with  interest  the 
reports  we  have  received  regarding  the  hear- 
ings before  your  committee  on  H  R  I402fl 
and  HR  14222  regarding  Certificates  of  De- 
posit and  related  matters 

Up  until  now,  the  Savings  and  Ixjan  Asso- 
ciations m  Montana  have  not  felt  the  results 
rirrl],  iT^  r^'  Resctye  Board's  decision  to 
permit  banks  to  pay  up  to  as  much  as  5>2  % 

Zu^  '^  "'"'■''  '^  ^'■^'^KS  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations have  in  other  parts  of  the  nation 
However,  the  effect  of  the  higher  mtes  Is 
f^ally  catch  ng  up  to  us  as  you  will  note 
from  the  enclosed  ad  which  Just  appeared  in 
the  Bozeman  paper.  Our  associations  In 
Montana  are  generally  paying  4>4  or  *i.,%. 
Therefore,  when  banks  treat  CDs  as  savings 
accounts  at  higher  rates  it  Is  certainly  going 
to  effect  the  flow  of  funds  Into  our  instl! 
tutlons  which  Will,  in  turn,  make  much  less 
money    available    for    home    mortgages    and 

L  ^'  "  ^  ''^''"*'"^  ^"'  '^^^^  »«  be^at  con- 
siderably higher  rates  than  at  present 

ad^w'^h'^Ph'^,'"'^  \°  ''^"  5^°"'  attention  to  the 
ad  Which  is  enclosed  and  you  will  note  that 
tbey  are  compounding  the  earnings  every 
M  days.     In  other  words,  they  are  treating 

be  certificates  of  deposit  the  same  «sav! 

ngs  accounts  and  I  don't  think  this  was  the 
intent  when  CDs  were  first  authorized. 

We   could   write  much   in   regard   to    the 
problems  created  by  the  higher  rates  on  CDs 

t^on  w,r,°i!  >,"'°'V^  ^^  ^^P^at'»B  informa- 
tion vhlch  has  already  been  presented  by 
the  representatives  of  our  trade  association 
the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  LeaS 
and  Mr.  John  E.  Home,  Chairman  of  fhe 
Federal   Home  Loan  Bank  Board.    I  would 

?^ti^"'"'^'"^'  '°  "'^'  y°"^  attention  to  The 
tmimony  given  by  Norman  Strunk  on  May  9 

^d  ""LT^  *°  ^!}''°'"^''  everything  that  he 
^f?An  f  '"■^"'  *^*^  y"^  committee  take 
action  to  provide  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
^tt  power  to  revise  their  present  regulations 
w  »et  a  minimum  amount  for  which  CDs  can 
M  Issued  and  to  control  the  rate  paid  It 
ap^ars  to  us  that  this  Is  Immediately  neces- 

"cessive  rate  competition. 

m,^  ''ould  like  to  suggest  that  the  minl- 

T^^'^  ^  '^"'"''^  ^'^  »1°'W>0  with  a  one 
year  maturity.     For   amounts   from  $10,000 


Columbia  Savings 
and  Loan  Association, 
Woodhavcn,  N.Y.,  May  26,  1966 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Cliairman,    House    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,    House    of    Representatives 
Washington,  DC. 
Re    Pending    Legislation    on    Certificates    of 
Deposit. 
De.ar   Sir:    We   are   a  SUte   Institution   of 
over  $130,000,000    and  have  been  organized 
for  more    than    75   years.     This   Is   the   first 
tune  in  our  history  that  we  find  ourselves 
unable   to  supply  our   community  with  the 
necessary  funds  for  home  financing  and  home 
bmldlng      Our  position   is  not  unique      It 
ex^nds    to   all   thrift   institutions  and    oiu- 
difficulties   are   brought   about   by   the   tre- 
mendous impact  of  the  commercial  banks' 
certificates   of   dcpo.-<it   which    have   drained 
off  all  savings  funds  by  reason  of  the  large 
interest  rates  and   threaten  to  continue  to 
drain   off   these   vital   funds   needed   In   the 
community    and    which,    up    to    now    have 
always   been   plowed    back   by   us   Into   our 
commumty.    The  position  of  the  CoUunbia 
bavings  and  Loan  Association  stands  out  dif- 
ferently than  other  thrift  Institutions   be- 
cause we  have  literally  put  back  all  our  sav- 
ings into  our  local  community.     We  do  not 
spread  our  money  outside  our  lending  area 
on  the  purchase  of  participation  agreements 
and  out-of-state  mortgages. 

We  have  read  with  great  care  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Norman  Strunk.  Executive  Vice 
President    of    the    U.S.    Savings    and    Loan 
League,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sherbourne  of 
Elizabeth.   N.J.,  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Fowler  and  various  men  of  prominence  point- 
ing out   the  dire  need  of  immediate  legis- 
lation  and    have  read    in   the   public   press 
the  concern  of  the  members  of  your  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  create  constructive  legis- 
lation.    As  Is  pointed  out  in  summarizing 
this  testimony,  it  appears  that  the  most  good 
^^'^  be  obtained   not  by  creating  a  floor  on 
these  CDs  but  rather  by  regulating  the  rate 
of    nterest  on  those  CD's  that  compete  with 
savings  accounts  and  which  are  in  the  na- 
ture   of    "constuner    certificates"    and    this 
probably  could  be  done  by  fl.xlng  a  competi- 
tive variable  rate  of  Interest.     We  wish  to 
point  out  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  com- 
pel tlon  in  any  form,  that  we  welcome  com- 
petition, but  the  competition  should  be  fair 
and  open  and  should  be  a  type  that  will  keep 
the  funds  in  the  community  to  be  used  for 
home  financing  rather  than  commercial  ven- 
tures such  as  building  up  of  business  inven- 

!?  f^'^w'*  *^'  "''^-  '^P*^*^  ^<le  line, 
should  be  estabhshed  either  by  legislation 
or  by  regulation  that  will  clearly  define  and 
protect  the  savings  which  aa  a  matter  of 
history  has  primarily  been  used  In  the  lend- 
ing area  of  the  thrift  lostltuUons  for  home 


We  believe  with  these  protective  feature 
competition  with  commercial  banl^  wm^^ 
t^^t^f  •Savl'-^"^  "'"  ""'  assuran^^'c^'eVt^ 

munitv  will  be  returned  to  the  lending  are* 
of  the  thrift  instltuUons.  "»«'ng  are* 

We  would  appreciate  any  legislation  that 
can  be  created  which  win  prollct  the  UinTt 
.nstitutions  against  this  unwarranted  apprl 
pri.uion  Of    Savings  •.  appro- 

Slncerely. 

Columbia  Savings  and  Loan 

A.ssociArioN. 
George  J   Dreyfji.  Prrsiihht. 

Sherman    Savings    and    Loan 
Association. 

Sherman.  Tei    Mav  '1   itae 
The  Honorable  Wright  Patman   ^  *' 

//0!/vc  Of  Representatives, 
Washir.gton  25.  DC. 

remK-^^r"  ^""^''^  Th^r*  are  two  bills  cur- 
rently before  the  committee  on  Banking  and 
C  urrency-H.R.  14028  and  H  R  14422--lhirh 
m  different  ways  would  affect  thV^cepUnce 
rne=Ba;S.^"^^  '''°''^  ''^  Insured^'^r 


r.r.^i?"  l^^  Federal  Reserve  lifted  the  ceiline 

^:Jr^r\   ^   ^*^°   ^"   unhealthy  rate   war 
raging     between     commercial     banks     ^Z 
thrift  institutions.     As  a  r«ult^  the  in 
creased    time   deposit    rate    the    bfnl^  "hlv; 
been  able  to  attract  enormous  funds   thit 

TnJT.rt'^  '"'  "f^-bread  of  the  home^U^-" 
ing  industry.  With  the  flow  of  funds  from 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  to  the 
commercial  banks  ha^  come  undue  con!  "^ 
straint^  on  the  flow  of  money  into  the  mort- 
gage market  and  homebuildlng. 

thi^e'lim'''^  ^  Sincerely  urge  you  to  supnort 
these  bills  as  submitted,  or  In  any  form  that 
^^uld  tend  to  give  some  relief  to'the  hom^ 
building  industry,  which  is  becoming  more 
distressed  dally.  The  American  Home  is  th! 
safeguard  of  American  liberties 
Sincerely. 

James  Rn-nis.  Preiidcnt. 


The   Home   Bdtldhis   Association 
OP  Hartford  County  Inc 

Hon   Wor"'^°''^°''*'  '^<"'"  •  "'y  '5,  1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Patman:   The   mem- 
bers of  this  Association  realize  you  are  ful'v 

r«Hn^T"'  "!.  ^^'^'^■'"y  clrcuniunces  sur! 
rounding  the  "tight"  money  situation  in 
long-term  credit  or  residential  mortgage  fi- 
nancing, "^-e^  " 

hri^^^""'  ""'^  ""■*  compelled,  at  this  time,  to 
wMcl  H^""'  ''"^'^'<'°°  ■■ecent  developmenu 
our  .1^''''^  "'^''f  '""^  '"ortga^e  picture  m 
our  state  very  grim.  The  situation  has  be- 
come critical;  so  serious  that  home  builders 
insist  remedial  action  Is  urgent. 

.„T^^  .^l"""^.  ''""'li'^  industry  in  Connecti- 
cut  is    hurting".    Until  the  past  two  weeks, 
thP  "^\';"*  managing  to  "get  along"  with 
r,^!  J^^         mortgage  market.     Buyers,  were 
not  discouraged  by  the  higher  Interest  rates 
».ifl°1'    *'°*'*'^'«'"'    builders    find    themselves 
^Ith   buyers   for  their   unsold   Inventory   in 
houses,  but  "No  Sales"  realized  because  the 
buyer  cannot   arrange   the  necessary   mort- 
gage financing.    It  is  not  the  buyer's  InabU- 
Ity  to  qualify  lor  mortgage  credit,  but  rather 
the   banks'.  inabUlty   to   make   the   needed 
funds  available.     Some  banks  have  stopped 
making    mortgage    loans    regardless    of^ 
interest  rate  the   buyer  may  be  wUllng  to 
pay      Others  have   even   refused   to   accent 
mortgage  applications,  acknowledging  funds 
are  not  available  for  thU  purpose.    At  first, 
this  was  true  with  only  a  few  lending  insU- 
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tutloiu,  but  with  each  passing  day  the  num- 
ber growB. 

A  raoeut  me«tliig  of  New  England  home 
ballden  leTwUed  a  number  of  builder  baak- 
ruptclM,  raaultlng  from  demand  notes  being 
called  by  benlu  on  development  and  con- 
struction financing,  f^iture  development 
and  conatructlon  plans  can  be  cut-back, 
postponed  and  aacrlflced,  but  a  growing 
drought  of  "No  Sales"  can  be  disastrous  to 
capital  already  Invested  In  land  development 
and  completed  houses  in  unsold  Inventory  of 
the  home  builder. 

The  situation  Is  not  unique  to  Connecticut. 
We  have  reports  of  stalled  projects  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  recent  rise 
In  FHA'lnterest  rates  has  made  little  differ- 
ence In  the  availability  of  money,  or  reduc- 
ing the  "points"  paid  by  builders  to  get 
a  loan  for  the  buyer. 

Savers  have  been  taking  money  out  of  our 
savings  Institutions  and  putting  it  into  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  at  a  higher  rate  of  return. 
thus  leaving  less  funds  for  the  savings  insti- 
tutions to  lend.  In  some  areas,  the  outflow 
of  funds  has  been  as  much  as  4  to  5 '  c  of  de- 
posits In  one  months  time,  an  extremely 
critical  outflow  of  fluids  normally  used  for 
hoiulng  loans.  One  Hartford  savings  bank. 
for  example,  reported  a  loss  of  (500,000  in 
savings  deposits  in  a  single  day.  No  one, 
builder  or  lender,  can  offer  a  guess  as  to  when 
conditions  might  Improve. 

It  is  telt  the  only  "real"  braking  action  to 
dlcourage  inflation  has  been  in  long-term 
credit.  And  as  the  nation's  largest  user  of 
long-term  credit,  the  home  building  industry 
feels  it  has  been  made  the  "sacrificial  goat ' 
In  Government  attempts  to  bold  down  the 
economy  in  the  midst  of  a  sales  boom  that 
cannot  be  fueled  because  of  the  tight  money 
situation. 

Irreparable  damage  to  the  home  building 
Industry,  to  other  small  business,  and  to  the 
nation  must  Inevitably  follow  if  credit  i.s 
only  available  for  industrial  expansion  and 
tor  shorter  term  and  higher  yielding  con- 
sume' loans. 

In  Connecticut  alone,  the  home  building 
Industry  means  more  than  $250  million  an- 
nually In  business  activity,  and  more  than 
46,000  full-time  jobs  for  Connecticut  workers. 
We  call  upon  you  to  help  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  those  responsible  for  reshaping 
federal  Reserve  and  Government  credit  poli- 
cies to  Insure  more  equitable  distribution 
of  available  credit  to  all  sectors  of  the 
economy.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
monetary  actions  alone,  and  without  ac- 
companying flscaJ  and  other  governmental 
meastu-es. 

The  home  building  industry  does  not  be- 
lieve it  alone  should  bear  the  burden  of  pres- 
ent restrictive  monetary  policy.  With  each 
day  that  passes  the  situation  worsens.  Ac- 
tions taken  too  late  are  as  bad  as  actions 
not  taken  at  all. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  R.  Nai-chton. 
Executive  Vice  PTesident. 

Belmont  Saxings  &:  Loan  Association. 

lAmg  Beach,  Calif.,  May  20.  1966. 
Congressman   Wbight   Patman. 
Bankin{;  and  Currency  Committee, 
House  Office  Building,  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Congressman  Patman:  A  (10,000 
minimum  ^111  Time  C.D.'s  is  not  adequate  to 
solve  the  drain  on  funds  from  savings  and 
loans  to  commercial  banks.  The  absolute 
minimum  must  be  (35,000  and  preferably 
(60,000.  A  commerciea  bank  could  issue  a 
•10.001.  6V^%.  Si  day  Time  CX>.  and  have 
all  but  (1  of  it  Insured.  The  leverage  which 
conunercial  banks  have  had  for  years  is  well 


kno'ATi  It  has  t..;ken  a  spread  of  one  point 
between  what  banks  p»y  for  savings  and  what 
savings  and  loans  pay  for  savings  for  sav- 
ings and  loans  to  be  able  to  attract  funds. 
Coinmercl.'U  banks  that  are  "the  depart- 
ment stores  of  finance  '  have  such  a  wide 
rai.ge  of  services  to  offer  thr.t  the  savings 
and  loaiis  must  have  a  dlfferfntial  for  sav- 
ings or  there  will  not  be  money  in  the 
mortgage  market. 

The  very  fact  that  the  commercial  banks' 
regulauiry  authoruy  has  sufficient  powers  to 
establish  an  administrative  ruling  that 
drains  large  sums  of  money  from  savings 
and  loans  indicates  the  strength  of  this 
leverage  they  have  over  the  monetary  system. 

Bank  of  America  alone  has  eight  branch 
ofIice.s  close  Ui  our  office  here  in  East  Long 
Be.ich  None  of  these  eight  offices  are  more 
than  two  miles  apart.  Bank  of  America  has 
over  900  branches  and  is  going  toward  1.000 
branches  Tliey  have  convenience,  size,  flexi- 
bility and  yet  they  have  an  orgiuUzed  anti- 
savings  and  loan  campaign  gomg  with  their 
personnel  We  believe  the  four  things  that 
could  be  done  to  provide  closc-to-adequate 
funds  in  the  mortgage  market  are: 

1  Increiuse  the  Insurance  of  accounts  for 
both  banks  and  savings  and  loans  to  (20.000. 

2  Have  the  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
set  an  absolute  minimum  of  (25.000  at  which 
commercial  banks  could  offer  Time  C.D.'s 
and  then  only  tfe  allowed  to  pay  6<o.  They 
could  b^  allowed  to  pay  5 '4%  on  C.D.'s  of 
(50,000  or  more,  and  5'2%  on  (100,000  or 
more. 

3.  Incrciise  the  line  of  credit  which  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  has  with  the  Treas- 
ury to  $3  binion  from  the  present  (1  billion. 
4  Allow  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  to 
float  long-term  securities  of  ten  ye;u-s  or  more 
for  lending  advances. 
Ji'ours  very  truly. 

Wm.  J  Crawford  President. 

State  Bank  of  East  Moline. 
£o.<tt  Moline,  III.,  May  19,  1966. 

ClTAIRMAN. 

Hoii.fe  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
Wa.'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  been  watching  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  the  hearings  regarding 
the  issuance  of  C,  D's  and  the  Interest  paid 
thereon. 

The  one  suggestion  made,  namely,  that  a 
restriction  be  placed  on.  or  even  elimlnat*  the 
issuance  of  C  X)'s  under  (25,000.00.  If  this 
were  so,  we  would,  as  would  most  smaller 
banks,  lose  most  of  our  C  T)  money  This 
Interest  fight  between  competing  financial 
institutions  was  started  by  the  BIG  banks 
paying  exorbitant  rates  on  negoUable  C/D's 
.^nd  tune  deposit  open  accounts.  The  smaller 
banks  have  be«o  forced  to  follow  suit,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent.  In  order  to  keep  their 
savings  deposits.  We.  for  instance,  have  had 
savings  deposits  for  62  years  and  they  exceed 
our  demand  dejKislts.  By  the  same  token, 
we  have  always  made  real  estate  loans.  I^ast 
year  we  placed  (3.908.000  In  real  estate  loans 
and  for  the  first  four  months  of  1966  we  have 
placed  (1.231,996  in  real  estiite  loans. 

Remember,  the  prime  rate  and  the  increase 
in  allowable  interest  paid  on  savings  ac- 
counts and  C  D's  was  not  done  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  smaller  banks,  but  for  the  banks 
of  the  Eiastern  Sea  Coast.  We  smaller  banks 
don't  like  to  Increase  Interest  rates  but  are 
forced  to  go  along  by  the  big  boys.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  are  both  to  blame  for  this  sit- 
uation. 

I  emphasize  that  you  and  your  committee 
give  very  sincere  consideration  to  this  matter 
and  for  goodness  sakes  protect  the  smaller 
banking      Institutions      from     ruin.     These 


smaller  banks  have  been  the  backbone  of  our 
country  and  now  like  all  other  small  business 
enterprises  must  stoop  to  the  wishes  of  the 
big  Institutions.  Let's  preserve  these  institu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  small  j)eople  who 
make  up  the  btilk  of  our  population. 
Very  truly  yoiu's, 

B     H.   RYAN- 

Metropolitan  Federal  Savtngs, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  25,  1966. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman;  I  am  writing 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Met- 
ropolitan Federal  Savings,  the  real  estate 
salesmen  and  brokers  of  Metropolitan  De- 
troit, the  building  trades  workers  and,  most 
importantly,  the  home  buyers  of  Metrop>olitan 
Detroit,  to  urge  you  to  support  HJl,  14026. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  problems 
this  critical  shortage  of  mortgage  fvuids  has 
caused  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  If  the  bank  com- 
petition, with  the  free  use  of  CD's  issued  in 
amounts  as  low  as  (100,00,  Is  not  curtailed, 
the  savings  and  loan  business  vrtll  face  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  surviving,  as  an  effective 
home  financing  and  thrift  facility  in  <nir 
communities.  .- 

Very  truly  yours,  ' 

RocEB  C   Richard,*: 
*  

The  Kirkland  Comp.'.nies. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  May  24,  1966. 
Banking  and  Currency  CoMMrrrEE, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen;  We  are  builders  of  single 
family  homes,  apartment  buildings,  which 
we  retain  ownership  of  through  various 
corporations,  and  sub-dlvlders  of  land  for 
single  family  homes. 

We  are,  therefore  acutely  aware  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  which  have  been 
spawned  by  the  present  ix)llcles  relating  to 
Certificates  of  Deposit.  These  difficulties 
amount  to  an  almost  non-avallabillty  of 
mortgage  funds  for  all  phases  of  the  building 
business,  and  Is  having  a  most  adverse  effect 
In  our  area. 

We  solicit  your  wholehearted  support   of 
HR  14026  in  order  that  the  flow  of  mortgage 
funds  into  our  Industry  be  relnstltuted. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thk  Kirkland  Companies. 
W,  H.  Kebkland,  President. 
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The  World*I(  Richer  for  Italy'(  Great 
ContribatioiM  to  Ar^  Literature,  and 
Science 
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Denveb,  Colo  , 

June  2,  1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  is  atDsolutely  substantial  that  the 
mortgage  money  market  be  eased.  Our  busi- 
ness can  not  continue  under  present  condi- 
tions. Immediate  release  Is  needed  to  avoid 
a  complete  breakdown  In  Denver's  economy. 
Theador  a.  Grossman, 
President,  Allied  Steel  Co. 

Denver.  Colo.. 

June  2,  1966. 
Hon,  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  present  situation  In  the  mortgaged 
money  market  Is  ruining  the  construction  in- 
dustry. Our  business  Is  at  a  complete  stand 
still.  Our  entire  community  is  suffering 
from  Its  Impact.  We  must  have  an  imme- 
diate release  to  prevent  disastrous  condi- 
tions. 

Charws  Goldberg  Barnett  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1966 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
t^tt'^^l^J'^^  20th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Italian  Republic.  The  elec- 
tion of  June  2.  1946.  once  again  brought 
the  promise  of  democracy  to  Italy  and 
marked  a  significant  turning  point  in 
that  great  nation's  long  history 

For  centuries,  the  masterpieces  of  Ital- 
nSi/n  H^^^^  enriched  the  world. 
Italian  artists  and  writers  have  set 
standards  of  artistic  and  esthetic  per- 
fection.    Both  in  the  arts  and  in  the 

t^^ZT-  ^^^"^."^  ^'■^  ^^'^""d  to  none  J? 
fciventive  Inspiration,  in  scientific  dis- 
covery, and  also  In  the  art  of  making  the 
w?rld  ^^^^  ^'"^"^  available  to  the 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  a 
rZTT  o^"'*  farsighted  Ita?^n! 
»r^  K^^xf  Col^bus.  who  first  discov- 
rl^AK^^'!.^°'^'^  ^^^^  eventually 
came  to  bear  the  name  of  another  Italian 
explorer.  Amerigo  Vespucci 

f  h^''-  KvP^^^'"'  "a'y  gave  to  mankind 
the  sublime  Michelangelo  and  Da  Vinci 
and  the  Immortal  Dante, 
,  ^."  JJ?"^^*^'  '^^  names  of  Vivaldi  Ros- 
sini. Toscaninl  will  Uve  forever  '  And 
who  could  forget  the  Incomparable  Ca- 

Kord';°nrc?f^^"^^^^^-^^^'St^ 

£|»sL?e^.  otTn  ^£1S 
the  other  relatively  new.  have  been  such 
good  friends  over  the  years.  For  "n  ex- 
change for  the  rich  infusion  of  tSlent 
and  energy  brought  by  t*,e  iSian  Sm- 
grants  to  our  shores  in  the  last  century 

thllcentnrl  ^^'■°'"  ^^'""^'^  ^y'^'^y  m 
prnl,     .  ^-    ^  ^™  P^°"d  that  our  Gov- 

sWn  Tn^^^  '^°^"  sympathy.  frlS- 
sWp  and  generosity  in  our  encourage- 
ment and  nourishment  of  the  Reoubllr 
born  20  years  ago  today  in  ?taly  "^  ^"' 

of  iqr«  ^°^  ^"""^""^  ^"^  hopeful  days 
of  1946  the  youthful  Republic  of  Italy 

t^frf/n'''™"^'^  P^"'^^^  °^  te  t  and 
t^l    ^"£J^^  ^"""^  out  the  stronger  for 

stress    Italy  s    leaders,    by    their    wi<!A 

a°S '"Jr^^^H^^^'^^'^"^^  t^^^^^^ 
careful    and    cautious    Internal    moves 

5?S1?/"J^"  discouraged  JheToTc^s 
opposing  the  democratic  reeimp  nt  tv,= 
^untry.  and  in  this  Say  they  ha  °e  had 
Sf,^id  support  of  the  people     We  on 

airect    beneficiaries    of    Italy's    eenlu.? 

TS'fr.  ^^PPy  '°  «^  thVRfpuS 

xi  ^  "^^  maturity. 

di,H^'  ^.P^^^er.  many  Members  of  this 

courf^^  members  of  other  councils 
SS  UnH"*^  legislative  bodies  throughout 
eJ^.  ?,?^'  ^""^  °^  Italian  origin  Italv's 
contributions  to  our  Nation  are  Incalci- 


able,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.    And 

L^   ^';?"'*   ^   ^^"^  cosponsored   the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965 
Which   will  stimulate   the   flow   to  our 
shores  of  those  whose  talents  will  agaS 
enrich  our  national  life 

I  rise  today,  therefore,  to  salute  the 
great  nation  of  Italy  aAd  the  Italian 
people.  May  the  bonds  of  friendshlS 
that  join  our  peoples  ever  endure  '^ 
r^n  f K  -"^y  ^^^  People  Of  Italy  continue 
on  their  journey  toward  the  prosperity 

are^ntmTh  ^'""-"^^"^  *°  whicT?hey 
are  entitled  by  reason  of  their  great  con- 
tributions to  the  happiness  and  advance- 
ment of  mankind.  "va^n^e 
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Are  Wiyei  KUIing  Their  Husband. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1.  1966     " 

^^^iJ'OGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

^n  ^™2,"^  '^""^^"t  to  extend  my  remarks 

sSee^h:    ''°"°'  '  ^^^"^^  the  ^f  ollSg 

Ai«  Wives  Killino  Thzih  Husbands' 

Women.s  Club.  ProvldenSl^L^^^o/eXl 

lai^d'frs-  ^^  ^"""^™'''>'  '«"ow  Rhode  Is- 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  h«.« 
this  evening  to  talk  with  vou  at  thL  Z^n^i 
Husband's  Night  Meeting."  As  you  kno^rm 
a^ht^band  myseU-^o  /reel  ry^mTck':^ 

I  am  also— as  many  of  you  know— a  Im-Ik 
later  Who  has  long  concerned  wLetfwl to 
the  problems  of  this  country's  h^th      A^ 
chairman    for    sixteen    years    of    the    Ho„^ 

programs  have  been  aimed  at  increasing  n^r 

auoiraining.    Lately,  however,  we  liave  r^n 
centrated  on  programs  which  v^ih^ra^?; 
the   knowledge   we    already    havl-to    brl nJ 
the  beneQts  of  research  out  of  thlTaboraS 
and  to  the  patient's  bedside  '^"oriiiory 

i.J°"'^M^''^  "'"^  *°  discuss  with  you  a  sub 

otlumcXlliT  ^'^'^^'^  within Th"e's^o^ 
or  public  health  programs.     It  Is  concern^ 

c^   o^v'^J^''  °'  preventive  medicine  wh"ct 

thelr^KaSdi^  ^''^'°"^^  ^^  --  ^"S 
re^i^jrrm'^  =.Kenn:nK 

rrhj^i^re-t^-s-n^-rs 

tween  their  30th  and  50th  blrtMays  ^I 
death  rate  for  women  of  com^abfe  ag^l! 
little  more  than  half  as  high  ^ 

fr^f  »,„     »5  years  or  their  spouses      rr 


Therefore,  tonight.  I  would  iik-o  .«       .   . 

muL.?„°,"r""  "•'- ""'  '--St: 

of  view  ^-^^"^  ^''°^  tbe  husband's  point 
U.at,;^A  young  nian^ma^-^---- 
buV  a^l^o  ThTt  ?t^tX"-TS^^^/''»^^^"' 

pumshing  anyone  who  comes  in  betwwn^ 
And  so  thev  eo      Tti.f  »»  ,   "'  "eiween. 

Observation,  tbaf°:a  woman's  aT^°"^  '^''' 
than  a  man  at  equal  7ea^'  h!t  i^^,  ''°'^^" 
tical  truth.        '*"*'' years   hit  close  to  statls- 

en''  Men'^uff.l^*  '"'\''*"  ^""  "lan  wom- 

or  30  today^^'^,^^;,rt^\^rTgT7i\'r 
a^woman  the  same  age  cann'xU't%o  liTe^^^ 

mt.es  Of  me<l'o7ne^Z°^?t^^'^Totl^T- 

a^e"  wr^CnleS^^--  ^^^-o-~ 
man  that  Is  who  hS^t^  '  control-^very 
power  to  exei.1^  s^ch"^crt?^.  ^'^  "^^  '^^ 

nofattrptrelSnS?r=^--' 

a^w^foatSS  "a'cS^.^ ^^"  --"- 
Physician   Sng    ,a   i''^n^.°^:P~«^'>«"t 

magazine,  "a  worfan  ca^  ^  the  dom.r.r'" 

Plan  for  life  as  e^ly^L,J°''K^^  ^^°""' 
While  many  you^g^vTv^M^  ^°f,  '*''^'*^- 
their  husbinas^e^^th^l"°'^'5'  "'*"' 
a  m.n-s  PbyslcaM^t.UoL°."Lr^r'm^^ 
^eJmTntT'therht^  n.;^Tc^e^; 
and  try  not^t^  d^  the'^^^t^  1^^''^ 

de^thfn  tolTnlt^f^'^'*  '^^"^^  '^^^  °f 

ror£S:~r7— - 
— -SiSxrr? 

menaces  to  American  hP^^th  ^  greatest 
diseases  accoum  fr!r  a  '^.^^^^  Now  these 
centage  of'^^raf  dea'th"'"'^"'^  "^"  P^ 

r^rV  thi  ^o^  ?r  F"--  "- 

these   diseas^e^spect  ly'^th'L'^^f  ^   '^^^ 

P^-^a-u^sna^.-i-~^^  ' 

onset  Of  disease  or  at^U'l^TiJ'eX  s^'l 
What  are  these  controllable  factors?     Thit 
vary,  of  course,  depending  uwn^^Lh  h,? 

the    tensions    of   modem    llvino^     xrlZ    ^w 
work  under  constant  s^i'^^L  wo^^'t^ 
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known  that  If  the  person  with  high  blood 
pressure  will  follow  a  few  simple  rules  for 
moderate  living,  he  can  probably  continue  to 
work  and  enjoy  life  and  In  many  cases  live  as 
long  or  even  longer  than  a  neighbor  with 
normal  blood  pressure. 

Therefore,  helping  to  relieve  the  tension  In 
a  man's  life  can  be  an  Important  responsi- 
bility for  his  wife.  A  wife  can  help  her 
liusband  enjoy  his  work  by  being  a  human 
sounding  board  for  his  office  problems.  She 
herself  can  be  serene  and  natural  and  curb 
any  tendency  to  using  a  sharp  or  nagging 
tongue.  She  can  create  a  restful  home  at- 
mosphere that  is  a  refuge  from  the  clamor 
and  pressure  of  his  work. 

If  her  husband  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
Job.  his  wife  might  encourage  him  to  find 
another  one  even  though  it  might  mean 
financial  sacrifice.  Although  she  might  like 
a  bouse  In  the  suburbs,  she  might  consider 
the  strain  on  her  husband  In  driving  back 
and  forth  through  heavy  city  tralBc  each 
day. 

Sleep  Is  Important  to  relieving  tension.  A 
wife  can  see  to  It  that  her  husband  gets  eight 
or  nine  hours  of  sleep  a  night.  Tensions 
also  lead  men  Into  habits  and  vices  which 
themselves  add  to  the  risk  of  heart  disease. 
When  a  man's  home  offers  no  relief  from 
daily  preeeures,  he  often  turns  to  excessive 
smoking,  drinking,  and  eating  for  solace. 

Diet  is  another  of  the  major  controllable 
factors  for  two  reasons.  The  first  one  is 
obvious — overeating  leads  to  overweight. 
Excess  weight  Increases  the  burden  on  the 
heart.  Tbim  is  particularly  true  of  a  person 
who  already  has  had  a  heart  attack.  Pro- 
viding a  substantial  but  sensible  diet  for  a 
healthy-  younger  man.  or  a  controlled  physi- 
cian-supervised diet  for  the  husband  with  a 
known  heart  condition,  is  an  Important  re- 
sponsibility for  a  wife. 

The  second  reason  for  dietary  control  is  the 
Influence  of  cholesterol.  Cholesterol  Is  a 
chemical  which  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the 
fatty  depoeit  which  forms  on  the  walls  of  the 
blood  vessels  aS  we  grow  older.  In  some  peo- 
ple this  deposit  causes  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  which  In  turn  often  leads  to  a  heaj-t 
attack.  Most  medical  scientists  agree  that 
the  amount  of  cholesterol  circulating  in  the 
blood  Is  related  to  the  formation  of  these 
fatty  deposits  and  that  cholesterol  levels  can 
be  controlled  by  a  diet  with  restricted  sat- 
urated fats — those  found  in  solid  animal  fat 
and  dairy  products.  A  doctor  can  determine 
If  a  man's  blood  cholesterol  level  warrants 
such  a  diet.  At  any  rate  It  Is  agreed  that  no 
one  should  go  overboard  in  eating  high 
cholesterol-producing  foo^St^.^ 

A  wife  should  also  encourage  her  healthy 
husband  to  take  regular  exercise.  In  a  re- 
cent study,  men  of  50  who  got  no  exercise 
died  at  almost  three  times  the  rate  of  those 
who  exercised  moderately. 

I  am  sure  that  the  relationship  of  smoking 
to  heart  disease  as  well  as  other  ailments  is 
well  known  to  most  of  you.  Yet  millions  of 
Americans  continue  to  smoke  excessively. 
Over  the  past  twenty  years,  numerous 
clinical  experiments  and  population  studies 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween cigarette  smoking  and  the  Increased 
death  rate  from  coronary  heart  disease,  par- 
ticularly among  men  in  their  middle  years. 
A  cigarette  smoker  has  at>out  twice  the  risk 
of  a  nonsmoker  In  dying  from  a  heart  attack. 

A  wife  can  insist  on  her  husband- getting  a 
physical  checkup  every  year  and — Just  as  im- 
portant— should  insist  on  knowing  the  re- 
sults. Often  a  man  will  try — thinking  he  is 
being  merciful — to  keep  some  bad  news  from 
hlB  wife.  Many  wives  have  not  been  aware 
that  their  husbands  were  suffering  from 
heart  disease  until  a  major  attack  occurred, 
although  the  husband  had  kiK>wn  for  years 
his  heart  waa  under  strain.  There  is  no 
mercy  involved  In  such  secrecy,  unless  it  Is 
merciful  to  leave  a  young  widow. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  ways  a  wife 
can  help  her  husband  prolong  his  life.    At 


the  same  time,  by  making  hi?rsc!f  a  good 
example  of  what  stic  urges  her  husband  to  do, 
a  wife  safeguard.s  her  own  he.  l?h.  Women 
do  live  longer  than  men  as  a  rule,  but  they 
are  not  ypt  entirely  mdestnictable. 

An  important  consideration,  however, 
s'nould  be  that  many  men.  even  though 
fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of  pursuing  the 
reck:f-s.sne.ss  of  youth  into  their  middle  years, 
will  still  disreg.ird  the  call  for  mode.-alion — - 
even  though  it  comes  from  a  trusted  phy- 
sician,   not    to   mention   a   loving   wife. 

The  reason  for  this  L=i  that  mei;  often 
consider  their  health  problem  a  weakness. 
They  feel  they  are  not  fuliilling  their  duty 
as  a  husband  if  they  do  not  drive  them- 
selves as  hard  as  they  can  at  work.  They 
feel  they  are  less  of  a  man  it  they  cannot 
down  three  or  four  martinis  it  a  cocktail 
party    and    a    big    steak    dinner    aftenvard. 

It  is  then  a  wife's  equally  Import.int  duty 
to  make  her  husband  secure  in  his  ma.sculin- 
Ity — to  let  him  know  by  her  actions  and  at- 
titudes that  even  though  he  L<i  living  a  more 
moderate  life,  her  hvi.^band  is  still  he.'d  of 
the  household,  still  the  provider,  still  the 
father  If  this  assurance  is  not  given,  all 
other  efforts  wUl  fail. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  you  of  one  more 
statistic.  E<irlier  I  mentioned  the  death 
rate  for  men  In  their  middle  years — now 
let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
Tociay  there  are  almost  900,000  American 
widows  le.ss  than  50  years  of  age.  Many 
of  these  women,  with  a  little  more  attention 
to  their  husbands  neetl.s,  a  little  more  con- 
cern for  his  health,  would  not  be  living 
alone  They  could  be  enjoying  the  final 
decides  of  their  lives  along  with  their  hus- 
bacd.^,  rather  than  merely  me.i.?urtng  out 
lonely  d.iys  by  themselves. 

There  are  many  ways  to  work  toward  bet- 
ter health  on  a  national  basis  Especially  in 
recent  years,  the  Federal  government  has 
been  most  .'w-tive  in  working  x..o  provide  es- 
sential health  services  for  all  Americans.  It 
has  develop>«l  programs  to  tram  persons  In 
the  health  professions.  It  has  supported  and 
continues  to  sup[x>rt  broad  Investigations 
Into  the  expanding  frontiers  of  mediciil  sci- 
ence. Yet,  with  all  of  the.se.  If  we  as  indi- 
viduals are  not  concerned  about  ovir  own 
heal'h.  and  the  health  of  our  families — con- 
cerned enough  to  listen  ot  our  physicians  — 
to  practice  good  health  In  the  home — then 
millions  of  dollars  for  research,  for  training, 
for  health  services  go  in  vain. 

Each  of  us  has  a  primary  rcspon.sibillty  to 
our  own  families — to  our  children,  to  our 
husbands  and  wives.  For  if  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  our  own  loved  ones,  who  then 
will  be'' 

Let  us  then  show  our  concern — and  prac- 
tice it.  Let  these  efforts  be  so  successful 
that  when  the  question  is  ral.=ed  "Are 
wives  killing  their  husbands?"  it  can  be  an- 
swered :  no,  they  are  saving  them. 


Family  Planning  Gets  Welfare  Push 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3.  196C 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  a  most 
farsighted  action  which  has  been  taken 
In  Calhoun  Comity,  Mich,,  due  In  large 
part  to  the  iindei-standintr.  and  deter- 
mination of  Dr.  Fi-ed  Melge.s.  who  is  a 
commissioner  of  the  city  of  Battle  Creek, 
members  of  the  county  health  depart- 
ment, and  the  Enquirer  and  News. 


The  program,  which  will  make  family 
planning  infonnatlon  available  to  all 
welfare  clients,  Is  being  Implemented 
under  a  law  passed  by  the  Michigan  Leg- 
islature last  year.  Under  policy  stand- 
ards just  established.  It  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  caseworkers  to  advise  cli- 
ents, who  appear  in  need  of  family  plan- 
ning' information,  of  its  availability.  Tlie 
program,  completely  voluntai-y  for  the 
prospective  client,  is  oilcnted  towards 
giving  these  families  the  right  to  make 
their  own  decisions — a  right  previously 
denied  in  many  cases,  either  because  of 
ignorance  of  available  techniques,  or  be- 
cause medical  assistance  was  not  easily 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  this  program 
will  result  in  happier,  healthier  families, 
and  in  addition  will  reduce,  in  time,  the 
cost  of  welfare  services  In  Calhoun 
County.  Because  the  example,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  studied  by  my  col- 
leagues, I  Insert  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Enquirer  and  News,  dated  May 
22,  and  a  news  story  dated  May  20. 
Family  Planning  Gets  'Welfare  Pl'sh— All 

IN    Need    'Will    Be    Told    of    Procra.ms — 

Policy   of  Silence  Is  Now  Reversed   by 

State  Ordehs 

(By  Nate  Wood) 

Starting  today,  every  welfare  case  in  Cal- 
houn County  involving  parents  and  children 
will  be  reviewed  promptly  to  see  if  family 
planning  services  are  needed. 

Prom  now  on,  every  caseworker  is  under 
orders  to  offer  birth  control  Information  and 
services  to  mothers  and  other  welfare  clients 
who  could  benefit  from  them. 

Previously,  the  client  h.as  had  to  ask  for 
help  first,  before  being  referred  to  the  fam- 
ily planning  clinic  operated  by  the  County 
HealtH  Department.  And  only'four  referrals 
have  been  made  since  the  clinic  opened 
April  7. 

Earlier  this  week  City  Commissioner  Dr. 
Fred  J.  Melges  charged  that  "caseworkers 
are  afraid  of  referring  persons  for  fear  of 
losing  their  jobs.'" 

Yesterday,  Thomas  Cook,  supervisor  ot 
program  operations  for  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  told  the  Enquirer 
and   News:    "We've   turned   that   around." 

"From  now  on  if  caseworkers  don't  ini- 
tiate the  discussion  with  clients  who  need 
family  planning  help  they're  likely  to  get 
fired."  he  said. 

The  reversal  of  local  welfare  policy  came 
yesterday  afternoon  after  Mr.  Cook  had  con- 
ferred here  with  Miss  Marion  Livingston,  act- 
ing director  of  the  county  department,  and 
Arthur  Washington,  supervisor  of  social  .serv- 
ices. 

Immediately  afterward.  Mr.  Washington' 
pas.sed  the  word  on  to  all  staff  supervisors  In 
a  policy  conference.  No  longer  will  the 
client  have  to  ask  for  advice  on  family  plan- 
ning before  getting  the  information  and 
services. 

Miss  Livingston,  a  veteran  of  35  years  In 
.«;tate  social  welfare  work,  said  she  was  de- 
lighted by  the  "change  of  emphasis"  in  In- 
terpreting the  1965  family  planning  law. 

With  the  state  department's  policy  back- 
ing, she  said,  Calhoun  welfare  workers  will 
be  ordered  to  give  out  family  planning  pam- 
phlets to  all  family  welfare  clients — espe- 
cially those  in  the  program  of  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children   (APDC). 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  train- 
ing film  on  family  planning  to  be  shown  to 
all  welfare  btaff  persons. 

Also,  a  monthly  conference  will  be  held 
with  ofncials  of  the  County  Health  Depart- 
ment in  order  to  fully  coordinate  and  Imple- 
ment the  program  between  the  two  depart- 
ments. 


Offering  birth  control  Information  Instead 
Client'  o"^  v°f  '""^  ^'''^'  mother  or  oth^ 
key  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  it 
was  pointed  out  by  R.  Bernard  Hou^T'd  - 
rector  of  the  state  department  "°"^^°'  '**- 

Miss  Livingston  said  reorganization  of  the 
newly  merged  welfare  department  has  been 
delayed  both  by  lack  of  supervisory  staff^nrt 
by  the  fact  that  the  Bureau^f  Soc'llAld  and 
Its  federal-state  programs  (of  which  AFDP 
IS  one)  had  been  brought  InJo  tire  centrtfof 
lice  only  Wednesday.  c"i-'«i  oi 

• '^i'^K^'i'"''''"   functions,    previously   super- 
vised by  Mrs.  Esther  P.  Rollyson,  now  have 
been  rea.ssigned.  with  Mrs.  Rollvson  in  change 
only  Of  the  adult  services  unit.     The  APDC 
program  is  now  under  the  direction  of  Mrs 
liTjJZVr  ""•  """"'^^  --ersL'^^rn 
Miss  Livingston,   as  well   as  Mr    Houston 
noted  that  volunteering  family  planmng  in- 
fonnat  on  to  clients  was  Important  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  "many  of  these  women  aren^ 
aware  that  family  control  is  poss°me" 

A  recent  study  for  the  Planned  Parenthood 
organization  showed  that  among  ^egS 

%  n^r^'V^^'f'  ""Educated  wSmen  "fully 
10  per  cent  had  never  heard"  of  modern  birth 
control  methods. 

thu^wm  ^^t^'^"""^  department's  new  policy 
this  Will  not  be  the  case  in  Calhoun  County 
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Birth  Control  Clinic  Can  Now  Go  Forward 

.„h' m'^^^''^  ''^°  ''^^  Thursday  the  Enquirer 
and  News  published  an  editorial  that  began 

todav  ^?if  ^°''?^''  ^^^^^  ^  important  step 
today  with  opening  of  its  first  famllv  olan 
nlng^  Clinic   by  the  County  Health  "depart! 

As  subsequent  events  turned  out.  it  ap- 
pears we  were  optimistic.     Actually  the  Ini- 

laTeHn°X'"'H''^^  r'"^  exactly 'six^^ee's 
iater---on  Thursday^of  this  last  week  when 
the  county  Welfare  Department  rev^rseS 
previous  policy  and  acted  to  make  the  famUy 
planning  program  effective  ^ 

TThe  key  to  effective  family  planning  for 
people  on  welfare  is  to  let  them  know- 
as  many  don't-that  such  a  thing  as  birth 
toen'^n  V'f^'"'  ^"^  """^  "•«  done.  a^5 

^J^J"^  ^^^  *''^^  *""'^^  ^''^t  Tliursday.     And 
every  caseworker  Is  directed  to  use  It 

It  s  too  bad  that  so  far  the  family  planning 
climc   services   are   restricted   to   people  on 

Perhar^^'^^f  t  *^^  ^^^  *^«  law  S, 
Perhaps,   with   the  same  kind  of  clUzen 

•b^tcf  t^^*/'^^'^  «°*  '^«  law  aiS  ?S 
practice  this  far,  it  will  be  possible  to  on«a 
the  knowledge  and  services  of  family  n^- 

can  t  afford  the  private  coeta 
-v»^*  ^^^  approximately  250  llleeltimat* 
^dren  were  born  in  Calhot^  S^^ 
increase  of  nearly  60  per  cent  In  a  dec^T^ 
It  appears  to  be  true  that  half  or^^  of 
these  were  bom  to  mothers  on  we^a^l« 


the  other  half  or  more  of  these  were  h«r« 
to  mothers  not  on  welfare.    T^Ss   ^f^™ 

wmed,  this  is  not  entirely  a  welfare  prob- 

cal'L^'for  hfrfh"'"^'^  ^^  ""^y  P'-o»"^'«  Which 
ti?e     nr     J,       '^''''°'  Infonnatlon  and  prac- 
■lir      K^  ^^      improved     sexual     conduct 
The   probate   court's   list   of   330   dependent 
and  neglected  children  who  have  h ^  to  be 
^^,1"  ^'■°'"  "'^'^  ^'°"'^  is  largely  a  list  o? 
children    uncared    f.r    and    r.ppnreini  •    irf 
wanted  by  their  parents.     Many  of  these  ar; 
among  families  on  public  welfare,  but  not  all 
Progress  comes  slowly  in  this  area  of  hu-' 
man  concerns.     Years  of  study  and  contro 
lI?J    P^''^^^    '^'    year's    act  on    by    th^ 
K^  "?  ^  authorize  by  law  the  present 
family  planning  services  under  the  leltTrl 
program.     And  even  then    a^  flnaUy  passed 
the  measure  was  worded  'with  such  caution 

it  fully.  The  law  could  Indeed  be  interDret<.ri 
to  mean  that  a  caseworker  couldn'7  o^e^ 
information  about  the  family  planmnl  pro 
gram  unless  asked  by  the  welfare  fi^ 
R.  Bernard  Houston,  state  welfarp  riir^  ' 
tor,  opened  the  door  a  little  by  a  sUte  man" 
"that'lTr*.  ''^^^P^^^-K  the  IT^  Te^ 
.,?,  !  ^^t  infonnatlon  must  either  be  r^ 
quested  by  the  cUent.  or  that  the  shLlne 
Of  such  information  is  indlca^  by  tof 
social  study  of  the  total  famlly^tuatlon - 
br^uLl  ^?^  not  until  the  situation  w,-« 
brought  out  in  the  open  and  into  nubli^ 
discussion    by    City    CoVussion^ Vm    j 

^!lT^^^^  ^^^  "iniPortant  step  forW' 
was  taken  In  Calhoun  County.  '"'^^^"i 

r.,^^  bureaucratic  institution  U  s  ponder- 

expressed  can  make  it  move.    And  that    in 
this  case,  is  good  for  Calhoun  County 
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LAWS   RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

ri  J^!^^"  5°""^  ""^y  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  hf  ? 
hut  only  When  the  sim^shflf  briccompa": 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Se^ 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu 
tue  department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ" 
lol^ol'^V'  ^°^-"n™-nt  submitting  re- 
from  ?:  ^°^^™ents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from    Congress    shall    submit    therewith    «n 

latmg  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reDort./nr 

(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937)^^ 

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
•An  office  for  the  Conciussionai.  Rrrn»n 
With  Mr.  Raymond  P.  NoywlncWef,.  id- 
eated in  room  H-112.  H0LI  ^ng   where  or' 

nl'^oT.T  irsT"" '"'  -•'^'ptio^'^%°h; 

coplerat  1  c  nt  r^'' iS,?"'   °'   '°'   ''''«"' 

t|^.^ors^^SdV;--iru^h^^^^ 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR   SALE 

tin^,l'*'"°"5'  ""P"'^  °f  Gover^ent  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  GovernLent 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D  C  2JST  at 
cost  thereof  a.,  determined  by  the^bUo 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Proi;ided  T^iat  a  dL 
count  Of  not  to  exceed  25  perwnt  may  be  a1" 
nu^'^ch.'"  ^""'^"'^  bookdealers  and  quantUy 

fere  wurib'i'''  ''"'''  P'^"'^^  «^"  not  Inter^ 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Doctimenta   shaU   prescribe   the   tem^   and 

the  r^^  Tr'  ^'^''^^  ^«  "^^  ^^°^ 
bo^kSrs  lnH^'^"^^°'   publications    by 

eS^r  ;'S'ce%°"hi3ngTnI  f^ ^^0^,  g^!' 
"Xrra'i;^'"'-  unde/s'^/h'^e^Yatt^ 

spectlve  department  or  establl^^t^  ^ 
Govenunent   (UA  Code.  tlUe  ^'""^"^ ,^, 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 


PRINTING   OP  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  PubUc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  oniV,  ^ 
fAm^S;-  ^^P^-ntative'^o"  Defe^^^^^J 
from  the  Congrkssionai  Rbcobd   th«  r.^^: 
ordering  the  same  pa^f^e  e<^'^;^'» 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1942).  " 


CHANGK  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.   Representatives,   and   Delegate. 
Who  have  changed  their  residence.  ^  p?^ 

Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  mlv  k. 
correctly  given  la  the  Rkobd  ^  ^ 


Thursday,  June  2,  1966 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  temporarily  put  aside  packaging  and  labeling  bill  for  bank  holding 
bill,  cleared  oceanography  bill  for  White  House,  and  passed  five  bills  on 
calendar  call. 

House  passed  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,   pages    11473-1 1503 

Bills  Introduced:  Eight  bills  and  two  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  3443-3450;  S.J.  Res.  166;  and 

S.  Res.  270.  Page  1 1 473 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  fallows: 

H.R.  706,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  oi  special 
adjustment  boards  to  resolve  disputes  referable  to  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  at  the  request  of 
a  carrier  or  employee  group  (S.  Rept.  1201 ) ; 

S.J.  Res.  29,  authorizing  a  survey  of  marine  and  frcsji 
water  commercial  fishery  resources  of  the  U.S.  ami  its 
possessions,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  1202) ;  and 

S.  2412,  terminating  use  restrictions  on  certain  real 
property  previously  conveyed  to  Kodiak,  Alaska,  by  the 
U.S.,  with  amendment  (S.  Rept.  1203).  page  11472 

Bill  Referred:  H.R.  9167,  to  enable  the  courts  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  problem  of  narcotic  atltliction, 
was  referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

Poge  1  1472 

Calendar  Call:  On  cjU  of  calendar,  hvc  measures  were 
passed,  as  follows : 

With  amendment,  to  be  sent  back  to  House: 

Chamizd  Treaty  Memorial:  H.R.  7402,  to  establish 
the  Chamizal  Treaty  National  Memorial,  El  Paso. 
Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 

War  ris/{  insurance:  S.  2267,  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  relating  to  war  risk  insur- 
ance; and 

Private  bill:  One  private  bill,  S.  822. 

With  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 

Radio  reception:  S.  1015,  authorizing  FCC  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  de- 
vices causing  harmful  radio  interference;  and 

Pershing  Memorial:  S.  2338,  authorizing  die  erection 
in  the  D.C.  of  a  memorial  to  General  John  J.  Pershing. 

Pogef  11481-11485 

EM80 


Oceanography:  Senate  adopted  conference  rejx)rt  on 
and  cleared  for  President  S.  944,  to  provide  for  expanded 
research  in  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Oceanographic  Council.  Pages  11490-11492 

Grand  Coulee  Dam:  Senate  concurred  in  House 
anientlment  to  S.  1761,  authorizing  construction  of  a 
third  powerhouse  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Wash,  (mo- 
tion to  reconsider  tabled).  These  actions  cleared  bill 
for  the  President's  signature.  pages  iJ534-ii536 

Packaging  and  Labeling:  By  unanimous  consent  Sen- 
ate rescimlcd  its  order  of  June  i,  providing  for  vote  at  4 
p.m.  on  Monday,  June  6,  on  Cotton  amendment  to  S. 
985,  proposed  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of  1966. 
Instead  it  agreed  to  vote  at  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  June  8, 
on  the  Cotton  amendment  with  the  proviso  that  diere 
will  be  no  morning  hour  on  Wednesday  and  that  the 
time  between  convening  and  vote  on  amendment  be 
equally  divided. 

The  pending  Cotton  amendment  would  eliminate 
l.inguagc  in  the  bill  to  establish  procedures  for  the  de- 
velopment of  standards  of  weights  or  quantities  for  the 
retail  distribution  of  consumer  commodities. 

Pages  11503-11509,  11514,  11536-11539,  11543-11545 

Banking:  Senate  temporarily  put  aside  S.  985  and  took 
up  H.R.  7371,  to  amend  in  several  regards  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  Pages  1 1545-1 1 548 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
Senate  will  consider  H.R.  7371,  bank  holding,  on  Mon- 
tlay  and  Tuesday,  June  6  and  7,  but  if  the  bill  is  not  dis- 
{X)sed  of  by  Tuesday  evening  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  again  call  up  for  consideration  S.  985, 
packaging  and  labeling.  '  Page  11 548 

Treaty  Received:  Convention  No.  122  concerning  em- 
ployment policy,  adopted  by  International  Labor  Con- 
ference at  its  48th  session  at  Geneva,  on  July  9, 1964  (Ex. 
G,  89th  Cong.,  2d  scss.),  was  received,  and  referred  to 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  pag*  1 1 471 


The  University  of  Krakow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 
Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  -President,  this 
year  we  celebrate  1.000  years  of  Chris- 
tianity m  Poland.  In  commemorating 
this  achievement  we  praise  not  only  a 
burning  faith  which  has  sustained  and 
fortified  the  Polish  people,  but  we  also 
marvel  at  the  rich  culture  which  has 
drawn  its  essence  from  Christian  tradi- 
tiffli.  Poland  has  always  been  the  heart 
of  cultural  advancement  in  central 
Europe,  and  the  names  of  the  great 
PoUsh  artists,  mu.-lcians.  and  scholars 
are  revered  throughout  the  world. 

In   1364  King  Casimir  the  Great  of 
Poland  established  the  Jaglellonian  Uni- 
versity at  Krakow.     This  university  over 
the  past  602  years  has  contributed  fully 
to  Poland's  greatness.    Renowned  schol- 
ars have  taught  and  learned  within  its 
halls  and  classic  scientific  theories  have 
emerged     from     Its     laboratories     and 
studies.    Nicholas  Copernicus  the  father 
or  modem  astronomy  was  a  student  there 
from  1491  to  1496,  and  the  university 
abrary  contains  the  first  edition  of  his 
boolc.    The  Jaglellonian  University  was 
the  center  of  intellectual  activity  for  aU 
of  Poland  in  the  early  years  and  its  out- 
standing professors  represented  Poland 
at  almost  aU  the  internaUonal  academic 
conferences. 

^.'^^.^'^,^''^J^cosmtion  of  a  millennium 
fn  ^^'^"^'^'^y  ^  Poland  renews  a  faith 
m  God  and  in  man  and  it  brings  to  mind 
S  nif  °f./^aditlons.  The  Jaglellon- 
i^„J^  .   "'^'^^  ^'^  ^^ost  always  in- 

Tht^f  ^f^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^""^  It  never  lost 
S  }\^  commitment  to  search  for 
truth  and  knowledge.    Thus  through  the 

nS^h^x^^^'i'^'^^^^t^o"-  and  In  time  of 
ne«l  the  Polish  people  have  always  been 
«>ie  to  rely  on  the  old  and  glorious 
Jaglellonian  University  of  Krakow 


Floyd  D.  Hall'i  Eastern 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  PASCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  larg- 

tavoS'.H  ™^'?^'  *"  '"^  ^°™e  district 
Elo^.H  '  maintenance,  repair,  train- 
ing facilities,  and  other  activities  of  East- 
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eni  Airlines.  As  you  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  this  grand  old  com- 
pany fell  on  fairly  hard  times  a  few  years 
ago,  and  there  were  dark  forebodings 
and  even  open  speculation  about  poten- 
tial bankruptcy. 

Many  of  us  su.spected  what  was  WTong 
but  hardly  anyone  could  suggest  what 
was  needed.  The  corporations  board  of 
directors,  however,  not  only  had  the  pre- 
science to  authorize  some  dramatic 
changes,  but  they  picked  the  right  man 
to  lead  what  appeared  to  be  a  futile  effort 
to    save    the    floundering    carrier,    Mr 

SfoF-^i  "-="  '■"^'■"'"  >■'-  ■"-'■ 

Wh^  has  happened  these  past  2  years 
can  only  be  classed  as  a  corporate  revo- 
lution. The  air-traveling  public,  the 
cities  served  by  Eastern,  the  corpora- 
tion s  stockholders,  and  its  23,000  em- 
ployees have  benefited  immeasurably  by 
Easterns  return  to  financial  health 

Problems  admittedly  remain  for  the 
earner,  such  as  a  criticaUy  short  route 
structure  for  an  airhne  without  subsidy- 
congested  terminal  facilities  in  the  eno'r- 
mous  cities  it  serves;  and  the  escalating 
1°^^  °J  financing  the  new  jet  equipment 
needed  and  on  order. 

PiS"  ^T.J"^  "^  *^°  ^a^'e  watched 
Floyd  Hall  these  past  2  years,  however 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  out- 
come. I  invite  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  accompanying  article  from 
Business  Travel,  and  learn  for  yourselves 
just  hownsuch  better  an  airUne  can  be  " 

Corporate  Ttirnahound  at  Eastern 
There's  been  a  change  at  Extern  Airlines. 
Gone  is  the  "flexible"  timetable,  the  disin- 
rp«ff1  ,  '*«*^'-^ess,  the  listless  attitude  of 
reservtalons  clerks.  Instead,  there's  arf  air 
of  purpose  and  plan.  Flights  arrive  and  leave 
on  time.  Stewardesses  and  captain  are 
friendly  and  polite.  Service  is  gooj.  And  i? 
a  caller  waits  longer  than  20  Seconds  Vo^  a 
reservations  phone  to  be  picked  up,  his  money 
for  the  call  is  refunded. 

Eastern  doesn't  plan  to  do  much  refund- 

r,^L.H°'' ."^.^^*''^'*  P^°'^«  calls.  Under  Its 
pr^ident  since  1963,  Floyd  D.  Hall,  the  air- 
line is  making  a  determined  effort  to  recap- 
ture its  public  identlflcation  as  an  iniwa- 
tor.  a  friendly,  service-conscious  airline  a 
company  going  places  fast  ''""ime.    a 

«n?°'^!i°?'  ""^  ^'''S  ^^  '■^e  old  prop  planps 
fnhosnlf.b^^^^'^'  techniques,  old-fihloned; 
inhospitable  reservations  offices.     And    with 

sonnel  ^"""'''^  """"''^  °'  Ease's  ^er- 
Nine  years  ago.  the  airline  wouldn't  have 
dared  ask  the  public  to,  "Fly  Eastern  aid  see 
w:re'2rr,mn'l''fv[  ^"  alrline'can  be  • '  pfoflL' 
LT  ^S  ^'  ^^^  ^""'■^  fl^et  was  outdated 
and  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  Eastern  was 
tenth  among  eleven  trunk  carrierrf^  flirht 
promptness.  Operating  revenues  Ve%  hilh 
ul  ''°A't  ^.""  '■^'"8-  Then,  theTnt^ucJ 
ln^961  "'.f.^le^^'y-to^ted  Air  ShutUe^^ce 
n^iJ,f  ^  1^^"^  ''°^**  '^yonl  t^ie  break-even 
point  and  Eastern  went  into  the  red.  It  k«t 
$40-milllon  In  1960  and  1961 

Floyd  Hall  accepted  the  Eastern  presidency 


in  1J63  after  serving  as  senior  vice  president 
and  a  director  of  TWA.  A  fonner  pilot  he 
knew  well  what  the  public  expected  of  an  air- 
line and  what  had  to  be  done.  But  it  wa.s 
too  big  to  do  alone. 

He  assembled  a  new  top  management  te.nm 
combining  elements  from  the  old  Eastern 
and  new  talent  from  out.-^idl  the  companv 
Carryovers  incJuding  Captain  John  Hallibur- 
ton, head  of  flight  operations:  Frank  Sharpe 
a  veteran  of  sales  and  service  who  became 
vice  president,  customer  service;  and  Charles 
bimons,  controller. 

Prom  Hawaiian  Airlines.  Hall  tapped  Its 
president.  Arthur  D.  I^wis,  to  take  over  as 
Easterns   senior   vice  president  and   general 

rZTr"-.  °'^"  ""'^  additions  inciud^i 
Todd  Cole,  senior  vice  president  in  charge  of 
finance  and  administration;  George  Gordon, 
in  charge  of  marketing;  Ralph  Skinner,  rtc^ 
president  for  industrial  relations;  Samuet 
Higglnbottom.  chief  of  engineeHng  and 
m;untenance;  William  Crilly,  in  chiu-ge  of 
planning;  and  Dwight  Taylor,  public  affairs. 
Hall  ,.^nted  flve  things:  to  Improve  on- 
t^me  performance,  improve  customer  service 
m  all  contacts,  eliminate  unnecessary  ex- 
pen.se.  reduce  operating  cost*  and  Improve 
corporate  image.  He  called  the  project  "Op! 
eration  Bootstrap"  for.  u^th  littJe  caplt^il  ^, 

up  by  the  shoelaces. 

,  ,"!i'''^^''^  c'"'^'^  '='"«e  shortlv  after  ho 
Joined  Eastern.  Money  borrowed  to  cover 
rJn  ^'^f/^oP^fi^g  e.Kpenses  was  about  to 
run  out-far  ahead  of  schedule.    The  new 

?:.^n^Hi    '"""1  ^^""^  ^  ■■i^oiain^  action'-  by 
retrenching  and  cutting  valuable  personnel 
or.  he  could  forge  ahead. 

"I  did  not  Join  you  to  become  chief 
mourner  at  the  wake  of  a  dead  company  •' 
he  s.iid,  and  went  forward  with  his  plans 

He  established  rigid  cost  controls^  to  get 
the    airhne    back    in    the    black.     To    raise 

rZ7./°'  ^  "'^  J"'  "^t  °^-'^  Easter's  vi^t 
route  stn^ture.  Hall  used  an  Imaginative  ap- 
proach. Part  of  the  money  came  from  In 
ternally-generated  funds  r4le^  b^  eo^t- 
cutting,  part  from  refinancing  maturintr  debt 
and  part  by  leasing,  Instead  of  b^ing  new 
equipment.  "/'"g.  new 

ROUND-THE-CLOCK    MAINTENANCI 

H  Jr  ^»V'"°''^  P^^"^  ^  t^e  air  during  the 
daylight  hours.  Hall  ordered  round-the-!lock 
maintenance  operations.  With  additloMl 
aircraft  available  for  back-up  and  stendX 
there  were  fewer  mechanical  delays  m' 
-even  months.  Eastern  went  from  tenth  place 
in  on-time  performance  to  first  place 

in^e°  t^'"[n  'f^  "'=''^*  processing.  Eastern 
invested  in  a  new  control  center  Svstrm 
control  was  moved  to  Miami,  and  «^b  W  i^ 
one  room  with  maintenance.  tecS^cai  «ri- 
ices,  and  aircraft  routing.  Today,  the  c^- 
panys    computer   in    Charlotte.   N  C     i^^o 

^n^^rfr  di^'^t  °vf  ^  ''^^''  «-ay^-m  en- 
gineering,   dispatch,    routing,    or    customer 

Su  tr'''''^\  ""''•  "  ^*  servlc^^' 
^v^  ,  ^  complete  maintenance  hlsto^r^ 
every  aircraft  In  the  system 

Eastern  lost  no  time  In  ordering  new  air- 
craft. AS  Of  today,  it  has  18  Dou^lL  ^^7 
13  Boeing  720's:  50  Boeing  727  "WhTTOeHrtB- 
and  39  lx>ckheed  Electra  pmp-Jrts     SSt 

P^asTc^t'^"'"''^""^    "^--^    ^^^i 

4°ncrio^-r^r^i:rs-?-^« 

series  14  and  9  large-cap«clty  Db^."^ 
^,     J^^^"^    ahead,    Easteri    h««    alr^ 
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Hall  nest  began  improving  tbe  qiiallty 
of  Eastern's  personnel.  Throiigb  a  metlcu- 
lotis  program  using  the  airline's  house  or- 
gan, claasee,  and  new  manuals,  ha  told  em- 
ployes what  Baetem  was  going  to  do,  how 
It  was  to  be  done,  and  what  was  expected 
of  them. 

Eastern  then  turned  to  Its  stewardesses. 
To  make  the  Eastern  face  a  smiling  and 
pretty  one,  the  airline  Unproved  its  train- 
ing course.  From  well-groomed  hatr  to 
Nelman  Marcus  pumpe,  the  stewardess  was 
trained  to  exprees  beauty,  confldence,  charm 
and  poise.  New  uniforms  were  designed  by 
top  couturier  Don  Loper. 

Hall  set  up  a  comprehensive  market  re- 
search project.  What  did  the  public  Mink 
of  the  alrUne?  Did  they  recognize  the  East- 
ern faloon  symbol,  and  what  did  it  symbol- 
ize? Were  they  happy  with  existing  service? 
Surprisingly,  considering  the  slide  the  air- 
line had  taken,  moet  people  still  Identified 
1  Eastern  as  a  large  carrier  with  many  varied 
paoeenger  services  and  research  and  devel- 
opment projects,  a  good  safety  record,  and 
highly  profeeslonal — U  cold  and  Impersonal 
— employes.  But  criticisms  ranged  from 
"awf\U  food"  and  "never  on  time"  to  "not 
very  pretty  stewardeeees." 

Then,  the  public  was  asked  what  they 
expected  from  an  airline.  Replies  are  sur- 
prlolng.  Face-to-face  situations  were  oon- 
•Idered  more  important  than  .a  good  safe- 
ty record  or  a  convenient  and  sellable  flight 
schedule.  The  publle  wanted  considerate, 
friendly  reservation  personnel,  minim  imi 
dlfflctiltlea  in  boarding  or  unloading  from 
the  plane,  sympathetic  treatment  by  cabin 
employes,  and  good  food  well  served.  Com- 
fort on  the  plane  was  stressed,  as  were 
ple««*nt,  quiet  surroundings  in  the  reserva- 
tions oflloes  and  terminals. 

VALCON    GIVEN    A    rACYLUTINC 

Llpplncott  and  Margulles.  an  industrial 
design  firm,  used  these  findings  as  the 
bacls  for  revamping  the  appearance  of  the 
airline.  First,  the  Eastern  falcon  and  logo  ■ 
were  given  a  Jet-age  face-lifting.  Prom  a 
realistic  bird,  the  falcon  became  two  white 
lines  joined  at  an  angle  on  a  blue  field.  The 
airline's  name  was  spelled  out  In  bold  horl- 
aontal  letters,  leaving  no  doubt  that  Eastern 
was  name  enough  and  did  not  need  Air  Lines 
to  Identify  It.  Together,  the  name  and  sym- 
bol speU  a  company  going  places  fast. 

The  design  firm  next  went  to  work  on 
Sastem's  public  image,  starting  with  Its 
ticket  offices.  New  concepts  of  office  plan- 
ning went  Into  their  design  providing  quiet. 
Prtvacy,  and  a  minimum  of  waiting  for  ticket 
processing.  Showplace  of  the  new  look  is 
the  Fifth  Avenue  office  In  New  York.  Visi- 
tors are  welcomed  by  a  uniformed  hoetees 
and  ushered  either  to  a  quiet,  comfortable 
waiting  areo  «•  to  a  reservation  desk.  Ticket 
buyers  are  free  from  Joetling  lines  or  the 
fear  of  being  overheard.  An  air  of  quiet, 
eompetent  good  taste  prevails  throughout 
the  office. 

At  the  airport,  greater  care  U  being  taken 
care  of  passengers.  BUlngual  hostesses  are  on 
band  to  help  foreigners  with  questions  and 
advice.  More  customer  service  representa- 
tives are  in  evidence  than  before  to  head  off 
dlfflcnlties,  and  paging  centers  have  been  In- 
creased. In  addition,  strict  baggage  handling 
procedures  are  in  force,  aimed  at  reducing 
baggage  tie-ups  and  complications.  And  to 
make  waiting  lees  of  a  chore.  Falcon  Lounges 
are  bctng  opened  at  all  major  terminals. 

Nor  were  tlje  planes  spared.  Interiors  were 
given  a  complete  renovation.  Meals  are 
served  on  Rosenthal  china,  crystal,  silver- 
ware, and  fine  linens.  Menus  are  prepared 
by  such  t05>-notch  reetaurants  as  New  York's 
Votsln,  Chicago's  Pump  Room,  New  Orleans' 
Mmsou's,  and  Mexico  Cltys  Jena. 

To  Identify  the  Eastern  Jet,  whether  In 
*>»•  air  or  on  the  groiind.  designers  turned 
to  the  airline's  symbol,  the  Bylng  falcon. 
Two  lines  sweep  down  the  body  of  tbe  Jet 
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and  shoot  up  and  off  the  vertical  fin  and 
rudder,  simulating  a  bird  In  flight.  Tlie 
lines  give  the  plane  a  sleek  appearance  ot 
tpeea  and  competence.  To  reinforce  the 
Identity,  the  word  "EASTERN"  in  bold  let- 
ters and  the  corporate  symbol  appear. 

No  matter  haw  well  a  comp>axiy  revamps 
Its  imai?e,  the  public  won't  know  until  It's 
told.  Eastern  begiui  advertising  its  new  ac- 
cent on  service  and  appearar.ce  with  two 
well-known  campaigns — "Eastern — number 
one  to  the  sun,"  'Fly  Eastern  and  see  how 
much  better  an  airline  can  be." 

BEX;.\N    "HOME    CriT"    CAMPAIGN 

The  spirit  of  moving  ahead  caught  on 
at  Ea.st-rrn.  In  AtlantH.  DtMta's  home  city. 
Kistem  ha/1  been  trallln?  Delta  by  almost 
88.000  to  100,000  bo,irdlngs  a  month.  East- 
ern's Atlanta  employe.";  formed  a  "committee 
of  lOO.OOO"  to  put  the  airline  back  In  com- 
petition. They  Improved  .ser.ice  and  sched- 
ules. They  aclve.-tl,seci.  By  June.  1964,  East- 
em  boitrded  lOij.OOO  passengers  In  Atlantii.  In 
November.  It  passed  Delta.  Tlie  grass  roots 
campitlgn  caught  on  with  the  sl-^R-.tn.  "Every 
city  Is  Easterns  home  city."  Kennedy,  La 
Guardla.  Ml.aml.  and  Washington  Joined  the 
100.000  boardings  cUvss.  Eastern  began  to 
recapture  her  lost  fxtssengers. 

The  campal^  has  begun  to  pay  dividends. 
When  Floyd  Hall  stood  up  at  a  stockholders 
meeting  In  March  1965  and  annoiinced  that 
profits  for  the  qu.-u-ter  were  up  from  a  few 
cents  the  previous  year  to  t3  51  per  share,  he 
was  greeted  with  tumultuous  applause.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1966.  e.'irnJngs  were  $13.8 
million  before  ta.xes. 

Hall  has  no  intention  of  letting  the  ova- 
tion die  down.  He  knows  that  companies 
frequently  become  tired  of  a  campaign  be- 
fore the  public  knows  what's  happening,  but 
that  won't  happen  to  Eastern.  Hall  plans 
to  keep  !t  In  a  steady  climb  upward,  and.  ' 
Judging  by  past  performance,  he  has  his 
course  well  charted. 


"Cooperative! :  Good  for  All  Americans," 
Essay  by  Miss  Betty  Ann  Hachtemann 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OK1-AHOM.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Harris,  along  with  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Oklahoma  and  their  representatives  were 
honored  to  be  guests  of  46  outstanding 
young  Oklahoma  men  and  women  repre- 
senting the  rural  electric  coopei-atives  of 
our  State. 

These  young  ladles  and  gentlemen  will 
be  in  the  Nation's  Capital  all  this  week, 
having  been  selected  to  make  their  trip 
on  the  basis  of  an  essay  contest  con- 
ducted throughout  the  State  by  our  rural 
electric  cooperatives. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  essays  pro- 
duced by  this  group  was  WTitten  by  Miss 
Betty  Ann  Huchtemann  whose  father 
and  mother  operate  a  large  farm  4  miles 
southwest  of  El  Reno,  Okla.  Miss 
Huchtemann  read  her  essay  to  the  group 
in  a  breakfast  held  here  in  the  Senate 
wing  of  the  Capitol  this  morning,  it 
typifies  the  brilliant  Understanding  that 
the  children  of  all  electric  cooperators 
have  for  the  contribution  the  REA's  have 
made  to  rural  America. 


Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Miss  Huchtemarm's  essay  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  as  a  re- 
flection of  this,  wonderful  youthful  sup. 
port  for  the  REA's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CooPFRAxrvES — Good  for  All  Americans 
(By   Betty   Ann   Huchtemann.   representing 

Caddo  electric  cooperative.  Oklahoma) 

The  farmers  of  rural  America  realized 
these  two  important  factors  as  the  thesis  for 
niral  electric  cooperatives:  the  potential  of 
electrical  magic  Is  as  limitless  as  man^ 
Imagination;  electricity  Is  not  a  luxury  but 
a  necessity.  Since  the  electric  power  com- 
panies did  not  find  It  practical  to  extend 
to  the  needs  of  the  fanners,  the  f.ormen 
foimd  It  necessary  to  help  themselves.  Thej 
organized  their  own  electric  cooperative 
which  were  to  be  owned  and  controlled  bj 
the  people  they  served.  All  America  bene- 
fited when  the  niral  electric  cooperatives  be- 
gan. 

The  Riu-al  Electrification  Administration 
was  established  May  11.  1935.  by  an  Execu- 
tive Order  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
This  administration,  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  maket 
loans  to  finance  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  generating  plants,  electric  transmli- 
slon  and  distribution  lines,  and  telephoni 
service  to  persons  in  rural  areas.  Other  legli- 
latlon.  Including  the  Rural  Electrlficatloa 
Act  of  1936  and  the  Pace  Act  of  1944,  hu 
helped  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  to  con- 
tinue progress. 

At  the  time  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  In  1936  only  10%  of  America's  run) 
.  areas  had  central  station  electric  power. 
Electric  power  generation  has  been  doubUnf 
every  decade.  The  United  States  has  nearly 
as  much  electric  power  generating  capacltj 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Japan,  West  Germany,  and  Canada  combined. 
In  1965  the  t<.>tal  electric  energy  productloe 
in  the  United  States  was  more  than  IJi 
trillion  kilowatt-hours.  Each  year  runl 
electric  consumers  throughout  our  natlOB 
buy  more  than  a  bUlon  dolars  worth  of  ly- 
pUances  and  electrical  equipment.  In  Okli- 
homa.  as  weU  as  In  other  states,  the  fan 
and  urban  home  has  electric  labor-savls| 
devices,  kitchen  appliances,  heating  and  Sir 
conditioning  systems,  and  the  luxury  snd 
entertainment  of  radio  and  television,  b 
1966  the  Caddo  Electric  Cooperative,  servli« 
eight  counties  In  Oklahoma,  subetantlaUj 
Increased  Its  line  load.  This  Increase  Is- 
eluded  68  electric  ranges.  114  electric  dryea, 
41  electrlct  water  heaters,  sas  mercury  vapor 
lamps,  and  27  all-electric  homes. 

B^E  MoNRONET,  sculor  United  States  Sea- 
a*9Jfft'om  Oklahoma,  has  pointed  out  tl»i« 
wURout  rural  electric  cooperatives  the  co* 
of  producing  food  and  fibre  In  the  UnlteJ 
States  for  American  people  would  be  in- 
creased $13,000,000  annually.  The  Amerlctt 
farmer  produces  more  food  of  higher  qualitj 
at  lower  prices  than  any  farmer  In  the  worid 
with  the  help  of  electricity.  Farmers  are  not 
using  kerosene  lamps,  root  cellars,  or  sprlai 
houses  anymore.  Barns  are  lighted  electtt 
cally;  cows  are  milked  and  milk  cooled  ell(> 
tricaily;  feed  is  ground,  stored  and  unloa«lii 
for  farm  animals  electrically.  Electric  c* 
trol  of  temperature  and  humidity  In  anUMl 
houses,  such  as  pig  parlors,  has  boosted  p«» 
ductlon.  The  modern  poultry  house  IncludBi 
electric  devices  for  watering,  feeding,  at 
ventilating.  Eggs  are  collected,  cieaiisA 
graded,  and  candled  electrically;  eggs  * 
also  hatched  and  young  chicks  are  broodii 
with  the  help  of  electricity.  Electric  tr«* 
menta  are  successful  In  making  soil  a0 
porous  so  that  It  will  absorb  more  irrlgatki 
water  In  less  time,  and  In  altering  the  ell* 
acter  of  salts  contained  in  water  so  that  tM 
will  recomblne  more  easily  and  become  w»t«- 
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wluble.  Special  types  of  electric  bulbs  at- 
tract and  electrocute  many  insects  before 
they  can  damage  plants  or  lay  their  eggs 
I  is  app;irent.  then,  that  the  wondei^of 
electrical  magic  continue  for  the  farmers  to 

»'^'P  "^^T„^'^  '^^  ^^  ^"d  fibreTor  our 
nation  All  America  is  benefited  by  the  help 
rural    cleclnc    cooperatives    are    giving    the 

Rural  electric  consumers  create  needs  for 
products  which  provide  Jobs  in  scientific  re- 
search   and    manufacturing,    and    thev    also 
crea  e  markets  for  businessmen.     Industry 
continues  bocnu.se  ample  power  is  available 
from  rural  electrics.    The  significant  achieve- 
ments in  cooperation  with  rural  electric  co- 
operatives include  a  silica  sand  plant   a  brick 
manufacturing  plant,  oil  wells,  and  lumber 
mills  aiid  coal  mines  over  the  nation.    These 
mdustrles    were    established    in    rural .  are.as 
because  Of  the  availability  of  power  and  raw 
materials.    Another  example  of  the  work  be^ 
ing  done  by  rural  electrics  would  be  a  con- 
crete block  plant  and  a  pole  treatment  plant 
aUo  using  electricity  provided  by  rural  elec- 
trle  cooperatives.     All   America  Is   benefit^ 
by  the  industry  rural  electric  cooperatives  a^ 
building  for  the  nation. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  do  not  have 
the  privileges  of  other  elect  suppliers.  Rurll 
electric  cooperatives  average  o^y  2K  meZ^ 
per  mile  with  an  average  Innual  reve^ue^ 
S2M  per  mile  of  line.  The  commercial  com- 
panies average  more  than  40  meters  per  mUe 

Sr  mue^nr'!^'  "'"^"^'  "''''^'  °'  «5  O^^ 
serve  all  rural  areas  with  complete  area  cov- 
erage and  these  systems  are  limited  by Taw 
to  rural  area^.  Because  there  are  no  limlta^ 
tions  on  other  electric  suppliers  In  eTt^er 
rural  or  urban  areas,  they  are  free  to  serve 
the  best  and  leave  the  rest.  Exclusive  fran 
chi^s  protect  the  service  area,  where  almost 
mH  the  large  Industrial,  lucrative  commer- 

^  X^T^-^T"  '-'^-^'-'  cust^Sers 
are  located.  These  areas  ivre  off  limits  to 
rujral  electric  cooperatives  but  not  to  tl^ 
other   electric   suppliers.  ^ 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  are  In  the  forp 
front  of  much  of  the  activity  to  r"vita°L; 
and  strengthen  the  economy  and  socfll  wei^! 
being  Of  rural  America.    They  serve  10%  of 

^  tSe^r«n!,'°°  ^^"^^  represents  almost  75? 
Of  the  land  mass  of  our  nation.  Without 
^ese  cooperatives  rural  America  would  stm 
^on     I  ^^^^^^'■^  and  undeveloped  condl- 

whL  ?"^'*'  *'"='''=  cooperatives  pay  uxes 
Where  none  were  paid  before.  They  J-e  oaid 
because  Of  noriprofit  development' ^".^^r^ 
ttThi^f  '°"i''  ''°'  ^^'"«  ^"^  developed  for 
XS^ies.'''"^'    demanded    by   com^ercl^ 

oSm'aTtatf  t;r'  *"  ''""^^  P'*''»  ''^^  ^^e 
wvianoma  state  treasury  annually  bv  Olcla. 

Z:M^^\f '''''''  cooperauvj  \°flt 
S^  amount   r  ^°   ^  Oklahoma  schools 

rC^^^^es't^'  -i"f    are^^lL  c^ttS 

-^^VaVs^bfrVr^l^elTct^ri^^^^^^^ 

«« ^yimlL^:T^''^''°''  Administration 
ttvi  ^JT^'  '"^  '■^'^1  electric  coopera- 
PuS"bv^hi^  h"?^^''*  ^°^^  ti^^t  are  sup- 
foTth  J  administration  make  It  possible 

Kratlon  ?r-  'I''"''  Electrification  Ad- 
taoLlhoman?'',i° /""■"•  "'"'^tric  systems 

Mm  oJ  line      T  ^*'  consumers  using  68,775 

•*  roiS,^  0£  •"."3.387  in  p,y„„t,  on 
i«Su„^'.^^'  Paymente  Included  $39- 

«^S  nua°  S'".'"','  ■•  ""•  »«•■"*«» 
t«ll   "P^  paid  ahead  of  schedule  and  in- 

»««  payments  Of  $26,205,855.    Other "m^ 
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in  the  nation  also  have  records  such  as  these 
?r^'"hl^'f'"^'='*'°"A^'"*'^^«t^^«°nWow: 
Z  ..?  *'''^*'''  *"  ^°^  ^^"^^  »1  loaned  by 
Idmfn  ,t™!"^"'-  '^^  «"^1  Electrification 
nro^d    th?/'?f  ^'^  "^  P^°"^  *>'  t*«^«  f^cts- 

Tcr^  trL'tiir.  '^"^^"^  ^°  ""'^^  p-p'^ 

Since  the  electrification  of  cities  began  In 
New  York  In   1882,   the  need   for  elecfrlcl  y 
has   grown.     The  Rural   Electrification  Ad 
ministration  and  the  rural  electrffcoopera 

rTol  .  /^®  ^""^^  °'^'n  Project  in  South 
Dakota  John  P.  Kennedy  at  the  dedicat^n 
ceremony  spoke  these  words  concerning  he 
potential  Of  the  Rural  Electrificat.on"^d^m;:^! 

"The  role  of  tile  RE.A  is  not  finished  'ts 
some  would  believe.  To  be  sure,  mcxst  fan  i1 
erJK^''  h""'""  "^*^^^-  ^'^^  REA  co^p! 
lish^  n?,^  ''°*'"  ''''''''^  =^^«  *^"  ^^-tab- 
tkne  wh^n  »H^  ^^^  ""P'^^'y  approaching  the 
ITI,  L^""  ^^'^  "^"o'l  ^U  boast  a  three 
hundred  million  population,  a  two  trllUo.^ 
dollar  national  income,  and  a  grave  resnon 
slbUity  as  the  breadbasket  a^d  fo<^TrS: 
ducer   for    a    worid    whose    population    wUl 

endV?r:^n.^"'  '^  ^^"^  P^spec't  forThe 
end  of  this  centurj-— and  the  key  to  this  cen- 
tury IS  power-on  the  farm  as  wen  L  in  the 
fac^tory-power  in  the  country  as  well  as  the 

our^'il^tJ^^^  *"^"  "^'^  """^  concerned  about 
our  in^age  as  a  people  not  only  at  home  but 
also  abroad.  Secretary  of  Stat^  Dean  Rusk  s 
words  seem  to  emphasize  the  true  wonh  o? 
electric  cooperatives.  °' 

n  J!^*  .'''■^"'^"'^  ^^"^  of  the  rural  electric 
fS^'^h?"  '"^  ^^^  ^"^ted  SUtes  U  o^e  o? 
1^^  rTW^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  tell  abroad      Noth- 

we'^c^Velo^o^*'"''  "'^  ^°  ''''  worid.  And 
we  can  help  other  peoples  do  the  same  " 

Yes'^K''?~^^     ^°'     «"»     Americans' 

rr?c'c?op^\Tv:r  "^"^^'^  ^^"^'^  ^-^  e'-- 
I  thank  you. 
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Remarki  by  Congressman  Thomas  G 
Morris  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  at  the  Launching  of 
U.S.S.  "Haddock"  (SSN62I),  Ingall. 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss, 
May  21,   1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CAUJWBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1966 

est'^mpJ^Sf^^^-    ^-    Speaker,    an 
Com,^^  colleague  of  mine  on  the  joint 
Coinmittee   on  Atomic  Energy    Reni-P 
tentative   Thomas   G.   Morr^' o^N^ 

Miss  ivSl  S' ^'^"'^^'^  ^"  Pascagoula. 
M^.  Mr.  Morris  was  accompanied  by 
Ws  gracious  and  channlng  X  whj 
acted  as  sponsor  for  the  occaTon 

MORRB]  has  long  been  a  strong  orn- 
Ponent  of  nuclear  propulsion  ?Sr  t^ 
^^*^^-  ^d  it  Is  indeed  flttlnS  thit  he 
S  ihf  ^^^\^  the  honor  of  sS^J^ 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  his 
speech  of  May  21,  1966.  in  Se^VoS 
believing  that  others  will  be  as  intSS 


asjvas  I  in  reading  about  .such  a  timely 
aiid  imix)itant  subject:  ^ 

Mrs.  Morris  and  I  consider  it  a  great  tx-r 
sonal  ple^usure  to  be  able  to  take  om  «^,h 
.vou  today  hi  the  launching  of  o,!r ^nm?^ 
ne.^t  nuclear  att,.ok  .u^.l^rinZTe'^Ha/- 

ijiy  position  as  a  memb«>r  nt  ♦>,.  t  ,  x 
CK^ngresslonal  Commlt^^n  it^^^  °  "' 
I  am  const.antIy  made  aw^re  ^'l  f'"^-^" 

clear  propulsion  program  has  suS^li^   th^ 

^H.  ^  ?■  °-  ^'ckover,  U.S.  Nary  who  Is 
today  leading  the  wav  tn  n»n,  o„j 
.soect.'iriii-jr  ^o.  T  ^  ^^  ^"^  «*'en  more 
spectacular  developments.  His  achievementl 
h;ue  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  me  ^!n^ 
'sLmf  tWrtv  '"^  '^^'^  L'eutfnSl  m^^ve^ 
=  ^Sm^Tom?^ta^S,  ^t^:  C^s^^^S 

The    United    States   has   59   nuclear   snh 
marines   in   operation,    including  37 ^otm^ 
m.issile-launchiRt;  tvnes      n„  tv-f      i,  *^f' '"^'s 
vpriT  a  r.,„,  ,  ^JP^^'     By  the  end  of  tliis 

crajo    carrier    Enterprtse.    the   cnilser    Tryn^ 
Beach  and  the  frigate  Bkinbridge^eZ 
Zf.^T'^  ''"^^"  -»'  ^  co^piet^^^t^^; 

.hi^^h"''^'^^  submarines  and  surface  war- 
Ne.'^r  onll  ^n'Sl'^"''^  "'^  amazing '^ecTd. 

power-  for  the  first  time    the  wt..  ^ 
the''«%"^^^'  3^'Ps  ha":'  b^'ome'^egJnd- 
En.ifnf    '^^I'^^'S^'^    eubmarlne    voyfgf^ 
England  and  back  by  the  Skate:  the  flrsf  vov 

r  Tv^;Ai-  ^^st^r^d^  '^^^^ '^- 

North  Pole  ^j'tr^Tl^^'ajT^rZ  fk^U- 

Zl  I'tl-r^r  '^'^  ^o^-d  "e-world^oy: 
age  of  the  Trtfon;  the  armed  Polaris  patroir 
the  cruise  around  the  worid  wlth^t^^ti^ 
support  of  our  first  nuclear  Swe^  ^il^ 
task  force.  Operation  Sea  Orbl^rnSThe^i^r 

on  veitnam  are  a  few  examples 

I  am  proud  of  the  role  the  Conereas    Bn,i 
in  particular  the  Joint  Committee^^iC^       ' 
Energy  has  played  In  theT^J^able  Jr^h 
Of  nuclear  power  for  naval  Warshi^.^^'^*' 

The  road  has  not  been  an  easy  ^e-  and 
there  are  stUl  major  l^ues  to  be  ^t>i^ 
The  eariy  years  of  the  naval  nuclear^-rop^.' 
sion  program  were  characterized  t^a  X; 
^nu^i^e^^^  ''''  Department  of  iLfe^'^to 
m^ln«  it''wl%„'°^''^'  propulsion  of  su" 
marines.     It  was  the  Congress,  exercising  lu 


\ 
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coQstltutlon&l  responsibilities  to  provide  and 
mftlntaln  a  Navy  that  took  the  lead  in  forcing 
the  shift  from  cUesel-electrlc  power  to  nuclear 
jxjwer  In  submartnes.  The  Joint  Comnaittee 
on  At(>inlc  Energy  arranged  to  buy  the 
nuclear  power  plants  for  our  first  two  nucleiir 
submarines,  the  Nautilus  and  Seairolf  with 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  funds  because 
of  the  lack  of  Interest  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  Defense  Department  Just  didn't 
ask  for  ntfclear  ships.  There  was  a  lack  of 
Imagination  and  failure  In  judgment  In  the 
Department  of  Defense — a  failure  to  compre- 
hend that  we  were  talking  about  a  signifi- 
cantly different  weapon  that  would  be  vital 
to  our  defense.  But  Congress  was  alert  and 
Insisted  that  we  proceed  with  the  nuclear 
submarine  program. 

Today  the  nuclear  submarine  is  a  reality. 
How  thankful  every  American  should  be  that 
the  Joint  Committee.  Congress,  and  Admiral 
Rlckover  pushed  this  project  through. 
Everyone  now  agrees  that  the  Polaris  nuclear 
submarine  is  the  vital  cornerstone  of  our 
deterrent  strength.  When  you  read  news 
accounts  of  the  growing  number  of  Soviet 
submarine  "contacts"  off  our  shores  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  you  must  rec- 
ognize the  Impwrtance  of  nuclear  attack 
submarines  like  the  Haddock  we  will  launch 
today.  The  nuclear  attack  submarine  Is  one 
of  our  best  Antl-Submarine  Warfare 
weapons. 

In  a  period  when  our  competitors  are 
trying  desperately  to  catch  up,  the  United 
States  enjoys  a  wide  lead  in  the  successful 
harnessing  of  the  atom's  energy  for  naval 
nuclear  propulsion. 

It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  work  to  bring 
this  country  to  the  point  where  we  enjoy 
such  pre-eminence  over  any  other  nation. 
There  is  no  cut-rate,  bargain-counter  ap- 
proach available  when  it  comes  to  providing 
for  the  national  defense  and  security.  I 
know  the  American  p>eople  recognize  this 
simple  fact  for  they  have  always  responded 
generously  with  whatever  resources  were 
available  when  they  were  needed  for  the 
defense  of  their  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  retuctance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  accept  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion appears  to  be  repeating  Itself  in  the 
case  of  surface  warships.  The  same  fal- 
lacious arguments  that  were  advanced  back 
In  the  early  I950's  against  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine are  now  being  employed  with  equal 
fervor  by  some  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  against  the  construction  of  nuclear 
surface  warships.  We  are  told  that  the 
choice  we  face  is  between  a  larger  number 
at  conventional  ships  and  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  nuclear  ships  for  the  same  total  cost.'- 
In  other  words,  the  Defense  Department  Is 
telling  us  that  to  Improve  a  weapons  system, 
we  must  reduce  the  number  of  weapons  to 
pay  for  It. 

Time  and  again  "cost-effectiveness"  studies 
have  poured  forth  from  the  corridors  of  the 
Pentagon,  purporting  to  show  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  nuclear  propulsion  are  not  par- 
ticularly significant  for  surface  warships. 
These  studies  contain  a  fundamental  weak- 
ness that  makes  their  conclusions  wrong. 
Tbeee  "coBt-effectlveness"  studies  were  based 
on — 

1.  The  assumption  that  tankers  and  oilers 
needed  to  supply  fuel  for  oU-flred  warships 
win  operate  unhampered  by  the  enemy  and 
suffer  no  losses: 

2.  The  assumption  that  the  fuel  oil  needed 
to  run  our  conventional  warships  will  be 
readily  available  wherever  and  whenever 
needed:  and 

3.  The  aasuMiptlon  that  no  cost  factor  need 
be  Included  In  the  studies  for  losses — or 
protection  of  our  propulsion  fuel  oil  supply 
lines. 

Would  you  use  such  dangerous  assump- 
tUma  In  evaluating   weapons  of   war?     Of 
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course  not!  It  is  "military  eflectiveness" 
that  must  be  paramount  In  planning  for 
wiutiine. 

The  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  and  the 
guided  missile  frigate  Bainbri.dgc  have  t>een 
operating  in  Vietnam  waters  since  last  De- 
cember. During  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Committee  earlier  this  year,  the  Committee 
was  furnislied  with  a  firsthand  report  on  the 
advant<iges  of  nuclear  power  and  its  utiliza- 
tion in  a  combat  environment  prepared  by 
the  Commander  of  the  Enterpnsi'  uisk  gruup, 
Rear  Admiral  Henry  Miller.'  Admiral  Mill- 
er's comments  are  especially  Important  since 
he  has  commanded  conventional  carrier  task 
groups  In  Vietijam  as  well  as  commanding 
the  Enterprise  task  group  during  the  first 
test  of  nuclear  powered  ships  in  combat. 
The  Joint  Committee  published  Uiis^report 
In  its  hearings  last  month  so  that,  as  far  as 
security  \*-i:i  permit,  the  citizens  of  the  na- 
tion could  Itnow  how  vital  nuclear  propul- 
sion Is  to  the  security  of  this  nation.  Some 
of  the  advantages  eaumcrated  by  Admiral 
Miller  concerning  the  superiority  of  nuclear 
power  under  actual  w;u-  time  conditions 
were: 

Increased  tactical  flexibility  as  a  result  of 
unlimited  endurance  at  high  speed. 

Reduction  of  replenishment  frequency 
with  a  greatly  reduced  dependence  upon  all 
forms  of  mobile  logistic  support  <as  a  result 
of  Increased  storage  space  formerly  required 
for  fuel  oil. 

Elimination  of  stack  gases  and  smoke 
which  not  only  make  it  difficult  for  the  pilots 
in  taking  off  and  landing  but  also  results  In 
hundred.s  of  thousand.s  of  hours  of  time  and 
efTnrt  by  the  crews  for  maintenance  of  the 
ship,  aircraft,  radios  and  radar  because  of 
the  corrosive  effects  of  such  gases 

Ti-^e  concern  for  loss  of  fuel  oil  facilities  is 
eliminated. 

There  Is  the  ability,  under  severe  threat 
sltu.itions.  to  operate  from  dLstant  bases 
completely  free  from  mobile  lopi.stlc  depend- 
ency, with  the  capability  of  high  speed  re- 
turn to  such  bLtses  for  replenishment  of 
aviation  fuel  and  ammunition. 

Tliese  are  all  real  ai-.d  viuil  milltarv  advan- 
tages. But  Admiral  John  Hayward  Who 
he;xded  up  the  uusk  group  which  Included 
the  Entrrpri.^e  during  the  Cuban  crisis  had 
this  to  say  to  the  Joint  aimmittee  about 
the  treatment  of  millt;u-v  advantages  in  some 
quarters  in  "River  City": 

"In  Washington  these  often  cited  advan- 
tiiges  of  nuclear  propulsion  seem  to  get  lost 
In  a  shuffle  of  paper— off  Cuba  they  were 
real "  > 

After  much  urgln?  by  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  finally  accepted  nu- 
clear pr<->pulsion  for  its  ne-.v  aircraft  carriers.' 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  requested  a 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  In  the  Fiscal 
Year  1967  defense  budget  and  has  declared 
his  intention  to  provide  the  Navy  a  total  of 
three  new  nticlear-powered  aircraft  carriers 
over  the  next  several  years  in  addition  to  the 
EntcrprUe. 

The  new  aircraft  carrier  will  u.se  two  reac- 
tors to  provide  alx>ut  the  same  propulsion 
power  a^s  the  eight  in  the  Enterprise.  The 
development  of  lor.g-life  cfjres  has  made  so 
much  progress  that  it  is  expected  the  ship 
win  re<iu:re  refuelin?  onlv  once  in  Its  life. 
Tills  is  a  very  slgiiificmt  advance.  We  would 
not  have  gi>tten  to  where  we  are  today  with- 
out actually  building  and  operating  land  pro- 
totypes and  ships  in  addition  to  conducting 
the  nece5is.\ry  research  and  development.  We 
cannot  continue  to  learn  and  to  improve 
nuclear  propuLslon  leclinology  unless  we 
build  more  ships. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  fl.nally  accepted  nuclear 
propulsion  in  aircraft  carriers,  they  are  still 
dragging  their  feet  in  accepting  nuclear 
propulsion  for  nvijor  fleet  escorts  to  protect 
the  nuclear  carriers.  Left  to  their  own  de- 
vices, they  would  take  as  long  to  change  from 


oil  to  nuclear  power  In  our  new  warships  aa 
was  taken  to  change  our  Navy  from  sail  to 
coal — that  change  took  two-thirds  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  design  of  the  first  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carrier  was  started  In  1950 — 16  years 
ago.  In  the  four  years  subsequent  to  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Enterprise,  Long  Beach, 
and  Bainbridge,  12  major  warships  have  been 
authorized,  but  only  one,  the  guided  missile 
frigade  Trudtun  which  wiU  be  completed  this 
year,  will  be  nuclear-powered.'  The  Trujton 
will  be  nucle.ir-p:>\vered  only  because  of  the 
initiative  taken  five  years  ago  by  the  Con- 
grc.=;s  to  authorize  and  appropriate  the  extra 
lund-s  to  change  her  from  an  oil-Tired  frigate 
to  a  nuclear-powered  ves-sel. 

Other  attempts  by  the  Congres-s  to  provide 
the  Navy  with  additional  nuclear-powered 
surface  warships  have  not  proven  so  success- 
ful. An  additional  nviclear-powered  frigate 
Included  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1963  shipbuilding 
prognun  was  subsequently  cancelled  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  because  the  Typhon 
mlssle  system  pl.uined  for  the  ship  was  not 
ready.  After  extensive  hearings  In  1963,  the 
Joint  Committee  recommended  that  the  air- 
craft carrier  John  F.  Kennedy  be  nucleai- 
powered,'  however,  that  ship  Is  being  con- 
structed today  with  a  conventional  power 
plant. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1966,  frustrated  and  Impa- 
tient at  the  delay  In  constructing  a  nuclear 
surface  fleet,  the  Congress  authorized  as 
additional  nuclear-powered  frigate  and  ap- 
propriated $20  million  for  the  purchase  of 
long  lead  time  material  for  the  ship  whll« 
strongly  urging  the  Defense  Department  to 
Include  the  remaining  funds  for  Its  con- 
struction In  the  nscal  Year  1967  shipbuild- 
ing program.  The  Department  of  Defenj« 
has  failed  to  carry  out  this  expression  of  the 
will  of  Congress,  having  neither  released  to 
the  Navy  the  $20  million  appropriated  for 
long  lead  time  procurement  nor  Included  the 
additional  ship  construction  funds  In  tin 
Fiscal  Yeiu-  1967  shipbuilding  program. 

For  the  last  three  years  the  Defense  Dt- 
partment  has  not  requested  construction  0( 
a  single  major  fleet  escort  slilp — either  nu' 
clear  or  conventional.  Now.  ending  a  thn« 
year  hiatus,  they  have  proposed  constructlOB 
In  Fiscal  Year  1967  of  two  conrc/i/ionoBj 
powered  guided  mi.ssile  destroyers  of  a  net 
class  to  accompany  the  new  nuclear  powerti 
aircraft  carrier.     This  Is  nonsense. 

The  war  experience  In  'Vietnam  shows  that 
two-thirds  of  the  fuel  used  for  a  conventional 
carrier  task  group — a  carrier  plus  Its 
corts — Is  used  Just  to  keep  the  ships  runnlnj. 
One-third  Is  used  for  carrier  propulsloe. 
one-third  Is  tased  for  escort  propulsion,  ui 
one-third  Is  used  for  aircraft  fuel.  So  If  jw 
do  away  with  the  need  for  the  fuel  for  til 
escorts  and  the  carrier  Itself,  you  only  sMd 
one-third  the  amount  of  fuel.  This  simpli- 
fies the  logistic  problem  tremendoual; 
These  are  simple  facts  that  are  not  conaM- 
ered  by  the  people  who  do  the  "cost  effec- 
tiveness "  studies,  because  they  assume  th« 
is  no  logistics  problem  before  they  start  tt« 
studies. 

I  assure  you  that  Congress  does  not  tntead 
to  let  the  Defense  Department  continue  ti 
Ignore  the  importance  of  nuclear  propulalffl 
in  new  fleet  escort  ships. 

Last  month  the  Joint  Committee  ma* 
public  a  special  report  which  stated: 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congress  t 
authorize  new  conventionally  powered  guM- 
ed  missile  destroyers  when  the  technolop 
exists  to  provide  them  with  the  Increaai 
military  effectiveness  afforded  by  nucl« 
propulsion.  Each  nuclear-powered  ship  W* 
stltuted  for  a  conventional  ship  greatly  I* 
creases  the  capabilities  of  a  task  force, 
example,  the  most  recent  Department  of  D*' 
fense  cost-eflectiveness  studies  forwarded 
the  committee  show  that  when  a  nud* 
carrier  is  substituted  for  a  conventional  e* 
Tier,  the  range  of  a  carrier  task  group  *18 
four  conventional  escorts  Is  about  douM* 
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When  two  of  the  escorts  with  the  nuclear  car- 
rier are  nuclear,  the  range  of  the  carrier  task 
group  Is  almost  doubled  again.  When  all 
of  the  escorts  with  the  nuclear  carrier  are 
nuclear,  the  range  of  the  carrier  task  group 
is  essentially  unlimited.  Further,  the  life- 
time  cost  to  construct  and  operate  a  nuclear- 
powered  task  force  is  only  about  6  percent 
greater  than  the  cost  of  a  conventionalVy 
powered  task  force."  •  ^ 

JiZ  '''^^  -""""^^  "'^  ^"^te  substituted  a 
second   nudear  powered  frigate  for  the  two 
^nventionally    powered    destroyers    In    the 
fiscal  year  1967  Defense  Department  author 
lotion   bill.     This   week   the   Hoiie^med 
'         services   Committee   reported   to   the  HoTile 
of  Representatives  that  they  have  amended 
bfn  SfTn'^'n''^"  Department  authoSon 
bill  to  include  two  nuclear  powered  frigates 
and  that  they  have  Included  language  Vn  the 
i?    '"J"^"^"   "   "^--^"datory   thai   these   two 
Ships  be  bunt.     Their  report  states  In  parT 
whithil^  language  constitutes  a  test  is  to 
daf.   w  <?°^^^^  ^^  the  power  to  so  man- 

^rtif  ^^  *^'*  ^^  "^""^^  ^nd  let  this  im- 
portant weapon  system  be  the  field  of  trial  "  ' 
Again  quoting  from  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Report  •  '""lea  oerv- 

\^'l^t^T.^.t  '^°  f°^''*-  ■™«  '^  t^e  time 
to  see  that  our  nuclear-powered  attack  car- 
riers are  the  centers  of  nt^iear-powe^  t^k 
groups  Which  can  utilize  all  of  the  bene^t^ 
of  nuclear  power  without  having  to  worr^ 
about  th.  flow  of  fuel.  As  thi  Chllf  of 
lmiTxlle°'''  '^'  ^^  ^'^  memorandum  o1 

^IJ^^  endurance,  tactical  flexlbUlty  and 
greater  freedom  from  logistic  supp^rt^f 
nuclear  warships  will  give  the  Unlted^tat^s 
an  unequaled  naval  striking  force^    Oi^  i,^w 

mto  the  21st   century,   should  be  provided 

nIL  w  th  T?.  'f"  ^  ^  ''"Srade  effecUve- 
B^umi---  l«iP»<=atlon5  for   national 

We  are  at  a  critical  point  In  the  historv 
of  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion  progr^^  as 
well  as  of  the  Navy.  Significant  strm^a^e 
being  made   in   the  development  of  lon^r 

marines  and  surface  ships.     We  are  now  ■^bll 

f!^fh   ^^''tiate.  as  far  as  fuel  Is  concerned^ 

Which  wrarirkelv^t^'b*^  °^  ^"^^^^  ^ 
wirh%^¥?  "^-«  -='-d  .et  on 
Jrtth  the  Job  at  hand  6t  prosecuting  ^vigor- 

mT^i^n/"^!":  °^  Congress  is  clear  I  We  do 
SS^i.  '^  ^  '^*  ''^^y  '^y'  doing  noTwng 
^fairio^T VSn'^  shlp^iatfS 

our  Navy  remalLThe  i^^o^^gVt^n^Thrworldt 
u«H,    \^^^  ^"™  "^"^  attention  to  the  D°ea^ 

we  responsible  for  completing  this  shin  t 
WOM  of  you   Who  wlU  man   the  Haddock 
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Monday,  June  6,  1966 

th^MfH^^"^-.  ^'-  P^^«ident,  this  year 
S!f  ^'nP"^^  '^^^^^h  Welfare  Board- 
the  familiar  JWB-marks  five  decades  of 
jl^^^n"^  '^'  "^"°^^'  association  fSr 

and  YWHAs  throughout  the  Nation,  it 
serves   more    than    750,000    AmeS,s 
Since  World  War  I.  It  has  meT  the  reJ 
mons    cultural,  and  welfare  neecL  of 
both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  youngmen 
and  women  In  our  Ai-med  Forces  £id  In 
veterans'   hospitals  as   a   GovemmenS 
accredited  agency.   In  1941.  JwS^^ame 
a  founder  member  of  the  USO  andl  am 
certam   many   Members   of   this    bcSv 
S^^J^.^itJ^.f  rvicemen  of  aU  faiths.  bS?e-' 
nted  from  its  services. 
At  the  golden  jubilee  convention  of  the 

Ne'wTrk' ctft?^"^.  Board?  h?^^ 
i^ew  York  City  tins  past  April  Amba.-;- 
sador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  deiivlSd  a 
moving  address.  "cuverea   a 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  cer- 
tain appropriate  excerpts  from  that  ad 
dress  printed  in  the  Appendix Tf  the  ReI" 

There  being  no  objections,  the  excernt..; 

Jewish  nr» i»,^     "°Portant     in     American 

jewTsn  life— in  fact  in  American  life— aa  th« 

In^^T^'*  "''*'  *°  *«"  y°"'  "  well  MI  can 
in  these  few  minutes,  what  this  Import^ 
mUestone  means  to  me  "nportant 

wjr^Sd*\--err-^ 
E^thr^-=---S 

ru.-£^^r|^erlC-cLnrinir^ 

Jewl^  Com^uSS'ce^f  ^th^l^'^'^wid'er 
concern   with   the  entire  family   ami  ^m 

fu^tJUs  ^rge  through  all  the  drar^tlc 
fn^f^  ^  ^*  P«»"on  of  American  Jewry 
m  the  iMt  fiO  year^^md  will  surelTrer^I^n 
^^ough    the    great    changes    whicrT.e 


When  we  reaffirm  the  Jevrish  heritage  as 

mcLtsTemfif  ?""  '"^^^''  ^^  ^'  ^ns^ 
most  signlfic.int  stand. 

I  say  this  for  two  re.ijsons 

First,    because    as   an    American    I    ran    a 

f^^'Tu     'li''^^"    *°    Pluralist     To    Le 
ilKe   Justice   Brandels.    the   true   te^t  cr   J,: 

^tt.^i^'^.l'^'^-/^'^^  ^^  c'^  nrcol^l 
out  .  flirms  his  origin;  he  Is  proud  of  what- 
ever It  may  be;   he  we<u-s  his  difference  not 
as  .-i   cause   of   offen^    to   others    but    as 
contribution    to   the   wonderf^    richnes^of 
American  life.     In  the  plurality  and  mm u 
tolerance  of  .American  culture  lies  the  sec- e 
o^  our  strength  and  of  the  fre«lom  which  we 
^  P[':"'^!y  profess  to  the  rest  of  the  woMd 
Politically.  It  IS  true,  we  are  solely  l^lf' 
lean    citizens.      There   shoiUd    be    no    j^Ice 
rLh^H    ^'"    '°"    P^oteetant-Americau^    or 
But   U  er";^""*''"*      °'      Jewish-Americans 
But  there  is  room,  and  Indeed  a  profound 
need  m  our  n.-itional  life  and  our^tronai 

th'^'n^"'  '"'  ''''  ^P^'t"^  'deals  ^  bo"  h 

he  Old   and    the  New  Testament;    for   the 

te;ichlngs  of  our  great  rabbU  as  weU  ^  t   e 

great    encyclloals   of    Pope   John    and    PoJ^ 

^,*'"'',,A»d  there  is  room  too  for  varieti^ 

of  behef-for  different  visions  of  G^   ani 

man-both  within  the  house  of  CTirSua^tv 

and  within  the  hou..e  of  JudaLsm  ^ 

Believing  Uils  as  I  do.  I  therefore  arwil  ,uh 

1^  an  American  the  constant,  ^ti/ing^^de,- 

ty   of    the   National    Jewish    Welfare   Bor!-d 

to    the    work    Of    mauminmg    the    J^ifh 

Identity  in  America.  Jewu,n 

wi^H  /  '^PP"^»'l  »t  tor  a  second  reason 
history  Of  American  Jewry.  Dramatic 
progr«^  has  been  made  In  o7e  po^tw^  era 
toward  the  breakdown  of  antl-s^tlc  bar! 
riers  in  every  region  and  virtually  everv 
segment  of  American  society.  There  is  stm 
a  long  way  to  gc^but  what  once  kerned  an 
TnT^rV'"'"^  ^  been  steadlly^r^e^'! 
ing.  'This  Is  a  wonderful  historical  trend 
over  Which  not  only  all  Jews  but  alVAmerica 

Btjt  as  this  trend  continues  It  brings  with 
It  another  problem  for  American  Jev^-ry-- 
one  Which  we  have  faced  for  a  long  Sne 
but  perhaps  never  on  so  large  a  scale;  i^eTy 
the  danger  of  losing  our  Identity  as  Jews  or 
of  seeing  that  Identity  so  watered  down  Uiat 
we  begin  to  forget  who  we  are  and  whe  ce 
we  came.  wueuce 

Brotherhood  Week  In  the  suburbs  Is  a 
wonderful  affah-.  for  Chrlstiam.  ax^  j'wt 
must  indeed  meet  aa  brother^^t  toly 
neednt  act  like  Identical  t«1ns.     It  la  won- 

thl^  the  H,<^''"*'^T  ^^  ^^'^^  ^  r«^^ 
that  the  difference  between  Christians  and 

Sd  nn^^  ^"^"^  ''^^"^  about-but  ll 
would  not  be  so  wonderful  if  we  became  so 

not  t^rf^  ^  'V^P^  '^*  ^^^  differed  i! 
not  worth  keeping.  It  Is  worth  keeping  not 
against  but  within  the  pluralistic  Cerlcan 
communlty-and  you.  InSles  and  geTTlemcr 
are  among  its  keepers.  ^'emin. 

Let    me    be    a    little    more    specific      The 
worries  that  assaU  the  J^-s  of  A^eri^  today    . 

tlty.  There  Is  worry  over  indifference  to  and 
Ignorance  of.  Judaism  and  Jewlshness-  over 
young  people  who  are  allowed  to  grow  up  L 
virtually  religious  Uiiterates;  over  ahen^ 
une'  °"',L*  declining  birth  mte.  T^ere  1 
unease  about  the  low  quality  of  Jewish  life 
in  the  community  and  In  the  family      We 

Lh.n.  a'^  ^'"^""y  warnings  about  the' van! 
ishlng  American  Jew. 

Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good  time  to  set 
away  from  the  walling  wall  and  bLl^  an 

mi'^  L\^nr '".""'^^  °'  "^^  dlrectlonTwish 
me  Is  taking  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  ' 
strengthen   it   In  the  face   of   the  ch^ee^ 
socla   forces  around  u*.    A  Jewish  o^lS- 
t^onal  life  conditioned  by  the  battle^S 

ft  hom^"  "'h'  !'k^"'*  ^^^*  antl-SeX,^ 
at  home,  and  the  rebirth  of  Israel  is  not 
necessarily  ready  for  the  futti^  We  ^ 
take  confidence  from  past  achievement!,  C^ 
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■we  oannot  make  them  a  substitute  for  new 
thinking  an<l  new  methods. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  lay  any  sort 
of  blueprint  before  tbl«  audience,  for  many 
of  you  have  doubtless  been  given  this  prob- 
lem the  same  concentrated  thought  that  I 
have  been  giving  to  my  Job  at  the  United 
Nations.  But  I  wUl  briefly  venture  some 
modest  suggestions  to  you  who  labor  In.  the 
vineyard  as  I  once  did. 

First,  m&ny  Jewish  organizations  are 
worried  about  the  support  and  Involvement 
of  Jewlah  Intellectuals.  Perhaps  the  clue  to 
that  Involvement  llee  not  in  the  organizations 
becoming  less  Jewish  and  more  secular — but. 
on  the  contrary,  in  their  reaffirming  their 
Jew>^  heritage.  I  suggest  that  many  a 
wrIteB  or  scholar  of  Jewish  origin  Is  closer  to. 
and  more  familiar  with  his  Jewish  heritage 
than  are  the  Jewlah  orgajilzatlons  that  would 
like  to  enlist  his  support.  He  feels  perhape 
more  strongly  than  they  do  the  univer- 
sality of  Jewish  moral  and  spiritual  pre- 
cepts not  as  a  cause  of  division  but  rather  as 
a  bond  with  Intellectuals  of  other  faiths — or 
even  those  of  no  faith. 

So  perhape  the  way  to  make  the  Jewish 
intellectual  feel  at  home  In  Jewish  commu- 
nity life  Is  not  to  de-emphaslze.  but  rather 
to  reafOrm.  that  which  is  most  universal  In 
our  heritage.  After  all,  as  you  go  down  the 
steps  at  43rd  Street  and  see  before  you  the 
buildings  of  the  United  Nations — what  Adlal 
Stevenson  called  "the  dwelling  house  of  the 
family  of  Man" — whose  are  the  words  that 
you  see  chlsled  in  the  stone  wall  beside  those 
•tepsf  They  are  the  words  of  the  Jewish 
Isaiah,  and  I  dare  say  those  words  are  graven 
In  the  memories  of  every  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  be  he  Moslem  or  Buddhist, 
Clulstlan  or  Confucian  or  unbeliever:  "Na- 
tion shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation. 
neltlier  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
Theae  words  are  part  of  the  IntellectuaJ  and 
q>trttual  treasure  of  the  human  race. 

Second,  If  American  Jewry  Is  a  vital  force 
It  must  prorsre  that  vitality  among  the  young 
people  who  are  tomorrow's  leaders.  Perhaps 
too  many  of  today's  Jewish  youth  programs 
are  aimed,  consciously  or  not.  at  making  the 
young  people  grow  up  to  be  Just  like  their 
parents — Instead  of  encouraging  them  to  find 
their  own  style  and  their  own  modes  of  ex- 
prearton.  We  "old  guys  "  may  get  impatient 
when  we  hear  college  students  point  to  the 
gap  between  Ideals  and  reality  and  accuse 
our  generation  of  hypocrisy.  But  we  should 
rejoice  that  they  do  this,  because  It  shows 
that  they  are  idealists  with  a  capacity  to  be 
abocked  by  what  is  wrong  in  the  world. 

The  last  thing  we  should  do  is  to  set  our- 
selves up — either  our  personalities  or  our 
ways  of  doing  things — as  models  for  the  suc- 
ceeding generation.  Our  real  message  to 
them  is  not  in  our  own  sterling  virtues,  such 
as  they  may  be,  nor  in  our  activities,  such  as 
they  may  be,  but  In  something  far  deeper — 
the  Jewish  heritage,  whose  prophetic  tradi- 
tion should  be  a  model  and  inspiration  for 
the  Idealist  and  the  reformer  of  tomorrow. 

The  nomadic  Jews  of  the  time  of  Moses 
were  no  more  rootless  than  the  suburban, 
professional  nomads  of  today — wl-.atever 
their  religion — who  may  move  to  another  Job, 
another  ctty.  another  profession  almost  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  Tomorrow's  genera- 
tion in  all  likelihood  will  be  even  more  root- 
less than  our  own,  both  geographically  and 
socially.  Yet,  Just  as  the  people  who  fol- 
lowed Mose* carried  with  them  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  so  the  modern  Jew,  if  he  really 
understands  his  heritage,  carries  his  spiritual 
roots  with  him  wherever  he  goes;  and  be- 
cause of  this  the  "lonely  crowd"  holds  no 
terrors  for  him. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  young  Jew  of 
today.  If  he  examines  his  Jewish  heritage 
thoughtfully,  will  find  not  a  set  of  forms  that 
have  lost  their  meaning,  but  rather  a  living 
faith  that  la  intensely  relevant  to  his  own 
Ufe.  Our  duty  is  to  Invite  him  not  to  accept 
•ometblng  created  by  us,  but  to  conquer  for 


himself  a  realm  of  spiritual  wealth  and  moral 
truth  of  which  we  and  he  are  Joint  heirs. 
Our  youth  and  educational  programs  should 
be  shaped  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

If  tune  permitted  I  could  review  with  you 
other  areas  which  may  also  demand  a  fresh 
look.  One  such  area  might  be  adult  educa- 
tion, because  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  ignorance 
about  the  Jewish  heritage  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  young  people.  Instead  of  a 
"Project  Head  Start'  perhaps  what  our 
grown-up  religious  illiterates  need  is  a  "Proj- 
ect Late  Start."  Still  another  challenge 
faces  the  wealthier  Jewish  communities, 
whoso  resources  of  experience  and  leadership 
are  badly  needed  by  some  of  ',he  smaller  and 
newer  "have-not"  Jewish  communities  in  this 
country. 

There  are  m.-uiy  such  emerging  needs  for 
which  existing  Jewish  Institutions  may  not 
be  well  organized  at  the  moment,  but  If  the 
need  is  recognized  the  organization  and  re- 
6c<urces  can  surely  be  found.  Perhaps  in 
that  process  new  forms  of  cooperation  can 
be  built  to  repia.ce  some  of  the  competing 
efforts  of  today,  and  to  bring  all  the  doc- 
trinal dl  visions  of  the  Jewish  community 
Into  a  single  national  eSort.  Such  a  tinlted 
approach  would  doubtless  be  difficult  to 
ac  hieve,  but  it  might  offer  the  most  effective 
Wiy  to  survey  emerging  needs,  to  set  priori- 
ties, and  to  mobilize  the  necessary  money 
and  talent.  I  do  not  far  a  moment  under- 
estimate the  difficulty  of  such  work,  but  I  do 
suggest  that  the  reaffirmation  of  Jewish  iden- 
tity and  Jewish  values  within  our  American 
society  is  a  goal  worthy  of  extraordinary 
efforts. 

In  my  work  at  the  United  Nations  I  per- 
ceive a  challenge  which  is  In  some  way  paxal- 
le:  to  the  one  which  you  face  here  in  Amer- 
ica In  your  efforts  to  be  an  invigorating  and 
shaping  force  in  the  Jewish  community. 
P<.>r  Just  as  America  is  a  pluralistic  society,  so 
we  strive  among  the  nations  to  build  peace 
in  a  pluralistic  world.  The  United  Nations 
Charter  expresses  the  resolve  of  all  nations 
"to  practice  toleran<-e.  and  to  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors." 
Tolerance  does  not  mean  the  loss  of  Indi- 
vidual character  It  does  not  mean  care- 
lessly allowing  one's  precious  and  special 
heritage  to  slip  into  oblivion  Peace  In  this 
world — whether  we  pronounce  it  ■"shalom" 
or  "salaam"  or  "mlr'  or  any  other  way — can 
only  be  founded  on  the  acceptance  of  diver- 
sity and  of  the  manite  varieties  and  possibil- 
ities of  the  creative  human  spirit. 

In  that  diversity  Judaism,  whether  as  a 
religion  or  as  a  culture,  holds  a  unique  place 
won  for  It  through  thousands  of  years  of  his- 
tory; and  I  would  remind  the  young  Jewish 
people  of  today  that  all  the  generations  In 
those  thousajids  of  years  were  young  once 
too.  It  is  up  to  us  today  so  to  organize  our 
efforts  that  our  sons  and  daughters,  and  their 
children  In  turn,  will  find  In  their  Jewish 
heritage  the  same  liberating  power  and 
beauty  and  moral  direction  that  we  our- 
selves   have    known. 

With  due  deference  to  your  knowledge.  I 
lay  these  thoughts  before  you.  And  I  salute 
the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  for  its 
great  50  years  of  work  and  for  the  contribu- 
tlor.5  I  am  sure  It  is  going  to  make  in  meeting 
the  challenges  of  the  future. 


Milk  Runs  for  Vietnam  Vets 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPKE.SENT.\TI\'^S 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
some  pcr-son  or  group  befriends  one  of 


our  servicemen,  but  one  of  the  most 
xmique  programs  reportedly  being  car- 
ried out  at  present  by  private  citizens, 
for  the  ben^t  of  our  servicemen  recu- 
perating at  Clark  Airbase  Hospital  Is 
one  involving  pretty  girls  and  milk.  A 
group  of  airline  hostesses  are  now  buying 
fresh  milk  in  Honolulu,  taking  it  with 
them  on  their  flights  to  the  Philippines, 
and  distributing  It  personally  to  our 
wounded  servicemen.  "What  a  "lift"  this 
should  give  our  GI's.  One  of  these  girls 
is  Sherry  Raidy,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 
By  now  you  are  probably  wondering  how 
this  worthwhile  program  got  started? 
The  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Bowling  Green  Sentinel  tells  the 
story: 

Bowling  Gbeen  Gnu,  Air  Hostess  on  "MruK 
Run" 
In  pilot's  slang,  "milk  run"  Is  a  term  used 
to  describe  an  easy  trip,  but  these  days  at 
the  Clark  Air  Base  Hoepdtal  In  the  Philip- 
pines, it  means  something  else. 

A  group  of  Continental  Airlines'  hostesses 
who  work  on  the  company's  Military  Airlift 
Command  flights  between  California  and  the 
Far  East  have  been  taking  fresh  milk  to 
wounded  American  servicemen  who  have  been 
evacuated  to  Clark  from  So\ith  Viet  Nam. 
Among  them  is  Sherry  Raidy  of  Bowling 
Green. 

The  girls  buy  the  noilk  in  Honolulu  (some- 
times as  much  as  four  gallons)  as  late  as 
possible,  pack  it  in  dry  ice.  and  take  with 
them  on  the  plane.  Then  they  work  a  lO'/j- 
hour  flight  to  Clark.  If  they  arrive  in  the 
morning,  they  stop  at  their  hotel  only  to 
change  clothes  and  then  take  the  milk  over 
to  the  GIs.  If  the  hostesses  get  into  Clark 
at  night,  they  stash  the  milk  in  the  ho^l 
coffee  shop's  refrigerator  and  go  over  to  the 
hospital  in  the  morning. 

Lynn  Lipscomb,  11954  S.  Grevlllea.  Haw- 
thorne. Calif.,  one  of  the  hostesses  who  has 
been  helping  to  conduct  the  "Milk  Run," 
described  how  it  got  its  start  last  December: 
"Pour  of  us  were  having  breakfast  on« 
morning  at  the  Claik  Air  Base  Officers  Club, 
when  one  of  the  hospital  adminlstraton 
came  over  and  asked  us  to  visit  a  GI  who 
was  In  serious  condition.  When  we  got  there, 
the  boy  was  in  surgery,  but  one  of  the  other 
patients  in  the  room  said.  "Wow !  You're  the 
first  American  girls  I've  seen  In  eight  month*.' 
Before  we  knew  It,  we  were  touring  all  th* 
wards  visiting  with  the  patients." 

In  the  course  of  their  visit  that  day,  the 
girls  learned  that  what  the  troops  missed 
most  was  fresh  milk.  Milk  (of  a  kind)  k 
available  in  the  area,  but  it's  powdered  and 
recombined  with  water  and  some  addltlvea 
Descriptions  of  its  taste  are  not  flattering. 

The"  day  after  their  first  trip  to  the  hos- 
pital, the  girls  met  a  Continental  Jet  coming 
in  from  Honolulu  and  took  the  leftover  fresh 
milk  to  the  GIs.  The  reception  was  en- 
thusiastic, to  say  the  least. 

The  participants  In  the  "Milk  Run"  slowly 
grew  to  a  total  of  about  10.  They  dldnt 
bother  to  mention  to  very  many  people  whst 
they  were  doing — mostly  Just  to  other  host- 
esses who  looked  like  jxjtentiai  recruits. 

Continental's  management  was  unawan 
of  the  extent  of  the  girls'  volunteer  wort 
tmtU  John  Asmus,  of  8644  Falmouth,  Plaji 
del  Rey.  Calif.,  a  Continental  director  <tf 
passenger  services  on  a  flight  to  Clark,  was  ■ 
Impressed  by  what  the  hostesses  were  dolBf 
that  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Con- 
tinental's president.  Robert  F.  Six.  The  let- 
ter mentioned  three  hostesses  who  hsd 
brought  milk  to  Clark  and  gone  over  to  Xt» 
hospital  that  morning — Miss  Lipscomb; 
Sherry  Raldy.  of  11954  S.  Grevlllea,  Haw- 
thorne, Calif..  (Miss  Lipscomb's  roommate); 
and  Brlxy  Prank,  of  8501  Tuscany  Ave.,  Playi 
del  Ray,  Calif. 
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In  his  letter  Asmus  s.ild:  ^rr-HiNUlA  A3027 

"Before    leaving    Honolulu,    three    of    our  Vhtxpictsd   Consknsus 

hostesses    bought    several    gallons    of    milk  ^^^  R«»«»  Drmnmond)  „„.,  ^^^^^^^»^^   system 

9si'.^.s„f„»s.r-r-xj  ".-""■^"^"^rvrx.'-s  zP}^-''^-'i!^'"^z^sr^i 

at  4  a.m.     At  10  th.at  same  morning  they  got     l^e  want*  to  do^  "   «upporu   what      ^^'^-Pariy    system    since   each   pmy    woS^d 

^P*^3~s  an^iiSr-^s  3sSi~3E^ 

•EE£SrS^„'^=  iHHSS^-i^-s"  -'"'^^^--~- 

I  le™^  iallT'  ^JfT""  ^^^   °^  ^''^•^---  ^'^^^-^    '^'S  In'^ch'o^:  \r'  pT^^afnt                              ^ 

ood.  '^uri^co^m^ofa^fonT^ar^en'^t  IV.t'^l  vice-presUlent  by  direct  ^,..1^':^^  ^  Dog's  Life  b  the  WK.    »       ' 

have  at  home,  and  it  is  hot.  dirty  and  humw  ^                          popular    vote  "^  "°S  i  Life  m  the  White  House 

But  aCter  what  I  saw  today  I  consider  mv^elf  ..™^  ^'^  ^^^  question  which  wa^  put  to  a  r-^^             " 

very  lucky.     I  also  feel  proud.     Proud  to  be  "?!f.^^"o'^  °f  voters:                           Put  to  a  EXTEN.SION  OP  REMARK^ 

an  American  and  proud  to  be  associated  with  .'^T^  ^'"^  «PP™^«  °^  disapprove  of  an                                               of      """^^^^S 

=°=?S;  S  i>rs-r.'.i-'     iS"*"' -  •■=  »sr r d     hon.  j.  arthur  younger 

Green.   Ohio.     She  attended  Bowling  Greef  ^^''  '^^"^'^-  ^^^  ^^  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  oMg'er"''-     ^""^  J°'"'^  Conunental  In     Approve.  '"^""^  Mondap.  June  6.  1966 

A  few  days  later,  each  of  the  three  ho.t-     °^^^Pf  °^'« --V--:::::::::;' |o     H™"^.?^"^'?^-     ^'■-  Speaker   Arthur 

esses   received   a    letter   from    President    Six      ^°  ^P'"'o« -     ??      "°'^f^^'   "^^  chief  satirist  and  CO  iW^^t 

which  said  in  part  •  ^rt^^iaent  bix  --- -     17     has  written  an  exrplipnf»-^-,^' 

"There  is  I  question  that  what  you  did      cofr'^ct'onHf"  tSrhan^o^  ^'T  ^  ^^^  ^      °°^'^   ^ife   in    the '^'^   HoSe'-^^M'' 

H^sS^HriH£?^«  =S'!?S^^"s  ^s^^^^^sHiEs- 

■ JJEEDED   REFORM  Him,  the  PresYdent^h^^  ^  ^lOAtags. 

HON.   QUENTIN   N.   BURDICK  iF-f^^-t  a  state's  e.ector3l^  f^-"  ^n^  1^^  ^  £f  f J^^^^ 

OF  KORTH  ..KOTA  Thly'^^v^te  for'^^^    "^^   POP^-    vo^  X:Vnltr  ^^^^  ^^^nJ^Z^;^^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ^    ^^^-^^eL"' ^I'T  ^fcTenTr.  "^^^  ^^^^^  ^ouTr.^ZJ^Ttr.u'''''i^  ^'«-- 

^fonda,.  June  6.  1966  m?nt"^^c?r ^  ^  '-^  ^an^a^SnT  ? V^t'tlL^^^^J-^-     -^""^t'^'Zel 

Mr,  BURDICK.    Mr.  President,  Presi-     ^-'Sl'o-  -^^^^^^^^  -«  "-  -  rra^M  ^tk"  a"°^^^^^ 

dent  Johnson's  proposal  for  electoral^!         ^  ^ghest  vote.  ^^**  received     slgniacajice.  ^  ""   ^   ^'"'^   '^^P^'" 

S^rsTbc^^ttJJTn^'^i^!?  ^r^?  go?ai%x."-^^ -^--  Butitdoesn-t  th^/^Vt'iorof ^^^^irHoui^i^^ -^-^^ 

gps-ffs  m^si^m  m^^^^i 

WMits  recommendations  do  not  envision     5^'^«  »  ^Jorlty  of  the  poS^v^^jf  w     ,  "^  ^hlte  House  Dog  must  be  on  c.n  •>. 

auced    Senate    Joint    ResoluUon     143      ,°^  ^^^  "^^^"^ '^  *«  spiH  the  ei^^^  votl     ^''°*'"»  "^^^  ^is  master  Li^thf' in 
"Id  vice  President  directly  in^^^     ^^  fS'fr'  ''•«'<«"  membej^        ..J°«'  ""«»'-  P«tlbonV  .„  „m, 

Sn57.r.r'.™r.^  #'i^s4™SS"i  ^-^^H—JS-^" 
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"It  came  as  ncf  surprise."  said  Pettlbone. 
"Physically,  he  simply  Isn't  quallfleU  for  the 
position  of  White  House  Dog,  what  with  his 
heavy  body  and  relatively  short,  slippery  ears. 
Then  there  were  reports  that  he  once  ex- 
pressed a  derogatory  opinion  on  a  presiden- 
tial speech  about  Viet  Nam.  which  an  aids 
bad  carelessly  lelt  next  to  a  tree  on  the 
South  Lawn. 

•But  basically  It  was  his  size.  Indeed,  if 
the  President  continues  to  lose  ground  In 
the  polls.  I  confidently  predict  Blanco  will 
b«  forced  to  resign  as  a  White  House  Dog  and 
Johnson  will  surround  himself  with  nothing 
but   beagles.     Or   perhaps   chlhauhuas." 

But  why  did  Blanco's  demotion  reflect 
Johnson's  concern  over  hla  drop  In  popu- 
larity In  the  polls? 

"Did  you  ever,"  Inquired  Pettlbone,  "try 
to  kick  a  cdlle?" 


The  Biological  Significance  of  the  Space 
Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

or    MISSOURI 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
every  year  those  who  oppose  our  con- 
tinued exploration  of  space  raise  anew 
the  question.  Why  Space?  To  those  of 
MS  who  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
pursuit  aa  a  giant  step  forward  In  the 
evolution  and  knowledge  of  man,  the  an- 
swers seem  clear.  But  to  those  who  stiU 
dout>t,  I  offer  yet  another  scientist's  view 
as  to  why  this  program  is  so  significant 
in  the  l)enefit5  It  will  offer  mankind. 

Our  effort  to  conquer  space  has  been 
Justified  in  terms  of  the  military  posture 
and  world  prestige  It  brings.  Some  point 
out  that  the  technological  knowledge 
gained  is  alone  at  least  equal  in  dollar 
benefits  to  the  amount  expended  for  its 
discovery. 

Last  November,  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  Conference  on 
Planetology  and  Space  Mission  Planning, 
yet  another  provocative  aspect  of  tiie 
space  effort  was  presented  by  Dr.  Ward 
J.  Haas,  director  of  the  Space  Sciences 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Dr.  Haas  suggests  that  the  drive  and 
purpose  behind  space  exploration  is 
basically  biological  and  that  the  desire 
to  explore  and  adapt  to  a  new  environ- 
ment Is  a  fundamental  drive  of  man  that 
has  survival  value  in  evolution. 

Dr.  Haas  further  suggests  that : 
/•For  Man,  this  survival  value  may  well  be 
on  a  par  with  that  of  two  other  traits,  con- 
sciousness of  self  and  Intelligence  or  th« 
ability  to  reason  In  the  abstract,  to  which 
Man's  success  Is  commonly  ascribed.  If  so, 
curiosity,  the  urge  to  explore,  may  well  h»ve 
been  deeply  Ingrained  In  the  human  species 
by  natural  selection.  It  may  even  be  as  basic 
k  drive  for  huinans  as  other  obviously  adap- 
tive urges :  To  eat.  to  reproduce,  etc. 

Through  the  last  million  years,  as 
man's  Intellect  and  technology  have  ad- 
vanced, enabling  him  to  cc^je  with  un- 
favorM>ie  enviifonmental  conditions,  he 
bas  mlsnrated  and  populated  new  regions 
until  today  nearly  our  entire  planet  Is  in- 


habited. Dr.  Haas  sees  other  planets  as 
a  logical  extension  of  this  explcH-ation. 
and  the  necessity  for  research  on  how  to 
modify  extraterrestrial  environments  for 
msm's  survlvaL 

Mr.  President.  I  would  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  this  most  in- 
teresting paper  by  Dr.  Haas,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Biologic u.  SiCNiriCA.vcE  of  the 

Space  Kffobt 

(By  W.ird  J.  Haas,  director.  Space  Sciences 

Research  Center,  University  of  Missouri) 

(Note — This  paper  Is  adapted  from  a  talk 
at  the  Dinner  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  .S<iencea  Conference  on  Plane- 
tolo^  and  Space  Mission  Planning.  Novem- 
ber 3.  1965  ) 

Since  Its  Incpptlon,  there  h.T.s  been  con- 
tinual discussion  and  much  debate  on  the 
significance  and  objectives  of  space  explora- 
tion and  the  national  and  International 
space  effort  It  at<rus  quite  proper  that  this 
should  be  so.  and  that  the  debate  should 
continue,  because  of  the  high  cost  In  all 
kinds  of  rp«ources  of  any  significant  level  of 
effort.  la  dollar  terms,  for  example,  the  U.S. 
space  program  alone  is  consvimtng  between 
four  and  five  billion  dolLars  annually  which 
could,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  build 
any  number  of  other  socially  useful  pro- 
grams, schools,  hospitals,  etc.  Or  depending 
on  the  politico-economic  views  of  the  pro- 
tagonist, the  funds  could  be  used  to  stimulate 
consumer  demand  by  a  "non-veteran  bonus" 
of  lifty  dollars  or  .so  to  the  whole  US.  popu- 
lation: or  even  be  left  for  allocation  to  the 
so-called  private  sector.  In  this  latter  case, 
of  course,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  resources  might  not  end  up  de- 
voted largely  to  the  further  development  oT 
sophLsticated  spectator  sports. 

Throughout  this  contnuiing  debate,  nu- 
merous objectives  for  tiie  space  program  have 
been  oifered  by  even  more  numerous  review- 
ers '  -  V  One  series  of  objectives,  for  example, 
mljjht  be  termed  the  "Gold  from  the  Indies 
Group  ".  That  is.  tlie  space  effort  Is  Justified 
by  the  expectation  of  future  resources  which 
will  become  avallalde  fro.m  the  moon  and 
other  extra-terrestrial  bcxiies  aa  they  are  ex- 
plored and  exploited 

In  another  grouping.^  objectives  are  de- 
fined in  terms  of  the  "new  knowledge", 
rather  than  the  material  resources,  which 
space  exploration  will  yields  Here  the  basic 
emphasis  on  economic  benefits  Is  the  same, 
but  they  are  moved  appreciably  closer  In 
tinie.  "This  class  contains  the  so-called 
technology  tr.uisfer,  technology  utilization, 
economic  speed-up.  Justification  for  the 
space  effort.  It  might  be  collociulally  identi- 
fied as  tlie  "athletic"  or  .^porting  class  of 
objectives:  It's  not  whether  we  win  or  lose, 
but  the  benefits  from  playing  t!ie  game  that 
really  covuit 

A  third  class  of  objectives  of  obvious  Im- 
portance Is  the  nillitary  advantage  group — 
supremacy  in  the  •wild  black  yonder".  Con- 
sidering political  developments  to  date  on 
this  plinet.  national  security  certainly  de- 
mands that  these  goals  for  the  space  pro- 
gram be  fully  and  directly  met. 

Ckwely  akin,  but  p.jsslbly  less  sisniflciUit, 
objectives  are  those  which  define  tlie  space 
program  In  terms  of  its  relea.se  of  e:roup  com- 
petitive tensions,  as  a  '  inoriU  equivalent  of 
war",  a  "fight  with  no  losers"  and  so  on. 
These  definitions.  In  turn,  shade  over  Into  a 
final  .series  which  might  simply  be  called  the 
"challenge"  or  "becau.se  it's  there"  grouping 
Some   of   the   more   cynical   protagonists  of 
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non-space  programs  have  suggested  that  this 
last  class  of  objectives  could  be  more  appro- 
priately designated  as  "the  bear  went  over 
thA  mountain  group",  and  that  the  appli- 
cation of  large  resources  to  challenges  with- 
out readily  defined  material  or  social  pay- 
outs Is  worse  than  quixotic  and  should  not 
be  tolerated  In  a  modern  society. 

It  Is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  discussion 
to  offer  a  modified  Interpretation  of  the  space 
effort  which,  It  seems  to  the  author,  over- 
comes many  of  the  problems  and  limitations 
of  the  objectives  outlined  above.  Specifi- 
cally, it  Is  suggested  that  the  space  effort  is 
essentially  a  step  In  the  evolution  of  Man  as 
a  biological  species,  and  that  the  basic, 
usually  unexpressed,  long-range  objective  of 
space  exploration  Is  the  expansion  of  our 
species  into  yet  another  ecological  niche,  or 
series  of  niches,  which  happen  to  be  extra- 
terrestrial. 

For  example,  Man  (or  his  close  relatives) 
was  present  more  than  1  to  3  million  years 
ago  only  In  adequately  watered,  temperate- 
tropical  environments  with  approximately 
sea  level  atmospheric  pressures.*  By  one 
hundred  thousand  years  ago,  evidence  of 
Man  from  the  fossU  and  archeologlcal  record 
Is  found  in  cold  climates  (mean  tempera- 
ture of  0°C  as  opposed  to  2000:  and,  by 
about  10.000  years  ago,  there  Is  evidence  of 
the  species  occupying  ecological  niches  above 
10,000  feet  of  altitude,  l.e,,  at  atmospheric 
pressures  of  appreciably  less  than  sea  level  .*• 
And  now,  of  course,  Man  Is  exploring — al- 
though certainty  not  yet  occupying — eco- 
logical niches  with  considerably  larger  dif- 
ferences In  Important  environmental  fac- 
tors (atmospheric  pressures  greater  than  sea 
level  and  decreased  or  Increased  gravitational 
or  acceleration  fields)  than  any  previously 
experienced. 

In  these  terms,  then,  the  space  effort  is 
very  simply  a  continuation  of  the  expansion 
of  ecological  range  which  has  been  occur- 
ring at  an  accelerating  rate  throughout  the 
evolutionary  history  of  Man.  More  concrete- 
ly, this  Interpretation  means  that  the  space 
effort  should  be  leading  as  directly  as  pos- 
sible to  completely  self-sustaining  htiman 
colonies  on  one  or  more  extraterrestrial 
bodies.  Successful  extra  terrestrial  coloni- 
zation, for  example,  might  be  counted  as  an 
evolutionary  "success",  and  unsuccessful 
colonization — abandonment  of  the  space  ef- 
fort— as  an  evolutionary  "failure".* 

In  spite  oS  the  logarithmic  speed-up  In 
range  expansion,  however,  the  time  scale  for 
this  process  must  obviously  be  measured  In 
decades,  centuries  and  even  millennia.  An 
Important  consequence  of  this  viewpoint, 
then,  la  that  the  space  effort  should  b« 
viewed  and  planned  on  a  considerably  longer 
time  scale  than  has  been  generally  discussed 
and  envisioned. 

Examined  by  the  ultimate  criterion  few 
evolutionary  success,  duration  of  the  species 
In  time,  man  Is  certainly  an  unproven  specie*. 
Both  generalized  mammals  such  as  the  opos- 
sum, and  even  highly  specialized  species  (e.g., 
the  laughable  but  persistent  duckbilled  plat- 
ypus) have  existed  relatively  unchanged  for 
tens  of  millions  of  years  longer  than  humans. 
By  the  certainly  meaningful  measure  of  eco- 
Ic^cal  range,* •  hoiwever,  the  record  briefly 
recapitulated  In  the  figures  shows  that  Man 
la  certainly  at  least  as  successful  as  any  of 
the  higher  forma  of  life.  Of  all  the  verte- 
brates, Man  has  developed  by  far  the  most 
wide-spread  ecological  range. 

The  question  of  why  this  should  be  so 
le.ids  to  another  Interesting  speculation.  The 
usvial  reasons  given  for  M.an's  range  expan- 
sion emphasize  cultiu'al  evolution  and  the 
highly  advanced  ability  of  humans  to  change 
their  immediate  environment  for  survival. 
Specialized  clothing,  housing,  weapons  and 
behavior  patterns  make  it  possible,  for  exam- 
ple, for  the  E^sklmo  to  survive  the  Arctic 
winter,  while  an  equlvalently  hairless,  west 
and  exposed  species  without  these  developed 
advanuges    would    have    perished    quickly 
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However  cultural  adapt.ition  ^s  cert  unlv  not 
the  whole  story.  As  Eisely "  and  others  have 
pcrintod  out,  in  general  ".'.  .  Ma^'s  cult^^! 
proclivities  are  directed  tow.ird  making  life 

adaptation  to  .Arctic  or  other  hostile  "envi-;,- 
ment^.  Nor  In  spite  of  Malthius  d(^s  it  s^m 
reasonable  that  Man  has  been  forced  entl^™ 
by  ropukitlon  pressure,  the  serch  for  'o^i 
or  .ny  other  such  "e.xternal"  drives  into  t^e 
Wide  eco log.cal  and  geographical  spro  id  the 
species  already  occupied  bc-forc  wrmen  his- 

Th?  u'rL^'T'  °""''  ''"  Alternative  hypothesis- 
The  urge  to  expand -Xhe  ecological  range  of 
the  species,  to  explore  and  then   ad  an     L  a 

Man^'whfr^'"*'  "'  '-^  ^""^amehtal  d^r  v^ln 
Man   which   ha^   real   adaptive  and   survival 

may  kill  the  cat,"  but  not  the  .species  On 
the  contrary,  a  species  which  Is  driven  to  ex- 
plore  and  adapt  to  an  ice  age  environment 
before  It  Is  absolutely  necess,frv  ^  J^^    "b 

vlvl^n^'t^P'r"'  '^  "^"^^-^^  <^^-^^-^^  ^'sur- 
viving  this  t>-pe   of  catastrophic   chnn.^e  in 

iTu^'^^'r^,  'T°^''^  <:lrcumstanc.J^ 
i-or  Man,  this  survival  value  may  well  h^  r^n 
a  par  with  that  of  two  other  traltl,  coisc^us" 

reason  In  the  abstract,  to  which  M:in's  suc- 
cess is  commonly  ascribed,    if  so   ct.rioMtv 

tlve  urges:  To  eat,  to  reproduce   etc  ^ 

1  Ji..'V?  .  ^  admitted  that  this  type  of  blo- 
loglca    interpretation  of  the  "challenge"  s^ 

this  discussion   Is  possibly  a  circular  aL? 
ment.    Certainly  it  cannot  be  proved  or^" 

ever  Ih/.rt"^'^^'^  ^^'^""«<=  ^«*"«-  How- 
ever, the  Interpretation  does  have  conslder- 

la^  tfat  th/^-''"  ^'^P'oration.  The  postu- 
late that  the  urge  to  explore  and  exoand 
range  is  a  basic  drive  In  the  human  sXes 
bwed  on  Its  sunlval  value,  coSd  wTifex 
p^^n  much  Of  the  appeal  and  creativ-nnere; 
releasing  a^spects  of  exploration  In  ynerfl 
and  space  exploration  in  particuHr   ^  Zl: 

urylng  It  becomes  much  less  Important 
The  same  hypothesis  also  offers  a  rTt\r,r..^^ 

thai  thermodmc^^'i^L'^v^';,';'^ -/f-^  ^^^ 
^  require  more  blol^^l  Vnow^^  ^^• 
»tanc^  t^^t  t°he''rh'''*'''^  ^^"  agreed.'for  In- 
•coScaf  niches     evt'r'f  f  ''"'''"^  habitable 

•nmptlons  are.   if  anythTnT^^rly^boS'  ^^ 
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seonis    likely,    therefore,    that   Man    will    be 
modifying     extra-terr^trlal     bodJ«i     tTUm 
sively  to  permit  Ws  self -sustallSTcolS: 

These  modifications  will  almost  certalniv 
have   to   include   the   obtalniS  of  ^m! 

sot  rccs.'^  For  example,  oxygen  mleht  b^  r^ 
Claimed  by  Uie  reduction  of  el t^r  water  (Tl 
available),  or  minerals.  Unless  deiiterod 
Pov^er  costs  for  these  kinds  of  proceies  4n 
be  reduced  several  oixiers  of  magmtude  ^e 
low  those  presently  available  on  lanh  hcfw- 
ever  the  costs  of  making  oxygen  in  an v 
rea  ly  appreciable  volume  bv  phvlL^u  chcm 

cl  "liTcon'coT  T.  "rtaliil/be  a.tro™- 
r^'i  ^"conceptual  form  then,  the  pertincrt 
research  question  becomes:  What  sequence 
of  physical-chcmical  processes,  fueled  bv 
what  energy  sources,  and  followed  bv  or  in- 
ter eaved  With,  Which  blologiciu  processes 
Will  most  efficiently  adapt  an  other^i^  hoc: 
Of  Mano'tr^^'^''^'    "f^   '^^   ^^^sZ^U^i 

Wise  to  del.,  '■^'■^;  '^^'^'  '*  *°"'fJ  seem 
wise  to  develop  considerably  more  under- 
standing of  photobiologicai  processes  such 
as  photo-synthesis  in  order  to  utlHze  Cm 
spacrciZlfi""^'^^  end-products  iif fu^^r^^ 

water  poor,   or  otherwise  hostife   extractor 
restrlal  body,  will  In  many  ways  be  analogous' 
to  an  earthbound  environmental  m^mca! 
tion  project  which  has  been  underw^  wlTh 
ncreasng    success    for    almost    2  000    v^rs 

AUh;uih'^Jlv"th°^'^^  ^°^^^  SeaTo°w/and  : 
Although  only  the  last  century  or  so  of  this 

has    alw^'    ''"""'<'    '"^^^'^    technolcSy     u 
nht-c.^  r^^  required    the    combination    of 
physical  and  biological  operatlons-and    of 
reTuTite^"/';'  c^peration-f^hlch  wili'a'so  be 
tr7afco?on?es.*''*'  '''^^'^^"'^  °^  extra-terres- 
Tlie  second  major  area  for  research  win 
necessarily  emphasize  the  adaptation  of  jI-^ 
and  other  biological  organisms.  ?n  turnto 
possible  available  extra-terrestrial  habTta^ 
in  th  s  program,  there  are  a  number  of  ex  ' 
tremely  Important  areas  which  ne^  murh 
more     investigation.       Because     elTn     the- 
oretical  methods   for  modifying   it   to  s?>!t 

siS\he°'r  ?T''  "''  no[av'ail"bS  ^- 
eff^t  nn  1^1°''^  important  problem  is  toe 
effect  on  living  organisms  of  differences  in 
acceleration   or  gravitational   fiefds  ^n's 

n-Er"  *°'^^"<=e  to  long-term  G  f^^ 
p-obably  ranges   from   close   to   or   at   z^ 

sT/htTvTn"  < ";  '^""  ^^'''y  con^tloL)  to 
If  Idlnti^?^'^^  of  1.5  to  2.0  G,  particulars 

one  ge'^tra^fon""  '^''^  P'^"«  over  more  t^an 
one  generation;  >■  and  the  effects  of  short 

forcfs  ha^b^  '°  i'"-°^  -^'l  landlng^G 
l?^^      ^^  ^^^'^  "'^''er  intensive  Investlra- 

For  Obvious',^  "'^"l^'y  ^^"  uniemo,^,: 
rtJT  oDvious  reasons   howpvpr  tv,«  i„«_  S^ 

effects  Of  less  than  noZV^^^itXi;,''!^, 
been  thoroughly  researched.    Recent  exper? 
plahfoTglL's'ni^f;?^'  '°'  »-^"-   thi; 
(leaves   gf ow ^r,"    iLf^^'    geotrophlcally 
accelerat!o7fler£  ' 0^1^0.0  ""''^li  T 

Sells  i^uhed  '^"^""^   BTaviUtlonal 

tan^e^r  ^ITU'T.'l^T.lZ^- 

great   deal    more   n^s    to   '^  Program.    A 
therefore.  about^ceCr  aSl  ^hofet/^^ 
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^^.  some  r.1^  .Trit^rJ'^,^^^;^ 

^  th^v'fn"'''  cleveloplnl.  IncludinTre-' 
ports  tnat  living  organisms  can  suniv*.  -„h 

except  in  cer^tain'ynTbrotic^s^UT^L^^: 

cS"'it"[:'  "'  ''°'^^«^'  rhyth^^nd 
in?  mitir  'f„^^^^"^"y  recognized  that  llv- 
'"^  matter  In  an   extr'^-fprr«.^»rf„> 

wmmm 

are  not  coordinated  with  the  pirt.??         ^^ 

terrestrial  environment,  partl^liriv  for  S^e 
than  one  penAnfi^^r,  „_  **'"'.•* or  more 
speculative.  "■    ^^    ^""'^-'^    entirely 

ea^fti!^  "^'"^  apparent  that  at  least  the 
Sn^e  al%"P?f!!'^'°'-*"°n  and  colom! 

more  -n^.f^jT.^rr^T.l^TV.'l^ 

rerr^.?r.'^i^ -on-m^^  to^o S^as^^- 

Even  If  these  bj-i.  iir>,i»~<  iT  reqxiired. 

the  water^rt^  "mlted  by  reuse  of  all  of 
en^iT^rd  ?iff  '^^^^'^  P°"**"«  >n  carefully 

ma^n^tLnr;:^^  f ^fauj  ^^^tu^to 

tuC^^^TT^  n'eeded  to  i'^a^ch?o;;^tet 

»  Mfr^^nVe^  tLTa^--  rd?£^ 
better  be  made  of  someltorSIti.  " 

«»arcb  on  ,.„,„,  r^iiZ,tTnZ,T' 

tloS    K^."S  dT.S'  "•"  '•"  "">  <"'«- 

i^erf?.r-r..rb.'riSf'H'- 
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meetic  ajalmals  than  human  beings.  The 
Important  spa«e- related  nutritional  question 
la  somewhat  as  follows:  What  form,  oompo- 
sltlon,  and  frequency  of  feeding  will  matntAlTi 
caloric,  nitrogen  and  psychological  balance 
In  humans  under  various  envlronmenbtl 
stresses,  at  minimum  total  weight  and  cost? 
The  psychological  balance  factor  here  is  of 
particular  Importance.  For  example,  feeder 
chickens  thrive  on  the  substitution  of  hy- 
droxy analog  for  the  amino  acid,  meth- 
ionine.'* but  Man  as  a  species  seema  to  be  a 
lot  more  particular  about  his  choice  of  food- 
stuffs. 

Recapitulating,  this  discussion  has  covered 
■everal  aspects  of  the  possible  biological  sig- 
nificance of  the  space  effort.  It  has  made 
the  unsubstantiated,  but  hopefully  provoca- 
tive, claim  that  the  drive  and  purpoee  behind 
space  exploration  is  basically  biological,  and 
that  the  long-range  practical  consequences 
will  have  to  include  colonization  and  adapta- 
tion of  Man,  as  a  species,  to  extra-terrestrial 
habitats.  Some  of  the  more  Interesting  and 
urgentfVequlrements  for  research  on  biologi- 
cal problems  which  will  be  required  to  Insure 
success  In  this  biologically  defined  objective 
have  been  mentioned. 

Particularly  during  this  latter  portion  of 
the  discussion.  It  may  have  become  fairly 
obvious  that  research  on  the  basic  biological 
or  other  problems  connected  with  the  space 
effort  is  very  likely  to  yield  beneficial  knowl- 
edge which  has  no  particular  application  to 
Man's  expansion  into  extra-terrestrial  habi- 
tats. This  is  exactly  what  is  already  happen- 
ing. However,  space  exploration  should  be 
considered  .primarily  as  a  biological  thrust 
outward  for  the  human  species,  and  not  just 
another  step  toward  making  life  easier 
through  a  speed-up  In  technology.  The  ra- 
tional dedication  of  the  space  program  to  the 
tull  range  expansion  challenge  for  Man. 
should  do  more  to  release  the  species'  poten- 
tial for  all  purposes  than  any  number  of 
attempts  to  approach  secondary  objectives  in 
a  more  direct  fashion. 
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•Providing,  of  course,  that  these  value 
terms  can  really  be  used  in  connection  with 
organic  evolution.  Perhaps  lees  anttiropo- 
morphlcally,  the  failure  of  Man  to  colonize 
extra-terrestrial  habitats  could  well  mean 
the  alternative  expai^lon  into  analogous  in- 
terplanetary or  Intergalactic  ecological  niches 
Of  some  other  form  or  forms  of  living  mat- 
ter— possibly  even  intelligent  living  matter. 
The  possibility  that  exactly  this  kind  of  ex- 
pansion Is  already  occurring  elsewhere  In 
the  universe  cannot  be  excluded,  although 
competent  scholars  have  pointed  out  the 
astronomical  odds  against  locating  it." 

•     ••That  Is,  kinds  of  environments  as  well 
as  sheer  geography. 
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Mr  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  been  called  upon 
in  the  past  to  .sacrifice  their  lives  and 
material  comfort  in  order  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  justice  be  main- 
tained. We  have  always  based  these 
sacrifices  upon  the  a.'ysumption  that  with- 
out freedom,  life  on  this  planet  would  be 
cruel  and  unbearable. 

We  are  being  asked  again  to  fight  In 
defense  of  enlightenment;  we  are  being 
asked  again  to  lay  down  our  lives  and  our 
material  comfort  to  Insure  that  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  does  not  die  in  the  world. 

No  one  would  say  that  Vietnam  Is  a 
pleasant  war;  there  Is  no  such  thing.  It 
Is  certainly  uncomfortable  to  live  dally 
with  the  knowledge  that  our  servicemen 
are  fighting  and  dying  in  a  land  thou- 
sands of  miles  away ;  a  strange  land  with 
which  mo.st  of  us  were  unfamiliar  a  few 
short  years  ago.  We  did  not  choose  to 
fight  there,  for  those  who  fight  to  defend 
the  rights  of  others  seldom  are  fortunate 
enough  to  pick  the  mo.st  advantageous 
place  to  do  battle.  Yet.  I  am  convinced 
of  one  thing  above  all :  We  must  fight  In 
Vietnam — we  must  win  an  honorable 
peace  In  Vietnam  or  we  will  find  Ameri- 
ca's will  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom 
questioned  throughout  the  world.  This, 
I  feel,  would  be  disastrous  to  America's 
position,  and,  more  Important,  it  would 
broadcast  to  the  world  that  we  were  un- 
willing to  support  the  cause  of  freedom, 
enlightenment,  and  decency,  and  that  we 
let  ourselves  become  vulnerable  to  defeat 
and  ultimate  slavery  by  Communist 
domination. 

There  are  a  few  who  question  both  our 
moral  and  legal  right  to  be  In  Vietnam. 


Though  I  will  always  strongly  uphold  the 
right  of  responsible  dissent  In  America, 
I  feel  that  these  critics  are  grievously 
wrong  and  Indeed  are  In  many  cases 
helping  prolong  the  war  which  they  so 
vigorously  oppose.  I  for  one  firmly  up- 
hold both  our  moral  and  legal  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  the 
free  world. 

Legally,  I  feel  that  we  are  on  very  solid 
ground,  a  position  which  the  American 
Bar  Association  also  holds.  Under  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  wliich  we  had  a 
major  part  iii  drafting,  the  right  of  col- 
lective self-defense  is  recognized  for  all 
nations.  In  1954,  after  the  French  had 
suffered  many  revei^ses  in  Vietnam,  that 
area  was  divided,  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, by  the  Geneva  Convention.  The 
United  States,  with  the  C(X)peration  of 
other  nations  in  Asia  and  throughout  the 
world,  then  entered  into  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  by  which 
we  agreed  to  protect  southeast  Asia — in- 
cluding South  Vietnam — from  aggres- 
sion. 

This  treaty  was  adopted  in  accordance 
with  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  in  a  very  real  sense 
the  misguided  and  foolish  handful  of 
Americans  who  are  sending  material  aid 
to  the  Communists  in  North  Vietnam  are 
violating  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  U.5. 
Constitution  as  well  as  assisting  in  pro- 
longing a  war  in  which  U.S.  servicemen 
are  fighting. 

While  we  are  not  technically  in  a  state 
of  war  against  North  Vietnam,  the  right 
of  the  President  to  act  as  he  has  Is  clear. 
Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
have  supported  the  commitment  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  1954.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  expressly  authorized  the 
President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  to 
assist  any  member  state  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  request- 
ing assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom. 
We  are  acting  In  Vietnam  with  the  ex- 
pressed consent  of,  and  at  the  specific 
request  of,  the  Oovenmient  of  South 
Vietnam.  No  matter  how  confusing  the 
change  of  governments  In  that  strife- 
torn  country  may  seem,  the  facts  are 
clear :  every  new  leader  of  South  Vietnam 
has  renewed  this  request. 

Morally,  the  case  seems  to  be  equally 
convincing.  One  point  above  all  should 
be  made  absolutely  clear:  we  are  dealing 
with  a  case  of  cynical  aggression  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
China  against  South  Vietnam.  Those 
who  completely  deny  this  are  totally  blind 
to  the  facts  of  the  case  and  Indeed  even 
refuse  to  listen  to  these  facts.  Previous 
to  the  cold  war,  patterns  of  aggression, 
I  agree,  were  much  more  clear  cut. 
Armies  of  enemy  nations  would  openly 
march  across  borders,  as  Germany  did 
in  World  War  II.  However,  this  type  of 
aggression  has  almost  always  met  with 
total  defeat  in  the  20th  century. 

Recognizing  this  basic  fact,  the  Com- 
munists have  developed  a  new,  more 
subtle  pattern  of  aggression.  Instead  of 
openly  amassing  huge  armies  into  a 
grinding  war  machine,  the  Communlsta 
seek  to  Infiltrate  and  gain  control  of 
small,  dissident  groups  within  a  country. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  they  feed 
large  quantities  of  arms,  material,  and 
men  to  fight  a  war  which  they  call  an 
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Internal  civil  war.  This  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  South  Vietnam,  and  we  are 

S^n  .m'  f^<^e^^fully.  I  might  add,  to 
stop  this  flagrant  violation  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 

foSl^f  ^^"l*'^  P^P^^  ^^^'^  "ever  hesi- 
tated to  offer  help  to  suppori;  the  cause  of 
hberty  and  freedom  In  the  world  We 
have  done  this  for  two  basic  reasons: 
first,  because  we  believe  in  freedom  and 
have  built  a  great  nation  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  liberty,  and  second 
because  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  do  so.    We  are  fighting  for  these 

KrT'l  Hi  "f^^^"^'  we  are  flgS 
In  order  to  help  our  friends  fend  off  thi 
rising  threat  of  totalitarianism  and  com- 
munism.   But  we  are  also  fighting  for 
our  own  self-interest  because  a  free  na- 
tion cajinot  long  exist  In  a  worid  which 
Is  not  free,    u  we  did  not  fight  in  Viet- 
nam, I  am  sure  that  It  would  not  be  long 
before  we  would  be  fighting  a  much  more 
desperate   and   far  greater  war  much 
closer  to  home.     We  must  prove  that 
America  is  a  strong,  determined  nation- 
determined  to  keep  liberty  and  freedom 
alive  throughout  the  worid. 

As  Joseph  Alsop  points  out  In  his  re- 
TOnt  Saturday  Evening  Post  article,  "Why 
We  Can  Win  In  Vietnam,"  the  Vlet^S 
Is  making  a  last  ditch  attempt  to  win  the 
war  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds 
As  he  points  out: 

nr,T^,  fJ^*^*  *''^™y  reinforcement  is  like 
l^^^?^''  ^^*  ^*«^  '^^  tl^t  losing  play- 
era  somtlmes  make  to  frighten  their  oppo- 
nents out  of  a  poker  game. 
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nofL'^flifVr''*  ^  frightoned-we  will 
^i^  'lightened.  We  have  the  finest 
nghtlng  force  ever  assembled  In  aU  the 
worid  in  Vletnan^f  and  we  are  wZln^ 

Sfne'tJ;-  ,  ^  """^"^  Americans  to  oon! 
tlnue  their  support  of  our  country  and 
the  free  worid,  the  President,  and  aU  of 

with  all  Americans,  to  the  day  when  we 
»n  lay  down  our  arms  and  Join  with  the 

hfii;7nT^  ^^l^  °^  ®°"th  Vietnam  In 
buUdlng  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  free  na- 

peoples  that  we  can  and  will  fight  and 
Sli^  preserve  freedom  and  destroy  the 
S^VJ?^,^  ambition  of  worid  domina- 
tion with  slavery  and  misery  which  would 
«o  surely  accompany  It. 


opportunity  for  formal  education,  would 
SSd^d.^'^^^'  ""^^^^^  ntera^tu^^^ 

edui'i^on'"^  M"''''^"  ^^  "^"e  formal 
education,  but  he  was  an  IntolUgent  man 

mlny^^"^'^'  "^  ^"^^^  wal^d 
majiy  miles  to  borrow  and  return  a  honk- 

S^are^Ws'^lfu  '^S''^  fi^elirht^y^l  who 
snare  his  hunger  for  enllghtment  and 

throSSf  ;i^,;°'  '^i^^verinl  new  worids 
in  Xff  ^^  ^'^^"^  the  public  library 
in  contemporary  America  ""''»ry 

.rZ^^  residents  of  ElUsviile.  Ill  a  small 
TS^T'V^  niy  <ilstrlct,  are  people  s^S 
hbrlSf"  'Sf^i'^f  J^itiated  a  public 
K^  ^^  ^^^  °^^  telephone  building  has 
cS?enceanHir'S'    "^^    ^^   Its    o^^eS 

Myei  funK.^f'^°."^°"'  Mrs.  Helen 
Myers,  junior  director  of  Modem  Wood 

^er^'  ^n'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^T  ClS,  mem- 
bers,   wiU    organize    the    cleaning^d 

f\L^  ^J;'*"^  *^  pleased  with  the  inltla- 
ii  I'^^i^^*^^^^^  Government  h^  Sken 
In  providing  grants  for  library  services 
and  construction,    i  gave  my  enthS^! 

Cor^tSSt^on'^;^.^  s"''^^  SeScef^d 
S  ^e  bni  ^l  Amendments  of  1966 

on^ThSsdaTj^e  f.'"""  '^  ^^^  «°"^^ 
Illinois  will  receive  a  *1  lO^s-jn  t?^ 

ana  $1,509,614  for  public  library  con- 

$1  805,755  and  $2,283,386  respectively  to 

to  $SS  f^ti^^  ^"^^  ^  ^39.80  Federal, 
of  i^»f  I  i.^*1:'°^^'  ^e  combination 
nnd^  tv/^l^i"^^  ^^'^  Federal  support 
T^Z  ^^  .Library  Services  and  Con- 
SSSi^ln'^hl  wUl  assure  contiSSSd 
public  libraries  throughout  America. 


Library  Servicei  and  Construction 
Act  Amendments  of  1966 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF    nj,INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2,  1966 
The  House   In    Committee   of  the    Whole 
^e  on  the  State  of  the  Union  ^  under 

•S^c?l^  Act        '^''"''^  ^"^'^  '""'  <^°^- 

Mr.      SCHISLER.      Mr.      Chairman 

to^hout   history,    the    well-etucS 

SS.^?^"  essentially  the  well-read 

tt?^«I^»,^°'?:'^w^^''^^  '"^  has  been 
«M5  man  who,  whether  or  not  he  had  the 


Berkeley  No.  1  Graduate  School  in  the 
United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

^^\  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  State  of  California  has 
gained  for  Itself  a  far-reachtog  repu^ 
tlon  for  its  commitment,  both  InteuS- 
tually  and  financlaUy,  to  the  ideal  S?^t 
everyone  has  the  right  to  pursue  hS  ^u- 

can  take  him.    The  structure  for  thls^ 

^t^^S  coUeges,  State  colleges,  unlv^- 
slty  extension,  and  eight  campuses  of  Oie 
University  of  California 

is  ouaS?^?'  ^"^  °^  ^^  commitment 
IS  quality.    I  was  very  pleased  to  learn 

ct  Sp  fl^""^  published  Cart^ter  repcS 

which  c^"]^"  ^T^""  °"  EducaS^ 
wnich  cited  the  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley^ 

SUV  S^fL^^T"  '"^tingulshed  SeS 
sity  In  the  country."    That  a  public  unl- 
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verslty  can  hold  this  distinction  is  an 
tounen^  credit  to  the  university    the 

m(Kt  of  all,  the  people  of  California  who 

s^p^'i?^^^  "?^  "^"^  ^^  ^ven  tLir 
support  to  the  university  and  colleges 

I  have  unanimous  consent  that  this 
^2  19'fifi'T  ^^^  Washington  Post  o?  May 
22.  1966  describing  "An  Assessment  of 
Quality  in  Graduate  Education"  be  ^ 
^rted  in  the  Co.vgressional  Re?ord 
Berkeley  Rated  No.  1  GRAorATE  School  in 
U  .S. 

(By  Gerald  Grant! 

the  Washington  universities  near  the  bottV^rW 
Bi^plng  Harvard  from  the  S>  of  S'^'?- 
the  study  concludes  that  Berkelev  "u  i^l 
c':^S^"'  cllstlngulsh^  uia,,  f,  l^l 
The  book-length  study,  published  bv  th« 
American  Council  on  Education, l^c^^hat 
Berkeley  s  graduate  schools  receive  a  dUtTn 
gulshed  rating  in  five  general  ^teeorfel^ 
hiunanltles.  social  sciences,  bloic^^f  Jcfef 

n/r^^'^i"^'  "^'"""^^  ^<1  engineering 
Har^-ard   and  Stanford  api^ar  in  the  t«„ 

Ya'Jf  ^.  '°T  categories;    cKbU,  nUnoU*^ 
Jhst^^t^^r^ecroYo^^Cr  ^  ^^''^-^'^' 

Massachusett/^iri^tf  o  \Slogrcir 
cago  and  Wisconsin  in  two.    '^''"°'°^>'  <^n'- 

B.C.    "DISCOURAGING" 

Other   than   this,    however     »llf^^r^r    at. 

Council  whr.^^''-   ^""^   president   of   the 

Of  Xw    York    nni!'"°."^  ""^^  Chancellor 
■•oKr  ,!!  University,    says    tinlversltlPK 

shoiUd  not  be  Judged  on  a  IlmS  averie       ' 
of  their  departmental  ratings"  ''^"^g^ 

Turning  to  Washington,  Cartter  singles  It 
v^ew      T^p'K'^f°^^^"^K  ''^'^'^  ot  our  ri- 

one  ofT^t  ^''"°°'   ^*P'^   "^d*   out   B* 
one  of  the  few  major  cities  In  the  Unlt^ 

a.l^^^  '^^'■''  Catholic  University's  Spanish 
slt^rX?  '^'^,  ^^'^^  WashlngLn  uSver- 
•g^"    TC^'?P.  ''«P^^«'^t,  both  rater 

departments  ^so  received  "good"  raUngs  ) 

Cartter  add^hat  "it  Is  to  be  hoped"  that 
in«^o?'  <=°°P**'-^"ve  agreement  among  w^- 
ngton  universities  "will   bring   about   some 
Improvement"  in  the  future. 

STUDY     IS     AVAILABLE 

The  study,  available  at  a  cost  of  «i  50  hv 

a";i"  nl*"  wLST"^*^'  "  "''  l^achuset'i 
ave.  nw.,  Wachlngton,  DC.  was  ba.<awi  ,^r, 
ratings  submitted  by  4000  scZTj^^  ^T- 
partment  chairmen.  The  Council  the  Na- 
tion s  major  higher  education  coordlilttng 
group,  has  a  membership  of  more  than  1^ 
colleges  and  universities 

Title  "An  Assesment  of  Quality  In  Gradn 
ate   Education,"    the    150-page   L^n^^s 
graduate  programs  In  29  a?ef,  r^^"g  ^^ 
anthropology    to   sociology.     It    present!    M 

Judged  distinguished,  strong,  good  adeauate- 
plus  or  unfit  to  grant  the  Ph  jT^'  ^'''1"***- 
It  seems  Ukely  to  attract  considerable  at- 
^  to^L*  \*^«  ^'^e'^  oolleglans  are^ii 
on  to  graduate  schools  In  drovea  (as  hlS  a! 

are  concerned  about  variations  In  thi^iamy 
of  graduate  programs.  4"»"vy 

When  the  first  major  study  of  the  eradu- 
ate  education  was  done  In  i934.  onlf^ 
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Fh.D.'s  were  awarded  umiuiUy  In  the  United 
SUtea.  Today  tba  figure  U  16,000 — and 
climbing  rapidly. 

TKK    AV^LAQX    SCHOOLS 

While  the  study  point*  up  the  excellence  of 
the  well-established  academic  giants,  Cartter 
points  out  that  It  also  identiaee  areas  of  ex- 
cellence In  otherwise  average  institutions. 
Pot  instance,  the  department  of  anthro- 
pology at  the  University  of  Arizona,  philoso- 
phy at  Pittsburgh  and  chemical  engineering 
at  Delaware  each  emerged  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing academic  centers  In  its  field  despite  the 
poorer  showing  of  other  departments  la  the 
same  university. 
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An  UnDsnaI«Saggestion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS* 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  prepared  by  the  executive  dii-ector 
of  the  community  action  organization  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  for  delivery  at  the  recent 
White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
Mr.  Ambrose  I.  Lane  suggested  that 
Negroes  must  assume  full  responsibility 
themselves  and  foster  self-help  projects. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
which  ar^ieared  In  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, dated  June  2:  i 
An   Unpsual   Scgcestion 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  that  began  yestertlay.  one  speech 
urgecT  a  freeh  approach  to  the  problems  of 
Negroea.  Unfortunately,  the  Ideas  it  ad- 
vanced are  Ukely  to  be  burled  by  the  abun- 
dance of  more  conventional  proposals. 

The  potentially  useful  suggestion  Is  simply  ' 
that  clvU  rights  leaders  stop  spending  bo 
much  Uma  demanding  Government  solu- 
tions and  instead  set  about  to  help  the  Ne- 
groes themselves.  This  rather  radical  advice 
comes  from  Ambrose  I.  Lane,  executive  dlrec- 
toc  of  Buffalo's  Community  Action  Orga- 
nization, in  a  speech  delivered  by  an  assist- 
ant. 

As  his  ciorrent  affiliation  indicates.  Mr. 
Lane  has  not  been  shy  about  exploring  the 
kind  of  "cure"  for  Negro  social  and  economic 
Ills  ttiat  the  President's  special  council  last 
week  espoysed;  More  Federal  projects  and 
lots  of  l^eral  money.  But  his  presentation 
at  the  conference  suggested  a  frustration 
with  that  approach. 

"All  the  prestige  within  the  power  of  the 
Oovemment  to  confer,"  he  said,  "and  all  the 
dollars  In  the  vaults  of  Fort  Knox  will  not 
command  tor  a  Negro  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  a  hiunan  person."  And  Mr.  Lane  was 
quite  specific  about  how  the  massfve  Federal 
programs  are,  by  their  very  nature,  unlikely 
to  succeed. 

Ctovemmental  efforts,  he  noted,  fall  into 
two  categories — "direct  action"  and  "social 
work."  He  bellerres  "twth  approaches  ha?e 
fsUed.  Behind  each  .  .  .  lies  a  basic  lack 
of  fattb  In  the  strength,  ability,  and  resili- 
ency of  Negroes.  The  direct  action  approach 
conceives  of  the  Negro  as  a  pawn  to  be 
manipulated  for  short-term  Inconsequential 
gains  that  advance  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  The  social  work  approach  coa- 
celves  of  the  Negro  as  something  lees  than 
a  person.  It  views  h»m  as  a  problem,  a 
threat  or  a  pet." 

Ihtleed,  oven  were  the  problem  "solved" 
the  resiilt  would  be  a  group  not  assimilated 


Into  American  society  but  set  apart  by  It-s 
dependence  on  the  Govemmont,  As  that 
dependence  grew,  so  the  lllcellhood  of  assimi- 
lation ever  taking  place   would   dlnUnish. 

On  more  practical  ^ound.'s.  the  Govern- 
mental social  programs  have  been  historically 
Inefflcleat  and  wasteful.  Pr>!itlcai  Jealousy 
and  bickering  are  evidcrit  all  along  the  line, 
invariably  steering  pro^ram.s  from  their  in- 
tended goals.  Then  what  little  life  remains 
is  usually  smothered  by  burciucratlc  diffuse- 
nees. 

Those  are  good  reasons  why  Federal  "help" 
Is  so  often  no  help  at  all,  and  ought  to  be 
sought  carefully  and  only  as  a  hist  resort. 
That  L'^  what  Mr.  Lane  has  apparently  learned 
the  hiUd  way.  for  he  is  now  advocating  that 
Neproos  .vi.'iiime  full  responsibility  them.selves 
for  achlfviMg  the  "political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution  that  has  attended  the 
mancipation  and  assimilation  of  every  minor- 
ity group." 

I.ioadly,  Mr.  Lane  thinks  only  Negroes  can 
foster  in  other  Negroes  the  values  of  e.x- 
cellfnce.  achievement  and  self-discipline  and 
attack  racism,  defeatism  and  the  negative 
sell-ima!?e  that  many  Ne^-rocs  harbor. 

A.S  a  start  lie  is  seeking  funds — Federal 
or  private — to  estiiblish  in  Buffalo  a  private, 
Netrro-administered  project  that  would  test 
his  theory.  The  project's  underUikings  would 
not  be  revolutionary:  Providing  scholarship 
mo-iey;  loims  to  business;  all  sorts  of  voca- 
tton.al,  cultural  and  pre-school  training; 
coun.seling;  housing;  child  care  and  health 
facilities. 

But  if  the  day-to-day  programs  aren't  un- 
usual, the  underlying  notion  of  self-help  Is. 
Once  estiiblLshed  the  project  would  even  be 
expected  to  raise  its  own  funds. 

There  may  well  \>e  reason  to  quarrel  with 
some  of  Mr.  L;tae's  specifics.  Many  politi- 
cians a.'e  sure  to  object  in  principle,  since 
any  program  firmly  grounded  In  individual 
Initiative  and  respon.«iblllty  would  have  little 
vote-puJling  !x>wer.  Carefully  devised  self- 
help  projects,  however,  surely  offer  more 
chance  of  success  than  a  further  Uioughtless 
proliferation  of  Federal  schemes 

For  that  reason  alone,  it  will  be  more  than 
a  little  sad  If  Mr.  Uine  s  message  Is  lost 
among  the  voices  of  so  many  others  who  pre- 
fer to  continue  in  the  same  old  direction. 


Canada  Dry  Aitronaut  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing comments  which  set  forth  the  role 
of  Canada  Dry  Corp.  in  the  Nation's 
space  effort — namely,  the  supplying  of 
water  for  use  by  astronauts  aiid  space- 
craft systems  in  flight.  Donated  by 
Canada  Dry.  and  not  for  sale  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  this  water  called  astronaut 
water,  has  been  used  aboard  Gemini  8 
and  Is  currently  aboard  Gemini  9: 

Canada  Dry— the  largest  mviltl-flavor, 
brand  name  soft  drink  company  in.  the 
world — has  long  been  known  for  its  water 
processing  expertise  in  maintaining  the  pur- 
ity and  uniform  taste  of  its  more  than  100 
beverages   marketed   throughout   the   world. 

A  long  respected  comp.iny  headquartered 
in  New  York.  Canada  Dry  has  In  the  past  con- 
ferred the  benefits  of  its  water  expertise  on 
the  British  Royal  family  diu-lng  its  tour  of 


North  America  and  on  U.S.  Olympic  teams 
during  their  meets  abroad  by  providing 
drinking  water. 

Latest  beneficiary  of  Canada  Dry's  water 
processing  expertise  is  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Specifi- 
cally, Canada  Dry  has  become  an  Integril 
part  of  the  space  age  by  donating  water  for 
use  by  astronauts  and  sp.acecraft  systems  in 
flight. 

•Purest  water,  in  or  out  of  this  world," 
explains  John  L.  Murphy,  Jr.,  the  compunv's 
vice  president  of  quality  control.  "Can-Vda 
Dry  Astronaut  Water  f.ar  exceeds  the  drink- 
ing water  standards  established  by  the  VS. 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  International  standards  for 
drinking  water." 

Not  for  sale  to  the  general  public.  Canada 
Dry  Astronaut  W.ater  has  been  used  abo.vd 
both  the  Gemini  8  and  Gemini  9  missions, 
and  will  continue  to  be  u.scd  throughout  the 
Giminl  Project  so  long  as  specifications  are 
met  by  the  company  for  each  manned  space 
launch. 

Canada  Dry  Astronaut  Water  Is  the  same 
basic  water  found  In  the  more  than  100 
flavors  the  company  markets  worldwide. 


My  Black  Position  Paper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE-S 

Monday,  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
I  celebrate  a  quarter  of  a  century  In 
politics. 

In  those  25  years,  a  philosophy  which 
has  guided  my  thought  and  my  every 
act  has  evolved  out  of  my  life  experiences 
as  minister,  politician,  Congressman,  and 
man  from  Harlem. 

This  philosophy  Is  summed  up  in  what 
I  call  my  "Black  Position  Paper." 

But  It  is  an  open-end  continuing  docu- 
ment whose  contents  are  always  subject 
to  the  influence  of  new  ideas  and  chang- 
ing events. 

The  black  position  paper  Is  an  outline 
for  living  and  call  to  action  for  America's 
black  people. 

It  Is,  above  all,  that  passionate  re- 
affirmation In  what  black  people  are 
today    >.nd  what  we  can  be  tomorrow. 

The  following  17  points  comprise  my 
black  position  paper: 

1.  We  must  give  our  children  a  sense  of 
pride  in  being  black.  The  glory  of  our  past 
and  the  dignity  of  our  present  must  lead 
the  way  to  the  power  of  oior  future. 

2.  Black  organizations  must  be  black  Ie<L 
Other  ethnic  groups  lead  their  own  organi- 
zations. We  must  do  the  same.  Jews  lead 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  American 
Jewish  Committee  and  B'nal  B'rlth.  Irish 
control  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  Com- 
mittee and  the  Irish-American  Historical 
Society.  Poles  head  the  Polish -American 
Congress  and  the  Polish  Natlon.al  Alliance. 
Italians  lead  the  Italian-American  Demo- 
cratic organizations  and  the  Italian- Ameri- 
can Labor  Council.  This  kind  erf  honest 
pluralism  Is  a  happy  fact  of  American  life. 

3.  The  black  masses  must  be  primarily 
responsible  for  their  own  organizations 
Only  with  black  flnandaj  control  can  blatA 
organizations  retain  their  honesty,  their  in- 
dependence and  their  full  commitment  to 
the  urgency  of  immediate  equality. 


4.  The  black  masses  must  demand  and  re 
fuse  to  accept  nothing  less  than  that  pro- 
portionate share  of  poliUcal  Jobs  and  ao- 
pointments  which  are  equal  to  their  proper^ 
tlon  In  the  electorate.  Where  we  are  20%of 
the  voters,  we  should  command  20%  of  the 
Jobs,  Judgeships,  oommisslonershlpB  and  aU 
political  appointments. 

5.  Black  people  must  support  and  push 
black  candidates  for  political  office  first 
T^ls  mandate  should  apply  particularly 
where  black  candidates  are  at  least  equally 
well -qualified  as  other  candidates 

6.  Black  people  must  seek  audacious 
power— the  kind  of  power  which  cradles  your 
head  amongst  the  stars  and  gives  you  the 
security  to  stand  up  as  proud  men  and 
women,  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  the  rest  of  the 
world . 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  ad  Labor,  I  control  all  labor  and 

mitf^  ^,/^'^"°'''  ■^^  y^^^'  '"y  Com- 
mittee will  raise  the  minimum  wage  for  the 

second  time  in  five  years— both  dtiring  mv 
chairmanship.  When  I  first  became  chalr- 
^\1^^  ^,^'"^'  commitment  to  education 
1  f\?,  ^'"l°n-  It  Is  now  $360  bllllon- 
an  eightfold  Increase.  The  $1.7  billion  for 
the  war  on  poverty  which  has  given  the  poor 
of  Ameiica  their  first  opportunity  to  be  heard 
as  a  national  voice  derives  its  mandate  from 
my  Committee. 

This  is  legislative  power.    This  is  political 
^r^,    Above  an,   this  Is  audacious  power. 
7.  Black  leaderN^p  in  the  North  and  the 
South  must  shift  Its  emphasis  to  the  two- 
pronged  thrust  of  the  Black  Revolution    eco- 
nomic   seir-sufflciency   and    political    power 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  IQe^ with  the  ex-' 
ceptlon   of   Title  VII  or  the   "PEPC   Title'') 
has  absolutely  no  meaning  for  black  people 
H»,  ^7  J'""'"'  ^  Angeles,  Chicago,   Phlla- 
de^hla,  Detroit,  or  any  of  the  nortoern  cities 
ri^,  l"''^  1'^'^°°^  segregation,  denial  of  the 
^^r^L^  ''°*^  '"'  ^""^^"^  ^  public  accom- 

iL^l    t  ^  ^"''^''  P^P'^-    ^'^'^  eights  in  the 
North   means   more  Jobs,    better   education 
^"Pv^^f    'et'^'alng,    the   development   of 
new  skills  and  the  W,.r  on  Povertv 
™^fH^"  difficult  for  black  leadership  to 
grasp    these    new    dimensions    of    necessarv 
economic  and  political  power  for  the  Wac^ 
masses.     This    is   because    black    leadership 
h^ctn  ^"  ^''''"'■^^^^  ^°  '°«S  with  too  many 
?dn"^  'T""'    *°'^"^    ^"d    professional 
th!^rJT\'"^'^^    "'^y    contribution 
they  can  make  to  American  society  Is  that 
they  are  white  handplcked  "leaders  ■• 

iit«'  S!TJ^  "''^**  '""**  produce  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  economy  of  this  country  In  thP 
poportionate  strength  of  their  ip'u^lon 

Sd  sto^kho/  '""  P^*'"«'-"y  Of  consumers 
ana  stockboys,  we  must  become  a  racp  nt 
producers  and  stock  brokers. 

whet^ir'thr"^''^"^'  °^  *^'«  country- 
Whether   they   are   New   York's   Harlem    Loe 

^/.t'*L^'"''   Chicago's   south   and  'w^ 

S  •sfdi^^^^'P'^'^'^  ^^'^'^  Side  or  DetroU's 
east  Side— must  neither  tolerate  or  arcf-nt 
outside  leadership,  black  or  whTti  ^ 

Too  many  black  communities  in  America 
today  suffer  from  absentee  black  leaTrshlp 

Black  communities  must  Insist  on  black 

KnV'7i!"^*'"°"«^*  ^^«'«'  •snowing  ani 
tearing    the    harsh    tniths    of    the    Khetto 

K«  ^''^,f  "^'"e=^«?en,  the  doctors  and  the 

'^e^S^^rs'elde;.""'"^'^"  -"^'"-^-  - 

thiSe  ^ade^r'r^'"^"^"  '^°^'*^  ^'^"^^  only 
jnoee   leaders   who   have    true   power— what 

^Tlt^:^^T  'f'"^  clou^ai^d  Who 
^ite  now»  t  bargaining  table  with  the 
Mid  n.i^T^'^   structure   as   equals   In   power 

rSS^^°L  ^eglng  for  some  of  Its  crumbs 
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11.  Demonstrations  and  all  oontlnulne 
protest  activity  must  be  non-violent  Vio! 
lence  even  when  it  erupts  recklessly  in  anger 

^^^d.""'""'^  "^"^  ^  ''^^-^    '-^ 
12    Black   people   must  continue   to   defv 

^f>,  tr^  ?^  "^  ^^^  ^«b  laws   conflict 
with  the  law  of  God.     The  law  at  cCnrt  rX 
dalns  t^at  "there  Is  nelS'er  jX  nor^^reek" 
there    is    neither    bond    nor    fr^,    th«-e    ^' 

^'Zl?fd^  ^^"-^^^  ^-  y^  -  ^  - 

^y.^1^  ^"".^^^  ^y"  °^  °od-  but  unequal  in 
the  ej-es  of  man,  black  people  must  pre« 
forward  at  all  times,  clh^^  t^^d  ^ 

wl^  shapes  the  laws  of  man  to  uT^aws 

criftiv^e^nv^°P^*  '""**  ""^^'^^  ^  "^^  a^d 
weative    Involvement    with    ourselves.      We 

must  turn  our  eifergles  inwardly  toward  ou^ 
homes,  our  churches,  our  families  o^  chlT 
dren  our  colleges,  our  nelghbofh<^,'o^ 
businesses  and  our  communities.  Our  f^ 
ternal  and  social  groups  must  become^ 
integral  part  of  this  creative  Inv^TmeM 
by  energizing  their  resources  tow^d^n 
IS^^.  ^^^  "^^"^  -^  ---u^?y 
Too  mucli  time  is  spent  on  cotUllons  and 
martinis  in   the  homes  of  suburban   white 

ss-  to'^aSg'^k^siL^r  " 

starving  in  the  iSm^       "^""^  ^''^^  "^ 
r„lt:  '^be  War  on  Poverty  must  become  that 
more  productive  crusade  for  lohK^  T^f       , 
thing  that  keeps  a  m^  iSp^^ishS^hi^ 
incapacity  to  earn  a  living     PuV^r^ 

loa's  Jubii^iH  T*'^^  ««€Tegatlon  in  Amer- 
glonal  Skirmish  that^w  exl^    Ti^^''^ 

16    We   must   put   pressures    on   our   nr» 
domlnantly  black  colleges  to  rfiift  ty^,    ^ 

ing  s,^  engineers  and  nuclL^pK^te 

t^^S^t'cHT'  "'  ^^^  -ponslbllity  in 

Our  responsibility  must  Increase      Ann  «, 
must  nurse  its  growth  in  th«  k  "  ^^ 

of^ht*  h.^^'l''  ^"'•W-our   worid-the   world 
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IpIV  '^  /""^    "^^^    *"    elory    In    the    golden 
legacy  of  our  shackled  past.  BO'oen 

The  glory  of  our  past  and  the  dlenitv  C 

orouTfXre"""  ^°'"^  ^^^  ^-^y  -  ^^-  P-" 

Glory    in    the    proud    heritage    of    black 

Done  Miller,  and  millions  of  bltick  men 
Whose  blood,  spilled  all  over  the  worid  In 
■  America's  eight  wars,  has  watered  The  lush 
foliage  of  American  democracy  and  given  it 
the  beauty  of  ever-lasting  life  ^ 

Glory    in    that    mighty    fortress    of    our 

streng  h-the    Christian    falth-"On    Christ 

sfn^i^ntsJl^T:"-  '  ''''''■  ^»  -^^  «- "^"s 

For  there  is  a  God  In  Heaven  Who  ask, 

thlthf  "%'''''  '°  ''^  '"'«=  Elijah  w^°c^ 
thither  unto  a  cave,  and  lodged  there  tm^ 
behold,  the  Word  of  the  L^l^me  to'  him 
m^V^'''  ^^°  bim,  What  doestTho^h^er" 
What  doest  thou  black  people  of  America' 
You  have  looked  Southward  too  lon7  "Ye 
have  compassed  this  mountain  long  enough 
turn  you  northward,"     And  be  free' 


Government  Service  Instihite  Needed  To 
Educate  "Citizeni  Soldier$" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation.  H.R.  276,  which 
would  establish  a  graduate  school  in  ad- 
vanced government  studies  to  train 
young  men  and  women  for  service  In  our 
Government.  I  have  introduced  this  bill 
to  provide  for  such  an  educational  fa- 
cility in  our  Nation's  Capital  and  to  name 

LnSn  ^^  ^^^o*"^  ^^t  President 
PYanklln  Delano  Roosevelt, 

,.anI^^^f^"L'^°^^"  '"  a  ^^ent  speech 
^M<  °^  ^^  development  of  "citizens 
™  "  T*  ^'■°"P  °^  yo""8  men  and 
an  nf  ?>,'^,^°,7°"i'^  dedicate  a  portion  or 

1^  thp  S^  ^J.^^'^'i'^^P^^  ^  ^^P  freedom 
In  the  world  and  to  continue  the  efforts 
lor  a  democratic  way  of  life. 

I  believe  my  legislation,  which  had  the 
support  of  the  late  Mrs.  Roosevelt  one 
of  our  countp's  most  outstanding  hu- 
manltar  ans,  follows  President  Johnson's 
call  for  "citizens  soldiers." 

fu.i^^ll''^^-  '^  ^^  Congressional  Record 
^v  hm  ^"f  ^  '^^''^  f°^  enactment  of 
my  bill  and  supporting  the  President's 
suggestion  for  a  broader  opportunity  for 
y°;;^|  people  to  Participated  thdr  Gov! 

[Prom    the    Florida   Times-Union.    Jackson- 
ville, May  29,  1966) 

AMERICANS    NeEB    To    KnOW    MORE    AbOUt 
GOVEENMENT 

Edward  Heath,  leader  of  the  British  Con 
^If""%P«f*y    -ometinres    known    L^he" 
Snu^vf^'t^;  ^'l^""  *  weeklong  visit   In   the 
hi^l       ^^^  ^y  meeting  with  a  number  of 
high-ranking  ofBcials  today  In  WasSn^n 

Heath's  Tory  Party  affiliation  is  noted  be- 

r^lT'ln  .h.T^'^"°'^  P^y*^  '^  imp^rt^t   > 
Inrt  ^  founding  Of  these  United  States 

Z..  1."^*"°''  °^  «^«  Amerlcargovwn! 
^e^2ll  t^^tT^"""  government  studefj^", 
recall  that  it  was  a  grouping  of  persons  who 
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remained  loyal  to  the  crown,  even  though  the 
nation  was  In  revolt. 

There  are.  of  course,  some  Amer'.c-in.i  »ho 
can  not  recall  the  history  of  our  government 
and  who  thus  know  httle  about  Tories, 
Whigs,  Mugwumps,  Republicans.  Democrats. 
Dixlecrats.  and  almost  nothing  ab<jut  such 
sophisticated  things  as  a  balance  cf  p>o-.vers. 
checks  and  balances,  initiatives,  referencluma 
and  recalls,  etc.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
uniformed  Individuals  hold  positions  of 
trust  and  authority   In   our   go-.ernjjgut. 

Congressman  Charles  Bennett,  uf  J^fetson- 
vUle,  probably  had  these  people  InF  mind 
when  ho  rose  on  the  floor  of  Contjrejss  re- 
cently to  praise  President  Lyndon  Johnson's 
call  for  "citizen  soldiers"  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Introduction  of  House  Resolution 
276  which  would  establish  a  graduate  scho<->l 
for  advanced  studies  In  Am.ericaa  govern- 
ment at  George  Washington  University  In 
the  national  capital. 

Congressman  Bennett's  bill,  H.R.  276,  has 
merit  and  should  get  the  qualified  support  of 
sound  thinking  Americans  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  seeing  a  higher  caliber  of  govern- 
ment official  and  a  better  class  of  U.S.  politi- 
cal leadership. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  not  enough  people 
studying  American  government  either  as  a 
theory  or  a  system  In  the  U  S  today.  In 
some  colleges,  students  take  courses  m  gov- 
ernment In  an  effort  to  balance  a  d.fficult 
class  with  an  "easy"  one.  Some  persons  are 
studying  American  government  with  an  eye 
toward  exploiting  it,  while  some  iu.structors 
teach  the  subject  so  as  to  promulgate  their 
own  particular  viewpoint,  and  it  Is  for  these 
reasons  that  stipport  for  H  R.  276  jught  to 
be  qualified. 

A  center  for  the  advanced  study  of  .Ameri- 
can government  Is  badly  needed,  but  those 
persons  who  establish  it  ought  to  t.ike  steps 
to  Insure  that  It  does  not  become  a  sounding 
board  for  modem  Tones,  dissident  plementd 
of  right  or  left  or  a  place  of  refuge  for 
poor  sdholars.  A  gcxxl.  ttmgh.  impartial 
center  of  study  would  fill  a  great  void  for 
the  American  people  and  their  government. 

[From   the   Jacksonville    (Fla  )    Journal, 
May  31.   196€{ 

Bennett's  Proposal 

Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  His  stand  on  the  idea  of  a  grad- 
uate school  for  advanced  studies  in  American 
government.  It  Is  a  worthy  project  which 
could  pay  dividends  for  the  nation. 

Bennett  followed  up  a  plea  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  more  highly  trained  "citizen  soldiers" 
by  introducing  a  bill  In  the  House  which 
would  establish  the  Pranklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Institute  for  advanced  studies  in  Ameri- 
can government. 

As  Bennett  explained  the  bill,  the  school, 
financed  federally,  would  take  selected  indi- 
viduals of  outstanding  ability  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced studies  In  American  political  theory, 
methods  and  Institutions  for  public  service 
with  the  government. 

Great  Britain  did  much  the  same  thing  two 
yean  ago  as  a  living  memorial  to  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  Bennett's  bill,  following  the  gen- 
eral Idea  of  President  Johnson's,  would  be 
along  the  same  lines  and  Bennett  believes 
it  would  be  far  more  a  tribute  to  Roosevelt 
than  a  monument  or  similar  project. 

Too  many  Americans  are  going  into  gov- 
ernment service,  particularly  on  the  foreigq 
level,  without  being  properly  trained  In  the 
traditions  of  this  nation's  proud  past. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out,  citizens 
must  be  ready  to  answer  their  nation's  call 
at  any  time.  The  old  colonial  "Minute  Man" 
must  be  reactivated  for  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  our  democracy. 

We  have  such  programs  in  the  various 
•errlce  units.  MlUtary  men  are  training  and 
preparing  all  the  time.    But  training  for  the 


battle.'ronts  where  no  guns  are  heard,  as 
Johnson  said.  Is  woefully  lacking. 

Tf  »e  are  to  cope  with  the  devious  and 
ever-srheming  communistic  strategists  who 
vie  fcM  the  minds  of  foreigners  we  must  be 
prepared  to  do  so  with  well-drained  people. 

It  i.;  tragic  to  consider  how  little  most 
-Americans  remember  of  their  hi.storlc  great- 
ness other  than  a  few  worn  phrases  such  as 
■Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me  death." 

We  must  know  more  about  our  government, 
how  it  Is  and  why  it  is.  This  Bennett  bill 
could  well  be  emulated  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  land. 


Birth  Control  Blunders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CVi.iF>.ri.-N.IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Mondaij.  June  6.  1966 

Ml  YOUNC7ER.  Ml-.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  Government  programs  of  today 
have  as  a  part  of  their  pro:'ram  birth 
control.  Messrs.  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robcit  Novak  apparently  have  investi- 
gated .some  of  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Govtrr.ment  in  thi  field  and  have  issued 
a  very  interesting  column  on  birth  con- 
trol blunders.  Their  column,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post,  follows: 
Birth  Control  Blunders 
(  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

While  trying  to  promote  birth  control  and 
avoid  nil  criticism.  Federal  poverty  fighters 
have  unwittingly  blundered  into  a  satire  of 
the  absurd 

Consider  the  bewiliiering  set  of  ground 
rules  for  neighborhood  family  pUtnning 
chnics  trying  to  combat  the  debilitating 
overpopulation  of  the  slums. 

A  clinic  can  ."ipend  grants  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  chief  anti- 
poverty  agency,  only  for  limited  birth  con- 
trol activity.  It  can  use  funds  from  another 
Federal  agency,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  for  activities  barred 
by  GEO  It  can  use  an  GEO  grant  with  one 
hand  and  participate  In  OEO-proscribed 
activities  with  the  other — if  they  are 
financed  by  non-Federal  funds 

Tiie  restilt  of  all  this  Is  confu.=;ion  that 
both  inhibits  the  birth  control  effort  and 
is  now  coming  under  attack  from  the  birth 
control  bloc  in  the  -Senate. 

The  source  of  the  trouble  is  the  list  of  10 
regulations  or  "spech-U  conditions"  In  the 
GEO  birth  control  program. 

Tiiey  prohibit  GEO  money  from  adver- 
ti.siv.g  birth  control  aids;  from  promoting 
contraceptive  devices  as  better  than  the 
risky.  Catholic-approved  rhythm  method; 
from  rupplying  a  married  women  with  more 
than  $12  in  birth  control  devices  f<.»r  a  year; 
and — most  linporUint — from  supplying  un- 
married women  and  women  not  living  with 
thfir   husbands   with   contracepMve-s. 

Because  iinmarried  women  in  the  Negro 
ghetto  pose  the  most  pressing  birth  con- 
trol problem,  OEO's  "special  conditions- 
would  make  a  Joke  of  any  birth  control  pro- 
gram II  they  were  enforced. 

But  they  are  not  really  enforced  at  all. 
Local  anti-poverty  units  are  privately  en- 
couraged by  GEO  to  wink  at  CEO's  own  re- 
strictions .and  u.se  money  from  otlier  sources. 
A  slum  laniily  planning  cUiuc  can  distribute 
contraceptives  to  Ijoth  married  and  unmar- 
ried women,  by  simply  adjusting  the  book- 
keeping entries  to  show  that  Federal  money 


Is  used  for  the  married  and  non-Fcdcral  for 
the  unmarrieci. 

That's  not  the  end  of  it.  HEW  has  s'artod 
a  bold  birth  control  program  since  educa- 
tor John  Giirdner  repl-iced  politician  An- 
thony. Celebrezze,  a  rigid  foe  of  Federal  birth 
control  .^pending.  HEW  funds  arc  bcinij  dis- 
tributed to  the  rt.itcs  for  whatever  birth  con- 
trol programs  the  state  provides. 

Thus,  the  "non-Federal"  money  u.';ed  by 
ncighborhocKl  birth  control  clinirs  for  dis- 
tributing contraceptives  may.  In  fact,  con. 
.<;ist  of  grants  from  HEW  channeled  through 
the  state. 

That  this  m.'ize  of  conflicting  regulation.ils 
hurtin;^  ellcctivc  birth  control  methods  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  In  W.ifhington.  wlio.se 
teeming  slums  cry  out  for  birth  control  help, 
the  local  poverty  agency  h.as  returned  a 
S75.0O0  GEO  birth  control  grant  In  protest 
against  liie  GEO  ban  on  contraceptives  to 
unmarried  women.  Even  where  local  pov- 
erty Officials  comply  with  the  GEO  ban.  the 
thrui't  of  the  birth  control  effort  Is  blunted. 

Ironically.  GEO  director  Sargent  Shriver's 
original  purpose  in  writing  the  "swclal  con- 
ditions" hits  not  been  realized.  Shrlver  had 
lioped  to  embark  on  a  birth  control  program 
while  still  appeasing  the  anti -birth  control 
alliance  of  convenience  between  Negro  mili- 
tants (Who  see  racist  overtones  in  birth  con- 
trol) and  Catholic  Uterallsts  1  Including  Rep. 
Hugh  Carey  of  Brooklyn,  who  helps  write 
poverty  legislation  on  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee)  . 

The  effect  has  been  quite  the  opposite. 
GEOs  regulations  h,ave  stirred,  not  stilled. 
the  dispute  over  the  Feferal  role  In  birth 
control.  The  Senate  this  summer  may 
amend  the  poverty  bill  to  repeal  the  GEO  re- 
strictions— a  move  that  woi.ld  be  bitterly  re- 
sisted by  Hugh  Caret  (a  father  of  13  him- 
self) and  his  following  in  the  House. 

"Yet.  HEW's  uitrestricted  approach  to  birth 
control  has  attracted  no  wide  public  opposi- 
tion. Nor.  unlike  the  GEO  program,  Is  it 
bogged  down  in  a  quagmire  of  controversy. 
The  unhappy  fact  Is  that  GEO  tragically  mis- 
re.od  the  high-pressure  t,actics  of  the  antl- 
birth  control  lobby  for  the  mood  of  the  peo- 
ple. 
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The  1966  Gold  Pasteur  Medal  Awarded  t« 
Mr.  Robert  Closson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-\TIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the 
Milk  Industry  Foimdation's  1966  Gold 
Pasteur  Medal,  its  highest  award,  was 
given  yesterday  to  Mr.  Robert  Closson, 
of  Ea.st  rishkill,  N.Y.  He  received  the 
only  gold  medal  given  by  the  foundation 
this  year  for  outstanding  bravery  and 
humanitarian  service. 

Closson,  a  driver-salesman  for  Fitchett 
Bros.  Dairy  of  Poughkeepsie,  while  on  tils 
route,  saw  a  fire  on  the  property  of  a  69- 
year-old  customer.  He  ran  to  the  fire. 
A  gust  of  wind  cleared  the  air  for  a  mo- 
ment and  Mr.  Closson  saw  his  customs 
in  the  flames,  screaming  hysterically. 

With  complete  disregard  to  his  own 
safety,  Mr.  Closson  carried  the  severely 
burned  man  out  of  the  flames  and  called 
for  help.    As  if  nothing  ever  happened. 


he  then  finished  his  days  work  of  milk 
delivery. 

This  Is  the  second  consecutive  year  that 
Mr.  Closson  has  received  a  Pasteur 
award.  Last  year  he  was  awarded  an 
honorable  mention  for  caring  for  a 
heart-attack  victim. 

The  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Mr 
Closson  following  the  Milk  Day-USA' 
luncheon  yesterday  in  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Mr.  Closson  was  accom- 
panied at  the  luncheon  by  his  wife  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitchett  of  Fitchett  Bros 
Dairy.  I  was  honored  to  be  Invited  to 
present  the  gold  medal  to  him. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  feUow  citizens 
of  the  Hudson  Valley— in  fact,  all  Amer- 
icans—in paying  tribute  to  this  brave 
resourceful  Individual 
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How  Red  China  Spies  on  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtK-IVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 
Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  Issued  an 
toportant  warning  telling  of  the  all-out 
effort  by  Red  China  to  obtain  the  benfits 
or  American  research  and  technology 

Mr.  Hoover,  writing  In  the  June  1966 
tesue  of  Nation's  Business,  discusses  the 
methods  Red  Chinese  agents,  located  In 
various  strategic  cities  throughout  the 
world,  use  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  docu- 

^^  ;>^^^-?^P^'"^'  ^"^  '■elated  matter 
Irom  the  United  States  covering  a  wide 
nmge  of  scientific.  Industrial,  military 
economic,  and  related  subjects 

He  states  that  the  systematic  collec- 
Uon  of  vital  Information  "is  one  of  the 
most  intensive  phases  of  the  espionage 
offensive  which  Red  China  has  launched 
•W^t  the  United  States."  He  says 
that  this  offensive  has  aroused  Increasing 
concern  among  Federal  intelligence 
agencies  and  others. 

trJ^lTSl-^^^^°^  ""^^  states  concern- 
ing Red  Chinese  leaders : 

Thej  are  determined  that  the  American 
P«)ple  Shall  contribute  to  their  own^:S 
by  helping  to  provide  the  knowledge  and  the 
tool*  for  free  world  conquest. 

ffl^Sft^^^^^y^  ^  P*^"'^  ™y  remarks  I 
^^K  «°/  ^"'^^"slon  in  the  Record  a 
wpy  of  Mr.  Hoover's  statement. 
^w  Red  China  Spies  on  the  United  States 
(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director.  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation) 
rJi.^"^"*^**'""^  '^'■"^   "^  Washington    DC 
sJ^  individual  m  W-8,  Berlin,  Germanv 
a^Hn      T     1°"^  communist-controlled  Ea^t 
^  he  resides  in  the  free  sector  of  that 

BoS^t  ^V  .^t'    S^P^"    °^    *^^    American 

««y  hope  that  you  would  help  and  send 
«»«»  to  me  regularly i  .u^u  p^fj^^ 


this,  and  I  believe  you  wUl  offer  me  a  suit 
able  price. ' 

The  author  of  thl«  letter  was  a  Chinese 
communist  Intelligence  agent.  Under  a 
flctitlouB  name,  he  had  been  writing  to  busi- 
ness and  industrial  establishments  colleges 
and  universities,  publishing  houses  and  tech- 
nical societies  In  various  parts  of  the  United 

fonrn,',''''''"^^ '''^  ""^P^'  blueprints,  scientific 
Journa  s  and  other  printed  material  of 
stTategic  interest  and  Importance  to  the  Red 
ZiT^";  °''"  ^  P^'"'"^  o^  months,  thou- 
^rfL?\^°l''''  ^'°"b  of  data  vitally  im- 
portant  to   Red   China   was   sent   him-in- 

ln°^e^.rp^f '''''*  '"  ^'^'^  falth-by  Americans 
iector'of  Ber^fm  "'"^  '"^  "^  '""^  ^°'^""^' 
In  another  European  city,  the  suspicions 
of  alert  authorities  were  aroused  by  the 
heavy  volume  of  printed  matter-moet  of  it 
ln^«t*^'.^'ii'^^  State^whlch  kS,?a^iv! 
Ing  at  the  General  Delivery  window^  a 
l^Jf  ^K"^"^-  Substantially  all  of  it  wa^ 
fame  ^  '"^^  ^''^  ^'^  /^glo-soimd^^ 

th^  ^l^'^^*  lli"'^"'^""  was  established  at 
^t,  ii^rt'  Delivery  window  Involved.  It 
disclosed  that  the  Anglo-sounding  name  was 
an  alias  being  used  by  an  Oriental-^  co^ 
sular  employee  of  the  Red  Chinese  who  wL 
engaged  in  clandestinely  gathering  valua^t^ 

d"  sTrTal  T.n''^"';'""^  '"''''''  pofltlcarfn! 
dustrlal,    economic    and    military    develon- 

vumJ^Jr^^  engineering  magazine  which 
ftnrtip  ?  research  papers  and  technical 
che^l  from  ^n"*  ^"^^'^"P^on  request  and  a 
Check  from  an  address  In  Canada.     It  was 

iw!L  ^^  magazine  be  eent  to  a  book- 
store-one well  known  among  Intelligence 
agencies  of  the  Western  world  JLleTe 

tri^fJL?'  communist  progaganda  and  S! 
trlgue— in  Peking,  China. 

destination— RED  INTELLIGENCE 

A  steady  flow  of  other  orders  for  Amerl 
can  publications-all  destined  for  ChT^; 
communist  intelligence  sources-hw  ^n 
m^Honi'T  '^g^'^^te-soundlng  compa^^ 
!?H  ?  ,^  ^°^^  ^'l  otber  business^  and 
industrial  centers  of  the  world        ^^^    ^'^ 

rafJh!.  ^^^'  "^^^^  communist  forces  over- 
ran the  Chinese  mainland,  Red  China  has 
poured  tens  of  thousands  of  dolla«  into  t^e 
American  economy  through  pm^h^  o? 
nonclassified  publications  of  m^rta^yp^s 
and  descriptions.  During  a  recent  la-mo'Sfh 
^fni     V?"^  ^''**^  S*"««  publishing  house 

to  a  firm  m  Peking.  To  procure  an  Amerlc^ 
engineering  index,  the  Chinese  conSuniste 
eagerly  paid  more  than  $2,600;  andT^un 
of^vemment  research  documents  cottS 

na^^"^^  °*^^''  Purchases  of  American  publi- 
cations, ranging  from  a  few  dollars  into  the 

vitli^fn?f '''"*^~*^^  systematic  collection  of 

Vital  information,  much  of  it  available  free 

or  at  moderate  cost  to  any  Interested  ^i^n 

n  the  United  States-is  one  of  the  m^t^^ 

wWch^Rfd  rhtn"'.*''",  ^P'°"^^«  °«'^^^-- 
nrTu  ..  J.  .^^^^  ^^  launched  against  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  offensive  which  hw 
aroused  increasing  concern  among  f^erS 
intelligence  agencies  and  others  who  r^o^ 
^fh  ^o  v»h  ^^'  °\  attempting  to  do  businels 
w^th  so  vehement  an  anti-American  power 
as  the  government  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

SPY    INFLUX    FBOM    CUBA 

Particularly  foreboding  from  an  intelli- 
gence standpoint  Is  the  growing  Influl  of 
Chinese  communists  into  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.    In   I960,   the  year  after  he  Sd 

^ertca        ^    *  *^  only-embassy  in  Latin 
Prom  the  sanctuary  afforded  them  by  this 
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i^?,n'^HJ''"T'""'  P°^^'  t^e  Chinese  have 
launched  an  Intensive  campaign  of  trearhpr^ 

and^subverslonthroughout'otlf^rp'amrfhl 

tmT!^!^  campaign  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
rfnl^  '"^""'^  """^  provocateur  Who  have 
^d^  Chined  .'^"h"'  ^"^"^^^  ^  members  Of 

rhili^M^"'^"*  '""^^  ^y  employees  of  the  .Vew 
China  News  Agency,  an  official  organ  of  th^ 

can  j^ffices  in  close  proximity  to  the  United 

danger^f^'cTlner  o'"'''"'  °'  *^«^  P^^'^^lal 
of  oifr  ^L  ^  Communist  penetration 

or  o\ir  own  country   through   Uleeal   hnrnor 
crossings,  as  wel,  ei  by  recmtmem  amone 
persons  who  have  strong  Ues  to  the  Ortent 
Foremost  among  the  targets  of  the  lattor 

^?rTine"' r  ^T  ""^^"^  ^^^  ^^'^nU^ts 
0.rta.n.^ '""'""""    ^^^^""^    ^^e    Bamboo 

th^Ji'L'?^^^*  "^"^  ™°«t  miuunt  power  m 
nrohTer^l-'^^l^'  "^  ^^°«  P°^  enomous 
^^»  ^frP'"'''?™*  ^^^"^  inevitably  wm 
grow  with  each  technological  advancement 
that  falls  into  her  leaders'  hands.  T^e  Mao- 
ists have  repeatedly  announced  their  goal  of 
world  commumsm.  which  must  be  won  bl 
militarily  crushing  the  United  States  ^ev 
are  determined  that  the  American  peon^e 
shal  contribute  to  their  own  downfall  by 
helping  to  provide  the  knowledKe  and  thI 
tools  for  free  world  conquesl     ^  *^*' 

SOME    COMPANIES    DON'T    XALL    FOR    IT 

take"n  ln°^  *"  American  compames  are  being 

scrlotfnn'f.'^'JH  ^^  '^^"^^  ^  ^on°r  a  sub- 
?n  n  ,i?°  ^°''  ^'^  magazine  from  an  address 

^S^^alTf^d '^'  ^^  °^^  ^^"-"^  '--^^ 

Red  C?in«'Jt2:^''*  *°  ^""^  «"'■  magazine  to 
wwch  mi.h^''"*  W  ^^^^''^^  information 
future.  militarily    useful    in    the 

"It  Is  obvious  that  Red  China  is  also  send 

Irf  ^  f  h"'^^^'^''^^-  ^^  tbls  is  the  case  we 
are  allo,^1ng  the  results  of  thousands  of 
hours  Of  research  to  reach  our  eneCs  To 
me   this  is  an  alarming  state  of  affairs 

is  a  practice  which  should  b»  terminated' 

^inJ^'^fl'''.'!  ""^^  y°"'  assurance  thT^meJ 
thing  definite  will  be  done  about  It  " 

No  such  assurances  can  be  given  because 
^n^'hat'  a  democracy-firm  Tn  it.  Sc" 
uon    that    state    censorship    and    arbitrarv 

^^n^'^o^.^  l^  «"^^'  threat  to  fre^TJ 
thaxi  does  the  danger  that  Information  r^ 
gardlng  our  continuous  technical  and  scien- 

«X°!rr  T'  ^''  '^^  ^^'^^'s  ^ne^es. 

Quite  properly,  countless  pages  of  nreclse 

information   concermng  nuSef^and^ScI 

tures.  research  projects  and  scientific  i^der- 

^tielT.ZZ^.  °'^""  ""''■'^'^^  ^'^"^b  rarely 
see  the  Ught  of  day  in  a  communist  societv- 
are  published  each  month  In  Ai^^n 
periodicals.     Where  communism  requTr^iK^ 

s^Th^^and'^iihr'-^"'  "^^"'^  ^^^^"  - 

t„!!m°°^  ^  ™°"  ^""y  *^«  of  the  oppor- 
tunlUes  for  exploitation  provided  by  our  free 
and  open  society  than  commumst-bloc  intel- 
ligence agent«^partlcularly  those  ZsignL 
to  diplomatic  establishment  In  WaswK 
subsrHbT/""^."^^  communist  offlfTals 
lanfrT  L^  ^  ^"^^  ''^"^^y  °^  American  news- 
papers   and    magazines.     They    avidly    read 

T^^'^^^'"''^'^''  ^'^  ind  Jtrlal  pubU«- 
tions.  They  travel  widely,  taking  plctu^ 
and  gathering  maps,  charts  and  other  prtS 

«h?,!,M  °''''^'^«"  »t  special  meetings  and 
e^^bltlons    of    American   technological    so- 


WHAT  COMMUNISTS     Crx    FOB    TBXK 

•  A  former  communist  spy  has  stated  that 
the  Soviet  military  attache's  office  In   thU 
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country  Is  able  to  acquire  openly  and  with- 
out subterfuge  95  per  cent  of  the  material  tt 
needs  to  meet  Its  Intelligence  objectives. 
This  defector  commented,  in  fact,  that  in 
most  other  countries  Soviet-bloc  agents 
would  spend  90  per  cent  of  their  time  in 
clandestine  efforts  to  obtain  special  types  of 
Information  readily  found  In  American  pub- 
lications. 

TTie  Red  Chinese,  however,  do  not  have 
the  advantage  of  diplomatic  representation 
In  the  United  States.  They  have  neither  an 
embassy  In  Washington  nor  a  United  Nations 
mission  in  New  York  to  provide  "cover"  and 
immunity  for  intelligence  agents.  Thus. 
their  espionage  offensive  against  this  coun- 
try has'  been  mounted  from  command  poets 
beyond  our  borders. 

Two  of  these  command  posts — both  spe- 
dallzlng  In  the  collection  of  nonclassified 
data  from  the  United  States — are  Ouozl 
Shudlan  (International  Bookstore)  and 
Walwen  Shudlan  (Foreign  Language  Book- 
store). Both  are  headquartered  In  Peking. 
where  they  generally  do  "business"  (dis- 
tributing Marxist  propaganda  and  gathering 
intelligence  material)  through  Post  OfBce 
Box  88.  They  also  have  subeidlarles  Ln  sev- 
eral other  Chinese  cities,  including  Shanghai, 
Canton,  Tientsin  and  Slan,  as  well  as  in  Hong 
Kong  and  East  Berlin. 

The  technical  understanding  and  know- 
how  they  have  gleaned  from  American  pub- 
lications have  saved  Red  China  and  other 
Marxist  nations  incalculable  time  and  re- 
sources in  their  race  to  overcome  the  camp 
of  freedom.  These  savings  have  enabled 
them  to  narrow  the  gap  between  our  two 
worlds — with  minimum  expenditure-  of 
often-scarce  communist  talent,  communist 
material  and  cpmrnunlst  funds.  While  hu- 
manitarian considerations  may  prompt  us  to 
share  with  th^  world  certsiin  products  of 
American  research  and  ingenuity,  there  is 
other  data — nonclassified  In  the  United 
States,  but  nonetheless  of  strategically  im- 
portant value  to  the  enemies  of  freedom — 
which  can  be  flaunted  before  the  communists 
only  at  great  risk.  This  fact  has  been  recog- 
nized by  many  alert  American  businesses  and 
Institutions,  such  as  the  motion  picture 
studio  which  several  months  ago  turned 
down  an  order  from  a  company  in  Hong  Kong 
for  Alms  relating  to  American  rockets,  mis- 
siles, air  power  and  other  key  weapons  of  our 
national  defense. 

A    WARNING    BELL  I 

Requests  from  sources  abroad  Involving 
matters  of  iwtentlal  military  significance 
should  ring  a  clear  warning  bell  in  the  re- 
cipient's mind.  As  exemplified  by  the 
motion  picture  company  mentioned  above, 
three  important  considerations  should  be 
weighed  by  the  person  in  authority  where 
the  questionable  order  U  received: 

What  do  I  know  about  the  source  of  this 
order? 

Would  I  be  harming  my  country  If  I  placed 
this   Information   In   communist  hands? 

Shotild  this  order  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  official  agencies,  particularly  the  spe- 
cial unit  of  the  Depteirtment  of  Commerce 
which  has  been  designated  to  handle  such 
matters? 

To  halt  the  flow  of  vital  data  from  this 
country  to  <he  communist  enemy  requires 
that  many  hands  be  placed  in  the  dike — the 
hands  of  business  and  industrial  executives, 
Klentlsta  and  technicians,  publishers  and 
edticators,  as  weU  as  government  officials. 
Alertness,  caution  and  good  judgment  are 
euentlal  If  we  are  to  thwart  the  Intense 
espionage  offensive  of  the  conununists — 
particularly  the  quest  for  nonclassified  data 
by  Red  China — against  the  United  States, 

Mao  T>e-tung  has  hurled  the  epithet  "pa- 
per tiger"  at  the  Western  world.  Let  us 
Americans  abow  our  determination  to  pro- 
tect the  moet  vital  pages  U  In  communist 
eyes  a  "paper  tiger"  we  be. 


Partnership  for  Haman  ProgreM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODX    ISLAiro 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Partnership  for  H'j.m.vn  Progress 
(By  Congressman  John  E.  Focartt,  National 
Convention  of  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Ciiildren  and  Adults.  Chicago.  Ill  .  Novem- 
ber 21,  1965) 

To  attend  your  National  Convention  is 
both  a  pleasant  and  stimulating  experience. 
To  receive  this  .special  award  from  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  and  to  be  invited  to  Join  in  your 
meeting  In  a  ptersonal  way  Is  a  singular  com- 
pliment, indeed,  and  I  would  like  to  open  my 
remarks  tiUs  evening  by  telling  you  that  I 
am  deeply  conscimis  of  the  iionor  you  have 
accorded  me. 

As  a  Federal  legislator.  I  welcome  this  op- 
f>ortunlty  to  reaffirm  the  p.ortnership  that 
exists  between  your  Goverimient  and  the  vol- 
untary agencies  of  tills  country.  America 
can  be  proud  of  what  .such  groups  as  yours 
have  accomplished  through  support  of  re- 
search, public  and  professional  education, 
and  community  service. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  Ameri- 
can history.  In  the  belief  that  those  Ameri- 
cans who  liave  tasted  the  fulfillment  of  thlB 
great  Nation  s  promise*  have  an  obligation  to 
help  bring  their  less  fortunuite  fellowmen 
out  of  their  dispalr  and  deprivation  and  into 
the  mainsteam  of  American  life,  the  first 
session  of  the  83th  Congress  am.xssed  an 
Impressive  box  score  on  national  social 
legislation. 

Some  of  these  meastu'es  e.xtend  and  e.xpand 
existing  progriims:  other  break  new  ground. 
In  the  demcjcratlc  process,  when  human 
aspirations  cannot  be  satl.^fied  by  individual 
effort  or  within  existing  private  resources, 
your  Government  h.is  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide other  means  for  their  realization. 

Thus,  the  Medicare  Program,  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Program,  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Program,  the  Community 
Action  Program,  the  regional  programs  to 
combat  heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke,  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments — 
all  are  slgniflcuit  and  Important  steps  to 
that  goal.  All  of  them  allow  for  Innovations 
In  organizing  and  delivering  health  services 
through  purposeful,  vigorous  community  ac- 
tion. All  of  them  are  tallomiade  for  par- 
ticipation by  voluntary  agencies. 

I  cannot  stress  too  often  that  we  In  Wash- 
ington can  authorize  programs  to  help  our 
citizens— but  in  the  last  analysis  It  Is  these 
citizens  who  must  help  themselves.  If  any 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Congress 
fall — it  will  be  because  of  lack  of  Initiative 
at  the  local  and  regional  levels, 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  share  in  this 
general  session  and  to  address  representa- 
tives of  a  Society  that  is  combatting  such  a 
lack  of  Initiative  through  State  and  local 
societies  in  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  Tliose  of  you 
In  voluntary  associations  such  as  this  will 
do  much  to  assure  the  newly-enacted,  long- 
range  National  programs  to  renew  American 
democracy  do  not  fail. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
National  Society  as  one  of  this  nation's  top- 
flight voluntary  associations,  now  in  Its  45th 
year  of  service  to  our  country's  handicapped 
people. 


Your  Society  Is  to  be  commended  for  hav- 
ing choeen  as  Its  theme  for  this  convention, 
"Impact  for  Tomorrow,"  aimed  at  empha- 
sizing the  effect  of  voluntary  effort  on  the 
American  scene. 

That  effect  has  been  a  resounding  and  sig- 
nificant one.  you  may  be  sure. 

I  have  a  wealth  of  personal  knowledge 
about  your  Society  and  Its  many  accomp- 
lishments. In  my  own  city  of  Providence, 
the  State  Society's  Meeting  Street  School, 
Children's  Rehabilitation  Center  is  marking 
Its  20th  year  of  service  to  Rhode  Island  and 
the  adjacent  region.  EHiring  those  two 
decades,  it  has  compiled  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord in  filling  previously  unmet  needs  of  all 
types  of  handicapped  children.  In  addition. 
It  has  engaged  In  public  and  professional 
education,  research,  provided  a  clearinghouse 
of  information  on  services  to  the  handi- 
capped and  served  as  an  approved  training 
center  for  student  therapists,  child  develop- 
ment, social  work,  and  psychology  students. 

And  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  work  of  your  organization  In  the  national 
capital  area.  There,  four  Easter  Seal  Cen- 
ters provide  pre-school  education,  psycho- 
logical and  medical  evaluation,  clinics,  and 
rehabilitation  services  to  children  and  adult 
victims  of  crippling  diseases  and  accidents. 

But  these  are  only  two  examples  and  there 
Is  not  a  representative  from  any  of  your  local 
societiee  here  tonight  who  oould  not  provide 
us  with  a  similar  list  of  accomplishments. 

In  one  of  his  works  titled  Health  and  Edu- 
catioji:  The  Science  of  Health,  the  English 
clergyman,  Charles  Klngsley,  advised  us  tliat 
"to  be  discontented  with  the  divine  discon- 
tent, and  to  be  ashamed  with  the  noble 
shame,  is  the  very  germ  and  first  upgrowth  of 
all  virtue," 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  came  Into 
existence  because  of  the  discontent  of  one 
man,  Mr.  Edgar  P.  Allen,  and  his  shame  for 
the  state  of  our  nation's  crippled  in  the 
1920's.  Personally  Involved  by  the  tragic 
death  of  his  own  son.  Mr.  Allen  was  shocked 
and  distressed  by  the  inadeqtmcy  of  our  pre- 
vailing knowledge  of  and  facilities  for  the 
care  of  crippled  children.  His  personal  dedi- 
cation brought  into  being  a  general  hospital 
and  a  special  hospital  to  serve  his  own  town 
of  Elyria.  Ohio.  That  dedlcaUon  then  ex- 
p>anded  to  seek  and  obtain  similar  c^re  for 
other  handicapped  children  throughout  Ohio 
and.  like  a  torrent  let  loose,  spilled  over  State 
borders  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Society, 

A  rugged  pioneer  in  the  field,  your  Society 
was  the  only  national  voluntary  agency 
speaking  for  and  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
crippled.  It  assumed  the  lead  in  attacking 
the  formidable  problem  of  providing  both 
voluntary  and  tax-supported  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  handicapped. 

It  would  not  be  entirely  Ji;st  to  s.'iy  that— 
until  the  National  Society  was  founded  In 
1921 — nobody  cared  about  the  future  of  our 
handicapped'  and  disabled  people.  But  it  la 
not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  only  after 
the  establisliment  of  your  Society  were  major 
efforts  initiated  to  study  and  understand 
the  serious  problems  p>osed  by  the  situation, 
and  to  analyze  and  interpret  these  problem* 
for  the  American  public.  It  was  your  So- 
ciety that  first  spelled  out  the  difficulties 
over  which  even  the  best  efforts  could  stum- 
ble, and  then  helped  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  kind  of  national  cooperation  and  con- 
certed attack  that  could  avoid  these  pitfall* 
and  move  toward  Its  goal. 

Your  Society  Initially  sought  public  recog- 
nition of  the  needs  and  potentialities  of  the 
crippled  and  worked  vigorously  to  bring  about 
legislation  to  provide  basic  medical  and  edu- 
cational services.  More  recently  It  has 
focused  on  the  development  and  operation 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  servicee.  And 
because  your  Society  specializes  In  provldln* 
direct  help  to  the  disabled,  it  serves  as  a  re- 
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source  In  depth  for  other  voluntarv  agencies 
which  refer  cases  for  rehabilu.itlve\vslstance 
in  communities  where  your  E;ister  Seal  facil- 
ities :u-e  recognized  as  superior 

Just  as  your  Society  works  side  by  side 
with  dozens  of  other  voluntarv  organlza- 
sld^wnh  ^""^"^'"^^  volunUtMes  work  side  bv 
side  vith  government  at  loc.il.  State  and 
Feder.U  level.  This  combination  of  diveMe 
forfes-working  together  for  a  co.ninion  pu^-- 
po.se-.again  characterizes  the  practical  tvpe 
he-llih  ''  ^'''"^  ^  couMder  a  key  to  better 

Strangely  enough,  although  there  has  been 
some  latterday  abatement,  loud  and  deter- 
mined voices  have  lor  many  years  so-:nded 
a    death    knell    for    voluntary    agenci-s    m 

TuTv  ^T'^'-r^  '^  '""^  increivnng  activit? 
of  the  Federal  government  In  health  mat- 
ters, ^et,  I  recall  that  in  the  sprin-  of  1963 
when  the  National  Health  CouncU  held  It^ 
Forum  In  Washington,  DC.  It^  delegated 
refused  to  take  counsel  of  these  fe^,  and 
visualized  these  voluntary  groups  as  a  m«,t 
essenti.al  component  of  a  pannerEhlp  of 
public  and  private  effort  ^ 

fH^f'-H""".."^  ^'^^''  '"^j°''  conclusions  was 
that  despite  the  phenomenal  expansion  of 
government  activity  In  the  health  field  vol- 
untary agencies  still  have  a  leading  role  to 
play  m  developing  the  nation's  resources  " 
Their  Judgment  makes  sense  to  me  The 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  voluntary  agencies  and  go^- 

tiuf '"'^' .''^  ^""^'^  mounted  an  attack  on 
kUling  and  crippling  diseases  that  Is  without 
precedent  In  history.  Any  dispassionate 
examination  of  the  nature  of  the  roles  ewh 
f  ^L?^^^  ''^  *^*  continuing  fight  only  sub- 
stantiates my  firm  belief  that  their  resi>ec- 
tive  efforts,  as  In  the  case  of  any  true  part- 
nership, are  complementary. 

Carping  and  captious  critics  delight  in 
asserting  that  the  Federal  government's  re- 
search activities  are  elbowing  the  voluntary 
orgatiizalions  out  of  the  research  field.     But 

^nn^^t    i'^  "^^^     ^  ^°  "°^  ^"^^-^  ^°-  and 
I  point  to  your  own  research  efforts  to  prove 

^i^^i",!-  '^°'"  ^"'"^  ^2  y^^""^  "^e  National 
Society  has  operated  a  modest  but  purpose- 
ful research  program  through  Its  Easter  Seal 
Foundation.  Your  main  support.  J  one 
tTon  '^  T^""^-  ^^  ''^^'^  Biven  to  Investiga- 
te^ of  the  cause  of  crippling,  the  preven- 
tion of  physical  disabilities,  methods  for  im- 
proving the  function  of  Impaired  limbs  and 
measures  for  increasing  the  overall  effective- 
ness    of    various    rehabilitation   processes 

But  your  broad  Interests  have  also  In- 
cluded projects  designed  to  hnprove  the  edu- 
cational, emotional,  psychological,  social  and 

Vr^f^V  .^^l^^  "^^  "^^^  influence  the 
treatment  of  physical  disabilities,  and  anv 
assistance  afforded  the  physically  disabled 
to  ov-^ercome  these  associated  problems  can- 
To.TJr^llZt  "^^^^  — ^'  -try  ln?o 
Our  critics  not*  the  extent  to  which  the 
SlI'^^u  f "PP°^ts  research  in  the  same 

^  ^11  ^°Y  """^^  research  is  sponsored 
^fptlfT^°^'"  ^^^^  «rea^the  National 
society  Is  In  no  danger  In  being  crowded  from 
^e  research  scene.    There  will  never  be  too 

Sir^u^^'^r^  '^''"^  ^°  '»'"'^t  Jelling  and 
crippling   diseases,    and    there   Is   plenty   of 

^^h  "In^d '?J°^  ^^^  P"''"'^  an'i'pAUe 
r^earch.    And  the  results  of  research  spon- 

^.^^,^^"'^"'^''^  "^"^  t'^t  sponsoreTby 

partners-  in  research  and-much  more  to 
the^ix)ln^-are  of   benefit  to  the  American 

Now,  while  I  have  been  specific  In  speaking 
to  your  representatives  and  have  relat^  mf 
;«aarl^  to  the  National  Society   I  hop^  you 

W  voluntary  agencies  and  to  all  their  mem- 

^^vlc«  in'^'T  'V*  *^^'^  "'»«'  talent, 
«>d  service  In  volunteer  work,    i  would  be 
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uiiforglvably  remiss  If  I  did  not  single  out 
vo.^it'^S.^^'^  "'^^  '"'"^  *^^  ''^^^^ 
I  believe  we  have  reached  the  point  Ln  our 
Nations  history  where  gross  sp^ulatlon^ 
to  the  conunued  life  of  voluntaryism  win 
soon  fade  away.  The  voluntary  Scy  ta 
here  U>  stay.  It  docs  a  necess^Hob^d 
t'tl/'  ^'^'^cmely  well.  If  not  ba<iBered^; 
needless  mstrusion  on  the  part  of  would -b^ 
overlords  and  the  Inevitablf^we  crndo-if 
better- than-you"  brigades,  the  vomntarv" 
agency  can  devote  lt,s  considerable  energ^to 

in?^  ?  '^'    ''■'""'"   ^"^    volunt.arv    giv- 

ing—v^hile    providing    the    public    with    the 

^U  have'd"  r  '^=»^"^="P  ^d  viUl  servi^^ 
i^lo!^^^^^::^'^^   voluntaryism  from 

.^,^^J^'l^  '■"-^^  amount  of  work  that  remains 
ahead  for  public  and  private  instrumeS 

or^orunu'il'"'"'"^'  ^•"'"  ^'^  tailor-made 
lor  voluntary  agencies.  First,  they  have  the 
unique   capability   of  creating   the   dem.-md 

se"  rc^'f  nir^  "^^  "'^^  for  mean!n,fu^?e 
^..\^    ^^"'    legislators   In    Washington 
They  have  done  yeoman  work  in  this  a?ea 
m  the  pa.t.  but  It  is  a  continuing  requTre- 

of ^^e-hT  u'!^  ^  promote  the  development 
of  the  hospital  as  a  health  service  center  In 
the  community  and  assist  la  providing  the 
necessarj-  leadership  for  Judicious  are^  llan! 

In  this  regard,  the  recentlv-enact.ed  Heart 

SelTpif ';"9"/39r'.  "^^^'^^  A-endmenl^'f 
rL^Hi  ,  ^^-239),  In  establishing  regional 
medical  programs,  offer  further  opportun?- 
ties   for   agency  participation.     The   vXn- 

ine  local  advisory  groups  that  will  helo  ad- 
vise prospective  applicants  In  formulatmg 
and  carrying  out  plans  for  establishing  re- 
gional medical  programs  ""sning  re- 

I  believe  It  is  imperative  that  our  volun- 

eZr'ch'''^'er""e"^  '^  ^"PP°^t  «^>-<="ve 
folfow  n»  ,  ""  "^'^^etip  Is  fiexlble;  they  can 
follow  new   leads   with  dispatch;    the v-  can 

to'^ls^Tt"'  "'^  P^yci^ological  mome^ 

fdT'Sfes'"'''"  ^/'=^'°'^  o?UpCs"Lp°f 
idly.     Tliese  are  advantages  voluntary  aeen- 

Sne-r^r^doVo^t"^^'^"  '^^'  «^«''  ^--"--^ 

.tf'"^,'  ^"^""^^y-  "ley  must  continue  their  out- 
standing work  in  organizing  and  financhie 
health  services  in  local  communities  ^ 

fho*        f"  ^  °°*^  *^at  I  am  not  hnplyine 

ontnn  i'^^«'^'^  ^^  an  the  task-areas  I  h^-e 
outlined.  But  there  will  never  brenoueh 
committed  partisans  In  these  areas  a^donlv 

gefthe"*,oir  '""^'^"^^  comTtmTnV^n' 
get  the  Job  done.    These  organizations  have 

TeZTe""^  °''^*^"  y^^«  th<^e°^o  in! 
Sn'aflonCdTu^\  %  ^^J^Z'^Z' 
ln^S'^"'°"  ^°  co^elve.'L'^e'fi'ne'i^^'^ 
investigate  unmet  needs;  and  It  takes  weat 
courage  to  strike  out  In  nevv  dh?ct!^^ 
Ine^'JnTh''^  customary  activities  and  la^J 
log  In  the  now  dim.  now  uncertain  and  al- 
ways controversial  no-man's  land  that  stanJs 
to' tTonr^'  ^'  ^'^  ^"''^^  -<^  -^at\"e^^ 

asJs?aL?:r^T;rn^.ii^y^L-'rdnh?i^ 

acknovj-ledged  expertise  In  tKa^lona?  eff,^ 

inese    programs    will    move    ahead    in    anir 
event,  but  they  will  move  wlt^  ^at«  n^r^ 

national  Investment  of  knowledgeable  pec^ 

flJ  *^^  f"^  ^°°'^  *'^<*  bumailt^iaS 
that  voluntary  associations  can  provl^ 

rinh^l"^^  agencies  have  Immeasuraby  en- 
tw  ?h^  "  P^'l'^^^blP  for  progrese  In  hea!Si 
that  this  country  has  made  in  recent  yeirT 
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They  have  raised  to  the  highest  degree  our 
American  tradition  of  concern  and^re^;^ct 
ror  the  individual,  and  have  dramatized  Cd 
shaorpened  the  edge  of  our  mor^seSv^rv 

iS  ve^v'besf  °'  '"'""P*^"""^'  relationship  7t 
ir^;^'l  ^^^^'  ^"'■-'^  groups  as  yours  have  given 

He'lVr'ner"^':'  r^'.^''"''  "'  "^^tory.  Robert 
hl^TlZZ'^'"'-  ■  ■  ■  ^'""'^  '^-'"t  m  history 
has  .1  J.musliKe  quallty-<,„e  face  which  re 
g^^rds  the  p,.st.  and  one  which  f<^ks  ahead- 
one  ..spect  Which  is  the  culminatt^n  ofv^h^i 
has  gone  before  and  another  wh'ch  is  V'„ 
P<.nn  of  departure  Of  wl^t  1^10  foHow-^'  "" 
The    .Vational    Societv   for   Cripnied    Chn 

past  th.tt  sh.apod  the  initlaUy  vague  outlines 

^^eti'^::^^rs-r^-- 

inrge^nr.uofis--'"^'^-'""^  ^  benefifsured^ 
toThe  f'^iuire'^iff  ■''■"  '^  '^"^"^  committal 

thffftf^;:;:r'af^r;f^^e^;Ke 
i!:^]^^r''^'  ^"^  -^t-  Gover;;^r:t 

ture  and  fn'^?  «curslon  Into  that  fu- 
ture, and  in  meeting  the  host  of  challenees 

p  r  n"c"h^n  of  ?.'''.  '  """^  ^o^^dem  that  tlie 
p.irtncrship  of  the  Government  and  t.h#>  tri 

ZTl-V'  ^°"*"^"^  "^  flourlshTnd  provij; 
this  Nation  with  the  key  to  greater  heath 
and  happiness  for  all  of  our  clfLtnl 


Reg'olution  on  Future  Appointment  of 
FBI  Director 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OP   CALIFOHNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

.r^\l  ^f^J^  °^  Califoi-nia.  Mr.  Speak- 
bv  JhP  ■Sf^ri'^  resolution  was  passed 
^^kH  «?  ^Congressional  District  Re- 
gubUcan  Women.  Federated,  Long  Beach. 

Resolution  on  Future  Appointment  or 

FBI  DiHECTOR 

Whereas,  at  present  the  President  Is  em 
^ZTJ^n'^'^^'l  ^^^  Pedera^'BiIrea;'^? 
Co^iPiS^Ln,,  ^^^'°^   ^^-^^   approval   of 

Whereas.  Congressman  H.  Aluen  Smith 
RepubUcan  from  California's  20th  dTs^cT 
tw  ^^V^'^ticed  H.R.  13506  which  pro^d^ 
that  the  appointment  of  any  futur^  PB? 

^^J:  ^l  °^  ^^^  Senate"  and  that-  "Each 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invesflga- 
Uon  appointed  under  this  Act  shauTe  fp- 

t^  »v  i^*"^  ^^  Associate  Director  Assistant 
to  the  Director.  Assistant  Director  iri^c- 
tors  and  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bur^^lt 
^vesugatlon  at  the  time  ofl^ch^'^n?^ 
ment,  and  (2)  have  served  as  a  full-tto^  of 
ficer  or  employee  of  the  Ped^i  Bi^^u  of 
investigation  for  a  period  or^rt^^e- 
gatlng  not  less  than  7  years  d\mng  thflo- 
year  period  Immedlatel/  prece<SS^t^'di?; 

I^.°n,  *PP«i^^ent."    Therefoi^be  it 
Of  the  32nd*ro'  """  ^^'atlve  Study  Group 
can  women  F^"^S.°'^io^r'*  '**P"''"- 
SMiTH-s  resoluS'or^'^^T/e^^^^eom- 

that  he  Insert  this  resoluaon  In  theCoN- 
GEEssioNAi,  REcoao,  and  be  It 
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Further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  Congressmen  Csaig,  Hosmdi, 
Senator  Kuchkl  and  Senator  Mttrfrt,  and  to 
Sirs.  Grace  Thackeray,  president  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Federation  of  Republican  Women. 
Southern  DlyUion. 


Richard  SalUvan  To  Become  President  of 
AAC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN  I 

or  onEcoif 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2,  1966 

li4rs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Speaker. 
no  one  can  deny  the  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant role  that  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation play  In  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation,  the  community,  and 
the  individual. 

In  a  move  that  will  be  Oregon's  loss 
arid  Washington's  gain — and  more  par- 
ticularly a  loss  at  Reed  College,  but  a  gain 
to  all  colleges  across  the  Nation — Presi- 
dent Richard  H.  Sullivan  will  be  leaving 
Reed  College  in  Portland  to  take  the 
presidency  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

During  the  10  years  that  Dr.  Sullivan 
was  at  Reed,  both  the  college  and  the 
community  profited  from  his  sound  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  liis  enlightened  interest, 
and  from  the  rare  combination  he  pos- 
sesses of  vision  and  practicality 
■  An  effective  partnership  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education  can  only  be  attained 
If  we  in  Congress  work  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  colleges  and  universities. 

Over  the  last  few  years  I  have  had 
*the  great  fortime  of  knowing  and  work- 
ing with  Dick  Sullivan.    His  keen  obser- 
vations    and    timely     recommendatteoa,,.-    {Sote— After  guidmg  Rccd  college  for  a 
have  been  of  Immeasurable  assistance  in  Recede.  Richard  h.  suiUvan  wui  leave  to 
the  successful  elTort  to  enact  significant     oeoome   president    of 


teach  science  aiid  mathematics  In  high 
schools.  It  has  received  importaiit  grants  to 
support  Its  work  in  discovering  talented  Ne- 
gro and  other  minority  group  students,  and 
in  teaching  teachers  how  to  te.ich  them.  Tlie 
college  still  frwres  serious  f.nanciiU  problems. 
but  It  Is  Just  over  half-way  to  its  cf>al  of  rais- 
ing $20  million  by  1971  for  new  buildings  and 
Increased  student  aid  and  facully  saJ.arles. 

When  Dr.  Sullivan  arrived.  Reed  was  just 
l>eginninf;  to  recover  from  a  stonriy  period  of 
considerable  mutual  mistrust  iunong  its  fa- 
culty, trustees  and  administration,  caused  by 
their  v.irious  reactions  to  charges  before  a 
congressional  committee  that  there  were  a 
few  Communists  on  the  lacuity.  The  East- 
moreland  cunpus  continues  to  be  a  center  of 
lively  discussion  and  sometimes  diri.sent.  but 
under  Dr  Sullivan  the  horses  generally  have 
been  pulling  in  the  .same  direction.  A  resolu- 
tion of  regret  at  his  leaving,  recently  adopted 
by  the  faculty,  says.  'We  have  seen  mutual 
confidence  among  the  administration,  trus- 
tees and  faculty  rise  to  a  level  seldom  reached 
at  any  college." 

Central  though  these  accomplishnunts  .u-e 
to  the  work  cf  a  collecc  president,  all  of  Ore- 
gon has  benefited  from  Dr.  Sullivan's  services 
outside  the  campus.  To  name  a  few;  He  was 
chairman  of  a  governor's  committee  studying 
the  state's  need  for  a  graduate  education  cen- 
ter, ivnd  for  a  time  head  of  its  embryo  board 
of  tru.=.tees.  He  was  a  hard-working  member 
of  the  Portland  .school  borird's  h.ard-working 
Committee  on  Race  .and  Education.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Nxird  of  governors  of 
the  City  Club.  In  these  and  o'.her  ways  he 
has  labored  hard  and  useful'.y  at  breaking 
down,  from  his  side,  the  Invisible  wall  which 
sometimes  seems  to  separate  the  city  of  Port- 
land from  the  colleges  Inside  its  borders. 

Time  remains  for  the  various  groups  who 
have  been  touched  by  Dr  Sullivan's  activities 
to  bid  him  goodby.  The  deadline  for  his 
departure  to  his  new  job  In  Washington.  DC, 
is  not  until  next  February,  though  he  may  go 
sooner  if  his  successor  Is  chosen  before  then. 
But  the  move  is  one  which  should  be  of  In- 
terest to  many  outside  Reeds  own  circle 

[From    the    Reed   C-oilege   Bulletin.    .Apr.   30. 
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legislation  for  higher  education.  Now, 
the  entire  Cdngress  can  look  forward  to 
having  his  guidance  and  counsel  as  we 
continue  our  work  to  perfect  and 
strengthen  the  edu6atlonal  partnership. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  May 
24  Oregon  Journal  and  article  from  the 
Reed  College  Bulletin  are  illustrative  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Sullivan  is 
hAA  by  both  the  college  and  the  com- 
munity: 
(Prom  tbe  Oregon  Journal,  May  34,   1966] 

AMBASSADOt  or  OOWN  TO  TOWN 

Oregon  will  lose  an  outstanding  citizen,  as 
waU  aa  Reed  CoUege  an  outstanding  preel- 
dant.  when  Dr.  JUcbard  H.  Sullivan  moves 
within  tbe  next  nine  months  from  the  Reed 
campus  to  tbe  presidency  of  the  Association 
at  American  CoUeges. 

The  acoompllshments  of  his  10  years  at 
Reed  are  too  many  to  list  completely  here. 
Undergraduate  enrollment  Is  up,  from  about 
000  to  000.  The  number  of  teaching  faculty 
baa  Dearly  doubled,  from  57  to  lOA,  and  aver- 
■(•  faculty  oompensatlon  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. Endowment  haa  increased  from  ta 
mMllnw  to  nearly  96.4  million.  Several  new 
buUdlnga  have  been  built  and  old  ones  rebuilt 
or  enlarged.  "'»*'"g  possible > new  programs 
and  enriching  old  onea.  Reed  has  given 
atroog  lettderahlp  in  finding  new  ways   to 


the  Association  of 
Americari  Colleges  where  he  unll  continue 
advancing  the  field  of  higher  education.) 

Richard  H.  Sullivan,  president  of  Reed 
College  since  1965.  will  resign  to  laecome  the 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  (AAC),  a  national  organization  of 
more  than  800  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and 
Ajlences. 

The  announcement  was  made  April  25  by 
Dr.  Norman  H.  Moore,  chairman  of  the  Reed 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  vice  president  of 
Litton  Indtistrles,  Inc..  and  Bishop  James  P. 
Shannon,  chairman  of  the  AAC  and  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  St.  Thomas.  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

President  SiUUvan  wlU  divide  hi.'?  time 
between  the  AAC  and  Reed  College  starting 
Oct  1.  He  wiU  Join  the  AAC  full  time  on  or 
before  Feb,  1.  1967.  depending  on  when  a 
new  president  Is  selected. 

"The  Reed  College  community  will  deeply 
miss  President  SulUvan  as  an  inspiring  lead- 
er, educator,  and  friend."  Dr.  Moore  said  in 
a  statement.  "Under  his  imaginative  guid- 
ance, the  college  has  continued  to  enhance 
Ita  preeminence  among  liberal  arts  colleges 
In  the  rtatlon.  Our  deep  regret  at  losing  him 
must  at  the  same  time  be  mixe^wtth  pride 
that  he  now  becomes  a  leader  and  spokes- 
mao  on  the  national  scene  for  the  role  of 
the  liberal  arts  ooUege  In  education,"  Dr. 
Moore  stated. 

Bishop  Shannon  said,  "Dr.  Sullivan  brings 


to  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  a 
distinguished  record  as  an  educational 
statesman.  I  confidently  predict  that  under 
his  creative  and  stimulating  leadership,  'the 
case  for  liberal  education  in  otu-  day  will  be 
advanced  with  new  clarity,  conviction,  cour- 
age, and  vision." 

Sullivan  succeeds  Dr.  Carter  Davidson, 
former  president  of  Union  College  and  Uni- 
versity. SchenecUidy.  N.Y..  who  was  AAC 
president  from  February  1965  to  his  death 
in  October  1905. 

REED    EXCELLENCE    PREDICTED 

In  announcing  his  resignation.  President 
Sullivan  said.  "During  my  decade  at  Reed 
College  I  have  received  wonderful  coopera- 
tion from  tlie  board  of  trustees,  faculty,  and 
staff.  Tlie  college  has  had  fine  support  from 
aUimnl  and  friends.  I  am  sure  Reed  will 
continue  to  stand  for  excellence  in  higher 
education  and  will  make  great  progress  in 
the  years  ahead  with  new  leadership.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  take  up  a 
national  responsibility  that  will  focus  on 
the  problems  and  potential  of  American 
colleges" 

At  a  facully  meeting  on  April  25,  Professor 
Richard  H.  Jopes  presented  the  following 
faculty  resolution:  "During  the  months  to 
come  there  will  be  occasions  appropriate  for 
extended  appreciation  of  Richard  Sullivan's 
achievements  at  Reed  College.  As  a  first  re- 
action to  the  news  of  his  resignation,  the 
faculty  wishes  to  record:  Our  great  regret 
and  shock  at  the  prospect  of  losing  an  ex- 
cellent president  and  friend;  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  10  years  of  imaginative  devotion 
to  Reed,  during  which  we  -have  seen  mutual 
confidence  among  the  administration, 
trustees,  and  faculty  rise  to  a  level  seldom 
reached  at  any  college;  our  most  cordial 
wishes  for  his  happiness  and  success  in  his 
new  career." 

Since  Sullivan  became  president,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  changes  In  the  col- 
lege. Additions  and  alterations  to  physical 
f.acllities  include  construction  of  the  library 
addition,  the  cross-canyon  residence  halls, 
the  sports  center,  the  community  center, 
with  the  remodeling  of  commons  and  tlie 
new  coffee  shop;  modernization  of  much  of 
Eliot  Hall;  construction  of  the  biology  and 
new  physics  buildings;  a  major  addition  to 
the  chemistry  building;  revised  roads,  walks, 
and  landscaping;  up-dathig  of  the  fire  pro- 
tection system  on  campus.  Other  new  fa- 
cilities Include  the  computer  center,  used  for 
research  and  Instruction;  a  language  labora- 
tory; and  new  faculties  for  graphic  and  fine 
arts. 

There  are  more  students  at  Reed  than  be- 
fore. Last  fall's  enrollment  of  900  full-time 
undergraduates  represents  a  50  percent  in- 
crease In  10  years,  and  a  25  percent  Increase 
In  the  past  five  years.  In  part,  the  Increase 
has  come  from  a  higher  retention  rate.  Also, 
the  master  of  arts  in  teaching  program  haa 
grown.  At  each  of  the  last  two  commence- 
ments, the  MAT  degree  was  awarded  to  one- 
third  as  many  individuals  as  received  the  BA 
degree, 

IMPROVEMENTS  crrO) 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  tuition  rate  haa 
Increased  two  and  one-half  times.  In  the 
same  period,  the  dollar  cost  of  scholarships, 
divided  by  the  number  of  f uU-tlme  students, 
has  increased  about  six  and  one-third  times. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  loans  to  students  haa 
been  even  greater.  In  the  past  five  years, 
the  tuition  rate  has  increased  35  percent, 
and  scholarship  money  per  student  by  about 
90  percent. 

There  are  118  equivalent  full-time  faculty 
members  now  on  the  payroll.  The  ratio  of 
students  to  teaching  faculty  is  approximately 
9  to  1 .  a  lower  ratio  than  it  waa  In  1956.  Aver- 
age teaching  loads  have  been  reduced. 

Including  those  on  sabbaticals,  tbe  teach- 
ing faculty  has  gro'wn  from  57  ten  years  ago 
to  105.5  this  year,  an  increase  of  83  percent. 


This  contrasts  with  a  50  percent  Uacreaae  In 
students. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  faculty  haa 
Increased  37  percent,  contrasting  with  tbe 
25  percent  growth  In  students. 

In  the  ten  years,  the  average  faculty  salary 
has  Increased  almost  96  percent;  average 
compensation,  including  fringe  benefits  has 
Increased  118  percent,  more  than  double 
In  the  last  five  years,  the  average  salary 
has  been  Improved  by  41  percent,  average 
compensation  by  51  percent. 

Currlcular  changes  in  the  college  include 
strengthening  the  upper  division  offerings  In 
many  departments;  Installation  of  the  three- 
to-five  year  concept  as  the  normal  time  to 
complete  requirements  for  the  Reed  degree 
Increasing  the  number  of  inter-departmental 
courses;  establishment  of  basic  guide  lines 
for  research  Institutes,  and  advanced  degrees 
in  subject  matter  areas;  and  Increased  em- 
phasis on  the  Improvement  of  secondary 
school  education,  including  the  Reed  master 
of  arts  tn  teaching  program. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  INCREASED 

Under  President  Sullivan's  administration 
financial  support  of  the  college  reached  un- 
precedented heights.  In  1955,  financial  sup- 
port was  approximately  $218,000  for  all  pur- 
poses: this  year  the  figure  will  exceed  $600  - 
000,  plus  government  grants.  The  total  sup- 
port received  during  the  last  decade  exceeds 
$8  460,000,  excluding  all  government  grants 
which  have  amounted  to  $3,890,000  durlne 
this  period.  * 

Another  Index  of  the  financial  growth  of 
the  college  is  the  strengthening  of  the  Reed 
endowment.  In  the  past  10  years.  It  has  risen 
from  a  market  value  of  $2,003,000  to  $5  364  - 
000.  This  Increase  exceeds  the  total  of  all 
previous  gUts  to  the  endowment  since  the 
original  grant  establishing  Reed  College 

A  significant  event  during  President  Sulli- 
van  s  tenure  was  the  selection  in  1961  of  Reed 
College  as  one  of  the  eight  liberal  arts  col- 
leges comprLMng  the  first  group  to  receive 
matchhig  awards  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
Reed  was  the  only  college  in  the  western 
half  of  the  country  to  be  chosen.    Under  the 

•2,809.000  in  three  years,  matching  two-to- 
one  the  Ford  grant  of  $1,400,000 

Simultaneously  with  the  Ford  matching 
program.  Reed  undertook  a  ten-year  $20,000,! 
OOO  Advancement  Program  to  strengthen  the 
«iT-.  ^^  ^'■°^'^  ^""^^  planned  improve- 
SchSill^  P^^^  °^  ^^^  college's  program, 
including  Increases  in  faculty  salaries,  In- 
creased student  aid,  and  new  buildings     To 

f^-  V°'291-000  hM  been  received  or  pledged 
toward  the  $20,000,000  goal.  i'l'^gea 

GRANTS    RECEIVED 

*^?^^V  ^°^'^^^^^o^  grants  of  major  Impor- 
tance have  included  a  1964  Rockefeller  Potm- 
t^,^\  ^^P*  °'  •275,000  for  a  pioneer  prt> 
^  to  discover  talented  Negro  and  other 
^^,  %  ^°"P  students,  and  to  improve 
^  ^r^f  "^^'*"'''*  education;  a  RockeVe^Ir 
Inundation  grant  (1965)  of  $336,000  to  es- 
tablish a  research  center  In  the  humanities 
^d  to  create  a  special  program  in  the  arts; 
«8Sonn'f'°''"'  Foundation  grant  (1965)  of 
heh  s.h^,?^^'^  continuing  education  of 
th!^  ^°°'  teachers,  and  for  instruction  In 
the  teaching  of  disadvantaged  youth 

thl^n^l^^^'K^u}^'"^''  ^^^  '^^^^"l  Reed  longer 
Ixcention  "^f^Z'^^T  predecessors,  with  the 
•w  I  °'  President  William  T.  Poster 
Whose  tenure  also  was  10  years  ' 

A   graduate   of   Harvard   College    In    1939 

de^L  .  "'"'J'  received  the  master  of  arts 
degree  from  Harvard  University  in  1940  He 
was  the  recipient  of  honorary  degrwTs  from 
gc^flc  University  (1960)  and^Hebf^w  U„Ton 

sTr'JlT^I^  institute  of  Religion  (1961) 
for  st,^^'''^   Carnegie   Corporation   grante' 
for  study  and   travel  in   1954  and   1965 

rtior   to   accepting   the  Reed   presidency 
SuUlvan   was   executive  vice  president  and 
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^^T^Z  **'  ^*  Educational  Testing  Service. 
Hehad  been  associated  with  ET8  since  1948 
^«'^,  to  1948  be  waa  aaslstant  dlre,^' 
erf  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
f^'^^r  ^  ^^  PoslUon  from  active  duty  m 
the  U.S.  Navy,  where  he  waa  an  Intelligence 
officer.  He  was  assistant  deen  at  Ha^aM 
College  prior  to  entering  the  service  In  1942. 

COMMITTEES    LISTED 

President  Sullivan  is,  or  has  been,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  number  of  national  and  regional 
committees,  Including  the  Governor's  Com- 
Stn^/n°^  t^  '^^'^  Graduate  Center  for 
fyi^X  ^  I^earch;  advisory  committee  of 
the  Oregon  State  Agency  for  Surplus  Prop- 
nr  "L^^^  Committee  of  Race  and  Education 
mVT^x-?'*  ^''''"*=  S<=hools;  executive  com- 
mittee, Metropolitan  Interfaith  Commission 
on  Race;  and  the  board  of  governors,  City 
Club  of  Portland.    He  is  a  member  of  the 

Lh?^^  J  '^^"^'  ^^  Waverly  Country  CTub, 
and  the  Harvard  Club  of  Oregon 

whu«"^*  ^^,  ""^  ""^^  *  member  of  the 

Z^iZ  h'^k  '  ^"^^^  ^"P  °°  clomesuc 
affau^^  He  has  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Council  on  Education- 
l^,nH=*^^  'J'  **^  Independent  CoUeg^ 
^^■Ir,  ^  America,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Oregon  Colleges  Foundation. 

SulUvan  also  is  on  the  advisory  committee 

Education,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Committee 
of  Economic  Development 
t.,flf"  ^^^  he  has  been  on  the  board  of 
ta^ustees  of  the  College  Retirement  Equities 
Pund^and  also  serves  on  the  Fund's  Educa- 
^l'^^',''^'''""^  Committee.  HeT  on 
the  National  Science  Poundatton's  divisional 
committee  for  science  education 
Sullivan  was  named  flnst  marshal  for  the 

for  the  Harvard  Commencement  in  1964     He 

H«^   ^°^P^    ^°'    ^^"^    o'    Overseen.  1? 
Harvard  College. 
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♦v^*^"  ^ff^^*"'  "  ^  ^y  fervent  hope  that 
the  existing  friendship  between  om-  two 
ooujitries  will  continue  to  the  benefit  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 


Tribute  to  Denmark 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  people  of  Denmkrk 
n?  thf  ^iversary  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  Danish  Constitution,  It  was  on 
June  5  1849,  that  the  Danes  rec^ved 
their  charter  of  freedom  from  King 
Frederik  vn.  ^ 

fv,^^  ^^^^  ®**^^  ^^  l^n  enriched 

S^n^JS?  r^M^""^  ^^  ^^  ^"^^^  in  this 
country  of  thousands  of  Danish  immi- 
grants, many  of  whom  settled  in  Illinois 
and  neighbonng  States.  I  have  found 
the  people  of  Danish  ancestry  to  be  in- 
dustrious, thrifty,  self-reliant,  and  loyal 

.f^^VZ  ^^^^.  ^  '^^"^"'^  "  ^as  been  pos- 
sible for  Americans  who  are  visiting  in 
Denmark  to  join  the  people  of  that  na- 
tion in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
American  independence.  At  Rebild,  near 
the  thnving  city  of  Aalborg,  is  a  beauti- 

iif^^''^'^^''^  °^^^  ^d  Americans 
meet  each  Fourth  of  July  to  observe  the 
day  upon  which  Uberty  was  proclaimed 
throughout  our  infant  Republic  in  1776 
I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  from  one 
nation  to  another  than  that 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6,  1966 

we^Vh^?^^^^^-  ^-  Speaker,  la^ 
^^*^^  ^°^^  ^^^^  to  the  conference 
W^^on  S.  944  establishing  the  »SSne 

STf  ^ffifi^^^T^^'""^"^  Development 
th?  hfn  ^  S  The  compromise  version  of 
the  biU  declares  it  to  be  the  policv  of 
the  United  States  "to  devSS>,^ncou?- 
age   and  maintain  a  coordinated,  ,^m- 
^~m  ^'''^'  t"""^  long-range  national  pro- 
gram in  marine  science  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  to  assist  in  protection  of  hiiSi 
and  property,  enhancement  of  commerw 
tran^rtation.  and  national  security  re-' 
habilitation  of  our  commercial  fisheries 
and  Increa^  utilization  of  these  and' 
other  resources." 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  HouseMerSiant 
^n^^'^  ^^«^^  Commltt^  JlS?e 
the   ^ur.^^'^'^^^  ^^""^  ^^  ^^t  that 

Hk^l^^.ff^^^^^^''^  program 
lacKed  a  legislative  base,  a  le«rislatlv#> 
commitment  of  policy  and  ^urpS   anS 

?oSSinS7  ^^^  ^  P^^"-  ^^^^^  and 
coordmate  such  a  program.  Thes^  will 
be  provided  by  the  enactment  of  S  994 
-ine  great  sea  around  us  Is  comlne  to 
be  recognized  as  the  unexplor^TCfn^ 
space^"  We  need  to  explore  and  ^obe 
and  study  this  "Inner  space"  t^the^mp 

Sim  IS  r"^  "^^^^  ^^L^ 

witn  which  we  are  now  exploring  and 
studying  the  vast  outer  s^  ""J^r  fl^ 
toolong  we  have  taken  for  granted  the 
oceans.    We  have  Ignored  their  wealth 
and  failed  to  i^allze  their  t^oS^U^T^' 

latrJL  ^t?^^^  Act  will  stimu- 
late the  search  for  needed  knowledge  and 
technology;  and  It  will  SSSige  ?S- 
vate  Investment  in  endeavors  loolOng  to- 

t^l,^"??J''  '^^  ^^ter  use  of  the 
treasures  of  the  sea. 

S.  944  proposes  expansion  of  our  use 
of  the  oceans,  the  Great  Lakes  anri  rhZ 
^"^^"tal  Shelf  by  d^^pmenfof'^' 
comprehensive  program  of  marine  sci- 
ence activities  including  exploration  ex- 
ploitation, and  conservation  of  tSe'  A- 

^S^'"^'°^"-  These  SoSfiS^ 
1^^^  development  of  ocean  engineer- 
i^:  ^"dies  of  air-sea  InteractSn  aSd 

l^of  the  potential  benefits  to  the  US 
ni?^'  ff  J^^^'  ^^"1.  and  wtlfa«' 
to  be  gained  from  marine  resources  en- 
gineering and  sciences;  and  It  will'^ 
Prov  de  for  a  thorough  study  of  ^TllgS 
problem  arising  out  of  the^^^^t 

T^^Z^^"""^^^-  ^^^^'7,  and  contro 
01  marine  resources. 

acnS'^^^^^^J  K^"""  '^"'^inK  out  these 
activities  would  be  placed  with  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  assisted  by 
the  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering  and  Resources.  This  Coun- 
cil would  operate  within  the  Executive 
OfiQce  of  the  President. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  private  in- 
dustry will  be  Invited  to  give  si^mficant 
leadership  by  its  representation  on  the 
Council. 

There  exists  in  the  world's  oceans  an 
almost  llmlUess  potential  for  food  pro- 
duction, for  supplementing  the  land's 
minerals,  for  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
pure  water,  for  new  sources  of  fuels  and 
energy,  for  a  revitalized,  superior  mer- 
chant marine,  and  even  for  harnessing 
wind  and  weather.  'We  only  need  to 
learn  to  apply  our  American  techiologi- 
cal  genius  to  their  use.  There  is  an  op- 
portimlty  for  economic  growth  unpar- 
alleled since  the  industrial  revolution. 

The  National  Council  will  coordinate 
the  team  efforts  of  the  Federal  agencies, 
the  Congress,  the  universities,  the  States. 
and  the  business-industrial  communities. 

With  Its  shores  washed  by  three  great 
oceans  the  United  States  occupies  a 
unique  position  among  the  nations  as  a 
sea-faring  country.  Our  total  coast- 
line of  12,255  miles  Is  second  only  in 
length  to  that  of  Canada.  'We  now  have 
the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  lead 
the  world  In  the  exploration  of  the  sea 
around  us,  as  we  have  led  in  the  conquest 
of  outer  space. 


DeTclopment  of  the  War  in  Vietaam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OBio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

.  MoTiday,  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  I  made  May  1,  1966,  before 
the  Rotary  District  667  Conference  at 
Mlamlsburg,  Ohio,  on  the  development 
of  the  war  in  'Vietnam : 

DKTXLOnCXNT  OF  THE   WAK   Df  VjXTNAK 

(By  CongresBm&n  CXajiencx  J.  Brown.  Jr.. 
Seventb  Ohio  District  delivered  at  the 
Rotary  District  667  ConXerence,  Mlamls- 
burg, Ohio.  May  1.  1066) 

Today  we  face  a  perilous  time  In  our  Inter- 
national relationships  abroad  because  of  the 
crlUcal  situation  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Buddhists  and  others  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Premier  Ky  In  Saigon  have  forced 
special  elections  to  be  scheduled  in  South 
Vlet-Nam  sometime  within  the  next  three  to 
Are  months.  If  the  Independent  government 
which  results  from  thoee  elections  asks  the 
United  State*  military  forces  to  leave  Vlet- 
Nam.  our  nations  faces  a  difficult  decision. 

Let  m«  take  a  few  minutes  to  review  the 
situation  In  Vlet-Nam  for  you,  with  the  hope 
of  putting  It  Into  perspective. 

Aa  you  may  recaU,  prior  to  World  War  II 
the  French  maintained  a  colonial  empire  In 
iDido-Chlna,  which  makes  up  meet  of  the 
peninsula  of  Southeast  Aala.  The  British 
in  Burma  and  Malaya  were  the  other  colonltU 
power  on  the  peninsula,  and  the  Dutch  con- 
trolled the  lalands  of  Southeast  Asia  down 
toward  New  Guinea  and  Australia.    The  peo- 


ple of  these  areas,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  Japan  for  five  ye.ars  during  World  War  II, 
threw  out  their  colonial  m.ostjrs  one  by  one 
after  that  war. 

Before  the  fall  of  the  French  colonial  In- 
terest, France  Invited  the  United  States  to 
assist  In  trying  to  squelch  the  Indo-China 
revolt  with  economic  and  mlUt.iry  aid.  Thus, 
our  involvement  began  under  the  Truman 
Admlnl.stration  with  a  decision  announced 
by  Seorct»iry  Acheson  on  May  8.  1950.  only  a 
little  more  than  a  ytar  after  China  fell  to 
the  Communists — then  called  by  some  only 
agrarian  reformers.  That  deti.slon  was  to 
send  'economic  and  military  equipment  to 
tile  Associated  States  of  Indochina  (VUet- 
Nam  Laos,  and  Cambodia)  and  to  France  in 
order  to  assist  them  In  restoring  stability 
and  permitting  these  states  to  pursue  their 
peaceful  and  democratic  development." 

Approximately  $375  million  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  was  channeled  to  Soutli- 
ea-st  Asia  from  the  American  taxpayers 
through  flscal  year  1953.  In  August  of  1950. 
tlie  first  American  military  assistance  ad- 
visory group  of  35  personnel  was  sent  to 
Indo-Chlna  to  advise  on  the  use  of  this 
American  equipment. 

Nevertheless,  by  1953.  when  President 
Truman  left  the  White  House,  all  of  Vlet- 
Nam  above  the  I7th  Parallel  except  Hanoi. 
a  narrow  corridor  connecting  to  a  coastal 
strip  around  Haiphong,  and  a  part  of  the 
northeastern  T'al  Highlands  were  under  con- 
trol of  the  Communist  Viet  Mlnh.  In  addi- 
tion. Viet  Mlnh  forces  were  In  effective 
control  of  liu-ge  areas  south  of  the  17th 
Parallel -including  the  central  highlands 
and  the  tip  of  the  Ca  Mau  Peninsula,  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  country. 

President  Eisenhower  continued  the  pro- 
gram of  military  and  economic  aid  to  Prance 
and  the  Associated  States  of  Indo-Chlna  at 
levels  set  by  the  previous  Administration 
until  the  Fall  of  1953.  In  September  1953, 
increased  aid  of  »385  million  through  1954 
wa,3  promi-sed  by  the  United  States  after  two 
modifications  of  French  policy  had  been  de- 
cided on— both  of  tl-.cm  meaures  designed  to 
avert  Impending  disaster  for  the  French. 

Under  the  twin  pressures  of  military  re- 
verses in  Indo-China  and  the  prodding  of 
the  United  States.  France  liad  agreed  on 
July  3.  1953.  to  take  steps  "to  complete  tlie 
independence  and  sovereUnty  of  the  As- 
sociated States  .  .  .  within  the  French 
Union."  There  wa.s  hope  that  the  war.  even 
at  that  late  date,  could  be  cleansed  of  the 
appearance  of  colonlnlism  and  would  no 
longer  seem  to  Asiatics  to  be  an  effort  by 
France  merely  to  hold  on  to  her  po.s.sesslons. 

The  second  significant  decision  was  Incor- 
porated in  the  plan  of  French  General 
Navarre — a  pl.xn  of  aggressive  military  action 
with  increased  French  and  native  forces. 

After  the  conclasion  of  the  Korean  armis- 
tice on  July  27.  1953.  keeping  the  Clilnese 
Communists  from  active  mlllUiry  participa- 
tion in  Indo-Chlna  h.ad  become  one  of  the 
concerns  of  American  policymakers.  On  the 
day  of  the  Korean  armistice,  the  16  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  that  had  helped 
to  defend  South  Korea  had  Issued  a  Joint 
warning  against  Chinese  Corrununist  action 
In  Southe:LSt  Asia. 

On  May  7.  1954^  the  day  before  the  Geneva 
discussion  on  Inflo-Chlna  began,  the  French 
suffered  their  decisive  defeat  at  Dlen  Blen 
Phu.  On  June  11.  ld54.  Secretary  Dulles, 
In  a  8i>eech  delivered  at  Los  Angeles,  detailed 
the  ^conditions  under  which  the  United 
States  would  consider  additional  help  to  the 
French:  (1)  a  request  for  assistance  from 
the  states  fighting  the  Communists;  (2) 
clear  assurance  (from  France)  of  complete 
Independence  to  Laoe.  Combodia,  and  Vlet- 
Nam;  (3)  an  Indication  of  concern  and  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations;  (4) 
assiu-ance  of  collective  action  by  other  na- 
tions along  with  the  United  States;  and  (5) 
a   guarantee   that   France   would    not   with- 


draw from  the  conflict  once  a  further  com- 
mitment was  extended  by  others. 

The  last  two  conditions  laid  down  by  Sec- 
retary Dullee  were  the  decisive  obstacles  to 
the  formulation  of  any  plan  for  U.S.  Inter- 
vention. 

On  July  20.  1954.  representatives  of  the 
nine  governments  assembled  at  Geneva 
signed  the  agreement  whicii  rang  down  the 
curtain  on  the  French  Empire  in  Asia — Great 
Britain,  tlie  Soviet  Union,  France.  Commu- 
nist China,  the  United  States,  the  Marxist 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  (North), 
the  State  of  Vlet-Nam  (South),  Cambodia, 
and  Licxs.  Three  similar  armistice  agree- 
ments were  concluded  relating  to  Viet-N;un, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia,  and  a  declaration  was 
i.ssued. 

Besides  stipulations  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  armistice  agreemente  pro- 
vided for  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  and 
prohibited  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  the  two  parts 
of  Viet-Nam  from  Joining  any  military  alli- 
ance or  granting  military  bases  to  foreign 
powers. 

Also,  the  Geneva  Agreements,  In  effect,  rec- 
ognized as  Communist  territory  Vlet-Nam 
north  of  the  17th  Parallel  and  iwo  provinces 
In  northeastern  Laos.  Viet-Nitm,  north  of 
the  17th  Parallel,  had  already  been  almost 
totally  occupied  by  the  Viet  Minh  forces. 
The  treaty  provisions  formalized  this  con- 
quest, but  they  also  required  the  Viet  Mlnh 
to  withdraw  from  South  Viet-Nam.  vast 
areas  of  which  were  under  their  control. 
Some  80,000  to  90,000  Viet  Minh  troops  were 
moved  out  of  South  Vlet-Nam  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  agreement.  Perhaps  5.000  to 
6,000  melted  Into  the  civilian  population  and 
remained  In  violation  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment. The  Geneva  Agreements  also  provided 
that  any  civilians  who  were  residing  on  one 
side  of  the  partition  line  could,  if  they  chose, 
go  and  live  on  the  other  side.  By  the  end 
of  the  time  limit  set  for  making  the  move, 
which  was  extended  to  July  20,  1955,  almost 
900.000  clvlllanB  had  moved  from  North  Viet- 
N:un  to  South  Vlet-N.am.  In  contrast,  less 
than  5,000  had  moved  from  the  South  to  the 
North. 

In  spite  of  the  relocation  of  Viet  Mlnh 
forces  Into  North  Viet-Nam.  the  armistice 
agreement  read  that  the  17th  Parallel 
"should  not  In  any  way  be  Interpreted  a» 
constituting  a  political  or  territorial  bound- 
ary.'" The  conference  declaration  envisaged 
the  reunification  of  Vlet-Nam,  providing  for 
the  selection  of  a  government  for  the  entU-e 
country  by  free  general  elections  to  be  held 
in  1956. 

Similar  to  the  sphtting  of  Vlet-Nam,  the 
assignment  of  two  northejvstern  provinces  of 
Laos  as  sanctuaries  for  troops  of  the  Corar 
munlst  Pathet  Lao  not  wishing  to  be  de- 
mobilized was,  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, temporary — "pending  a  political  set- 
tlement." 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  any  of  the 
three  strange  treaties  concluded  at  Geneva, 
nor  the  conference  declaration;  nor  did 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

In  fact,  before  the  conference  closed  at 
Geneva,  the  United  States  Issued  a  unilateral 
declaration  pledging  not  to  use  force  to  dis- 
turb the  agreements  but  warning  that  re- 
newed aggression  In  violation  oi  the  agree- 
ments would  be  viewed  as  a  threat  to  Inter- 
national peace  and  security.  At  the  same 
time.  President  Eisenhower  announced  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  estabUsh  collective 
defense  against  Communist  aggression  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  attitude  of  the  XJ3.  Government  to- 
ward Geneva  was  summarized  by  the  Presi- 
dent thus:  "The  agreement  contains  features 
which  we  do  not  like,  but  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  how  they  work  In  practice." 

Another  chief  flaw  of  the  Geneva  settle- 
ment lay  In  provisions  relating  to  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  set  up  to  su- 
pervise the  execution  of  the  agreements.  The 
Commission,  composed  of  representatives  of 


Canada,  India,  and  Poland,  could  act  only 
by  unanimous  vote  In  cases  Involving  viola- 
tions of  the  territory  covered  by  the  agree- 
ments. This  veto  m  the  hands  of  a  Com- 
munist representative  was  an  instrument  for 
sabotaging  the  execution  of  the  agreements. 
As  I  said,  the  final  declaration  issued  at 
Geneva  In  1954  (subscribed  to  by  neither  the 
United  States  nor  South  Vlet-Nam)  called 
for  free  elections  to  unify  all  of  the  Viet- 
namese In  1956.  Recentlv  Senator  Ftn.BRicHT 
and  others  have  deplored  the  fact  that  this 
election  was  not  held. 

The  reasons  for  the  refusal  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  to  acquiesce  In  the  holding  of  the  elec- 
tion were  stated  by  Prime  Minister  Diem  on 
July  16,  1955:  "We  do  not  reject  the  princi- 
ple of  elections  as  a  peaceful  and  democratic 
means  to  achieve  unity.  But  elections  can 
be  one  of  the  foundations  of  true  democracy 
only  on  the  condition  that  they  are  ab- 
solutely free.  And  we  shall  be  skeptical 
about  the  possibility  of  achieving  the  condi- 
tions of  free  elections  in  the  north  under 
the  regime  of  oppression  carried  on  by  the 
Viet  Mlnh." 

The  position  of  South  Vlet-Nam  on  this 
point  was  sustained  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
one  of  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. 

Among  the  stanchest  opf>onents  of  the 
holding  of  the  1956  election  was  the  then 
Senator  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Massachtisetts 
He  Issued  "a  plea  that  the  United  States 
never  give  Its  approval  to  the  early  nation- 
wide elections  called  for  by  the  Geneva 
Agreement  of  1954.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  free  Vlet-Nam  was  a  party  to  that 
agreement — and  neither  the  United  States 
nor  free  Vlet-Nam  Is  ever  going  to  be  a  party 
to  an  election  obviously  stacked  and  sub- 
verted lii  advance,  urged  upon  us  by  those 
who  have  already  broken  their  own  pledges 
under  the  agreement  they  now  seek  to  en- 
force." 

Now,  his  brother  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
wants  to  Include  the  Viet  Minh  in  any  nego-' 
tiated  peace ! 

As  South  Vlet-Nam  began  its  existence, 
the  prospects  for  Its  survival  were  minimal 
Independence  was  thrust  upon  a  people  with- 
out pollUcal  experience  and  without  poUtl- 
oal  leadership.  It  had  no  sense  of  nation- 
hood. It  had  no  indtistry.  And,  by  the 
Geneva  declaration,  it  seemed  doomed  to 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  Communist  rulers 
of  North  Viet-Nam  in  two  years. 

Yet,  when  the  Eisenhower  Admlnlstrtatlon 
left  office  In  1960.  South  Vlet-Nam  was  be- 
ginning to  be  a  stable  and  established  gov- 
wmnent.  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  called 
the  development  "a  near  miracle."  In  hla 
book,  "Strategy  of  Peace."  published  in  1960 
he  said:  "In  what  everyone  thought  was 
the  hour  of  total  Communist  triumph 
(meaning  the  months  after  the  Geneva 
Agreement)    we    saw    a    near    miracle    take 

fi2^;v-  ■  ■  '^'^^y  "^*  '^'^ve  UtUe  state 
(South  Viet-Nam)  is  working  in  free  and 
inendJy  association  with  the  United  States 
Whose  economic  and  mlJltaxy  aid  has  iri 
conditions  of  Independence,  proved  effectlVe  " 
rhe  State  Department's  white  paper  of 
December  1961,  entitled  "A  Threat  to  the 
«ace,  contains  the  following  analysis  of 
&f",i°  ^""^  Vlet-Nam:  "The  years  at 
1956  to  I960  produced  something  close  to  an 
Bcononuc  miracle  In  South  Vlet-Nam.  Pood 
production  rose  an  average  of  7  percent  a  year 
and  prewar  levels  were  achieved  and  passed, 
^h  J^^^P"^  '°°^  production  iTISe 
Porthwas  10  percent  lower  In  1960  than  It 

^1>,^"  '^  ^^^'  "  '^  20  per^nt  higher 

wu^htf''^^:.^*'^  °"*P"*  °*  *««"*  1«  the 
•ought  Jumped  In  only  one  year  from  68  mll- 

taS!^i^''''"''°  '"  ^^  ^^«  one-year  span 
^«^  more  than  100  percent,  from  25^ 
°^,^  tons  to  58,000  metric  tons 

Des^te  the  vastly  larger  Industrial  plant 
l'»lWrtted  by  the  North  when  Vlet-Nam  wai 
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partltlonod,  gross  national  product  Is  con- 
sd^rably  lar-ger  In  the  South.    In  1960  It  was 
estimated  at  $110  per  person  in  the  South 
Mul  •70  In  the  North.    Foreigners  who  have 
▼Ulted  both  North  and  South  testify  to  the 
higher  Uvlng  standards  and   much   greater 
^'^.^'i^'*"^^  °^  consumer  goods  In  the  latter 
The  record  of  South  Vlet-Nam  In  these 
recent  years  Is  written  m  services  and  in  Im- 
proved welfare,  as  weU  aa  In  cold  economic 
iff^^tf*',    ^,  ?^'^'e    resettlement    program 
effectively    Integrated    the    900.000    refugees 
from  the  North,  who  voted  with  their  feet 
during  these  years.  Into   the  economic  and 
social  fabric  of  the  South.     An  agr.irian  re- 
form program  was  designed  to  give  300  000 
tenant  farmers  a  chance  to  buy  the  land  they 
work  for  a  modest  price.    Under  the  Govern- 

S^fr.li^.'l'^'f  ^'    "^'*   program,    aimed 
at  freeing  the   farmers  from   the  hands  of 

y.*"^/^!.'  .!°^^  ^  peasant  famUies  Increased 
fivefold  between  1957  and  1959 

i.,',\V°'^^  ^^  °^^  schoolrooms  were 
iT^  ^^J^^  elementary  school  population 
^^S"^^  y^^'^^^  increased  from  400,000  In 
1956  to  1,500,000  in  1960.  A  rural  health  pro- 
gram Installed  simple  dispensaries  In  half  of 
South  V^t-Nam-s  6,000  vUlages  and  h^iete 
An  elaborate  malaria  eradication  program 
was  launched  to  rid  Vlet-Nam  of  Ite  most 
important  InfecUous  disease.  Doctors  and 
nurses  went  into  training  in  South  Vlet-Nam 
and^abroad   to  serve   their  people's   health 

'•This  Is  a  part,  a  very  small  part,  of  the 

^^w'^.^T^  ^^'^  ^^  Vletcong  launched 
their  campaign  of  anned  action,  subversion 
a^d  terror  against  South  Vlet-Nam.  It  is  a 
record  Of  progress  over  a  few  brief  years 
equaled  by  few  young  countries."  ^ 

And  so,  this  was  the  situation  7";   years 
after  Geneva-as  1962  began-Just  fotJr  ye^s 

But  a  viable  Vlet-Nam  had  also  required 

tSiJn,'''''!?  °"'*'^"  aggression  and^from 
terrorism  and  guerrilla  activities  wltnln  the 
country.     To   Increase   security,    the   Ksen! 

ly  m  1954  to  form  a  regional  defense  orea- 
nlzatlon,  the  Southeast 'Xsla  Treaty  ISrgln^ 
zauon,  and  to  bring  South  Vlet-Nam,  as  we U 
as^Laos  and  Cambodia,  within  its  protective 

Specifically,  to  meet  the  threat  of  Inflltra- 
t  on  from  North  Viet-Nam  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  guerrillas  In  the  South,  the  United 
^^nfn  ^rV^^'^  military  equipment  and 
training  to  the  forces  of  South  Vlet-Nam 

The  purpose  of  this  conditional  offer 
Hsenhower  said,  was  "...  to  assist  the  Go"' 
ermnent  of  Vlet-Nam  In  developUig  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state  capable 
of  res^tlng  attempted  subversion  or  ^^^! 
slon  through  nuiltary  means  " 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Kennedy  Ad 
ministration    later    did    not    useTnertc^ 

L°a!^"'  -^Z,'^',  '^"^"'^t  aggression  in 
Laos.  The  legal  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  South  Vlet-Nam  is  the  same  as  Ite 
conmutnoent  to  Laos.  Both  of  thej  ,^un^ 
tries  of  Southeast  Asia  were  brought  under 
the  protection  of  SEATO.  i"'uer 

Although  the  Government  of  South  Vlet- 
urin^T^I  •'«^|>''«^«^  unchallenged  author- 
ity  in    the   entire   countryside,   a   period   of 

lls's  t':,%?tr  ,r''  »*^^"'*y  extended  from 
1955  to  1959.  But  late  In  the  latter  year  the 
tempo  Of  guerrilla  attacks  began  to  assume 
significant  proportions.  assume 

r Jf>!^M°'  ^^  "^^^""^  ""^^  ""^^l  economic  prog- 
ress had  come  to  South  Viet-Nam,  the  arrn^ 

Tor^  »t  .K^l^l.^  increase  from  the  level  of 
3  000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  During 
this  year  the  Vietcong  assassinated  or  kid- 
napped more  than  2,000  clvUians.  Acts  of 
terrorism  were  directed  particularly  against 
local  Officials  In  rural  areas  to  leavl  the 
countryside  leaderiess-the  same  tactic  the 

rl^'^^^.^"'^  '"'"'^^  "^  overthrowing 
China  some  dozen  years  earlier. 
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The  signal  from  North  Vlet-Nam  for  In- 
tensification or  the  conflict  came  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1960.  at  the  Thu-d  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam  with  a 
can  for  liberation  of  the  South  from  the 
rule  of  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  their  hench- 
men. In  December  the  National  Front  for 
Liberation  Of  South  Viet-Nam  was  formed  by 
Hano  .  This  Is  the  group  with  whom  some 
Americans  would  like  to  negotiate  a  peace  In 

In  t"h^''J^'"''^  '".'"'^^  "^  ^^'  ""^^  government 
Tn  To^^"""^  ^^""^  "-^^^  ^«  ^'^'y  reformers. 
In  January  of  1961  the  United  States  was 

confronted  not  only  with  problems  In^uth 

t^l,  .^''^  ^""^  ^'^^^  ^^  '^^"■«  ^^  difficul- 
ties in  the  neighboring  nation  of  Laos,     m 
Viet-Nam    sporadic    guerrilla    attacks    were 
going  on.     In  Laos.  Communist  Pathet  Lao 
rh^,f  ".J"'"^  engaged  in  a  full-scale  offensive 
^un  oJ^'^''"*^  '^'  government  of  Premier 
jOa  March  23rd  President  Kennedy  warned 
_   .   .  U  there  is  to  be  a  peaceful  solution' 
there   must   be   a   cessation   of   the   present 
^iStl^^'K  ""'  «r"""y  ^upported^  C^m! 
unn^n  ♦V,-.  ■     °.  ""^^  ^^""^'^  "^"^^^  °^  '■evolu- 
tion on  this  point  .  .  .  aU  members  of  SEATO 
have  undertaken  special  treaty  responsiblU- 
ties  toward  an  aggression  in  Laos  " 

But  sixteen  months  later.  In  July  of  1962 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  ac- 
quiesced in  a  settlement  which  terminated 
any  responsibility  which  the  SEATO  dow^ 

try  a  coalition  government  Including  Com- 
munist representation.  Acceptance  of  this 
settlement  by  the  government  of  Laos  whTch 
enjoyed  recognition  by  the  United  sTat^s 
was  bought  about  by  suspension  of  Xmeri-' 

Infiltrators  from  North  Vlet-Nam,  together 
with  local  dissidents  In  Laos  and  Sou^iet- 
Nam.  stimulated  m  South  Vlet-Nam  what 
some  prefer  to  call  a  civil  war.  but  what^n 

effo'rt'l.''°''''.V^  '"'^''^  '°  "^  »  Co^LTs^ 
llJL,  rontlnue  the  anarchy  which  had 
existed  since  before  Worid  War  n  The 
method  was  guerrilla  warfare,  terrorism,  kid- 
napping, assassination,  and  atrocitv  The 
political  approach  was  to  destroy  the  leader- 

kidnapping  and  to  persuade  or  Intimidate 
the  populace  to  revolt  against,  or  Ignore  the 
central  government. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  convert  antagonism 
to  French  colonialism  to  antagonist  4^ 
Jiffl;,^f "?  government  in  Saigon.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  Slip  through  the  Jungle  and  Into 
a  village  at  night  and  to  decapitate  or  emas- 
culate some  respected  local  leader,  be  gone 
before  dawn  and  return  to  take  advantage 
^  *^^  '°*^  confusion  and  concern  by 
tri^  *'°°''^'^'°''    ^   Communist   doc- 

The  year  1961  saw  the  development  of  the 
coriflict  in  Vlet-Nam   from   oXt  guerrtUa 
Mtion  to  open,  if  stUl  small-scale  lar      in 
that  year,   for  the  first  time,   the  Vletcone 
committed  forces  of  battaUon  size  to  com- 
bat     For  the  first  time  they  launched  an 
tV^     ?^  *  community  a«  Important  as  a 
provincial  capital.    The  Inflltratalon  of  Com- 
munist troops  from  the  North,  facilitated  by 
unchallenged  Communist  control  of  eastern 
Laos,    increased.     By  the  Md   of   1961.   the 
R^^^^^^^^^"*   estimated   that   between 
8,000  and  12.000  regular  Vletoong  troops  were 
in    South    Vlet-Nam-at    least    double    the 
number  present  there  one  year  earUer     The 
United  States  doubled  its  ./orcee  of  military 
advisors  in  South  Vlet-Nam  from  fewer  than 
700  stationed   there  when  President   Elsen- 
hower left  office  to  1.364. 

In  the  period  1961  to  1963.  the  number  of 
American  troops  in  South  Vlet-Nam  grew 
from  1.364  to  16,575.  In  this  «me  pert^ 
we  were  also  faced  with  the  Berlin  Wall 
crisis  and  the  Russian  missiles  crisis  In  Cuba 
The  amount  of  aid,  milltery  and  economic 

Jr<.,^"??K^*''l"^*™  '^  increwied  substan-" 
tlally  although  the  exact  flgures  for  military 
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aid  are  classlfled  after  fiscal  year  1962.  But 
It  vaa  then  said  to  be  ruxming  in  excess  of 
balf  a  billion  a  year. 

In  the  late  Summer  and  Pall  of  1963.  the 
Internal  crista  In  South  Viet-Nam  arising 
from  conflict  between  the  Diem  regime  and 
the  Buddhists  produced  a  deterioration  of 
the  mlUtaiJy  situation  and  a  decision  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  encourage  a  change  of 
horses.  American  aid  was  cut  back.  Of- 
ficial U.S.  statements  indicating  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  the  Diem  government  and  calling 
for  a  change  of  personnel  and  policy  were 
Issued.  Diem  was  removed  in  a  milit.\ry  coup 
and  was  assassinated  along  with  his  brother, 
Nhu. 

While  our  government  has  never  admitted 
it,  I  have  always  felt  personally  that  we  were 
severely  Implicated  In  the  assassination  and 
overthrow  of  the  Diem  government.  Our 
sympathy  with  that  overthrow  had  been  mo- 
tivated by  a  belief  that  the  best  way  to  de;\l 
with  the  unrest  In  South  Viet-Nam  was  to 
bring  Into  p)ower  a  government  that  would 
be  more  "socially  liberal"  than  that  of  Diem 
and  Madame  Ifhu.  who  had  been  critical  of 
the  United  States  for  not  facing  the  Com- 
munist Influence  for  what  it  was  in  the 
anarchy  which  was  gripping  the  nation. 

With  the  Diem  overthrow  our  Involve- 
ment In  the  gtovemment  of  South  Vlet-Kam 
became  deeper  acd  deeper,  to  the  extent 
tliat  It  would  be  difficult  to  call  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Viet-Nam  Independent  of 
American  Influence. 

Strangely,  the  setbacks  that  occurred  at 
the  end  of  1963  and  the  beginning  of  1964 
began  only  one  month  after  Secret.uTr  McNa- 
mara  and  General  Taylor  returned  from 
South  Viet-Nam  with  an  optimistic  report  So 
strong  was  their  optimism,  that  an  immediate 
reduction  of  the  American  force  In  Soutii 
'\)let-Nam  by  l.OOO  men  was  announced  and 
the  prediction  was  made  that  virtually  all 
American  troops  would  be  withdrawn  by  the 
end  of  1965. 

In  January  of  1964.  when  President  John- 
son was  only  one  month  In  office,  we  still  had 
lees  than  17,000  men  In  Viet-Nam.  The  worst 
ot  the  war,  from  the  U.S.  standpoint,  still 
lay  ahead  and  It  might  still  have  been  pos- 
sible to  decide  to  withdraw.  It  miglit  be 
pointed  out  that  we  also  still  had,  and  stUl 
do  have,  the  same  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
same  Secretary  of  Defense  we  have  had  for 
the  last  five  years.  But  It  was  In  1964  that 
the  sharp  escalation  began,  during  the  some 
election  year  when  one  Presldentlai  candi- 
date was  In  the  posture  of  the  hawk  and 
the  other  In  the  p>osture  of  the  dove. 

After  the  attack  on  American  shipping  by 
Communist  forces  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in 
Au^st  of  1964,  President  Johnson  went  to 
the  Congress  he  had  dominated  so  effectively 
since  President  Kennedy's  assassination  and 
asked  for  a  resolution  of  support  for  the 
actions  he  might  find  It  necessary  to  take  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  He  also  asked  for  a  sub- 
stantial financial  commitment  to  that  sit- 
uation. The  Congress  voted  that  support 
without  m.uch  hesitation — and  without  any 
specific  elaboration  by  President  Johnson. 

At  thlji  point  It  U  well  to  note  that  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
Constitution,  Is  given  two  clear  powers. 
First,  to  make  United  States  foreign  policy 
and,  second,  to  be  commander-in-chief  of 
American  armed  forces.  The  situation  In 
Viet-Nam  Is  not  the  first  time  in  which 
»  President  has  committed  American  men 
and  material  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  with- 
out a  torroAl  declaration  of  war  from  the 
Congress.  It  U  true  that  the  Constitution 
requires  that  Congress  declare  war,  but  In 
view  of  the  powers  of  the  President  this  al- 
most becomes  a  technical  formality.  United 
States  Presidents  have,  from  time  to  time, 
sent  the  Marines  Into  Mexico  or  Nicaragua 
or  some  other  place  to  protect  American  In- 
terests. In  the  past,  major  wars  did  not 
ensue.    The  result  In  Viet-Nam  may  be  dif- 


ferent, but  the  beginning  has  plenty  of 
parallels. 

There  is  a  classic  story  about  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's wanting  to  send  tlie  great  white  fleet 
around  the  world  when  he  was  Pre.sident  In 
order  Xj  sliow  off  .American  power  which  had 
been  built  up  during  the  Si).inish-Americ.an 
War — which  had  Immedi.itely  preceded  his 
Administration.  'I'he  Congress  rcfu.'!ed  to 
appropriate  the  money  for  this  venture. 
Teddy  looked  In  tlie  Treasury  and  found 
enough  funds  to  send  the  fleet  half  way 
arcimd  the  world  and  then  told.,Congress  if 
it  would  like  to  have  the  fleet  back  home. 
it  could  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to 
finance  the  trip. 

The  sham  of  calling  American  troops  In 
Viet-Nam  "advisors"  was  dropped  in  1904 
as  the  guerrilla  attacks  began  to  be  aimed 
more  and  more  at  American  nationals,  as 
well  as  the  South  Vietnamese.  Wlicther  our 
comnu'.ment  to  tlie  war  began  at  tiie  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  in  August  of  1964,  or  at  Plciku 
six  months  later,  the  sharpest  escalation  of 
the  war  began  early  in  1965.  until  by  year- 
end  there  were  approximately  181,000  serv- 
ice-men in  South  Viet-Nam.  President  John- 
sons  posture,  after  the  election  in  1964, 
shifted  noticeably  from  that  of  a  dove  to  that 
of  a  h.iwk.  He  ordered  limited  bombing  of 
se'iCctefl  targets  in  North  Viet-Nam  and 
general  air  support  for  the  war  In  the  South. 

By  the  Fall  of  19C5  another  noteworthy 
thing  occurred.  That  was  wlien  Lin  Plao, 
the  Chinese  equivalent  of  Secretary  Mc- 
N.nmara  (Defense  and  Foreign  Policy  Admin- 
istrator i  made  a  speech  in  which  he  outlined 
the  objectlvos  of  Chinese  Conimuni.=-.m  in  the 
world.  The  Western  powers,  he  said,  would 
fa  I  to  Communism  Just  as  had  Free  China. 
The  Communists  would  first  take  the  rural 
ari;as  of  the  world  and  then  the  cities,  as 
they  h.id  done  in  Chln.a.  By  the  rural  areas 
he  meant  Southea.st  Asi.a.  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  And  wlieu  these  areas  had  been 
secared.  the  industrial  centers  of  the  United 
State.s  and  Western  Europe  would  lall  easily. 
This  is  also  the  way  the  war  was  being  con- 
ducted in  South  Viet-Nam.  (It  is  wort!^ 
noting  that  the  approach  of  Chinese  Com- 
munism is  different  from  that  of  Russian 
Communism,  which  began  in  the  cities  and 
then  spread  to  the  rural  areas,  i 

And  so  P'.ao  seems  to  verify  the  domino 
theory  that,  should  Communism  win  in 
South  Viet-Nam,  other  nations  in  that  area 
will  become  principal  targets  until  all  South- 
east Asia  is  tinder  Communist  or  Marxist 
domination.  Thus,  developments  In  that 
section  of  the  world  have  an  am.izing  parallel 
to  the  situation  In  Europe  Im.Tiedlately  be- 
fore World  War  II.  Plao  h.is  .'spelled  out  tlie 
Chinese  objectives  much  as  Hitler  spelled  out 
the  Na/i  objectives  in  Mein  Kampf  before 
World  War  11.  Mcln  Kampf,  though  a  best 
seller.  w:is  ignored.  Many  now  suggest  we 
also  Ignore  Piao. 

Few  people  In  this  country  read  Chinese, 
and  only  a  few  more  have  iuiy  interest  in 
Asia,  be<.-au3e  our  heritage  and  our  commerce 
have  always  directed  our  attention  to  Europe. 
Since  America  has  only  recently  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  world  lo,utcr"5li;p.  we  do  not  have 
the  tr.idition  of  kiii.>wledge  and  Involvement 
la  world  affairs  which  keeps  us  closely  aligned 
to  remote  "nations  like  Viet-Nam. 

Whether  you  consider  our  world  leadership 
role  as  having  begun  with  the  Cold  War  20 
years  ago,  or  with  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  or  World  War  I.  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  tlie  tradition  or  the  training  for  It  to 
the  extent  that  the  British  have.  .Someone 
once  said  it  to<3k  300  years  of  world  leader- 
ship for  the  British  to  develop  a  Winston 
Churchill. 

In  the  face  of  the  obvious  threat  registered 
late  in  1965  by  Piao,  President  Johnson  In- 
sltuated  during  the  year-end  holidays,  an  un- 
precedent-ed  peace  etfort.  He  sent  American 
diplomats  out  by  the  plane-load  all  over  the 
world  seeking  as.sistAnce  In  urging  peace  In 


Southeast  Asia  and  for  better  than  a  month 
halted  bombing  of  North  Viet-Nam. 

The  silence  of  the  Vietcong  response  was 
deafening.  There  was  no  encouragement 
whatsoever  from  the  Viet.cong,  Nortla  Viet- 
Nam,  Communist  China  or  from  Moscow  that 
the  peace  otfensive  launched  at  that  time 
would  get  a  respon.=e.  Or  perhaps  it  did  pet 
a  response  from  the  Communists,  to  the 
effect  that  tliey  felt  sure  thty  were  winning 
and  nothing  short  of  complete  and  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  by  the  American  forces 
would  be  acceptable. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  United 
States  reluctantly  renewed  Ijombing  in  North 
Viet  Nam— over  the  objection  of  many  Amer- 
icans. 

During  this  month-long  peace  olTcn.^ive. 
the  doves  were  hard  at  work  in  this  country. 
With  demonstrations  against  tlie  war,  ser- 
ious arguments  to  government  leaders  in 
favor  of  peace,  and  the  general  suggestion 
that  we  should  include  the  Communists  in 
any  possible  peace  discussion.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relation  Commtitee  undertook  its 
hearings  on  Viet-Nam  under  tlie  leadcr.=hip 
of  Senator  FVlbricht  and  others  opjxjsiiig 
Administration  policies. 

In  the  face  of  this.  President  Johnson, 
early  in  Feliruary,  p>crsonally  laid  it  on  the 
line  for  the  Ky  Government  in  Saigon  by 
flying  to  Honolulu  to  meet  with  General  Ky 
and  arrange  with  him  for  the  future  exten- 
sion of  more  vast  amounts  of  aid  for  social 
improvements  in  his  country. 

Immediately  following  the  Honolulu  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Johnson  sent  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey to  Southeast  Asia  to  urge  other  na- 
tions there  into  active  participation  in  the 
war  in  Viet-Nam.  And  we  asked  the  United 
Nations  to  Intervene. 

Thus  the  Johnson  Administration  ■was 
trying  again,  Just  as  Dulles  had  tried,  to  get 
the  same  kind  of  international  cooperation 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  the  free  nations  had 
sh<jwn  in  the  Korean  War.  But  there  was 
little  response;  and  except  for  the  limited 
military  stipport  which  The  Philippines, 
Australia.  New  Zealand.  Thailand,  and  South 
Korea  are  giving,  the  United  States  is  con- 
tinuing to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden  In 
South  Viet-Nam.  The  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations,  at  a  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 2nd.  agreed  to  consider  the  Viet-Nam 
War  by  a  vote  9  to  2.  The  meeting  was  then 
adjourned  for  private  consultations  and  dis- 
cussions, and  nothing  further  has  developed 
since  that  time. 

Some  of  us  at  the  time  of  the  Honolulu 
meeting  had  the  feeling  that  perhaps  this 
would  put  the  President  in  a  position  of  be- 
ing able  to  say  later  this  year  that  the  so- 
called  Independent  government  in  Saigon 
had  so  benefitted  from  the  policy  declarations 
in  Honolulu  that  they  could  now  win  the 
war  against  Communism  by  themselves  and 
it  would  be  possible  for  American  troops  to 
be  withdrawn — say  by  election  day  or  Christ- 
mas. 

The  Buddhists  now  seem  to  have  precluded 
this  possibility.  Now  the  Initiative,  which 
shifted  to  the  United  States  with  the  fall  ot 
Diem,  seems  to  be  shifting  back  to  the 
Vietnamese. 

Should  the  new  government  ask  Amer- 
ican troops  to  leave.  President  Johnson  must 
decide  whether  to  risk  the  anger  of  world 
opinion  and  a  rear  guard  opposition  from 
the  Vietnamese  by  staying  In  that 
beleaguered  country  whether  they  want  u« 
or  not;  or,  if  we  withdraw,  he  would  in  ef- 
fect be  writting  off  the  lives  of  2.600  Amer- 
ican men  and  billions  of  dollars  In  Amer- 
ican treasure  which  have  been  committed 
unsuccessfully  to  the  principle  of  keeping 
South  Viet-Nam  Independent  of  the  domin- 
ation of  Communist  North  Viet-Nam. 

Can  we  afford-to  withdraw  In  defeat  In  tl>» 
eyes  of  the  world?  And  can  we  afford  to 
do  It  In  the  memory  of  those  who  have  f  alleo 
on  the  field  of  battle  In  Asia?     On  the  other 


hand,  the  rifks  of  a  more  aggresslv<-war  are 
obvious  ^both  to  our  econonT^and  m^Z,^f, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world      Cxn  xve  ^ffnrn 

-   "'in  T^t  V  '  '''•''  •'^"^-  ^"'-'-Hu-ian  f^u^ 

In  Viet-Nam,  we  have  been  conunitted  to 

a  policy,  in  the   «-ords  of  the  Pres^Jent    "^ 

^afLff^orthTr   '"''^    ^^^^--^^on    does '  no 
pay  Off  for  the  Communjsts."    And  thi.R   h^ 
a  self-lmposed   limitation,  we  seem  Vo  hav^ 
been  comnmted  to  a  defcn.sive  war  in  wh  ch 
we  will  not  go  beyond  the  17th  Pimil^roti 

only  The  restrictions  on  our  military  op- 
erations are  very  similar  to  those  which  w°re 
^If-miposod  in  the  post-MacArthur  days  in 

And  yet.  some  of  the  nations  which  are 
our  allies  elswhere  in  the  world  continued 
supply  North  Viet-Nam  directly  or  through 
Communist  China.  And  reports  come  b^k 
re^ilarly  that  our  tronj>s  and  the  SouUi  ViTt 
nrr^"^'''.^,  l^eing  outflanked   through   L^s 

As  during  the  Korean  W,-u-.  wc  lu-e  told  at 

butter— that  we  can  fight  a  war  and  hTv« 
"business  as  usual."  ^  "^^ 

Any  questions  about  the  prosecution  of  Uie 
voK,^''  '''','''^  '"'^'^^  ^1^*^  statistics  or  h  ! 
l^tJ^^^T'°'''-  Secretary  McNam.^ 
has  made  statements  which  would  lead  to 
almost  aiiy  conclusion  one  might  wSh  to 
make  about  the  pro.spective  lengthTf  th^ 
th'^n  "1"  'T  ^'"'^^  shortages  of  bombs  and 
then  admitted  that  we  made  "distress  nJ^ 
chases"  of  b(,nibs  for  $21  apiece  that^/h^^' 
earlier  .sold  for  $1.70  euch"^  He  has  deiS 
mismanagement   of   the  war.     But   onlv   re 

letter  he  h.id  from  a  senior  officer  in  Viet-Nam 

tar^v!ff  n^^"'T'"  "^'"^'^^ion  th:it  .Secre- 
SteL  n  ^i^^^  McNamiu-a  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  are,  re..i>ectlvely    the  levst 

l^tration  errors  even  when  they  are  his  own 

tiit  iu/trwTh':rsec^Sd^^i;^h'  r  "^^° 

^Th^Sl^f  "-  ---"-->•  aboTefht 

though"noToo^;W°  ^''"^  "'  ^'^  >'f^  '»'- 
US    eoi     rff  T  """•'■  ""^^"-^  did) ,  to  the 

feel    f-^rl        ,*';'^P'"g  South  Korea   f;ee    Id 

SLt  ."d  r"e.'oriat;.'°"^   "    '^   °^'   «"--- 

war    effort      f'n!^  ""T^'  "^"^  ^""^^  °f  that 

number  of  bovsnow'fij!";';^'"'    ''^"^   ^'<^   ^ 
and  the  f  imnie.  ^f.f^n""^  "^  Viet-Nam- 

i««c,p,f^rs,"''ssi"f /« 'T  ""• 

y^^^^  v.'uuwi   viei-wam  la  the  last  15 
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,,  -^  "^  ^'^'^  ^^  '"s  seen  the  line  between 
the  Free  World  and  the  Communist  WohS 
become  firmly  esUibli.hed.  It  gc*s  throuE-lt 
Korea  at  the  38th  Parallel;  betwl^n  q"  e^ov- 
Mateu  and  Communist  China  at  the  Stmit^ 
of  Formosa;  to  the  17th  Parallel  in  vfe 
Nam;  it  is  blurred  in  Laos,  but  bv  our  act  o-i 
or  in.,ction  it  Includes  India  in  the  ^ee 
World  but  leaves  Tibet  to  the  Communists 
It  IS  al.so  blurred  in  the  Near  Lst^  a  i4 

n  .li  n^;^   ,      *y^^  Hungary   to  the  Commu- 

Uo" a  'nie^B^r^ntuf'^-^^,^"™'''^'^'^  '•^«"- 
of  thP  w  ,.1.1  ,      ■     ^^^^  (n-catest  crises 

Invp   n.  i'"^^  "'''  ^"d  of  World  W.ar  II 

ha\e  occurred   when  there  have  been  Com 
nn.ni.t  efforts  to  breach  this  line  as  wSen  the" 

Uie  c'mn'""''"'  ^'"^  ^^'""^  '"  Cub,.;  When 
the  Communists  invaded  .South  Korev  and 
now  .he  Communist  Invasion  of  .South 'vtet 

Hopefully,    and    perhaps    we    sho-iid    rve,, 

fion'  ■"•  "v!"'  ""^"^  ''■  ^-hoever  w'  .^     fe  e le' 
tions  scheduled  in   South  Viet-N.im  wUl   be 
in   a   position   to   stabilize   the  coimtrv   an^ 

rnmr  "tors"  ^V?^'"  V^'^^  '^^^  ^^  Commun"' 

o  do  ^         H  '  ""'^^^  ^^  ^  '°^  e^i^ler  for  them 

to  do  so-and  u  might  help  the  right  ones  to 

win  such   an   election-if  we  could  be  wm, 

ning  the  war  by  the  time  elections  are  held" 

And  so.  It  looks  as  if  we  may  have   three 

t.^  five  months  to  try  to  accomplish  that  mk 

aV.T  ^■'"'  "'  "'''""^d  defensive  w.ar'--^ 

Americans  must  be  aware  of  the  situation 

hap^ef  in^'tb'^"*  '"'^  understand  whaTay 
happen   in   the  near  future  and   what  the 

causes  were.     It  will  be  necess.ary  to  under 

stand  the  pa.st  and  ne.nr  future  lL  know  the" 

nlluences    these    events    m.ay    have    in    te 

long  run.  *'«>«;    m    li.e 

As  I  indicated  e.arller,  onlv  the  FVesidenf 

our  rTt'i^nr.'^  'T'""  ^^'^'^  ^^^  -^---"d 
our  nation  s  war  effort.     The  average  Ameri 
can    c.ti.en    is    unable    to   speak   I'thanv 
authority  on  such  matters  because  there  are 
o"aT"'^'vefth"™  ^"■'^"^"'^^  ■"  ".e'^p'L'tu  e 

^^^^c^^ll^siSr^— ,-S.- 

and  foreign  policy  decisions.     It  if  aoDirent 

from    the   Wide   disparity   in    v'ews   held    b\ 

Ve^Nnm  °^^°"^-««   °n   the   sltuat^n    i, 

U  th^^Thtl''  7'''''  °"S^^  *°  ^  'lo^e  about 
It  that   there   is   no  single   clear-cut    "rl^ht 

l^t,r.'i  """""^  ^^^"'  ^<^  President  ha.s  not 
O ur  f^,  ^''^  ^-horoughly   informed  ' 

Our  foreign  policy  under  President  John 

son  has  been   bl-partL.an  only  l^cause  the 

nicmo^rs  or  Congress  do  not  feel  thpu  ho,.l 
been  kept  adequately  Informed.    T^efr\/ew 
m.n.'  ''^'''  ''""''"^  ''I  ^hat  claSlc  state" 
?^h    "'!f  "^"rlng  World  War  H  ^  Senat^ 
Arthur  Vandenburg:  "I  don't  care  t^  t^  , 

volved  in  the  crash  landhig  unt^sVl  can^ 
in  on  the  take-off."  ""itss  i  can  be 

Since  about  March  1st  Prncirio.,*  t  •, 
seems  to  have  been  maklng'^anSt  'xT^Tnl 
more  i'nto'ff  ^"1  Congressmen  more  an! 
more  into  the  problems  of  Southeast  A^ia  t 
feel  he  Will  also  be  obliged  to  brinTt^  peo- 
U^slre^'irw'"'""  'r°  ^'^  «>"ficlenc^Tn 

sarVfol  "u^to"  --^  V^^''  -'  '--:- 
sary   tor   us   to   brace   for   Uiat.      If   we   far.e 

fur.h''.?'"'"''^   °'   ""''^'^   involvement  Ind 

tainu    .h'?!T'"''""*  ^  "  '^'"'^u't  «ar   it  cer 
talnly   u-111   be  necessary   to   brace   for   that 

It  behooves  all  Americans  to  be  aware  of 
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me'et"!^^',;'^:""  *"  Southeast  Ada  In  order  t', 
meet  whatever  challenge  faces  us  there  m 
the  future.  It  also  behoove  us  to  under 
struid  the  history  of  our  Involvemeiu  in  that 
area  In  order  to  learn  from  It  whatever  le^ 
sons  history  can  teach  us.  Arl  tot le  «'d" 
rha    n.at.on  which  falls  to  learn  f rom  h ^-' 

L  as  ^aud't?:^'''  '°  "P*^"  "■■■     ^^=»^  ^u^m 
IS  as  \alid  today  .as  it  was  2,500  years  ago. 


GI'i  Life  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON,  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSE* 

IN  TIJE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker  onlv 
through  eUer.s  can  we  here^mp^ehend 
m  a  small  decree  what  it  Is  like  for  our 
men   who  hve  and  fight  In  a  ium^ 

iTke'tha^o/'""'^"  "'J^  '^"'"^^^  '^^^o"  n^ 
iiKe  tnat  of  our  own  land 

Since  it  is  impossible  for  us  all  to  eo 
to  Vietnam  and  learn  firsthand  just  how 
much  IS  demanded  of  the  men  wt  sSd 
into  battle,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  leS 

tnct   which   relates   how  he  lives   over 
SnSn:'  '"'""^"^'^  ""''  '''^'^  *^  >°u^  at- 

'""se^^^erco^intv"';'^  ""^'^"■'  ^^^  ^^^  ^he 
26    19661         ^  '  '  ^^°''^'  ^"^y 

Sevier  SoLorrp.  ix  Vietn-.m  WnrrEs  ABorr  the 
War 

Jf «rp"  r«r  s,s.s?  -  ;- 

>ve  think  James  will  not  mind  )  "-"oers. 

Cu  Chi,  Vietnam, 
nr.o  T-  Tuesday  night.  May  10,  1968 

is  on  §4  ho   rh.         '^'^'^  ""^  ^'"'«'  t^e  S-' 

-  wo^!linc-t^i;^^e  nrm^ -.-^^ron 

ab^uTri^Tewlr'ru^'^uld!.^ '"  ^<^  J-=^ 
to  Schofle.d  Barrack^  ?^u  ^^M^  1°  ''""'^ 
Place  I  have  eve7seen  in^*^  lUe'*" You'lu^t 

mmmsM 

IJl^r,  ?^  .^''''^  ^""^'^  °ff  °f  you.  We  were 
agolliiThl'v^  ar^TsT^^e^^kv^  ^^  ^«- 
for  troplcalwear^^d'^hey  J^ZZIZ"'"' 
the  regular  army  fatlgu«^  ^^^'^  "*^ 

cai7e^  ciVh,?"^.  ?*  ""'"  °'  »  """^'l  village 
called  ci  Chu,  out  in  an  old  rice  paddy  (balS 
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camp) .  We  tire  about  30  miles  northwest  of 
S&lgon  and  about  20  miles  or  lees  from,  the 
Cambodian  border. 

We  are  getting  hot  meals  now,  before  we 
were  eating  "C"  Rations,  and  we  get  plenty 
of  pop  and  beer.  1  don't  care  tor  the  beer 
but  I  drink  about  six  cans  of  pop  a  day  along 
with  water  and  taking  malaria  pills  and  salt 
tablets. 

Well,  2  though  being  a  clerk  you  would  not 
see  any  action.  I  Just  thought  wrong.  I  will 
be  going  along  with  the  line  comp>anics  to 
take  casualty  reports  and  will  be  dodging 
bullets.  No  one  Is  safe  In  this  war.  Al- 
ready here  In  base  camp  we  have  had  two 
casualties.  The  Viet  Cong  Are  stray  rounds 
Into  camp  all  of  the  time  hoping  to  hit  some- 
one. 

After  being  here  three  months  we  are  en- 
titled to  R&R  (Rest  &  Recreation).  There 
Is  a  Jot  of  places  you  can  choose  from  to 
name  a  few.  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo.  Manila, 
Bangkok  (Thailand)  etc.  I  ho|>e  to  go  to 
Hong  ^ong,  they  say  that  city  is  more  inter- 
esting than  the  others.  ^ 

You  carry  your  weapon  all  of  the  time  In 
base  camp  with  a  basic  load  of  ammo.  Be- 
lieve me  I  have  plenty  for  my  .45»  Since  be- 
ing here  I  have  seen  a  few  of  my  old  buddies 
here  in  the  2nd  Bde.,  which  came  over  here 
in  January.  The  2nd  Bde.  cleared  and 
fought  for  every  inch  of  this  rice  paddy  for 
our  base  camp,  and  they  suffered  a  lot  of 
casualties.  The  1st  Bde.  had  a  base  camp 
already  secured  for  \is  when  we  arrived  here. 
Those  guys  out  there  in  those  bunkers  are 
firing  their  machine  guns  all  of  the  time  at 
night,  for  it  is  night  when  Charlie  (VC) 
gets  out  to  flght.  Then  In  the  day  he  goes 
back  to  his  tunnels. 

I'm  due  to  rotate  on  28  April.  1967  and  I 
sure  wish  that  day  would  come.  I  don't 
want  to  stay  here  any  longer  that  I  have  too. 
a  year  will  be  enough  for  me.  The  morale 
of  the  troops  is  very  high,  actually  this  is 
better  than  duty  back  in  Schofield.  Here 
you  dont  have  to  put  up  with  a  lot  of  non- 
sense and  crazy  things  like  you  did  back  at 
Schofleld.  A  lot  of  difference  between  troops 
in  combat  and  troops  back  in  a  garrison  post 
somewhere. 

I  have  now  received  a  call  about  a  cas- 
ualty, BO  I  had  better  sign  off  hoping  to  hear 
from  someone  back  there  and  let  me  know 
how  everyone  la.     So  long  for  now. 

Jim  Huskey. 


I 


Connecticut  Partners  of  the  Alliance 


,       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  a  recent  out- 
growth of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  which 
has  added  a  new  dimension  to  our  aid 
mission  in  Latin  America.  This  orga- 
nization Is  composed  of  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  private,  nonprofit  groups  of  U.S. 
citizens  in  partnership  with  their  Latin 
American  counterparts  to  stimulate  ac- 
tion for  their  mutual  economic,  cultural 
and  social  development.  Since  this  pro- 
gram's Inception,  the  soundness  and 
productivity  of  its  novel,  people  to  people 
approach  to  the  improvement  of  relations 
hiais  l>een  demonstrated  through  various 
cooperative  endeavors  such  as  assisting 
in  the  equipping  of  hospitals  and  stimu- 
lating croft 


In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
Connecticut  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Its  president,  Mr. 
Ogden  Bigelow,  have  entered  Into  a  part- 
nership with  the  Brazilian  State  of 
Paraiba.  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  this  organization's  dedi- 
cated and  resourceful  administrators. 
Their  enterpn.«;ini,'  and  Imaginative  ideas 
for  the  promotion  of  thi.s  vital  proiiram 
continue  to  impres.s  me.  and  the  Con- 
necticut Partners'  latest  endeavor  in  this 
area  is  one  which  I  feel  may  aptly  serve 
as  an  example  for  similar  groups 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  order  to  generate  grassroot.s  support 
for  this  program  among  the  maximum 
number  of  Connecticut  residents,  the 
Connecticut  Partners  have  distributed  to 
10.000  selected  Connecticut  people  a 
package  of  materials  concerning  the  pro- 
grtm's  work  accompaiued  by  letters  from 
Gov.  John  Dempscy  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Bigelow,  urging  participation  in  the 
Partners'  work.  This  type  of  direct  per- 
sonal appeal  to  humanitarian  feelings 
ha.5  required  the  exepnditure  of  much 
time  and  effort,  but  I  am  confident  that 
its  rewards  will  amply  justify  this  ex- 
penditure. 

As  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
intore.'ited  in  this  new  approach  to  the 
promotion  of  hemispheric  cooperation,  I 
offer  these  letters  in  their  entirely  for 
in.'^ertion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
CoNNi:c-ncT.T  Partkers 

OF  THE  .Ail.WNCE.  iNC  . 

Grccnuicfi.  Conn..  May  31    l'J66. 
Hon    John  S.  Monac.in, 
Member  of  Congreas, 
1314  Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Joh.m:  Attached  is  a  complete  "pack- 
age "  of  m.iteriaJ  sent  to  more  than  10,000 
kn(T*n  "givers  "  in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
It  is  oiir  sincere  h.4>e  that  this  effort,  which 
has  bef'n  tremendous  since  all  letters  have 
been  person.iIly-adclresse<l  (as  per  the  en- 
closed) and  nrmiled  first  class.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  results  will  Ju.-ilil'y  the  Intense  effort 
we  have  made. 

In  vl£w  of  the  f;u't  that  the  Governor's 
letter  accompanies  the  mailing,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  you  might  be  willing  to  submit 
the  letter  and,  fxjsstbly  Ofexien  Blgelow's 
letter,  to  the  Congressio.nal  Rbcord.  If  this 
is  done,  we  can  gain  further  publicity  in 
Connecticut  but.  more  importantly.  James 
Boren.  Director  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Programs  in  Washington  will  make  reprints 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  mailing  to 
all  state  plans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  he 
was  here  with  Charles  Wipgln  last  week,  they 
Indicated  th.-it  they  intend  to  use  oxir 
approach  as  an  example  of  an  efficient  way  to 
do  the  dual  Job  of  educating  Influential 
Americans  on  the  importance  of  this  program 
and.  secondly,  acquiring  funds  to  ca-rry  on 
the  work. 

I  would  cartalnly  like  to  have  your  com- 
ments.   Meanwhile. thank  you  for  all  you  have 
done  and  with  everv'  good  wish  for  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Anson  C   Lowrrz. 
Managing  Director. 

CoNNECTictrr  Part.ners 

OF  THE  AI.LIANCF,   I.NC  , 

Greenwich ,  Conn  ,  May  2i,  1066. 
Hon    John  S.  Monagan, 
Member  of  Congress. 
1314  Longworth  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dtak  Mh.  .Monagan:  Are  you  concerned 
about  tomorrow?  How  many  times  in  recent 
months  have  you  been  disturbed  by  news  of 


the  Inroads  being  made  In  this  heml.=phere 
by  those  who  are  striving  to  destroy  the 
hopes.  Initiative,  freedoms,  and  dignity  of 
the  individual,  and  wished  that  you  could 
do  something  to  combat  this  trend? 

Unfortunately,  It  takes  a  lot  more  tlian 
wishes  and  angry  words  to  turn  back  an 
underground  movement  of  this  scope.  It 
takes  money — and  plenty  of  it.  A  const.ant 
barrage  of  political  propaganda  holding  out 
promises  which  never  come  true  cannot  be 
answered  by  equally  empty  words.  It  is  up 
to  US  to  give  positive  evidence  to  the  frus- 
trated peoples  of  Latin  America  that,  under 
our  system,  promises  do  come  true — for  those 
who  are  willing  to  work! 

The  Connecticut  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Is  a  people-to-people,  self-help  program,  un- 
der which  our  state  has  Joined  in  a  partner- 
ship for  progress  with  the  little  state  of 
Paraiba.  in  northeast  Brazil,  an  area  plagued 
by  drought,  disease  and  Illiteracy,  where  the 
average  span  of  life  Is  32,  where  only  23 'i 
of  all  of  the  elementary  school  teachers 
hold  high  school  diplomas  and  more  than 
h,T.lf  of  all  school 'children  are  in  the  first 
grade.  (For  more  details  see  enclosed 
folder). 

As  a  prlvately-flnanced,  non-profit,  tax- 
exempt  organization,  Connecticut  Partners 
of  the  Alliance,  Inc.,  Is  currently  working 
with  leading  Paralbans  on  thirty-nine  proj- 
ects, including:  a  300-year  old  hospital;  a 
university:  the  only  pediatrics  hospital  in 
the  northeast  (now  serving  22  million  peo- 
ple); two  institutes  for  the  blind;  emergency 
health  and  maternity  poets;  elementary,  high 
and  commercial  schools;  a  home  for  the 
aged;  two  orphanages  and  other  Institu- 
tions. 

In  each  case,  the  people  have  donated  their 
labor.  At  no  time  have  they  asked  for  a 
handout — Just  a  hand.  By  giving  them  this 
hand,  the  Connecticut  Partners  are  making 
dreams  come  true,  building  friendships  and 
faith  where  poverty  and  fear  have  long  been 
constant  companions.  If  you  still  wish  you 
could  do  something  definite  to  help  end  this 
insidious  trend — now  is  the  time! 
Sincerely, 

Ogden  Bigelow, 

PrciOc'il 

State  op  Connecticut, 

EXECCnVE    CHAMBE31S. 

Hartford.  May  16,  1966. 

Dear  Fellow  Ctfizens:  Some  months  ago. 
our  Congreesional  delegation  advised  me  of 
the  eetabllshment  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  under  the  auspices  cxf  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  program  asked  that  each 
of  our  60  states  Join  In  a  partnership  for 
J  progress  with  a  country,  a  state  or  an  area 
In  Latin  America,  to  assist,  through  personal 
Involvement,  in  buUding  or  completing  spe- 
cific projects  where,  by  hard  work,  the  peo- 
ple had  demonstrated  their  determination  to 
improve  their  way  of  life. 

Connecticut  was  assigned  Paraiba.  a  stat« 
whose  population  approximates  our  own, 
situated  on  the  most  easternly ,  point  of 
Brazil's  northeast.  There,  the  people,  frus- 
trated by  poverty,  were  constantly  subject 
to  subversive  propaganda  setting  forth 
promises  which  never  materialized. 

As  Governor,  I  convened  a  conference  of 
community  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  from  all  walks  of  life.  Informed 
them  of  the  program  and  sought  their  help 
in  selecting  six  qualified  citizens  to  visit 
Paraiba,  meet  with  outstanding  Paraiban* 
and  evaluate  thoee  projects  on  which  Amer- 
ican cooperation  would  have  the  greatest 
and  most  Immediate  Impact.  Shortly  there- 
after, the  Cotmectlcut  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance, Inc.,  an  lnd^>endent,  tax-free  cor- 
poration, was  eetabllsbed  to  Implement  proj- 
ects which  had  been  accepted  by  those  who 
had  gone  to  Brazil,  and  by  the  Bonrd  of  Di- 
rectors. 


Jitne  0,  1966 


Results  to  date  have  been  highly  gratify 
ing  Thirty-five  thousand  poun  J  ^^£i 
equipment,  worth  thousands  of  dollars  We 
been  shipped  to  hospitals  in  ParX  ^ 
much  more  is  promised  .  .  thoiSanda^ 
dollars  have  gone  to  purchase  m^tSind 
equipment  for  schools  ...  to  purch^a 
piano  for  an  Institute  for  the  blind  t^ 

This  great  venture  In  human  relations  i, 

n^Up.  t^c^m^ls^^m^fts  Yn^^Pa^^tL^^I 
stand    out   a3   prxx,f    that,    by   miZ   to 

Sincerely, 

John  Dempsey. 
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Governor 


A  Time  for  Decisions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr    Speak 

M;ih^"''^  *?  ^^"  "^  "^^  attention  oJal 
S^^t  °^  Congress  and  the  genera 
PubUc  the  editorial  of  Mr  William  t 
CoughUn  In  the  May  23  issue  of  Sni 

mscusses  a  concern  of  many  of  us  close 

bSh  to  .^of  ^^'^"'"^  °^  ^^^  executive 
oranch  to  state  new  national  goals  for 
our  space  program  to  follow  the  AdoHo 
,^";.t."ding.  IfourcoimtryStoS? 
1^  utilitarian  returns  from  our  Sre 
sXfSii^  the  Apollo  program,  a^f. 
dS  f^    n  ^  '"''^^  ^"d  in  fact  are  oVer 

yeni  ^J  '''"'  f^''^^  P™^'"^  and  pr^ 
vent  the  loss  of  the  industrial  and  techi 
m^l  competence  that  has  been  de?5- 

I  believe  Mr.   Couehlin's  editorial  L<, 

cZ^^Til'  '°'  '^°^^  Who  are  S>n^ 
c^^^  th^  growth  and  technologi- 

cal preeminence  of  our  Nation. 
A  Time  for  Decisions 

lnt"r^^KlTon\1n's"e  ^°'  ^""^^^  ^^^  '>^ 
President  Johnson's  prooos^I   for  ,   ♦       * 

^bUcatiLiTt'l^rLTi  ^a"iU^f  ™-* 
•nyone  With  whom^-e'^n  c^ol^^ra^^e.^^'^^^^ 
^.  decllne^to^'o"^  ^  somewhat  practical 
^ot  leve       E°  n   t^'^f  ""^  °'^^'^  than  a 

^n^ny's  S^ancP,?'°  v\P"'P°«^  *<>  WeTt 
t«natlonal^^^'^?L  l'*^^'^  °'  ^^*^'  ^^- 
»ounoed  that  A^^."f°  ''^  »P^e.  »*  was  an- 


ma  do  oo  thol»  own-ma  OovMopmenu  «1 

Basically,    the    P  esldenfs    proDosal    of    a 
Moon    reaty  is  sound  enough. "^Clhef.ct 

Nations    resolution    that    coveTLuch'^'t^e 

■■"Sir  s™ '°"°"-"  '.°.'ct,p  ?««''■ 

the    technological    ba^e^'b^H^  '^°  "*='''  ^"*^ 
Apollo   proeram      Th!  w"*    "P    *"    ^^e 

program  have  elevated  ii  ^^!^>  ^^^  '"'^«'' 

nology  to  new  he Ighlf     Thi  i!f '^  ""'^  *^^- 
nology  Is  the  rmtf^^-  ■     7^  advanced  tech- 

own  projects  than  ?no         developing  their 
U.S.     They  rec^^zP  th..T/?""*^K  ^'">   ^^e 

«n  the  net^e'So^es' Juune'vuabr^  h^^^ 
them  to  an  inferior  ftet^s     '"^^^^*'''>-  ^^duce 

iTn".  """■  ••'■■*  c.rcor^Lir,oo' 

gram.  This  not  only  can  hY'!.  ^P*"^^  P^°- 
wlth  Apollo  hardw^e  but  i  ^*=f°'"P"«hed 
(M/R,  May  2  o  4^f  ^t     *'  ?f  *^  ^'"''^  "ot«l 

orleS'^^2  ^^  P^^-"  thL'^c'^J.r^t^- 
oriented  to  a  manned  lunar  base  ttm.  ^  ^ 
provide   the   strong   challen^  '^        ^ '^°"'** 


A3045 


Apono.Ve'Z\  ^nun,  'T^'"'''  ^^^'^^  ^ 
and  Ul'-d?fln^  h!S^^t?on^,C"^  '^  '^^^^ 
fled  by  the  Mo,i'n  ^^t^p";!^^^  "^P''" 

United  Stat^  in  space  He  .^«  ^^  "'^ 
13  gCKxi,  stimulate  rc^eafchard'^Sf"""^ 
L^ifcfoes'   solutions   to^.e^re^.^^-^-^^ 

V/ILLUM   J.   CorOHLIN. 


Congress,  Beer,  and  Flexible  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 


OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Observer:     Congrf<;<!      nr-^- 

«-oNCRESs,     Beer,    and    Flexible 

Youth 
(By   Russell   Baker) 

swered  and    for  fh«^t         °''   remains   unan- 


SETTING    THE    BCLES 

rlddie'^of  y°outrit^/^^f  1?  ^  -->^  the 
set  up  some  rules  ^^«  ff^'^  ^  ^»^«  ^ 
to  state  prec^fv  th?  ^""^  ^^'  "^^  ^^^ 
stops  and ^SlLl^^gT  "  "^^^   ^°"^^ 

It.^'LfnT^ThJ'oth^rT^^'^^'^'^*  ^^'^  tip 

tine  nuisance!  on  ^h.        ^^'y   *'>'*  commit- 

drinkers  over  the  aee  of  2^  u  p°"eress--by 
good  case,  but  le?  that  paL'  Vl  ''°'  "  ^'"^ 
ward  question  is,  how  can  Con^l  more  awk- 
beer  law  consistent":ith"ts'^°^!JtTaw,'*'^'  ^^ 

chL^e^n'rirs'th'^/  n'r/t  T^^'  ^r'^'^  "^^ 

combat  and  possibly  to  lead  ot^/r  f*"™*  *° 


f 
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Some  people  will  protest  that  soldiers  are 
merely  boys  and.  as  we  all  know,  boys  should 
be  conflned  to  a  liquid  Intake  of  milk  and 
sanapfkrllla.  It  is  unclear  why  Americans 
are  fond  of  thinking  of  their  flghlng  men  as 
"boyg."  aa  though  war  were  a  more  expensive 
variation  on  "cowlxjys  and  Indians."  but  It 
U  another  example  of  the  confusion  that  re- 
sults from  not  having  an  agreed  age  for  the 
cessation  of  youth. 

Senator  Fduricht's  recent  assertion  that 
American  soldiers  In  Saigon  have  turned  the 
city  Into  a  place  of  much  carnal  sin  ha^  been  . 
peculiarly  Infuriating  to  the  Administration. 
And  no  wonder.  An  electorate  that  thinks  of 
Its  soldiers  as  "boys"  may  become  politically 
dangerous  If  reminded  too  vividly  that 
soldiers  between  l>atties  do  not  always  un- 
wind with  checkers  and  volleyball. 

Nevertheless,  even  If  we  concede  that  It 
requires  more  adult  responsibility  to  drink 
beer  than  to  die  for  country,  we  are  sUll 
faced  with  the  marriage  paradox.  Half  of 
the  marriages  In  the  United  States  every 
year  Involve  persons  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  19. 

BEER    AIDS    MARRIAGE 

Row  can  Congress,  or  anyone  else,  argue 
that  a  person  old  enough  to  be  married  Is 
too  young  to  have  a  beer?  It  Is  not  only 
fooll&h  reasoning,  but  may  also  destroy  a  lot 
of  teen-age  marriages.  Many  of  these  mar- 
riages— like  all  marriages — are  entered  Into 
under  the  softening  and  civilizing  Influence 
of  beer. 

Beer  may  keep  them  going  happily  for  the 
first  year  or  two  until  the  arrival  of  the  flrst 
child  cements  the  relationship  Into  a  sturdier 
structure.  It  Is  not  pleasant  to  Imagine  what 
may  happen  If  tbe  beer  Is  abruptly  cut  oQ  by 
Congress  on  the  ground  that  while  married 
couples  under  21  may  be  old  enough  to  bold 
a  mortgage,  five  credit  cards  and  teething 
baby,  they  are  too  young  to  hold  their  beer. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  mortgage  bankers 
and  credit  companies  of  America  probably 
wouldn't  be  happy  about  the  result. 

SOME    OTHER   ODDITIES 

A  number  of  other  odd  contradictions 
could  b«  cited.  For  example,  the  Insane  as- 
sumption that  a  person  of  16  Is  old  enough 
to  be  put  In  command  of  two  tons  of  metal 
capable  of  bouncing  around  comers  at  40 
miles  BLU  hour. 

In  most  matters,  however,  we  probably  err 
on  the  side  of  withholding  adtilthood  too 
long,  of  refusing  to  wean  our  offspring  at  a 
sensible  age.  Why,  It's  nothing  these  days  %w 
see  a  female  person  of  67  doing  the  Watusl  In 
purple  hair,  yet  (Congress  would  never  dare 
cut  off  her  beer. 


Poliah  Valor  and  the  Battle  of  Monte 
Cassino  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  18 
marked  the  22d  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Monte  Cassino.  one  of  the  great 
turning  points  in  World  War  n. 

The  Polish  Second  Corps,  under  the 
command  of  General  Ladlslaw  Anders, 
Idayed  a  heroic  role  In  that  battle,  lead- 
ing the  assault  that  brought  about  the 
fall  of  Monte  Cassino  on  May  18,  1944. 
That  battle  stands  today  as  a  symbol  of 
the  fighting  spirt  of  the  men  In  the  Pol- 
ish Free  Anny  during  World  War  n 
and  their  dedication  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 


Polish  Veterans  Post  203  and  Polish 
Combatants  Post  No.  2,  both  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  observed  this  anniversary 
with  suitable  ceremonies  on  Sunday,  May 
22.  at  the  Alliance  of  Poles  JIall  in  Cleve- 
land It  was  my  privilege  to  send  a  mes- 
sa-ze  of  greetings  to  tWs  obser\-ance  which 
I  am  including  by  uaanimoiLS  consent: 
Polish  Valor  and  The  BArrLE  of  Monte 
Cassino 

The  Battle  of  Monte  Cassino  has  won  Its 
place  in  history  as  one  of  the  great  turn- 
ing p^Jint.-;  In  World  War  11. 

Monte  CtVsino.  eighty-five  miles  south  of 
Ron\av  commanded  the  Inland  route  to  the 
Eternal  City. 

The  Nazi  high  commrmd  selected  tliLs  stra- 
tegic location  to  make  It.s  most  determined 
stand  aguln.st  the  Allied  forces  moving  north- 
ward In  the  liberation  of  Italy  It.s  natural 
terrain  gave  the  enemy  a  strong  advantage. 
The  Alban  HlHs,  stretching  from  Anzio  to 
Monte  Ca.'^.stno,  h.ut  been  turned  into  a  vir- 
tual arsenal  by  the  Nazi  Comanders. 

From  the  time  the  Allied  forces  landed  at 
Anzio  on  January  20,  1944.  through  May  18th 
when  Monte  Cassino  fell,  one  of  the  most 
severe  and  costly  battles  raged.  The  Unit- 
ed States  Fifth  Army  under  the  Command 
of  General  Mark  Clark  struck  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino week  after  week.  Our  artillery  ham- 
mered that  stiateglc  location  without  pause. 

The  Nazis  launched  four  major  counter 
attacks  against  the  Allied  forces.  Fifty 
thousand  Allied  troops  were  bottled  up  In 
this  battle  for  four  months.  The  casualties 
on  both  sides  were  heavy,  the  material  de- 
struction was  almost  beyond  description. 

The  Polish  Second  Corps,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Ladlslaw  Anders,  distin- 
guished Itself  for  outstanding  courage  and 
valor  during  this  entire  battle.  The  stories 
are  legion  about  the  datintless  courage  of 
the  men  In  the  Polish  Corps,  their  refusal 
to  witlKlraw  under  withering  fire,  their  de- 
termination to  breach  the  Nazi  lines  at  all 
costs. 

On  May  18th,  the  Polish  Second  Corps  as- 
saulted and  took  Monte  Cassino.  There  the 
casualties  were  great,  exceeded  only  by  the 
fearless  spirit  of  the  Polish  assault  forces. 
On  that  day  the  Nazi  forces  were  smsished, 
the  lulTJid  route  to  Rome  was  opened  and 
the  tide  of  battle  to  liberate  all  of  Europe 
turned. 

The  heroic  role  of  the  PolLsh  Second  Corps 
In  the  Anzio  and  Cassino  campaign  Is  well 
established  in  the  history  of  free  men.  Those 
men  who  fought  and  died  on  the  battlefield 
were  determined  to  fight  their  way  across  oc- 
cupied Europe  to  liberate  their  homeland. 
Their  djing  hopes  were  shattered  on  the 
rocks  of  Russian  deceit,  duplicity,  and  im- 
perial ambitions. 

This  22nd  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Monte  Cassino  can  not  fall  to  remind  us 
of  the  terrible  tragedy  Imposed  upon  a  once 
free  and  Independent  Poland  as  a  conse- 
quences of  World  War  n.  We  honor  the  gal- 
lant men  who  fought  and  died  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino. Free  men  can  do  no  less  than  reeSRna 
a  common  resolve  to  right  the  terrible  wrong 
done  the  Polish  nation. 


Cotulla,  Tex.,  Gronp  Visits  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIGIO  DE  U  GARZA 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  first  acquaintance  with 
my  area  of  south  Texas  was  when  he 


came  as  a  young  man  to  teach  at  an  ele- 
mentary school  in  Cotulla,  Tex.  He  has 
never  forgotten  the  area.  We  have  never 
forgotten  him.  Recently,  some  young 
boys  and  girls  from  Cotulla  were  here, 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  having  thera 
visit  me. 

The  group  Included  Robert  W.  Cadwell, 
Betty  Cadwell,  Orfalinda  Garcia,  Nina 
Sue  Peters,  Martha  Ramirez,  Dana 
Weatherford,  Mark  Martin,  Elaine  Balin, 
Nancy  Gebert,  Patsy  Gilbert,  Rene  G. 
Anguiano,  Edianne  Arnold,  Mary  Snow- 
den  and  their  leaders  and  chaperones. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Welch  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Huffman. 

They  were  an  example  of  our  young 
people  of  the  area — well-mannered  and 
with  the  typical  south  Texas  courtesy 
and  charm.  They  also  were  honored 
and  our  whole  area  was  honored  by  hav- 
ing them  visit  President  Johnson.  I 
would  like  very  much  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  the  words  that 
President  Johnson  spoke  to  them  at  this 
visit : 

I»RESIDENT'S    REMARKS    TO    A    GROrP    OF    HiGH 

School  Sttjdent's  From  Cotulla,  Tex.,  m 
THE  Cabinet  Room 

Reverend  Welch,  young  men  and  women, 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  very  happy  that  you  boys  and  girls 
could  come  to  Washington,  your  national 
capital,  to  see  for  yourselves  how  many 
people  are  here  In  your  Government  and  how 
your  national  government  really  works. 

Many  people  think  of  Washington  as  a 
strange  and  alien  place,  and  think  of  the 
government  as  a  remote  and  sometimes  very 
dangerous  power.  Now  I  think  you  can  see 
for  yourselves  that  there  is  not  anything 
very  dangerous  about  us. 

Your  government  is  Just  people.  We  are 
not  very  different  from  yourselves  or  from 
your  parents.  Your  President  Is  a  former 
teacher  of  the  Wellhousen  School  at  Cotulla. 
Your  Vice  President  Is  a  former  druggist 
from  Minnesota. 

In  the  Government,  In  the  Congress,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  we  have  people  from 
every  part  of  60  States  and  you  can't  tell 
today  which  one  started  out  as  the  son  of  s 
tenant  farmer  or  which  one  started  out  as 
the  son  of  a  rich  banker. 

Here  the  only  thing  that  counts  Is  what 
they  have  done  with  their  own  lives.  They 
all  seem  to  have  one  thing  in  common. 
They  love  their  country  and  have  a  willing- 
ness to  spend  their  lives  working  for  their 
ooiuitry,  servli.g  their  country,  fighting  for 
It,  If  they  need  to. 

I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  some  day 
make  that  same  decision  for  yourselves.  It 
was  In  yotir  school  back  there  In  Cotulla, 
almost  40  years  ago,  that  I  decided  what  I 
wanted  to  do  with  my  own  life.  I  thought 
you  might  be  Interested  In  seeing  what  the 
teacher  of  the  5th.  6th.  and  7th  grades  tt 
Cotulla  In  1928  looked  like  and  what  soaw 
of  his  pupils  were  like  In  those  days. 

In  a  moment  I  am  going  to  ask  one  of  my 
secretaries  to  give  each  of  you  a  picture  to 
take  back  home  with  you  so  that  you  can  at 
least  prove  to  them  where  you  have  been. 

That  Job  in  Cotulla  was  one  of  the  flrst  Mf 
opportimltles  of  my  life  and  I  met  some  at 
the  nicest  people  I  have  ever  known.  Somt 
of  ray  dearest  friends  live  In  that  little  town. 

I  was  a  sophomore  In  college  at  San  MaroM, 
living  over  a  garage,  working  at  several  dif- 
ferent Jobs  from  a  Janitor  sweeping  floon  to 
selUng  Real-Silk  socks,  to  editing  the  coU«fl 
paper. 

But  even  with  all  of  that.  I  don't  thlnlt  t 
could  have  ever  made  it,  if  I  hadn't  bMB 
offered  a  good  Job  at  $125  a  month  to  teaek 
■cbool  In  OotuUa.  That  year  of  teacbtai 
pointed  me  down  a  road  which  I  have  tried 
to  follow  diligently  ever  since. 


I  still  remember  the  pain  that  I  felt  In 
realizing  when  I  w.as  a  teacher  in  your  town 
in  your  school,  that  the  doors  to  college  were 
closed  to  practically  every  student  I  was 
teaching. 

In  tho.se  days.  If  you  didn't  have  money 
your  opportunities  wore  very  limited  So  I 
m.ade  up  my  mind,  then  and  there  at  the 
Wellhousen  School  in  Cotulla,  that  if  I  ever 
got  the  chance,  I  was  going  to  help  change 
that  situation  in  this  country,  and  I  have 
changed  it.  "<ive 

It  w;vs  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  mv 
Ule  when  last  November  I  went  back  to  that 
college,  to  that  town,  to  San  Marcos  Texas 
to  sign  a  law  as  President  that  Is  going  to 
provide  scholarships  and  loans  and  worS  to 
millions  of  boys  and  girls  so  they  can  all  go 
to  college.  ° 

Last  year  we  passed  another  law  which  is 
going    to    improve    all    of    our    element  trv 

TuT  ""^"/'  °'  °^  ^^S^  schools'^o  that 
all  of  our  Children  wUI  be  better  prepared 
for  college  when  they  finally  get  there 

I  thmk  you  can  see  that  the  doors  of  op- 
ponumty  have  swung  open  for  all  young 
Americans^  I  hope  you  boys  and  girls  wm 
go  through  those  doors  of  opportunity  i 
want  you  to  get  all  the  educaUon  you'can 

If  you  need  help,  then  your  Government 
w^ll  give  it  to  you.  If  you  need  work  Then 
the  Government  will  help  you  find  it  AnS 
when  you  have  become  outstanding  you  e 
mwyers,  or  doctors,  or  scientists,  or  nu^sef 
Z^^''  K^"^'  ^  ^^'  "'  te<^<^hers  as  Lynda 
wants  to  be,  you  can  repay  your  Government 
^nd  your  country  ^  devotfng  some  of  "our 
talent^  to   serving    your    country    in    public 

I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  dav  when  some  of 

t^  Ca'lMntrp'^"'  """'  ""'  this  n.omem  in 
ine  Cabinet  Room  will  be  un  it  th=  c»„. 

capital  in  Austin,  or  in  the  Nationaf  CaS 
here  as  adults  helping  to  carry  this  country 
mto  even  greater  achievement  than  I  have 
seen  In  my  own  lifetime 

I  would  say  that  the  odds  are  better  inn 
AiL^t^n""  *^h'  ''°''  "'"  *^^^«  ^  Chance  to  go  ';^ 
W^h^n  ?"*  '"'■'  "^  y^""-  State  Caplta^^ 
t^  than  t'i '''"''  '""'^  ^"  y""^  National  cipu 
St^Sve^rettiThe^e^  '"^  ^^^  '  ^^^^ 

•on  bom  in  America  had  a  chZnce  tS^som^ 
^dffTeT.''^  ""''  ^«  President.  An^  Xy 
mght  in  .^?^^„'"A  ^'^  ^'^vlslon  the  o^er 
f"gnt  in  The  Hin  Country  of  Texas"  that 
they  now  believed  that  that  was  tr^e! 
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J.  Gerald  Phelan,  Connecticut  Architect'! 
Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 
Mr.    MONAGAN.     Mr.    Soeaker     on 

Sr^'bv'i'i^^-  ^^-^^  -^^^'"n  w'aS 
cut  ^,  ,  *  '^^^  number  of  Connecti- 
Zl^^^^  t""^  P«"°^l  friends  who 
SSaS  'w?^H  '^^^^^^^ting  his  50th 
archu!!^^,^''^  ^^^  Connecticut-based 
^tectural  firm  of  Fletcher-ThomSn 

^  it  Sfi°  ^^."«^*  Pletcher-ThSi- 

tlorT.i  ^  .^  °'  creativity  and  func- 
ttrS'''^"'^  ^  building  design  SS 
uS^Sf -n^K^^*  ''^^  '^^  Connecticu?s 
•^oan  and  suburban  development.   . 


The  unpact  of  this  outstanding  arch- 
itect sappi-oach  to  structural  design  wUI 
be  felt  m  our  State  and  across  the  Na- 

tif  !^ff '''■  ?L^"  ^  ^^^-  ^^'d  I  am  happy 
to  offer  this  profile  of  his  career  which 
appeared  in  the  May-^une  IQeFlsru^of 
the  Connect  icut  Arcliitect  • 
PROFn..--A    50-YEAR    Salute    to    J.    G^.uti- 

PilELAN,    A. I. A..    P.E. 

came"',h;"r^"'^  ''^°-  "^  °"^1«1  P'^^lan  be- 
came the  first  architect  on  the  sfiff  of 
Fletcher-Thompson.  Inc.  a  sma  1  Bndgeport 

earlie'r"^"? '"^'^""^  ^'""  f— '^^  -x  veaS 
earlier.  Today,  as  president  of  Fletcher- 
Thompson,  he  heads  one  of  the  100  largest 
architectural  firms  in  the  nation  ^ 

For  almost  a  quarter-century.  Gerrv 
tl  e  onlv^'del"'  ''''''  'losigner-essenually' 
Then  hi^h»  ^"^'■~=''-  I^'^t^hcr-Thompson 
Zll,  ^?  ,''«'=ame  president,  and  the  firm  grew 
under  his  leadership  to  the  point  wher^ 
today  he  heads  a  design  councUof  six  and 
a  team  of  17  .architects. 

J.   C.   Phelan   was  educated  in   the  clus^ir 
and  traditional  school   of   arch  tectu-e    i^d 

that  have  come  along-to  stav.  or  go— in 
the  last  50  years,  has  been  conservative^m 
e  lu.^  always  been  ready  to  accept  new  ide^ 
U  they  would  better  serve  his  clientT  hTs 
career  with  Fletcher-Thompson  has  bee  "a 

He  was  that  'new  idea'  himself  when  he 
Joined  the  organization  -an  architect  on  an 
engineering  staff.     He  guided  the  firm  "ntS 

^r  f^f         t    "^"t'^e   firms  With  fully  inle- 

eraed  architectural  and   engineermg^stafft 

He    gives   extreme    freedom    to    the    other 

wShe^?'""'"'  '"  Fletcher-Thompson 
Wiule  he  is  mcrctisingly  occupied  with  ad- 
ministration,   all    designs    con.e    under    his 

he  .^"itts"  "'"'  "'  ''''  ^''■^'^^  council    and% 
he  insists  on  good,   functional  architecture 

Perhaps  the  be.st  example  of  Phelans  sue 
ce^  n  building  a  firm  which  combines  archl- 
u^^T^  "eatlvity  with  practical,  func- 
tional  design,  is  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion in  Hamden,  now  in  working  drawTngs 

The  8oO-seat  nave  has  only  17  rows  of  pews 

nto    f?^?     '"":"'•    '"■'"^"S    *h^    worshipper! 
n^J        Pff^'cipation   in   the   new   liturgy 

S-arv  aWt"""  "TI'  '"  ^^"'^'ngly  contem-' 
porary.  But  its  practical  development  of  the 
functional  requirements  of  the  new  lifurgy 
is  so  natural  th.at  It  pi-cserves  the  tradition!^ 
th""^  "^^f^'^'ly  antl  familiarity  wwchfree 
the  worshipper  from  the  individuality  of  the 
design  to  partake  of  the  inspiration  of  he 
total  relationship. 

Taken  by  it,seir.  the  Church  of  the  /Vsoen- 
siou  would  be  a  notable  work  of  ZiyTr^ 

a  c  o^  contfn°?"'*  ^'  ^"  organlzaS^^  ^Th 
trnw^  continuing  a.s6ociation  with  Catholic 
architecture.  It  stands  out  as  a  testimony  to 
^  Phei'^n"  r""!.°'  "^^  ^"^"^  relatlonL^ 
^^ncSVsfgn     "'""''   '^'  "^'^"°"   ^ 

Flft^^^-JA  ^^^  ^^^  ^  functionalism  in 
^!^»  k"?'°"'P^''°  '*«^'K'^«  's  not  the  ma- 
chine but  people.  Which  may  explain  why 
they  have  been  called  on  again  and  a^Vn 
to  design  buildings  in  which  people  ftmc^ 
tton-schools,    hospitals,    religious    fiJutu- 

IT  rl,*^.*^^"-  ^^^^  «^««  element  is  evi- 
dent in  Fletcher-Thompson  designs  for  in - 

sCf for''T''"°^^P'-^"'=^''  functfona[  de- 
signs for  places  where  people  work. 

The  importance  of  people  in  Mr    Phelan  s 
approach   to  achltecture  was   demonst^^ 

f'S'J  "'^  '^^^^^  '''  ^P^  ^*  When  s^LTm 
friends  and  associates  gave  him  a  dinner  at 

^^rKrid'''"^^*  Flet«her.TW;Lfn 
«^f^' .  ^'^'^K^Port,  to  celebrate  his  fifti- 
eth anniversary  with  the  firm. 

tJTf  '^'*'*  **  Pletcher-Thompaon  had  Rot- 
at  his  alma  mater-Pratt  Institute  of  Archi- 
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^dentT^""  '"'  out^t^inding  architectural 
In  accepting  the  award.  Dean  Orllndo 
Gross!  nouxl  the  large  number  of  Pmtt  JraSu- 
at^  on  the  staff  at  Fletcher-Thompso^  and 
n^^x  Vo'°'""  °'  "•'  '^'""^  '^'^  °fS«  Hn  an- 
J  GerUd'pH^°°'".  ^'  ''""P"'  '^'  ^  that 
^fmnU-  ,/,"".  ''*'*'  ''■^■'^J'^  ext.ended  his 
family  to  include  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  close  cont.nct-his  fellow  alumni  at  I^Tt? 
"fcTubV  ^""  P^^'^^-t  Of  the  ArcWtect 

lf=ft^^fT  .^"f  ,''^'  *i'"  ^'"^"  classmates,  and 
nis  staff  at  Fletcher-Thompson 

n™'^'"^  *'"'  '^'^  concept,  the  Fletcher- 
Tliomp..on  people  made  the  dinner  a  UanHy 

son  [•  .r^""'^'"^  to  the  sense  of  cIoseTcr- 
pm   of   their   approach    to   ■■total    creative- 

th?Ph'','^'"^'T"^"^  architects  took  part  in 
Ho  J  h'"  *^'"-'''"  Anniversary.  Richard  U 
Holland,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Sot 
cety     of     Architects,     presented     the     g^ 

^nZ  ^  th':  ^"^'V  ^  ^'^^  ^-''^ 
by  thTcs.^-MA.  "^  resolution  adopted 

TiuShCf^'lrr  P'-"^^'^"^^'!  'tlso  by  Stuart 
iiuingn.ust.  A  I.A..  as  president  of  the  Ton 

St  ■ofpr'.r^'"^''"'  °^  '^^  Connecticut 
i^  T^\  r.    Tl^'"''^  Engineers.    Mr.  Phe- 

certified  hf  .V^'m"^^'  °^   '^«   ^SPE  and   is 
certified  by  the  National  Council  of  Arrhi 
tectural  Engineers  '-"""cu  or  Archl- 

Bridgeport    Mayor    Hugh    Curran    was    on 
h.md   to   extend    personal   and   official   go^ 

w im  P;relan''"°H'V'''*^  ^'^  appreclatlon'TS 
wnat  Phelan  and  his  associates  have  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  Bridgepori 
by  staying  for  the  entire  evenlng-^ven 
though  it  w.«  the  night  Of  a  crS^a^ty 
primary  affecting  his  political  future  ^  ^ 
^r  i^T  1?"  ^^""^  included  members  of  the 
™  Architectural  RegistraUon  Board    who 

mf'^eivi^^^Llf  "'^^.'""*  typically  unassum- 
p  fh^G.^HhS  V^  e'^xecu't'i^.^^i^f  p^ 

rjhe?:..^'-r?^rt:s"'  -  -  - 

^efebratI^U.'?otH''^'''..r'^^^'-'^«'»P«°n 
.eieDrat*d  Its  50th.  Mr.  Phelan  said-   "I  hav« 

and  thl^*^  ^'^'''  headlines  with  what  I  do  " 
and  the  architects  who  create  a  better  en 
vlronment  rarely  do  make  headlln^    Never 
theless.  as  Mayor  Curran  said.  "Gerry  Ph^- 

tnfh^fVw"   '"   ^""^  nation  and   I^ecuy 
Will  be  felt  for  years  to  come."  ^ 

Guided  by  his  critical  eye.  Fletcher- 
Thompson  has  designed  a  major  portion  of 
the  new  Bridgeport,  master-planned  toe  de 
•elopment  of  Fairfield  University  creatfne 
the  environment  in  which  thous^ds  o? 
young  students  win  spend  the^r  fo^ntlve 
years,  and  designed  the  working  S^  !„, 
many  of  the  firms  that  are  lefdl^g  Con 
necticufs  industrial  growth        '^^°^^   ^°^- 

cent   other.      This   distribution    reflects    in 
Of  toTstaL^"^  ^"^  ^^^'  "«'^^'-  deve^plni^; 

ect'^f^o^'ir^i^Lr-^rpr  ''^; 

members  of  the  council  wo?lSng^"th  TSe 
president  are  A.  D.  Clresl.  A.I  A  PE  p  n 
George.  AJ.A.;  R.  h.  Mutrux  at  a  •  a  ,S' 
Shoemaker,  R.A..  P.E,;  andTuss^i?  ^tott''  "" 
Their  team  Includes  17  architecta  sir  r.f 
Whom  are  also  registered  en^ne«^i2  o^h^ 
IZ^tZ-  T,  d^,^*^  -Te%L'eerin" 
wflt!^  six  LmT^'*'':  ^^  "pecmcatloS 
wnt«rs,  six  field  inspectors;  and  17  adminis- 
trative and  clerical  personnel  ^^^iriia- 
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Th\s  force  of  110  people  Is  engaged  cur- 
rently on  a  wide  range  of  projects,  r-ingrmg 
from  the  Church  of  the  Ascexuslon  to  the  *25- 
mlUlon  Lafayette  Plaza  redevelopment  proj- 
ect on  15  acres  In  downtown  Bridgeport. 
netcher-Thompson.  working  with  Lathrop 
Douglass.  P.A.I.A..  of  Greenwich,  Is  the  pl.ui- 
rJng-archltectural-engineertng  design  team 
for  the  Central  Bridgeport  Development  Cor- 
poration and  the  City  of  Bridgeport.  The 
project  Includes  a  150.000-square  frx>t  Sesirs 
defpartment  store:  a  50,000-square  fcv^t  Sears 
auto  service  center;  a  70.000-square  foot  en- 
cloeed  mall  serving  330.000  square  feet  of 
two-level  retail  floor  space;  a  five-story  50.- 
O00-sqj>are  foot  office  building,  and  a  seven- 
story.  2.000-car  parking  garug?. 

Other  current  projects  Inc'ude  the  *6-miI- 
lion  seven-story  Interchurch  Rci^idences,  Inc.. 
housing  for  the  elderly  project  in  Bridgeport; 
the  $2.5  million  Security  Treatment  Center 
at  Mlddletown  for  the  State  Penal  and  Me;i- 
tal  Health  Departments:  a  H  5  million  SCO- 
student  addition  to  Amity  Regional  High 
School  In  Woodbrldge;  a  600,000  square  foot 
offlce-manufacturlng-warehouslng  facility  for 
the  Milton  Bradley  Company  In  East  Locg- 
meadow,  Massachusetts :  a  medical  research 
Willdlng  for  the  American  Optical  Company 
In  Pramlngham,  Massachusetts;  a  Retreat 
Houjse  foe  the  Redemptorlst  Fathers  In  Long 
Branch,  Neiw  Jersey:  relocation  of  Seton  Hall 
Preparatory  School  In  Summit,  New  Jersey; 
and  four  more  projects  in  the  Trumbull  In- 
dustrial Park. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  projects  that  occupy 
the  Phelan  attention.  He  has  much  to  look 
hack  on,  but  his  gaze  is  focused  ahead — 
new  design — new  ideas — a  more  functionally 
creative  tofnorrow. 
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LAWS  AND  RULES  POR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Coox  OF  Laws  or  the  United  States 

ITtlt  44,  SwmoN   181.  Congressional 
RxcoKO;   a«kangement.  style,  contents. 
AND  urorxES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and    style    of    the    Concbes- 
■lONAi.  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bxilk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Rxcomo  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  S  13,  28  Stat,  603.) 
Tmx  44.  Section   182b.  Same;    n-LUS- 
TRATiONS,  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  RxcoRS  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630.   i  2,  49  Stat,   1546,) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,   Representatives,   and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows;  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issue*  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  fdUow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  neceesary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
btitm  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tl'ves,  as  furnished  by  the  OfBclal  Reporters  of 


the  Congressional  Record.  In  T'j-point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  in.=;ertcd 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6' ^ -point 
type:  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
Words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3,  Return  of  manuscript — Wlicn  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pm  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
ca.'se  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p  m  .  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing murning. 

3,  Proof  furnished  —PtooIs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fvir- 
ni.shed  the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6  Notation  of  withheld  remarks  —U  man- 
tiscript  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
tune  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  'Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing:  of  the  RrcoRn, 

7,  Thi^t-j-dav  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
wlii'-h  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceedlns;  :30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days. 
unlcs-s  otherwi.se  ordered  by  the  cnmmittee. 

8,  Correrfioris — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  i.ssued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Proiided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee; 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revl.sion  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material. 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter, 

9,  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  s;ild  reoort  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed,  Th*  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  t-o  conference  reports, 

10! a).  Appendix:  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speecti  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:   Provided,  That  no  address,  speech. 


or  article  delivered  or  rclc.isod  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  scstion  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  la  the  Congres- 
sional Record, 

lOlb),  Makeup  of  the  Appendi.r  -The  .\p- 
per.dix  to  the  Conc.ress:o::al  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  sticcessively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  su'^mitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  !^enatc  and  Houfc  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  .Appendix,  The  scciuence  for  each  House 
sliall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  OfBclal  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses, 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  dislinclly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  stibm.t  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  tlie  other  in  a:tern:ae  i.ssues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
Ini?  in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  rigt  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  t"lie  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  i^sue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Reco;u)S 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress, 

11,  Efittmate  of  co.'i! . — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Concres.sional  Record 
by  a  Mender  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estim.ife  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de-  j 
bate  or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress,  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  Uie  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congres.sionai 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  thli 
paragraph, 

12,  Official  Rcporfcrs  — Th%Dfficial  Report- 
ers of  each  Hotise  shall  iitdicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  RecorB, 
With  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  Hotise  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1,50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thto 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  P>rlnter,  under  the  direction  rf 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  U)« 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  OoO" 
greaslonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  maA 
on  credit  (V3.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150,  f- 
1939). 


Wabath  College  ReafiBrmi  Policy  of 
Independence  and  Self-Reliance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   LNDMNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wabash 
College,  In  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  was  or- 
ganized In  1832.  For  134  years  It  has 
relied  on  private  sources  for  funds  for 
growth  and  has  never  sought  or  received 
mrect  financial  assistance  from  either 
church  or  state.  Its  Government  grants 
have  been  limited  solely  to  specific  re- 
search and  educational  projects,  under- 
taken by  contract. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Wabash  Col- 
lege has  reaffirmed  this  policy,  and  in  so 
doing  they  are  conserving  their  priceless 
Independent  character.  The  article  from 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  the  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  discuss  the 
stand  the  college  has  taken  and  pay  well 
deserved  tribute  to  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance  that  is  all  too  sel- 
dom encountered  today. 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  7,  1966] 

Independent  Wabash 
Wabash  college,  it*  trustees  have  Just  an- 
nounced u-lll  continue  to  rely  on  voluntary 
gifts,  rather  than  resorting  to  federal  Uik 
money  to  solve  the  financial  problems  which 
confront  the  college."  Reaffirming  a  long- 
Btendlng  policy,  the  trustees  of  the  Cral- 
n^t  fr^K^/  !'"^-  '°"^S^  ^^^^^  that  through- 
rJ^iii  K  ^^""^  """'""^  ""^  th«  8trengt.h  of  the 
college  has  come  from  its  sense  of  Independ- 
^L^^l  ^If-rellance,"  At  the  sxime  Ume. 
Wabash  trustees  voted  to  begin  construction 
^tL^7  ^^  '"^  building,  the  lat^t  in  a 
mll^f  undertakings  paid  for  by  a  develop- 
S  l'"'''^  f!"'^  privately,  without  contribG- 
tlons  from  the  tax  collector. 

With  ever  larger  sums  of  money,  for  ever 
f^Zt^'^f  P"^Po^^es,  av.al!able  to  colleges 
from  the  pipe  Unes  tapping  the  federal  treas- 
ury, private  colleges  need  a^  never  before 
frustees  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  pS^! 
P^  and  functions  of  private  higher  educa- 
th.;«,  ^.J'''^  ""'  identical  with  those  of 
the  mammoth  state  universities 

"s^^T^J^^^T^  trustees  said,  their  college's 
sense   of    independence   and    self-reliance" 
has    throughout    Us    history    been    "an    in- 
tangible but  Important  Influence  on  the  Uvea 

vllu/  t'hU^'rJf  °'  ''"'  •^«"^^''-"  ^'^^  t"-tL^ 
fortett  It     !"^7"^^'  ''"d  do  not  intend  to 

^nts  in  fTr^^  """^  effective.  Wabash  stu- 
nrl^  *^*  ^"*"'"^  '"l'  ^^^^^  \^  did  their 
S^^?r"^'  '^  "°"^^^  ''^■^■-  ^h"=h  politicians 
^ei^^n^^T"^'^■,7'''  ""'«  '^"■^'  influence. 
T^  college  will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
to«»  Who  control  the  appropriation  and  ad- 
numstration  of  tax  money. 

uS^n  Z^^  "^^^^^  '"^^^  '"^y  ^««"  a  ^^p- 

wtion  to  take  some  of  the  easy  monev  now 
SS  '^'"^1,^"^*"^««  Prlva'tery°SnL?cM 

M^  ^^?i  "*  retaining,  tho  an  Intangible 
■Met,  Is  a  large  pert  of  the  reason  for  being 
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of  the  small,  private  college.  They  are  con- 
serving, for  both  present  and  future  WabaaH 
sttidents,  the  Independent  character  of  the 
college. 

At  many  points,  from  football  to  size  of  11- 
?^^'.  ^^^  ^™^'  college  cannot  compete  with 
ft  h»^r?i*If  ^verslties.  But  at  one  point 
It  has  [if  It  can  and  will  keep  it]  a  clear 
superiority-it  can  be  Inner-directed.  Ita 
poUcles  and  decisions  can  be  made  on  Its  own 
campus  and  within  its  own  constituency  not 
n  d  stant  capitals  or  thru  political  processee 
involving  the  entire  pubUc.  Thus  It  can  be 
not  a  second-rate  facsimile  of  the  giants  but 
an  institution  with  a  character  aid  a  valu- 
able fimctlon  of  Its  own. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Wabash  trustees  will 
we  expect,  be  even  more  clearly  evident  In 
the  future  than  it  Is  now. 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  June  5,  1966J 

Am  PoLICT  REAFFffiMED  AT  WaBASH 

CRAWFORDsvn.LE,  lND,-The  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Wabash  College  yesterday  unanimous- 
ly reaffirmed  Its  policy  of  not  accepting  Fed- 
eral aid  and  to  continue  relying  on  private 
sources  of  funds  for  growth  private 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  16  members  of 

„^tf,!,'"^™*'f  '^'"■'^  attending  the  meeting 
upheld  a  policy  statement  Issued  in  1958 
against  Federal  aid.    It  read- 

m^fr  w„*>?^>,"^^  °^  ^^  organization  (In 
f^^l'^  ^'^  ^""^S**  h«  ^^^  dependent 
hou  ^'f ''l.^  resources  on  Individuals  who 
believed  in  the  importance  of  a  private  In- 
dependent college.  It  has  never  sought  or 
received    direct    financial    assistance    from 

^i^L  hi'v ''^*^-  ^J"^  '^  ^"'y  governmen™ 
S^^M  ?  ^^^  ^""^  ^P«^"lc  research  and 
educational  projects  under  a  contractual  ar- 
rangement. 

.^"'i''*^  °'  *^*  strength  of  the  college  has 
come  from  Its  sense  of  Independence  and  self- 
rellaiice.  and,  as  Is  true  in  many  another  such 
American  college,  this  situation  has  operated 
M  an  intangible  but  Important  Influence  on 
the  lives  of  students  of  the  college 

"We  believe  that  the  presence  of  such  col- 
leges in  America  in  the  past  has  contributed 
to  the  character  of  our  country  an  influence 
of  incalculable  Importance.  We  believe  that 
all  men  of  good  will,  whether  in  or  out  of 

furh'Ztrt*'.,'^"  ^^'^  '^"^  continuation  of 
such  Institutions  provides  a  vital  safeguard 
for  our  national  character. 
n„"^^^  therefore  resolve  to  emulate  the  cour- 
age and  determination  of  our  fathers  and 

^IT^^^'^"^^'  ^  '°'^-^  the  financial  pro^ 
lems  which  confront  us,  however  great  they 

ma'v  be  ^h^T  "°'""*"'7  gifts  Which  we 
??ienri    nf^L*   to   attract   from   alumni   and 

Ind  .nr^  ^f  ''°"'S°  ^""^  ^'""^  foundations 
and  corporations. 

w3h  *"'''  ^""^  '■^  pledge,  individually  and 
^ml.f  ■  °'"'  °^«'^'""ni  financial  support  and 
hX^  ,?"''^'''^'  '°  t^^  task  Of  leading  Wa- 
bash College  to  a  new  level  of  excellence  " 

of^w  ^^"i  ^-  F°°^-  ^^-  incoming  president 
of  Wabash,  said  the  resolution  Is  "neither 

poslt'lon.""''"""''''*      °'      anti-government 

m^'oL'L*  ^t^tf'^ent  of  Wabash's  continued 
independence."  Dr.  Cook  commented 

Tiv^/t  ^^°*'?J^^'  '"^^  ''^""e  *'lth  Robert 
FYost  that  'Good  fences  make  good  nelgh- 

^^.  .h"  ''P**'*^.°*  ^^^-^atlonal  Institutions 
serve  the  peat  alms  of  American  society  by 
virtue  of  their  independence."  ^ 

The  new  Wabash  president  added.  "Most 
people  would  agree  that  It  would  be  better  if 


all  colleges  and  universities  could  be  as  Inde- 
pendent a*  Wabash  haa  been  able  to  t^ 
thanks  to  the  ;^1sdom.  devoUon  and  sacrifice." 
of  Its  many  friends." 

There  was  very  little  discussion  on  the 
resolution  and  no  mention  of  the  vote  last 
month  by  DePauw  University  board  of  trus- 
tees to  accept  Federal  aid.  The  DePauw  de- 
cision prompted  three  of  that  school '•  trus- 
tees to  resign  and  a  fourth  to  resign  partially 
because  they  disagreed  In  principle  with  ac- 
cepting Federal  aid  for  education 

In  other  action  by  the  Wabash  trustee., 
plans  were  approved  for  a  »1.650,000.  350-seat 
theater-auditorium   that   also   would   house 

t!?  .i^^JT'^^^^^'  ^""^  *"*"on  was  raised  *300 
to  ^1,750.  elective  with  the  1967-68  schoo* 

sa^t,' h'»!°°  ^"""^^^  ^"^  approved  as  neces- 
sary to  help  meet  rising  operating  costs  and 
to  bring  tuition  into  a  position  of  paytn^a 
larger  share  of  costs  i"^y^^g  a 

The  board  re-elected  trustees  Edmund  Ball 

^dF  W  M^^'i,^  "^'""^  °'  IndlanajS?^ 
and  F,  W.  Mlsch  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  named 

O  Tl^t  n-'^?  Lieutenant  Governor  R?ch^ 
O.  Rlstlne  of  Crawfordsville  and  J  Allen 
Saunders  Of  Toledo,  O.,  cartoonist  who  <^^ 

Wortr'S^'    ""^    ^*""''    ^P*'    ^d    Ma^ 
An  ;„    ."'"■^^^"t  *'"^^  "'^  the  board 
All  trustees  terms  are  for  four  years. 


A  Grand  American  Lady 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UHITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  7.  1966 

iQ^'x^r^.^^i*/^-  ^-  P^^ldent,  in 
J^w.^nf  •  ^^^^  ^^^"^y  Murdock  came 
lZ^T^^T^''.^  ^^  ^^e  of  Arizona's 
aH v«^^^''  ?^  *^^  "°"^  °'  Represent- 
atives.   Since  then  this  smaU  dynamo  of 

fh^  h?r  ^^  5-°'"^^'^  tirelessly  to  make 
am-e  ^?i;i  ^^  f'^  °^  ^''^  ^^P'tol  come 
■^^  ^^,^,"^056  Who  visit  Washington 
Mrs^Murdock  was  bom  in  Nauvoo.  Ill, 
^.c  f '  t?"*  ^^  ^^  *^e  she  was  15  sh^ 
l^J^''^^''^  ^^'^^  ^"'J  earning  $25  a 
Hn,?f^  "5'  P^^^°"  ^°'"  scholarship  con- 
tinued, and  even  with  the  responsibiUty 
of  teaching  and  rearing  a  family  she 
managed  to  get  an  aI  degr^Ld  a 
master  s  degree. 

.hrifHllfA^^^'"  ™°''^''^  *^  Washington, 
?tv  o^H  K^  °^'^^  Washington  Univer- 
sity and  became  the  only  woman  from 
con.gressional  circles  to  receive  a  dS^ 
torate  of  education.  But  her  pursuit  nf 
knowledge  did  not  keep  her  f  rcTSefy 
helping  her  husband  and  from  being  a 
lo^1ng  mother  to  three  outstanding  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  in  I960.  Mrs.  Murdock 
^^.^^osen  "Mother  of  the  Year"  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Brimming  w1^ 
energy,  she  has  published  several  books 
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on  Americana  and  has  shbwn  an  endless 
curiosity  about  our  histoo'- 

During  her  early  years  in  Washington, 
she  developed  a  great  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  Constantino  Brumidl.  She  soon 
found  that  little  information  was  avail- 
able on  this  distinguished  artist,  so  she 
started  an  Investigation  of  her  own.  She 
discovered  that  Brumidl,  Ln  addition  to 
bebig  a  brilliant  artist,  was  also  a  fervent 
patriot.  Delving  further  into  the  past, 
she  found  that  Brumidl  had  died  penni- 
less and  that  after  his  death  he  was 
almost  completely  forgotten.  Mrs.  Mur- 
dock  sensed  that  America  owed  this 
vibrant  Italian  artist  some  expression  of 
thftptrg  for  his  rich  contribution  to  our 
tradition. 

In  1950,  Mrs.  Murdock  published  a 
book  entitled.  "Constantino  Brumidl, 
Michelangelo  of  the  Capitol."  In  1961, 
she  donated  to  the  Government  some  of 
Brumldl's  working  sketches  so  that  they 
could  be  compared  with  the  masterpieces 
which  adorn  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  Capitol.  This  year  she  was  an  Ir- 
replaceable aid  to  those  of  us  who  worked 
to  have  a  bust  of  Brumidi  placed  in  the 
Capitol. 

Mrs.  Murdock  proved  to  be  not  only  a 
consistent  authority  on  the  history  of 
Brumidl  and  the  Capitol,  but  also  a  con- 
stant source  of  personal  inspiration.  She 
has  a  great  love  for  our  country  and  has 
devoted  much  of  her  exemplary  life  to 
helping  and  educating  our  people.  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  tlie 
thanks  of  all  who  treasure  our  national 
heritage  to  a  grand  American  lady,  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock.  Her  contribu- 
tions easily  rank  with  those  of  our  great 
women  patriots. 


Larger  State,  Federal  Grants  Needed  To 
Clean  Up  the  Merrimack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    »t.\SS.^CHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966         \ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution  of  the  Merrimack  River 
which  flows  past  a  number  of  Massa- 
chusetts communities  has  grown  increas- 
ingly serious  In  recent  years.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  something 
should  be  done,  but  at  the  moment  we 
have  Inadequate  resources  with  which  to 
do  the  mammoth  job  required. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  on 
May  14,  the  Lowell  Sun  highlighted  the 
need  for  prompt  action  on  the  Merri- 
mack. The  problem,  as  the  editorial 
points  out.  is  that  financing  now  avail- 
able Is  not  sufficient.  The  Sun  proposes 
a  Federal-State  matching  formula  that 
would  more  closely  resemble  the  existing 
90-10  formula  for  Federal  highway 
funds. 

This  proposal  is  similar  to  legislation 
can.  12458)  which  I  Introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  My  bill  would  provide  up  to  30 
percent  additional  Federal  contribution 


if  the  State  would  contribute  up  to  30 
percent.  When  thi.s  increment  of  60  per- 
cent was  added  to  the  present  authority 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
30  percent,  the  local  community  would 
be  left  with  a  burden  of  only  10  percent. 
I  agree  with  the  Sun  that  a  formula  of 
this  nature  is  essential  if  we  are  to  clean 
up  the  Merrimack  Fliver  whose  waters 
"are  the  lifeblocd  of  the  entire  area  to- 
day, ju.si  as  they  were  when  Lowell  was 
founded  in  the  early  IBOO's  and  the  power 
generated  by  the  stream  turned  the  mill 
wheels  that  made  possible  Louell's  de- 
velopment as  the  Spindle  City." 

I  hope  that  this  proposal  will  receive 
the  early  attention  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  above-mentioned  editorial 
follows: 

L.ARGER     StatF,     FTDEKAI.     GRANTS     NEEDED     To 

Clean  Up  the  Merrimack 
Tlie  question,  booted  about  for  the  last  40 
years,  as  to  whether  Lowell  and  all  other 
communities  along  the  Merrimack  river, 
should  take  positive  action  to  clean  up  the 
pcp;iute<l  mess  resulting  from  a  hundred  years 
or  more  of  misuse  of  the  strenm,  must  be 
answered  and  an.=iwered  In  the  affirmative 
w.thout  any  further  delay. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  now  where 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  already  depend  upon 
the  broad  Merrimack  to  provide  water  for 
home  consumption  and  for  industrial  and 
commercial  use.  With  the  demand  for  water 
growinR  every  year,  many  other  communities 
will  be  turning  to  the  Merrimack  or  its  tribu- 
taries, for  dependency  upon  wells  soon  will 
b^jcome  a  doubtful  and  an  expensive  answer 
to  the  problem. 

The  answer  to  the  question  came  during 
the  past  week  when  federal  officials  made  it 
most  clear  that  if  the  Commonwealth  of 
M.issachusetts  and  Its  communities  do  not 
act  to  clean  up  the  Merrimack  the  federal 
government  will,  and  they  made  it  clear  also 
that  federal  action  would  he  more  costly 
than  if  the  Job  were  tackled  by  the  local 
communities. 

The  waters  of  the  Merrimack  are  the  life- 
blixid  of  the  entire  area  today.  Just  as  they 
were  when  Lowell  wa£  fuunded  in  the  early 
1800s  and  the  power  generated  by  the  stream 
turned  the  mill  wheels  that  made  possible 
Lowell's  development  as  the  Spindle  City. 

Today  and  tomorrow  the  self-same  stream 
will  be  the  Ufeblood  In  a  different  manner, 
even  more  important,  for  the  water  will  be 
essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  community  and  to  provide  a  plentiful 
supply  of  clean  water  for  the  new  industries 
which  can  get  their  power  from  other  sources 
but  must  have  water  and  plenty  of  it  to 
turn  out  their  products. 

The  cle.-xning  up  of  the  Merrimack  Is  not 
gome  to  be  completed  In  a  year,  and  even 
after  the  Inflow  of  fresh  pollution  into  the 
stream  is  halted  It  will  take  some  time  for 
nature  to  clean  up  the  mess  which  100  years 
or  more  of  use  as  an  open  sewer  h;u.  caused, 
so  the  need  for  haste  Is  evident  when  we 
consider  how  the  population  of  this  area  Is 
growlr.s. 

Thinking  people  have  realized  the  problem 
for  many  years,  and  a-s  fnr  back  as  the  early 
1920s  proposals  were  made  to  have  a  trunk 
sewer  con.^^  true  ted  from  Lowell  to  the  sea  to 
carry  the  sewage  and  mill  waste  out  into  the 
ocean. 

Today  we  realize  we  cannot  dump  th!.'? 
waste  into  the  ocean  without  ruining  our 
entire  seacoast  by  cont<iminatlng  the  waters 
which  roll  in  on  the  shore  with  each  suc- 
ceeding tide-leavlns  a  stinking  waste  on  the 
sand  when  the  tides  go  out. 

It  win  be  a  big  and  an  expensive  task,  but 
It  must  be  done. 


However,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  cities 
and  towns  involved  should  be  called  upon  to 
shoulder  more  than  a  relatively  small  share 
of  the  cost. 

If  the  Commonwealth  Is  capable  of  spend- 
ing millions  to  provide  mass  trau.si>oruuion 
for  the  almost  exclusive  benefit  of  Greator- 
B^-ffiton.  and  if  the  federal  government  is  cap- 
able of  shouldering  the  burden  of  90  per  cent 
of  the  Interstate  highway  progriun.  cert;iin;y 
both  should  be  capable  of  sharing  more  of 
the  cost  of  this  river  cleanup  program  than 
eith-:'r  has  mentioned  up  to  the  present. 

The  Merrimack  Is  an  Interstate  river  and 
as  such  sliould  come  in  for  at  least  a  50  per 
cent  grant  from  the  federal  government.  As 
many  cities  and  towns  which  contribute 
heavily  to  the  Commonwealth  in  ta.xes  are 
Involved,  this  branch  of  government  cer- 
tainly should  provide  at  least  40  per  cent  of 
the  money  needed. 

With  federal  and  state  contributions  of 
90  per  cent,  the  burden  on  the  already 
heavily-taxed  cities  and  towns  would  be  more 
proportionate,  and  while  even  10  per  cent  of 
the  cost  runs  well  into  the  millions  for  the 
communities  from  New  Hampshire  to  the 
Atlantic,  It  could  be  borne  through  a  long- 
range  borrowing  program. 

As  we  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  Merri- 
mack must  be  cleaned  up  without  delay,  but 
It  never  will  be  done  properly  unless  both 
the  federal  and  state  governments  take  on 
their  shoulders  a  much  greater  part  of  the 
cost  than  is  now  offered. 


Contributions  by  Self-Employed  Individ- 
nals  to  Pension  Plans,  Etc. 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    RUCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Self- 
Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  In  1962, 
in  an  attempt  to  give  self-employed  per- 
sons near  parity  of  tax  treatment  on 
retirement  programs.  For  many  years, 
each  employer  had  been  allowed  a  full 
income  tax  deduction  on  contributions 
made  to  employees'  retirement  funds; 
but  the  self-employed  individual  was  not 
allowed  a  tax  deduction  for  contribu- 
tions to  his  own  retirement  fund. 

In  1962,  Congress  passed  the  Self- 
Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retirement 
Act,  intending  that  the  act  would  stimu- 
late the  creation  of  retirement  funds  by 
the  self-employed.  Such  has  not  been 
the  case.  In  1964,  for  example,  only 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  self- 
employed  took  advantage  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

Under  the  act  of  1962,  each  employer 
can  create  a  retirement  plan  for  his  em- 
ployees and  himself.  However,  while  the 
contributions  he  makes  to  hi!s  employees' 
retirement  benefits  are  100  percent  de- 
ductible, only  50  percent  of  his  contribu- 
tions toward  his  own  retirement  are  de- 
ductible. The  bill  before  us  will  remove 
this  limitation,  and  make  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  self-employed — the  account- 
ant, the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  small 
businessman — fully  deductible,  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  income  he  earns  or  $2,50ft 
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whichever  is  smaller.  In  plain  terms 
this  means  that,  for  example,  a  self- 
employed  individual  who  earris  S9  000 
this  year  will  be  able  to  put  $900  aside 
for  his  eventual  retirement-  and  will  be 
allowed  to  claim  a  $900  deduction  from 
his  gross  mcome.  rather  Uian  a  $450  de- 
duction as  in  years  past.  I  believe  that 
this  change  in  the  law  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  self-employed  business  and 
profe-ssional  people  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional DLstrict,  and  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  it. 

This  bill  will  also  eUmJnate  a  glaring 
discrimination  against  the  self-employed 
farmer  and  smaU  businessman  Under 
the  present  law,  self-employed  persons 
whose  income  comes  from  capital  and 
labor  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  •  They 
may  count  only  30  percent  of  their  total 
Income  under  the  retirement  law 

For  example,  farmers  earn  their  in- 
come both  from  their  hard  work  and  as 
a  return  on  the  money  they  have  invested 
in  land,  equipment,  seed  and  fertilizer. 

Presently,  if  a  'fanner  eanis  $9  000 
only  $2,700  of  his  Income  is  considered 
for  the  purpose  of  figuring  the  deduction 
he  is  allowed  for  retirement  contribu- 

^l°^nn3'-''  "^^'^"^  t^^t  on  a  cash  income 
of  $9,000,  the  farmer  is  allowed  a  maxi- 
mum deduction  of  $150.  although  he  mav 
be  putting  aside  much  more  toward  his 
retirement.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  when  passed,  the  same  farmer 
or  small  bus:ne.ssman,  will  be  eligible  for 
a  full  10  percent  deduction  of  his  earned 
income:  A  $900  deduction  in  this  case 

As  a  busines.sman  who  worked  to  build 
a  company  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  save 
for  the  education  of  my  four  children 
and  to  put  aside  some  money  for  my  re- 
tirement, I  know  how  difficult  it  can  be 
to  achieve  the.se  goals. 

I  firmly  believe  that  It  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage small  employers  and  profes- 
sional people  to  set  aside  retirement 
1  inds  for  themselves  as  well  as  their  em- 
ployees. Certainly  the  1962  act  has  not 
succeeded.  I  believe  this  bill  will  remove 
the  limitations  that  prevented  its  suc- 
cess.   I  shall  enthusiastically  vote  for  It 
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Robert  McNamara  has  been  less  than  candid 
in  admitting  the  shortcomings. 

This  lack  of  truthfulnees  Is.  to  a  great 
extent,  the  bone  of  contenUon  that  wmtIbb 
so  many  newspaper  editors  and  other*,  con- 
cerning the  Viet  Nam  war.  McNamara 
fpenas  more  than  half  the  US  taxpayers 
money  every  year.  i''»>er» 

As  a  defense  strategist,  liis  major  quali- 
fication coming  into  government  was  that  he 
had  been  a  whiz-bang  automobile  executive 
(It  will  be  remembered  he  went  out  to  Viet 
Nam  in  election  yeaj-  1964  and  was,  lust  be- 
fore the  vote,  telling  Americans  our  soldiers 
would  be  coming  home  the  next  year  ) 

For  those  who  have  forgotten  thLs  perfor- 
maaice  the  P-Ill  -fighter  plaiie  contract 
could  be  mentioned,  a  contract  which  went 
by  McNamaras  direction,  to  a  firm  which 
was  not  the  low  bidder. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  defense  chief  who 
should  be  limited  to  defense  administrative 
duties  largely,  is  so  immersed  in  politics  for- 
eign policy  and  the  role  of  White  House  as- 
sistant that  he  cannot  be  candid.  There  has 
been  a  lack  of  truthful  reporting  all  through 
the  Vietnamese  war,  and  shortages  of  arms 
p.us  manpower  problems,  should  be  openly 
admitted  and  discussed. 

Rather  than  trying  to  Justify  paying  for 
old  bombs  at  10  tunes  what  we  ^id  fhem 
lor.  for  example,  the  American  public  should 
be  given  the  full  tnith— by  the  man  and  the 
department  that  spends  over  fifty  billion 
rujiiuallv. 
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A  Buildup  for  Action  on  Reform  of  the 
Draft 


McNamara's  Guilt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    II.LIN0I3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  7.  1966 

of^h.^^^^^!:?^-    Mr-  Speaker,  one 
M  the  outstanding  publications  serving 

wWch  h^°  ^'"^^  ^  ^^^  ^°'*sh  American: 
fort^  •  ^  ^^™«^  *  reputation  for  its 
lorthnght  and  analytical  editorial  policy 
JfTv'*' "  '^i^^^onu.  as  a  continuation 
L^  remarks,  an  editorial  which  ap- 

McNamara's  Gtm.T 
m^Vlet^NVn^  men  now  fighting  and  dving 
trat«i  In^    '  '"^^  becoming,  at  times.  frusT 
bSnS.  „nH  P^^'^^^^1  by  shortages  in  fuse*. 

SS.tTd»'^''  f^''*"^  equlpment-n^ 
stent  or  developing.    Secretarj'  of  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANSAS 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
recently  was  spokesman  for  29  of  my 
Republcan  colleagues  in  a  series  of  state- 
ments calling  for  a  congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
correct  the  Inefficiencies  and  Inequities 
in  the  draft  which  we  revealed  In  our 
study.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  fine  editorial  on  tliis 
subject  which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Kansas  City  Star; 

A   BriLDtP  FOE  Action   on   Reform   of   the 
Draft 

It  is  doubtful  that  Uie  Selective  Service  sy^- 
tom  now  in  effect  a  full  quarter-century 
has  ever  been  as  controversial  as  it  is  todav 
The  present  concern  is  tied  directly  to  the 
undeclared  but  shooting  w.q.r  in  Vietn.im 
with  its  U.S.  combat  death  toll  of  more  than 
.i.DOO  and  Its  heavy  reliance  on  conscripted 
nian;iower.  j^'<-^ 

One   question   stands   out  in   all    the   d^s- 

It  is  not.  There  is  much  evidence  to  beixr 
out  their  criticism.  The  issue  has  been 
dramatized  even  further  by  Secretary  Mc- 
^amaras  recent  philosophical  speech  on 
miljtarv-  and  nonmilitary  service 

But  the  inequities  now  cau.sing  so  much 
;'h»  f,''.''''^^'^^-  They  existed  long  before 
the  United  States  became  greatly  involved 
in  the  Vietnam  bloodshed.  Previously,  how- 
e^er  there  was  relatively  little  public  int«>r- 
est  111  the  draft  or  how  it  works.  Thus  the 
^rf>!*  'iL/^®^  approved  a  4-year  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  law  after  only  lo 
mmutcfi  of  debate. 


Congress  w.as-and  still  Is-derellct  in  not 

fZ^,  i'""^,  "^^  ^^*  ^°'^  thorougWy 
Surely  legisatlon  that  affect*  either  diricUy 
or    indirecuy    the    lives    of   several    milUon 

Sfi/^'^  '''*'  '"  """  ^^  PerfuncS 
Three  montb.s  ago  the  chairman  of  the 
Huu.se  armed  services  committee.  Rep  L 
MF.NJEL  RivEKs.  promised  an  investlgauon  of 
the  Selective  Service  system  "shortly  ••    yZ 

mmlT  '^/'""  ^=^""8  ^^^  ^^^  K'vers  com! 
mitt<?e  to  suirt  its  hearings 

comntTf.'r  '"^  "^  "-^^^  ^^^  H'^'^e  and  Senate 
con  niit.ees  concerned  should  not  put  otT 
the  r  inquiries  untU  next  vear.  when  the 
draft  win  be  up  for  renewal.  Tht  Jme  to 
suu-t  as.cembling  facts  with  a  view  to  possible 
revamping  of  the  military  manpowor^tem 
i^jiow.  While  the  country  is  fired  up  over  the 

In  April   1964  President  Johnson  directed 
the  secret^ixy  of  defense  to  undertake  a  com- 

reTvJd';:','''"'-'^  °'  ''''  ^"^^  "^y^^*"^  '^'J^ 
rela^d  milit.ary  manpower  policies.     Now  it 

public  ne.M  month.  But.  m  drawing  on  the 
prelmunary  findings,  Secretary  M^amara 
sad  lv.t  March  th.at  "We  c^ot  lookTr' 
w.ird  to  discontinuation  of  the  draft  in  the 
coming  decade"  unlet*  changing  world  condi- 

rSar^orc'es;^"'"^^'^-^''-^   ^'^'^""^^'-   ^«    ^'- 

fa.rer  bj  legislative  changes.  CerUluly  the 
provisions  for  college  and  other  defermenu 
ne(>d   to  !.?  reexamined.     We   have   in   mmd 

"nH^o"?/""^  f*  ""^  "^^^'^^^^  ^'"-  deferment 
nnd  whether  college  students  should  be  de- 
fc^rrcd  indefinitely  while  those  un.able  to  con- 
tinue their  schooling  are  taken  for  possible 
combat  .servic-e.  Also,  the  lack  of  nationa! 
standards  for  dr.iit  eligibility  and  the  dis- 
crepancies  in   state-by-state    quotas 

These  are  complex  matters,  with  numerous 
factors  to  be  considered.  But  they  add  up  to 
a  major  national  problem  that  has  reeuikrly 
been  negiect^i  by  a  succession  of  a^lnis- 
tration,s  and  congresses.  At  Last  the  political 
atmosphere  seems  encouraging  for  dVaft  re- 
iorms.  anie  important  thing  is  to  surt  put- 
ting togotiier  the  necessary  information  now 


Alumnus  of  the  Year  Awarded  to  Maj. 
Roy  S.  Yonn; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

OF    LOnslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  May  7,  1966,  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Federation  presented  the 
1966  "Alumnus  of  the  Year"  award  to 
Army  Maj.  Floy  J.  Young,  a  Louisianian 
cited  for  his  valorous  conduct  in  Vietnam. 

I  feel  that  the  remarks  Major  Young 
made  on  tiiat  occasion  desene  repetition 
here.  In  his  respon.se  to  the  award  he 
said: 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  speech-  there 
are  others  here  who  can  do  that  far  better 
than  I.  But,  a  simple  "thank  you"  Is  not 
enough. 

May  I  s,ay  that  there  are  oUier  LSU  serv- 
icemen more  deserving  than  I:  indeed  all  of 
our  U.S.  fighting  men  Ui  Viet  Nam  are  doing 
a  difficult  Job  in  a  difficult  conflict;  they  are 
the  ones  who  deserve  as  much  recogmtlon  as 
it  is  possible  to  give. 

So.  I  do  not  accept  this  award  totfay  for 
myself;  I  accept  It  for  every  LSU  man  who 
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has  put  his  life  on  the  line  for  liberty  In  tbe 
Viet  Nam  conflict.  For  them,  I  lay  to  yoiu 
tcxtey  with  (leep«s^^ratltude,  th&nk  yen. 

For  myself,  I  o&n%ay  that  I  vouM  gladly 
trade  thla  award  and  every  rlbbom  on  my 
chest,  if  It  wcruld  guarantee  a  free  world 
UvlBg  In  pecuse.  But  peace  U  elusive,  and 
liberty  must  be  fought  for  when  tt  le  In 
Jeopardy.  Though  we  love  peace,  we  love 
liberty  more.  And  this  Is  the  reason  that  I 
aay  to  you,  on  behalf  of  all  servicemen,  thank 
you  fof  this  symbol  of  recognition,  for  your 
understanding  and  your  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  here  Is  a 
great  American  and  a  greater  man.  To 
him,  and  to  all  our  boys  in  southeast 
Asia,  I  say  thank  you.  Thank  you  for 
disrupting  your  home  so  that  other  fam- 
ilies may  hope  to  live  together  in  peace 
and  happiness.  Thank  you  for  risking 
your  life  to  save  mine. 


ItaliaB-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jui]fi  7,  1966 

liT.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12,  1966.  the  weekly  ItaUan-Amerlcan 
newq?eper,  H  Popolo  Italiano,  which  is 
published  in  Philadelphia,  carried  an 
article  of  timely  interest  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  article,  entitled  "The  Washington 
Scene."  points  out  that  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  is  not  recognized  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  processing  of 
claims,  while  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  and  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans enjoy  this  privilege. 

The  Italian-American  War  Veterans 
Is  an  organization  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1932.  and  counts  among  its 
members  such  distinguished  Americans 
as  Oov.  John  Volpe.  of  Massachu- 
setts; Judge  William  Cercone,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Congressman  Peter  Rodino, 
of  Hew  Jersey:  Eh-.  Edward  Re,  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Commission; 
and  coimtless  other  veterans  of  Italian 
descent  who  have  fought  with  valor  to 
protect  our  freedom  and  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Surely,  the  time  has  come  to  reevalu- 
ate policy  which  appears  to  deny  a  de- 
serving segment  of  our  population  the 
rights  which  others  now  enjoy.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  Insert  It  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Thi  Washington  Scene 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans 
marched  up  Capitol  HUl  recently  to  gain  rec- 
ognition for  their  organization  to  process 
claims  before  the  Veterans  Administration. 

They  walked  down  empty-handed.  De- 
spite the  efforts  of  Congressman  James  M. 
Haklzt  of  New  York  who  has  Introduced 
legislation    to    require    recognition    of    the 


Italian  War  Veterans  before  the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  obstinate  attitude  of  the 
Veterans  Administrator  has  not  changed. 

Various  veterans  groups  are  recognized  as 
spokesmen  and  representatives  of  their  war 
veteran  members,  but  not  so  the  Italian 
American  War  Vets.  This  group  whoso  mem- 
bers consist  of  Americans  of  Italian  nncestry 
who  fought  in  World  War  II.  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam have  been  reciigr.ized  in  manv  .suites  by 
state  law  New  York.  Penn.sy!vani.',  Con- 
necticut. Rhode  IshT-nd.  Ohio,  M.i.'.feachu- 
setts,  Florida,  California.  New  Jer.s.  y  have 
granted  Slate  chiu-ters.  However,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  Congress  by  not  act- 
ing on  legislation  before  it,  seems  opp)osed  to 
national  recognition  for  apparently  no  valid 
reason  since  cost  is  not  a  factor. 

For  a  veterans  organization  to  exist  It  must 
be  able  to  pre.sent  the  claims  of  Its  members 
when  needed  to  the  V.A,  Certain  other  vet- 
erans organizations  enjoy  this  privilege; 
namely  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Jewish  War  Veteran. 
Why  not  the  lulian  American  War  Vets? 
Why  the  discrimination? 

One  million  four  hundred  thousand  .Amer- 
icans of  Italian  ancestry  fought  In  World  War 
II  for  the  United  States.  Some  of  them 
gained  Congressional  reci.>gnitlon  with  medal 
of  honor;  stich  as  Peter  Dalessandro  Of 
Watervliet.  N.  Y..  John  Basllone.  the  nation's 
only  double  winner  of  our  country's  highest 
honor.  Gino  Merll.  of  Pennsylvania.  Many 
lUiUan  Americans  demon.strated  their  loyalty 
In  Korea  and  many  are  now  fighting  with 
valor  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  our  heroes  have 
J  Dined  the  Italian  American  War  Veterans. 
If  they  wish  to  join  with  their  buddies  In  the 
Italian  .American  War  Vets  after  they  are 
honorably  discharged,  they  find  that  their 
crganlzation  is  denied  the  right  to  represent 
them  before  the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  recent  convention  In  Washington  on 
March  18.  19,  and  20  by  the  Italian  Amer- 
ican War  Vets  failed  to  gain  for  them  their 
objective  despite  the  urgent  plea  of  their  na- 
tional commander.  Anothony  LoPopolo  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johrtson.  This  group, 
and  many  other  Italian  American  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Sons  of  Italy  In  America 
have  expres-sed  their  unqualified  support 
for  our  Commander  In  chief.  President  John- 
S'Dn.  by  i>assing  resolutions  supporting  the 
FTesldent's  Vietnam  policy  wholeheartedly. 
This  support  Is  In  marked  contrast  to  the  ac- 
tions of  those  college  boys  who  despite  de- 
ferment of  Inductions  to  complete  their 
schooling,  burn  their  draft  cards.  This  sup- 
port contrasts  vividly  from  the  policy  of 
those  groups  which  have  usurped  the  name 
Americans  and  criticized  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  contain  Commumsm.  The  excuse  of 
the  right  to  dissent  renders  a  disservice  to 
our  fighting  men.  Liberty  does  not  bestow 
upon  a  person  the  right  falsely  to  yell  Are 
in  a  crowded  theatre 

A  great  New  York  daily  newspaper  used 
to  print  dally  a  patriotic  statement  by  Ste- 
phen Decatur  of  yesteryear.  It  was  "May  our 
country  always  bo  In  the  right,  but  our  coun- 
try right  or  wrong  " 

The  Italian  American  War  Veterans  Is 
not  a  fly-by  night  orpanlzatlon.  It  was  first 
Incorporated  in  Connecticut  in  19.32  and  has 
spread  to  at  Iea.st  nine  states.  Among  Its 
members  are  men  such  as  Governor  John 
Volpe  of  Ma<«achu.setts.  Gino  Merll.  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  winner.  Judge 
William  Cercone  of  Allegheny  County,  Pitts- 
biu'gh,  Penn.sylvania.  Congressman  Peteb 
Rodino  of  New  Jersey,  General  Ralph  Pala- 
dlno.  Dr.  Edward  Re.  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Commission,  Raymond  Pettine 
of  Rhode  Island,  John  Nave  of  Svr.icase,  New 
York. 

In  addition  to  fighting  for  the  right  of 
representation,  the  Italian  American  War 
Vets  are  fighting  for  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  denied  them  and  granted  to 
other  veterans  gToupw  such  as. 


1.  the  printing  of  an  annual  national  con- 
vention proceedings  as  House  doctunent  un- 
der section  44  U.S.C.  27  B 

2.  the  acquisition  of  rifles  for  funeral  cere- 
monials and  other  purposes  under  10,  US  C. 
4683 

3.  Incorporation  under  a  Federal  charter 
for  an  erection  of  a  national  shrine. 

Mr.  V.A.  Administrator  to  whom  Congress      , 
last  year  entrusted  five  billion  four  hundred      * 
eighty-eight  million  dollars  for  veterans  ad- 
ministration, cease  and  desist  this  act  of  dis- 
crimination.    Recognize  this  group  immedi- 
ately. 

In  this  era  when  billions  are  being  spent 
to  give  equal  opportunity  to  all,  let  us  have 
equal  Justice  for  all  legitimate  veterans 
groups.  Recognize  the  right  of  members  of 
veterans  organlaatlons  to  choose  their  own 
spokesman  to  prosecute  their  claims  before 
the  V_A.  In  the  American  way.  Simple  Justice 
and  decent  regard  for  their  wartime  con- 
tributions to  America  require  no  less. 


One-Party  Rule  Leads  to  Chaos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iu,iNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  monthly  column  he  stresses 
the  need  for  the  end  of  one-party  rule, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  heartily  agree.  I 
have  imanimous  consent  that  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Rockford  Morn- 
ing Star  of  June  5  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Public  support  for  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  sunk  to  Its  lowest  point  since  he 
took  office. 

If  the  present  downward  trend  continues, 
the  presidential  coattalls  that  pulled  Demo- 
cratic candidates  along  to  overwhelming 
victory  In  1964  wlU  drag  them  down  to 
devastating  defeat  in  1966. 

It  Is  the  critical  leaUershlp  gap  In  Wash- 
ington which  is  costing  the  P»resldent  support 
across  the  country. 

He  has  lost  the  leadership  of  the  free 
world. 

He  has  lost  the  leadership  of  his  own  party. 

He  has  lost  the  leadership  of  the  economy. 

Unless  the  President  can  pull  an  election- 
year  rabbit  out  of  his  hat  this  fall,  he  will 
lose  the  leadership  of  the  nation  In  1968— 
and  the  Democratic  candidates  who  clamored 
to  run  with  him  In  1964  wUl  be  running 
away  from  him  In  1966. 

POOR    SOLtmONS 

The  country  is  reaping  the  conseqiiencM 
of  one-party  government — second-rate  pana- 
ceas for  problems  that  cry  out  for  first-rate 
solutions. 

Unless  the  leadership  gap  Is  closed,  we  are 
headed  for  a  major  recession  In  the  United 
States  and  a  major  defeat  In  Southeast  Asia. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  close  the  leader- 
ship gap. 

The  deeply  divided  Democratic  Party  hai 
demonstrated  that  it  cannot  provide  tin 
leadership  America  needs.  Only  by  strength- 
ening the  RepubUcan  opposition  in  Congrew 
can  the  leadership  gap  be  closed. 

In  the  Viet  Nam  crisis,  the  President  K 
losing  public  support,  not  because  the  people 
oppose  his  policy,  but  because  they  simply  do 
not  know  what  that  policy  Is. 

The  American  people  are  confused  about 
Viet  Nam,  and  the  Indecision  In  the  White 
House  and  deep  Democratic  division  In  the 
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House  and  Senate  have  added  to  that  con- 
lu-sion. 

The  policy  of  dissident  Democrats  Is  to 
end  the  w.ir  with  appeasement.  The  admin- 
istration's policy  is  an  endless  war  without 
appeasement.  Both  are  half  wrong  and  half 
right.  What  Anierica  needs  Is  a  policy  which 
will  end  the  w.tj  without  nppeixsement. 

The  President  has  not  yet  learned  that  you 
cannot  fight  a  war  by  consensus.  There  Is 
no  military  strategy  that  wiu  satisfy  both 
those  who  Want  to  win  and  Uiofe  who  want 
to  run. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  fighting  the 
kind  of  war  the  enemy  wants.  The  enemy 
wants  a  land  w.u-  and  a  long  war;  they  want 
to  bleed  America  white. 

We  must  not  faU  into  this  trap. 

WAR    RISK    GREATER 

The  longer  the  war  goes  on,  the  greater 
the  chances  for  disintegration  in  war-weary 
South  Viet  Nam  and  the  greater  the  risk 
of  Worid  War  III— because  of  the  Inevitable 
growth  of  Red  China's  nuclear  capability 

The  Johnson  administration  has  held  back 
from  adopting  the  only  strategy  which  wlU 
reduce  American  casualties  and  end  this  war 
with  the  least  risk  of  World  War  III 

We  must  quarantine  the  aggressor  In  North 
Viet  Nam  by  reducing  their  war-making  ca- 
pacity through  air  strikes  on  aU  military  tar- 
gets, and  by  cutting  off  the  flow  of  supplies 
from  the  sea  through  mining  the  harbor  of 
Haiphong. 

The  crisis  In  leadership  has  produced  two 
grim  results. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  the  President 
has  been  unable  to  unite  his  own  party  in 
time  of  war.  For  the  first  time  In  history  the 
bnited  States  is  fighting  a  war  for  freedom 
without  the  support  of  our  European  allies 
vVe  are  the  loneliest  nation  in  the  worid 

Not  only  has  the  Johnson  Administration 
failed  to  persuade  our  allies  to  help  us  fight 
the  enemy  in  South  Viet  Nam,  it  has  failed  to 
convince  them  to  stop  trading  with  and  aid- 
ing the  enemy  In  North  Viet  Nam 

In  1965,  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  to  the  port 

xT.^^P  '°"^  '"''^  carried  In  merchant  ships  of 
NATO  countries. 

Apart  from  Viet  Nam.  the  crisis  In  Ameri- 
can leadership  is  evident  around  the  worid 
Respect  for  the  United  States  is  at  an  all- 
time  low  on  every  continent  of  the  globe 

Item:  Eight  American  fishing  vessels  have 
been  seized  In  International  waters  this  year 
and  held  for  tribute  by  Panama,  Colombia 
and  Peru,  and  the  United  States  has  done 
nothing. 

,J^^"^'J^  January.  Cuba  declared  Itself  the 
international  cle.aring  house  for  Communist 
wars   of   liberation"    on    three    continents 
America  s  reaction :  Silence 

anrt't'^'  't^'^  ^^  ^^''^'^^'^  '^"<1  disintegrating 
and  the  Johnson  Administration  has  made 
no  move  to  rebuild  It. 

t^n,!^'^'  ^°J^^  ^"-'^  ^'^'^^  "^  "»'s  administra- 
tion there  have  been  twice  as  many  attacks 
on  U.S.  In.^tallatlons  and  property  abroad 
«  occurred  In  the  first  60  years  of  this  ce^ 

otw'l'''  ""  ''"■'  ^'^■"'  ''^'  '"'ithout  news  of  an- 
br,^  Amencnn  emba.ssy  being  stoned,  a  ii- 

CZ^ZfuZT"  °'  "^"^'"^^  -bassador 

Rst^rin  I^f  ^^}^  "^  '*^*-^  ^"^ft^  toward  dis- 
tal !r  '"  ^■^'"-^°'-  ^^<-^  Of  a  firm  hand  on  the 
sea  oMnn  ,f  ""i;"^^  «t  home  wallows  In  a 
sea  of  innation  for  the  same  reason 

urt^Vif"„'"°."^  '^'^^^  °*h«'"  Repnblicans.  I 
En  h      Pf^^I'^™*  to  declare  war  on  In- 
nation by  submitting  a  responsible  budget 
and  h^.    •  ^^  «"''™l"e<l  an  Irresponsible  one 
WT  for  ";?,  ^^'"^  ^^  °"  *^^  P^""--  ^bo  must 

oThprT^'  'I'^thlng,  rent,  medical  care  and 
other  essential  Items. 

ec^nm?^''  economics  has  become  the  old 
economics-war  and  Inflation. 
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Instead  of  becoming  a  pillar  of  strength  in 
combating  the  threats  to  the  economy  the 
administration  has  become  a  troika  of  cor- 
fiusion-  speaking  in  three  voices  and  pullin'jr 
in  three  directions. 

CONr-LICTtNG    OPINIONS 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board  leadership  calls 
for  tax  hikes  and  economic  restraint  the 
Treasury  sees  no  need  for  either,  and  the 
White  House  watches  and  waits 

The  crisis  In  leadership  in  Wruihington 
has  produced  a  crisis  in  confidence  in  the 
business  community.  Thus,  while  prices 
rise,  the  stock  market  flounders;  while  the 
econ.imy  booms,  economists  talk  of  recession 

Unless  the  Administration  assumes  a  de- 
ci.'^ive  role  of  leadership  and  responsibility  in 
economic  matters,  the  dollar  will  be  in  deadly 
Jeopardy,  and  the  nation  will  be  headed  for 
a  major  recession  in  1967. 

The  administration's  economic  brinkman- 
ship risks  plunging  the  nation  Into  a  war  on 
prosperity. 

The  lack  of  leadership  has  been  evident  .as 
well  In  the  massive  mismanagement  of  the 
poverty  program— where  we  see  the  ugly 
spectacle  of  politicians  making  a  profit  otu  of 
the  poor. 

In  many  communities  across  the  nation 
the  war  on  poverty  has  become  a  mel.incholy 
mess.  •' 

In  all  these  areas  of  national  concern— 
Viet  Nam.  NATO,  Latin  America,  the  econ- 
omy—Republicans have  offered  constructive 
criticism    and    constructive    proposals. 

LIST    PROPOSAI^ 

Among  the  many  proposals  advanced  by 
Republicans  In  this  session  of  Congress  are 

Proposals  to  end  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  wi'h- 
out  api>easement. 

Proposals  to  rebuild  the  NATO  alliance 

Proposals  to  vidn  the  war  against  inflation 
and  halt  the  war  against  prosperity 

Proposals  to  take  the  politicians  out  of  the 
poverty  program  and  put  the  poor  into  it 

But  their  criticism  has  gone  unheard  and 
their  proposals  unheeded  because  the  Repub- 
lican voice  on  Capitol  Hill  is  too  weak  This 
weakness  Is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  quality 
but  because  of  a  lack  of  quantity— and  th.at 
voice  can  be  strengthened  only  by  Increasing 
the  number  of  Republicans  In  the  House  and 
Senate. 

The  country  has  never  been  In  greater  need 
of  great  leadership.  We  need  It  to  stave  off 
disaster  in  Asia  and  to  stave  off  recession  at 
home. 

But  history  has  shown  again  that  great 
leadership  wUl  never  emerge  from  the  stag- 
nation of  one-party  government. 

NEXD    OPPOSITION 

We  need  a  strong,  loyal  opposition  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  force  the  ViTilte  House  to  act 
when  It  would  vacillate,  to  stand  Arm  when 
It  would  retreat. 

H  ^'l^^  a  vigorous  and  loyal  opposition, 
debating  the  issues  and  demanding  action 
can  force  the  President  to  flU  the  vacuum  of 
leadership  at  home  and  abroad  which  has 
developed  during  his  Administration 


Harmony  Man  Keepi  U.S.  Foreign  Aid  in 
Tune 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1966 

Mr  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
Include  the  following : 
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IFrom  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)   Pioneer  Press. 

May  29,  1966) 
State  Dep-\rtmekt  Unwraps  IGA:  Harmoivt 

•NUN   Kelps   U.S.   Foreicn   Aid   ik   Tunb 

(By  AU>ert  Ei^ele.  Pioneer  Press,  V/ashlngton 

bureau) 

WASHiNGTo.v.-The  folks  around  Harmony 
Minn.,  knew  that  Howard  Haugerud  had 
pone  pretty  far  In  the  worid  since  leaving 
t.icir  twwn  to  fight  in  the  war  back  in  1942 

They  knew  he  had  an  important  Job  with 
the  state  department  in  Washington  and 
some  Of  them  even  knew  he  had  ^methlng 
to^do  With  checking  up  on  America's  foreign 

But  until  last  week,  when  the  State  De- 
partment decided  to  take  the  wraps  off  a 
lilUe-known  investigative  agencv.  there 
weren't  many  people— not  even  in  Wash.ng- 
t<>n-who   knew   Just  what   Haugerud   did 

Now  they  know.  His  title  is  deputy  inspec- 
tor general  of  foreign  assistance  and  for  the 
ast  three  years  he's  been  traveling  all  over 
the  worid  finding  how  billions  of  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  are  being  spent 

Haugerud.  who  holds  Uie  rank  of'.Tssistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  reports  directly  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  Inspector 
Gerieral  J.  K.  Mansfield,  has  the  Job  of 
policing  all  foreign  assistance  including  mih- 

fr^om''"""'''''  ^^*  ^^^^  '^^^  °'  ^'^  ^""^ 
Last  week,  at  the  urging  of  Congress,  Rusk 

released  the  first  rundown  of  the  heretofore 

secret  operations  of  the  office  of  inspector 

general — commonly  called  IGA. 

IGA   InvesUgations   in   some   85   countries 

uiicovered  some  startling  facts.     The  report 

fc^r'T^i^K*  """  '^  ^'^  ^°'"°^*^'*  ^^'•e«  years 
ago,  IGA  has  lunong  other  things- 

Caused  cancellation  of  a  40-miIlion-dniiar 
China  *    ^""^    project    in    Nationalist 

Discovered  a  submarine  communications 
cable  built  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1956  for 
nation  and  since  forgotten; 

Questioned  plans  by  the  defense  depart- 
ment and  the  agency  for  international  devel- 
opment to  buiid  a  telecommunications  sys- 
tem in  Korea,  resulting  In  elimination  of  a 
project  estimated  to  cost  7  million  dollars 

Arranged  for  5  million  dollars  In  U  8  - 
owned  German  marks,  which  were  lying  idle 
in  Libya,  to  be  put  Into  Interest -bearing 
bank  accounts; 

Made  an  analysis  of  counter-lnsurgencv 
food  shipments  to  Vietnam  which  resulted 
in  elimination  of  almost  5  mllhon  dollars  of 
unnecessary  commodities. 

These  were  Just  the  more  sensational  Items 
in  the  report,  and  according  to  Haugerud 
represent  only  "the  tip  of  an  Iceberg."  But 
taken  together,  the  IQA's  power  to  invesU- 
gate  and  even  stop  enUre  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams has  saved  millions  of  dollars  and 
more  Importantly,  has  helped  more  c^f  our 
foreign  aid  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  Intended.  ^^ 

Haugerud,  whose  father  still  farm*  near 
Harmony  and  whose  brother  Nell  Is  sheriff 
of  Fillmore  county,  personally  uncovered 
many  of  the  abuses  cited  in  the  report. 

To  do  his  sleuthing,  he  estimates  he 
tra\eled  about  150.000  miles  last  year  and 
expects  to  travel  as  much  this  year  '  But 
travel  Is  nothing  new  to  him. 

The  41 -year-old  Haugerud  left  Harmony 
when  he  was  17,  Joining  the  army  air  corps 
Aft«r  the  war,  he  went  to  Kansas  State 
college  for  two  years,  got  married  to  a  Kansas 
girl,  and  then  went  back  in  the  army  when 
the  Korean  conflict  broke  out. 

After  spending  three  years  In  EuTx>pe  and 
the  Far  East,  he  returned  to  his  home  state 
and  decided  to  finish  college.  He  went  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  studied 
poutlcal  science  and  Journalism,  graduating 
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While  working  for  the  DFL  paxty  In  Mln- 
neapoUB  during  bis  college  years,  Haugerud 
met  tb«n-€«n.  Httbxxt  Humfhskt,  who  asked 
him  to  Join  his  staff  when  he  graduated. 
Haugerud  stayed  on  Humfhsxt's  staff  until 
1050,  then  became  a  staff  member  of  the 
govemm>ent  operations  subcommittee. 

He  finally  got  back  to  the  army  In  1961 
when  he  became  deputy  undersecretary  for 
International  affairs.  He  Joined  the  Inspec- 
tor general's  office  In  1963. 

Even  though  he  has  uncovered  many 
abuses  In  the  foreign  aid  program.  Haugerud 
•an  believes  deeply  In  the  program. 

"Most  people  who  administer  our  foreign 
assistance  program  in  the  field  are  good, 
dedicated  Americans  trying  to  do  a  good  Job 
under  pretty  adverse  circumstances."  he 
feels. 

"They  try  to  do  what's  right  and  they 
take  great  pride  In  their  Jobs.  Sure,  you 
find  some  exceptions  as  in  any  organization. 
but    generally,    they're    pretty    outstanding. 

"Sometimes  I  think  we  expect  too  much 
of  our  fcx'eign  aid.  We  can't  expect  It  to 
be  our  foreign  policy,  although  It  certainly 
can  aid  It.  The  peace  corps  Is  one  outfit 
Where  our  foreign  aid  dollar  Is  being  very 
well  spent,  and  the  other  areas  are  being 
tightened  up  considerably." 

In  the  summer.  Haugerud  and  his  family 
spend  a  few  weeks  at  a  lake  near  EHy.  Minn., 
where  he  can  enjoy  his  only  hobby,  fishing. 

His  oldest  ■on.  Mark,  10,  attends  Mankato 
State  college.  His  other  children  are  13.  9 
and  4  months. 


Former     President     Dwight     Eisenhower 
Visits  Kansas  ■ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr,  Speaker,  former  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Eisenhower  was  in  Kansas 
last  weekend  and  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Kansas  State 
University  In  Manhattan. 

While  In  Kansas  for  this  recognition, 
General  Elsenhower  visited  his  boyhood 
home  in  Abilene  where  he  and  his  five 
brothers  grew  to  manhood.  The  home 
Is  a  part  of  the  Eisenhower  Center  which 
1«  fast  becoming  one  of  the  Nation's  top 
tourist  attractions. 

The  last  of  our  buildings  comprising 
the  center  has  just  been  completed.  This 
is  the  meditation  chapel  which  joins  the 
bcune,  the  museum  and  the  library  to 
complete  the  complex. 

Jessie  Ash  Amdt,  herself  a  Kansan, 
has  Just  written  ^  Jne  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  about  the 
Elsenhower  Center  ami  I  feel  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  bring  this  st«y  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleaguii^  at  a^ime  when  many 
families  are  plafmlng  t^lr  vacations  and 
will  want  to  l^lude  Abilene  In  their  va- 
cation trip  so  toat  they  can  see  the  Eisen- 
hower Oenten^^i^^ 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  that  Ihis  article  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix ofi  the  Record  : 


[Prom  the  Christian  Selene*  Monitor 
Junes,  19661 

ElSENMOWXR      CXNTBR      GROWS,      ALONG     WlTK 

Visrroas'  Roster 
(By  Jessie  Ash  Amdt) 

ABtLENT:,  Kans. — Time  turned  back  a  dec- 
ade or  two  as  I  boarded  the  Union  Pacific's 
Portland  Rose  In  Kansas  City.  The  train  was 
going  to  Portland,  Ore.,  but  I  was  getting  off 
at  Abilene. 

It  was  ILke  the  old  days  of  delightful  train 
travel.  I  was  helped  into  a  clean,  wlde- 
wlndowed  coach  by  a  smiUnp  porter  wearing 
a  frefih  white  Jacket  over  his  uniform,  and 
greeted  by  a  genial  conductor  who  called 
some  of  his  regular  passengers  by  name  as 
he  took  their  tickets. 

The  seats  were  spaciou.';  and  comfortable 
like  those  In  the  first-class  section  of  Jet 
fiirllners  The  colors  were  in  soft  tones  of 
brown   and   beige   with   yellow  accent-";. 

COUNTRY.SIX1E    RE.MKMEFRED 

The  windows  provided  a  view  of  broad. 
rolling  prairies  from  which  wheat,  com.  and 
alfalfa  would  be  harvested,  big  silos  and 
comfortable  farmhovises,  and  an  occasional 
prosperous-looking  small  town,  with  tall 
grain  elevators  rather  than  skyscrapers 
reaching  toward  the  clear  blue  above. 

Ribbons  of  broad  highway  paralleled  the 
tracks  and  then  were  lost  In  the  hlUs,  only  to 
tppear  apiin.  Speeding  along  them  were 
cars  and  trucks,  many  boiind  cross-country 
in  one  direction  or  the  other 

This  was  Kansas,  the  heart  of  America, 
where  I  grew  up.  And  In  the  heart  of 
Kansas — .Abilene,   my   destination. 

FCRXI.SHINCS    iIetMNED 

Just  two  blocks  from  the  Union  P*aclflc 
tracks  here,  on  Southeast  Fourth  Street,  and 
two  miles  south  of  Intersuite  Highway  70  and 
US  Hiphway  40,  is  a  landmark  that  Is  close  to 
.\bileiie's  hcart^ — the  Elsenhower  Center. 

Last  year  it  drew  300.000  vlstors  from 
every  state  of  the  Union  and  92  countries. 

Visitors  this  summer  will  see  a  new  build- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  modest  white  house 
where  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  his 
five  brothers  grew  to  manhood — the  Eisen- 
hower Museum  with  priceless  momentoe  of 
his  career  as  General  and  President,  and  the 
Presidential  Library  housing  his  papers. 

The  new  attraction  Is  Meditation  Chapel. 
Just  completed  and  the  final  building  In  the 
center  complex.  It  stands  west  of  the  library 
facing  it. 

ADDPJ^tS    INSCRIIiED 

On  the  op;K>slte  side  of  the  drive  that 
divules  the  rectangle  are  the  General's  boy- 
hood home,  with  the  same  furnishings  the 
family  u.>^ed.  and  beynnd  this  the  museum 
hoiLslng  his  doctunents  and  papers  valued 
at  more  th.m  $3  million. 

Billowy  white  clouds  floated  across  the 
bright  blue  Kansas  sky  as  we  drove  along 
the  mall  of  Elsenhower  Center.  A  warm. 
gusty  wind  lifted  the  flag  and  stirred  the 
big  elms  In  front  of  the  white  house  where 
David  and  Ida  Stover  Elsenhower  reared 
their  s\x  sons. 

At  the  f;u-  end  of  the  mall  stood  a  group 
of  h.ind.=ome  pylon.'',  four  given  by  the  Kan- 
sas Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  fifth  by  the  Kansas  Soroptlmlsts. 

Oppo.<;lte  the  site  of  the  home  stands  the 
new  white  ci-.apel  It  was  designed  by  Jamee 
C  Canole.  Kansas  State  Architect,  who  also 
designed  the  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  Presi- 
dential Library  The  chapel  isn't  for  serv- 
ices, an  inscription  notes,  but  Is  &  "Place  of 
Mediation." 

Within  are  a  few  ixws  for  thoeo  who  wish 
to  reflect  quietly.  There  Is  no  altar.  On 
a  stone  slab  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  lighted 


from  above.  Is  Inscribed  General  Ei.sen- 
hower's  address  at  his  first  Inauguration  as 
President. 

The  exterior  Is  of  native  "Cottonwood" 
stone,  quarried  near  Cottonwood  Falls  in 
Chase  County,  Kansas.  The  Interior  Is  of 
beige  travertine  marble. 

Six  12x2-foot  windows  on  either  side  have 
abstract  designs  In  ambers,  reds,  and  blues. 
simulating  the  light  and  shadow  of  the 
plains.  Two  vertical  glass  panels  In  the  oak 
doors  at  the  east  and  the  7x25 ',i -foot  main 
window  toward  the  west  are  In  the  same 
09lors. 

Mrs.  Odell  Prather  of  Philadelphia.  arti£t 
for  the  windows,  designed  them  of  '•4 -Inch 
faceted  glass  with  edges  chipped  to  produce 
a  Jewel-like  sparkle. 

In  the  belfry  Is  a  carillon  which  may  be 
played  manually  or  by  tape.  Tapes  are  to 
be  played  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  and 
an  additional  one  has  been  selected  for  use 
at  Christmas. 

A  sharp  spire  of  anodized  aluminum  rises 
above  the  belfry,  contrasting  with  the  ex- 
tended gable  roof  of  varlegtited  green  tile, 

BBCOliECnONS    SHARED 

Ea£t  of  the  chapel  stands  a  pagoda  sup- 
ported by  four  plyons.  The  chapel  and 
grounds — about  a  city  block  In  size — have 
been  deeded  to  the  federal  government's 
General  Services  Administration,  which  will 
maintain  them  as  well  as  the  library. 

General  Elsenhower,  who  receives  an  hon- 
orary degree  at  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan,  this  year.  Is  expected  to  come  to 
Abilene  for  the  formal  opening. 

Although  there  Is  strength  and  dignity  In 
the  simple  lines  of  the  buildings,  there  Is  also 
a  feeling  of  friendliness  and,  In  the  museum 
and  home,  an  Informality  that  reflect  the 
character  of  the  man  they  honor. 

Perhaps  It  Is  because  the  Eisenhower 
homestead,  separated  from  the  museum  only 
by  a  lawn  and  flower  garden,  sets  the  key. 
Or  perhaps  because  Earl  Endacott,  director 
of  the  musetma,  and  his  wife,  Grace  WUkle 
Endacott,  hostess  at  the  homestead,  have 
long  known  the  Elsenhower  family. 

CAREERS  TRACED 

They  speak  of  them  as  friends,  not  Just 
pubUc  flgxiree,  Mr.  Endacott's  talks  bring 
events  of  the  recent  yesterdays  close  to  the 
many  groups  of  young  people  who  visit  the 
museum  today,  making  history  live  for  them. 

When  I  was  there,  I  recalled  the  time  when 
the  modest  white  frame  hotise  was  still  the 
Elsenhower  family  home. 

I  can  still  remember  Father  Elsenhower, 
friendly,  quiet,  soft-spoken,  his  graying  hair 
parted  in  the  middle,  and  a  conservative  bow 
tie  worn  above  his  dark  suit.  And  Mother 
Elsenhower,  wearing  a  crisp  cotton  frock  and 
her  hair  caught  In  a  bun  at  the  back,  as  she 
werit  briskly  about  her  errands. 

These  parents  could  hardly  have  dreamed, 
as  they  watched  their  sons  at  work  and  play 
on  these  grounds,  that  one  would  some  day 
be  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Armlei, 
a  university  president,  and  President  of  tbe 
United  States;  another,  president  of  a  gre»t 
university;  and  all  prominent  citizens. 

Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  Is  president  of  Johni 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore;  Edgar,  an  at- 
torney in  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Earl,  a  newspapB 
publisher  In  La  Grange,  111.  Two,  who  haw 
passed  on,  were  Arthur,  a  banker  In  Kansu 
City,  Mo.,  and  Roy,  a  druggist  In  Junction 
City.  Kan. 

FOUNDATION    ORGANIZED 

There  were  no  girls  In  the  family,  so  th» 
boys  helped  their  mother  In  the  house  and 
with  the  fl.ower  g^arden,  as  well  as  helplnf 
their  father  with  the  vegetable  garden  on  tbi 
lot  behind  the  house.    There  the  Elsenhoww 
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Muaetma  now  stands.  Under  glass,  near  the 
flower  garden,  is  the  staff  car  used  by  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  at  SHAPE. 

After  the  passing  of  Mother  Elsenhower 
in  1946.  the  heirs  deeded  the  home  and 
grounds  to  the  Elsenhower  Foundation,  orga- 
nized by  a  group  of  leading  citizens  the  year 
before. 
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also  their  parents,  more  aware  of  the  cul- 
ture and  needs  of  the  many  nations  of 
this  world,  and  better  equip  these  young 
people  to  meet  the  challenges  that  our 
position  of  world  leadership  will  certainly 
bring  forth.  I  enthusiastically  support 
this  bill. 


International  Education  Act  of  1966 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6.  1966 
Mr.  VIVIAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H.R.  14643,  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966. 

Early  this  year,  with  others,  I  intro- 
duced a  companion  bill  to  the  one  before 
us  today.  I  strongly  support  this  bill  for 
I  believe  It  wiU  help  alleviate  a  serious 
defect  in  college  and  university  currlcu- 
lunxs  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  two  decades,  the 
United  States  has  been  the  most  power- 
ful Nation  on  earth.  In  the  course  of  our 
international  activities  during  this  pe- 
riod, Americans  by  the  millions  have 
served  in  the  armed  services,  and  thou- 
sands have  served  in  our  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, and  in  our  Agency  for  International 
Development  missions  and  Peace  Corps 
contingents  In  virtually  every  naUon  on 
earth.  Today,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  fighting  men  are  engaged  in  a  war 
In  Vietnam. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Americans,  all  of 
us,  know  appallingly  little  about  the  na- 
Uons  of  the  world  with  which  we  are  so 
involved.  How  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  have  ever  studied  Asian  history 
or_^culture?  How  many  of  us  have 
studied  the  history  of  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  during  our  university  days'  I 
would  venture  that  the  number  of  us 
who  have  studied  these  lands  is  very 
small  indeed. 

-nie  goal  of  this  legislation  is  very  sim- 
ple, Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  14643  will  author- 
ize slgmflcantly  increased  funds  for  sup- 
port of  training  and  teaching  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  in  the 
aKlrs^^    disciplines    of    international 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  involvement  in  in- 
ternational alTairs  is  not  going  to  de- 
pHl^i""""*^  *^^  '^^"^"S  years  and  dec- 
aaes;  the  opposite  is  almost  certainly 
,™^'.  9"^  involvement  with  the  almost 
rif  f  ^^Pe"dent  states  on  this  planet 
certainly  will  Increase. 

DoSti^^f^""'"^^  °^  P^^^  '^""^s  as  a  cor- 
Ked  °Sf.^;..^^^^.„^.  Pf°;---ally 


Dedication  of  the  Nicholas  Abdallah 
Auditorium,  Balch  School,  South  Nor- 
wood, Mast. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 
Mr.  BURICE.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  5.  1966.  it  was  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  attend  and  address  the 
dedication    of    the    Nicholas    Abdallah 
Auditorium,   a   recent   addition   to   the 
Balch  School  in  South  Norwood,  Mass 
Ceremonies  were  held  to  name  the  audl- 
tonum  in  memory  of  the  late  beloved 
Nicholas  Abdallah,  father  of  Selectman 
John    A.   Abdallah.     Additions   to    the 
Balch  School  also  included  a  beautiful 
g^nasium.    Many  of  the  leading  public 
officials  of  State,  county,  and  town  gov- 
ernments were  in  attendance.    The  audi- 
torium was  filled  to  capacity.   The  theme 
of  the  speaking  program  was  established 
by  Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Lane,  principal  of  the 
Balch  School,  when  in  eloquency  she  re- 
cited "The  House  by  the  Side  of  the 
Road,'  comparing  the  immortal  words 
of  Sam  Walter  Foss   with   the  life  of 
Nicholas  Abdallah. 


t«ii„„^ — V  "'^   "   piuxessionaily 

S  "?  f"^^eer.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
^ve  abroad  a  number  of  times.  On 
Sn.' nV  f^^''^  ^.^"  impressed  that  the 
So?  i  ^^^  ,"^"°"^  ^  ^Ited  possessed 
^tlmate  knowledge  of  my  homeland,  yet 

l?m»  J"P^?*°"^  ^"^  ^  ^^<^  acquired  but 
litOe  knowledge  of  theirs. 

The  aid  that  this  bUl  will  authorize  for 

sb?H.^?^f  *"  international  and  foreign 

e^S^n  f^'r<^^  universities  and  col^ 

S  m,r^  •  '"  "™^-  ""^^^  "  ^'•eat  number 
M  our  young  constituents,  and  hopefully 


"Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by 

The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are 
bad. 
As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 
I  would  not.  sit  In  the  scorner's  seat 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban 

Let  me  live  In  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

"I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life 
The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope 

■The  men  who  are  faint  wit  the  strife 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor 
their  tears. 
Both  parts  of  an  Infinite  plan 

^^1^^^'^*  ^°-  ^  ^"""^  ^^  "^e  sl'^e  ot  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man." 

Selectman  Harry  Butters,  a  graduate 

^i  I  ,  ^\^^.^^°^^  ^"'^  one  who  knew 
Nicholas  AbdaUah  intimately  was  high 
in  his  praise  for  the  teachers  of  the  Balch 
School  and  recaUed  his  school  days  with 
nostalgic  effect  on  the  entire  audience 
His  recital  of  the  full  use  of  the  board  of 
education  was  very  enlightening  and  im- 
pressive. 

It  was  truly  a  day  for  old  and  new  resi- 
dents of  South  Norwood,  and  the  feeling 
of  pride  was  very  much  in  evidence  in 
Uils  fine  brave  American  community. 
State  Senator  John  M.  Quinlan,  of  Dover 
Mass  spoke  briefly  and  commented  on 
the  firie  contributions  to  civic  affairs 
ma<le  by*  the  late  Nicholas  Abdallah. 
iTvo  State  legislators,  WilUam  P  But- 
ters, and  David  C.  Aheam  were  in  at- 
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tendance.  Norfolk  county  government 
was  represented  by  County  Treasurer 
Raymond  C.  Warmlngton.  of  Qulncy 
Mass.  Mr.  Walter  Blasenak.  town  man- 
a^r  represented  the  town  of  Norwood, 
Officials  of  the  town  of  Norwood;  board 
of  selectmen  and  members  of  the  school 

wmf'^^l,""^^'"  ^^e  Chairmanship  of 
William  P.  Egan;  superintendent  of 
schools,  Dr.  Philip  O.  Coakley;  Mrs  Mil- 
dred R.  Lane,  principal;  the  architectural 
firm  of  Korslund,  LeNorraand  &  Quann 
Inc.;  the  contractors.  Samo  Construction 
Co.;  the  Balch  School  PTA  and  citizens 
of  the  town  of  Norwood  are  deserving  of 
tne  highest  commendation  for  their  ac- 
complishments. 

Following  is  the  dedication  program 
part  of  the  text  of  my  remarks,  and  texta 
of  the  prayers  given  for  the  invocation 
dedication,  and  benediction: 

B.fLCH      SCHOOL      ADDrriON.      NORWOOD       MASS 

Dedication  mtd  Open  House.  June  6,  1966  " 

dedication  program 3  pm 

^Presiding:    Mr,  John  A.  Abdallah,  Chair- 

Selections:  Balch  School  pupils 
Invocation:    Rev.    Ferdinand    V.    Mlszkln 
Pastor.  St.  Peter's  R.C.  Church  ""^^^Kin, 

Z?"^"^^;,^^-  •^°'^°  ^  Abdallah.  Chairman. 
rnmm?f,''  i^-  ^"'"11"K  Committee.  School 
Commutee.  Board  of  Selectmen.  General 
^^^''^'■^'^P^'-^n^^n<ient  of  Schools.  Princl- 
Guests  ^''^°°^-    ^<=^l^<=t.    Honored 

Address:  Honorable  James  A.  Burke  Mem- 
oer  of  Congress. 

Selections:  Balch  School  pupils 

Dedication  of  audltorlm:  Arthur  B 
Bodgers,  Committee  Member. 

Prayer  of  dedication:  Rev.  Pr.  Nlfon  Abra- 
C^;ch  ®*'    ^^"""^    ^^'"'    O"tiodox 

Nicholas  Abdallah  Auditorium:  The  resoln- 
non  to  name  the  auditorium  in  the  Balch 
School  m  memory  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Abdallah 

nZn"^?"  "  ^^"'''J'  ""^  "  f^^"^  i^^'te  to 
a  rnan  who  gave  unselfishly  of  himself  for  the 

betterment  of  this  community 

Mf  WMH^"^"i'^  "^y"'  ^^-  ^"^'^  A.  Abdallah. 
Mr.  William  F.  Egan. 

"Ainerlca":    Audience    and    Balch    School 

Benediction:  Rev.  Al.  Abraclnskas,  Pastor 
St.  George  R.C.  Church. 

Open  house:  3:00  p.m.-4:00  p.m. 

BALCH    SCHOOL    EUILBING    ADDmON    CONSTRUC- 
TION   COMMITTEE 

John  A.  AbdaUah,  Chairman;  B.  Peter  Bam- 

R^v;  Vilr^  ^-  ^'^^'-  ^^^"^  H.  Glelchauf: 
Robert  MacEachern;  Arthur  B.  Rogers:  John 
W.  Navlckas;  Clerk.  Lola  DlBerto 

SCHOOL    COMMITTEE 

William  P.  Egan,  Chairman;  John  J  Cava- 
naugh;  Henry  W.  Dlggs;  Mrs.  Robert  E  Hem- 
man;  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Couch;  Charles  C 
Saraca;  Prands  X.  Sheehan,  Jr.;  Clerk,  Eliza-' 
beth  V.  Syverson. 

Superintendent  of  Schools.  Dr  Phllln  O 
Coakley;  Principal.  Mrs.  Mildred  B  Lane- 
Architect,  Korslund,  LeNormand  &  Quann' 
inc.;  Contractor,  Samo  Construction  Com- 
pany. 

Refreshments — Balch  School  P.T.A. 

Remarks  Taken  From  the  Address  of 
Congressman  James  A.  Burke 

Today,  you  of  the  forward-looking  com- 
mimlty  of  Norwood  have  bestowed  upon  me 
the  great  honor  of  requesting  my  participa- 
tion in  the  dedication  of  this  new  addition 
to  the  Balch  School.  The  naming  of  the 
Auditorium  In  honor  of  the  late  beloved 
Nlcho  as  Abdallah.  father  of  Selectman  John 
Abdallah.  Is  perpetuating  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  In  his  Ufetlme  gave  generously  of 
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his  time,  Booney  and  efforts  to  make  a  better 
community  for  the  people  of  Norwood.  He 
wa«  always  In  the  vanguard  In  promoting  civ- 
ic affairs  helpful  to  the  youngsters.  Some 
of  bis  deeds  are  well  known  such  as  financ- 
ing a  banquet  for  a  championship  athletic 
team  or  patriotic  celebration.  He  was  a  kind 
hearted  man  and  always  ready  to  be  of  help 
to  a  neighbor  down  on  his  luck.  He  wzis  a 
respected  businessman  Imbued  with  a  civic 
conscience  that  guided  him  through  life  with 
one  Idea,  "How  can  I  best  help  my  fellow- 
man?". 

YeB,  Nicholas  Abdallah  richly  deserves  this 
tribute,  for  he  was  truly  one  of  "God's  great 
noblemen". 

I  know  his  son.  Selectman  Abdallah  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Abdallah  family 
must  take  great  pride  in  this  recognition. 

It  is  well  that  we  honor  this  man,  and  I 
am  most  grateful  for  the  opfx)rtunlty  to  take 
port  In  this  fine  ceremony. 

To  those  of  you  who  wUl  enjoy  the  use  of 
this  line  Auditorium,  do  so  in  the  spirit  and 
with  the  Inspiration  of  a  great  civic  leader. 
Nicholas  Abdallah,  who  gave  unsparingly  of 
his  time  and  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the 
Community,  the  education  and  social  well- 
being  of  its  children,  and  his  great  devotion 
to  patriotism  and  the  principles  of  democracy 
on  which  our  great  Nation  was  founded.  In 
dotng  so,  the  dreams.  hop>es  and  ambitions 
of  our  dedicated  friend,  Nicholas  Abdallah 
wlU  be  fiUflUed. 

iMYOCATIOir  PSATB   CXTDt  BT   ReV.   FeRDIN.^ND 

V.    ICaBKnv,    Pastob.    8r.    Pirnis    RoMA>f 

Cathouc  CHUitcM,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  We  humbly  im- 
plore your  Divine  blessing  on  this  Commu- 
nity gathering  here  this  afternoon.  The 
reason  for  our  assembly  is  the  dedication  of 
the  new  addition  to  the  Balch  School.  May 
this  latest  construction  prove  to  be  an  Inspir- 
ation to  community  spirit  ...  a  spirit  as 
It  should  evolve  from  your  Holy  Divine  Spirit. 

Dear  God.  We  are  your  children  .  .  .  You 
are  our  Heavenly  Father  .  .  .  We  are  all 
brothers  and  sisters  by  your  great  power  of 
creation. 

You  also  provide  f or  us  .  .  .  but  not  with- 
out our  cooperation. 

And  so  today  we  lift  up  our  hearts  and 
pray  for  your  Divine  blessing.  Pirst,  that 
what  we  do  here  today  will  be  a  reflection 
of  your  love.  Second,  that  what  others  will 
attempt  may  be  the  fulfillment  of  your  com- 
mand: "That  you  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you." 

The  School  In  particular  demonstrates 
much  love  .  .  .  The  teacher  sacrifices  self  for 
pupU  .  .  .  and  this  occxirs  generation  after 
generation. 

So  today  we  earnestly  pledge  to  be  good 
nel^bon.  loyal  citizens,  true  children  of 
God. 

Because  you  have  assured  ua  that  he  who 
'  loaee  hlmeelf  in  the  service  of  others  is  found 
by  You,  O  Almighty  Eternal  Loving  God. 

Pkatex  or  Dedication  Given-  bt  thb  Rbv- 
KaxND  FATHiai  NrpoN  Abraham.  Pastor,  St. 
Georcx  Syrian  Orthodox  Chctich,  Nor- 
wood, Mass. 

Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  gifts,  we 
thank  Thee  for  all  the  blessings  we  have. 
We  thank  Thee  for  this  new  building  that 
now  stands  completed  and  ready  for  use. 
We  ask  thy  heavenly  protection  upon  this 
building  so  that  nor  wind,  nor  flood,  nor  fire 
or  any  other  thing  shall  be  able  to  harm  it. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  wlU  to  provide  this 
place  of  teaching,  and  for  this  glad  occasion 
of  dedication. 

Keep  safe  from  all  harm  those  who  will  use 
this  place,  and  preserve  the  pupils  and  help 
theoa  to  continue  to  g^row  in  stature,  in 
knowledge,  and  In  wisdom. 

Blaas  the  Board  at  Selectmen,  the  Super- 
intendent  of    Schools,    the   Principals,    the 


teachers,  the  School  Bo»\rci.  the  construction 
committee,  and  ail  thcjse  who  have  done  so 
much  to  give  us  this  t>eautifuJ  building. 

We  now  dedicate  this  new  wing  In  thy 
name.  O  Lord.  For  unto  Thee  are  due  all 
glory,  honor  and  worship,  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Hijly  Spirit;  now  and 
ever,  and  unto  ages  of  ages.     Amen. 


knowledge  of  *he  relative  expansion  over 
the  years  of  our  public  debt  compared  to 
our  gross  national  product  e.xpansion 
over  the  years  of  our  public  debt  com- 
pared to  our  gross  national  product  ex- 
pansion. I  hereby  submit  some  of  the 
figures  submitted  to  me  by  the  Ti-easury 
„  „  Department  showing  our  gi-oss  national 

Benediction  PRAVEROrvE.N- BY  RFv.  At  ArR.^-     debt  expansion   as   Compared  with  our 
ci.N-sK.4s.  Pastor.  St.  George  Roma.n  Oath-      prncc    natirvnal    T^,-^^.„,f  ^v  ,   v,   ■ 
oLic  CiiiRCH  gross  national  product  expansion   over 

„    „  ,  the  last  20  years: 

Come,    O    Holy    Spirit    and    illumine    our 

minds.     Grant  that  all  who  come  to  study 
here  may  learn  that  education  does  not  end  v    \    i  r      > 

with  book  knowledge.     Grant  that  Uigether  l-"'!  "f ,..-.  i.  ye.ir 

with  this  knowledge  they  may  acquire  Ideals 

and  principle.^  that  will  build  up  their  char-  . . 

acter.     Grant  that  they  may  put  all  things  ,    . 

in  their  proper  persp«?ctive  and  .see  ttie  im-  1^4,- 

portiUiCe  of  spirltUiU  values  in  life.  lW7l"IIi!J^I"II^mi^ 

Finally,  strengthen  their  wills  so  that  they  J^'J? — ■ 

may  alwuys  have  the  courage  to  do  what  is  1^50 '~" 

right  in  these  times  of  confusion.     In  these  I'/'uIIII""!""""!! 

troubled  times,  may  they  learn  to  respect  all  '«■>' -. 

due  authority  and  thus  help  to  buUd  up  a  ]'^^' — 

peaceful  and  a  happy  society.  IWM    I  ' 

May  God  bless  us  all  and  fri^iide  us  on  the  '■'''j- - 

one  and  only  true  course  of  life — a  love   of  JlJ'rJ 

God  and  a  love  of  one  another.  1959 

\^SJS.'.'.'.'".'.'.'.'.V.V.'. 

^^^.^^^_^^__  1961 

1982.— 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Ttiesday.  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  MADDEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  today  presented 
H.R.  15202  to  the  Rules  Committee  ask- 
ing for  a  rule  on  lesl.^Lition  that  during 
ttie  period  beginning  on  July  1,  1966,  and 
ending  on  June  30,  1&67.  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  as  amended — 31  United  States 
Code  757b — shall  be  temporarily  In- 
creased to  $330  binion. 

In  different  periods  over  the  past  years 
the  Treasury  Department  has  recom- 
mended legislation  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Comm^ittee  asking  for  increases 
In  the  public  debt  limit  In  order  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  our  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

No  doubt  this  legislative  request  for  a 
temporary  extension  of  the  public  debt 
limit  will  cause  political  criticism  from 
sources  over  the  Nation  along  the  same 
yardstick  as  the  criticism  offered  each 
time  during  the  pa.st  years  when  similar 
requests  have  been  made. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  critics  con- 
cerning the  increase  of  our  gross  public 
debt  do  not  call  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  fact  that  over  the  last  20  years 
our  gi-oss  national  product,  or  our  general 
economy,  has  expanded  and  increased  in 
far  greater  propoi-tion  than  the  increase 
of  our  gross  public  debt. 

This  week  I  requested  from  the  Ti-eas- 
ury  Department  a  breakdown  of  our  gross 
public  debt  figures  as  compared  with  the 
increase  in  our  gross  national  product 
o^'e^  the  last  20  years.  I  think  it  is  well 
for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  have 
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The  critics  of  our  Government  policy 
should  not  become  too  alarmed  when 
they  find  that  in  1945  our  gross  public 
debt  was  $259  billion  compared  to  our 
gross  national  product  of  $216  billion. 
In  other  words  in  1945  our  gross  national 
debt  was  $43  billion  more  than  our  gross 
national  product. 

In  contrast  to  1966  our  gross  national 
debt  was  approximately  $320  billion 
compared  to  a  gross  national  product  of 
$722  billion.  In  other  words,  In  1966 
our  gross  national  product  was  $402  bil- 
lion more  than  our  gross  public  debt. 

The  public  should  know  that  in  20 
years  we  have  increased  our  production 
and  national  economy  almost  $450  bil- 
lion over  our  gross  public  debt. 

These  facts  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  administration  critics 
making  statements  alarming  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  this  Govenunent's  fiscal 
policies  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 


AP  Chief  Answers  Criticisni  of  Coverafe 
on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  some  criticism  of  late  by  Gov- 
ernment oflBcials  over  the  quality  of  press 
coverage  from  Vietnam. 

In  the  Interest  of  listening  to  both 
sides,  I  Include  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  recent  statement  by  Wes  Gal- 
lagher, general  manager  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press: 


[PYom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  31,  1966) 
AP  Chief  Answers  CRmciSM  or  Coverage 
ON  Viet  Nam 
Some  Washington  governmental  and  con- 
gressional sources  have  been  critical  of  press 
coverage  from  Viet  Nam.  They  have  claimed 
that  the  American  public  is  getting  "dis- 
torted reports."  "a  headline  type  of  cover- 
age,"  and  that  American  reporters  there  are 
"inexperienced . " 

The  follou-ing  statement  by  Wes  Gallagher 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press  was 
directed  to  members  of  that  news-gathering 
co-operative  and  to  AP  staff  members.  It  is 
reprinted  here  to  give  Sun-Times  readers  the 
facts  on  Viet  Nam  coverage. 

The  press  always  has  been  attacked  In 
wartime  because  its  reports  frequently  clash 
with  government  views  and  with  the  image 
government  would  like  to  present.  And  re- 
porters, too,  must  bring  unpleasant  con- 
fUBlng  and  discouraging  reports  to  the  pub- 
lic, which  reacts,  as  all  people  do  with 
irritation. 

There  are  two  Immutable  rules  on  press 
criticism  which  are  as  Inevitable  as  the  tides 

1.  Criticism  of  the  press  by  government 
rises  In  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
adverse  news  printed  which  may  not  be  In 
line  with  government  policy. 

2.  Criticism  by  the  public  rises  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  news  read  wlilch 
undermines  what  it  would  like  to  believe— 
above  all  on  such  emotional  Issues  as  the 
conflict  in  Viet  Nam. 

A    SYLVESTERISM 

The  war  In  Viet  Nam  more  than  any  other 
in  recent  history  has  invoked  these  two 
wdom^.  First  let  us  deal  with  this  "inex- 
perience charge.  It  is  a  "Sylvesterlsm"  hav- 
tog  been  used  frequently  by  the  government, 
L^  f  ^  7  ^^"''  Sylvester,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  defense,  who  conducts  his  own  private 
guerrilla  war  against  correspondents 
...i?**'  Inexperience  charge  Is  neither  ac- 
ctw,te  nor  pertinent  to  the  situation 
rJ^  present  AP  writing  staff  in  Viet  Nam 

^t^  t  ^'  ''^'^  ®^  '°  25,  With  experience 
totoe  business  Of  reporting  as  follows:  35 
yeans,  28  years,  23  years,  18  vears,  14  years 
13  years.  1 1  years,  8  years  and  7  years     Three 

K^H^""^  "^"^  "  "^"^^  ^°^^-  ''^°^- 
Utoer  Prize  winners  Pet«r  Amett  and  Horst 

P^,  have  been  in  Viet  Nam  four  years  eecl 
«^w  ri!.  °"^^''  ^^'''"  Ambassador  Henry 
S^n.^^Vp^''-  ^'""^  °-  Westmoreland 
and  nlne-i«nths  of  the  Americans  over  there. 

death  toll,  too 

thf,."**'^''^"  ""^^  °°'"  e'tPerlence  has  any- 
thing to  do  With  reporting.  Young  men  ^ht 
^«  and  die,  and  young.correspondeTtTmSt 
report  wars  and  sometimes  die,  as  they  hav^ 
^every  war  in  history.  In  Viet  NalS  LT^I 
teat  14  months,  two  AP  men  have  been  killed 

Cd  nn^"'"''^.  ^'y  "^^  reporting  first- 
tiahd-not  second-guessing  from  Washington 

Bc^J^.TJ  ^*^«^"<='  because  there  has  been 
^LTf^"^""  *h^^  "^«  P'^  ^  not  spending 
«m.gh  t«  cover  the  war.    La^t  year^e  AP 

fL^     ,.  °"  ^^^°  ^'^^  communications. 
Generalized  attacks  on  correspondent*  aa 

l^ZZ^.T'  '"^'7*^"'^  ^e  not  pertinent 
r^^^T  ""^  °^  Whether  the  truth  is  being 
^o?^  i^T  ^'''  ^''^-  "^^  question  if 
^d  °  T'^  ^^  ^"^^  ^"*  wh^^t  the  story 
■^la-    Age  Is  no  guarantee  against  mistakes 

MATTER    OF    DETAILS 

Knd  ^t^ii^A^''^''^  '"^'^  ^  ''^^^te  in 
OM  JJ     w^^*^"-    •^  examination  of  the  rec- 

^Uie  last  four  years  and  what  government 
^^r^^^  "^''^  ^*^'  ^^^*  Nam  In  the 
taf1>«  w  '^^''^  "°  ^°"^'  that  the  report- 

t^viT%^\  ""^"^  ^^erythlng  reported 
ta^  «,^.  ^^  ^  accurate.  It  isn't.  Mls- 
w*e8  are  Inevitable. 
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«r  ^  example,  facts  still  are  coming  out  of 
World  War  n  which  contradlrt  both  official 
reports  and  newspaper  etories  of  the  time 
It  is  part  of  the  cxsnfuslon  of  war 

But  on  the  whole,  Viet  Nam  Is  bedng  better 
reported  and  more  accurately  reported   with 
less  restrictions,  than  any  vrar  in  our  history 
at  a  great  price  in  blood  and  money. 

WORKING    RELATIONS 

^f^f'i,^  °1  *'^^,  ^"^^^  confusion  and  argument 
of  the  American  build-up  in  Viet  Nam  has 
come  a  workable  press-armed  forces  rela- 
tionship. Westmorland  ha«  laid  down  a  set 
of  guidelines  on  security  matters  such  as 
troop  movements,  casualties,  etc.,  which  are 
adhered  to  by  the  correspondents.  These 
rules  stem  from  World  War  H  and  Korea  and 
do  not  extend  to  the  political  lleld.  Nor  do 
they  restrict  a  correspondent  reporting  what 
he  sees.  «-  o  v 

.J\,^^  significant,  too,  that  the  working 
^tn  «°1ffl'P  ''^'^'^en  the  war  correspondent^ 
and  fighting  men  in  the  field  has  been  ex- 
cellent in  contr,ist  to  the  hullaballo  from 
W-oshlngton. 

What  then  is  the  difficulty? 

It  is  the  war  itself,  confu-sing  and  the 
most  controversial  in  American  history. 

NO    MEASURING    RODS 

First  there  is  the  fighting.  There  are  no 
measuring  rods  that  a  correspondent  can  use 
to  show  who  8  winning  and  losing  each  dav. 
No  towns  are  captured,  occupied  and  put 
behind  the  lines.  There  Is  no  front  few 
l^ge  battles  by  the  standards  of  every  other 
ZT  fn?all  units  strike  at  the  Viet  Cong 
who  strike  back  from  ambush.     U  S    forcM 

the^Xon''?'^.^"^  ''''  ""'''  Cong  mort.^ 
the  Saigon  air  base  and  blow  up  a  hotel  in 
the  middle  of  town  to  dispute  the  claim 

There  is  a  dally  body  count  of  enemy  dead 
of  extremely  doubtful  value.  Who's  to  sav 
^  dead  man  was  a  peasant  or  a  Viet  Cong"'' 
Whos  going  to  wander  around  a  Viet  Cong- 
infested  Jungle  trying  to  count  bodies  of 
enemy  dead?  How  many  have  the  Viet  Cong 
pulled  away?  in  any  case,  if  the  enemv 
Xning°  ^"^  '^"""^  °'  ""P^^**  200.  who's 

GAPS    FOR    CLAIMS 

f..r*i',  *^ese  imponderables  leave  huge  gaps 
vTetn^  o^  any  kind  by  the  South  of  Nort^ 
Vietnamese,  by  hawks  or  doves,  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  by  those  against  the  war 
].t?l^   advocates   of   the    war  in   Viet   Nam 

onlv^ti^ft^%\f%^^'  °'  "^^  ^^P^^'-  ^  the 
on^   truth;     the  doves  the  worst 

^e  correspc  idents  as  a  whole  try  to  report 
and'doTe^.  '"*="  '"^   ^""^^   °^   ^°^^   "-^ 

But  the  military  action,  confusing  as  it  Is 
comes  through  with  startling  clarity  com-' 
pared  to  the  political  situation 
br^I^f*^  American  government  officials 
brought  up  in  democratic  thinking  have 
faced  the  dismal  task  of  explaining  supixfrl! 
ing.  Justifying  and  seeking  to  boMer  s^-en 
ml^lltary    dictatorships    1^  less    than'  three 

ti^so^tr^'""'^""'"  ^'^  toughe.r,  the  at- 
tacks on  the  press  reporting  the  comlrcs  and 
goings  Of  Saigon's  political  squirrel  cagfhave 
become  more  irritable.  b^  nu^e 

t>,ri^"  ^^  ^^^h  no  war  In  history  where 
m.r^fi"^"  government  has  been  put  in^ 
more  difficult  position  In  supporting  an  al! 

f^ir",^^^-  '^^  "^'y  comp.^able  incident 
took  place  eariy  in  World  War  n  with  yGner"- 
can  government  recognition  of  Adm.  Jean 
Darlan  s  government  In  North  Africa.  This 
f'rlt^F^^^  P"*""  <^°ntroversy  and  also  at - 
th^,^  correspondents  quite  similar  to 
onS'b'^efl'y.   ^"*  °->«n'«  government  lasted 

'The  government  would  like  the  news  from 
Saigon    presented    favorably    in    black    and 

The  reader  would  like  a  clear,  simule 
explanation  of  who's  winning  and  wlSThe 
^  a  Citizen,  Is  paying  for  In  blood  Jdtlxes! 
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But  South  Viet  Nam  Is  neither  black  nor 

TZZfu,^^^^.  °^  ^^^y-  "  worst  a  pollticIT 
and  military  enigma. 

f„f^^  *^*°  '■^^  reporter  reports  the  con- 
fusion  accurately  he  satisfies  neither  reader 
nor  government,  but  that's  his  Job 

There  is  an  Orwelllan  ••1984"  concept  both 
among  some  government  officials  and  some 
segment  of  the  public  that  if  the  reporter 
just  reported  the  good  news,  somehow  things 
would  be  better.  This  is  sometimes  equal- 
ed with  patriotism  by  Its  more  extreme  ad- 
vocates. But  this  IS  not  how  this  democracy 
functions.  Nor  could  11  and  still  remain 
a  dranocracy. 

Judge  Learned  Hand.  In  an  antitru.st  deci- 
sion years  ago,  against  the  AP,  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  function  of  the  pres,.  His 
words  apply  tocUiy. 

He  said: 

"The  newspaper  industry  .  .  .  serves  one 
of  the  most  vital  of  all  general  interests- 
the  dissemination  of  news  from  as  manv 
different  sources  and  with  as  many  facts  and 
colors  as  is  possible.  That  Interest  is  closely 
akin  to.  if  indeed  it  is  not  the  same,  as  the 
nterest  protected  by  the  First  Amendment- 
it  presupposes  that  right  conclusions  axe 
more  likely  to  be  gathered  out  of  a  multi- 
tude of  tongues  than  through  anv  kind  of 
authoritative  selection.  To  many  thU  is 
and  always  will  be  folly;  but  we  have  staked' 
upon  it  our  all. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  American  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  group  of  Chinese  scholars  and 
professors  of  Nationalist  China  has  ad- 
dressed an  open  letter  to  the  American 
people  They  apparently  believe  that  the 
real  attitude  of  the  Chinese  people  has 
been  misrepresented  and  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  correct  or  refute  what  they  con- 
sider erroneous  arguments.  I  am  sure 
their  views  will  be  of  interest  to  this  body 
and  to  the  American  people  and  I  ac- 
cordingly submit  their  letter  for  the 
Record: 

Mat  17,  1966 
An  Open  LETrra  to  the  American  People 
We,  the  undersigned,  all  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors   of    free    China,    are    addressing    this 

T.t  ^"".  '°  '^"  P^P'^  «^  the  United 
States,  our  traditional  ally.     At  a  time  when 

L°,?n,^^  tlu-eatened  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, who  are  the  enemy  of  the  Chinese 
people,  certain  so  called  "China  experu"  in 

rlZ,^'^^'-'^,  ^^''^  ^^'^  misrepresenting  the 
China  Situation  and  asking  for  a  change  in 
your  Cliina  policy  to  accomodate^  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime.  We  believe  we 
have  a  solemn  obligation  to  make  clear  to  you 
the  real  attitude  of  the  Chinese  people  We 
want  to  refute  the  erroneous  arguiiients  of 
these  so-called  experts  and  make  some  posi- 
tive, constructive  recommendations. 

~.iT!^  f  *  .'^*  P^P'*  °'  *  ^eat  nation  con- 
nived in  the  spirit  of  the  Knllghtenment 
Movement  in  a  new  continent;  and  behold- 

tY^.o  ^"^  ^^°'^  °"^  ^^'T  «'>•«'  the  most  spec- 
tacular Of  such  experiment*  known  to  m^i 
■This  modern  enhghtenment  movement  has 
close  parallels  with  the  cultural  tradiUon  of 
unina.  Both  of  our  nations  are  God-fearing 
humane,  and  peace  loving.  Thus  we  are 
Close  in  spirit  although  we  are  historically 
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■eparatfl  and  although  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean 
Ilea  between  us.  There  exLsta  among  the  two 
peoples  very  naturally  sentiments  of  Amerl- 
caJiopMlifin  and  SlnopUllsm. 

Ever  Btnce  China  failed  to  retain  her  posi- 
tion &a  a  leading  nation  during  the  19th 
century,  an  era  of  power  politics  subjected 
her  to  the  Imperialism  of  Western  E^iropean 
countrlea.  Czarlat  Russia,  Japan,  and  Soviet 
RuasU.  In  the  past  century's  humlHatlng 
record  of  Chinese  foreign  relations,  only  the 
T7nlted  St&tee — beginning  with  John  Hay's 
"open  docw"  policy — has  consistently  sup- 
ported China's  freedom  and  independence. 
To  the  elements  of  Idealism  and  "enlightened 
self -Interest"  revealed  then  in  the  China 
policy  c*  the  United  States  may  be  traced 
the  origin  of  American  world  policy  as  we 
find  It  now.  In  our  country,  the  late  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-s«n,  Founding  Father  of  our  republic. 
envisaged  a  new  China  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  "  in  keeping  with 
^  Abraham  Lincoln's  ideals.  This  philosophy 
of  Dr.  Sun's  has  been  Incorporated  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  Repilblic  of  China.  More- 
over, during  the  past  hundred  years,  states- 
men, educators,  and  religious  leaders  of  our 
two  countries  have  made  innumerabie.  out- 
standing contributions  to  Sino-Amerlcan 
friendship — which  came  to  be  cemented  dur- 
ing World  War  n  by  the  blood  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  of  both  countries. 
Theae  historic  facts  will  be  long  remembered 
by  the  Chlneee  people. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II,  a 
tragedy  without  historic  precedent  was 
visited  upon  China  even  as  she  was  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  as- 
suring peace  In  the  Pacific  region.  The  re- 
sult la  the  emergence  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land of  a  Communis  regime  that  has  Iso- 
lated itself  from  the  free  world  and  pro- 
claimed the  United  States  to  be  its  sole 
"enemy."  This  regime  sent  troops  to  fight 
the  United  States  in  the  Korean  War,  in- 
flicting more  than  130.000  casualties  on 
American  boys.  And  it  Is  right  now  loudly 
clamoring  day  and  night  for  the  overthrow 
of  what  they  label  as  "U.S.  imperiahsts"! 

How  has  this  strange  event  come  about? 
Does  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  truly 
represent  the  Chlneee  people,  as  alleged  in 
soma  of  your  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  publications?  What  will  be  its  eventual 
fate?  What  will  be  the  shape  of  Sino-Amert- 
can  relationship  In  the  days  ahead?  These 
ar«  all  Important  questions  deserving  our 
serious  consideration  and  dispassionate 
study. 

It  is  Impoaslble  for  us  to  answer  all  the 
questloxis  In  minutiae  In  this  letter.  But  this 
much  we  can  say  with  certainty :  The  Chinese 
Communist  regime  Is  not  onJy  wholly  xin- 
Chlneae  and  does  not  belong  to  the  Chinese 
people  but  is  also  anti-Chinese  altogether. 
Par  from  being  a  product  of  the  Chinese 
Revolution,  the  Communist  regime  in  China 
was  created  amidst  the  postwar  chaos 
through  the  intrigue  and  power  politics  of 
SoTiet  Russia.  This  should  be  evident  to 
anyone  familiar  with  the  devastations  suf- 
fered by  China  during  her  eight  years  of  war 
with  Japan.  The  Soviet  Union,  which  with 
VS.  wartime  assistance  emerged  as  the  most 
powerful  country  on  the  Eurasian  continent, 
was  allowed  to  occupy  China's  Northeast 
ProTlncee  (Manchuria)  under  provisions  of 
the  secret  Talta  Agreement.  The  Soviets 
armed  the  Chinese  Communists  with  weap>on8 
seised  from  the  Japtanese  and  thus  enabled 
them  td  challenge  the  rule  of  the  Chinese 
National  Government  on  the  mainland.  This 
is  a  well-known  fact  which  has  been  Eulmitted 
even  by  the  Soviets  themselves.  It  may  be 
asked  why  the  Chinese  Government  failed  to 
prerent  the  emergence  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist rsglme.  We  need  only  think  of  what 
postwar  Western  Europe  would  have  been 
Uke  without  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the 
ahleld  of  NATO.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
Ohlna  tragedy  should  b«  attributed  to  the 


common  failure  of  the  free  world.  The 
Chinese  Government  Is  not  the  only  psirty 
tD  blame.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  communi- 
zatlon  of  the  Chinese  mainland  was  inevi- 
table. The  face  of  Asia  would  be  entirely 
different  today  if  the  p<j6twar  United  States 
had  been  far-sighted  enough  to  foresee  ag- 
gression in  Korea.  If  It  had  not  been  plagued 
by  so  many  so-called  "Clilna  expertii"  mis- 
representing the  Ciiliiese  Conimunlsts  as 
"ai^rarian  reformers"  and  sowing  Slno-Ameri- 
can  thscord.  and  if  it  liad  used  even  a  tenth 
of  the  amount  of  wealth  and  might  expended 
by  America  on  tlie  Korean  War  to  help 
China  stop  tlie  Communists.  This  is  a  pain- 
ful Lislorlc  lesson  that  the  people  of  botli 
of  our  countries  must  mark  well. 

Because  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
is  an  outgrowth  of  Soviet  r.iachlnations,  it 
can  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Chinese  people.  So  there  is  nothing 
strange  about  its  anti-American  attitude. 
Tlie  Soviets  first  proclaimed  "war  against 
U.S.  imperialism"  iis  early  as  the  Fifth  Con- 
gress af  Mre^Third  Intcrnatiunal  in  July, 
1924.  In  splt«  of  that,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists would  still  not  have  become  anti- 
American  if  they  h.ad  been  Chinese-oriented 
in  their  attitude.  The  truth  is  that  they 
to-'k  iheir  anti-.^merlc.in  stand  and  entered 
the  Korean  War  simply  to  carry  out  Mos- 
cow's policies.  Consequently,  to  the  Chinese 
pteople.  the  Chinese  Communists'  antago- 
nism toward  the  United  Stflt.os  is  a  cause  for 
himiillation.  We  mu-st,  therefore,  remind 
our  American  friends  that  it  is  not  the 
Chlne.=ie  people  but  the  Chinese  Conununists 
who  are  antagonistic  towud  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese  Communists,  steeped  In 
cruelty,  harm  the  Chinese  people  as  viciously 
as  they  oppose  the  United  States.  TTie  num- 
ber of  Chinese  killed  and  woxinded  In  the 
Korean  War  exceeded  Amprlcan  casualties  by 
ten  to  one.  We  must  hold  Stalin  and  Mao 
Tse-Umg  responsible  for  these  horrible 
crimes. 

Some  people  may  ask:  Why  have  the  Chl- 
ne.se  Communists  become  more  violent  in 
their  hostility  toward  the  United  States 
than  the  Rii=;.=il.in  C'lmmunlsts  now  that 
there  is  the  Pelptne-Mosoow  split?  The  rea- 
sons are  simple:  First.  .Mao's  party  has  been 
wholly  stalinlzed.  and  has  adhered  to  the 
StallnL'it  orthodoxy  even  a.rt<'r  the  Kremlin's 
desUallnizatlon.  This  is  the  basic  cause  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  break  with  the 
Kremlin.  Though  the  Chinese  Communists' 
relationship  with  the  Russian  Communists 
has  tindergone  a  change,  their  enmity  for 
the  Chinese  people  remains  unchanged. 
Their  political  experience  as  a  whole  has 
been  Stalinism  and  nothing  else.  Second, 
what  Mao's  dlctat^irial  regime  considers  to 
be  of  the  greatest  impqrtance  is  to  maintain 
political  power  at  home  and  to  pursue  Its 
goals  of  world  conquest  abroad.  Thus  on 
the  one  hand,  it  has  to  create  international 
tensions  and  to  undertake  military  aggres- 
sion so  as  to  tighten  Its  stranglehold  on  the 
people  at  home  and  also  to  divert  their 
attention  from  their  own  suffering.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  attempts  to  subvert  South- 
east Asian  nations  so  as  to  intimidate  the 
United  States,  its  most  formidable  opponent, 
into  pulling  out  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 

Unfortunately,  these  facts  have  been  over- 
looked deliberately  or  otlierwlse  by  the  so- 
called  "China  experts"  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  purposely  misrepresented  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  as  "China",  thus 
confusing  the  public  about  the  constituency 
of  real  China.  Even  more  txaglc  is  the  fact 
that  while  the  .\merlcan  people  are  pouring 
our  their  blood  and  money  for  the  defense 
of  Southeast  Asia — the  free  world's  last  foot- 
hold in  Asia — Professors  John  K.  Fairbank 
and  A.  Doak  Bamett,  p<5sing  as  "China  ex- 
perts", have  unleashed  an  organized  propa- 
ganda campaign  urging  recognition  of  the 
anti-Chinese  Pelplng  regime.  In  so  doing 
they  are  actually  encouraging   that  regime 


to  commit  more  diabolical  crimes  against  the 
Chinese  people  as  well  as  against  the  United 
States.  Since  Fairbank  and  Harnett  have 
spoken  out  in  their  false  capacity  as  "China 
experts",  we,  the  scholars  and  professors  of 
free  China,  feel  obliged  to  refute  them. 

Our  refutation  of  the  falsehoods  spread 
by  these  so-called  "China  experts"  may  be 
Eummarlzed  in  seven  points: 

1.  Mao  Tse-tunglsm  is  distorted  by  these 
"experts"  into  something  representative  of  a 
"modernized  extension  of  the  venerable  tra- 
dition of  China".  The  true  Chinese  tradl-' 
tion  has.  since  time  Immemorial.  con.s!sted 
of:  obedience  to  the  Will  cf  Heaven:  filial 
devotion  to  one's  forebears;  love  for  one's 
kith  and  kin:  honor  for  the  wise  p-nd  good; 
cliiu-lty  for  man,  and  kindness  to  animals; 
the  virtues  of  propriety,  humility,  loyalty, 
and  sympathy;  and  the  pursuit  of  universal 
peace  and  world-wide  commonwealth.  None 
of  these  virtues  is  compatible  with  the  God- 
less materialism  Imposed  on  the  people  by 
the  Chinese  Conunutilsts  in  their  attempt 
to  destroy  family  love,  to  instigate  mutual 
hate  and  class  struggle,  and  to  disrupt  ethical 
human  relationships.  In  alleging  that  the 
Chinese  Conununist  Is  fielr  to  the  Chinese 
orthodox  tradition.  Prof.  Fairbank  betrays  his 
Ignorance  of  both  the  Chinese  way  of  life 
aiad  Communism.  Like  any  other  nation, 
China  has  her  own  tradition.  But  It  could 
be  equated  neither  with  Communism  nor 
with  Maoism.  In  short,  the  latter  is  a  So- 
viet-sponsored. antl-Chlnese  monstrosity 
that  seeks  total  destruction  of  the  Chines^ 
tradition.  The  United  States  has  no  lack/Sf 
Sinologists,  many  of  whom  have  beer)/  to 
China.  Can  any  of  them  find  in  real  Chi- 
nese tradition  even  a  shred  of  Stalinism 
or  such  Communist  manifestations  as: 
"brain -washing",  "liquidation  of  a  father  by 
the  son",  "betrayal  of  friends",  "slave-labor 
ciunps"  or  "people's  communes"?  China  was 
once  a  great  stabilizing  force  In  Asia,  because 
she  pursued  a  benevolent  tradition  of  be- 
friending its  neighbors.  Anti-Americanism 
is  wholly  contrary  to  this  tradition.  In  his 
distortion  of  China's  tradition  in  an  attempt 
to  glorify  the  Chinese  Communists,  Prof. 
Fairbank  singled  out  Lin  Piao's  war-monger- 
Ing  article  on  the  "people's  revolutionary 
war",  which  contains  these  passages: 

"United  States  imperialism  Is  stronger,  but 
also  more  vulnerable,  than  any  imperialism 
of  the  past.  It  sets  Itself  against  the  people 
of  the  whole  world,  including  the  people  of 
the  United  States." 

"All  peoples  suffering  from  U.S.  imperial- 
ist aggression,  oppression,  and  exploitation, 
unite  I  Hold  aloft  the  Just  banner  of  peo- 
ple's war  and  fight  for  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  national  liberation,  people's  democracy 
and  socialism!  Victory  will  certainly  go  to 
the  people  of  the  world!" 

Such  fanatic  anti-U.S.  outbursts  are  prop- 
aganda attempts  to  Instigate  the  people  of 
the  world  (including  Americans)  to  oppose 
the  United  States  and  assure  the  tritimph  ol 
the  socialist  cause.  How  can  anyone  who 
has  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
Chinese  history  and  who  is  intellectually 
honest  agree  with  Prof.  Fairbank  in  accepting 
Lin  Piao's  thesis  as  representatives  of  the  tw- 
dition  of  the  Confucian  ideal  and  practice  of 
"governtnent  based  on  moral  virtues"?  Ho« 
can  the  traditional  Confucian  concepts  ot 
benevolence  and  love,  harmony  and  peace, 
courtesy  and  modesty,  and  universal  brother- 
hood be  equated  with  attempts  at  provc*- 
ing  hatred  and  war? 

2.  The  second  argument  of  Professoo 
Fairbank  and  Harnett's  Is  that  Chinese  Con- 
munlsm  is  an  expression  of  nationalism,  > 
reaction  against  the  humiliations  and  rS- 
verses  China  has  suffered  in  recent  times,  ii 
we  know.  Communism  originated  In  the  Wei* 
and  first  developed  In  Russia.  Lenin  took 
advantage  of  the  clash  between  Eastern  oMr 
tlonallsm  and  Western  Imperialism  to  smug- 
gle In  Communism  through  infiltration  as  * 
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stratagem.  Communism  may  deceive  East- 
— em  nationalism  for  a  Ume,  but  such  national- 
ism sooner  or  later  must  divest  itself  of 
Communism.  Attesting  to  this  rule  are 
events  In  Turkey,  in  the  China  of  192&-27, 
and  more  recently  in  Indonesia  and  the 
African  nations.  Even  today.  Professors 
Fairbank  and  Harnett  still  refuse  to  face  the 
turn  of  events  In  Africa  or  to  appreciate  their 
significance. 

Dr.    Sun    Tat-sen,    who    tutored    modern 
China  in  nationalism,  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that    n-.LionaUsm— unUke     isolationism     or 
antl-forelgnlsm— should  logically  play  a  lead- 
ing role  In  the  preservation  of  international 
peace.     'Hme  and  again,  Dr.  Sun  said  that 
Chinese  nationalism   should   follow  the  ex- 
ample of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
China,  when  she  had  achieved  power,  should 
not   Imitate   decadent   Imperialist   behavior 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situation  in  Asia  as  a 
whole  began  to  change  after  World  War  I 
Chinese    nationalism    rose    in    self-defense 
against  Japanese  and  Russian  expansionism 
Very  naturally.  China  drew  closer  to  the  Weot 
and  Dr.  Sun  advocated  economic  cooperation 
between  China  and  the  Western  nations  as  a 
goal  of  Chinese  nationalist  endeavors.    The 
United  States  has  never  encroached  upon  any 
Chinese   territory.     The   Chinese,   therefore 
have  always  regarded  the  United  States  as  a 
special  friend.     All  the  antl -American  views 
one  hears  nowadays  have  been  Invented  and 
inflamed  by  the  Communists  and  dlssemi- 
°\'^*i^^  ^^^''^  "'''luitous  propaganda  mills. 
3.  Third,  the  two  above  mentioned  Ameri- 
M,n  professors  brandish  the  supposed  Chinese 
Communist  economic  and  military  strengths 
m  an  effort  to  intimidate  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States.    Unquestionably 
China  is  a  vast  country  with  an  immense 
population.    But  the  Chlneee  Communists  do 
not  represent  the  Chinese  people.     The  600 
million  Chinese  people  are  not  an  asset  to 
the  Chinese  Commimists.    Instead,  the  peo- 
ple actually  represent  the  strength  that  wUl 
eventually   bury   the   Chinese   Communists 
Ftirthermore,  In  talking  about  economic  de- 
velopments under  the  Chinese  Communists 
one  should  always  beware  of  their  fabricated 
reports.     At  a  1959  conference  at  Lu-shan 
for  example,  the  Chinese  Communists  them- 
selves openly  admitted  that  their  statistics 
had  been  ex.aggerated  by  from  50  to  58  per- 
cent.   Yet  their  figures  have  never  been  ques- 
noned  by  Professors  Fairbank   and   Harnett 
Whenever  they  discu.^s  matters  of  economy  on 
th»t^^'^^""*'^^'''  'nalnland.     It  is  true 
;^f J  !  Chinese  Communists,  having  test- 
exploded  two  nuclear  devices  alreadv.  should 
not  surprise  anybody  with  a  third  one.    These 
Hmi^.  ",M   '^"^''^'"'y   warning  signals.     But 
^^i     V"  r^*  ^^"  *^  "°*  give  him  a  vic- 
tory nor  frighten  the  free  world  into  appease- 

2!^  Tci^?''  '"'.^  "^^  conduct  ourselves  before 
Mao  'Tse-tung  s  atomic  tests  as  If  there  were 

^d  cowe'r  '''  ^  '^^  ^"""^P'  '°  *"'^'''"' 

4.  Our  fourth  point  concerns  the  repre- 
J^tatlons  of  Professors  Fairbank  and  Bw- 
"^n^'^^Jl^  ^^""^  ^'^^y  ^^f"  ^  as  "fact"  or 
•wl^.  ■  .^^^  ^^y  ^^^  '^'"y  "existence"  and 
.S^T.  ,  ""^J:^^  Chinese  Communist  regime 
"hJ^-  Tl^^r^r"^  "^^''^^^  ^'^^  Communu? 
knn^>,  °'  ^^^  ^"*^  S^^*^  ^  a  fact.  Who 
knows  how  many  foolish  acts  and  how  much 

-Z^^LT.^"^,  ''^  mistaking  fancies  for 
uS,  ^f  reality",  to  say  nothing  of  de- 
Hmlt  '"^representation  of  them.  When 
nitier   was    boasting   of   his    power.   NevUle 

fa^J  J!.*  '^**  ^""^  '*'^'ty"  must  be  ^- 
toowledged.     But   the  refusal   of  Churchill 

<rf^e  ;.m,  'Sf''  a«^dlsregarding  the  reality 
«tr„»  ?  antl-Oommunist  and  anti-tyranny 
^ggle  Of  the  people  on  the  Chln^'LalS! 
t>^.,.^^^  -realists"  do  not  entU^ly  deny 
<tr^^^^^°^  ^^"^  phenomena.  For  In- 
•ta^ce,  Prof.  Barnett  says  there  Is  "no  slgnifl- 
t^nt  organized  opposition  and  no  prospwit  of 
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its  developing".     So  the   "realists"  conclude 
that  the  Pelping  regime  is  not  a  transient 
phenomenon.     They  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  a 
blind    eye   to   the   constant   Increase   In    the 
number  of  facts  contrary  to  theh-  thesis  such 
as  the  nimierous  antl-Oommunlst  Incidents 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  (249.012  In  1961  ver- 
sus 56.000  hi  1955.  according  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  "Ministry  of  Public  Security") 
the  open  rebellion  of  the  intellectuals  against 
the  Communists  (such  anti-Communist  ac- 
tivities being  carried  out  in  the  name  of  Chi- 
nese   tradition),    the    escape    to   freedom   of 
thousands   upon   thousands  of  youths,   and 
the  defection  of  many  Communist  military 
officers  and  diplomats.    A  single  swallow  does 
not  signal  the  arrival  of  spring.     But  when 
more  swallows  retxirn,  spring  cannot  be  far 
away;  one  certainly  cannot  deny  that  winter 
is  now  but  a  passing  phase.    Taking  into  con- 
sideration  all    the   circumstances,   how   can 
Prof.  Barnett  say  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  here  to  stay? 

5.  Professors  Fairbank  and  Barnett  intimi- 
date peace-loving  Americans  with  the  specter 
of  war.  They  have  pubUshed  in  the  American 
press  what  they  call  a  choice  between  fight- 
ing the  Chinese  Ootnmunlsts  and  recognizing 
them.  What  they  mean  to  say  la  that  war  is 
dangerous  and  that  "recognition"  Is  a  pana- 
cea. And  they  argue  that  the  responsibility 
of  making  the  fateful  choice  falls  on  the 
United   States. 

Hut   how   can  the   Chinese   Communists, 
who,  according  to  Prof.  Fairbank,  are  heirs 
to    Confucianism    and    therefore    "advocate 
goverxunent   by  moral   virtues",   coerce   the 
United  States  into  recognizing  their  regime 
by  threatening  war?     What  right  do  they 
have?    Doesn't  the  United  States  have  free- 
dom of  choice  In  extending  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  any  particular  regime?    Prof  Fair- 
bank  has  developed  a  thesis  of  "hungry  ti- 
gers"  and   maintains  that  the  Pelping   re- 
gime is  neither  a  paper  tiger  nor  a  bad  tiger 
only  a  hungry  one,  which  loses  its  temper 
when  frustrated  or  irritated  by  the  United 
States.     He  says  that  when  this  pet  of  his 
is  patted  and  well  fed.  it  wil]  regain  its  Con- 
fucian virtues.    Friends:  Such  are  the  views 
of  these  "China  experts".    They  dumbfound 
us.    In  plain  English,  they  are  defending  the 
tiger's    right   to    devour   one   of   theh-    best 
friends  in  the  futile  hope  that  it  won't  want 
to  eat  again! 

6.  The  panacea  of  these  "experts"  is  "con- 
tainment without  isolation",  which  contains 
the  following  five  actions: 

(a)   Revision    of   the   U.S.    poUcy    toward 
Pelping  on  a  basis  of  "containment  without 
Isolation":   This,  however,  is  self-contradic- 
tion.    If  the  regime  is  not  isolated    it  can 
carry  out  subversive  actlvltiee  as  It 'wishes. 
Contelnment   then  will  become  Unposslble 
In  that  event,  not  only  the  free  world  posi- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia  will  become  unten- 
able but  also  defeat  will  not  be  confined  to 
Vietnam.     All   of  Asia  may  be   lost  to  the 
Communists  and  another  Pearl  Harbor  will 
be  In  the  offing.     These  American  "experts- 
say  containment  has   been  effective  In  the 
case  of  Soviet  Russia,  but  they  forget  that 
Stalin  s  megalomanlacal  aggression  was  made 
possible  by  the  U.S.  aid  to  prevent  Russia 
from   being  isolated   during  Worid   War  II 
If  Russia  had  been  both  contained  and  iso-' 
lated  at  all  times,  the  world  would  have  been 
saved  much  agony. 

thl^ir^^^'^^fl  °^  *^^  ^^*P^8  '•^eime  into 
the  United  Nations:  These  American  "ex- 
perts strongly  advocate  a  seat  In  the  United 
Nations  for  the  Chinese  Communists,  even 
though  Pelping  has  sworn  to  destroy  that 
international  organization.  Pelplng's  ad- 
mlMlon  would  violate  both  the  letter  and  the 

«h™,L°/v,*^A,.^-^-  Charter.  Furthermore. 
should  the  Chinese  Communists  gain  entrv 
to  the  United  Nations,  they  will  endeavor  to 
carry  out  large-scale  subversive  activities  in 
toe  United  States.  These  undertakings  will 
be  more  dangerous  than  Russia's  espionage 
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l!t°,y=»T'","''n?"'**''  ^**^  "eal  With  such  a 
Situation?  These  "experts"  are  cvnically 
suggesting  that  the  U  JJ.  seat  of  the  Republic 
of  China  should  be  preserved.  But  in  reality 
they  are  trying  to  deal  a  severe  blow  to  the 
cause  of  free  China.  They  propose  to  feed 
and  pamper  a  hungry  tiger,  apparently  not 

1^^  V^^^  '*"•  "8"  '"•y  «'^"o''  up  Asia 
and  then  subject  the  United  State*  to  a 
sneak  attack.  " 

*J'^lJt^^^^°°  °'  ^^*  trade  embargo  against 
the  Chlneee  Communists  and  acceptance  of 

u^w.^'"'"'"'^"°°  '^  ''"^'^^  controls:  If 
isolation  of  the   Chinese  Communists  were 

th/°^.  *  *"■*"*  embargo  imposed  against 
w  .,^'^»*  mainland  would  havelo  be 
u,,^^  ;„  ^^  '^°''^'^  ^  tantamount  to  help- 
l?£.kl  4,"*'?''  ^^  '■eplenlshlng  his  fo^ 
stocks      The  free  worid  wouW  be  shippine 

ZT^.i^'l.'^  '^"  ^'"^*  Communlsts'^who 
^  th/^/"  '°  '^^  '"°^«  American  soldiers 
on  the  Vietnam  front.     The  Chinese  Com- 

T.Tf^.^"  ^\^^  '"''^S  ^  Kreat  advan- 
tage theh-  nuclear  capability  for  purposes 
Of  blackmail.  Why  should  they  accept  In- 
ternational   nuclear    supervision?      Even    if 

thev  ^u  t'^y^^*"'*  ^  ^«=^P*  ^^'l  control, 
they  WUl  certainly  continue  to  develop  their 
atomic  arsenal  in  secret  and  will  use  It  to 

l^^T    "  '"^  ^°'"'  ^^^'^^^^^  '^^y 

rJ'*'  f^ogresslon  from  de  facto  to  de  Jure 
recognition:  These  American  "experia"  are 
asking  the  United  States  to  kneel  penitently 
r^S^'^jT^^  diplomatic  recognition  to  a 
regime  that  has  been  branded  as  an  aggres- 

^'r^^  ^kT  ^,°''*^  ''^''°'"  '^'^  that  has  ?een 
n^ponslble  for  the  murder  of  Americans  In 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  Such  a  proposal  is  a 
violation  of  righteousness  and  Justice,  and 
a  breach  of  faith  with  thousands  upon  thou- 

!f«  ^°JL^^'^'=^^^  ^^°  *^^^e  heroically  sac- 
rificed their  lives  for  freedom. 

(e)  Permitting  Chinese  Communist  re- 
S^T^  and  scholars  to  visit  the  United 
f>!t^.  °^^'"  ^°  establish  relauons  with 
the  Chinese  Communists,  these  "experts- 
have  succeeded  In  persuading  the  U  S  gov- 
ernment to  permit  Chinese  Communist  re- 
S^i"»  ^^  scholars  to  visit  the  United 
btates.    The  Chinese  Communists  contemo- 

^^f^!7  ''^^f^-  "^e  Pelping  regime  has  no 
intention  of  opening  the  Bamboo  Curtain 
lest  reporters  and  scholars  escape  to  free- 
dom. If  Pelping  subsequently  permits  their 
people  to  visit  the  United  States,  it  will 
send  disguised  secret  agents  and  agitators  to 
subvert  the  Americans  and  to  "bury  the 
U.S.  imperialists".  ' 

7.  If  the  medicine  prescribed  bv  Fairbank 
and  Barnett  is  administered  will  the  hungrv 
^ger  turn  into  a  "humanistic  bureaucrat"'' 
Prof.   Fairbank    offers   no   assurance      Prof 
Barnett,  however,  contends  that  a  cJiange  in 
Pelping  s  policy  win   be  possible  when  Mao 
^-tung  dies.    He  bases  thU  assumption  on 
the  recent  frustration  of  Pelping  In  Indo- 
hesla.  Cuba,   and   Ghana.     But  the  predic- 
tions of  these  two  "experts"  are  poles  apart 
Prof.  Fairbank  Is  of  the  opinion  that  frurtra- 
tlons  will  provoke  the  hungry  tiger  into  vio- 
lence, while  Prof.  Barnett  contends  that  the 
beast  is  beginning  to  respect  firmness  on  the 
part  of  Its  chosen  victim.     Then  what  are 
toe    followers    of    these    professors    to    do'' 
Should   they   endeavor   to  starve  the   beast 
into  submission   or  should   they  satisfy  its 
hunger  in  order  to  induce  it  to  give  up" eat- 
ing  altogether?     Aren't   the   two   professors 
rash  in  recommending  a  U.S.  policy  change 
even  befors  they  can   reach  a  consensus  of 
their  own?    Ironically,  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter lies  In  what  Marx  said  of  Czarist  Rus.Ma- 
that  is  to  say.  aggression  is  sure  to  follow 
aggression  and   expansion  to  follow  expan- 
sion.   Both  common  sense  and  history  tell  us 
that  a  hungry  tiger's  appetite  whetu:i  "■"».-r- 
tlme   It   gets   a   good   meal.     Only  through 
checking  the  bellicose  can  war  be  prevented 
On  the  other  hand,  war  will  become  inevit- 
able if  toe  ftgrgeasaor  Is  appeased. 
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From  the  foregoing,  we  can  conclude  that 
In  their  proposals  for  a  change  In  U.S.  policy. 
Professors  Palrbank  and  Barnett  have  foiind 
no  grounds  to  support  either  their  premises 
or  their  conclusions.  They  lack  real  under- 
standing of  China  and  Communiam.  With 
or  without.  Intention,  they  have  been  in- 
dulging in  pro-Communist  and  counter- 
antl-Communist  propaganda  and  making 
fools  of  people  all  over  the  world.  They  have 
not  only  caused  harm  to  China,  but  also  im- 
paired American  interests.  More  Impor- 
tantly, their  proposals  cannot  prevent  war  be- 
tween th0>  Chinese  Comm\inlsts  and  the 
Americans:  on  the  contrary,  they  might  even 
hasten  such  a  conflict  and  land  the  United 
States  an  ignominious  defeat.  In  your 
country,  experts  may  talk  of  anything  under 
the  sun.  We  do  not  question  that  right. 
But  are  Professors  Falrbank  and  Barnett 
fully  qualified  to  speak  as  "China  experts"? 
During  World  War  II.  dictator  Joeeph  Stalin 
had  this  to  say  about  the  United  States: 
"Hitler's  weakness  lies  in  the  people  who 
oppose  totalltarlftnlsm.  The  courage  and 
moral  power  which  the  world  of  today  needs 
have   only   one   source — the   United    States." 

These  words  should  not  be  discredited 
merely  because  they  were  spoken  by  Stalin. 
They  are  applicable  to  any  and  all  totalitarian 
regimes.  It  may  be  recalled  that  at  that  time 
certain  "China  experts"  in  your  country  ap- 
plauded Stalin's  statement.  These  same  ex- 
perts did  not  consider  Stalin  as  a  dictator. 
Nor  did  they  believe  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  despots.  They  regarded  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  his  colterts  as  "agrarian  reformers". 
Propaganda  ok  this  sort  once  misled  your 
country.  prev«ited  it  from  establishing  the 
true  Identity  of  the  Chinese  Communist,  and 
thus  contributed  to  the  China  tragedy  and 
created  a  new  threat  to  the  United  States. 
To  this  day,  some  people  are  still  ready  to 
make  more  such  "contributions"  though  tiey 
no  longer  style  the  Chinese  Communists  as 
"agrarian  reformers",  they  now  describe  them 
as  helra  to  Chinese  tradition.  But  they  can- 
not, after  all,  deny  that  the  Pelplng  regime 
U  totalitarian. 

That  being  so,  then  In  keeping  with  the 
words  of  Stalin,  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
moat  afraid  of  the  people  and  the  forces  of 
righteousness.  For  this  reason,  they  are  bent 
on  smashing  such  forces.  We  must  refute 
the  claim  of  Professors  Palrbank  and  Barnett 
that  they  are  "China  experts'*.  When  they 
claim  to  be  "China  experts"  and  credit  the 
Chinese  Communists  as  representatives  of 
the  Chinese  people,  thereby  Inflicting  seri- 
ous damages  to  the  Republic  of  China,  we 
have  every  right  to  protest  against  their 
effrontery  to  the  Chinese  people. 

We  also  want  to  make  clear  thnt  we  Chi- 
nese can  settle  our  domestic  affairs,  that 
w©  are  determined  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
that  we  are  confident  no  one  can  succeed 
in  ultimately  selling  us  out.  And  we  sol- 
emnly declare  that  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
the  United  States  go  to  war  with  the  Chinese 
Communists.  The  casualties  In  such  a  war 
would  be  enormous  and  most  of  them  would 
fall  the  lot  of  our  own  compatriots.  We 
know,  too.  that  the  Chinese  Conununists 
are  not  ready  to  engage  the  United  States 
la  an  allout  war.  But  If  the  advocacies  of 
Professors  Palrbcmk  and  Barnett  should  be 
allowed  to  gain  headway  and  promote  the 
rise  of  Chamberlainlsm  in  the  United 
States,  the  Chinese  Communists  may  be 
encouraged  to  risk  a  war  with  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  they  feel  strong  enough. 
A  Cnlted  States  of  Chamberlainlsm  wotild 
b«  a  United  States  morally  disarmed.  The 
conaequence  inevitably  would  be  a  tragic 
and  ignominious  defeat  for  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.     It  is  precisely 


because  we  do  not  want  a  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Peiping  that  we  have  to 
point  out  the  falLocious  thinking  of  the  so- 
ca.:ie<l      China   experts"   In    your   country. 

Finally,  we  want  to  say  emphatically  that 
the  American  people  and  Kovernment  have 
every  rlsht  to  formul.it«  their  own  policies. 
As  friends  of  the  UnittKl  SUiu-.";,  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Is  leadliig  the  world  In  the  slrutrgle  for  free- 
dom, we  are  glad  to  take  note  of  the  firm 
and  courageous  policies  of  President  John- 
son. His  de<licati(.)n  to  the  proposition  that 
freedom  Is  indivisible  has  re-established  the 
monil  prestige  of  the  United  States  among 
the  pe«^ples  oi  A.^la.  Only  by  adhering  to 
this  policy  cm  there  be  peace  In  Asia.  With 
the  encouragement  of  a  Unit-.'d  States  that 
remains  faithful  to  righteousness,  the  Chi- 
nese people  will  surely  overconie  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
rebuild  the  hi-storic  friendship  between 
China  ;aid  the  United  States.  As  a  result, 
there  will  be  a  la.siing  peace  in  Asia.  Every- 
thing the  Chinese  p<H)p:e  ask  of  the  United 
States  adds  up  to  Ja.=;t  one  proposition — that 
the  United  suites  sr.and  tirni  on  her  tradi- 
tional China  policy  of: 

Recognizing  the  Chlne.se  people,  not  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  which  Is  against 
the  Chlnrse  people  I 

Di.'itinguishtng  friend  from  foe.  and  refus- 
ing to  be  a  party  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
crime  of  persecuting  the  Chinese  people! 

As  for  the  United  States  herself,  we  hope 
she  will  be  aware  of  the  sources  of  her  own 
national  strength.  There  is  absolutely  no 
need  for  her  to  entcrtivln  any  tear  of  violence. 
She  should  ignore  llie  propiijunda  of  the 
defeatist.*!  May  she  keep  clo.se  to  her  heart 
these  words  of  .Abraham  Lincoln's: 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

SICNEilS  OF  THE  OPEN  LETTER 

Tlie  "Open  Letter  to  the  American  People" 
was  signed  by  1,460  prominent  .scholars  and 
profe.^ors  of  the  Republic  of  China  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  May  15,  1966.  Two 
hundred  and  six  more  affi.xed  their  signa- 
tures by  May  17.  Many  other  scholars  are 
expected  to  sign  In  the  next  few  days. 

The  signatories  include: 

Dr  Chien  Sh:h-lianc:.  President  of  the  Na- 
tlonii!   Taiwai^  University. 

Dr  Li  Chi.  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
History   and   Philology   of   AcademJa   Sinica. 

Archbishop  Paul  Yupin.  Rector  Magnificus, 
President  of   the  Catholic  Fujen  University. 

Dr  Chiang  Pu-tsung,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Central  Library  and  concurrently  of 
the  National  Palace  Museum. 

Dr.  Lee  Shih-mou.  Secretary-General  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Council. 

Dr  Tu  Yuan-tsal,  President  of  the  Taiwan 
Provincial  Normal   University, 

Prof  Liu  Chl-hung,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Chengchl  University. 

Ignativis  Tsen-pao,  Director  of  the  National 
Hi.stor:cal  Museum. 

Dr  Chen  Ko-chung,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Tsiughua  University. 

Dr.  Andrew  Lee.  Dean.  Department  of  Law, 
Soochow  University. 

Prof  Liang  Shih-chiu  of  the  Taiwan  Pro- 
vincial Normal  University. 

Prof  Reauson  Tseng  of  the  National  Tai- 
wan University. 

Also  signing  are  a  number  of  foreign 
scholars,  professors  of  the  Catholic  Pujen 
University,  including  Msgr.  Eugene  E.  Pahy. 
SJ.  Rev.  P.  Giet,  S.VX).,  Rev.  P.  Vcnne, 
SVX).,  Rev.  Andrew  Mall.  S  J.  Rev.  P.  Huber. 
SV.D..  Rev.  J  Malners.  S  V.D.,  and  Sister 
Ambrosia.  S  S  P  S. 


June  7,  1966 

Qaestionnaire  Results,   1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF    ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
la  April  of  this  year  I  sent  a  question- 
naire to  my  fellow  Alaskans  polling  them 
for  their  views  uix>n  12  issues  then  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress.  Of  70.000  post- 
card questionnaires  which  I  distributed, 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  14.368  were 
completed  and  returned  to  me  as  of  this 
time.  This  return  of  over  20  percent  is 
a  most  gratifying  contrast  with  the  usual 
6-pei'cent  return  on  similar  polls  and 
points  up  the  lively  interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  my  constituents. 

Knowing  of  your  interest  and  that  of 
my  colleagues,  I  hereby  place  the  tabu- 
lated results  of  this  poll  before  you,  and 
I  am  also  bringing  the  questionnaire  and 
its  results  to  the  attention  of  President 
Johnson. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  accompanying  completed 
questiormaires  were  more  than  a  thou- 
sand letters  to  me  in  which  my  con- 
stituents modified  or  expanded  their  an- 
swers— in  lan>e  part  in  regard  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

As  the  sole  Member  of  tlie  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  serving  a  constitu- 
ency widely  scattered  over  an  area  one- 
fifth  the  size  of  our  48  contiguous 
States — many  parts  of  which  area  are  not 
readily  accessible  for  personal  contact — 
I  find  that  polling  my  constituents  by  the 
questionnaire  procedure  Is  the  most  feas- 
ible method  for  obtaining  their  views, 
which  views  are  very  necessary  and  help- 
ful to  me  in  carrying  out  my  duties  as 
their  Representative  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  re- 
turns to  my  1966  questionnaire  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  US  continuing 
to  fight  to  defeat  the  Communists  In  "Viet- 
nam? 

(In  percent] 

Yes 83.7 

No ." 16.3 

2.  Do  you  favor  expanding  U.S.  trade  with 
Communist  countries  in  non-strategic  goods? 

Tee 38.5 

No .• 61.5 

3.  Do  you  favor  continued  U.S.  financial 
support  of  the  United  Nations? 

Yee - 66.8 

No 33.3 

4.  Do  you  think  Washington.  D.C.  shotUd 
be  permitted  Home  Rule  Instead  of  being 
governed  by  .the  U.S.  Congress? 

Yee 66.1 

No 33. » 

6.  Womld  you  favor  increasing  the  term  foe 
members  ot  the  VS.  House  of  Representativei 
from  two  to  four  years? 
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Yes. Kn  i     xr  X,  AiJWjl 

6.  DO  you  favor  repeal  of  the  provision  "^ortg^ge  money  to  buy  l  housi  yoS^  Ul  nrelent  ,'rnlt,  T^'  "''''  ^^^^  ^^^  ^°^  the 
allowing  state  right  to  work  laws?  quickly  discover  that  the  money  Ihorta^e  mo^t  ''°"^'^^  ^  ^  cutback  in  the  Govern- 
Yes  '=''"  ^  a  ^^^  reality.  The  bank  won't  nil  mon  'P*"'^'"^  ^hat  continues  to  flush  the 
Yes g  ^j^^  y^^  ^^^^^         y        J^^°^^J'^"  ^ J^eal  n^o^ey  supply  beyond  the  cap,.blUty  of  our 

NO  5,  2     25  per  cent  of  the  purchase  prL  and   are      StMv  theT.",,'°  7^^"*    ""^"^^    ^'^'^^^    ^o 

7.  Do   you    favor    expanding   the   Federal     T"'"^  ^  P'''^  ^.5  per  cent  interest  on  the  the  swollen  demand, 
minimum  wage  law  requirement   ($125  per      °°="''owed  remainder. 

hoiir  plus  overtUne)    to  persons  working  in  „  "^«''  strangely  enough,  the  Federal  Reserve  ^ — 

hotels,  rest.aurant«,  laundries  and  other  In-  ^.^"^  °f  St.  Louis  reports  in  lt«  monthly  re- 

du^tnes  now  exempt?  view  for  May  1966,  that  "monetary  expansion  When  a  President  Need,  a  Line 

Yes--  .  on  c  *=°""'^"es.       We  are  told  tha*. "Federal  Re-  - 

K.      :.;-.::;::::::::::::;:;:-.:::::  rd  ZZrZ^.ra^l^L'S'T^T.L^,       ex^sion  of  RE,..,RKi 

J^  ^°^  ^^'■'°^  ^  "^^"^^  Ckjnservation  Corps  '"'^P'^  '^^^^^  ^'"<=e  '^^t  summer.''     The  accom-  °'^ 

providing  public  service  employment  and  Job  P"»y'ng   tables   printed   in   the   b.ank   letter  HON     DDNAI  H    DIIMCrci  n 

training  for  unemployed  young  people?  ^^°'"    the    money    supply    rising    from    $160  UVIHALU    KUMSFELD 

Yes _  ,  r"'l°"  ,*" /''L"j*''>"  of  1965  to  $171.1   billion  °^  nxwois 

No ::::::::::::::::  r^:  I  e?aiX'Lr.V.fS,  "i.V^r'JL't^L'.^;    '''  ™'  T""  °'  ^-h-«-ntatives 

9.  Do  you  f:.vor  legislation  which  would  *'°"   ""  the  money  supply)    may  prove  to  Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

allow  manufacturers  to  set  minimum  retail  ^®  ""  Illusion."                                       '^  Mj.     rumsPFT  n      Tur^     c.^   i 

prices  on  their  products  and  prohibit  m«-  ^^>''  then,  should  interest  rates  bv  n^ina,  Marv  \Tcr-^  T"?'         I'    Speaker,    the 

chant^from  selling  for  less?        ^^'''^''  "'""-  On  the  surface  It  doesn  t  makT^nse  to  fn  iSn  ^Sr^   x?'"^"  ^'"^  ^^^  ^ash- 

Yes  economic    layman.     One    explaLuon    ^uW  h!       h         f  .°^  ^^^    ^9,    1966.   discusses 

Yes 5  be  that,   with  new  money  ^TnTc^LtTntiv  ""^^  ^^'^^^traUon's    conflicting    public 

—  85.  5  njected  into  the  economy  the  i^r^^tSe  of  f^^^^^nte  and  concludes  "if  he  is  to  ral- 

fv,^?'  ^  ^.°?,  ^''''°''  ^  f^eral  law  requiring  LllPi^^  ^"^*  *^«  purchase  of  consumption  ^^  P"^^^^  opinion,  he  must  take  a  high 

«o g  jj  J,  ,^^  ^  y^^  ^^  ^  ^y^  now    Ld  are  (By  Mary  McGrory) 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  estebUshment  of  na-  ,n  o^h?^  *""'^"''^  "^  ^^^her  interest  rates  ^'"'^''''  ^^^  ""oo^  of  the  White  House  there 
tlcraaJ  standards  to  promote  safety  In  auto-  h"  °I'*f..*°  protect  themselves  against  the  f^  ^^^  -Nervous  Nellies"  who  flinch  every 
mobile  design  and  highway  constriction'  depreciation  of  their  lending  capTtal.  th"^  the  President  takes  the  hard  line  on 
Yes.         ..  ..^tever  the  explanation  may  be  the  fact  ^''^tNam. 

No.::::  ^tl  ,n^  J!!!.'"°"^>,*"PP'y'^'=°"stantIy'increas-  „  "^^^   "^^^^    the   President   would   throw   a 

io   T^ ^^-  ^  bofh^  tT'f^  Government  responsibility  for  ^^\  =™^*^  to  the  doves  who  cannotT  e« 

12.  Do  you  favor  further  Federal  action  to  hn™,f„  Inflation  of  prices  and  the  high  P^^^  to  feed  forever  on  his  Princeton 
rid  our  lakes  and  streams  of  polluUon?  borrowing    rates    that    are    presumably    the  ^P*«^^- 

Yes....  „„  „      ThTc'^,rr';„      ,?""''°''"  o^  * '"o^ey  sqtieeze.      ^'^.^•"yf^'nember  that  it  was  not  the  failure 

No....:.:: ^l- 1     ,^t    .^e     r.t^r^^^'^  "^  '^^  ^'^"^^^  "'^e:      ^^*^^.«^^tlng  men,  but  the  evaporation  ^ 

7  7      let    the     Government     cease     Inflating    the      domestic    support    that    forced    the    French 

^^t^l'lPP'^^-    ^en  the  extra  money  would      ""hdrawal  from  Indochina  in  1954 

eood.      ^,^r!  *°  "^^  *  "°^^   «"PPly   °f      V  "^.^  President   will  not  bug  out   on   Viet 
u  ^  fnwl-  ,  ^^.^^^  "^"''^  consequenUy  fall,  and      ^''"''      ^^^^    °^e    of    his    aides     "unless    the 

Money  Famine  in  the  Midst  of  a  wvf.ft  ^v,"^  J°"'^  '=°'"«  ^^^^  '^''""^'-^  ^°«^  °^t  from* under  him" 

M            c       .  T   ^.l^^t    the    Federal    Reserve    Bank    of    St  ^^^  publication  of  the  Harris  noil   Rho^- 

Money  Feast  Joh^o^'ic'"    'T^'^'^    ''    "^^*    P'^^'dent  ^^^   ^   at  an   all-time   lorin  KulLu; 

cart^e?orP  t^,  T'^  """^''^^^  ^^  P^^''^'^  ^'th  ^^    ^t    a    particularly    awkward    r^om"m 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  geL  t^ned  uns'ideT  *^*'^^^-     Everything  Our  man  in  Viet  Nam,  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 

OP  Wo^^i^,"i     P^"*^  ''°''''  along  the  Potomac,  f  ?■  ^=»^  violently  going  through  what  Secre- 

unw      i/^r.    rv     „  ^^tF           "^  condemned  as  the  cause  of  ^y  '>f  State  Rusk  had  once  hopefully  dl 

HON.   JOE   D.    WAGGONNER     JR  *"i""°f'  '^^t  accepted  as  the  resun.  scribed     as     "the     various     ground  workfn^ 

OF    "7^'^"""'=''^'    JK.            And  the  effort  to  take  some  of  the  steam  ^^^^Ss  out  among  themselvfs  "          '«<>rklng 

TMTxx^.^^      OF  LOUISIANA  ""'j^^^  ^'^  ^y  asking  businessmen^  Administration    officials    gfumly     concede 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^Tj'Tr.^^f'"'^  "^  '^^P^'^'  spending  is  "^^t  if  the  success  of  Ky's  <Su?^4ali^"^e 

Tuesday.  June  7  1966  pr  ce^lsTbv  anne«f.  ^'^V'^'^P'  *«  '^'^^^  ^»^«  Buddhlsu  consolidated  his  poslu^TVi^! 

».r      «r.^  ;,t/    H        I  appealing  to  merchants  not  to  ^'^'  "  did   nothing  for   hls^Unaee   in   th» 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.     Mr.  Speaker    In  l        advantage  of  the  fact  that  consumer^  ^^- 

Ws  column  in  the  May  28  Issue  of  'the         Z  "f*  °"'''^''  '°  ^^^  pockets.  The    President    was    immediately    shown 

Washington    Post,    John    Chamberlaiii  du^  f^L*^  "'.''"^"'^'^  °^  ^^^^^^an  in-  .^^^'^V'^'fi^ '""^trate  the  fact  thaf  the  ^L 

was  able  to  reduce   the  mysterv  of  fhP  finn^.n     ^  ^"^  international  competl-  three  Presidents  suffered   a  slump  after  30 

"money  famine  in  thP  mid-ff  „f^  °     ^^  "°°'  ^1  """^^  continue  to  cut  its  coste  of  '"'"'"'"    ^    °«ce.      He    was    even   more    re- 

fi^ftct."   *^T:™.^..^-^^°"^^^0f  ainoney  '"anu^acture  in  order  to  outsell  the  .Tan,rfo°  assured    by    the    victory    of    n^r^J^^ule 

on 

evei7  Member  who  mlght'have  ml^'^d  iT  l7Z m  ^^^  '^terials7the''onT;  fras'lbirway  ^"*^o!^'='"*^^«'*reS^'^^"c*an^'^f o7a 

The  "meat  of  the  coconut  ••  on  fr.  cr,^=t,  ♦.    cutting  costs   of  production   is   to   con  repudiation  by  voters. 

Is.   as  Mr.   ChamberkS   Min^  nJ^t  ta^'tmlT"^  "^^'^'^  '°'  "^°^«  '^«^'='"'t  capl  ^Congressional  leaders  of  his  own  party  told 

lavish    often  w^tPfnfr,,^           °^^'  ^^  WH^^™r*-     ^  *^^*  businesses  can  af-  j?''"  °"<=e  again  that  he  would  win  any  show- 

spendin^  .n^PP  ?h     SL^"'^,  unproductive  ^^--d  to  curb  their  outlays  for  new  and  bettor  ^"^"^   ""^   ^'^  Nam    on   Capitol   Hm      •^^e 

spenamg  spree  the  Federal  Government  '"^'^  '^°'^^  automated  machinery?  H°^e  of  Representatives  is  holding  steadl 

ttiis  unprinci}        K,  ^^^'  irresponsibility.  ,^  f^^  «teel  industry,  for  example,  is  finding  ^^°"J'\^^''^^'  °''^  House  member  said,' 

rSfn^c        ''*°"*^^®  squandering  of  other  "  if  Possible  now  to  produce  £aUs  and  wirf  J^Z  ^°^'*  ^^^^^'  ^^^  It  has  to  run  the 

Peopes  money,  is  brought  under  control  ^     *  ''"'  undersell  foreign  steel  makers  to  ^     o«„.. 

the   "famine"   will   continue    ac^Ierate  IT  °^''  ^°"'^  markets.     And  if  nall^  and  n^^"  President  told  them  that  while  Da 

and  grow  worse.     I  urge  ever^^embpr  7uZ  ^?  ''"^r"^^'^   "^^y-   «^cturaT  ^d  ^^IZ^  erupUng,  the  work  of  the  electors! 

to  study   Mr     Chamberlftin'^^iff ^         I  »     ,    ^^^^  *"'  ^«  vulnerable  tomorrow     So  Ty^^^^°'^  ''^  ^^^'^  ''^nt  on.    Thre«  Bud- 

lucld  comment^                                 ^"^   ^^  nloJ  "^^^  ^°''^  incessantly  to  improve  Ite  f^l^  ^^  "'^  ^8  notables  charged  wlUi 

Money  pTf^!  ^^^""'^^  machinery,  which  means  puttli^  vw  ^^  °^  bringing  ln«tant  demS^  to 

«ONEY  Famine  in  the  Midst  of  a  Monet  "P  ^^^-^  money  for  capital  outlay      There  ^ll  ^^'   '^^^   °"*-     ^«  rest  WW  on 

PSAST  f*'^  *»«  temporary  cutbacks  in  capitel  spend  ^*^'i.tb«'r   plans    for   creating   parties   and 

(By  John  Chamberlain)  L'^f^.^^V".'^'"^'*   *>«   ^talcidal   io  contlnu^  <=*?^;|atee  for  the  September  vote. 

It  has  become  an  artin>«  „,  ,  ,J  ...  holding  back  for  very  long                   ^"uoue  Criticism,  which  some  once  thouirht  w»i.  * 

-«o«.-„».-^s'r--r^"  ^i^.s^~^^^  'S^^'^i-^p^^'^. 

"'      »^    veieviaion   to   explain   to  the 
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restive  what  we  are  doing  and  to  knU  up  the 
ravelled  rhetoric  of  "resisting  Communist 
aggression"  and  "bringing  seU-det?nninatlon 
to  the  people  of  Viet  Nam." 

He  seema  content  for  the  moment,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  speaking  eng^igements  he 
a  ead7  has  and  to  address  various  (groups 
according  to  their  needs.  At  Princeton,  he 
spoke  of  "the  agony  of  power."  But  two 
days  later,  he  publicly  berated  Senator  J. 
WiixiAM  PtTLBBiGHT  before  6.000  Demcx;rats 
at  a  party  dinner  in  Washington  and  within 
the  week  at  Chicago,  he  delivered  his  most 
belUgerrait  address  against  the  "Nervous 
Nellies"  who  refuse  to  trust  him. 

He  is  genuinely  bewildered  by  adverse  re- 
action to  his  criticism  of  his  critics. 

"Didn't  they  like  the  Princeton  speech^" 
he  asks  on  hearing  liberal  plaints  about 
Washington  and  Chicago. 

TTie  President  thinks  these  people  do  not 
understand  his  problems  at  all.  He  mvist 
speak' one  way  to  Democrats,  to  stiffen  their 
spines  for  November.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  sup- 
posed to  listen  in  one  these  promises  to  stay 
In  and  win. 

There  is  also  a  strong  element  of  self- 
delusion  Involved.  The  President,  who  en- 
Joys  the  world  wide  amplification  of  his 
voice.  Is  still  not  ready  to  face  up  to  the 
Implications. 

In  a  difficult  position,  he  reverts  to  his 
early  days  on  the  stump  In  Texas,  when  It 
was  possible  to  address  one  faction  in  Lub- 
txx;k  one  way  and  another  In  Wichita  Palls 
another,  and  neither  the  wiser. 

The  fact  that  everylxxly  In  the  country 
listens  to  a  President  every  time  be  speaks  is 
an  (mposltlon  to  a  man  who  came  to  power 
through  his  capacity  to  negotiate  w.th  vari- 
ous Individuals  one  at  a  time. 

The  Intellectuals  got  their  speech  at 
Princeton.  They  were  supposed  to  drink 
that  In  and  then  put  cotton  In  their  ears  for 
the  Washington  and  Chicago  speeches,  which 
were  not  intended  for  them. 

Sometimes  It  apf>ears  the  President  would 
like  various  factions  to  tune  out  certain 
parts  of  the  same  speech  which  were  intended 
for  them.  He  was  Indignant,  for  instance, 
over  the  reception  of  his  January  statement 
In  which  he  asked  the  United  Nations  for 
help  and  also  said  the  U.S.  would  resume 
bombing. 

Doves  were  supposed  to  focus  on  the 
appeal  to  the  U.N..  hawks  on  the  bombs. 

When  the  President  was  talking  pwace  last 
winter,  some  people  did  not  believe  him. 
Now  that  be  Is  talking  war,  they  shudder. 
The  consensus  Is  that  If  he  is  to  rally  public 
opinion,  he  must  take  a  high  and  consistent 
line  and  stick  to  It. 


Why  We  Can  Wm  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LoirasiAMi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  never  hesitated  to 
offer  help  to  support  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  freedcMn  in  the  world.  We  have  done 
this  for  two  basic  reasons:  First,  because 
we  believe  In  freedom  and  have  built  a 
great  nation  on  the  principles  of  justice 
and  liberty;  and  second,  because  it  la  in 
the  Interest  of  all  Americans  to  do  so. 
We  are  fighting  for  these  principles  In 
Vietnam ;  we  are  fighting  In  order  to  help 
our  friends  fe^d  off  the  rising  threat  of 
totalitarianism  and  communism  and  par- 


ticulaily  the  pkesent  world  Commmilst 
revolution.  But]  we  are  also  fighting  for 
our  own  self-interest  because  a  free  na- 
tion cannot  long  exist  in  a  world  which  Is 
not  free. 

If  we  did  not  fi.?ht  in  Vietnam.  I  am 
sure  that  it  would  not  tx"  loni^  before  we 
would  be  fir^hting  a  much  more  desperate 
war  much  cIOKer  to  home  with  losses  a 
thousandfold  mure  or  even  larger.  We 
must  prove  that  America  is  a  strong,  de- 
termined nation,  determined  to  keep  lib- 
erty alive  throuuiiout  tlie  world.  The 
free  world  learned  a  bitter  and  costly 
les-son  at  Munich.  Wo  mu.st  never  have 
another  Munich,  by  appea.scment  and 
withdrawal  at  Vietnam.  Actually  our  be- 
in;;  in  Vietnam  may  avert  world  war  III. 

As  Jc>seph  ALsop  points  out  ill  his  re- 
cent Saturday  Evenin:;  Po.st  article,  "Why 
We  Can  Win  in  Vietnam."  the  Vietcong 
is  makin-,'  a  last-ditch  attempt  to  win  tlie 
war  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 
As  he  points  out: 

The  present  enemy  reinforcement  is  like 
one  ol  tliose  la^t  high  raises  that  losing  play- 
ers aomctinies  nuike  to  frighten  their  oppo- 
nents out  cf  a  poker  game. 

We  must  not  be  frightened;  we  will  not 
be  fi-it;htened.  \Vc  have  the  finest  fight- 
ing force  ever  as.sembled  in  Vietnam,  and 
we  are  winning  tiie  war.  I  ui^ge  all  Amer- 
icans to  continue  their  support  of  the 
President,  and  I  look  forward  with  all 
American.'?  to  the  day  when  we  can  lay 
down  our  arms  and  join  with  the  war- 
wear>-  people  of  South  Vietnam  in  build- 
in?^  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  free  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Alsop's 
article  is  an  excellent  explanation  of 
where  we  now  stand  in  Vietnam.  His  ar- 
ticle, which  appeared  in  the  June  4.  1966, 
edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
follows ; 

I  From    the   Saturday  Evening   Post| 

Why  We  Can  Win  in  Vietnam 

(By    Joseph    Alsop) 

In  Vietnam,  great  numbers  of  .Americans 
are  now  committed  to  a  w.%r  which  very  few 
Americans  even  begin  to  underst.md.  Most 
of  us.  of  course,  have  a  fair  understanding  of 
the  Issues  our  troops  are  fighting  for.  but 
onlv  a  tiny  minority  understand  the  war 
itself 

This  has  struck  me  with  increo-slng  force 
after  every  one  of  my  more  recent  visits  to 
Vietnam — and  I  have  been  there  16  times 
since  !9.53  People  talk  about  other  m.atters 
such  as  the  chops  and  changes  of  politics  in 
Salmon,  where  the  CommunLsts  might  man- 
.Tge  an  eventual  victory — although  I  do  not 
think  thev  will  No  one  ever  mentions  the 
fairly  desperate  combat  probIem.s  that  now 
face  the  Viet  Cong  No  one  analyzes  the 
present,  strategy  of  our  brilliant  field  com- 
m.mder  In  Vietnam.  Gen.  William  C,  West- 
moreland No  one  refers  in  any  way  to  what 
is  currently  happening  on  the  battlefield. 
Yet  the  battlefield  Is  where  our  own  best 
hope  of  victory  lies. 

The  whole  pattern  of  the  fighting,  as  it 
happens,  is  still  determined  by  an  almost 
successful  gamble  that  the  Communists 
made  to  win  the  war  List  year  Hence  we 
must  backtrack  a  bit  at  the  outset  in  order 
to  see  the  timing,  the  nature  and  the  risks  of 
this  enormous  Viet  Cong  gamble,  to  make 
what   happened   reasonably   comprehensible. 

Many  normally  well-informed  persons  still 
believe  th.it  a  Communist  gtierrlUa  move- 
ment like  the  Viet  Cong  Is  something  spon- 
taneous— halfway,  let  us  say.  between  a  mis- 
guided patriotic  society  and  a  nationwide 
game  of  cops-and-robbers.     Prom  their  first 


obscure  guerrilla  origins,  however,  the  Viet 
Cong',  have  been  a  second  government  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  they  still  are.  Further- 
more— and  here  Is  the  Important  point — 
this  clandestine  Communist  second  govern- 
ment has  all  the  fiscal,  economic,  manpower 
and  other  problems  that  plague  any  normal 
government.  Since  this  is  also  a  govcrnnient 
at  war.  tlie  V.C.  second  govcrhmenfs  biggest 
problem  is  natur.illy  to  recruit,  equip  and 
maintain  its  armed  forces.  This  li.Ts  always 
been  the  biggest  problem,  and  its  difTiculties 
caused  the  Viet  Cong  ganitjle  already  men- 
tioned, which  was  deeided  on  in  late  19G3 
after  the  coup  d'etat  against  South  Viet- 
namese  President   Ngo   Dmh   Diem. 

South  Vietnam  in  the  summ^cr  of  1963  w.as 
a  country  in  which  c.  cry  province  h.':d  its 
own  civil  war.  with  the  .Saigon  government 
controlling  the  provincial  capitals  and  a  good 
many  villages,  with  the  VC.  second  govern- 
ment controlling  a  gcKid  many  other  villages. 
and  with  troops  of  both  sides  in  the  field 
everywhere.  By  that  time,  there  was  a  Viet 
Cong  provincial  battalion  of  about  500  men 
operating  in  each  of  Vietnam's  43  provinces. 
Tliere  w:\s  a  Viet  Cong  district  company  of 
abovit  150  men  operating  In  each  of  at  least 
250  of  the  administrative  districts  into  which 
the  provinces  are  subdivided.  And  in  each 
of  several  thousand  V.C. -controlled  villages 
and  hamlets,  there  was  a  Viet  Cong  guerrilla 
band  of  20  or  30  men  to  maintain  local 
discipline  and  to  hariiss  friends  of  the  estab- 
lished government  in  neighboring  villages 
and  hamlets.  All  these  V.C.  soldiers — about 
50,000  in  the  local  forces  and  110,000  in  the 
guerrilla  bands,  or  approximately  160,000  men 
in  all — had  to  be  paid  and  armed  and  kept 
supplied  with  ammunition  and  much  other 
materiel,  and  all  but  the  minority  of  strictly 
part-tme  guerrillas  had  to  be  provided  with 
rations  as  well.  Salaries  and  rations  also  had 
to  be  found  tor  tens  of  thousands  of  Viet 
Cong  in  essentially  civilian  occupations, 
ranging  upward  from  humble  couriers  and 
tax  collectors,  through  secret  policemen  and 
the  personnel  of  the  medical  services,  to  the 
awe-lrisplring  members  of  the  Communist 
Party's  central  committee  for  South  Vietnam 
in  their  remote  Jungle  lair  near  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

In  addition,  this  second  government  was 
deeply  engaged  in  a  big  and  costly  progr.un 
or  military  public  works.  The  rule  books  for 
guerrilla  war.  written  by  M.io  T.se-tung  and 
Ills  remarkable  Vietnam  Communi.st  pupil. 
Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  lay  down  an,  absolute 
requirements  for  guerrilla  main  bases  In 
areas  immune  to  penetration  by  hostile 
troops.  The  mountainous  Jungle-covered 
and  swampy  tracts  of  South  Vietnam  pro- 
vide splendid  terrain  for  many  such  main- 
base  areas.  But  barracks,  hospitals  and 
numerous  other  facilities  had  to  be  secretly 
built  within  these  fastnesses.  Wherever  the 
ground  was  suitable,  the  main  b;ises  also 
had  to  be  fortified  by  an  almost  inconceivably 
antlike  program  of  digging  and  tunneling; 
and  although  corvee  labor  from  V.C. -con- 
trolled villages  was  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
hundreds,  even  thousands  of  men  In  the 
corvees  at  least  had  to  be  given  rations  while 
away  from  home.  Finally,  all  the  main  bases 
had  to  be  prestocked  with  medical  supplies, 
ammunition  and  food.  This  was  an  enor- 
mous undertaking  in  itself.  A  single  under- 
ground cache  found  last  year,  for  Instance, 
contained  no  less  than  2,000  tons  of  rice. 
Since  the  cache  was  In  a  huge  hole  ap- 
proachable only  by  a  narrow  tunnel,  all  thU 
rlco  had  evidently  been  c;irried  in  on  men's 
baclcs.  bagful  by  bagful. 

Early  In  1963,  moreover,  the  first  main 
forces — tlie.r  nature  will  be  explained  in  a 
moment — had  begun  to  be  mobilized  in  the 
matn-base  are.^s.  Therefore,  long  before 
Diem  was  assassinated  in  November.  1963. 
the  Viet  Cong  leaders  had  to  meet  a  pretty 
imposing  total  budget.  Their  clandestine 
second  government  then  controlled  no  more 
than  about  four  million  of  the  total  Soutli 
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Vietnamese  popi.Uation  of  17  mllUon.  Pew 
legaUy  established  governmentfi  of  countries 
having  only  four  million  people  manage  to 
keep  more  than  160.000  men  under  arms  at 
all  times,  even  If  their  soldiers  are  paid  the 
merest  pittance,  as  are  thfi  soldiers  of  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Such  was  the  position  when  the  Diem 
regime  was  brought  down  by  an  army  coup, 
and  almost  the  entire  structure  of  govern- 
ment control  abruptly  came  to  pieces,  for  a 
while,  in  almost  every  province.  The  Viet 
Cong  were  thiis  enabled  to  surge  forward 
everywhere,  and  this  led  to  the  decision  to 
begin  organizing  main  forces  on  a  really  big 
scale. 

Like   everything   else   the  Viet   Cong  had 
done  up  to  that  time,  the  move  to  organize 
the  main  forces  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  books  of  Chairman  Mao  and 
Gen.  Giap.    Main  forces  (the  classification  is 
Mao  Tse-tung's)    beaj  Uttle  resemblance  to 
the  simple  guerrUla  bands  that  almost  every- 
one enrtslons  when  the  Viet  Cong  are  men- 
tioned.    They   also  differ   sharply  from   the 
local  forces— the   provincial   battalions  and 
district  companies,  which  are  already  well 
above  the  guerrilla  level— for  the  main  forces 
have   no   permanent   regional   attachments. 
and  their  units  are  much  larger  and  more 
heavily  armed.    In  fact,  they  almost  exactly 
resemble  regular  troops  In  a  regular  army. 
According  to  the  Mao-Glap  rules,  these  main 
forces  have  two  functions:  to  help  the  local 
forces  and  guerrillas  increase  the  pressure 
everywhere,    until    the    established    govern- 
ment Is  visibly  hanging  on   the  ropes;    and 
then  to  strike  the  knockout  blows  In  big  set- 
piece  battles  like  that  which  finished  off  the 
French  at  Dienbienphu. 

With  more  than  160,000  men  already  under 
•rms.  and  with  the  additional  organization 
of  something  like  a  brand-new  regular  army 
now  decided  upon,  the  V.C,  second  govern- 
ment obviously  had  Its  work  cut  out.    At  the 
outset,  all  went  easily  enough.     In  the  secret 
main-base  areas,   with   their  palm-thatched 
barracks,  their  deep-dug,  Jungle-hidden  forti- 
fications   and    their    painfully   accumulated 
•upply  caches,  large  numbers  of  Viet  Cong 
cadres  and  recruits  were  now  assembled  for 
regimental    training.     The    new    main-force 
regiments   had   a  strength  of  around   1  500 
men    each.     In    design    they    were    roughly 
comparable    to   regular    Ught-lnfantry   regi- 
ments of  30  or  40  years  ago.  and  they  had 
the  capability  of   being  Joined   together  in 
light-infantry    divisions    for    the    knockout 
Wows  that  were  expected  later.     Each  regi- 
ment was  given  an  attached  porter  battalion 
of  about  500  men  to  handle  Its  local  supply 
and  tran.sport.     To  get  all  these  men.  recruit- 
mg  was  stepped  up  in  all  the  V.C.  areas  of 
South  Vietnam.     A  major  expansion  of  the 
jupply  movement  from  North  Vietnam   down 
the  Ho  ChJ  Minh  trail  and  along  the  sea- 
Hnugglers'    routes,    w.xs   also   undertaken    to 
provide  the  new  regiments  with  their  57  mm 
recollless   rifles,    heavy   mortars,    antiaircraft 
guns  and   other  crew-served   weapons      And 
many    more    specially    trained    cadres    were 
brought  down  from  the  Communist  North  to 
become  otBcers  and  noncoms. 

By  New  Year's  Day  of  1964.  at  least  five  of 
the  new  main-force  regiments  already  had 
been  recruited,  armed  and  trained.  By  this 
time  too.  because  of  their  post-Dlem  surge, 
the  Viet  Cong  controlled  perhaps  five  million 
to  six  million  people.  Even  so.  however,  the 
•econd  governments  base  In  the  country- 
rtde— the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure,  as  our  In- 
telligence officers  call  It— was  still  too  small 
w  support  the  ambitious  mlllUry  super- 
structure  that   was   planned.     To   compTete 

wa!  ^t^"-  ,,^  "''^"^  ^'"^  ^  ^^  dropped.  This 
m^,  ,  ^..y^''  ^°"e  gamble.  If  Gen.  West- 
S,*"l'.  ^T^'^^y  ^t^^s  the  hoped-for 
jwtuts  this  dropping  of  the  masks  will  b« 
remembered  as  the  moment  when  the  Viet 
^ng  began  to  lose  the  war.  But  It  did  not 
»ook  that  way  at  the  time. 
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UnUl  1964  the  Viet  Cong  had  always  worn 
^o  masks— one  to  deceive  people  abroad 
the  other  for  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
8elv«.  For  foreign  eyes,  they  had  worn  the 
mask  of  an  indigenous  movement  of  social 
discontent.  However,  as  early  as  1856  Le 
Duan.  now  first  secretary  of  the  Communist 
party  of  North  Vietnam,  had  gone  south  to 
make  preparations  for  the  beginning  of  guer- 
rilla war.  with  the  aid  of  many  thousands  of 
cadres  whom  the  Communist  government  In 
the  North  had  ordered  to  go  underground  In 
the  South  when  the  French  war  ended  In 
1954.  Prom  Le  Duan's  arrival  onward  all  the 
higher  direction  of  the  V.C.  had  come  from 
Hanoi.  The  northern  Commimlst  govern- 
ment had  also  provided  large  quantities  of 
military  equipment  and  had  secretly  sent 
further  tens  of  thousands  of  cadres  to  the 
South  to  aid  and  guide  the  struggle  there. 
But  all  this  was  hidden  well  enough  that 
those  who  wished  could  go  on  claiming  that 
this  was  "Just  a  civU  war." 

The  other  mask,  worn  to  deceive  the  sim- 
ple people  of  South  Vietnam,  was  vastly  more 
Important  and  valuable  to  the  V.C.    This  was 
the  mask  of  amiable  agrarian  reformers— the 
same   mask   that   the   Chinese   Communists 
had  worn  with  such  success  until  they  got 
control  of  China.     Until  the  critical  period 
we  are  now  examining,  the  Viet  Cong  also 
wore  this  mask  with  great  success,  thereby 
gaining  rather  soUd  popular  support  In  their 
"liberated  areas"  and  seriously  softening  up 
every    contested    area.     The    success    ulti- 
mately   depended,    however,    on    something 
much    more    Important    than    Communist 
propaganda    or    V.C.    land    reform.     It    de- 
pended on  a  convincing  pretense  of  govern- 
ment by  consent,  which  was  impossible  with- 
out  a  considerable  degree  of  real   consent. 
To  gain  this  degree  of  consent,  the  Viet  Cong 
promised  the  peasants,  again  and  again  and 
with  utmost  emphasis,  that  there  would  be 
no  V.C.  taxation  and  no  V.C.  conscription. 
These   promises   were   approximately  kept 
until    the   year    1964.    Devious,    even   cruel, 
tricks  were  often  resorted  to,  of  course      A 
potential  recruit's  government  Identity  card 
would  be  stolen,  for  example,  and  he  would 
then    be    frightened    Into    volunteering    by 
warnings  that  the  government  police  would 
shoot   him    as   a    Communist   if   they   ever 
picked  him  up.    O  an  obstinate  noncontrlt>- 
utor  to  the  Viet  Cong  war  chest  would  be 
'struggled  with"  by  V.C.  cadres  before  all  the 
people  of  his  village,  and  If  this  public  brain- 
washing did  not  get  resiUts,  he  might  then 
be  shot  in  the  back  of  the  neck  as  a  "spv  for 
the  reactionaries  and  imperialists."    But  In 
the    main,    the   V.C.   military   outfits   really 
were  manned  by  volunteers,  which  made  the 
average  outfit  both  tough  and  highly  moti- 
vated.    And  In  the  main,  besides  road  tolls 
market  tolls  and  the  like,  the  V.C   tax  col- 
lectors only  asked  the  people  of  the  villages 
for  "voluntary  contributions."  which  meant 
that  the  burden  on  the  peasantry  was  light 
and  easily  bearable. 

The  trouble  was  that  this  semlvoluntary 
system  reached  Its  limit  with  the  creation  of 
the  first  five  or  six  main-force  regiments  as 
did  the  system  of  largely  concealed  aid  and 
direction  from  the  North.  If  the  masks  were 
retained,  enough  men  and  resource*  to  com- 
plete the  war  plan  simply  could  not  be  se- 
cured, and  both  masks  were  therefore  boldly 
and  simultaneously  dropped.  Beglnmng  m 
1964.  all  the  main  forces  and  many  of  the 
provincial  battalions  were  completely  re- 
equipped  with  the  new  7.64  mm.  family  of 
Chinese-made  weapons,  which  required  a 
supply  movement  from  North  Vietnam  too 
big  to  be^  hidden  any  longer.  At  the  same 
time,  preparations  also  began  for  the  even- 
tual invasion  of  the  South  by  complete  imita 
oi  the  North  Vietnamese  regular  army. 
Thus  the  pretense  was  abandoned  that  this 
was  "Just  a  civil  war."  At  the  same  time 
and  Incomparably  more  Important,  the  pre- 
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tense  of  governing  by  consent  was  also  quite 
ruthlessly  abandoned. 

The    repeated    Viet    Cong    promises    that 
there  would  be  no  V.C.  taxation  and  no  V  C 
conscription  became  dead  letters.    Taxes  were 
etemly  Imposed  on  the  people  of  the  villages 
Quarter  by  quarter  the  Viet  cbng  Increased 
these  levies  until  they  became  cruelly  bur- 
densome.    Universal  military  senice  was  pro- 
claimed for  all  males  from  18  to  36      As  the 
manhunt    progressed,    the    Viet    Cong    press 
gangs  began  rounding  up  bovs  of  14  or  15 
All  this  was  a  gigantic  gamble,  for  the  V  C 
had  now  broken  the  first  and  most  sacred 
rule  of  Mao  Tse-tung:    Popular  support  of 
the  guerrilla  movement  must   never  be  en- 
dangered  until   the  final   vlctorv.     But  the 
Hanoi   leaders  and   the  V.C.   high  command 
clearly  believed  that  the  gamble  could  never 
go  sour,  simply  because  they  were  so  certain 
of  an  early  victory— after  which,  of  course 
any  grumbling  in  the  villages  could  be  dealt 
\t-lth  by  secret  police. 

To     insure     the     expected     vlctorv.     thev 
brought  off  a  feat  probably  without  paxallef 
Although  they  were  still  no  more  than  the 
^cond  government  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
Viet  Cong  between  .January.  1964.  and  the 
early   spring   of    1965   wrung   from   the    un- 
happy villages  enough  men  and  resources  to 
Increase  the  V.C.  main  forces  to  24  regiments 
complete  with  porter  battalions,  or  the  equi- 
valent   of   eight    army    divisions.     Even    so 
this  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  war  plan's 
requirements.     Hence    the    second    govern- 
ment undertook  the  considerable  further  re- 
sponsibility  of   maintaining   and   providing 
port«r  battalions  for  two  complete  divisions 
or  the  North  Vietnamese  regular  army,  the 
325th  and  the  304th.  which  covertly  invaded 
South  Vietnam  in  late  1964  and  earlv  1965 

f/o  l^n^ /P^*"^  **'  ^^^5'  tl^erefore.  besides 
160.000  troops  in  the  V.C.  local  forces  and 
guerrilla  bands,  the  second  government  could 
boast  a  inain-force  army  of  the  strength  of 
10  light-Infantry  divisions.  And  this  new 
army,  with  its  porter  battalions  and  longer 
p^^^"PP'y  detachments,  numbered  close  to 
80.000  men.  The  achievement  was  astonish- 
ing, but  the  price  wa«  heavy.  One  can 
imagine  the  Viet  Cong  finance  minister- 
they  have  one.  even  If  his  name  Is  not  pub- 
licly known— groaning  when  he  learned  the 
true  scope  of  the  main-force  program  And 
one  can  all  but  hear  his  colleagues  airily  tell- 
ing him  not  to  worry,  because  victory  was 
Just  around  the  corner. 

It  Is  almost  unknown  In  America,  but  the 
truth  is  that  a  Viet  Cong  victory  reallv  ■^as 
Just  around  the  corner  In  the  late  spring  of 
last  year,  months  after  the  situation  had 
been  supposedly  saved  by  President   John- 

Tif.^  ^'^'"il  *°  ^"^^  North  Vietnam. 
Throughout  the  spring  of  1965  almost  the 
w^ole  South  Vietnamese  army  was  firmly 
pinned  down  in  the  provinces  by  the  urgent 
requirements  of  local  defense  In  those 
6prui€  months  almost  the  whole  of  the 
army  s  slender  mobile  reserve.  13  South  Viet- 
namese ranger  and  Marine   battalions    was 

rpt?r.  ?^  "^'"^''^  "P  ^y  ''^^-  «iain-force 
regiments^  By  mid-June,  after  the  bloody 
fight  at  Dong  Xoal.  about  60  miles  from 
Saigon  only  three  of  the  government's  re- 
f^iT  iJi'^^  '"k"  '■""^ined  in  good  combat 
trim.  Meanwhile,  the  Viet  Cong  had  an  un- 
conimltted  central  reserve  equivalent  to  at 
least  five  divisions  In  their  main-base  areas 
No  reser%-ea  on  one  side,  strong  reserves  on 
the  other,  meant,  of  course,  that  the  VC 
could  win  province  after  province  by  concen- 
trating in  heavily  superior  force  wherever 
they  chose  to  do  so.  In  this  manner  thev 
could  count  on  rolling  up  South  Vietnam 
like  a  carpet  before  the  summer  ended.  Then 
President  Johnson  upset  their  calculations 
by  ordering  the  commitment  of  U.S.  trooos 
on  a  big  scale.  ^ 

This  Older  had  aU  the  elements  of  a  bril- 
liantly BucceBsful,  If  wholly   unintentional. 
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ambush,  and  like  every  good  ambiish.  In  the 
first  place,  It  was  a  complete  surprise.  There 
had  been  ^an  earlier  surprise  In  February. 
when  the  President  gave  the  order  to  bomb 
the  North  after  the  Viet  Cong  attack  on  the 
Plelku  barracks.  But  this  second  surprise 
was  quite  as  complete  as  the  first,  and  it  was 
iaz  more  terrible. 

Nor  was  this  all.  ESfectlve  ambushes  must 
never  attack  the  head  of  a  column,  nor  hold 
their  flre  until  the  column  has  passed — 
either  way.  som.e  of  the  enemy  column  may 
escape.  But  fo  open  flre  on  the  middle  of 
the  column  Insures  that  the  ambushees  can 
neither  advance  nor  retreat,  but  must  stand 
and  fight  and  be  annihilated.  It  was  this 
effect  that  President  Johnson's  order  unwit- 
tingly achieved. 

In  order  to  see  why  this  was  so,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  what  would  have  hap- 
pened If  the  President  had  conxmitted  Amer- 
ican combat  troops  In  Vietnam  rather  more 
than  a  year  earlier,  when  the  Pentagon  first 
urged  him  to  do  so.  In  that  spring  of  1964, 
the  harshest  and  most  burdensome  period 
of  the  second  government's  main-force  pro- 
gram still  lay  In  the  future,  and  the  Viet 
Cong  had  barely  begun  to  drop  their  masks. 
It  would  still  not  have  been  too  late  for  a 
convincing  reassumption  of  the  Viet  Cong 
mask  of  agrarian  reformers,  with  no  need 
for  heavy  taxes  or  press-ganged  conscripts. 
The  V.C.  could  therefore  have  pulled  back 
and  dug  in  for  many  more  years  of  less  In- 
tensive war,  on  the  classical,  slowly  erosive, 
elusive  guerrilla  pattern  that  they  under- 
stand BO  well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  U  precisely  what  the  Viet  Cong  would 
h»ve  done  U  the  President  had  In  fact  com- 
mitted U.S.  troops  a  year  earlier.  The  rvle 
books  are  very  strict  about  this:  Mao  Tse- 
tung  strongly  emphasizes  the  need  for  any 
guerrilla  movement  to  be  ready  to  retreat  at 
once  If  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  unex- 
pectedly develop  In  an  unfavorable  manner. 

But  the  Viet  Cong  could  not  follow  this 
pull-back  rule  when  Johnson  at  Last  com- 
mitted U.S.  troops,  because  the  V.C  had  al- 
ready breiMJlred  Mao  Tse-tung's  cardln.-il  rule 
against  alienating  popular  support  before 
the  final  victory.  It  is  not  easy,  after  all,  for 
any  government,  legal  or  clandestine,  to  pull 
b«ck  and  to  ask  its  people  to  flght  onward 
Indefinitely,  if  the  most  sacred  promises  have 
been  broken,  and  if  this  has  been  Justified 
by  •saertlons  that  the  war  will  end  In  tri- 
umph In  a  few  weeks  or  month.?.  It  Is  very 
dangerous,  too.  for  any  guerrilla  movement 
to  dilute  Its  fighting  units  with  unwilling 
conscripts,  as  the  Viet  Cong  had  done.  In 
the  early  summer  of  1965.  this  danger  was 
demonstrated  by  a  first  trickle  of  Viet  Cong 
deeertlons.  previously  all  but  ur.he.T.rd  of — 
a  trickle  that  has  now  become  a  near  hem- 
orrhage in  some  units  and  some  areas  of 
Vietnam.  Above  all,  there  was  the  danger 
In  the  countryside,  where  heavy  taxes  and 
preea-gang  conscription  had  caused  the 
people's  former  propagandized  consent  to  be 
widely  replaced  by  sullen  acquiescence.  This 
danger  was  also  being  demonstrated  by  the 
ten*  of  thousands  who  were  refusing  to 
acquiesce.  And  these  people,  fleeing  from 
"liberated  areas"  to  government  areas,  have 
now  become  a  pitiful  refugee  army  of  nearly 
a  million  men.  women  and  children.  Their 
flight  has  even  beg^n  to  leave  the  V.C.  areas 
seriously  short  of  hands  Yj  till  the  crops. 
Pot  these  reasons,  it  wag  much  too  risky  to 
pull  back,  and  the  second  government  made 
Its  defiant  choice  to  continue  the  war  in  the 
main-force  phase. 

The  eame  basic  considerations  that  led 
the  Hanoi  and  V.C.  leaders  to  m:\ke  this 
choice  also  led  Gen.  Westmoreland  to  adopt 
hU  strategy  of  "seeking  out  and  destroying" 
the  Viet  Cong  main  forces.  When  the  Pres- 
ident's troop  commitment  abruptly  gave 
Weatmorelaad  the  reeponstbUlty  for  turning 
the  tide  and  wlrmlng  the  war.  this  careful 
yet  Inspired  soldier  had  been  studying  the 


Vls-t  Cong  for  many  anxious  months.  Ob- 
Tlcus'.y  the  V  C  and  North  Vietnamese  m,i!n- 
forco  regiments,  being  heiivler  outfits  that 
could  be  located  and  eng-.iged  with  greater 
ea5e,  were  the  most  sult.able  military  tar- 
gets f  >r  the  incoming  .\merlc.\n  troops.  Gen. 
Westmoreland's  chief  reasons,  nevertheless, 
for  concentr.itlna;  on  the  main  forces  were — 
and  are  paramilitary  Westmoreland  rea- 
s<jned  that  the  Vict  Cong  had  made  them- 
selves poUtleally  \-ulnerable  by  breaking  the 
first  riile  of  M,ao  Tse-tun^.  and  that  this 
vulnerability  would  Increase  as  war  pressures 
force  the  V.C.  to  take  more  rice  and  more 
conscripts  from  the  long-sufToring  vill-igcrs. 
He  believed,  therefore,  that  the  already  se- 
vere .strains  on  the  VC  second  government 
coiUd  be  increased  xtntU  Its  entire  structure 
would  crumble,  j^nd  he  planned  to  precipi- 
tate tills  general  bre.Ucup  of  the  second  gov- 
ernment's structu.'-e  by  breaking  the  m.iln- 
f  'rce  backbone  of  the  V  C.  Time  alone  can 
tell  whether  Westmoreland  Is  rlfrht,  but  he 
mcst  certainly  still  believes  he  will  be  proved 
right — if  the  accidents  of  Saigon  politics  do 
nor.  tragically  forest.all  the  proof. 

We  have  now  examined  two  of  the  three 
m.iin  parts  of  the  war's  military  pattern— 
the  gamble  taken  by  the  V.C.  second  gov- 
eri.ment  Ui  create  Its  m.dn  forces  and  the 
ambu.sh  etTect  of  President  Johnson's  troop 
comm'tment.  If  the  Viet  Cong  h;id  not 
gambled  by  bre;iking  Mao's  first  nilo  on  pop- 
ulf.r  support  and  If  they  now  had  a  less  bur- 
densome and  more  flexible  millUaiTr  organiza- 
tion. I  should  be  making  a  very  dilTerent 
m!  itary  prognosis. 

But  these  conditions  do  not  now  exist  in 
V.eti;  Lm.  because  the  rules  have  in  fact  been 
broken.  And  more  rule  breaking  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  third  part  of  the  w.u-'s  military 
pattern,  which  is  the  acutenc.'ss  of  the  combat 
problems  now  besetting  the  V.C.  For  the 
Viet  Cong  leaders,  beyond  doubt,  this  is  the 
pattern's  moe*  painfixl  part,  since  their  en- 
tire e.xperience  has  taught  them  to  put  an 
alm^o^.t  religious  reliance  on  the  simple  fight- 
ing rtiles  laid  down  by  Glap  and  Mao.  These 
tactical  rules  worked  brilliantly  well 
for  Mao  In  China,  and  for  Glap  against  the 
French  ;\nd  for  the  Viet  Cong  themselves  un- 
til l«t  year.  Tliey  built  the  record.  In  fact, 
that  still  leads  people  to  repeat  solemnly 
th.it  "regular  troops  cannot  defeat  guer- 
rtl.is  "  ■yet  these  closely  studied,  carefully 
defined  tactical  rules  for  guerrilla  war  have 
all  but  begun  to  work  in  reverse  In  Vietnam 
nowadays  This  is  the  most  far-reaching  sin- 
gle result  of  the  U.S.  troop  commitment. 

Co.nslder,  for  example,  "old  never-fail." 
In  the  years  before  1065.  "old  never-fail  "  wa£ 
the  sardonic  name  ured  by  American  ofScers 
ivdvising  tlie  South  Vietnamese  army  for  the 
guerrill.^'s  suprtse-attack-plus-arabush  com- 
bination. This  combination  wa.s  the  prln- 
clpiU  otTen.sive  tactic  of  the  Viet  Cong,  ac- 
counting for  over  80  percent  of  their  more 
showy  And  dam.aglng  victories  during  all  the 
years  'when  the  war  w.is  going  well  for  them, 
Fnrst  would  come  the  predawn  news  that 
mortar  shells  were  falling  on  an  Isolated 
government  p'\=t,  which  w.a.s  surrounded  by  a 
strong  V  C  force  that  had  crept  up  u;icier 
cover  of  d;irkness.  The  government's  prov- 
ince clilef  ( the  military  governor)  would 
hastily  organize  a  relieving  force,  and  the 
column  rf  troops  would  move  out.  as  dawn 
b'^ran  to  break,  along  the  wretched  n  rrow 
road  leading  to  the  post  under  attack.  Then 
would  cfjme  the  report  that  the  relief  cf.iumn 
had  been  ambushed  by  another  strong  V.C. 
force  which  h.ad  slipped  into  positions  com- 
manding the  road's  mo.st  dangerous  sect^ir. 
Next  the  radio  would  fall  ominously  silent, 
meaning,  of  ccuriie  th.tt  >.he  fx^st  under  at- 
tack had  also  fallen.  And  so  the  govern- 
ment's forces  would  be  further  eroded  and 
demoralized,  government  control  would  be 
reduced,  and  V  C.  p<iwer  and  authority  would 
once  again  grow  proportionately. 

But   "old   never-fail"  began  to  work  very 


difTerently  with  tlie  end  of  the  rather  prim- 
itive situation  envisioned  by  Mao  and  Giap — 
a  situation  in  which  the  government  had 
few  heavy  guns,  only  the  barest  minimum  of 
air  power,  and  no  alr-moblle  infantry.  This 
situation  ce.ascd  to  exist  In  South  \Metnara 
last  year.  First,  a  network  of  heavy-artillery 
positions  was  thrown  over  most  of  tlie  coun- 
try, and  these  were  linked  by  good  communi- 
cations to  every  government  post  In  the 
populated  areas,  and  to  most  of  the  more 
remote  posts  as  well.  Second,  alter  Pleiku 
the  President  not  only  ordered  bombing  of 
the  North,  he  also  authorized  direct  u.ne  of 
American  air  power  in  the  South,  thereby 
multiplying  the  air  strength  the  Vict  Cong 
had  to  face.  And  Anally,  the  American  troop 
commitment  vastly  multiplied  the  helicop- 
ters available  for  troop  lifts. 

Today  when  the  Viet  Cong  attempt  "old 
never-fail,"  as  they  still  frequently  do.  the 
ambiLshers  generally  discover  that  they  are 
really  ambushees.  The  post  chosen  for  sur- 
prise attack  at  once  calls  in  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery, and  the  big  guns  Inevitably  slow  down 
the  assault.  When  dawn  breaks,  U.S.  fight- 
ers and  fighter  bombers  make  their  appear- 
ance, guided  by  spotter  planes,  and  unless 
the  Viet  Cong  break  off  the  attack,  they  be 
come  exposed  targets  for  decimation  from 
the  air.  If  the  situation  warrants,  there  may 
also  be  a  hell-lift  of  infantry,  either  to  cut 
off  the  V.C.  surrounding  the  post,  or  to  take 
the  V.C.  ambushing  force  in  the  rear. 

"Old  never-fail"  h;w  certainly  not  be- 
come "old  always-fail."  Nor  have  their  novel 
tiurtical  liandlcaps  taken  all  the  fight  out  of 
the  Viet  Cong,  any  more  than  their  wide- 
spread loss  of  popular  support  has  deprived 
them  of  the  active  help  of  the  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  genuine  Communist  converts  in  their 
"liberated  areas."  Only  recently  they  were 
able  to  bring  up  two  artillery  batteries  for  an 
attiack  on  the  very  outskirts  of  Saigon— 
which  did  not  succeed,  but  did  cause  much 
disquiet  in  the  city.  And  terroristic  acts 
continue  In  most  provinces  at  a  very  hleh 
rate. 

Yet  it  is  deeply  meaningful  that  In  the 
months  from  last  September — when  the  U.S. 
troop  commitment  bepan  to  have  a  serious 
Impact— until  late  April,  when  these  words 
were  written,  the  record  shows  only  two 
victorious  V.C.  operations  much  above  the 
petty-terror  level.  These  were  the  annihila- 
tion of  a  South  Vietnamese  regiment  in  a 
Mlchelin  rubber  plantation  early  last  winter 
and  the  more  recent  capture  of  the  Isolated 
Special  Forces  post  at  Ashau  on  the  Laotian 
border.  By  contrast,  the  Viet  Cong  failures 
have  been  too  numerous  to  be  recalled 
These  failures  have  vastly  greater  meaning 
moreover,  than  might  be  surmised  from 
newspaper  stories  of  body  counts  of  60 
enemy  dead  here.  100  in  another  place  and 
in  another  place  above  200.  after  a  Viet  Cong 
or  North  Vlctn.-.mese  assault  has  been  beaten 
back.  These  stories  mean  that  the  V  C  are 
now  regtUarly  breaking  the  next-most-im- 
portant guerrilla  rule  after  the  rule  about 
always  reUuning  popul.ar  support. 

As  Mao  and  Giap  both  emph.isi^e  any 
guerrilla  movement  lives  and  grows  and  lias 
Its  being  by  success.  Great  failures  may 
perhaps  be  precariouslv  survived  as  hap- 
pened in  Cliina  at  the  time  of  the  famous 
Long  .March.  The  rule  bw-ks  nonetlieless  en- 
Join  guerrilla  commanders  alwavs  to  prefer 
the  mere  oss.-.eslnation  of  a  villare  cider  to 
the  dramatic  captu.'e  of  a  dl.itrict  town  If 
it  Is  thought  that  the  attempt  on  the  town 
may  ri.^k  defeat  Yet  tlie  Vi  t  Cnng  have 
been  floundering  forward  with  great  ob- 
stinancy  and  considerable  coura-^e  from 
failure  to  bloody  failure  for  many  months 
with  few  milit.ary  successes. 

These  changes  in  the  tactic.U  situation 
have  quite  directly  affected  every  type  of 
Viet  Cong  umt.  whether  main-force."  local- 
forco  or  guerrilla— for  the  guemll.i  bands 
are    almost   always   ordered    to   support   the 
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larger    operations    in    their    neighborhoods 
The     main      forces — Gen.      Westmoreland's 
prime  targets — are  the  units  chiefly  affected 
by    another    change    of    great    significance. 
Life  In  a  main-force  regiment  once  offered  a 
good  de:U  to  tempt  an  ambitious  young  Viet- 
namese.   He  belonged  to  a  crack  imlt,  which 
was  a  matter  of  pride.    He  had  been  taught 
to  believe  in  an  early  victory,  and  as  a  main- 
force  soldier  he  could  expect  personal   ad- 
vancement  when   victory  was   won.     Above 
all,   he   did   not  have   to   endure   prolonged 
hardship.     Two  or  three  night  marches  out 
from  the  ba.Be,  one  or  two  days  of  fighting 
at  the  scene  of  his  regiment's  operation,  and 
two  or  three  night  marches  back  to  his  reg- 
imental   mam-base    area — that    was    about 
the  maximum  effort  that  was  normally  re- 
quired each  month.     The  balance  of  every 
month  was  spent  resting,  training,  absorb- 
ing replacements  and  doing  meticulous  sand- 
table    exercises    to    prepare    the    next    sally 
against  a  government  post.     And  all  these 
weeks  between  operations  were  passed  in  the 
absolute  sectu-ity  of  a  main  base,  with  Its 
simple  but   comfortable   barracks,   its  reas- 
suring fortifications,  and  Its  food  caches. 

Today,  however,  this  quite  bearable  exist- 
ence has  suffered  a  savage  transformation. 
It  began  when  Gen.  Westmoreland  called  In 
the  B-52's  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
with  their  Immense  loads  of  heavy  bombs 
that  can  penetrate  even  fortification  tun- 
nels 30  feet  below  ground.  Daily  since  late 
last  sununer,  the  B-52's  have  been  hammer- 
ing the  main-base  areas  with  such  effect,  as 
captured  documents  have  revealed,  that  the 
main-force  regiments  are  now  under  strict 
orders  to  spend  no  more  than  one  night,  or 
at  most  two  nights,  in  the  same  place.  Long 
gone,  therefore,  are  each  month's  restorative 
stretches  of  orderly  barracks  life. 

Night  after  night,  the  main-force  soldiers 
must  bivouac  In  the  Jungle  or  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes.     Every  day  or  every  two  days 
there  is  a  toilsomie  march  to  the  next  biv- 
ouac.   These  movements  cause  supply  prob- 
lems,  and   the  men  sometimes  go  hungry. 
There  is  little  thne  for  rest  or  training    or 
any  of  the  other  things  that  keep  an  out- 
fit happy  and  in  combat  trim.    In  addition 
as   the   American    forces    In   Vietnam   have 
grown  stronger,   there  have  been  more  In- 
fantry sweeps  through  the  main-base  areas- 
many  of  which  had  not  been  visited  by  hos- 
tile troops  since  the  beginning  of  the  French 
war.    Supply  caches  that  took  months   even 
years,  to  accumulate  are  found  and  destroyed 
by    our    men.      Fortlflcatlons    representing 
hundreds    of    thousands,    even    millions    of 
man-hours  of  hard  work  are  discovered  and 
^tly  damaged,   if   not  always  totally  de- 
stroyed.    V.C.  outfltfi  that  have  sought  the 
base  areas'  security  must  either  flee  or  stand 
and  fight  agamst  hard  odds.     In  these  ways 
«tUl    another    cardinal    Mao-Glap    rule    has 
oeen  broken— the  rule  that  a  successful  guer- 
nila    movement    needs    completely    secure 
oases.    Without  this  minimal  security   Mao 
•ays,  any  such  movement  must  automatically 
deteriorate"   into  a  mere   "peasant   revolt" 
wnich    "it   would    be   fanciful    to   suppoee" 
could  "avoid  defeat."  i't-v^c 

From  the  foregoing  follows  the  final  pro- 
found ch.ange  in  the  V.C.  situation.  In 
Vietnam  the  intelligence  gathered  has  al- 
ways been  substantial,  but  the  South  Viet- 
namese formerly  had  no  way  to  process  In- 
^lllgence  as  It  came  in.  much  less  to  respond 
Intiu,^""'''"^-  Nowadays,  in  contrast,  the 
mteUigence   gathered   has   multiplied   many 

S^e°o?tH^''^"^  ^^  '"^'  reporting  by  the 
P«>ple  of  the  countryside,  partly  bv  mechan- 

W^^?^  ^'"^'^  '^  airborne  infrar'ed  devices 
sSrt  rSS?  main-force  campflres  and  the  like, 
aaa  partly  by  the  enormously  increased  num- 
wsor  deserters  and  prisonens  of  war.  Fur- 
ttNmore  Gen.  Westmoreland's  headquarters 
A^^rirTrf  ^*  ."P.  «°'"ething  like  a  Vietnamese- 
c^h.?  ,  ''itell'eence-processlng  factory. 
"P«We  of  handling  several  tons  of  captured 
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documents  and  several  hundreds  of  interro- 
gations   in    a    single    week.      Thus    it    is    no 
longer  a  case  of  blind  men  fighting  men  who 
see  ail  too  well,  as  it  was  for  so  many  years 
The  new  eyes  of  the  intelligence  can  even 
penetrate   main-tiase   areas  well   enough   so 
that  each  B-52  strike  has  proved  to  have  an 
even  chance  of  finding  its  pinpoint  target  of 
barracks  and  fortifications  within  Uie  huge 
surrounding   tract   of   swamp   or   Jungle   or 
mountain  forest.     Movements  of  Viet  Cong 
units  are  also  being  swiftly  tracked  if  luck 
is  good  and  the  movements  are  fairly  big 
Sometimes  we  have  no  luck,  as  wlUi  the  re- 
cent attack  near  Saigon.     Yet  good  Intelli- 
gence enabled  Gen.  Westmoreland  to  mount 
no   fewer   than    eight   uniformlv   successful 
spoiling  operations  against  long  planned  V.C. 
attacks   in   a   recent   period   of   only   a   few 
weeks.     Thus  another  crucial  rule  is  being 
broken  pretty  frequently,  for  both  Mao  and 
Giap   lay   great   emphasis  on   all   guerrillas' 
need     to    move    absolutely    unseen.    whUe 
watching    the    smallest    enemy    movement 
Inasmuch  as  such  texts  as  Mao  Tse-tung's 
On  the  Protracted  War  and  Vo  Nguyen  Giap's 
People's  War.  People's  Army  have  always  had 
the  standing  of  scripttire  for  both  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Mao- 
Giap  prescriptions'  rather  monotonous  fail- 
ure to  work  nowadays  must  be  a  very  shailng 
thing  in  Itself.    The  Viet  Cong  soldiers  must 
be  greaUy  shaken  too  by  the  failure  of  their 
leaders  to  find  substitute  prescriptions  that 
work  a  bit  better.     Nowadays  a  Viet  Cong 
battalion  commander  getting  his  orders  for 
another   surprise  attack-plus-ambush   must 
have  the  samp  sinking  feeling  that  the  gov- 
ernment's   province    chiefs    always    used    to 
have   when   word   came  In   of  another   pre- 
dawn assault  on  an  Isolated  post.     For  the 
long  pull,  an  unending  diet  of  many  big  and 
Uttle  defeats,  with  only  the  rarest  success  to 
raise  the  spirits,  can  In  Itself  prove  faUl  to 
the    Viet    Cong.      The   strain    of    declining 
morale  is  already  grave,  as  prisoner  Interro- 
gations reveal,  and  this  strain  Is  bound  to  In- 
crease If  Gen.  Westmoreland  Is  allowed   to 
pursue  his  strategy. 

These  are  the  principal  factors  that  con- 
trol the  present  pattern  of  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  be  less  confident  of  their 
great  significance  if  I  had  not  cloeely  watch- 
ed the  trend  of  the  fighting.  'When  I  visited 
Vietnam  in  the  spring  of  1965.  one  could 
easUy  discern  American  air  power's  effects  on 
the  Viet  Cong.  But  it  was  equally  easy  to 
see  that  air  power  alone  was  not  enough  and 
that  the  V.C.  would  win  during  the  sum- 
mer If  the  President  did  not  commit  US 
ground  troops. 

When  I  visited  Vietnam  again  last  Septem- 
ber, the  full  impact  of  the  Initial  U.S.  troop 
commitment  was  really  beginning  to  be  felt 
The  fine  Marine  victory  at  Chulai  had  taught 
the  Clet  Cong  that  Americans  were  not  "pa- 
per tigers"  after  all— at  any  rate,  not  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  first  B-52  raids  on  the 
main  bases  were  beginning  to  show  Impres- 
sive results.  It  was  already  clear  that  the 
tide  had  turned,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  as  yet  how  the  Viet  Cong  and  their 
masters  in  Hanoi  would  deal  with  thU  alarm- 
ing change. 

On  this  key  pont  there  was  some  disver- 
gence  between  Oen.  Westmoreland  and  the 
majority  of  his  staff.  Westmoreland  already 
suspected  that  the  President  had  achieved  an 
unintended  ambush,  and  he  therefore  doubt- 
ed whether  the  Viet  Cong  were  free  to  follow 
Mao's  rules  of  "advance  and  retreat."  His 
«taff  members  were  almost  unanimous  In  ex- 
pecting the  Viet  Cong  to  follow  the  rules 
This  was  a  disturbing  prospect,  for  a  return 
to  classical  guerrilla  fighting  was  bound  to 
mean  American  troops  endlessly  marching 
through  Jungle  and  over  mountains  In  fre- 
quently vain  pursuit  of  mere  companies  of 
the  enemy.  Westmoreland's  staff  asked 
"whether  the  people  at  home  would  stend  for 
an  endless  penny-packet  war."    If  there  was 
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any  way  at  all  to  exhaust  American  patience 
and  fortitude,  endless  penny-packet  war  was 
surely  the  most  likely  way. 

These  worries  were  shown  to  be  Ul-founded 
In  October,  in  the  obsUnate  battle  for  the 
Plelme  Special  Forces  post,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent fighung  In  the  la  Drang  valley  which 
continued  Into  eariy  November.    For  days  on 
end,  with  superb  courage  and  endiu-ance    a 
small   band   of  men   of  the  Special  Forces 
both  American  and  Vietrmmese,  took  on  and 
hurled   b.ack   a   greatly   superior   number   of 
troops  of  the  V.C.  main  forces.     When  the 
Plelme  outpost  had  been  relieved  at  last   the 
scene  shifted   to  the  la  Drang  valley      Here 
the  men  of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  engaged  an 
entire  North  Vietnamese  dirtslon,  composed 
of  the  32nd  regiment,  the  33rd  regiment  and 
the    66th    regiment,    with    two    V.C     main- 
force  regiments  In  occasional  support     Even 
by    mid-October   the    number   of   American 
combat  troops  on  the  grotmd  was  not  larce 
and  MaJ.   Gen.   Harry  Kinnard,  commander 
of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry,  could  not  afford  to 
overcommlt    his    vital    division.      Hence    he 
never  put  into  the  line  more  than  two  bat- 
talions-plus, the  battalions  In  combet  being      i 
rotated   by   helicopter  as  the  fighting  went 
on.    On  our  side,  therefore,  we  did  not  have 
as  much  as  a  full  regiment  engaged  at  any 
one  time,  whereas  the  enemv  had  three  regi- 
ments always  engaged,  with  two  more  to  aid 
them. 

As  must  happen,  alas  in  batUe,  275  men 
of  the  Air  Cavalry  were  killed  in  the  weeks 
the  action  lasted.  But  we  have  since  cap- 
tured the  enemy's  complete  battle  plans,  and 
we  also  have  a  post-battle  critique  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  commander  on  the  scene, 
who  has  the  pseudonym  of  Gen  Bai  Quan 
This  evidence  reveals  that  in  this  single  bat- 

kL^,"  ^^^^^  ^°^^  ^^^  staggering  total  of 
b.OOO  killed  and  severely  wounded,  as  well  as 
almost  all  his  heavy  weapons.  By  any  test 
this  victory  against  such  odds  was  a  shining 
feat  of  U.S.  arms,  all  the  more  noteworthy 
because  these  were  near-green  American 
troops. 

After  the  la  Drang  vallev  no  one  could  any 
longer  believe  in  an  Intended  Viet  Cong  pull- 
back  to  low-level  guerrilla  actlvltv.  If  the 
V.C.  could  not  or  would  not  pull  back,  it  was 
clear  that  they  would  have  to  try  to  go  for- 
ward. Furthermore,  there  was  Increasing 
evidence  of  a  massive,  continuing  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars coming  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU. 
Reconnaissance  also  revealed  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  urgently  improving  the  trail 
to  make  It  a  truckable  highway. 

In  November,  therefore.  Hanoi's  apparent 
Intention  to  reinforce  the  Viet  Cong  to  the 
utmost  led  Gen.  Westmoreland's  steff  to  make 
carefully  revised  estimates  of  the  enemy's 
maximum  capabilities— the  maximum  mili- 
tary buildup  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment and  the  V.C.  second  government  could 
achieve  and  support.  These  estimates  pro- 
jected a  continuous  growth  of  the  enemv 
main  forces  In  South  Vietnam  at  the  rate  of 
two  regiments  per  month  until  the  end  of 
1966.  In  other  words,  the  main  forces  which 
had  a  strength  equivalent  to  10  divisions 
when  the  President  committed  US.  troops 
were  projected  to  grow  to  a  strength  equiv- 
alent to  about  18  divisions  before  next  New 
Year's  Day. 

Tills  projection  by  Gen.  Westmoreland's 
staff  was  presented  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  when  he  visited  Saigon  at  the  end 
of  November.  It  of  course  impUed  a  need  for 
a  good  many  more  American  troops  to  match 
the  enemy's  expected  Increase  of  strength. 
For  this  reason  the  new  esUmates  caused  a 
panic  in  Washington  when  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara brought  them  home.  Out  of  the 
pamc  grew  the  President's  peace  offensive, 
the  pause  in  the  bombing  of  the  North,  and 
other  manifestations  that  presumably  helped 
to  renew  the  Hanoi  leaders'  slumping  faith  in 
their  basic  theory  of  American  weakness  of 
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will.  The  question  remains  whether  the 
panic  was  Justlfled.  I  think  It  wa»  wholly 
unjustified. 

My  chief  r«ason  Is  based  on  the  situation 
I  discovered  when  I  returned  to  Vietnam  for 
my  most  recent  visit  In  February.  On  the 
one  hand,  aU  w»«  far  from  perfection  on  our 
side.  The  stability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  could  certainly  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  And  the  President's  hesitant  and 
Intricate  methods  of  war-making,  combined 
with  the  manifestoes  of  the  war's  senatorial 
and  other  critics,  had  deprived  our  men  of  the 
absolute  confidence  In  their  support  at  home 
that  American  troops  in  combat  always  ought 
Ideally  to  have.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
these  Imperfections,  though  serious  enough, 
were  powerfully  counterbalanced  by  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  refugee  flow  from  the  V.C.  areas  was 
Increasing;  by  the  end  of  February  the  total 
was  neanng  800,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, or  close  to  one  sixth  of  the  population 
that  the  V.C.  had  controlled  at  their  high 
po4nt.  Viet  Cong  propaganda  was  already 
publicly  denoiuiclng  the  refugee  movement 
as  an  imperialist  plot  to  diminish  the  rice 
supplies  available  to  the  second  government's 
tax  collectors.  TTiere  were  symptoms  that 
the  V.C.  second  government's  available  pool 
of  conscripts  had  already  begun  to  dry  up  in 
more  than  one  province.  In  Gen.  Westmore- 
land's highly  succesful  Masher-Whlte  Wing 
operation,  the  two  prime-target  regiments, 
the  18th  of  the  North  Vietnamese  325th  divi- 
sion and  the  2nd  V.C.  main-force  regiment, 
had  come  south  into  Blndinh  province  with 
the  primary  Intention  of  taking  the  offen- 
sive— Instead  they  were  so  badly  knocked 
aboui  that  they  were  put  out  of  action  for 
several  months.  But  P.O.W.  interrogations 
revealed  that  these  regiments'  southward 
mov«  from  Quangngai  province  had  the  sec-, 
ondary  purpose  of  securing  badly  needed  rc'^ 
placements,  since  the  press  gangs  had  been 
coming  back  almost  empty-handed. 

When  I  went  down  to  the  delta  town  of 
My  Tbo,  I  discovered  the  sad  plight  of  the 
moot  famous  V.C.  provincial  battalion  In 
Vietnam,  called  by  Hanoi  radio  the  "ETver 
Vlctorloua  Ap  B€UJ  Battalion"  in  memory  of 
a  amashlng  success  In  the  past.  The  "Ever 
Victorious"  had  Just  suffered  two  drubbings 
within  two  months  by  the  local  South  Vlet- 
nameoe  troops.  Purthermoro — and  much 
mar«  revealing— ^the  battalion  wa«  now  af- 
flicted, according  to  a  large  number  of  de- 
factora,  with  a  desertion  rate  well  above  60 
percent  per  year.  Each  province  In  Viet- 
nam la  markedly  different  from  the  next 
province,  and  symptoms  in  Quangngai  and  in 
IXnhtuong,  the  stamping  ground  of  the  "Ever 
YlctorlouB"  must  never  be  exaggerated  Into 
nationwide  symptoms,  yet  all  this  evidence 
was  pretty  Impressive  nonetheless. 

The  provincial  evidence  and  the  Immense 
refugee  movement  were  impressive,  above  all. 
because  thef  had  no  precedents.  Even  mcH-e 
Impreaalve,  and  equally  unprecedented,  was 
tlie  evidence  of  the  many  battlefields.  Until 
hardly  more  than  a  year  ago,  Just  one  Viet 
Oong  prisoner  of  war  or  battlefield  deserter 
was  so  rare  a  phenomenon  that  ScUgon  would 
be  agog  about  him  for  days  on  end,  and  It 
waa  also  a  real  cause  for  celebration  Lf  as 
many  as  four  or  five  enemy  dead  were  found 
on  the  field  of  batUe.  Even  today  the  V.C. 
and  North  Vietnamese  have  not  altered  the 
battlefield  dlacipllne  that  reqxilres  all  killed 
and  wounded  to  be  carried  away  by  their 
oomraJes,  any  more  than  they  have  changed 
tlieir  rulea  against  desertion.  After  the 
Chulal  fight,  a  couple  of  hundred  Viet  Cong 
cbrpaea  were  fotmd  hidden  In  a  trench  where 
they  bad  been  dragged  with  butchers'  meat 
hooka.  More  recently,  V.C.  P.O.W.'s  have 
turned  up  with  loops  attached  to  their  cloth- 
ing to  make  dragging  easier  in  case  of  need — 
a  prebattle  precaution  which  must  surely 
raise  fighting  spirit  In  a  wonderftil  manner. 
Thua  while  others  might  be  unimpressed.  I. 


rempniborlng  the  qiiit.e  recer.t  p:Lst.  wfls  left 
all  but  Incredulous  by  the  alm'ist  d.%lly  body 
counts  of  enemy  dead  abandoned  on  the 
battU-aold.  and  by  the  constant  news  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  battlefield  clese-rters. 

It  is  alaj  worth  ncllng  that  In  the  two 
m^mths  of  Jan«.'iry  and  February,  the  body 
count,s  reached  a  grisly  ciinvalative  total  of 
7.352  enemy  cieatl.  Tills  means  that  the  true 
total  of  enemy  killed  in  action  was  certainly 
above  10.000.  for  although  counts  made  in 
combat  must  be  discounted  for  accidental 
duplication,  a  big  addition  mu^t  also  be 
made  for  enemy  dead  dragged  away  in  con- 
tinuing compliance  with  the  old  discipline. 
It,  Is  also  conservative  to  assume  that  the 
t».'UU  of  the  enemy's  di.sabUngly  wounded  was 
double  the  total  of  those  killed.  Hence  the 
over, 111  fitnire  for  enemy  dead  and  disabled 
in  Jaiin.iTy  and  Febrii.axy  alone  w;us  probably 
above  30,000.  To  this  must  be  added  1.100 
P  O  W.'s  and  battlefield  dpsort+rs-  the  latter 
being  troops  who  seize  the  opportunity  of 
battle  to  squat  down  In  a  ditch  until  they  are 
overun  by  our  men. 

To  be  sure,  not  more  than  h.\If  these  heavy 
VC  losses  were  soldiers  of  the  main  forces, 
for  many  were  porters,  craerrillas.  local-force 
troope  and  even  civUlJins  Impressed  as  tem- 
porary pjrters.  But  even  so,  it  was  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  main  forces  were  being 
very  badly  knocked  alxnit.  Thl.s  was  all  the 
more  -striking  because  the  la  Dr;uig  experi- 
ence had  taught  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
VIetname.=e  commanders  not  to  court  any 
more  set-piece  battles.  Engaging  main 
forces  had  therefcjre  become  more  difficult, 
since  they  in  .TUTet  cases  had  first  to  be 
sought  out.  Altogether  the  ".seek  out  and 
destroy'  stmt.e6ry  struck  me  as  succeeding 
beyond  all  expectations.  What  Is  more  Im- 
/portant,  this  opinion  was — and  Is — shared  by 
Gen.  Westmoreland. 

If  you  look  at  thL"!  war's  military  aspect 
without  regard  to  such  political  factors  as 
instability  in  Saigon,  or  hesitancy  in  Wash- 
ington to  give  full  backing  to  Gen.  West- 
moreland, you  have  to  conclude  that  the 
situation  is  full  of  promise.  To  be  sure,  the 
enemy  is  still  reinforcing  at  about  the  rate 
projected  in  the  November  estimates.  To  be 
sure,  the  very  fact  that  the  enemy  Is  still 
reinforcing  means  that  clearly  he  Intends  to 
use  his  reinforcements  in  ba-tle.  So  there  Is 
hard  fighting  still  ahead.  But  if  you  make  a 
practical  analysts  of  the  V  C.  second  govern- 
ment's problems,  you  are  driven  to  conclude 
that  the  present  enemy  reinforcement  is  like 
one  of  those  last  high  raises  that  losing 
players  sometimes  make  to  frighten  their 
opponents  out  of  a  poker  game. 

The  limit  on  the  number  of  troops  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  can  send 
southward  Is  not  yet  in  sight,  but  the  limit 
Is  quite  clearly  in  sight  on  the  number  of 
troop  units  the  V  C  second  government  can 
sustain  in  the  South.  This  is  why  It  is 
wrong  to  taJk  about  an  "unlimited  war,"  and 
this  is  also  the  main  reason  for  believing 
that  we  are  confronted  with  something  like 
a  desperate  last  high  raise  in  poker.  If  you 
examine  the  projection  of  enemy-troop 
buildup  made  by  Gen.  Westmoreland's  staff, 
you  find,  first  of  all,  that  most  of  the  build- 
up Is  accounted  for  by  a  very  large  additional 
Invasion  of  the  South  by  North  Vietnamese. 
This  is  risky  in  Itself,  since  many  of  the 
southern  rank  and  file  of  the  Viet  Cong 
much  res«nt  the  overt  northern  takeover  In 
the  South.  Second,  you  find  a  very  puzzling 
anomaly,  in  the  form  of  a  great  increase  In 
the  burden  of  the  already  overburdened 
V  C.  second  goverrunent 

In  the  spring  of  1965  the  strain  of  sup- 
porting main  forces  of  a  strength  of  10  di- 
visions was  already  severe.  If  the  enemy 
buildup  continues  until  the  end  of  this  year 
as  projected  by  the  Westmoreland  staff,  the 
strain  will  be  nearly  twice  as  great,  for  the 
V.C.  second  government  will  be  supporting 
main  forces  of  the  strength  of  18  divisions. 


All  the  strictly  military  personnel  of  the  main 
forces  are  now  coming  from  North  Viet- 
nam— but  this  wa,s  already  the  case  In  19G5. 
But  now,  on  the  one  hand,  the  V.C.  secjzid 
government  has  a  reduced  protiuctive  and 
manpower  base,  primarily  because  of  the 
refugee  movement.  And  on  the  other  hand. 
If  the  buildup  continues  as  projected,  the 
second  government  is  cver.tually  going  to 
have  to  provide  the  m.iin  li>rc^s  with  nearly 
twice  as  much  rice  and  etich  month,  with  at 
least  double  the  number  of  men  to  till  gaps 
in  the  regimental  ranks,  and  with  close  to 
double  the  number  of  men  or  women  ( lor 
women  are  now  being  drafted  for  this  pur- 
pose) to  serve  in  the  ported  batt.Uions  and 
the  longer  range  transport  detachments.  If 
the  strain  was  already  severe  in  the  spring  of 
1965.  what  then  will  be  the  strain  on  the 
V.C.  second  government  by  December,  19G6? 

The  answer.  I  think,  is  that  the  pre.sent 
enemy  reinforcement  h:is  behind  it  a  truly 
desperate  decision — a  decision,  in  f.ict,  to 
throw  In  all  remaining  reserves,  and  to  con- 
sume all  the  remaining  stocks  .  f  food  and 
other  supplies  still  cached  in  the  main  bases, 
to  make  one  final  try  for  victory.  If  this  be 
true,  we  are  Indeed  confronted,  with  a  Last 
high  raise.  And  the  maker  of  a  last  high 
raise  always  loses  the  g.ime  if  another  player 
has  the  resources  and  the  courage  to  call  and 
raise  again. 

I  believe  that  we  In  America  have  the 
needed  courage,  as  I  know  we  have  the 
needed  resources.  To  this  hopeful  observa- 
tion, however,  I  must  add  two  brief  foot- 
notes. First,  a  warning  is  needed  concerning 
that  phrase  "losing  the  game."  When  and 
If  Gen.  Westmoreland  succeeds  In  breaking 
the  enemy's  main  forces,  the  big  war  In 
Vietnam  will  be  over,  and  the  game  will 
really  be  won.  Breaking  the  main  forces  will 
break  most  of  the  V.C.  power  in  the  country- 
side. It  will  not  break  all  the  V.C.  power, 
however.  A  little  war  of  mopplng-up  opera- 
tions, costing  few  casualties  and  needing 
fewer  troops,  but  troublesome  and  ugly  all 
the  same,  may  therefore  continue  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  By  method  and  determi- 
nation, that  little  war  can  be  won  In  the 
end  In  South  Vietnam.  But  the  war  plan- 
ners In  Hanoi  will  still  be  the  masters  of  the 
V.C.  remnants  of  the  South.  They  will  still 
have  the  power  to  end  all  fighting  by  calling 
home  their  men.  And  the  prime  reason  for 
maintaining  a  stern,  persistent,  though  not 
Irrational,  bombing  pressure  on  North  Viet- 
nam Is  to  teach  the  lesson  that  the  call-home 
order  had  better  be  given  as  soon  as  the  big 
war  In  the  South  is  decisively  lost. 

Second,  despite  the  hopefulness  of  the  mil- 
itary situation,  the  war  can  perhaps  be  lost 
somewhere  In  the  dark  labyrinths  of  Saigon 
politics.  Despite  all  the  positive  factors,  this 
warning  must  be  reiterated,  and  the  need  for 
American  patience  with  the  vagaries  of  Viet- 
namese politics  must  be  emphasized. 

For  close  on  a  century  before  1954.  the 
Vietnamese  had  no  experience  of  self-govern- 
ment. Under  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  they  then 
made  considerable  progress.  As  authorita- 
rian governments  go.  the  Diem  regime  was 
worthy  of  considerable  respect—  for  more  re- 
spect, certainly,  than  the  dogmatic,  harsh  and 
gloomy  Communist  regime  in  the  North- 
but  under  Diem,  the  Vietnamese  got  their 
bellyful  of  authoritarian  government  In 
Saigon.  A  long  period  of  sometimes  wild 
cut-and-try  Is  therefore  unavoidable,  before 
the  Vietnamese  find  the  mode  of  government 
that.iults  their  traditions,  habits  and  out- 
look. There  Is  nothing  to  worry  about  In 
that — so  long  as  they  do  not  stab  themselve* 
In  the  back  during  one  of  the  wilder  cut- 
and-trles.  For  the  long  ptUl,  moreover.  Soutk 
Vietnam  Is  one  of  the  very  richest  countrlM 
In  Asia,  with  an  Industrious  and  talented 
people  who  have  been  forcefully  dragged  Ints 
the  20th  century  by  all  the  technological 
lessons  of  their  bitter  war  experience.  So 
I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  ask,  '"What 
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shall  we  have  In  South  Vietnam  even  if  we 
win?"  Every  sort  of  basic  factor  promises  a 
good  future,  if  the  suffering  people  of  South 
Vietnam  can  only  be  granted  peace  at  last 
If  that  time  comes,  moreover,  the  United 
States  can  not  only  take  the  satisfaction  of 
a  stronger  nation  that  has  rendered  loyal 
service  to  a  weaker  ally,  we  In  our  country 
can  also  sleep  more  easily  In  our  own  beds 
For  If  the  northern  Communist  nggresslon 
against  South  Vietnam  is  not  successfully 
defeated,  there  will  be  another  such  aggres- 
sion, and  another,  and  another,  until  men 
begin  to  say.  "The  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where." And  thus  the  Third  World  War  may 
begin,  and  that  Is  what  we  are  now  fichtlne 
to  avert,  ■* 
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Our  Man  There 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
pamphlet.  "Our  Man  There."  composed 
by  Gian  Chand  Sud  and  Frederick  Ar- 
thur Gruber.  The  pamphlet  contains  a 
joint  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  train- 
ing school  for  foreign  nationals  In  the 
United  States.  The  school  would  train 
these  Individuals  In  various  aspects  of 
political  and  social  democracy.  'When 
graduated  from  this  school,  these  indi- 
viduals would  be  sent  home  to  take  an 
active  role  in  the  political  life  of  their 
home  nations. 

The  proposal  is  extremely  Interesting 
and  warrants  looking  Into.  Certainly 
this  Nation,  as  the  world's  bastion  of  de- 
mocracy, should  make  an  energetic  at- 
tempt to  export  democracy.  This  pro- 
posal may  or  may  not  be  the  answer 
Nonetheless,  it  might  contain  the  genesis 
of  a  potentially  beneficial  international 
program. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 

f„^^  i^*'  '^"^ ^^"  There."  be  included 

m  the  Congressional  Record  : 

OUB  Man  There— a  Procram  for  the  Poltti- 

CAL  •TR.^iNmc  OF  Foreign  Nationals  Within 

THE  United  Statis 

(A  Joint  Proposal  by  Glan  Chand  Sud  and 
Frederic  Arthur  Gruber) 

I.    AN    INTRODtrCnON 

el^lnf  ^^^'f'^  *P^*^y  ^^^"^  ^  be  among  the 
ttr^ten  the  democratic  way  of  Ufe.     Too  few 

ana  their  ideals  to  constructively  strive  for 
improvement.    Their  interest  In  pubUc  a?- 

btog  ^u"^  •"  ,f """  unlnfoJU  grum- 
tenri  ..^  ^?  ""^^^  meaning,  there  people 

■mVt°stl!e"iser'^^^  '"^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^■ 

a„^°  P'-opoeal   has  been  prepared  by   the 

b^^e  the.^'f"'*''  ^^^  °^  '^«'  but  also 
»^^^i^f^  ^!^  *''  obligation  toward  the 
£^  tH  r*^  ^^^  P^P'«  ^^°  bave  per! 
^^.  f^^T  ''''^"'^y  'bat  has,  in  the 
^  analyst,  ,ed  to  the  Ideas  expressed  in 

beSnf  ?h»^°'^«*^  *^*  ^"'^°"  ''^tend  to  go 
beh^^f  ♦K^^  confines  of  this  report  Thev 
^J^V^^^  *  desirable  Idea  shouW  ciimUmt^ 
^  action,  and  that  an  undesirable  Id^Sould 


die  in  the  forum  of  life,  not  In  the  net  of 

inactivity. 

n.    AN  OUTLINE  OP  THE  PROPOSAL 

In  the  years  America  has  been  engaged  In 
the  cold  war"  with  the  Soviet  Dnlon.  the 
west  has  had  great  difficulty  gaining  favor 
With  professed  neutralist  nauons.  Commu- 
nist inroads  have  led  dedicated  Americans  to 
naake  critical  appraisals  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  and  domestic  well-being  in  so 
doing  many  well-lntentloned  authors  have 
provided  little  In  the  way  of  constructive  pro- 
posa  s  Instead,  they  have  provided  the  com- 
munist cause  with  new  means  for  under- 
mining western  initiative. 

This  could  only  be  the  case  If.  for  the  dis- 
puted minds,  the  weak  points  of  the  western 
pattern  of  life  and  western  political  phUoso- 

^^  ^%f  %°y**^'^^^^  by  adverse  criticisms 
or.  If  the  full  facts  and  their  unbiased  Inter- 
pretation are  presented  poorly,  if  at  all 

Freedom  becomes  a  necessity  only  to  those 
who  have  experienced  It.    It  cannot  be  given 

bm^"  *   ^''"'^   *"*  marked   "responsi- 

Slnce  dedicated  Americans  firmly  believe 
In  the  basic  tenets  of  free-enterprise  democ- 

nolf;,I1  ^Vf  *  ^^^  ^^  realization  that  our 
political  philosophies  suffer  not  in  sub- 
stance, but  In  presentation.    -Why? 

There  are  probably  many  reas'ons.  One 
however,  becomes  apparent.  A  good  sales- 
man realizes  that  a  recommendation  for  his 
product  by  a  respected  third  party  can  In- 
crease hl6  Chances  for  a  sale  to  a  prospecth^e 
customer.  The  American  Medial  LS 
atlon  s  endorsement  of  Crest  Toothpaste  Is 
such  a  case. 

The   communists  realize  this.     In   South 

1:^IZ^-  ^T^-  ^''^'^^^-  ««»d  the   Decent 
African  nations  the  natives  are  recruited  to 
sell   communism.     The   democratic   way   of 
life  is  being  sold  by  travelers  from  abroad 
American    naUonaU,    service   men,    oversew 

Tre  me't  ^^^r'^l'  "'"'  P*^  ''"^  '^°'^^" 
^pv  «.    ^  curious,   yet  suspicious   minds. 

Sl7„T  «^°"^"y  °°»  top  salesmen  because 
they  are  not  natives. 

t>,?A '"'"''"■  ^"^  """^  P'^  western  natives  In 
these  areas.  Undoubtedly  they  are  dolne 
much  to  explain  our  way  of  llfe^    But  thelf 

ff  f.^? "^^'  ''°''"*   ^  enhanced  were  they 
to   achieve   greater   authority.     They   could 
reach  more  ears.    Their  statements  would  re- 
ceive more  consideration  If  they  were  In  do^ 
tlons  of  respect.  ^  P°^'" 

In  the  realm  of  poUtlcs  and  of  DoUtleal 

fholH"^'^'^  '^^  ^'^^  Official  holds  Lu- 
thority  and  engenders  respect 

t.r^  o^h'^I  °\  ^"^^'■Hctlon  in  practical  poll- 

f^J       ^  ^''"°°  engineering  could  provide 

offlc.  ^^°PJ^  ^'^"^  ^^^  '"P*'"«  to  seek  public 

S;  ""'*,  '°''"*  ^'^  *bem  in  securing 
positions  of  public  trust  «^«-uring 

to^carefu'itv  ^t-.^,P'"°^'^  ^"""'"^  ^  estabUshed 
t^e  arti  J'^  ^°  "^^^^  '°'"«*K°  nauonals  In 
thearts  of  campaigning  and  politics. 

So^etunlorhr^^'^^^^^^P^'^^^-     ^^« 

in.    DISCtrSSION 

h^-lTulL^'T^'  distinguished  Amerlcan-s 
mestlc^  anH  f  fPP'-^sals  of  American  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy.  The  most  elo- 
quent commentaries  are,  perhaps  exnrei«i 
in  such  works  as:  A  Nation  of  sCp  by  S 
Lederer,  American  Diplomacy  by  George  Ken 

dick  and  John  Lederer.  c  our 

In  reviewing  these  works  and  others  of  the 

T^c^'r-   '"■"''  fundamental  critrci«S^ 
1.  That  the  American  society  has  becomp 

apathetic.     That   the  well-fed,  weU-cSd 

American  no  longer  retains  the  pioneer  spirit 

n^.i  ?^"^**^'*  ^^  colonists  to  turn  toe 
Umted  States  Into  a  world  leader  in  a  leant 
two-hundred  years.    That  America's  cltSy 

in^  t^K  ^  L''^  ^  °^*^^^b  Uke  posture  bury! 
Ing  Its  head  In  the  lap  of  luxmy. 
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sensimv.  ,^,*'^?"  diplomacy  has  been  m- 
deslr^  -^  ^f"'^''  cultures,  problems,  and 
i/,t  ffn  ''^    *''^"    America's    coplus    for- 

3.  That  much  of  the  world  Is  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  accept  American-styled  democracy 
inat.  In  many  areas,  temperament    culture 

allien '^nd'u  ''T'  ^"^^^^  POlltlc:Ude^rs 
alien  and  therefore,  suspect.  That  we  are 
ineffectually  trying  to  ^U  free-enterprise 
democracy  In  a  buyer's  market  '^'^P^se 

tht  wIhh*  '^'^"v!'*  '^  'be  goldfish  bowl  Of 
the  wor  d  and  has  shown  Itself  unable  to 
answer  just  foreign  criUclsms.  That  injus- 
tice and  inequahues  within  America's  bor- 

whTchTe  u'^s"'  "^^  "*""""'^  PhllosopWes 
wnicn  the  U.S.  preaches  abroad 

There   is  an  element  of  truth  In  each  of 

sucTfru""""-  ^"''  "  ^  doubtfurthft 
such  faults,  even  when  taken  Jointly,  could 
blind  a  majority  of  the  world's  Intellleent 
men-of-good  will  to  the  selfless  humanitarian 
goals  for  Which  America  and  the  American 
Tran  '"'  ''^^''-  ^^^^'^""^  '«  not  aTJman 
Foreign  nationals  visiting  the  Soviet  Union 
are  generally  Indoctrinated  thoroughly  with 
Marxism.  They  are  badgered  until  the  cod 
communist  line  becomes  more  reaction  than 
comp^h«  f^^^  ^^^  thoroughly  trained  to  be- 
o??ho^  t  "''''"^  statesmen  or  revolutionaries 
or  their  home  coimtrtes. 

-n^  i8  why   we   read   In   the   newspapers 

m'^o'sc'::.  '^''■"^''  '"'''  ^-'-'   '-'-d'  m 

Ic^^^A"''^  ^*  ''***■  "'~"^*'»  1"  Amer- 
Why  don't  we  provide  the  opportunltv  for 
tCiro'  '"'".''"^'  P^°-estei?rforergn'na- 
Ihip  .»  '■^^^'■*  '^^I'llnK  Which  might  en. 
he«  Jbem  to  implement  well-founded  be- 
liefs to  defend  the  way  of  Ufe  that  respects 
freedom  and  Individuality?  re..pecis 

UnT^'sut^.'"'*'  """"^^  "''''''''''  '»  '^- 

estThiuif  ""^^"^"^  "P*"^'*  Americans  could 
TutJiuf  K^^  ^  program.  Not  on  the  Ma- 
chivellian  basis  that  the  Soviet  Union  prac- 
ttces  but  a  thorough  training  school  that 
would  accept  volunteers  for.  ^y.  one  year's 
ta^nslve  study  In  practical  politics.  A 
school  that  would  only  accept  premising 
young  people  of  fine  character  and  provldf 
them  with  the  expenses-paid  opportunUy  to 
ttudy  election  engineering,  social 'control,  and 
to  work  on  actual  political  campaigns  with 
American  politicians.  A  school,  end^owe^  S 
Americans  who  have  not  succumbed  to  creep- 

t^lsanH  ';■>,'''"  ""^'^  ^*^'*  '^'*«  P«°P'e  the 
^InH  »>,  ^  encouragement  to  protect  and 
expand  the  way  of  life  that  has  respected  the 
dignity  of  man. 

tiot^n^  a  program  would  not  assure  the  elec- 
ft  .^  u!  P'"o°il"ence  of  its  students,  but 
it  seems  Ukely  that  it  would,  at  the  least   m- 

UoTof^n^u^cf  "'^  "'  "^^'^  '^'  ^  «  P-'- 

About  one   million   foreign   nationals   are 

now  living  in  the  United  States,    rtose  to  m! 

sfuden^'*  k'  ^'^  "*  °°"«K"'  O'  university 
students  who  have  chosen  to  come  to  America 

th«,  K*^^  ''^"'^  '"'^y  °°'  be  available  In 
their  home  states.  They  are  commonly 
youthful,  mteUigent.  educated,  and  respecSd 
citizens  Of  their  homelands.  It  would  be 
most  practical  to  select  from  among  these 
visitors,  volunteers  for  a  political  training 
r'1^*^.»."°^    °^    'bese    dynamic    peopll 

mthe.r^uH'*'"'^''  '"*'  '^  *°  Promlnen,^ 
m  their  native  countries. 

But,  It  would  not  be  desirable  for  a  cross 

of  ^:^mf  \^r  P^'^P'*  "^  «=bleve  a  p^m^ 
of  sufficient  Influence  to  Implememthelr 
variegated  political  and  social  beliefs  Such 
an  event  could  prove  as  chaotic  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  random  sample  of  Americans 
now  In  Europt  to  fwlsral  positions 
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Though  some  foreigners  now  visiting  the 
United  States  will  return  home  with  an  en- 
lightened perspective  and  a  new  zeal  for  the 
American  system,  some  will  be  oblivious  or 
even  hostile  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Just  as  Peace  Corps  candidates  must  be 
carefully  selected,  so  much  candidates  for  a 
training  program  in  practical  politics. 

Once  selected  the  volunteers  should  bo 
given  the  best  training  that  can  be  made 
available.  They  should  become  acquainted 
with  politics  in  t)oth  theory  and  practice.  In 
both  the  classroom  and  in  the  "smoke-fllled" 
rooms.  They  should  work  both  with  books 
and  with  people. 

This  Is  primarily  a  program  with  long  range 
objectives.  Yet.  even  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, graduates  of  such  a  training  program 
could  be  ot  value  to  the  democratic  ideals. 
They  would  be  effective  salesmen  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  They  could  provide 
responsible  answers  to  anti-American  criti- 
cisms. They  could  spearhead  a  new  respon- 
sive and  sensitive  approach  to  the  American 
foreign  policy  dilemma. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  indoctrinate 
these  people.  This  country  and  the  whole 
free  world  has  no  use  for  stooges  In  foreign 
politics.     Stooges  arp  always  stooges. 

Rather,  the  volunteers  cotUd  be  screened 
to  ascertain  their  character  and  goals.  If 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  foreign  nationals 
now  visiting  the  United  States  ^ere  accepted 
Into  a  training  program  of  this  nature,  hun- 
dreds of  active  minds  would  be  at  work  for 
freedom  where  now  only  a  void  exists.  An^ 
It  would  be  worth  the  price  of  over  one  hun- 
dred Peace  Corps  workers  if  Just  one  trainee 
would  be  elected  to  a  high  position  in  his  na- 
tive land. 

A  wmall.  well  organized  program  of  this 
nature  could  be  the  ipe6  that  hits  Its  mark 
In  place  of  the  broadsword  that  only  ruffles 
the  air. 

IV.     Sl'MMABT  I 

A  crucial  need  exists  at  the  present  time 
time  to  place  responsible  foreign  nationals 
who  stfe  sympathetic  to  the  American  ideals 
In  key  positions  in  the  governments  of  their 
native  lands. 

Uttle  or  nothing  Is  presently  being  done  to 
fill  this  gap  In  the  cold  war  struggle  with 
communism. 

A  practical  method  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge Is  to  Initiate  a  thorough  training  pro- 
gram for  foreign  nationals  In  practical  pol- 
Itlca.  However,  It  Is  imperative  that  the  pro- 
gram concentrate  only  upon  volunteers  who 
are  already  convinced  that  free-enterprise 
democracy  Is  the  most  desirable  poUUcal  and 
■odal  system. 


Fifhdiiff  for  Wkom? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  ELUBWORTH,  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  a  speech  In  Wichita,  Kans.,  in 
May,  I  called  on  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration to  demand  that  the  various 
South  THetnamese  factions  get  together 
and  get  behind  the  war  effort  against 
the  CcMmnunlsts.  and  to  present  i>lans 
for  \J3.  withdrawal  If  the  South  Viet- 
namese refuse  to  shape  up.  Last  week 
one  of  Kansas'  fine  newspapers,  the 
Lawrence  Dally  Journal-World,  ran  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 


FIGHTING   FOB   WHOM? 

A:ir  normal  American  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  and  action  of  our  fight- 
ing men  In  Viet  Nam.  We  want  our  soldiers 
to  win  their  battles  but  we  don't  want  them 
to  be  killed  or  wounded.  As  Ion?  ii.s  they  are 
there,  we  know  there  will  be  ca.*ualties  and. 
6clfi,>^hI>^  we  are  hopeful  the  enemy  will  be 
pushed  back  and  will  suffer  more  tlian  we 
do. 

Many  people  are  not  quite  sure  why  we  are 
so  deeply  inifiUed  in  the  far  oil  steiuning 
Jungles,  but  we  know  it  h.os  developed  into 
laree-scnle  bitter  warfare  and  we  want  our 
forces  to  be  victorious.  It  is  a  case  of  killing 
or  being  killed,  which  leaves  only  one  choice. 

Tiie  i,Teiit  traKedy  today  is  that  President 
.Tohnsou  and  Secretary  McNam.Tra  are  send- 
ing more  and  more  .Americans  into  the  fight- 
ing to  t.ake  the  place  of  the  Vietnamese  who 
are  spending  their  time  fighting  among  them- 
selves. 

Supposedly  we  first  went  to  Viet  Nam  to 
help  the  endangered  people  protect  their 
government.  The  way  It  has  turned  out 
tiiese  people  seem  to  have  no  government  or 
no  uiu'y  of  purpose.  There  Is  far  less  stabil- 
ity than  there  was  when  our  first  troops  ar- 
rived ar.d  the  condition  Is  worsening  day  by 
day. 

.American  srldiers  went  to  Viet  Nam  to 
help  the  .sotithern  people  to  win  their  war 
acrainst  the  Communists  from  the  north. 
and  we  sent  them  arms  so  they  could  more 
effectively  combat  llie  aggres«<jrs.  Now  those 
native  soldiers  are  u^lng  the  arms  we  sent 
them  to  fight  a  civil  war,  or  to  shoot  at  each 
other. 

Isn't  it  about  time  for  President  Johnson 
tc  Insist  that  the  Vietname.^e  establish  a 
legitimate  »nd  stable  government  if  they  are 
to  continue  to  receive  our  economic  and 
military  aid? 

If  this  isn't  done  soon  and  the  natives  con- 
tinue to  fight  among  themselves,  the  .\mer- 
Icin  pu!)llc  must  realize  the  United  States  la 
now  engaged  on  its  own  In  a  full  scale  war 
with  the  Communists  of  North  Viet  Nam, 
which  is  supported  by  Red  China,  and  Viet 
Niun  is  only  the  st.age  for  the  first  b.ittles 
of  a  much  bigger  fight  to  come. 


Cardinal,  Governor,   Laud  St.  John's 
Dedication  of  New  Hospital  Wing 


at 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.\L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14, 
it  was  my  plea^sure  to  participate  in  the 
dedication  of  a  new  hospital  wing  of  St. 
Johns  Hospital  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  completion  of  this  modern  facility 
is  a  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  the  local 
community  which  raised  a  considerable 
sum  in  contributions,  and  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment ofQclalfi. 

Participating  in  the  dedication  were 
His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal  Gush- 
ing, Gov.  John  A.  Volpc,  and  I^owell 
Mayor  Edward  J.  Early,  in  addition  to 
Dr.  Daniel  RubensU^in,  Stat€  director  of 
hospital  facilities,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  G. 
Tighe.  president  of  the  hospital  medical 
staff.  SLster  MaiT  Consolata.  hospital  ad- 
ministrator, and  Sister  Mary  Francis, 
assistant  hospital  administrator. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 


the  article  by  Judith  P.  Erion,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Lowell  Sun  on  May  15 
describing  the  dedication  ceremonies,  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

C.\RDIN.AL.  GOVFBNOR,  LaI'D  ST.  JoIIN'S  AT  DeD- 

ICATIO^f  OF  New  HosprrAL  Wing 
(By  Judith  P.  Erion) 

Lowell. — Several  thousancf  persons  gatli- 
ered  on  Stackpole  Street  yesterday  to  "hear 
His  Eminence  Ricliard  C.-,rciir.al  "  Cushing, 
Archbishop  of  Boston,  Governor  John  A. 
V'olpe.  Rop.  F.  Br.adford  Morse,  and  other 
sti.te  and  local  dignitaries  dedicate  the  new 
wing  of  St.  John's  hospital. 

Jol\n  F.  Rcilly  Sr,.  master  of  ceremonies 
and  a  member  of  St.  John's  advisory  board, 
opened  the  de<licatlon  by  e.ttcndting  the 
hospital's  thanks  to  all  who  had  nuide  the 
new  wing  possible.  He  commended  Rev.  Wil- 
liam J.  Kelley,  chaplain  of  the  hospital  for 
10  years,  on  his  address  at  Friday  night's 
Ma.«i  which  formally  opened  the  dedication. 

His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal  Ctishing, 
.Archbishop  of  Boston,  then  blessed  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  new  multi-million  dollar 
wing.  While  laying  cement  on  the  cor- 
nerstone, the  cardinal  sEild  "some  people  get 
paid  ?4  an  hour  for  this.  I'm  working  over- 
time." He  laughed,  and  said,  "I  guess  I'm 
a  little  stingy  with  the  cement." 

The  crowd  stood  as  the  c.'irdlnal  led  prayers 
for  the  hospital. 

Sister  Mary  Consolata.  hospital  adminis- 
trator, and  Joseph  E.  Sullivan,  chairman  of 
the  advisory  board,  also  took  the  trowel  and 
spread  the  symbolic  cement. 

Introduced  early  in  the  program  were  those 
who  "had  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  St.  John's  hospital,  but  were  not  speakers." 
Included  were:  The  Sisters  of  St.  Martha. 
Rev.  Mother  Paul  of  the  Cross.  Superior  Gen- 
eral of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Martha;  Rev.  William 
Lawless,  OMI.  pastor  of  the  Imm.ictUate 
Conception  church:  R«v.  Francis  Scully, 
second  assistant  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Cushlng  and  pastor  of  St.  Andrew's  church  in 
North  Billerlca:  John  Murphy,  St.  John's  ac- 
countant for  32  years  and  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  St.  John's  employees;  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick J.  Loughran,  president  of-  the  Ladies  of 
Charity,  and  William  A.  Riley,  one  of  the 
hospital  architects. 

After  the  Invocation  by  Rev.  William  J. 
Kelley,  OMI,  and  the  dedication  and  blessing 
by  Cardinal  Cushlng,  Lowell  Mayor  Edward 
J.  Early  opened  the  distinguished  Ust  of 
speakers.  "Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Lowell,  I  would  like  to  offer  thanks  and 
congratulations  to  all  persons  Involved  la 
this  dedication  today,"  Mayor  Early  said. 

Rellly  then  Introduced  Joseph  E.  Sullivan 
as  "the  foremost  Catholic  layman  In  the 
United  States."  Sullivan  stepped  to  the 
microphone  and  said  "I  wrote  Jack's  speech, 
so  he  re.ad  it  all  right." 

Sullivan  thanked  all  groups  who  had 
donated  time  and  money  for  the  new  wing 
and  said  "we  have  three  well-eqtilpped  hce- 
pitals  in  Lowell.  No  one  has  to  go  to  Boston 
for  medical  treatment,  let's  make  that  clear." 
He  also  cited  Fr.  Kelley,  whom  he  said  the 
hospital  and  citizens  of  Lowell  could  not 
begin  to  repay  for  his  hotirs  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  St.  John's.  He  also  cited  Dr. 
William  F.  Ryan,  whom  he  said  brought 
eight  of  Sullivan's  nine  children  Into  the 
world.  Sullivan  closed  his  remarks  by  say- 
ing, "St.  John's  Hospital  is  In  my  will.  Is 
It  In  yours?" 

Mr.  Reilly  then  Introduced  "a  m;ui  whom 
we  are  most  fortunate  to  have  as  a  member 
of  our  active  staff  and  as  president  •f  the 
medical  staff.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  G.  Tlghe. 

Dr.  Tlghe  said,  "The  staff  wants  me  to 
publicly  thank  Archbishop  Cushlng  for  Ms 
Interest  In  the  hospital,  also  the  nurses, 
nurses'  aides.  Ladies  of  Charity,  general 
public  and  personnel  for  all  their  help.  He 
then  presented  the  Can,adian  fiag  to  Sister 
Mary  Consolata,  hospital  administrator,  and 


Sister  M.iry  Fr.oncls,  assistant  hospital  ad 
mlnlstrator. 

Sister  Mary  Consolata  spoke  after  an  In- 
troduction In  which  ReUly  said,  "Sr.  Mary 
Consolata's  contribution  to  St.  John's  can 
never  be  estimated."  The  administrator  said 
"our  program  Includes  providing  modem 
medicine  with  the  human  touch  of  kind- 
ness and  trust  added.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  able  to  thank  you  all  for  what 
you  have  done  for  the  hospital.  Without 
your  support,  tliere  would  be  no  new  wing 
today.  Thank  you  seems  an  Inadequate  ex- 
pression for  all  you  have  done." 

Dr.  A.  Daniel  Rubensteln,  director,  hos- 
pital facilities,  department  of  public  health 
followed  and  said,  "This  entire  project  has 
been  a  very  happy  one.  Everything  that  has 
had  any  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  new  wing  has  been  happy.  God  bless 
you  all  and  keep  up  the  good  work." 

Representative  P.  Bradford  Morse  who 
Rellly  said  returned  today  from  a  mission 
to  England,  said  "there  is  no  higher  calling 
than  the  provision  of  care  for  the  sick.  I 
speak  as  a  representative  of  the  community 
to  thank  you.  Sisters,  nurses,  and  personnel 
and  compliment  you  for  the  splendid  Job  you 
have  done  In  providing  for  us  the  highest 
quality  of  medical  care.  To  every  single  per- 
son who  contributed.  I  say  thank  you." 

Reilly  said  that  telegrams  had  Ijeen  re- 
ceived from  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and 
LrvERETT  Saltonstall,  expressing  their  sin- 
cere regrets  that  they  were  unable  to  attend 
the  ceremonies. 

Governor  Volpe  was  then  Introduced  by 
ReUly.  The  governor  said:  "The  citizens  of 
Lowell  can  be  proud  of  this  beautifiU  new 
hospital  building  which  will  take  Its  place 
as  one  of  the  Indispensable  resources  of  the 
community.  It  Is  a  credit  to  the  city  and  to 
those  whose  efforts  and  generosity  helped  to 
make  It  a  reality. 

"Just  as  we  tiu-n  to  our  houses  of  worship 
during  times  of  spiritual  need,  so  must  we 
turn  to  our  community  hospitals  In  time  oX 
physical  affliction. 

"The  rapid  advance  of  medical  knowledge 
has  meant  that  we  no  longer  live  In  dally 
fear  of  disease  and  suffering,  but  still,  those 
of  us  who  go  through  life  without  ever  re- 
quiring medical  care  are  few. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  on  my  own  behalf  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  building  where  our  healers  of 
the  sick  will  apply  their  God-given  medical 
knowledge  for  the  recovery  of  those  in  need 
My  congratulations  to  all  who  have  worked 
«o  hard  to  bring  about  this  day  " 

Rt^   Rev.    Raymond    L.    Hyder,    pastor    of 
St.    Margaret's    Church    and    Dean    of    the 

R?.T^,^'"'^'^  introduced  His  Eminence, 
Klchard  Cardinal  Cushlng. 

Rt^T^K^'*^'^'  explained  that  hospitals,  like 
Bt.  Johns  were  largely  due  to  the  work  of 
8t^  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  took  nuns  out  of 
cloisters  and  let  them  work  with  the  com- 
munlty  n^hlch  they  lived.  He  explained 
toat  U  there   was  to  be   thanks  given   for 

Sm  thl°fl'°.'''^^'"*"^  "'  ^'-  Vincent  de 
X  ■  f  "'  °'''*^''  ^^""^  manned  the  hos- 

pital for  more  than  half  a  century 

Of  rhfiu  *^'U  ^^'■"'''  y^""  ^°  the  Sisters 
dLn-f^^^    ^"^"^^    ^^    *h«    hospital.      "I 

because  I  don't  know  a  bed  pan  from  a  surJ 

fb^ut  /h''"^'"'-  .^"*  ^"^"^  '^'l^'y  into 
S^tl      ,2^^"  °^^"^  °^  ""i^-  I  asked  the 

de^w'l'"J^  Cushlng  said  that  the  new  wing 
^M^l  yesterday,  raised  bed  capacity,  in- 
Oudlng  cribs,    from    186   to   278,     The   flre- 

Kut'uT"^'  ^^  ^'''-  ^  '-  t^e^end^^f 

of^I'T^'^'^^  ^  Lambert,  Ph.D.,  President 
ot  the  Lowell  Ministers  Association,  gave  the 
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Benediction.  Reiiiy  closed  the  dedication 
by  thanking  John  Oleason  and  his  com- 
mittee for  the  arrangements. 

Among  persons  attending  yesterday's  cere- 
monies were:  Lowell  City  Manager  P.  Harold 
Ready;    Col.  E.  M.  Kline,  Governor  Volpe's 
military  aide.  Lowell   Fire  Chief  Walter  F 
Kane;   Sheriff  of  Middlesex  County  Howard 
Pitzpatrlck;   Judge  Elliot  T.  Cowdrey;    Don- 
ald Cook,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Brendan  J.  Farrington,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Lowell  School   Committee,   and  coordinator 
of    special    services    at    Lowell    Tech-    Paul 
Cronm.  assistant  to  Rep.  F.  Bradtord  Morse 
City     councilors     Thomas     J.     O'Donnell 
George  F.  O'Meara  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Crowlev' 
^^'  ^^u    ^-  H«"-^gton;   Rep.  John  Janak! 
Sen.  William  X.  Wall,  from  Lawrence;  mem- 
bers of  the  Knights  of  Columbus;  and  chiefs 
of    services    at    St.    John's;     Dr.    John    D 
Maloney,    medical    services;    Dr.    Thomas    J 
G.  Tlghe.  chief  of  surgical  services;  Dr  Hugh 
P.   Mahoney,   obstetrical   services   chief-    Dr 
Robert  F.  Scannell,  chief  of  pedlatMc  serv- 
ices;   also  representatives  from  all   flospltal 
departments  and  a  large  number  of  the  hos- 
pital personnel. 
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Tha,  however,  appears  to  be  asking  quite 
a  lot  Of  the  news  media.     There  are  other 
DanviUes     In     Morgan     County,     Ala       Yell 
County,    Ark.:    Contra   Cosa   Countv.    Calif 
between    Tw-iggs    and    Wilkinson    Counties'. 
Ga.,     Des     Moines     Countv.     Iowa-     Harner 
County,  Kan.:   Boyle  Coun'ty,  Ky.;   Rocklng- 
harn  County.  N.H  ;  Knox  Countyi-also  High- 
land  County-Ohio;    Montour   Countv    Pa - 
Houston  County.   Tenn.;    Caledonia  County 
Vt.;    Ferry    County.    Wash.;    Boone    County. 
«lle    v'a  independent  city  of  Daa- 

Not  to  mention  a  Danville  In  Quebec.  Can- 
ada, Since  that  plainly  can't  be  the  right 
one.     On  second  thought 


Will  the  Right  DanvUle  Pleaie  Stand  Up? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  7.  1966 

Tx,^fo?*^^°^^^^"'  ^-  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday,  June  6 
has  an  hiteresting  editorial  concerning 
some  of  the  problems  encountered  by 
the  administration's  Intrepid  poverty 
fighters. 

The  article  follows: 
Wn-L  THE  Right  Danvh-le  Please  Stand  Up? 

Somewhere  out  there  Is  a  DanvUle,  USA 
which,  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
says,  Is  entitled  to  some  antlpoverty  funds 
But  which  Danville   USA' 

Which,  indeed.'  New  York's  Rep.  Charles 
GooDELL  also  is  curious;  he  told  the  House 
the  other  day  that  GEO  ofHclals  had  advised 

ronnf^T  ^"^8^"«  °^  Danville,  Hendricks 
County  Ind.  (pop.  3,287),  to  set  up  a  com- 
munity action  board  so  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive and  administer  antlpoverty  money 


Joint  Ventnre  Stimulate*  Self-Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALlrOBNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
26  the  Los  Angeles  Times  published  an 
exceUent  article  describing  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Joint  Venture,  a  project 
operating  in  my  district  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Fedeial  Office  of  Economic 
Opportumty. 

Joint  Venture  was  established  bv  the 
Latin  American  Civic  Association,  the 
Community  Youth  Council,  the  Youth 
Conser^'ation  Project,  the  Inter  faith 
Center,  and  Pacoima  Self-Help 

This  program,  under  the  highlv  able 
leadership  of  Louis  Garcia,  has  succeed- 
ed in  invohlng  the  total  community  in 
self-help  efforts.  Prom  time  to  time,  our 
coUeagues  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  criticism  of  the  antlpoverty 
activities  in  their  areas.  Therefore  it 
gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  salute 
the  outstanding  work  done  by  Joint  Ven- 
ture and  to  bring  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress: 

Barrios   Antipovertt   Project:    Joint    Vkn- 
TOEE  Unit  ETiirtrLATEs  Self -Help 


The  local  citizens  said.  In  effect  "Who 
us?  and  allowed  as  how  they  didn't  need 
or  want  a  community  action  board      Whv 

?^?^  n,  *^^  °^°'  '^  statistics  showed  that 
Danville.  Ind.,  had  1,339  families  with  an- 
nua incomes  below  $1,000.  Moreover,  l  979 
families  were  receiving  funds  under  the  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  program.  Which  Is 
quite  a  lot  of  families  to  be  getting  ADC 
money  in  a  town  of  3,827  persons. 

Accordingly,  reports  Mr.  Goodell,  an  OEO 
official  went  to  Danville,  Ind.,  to  see  what 
the  trouble  was.  The  trouble  was  he  dis- 
covered, that  the  OEO  statistics  dldn''t  match 
the  situation  there.  Of  course  not,  said  re- 
gional OEO  offlcials-the  statistics  were 
drawn  for  Danville,  Vermilion  County  111 
an  understandable  mistake." 

But  the  poverty  statistics,  as  the  OEO  soon 

vine  m\ul^  ''°'^'  *^"  ^'*"^"°°  1"  ^-^- 
thi  r,  v."  ^^-  ^^  question  Is,  which  of 
the  nation's  Danvllles.  if  any  do  the  Rt« 
istlcs  fit?  We  don't  know  iJ'the  (So  h^ 
the  answer  yet,  but  Mr.  Goodeix,  for  his 
part  suggests  that  perhaps  the  nation's  news 

i^em'dl^fgn'e^.^'^^'"^  '°'  ''"^^^  '*«  "^^^'^^^ 


(By  Jack  Jonee) 

W-hen  15  girls  from  the  Mexican-American 
barrios  of  the  northeast  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley seemed  ready  to  give  up  and  drop  out  of 
high  school,  their  principal  called  for  help 
from  a  new  source. 

Rrfen-ed  to  Joint  Venture,  a  combined 
front  of  five  valley  agencies  using  antlpoverty 
funds  to  help  the  poor  work  their  o^  way 
back  from  defeat,  the  girls  soon  discovered 
an^altematlve   to  idling  away  their  young 

They  decided  they  wanted  to  be  part  of 
Jo  nt  Venture's  tutoring  program  In  which 
volunteer  college  students  work  vrtth  the  dis- 
P^oS^^^**  children  of  San  Fernando  and 

l^ey  wanted  to  help  their  ovra  small 
brothers  and  sisters  and  the  children  of  their 
neighbors  overcome  the  cultural  and  motiva- 
tional barriers  that  had  brought  the  elrls 
themselves  to  the  brink  of  faUure 
"They  weren't  prepared  to  tutor,"  said 
Miss  Suad  Allsehakl.  director  of  Joint  Ven- 
tures San  Fernando  center  at  801  S.  Brand 
Blvd.,  80  we  had  profeaslonal  teachers  iret 
♦h  '?.J"*M*^^  ^'^  ^°^  they're  working  with 

?J  .^  ®*^^''  ^°^^«  tutors.  Miss  Allsehakl 
said.    They  have  m<M*  to  offer  than  profes- 
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alanalB.  They  feel  closer  to  the  kids  and  to 
the  ocHZUntmlty.  They  are  coming  out  with 
many  of  their  awn  Irleas  on  how  to  g^t  re- 
sponse from  the  children." 

SIN01.C    ETFORT    FORMED  ' 

This  Is  only  one  of  the  successes  Joint 
Venture  feeU  it  has  scored  In  the  sir  montlis 
since  It  set  up  Its  two  multipurpose  centers 
In  San  Pemando  and  Pacotma. 

The  project,  designed  primarily  to  polarize 
self-help  action  amon^  the  Negroes,  Mexican- 
Americans  and  the  impoverished  of  other 
ethnic  groups  In  the  northeast  vaMey.  is  re- 
garded by  the  county's  antipoverty  agency 
as  unique  In  the  country. 

"It's  the  first  time  we  know  of."  said  a 
staff  member  of  the  Economic  and  Toiitli 
Opportunities  Agency,  "where  five  different 
organizations  got  together  to  form  a  single 
effort." 

The  Latin  American  Civic  Association,  the 
Community  Youth  Council.  Interfalth  Cen- 
ter. Tbuth  Conservation  Project  and  Pacolma 
Self-Help  all  sought  to  set  up  antipoverty 
programs  In  the  troubled  pOcket  of  Pacolma 
and  a  comer  of  the  City  of  San  Fernando 
where  Negroes  and  Mexlcan-.^merlcans  face 
Joblessness  and  education  difficulties. 

Ray  Steinberg,  director  of  program  devel- 
opment for  the  HTTOA.  packaged  their  pro- 
posals and  Joint  Venture  went  Into  operation 
with  a  $133,738  federal   grpnt. 

liOals  S.  Garcia.  Joint  Venture  project  co- 
ordinator, said  he  Is  pleasantly  surprised  by 
tb»  reaction  of  the  community  to  the  com- 
bined-force drive  to  prompt  people  to  help 
themselves. 

HOTTSK-TO-HOtJSE  CONTACT 

With  Its  house-to-house  contact.  Its  orga- 
nization of  neighborhood  block  councils. 
block  captains  (chosen  by  the  residents)  and 
constant  neighborhood  meetings,  said  Gar- 
cia, "we  represent  a  vehicle  that  people  can 
trust  •  •  •  something  that  hadn't  been  here 
before." 

Joint  Venture's  two  centers  are  set  up  to 
solve  the  multitude  of  problems  that  may 
face  an  Individual  or  a  family,  he  said. 
"We're  not  Just  a  referral  agency,  sending 
them  here  and  there  for  various  solutions." 

TTie  centers  handle  nearly  400  Individual 
problem  cases  a  month  and  deal  with  about 
1,300  other  persons  in  such  group  activities 
••  English  classes,  dance  Instruction.  In- 
formation sessions,  aid  to  alcoholics,  senior 
citizens  clubs  and  teen-age  seminars. 

Bt7CLS    CORPS 

Joint  Venture's  drum  and  bugle  corps  for 
children  7  to  12  has  grown  so  large  that  find- 
ing enotigb  Instruments  has  become  a  prob- 
lem in  Itself. 

Most  of  the  programs  and  activities,  said 
Oarcla,  have  resulted  from  suggestions  by 
community  volunteers  anxious  to  teach  or 
lead.  ""'"-^ 

The  project's  basic  conc^J  Involves  the 
Interests  of  all  ages  because.  Garcia  said. 
"Tou  can't  really  alleviate  a  problem  unless 
yoiu  work  with  the  entire  family." 

It  was  the  door-to-door  block  canvassing 
that  turned  up  one  long-Ignored  segment 
of  the  community  now  heavily  enmeshed  In 
Joint  Venture. 

SKNIOB  crnzBifs 

"We  fotind  all  these  old  people  sitting 
around  on  front  porches."  said  Garcia 
"Some  of  them  hadn't  even  spoken  to  their 
neighbors  In  years.  There  was  nothing  for 
them  to  do  but  sit  there." 

The  result  was  "Los  Abuelltos"  (The 
Oranddaddles).  senior  citizens,  clubs  at  both 
^  centers.  The  elderly  have  weekly  meetings. 
see  moTlea.  learn  handicraft,  talk,  throw 
birthday  parties  for  each  other  and  listen 
to  speakers  on  Medicare  or  whatever  else 
Interests  them. 

"They  are  beginning  to  resjKind  to  the 
I»roblems  of  the  neighborhoods,"  said  Garcia. 


"They  even  prompted  a  meeting  on  narcotics. 

For  yrars  they  were  just  slt^lr.^  there  seotng 
things  and  trjnklng  there  was  nothing  they 
could  do  about  them.  Now  they  are  in- 
volved ,  .  ." 


W.  B.  Murphy,  President  of  Campbell's 
Soup  Co.,  Gives  Commencement  Ad- 
dress at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University, 
Class  of  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TF.X.VS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Monday.  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Tcxa.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  gradua- 
tion e.xerci.=;c.s  of  the  cla.ss  of  1966  of 
Texa.s  A.  &  M.  University,  my  alma  mater, 
and  hear  a  most  laspliinri  commence- 
ment addre.ss  ,£;iven  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Murphy, 
president  of  Campbell  Soup  Co. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  Mr.  Mui-phy's  re- 
mar  k.s: 
Commencement  AnrnEss.  Ttx^s  A.  &  M.  Uni- 

VER.siTY,    College   St.^tion.   Tex.,    Mat    28. 

1966 

(Bv  W  B  Murphy,  president,  Campbell  Soup 
Co.) 

It  i.s  a  privilege  to  be  asked  to  visit  this 
lively,  important  cnmpus.  For  more  than  ten 
ye\rs  the  Company  I  serve  has  enjoyed  a  cor- 
dial and  pr<xluct!ve  rt'lationship  with  Texas 
Ai&:M,  a  relationship  which  h.is  involved  re- 
se.irch  work  on  a  number  of  farm  crops.  We 
i\\\e  eained  much  from  our  :u;.sociatlon  with 
the  fitie  pe<:>ple  a:id  the  excellent  research  of 
your  schix)! — and  we  iixik  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  u.seful  partnership  In  the  pur- 
suit of  agricultural  excellence. 

I  would  like  to  convey  to  you  today  some- 
tluru;  of  my  belief  in  the  enormity  of  our 
future  .and  t-n  outline  briefly  a  few  of  the 
problems  we  face. 

A  century  or  more  figo  the  high-spirited 
Americans  of  those  times  looked  to  the  fu- 
ture with  a  great  sense  of  opjx)rtunity — the 
opportunity  of  an  undeveloped  America. 
Today  we  can  look  to  the  future  with  the 
feeling  that  America  is  still  far  from  fully 
devei<jped  and.  in  addition,  with  an  aware- 
ness of  the  yet-uurealized  potential  of  much 
of  the  remiiinlnj;  world 

The  early  settlers  of  Texas  In  the  1800's — 
thr3  Pilgrims  of  New  England — the  pioneers 
of  California^— would  lofik  at  us  Kxlay  aghast 
at  what  we  have  and  what  we're  headed  for. 
What  a  f;tst-moving.  changing  world  this  Is. 

They  might  look  at  the  beatniks,  the  dis- 
cotheques, the  placard  carriers  and  say  We've 
gone  out  of  our  heads.  They  might  look  at 
the  computers,  the  polymers,  the  DN'A,  and 
be  thunderstruck  at  the  liuieiiuity  of  our  age. 
They  might  be  amazed  by  the  Jet  plane,  the 
supermarkets,  color  television,  and  the 
satellites. 

Despite  the  evidences  of  the  remarkable 
progress  thus  f.ir  achieved.  I  wish  to  indicate 
why  I  think  an  even  more  excltina;  future 
lies  ahead  for  our  country  and  for  tliose  who 
are  embarking  on  their  careers. 

There  .are  two  rather  fundamental  ways  to 
view  the  future.  They  might  be  expressed 
this  way: 

Is  this  country  near  its  peak  in  develop- 
ment or  does  It  have  more  to  go.  possibly 
much  more^ 

Is  this  world  of  ours  going  to  sink  Into 
a   morass  of  problems   caused   by  excessive 


population  and  lower  per  capita  stand.ards 
of  living,  or  can  wc  look  to  a  great  era  of 
future  progress? 

As  to  ovir  country's  future.  It  is  refreshing 
to  t:Uk  with  those  in  research  and  develop- 
ment— the  men  and  women  who  are  prob- 
ing the  future. 

Tho=;e  in  the  field  of  electronics  might  h;ive 
thought  progress  h.id  platcaued.  but  then 
along  came  the  transistor  and  the  1,'iser.  the 
microwave  devices,  and  the  solar  batteries. 
Today  no  electronics  scienti.st  worth  his 
salt  thinks  the  end  is  in  sight.  Why.  we 
don't  even  know  what  electricity  is!  We 
don't  know  how  to  apply  many  of  the  par- 
ticle  phenomena  that   have  been  observed. 

We're  using  up  fossil  fuels  at  a  great  rate 
but  the  remaining  resources  are  very  large; 
In  addition,  the  future  of  energy  avail- 
ability is  virtually  limitless  If  we  look  to  the 
atom  and  to  thfe  sun  as  sources. 

We  have  begun  to  learn  to  exist  In  and  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  abnormal  conditions,  as 
witness  the  space  and  deep  sea  explorations. 
Couple  this  with  the  fact  that  very  little 
Is  known  about  most  of  the  earth — the  re- 
sources of  the  oceans,  the  Arctic  and  the 
Antarctic,  not  to  mention  what  exists  below 
a  good  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world's  stir- 
face — and  you  can  see  w^hat  exciting  oppor- 
tunities there  are  in  these  enormous  meas 
for  the  pioneers  of  the  future.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  is  miniaturization — the  tiny 
electronic  circuits — and.  of  course,  we  are 
Just  beginning  to  enter  the  world  of  the 
living  cell  and  Its  fantastically  complicated 
array. 

It  has  been  said  that  In  agriculture  most 
of  the  answers  have  been  found,  but  don't 
try  to  tell  that  to  the  Imaginative  geneticist, 
virologist,  or  soil  chemist.  Hell  remind  you, 
for  example,  of  Opaque-2  and  Floury-2.  re- 
cent genetic  discoveries  that  sharply  upgrade 
the  protein  quality  of  corn,  one  of  the  world's 
major  foods.  He'll  remind  you.  too.  of  the 
present  crude  beginnings  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal breeding — of  the  wide  difference  In 
yields  per  acre  between  the  best  and  the 
average  farmer — of  the  relatively  undevel- 
oped state  of  knowledge  about  water  appli- 
cation and  utilization  of  nutrients  in  plant 
growing — of  the  early  beginnings  of  capa- 
bility in  the  biological  control  of  Insects. 

If  you  were  Ln  New  York  City  last  summer, 
you  might  think  the  future  quite  bleak  be- 
cause of  lmi>ending  water  shortages,  but 
don't  try  to  tell  that  to  the  hydrologlst.  He 
knows  that  water  can  be  used  and  re-used 
many  times  and  that  scarcities  are  mostly 
a  matter  of  lack  of  attention. 

The  young  people  of  today,  with  Im.agina- 
tlon  and  Incentive,  have  no  need  to  worry 
about  the  opportunities  that  are  ahead;  pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  we  use  our  common 
sen.se  and  do  not  allow  our  country  to  go 
overboard  as  to  Inflation,  socialist  doctrine, 
overly  centralized  government  and  similar 
snares  that  have  held  back  the  development 
of  other  societies  both  today  and  over  the 
ages. 

Now  let's  turn  to  some  of  the  chief  prob- 
lems that  face  us.  They're  the  toughest  kind 
of  problems  but  not  Insurmountable. 

There  are  several  ways  to  view  the  future. 
We  can  look  at  the  many  expert  predictions 
of  population  growth,  food  supply,  and  water 
adequacy,  and  groan  over  the  dismal  picture 
of  the  world  for  the  year  2.000  and  2,100. 

We  are  told  that  at  present  growth  rates 
today's  population  will  double  by  the  year 
2.000  and  be  about  16  times  greater  by  the 
end  of  the  following  century,  the  year  2,100. 
Nobody  has  dared  predict  popxiiatlon  for  the 
year  3,000.  but  that  year  will  come. 

We  hear  that  the  world's  supply  of  food 
will  be  Inadequate  in  the  near  future  under 
today's  conditions.  United  Nations'  figures 
Indicate  that  the  population  of  the  world 
will  exceed  the  food  production  gains,  so 
much  of  the  world  will  become  poorer  and 
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poorer,  and  this  means  poorer  and  poorer 
nations  to  trade  with  us.  It  is  an  easy  task 
to  furnish  a  whole  llbr.ary  with  the  speeches 
reports  and  books  that  tell  the  gloomy  story 
of  the  world's  future.  An  earlv  prophet  of 
doom  was  Dr.  Malthus  of  the  "early  1800's. 
He  predicted  that  population  growth  would 
soon  outrun  food  supplies.  Dr.  Malthus  has 
his  counterparts  in  some  of  today's 
demographers. 

There  is  a  more  practical  wnv  to  look  at 
world    prospects   and   world   trade,   and   this 
practical  look  ral.ses  the  consideration  as  to 
whether  all  fears  for  the  future  are  valid 
These  questions  might  be  asked: 

Are  the  population  growth  rate  estimates 
for  the  future  to  be  relied  upon? 

When  people  find  themselves  In  a  predica- 
ment, do  they  accept  what  appears  to  be  the 
Inevitable— or  do  they  try  to  do  something 
about  It?  ^ 

Are  we  really  going  to  exhaust  our  food 
and  water  supplies'  because  of  an  Inexorable 
population  growtn.  or  Is  the  more  pertinent 
question  whether  we  are  going  to  exhatist 
the  resources  of  our  Ingenuity  relaUng  to 
population,  food  and  water? 

Are  we  going  to  see  a  vast  growth  In  world 
trade  based  on  a  healthy  world  economy  or 
will  the  opposite  view  prevail— a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  world  In  terms  of  per  capita 
wealth  and  trade? 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  the 
people  who  paint  a  bleak  picture  for  the 
future  wiu  be  proven  wrong.  The  world  Is  In 
the  early  stages  of  a  period  of  development 
Which  can  create  a  world  trade  and  world 
standard  of  living  that  will  make  what  we 
now  have  seem  quite  modest.  I  happen  to 
think  that  the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  presently  underdeveloped  countries 
la  going  to  be  tremendous,  and  that  many 
of  the  gloomy  predictions  we  hear  today  will 
never  come  to  pass. 

For  a  practicing  businessman  to  take  so 
opttailstlc  a  view  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished In  the  way  of  economic  and  social 
progress,  there  must  be  some  reasons  and  I 
would  like  to  dte  several  which  relate  to 
population,  food,  water  and  general  develop- 
ment,  ^ 

th»t  ^L  °"****'  "  ^  Ifliportant  to  reaUze 
that  both  population  growth  and  food  pro- 
duction are  mammoth  problems  that  require 
the  same  Imaginative  and  Intensive  research 
and  development. 

rJil  ^"^^^^^^  briefly,  a*  to  the  population 
problems— there  Is  a  serious  threat  of  excee- 
Blve  population  growth;  and  yet-some  of 
the  most  highly  populated  countries  have 
already  stabilized  their  population  growth 
wtes  to  reasonable  levels.  The  people  did  It 
ttemselves  even  before  the  need  for  popula- 
2h?«  ^°J't°'\'"'^  popular  or  even  a  permls- 
«,«!^  ^^^*  ^  discuss.  Possibly  because 
^  ti^'"''"°''  '*^'^*y  ^  hlgh-the  people 
«l^  thoee  countries  have  made  the  decl^on  to 
Mntrol  population  growth.  In  the  not-dls- 
tont  future  I  think  this  same  thing  Is  going 

worfd^^'^r  T,,'"'''"^  countries  around  thf 
world,  especially  as  science  and  common 
■ense  move  aliead  together 

tlon*.^'^'''*'  ^  ^  food-the  food  produc- 
tion resources  of  this  globe  are  far  from 
whausted.  What  can  be  done  to  Increa^ 
Jood  production  In  North  America  byT^^ 
T«lety  of  measures  Is  well  known.  "We  know 
lees  about  what  can  be  done  elsewhere  ll 
the  world  but  there  are  enough  exaSX  S 
.S  l'^"^^''^^^^^^  in  various  and'^wld^ 
•pread  places  and  we  have  enough  In  the  way 
tion^^r*  appraisals  to  Justif/  the  p^ic- 
mL'^^'r  ''^Vi  '^  production  <^n  ^ 
T^  higher  levels. 

thML^d"'"',*  !^H  "^'^^  °'  '°^  production  In 
to  m!?.  r  '^^''°""*'^^^  '^^  ^  corrected 
m  many  cases.  They  are  not  due  so  much  to 
i^erent  deficiencies  as  they  are  t^^^i 
«ucatlonal  and  economic  f actors,  bu^„ 
L«  T  «f^cultural  research  talent  an^f^llU 
ties,  lack  Of  fertilizer  and  Insecticides    ab- 
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sence  of   water  conservation  measures    lack 
of  farm  equipment,  poor  seeds,  Inadequate 
training  m  farming  methods,  lack  of  capital 
and   credit.   Illiteracy,   superstition,   lack   of 
markets  and  lack  of  incentives  for  the  farm- 
ers      Successful     agricultural     science     and 
technology  are  not  secrets.     Manv  underde- 
ve  oped  countries  can  make  rapid  strides  In 
food  production  with  the  application  of  In- 
formation and  techniques  already  available. 
The  problem  is  whether  they  have  the  will  to 
do  so  and  whether  they  are  willing  to  ask  for 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  necessary  tech- 
nical  assistance.     This   Is   not   a   pioneering 
suggestion.    There  are  plenty  of  demonstra! 
tion  plots  around  the  world  to  show  what 
careful  research,  training,  and  capital  can  do 
In  our  own  country.  Arizona.  Texas,  and 
Florida  are  good  places  to  look  if  one  wants 
to  see  fine  results  In  transforming,  In  only 
25  years    desert  lands,  low-moisture   plains 
^'^J^^^^'^OP^^^^  areas  into  highly  productive 

t^n  T"^^-  ■^^''''^'  ^°^^  '"  ^°^  produc- 
tion has  been  considerably  greater  than  the 
U.S.  average.  Florida  and  Arizona  have 
p-own  nearly  SOOT,  m  fann  Income  compared 
to  less  than  half  that  gain  for  the  balance 
of  the  United  States.  ^i.i"ce 

Mexico,  with  an  agricultural  research  pro- 

?^.,^^L "''  ^^"'"y  ^y  Mexican  Ind 
Rockefeller  Foundation  scientists,  was  con- 
verted from  a  food-Importing  into  a  food- 
exporUng  nation. 

r^^f^^ .,"'**  *  ^^^"^  land  but  was  trans- 

Sfv  [r^.^lf  '^^"^  °'  '^'^"'eent  human 
activity.  Irrigation,  and  capital.  This  is  a 
remarkable  success  story  mis  is  a 

hi'^^L^*^  '^^^''^  '"  A^'*'  Australia  with 
^Z  S?,^T  """^  ^°°^  Mountain  projects, 
the  Philippine  rice  project.  Puerto  RJco-*ii 
Of  these  are  examples  of  what  can  be  done 
They  are  not  going  unnoticed.  Their  success 
s  infectious.  Their  neighbors  want  t^  emu^ 
if.ir^f^-  ^^  ^"^^  °^  urgency  that  has 
oth^         successful  countries  will  spread  to 

Even  India  probably  the  most  dlflJcult  area 
^n^fat"^^  ""  ''^  *r^  °'  ^°^^  production  and 
S^'^I^i  f  ^°J'^-  *'  ^^^^^^^  to  show  signs 
of  mastering  her  problems  by  the  fertiliser 
better  seeds,  extension  service  and  credit 
routes.  The  population  control  me^u^efa 
major  Indian  effort,  and  Just  getting  under 
way  were  well  described  by  Madarnlsandhl 
to  many  of  us.  i^«»°c 

mh.^L  'rhlrd--water  supply—a  subject  on 
Which  there  is  far  too  little  public  under- 
f^u^Z^-.  *"''  country  that  Is  seeking  to 
buUd  Its  food  producuon.  and  that  IncT^dS 
most  countries,  must  of  necessity  consider  Its 
competence  In  the  matter  of  water  resoiu^cw 
accumulation  and  distribution        "^^^^^^ 

n^=*^.*  Fk^-,*^""  ^  ^P'«  ^ate"-  for  our 
needs  for  the  foreseeable  future  if  we  utUlze 

^^'t.^.^°ilfT/'°P^'"'y  ^''*  trapping,  redis- 
tributing metering  and  reconditioning  We 
need  to  look  upon  water  as  a  resource  that 
costs  money— that  Is  not  free.  Water  Isn't 
l^^l^^'-  "  <=^  be  re-used  over  ^d  over 

■The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology recently  Issued  a  report  on  the  na- 
r  »„^,.r*^'"  ""^^^ces.  It  concluded  that  "as 
a  Whole  the  nation  does  not  face  a  critical 

mtr  t^fn,""^*;  ^^  "^^  '««  ^^^  half  of 
our  total  supply."  The  report  pointed  out 
that  research  on  the  subject  of  water  Is  still 
^J^  Infancy,  but  that  well-planned  re- 
search could  accomplish  a  great  deal 

The  wat«r  problems  for  most  other  coun- 
tries are  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
as  ev  denced  by  the  number  of  Important 
Irrigation  projects  now  under  way  iVboth 
hemispheres  and  by  the  attention  being 
given  to  water  resources  and  use  throughout 
the  worid  As  an  example,  the  World  Bank 
has  30  water  and  Irrigation  projects  In  proc- 
ess involving  expenditures  of  >430  million 

,^^^°'*°''  "^^^"^  "^^^^  consideration 
(4)   Fourth— general  economic  awakening. 
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I've  concentrated  In  the  past  few  minutes 
Zn-J''  population  growth,  fcKxl  prS- 
Of  world  development  for  that  vcrv  large  part 

But   t^h^r'""   "^^'  '^  ""^^  underdevcfoped 

But   that  s   not    all   of   the   storv,   of   coursp 

un{^Ju.t';7'  ''  ^°  '°  Producc'a  lot  of  food 
unless  there  is  a  market  for  that  food 

What  Is  grown  must  be  consumed^  The 
fanner  must  be  able  to  market  his  crops  and 
to  buy  things  he  wants  if  he  1..  to  have  the 
incentive  to  produce.     So  we  come  right  un 

st^ndllonVl^  '''''  "^  producti^n'fanno? 
stand  alone.  It  must  go  hand-in-hand  with 
general  economic  development.  This  genera 
development  means  main-  things-it  me/ni 
good  government,  education.  tnfnsp^nTtTon 
retamnf  c"^'  manufacturing,  wh'c^esa  ng.' 
retailing,  communications— the  things  that 
every  developed  country-  possesses-a^ombl 
nation  of  patriotic  government  behavnor  ac- 
companied by  the  powerful  thrust  of  t^e 
private  citizens  enterprise  over  a  wide  rangi 
that  spells  progress.  The  whole  proce«  of 
world  development  is  compiex-an^Teset 
^nth  problems-but  that  does  not  me^  U 
wont  go  forward. 

«rf '"^'^  ^/^'■Is'O'i  and  fast  means  of  travel 
are  producing  a  vast  proliferation  of  in?or. 
mation.  The  result  Is  that  more  and  more 
people  have  the  desire  to  better  their  Tot 
People  in  South  America,  y^^lAfrlca    ind 

the'^l.^'^f J""^  ^"^^^"^  ^'  learning  about 
the  good  things  that  are  available  to  their 

the  ?^  '^'^"  '^^^^^'^  Worid-the  hou^fng 
the  food,  education,  the  myriad  of  materlf 

h  nS~rr  th '-■  "'f  "^^''^"^'^^  ^  ^^"^  ^-e 
knniil/  themselves.  The  spreading  of 
tion  it  fL'"'^  ^  spreading  of  dissatlsfac- 
sl:Ski^d'^f!rv1:^  ^'""^^  '•"'^^^  '°'  *  ^'^^^ 

Human  beings  faced  with  economic  ad 
verslty-low  livmg  standard^Wgr  bl^th 
rat^famlne  and  misery-are  not  wllUng 
to  bow  to  the  Inevitable  and  shrug  theif 
shou  ders  and  say  that  nothing  can  b!  done 
On  the  contrary,  nation  after  nation  is 
tackl  ng  the  problems  created  bv  exc^sive 

T^ls  maf 'J  ^°^.^  '^'^'^  '°^  ^^  prc^uTtfon 
ITils  massive  and  universal  concern  for  the 
problesm  of  the  future  is  promising  in  ItseU 

t^rjro'^le^ ^^"^    '''''''''   -''"°-    ^ 
International     development    is    crltlcallv 

enect  on  U.S.  development.  The  countries 
that  have  made  substantial  economic  pro- 
gress, especially  ours,  surely  wUl  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  technical  assistant  of 
nmny  klnd^ln  agriculture,  engSieering 
general  industry,  transportation.  ed^Sf ' 
and  so  on.  We  must  be  prepared  to  offer 
our  knowledge  and  skills  In  t^WgWy  Im- 
portant world  trend  toward  bulldlni  up  the 
ess  developed  countries  If  we  are  t^'^on! 
tlnue  our  own  development.  How  to  do  this 
without  being  accused  of  meddling  or  Tx- 

ou°r  dinfn"   ''  ^  P""^"'""^  *^^^   ^"1  challenge 
our  diplomacy  and  tact. 

There  Is  a  far  greater  stake  here  than  lust 
economic  development.     There  mu^Z^re. 

wars  Fo^'^H^  ""  "'"^  '^  ^  '^  ^"^^  f'-o^ 
wars.  Food  shipments  from  the  food  sur- 
plus countries  are  only  a  stop-gap.  The 
real  cure  for  poverty  and  undeVprtvlleee  Is 
the  self-help  principle  aided  by  Tsp  eadinj 
of  knowledge  and  practical  know-how  TTiif 
m^ns  technical  assistance  of  many  kinds 
assistance  which  the  graduates  of  this  ^i J 
ZT^-^°''^  ''^^"^^  ^"  ^  ''^  a  position  to 
?nr  tK  ^!.  P'°^^''  °^  economic  \ipgradlng 
I^Th  Hf«''°?^'"'^^''^'°P^  'nations  will  be  slo^ 
and  difficult  but  It  is  bound  to  take  plac^ 

It  must  be  oblvous  to  you  that  I  believe 
we  are  entering  a  period  of  tremendot^  dl! 
velopment  both  here  and  In  many  foreign 
countries^  This  potential  has  special  mean- 
ing to  today's  young  people 

How  are  those  leaving  our  colleges  to  be- 
come Involved  in  this  exciting,  ^despread 
movement?    There  are  several  routes     You 
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will.  I  hope,  excuse  me  If  I  suggest  that  one 
of  the  beat  routes  la  Tla  private  business. 
Private  business.  In  terms  of  manufactur- 
ing, agriculture  and  services,  represents  over 
80%  of  the  UJ3.  Groes  National  Product  and 
similarly  high  proportions  of  the  free  world 
economy.  It  Is  business  that  prortdes  much 
of  the  employment,  the  capital,  the  develop- 
ment activities,  the  tax  base  and  other  ele- 
ments needed  to  Improve  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  a  nation.  Many  of  the 
brightest  spots  In  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions are  the  locale  of  modem  private  busi- 
nesses. Today  there  are  thousands  of  busi- 
ness organizations  engaged  In  international 
trade.  American  business  today  is  in  the 
forefront  of  exciting  new  developments  in 
science  and  technology.  In  pioneering  ad- 
vances to  benefit  mankind,  and  tn  spreading 
its  multifarloua  activities  throughout  the 
world.  In  short,  btislness  Is  where  most  of 
tbe  action  is. 

As  the  many  underdeveloped  countries 
begin  to  find  the  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems, a  great  swell  of  International  trade 
and  Interchange  will  take  place.  The  resiUt 
promises  to  be  for  you  an  exciting  life  of 
great  purpose. 

May  I  wish  to  all  of  you  the  best  of  good 
fortune  and  a  happy,  stimulating  life. 


Tbe  10th  Tunisian  Independence 
Anniversary 


John  F.  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-ARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  my 
jMrents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ignatius  D.  Mc- 
Carthy, of  Buffalo,  N.Y..  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Ireland.  While  In 
Irelimd.  they  met  a  poet  by  the  name  of 
jlmmle  CulUnane  of  Klllamey.  Mr.  Cul- 
linane  Is  the  author  of  a  poem  about  our 
late  and  beloved  President,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. My  father  and  mother  were  so 
Impressed  with  this  poem  that  they 
brought  a  copy  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
John  F.  Kxnnedt 
The  President  John  F.  Kennedy  la  dead. 
In  a  faltering  voice  the  news  was  read. 
While  doctors  were  striving  to  save  his  life; 
At  his  bedside  tn  prayer  knelt  hla  loving  wife. 

Shocked  as  we  were  with  this  awful  news. 
Scarcely  able  to  espress  our  views. 
Who  oould  have  done  such  a  foul  deed: 
Tb«  hearts  of  man  can  be  cruel  Indeed. 

Here  was  a  leeider  we  all  admired. 
Whose  actions  seemed  to  be  God  inspired: 
Ooldlng  free  nations  away  from  the  brink. 
Mow  that  he's  sUent  what  can  we  think. 

Only  a  few  short  months  ago, 
TtM  itTriinng  President  we  came  to  know; 
A  Son  of  Brln  bad  just  come  home. 
To  the  land,  from  where  his  forebears  left  to 
rowo. 

With  hla  wife  and  family  we  shed  a  tear, 
lK>r  a  gallant  hero  who  knew  no  fear; 
His  country  he  served  tlU  his  dying  breath. 
He  died  a  martyr,  we  mourn  his  death. 

Today  he  sleeps  on  a  hillside  grave,  i 

LlfMees,  for  hie  Ufe  he  gave;  ' 

ThMX  peace  would  reign  and  wars  would  cesM, 
Now  wlthi  his  Ood  he  finds  true  peace. 

— jisimle  CuUlnane,  EClllamey. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUF.SENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleauues  in  extend- 
ing hearty  .i^;reetin-'s  W)  the  m:)dern  and 
flourishing  Republic  of  TunLsia  which 
celebrated  a  decade  of  independence  on 
Wednesday.  June  1.  Under  the  coura- 
geous leadership  of  its  President.  Mr. 
Habib  Bourguiba.  and  through  the  in- 
dostiT  of  its  people,  Tunisia  has  emerged 
as  one  of  tlie  mo.st  vital  and  prosressive 
nations  in  Africa.  In  fact,  few  new  na- 
tions in  the  world  can  claim  such  rapid 
growth  in  a  siiort  span  of  time.  I  join 
with  the  many  friends  of  Tunisia  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  conu'ratulations  and  best 
wLshes  to  tl^e  people  of  Tunisia  on  tliis 
supremely  proud  (xcasion.  To  His  Ex- 
cellency the  President  of  tlie  Republic  of 
Tunisia.  Habib  Bourguiba:  His  Excel- 
lency the  Tunisian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Rachid  Drl.ss,  I  extend 
warm  felicitations  and  frreetintrs. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
proud  of  their  loiis  association  of  filend- 
ship  with  the  people  and  Government  of 
Tunisia  and  are  confident  that  It  will 
continue  to  be  a  close  and  harmonious 
one.  The  country  of  Tuni-sia  has  brougrht 
a  great  measure  of  understanding  and 
good  sense  to  the  oft  sensitive  area  of 
foreign  relations  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Tunisia  has  also  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  continent  throuijh  her  con- 
stant efforts  to  brins  aid  and  cooperation 
to  many  of  the  newly  emercring  nations. 

Ever  since  the  1930's,  national  leader 
Habib  Boura;uiba  has  exemplified  the 
kind  of  pragmatic  leadership  that  first 
brought  achievement  of  independence 
and  today  promises  the  fulfillment  of  na- 
tionaJ  goals.  President  Bourguiba  re- 
cently restated  his  dedication  to  his 
countrymen  when  he  said: 

Tunisia  will  be  a  prosperous  and  modern 
country.  She  will  raise  herself  up  to  the 
level  of  the  developed  countries  and  ensure 
for  all  her  Inhabitants  a  livelihood,  housing, 
health,  education  and  culture.  Once  these 
great  objectives  have  been  a^-hleved.  we  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  accomplished 
our  duty  toward  the  Tunisian  people,  the 
fatheriaad  and  God. 

The  Neo-Destour  Party,  founded  by 
Preddent  Bourguiba.  represents  Timislan 
people  from  all  levels  of  life.  Renamed 
the  Destourian  Socialist  Party,  It  has  ex- 
tended greater  participation  to  the  popu- 
lace bringing  them  closer  to  decision- 
making In  their  Government.  Eight 
years  ago,  the  Tunisian  Government 
laimched  a  broad,  far-reaching  program 
for  economic  and  social  Improvements. 
A  nuurelous  example  of  the  Govern- 
ment's progress  has  been  demonstrated 
In  the  highly  accelerated  education  pro- 
gram. The  literacy  rate  has  more  than 
doubled  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  uni- 


versal primary  education  Is  less  than  5 
years  away.  Also,  the  Government  has 
placed  special  stress  on  programs  estab- 
lished to  increase  employment  and 
stimulate  the  economy. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  salute 
the  great  strides  of  advancement  con- 
tinually being  made  by  the  Tunisian  peo- 
ple. We  also  pay  tribute  to  the  maturity, 
enliyhtcnment,  and  restraint  of  her 
President,  Habib  Bourguiba.  May  the 
next  decade  of  independence  be  as  bright, 
and  bring  even  greater  proRi-css  and 
prosperity  to  this  young,  industrious 
nation. 


JlOlC    7,    1966 


Mystery  of  a  Forejgn  Ministry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7 ,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  travesties  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  perpetrated  at  the  U.N.  is  its  fraudu- 
lent use  of  nonexistent  governments  of 
Ukraine  and  Byeloriissia  which  give  the 
U.S.S.R.  three  votes  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  handi- 
capped the  U.N.  throughout  its  history 
are  the  abnormal  concessions  made  by 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  to 
Dictator  Stalin  in  1945. 

Therefore,  I  deem  it  a  matter  of  cur- 
rent interest  to  Insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  April  edi- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin  and  which 
dramatizes  the  mystery  of  the  nonex- 
istent foreign  ministry  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic: 

Mystery  op  a  "Foreign  Ministry" 

A  degree  of  mystery  surrounds  the  fate 
of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR.  The  question  which  is  to  be  asked 
at  this  time  is:  Is  there  or  Is  there  not  a 
Foreign  Ministry  of  Soviet  Ukraine? 

During  the  eighth  session  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  held  on  De- 
cember 21-22,  1965.  it  was  announced  that 
"Luka  Khomych  Palamarchuk  was  relieved 
of  the  duties  of  "Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR."  Mr.  Palamarchuk  had  been 
previously  appointed  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
Morocco. 

Two  months  earlier  (October  24.  1965>, 
Radyanaka  Vkraina  had  reported  a  decree  on 
the  change  of  administrative  organs  of 
Ukraine.  Art.  45  of  the  decree  specified  the 
composition  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  Ukrainian  SSR.  In  it  the  Miyiistry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  not  mentioned.  Art.  48 
of  the  same  document  listed  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  category  of  "Union- 
Republic  Ministries  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR." 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  tliat  the  For- 
eign Ministry  of  Ukraine  had  been  integrated 
with  the  Union  Foreign  Ministry  in  Moscow. 

Subsequently,  on  March  17,  1966  a  Reuter 
dispatch  from  Moscow  reported  that  Dmitri 
Belokoa  (Bilokos?),  a  Communist  party  of- 
ficial In  the  Donetsk  region  of  Ukraine,  had 
been  ap>polnted  Foreign  Minister  of  Ukraine. 

This  aruiouncement.  In  turn,  would  seem 
to  Indicate  that  the  Kremlin  has  decided  to 
reeurrect  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  Ukraine, 
even  though  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  Ukraine 


Itself  is  missing  from  the  list  of  ministries 
which  form  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR. 
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The  Creed  of  a  Tired  American,  Who 
Lovef  His  Country,  Home,  and  Flag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday,  June  7.  1966 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  editorial  was  published  in  the 
Luveme,  Minn.,  Herald  which  was  sent 
out  to  scores  of  Chevron  station  man- 
agers in  California.  One  of  those  man- 
t^T^n^-  ^^'  Patterson,  hi  my  district, 
had  500  copies  made  of  the  editorial  and 
one  of  them  was  sent  to  the  well-known 
columnist  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  Mr 
Frank  Freeman.  Prank  writes  a  Very 
readable  column  entitled  "Here  'Tis" 
and  he  thought  enough  of  this  editorial 
to  devote  his  entire  column  for  May  15 

vO  IL. 

I  tliink  the  editorial,  entitled  "The 
Creed  of  a  Tired  American  Who  Loves 
His  Country,  Home,  and  Flag,"  is  worthy 
of  being  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  so  that  many  thousands  more 
can  see  it.  In  my  opinion,  it  expresses 
thefeehngs  of  millions  of  Americans 

The  editorial  follows: 

..l^\t  '■'■'"^  American.  I  am  ti.-ed  of  being 
called  the  ugly  American.  I'm  tired  of  hav- 
ing the  world  panhandlers  use  my  country 
as  a   whipping   boy   365   days   u   year  i 

am  a  tired  American-^wcary  of  having  Amer- 
ican emba.ssiPs  &  information  centers  sUmed    ' 

oX!  .  ^'"'T"^  ^^'  '"°*^  operating  under 
orders   from   cJictai,_,rs   who   jircach    peace  & 

breed  conflict I  am  a  tired  American- 

weary  of  being  lectured  by  Gen.  de  Gaulle 
(Who  never  won  a  battle)  who  poses  as  a 
second  Jehovah  In  rlghtoousnei  &  wis- 
dom. .  I  am  a  tired  American— weary  of 
Nasser  &  all  the  other  blood-Eucki,ig  leeches 
Who  bleed  Uncle  S.,m  white  &  kick  hTr^  in 
the  Shins  &  yank  his  beard  if  the  flow 
i.,  K  ;  •  •  ■  I  am  a  tirod  American- weary 
rtl>,^?  j^  *^°  "^''y  ""^>"  ^i^ould  have  the 
right  o  determine  what  laws  of  the  land  they 
are  willing  to  obey.  ^ 

I  am  a  tired  American— fed  up  with  the 
sTor?  °^^'^^,'>by-f"«^.  long-ha:red  jouths  & 
short-haired  girls  who  claim  they  represent 
th«  77,^'?^'e'"  of  America  &  who  sneer  at 
t?^H  /^■'''"°"''^  ^■'""^■■^  °^  honestv,  in- 
wlItnpt"'°'^T^'  °"  "^'^^""^  America  g^ew  to 
greatness       .  .  I  am  a  tired  American-weary 

dictators  who  play  both  sides  against  the 
middle  With  threau,  of  what  wilf happen  If 
we  cut  off  the  golden  stream  of  dolla!^^ 
Dorurt  r"^  American-who  is  tired  of  sup-' 
porting  families  who  haven't  known  any 
other  source  of  income  other  than 
governnient  relief  checks  for  three  gen^ 
Nations.  ...  I     am     a     tired     Amerlcfn- 

mth  "  £!""^  '"'''^^"  ^J-  '"^^  niu^tfat  ?he 

mth  peddlers  who  have  launched  Americans 

in  an  obscenity  race-who  try  to  f o  st  on  ul 

ure^'ln'th"''  ?^'/^  ""  ^"^^^^'  P-t  of  cuN 

beirJ^K^  "'■^  American— weary  of  the 
the" It  1^^!!^^'^°  ^^'^'"P  "-^^  picket  lines  & 
to  r-Jfi.;^"^^"  '''■^^'""  Chinese  communism 
sne^r'^af  p'™~7''°  '""  ''°  ^^'^  "»  Castro,  b^ 
peace         P'^^^'^^"'  Johnson  as  a  threat  to 


I  am  a  tired  American-who  has  l.^<:t  all 
patience  with  the  clvii-rights  group  which  is 
showing  propaganda  movies  on  college  camp- 
uses from  coast  to  coa^t.  Movies  denouncing 
the  United  States.  Movies  made  in  Com- 
munist China.  ...  I  am  a  tired  American- 
who  Is  angered  by  the  self-righteous  breast- 
beater  critics  in  America,  at  home  &  abroad- 
who  set  impossible  yardsticks  for  the  United 
.States  but  never  apply  the  sajne  standards 
to  the  French,  the  British,  the  Russian.^,  the 
Chinese. 

I  am  a  tired  American— sickened  by  ihe 
slackjawed   bigots   who   wrap   themselves   in 
bedsheets  In  the  dead  of  night  &  roam  the 
countrj-side    looking    for    innocent    victims 
•  -  .  I  am  a  tired  American- tired  of  clcrpy- 
men  who  have  made  a  career  out  of  integra- 
tion causes,  yet  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools.  ...     I  am  a  tired  American- 
who  resents  thase  who  try  to  peddle  the  belief 
in   schools   &   colleges   that   capitalism   is   a 
dirty  word  &  that  free  enterprise  &  private 
initiative  are  only  synonyms  for  greed    Thev 
say  they  hate  capitalism,   but  they  are  al- 
ways right  at  the  head  of  the  line  demand- 
ing their  share  of  th£  American  way  of  life 
I  am  a  tired  American— real  tired  of  those 
who   are   trying   to  sell    me   the   belief   that 
America  Is  not  the  greatest  nation— a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  policy  of  trying  to  help  the 
have-nots"  a<-hieve  some  of  the  good  things 
that  our  system  of  free  enterprise  brought 
about.  ...    I  am  a  tired  American— who  gets 
a   lump   In  his  throat  when   he   hears  the 
Star-spangled   Banner'  &   who  holds   back 
tears    when    he    hears   those    chilling    high 
not«s    of    the    brassy    trumpet*    when    Old 
Glory  reaches  the  top  of  the  flagpole 
I  ani  a  Ured  Americaji— who  thanks  a  merci- 
ful Lord  that  he  was  so  lucky  to  be  born  an 
American     citizen— a    nation     under     God 
truly  with  mercy  &  Justice  for  ail 


We    Never  Jump  Alone 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  March  7,  Pfc.  Jack  L.  Himes.  para- 
trooper, U.S.  Army,  was  buried  in  Green- 
wood Memorial  Cemetei-y,  Phoenix  Ariz 
He  was  buried  with  military  honors  by 
airmen  from  Williams  Air  Force  Base 
Jack  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Landen  C.  Himes.  After  his  graduation 
from  Cari  Hayden  High  School,  he  tried 
to  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  A 
kidney  ailment  caused  him  to  be  turned 
down.    His  father  said  of  him : 

He  was  reluctant  to  stav  out  of  the  fight- 
ing in  Viet  Nam.  He  worked  a  while  but 
always  in  the  back  of  his  mind  was  the  de- 
termination to  be  a  soldier. 
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We  Ne\-er  Jump  Alone 
E.^ch  time  I  .strap  my  harness  on  and  climb 

aboard  a  plane,  a  touching  of  the  past 

comes  by  and  brushes  me 
I  sense  the  byegone  Spirits  of  the  troopers 

\vho  have  p.issed.  before  me  througU 

<;n.,*»^  ,,  *  ^'"••'  '''^''  ^  ''^P  our  nation  free. 
Seated  there  as  others  do. 

I  shner.  worry,  fret. 
Aiid  think  of  everything  that  might. 

But  hasn't  happened  yet. 
Most  silently,  so  no  one  inight  hear 

I  .say  a  silent  prayer. 
We'll  all  land  s^ifely  tliere 

And  when  my  quiet  prayer  is  done, 
I  Joke  and  laugh  and  smoke 
And  -neath  a  hard  exterior 
My  fc.irs  I  all  encloak. 
But  soon  we  near  the  Drop  Zone 

And  all  the  Jokes  fade  way 
Laughter  dies  within  my  tliroat 

I  wonder  If  this  is  my  day. 
Then  a  tr^^oper  whom  I  do  not  know 

Across  the  plane  from,  me 
Smiles  and  winks  to  wish  me  luck 

If  any  there's  to  be. 
I  smile  at  him  and  wink  right  back 

And  though  we've  never  met 
Unspoken  understanding  brln'gs  us 

Close  as  men  can  get. 
Soon,  before  I  know  It, 

Xm  all  hooked  up  and  set  to  go— 
I  feel  the  tap.  I  yell  "OK" 

I  hope  my  fears  don't  show 
Beside  the  door  the  green  light  blinka. 

Quite  suddenly  I  find. 
That  I  am  pushing  forward— 

Others  pushing  from  behind. 
^ow,  no  one  is  in  front  of  me 

I'm  standing  in  the  door 
Downward  I  start  to  tumble 
In  a  blur  of  land  and  more 
A  blur  of  clouds  and  sky  and  sea  and  earth 

And  then  some  trees. 
A  blur  of  grateful  troopers 

Under  full-blown  canopies 
Next  I  feel  that  opening  shock 
I  am  restored  to  life. 

Yet.  suddenly,  I'm  all  all  alone 

Above  all  cares  and  strife. 
It  Is  the  moment  when  I  sense 

That  I  have  had  rebirth 
More  close  to  God  than  all  the  legs 
W  ho  pray  to  Him  from  earth. 

.^,^^-,SP^^er.  Jack  Himes  was  one  of 

those  fallen  soldiers  of  whom  we  can  say 

America  cannot  afTord  to  lose  him  ■'    We 

are  indebted  to  him,  not  only  for  the 

hf/f  "^.v?^  ^^  "^^  ^°^  o^  ^ay  of  life, 
out  for  the  message  he  sends  to  all  of  us 
f  ,u^^  poem-helping  us  to  understand 
a  Uttle  better  the  daily  ordeal  of  those 
who  bear  the  brunt  of  battle. 


A  year  ago.  Jack  tried  again  and  was 
accepted  for  Army  service.  He  volun- 
teered for  training  as  a  paratrooper  and 
on  Father's  Day  1965,  joined  a  troop 
movement  bound  for  Saigon. 

In  October  of  1965,  Jack  Himes  saw  a 
poem  that  so  impressed  him  that  he  cop- 
1^  It  and  sent  it  back  to  his  parents 
ihe  poem  was  also  printed  and  distrib- 
uted by  chaplains  in  Vietnam  It  ex- 
presses the  hopes,  doubts,  fears,  and 
dedication  of  our  paratroopers  so  well 
tnat,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  spot  in  the  Record  The 
poem  follows: 


Save  the  Grand  Canyon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS  '^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ernest 
Swift  wrote: 

Given  opportunity,  youth  is  a  child  of  na- 
ture and  nature  has  a  splendor  and  a  glory 
to  the  very  young  which  is  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  grown-ups.  Traditionally, 
however,  they  usually  emulated  the  grown- 
ups by  learning  to  hunt,  fish  and  trap  Thev 
retrieved  old  fish  poles,  lines  and  hooks  and 
possibly  on  rare  occasions  were  allowed  to 
sally  forth  with  an  old.  hammer-type  blun- 
derbuss. And  there  was  camping;  its  tech- 
niques were  best  learned  and  cherished  by 
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trial  and  error  and  much  improvising.  The 
first  lessons  In  natijre  study  by  some  of  our 
great  leaders  and  ecologlsts  began  in  such  a 
manner,  and  as  they  grew  older  they  may 
have  been  Involved  In  Boy  Scout  or  4^H  ac- 
tivities such  as  tree  planting,  erosion  con- 
trol or  cleaning  up  a  stream.  With  maturity 
their  Interests  expanded  to  include  the  entire 
spectrum  of  resource  husbandry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  some  of  the 
youngsters  in  the  Marquette  School  of 
Pekin,  HI.,  will  develop  into  great  con- 
servationists. At  any  rate,  one  class  at 
that  school  is  studying  the  controversies 
Involved  with  the  construction  of  dams 
In  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  think  we  should 
listen  to  what  they  have  to  say.  Their 
letter  follows: 

MAaQUTTTE  School, 
Pekin,  IU.,June  3,1966. 
Congressoaan  Micbix, 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Congkxssmak  Michel:  When  our 
class  went  on  a  field  trip  to  Forest  Park  La 
Peoria,  Illinois,  our  guide  was  showing  us  a 
•mall  polluted  stream.  He  told  us  about  the 
project  to  fiood  the  Grand  Canyon  In  the 
ne&r  future.  We  want  to  protest  this  as  It 
would  destroy  a  national  monument.  It 
would  leave  much  wildlife  homeless.  If  the 
Grand  Canyon  an  eventually  the  Grand 
Canyon  Park,  Is  flooded  It  will  sjwU  many 
peoples  ambition  to  see  It  some  day. 

since  you  are  a  very  Influntial  person,  we 
wo\Ud  like  you  to  support  otir  protest.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  proposed  dams  located 
In  a  place  where  the  Gand  Canyon  would  not 
have  to  be  flooded. 

Janice  Flowers,  Elaine  Prince,  Debby 
Bradley,  Gordon  Sims,  Karen  Klefer. 
Jeff  Plaster,  Connie  Morris,  Debbie 
Haxnlelln,  Debbie  Davis,  Anne  Schwarz, 
Vlckl  Brown,  Kathy  Martin,  Roberta 
Jones,  Mark  Jobe,  Brenda  Bellinger, 
Martha  Pareo,  David  Baker,  Holly 
Jones,  Craig  Wsdker,  Rebecca  Grlffln, 
Karen  Harris,  Karen  Jackson,  Gwen 
Bhangle,  Helen  Paris,  Debbie  Hlckey, 
Robin  Adye,  Darlene  Spencer,  Maxk 
Boward,  Pamela  Myers,  Mrs.  Stanley 


Capital  Panishment:  Ereryone  Is  Merging 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  more 
days  than  not,  here  In  Washington,  It 
seems^that  Art  Buchwald  Is  everyone's 
favorite  columnist.  This  is  not  hard  to 
understand.  Besides  being  one  of  the 
few  genuinely  funny  writers  of  our 
tlme — often  to  the  point  of  reducing 
many  readers  to  absolute  helplessness  in 
the  course  of  reading  their  way  through 
a  column — Mr.  Buchwald  has  that  rare 
talent  common  to  all  great  humorists, 
wrapping  a  core  of  truth  In  preposterous 
but  somehow  still  plausible  trappings. 

Mr.  Buchwald's  article  entitled  "Ev- 
eryone Is  Merging"  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  June  2.  1966. 
was.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  his  better  ef- 
forts during  the  current  years.  Under 
unanimous  ocHisent,  I  Include  it  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks : 


C.\rrroL  Punishment:  Evebtone  Is  Merging 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Every  tirno  you  pick  up  the  newspaper  you 
read  about  one  company  merging  with  an- 
other company.  Of  coiu^e,  we  have  l.iws  to 
protect  competition  in  the  United  States,  but 
one  can't  help  thinking  tjLtt,  if  the  trend 
continues,  the  whole  country  will  soon  be 
merged  into  one  large  company. 

It  is  1978  and  by  this  time  every  company 
west  of  the  Mississippi  will  have  merged  Into 
one  giant  corporation  known  as  S;inison  Se- 
curities. Every  company  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi will  have  merged  under  an  umbrella 
corpcration  known  as  the  Delilah  Company. 

It  is  inevitable  that  one  day  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Samson  and  the  president  of 
Delilr.h  would  meet  and  discuss  merging 
their  two  companies. 

"If  we  could  get  together."  the  president 
of  Delilah  said,  "we  would  be  able  to  finance 
your  projects  and  you  would  be  able  to 
finance  ours  " 

"E-xactly  what  I  was  thinking."  the  chair- 
man of  Samson  said, 

"That's  a  great  idea  and  It  certainly  makes 
everyone's  life  less  complicated," 

The  men  shook  on  it  and  then  they  sought 
out  approval  from  the  Anti-Trust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

At  3rsl  the  head  of  the  Anti-Trust  Division 
Indicated  that  he  might  have  reservations 
about  allowing  the  only  two  companies  left 
In  the  United  States  to  merge. 

"Our  department."  he  said,  "will  take  a 
close  look  at  this  proposed  merger.  It  is  our 
Job  to  further  competition  in  private  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  and  if  we  allow  Samson 
and  Delilah  to  merge  we  may  be  doing  the 
consumer  a  disservice." 

The  chairman  of  Sajnson  prott'sted  vigor- 
ously that  merging  with  Delihih  would  not 
stifle  competition,  but  would  help  It.  "The 
public  will  be  the  true  beneficiary  of  this 
merger."  he  said.  "Tlie  larger  we  are.  the 
mor^ services  we  can  perform,  and  the  lower 
prices  we  can  charge." 

The  president  of  Delilah  backed  him  up. 
"In  the  Communist  system  the  people  don't 
have  a  choice  They  must  buy  from  the 
state.  In  our  capitalistic  society  the  people 
can  buy  from  either  the  S.imson  Company 
or  the  DeliLah  Company  ' 

"But  if  you  merge,"  someone  pointed  out. 
"there  will  be  only  one  company  loft  in  the 
United  States. ■• 

"Exactly."  said  the  president  of  Delilah. 
"Thank  God  for  the  free  enterprise  system." 

The  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment studied  the  merger  for  months. 
Finally  the  Attorney  General  made  this  rul- 
ing. "While  we  find  some  drawbacks  to  only 
one  company  being  left  in  the  Umted  States, 
we  feel  the  advant.^ges  to  the  public  far  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages 

"Therefore,  we're  makln'.T  an  exception  In 
this  case  and  allowing  S;<mson  md  Delilah  to 
merge 

"I  would  like  to  announce  that  the  Sam- 
son and  Delilah  Company  is  now  negotiating 
at  the  White  House  with  the  President  to 
buy  the  United  States.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  naturally  study  this  merger  to  see 
If  it  violates  any  of  our  strong  anti-trust 
laws" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Buchwald  that  the  head  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  might  indeed  have 
reservations  about  allowing  the  only  two 
companies  left  in  the  United  States  to 
merge.  Indeed,  observers  of  the  anti- 
trust scene  would  agree  that  even  though 
the  number  of  mergers  remains  high,  Mr. 
Turner  Is  well  known  for  his  reservations 
concerning  many  of  them. 


Several  of  my  friends  have  told  me  that 
if  you  look  very  closely  between  the  lines 
of  this  column  you  can  almost  see  the 
somewhat  measured  language  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Antitrust  Division 
pointing  out  that  quite  obviously  if  there 
were  only  one  company  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  one  company  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  there  would  be  no  overlap- 
ping of  competition  and  hence,  the  pro- 
posed merger  would  not  result  In  any 
substantial  diminution  of  competition. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  degree  of 
overstatement  involved  in  Mr.  Buch- 
wald's assertions.  The  Supreme  Court 
just  found  unlawful  a  merger  involving 
5  percent  of  the  food  business  in  Los 
Angeles.  Only  a  scoffer  would  Insist  on 
noting  that  the  action  was  begun  some 
years  ago  and  thus  did  not  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  Antitrust  Division's 
current  leadership. 

Simply  because  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion is  less  than  opposed  to  conglomerate 
mergers  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  permit  things  to  go  quite  this  far. 
Even  though  Mr.  Turner  has  contended, 
upon  occasion,  that  there  is  nothing  In- 
herently Improper  about  an  Individual 
firm  controlling  100  percent  of  the  rele- 
vant market  or  line  of  commerce,  if  that 
lofty  pinnacle  of  eminence  were  achieved 
by  proper  means,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  would  approve  Mr.  Buchwald's  hj-po- 
thetical  merger. 

Nonetheless,  all  of  us — even  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— might  gain  by  reading  this  column 
and  pondering  lt--quietly. 


Great  Day  for  the  Danes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday 
was  the  anniversary  of  Denmark's 
"Grundlov's  Dag."  It  was  on  Jime  5, 
1849,  that  King  Frederik  vn  granted  the 
people  of  Denmark  their  Constitution. 
The  Fifth  of  June  is  therefore  compar- 
able to  the  Fourth  of  July  which  will 
soon  be  celebrated  throughout  the  United 
States  as  Independence  Day. 

While  a  small  nation,  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  civilization  and  culture. 
The  name  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
is  a  household  word  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture. Art  lovers  are  familiar  with  the 
work  of  sculptor  Bertel  Thorvaldsen. 

World  War  11  was  shortened  by  the 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  which  the  Danish  physicist  Niels 
Bohr  played  so  prominent  a  role. 

Many  Danes  have  migrated  to  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  there  are 
today  400,000  Americans  who  either  came 
here  from  Denmark  themselves  or  whose 
parents  or  grandparents  were  immi- 
grants from  Denmark. 


June  7,  1960 


Included  among  prominent  American 
citizens  who  are  natives  of  Denmark  are 
Launtz  Melchoir,  tlie  famous  singer  and 
Victor  Borge,  the  brilliant  piamst  'both 
of  whom  were  born  in  Copeiiliagen 

As  the  son  of  Dnnish  immigrants  I  am 
happy  to  call  the  Houses  attention  to 
the  Danish  equivalent  of  the  Fourth  of 
July. 
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Clergy  HaiJ  Obscenity  Deciaioni 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26. 1966 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  author  of  legislation  to  curb  the  free 
flow  of  obscene  materials  through  the 
U.S.  mails,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent battle  against  filth  Is  a  unified,  non- 
partisan, interfaith  campaign  to  rid  this 
Nation  of  one  of  its  greatest  blights 

One  of  the  organizations  which  Is 
carrying  on  this  attack  against  filth  is 
Operation  Yorkville  in  New  York  City 
This  group  organized  an  interfaith  cam- 
paign to  protect  the  parental  civil  right 
to  stop  the  traffic  in  pornography  among 
children  by  expressing  community  stand- 
ards. Following  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  obscenity  decisions,  13  of  the  Na- 
tion's highest  ranking  clergymen  repre- 
senting aU  major  faiths  issued  a  state- 
ment through  the  offices  of  Operation 

?S!^"'t  ^lt  *^"  ^'"^  Y°^k  Board  of 
Trade.  In  this  regard  I  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  "Operation  Yorkville" 
newsletter: 

.rJ^"''"'"  °'  "'"  "-'"•Ion's  highest  ranking 
clergymen,  representing  all  major  faiths,  is- 
sued   a    statement    on    May   2,    laudine    thA 

mS  ^'^r  ^"P'"^'"^  court's  Ginzburl  and 
M^hkin    obscenity    decisions.      The    clerlM 

Hir.^fsairin^.^^'^  ''  ''--'^    '-"- 

Board  Of  TVade  was  signed  by:  Prancllclrd^ 
^I  Spellman  of  New  York,  Richard  Cardinal 
^hlng  Of  Boston;  Lawrence  Cardinal  She- 
han    of    Baltimore:    Archbishop    lakovoe    of 

^ut?rer.'-'°'^  ^^-'^^  '^  ^°--  -" 

Ch^lrrU^ ^^°^t  ^-    '^^''^^    °'    ^^^    Methodist 

3  M  Fm^T  J""""  ^^*'  «*•  R*^-  Richard 
Mo^t  ISv  ;,^P'r°P^,'  ^'^^°P  °^  Michigan: 
Bi^oD  nf  t^^f "'  ^-  WllUnger.  Catholic 
wuhop    of    Monterey-Fresno:     Dr.    Norman 

iLTprl  "T't  °;  ^^^'"^  ^^"'^S''*^^  Ch™ch 
th«  ^[f  "^^"t  Of  the  Protestant  CouncU  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  David  O  McKav 
President.  Church  of  Je;us  Christ  of  lluJr 
Day  Saints,  Salt  Lake  City  Utah 

blScaf^nV'^^'^  ^  "^'■'''  President  Rab- 
binJcal   Alliance  of  America;   Rabbi  Jehuda 

N^^^York^^  RTbr  .'^"^'^  ^^"^"'  «--' 
«ew   York,    Rabbi   Samuel   A.   Turk    Klnes- 

brldge   Center  of   Israel,   Bronx,   New   Yofk" 

and  Rabbi  Julius  G.  Neumann.  CongTegatlon 

^chron  Moshe  and  Chairman  of  theToIrd  of 

Directors  of  Operation  Yorkville. 

ouT'hL?'."^^'"^"  ^^'''-  '"^^^^  t^°  moment- 
ous decisions  on  March  21,  1966,  the  Sunreme 

f^  thl  t  1^"  °^  ''^^^^''^  material  which, 
nation  with  increasing  intensity,  threaten- 
ing to  inundate  the  people  of  America  m  the 


mud  of  immorality  and  corruption.  Obscene 
material,  distributed  on  the  vast  scale  that 
It  Is  today,  has  been  a  major  causative  factor 
in  subverting  our  nation's  social  decency 
and  religious  vitality. 

'It  Is  a  matter  of  profound  graUfication 
to  all  God-loving  people  that  the  Court  has 
served  notice  that  panderers  of  filth  for  profit 
will  no  longer  be  given  a  free  hand  in  con- 
taminating our  society.  For,  in  upholding 
the  convictions  of  two  men  for  publishing 
and  distributing  obscene  materials  the  Court 
has  begun  to  dam  up  the  deluge  of  salacliv 
In  particular,  one  of  the  Court's  wise  deci- 
sions will  enable  authorities,  operatim:  with- 
in constitutionally  required  procedures  to 
elminate  the  most  offensive  of  homosexual 
and  deviant  "works"  heretofore  openly,  if  not 
defiantly,  sold  throughout  the  United 
bt.'ites. 

"We  arc  confident  that  these  decisions  will 
now  bo  impartially  implemented  through 
vigorous  enforcement  by  Police  Departments 
District  Attorneys,  City  Attorneys  and  Courts 
tliroughout  the  nation.  Such  a  concerned 
program  will  eliminate  a  vast  amount  of 
obscene  material. 

"It  is  dl.sappo*nting.  on  the  other  hand 
that  In  a  third  decision  on  the  s.ame  dav 
the  Court  In  declaring  a  book  not  obscene' 
ruled  that  the  presence  of  'social  value'  In 
allegedly  obscene  material  Is  an  Independent 
test  of  obscenity,  it  Is  our  hope  that  in  the 
future  the  Cotu-t  will  reconsider  Its  rule  that 
material  of  this  sort  Is  protected  if  It  contains 
a  mere  'modlctmi'  of  so-called  redeeming 
social  value.'  'We  agree  with  those  dissent- 
ing Justices  who  consider  that  'social  value' 
should  only  be  counted  as  one  factor  in  de- 
termining the  material's  predominant  appeal 
to  lustful  interest  and  who  feel  that  this 
ruling  may  assist  pornographers. 

"On  the  whole,  however,  the  March  21 
decisions  indicate  that  the  resounding  cry 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
r^^^^r  *'^'^-  ^  predicted  by  one  Judge 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  the  wheel 
has  begun  to  'turn  and  the  pendulum  to 
swing  back.' 

"Progress  in  the  form  of  the  first  two  deci- 
sions is  encouraging,  but  the  road  ahead  is 
long.  Accordingly,  we  urge  an  intensified 
and  continued  public  protest  to  persuade 
responsible  authority  that  mind  pollution  is 
every  bit  as  dangerous  as  air  or  water  pollu- 
tion and  equally  worthy  of  attention 

"It  has  been  our  experience  that  it  Is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  Inculcate  good  citizea- 
shlp  and  good  moral  values  In  youth  Im- 
mersed in  pornography." 


locreate  &e  Amount  of  Property  Which 
May  Be  Held  by  the  American  Acad- 
emy in  Rome 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr^KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  growing  interest  both 
m  the  arts  and  humanities  and  in  inter- 
national education,  I  would  Uke  to  re- 
mind my  distinguished  colleagues  of  an 
instituUon  which  has  been  one  of  Amer- 
I^.K  /^^  ^'^  longest  contributors  to 
both  of  these  fields— the  American  Acad- 

w^r,  ^^^^-  ^^"^«  ^834  "^e  academy 
has  provided  promising  young  American 
artists  and  scholars  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  spend  one  or  more  years  in  Rome 
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undertaking  independent  creative  work 
or  research. 

r.^.V^.^  American  Academy  In  Rome  was 
chartered  in  1905  by  the  U.S.  Confess  to 
promote  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
fiiie  arts  and  to  aid  and  stimulate  the 
education  and  training  of  aichitect/ 
painters,  sculptors,  and  other  artiste        ' 

tiJ  r  °"-"^^'  ^^t  i"  1905  provided  that 
the  American  Academy  m   Rome   n-.ay 

ihi  r/'^'f  ri''^*'  """"^  personal  propertv  i^ 
the  United  States  and  Italy  for  the  nccc^ 
saiy  use  and  purpase  of  the  orpanization 

w^^.wk""^  ""^  ^°  ^''^^^  51  million. 

With  the  many  endowments,  gifts  and 
contnbutions  from  individuals  ^  ^d 
American  colleges  and  universitles-the 
ongmal   amount  of  real   and   personal 

fzTto'h";?''^  "^^  '"^^'"^^  ^^"'hSr- 
^uv  ^"L  ""'^  ^^°  Increased  to  $10 
mill  on-Publlc  Law  251,  June  6  19*2 
The  present  bill  would  permit  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  to  receive 
additional  bequests  and  legacies  to  e3l 
t  to  continue  it^  work  in  Italy  and  Amer! 
ica  by  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  totil 
^ount  Of  property  It  may  holTlo%fs 

t hi  A  .^adcmy  was  consolidated  witli 
Uie  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
i"  ^}^^'  and  its  purposes  were  broad- 
ened to  mclude  the  study  of  the  archeol- 
ogy literature,  and  history  of  the  clas- 
sical and  later  periods 

sio^'fho^^A^  exception  of  a  summer  ses- 
sion the  Academy  offers  no  coursework 

Sfmn/'^'  ^''^'^^  distinguished  artists," 
composers,  and  scholars  are  Invited  to 
be  in  residence,  and  they  are  always 
ayauable  to  fellows  for  advice  an5  con- 
sultation. The  Academy  draws  its  sup- 
port from  endowment  funds,  gifts  from 

s"25o'fri^nn^"''  ^^^^^  contributTons  o 
$250  to  $500  each  from  American  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  atmosphere  and  setting  of  the 
American  Academy  m  Rome  whose 
Umted  States  office  is  in  New  York  City 
«n°l!h^  t"  ^^^^  ^^"*"^  '»f  <^he  growth  of 
^Lt  fv,  ^^^  ^  opportunity  to  live  and 
work  there.  But  the  Academy's  influ- 
ence is  not  limitod  to  those  who  are  in 
residence.  It  reaches  out  to  the  citizens 
Of  Rome  and  each  year  welcomes  many 
distinguished  guests  who  travel  to  Rome 
from  all  over  the  world.    Through  con- 

^wl^n^fH-  *"^  ^^^i^.  the  creative 
talents  of  those  at  >the  Academy  and 
other  special  guests  are  shared  with  a 
wide  range  of  individuals.  Cooperative 
Ind  fn'^m^  K  ^"'■^P^a"  ^ists.  scholars. 
^^^^"11"*"*^°"^  ^'■e  another  way  in 
which  the  educational  and  creative  en- 

SSiSLf '  ^'"""""'  '^^^  """ 

The  Significance  of  the  Academy  in 

^n\^'^'^/T^  °^  Americas  greatest 
art;ists  and  humanist  scholars  and  the 
growth  of  their  woridwlde  reputation 
can  scarcely  be  underestimated  The 
roster  of  former  fellows  shows  that  some 
e;„°."^"J2^*  eminent  artists  and  scholars 
studied  there  as  young  men  and  women 
Among  them.  I  am  proud  to  say  are 
many  New  Yorkers.  John  Ciardi,  an  edi- 
tor of  the  Saturday  Review.  Howard 
Hanson,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Music.  Randall  Thompson,  one 
^  °^^IZ^^  prominent  composers,  writers 
Ralph  Ellison  and  Richard  Wilbur  and 
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painter  Joseph  Lasker  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  from  our  State  alone  who 
spent  some  of  their  important  early 
years  at  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  forward  to  the 
growth  of  the  study  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities in  this  country,  and  to  a  greater 
stress  on  international  education,  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  American  Academy  In 
Rome.  The  farsightedness  of  Its  dis- 
tinguished founders,  the  efforts  of  Its 
trustees  and  directors,  and  the  creative 
work  of  Its  many  residents  and  visitors 
over  the  past  70  years  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  our  country  here  and  abroad 
and  have  provided  us  all  with  an  example 
we  should  try  to  emulate. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  the  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation which  will  enable  the  American 
Academy  In  Rome  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand Its  splendid  work  and  many  con- 
tributions to  the  fields  of  art  and  hu- 
manity. 


What  Price  Freedom? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rT.MTVES 

Mondarr.May  16,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  instances  where  the  citizens  of  oiir 
great  country  spesik  out  from  their  hearts 
with  a  message  which  carries  interest 
and  slgiUflcance  for  all  of  us.  Such  a 
message  has  just  come  to  me  from  Mrs. 
Margaretta  Louise  Porter,  of  Port  St.  Joe. 
Pla.  It  Is  entitled  "What  Price  Free- 
dom?" I  am  glad  to  place  it  in  the 
Rkcosd : 

What  Price  Pxexdom? 

(Manuscript  by  Margaretta  Louise  Porter, 
Port  St.  Joe.  Fla  ) 

"la  life  so  dear  &nd  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purcbaaed  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?" 
It  w»an't  the  voice  of  a  false  prophet  who 
•boutwl  the  great  question  about  your  Amer- 
ican freedom  down  the  lengthy  corridors  of 
your  American  heritage.  No.  It  was  the 
Toice  of  your  own  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  year 
1773,  at  Richmond,  Vlrglni.a,  who  sounded 
the  battle-cry  of  sttrrlval  then,  and  whoee 
Tolce  BtUl  rings  from  the  guardian  wings  of 
America's  inviolable  past. 

It  wasn't  the  voice  of  a  false  prophet  who 
answered  with  equanimity  and  decision, 
when  all  the  "chips  were  down", — "I  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  coun- 
try!". Those  brave  words  of  Nathan  Hale, 
spoken  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  are 
still  reverberating  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  your  America — the  beautiful. 

The  millions  of  silent  crosses  whoee  very 
silences  must  be  resounding  now.  in  this 
crucial  era  of  decision,  against  your  ear- 
drums: thooe  millions  of  crosses,  of  furrowed 
trenches  of  unfathomable  waves  that  mark 
the  places  of  the  Valiant  Ones  who  wore  Blue 
from  Concord  to  Yorktown;  thoee  Indomit- 
able WarriOTs  who  wore  both  Gray  and  Blue 
from  Harper's  Perry  to  Gettysburg  •  •  • 
("Monastery  Ridge",  "Cemetery  Ridge". — re- 
member?): those  Undaunted  Ones,  shouting 
"Remember  the  Maine!"  in  Havana  harbor: 
that,  brave  "Flower  of  America  s  Manhood' 
in  KhaJcl  at  the  Argonne,  The  itarne.  Sen 
Mlhlel.  Cbatteau  Thierry  and  all  those  other 
selfleos  courageous  Fighting  Men  In  Navy, 
White,  Olive  Drab,  Air  Force  Blue.  Marine 
Blue — over  the  Atlantic,  over  the  Pacific — 


In  the  Pacific,  In  the  Atlantic,  at  Pearl  H.ir- 
bor,  Leyte,  Corregldor.  Okinawa,  Guadacanal, 
Wake.  The  Marlannas,  Tokyo.  Iwo  Jlma,  Nor- 
mandy Beach.  "Tile  Battie  of  the  Bulge", 
Stalingrad.  Prague,  Fechingen.  Zwickaw,  Sa- 
lerno, EJ  Al;u3ioin  •  •  •  (you  name  Itl). 
They  heard  those  word& — arid  you  heard 
them  too — and.  If  you  will  listen  raireUilly. 
you  can  heiir  them  still — that  prophetic  eclio 
that  never  dies  out  of  ears  attuned  to  the 
music  of  destiny — be&iufe  they  cannot  be 
stifled  out  of  America's  memory  I 

When  "The  War  Bctu-ern  The  States"  w.xs 
ended,  and  the  Confederate  Vlag  had  become 
nothing  but  a  symbol,  tliese  words  were 
found  attached  to  the  back  of  a  u.-^cless  Con- 
federate Bill: 

"Representing  nothing  on  God's  green  earth 
And  naught  In  the  waters  below  it  •   •   • 
As  a  pledge  of  a  Nation  tliat's  passed  away — 
Keep  It,  dear  friend,  and  show  It   •    •    • 
Show  It  to  those  who  will  lend  an  ear 
To  the  Story  this  Trifle  will  tell 
Of  Liberty  born  of  Patriots'  dre.xm   •    •    • 
Of  a  storin-criuiled  Nation  that  fell  " 

Now,  you.  If  you  have  a  mind  to,  can  pin 
those  same  words  someday  to  ."iymbolic  shreds 
of  your  own  Star  Spruigled  Banner — "Whose 
broad  stripes  and  bright  stars"  remained  "so 
gallantly  strt:aming"  midst  "The  rockets'  red 
glare  the  bombs  bursting  in  air"  over  Fort 
McHenry.  on  the  Potom.ac.  that  fateful  night 
of  September  14.  1814 — and  those  other  eras. 
Appamatox.  1865.  Havana.  1»98.  Europ>e.  1918. 
The  Pacific.  The  Atlantic.  Europe,  AsU,  Africa 
1944.  19451  And.  you  can  wiuiess  again  your 
American  E.igle  humbled  again  as  It  was  In 
Korea.  Tlie  D.iy  of  Pigs.  Tlie  Panama  Can.al, 
The  Dominican  Republic.  Are  tho^e  the 
uords  you  would  ever  alloiB  to  be  tacked  to 
ytiur  iiu\.T  SfKingled  Banner? 

Could  yuu  dj  tliis  to  thoee  millions  of 
valiant  dead,  who  died  that  you  might  live? 
To  preserve  a  decent  way  of  life  for  you — 
and  all  who  will  come  after  you?  Can  you 
forget  them — who  "gave  the  last,  s^ceet 
measure"  of  their  lives — for  what  you  hold 
so  casually?  Can  you  forget  that  haunting, 
angished  cry  eman.itlng  from  "T^.e  crosses. 
row  on  row",  that  mark  your  dead — In 
Flanders  fields: 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe. 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 

The  torch:  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 
If  ye  break   faith   with  us  wIk)  die   .  .  . 
We  shall   not  sleep,   though  popples  grow 

In  Flanders  fields." 

Can  it  be  possible  that  you  can  muffle  the 

drurnbeats   of  that   anguished   directive? 

The  real  enemy  to  America's  freedom  Is 
here  and  now,  tod,\y!  He  has  come  In  a 
different  guise.  The  Rev.  George  A.  Ber- 
wangcr  of  St.  Gregory's  Seminary.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  over  the  CBS  "Church  of  the 
Air."  July  9th,  1950.  had  this  to  .say  about 
this  enemy; 

"There  hive  been  former  ages  in  which 
'  signs  less  vivid  than  those  evident  today, 
though  of  precl.sely  the  sanrw  char.acter.  have 
announced  that  a  clvUiziition  was  dying. 
Even  among  the  lightjs  and  music  of  the 
cities  there  must  be  few  who  are  not  some- 
times haunted  by  the  feeling  that  Belshaz- 
zar  Is  once  more  the  ruler  of  the  feast;  and 
certainly  no  thoughtful  mind  can  lightly 
dismiss  the  miny  omlnou.'^  Indications  that 
the  long  prophesied  "Decline  of  the  West"" 
has  not  only  already  begun,  but  is  already 
well  advanced.  For  one  thing,  It  is  a  plain 
fact  that,  in  our  rapidly  chanElnp  world,  the 
extension  of  various  kinds  of  "hlghiy  spe- 
cialized knowledge,  all  valuable  In  their  own 
way,  has  given  us  so  many  twigs  to  look  at. 
that  we  are  not  only  blind  to  the  woods,  but 
have  almost   ceased   to   believe  In  the  trees. 

Now  the  trees  of  a  civilization  are  still 
men — not  microbes  nor  molecules;  not 
money  nor  mtanltions  nor  machines,  but 
men.     It  Is  men  who  make  a  civilization" 


And.   it    is   me"    tr'io   dcs'roi/   ciriluaticn 

That  cle-ar  warning  was  sounded  In  1950. 
and  many  have  been  sounded  In  the  sixteen 
years  that  have  followed  It.  So  you  cannot 
pretend  Ignorance  nor  Incredulity.  You 
c.innot  say  this  enemy,  this  Infamous  ideol- 
ogy of  communism  was  a  "tJicif  in  the  lught" 
who  surreptitiously  stole  In- upon  you  while 
you  were  totally  unaware.  Oh.  no!  That 
isn't  the  way  it  happened.  But.  you  were  too 
busy,  or  too  "involved  '  otherwise  You  v.ere 
too  anxious  to  believe,  ""It  can't  happen 
here!'".  Well.  It  can  happen  here.  It  has 
happened  here.  It  Is  happening  here.  Yes,  — 
this  insidious  enemy  came  when  you  weren't 
looking — but  you  knew  And  you  knew  he 
was  becoming  evermore  present. 

You  can  partially  hide  behind  the  excuse 
that  you  weren"t  made  awale  of  all  of  the 
facts.  Not  all  of  them,  no  But  yoiar  News- 
papers told  you  that  outi-ageous  crime  was 
more  and  evermore  stalking  your  highways 
and  blways;  your  crossroads,  your  Park  ave- 
nues, your  Blums  and  your  mansions.  You 
were  well  aware  that  Machiavellian  spies  were 
stealing,  and  continuing  to  steal,  your  vital 
defense  secrets,  undermining  your  whole 
Nation "s  security.  But.  you  didn't  raise  your 
voice  in  protest.  One  voice — what  covUd  that 
do?  You  asked  and  exonerated  yourself,  and 
relegated  the  knowle  je  to  yotir  sub-con- 
scious! You  knew,  from  snatches  in  your 
newsmedla  that  the  enemy  ringed  the 
perimeter  of  your  America,  with  questiojiable 
fishing  vessels,  perhaps  empowered  -with  nu- 
clear war-headst  You  knew  he  had  actually 
Invaded  your  never-before-violated  Hemi- 
sphere— and  set  up  shop — and  you  kept 
silent!  Your  "would-be"  leaders  consoled 
you  with  subtle  Innuendoes  of  "peaceful-co- 
existence" while  they  allowed  to  be  violated 
the  sanctuary  stronghold  of  your  Incom- 
parable Constitution;  your  great,  tried  and 
true  Bill  of  Rights;  and  scuttled  the  don't 
dare  trespass  sign  of  your  all-wise  and  pro- 
tective Monroe  Doctrine! 

All  of  this  transpired  while  you  were  busy 
wrapping  yourself  in  the  snug  head-to-toe 
carpeting  of  complacency,  with  a  "No-Dis- 
turb" sign  tacked  on  the  areas  of  your  in- 
tellect, shared-interests,  sound  judgment — 
or,  just  plain  ordinary,  downright  common- 
sense.  Deeper  and  deeper  You  sank  into 
your  comfortable,  soft  cushions  of  "Let 
George  Do  It.'";  Insulated  ycur  fear  and  cau- 
tion barriers  with,  "I  have  faith  In  my 
Government!":  fitted  your  Chlnchllla-Ilned 
blinkers  more  securely  to  narrow  your  vision 
and  shut  out  the  glaring  light  of  unvarnished 
reality:  sipped  the  nerve-numbing  sedatives 
of  counterfeit  promises  of  Shangrllas  allow- 
ing yourself  to  be  lulled  In  the  deceptive  seas 
of  false  security. 

You  say,  "It  was  a  thief  in  the  night!" 
But^Just  possibly,  on  your  own  bookshelves 
you  harbored  poisoned  draughts  of  calcu- 
lated half-truths  and  immorality  from  which 
you  quaffed  tall  tankards  of  "raw-realism" 
and  "materialism".  You  listened  to  the  false 
prophets  over  the  airwaves.  You  never  ques- 
tioned but  what  your  once  wise  Government 
knew  what  was  best  for  You,  You  never 
thought  but  what  it  may  be  Indulging  In  the 
same  things !  You  never  gave  it  a  thought — 
backed  by  constructive  action — that  you  are 
an  Integral  part  of  your  Government  and  It 
is  what  You,  Yourself,  make  It! 

Even  your  children.  In  their  Innocence  and 
Immaturity,  tried  to  make  you  a'ware  that 
something  had  gone  wrong,  somewhere, 
somehow,  with  the  world  You  had  brought 
them  Into, — not  only  by  their  questionings, 
or  lack  of  questionings,  but,  even  sometimes, 
by  their  unortliodox  actions  and  revolt 
against  authority. 

But  you  were  too  preoccupied  with  clamor- 
ing for  a  no  work  week;  welfare  programs, 
gift  from  "Santa  Claus":  medicare — without 
you  currently  footing  the  bill!  Three  chick- 
ens In  every  pot!  that  you  somehow  forgot  it 
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would  ultimately  be  you  who  would  foot  the 

While  You  were  wrapping  yourself  In  your 
Bllken-coc<xin  of  prosperity:  Your  Ivory 
Tower  of  Indifference;  becoming  enamored 
with  your  cozy  apathy  and  Irresponsibilities 
It'^l  .'"'"',,  ^  suivive  was  disintegrating! 
That  is  when  the  enemy  stalked  Into  yoixr 
own  front  door,  unchallenged,  reposed  on 
your  bookshelves,  stood  In  glos.sy  television 
sets  m  your  own  living  rooms;  warmed  Itself 
Uito    your    Governing    Establishments,    your 

w  "T^-.^*^  ^^-  ^'°"'"  ^'^oo'  Houies,  your 
Movie  Theatres  and  even  stood  in  your  Pul- 
pits,     But—yon    didn't    know,      -ifou    were 

caught  unaware! 

table!  —  Khat  nn  /  do  about  if"  .That 
is.  If  you  arc  sufficiently  awake  to  .-^ay  any- 
thing at  all!)  '        ' 

n  you  really  want  to  know— this  Is  what 
you  can  do  about  It.     You  can   walk  down 
every  M;iln  street  and  side  street  in  America 
and   let  the   world   know,    in   no   uncertain 
terms    that  you  have  at  long  last  awakened 
to  reality;  that  you  are  proud  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican—but not  a  one-worlder;    that  you  are 
proud   of   your   America   and    all    that   your 
Nation    has   heretofore    stood    for   and    that 
there  Is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  WTest 
that    God-glven-privilege    from    you!      You 
can  get  down  on  humble  knees  and  beg  God 
to  come  back  Into  yoiu-  homes,  your  places 
of  amusement,  your  churches,  your  schools 
your  Nation,  your  every  day  lives.     And  of 
utmost  Importance,  you  can  go  to  the  polls 
and  vote  men  of  high  purpose,  integrity  and 
honor    into    your    government-no    matter 
what  level  of  government  it  may  happen  to 
be  I     You   can   take   your   hand,    your   city's 
hand,  your  county's   h.ind  and  your  State's 
hand— out   of   the   Federal    Government   till 
and  subsidy  sinecure  and  learn  -anew  how  to 
earn  your  own  living  by  the  honest  sweat 
of  yoiir  own  brow  and  the  Initiative  of  vour 

?J">,  "tif  ^'^'''■-  You  can  learn  anew  how 
to  shoulder  your  own  responsibilities  on  the 
homefront  and  on  the  Nation's  front  from 
crossroad  to  Capitol,  from  shack  to  palace 
You  can  cease  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
the  very  tools  he  Is  using  to  tie  the  noose 
^ISl  .1  "^"t"^^  yo^"-  throat!  Then  you  can 
look  the  whole  wide  worid  In  the  eye— and 
be  tremendously  proud  of  whatever  vou  have 
and  whatever  you  are.  For  you  will  have  be- 
come again  an  Individual  of  an  Inde- 
pendent natlon_.and  not  the  chattel  of  a 
bureaucracy.    And, 

yJ:f^\^^^  ^'^  °°  ^^^'-^^^  least,  you  can  reaUy 
^l^  ^l  '^«pircd  xvords  of  your  glorious  Star 
Spangled  Banner— and  you  can  sing  It  In 
your    heart-^d    from    the    ■HiUtopI"    anS 

Jn^rLf^^  ."  ^°'"  ^^'^^  ^°  ■O"'^  that  those 
intrepid  marines  on  Mount  Surlbachl  will 
hear  you  and  not  be  effaced  after  suffering 
Jungle  terror,  frustration,  boredom,  utter  in- 
tolerableness,  hand-grenades,  bayonets,  can- 
?,S^n  ,'??""'f' -"i  o^  body  and  the  dread- 
ful finality  of  death  to  place  your  Star 
Spangled  Banner  there  for  you' 

en^t*  \^  ^^^^  5^°"  '"^  '^"^  this  diabolical 
enemy  from  your  doorstep— by  the  simple 
means  of  standing  up  to  be  counted-f,>^ 
Ood,  for  your  country,  for  your  home.     By 

Then  you  will  be  like  all  the  proud  gen- 
erauons  of  Americans  before  you,  who  never 
once  succumbed  to  Ignominy-even  when 
th^y  had  to  fight,  bleed  and  die  to  give  you 

fore  had  in  such  measure— /reedom/ 

tln^''~'^  ^°^  ''°"'  '^°  this—then  this  Na- 
t^  7^"T  "^^  ^^^otx".  will  ever  know  again 
«>«  sweet  ring  of  freedom  that,  by  s3me 
•alxacle.  is  stlU  ringing  in  your  e^s 

fcr\'hf  T!:  '^\°  "^'^  ^y  '^'  ^^f^^^t  price 
Parishes  from  this  earth?  ~^  ^tn    « 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  of  national  preoccupation  with  our 
spectacular  achievements  in  outer  space 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Frank  T.  Bow,  has  issued  a  timely  warn- 
ing to  us  to  return  to  earth  and  to  bring 
the  allocation  of  our  national  resources 
into  proper  perspective. 

Speaking  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  launching  of  the  SS  Dolly 
Turman,  the  newest  and  most  modem 
AjTierican-flag  cargo  ship  to  join  the  fleet 
of  the  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co     the 
gentleman   from    Ohio,   with   a   distin- 
guished record  for  recognizing  the  need 
for  a  strong  American  merchant  marine 
called  for  a  reassessment  of  priorities  In' 
Federal  expenditures  based  upon  the  real 
necessities  of  our  national  life— includ- 
ing a  merchant  marine  second  to  none 
Yet  the  unfortunate  truth  Is  that  today 
we  are  shortchanging  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
so  rightly  observed,  and  I  quote: 

We  are  very  short-sighted  Indeed  If  we 
allocate  only  $85,000,000.00  for  building 
American  ships  In  Fiscal  Year  1967 


In  view  of  the  timeliness  of  this  mes- 
sage, I  am  inserting  the  full  text  In  the 
Record  and  commend  its  reading  to  my 
fellow  colleagues : 
Address  by  the  Honorable  Prank  T    Bow 

Delivered   at  the  Ceremony   To  Launch 

THE   SS   "DoLLT   Turman,"  New   Orleans, 

La.,  June  4,  1966 

Mr.  Rody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turman,  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Lykes,  Honor  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  Indeed  proud  to  be  here  In  the 
great  city  of  New  Orieans  today  to  witness 
the  launching  of  this  Model  of  superb 
modem  shipbuilding. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  also  to  be  here  In  the 
Congressional  District  of  my  good  friend  and 
very  able  coUeague,  Hale  Bogos.  Hale  Bogos 
and  I  have  worked  together  for  many  years 
in  Congress.  We  are  of  different  parties  and 
on  many  issues  we  vote  differently.  But 
there  are  some  things  we  agree  upon  and 
some  goals  to  which  we  devote  our  Joint 
energies  and  strength,  and  one  of  these  is 
the  development  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

We  want  to  see  America  first  on  the  seas 
with  outstanding  ships  built  In  American 
yards. 

This  vessel— the  S.S.  Dolly  Turman— Is  lust 
that— a  genuine  masterpiece,  representing 
the   very    finest   example   of   the   many   ad- 

n'r.T^'"'*^''   *°   °^^   ^^   *^e  "lost   ancient 
crafts  known  to  man. 

Lykes  Bros  Steamship  Company,  for  whom 
„^/f,^^'  '*  •*""*'  ^»«  achieved  a  solid 
[h«  fit  f  ^"i  «'=«=^P"ng  nothing  less  than 
the  finest  and  most  modern— the  ultimate 
in  fully  automated  vessels,  to  successfully 
on^rL?"  *^,^^8hly  competitive  far-reaching 
operation  throughout  the  world 

■The  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  the  builders 
of  this  vessel,  has  estebllshed  a  great  tradi- 
tion of  producing  masterpieces  of  shlpbulld- 
i^  ^<1  J^"  well-earned  its  very  high  place 
^it^^  filtT"^'  ''''^'''^'  throughout  the 


I  wish  to  s.alut*  both  Lykes  and  Avondale— 
^3»,^*  ^'^''^  bringing  to  our  Nation 
another  greatly  needed  unit  to  help  .strength- 
en our  declining  American  Merchant  Marine 

When  Avondale  completes  their  current 
contract  With  Lykes.  the  middle  of  19r^-i6 

been    added    to    the   Lykes  fleet   and   to   the 
.'Uner.can  Merchant  Marine.    Seventeen  new 

U.&.    shlpy.ards   Just    prior   to   the    Avondale 
contract-making  a  total  of  33  new  vess  ?Is  m 

cent   Of   .n   th"-      '"'^'^    '"^"^"^"^    ^    30    p^r 
cent   of  .all  the  new  vessels  that  have  been 

19s'^'whe:;^h'''    ""    ^"''^'^'^■"^    Hnes'sirce 
bejan  '"''""'  replacement  program 

This  day  marks  a  special  treat  to  me  for 
the  ve.ssel  Is  named  for  the  very  lovely  and 
very  charming  wife  of  the  Chainiian  of  Lvkes 
Bros.-Mrs.  Solon  B.  ■DoUv"  Turman  Solon 
lurman  has  been  lor  several  ve.aTs  the  Chief 

The  current  S.S.  Dolly  Turman,  which  has 

^sel  %hfr'^  ''""^  '^'^-  •«  ^  C-2  t^ 
vessel.  She  h.os  a  speed  of  15.5  knots  and  a 
dead  weight  cap^iclty  of  10.500  tons 

This    new    S.S.    Dolly    Turman    which    we 

but'she  Si'"  "^  "°'  """'^  ^"'=y  -^timatld 
and   t.l  H     J*  ^P^"*  °'  ''"'^er  than  22  knots 

She  is  34  ner''  *'!^f  '^  '"''^  ^^-  ^h^- 
She  is  34  per  cent  larger  In  tonnage  and  40 

"^  JT.  '"^"^f  ''^"'^  "'^  '^^^'  she^repUces 
Ao^r-^H  ^"'''"/  Republican  member  of  the 
Appropriation    Committee   of   the   House   of 

^lmt7lTtZ\'l^  '^^  ^^^'"^  Repuwtcan 
rtu^J^l  ^  Subcommittee  Bnnuallv  han- 

dling Appropriations  for  the  Commerce  De 
partment-Marltime    AdmlnlstraUon-!  ^ 

rlne  Thu".^"'  '^?  "^"'^"^  ^^^^^ant  mT 
rine.    This  Is  a  matter  of  record.    I  am  also 

th?nr?f?   """"^   ^  ^""d  Pl^^al   Po^y      I 
think   thl.s  country  should  strive  for  a  b^ 
anced  federal  budget 

I  believe  that  budget  should  be  based  upon 
inclun'/n  '''''^''^''''  °^  our  national  Uf^ 
including  a  merchant  marine  second  to 
none -and  that  the  rest  of  the  filTls  and 
f.ancy  programs  must  stand  In  line  and  wait 
WtLTm.  '°  ^'^  '•^^^'^-  -  -t  -e  can":^-^ 

In  a  recent  speech  I  said- 

tlm^h,'^^'''""')"'  ^*  "•''^  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  for  our  Committee  on  Appro! 
Priatlons-and   for  that  matter,   the  entire 

ques^  for  t^l'^h^r""'^""  ^PP^^P^^tion  re^ 
quests  ror  the  balance  of  this  year  and  fnr 
all  of  the  1967  fiscal  year 

se^^lZ^""^-  ^/^'"^y  to  «o  some  fishing  to 
cTeat  ^^.ff  °*  ^"^^^  ^^'^  expansion/  of 
?th^r  ,fn^  -^  programs  and  expansions  of 
sSlng   ^"'""^  ^^  low-priority  domest^ 

"If  we  in  Congress  do  otherwise,  we  shall 

be   encouraging  disastrous  Inflation  or  the 

mposition  Of  additional  taxes  on  an  a^eadv 

tax-burdened  public."  aireaay 

In  addition.  I  also  remarked,  and  I  quote  - 

aboLl  Yt'^L^l  ^^l-^""^  '^^^'^  no  mlsuko 
aboiit  It.  we  are  at  war  In  Vietnam  just  as 

n  the  early  flfue^the  Administration  and 
l^r.  r^^'T!"^'''  '^  ob^gatlon  to  the  ^er^ 
^?H  'T.?'*'  *°  adequately  finance  the  war 
and,  at  the  same  time,  practice  economy  h^re 
at  home  rather  than  Just  pay  llpservlce  to  it 
a^  the  Administration  has  done  to  da^  ' 

"Our  nation  has  a  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, Which  Will  require  the  ser^-lces-and  to 
some  instances  the  limbs  and  Uves-of  a 
great  many  more  of  our  young  men  It  vrtll 
also  require  much  additional  war  material 
Which  will  consutute  a  drain  on  our  reSm^ces 
^^tt  K^f  ?  °°  °^  economy.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  provide  tiie  men  and  material 
to  de  eat  the  enemy  and  restore  peact  to  a 
troubled  world." 
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TTiese  statements  with  regard  lo  the  war 
effort  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  merchant 
marine.  We  cannot  carry  on  this  war  In 
South  Vietnam,  halfway  across  the  world, 
without  shipping.  We  ctmnot  supply  our 
men  with  the  neceeeltlee  of  life  and  the 
tools  of  modem  warfare  without  shipping. 
All  of  you  know  that  the  situation  today  is 
desperate.  What  would  It  be.  I  ask  you.  If 
another  such  emergency  should  crop  up  In 
some  other  remote  section  of  the  world?  To 
what  extent  does  our  ability  to  carry  out 
our  foreign  policy  obligations  depend  upon 
our  merchant  marine? 

The  MMwer  la  obvious.  Just  as  It  must  be 
obvious  to  everyone  that  we  are  very  short- 
sighted Indeed  If  we  allocate  only  $85 .000.000 
for  building  Ajuerlcan  ships  In  fiscal  year 
1967.  And  It  becomes  even  more  obvious 
when  we  recognlre  that  80  per  cent  of  our 
present  merchant  fleet  reaches  the  end  of 
Its  economic  life  within  the  next  five  years. 
Iilkewlse.  in  that  speech  I  Included  the 
following : 

"It  la  a  vlrttial  certainty  that  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  honor  additional  defense  sup- 
plementala  late  in  this  calendar  year  or  early 
next  year. 

"The  Administration  should  be  requested 
to  fumlah  the  Congress  with  a  more  realistic 
assessment  to  our  overall  national  security 
needs  for  fiscal  1967. 

^  "It  should  also  establish  a  schedule  of  pri- 
orities on  domestic  spending 'to  the  end  tliat 
those  of  low  priority  could  be  deferred,  at 
least  until  a  Just  peace  Is  reached  In  Vietnam. 
If  the  Administration  is  unwilling  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  a  reassessment  of  defense 
needs  and  expenditures  and  a  schedule  of 
priorities  on  domestic  spending,  then  I  think 
we  shall  be  forced  to  do  it  for  them  and  for 
the  good  of  the  economy." 

We  have  yet  to  receive  the  schedule  ot 
priorities  I  called  for  In  my  remarks. 

The  time  has  come  when  Congress  should 
aissumn  the  responsibility  for  establishing 
those  prloritiea. 

High  among  them  should  be  adequate 
funds  to  rebuild  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Because  of  the  present  lack  of  constructive 
guidance  from  the  Executive  Branch  of  our 
Government,  the  overall  American  Merchant 
Marine  today  is  drifting  on  a  course  to 
disaster. 

We -have  endured  patiently  at  least  five 
years  of  extensive  study  of  the  ills  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  by  various  groups 
•ponsored  by  the  Executive.  Each  group  has 
published  Its  re8i>ectlve  recommendations. 

None  have  t>een  disposed  of,  either  through 
Congressional  or  Administrative  action.  To 
the  contrary,  each  and  every  study  has  served 
only  to  provide  additional  material  for  de- 
bate over  alternative  courses  of  action  which 
may  be  taken  to  revitalize  the  industry. 

We  c»n  no  longer  afford  further  pvu-sult  of 
tbla  dilatory  course. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  "New"  Maritime 
Policy  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  promised  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  In  January  1965  would  resolve  this 
confilct.  However,  more  than  sixteen  months 
have  now  elapwed.  and  we  still  have  no  new 
Maritime  policy.  Instead,  we  have  two  addi- 
tional and  conflicting  reports  on  what  should 
be  done.  We  have  received  also  a  bill  to 
create  a  new  Department  of  Transportation. 
in  which  the  Maritime  Administration  will 
'be  submerged  much  in  the  same  manner  It 
now  la  within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
None  of  these  events  have  served  to  abate 
the  conillet.  Rather  they  have  served  to  in- 
crease its  severity,  raising  further  doubt  over 
the  role  of  the  Government  in  Maritime  af- 
fairs and  the  future  course  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

So  confused  has  this  matter  become  that 
today  we  are  unable  even  to  get  agreement 
on  the  existing  condition  of  the  Merchant 
Marine,  much  leas  on  a  New  Policy. 

We  have,  for  example,  the  Maritime  Ad- 


ministrator stating  that,  and  I  quote:  "Our 
present  fleet  Is.  for  the  most  part,  physically 
obsolete  "  The  Deputy  ^Lu■itlme  Adminis- 
trator states,  and  I  quote:  "I.  far  one,  fall  to 
find  that  our  Merchant  Marine  Is  in  a  disas- 
trous situation."  Finally,  we  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  to  whom  a  considerable 
amount  of  responsibility  for  the  industry 
appe.irs  to  have  been  abdicated  contrary  to 
existing  law.  slating  tliat  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Is  "adequate." 

Yet  high-ranking  professional  Naval  Offi- 
cers freqtientJy  have  stated  that  it  is  not 
adeqiuite. 

I  believe  you  w.:i  find  upon  exaiiin.ition  of 
budget  requests  over  the  last  several  years 
that  the  aU<">c..at.lon  of  our  national  resources 
to  Miiritime  Afl-iirs  is  becoming  progressively 
smaller,  while  the  problems  of  the  industry 
are   getting   progres-^ively   larger  and   larger. 

Even  compared  with  last  year's  Inadequate 
Federal  Budget  for  Ship  Construction,  this 
year's  request  represents  a  substantial  re- 
duction, a  cut  of  about  one-third  In  both 
dolUu-s  and  numbers  of  slilps-.  It  is  one-half 
the  amount  of  federal  funds  request.cd  for 
ship  construction  In  Fiscal  1959  at  a  time 
when  the  total  Federai  Budget  w.aa  only 
about  60 '"r  of  that  being  requested  today. 
Clearly,  this  is  Indicative  of  a  shocking  de- 
emphasis  of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Maritluie  Affairs. 

Tills  budgetary  privation  can  have  but  one 
Inevitable  result,  and  that  is  to  postpone  to 
some  future  date  the  time  when  we  shall 
have  to  allocate  a  substantially  greater 
amount  of  federal  funds  to  overcome  this 
ever-mounting  deficit.  A  reallctlc  and  on- 
going subsidized  ship  replacement  program 
may  require  that  the  current  level  of  federal 
expenditures  la  ship  coristruction  be  doubled 
or  even   tripletl  above  current  levels. 

The  Congress  is  aware  of  the  need  of  a 
strong  Merchant  Marine,  and  we  would.  I 
feel  sure,  respond  to  a  constructive  pro- 
gram once  we  have  the  proml-sed  policy 
guidance  from  the  Admlnl!>tru.tion.  New 
ships  we  sorely  need  and  serious  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  i>osfible  diver- 
sion of  the  projected  $800  mlUlon  to  (1 
billion  expenditure  by  the  United  States 
Navy  to  biilld  20  to  30  Past  Deployment 
Logistic  Ships. 

Under  this  propo5,\I  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  bear  the  total  coct  of  both  con- 
structing and  m.annlng  Uiese  ships.  If  thla 
amount  of  appropriated  funds  were  to  be 
u.sed  in  the  buidlng  of  vesels  under  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1936,  it  would  produce  nearly 
150  f.ut  niLidern  freighters  (with  defense  fea- 
ture.s  built  In  i  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  time  of  emergency  and  op- 
erated In  our  commercial  foreign  trade  in 
time  of  peace. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  refer  to  the  theme 
for  the  Natlon.ll  Maritime  Day  of  1966 — 
"American  Ships  Chart  America's  Future." 
If  our  Country's  future  does  sail  with  Ameri- 
can ships  theii  let  us  urge  that  Uie  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  promptly  take 
steps  to  reconcile  the  conflict  among  the 
various  agencies  of  Government,  and  get  us 
back  on  course  for  the  ultimate  in  a  strong 
Americiui  Merchant  Marine 

My  best  wishes  go  to  this  grand  Lady — the 
SS.  Dolly  Turman.  ' 
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Tuesday.  June  7,  1966 

Mr.    KEOGH.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  excellent 
address  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey,  to  the  graduating 
class  at  Marymount  College,  Tarrytown, 
N.Y.,on  June  1, 1966: 

Education  and  the  Astonishing  Ordkr 
(Address   of  Representative  Hogh   L.   Carey 

to  the  graduating  class,  Marymovmt  Col- 
lege, Tarrytown.  N.Y.,  June  1.  1966) 

Your  Eminence  Cardinal  Spellman,  rev- 
erend clergy,  reverend  mothers  and  sisters, 
graduates  of  the  Class  of  1966,  parents  and 
friends. 

I  am  doubly  hcMiored  to  deliver  the  last 
word  in  the  college  career  of  180  lovely  young 
women,  many  of  whom  will  devote  the  rest 
of  their  lives  to  making  certain  that  no  man 
ever  gets  away  with  that  ag.ain. 

I  am  sensitive  to  the  duality  of  honor 
because  this  is  the  year,  one  in  my  position 
reflects  on  dualities  like  the  brevity  of  a  two- 
year  term,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dualities 
of  the  two  year  draft,  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians,  Rome  and  Carthage  and  the  Mets 
and  the  Yankees  in  that  specific  order  of 
finish.  But  I  am  conscious  of  a  higher 
order  of  duplicate  honor.  The  late  John  P, 
Kennedy,  your  President  as  freshmen,  speak- 
ing at  a  ■yale  Commencement,  said  he  lived 
in  the  best  of  both  worlds  with  a  Har^-ard 
Education  and  a  Yale  degree.  At  that  rate 
I  live  in  the  august  realm  of  the  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,  for  when  this  commencement 
ends  I  will  have  a  Marymount  bride  and  a 
Marymount  daughter,  assuming  I  don't  speak 
at  sufficient  length  to  lose  one  or  the  other 
or  perhaps  both. 

There  is  a  compelling  reason  for  keeping 
in  mind  the  admonition  tliat  a  commence- 
ment address  "to  be  Immortal  need  not  be 
eternal."  It  is  because  this  Is  not  only  a  spe- 
cial graduating  class.  Marymount,  1966 — It 
m.ay  be  truly  stated,  there  will  never  be  an- 
other to  share  its  honored  distinction  this 
day. 

This  Is  the  only  class  Marymovmt  will 
graduate  in  the  year  of  the  Golden  Jubilee, 
the  50th  year  of  the  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood of  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  ordained  on  May  14,  1916. 

S.nce  he  became  Ordinary  of  the  Arch- 
diocese in  1939  he  has  attended  every  pos- 
sible commencement  of  the  dozen  colleges, 
seminaries,  schools  of  nursing  and  other  in- 
stitutions In  New  York,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  he  has  witnessed  in  his  capacity  as 
Vicar  of  the  Milltarj'  Ordinarlate  and  as  a 
recipient  of  honors  at  scores  of  others. 

I  estimate  that  his  27  years  as  shepherd 
of  New  York,  multiplied  by  the  low  estimate 
of  20  commencements  per  year  to  the  5000th 
power  of  words  per  average  speaker,  means 
that  he  has  had  to  sit  and  listen  to  over 
2,700.000  parts  of  speech  to  this  very  mo- 
ment, leaving  out  salutations,  benedictions 
and  valedictories. 

What  a  magnificent  record  of  platform 
perseverance  and  patience.  These  qualities 
alone  would  Justify  the  tribute  paid  to  him 
by  him  fellow  seminarian,  the  Archbishop 
of  Omaha.  Most  Rev.  Gerald  T.  Bergan,  who 
wrote  recently  ".  .  .  In  my  Judgment  His 
Eminence  is  the  greatest  churchman  in  the 
world  next  to  the  Holy  Father." 

■WTiat  can  we  add  to  that? 

Possibly  Just  this,  that  one  who  has  been 
exposed  to  2,700,000  words  of  oratory  and 
is  still  willing  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  Con- 
gressman, may  well  be  the  first  saint  in  the 
lilstory  of  the  Church  to  suffer  martyrdom 
by  microphone. 

After  21  years  on  the  rack  of  rhetoric,  1 
submit  that  he  as  the  "Cardinal  of  Educa- 
tion" would  still  agree  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant part  of  any  commencement  tribute 
is  what  I  have  to  say  right  now. 

As  a  parent  and  as  an  American  citizen 
I  know  that  the  graduates  and  all  here  today 
Join  me  In  this  exhortation  for  the  Mother* 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  ot  Mary  who  have  made 
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this  day  and  Marymount  a  reality  of  order 
and  a  dream  of  excellence. 

May  God  reward  you  and  our  countrr 
revere  you,  for  your  devotion  and  sacrlflce 
to  the  Ideal  of  universal  Intellectual  devel- 

^f"^!"*".,"^""  """  ^^^  "^''^e  personification 
of   the  Magnificat  of   Marymount 

r.^^^  /  ^"""^  "'''  Cardinal  of  Education 
would  Join  me  in  extending  to  all  the  fac- 
ulty and  administrators  who  serve  at  thla 
shrine  of  academic  distinction,  a  similar 
wh''o''l'n"  '^f  gratitude  from  all  the  families 
vMio  gather  here  today.  Through  your  mas- 
terful  orchestration  of  disciplines  "in  liberal 
arts  .science  and  the  humanities,  you  have 
worked  wonders. 

We  sent  you  little  girls.  Today  you  give 
us  mattire  Marymount  women,  wise  In  all 
things^  from  the  wine  list  to  the  watusl- 
snirifnoTV  '■  ^"°""^  '^°"^*^"  °f  Wisdom,  Of 
love;?hum'or"^'  °'  '""'""^'  ^-ce  and 
You,  the  Graduafe,s,  are  ready  for  the 
world    of  growth   and   the  world   of  changi 

^nouTn  ^'l^^  •'"■*'  ^■""«^'  '"formed  an^ 
knowledgeable  witness,  to  all  the  vast  new- 
ness of  this  century  of  Innovation.  I  speak 
o  the  world  of  today  which  Is  newer  Than 
my    generation    ever    dreamed    the    fut\u^ 

making.  I  Shall  not  Intrude  upon  It  as 
hesCf.  if  ''"'^.  P'-°P'^«>-  anything.  Old  projf 
hesies  by  aging  proprets  are  rightfully  1^ 
on  people  of  great  promise.  Referenced 
the  past  will  prove  my  point 
Eleven   years  ago,   the  late  Adial  Steven- 

Cone?e°'^Hrsald^  ^^'"'''""^  ^'^  '>'  ^^^ 
"Once  immersed  In  the  pressing  and  oar- 
tlcuKar  problems  of  domesticity,  many  worn 
en  feel  frustrated  and  far  apart  from  th^ 
great  issues  and  stirring  debatT  for  which 
their  education  has  given  them  undersUnd- 
ing  and  relish.  Once  they  wrote  po^St 
Now  ifs  the  laundry  list.     Once  they  dlT 

n^hf  Vo^X  P^"°«°P^y  untiriate  i'n  S^ 
night.  Now  they  are  so  tired  they  fall  asleep 
as  soon  as  the  dishes  are  finished  Se 
13.  often,  a  sense  of  contradiction,  of  closing 
hon^°?'  ^"•^  '°^*  opportunities.  TTieyhad 
l^  bJII  T'l  P'^^'  "^  "'^  crises  o^ft^e 
Poor  Am  ^^  '^^^  *^°  ^^  ^^h  diapers.- 
I,  fhf  Adlai-poor  prophecy.  How  different 
18  the  world  awaiting  you  women  of  today 

You  may  have  a  career  and  marriage  and  a 

There  is  the  world  of  business  ready  to  re- 
cruit you  and  Immediately  overpay  yoiT 
There  is  the  world  of  service.Tn  rel^lous 

medicine  and  science,  the  Peace  Corps  Vista. 

fons  o'r  „n'^.*  Confraternity  and  ^mbmt 

«ons  of  all  these  In  conformity  only  to  the 

^  re  is  n°^  "^H  "^^  '^^^  ^'  hiLanlty 
raere  Is  not  a  door  closed  nor  a  passa/e 
blocked  to  the  modem  woman.    In  fa^t^w 

into  ,^nmf°'''"''  ''""  '^^  "^«  ^^-  «  you  go 
^  politics  you  start  with  a  clear  majority 
uod  save  the  mark!  j^^'^-j'. 

yn^l  these,  even  motherhood,  with  the  new 
math  and  kerygmatlc  Instruction.  vrtU  de^ 
mand  more  and  different  and  additional 
education-^ucationjfor   the  reXTyo^ 

flnth'ld'"'""  ""'  '°"  "^^"e'^'  ^^  fl'^^iy 

Sipi-f    '"'    *'^°"«^    ^^^^    Philosophy 

f  J^and^^in'^  ^^"'^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  <»'»«  «« 
lar  and  stand   now  upon  the  creBt  nt  +1,1. 

mount,  thla  high  p.acTof  *^rsSv?  ^ 

we  can  see  so  much  before  us  on  thi  dav 

::iucatirn"  '""^'^'  ^'^"^^^  -^  oo^^nX 

Again,    it   la   not   the  future   to  which   T 

K^^ann"  "^l  '^^  '^'"'^'^^  around  m  the 
preeent  and  of  the  past. 

Ihf  arthe  ^rii^"*  f  ""*  education  are  explod- 
ing at  the  speed  of  an  atom  la  a  cyclotron. 
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I^fBMor  Goodlad  of  the  University  of  South- 

^I"^^^^"^"  ^  Pl°"«»  o'l  a  time 
e^e  begWrig  with  the  birth  of  Jesu! 
Christ,  it  is  estimated  that  the  first  doubUng 

if.  hfS  ^  *'  ^°'^^  ^  ^^^-  And  in  1960 
r/*..^  "V*  *"*''  ^"^  ^  realize  the  impli- 
cation of  molecular  biology  or  DNA  or  UPO^s 
or  the  plag-ue  of  LSD. 

Are  wo   getting   "way  out   there"  In   this 
eruption  of  knowledge? 

"w^v  ^^L  '^^^   ^'■dham  or  Fairfield   are 
way  oiit  there"  m  thoee  institutions  mav  be 

in  relationship  to  Manhattanvllle  but  neveT 

of  course,   to  Marvmount 

For  it  was  Father  Lynch,  scientlst-prlest 

the    seLsmoscholar"  of  Rose  Hill  who  started 

h^L     'T"^^"  Astronautical  Society  in^  a- 

^nl^y^Tj  '^'  ^''^  ^''th  his  theory  of  an 
Inhabited  universe. 

t«'Cfil*'"x.^'™''^  obser%-ed  that  God's  desire 
Ll  it  >,.  f  ^"^""'^  ''O^ld  be  better  satLs! 
ITiZm::^?^^^  ''  ^^'-'-  '"habited 

HaroM  ^f  conference,  U.S.  Space  official  Dr. 
Harold  Klein,  was  one  of  reaction.     He  con- 

bv  l^the?'["'  I'  ''^^  P^^'"^«  P°«'t'°n  taken 
by  Father  Lynch,  and  went  on  to  state- 

„„  ^  ?   obvious    that   the   Church    is    pre- 
fntem^nt"?,'.  contingency  that  we  may  ^nd 
intelligent  life  on  other  worlds  •    •    •   u  is 
coming  to  grips  with  this  problem  " 
^^H^V^*".^  ''^  '"'^ht  add  that  among  those 

ng  that  the  Church  is  prepared  for  any  con- 
tingency, natural  or  supernatural  slnceXr 
Pounder  cornered  the  market  on  contingen- 
cies a  long  time  ago.  "-"Jgen 

on^thJt^-.^'^l^  continuing  re-education 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  under  her 
guidance,  is  to  prepare  ourselves  as  she  U 
prepared  for  every  and  any  contingency 

We  must  utilize  the  Church  not  only  as  an 
instrument  of  education  but  as  thedng 

y^ter^aT^?;  Instrument  of  education' 
yesterday,  today,  tomorrow  and  forever.   This 

Nation  ^CT  "S  '''°'''  '''  ""'«  ^^*th  in  ^u- 
ve™  rii^^f'  TJ^'i  ''"""""'^  ^^^  P°''»tlon  and 
very  right  of  existence  of  the  Church-related 
colleges  and  universities.  related 

It  Is  Just   rank   nonsense  to   expect   thit 
l^'t'^f.w"    *;"   ^'^^  =*^y^°K  power '^l^inS 

orc.vyu'c\«^r"^^""^  ^-^™-"- 

As  ttie  Church  of  Rome  is  the  Rock  of 
^f^.b'^"    educational    Institutions^   the 

^ToTi'''L'°^'^  =^'^«'  the  finst  and 
last  word  in  the  synthesis  of  reason  and 
revelation  which  Is  the  source  of  all^ruto 
We«  T  '""^^^  "^**  Church-related^: 
S  ^''r^  monopoly  on  ultimate  know  - 
^^yT^  **r'"**  ^^'^-  ''"t  If  we  flndTt  not 
in  these  schools,  where  then  shall  we  s^ek 

LySr^th^°*;*^*1'  ^^"^  "^^'*^  Father 
r/„,^^*J?l^  *  theological  clincher"  when 
It  quoted  him  at  Anaheim- 

"It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some 

^vrth^'Jesl'T'^"'  '^^'^^^-^  would  s^! 
Vive   the   test   of   acknowledging   God's   «„ 

fo  mn' l':?'^'^-  ^^  ^^"'-  -ufed^so^angTls" 
dW  fn  h  ^  ^°™*'  ""^  ourselves,  fall  as  we 
did  In  the  person  of  our  first  parents 

v~Z.^  ^'^"''^  expect,  therefore,  at  least  two 
^t^Tr.°'  '^^'Khbor^those  iTo  s^? 
vlved  the  test  ...  and  those  who  failed." 

Those  of  us  In  the  know  should  not  be 
amazed  at  a  Pordham  Jesuit  1^  1966  ac! 
me  Ti"Sf'*  ?•  P^^'hillty  Of  intenigent 
f.J^.,  ?"*^''*''  ^'■>''-  Slowly,  and  re- 
iii!?^V^'  '^*=''  ^**hop  Carroll  founded 
^orgetown  in  1789  the  good  Jesuit  fathers 

|^J^b^d%/l=-Jri.ri--ect^ 

ti  J^  £  r jsr  ShrtifnTh  -  :lt.z 
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fmmJJf^'^*'  ^  •'"^'^*  ^'>"'**  ''«  the  special 
immediate  and  continuing  concern  of  Catho- 
.  lie  college  graduates  today.  vamo- 

Frankly.  I  am  soliciting  and  recruitlnir 
manpower  and  woman  power  to  serv^Tn  ihe 
largest  and  fastest  growing  industr^  in  the 
United  Slates,  education.  You  ar7  needed 
in  port  graduate  work,  in  teaching  as  a^des 
as  counselors  and  .as  administrators  In  pub-' 
lie  and  private  education  as  you  were  never 
before  needed.  "f^-r 

nie  bu.slness  of  knowledge  h.-^s  a  growth 
frxt^r  Which  makes  it  the  best  blue  c^h^p  n 
todays  market  for  brains 

sn6'wifil'l'^"'''Po«"^  Princeton  estimates  that 
S1.36  billion  or  26  per  cent  of  the  gross  na- 
tion.',   product  was  spent  as  far  back  aTigSS 

I-?L  ,'f°'^"''''°''  ""<^  distribution  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge. 

Bringing  this  figure  up  to  date,  last  year 
Fortune  mag.azine  estimated  that  the 'na- 
tion s  touil  outlay  for  knowledge  is  now 
over  $200  billion  and  is  still  increasing  dy- 
namically. c^lUg   UJ 

As  one  college  president  has  observed- 
h.if  of^'th'^,^  railroads  did  for  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century  and  the  automobile 
for  the  first  half  of  this  century,  may  be 
done  for  the  second  half  of  this  century 
by  tlie  knowledge  industry." 

Viewing    the    next    decade,    the    principal 
chal  enge  to  higher  education  will  be  to  dou- 

9^^^,f      ^^  ^"'^  qualified  faculty  In  our 
2300   colleges    and    unlversiUes 

A  wave  of  9.000,000  students  is  on  the  wav 
to  these  institutions  in  10  years,  which  today 
house  only  60  percent  of  that  number 
.J\  t  thrilling  to  look  aromid  us  and  see 
that  Marj-mount  is  moving  to  meet  its  share 
of  the  growth.  The  new  Gaines  Memorial 
Library  and  Study  Center  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  continuing  building  prt>gram  and 
is  a  credit  to  all  who  know,  love  £nd  serve 
Marv-mount.  ocive 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Federal  Government 
has,  through  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 

Th^n^.^f'M*'^'"^  ''^  this  development, 
eri.  ,  y"T'  ^^""^  '^^^  has  come  when  at 
every  level,  elementary,  secondary  and  hleher 
^ucatlon.  the  Congress  has  actL  under  the 
^dershlp  of  President  Johnson  to  give  new 
^tfo'l'^  "^J""  '^'^  standing  national  dedl- 
tion,?  "Ideational  equality  and  educa- 
tional excellence. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  hlstorr  of  our 
nation,  after  89  Congresses  and  36^denT 
we  can  say  that  every  American  ch™l^  s^ 
K's  I^iL"^  be  educated  to  the  full^e^ 
of  his  abUlty  whether  he  attends  a  state 
school  or  a  non-state  school 

atL^  iTfi*^^  K  """  ''°"-  ^^  -^"hUee  Gradu- 
rl^Z  ■  !^^*  "^th  the  Cardinal  of  Edu- 

TrJ^\^'^if^^  °'  satisfaction  that  tome 
areas  of  partnership  have  finally  develorod 

mm°t?h,^f  "'h^.^   P^"*^   achJLl.   in*^ 
TLnli  ?  1^'^"  icnowledge  Industry. 

I  dislike  to  be  so  materialistic  about  the 
value  Of  knowledge,  which  Is  ^^uSl 
precious  and  priceless.  It  is  Just  that^v^ 
now  and  then,  I  find  It  necessary  to  remind 
certain  public  authorlUes  thTtif  we  md  not 
have  the  contributory  church-relaW  ^hc^°s 
and  colleges  in  this  naUon,  8tate^,rL^ 
cia  ly  in  New  York-  rit,r    tU.  _.v  7        espe- 

catlo^,  '°tI^'  ^f,"  r°'^  °^  Christian  edu- 

soinerhlr,.^  *",  °^  ""  '^^t  contribute 
something  personal,  some  part  of  our  Uvm 
is  without  question  if  we  Sid  fol^w  1^; 
example  of  the  Cardinal  of  EducaUon  lathis 
o'i^^Sr-  """'^  ''  ^^  ^--'^  -  -  hSll'de" 
Since  1939.  the  first  year  of  his  Ordinarlate 

tarvTn°d  "L"'"'  !f  '""^  Archdlocesan  elemt^J 
tary  and  secondary  schools'  has  Increased 
from  117.000  to  221.000-total  teache™^!^ 
and^rellglous.  have  Increased  from  3^0  to 

105  new  schools  have  been  opened. 
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47  old  schools  have  been  touilly  replaced. 

34  schools  have  been  completely  renovated. 

109  schools  have  been  enlarged  by  addi- 
tional buildings. 

College  students  Increased  from  1.563  men 
m  1939  to  12.000  In  1966  and  from  1.745 
women  to  almost  11.000.  He  Is  truly  named 
the  "Cardinal  of  Education." 

The  graduates  who  are  here  from  other 
dioceses  around  this  country  and  from  other 
countries,  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  your 
bishops  at  home  and  the  religious  in  ti'.e 
great  teaching  orders  are  similarly  expanding 
or  would  like  to  expand  facilities  for  mod- 
ern Christian  education. 

What  is  needed,  what  can  we  do  to  help? 
The  answer  is  clear.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
give  something  of  ourselves  to  the  great 
work  of  education  in  the  Judeo-ChrUtian 
tradition. 

Recently.  Secretary  McNamara  suggested 
that  every  young  man  should  spend  two 
years  In  some  form  of  service  to  our  country. 

I  would  go  further. 

I  believe  that  not  only  every  young  col- 
lege man,  but  also  every  woman  graduate 
should  be  encouraged  to  serve  her  country 
In  some  voluntary  effort  or  engage  in  some 
church  sponsored  work  In  educational  or 
health  or  social  welfare  which  serves  the 
country  and  the  community. 

Further.  I  would  not  restrict  this  to  recent 
graduates  but  to  all  Americans,  young  and 
old,  who  are  in  a  position  to  serve  as  teach- 
ers or  aides  In  education  or  health  and 
•oclal  service. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  consider 
fe<'erally  supported  mld-llfe  Institutes  for 
those  who  choose  a  second  career  In  public 
or  private  voluntary  activities  Ln  education 
or  other  related  fields. 

We  have  the  beginnings  of  such  short 
term  mld-llfe  Institutes  in  programs  such 
as  the  National  Tettcher  Corps,  the  Vista 
Program  and  aides  In  Operation  Heads  tart. 

I  assure  you  I  have  no  intention  to  keep 
you  190fl  graduates  here  until  It  Is  time  to 
serve  in  a  mld-llfe  Institute. 

But  la  It  too  far-fetched  to  think  that 
one  day  when  your  children  or  your  religious 
vocations,  or  your  business  or  your  school 
can  spare  you.  that  you  may  be  coming  back 
to  Marymount,  for  the  refreshment  of  new 
leaming  or  to  assist  others  in  the  work  of 
education  at  such  institutes? 

For  tia  as  members  of  the  Church  in  this 
day.  there  is  a  new  mandate  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  Church  education. 

Under  the  form  of  the  Declaration  of 
Christian  Education  proclaimed  In  October 
of  1965  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  sev- 
eral precepts  are  quite  clear. 

One  Is  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
foundation  for  a  tlieory  of  diminished  or 
reduced  role  of  the  Church  in  education. 

The  Schema  which  now  has  the  force  of 
Church  Dictum  reads  In  just  reverse  terms: 

It  states  that /'Holy  Mother  the  Church. 
must  be  concerned  with  the  whole  of  man's 
life  even  the  secular  part  of  it  Insofar  as  it 
has  a  bearing  on  his  heavenly  calling.  There- 
fore, she  has  a  role  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  education.  Hence,  this  Sa- 
cred Synod  declares  certain  principles  of 
Christian  education  especially  In  schools. 
The  Declaration  goes  on  to  state  that  there 
will  be  a  post  conclllar  commission  to  further 
develop  these  principles.  Moet  Importantly, 
If  the  Declaration  speaks  of  the  inalienable 
right  to  Christian  education  for  all  men  of 
•very  race,  condition  and  age  so  that  we  may 
no  longer  think  of  formal  education  or  re- 
education as  reserved  to  the  young  or  the 
fortunate.  This  means  a  vast  expansion  and 
need  for  commitment  to  teaching  and  sup- 
port of  Ood-centered  education  for  all  of  us. 

Only  by  continuing  participation  in  a  de- 
veloping and  constantly  growing  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  can  we  satisfy  this  new  order  and 
requirement  of  Christian  Witness.  It  Is  for 
1  ol  you  to  decide  what  your  contribution 


will  be  but  the  call  is  for  you  to  help  to  the 
be.st  of  your  ability. 

Only  by  such  participation  can  you  of  the 
class  '.>!  1966  truly  fulfill  your  May  Day  pledge 
to  serve  as  'Christian  womanhood — instru- 
ments of  peace." 

Through  the  work  of  extension  ot  the  mes- 
s.^.ge  of  Marvmount.  you  the  graduates  of 
196C.  can  truly  live  the  precept  of  Pope  John 
XXIII  in  his  iruroducUon  to  "Piiceni  in  Ter- 
ns." when  he  .=;*at<.-tl: 

"The  pr'-ipror.,s  of  learning  and  the  inven- 
tions ot  tech.nology  clearly  show  liuit,  both 
in  livi::g  things  cind  in  the  forces  of  nature. 
an  astonl.shtag  order  reigns,  and  they  also 
bear  witness  to  the  greatness  of  man.  who 
can  understand  that  order  and  create  suit- 
able instruments  to  h.-irness  thoec  forces  of 
nature  and  use  them  to  his  benefit" 

You.  the  Chiss  of  19G6  go  forth  then  from 
Marymount  to  live  in  the  eni  of  the  "aston- 
ishing order"  and  the  "grfatnese  of  men." 

It  is  fi>r  you  to  teach  the  world  that  this 
order  and  greatness  demonstrate  above  all 
the  InRiUte  gre.itness  of  God. 

How  sh.'Ul  you  do  this:  Your  speoiiU  patron. 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  SpoUnruin.  has  charted 
your  course  for  you  in  his  p'JCtlL-  work,  "What 
America  Means  itj  Me". 

"Would  we  America  immortfi!  make? 
Then  mvLsit  we  Ie«rn  to  live  In  unity — 
Neighbor  with  neighbor,  group  with  group 

be  stHMig 
In  Charity,  and  generous  with  strength 
To  open  wide  our  hearts  In  friendly  aid 
And   fe«l   and  clothe   the   hungry  and   the 

cold. 
Thus  may  our  l.md  achieve  enduring  life; 
For  only  In  God  may  men  have  strength  to 

nso 
Above  the  Stygian  levels  of  man's  hate. 
Only   In    God   may    men    have   strength    to 

build 
A  city  and  a  nation  Uiat  shall  endure." 
God  bless  you  and  Ad  Multos  Annos 


Father  Emanuel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n.i.i.s-o:s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  \nCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wa.s 
pleased  to  read  In  the  May  26.  1966.  Issue 
of  the  Navajo  Times  of  a  former  re.'fident 
of  Pekln  and  Peoria,  111.  Father  Emanuel 
Trockur  has  sern  a  great  many  changes 
in  the  years  he  has  spent  on  the  Navajo 
reservation  and  I  am  sure  his  life  stoiT 
would  be  most  fascinating.  I  extend 
heartiest  con;.'ratulations  on  his  50th 
year  as  a  pi-ie.'^^t  and  I  know  all  his  friends 
in  the  18th  District  of  Illinois  wish  him 
many  more  happy  and  fniltful  years  in 
his  missionary  work.  Tlae  article  fol- 
lows ; 

FiTTY  Ye.\rs  of  Priesthood  Celebr.^ted 

Father  Emanuel  Trockur,  O  J"  M  .  mission- 
ary priest  at  St  Michaels.  Ariz  .  will  celebrate 
his  SCth  year  as  a  priest  by  offering  a  Solemn 
Mass  of  'Thanksgiving.  June  9  at  11  a.m..  in 
Mary  Mother  of  Mankind  Church.  St. 
Michaels.  Tliere  will  be  a  public  reception 
from  3  to  5  p  m  .  at  the  Recreation  Hall. 

A  native  of  Pekln.  111..  Father  Emanuel,  75. 
has  spent  all  but  four  years  of  his  life  as  a 
priest  In  the  Cincinnati  Province  Franciscan 
missions  among  the  Navajoe  He  has  written 
extensively  about  the  Navajos.  Many  of  his 
articles  have  appeared  In  national  publica- 
tions. 


Pr.  Emanuel  was  ordained  June  20,  1916, 
at  Holy  Family  Monastery  in  Oldenburg.  Ind 
After  a  year  as  assistant  in  Bloomlngton.  Ill  , 
he  was  assigned  to  St.  Micluels.  Ariz.,  until 
1925.  He  then  spent  two  fears  In  Chlnle, 
Ariz.,  and  two  years  In  Tohatchl.  N,M,.  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  In  1929  he  re- 
turned to  his  hometown  of  Peoria  as  chapl.iin 
of  the  State  Hospital.  In  1932  he  returned  to 
the  Southwest,  this  time  U)  Sacred  Heart  pr.r- 
ish  In  Gallup,  N  M.  After  10  years  he  was 
assigned  to  the  mission  in  Houck.  Ariz  ,  re- 
turning to  St.  Michaels  In  1952.  He  was  u 
Definitor  of  the  Province  from  1945-4R:  editor 
of  "Padres'  Trail"  from  1952  to  1957;  and 
diocesan  CCD  Director  in  Gallup  from 
1941-61. 

"When  I  arrived  at  St  Michaels  in  1917 
there  were  about  six  automobiles  on  the  en- 
tire 25,000  square  mile  Navajo  reservation. 
We  had  one  of  them.  The  roads  were  merely 
trails  that  zig-zagged  around  hills,  through 
arroyos.  over  vast  stretches  of  solid  rock  or 
blown  sand;  and  in  the  rainy  season,  through 
axle-deep  abode  mud,  Tlie  s.afest  and  surest 
way  of  travel  was  by  team  and  buckboard  or 
on  horseback.  Trips  In  those  days  that  took 
one  hour  now  take  ten  minutes."  said  Fr 
Emanuel. 

"Since  1917  our  Cincinnati-based  Fran- 
ciscan missions  among  the  Navajos  have  in- 
creased from  three  to  twelve,  plus  numerous 
mission  stations;  with  resident  priests  and 
number  of  priests,  from  seven  to  24;  and  the 
number  of  brothers,  from  three  to  ten."  Fr. 
Emanuel  added. 

"I  have  had  quite  a  few  experiences  both 
In  the  days  of  horseback  travel  and  in  the 
era  of  the  Model  T  Ford,  the  latter  chiefly 
In  the  form  of  breakdowns,  broken  axles  and 
springs,  rtinnlng  out  of  gas  or  water  or  oil, 
getting  stuck  in  the  mud  or  deep  sand  and 
as  a  result  taking  a  few  long  walks  and  sleep- 
ing under  the  stars,"  Pr.  Emanuel  continued. 

"Most  remarkable  about  Navajoland  are 
the  changes,  improvements  and  progress,  all 
unbelievable  forty  years  ago,  in  both  the 
country  itself  and  its  native  inhabitants. 
Discovery  of  oil,  helUim,  uranium  and  other 
subterranean  resources  on  the  reservation 
since  the  early  I920's  have  brought  large 
funds  Into  the  tribal  coffers  and  the  Tribe 
has  applied  its  monies  to  conamunlty  enter- 
prises, building  of  roads,  irrigation  projects, 
establishing  of  scholarships,  etc.  which  have 
resulted  in  nimierous  changes  in  the  social, 
economic  and  cultural  life  of  the  Navajos," 
Pr.  Emanuel  concluded. 


Awards,  Rewards,  and  Christian 
Commitment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASS.\CHirsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
an  address  given  by  the  Reverend  Jerome 
A.  Holland,  OSA,  guidance  director  at^ 
Archbishop  John  Carroll  High  School 
here  In  the  District,  upon  the  recent  oc- 
casion of  the  granting  of  awards  for 
achievement  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ties: 

Awards.  Rewards,  and  Christian 
Commitment 

I  have  been  given  the  honor  of  congratu- 
lating the  yoimg  men  of  Carroll  High  upon 
their  reception  of  awards  for  achievement  In 
extracurricular  activities.  I  do  not  take  this 
honor  lightly,  I  recognize  the  many,  many 
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hours  that  have  been  expended  in  the  pursuit 
of  these  honors.  It  is  for  us  adults  to  con- 
fer these  awards  upon  you,  these  things  of 
paper  and  brass  and  wood.  They  are  called 
"awards"  because  we  give  them  to  you  But 
you  have  already  received  the  better  part 
the  reward"  that  comes  from  having  given 
of  yourselves   In  the   activities   of   the  past 
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year. 
,  If  we  never  had  this  banquet.  If  you  were 
not  here  to  accept  these  awards,  you  would 
still  have  had  the  best  part  of  it,  the  part  of 
having  given  of  yourself.  By  giving  of  your 
time  your  energy,  your  fatigue,  yourself 
you  have  enriched  your  Uvea  beyond  your 
ability  to  realize  its  significance  now 

'The  story  is  told  of  a  weary  merchant  lost 
In  the  desert.    He  found  his  way  to  an  oasis 
and  flung  himself  Into  the  muddy  water  to 
refresh   himself  for   the  Journey  ahead      It 
seemed    to    him    that    the    breeze    rustllnK 
through  the  palm  trees  was  a  voice;  he  heard 
the  voice  urging  him  to  reach  Into  the  murky 
water  and  grope  for  pebbles  at  the  bottom 
Take  them  with  you,"  the  voice  said,  "thev' 
}.J^^^  y°"  elad  and  they  will  make  you 
sad        The  traveler   did   as  he  was  bid    he 
took  a  handful  of  pebbles  and  put  them  Into 
his  clothing.     A   long  time  later  he  found 
hUnself   back    among   his   fellow   men.    and 
when  he  looked  at  the  pebbles  he  found  them 
to  be  small  diamonds. 

.,i»!?t>,?'^^  J^  ""'S^*^'  "^ey  "^ade  him 
glad  that  he  had  heeded  the  advice,  that  he 
had  taken  tjje  handful  of  diamonds,  for  thev 
were  precious  indeed.  But  he  was  sad  too 
sad  that  he  had  not  taken  more  when  he  had 
the  chance,  for  he  could  never  hope  to  find 

^ai^''  ''''''"'  ^"°^^  ^^^  ''^^"  ^  '''"'**  °^«is 
In  the  years  to  come  you  will  look  back   ' 

vL^h"""  ^T"!!  '"'  ^"'■°"-  "^  *^«  opportunities 
you  have  had  and  trophies  such  as  these  will 
make  you  glad  and  make  you  sad.  Glad  of 
course,  that  you  used  your  talents  to  ekrn 
these  awards,  realizing  how  enriching  your 
experiences  have  been.  Sad  becauseTSu  can 
never  go  back  for  more  and  there  were^ 
many  more  you  might  have  had. 
For  life  goes  on  and  there  Is  no  Koine  back 

S^UEe""^''^^  ^V^^'^'*  now'^i^l'ne'vt 
be  available  again,  the  knock  on  the  door 
only  comes  once,  "the  moving  finger  writes 
and  having  writ  moves  on."  Sbs  Ince^W 
Z^  .  ^^^"^  ^  wonderful  thing.  What  a 
crime  to  waste  it  on  children."  The  adult^ 
here  tonight  would  all  have  me  urge  y^  on 

WeThHe'v'"''^"^%°'  y°""^'  ^°  P'«  '°«  on 
a  Lltn  ,  l?^  '''"•  ^  ^^y  ^'^^  foundation  for 
?„f  H       .  "*'"'^'     °"*  grown-ups  have  the 

XX  °  }"'■  ^°  ^'^'  ^'''''^■-  y°"t»^3  role 
in  life  is  to  Ignore  the  advice;  and  so  we  are 
lunctioning  in  normal  fashion. 

But    perhaps    an    incident   may   make   an 
impression  here.     Last  Wednesday  T  foLer 

pSvbnnTn"'''^'^^"^^^"°-     Hellc^m 
C  tifmnr  ^°^'-  ^^  ^"^  operated  on  for  a 
out  or  th         "''"  ^  ^^'""  *S°'  *hen  he  came 

St  Lis  n^ofn '°"  ""'  ^'^  completely  blind. 

Vhi  V,  *  '^'^*'"  ^r  out  or  ready  to  crv 

tellin.T-  ""  ^'^'^  '^""'^  ^'th  enthuMasm 
!!"'"e  how  wen  bund  people  can  operat^ 
vending  machines,  the  thrill  of  bowang  In 
»  league  of  blind  people.  "owung  in 

•pm  ^hTsI^'^^1'"''^''''''  *  «"*  ^^out  the 
•ODhomor/  T  ^"  ^  ""^^  ^  freshman  and 

^e??Xt''aLTack::.rd  "^cV^^lfsfZ- 
'^^nTcns^'Vr'  °^  t?e"proSuc''tlo/°cS 

the  crew  l^\li  J"^^  °"*  ^  *  member  of 
bJ«rI  "^®  rehearsals  went  on   we  all 


hit  of  the  show.     Did  he  quit  then  while  he 
was  ahead?    Of  course  he  didn't.    He  becami 

^Zt'^V"  "^'r'  P°"^''=«'  °^»^"  clubs.^tSlr 
plays.     By  graduation  time  Ronald  Morran's 

Tn.^Z'1'T''  ^^"  '^"^^'^  '"  the  scK 
The   point   is   that   through   participation 

hiU°V,'"^   h"^"'"'  *^'"  '^^^'^"y'  l^ls  worth  to 
himself  and  to  others.     He  found  he  had  a 

to  d°o  wiTh"",t  ^'ni'''  ^^  '^'^■^  ^^°^  ^-^at 
=^t,  .»,  ""  **•  trough  participation  in 
activities  of  all  kinds,  find  pour  worth  vonr 
personauty  It  will  stand  you  In  gc:;^'sL°ad 
in  the  future  when  you  meet  opposition 
May  you  meet  tl^m  with  the  same  en?hus?- 

^^^^.'T  rV^;  '"'  '''^'  Ronald  h^now. 
vlJ^VT     o^,«^«<=atlon  is  not  only  to  pro- 

toinsni^^..^'!''  ''fr'^P  knowledge,  but  also 
to  inspire  action,  the  application  of  principles 

^st  ?iffH  """^  y°"^S  '"^'^  '^"^  tonight  at- 
t^«t^  "  ^'"'''^^  °^  ^^"-011  High  in  letting 
that  message  across,  that  to  do  good  is  bet 

?/  'y^u^a'^r^  ""°"  what^ifTgoodt 
we  con^^^r,  f°'"'  ^°^  *^*°e^  """"^  ^or  that 
n,  »u^^  *"^***  y°"'  ^°^  iiave  achieved 
something  of  value,  the  enrichment  of  your 
lives   With   the   realization   of   hartng   done 

^n  teke'fwIvT'^  "^"^-  ^'^^  '^^''<^  ^^ 
can  take  away  from  you. 

So  far  we  have  talked  about  the  slenifi 

should  mlLn'/''™'"^  *°  P°'"*  °"t  *»^«  they 
TrTt  ^°'"  5^°"^  ^"*^«'    We  should  look 

first  at  your  motivation 

You   may   be   familiar   with   the   story   of 

th«  IIT^.  '^'^  ^""^'"^  ^  short-cut  through 
the  cemetery  at  night.  Of  course,  he  flu 
into  an  open  grave;  otherwise  thei^  woSd 
be  no  story.  Well,  he  wa^  very  s^orr  a^d 
though  he  tried  In  every  way  to  get  out  he 
•  BuTT','''  ""l'^  '°  ^^""^^  hlrLelf  in  mudd/ 
curU  u^,n'«''  ""^  P>^'lc«ophical  bent,  he 
curled  up  in  a  comer  to  sleep  till  morningr 
An  hour  or  so  later  he  was  startled  bv  an 
if^^'^T-      ^°*^^   y''""^   man,    no    bfgger 

faUen^n^'^t^  ""^  ""^  "^^  '^^  ^'^Int' 
fallen  Into  the  same  grave  and  in  terror  wa^ 
scrambling  frantically  to  get  out 

h,,^  '**^  "'**  "*"  ^^^"^  't  wasn't  any  use 
but  not  Wishing  to  frighten  the  other  m^ 
by  suddenly  blurting  out  something,  i^steaT 

an/ wVf '^  °l!f*^y  ^^^'^  on  the  man^sTni 
and^  Whispered.   "You   can't  get  out."     ^ 

I  J^^  "^^  ^^  '^'^  °'  mouvatlon  and  while 
I  dont  suppose  anyone  here  sought  thLl 
awards  out  of  fear,  still  a  certain  amou^t^f 
selflshneas  waa  inrolved.  This  is  onlv  nat- 
urai  and  good.     You  have  to  be  wnce^ed 

talen^'i^''  '^''^  "^^  development  of^S 
^L  t'  ^"fj^^^^^'ity,  your  opportunities, 
wfth  .J^J^  encouraged.  But  don't  stop 
Thould  ™  l"t««ste-  Your  motivation 
Should  grow  and  mature  Just  as  your  bodv 

K^'S^T*""'-  AS  li  grows 'iTIh^d^ 
r^.^h  ^  ^^  *"  outgoing  spirituality  that 
Indfo^e.""*  "^  ^'^""^  '°  *  ^'^"  °^  J^^tlce 

tfr^^f^^t.""/.'!^  '°  *  '^«  Of  revolution,  a 
llJt  f  "f^of  upheaval,  of  turbulence  in 
nariea.  la  the  Church  itself,  it  waa  thn 
Si^'.r^'"*  °'  -^"^^  ^I^-  that  h^  z^! 

P^^^J\  ™"  °^  *^  revolution,  in 
Pacem  i^Terrts  he  urged  every  Christian  to 
,  ,.Z  ^^^  of  light,  a  center  of  love  a 
I^Ihricir'r  ^^'  ^  fellow  r^en." 
t^-  ,^'^*"^*''  ^'-  reminded  us  at  the 
time  of  the  tragic  death  of  the  President 
that  we  could  beet  serve  hU  memory  by 
observing  "the  ralues  of  decency,  of  raTlon! 

^^^JL,^^""'^-  '^  ^°"°^"  ^or  Which  Jo^ 
i'ltzgerald  Kennedy  stood. 

T«f,?  we  have  two  men.  two  Johns,   one  a 
man  of  God.  one  a  man  of  the  peopleTyet 
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m.T  7^\'-  '^'^"^'ty  and  a  humanity  in  each 
man   that  made  both   of  them  dear   to  all 

tlSfthe^oIf''  *'^  ''  ^^^''  "^S  t^  ^ 
tnat  the  good  man  is  a  man  of  r,nrt  «.r,H  « 

man  of  the  people,  that  t^^ove  S^nrem 
braces  the  love  of  the  other 

Because  of  these  two  men,  and  because  of 
rore^rthff^'°'°1^  ""^  '*"'  revoluuon  your 
no"  ^ve  h  "d^^fn''^"  significance  it  would 
not  na\e  had  otherwise.  The  world  todav 
needs  men  liko  them.  It  doesn'rneed  ^u 
tion^  to  problems;   the  world  nee^^en  to 

Justice,    love,    peace,    recognition    of    the 

tT^uLT''  '"^"-  "'^  "'^^  o^  '^"o'fi! 

t  «  to  live  m  peace.  We  have  all  the  solu- 
tions we  need;  what  the  world  needs  n^  is 
to  be  powered  by  a  ChristUn  sense  o?^i^ 

t;ibuto""k'?  n^'  '""r  °'  ^'^  ^^°  «^  -- 

triDute.  The  likes  of  you,  because  vou  hqv,. 
already  indicated  your  wlliingne^  to  p^tc  f  ,? 
and  put  your  shoulder  to  the  v^e*l  ^^Ue 

nu^fnd^^'^'  "^"^  "P^'^  y°"  Tnew^fg! 
TuLt  -Hl^r  '^^Pon^blllty.  They  say  !n 
eiiect.    Here  I  am.  lise  me  " 

Your    parents   should    be    proud    tonight 
?our  b^^"^,"^  ^T  *  ^^^P^  o^  the  men 

i^7b'^^rt"a"7e"wn;o^v'e^*r  ■"  ^"^^ 

dedicated  youl/'ch^^^aL '^  tS^neTn 
^nslblimes,  being  "doe^'^o'^^^S^  °^ 
God  U)  quote  Saint  James.  Yes.  you  iuTt 
sit  back  and  enjoy  this  evening.  You  Te- 
serve  it  for  the  sacrifice  you  h^  ma^e  S,^ 
tripe  you  made  in  all  kinds  of  wwTher^o 
to  'let'r  J^'''  ,"^^  f  ^-^  ?ouVd";<J:^e^ 
Taki  i  ,  T^  ^^^  '*•*  '■^^ht  after  night 
Take  a  look  at  that  award  when  he  niclS^it 
up;  part  of  Ite  belongs  to  you  ^ 

And    the    moderators.      This    is    oertalniv 
yotir  night  too.     You  face  the  kldH^diy 

with  ThJ^"'^  ^'^'^  ^"«  "^  ^"^  time  to  ^ 
with  them  many  more  hours:   the  coach(» 
Skip  and  the  Glee  Club.  Pathen,  R^a^' 

ImUh'lTfh''  ,^^«^^«cs.  Fathers  KneyV^ 
t>mith   with  the  mualcal  tho  k^,,_.     , 

drilling  and  Patience  *Sd '  dedifatiol^^'loJ 
have  been  great  and  you  share  in  the  awards 
given  tonight,  too  ^  "le  awards 

This   wui   be  the  la«t  function   at  which 
all  Of  us  wui  be  together.     Graduation^  ^. 

^e^  fT'^wi^'^":."  '^"^  '^^  leave  and 
next   fall    wiU    find    some   members    of   thA 

faculty  re-assigned.  But.  thisTeThoSd  .,! 
take  with  us.  wherever  we  may  ro-  nrt^ 
lay-teacher,  student,  paren^^  sej^' 
frlends-we  all  share  in  tCco^onSlTy 
of  being  fellow  Christians.  We  are  iSt 
by  the  dignity  of  our  calling  to  Wl^^ne 
^n^'i::;^*^  "^  comple^e^oSSi,""^ 

rhls  Inspiration,  of  one  Christian  to  another 
th.^  basic  friendship  wUl  live  on  rea^f^om 

Someone  said  last  year  that  teaching  is  like 
t^^  t  ^^^'-    ^'^   "^^  ^e  months  Of 
u^L^^l^^  '^'  '""^  ^^«  ^e  hell.    Wen 
it  s  all  been  worth  whUe  U  we  can  feel  VhnV 
we  have  given  new  life  to  those  ^e  toL^Tt 
It  n.!^  1,T  "^  ^°"  '^  "  ^«*t  red  house 
but  ?rJ^^,f'  ^  """  Atonement  Fathers, 
wlfd  J^^  *^^  residence  of  Danle 

^^^''  '^■'^  ^^  '=  ""'d  that  Senator  Webster 
would  practice  his  .peeches  for  C^ngr^on 

the  grounds  Of  Carroll  High  School.    ^ToZ 
like  to  close  with  some  words  of  his  that  are 

S^^^^'J  f^"^  ^  ^"^^  °^<^^'o^  ^d  to  ^e 
students  of  Carroll: 

"If  we  work  upon  marble.  It  will  perish-  if 
on  brass,  time  will  efface  It;  If  we  rear 
temples  they  wUl  crumble  into  dust-  but  if 
rh  J^°I^^K  P*^  immortal  aiinds.  and  tobue 
^a^^  P«ncipl«..  with  the  just  fear  of 
God  and  love  of  our  fellow  men.  we  engrave 
on  those  tablets  sometblng  tixat  wlU  briehLn 
and  brighten  to  aJJ  eteralty  "  «>'-i8hten 
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Toward  Safe  Accidents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VTRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, an  aspect  of  our  troublesome  traf- 
fic safety  problem  Is  discussed  in  the 
May  19  editorial.  "Toward  'Safe  Acci- 
dents, carried  In  the  Charles  Town 
W.  Va.,  newspaper.  Spirit  of  Jefferson- 
Farmer's — Advocate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Toward  "S.'vrE  .'Vccidknts 


W«  at  this  new.spaper  have  been  watchiuR 

ZZJif"'  ^'."  ^'""^   ^^=  Congressional  in? 
vestlgatlons    Into    the    charges    of    one    Mr 

S^?.^  N^-der  against  the  automobile  In- 
dustry to  the  effect  that  American  automo- 
biles are  unsafe.  And  we  were  pleased  to  see 
^e  national  publicity  that  focused  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  last  week  mak! 
lag  an  emotional  pitch  in  the  Rose  Garden  for 
safer  cars  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
U^t  m  1965  50,000  lues  were  snuffed  ouTn 

fnH  fv,^^"^^"''-  ^°'^  ^'-  Nader's  charges 
and  the  Presidents  emotions  can  be  helpfu! 

about  this  great  national  scandal  But  we 
cannot  e.scape  the  feeling  that  the  lild^r 
charges  of  mechanical  and  structural  de- 
fn?t"h?r/?^  "^'^  President's  plea  evade  fac- 
mSiJ  n'"'^?'''?'"'^'  '"'  '""^  deplorable 
^^he^;,t  H  'vf-^'  ^"^^'''^  '"  highway  deaths 

ternart  fn   .h    ^'"'^  '^'  ^'^^'^''  ^^^  ^'^  coun- 
terpart m  the  factory  who  blandly  goes  on 
prcxluclng  bigger  and  more  poworfiU  c^s  for 
smaller  and  smaller  minds 
Mark    you    our   words   on    this:    when   the 

nr!fi!  ^'^'"'  "'"^  emphasis  in  its  advertising 
program  will  be  on  safetv.  And  this  is  pre? 
o^  PoT'lhV^"  new.=paper,  for  one,  L'ffafd 
or    For  the  emphasis  will  be  slanted  in  such 

ll^Ill.V.T.''''  P'^"^"=  '"^°  believing  tha^ 
that  thf  H  ^''*'"   ''^isned  in  such  a  way 

0?  all  res^/7'^f'''"  ""r'  ''''  "''^'  'rnp-sible 
"I  ail  results,     a  .<;afe  accident."     This  Is  so 

seiVM  from  forewarning  against  it      For  the 

coLe'ffTh  'T  '?"  ""'''■  "-  -"■  't  ele 
t^Tthf  *^^,.^^a^-*ns  boards,   that  will  pro- 
^t^the  public  against  the  weak  nut  at  the 

oJsZ^°t.?  ""'°'"°'^»e.  ^->th  its  emphasis 

VraZ: .  ^^^^^  instrument.  The  present 
^end  towards  having^he  manufacturer  place 
^i^  ^i^'y  features  Into  Ite  construction  il 
darr'T'tha.'?.''  ''  "^^°  danger^"°^'e 
SlntJ^  '^'  '^'"^^'"S  public  Will  be 
s/n!?  I  ^  ^  ^^"®«  °'  ^alse  security  Into  a 
^rb^'a'v'olrJf^"^"'  '"'^''^  ^"^  the  highway 
h^«d  t^  ^  !.*  *^^  ^''"*°^'  Perhaps.  I 
thTTm^  thousand  or  more  deaths  from  now 
t^e  tapact  Of  What  we  are  trying  to  say  X 
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District  of  Columbia  Tenants  Lose  Their 
Fears  and  Learn  To  Mobilize  for  Ac- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUES 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1966 

?qf^'\ff^^?^-    ^^-  Speaker,  the  May 
29th  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ries an  article  by  Mi-s.  Dorothy  Gilliam 
Which  captures  the  spirit  of  commS 
action  In  the  District's  antipoverty  pro- 
gram and  describes  how  Washington  citi- 
zens  can   meet   their   needs   for   better 
schools,  housing,  and  welfare  programs 
Commuiiity  action  activities  supported 
by  Federal  dollars  and  the  local^ 
munity  action  agency,  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization,  have  given  the  less 
fortunate   citizens   of  Washington   new 
nope  and  a  stronger  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  our  Nation's  Capital 

Community  action  is  reaUy  another 
name  for  democracy  in  action  and  I  com- 
mend Mrs.  Gilliam's  article,  with  its  val- 
uable insights,  to  my  colleagues- 
District  op  Columbia  Tenants  Lose  Their 
FEAR?  AND  Learn  To  Mobilize  for  Action 

(By  Dorothy  GlUiam) 
The  rumblings  started  early,     it  was  back 
la^t  summer,  and  needy-cltlzens'  organiza- 
tiorisstartwl  popping  up  in  offices  downtown 

dom   th^  thf'^^^''^*"''''  ^PP°l^ted  ofHclal- 
dom   that  things   weren't  all   right 

The  Capital  has  no  city  hall,  but  It  does 

have    the   District   BuUdlng,    and    someh^ 

rom  somewhere,  citizens  who  had  bTen  sT-' 
problei^.^"'  ^'^'^  ^^"^^  """""^  ^°^^^  ^th  their 
-^r'll  ^^"^''ty  sprang  from  a  nebulous 
cuTn.  '^r  tf"-ifyl°g  (to  public  officials),  ex-' 
citing  (to  the  citizens)  concept  that  has 
evolved  in  the  war  on  poverty.  The  povert^ 
people  call  It  community  action  P°'^'^y 

th^n'!.,,!*  ^  l^aPPening,  often,  because  of 
the  dollars  pumped  into  the  community  tr. 
the  ^!?^^,ff°vemment's  antl-^eny  U' 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuntly 

Poor    citizens    in    Washington    have    been 
awakening,  Joining  hands  aTd  voices  to  tr^ 

Z^h''''  '^P^'^'  ^'^  ^^*  t^^g«  changed 
Nine  days  ago,  tenants  of  the  Barry  Firm 
Public  Housing  Project  in  Southeas7wX 
Ington  noticed  a  car  that  had  been  Da^«i 
outside  their  homes  for  a  long  t?t^e^  ^ 
They  suspected  its  occupant  was  a  welfare 
inv-estigator,  a  symbol  of  official  haralkme™ 

t^,';Az^'  °^  '^^  "^  "^^^  ^  p"^"=  =- 

an^Uif^:?^-^LnTc^^--,--- 
police  to  arrest  him.  ^  "** 

Later,  these  same  citizens  started  olcket 
ing  the  Welfare  Department's  In^tiStloiL 

harassment"  by  Investlgatoii.  "IJamsi 

.Jl°7-  ^^^  P^*"*"^  ^^o**  tJaily  the  Alex- 


And  yesterday,  they  asked  whether  the 
Welfare  Department  Is  using  "a  new  form  of 

mcTet    sf^lr?''"-    ^-ycl>argedtha?one 
picket.  Shirley  Jones  of  1302  Stevens  rd    se 
has  been  told  she  owes  the  Department  $99 
because  her  husband  allegedly  s™dawa? 
from  work  six  years  ago.  .»•"««  ay 

"We  will  fight  for  her,"  the  group  said  in 
a  statement.  And  they  a^ked  City  offici  '-s 
once  again:   •"W'hlch  side  are  you  on- 

A   PUBLIC  DEBATE 

Their  actions  have  raised  evebrows  a'-j 
brought  on  healthy  public  debate  from  Dis- 
trict offices  to  Capitol  Hill.  Sen  Robert  C 
BVRO  ,D-W.  Va.,  has  complained  that  the 
welfare  recipients  are  harassing  the  welfare 
workers  and  has  called  on  the  Dlstrlcrc.  m! 
missioners  to  protect  the  employees 

Welfare  Director  Donald  Brewer  ha=  h^n 
to  declare  that  no  picket' wui'irp^unish:^ 
but  has  charged  that  the  United  Planning 
Orgamzatlon  is  stirring  up  troublell"! 
UPO  has  retorted  that  It  is  simply  encourac- 
co^mp^alnt^^^  "^""  -^''^^"^  -'voice  X^r 

are^^^nrorgTniz^e^.""  ^'^^  °"^>-  °-^  ^^^ 
Eleven  days  ago,  another  group  of  citizens 
these  at  the  Neighborhood  I^velopment  Co— ' 
ter  at  3308  14th  st  nw..  pleaded  w?th  pres  - 
dential  adviser  Charles  A.  Horsky  to  do  s^om  - 
thing  about  the  city's  welfare  rules 

Oil  May  10.  a  group  of  Cardozo  area  citizens 
attacked  the  UPO,  the  city's  antipoverty  c"! 
ordinator,  for  failing  to  name  a  Negro  to 
head  its  Manpower  Division. 

On  Feb.  26,  a  group  of  young  adults  and 
teenagers  from  Anacostla  sit  in  at  the  UPOs 
main  office  and,  in  effect,  forced  the  UPO  to 
oeonfeV  ^^"^"^^^^^^l^n  project  with  young 
people  as  community  organizers 

On  Nov.  29,  representatives  of  Lower 
Cardozo   block   clubs   organized   a   pep   rruv 

^recC  T  ''''Z'°  "PP^^'^^  Samuel '^ari 
director  of  operations. 

On  Nov.   1,  80  pickets,  organized  by  UPO 
workers,    marched    In    front    of   a   tenement 
house  where  two  families  were  evicted 
sanctioned  protests 

-Times  have  changed,  and  in  many  areas  it 
cha^7gi°ng^'^'  OEO^money  that  is  ioing^lh'e^ 

been    l^t°''f  ^^^^  '°™"  P^^"=  °"^^^^^^  ^^''^ 
been   bi.terly    critical    of   the   UPO     lust      s 

naton^,de,    some    city    officials    havibee'; 
noliv  H°'  "^^OEO-     They  say  the  citizens 
noisy  demonstrations  have   not   been   spon- 
taneous-that  they  have  been  "put  up  to  if- 
by  Government-financed  organizers 
The  thing  is,  the  officials  are  right 
The   poor  .citizens  have   been  chided   Into 
action  by  paid  organizers,  but  many  of  thesi 
organ  zers  are  poor  citizens  themselves.    And 
impetus"'  ''°°'  """''^   "^"^"^  welcomed   the 
The  poverty  program  has  but  poor  peop'e 
other^^^^'T""   ^""^   ^^   taught"^ them   and 

stancf^n^^^*  Neighborhood  House,  for  in-      * 

worke'„\°  rten*''^  °'  *''*'  P^**  neighborhood 
Tr?!!^  are  tenants  of  public  housing.  They 
are  men  and  women  who  earn  $80  a  week. 

THE   WOEKZE'S   BOLl 

Dlr^t  .m^,'*,!i^"°°  ^'  '^^^^  does  a  man 
picket  officialdom  as  an  antipoverty  worker 
and  when  as  an  aggrieved  citizen? 
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Ralph  Pertlg.  director  of  Southeast  House. 
draws  the  line  this  way:  Staffers  can  dem- 
onstrate only  on  their  own  time.  He  dis- 
courages them  from  speaking  out  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Neighborhood  Advisory  Board. 

•This  dual  role  thing  Is  a  real  problem," 
says  Joan  Cole,  hesid  of  the  UPOs  housing 
division.  "Sometimes  they  get  their  roles  as 
neighborhood  workers  confused  with  that  of 
tenant,  and  we  do  have  more  educating  to  do 
here." 

The  next  problem  is  whether  the  paid  staff 
Is  forcing  the  citizenry  further  than  the  citi- 
zens really  want  to  go — whether  it  is  more 
militant. 

Say  the  professional  poverty  workers: 

Poor  people  do  not  have  book  learning,  but 
they  have  a  kind  of  savvy  that  has  somehow 
permitted  them  to  exist  in  a  hostile  society. 
It  U  doubtful  that  they  would  blindly  follow 
organizers  IX  they  were  no  convinced  of  their 
cause. 

Joan  Cole  says  the  idea  that  the  paid  or- 
ganizers are  more  radicak  than  the  people  is 
"nonsense.  Poor  people  have  both  the  Intel- 
ligence/ and  the  guts  to  decide  what  they 
want  to  do,"  she  says. 

George  Holland,  in  charge  of  all  ten  tJPO 
neighborhood  centers,  agrees  with  Mrs.  Cole. 

Many  tenants  still  refuse  to  go  along,  but 
most  feel  they  are  not  being  dictated  to. 

Maria  Lefwltch,  a  Barry  Farm  tenant,  says 
the  organizers  "have  a  little  influence  over 
the  group,  but  not  that  much.  They  couldn't 
make  us  do  anything  we  didn't  want  to  do." 

BARST    rXBM    CLOSEUP 

A  close  look  at  what  Is  happening  at  Barry 
Farm,  one  of  the  most  changed  areas  of 
Washington.  Illuminates  the  whole  poverty 
program. 

Barry  Farm  Is  a  dilapidated.  Isolated  ftous- 
Ing  development  In  Anacosta.  It  is  between 
Summer  and  Wade  Roads  and  Plrth  Ster- 
ling Avenue.  Its  2600  tenants  live  In  442 
tinlts,  set  down  In  a  valley. 

The  buildings  are  of  dirty  white  brick  and 
have  black  slate  roofs.  The  project  loolts 
like  a  concentration  camp. 

Barry  Farm  has  no  public  bus  transporta- 
tion, no  traflic  lights,  no  laundromats,  no 
supermarkets.  Yet  It  has  those  2600  tenants, 
enough  people  to  fill  a  small  city. 

Those  people.  Just  five  or  six  months  ago, 
reflected  their  surroundings. 

"The  beat  way  to  get  along  here  Is  to  mind 
your  own  business,"  one  resident  told  a  re- 
porter last  year.  "People  will  rat  on  you  in 
a  minute  If  they  know  anything  about  you." 

"I  hate  this  place."  a  teenager  said,  spitting 
on  the  grassless  ground.  "They  named  it 
right.  That's  Just  what  this  place  Is — a 
farm!" 

The  transformation  of  Barry  F^rm  began 
after  the  UPO  gave  1162,000  to  Southeast 
Neighborhood  House  In  January,  1965. 
Southeast  House  Is  an  old.  established  wel- 
fare agency  that  Is  funded  partly  by  the 
United  Giver's  fund. 

The  people  who  ran  Southeast  Neighbor- 
hood House  quickly  realized  that,  while 
•  162,000  was  a  lot  of  money,  it  wasnt  enough 
to  solve  many  problems.  Staffers  were  trou- 
bled that  nothing  permanent  was  being  ac- 
complished. 

So  they  started  to  pick  some  targets,  with 
Barry  Farm  a  principal  one. 

OaCANTZXXS    PICKZO 

First,  six  "community  organizers"  were 
carefully  selected.  They  were  to  be  called 
the  Southeast  Target  Team  (SETT). 
Chosen  to  bead  It  was  Pharnal  Longus,  a 
young  man  who  grew  up  in  Washington's 
slums  and  who,  at  the  time,  was  working 
for  another  welfare  agency,  the  United 
Givers  Fund-supported  Family  and  Child 
Services. 

On  Jan.  3,  1966.  SETT  set  to  work,  one 
street  at  a  time.  In  Barry  Farm. 

The  slz  found  alienation,  anger,  com- 
placency, lethargy.  Nearly  two  of  every  three 
naldents  were  getting  public  assistance. 


The  ten.-uits  were  afraid  of  welfare  in- 
veetlpitors.  of  their  neighbors,  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Hou,<;!n5  Authority,  the  man- 
ager of  the  city's  40  public  housing  projects. 

The  six  organizers  started  knocking  on 
doors.  At  first,  they  were  Just  telling  resl- 
dents  about  the  poverty  program. 

They  quickly  learned  there  was  plenty  of 
rea-ton  for  ItHhar^y — many  of  the  residents 
haxl  not  even  heard  of  Uie  poverty  prc)gram. 
MaiiV  did  not  have  a  television  set  or  a  radio 
and  did  not  get  ne-wspapers. 

They  found  too.  that  some  of  the  p>eopIe 
had  lived  in  Barry  Farm  for  five  or  ten  years 
but  had  never  sjKjken  to  a  neighbor,  any 
neiijhbor. 

So  the  workers  started  "organizing."  They 
a.5ked  questions.  like  what  community  prob- 
lems aflect  you.  what  chances  would  you 
make  In  Barry  Farm,  how  would  you  go  about 
changing  things? 

They  contacted  about  half  the  2600  resi- 
dents. 

Most  of  all,  they  found  tenants  feeling 
powerless  to  do  anything.  They  did  have 
complaints,  though. 

THE   CRtEVANCES 

Lack  of  upkeep  of  the  project  w;t5  the  com- 
plaint most  often  made. 

While  the  team  t,ilked  to  adults.  Southeast 
staffer  Leroy  Washington  spent  two  months 
organizing  the  young  people— the  idle,  hos- 
tile Jobless  teenagers  and  young  adults. 

He  started  with  12  young  men  who  he  knew 
"hung  together." 

They  were  suspicious,  but  he  kept  talking. 
Finally  they  started  talking  too:  about  their 
problems — no  Jobs,  no  money,  no  recreation, 
no  hope. 

From  these  two  month.?  of  organizing  came 
a  250-membPr  youth  group  now  called  Rebels 
With  a  Cause 

That  the  youth  of  Barry  Farm  had  become 
organized  became  very,  very  clear  when 
Soulhe<i.«t  House  signed  a  new  contract  last 
January  with  UPO  The  contract  omitted 
one  item—pay  for  young  neighborhood  work- 
ers like  the  Rebels  With  a  Cause, 

The  Rebels  first  tried  to  get  some  results 
from  their  elders  the  adrtsers  to  Southeast 
Neighborhood  House     No  luck. 

So  the  youths  marched  on  UPO  headquar- 
ters. First  the  UPOs  tn.istees  again  rejected 
them.     But  the  Rebels  persisted. 

Finally,  on  April  6  th»y  were  granted  $15,- 
000  for  a  trial  run  of  90  days. 

B.vck  home  at  Barry  Farm,  people  were 
stunned. 

If  the  youngsters  could  do  it.  some  of  the 
older  people  reasoned,  maybe  we  can,  too. 

With  the  SETT  survey  completed,  mretlngs 
were  called  At  one.  20  or  30  scared,  skeptical 
people  showed  up. 

Many  of  them  shifted  uneasily  on  the  hard, 
wooden  seats  of  the  bapement  meeting  room 
as  the  target  team  enrouraered  them  to  think 
of  solution.?  to  their  prbolenas. 

.'Vt  one  p.>int.  the  .SCTT  staffers  sugerested 
they  could  even  buy  B.irry  Farm  from  the 
housing  authority,  and  run  It  themselves. 

But  the  ten,<i.ntB  weren't  that  far  along,  vet. 
Tliey  dldnt  want  to  swallow  a  whole"  loaf, 
they  wanted  a  bit*.  Tliey  wanted  to  Improve 
WTat  they  h:<d. 

They  wanted,  eventually,  a  supermarket,  a 
laundromat,  bus  tran.sportation. 

But  first  they  want<>d  better  maintenance, 
they  want*<l  nxlents  and  bugs  controlled, 
thev  wanted  outd<or  lighting. 

So.  with  strength  In  their  numbers  and  In 
the  S-Jutheost  Neieht>>rh'XKl  Hou.se  staff. 
they  set  out  to  tackle  oflicialdom. 

They  first  diticu.s^^ed  the  need  for  lighting 
with  two  .aides  of  Walter  W.ishlngton,  exeeu- 
tive  director  of  the  National  Capiui  Housing 
Authority. 

Court  lights  had  been  inst;i!led  several 
years  before,  but  youngsters  had  broken  the 
bulbs  so  many  times  that  the  management 
stopped  replacing  them. 

An  aide  Insulted  the  tenants  by  saying: 
"Barrj-  Farm  was  without  lights  for  almost 


20   ye.ars.     Why  should  they  be  Important 
now?'" 

AN    rNITIAL    SUCCESS 

So.  the  people  went  over  the  aide's  head  to 
W.ashington  himself, 

Washington  had  new  bulbs  burning  in  two 
days,  simply  by  supplying  the  tenants  ne;irest 
the  lights  with  bulbs  and  asking  them  to 
replace  broken  ones.  And  light  bulbs  firen't 
broken  so  of  t^n  any  more. 

With  the  success,  the  tenants  of  Barry 
F.arm,  who  now  were  calling  themselves  the 
Band  of  Angels,  were  really  ready  to  move. 

When  Washington  announced  that  $385,- 
000  would  be  spent  on  an  Improvement  proj- 
ect for  Barry  Farm,  they  didn't  accept  It 
gratefully. 

They  were  worried  that  the  money  would 
be  spent  for  the  outside,  and  they  wanted 
interior  repairs. 

Lillian  Wright,  chairman  of  the  Band  ot 
Angels,  complained  that  the  renovations  hsd 
been  projected  without  consulting  the  ten- 
ants' "needs,  wants  or  opinions." 

Mrs.  Wright's  efforts  to  see  Washington  in 
his  office  were  rebuffed  by  a  NCHA  secretary, 
she  said. 

What  to  do?  The  tenants  already  know, 
from  the  light  bulb  incident,  that  the  only 
way  to  get   things  done  was  at  the  top. 

Longus's  team  told  them  they  could  do 
one  of  three  things:  call  a  press  conference 
and  tell  the  whole  city  how  they  felt;  try 
Walter  Washington  again,  or  forget  the  whole 
thing. 

They  called  a  press  conference  Feb.  26.  To 
their  surprise,  four  newsp.apers  sent  repre- 
sentatives, and  all  four  published  stories. 

When  Washington  was  called  by  a  reportw 
to  get  his  side  of  the  story,  he  moved  In 
quickly. 

He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Band 
of  Angels,  but  he  would  be  "delighted  to 
meet  with  them"  and  right  away. 

That  Sunday,  he  showed  up  at  the  Farm 
with  his  top  staff. 

But  the  Angels  thought  they  smelled  » 
rat  and  picketed  the  meeting.  They  were 
resentful  of  the  secretary's  rudeness  and 
said  they  wanted  to  see  Washington  down- 
town. 

The  incident  split  the  community.  "Pub- 
licity seekers,"  some  tenants  spat  at  tlie 
Band  of  Angels. 

So  the  target  team  suggested  that  the 
Tenant  Council,  defunct  for  years,  be  react- 
vated,  with  the  Band  of  Angels  a  part  of  it 

Prom  this  grew  the  recently  formed  dty- 
wide  Tenant  Association.  Twenty  of  tlM 
city's  40  housing  projects  are  represented. 

The  Association  has  held  two  heated  meet- 
ings with  Washington,  at  which  members  Is- 
sued demands,  booed  and  catcalled. 

Residents  of  public  housing  Insist  th«t 
their  target  Is  not  W.alter  Washington,  but 
raUier  bad  public  housing.  "He  responded 
real  nice  to  us,"  one  resident  explained.  1 
don't  think  he  knew  a  lot  of  things  were 
going  on." 

Washington  has  stressed  new  and  mon 
buildings  .since  he  has  headed  the  pubUc 
housing  program,  and  his  awareness  of  the 
need  for  services  can  be  seen  at  Garfield 
Terrace,  where  he  hired  a  full-time  socUl 
worker. 

But  Barry  Farm  was  in  disreixxlr  and  the 
responsibility   was   Washington's. 

Partly  in  response  to  what  he  felt  wen 
Just  demands,  he  hired  a  special  consultsnt, 
a  skilled,  veteran  commtmity  organizer  wtm 
now  is  making  the  rounds  of  "the  apartment!, 
organizing  tenants  along  less  militant  lluei 

REACTION     DIFFERS 

Some  tenants  have  applauded  the  hliliif 
of  an  organizer  by  the  official  agency;  atbm 
say  the  action  has  divided  the  tenants,  p^^ 
ting  neighbor  against  neighbor, 

Washington's  organizer  insists  that  any 
improvements  must  be  a  Joint  affair  betwee« 
tenants  and  agency.  He  says  member*  «* 
the  tenants'  union  have  tried  to  break  sp 
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his  meetings  and  opposed  his  program  of  fix- 
ing up  the  project. 

"We're  after  the  same  thing— a  better 
community,"  says  Longus,  the  poverty  pro- 
gram organizer.  "We  are  attacking  the 
causes  and  encouraging  the  poor  people  to 
change  things  themseivee.  This  new  move 
by  management  is  trying  to  attack  the 
symptoms." 

In  all  of  this,  Barry  Farm  Is  growing;  it  has 
become  a  vital,  concerned  community 

Its  people  are  learning  how  to  get  things 
done,  from  getting  some  light  bulbs  replaced 
to  getting  an  organizer  assigned  to  them  by 
olflcials.  ' 

One  case  made  clear  Uielr  growing  readi- 
ness to  confront  authority. 

The  tenants  picketed  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment's  Inspections   office    and    intentionally 
blocked   the  door.     The   police  arrested  one 
community  organizer.  Phil  Perkins 
The  whole  group  decided  to  be  arrested. 
But  Southeast  Neighborhood  House  Dlrec- 
,„^'^  ^^'^'   --enowned   as   a  militant 
walked  up  and  advised  them  that  it  didn't 
make  sense  for  them  to  get  arrested  "Just  to 
go  to  the  precinct  and  pay  jio  " 

Later,  Maria  Lefwlch,  by  now  an  official  of 
the   Tenant   Council,    said,    "Ralph's   saying 

b^^u^^^   ^'   ''  '^'"'  '"'  '"'""   ^V'^   ^ 

ene^1tn*f  't}^"'^  P^rtig's  moderating  influ- 
ence split  the  group. 

rERTIC    HAS    DOUIJTS 
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Fertlg.  who  has  been  arrested  in  civil  rights 

fZ,°  tH""f  "!^'  '"  ^""^  ^°"^^'  '^^J^  1^«  e^ierged 
^    from  the  incident  as  a  "ratflnk  " 

..J»**t'"'f.*''  '"^  ^*'*^  advice,"  he  says  now 
Jf»I^^  they  needed  Just  the  experienceTf 
gtting   arrested    for   a   cause   they   believed 

The   irony   of   the   Incident   Is    that   these 

le^  l^rJ^^  P'^P'"  *'^°'  J"^'  months  ago, 
were  afraid  to  even  speak  to  their  neighl^rs 

^tTng,'"*"'  "^  '"'"^  *  communlty^acuon 

cJ^'ih.^^^y.  T"^  beginning  to  be  more  radi- 
cal than  their  mentors. 

Barry  Farm  is  still  a  slum.    It  still  has  no 

buses,  no  traffic  lights,  no  laundromat  and 

no^^permarkets.     But   it  does   have   light 

m^hi  ''h  "■  '^.*"  '^"^  ^'^'^  residents  have  a  say 

rtaiil,,      "^'^"'''^'''"^  th'**  concerns  their 

wh  eh  r'^';^  .^"-^  ^■'^^■^  =^"  ^^-^""e  through 
which  to  act  in  their  own  behalf 

And  It  feels  good,  they  say 

•T  Just  felt  wonderful  walking  in  front  of 
Oalvln/s  house,  a  Barry  Farm  tenant^m  of 
her  &-st  picketing  experience.  "Jt  was  like 
I've   eltH  ^^  '^'  "P-    "  ^^  "'^e  '^othlS 

^!«  ^J^^  v.?  "^  ''""'"'■     I  W'-^  saying 
ihls  la  wrong.'"  /'"b. 

Barry  Farm  will  never  be  the  same. 


Goals  of  the  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CUIBORNE  PELL 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  8,  1966 

Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President,  I  a^kunani- 
moi^  consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 

Cal  f«n?  T^""  ^"  ^'^^^^^  ^y  -Joseph  A. 
caiifano,  Jr.,  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  which  he  gave  at  the  an- 
nual luncheon  of  the  Thomas  More  So- 

Sc^altrntT"^^^^"^-^^-- 

Although  I  wa.s  not  able  to  attend  this 

'luncheon,  a  member  of  my  staff  did  so 


and    brought   Mr,    Califano's    excellent 
speech  to  my  attention. 

I  beUeve  Mr.  Califano's  address  about 
the  goals  of  the  Great  Society  clearly 
delineates  the  breadth  of  purpose  and 
high-level   motivation    which    this    ad- 
ministration exemplifies.    I  a^k  that  this 
forthright  speech  be  inserted  Into  the 
Record   because  I   believe  it   would   be 
worthwhile  for  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  read  it  and  cogitate  over  it 
lor  the  only  way  we  can   achieve   the 
goals  of  the  Great  Society  Is  to  work  in 
coiicert  with  the  administration  in  this 
endeavor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BT    JOSEPH    A.    CaLIFANO.    Jp.       PPrciAL 
ASSISTANT    TO    THI    PRESIDENT.    BetORE    THE 

THOMAS  MORE  Socirrr  OF  AmericTann™^ 

LrNCHEON,  AT  THE  NATIONAL  LAWyrR.S  CLt- 

Washington,  D.C,  Mat  19,  1966 

So^f»fl"''K^*l°1*°  address  the  Tliomas  More 

Society  about  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society 

On.?    ^°^^''«°=t    irresistible    temptat  on 

One  is  readily  tempted  to  deliver  a  talk  on 

the  topic  Of  "Utopia  and  the  Great  Soc  ety  " 

I  have  decided   to  resist  that  temptation 

I  have  no  desire  to  read   a  headline  in  to-' 

morrow's  newspapers  stating:   "WhUe  House 

Aide  Says  Great  Society  is  Utopia" 

I  have  even  less  desire  to  read  that  "White 

wm""?  ^^^'^  °''^^  society  is  no  Utop  a^ 

Without  creating   that   particular   difem- 

nia,   however,   l  would   hke   to  Invoke  some 

wo°rk'andfb°"'  ^."'"'^  ^°^^'«  '^-^  icnoS^' 

Thorn,     t   ''?'■'''  °^  ^^^  °^«at  Socletv. 
tr.^^.,  5*°'^"  ^^P"»  ^  P^^rt  Of  a  long 

cleu^  Which  r"''^   °''    '^«^'    political    so! 
publTc.  ^^"^  "^"^  ^^°^  ^'^'^  ^^^  Re- 

uin*f°rtaL''wh^'^>;  ?',  '"^'"^  '^^"''^'  'ponies 
upon  a  state  which  Is  in  belne    rathor  fv,o« 

Repubir'^^  °' '^^■^'°P'"^'^"  ^^ '^"'^to'^ 
Svedidfa°''  ^"'^'^^  '''"  ^'°P'^  ««  - 
All  the  Ideal  societies  of  the  past— all  the 
moplas-had  one  common  ch^r^t^Ltfc 
^ey  were  all  static  societiee.  They  did  not 
Change.  Change  might  be  necessary  at  fi«t 
to  achieve  the  ideal.  But  once  the  ide^  S 
been^achleved,  time  Itself  virtually  earned 

perteSl'ln':^^^^^-  "'^''^^^'"^  '^  ">  ^  ^'^^  ot 
There    are    54    Identical    city-states     "r1i 
spacious  and  magnificent.  Identic^  m  lal 
guage,  traditions,  customs  and  la^" 

^o  city  has  any  desire  to  extend  Its  ter- 
ritories for  they  consider  themselves  m  the 
te^nants  rather  than  the  master  of  wha"the; 

plfn'muT  ^''  '"'^'^'^  '''"'  '"^^'<=^'  <=«^«  '« 
.n^u  m°'"r  '^  ^^"^  ^""  employment,  but  each 

u  be:;?uuer°'-""  ^^^  ""^^  ^-  -^^"^^ 

nrJ°J«"''  ^^  noa-exlstent,  ond  leisure  houm 
^7.ng"rerrrio^^  ^^°""^"-  --^  -^--IgT 
^.^^l.^^^f  inhabitants  are  motivated  onlv  bv 
fr^unf^^wV''^^'^^  P"^^^'  ^'"^'"-'  --^c^ 
In  short,  the  old  are  respected  and  secure 
The  young  are  healthy  and  educated      T^e 

and    JuBt,     Complete    harmony    reiiniB    su 
preme.  and  there  is  no  need  for  changf^ 

The  Utopias  have  passed  beyond  prowess 
^vf7  t!;?J'«y°nd  change,  because  they^a^e 
actdeved  Perfection.  The  city  of  Man  h^I! 
very  nearly-become  the  City  of  God 

tJi^"  "  "J  ^"^  ^'  ^^''^  '^"t  achieved  per- 
f^«^^  '^**  .''•''*  ^"  *°  ^^^  world.     P^r- 
on^h"^'"  ""*  *'"^*^«  ^oal  Which  man 
^tf^  ^^  '"*^''  ^'^^  '^ev"  quite  attain 
Kach  change  that  brings  us  a  step  closer  to 
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whfeh^'^'ir  fu^'  *^  "'^"P'  ^""^  problems 
^fficultTnH  '^'  '•^"^^inlng  steps  ever  more 
oiiiicult  and  ever  more  challenging 

sci>nt%'e  7'',^*^ge-^ocial,  economic,  and 
«,e  w.r?rlJ^''  °''^*  significant  factor  In 
the  world  today.     Change  has  always  be,  -. 

t?ll  th ^""^  °^  """  ^""^^  condition.  But 
today  the  pace  of  change  is  startlinK  The 
prosp^t  is  that  its  pace  will  becomf  faJt  r 
and  faster  affecting  every  part  of  life  T^ 
^111    allect    personal    values,    morality     anc 

remoL  from-.VT  ',^'"«''  "*^'^  ^'^  °^°"^ 
remote    from    technology.     So    swift    i>>    t>,» 

u'S"?'   "^t^  ^  °-  co^eTtatol  ^u 
It.  trying  to  make  sense  out  of  change  mav 
suon  come  to  be  our  basic  industrv  ^ 

0M^p"eder.',%'^'?^"''''  '■^'^  '^''^^^^  i«"e»ce  In 
Oi.  Federal  System— in  the  cltv  in  the  state 
and  in  the  NaUonal  Government  ^e  pro! 
^  ams  of  the  Great  Society  are  respon^ve 
lo     changing    conditions.     They    constitute 

in  he.ilih.  in  economic  opportunity,  in  man's 
attempt  to  control   his  environment 

Yet.    the   Great   Society   programs   of   last 
•ear  have  barely  been  signed  mtoiaw  before 

u.lUT'  l^^  P'o^^'"-  "*  l°to  new  adv-en 
tures  to  rebuild  cities,  clean  rivers,   elim". 
•n.ito  poverty,  reduce  crime 

In  this  dynamic  atmosphere,  ever-chane- 
l.'g  programs  must  not  only  be  admin^ster^ 
umZ!'-  ,  ^"'^  administration  must  ta^ 
full  advantage  of  the  inventive  genius  the 
Constitution  was  designed  to  foeter  With 
constantly  increasing  Tnvol^m^\"of  gov- 
ernment at  every  level,  the  object  of  ti^I 
Great  Society  Is  to  provide  each  American 

a  'u;"t;rh,\'^"  ^^^^  ^^^  oppoJ^^T^ 

att.un  the  highest  level  of  human  and  spir- 
it uul   development   of  which    he   is   canab le 

Cchle  e'tr"T.°'  '""^  «^^*  Sc^letv'^fs  to 
^..nt  I  ^"'^  ^'^  ^"^  environment  of  con- 
stant and  rapid  change 

It  is  precisely  this  problem  to  which  the 
Administration  addressee  Itself  when  we 
Mode's  Ut^nir'tr  ^^'^-^"«-"    Pofe^en  Tn 

cr^weS^s.sran°^  ru^c^  r. 
o7L°sr  f^re^r  "  -'-'  ----- 

llm?[  nf^tS"^^'^'"'  ^^  'i^^^i^  the  extent  and 
W^ne  L^  '^^'^!'"*'  "°'«  >°  general  welfare 
Sied  thTn^'h'  ^  ^^'"^rkabl^but  lltUe 
n«H^^  "T^  ^  happened.  Federal  particl- 
fsm'"  t^r^t^r"^^  *^^  ■■'cooperative  federa  - 
Ism  that  launched  and  guided  the  welfare 
programs  of  Franklin  IWvelt-help^  to 

Z^L'"^?  ^°^  '°^^'  govemments^l^iv? 
Now  the  steam  has  gone  out  of   the  olri 

the  89Th  cL  '^'  /^*  «<=compl,shLenL°11 
confined    tTT  '"T^'^^re  legislation  have 

la^^^^  "a-tlo^n^r  accTt^'t^-r 
g^e^^elf^a^^    ^^^'^    ^^    P-^-lrg'^  tte 

rr^'^U'^^J'^'"  accompUshmente  of  the  89th 
Congress  have  brought  new  problems 
We  s'e  now  embarking  upon  the  ?reat  -id 

cTtToraf  a^rr'5"^  ^^'^^'•^^^^"^'-"  edu-' 
cation  at  all  levels,  to  mass  transporutio-i 
Uon'^t^"^'  ^^^•^'''P^^"t,  to  urban  r^IbU  ta- 
tlon^  to  a  concerted  war  on  povertv  to  tlVe 
purification  of  our  waters  and  atmosphere 
U.  beautiflcatlon  of  our  natural  envSv"?" 
th»  rT,":?  '^^'  "^"^^  fundamental  right  of 
TctoT^^ll^r'  '^'"""  '"  "  ctemocra:/  'tl^e' 
As  we  do  so,  we  di.scover  that  an  even  more 
remarkable  thing  has  happened  Now  That 
we  acknowledge  that  national  respon^b  tv 
in  every  sphere,  we  find  that  Pedfra"  power 

it  works  through  states,  clUes,  local  insiitu 
t.ons  and  private  citizens.     We  a«  em^r  p^ 

levella^  "^tT'^,"'^  '^°'^«  gover^'S 
itlfi  ,^  ^^  private  InstltuUons  and  m 
dividual  citizens.  It  U  an  era  In^lch  f^^. 
eral  laws  and  funds  fall  to  achieve  theirVui! 
Potential  without  a  vast  a«-ay  of  action;" 
all  levels-action  which  we  do  not  yet  full v 
perceive  or  wholly  comprehend  ^  ^ 
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Thli,  nothing  less,  Is  the  scAJe  of  the  po- 
litical and  organizational  problem  we  face, 
aa  our  nation  mov«s  Into  the  decisive  decades 
ahead. 

It  la  the  n««d  for  our  political  InsUutlons 
and  forces  to  adapt  to  relenUess  and  elec- 
tric change.  It  is  the  problem  of  a  new.  cre- 
ative federalism. 

The  problem  has  many  facets : 
First,  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
alike  are  now  determined  to  deal  with  a  host 
of  public  needs  In  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment. Most  of  the  needs  behind  such 
laws  cut  acroM  eetablished  governmental 
boundaries.  They  cannot  be  met  by  single 
Jurisdictions,  acting  alone. 

Air  and  water  pollution  are  prime  examples. 
The  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  that  flows 
In  our  rivers  know  no  local  and  state  bound- 
ary llnea.  Mass  transportation — with  com- 
muters moving  in  and  out  of  central  cities, 
and.  In  many  cases,  across  different  state 
lines — is  another  example. 

Second,  no  two  public  needs  call  for  the 
■ome  groupings  of  governments.  These  needs. 
and  others  of  the  sort,  demand  ccwicerted 
action  by  numerous  Jurisdictions  which  dif- 
fer, markedly,  from  case  to  case.  For  Instance, 
the  State  and  local  units  which  must  Join 
together  in  the  case  of  air  or  water  pollution 
may  not  fit  the  needs  of  transportation. 
urban  development  or  law  enforcement. 

Third,  these  pubUc  needs  require  contribu- 
tions from  all  levels  of  government — Fed- 
eral. stat«  and  local.  The  costs  Involved  and 
the  technical,  human,  and  sclentflc  resources 
that  must  be  marshalled  combine  to  levy 
staggering  requirements  on  our  society.  As 
Prealdent  Johnson  otwerved  last  wAk  at 
Princeton. 

"Over  the  next  five  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment [alone]  will  need  30.00  more  scien- 
tists pnd  engineers  and  6.000  more  specialists 
In  health,  technology  and  education." 

But  local  conditions  vary  so  much,  and 
local  parUclpatlon  is  so  critical  that  cities. 
iowns.  and  countries  must  not  abdicate  their 
functions.  If  these  are  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Government — Just  think  of  the 
problems  for  states  or  cities. 

Fourth,  not  governments  alone  but  pri- 
vate citizens — as  groups  and  as  individuals — 
have  active  roles  to  play  in  meeting  many 
of  Our  urgent  needs.  Our  poverty  pro- 
grams, our  mass  transit  and  pollution  pro- 
grams, our  supersonic  transport  and  commu- 
nlcaUon  aateihte  programs,  show  our  new 
dependence  on  a  participating  private 
citizenry. 

Yet,  all  too  often  there  are  no  precedents 
for  citizens  to  follow,  whether  as  neighbors. 
imlon  leaders  or  corporation  managers — no 
organizations  in  the  field,  no  structures  to 
guide  their  necessary  efforts.  Here,  for  the 
most  part,  we  must  rely  en  the  spirit  of  in- 
novation. 

Fifth,  within  the  Federal  Government  It- 
self, the  public  needs  for  which  we  now  pro- 
vide, spill  over  the  dividing  lines  and  rectan- 
gular boxes  of  organization  charts— both  in 
the  traditional  Executive  departments  and  in 
the  committees  of  the  Congress.  They  in- 
volve hundreds  of  separate  authorizations 
under  law.  They  engage  scores  of  oper.itlng 
agencies  with  their  own  intra-departnicntal 
bureaucracies.  These  needs  no  more  respect 
the  Jurisdictions  of  Federal  departments  than 
they  do  local  or  state  governments,  for  the 
needs  are  functional.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  find  new  ways  to  pool  Its  talents 
and  resources — In  Washington  and  in  the 
field — in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the 
■cope  of  the  final  decades  of  the  T\*entieth 
Century. 

These  five  points  suggest  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  creative  Federalism  and  the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  it  to  fruition. 

Historically,  the  Federal  system  was  In- 
'*nt«<l  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
•■  a  check  against  abuse  of  centralized 
power.    It  balanced  Federal  and  Stote  gov- 
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errunents  against  each  other  by  providing 
each  a  measure  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 
While  certain  activities  were  mingled  de- 
liberately, each  level  of  Ooverrunent  was 
meant  to  guard  its  own  prerogatives  against 
the  other. 

But  this  historic  Federalism  no  longer 
meets  modern  conditions.  The  new  "crea- 
tive Federalism"  requires. 

Joint  action  by  all  levels  of  government 
on  common  problems  that  cannot  be  solved 
by  anyone  alone. 

Joint  action  at  the  local  level  through 
groups  of  govarnmenwl  uiiiWi— and  of  citi- 
zens as  well-  which  differ  sharply  from  prob- 
lem to  problem. 

In  the  Great  .Society.  It  Is  precisely  this 
Joint  action,  and  not  Jealously  guarded 
Jurisdiction,  which  preserves  the  checks  a 
Federal  system  .siiould  provide.  In  the  Great 
Society.  CO  nne  governmental  level  acts,  or 
«in  act  effectively  alone.  '■ToRcthemes.s" 
becomes  our  guarantee  of  balance  under  the 
Constitution. 

If  we  are  to  work  toward  such  a  new,  cre- 
ative Federalism  we  must  first  discard  a  num- 
ber of  st,T!e  notions.  To  mold  the  institu- 
tions of  creative  Federalism,  we  must  stretch 
our  minris  in  a  herculean  lntc!;ectual.  organ- 
izational, and.  above  all,  political  effort. 
We  murt  abandon  many  notions  that  have 
guided  conrervatives  bureaucracies  at  all 
levels  of  government  for  a  generation: 

The  notion  that  the  issue  is  states'  rights — 
when  the  l.^sue  is  states'  responsibilities. 

The  notion  that  cities  or  counties  are  self- 
sufficient  political  entities — when  the  preat 
problems  of  crime  and  transportation,  of  nu- 
trition and  education  know  no  artiiicial 
boundarifs  in  a  mobile  socletv. 

The  notion  that  free  enterprise  requires  a 
wall  of  separation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  business  and  labor — when  fed- 
eral partnerships  are  essential  to  nourish  and 
sustain  our  economic  system. 

The  notion  that  obsolete  programs  must 
be  continued  for  their  own  sake— when  they 
have  been  supplanted  by  broader,  more  ef- 
fective and  less  costly  programs. 

The  notion  that  there  is  some  one.  single 
government  inpfituilon  that  will  solve  all 
problems-- when  we  require  many  Institu- 
tion.-!, as  vers.itile  as  the  problems  are  varied. 
The  notion  that  we  cannot  afford  to  at- 
tack poverty  head  on.  to  rebuild  our  cities 
to  clean  our  rivers  and  our  air— when  we  are 
such  an  a;T!ue:it  society  that  our  $112  blHion 
dollar  budirtn  for  1967  is  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  our  Gross  National  Product  than  It 
has  been  m  all  but  one  of  the  last  16  ve;u-<: 
since  1951. 

T!ie  principle  that  Federal  Involvemer.t  In 
poverty,  in  employment.  In  education  and  In 
medicare  somehow  diminishes  individual 
freedom  and  initiative— when  economic  .se- 
curity, got<l  health,  and  education  on  the 
ability  to  learn  rather  than  ability  to  pay 
enhance  each  Individuals  opportunity  to 
achieve  his  hlghe!=t  level  of  human  and  spir- 
itu.il  development. 

With  what  do  we  replace  those  outworn 
ideas?  How  do  we  shed  old  prerogatives? 
How  do  we  proceed  through  shared  author- 
ity and  Joint  responsibility,  without  doom- 
ing ourselves  to  poor  administration  wrste 
confu.«ion.  ine.Tecttveness.  and  most'  of  all 
le':.';e!ung  of  individual  freedom? 

This    is    the   heart   of   the   problem.     This 

is  the  problem — as  wcll^^s  the  opportunity 

of  which  President  Johnson  spoke    wlien  he 
said : 

■■day  tlirough  a  creative  and  crK>peratfve 
p.artnership  of  all  private  intere.sts  and  all 
branches  of  Government  -a  creative  federal- 
ism—c<in  our  economic  and  socii!  objectives 
be  attained." 

The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
President  alone.  For  the  President  cannot 
be  the  Mayor  of  every  city,  or  the  Governor 
of  every  State.  He  cannot  be  the  Ctialr- 
maa  of  every  Board  or  the  President  of  every 


union.  Nor  can  Secretary  Gardner  be  the 
head  of  every  school  board,  any  more  than 
the  Surgeon  General  can  be  the  head  of  every 
health  district. 

Governors  must  govern  their  states,  and 
Mayors  their  cities.  For  these  elected  offi- 
cials— no  less  the  President — are  the  bul- 
warks of  our  constitutional  system.  But 
they  must  recognize  that  some  of  their  most 
critical  problems  today  transcend  artificial 
boundaries  written  by  Pilgrims  in  New  Eng- 
land or  Pioneers  in  the  West. 

For  our  part,  the  Federal  Government 
must  get  its  own  house  In  order.  It  must 
encourage  the  establL^hment  of  local  and 
regional  institutions  essential  for  effective 
resolution  of  our  pressing  problems. 
This,  the  President  has  sought  to  do. 
At  the  Federal  level,  the  President  has  al- 
rracly  begun  to  organi::e  the  Government 
functionally. 

He  has  proposed,  and  the  Congress  has 
established,  a  Department  of  .Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

He  has  proposed  and  the  Congress  Is  now 
considering  a  Department  of  Transportation. 
He  is  focusing  the  problem  of  water  pollu- 
tion in  the  Department  which  handles  all 
other  water  resource  and  planning  prob- 
lems. He  has  brought  the  Civil  Righte 
effort  of  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  President  has  also  begun  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  problem-oriented  local  and 
regional  institutions. 

He  has  proposed  to  the  Congress  a  Com- 
munity Development  District  Bill,  whereby 
.several  counties  In  rural  areas  can  band  to- 
gether, rite  above  their  county  lines,  and  pool 
their  common  human  and  material  resources 
to  provide  services  at  a  level  never  before 
known  in  rural  America.  In  President  John- 
son's words: 

"Our  purpose  Is  to  demonstrate  how  a 
common  effort  can  provide  the  needed  district 
vocational  school  In  one  county,  the  hospital 
in  another,  the  police  training  in  a  third,  in- 
dustry for  an  adequate  library  in  a  fourth. 
This  effort  can  avoid  the  waj=te  of  duplica- 
tion— or  worse  still,  the  total  lack  of  sucli 
facilities  or  services  becauie  of  a  failure  to 
pool  common  resources." 

The  President  has  proposed  the  Clean 
Rivers  Bill  to  attack  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion on  a  scale  never  before  attempted,  to 
clean  the  entire  river,  from  source  to  moutlj, 
through  union  of  state,  city  and  county 
along  the  river.  For  one  part  of  a  river  can- 
not be  cleaned  any  more  than  one  part  of 
a  blood.itre.am  can  be  cured  of  leukemia. 

The  President  has  proposed  mass  transit 
programs  and  urban  planning  programs  that 
recognize  the  mobility  of  the  worker  in  and 
around  the  American  city  and. the  fact  that 
city  center  can  no  longer  ignore  its  suburbs, 
whether  within  or  without  the  city  limits, 
whether  within  or  without  the  same  state. 

The  President  has  recognia'd  that  deep 
Fedrral  invohcrner.t  and  supn.jrt  may  bo  es- 
sential for  the  d3velopmeiit  of  individual 
freedom  and  tlie  nourlahniont  of  free  enter- 
prise. From  Project  Head-SUart  to  Project 
ComSat,  the  Federal  programs  are  designed 
tcj  preserve  our  traditional  values.  The  need 
of  a  lielping  hand  for  the  poverty  stricken 
f-jur-year  old  to  become  a  useful  citi?cn  is 
i.o  le.^^^s  enormous  than  the  need  of  a  billion 
dollars  for  an  AT&T  or  a  Boeing  or  a  Lock- 
heed to  develop  a  Conununlcations  Satellite 
or  a  Supersonic  Trat?;  port. 

There  are  by  no  means  the  ansT*'ers  to  all 
of  our  problems.  They  are  not  even— to 
paraplu-ase  Churchill— the  "end  of  the  be- 
ginning." They  are  the  first  steps  on  the 
road  to  creative  federalism.  Tliey  show  that 
under  the  enduring  shelter  of  oiir  Constitu- 
tion, there  Is  ample  room  for  the  political 
Ingenuity  essential  to  meet  the  challenge* 
of  tomorrow. 

But  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the 
answers.     For   we   cannot   know    what   th* 
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futm-e  holds  for  us— how  many  charges  will 
take  phace  In  sclenc*.  in  houslng^^^t^ 
port.tUon,  in  education. 

Even  now,  as  I  speak,  two  American  astro- 
nauts are  preparing  to  circle  the  planet  It 
is  a  reminder  that.  In  Just  a  few  short  years 
the  world  Will  be  very  different  froni  the 
world  we  know  today. 

The  unrelenting,  swift  pace  of  change  Is 
upro..tlng  Old  ways  and  placing  new  demands 
on  aJ!  of  us— in  every  sector  of  the  economv 
in  every  walk  of  life,  and  In  every  branch  6f 
the  Government. 

th^!!f^ !''''"  '''^'''^-  "^"^  ''^  ""^'^"y  pqw-'J  to 

the  challenge  of  the  sudden  new  world  that 
confronts  us?" 

It  f.eem-s  to  me  that  the  .answer  was  given 
ba^ck  in  1835,  by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville    who 

"[The  Americans]  have  all  a  lively  faith 
in  the  perfect  ability  of  man.  they  Judge  that 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  must  necessarllv 
be  advantageous,  and  the  consequences  of 
Ignorance  fatal;  they  all  consider  society  as 
a  bc<Jy  In  a  state  of  improvement,  humanity 
as  a  changing  scene,  in  which  nothing  is,  or 
tw  I,.  .  •  P«""an^"t;  and  they  admit 
that  what  appears  to  them  todav  to  be  good 
may  be  superseded  by  something  better 
tomorrow."  ^     "^\.vci 
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The  Merchant  Marine  Academy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  8,  1966 

B.*^'",;  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  role  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rtoe  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  NY  Is 
often  overlooked.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause we  have  overlooked  the  role  of 
the  merchant  marine  itself  over  the  oast 

le^el  ^""'^^   °  ^  '^^"gerously  low 

serTir^  T/^^^""}  ^^""^  Academy  has 
Inr^^l^  '^^""^'■^  '''^"-  Graduates  are 
so  much  in  demand  now  that  the  Acad- 
emy actually  advanced  gi-aduation  date 

^l  ,^  '"^"^^^  s°  that  the  new  officers 
could  get  on  the  job.  ""icers 

ri3^^  chairman  of  our  Merchant  Ma- 
nne     and     Fisheries     Committee,     the 

Zt^f  the  graduates  recently  at  the 
28th  graduation  ceremonies 

kLWI^^^^  th^  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  2  reporting  on 
the  graduation  be  reproduced  here 
Good    Posts    Await    Kings    Point     Grads- 

(By  John  P.  Callahan) 

S3"'" -"-""-»"<«'£ 

toe  ^nn      ^. '"  °'"'"'^''  ''"^^^  aboard  mTny  if 
the  nations  undermanned  merchant  ships 

moT^  than'^i^^'no^'^'   '"^'^^^''^S   overtime,   is 

JoaiJ  ^d  !l.fr\l-nTs'^rf!rj-l  r4 

U  2f;efrT      ''*'•  "^'^  ""'   •'^  third Tfflce^s 

^rTt^T^V''\r"^  '°'  ^"elne  and  deck 
^cers,  the  graduation  ceremonies  at  the  n« 

chLl  °"J:i  r^"'"  ^'■^'"'"^  academy  for  merl 
Chant    marine    officers    were    advanced    two 


months  to  get  the  men  aboard    partlcularlv 

on  cargo  Ships  on  the  South  VietSam^^^ 

Actually,    two    of    the    graduates   rec«ivp,l 

^r^rj^^'s;  °/  '"•^'^^•'  ^^^^iLt^::? 

and  tailed    that   evening.     The   others   will 

JOBS    GOING    BEGGING 

«-tduiti!f<f  rT""  """"^''^^  present  at  the  28th 

Sid  of^.r^-   ,    '"'°''5'  on  the  72-acre  campus 

rTeve^^rrSaT:"  ^°"^^  '^^^^"e-^our  J^obs 

In  addition   to  diverting  many  of  the  QOO 

ernment  has  ordered  more  than  200  ca.rfr, 

Representative  Edward  A,  Gar-.mt7   Demo 

Me  clv  nf  t^r,t"^'    '=^"'™^^   -'   ^'   H°^- 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Gommitteo 

«nt  Of 'th^;"^""""^  '^'•■^  that^-oveHo  p7r 

^^^l  tTe^e^TseT'^"^^'  '"^  ^'^^"^^  - 

the^o?rri''^f\'T\,'''''°  ^^  ^^'"^  ^  'member  of 

than  15  v^r  nn'^'f  "  ''''  ^^^^^'^^y  fo-  "o^e 
tnan  15  years  and  is  a  champion  of  a  strong 

Sked  hol"'-"'"'^'  ^"■^*  '^PP^^^^^  When  hi 
^f^l.Zr^T,  '°"J,''  '^'^^^^^^  the  techn^ 
w^h  the?,  h'^.'^'P  ''^^'^^  ^^'i  operation 
Clint  r^.T*^''^  "^""^  °^  the  nation's  mer- 
chant marine.  He  said  72  per  cent  of  toe 
fleet  wa^  obsolete.  Inefflcle^  and  une^- 
nomical,  and  that  less  than  9  per  cent  of ^^ 
tonnage  moving  through  the  country's  h^! 
bors  comes  or  goes  in  United  States  ships 

clarTd  '■'^"'   ^^  ^'"^  '°   ^^°^'"  he  de- 

Because  of  obsolescence  the  matorltv  of  the 
American  merchant  ships  being  is«l^sho^d 
be  scrapped  within   toe  next  Ave  years  be 

um^,hSd""  °°  '""^'^^  ''^  ---'c^ 

.uTfi-n  -;?h-s  zrTo^iTz^c^  c 

Garmatz  said  this  country  delivered  onlvlfi 
new  merchant  ships  last  /ear  " while  ov^r^W 
chL^tmrrLe^^."^'^"^   ''   '^^  Husslanll?^ 

P4p,  in^cluTngrtan\S/c^'rS 

P r'o^am'^or  IT'  "'^^  ^'^''^^  mercrnt^X 
program  of  this  country  win  produce  onlv 

^nsirilT-'"'  '"^  ''^"  ^°°'°°°  '^-dlerghl 
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A  Day  in  the  Senate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 


OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 

..^f-  ^¥1^^^  ^'-  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  entertain 
a  young  constituent  of  mine  from  Colo- 

oTlXl.T'^'''^  °"^  °^  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate,  as  a  result  of  which,  when 
she  returned  to  Colorado,  she  wrote  a 
composition  on  the  operations  of  the 
Senate  and  its  processes  of  debate 
vp^  ^  ^u  ^"tertainlng  compoBition,  and 
very  weU  done.  I  believe  it  gives  the 
wh^'^n'"''^^  that  most  people  have 
when  they  watch  the  Senate  in  operl- 

n^i,^^.V"°^^^°"^  consent  to  have  the 


There  being  no  objection,  the  composi- 
Uon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  i:i  t'le 
Record,  as  follows; 

A   Day   in   the  Senate 
(By  I.ynn  Domlmck) 
The  visitors  tiptoe  noisily  into  the  public 

fxSant°r'.''^^''°^  '^'^  ^"^^^  Floorand 
expectantly    talie    seats    In    the    front    row 

Si  Of  t,r""^-  ^'^^'^^'y  ^^'"^  '"  ^very 
rn^rn  ?h/  !  '■,'^'"'  "^«  hig.  high-ceihnged 
room,   the   circle   of   galleries   overhead     and 

arouiT  h?'r^"'  ^"''"^''"'  wooden  d"^ 
aroui:d  the  platform  below.  A  I'ttie  L-irl 
loans  her  elbows  on  the  marbie  ri-:-,,.  „ 
order  to  observe  more  clearly  the  P^pe' be- 
in  ,h  ^"^'"'^  immediately  steps  f.  rvsard 
an    admonishing   frown    on   his    stolid    fee 

teTtLtlt^'''"^-  '^^  ^''"^  eirl  rem;'": 

t   fn^i^       accldently  knock   or  drop   some 

pSn!^::  be"ll"^"^  ^''''-^^^  "-  '-P— 

thf  vlsr.^r/ n'"''  themselves  satisfactorily, 
tiie  visitors  now  concentrate  on  the  histo-v- 
maklng  scene  below  them.  Puzi^ed  owil^ 
of  consternauon  cross  their  faces.  T-ie  scene 
be  ow  is  anyuiing  but  history  In  thrmakfng 
Five  or  six  unfamiliar  Senators  are  101^ 
in    various    attitudes    at    their    desks       nn» 

whatsciveri^^"'^^!';„f>„'»^^"^^  attention 

??en  to^Tht  ■*"    ''°^'   approximate?v     o'^: 
Senator^^^n't?  ^'^^'^  °'  «^^      Of  the  o°her 

Senator    spealtlng    seems    to    be    Interested 

Just    as    the    visitors    are    bezinnin..    ,^ 
aespalr.  another  Senator  B.es    °w^S  -,,*.., 
tlnBulshed  colleague  jleld  t^e  r!2i,  f  *  t 
Mhut...-  he  aenLni"',  the  pS'tTo'™  '  i", 

°^%.T,'Z  ;L'rierru.''t".ss"°i '"- •' 

.orj;  ,s  accompl,.hed";n'?on,S,t«;'"'~'""' 

s?,'f^.sr.r.??eror?,ra,;?  rs 
p^roreoriitie-srs^ri'  r 

on  the  Floor  is  the  deciding  factor    I  th  nk 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  toey^e  J^^uAoU^!^ 

in"a\orner''  lnd%""'^^^^^"^^  coi^spi^^fo^^^ 

whiVr-  shres^s:-^a?^  r?^L  'or:^ 

Republican  side  Other  famiufr  fTces  Ce'  r 
^HeT^K  'f  ^''°"'  ^"  minutes  the  rolFis 
present  The  vn?°-'^''''^  '''  ^^^  S^me 
Cue     Is    t-^Ln      •  ""^  '°"'^  relatively  minor 

e^es'ur  ..Ttisi^^L  ;ruprir/ 

many  prominent  personnages. 
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Statement  by  James  L.  OToole,  President, 
National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8.  1966  \ 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  6,  a  Member  of  this  body  saw  fit  to 
l>esinlrch  the  reputations  of  over  30,000 
loyal,  dedicated  postmasters,  because 
they  exercised  their  legal  right  to  petition 
Congress  for  better  parcel  post  service. 
This  was  the  same  gentleman — a  mem- 
ber of  the  Post  Office  and  Ci\11  Service 
Committee — who  earlier  indicted  me  and 
other  members  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Rates,  at  least  by  inuendo,  when 
he  made  absurd  charges  that  a  bUl  to  re- 
form the  parcel  post  laws  had  "slipped 
through"  my  subcommittee.  How  some- 
thing could  "sUp  through"  after  2  months 
of  put^c  hearings  is  beyond  my  under- 
standing. But  that  is  what  the  gentle- 
man said. 

Mr.  James  L.  OToole,  of  Sharon,  Pa., 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Postmasters  of  the  United  States,  has 
issued  a  statement  which  I  believe  ef- 
fectively answers  the  charges  made 
against  members  of  his  organization. 

Under      unanimous      consent,      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
OToole 's  statement  in  the  Record: 
Statemxnt  bt  James  L.  OToole.  PRESiDrNx. 

Nationai.  Association  of  P*stm.^sters  or 

THB  Unitid  States 

A  blanket  Indictment  casting  a  .--h-idow 
over  the  Integrity  of  more  than  30.000  post- 
masters In  the  United  States  has  been  m.ide 
by  a  member  of  Congress.  As  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postmasters.  I 
want  to  set  the  record  straight. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Con- 
gressman Edward  J.  Deswinski  of  niinols 
has  accused  members  of  this  nssoctatton  of 
violating  the  Antl-Lobbylng  Acts.  The  Con- 
gressman Is  misinformed.  The  National 
Association  of  Postmasters  h:vs  in  no  way 
violated  the  law. 

This  association  strongly  supports  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Congress  which  would 
reform  and  Improve  parcel  post  service  for 
many  millions  of  Americans.  As  a  private 
organization — privately  financed  through  the 
dues  paid  by  Its  members — we  have  every 
right  to  support  legislation  which  Is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  American  people. 

In  his  speech  the  Congrepsman  referred 
to  an  Issue  of  the  "NAPUS  Officers'  Reporter." 
This  Is  an  Internal  publication  of  our  orga- 
nization— entirely  financed  by  the  dues  pay- 
ments of  our  members  and  mailed  In  en- 
velopes carrying  postage  paid  for  by  the 
association. 

I  have  no  evidence  that  any  postmaster  has 
used  public  funds  to  promote  enactment  of 
the  parcel  post  bill. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Fed- 
eral law  which  specifically  provides  In  Sec- 
tion 652  (d)  that: 

"The  right  of  persons  employed  In  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States,  either  Indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  to  petition  Congress 
or  any  member  thereof,  or  to  furnish  Infor- 
mation to  either  House  of  Congress,  or  to 
any  committee  or  member  thereof,  shall  not 
be  dented  or  interfered  with." 


This  a.ssooi.ition  reflets  that  Congressman 
Derwlnski,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service  Committee,  voted 
against  the  parcel  post  reform  bill.  The  bill 
received  the  overwhelming  and  bi-partisan 
approvaJ  of  the  Committee  on  a  I?  to  3  vote. 
As  President  of  ttie  <i£s<x.'iatlon.  I  regret  that 
the  Congressman  has  been  given  nilslnfor- 
niatlou  concerning  our  activitleii  and  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  want  to  reconsider  his 
attack  against  the  many  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated and  h.^.rd-working  postmasters  who  are 
members  of  our  as,=ooiation 


Questions  Wisdom  of  Note  Dame  ROTC 
Parade  Pickets 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-\PvKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    rLLINOI.S 
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Wednesday.  June  8.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Six>aker.  a 
very  timely  and  pertinent  column  by 
Michael  Ward,  appearing;  in  the  Thurs- 
day. May  26,  Suburban  Life,  of  Cook 
County.  Ill  ,  attracted  my  attention.  I 
feel  Its  me.<;.sace  merits  widespread  re- 
view and  I  am,  therefore,  inserting  it 
into  the  REroRo. 

QuESTiON-s    Wisdom    of   Notre    D^me    ROTC 

Parade  Pickets 

(By  Mich.ael  Ward) 

Younc  men  are  idealists  and  this  Is  ccood 
But  sometimes  in  their  enthusiasm  for  a 
cause,  emotion  overrides  re.oson  and  they 
scorn  those  persons  and  Institutions  they 
revere. 

The  26  students  who  picketed  the  annual 
raview  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  la.st  week 
discredited  theni.'-clvos  and  the  school. 

Unf.->rt,uiiately,  the  26  g.-trner  headlines  for 
they  are  legitimate  news.  Let's  not  forget, 
however,  that  more  th.an  1.200  cadets  pa.ssed 
in  review  ri.nd  there  are  more  than  5.600  stu- 
dents  at   the   university. 

I  don  t  dispute  tiie  rights  of  these  young 
men  to  lawfully  picket,  but  I  do  que.stinn 
their  w;.=<lim,  especially  those  who  are  grad- 
u.Tting  seniors. 

Tlieir  pl.^.cards,  according  to  press  reports, 
bore  s.irc.istlc  slogans:  "War  Is  Gox\  Busi- 
ness— Invest  Your  Son" — "A  University. 
Not  a  B'X)t  Camp  " 

I  doubt  thr^e  students  really  believe  those 
slot^ins  themselves.  But  if  they  do.  then 
they  are  intellectu.^l  pimpers  who  have  bene- 
fitted little  from  the  university  life. 

The  nation  has  the  right  to  protect  her- 
self and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
she  lo'>ks  to  her  citizens  to  fulfill  that  obli- 
gation. 

Because  we  live  In  a  predatory  world,  this 
means  the  nation  must  maintain  armed 
forces,  but  those  forces  must  h.T.ve  leadership 
and  she  looks  to  her  universities  and  colleges 
as  well  as  the  military  academies  to  provide 
It. 

No  one  is  forced  to  Join  ROTC  It  is  a 
free  choice  and  many  of  the  young  men  in 
the  corps  are  receiving  a  good  education  at 
government  expense  In  return  for  a  pledge 
to  serve  a  certain  number  of  years  In  the 
service  of   their  country. 

Perhaps  the  26  dissenters  have  never  read, 
or  maybe  they  have  rejected  the  words.  "For 
God,  Country  and  Notre  Dame"  which  are 
Inscribed  over  an  entrance  to  Sacred  Heart 
Church  on  campus. 

Those  words  are  a  lasting  memorial  to  all 


those  Notre  Dame  men  who  have  died  in 
the  service  of  the  US.  ajid  serves  a.s  a 
fitting  reminder  that  patriotism  is  one  of  the 
highest  virtues. 

I'm  sure  the  1.200  cadets  who  marched  in 
the  ROTC  parade  do  not  want  war  any 
more  than  the  26  protesters.  But  the  former 
are  doing  more  to  help  insure  the  peace  .and 
prepare  themselves  for  the  leadership  Amer- 
ica win  rely  on  in  the  decades  ahead. 

Today,  picketing  is  regarded  as  a  st.ttus 
symb'Sl;  It  Is  looked  upon  as  the  mark  of  the 
intellectual;  the  mark  of  the  nunct/nlornii.s':. 
Pickets  are  talked  about,  written  about  and 
considered  the  only  ones  lnvol\ed  In  the 
world. 

btill  the  accomplishments  are  made  by 
those  who  have  the  quiet  courage  and  ma- 
turity required  to  meet  the  challenges  and 
re;ponsibllUies  of  everyday  life:  people  who 
are  prepared  to  give  their  best  to  the  ti^k  at 
hand. 

Such  persons  have  always  been  the 
strength  of  Notre  Dame.  In  fact,  they  have 
alwiys   been    the   strength   of    America. 
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Mrs.   Flora   Kawashima   Outstanding   as 
Teacher  in  Hawaii  for  40  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    RAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  pci-son  who  is 
totally  dedicated  and  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  young  citizens  is  Mrs.  Flora 
Kawashima,  a  fourth  grade  teacher  at 
John  H.  Wilson  Elementaiy  School, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Kawashima  has  the  enviable  rec- 
ord of  not  missing  a  day  of  school  for  40 
consecutive  years.  Such  an  outstanding 
achievement  merits  recognition  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  would  like  to  extend  our 
sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude  tx) 
such  a  dedicated  public  servant. 

Hawaii  has  always  been  proud  of  its 
educational  system  and  the  teachers — 
like  Mrs.  Kawashima — who  help  to  make 
it  one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Kawashima — an  in- 
spirational teacher — is  found  In  a  May 
27,  1966,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  article, 
which  follows: 

Longtime  Teacher  J^ever  Missed  a  D.\y   in 

40    Years 

(By  Tom  Kaser) 

Youd  think  that  anyone  who  has  taught 
public  school  for  40  years  straight  would 
be  a  little  tired,  perhaps  even  a  little  cj'nlcal 
of  her  Job. 

Not  Mrs.  Flora  Kawashima.  a  4th  grade 
teacher  at  John  Wilson  Elementary  School. 
She's  happy  In  any  classroom. 

Perhaps  that's  part  of  the  reason  she  has 
never  missed  a  day  of  school  In  her  40  years 
as  a  Hawaii  school  teacher.  Some  of  her 
friends  have  scolded  her  for  not  taking  a 
day  or  two  "sick  leave"  to  relax,  but  Mrs. 
Kawashima  doesn't  see  the  sense  of  it. 

She  likes  teaching. 

In  many  wpyj,  Mrs.  Kawashima  Is  an 
enigma.  She  was  born  In  Honolulu  and  she 
has  never  been  out  of  Hawaii,  yet  she  teachea 
with  the  exuberance  of  someone  who  has 
seen  the  world. 


She  is  also  one  of  those  rare  Class  I 
t^^  ^^'^'^''^'''"^  '"  ^^^  State  school  sys- 
?^..  ^^  ^l  ^^^  ^"^""'^  ^*^«  "  bachelor's 
degree;    her    teacher    training    consisted    of 

^^oor'^'  *^  *^^  °"*  Territorial  Normal 
Yet  says  one  of  her  considerably  younger 
fellow  teachers  at  Wilson  Elementan--  "She 
fnv  of'us.'^"'"  '""'''^'  ''"'^  enthusiasm  than, 
Mrs,  K.xwashlma  was  graduated  from  the 
Territorial  Normal  School  In  1923  and  began 
^LT  "^f  T'""  ^'  «^^''»  Elemenury 
f^^rr^-r  ^''"'■■."'  '^~^-  ^"  ^^27  she  trans^ 
ferrcd    to    Kawailoa    Elementary    School     In 

wnlkn^i       ^^   ^"^    assigned    to   the   new 
W^ilson  Elementary  School. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Mrs.  Kawashima 
a^  an  art  of  giving."  she  also  like*  children 
rhnnL  r  *^^  ^'''^■'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  "problem" 
in     h     ^.h"''",'''^  ^^^  ^"^  ^  ^P°t  ^^^  early 

«bmty°°'  ^""  ^""  '^'-^  ^^^-  --e  -- 

tenthal  trouble-maker  to  be  In   charge      It 
works  wonders."  she  says 

Mrs.  Kawashima  also  likes  to  use  games  In 
teaching  as  much  as  possible.  This,  IhT^ys 
makes  learning  an  Interesting  experience  /«; 
almost  every  youngster. 

t„"rti^,'^'*^'"^  '"^''^  y°"  t^an  get  children 
to  do  If  you  make  It  interestln|."  she  sa'^s 

Is  '^e  ^rt^hi""^  ^"^''^  *^^  *«P«  recorder 
18   one  Of  the   most  useful   Instruments  of 

}^^^^ucUon~p,rUcul.r  the  teachlng^^^^^ood 

mort'^l^t^  Recorder  encourages  a  child  to  talk 
more,    it    makes    him    realize    he    Is    savlne 

It  has  been  the  most  useful  device  I've  come 
across  In  the  teaching  of  good  Englilh  " 
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aTnni  „  i^  t'  ^^'"'na  hospital  will  fulfill 
tJ  5t^n:^*'^  «^^'  "^  1*»  president,  Dr 
Joseph  E.  Walther.  It  will  be  both  an  oUn-' 
staff  hospital-much-needed  in  this  pr^t 
time  Of  crowded  faculties— and  an  outpost 
of  medical  advancement.  oucpost 

Winona  will  provide  both  research  facili- 
ties and  fellowships  to  promising  graduate 
-  physicians  through  the  Winona  Eoria! 
Foundation,  already  in  operation.  -^e 
foundation  also  offers  medical  and  scientific 
UnuSr'  '"'"'"^^^"^^  through^ndla": 
To  provide  all  this,  the  sponsors  of  the 
Winona  program  have  undertaken  on  their 
own  initiative  to  borrow  from  private  sources 
^ome  $4.3  million  of  the  $6.8  millio^  TZTf 
the  new  facility.  Now,  since  the  new  con- 
struction project  Is  not.  included  In  the  ex 
panded-f acuities  drive  of  the  United  Hospit-U 

oth^f*2^"n,^n'^  "'  attempting  to  raise  the 
oiner  $2.5  million. 

The    fund     drive     according     to     Winona 
"tTb^^T.  ""'".^"^  ""■  ^'^g'ehart  and  Noble 
date— with    approximately   half    the    needed 
money  already  subscribed.     The  spokermen 
point  out  that  the  per-bed  cost  of  the  new 
facility  is  extremely  low.  and  that  becai^l 
construcuon  is  already  well  under  wa^  i^e 
new  north  wing  of  the  hospital  will  be  open 
this  summer,  ready  to  serve  the  communltv 
To  complete  the  Job,  further  public  sup-' 
port  is  needed,  and  Winona  leaders  are  now 
engaged  In  a  campaign  to  secure  contribu- 
tions from  industry,  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions,   and    private    citizens.      We    are    sure 
tid  anapolis  will  respond  generously  to  this 
we^l-concelved  effort  to  meet  present  n^cS 
"morro^'w'""'""    '°^    *^^    requirements    of 


The  Winooa  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  8.  1966 

\J^n\^^\^-  ^P^f'^"-  «  ^a«  often 
Deen  noted,  the  people  of  Indiana  are 
generally  very  much  Inclined  to  mS 
their  needs  and  problems  directly,  with 
amlnlmum  of  requests  for  outslde^slst- 

Last  week  I  had  the  happy  privilege 
the  n^r^w^  ^  cornerstone  cererJony  fo? 
TnH,^^  ^*"°"^  Memorial  Hospital  ta 
Indianapolis   which   again   exen^pHfle? 

SiL'^'fi'-  "^^^  ^°^P"^1  Is  becomtag  a 
reality  through  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
many  private  citizens  In  IndlanapJlS 
J^  Lf*^^y  Is  told  In  summary  form  In 
^?/^  frtal  from  the  Indlanapol  s^eiS 
of  April  7,  which  follows: 

The  Wdjona  Story 

oA^nlV,  "^T"  ""  ^^  Indianapolis  saga 
«r  self.heip  and  private  phUanthropVls  bel^ 

trtbulor.  L^^K  ""^r"^'''  tr^tees^Ld  coS! 
trlbutors  of  the  Winona  Memorial  Hospital 

whT^h  wl7.r!'i°''"*T'  "*  ^^'^  '^^  Meridian.' 
ho„^..  "  enlarge  Indianapolis  faclUtles  foi^ 
handing  the  sick  and  convalescent  b^  2M 
be«ls  Is  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end 

to  ^^It":  Jf  '^^^cuon  is  a  mon^ent 
to  personal  vision  and  private  energy 

Cli^c°a*S°^  ""^.^J  P'^^^*  Memorial 
»-unic.  a  42-bed  unit  dlrecUy  south  of  the 


Socratei  V.  Sekles 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 

liJ^'tn^ti?^^-  Mr- Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 

w™,«^K  "i"  °^  "y  colleagues  In  this 
riH^n  r  ^^  ''^'■^  °f  ^  outstanding 
citizen  from  my  district  in  Michigan 

My  good  friend.  Socrates  Sekles.  has 

BehaJf  of  Greco-American  relations 
ms  humamtarian  endeavors  have  been 

the  SunS'  ""  °"  ^^*^  ^'  ^^^^^ 
c?pSf  ""^standing  man.  Socrates  V. 
frrS,  '^H^'"^^°  America  as  a  young  man 
from  Thessaly.  Greece.    HecametotliS 

aTromlnet^*^'  '°  '''  ^^'''  ^"^  ^^^ 
%flJ^,^^  busmessman  in  his  area. 
He  has  since  worked  long  and  hard,  ce- 
menting relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tnes.  In  this  spirit,  he  founded  the 
Hellemc  Community  in  Pontlac.  He  has 
always  been  active  in  civic  affairs  Uiere 
undertaking  many  philanthropic  activi- 
ties. In  and  around  that  city 

With  Sam  Pappas.  a  fellow  Greek- 
American  he  established  the  Pontlac 
branch  of  AHEPA.  the  American  HeN 
t^^''  Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
ficT  •,„^,^'"°"P  ^  dedicated  to  Increa^- 
1^  mutual  understanding  between  the 
Jvo  countries.  He  has  served  the 
ATOI'A  organization  from  chapter  pres- 
of  ti^i  ""^  *^  chainnan  of  the  iSSi 
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an^IS^pi  ^  ''°!^  ^^^^  ^t  holding 
an  AHEPA  convenUon  In  Greece  Itself 
were  realised  this  last  Augmt.Then  no 
^  than   15,000  people  went  from  ou? 

m^  cL"   f"^I,'^a"s  among  them.  Includ- 

Brown.  All  who  attended  this  weel-- 
^ng   convenUon,   enjoyed  a  dLsplarof 

wcreThlp"^^"'^'  ^"""^^-  ^"^-  '"  tU. 
^ere  able  to  answer  all   the  questions 

Ar^'/P'""^  ^°'^  P"t  ^  ^-hem  atout  oSr 
American  way  of  life.  This  cultural  ex- 
change could  not  help  but  bring  the  two 
nations  closer  together,  and  this  enor- 
mous program  was  due,  almost  solely  to 

AHEPA  has  been  his  labor  of  love  In 
this  country,  but  In  Thessaly,  his  birth- 
P  ace.  he  had  another.  In  memory  of 
Is  mother.  Socrates  was  able  to  estab- 
lish and  see  in  operation,  a  waterworks 
for  the  whole  city.  For  this  he  hasten 
recognized  by  the  Greek  nation.  He  re" 
r^T-  '!?'"  ^^^  ^^^  of  Greece:   The 

He  was  also  honored  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Istanbul,  with  the  Order  of  Great 
^rchon  Referenthariou  of  the  Gr^ek 
Orthodox  Church.  This  again  Is  the 
highest  possible  award  that  can  be  given 
a  layman.  In  our  own  country  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  honored  him  with  a 
luncj^eon  invitation  during  the^ast  visit 
of  the  Greek  Prime  Minister 

Socrates  Sekles  has  always  been  espe- 
cially proud  of  what  he  considers  a  win- 
ning combination:  being  a  son  of  GreeS 
and  a  citizen  of  America.    He  has  keot 

is  nis.  by  never  forgetting  the  heritage 
he  received  at  birtii.  As  the  E^manf 
borrowed  from  Greek  learZg^  our 
a«^  counti-y.  at  Its  very  foundaUo?  bor- 
rowed from  the  vrtsdom  of  the  G^ek 
classics  to  shape  our  govemmSt     Men 

^t  ^?^^'  ^^^''  ^y  «°t  forgetung 
the  past,  have  kept  this  spirit  of  ex- 
change alive.  This  exchange  can  onJv 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  our  worid 
community.  wona 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  salute  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  all  Greek-Americans 
My  personal  admiration  for  his  meriJ 
torlous  service  is  best  expressed  from  the 
page  of  a  Greek  citizen  who  lived  2  7oS 
years  ago.  our  worid's  first  poet  Homer 
says  It  like  this,  when  he  rTrs  £  men 
of  Socrates  Sekles'  stature:  "Always  tS 
be    best,    and    distinguished   above    the 


Welcome  Back,  Congretsman  Ed  WUlif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OP   rx>OT61AI»A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  8.  1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker  It  Is 
^deed  a  pleasure  to  join  vrttS  my  oo  1- 
Wn^f^h^i^U"""^  Congressman  Ed 

S5*^S>Sp?«^f^"^^^-    His  talents 
and   Indefatigable   energies   have   been 
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sorely  missed,  and  his  return  to  the  Job 
he  loves  so  much  Is  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Eo  has  worked  tirelessly  for  the  people 
of  his  district.  State,  and  Nation  and  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
well-liked  Members  of  Congress.  I  know* 
that  I  speak  for  the  entire  membership 
of  this  body  In  welcoming  him  back.  Ed, 
you  look  great  and  it's  great  to  have 
you  back. 


Nevada's  Governor  Sawyer  Back*  Brock's 
Tax  Sharing  Bill  | 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

^        Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 

— ^Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  last 
August  26  when  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
10696,  which  would  return  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  Government  revenues 
to  the  States  with  no  strings  attached  for 
their  use  in  the  field  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  I  have  received 
widespread  support  and  encouragement 
from  leading  educators,  businessmen,  and 
public  ofllcials. 

Gov.  Grant'Sawyer  of  Nevada,  a  Demo- 
crat, last  November  2  issued  a  declaration 
outlining  his  strong  support  for  H.R. 
10696.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  his 
endorsement  of  my  bill,  and  I  hope  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  take  the  oppor- 
timity  to  read  Governor  Sawyer's  press 
release. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  statement  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 

Statkmint  of    Gov.  Grant  Sawter.  Carson 
Cmr.  Nev.,  November  2.  1965 

Financing  an  adequate  education  for  our 
young  people  U  the  moet  critical  problem 
faced  by  Nevada  today,  and  it  Is  a  problem 
shared  by  all  other  states.  Already  cloee  to 
70  percent  of  our  budget  Is  allocated  to  educa- 
tion, one  of  the  highest  percentages  In  the 
country,  yet  the  educational  system  we  want 
for  our  children  requires  even  more  finan- 
cial support.  There  are  many  needs  crying 
for  a  share  of  the  state  tax  dollar,  however, 
and  Nevada  may  be  approaching  its  limit  In 
providing  funds  for  education. 

Therefore,  I  am  supporting  a  plan  to  re- 
bate directly  to  the  states  from  one  to  five 
percent  of  Income  tax  revenues  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education.  This  could  mean  a  grant 
to  Nevada  of  close  to  $14  million  annually. 
without  any  federal  control  except  the  stip- 
xilatlon  that  It  must  be  spent  on  education. 

The  plan  has  been  Introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress by  Rep.  Bill  Brock  of  Tennessee,  who 
worked  with  governors  In  Nevada  and  other 
•tates  over  the  past  two  years  in  perfecting 
an  equitable  formula  of  distribution.  It 
would  rebate  one  percent  of  Income  tax  rev- 
enues the  first  year  of  operation,  two  percent 
the  second  year,  etc.,  ranging  up  to  five  per- 
cent the  fifth  and  succeeding  years.  Nevada's 
share  of  this  rebate  would  range  from  (3 
million  the  first  year  to  more  than  S13.5  mil- 
lion for  the  fifth  and  later  years. 

The  money  Is  allocated  on  a  formula  based 
half  on  the  number  of  enrolled  students  and 
half  on  the  effort  each  state  Is  making  in  the 
ftold  of  edxicatloo.  Those  states  doing  the 
leut  woiild  be  provided  with  an  Incentive  to 
wwk  harder,  while  those  now  miLUng  a  gj^. 
nlflcant  effort  would  be  rewarded.  The  for- 
mula  ranks  Nevada  among   the   top   eight 


states  in  providing  outstanding  education, 
so  U  Is  particularly  advantageoxis  lo  ua. 

This  plan  will  give  the  states  finances  to 
meet  their  growing  responslbUlties  In  the 
manner  they  deem  best.  By  reserving  to  the 
states  the  final  detertnlruitlon  of  how  they 
win  spend  this  money,  we  will  take  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  restoring  a  proper  balance 
In  our  federal  system  between  all  levels  of 
government.  I  feel  this  appro.ich  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  unne-ressary  federal  inter- 
ference in  an  area  that  properly  belongs  to 
our  local  authorities.  Without  .his  addi- 
tional aid.  I  am  afraid  of  incre;i,-:(Xl  federal 
controls  under  the  speriric-graiit  ^ipproich 
used  todav. 


Protection  for  UHF  Television  Stations 
Against  the  "Blackout"  Practice  Pro- 
hibiting Them  From  Broadcasting  Near- 
by Professional  Athletic  Events 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Wednesday,  June  8.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  sentle- 
man  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Kirw.-vn]  and  my- 
self have  introduced  legi.slation  which 
would  provide  rea-sonaole  protection  for 
UHF  television  stations  against  the 
"blackout"  practice  by  which  many  of 
them  are  now  prohibited  from  broad- 
casting nearby  profe.s.sioiial  athletic 
events.  The  Kirwan  bill  is  H.R.  15424 
and  my  bill  is  H.R.  15460.  My  purpose 
today  is  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for 
this  legislation  and  enlist  the  interest 
and  support  of  our  colleagues. 

The  recommended  legislation  would 
prohibit  professional  sports  leagues  from 
arbitrarily  blacking  out  television  broad- 
casting of  sports  events  on  UHF  televi- 
sion stations  which  are  located  more  than 
40  miles  from  the  main  post  office  of  the 
game  site  on  a  day  when  a  contest  Ls 
being  conducted  at  that  site.  No  other 
change  Is  made  or  proposed  in  the  exist- 
ing law  and  the  sports  leagues,  with 
antitrust  immunity,  could  continue  to 
Impose  limitations  on  VHF  stations 
whose  signals  penetrate  within  75  miles 
of  the  game  in  question. 

The  legislation,  therefore,  would  rec- 
ognize the  established  differences  be- 
tween the  signal  strengths  of  UHF  and 
VHF  stations.  This  dlfTerentlal  was 
confirmed  by  the  authoritative  profes- 
sional engineering  stud^-  known  as  the 
TA50  Report.  This  report,  after  defin- 
ing ■■critical  distance"  as  that  distance 
after  which  television  service  deterio- 
rates very  rapidly,  revealed  these  sig- 
nificant differences  in  UHF  and  VHF 
coverage: 

Frequency  Channel   Critical 

range  range  distance — 

milcf 

Low    VHP 2-6  65 

High     VHP-. 7-13  55 

Low    UHP 14^40  40 

Medium  and  high  UHP 41-83  30 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
UHP  stations  located  more  than  40 
miles  from  a  game  site  will  have  no  ef- 
fective coverage  within  that  market.     A 


lower  separation  standard  is  fully  justi- 
fied for  UHF  stations. 

The  need  for  this  proposed  legislation 
is  manifest.  Attached  to  this^memoran- 
dum  is  a  recent  statement  from  David 
Steel,  a  comunlcatlon  consulting  engi- 
neer, which  enumerates  the  UHF  chan- 
nels in  those  areas  between  40  and  75 
miles  of  major  league  cities  housing 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  or  hockey 
teams.  This  statement  establishes 
clearly  that  there  are  73  UHP  channels 
allocated  witl|in  such  areas.  Of  the.se, 
there  are  11  (^rating  and  licensed  sta- 
tions. In  addition,  seven  construction 
pei-mits  have  been  awarded  for  the  con- 
struction of  UHF  stations  and  there  are 
14  applications  pending  before  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  Sev- 
eral UHF  stations  within  these  areas 
were  on  the  air.  but  had  to  quit  telecast- 
ing. 

This  significant  grouping  of  stations — 
under  existing  legislation — could  face 
television  blackouts  simply  by  the  arbi- 
trary whim  or  caprice  of  the  sports 
leagues.  CBS  and  the  National  Football 
League  are  to  be  commended  in  volun- 
tarily eliminating  the  television  black- 
out for  the  vulnerability  of  these  stations 
to  future  risks.  The  relief  afiforded  by 
this  current  action  could  be  temporary. 
However,  the  agreement  does  not  cover 
future  rights  for  football  contracts  with 
the  National  Football  League  after  1967. 
Moreover,  the  agreement  is  limited  to 
professional  football  while  the  basic  leg- 
islation is  concerned  with  baseball,  bas- 
ketball, and  hockey  as  well. 

Questions  of  broad  public  policy  as 
are  involved  with  the  blackout  of  pro- 
fessional teams  sports  events  on  tele- 
vision must  not  be  left  to  the  Individual 
vicissitudes  of  the  negotiating  table,  but 
must  be  reserved  for  congressional  ac- 
tion. To  hold  otherwise  would  mean  that 
the  professional  sports  leagues  could  on 
a  combined  pooled  basis  make  Independ- 
ent determinations  of  the  "needs  of  the 
listening  audience"  and  deprive  substan- 
tial portions  of  the  public  of  their  op- 
portunity to  witness  Important  sports 
events. 

As  only  one  example,  all  of  the  tele- 
vision stations  In  Youngstown,  Ohio,  are 
UHP  stations.  These  Youngstown  sta- 
tions are  located  more  than  40  miles  but 
less  than  75  miles  from  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh,  two  National  Football  League 
cities.  WKBN-TV,  Youngstown,  is  a 
CBS  affiliate.  During  the  1964  season 
there  were  22  National  Football  League 
football  games  which  were  carried  by  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Of 
these  22  games,  there  were  5  double- 
headers;  that  is,  2  games  on  a  pai-tlcular 
day  played  from  different  sections  of  the 
country.  Of  the  22  games — which  In- 
cluded the  doubleheaders — WKBN-TV 
could  only  carry  10  games.  Of  the  10, 
there  were  2  doubleheaders.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  games  were  legally  blacked 
out. 

During  the  1964  season  WKBN-TV  was 
blacked  out  whenever  there  was  a  game 
at  home  In  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh.  In 
the  Interim,  if  the  home  team  played  in 
Cleveland  but  Pittsburgh  was  away,  the 
powerful  VHF  signals  from  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  or  Steubenville,  Ohio,  were  able  to 
beam  those  same  games  into  the  Youngs- 
town territory.    Similar  results  occurred 
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when  Pittsburgh  was  at  home  and  Clcvc 
land  was  on  the  road 

.hfr^Tw^'T;  ^d.ditional  competition  to 
the  UHF  television  stations  Is  being  de- 
veloped from  CATV  systems.  These 
CATV  systems  would  be  able  to  bring 
into  local  area^  sports  programs  which 
are  eliminated  on  UHF  television  broad- 
casts because  of  the  blackout  rules. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  UHF 

u,ii^''f>,^™'^°u?^  legislation  is  in  accord 
with  the  established  congressional  Intent 
to  loster  the  development  of  UHF  tele- 
\  vision  broadcasting  as  a  means  for  creat- 
ing a  truly  nationwide  and  competitive 
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I'HF  ch<,nu(l.<  in  oroj.s  lelufm  40  and  ?,-; 


S°soQ'\f"^  '^'^^'"-  ^''  P^b"<:  Law 
a7-5.9.  the  Congress  amended  the  Com- 

FedZf'°i^  "^'^  °^  '^^^  ^  ^^t  to  the 
Federal  Commumcatlons  Commission 
the  authority  to  require  that  all  te^Son 
set^  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  con- 
tain all  available  television  channels  in- 
cluding both  UHF  and  VHF      The  aim 

Dmv!!"tHf ''^''^'°?  ^'^^  designed  to  im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  UHF 
television  st.ations  so  that  there  could  be 
aneffective  Intermixed  system  of  both 

St^e^  y^  '^'^^  *^^  United 
fofii^^T^^  ^^P°^  No.  1526,  Mav  24 
1962.  title  1,  united  States  Code    Con- 
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pSfS.  ^  ^^"^"^'-^''^^^^n  News.  1S62, 
Moreover,    this    propo.sed    lec-islation 

Revision  paves  the  way  for  more  and  wider 
di.cpersion  of  TV  service  over  UHF  chamieh 
=  u>w   the  only  avenue  for   TV   hr<^cZ   ,7 

oy  ine  FCC  on  February  9.  1966  ) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Recoro  i 
hst  Of  the  UHF  Channels  that  are  af- 
fected by  this  proposed  legislation ; 


l/Os  Angclp,':: 

!?an  Bernardino,  Calif., 

Ventura,  Calif 
Ban  Frunclsco-Oak land- 

M(Xiesto,  Calif.  _ 
t^iicramt-Dto,  Calif. .".".' 


Panta  Rasa,  Calif 
.■^totkton,  Calif ";" 

Donvrr: 

Colorado  Pprinps,  Colo 

Fort  Colliri;:,  Colo 
Atlanta: 

Athens,  Oa 

Miicon,  Ga. ....'. 

Rome,  Oa 

Chic.'iiro:  

!~oijtli  Bend,  Ind 


Racine,  Wi."; 

Boston:  

-New  Bedford ,  Mas,s 
Concord,  N. II. 
Mancbe.-iter,  N.it^^_i 

rorLsmouth,  N.n 
rrovidenci',  R.I.."."] 

Detroit: 

Jackson.  Midi 

Port  Humn.  .Midi"'" 

Tolndo.  Ohii. 


1  CP  (KITR)  and  1  application  pcml- 
ing  for  San  lierniirdiiio. 

KLOC  TV  ((■!■. 

2  application?  i>..iHln,L-  r..r  S^nr o. 

KHCl)  ((!■,. 


I  appliiatioii  pcndioi;  for  .Vliicon. 


WNIll'-TV  (license). 
WSI3T-TV  (licensi.^). 


Miiiiuapolis:  St.  Cl,.ud,Minn. 

K:an.>;as  City: 

yt.  Josfph,  .Mo 

T<'i>fka,  Kaii.'^ 


VVNKT  (liiiil  air  in  isM). 

1  application  p..Ddinfr  f„r  Ja<'k.s,.n. 

WDHO-TV  (Cr 

Applicatidn.     Hi|.trr:,fi     Ht..„|(;u<lilig 


lappliiMii.^nciKiidinpfnr  1.,|.ka. 


BtitTaIn: 

.lanitsti.wn.  V.y 
HiJolii":icr,  \  ^^  ' 

New  York  Ciiv 

KridMfjiort"  Cunn 
New  Iluvcn,  Conn 
V»aterljury,Conn. 
I'atilioque,  N  Y 
Rivertiead,  N  V 

Cleveland: 

-Ashtahula.  Ohio 
Canton,  oino  . . 

Sandusky,  Ohio 
Vount'siown.  dtiii) 


Ciiieilinali: 

l>ayloii,  Ohio 

_.  ..Pprin^fidd,  Ohio 

Philadelphia: 

.^tlanlic  City,  N  J 
Wililwoo<l.  N.J.. 
A  lien  town.  I'a 
Dethlehain,  J'a "" 

Lancaster 

1.1  hancn.  Pg 
Riadint'.  Pa 
V..rk,  Pa 

r'itlsl.nrtli 

J'lhnsiuwn.  I'a 
Fainiinni,  V\'.  Va 
^Vhei-Iinf,'.  VV.  Va 

Dallas:  Shirnian.  Tei 
lIou.«ton:  Beaunif.nt,  T"ei 
Oreen  Hay: 

Kond'dij  I,ac.  vVk 
Sliehoy''aii,  A\i<. 


t>,^f'  fP^^'^er,  in  conclusion  I  include 
the  text  of  HM.  15424  and  H  R  15460  in 
my  remarks,  as  follows: 

H.R.  15424 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se7iate  and  House  of 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  StaTs  of 

HE?"  ?•-"- -  """^"H 

cont,7eteTnd  ?  '"?.'  '"'°  "'■''^'^  television 

se^Sr^-arTo^i^Tir'^n^rc  ■■•  sr"^ 

amended  to  read  a^  follows:  ''    ^ 

"Sec.    2.  Section    1    of    this    Act    shal    not 

se?t  L'°,  "?   J°'"*  agreenaent  described   m 

Srson    '   °'  *^'^  ""''   *^'-^  prohibits   an? 

rerred  from  televising  any  games  within  any 
area,  except  within  the  home  territory  of  a 

not  ;  ''r?'"''  ^^^'  '^^  '^t  exception  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  ultrahigh  fre 

transmitter  of  which  is  located  more  than 


City  or  the  game  site." 


2  applicatioas  pending  for  JanuMow  „. 


wT^K^TV%f:'e"'!,'"'='"^'** ''-•"■ 


WICA-TV  (CP) 
WJAN  (CP).  ' 
1  application  pondinp  for  (anion. 

WF.MJ  TV  aicen.se). 

W^VTv',r'"'"'^'- 
"  I  I  V    (license) 

Application,     liynamie    Br..  „ir:,..|,ng 


W^TV(^^">- 

WCMCTV,^^'^"*'''"'^'")- 
2t  5?^""^  (license). 
WLi,V  -TV  (quit  air  In  1957). 

WLYJl-TV  ilicense). 
WSBA-TV  (license). 
WARD-TV  ,ll(vnse). 


the 


H.R.  15460 
Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  ai.d  Housc  of 

amended  to  read  as  follows'  '    ^^ 

^t{aS;SA--^-3Sd'^- 

EF/°  wirucn --/--- ^j 

i^ea  e™  wl^^r'^.l^"^  ^^'"^^  wlthlnTny 
-rea,  except  within  the  home  territorv  of  k 

M.cb  ""^  ^T  °'  ^^«  '«^"«  on  a  day  When 
t^rf^w  „"'*  ^  P'^5^'°S  a  game  at  home-  P^o" 
^ot  ^JT?'':J^^^  *^^  '^*  exceptfon  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  ultrahigh  fre- 
quency television  broadcasting  stat  on  fh» 
r't'v'mn'",^'  ^^'^^  '^  ^oca?^'Se  thL 

curortiirgLTsi^e  ••'"""  p-^  °«-  o^  ^ 


Supplie*  to  the  Vietcong 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 
sn^'t     ^f?WARDS     Of     Alabama      Mr 
ir^,^^""'  "'^'■^.^  growing  evidence  of  th. 
importance   of   Cambodia   in    funnel  n-^ 
supplies  to  the  Vletcong  in  Sou^h  vie  t 

llalJl. 

^h]L^^^  already  been  pointed  out  thai 
ships   are   reaching   Cambodia  s   cap ita 
city  of  Pnompenh  by  traveling  on'^  ho 

Supplies  can  also  be  off-loaded  at  the 
port  city  of  Sihanoukville  from  wher^ 
they  can  travel  inland  on  a  road  built 
with  heavy  investment's  of  America  a  aid 
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Now  comes  news  that  100  supply  trucks 
a  month  are  moving  through  Cambodia 
with  materiaJa  to  support  the  Vletcong. 
The  article  as  It  appears  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  for  June  1  follows: 
Laotian    Sats    Reds   Usb   Trail    To    Supplt 

ViETCONC  I 

(By  Reuters) 

ViFTiANNE,  Laos. — Gen.  Th.io  Ma.  Lao.  Air 
Force  commander,  asserts  100  supply  trucks 
a  month  are  p>a88ing  along  what  he  calls  "the 
Sihanouk  Trail"  through  northern  GambocliB 
to  the  Vletcong  guerrtllas  In  South  Vietn.nm. 

Traffic  on  this  reported  new  route — named 
after  Cambodian  Chief  of  State  Prince  No- 
rodom Sihanouk — Is  expected  by  L;io  mili- 
tary sources  to  Increase,  with  the  so-c  iHetl 
Ho  Chi  Kllnh  Trail  through  southern  L.ios 
under  frequent  attack. 

Neutral  Cambodia  has  strongly  denied  al- 
legations that  its  territory  is  being  used  by 
North  Vietnam  for  aggression  against  the 
south.  Cambodia  has  told  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union — cochairmen  of  the  1354  Gen- 
eva conference  on  Indochina — that  it  wiU 
defend  its  frontiers  against  any  violation  and 
may  ask  for  the  help  of  friendly  oountnes. 

Cambodia  also  reserved  the  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly or  any  other  International  organization 
against  a  reported  United  States  decision  to 
authorize  American  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
to  Are  across  the  Cambodian  border  in  se'.r- 
defense. 

The  State  Department  protested  this  month 
to  Cambodia  that  Viet  Cong  troops  were  us- 
ing Cambodian  territory  to  I.iunch  attacks 
against  United  States  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Q 

General  Ma  said  the  Communists  are  bring- 
ing supplies  Into  Cambodia  by  sea.  then  send- 
ing them  by  barge  and  truck  up  the  Se  Kong 
River  into  Laos. 


Fruits   of  the   Interparliamentary   Union 
Conference  at  Canberra  ' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  8.  1966 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  in 
Canberra  attending  a  conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  last  month,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  meet  and  greet  one 
of  our  former  colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Omalio  Osias,  once  Resident  Commi.s- 
sioner  from  the  Philippines  to  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him 
remember  him  as  a  great  and  a  forceful 
patriot.  Today  he  is  a  senator  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  As  such,  he 
represented  his  country  at  the  Canberra 
conference. 

During  the  yeai-s.  Senator  Osias  has 
lost  none  of  his  fervor,  his  logic,  or  his 
patriotism.  He  delivered  one  of  the 
great  speeches  of  the  conference  in  sup- 
port of  the  American  position.  More 
recently,  he  spoke  to  his  own  people  on 
the  floor  of  the  Philippine  Senate  in  the 
course  of  debate  on  a  bill  to  expand  the 
Philippine  aid  In  Vietnam.  This  speech 
was  so  cogent  and  so  forceful  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  excerpts 
therefrom  at  this  time: 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  about  to  say  may 
be  rather  controverslaL    It  may  invite  criti- 


cism of  my  humble  person.  I  will  say 
blunt;y  and  w1t.hout  reserve  that  one  rea- 
son that  moves  me  to  support  the  Vietnam 
aid  Is  my  will  and  deoire  to  lend  cooper.itian 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  It  will  be 
said  that  I  am  one  of  the  puppets  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am  p.ist  the  age  when  I  am  onion- 
skinned.  I  have  been  toughened  by  obsta- 
cles. ditSculties.  sufferings.  I  know  that 
from  the  Communists  circles  I  may  be  cited 
by  the  st.^tement  I  am  about  to  m:;ke  as  a 
stooge  of  the  United  States.  Over  and  above 
possible  adverse  criticisms  directed  against 
me  I  follow  the  dictates  of  my  conscience 
and  express  my  gratitude  to  the  American 
government  and  p^jople  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  want  the  Filipinos  to  be  ungrateful 
to  .America.  And  I  regret  that  there  are 
some  demonstrators  who  have  given  the 
wrong  unpression  that  the  Filipinos  may  be 
anti-.American  I  deny  that  there  is  anM- 
.\merlcinism  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino 
people.  There  is  pro-FilipiuLsm.  yes.  I  am 
of  that  persuasion. 

One  placard  carried  by  some  misguided 
demon>.trat/ors  had  this  slogan:  "America 
De.stroyer  of  Human  Liberty  "  That  is  not 
an  expression  eman.iting  from  the  he.irts  of 
thinking  Filipinos.  The  correct  slosj.in 
should  be  ".■\merica  Defender  of  Human 
Liberty  ■  Tliat  Is  borne  out  by  the  facts  of 
history. 

The  young  people  who  demonstr.ited  in 
Manila  for  or  against  the  Vietnam  Bill  merit 
praise  .Tnd  respect  because  no  group  resorted 
to  violence.  The  opponents  were  not  unduly 
influenced  by  foreign  Communist  agluitors 
who  slipped  into  the  city  to  organize  leftists 
and  demonstrators.  They  only  managed  to 
inject  some  Indecorous,  denunciatory  utter- 
;inces  and  arouse  some  hatred  acnin.'st 
-America  and  Its  suppased  imperialistic  de- 
signs. I  am  constrained  to  say  to  the  youth 
that  they  are  not  in  the  right  direction  when 
they  develop  hate  toward  men  and  nations 
who  iire  sympathetic  and  helpful  to  our  peo- 
ple. It  Is  disservice  to  weaken  and  not 
strengthen  amity  among  nations  that  cherish 
ideals  and  aspirations  identical  with  ours. 

Mr  President,  I  Just  came  back  fr^'m  p:ir- 
ticipation  in  the  Inter-Parllamcntary  meet- 
ing at  Canberra,  Australia.  I  waa  impressed 
and  I  was  also  distressed  by  the  concerted 
attacks  of  the  Communist  Delegates  led  by 
those  from  the  Soviet  Union  attacking  .Amer- 
ica and  her  allies  as  Imperialists  As  long 
as  the  attacks  were  concentrated  upon  Amer- 
ica, I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  reply 
because  the  .American  Delegates  were  tiiere 
to  defend  themselves.  But  when  they  ac- 
cu.sed  .America  and  her  allies  as  being  im- 
periaU.stic.  I  felt  the  Philippines  was  alluded 
to  and  I  thouglit  I  would  be  remi.ss  In  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  take  up  the  cudgels.  Si- 
lence may  be  Interpreted  as  assent. 

I  spoke  before  the  parlia-mentarians  of 
many  countries  in  Canberra.  Australia,  as  a 
Philippine  Delegate  in  defense  of  the  com- 
mon stand  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
on  the  Vietnam  conflict  The  charge  of  im- 
perialism aitaln.'st  "America  and  her  allies" 
clearly  Included  the  Philippines.  I  repeated 
the  Spanish  adiijje,  "Dime  con  qtucn  ar.das  y 
te  dire  q'lien  cts  ■  Tell  me  with  whom  you 
n.ssoctate  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are'  I 
made  no  secret  of  my  friendship  and  respect 
for  the  United  States  of  .America  with  which 
the  Philippines  is  a.ssociated  on  the  most 
friendly  and  Intlmrte  terms-  I  said  it  is  ri- 
diculous for  the  Communist  group  to  con- 
sider the  Philippines,  a  country  relatively 
sm.all,  weak,  and  poor,  a  country  operating 
under  a  Constitution  committed  to  peace,  a 
country  whose  greatest  hero  and  martjT, 
RizaJ,  was  a  man  of  peace,  as  imperi  ilistic. 

I  likewise  said  then  and  tliere  and  T  say 
here  and  now  that  Amenea  by  her  rei'ord  in 
the  Philippines  ca.n  not  be  s;ud  to  be  im- 
perialistic. She  is  to  be  admired  for  sending 
over  200.000  of  the  consuaun.ite  n-jAer  ol  her 


maiiliood  to  fight  in  a  war  in  the  Oriental 
the.iter.  She  is  after  no  conque.st  of  terri- 
tory. She  is  not  spending  millions  lor  self- 
atjgrar.dizement.  She  is  in  an  undertafcin^ 
in  the  defense  of  a  cause,  In  the  pursuit  of  an 
ideal  more  precious  than  property  or  liie. 
We  wej;e  critical  of  .American  policy  that  was 
primarily  Europe  oriented.  We  ought  to 
commend  her  now  that  America's  policy  is 
.Asia  oriented. 

On  the  eve  of  our  making  a  fateful  deci- 
sion I  desire  to  emphasize  friendship  and 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  vital  part  of  my  stand  in  favor  of  the 
Vietnam  Bill  which  provides  for  our  sending 
an  eiutuuering  construction  team  vi-lth  se- 
curity support.  Permit  me  to  touch  on  some 
po;n-3  which  are  pertinent  t')  our  delibera- 
tion b.ii.xl  upon  e.xperience  and  m. liters  that 
spring  from  knowledge  of  the  fa'-ts  which  I 
positively  know. 

In  the  United  .States  there  are  a  creat  many 
foreifrn  students.  One  university  student  in 
Now  York  City  coming  from  a  Communist 
Country  one  day  wanted  to  go  across  the 
Hudson  River  to  visit  a  friend.  Accustomed 
to  the  practices  in  her  totalitarian  native 
land  she  went  to  a  police  officer  and  said,  'I 
wish  to  ask  a  permit  to  go  to  New  Jersey." 

The  police  officer  said,  "What  for?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "that  is  what  we  have  to 
do  hi  my  cotmtry." 

The  officer  very  good  naturedly  said.  "Go 
right  ahead,  my  dear  yoting  lady.  You  do 
not  need  any  such  permit  in  this  country." 

Tills  incident  is  brought  to  the  fore  at 
this  Juncture  to  underscore  contrasting  con- 
ditions in  a  totalitarian  country  and  a  free 
democracy.  I  wi.is  one  of  the  e;u-ly  prv- 
.--ionaclos  or  government  students  sent  to  the 
United  States  during  America's  administra- 
tion of  Philippine  affairs  under  Hon.  VVilllnm 
H.  Taft.  then  Governor-Cenerid  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. I  believe  the  Filipino  s'udcnts  sent 
to  America  at  the  expense  of  our  govern- 
ment will  testify  that  all  of  us  were  given 
ab.solute  freedom.  There  was  no  rcsulatioii 
of  our  movement:  there  wits  no  effort  to 
regiment  our  minds:  there  was  no  attempt  to 
exercise  thought  control.  We  could  go 
where  we  wanted  to  go;  we  could  take 
courses  or  subjects  we  wanted  to  take;  we 
could  cxpre-ss  verbally  or  In  WTlting  the 
sentiments  that  we  pleased.  And  yet  that 
was  an  investment  of  America  because  by  ■ 
the  grant  and  observance  of  freedom,  the 
students  came  back  better  Filipinos  and  at 
the  siime  time  admirers  of  America,  her  peo- 
ple, and  her  Institutions. 

Then  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  being 
elected  Philippine  Resident  Commissioner  to 
fight  for  OUT  rights,  for  otir  interests,  for  otir 
frce<iom  and  independence  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  My  first  week  In  the 
United  .States  House  of  Representatives  wit- 
nessed my  participating  in  a  rotigh-fuid- 
tumble  debate  because  the  di.stingrulshed 
CoQgres.";man  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Timber- 
lake,  was  defending  a  bill  to  exclude  Philip- 
pine sugar  from  the  Am.crlcan  market.  I 
arose  atid  fought  that  bill.  I  s.dd  that  was 
not  In  keeping  with  democratic  Justice — the 
author  was  a  Democrat— that  was  not  in 
keeping  with  republican  Justice.  I  think 
the  majority  nt  th.it  time  were  Republlcaus. 
and  that  Vv'as  not  in  keeping  with  Ainciican 
jvLstice. 

I  fought  the  plan  of  e.xcludiiig  Philippine 
sugar  because,  I  said,  Americans  cannot  do 
that  Justly  and  fairly,  for  that  would  be 
discriminating  against  Philippine  products 
while  all  American  products  go  free  of  duty 
and  without  limitation  to  my  country.  I 
was  lighting  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  consisting  of  450  members 
or  thereabouts  against  a  Congressman  who 
was  an  American  protecting  American  in- 
terests. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress 
-s.iw  the  Justice  of  the  Philippine  stand  and 
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they  voted  against  excluding  Phillnnine 
sugar  from  the  American  market  '""PP'"« 
The  author  was  undismayed.  When  he 
could  not  get  a  bill  through"  for  the  exclu- 
sion Of  Philippine  sugar,  he  changed^. 
tics  and  he  submitted  a  bill  that  would  pre- 
scribe  Umiution  of  Philippine  sugar  thit 
could  be  exported  to  the  Xl^erlcIn'Lrk^t 
To  make  a  long  story  short.  I  fought  that 
B  1  again,  c^isequent  upon  my  concept  of 
duty  to  our  Filipino  interest.-^  That  meaT- 
ure,  too,  did  not  prosper 

And  then  I  had  a  fight  v.nh  a  New  Jersev 
Congres.sman  who  presented  a  seemingU- 
innocent  amendment  on  the  fioor  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  wa^  discuLing  the 
Oleomargarine  Act.  He  arose  to  advL  ite 
^posing  duties  upon  "Ingredients  of  X 
niargar  ne  coming  from  without  the  con- 
tinental United  SUates."  That  woke  me  ud 
arou.sed  my  curiosity,  and,  upon  sober  Think-' 
ing,  I  saw  that  that  was  contrary  to  Ph  1  n- 

fhe  maklnfof  ^t"^"'^  «^""^  °'    ^^  'n?o 
tne  making  of  oleomargarine     The  arfJr^ot^ 

?r£s;ir -  =  «'!«' 

r^ow"'*.^    ^""^^    ^   mention    one    other    Im 
portant  event  that  happened  during  mvm 

various  commissioners  to  the  U.VitPH  «f   , 

independent   and   later   estal  i..h»H    ,.,    ^ 

States  r  IZ"  °'  ''I'^  ^°"^^«^«  °^  the  Unif^ 
that   th  T       ""''"^  on  this  floor  today  I  say- 

the  pan  of'the°fw ''""""'"'  '^Peratlor'on 
^V  .u'^  I:         ^^'^  two  republics  on  both  slriPQ 

aU  time^'"''  '^  '"  °''^'''  '^^-'^  now  and  for 
all  time  to  come  i  believe  We  ought  to  share 
in   the  glory   that   emanates  from  that  fact 

were  interested  in  territorv  thi:  '^™^'^''^a 
Which  is  great  and  P^w"n°u7dld'not  hTe't^ 
approve  the  Independence  law  giving  ,Lot.r 
sovereignty  and  independence  It  cm,M  ,  f 
be  po3sesslve  and  continue  t^.  bold  the  PhiS' 

Xbrhip-e  w^abfe  t^:^!^  ,^ 

w^rfdTn  T  ""^  ^"  """^^  '«««°n  to  the 
crlrv  A  H  ^  P"""""  °f  P^"^"  and  demo! 
cracy.     And   so,   Mr    President     t   „i      . "'" 

friendship  with  AmeriS^'even  lo'^^X  ^' 
oy  any  spirit  of  mendicancy  or  subserviency 

mrf  ^''"i^"^^"  '^"°t  be  accused  of  be- 
ng  a  mendicant  or  being  subserv^  in  m= 
long  and  checkered  career.    W^en  he  wL\' 
the  n.!^  ""'  ^"^'^  '"  ^'^  «>tmtry,  he  Ted  in 

be  at^stfe^? ''''''''°'  ^''^  "^  birthday  Of 
th«t  r  T  °^  ^"^^  ^^  advocate  of  freedom 
Went  o  ^"^^  ^'^"'-  ^  that  occasion  Pre^ 
Went  Quezon   spoke  the   sentiment   of   the 
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fquo'^:'^'''^  ""  ""^  undying  words,  and 
"We  have  set  aside  this  loyalty  day  to  ex- 
^itf.^^'uT?"'^^^'^  ^"^  uns^rvL^lov- 

;:i^e'unlt^^t%"'*'";'''"  "'  °^  Popmatfon  I 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Phll- 

mem  and";"  ^  "^  "^^  ^^'  Prln^pl«  of 
bv  Iripfi  democracy  which  are  cherished 
by  Americans  and  Filipinos  alike.  This  en- 
rT^'^  demonstration   is  doublv  sl^ntfl 

oTl^rZ'L'  "  '''"*  ^P^"  ^^•"  initiatTTe  Of 
our  laboring  masses  and  their  leaders  who  in 

lo^nlU•'{if ^'  "^'"^'^  ^'^^^  '°  P^''"^  '^■'^^  the 
U?;nv  .^     "^  ^"''^  *^  "^^•'^  their  lovaltv 
to  any  class,  and  theh-  condemnation  of  com- 

whi^h"lr/"\*''*^^'  P^"^'^"'  P>^'!osoph?es 
which  are  subversive  of  the  present  order 
under  our  Constitution.  No  mere  fitt  np  d  v 
could  have  been  chosen  for  this  purpoILnt 
the  fn'"^''""^'  ''^  ^^  birthday  of  R:zal.  fo 
i  H  H^ '  '''"'*  ^''^  °^  ^'f^  ^°^  *bich  he  strove 
o  whi'^^v.  ^'  "^^  ^"^  ^  '''"^^^  'n  the  defense 
and  ou;  air-  ""''  "^^^  *"  ^'^"'«'^^  ^^  "v- 
That  is  not  Osi.-us  speaking.  That  w.,s  Que- 
zon ,^  a  great  man^and  I  am  only  a  common 

Mr,  President,  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
favor  this  bill  And  if  anybody  criticized  me 
com.  t'^  pro-American,  let 'the  crltrclsm 
come.  I  am  pro-Piiipino  first  but  I  am  not 
ant  -American.  I  believe  that  Americans  ou 
b^t  friend  in  the  world,  and  I  trust  that  the 
Americans  will  also  recognize  that  the  F.u! 
pinoE  .irc  their  best  friends  in  the  Orient 
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Memorial  Day  Services  of  Cespino-Russo 
Post  1544,  the  American  Legion,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  IW.  MURPHY 


OF    Nrw    YORK 
IX  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1966 
Mr^   MURPHY    of    New    York.      Mr 
Speaker,  typical  of  thousands  of  Memo- 
JSo  tt^   services  throughout  our  land 
were  those  conducted  by  the  Cesphio- 
Russo  Post  No.  1544,  the  American  Le- 
gion, Staten  Island.  N.Y.     The  serving 
were  conduct^ed  by  Comdr.  Joseph  Squa 
tnto    and    the    principal    address    was 
given  by  A.ssistant  District  Attorney  Pas- 
quale   DiVernieri.    pa^t   commander      I 
commend    his    sentiments    to    mv    col- 
leagues: 

Today  legionnaires  all  over  this  Nation 
along  With  their  fellow  citizens  w  pause  tS 
P^  honor  and  tribute  to  the  more  than  i^ 
million  patriots  who  gave  of  their  lives  t^ 
tnsure  the  American  heritage  of  f  eedom 
This  year  will  mark  the  98th  observance  of 
^l?  Ti°-''^  by  the  American  people  who 
^meHc^in^'K^''  Memorial  Day  ln^868  We 
Americana  have  continuously  honored  those 
d  e^on^S^e'r't'  ^^*"-l"g  With  ?hose  w": 
i77^  f^  I  ?"'  battlefield  In  Lexington  in 
1775  to  and  including  those  who  have  pa  d 

do's^"rvf  t'^r""^  ^""^  ^''  continuing  o 
do  so  in  Viet  Nam.  We  are  gathered  here 
today  to  participate  in  such  a  memorial  ob 

r  e-wh^"htvrgonTa;T;TS^^^^^ 
wt  norg'e^in^er"'^  ''^'  ^^^'  ---- 

)T,t^''  '^^°  P^tlclpate  in  this  progr.im  enter 
into  a  solemn  communion  with  the  voices  o[ 
our  gallant  beyond  the  grave. 

Since  it«  foundation  in  1919.  the  American 


befs''"harlieHV";'i^'  '''""'  ''■''''  """■«"  'nem- 
of  fh»  ,     dedicated  Itself  to  the  promotion 

fenders    o'ou"  °'  ""'  ""^'«"  ^"^   ^^^  ^- 
iLuaers    of    our   countrv.     For   each    r^f    .v» 

protection  of  ,.ny  individual  nghs  o  ' 
n'^Zn^'  '""^  ^'^"^^  ^^  our  fellow  n  en 
rights     It  .rt^^'V""-"  ^■'^•^"  '"^^"'^^  "P°^'  tl,ote 

^^o":  tdtii  s\"r'r:rpe^r^%"i"'iT"'  ''■''  ^^ 

nghts  Of  othets  nu'^,^;  t'han  t^"^;^  .^,^^ 
vance  personal  interesUs  The  eUish  ex" 
.stence  of  any  individual,  commu,  f  st"; 
or  nation,  can  only  result  in  the  extermin 
ion  Of  that  individual,  communiv  t?.;; 
and   nation      Individual  rights   can    be.,    h! 

vio 'uiof ''.'  ^"'  safeguarded  ^ft'LuT^anv 
Molation,  disrespect  or  Infringement  uoon 
the  rights  of  our  fellow  men  ^ 

r„^.^''^''"^•''''°"  °^  °'^'"  Obligations  to  each 
other  IS  something  upon  which  the  American 
Legion  8  founded  and  as  legionna^reTwe  be 
come  steeped  and  schooled  In  the  selfless 
contribution  we  continuallv  make  for  the 
benefit  Of  community,  state'and  nation 
We   have   on   one   hand    the   great    soc-etv 

Ve  live'fn  °"^"  P^^^'P^  '^  great^catasuophe' 
\\e  Ine  in  a  worid  facing  conflict  and  torn 
by  internal  strife.  We  .are  in  the  nud^-^o" 
-social    reform    and   should    be   primer  I v    in 

erested  in  the  immediate  aduuicement  o' 
'he  brotherhood  of  men.  '•^'"eni   o. 

Tliere  is  no  greater  conviction  than  to  one's 

uieals  and  Ideological  positions  in  order  °o  be 

more  tolerant,  more  understanding  and  more 

espectful  Of  one's  fellow  man  who  mav  d°  ! 

appro  cb'^t^'^tbi'""'  °^ 'f-'"^--    A  gentfine 
approacn     to    this    problem    can    onlv    hi. 

crow-ned  with  succe.ss.  We  must  learn  o  live 
together  in  mutual  respect  and  acceptance 
buch  an  effort  must  begin,  of  course,  in  the 
ome.  spread  to  the  community  and  proeres- 
through  the  state  and  nation.  If  you  and 
make  a  determined  effort,  this  bitter  si 

of   the   National   Americanism   Committee     I 
hJei'"^  ''''  opportunity  to  partic^at/  ;, 
lev^l      -^fp^f  °"''  °'-S^»'-=*tion  on  a  nation.- 
bv     h„  '«^"'"  ^'"^  ^^^'^y^  been   inspired 

by  the  sacrifices  of  those  whom  we  honor 
thi.s  day.  It  Should  be  the  one  desire  of  e."^h 
Of  us  Who  are  participating  in  these  cere 
monies  to  pray  God  to  permit  us  to  strive  to 
translate  the  devotion  of  war  into  a  dev<  ticn 
Of  peace;  the  sacrifice  of  war  to  the  sacrifice 
to  work  for  a  better  way  of  life;  the  to  era nc. 
Of  war  to  a  tolerance  in  peace  which  win  ir! 
sure  our  progress  toward  a  better  and  han- 

t^hev^H'',     "^^  '"^^  ^'"  t°  "^-e  as  weV   L 
they  died  for  our  great  nation.    Then   on'v  a. 

set  forth  in  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  w^ici 

v^as  made  our  national  anthem  bv  an  Act  of 

Congress  in  1931,  "Conquer  We  Mum    w be.' 

I^i  rFw^'^ro'  ^'J""''  '^"^  "^'^  B^  our  Motto' 
In  God  Is  Our  TVust  '  " 


East  Glacier  Airport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MOfTTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TUES 

Wednesday.  June  8.  1966 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.     Mr.  Speaker 
L!f^"^,  ?^  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
and  Include   the   resolution   pa.ssed   by 
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the  Montana  State  Planning  Board  urg- 
ing the  Congress  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate funds  for  construction  of  an  air- 
port at  East  Glacier,  Mont.  The  site  of 
this  airport  is  adjacent  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  national  parks  In  the  Nation. 
The  proposed  airport  has  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  national  airport  plan. 
H.R.  11089,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing,  increases  the  authorization 
for  Interior  Department  funds  for  a::- 
ports  built  In  close  proximity  to  national 
paries.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Hou.se  will 
be  able  to  act  on  this  bill  durin;^  the 
remaining  months  of  this  session. 
A  Resoltttion  Passed  UNANiMorsLT  by  tw^ 
Montana  State  Pi.anning  Bn\RD  on  Maslh 
31.  1966.  TO  THE  Montana  Congression  \l 
Oeuxiatton     Endorsing     Leglslation     Ar- 

THORIZINO     and     APPROPRIATING     FUNDS     FOR 

Construction  or  an  Air  Facilitt  Near 
GLAcna  National  Park  Which  Woin-D  Be 
Capah,s    or    Accommodating    Commercial 

AlRCHATT 

Whiereas.  Glacier  National  P.irk  Is  richly 
endowed  with  a  natural  Alpine  t)eauty  not 
to  be 'found  In  any  other  part  of  the  North 
American  Continent;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  a  major  national  park  that 
tourlsta  from  all  over  the  United  States  unci 
the  world  attempt  to  visit:  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  located  In  the  northernmoit 
region  of  the  United  States  which  consumes 
constdeorable  travel  time  under  present  means 
of  transportation  available;   and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
adequate  air  facility  in  the  vicinity  of 
GV&cier  National  Park;    and 

Whereas,  an  adequate  airport  near  Glacier 
National  Park  would  permit  many  additional 
persons  to  visit  the  Park;  and 

Whereas,  such  a  facUity  would  not  only 
increase  tourist  trade  in  Glacier  National 
Park  but  would  also  increase  tourist  trade 
at  Yellowstone  National  Park  where  installa- 
tion oi  a  commercial  airport  was  completed 
last  year;  and 

Whweas.  commercial  airlines  have  indi- 
cated a  keen  interest  in  such  a  facility  and 
have  also  indicated  an  interest  In  promoting 
tourist  traffic  If  such  a  facility  were  avail- 
able. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mon- 
tana State  Planning  Board: 

That  the  Board  unanimously  endorses 
legislation  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress  authorizing  an  air  facility  capable 
ot  accommodating  commercial  aircraft  near 
East  Glacier  and  appropriating  funds  for  its 
construction  as  soon  as  possible,  and  urges 
support  of  aald  bill  by  the  Montana  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Honorable  uiiKE  Manstieu)  and 
Lzx  McTCALr,  Senates^  from  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  the  Honorable  Arnold  Ousen 
and  Jamkb  Battin,  Congressmen  from  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Henry  J.  Sawtell,  C'lairnio'i 

At  test  J 

E.   V.  Darlintun.   Secretary. 


EUmiBAte  the  Middle  Class 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8.  1966 

Mr.     EDWARDS     of     Alabama.     Mr 
Siieaker.   a   recent   editorial   appoarir.g 


fu^t  in  the  Greenville.  S.C^  News,  and 
reprinted  in  the  Publishers  Auxiliary  of 
June  4  makes  a  point  of  real  interest. 

The  editorial  says  that  the  Great 
Society  may  succeed,  not  in  eliminating 
the  lower  cia.sses  Ln  our  country,  but  in 
eliminating  the  middle  class. 

It  is  accelerating  the  !)roct\<;s  under 
winch  taxation  brcomos  more  burden- 
some. Government  control  iiecomes  more 
objectionable,  private  initiative  becomes 
more  difficult,  dependence  on  Govern- 
ment becomes  easier  and  attractive, 
homeownership  faees  more  obstacle.s, 
small  business  has  greater  problems,  mid- 
dle class  values  are  ridiculed,  and  the  in- 
dividiial  becomes  insignificant  in  the  face 
of  biiness — bip:  government,  big^  labor, 
and  b'.g  business. 

The  country  should  give  careful  ccn- 
.^.ideratinn  to  the  bis;  question  which  un- 
derlus  all  of  tlie  John.son  administra- 
tion's domestic  program:  Are  we  really 
eliminating  poverty,  or  are  we  merely 
dragging  the  middle  cla.ss  down  with  the 
result  that  we  ai-e  being  converted  into 
a  nation  which  closely  resembles  most 
others,  with  only  two  classes,  the  rich  and 
the  poor? 

I  include  the  editorial  here  in  full: 
The  Great  Societt 

Picsident  Johnson  has  declared  that  he 
intends  to  eliminate  poverty,  raising  the 
.';tandurd  of  living  of  the  indigent  and  of 
those  who  earn  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
t'nro-j?h  his  Great  Society.  Tiiis  is  another 
way  f>f  saying  that  he  is  aimine  at  doing 
away  with  the  'lower  classes"  as  defined  by 
economic  standards,  and  that  is  the  only 
standard  the  Great  Society  is  using  in  its 
primarily  If  not  totally  materialistic  ap- 
proarh.  But  if  the  present  trend  continues, 
the  group  that  really  will  be  elimin.'ued  is 
the  middle  c1h.ss"'— those  who  earn  from, 
siiV,  ?-8  000  to  J15.000  a  year.  It  is  on  this 
^rroup  that  the  uioome  u\x  burden  falls 
heaviest 

It  will  bear  the  greater  -share  of  any  t.ax 
increase  the  administration  may  shove 
through  Congress  this  year,  or  nett  year  at 
the  latest.  It  will  pay  for  e.^jtan-sion  of 
Medicare  and  higher  old-.age  benefits.  This 
Etroup  produces  the  largest  numt>er  of  home- 
owners, collecje  graduates,  etc  .  and  it  takes 
evejy  cent  the  head  of  the  household  earns. 
A  major  Uiness.  a  catastrophic  fire  or  a  seri- 
ous a'-cident  can  put  such  a  man  so  far  into 
debt  as  to  be  "de  facto"  indigent.  Yet  he 
is  not  e;i?ible  for  any  sort  of  assistance  ex- 
cf'pt  what  he  can  .icrounge  In  loans  from  his 
bank,  by  Ixirrowing  on  his  insurance  and  the 
like  The  federal  government  won't  even 
give  him  a  break  or  so  mtich  as  a  delay  on 
hi?  II. come  ta.xes. 

If  he  is  nn  a  ?al;;ry.  his  employer  Is  re- 
quired by  law  to  withhold  from  10  to  20  per- 
cent or  more  of  his  income  and  turn  it  over 
to  the  stvvte  and  federal  governments.  He  is 
paying  for  retirement  and  medical  care  for 
elderly  i>ersons  while  the  odds  are  against  his 
living  long  enougli  at  today's  pace  to  col- 
lect those  benefits  himself.  The  Great  Sti- 
clety,  it  seems,  is  dedicated  to  bringing  the 
ptX)r.  both  the  lielpless  indigent  and  the 
deliberately  indolent,  up  to  middle-class 
standards.  It  now  appears  tliat  rent  sub- 
sidies, for  a  select  few  to  start,  enabling;  tiiem 
•>.o  miive  into  middie-cl.^ss  neighborhootis 
with  the  government  payUig  tlie  difference 
between  25  percent  of  their  income  and  Hie 
rent  on  their  homes,  are  assured 

The  next  step  in  this  methodical  madness 
prubaijly  will  be  guaranteed  incomes,  witii 
the  government  providing  the  difference  be- 
tween what  tlie  indigent  and  the  Indolent 
are  able  or  willing  to  work  and  earn  and 
wh.it  the  bureaucrats  consider  a  median 
si.iMd.ird  of  living      Tlius  will  be  created  by 


federal  subsidy  of  the  Individual  a  new 
middle  class,  living  not  by  bread  alone  but 
on  cake  provided  with  tax  money  productd 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brows  of  otliers. 

Since  It  Is  written  that  poor  will  always 
be  with  us,  it  looks  like  these  in  the  future 
may  be  those  jvho  now  are  in  the  middle  in- 
come brackets.  Tliey  simply  can't  stand  the 
co6t  of  the  Welfare  state,  on  top  of  caring 
for  themselves  and  their  own.  Yet,  nobody 
feels  sorry  for  thpm.  Non-earners  and  les- 
ser-earners envy  tlicm  as  having  "it  made." 
They  are  expected  to  contribute  generously 
to  any  and  every  cause,  and  they  get  no 
sympathy  when  they  give  less  tiian  Is  asked 
or  regretfully  decline.  Even  the  vote-seekmt^ 
politicians  all  but  ignore  them,  unless  tliey 
happen  to  belong  to  labor  unions. 

As  for  the  administrators  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety, the  salaries  fixed  for  the  primary  and 
secondary  echelons  of  comm.and  in  the  war 
on  poverty  place  them  in  the  tipper  middle 
class  and  make  them  relatively  secure  from 
the  hazards  of  private  employment.  It  is 
they  who  may  replace  the  producing  middle 
class  with  a  new,  non-producing  middle 
class. 


June  S,  1966 


Down  in  Iredell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    O.^ROLI^•A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  8.  1966 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  North  Carolina's  distinguished  news- 
paper editors,  Mr.  Jay  Huskins,  editor  of 
the  States\1lle  Record  and  Landmark, 
writes  a  dally  column  under  the  caption 
"Down  in  Iredell." 

On  Jime  7,  1966,  Mr.  Huskins  wrote  a 
very  thought  provoking  column  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. I,  therefore,  include  it  as  a 
part  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
today : 

Down   in  Iredell — Double   ST\.\D.\rD 

Another  trigger-happy  white  man  has 
talcen  a  potshot  at  another  civil  rights 
troublemalcer  down  in  Mississippi — and  there 
you  have  the  perfect  excuse  for  another  full 
round  of  vilification  and  abuse  of  the  south. 

And,  if  things  follow  their  usual  course, 
more  restrictive  legislation  will  t>e  in  the  miU 
before  the  summer  is  over. 

That  is  the  price  tag  that  Is  attached  these 
days  to  what,  in  other  times  or  other  places, 
would  amount  to  a  simple  case  of  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon  by  one  man  upon 
another. 

But  we  are  now  operating  under  a  double- 
sumdard  which  makes  it  an  offense  against 
the  nation  for  a  James  Meredith  to  be  .>;hot 
in  Mississippi,  but  hardly  any  offense  at  all 
for  a  white  delivery  man  to  be  beaten  to 
de.-'th  by  a  mob  in  the  Watts  district. 

Word  of  the  Mississippi  case  reached  the 
President's  e.ars  within  miiiutes  after  it  oc- 
curred and  he  immediately  set  the  machinery 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  motion 
despite  the  fact  that  state  authorities  had 
already  arrested  the  culprit  and  charged  him 
with  the  crime. 

But  word  of  the  Watts  crime  lias  not  yet 
re.iclied  the  President  although  it  occurred 
l.\st  winter;  nor  has  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice been  called  upon  to  intervene,  although 
the  racial  element  was  more  flagrant  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  Mississippi. 

It  is  doubtful  that  James  Meredith  wa* 
shot  beciuse  he  is  a  Negro.  It  is  more  lilcely 
that  he  was  shot  because  he  was  picking  at 
au  old  sore,  which  had  its  origin  at  Oie  Miss 


In    Oxford    and    which    has    been    fcsterinK 
since.  ° 

True,  he  has  every  right  to  walk  the  high- 
ways  of  Mississippi  in  safety;  Just  as  white 
people  liave  every  right  to  walk  the  streets 
of  Harlem  in  safety,  but  few  dare  to  exercise 
that  right. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  a  matter  of  Judg- 
ment involved.  The  man  who  insists  that  he 
has  the  right  of  way  at  every  intersection  of 
racir.I  strlie  will,  like  the  driver  on  the  high- 
w.-.y.  sooner  or  later  come  to  grief 

So.  James  Meredith  wn.-?,  in  a  wav.  asking 
for  trouble.  But  the  milk  delivery  man  out 
in  Watts  was  not.  He  was  merely  makir.^ 
his  rounds  when  he  encountered  a  mob  of 
Negro  hoodlums.  He  was  chased  by  the  mob 
from  door  vo  door,  crying  for  .admission  and 
sauty.     But  all  were  locked  against  him 

Finally,  the  mob  caught  him  and  killed 
him.  simply  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin 
Yet.  no  delegations  of  preachers  and  stu- 
dents, politicians  and  federal  agents  des- 
cended upon  Watts  in  protest.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  made  every  excuse  for  the  mob 
which  "acted  out  of  desperation  " 

These  two  examples  can  be  multiplied  over 
and  over.  Indeed,  they  have  their  parallels 
here  in  North  Carolina,  where  highway  pa- 
trolmen are  sent  to  protect  Negro  demon- 
strators and  court  orders  are  sent  to  prevent 
klansmen  from  assembling. 

Is  this  the  way  to  build  responsibility 
among  those  so  anxious  to  enjoy  their  new- 
found freedoms?  Is  this  truly  the  path  to  a 
Great  Society?  Or  is  it  toward  a  sort  of 
pigmentocracy  wliich  will  ineviUibly  become 
a  pain  in  the  neck? 
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f,:  ^.T^^"'  ^^°  ^"^  ^^t  I3e«n  elected  to 
the  highest  .administrative  post  in  the  United 
Presbyterian   Church   In   the  USA 

His  position  as  stated  clerk  of  the  church 
win  make  his  one  of  the  most  ILstened-to 
voices  for  Christianity  In  the  world  He 
succeeds  the  Rev.  Eugene  Carson  Blake  who 
in  his  15  years  in  the  office  has  become  one 
of  the  best-known  American  churchmen 

Mr.  Thompson's  election  to  the  ofTice  is 
e.<^pecially  interesting  because  he  is  a  lannan 
not  an  ordained  minister,  but  an  attornev! 
He  is  the  first  layman  to  hold  this  pon  in 
nearly  a  century,  and  the  layman  elected  in 
18/2  served  only  the  Cumberland  Presbvtori- 
ans,  which  since  have  merged  with  others  to 
becorne  the  present  3  3-milIlon  con.cregatlon 
As  this  Wichitan  carries  on  his  dutic,=  he  un-' 
doulDtedly  will  add  new  dignity  to  the  role  of 
the  lay  member  in  Christian  churches 

The  Wichita  attorney  upset  tradition  L-ust 
year  when  he  w.as  elected  moderator  of  the 

wh';'^,?'/''.""^''*"*    P°"'"°"    °f    leadership 
wlilch  also  has  seldom  gone  to  lavmen 

That  he  carried  out  his  duties  "well  is  evi- 
denced by  the  way  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  stated  clerk.  The  official  committee 
on  nominations  had  proposed  the  n.ame  of  a 
minister  but  Mr.  Thompson  was  nominated 
irom  the  floor  and  elected  by  a  CTeat 
majority.  ^  B'eai 

The  Thompsons  will  be  leavim?  Wichita  as 
he  tak^  up  his  flve-year  term  in  the  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia.  Both  Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  his  wife  have  been  civic  leaders 
and  they  will  be  missed.  But  any  tinge  of 
regret  Wichita  feels  at  losing  them  nvIU  be 
compensated  by  our  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  native  Kansan. 


William  P.  Thompson,  of  Wichita,  Elected 
Stated  Clerk  of  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 


.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
With  considerable  pride  that  the  com- 
munity of  Wichita  and  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas received  the  news  recently  of  the  ele- 
vation of  William  F.  Thompson,  a  dis- 
tingui.shed  citizen  and  able  attorney   to 

nio^J^^i^L^'^"'"'*^^'"^"^'^  post  of  stated 
fi  lu  .}}^^  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A. 

h^fi'i  J^?,""^^""  ^^  ^'^^  ^'■st  layman  to 
hold  this  high  office  since  1883.  During 
the  pa^t  year  he  served  as  moderator  of 
the  church. 

I  have  known  Bill  Thompson  for  many 
years  and  worked  with  him  in  many  civic 
causes.  He  has  given  unselfishly  of  his 
time  in  helping  to  build  a  fine  com- 
mumty.  Needless  to  say,  he  has  been 
an  ardent  worker  and  leader  in  his 
Church.  We  congratulate  him  and  wish 
^^  K  "u*"^^^  *"  *^^  important  position 
Chirch       ^^^^^^  ^"  the  Presbyterian 

in^thp"^  ^^^''^^   1°   ^-^^"^   "ly   remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 

f^i*^l'''xr^''°"'  ^^^  Wichita,  Kans..  Eagle 
and  the  Newton  Dally  Kansan: 

[Prom  the  Wichita.  Kans.,  E;j^Ie] 
WicmTA's  Proud  op  Bill  Thompsov 

Droud^'^r^  ^  \^'"'  *^^"  Wichita  Is  sinfully 
proud  of  one  of  her  leading  citizens,  Williaii 


[Prom  the  Newton  Kansan  I 
Former  Newtonian  Honored  by  Church 

tlon^or^w'T^f  take  a  bit  of  pride  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  William  P.  Thompson,  Wichita  at- 

UnTtPH  ^  >f  ^'"^^  administrative  post  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U  S  A 

For  Thompson  spent  part  of  his  early  Ufe 
Newton     """"^  ""  P'""  °^  "^'^  education  in 

^tf^l^T°\  °^  Thompson  for  the  post  comes 
after  he  has  served  as  moderator  of  the 
Church  s  General  Assembly,  the  top  honorary 
position  in  the  denomination 

Thompson  will  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr  Eueene 
Carson  Blake  as  stated  clerk  of  the  denomi- 
nation^ During  his  15-year  tenure  in  ^e 
post  Dr.  Blake  became  an  Internationally 
prominent  churchman.  ' 

Thompson  is  the  first  laj-man  to  hold  the 
office  since  1883. 

The  fact  that  he  was  chosen  for  the  Dost 
over  two  ministers  testifies  to  the  este^ 
l^rfZ^'l^''  Thompson  is  held  by  those^h^ 
elected  him  to  the  position 

f  J»/'^^'"'''°"*  ^y'^'S  that  the  Wichitan 
faces  a  tremendous  task  In  succeedlne  a 
man  Of  the  stature  of  Dr.  Blake  aTchle?  ex! 
ecutive  of  the  denomination. 

during  his  15  years  as  stated  clerk  of  the 
churcli  organization  and  Is  known  as  one  o? 
the  religious  leaders  In  the  world  today. 


Law  and  Morality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Wednesday.  June  8,  1966 

1^  ^-  ^SP^GER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  heard  a  sermon  by  the  Reverend  W 
Paul  Ludwig.  pastor  of  the  Chevy  Chase 
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Presbyterian  Church  on  "Law  and  Moral- 
UJ.  which  strikes  me  as  an  excellent 
exposition  on  this  subject.  I  am  del^ht- 
ed  to  have  the  privUcpc  of  inseiting  this 
sei-mon  in  the  body  of  the  Record: 
Law  a.vd  Mor.\litt 

,„f°'"%''',^-  '5--Y0U  did  not  recelvr  ,he 
spirit  Of  slavery  to  fall  back  lnt«  fear,  but 
>ou  have  received  the  rnlrlt  of  son,=hlp  " 

We  are  a  moi^t    terribly  unhappv  pe<^ple 
Spiritually,    emotionally    and     sexualfv     we 
have  lost  our  way:  poUticallv  we  never  Vealiv 
knew   it.     We   do   not    know   uhat   we   want 
nor  where  we   are  going.     So  we  gTa.-n   de- 
sperately at  the  things  we  can  pet- wealth 
comfort,   amusement.     We  have   built    up   a 
grc.it  structure   of   material   luxury   to   keep 
f'Ut   the  empty  spaces   of   the  sjjirit.  r.s   cur 
forefathers  built  stock.-des  round  their  cor^- 
munities  to  keep  out  the  penis  of  the  w^- 
dernccs.    We  keep  the  radio  poine  to  dl-tract 
our  empty  hearts.    We  cot.sole  ourselves  with 
ceyer    mechanical    gadgets    as    a '  homes  ck 
chid  consoles  itself,  desperately,  with  to^-s. 
on  earth*      ^''  ''^'  '^'  '"°'*  unhappy  nation 
Those    are    the    words    of    Ann    Bridge    in 
Suiglng   Water"   a    book    which   she    wrot^ 
more  than   two  decades  ago.     Mlinv   indict- 
ments of  American  life  are  Uresponsible  and 
cynical,   and   I  grow   weary   of   ttem      But 
occasiorially  one  like  this  desenes  the  dig. 

^\?  o°n  t''^''''^^'  «<^'^"=^-  Students  Of  clvu- 
ization  have  cause  to  dread  the  stagnation 
of  a  materialistic  way  of  life  as  muchfrthey 
dread  the  swifter  but  no  more  certain  de- 
struction by  nuclear  fission 

Our  symbols  are  the  lever' and  the  ledger- 
technology  and  the  glitter  it  produces  are 
the  magicians  who  are  trusted  to  sot  us 
free  from  the  spiritual  confusion  of  our 
time.  The  scurvy  of  dogs  of  a  morallv  de- 
caden  society  snap  at  our  heels,  but  we 
gleefully  push  ahead  as  if  their  fa^igs  could 
never  poison  our  life.  ^ 

But    U    American    life    is    conducive    to    a 
softening  of  our  moral  stamina,  it  is  not  be 
cause  either  machines  or  money  axe  s?nfui 

PonJb^f"  T  ''^'  ^"'^  ^"^  ^^^  attitude 
long  before  he  transgresses  In  action 

Billy  Graham's  crusade  in  England  has 
been  severely  criticized  a*  a  "fedundam 
l^^^^°T'^"-^''  out-of-date  theolog  •  ms 
gospel  Of  personal  salvation  and  private  re- 
sponsibility has  been  declared  Irrelevant 
The  implication  is  that  so  long  as  we  chanee 
our  systems  and  our  structures  Individuals 
can  1  ve  successfully  within  them  without 
any  alteration  of  character  wunout 

tonTn'^'^.T'TJ''^''^-  '^  the  superior  his- 
th»?.?'  ^^ ''^  the  record  on  his  side.  Prom 
throu^h%r*"'''  °^  ^""^  ^''^  Testament,  right 
the  dlath  „,"'^^°.':  '^'^•"'^ations  Of  mankind 
the  death  of  nations  closely  follows  theu- 
godlessness       and       moral       deterioratioiT 

I^ri  w.^v.    ^^*"eest  not,   abide   with   me.-- 
And  we  choose  not  to  b«lieve  it 

t^'^H^  1"'^  ^''^t  has  done  the  most  d.image 
to   the  human  race  since  the  beginning  of 

to    me!        LSD    Is    not    new.      It    is    lust    a 

w^'r.  f  ""^'  """'*  ^'^'^"^•^  ^-av  of  being 
whisked  Into  a  land  of  dreamv  delight      U 

Canaan. "nn'"  '°  ^  susceptible  to  fantasv. 
Can  anjone  ever  forget  the  absorbing  hou's 
spent  at  his  mother's  knees,  lost  in  the 
castled  lands  of  fairy-princes  and  shirn! 
mering  queens?  I  keep  wondering  wh.t  a 
psychological  study  of  this  childho^  ex- 
perience might  reveal,  is  this  the  beg^nlng 
ri«\ V  ^"""^  ''^^"^  ^^°«t  of  us  are  pSwcr? 
the   truth?     Our  refusal   to  face   the   threat 

mav  Z^fn  '^'H'''  °^  hlgh-flyinr^onomy 
we  ca^  fl^S  "t°^  '=°''t«P>P°-^'-y  Illustration 
we  can  find.  I  am  not  v»rlnging  mv  hands 
over  the  possibility  of  an^entual  flnancia! 
colla^  ,n  America.  Woid  It  sho^k  vou 
to  hear  me  say  tbat  this  may  be  our  only 
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hope?  Excessive  prosperity  and  niar.il  re- 
sponsibility have  never  been  good  neighb<:>rs. 
Gold  and  God  have  always  been  lnc<:>m- 
patlble.  Not  that  they  need  to  be!  I  do 
not  make  them  alternatives!  We  coxUd  have 
both;  but  there  is  no  evidence  available  at 
the  moment  that  we  want  both  or  that  we 
are  yet  strong  enough  for  both. 

The  editor  of  the  Tulea  Tribune,  speaking 
of  Communism,  said:  "However  much  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  m.iy 
lie  to  their  subjects  about  our  motives,  about 
our  conditions  of  prosperity,  about  our  poli- 
cies and  aims,  one  thing  they  themselves 
believe  implicitly,  and  that  is  that  America 
Is  In  an  advanced  state  of  mDral  decline." 

I  would  characterize  the  contemporary 
American  scene  as  being  dominated  by  m.i33 
adolescence.  The  adult  segment  of  our 
society  has  abrogated  its  mora)  leadcrsiiip 
and  appears  to  give  silent  assent  to  the 
beatnik  rebel  and  the  draft-card  burner  In- 
side the  church,  as  well  as  outside,  we  devote 
our  Ingenuity  to  the  defense  of  immorality. 
We  relegate  truth  and  chasuty  co  the  runk 
of  third  class  virtues. 

In  matters  of  belief  and  behavior,  we  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  multiple  choice.  So  long 
as  the  choice  la  our  own.  It  makes  little  dif- 
ference whether  we  elect  Integrity  and 
decency,  or  something  cheaper  and  easier. 

In  a  comprehensive  and  scientific  study  of 
Amerlcaji  values.  Dr.  Getzel  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity deplored  our  drift  toward  group  con- 
formity and  asserted:  "the  goal  of  behavior 
la  not  personal  rectitude  but  grroup  con- 
sensus: not  originality  but  adjustment." 

One  of  our  Congressmen  believes  that  "we 
have  sewn  the  dragon's  teeth  of  pseudo- 
scientific  sentimentality,  and  out  of  the 
ground  has  sprung  the  legion  bearing  switch- 
blade knives  and  bicycle  chains." 

On  this  Memorial  Sunday,  America  has  a 
few  things  to  remember.  And  Christian 
America  baa  something  very  special  to  re- 
member. This  Is  not  a  lecture  on  ethics,  nor 
an  essay  on  patriotism,  although  I  would 
make  no  apology  for  either. 

This  is  an  excursion  Into  the  life  and  spirit 
of  the  greateet  religious  thinker  of  all  time. 
He  wrote  a  book  which  we  know  as  "The  Let- 
ter to  the  Romans."  Its  title  might  have 
been:  "Law  and  Morality."  It  has  more  not- 
able BJid  quotable  sentences  than  any 
spiritual  treatise  I  know  anything  about. 
One  of  them  Is  my  text:  "You  did  not  receive 
the  spirit  of  slavery  to  fall  back  Into  fear, 
but  you  have  received  the  spirit  of  sonship."' 

This  Is  the  great  act  of  God.  It  is  His  holy 
love  poured  out  for  us.  It  is  His  deep  long- 
ing for  His  children  that  Is  the  most  over- 
powering force  in  human  experience,  making 
man's  slavery  to  Christ  the  mark  of  his  .=on- 
ahlp  with  God. 

Out  In  a  western  tourist  cunp.  a  car  and 
trailer  with  an  Illinois  license  pulled  Into 
their  allotted  spa£e.  The  owner  plugged  in 
bis  lights  and  blocked  up  his  wheels.  With 
dinner  over,  the  man  and  his  wife  emerged 
from  their  trailer  home.  The  man  carried 
something  which  proved  to  be  a  section  of 
white,  folding  fence.  He  carefiiliy  set  it  up 
around  the  end  of  the  trailer.  His  wife 
placed  two  folding  chairs  on  the  grassy  plot. 
and  they  sat  there  contented  and  at  home 
In  a  llttel  backyard  which  wherever  they 
went  was  forever  Peoria,  home. 

One  of  the  most  heart-rending  sentences 
In  scripture  Is  the  cry:  "By  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  there  we  sat  down;  yea,  we  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Zlon."  Maybe  this  la 
what  Ann  Bridge  was  saying  without  know- 
ing It.  We  are  unhappy  when  we  become  so 
Immersed  In  things.  Including  geography, 
like  the  Babylonish  exllea,  that  we  leave  God 
all  packed,  up  In  His  little  box  back  In  the 
Jerusalem  at  oup  yestMT-ears.  Maybe  this  la 
what  tbe  couple  were  symbolizing  with  a 
Uttle  white  picket  feruse. 

But  Paul  says  there  la  a  special  kind  of 
k>ve  tbat  crosses  tbe  mountains  and  the  seas 


and  the  tra^c  desert  places  of  our  life  where 
everything  Ls  dried  up  and  the  horrible  dis- 
tortions of  the  hot  sand  lure  us  to  empty 
welLs.  There  Is  a  love  which  never  despairs 
at  our  mistakes,  because  It  claims  us  as  sons. 
It  is  this  relationi,hlp  which  fvirms  the  only 
substantial  base  for  mor.ility.  A  godless 
America  bec.:>mes  an   sniirtor.il  .\m<Tlc;i. 

Many  of  us,  if  not  all  of  us,  have  come 
into  God's  house  this  morning  with  some 
kind  of  despair  gnawing  at  our  coumge.  some 
temptation  threatening  our  peace,  perhaps 
with  what  Ann  Bridge  called  the  torrible  un- 
happiness  of  our  American  way  of  life  as  we 
watch  regard  for  authority,  respect  for  law, 
devotion  to  morality  crumbling  about  us. 
There  Is  an  answer,  but  ir  is  not  in  nature: 
and  it  J3  not  in  science,  and  it  Is  not  in  gov- 
ernment! It  is  in  the  love  of  God!  This  was 
Paul's  most  Immense  discovery.  This  was 
the  only  kind  of  law  that  a  man  or  a  na- 
tion ooukl  bet  Its  life  on. 

One  of  the  Scottish  martyrs,  looking  up  to 
the  hills  of  his  native  Nithsd.ale,  .shouted  tri- 
umphantly: "I  could  pass  through  the.se 
mount:iins  were  they  clothed  In  flame.  If 
I  could  only  be  sure  that  God  loves  me." 

John  Steinbeck  paints  a  sombre  picture  of 
America's  Vixst  push  to  the  Pacinc.    He  wrote: 

"It  wasn't  the  Indians  that  were  impor- 
tant--It  w.is  the  whole  bunch  of  people  made 
Into  one  big  crawling  be.xst.  It  was  wester- 
ing and  westering— westering  was  as  big  as 
God— the  movement  piled  up  and  up  until 
the  Qpntinent  was  crossed. 

'"mien  we  ciune  down  to  the  sea  and  It  was 
dont.  There's  a  line  of  old  men  along  the 
sh*e  hating  the  ocean  becau.se  it  stopped 
th^m.  But  that's  not  the  worst  .  .  .  Wester- 
ing d:ed  out  of  the  people.  Westering  isn't 
a  hunger  .any  more.  Its  all  done."  Gixi  for- 
bid '.    .^re  we  that  soft? 

I'm  not  ready  to  put  my  country  up  for 
auction.  I  confess  she  is  on  the  eiUe  of 
moral  collapse.  But  I  keep  remembering— 
and  what  a  day  this  is  for  remembrance! — • 
that  we  h:ive  received  the  spirit  of  son.ship. 
What  else  Is  there  that  can  make  a  man  stand 
up  straight' 


The  Current  Campaign  of  Vilification  of 
the  American  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFonNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent campaign  of  vilification  of  the 
American  farmer,  and  particularly  the 
California  farmer  who  pay.s  about  the 
Nation's  highest  aerlcultural  wages, 
seems  Intent  upon  showing  the  farmer 
as  a  ruthless  profiteer,  adding  to  his  owti 
wealth  by  exploiting  the  mi.serles  of  the 
poor.  Many  persons  say  the  consumers 
would  pay  a  "few  pennies  per  can"  more 
if  the  farmers  would  raise  wages. 

The  truth  is  that  farm  wacros  have 
been  going  steadily  upward  but  that 
prices  received  by  farmers  and  net  in- 
come have  gone  steadily  downward. 

The  California  Council  of  Growers  re- 
cently pointed  out  that  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures  show  that  if  the 
prices  received  by  farmers  had  Increased 
proportionately  to  prices  of  all  other 
product*  since  1952,  American  house- 
wives would  have  spent  $7  billion  more 
for  food  thAn  they  did  in  1965.    In  fact 


the  council  says  prices  received  by  farri- 
ers in  1965  were  14  percent  lower  on  the 
average  than  they  were  in  1952. 

According  to  Mr.  O.  'W.  Fillerup.  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  council,  cost 
of  food,  in  relation  to  average  family 
Income,  Is  still  lower  today  than  5  years 
ago. 

Measured  against  income,  Americans 
spend  less  on  food  than  do  people  any- 
where else  on  earth. 

True — 

Says  Mr.  Fillerup — 
growers  of  some,  but  not  all.  products  are 
receiving  more  today  than  last  year.  But 
gross  income  by  Itself  Is  meaningless.  Its 
net  income  that  counts.  And,  in  1965  net 
income  per  farm  In  California  was  roughly 
3  5  percent  lower  than  in  1964.  bccatise  pro- 
duction costs  rose  faster  than  prices  received 
by  the  growers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  suggested  that  those 
who  vilify  the  farmer  consider  his  prob- 
lem. Apparently  it  Isn't  so  easy  for  him 
to  get  his  share  of  those  "few  pennies  per 
can." 
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Philip  E.  Meyer:  Nieman  Fellowship 
Winner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  honors  that  can 
come  to  a  young  journalist  Is  his  .selec- 
tion for  a  JJieman  fellowship  at  Harvard 
University.  Each  year  that  university 
chooses  12  American  new.smen  who  have 
shown  great  promise.  These  men  are 
given  the  opportunity  of  a  year's  study 
at  that  university. 

Many  of  the  men  chosen  this  year  are 
well  known  to  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress for  they  have  served  here.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  have  had  close 
contact  with  one  of  thStee,  Mr.  Pliilip  E. 
Meyer  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Knight  newspapers.  A  great  number  of 
Mr  Meyer's  stories  were  directed  toward 
news  affecting  the  Akron,  Ohio,  area  and 
therefore  appeared  in  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 

I  have  always  founc^hilip  E.  Meyer  to 
be  one  of  the  best  informed  journalists 
on  national  affairs.  Many  of  his  stories 
were  syndicated  throughout  the  Knight 
Newspaper  Syndicate  and  were  acclaimed 
for  their  objectiveness  and  research. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Philip  E.  Meyer 
on  becoming  a  member  of  this  most  note- 
worthy group.  I  have  stressed  his  par- 
ticipation In  the  program  because  I  have 
had  a  long  association  with  him  and 
know  at  first  hand  of  his  fine  talent.  I 
also  want  to  congratulate  the  Knight 
newspapers.  Many  awards  have  come  to 
that  fine  newspaper  chain  and  their  staff. 
One  of  our  most  able  newsmen,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Giles  of  the  Knight  newspapers,  is 
just  now  completing  a  year  of  study  un- 
der the  Nieman  fellowship. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  also  congratu- 
late the  other  recipients  of  the  1966  Nie- 
man fellowship  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment their  newspapers  or  news  services 
for  developing  such  able  men. 

The  list  of  the  recipients  follows: 

Dana  R.  Bullen  11.  34,  Supreme  Court  re- 
porter for  the  Washington  SUir. 

Ken  W.  Clawson.  31,  labor  reporter  for  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)   Blade. 

Anthony  Day,  33  of  the  Washington  bu- 
reau of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

David  H.  Hoffman,  33.  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Ne-.v  York  Herald  Tribune 

Leamon  D.  James,  Jr.,  34.  city  editor  of  the 
Florence  (SC.)  Morning  News. 

.,.^''.^":*'''  .^^-  ^'^^'^'  ^^'  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix. 

Pliilip  E.  Meyer.  35,  reporter  In  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  Knight  newspapers 

Joseph  Mohbat,  28,  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington biu-eau  of  the  Associated  Press 
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Alvin  Shuster,  3£,  assistant  news"'^tor  of 
:ton  "Sufeau   of   the   New    York 


the    Washing 
Times. 

Richard  H.  Stewart.  35.  c.ty  editor  of  the 
mormng  Boston  Globe. 

Remer  H.  Tyson,  31,  Washington  reporter 
lor  the  Atlanta  Constitution 

J|unes  R.  Whelan,  32,  United  Press  Inter- 
national manager  for  Venezuela 

William  p.  Woo,  29,  feature  writer  for  the 
St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


The  Real  War  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Monday.  June  6   1966 
Issue  of  the  NewTJort.  Tenn.,  Plain'  Talk' 
This  IS  a  thoughtful  article  on  what 
we  are  fighting  In  Vietnam,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  these  comments 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record. 
Vnrr  Nam  Is  Part  op  Global  Conflict  With 
Communism— It  Is  Not  Just  a  "Local  War" 
Those    who    subscribe    to    the    Pulbrlght. 
Schleslnger,  Kennedy  views  on  Viet  Nam  that 
the  conflict  Is  not  critically  Important,  that 
we  could  pun  out  without  disaster,  that  other 
areas  of  conflict  In  the  world  are  more  im- 
^,\"-^\^*Snore  basic  and  fundamental  facts. 
«f  /!    f^  '^  °°*  *  ''^^'  '^a'"-    "  Is  a  part 
,r.}.t  ^i°^*'  conflict  between  Communism 
and  the  free  countries  of  the  world 
In  the  current  If  sue  of  the  American  Le- 

entitled     if  We  Leave  Viet  Nam  •  •  •  Then 
What?"  Is  most  interesting 
Mr.  Stelbel   points  out  that  three  Amer- 

ih^t'^TJ''.'"*"  '''"''  ^^5*  '^^^•e  had  to?"e 
the  truth  in  Viet  Nam,  while  many  home- 
front    critics,    including   some    In    cLiT^s. 

t^eirsIS^mrrr'"''"''^  ^  "°*  '^^'^'^''^  ^ 

Nam^i^f  ^''^'^-  "'^°  *^*  Communists,  Viet 
b^  Kf.,"".'"  ^  ^°^^^  *^'-'  ^  1961,  Soviet 
t«f.^  Khriishchev  publicly  spelled  out  that 
^  7".^J  Uberation-  In  Viet  Nam  'must  not 
be  identified   with   local   wars'  and   that  all 

ranToTth"."""'^'*'^"^"  ^''^  ^  '^^  -^^onl 
rans  of  this  sacred  war  '  " 

No^rth*'v!  f°'"'*  """^  *^*'  ^^'^eral  Glap,  the 

made   the   bluntest  proclamation   of   all   m 


l^^' ,  ^f  announced  that  Viet  Nam  was  "the 
mode    of  •national  liberation  riovementa-  of 

Vet  M^-  ""P"'a"st*'  "^e  test.ng  In  South 
fenL  ^  °^'"=ome,   then  It  kn  be  d^ 

rn?,M  ^T"^^^^  ^  the  world.-  Nothing 
cou  d  make  It  clearer  that  In  Viet  Nam  a 
world  war  is  now  being  fought 

Mr.  stelbel  points  out  three  possible  re- 
su  ts  if  we  leave  Viet  Nam.  Th^are 
iJi\  ,''°"tinue  to  fight  the  global  war 
m  other  places  with  nothing  actually  having 
been  solved  by  leaving  Viet  Nam  but  mt^ch 
having  been  Icfct. 

(21  For  the  United  States  to  retrench  Its 
wor  d  position  and  revert  to  the  isolationism 
that  ended  In  the  United  States  Just  befon^ 
World  War  II.  He  does  not  prop<.se  ta.l7 
but  cites  It  as  one  of  the  roads  open  to  us 
if  we  leave  Viet  Nam. 

(3)  He  sees  a  third  possibility.  Our  le.av- 
t'^^.f^TJf^^  *'°'"''  P^°''^  ^^'^h  a  disaster 
^^rJ\  ""^^^  ^''■^''^"  ^^^  ««t  °f  the  free 
^tAnl  ?  «i°>;e  unifi^  ^^^  ^^^^  militant 
stands  against  Communist  ambitions  The 
risk  in  this  case  would  be  a  world-wide  show- 

I'Tt?  ?'"',^  ^  ''""'^'^  confrontation  as  pre- 
sently in  Viet  Nam.  Global  showdowns  lere 
d  sastrous  in  1914  and  1939  and  resulted  In 
World  War  I  and  II.  "Viet  Nam  has  seemed 
as  something  like  our  own  "Munich-  wTere 
the  penalties  for  backing  out  could  be  worse 
thaii  for  standing  fast,"'  he  points  out 

FuLBRicHT,  Kennedy,  and  Schleslnger  aU 
seem  to  feel  that  If  the  United  States  shou" 
a  more  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  Com- 

tually  be  solved.  They  point  out  that  Com- 
munist Aggressionlsts  would  take  a  facesav- 
ing  out  If  the  United  States  would  make  the 

^.,  It  ^  ^'^  enough  to  back  off  In  some 
way  that  would  show  that  we  are  not  Inter- 
ested In  conquest.  Apparently,  these  men 
have  not  looked  at  history  verv  thoroughly 
or  they  could  hardly  recognize  that  weakness 
at  any  time  In  respect  to  the  Communists 
•^Tv  "If  "'<f  1'"  ^  =°l"tlon  to  a  problem. 
T  »3?  National  Commander  of  the  American 
^!fntJJ.  ^'°*^'*  °"*  ^'^  ""^  editorial  In  this 
^^f^  t^\'*'"^  °^  ^^^  American  Legion  maga- 
~lu\^^  °"''  go^'^nment  attempted  to  con- 
clJiate  Red  China  after  the  1949  takeover 
When  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  driven  to  For- 
^nTn^,""'  ^'P'?'"''tic  corps  stayed  on  main- 
land China  and  we  did  everything  to  at- 
^^^L^  establish  a  relationship  with  the 

fh«t  ohf^^^M"''""™^''*-  "^he  plain  fact  Is 
that  China   threw  the  book  at  the  United 

n^^t^/!^"'"  l^"  """^  beginning  and  forced 
^L^  take  action  In  supporting  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  simply  by  driving  our  diplomat!  out. 
♦h-^  Korea,  we  attempted  to  conciliate 

the  Conununlsts  and  It  ended  in  the  Korean 

w^rx^r  ^v,"^"^*"-  However,  the  Korean 
War  was  a  shock  to  the  Soviet  because  It  dls- 

nlTt^  l^f^  *^^  ^""^^  S^tes  would  flght 
and  that  Is  something  that  they  had  not 
believed    possible.     Out    of    this    experience 

•'n'Z.7^''  ^""^  ^^  '"^^"^^  ^  «s  Russian 
peaceful    coexistence."     Commander   James 

n^^J^m'""*"""^^  "-  '"  """  practiced  with 
Q^!^.^  ^^'■*"'=^'  ^^  ^  "^h  Improvement  over 
boMet  dreams  of  armed  conquest  of  an  un- 
armed world  that  preceded  1950  and  led  to 
the  Russian  role  in  Korea. 

Red  China  today  scorns  "peaceful  coexi=t- 
r'?,?..^^^  Is  openly  split  with  Communist 
Russia  on  this  very  issue.  We  cannot  see 
Where  giving  ground  would  result  In  any- 
ww'ld  ""Other    disaster    for    the    free 

rpJfw  ^rf '^«"*  HUMPHREY  pointed  out  r«- 

umeished^^rt'°'V  """''*"='"'**  '^  aggression 
!li  ,     .^^     "  **  ^""^  ^°^  learned  that  In 

thrs^clntiy.^-^"  "^  ""''■'  '^^''^''^  -^^'"«  '- 

Vlet'^N^.i;  Vi,*"^'  "?''^'  ^^-  *^*t  '^  ^e  leave 
hL  f.^,^>,*^*  """''*'  «'"^<*  he  catastrophic 
^ia  such  ^T'°'  '=°"ntrles  in  Southeast 
Asia    such    as    Laos.    Cambodia,    Thailand. 
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T^'r^  ,^«»ately  be  seriously  affected  and 
forced  Into  an  accoounodatlon  with  the  Com- 
Sr^t  u"  '°"*'^  "^'»  "P  ^'th  the  oZ- 
L^e^rth."^  ^*''*'  P^'^tan.  naUons  a 
little  further  out.  would  feel  the  strength  of 

wcri?^r^*  ""«*^  *^d  ">elr  frfedom 
wci.ld  be  threatened  more  seriously  as  the 
Communists  Increased  their  power 
ouT^^n^!^!,'"'*  "^^1°^  ""^^  he  sees  from  a  pull- 
^rnl,  tv,  "*  ^'"'^  ^"  '^  K^'^^'^l  moving  awav 
I  ^  T  r'^'  ""  -^^P""'  Ponnosa.  Korea  Tnd 
a  weakening  of  Australia  and  some  of  the 
other  friendly  countries  in  the  SouTh  ^ciffc 

largely  hidden  world-wide  reliance  on  the 
Uaited  Stat^   by  free  nations  d^s  not  i^! 

i'n  NorTh  VTe't  T'^'V'"'  ^""-unLt  pow^ 
in  worth  Viet  Nam,  China  or  in  the  Soviet 
t^ion  but  if  we  fau  to  turn  bi^k  the  "w^ 

Nam     t  will  leave  the  lesser  naUons  of  the 

^Zi^'l'"  '""^  P"''"°°  °'  ^  <=hilcl  who  suddeS 
loses  his   parents   and  it  literally   wlU  for^e 
them  to  mend  their  fences  with  the  Com 
munlsts.      starting    m    ThaUand    lt\^uM 
shake  our  position  around  the  globe 
It   is  for  this   reason   that   It  Is   our   flrr». 

Should  ?t^l  ,the    U,,^d    StatiWus     a™ 
Should  stay  In  South  Viet  Nam      That  our 

fi™nlrTe'°do\T'»"^'  '^^^'^^^  °- 
Nam  soon,  ^^  ^°Uiout  ^^at'SU  then 

^^"°r  !^^  '°"^*^'  ^or^reedom  for  generic 
tlons  to  give  us  what  we  have  today  a^d^. 

Pa>  to  sustain  freedom  as  we  know  It. 


Draft  Changes  Needed 

EXTENSION  OP  REHL-^RkS 

OP 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 

ami  more  of  our  young  men  are  called 

^ve3it"wr-ra^^?-.-H^ 

tw^n  Tl  ^  V^  Inequities  exist  be- 
tween the  practices  of  draft  boards  in 
one  State  and  another-but  eveS^one 
the  draft  boards  within  each  IIIteTvJ! 

hi'':-:  ^"^^"^  priorities  discriminate 
Wily  against  certain  groups  of  yoiJS 
men— in  a  way  that  far  surpasses  what 
P^vent''^  ^^t-  ^aws  weiST^^L 

mLJ^^^K^^""^  i»  the  Old  Colony 
Memorial    In    the    to^-n    of    Plymouth 
Mass.,  presents  a  concise  picture  of  the 
Pre^nt  system  and  its  def^ts  and  would 
merit  reading  by  a  wide  audience: 
Revampdio  the  DKArr  Law 
TTie  present  draft  law  favors  the  college 
student  and   penalizes   those   who  lack   the 
money   brains  or  Initiative  to  seek  a  higher 
education.       There     la     a     growlnn     feeling 
throughout  the  country,  In'w^^VshSl 
with  strong  conviction,  that  this  Inequltv 
as  far  as  possible,  should  be  eliminated^  Tc^ 
often  going  to  college  Is  being  used  as  a  w^ 

exSe^  °"^  ^  °*"  "^^  ^*  '^^  °^^^''  ^^"°^'^ 

«ihT»"  ^^  J'u'^^  inequity  "as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  the  rea«m  that  even  before  a  fln- 
fhL  w  ^°  "^'*^  ^  *hl8  direction  we  know 
n^f,  ^^^T  ^""^  ^  tapoeslble.  Human 
nature  and  the  socUl  structure  make  abso- 
lute equity  a  goal  beyond  reach. 
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No  form  of  conscription,  however  strin- 
gent, can  be  entirely  stripped  of  special  priv- 
ilege. Nor  does  favoritism  end  when  a  man 
puta  on  a  uniform.  If  the  draftee  h««  tba 
right  connections  or  a  gift  for  ingratlatlon 
and  seizing  the  main  chance,  he  can  always 
finds  a  safe  niche  In  which  to  ride  out  the 
perils  of  military  service. 

And  if  a  man  is  really  determined  not  to 
expose  his  carcase  to  shot  and  shell,  by  mere 
persistent  display  of  ineptitude  he  can  create 
an  impression  of  unfitness  and  that  way  quite 
pofisibly  get  himself  relegated  to  some  back- 
wash of  military  life. 

Such  considerations  lead  to  what  Its  pro- 
ponents would  call  a  •'realistic"  view  of  the 
preaent  draft  sysftem.  People  who  hold  this 
Tie»  contend,  in  effect,  that  to  be  an  effec- 
tive, professional  kind  of  soldier  you  have  to 
be  limited  In  intelligence,  at  home  m  a  rigid 
command -and -obey  situation  and  find  fun 
In  Ulltng  whatever  enemy  Is  handy.  Can- 
non fodder,  from  this  point  of  view,  should 
be  rough-grained,  not  overly  bright  and 
latently  sadistic. 

Well,  It  is  true,  up  to  a  point,  that  a 
good  soldier  has  to  be  a  man  of  action,  cap.i- 
ble  of  deciding  fiiBt  and  talking  afterwards. 
It  U  also  true  that  military  life  often  does 
attract  young  men  unable  or  unwilling  to 
g«t  along  In  civilian  pursuits. 

But  even  allowing  for  aU  Inherent  defects, 
real  or  imagined,  of  the  military  situation, 
the  fact  remains,  so  we  deeply  believe,  that 
mervly  going  to  college  should  not  be  used 
••  an  excuse  for  escaping  a  soldier's  obli- 
gations, as  some  sort  of  trick. 

To  permit  this  sort  of  thing  to  continue 
makes  for  great  bitterness  among  those  who 
take  the  rap  for  the  smart  boys.  This  bit- 
terness all  but  Invites  political  exploitation 
of  an.  authoritarian  nature.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  wellbelng,  fa- 
vcxltlsm  In  the  draft  over  the  long  run  Is 
very  bad  Indeed. 

Moreover,  if  it  Is  true  that  the  bulk  of 
American  college  students  have  a  superior 
Intelligence,  this  intelligence  is  badly  needed 
as  leaven,  above  all  in  the  "policy"  type  of 
small  wars  and  pacifications  common  these 
days.  After  all,  restraint  and  unders^^dmg 
are  of  the  essence  in  this  limited  Ind  of 
conflict,  qtilte  different  from  the  casffn  all-  , 
out  wan  of  survival. 

Finally,  It  Is  unjust  to  favor  one  group 
to  another's  gross  disadvantage.  There  la 
no  dodging  this  moral  issue. 

No  draft  law  can  be  100  per  cent  equitable. 
But  the  one  we  have  now  is  clearly  in  need 
of  Improvonent. 


June  8,  19 or, 


Fmudd  Aid  Needed  To  Restore  Famoai 
Bitfk  "Kainlaiii,''  Named  After  Ha- 
wafiaa  Priacets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OV   HAWAII  f 

IN  THB  HOXTSK  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Wednesday,  June  8. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  our  maritime  industry  Is  one 
in  which  we  can  all  take  pride.  The 
Amerlcan-bullt  square  riggers  of  the  19th 
century  were  the  envy  of  their  times. 
These  shliw  played  an  active  part  in  the 
early  growth  of  our  maritime  industry. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  ships 
Is  the  Kaivlani,  named  after  a  Hawaiian 
princess.  This  ship,  the  biggest  three- 
masted  bark  ever  built  In  the  United 


States,  is  currently  lying  m  a  dilaiJidaltd 
shipyard  near  Manila.  It  was  given  to 
the  United  States  by  former  President 
Dlosdado  Macapag^  as  a  Kcxxl-will  ves- 
ture from  the  people  of  the  PWlippines. 
Charged  with  get^g  the  old  ship  sail- 
ing again,  Capt.  J^es  FCleinschmidt — 
a  director  of  the  National  Maritime  His- 
torical Society — is  doing  a  commendable 
job.  Unfortunately.  Captain  Klein- 
schmldt  IS  not  getting  adequate  material 
and  financial  .supixirt  to  make  much 
progress  in  getting  the  Kaiulani  back 
into  sailing  condition. 

I  in.sert  the  following  article  from  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  May  24.  1966, 
with  the  hope  that  more  people  will  take 
an  interest  in  and  come  to  the  aid  of  re- 
storing the  Kaiulani  as  a  floating  mu- 
seum to  be  put  on  display  in  Washington, 
DC: 

Project  in  Pinanciax.  Trouble:   Rebitldinc 

OP  Bark     Kau-lani"  Lacs 

I  By  Peter  OLoughlln) 

^r.^^^II,A  — In  a  dilapid.ited  shir>yard  ne-.ir 
Manila,  a  gaunt  American  sea  captain  Is 
fighting  a  If..slng  battle  to  restore  the  rusty 
hulk  of  the  three  masted  bark  Kalul.ml.  last 
of    17.000    Amerlcan-buUt    .iquare    riggers. 

"If  we  don't  get  .some  money  soon,  the 
whole  project  will  come  to  a  stop."  said  Cap- 
tain J.imes  KiPin.schmldt.  a  director  of  the 
Nation.i!  Maritime  Historical  Society  and  the 
man  charged  witli  getting  the  old  ship  sailing 
ag.iin. 

"We  can't  go  on   the  way  we  are" 

The  project  to  restore  the  vessel  to  Its 
former  glory  Is  foundering  In  a  sea  of  nnan- 
clal  troubles. 

If  it  sinks  without  trace,  the  result  will 
be  an  embarra-^.^ing  blow  to  .\merlcan  pres- 
tige in  the  Philippines — the  ship  was  given 
to  the  United  States  by  former  President 
Dlosdado  Macapaga!  as  a  goodwill  gesture 
from  the  people  of  the  Phillpplnee. 

President  Johnson  accepted  It  at  a  White 
House  ceremony  in  1964  and  directed  the 
Maritime  Historical  Society  to  rest.Dre  It  and 
get  it  back  to  America. 

This  wae  easier  said  than  done,  considering 
the  ship  had  not  sailed  since  1942.  was  riddled 
with  niBt,  had  no  s:U  s.  m.ists.  rigging  or 
spars. 

COST    S200.000 

The  Sc>clety.  hard  up  for  funds,  estimated 
the  restoration  costs  at  abc»ut  $200,000  and 
that  it  would  take  some  two  or  three  years 
to  get  the  Kaiulani  shipshape. 

So  far  considerably  less  than  $100,000  haa 
been  raised  by  public  appeals  In  the  tJ  S.  and 
despite  moral  support  from  the  US  Einbasey 
In  Manila,  the  project,  according  to  Captain 
Kleinschmidt   Is   way  behind. 

"We  are  In  a  Ixid  way."  said  the  43-year- 
old  former  .Merchant  Marine  skipper.  "It 
would  be  a  tremendous  loss  of  face  for  us  to 
back  out  now. 

'Not  only  that,  it  would  be  a  great  blow 
to  the  United  Stat<?s— Kaiulani  is  a  priceless 
relic  of  our  maritime  past" 

The  only  help  on  the  hr,rl^,on  Is  a  resolu- 
tion presented  recently  In  Congress  by  Rep>- 
resentaUve  Edward  A.  Garmatc.  Democrat- 
Maj-yland,  which  calU  for  public  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  sup{x>rt  to  get  Kaiulani  re- 
stored. 

For  the  tanned  and  leathery  Kleinschmidt. 
who  has  been  working  on  the  .-ship  for  ten 
solid  months,  any  help  Ls  welcome 

MAJUTtMI    HISTORIAN 

Kleinschmidt,  weU  known  in  the  US  as 
a  maritime  historian,  quit  his  Job  as  assist- 
ant curator  of  the  famous  Marine  Historical 
AaBOdatlon  In  Mystic,  Connecticut,  to  come 
to  tb«  PhUlpplnea  and  rebuUd  the  Kaiulani. 

"Before  we  oame,  we  went  Into  the  project 


carefully  and  decided  to  build  the  ship  here 
and  said  her  back  to  the  'States,  where  she 
waa  to  be  put  on  display  in  Washington  lis 
a  floating  museum,"  he  said. 

"But  the  project  is  bigger  than  we  thought 
and  I  am  now  convinced  we  can  never  do 
the  Job  here  in  the  Philippines.  The  fa- 
cilities are  not  siUtable  and  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  the  things -we  need. 

"I  am  going  to  Hong  Kong  to  get  a  quot« 
from  a  commercial  yard  there.  I  think  that 
would  be  one  way  to  get  it  done. 

".^s  a  liLst  resort,  I  would  recommend  t!u:t 
she  be  towed  back  to  the  West  Coast  where 
we  could  take  our  time  working  on  her." 

Work  on  the  Kaiulani  would  have  stopped 
some  time  ago  If  It  were  not  for  the  help  of 
local  businessmen  whom  Kleln.'=chmldt  has 
been  able  to  Interest  in  the  project. 

Kleinschmidt,  who  has  been  returned  to 
the  active  Navy  rank  of  lieutenant  while  he 
is  working  on  the  project,  operates  from  a 
cubby  hole  office  in  a  wartime  quonset  hut 
In  the  Philippine  Navy  yard  at  Cavite 

He  has  a  staff  of  28  Filipino  workmen  and 
a  secretary. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

His  office  Is  decorated  with  photographs  of 
the  Kaiulani  under  full  saU  taken  in  the 
days  when  it  was  one  of  the  fastest  sailing 
vessels  afloat. 

The  photographs  are  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  patched  and  grimy  hull  moored  a  few 
yards  away. 

"The  hull  la  basically  sound  despite  all 
the  years  of  neglect,"  said  Kleinschmidt 
kicking  a  large  chunk  of  rust  acroes  the  deck. 

"Some  of  it  will  have  to  be  replaced  to 
make  her  seaworthy.  The  whole  upperdeck 
will  have  to  be  renewed  as  well.  Its  In  a 
hopeless  condition." 

The  fact  that  Kaiulani  is  still  afloat  at  all 
is  a  tribute  to  Its  builders. 

BOTLT   IN     X899 

The  ship  was  designed  and  built  In  1899 
by  Arthur  Sewall  and  Company,  of  Bath. 
Maine,  as  a  fast  sugar  packet  for  the  Ha- 
wallan  trading  firm  of  H.  Hackfield  and 
Company. 

It  was  named  after  an  Hawaiian  princess 
who  died  the  year  the  ship  was  launched 
■Two  hundred  and  25-feet  long,  displacing 
1500  tons  and  with  a  cargo  capacity  of  2.400 
tons,  Kaiulani  wa«  the  biggest  three-masted 
bark  ever  built  In  the  United  States. 

In  1907  Kaiulani  visited  Newcastle,  the  big 
port  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia  to  pick 
up  a  load  of  coal  and  got  involved  In  a  strike 
that  kept  130  windjammers  tied  up  in  port, 
probably  the  last  great  collection  of  sailing 
ships  ever  seen. 

Thlrty-flve  years  later  Kaiulani  went  back 
to  Australia,  a  final  voyage  that  led  to  the 
Philippines. 

By  1910  steam  ships  had  driven  the  old 
"downeasters"  off  the  Honolulu  sugar  trade 
and  Kaiulani  was  sold  to  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association. 

Renamed  the  Star  of  Finland,  she  ran  sup- 
plies to  the  Isolated  Alaskan  canneries  for 
many  years  until  finally  her  owners  put  her 
into  mothballs. 

In  1940  a  San  Francisco  group  bought  the 
ship,  restored  Its  original  name  and  loaded 
It  with  timber.  On  Sept<>mber  25.  1941 
Kaiulani  set  sail  for  Durbaji  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  cantankerous  Swede  named 
Hjalmar  Wlgsten. 

After  discharging  cargo  at  Durb.m.  the 
ves-sel  picked  up  a  load  of  explosives  and 
sailed  for  Sydney.  But  the  captain  heard  by 
radio  that  Japanese  submarines  had  attacked 
the  Australian  seaport  on  May  7,  1942  and 
after  a  stormy  meeting  with  the  crew,  decided 
to  put  in  to  Hobart.  Tasmania. 

In  Hobart.  Wlgsten  charged  the  crew  with 
mutiny  and  had  most  of  them  thrown  in  the 
local  jail.  They  were  released  by  the  Tasma- 
nlan  authorities  and  rejoined  the  ship. 
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Meantime^  the  US.  Army,  on  the  retreat 
m  the  Pacific,  got  to  hear  of  the  Kaiulani 
Needing  vessels,  the  Army  promptly  seized' 
the  ship,,  towed  it  back  to  Sydnev.  took  out 
the  mast£  and  unceremoniously'  converted 
the  bark  Into  a  coal  barge 

The  Navy  towed  Kaiulani  to  New  Guinea 
and  for  tJlie  rest  of  the  war  the  ship  tagged 
i.long  with  the  fleet  until  the  PhUipnines  wv 
recaptured  and  the  war  ended  '        "      ' 

A  Manila  shipping  companv  bo'.iijht  Kaiu- 
lani  in   1948  and   for   the  next   17  years  the 

^inn*''^  .'''t'^  ^-^  '''   '""^'^''^   '^•"•R'^   between 
.Mrndan""  southern  Philippine  island  of 

GUT    TO    UNITED    STATrs 
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But  history-minded  sailing  buffs  like  J.in 
Kleinschmidt  got  to  hear  of  Kaiulani's  fate 
and   were   prepiunng  to   purchiu=e    the   ve^el 

V^Z/ilZ'!''  ''''■"''^''''  ^--^  '^  -  ^^^ 

Bay  I  Just  gulped,"  said  Kleinschmidt.  "She 
was  covered  with  rust,  the  woodwork  was 
rotten  and  she  was  infested  with  rats  cock- 
roaches and  almost  every  other  kind  of  pest 
you  could  Imagine.  ^^ 

"We  managed  to  get  her  cleaned  up  first 
rerti'Lr  ^^"^  Strengthening  the  hull  and 
rep^ ing  some  of  the  damaged  hull  plates 
tov!^   ?  got  beautiful  pictures  of  the  ship 

and  With  the  original  plans  It  won't  be  hard 

weSmo^ne^;^  ^"^^"'^  "^  ^^^  ^..-provl^ 

■We  found  the  masts  in  the  Sydnev  dock- 

in  1941  and  they  are  now  In  the  United  States 
We  estUnate  that  It  will  take  about  $250  - 
000  to  rebuild  her  here.  But  the  way  we  are 
going  and  the  facilities  we  have  mrke^ 
doubtfvu  that  the  project  can  ever  be  fimshed 

essentia,  ^^^^'^^"^   ^^^   which   I   think   is 
es-sentlal,  the  cost  would  be  about  $500  000 
If  we  had  to  get  It  done  in  the  States   It 
would  cost  a  million  dollars  " 

Kleinschmidt.  a  soft-spoken  laconic  sailor 
admits  he  had  been  bitten  by  the  sallinrshTp 

wa!!f  t't  ^'^\  "      ^'"^  *"  °"^  «^'P  fanatic,     I 

can    1.  'h?.    h'  "t''l"^  =^=»'"   •'"^^^  her  own 
canvas,    he  said  wistfully. 


Brig.  Gen.  Schiltz    Discusses  Power  for 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8.  1966 
Mr  CULVER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  receiatly 
had    the   opiwrtunity   to   take   part   in 
Armed     Forces     Day     celebrationr     n 
Dubuque.  Iowa. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  that  day  Brig 

Gen.  Howard  F.  Schiltz  delivered  an  in-' 

torestin.g  and  infonnative  speech  on  the 

ro^  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam 

General   Schiltz   is   the   commanding 

SeT  rnn  "^'  ^-^^  ^™^  Aviation  Ma- 
teucl  Command  in  St.  Louis,  and  Is 
therefore  well  qualified  to  discuss  supply 
and  logistical  problems  in  Vietnam,  and 
he  importance  of  maximum  mobility  in 
the^execution  of  our  military  operatfoS 

A  particularly  intriguing  point  which 

he  general  discu.s.sed  was  fh^use  of  ad^ 

\a.Ked    computer    technology    for    the 


rapid  filling  of  supply  requirements  for 
the  American  soldier  In  Vietaiam. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  excellent  ad- 
dress to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues. 
as  an  example  of  the  means  by  which  ^ 
are  combining  our  past  experience  and 
modem  capabilities  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  insert  General  Schiltz'  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Power  for  Peace 

.  Speech  by  Brig,  Gen.  Howard  F  Schiltz 
commanding  general.  U.S.  Armv  Aviatlo^' 
Materiel  Command.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  at  the 
Armed  Forces  Day  luncheon  meeting 
Dubuque.  Iowa.  May  19,  19661 
Distinguished  guests.  ladles  and  pe.ulemen, 

let   me  say   what  a  real   thrill   it    is   to   be 

imel^^'tn  '.r  "^"""'^  ^^"^^  >-"  -°"^ 
due  .all  of  you-for  your  presence  is  a  tribute 
^or«r  .^  *"  ^"'^  '"PP°"  "'  «^"^  Armed 

,ir^l't  •'^^PP'oP'-l'^'e  that  we  have  set  aside  this 
time  to  honor  those  who  are.  in  the  Pres  ! 
dents  words,  the  "guardians  at  the  gate"  In 
the     defense    of    freedom.     Our    men     and 
women  serving  In  the  Army.  Navv.  Tfr  Fo^e 
Marines    and    Coast    Guard    rightlv    deserve 
rndTbr""^.^"'-  "'^'^  •"->■  -"'^--^  -  -^om: 
I  Will  talk  more  about  the  Army  than  the 
other  services  because  the  Army  Is  the  service 
I  know  best,  not  that  I  don't  fully  realize  an 
services   are    indispensable   members    of   the 
national  defense  team.    Although  each  of  the 
services  has   a  distinct  mission    ea^h  is  de! 
pendent  on  the  other.    Together  their  actions 
have    become    the   slogan   for   Armed '^orce 
Day.  "Power  for  Peace".    This  dav-and  this 
s  ogan-agaln  remind  us  that  the  strength 
of  our  Armed  Forces  plavs  a  vital  part  not 
on  y    in    providing   for    the   securi  y    of   our 
nation  but  also  for  seeking  world  peace 

for  our^'^rJ^H',?""  ^^*^"  ^  Significant  one 
tor  our  Armed  Forces  especially  (a)  their 
role  m  Vietnam.  ,b,  their'^world'^w  dl  com^ 
mitments.  and  (c)  their  expansion, 
thl^  afternoon  I  will  discuss  one  phase  of 
these  changes,  the  role  plaved  in  Vlet^m  s 
struggle  for  freedom  letnam  s 

st^d^n''''vw'°  "nportant  that  we  take  a 
other  no  ^'^*"'^-  President  Johnson  and 
"Whl?n  r"""^"*  °'""^'-^  ^^'-^  answered  the 

T^  Pre/id^nr    TT°''  "  """^"  °'  ^^^ 
1  he  President  s  basic  statement  Is  etlll  ao- 

pl  cable:  "Our  power  ...  is  a  verv  vltL 
shield.  If  we  are  driven  from  the  field  ^ 
V  letnam.  then  no  nation  can  ever  a^fn  hat^ 
the  same  confidence  in  American  promise  or 
in  American  protection.  .  .  m  e^h  land 
sfd'e  'Z'''  °'  independence  would  l^  c^n^ 
slderably  weakened  and  an  Asia  so  thre^ten^ 

mperu   the   security  of   the   United   States 
Itself.  ...  We  do  not  choose  to  be  the  eu-irri 
ia^  at  the  gate,  but  there  is  no  one  ele  - 

To  those  who  might  challenge  this  stand  In 
Vietnam,  we  reiterate  the  broad  obWH-e 
assigned  our  Armed  Porce<;  oojectUe 

wn^-lf'one^H ''■'"'■  "  P^^-'**^'^'  ^^'^l  nuclear 
l^brivTu  f.^tl"""^"-  **  "'^^'^  "r^^'n  that 
poss^b'e  "'°''  ^■''^•°'-''>»"e  conclusion 

thfr^H^'-  ^  ""^P^'  '''"y  iniv,ion  of  aggre=«ors 
that  they  can  successfully  engage  m  1^! 
military   adventures    <it   tv,„  ^  ^^' 

Free  World  natlonT         ''''  '""^"^   ^'  ^^« 

gaSS'  c*^n^T"o'f  'Sde^Snf  ^It^r'^ 
terror  or  guerrilla  warfare.     These  are  rw.! 
anv^^ir  '^'  ''"^'^  '""^  ComZnlT,:  c^nl 
••a  pJopt's^Ir"^  ''  "'^"•'"'^  Hberatlon"^r. 

thi^r-fi  ^^""^  "^"'^  manifesto,  "Long  Live 
the  Victory  of  People's  War  I"  publleh^  lalt 
September,  Communist  China's  defeMTmin 
ister  emphasized  that  Vietnam  LC^y'^i^I 
current  example  of  a  "people's  wa^"     ^  ^ 
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"^^^ijauon  oy  eokarged  and  better-eaulnned 
guerruia  unite  agaimrt  isolated  unit^-  '^^ 
anaUy,  massive  attacks  by  power.Cguen-^^a 
^\T:  ^'^*^*^«''l^d^enemv^we^a" 
R^t^Z:'^'^'^  determined,  anci  ru^ le^ 
Right   about   now   I   think   a   Uttle   back 

i^u't^MT"^""^  "'^"^  "^«  co^trv  Of 
South  Vietnam  would  be  in  order,  siutli 
Vietnam  contains  roughly  65  000  ^^^rt 
miles,  Slightly  larger  th^  tlie  StaT  ofTwa 
Its  approximately  685  miles  lon^-and^rs 
width    varies    from    60    to    150    nUles       t>,» 

"°.ns'"^tnat^  T^'r ^^'^  ^y^T,l7m.2l 

£c^.   ''^e^rtrar^ris^T^lat^ 

MerigDlTtl.^^"^^'^'"-"^"'-^-^ 

The  country  has  a  monsoon  cUn^ate— r.uuv 
and  hot  during  one  period,  dry  and  hot  dur- 
ing the  other.  The  north  is  dry  wh° le  the 
south  Is  rainy,  and  vice  versa 

The   population  of  South   Vietnam   num- 
bers around  16  million.    About  85  ^  l?e  Mon- 
go  Old  in  origin.    The  remaming  15-1!  com 
pr  sed  Of  various  groups.  Including  the  moun: 
tain  tribesmen-K>r  Montagnards      "^'"°^"- 

na^n  b.f  i!?'-,"""  P*^^""'  "^^  North  Viet- 
^Ire  m.r     ^  ''^  sl^e-some  56  thous,and 

Vietnam    are    pretty   much    alike    as    fir    n^ 
geographical   features   and   people  Ir/'^con" 

Sincit'if "L 'i"'  ^^^'^^  ^  '^"°th"  que.s,lon 
sam^^t"'^°^"'^  ^"'^  "-^^  P^°Ple  are  the 
sam^why   are    they   fighting    against    each 

This  seems  an  appropriate  tune  to  disne' 
a  misconception  held   by  many  peonie      if' 

iZM"'  '^°  ^''"•^"^  segmenta'^f^^op  e 
U.Z  ^^  ^""^^  ''^'^  grouj>-flghtlng  beSn 
tliemselyes,  this  really  constitutes  a  ci^i  Ja" 
This  Is  the  misconception.  The  fight  ne  In 
V^tnam  is  not  a  civi,  war.  It  is'nofa  rebeN 
Hon.  It  is  naked,  cold-blooded  aggression 
from    North    Vietnam       PresldVnt     ^^tfl 

n^a^an?'  ''''■  "''  ^  ^-^^^^l^V^U 
gf  irto^  -n™  rZeSt-hT^e^ AmJr^ 
nTonr^'^rsm-— -aticS: 
fylH^   Vletmunese   have   asked   our  heln   in 

rVoSu-^rhZp-^iL-s- 

^^^canSe^i:~i 

=inr«LnTrLr,v%rr  - 

mined  large  numbers^^^f^^^,^;  :^ --; 
and  huge  amoimts  of  eaulnment  t'.^ 
strengthen  Vietnam  mlUtarilv       '^       "      ' 

A^?"l  ^"^    '^^    through    January    '66     -he 

JtUy     ^he'   ZJ:""'   '''  "^'^""'"y  Division   in 
"Jiuy.     i-ne    same    month     the    i«;t    n,-*^,  • 

nlT'  nS^^^°"^^  Dlvisirreachefl^! 
nam.     And    in    September     the    i«:f    n,,,, 

tneTt  ^f 'S^'r'    ^^^'--^    fonow^r bv 

O^to^r      li    X^    \'^    Infantry    Division    i.n 

^ow   to  ^  etnarl^''''^  °k  ''''  ^''^  °'^-'«'°"  '^ 
^uw   in    Vietnam.     Substantial    forces   fr^r,, 

Korea,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  continue 
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to  give  a  good  account  of  tbeoOelves  agaliist 
the  Viet  Oong.  And  the  vcJlant  South  Viet- 
naiaeae  armed  forces  hare  tmproved  in  eSec- 
tlveneea  as  they  wage  their  long  fight  against 
the  enemy. 

I  would  like  to  go  Into  detail  about  tha 
deploym.ent  of  one  of  the  divisions  to  Viet- 
nam— the  Ist  Cavalry  Division  f  Airmobile.!  — 
I  think  that  probably  the  most  striking  de- 
velopment In  the  Vietnam  conflict  La  the 
acceptance  of  the  helicopter  In  carrying  out 
the  concept  of  maximum  mobility. 

The  Importance  of  mobility — and  constant. 
aearcb  of  military  commanders  for  greater 
mobility — ^has  been  recognized  since  earliest 
tlmrea.  Jullua  Caesar,  before  embarking  for 
Greece  and  the  final  battle  which  defeated 
Pompey — said  this  to  his  troops:  '  FeUow 
soldiers;  neither  winter  nor  the  delay  of  our 
comrades  shall  check  my  onset.  I  consider 
speed  the  best  substitute — the  most  potent 
thing  In  war  is  the  unexpected."  And  you 
remember  that  famous  saying  attributed"  to 
the  brillUmi  Confederate  cavalry  general 
Nathan  Forrest,  "Get  there  fustest  with  the 
nwjetest." 

Army  aviation  has  brought  the  ground 
soldier  a  degree  of  niobility  unknown  in  the 
past.  He  can  almost  be  here — there — every- 
where at  the  same  time. 

After  three  years  of  study,  tesi.s  and  evalu- 
ation by  the  Army,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
wa«  deployed  to  Vietnam  in  Just  over  a 
month  from  the  date  of  its  activation  on  1 
July  1966.  The  major  Innovation  of  this 
dlTlslon  is  the  use.  where  practicable,  of  air- 
craft— mostly  helicopters — inste.id  of  trucks. 
tanks,  and  personnel  carriers,  to  spcod  up 
the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies 

The  airmobile  division  is  authorized  4.34 
aircraft,  all  but  six  of  which  are  hellcopter.s. 
compared  with  only  101  aircraft  in  the  stand- 
ard division.  The  new  divUiion  has  only 
1.600  ground  vehicles,  mostly  Jeeps,  cc.ti- 
pared  with  3J00  in  the  Infantry  division. 

The  special  advantages  of  the  airmobile 
division  are  summed  up  in  this  staM-ment  by 
Major  General  Harry  W.  O.  Kinnard.  the 
first  commander  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division; 
"In  brief  these  Include  the  use  of  air  vehicles 
to  move  over  difficult  terrain — to  operate 
over  wider  areas  with  an  enhanced  surveil- 
lance capability:  and  use  of  the  helicopter  to 
permit  com.bat  units  to  be  introduced  near 
their  objective,  not  fatigued  by  marching. 
and  In  tsM;tical  formations — .  The  division 
already  has  proven  it  has  a  very  rapid  speed 
of  reaction  inherent  in  our  massed  assault 
supported  by  either  tube  or  rocket  artillery 
as  well  as  tactical  air  strikes.  Piaaliy.  be- 
cause of  its  Inherent  mobility,  the  division. 
even  more  than  the  Insurgent,  has  the  abil- 
ity to  choose  its  own  time  and  place  either 
to  fight  or  not  as  is  most  logical." 

With  the  buildup  I  have  mentioned,  there 
came  supply  and  logistical  problems.  Befot-e 
we  get  Into  the  subject  of  these  problems, 
let  m«  give  you  some  information  about  the 
general  conditions  the  American  servicemen 
must  cope  with.  The  heat — the  leeches — the 
diseases — the  less  rain — dampness — v.ind — 
sand — dust,  and  I  could  go  on  and  on.  Let 
me  make  these  conditions  a  bit  more  con- 
crete. There's  the  sand — for  one  tiling. 
Pine — white — shifting  sand.  It  gets  into 
your  eyes  and  bums  your  f^ice.  Its  com- 
panion la  red.  clay-like  dtist.  These  take 
their  toll  not  only  of  men  but  also  of  equip- 
ment. For  instance — we  have  some  rotor 
blades  for  helicopters  which  normally  have 
a  service  life  of  some  2,500  hours.  In  Viet- 
nam— In  some  Instances,  the  life  is  much 
less — thanks  to  the  sand  and   dust. 

Then  there's  the  rain  and  the  dampness. 
Again,  these  are  felt  by  men  and  machines. 
When  I  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  last  October  and  November, 
It  was  raining  when  we  landed.  We  learned 
It  had  been  raining  for  eight  straight  days. 
Clothes  never  really  dry — mildew  establishes 
Itself  on  leather  and  metal  and  everything 


else.  To  say  the  least— It's  unpleasant  and 
uncomfortable.  These  few  words  are  Jtist 
to  supplement  what  you  already  know  about 
the  conditions  in  Vietn.Tjn.  .^nd  conditions— 
especially  when  we  get  Into  the  area  of 
equipment — naturally  le.id  to  another  ques- 
tion, .^re  our  men  jjetting  the  equipment 
they  need — in  the  qu.iinilles  they  need — at 
the  ti.nie  they  need  it? 

I'll  only  speak  specifically  of  Army  avia- 
tion—  for  again,  that  is  the  area  with  which 
I  am  mast  familiar.  Our  men  are  getting 
what  they  need — ichen  they  need  It.  Right 
now  we — along  with  the  other  services— use 
Red  Ball  express — which  I'm  sure  will  stir 
some  of  your  World  War  II  memories. 

For  those  who  don't  recollect  find  for  the 
yount'or  group,  the  original  "Red  Ball  Ex- 
press" was  created  during  the  Allied  sweep 
through  Prance  in  the  closing  stages  of 
World  W.ir  II, 

The  momentum  of  the  drive  was  threat- 
ened and  fears  were  raised  that  tlie  advance 
wo-.ild  even  grind  to  a  halt  because  bouib- 
da:u;iged  railroads  couldn't  handle  the  vast 
amou.its  of  supplies  needed  at  tlie  front 
lines.  t 

To  avert  such  a  dLsastrous  possibility,  a 
huge  fleet  of  trucks  was  assembled,  a  RED 
B.ALL  signifying  priority  over  other  traffic 
was  painted  on  tiie  bumper,  and  essential 
suppUrs  were  carried  to  the  front  over  s.hell- 
potked  highways  as  fast  as  the  Uucks  could 
roll.  As  a  result,  tlie  drive  was  sustained 
without  critical  shortages. 

Tills  same  approach,  with  some  sireum- 
lining  and  m.xliflcatlon,  is  now  being  used 
again.  This  time  the  roads  are  air  lanes 
stretching  from  depots  in  the  United  States 
to  Vietnam  arid  the  trucks  are  four-engine 
Jet  aircraft. 

All  of  our  equipment  Is  being  affected  by 
the  conditions  I  mentioned  previously.  Also, 
.iround  the  clock  use  of  the  equipment  leaves 
little  or  no  time  for  preventive  maintenance. 
This  then  increases  the  requirement  for  re- 
l?a:r  parts.  For  the  armada  of  US.  equip- 
ment In  Vietnam — fighter  aircraft,  helicop- 
tor.-:,  t.tnks,  buUdrizers.  trucks,  materiel  han- 
dling equipment,  and  others — the  es.sent:als 
they  must  have  to  keep  them  operating  are 
repi.KPment  repair  parts.  To  c  ipe  with  this 
problem,  the  Jet  age  RED  B.\I.L  E.xpress' 
was  oritanized  with  a  fleet  of  Jet  transports 
carrying  pri'srity  repair  p.irts  and  equipment, 
all  marked  with  the  RED  B.ALL  Tlie  system 
is  designed  to  have  the  required  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  mechanic  in  Vietnam  within  a 
maximum  of  seven  days  from  the  ti.-ne  the 
requisition  retches  CONUS. 

Let  me  briefly  e.xplain  how  the  supply  sys- 
tem for  emergency  requirements  other  than 
Red  Ball  Express  works  I  will  confine  mv 
explanation  solely  to  the  Aviation  Materiel 
C<.>irurtand  in  St.  Louis 

Our  system  is  built  around  a  computer 
which  sits  in  our  head-quarters  down  in 
St.  I..iuis,  This  computer  Is  bulging  with 
information  about  Army  aviation  materiel. 
In  f.ut — there  are  some  two  billion  piece.s 
o:'  porinient  information  stored  in  our  m;is- 
ter  rile. 

E-ich  part  of  each  of  our  aircraft  has  an 
identlflcatlon  number.  This  number — along 
with  other  Information  about  the  part — is 
punched  Into  a  card.  In  fact — we  punch 
whole  decks-  ;^  they  are  called— of  such 
cards.  And  we  send  these  decks  out  to  field 
insta!l.itlons. 

Wlien  the  man  i:i  Saigon  finds  he  needs  .-» 
part — he  pulls  the  appropri,<te  card  from  hl.s 
files  and  drop  it  into  a  transceiver.  This  is 
a  machine  somewhat  like  a  teletypewriter  — 
except  that  it  transmits  punched  informa- 
tion— rather  than  words.  T!ie  transceiver 
transmits  the  information  to  a  major  over- 
seas supply  depot.  The  informatlou  is  then 
run  through  their  computer,  wliich  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  the  depwt  has  the  de- 
sired item  In  stock.  If  it  h.as.  the  computer 
directs  shipment  to  the  requestor. 


If  the  part  Is  not  in  sto<-k  in  the  oversells 
depot  the  Information  is  relayed  Into  our 
computer.  Our  machine  .isccrtair.s  tliat 
Sharpe  .^rmy  Depot  in  California  is  the  clos- 
est to  the  requestor  m  Saigon.  Tlie  machine 
tlicn  check.s  the  Inventory  of  Sliarpe.  If  the 
p.art  is  on  hand  there — the  computer  auto- 
matic-ally punches  out  a  shipping  order  to 
the  dejxjt. 

If.  liow.ever.  the  computer  discovers  fiat 
Sh;vrpo  doesn't  have  the  desired  part — it  aii- 
tomatic.illy  then  goes  to  the  next  close^t 
Army  Depot  and  repeats  the  same  process. 
It  continues  this  until  it  locates  and  orders 
shipment  of  the  part  Finally,  tlie  com- 
puter makes  an  automatic  adjustment  of 
the  inventory  for  that  particular  part  in  tlie 
particular  depot — as  well  as  nicking  an  ad- 
justment in  our  master  inventory  records  in 
St.  Louis. 

Sometimes  tlie  machine  doesn't  stop  there 
It  may  find  that — after  filling  the  requisi- 
tion— our  total  stock  has  dropped  to  a  point 
where  we  must  order  more  part*.  This  sets 
o;T  another  chain  reaction — the  upshot  of 
wliicli  is  that  a  contract  for  re-order  is  sent 
to  trie  manufacturer.  This  contract  natur- 
ally h.as  a  delivery  date  specified.  The  com- 
puter quietly  sits  ba.ck  and  does  nothing 
more.  But  if  information  is  not  fed  into 
the  machine  saying  that  the  order  has  been 
filled  and  delivered  to  the  various  depots  .as 
directed  -the  machine  kicks  out  a  lett.er  to 
the  contractor  telling  him  he's  behind  sched- 
ule. And  here  a  man  fin.ally  gets  Into  the 
act.  He  gets  a  copy  of  this  letter — and  he 
then  seeks  to  determine  the  cause  for  the 
delay  and  resolve  any  problems  which  mav 
.iiave  arisen.  * 

The  result?  As  I  said — high  prl'iri'y 
requisitions  for  Vietnam  are  filled  within 
seven  days  after  the  man  in  Saigon  sets  the 
wheels  in  motion.  This  computerized  oper- 
ation —plus  the  superb  support  provided  by 
the  Military  Airlift  Command  of  the  Air 
Force-  makes  It  possible  to  give  our  men 
oi-er  there  what  they  want  when  they  w.m? 
It. 

In  conclusion,  these  axo  exciting  times  in 
the  .\rmy.  Much  h;is  been  done  in  the  past 
year,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  I 
assure  you  that  the  United  States  .\rmed 
Forces  are  fully  aware  of  the  trying  days  that 
Uo  ahead,  in  Vletn.un  and  elsewhere,  and  are 
determined  that  these  days  will  give  way  to  a 
'oriu;ht  future  for  peace  and  freedom  for 
mankind.  As  the  late  President  Kennetly 
proclaimed  on  his  first  day  In  office,  "Let 
every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes  us  well 
or  ill.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  be.ir  any 
Ijurden.  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  as.=;ure  the  survival 
and  the  success  of  liberty." 

Today.  I  .ask  all  of  you  to  Join  with  me  In 
pr.iying  for  our  men  who  are  fighting  to  keep 
free  all  countries  from  opppression.  We 
should  do  our  utmost  to  show  to  the  world 
that  America  has  not  ended  the  only  strug- 
gle worthy  of  man's  unce.islng  sacrifice — the 
struggle  to  be  free.     Th.ank  you! 


June  8,  1966 


Support  for  Headstart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OP    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\nVES 

Wednesday,  June  8.  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  for  some  time.  I  have  felt  that 
one  of  the  most  succe.ssful  antipovcity 
programs  and  Uie  one  with  perha!>s  the 
sreatest  potential  Is  Project  Head.start. 
I  think  my  impressions,  based  In  large 


part  on  the  expeiiences  (rf  my  owti  con- 
gressional district,  are  similar  to  those 
of  many  of  my  colleagues. 

Tcxiay  I  received  a  letter  from  a  De- 
troit woman  whose  4-ycar-old  yomigster 
was  enrolled  in  a  Headstart  program  last 
summer.  Letters  such  as  this  really  em- 
phasize the  importance  and  effectiveness 
of  Project  Headstart. 

I  hope  other  Members  of  Congress  will 
take  a  moment  or  two  to  read  the  ex- 
cei-pts  from  the  woman's  letter  about  the 
Head.start  program  In  which  her  little 
boy  participated.  I  have  deleted  from 
the  letter  the  names  of  the  woman  her 
son.  and  the  teacher  Involved  in  this 
program.  The  excei-pts  from  the  letter 
follow : 

Pr^'i!^.^^",,^'"'  ^"^°^^'"K  the  Head   St,irt 
i-rogram  of  the  poverty  program 
Last  summer,  when  my  little  bov 
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Beyond  the  Moon  rioV^.    n»-  .      », 

The  United  SUtes  has  lust  passed  thron.,h  ior«        ^W  l'  •^'^*^  °^  Sunday.  June  5, 

Its  most  ambitious  and  i^ln^^k  to  da^t^  )l^^:  '"^^""^  '""■^-  P°^"  Well  Used 
in  space.     The  total  success  of  Surveyor  i. 


^r^J?"""'  ^^''"^  enrolled  in  the  Head  Start 
DetS^^t>f  •  ^-  ""^""^  Elementary  School. 
Detroit,  -mth  ,  his  teacher,  along  with 

^^^Zy.V'^'^     <^°""^     P«>P'^^      «^d     a 

fr^  o  ;  fP"  <*  '"°''^"  ^'•^'^  that  school 
area  as  helper) . 

T,  'Z  "^^^''  missed  a  day  at  Head  Start 

It  was  wonderful.  It  was  exciting,  he  had 
(along  with  all  the  others)  good  toys  t^  play 

With;   a  teacher  ( .  who  beamed  nLt- 

t"hf  r,^^  liappiness)  who  would  sit  down  at 
!^1^>!^°.*'''^  ^^^'^    *^^  ^''^^   a  song  and 

davs^'^liH  ?'  ^°"P  ^^"^  ^"g^  and^some 
da>s  the  kids  learned  to  play  simple  kinder- 
garten Instruments.  «-'"utr 
With  the  group  accompanied  by  the 
te.acher  with  her  helpers,  new  doors  were 
opened  to  the  children.  They  visited  a  fTrm 
on  a  bus.  They  went  downtown  again  on™ 
bus  (and  It  is  thrilling  for  kids)  to  the  Unit 
verslty  of  Detroit  Dental  School  where  the 
children  had  their  t*eth  cleaned  and  checked 

s^tjnH^'^b?^  T''.  '^"^  ^^-^  sometimes 
stippiied  by  teacher  for  some)  to  take  a  train 

?runk  T  ^°""f  "^  °^^°**  ^'^  «*«  G"^nd 
and  th^.  =^n'l  ^^°  children  at  home  older 
and  they  still  haven't  been  on  a  train 

All  this  to  enlighten  you  from  one  who 
TaL  ^%'?^>?  f '-''"'  P^^^^  *^  ^"on  at  Tst 

smoother  entry  Into  the  world  of  kinder- 
garten. o-"iucr 

T  i  ^7®  °-^  ^°'"'^  '"*  ""le  lad.  three  years  old 
It  w^^  ^^nt  the  Head  Start  program  to  end! 

IL.^  1°^  ^  '^''''^  '^  ^'>^  him  t^o  next 
year  when  he  is  four. 


Beyond  the  Moon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    rXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
^ave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
from  "V  ^""^^""^^  ^^  following  editorial 
DP  fn?T>  T'"^.  ^*^^-  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  Tuesday.  June  7.  1966.    I  think 

VhTJJr^^^lL^'^J"^  "P  ^  ^^'"^  problem  for 
these  United  States  and  Its  space  pro- 
gram. Now  is  the  time  to  develop  a 
program  as  imaginative  as  that  of  Presi- 
aent  Kennedy  when  he  committed  this 
Nation  to  landing  an  American  on  the 
moon  m  this  decade. 


%^.1J^?^'^^'^."^^^^  qualified  success  of  the 
Gemini  9  mission,  have  focused  attention  on 
t.!,?  ?^l^°'^  *^^  uncertainties  of  the  mul- 
ti-bUlion-dollar  space  program.     So  this  is 

f.f  ^f ''^  ^  ^"'''^  ^"^«  ^°""  the  nation  to  ask 
Hself  Just  Where  it  is  going  in  space  and 
v>  ny. 

There  Is,  of  course,  an  easy  answer  to  that 
question.  We're  on  our  way  to  the  moon 
hopefully  m  this  decade  and  hopefullv  be- 
fore the  Russians.  But  that  answer  is  not 
enough.  For  the  question  that  must  be 
wh«?o~^,^"'^  answered-ls:    After  the  moon. 

out  7n,  m"^  k^"  "  *  '^'^J'  °'  ^°  ^-e  "'°ve 
out  int^  the  boundless  frontier  of  outer 
space? 

James  E.  Webb,  the  head  of  the  Natior  -l 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  has 
been  asking  that  question  for  some  time  now 

frllf^  *°  v?,^l  *°  *'^'''"  ^'■°'n  the  adminis- 
tration, which  can  suggest  the  national  goals 
and  from  Congress,  which  must  come  up  with 
the  finances.  So  far,  the  administration,  the 
Congress  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  have 
managed  to  find  more  pressing  things  to 
worry  about  and  have  postponed  facing  up 
to  the  seemingly  remote  problem  of  space 

But.  as  Mr.  Webb  has  pointed  out  the 
problem  is  not  remote.  The  time  of  decision 
is  upon  us.  and  Is  rapidly  passing  us  bv 
During  fiscal  1967.  which  starts  next  month 
some  6(D.OO0  skilled  employes  are  scheduled 
to  be  Laid  oIT  from  the  Apollo  program  which 
is  designed  to  land  the  American  astronauts 
on  the  moon. 

The  fact  is  that  the  naUon's  multl-bllllon 
dollar  space  effort  Is  as  of  now.  scheduled  to 
come  U,  a  halt  with  the  first  lunar  landings 
And  as  the  technology  is  developed  to  ac- 
complish that  feat,  the  technicians  who  have 
developed  it  will  be  released  to  private  in- 
dustry. Without  any  question,  a  delayed  de- 
cision to  continue  the  space  program  beyond 
the  lunar  landings  would  Involve  years  of 
lost  time  and  wildly  increased  costs. 

The  question  of  whether  to  pack  up  or 
push  on  should,  as  Mr.  Webb  suggests  be  the 
subject  of  a  major  national  debate  But 
from  Where  we  sit.  there  can  be  only  one 
logical  conclusion  to  such  a  debate.  We  can- 
not afford  to  stop. 

We  cannot  afford,  as  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  to  pun  out  of  the  great  vovage  of  dis- 
covery, leaving  the  exploration  of^ace  to 
the  Russians.  We  cannot  afford  U>  forego 
the   technological  achievements  that   neces- 

rclf'^"''^J  '"  ^^^  ^P"^^  program  and  that 
a^  hi^  already  been  demonstrated,  can  be  of 
benefit  to  all  mankind.  "  oe  oi 

Mankind  will,  without  any  doubt,  someday 
ventiire  far  beyond  the  confines  of  thls^^anet 
and  Its  satellite.  And  this  nation  cannot 
voluntarily  turn  it*  back  on  the  llmltTess 
tnl^Vu""'  "'"  P'^^'*-"^  '^^'^  ^^'-  "^^  "'o 
on^h    mrn'  '''"''  ''"'  ^^""^  ^'^  -'>•  ^^^^^on 


U.S.  Power  Well  Used 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 
Mr.DINOELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 


The  yews  "ahead' Will  see  fhP  «h,h««,     ^  Permission  granted  I  Insert  into  the     "^-i^"'^'  ^'^l.'""  hoiieV?'' 
of  our  decision.  '^  '^^  '^»'^°'"     ^^''^"^^'f  °f  '^«  Congrissional  RecorS    be    ulen'^i^"  ^"^^  P^"^"^'" 

an  excellent  editorial  appearing  to  the    Doml^fcans  Ke  'sS'    °°^    ''''' 


LB  J.     wm    I.N    DoMimc.\N    Retubi  ic     U  S 

Powni  Well  Used 

Critic's  of  President  Johnson's  forcen  nol- 

'■eZ"'Tn\'l  "^^-^^^  <=o-^u=^ed  th^is'we^^t 

t  on     lu  ^^"■^'"■  ^''''-  """^-iolent  general  elec- 

president  °^'"'°*-''^   have   selected    a  'new 

de^stL'"A''n"'1r""'''''  ^"•■^^  "^  Johnson-s 
decision  13  months  ago  to  intervene  with 
•  orce  and  separate  the  suicidal  warrina  f.V 
t.ons  l„  aanto  Domingo,  an  t^li^ntorU^c^ 
he  was  viciously  criticized  abroad  and  V^ 
home  at  the  time.  He  acted  wdhe  Org^^ 
mzation  of  Americ-an  States  (OAS,  s,m' 
TwInd'oT'"''''"'  '°^  '^^  cohesion  and  o; 
IZ'^Uu^r"/  ""  '^'  hemLsphere,  dithered 
i.ke  a  litter  of  nervous  pussycats. 

The   President  did   what"  had   been    u'vo 
Cited  in  general  terms  bv  one  of  his  M,hV»' 
Fulb^A-.S^^or  T''.  crltlc-s.^Chalrnli::.  Tw 
CoStTee°'He'fa^r,l:  l^^'""   ^^'^^'°- 

and  a  much  irraver  thr»of  "    ^    "^* 

nKo  knJ^  t>^.  I     "threat— communism     He 

.irsiH^s- ■"--="""-;". 

never  truly  represe'nut  ve  of'the  oir^T^M 
tfes    the    fault    r.f   ♦! <-'Ab     That 

Castro  appear  to  be  Ip  ker  iL'^'H^  "''^'^ 
force  did  Its  Job  ^^'"-  ^^^  ^""^^ 

unusual  for  Latin  ^.^.  ^  "°''*'  ''here. 
militaA-  were  at  1^%'°^'.'^^  professional 
the  life  Of  I V         .^^  other's  throats,  where 

^^trelhe^S,  r^f"  n„'a"  ""T  '^"^ 
complete      it  wx:  =      .  ^"^  <^=''^"  ^'^s 

for  the  extremu;^  '  "'"''^'""   custom-made 

BrT'l  TnTTe\ltt:^  .f,  ^'  ^'''-^^- 
Bunker,  went  Into  ^hfr^^^?*"  "Ellsworth 
a  year  ago  th^s  Weekend  °^'"'"'=^"  ^epul^Uc 

Polnted,  and'So'^n    anste'^%S  t"^" 
■"wTe^'of^h"""^*^^^""^'^'  ' 

PubHc'echoin^^t'h'r'nbeTi^^'w^'o^   T'   '^^ 
Marines    iirinL*  "oerals  who.  when  the 

wrl!^"  They%rrm^r't''^^'>  P"'^-^  ''-'hlv 

be  wrong,  and  .tlU  holTer?'^         "'  "'°   ''^^ 
:^^.r.^^  ^i^/..P«^l°«t  factors  to 

the 
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It  was  charged  that  the  Marine  Interven- 
tion, belatedly  backed  by  only  a  token  OAS 
force,  would  kill  off  the  Good  Neighbor 
policy  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
alliance  continues.  Good  neighbor! Iness.  IX 
it  means  sitting  on  one's  hands  when  the 
neighbor's  bam  burns  down,  Is  no  policy  at 
all.  Better  the  updating  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  Mr.  Johnson  did  by  declaring 
there  would  be  no  more  Red  coups  in  the 
Caribbean. 

To  those  who  talk  of  the  arrogance  of 
power,  the  reply  Is  that  If  we  refrain  from 
using  force  or  from  taking  risks  and  accept- 
ing responsibility  that  other  nations  shy 
away  from,  we  make  Impotent  the  power  th.it 
li  the  insurance  of  our  national  and 
hemispheric  security. 

Shakespeare  said  It  all  400  years  ago:  "Out 
Of  this  nettle,  danger,  I  pluck  this  flower. 
safety."  iix.  Johnson  gave  the  Dominicans 
their  chance  at  safety.  What  they  now.>  do 
with  It  Is  up  to  them. 

I 


Lct't  Stop  PlaTin;  Games  With  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOid 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  Chicago  area  has  been  outraged 
l>y  the  release  of  Sam  Giancana,  Chicago 
area  gang  leader.  The  furor  has  been 
caused  by  the  conflicting  statements 
from  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Katzenbach  to  personally 
review  this  situation.  I  insert  Into  the 
RxcoRO  an  editorial  of  radio  station 
WIND'S  broadcast  of  Friday.  June  3, 
finding  it  reflects  a  clear  point  of  view 
In  this  Giancana  case : 
Lrr's  Stop  Pirating  Game:s  WrrH  the  Law 

Probably  one  of  the  most  rash  accusations 
that  has  beien  made  against  our  law  enforce- 
ment bodies  was  made  yesterday  against  the 
VA.  Attorneys  Office,  when  Edward  Hanra- 
han  was  accrued  of  seeking  publicity  rather 
than  assiduously  pursuing  the  case  against 
repudiated  national  syndica.te  leader.  Sam 
Olancana,  who  was  released  from  federal 
custody  this  past  Tuesday   evening. 

After  being  Jailed  for  a  little  lees  than 
1  year  for  his  refusal  to  testify.  Giancana  was 
Jailed  by  Chief  Judge  WilUam  J.  Campbell 
of  ttia  VS.  District  Court  under  the  nUes 
ot  th«  Communications  Act,  which  permlt- 
tMl  the  Judge,  after  granting  witness  im- 
munity, to  keep  the  witness  In  jail  until 
he  either  talked,  or  until  the  Grand  Jurys 
term  expired.  As  you  know,  the  Grand  Jury's 
term  expired  and  the  United  States  At- 
torney's Office  for  the  Chicago  area  was  re- 
portedly suppressed  by  higher  authority  from 
proceeding  with  further  action  against 
CHancana.  which  might  have  brought  him 
under  the  Jimsdictlon  of  the  May  Grand 
Jury. 

When  such  an  esteemed  Chief  Judge  as 
William  J.  Campbell  of  the  United  States 
Dtsrtnct  Court  calls  an  unheard  of  "press 
conference"  to  state  his  opinions  publicly  in 
opposition  to  the  Justice  Department's  posi- 
tion In  the  Giancana  case  and.  in  the  defense 
of  the  VB.  Attorney  Edward  Hanrahaji,  then 
It  becomes  apparent  that  eomething  must  be 
wrong.  We  are  amazed  that  there  could 
b«  anythlQC  but  the  Joining  of  forces  be- 
tween our  Justice  Depcurtment's  offices  na- 
Uonaay  and  In  Clilaa«o  for  the  collective 
proeecvtlon  of  any  and  all  persons  suspected 
of  crime,  but  at  the  Hme  time,  we  are  con- 


s.-);ecl  by  the  person  of  CTUef  Jud^  WilUam 
Campbell,  wlio  l.as  e.xliibited  Uio  personal 
Integrity  and  fortitude  to  speak  his  mind 
in  this  case.  Our  problem  w-iUi  the  SJ^ldi- 
cate  contliiues  to  be.  throughout  the  coiin- 
try.  that  they  are  u.slr.g  the  liberality  of  tlie 
law  as  it  is  intended  for  the  p:-otection  of 
the  la-A'-abldLng.  to  cover  their  iinl.i-.vful  ac- 
tivities. It  is  time  to  give  more  supi>ort  to 
men  like  Chief  Judi?e  Campbell  and  U.S. 
Attorney  Hanrahan.  We  aj-e  fortun.ite  that 
we  have  such  men.  who  are  willing  to  stand 
up  lor  what  is  right  in  the  face  of  those  who 
hide  within  the  shadow  of  the  law. 


All  Catholic  Churches  in  Hawaii  Touched 
by  Hand  of  Bishop  James  J.  Sweeney 
of  Honolulu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M,  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.sENT.ATU'ES 

»  Wednesday.  June  8.  1966 

Mr.  \LATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growth  of  our  great  country  has  been 
marked  with  the  un.selfish  and  dedicated 
contributions  of  it.s  many  citizens.  Lead- 
ers in  education,  religion,  government, 
business,  and  othtT  fields  have  provided 
impetus  and  direction  t-o  our  American 
way  of  life. 

One  of  the  great  religious  leaders  of 
our  country  today  is  Bi.>hop  James  J. 
Sweeney,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Honolulu.  In  Hawaii  BLshop  Sweeney 
has  been  respec-tfuUy  referred  to  as  a 
"building  bishop." 

Hawaii,  for  the  past  25  ye^rs.  has  ben- 
efited tremendously  by  the  leadership 
and  service  provided  by  this  devoted 
sen-ant  of  God.  His  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  Aloha  State 
in  general  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
particular  were  bnefly  recounted  by  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  on  May  14.  1966. 
I  now  wish  to  insert  tliat  article  in  the 
Record. 
All  Catholic  Churches  in  Isles  "'Toccheo 

BT    His   Hand";    James   J.    Sweeney— The 

Building   Bishop  of  Honolulu 

The  Most  Reverend  James  J  Sweeney,  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Di..x-eso  of  Honolulu.  Is 
known  as  a  building  bUshop. 

"There  is  not  one  church  of  more  than  100 
In  the  Islands  that  has  not  been  touched  by 
his  hand."  one  of  his  priests  told  the  Star- 
Bulletin. 

"In  his  25  year.s  here,  every  old  church  h.as 
been  replaced  with  a  new  one.  or  has  under- 
gone extensive  renovations. 

"All  the  schools  have  been  rebiult  in  the 
25  years. 

"And  St.  Pr.mcls  H(>;pital  has  been  ex- 
panded four  or  hve  times  its  original  ca- 
pacity - 

In  1941,  the  diocese  had  42  parishe.s  and  55 
missions;  82  prleets,  78  brothers  and  250  nuns 
serving  120,000  Catholics.  The  Catholic 
schools  had  an  enrollment  of  8,993, 

Today  there  are  170  priests  in  Hawaii, 
inducing  17-Island  bora  priests:  485  nuns 
and  124  brothers  in  64  pari.shes  and  45  mis- 
sions, serving  220.000  Catholics.  The  pa- 
rochial schools  have  an  enrollment  of  17.150. 

There  are  now  10  high  schools,  30  elemen- 
tary schools,  two  seminaries  (St.  Stephen's 
and  Sacred  Hearts)  and  a  college,  Chaml- 
nade. 

The  Confraternity  of  Christian   Doctrine. 


which  teaclies  religion  to  Catholics  attending 
public  st.uuois.  reaches  22,t>13  studeiu^.  while 
In  1945  there  were  only  6.000  studenls. 

Tlie  man  mainly  responsible  for  tlies?  ad- 
vancements is  the  son  of  a  ste\edore  who 
worked  on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront. 

He  was  born  on  June  19,  1898.  and  attended 
P-iriKhial  schools. 

Bishop  Sweeney,  now  67  and  con.side,.»d  a 
good  golfer,  played  sandlot  baseball  as  a 
youth  and  showed  athletic  prowess. 

He  w.as  ordained  a  prie.st  on  June  25.  19:13, 
and  later  bec.ime  director  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Taith  for  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Siin  Fi-ancisco. 

When  he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  on 
July  25.  1941,  his  mother  commented: 

"I  only  prayed  that  my  son  would  be  a  go<xl 
pric.=;t," 

He  was  honored  that  day  with  a  banquet  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  and  said: 

"May  He,  who  has  placed  upon  my  shoul- 
ders the  responsibility  of  the  episcopate, 
place  likewise  in  my  soul  charity  and  Justice 
and  wisdom  and  courage  that  I  may  guide 
safely  into  green  pastures  those  of  His  flock 
whom  He  now  entrusts  to  my  care. 

"The  church  in  Hawaii  was  founded  in 
poverty  and  toil,  in  tears  and  blood.  In  sacri- 
fice and  persecution.  There  were  martyrs 
among  the  priests,  religious  and  laity  Who 
lived  lives  of  heroes— unknown  to  the  world, 
but  known  to  God  ..." 

He  sailed  to  his  see  on  the  Mariposa  and 
landed  here  September  7,  1941. 

Among  those  welcoming  him  was  Malle 
Kau  of  Moanalua,  a  descendant  of  a  Catholic 
famUy  which  traced  its  conversion  to  the 
1820s. 

She  presented  the  bishop  with  a  lei  and 
then  began  an  oil.  an  ancient  Hawaiian  chant 
reserved  for  the  aliis. 

"I  come  to  continue  the  splendid  spiritual 
work  carried  on  In  these  Islands  for  more 
than  a  century,"  Bishop  Sweeney  said. 

"With  Joy  I  come  to  a  land  that  h.as  been 
hallowed  by  the  Christ-like  efforts  of  pioneer 
missionaries,  of  zealous  Vicars  Apostolic,  of 
self-sacrlflcing  priests,  of  devoted  brothers 
and  sisters,  ajid  of  loyal  laymen  and  lay- 
women. 

"For  more  than  a  century  these  followers 
of  Christ  have  given  themselves  for  the  up- 
building of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  shall  be 
my  earnest  effort  to  walk  in  their  footsteps 
and  to  give  myself,  all  that  I  am.  and  all 
that  I  have  to  this  great  work.  I  know  that 
I  can  count  upon  the  full-hearted  loyalty 
and  co-operation  of  priests,  religious  and 
laity  for  the  glory  of  God.  the  spread  of  His 
Kingdom,  and  the  salvation  of  souls," 

Bishop  Sweeney  was  on  the  M.ainland  when 
the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  De- 
cember 7.  1941,  and  he  had  to  call  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  In  order  to  get  a  berth  on  a  ship 
coming  to  the  Islands. 

He  was  assigned  passage  on  the  first  troop 
convoy  to  leave  San  Francisco. 

He  heard  conf.-;ssions  aboard  ship  and  of- 
fered Mass  In  the  ship's  library.  On  Pearl 
Harbor  Day,  his  residence  was  damaged  by 
an  Incendiary  bomb,  but  no  one  was  injured. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  war.  night 
travel  was  heavily  restricted.  But  Bishop 
Sweeney  was  given  a  special  pass,  and  he 
coiUd  be  seen  on  his  spiritual  missions,  with 
his  gas  mask  slung  from  his  shoulder. 

He  was  delegated  to  care  for  the  chaplains 
and  troops  in  the  Pacific  early  In  the  war. 
and  for  a  time,  his  Jurisdiction  extended  to 
Australia. 

The  bishop  was  a  friend  of  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  va^-ious  branches  of  the 
service. 

"Bishop,  I  made  new  decisions  today,"  Ad- 
miral Chester  Nimltz  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing. "It  is  up  to  you  now  to  pray  to  God 
that  they  will  be  successful." 

The  war  years  delayed  the  bishop's  build- 
ing plans,  but  once  the  war  was  over,  the 
bishop  went  full  speed  ahead  as  a  builder 
and  educator. 
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Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1966 
The  Hou.se  in  Committee  of  the  Who'e 
House  on  the  S'ato  of  the  Union  h.ad  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  1:357)  to  revif-e  ex- 
isting bail  practices  in  courts  of  tlie  United 
States    and  for  otlier  purixwcs. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chainnan  I 
strongly  support  the  passage  of  H  R  1357 
the  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966.  Briefly' 
this  bill  would  authorize  the  release  on 
personal  recognizance  of  pei-sons  other- 
wise eligible  for  baU,  it  will  credit  time 
spent  in  custody  for  lack  of  ball  toward 
service  of  sentence,  and  would  othei-wise 
implement  the  constitutional  right  to 
reasonable  bail. 

Our   existing   bail   procedures   in   the 
federal  system  are  unjust  and  often  in- 
effective.   The  primary  puiTKJse  of  ball 
in  our  counti-y  is  to  assure  that  the  ac- 
cused wUl  be  present  to  stand  trial.  Each 
year  thousands  of  citizens  are  confined 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  post  bond- 
not  because  they  are  guiltv.    When  a 
person  Ls  confined  before  trial  and  before 
proven  guilty  by  a  court  of  law.  he  and 
his  family  suffer  derLsion  and  humilia- 
tion, his  attitude  toward  social  justice 
and  often  even  lus  trial,  is  adversely  af- 
fected.   He  is  severely  handicapped  in 
the  preparation  of  his  defense,  stigma- 
tized by  society  whatever  the  outcome 
might  be.  deprived  of  employment  and 
support  for  his  family,   and   forced   to 
associate  with  proven  criminals. 

I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  do,  that  personal 
responsibility,  and  not  financial  ability 
should  be  the  major  factor  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  defendant  should  be  re- 
eased  before  trial.  Equality  before  the 
law  disappears  when  a  wealthy  defend- 
ant may  go  free  on  bail  while  an  im- 
poverished defendant,  charged  with  a 
comparable  crime,  must  be  confined  in 
jail  until  trial,  often  for  many  months 
because  he  lacks  collateral  for  bond 

President  Johnson.  In  his  crime  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  put  It  this  way: 
Whether  a  person,  released  aft^r  arrest,  is 

i  t^  .  ^^  ^''^'"■^  ^'■'''*'  ^'^  endanger  society 
^  not  determined  by  the  wealth  he  com- 
mands. Yet  all  to  often,  we  imprison  men 
for  weeks,  months,  and  even  years,  before  we 
give  them  their  day  in  oourt-solely  because 
they  cinnot  afford  bail. 
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have  appropriate  family  and  community 
ties  for  rele.-ise  on  their  recognizance 
As  of  1964,  over  3,200  accused  persons 
l-iave  been  released  on  their  owti  recog- 
nizance in  New  York  City's  criminal 
court  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
J.Tanhattan  bail  project.  Ninetv-nine 
percent  of  those  lia\e  returned  to  court 
waun  required.  Only  l  jx>rcent  failed 
to  return. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  pretrial  confinement  as 
wc  well  know,  imix)ses  a  financial  burdm 
on  taxpayers.    Such  detention  depletes 
public   funds  that  could  be  u.'^ed   more 
wisely,  such  as  to  provide  counsel   for 
mdigent  defendants.    I  also  believe  there 
is  merit  to  the  ai-gument  that  our  pres- 
ent Federal  bail  laws  demonstrate  that 
an  important  phase  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  has  become  the 
rcspon.sibility  of  professional  bondsmen 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1357,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  proposal.    The  bail 
reform  it  provides  is  recommended  by 
the  Justice  Department,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  local  bar  associations 
and    the    Judicial    Conference    of    the 
United  States.    It  should  be  adopted. 

The  bill  before  us  in  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive and  careful  study  by  my  commit- 
tee—studies which  have  shown  that  our 
present  bail  system  fails  to  give  proper 
protection  to  the  rights  of  the  accused 
and  especially  to  the  poor.  I  commend 
my  chainnan,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Celler]  and  my  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  for  the 
comprehensive  job  they  have  done  in 
bringing  before  us  this  biU  to  safeguard 
the  coiistitutional  rights  of  citizens  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  ju5tice 
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United  States  CommLssion  for  the 
Study  of  Pliilipplne  Veterans'  Problems 
Those  very  veterans  whom  this  Commis- 
sion Is  dedicated  to  help,  however  were 
among  tho.se  members  of  the  Pliilij^nine 
National  Legislature  who  recently  ap- 
proved renewed  mutual  cooperation  with 
the  Lmted  States  in  agreeing  to  .send 
troops  to  Vietnam.  Once  again,  there- 
fore. Filipinos  will  stand  beside  Ameri- 
ciins  m  the  defeiL<^e  of  a  neighbor  arzainst 
Commumst  aggrcs.sion. 

This  record  of  mutual  interest  and  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
he  Pnihppines  is  one  in  which  we  can 
be  ju,^:iy  proud.  It  is  within  that  spirit 
tnat  I  once  again  express  by  warmest 
congratulations  to  the  Republic  of  tlie 
Philippines  on  its  20th  anniversary  of 
independence. 


Risks  in  Aeronautics  and  Space 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Philippine  Republic  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 


Statistics  show  that  of  34.000  accused 
01  Federal  violations  in  the  year  1963 
more  than  5.000  were  dismissed  or  ac- 
quitted, and  half  of  the  others  were 
Placed  on  probation  or  only  fined.  Yet 
a  large  number  of  these  people  spent  time 
in  prison  awaiting  their  trials 

}.off''''''u  ■*;°  "^^^  attention  to  the  Man- 
hattan bail  project  sponsored  by  the  Vera 
Foundation,  for  the  release  of  the  ac- 
^^pl,°"  his  personal  recognizance. 
Thesuccess  of  this  project  indicates  the 
proposal  1x1  this  bill  is  a  sensible  one. 
^he  defendants  are  interviewed  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  good  risks  and 


or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE.S 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1966 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  on  Sunday,  June  12.  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  will  observe  the  20th  amii- 
versai-y  of  its  independence  and  freedom 
Together  with  other  Members  of  this 
House  I  am  pleased  to  note  this  occasion 
and  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  and  their  dis- 
tinguished President.  Ferdinand  Marcos 
Beyond  the  significance  of  the  com- 
memoration itself  to  Filipinos  there  Is 
added  meaning  in  this  event  for  all  of 
"t.   ^K*^"st  the  background  of  ferment 
which  runs  throughout  so  much  of  south- 
east Asia  today  it  is  reassuring  for  us  to 
see   this   one   great   democratic   system 
flourish.    'With  special  gratitude  Amer- 
icans should  take  particular  satisfaction 
that  the  Philippine  people  with  whom  we 
feel  such  deep  kinship  have  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  individual  dig- 
mty. 

In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  my  privilege 
to  make  an  official  visit  to  the  Philippines 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Phllipplne- 


HON,  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 
IN-  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed?icsday.  June  8.  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
tne  tragic  accident  today  with  experi- 
mental supersonic  aircraft,  the  XB-70 
serves  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  fact 

^J:  ^'\^  ^'^  °^  "-^^  sophistication  and 
vast  technical  skills  available  that  risk 
is  inherent  in  our  attempt  to  expand 
man's  horizons.  ^-^v^^^a 

Joseph  A.  Walker,  NASA.  Alvin  S 
White^  North  American  Aviation,  and 
Maj.  Cari  S.  Cross.  U.S.  Air  Force  are 
among  those  valiant  men  who  take  these 
risks  IX)  assure  that  our  Nation  will  be 
second  to  none  in  the  air  and  In  space. 
The  Nation  shares  with  Mr.  'Walker's  and 
Major  Cross'  families  and  friends  the 
grief  of  their  death  In  this  accident 
knowing  that  the  work  which  they  have 
pioneered  mu.st  continue.  "We  onlv  can 
hope  that  Al  White  soon  will  recover  and 
continue  the  outstanding  work  that  ha.s 

mmtl*^  ^^^'^^   *   ^^^'^^^   '"   ^^^■<^- 

..T!!'^  accident  miLst  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  the  American  public  and  to  the  world 
that  all  of  the  potential  hazards  of  air- 
craft and  space  flight  can  never  be  en- 
tirely eliminated  from  our  experimental 
program.  Tlie  phenomenal  success  of 
our  manned  space  flight  programs  Mer- 
flVT.  and  Gemini  and  the  remaining 
flights  of  Gemini  and  the  flights  of  Aixol- 

h  J  w  ,u''"  f ''*'■*  ^"°«"  share  the  risk 
that  Walker.  White,  and  Cross  faced 
each  time  they  flew  to  test  the  XB-70. 
In  the  face  of  such  possible  adversities 
I  am  confident  that  if  a  similar  tragic 
accident  should  occur  in  our  space  effort 
that  Amenca  will  gain  strength  from  the 
example  set  by  Walker.  White,  and  Cross 
and  push  on  to  develop  our  capabilities 
to  cope  with  and  utUize  the  hostile  en- 
vironments which  they  challenged  Our 
national  security  and  progress  depend  on 
these  men  who  face  such  risk  as  a  part 
of  their  daily  life.  Let  us  all  face  future 
possible  situations  of  this  kind  with  the 
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candor  of  these  men  In  the  realization 
that  leadership  often  entails  great  sacri- 
fice whether  it  be  on  the  battlefield,  In 
the  air.  or  in  space. 


The  Police  and  the  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALIFORNIA  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Val- 
ley Times,  a  newspaper  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  recently  published  a  most 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  difficult  is- 
sues which  OUT  courts  face  on  the  issues 
of  the  admissibility  of  evidence  and  the 
rights  of  the  accused. 

The  Valley  Times  points  out  that  our 
law  enforcement  officials  have  been  able 
to  function  effectively  under  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards  established  by  the 
judiciary.  The  police  and  the  courts  are 
both  vital  elements  in  the  American  law 
enforcement  system  and  irresponsible 
attacks  on  either  can  only  serve  to  un- 
dercut respect  for  the  law. 

The  Valley  Times  editorial  is  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  public  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  criminal  jus- 
lice  and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Lest  Police  Convict 
Significantly,  many  of  the  nation's  top 
prosecutors  now  concede  that  law  enforce- 
ment has  not  sulTered  from  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  the  Escobedo  vs. 
Illinois  case,  which  made  a  confession  in- 
valid If  the  suspect  was  denied  permission 
to  see  his  lawyer. 

Yet,  when  that  ruling  was  handed  down  in 
1964,  there  was  a  tremendous  outcry  of  pro- 
test not  only  from  police  and  public  prose- 
cutors but  also  from  some  publishers. 
EdltorlaU  warned:  "The  Judicial  branch  of 
government  now  controls  the  process  of 
obtaining  evidence"  and  "Police  efTectiveness 
Is  so  weakened  that  society  is  now  at  the 
mercy  of  the  lawless." 

Law  officials  were  Just  as  bitter,  charging 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  on  its  way  to 
destroying  confessions,  the  so-called  "back- 
bone" of  law  enforcement. 

Two  years  later  there  is  a  much  different 
feeling,  as  was  evidenced  recently  by  the 
clear  consensus  at  the  floth  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Attorney  Gen- 
erals that  the  Escobedo  ruling  had  had  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  obtaining  of  confessions. 
The  wisdom  of  the  court  is  acknowledged. 
The  Constitutional  guarantees  are  upheld. 

The  public  might  not  have  Jumped  to  false 
conclusions,  had  it  had  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  operations  of  some  police  sta- 
tions— thoee  with  "squeal  rooms"  where  po- 
lice "make"  cases  by  eliciting  presumably 
voluntary  confessions  and  rationalize  their 
actions  on  the  grounds  "it  saves  time  and 
money." 

Ironically,  the  big-time  crooks  are  rarely 
the  subjects.  They  know  their  rights  ixnder 
the  Fifth  Amendment  and  have  a  lawyer 
standing  by. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  arrested  Ameri- 
cans are  poor  In  pocket  or  mind.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  U.S.  criminal  defendants  last  year 
couldn't  afford  a  lawyer.  There  may  be  a 
relation  between  this  fact  and  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and 
were    swiftly     sentenced     without     a     trial. 


There  Is  reason  to  ooncUide  that  most  of 
these  people  were  convicted  by  the  jxjlice. 
not  by  Judges  and  Juries 

The  Hollywood  Bar  Association.  In  a  reso- 
lution Just  Issued,  calls  upon  the  public  to 
uphold  the  dignity,  honor  and  respect  earned 
by  our  courts  and  to  defend  them  against 
unfair  attack. 

"Equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all  men"  is 
no  easy  task;  but  such  is  the  importance  of 
the  courts  that  there  are  times  when  they 
stand  between  society  and  anarchy  t.r  the 
police  state. 


American  Legion,  Department  of 
Florida — Resolutions  Adopted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or    FLORIUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
the  request  of  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  Florida.  I  am  insertiner  into 
the  Record,  the  foilowint;  re.solutions 
wiuch  were  unanimou.sly  adopted  by  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Flor- 
ida, at  its  48th  department  convention 
held  in  Daytona  Beach,  May  20  to  22. 
The  re.solutions  follow: 

Rf:sohjtion 

Where.is  We.  of  The  American  Legion, 
recognize  we  are  at  war  with  international 
Conuiiunlsm.  and 

Whereas  By  giving  aid  to  Red  nations,  we 
are  makmi?  them  militarily  and  economically 
stronger  Ln  their  goal  to  dominate  all  free 
peoples,  and 

Whereas:  Our  nation,  with  government 
s.mction.  has  been  Importing  and  exporting 
goods  in  trade  with  Red  nations  in  hopes  of 
"easing  tensions",  and 

Whereas  It  tiiui  been  proven  over  the  years 
that  the  Reds  will  use  any  mesms  that  will 
benefit  their  cause,  and  the  record  of  broken 
treaties,  of  har;issment  and  communis-, 
actions  throughout  the  world  have  proven 
time  and  time  again  you  cannot  do  business 
with   the   Reds,   and   now.    therefcire.   be   It 

Resolved.  By  The  Avwncan  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Fio'icla.  in  Conierition  a5,sem- 
bled  in  Daytona  Bcac)t.  Ma>/  20  21  22  1966 
That  we 

1.  Oppose  the  sale  of  communist  goods,  or 
goods  containing  Red  products  In  m.inufac- 
ture,  in  our  conmiunltles.  and  that  our  mem- 
bers b^  urged  Uj  refuse  to  trade  with  persons 
who  imp<;>rt  or  export  Red  product*  of  any 
type,  and 

2.  Work  for  legislation  or  laws  In  our  com- 
murUties.  state,  and  nation,  to  stop  trade 
with  Reds,  and 

3.  That  our  members  use  what<>ver  means 
necessary,  and  legally.  t>o  inform  the  citizen- 
ship of  those  officials  who  urge  trade  with 
Reds,  and  thoee  business  firms  who  use 
communist  goods,  or  products,  in  the  numu- 
facture  of  goods  for  Import  or  export,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  his  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  National  Convention  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Resolution 
Whereas  During  the  past  five  vears,  many 
Departments  of  The  American  Legion  have 
passed  resolutions  calling  for  a  full  scale  in- 
vestigation of  the  Foreign  Policv  A.ssociatlon 
and 

Whereas  During  p:\f.i  five  years  many  in- 
cidents have  occurred  in  several  states  where 
local  Investigations  of  the  "Great  Decisions- 


program  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
were  held  and,  Ln  many  cases,  the  "Great 
I>ecisions"  programs  were  dropped  from 
schools,  or  by  groups,  or  others  concerned, 
because  of  the  evidence  showing  that  some 
of  the  so-called  Great  Decisions  are  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  oiu-  Republic,  and 

Whereas:  Over  12  Grand  Juries  in  Georgia 
h.ive  cnlled  for  full-scale  investigation  or 
wont  on  record  against  the  FPA  Great  De- 
cisions, and  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RcMlu'd.  That  The  American  Legion  Dc- 
p.irtment  of  Florida,  in  Convention  assen,- 
blel  at  Diyton.i  Beach.  Florida.  May  20.  21, 
22.  1966.  does  hereby  go  on  record  continuing 
its  call  for  Congressional  Investigation  of  p.ist 
and  present  activities  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  and  Great  Decisions  programs 
and  full  report  be  made  to  the  public,  and  be 
u,  further 

Rraolvcd.  That  Legionnaires  withhold  any 
support  of  Foreign  Policy  Association  and 
Gre.it  Decisions  until  such  time  such  report 
is  Issued.     Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  National  Convention  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Resolution 

Whereas:  TTiere  Is  a  growing  movement  in 
our  Republic  to  give  recognition  to  Com- 
munist China,  and 

Whereas:  Communist  China,  since  late 
1940's,  has  shown  no  reason  why  she  should 
Join  the  family  of  nations  wlxj  "prefer  ponce 
to  aggression,  and 

Whereas:  We  must  not  forget  the  acii<.n.= 
of  the  Red  Chinese  during  the  Korean  War 
or  the  years  following,  and  the  actions  which 
resulted  In  death  for  thousands  of  religious 
people:  and  Red  China's  unaccountability  of 
missing  Korean -War  POW's.  and  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Re.tolved,  That  the  American  Legion  De- 
partment of  Florida.  In  Convention  as- 
sembled at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  May  2" 
21,  22,  1966,  does  hereby  go  on  record 

1,  Against  admission  of  Red  China  i^j  ;i<e 
United  Nations 

2,  Against  fade  and  cultural  excho::ce.= 
with  Red  China 

3,  Against  diplomatic  recognition  of  Red 
China  by  the  United  States:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
given  the  wire  services;  the  Chairman  of  tlie 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Fore  inn 
Relations:  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  Presi- 
dent; and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  National  Convention  for  further 
consideration. 

RESOLtmoN 

Wherou.-::  liiformation  in  various  gi,,.'.  en:- 
ment  and  state  reports  .and  comments  from 
FBI  Director  J,  Edgar  Hoover  and  Congres- 
sional members  indicates  a  growing  amount 
of  evidence  showing  civil  rights  movement 
being  infiltrated  by  persons  with  records  of 
leftwlng.  pacifist  and  certain  other  tvpe 
activities,  and 

Whereas:  Documentation  shows  a  crtkss 
section  of  certain  members  or  supporters  of 
such  groops  as  Congress  of  Racial  Equality; 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee; Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund, 
Inc.;  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society; 
W,E,B,  Dubois  Clubs;  and  others  being  in- 
volved in  so-called  "non-violent"  demonstra- 
tions in  our  nation,  and 

Whereas:  Materials  from  pacifist,  socialist 
and  leftist  groups  contain  photos  and  articles 
of  activity  In  civil  rights  movement  by  indi- 
viduals with  long  leftist  background,  and 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  The  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Florida,  In  Convention  assembled 
at  Daytona  Beach.  Florida.  May  20,  21,  22, 
1966,  does  hereby  urge  Congressional  in\es- 
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tigation  of  any  leftist  Infiltration  in  the  civU 
rights  movement,  and  be  It  further 

Kcso/rcd,  That  the  report  of  such  Investi- 
gation be  made  public  immediately  and 
copies  of  reports  made  available  through 
US  Government  Printing  Office,  and  be  it 
furtlier 

Re.'iolved,  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  National  Convention  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Rr.solution 
Whereas:  For  many  years,  Tlie  .\morir.m 
Legion  has  passed  resolutions  calling  for  a 
full  scale  Congressional  Investigation  of  the 
p.ast  and  present  activities  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  and 

Whereas:  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion :s  growing  in  meinbcri.hip  :.nd  spending 
more  funds  in  supporting  such  things  .as 
banning  the  Bible  and  prayers  in  schools: 
freedom  for  Reds  to  speak  in  public  places; 
freedom  to  tise  obscene  literature:  attacks 
fi;:ainst  investigating  committees  and  issues 
of  similar  nature:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rr.solvcd.  That  The  American  Legion,  De- 
partment ol  Florida,  in  Convention  assciubled 
at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  May  20.  21.  22. 
19ti6,  does  hereby  urge  Congression;u'investi- 
gation  of  p;ist  and  present  activities  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  some  of 
the  por.sons  connected  with  thcin.  and  that  a 
full  reix)rt  be  made  to  the  public,  and  be  it 
further 

Re-^olred.  Tliat  members  of  Tlie  American 
Legion,  withhold  any  support  to  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Uberties  Union  until  such  a  public 
report  Is  made,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  for 
warded  to  the  N;itlonal  Convention  for  fur 
thor  consideration. 
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gentleman  with  a  congenial  personal- 
ity— a  man  we  will  miss. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sj-mpathy  to  his 
family  in  their  bereavement. 
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The  Legal  Aspects  of  Traffic  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


Resolution 

Whereas:  For  over  20  years  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  Un.'inieric.an  Activities  and  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  have 
rendered  great  service  to  this  Republic  by  Its 
investigation  of  subversive  and  uiiAmerican 
activities,  and 

Where;is:  Both  committees,  by  releasing 
valuable  rept)rts  of  said  Invcoligatlons,  have- 
kept  the  public  Informed  :uid  have  exioosed 
some  of  the  m.othods  and  objectives  of  cer- 
tain type  organiz.itions  and  individuals,  and 
Whereas:  Both  conmiittees  have  recom- 
mended legislation  that  would  strengthen 
our  security  laws,  and  now,  therefore,  be  it 
R'^solred.  Tliat  The  American  Legion,  De- 
p.utment  of  Florida,  In  C/onvention  fissem- 
bled  at  Daytona  Beach.  Florida,  May  20.  21. 
22,  1966.  does  hereby  commend  these  com- 
mittees for  their  efforts  and  urges  strong  sup- 
port of  their  continued  investigation  of  cer- 
tain type  activities,  .-ujd  be  it  further 

Rr.solred.  That  this  resolution  be  forward- 
ed to  the  National  Convention  for  further 
cf'iisideration. 


Tribute  to  Ed  Carney,  Faithful  Employee 
of  the  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSIK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  23,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er permit  me  to  pay  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  my  friend,  Ed  Carney,  whose 
untimely  passing  is-  a  great  shock  to  all 
who  knew  him.  We  will  miss  Ed  Carney 
immensely. 

He  was  a  faithful,  devoted  employee 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives— a  fine 


OF    INDHNA 
LN  THE  HOU.-iE  OF  REPRESEN-TATI\'ES 

Wednesdav.  May  25. 1966 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  tlie 
.•scandalous  slaughter  of  innocent  Aiiieri- 
cans  on  our  Nation's  hlghwavs  deserves 
and  IS  finally  receiving,  greater  attention 
from  the  pubUc  and  its  elected  officials 
The  traffic  safety  problem  is  also  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Nation's  scholar'? 
Among  them  is  Prof.  Paul  C.  Bartholo- 
mew, professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  His  recent 
article  in  the  April  1966  issue  of  Traffic 
Quarterly  recommends:  First,  creative 
action  by  the  States  to  secure  needed 
uniformity  of  regulations;  second,  more 
and  better  research  on  traffic  problems- 
and  third,  better  driver  education. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

The   Legal    Aspects    of   Traffic    S,mk:y 

I  By  Paul  C,  Bartholomew ) 
iSoTT.—Paul    c.    Bartholomew.    PhD      is 
Pio/es.sor  of  Political  Science  at  the  Vmvc-'- 
fit!^  of  Notre  Dame.     He  has  been  a  vi.<iiting 
profe.fsor    at    Korthw-stern,    Michigan    State 
tUuversUy.    St.    Mar,/:,   College.    Lovola    Uni- 
vcrsity  {Chicago),  the  UniverfUy  o>  Tennr.. 
see.  and  the  Univcrsit!,  of  Chicago.     He  has 
also  been  a  .■ipccial  a.':svMant  to  the  V  S  How-ve 
of  Representatives  and  a  consultant  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, and  the  City  of  Chicago.    Dr.  Bartholo- 
mew has  contributed  numeroics  articles  and 
revieirs  to  legal  and  social  science  io^crnah- 
H,s  recent  boohs  include  American  Govern- 
ment Under  the  Constitution,  Leading  Case.s 
on  the  Con.stitutlon,  and  Public  Administr-a- 
tion.) 

In  the  normal  course  of  affairs  under  our 
federal  system  with  Its  divided  powers.  mMt 
of  the  specific  problems  confronting  govern- 
ment today  are  of  Immediate  concern  onlv 
to  one  or  two  units.    The  Tederal  government 
iUone  may  be  Involved,  or  the  states  alone  or 
the  federal  and   the  stat«  governments,' or 
p^>ssible  the  state  and   local,   but  rarely  all 
three.     In  the  field  of  traffic  safety,  however 
we  have  a  matter  that  Is  a  real  problem    one 
that  places  a  claim  on  our  best  efforts   for 
solution,  and  one  that  Is  of  concern  to  all  of 
our  units  of  government— federal,  stole   and 
local.     This  problem  of  traffic  safety  is  far 
irom  a  definitive  solution.     It  demands  vet 
defies  solution.    The  matter  is  of  immediate 
local  concern  virtually  everywhere    yet  indi- 
vidual   cities,,  towns,    and    counties"    cannot 
tackle  more  than  specialized  segments  of  the 
Whole     Even  state  governments  cannot  indi- 
vidually handle  it  all.    Cooperation  and  co- 
ordination among  and  between  states,  locali- 
«;vf.?'^  ^^^  federal  government  is  required 
While  no  easy,  simple,  and  immediate  so- 
lution  appears  to  be  at  hand,   nevertheless 
the  problem  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  three 
subheads-three  glittering  generalities- 

1.  Laws  and  regulaUona. 

2.  Appropriations,  Including  research  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Education. 


In  tlr.s  three-item  lineup  we  have  placed 
laws  and  regulations  in  nrst  place  but  of 
course,  there  can  be  no  properly  drawn  laws 
without  adequate  research,  and.  just  as  ob- 
viou^y.  there  can  be  no  effective  enl,  rcc- 
ment  of  those  laws  without  educating  the 
public  to  the  need  and  reasonableness  of 
such  laws  as  well  as  how  to  abide  bv  the 
legal  requirements 

Just  what  laws  do  we  need  to  enart  by 
way  of  backeround  for  this  thing  called 
•  traffic  safety?  That  is  a  question  for  re- 
search to  answer,  on  specific  details  a  qurs- 
tion  for  agencies  such  as  the  legislative  ref- 
erence bureaus  to  handle.  However  there 
are  some  rather  obvious  fields  in  which  ad- 
ditional legislation  appears  to  be  necessary. 

ADVANTAC.F-S  OF  UNIFORM  LAWS 

Law  hiia  been  defined  as  the  embodinir-nt 
of  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people— indis- 
pcns.-ible   for   the   protection   of   man's   Mfe 
sa.ety.  and  property.     An  automobile  is  not 
by  nature  dangerous  in  the  same  sen<^e  that 
an  atomic  bomb,  or  strychine,  or  a  mad  dog 
IS  d.mgerous.     It  is  the  automobile  plus  the 
human  element  that  adds  up  to  a  dangerous 
potential.     In   some  respects  an  automobile 
may  be  said  to  acquire  certain  of  the  ch.ir- 
acteristlcs    of    the   driver,    to    e.xpre.'^-s   In    lt3 
directed  activity  something  of  his  personal- 
ity—•'■pgressivcness,  selfishness,  caution   con- 
servatism.     Just    because   this    is   true',    and 
just   because  cars  are  operated   in   the  rela- 
tively close  confines  of  our  streets  and  high- 
w.ays.   some    uniformity    had   to    be   injected 
into  the  traffic  picture.     Basically    the  func- 
tion of  all  laws  is  to  inject  a  degree  of  order 
into   a   situation   that  otherwise   would    net 
be  o.'gnnized.     Due  to  extrem.ely  fluid   con- 
ditions  of   automobile   traffic   in    which   all 
kinds   of   boundaries   of   civil    Jurisdiction- 
city    limits,    county    lines,    state    lines -are 
transcended,   the   matter  of   uniformity  has 
been  emphasized  much  more  than  normally 
m    laws.      The    driver    of    a    car    should    be 
aware   at   all    times   of   what   Is   expected   of 
him  no  matter  whether  he  is  m  his  home 
town  or  a  thousand  miles  east.  weet.  north 
or  south.     In   the  United  States  the  every- 
day m.ittcrs  of  driving  regulations  and  rules 
Of  conduct  are  becoming  steadily  more  uni- 
form.     The    desirability    of    this    has    been 
stressed  repeatedly  by  the  President's  C -.ni- 
niittee  for  Traffic  Safety. 

However,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  thi.s 
^il^rt^^  uniformity.     Among  the  fields  in 
Which  much  greater  uniformity  is  particu- 
larly needed  Is  that  of  driver-licensing. 
Those  who  pretend  to  know-the  experts  - 

r;;'L^'H''/M''^   ^^^  ''^^^  ^^^  *-=»y  to  reduce 
raffic    fatalities    Is    to    be    aa    certain    as    is 

humanly  possible  that  motorists  really  kno-.v 

how   to  drive  before  they  are  Issued  licenses 
r  ■.    Y     "cognized  that  the  major  means 

of   traffic-accident   prevention   are   adequate 

s.ratlon   of   those  laws.     In   all   of   America 

here  is  no  such  thing  as  an  adequate  e.xam- 

nauion  of  a  pro.speclive  driver.     If  a  licen.se 

is  easy  to  get,  there  is  little  fear  in  the  threat 

n,  ''?? ^  ^'P^"*-°"-     Statistics  show  that 

the  states  with  the  most  stringent  licensing 

l.ws  have  the  best  safetv  records  ^ 

Obviously   our   driver-flcense   laws    need    a 

lace  lifting,  particularly  m  the  dlrecMc^  o^ 

uniformity.     Adoption      of      the      UnYfnr  . 

Motor  Vehicle  Operators  and   Chatmers'Taw 

would  be  Of  tremendous  aid      Once  dr  verl^ 

licenses  are  made  uniformly  hard  to  get  si^- 

pension  of  a  license  will  mean  somethmg  a^d 

un  improved  traffic  'box  score-  should  rLuIt 

One  of  the  things  on  which  most  author'- 

ir  ""."J  5'^"^  *'^"  "^^^^  '»  that  our  s?at;s 
should  adopt  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  first 
prepared  by  the  National  Conference  on 
b.reet  and  Highway  Safety  In  1925-2G  and 
TrTLT'T''  '^''  "^°8  "^''t  the  e.xperu 
i^H  .,!  P*^'^"  '*  ^^"^  "«^  ^^'^  uniformity, 
t":f^J^."'^'"^  ''"'formity.  Many  ciu4 
ha^e  adopted  portions  of  the  uniform  laws 
referred  to,  but  they  have  made  changes    hit 
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have  reduced  greatly  the  possible  benefits 
Changes  In  phraseology  In  laws  make  for 
changes  In  Interpretation  before  the  court* 
and  lack  of  the  uniformity  aimed  at.  Under 
our  federal  system  with  Its  doctrine  of  dele- 
gated powers,  the  states  possess  the  legal 
power  of  traffic  control,  at  least  chiefly  and 
primarily.  Therefore,  lacking  the  uniformity 
of  the  federal  approach,  there  remains  the 
uniformity  of  concerted  state  action  by 
adoption  of  uniform  vehicle  and  traffic  laws 

The  uniformity  that  Is  referred  to  here  Is 
a  uniformity  within  each  state  and  munici- 
pality thereof,  as  well  as  among  the  several 
states.  The  advantage  of  uniformity  \n  traf- 
fic laws  and  ordinances  may  be  measured  In 
terms  of  Increased  personal  safety,  reduction 
In  property  damage,  better  observance  of 
traffic  laws,  more  orderly  traffic  flow,  and  ex- 
tensive economic  benefit  and  savings 

Motorist*  quickly  become  accustomed  to 
the  regulations  to  which  they  are  subject. 
and  acquire  Instinctive  habits  as  to  proper 
and  expected  action  in  emergency  situations 
Such  motorlste  when  traveling  in  other  Juris- 
dictions In  which  contradictory  regulations 
are  effective  Instinctively  conform  with  their 
accustomed  practices,  which  may  there  be 
entirely  erroneous,  frequently  causing  col- 
lisions, Irritation,  and  disorder  In  the  traffic 
stream. 

It  will  be  Impossible  to  instill  into  the 
minds  ol  the  millions  of  motorcar  operators 
a  prt^jer  respect  for  traffic  regulation  and 
to  obtain  complete  ot>edlence  to  the  traffic 
laws  and  ordinances  unless  numerous  states 
and  municipalities  revise  present  Illogical, 
archaic,  and  conflicting  regulations  and 
adopt  aotind  and  uniform  directives  for  traffic 
movement. 

VartaUons  In  local  conditions  in  different 
Jurisdiction*  may  make  absolute  uniformity 
ImpoBBlble.  However,  the  Uniform  Code 
makes  allowances  for  such  variances  and  spe- 
cifies what  exceptions  are  permitted  and  how 
they  shall  be  Indicated.  Such  exceptions 
might  deal  with  the  prohibition  of  left  turns. 
passing  vehicles  on  the  right,  parking  and 
other  regulations. 

Certain  conclusions  on  the  matter  of  uni- 
form laws  seem  obvious 

1.  State  vehicle  codes  and  municipal  traffic 
ordinances  should  be  uniform  as  to  the  gen- 
eral directives  applicable  to  traffic  move- 
ments. 

2.  Such  state  statutes  and  ordinances  may 
definitely  describe  or  expressly  permit  cer- 
tain necessary  variances  due  to  local  con- 
ditions, and  any  such  variances  should  be 
Indicated  by  appropriate  signs  or  markings. 

3.  The  plea  that  desirable  uniformity  In 
tralBc  regulations  cannot  be  attained,  due 
to  local  conditions.  Is  untenable. 

Certainly  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
variance  In  respect  to  serious  offenses,  such 
as  driving  under  the  Influence  of  Intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  failure  to  stop  and  render  aid 
In  the  event  of  accident,  failure  to  report 
accidents,  and  reckless  driving 

Also,  there  should  be  Identical  statutory 
directives  In  reference  to  such  matters  as 
driving  on  the  right  side  of  the  roadwriy. 
overtaking  and  passing,  turning  movement.', 
right-of-way.  pedestrians'  rights  and  duties. 
special  stops  for  through  highways  and  rail- 
road g^de  crossings,  and  uniformity  as  to 
standard  required  equipment,  including 
lights,  brakes,  horns,  mirrors,  and  wind- 
shields. 

The  state  law  should  describe  and  limit 
those  variances  which  may  be  determined  by 
local  or  administrative  authorities  to  meet 
special  or  local  conditions  and  definitely  re- 
quire that  notice  of  any  such  variances  shall 
be  given  by  uniform  standard  signs  and 
markings. 

Uniformity  of  state  and  local  laws  w^ould 
therefore  appear  to  be  the  generally  recog- 
nized Immediate  step  necessary  in  a  legal  ap- 
proach to  trafQc  safety.    The  advantages  of 
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such    uniformity    alniiTst   defy    enumeration, 
but  summarized  iis  follows.  It  would: 

1,  Enable  motorists  to  understand  traffic 
regulatloi;.s  Drivers  can  follow  the  same 
rules  wherever  they  go, 

2,  Increase  respect  for  all  tniffic  regula- 
tions. Outmoded  and  conflicting  rules  will 
be  replaced  by  sound  and  up-to-date  laws 
everywiiere. 

3,  Reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  and 
oper:ition  of  mot.:>r  trucks  and  buses,  a  fully 
efj'iipped  vehicle  manufactured  for  any  suite 
ci,'uld  be  operated  legally  in  all  st.Ues 

4,  Eliminate  lUghway  bfirriers.  This  will 
facilitate  the  trans|>ortation  of  agricultural 
and  lndustri-1  products  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

5,  Help  police  department^!  and  traffic 
courts  enforce  the  laws  and  reg^ulations  uni- 
formly. 

6  Incre.ise  the  efficiency  of  existing  streets 
and  hlghw.iys  Traffic  will  be  speeded  up  and 
coneestiJii  reduced  by  the  easy-to-under- 
stand  uniform  rules, 

7,  Guar.intee  that  all  dnvers'  licenses  will 
be  isued  or  revoked  with  the  siime  niinununi 
st.md-irds  suite  by  state, 

8  Develop  ci.inmunity  benefits  through- 
out the  United  Suvt^.s  For  e.xample,  tourist 
trade  will  be  stimulated  by  increased  motor 
travel  for  businetis  and  pleasure, 

9,  Rocottnize  dltferericcs  in  local  traffic  con- 
ditions, ProvisKins  for  variance  in  rules  of 
the  road  to  fit  different  local  traffic  conditions 
are  entirely  feasible, 

10  Standardize  aifety  equipment.  This 
includes  lietht-s,  brakes,  warning  devices,  sig- 
naling equipment,  reflectors  vision  require- 
ments, and  m.tny  others 

U  Reduce  the  need  i',>r  arrests  and  lessen 
ill  wili  low.trd  enfi-vrcement  agencies.  Many 
drivers  are  now  stopped  for  unintentional 
violations  due  to  conMictmg  laws, 

12,  Remove  any  cause  for  extension  of 
federal  control  over  highway  traffic, 

13  Provide  an  easy  way  to  learn  traffic 
rules.  The  Uniform  Code  can  be  printed  in 
a  small  pocket  manual  for  easy  reference  or 
study. 

14.  Directly  result  In  fe-A-er  traffic  injuries 
and  deaths,  reduce  property  damage,  and 
save  a  tremendous  economic  loss  annually 
due  to  traffic  accidents. 

APPROPRl,\Tl(;NS  FOR  ADMIN  I^TR.^TION  ,  ENFORCE- 
MENT.   RESE.\RCH 

Very  brief  treatment  can  be  given  to  the 
second  point  in  our  three-way  approach  to 
the  legal  aspects  of  traffic  safely.  That  has 
to  do  with  the  matter  of  appropriations  for 
administration,  enforcement,  and  research. 
No  picture,5  need  to  be  drawn  to  make  clear 
the  need  for  funds  for  administration  and 
enforcement  of  traffic  laws.  It  costs  money 
to  do  a  gcxxl  Job  on  driver-licensing  or  any 
other  field  of  administration.  This  involves 
among  other  things  the  use  of  equipment 
such  as  cameras  as  standard  police  equip- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  photographing  all 
accidents.  Appropriations  are  also  needed 
for  more  adequate  street  lighting  as  a  safety 
factor.  The  traffic  death  rale  at  night  is 
three  times  the  day  rate;  night  accidents  [tre 
twice  as  severe  as  those  in  the  daytime  One 
In  300  day  accidents  is  fauil  whereius  one  in 
150  it  fatal  at  nlglit.  Since  the  difficulty  of 
night  driving  is  visibility.  m(,ire  adequate 
street  lighting  would  do  mtich  to  alleviate 
the  situation.  Properly  lighted  streets  have 
comparatively  excelletit  accident  records. 
Other  aids  to  traffic  safely  als<j  cidsi  money, 
such  as  marking  of  streets  for  crosswalks. 
traffic  lanes,  and  other  purposos.  proper  sig- 
nal lights  for  both  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
traffic,  and  highway  entnneering  generally. 
Each  city  should  maintain  an  official  traffic 
department.  Accident  records  and  similar 
data  must  be  kept  to  aid  in  highway  design, 
signal  design,  and  other  trtiffic  d.rectlon  as- 
pects. 

As  a  result  of  records,  Investigations,  and 


other  research  activities,  improvements  in 
traffic-handling  can  be  made.  For  example. 
by  taking  traffic  counts,  cities  have  found 
that  signal  lights  were  unnecessary.  In  fact 
a  real  danger,  at  some  Intersections,  or  that 
flash  signals  would  do  a  better  Job.  or  that 
the  signal  cycle  needed  changing.  Many  cit- 
ies have  found  that  a  staggered  signal  sys- 
tem Is  better  than  a  simultaneous  system. 
Such  research  costs  money.  So  will  inves- 
tigatioias  of  what  we  need  in  the  wav  of  off- 
street  parking,  segregation  of  throtigh  and 
local  traffic,  one-way  streets,  limited-access 
highways,  pedestrian  overpasses,  and  under- 
passes, and  other  matters.  Obviously,  once 
the  research  has  shown  what  is  needed. 
money  will  be  required  to  meet  the  need-; 
Among  the  rather  obvious  benefits  of  re- 
search Is  the  determination  that  a  yellow 
barrier  line  has  more  attention  value  than 
any  other  color  and  that  the  effectiveness  of 
yellow  is  greatly  Increased  when  used  along- 
side a  white  or  black  center  line.  This  par- 
ticular finding  resulted  In  studies  by  traffic 
engineers  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 

tDu'r.\TION    FOR    SAFETY 

The  third  and  last  of  the  general  p.nnts 
we  are  considering  on  the  legijl  aspects  of 
traffic  safety  has  to  do  with  education  This 
ph  ise  is  capable  of  subdivision  into  (  1  j  ■tell- 
ing' the  public  at  large  on  safety  .activitv  and 
i2i  the  teaching  of  formal  courses  in  driv- 
ing in  high  schools.  Once  we  have  deter- 
mined what  should  be  done,  once  we  have 
the  results  of  the  best  thinking  today  on  the 
techniques  by  which  the  fullest  measure  of 
traffic  safety  can  be  achieved,  we  cannot  as- 
sume that  the  application  of  the  safety 
blueprints  will  be  automatic.  We  cannot 
assume  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  recommended 
safety  practices  In  their  daily  Uve-s. 

Studies  of  successful  programs  in  driver 
education  and  training  show  that  traffic 
safety^education  In  the  secondary  school  Is 
unquestionably  the  most  fertile  territorv  for 
the  motivation  of  desirable  habits,  skills."  and 
attitudes  related  to  traffic.  Therefore  it  de- 
serves special  consideration.  The  principle  is 
reaffirmed  that  every  secondary  schcxjl  is  re- 
sponsible for  providing  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  driver  education  and  training. 

The  secondary  school  years,  when  student.s 
ordinarily  reach  legal  driving  age.  are  most 
suitable  for  training  drivers.  The  secondary 
school,  therefore,  offers  the  best  known  op- 
portunity for  reaching  the  largest  number 
of  youths  about  to  begin  driving. 

The  content  of  driving  courses  is  practu-al 
and  IS  closely  related  to  the  content  of  oUitr 
subjects  designed  to  teach  students  how  to 
live  successfully. 

Competent  and  trained  secondary  school 
teachers,  conducting  well-organized'courbcs. 
can  provide  learning  experiences  that  are 
superior  to  those  customarily  received  out- 
side the  school. 

Drivers  who  receive  organized  trnininfr  for 
driving  attain  superior  skills,  develop  more 
desirable  attitudes,  and  make  a  valuable  per- 
sonal and  social  contribution  to  traffic-acci- 
dent prevention.  An  analysis  of  accident 
records  of  over  3.200  secondary  school  svu- 
denus  revealed  that  those  who  received  driver 
education  and  training  In  the  high  school 
had  only  one-lialf  as  m.any  accidents  as 
those  who  did  not  receive  this  training. 

Driving  courses  are  concerned  primarily 
with  the  development  of  character  through 
stimulating  the  student  to  adopt  and  dis- 
play attitudes  of  cooperation  and  considera- 
tion for  others.  They  are  designed  to  orient 
the  student  to  hve  safely  and  with  greater 
pleasure  through  skillful  and  efficient  beha- 
vior on  streets  and  highways.  The  growing 
need  for  training  operators  of  buses,  trucks, 
and  other  commercial  vehicles  further  war- 
rants the  inclusion  of  such  Instruction  in 
the  secondary  schools,  especially  In  the  voca- 
tional units. 
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The  fact  that  no  single  blueprint  will  At 
every  school  situation  Is  sometane*  viewed 
as  an  obstacle  Ln  driver  education  and  train- 
ing. Actually,  this  fact  should  be  accepted 
by  the  school  administrator  as  a  challenge 
to  his  ingenuity  in  discovering  or  devising 
ways  of  adjusting  the  course  to  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  his  own  program,  as  in  other 
fields  of  learning.  Experience  shows  that 
schools  desiring  such  a  course  can  schedule  it 
in  a  way  that  is  administrativelv  feasible  and 
make  it  a  j^'orthwliile  curriculum. 

Financing  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
handicap  to  the  adoption  of  a  complete 
course  in  driving.  Several  ways  in  which  the 
financing  of  such  a  course  is  now  being  han- 
dled offer  proof  that  the  problem  need  not 
be  serious. 

The  soundest  plan  is  for  the  school  to  take 
the  le;\d   in  building  strong   public  support 
for  a  driving  course  so  that  the  community 
WTll  provide  for  it  through  the  school  budget 
Only  on  this  basis  will  instruction  in  driving 
maintain  its  place  In  the  school,     in  situa- 
tions where  public  support  for  financing  pro- 
grams Is  lagging,  worthwhile  instruction  may 
appropriately  be  provided  through  the  aid  of 
nonschool   agencies.     In  some  communities 
parent  groups,  service  and  civic  organizations 
and  motor  clubs  have  made  training  cars  and 
testing  equipment  available  to  the  schools 
School  shops  have  contributed  by  making 
driver-testing    equipment.      A    few    schools 
have  paid  the  teacher  of  the  course  in  driving 
for  the  use  of  his  own  automobile  as  a  train- 
ing car.     Other  schools  have  bought  new  or 
used  cars,  equipped  them  for  training    and 
maintained  them  as  they  do  electric  power 
tools,     cooking     equipment,     and     printine 
presses.  * 

The  need  for  training  young  drivers  will 
grow  with  the  Inevitable  increase  in  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles. 

What  we  have  In  mind  here  is  a  driving 
course  In  high  schools  made  campulscrry  by 
law.  not  a  course  that  the  student  might 
fleet  to  take. 

SUMMARY 

Tliese.  then,  are  the  chief  elements  in  this 
problem  of  the  legal  aspects  of  traffic  safety 
First,  law  and  regulation,  where  the  adop- 
tion of  the  UnUorm  Traffic  Code  appears  to 
be  generally  recognized  as  the  greatest  need 
Second,  appropriation  by  legislative  units  of 
reasonable  sums  for  law  enforcement  and 
administration  as  weU  as  financial  backing 
for  a  research  program  to  determine  what 
laws  we  should  have  and  the  best  means  of 
administering  them.  Third,  compulsory 
driving  courses  In  high  schools  which  have 
been  eminently  successful  where  used  the 
use  of  which  should  extend,  eventually  to 
an  high  schools.  •'" 

Increases  in  highway  traffic  demand  better 
driving  or  we  shall  face  tremendous  Increases 
m  unnecessary  traffic  deaths  and  injuries 
In  1963  we  killed  43,600  and  Injured  more' 
than  1.5  million  persons  by  motor  vehicles, 
America  can  do  better.  Laws  and  legal  ap- 
proaches cannot  solve  the  problem,  but  thev 
can  at  least  set  the  stage.  They  can  at  least 
give  us  a  flghtlng  chance  to  win. 
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Narcofic  Addiction  RehabilitatioB 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31,  1966 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9167)  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  en- 
able the  courts  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  listening  to  the  debate 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  Ls  about 
time  that  somebody  said  somethinfT 
alx)ut  the  quality  of  inercy.  Today  I 
have  seen  the  quality  of  mercy  torn  into 
a  thousand  shreds.  Why?  'WTiat  is 
wrong  with  doinp  a  kindly  deed  for  some- 
one who  is  down  and  needs  a  helping 
hand?  What  is  wrong  with  leaving  it 
with  the  judge  to  be  merciful  with  a 
prisoner  if  the  judge  finds  that  liis  Is  a 
case  where  mercy  will  result  in  redemp- 
tion? 

To  deny  the  court  the  right  to  act 
when  he  finds  the  facts,  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  probabilities  so  over- 
whelmingly on  the  side  of  mercy  is  to 
shut  the  door  on  simple  justice.  Respect 
for  the  law  Is  not  advanced  when  law 
is  made  the  excuse  for  cruel  and  hard- 
ened hearts. 

Not  eveiT  seller  of  narcotics   should 
be  helped  because  he  is  himself  a  user 
of  the  di-ug.     I  doubt  that  many  could 
qualify,  probably  only  a  very  few.    But 
if  there  were  but  one  case  In  all  the 
land,  where  the  terrible  drug  appetite 
was  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  the  sale, 
and  all  the  circumstances  indicated  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  that  hospital 
treatment  would  surely  work  the  miracle 
of  redemption.  I  say  It  would  be  cruel 
and  brutally  unreasonable  to  take  from 
the  court  its  power  to  act.    I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  hold  that  no  mat- 
ter how  meritorious  the  case,  no  matter 
how  wise  the  judge,  the  door  must  be 
slammed  shut,  the  judge  silenced,  and 
the  quaUty  of  mercy  strained  out  as  a 
hideous  poison. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  all  I  have  to  say. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  bv  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Anv  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
C>xie.  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  19381. 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
pro.^cnt<>d  to  either  Hotise.  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
•Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Deleeites 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  mav  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR    SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  bv  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.   'Washington.  DC     20402    at 
cost   thereof   as   determined    by   the   Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  di>;- 
count  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  prlntim?  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents    shall    prescribe    the    terms    and 
conditions    under   which   he   mav   authorize 
the   resale   of   Government   publ'ications    by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,    title   44    sec     72i 
Supp.  2).  ■  • 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

^.^^''»?"«  ^°''  ^^^  Congressional  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptloi.8  to  the 
Record   at   »1.50   per   month   or   for   single 

lZZ^,^f  \  "^'  ^°'  ''«^*  P^ees  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  u>  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
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Annual  Charter  Award  of  SL  Francis 
College  of  Brookyin  Presented  to  Chas. 
Pfizer  &  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEO€H 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9, 1966 
Mr.  KE(XJH.     Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  council  of  regents  of  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege of  Brookyin,  N.Y.,  presents  its  an- 
nual Charter  Award  to  that  New  York 
firm  which  '"has  done  the  most  in  the 
past  year  for  the  port  of  New  York  and 
the  people  it  ser\'es."    This  year  the  re- 
cipient of  that  award  was  Chas    Pfizer 
&  Co..  Inc..  of  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York  City.     Pfizer  has  one  of  its  princi- 
pal    plants     in     Brooklyn,     N.Y.     The 
award  conferred   upon  Pfizer  and  re- 
ceived by  its  new  president,  Mr.  John  J 
Powers,  Jr.,  reads  as  follows : 

The  1966  Charter  Award  Is  to  be  conferred 
tonight  on  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc  which 
continues  a  fine  tradition  of  service  to  this 
great  metropolitan  area. 

Pfizer's  contributions  to  the  City  to  the 
Port  of  New  York  and  to  the  people  In  the 
area  are  manifold.  Among  them  are  the 
following: 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
Pflzer  employs  some  4,600  persons  who  earn 
an  estimated  $37  million. 

Pfizers  five  plants  in  the  area  produced 
goods  last  yesir  valued  at  more  than  $71 
million. 

The  net  value  of  Pflzer's  products  exported 
through  the  Port  of  New  York  for  1965  was 
an  estimated  $26  million. 

Materials  purchased  by  Pfizer  In  the 
metropolitan  area  In  1956  were  in  excess 
of  $25  million. 

The  Council  of  Regents  of  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege is  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
recognizing  the  efforts  of  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co 
Inc.  and  the  benefits  that  these  efforts  have 
realized  for  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
business  of  the  City  and  Port  of  New  York 
and  Its  operations. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
Wie  text  of  this  award  and  the  remarks 
by  Mr.  John  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Pfizer,  In  ac- 

Tu^^^^  ^^"^  ^^''^'■^  *"  the  Record;  I  am 
delighted  that  St.  Francis  College  recog- 

r„^^?noc^^v.'^°"^^''^""°"  ^"hich  Pflzer  made 
m  1965  but  which  Pfizer  has  also  made 
m  previous  years  and  is  continuing  to 
make  his  year  to  the  port  of  New  York 
and  the  people  it  serves.  Pfizer  has  as  Its 
motto  Science  for  the  World's  Well  Be- 
»fi'^.  ^^  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
world  s  leading  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical companies,  Pfizer  is  also  engaged 
5  other  businesses.  Pflzer  is  the  owner 
wt  Coty,  the  famous  French  perfume- 

n  ^'"«r,T.^*''^  ""^^^  ha"d  cream;  the 
^-  K.  Williams  Paint  Co.,  of  Pennsyl- 


vaiola;  the  Barbasol  Co.,  and  many  other 
firms  which  make  products  so  important 
to  our  daily  health  and  well-being. 
Pfizer  is  a  responsible  corporate  citizen 
and  lecosnize-s  that  in  addition  to  carry- 
ing out  its  basines.";,  it  also  owes  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  cities  in  which  its  plants  are 
located  as  well  as  to  the  country  as  a 
\vhole.  Mr.  Powers  .serves  on  a  number 
of  public  and  private  boards  and  com- 
mis.sion.s  and  participates  in  many  of  the 
Vital  policjinakiug  and  public  sendee 
groups  in  New  York  as  well  as  In  Wash- 
ington. In  1965,  Pfizer 's  gross  sales  to- 
taled $500  million  for  the  first  time  in 
the  firm's  history.  I  congratulate  Pfizer 
and  wish  it  continued  .succe.ss  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  material  follows; 
Rem.^rks  bt  John  J.  Powers.  Jr.,  Pr£side.\t 
AND  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Chas,  Pfizer 
i  Co  ,  Inc.  at  the  St,  Francis  College 
ConNciL  OF  Regents  Charter  Award  Din- 
ner, Commodore  Hotel.  New  York  Citt 
Mat  21,  1966 

So  much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  Pfizer's 
contributions  to  New  York  that  I  cannot 
nu.ss  this  opportunity  to  say  how  much  New 
York  owes  to  St,  Francis  College  and  to  the 
Franciscans  who  devote  their  lives  to  it 
(And  let  me  quickly  add  that  in  praising  the 
Franciscans  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  any 
Jesuits  who  may  be  listening.  It  was.  after 
all,  the  Jesuits  who  tutored  me  tliroueh 
Brooklyn  Prep  and  throiiRh  my  undereradu- 
ate  work  at  Georgetown,) 

Pflzer  and  St  Francis  College  have  grown 
up  together.  In  1849  Charles  Pflzer  came 
from  \Viu-tt«mberg  and  set  up  shop  In  Brook- 
lyn. Less  than  ten  years  later  two  Irish 
Pn-uicislcan  Brothers  ciune  to  Brooklvn  from 
GaUvay  to  est.ablish  St,  Francis  Academy 

And  now  tonight— a  hundred-odd  years 
later— we  find  ourselves  in  a  very  different 
world  with  very  different  problerris 

And  certainly,  the  problem  which  looms 
so  large  for  all  colleges  Is  what  so  often  is 
cal.ed  -the  crisis'  in  American  Higher  Edu- 
cation. And  that  simply  is  a  reference  to  the 
fact  that  over  the  next  ten  years  colleges 
will  have  to  double  classrooms  and  teachers 
and  facilities  to  accommodate  more  and  more 
young  men  and  women  who  seek  higher 
learning,  " 

So  I  think  that  first.  New  York  owes  much 
to  St^  Francis  College  for  Its  boldness  In 
launching  an  ambltloua  10-vear  develop- 
ment program.  It  is  rightly  called  a  ■Design 
for  Greatness."  Aa  I  understand  It  St 
FYancts  College  In  the  next  decade  will  be 
t^a  ^  '''""'''^*  *'''«  as  i"any  students  as 

It  impresses  me  greatly  that  the  first  step 
in  this  massive  fhulldlng  program  was  the 
groundbreaking  earlier  this  month  for  a 
new  Science  Center,  as  well  as  for  an  aca- 
demlc  facility  building.  This  Is  a  recognition 
of  how  profoundly  science  Is  changing  every 
aspect  of  our  llve»-and  how  deeply  It  Is 
Ite^f''''^   °"   '''^'^^   °^   society  and   of  life 

But  it  impresses  me  even  more  that  in 
undertaking  this  far-reaching  expansion, 
St.  Francis  CoUege  has  restated  Ita  objective 
of  providing  "a  high  quality  humanlatlc 
education  for  studenta  seeking  InteUectual 
enrichment  in  the  liberal  arts" 


And  how  impon.\u!.  That  is.  I  .-un  dis- 
turbed when  I  hear  of  the  trend  In  some  of 
our  schools  and  colleges  towards  overspeclal- 
ization.  It  is  vitally  important,  it  seems  to 
me.  to  put  ones  loariung  Into  some  kind  of 
perspective,  and  the  best  way  I  know  to  do 
It  is  With  a  brcKid  educaiional  backg.-ound— 
before  sjxxrializalion. 

It  has  lK>en  s.iid— and  not  without  snnie 
Justification— that  we  are  tending  to  educate 
too  many  technical  experts  and  too  few  lead- 
ers. We  need  technical  experts,  to  be  sure— 
and  today  more  tlian  ever.  But  we  need 
equally  those  men  and  women  who  are 
trained  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition-those 
whose  minds  are  drawn  to  the  larger  que>;- 
tions  of  society's  future  and  its  well-being 

So  I  think  we  owe  a  creat  deal  to  instilu- 
tians  like  St.  Francis  College,  which  hold 
steadfast  in  their  resolve  to  educate  new 
f:eneratioiLs  in  the  liberal  arts.  We  live  In  an 
age  of  machines  imd  we  are  riehtly  proud  of 
our  technological  ticcomplishments.  But  I 
think  our  pride  can  have  real  significance 
only  when  it  is  a<'companied  by  a  deepening 
appreciaiion  of  the  ethical  heritage  which  is 
at  it,B  roots. 

Over  the  years  since  Pfizer  began  in  Brook- 
lyn.  our  organization  has  become  established 
In  some  30  communities  around  this  coun- 
try and  in  28  countries  abroad.  It  has  al- 
ways beon  our  way  of  thinking  that  wherever 
we  go.  we  muijt  be  ready  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
community 

And  because  this  Is  so.  I  can  say  that  all 
of  us  at  Pfizer  feel  a  particular  sense  of  pride 
and  gratitude  to  be  numbered  among  those 
who  have  been  honored  by  St.  Francis  with 
the  Charter  Award  for  service  to  this  city  and 
Its    i.)eople 

T'r.,ink  vou. 


Memorial  Day  Lasts  Forever 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 


OF    WYOMING 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  9. 1966 
Mr,  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lusk,  Wyo.,  ooiTespondent  for  the  Cas- 
per Star-Tribune  wrote  a  poignant  and 
incisive  article  for  that  newspaper's  June 
2  edition,  entitled  ■'Memorial  Day  Lasts 
Forever.-  Tlie  article  describes  Memo- 
nal  Day  observances  in  the  small  town 
of  Lusk. 

It  Is  a  compelling  collection  of 
thoughts  and  observations,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  prtnt«l  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
aa  follows; 

Memorlm,  Day  Lasts  Porcvteb 
(By  Tutty  CoUina) 
Lusk— Who  of  todar«  middle-aged  gen- 
eration cannot  recall  from  his  childhood  the 
m«mory  of  a  Memorial  Day  opent  in  a  smaU 
town? 

A3109 


A3110 
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The  day  set  aside  to  honor  our  dead;  when 
the  •un  la  bright,  the  weather  hort.  and  the 
atmoephere  charged  with  a  holiday  mood 
held  la  restraint  by  the  overlay  or  solemnity. 
The  color  guard  leading  the  parade,  the 
band,  the  marching  veterans,  auxiliaries. 
cube  and  boy  scouts,  all  march  down  main 
street  on  the  trek  to  the  cemetery  at  the  edge 
of  to<wn.  and  people  on  the  streets  oome  to 
attenUon  and  ceaae  vlaiung  with  their  frlende 
and  neighbors  while  the  flag  passes  by. 

Car*  alowly  fall  In  behind  the  parade  and 
the  line  to  the  cemetery  spins  out  of  blocks. 
Nobody  hurries  on  Memorial  Day— it  is  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  that  day  that,  when 
humans  stop  rushing.  tlm6  suddenly  stands 
»tm  and  a  day  lasts  forever,  caught  in  the 
tlmeleas  span  that  Is  the  bridge  between  the 
Uvlng  and  the  dead. 

When  the  occupants  of  all  the  cars  gather 
In  the  cemetery.  It  Is  crowded,  but  the  trees 
are  In  full  leaf  and  It  Is  shady  and  cool 
there.  The  dirt  paths  are  powder  soft;  little 
puffs  aettle  on  white  tennis  shoes,  and  grood 
black  dreaa  shoes.  The  grass  is  freshly 
clipped,  a  breeze  springs  up,  the  prairie 
■tretchee  off  to  the  north  and  east  and  the 
flicking  worry  of  drought  is  pushed  away  for 
tomorrow,  not  today. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  cemetery  the 
people  assemble  under  the  trees.  There  is  a 
podium  set  up,  a  line  of  fluttering  American 
flags  stuck  into  the  ground,  a  group  of  young 
'  guardAnen  standing  at  attention.  The  band 
stands  In  the  sun  and  plays  a  military  piece. 
and  for  a  moment  sheer  exhilaration  explodes 
In  the  children  and  their  brown  legs  flash 
and  dart  and  run  among  the  adults. 

A  gray  haired  man  in  a  Legionnaire  cap 
steps  to  the  podium.  He  Is  reading  the  roll 
call  of  the  war  dead;  the  people  are  still,  so 
that  they  may  hear  each  name  and  call  forth 
each  face  and  memory  as  the  name  is  read. 
In  C8  years  the  town  has  sent  citizens  to  five 
wars;  some  of  the  young  high  school  gradu- 
ates In  the  crowd  wonder  about  war. 

A  woman,  pink  cheeked  and  neatly  pretty 
In  a  white  hat  and  gloves,  emerges  from  the 
sidelines  to  lay  a  wreath  in  tribute  to  the 
unknown  soldier. 

A  lawyer  steps  to  the  podium  and  recites 
"In  Flanders  Field";  a  young  banker  gives 
the  Gettysburg  Address.  Words  don't  die; 
though  written  decades  ago.  both  pieces  still 
retain  the  power  to  touch  and  Inspire,  when 
delivered  well. 

The  main  speaker  Is  the  publisher  of  the 
town's  weekly  newspaper.  He  is  a  man  small 
in  stature,  his  voice  Is  quiet.  As  he  speaks, 
he  grows  ten  feet  tall,  and  the  quiet  voice 
commands  every  ear  In  the  perfect  silence. 
for  he  speaks  with  courage  of  such  things  as 
patelotlam,  freedom,  dedication,  and  respon- 
slblUty.  He  speaks  with  a  sincerity  that  Is 
awesome  In  its  simplicity  and  conviction,  for 
hs  believes  In  Ood. 

The  moral  obligation  to  InsUU  in  our  chil- 
dren the  deep  value  of  life,  the  owner  of  con- 
science, and  the  courage  to  defend.  Is  the 
"xmflnlshed  work"  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
to  which  we  must  be  dedicated.  When  he  has 
flnlshad.  a  Uttle  stir  ripples  over  the  crowd. 
reluctant  to  release  that  Uttle  span  in  time 
when  the  speaker's  words  caught  and  held 
them  all  suspended  together  In  the  dimen- 
sion of  faith. 

Then  the  clear  notes  of  "Taps-  rise  and 
fall  away. 

The  Guardsmen  come  to  attention,  a  com- 
mand la  given,  and  a  gun  salute  splits  the 
silence.  The  people,  though  prepared.  Jump 
at  the  sudden  noise,  and  the  ceremonies  are 
over.  The  children  who  have  been  so  quiet, 
suddenly  realise  they  have  been  quiet,  and 
are  galvanized  Into  frenzied  action.  The 
crowd  moves  away  among  the  flowered 
graves.  The  air  la  clean,  sharp  and  fragrant. 
This  Is  peace.  Peace  for  an  hour  that  pene- 
trates to  the  Uvlng  bones  and  leaves  a  memory 
to  be  drawn  upon  In  the  tomorrows  when 
Ufe  again  picks  up  its  hecUc  pace. 
This  Is  Lusk,  Wyoming,  on  Memorial  Day, 


June  9,  1966 


This  Is  provincial  America  on  the  threshold 
of  summer.  This  Is  the  ••squareness"  of  pro- 
vincial America. 

And  simple  human  d'.grnlty.  In  all  its  ."solid 
goodness,  is  sti'.I  very  much  alive. 


plea.s€d  at  the  response  to  this  question- 
naire and  feel  that  the  results  will  be  of 
interest  to  others. 


June  9,  1966 


Resolts  of  Public  Opinion  Poll  of  Fourth 
Indiana  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  9,  1966 

Mr.  AD.\IR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
people  of  my  congre-ssional  district — the 
Fourth  Indiana.  The  resjwn.se  to  this 
was  heartening  in  that  it  was  une.x- 
pectedly  lar.^e.  I  have  received  upwards 
of  20.000  replies,  many  of  the  cards  be- 
ing accompanied  by  e.xplanatory  letters. 
It  seems  to  me  that  indicates  a  high  level 
of  interest  in  governmental  matters 
among  our  citizens. 

The  results  were  tabulated  by  an  in- 
dependent organization,  Control  Data 
Corp.,  and  they  have  provided  me  with 
the  following  percentage  breakdown  on 
the  various  questions : 

Results  op  Prniic  On.s-io.v  Poll  of  Fovrth 
Indiana  District  Conditted  by  E.  Ross 
Adair,  Mkmber  of  Concre-ss 

[.^n.swfrs  in  percent] 

1-  What  course  should  we  foliow  In 
Vietnam? 

a.  Intensify  our  efforts  to  win  the  war? 
Yes  56  9      No     7  9      No  answer  checked  35.2 

b.  M.Uiitain  pre.'sent  efforts? 

Yes  11.1      N.3  13.5      No  answer  checlced  75.4 

c.  Withdraw? 

Yes  28  5      No   13  4      No  answer  checked  58  1 

2.  In  view  of  the  developing  world  food 
shortage,  do  you  think  government  controls 
on  agricunTire  should  be  Ufted? 

Yes  79.3      No  15  5      No  answer  checked     5  2 

3.  Do  you  feel  Inflation  has  become  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  your  family  budget  this  year? 
Yes  72  2      No  23  6      No  answer  checked     4.2 

4.  Should  addi;lan.-\I  tax  credits  or  deduc- 
tions be  allowed  p.trents  of  college  students? 
Yes  55.4      N  )  39  3      No  answer  checked     5.3 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  consUtutlonal   amend- 
ment to  restore  prayer  in  public  schools  ? 
Yes  81.2      No   16  0      No  answer  checked     2  8 

6.  Dc-  you  f.ivor  changing  the  term  of  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatlves  from  2  to  4  years' 
Yes  47.2      No  48.4      No  answer  checked     4  4 


By  way  of  further  comment,  it,  was  in- 
teresUng  to  me  to  note  tJiat  three  sub- 
jects, not  included  in  the  questions  sub- 
mitted, ^i-e  frequently  mentioned  in 
communications  accompanying  many  of 
the  card's.  These  subjects  were:  What 
should  %-e  do  about  Castro.  The  high  rate 
of  tax^s  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
the  ^feneral  problem  of  farm  income. 
The^e  comments,  of  course,  made  the  poll 
more  illuminating  and  valuable. 

By  all  odds,  however,  the  greatest  in- 
terest was  shown,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  upon  the  first  question.  "What 
course  should  we  follow  in  Vietnam?"  A 
number  of  people  checked  both  Ka)  and 
1(c)  on  this  question  and  many  others 
wrote  on  their  cards,  "either  win  or  get 
out." 

In    Bummary,    I    am    tremendously 


Congressman  Bob  Wilson  Poll  Results 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
mid- 1964  when  American  ships  sank  two 
torpedo  boats  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
our  people  have  been  analyzed,  surveyed 
and  polled  by  countless  organizations 
and  Individuals  whose  stock  In  trade  Is 
public  opinion  sampling,  but  whose  stud- 
ies and  reports  are  far  too  often  akin  to 
public  opinion  molding.  Our  voters  have 
been  asked— so  many  times  that  it  may 
seem  redundant  to  repeat  it  now — 
whether  or  not  they  support  this  admin- 
istration's policies  in  southeast  Asia. 

To  most  of  us,  such  a  question  merely 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  voice  support 
of  our  historic  refusal  to  be  trod  upon, 
particularly  by  an  arrogant  and  insig- 
nificantly small  group  In  a  far-off  cor- 
ner of  the  world  whose  repeated  threats 
of  bringing  dowTi  upon  us  the  disfavor 
of  Communist  China  somehow  do  not 
sound  like  the  portent  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust they  are  supposed  to  convey. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  us  sup- 
ported what  our  forces  did  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  and,  since  the  Incident  ob- 
viously had  the  sanction  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  surveys  and  polls  I  have 
mentioned  brought  a  resotmdlng  vote  of 
confidence  in  President  Johnson.  Then, 
our  planes  began  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam, defoliate  the  forests  and  do  all 
sorts  of  things  that  we  had  been  warned 
Mr.  Johnson's  opponent  In  the  past  elec- 
tion would  do  if  elected. 

Within  a  short  period  of  time.  It  be- 
came evident  that  a  vote  of  confidence 
for  the  President  was  synonymous  with 
a  declaration  In  behalf  of  firmness  in 
Vietnam.  Certainly  the  pollsters  ne- 
glected to  mention  the  subject  In  any 
other  terms.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  profess  to  be  expert  at  sampling 
public  opinion  continue  to  question  the 
people  in  the  same  trite  manner. 

We  have  been  asked.  In  oversimplifi- 
cation, whether  we  support  President 
Johnson's  Vietnam  policies,  no  matter 
what  they  happen  to  be  at  the  moment 
or  how  much  any  of  us  are  told  about 
them. 

The  man  in  the  street  has  been  asked 
this  question,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  over 
and  over.  But  he  has  not  often  been 
asked  whether  he  supports  our  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  as  we  have  done  fre- 
quently, or  the  halting  of  such  aerial 
attacks  for  long  periods  of  time,  as  also 
has  been  done.  He  has  not  been  asked 
whether  he  thinks  we  should  pursue  a 
Korean-type  strategy,  under  which  our 
enemies  would  be  allowed  sanctuary  be- 
yond a  certain  line  of  demarcation  and 
supply  lines  beyond  that  boundary  are 
held  to  be  sacrosanct,  or  whether  we 
should  bomb  such  military  arteries  and 


pursue  enemy  planes  back  across  and 
Into  Communist  territory,  both  of  which 
have  been  enunciated  as  administration 
policy  at  different  times. 

Americans   somehow  have  not  been 
asked  whether  their  sympathies  lie  with 
the  "hawks"  or  the  "doves,"  If  I  may 
borrow  these  terms  from  the  liberal  lex- 
icography for  a  moment,  but  rather  how 
they  feel  about  the  policies  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  is  akin  to  neither 
but  more  properly  may  be  said  to  re- 
semble  the   "dawk,"   a   bird   that   flies 
away  from  combat  while  seeking   vic- 
tory, and  Into  it  with  beak  bared  in  an 
effort  to  negotiate.    Nor  have  our  poll- 
sters been  any  more  specific  in  ques- 
tioning our  people  about  the  other  doings 
of  this  administration  in  national  and 
international  affairs.    We  have  not  been 
asked  whether  we  think  turning  out  the 
lights  In  the  White  House  constitutes 
economy  when  it  is  done  by  the  man  who 
has  justly  earned  the  title  of  the  biggest 
spender  in  worid  history.    Nor  have  we 
been  asked  whether  we  should  impose 
sanctions   on   free  worid   nations   that 
trade  with  our  enemies  and  at  the  same 
time  seek  to  lift  sanctions  we  now  im- 
pose on  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  who 
ship  arms  and  munitions  to  the  North 
Vietnamese,  both  of  which  policies  ap- 
pear  to  have  the  full  support  of   the 
Great  Society. 

Throughout  it  aU,  Mr.  Speaker  our 
people  are  beginning  to  become  aware 
that  the  conflicting  programs  of  this  ad- 
ministration have  been  so  concealed  be- 
fogged, and  camouflaged  that  few  If' any 
of  us.  know  just  who  Is  doing  what  to 
whom  and  for  what. 

In  my  owti  congressional  district  the 
people  long  have  resented  such  vague 
pol  ing  practices  and.  no  matter  what 
their  individual  sentiments,  they  prefer 
to  speak  out  on  specifics.  Because  of 
this  I  recently  mailed  out  to  district  resi- 
dents—Democrats. RepubUcans,  and  In- 
dependents—a questionnaire  in  which 
the  issues  involved  in  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  were  more  cleariy  deflned  I 
have  received  upward  of  22.000  returns 
to  this  questionnaire,  and  would  wish,  at 

ibSlnS.^'   ^  ""^^  '°"''  °^  ^^^  '^'"'^^ 

This  questionnaire  poses  questions 
concerning  eight  specific  areas  of  de- 
cision In  the  Vietnamese  war  and  the 
response  to  these  should  afford  us  some 
indication  of  public  sentiment— at  least 

^^  ^  ^^  °^^  constituency  Is  con- 
■^med— on  the  posture  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  assume  In  that  conflict 

„»L*"  n^^,™'  °^  ^^^-  that  constit- 
uency polls  long  have  been  looked  upon 
by  professional  pollsters  as  something 
less  than  accurate  as  a  means  of  de- 
termining public  sentiment,  largely  be- 
muse   they    are    drawTi    from    districts 

S^'h  ^°^^^  ^'■^  ^°^  to  1^^  m  one 
oirection  or  another  pollUcally. 

In  my  own  questionnaire  this  year 
however,  I  have  Included  several  pfoflie 
Indicators  which  afford  an  opportunity 
bJ^ls  ^^^         of  results  on  a  national 

The  questionnaire  contained  In  my 
^^nT^  ^^^  ,^°  numbered  questions 
one  of  which  includes  6  subquestlons 
or  a  total  of  15  In  all,  concerning  Issues 
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before  the  public.  As  I  said  earUer 
eight  of  these  deal  with  the  Vietnamese 
war.  The  remaining  seven  concern  other 
national  Issues. 

In  addition,  the  questionnaire  form 
contains  on  the  reverse  side  proflle  iden- 
tification questions  through  which  the 
recipient  may  identify  himself  or  her- 
self as  to  sex,  age,  income,  and  political 
affiliation.  These  are  the  questions 
which  allow  statisticians  to  project  find- 
ings nationally.  Obviously,  projections 
from  a  single  congressional  district  could 
not  be  expected  to  produce  the  accuracy 
which  could  be  drawn  from  similar  ques- 
tions similarly  asked  in  a  wide  range  of 
selected  geographical  and  political  areas 
but  I  have  been  Informed  that  they  do 
afford  a  far  more  reUable  basis  for  na- 
tional projection  than  do  questionnaires 
where-  no  pi-ofile  categories  are  estab- 
lished. 

I  should  add,  before  proceeding  with 
my  citation  of  results,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  questionnaires  have  been  proc- 
essed on  the  most  modem  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  and  have  not  been 
subjected  to  the  tedious  and  error-prone 
methods  of  tabulation  sometimes  fol- 
lowed IV  cnn-icssional  offices  in  the  past 
And  now .  if  i  may,  I  will  proceed  with 
the  findings  of  the  questionnaire  about 
which  I  speak. 

The  first  question  asked,  and  one 
which  I  believe  is  at  the  root  of  all  others 
but  somehow  has  been  overlooked  In  the 
majority  of  public  opinion  polls  par- 
ticulariy  those  which  appear  in  our  dally 
newspapers,  was:  "Should  the  United 
States  have  sent  troops  to  Vietnam  in  the 
first  place?" 

Overall,  64.1  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents answered  affirmatively  and  28  3 
percent  negatively.  Only  7.6  percent  of 
those  responding  declined  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  believe.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  Mr 
Speaker,  that  on  the  first, vital  question 
there  was  less  than  a^-percent  var- 
iance In  response  by  Republican,  Dem- 
ocrat, and  Independent  voters  The 
results  also  show  that  support  for  this 
Nation  s  choice  to  enter  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  In  the  first. place  in  an  attempt 
to  thwart  the  colonlallstic  aspirations 
of  the  Communists  was  heaviest  among 
the  middle  and  high  Income  groups  and 
lowest  among  those  the  administration 
cla.ssified  as  "underprivileged." 

The  pattern  of  response  received  In 
reply  to  the  first  question  also  was  -e- 
flected  on  all  others  relating  to  the  un- 
declared war  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  second  question  posed  for  In- 
Sf  "ce.  was:  "Did  you  favor  the  stopping 
of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  by  US 
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planes  which  the  admlnisti-ation  put  Into 
effect  for  1  month  In  December  1965  and 
January  1966." 

A  mere  28.2  percent  of  the  respondents 
favored  the  halt  In  bombing,  while  69 
percent  replied  negatively  to  the  ques- 
tion Only  2.9  percent  failed  to  offer  an 
opinion. 

The  third  question  which  also  per- 
tained to  the  Vietnamese  conflict  was 
broken  dowi  into  six  subquestions,  and 
asked  "If  a  satisfactory  peace  In  Viet- 
nam cannot  be  .secured  by  negotiation  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing coui-ses  of  action  do  you  favor'" 
The  subquestions  and  the  resjwnse  to 
them  aie  as  follows: 

Question 

,,.    ,    .  Pi^'cctitage 

(ai  \\;ih(,rawa!  r.f  US  forces  even 
though  tins  means  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  in  South  Vlet- 
n;Lm _  g  ^ 

(bi  Increase  of  U.S.  ground  trwpeto 
whatever  size  is  needed  to  clear 
out  most  of  South  Vietnam  from 
Communist    control 37  3 

ici  A  holding  operation  by  U.s'VoVce^ 
aimed  at  making  secure  the  areas 
now  controlled  by  the  South 
Vlein.amese  Government,  but  not 
aimed  at  winning  back  parts  of 
South  Vietnam  controlled  by 
tiie    ConimimLsts..  4  2 

Id.  No  increase  in  U.S.  ground  forced 
but  Wider  u.se  of  American  air 
.'uid  sea  power  against  North 
\iefnam g,  , 

lei   A     US      attiick     on     Communmt 

Cluna.. n  . 

(fi    Noi.e  of  the  above.   "  '     53 


Only  7.6  percent  of  those  who  re- 
sponded failed  to  answer  any  of  these 
six  questions. 

The  fourth  question  on  the  question- 
r.Tvf  ■  J-  ,^^^^^'  although  it  relates 
to  the  administration's  censorship  of  in- 
formation generally,  perhaps  Its  partic- 
u  ariy  significant  because  of  the  han- 
dling of  news  concerning  Vietnam,  our 
defense  readiness  and  our  political  goals 
and  programs  for  southeast  Asia  Resi- 
dents of  my  district  were  asked-  "Do 
you  believe  that  our  Government  gives 
the  people  enough  reliable  Information 
on  what  it  is  doing?" 

Affirmative  response  amounted  to  onlv 
22.2  percent,  while  73.2  percent  felt  that 
Government  censorship  is  denying  them 
vital  information  the  public  should  have 
Of  those  questioned,  only  4.6  percent 
failed  to  respond  to  this  question. 

The  remaining  five  questions  deal  ex- 
clusively with  domestic  Issues,  but  re- 
flect widespread  dissatisfaction  with  ad- 
ministration programs  and  their  effects 
The  questions  and  the  responses  re- 
ceived are  as  follows- 


Question 


condidon  of  poor  pcoi.l,.'  .-iim-xsful  so  Uir  in  i..iprovitig  the 

•    >^r/Kit?'lrar;o;Sr  ■  ^--"  -t.r.„ecuve  le.U.atur« 


Pcrrontage 


8,5  9 

10.4 
72.6 

S3.  6 

57  1 

SS.  1 


No 

9.9 

81  3 
22.8 

3&.  I 

27.9 
2S.  2 


1 


No 
answer 


4  2 

s  3 

4  7 

11  4 

1.1  0 

6  7 
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I  should  point  out  that  the  breakdown 
of  profile  Questions  posed  shows  tliat 
Democrats,  with  a  single  exception,  took 
the  same  position  on  these  Issues  as  did 
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Republicans.       Those     who     classified  the  exceptions  being  only  ones  of  de- 

themselves    as     "Independent-     agreed  rree.     The  foUowlng  table  of  response 

completely  with  the  overall  conclusions,  will  bear  me  out: 

Question 


Jvnc  9,  lonn 


AepubUcan 


T« 


1.  BbOQld  the  United  Stata  have  sent  troops  to  Vietnam  In  the  flr«t  plart •■■ 

2.  DldyooteTor  the  stopping  of  borahlne  of  North  Vietnam  by  US  pla.i«  wbichtbeadmiuiVtratioipuV  toW 

Bflaet  for  1  month  in  December  19ft5  and  January  1966? t-w.  ■"»« 

».  If  aaajUifactory  peace  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  secured  by  ae^ytVatiouin  the  fon^abiefutureywiilch  of  "thVfor- 
towlng  ooarseg  of  action  do  you  favor: 

(•)  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  even  though  this  mnans  a  rnmmunl.'it  t.^keover  'n  .'otith  Viet  Vam 

(b)  IllCTean  of  U.S.  ground  troops  to  whatever  sue  is  liw.J.-d  to  clear  mo.n  of  South  Vietuam  from 

Communist  control 

(c)  A  holding  operation  by  U.S  forces  aimed  at  niak I'lig  se.  ure  tho  Ju-pa.';  now  c"ntrf.lle.i  by  th<'\S(xith 

Vietnamese  Government  but  not  at  winning  back  parti  of  juuth  Vietnam  controlled  by  the 
contmunists ,  *' 

(d)  No  tomase  in  U.S.  ground  forces  but  wider ■iLs^'6rAraeriran"8irV;id"^"i)i"weragi"tairNirth 

(e)  A  U.S.  attack  on  Coramimist  China  " 

(f)  None  of  the  above "" " 

I"  SSZJ'Uj^H^Tf.i'^ifli'  Oovcmment  gives  the  people'e^ouVl^"re"]!aWriKfomationVl»ut  wha^U'ls  dota^ 
S!  effects  of  an  increa,<ie  In  the  cnst  of  living  ovi-r  the  cimrse  of  the  past  9MrT  "' 

?■  2°tN!??'iS^'?  ^f  °?  YT""'*^  'Tu^D  S'"^-^'""'  so  £ar  in  iiiu.ruvlng  the  condition  oftbe  poory". 

7.  11  tne  t/ongress  dominated  too  much  by  the  President?..  

*"  *  Mnutatton?""  **  *"''*'*'l  ^  apportion  1  branch  of  their  respective  leglsiatures  on  some  basis  other'than" 

*"  ^y^U ■arvlM  wKr?'  '"""*^  retiremenl  pri>grdm  similar" to'the'contributorysjVtera"  now  enjoyed 

10.  Do yoa  baUcTC  that  the  medicare  law  .should  be  rcw-ritten  as  "u'voli"iiiV<iry  rather  than  acompulsory'program?; 


a. 
n. 

7. 

36. 


No 


&3 

no 


Domocrat 


Independent 


Tm 


No 


»> 

4 

5. 
14 
80 

4. 
S3. 


00.2 


76. 


80.7 

7.0 

88.4 

11.  i 

s.s 

M.t 
18.3 

•S.3 
40.9 

11.  J 
40.1 

8.1 

».  7 
3.7 
9.6 
38.9 
80.7 
26.9 
<7.7 

W.  1 

{2.8 
48.9 


ie.t 

lfi.4 


68.7 
18.3 
86.0 
48.7 

n.3 

36.2 
47.2 


No 


68^8 
C.S 

U.7 

».0 

fi.8 

30.9 
4  9 
4.9 
33.2 
81.2 
13.0 
SO.  2 

S2.  0 

SB.  8 
U.  9 


28.7 
88.  S 


6S.  .5 
17.5 

7N.  .I 

r.7 

40  4 

30,5 
31.8 


Tbe  result*  also  reveal  a  striking  simi- 
larity of  opinion  among  all  Income 
Krotips.  again  the  difference  being  only 
one  of  degree. 

These  results  reflect  a  growing  and 
refreshing  refusal  to  walk  the  path  down 
which  we  are  being  led  by  an  admlnls- 
tratl<»i  that  apparently  talks  about,  but 
la    not   In    the    least    concerned    with. 

OODMRSUS. 


As  I  stood  to  address  those  boys  and 
girls  I  had  a  lump  in  my  throat  and  pride 
In  my  heart. 

For  just  a  fleeting  moment.  I  could  Im- 
agine a  tall  figure,  with  wind-swept  hair, 
looking  out  at  thase  young.sters  and,  with 
his  little  half  smile  and  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  saying:   -Nice  going,  kids." 


Kuckerbacker  Kennedy  Korps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

OF   mw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
with  awe  and  happiness  some  days  ago 
that  the  memory  of  John  P.  Kennedy  stUl 
bums  brightly  among  the  young  people 
of  our  country  and  that  at  least  some  of 
the  pledges  of  renewed  dedication  which 
followed  his  death  are  being  kept 

I  learned  It  on  a  quiet  street  In  Troy, 
N.Y.,  where  the  students  of  the  Knlcker- 
backer  Junlcw  High  School  dedicated  a 
monument.  It  was  »  simple  ceremony 
and  a  simple  monument,  on  which  was 
carved: 

Aak  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you. 
uk  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

When  John  Kennedy  was  struck  down, 
the  boys  and  girls  of  that  school  grieved 
deeply,  as  did  we  all.  But  they  did  more. 
They  acted.  They  formed  the  Knlcker- 
backer  Kennedy  Korps  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  doing  good  things  for  their  com- 
mxmity.  their  school,  and  the  poor. 

They  donate  their  leisure  hours  to 
cleaning  up  yards  and  streets  and  they 
give  of  their  slender  means  to  help  the 
neglected. 

This,  then,  is  the  lltUe  story  of  nice 
Uds.  of  youngsters  who  have  captured 
and  kept  a  ^NU-k  from  the  eternal  flame. 


Soviet  Ruiiia  in  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Thursday,  June  9.  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  21,  In  a  statement  ap- 
pearing In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
page  8365,  I  called  attention  to  the  first 
Conference  of  the  Solidarity  of  Peoples 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  held 
at  Havana  In  January. 

This  conference,  attended  by  Commu- 
nist delegations  from  82  countries,  had 
as  its  theme  the  statement  of  the  34- 
man  Soviet  Russian  delegation  in  sup- 
port of  maximum  militancy  of  the  Viet- 
cong  type  designed  to  overthrow  estab- 
lished governments  througliout  the  non- 
Communist  world,  particularly  in  Latin 
America. 

Others  In  this  body  have  also  at- 
tempted to  con.sider  the  significance  of 
this  conference  and  to  bring  .some  of  the 
facts  about  it  to  light  wiiile  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  from  the  State  Department. 

It  would  be  comfortable  to  believe  that 
there  really  is  not  mucli  significance  to 
the  evidence  of  Soviet  Russian  interest 
in  Western  Hemisphere  Aflairs.  But  the 
history  of  our  country  shows  that  one  of 
our  greatest  dangers  is  falling  victim  to 
this  kind  of  wishful  thinking. 

With  this  in  mind  I  want  to  refer  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  First,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  U.S.S.R  wants  to  gain  control 


of  International  waterways  as  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  Its  program  of  gaining 
control  of  the  sealanes  of  the  world 
by  means  of  large  and  modem  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  strategy  Is  discussed  In  a  recent 
book.  A  newspaper  article  regarding 
the  book  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  June  1.  and  I  request  that  the  arti- 
cle be  reproduced  here  In  the  general 
interest. 

Second.  I  offer  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  June  8  which  dis- 
cusses the  riots  in  Panama  of  a  few  days 
ago. 

The  article  quotes  the  Panama  "Presi- 
dential Press  Office"  as  saying: 

The  riots  were  led  by  Communist  e;e- 
ments  following  directives  of  the  Trlcon- 
tlnental  Conference  of  Revolutionaries  In 
Havana  last  January. 

Fortunately  the  Panama  Government 
was  able  to  restore  order  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Certainly  our  country  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  Havana  conference  and  of 
related  events  as  a  means  of  accurately 
evaluating  incidents  of  disorder  In  Latin 
American  countries  and  elsewhere. 

The  articles  follow : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  1.  1966] 

Panama  Canal  Seen  Red  Strategic  Aim 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif. — Soviet  strategy 
aims  at  control  over  International  waterways. 
Including  the  Panama  Canal,  according  to 
Donald  M.  Dozer,  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  California  In  Santa  Barbara. 

He  believes  that  the  canal  Is  threatened 
by  a  consistent  pattern  of  political  develop- 
ments with  vast  geopolitical  significance. 

The  professor  maintains  this  pattern  in- 
cludes the  threat  from  Castro's  Cuba  to  the 
Atlantic  approach  to  the  canal;  Communist 
influence  in  British  Guiana;  radical  agita- 
tion within  Panama:  and  the  extension  by 
Panama  of  Its  control  of  the  coastal  waters 
to  12  miles  (in  contrast  to  the  Canal  Zones 
three-mile  limit) . 

Writing  on  "The  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Problem  In  the  Americas"  In  a  recent  book 
edited  by  Norman  A.  Bailey  and  published  by 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Professor  Dozer  main- 
tains that  the  Panama  Canal  Is  a  strategic 


artery    of    internet  ion.al     trade    and    Inter- 
Americ.in  dcff^ise. 

In  the  interest  of  both,  he  argues,  the 
canal  "must  continue  to  be  controlled, 
maintained,  operated,  sanitated  and  pro-' 
tected  by  the  United  States." 

He  argues  atialnst  international  control 
and  operation  beeaii.<:e  this  would  Involve 
other  powers  that  might  havo  only  a  minimal 
or  pos.^ibly  even  a  destructive  interest  in  tlie 
canal. 

•■United  Nations  control,  for  example  would 
entrust  its  defense  In  part  to  Communist 
bloc  countries  and  would  give  them  an  in- 
comp.irable  leverat'e  to  use  against  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  thus  \-iolating  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  well  as  inter-Amtrican  agree- 
ments for  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere," 
he  writes. 
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The  purpose,  Robles  said,  -is  to  extend 
into  our  territory  foreign  influences  of  ex- 
tremist systems  that  are  trvlng  to  set  up 
their  imperial  domination  In  this  continent  - 

An  hour  after  Robles  spoke,  groups  of 
youths  and  adults  in  Panama  overturned  gar- 
bage cans,  turned  in  false  fire  ah.rnii:  and 
threw  a  lire  bomb  at  a  passing  cur.  National 
Ouardsmen   scattered   them   with   tear   gas 
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[Prom   the  Wajshington   (DC  i    S-  >r    June  8 

196<;i 
Lack  of  Supronr  Citcd  Ab  PA^■.\^:A  Rror  Fails 
Panama — L.ick  of  popular  support  and 
prompt  government  action  apparently  were 
the  main  reasons  for  the  collapse  of  student 
outbursts  in  Panama's  two  chief  cities  this 
week. 

A  high  government  official  who  had  dealt 
with  mLUiy  such  outbreaks,  said  he  was  con- 
vinced that  professional  agitators  touched 
off  the  wave  of  destructions  Monday  In 
Colon,  Panama's  second  city  at  the  Caribbean 
end  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Protesting  the  unsolved  slaying  of  ultra- 
leftist  student  leader  Juan  Navas  Pavaro, 
about  500  students  rampaged  through  Colon' 
stoned  National  Guardsmen  and  burned  the 
City  Hall,  post  office  and  national  lottery 
building. 

HAVOC    BALKED    SUPPORT 

Two  students  were  killed  In  clashes  with 
guardsmen,  but  authorities  believe  tlie  delib- 
erate distruction  of  public  buildings  and 
smashing  of  store  windows  kept  the  demon- 
strators from  attracting  general  popular  sun- 
port.  ^ 

Authorities  had  been  ready  for  trotible  ever 
since  student  leaders  began  charging  that 
agents  of  the  Security  Investigation  Depart- 
ment killed  Navas  Pajaro.  They  had  hoped 
to  avoid  a  clash  that  might  provide  the  agi- 
tators with  a  martyr. 

When  violence  erupted  in  Colon  however 
the  government  quickly  sent  in  a  crack  unit 
of  the  National  Guard.  When  the  disorders 
spread  to  Panama  at  the  other  end  of  the 
canal.  President  Marco  A.  Robles  closed  all 
high  schools  In  both  cities  and  surrounded 
the  University  of  Panama  campus  with 
troops.  This  deprived  ngiutors  of  student 
rally  points. 

BLA.ST    PANAMA    REGIME 

Unlike  previous  riota  which  have  been 
aimed  at  "Yiuikee  Imperialism-  and  sov- 
ereignty over  the  U.S.-controlled  Canal  Zone 
Monday  s  outburst  was  aimed  solely  at  the 
Panamanian  government. 

The  presidential  press  office  said  the  riota 
were  ed  by  Communist  elements  following 
directives  of  the  Tricontinental  Conference 
Of  Revolutionaries  in  Hav.xna  last  January 
Hard-core  agitators  In  Panama,  many  of 
Whom  have  been  trained  In  Havana,  Moscow 

^^  ^l  t"^'  ''f^-'^'y  '*'==^  °"  student  cau.,es 
M  a  peg  for  outbreaks. 

^^f  niyf  "lous  death  of  Navas  Pajaro.  who 
was  found  on  a  roadside  near  Colon  with  a 
cmshed    sla.,1.    provided    a   natural    spring* 
Doard.     The  government  has  denied  anv  re 
J^nslbllity  in  the  student  leader's  dea^^u 

^P^^ati^n"   """"^   "   '^   ''^  P-^-'^«   - 

Ias?nt^hT\h^f.'^'  ''"''^^  ^  "  broadcast 
CnL^^  }  }^^^  '^*  outbreak  was  part  of  a 
ta  P^n^m  *  ^P^'^  ^  destroy  aemocracj 
ta  Panama  and  other  Latin-American  coun! 
^es^  For  some  time,  he  said,  such  agitation 
BM  been  going  on  in  Venezuela,  ChUe  Peru. 
Argentina  and  Brazil.  ^^^ 


Let's  Have  Properly  Drawn  Federal 
Programi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9, 1966 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.     Mr.  Speaker  con- 
troversy grows  throughout  the  country 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty.     One  of  the  greatest  faults  of 
the  program  hes  In  Its  failure  to  recog- 
nize outsunding  initiative  by  iiidividual 
committees.       The         Johnson-Shriver 
scheme  too  often  imposes  a  Federal  pro- 
gram where  the  community  Is  just  as 
well,  if  not  better,  equipped  to  do  the  job 
The     Bloomington     Sun -Suburbanite 
of  Bloomington,  Minn.,  one  of  the  nnest 
w-eekly  newspapers  in  the  State,  carried 
the  following  excellent  editorial  on  May 
26  on  the  Issue  of  community  self-help 
for  its  less  fortunate  young  people: 
Let's  Have  Properly  Drawn  Federal 
Programs 
This  newspaper  will  continue  to  speak  out 
against    Federal     programs     drawn     loosely 
quickly  and  without  regard  for  need 

The  sununer  Kindergarten  bothers  us  be- 
cause funds  based  on  poverty  are  used  for  a 
program  where  everyone  Is  eligible  regardless 
of  income.  This  creates  confusion  for  many 
of  us  Who  have  sacrificed  in  the  past  to  send 
youngsters  to  Kindergarten  and  for  others 
Who  still  have  youngsters  to  send 

It  has  been  our  contention  that  those  who 
need  Kindergarten  and  cannot  afford  it 
should  be  counted,  and  the  community 
either  privately  or  publicly  should  help  those 
children. 

The  neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which  Is 
part  of  the  poverty  program,  is  an  example 
of  misplaced  emphasis. 

In  this  program,  first  the  monev  was  avail- 
able, then  the  youngsters  had  ti)  be  found 
and  finally  some  Jobs  had  to  be  manufac- 

T^.,^«'  *^*'^-  "  ^  °^  contention  we 
should  first  look  for  the  need  either  in  terms 
of  youngsters  or  In  terms  of  jobs  and  then 

■iJ  ^R.!'^^  ^°^^  *°'*  *PP'y  ^or  the  monev. 
We  think  the  poverty  program  is  meant 
for  those  who  are  poor  and  we  think  they 
are  the  ones  who  should  benefit.  This  mav 
mean  finding  the  poor  and  placing  some  sort 
of  Judgment  upon  them,  but  that  is  what 
the  program  Is  all  about. 

It  Is  our  contention  that  there  are  more 
poor  families  In  Bloomington  than  we  want 
to  admit,  and  we  have  yet  to  run  Into  public 
officials  who  would  not  help  them 
,J^J^b  Operation  Trallblaze,  continuing 
in  ts  third  year,  demonstrates  the  city's 
reeling  for  young  people  who  need  help 

The  city  council  last  year  approved  an 
expenditure  of  $12,150  for  Operation  Trail- 
blaze  so  60  boys  selected  bv  school  counselors 
could  work  on  Park  projects  and  could  re- 
ceive some  valuable  counseling. 

This  year,  the  council  has  approved  $1 1  500 
tor  Operation  Trailblaze  to  help  more 
youngsters.  ^ 

The  boys  receive  $3  a  day  while  the  Youth 


Corps  Will  get   $1  25  an  hour  for  a  32-hca-r 
wecV:. 

This  program,  also  financed  through  th^ 
penerou-s  support  of  the  .Margaret  and  Janv^s 
Kelley  fund,  was  approved  long  before  the 
poverty  program.  The  properly  conceived 
and  budget<:d  pro-ram  h.u-  received  national 
and  .nate  reropnition  throueh  the  Junior 
Cliamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  the  sponsors 

It  IS  true  that  Trailblaze  and  the  NeiPh- 
borhood  Youth  Corps  cannot  be  compared 
because  Trailbla.-e  is  for  a  vounpor  age  group 
but  Trailblaze  ha.,  alreadv  blamed  a  wfllinc-" 
ness  by  a  city  to  act  and  pay  the  bill  when 
the  need  is  demonstrated. 


Americans    Urged    To    Attempt    Escape 
From  Psychic  Chains 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9, 1966 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Jackson  Daily  News  of 
June  1.  19C6.  I  believe  this  message  is 
quite  timely: 

AMERICANS  Urged  To  Attempt  Escape  From 
PsTCHic  Chains 
Dear   Editor:    -We   live   In   strange    times 
Our  foe  controls  Cuba,  ninety  miles  from  our 
doorstep.     He  h.«  already  killed   thousands 
of  American  youths  in  Viet  Nam     His  ten- 
tacles clutch  at  Latin  America.    Free  Europe 
Aslas  remnant.     From  P.B.I,  headquarters' 
otor  revered   national  expert  on  subversion 
cries  out  his  al.arm  at  the  enemy's  infiltra- 
tion  of   our   colleges-the   pollution   of   our 
future's  m.ainstream. 

And  what  is  the  loudest  voice  we  he.v  as 
the  ramparts  fall?  Is  it  the  voice  of  diamav 
at  our  encirclement?  Is  it  one  of  disgust 
that  America  is  betrayed?  la  it  the  claJlon 
call  of  inborn  loyalty? 

«f'">f*;ii^  "°^-  ^"^dibly.  It  Is  the  shriek 
fH>.  ,  "^  against  the  patriot  It  is  the 
tribal  yell  of  brain-washed  Amerloans  against 
Americans  who  have  seen  the  knife  poised 
at  the  throat.  It  Is  the  cry  of  Infected  pro- 
fessors,   and   of   Senators    from    the    citadel 

lt>S6lZ. 

This  terrible  phenomenon  Is  unprece- 
dented in  America.  But  that  Is  only  T^f 
the  story.  More  shocking  is  the  compara- 
t  ye  silence  of  the  majority.  Not  only  the 
silence  Of  plain  folks  (Where  are  the  parents 
of  Berkeley,  of  Chicago  University,  of  the 
innocent  boys  dashed  hopelessly  against  the 
Reds'  privileged  North  Viet  sanctufrj-'^    bt^t 

t^^f.f  ^"^t?^  '^^  ^'^'^^"^  majority  of  college 
teachers,  TV  staffers,  religious  workers 

Many    are    cowed.      And    until    they    free 
themselves  of  their  psychic  chains  and  or^a- 
nization.al  intimidations,  we  are  .all  ruln^. 
Rulned-because  the  loud  voice  of  the  leftist 
minority  pervades  the  atmosphere,  and  has- 
Z^  ,  .^  -'■°"'''°  °^  *  once-vibrant  America 
lap  of  the  Communist  within  and  without 
Ruined,   that   Is.   unless  .  .  .  Unless   mlli- 
ho:is  of  healthy  voices  are  raised.    Unless  the 
patriotic    protest    of    countless    citizens    be- 
comes a  roar.    Unless  this  new  pressure  gains 
such    momentum    that    government    takes 
heed,  soldiers  and  fliers  are  unleashed  to  win 
tl^on  ^^  P'^'^s'dents  take  loyalist  counter-ac- 

Unle.^  you.  and  I,  and  others,  of  all  creeds 
somehow  get  together  against  the  encn>acliJ 
ing  forces  of  predatory  godlessness. 
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My  porente  fled  here  from  lands  of  d^irkest 
I)er8e<jutlon.  They  raised  their  children  to 
appreciate  the  difference.  Would  that  all  of 
tbe  aerenth  and  eighth  American  generation 
•ixaUarly  knew  the  unique  glory  of  America! 
Some  will  not  imderstand  it  until  it  Is  taken 
away  from  them,  forever. 

I  pray  that  U  be  not  too  late  to  awaken 
the  multitude. 
Sincerely, 

Rabbi  Benjamin  Schultz. 

Clarksdale,  Miss. 


June  .9,  1906 


A  Startling  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.R.  GROSS        ' 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
hereafter  is  the  startling  case  of  Dr. 
MUtoQ  Margoles.  of  Milwaukee,  as  re- 
vealed In  the  Des  Moines  Register  of 
Siinday.  June  5,  1966. 

It  Is  the  story  of  a  man  who  admits  he 
was  wrong  and  who  has  paid  the  penalty 
for  wrongdoing  now  being  the  subject 
of  harassment. 

It  Is  also  the  story  of  a  man  who  failed 
to  file  his  Federal  tax  returns — who  pre- 
sumably could  have  been  charged  with 
s  Federal  crime  for  his  delinquency — 
sitting  in  Judgment  on  others  who  may 
have  been  Involved  in  acts  no  more  re- 
prehensible tlian  his  own. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  calling  this  case  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  asking  that  it  be  made 
a  matter  of  Investigation  in  all  Its  raml- 
flcations. 

The  article,  as  published  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  follows: 

A  Stasttjcng  Case 
(By  Clark  MoUenhoff)  I 

WASsaroToK.  D.C. — The  bizarre  story  of 
the  tax  fraud  conviction  of  Dr.  Milton  Mar- 
golM  has  been  told  to  the  Citizens'  Commlt- 
tee  of  Battle  Ck^ek.  la.,  and  the  committee 
mambera  have  concluded  that  he  "paid  for 
Ills  crimes." 

The  6»-year-old  Milwaukee  man.  barred 
from  medical  practice  in  Wlaconain,  spent 
houn  with  the  Battle  Creek  committee  over 
Ills  oonylctlona — for  t&z  evasion  as  well  as 
for  obstructing  Justice — and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  two-year  federal 
prison  term. 

Thfi  Battle  Creek  committee,  headed  by 
Pastor  Ariln  Alpers.  of  St.  Johns  Lutheran 
Church,  has  asked  that  the  Iowa  State  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners  act  favorabley  on  Dr. 
Margoles'  application  for  an  Iowa  medical 
license. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Iowa  board,  the  Battle 
Creek  commltte  members  state  they  have  a 
"dire  need"  for  a  doctor  In  the  small  muni- 
cipally owned  and  operated  hospital. 

Fully  apprised  of  the  complexlUes  of  the 
tax  matter,  and  the  details  of  a  malpractice 
suit  which  was  settled  out  of  court,  the  com- 
mittee voted  overwhelmingly  to  ask  Dr. 
Margoles  to  setUe  Ui  Battle  Creek. 

There  were  16  present  at  the  meeting — 
and  14  voted  In  favor  of  Dr.  Margoles  and 
two  abstained  from  voting. 

Dr.  Margoles.  barred  frc«n  practice  for  five 
years.  Is  eager  to  take  on  the  duUee  as  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  in  the  little  Ida  County 
hospital.    He  has  hired  an  Iowa  lawyer,  Paul 


Strind  of  Decorah,  to  repreeeJit  him  and  to 
present  his  c,\se  to  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners. 

RmrwiNC  srruATTON 

For  the  ia.st  month.  Ronald  S&f.  secretary 
for  the  Iowa  b.i;iTd.  ajid  Dr  Gerirge  Scanlan, 
of  Iowa  City,  chairman  of  the  board,  have 
been  reveiwlng  the  coinpliaited  picture. 

The  pr  ibi.^m  of  a  tax  e\TLSlon  conviction 
alone  would  present  no  m.aj,>r  problem,  for 
there  are  a  nu.nilx-r  of  doctors  In  Iowa  who 
are  pr.icticmg  medicine  despite  federal  tax 
fraud  convictiorLs. 

However,  the  Wisconsin  SUit.e  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  ha.s  reached  out  to  Iowa 
in  an  effort  to  block  Dr.  M.uvoiee  from  the 
practice  of  medicine  Just  as  it  has  done  in 
other  stau'.s 

Wisconsin  ofDcials  raised  questions  of  moral 
chanicter  and  have  Usted  all  complaints  filed 
against  Dr.  Margoles  or  his  hospital  In  an 
effort  to  bfvr  his  nruive  to  B;itUe  Creek. 

The  complicated  quesUons  that  must  be 
unwound  by  tlie  Iowa  board  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  Solomon  to  resolve. 

Initially,  they  had  hoptd  to  have  an  an- 
swer for  the  Biittle  Creek  Citizens'  Committee 
by  mid-May,  but  the  answer  now  has  been 
delayed  until  mid-June. 

The  situation  is  so  complex  that  there 
might  be  Justification  in  further  delay  as  the 
committee  tries  to  balance  the  responsibility 
of  being  fair  to  Efr.  Maj-golee  while  providing 
the  proper  protection  for  Iowa  citizens. 

RECE3VEB    PAROLE 

It  has  been  Ave  y«u^  since  Dr.  Margolea 
was  convicted  and  went  to  prison,  and  it  has 
been  three  years  since  he  was  paroled  from 
prison. 

In  that  time,  he  has  made  periodic  efforts 
to  obtain  a  commutation  of  his  sentence, 
and  while  he  waited  he  engraged  In  poet  grad- 
uate study  course  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  at  the  Cook  County  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine,  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  at 
the  Lahey  Clinic,  and  at  the  George  Wash- 
lngt6n  University  School   of  Medicine. 

At  first,  he  was  patient.  He  accepted  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  serious 
crime,  and  would  not  be  restored  immediately 
to  the  practice  of  medicine. 

However,  he  has  been  irritated  in  the  last 
year  by  the  fact  that  UJS.  Federal  Judge 
Robert  H.  Tehan  has  continued  to  block  his 
commutation  of  sentence  and  has  been  a 
factor  in  barring  him  from  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

Ironically,  Judge  Tehan— who  sentenced 
Dr.  Margoles  to  prison  and  is  Insisting  upon 
the  most  severe  treatment  of  the  Milwaukee 
doctor— had  had  his  own  troubles  with  the 
federal  and  state  tax  laws  in  the  past. 

However,  there  were  no  serious  results 
from  his  transgressions. 

Judge  Tehan,  former  Wisconsin  Democratic 
chairman,  had  filed  no  federal  or  state  in- 
come tax  returns  in  an  eight-year  period 
prior  to  his  elevauon  to  the  federal  bench 
by  I»resident  Harry  Truman. 

Despite  the  known  record  of  his  state  Ux 
delinquency,  the  prominent  political  lawyer 
was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  a  federal 
Judge. 

His  reputation  as  a  Judge  has  not  been 
noted  for  severity  on  federal  income  tax  law 
violatlorw.  but  his  record  on  the  Margoles 
tax  case  Indicates  unusual  severity. 

Dr.  M.irgoles,  who  has  made  no  excuse  for 
his  own  tax  eva^sion  conviction,  has  been 
bitter  about  the  personal  tragedy  of  his  In- 
come tax  conviction.  That  bitterness  over 
what  he  con.'^iders  Injustice  has  been  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  man  who  sentenced 
him  had  an  extended  record  of  tax 
delinquency. 

"I've  paid  the  price  for  my  crime,"  Dr. 
Margoles  says  as  he  has  pleaded  with  the 
Justice  Department,  Congressman,  Senators, 
and  the  Congressional  Investigating  com- 
mittee staff  members. 


NO    INVESTIGATION 

The  plea  of  "Injustice"  has  fallen  upon 
deaf  ears  at  the  Justice  Department,  where 
he  has  been  told  that  the  views  of  Judge 
Tehan  will  prevail,  and  there  will  be  no  in- 
vestigation of  the  acUons  of  the  federal 
Judge. 

Dr.  Margoles  has  asked  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Conamlttee  use  its  power  to  give 
his  case  as  well  as  the  actions  of  Judge  Tehan 
a  full  investigation.  There  has  been  interest 
and  some  surprise  that  Judge  Tehan  was 
delinquent  on  federal  and  state  tivxes  prior 
to  being  made  a  federal  Judge.  However, 
there  has  been  no  action. 

In  the  House,  Represent-ative  H.  R.  Gross 
(Rep.,  Iowa)  has  asked  for  a  broad  general 
InvestigaUon  of  any  evidence  of  WTong-dolne 
In  the  Judiciary. 

He  has  been  successful  In  getting  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  establish  a 
subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing charges  and  counter-charges  of  corrup- 
tion and  UTesponsibllity  on  the  part  of  three 
federal  Judges  from  the  Oklahoma  area. 

Gross  has  said  that  he  wants  the  investiga- 
tion to  cover  the  allegations  against  Judge 
Tehan  In  Wisconsin,  but  has  so  far  obtained 
no  investigative  action. 

It  was  In  1957  that  Dr.  Margoles  received 
his  first  notice  that  he  was  tn  tax  trouble. 
He  had  filed  tax  returns,  but  there  were  dlf- 
ferences  with  tax  agents,  Involving  allega- 
tions that  about  $30,000  In  federal  taxes  was 
due. 

ADVICE    OF   LAWYER 

On  the  advice  of  his  lawyer.  Dr.  Margoles 
would  not  pay  the  additional  federal  tax 
assessment  and  tried  to  contest  it.  The 
problem  continued,  and  new  claims  on  de- 
ficiencies were  made. 

Finally  In  1959,  he  was  lii^cted  on  four 
counts  of  federal  tax  evaslefl.  It  was  the 
first  Ume  he  had  been  charg^  with  a  crime. 

Dr.  Margoles.  wealthy  and  socially  prom- 
inent, was  owner  of  Capitol  Hospital,  a  35- 
bed  non-profit  hospital  in  Milwaukee.  A 
native  of  Milwaukee,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  from  the 
Marquette  University  Medical  School. 

His  lawyers  met  with  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  Judge  Tehan's  chamber,  and  Dr. 
Margoles  was  told  that  he  should  change 
his  plea  from  not  guilty  to  "nole  contendere" 
(no  contest). 

He  aays  he  decided  against  a  trial  because 
his  lawyer  told  him  that  three  at  the  four 
counts  would  be  dropped,  and— since  he 
wotUd  save  the  government  the  problem  ol 
a  trial— he  would  receive  probation  and  be 
fined  on  the  fourth  count. 

When   he   went    before   Judge   Te^haji   on     I 
June  3,  1960,  Dr.  Margoles  changed  his  pJes 
to  nono  contenders,   but  the  UJS.  Attorney 
Edward    Minor    objected    to    dropping    the 
charges  or  any  probation.  I 

Judge  Tehan  sentenced  him  to  a  one-year 
prison  term  and  fined  him  $5,000  on  each  of 
the  other  three  counts. 

The  Judge  then  granted  a  90- day  stay  of 
execution  which  brought  a  series  of  events 
that  were  to  put  Efr.  Margolee  In  more  serious 
trouble. 

Dr.  Margolee  has  stated  under  oath  that 
he  waa  approached  by  a  local  Democratic 
political  figure  who  said  he  could  help  ^j™ 
avoid  the  Jail  term  through  arrangemeniU 
with  an  attorney,  Robert  Tehan,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  Judge. 

Dr.  Margolee  ha^  testified  that  he  did  not 
want  to  become  involved  In  such  an  arraii|;»- 
ment.  but  that  he  went  to  his  lawyer  sod 
told  him  about  the  suggestions. 

He  said  that  his  lawyer  told  ^im  that  SB 
arrangement  to  pay  a  $5,000  lefpal  retainer  to 
Robert  Tehan,  Jr..  might  be  uaeful. 

After  receiving  tbls  advice.  Dr.  l&irgolei 
said  he  obtained  a  $5,000  tz-eaeury  bond  wbteb 
he  gave  to  a  Democratic  poUUcal  flgur*  lOr 
the  stated   purpoee  of  having  tt  given  $» 
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Robert  Tehan,  Jr..  as  a  leg^  ret^Uner  aft«r 
being  told  it  would  assure  hJm  a  suspended 
sentence. 

The  meetings  In  a  park  with  the  minor 
Democratic  poUUcal  figure  and  the  deUvery 
of  the  $5,000  bond  were  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  FBI.  He  contends  he  was  lured 
mu)  a  trap  by  local  political  fig-iu-es  trvlng 
tosh.ike  himdown. 

ATTEMPT    CHARGED 

This  time,  he  was  ind!ct<^d  on  cli.irges  of 
an  attempt  to  bribe  Judge  Tehan,  indirectly 
and  .ittempting  to  obstruct  Justice. 

He  w^s  ac^iuUted  on  the  attempted  bribery 
charge,  but  was  convicted  on  the  charge  of 
obstructing  Justice.  This  time,  the  sentence 
was  five  years  in  pri,=;on  and  a  $10,000  fine 

He  served  his  first  three  months  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  In  January,  1961,  wiis  trans- 
ferred to  the  federal  correctional  institution 
at  Sandstone,  Minn. 

While  he  was  in  prison,  a  Wisconsin  circuit 
coiu-t  Judge  ruled  that  tax  evasion  was  moral 
terpltude  under  Wisconsin  law  and  his  medi- 
cal license  was  revoked.  Shortly  thereafter, 
his  license  In  California  was  revoked. 

The'  once  prominent  Milwaukee  physician 
and  -i^urgeon  lost  his  hosplUl,  lost  his  right 
to  practice  his  profes.=;lon  and  has  tax  debUs. 
penalties  and  interest  of  more  than  $175  OOO 
facing  him. 

"I  was  wrong."  Dr.  Margoles  lias  said  to 
every  official  group  that  wUl  listen  to  him 
"I  paid  the  price,  but  there  should  be  some 
end  to  it  when  there  is  such  a  shortage  of 
doctors." 

He  is  aware  of  the  folder  of  36  complaints 
that  Wisconsin  officials  have  forwarded  to 
Iowa,  and  he  Is  willing  to  sit  dow^l  and  ex- 
plain each  of  them  to  the  Iowa  State  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners. 

Many  of  the  so-called  "complaints"  .igalnst 
Dr.  Margoles  are  simply  disputes  over  insur- 
ance coverage  between  the  patient  and  the 
hospital. 

There  was  one  malpractice  suit  settled  out 
of  court. 

The  complaints  were  on  file  and  disposed 
of  without  disciplinary  action  long  before 
Dr.  Margolee  became  Involved  in  his  federal 
Income  tax  troubles  and  the  problems  that 
followed. 

If  past  precedent  is  followed,  the  tax  fraud 
conviction  and  obstruction  of  Justice  con- 
victions would  not  bar  Dr.  Margoles  from  a 
medical  license  In  Iowa. 

Also,  there  are  doctors  practicing  in  Iowa 
and  many  other  states  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  other  crimes  that  do  not  direcUy 
Involve  serious  violation  of  medical  ethics. 


swim  In  the  poUuted  and  federally  con- 
trolled Potomac  River,  the  stream  which 
waters  the  very  roots  of  American  his- 
tory. 

When  are  ^ve  going  to  stop  this  ridicu- 
lous outpouring  of  money  for  purposes 
like  this  study  In  California?  We  in 
California  do  not  need  Federal  help,  and 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  money 
might  be  used  to  clean  up  the  Potomac 
for  the  Federal  Government's  own  tour- 
ists or  perhaps  hire  a  few  more  policemen 
so  that  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
can  be  safe  on  its  streets. 

And,  before  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  a  word  for  the  poor  suffering  tax- 
payer. This  Is  his  money  which  he 
earned,  and  it  should  not  be  tossed 
around  so  foolishly. 
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Thursday,  June  9, 1966  . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Department  of  Commerce  announced  a 
study  program  which  will  cost  the  tax- 
Wers  $125,000  and  is  designed  to  help 
the  State  of  California  develop  Its  full 
potential  for  tourism  and  recreation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  height  of  irony 
When  centralized  government  in  Wash- 
ington seeks  to  study  the  thriving  tourist 
trade  of  California  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tourists  who  flock  to  Wash- 
ington each  year  must  be  warned  *not  to 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker 
last  week  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  guest 
at  the  annual  Catholic  Interracial  Coun- 
cil banquet  held  In  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Among  the  speakers  for  the  evening  was 
Mr.  John  T.  Hageboeck,  a  Quad  City 
businessman  and  an  Individual  distinc- 
tively dedicated  to  the  cause  of  social 
justice.  The  occasion  was  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  Honorable  Sargent  Shriver  of 
the  Pacem  in  Terris  Award. 

As  a  successful  businessman  with  a 
notable  career,  John  Hageboeck's  com- 
ments should  be  of  keen  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives : 

Mr.  Chairman.  Your  Excellency,  our  dis- 
tinguished speaker,  fellow  members  and 
friends  of  the  Catholic  Interracial  Council- 
Allow  me  to  extend  my  gratitude  to  two 
persons  who  far  outrank  me  in  years  of  devo- 
tion and  accomplishments  In  the  cause  of 
social  Justice.  First,  to  Jack  Sundine.  who 
enlisted  me  in  the  ranks  and.  secondly  to 
Charles  Toney,  whose  leadership  of  the  Cath- 
olic Interracial  Council  brings  credit  to  this 
or:janization  and  to  himself.  To  my  many 
ot.ier  friends  and  fellow  workers  in  this  cause 
let  my  tribute  to  my  wife  for  her  counsel  and 
inspiration  symbolize  my  debt  to  each  of 
you  as  well. 

Modern  man's  chief  concerns  are  his  strug- 
gles with  new  technology,  new  weapons  and 
old  prejudices.     The  immortal  work  of  the 
Holy   Father,    Pope   John   XXIII.   Pacem    in 
Terris,    offers    a    humanitarian    response    to 
these  three  dilemmas,     "Men   are  meant  to 
live    with    others    and    to     work    for    one 
another's    welfare.     When    the   relations    of 
human    society    are   expressed    in    terms    of 
rights  and  duties,  men  become  deeply  aware 
that   they  belong   to   this  world   of   values 
Truth  calls  for  the  elimination  of  every  trace 
of  racism."     Let  me  add  an  additional  truth 
spoken    by   that    great    SwedUh    economist' 
Gunnar   Myrdal.     "Never  In   the   history  of" 
America  has  there  been  a  greater  and  more 
complete  identity  between  the  ideal*  of  so- 
cial   Justice   and   the   reqtUrementa   of   eco- 
nomic progress." 
Within  the  framework  of  these  spiritual 


and  secular  observaUons.  let  me  sUte  one 
Quad-City  business  man's  view  of  some  tasks 
ahead: 

1.  Let  us  take  the  meager  first  steps  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  our  racial  ghettos  by  p;ias- 
ing  open-housing  leglslaUon.  Let  us  do  this 
with  the  spirituality  of  Pope  John  and  the 
good  business  sense  of  Gunnar  M\Tdal 
knowing  full  well  these  stops  mav  be  taken 
with  the  Impl.ic.ible  opposition  of  those  very 
businessmen  who,  when  defeated,  will  receive 
the  economic  rewards  of  our  acts. 

2.  Let  us  stop  demanding  instant  success 
hy  the  war  on  poverty  in  transforming  the 
hard  core  unemployed  frcxn  tax-eaters  to 
tax-payers.  Let  us  show  as  much  patience 
witn  new  social  programs,  based  on  rekin- 
dling motivations,  long  dormant,  as  we  do 
in  our  businesses  when  we  accept  a  span  of 
two  years  for  new  technologies  to  become  ef- 
ficient and  profit,' ble. 

3.  The  business  community  will  be  the 
principal  beneflci.or  <>f  a  successful  war  on 
poverty.  Let  us  be  leaders  in  seeing  this 
prognwi  is  succesful.  Let  us  state  specifical- 
ly what  kinds  of  skilled  people  we  can  use 
and  let  us  maintain  a  constant  and  mean- 
ingful dialogue  with  the  generals  as  well  as 
the  lieutenants  in  the  war  on  poverty 

4.  Let  us  combine  with  other  community 
element*  to  alleviate  shortages  of  rental 
housing  through  FHA  Housing  Projects  Let 
us  break  out  of  the  circle  of  hypocrisy  which 
allows  us  to  aak  for  Federal  money  for  boat 
mjuinas  and  call  it  progress.  whUe  rejectmg 
Federal  money  to  create  good  housing  or  to 
rehabilitate  individuals  and  then  brand  these 
acts  as  dangerous  socialism. 

5.  Four  separate  city  Human  Relations 
Commissions  struggle  valiantly  without 
funds,  without  staff,  without  the  power  to 
bring  alleged  civil  rights  offenders  to  a  Com- 
mission hearing  to  answer  charges.  Let  us 
stop  fragmenting  our  efforts  and  meet  the  po- 
litical need  for  social  Justice  by  forming  two 
county-Wide  Human  Relations  Commissions 
With  modest  fimds,  minimal  staffs  and  lim- 
ited fxiwers  of  subpoena. 

6.  Do  we  have  need  for  a  centralized  fact- 
finding agency  to  analyze  Quad-City  clvU 
rights  problems  and  give  dynamic  leadership  • 
to  the  solution  of  these  problems?  A  Quad- 
City  Urban  League  could  do  this  Job  With 
the  exception  of  Deere  &  Co..  whose  home  of- 
fice is  located  In  our  community,  our  other 
eight  largest  industries,  including  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  have  home  offices  in  towns 
where  Urban  Leagues  are  operating  or  are  be- 
ing formed.  Do  our  bosses,  who  live  in  these 
far-away  places,  support  the  Urban  League 
concept?  Merrltt  HIU.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  J.  I.  Case  Co..  was  the  prime  mover  in 
getting  an  Urban  League  for  Racine.  Wiscon- 
sin. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  quote  Pacem  in  Terris 
on  International  man.  "The  public  author- 
ity of  the  world  community  must  have  as  its 
fundamental  objective  the  recognition  re- 
spect, safeguarding,  and  promotion  of  the 
rights  of  the  human  person.  It  Is  with  deep 
.  sorrow  that  we  note  the  enormous  stocks  of 
armaments  that  have  been,  and  still  are  be- 
ing, made.  People  live  In  constant  fear  lest 
the  storm  that  every  moment  threatens 
should  break  upon  them  with  dreadful  vio- 
lence .  .  .  And  With  good  reason,  for  the 
arms  of  war  are  ready  at  hand. 

Justice,  then:  right,  reason,  and  humanitv 
urgently  demand  that  the  arms  race  should 
cease:  that  the  stockpiles  which  exist  In  vari- 
ous countries  should  be  reduced  equally  and 
simultaneously  by  the  parties  concerned- 
that  nuclear  weapons  should  be  banned-  and 
that  a  general  agreement  should  eventually 
be  reached  about  progressive  disarmament 
and  an  effective  method  of  control  " 

'Therefore,  in  communion  with  the  words 
«r  the  Holy  Father,  this  award  is  accepted : 
Whether  we  are  In  Davenport,  in  Rome  or  in 
Saigon,  let  us  make  the  focus  of  aU  our  act« 
man's  victory  over  war.  over  his  domlnatiori 
by  the  machine,  and  over  his  own  prejudices 
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Thursdav.  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  so 
many  hours  ago  this  body  voted  to  au- 
thorize another  temporary  Increase  In 
the  national  debt  to  accommodate  our 
Government's  most  recent  round  of 
deficit  spending. 

Somewhere,  sometime,  and  somehow 
we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  reality 
In  fiscal  matters,  stop  spending  more 
than  we  are  taking  in,  and  then  begin 
reducing  Instead  of  increasing  the  na- 
tional debt. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  debt  gamesmanship  Is  a 
healthy  policy  for  us  to  pursue  as  a  gov- 
ernment and  nation. 

Under  the  $330  billion  national  debt, 
the  average  family  would  owe  about 
$7,600  as  its  share  of  this  debt. 

And  yet.  those  who  manage  this  debt 
are  making  no  plans  to  retire  K.  Ap- 
parently, their  fiscal  thinking  is  that  It 
Is  good  to  let  the  debtor— in  this  case  a 
'  debtor  by  proxy:  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— ^to  rate  Its  own  credit. 

The  average  family  or  business  does  not 
handle  its  direct  debts  this  way.  It  has 
to  make  jAaxu  for  the  retirement  of  its 
debts  as  they  are  incurred. 

The  family  or  businessman  soon  real- 
izes— because  Its  creditors  remind  them — 
that  it  cannot  balloon  its  financial  obliga- 
tlonfl  past  the  point  where  interest  pay- 
ments exceed  its  ability  to  retire 
principal. 
If  they  do,  they  go  broke. 
What  we  are  doing  with  our  national 
debt  Is  piling  up  greater  and  greater  in- 
terest obligations  each  year.  Ignoring  the 
pajrment  of  principal  and  getting  in  deep- 
er anddeeper. 

The  questlMi  Is:  Who  will  dig  us  out 
and  when? 

I  can  ansfwer  the  first  pert  of  that 
question:  the  American  taxpayer  will 
have  to  dig  himself  out.  When  he  does 
this  is  up  to  us  who  represent  the  tax- 
payers. 

But  until  that  Ume,  our  debt  games- 
manship is  producing  another  form  of 
taxation — inflation.  This  is  the  cruelest 
tax  of  all  because  It  erodes  the  entire 
economy. 

It  Is  cruel  because  it  is  an  Insidious 
fiscal  disease  that  saps  the  strength  of 
our  Nation's  economic  body. 

If  that  body  gets  much  more  of  a  fever 
or  loses  much  more  of  its  strength,  all  the 
fiscal  Juggling  and  debt  wizardry  will  not 
be  able  to  cure  It 

If  anyone  doubts  that  we  have  the 
disease,  let  them  diagnose  our  inflation 
0*  today.  Inflation  may  well  be  the 
piper's  pay  for  the  tune  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

I  believe  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Wll- 
Mam  D.  Pardridge  which  appeared  in  the 
Dally  TTmes.  Salisbury.  Md..  on  April  11. 
^^.  addresses  itself  squarely  to  this 
problem. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  Mr. 
Pardrldge's  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Economic  iNTQtrmES 
(By  Wmiftm  D.  Partridge) 
(BDiToa's  Notf:   The  author  of  the  foUow- 
Ing  article  La  a  former  editor  of  the  Washing- 
Ington  publication.  Air  Affairs,  and  a  Chicago 
University  gn.idur\re  student  who   has  writ- 
ten a  series  on  what  he  calls  the  "Economic 
InequUlM"^  .America  today  ) 
Money  does  grow  on  trees. 
But  real   goxls  and  services  do  not.     Yet 
the  two  equal  each  other  In  buvlug  and  sell- 
ing. 

The  amount  on  money  hand,  the  deficit 
spending  of  Big  Government,  current  busi- 
ness loans,  and  all  the  wonderful,  easy  con- 
sumer credit  equal  the  "value"  of  the  Bum 
of  the  Nation '.s  real  goods  and  ser.lces  today, 
tomorrow,  or  the  ne.xt  day. 

It's  that  next  day  that  hurts — when  your 
loans  come  due. 

But  It  only  hurts  the  Individual  citizen. 
Government  borrowings  don't  seem  to  mat- 
ter, for  the  next  day  or  year  they  are  Just 
thrown  Into  a  trash  can  called  the  National 
Debt. 

The  dollar  can  remain  stable  only  If  the 
current  amount  of  concrete  goods  and  needed 
services  keeps  pace  with  the  increased  money 
that  Washington  banks,  and  loan  companies 
say  does  gT'.)w  on  tree^. 

Prosperity  peddlers  In  Washington  and 
throughout  the  whole  country  either  dont 
know,  or  they  are  crooks  and  won't  tell  you. 
that  the  pxrlces  of  total  goods  and  services 
are  related  to  the  amount  of  money  and 
credit  that  are  Issued  to  buy  them.  The 
more  issued,  the  higher  the  prices. 

Now,  If  we  use  easy  money  and  credit  to 
raid  the  national  inventory  of  goods  and 
services — without  replacing  what  we  take 
out — then  what  la  left  In  the  national  In- 
ventory must  go  up  In  price  In  order  to  equal 
all  the  financial  free-loading  we  are  told  is 
ours. 

The  financial  mumbo-jumbo  coming  out 
of  Washington  la  so  spooky  that  we  look  the 
other  way  and  tell  ourselves  that  of  course 
we  are  rich. 

The  17.8.  Just  shipped  more  than  200  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  commodities — real 
goods,  not  money — Into  South  Vietnam  to 
fight  Inflation  In  that  little  paradise  of 
democracy. 

Tell  us,  Uncle  Sam,  Just  who  is  going  to 
»hlp  a  thoxisand  times  that  much  real  goods 
into  the  American  economy  to  fight  our  own 
Inflation? 

Nobody.  Mister,  and  you  know  it. 
Monetary  law  could  help  force  us  back  Into 
something  resembling  Economic  Equity,  a 
concept  unknown  to  the  Keyneslan  minds 
that  comprise  the  Presidents  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

Monetary  law  could  help  do  this— but  not 
If  It's  beaten  to  the  draw  by  some  gun.>;ling- 
ers  who  think  In  terms  of  wage-price  con- 
trols, profit  ceilings,  and  general  regimenta- 
tion. 

The  cold,  sober  figures  on  consumer  prices 
coming  out  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics tell  the  story  of  an  Imbalance  be- 
tween money-credit  stock  and  the  stock  of 
goods  and  services. 

One  dollar's  worth  of  good.s  and  services  In 
1939  cost  Just  one  dollar,  but  according  to 
the  BLS,  It  C06t  $1.30  at  war's  end  in  1945. 
It  cost  $1  93  In  1954  when  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference "settled"  Vietnam 

The  same  one  dollar's  worth  In  1939  coet 
•2.13  In  1960.  and  that  dollar  bundle  coet 
more  than  »2.25  In  1966  when  we  were  told 
we  were  rich  enough  to  crocs  the  world  to 
rlak  an  Asiatic  land  war  with  four  times  as 
many  Chinese  as  there  are  Americans. 

We're  rich  In  paper  money,  but  we're  poor 
in  concrete  goods. 
This  la  the  "scissors  argument  "     We  cut 


»11  our  paper  money  in  two  so  that  we  are 
twice  aa  rich.  In  the  West  as  well  as  In  the 
East,   paper  profits  make  paper  tigers. 

Prices  also  have  risen  in  a  hidden  un- 
counted way  because  of  a  decrease  In  quality 
of  both  goods  and  services.  The  same  weight 
of  cheaper  Ingredients  sells  in  the  store  for 
more  than  the  old  price  of  high-grade  in- 
puts. 

It  Is  a  shell-game  operation  not  reflected 
In  government  statistics.  And  now  service 
workers  also  do  it  as  a  way  of  life. 

Monetary  law  is  relentless  when  pushed  to 
the  extren  PS  we  conveniently  Ignore.  It 
must  either  kill,  as  it  did  in  1929,  or  be  killed 
Itself.  And  Big  Government  Is  heavily 
armed. 

In  the  face  of  foreign  nuclear  threats,  la- 
bor's wages  and  management's  profits  will  be 
the  first  to  get  the  axe.  The  phrase  "con- 
sumer choice"  will  become  a  mockery. 

No  honest,  competent  economist  can  deny 
this. 
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OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Diego  County  schools  recently  con- 
ducted their  1966  Constitution  Essay 
Contest  which  was  sponsored  by  the  La 
Jolla  unit  of  Pro-America,  This  organi- 
zation is  known  in  our  community  for 
their  sincere  and  successful  effort  in 
stimulating  and  rekindling  the  Interest 
of  both  young  and  old  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, 

The  first  place  winner  of  the  1966  Es- 
say Contest  was  Pattl  Ruth,  a  12th  gi-ade 
student  at  Morse  High  School  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.    Her  excellent  essay  is  en- 
titled  "Constitutional   Responsibility  in 
Government,"  and  the  text  follows: 
CoNSTiTtmoNAi.  Responsibility  in 
Government 
(First   place  winner:    Parti   Ruth,   grade    12. 
student  at  Morse  High  School,  San  Diego) 
Sir  William  Beveredge  has  said,  "The  ob- 
ject of  government  in   peace  and  In  war  U 
not  the  glory  of  rulers  or  of  races,  but  the 
happiness  of  the  common  man."    This  "com- 
mon man"  has  recognized  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a  securely  eetabllshed,  smooth  work- 
ing system  of  government  whose  fundamen- 
tal aim  la  the  preservation  of  his  Inherent 
rights.     The  framers  of  our  American  Con- 
stitution profKjsed  a  system  of  government 
with  the  ability  to  adjiust  to  an  ever  grow- 
ing   society    •without    tnunpling    individual  . 
rightii  under  the  foot  of  progress.    The  fun- 
damenUl    natvire    of    the   provisions   of   our 
C'^ristitutlon   account   for   this    adaptability 
and    subject   It   to   constant   Interpretation, 
but  certain  basic  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities of  our  government  remain. 

The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention  of  1787  knew  that  political  liberty 
oonslsta  of  limitations  upon  the  authority 
of  government.  A  doctrine  of  three  dU- 
tlnct,  counterbalancing  branches  waa  there- 
fore written  into  our  Constitution:  An  ex- 
ecutive branch,  a  leglslaUve  branch,  and  a 
Judicial  branch.  But  separation  of  power 
was  not  enough.  Power  can  he  contained 
only  by  power,  eo  they  sought  to  create  a 


balance  of  forces,  each  of  which  would  hold 
the  other  In  check.  Irresponsible  power  ia 
virtually  unknown  In  our  system  because 
of  this  uxdque  relationship  of  one  branch  to 
another.  Congrese,  for  example,  ha«  the 
power  to  enact  all  legislation,  but  all  meas- 
lu-es  are  subject  to  the  presidential  veto. 
The  president  has  wide  appointive  powers, 
but  all  .appointments  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives alone  can  impeach  executives  and 
Judges,  but  the  Senate  tries  impeachment*. 
The  Judicial  branch  haa  obtained  the  power 
to  declare  laws  passed  by  Congress,  or  by 
individual  States,  unconstitutional.  AU  of 
these  powers  of  checks  and  balances  are  a 
vital   responsibility   of  our  government. 

The  executive  powers  and  duties  aa  set 
forth  in  Article  II,  Section  2  and  3,  of  the 
Constitution  provide  that  the  president  shall 
be  commander-Ln-chlef  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  the  state  militia  if  they  are 
called  Into  actual  service  for  the  United 
States.  He  may  require.  In  writing,  the 
opinion  of  the  principal  officer  In  each  execu- 
tive department  (a  power  from  which  the 
cabinet  evolved),  and  haa  extensive  ap- 
pointive powers.  (Federal  Judges,  ambasaa- 
dors,  department  heada.  etc.).  It  la  his 
duty  to  see  that  all  laws  passed  by  Congress 
are  properly  enacted. 

The  legislative  branch  of  our  government, 
which  oonslsta  of  a  Senate  and  &  House 
ot  Representatives,  has  certain  delegated 
powers  found  In  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clauses 
1-17,  and  certain  Implied  powers  as  Indi- 
cated in  Clause  18.  The  legislative  branch 
retains  these  powers  and  no  others.  Among 
these  responsibilities  axe  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  regulate  commerce,  establish 
po6t-offloes,  declare  war,  raise  and  support 
armies  and  a  navy,  and  several  others.  The 
"elastic  clause"  which  lets  Congress  pass  aU 
laws  "necessary  and  proper"  for  carrying 
Into  execution  the  enumerated  powers  haa 
been  grossly  stretched  In  recent  years  to 
greaUy  expand  the  power  of  the  Federal 
government  In  this  Increasingly  complex 
society. 

The  Artlcles-of-Confederation  made  no 
provision  for  an  independent  Judiciary,  an 
omission  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Articles'  major  weaknesses.  The  framers  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  were  careful  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Supreme  Court  and  to  authorize 
Congress  to  establish  such  other  oourta  as 
should  be  deemed  necessary.  The  Supreme 
Court  haa  original  Jurisdiction  In  "aU  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  those  In  which  a  State  shall 
be  a  party.-  In  aU  other  matters,  such  aa 
the  precedent  of  Judicial  review  set  In  1803 
by  the  Marbury  v.  Madison  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  haa  appellate  Jurisdiction.  This  power 
of  Judicial  review  to  decide  the  constitution- 
ality of  legislative  acts  Is  considered  the  most 
dlatlnctlve  feature  of  our  constitutional 
system. 

The  constitutional  responsibility  of  our 
government  lies  not  only  in  Its  positive 
powers,  but  also  in  Ita  obligation  not  to 
enact  certain  laws.  An  example  of  thla 
would  be  the  Inability  of  the  government  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  encroach 
upon  State  rights,  or  to  pass  measures  which 
would  Infringe  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
people  aa  expressed  In  the  Bin  of  Rights. 

It  is  the  decided  responslbUity  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  uphold  the  ConstltuUon  and  the 
laws  made  under  Ita  provisions.  Only  by 
adhering  to  the  fundamentals  of  democracy 
aa  set  forth  In  thla  document  can  we  hope  to 
nrtaln  the  quaUty  of  government  which  w* 
l»ave  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  to  preserve  our 
individual  Ubertles  in  this  ever  growing  and 
complex  society. 


Public  Law  480  Has  Reduced  Wheat 
Surplnses 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 


or    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9, 1966 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law 
480,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
food-for-peace  program,  has  had  a  dra- 
matic effect  upon  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Public  Law  480  was  en- 
acted in  1954  and  will  be  extended  and 
expanded  by  this  Congress  as  the  Food 
for  Freedom  Act. 

There  has  been  much  speculation 
concerning  recent  reduction  in  wheat 
surpluses;  and.  therefore,  an  excellent 
article  by  Roderic  Tumbull.  agricultural 
editor  for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  which 
appeared  in  that  paper  on  May  15.  1966. 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  who  read  the 
Record.  While  Public  Law  480  has  been 
a  potent  force  In  eliminating  surpluses, 
it  is  hoped  that  in  the  years  ahead,  un- 
der the  new  and  expanded  food -for- free- 
dom proposal,  our  dollar  sales  will  in- 
crease proportionately  with  the  increase 
in  overall  exports. 
The  article  foUows : 

Gifts  Hixp  Melt  US.  Wheat  Pile 
The  combination  of  the  forthcoming  boost 
In  the  wheat  allotment,  heavy  foreign  de- 
mand and  a  smaller  surplus  pile  might  well 
suggest  that  this  country  has  found  the  so- 
lution to  Its  wheat  problem. 

Maybe  it  has.  If  fuU  credit  Is  given  our 
aid  programs.  In  other  words,  to  put  It 
bluntly,  we  can  get  rid  of  surpluses  li  we 
give  them  away. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  good  time,  while  the  en- 
thusiasm is  high  over  the  allotment  Increase 
for  next  year,  to  take  a  sober  look  at  how 
thU  country  was  able  to  cut  that  surplus 
pile  down.  This  observation  should  not  de- 
tract from  our  aid  program  as  such,  which 
we  assume  haa  been  regarded  aa  a  good 
program  and  which  will  be  carried  on  in 
some  way  into  the  future. 

Certainly  the  assumption  la  that  export! 
will  continue  heavy  next  year  to  the  needy 
natlona.  Also,  the  administration  Is  at- 
tempting to  work  the  program  around  so 
that  thla  country  eventuaUy  wlU  get  more 
dollars  for  Its  exported  grain. 

Ken  Kendrlck,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
whose  ofBce  Is  in  Washington,  recently  in 
his  weekly  report  to  members  made  these 
comments; 

■In  recent  years  we  have  averaged  export- 
ing 700  million  bushels  of  wheat.  The  rec- 
ord was  set  in  1963  with  859  mlUlon  bushels 
exported.  It  now  appears  thla  record  may 
be  beaten  In  1966,  Exporta  may  go  aa  high 
aa  875  million  bushels  by  July  i. 

"Ho-w  far  have  we  traveled?  We  hav« 
maintained  for  yean  that  to  solve  the  sur- 
plus piroblem  reqiUrea  a  3-prang«d  attack- 
reduce  acres  and  Increase  markets.  TblM 
combination  haa  paid  off.  Now.  w«  begin  a 
relaxation  of  acreage  aUotmenta.  a  day  farm- 
era  have  looked  forward  for  a  long,  long  Uxa^. 
".  .  .  Ferw  farmcn  reallae  today  amt  from 
l»a»  throogb  IM^  »  p«rtod  c*  16  TMn.  oar 
«porti  of  wheat  avcncMl  only  ab  mUUon 
bushels  annuaUy.  That  In  eight  at  tbom 
years  our  wheat  ezporta  ww*  !«■•  than  60 
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million  bushels.  Our  all-time  low  was  In 
1935,  7  million  bushels  exported.  Our  low 
production  of  wheat  came  in  1934  only  526 
million  bushels. 

"Did  you  know  that  the  U.S.  was  able  to 
produce  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat  or  more 
only  once  prior  to  1944  ...  in  1916  we  pro- 
duced 1  billion  bushels.  Since  1944  we  ha\-e 
failed  to  produce  1  billion  bushela  In  only 
four  years  and  In  each  of  theee  year^  produc- 
tion was  In  excess  of  900  mlUlon  bushels. 

•Sometimes  it  Is  hard  to  reaUze  how  far 
we  have  traveled  until  we  lo<Mc  back  at  where 
we  were  when  we  started.  Yes,  sir,  some  may 
want  those  good  old  days,  but  I  don't  Talk 
about  low  production  and  free  market  prices 
they  almost  aime  together  In  those  good  old 
days.  6>-'^~  "'" 

During  Worid  War  U  and  the  years  Im- 
mediately after,  conditions  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket were  not  normal.  So  lefs  make  com- 
parisons starting  in  1952  down  to  the  present 
time. 

To  begin  with,  the  domestic  disappearance 
of  wheat,  including  that  used  for  food,  seed 
m  Industry  and  the  amount  used  for  feed 

!^^o°  ^^^  '*™  '^^  ^  commercial  feeds. 
In  1953  waa  660.7  mllUon  bushels.  Gradually 
down  through  the  yean,  this  total  decreased 
imtil  It  reached  560.8  mllUon  bushels  In  1963 
Then  with  lower  price  supports,  the  amount 
of  wheat  fed  to  Uveetock  Jumped  to  an  esti- 
mated 100  million  busheU  In  1966  and  total 
domestic  disappearance  came  to  687  mllUon 
bushels. 

Even  at  that  domestic  disappearance  oif 
wheat  was  only  26.3  million  bushela  more  in 
1965  than  in  1952— and  1906  was  by  far  the 
best  year  for  domestic  use  In  the  13  years 

Th9  big  increase  experienced  In  the  mar- 
keting of  wheat  haa  been  In  exports 

All  the  figures  used  in  these  commeuU 
come  from  Department  of  Agriculture  data. 

The  following  flgurea  show  the  total 
bushela  ia  mllllona  of  wheat  expected  for 
each  year  from  1952  down  to  the  present 
and  the  amount  of  that  total  sold  for  dollars. 
The  remainder  went  under  various  aid  nro- 
grams.  ^ 

[In  mlllloas  of  bashels] 


Year 

Erport 
total 

Dollar 
talcs 

1952... 

317.8 
217.0 
274.4 
34fi  3 
MB.  6 
402  g 
443.3 
510.1 

eei.g 

719.0 
642  3 
S,"*  2 
728.0 

- 

IB.S3 

288  2 

ISM... 

— 

116.4 

iK^S 

m.vi             " 

XO!,  8 

Wu 

174.4 

19,W  . 

19.W 

140  3 

1960 

13fi.  a 

1961 

204.2 

19C2 

228  8 

1963 

l.'i.t  3 

1964... 

1 

162  0 

Exports  for  1966  (July  1.  1966->June  80 
1966)  now  are  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  850  mUUon  bushels  with 
a  possibility  that  they  may  be  somewhat 
higher.  Out  of  that  total,  the  VB.  probably 
will  get  dollars  for  from  225  million  to  250 
million-bushels. 

The  big  dollar  return  In  1963  was  largely 
the  result  of  the  huge  sales  that  year  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  other  than  that  year  the 
dollar  export  sales  have  not  been  higher  than 
they  were  In  1952. 

The  biggest  crop  waa  In  1958  when-the  har- 
vest waa  1,457,400,000  bushels,  but  the  year 
before  It  waa  only  965,700.000  bushela  and  In 
1959  It  waa  1.121.100.000. 

We  had  production  controls  In  the  I960a 
and  they  vere  continued  In  the  1960b  with 
the  aUotmMiU  made  amaUer.  Still,  atartlnc 
with  I960,  wheat  harresta  the  last  six  yeara 
have  seen  a  naUonal  average  of  around  l.30e- 
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230.000  buabel«.  So  we  haven't  exactly  gone 
out  at  the  wheat  production  business.  Pre- 
sumably, of  course,  the  totals  would  have 
been  even  larger  without  the  acreage  cuts. 

It  would  aeem  obvious,  however,  that  our 
wheat  surplus  pile  haa  been  cut  down  not  so 
much  by  a  reduction  In  production  as  an  In- 
crease in  ua©  erf  wheat — and  the  big  increase 
In  use  has  been  In  exports.  The  big  increase 
In  exports  has  been  under  the  aid  programs. 
particularly  PubUc  Law  480. 

If  b«M:k  in  the  19306  this  country  had  ex- 
ported as  much  wheat  as  it  wlU  in  the  1965- 
M  marketing  \inder  the  aid  programs,  there 
would  have  been  years  when  we  would  have 
bad  no  wheat  to  eat  here.  What  would  the 
price  have  been  then? 

These  comments  are  not  designed  to  praise 
the  PXj.  480  program,  nor  against  the  farm 
program.  They  do  suggest  a  careful  lock 
at  Just  how  the  surplus  pile  was  reduced — 
from  a  peak  of  1.411.300,000  bushels  on  July 
1,  1061,  to  an  estimated  600  million  bushels 
July  1, 196«. 

The  flgures  certainly  suggest  that  P.L.  480 
baa  been  the  potent  force.  Maybe  due  credit 
also  ahould  be  given  the  drought  this  year 
In  India.  The  export  momentum  has  been 
bunding  up  since  the  PX.  480  law  was  en- 
acted In  1954.  Actually,  the  480  sales  have 
helped  to  develop  later  dollars  sales  as  cotm- 
trtee — Japan  Is  an  example — got  on  their  feet 
with  V&.  aid  and  then  were  able  to  enter 
the  regular  market  for  grain. 

The  program  has  been  effective,  but  costly. 
Ko  other  nation  has  been  as  generous  with 
Its  food  eruppliea.  We  would  assume  that  It 
has  had  the  approval  of  the  nation  because 
the  law  has  been  continued  from  time  to 
time  and  apparently  will  be  given  new  life 
this  year  for  two  years.  However,  some  au- 
thorities are  worrying  whether  the  nations 
to  which  we  have  given  the  "crutch"  of  food 
aid  year  after  year  ever  will  manage  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 
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SnMksouaii  lutitution  Receives  Bast  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
■bnple  ceremony  recently  at  the  Smlth- 
aonlan  Instltatlon.  which  coincided  ap- 
propriately with  the  observance  this  year 
of  the  centennial  of  the  discovery  of 
CSirlstian  Science,  officials  of  the  VS. 
GoTeminent  accepted  a  privately  do- 
nated flit  of  a  bust  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy, 
discoverer  and  founder  of  Christian 
Science. 

The  bust  was  presented  to  the  Smith - 
•cmlan  Institution  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Thompeon  Hill  who.  together  with  her 
late  husband,  Calvin  C.  Hill,  acquired  this 
famous  likeness  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  It  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people.  In  rec- 
ognition of  Mrs.  Eddy's  life  and  great 
religious  discovery. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  bust  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  was  done  In  1889.  and  was 
aculptored  from  life  by  the  celebrated 
American  sculptress,  Mrs.  Leulla  Vamey 
Serrao,  when  Mrs.  Eddy  was  living  at  385 
Commonwealth  .Avenue  In  Boston,  Mass. 
The  sculptress  set  up  her  studio  In  a  room 


next  door  where  for  1  or  2  hours  every 
day  except  Sunday  for  3  weeks  Mrs.  Eddy 
sat  for  the  modeling.  It  Is  further  re- 
ported that  during  these  sittings  Mrs. 
Serrao  was  healed  of  a  lonsr-exi.sting  con- 
dition of  Impaired  eyesight. 

In  addition  to  the  donor,  Mrs.  Hill,  and 
Mr.  Clayton  Bion  Craig,  member  of  the 
Christian  Science  board  of  directors, 
other  prominent  gnesis  at  the  presenta- 
tion were  Mr.  Charles  Nagel.  director  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  Dr. 
Leonard  Carmlchael,  former  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian. 

This  presentation  ceremony  also  af- 
forded recognition  to  Mrs.  Serrao,  who 
produced  busts  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Mark  Twain,  and  other  prominent  public 
figures  of  that  era. 


Tlje  Urban  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OF  RE\L\RKS 

OP 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR_ 

OP   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESEN-T.-VTIVES 

Thursday.  June  9, 1966 

Mr.  M.^cGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
gressman F.  BR.^nFORD  Morse,  a  member 
of  the  House  Republican  task  force  on 
urban-suburban  affairs,  gave  the  key- 
note address  on  April  15  before  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Intercollegiate  Conference  on  "The  Ur- 
ban Challenge." 

Mr.  Morse's  address  Is  a  significant 
statement  on  the  conference  topic;  It 
should  be  read  by  a  wide  audience. 
Congressman  Morse  is  an  articulate 
authority  on  the  urban  question  so  vital- 
ly Important  today,  and  his  address 
deals  effectively  with  the  proper  juris- 
diction and  structure  of  government  to 
cope  with  America's  growing  urban 
problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  his  address  In 
the  Record: 

Keynote  Adokess  or  Congressman  F.  Brad- 
ford   Morse.    Republican,    of    Massachu- 
setts. Before  the  MIT.  Intercollkgiatb 
Conference  on  "The  Urban   Challenge" 
The  speakers  you  have  had  before  you  for 
the  past  two  daj-s  represent  as  impressive  a 
line-up  of  experts  on  'The  Urban  Challenge" 
as  I  have  ever  seen.     A  glance  at  the  pro- 
gram Indicates  that  they  have  provided  you 
with    an   almost   complete    news   story;    the 
who.  what,  where,  when,  and  why  of  urban 
problems.    I  am  afraid  that  the  difficult  task. 
of  the  politician  Is  to  help  with  the  how. 

How  much  we  organize  our  government  to 
effect  the  kinds  of  programs  we  need  to  cope 
with  the  Immense  problems  of  urban  life? 

The  who  of  this  story  are  the  70  per  cent 
of  the  American  people  who  now  live  In 
urban  areas  and  the  315  million  people  who 
live  here  In  the  Ea.sten  Megalopolis.  The 
u-hat  Is  the  substance  of  our  urban  prob- 
lems: housing,  transportation,  pollution, 
crime,  education,  employment,  poverty  and 
health.  The  u-here  Is  the  three  major  urban 
belts:  the  megalopolis  that  reaches  from 
Portland.  Maine  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  the 
middle  urban  belt  that  centers  along  the 
Mlsslsalppl  River,  and  the  cities  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.     The  when  Is  yesterday.     We  are 


already  far  behind  our  needs.  The  wfiy  Is 
obvious  to  each  of  you  who  has  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  past  few  days.  InacUon  Is 
simply  not  a  viable  alternative  to  vigorous 
and  Imaginative  action  for  our  cities. 

It  Is  the  how  that  is  the  special  responsi- 
bility of  the  politician.     Whether  we  serve 
In  Congress  or  Uie  State  House,  we  need  the 
advice    of    architects,      educators,   planners 
builders  and  scientists.     But  we  are  the  ones 
who  must  bear  ultimate  political  responsi- 
bility.    And  the  how  of  our  urban  story  Is 
essentially  a  political  problem. 
"  Even  if  we  knew  what  programs  and  tech- 
niques   could    solve    our    urban    problems 
there  Is  serious  doubt  that  we  are  prepared 
as  a  government,  to  organize  and  Implement 
them. 

It  has  become  a  truism  to  say  that  urban 
problems  do  not  respect  state  boundaries 
Inevitably  there  Is  a  federal  role  In  this  area 
that  cannot  be  ovei  looked.  The  question 
remains  whether  the  federal  government- 
through  Us  executive  or  legislative  branches 
—is  properly  equipped  to  play  this  role 
There  Is  also  the  related  question  regarding 
the  adequacy  of  our  concepts  of  government 
to  which  I  hope  to  turn  In  a  few  moments 

In  my  Judgment,  federal  government  par- 
ticipation in  efforts  to  meet  the  urban  chal- 
lenge Is  deficient  In  coordination  and  In  ef- 
ficiency. Last  year  when  the  Congress  con- 
sidered the  Administration  proposal  for  a 
new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  we  were  told  that 
this  new  body  would  coordinate  the  entire 
federal  urban  establishment.  This  Just 
wasn't  so.  When  we  analyzed  what  the  new 
Department  would  do,  we  found  that  it 
would  do  little  more  than  elevate  to  Cabinet 
status,  the  old  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  with  Its  constltutent  agencies  deal- 
ing with  pubUc  housing,  urban  renewal  and 
community  facilities.  It  would  not  touch 
the  more  than  60  other  federal  programs 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  urban  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  the  new  Department  would 
not  even  Incorporate  two  of  the  agencies 
which  administer  more  than  half  of  the  fed- 
eral housing  programs — the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  B;uik 
Board. 

As  an  alternative,  a  number  of  minority 
Members  of  Congress  proposed  an  Office  of 
Community  Development  in  the  ExecuUve 
Office  of  the  President  that  could  provide 
true  one-stop  service  for  state  and  local  of- 
ficials interested  In  bringing  their  commu- 
nities Into  the  federal  programs.  This  pro-  ^ 
posal  was  the  subject  to  a  motion  to  substi- 
tute the  Executive  Office  for  tlje  new  De- 
partment. The  motion  failed  but  the  wis- 
dom of  this  position  has.  I  think,  already 
been  demonstrated.  A  few  of  the  programs 
over  which  the  new  Department  has  no  Ju- 
risdiction Include  the  federal  highway  pro- 
gram, the  food  stamp  program  and  airport 
planning.  This  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
new  agency  does  govern  the  mass  transit 
program,  that  the  food  stamp  program  Is  of 
principal  benefit  to  urban  residents  and  that 
need  for  a  coordinated  approach  to  all  forms 
of  urban  transportation  is  vital.  There  is 
still  no  means  to  coordinate  such  programs 
as  education,  public  health  and  welfare  and 
civil  rights,  all  of  which  have  direct  bearing 
on  the  the  conditions  of  urban  life. 

The  Administration  itself  has  acknowl- 
edged the  Inadequacy  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment. It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  established  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  be  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Conunerce,  not  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, but  to  the  Department  of  Justice! 

The  essential  point  we  tried  to  make  last 
year  is  simply  that  our  urban  problems  are 
too  big,  too  complex  and  too  varied  to  be 
encompassed  within  a  single  Department, 
Therefore,  we  need  a  coordinating  body  to 
do  this  Job.  to  ease  the  way  for  community 
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officials  In  search  of  Information  and  to  be 
sure  that  we  are  not  working  at  croas  pur- 
poses. We  stlU  need  an  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Development. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  and  every  Sen- 
ator has  seen  the  problems  faced  by  oom- 
munitiee  In   their   efforts   to  deal  with   the 
federal  government.    Not  only  must  an  offi- 
cial go  from  the  Department  to  Department 
In  search  of  information,  but  he  must  also 
frequently  go  from  biu-eau  to  biu-eau  within 
those  departments.     The  agencies  do   Uttle 
to  ease  the   burdens  of  these  local  officials. 
Recently,   my   office    collected   the   Informa- 
tion and  application  forms  needed  by  urban 
officials  to  apply  for  federal  grants  or  loans. 
The  size  of  the  pile  Is  staggering.    The  com- 
munity applying  for  a  senior  clUzens  hous- 
ing project,  for  exajnple.  must  wade  its  way 
through  a  fact  sheet  on  the  program,  the 
regulations  governing  its  administration,  an 
explanation  of  the  form  that  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  assure  compliance  with  the  regula- 
Oonfl.  the  assurance  of  compliance  form,  an- 
other explanation  of  the  form  for  the  lo€m, 
and   the    loan    form   Itself,    a   pamphlet   on 
guides    for    project   design,   a   supplemental 
Information   sheet.    Information    on    fallout 
shelter  requirements.  InstrucUons  on  how  to 
apply   for   organizational    and    development 
expensee,  and  model  forms  of  Incorporation 
and  bylaws.     Then  we  come  to  the  supple- 
mental forms:  the  statement  of  housing  de- 
mand, the  official  certification  of  authority, 
the  statement  of  commtuaity  Interest,  proj- 
ect  characteristics    data,    engineering   data, 
site  data,  financial  data,  legal  data — all  this 
for  a  single  program!     We  also  found  that 
the  manuals  and  materials  needed  by  a  com- 
munlty   to   file   an    appUcatlon   for  a   Head 
Start  program  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity    weighed    6i^     poimdal     Pur- 
thermore  the  econcwnlc  data  reqiUred  Is  not' 
systematic  or  xinlform.    Similar  but  related 
calculations    must    be   performed    over   and 
over  again. 

But  If  the  Executive  Branch  has  faUed  in 
Its  responsibilities  for  coordination,  the  Con- 
gress has  done  Uttle  better.    At  the  present 
time,  there  are  no  lees  than  eight  standing 
cammltteee  of  the  House  of  Representative* 
with  Jurisdiction  over  tirban  programa.    The 
Committees    on    Agriculture,    Banking    and 
Currency,  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  Educa- 
tion   and    Labor,    Government    Operations, 
Judiciary,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  PubUc  Ww-ks  all  have  significant  areas 
of  Jurisdiction  over  urban  problems.    Given 
this  wide  dispersal  of  authority,  coordina- 
tion Is  practically  Impossible.     In  some  In- 
stances our  Commltteee  may  even  be  work- 
ing at  cpoea  purposes.     For  example,  while 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee  Is  considering 
legislation  to  buUd  more  highways  to  bring 
cars  into  the  central  dty,  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  may  be  working  on  mass 
transit  leglslatlcm  deelgned  to  keep  the  cars 

Water  pollution  U  another  example.  The 
Banking  and  Cxurency  Committee  has  Jurla- 
dlcUon  over  programs  funded  by  the  Com- 
munity Pacilitlea  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Mr  new  sewage  systems,  while  the  Publlo 
Works  Committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  water 
pollution  control  programs,  which  funds  the 
construction  of  water  treatment  faclUUes. 
The  relationship  between  these  two  urban 
functions  is  far  closer  In  fact  than  this  Jur- 
Wdlctional  arrangement  would  suggest.  The 
present  system  makes  It  Impossible  to  con- 
«der  the  interrelatlonshlpe  between  housing 
Md  educaUon,  between  transportation  and 
pollution,  or  between  highways  and  open 
•paces.  ^ 

The  wise  response  to  this  confused  sltuA- 
a«i  would  be  to  create  a  Committee  of  tha 
House  of  Representatlvee  on  Urban  Affairs. 
«nce  I  entered  the  House  In  1961, 1  have  been 
•ntroduclng  resoluUons  calling  for  a  select 
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or  standing  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs.  As 
federal  Involvement  In  urban  affairs  grows. 
so  doee  Interest  In  these  proposals  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  action  can  be  obtained  In  the 
relatively  near  future. 

The  value  of  such  a  committee  has  been 
demonstrated  clearly  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  a  Demonstration 
Cities  Act  that  would  encompass  such  pro- 
grams as  transportation,  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, welfare  and  economic  opportunity 
House  consideration  of  this  proposal  could  be 
much  more  meaningful  if  an  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  benefiting  from  the  expertise  of 
Members  from  the  eight  Committees  now 
charged  with  responsibility  in  this  field  could 
have  brought  their  mutual  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding to  the  consideration  of  tWs 
major  new  legislation.  Here,  it  seems  to  me 
Is  an  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  do  the 
coordinating  Job  the  AdnrUnlstration  is  not 
doing. 

The  point  of  this  discussion  of  administra- 
tive arrangements  Is  that  there  are  a  number 
of  Immediate  steps  that  can  be  taken  In  the 
short  rxm  to  smooth  the  relationships  be- 
tween urban  areas  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  the  long  nm,  however,  we  must 
look  beyond  the  easy  administrative  short- 
cuts to  a  whole  new  concept  of  government. 
Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  than  right  here 
m  MegalopoUs.  As  Professor  Jean  Gottman 
points  out  In  his  detailed  study,  the  concept 
comes  from  the  Alexandrian  phllospher  Phllo 
Judaeus  who  referred  to  "megalopoUs-  as  a 
great  city  of  Ideas  which  could  predetermine 
and  command  the  material  world.  We  have 
never  needed  ideas  so  badly. 

Any  consideration   of  the  government  of 
urbanization  comes  down  to  two  basic  ques- 
tions: what  is   to  be  the  JurisdlcUon   and 
structure  of  government?    Who  Is  to  govern? 
It  Is  clear  that  local  governments  are  hard 
pressed  to  cope  with  the  pressures  of  urbani- 
zation.   The   traditional   view  of   the   com- 
munity as  the  center  of  work  and  play    or 
public  and  private  Ufe  has  undergone  drastic 
revision.     No  longer  do  many  of  our  people 
Uve  and  work  in  the  same  place.    Our  sub- 
urbs have  been  the  site  of  a  tremendous  In- 
flux of  populaUon  bringing  with  It  demands 
for  services,  schools  and  recreational  faclU- 
tlea.    The  Industrial   base   that   could   help 
finance  these  needs  has  not  come  so  quickly. 
By  the  same  token,  the  Increase  In  commut- 
ing has  brought  a  greater  devotion  of  central 
city  land  to  parkhig  lots  and  garages  which 
generate  less  revenue  for  essential  city  serv- 
ices.   Even  when  industry  begins  to  follow 
the  flight  to  the  suburbs  the  revenue  balance 
cannot  be  righted. 

In  large  part  the  financial  crisis  of  both 
dty  and  suburb  results  from  the  reUance  of 
these  governmental  units  on  the  property 
tax  as  the  principal  source  of  revenue.  We 
have  already  noted  the  weakness  of  this  base 
We  should  also  note  that  In  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, for  example,  more  than  36%  of  the  land 
Is  exempt  from  property  taxation. 

We  also  see  local  governments  competing 
for  external  sources  of  revenue.  States  com- 
pete for  the  revenue  generated  by  residents 
whose  place  of  employment  Is  located  outside 
the  state.  Cities  compete  with  suburbs  and 
up-stote  areas  for  their  share  of  state  reve- 
nue. And  aU  of  this  takes  place  within  the 
framework  of  Increasing  federal  contribu- 
tions to  the  solution  of  urban  problems. 
Many  communities  have  found  that  the  fed- 
eral matching  grant  programs  restrict  their 
freedom  to  budget  because  they  feel  they 
must  earmark  available  funds  to  programs 
that  win  generate  federal  dollars  even  though 
other  more  pressing  needs  should  be  met 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  our 
cities  must  either  receive  considerably  more 
help  from  other  levels  of  government  or  be 
granted  power  to  raise  additional  revenue  on 
their  own. 

One  possible  source  of  assistance  immedi- 
ately oomes  to  mind.  As  the  Heller  Plan  for 
the  sharing  of  federal  revenue  with  the  stales 
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has  appeared  to  lose  favor  with  the  Admlnls- 
J.'"n.l°'^'  "  ^^  ^^'""*  support  in  Congress. 
With  a  number  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senator  jAvrrs  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  introduced  legislation  authorizing 
the  return  of  one  per  cent  of  federal  income 
tax  revenue  to  the  states.  The  funds,  which 
would  amount  to  about  $2.5  billion  in  the 
first  year,  could  be  used  for  a  broad  range 
of  health,  education  and  welfare  purposes 
These  might  include  pollution  control  men- 
tal health  and  retardation  prevention  and 
treatment,  expanded  programs  of  special  and 
supplementary  education— the  list  is  endless 
There  would  be  a  minimum  federal  control' 
funds  would  be  allocated  among  states  ac- 
cording to  a  careful  formula  reflecting  popu- 
lation and  need;  and  essential  direction  and 
execution  would  remain  at  the  local  level 
f  J^  "V  J';'dgnient,  this  approach  could  lessen 

flexibility  in  programming,  and  allow  the  al- 
location of  funds  more  prompUy  and  selec- 

We  are  undergoing  a  vast  revolution  In  the 
representative  character  of  our  state  govern- 
ments If  the  govemmenta  which  result 
from  this  revolution  more  accurately  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  their  people  and  if  they 
approach  their  task  with  freshness  and  vl- 

ii°min,  f  "^^  .'^  ^^'  ^^^^  to  develop  and 
administer  their  own  programs.  If  we  give 
these  strengthened  governments  better  tool, 
to  work  With,  the  benefits  for  metropoUtan 
development  become  even  more  evident. 

We   cannot  talk  about   local   government 
without  assessing  the  revolution  that  has  al- 
ready overtaken  it.     The  geographic  bound- 
aries and  historic  charters  that  once  created 
obvious  admlnlslrattve  divisions  are  no  long- 
er erf  central  Importance.     Rlvere.  beys  and 
mountains  are  no  longer  barrier*  to  com- 
munication, nor  does  their  presence  automa- 
tically create  a  community  of  lntere«»t      What 
are  some  of  the  factors  that  bind  communi- 
ties together?    Functional  Interests  have  al- 
ready been  the  foundation  for  hundreds  of 
new  governmental  units:  agencies  and  boards 
to  run  airports  and  ports,  to  administer  reser- 
voirs, to  build  hlghvmys  and  to  educate  chil- 
dren.    The  resident  of  Boston  is  governed 
not  only  by  the  city  government,  but  by  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  the  Metropoli- 
^  DUtrlct  Commission,  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority  and  a  plethora 
or  other  boards  and  commission.     It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  overlay  of  additional 
government  unlta  on  top  of  traditional  local 
government  Is  an  Incentive  or  a  barrier  to 
sensible  regional  development.     How  can  we 
combine  community  of  interest  with  ease  of 
adml  nlfftratton  ? 

It  Is  arguable,  for  example,  that  the  21 
towns  that  Include  portions  of  the  Route 
128  complex  within  Its  boundaries  Is  lees  able 
to  govern  that  area  than  some  sort  of  func- 
tional administrative  unit.  No  doubt  the 
574  firms  and  their  54.500  employees  have  a 
great  deal  In  common,  perhaps  more  so  than 
with  other  members  of  their  present  geo- 
graphic communities.  But  by  the  same 
token,  these  firms  and  individuals  share  but 
one  bsjsic  Interest.  There  are  others  which 
they  share  with  members  of  their  present 
communities,  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  It 
la  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  concept  of 
functional  government  breaks  down. 

We  must  seek  the  proper  mix  between  func- 
tional and  geographic  limits  in  the  aaslen- 
ment  of  responsibility  for  urban  government 
and    administration.     The    alternatives    for 
ocal  government  are  at  least  three.     The  first 
is  anexatlon.     A  city  can  simply  keep  acquir- 
ng  land  and  welding  it  Into  a  single  adiiln- 
strative  unit.     This  cannot  go  on  indefinite- 
ly however,  particularly  in  an  areas  as  large 
as  megalopolis,  where  appropriate  admlnis- 
crative  divisions  cross  state  boundaries 

The  second  alternative  Is  delegation  of 
governmental  power  to  specific  administra- 
tive umts.  This  approach  has  tremendous 
utility  as  we  have  seen  with  the  New  York 
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Port  Authority  and  the  MBTA,  but  It  presents 
•erloua  i>roblema  of  integration  with  other 
ftmctlon&I  and  adnUnlBtratlve  units. 

A  third  approach  la  the  development  of 
truly  metropoUtan  government.  Thla  ap- 
pears to  b«  working  aucceasfully  In  Dade 
Oxunty,  Florida  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  for  possible  application  elsewhere. 

Whatever  the  advantages  of  strong  cen- 
tral coordination.  I  think  that  our  experience 
over    the   peLst   three   decades   demonstrates 
that  the  problems  of  our  urban  society  are 
too  complex  and  too  Imminent  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  central  operation.     We  can  ease  the 
administrative  difficulties  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  techniques  of  modern  manage- 
ment   to   urban    problems.     The    genius    of 
systems   technology   Is   Its   ablUty   to   bring 
order  out  of  tremendous  numbers  of  diverse 
elements  and  factors — order  that  not  only 
stabilizes  but  creates  the  conditions  for  prog- 
ress as  well.     These  concepts,  developed  so 
brilliantly  right  here  In  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts, are  already  being  put  to  use  on  public 
protAecoB.     The    State    of    California    con- 
tracted with  four  aerospace  firms  for  studies 
on  crime,  transportation,  pollution  and  In- 
formation  control.     Computers   will    govern 
the  scheduling  and  repair  of  trains  In  the 
new  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  system  in  San 
Francisco.     Experiments  are  now  going  for- 
ward in  Toronto  and  Chicago  with  the  use 
of  computers  to   regulate   traffic.     There   Is 
enormous  room  for  greater  efforts  here.     It 
la  at  thla  point  that  our  technology  most  di- 
rectly confronts  the  urban  challenge. 

Implicit  In  everything  I  have  said  about 
strengthening  governmental  Institutions  be- 
low th«  national  level  is  the  essential  validity 
of  gOTcmment  close  to  the  people.  One  of 
tha  failures  ^  our  approach  to  urban  prob- 
lem* thua  far  B-the  inability  of  programs  of 
concrete  and  granite  to  transform  the  lives 
of  people.  This  failure  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  second  question  I  raised  a  few  minutes 
ago.     Who  is  to  govern  ? 

The  historic  ideal  of  the  town  meeting 
where  each  citizen  of  the  community  could 
sp«ak  his  piece  and  Influence  the  decisions 
ot  the  government  closest  to  him  la  simply 
not  feasible  in  a  city  of  millions.    What  we 
must  strive  for  is  a  system  of  metropolitan 
government  that  will  give  i>eople  the  sense  of 
participation  and  involvement  envisioned  by 
the  town  meeting.    This  wUl  not  be  achieved 
•Imply  by  establishing  quotas  of  representa- 
tion on  dty  boards  and  agencies  of  "the 
'poor"  or  any  other  category  of  citizen.    lam 
convinced  that  the  consistently  low  turnout 
In  elections  ccmducted  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  reflects  the  Inability  of 
the  citizens  Involved  to  believe   that  their 
repreaentatlon  would  really  make  any  dif- 
ference.    People    will    seek    redress    In    the 
streets  until  they  believe  they  can  find  it  in 
the  voting  booth.     One  of  my  former  col- 
lea^es  In  the  House  la  making  an  exciting 
attempt  to  restore  the  confidence  of  people 
In  government  in  New  York  City.     We  can 
only  wish  him  well  and  hope  that  his  exam- 
ple will  be  repeated  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 
In  dlsc\i8slng  with  you  some  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  urban  challenge  that  concern 
me  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  fear  I  have 
rmtaed  more  questions  than  I  have  answered. 
Those  of  us  who  must  operate  within  the 
confines  of  existing  geographic  and  adminis- 
trative di visions  look  to  those  of  you  with 
the  freshness   and   imagination   to   develop 
new  forms  of  government  suitable  to  the  age, 
yet  consistent  with  our  tested  principles. 

It  is  an  awesome  challenge,  but  one  from 
which  we  cannot  turn  away.  In  confront- 
ing It.  we  might  reflect  upon  our  history. 
Almost  two  hundred  years  ago  the  people  liv- 
ing on  the  AUantlc  Coast  of  this  continent 
came  together  to  govern  a  great  naUon;  it 
is  our  challenge  here  today  to  come  together 
to  develop  new  and  fresh  approaches  to  the 
government  of  great  cities. 


RepresentatiTe  Smith  of  New  Tork  Laadj 
Aattrafiaii  Ecoaomic  and  Military  As- 
sistance in  Vietnam 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

op    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  9.  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  Americans,  I  believe,  are  un- 
der the  impre,ssion  that  tiie  United 
State.s  i.s  'going  it  alone"  In  Vietnam; 
that  only  American  forces  are  strug- 
gling to  preserve  the  cause  of  freedom  In 
that  embattled  nation.  It  is  true  that 
our  fis:htin?  men,  representing  every 
branch  of  our  Armed  Forces,  are  shoul- 
dering the  greatest  part  of  the  burden  In 
growing  concern  the  fact  that,  for  the 
past  5  weeks,  the  number  of  American 
men  killed  In  action  in  Vietnam  have 
exceeded  the  number  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese war  dead. 

American  is  a  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion She  has  never  shirked  her  respon- 
sibihties  to  preserve  and  prote<;t  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democr-acy  when- 
ever and  wherever  slie  iias  been  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

There  are,  however,  other  nations, 
though  not  possessed  of  the  industrial 
and  military  might  of  the  United  States, 
who  feel  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to 
those  peoples  who  lack  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  human  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  economic  and  military 
assistance  being  provided  In  Vietnam  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

I  know  that  our  combat  imits  In  Viet- 
nam are  happy  to  have  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  courageous,  gallant 
and  experienced  Australian  troops.  It  Is 
good  to  know  that  some  of  our  friends 
around  the  world  understand  the  reasons 
for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Australia  is  a  nation  which  has  faced 
aggression.  Invasion  and  the  loss  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  before.  She  knows  the 
cost  of  peace,  and  she  is  willing  to  pay 
the  price  to  preserve  that  peace  both 
for  herself  and  her  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  1  edition  of  the 
Australian  News,  published  by  the  Aus- 
traMan  News  and  Information  Bureau, 
contains  a  very  Interesting  commentary 
by  the  Australian  Minister  of  External 
Affairs,  Mr.  Paul  Hasluck,  on  Australia's 
position  with  regard  to  Vietnam  and  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  I 
comniend  this  article  to  the  study  of  the 
members  of  the  House. 

The  following  are  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  Australian  News : 

AUST»ALIA>f  E-XTER-N-AI,  AFTAms  lIINtSTEK  SETS 
OUT  VIEW.S  ON  RELATIOK.SHIP  BETWEEN  VIET- 
NAM  PSJLICT   AND  SEATO   MEMBERSHIP 

The  Australian  Minister  for  External  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  Paul  Hasluck.  has  spoken  of  Aus- 
tralia's actions  In  Vietnam  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  South-East  Asia  Treaty 
Organization.  In  a  statement  released  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Hasluck  said  that  because  ques- 
tions continued  to  be  asked  on  this  subject 
ho  was  recapitulating  the  Government's  at- 
titude and  policy. 


The  Minister  said  that  when  the  SEATO 
Treaty  was  signed  in  1854,  Its  eight  members 
designated  for  the  purposes  of  Article  rv 
"the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the 
free  territory  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  'Vietnam. "  This  meant  that  each  party 
to  the  Treaty  recognized  that  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  by  armed  attack 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety  and 
each  agreed  that  it  would  In  that  event  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accordance 
■with  Its  constitutional  processes. 

"The  designation  also  meant  that,  if  It  was 
considered  that  South  Vietnam  was  threat- 
ened other  than  by  armed  attack,  the  parties 
would  consult  Immediately  in  order  to  agree 
on  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for 
the  common  defence,"  Mr.  Hasluck  said. 
"Article  IV  also  states  that  It  Is  understood 
that  no  action  on  the  territory  of  a  desig- 
nated State  should  be  taken  except  at  the 
invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment concerned.  The  objectives  of 
SEATO  are  those  which  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  steadily  pursuing  for  many 
years. 

"That  was  why,  12  years  ago,  we  worked 
hard  to  have  SEATO  created,  and  to  have 
South  Vietnam  designated  by  protocol.  It 
woiUd  be  wrong  to  &y  that  the  Australian 
Government  la  acting  today  in  Vietnam 
solely  because,  it  is  obliged  to  do  so  under 
SEATO.  Even  if  SEATO  did  not  exist.  Aus- 
tralia would  want  to  see  communist  aggres- 
sion deterred  and  resisted  In  the  region  of 
South  and  South-East  Asia. 

"SEATO  helps  to  deter  ajid  resist  aggres- 
sion. SEATO  Is  an  agreement  and  a  working 
pracUcal  arrangement  which  Australia  ad- 
heres to  and  observes  in  pursuit  of  our  own 
Interests  and  policies.  Our  acUons  in  SEATO 
are  In  pursuance  of  our  obligations  througn 
SEATO  but  are  nort  because  of  SEATO  alone. 
The  Treaty  does  not  ItseU  lay  down  the  de- 
tails of  action  to  be  taken  to  meet  a  threat 
or  an  act  of  aggression.  The  members  meet 
together  as  required  to  discuss  situations  and 
possible  courses  of  action. 

"Unanimity  of  all  SEATO  members  is  nec- 
essary for  the  designation  of  South  Vietnam 
by  protocol  and  this  was  agreed  unanlmouslv. 
But  unanimity  is  not  required  for  every  ac- 
tion by  each  member  State  In  playing  its 
part  in  SEATO.  Possible  action  by  SEATO 
members  is  not  Umited.  under  the  Treaty 
or  otherwise,  to  collective  action.  Obliga- 
tions under  the  Treaty  are  separate  as  well 
as  Joint,  and  members  have  to  make  their 
separate  Judgements. 

"In  the  absence  of  a  collective  decision— 
which  In  the  question  of  Vietnam  has  not 
been  sought — each  State  decides   for  ItseU 
what  It  will  do.    Australia  decided  Initially, 
in   1954.   to  contribute  to  the  stability  and 
development  of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  by 
economic    assistance.      Such   assistance    iias 
continued  ever  since.    Then,  as  Vletcong  in- 
eurrecUon,    sabotage,   and   terrorism   sought 
to  disrupt  the  administration  and  economy 
of   South    Vietnam   and    to   destroy   it.    the 
Australian  Government  gave  additional  and 
new  forms  of  assistance — for  example,  mili- 
tary advisers.    When  the  situaUon  worsened, 
with    more    blatant   and    large-scale    armed 
intervention     from     North     Vietnam      the 
Australian  Government  increased  Its  a^ist- 
ance  yet  further  and  pro'.ided  combat  forces. 
"The  form  of  our  response  to  the  threat  to 
South     Vietnam    was     not    determined    by 
SEATO.     It  was  for  Australia  to  decide  for 
Itself  the  nature  and  size  of  the  action  we 
took.    Other  coutrles,  more  remote  or  perhaps 
feeling   themselves  less   directly   threatened 
or  lees  able  to  assist  others,  might  have  taken 
a  different  view.    But  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment considered  that  the  slttiation  caUed  for 
assistance     to    the    Republic     erf    Vietnam 
against  aggression,  and  that  it  was  in  our 
national   Interest   and   within   our   national 
capacity  to  do  no  lees  than  we  are  doing 
n-^w    .... 


Jtme  9,  1966 


"Our  economic  aid,  and  our  mUltary  aid 
has  been  given  in  response  to  requests  froni 
the  Government  ot  Vietnam  The  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  was  Informed 
of  our  decision  to  give  military  assistance 
Australia  Is  not  the  only  member  of  SEATO 
giving  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  • 
the  United  States  of  America.  New  Zealand 
and  Thailand  are  doing  so.  The  Republic 
of  Korea,  which  Is  not  a  member  of  SEATO 
is  supplying  forces. 

"Many  other  countries  throughout  the 
world  are  providing  civil  assistance  The 
common  objecUves  are  to  deter  and  repel 
aggression  and  to  help  the  victim  of  aggr^- 
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I  am  very  proud  to  extend  best  wishes 
to  Uie  Oovemment  and  people  of  the 
Killipplnes  and  congratulate  them  on 
their  anniversary. 
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Still  a  Great  Big  Wonderful  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 


Salote   to   Republic   of  the    Philippines 
Independence  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9. 1966 
Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
12  the  people  of  the  PhiUppine  Republic 
will  celebrate  their  Independence  anni- 
versary.   I  am  proud  to  extend  my  con- 
^tulations  and  warm  felicitations  to 
ffla   E-icellency   Ferdinand   E.    Marcos 
Resident  of  the  Philippines;  and  to  His' 
ExceUency  Oscar  Ledesma,  the  Philip- 
pine Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
•The  RepubUc  has  always  been  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  me  because  since  it  was 
|ranted  its  freedom  from  the  United 
States  in  1946  the  Filipino  people  have 
upheld  the  faith  and  hope  that  we  In 
America  had  in  them.    They  have  also 

JZfn""*,  ^1  ^^  ^^^"^  ^  tested 
mends  of  the  American  people  The 
dedication  and  hard  work  and  sacrifice 
of  such  famous  Filipino  heroes  as  Emillo 
Agulnaldo,  Manuel  Luiz  Quezon.  Sergio 
^ena,  and  Ramon  Mag^ysay  have 
borne  fruit  in  a  thriving  and  prosperous 
PhlUppme  Republic. 

TT  ^'^L'^^  Spanish-American  War  the 
United  States  gained  control  over  the 
Philippines.    It  was  long  our  intention  to 
encourage  the  growth   of  truly  demo- 
waUc  institutions  and  popular  govem- 
f^"  J'?^-  ^^    territoiy.    The    people 
^ed  their  lesson  well,  and  on  July  4 
1846.  our  beloved  stars  and  stripes  were 
lowered  and  the  flag  of  the  independent 
^LS''^'"^  Philippine  Republic  was 
i,^^o     ^^.  RepubUc  now  recognizes 
June  12  as  its  independence  anniversary 
and  each  yearly  celebration  finds  the 
people  that  much  richer  and  fuller  In 
Slire  ^"^"'^^  of  directing  their  own 

America  and  the  Philippines  have  long 
enjoyed  warm  relations  and  those  ties 
have  drawn  even  closer  as  a  result  of 
fighting  together  against  the  Japanese 
JS"«  WorM  War  n  and  agaiiS  Se 
Communist  forces  In  Korea,  Stability 
Wi^.t'^.K^  southeast  Asia  depends 
r^^  Tw""®  ^'^^^^  °r  ^^  thereof 
nwstered  by  countries  Uke  the  PhiUp- 
Ptate.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
^pplnes.  entering  a  new  year  of  In- 
oependence,  will  continue  to  register  the 
•^Jjvement  and  progress  it  so  earnestly 


OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9, 1966 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
iqL  ,??w  ^^"y  American  of  June  2, 
1966.  with  reference  to  Hon.  James  A 
Farley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Exgort  Corp. : 

Still  a  Great  Big  Wonderful  World 

(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

r^^^fZ  ■^°''^— Big  Jim  Parley  was  78  years 

Old  this  week^  He  celebrated  It  with  his  usual 

h!;     .?  ^t^*"-     ^^""^  ^  ^^  birthday,  he 

^t  „,fn^1^J^  "^^"^^  ^'l  '0  luncheons 
at  many  of  which  he  was  principal  speaker 

He  also  traveled  60.000  mllee  by  land  eea. 
aJid  air.  visiting  20  countries.  Includln^^ 
^iropean  capitals,  all  Central  Amerlcan^pi- 
tals,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Mexico 
1 J^*  ^^  ^^  ^*  *^'"«  o^  e^ery  major 
if  ff*  „  w  K*n^e-wlthout  gULssesr-as  part 
of  his  habit  of  reading  at  lea«t  four  n^- 
papers  every  day. 

He  Is  6-feet  3-lnches  tall,  literally  In  the 

^H  Jf?"^  P,^'  ""^  ^^  205  poundfi  haven't 
varied  In  the  last  20  years. 

He  has  a  most  peculiar  walk,  one  of  very 
quick  and  very  short  steps.  His  towering 
figure  seems  to  scoot  tlyough  the  New  York 
wlnds^  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  inter- 

to  shake  his  hand.  Perhapa  no  man  since 
Daniel  Webster's  Boston  bL  «>  Xch  re! 
oelved  the  adulation  of  a  city 

Al^mitT,°»''Hlf ''^  ^^  ^^  ^P^^  accorded 
myTalLr  '^^^^^  bestowed  of  Jlm- 

th7^^"  }^  *°  astonishing  simplicity  about 
this  most  sophisticated  of  men.  He  sUU  has 
^  ^^  wbolesomenees  of  the  lanky  coun- 

^^  °  P^y^  ^^  ^"^  ^«^  the  town 
team  60  years  ago.  He  brought  this  same 
zest  to  politics.  ^^ 

>,  Ji"^  Dfmocratlc  Party  was  hU  team,  and 
ne  gave  It  all  he  had. 

y.J^fj''"^-  ^"^^  morning  till  six  at  night, 
rlt^  ^^""^  pitching  for  his  current  t^ 
Ooca-Cola  export.     He's  head  «f  it,   but  he 

^n^°n?° ;?'"'•  Se  calls  himself  a  salesman, 
and  sell  he  does.  ^^ 

^^tir.°"^^  ^  crowded  with  affectionate 
p-eetlngs  from  popee  to  presidents,  and  from 
maJl-carrlers  to  matadors.  All  look  as  pleased 
as  If  they  had  Just  paused  to  refresh.  ^^ 
„,  J^*  Hudson  River  was  brimming  with  the 
Whin  ?.  "^er^  °^  «^«  Or^t  Blizzard  of  1888 
When  Jim  Parley  uttered  his  blrth-crv.  As 
Damon  Runyon  would  have  said.  Ifs  8  to  5 
It  was  a  shout  of  Joy  at  being  alive. 

His  enthusiasm  has  mounted   ever  since 
All  Of  humanity  is  his  team,  and  he's  glad  to' 

toe*?^  """^  °'''^  ""^^  P^°P'^-  ^^  '■^"^^•^^ 

Jim    was    the    second    of    five    boys.     His 

father  was  a  Hudson  River  schooner  captain 

sailing  bricks  down  to  New  York  City      He 

^,f^^'"!^w  ,^®  ^"^^^  *^°  ^^^  brickyards 
But  Just  before  Jim  was  10.  his  father  went 

t^^^u^^^^  ^^^  ^°^^  to  go  to  a  neighbor's 
funeral.      The    halter   was    long,    the   horse 


Suddenly  wheeUng.  he  kicked  Capt.  Parley 
In  the  chest.     He  died  that  night 

Ellen  Goldrlck  Parley,  Jim's  mothw,  could 
run  neither  a  schooner  nor  brlckvaitls 
Capt.  Parley  left  no  debt*,  small  l^' 
sturdy  bodlee,  an  honorable  name  and  a 
great   mother   for   his   boys. 

Jim  promised  his  mother  he  would  never 
touch  an  alcoholic  drink,  and  he  never  has. 
He  do^n  t  smoke  either.  These  are  tremen- 
dous advantages  for  a  man  to  bring  to  the 
hard-dealinR  g,unes  in  the  smoke-filled 
rooms  of  politics. 

drfnk'^;.^H''tH""  h"^""''  '"^'^  ^^  "^^^^^  ^^^ 
fh^^  it  T  ^^^  '*°-  °"«  ^'^e"'  however, 
'o  Tim  th»f  ^°''"'^  °^  never-ending  wonder 
^o  J  m  that  men  will  drink  whiskey  when  a 
hand'  °'  ■^•°"-''°°^-*-bat  is  immediately  at 

shm'^in'^'if  t^"^  °^  ^^^  ^^^'^'^^^  ^^*  company 
Should  put  out  a  double-strength  Pariev- 
mzed  pmch  bottle  for  men  who  need  brac- 
ing as  well  as  a  pause. 

Jim  wanted  to  be  town  clerk.  An  Irlsh- 
Amerlcai.  Catholic  Democrat  stood  as  much 
chance  In  the  rock-ribbed  Republican  Town 
o  Grassy  Point  then  as  Mao  ^-tu^  stands 
Of  being  elected  governor  of  Ut^  now 
T,J^  l,f^  ^^^  ^  <*«  ™alU.  Apparently 
tl^y^'lSh^  ^  ^"^'^^  '-ter^^beca^'Je 

This   started    the    most    unbelievable    ro- 

the  U.S.  malls.  He  became  postmaster -gen- 
eral Of  the  United  States,  ^Wp^aTtlcaHy 
a  concomitant  of  being  chairman  of  the 
Democratic    National    Committee.     He    de 

Being  at  the  head  of  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment did  not  soothe  his  letter-wrltlne 
f.^P?^!"'^'  "  ^^^^  them.^iTTwinl 
the  1933  campaign,  he  signed  22,000  am! 
nwne  letters  of  thanks:  In  1936,  27,000     And 

WiThfn''     "  K°t'^0"«<l  to  ";  immediately. 

27^  fl^n^^"^  "'^^  •''«="°°'  there  were 
^7,000  famlUos  In  thousands  of  cities  and 
yillages    proudly    exhibiting    the    let^rs    of 

>,.r,^    ^K     ,  ^^  ^^°  '^^'""  graduated  from 

with  President  Herbert  Hoover,  were  the  two 
mstingulshed  members  of  both  partly  ^? 
1-^^  to  reorganize  the  U.S.   exSv"  dt 

He  ims  served  on  New  York  State's  sacro- 
sanct Banking  Commission,  and  Ite  B^f^ 
Comm  sslon.  and  Is  currently  on  Ite  B^^ 
Commlssloi^  He  can  dlscui  ^Vni^p^n 
Whether  foreign  trade  wUl  ex?«^d  '^e 
M^^.  '  tL"  '""^"ply)  or  whISfr  Mlckev 
Mantle  Is  swinging  too  hard.     (He  thinks  he 

1 J^**^  ^  *  °^"*'"  °^  routine,  every  major 
<^I^^  P^*^"  rounding  first  base  at  Y^k« 

^  week^  The  whole  world  wsved  to  Jim 
Parley  on  his  birthday.  <«  Jun 

«  ^♦^l^  "^'^  beamed  back.  To  him  It  was 
a  great  big  wonderful  world.  And.  of  cou^ 
things  go  even  better  with  Coke  '^""'*^' 


Tax  Treabnent  of  Employees  Reimbursed 
Moving  Expenses 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  JCAssACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU^S 

Thursday,  June  9, 1966 
Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1966,  I  Introduced  HJl.  13070 
to  exclude  from  Income  certain  relm- 


y 
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bursed  moving  expenses.  Since  that  date 
30  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  have  intro- 
duced similar  measures  to  correct  the  In- 
equity created  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ruling  54-429. 

Following  is  an  article  taken  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  8,  1966. 
which  I  believe  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation : 

A  Tax  on  Flexibility 

With  so  much  headline-catching  legisla- 
tion In  Congress,  few  people  are  likely  to  pay 
much  attention  to  a  pending  bill  to  liberalize 
tax  treatment  of  employees'  moving  expenses. 
That's  unfortunate,  since  the  present  rules 
are  not  only  unfair  to  Individuals  and  com- 
panies but  to  some  extent  are  even  lessening 
the  economy's  ability  to  adjust  to  change. 

Under  present  regulations  an  employe  can 
exclude  from  his  taxable  Income  only  the 
actual  amount  his  employer  pays  to  move 
him,  hU  family  and  his  possessions  to  a  Job 
In  another  city.  If  his  company,  prior  to  the 
actual  move,  finances  a  house-hunting  trip 
or  arranges  a  hotel  room  for  a  few  days  untU 
he  can  find  a  new  home,  he  must  report  these 
and  any  similar  outlays  as  Income  on  his  tax 
return. 

The  unfairness  of  this  approach  is  clear 
to  anyone  who  ever  has  been  moved  from  one 
city  to  another  by  his  employer.  A  trans- 
ferred employe  can  avoid  a  house-hunt,  for 
example,  only  by  quitting  his  Job  or  by  re- 
fusing to  move,  which  In  some  cases  may 
amount  to  the  same  thing. 

Some  companies  g«t  around  the  problem 
by  paying  an  about-to-move  employe  an  al- 
lowance over  and  above  his  necessary  ex- 
penses. Just  to  cover  his  taxes.  But  smaller 
or  less  prosperous  firms  can't  always  afford 
to  be  so  genwous.  The  present  procedure.  In 
other  words,  discriminates  In  favor  of  big, 
thriving  businesses — a  rather  unusual  atti- 
tude for  Washington. 

The  Impact  ot  the  current  rules  cannot  be 
measured  precisely.  Yet  some  employes  un- 
questionably have  become  more  reluctant  to 
move,  and  some  companies  are  either  less 
willing  or  able  to  make  the  most  productive 
use  of  their  staffs. 

Aware  of  the  dlfDcultles,  bipartisan  groups 
In  both  houses  of  Congress  have  Introduced 
corrective  legislation.  Even  If  the  bill  can 
find  Its  way  to  the  top  of  a  crowded  Congres- 
sional calendar,  though,  it  still  faces  the 
Treasury's  opposition  to  tax  measures  In- 
volving a  potential  loss  of  a  bit  of  revenue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  tax  on  the  econ- 
omy's fiexlblllty  may  be  costing  more  In  rev- 
enue tban  Its  repeal  would  lose.  However 
that  may  be,  no  argument — financial  or  oth- 
erwise— Is  strong  enough  to  sustain  so  ob- 
vious an  Inequity. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  remarks, 
I  would  also  like  to  include  excerpts 
from  letters  now  on  file  in  my  office  re- 
ceived from  Individuals  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  citing  their  own  personal 
experiences  and  losses  incurred  by  com- 
pany moves: 

"In  January  of  1965.  my  company  trans- 
ferred me  to  Chicago  from  the  West  Coast. 
Last  year  I  was  assessed  over  $500.00  on  ex- 
pense allowed  me  by  my  company  for  such 
costs  as  storage,  hovise  hunting  trips,  meals 
while  living  away  from  my  family  for  three 
months,  plus  shelter  cost  for  the  same  period, 
and  other  miscellaneous  costs  when  my  fam- 
ily was  finally  able  to  Join  me.  This  past 
month  I  finally  sold  my  home  in  Tacoma,  so 
my  Income  tax  for  IBM  will  show  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  over  $400.00  for  the  expenses 
allowed  ms  by  my  company  In  connection 
with  the  selling  of  this  Beeidence." 

"EffectlTS  Uarch  7th.  I  was  transferred 
trocn  my  iwsltloa  In  Philadelphia  to  assume 


similar  duties  In  the  New  York  City  area. 
A  rough  estimate  of  my  fireeently  taxable 
expenses  Incidental  to  the  sale  o€  my  present 
home,  purchase  of  a  new  one,  etc.  Is  about 
$5,500.00.  Since  these  reimbursements  arc 
treated  as  personal  Income  and  subjected  to 
the  maximum  tax  percenUige  In  my  Income 
bracket,  my  transfer  will  coet  me  about 
$1.6l>0  00," 

"It  Is  estimated  that  my  transfer  to  Chi- 
cago fnW  cost  approximately  $2,000  additional 
income  l.tx  on  monies  the  Company  reim- 
bursed me  for  commission  on  my  house  sale 
and  ot.aer  related  cost  of  moving.  It  takes 
a  sizable  promotional  increase  to  be  able  to 
recapture  $2,000  worth  of  Income  tax,  which 
in  my  opinion  was  not  really  Income  to  me 
but  Just  reimbursement  of  expenses  I  In- 
curred due  to  this  move  ■* 

Li.sted  above  are  only  a  'ew  of  tiie 
many  examples  brought  to  my  attention 
during  the  past  few  months.  Recent., 
surveys  iiidicate  tliat  annually  150,000 
persons  employed  by  private  industry; 
35,000  persons  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  340.000  persons  trans- 
ferred by  the  Armed  Services  are  affected 
financially  by  the  present  ruling. 

I  wish  to  thank  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  joined  with  me  in  sponsoring 
this  remedial  legislation  and  respectfully 
urge  the  support  and  efforts  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 


Chicago    Rebuild*     Loop    Area     Under 
Leadership  of  Mayor  Daley 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 
Thursday.  June  9,  1966 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  many  newspapers  and 
periodicals  tiirou^hout  our  country  have 
reported  extensively  on  the  giant  strides 
that  Chicago  Ls  making  toward  eliminat- 
ing its  slums,  improving  its  highways, 
and  rebuilding  the  loop  area,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  In  the 
Congress 

Under  the  bold  and  dedicated  leader- 
ship of  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of 
our  city  of  Chicago,  tremendous  strides 
have  been  made  and  much  has  been 
accomplished 

What  Is  not  a  commonly  known  fact, 
however,  is  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Inner  loop  area  has  been  accomplished 
without  a  single  dollar  of  Federal  urban 
renewal  aid.  In  other  major  cities,  such 
as  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  money  spent  for 
rebuilding  portions  of  the  central  city 
came  from  Federal  grants.  Chicago, 
instead,  has  used  only  private  funds  for 
improving  the  downtown  loop  area.  Of 
course,  our  great  city  has  utilized  Federal 
funds,  but  only  for  eliminating  slums  and 
rebuilding  outside  of  the  central  city,  or 
loop  area. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  sin  article  which  ap- 
peared on  June  6  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  discu.ssing  the  singular  success 
achieved  by  Chicago's  unusual  approach 
to  urban  renewal     The  article  follows: 


Ckangikg  Chicago:  An  "Unbelievable  CrrT" 
(By  Alveir  Carlson) 

Chicago. — "This  unbelievable  city  can  only 
be  deecrlbed  as  an  archltecturai  laboratory. 
When  I  return  home,  and  am  asked  what  I 
saw  in  Ainerlca.  I  will  say  I  saw  Chicago." 

This  statement,  made  last  week  by  a  young 
Dutch  Journalist  on  tour  throughout  the 
United  States  on  a  university  fellowship,  waa 
perhaps  a  bit  overblown. 

But  Chicago  today,  despite  its  weaknesses. 
Is  a  city  iwith  a  face  that  has  changed  more 
in  the  last  eight  years  than  at  any  time 
since  Mrs.  CLeary's  cow  put  her  foot  down. 

The  most  recent  major  building  announce- 
ment gives  a  key  to  the  pattern  which  a 
La  Salle  Street  businessman  once  dlscribed 
thus:  "It  must  be  different,  It  must  be  dra- 
matic, and  it  must  be  privately  financed." 

YEAR    1969    COMPLETION    TARGET 

The  project,  twin  40-story  towers  on 
Wabash  Avenue,  will  sharply  alter  the  city's 
skyline.  It  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
1968. 

One  structure  will  be  an  800-room  hotel. 
The  other  wlU  be  an  office  building  with 
700.00  square  feet  of  rentable  area 

The  plans  also  call  for  the  construction  of 
two  lO-story  parking  facilltiea  between  the 
two  buildings.  Builder  John  J.  Mack  e-sti- 
mated  the  cost  of  the  complex  at  $40,000,000. 

But  there  Is  more  Involved. 

Chicago's  central  city  is  called  the  Loop 
after  a  rapid  transit  elevated  system  that 
circles  It.  This  transit  system  has  made  it 
difficult  for  the  area  to  shift  or  sprawl. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  twin 
towers,  the  city  said  It  is  studying,  with  a 
government  grant,  ways  to  remove  the  ugle 
old  "L"  structure.  Part  of  It  goes  down  the 
street  where  the  new  buildings  wll  rise, 
(Most  of  the  trains  which  once  used  the 
"L"  tracks  now  run  through  two  subway 
tubes.) 

The  most  Interesting  part  of  the  Loop's 
renewal  is  that  It  has  been  done  without  a 
single  dollar  of  federal  urban  renewal  aid. 

rEDERAL   AID   tXSEWHERI 

In  the  years  between  1953  and  1965  the 
district  saw  completion  of  $297,000,000  worth 
of  office  buildings  with  another  $117,500,000 
under  construction.  Civic  and  public  build- 
ings accounted  for  another  $103,710,000, 
with  $53,840,000  worth  of  such  construction 
under  way. 

Total  construction  flgiu-es  that  include 
stores,  hotels  and  motels,  and  garages,  show 
that  an  estimated  $1  billion  worth  has  been 
completed,  is  under  way,  or  has  been  an- 
nounced since  1958.  This  is  an  area  tinder 
100  acres. 

At  about  the  same  time,  In  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Washington,  Bos- 
ton, Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  other  cities  two-thirds  of  the 
money  used  to  tear  down  and  rebuild  por- 
tions of  their  central  areas  came  from  fed- 
eral grants,  according  to  sources  here. 

The  national  spotlight  focused  on  their 
Charles  Centers  and  Penn  Centers,  and  vir- 
tually igncM-ed  the  Chicago  approach  that 
was  achieving  the  same  result. 

While  this  city  was  certainly  In  favor  of 
federal  aid.  It  preferred  to  concentrate  use 
of  the  funds  on  the  slums  that  surrounded 
the  Loop,  which  had  been  spreading  ten- 
tacles of  despair  Into  the  central  city  Itself. 

More  than  $550,000,000  has  been  spent  or  is 
being  spent  by  the  government  and  private 
developers  to  rip  out  slums  and  replace  them 
with  decent,  modern  housing. 

^  SLUM  CLEARANCE   STRESSED 

Chicago  had  decided  to  put  housing  and 
slum  clearance  ahead  of  the  central  area. 
rightly  Judging  that  the  great  commercial 
Loop  would  look  to  itself. 

Thus  the  Chicago  pattern  of  central  re- 
building became  different.  It  can  be  de- 
scribed as  partly  sectional  and  partly  pieoe- 
meaL 
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Con.sequently  the  Loop  doesn't  have  that 
••bombed-ouf  look  that  characterizes  the 
planned  center  approach  common  to  many 
American  cities  today. 

The  highly  Individualistic  approach  taken 
by  Chicago  was  given  Impetus  and  direction 
by  three  public  measures: 

Construction  of  fast  expressways  and  am- 
ple parking  that  made  the  central  area  read- 
ily accessible  from  all  three  land  sides. 

The  construction  of  two  government  cen- 
ters tliat  had  the  effect  of  providing  a  be- 
ginning. 

The  preparation  of  a  central  area  plan  that 
dramatically  demonstrated  the  possibilities. 

HIGH   STANDARDS  KEiT 

In  this  climate  the  city,  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  private  Industry  not  only  con- 
structed major  new  buildings,  but  built 
them  to  unusually  high  architectural  stand- 
ards. 

Gentle  guidance  from  the  city  and  certain 
natural  advantages  have  led  builders  to  clus- 
ter many  of  their  more  attractive  buUdings 
In  certain  sections  of  the  Loop. 

The  concentration  has  provided  some  of 
the  mo6t  attractive  urban  areas  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  if  the  general  environment 
can  be  Improved,  they  might  well  outshine 
the  planned  centers  that  have  received  ao 
much  fame  elsewhere. 
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Odum's  assignment  also  gave  him  a  Urse 
voice  in  drawing  the  financial  pljuu  by  ^iloh 
Florida  over  the  past  few  jtm  has  ti«- 
mendously  Increased  the  moxiey  available  for 
higher  education.  As  attorney  for  tbe  dd 
Board  of  Control,  he  did  much  to  wrlU  Into 
the  Bryant  admlnistraUon  bonding  program 
safeguiirds  which  made  It  acceptable  to  the 
people. 

But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  Ms  oA- 
clal  assignments.  Odum  had  a  versatUe 
mind  and  a  wide  interest.  He  was  a  man 
who  spread  ideas  around  In  fertUe  ground 
to  bear  fruit  that  never  was  identified  with 
him. 

He  was  a  good  legal  representative  of  the 
people,  and  a  good  citizen  along  with  them. 


Public  Debt  Limit 


SPEECH 
or 


Ralph  E.  Odam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9. 1966 
Mr,  FUQUA,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  have  reprinted  an 
editorial  from  the  Tallahassee,  Fla 
Democrat,  regarding  the  life  and  work 
of  my  good  friend,  Ralph  E.  Odum.  His 
passing  was  a  loss  to  his  thousands  of 
friends,  and  Florida  will  miss  his  dedi- 
cated service, 

I  have  lost  a  real  personal  friend  and 
a  man  I  admired  greatly.    I  think  the 
foUowlng  editorial  expresses  the  feeling 
lor  this  great  Floridian  most  eloquently 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ralph  E.  Oditm 
The  death  of  Ralph  E.  Odum  yesterday 
removes  from  the  State  Capital  scene  one  of 
Kortda  s  most  able  public  servants  and  one 
or  Tallahassee's  more  conscientious  citizens 
He  waa  the  State's  best-known  assistant 
attorney  general,  for  his  assignment  to  (five 
legal  counsel  to  the  Florida  educational  sys- 
t^  for  the  past  15  years  made  him  the 
spokesman  for  and  defender  of  official  State 
policy— as  far  as  It  could  be  determined— 
m  the  racial  segregation  cases, 
fni?^"^,  ^'■^^'^  forcefully,  but  unsuccess- 
imiy,  before  the  courts  of  the  nation  against 

^J  r^^}^  "^^'^^^  ''^  '•aclal  paterns  de- 
veloped with  legal  sanction  over  a  century 
After  the  Supreme  Court  had  reversed  all  its 

^1:  ^^'^^^^  doctrine,  he  placed  this  elo- 
quent plea  before  the  court  when  It  asked 
the  states  for  advice  on  Implementation  of 
vne  new  policy: 

t^^^^T""^,^^^  ^  ^°""^  *o  P'-°t«'ct  the 
l^n^  r^^,^^^  °*  "  minority  without 
t^^n,^  ^*  ^"  °^  *^^  majority.  We  think 
the  only  answer  is  time  and  the  patient  ef- 
wto  of  those  who  value  democracy  more 
^n^helr  personal  longings  and  private  prej- 


HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  June  8.  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  tinder 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  15202),  to  pro- 
vide, for  the  period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1966,  and  ending  on  June  30,  1967,  a  tem- 
porary Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  In  secUon  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
once  again  Congress  Is  proposing  to  raise 
the  debt  celling  and  in  efifect,  give  the 
executive  branch  another  blank  check  to 
raise  the  national  debt.  I  believe,  as  I 
pointed  out  last  year,  when  I  also  op- 
posed raising  the  debt  celling,  that  the 
move  seriously  undermines  congressional 
responsibility  for  review  of  public  ex- 
penditures. 

Second,  I  l)elleve  many  Items  have 
been  charged  against  the  national  debt 
which  have  actually  been  paid  for.  This 
matter  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  Congress  and  thoroug^lily  dis- 
cussed publicly  to  permit  citizens  to  be 
fully  Informed  of  any  manipulations  by 
any  Federal  department. 

Once  again.  It  will  be  Impossible  for 
Congress  to  have  an  open  debate  on  this 
important  matter  because  of  the  closed 
rule.  I  firmly  believe  that  an  Issue  as 
important  as  our  national  fiscal  policy 
should  receive  a  full  and  conplete  dis- 
cussion by  the  Congress,  and  any  Mem- 
ber who  wishes  to  contribute  to  this  dis- 
cussion should  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
again  opposing  the  closed  rule  on  this 
Important  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  believe  the  Con- 
gress would  be  better  advised  to  take 
prompt  action  In  reforming  our  tax  sys- 
tem which  presently  affords  special  in- 
terests large  tax  giveaways  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  working  people  on  the  farms. 
In  the  factories  and  in  our  small  busi- 
nesses. The  magnitude  of  this  give- 
away has  been  clearly  presented  by  the 
distinguished  author  Philip  M  Stem 
who  in  1963  In  his  book.  "The  Great 
Treasury  Raid,"  reported  that  an  excess 
of  $40  billion  was  lost  l)ecause  of  oar 
present  unreformed  tax  system.  Obvi- 
ously, this  amount  Is  far  greater  now 
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because  of  the  expansion  of  our  naUonal 
economy  Once  Mr.  Stem  published  his 
•nalysla.  How  can  we  even  contemplate 
nurfng  the  debt  or,  as  sMne  have  done 
raising  taxes  on  those  least  able  to  afford 
tt  when  privileged  Interests  and  Individ- 
ual are  reaping  unJusUy,  tax  benents' 

All  of  us  are  acutely  aware  of  the  cost 
of  needed  programs,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  same  serious  though  should 
be  given  to  the  actual  price  Ue  of  tax 
existing  loopholes.  If  the  giveaways  did 
not  exist,  the  Treasury  would  collect  more 
revenue.  Thus,  each  loophole  Is  a  drain 
on  the  Treasury  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  other  Federal  programs  which 
we  review  each  year.  I  say  these  loop- 
holes which  result  In  the  most  costly  Fed- 
eral program,  namely  subsidizing  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  should  be 
judged  like  any  other  spending  pro- 
pram— not  only  by  the  supposed  bene- 
fits produced,  but  by  its  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury, which  is  to  say,  its  cost  to  me  and  to 
eveiy  other  American  citizen.  We  should 
give  careful  thought  to  the  fact  that 
when  someone  else  pays  less,  the  rest  of 
us  pay  more. 

If  the  89th  Congress  would  eliminate 
major  tax  exemption  preferences  the 
89th  Congress  could  also  cut  personal  in- 
come taxes  by  nearly  half  of  their  present 
rate,  and  still  raise  the  same  amount  of 
revenue.  I  believe  this  is  the  action  we 
should  be  taking,  not  raising  the  debt  to 
permit  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
executive  agencies  to  manipulate  revenue 
in  a  way  I  might  add,  that  too  often  im- 
poses yet  another  burden  on  our  dedi- 
cated and  hard  working  low-  and  middle- 
Income  citizens.  We  need  reform  not 
manipulation  of  debt.  We  need  to  attack 
the  true  villain,  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment, not  attack  the  programs  that 
assist  our  citizens  and  contribute  to  the 
economic  strength  of  our  Nation. 

These  tax  loopholes  remind  me  of  a 
deceptive  package,  becajse  they  are 
tucked  away  Inside  the  box  where  they 
can  not  be  seen  nor  can  their  size  be 
easily  discovered.  A  good  way  to  begin 
to  shed  light  on  this  package  of  give- 
awaj-s  would  be  for  Congress  to  clearly 
illuminate  through  open  debate  the  oil 
depletion  allowance. 

In  fairness  to  our  woi^dng  people 
throughout  our  great  Nation  on  its 
farms,  in  Its  factories,  and  In  Its  small 
businesses,  I  believe  we  should  begin  our 
thoroughgoing  tax  reform  by  reducing 
the  27  >/2 -percent  giveaway  to  large  oil 
corporations. 

The  oil  depletion  Is  only  one  example 
of  the  great  need  for  tax  reform  and  I 
will  continue  to  make  proposals  for  re- 
form. 

There  are  other  methods  by  which 
Congress  can  obtain  revenue  to  meet  the 
Nation's  need  without  going  deeper  into 
debt  and  further  Increasing  the  burden 
on  future  generations.  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  biU,  HJl.  15293,  which  would 
Insure  that  revenues  from  western  oil 
shale  deposits  be  utilized  for  three  funda- 
mental purposes — to  Improve  our  Na- 
tion's educational  system,  to  accelerate 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  to  develop  recreation  facilities,  as 
well  as  to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

Private  Interests,  most  of  them  already 
among    those    enjoying    tax    privileges 
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have  been  pressing  Secretary  UdaH  to 
grant  leases  giving  them  control  over 
land  totcdlng  approximately  10  mlUloQ 
acres  and  the  right  to  exc^t  its  oil  diale 
resources  which  have  been  valued  in  ex- 
cess of  $300  billion.  Pnxnpt  action  on 
this  bill  would  help  to  meet  our  revenue 
needs  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
duce the  burden  of  public  debt 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
r^terate  my  opposition  to  today's  action. 
I  know  the  good  farmers,  businessmen, 
professional  people,  and  factory  workers 
of  the  First  District  of  Iowa  feel  a  deep 
obligation  to  make  whatever  sacrifices 
necessary,  but  I  also  firmly  believe  such 
sacrifices  should  be  equitably  distributed 
to  an  sectors  of  our  society.  Raising  the 
debt  celling  only  serves  to  further  con- 
ceal the  special  privileges  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem and  to  give  the  budget  manipulators 
a  free  hand  for  their  work. 
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Huioruts  Are  Really  Serioas  Aboat  Joke- 
TelBng  Conference 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  Nrw  TOMt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
George  Qf.  Lewis,  one  of  my  constituents. 
h«a  dedicated  himself  to  the  proposition 
that  what  society  needs  Is  more  humor. 

Among  other  things,  he  has  organized 
the  First  Humor  Conference  and  Clinic, 
commencing  July  19,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Humor  Societies  of  America,  at 
the  Loeb  Student  Center  of  New  York 
University,  which  educational  institution 
Is  also  in  my  district. 

The  New  York  Times,  In  Its  issue  of 
Monday,  Jime  6.  took  humor  seriously 
and  Interviewed  Mr.  Lewis,  and  finalyzed 
the  quality  of  his  good  humor. 

The  article  is  hereinafter  set  forth,  and 
I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues: 

HT7MORIST8  AjlE  RSAl-LT  SERIOUS  AootTT  JOKS- 
TELLINO  CONrERENCE 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 

Don't  laugh  yet.  but  the  First  Humor  Con- 
ference and  Clinic— that's  what  the  sponaora 
call  It — wUl  be  held  next  month. 

n  will  take  place  at  Hew  York  University's 
Loeb  Student  Center  under  the  aegla  of  a 
group  that  modeaOy  calls  itself  the  Humor 
BodeUee  of  America.  It  will  embrace  an 
exhibit  prepared  by  the  Ubrary  of  American 
Wit  and  Humor,  to  be  shown  from  July  19  to 
*1;  a  humor  workshop,  an  intercolleglato 
Joke-telling  contest  and  a  p«aiel  dl8c\isslon  on 
"The  Role  of  the  HumorUt  In  Society  Today  .- 

If»  a  reaaonable  guess  that  the  panel  wUl 
•gree  on  at  least  one  point — that  the  role  o* 
tlM  humorlat  today,  as  in  any  age.  is  to  make 
yog  Uugti.  That,  on  the  sober  assurance  a(f 
Oeorge  Q.  Lewis,  director  of  the  Humor  3o- 
**•**••  of  America,  is  a  prime  aim  of  the  Piret 
Humor  Ccnference  and  CUnic. 

TIi»  cnkUog  prlndplee  at  the  Humor  Socle- 
ttM  of  ^OMrlca.  aoeordlng  to  Mr.  LewW,  an 
"*"."*»  *—  *^*n*to  involre  more  peopie  la 
*■**  K^  of  lenghnieliin,  to  enoourage  the 
fj**f»*^  <*  **>•  Puwult  <X  hupplaeee  and 
■o  maeovw  and  develop  the  future  ninny 
"" "■ «  America.-* 


TtMELBSSNESS  OT  JOKES 

Mr.  I«wis  and  his  colleagues,  Ln  the  Humor 
Socletlee  of  America  wLU  go  to  preat  lengths 
to  promote  laughter.  They  are  eager  to 
stimulate  new  Jokee,  but  they  have  no  preju- 
dices agaUust  old  ones. 

"A  }oke  isn't  old."  says  Mr.  Lewis  unsmil- 
Ingly.  "If  you  haven't  heard  it  bef<>re." 

As  a  result,  the  First  Humor  Coaference 
and  Clinic  will  shamelessly  show  and  tell  old 
Jokee.  The  exhibit  will  Include  scores  of 
large  display  sheets  covered  with  examplee  of 
what  the  e!chlblu>rs  like  to  describe  as  the 
■funnleet  >ilces  and  c.LrU>j:is  of  the  past  100 
years." 

Some  samples  according  to  citegory: 

Age:  "Did  -she  tell  you  her  age?"     "Partly.- 

Wisdom:  The  ciilef  cause  of  all  divorce  is 
matnaumy 

Nobody  h.Ls  ever  complained  cf  a  parachute 
not  opening 

A  grlrl  who  knows  all  the  answers  Is  often 
asked  something  out  of  the  question. 

Animals:  'T  don't  know  what  to  do.  Every 
night  I  see  .snakes  and  elephants."  "Have 
you  ever  seen  a  dcx-tor?"  "No,  Just  snakee 
and    eleiphants" 

.Absent-nundedness:  "The  garbage  man  is 
here,  .sir"  Professor:  "TeU  him  we  don't 
want  any  " 

B.inlcs:  A  banker  may  write  a  bad  poem  and 
get  .iw.iy  with  it;  but  Just  let  a  poet  try  writ- 
ing a  bad  check. 

He  IS  so  rich  he  even  bought  book  ends  for 
his  bankbooks. 

Birthdays:  "Today  Is  my  wife's  blrthday." 
"Wliat  are  you  getting  for  her?"  "Make  me 
an   offer. " 

Biislness:  "Th.a  stock  he  sold  you  Is  worth- 
less,"   "So  Is  the  check  I  gave  him." 

THEMES    ANO    V.\RIATIONS 

Whaf  You've  heard  these  before?  Mr. 
Lewis  nods  without  .surprise.  Most  of  the 
Jokes  you  hestr  are  aru-lent  In  lineage,  he 
remarks,  but  they  ca^  still  surprise  you  Into 
hearty  laughter  If  *ey  are  tncked  out  in 
new  clothes,  re\'lsed  to  fit  a  current  situation 
or  public  figure  .ind  delivered  with  a  modern 
flourish. 

Mr  Lewis  .^l.lkee  !t  his  bu.=;lness  to  speed 
the  development  of  authenUc  new  Jokea  or 
fresh  Viu-iatlous  of  old  ones.  He  Is  also  de- 
voted to  the  discovery  and  nurture  of  new 
talent  among  the  professional  purveyors  of 
Jokes,  known  In  the  trade  as  stand-up  comics. 
Por  more  than  26  years  he  has  been  promot- 
ing Inventors  and  deliverers  of  gags.  He  con- 
ducu  regtilar  workshops  for  gaguTlters  and 
stand-up  comics. 

TOUCH    BEGINfnjJG 

"It's  «  tough  field  to  crack,"  he  obcservee 
sadly  "To  sell  Jokes  to  the  top  oomediana 
you  need  credits,  and  where  do  you  start  to 
get  credits?  S.une  wttli  stand-up  comics.  It 
isn't  easy  for  them  to  get  started." 

Mr.  Lewis,  for  whom  spreading  tiie  Joys  of 
laughmaklng  is  anything  but  a  laughing 
matter,  allows  himself  the  faintest  of  smiles. 

"But  some  fellows  keep  coming  along,"  he 
says,  a*  if  to  comfort  himself.  "Look  at  NeU 
Simon.  He  was  once  a  gag  writer.  He's  got 
credit*  now— ■B:u-ef(X)t  in  the  P.\rk,"  'The  Odd 
Couple'  and  Sweet  Charity,'  Not  bad  those 
credits  " 

In  contemplaUng  the  situation  of  college 
humc.r  today  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  look  back 
nostalgically  on  the  era  of  flappers,  raccoon 
ooate.  hip  flasks  and  college  widows,  but  he 
doee  know  that  our  age  of  beatniks,  sit-ins 
and  teach-ins  is  not  always  susceptible  to 
laughter.  But  he  would  like  some  questions 
answered : 

Are  we  l<»lng  our  sense  of  humor?  Are  we 
autccnating  ourselves  Into  creative  medioc- 
rity? Has  the  tension  of  the  space  age  made 
laugh  production  more  difficult?  Are  there 
new  trends  in  humor?  Do  we  need  a  Secre- 
tary of  Humor  In  the  White  House? 


Gov.  G.  Mennea  Williams 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

or    MICHIO.VN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9, 1966 

Mr.  PARNTJM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
March  of  this  year,  a  great  servant  of 
the  American  people  left  the  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs  after  more  than  5  years  in  that 
office.  I  refer  to  my  good  friend,  the 
former  Crovemor  of  the  great  State  of 
Michigan.  G.  Mennen  Williams. 

During  my  years  of  service  in  Michi- 
gan government,  I  came  to  know  Mennen 
very  well  and  learned  how  completely 
selfless  and  dedicated  he  is  to  advancing 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Michigan. 
Prior  to  his  election  as  Governor,  his 
other  posts  in  Michigan  were  those  of 
assistant  attorney  general,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  office  of  price  administration 
and  a  member  of  the  Uquor  Control 
Commission. 

Elected  Governor  in  1948.  he  was  re- 
elected in  1950. 1952.  1954.  1956,  and  1958. 
the  first  Governor  in  American  history 
to  be  elected  for  six  consecutive  terms 
During  his  years  as  our  Governor,  he 
provided  Michigan  with  outstanding 
leadership  In  the  fields  of  civil  rights 
education,  mental  health,  conservation' 
social  and  labor  legislation,  traffic  safety,' 
highway  construction,  and  in  the  build- 
ing of  our  mighty  Mackinac  Bridge, 
which  makes  our  two  peninsulas,  one.' 

To  me,  one  of  Mennen 's  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  society  has  been  his  total 
commitment  to  equal  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Long  before  other  officials  began 
to  advocate  progress  In  civil  rights,  Men- 
nen was  a  champion  of  such  progress 
He  has  kept  true  to  his  beliefs  over  the 
years. 

He  led  Michigan  to  enact  a  State  fair 
employment  practices  law.  As  our 
Governor,  he  appointed  to  his  cabinet  the 
first  Negro  in  the  country  to  hold  such  a 
position  since  the  Reconstruction  era 
and  he  appointed  the  first  Negro  ever  to 
hold  the  office  of  judge  In  the  Michigan 
circuit  court.  Under  his  leadership.  Ne- 
groes were  for  the  first  time  elected  to 
the  governing  boards  of  State  universi- 
ties and  colleges. 

As  a  fuller  expression  of  his  philosophy 
of  equal  rights  for  all  men,  I  would  like 
with  your  permission,  to  place  In  the 
Record,  Governor  Williams'  remarks  on 
the  occasion  of  Brotherhood  Week  at  St. 
Stephen's  African  Methodist  EDlscopal 
Church  In  Detroit  on  Sunday,  February 
13.  of  this  year: 

Address  bt  Hon.  O.  Mennen  Williams.  As- 
sistant Secretart   or  State   foe  Aeeicaw 
AFFAms,  AT  St,  Stephen's  African  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal   Chuuch,   DETRorr,   Mich., 
Sunday.  Pebruart  13,  1966 
When  Maceo  Williams  asked  me  to  Join 
you  In  celebraUng  Brotherhood  Week.  I  was 
only  too  happy  to  accept.    I  have  had  warm 
and    friendly    relations    with    the    African 
Methodist      Episcopal      Church      and      St 
Stephen's  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  am 
honored  to  have  thla  opportunity  to  meet 
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with  you.  I  am  especially  happv  to  talk  on 
brotherhood  and  human  rights  because  those 
subjects  have  been  close  to  my  heart  all  my 
life. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
you  and  other  men  of  good  wui  to  pass 
Fair  Employment  legislation— among  the 
first  in  the  nation.  We  worked  together  to 
see  that  Negro  Americans  shared  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  community  life,  as  exemplified 
by  a  Negro  In  my  Cabinet,  by  the  largest 
Negro  legislative  delegation  in  the  United 
States  and  by  Negroes  taking  their  Just  place 
in  the  Michigan  Judiciary.  We  worked  to- 
gether with  President  Kennedy  to  write  a 
hlstorj'-maklng  i960  Democratic  Platform 
Since  that  time,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
serve  as  Equal  Employment  Pol'lcy  Officer  In 
the  State  Department  under  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson.  I  know  that  in  addition 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  these  great  Presidents 
have  sought  every  opportunity  to  advance 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  human  rights. 

Never  before  have  men  sought  individual 
and  group  dignity  more  fervently  than  they 
do  today;  and  never  has  the  attainment  of 
that  dignity  by  all  men  been  more  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  human  society. 

In  recent  years,  millions  of  people  in  devel- 
oping areas  of  the  world  have  emerged  from 
decades  of  colonial  rule,  and  others  are  still 
on  their  way  to  freedom.  Today,  those  peo- 
ple are  moving  to  a  central  position  on  the 
world  stage.  They  are  making  their  aspira- 
tions known  to  the  older,  more-developed 
countries  In  ever-more-lnslstent  tones,  and 
their  voices  are  having  a  definite  Impact 
In  International  councils. 

In  this  country,  millions  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans are  struggling  for  the  attainment  of 
their  fiUl  and  Just  rights  as  citizens  of  this 
democracy.  They  proclaim  that  a  gradual 
end  to  discrimination  and  "separate,  but 
equal"  rights  is  neither  moral  nor  any  longer 
adequate  to  their  needs.  Their  leadership 
has  been  revitalized  and  coordinated,  and  the 
new  dimensions  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
In  this  country  are  having  a  strong  Impact 
In  every  corner  of  our  land— north  and 
south,  east  and  west. 

The  pressing  task  now  before  all  men  of 
good  will— in  thU  coimtry  and  abroad— 
la  to  move  swiftly  and  decisively  to  create  a 
genuinely  golden  age  of  brotherhood. 

If  we  Americans  truly  desire  and  hope  to 
achieve  a  world  of  peace,  order  and  prosperity 
for  the  generations  who  will  follow  us,  all  of 
us  are  going  to  have  to  work  tirelessly  and 
•ecrlflce  uncomplainingly  to  meet  the  many 
challenges  of  btaiding  a  better  life  for  our- 
■elvee  and  others.  Perhaps  most  Importantly. 
we  are  going  to  have  to  re-dedlcate  ourselves 
to  those  moral  and  spiritual  values  which  are 
the  heritage  of  each  of  us.  Those  values  have 
played  a  great  part  in  moving  the  peoples 
M  the  developing  world  to  a  vigorous  asser- 
tion of  their  human  rights. 

Africa,  certainly,  la  moved  by  three  great 
moral  and  spiritual  forces: 

First,  the  desire  to  be  Independent  to 
consolidate  that  freedom  and  to  eetabllsh 
governments  with  the  consent  of  the  bov- 
erned; 

Second,  the  desire  to  be  free  from  disease 
hunger,  ignorance  and  poverty;  and 

Third,  the  desire  to  be  equal,  individually 
and  collectively,  with  aU  other  men. 

These  are  aspirations  which  give  Africans 
a  spiritual  affinity  with  America's  Founding 
Fathers.  Africans  find  inpiratlon  for  their 
goals  In  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  says :  "That  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  imalienable  Rights,  that 
among  them  are  Life.  Uberty,  and  the  pur- 
•ult  of  Happiness." 

As  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  said 
before  Congress:  "The  primary  reason  why 
we  must  attack  the  problems  of  dlscrlmlna- 
»<m  Is  rooted  In  our  baaic  commitments  as 
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a  nation  and  a  people.  'We  muet  try  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  due  to  race,  color  reU- 
glon,  not  to  make  others  think  better  ot  tw 
but  because  It  is  incompatible  with  the  great 
Ideals  to  which  our  democratic  eoclety  i« 
dedicated."  ' 

If  we  are  to  mature  as  a  society,  Americans 
must  respect  the  equality  of  every  man  in 
his  essential  dignity  as  a  human  being  And 
to  do  this,  the  artificial  barriers  to  equality 
of  opportunity  that  have  been  erected  in  our 
country  must  be  removed  completely.  Ours 
Is  a  time  of  great  challenge  but  also  of  great 
opportunity.  I  am  confident  that  this  coun- 
try, in  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  the 
type  of  leadership  that  will  inspire  all  of  us 
to  advance  the  day  of  brotherhood  and  mu- 
tual good  will. 


Mennen  was  elected  a  vice  chairman 
of  tlie  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  served  in  that  capacity  from  1955  to 
1961,  and  he  was  a  founding  member  of 
that  body's  advisory  council,  on  which  he 
served  from  1957  to  1961.  His  interest 
In  the  afifairs  of  the  many  nationality 
groups  that  go  to  make  up  our  State  is 
well  known,  and  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee's Nationalities  Division,  in  Sep- 
tember 1954,  a  post  he  held  until  Janu- 
ary 1961. 

In  his  work  at  the  State  Department 
I  have  seen  him  apply  the  same  degree 
pf  zeal  and  energy  to  the  many  problems 
he  faced  there,  that  he  had  employed  in 
Michigan  affairs.  As  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs,  Mennen 
traveled  nearly  half  a  million  miles  on 
official  trips,  visiting  virtually  evei-y  area 
of  that  enormous  continent.  Wherever 
he  went,  he  obtained  firsthani  knowledge 
of  African  countries  and  explained  U  S, 
policies  to  the  people  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ebony  magazine  covered 
Mennen  Williams'  first  official  trip  to 
Africa  In  1961,  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert this  article  from  that  magazine's 
June  1961  issue.  It  gives  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  way  Governor  Williams 
put  himself  wholeheartedly  into  his  Afri- 
can duties: 

PACrrlNDING     AND     GOODWU.L     MISSION    TAKES 

Kennedy  Am  to  16  Countries 
A  major  and  certainly  a  most  controversial 
undertaking  of  the  historic  first  100  days  of 
the  Kennedy  Administration  was  the  sending 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs  G.  Mennen  WUliams  on  a  combination 
goodwill-fact-finding  survey  mission  to 
Africa.  President  Kennedy's  selection  of  big 
amiable  generous-hearted  "Soapy"  Williams' 
to  head  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
African  Affairs  was  significantly  his  first 
major  appointment  following  his  election  and 
Indicated  the  Importance  his  administration 
attaches  to  Africa. 

Williams'  economlc-politlcal-dlplomatlc 
safari  carried  him  through  16  African  coun- 
tries, starting  with  the  Sudan  and  ending 
In  the  Upper  Volta  Republic.  Williams  made 
the  Journey  to  see  Africa  for  himself  (he  had 
paid  two  brief  previous  visits  to  African 
countries)  and  to  learn.  A  principal  objec- 
tive of  the  trip  was  to  interpret  Africans  to 
Americans  and  to  Increase  understanding  of 
that  swiftly-changing  continent  among  the 
people  of  the  U.S.  Sometimes  bewildered  by 
Africa's  complexity  and  contrasts,  frequently 
fatigued  by  the  gruelling  pace  and  demands 
of  his  schedule,  Williams  was  moved  by  the 
warmth  of  his  reception  In  all  countries. 

Time  was  the  only  serious  enemy  of 
"Soapy"  WllUams'  multi-purpose  mission- 
too  much  was  attempted  In  a  Umlted  period 
Williams  made  the  trip  to  get  acquainted 
with  Africa's  new  leaders,  to  see  their  coun- 
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triee  and  meet  their  peoples  and  gain  an  on- 
toe-spot  grasp  of  theU-  desires  and  problems 
ms  principal  interests  were  U£.-Afrlcan  po- 
uucal  and  economic  relaUons  and  how 
American  aid  programs  were  working  oar- 
tlcularly  In  terms  of  education. 

WUliams  and  his  staff  took  a  good,  hard 
critical  look  at  US.  embassies  and  consulates 
in  the  new  countries  of  Africa.    Wherever  he 
stopped  he  found  time  to  meet  and  talk  with 
Americans  resident  In  these  lands,  whether 
missionaries,     businessmen,     educators     or 
Foreign    Service   folk.     In   wooing   Africans, 
WiUlams  effectively  used  his  tried  and  tested 
political  campaign  techniques.     He  grinned 
broadly,  laughed  hearltly,  slapped  backs  and 
warmly    greeted     all     those    who     ventured 
Within     hand-shaking     dlsUnce.     Williams' 
warm,  friendly  personality  made  a  fine  Im- 
pression  on   Africans    everj-where.     He    vig- 
orously stumped  for  goodwill  for  his  country 
covering  nearly  14.000  air  miles  In  Africa     it 
was   aggressive,   all-out   campaigning   waged 
by    a    seasoned,    sturdy    pollUclan    whose 
sumlna,  style  and  record  had  won  him  six 
terms    as    Michigan's    governor.      "Soapy    is 
hitting  the  campaign  trail  again,"  cracked 
a  Detroit  newsman  accompanying  the  party. 
Despite  his  rugged  all-Amerlcan  fullback 
physique,    G.   Mennen   Williams   Is   a   gentle 
man  possessed  of  old-fashioned  dignity  and 
unquestioned  compassion  for  his  fellow' man 
His  strong,  consistent  record  in   defense  of 
the  Negro's  civil  rights  made  him  an  ideal 
choice   to   represent    President   Kennedy    In 
Africa.     As   the  administration's  chief  "pro- 
moter of  African-American  understanding  he 
regards  Intercontinental  goodwill  as  a  two- 
way  street.    Under  pressure  on  the  U.S   race 
problem  from  African  Journalists,  WUliams 
earnestly,  patiently  conceded  inequalities  still 
exist  but  listed  the  gains  Negroes  have  made 
and  stressed  that  the  U.S.  government  Is  com- 
mitted  to   desegr-egation.     When   he   wasn't 
explaining  the  U.S.  to  Africans  he  sought  en- 
lightenment  on    how   Africans    felt    toward 
Americans  and   American  policies.     At   one 
stop.  In  a  masterpiece  of  understatement,  he 
admitted:   "Our  understanding  of  Africa  In 
the  United  States  is  something  less  than  com- 
plete." 

Soapy    switched    with    ease   from    tropical 
weight  suits  to  formal  dress  as  the  occasion 
demanded,  but  he  was  most  comfortable  in 
an    open-necked    sports    shirt,    slacks    and 
loafers.     Whether  meeting  dignitaries  at  an 
ambassador's    reception,    browsing    through 
native  vUlages  or  being  grUled  at  news  con- 
ferences, his  demeanor  remained  unchanged 
To  emperors  and  presidents,  beggars,  and  mil- 
Uonaires,  left  wingers  and  conservatives  he 
was  the  same  Soapy — calm,  courteous  and  as 
unpretentious  as  an  old  shoe.     His  Ml  d  west - 
em  drawl  charmed  many  and  his  rugged  good 
looks  won  him  hordes  of  female  admirers 
On  the  people-to-people  level  Williams'  tour 
was  a  distinct  success.     "Too  often  the  U.S 
has    sent    us    stuffed-shirt    diplomats."    one 
African  leader  observed.     "WUliams  Is  a  re- 
freshing change,  direct,  honest  and  real  " 

Soapy's  safari  began  at  Rome's  new  Pluml- 
clno  Intercontinental  Airport  where  a  spe- 
cial Air  Force  C-54  Skymaster.  sent  down 
from  Frankfurt,  picked  up  his  party  of  16  and 
flew  across  the  Mediterranean,  crossing  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Sahara  and  made  the  first 
stop  at  Khartoum.  Sudan.  Addis  Ababa. 
Ethiopia's  ancient  8,000-feet  high  capital,  was 
next  on  the  itinerary,  followed  by  steamy 
Mogadiscio,  capital  of  the  year -old  Somali 
Republic  fronting  the  sultry  Indian  Ocean, 
A  rapid  swing  through  British  East  Africa 
Included  visits  to  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Kenya 
and  Zanzibar.  The  eight-hour  flight  from 
Dar-ee-Salaam  to  Leopoldvllle  branded  for- 
ever on  Williams'  mind  the  vastnesa  and 
variety  of  Africa.  The  rest  of  the  furious 
West  African  schedule  oonsisted  of  stays  of 
varying  duration  in  ex-French  Congo. 
Cameroon.  Nigeria,  Togo,  the  Ivory  Coast. 
Liberia.  Ghana.    Last  stop  of  the  tour  was  at 
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■rid  OugBdou«ou  In  the  Upper  Volta  Rapub- 
Uo  which  WlUlama  calls  "my  favorite  d«v 
frontter,**  and  when  President  Mauric* 
Tameogo  threw  a  lavlah  luncheon  for  Soapy 
and  hla  gueata  which  waa  cUmazed  by  tha 
serving  of  four  compelte  barbecued  lamha 
washed  down  with  the  best  French  cham- 
pagne^ 

Each  country  presented  Wllllama  with  new 
challenges  and  fresh  adventures,  not  all  o* 
them  pleasant.  Itckets  carrying  signs  read- 
ing "American  imperialists  go  homer 
greeted  him  In  torrid  Zanzibar  one  quiet 
Sunday  afternoon.  At  Nairobi  airport  a  Eu- 
ropean reporter  threw  him  a  loaded  question 
about  President  Kennedy's  reported  supp>ort 
of  a  policy  of  "Africa  for  the  Africans":  sub- 
sequent misquotations  and  distortions  made 
headlines  around  the  world  and  drew  the  Ire 
of  racists  and  conservatives  In  Africa  and 
abroad.  In  Dar-es-Salaam.  Tanganyika,  two 
representatives  of  the  South  African  United 
Front,  a  coalition  of  five  anti-apartheid  Afri- 
can and  Indian  organizations,  presented  h;m 
with  a  memorandum  asking  for  U.3  sup»port 
of  a  boycott  of  South  African  products  and 
sanctions  against   that  country. 

Soapy  Williams'  African  survey  had  its 
grim  and  sticky  moments,  but  for  the  most 
part  of  It  was  a  sunny  Journey  marked  by 
growing  understanding  and  goodwill  on  all 
sides.  Jialnly  It  took  the  form  of  a  shrewd 
and  purposeful  diplomat  succes-sfuliy  mak- 
ing contacts  with  friendly  and  hoepitable 
peoples.  Williams  showed  a  ready  facility  to 
adapt  to  the  exigencies  of  changing  situa- 
tions. In  Ethiopia  he  conversed  in  French 
with  Emperor  Halle  Selassie.  In  Tanganyika 
he  playfully  beat  a  native  drum  while  girl 
students  at  a  Catholic  mission  school 
whooped  with  delight.  In  Uganda  he  waa 
visibly  discomfited  when  a  native  musician 
kissed  his  feet.  Insisted  on  shaking  hands  in- 
stead. He  drove  180  miles  upcountry  into  the 
lilberlan  Interior  to  be  made  an  honorary 
tribal  chief  in  a  colorful  ceremony. 

Williams  has  reported  on  his  tour's  and- 
Ingi  to  President  John  P.  Kennedy  and  slg- 
nlflcantly  announced  that  U.S.  financial  aid 
to  African  countries  will  total  «250  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  His  Afri- 
can tour  Uught  him  that  Africa  has  a  great 
destiny  that  can  be  shaped  only  by  what 
Africans  proudly  refer  to  as  "the  African 
personality,"  that  all  Africa  wants  to  be  freed 
from  colonialism,  that  Africans  desire  and 
demand  racial  equality  and  that  the  new 
African  states  do  not  intend  to  become  em- 
broiled In  the  East- West  power  struggle. 

Last  January,  he  was  called  upon  by 
President  Johnson  to  serve  as  the  Presi- 
dent's special  envoy  to  14  African  na- 
tion* In  7  days  to  discuss  the  Presidents 
views  on  Vietnam  with  African  leaders. 
He  haa  devoted  much  attention  to  re- 
porting on  his  findings  in  Africa  to  the 
American  people. 

Mennoi  brought  great  reservoirs  of 
understanding,  drive  and  determination 
to  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the 
new  «uid  emerging  nations  of  Africa. 
During  his  tenure  of  more  than  5  years, 
he  developed  warm  friendships  with 
African  leaders  and  rapport  of  a  kind 
rarely  found  in  diplomacy.  He  envisaged 
this  country's  African  policy  as  one 
founded  on  freedom,  dignity,  equality, 
peace  and  progress,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  those  goals  with  unflagging  vigor. 

During  these  crucial  years  In  Africa, 
he  guided  UJ5.  policy  through  several 
major  crises,  and  he  has  set  the  tone  for 
American  actions  In  the  still-troubled 
areas  oi  southern  Africa.  Ten  African 
nations  have  been  bom  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  several  others  are  In  the 
process  of  achieving  their  independence. 
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His  great  sense  of  humanity  has  made 
him  an  invaluable  Interpreter  of  Amer- 
ica to  Africa,  and  Africa  to  America. 
The  ties  he  has  estabUshed  wlll^  endure 
for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  peoples  of 
both  lands. 

Under  Mennen's  wi.'^  leadership,  the 
Afi-lcan  Bureau  has  axovm  into  an  elite 
corps  of  diplomats  second  to  none  In 
their  expertise,  contracts,  and  knowledge 
of  this  formerly  little-known  continent. 
It  i.s  notcwDithy  that  there  has  been  no 
Communist  satellite  e.';tabli;shed  on  the 
African  continent  and  that  many  Afri- 
can countries  have  specLfic^lIy  de- 
nounced communi.sm  riurlnc;  the  past  5 
years.  Furthermore,  In  this  last  5  years, 
most  African  countries  have  made  out- 
standing strides  in  advancing  the  wcll- 
beinc:  of  their  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  mark  of  his 
career  in  the  State  Department  was  his 
abilit.v  to  maintain  a  close  ivorklng  rela- 
tionship with  the  two  Rreat  Presidents 
he  .-served :  John  P  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.  J:.hnson.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
tD  in-sert  two  documents  into  the  Record 
at  this  point.  Two  documents  that  bear 
testimony  to  that  warm  relationship. 
One  is  President  Kennedy's  statement 
appointing  Mcnnen  Williams  to  office. 
the  very  first  appointment  of  our  late 
President  made;  and  the  other,  an  ex- 
chanse  of  letters  b^-tween  President 
Johnson  and  Mennen  Willianxs.  at  the 
time  of  the  Governor's  resi?:nation. 

The  documents  follow: 
St^tf:.me.vt  bt  -Setnator  Johv  P.  Kennedy, 
Dsrcr.MBEE  I.  I960 
I  have  asked  Governor  Williams  to  accept 
a  position  of  refpon.'^iblllty  second  to  none 
In  the  new  Administration— Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Africa. 

.^fricixn  countries  make  up  one  quarter 
of  the  nations  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nation.?  The  continent  of  Africa 
U  now  a  giant  testing  ground  to  determine 
whether  freedom  can  be  maintained  in  con- 
ditions where  great  ma.sses  of  people  live 
on  the  marginal  edi-:p  of  existence  struggling 
again.5t  illiteracy,  dls<?ase,  malnutrition  and 
civil  divisions.  The  fate  of  Africa  which  is 
now  the  object  of  a  giant  Communist  offen- 
sive will  aSect  vitally  the  security  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  State.s.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Sub-Commltt<^e  on  Africa  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  I  have  come 
to  know  the  Importance  of  this  continent  lu 
Vie  world  today. 

I  have  asked  Governor  Williams  to  serve 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs  In  the  new  Administration.  He  brings 
to  that  fKjKltion  long  experience,  energy,  com- 
passion, imagination  and  a  devotion  to  the 
future  of  his  country.  This  U  the  first  ap- 
pointment I  have  announced  and  I  am  proud 
that  Governor  Williams  has  accetped  this 
responsibility. 

ExcH.\NCE  OF  Letters  Betwee.n  the  PREsroENT 

AND  THE  Honorable  G    Mennen  Williams, 

Assistant  Secretary  or  Statb 
Thz  President, 
The  Wfiite  House 

Dear  Mr.  President:  After  more  than  five 
years  as  Assistant  Secret,ary  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs,  I  submit  my  resignation  effective 
on  or  about  March  23  so  that  I  may  be  a 
candidate  for  the  United  SUates  Senate  from 
my  State  of  Michigan. 

Tour  confidence  In  me,  demonstrated  by 
yotir  requesting  me  to  remain  on  following 
President  Kennedy's  assassination  has  been 
a  source  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  me, 
and  I  have  done  my  best  to  prove  worthy  of 


that  confidence.  Your  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  exceedingly  difficult  problems 
experienced  by  the  new  nations  which  have 
emerged  In  Africa  has,  together  with  the  at- 
tention and  wise  counsel  of  Secretary  Rusk, 
enabled  the  United  States  to  establish  excel- 
lent relations  with  these  dvn.amlc  new  coun- 
tries. It  Is  gratifying  to  me  to  note  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  these  n.itions 
In  promoting  freedom,  national  development 
and  peace  In  .Africa.  I  believe  it  is  pirt.icu- 
larly  noteworthy  that  during  this  period  not 
a  single  Communist  .satellite  hns  emerged  in 
Africa  and  that  Conamuni=;tlc  effL.rts  at  domi- 
nating African  countries  have  been  curt.iiled. 
The  single  as.<;lgnment  I  found  most  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding  during  my  service  In 
the  St.ate  Department  w.as  the  opportunity  to 
serve  .is  one  of  your  Vietnam  "peace  nffen- 
sive"'  envoys,  together  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Ambassador  Goldberg,  Governor  Hnrrl- 
man  and  Under  Secretary  Mann.  The  UiUted 
States  should  be  proud  of  the  warmth  with 
which  this  effort  w.-is  received  by  the  14  very 
different  African  countries  I  visited  and  by 
the  confidence  those  governments  expressed 
in  your  14-polnt  agenda  for  a  fnUtful  dla-. 
logue  aimed  at  bringing  peace  In  Vietnam. 

I  win  forever  be  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Pre.";!- 
dent— as  I  know  the  Nation  will— for  your  re- 
markable role  In  leading  us  through  the 
shattterlng  and  dark  days  following  the  tragic 
and  senseless  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Your  commitment  to  achieving  a  peaceful 
world  and  a  nation  that  Is  mUltarUy  strong, 
economically  growing  and  striving  for  the 
nobler  aspects  of  life  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  me  and  I  am  gratefiU  for  the  opportunity 
I  have  had  to  participate  In  your  Administra- 
tion. Please  be  assured  that  I  will  be  avail- 
able to  perform  any  particular  assignment 
for  which  my  experience  and  background 
qualify  me.  And,  of  course,  you  have  my 
very  beet  wishes  for  continued  good  health 
and  success  In  leading  the  nation. 
Respectfully, 

G.  Mennen  Williams. 

The  Whtte  House. 

March  7. 1966. 
Hon.  G.  Mennen  Williams, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  "Soapt":  I  have  your  letter  ol 
March  1  advising  me  of  your  decision  to  re- 
sign from  your  position  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  African  Affairs. 

Despite  the  fact  that  your  decision  rests 
upon  your  reasonable  and  understandable 
desire  to  serve  the  public  In  elective  office 
once  more,  I  am  nevertheless  deeply  regret- 
ful that  we  will  not  have  your  fine  and 
steadying  hand  In  the  critical  assignment 
which  you  have  discharged  so  well  and  faith- 
fully, under  the  leadership  of  both  President 
Kennedy  and  myself. 

Your  service— and  I  believe  It  Is  longer 
than  that  of  any  other  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  In  recent  history — has  occurred  dur- 
ing a  most  crlUcal  period  In  the  history  and 
development  of  the  African  continent.  You 
have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the  excel- 
lent relationships  that  exist  between  this 
nation  and  the  many  countries  of  Africa. 
You  have  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  have  worked  with  you  and  you 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

As  you  leave  Washington,  you  go  with  the 
thanks  and  good  wishes  of  a  grateful  nation 
and  a  grateful  President. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  tribute  to  Governor 
WiHiams  would  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  his  intense  concern  with  agri- 
culture and  farm  problems  at  home  and 
abroad.  Therefore,  I  ask  permission  to 
Insert  his  remarks  to  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Stabl- 
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Jization  and  Conservation  Service  held  at 
drand  Rapids  on  February  16  of  this 
year.  The  speech,  "Pood  for  Freedom 
and  Michigan,"  is  a  thoughtful  look  at 
how  America's  farm  production  can  help 
fight  the  war  on  world  hunger: 

Food   tor   Freedom   and   Michigan 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  G.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams. Assistant  SecreUry  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs,   at  the  annual  conference  of 
the    Michigan    Agricultural    Stabilization 
and   Conservation   Service,   Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Wednesday,  February  16,  1966) 
Last  week.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
announced  his  "Food  for  Freedom"  doctrine 
In    a    farslghted    message    to    the    Congress. 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times  said 
of  It: 

".  .  .  When  the  history  of  this  postwar 
generation  is  written,  the  quiet  and  generous 
policies  of  the  American  Government  are 
likely  to  stand  out  even  above  Its  military 
exploits,  and  nothing  Illustrates  the  point 
better  than  President  Johnson's  new  efforts 
to  relieve  world  hunger." 

That  President  Johnson  Is  determined  to 
enlist  the  resources  of  the  United  States  In 
the  war  against  hunger  la  something  to  which 
I  can  attest  from  personal  observation.  I 
have  heard  him  at  the  White  House  speak 
to  official  and  non-offlclal  obsen-ers  of  con- 
centrating our  AID  programs  in  this  area— 
a  step  which  commands  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  American  people  and  which 
calls  Into  play  our  most  effecUve  talents. 

Under  the  Food  for  Peace  program— Pub- 
Uc  Law  480— we  have  sent  more  than  »14 
billion  In  U.S.  farm  products  abroad  In  the 
past  decade.  That  amounts  to  three  bo  five 
shiploads  of  food  a  day  every  day  for  10 
years-. 

More  than  85  million  people  are  benefitting 
from  programs  administered  either  by  vol- 
untary agencies  or  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Of  that  number 
some  70  million  are  children.  I  know  what 
the  presence  of  Food  for  Peace  means  In 
Africa.  I  have  seen  and  talked  with  Con- 
golese In  lines  covering  an  area  the  size  of  a 
football  field  waiting  for  their  ration.  I 
have  seen  Algerians  by  the  hundreds  wait- 
ing for  food  depots  to  be  opened  so  they 
could  get  food  that  would  carry  them  for 
the  next  week  or  two.  There  Is  no  question 
about  their  appreciation  of  the  food,  for 
without  It  life  would  have  been  difficult.  If 
not  Impossible.  More  poignantly  I  can  re- 
member school  youngsters  lined  up  for  their 
dally  cup  of  milk  and  the  look  of  gratitude 
they  gave  to  Mrs.  Williams  when  she  helped 
ladle  It  out.  And  I  will  never  forget  the 
glee  with  the  children  In  the  mission  at 
Sona  Bata  In  the  Congo  received  their  por- 
tions of  powdered  milk— they  couldn't  wait 
to  have  it  mixed  with  water,  but  pushed  It 
into  their  mouths  and  all  over  their  faces 
In  Its  raw  powdered  state. 

American  food  Is  also  used  In  food-for- 
work  programs.  In  which  some  nine  million 
persons  throughout  the  world  receive  food 
as  partial  wages  for  self-help  development 
projects.  This  program  has  proved  especially 
valuable  In  North  Africa,,  I  visited  a  refor- 
estation project  In  eastern  Algeria  right 
after  that  country  got  Its  Independence  and 
saw  previously  unemployed  Algerians  work- 
ing with  satisfaction  and  dignity. 

Significantly,  Pood  for  Peace  has  not  only 
been  an  expression  of  American  humanltar- 
lanlsm,  It  also  has  proved  to  be  an  important 
market  development  tool. 

In  the  ten  years  of  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram, we  have  seen  commercial  exports  of 
American  arglcultural  products  more  than 
double.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
pointed  out  that  when  per  capita  Incomes 
In  less-developed  nations  rise  10  percent, 
dollar  sales  of  American  farm  products  rise 
21  percent,  or  twice  as  fast. 


President  JcAinson's  Food  for  Freedom 
program  represents  both  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge and  a  vast  c^portunlty  to  America's 
agriculttrral  community  to  carry  forward  the 
good  work  done  tmder  the  Food  for  Peace 
program.  It  wlU  give  the  American  farmer 
the  chance  to  do  what  he  knows  best  and 
likes  best  to  do,  which  Is  to  help  carry  out 
the  Lord's  Injunction  to  "Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  to  help  feed  the  hungry,  to  help 
make  friends  for  the  United  States  and  to 
help  stabilize  their  political  situations  and 
enhance  the  opportunities  for  peace. 

Although    the    President's    program    has 
many  far-reaching  aspects,  basically  It  en- 
visages greater  American  fa»m  production  to 
produce  food   sufficient  to  meet  all   of  our 
domestic  and  foreign  requirements.    It  gives 
farmers  a  chance  to  produce  Increased  crops 
In   a  coordinated  program  designed   to  put 
every  food  product  to  good  use  In   the  war 
against  hunger  Instead  of  Into  surplus  stor- 
age facilities.     It  wlU   enable  some   unused 
farm  land  to  be  put  back  Into  production  as 
needed  and  give  rural  Americans  greater  pur- 
chasing power  which,  in  turn,  wUl  keep  the 
wheels  of  Industry  moving  and  our  economy 
expanding.     It  offers  rural  America  a  chance 
to  renew  Its  strength  and  to  halt  the  drift 
of  farm  youth  to  the  cities  In  large  numbers. 
Abroad,  the  President's  food  program  will 
give  new  hope,  new  heart  and  new  health  to 
millions    of    underfed    peoples.      For    every 
well-fed  person  on  this  earth  today,  there  are 
two   persons   who   are   poorly    fed,    and    the 
situation  Is  worsening.    The  gap  between  the 
rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations  continues 
to  grow.     Where  average  per  capita  Income 
today  Is  $3,000  In  the  United  States  and  $120 
In  the   world's  40  poorest  nation^,   by  2000 
A.D.   those   figures   are   expected   to   rise   to 
$4,500  In  this  country  but  only  to  $150  In 
the  others.     Such  disparity  does  not  augtu 
well  for  future  world  stability.    Clearly,  there 
is  a  need  for  such  a  program  as  the  Presi- 
dent envisages. 

Although  Africa  Is  relatively  well  off  in 
terms  of  basic,  subsistence  foods,  even  there 
some  Africans  have  been  experiencing  famine 
conditions.  From  late  1964  through  the 
summer  of  1965,  Somalia  was  hit  with  a 
severe  drought  that  threatened  famine  for 
one-third  of  Its  population.  The  United 
States  provided  grain,  milk  and  flour  under 
the  Food  for  Peace  program,  as  weU  as  emer- 
gency medicines  and  a  medical  task  force 
that  saved  thousands  of  lives.  The  East 
African  country  of  Kenya  also  suffered  from 
drought  in  1965,  and  the  United  States  ar- 
ranged to  expedite  half  a  million  bags  of 
com  to  avert  famine.  In  turning  over  the 
first  shipment,  American  Ambassador  WU- 
Uam  Attwood  said,  "The  United  States  stands 
ready  to  help  your  government  make  sure 
that  no  one  in  Kenya  goes  hungry." 

Currently,  the  southern  snd  of  Africa  Is 
facing  the  worst  drought  conditions  In  75 
years.  Cattle  are  dying  and  crops  have  dried 
up  from  Zambia  to  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  States  Is  helping  several  of  the  area's 
countries  to  avoid  famine.  In  Bechuanaland 
a  country  of  530,000  people,  It  Is  estimated 
that  more  than  100,000  persons  are  presently 
destitute  and  that  the  figure  will  go  above 
350,000. 

American  help  In  time  of  need  Is  very  much 
appreciated.  For  example.  In  1962,  thou- 
sands of  people  In  Tanzania  were  endangered 
by  famine  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  worked 
around  the  clock  to  set  up  an  aid  drop  of 
corn  and  dried  milk  for  the  affected  areas 
The  United  States  not  only  received  many 
official  expressions  of  gratitude,  but  there 
were  letters  of  appreciation  from  Individuals 
and  village  groups,  and  one  particular  tribe 
presented  President  Kennedy  with  a  hand- 
some canoe  and  stuffed  baby  crocodile. 

The  President's  program  also  contemplates 
helping  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  Improve  their  agriculture  so  that  they 
can  more  nearly  meet  their  needs      This  is 
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viUlIy  import.-uit  :,nd  will  not  m  the  long 
run  materially  affect  the  necessity  of  full 
American  agricultural  producUon  because 
as  the  President  warned,  "The  tlmfls  not  fur 
off  when  aU  the  combU.ed  production,  on  all 
of  the  acres,  of  all  of  the  agriculturallv  pro. 
ductive  nations,  will  not  meet  the  food 'needs 
Of  the  developing  nations- unless  present 
trends  are  changed." 

The  American  farmer  today  produces 
enough  food  for  hlmseU  and  thirty  other' 
people.  With  less  than  10  percent  of  all 
Americans  In  agriculture  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce nimierous  reserves  of  food  far  beyond 
our  consumers'  needs.  Even  such  a  former 
food  exporting  nation  as  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  meet  Its  own  people's  needs  anv 
longer,  even  if  one-half  of  Its  people  worki 
the  land.  A  UN  report  Indicated  that  African 
agriculture  on  the  whole  is  only  4  percent 
a-s  efficient  as  American  agriculture 

Michigan  has  its  part  to  play  in  the  great 
Pood  for  Peace  effort  of  the  United  States 
I  know  It  not  only  from  statistics,  but  In 
Algeria  I  witnessed  the  direct  welfare  distri- 
bution of  Michigan  beans  and  saw  moun- 
tains of  bags  of  Michigan  beans  in  their  dock- 
side  storehouses. 

In  a  recent  year,  Michigan's  total  cash  re- 
ceipts from  all  farming  activity  amounted  to 
$792  million.  Of  that  total,  $116.1  million 
came  from  agricultural  exports,  of  which 
$39,2  million  moved  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
program.  Foreign  exports,  then,  accounted 
for  nearly  15  percent  of  Michigan's  total  ag- 
ricultural sales,  and  Food  for  Peace  alo^e 
amounted  to  about  5  percent  of  the  grand 
total.  ■* 

Although  milk  Is  Michigan's  largest  agri- 
cultural product,  wheat  Is  Michigan's  biggest 
export  by  far.  Wheat  accounted  for  $64 
million  in  total  agricultural  sales,  and  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  that  wheat— 
$47.8  mUUon— went  Into  export  programs 
And  more  than  half  of  Michigan's  wheat  ex- 
ports— $27.4  million— was  shipped  under  the 
Food  for  Peace  program. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ettl- 
mates  that  there  are  a  total  of  206.000  farm- 
ers and  farm  workers  In  Michigan,  of  whom 
15,700,  or  3.1  percent  of  the  total,  owe  their 
Jobs  to  foreign  export  markets.  To  that  total 
can  be  added  many  other  workers.  Including 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  processing 
shipping  and  storing  of  farm  exports  from' 
Michigan. 

Thus,  Just  as  Michigan  farm  products  a^e 
vital  to  our  goals  overseas,  so  are  Food  for 
Peace  and  commercial  export  sales  vital  to 
the  economy  of  this  great  State. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  problem  of  world 
hunger  Is  as  acute  today  as  ever  before 
Famine,  malnutrition  and  starvation— un- 
checked—can  only  lead  to  conditions  of  crisis 
and  instability.  And  these,  in  turn  can 
open  the  way  to  Inroads  by  communism, 
which  breeds  upon  mankind's  distress  and 
disaster.  Therefore,  much  of  the  future 
peace  and  security  of  the  world  wUl  depend 
on  how  well  we  and  the  other  more-developed 
nations  of  the  world  meet  the  challenge  of 
man's  ancient  enemies  of  hunger  and  want 

That  fact  underlies  President  Johnsons 
call  for  a  vigorous  Food  for  Freedom  program 
That  program,  as  the  President  put  It,  "pro- 
claims our  commitment  to  a  better  world 
society— where  every  person  can  hope  for 
life's  essentials — and  be  able  to  find  them 
in  peace." 

In  developing  that  program,  however,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  these  key  assumptions: 

1.  World  food  needs  are  going  to  Increase, 
regardless  of  how  effecUve  current  family 
planning  programs  turn  out  to  be.  The 
people  who  win  be  himgry  tomorrow  have 
already  been  born. 

2.  World  food  needs  cannot  now  be  met 
solely  through  commercial  markets,  even 
though  world  agricultural  trade  Is  at  record- 
breaJting  levels. 
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3.  VS.  surplus  stocks  have  been  reduced 
and  will  diminish  further  aa  we  reach  » 
balance  at  production  and  utilization. 

4.  US.  productive  capacity  will  conttna» 
to  expand. 

5.  Nutritional  deficiencies  and  qu.ollty  c* 
diet  will  assume  new  Lnnportance  in.  th« 
future. 

6.  Self-help  measiires  mu«t  be  taken  by 
less-developed  nations  If  world  hunger  Is  to 
be  averted. 

Prom  these  assumptions.  It  is  clear  that 
the  President's  new  program  has  a  great  deal 
of  work  cut  out  foe  It.  But  with  your  help, 
and  that  of  the  Michigan  axglcultural  com- 
munity, the  United  Suites  wUl  be  better  pre- 
pared to  make  that  program  a  success. 
Working  together,  Americans  can  make  a 
major  contribution  toward  an  eventual  solu- 
tion to  mankind's  problems  of  hunger  and 
mainutiitlon  and  can  help  speed  the  day 
of  development  of  the  world's  new  and  emerg- 
ing nations.  This  is  a  desirable  goal  for  aU 
people  Interested  In  world  peace  and  stability. 

Mennen  Williams  has  left  Washington. 
but  the  friends  he  made  on  the  interna- 
tional scene  are  legion.  Certainly  one 
of  his  strongest  points  has  always  been 
his  personal  charm  and  winning  ways 
with  people.  This  quality  of  Mennon's 
and  of  his  vivacious  wife,  Nancy,  Is 
clearly  reflected  In  the  farewell  remarks 
last  fall  of  Ambassador  Jacques  Kuoh  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Cameroon.  I 
have  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
part  of  those  remarks  Inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro. 

Pakxwhx  Reicabks  of  Ambassador  J^rauEB 
KroH  of  thi  Fkdesai.  Repitblic  or  C.^.meroon 

The  American  Qovemment  in  its  generous 
luddlty  oould  find  the  suitable  man  to  whom 
it  oould  confide  the  direction  of  Its  diplo- 
matle  mission  in  Africa,  a  man  who  knows 
hoir  to  put  into  each  act  a  iitUe  bit  of  per- 
sonal recognizable  effort.  This  man  is  Gov- 
ernor O.  Mennen  Williams. 

You  know  weU  that  Africa  Is  "senti- 
mental," as  the  poets  say.  How  then  can 
we  be  surprised  at  the  success  of  Governor 
WllUama  11  we  Judge  it  by  the  personal 
friendship  to  which  all  our  leaders  are  wit- 
neaa7  I  would  add  to  this  that  the  actions  of 
this  man  are  seconded  by  the  graclousnese 
and  refinement  of  his  companion,  a  person 
who  only  this  country  knows  to  produce. 
She  la  lUrs.  Mennen  Williams,  in  whom  our 
wives  recognize  aU  the  quaUUes  of  under- 
standing and  a  pleasing  wiiUngness  to  serve. 

O.  Mennen  Williams  has  left  an  indeli- 
ble mark  on  the  history  of  our  State  and 
of  our  country.  It  is  with  deep  personal 
feeling  I  salute  his  meritorious  past,  and 
with  eager  anticipation,  look  forward  to 
his  continuing  career  in  that  magnani- 
mous service  he  has  always  given  to  his 
countrymen. 
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Caltforaia  Builder*  Brown  and  Kauffmana 
Support  Civil  Rights  Bill  | 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CAX.irORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  my  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  we  are  now  debat- 
ing a  subject  with  which  we  have  rela- 
tively  little   experience — open    housing. 


In  coiisldertng  the  new  civil  rights  rec- 
ommendations we  must  think  about  two 
things — first,  what  has  the  ghetto  meant 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ne- 
groes, and  second,  what  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  those  areas  which  have  been 
intosrated^ 

The  first  question  has  been  answered 
for  us  in  Watts.  It  Is  the  uiicertalntiea 
of  the  second  question  which  make  it 
more  difficult  and  controvtrslaL  The 
value  of  tcstimo:\y  by  builders  who  have 
operated  under  fair  housiiig  policies  is 
thus  heiahtonod.  Brown  &  Kauffmann, 
Inc..  of  Palo  Alto.  Calif  .  Is  the  largest 
builder  of  higher  priced  homes  in  the 
nothcrn  California  area.  The  chairman 
of  the  board.  Mr.  Wayne  R.  Brown,  has 
recently  written  Chairman  Emmanuel 
Celler  to  express  their  support  of  title 
IV  of  the  new  bill. 

Ur.der  unanimous  consent  I  ln.<«rt  this 
letter  in  the  Co.vgressional  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

BaoWN   &    K.^LTFMANN.    InC  , 

Palo  Alto.  Calif..  May  27.  I9S6. 
Hon  E.MANLEL  Celiek, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 

HouKe   of   Representatives,    Washington, 

D  C 

Dear  Sir.  Our  firm  is  the  large:;t  builder  of 

higher  priced  homes  In  Northern  California. 

We  have  constantly  ..avjcated  a;id  practiced 

open  occupancy  In  housing  and  h.ive  actively 

supported  'fair  housing"  laws  in  the  State 

of  C.Jifornla. 

We  urge  you  to  lend  your  support  to  the 
speedy  passage  of  "Htle  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  19C6. 

bincerely. 

Wayne  R.  Browm, 
C'a'.'rnan  of  the  Board. 


Practical  Public  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or    MISaOl'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1966 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  thLs  is  the 
time  of  year  when  thousands  of  college 
students  throughout  the  Nation  are  look- 
ing for  summer  employment.  To  many 
of  these  young  people,  the  income  from 
surmiier  work  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
they  are  to  continue  their  education. 
This  is  especially  tiiie  as  educational 
costs  rise  and  as  an  incrcasine  number  of 
students  are  obliged  to  f(X)t  the  bill  in 
full  or  in  part. 

A  problem  confronting  so  many  of 
these  youncr  people  is  that  the  supply  of 
summer  jobs  does  not  becrin  to  meet  the 
demand.  This  seems  .stran-ely  incon- 
gruous in  this  Nation  of  relatively  full 
employment  and  unparalleled  prosperity. 
President  Johnson  rcco-nizes  this  prob- 
lem, and  recentiv  urtif'd  emplo.vers  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  employ  1  student 
this  summer  for  each  100  regular  em- 
ployees. This  ple.^  i.s  fully  jastified.  and 
I  hope  that  more  of  our  bu.sincss  leaders 
will  re.s!xind  and  bcein  to  recocnize  that 
lendin-  a  hand  to  these  ambitious  young 
people  cm  be  boneficia!  to  all  concerned. 
The  A.  B.  Chance  Co.  of  Centralia. 
Mo,   has   been   a   pioneer   in  providing 


summer  employment  for  students  of  my 
district  for  some  time  now.  This  manu- 
facturer of  electrical  transmission  and 
distribution  equipment  recognizes  that 
these  temporary  employees  can  really  do 
a  Job  regardless  of  the  work  assigned  to 
them.  At  its  Centralia  plant,  Chance 
employed  27  students  in  1962  52  in  1963. 
67  in  1964,  and  72  in  1965. 

I  understand  that  the  figure  will  in- 
crease again  this  year.  Such  a  recoid 
by  the  Chance  Co.  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  responsible  business-com- 
munity relations.  It  has  gained  for  the 
A.  B,  Chance  Co.  a  citation  for  excel- 
lence in  public  relations  from  Practical 
Public  Relations,  a  monthly  newsletter 
of  the  public  relations  profession. 
Equally  important,  this  achievement  has 
pained  for  the  Chance  Co.  a  debt  of 
gratitude  from  all  of  us  in  the  district. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  should 
like  to  have  printed  an  article  from 
Chanco  News  describing  this  fine  sum- 
mer employment  program : 

Summer  Job:    What  It   Means 

What's  a  summer  job  mean  to  me? 

"If  I  didn't  have  one,  I  couldn't  go  to 
.school  •■ 

That's  how  college  student  James  Ray 
Hutchens  sums  up  the  Importance  of  his 
vacation  Job  in  the  Foundry  of  our  Centralia 
East  Street  Factory. 

James,  or  "Hutch"  as  many  call  him.  Is 
one  of  73  young  men  and  women  worltlng  in 
our  Centralia  plant  and  office  this  summer. 
Many,  like  "Hutch,"  come  from  the  families 
of  permanent  employees. 

They  are  72  reasons  why  Chance  people 
Just  smiled  last  Spring  when  President  John- 
son proposed  that  American  businesses  em- 
ploy one  student  this  summer  for  each  one 
hundred  regular  employees.  Chance  has 
long  hired  students  for  summer  jobs,  in  re- 
cent years,  from  six  to  ten  times  as  many 
as  proposed  by  the  President. 

Hutchens.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
Hutchens  of  Centralia,  has  three  uncles  who 
work  for  us:  Howard  Hutchens,  Switch  As- 
sembly: Neville  Hutchens,  Hardware  A.ssem- 
bly:  and  BUI  Denham,  Foundry. 

Oldest  of  four  children,  "Hutch"  worked 
part-time  for  Smltty's  Shoe  Shop  in  down- 
town Centralia  while  he  was  going  to  high 
-school.  He  was  graduated  in  1963.  and  went 
to  work  for  us  In  mid-summer,  then  return- 
ed for  the  summers  of  1964  and  1965. 

In  those  thrte  summers  he  figures  he  has 
earned  and  saved  enou<;h  to  pay  nearly  all  of 
his  first  two  year's  college  expenses  at  North- 
east Missouri  State  Teachers  Colleee  in 
KlrksvUle.  ^ 

"Hutch"  decided  to  become  a  teacher 
while  he  was  still  in  high  school.  Since 
starting  college,  he  has  narrowed  his  choice 
down  to  teaching  mathematics. 

Summer  Jobs  for  students  have  been  in- 
creasing as  our  reg\Uar  employment  rose. 
In  1962,  for  Instance,  37  students  were  em- 
ployed. The  number  rose  to  52  in  1961.  to 
67  in  1964,  and  reached  the  all-time  li'gh 
of  72  this  summer. 

President  Nathan  Toalson  says.  "Many 
students  have  done  a  good  Job  for  us.  They 
fill  two  Important  needs.  They  serve  as  re- 
placements for  regular  employees  who  are 
vacationing  and  they  help  us  fill  temporary 
Jobs  created  by  seas-^nal  summer  lncre;v-=es  In 
our  business." 

Students  work  on  a  variety  of  Jobs — the 
19G5  group,  for  in.<;tance.  includes  peoole 
working  in  20  Job  cla.ssiflcations  in  22  differ- 
ent factory  and  office  departments.  They 
as.>;emble  and  ship  earth  anchors,  tools,  cut- 
outs, hardware  and  other  products,  run  drill 
presses,  punch  presses  and  typewriters,  grind 
and  file  castings,  and  many  other  Jobs. 
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AU  of  them  get  good  work  experience  at 
adult-sized  pay,  and  many  save  a  sizeable 
share  of  their  personal  and  school  expenseo 
to  ease  the  pressiu-e  on  family  budgets. 

Some  gain  experience  which  wUl  be  a  direct 
help  in  their  career  preparation. 

18-year-oId  Ronnie  Johnson,  for  Instance, 
son  of  a  Chance  secretary  and  1965  winner  of 
a  Chance  Foundation  engineering  scholar- 
ship, is  previewing  his  own  chosen  profes- 
sion by  working  as  a  trainee  in  the  manufac- 
turing engineering  department. 

Two  older  engineering  students.  Michael 
Williams  from  Notre  Dame  and  David  Cole  of 
University  of  Missouri,  are  also  getting  valu- 
able career  preparation  as  engineering 
trainees.     Both  will  be  seniors  this  fall. 

Mike.  20,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner 
Williams  of  Mexico.  David,  20,  is  the  son  of 
Harry  Cole  of  St.  Louis. 

Chance  summer  Jobs  help  to  pay  for  many 
an  education.  Two  classic  cases  often  cited 
by  Chance  people  are  the  stories  of  a  pair 
of  Centralia  boys— Kenneth  Carter  and  Bob 
Jerman.  Ken  grew  up  on  a  farm  near  town 
Bob  is  the  son  of  a  Chance  foreman 

Both  boys  started  working  summers  while 
they  were  still  in  high  school,  and  both  re- 
turned each  summer  during  college.  Both 
earned  degrees  and  became  high  school  in- 
dustrial arts  teachers— Ken  in  Centralia  Bob 
in  Wright  City.  And  both  have  continued  to 
come  back  every  summer.  Ken  is  now  in 
his  tenth  year  with  the  Company;  Bob.  in 
his  seventh.  Ken  now  works  as"  a  drafts- 
man, and  Bob  has  been  going  out  on  the  road 
the  past  couple  of  summers  to  test  and  dem- 
onstrate Chance  products  for  customers 

Bob  Jerman  says.  "The  summer  employ- 
ment program  has  been  a  wonderful  help 
and  experience  for  me  .  .  .  helped  me  to  pay 
my  way  through  college  and  then  to  make 
a  Uvlng  during  the  summer  months  while  I 
have  been  teaching.  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  all  the  people  with  whom  I  was  asso- 
ciated, and  hope  I  may  continue  to  work 
dtiring  the  summers  to  come." 

Then  there's  the  case  of  the  enthusiastic 
youngster  who  came  into  the  personnel  de- 
partment at  the  end  of  the  college  term  to 
Bee  about  a  summer  Job.  Told  that  there 
was  one  waiting  for  him,  he  shouted  "Oh 
boy,  now  I'll  be  able  to  go  back  to  school 
in  the  fall." 

The  great  majority  of  the  summer  workers 
come  from  Centralia  and  the  Centralia  area 
but  a  few  live  in  the  surrounding  towns  of 
Mexico,  Columbia,  Moberly  and  Fulton  and 
they  represent  more  than  ten  different  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  number  hired— .-is  well  as  the  length 
of  their  employment— varies  from  year  to 
year  depending  on  the  volume  of  orders  from 
Chance's  utility  customers. 

Those  who  do  a  good  Job  are  given  first 
preference  for  employment  the  next  year 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  those  working  this  sum- 
mer have  had  at  least  one  previous  summer's 
experience. 


Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  on  this 
date  the  report  which  I  have  recently 
distributed  to  my  constituents,  relating 
and  discussing  the  tabulated  results  of 
the  over  8,000  responses  to  this  poll ; 

1.  Major  Issues:  I  selected  for  your  con- 
sideration a  list  of  some  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  this  country  today.  The 
order  that  you  ranked  these  problems 
found  to  be: 

A.  Domestic  Issues:  (1)  Education. 
Inflation,  (3)  Water  pollution  control 
Balancing  the  budget,  (5)  Civil  rights 
Poverty. 

B  International  Issues:  (1)  Strengthen- 
ing the  U.N.,  (2)  Communist  subversion 
i3)  Assist  developing  nations.  (4)  Arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament,  (5)  Balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  (6)  Increase  U.S.  military 
strength. 

2.  Viet  Nam:  You  were  asked — 

A.  Do  you  generally  approve  of  the  policy 
the  United  States  has  followed  up  until  now 
in  Viet  Nam? 
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state  laws  be  allowed  to  prohibit  this  agree- 
[ Results  in  percent] 


Yes. 

No.. 


54 
46 


was 

(2) 
(4) 

(6) 


Yes 

No 


[Results  in  percent) 


-60 
-40 


B.  Which  of  the  following  suggested 
courses  of  acUon  for  the  future  most  closely 
corresponds  to  your  views? 

(Results  in  percent] 

The  United  States  should  continue  to 
maintain  the  present  level  of  military 
pressure  while  searching  for  an  accept- 
able political  solution 41 

Same  as  above,  but  cease  bombing  of 
North  Viet  Nam ...     9 

The   United   States   should   seek   a   total 

military  victory  as  speedily  as  possible 

and  toward  that  end  should  raise  the 

level  of  attack  against  the  Communists 

in  both  North  and  South 35 

The  United  States  should  withdraw  its 
military  forces  from  Viet  Nam  as  rap- 
idly as  possible 15 

C.  In  seeking  a   settlement   of   the   Viet- 
Nam  conflict,  the  United  States  should ; 


Many  of  you  noted  that  these  two  ques- 
tions treated  the  same  subject:   whether  or 
not   StJites   can   prohibit  union  shop   labdf'- 
nianagement  contracts.     I  have  long  sensed 
that  a  great  many  voters  who  support  or  ob- 
ject to  many  a  proposed  law  do  so  in  part 
because  a  catchy  "label"  has  become  attached 
to  that  law.     The  label  "rtght-to-work"  is  a 
classic  example.     The  label  "right- to- work" 
was    concocted    by    proponents    to   advertise 
feUte    laws    prohibiting    the    negotiation    of 
union  contracts  between  companv  manage- 
ments   and    whichever    unions    the    workers 
have  selected  to  represent  them  in  a  given 
plant.     If   all    who   responded   to   my   que<=- 
tlonnalre  had  clearly  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  label,  presumably  everyone  who 
answered  clearly-stat«d  question  8  with  "ves" 
would  also  have  said  "yes"  to  question  3-  and 
Vice  versa.     ActuaUy,  nearly  a  quarter  of  all 
responding  to  these  two  quesUons  answered 
yes     to  one  and  "no"  to  the  other      This 
seems  to  show  that  the  term  "right-to-work" 
did  not  really  identify  for  them  what  such 
laws  actually  say. 

If  you  would  hke  to  know  the  reasons  why 
I  oppose  such  laws  (which.  In  the  first  place 
have  nothing  to  do  -^-Ith  anyone's  right  to 
work)  please  write  to  me  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  statement 
setting  forth  my  position  on  the  subject 
and  my  supporting  reasons. 

4.  Economic  Opportunity:  Last  year,  Con- 
gress appropriated  »1.5  billion  for  the  War 
on  Poverty.  Do  you  think  this  year's  ap- 
propriations should  be:  ' 


More 

Less 

About   the 
Nothing 


(Results  in  percent) 


same- 


19 
28 
35 
17 


Remits  of  LegislaHve  Opinion  Poll  Held 
Throughout  Second  Diitrict  of  Michi- 
gan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday ,  June  9,  1966 

vi^''/^^^^-  ^'■-  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  mailed  out  a  legislative  opinion 
Pol  to  over  100,000  homes  and  businesses 
m  the  Second  Disti'ict  of  Michigan,  the 
wstrict  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent in  this  distinguished  body. 


[ResiUts  in  percent) 
Insist  on  excluding  the  Viet  Cong  from 
any  representation  In  a  future  South 

Vietnamese  government 19 

Allow  minority  Communist  participation 

in  a  provisional  government 6 

Let  internationally  supervised  free  elec- 
tions within  South  Viet  Nam  determine 
the  make-up  of  the  government 69 

The  complexity  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam is  clearly  reflected  in  these  results  I 
believe.  Some  60  percent  of  the  respondents 
say  that  they  generally  approve  of  the  present 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  while  only  40  percent 
checked  this  course,  in  part  B.  Thus  I  have 
to  assume  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion as  to  what  current  policy  was. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  free  elec- 
tions, you  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  I 
made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  April  15,  in  which  I  stressed  the  urg- 
ency of  holding  free  national  legislative  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  and  restated  the  Importance  of 
having  our  Government  make  clear  that  we 
will  abide  by  the  results  of  any  fair  elections 
I  personally  prefer  that  elections  be  held  un- 
der international  supervision,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  Right-to- work:  Do  you  favor  state 
"right-to-work"  laws: 

[Results  In  percent) 
7, 

- 29 

8.  Unlo;i-Management  negotiations-  If  a 
company  and  a  union  negotiate  a  contract  in 
which  they  voluntarily  agree  that  all  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  union  in  the  plant 
should  become  members  of  the  union  should 


Yes 

No- 


Summarlzing  the  results  on  this  question 
slightly  over  one-half  of  those  responding 
(54  per  cent)  supported  the  economic  op- 
portunity program  at  about  the  same  or 
increased,  levels  of  spending:  while  slightly 
under  half  favor  either  reducing  the  spend- 
ing level  or  terminating  the  program. 

In  addition,  many  persons  noted  on  their 
questionnaire  that  they  were  concerned 
about  the  day  to  day  administration  of  the 
present  program.  I  share  their  concern  and 
have  urged  that  a  good  deal  more  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  the  screening  of  pro- 
posed projects,  and  to  tighter  supervision  of 
their  operation. 

Fortunately  the  youth  Job  training  and 
school  programs  appear  to  have  proceeded 
quite  well:  these  ought  to  be  continued 
without  delay.  But  stronger  local  commu- 
nity interest  and  Involvement  Is  required 
before  the  more  complex  programs  can  suc- 
ceed. The  Congress  win,  I  anUclpate,  cut 
back  on  funds  until  the  quality  of  these 
programs  can  increase  significantly,  as  more 
experience  is  gained  in  them. 

5.  Farm  Program:  Our  present  farm  pro- 
gram aims  at  maintaining  farm  income  and 
avoiding  crop  surpluses  by  encouraging 
farmers  to  limit  their  production  and  by  re- 
warding those  who  comply  with  minimum 
crop  price   guarantees.     Do  you   believe: 

(Results  in  percent) 
The    present   farm   program   should   be 
scrapped  as  soon  as  possible  and  the 
government  should  get  out  of  agricul- 
ture, allowing  supply  and  demand  to 

control  prices  and  production 51 

The  present  farm  program  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  program  which  provides 
minimum  annual  mcomes  to  farm 
families;  this  program  would  be 
scheduled  to  disappear  gradually  over 
a  period  of  years 26 
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The  approach  of  the  present  t:\nn  pro- 
grram  U  generally  acceptable  and 
should  be  retained 24 

Over  three-quarters  of  thoee  responding 
were  In  favor  at  termination  of  the  present 
farm  price  rupport  program — either  as 
quickly  aa  poeslble.  or  over  a  period  of  time, 
with  scheduled  reductions. 

Prom  personal  observation,  I  can  say  that 
Immediate  cancellation  of  the  crop  supports 
would  le€Ml  to  economic  disaster  In  many  a 
farm  area;  but  some  scheduled  continuing 
reduction  o<  Federal  participation  is  sorely 
needed.  Unfortunately,  few,  if  any.  respon- 
sible courses  of  atctlon  have  been  developed. 

8.  Pood-Por-Peace:  An  increasing  number 
of  nattona  abroad  are  encountering  food 
shortages.  Should  the  present  Food-for- 
Peace  Program  of  shipping  U.S.  food  sur- 
pluses to  hungry  natlona  abroad  be  ex- 
tended? 

[Results  In  percent) 

Yes 88 

No. 13 

I  am  partlc\ilarly  pleased  at  the  wide- 
spread, humane,  and  farslghted  support 
found  In  the  Second  District  for  the  new 
Pood-for-Peace  program,  which  will  aid  the 
many  food-short  nations  of  the  world  who 
desire  to  improve  their  own  farm  efficiency 
and  productivity. 

Tou  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  coun- 
tries receiving  food  under  the  Pood-for-Peace 
program  now  will  be  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  secure  release  of  funds  for  pop- 
tilatlon  control  education  programs,  using 
funds  earned  frcxn  past  sale  In  theee  coun- 
tries o*  UA  surplus  farm  product*.  A 
woridwlde.  crash  program  to  bring  the  world 
poptilatlon  explosion  under  better,  more  ra- 
tional control.  Is  desperately  needed. 

7.  Space  Expendltiiree:  This  year  the  US. 
will  spend  approximately  $93.  per  each  fam- 
ily In  the  nation  on  peacefiil  exploration  of 
space.  Do  you  believe  this  amount  ($5.3 
bUUon)  : 

(ReeuItB  In  percent]  I 

Is  about  the  right  amount 45 

Sbould    be    Increased 15 

Should  be  decreased I  40 

The  fact  that  almost  half  of  thoee  respond- 
ing favor  decreasing  the  amounts  spent  on 
space  exploration  is  most  significant.  As  a 
Member  c*  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Oommlttee,  which  supervises  the 
work  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  I  have  emphasized,  again 
and  again,  that  there  must  be  more  mean- 
ing and  content  to  our  space  efforts  than 
simply  a  race  for  prestige.  In  my  opinion, 
the  potential  benefits  of  the  expensive. 
hlghly-publidzed  manned  space  programs 
have  been  vastly  overemphasized,  when  co*n- 
pared  to  the  benefits  which  we  can  expect 
from  the  less  popular,  less  expensive,  and 
more  objective  scientific  program. 

I  have  also  emphasized,  in  meetings  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  the 
need  for  this  nation  to  take  more  aggressive 
steps  to  encourage  Joint  funding  of  major 
International  space  exploration  efforts. 

In  this  decade,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  wUl  each  spend  $30  billion,  to 
place  men  on  the  moon.  Presumably,  if  we 
bad  found  means  to  cooperate  with  the  Rus- 
sians In  this  effort,  (such  as  through  the 
United  Nations,)  we  would  Jointly  have  had 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  left  over  to  speed 
research  on  the  killer  diseases  of  the  world; 
support  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  ef- 
forts: or  support  any  of  a  number  of  oth^ 
worthwhile  projects. 

While  both  nations  can  afford  to  continue 
this  kind  of  dupUcate  expenditure,  we  do  so 
«nly  at  great  cost  to  other,  often  more  Im- 
portant, human  needs. 


9.  Finally,  do  you  favor  your  Representa- 
tive a-sklng  your  views  on  tctportant  Issues 
facing  the  Congress. 

(Results  In  percentl 

Y.-3 99 

No 1 

It  Is  most  encouraging  to  find  such  over- 
whelmmsc  entHusi:uim  for  this  District-wide 
Legislative  Opinion  Poll.  Numerous  re- 
spondents wrote  in  very  worthwhile  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  for  Improving  the 
questionnaire.  I  shall  attempt  to  Incorpo- 
rate as  many  of  them  as  pr^ssible  into  future 
polls.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  .Second  District 
Opinion  Poll  can  become  a  new  trnditlon  for 
resldent-s  of  our  District. 


Selective  Service 
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C.iP 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 


or    CALtFOBNIA 
IN'    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE.N'TATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1966 

Mr,  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  June  6,  1966,  Issue 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  concerning 
selective  service. 

The  Times  expresses  the  opinion  that 
a  review  of  the  draft  system  Is  needed 
and  I  believe  the  editorial  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Congress  in  the  light  of  the 
current  discai.sions  of  this  matter: 

Co.N-GRESS     .AND    THX     DraTT     LaWS 

The  time  has  come — Indeed,  it  is  long 
overdue  — for  a  thorough  congressional  review 
of  the  enure  -Selective  Service  system. 

Tlie  ineciuities  and  Inefflclencles  of  this 
system  h.^ve  become  more  and  more  appar- 
ent as  the  manpower  requirements  of  the 
armed  services  have  increased  because  of  the 
Vletn.\m  war.  A  full  InvestlgaUon  of  present 
draft  stand.irds,  of  deferment  procedures,  of 
local  draft  board  autonomy  and  of  overall 
efficiency  Is  needed 

Three  ye.^rs  ago  the  .Sen.-ite  routinely  ap- 
proved a  four-year  extension  of  the  draft  Law 
after  only  10  minutes  of  deb.ite.  It  has  been 
a  full  15  ye.Txs  since  Congress  trave  .-vny  seri- 
ous .study  to  the  system.  The  .American  peo- 
ple deserve  better  th.m  this  from  their  elected 
representatives 

East  week  a  group  of  Republiran  House 
members  Lssued  a  series  of  six  statements 
analyzing  the  Selective  Service  system.  Their 
findings,  aimed  at  prompting  a  full-scale  con- 
gressional inquiry  Into  the  draft  before  the 
present  l;^w  comes  up  for  reconsideration  a 
year  from  now.  go  far  to  Indicate  some  of  the 
shortcomings  and  unfairness  of  the  current 
draft  system, 

MoBt  dlscus-sions  of  Uie  draft  begin  with 
the  basic  question  of  U  it  necessary.  The 
realistic  answer  is  yes.  Whatever  philosophi- 
cal arguments  there  might  be  about  the  de- 
sirability of  a  well-paid,  highly  professional 
military  establishment,  the  fact  remains  that 
conscription  has  been  proved  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  armed  services. 

The  chief  pwoblem.  now  as  jiJways.  Is  how 
to  assure  equity  In  the  .selection  process.  For 
even  with  expanded  draft  calls',  it  still  re- 
mains true  that,  while  many  are  registered, 
few  In  fact  are  chosen, 

Defe.'ments  too  often  In  practice  turn  out 
to  be  permanent.  Differing  operating  pro- 
cedures— not  only  from  state  to  state  but 
also  from  draft   board   to  draft  board— and 


sometimes  curiou.sly  applied  qualification 
standards  all  result  in  an  unfair  distribution 
of  the  burden. 

The  Republican  congressional  group,  in 
tts  statements,  points  up  a  number  of  shock- 
ing irregularities.  Some  are  fainiliar.  such  as 
the  advantage  held  by  men  who  can  afford 
to  attend  college  and  thus  qualify  for  defer- 
ment. Others,  though  less  familiiir.  are  per- 
hape  even  more  disturbing. 

For  example:  The  pas-sing  percentile  score 
on  the  Armed  Forcee  Qualification  Test  is 
31.  Under  a  recent  ruling,  however,  high- 
school  graduates  can  score  as  low  as  16  and 
still  be  accepted.  But  a  high  school  drop-out 
who  scores  as  high  as  30  won't  be  accepted, 
even  If  he  is  eager  to  enlist.  This  sunply 
makes  no  sense. 

Another  example:  state  boards  allocate 
then-  monthly  draft  calls  among  local  boards 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  men 
examined  by  the  local  board  and  reported 
available  for  induction.  What  this  means  in 
practice  is  that  a  dUigent  board  will,  month 
after  month,  have  a  higher  quota,  simply  be- 
cause of  its  efficiency  in  examining  and  re- 
porting. 

The  same  holds  true  on  the  state  level: 
the  more  men  examined  and  reported,  the 
more  wUl  be  drafted.  Perhape  this  helps  to 
explain  why,  for  sU  consecutive  months, 
California  has  been  over-drafting  In  propor- 
tion to  its  ixjpulatloa,  and  Texas  has  been 
und  er  -  draft  In  g . 

These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
confusion.  Ulogic  and  Inequity  of  current 
Selective  Service  practices.  A  major  Inquiry 
into  these  practices  deserves  top  congres- 
sional priority. 
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Responsible  Reflections  on  Meredith 
Shooting 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TKNiraSSIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  is  deeply  concerned  over  the 
Incident  that  occurred  In  Mississippi, 
near  the  Tennessee  border,  on  Tuesday. 

Two  editorials  appeared  yesterday  in 
newspapers  which  serve  my  district, 
commenting  on  this  terribly  unfortunate 
occurrence,  and  I  think  that  both  of  these 
articles  discuss  the  matter  with  penetrat- 
ing perception. 

I  believe  that  these  comments  view  the 
situation  in  its  proper  light,  and  I  hope 
that  all  Americans  will  take  these  words 
to  heart  and  will  make  an  effort  that  sur- 
passes all  others  to  live  in  harmony.  We 
do  not  want  the  next  few  months 
to  be  known  as  the  "summer  of  our 
discontent." 

The  time  has  come  to  end  sensational- 
Ism  and  for  every  citizen  to  act  respon- 
sibility If  we  are  to  continue  to  advance 
our  civilization  in  the  Interest  of  all. 

I  stronRly  urge  that  these  editorials  be 
read  and  heeded  by  all: 
[Prom    the   Bristol    (Tenn,)    Her.ild    Courier, 

June  8,  19661 
Reicn  of  Foolishness  Must  Be  Terminated 
Enough  has  been  said  about  ending  the 
alleged  "reign  of  terror"  In  the  South.  The 
time  has  come,  we  believe,  to  do  something 
about  the  reign  of  Tjolishness. 


In  Its  more  sensational  form,  this  foolish- 
ness takes  a  distinctly  violent  turn.  Men  lie 
m  ditches  with  shotguns,  waiting  a  chance  to 
do  harm  to  their  fellow  man.  Crosses,  even 
churches,  are  burned.  Riots  ensue,  more 
often  in  the  North  than  the  South. 

But  foolishness  also  has  Its  subtle  side. 
And  ihosS  who  Incite  violence  are  as  guilty 
of  Impeding  the  peaceful  course  of  change 
as  those  who  openly  practice  defiance. 

Both  forms  were  exhibited  Monday  near 
Hernando.  Miss.,  as  a  hidden  sniper  shot 
Negro  James  Meredith  on  U.S.  51.  The  sniper 
obviously  responded  to  an  ignoble  emotion. 
And  Meredith,  who  wss  walking  from  Mem- 
phis to  Jack.son,  was  participating  in  what 
can  best  be  described  as  a  cheap  publicity 
stunt. 

Thankfully,  Meredith  was  not  killed,  nor 
was  he  seriously  injured.  Yet  the  incident, 
stuTounded  with  emotional  Impact,  threatens 
serious  reaction  as  a  new  summer  begins. 

Negro  leaders  have  already  called  for  1,000 
volunteers  to  taie  up  Meredith's  cause,  and 
Meredith  himself  has  said  he  should  have 
carried  a  gun  on  his  trek.  He  will  begin  the 
walk  again  after  his  recovery. 

Thus,  the  cycle  of  foolishness  begins  anew. 
The  presence  of  1,000  Civil  Rights  marchers 
on  a  Mississippi  highway  is  an  open  invita- 
tion to  violence  and  the  accompanying  pub- 
licity will  crystallize  that  dreadful  possibility. 
As  if  by  way  of  punishment,  one  of  Missis- 
sippi's main  highways  will  be  clogged  with 
pedestrians,  even  though  the  man  who  has 
admitted  to  the  shooting  is  a  resident  of 
Tennessee  and  a  native  of  Arkansas. 

All  this  flies  In  the  face  of  the  remarkable 
progress  being  made  today  in  the  field  of 
Civil  Rights.  Ten  times  as  many  Negroes  Are 
registered  to  vote  now  In  Mississippi  as  were 
eligible  only  one  year  ago.  Public  accommo- 
dations throughout  the  South  are  open  to  all 
men,  regardless  of  pigmentation.  And  the 
pace  of  unprovoked  violence — church  btirn- 
Ings,  bombings  and  other  weapons  of  rabble — 
has  slowed  markedly. 

Having  won  victory  in  the  courts  and  In 
Congress,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Negro 
Revolution  to  leave  the  streets.  Voter  regis- 
tration is  proceeding  orderly  and  terrorism 
has  slipped  considerably.  The  battle  for  the 
mind,  albeit  long  and  slow,  has  been  won. 

A  thousand-man  march  from  Memphis  to 
Jackson  will  not  retrain  a  single  displaced 
Negro  sharecropper.  It  will  not  feed  a  single 
hungry  Negro  family.  And,  daresay.  It  would 
not  prompt  more  than  100  reluctant  Negroes 
to  register,  particularly  If  additional  violence 
results. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  march  would 
do  much  to  disrupt  the  weak  faith  that  has 
developed  between  the  Southern  whlt€  and 
the  Southern  Negro  In  the  past  year.  It 
could  rip  asunder  what  Negroes  themselves 
have  painstakingly  put  together.  And  It 
could  touch  off  a  new  wave  of  terrorism. 

If  the  Negro  Revolution  will  continue.  It 
must  turn  to  more  concrete  accomplish- 
ments. It  must  focus  on  education,  on  Jobs, 
on  housing.  Having  won  the  victory,  it  must 
put  away  the  foolishness  and  show  a  waiting 
nation  that  while  freedom  may  be  earned, 
responsibility  can  be  learned. 

This  same  lesson,  of  course,  must  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  white  Southerner,  We  believe, 
however,  that  events  of  the  past  year  have 
shown  that  by-and-Iarge.  the  lesson  has  not 
been  lost  there.  Those  bent  on  provocation, 
though,  continue  as  if  the  battle  had  Just 
begun. 

Unless  this  foolishness  Is  stopped,  the  racial 
crisis  In  America  will  be  immensely  pro- 
longed, perhaps  into  an  ordeal  of  several  de- 
cades. And  as  foolishness  begets  foolishness, 
a  new  night  of  terror  will  descend  to  plague 
those  who  ought  to  be  concerned  with  other 
things. 
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[Prom  the  Knox vUle  (Tenn.)  Journal. 

June  8.  19M] 

The  Character  or  thb  Cmrs 

Every  American  of  good  will  was  distressed 
by  the  wounding  of  James  H.  Meredith  on 
Monday  as  he  led  a  small  group  of  clrll  rights 
workers  on  a  projected  march  from  Memphis 
to  Jackson,  Miss.  Purpose  of  the  march  was 
that  of  encouraging  Nsgro  citizens  of  Missis- 
sippi to  take  advantage  of  their  newfound 
right  to  register  for  voting. 

Meredith  Is  in  a  Memphis  hospital  with 
shotgun  wounds  which  fortunately  are  pro- 
nounced by  doctors  as  not  being  too  serious, 
and  the  would-be  slayer  is  behind  bars  on  a 
charge  of  assault  and  battery  with  Intent 
to  murder. 

While  Meredith  is  expected  to  get  well 

he  still  expects  to  lead  his  planned  march 
from  Memphis  to  Jackson  upwn  his  recov- 
ery— this  new  incident  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  a  Memphis  resident  creates  a  new 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  white  majority  In  this  country  and 
the  Negro  minority. 

The  whole  episode  was  so  senseless  and 
uncalled  for  that  most  of  us  will  appraise 
the  attempted  killing  as  the  act  of  a  man 
whose  mind  was  deranged.  What  Is  called 
for  now  is  for  the  gun  wielder,  Aubrey  James 
Norvell,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law  promptly 
and  to  its  full  penalty  for  the  crime  com- 
mitted. 

In  the  meantime  the  State  of  Mississippi 
will  have  a  new  mark  against  its  reputation, 
since  the  crime  was  committed  on  Mississippi 
soil  even  though  the  gunman  was  a  citizen 
of  our  own  state. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  In  connection 
with  this  incident,  In  which  the  best-known 
graduate  of  Ole  Miss  was  wounded,  that 
neither  the  whites  nor  the  blacks  In  this 
country  can  fairly  Indict  all  of  the  other 
group  for  the  crime  of  Individuals  which 
may  be  either  black  or  white.  For  example, 
during  the  time  in  which  a  fanatical  white 
man  was  gunning  down  the  Negro  civil  rights 
leader  on  a  Mississippi  road,  a  Negro  who 
escaped  from  a  Jail  In  Middle  Tennessee  was 
abducting  a  KnorvlUe  couple  whose  home 
he  had  entered  at  gunpoint  early  Monday 
morning.  Later,  after  helping  himself  to 
clothing  and  money  of  the  white  man,  he 
forced  the  couple  to  drive  him  to  Cincinnati 
In  their  own  car.  There  they  providentially 
escaped. 

A  scanning  of  the  newspapers  must  reveal 
to  the  least  observant  that  crimes  of  vio- 
lence are  committed  by  Individuals  both 
black  and  white,  year  in  and  year  out.  Mem- 
bers of  the  white  race  who  possess  any  sense 
of  Justice  will  not  condemn  the  whole  Negro 
minority  in  the  nation  for  the  act  of  any  in- 
dividual because  he  is  nonwhlte.  By  the 
same  token,  members  of  the  minority  group 
cannot  fairly  blame  the  masses  of  whites  for 
such  a  crime  as  was  committed  against  James 
Meredith. 

Crime  deserves  to  be  apprais'ed  on  a  basis 
of  its  character  and  serloiisness,  regardless  of 
the  race  or  color  of  the  criminal.  Of  equal 
importance  Is  It  that  punishment  imder  the 
law  be  equally  enforced  against  the  criminal 
element  of  both  races.  It  Is  when  there  is 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities to  enforce  equal  penalties  for  Iden- 
tical crimes  that  the  fabric  of  our  society  is 
undermined. 

Tlaus  In  the  case  of  the  man  who  shot 
Meredith  and  in  that  of  the  one  who  ab- 
ducted the  Knoxville  couple  at  gunpoint, 
both  hopefully  will  be  prosecuted  and  sen- 
tenced, not  on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  color, 
but  upon  that  of  the  character  of  the  crimes 
they  committed. 


H.R.  1S202:  Increase  Debt  Ceiliof 
Limitatioo 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8. 1966 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJi.  16202),  to  pro- 
vide, for  the  period  beginning  on  July  1  1966 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1987,  a  temporary  In- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Mr.  LOVE.    Mr.  Clialrman,  after  care- 
fully considering  the  pros  and  cons  of 
H.R.  15202,  Increase  debt  celling  limita- 
tion, I  vote  to  support  the  increase  re- 
quested at  this  time.    I  associate  myself 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,     Congressman     Wilbur     D. 
Mills,   and   congratulate  him   and  his 
committee  for  a  most  thoughtful  and 
thought -provoking  analysis  of  our  debt 
situation.    I  adopt  as  my  own  the  com- 
mittee's views  as  expressed  In  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  debt  celling  limit 
as  viewed  by  the  majority.    I  reject  the 
views  of  the  minority  and  their  charges 
that  the  administration's  debt  policy  is 
a  "sham."    I  charge  the  opposition  with 
playing  politics  with  the  American  tax- 
payer, misrepresenting  the  facts  as  to  In- 
flation and  purposely  trying  to  confuse 
the  American  citizen  that  their  Presi- 
dent's budget  Is  "phoney."    They  would 
substitute  fiscal  IrresponslblUty  by  word 
of  mouth,  for  fiscal  responsibility  by  ac- 
tion. 

Fiscal  responsibility  includes  paying 
the  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government 
A  failure  to  recognize  our  legal  debts 
could  trigger  a  recession  which  seems  to 
be  the  object  of  certain  Republican 
policymakers  here  In  Washington. 
There  are  those  who  take  unreasonable 
positions  for  political  reasons  without 
regard  to  the  national  Interest. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  requires  a  very 
careful  appraisal  and  an  Increase  at  this 
time  seems  imperative  and  inevitable 
Next  week,  my  committee,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  will  send  to  the 
House  a  bill  In  the  amount  of  $17.8  bil- 
lion for  defense  procurement.  My  sup- 
port of  the  debt  ceUing  limitation  In- 
crease this  session  Is  consistent  with  my 
work  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Last  session,  I  voted  against  raising  the 
debt  ceUlng  as  a  protest— a  warning  that 
we  should  move  toward  a  balanced 
economy.  This  session  Is  far  from 
being  over  and  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  spending  within  recog- 
nized limits  to  check  any  inflationary 
trends. 

If  this  bill  falls  to  pass,  we  will  auto- 
matically go  back  to  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  of  $285  billion  with  present  obli- 
gations of  awroxlmately  $319  billion. 
The  faith  and  credit  of  this  country 
would  be  seriously  affected  to  a  point 
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where  the  stock  market  may  fall  and  a 
recession  may  be  triggered. 

All  my  votes  this  session  have  been 
consistent  with  my  commitment  to  fiscal 
responsibility  and  to  the  prosjject  of  s 
balanced  budget  In  a  balanced  economy 
and  I  believe  that  we  must  strive  toward 
this  goal.  However,  the  circimistancea 
at  the  this  time  do  not  warrant  a  nega- 
tive vote  on  this  legislation,  keeping  in 
mind  that  we  do  have  obligations — 
domestically— in  Vietnam— and  in  keep- 
ing our  defenses  strong. 

I  hope  for  a  balanced  budget  and  shall 
seek  to  accomplish  this.  But  I  will  do  so 
only  when  It  is  timely  and  always  with 
responsibility,  irrespective  of  political 
consequences.  This  country  can  Uve 
within  the  President's  budget  or  some 
retuonable  variation  of  it.  and  to  this 
extent  new  programs  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded in  a  country  as  wealthy  as  ours. 
We  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  moving 
forward  In  a  prosperoios  economy  where 
growth  Is  the  object — not  recession  or 
Inflation. 


June  9,  196G 


Blocked  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  urged  for  nmny  years  that 
the  Bedford,  Mass..  VA  hospital  be  re- 
dedlcated  in  the  memory  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Edith  Nourse  Rogers  of  Lowell. 
Mass.,  were  disappointed  this  week  when 
for  the  second  time  in  as  many  Con- 
gresses, legislation  to  accomplish  this 
goal  was  stricken  from  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 

The  Lowell.  Mass..  Sun,  summed  up 
the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Rogers'  former  con- 
stituents in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  June  e  edition.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Blocked  Again 
Once  again  th.e  Houae  in  Washington  haa 
blocked  a  moTe  that  wooild  name  the  Veter- 
*»•'  bOBpttal  In  Bedford  for  the  late  ObngresB- 
woman  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  of  Lowell  and 
a  slmUar  hospital  In  Jackaon.  BCsslsalppl  la 
honor  of  the  late  Congreaeman  John  Ran- 
kin. Democrat,  of  MlaslsBlppi. 

The  Houae  had  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  recognition  of  the  lady  from  Lowell 
who  eenred  In  Congress  for  35  years,  but 
northern  Oongresemen  refused  to  give  slmi- 
lat  recognition  to  Mr.  Rankin  because  of  hlg 
unyielding  support  of  segregation. 

So  an  Impasse  has  been  reached  which.  In 
effect,  penalizes  our  own  late  distinguished 
Oongreaawoman. 

Poaslbly  the  division  In  thinking  cannot 
be  reconciled,  insofar  as  this  measure  is  con- 
cerned. In  which  case  we  would  propoee 
the  OongrflBs.  using  the  nerlble  technlqviee 
with  which  it  la  so  familiar,  separate  the  pro- 
poaal  Into  t-wo  parte,  making  it  possible  to 
rename  the  Bedford  Hoepital  without  hard- 
■lUp  or  delay. 

Probably  no  member  of  Congress  In  this 
century  did  more  for  the  cause  of  the  veter- 
an* than  Mra.  Rogers.  Although  fully  ar- 
ticulate in  dlecusslng  foreign  and  domesUc 
iMues.  her  chief  dedlcaUon  was  to  the  men 


and  women  who  served  with  the  armed 
forces  In  time  of  war.  It  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  throughout  her  official  career  she  spon- 
sored more  legislation  foe  the  benefit  of  vet- 
erans and  their  famUiee  than  any  other 
member  of  either  the  Hoiuse  or  Senate. 

For  many  years  she  wm  either  chairman  of 
the  Veterans  Affairs  comnilttee  of  the  House 
(during  a  Republican  admin Utratlon)  or  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  group  when  the  Demo- 
crats were  In  the  driver's  seat. 

Her  devoMon  to  ihe  welf.\re  of  .all  veterans 
w.as  kni.)wn  ihr>.'Us;hout  the  land,  and  thus,  it 
U  particularly  fitting  that  thLs  big  h<->spltal 
in  her  own  Greater  Lowell  area  should  be 
dedicated    to   her   memory. 

If  the  reco!:.>ction  of  Rep.  Rankin's  think- 
ing Is  io  disUtstefiU  to  Congress,  there  is 
scant  re.ison  why  Rep.  Rogers  should  be  the 
victim. 


Advantages  of  American  Free  Enterprise 
System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.S)iNT.-\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1966 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely plec-u^d  to  advi.se  you  that  a 
young  woman  in  my  di.strict  has  wx>n 
first  pla.ce  In  a  national  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  A.ssociation  of  Ameri- 
can Phy.stcian.s  and  Sunreons. 

Miss  Susan  Miller,  a  1966  graduate  of 
Oelweln  High  School,  •won  top  honors  In 
the  contest  with  her  outstanding  essay 
on  "The  Advantages  of  the  American 
Free  Enterprise  System." 

This  Is  the  hisjhest  honor  ever  awarded 
an  lowan  In  this  annual  contest,  and 
Miss  Miller's  achievement  Is  a  credit  to 
herself  and  to  her  school,  as  weU  as  a 
source  of  pride  for  her  famllv,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  State. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  excellent  paper 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  place 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
FIR.ST  PL.^rE  Essat:   Advantacs  or  American 
Free    Enterprise    Systkm 
(By  Susan  Miller) 
Since    the    beginning   of   recorded   history, 
men  have  sought  the  perfect  society.     In  the 
books   that  fill  the  libraries,  many  of  theee 
Utopias    promise    peace    :ind    plenty   for   aU. 
But.  It  Is  a  long  step  from  dream  to  reality. 
In  the  real  world,  the  Utopias  that  look  best 
In  the  writing  .sometimes  turn  sour  for  quite 
unforseen  re;isons. 

Our  own  system  Is  not  perfect,  No  system 
Is.  But.  its  imperfections  can  certainly  be 
ameliorated  within  our  e.xLstlng  framework 
of  ideas  and  Institutions.  It  Is  too  exsy  to 
compare  the  obvious  imperfections  of  our 
known  system  with  the  ideal  perfections  of  a 
non-existent  planned  order.  "It  is  only  too 
easy  to  gloss  over  the  tremendous  dvnamic 
vitality  of  our  system,  which,  with 'all  its 
faults,  has  given  the  world  a  century  of  prog- 
ress such  .as  an  actuiU  socialized  o.-der  might 
find  it  impossible  to  equal." 

A  student  of  our  capitalistic  free  enter- 
prise system  once  wrote  'During  its  rule  of 
scarce  one  hundred  years.  It  has  created  more 
massive  and  more  colof=s<-iI  productive  forces 
than  have  all  preceding  Rcnerations  to- 
gether." The  author  goes  on  to  say  that 
capitalism  "has  accomplished  wonders  far 
surpassing  Egyptian  pyramids,  Roman  aqiie- 
ducta.  and  Oothlc  cathedrals:  it  h;is  con- 
ducted expeditions  that  put  in  the  shade  all 


former  migrations  of  nations  and  cru.s<ides." 
This  eulogy  of  capitalism  was  written  by  Karl 
Marx  in  the  Communist  Manifesto.  Few  stu- 
dents of  capitalism  have  been  a^  aware  as 
Marx  of  the  fact  that  capitalism  is  a  revolu- 
tionary way  of  life,  creating  a  new  material 
world  as  well  as  new  intellectual  and  ethical 
values.  To  put  the  strength  of  capiUlist 
democracy  in  one  brief  sentence:  never  be- 
fore have  so  many  h.^d  It  so  good. 

The  economic  hLstory  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  great  .success  story.  We  think  of  our- 
selves as  the  richest  and  most  progressive 
nation  in  the  word.  We  have  a  ricjht  U>. 
Starting  from  practically  nowhere  only  two 
centuries  ago.  the  U.S.  economy  h.Ts  pro- 
duced spectacular  results  by  any  standard. 
In  the  first  six  decades  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, our  total  national  output  has  risen 
sixfold.  At  the  present  time.  p>osse.ssion  only 
six  percent  of  the  world's  population  It 
accounts  for  thirty  eight  percent  of  the 
world's  income.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  Increased  eight  times  between 
1850  and  1960;  yet  Its  national  Income  In- 
creased forty  times  In  actual  relationship  to 
purchasing  jxjwer.  At  the  same  time  the 
suffrage  has  been  steadily  broadened:  edu- 
cation has  become  available  to  more  people 
than  ever  before:  and  there  is  more  leisure 
than  man  has  ever  know.  Above  all,  never 
before  has  there  been  so  much  concern  with 
the  welfare  of  the  underprivileged  peoples  of 
society. 

Man's  ability  to  produce  thp  gof>ds  and 
services  he  wants  depends  upon  the  resources 
at  his  disposal  and  hU  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  them.  The  Unftfed  States  is  rich  in 
natural  resources  such  .^s  factories,  houses 
and  machinery;  and  it  is  rich  in  human 
resotircee,  the  most  important  of  all  The 
American  worker  Is  the  best  educated,  the 
best  fed.  and  the  most  productive  In  the 
world.  American  engineering  and  mass  pro- 
duction know-how  have  produced  Detroit's 
fabulous  auto  plants  and  Pittsburgh's  great 
steel  industry.  Vast  research  expendlttires 
generate  a  steady  stream  of  new  products 
and  methods.  And.  the  American  business- 
man manages  to  keep  the  whole  process  go- 
ing m  a  way  that  Is  the  mixed  envy,  dismay 
and  sometimes  disdain  of  his  less  aggressive 
counterparts   In   the  rest  of  the   world. 

Our  standard  of  living  is  high  for  many 
reasons.  Our  knowledge  and  ability  oiu 
skilled  workers,  technical  equipment,  and 
natural  resources  have  aU  made  It  so  But 
above  all,  our  economic  system  promotes 
such   a  standard. 

In  our  capitalist  free  enterprise  system 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  (land 
factories,  machinery,  natural  resources)  U 
held  by  Indlvduals.  not  be  the  state  This 
does  not  exclude  public  ownership  of  nat- 
ural monopolies  or  basic  public  services 
(poet  office,  atomic  arms),  but  such  cases 
are  considered  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  As  a  people,  we  reject  the  idea 
that  the  state  Is  the  source  of  economic  pros- 
perity. "Government  Is  only  a  tool  which 
must  be  properly  used— as  a  referee  and  a 
helper,   not   a   master   and   a  crutch  " 

Our  bias  in  favor  of  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  Is  based  on  two 
considerations.  First,  ownership  of  produc- 
tive property  means  power  over  the  lives  of 
other  people;  it  Is  preferable  that  such  power 
be  diffused  among  many  property  owners 
rather  than  held  by  one  owner,  the  state. 
Instead  of  one  central  authority's  laying 
down  the  law  of  the  market,  thousands  of 
little  decisions  hold  each  other  In  balance. 
Many  of  these  decisions  are  based  on  erro- 
neous facts  and  bad  judgment,  but  such  de- 
fects are  preferable  to  the  big  errors  made 
by  a  central  authority,  particularly  If  the 
central  authority  Is  subject  to  no  political 
checks.  Every  type  of  democracy  seeks  to 
diffuse  power  by  various  devices  In  order  to 
avoid  the  abuse  and  corruption  that  follow 
the  concentration   of  power.     By  strength- 
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ening  the  diffusion  of  power  In  the  economic 
area,  capitalism  supports  one  of  the  key 
principles  of  democracy.  Seconti,  the  as- 
sumption of  capitalist  thinking  is  that  tech- 
nological progress  Is  more  easily  attained 
when  each  person  minds  his  own  business 
and  h.-»s  a  personal  Incentive  to  do  so. 

Another  principle  of  our  system  Is  the 
"market  economy,"  In  this  economy  free 
Individuals  make  their  own  economic  de- 
cisions in  the  light  of  their  Interest,  experi- 
ence, and  intelligence.  The  most  Important 
specinc  liberties  of  the  free  market  economy 
are  the  following:  for  the  worker,  to  choose 
his  line  of  work  and  his  particular  Job;  for 
the  businessman,  to  choose  his  type  of  busi- 
ness and  set  it  up  at  the  pl.ice  of  his  choice; 
for  the  Investor,  to  Invest  his  capital  In 
whatever  enterprise  he  chooses:  and  finally, 
for  the  consumer,  to  buy  the  product  he 
prefers.  This  last  freedom,  "consumer 
sovereignty,"  is.  In  many  respects,  the  most 
Important  of  all:  because,  in  a  free  market 
it  Is  the  preference  of  the  consumer  that  ulti- 
mately decides  what  Is  to  be  produced,  at 
what  quauty.  and  In  what  quantities 

Another    essential    characteristic    of    our 
economy    Is    competition.     The    freedom    to 
compete   In   the    market   results   from   four 
basic  capitalist  freedoms:   freedom  of  trade 
and  occupation,   freedom  of  contract,  free- 
dom of  property,  and  freedom  of  reward      To 
the  extent  that  any  of  these  four  freedoms 
Is  curbed,  free  competition  is  reduced      The 
economic  Justification  of  competition  Is  that 
it  keeps  everybody— worker,  businessman,  in- 
vestor— on    his    toes,    constantly    alert    to 
changes  In   the  market,   and  constantly  on 
the   lookout   for   ways   to   Increase   his   own 
efficiency.     The    Individual    worker    or    en- 
trepreneur proportionately  Increases  the  effi- 
ciency and  productivity  of  the  whole  mar- 
ket.    Better    products,    lower    prices,    better 
services,  and  ultimately  higher  living  stand- 
ards for  all  result  from  the  constant  incen- 
tive to  keep  up  with,  and  If  possible  to  out- 
do, one's  competitors. 

American  capitalism,  more  than  any  other 
economic  system  in  the  world,  has  given  to 
the  people  now  much  of  what  socialism 
promises  them  for  the  future.  Specifically, 
socialism  bases  lt«  appeal  on  two  basic  prom- 
ises: (1)  social  equality  and  (2)  the  abolition 
of  poverty.  As  to  the  principle  of  equality 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
reality  of  economic  life  keep  opportunity 
open  to  anyone  who  seeks  It.  In  public  opin- 
ion polls  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  describe  themselves  as  "middle 
class."  Social  mobility  Is  very  great,  mainly 
because  education  Is  available  to  more  people 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  As  to  the 
second  basic  promise  of  socialism,  the  aboli- 
tion of  poverty,  American  capitalism  has 
had  Its  crises  and  depressions.  Yet,  when  all 
la  said  and  done,  and  although  things  could 
be  better,  living  standards  in  the  United 
States  are  by  far  the  highest  In  the  world 
and  are  constantly  rising. 

The  record  of  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States  shows  that  there  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  freedom  of  choice,  no  substitute  for 
hard  work  willingly  undertaken,  and  no  al- 
ternative to  Initiative. 

"Self-reliance.  Initiative  and  competitive- 
ness are  Inborn  characteristics  of  man.  All 
of  the  glories  of  western  civilization  and  all 
of  the  progress  of  free  societies  have  their 
wellspring  in  these  characteristics." 

To  the  extent  that  we  continue  as  a  na- 
tion to  give  the  widest  possible  reach  to 
men's  talents  and  aspirations,  to  that  ex- 
tent we  will  prosper  and  grow.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  as  a  nation  dilute  or  dissipate 
the  principles  which  have  given  ua  our 
strength  and  vitality  to  that  extent  we  shall 
decline. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  provides  In- 
dividuals the  ability  to  create  more  the 
education  to  realize  their  potential,  and  the 
freedom  to  pursue  ideas  and  ideals.    In  the 
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TTnlted  States  today,  more  tlian  ercr  before 
man  haa  the  chance  to  attain  Vb»  aecnrity,' 
the  aelf-eeteem,  and  wtlsfactiona  which  be 
bae  sought  through  the  ages. 
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America  and  Apartbeid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  ^'-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9, 1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
set  forth  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  on  "Amer- 
ica and  Apartheid";  and  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  dated  June  9. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jtme  8.  1966] 
America  and  Apartheh) 
South  Africa's  restrictive  racial  policies 
drive  that  Government  steadUy  Into  greater 
Isolation  from  the  community  of  nations. 
There  Is  danger  in  such  tsolatlort  For  the 
long  run,  a  major  danger  Is  that  South 
Africa  will  miscalculate  the  state  of  United 
States  sentiment. 

Many  supporters  of  Prime  Minister 
Verwoerd  believe  Instability,  violence  and  a 
threat  of  communism  In  new  African  na- 
tions, plus  racial  troubles  here  at  home, 
win  eventually  persuade  Americans  to  con- 
done or  embrace  apartheid — to  conclude  that 
South  Africa  has  been  right  all  along. 

It  was  therefore  important  for  President 
Johnson  In  his  first  major  speech  on  Africa 
to  say:  "We  will  not  permit  htiman  rights 
to  be  restricted  In  our  own  cotmtry.  And  we 
win  not  support  policies  abroad  which  are 
based  on  the  rule  of  minorities  or  the  dis- 
credited notion  that  men  are  unequal  before 
the  law." 

It  was  important  for  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  at  the  University  of  Capetown  to 
declare:  "We  must  recognize  the  fuU  human 
equality  of  all  our  people.  .  .  .  And  this 
must  be  our  commitment  outside  our  bord- 
ers as  It  is  within." 

South  Africans  may  say  both  statements 
were  motivated  by  American  political  con- 
siderations, but  the  fact  Is  that  the  United 
States  la  now  committed  irrevocably  to 
building  a  nonraclal  society.  Neither  Presi- 
dent nor  Senator  was  smug  about  South 
Africa's  problems;  neither  underplayed  the 
enormous  distance  the  United  States  stlU 
must  travel  to  reach  Its  goal. 

Wise  South  Africans  will  recognize  that 
both  men  spoke  for  America. 


tic  Indeed,  at  least  from  what  I  have  learned 
of  American  poUcy  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
eoomilttee  on  Africa  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  has  been  hold- 
ing extensive  hearings  on  South  Africa. 

It  Is  on  matters  of  action,  then,  that  pre- 
dictions about  miscalculations  are  rele- 
vant—whether right  or  wrong.  And  when 
the  question  of  American  action  against 
South  Africa  is  considered,  the  relevant  mis- 
calculation seems  to  be  ours.  For  the  failure 
of  sentiment  to  produce  positive  action  U 
viewed  by  South  Africa  as  weakness,  and  by 
the  rest  of  the  continent  as  hypocrisy.  This 
seems  to  me  the  Important  Issue  regarding 
America  and  Apartheid.  Tour  editorial  in 
other  words,  missed  the  point. 
Sincerely  yours. 


La  Jolla  Unit  of  Pro-America  E«»ay 
Contest  Winner 
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OP 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 


Congress  op  the  Unfted  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  9, 1966 
The  Editor. 
The  New  York  Times, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deak  Sie:  I  was  troubled  by  your  recent 
editorial,  "America  and  Apartheid".— more 
for  what  it  failed  to  say  than  for  what  it 
said.  You  speak  of  "the  major  danger  that 
South  Africa  will  miscalculate  the  state  of 
United  States  sentiment".  Yet  it  Is  quite 
clear  by  now  that  South  Africa,  like  any 
practical  nation,  bases  its  policies  not  on  the 
state  of  American  sentiment,  but  on  Ameri- 
can willingness  to  translate  sentiment  Into 
action.  Here  their  rlew  that  we  are  not 
about  to  take  steps  to  bring  down  apartheid 
•eems  to  me  quite  calculated  and  very  imlls- 


OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
young  student  in  San  Diego  has  written 
an  exceptional  essay  which  I  would  like 
for  my  colleagues  to  review.  The  stu- 
dent is  Lynn  PhiUips  who  Is  in  the  11th 
grade  at  Madison  High  School  in  San 
Diego. 

She  has  been  awarded  honorable  men- 
tion in  the  1966  Constitution  Essay  Con- 
test conducted  In  San  Diego  city  schools 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  La  JoUa 
unit  of  Pro-America.  This  organiza- 
tion has  established  Itself  In  our  com- 
munity and  carries  considerable  respect 
for  constitutionally  stimulating  and  re- 
kindling the  Interest  of  our  country's 
young  and  old  alike  in  the  UJS.  Consti- 
tution. Lynn  Phillips'  essay  reads  as 
follows : 

CONSTFTUTIONAL  RESPONSIBlI,rrT   in 

Government 
(Year  1966  La  Jolla  Unit  Pro-America  Essay 
Contest    winner    of    honorable    mention- 
Lynn  Phillips,  grade  11  student  at  Madison 
High  School,  San  Diego) 

The  best  government  Is  tiiat  which  governs 
the  least.  Thus  said  Thomas  Jeflerson  al- 
most  two  hundred  years  ago.  referring  to  the 
struggle  between  the  strict  and  loose  con- 
Bti-uctionallsts.  Despite  aU  of  Jefferson's 
work  to  obtain  a  weak  central  government. 
Hamilton  prevailed,  and  hU  plan  for  a  strong 
Federal  government  became  the  form  under 
which  our  country  is  ruled. 

In  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  the 
purpose  of  the  new  government  was 
stated—  ...  to  secure  the  blessings  of  Lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  .  .  "  The 
authors  of  this  document  felt  that  man  Is 
endowed  at  his  birth  with  rights  which 
should  be  protected  by  the  established  gov- 
ernment. To  insure  this  they  set  up  the 
Umlt  to  which  the  government  could  con- 
trol an  Individual. 

The  tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
limits  the  power  of  the  central  and  state  gov- 
ernments to  only  those  privileges  which  are 
listed  in  the  body  of  the  Constitution  The 
rest  of  the  powers  revert  to  the  individual 
person  Thus  they  thought  to  retain  man's 
basic  rights,  and  still  have  a  strong  central 
government. 
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Yet  today  In  ©ur  country  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment   has    become    a    "Big    Brother"    to 
everyone,  supporting  all  needy  and  destitute 
Americans   when    they   ask.     But    this   "Big 
Brother."   act  goes   further,   far  beyond  jtist 
establishing  aid  for  those  who  need  It;   th« 
government    also    has    federal    programs    to 
gTiide  the  destiny  of  any  person  who  can  be 
classified  under  the  label  "underprivileged." 
Their  weak   home  environment  is  remedied 
in  a  day  nursery  school,  subsidized   by  the 
government,  and  appropriately  labeled  Proj- 
ect Head-Start".     After  graduating  from  this 
they  go  to  kindergarten,  where  competition 
Increases.     Here  they  are  up  against  children 
who  have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bora 
Into    a     "wrong    environment  "     Inferiority 
complex   set   in  as  a   needy   cliild   co.Ties   to 
realize  that  he  is  different  from  his   peer,-;. 
To  overcome  his  deprived  state,  this  young 
Individual  develops  an  aggressive  nature,  de- 
termined that  he  will  overcome  the  setbacks 
that  nature  has  dealt  him.    An  exmple  of  de- 
termination la,  however,  lacking  in  his  back- 
ground, and  his  lovely  ambition  soon  crum- 
bles,   and    he    glides    along    on    the    happy 
thought  that  as  soon  as  he  Is  old  enough  he 
will  qualify  under  social  welfare,  and  If  he 
desires  to  work,   the  government  will   train 
him  to  do  a  Job,  and  create  the  Job  for  him 
to  do. 

He  exists  In  a  state  of  apathy,  supported  by 
the  money  collected  from  his  more  Indus- 
trious brothers,  and  dolled  out  by  the  gen- 
erous government.  He  is  deprived  of  his  In- 
itiative, and  comes  to  rely  on  the  money 
given  to  him.  He  loses  the  desire  to  change 
hi*  conditions  and  he  accepts  the  govern- 
ment aa  it  stands.  He  is  the  mainstay  of 
this  form  of  government.  If  he  were  to  sud- 
denly change  his  attitude  and  decide  that 
he  wanted  to  change  the  form  under  which 
he  lived,  the  bureaucratic  government  would 
coU^jse.  Pot  only  if  apathy  were  destroyed, 
would  the  central  government  again  assume 
Its  prop«r  place  In  the  scheme  of  life. 

"Some  sense  of  duty  something  of  a  faith. 
Mine  reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves  have 
mMle.  Some  patient  force  to  change  them 
when  wa  will,  some  civic  manhood  firm 
against  the  crowd."  (Prom  the  Princess.  B. 
Tennyson.) 
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sentencing  Joe  B.  Driver  of  North  C.u-ollna 
to  3  years'  Imprisonment  and  DeWltt  Easter 
of  the  Dt.strtct  of  Columbia  to  a  90  days'  sus- 
pended sentence. 

They  ruled  that  because  of  Its  involunt.irv 
imture  pubilc  drunlcenness  of  a  chronic  alco- 
holic w.^s  by  definition  not  a  crime  and  lt3 
punishment  violated  the  proscription  in  the 
8th  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
El'ua'ion  against  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment." 

Dr  David  J  Pittman.  director  of  the  Social 
Science  Institute  at  Washington  University 
and  an  authority  on  chronic  alcoholism,  says 
the  decisions  'mark  a.  beginning  of  a  legal 
bill  of  rights  for  many  chronic  alcoholics 
who  have  been  Jailed  Instead  of  treated,  and 
recogr.lze  that  these  Individuals  suffer  from 
a  diseise  which  needs  a  positive  Instead  of 
a  punitive  approach." 

Both  appeals  courts  observed  that  seques- 
tration of  chronic  alcoholics  for  treatment  is 
within  the  powers  of  the  district  courts. 
Both  the  inhumanity  and  the  futlhtv  of  the 
punitive  approach  was  especially  dramatized 
In  the  case  of  Driver,  who  at  59  hart  been  con- 
victed of  public  drunkenness  more  than  200 
times,  had  spent  nearly  two  thirds  of  his  life 
In  Jail  for  the  offense,  and  when  free  en  bail 
pending  appeal  of  the  case  Just  decided  was 
twice  mure  convicted. 

In  the  Easter  c.ise  the  appeals  court 
pointed  out  that  as  far  back  as  1947  Con- 
gress had  authorized  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  take  judicial  notice  that  chronic 
alcoholi.sm  is  a  sickness,  requiring  •'medical. 
Institutional,  advisory  and  rehabilitative 
treatment."  but  had  since  then  done  nothing 
to  provide  the  nere«s;iry  treatment  faculties. 

Chronic  iUcohollcs,  helpless  to  help  them- 
selves, crowd  oiu-  Jails  and  our  courts,  re- 
turning year  after  year  through  what'  has 
been  graphically  dubbed  "the  revolving  door." 

Surely  the  cost  in  human  lives  and  money 
and  the  drain  on  the  police  and  cotirts  have 
reached  a  point  at  which  communities  can- 
not afford  to  continue  withholding  a  useful- 
remedy  for  this  personal  and  socM  ill. 


Help  for  Derelicts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  EUIOTT  HAGAN 

OP    CBORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  2, 1968 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently  pub- 
llahed  an  exceUent  editorial  enUtled 
"Help  for  DereUcts." 

The  editorial  quotes  one  of  our  fore- 
most authoriUes  on  chronic  alcoholism. 
Dr.  David  J,  Plttxnan.  the  director  of  the 
Social  Science  Institute  at  Washington 
University. 

The  editorial  is  timely  and  Informative. 
and  I  eoramend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
oolleagrues: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch. 

Apr.  30.  19flS] 

Hxup  FO«  DsarLicra 

Two    human    dereUcts    have    become    the 

maana  througlx  which  chronic  alcoholics  la 

tha  Unltwl  Statea  stand  today  in  a  better 

po^tlcA  than  before  to  obtain  help  for  wha< 

modem  science  recofnlzes  aa  a  wasting  and 

deatruetlva  dlseM*. 

Unltwl  Stataa  couru/oT^ppeals  hava  re- 
versed  decisions   ot  tMeral   district   courta 
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Alaska  Dam  Would  Be  Resources  Disaster 

EXTENSION  OF  RF:markS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICIirOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  9.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concression.al  Record 
an  excellent  article  from  Audubon  maga- 
zine, May-June  1966. 

The  article,  written  by  Mr.  A.  Starker 
Leopold  and  Mr.  Justin  V/.  I^§onard,  is 
entitled  "Ala.'^ka  Dam  Would  .Be  Re- 
source.s  Disaster."  It  was  presented  at 
the  North  American  Wildlife  Conference 
in  Pittsburgh.  March   16.  19G6. 

Alask.*   Dam   Wot^jj  Be  Resol-kces 

Dl.SASTER 

(By  A.  Starker  Leopold  and 
Justin  W.  Leonard) 
The  proposed  Rampart  Dam  on  the  Yukon 
River  would  inundate  an  area  of  lowlands 
somewhat  In  excess  of  10.500  square  miles, 
which  is  a  bit  larger  than  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Impoundment  would  drown 
*00  river  miles  of  the  mainstream  Yukon 
more  than  12,000  miles  of  tributary  streams! 
and  36,000  lakes  and  ponds  scattered  over 
the  Yukon  flats. 

The    dam    and    Its    Impoundrrcnt    would 
block  the  migration  of  salmon  Into  a  third 


or  more  of  the  upper  Yukon  watershed. 
Habitat  changes  of  this  m.ignitude  clearly 
have  the  potentiality  of  enormous  ImoT-t  o;i 
wildlife  and  fishery  resources. 

In  accordiuice  with  provisions  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  Act,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  aiked  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
Ufo  Service  to  assess  the  possible  effects  of 
the  Rami).irt  project  on  wildlife  and  iKh 
On  April  23,  1964.  after  two  years  of  field 
study,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  fllcKl  its 
report.  The  data  presented  therein  form  the 
basis  for  this  appraisal. 

Our  own  hold  surveys  convince  us  th.it 
the  population  figures  and  assessment  of 
possible  damages  e.xprcssed  In  the  Fioh  and 
Wildlife  Ser\ice  report  are  not  exaggerated 
and  may,  in  fact,  be  conservatl\e. 

The  Yukon  Plato  are  a  complex  acimi.v- 
ttire  of  Likes,  ponds  and  sloughs,  coniferous 
and  hardwood  timber,  willow  brush  and 
muskeg,  with  tundra  on  some  elevated 
ridges.  Viewed  from  a  low-flying  airplane, 
the  intermi.xlng  of  types  on  the  Flats,  it  be- 
comes quite  clear,  is  mainUiined  In  consid- 
erable part  by  action  of  the  meandering  ;nd 
braided  channels  of  the  Yukon  River  and 
some  of  its  principal  tributaries. 

The  Yukon  is  a  restless  river,  constantly 
undercutting  banks  on  the  outsweep  ot 
meanders  and  depositing  new  bars  on  the 
inner  curves.  Oxbow  sloughs  are  left  In  the 
wake  of  the  migrating  channels,  and  in  time 
these  develop?  marshy  borders  favorable  for 
waterfowl,  muskrats  and  beavers. 

Newly  deposited  sandbars  soon  develop 
fresh  young  stands  of  willow  that  constitute 
excellent  winter  forage  for  moose.  The  wil- 
low stands  advance  slowly  through  succes- 
sional  stages  of  aspen  or  cottonwood  to 
spruce  forest,  and  the  sloughs  fill  gradually 
with  organic  matter  and  the  silt  of  spring 
floods.  But  sooner  or  later  transient  chan- 
nels of  the  river  migrate  back  through  the 
forest,  again  initiating  the  processes  of  suc- 
cession. It  is  this  dynamic  process  of  self- 
renewal  that  maintains  such  varied  and  pro- 
ductive wildlife  habitat  on  the  Yukon  flood- 
plain. 

Construction  of  a  major  dam  such  as  Ram- 
part would  change  the  whole  nature  of  the 
river.  The  Impoundment  area  would  become 
a  great  lake  with  UtUe  value  for  waterfowl 
and  none  whatsoever  for  terrestrial  animals. 
The  750  nUles  of  river  bottom  from  the  dam 
site  to  the  delta  would  be  affected.  The  dam 
would  greatly  reduce  peak  water  flows  that 
now  pass  through  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
river  in  spring.  There  stlU  would  be  floods, 
caused  by  Ice  Jams,  but  the  periods  of  over- 
flow which  account  foe  much  of  Uie  cutting 
and  filUng  would  no  longer  occur.  Likewise 
reduction  of  the  slit  load  by  settling  in  the 
Impoundment  would  further  reduce  erosion 
effects. 

In  short.  Rampart  Dam  woi"d  eliminate 
the  bird  and  mammaJ  populations  which  now 
occupy  the  Yukon  Plats  and  would  adversely 
affect  habitats  downstream. 

Of  greatest  national  Importance  are  the 
migratory  waterfowl  that  use  the  Yukon 
Plats  as  a  breeding  ground  and  migrate  In 
autumn  across  Canada  to  the  continental 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Birds  reared  on 
the  Plats  make  their  way  to  all  the  major 
flyways,  but  with  a  substantial  concentra- 
tion going  to  the  Pacific  Plyway, 

The  Pish  and  WUdlUTe  Service  censws  fig- 
ures Indicate  that  more  than  half  a  million 
migratory  ducks  normally  breed  on  the 
Yukon  Flats.  This  Is  approximately  16  per 
cent  of  the  breeding  duck  population  In  the 
North  American  continent.  The  average  fall 
population  of  adults  and  young  Is  estimated 
to  be  approximately  1.5  million  ducks. 
Widgeon  and  lesser  scaup  are  the  predomi- 
nant species  on  the  Yukon  Plats,  followed 
by  pintails,  greenwlnged  teal,  scoters,  shovel- 
ers  and  canvasbacks. 

The  24.000  canvasbacks  nesting  on  the 
Plats  constitute  9  per  cent  of  the  continental 
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breeding  population  of  this  Important 
species.  Some  8.000  Canada  geeee.  2,000 
white-fronted  geese  and  10.000  sandhlU 
cranes  nest  within  the  Impoimdment  are*. 
These  populations  would  be  displaced  sjid. 
for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  lost  If  Rampart 
D;un  were  constructed. 

The  6,760  square  miles  of  bottomland  along 
the  lower  Yukon  are  similar  In  nature  to  the 
Yukon  Plats,  but  much  narrower.  A  sup- 
plemental Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  report 
In  1965  on  downstream  effects  of  the  Ram- 
part project  estimates  that  228,000  ducks 
2,200  geese  and  2.800  swans  nest  along  this 
lowland.  The  total  breeding  poptUation  o* 
waterfowl  along  the  lower  river  Is  about  half 
of  that  found  In  the  Yukon  Flats,  and  the 
density  Ukeu-ise  Is  about  half  m  terms  oif 
breeding  birds  per  square  mile. 

Cessation  of  flooding  would  lead  to  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  habitat  occupied  by  this 
population,  with  lessening  effects  farther 
down  the  channel. 

The  major  losses,  then,  of  migratory  water- 
fowl would  be  the  complete  extirpation  of 
1.5  mllllan  ducks  and  12.500  geese  which  mi- 
grate    annually     from     the     Yukon     Plats 
Ultimately    there    would    be    an    additional 
modest,   but  unmeasured,   reduction  In  the 
number  of  birds  produced  below  the  dam 
Considering   just   the   loss   of  ducks  pro- 
duced on  the  Plats,  the  effect  would   be  a 
catastrophe  of  major  proportion  in  relation 
to  the  whole  International  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect the  waterfowl  resource.     Since  1936  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  had  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  acquiring  and  restoring 
marsh  habitat  for  waterfowl,  financed  by  the 
sale  of  excise  stamps  to  waterfowl  hunters 
The  long  range  program  envisions  the  ulti- 
mate restoration  of  3.7  million  acres  of  habi- 
tat, of  which  1.75  million  acres  will  be  pro- 
ductive breeding  marsh. 

Rampart  Dam  would  destroy  2.4  million 
acres  o*  high  density  breeding  habitat  and 
4.5  million  acres  of  lower  density  habitat  In 
one  stroke.  Taking  Into  account  the  efforts 
to  date  of  all  agencies  and  groups  concerned 
with  waterfowl  preservation,  the  1.5  million 
ducks  produced  on  the  Flats  exceeds  the 
combined  production  on  all  federal  and  state 
refuges,  and  on  marshlands  restored  by 
Ducks  Unlimited  and  other  nongovernmental 
groups. 

In  short,  construction  of  Rampart  Dam 
would  negate  30  years  of  endeavor  In  water- 
fowl preservation  In  North  America. 

Of  the  terrestrial  forms  of  wildlife  oc- 
curring on  the  Yukon  Plats,  the  moose  Is  the 
most  important.  In  March.  1962.  the  total 
moose  population  on  the  Flats  was  estimated 
at  5,000.  Since  moose  habitat  tends  to  Im- 
prove as  a  result  of  forest  fires  and  other  dis- 
turbances by  man.  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  anticipates  a  future  capacity  of  12,- 
600  moose  on  the  proposed  impoundment 
area.  While  these  esthnates  are  probably  not 
as  accurate  as  those  for  waterfowl,  it  Is  clear 
that  a  major  animal  resource  would  be  lost  If 
the  dam  were  to  be  constructed. 

Downstream,  stabilization  of  river  flow 
would  preclude  the  normal  processes  of  plant 
succession  and  would  limit  hardwood  browse 
In  the  strip  along  either  side  of  the  river, 
thereby  affecting  the  moose  population  ad- 
versely but  to  a  diminishing  extent  down- 
stream. Tlie  toui  moose  population  depend- 
ent on  the  lower  river  bottom  for  winter 
forage  Is  estimated  to  be  In  excess  of  10,000 
animals,  with  a  density  substantially  higher 
than  that  observed  In  the  Rampart  Impound- 
ment area.  In  the  absence  of  the  dam  this 
population  likewise  might  be  expected  to 
increase  In  the  future. 

The  Yukon  Flats  provide  a  major  wildlife 
habitat  for  many  other  northern  mammals. 
Black  and  grizzly  bears  occur  at  relatively 
low  densities  throughout  the  Impoundment 
area  and  surrotmdlng  hills.  Two  caribou 
herds  occupy  hill  country  around  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Plats  and  occasionally  cross 
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the  reservoir  site.  The  Yukon  Plats  them- 
selves ai«  major  producers  of  muskrats, 
minks,  beavers,  river  otters,  martens  wol- 
verines, weasels,  lynx  and  red  foxes.'  The 
present  harvest  of  41.000  pelts  per  year  could 
be  Increased  to  approximately  2,500  000  If 
adequate  markets  were  developed  for  musk- 
rats  and  the  other  fur-bearing  animals. 

An  evaluation  of  the  effects  on  wildlife  of 
a  major  habitat  change,  such  as  building  a 
dam,  Is  generally  limited  to  species  directly 
utilized  by  man.  Emphasis  Is  placed  here  on 
the  effects  of  the  Rampart  Impoundment  on 
waterfowl,  moose,  bears  and  fur-bearing 
manmials.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  a  host  of  lesser  animals  would  be 
displaced,  which,  though  of  less  direct  Import 
In  human  affairs,  have  some  rights  to  exist- 
ence. 

The  Yukon  River  also  supports  one  of  the 
most  northerly  major  salmon  nms  of  the 
North  American  continent.  Three  species 
dominate  these  runs:  the  Chinook  (king) 
salmon,  chum  (dog)  salmon,  and  coho  (sU- 
ver)  salmon. 

The  Yukon  River  strain  of  Chinook  nego- 
tiates the  longest  known  anadromous  run 

nearly  2,000  miles  from  salt  water  to  spawn- 
ing grounds.  The  chum  and  coho  runs  cover 
almost  equally  great  distances.  The  fat  stor- 
age which  adapts  these  fish  to  such  long 
migratory  runs  renders  them  especially  choice 
for  human  consumption.  Despite  the  su- 
perior quality  of  these  salmon,  their  com- 
mercial use  has  not  been  great  because  of 
Isolation  from  markets.  Subsistence  fishing 
by  local  Inhabitants,  however,  has  been  sub- 
stantial, with  an  annual  take  of  approxi- 
mately 800.000  fish. 

Some  of  these  salmon  are  produced  In 
tributaries  below  the  Rampart  Dam  site  but 
others  migrate  far  beyond  the  dam  site  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Yukon.  ConstrucUon 
of  the  Ramp.-irt  Dam  would  completely  block 
salmon  runs  from  access  to  the  upper 
basin.  Even  if  means  could  be  devised  to 
lift  the  adult  salmon  over  the  530-foot  dam 
it  Is  questionable  whether  the  migrants  could 
find  their  way  through  the  280-mlle  Im- 
poundment to  the  tributaries.  And  It  Is  al- 
most a  certainty  that  the  downward  migrat- 
ing flngerilngs  could  not  traverse  the  Im- 
poundment and  the  dam.  That  portion  of 
the  salmon  run  using  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Yukon  must  be  considered  totally  lost  it 
the  dam  is  built.  .         »      ^'  v 

Such  a  loss  *ould  not  be  merely  an  eco- 
nomic one.  To  the  native  living  along  the 
river,  whether  Eskimo  or  Athabascan,  the  an- 
nual fish  camp  and  the  drying  of  salmon  In 
racks  for  himself  and  his  dogs  represents  a 

link  with  his  traditional  way  of  life a  time 

when  he  Is  free  of  unemployment  relief  and 
other  "benefits"  of  white  man's  civilization. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  so- 
ciological consequences  of  eliminating  this 
manifestation  of  seU-respect  and  Independ- 
ent living. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  science,  too  the 
loss  would  be  great.  The  Yukon  Chinook 
has  adapted  itself  to  the  longest  river  run 
in  the  world.  It  Is  unique  and,  therefore 
irreplaceable. 

Although  fiscal  proinsion  could  be  made  in 
enabling  legislation  to  mitigate  wildlife  and 
fisheries  losses,  no  practical  means  have  been 
proposed  for  replacing  the  animals  and  habi- 
tats that  would  be  destroyed  by  Ramvart 
Dam.  "^ 

Consideration  was  given  to  Improving  other 
duck  breeding  areas  In  Alaska  to  compensate 
for  losses  In  the  Impoundment  area,  but  few 
sites  could  be  found  that  warranted  any  im- 
provement, and  costs  would  be  astronomlca) 

Construction  of  artlflcl^U  salmon-spawning 
channels  or  hatcheries  downstream  would  be 
prohibitively  costly  and  of  doubtful  success. 
There  Is  no  apparent  way  to  assure  passage 
of  salmon  past  the  dam  and  reservoir,  either 
for  ascending  adults  or  descending  young. 
Compensation  for  losses  of  other  animals  was 
not  even  considered. 
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To  quote  the  regional  director  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service:  "Nowhere  In  the  history 
of  water  development  In  North  America  have 
the  fl.sh  and  wiidUfe  losses  anticipated  to  re- 
sult from  a  single  project  been  so  overwhelm- 
ing." 


Pricei  in  Perspective 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARUN  HAGEN 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVEB 
Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfomJa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  food  prices  have  gone  up,  but 
m  a^iy  discussion  of  Inflationary  pres- 
sures the  essential  point  to  remember  is 
that  income  has  gone  up  at  a  consider- 
ably greater  rate. 

,^^5v,Y^*^^^^^^*^"  P°«t  makes  the  point 
with  this  statement  In  an  editorial : 

In  the  relation  to  its  Income,  the  Amer- 
f^  f^y  ^^^  ^  spending  less  for  better 
food    than   at   any    time   In   history      That 

l^  ^T  ^°^  '^'=*'  "'^  "^^^^  increases  In 
food  prices,  but  It  should  serve  to  place  them 
m  proper  perspective. 

The  Post  locates  shortcomings  in  a  re- 
cent newspaper  wire  service  survey  of 
rood  prices  and  c<»nments  that  exagger- 
ated or  Inaccurate  reports  can  do  harm 
Its  emphasis  on  proper  perspective  In- 
duces me  to  offer  the  editorial  for  the 
Record ; 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2,   19661 
Pood  Pricis  in  PERSPxcrrvB 
As  guardians  of  the  family  budget  Ameri- 
can housewives  are  never  for  long  silent  when 
rood  prices  are  rising,  and  perhaps  that  is  as 
It  should  be.     But  harm  Is  done  when  re- 
sentment Is  fueled  by  exaggerated  or  Inac- 
curate    reports.     Consider     the     Associated 
Press  s   recent  survey   of   food   prices   In    12 
cltlM  by  a  "budget  brigade  of  housewives  " 
The  AP  survey,  based  on  the  cost  of  a  40- 
Item    market    basket    In    March.    1966,    and 
March,    1966.    concludes    that    "the   cost    of 
feeding  a  meat-eaUng   household"   rose   by 
approximately  7  per  cent  in   the   12-month 
period.     But   the   reader  Is   never  told   Just 
what    a    "meat-eating    hotisehold"    Is     how 
much    beef,    pork    or    poultry    the    average 
household   consumes.     Without   that   Infor- 
mation, It  Is  dlfllcult  to  know  Just  what  the 
7  per  cent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  feeding  a 
carnivorous  family  means. 

Objections  must  also  be  made  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  price  data  were  obtained 
The  AP  housewives  surveyed  three  super- 
markets in  each  city  on  a  single  day,  March 
10.  But  how  representative  were  their  sam- 
ples? The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  pre- 
paring the  official  Consumer  Price  Index  sur- 
veys all  major  supermarkets  and  a  proba- 
bility sample  of  smaller  stores  dizrlng  a  three- 
day  period.  The  food  component  of  the  CPI 
rose  by  8.S  per  cent  In  the  vear  ending  in 
March,  1968,  and  by  only  6.2  per  cent  In  the 
year  ending  In  April. 

It  Is  true,  as  the  AP  survey  concludes,  that 
meats  and  meat  substitutes  are  the  "cul- 
prits" In  the  recent  advance  of  food  prices. 
But  It  Is  not  generally  understood  that  meat 
prices  are  a  subject  to  recurrent  Imbalances 
between  supply  and  demand.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  sirloin  steak.  In  1962, 
Its  average  retail  price  was  $1,108  per  pound 
Between  1962  and  1964.  the  very  sharp  In- 
crease In  the  production  of  beef  drove  the 
price  down  to  $1,063,  With  wholesale  prices 
so  low  as  to  be  unremuneratlve,  cattlemen  re- 
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duced  their  output,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  retail  price  of  sirloin  rose  to  a  peak  of 
•  1.198  In  July.  1965.  Since  then  the  price 
haa  leveled  off.  Sirloin  was  $1  189  a  pound 
In  April  and  further  declines  are  expected  aa 
beef  prtjductlon  continues  to  Increase. 

In  relation  to  its  Income,  the  American 
family  today  Is  spending  less  for  better  food 
than  at  any  time  In  history.  That  fact  does 
not  cancel  the  recent  Increases  in  food  prices, 
but  It  should  serve  to  place  them  In  proper 
perspective. 


Mn.  T.  P.  Cheatham:  Belovfd  Educator 
Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  June  9, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
BpeaktT,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  Mrs.  T.  P.  Cheatham  on  the 
eve  of  her  retirement  after  a  distin- 
guished 43-year  teaching  career  in  Beau- 
fcrt  County.  S.C. 

An  author,  as  well  as  an  outstanding 
educator,  Mrs.  Cheatham  is  held  in  such 
high  esteem  by  her  commimity  that 
Mayor  P.  W.  Scheper  m  set  aside  an  en- 
tire week  to  pay  homage  to  her  many  ac- 
complishments in  behalf  of  her  students, 
her  school  system,  and  her  community. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  take  great 
pride  In  Inchidlng  a  newspaper  article 
eonunendlng  the  career  of  this  wonderful 
cttiaen  In  my  congressional  district; 
Skaxjtokt  CmzxNs  Honor  Teachis  in  Special 

WSEX    or    CCLEBKATION 


"It  ;«»ms  that  I  was  responsible  for  spank- 
ing SO  many  students  during  my  teaching 
daj-s  ...  So  many  times  as  formor  studenta 
of  mine  drop  by  to  see  me  with  their  own 
children  they  se«n  to  tell  the  same  tale, 
"Lhls  U  the  teacher  that  gave  me  my  first 
spanking.' 

There  are  so  many  aspects  of  excellence 

m  OUT  schno!  sj-stem  that  we  take  pride  In," 

she  said     "Beaufort  Is.  and  has  been  a  leader 

in   developing  an   outstanding  reading  pro- 

.    gram." 

I  Long  known  for  Us  elementary  reading 
program.  Be.iufort  is  now  receiving  state  and 
national  attention  for  its  high  schcxjl  pro- 
gr.im  also  ...  "I  am  also  proud  of  our  excel- 
lent  libraries   .    .    ." 

Mrs.  Cheatham  hold  a  bachelor's  decree 
I  from  Wmthrop  College,  master's  degree  from 
Duke  University.  She  served  as  teacher, 
principal,  'uimlnlstratlve  principal,  instruc- 
tional advisor  and  director  of  instruction  in 
the  Beaufort  SchooLs. 

She  taught  summer  school  at  Clemson, 
Furman  and  the  University  Exten.slon  Center! 
She  was  acting  Director  of  the  Reading 
Center  and  profes.^or,  at  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College,  Boone,  NC,  In   19J9-60. 

She  also  belongs  to  numerous  county, 
state  and  national  educational  organizations'. 
She  is  author  of  ■Fun  With  Words  Work- 
book," co-author  of  "Language  Practice  for 
Primnry  Grades."  and  had  numerous  articles 
in  "South  C.irolina  Education,"  "South  Caro- 
lina School.^;,"  and  in  national  magazines, 
"Elementary  School  Journal."  'Elementary 
Engli.«h."  "Education  Digest,"  '"rhe  In- 
structor.' and  "The  Teacher." 

She  is  listed  in  '  Wlio  s  Who  of  American 
Women."  "Who's  Who  in  Etiucation."  and 
"Who's  Who  in  South  and  West." 

On  July  18.  1922  .<:he  was  married  to  the 
late  William  Lamar  Car.son  of  Beaufort.  Her 
second  marriage  was  to  MaJ.  T.  P.  Cheatham. 


(By  Trannle  B.  Bro?ni) 

BxAvroBT. — Thi*  week  la  LOC  (Louise  O. 
Ouraon)  Week  In  Beaufort. 

It**  •  week  honoring  T.  P.  Cheatham 
(known  profeaalonally  aa  Louise  G.  Caraon) , 
whafm  retiring  after  senrlng  43  years  In  many 
capadtlea  In  the  Beaufort  Conuity  District  1 
Schools. 

Tonight  her  former  students  and  past  as- 
■ortataa  will  participate  In  "This  Is  your  life" 
program,  glveci  in  Bira.  Cheatham's  honor 
by  DUblct  1  faculty  memben  at  Beaufort 
Elemwitary  School. 

Bbtm  t>e  honored  at  a  banquet  Friday 
nlgbt  aponaored  by  the  Beaufort  Classroom 
TMchera  at  lAdy'a  Island  Country  Club. 

The  liOO  Week,  proclaimed  by  Mayor  P.  W. 
Scheper  m.  began  with  a  tea  Sunday  In  St. 
Hel«ina  Pariah  Church  with  guests  from  all 
of  Beaufort's  cl'rlc  and  garden  clubs. 

An  author  aa  well  aa  an  educator.  Mrs. 
Cheatham  came  to  Beaufort  In  1921  when  the 
staff  of  the  country  achools  consisted  of  a 
superlntendMit.  four  high  aohool  teachers 
and  aeren  "grammer  grade"  (aa  they  were 
then  called)  teachers.  The  students  were 
houaed  In  the  "Pink  BuUdlng,"  now  occupied 
by  the  Unlventty  ot  S.  O.  Extension  Center. 

Acroaa  the  street  the  Negro  faculty  and 
studenta  were  houaed  In  a  two-story  frame 
building. 

Mrs.  Cheatham  aays  she  has  seen  the 
growth  of  this  sBoall  nucleus  to  Its  present 
siaa  ot  about  8M  staff  members  and  some 
9.100  atudcnta. 

•'Among  my  graateat  satlsfacUons  was  my 
tann  o(  aarTlce  In  the  Beaufort  Elementary 
School  aa  a  teacher  and  aa  a  principal, "  she 
aald. 


Pennsylvania  and  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1966 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  May  20.  1966. 
By  analogy  to  the  recent  tragic  ca^e  of 
the  Penni^ylvania  sniper,  the  editorial 
points  out  the  difficulty  encountered  in 
fightinsr  the  Vietcons  giierrlUas  in  the 
dense  jungle  where  they  operate. 
Pennsylvania  and  Vietnam 

The  tragic  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  sniper 
throws  light  on  why  our  troops  In  Viet  Nam 
have  so  much  difficulty  with  Viet  Cong 
guerillas. 

The  sniper  was  operating  In  rugged  moun- 
tain country  covered   by  dense  underbrush. 

This  Is  t.\-plcal  of  Viet  Cong  country— ex- 
cept the  Jungle  of  the  Viet  Cong  area  Is  feu- 
denser  and  harder  to  penetrate. 

The  sniper  was  a  fine  shot,  an  expert 
woodsman  who  knew  the  country  "like  the 
back  of  his  hand." 

The  same  can  »e  said  of  thousands  of 
Viet  Cong. 

From  the  Wednesday  when  the  girl  was 
kidnaped  until  Sunday  night,  hundreds  of 
law  ofBcers  and  civilian  volunteers  scoured 
an  18-square-mlle  area  on  foot.  The  search 
was  futile.  Even  after  the  man  and  his  kid- 
nap victim  were  located,  he  slipped  out  of 
the  trap 


How  often  we  read  our  troops  scouring  a 
known  Viet  Cong  area  fruitlessly.  How  many 
time  the  Viet  Cong  have  been  surrounded 
and  slipped  out. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  understand  why  thou- 
sands of  trained  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers with  niDdern  equipment  cannot  v.'ipe 
out  much  smaller  Vict  Cong  forces. 

Yet  in  Pennsylvania  there  finally  wf-re 
more  than  600  state  and  local  police.  FBI 
men  and  National  Gu.ardsmen  In  action 
against  this  lone  sniper.  They  had  police 
dogs  and  even  a  half-dozen  Army  half- 
tracks. Despite  this  overwhelming  superior- 
ity, It  was  almost  by  chance  that  the  sniper 
finally  was  .^hot  down— after  an  FBI  man 
had  paid  with  his  life  and  a  local  officer  hack 
been  seriously  wounded. 

This  does  not  mean  the  Viet  Cong  guerillas 
are  Invincible.  Just  as  the  law  finally 
brought  the  tragic,  crazed  sniper  to  bay,  so 
In  time  will  the  Viet  Cong  be  defeated,  un- 
less conditions  within  South  Viet  Nam  itself 
finally  make  it  Impossible. 


Jinie  9,  1966 


Doctor  of  Lawf  Conferred  on  Clement  J. 
Zablocki 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8.  1966 
Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  5,  1966.  Marquette  University  in 
Milwaukee  honored  our  esteemed  col- 
league. Congressman  Clement  J.  Zab- 
locki. a  man  we  respect  and  greatly  ad- 
mire for  his  qualities  of  leadership  and 
service.  A  doctor  of  laws  degree  wa.s 
conferred  on  Representative  Zablocki 
following  his  presentation  by  Alfred  J 
Sokolnickl,  Ph.  B..  M.A.,  professor  of 
speech  at  Marquette  University. 

This  honor  is  justly  earned  by  our 
colleague  who  has  offered  long  years  of 
dedicated  and  talented  service  to  his  na- 
tion, always  exercising  prudent  judg- 
ment; he  has  continued  to  uphold  sound 
principles  of  government.  Based  on  hi.s 
congressional  activities,  the  honor  is  a 
solid  tribute  to  the  United  States,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  his  own  con- 
stituents. 

I  would  like  to  place  Into  the  Record 
a  section  of  the  Marquette  University 
commencement  exercises  program  book 
detailing  the  scope  of  his  work. 
The  material  follows: 

DocTOH  OF  Laws  Conferred  on 
Clement  J,  Zablcx:ki 
(Candidate  will  be  presented  by  Alfred  J. 
Sokolnickl,  Ph.B.,  M.A..  professor  of  speech.) 
Clement  J.  Zablocki.  Member  of  Congre.«:s, 
In  his  long  and  distinguished  political  career 
has  moved  to  the  forefront  as  an  American 
Statesman  in  the  area  of  Foreign  Affairs.  As 
second  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  United  States  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  and  chairman  of  Its  Sub- 
committee on  the  Par  East  and  the  Pacific, 
he  la  recognized  and  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues and  his  constituents  for  his  consist- 
ent prudent  Judgment  and  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  and  trying  challenges 
which  fape  our  nation  In  these  areas. 

In  a  career  characterized  by  an  unwaver- 
ing Christian  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  Justice  and  love,  he  Is  responsible  for  legis- 
lation of  lasting  benefit  to  mankind  on  both 


the  domestic  and  International  level.  He 
has  demonstrated  an  excellence  In  his  chosen 
profession  which  has  won  him  the  praise  and 
esteem  of  his  colleagues  In  the  Congress  as 
well  as  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
con.5tltuents. 

Because  of  his  selfless  service  In  the  cause 
of  good  government  and  world  peace,  because 
of  his  competence  In  pubUc  affairs,  and  be- 
cause he  has  brought  honor  to  his  family 
his  friends,  his  Alma  Mater  and  citizens 
everywhere.  Marquette  University  Is  proud  to 
bestow  on  its  distinguished  alumnus. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki,  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  la'As,  honoriE  causa. 
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Self-Employed  Individuals  Tax  Retire- 
ment Amendments 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1966 
Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keogh]  last  year  in  introducing  an  iden- 
tical blU  to  H.R.  10  which  passed  the 
House  earUer  this  week  as  amended  and 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Should  this  bill  become  law,  it  would 
repeal  two  limitations  on  the  deduction 
from  gross  income  that  a  self-employed 
individual  may  take  with  respect  to  con- 
tributions on  his  owTi  behalf  to  a  retire- 
ment plan. 

The  first  of  these  limitations  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  provision  of  present  law 
that  limits  the  actual  tax  deduction  to 
50  percent  of  the  self-employed  pei-sons' 
contributions  to  his  retirement  plan,    it 
will  be  recaUed  that  a  self-employed  In- 
dividual may  contribute  up  to  10  percent 
of  his  earned  income  or  $2,500,  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser,  to  his  retirement  plan. 
His  deduction  is  limited  to  one-half  of 
his  contribution,  however,  and  thus  the 
maximum  deduction  allowed  to  a  self- 
employed  person  with  respect  to  his  own 
TOntribution  Is  $1,250  under  present  law 
Hit    10  would  remove  this  50-percent 
limitation,  and  the  deduction  in  such  a 
case  would  under  the  bill  simply  be  10 
percent   of    earned    Income    or    $2  500 
whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

The  second  limitation  that  would  be 
removed  by  the  biU  Is  that  which  re- 
stricts the  amount  of  income  that  is  con- 
sidered as  earned  Income  in  situations 
Where  both  personal  services  and  capital 
are  matenal  income  producing  factors  in 
a  business.  Presently,  only  30  percent  of 
net  profits  In  such  cases  may  be  con- 
sidered earned  income  in  determining 
the  allowable  size  of  the  annual  con- 
tribution, except  that  in  the  case  of  sub- 
stantially   fuU-time    employment,     the 

♦f,T  ^^^^^^^^  *^  "°'  ^  ^  le^  than 
52,500.  H.R.  10  would  remove  this  30- 
percent  limitation  and  would  allow  a 
self-employed  individual  to  Include  In  his 
earned  Income  all  of  his  net  profits  so 
long  as  his  personal  services  are  a  mate- 
rial mcome  producing  factor  In  his 
business. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Self-Employed  In- 
dividuals Tax  ReUrement  Act  of  1962  was 
enacted  in  order  to  give  self-employed 
Individuals  an  opportunity  to  defer  tax 
for  retirement  purposes  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  they  and  others  could 
already  do  for  their  employees  under  the 
provisions  of  the  then  existing  law.  It 
was  intended  to  encourage  the  self-em- 
ployed to  make  adequate  provision  for 
their  old  age. 

Tliat  these  objectives  have  been  foiled 
and  frustrated  by  certain  limitations  in 
that  act.  Including  the  two  restrictive 
provisions  that  would  be  removed  by  the 
pending  bill,  is  beyond  peradventure  or 
question.    A  report  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  self-employed  retirement  deduction 
in  the  taxable  year  1964  shows  that  only 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  self-em- 
ployed individuals  took  advantage  of  this 
deduction  In  that  year.    Moreover,  when 
the  1962  legislation  was  originally  en- 
acted the  Department  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  act  In  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  would  be  $115  million,  where- 
as the  actual  cost  &s  late  as  1964  turned 
out  to  be  only  $9  million. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
after  careful  study  of  the  operation  of 
this  law  and  the  statistical  information 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  relative  to  Its  use,  has  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  two  limitations  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed and  which  would  be  removed  by 
H.R.  10.  Furthermore,  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  these  restrictive  provi- 
sions have  been  major  contributors  to 
the  discouragement  of  self-employed  in- 
dividuals, particularly  small  proprietors 
and  farmers.  In  claiming  the  tax  benefits 
that  were  Intended  in  the  enactment  of 
the  1962  legislation. 

It  is  my  firm  beUef  that  we  have 
traveled  too  far  down  the  rood  of  the 
obviously  sound,  basic  philosophical 
concept  that  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try should  be  able  adequately  to  provide 
for  their  superannuation  to  turn  back 
No  one  can  take  exception  to  the  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  pension  plans 
promote  the  general  welfare  not  only  by 
helping  to  meet  the  Individual's  mate- 
rial needs  In  old  age,  but  also  by  making 
the  Nation's  elderiy  a  positive  force  in 
the  economy,  rather  than  a  negative 
force  or  burden  upon  It 

Millions  of  words  have  been  said  and 
written  about  this  legislation  both  in  and 
outside  the  Congress.  One  of  the  most 
articulate,  yet  briefest  paragraphs  on  this 
subject  appeared  In  the  1965  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Retirement  Incomes  to  the  special  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging: 

A  private  pension  plan  Is  attractive  to  an 
employee  because  It  assures  him  of  greater 
independence  In  his  retirement  years  He  Is 
assured  of  greater  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
how  he  lives  and  spends  his  money.  Pension 
plans  help  employers  to  maintain  an  efficient 
work  force  with  good  morale  and  help  to 
assure  an  effective  market  for  goods  and 
services  among  the  retired  population  Pri- 
vate pension  plans  advance  the  government's 
objective  Of  a  growing,  yet  stable  private 
enterprise  type  of  economy  for  the  benefit 
of  all  citizens. 


A3137 

In  1942,  the  77th  Coiigrcss  enacted  an 
amendment  that  gave  use  to  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  qualified  private 
pension  plans  approved  by  the  TreasuiT 
Department.  Prior  to  this  step  the"e- 
were  approximately  4  million  covered- 
today  the  figrure  is  25  million  and  accord- 

hv^^o^  r"^!]^^?^''''^'  '■^Po^  ^he  total 
by  1980  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
42  milUon  covered  employees.  We  pro- 
vided the  impetus  in  1942  and  the  Amer- 
ican busine.ss  community  responded  by 
approximately  l  million  new  faces 
annually. 

Recent  Ti-easury  statistics  Indicated 
that  approximately  39,000  self-emploved 
or  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent,  w-ere" 
covered  in  1964.  Today  we  have  an  op- 
ponuniiy  similar  to  the  one  we  experi- 
enced in  1942:  only  this  time  we  are 
going  to  provide  the  impetus  for  the  self- 
employed  Granted  it  Is  24  years  later 
and  the  beneficiaries  of  the  future  will 
be  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who 
were  unintentionally  excluded  In  1942 

These  amendments  are  amendments 
that  we  contemplated  would  normally 
and  naturally  be  necessary  by  reason  of 
the  restrictive  vote  that  the  basic  act 
took  in  1962.    It  is  doing  no  violence  to 
the  fiscal  policies  of  the  United  States 
«   is    not   doing   any   more   than   just 
achieving  a  slight  degree  of  equity  for 
those  who  work  proudly  for  themselves 
Mr    Speaker,    this   measure   is    just 
meritorious,    anti-Inflationary,    and    a 
savings  incentive.    It  removes  an  obvious 
inequity  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  over- 
whelmingly support  it  as  we  did  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Doctor   of   Laws   Degree   Conferred    ob 
Congressman  Clement  J.  Zablocki 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  wiscoNsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attenUon  of  the  House 
the  honor  paid  to  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues,  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bor from  Milwaukee.  Congressman 
Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

On  Sunday,  June  5,  Congressman 
Zablocki  was  awarded  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  by  his  alma  mater.  Marquette 
University  of  Milwaukee. 

This  Is  a  tribute  richly  deserved  Con- 
gressman Zablocki  Is  one  of  the  most 
able  and  dedicated  members  of  the 
House.  His  outstanding  service  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
as  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  the 
Far  East  and  the  Padflc  has  won  for 
hun  an  enviable  reputation.  Through 
his  diligence  and  his  expertise,  he  has 
made  countless  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

Clem  Zablocki  Is  a  leader  of  whom 
Milwaukee.  Vis.,  and  the  Nation  are 
proud.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
pomt  out  the  recognition  accorded  him 
for  his  many  accomplishments. 


I 
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Rampart  Dam:  A  Costly  Gamble 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9, 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  excellent  article  from  Audu- 
bon magazine,  May^une  1966. 

The  article  Is  concerned  with  the  pro- 
posed Rampart  Canyon  Dam  and  is  en- 
titled "Rampart  Dam:  A  Costly  Gam- 
ble."- Mr.  Stephen  H.  Spurr.  the  author. 
Is  a  professor  of  natural  resources  and 
dean  of  the  school  of  graduate  studies 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  served 
as  director  of  the  Investigation  of  the 
ecological  and  economic  consequences  of 
the  Rampart  Canyon  Dam. 
RAXPAjtT  Dam:  A  Costly  Gamble — Yitkon 
Rrvn   Pkojkt   Woxnj)    Be    an    Economic 

BLITMSa    AND    A    WaTEHFOWL     CaTASTHOPHX, 

UNiv«»srrT  or  Mxchican  Report  Shows 
(By  Stephen  H.  Spurr) 

(Note. — The  authors  and  the  report — In 
July.  19«4.  the  Natural  Resources  Council  ot 
America  made  a  grant  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  Investigate  both  the  ecological 
*nd  economic  consequences  of  Rampart 
Canyon  Dam.  Funds  were  contributed  by 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  whose  presi- 
dent, Carl  W.  Buchhelster.  is  council  chair- 
man; by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club;  Con- 
servation Foundation;  Defenders  of  Wild- 
life: Duck  Hunters  Association  of  California; 
Izaak  Walton  League;  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration; Natural  Resources  Council  of  Amer- 
ica; Nature  Conservancy;  New  York  Zoologi- 
cal Society;  Sierra  Club;  Sport  Fishing  Insti- 
tute: WUdemeas  Society;  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute;  and  the  Wildlife  Society. 

(Dr.  Stephen  H.  Spurr,  professor  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  University  of  Michigan. 
served  as  project  director.  Analysis  of  the 
dam's  effects  on  wildlife  and  ash  was  the 
responsibility  of  Dr.  A.  Starker  Leopold,  pro- 
feasor  of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Call- 
forola,  and  Dr.  Justin  W.  Leonard,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Their  por- 
tlon  of  this  article  appears  on  the  following 
pages. 

(The  economic  analysis  of  the  Yukon  River 
dam  was  assigned  Dr.  Michael  P  Brewer  of 
the  Center  for  Natural  Resource  Policy 
Studies  at  George  Washington  University. 
Engineering  and  hydrologlc  aspects  were 
studied  by  Dr.  Ernest  P.  Brater  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering.  Population  forecasts  for  Alaska 
were  analyzed  by  Dr.  William  A.  Spurr  of 
Stanford  University's  Graduate  School  of 
Buslnees. 

(In  preparing  their  report,  these  experts 
and  their  assistants  made  five  trips  to  Alaska, 
Dean  Spurr'a  portion  of  this  Audubon  article, 
discussing  the  dams  economic  feasibility, 
and  the  Leopold-Leonard  segment  on  wild- 
life were  presented  at  the  North  American 
WUdllfe  Conference  In  Pittsburgh.  March  16, 
19M,  when  the  four-volume  report  was 
released.) 

The  dam — Few  proposals  to  exploit  ar.d 
destroy  a  great  segment  o/  this  nofion'j  riat- 
ural  resources  have  aroused  the  spontaneous 
icrath  of  conservationists  as  has  the  Hampart 
Canyon  Dam  project  o/  the  US  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

The  corps  teeks  to  build  a  giant  dam— 530 
feet  high,  4,700  feet  long — on  Alaska  s  mighty 


Yukon  River.  The  Icnceit  estimate  of  the 
coat  is  tl.3  billion.  The  dam  uxmld  flood  the 
entire  lOO-mile-wide  Yukon  Flats,  one  of  the 
continent's  greatest  xcildfoicl  na^ting  areas. 
It  is  adamantly  opposed  by  the  V  S  Fi.^h  aiid 
Wildlife  Service 

The    EDiTons 

R.imjXLTt  Canyon  Dam.  proposed  for  the 
Yukon  River  100  miles  northwest  of  Pair- 
banks.  Alaska,  wotild  creare  a  body  of  water 
larger  than  Lake  Erie.  The  largest  of  all 
mannncle  reservoirs,  it  wr>uld  take  30  yefr.s 
to  nil.  But  once  filled.  It  would  produce  34 
billion  kilowatts  of  firm,  annual  electric  en- 
ergy. 

With  a  capacity  two  and  one-half  limps 
greater  than  that  of  Grand  Coulee  D.mi, 
Rampart  could  provide  electricity  for  six  mil- 
lion people.  Yet  Alaska  has  only  253.000  In- 
habitants, and  the  dam  sUe  is  2,000  miles 
frt-m  the  lower  48  su\t<'s. 

Should  this  dam  be  built''  Optimist,';  and 
publir-power  enthusiasts  can  readily  present 
growth  fore<M.st3  predicting  that  &0  to  100 
years  from  now  Al.xska  should  have  millions 
of  inhablt,int£.  each  using  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity to  keep  themselves  warm 

The  sophi.stlcated  and  pr^'fe.-^ional  esU- 
m.atts  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  tfie  Census  and 
the  National  Power  Survey  do  not  conflmi 
this  But  then,  who  could  have  predicted 
the  world  of  the  20th  centurv  100  years  ago. 
In  1866 > 

The  University  of  Michigan  study  group 
atuuked  the  problem  of  the  eoov.cmlc  devel- 
opmer.t  of  Ahuska.  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  tryiri?  to  Justify  or  deny  the  feajsiblUty  of 
the  Rampart  project,  but  by  Crymg  to  build 
up  an  objective  and  constructive  power  de- 
mand from  the  present  economic  situation 
in  this  largest  and  mrjei  undeveloped  of  our 
stiites. 

First,  tlie  most  Important  problem  to  solve 
is  th.it  of  providing  in  the  near  future  I'lW- 
cost  electric  energy  to  most  Al.xskans.  More 
tiian  60  per  cent  of  the  peorple  Ln  Alaska  live 
in  the  railbeit  area  extending  from  the  Kenal 
Peninsula  tlirouf,'h  Anchorage  and  the  Mata- 
nuska  Valley  to  Fairbanks,  idost  of  the 
growth  of  the  state  should  occur  In  tlUs 
are  t.  Co-ok  Inlet  not  only  bounds  the  big- 
gest and  faste.<;t-g:ro»-!ng  city  In  the  stato, 
but  also  encompiu-wes  major  petroleum  and 
natural  gu.s  discoveries. 

In  1985  the  railbeit  area  will  have  nearly 
300.000  Inhabitants,  each  using  10. 000  kilo- 
watt hours  of  electric  energy  annually,  esti- 
mates derived  from  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
National  Power  Survey,  and  Department  of 
the  Interior  projections  indirate.  This^e- 
mand  wll!  require  a  total  inst.illcd  el^trlc 
geiieratlnc;  capacity  of  650.000  kilowatts. 

R.impart.  with  its  projected  lhst,illed  ca- 
pacity of  5  050.000  kilowatts,  would  be  eight 
times  too  hie;  and  could  n<Tt  be  in  full  pro- 
duction until  about  the  year  2000 

The  Im.medlate  electric  power  needs  of  the 
railbeit  could  be  quickly  and  quite  inexpen- 
sively met  throueh  the  construction  of  an 
extra- high- voltage  transmission  grid  serving 
the  entire  area,  thus  permitting  the  con- 
struction of  large  and  emcier;:  central  gen- 
erating unit.s. 

Natural  gas  Is  In  plentiful  supply.  Electric 
energy  from  gas-fired  generating  plants 
should  be  almost  immediately  available  In 
the  Anchorai?e  area  at  a  lower  cost  than 
hydroelectric  power  could  be  provided  from 
almost  any  source  In  10  to  30  years 

Second,  efforts  of  Alaskan.s  to  attract 
power-Intensive  electroproress  Industries  to 
the  state  should  be  encourage<l  Only  alumi- 
num uses  enough  power  In  a  .'^ingJe  block  to 
Justify  a  larce  power  development  by  itself. 
The  best  opportunity  for  attracting  the  es- 
sential aluminum  plant,  as  well  as  other  in- 
dustries which  might  well  follow,  would  be 
provided  by  a  project  which  would  deliver  up 
to  1  million  kilowatts  of  electric  energy  at 
the  lowest  possible  rates  to  a  deep-water 
harbor  which  is  open  12  months. a  year. 


The  project  that  best  satisfies  these  re- 
quirements is  the  Yukon-Taiya  diversion  of 
the  Upper  Yukon.  A  small  dam  at  MUe.s 
Canyon  on  the  Yukon  above  Whitehorse 
would  permit  the  diversion  of  the  Upper 
Yukon  from  Llndcman  Lake  in  Canada  un- 
der Chilkoot  Pass  to  the  Talya  River  near 
Skagway,  Alaska.  Upwards  of  1,200.000  kilo- 
watts of  very  low-cost  power  can  be  generated 
at  tidewater.  A  combined  Canadian-Ameri- 
can feasibility  study  of  this  project  would 
appear  warranted  and  is  strongly 
recommended. 

The  railbeit  power  grid  and  the  Yukon- 
Taiya  project  should  provide  Alaska  both 
with  low-cost  power  for  Its  major  population 
centers  and  extra-low-cost  power  to  attract 
electroprocess  industries.  Several  attractive 
giant  hydroelectric  sites  are  available. 
These,  however,  should  not  be  developed  un- 
til the  market  for  hydroelectric  power  Is  far 
more  evident  than  It  Is  today  In  the  face  of 
lower  alternative  costs  of  natuml  gas  and 
nuclear  energy. 

Among  these  projects,  to  be  con.?idered 
at  some  time  In  the  future.  Rampart  would 
produce  the  most  power  and  consequently 
would  have  the  most  uncert-iln  markets. 

It  would  be  an  all-or-nothing  gamble 
Only  if  all  its  power  is  used  would  the  project 
prove  economical.  Its  effect  upon  the  salmon 
run  of  the  Yukon  and  upon  the  North  Ameri- 
can waterfront  breeding  population  would 
be  great.  Rampart  should  not  be  aurhori^ed 
at  this  time. 

A  dam  at  Wood  Canyon  on  the  Copper 
River  could  well  prove  more  desirable  than 
the  Rampart  site  In  terms  of  actual  power 
costs.  The  Wood  Canyon  Dam  would  block 
a  major  salmon  run,  but  would  create  a 
reservoir  of  high  recreational  and  fisheries 
value.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  Rampart 
reservoir. 

A  Devil  Canyon  or  Upper  Susltna  project 
undoubtedly  would  be  higher  In  unit  energy 
costs  than  Rampart,  but  It  would  produce 
a  more  reasonable  amount  of  power  in  a 
short  period  of  time  at  the  right  place. 

Woodchopper,  upstream  from  Rampart  on 
the  Yukon,  would  appear  to  be  less  desirable 
economically  at  the  present  time,  but  would 
have  much  less  serious  effects  than  Rampart 
on  salmon  and  waterfowl.  Its  power  out- 
put and  location  are  more  suiuible  for  early 
development. 

None  of  these  projects,  however,  appears 
able  to  compete  with  natural  gas  power 
sources  In  the  railbeit  area,  assuming  that  oil 
companies  will  sell  gas  at  competitive  rates: 
or  with  the  Tukon-Talya  project  In  South- 
east Alaska,  assimilng  that  the  necessary 
International  co-operation  can  be  achieved. 
Omens  for  this  International  co-operation  are 
favorable. 

The  escape  clause  In  all  arguments  for  a 
Riunpart  Canyon  Dam  or  any  otlier  large 
hydroelectric  project  Is  that  any  power  not 
needed  locally  can  be  exported  profitably  to 
the  general  North  American  market  'This 
market  does  exist  and  will  continue  to  In- 
cre.%se.  The  question  is  simply  whether  the 
particular  project  Is  the  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  that  particular  Increment  of  power. 

The  prospects  for  such  use  of  Rampart 
power  are  not  particularly  good.  Transmis- 
sion 2,000  milee  across  Canada  Involves  engi- 
neering and  location  problems  yet  to  be 
solved  and  international  a£;rcements  yet  to  be 
negotiated.  F^irther,  transmission  costs 
would  make  Rampart  power  more  expensive 
on  the  lower  Pacific  Coast  than  nuclear  power 
generated  there. 

Hydroelectric  costs  seem  certain  to  rise  over 
the  next  30  years.  Major  reductions  In 
nuclear  power  coets  have  occurred  Ui  the 
past  two  years.  The  National  Power  Sur- 
vey In  1964  projected  a  drop  in  average  nu- 
clear generation  coets  from  a  current  five  to 
six  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  to  three  to  four 
mills  by  1980. 
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It  would  follow  that  projects  such  as 
Yukon-Taiya,  which  could  tap  the  main  U,S. 
within  the  next  20  years,  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  competitive  than  Rampart,  whoee 
IKJwer  would  become  available  only  after  th« 
turn  of  the  century. 

With,  first,  the  distribution  of  low-cost, 
g;\s-fueled  electric  power  throughout  the  rail- 
belt  area,  and,  second,  development  of  mini- 
mum-cost power  in  Southeastern  Alaska 
through  the  Yukon-Taiya  project,  most 
Alaskans  would  have  early  access  to  cheap 
electricity,  A  start  also  can  be  made  to 
attract  electroprocess  Industries  to  the  state. 
From  the.se  beginnings,  the  Ala.skan  power 
net  can  be  extended,  nnd  lar^e  low-cost 
hydnx-lectric  projects  can  be  added  as  the 
Ahiskan   economy   requires. 

Other  points,  too.  need  serious  thought' 
The  Yukon  Fl.ats  are  heavily  forested  but 
there  is  no  commercial  mirket  for  the  tlriiber 
nor  is  there  likely  to  he  in  the  near  future' 
There  is  no  possibilitv  that  the  tUnber  can  be 
cleared  before  fluodinp.  To  do  so  would  take 
virtually  the  entire  woods  labor'force  of  Uie 
Paclflo  Northwest, 

As  the  reservoir  ri.ses,  ice  floes  In  the  .snrln>' 
may  be  expected  to  shear  off  many  trees" 
creating  a  mass  of  floating  debris  of  gar- 
gantuan proportions  which  might  last  for 
ye^-s.  Such  floatini?  debris  will  mar  the  sur- 
face C  the  reservoir  and  increase  dam  con- 
strucuof  difficulties. 

The  Y.-kon  Flats  are  not  particularly 
scenic.  Summer  mosquito  populations  are 
high,  and  p  escnt  recreational  use  Is  limited 
to  a  modest  amount  of  fishing  and  hunting 
tourist  vis  ts  to  Fort  Yukon  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  an  occasional  river  boat 
trip.  The  Jam  project  Itself  would  attract 
some  sigh^eers.  and  sport  fishing  in  the 
reservoir  \,ould  provide  some  further  activi- 
ties. The  lake  Itself,  however,  would  not  be 
attractlv..  for  water  sports,  boating  or  scenic 
enjoym-nt. 

The  Yukon  Flats  constitute  a  unique  eco- 
system that  could  not  be  re-created  once  de- 
stroyed. Their  scientific  value  can  only  be 
measured  In  intangible  terms,  but  could  con- 
celvably  be  subsantially  greater  than  theU' 
their  economic  value. 

In  the  reservoir  Itself,  a  resident  fishery 
would  develop  slowly  over  a  considerable 
period  of  years.  But  Its  economic  value 
might  well  be  limited  by  snags  on  the  lake 
bottom. 

Alaska's  present  economy  Is  In  large  part 
the  result  of  expenditure  of  public  funds 
Of  90,923  persons  employed  there  In  1960 
51,941  were  paid  directly  from  public  funds-^ 
32,680  military  personnel  and  19,261  civilian 
state  and  federal  employes.  There  were  only 
1,917  employed  in  agriculture,  forestry  and 
fisheries;  852  in  mining;  and  4,138  in  manu- 
facturing, making  a  total  of  6,907  workers  In 
commodity-producing  industries  other  than 
construction,  which  again  is  largely  Induced 
by  government  expendlttires. 

Cheap  electricity  Is  Important,  but  Ita 
availability  will  not  perform  miracles  It 
cannot  compensate  for  lack  of  raw  materials 
unsuitable  terrain,  poor  climate,  distance 
from  markets,  high  labor  costs,  high  cost  of 
living  or  other  problems. 

Major  hydroelectric  projects  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  stimulate  Alaska's  population 
greatly.  Even  the  Rampart  project  Itself 
would  be  highly  mechanized  and  would  re- 
quire few  men  for  the  size  of  the  Investment. 
Much  of  the  power  plant  would  inevitably  b« 
a.<;sembled  In  the  lower  48  states  and  floated 
to  the  site  ready  for  final  Installation. 

New  industries  which  might  be  drawn  to 
Alaska  by  low-cost  power  would  offer  llttlo 
local  employment.  A  primary  aluminum 
plant  would  Import  bauxite  from  elsewhere 
and  export  Its  Ingots  to  fabricating  planu 
nearest  the  markets. 

The  availability  of  low-cost  power  In 
British  Columbia  and  Newfoundland  haa  not 
been  successful  in  attracting  Industry  to  the 
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Far  North.  And  other  than  the  aluminum 
industry,  there  are  very  few  possibilities  for 
extensive  development  of  electroprocess  in- 
dustries in  Alaaka.  The  state  has  few  known 
commercial  mineral  resources  other  than 
energy  fuels,  and  even  fewer  resources  whose 
development  la  predicated  primarily  upon 
the  supply  of  cheap  power. 

By  engineering  standards.  Rampart  Can- 
yon is  a  good  dam  site.  But  difficulties  would 
be  involved  in  such  large-scale  construction 
and  transportation  under  arctic  conditions 
Aggregate  is  not  readily  available  and  would 
likely  have  to  be  manufactured  from  bed- 
rock. Artificial  heating  might  be  required 
to  lengthen  the  construction  se.ison.  Ice 
problems  in  the  river  may  be  expected.  Con- 
struction costs  are  almost  certain  to  prove 
considerably  higher  than  the  »1.3  billion 
estimated  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
In  short.  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  is  an  ex- 
pensive gamble — the  most  expensive  gam- 
ble ever  suggested  In  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment. And  there  Is  little  evidence  on  hand 
to  indicate  that  the  probability  of  surcp^s 
ii  high. 
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Commissioner  Hearn  Projects  Develop- 
ments in  the  Future  Operation  and  Reg- 
ulation of  Ocean  Shipping 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  g",  1966 
Mr,  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  19 
Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn.  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  addressed 
the  Propeller  Club  in  Honolulu  in  observ- 
ance of  Maritime  Day. 

In  addition  to  citing  the  outstanding 
record  of  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine in  both  peace  and  war  Commissioner 
Hearn  suggests  some  of  the  innovations  in 
ocean  shipping  that  wlU  Influence  the 
operation  and  regulation  of  foregn  com- 
merce in  the  future. 

Everyone  concerned  about  the  main- 
tenance of  our  maritime  strength  at  the 
highest  level  of  efficiency  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Hearn's  remarks  and  I  sub- 
mit the  full  text  of  his  address  to  be 
printed : 

Remarks  op  Commissioner  George  H  Hearn 
OP  THE  Federal  MARrriME  Commission  Be- 
fore THE  Propeller  Club  at  Honolttlu 
Hawaii.  Mat  19,  1966 


Members  of  the  I>ropeUer  Club  of  the  Tort 
of  Honolulu   and  their  friends.  I  am  very 
happy  to  spend  this  Maritime  Day  observance 
here    in    Honolulu    and    Join    with    you    In 
saluting  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  dedi- 
cated  themselves   to  ocean  shipping  under 
the  American  flag,  and  all  those  whose  call- 
ings are  related  to  American  flag  merchant 
shipping.     When  Senator  Dan  Inoutk  per- 
sonally extended   to  me   the   Invitation   on 
your  behalf  to  visit  these  beautiful  Islands 
to  Inspect  your  marine  facilities  and  to  vake 
part  In  your  annual  Maritime  celebration   I 
was  thrilled  and  honored.    And  I  would  be 
quite  remiss.  If  I  did  not  acknowledge  the 
thoughtful  courtesies  extended  me  by  Gov- 
ernor John  A,  Bums  who  must  personify  the 
hospitality  of  these  Islands,    I  bring  to  you 
the  beet  wishes  of  not  only  my  friends  at 
the  CtvU  Aeronautics  Board  who  have  vis- 
ited here  before,  but  also  the  regards  of  our 
Chairman  John  Harllee.  Vice  Chairman  Pat- 
terson, and  Commissioners  Barrett  and  Day 
who,  as  you  know,  are  so  vitally  Interested 


i'i,^"''  ""^^^'^'"E  the  mo6t  economical  aid 
efficient  steamship  service  available 

I  can  assure  you,  that  your  most  abia 
senatorial  Delegation,  Senator  HihamFono 
and  Senator  Dan  Inouve,  Is  partTcuiar^y 
aware  of  this  State's  need  for  first  cl^^  low 
cost  ocean  transportation  services,  nTo "ly 

w  h  vour  f''1'  '''''^-  '^"^  '"^  connection 
v-ith   voir  foreign   trade  as  well,  and   that 

known.'  ""''  "'""""   "'^  "^«^«  '"='t'^- 

Tills  visit,  incidentally.  Is  my  first  ^^  your 
f^ilr  fctate.  the  Jewel  of  the  Paci  ic.  I  steamed 
by  on  several  other  occasions  under  Ue 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Navv.  during 

loua.  the  flag  ship  of  the  Fifth  Fleet 

Bc^rd^'lVsl^rf  7'"^'  "  '"^  '■''""  Aeronautics 
iio..rd.  id61   64.  I  was  in  constant  touch  wifi 

domV'n;'"  r'""^''  Problems  both  trunk  and 
domestic.  Consequently.  I  have  kept  abrea.-t 
o    your  progress.    And  I  do  not  refer  only  to 

la    jour    deserved    statehood    status      I    am 

K^owth 'w/j  h'"^'^^"^  ^^  y^^  -o'^o^'c 
growth  which  IS  manifested  by  the  modern 
material  benefits  apparent  thioughc^rS^e 
length  and   breadth  of  this  beautfful  State 

^  t^n^*""  °^  "^*  ^^'^^^^  Maritime  Com-' 
mission.  I  am  pleased  to  note  your  increas- 
ing ocean   borne  commerce,  not  only  with 

of  nations,  as  well.  ' 

ti^  -^^^  "'^  '^''^^^  ''"°^'  "»P  Federal  MarU 
s  Sritv''^';""'''^"  ^"^  °°*  ^^^«  the  respon- 
o„l  f  ?1  P'"°'^o"ng  our  merchant  marine 
teHLC%''*'n!^'5^  obligation  of  a*^nis- 

rP^?i!tf  "*/*  ''^"^^  "■*"***  *o  «^«  economic 
regulation  of  common  carrlere  by  water  and 
other  entitles  related  to  common  carriers 
principally  freight  forwarderH^d  t^^,' 
operators,  for  the  purpose  of  advanclnTthe 
domestic  Offshore  and  foreign  water  borne 
commerce  of  our  nation. 

^  an  American,  of  course,  I  take  in-eat 
nfi'v. '''.''"'  ^ompllshmenu  of  our^ 
merchant  marine,  which  In  time  of  peril  ^ 
always  provided  the  logistic  suppo^Tn^cet^ 
T^r.^J^'^  through  the  hours  of  darkness. 

slo^  K  T  ^h'^'^'^V"''  "-^^  auspicious  occa- 
sion. If  I  did  not  acknowledge  both  the  patri- 
otic and  commercial  role  that  our  American 

In  both  World  Wars,  as  weU  as  other  tliea 
of  danger  merchant  men  flying  the  American 
flag  contributed  enormously  to  ultimate  vic- 
tory. And  In  each  instance,  the  great  major- 
Ity  of  our  merchant  ships  had  t«  be  built  la 
crash  prop-ams  following  long  periods  of  ne- 
glect and  decline.  During  the  crlsU  in  Kore.-i. 
numbers  of  Victories  and  Ubertlee  of  World 
War  II  vintage  were  broken  out  of  our  re- 
serve fleets  to  provide  logistical  support  to 
our  national  defense  efforu 

And  now.  at  this  present  time,  our  reserve 

STet?A  fl'  If  ^^'°  ^'^  depended  upon 
to  get  the  Job  done  In  Viet  Nam.  And  this 
emergency  service  is  not  without  substantial 
sacr  fice.  Approximately  one  half  of  our  prl- 
htlt^H"^""^  American  flag  tramp  fleet  has 
MmlrtT'^ti°  *^*  requirements  of  the 
Military  Sea  Transport  Service  with  the  con- 
sequence that  the  60  percent  of  American 

«P^v»H^f*^  ^^^^  °^  *™  *yP«  cargoes,  re- 
served to  our  own  commercial  vessels  by  Con- 
gress, will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  carried 
by  our  ships  this  year.  Hence,  while  our  ves- 
sel operators  are  devoting  their  ships  and 
service^  to  our  Southeast  Asia  commitments, 
and  -jrhlle  American  seamen  are  braving  the 
dangers,  dally,  which  are  Inherent  In  these 
operations,  valuable  commercial  cargoes  will 
fall  to  their  competitors  with  the  consequence 
that  It  will  be  all  the  haxder  for  An^erican 
vessels  to  re-establish  theh-  commercial  trades 
when  they  can  again  devote  to  them  their 
full  time  and  attention. 

During  Worid  War  II.  alone,  as  a  nation 
we  suffered  the  loes  of  over  600  vessels,  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  suffered  the  hlghes* 
percentage  of  casualties  of  all  of  our  armed 
services,  an  astonishing  14  percent. 
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Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  obvious  na- 
tional defense  benefits  that  inhere  in  a 
strong,  operational  Merchant  Marine,  are  the 


But  If  we  are  to  reach  the  trade  goals  that 
the  eiperts  have  predicated  for  the  1972  and 
1985  plateaiis.  we  wUl  require  continued  ef- 


People  of  this  State,  more  than  any  other 
group  in  this  country,  are  Intimately  and 
dally  connected  with  the  sea  and  with  com- 
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I 


pie  of  regulation,  and  trust.  Is  attuned  to 
President  Johnson's  thoughtfxU  admonltlcMi 
that,   as   a   nation,  wb   Tnnat   "n^nr^^^ 
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nedy  and  at  an  armament  factory  supplying 
matertaj  to  our  eoldlers  in  Vietnam)  :   Yes 


iNVor^Tio.v  — Flatbiish 
21      ^<)fifi     nv    a^.. 
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Bovs'     Club— Apro. 


i„,  h, TV,„/.     '  .  °"""  "  S^'"'  aam—ijo     tne    lowest    po-slble    rates    to   a   deep-water     sU  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  to  three  to  four 
feet  high,  4.700  feet  long—on  Alaska,  mighty     harbor  whlrh  !.  opr:-.   12  monihs.a  year  mills  by  1980. 


B^s:r?;;i-n^k^;^L^^.-  ^iSEE^^-^^--  -^^--nt^M-^^i'^a 

.een  success..  In  attracting  ln..tr.  to  th.     ^hT^^^^^^om;^  fuaT^nTre?^     ^^S^ririsSl^-  :°/ ££--"- 
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Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  obvious  na- 
tional delense  benefits  that  Inhere  In  a 
strong,  operational  Merchant  Marine,  axe  the 
benefits  that  such  a  fleet  can  bestow  on  our 
nation  in  our  peaceful  endeavors,  In  our 
quest  for  the  Great  Society  which  our  Pres- 
ident so  purpoeefully  pursues.  At  present, 
less  than  9  percent  of  our  Import  and  ex- 
port ocean  commerce  moves  on  American 
bottoms.  Contrastingly,  In  1947  our  ships 
lifted  70  percent  of  our  Import  and  export 
trade.  And  in  the  so  called  liner  trades,  the 
backbone  of  established  avenues  of  Interna- 
tional commerce,  far  less  than  40  percent  ct 
our  foreign  commerce  now  moves  under  the 
American  flag,  I  find  these  fig^ires.  for  a 
trade  conscious  nation  that  has  the  highest 
standard  ot  living  in  the  world,  for  a  na- 
tion whose  products  are  the  envy  of  the 
world,  for  a  nation  that  in  essence  Is  the 
storehouse  of  quality  goods  for  the  world, 
and  for  a  nation  that  has  a  history  of  ac- 
complishment of  the  seas,  strikingly  disturb. 
hog. 

Our  economy,  moreover,  devours  a  full  50 
percent  of  the  world's  output  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  these  raw  materials  must  be  im- 
ported In  ships.  A  question  which  these 
startling  facts  raise  is.  can  we  permit  our 
economy  to  hang  so  materially  on  the  thin 
thread  of  foreign  flag  shipping,  especially 
when  the  national  economic  goals  of  the 
countries  upon  whose  vessels  we  so  depend, 
may  be  quite  different,  if  not  actually  diverse, 
to  our  own?  Of  course,  we  cannot  permit 
such  a  happenstance,  and  the  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  brought  Into  being  the  Shipping 
Act,  the  Oolden  Anniversary  of  which,  by 
the  way,  will  be  commemorated  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  1966,  to  Insure  against  such  a  con- 
tlngency. 

The  Shipping  Act.  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  Magna  Carta  of  ocean  shipping,  repre- 
sents a  noble  endeavor.  Through  it.  our  na- 
tion has  tindertaken,  as  the  innovator  In  the 
family  of  nations,  to  embark  on  a  system  of 
economic  regulation  whereby  our  traditional 
policy  of  "open  jjorts"  could  be  harmonized 
with  the  legitimate  desires  of  American  ex- 
porters and  Impca-ters  for  stable,  efficient  and 
economical  service,  and  where  our  traditional 
antitrust  concepts  could  be  accommodated 
to  even  older  business  concepts  of  interna- 
tional shipping. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
Is  too  Tast  and  too  important  to  our  national 
security  for  the  ocean  leg  of  such  commerce 
to  be  left  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  strangers 
to  our  national  goals,  particularly  when  ours 
la  a  trading  nation. 

In  1964  our  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
S48  million  tons  of  goods  valued  at  30  bil- 
lion dollars.  Six  years  from  now  that  trade 
will  grow  to  some  420  million  tons  and  by 
198S  experts  advise  us  that  our  foreign  trade 
•hould  reach  685  million  tons.  At  present. 
»6  per  cent  of  this  commerce  is  handled  by 
ocean  gcdng  vessels.  Even  if  the  percentage 
of  cargo  now  carried  on  ships  declines  by 
being  diverted  to  air  carriers,  and  It  is  not 
expected  to  decline  too  sharply,  the  total 
cargo  still  available  to,  and  dependent  upon, 
water  carriers  In  1985,  will  be  almost  twice 
as  much  as  was  carried  in  1964,  or  over  600 
million  tons  of  cargo. 

While  it  Is  true  that  America  Is  the  world  s 
premier  producer  of  quality  goods,  American 
•xporters  are  discovering  that  foreign  com- 
petition gets  keener  year  by  year.  Some- 
times inferior,  but  comparable  goods,  lower 
foreign  production  costs  and  cheaper  trans- 
portation rates  make  It  harder  and  harder 
for  "Made  In  America"  goods  to  be  sold  In 
world-wide  markets.  Markets  which  Amer- 
icans have  pioneered  and  nurtured.  We  are 
atlU  the  world's  largest  trading  house,  but 
competition  Is  keener,  and  our  exports  and 
tmporU  are  Increasingly  dependent  upon 
the  Teasel  service  provided  by  others.  Make 
no  mistake,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  fact 
ttae  foreign  flag  tonnage  serves  our  trade. 


But  If  we  are  to  reach  the  trade  goals  that 
the  experts  have  predicated  for  the  1972  and 
1985  plateaus,  we  wUl  require  continued  ef- 
ficient, economical  ocean  services  that  are 
not  prejudicial  or  dlscrtmnatory  to  Ameri- 
can Importers  and  expKjrters  vls-a-vla  their 
foreign  coui;terparts. 

Today,  our  foreign  commerce,  both  by 
volume  and  by  value,  is  trending  toward  our 
Imports  over  our  exports  Indeed.  Imports 
have  been  growing  more  rapidly  than  our 
exports  for  almost  t-wenty  years.  While  we 
are  still  exporting  more  than  we  are  Import- 
ing, the  gap  is  cl.jsing  at  an  ever  increiislng 
rate.  For  example,  since  1960  our  exports 
have  increa.'ied  by  somewhat  less  than  thirty 
percent.  Put  in  another  light,  since  the 
end  of  World  W:ir  II.  our  per  capita  con- 
tribution to  the  i;r(j6s  national  product  has 
more  than  doubled,  while  our  per  capita 
contribution  to  exports  has  edged  up  only 
slightly   more   than    twenty-Sve   percent. 

In  a  word,  we  as  nation,  as  a  producing 
and  trading  nation,  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
vote our  best  efforts  to  International  trade 
if  we  iue  to  maintain  our  commercial  su- 
premary 

As  I  noted  earlier.  95  percent  of  our  In- 
ternational commerce  is  water  borne.  And 
even  with  the  inroads  forecast  by  air  car- 
riers, tlie  development  of  new  and  faster 
ships,  the  contalnerlzatlon  concept,  innova- 
tions in  paclcaglng  and  shipping,  the  adop- 
tion of  reftnemeiits  in  shipping  procedures — 
through  bills  covering  door  to  door  trans- 
portation, will  Insure  to  vessels  the  great 
predominance  of  cargo  And  it  Is  here  that 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  such 
an  important   function  to  perform. 

In  the  foreign  trades,  which  are  so  criti- 
cal to  the  economic  well  being  of  our  nation, 
tr. ■•  Comml.<;sion  has  broad  powers  and  grave 
responsibilities.  It  is  fair  to  say.  I  think, 
that  the  essential  role  of  the  Commission.  In 
the  arena  of  foreign  commerce,  is  to  Insure 
that  American  importers  and  exporters  are 
treated  fairly  and  squarely  by  the  carriers 
with  whom  they  must  do  buslnc.<«,  and  the 
components  of  the  regulated  Industry  the 
water  carriers,  the  freight  forwarders,  and 
the  terminal  operators — meet  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  shipping  and  traveling  public 
under  the  Shipping  Act, 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  United 
St.ates.  through  the  Maritime  Commission's 
administration  of  the  Shipping  Act.  has  em- 
barked upon  an  unwarranted  unilateral  reg- 
ulation of  international  commerce.  In  es- 
sence, however,  the  Shlpplnt;  .^ct  and  Its 
administration  represents  an  expression  of 
our  Nation's  concern  for  its  International 
trade.  Can  anyone  reasonably  doubt  the 
concern  of  a  nation  over  the  pcwture  of  Its 
trade  when  it  also  happens  to  have  the  lions 
share  of  its  conunerce  carried  on  the  ves- 
sels of  others''  Unrler  the  Shipping  Act.  the 
vessels  of  all  fl.igs  .';Uind  as  equ.ils  The  ves- 
sel of  no  nation  is  favored  or  prejudiced. 
and  so  long  as  each  abides  by  the  ground 
rules  set  down  by  Congress  in  the  Shipping 
Act.  vessels  of  every  flag  are  welcome  to  par- 
ticipate In  our  commerce,  I  believe  that  we 
all  realize  that  our  foreign  commerce  Is  also, 
necessarily,  the  foreign  commerce  of  other 
nations.  In  attempting  to  secure  for  our 
Importers  and  exporters  the  "fair  treatment" 
that  they  are  entitled  to.  and  reviewing  the 
nature  and  depth  of  our  economic  regula- 
tion of  our  ocean  commerce,  I  simply  faU 
to  tmderstand  the  charge  of  •'unilateral  reg- 
tUatlon."  Indeed.  If  the  reqtUrement  that 
carriers  refrain  from  deferred  rebates  and 
and  the  like,  can  be  called  a  "unilateral  reg- 
ulation," by  what  term  are  high  protective 
tariffs  to  be  called?  And  does  anyone  at- 
tack, as  tinwarranted  "unilateral  regulation," 
an  embargo  prohibiting  the  Introduction  Into 
a  nation  of  unsafe,  or  dangerous  or  germ 
Infested  goods.  I  honestly  believe  that  the 
"unilateral  regtilatlon"  charge  is  unfounded. 


People  of  this  SUte,  more  than  any  other 
group  In  this  country,  are  Intimately  and 
dally  connected  with  the  sea  and  with  com- 
mercial shipping.  You  realize,  more  Uian 
others.  I  dare  say,  the  Importance  of  s<ife. 
modem,  efficient,  and  honest  ocean  shipping 
services  and  Indeed  you  do  enjoy  such  serv- 
ice, particularly  with  yotu'  sister  states.  Both 
Matson  and  Olson  have  provided  excclleiu 
service  between  this  Suite  and  the  Pa.Liiic 
Coast,  and  have  set  the  pattern  for  tlic 
services  you  enjoy  to  the  Alantic  and  Gulf 
coasts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ocean  freight 
rates  to  and  from  the  P.u?inc  Coast.  I  am 
happy  to  note,  are  substantially  lower  today 
than  they  were  in  1962.  and  the  service  at 
your  disposal  has  been  bettered  qualii.i- 
tlvely. 

The  six  contalnerships  which  Matson  has 
Introduced  to  your  trade  has  suitably  re- 
flected Its  noble  pioneering  heritage.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  irispect,  earlier.  Mat- 
sons  facilities  In  California  and  In  the  North- 
west, and  now  I  have  had  a  first  hand  view 
of  its  facilities  here  In  the  Islands,  and  I 
want  to  go  on  record  as  saluting  the  en- 
llghted  manner  In  which  this  company  Is 
adapting  Itself  to  tomorrow's  ocean  transport 
concepts.  Trade  between  the  West  Coast 
and  these  Islands  has  Increased,  service  has 
Improved,  and  rates  have  actually  decreased. 
Of  course,  the  ocean  services  which  you 
enjoy  with  your  sister  states  more  Intimately 
Involves  the  Federal  Maritime  Comniission 
than  does  ocean  shipping  In  the  foreign  com- 
merce. Most  strikingly.  In  the  offshore  do- 
mestic trades,  the  Commission  has  detailed 
rate  authority  which  Includes  the  power  to 
suspend  rates  before  they  become  effective. 
And,  In  the  domestic  offshore  trades,  the 
Commission,  through  Its  regulations,  re- 
ceives from  common  carriers,  financial  re- 
ports which  enable  the  Commission  realis- 
tically, and  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
to  assess  the  reasonableness  of  particular 
commodity  rates. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  my  own  philosophy  on  transpor- 
tation rates.     As  we  all  know,  developments 
and  refinements  in  the  manner  or  mode  of 
ocean    transportation    occur    almost    dally. 
Containers,  for  example  were  thoroughly  ex- 
perimental only  a  short  time  ago.  but  now 
contalnerlzatlon  of  ocean  cargo  In  the  Ha- 
waiian.   Alaskan    and    Puerto    Rlcan    trades 
which    have   Innovated   more   ton    miles   of 
transport  per  unit  of  capital  and  labor.   Is 
firmly  established.     And.  I  might  add  here 
with  a  note  of  pride,  that  ocean  freight  con- 
talnerlzatlon. as  the  entire  commercial  world 
will  adapt  to.  was  pioneered  and  proved  suc- 
cessful by  our  privately  owned  and  operated 
American  merchant  marine.    Container  serv- 
ice In  our  foreign  trades,  moreover,  has  made 
recent    giant   steps.     Within    the    past    two 
months,  for  example,  container  operations, 
as   you    know   them    In    Hawaii,    have   been 
established    In    our    North    Atlantic    Europe 
trades.     With  these  operational  changes  the 
nuances  of  economic  regulation  must  keep 
apace,  while  their  "fair  play"  prirvciples  re- 
main Arm.     Two  of  the  developments  in  the 
world  of  regulation  urged  by  the  President's 
Counsel  of  Economic  Advisers  this  year,  both 
of   which   I  submit  deserve  the   thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  men  of  transportation, 
are  (1)  that  rate  structures  of  carriers  should 
tend  more  to  be  oriented  to  the  costs  of  the 
service,  rather  than  to  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity, and  (2)  the  transportation  Industry 
should  speed  Its  response  to  new  technologi- 
cal opportunities.    The  people  of  Hawaii  and 
the  people  who  do  ocean  transport  business 
with    Hawaii    are    Indeed     fortunate    that 
these  two  precepts  are  being  observed  in  your 
ocean  commerce. 

In  a  posture  of  cooperation  with  the  in- 
dustry It  regtUates  and  the  public  which  that 
Industry  serves,  the  Commission  attempts  to 
work  for  the  betterment  and  achievement 
of  American  commerce.    Oiu-  guiding  prlnci- 
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pie  of  regulation,  and  trust.  Is  attuned  to 
President  Johnson's  thoughtftU  admonltlcMi 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  must  "Concern  our- 
selves with  new  areas  of  cooperation  before 
we  concern  ourselves  with  new  areas  of 
control  " 
Thank  vou. 
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Questionnaire  Results 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or   FLORH)* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  9. 1966 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  mailed  my  annual  legislative 
questionnaire  to  every  household  in  my 
congressional  district  which  embraces 
the  larger  cities  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Clearwater. 

The  questionnaire  returns  which  were 
substantial  in  number  were  tabulated  by 
Research  Services,  Inc..  an  independent 
research  organization  in  Washington 

I  am  inserting  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire into  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Members  of  this  body. 

The  questionnaire  and  the  results  fol- 
lows : 

^''^'rJl'^^^-^^O^   OF  CONGRESSM.IN   CrAMER's 

1966  ANNtTAL  Legislative  Questionnaire 

.„l  °°J,°"  ^''''■'*''  '■^'^'■ing  excise  taxes  on 
automobUcs  and  telephone  service?  (fti  bil- 
lion annually)  :  Yes.  29'; ;  No,  71% 

♦,^  ^,,r?  ^'*''°'"  increasing  the  amount  of 
tax  withheld  from  weekly  paychecks  as  LBJ 
has  called  for?     ($400  million) :     Yes,  38%- 

f^n  J^  cea.se-nre  efforts  fall,  check  any  of  the 
folo,.-ing  alternatives  you  prefer  with  regard 
to  the  Vietnam  war; 

f»  'A'  bombing  seaports  and  strategic  manu- 
V^ll^"^  M'^  military  installations  in  North 
^^(B)  Blockading  se.aports  in  North  Vietnam: 
„  *^'    ^''"^'^'"e  •'•upply  lines  in  North  Viet- 

(D)  No  bombing  ouUlde  South  Vietnam- 

(E)  Cont.inue  to  increase  U,S,  military  per- 
sonnel  m   South  Vietnam:    33% 

t.rl^!,  ^"''.?  !.  ^^  ^  ^"<^  trade  with  nations 
trading  with  North  Vietnam:  70 "c 

(G)  A  negotiated  settlement  only  if  the 
communists    get    out    of    South    Vietnam- 

(H)  A  negotiated  settlement  giving  com- 
munists one-third  voice  in  South  Vietnam 
(as  in  Laos)  :  15'-. . 

(I)  Complete  withdrawal :  10%. 
(J)  None  of  the  above:  2%. 
4.  If  the  V£.  Involvement  in  Vietnam  in- 
ore.ises,  would  you  prefer— 

TpL'^o.^I^o'"" "'''''*  spending  at  home: 

*eB,  yi ',,.  ;  No,  9  ',V. 

(B)    c-ontinued    deficit    spending    and    no 
outs  at  home:  Yes,  14%;  No,  86'% 
r^n  J°f  his  Stote  of  the  Union  Message,  LBJ 
cal  ed  for  eliminating  tariffs  and  easln|  otlS 

Ind  o,her'^P°'i  "^^  ^'"^  ">«  Soviet  union 
?fvnr  V  '"^^  European  countries.    Do  you 

favor   the  proposal?:   Yes.  32%;  No.  isrf 

6,  Do  you  favor  amendingHhe  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  prevent  strikes  or  walkouts  by— 

IceL   L,fp"h^'°^''^^  °^  P"*'"'^  utilities  and  serv- 
ices    such  as  occurred  in  New  York  amonit 

fenf.L^'*'°^'^^   engaged   in  National   De- 
fense projects  (such  as  occurred  at  Cape  KenI 


nedy  and  at  an  armament  factory  supplying 
material  to  our  eoldler*  in  Vietnam)  •  Yes 
88%;  No,  12%.  i-"«n)  .    res, 

7.  Do  you  favxjr  the  repeal  of  Section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Ac*  wblch  pireeently  per- 
mits atatee  to  pass  right- to- work  laws?-  Yee. 
20%;  No,  80%. 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  National  Teacher's  Corpe 
assigned  to  "poverty'-  areas  with  Federal 
standards  for  teacher  training  and  teachlne'  • 
Yes,  36%;  No,  64%. 

,^;,°"x,l^'^  *^^*  "^^^  ^J  that  Members 
Of  the  VS.  House  of  RepresentAtives  should 
mn  every  four  years  concurrent  with  the 
Presidential  term?:   Yes,  36%;  No,  64% 

10,  Check  which.  If  any,  of  the  following 
proposals  you  favor  as  a  necessary  answer  to 
unemploynient  and  poverty 

(A)    Men's  and  Women's  Job  Corps:  8% 
r.J.^'    Youth  Training  Camps  similar  to  old 
CCC  Camps:  32%. 

(C|   Job  Retraining:  Sa-":  , 

(D)  Pre-Kindergarten  '•Headstarf  vouth 
training  program:  24%, 

(E)  Tax  incentives  and  tax  reductions  for 
Industrial  expansion:  44%. 

(P)  Increased  Public  Works  Projects  (ARA 
APW,  EDA,  etc.)  :  12%. 

(G)   None  of  the  above:  21%. 

11.  With  unemployment  at  an  all  time 
low,  do  you  agree  with  LBJ  that  Congress 
should  -not  only  continue,  but  speed-up  the 
war  on  poverty."?     Yes,  21%;  No.  79% 

12.  Do  you  favor  Federal  Laws  to 

(A)  Require  sales  and  rentaU  of  housing 
to  anyone  without  discrimination:  Yes 
17"  ;  No,  83%  ,  ' 

(B)  .Set  non-discriminatory  standards  for 
State  .and  Federal  Jury  selection:     Yes,  61%; 

(C)  Set  more  severe  penalties  for  obstruct- 
ing public  and  private  efforts  to  secure  civil 
rights  (Attorney  General  presently  author- 
ized  to  bring  suits):   Yee,  37%;   No,  63%. 

13.  Do  you  agree  with  LBJ's  policies  on— 

(A)  The  Dominican  Republic:   Yes    46%- 

No.  54 "i.  •         o. 

(B)  Cul>a:  Yes.  40%:  No,  60%. 
.A*'  ".'^^  election  for  President  were  held 
today,    for    whom    would   you    vote'     (This 
question  need  not  be  answered) 

Richard  Nixon  40%. 
Lyndon  Johnson  12%. 
George  Romney  19%. 
Hul>ert  Humphrey  .5%. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  3  % . ' 
William  Scranton  5%. 
B,irry  Gold  water  11%. 
Rol>ert  Kennedy  2%. 
Other  Candidates  7,5%. 
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lNVOC^T.ON--FLATBU.SH       BOVS'       Cl  UB-APRO, 

21,   1966,  BT  Rev    John   J,   Mubrat 
O  Almighty  Father  in  heaven,  teach  us 
your  people  that  there  are  two  days  in  every 
week  about  which  we  should  not  worv 
two   days   which   should   be  kept  free  from' 
fear  and  apprehension. 

One   of   these   days   U   vesterday  with 

Its  mistakes  and  cares,  its  faults  and  blun- 
ders, its  aches  and  pains.  Yesterday  has 
psissed  forever  beyond  our  control  and  we 
therefore  leave  it  to  your  most  loving  mercy! 

The  other  day  we  should  not  worry  about 
is  tomorrow  .  .  .  with  Its  possible  adversa- 
ries Its  burdens,  its  large  promise  and  poor 
performance.  Tomorrow  is  also  beyond  our 
immediate  control  and  so  we  leave  it  to  your 
gracious  providence. 

■  Tomorrows    sun    will    rise  ,  .  .  either    In 
splendor   or   behind   a   mask  of  clouds 
but  It  will  rise  only  if  you  so  will.    Until  'it 
does  we  have  no  stake  in  tomorrow,  for  It  Is 
as  yet  unborn. 

Therefore.  Almighty  Father,  this  leaves  us 
only  one  day  .  .  .  today  ...  and  any  man 
can.  with  your  help,  flght  the  battles  of  lust 
one  day-  It  is  only  when  we  add  the  bur- 
dens of  those  two  awful  eternltlee  yes- 
terday and  tomorrow,  that  we  break  'down. 

It  Is  not  the  experience  of  today  that 
drives  men  mad  .  .  .  it  is  the  remorse  of  bit- 
terness for  something  which  happened  yes- 
terday ...  and  the  dread  of  what  tomoirow 
may  brmg.  Teach  us.  therefore,  to  live  but 
one  day  at  a  time  .  ,  .  doing  Your  moet  holy 
wlU  .  .  .  to  the  best  of  our  ablUtyl 

It  is  with  these  thought*  in  our  minds 
that  we  now  ask  you  to  bless  us.  O  Lord, 
and  these  Thy  gifts,  which  we  are  about  to 
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Invocation  of  Flatbuih  Boyi*  Club 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 


OF    NEW    TOHK 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17,  1966 

Mrs    KELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  62d 
annual  dinner  of  the  Flatbush  Boys'  Club 
held  at  the  Hotel  St.  George  In  Brook- 
lyn.  N.Y..   on   April   21.   at   which   the 
Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  York  was  the 
honored   guest,   the  Reverend   John   J 
Murray    of    St.    Brendan's    Church    in 
Brooklyn  gave  the  Invocation.     It  was 
so  impressive  that  everyone  requested  a 
copy.     I  obtained  a  copy  from  Father 
Murray  and  I  would  like  to  share  It  with 
my  coUeagues.    I  am  therefore  placing  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 


Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  When  the  same  shall  be  accompa-' 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inqulrtee 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  thls'^sectlon  re! 
latlng  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  paitM  rus 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  I938i 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  reflir^ 
immediately    to    the    Committee    on    nZt 

fiv^s  o^^h^'r  "  °'.''^''  """"^  °'  Represent'! 
ti\es  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  the^r 
Zr'  f '  ^'^"  '""^  P^'^'^ble  cost  Of  the 
PuwrPH^'T""^"P°"'  '^^  ^"''"^te  Of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 

TsCc^TfZ'T  ^°-'"'"ee  Sas  reported 
(  US,  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p,  1937) , 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RFCORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
^o'^^r  ^^P'-^sentative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 

?TTr^^.^^*  ^""""^  P^>''"e   the  cost  thereof 
(US  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record, 
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REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 

RESIDENCES  IN  WASHINGTON 

Omcz  Address:  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DC. 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated 
SpeaJter:  John  W.  McCormack 

Abbltt,  Watklns  M..  Va 

Abemethy,  Thomas  G.,         6278  29  th  St. 

MUt. 

Adair,  E.  Ross,  Ind 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

AdAms,  Brock,  Wash 

Addabbo,  Joseph  P.,  JV.7 

Albert,  Carl,  OhU 4614  Reno  Rd. 

Anderson,  John  B.,  Ill 

Anderson,    William   R.,        3006  P  St. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  George  W.,  iiZo...3108  Cathedral 

Andrews.  Glenn,  Ala 

Andrews.  Mark,  N.  Dak 

Annnrmlo,  Fr*nk,  III 

Arends,  Leslie  C,  III 4815  Dexter  St. 

Ashbrook,  John  M..  Ohio 

Ashley,  Thomas  L.,  Ohio 

Ashmore,  Robert  T..  S.C 

Asplnall,  Wayne  N.,  Colo The  Towers  Apts., 

4201  Cathedral 
Ave. 

Ayres,  William  H.,  Ohio 

Buidatn.  Bert.  Iowa 

Baring,  Walter  8.,  Nev 

Barrrtt,  William  A.,  Pa 

Bate*.  WllUam  H.,  Mass 

Battln,  Jame«  F..  Uont 

fieckwortb,  Llndley,  Tex— 

Belcher.  Page,  Ofcio 

Bell,  Alphonso,  Calif 

Bennett,  Charles  E.,  f  to 3421  Rusticway 

Lane, 

Palls  Church,  Va. 

Berry,  E.  T.,  S.  Dak llSSchotts 

Court  NE. 

Betts,  Jackson  E.,  Ohio 

Bingham,  Jonathan  B., 
N.T. 

BUtnlk,  John  A.,  Minn 

Boggs,  Hale.  La 

Boland.  Edward  P..  Uasa... 

Boiling,  Richard,  Mo 307WarrentonDr., 

Silver  Spring.  Md. 
Bolton.  Frances  P.  (Mrs.) .    2301  Wyo.  Ave. 
Ohio. 

Bow.  Frank  T..  Ohio 4301  Mass.  Ave. 

Bnulamas,  John.  Ind 

Bray.  William  G.,  Ind 

arock.  W.  E.  (Bill).  Tenn.. 

Brooks.  Jack,  Tex 

Broomfleld,    William    s.. 

Mich. 
Brown,  Clarence  J.,  Jr., 

Ohio. 
Brown.  a«orge  B.,  Jr..  Calif. 

Broyblll,  James  T..  N.C 

BroyhlU.  Joel  T.,  Vo 

BrtWianan,  John,  Ala 

Burke,  James  A.,  Mass 

BurlMon.  Omar,  Tex 2601  Woodley  PI 

Burton,  Laurence  J.,  Utah. 

Burton,  Phillip.  Calif 

Byrne.  James  A.,  Pa 

Byrnes,  John  W.,  WU 1215  25th  St.  8., 

Arlington.  Va. 

CabeU.  Earle,  Tex 

CahUl,  WUUam  T.,  NJ 

Oallan.  Clair,  Nebr 1200  S.  Court- 

hoiise  Rd., 
'     ,.  Arlington.  Va. 

Callaway,  Howard  H.,  Ga.. 
Cameron,  Ronald  Brooks, 
Calif. 

Carey.  Hugh  L..  NT 

Carter,  Tim  Lee,  K]/ 

Casey,  Bob.  Tex 

Cederberg.  Elford  A..  Mich. 

Celler,  Emanuel.  NY The  Mayflower 

Chamberlain,  Charles  E., 
Mich. 

Chelf,  Frank.  Ky 

Clancy.  Donald  D..  Ohio.. 

Clark.  Prank  M.,  Pa 220  C  St  SE 

Clausen.  Don  H.,  Calif 

Clawson.  Del,  Calif 

Cleveland.  James  C,  NJI.ZI 
Clerenger,  Raymond  F, 
Mich. 


Cohelan,  Jeflery,  Calif. 


Collier.  Harold  R..  Ill 

Colmer.  WUUam  M..  Miss. 
Conable,  Barber  B.,  Jr., 

N.Y. 
Conte.  Silvio  O  .  .Vas.? 


.1202  Longworth 
Hau^e  Office  Bldg. 


.-56l9U.:ni\T  Rd.. 

Washington  16, 

DC. 
Conyers.  Jc.hn,  Jr..  Mich.. 

Cooley.  Har  Id  D.   N.C 2601  Woodley  PI 

Corbett,  R' A}<-n  J.,  Pa 

Cormau,  James  C  ,  Calif 

Craley,  N  Neiman.  Jr..  Pa.. 
Cramer,  William  C  .  Fia^. 


Culver,  John  C,  Iowa 

Cunningham.  Glenn.  Sebr 

Curtln.  WUlard  S..  Pa 

Curtis.  Thomas  B.,  Mo 

Daddarlo,  EmlUo  Q.,  Conn. 

Dague,  Paul  B.,  Pa 

Daniels.  Dominick  V.,  NJ,. 

Davis.  Glenn  R..  Wis 

Davis,  John  W.,  Ga 

Dawson,  William  L.,  Ill 

de  la  Garza.  EUglo,  Tex... 

Delaney,  James  J.,  N.Y 

Dent.  John  H  .  Pa 

Denton,  Winflcld  K..  Ind^.. 
Derwlnskl,  Edward  J  ,  III... 
Devtne,  Samuel  L.  0/iio_.. 
Dickinson,  William  L  .  Ala. 
Diggs,  Charles  C  ,  Jr  ,  Mich. 

Dlngell,  John  D  .  Mich 

Dole,  Robert,  Kans 


6215Beach',vay 
Dr.,  Fa.U  Church. 
Va. 


Donohue.  Harold  D  .  Mass. 
Dorn,  W.  J.  Bryan,  S  C 

Dow,  John  G.  NY 

Dowdy,  John,  Tex 

Downing,  Thomas  N.,  Va.. 
Dulskl,  Thaddeus  J  ,  NY. 


Duncan,  John  J..  Tenn 

Duncan,  Robert  B.,  Orcg., 

Dwyer,  Florence  P.  (Mrs  i, 
NJ. 

Dyal.  Ken  W.,  Calif 

Edmondson.  Ed.  Okla 

Edwards,  Don,  Calif 


.6136  Beachway 
Dr.,  Falls  Church, 
Va. 

.2030  Laburnum 
St.,  McLean,  Va. 


-1705  Longworth 
House  Office 
Building 

914  L.okevlew  Dr.. 
Falls  Church,  Va. 


Edwards,  Edwin  W.,  La 

Edwards,  Jack,  Ala 

Ellsworth,  Robert  F..  Kans 
Erlenborn,  John  N..  III... 

Evans,  Prank  E.,  Colo 

Everett,  Robert  A.,  Tenn.. 

Evlns,  Joe  L..  Tenn 

Fallon.  George  H.,  Md 

Farbsteln.  Leonard,  NY.. 
Farnsley,  Charles  P.,  Ky. 
Farnum.  Blllle  S,  Mich-, 

Fascell,  Dante  B.,  Fla 

Felghan,  Michael  A..  Ohio. 

Flndley,  Paul,  III 

Flno,  Paul  A.,  NY 

Fisher,  O.  C,  Tex 

Flood,  Daniel  J  ,  Pa 

Flynt,  John  J  .  Jr  ,  Ga 

Fogarty,  John  E.,  R.I 

Foley,  Thomas  S..  Wash... 
Ford.  Gerald  R..  Mich 


.9201  Fox  Meadow 
La  .  Potomac ,  Md. 


5044  Kllngle  St. 


Ford,  William  D.,  Mich... 

Fountain,  L.  H.,  N  C 

Praser,  Donald  M  .  Minn.. 
Prellnghuysen,  Peter  H  B  , 

N  J. 

Frledel,  Samuel  N,  Md 

Pulton,  James  G.,  Pa 

Fulton,   Richard,    Tenn 

Puqua,  Don,  Fla 

Gallagher,    Cornelius    E, 

N.J. 
Garmatz,  Edward  A.,  Md.. 

Gathlngs.  E.  C  .  Ark 

Oettys.  Tom  8.,  S.C 

Glaimo,  Robert  N  ,  Conn... 
Gibbons.  Sam.  Fla 


-Calvert-Woodley 
.The  Congressional 

.1235  New  House 
Office  Building 

.514  Crown  View 
Dr.,  Alexandria. 
Va. 

-The  Westchester 

3014  N  St. 


Gilbert.  Jacob  H..  NY 

GlUigan,  John  J.,  Ohio 

Gonzalez,  Henry  B..  rex-..200  C  St.  SE. 
Goodell,  Charles  E.,  N.V... 3842  Macomb  St. 
Grabowskl,    Bernard   P., 
Conn. 

Gray,  Kenneth  J.,  Ill 

Green,  Edith  (Mrs.),  Oreg. 

Green,  William  J.,  Pa 

Greigg,  Stanley  L.,  /oica-..301  G  St  SW. 
Grlder,  George  W.,  Tenn. .119  7th  St  SE 
Griffiths.     Martha     W, 
(Mrs).  Mich. 

Gross,  H.  R.,  loica 

Grover.  James  R.,  Jr.,  NY 

Gubser.  Charles  S..  Calif 

Gurney,  Edward  J..  Fla 

Hagan,  G.  Elliott,  Go 

Hai»en.  Harlan,  Calif 

Haley.  James  A.,  Fla 

Hall.  Durward  G.,  Mo 

Halleck,  Charles  A.,  Ind. ..4926  Upton  St. 

Halpern.  Seymour,  N.Y 

Hamilton,  Lee   H.,  Ind 

Hanley.  James  M.,  N.Y 

Hanna,  Richard  T.,  Calif 

Hansen,  George.  Idaho 

Hansen.  John  R,,  Iowa 800  4th  St.  SW.. 

Apt.  S-701 
Hansen,     Julia     Butler 
(Mrs.).    Wash. 

Hardy,  Porter,  Jr.,  Va 

Harsha,  William  H.,  Ohio.. 

Harvey,  James,  Mich 

Harvey,  Ralph.  Ind 

Hathaway,  William  D,. 

Maine. 
Hawkins.    Augustus    F., 
Calif. 

Hays,  Wayne  L.,  Ohio 3424  Barger  Dr.. 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

Hebert,  P.  Edward.  La 26  Cockrell  St., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl,  Henry,  NJ 

Henderson,  David  N.,  N.C 

Herlong.  A.  S  .  Jr..  Fla 

Hicks,  Pioyd  v..  Wash 

Hollfleld.  Chet,  Calif 

Holland,  Elmer  J.,  Pa 

Horton.  Frank  J..  N.Y 

Hosmer,  Craig,  Calif 

Howard,  James  J.,  NJ 

Hull,  W.  R..  Jr.,  Mo 

Hungate,  William  L..  Mo... 

Huot,  J,  Ollva,  NM 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  Mich. 
Ichord,    Richard    (Dick), 
Mo. 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn 

Jacobs,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ind 

Jarman,  John,  Okla 

Jennings,  W.  Pat,  Va 

Joelson.  Charles  S.,  N.J 

Johnson,  Albert  W„  Pa 

Johnson,  Harold  T..  Calif 

Johnson,  Jed.  Jr..  Okla 

Jonas,  Charles  Raper.  N.C 

Jones.  Paul  C,  Mo iiii  Army-NaTy 

Dr.,  Arlington. 
Va. 

Jones.  Robert  E.,  Ala 

Jones,  Walter  B..  N.C 

Karsten.  Prank  M..  Mo 

Karth,  Joseph  E..  Minn 

Kastenmeier,  Robert  W., 
Wis. 

Kee,  James,  W.  Va 5441  16th  Ave.. 

HyattevlUe,  Md. 

Keith,  Hastings,  Mass 4617WethertllDr,» 

Westmoreland 
HlUa,  Md. 
Kelly,  Edna  P.  (Mrs.),  N.Y. 

Keogh,  Eugene  J.,  N.Y The  Mayflower 

King,  Carleton  J.,  N.Y 

King,  Cecil  R.,  Calif 

King,  David  S.,  Utah 

Klrwan,  Michael  J.,  Ohio.. 

Kluczynski,  John  C,  III 

Kornegay,  Horace  R.,  W.C._ 

Krebs,  Paul  J.,  NJ 

Kunkel,  John  C,  Pa 

Kupferman,  Theodore  R., 
N.Y. 

Laird,  Melvln  R.,  Wis _ 

Landrum.  Phil  M.,  Go .. 

Langen,  Odin,  Minn 


Thank  Yon,  Neighbor,  for  Flying 
Vour  Flag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  13.  19^6 
Mr,  SIMPSON,  Madam  President  to- 
morrow, June  14,  is  one  of  the  annual 
dates  on  which  it  is  both  proper  and 
patriotic  to  fly  "Old  Glory"  as  a  symbol 
of  the  pnde  which  we  as  Americans  have 
in  our  country, 

TomoiTow  is  Flag  Day.  and,  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  that  observance  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  'scroll 
Thank  You,  Neighbor,  for  Flying  Your 
Fla.g."  I  am  informed  that  it  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Warren  B.  Appleton,  115  Brook- 
side  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
pnnted  in  the  appendix  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  scroll 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

TijANK    You.    Neighbor,    fob    Plying    Your 

Plag 
(By  Warr.jn  B.  Appleton,  115  Brookslde  Ave 
Brockton,  Mass..  June  14.  1963) 
"Old  Glory  waving  there  recalls  our  proud 
Vmt^%"\  '"7/"''   Allegiance   for  "Ih^e 
J!.^    t.  t  f  ^'  °^  America,  and  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands.  pu^ut. 

Today,  with  the  very  survival  of  all  liberty 
at  stake,  your  humble  but  vital  action  In 
raising  again  this  one  last  bright  banner  of 
hope  for  all  freedom-loving  men,  is  desper- 
ately important.  ^ 

But   does   the  Star-spangled   Banner  still 

of  the  Brave,  —or  over  the  Fearful  and  the 
Craven?  Can  we  stlU  proudly  hail  its  burn! 
Ing  desire  for  Independence  and  Sovereignty, 
Tts  theme?"  ^""^  ^'^^'^-''ependence  now 

Do  tyrants  still  tremble  at  its  sight'     Can 
enslaved  captive  allies  In  their  dismal  plight 

mXrsT'  °''         '  '^  ^"*  ^""^  P^°*^"*  ^^^^' 

that'll  ',Lf ''  ^T  ""  ^^"  ^'°'-y  °^  ^  "cause 
that  IS  Just,"  or  does  it  worry  whether  nav- 
ments  of  blackmail  tribute  l  our  enem?es 
are  over-due.-or  what  some  half-pint 
emerging  neutral  nation"  might  say' 
Should   it   still   fly  such   brilliant   "broad 

DiriTL^"'*  '"■'^'''  '^"•''  °'  ^«""1  a  ^"^ 
pink  be  more  s>'mbollc  with  a  solitary  Fed- 
eral moon  waning  over  a  New  (redevel- 
oped—socialized— collectivized)   Frontier' 

Shoiild  we  still  term  it  treason  to  "adhere 

to   or   give   aid   or  comfort  to  ita  enemies," 

or   ha^    treason   already   become   so  popular 

that  none  dare  call  it  such?     When  did  we 

ote  to  switch  from  "conquer  we  must"  to 

surrender    we    must?"      Is    our    cause    n^ 

r"-;f   J^^i'-'^   ^'^  lay  down  our   ^ms- 
for  the  God-less  we  trust! 

Why  is   It  now  safer  to  be  neutral   to  or 

tLrt""!"',*^"  ^''^'^  States  Of  AmerlS 
than  to  be  a  long-time  Friend  standing  firxQ 
*ith  us  and  against  our  common  enemies' 


Appendix 

How  did  it  become  our  policy  to  destroy  .<;uch 
friends,  particularly  the  Antl-Communists. 
while  sending  aid  to  their  enemies? 

rn^iJ?.'^'''  '^  "^''^"'^  ^°"S  to  love  its 
Constitution  and  uphold  Individual  liberty 
and  responsibility?  ''"eriy 

manf.  \    ^^^  acceptance  of  untruth,  or  the 
w,        .^    non-controversial"  at  all  costs' 
P,^   h"  °!d-fiishloned  allegiance  to  otu- 

Flag  become  -selfish,  reactionary,  outdated 
Na  lonalism.  ■  to  be  superseded  by  allegiance 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  NaUons.  a  oalition 
government  with  the  Communist  enemies' 

Must  all  Its  glory  be  reflected  from  former 
days,  when  other  Americans  held  It  aloft 
struBgling^  dying,  securing  liberty  for  us' 
W  11  our  PI.ag  still  wave  there  on  high  after 
this  deadly,  cold,  deceitful  war  is  ovIT' 

Are  Americans  still  ready  to  conquer  if 
we  must,  or  do  we  prefer  slavery  and  death 
through  continuing  Ignorance.  Apathy  and 
suicidal  Surrender-Peace  at  any  pHce'    How 

couM  .Till  *'  '""J"'^'  ^'^^^  '^°^'  ^-W'e  w* 
could  still  win,— for  our  children's  sake' 

th^t"^^,^'''^;  "''■;  ^^  encouraged  me  to  hope 
that  Old  Glory"  ^ii  again  wave  In  triumph 
and  honor  over  this  God-given  land,  as  a 
symbol  Of  real  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  the 
oppressed  of  the  world. 

If  we  Americans  are  still  one  Nation.  In- 
divisible, under  God,  let  us  awaken  NOW  and 
prove  it  ky  word  and  action  that  "Old  Glory- 
shall  not  fall,  trusting  and  praising  the  Power 
that  has  made  and  preserved  us  a  Nation 

Por  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  goeoel  of 
Christ:  for  it  Is  the  power  of  God  uXsa?- 
vauon  to  every  one  that  belleveth;  "-Romans 


Prof.  Andrew   W.  Lind:    Hawaii  Comei 
Closest  to  U.S.  Ideals  in  Race  RelaHons 

EXTEN.SION  OF  .REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 
Wednesday.  June  8.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  Ha- 
waii's Dr.  Andrew  W.  Lind  Is  one  of 
11  American  and  European  anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists,  and  psychologists  who 

TTMSn^^  K  ^  ^^^  '■^'^^""y  published 
UNESCO  book  entitled  "Research  on 
Race  Relations." 

*J^J^^^  chapter  on  "Race  Relations  In 
the  Pacific."  Dr.  Lind.  senior  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
points  out  that  Hawaii  is  not  only  con- 
tinuing Its  hannonious  evolution  as  the 
melting  pot  of  the  Pacific  but  that  it  is 
domg  so  with  great  rapidity,    it  is  with 
considerable  pride  that  I  direct  atten- 
tion to  Dr.  Linds  statement  that  Ha- 
waii—in  the  61 -year  period  following  ad- 
mission   as   a   U.S.   territory   in    1898— 
"probably  gave  more  authentic  expres- 
sion  to  the  ideals  of  human  equality 
across  race  lines,  as  stated  in  the  De- 
claration of  independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
American  commonwealth." 


Dr.  Lmd's  views  are  summnrized  in  an 
^fl^  T,*;^'^.^  appeared  In  the  Sunday- 
fotl  ^""^,^^"  and  Advertiser,  May  15. 
1966,  and  I  now  submit  that  article  for 
Insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record- 
SociOLocisr  Says  Hawah  Comzs  Closest  to 
U.S.  Ideals 

Hawaii  hcis  more  closely  lived  up  ♦o  the 
goals  of  the  founders  of  the  Unit^  States 
than  any  other  section  of  the  co^irVVC 
cording  to  sociologist  Dr    Andrew   W  "Lind 

Lind,  senior  professor  of  sociology  at  the 

University  of  Hawaii,  made  this  sUtoment  in 

Research    on    Racial    Relations."   Just   pub- 

^tmifi-'  ""h  ^"I'*''  ^'^"^"^  Educational, 
So^ntific    and    Cultural    Organization    (UN- 

^J^^'^'^J^  ""^  "^  "  European  and  American 
sociologists,  anthropologists  and  psycholo^ 
gists  Who  contributed  to  the  book 

Lind's  ch.ipter  deals  with  the  Influence  of 
missionaries,  traders,  planters  and  plantation 

plclfic     °"  "   ^""^  °"'"  P^^   °^   "^^ 

He  pointed  out  that  Hawaii,  admitted  as  a 

VS.  territory  >ftU«98,  was  "retained  in  that 

somewhat    jrtlbordinate     political     role     U>t 

another.*!  years." 

But  he  added  that  Hawaii  "probably  gave 

more   authentic  expression   to  the   ideals   of 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 

Constitution,    than    any    other   part    of    the 

.'Vmencan  commonwealth." 
Nature    assisted   man    In    obtaining   r.icial 

equality  here,  Lind  said. 

Becjiuse  the  Islands  were  remote  from  the 
major  powers  for  many  years  after  tbelr  dis- 
covery by  Capt.  James  Cook  in  1778,  they  were 
thought  to  have  little  strategic  value  and 
were  not  swallowed  up  by  larger  countries 

And,  because  the  Islands  were  remote  the 
European  traders  and  American  missionaries 
who  settled  here  could  not  readily  call  on 
their  governments  to  enforce  demands  on  Uie 
natives. 

Sociologist  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Lind  said  that 
20  years  ago,  when  an  Oriental  and  a  Cau- 
casian competed  for  a  preferred  Job  in 
Hawaii,  the  Caucasian  won. 

"Today  that  situation  Is  frequenUy,  al- 
though  by  no  means   always,  reversed    and 

h.f''^,"^;  'f  ''  """  Caucasian  rather  than 
the  Oriental  who  complains  of  belne  dis- 
criminated against,"  he  said, 

"Instead  they  were  compelled  .  .  to  treat 
toe  natives  with  the  respect  and  dignity 
befitting  equals,  regardless  of  what  their 
native  prejudices  or  dispositions  might  once 
have  been,"  Lind  said. 

Plantations  in  most  p.arts  of  the  world  de- 
pended on  slaves  or  other  forced  labor  but 
in  Hawaii  they  were  humane,  Lind  wrote 
He  added . 

"The  planters,  like  the  traders  and  the 
missionaries,  had  to  accept  the  fact  that 
Hawa  ians  and  not  Americans  or  Europeans 

fl^Inn  f  ^^""'t"  °^  '-^^  country,  however  in- 
fluential haoles  or  white  strangers  might  be 
in  the  counsels  of  the  kings. 

"Hence,  rules  of  conduct  could  not  officially 
be  sanctioned  even  on  the  planUtlons  which 
violated  the  elementary  rights  and  dignity 
of  people  Simply  because  their  skin  was  dark 
or  because  they  had  come  to  work  as  un- 
skilled laborers." 

Plantation  workers  from  several  different 
countries  were  brought  to  HawaU  "partly  in 
response  to  the  planters'  fear  of  a  possible 
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labor  monopoly   by   any   one   self-conscious 
group,"  Und  said. 

■"By  1980  ...  the  earlier  disabilities  of  the 
Immigrant  labor  groupe  had  been  so  far  over- 
come as  to  place  the  Chinese,  meet  of  whose 
parents  or  grandparents  arrived  In  Hawaii 
a  generation  or  two  earlier  as  lowly  planta- 
tion laborers.  In  a  higher  average  position 
with  respect  to  annual  Income  than  any 
other  ethnic  group. 

"Moreover,  in  a  substantial  number  of  the 
preferred  occupations,  the  men  and  women 
of  Oriental  ancestry  by  1950  had  clearly  out- 
stripped their  earlier  mentors  of  Caucasian 
ancestry  .  .  . 

"One  of  the  further  significant  develop- 
ments of  the  past  decade,  reflecting  the 
changing  conunercial  and  business  relation- 
ships among  the  various  ethnic  groups  of 
Hawaii,  has  been  the  acceptance  of  non-Cau- 
culans  as  offlclala  and  directors  of  the  large 
and  once  sacrosanct  corporations  of  the  Big 
Five,  Hawaii's  Interlocking  org.mlzation  of 
major  economic  enterprises 

"The  participation  of  island-born  men  of 
Oriental  ancestry  in  the  direction  of  the 
planutlons  on  which  their  fathers  served 
as  unskilled  laborers  a  generation  ago  still 
seems  Incredible  to  observers  of  the  racial 
scene  In  most  other  areas  of  the  Pacific." 
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Lloyd,  but  .<;he  loved  life  wid  decided  to  take 
the  only  change  open  to  her.  With  her 
mother,  she  moved  to  Kentucky. 

Alice  Geddes  Lloyd  died  46  vears  later      She 
never  left  the  hills. 


June  IS,  1966 


Lloyd  College  Notes  Foander'i  Arrival 
50  Years  Ago 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

■     IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  13.  1966 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
fine  article  which  was  published  In  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  Jtme  5 
1966.  The  article,  written  by  Bob 
Cooper,  Is  entitled  "Lloyd  College  Notes 
Pounder's  Arrival  50  Years  A«o."  The 
article  teUs  the  story  of  the  founding  of 
the  school  and  of  Its  later  becoming  a 
college  at  Plppa  Passes  on  Troublesome 
Creek  In  Knott  County.  Ky. 

It  Is  a  wonderful  story  of  the  devotion 
of  Alice  Geddes  Lloyd  to  the  school, 
which  has  sent  into  life  himdreds  of 
outstanding  young  men  and  women. 

Now  under  the  leadership  of  President 
William  Hays,  the  college  Is  moving 
steadily  forward  in  its  educational  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Llotd  College  Notes  Founder  s  Arriv,^l 
60  Year     Ago 
(By  Bob  Coopen 
PIPPAS  Passes,  Kt.— A:tce  Geddes  Lloyd  had 
everything    except    nea:-.h,     A    graduate    of 
fashionable  Radcliffe  College,  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Boston  society.     Then  spinal  menin- 
gitis struck. 

The  best  doctors  examined  her,  gave  her 
six  months  to  live.  Perhaps,  one  told  her  if 
you  moved  to  a  warmer  climate,  you  mlKht 
make  It  18  months. 

A  Presbyterian  minister  who  had  been 
sonuwhat  less  than  successful  in  hU  mission- 
ary work  In  Kentucky  heard  about  Mrs 
Lloyd.  He  offered  to  let  hekUve  out  her  Ufe 
19  his  cabin  on  nearby  TrJublesome  Creek. 

The  proap«ct  of  Uvlng  in  the  lonely  Ken- 
tucky hills  dldn-t  appeal  to  the  frail  Mr*. 


rOUNDED    NEARLY     100     SCHOOLS 

During  her  years  here,  she  created  educa- 
tion out  of  aJmost  notlung  She  founded 
nearly  icxi  .schools,  elementary  and  second- 
ary, then  turned  them  over  to  counties  or 
private  groups  to  oper:iie. 

She  was  a  master  at  soliciting  donations 
At  her  biddlni?.  teachers  Just  out  of  Eastern 
scho<..ls  cont.nbuted  a  year  or  more  than  of 
their  time.  Hundreds,  then  thousands  of 
people  donated  money. 

Mr.s  Lloyd  became  almost  an  Idol  to  many 
ni'juntaineers. 

Beginning  today  Alice  Llovd  Junior  Col- 
lege will  celebrate  its  -Founders'  Year  "  the 
50th  aiuiiversary  of  Mr.s.  Lloyd's  arrival  on 
Caney  Creek.  The  founding  and  operation  of 
the  school  were  her  life's  work. 

"She  Just  got  too  busv  to  die,"  her  long- 
time friend  and  associate  at  the  school  June 
Buchanan,  said. 

There  is  little  record  of  Mrs  Lloyd's  first 
years  in  Kentucky,  when  she  lived  in  Hope 
Cabin  on  Troublesome  Creek.  But  Miss 
Buchanan  said  she  did  some  teaching  there, 

OFTER     FRO.M     CANEY     CREEK 

Her  real  mission  in  life  began  when  Abisha 
Johnson  arrived  at  her  cabin  one  morning 
My  people  over  on  Caney  need  some  larnln' 
and  If  you'll  give  it  to  tiiem  Mi  give  vou  some 
land  to  live  on."  he  said 

Mrs.  Lloyd  apparently  hadn't  found  much 
interest  in  education  on  Troublesome  Creek 
so  she  and  her  mother  took  Johnson  up  on 
his  offer.  They  moved  across  the  mountain 
to  a  tiny  cabin  on  Caney  Creek 

The  cabin  still  stands,  now  in  the  center 
of  a  scenic  campus  that  is  p:i.sted  to  the  side 
Of  the  mountain  Here,  more  than  1  500 
niountaln  people  have  begun  their  higher 
education. 

The  school  i.s  much  hke  it  was  when  Mrs 
Lloyd  founded  in  half  a  ceniurv  ago  Pri- 
vate donations  still  make  up  most  of  Its 
operating  budget  and  it  still  is  the  hope  of 
this  section  of  Appalachia. 

Beginning  next  year.  Alice  Llovd  will 
charge  a  tuition  fee  for  the  first  time  But 
few.  If  any,  students  will  pay  it, 

-We  are  listing  the  tuition  of  $750  a  .semes- 
ter for  several  reasons,"  college  officials  ex- 
plain. "For  one  thing,  we  often  need  a  sum- 
mary of  college  costs  and.  without  anv  tui- 
tion co6t.  don't  have  them. 

"The  listing  of  tuition  also  will  impress 
upon  the  students  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion. ■  R.  Etonn  Martin,  dean  of  students,  said 

Every  Alice  Lloyd  student  is  given  a  $300 
grant  toward  his  or  her  tuition  There  also 
are  other  scholarships  and  grants  that  can 
pay  up  to  total  tuition  fees  if  the  student  is 
needy 

Meals  run  $120  a  semester,  but  Alice  Lloyd 
offers  a  work-study  plan  that  takes  care  of 
that  co6t,  too. 

The  only  costs,  then,  to  the  mi«t  needy 
students  are  $100  per  semester  for  room  rent 
and  »5  a  semester  as  a  health  fee  Low- 
Interest,  federally  fin.anced  loans  will  take 
care  of  these 

"And,  under  the  prot;ram,  if  a  student  re- 
turns to  the  mountain  region  and  teaches 
for  seven  ye;u^,  the  loans  are  wiped  out  " 
Martin  said 

EIGHTY     PER     CENT     SERVE     MOUNTAINS 

About  80  per  cent  of  Alice  Uoyd  graduates 
now  teach  in  the  hill  country, 

Mrs.  Lloyd  also  believed  In  segregaUon  of 
the  sexes  In  school  and  in  proper  dress  and 
manners  at  all  times.  Her  word  was  law  dur- 
ing her  lifetime  and  still  is. 

Girls  at  Alice  Uoyd  wear  white  blouses  and 
•klrta  with  a  sailor-type  kerchief  around  their 


neck.  In  nippy  weather,  they  wear  identical 
blue  sweaters. 

The  boys  aren't  uniformed,  but  they  wear 
Jackets  and  ties  to  all  classes  and  in  all  cam- 
ptis  activities  except  sports. 

Once,  a  few  Alice  Lloyd  men.  who  had  gone 
to  the  University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington 
on  college-operated  scholarships,  refused  to 
doff  their  Jackets  during  a  steamy  summer 
school  class. 

"There  are  ladles  present."  they  told  the 
puzzled  teacher  simply. 

A    LITTLE    RELAXATION 

Tliere  still  Is  no  dating,  as  such,  on  the 
campus,  but  since  Mrs.  Lloyd's  death  four 
years  ago  there  has  been  a  little  relaxation 
of  the  strict  segregation  rtile. 

"We  have  dances  now  and  then,  but  there 
•still  are  no  dating  couples  at  them,  "  one  col- 
lege official  said. 

Admission  to  the  Junior  college  is  granted 
almost  like  a  prize.  Almost  four  times  a.s 
many  apply  as  become  freshmen  Most  of 
those  who  make  It  are  the  cream  of  their 
high  school  classes. 

"The  thing  we  really  look  for  Is  leadership 
ability,-  publicity  director  Robert  Hosklns 
said.  -We  know  most  high  school  counselors 
in  this  area— most  are  Alice  Lloyd  grads  • 
and  they  tell  us  about  the  students  " 

For  many  years,  almost  every  high  county 
official  In  this  area  of  Eastern  Kentuckv  had 
one  thing  In  common:  They  were  Alice  Llovd 
gr.aduates. 

It  isn't  quite  like  that  anymore,"  Hoskin.s 
said,  ;'but  there  still  are  a  lot  of  them   " 

Miss  Buchanan,  who  has  been  here  almost 
since  Mrs.  Lloyd  began  her  work  on  Caney  / 
Creek,  now  serves  as  a  sort  of  president-' 
ernerltus  of  the  college.  Prom  her  center 
table,  she  presides  at  all  meals  at  "Hunger 
Inn,"  a  ramshackle  dining  hall  that  is  about 
to  be  replaced. 

Miss  Buchanan  came  here  after  Mrs  Llovd 
had  Written  Wellesley  College  asking  for 
teaching  help. 

"Our  family  was  taking  a  trip  to  Florida  " 
the  silver  haired  Miss  Buchanan  recalls  "and 
I  decided  to  visit  here.  Dad  don't  like  the 
Idea  much  and  when  he  found  neither  the 
nailroad  nor  the  postal  guide  listed  any  such 
place  as  Plppa  Passes,  he  didn't  want'me  to 
come.  " 

MULE    MARKS    STILL    SHOW 

But  come  she  did.  And  a  vear  later  ■ '•  e 
returned  to  stay. 

'T  was  amazed  when  I  got  here."  she  .said 
•There  were  already  about  35  buildings  up 
and  more  being  built.  We  took  over  the  old 
barn,  turned  mule  stalls  into  book  st^ails  and 
m.ide  it  a  library." 

The  library  still  holds  wooden  beams  just 
inside  the  front  door  that  show  marks  of 
mules'  teeth.  Miss  Buchanan  pointed  out. 

Alice  Lloyd  College,  originally  called  Caney 
Creek  Junior  College,  has  come  a  long  wav 
since  those  early  days.  It  now  engages  iii 
exchange  programs  with  a  neumber  of  other 
schools. 

This  school  year,  Alice  Lloyd  College  had 
Its  nrst  pUgrimmage  from  Boston  since  its 
founder  made  it  50  years  ago.  The  visiting 
girls  were  as  impressed  with  the  mounraUis 
as  Mrs,  Lloyd  was. 

RETtTRN    IS    PLANNED 

"So  much  is  needed  here,"  Susan  Graham 
a  Montreal,  Canada,  student  at  Bost.i.^'s 
Garland  Junior  College,  said. 

"Being  here,  touring  the  region  traveling 
with  a  nurse  back  into  a  hollow  to  care  for 
a  family,  this  has  made  me  thlhk  about 
things    Ive    never    thought    about   before. 

"I  hope  I  can  return  in  a  year  when  she 
leaves  Garland  and  contribute  something 
Surely,  I  can  help  m  some  way,"  Miss 
Graham  said. 

In  death,  as  in  life,  Alice  Lloyd  stlliVecruits 
help  rcH-  her  beloved  mountains  of  Eastern 
Kentucky. 


June  13,  1966' 
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Dad  Explains  War  to  Daughter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1966 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Sound   Advice  Prom   San  Diego  Pilot:   Dad 
Explains    War   to   Daughter 

"Dearest  No.  1  daughter;  I  received  your 
letter  yesterday  and  meant  to  write  last 
night,  but  yesterday  was  one  of  those  days  fur 
us  out  here,  and  quite  honestly  I  just  wasn't 
up  to  writing. 

"We  lost  another  of  our  pilots  returning 
from  a  strike  mission  under  conditions  of 
very  bad  weather,  and  it  digs  at  the  old  heart- 
bone  to  see  one  of  your  comrades-in-arms  go 
down. 

_;^s  the  second  In  command,  when  one  of 
our>eople  'buys  the  farm,'  it's  always  time  to 
stop  and  reflect  whether  or  not  there-  was 
something,  anything,  that  I  could  have  done 
to  prevent  it. 

A    BIG    MEANING 

"The  CO,  and  myself  are  responsible  for 
each  and  everyone  of  these  youngsters.  Its 
our  Job  to  see  to  it  that  our  outfit  carries  out 
its  assigned  mission,  but  it's  also  our  Job  to 
see  to  it  that  everyone  under  us  returns  home 
to  their  families,  j  jst  as  w»  expect  to. 

"Responsibility  is  not  only  a  big  word;  It 
has  a  big  meaning,  and  It's  probably  the 
hardest  thing  to  learn  and  accept  whUe  grow- 
ing up.  It  is  most  likely  the  single  differ- 
ence between  adolescence  and  adulthood. 
While  It  frequently  is  and  can  be  a  burden,  it 
carries  with  It  rewards  heretofore  unheard 
of." 

So  begins  a  letter  a  San  Diego  pilot  in  Viet 
Nam  recently  WTote  to  his  16-year-old  daugh- 
ter in  San  Diego. 

The  pilot  a  few  weeks  later  w,is  shot  down 
and  Is  now  listed  as  missing  in  action.  His 
wife  and  children  believe  he  is  alive,  and  that 
he  may  be  a  prisoner  of  war. 

If  he  Is,  his  wife  fears  he  may  be  subjected 
to  reprisals  If  his  name  Is  disclosed.  But  she 
has  consented  to  publication  of  the  letter  be- 
cause she  feels  It  brims  with  wisdom— In  his 
advice  to  a  growing  daughter,  in  his  reasons 
why  the  United  St.ites  is  fighting  in  Viet 
Nam. 

REASONS    FOR    WAR 

The  letter  goes  on : 

"I  WTOte  your  brother  and  generally  told 
him  my  thoughts  about  the  war  over  here, 
figuring  both  of  you  were  old  enough  to  un- 
derstand. I  won't  repeat  myself,  except  to 
say  there  are  a  lot  of  good  men  here  fighting 
for  what  they  think  Is  right — fighting  be- 
cause they  don't  ever  want  to  see  their  fami- 
lies subjected  to  the  rule  of  terror,  slavery 
and  injustice  that  communism  Is. 

"I  think  probably  the  people  In  the  states 
who  need  our  sympathy  the  most  are  the 
sign-carrying,  beatnlk-type  demonstrators. 
Most  of  the  people  over  here  aror  like  me — 
have  some  faith  In  and  love  for  God,  country 
and  family,  someone  or  something  to  cherish, 
to   live   for   or   to   die   for. 


"But  on  to  less  serious  things.  Guess  to- 
day was  your  first  day  at  the  big  school.  I 
have  an  Idea  you  were  a  bit  queasy  about 
the  whole  thing.  It's  always  tough  to  break 
Into  new  surroundings. 

"Even  though  I  sjjent  my  young  life  In 
one  city,  I  did  attend  four  different  schools, 
and  always  hated  to  move  on  to  the  next  one. 

"When  I  got  out  of  grade  school,  I  dreaded 
the  move  to  Junior  high,  and  when  I  got  out 
of  there  I  dreaded  the  move  to  high  school. 
Always  had  to  meet  new  people  and  do  things 
differently.  I  was  the  same  size  fish  but 
placed  in  a  bigger  pond  each  time. 

"I  can  honestly  say  the  dread  always  was 
for  naught.  In  short  order  I'd  come  to 
think  I  should  have  always  been  in  that 
grade  or  this  class  or  should  have  met  that 
person  earlier. 

"you're    not    alone" 

"Also  found  that  most  of  the  kids  fc-lt  the 
same  way  I  did.  and  that's  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  thing.  You  can  lay  a  safe  bet  you're 
not  alone!  You  can  beat  the  rap  if  you  Just 
start  looking  forward  to  change  rather  than 
looking  backwards  at  what  was. 

"If  you  liked  the  way  things  used  to  be. 
then  what  you  have  to  do  Is  put  your  mind 
to  work  and  set  up  the  same  paftterns  where 
you  are  now.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  you 
won't  like  it,  though.  In  spite  of  yourself, 
you  change,  and  some  of  the  things  you  used 
to   do    aren't   so   much   fun   anymore. 

PLANS     TO     return 

"You  have  to  look  further,  and  when  you 
do,  you  can  bet  you're  growing  up.  I  would 
caution  you — when  you  look  too  far  there's 
bear  traps!  There  are  still  rules  of  the 
game  that  must  be  adhered  to.  Whatever 
values  you've  set,  don't  destroy  them  in  a 
moment  of  weakness.  You'll  never  forgive 
yoiu^lf.  Have  fun,  but  do  It  within  the 
rules.  It's  Just  as  much  fun  and  not  near 
as  dangerous, 

"I  won't  be  here  forever,  I'll  be  there 
before  the  school  term  is  out.  I  don't  really 
e.Kpect  to  see  bad  grades — or  I  won't  be  good 
old  Dad.  I'll  become  mean  old  Dad  in  short 
order.  I  won't  want  to.  But  I  will,  and  I'm 
an  expert  at  it,  huh?" 

(The  pilot's  wife  explains  here  it  Is  a  fam- 
ily joke  that  he  is  "ornery." 

("He  went  through  the  Korean  war  with- 
out a  scratch,"  she  says,  "and  we  used  to  say 
he  was  too  ornery  to  get  hurt.") 
The  letter  continues: 

"I  Just  happen  to  believe  you're  at  that 
point  in  life  where  even  hard  work  ought  to 
be  fun.  One  of  these  days  you'll  want  to 
look  back  on  it  with  fond  remembrances. 
Just  keep  in  mind  what  I  said  about  re- 
sponsibility, and  go  to  It.  Nothing  would 
make  me  happier. 

"Must  qiUt  now.  Am  afraid  you  might 
find  this  a  little  'dumb,'  not  'boss,"  but  your 
father  loves  you  and  misses  you. 

"Spend  no  time  worrying  about  me.     Let 
me  do  the  worrying  about  you.     I  do    you 
know.     Be    good  I     Write    when    you    can- 
after  yoiLr  school  work  Is  done. 
"I  love  you.     Dad." 


A3145 

a  resolution  approved  by  the  Senate  of 
^.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
which  designates  the  white  mushroom  as 
the  "Pennsylvania  White  Mushroom  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution,  in  the  Senate,  Mat  4,  1965 

Whereas,  the  center  of  the  Nation's  culti- 
vated mushroom  production  Is  located  In 
Pennsylvania,  with  nearly  500  of  the  NaUon's 
800  growers  producing  97  million  pounds  of 
mushrooms  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total  United 
blutes  mushroom  production,  and 

Whereas,  Pennsylvania  has  always  ranked 
first  In  the  nation  In  mushroom  pA>duction 

Whereas,  the  white  mushroom  Is  the  nre- 
domlnant  type  of  mushroom  marketed  In 
the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  white  mushroom  was  origi- 
nated in  Pennsylvania  and  has  been  instru- 
mental In  the  development  of  a  desirable 
wcJrid  ^'■°'^"'''     acceptable     throughout     the 

Tlierefore.   be  it  resolved   that  the  white 

Whi^^M'".'''  ''"°"°  ^  ''''  "Pennsylvan^: 
White  Mushroom"  in  recognition  of  Ite  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
mushroom  industry. 

Raymond  P,  Shafer. 
Lieutenant  Governor, 
President  of  the  Sciiate. 


Horton  Payi  Tribote  to  Anniveriary  of 
Soviet  Deportations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Monday,  June  13,  1966 


Pennsylvania  White  Mushroom 


difficult  start 
"Those  sad  people  have  faith  In  nothing, 
have  little  feeling  for  the  Important  things 
In  life,  and  somehow  have  to  demonstrate 
their  ahnlessness  to  the  public.  They  thrive 
on  hate  and  discontent.  Methlnks  I'd  like 
to  see  them  in  one  of  the  Marine  foxholes  for 
a  day,  or  get  them  behind  the  controls  of 
my  airplane  for  a  mission  or  two.  I  think 
we'd  find  a  more  sober  and  changed  person 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  13, 1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 


Mr.    HORTON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   am 
honored  to  join  my  coUeagues  in  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  thousands  of  im- 
fortunate  victims  of  the  Russian  scheme 
of  genocide  in  the  Baltic  States.   Twenty- 
^x  years  have  elapsed  since  that  tra^c 
June    13    and    14,    1940,    when   Russian 
Army  umts,  after  having  violated  treaties 
with  all  three  states,  began  In  earnest 
a   program   to   crush   the   Independent 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia 
Lithuania.    Some  were  fortunate  enough 
to  flee  their  homes,  but  tragically,  aU  too 
many  fell  vicUm  to  the  Russian  plan  of 
execution,  imprisonment,  or  deportation 
During  the  period  of  June  13  and  14 
the  deportations  reached  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 100,000  over  a  24-hour  pe- 
riod.   Included  in  this  figure  were  men 
women,    and   children    from    all    three 
states.     They  were  shipped  from  their 
countries  like  so  many  cattle  in  railroad 
cars  or  other  makeshift  transport  facili- 
ties.   Families  were  often  separated  with 
parents  and  children  going  to  different 
labor  camps,  collective  farms,  or  other 
designated  points. 

By  Incorporating  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communists  at- 
tempted to  stifle  criticism,  but  to  its 
credit,  the  U.S.  Government  has  refused 
to  recognize  that  Incorporation  Russian- 
sponsored  elections  and  requests  for  in- 
corporation are  clear  examples  of  inter- 
vention, and  we  have  repeatedly  stated 
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that  we  do  not  Intend  to  accept  that  as 
a  fate  for  the  Baltic  people. 

It  is  a  fitting  gesture  that  the  Congress 
has  taken  some  time  to  reflect  on  the 
tragedy  which  befell  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  In  1940  and  again  in  1944. 
However,  our  task  is  clear.  We  must 
endeavor  to  inspire  continued  courage 
and  determination  in  the  Estonians. 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  so  that  their 
hope  for  freedom  will  not  die.  We  must 
not  be  lulled  into  thinking  that  the 
Soviet  have  relaxed  their  grip  on  these 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  taken  the 
signflcant  step  of  formalizing  its  com- 
mitment to  the  Baltic  cause  by  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
last  June  21.  As  the  author  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  290,  a  measure 
which  parallels  the  provisions  of  the 
House-iwssed  bill.  I  feel  that  this  request 
for  United  Nations  consideration  of  the 
,  Baltic  question  Is  of  the  highest  priority. 

The  unfortunate  events  whose  anni- 
versary we  observe  this  month  should 
help  us  to  remember  that  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  these  peoples  also  are  ours. 
This  should  help  us  strive  harder  for  the 
peaceful  world  which  may  result  in  their 
liberation. 


The  Economics  of  Social  Immorality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or   WSST    VIBCrNIA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  13.  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  the  remarks  on  the  costs  of 
social  Immorality  made  by  Mr.  Qulnn 
Tamm,  executive  director,  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  on  Tues- 
day, May  17,  provide  material  for  serious 
reflection  by  conscientious  Americans, 
both  those  of  the  business  community 
and  those  in  public  service.  Mr.  Tamm 
made  theee  remarks  diMng  his  address 
before  tne  Industrial  Security  Confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  Dallas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  North  Texas  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Society  for  Indus- 
trial Security  In  Dallas,  Tex. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
dress be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  confer- 
ence address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoBD.  as  follows: 

Tbx  Economics  or  Social  Immoralitt 
(An  addreM  by  Qulnn  Tamm,  executive  di- 
rector, International  Association  or  Chiefs 
of  Police) 

I  was  very  pleased  to  be  Invited  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  Industrial  Security  Confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  North  Texas  Chapter  of 
the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Security. 

In  addition  to  enjoying  the  fabled  Dallas 
hoapltality.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
dlacuas  the  alma  and  problenu  that  are  com- 
mon to  t)9th  our  organizations  and  Industry 
•s  a  whole. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  organizations 
not  only  share  mutual  goals,  but,  to  a  con- 
alderable  degree,  mutual  members.    The  In- 


ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  PuUce 
Is  proud  that  so  many  industrial  security 
executives  are  numljered  In  its  membership, 
whicii  totals  6.000  police  executives  from 
municipfii.  state,  and  federal  law  enforcement 
ageiioies.  industrial  security  agencies,  and  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  US.,  as  well  as  40  other 
Free  World  nations. 

Our  members  from  Industry  have  contrib- 
uted IniporUvntly  to  our  progress  towards 
developing  a  police  profession  second  to  none 
In  tlie  world.  They  have  also  shared  In  ad- 
v.incing  the  capability  of  the  police  profes- 
sion to  perform  Us  mission — providing  pro- 
tection of  life,  liberty  and  property  for  our 
citizens. 

The  lACP  is  dedicated  to  continuous  study 
and  research  to  Improve  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  providlng.this  protection  through 
the  lawful  exercise  of  police  power. 

As  a  non-profit  organization,  the  lACP 
derives  only  a  small  portion  of  Its  operating 
revenues  from  membership  dues,  relying  pri- 
marily on  grants  from  Industry,  fo'.indalions 
and  individuals  for  such  revenues. 

We  are  fortunate  that  many  industrial  con- 
cerns have  recognized  the  importance  of  our 
organization  and  Its  worlc  through  yearly 
contrlbutlon.9.  We  believe  that  If  more  mem- 
bers of  the  industrial  and  bvisiness  commu- 
nities become  f.amlliar  with  our  aims  and 
achievements,  they  too  will  desire  to  par- 
ticipate. To  this  end  we  have  esUvblished 
the  Institute  for  Police  Management,  a  non- 
profit, tii.x-exempt  corporation  for  this  fund- 
raising  purpose. 

I  assure  you  I  am  not  here  today  to  so- 
licit membership  or  contributions  for  lACP. 
I  mention  our  financing  procedures  to  make 
It  clerir  to  you  gentlemen  that 'our  Associa- 
tion owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Industry  and 
members  of  it.s  security  forces  for  the  sup- 
port they  provide  us. 

My  pur{>ose  here  today  Is  to  relate  the 
aims  and  responsibilities  of  our  Nation's  sev- 
eral police  forces  to  the  problems  industry 
and  the  police  face  Jointly  from  the  mount- 
ing tide  of  social  Immorality  that  tlireatens 
to  overflow  our  country. 

I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  give 
you  a  cheerful  picture  of  the  situation  as  I 
see  it  from  my  vantage  point.  I  regret 
deeply  that  in  all  honesty  I  cannot  do  this. 
Recently  I  noted  an  Item  which  estimated 
that  petty  thievery  Is  costing  American  busi- 
ness «2  billion  each  year.  The  two  principal 
factors  behind  this  appalling  loss  were  said 
to  be  ( 1 )  nxanagement  complacency,  super- 
visory indifference,  or  carelessness,  and  (2) 
low  mor.il  standards  and  poor  employee 
monle.  The  petty  thefts  may  be  discour- 
aged. It  was  Eidd,  If  the  employer  would 
follow  a  systematic  plan  compounded  of  the 
following  elements: 

Take  irregular  inventories  of  all  office  ma- 
chines and  supplies. 

Spot  audit  petty  cash  and  stamp  drawers. 
Meet   regularly  with  supervisors  on  secu- 
rity matters. 

Change  locks  and  combinations  of  safes 
periodically. 

Rotate  plant  and  office  guards  to  prevent 
collusion. 

Insist  that  visitors  register,  and  provide 
them  with  escorts. 

Record  serial  numbers  of  office  machines. 
Make  responsibility  for  shortages  clear  to 
all  employees. 

Enforce  company  policy  and  i>enaUy  for 
theft  by  prompt  disciplinary  action,  Includ- 
ing arrest  and  prosecution. 

Do  everj-thing  possible  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  high  employee  morale. 

I  am  certain  that  these  crime  prevention 
techniques  are  not  particularly  novel  to  most 
of  you  gentlemen,  but  the  thought  occtirred 
to  me  that  these  methods  of  strict  surveil- 
lance, surprise  checkups,  complicated  and 
costly  accounting  of  property,  and  necessary 
disciplinary  actions  constitute  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  morality  of  the  American 
worker. 


These  antl-thcft  techniques  .ill  connote 
that  we  are  Indeed  becoming  a  "big  brother" 
society  In  which  honesty  is  being  repl.Tced 
by  the  need  to  constantly  eye  our  neighbor 
and  fellow  worker  with  suspicion.  It  al.so 
Indicates  to  me  that  in  the  minds  of  most 
workers  the  purloining  of  a  paper  clip  or  a 
pen.  or  an  a.siitray.  or  a  reference  Ixjok.  or 
a  typewriter,  are  ail  of  equal  significance.  In 
other  wnrds.  t.ike  whatever  you  can  get  away 
with.  Tl'.p  surpri.=ing  thing  about  tills  Is 
that  conscience  and  honor  no  lonser  form  a 
protecti\e  wall  around  the  valuables  in  your 
o.Ticcs  and  in  your  industries. 

You.  on  your  side  of  the  fence,  are  sufTer- 
Ing  as  a  result  of  the  s.ime  type  of  disease 
which  makc=;  the  Job  of  the  sworn  l.iw  en- 
forcement officer  so  much  more  difTictilt  to- 
d.iy.  All  of  crime — from  petty  theft  to  the 
most  heinoii.-^  of  depredation.= — c:i.i).  be  traced 
to  a  social  immorality  passed  from  individual 
tia  Individu.-tl  and  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration subtly  and  virulently.  like  .'=:onie  vcne- 
renl  disease. 

This  Immorality  lurks  bolow  the  surface 
In  too  many  Americnns  witli  no  outward 
sign.s  of  the  l.ircencus  chancter  which  makes 
Itself  felt  In  the  tremendous  los.'5es  which 
the  business  world  Is  experiencing  today. 
Crime  is  obviou.sly  the  result  of  eroding  im- 
morality In  our  society. 

Preliminary  crime  statistics  for  1965  In- 
dicate a  rise  in  the  rate  of  every  type  of 
crime,  for  an  overall  Increase  of  five  percent 
In.  the  areas  of  particular  concern  to  indu.s- 
try.  robbery  Increased  five  pccent.  larceny 
($50  and  over  In  value)  up  sLx  percent,  and 
burglary  five  percent. 

In  W.ishlngton.  our  Nation's  capital,  thf  re 
were  some  600  more  robberies,  nearly  a  tliou- 
sand  more  burglaries,  and  some  800  mure 
Larcenies  of  $50  and  over  during  1965  than 
In  1964. 

President  Johnson  has  deol.ired  that  the 
Nation's  capltol  shall  become  a  model  of 
crime  prevention  and  the  most  modern  law 
enforcement.  He  has  channeled  tilent  and 
funds  Into  an  effort  to  bring  about  this  goal 
Certainly,  when  the  Prefident  of  the  United 
States  is  compelled  to  concern  himself  with 
the  sheer  magnitude  of  crime  In  Washington. 
and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  then  we  are 
are  Indeed  In  the  throes  of  sinking  morality 
and  declining  decency. 

I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly,  how- 
ever, because  Washington  is  not  merely  the 
capltol  of  our  Nation — It  has  become  the 
capitol  of  the  Free  World  and  peoples  every- 
where, particularly  In  the  newly  emerged 
nations  where  quite  frequently  the  people 
take  their  cues  from  what  happens  in  Amer- 
ica, and  particularly  in  Its  capit-ol.  Our  re- 
sponsibility, then,  is  not  just  to  our  country. 
but  indeed  to  generations  yet  to  come  tlie 
world  over. 

If  the  rate  of  crime  rises  yearly  despite 
the  tireless  and  valiant  efforts  of  our  police, 
what  are  the  causes  and  what  can  be  done? 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  Job  cannot  be 
done  by  the  police  alone.  All  Americans.  In- 
cluding Individuals  such  as  yourselves,  must 
take  a  hand  In  reversing  the  trend  for  crime. 
I  believe  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  United  States  Senator  Robert 
Byrd,  of  West  Virginia,  who  spoke  recently 
at  a  conference  conducted  by  the  lACP  under 
the  auspices  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
In  cooperation  with  the  DC.  Metropolitan 
Police.  Senator  Byrd  is  a  leader  In  Congress 
for  adequate  law  enforcement  and  certainly 
one  of  the  best  friends  the  police  have  on 
the  Hill.  In  speaking  of  the  vital  necessity 
for  support  of  the  poMce  from  all  segments 
of  society,  he  said : 

•'While  the  Federal  Government  is  rapidly 
coming  to  your  aid,  it  Is  obvious  that  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  can  do.  This  Is  as 
it  should  be.  since  crime  is  a  local  problem, 
it  should  be  handled  by  local  authorities  and 
there  must  never  be  a  great  encroachment  by 
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the  Federal  Government  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  our  communities  and  states.  I  will 
say  to  you,  however,  that  within  the  bounds 
of  what  your  elected  representatives  can  do, 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  exert  every  effort  to  create 
legislation  and  make  available  to  you  the 
wherewithal  to  perform  your  duty  of  pro- 
tecting our  society  from  the  criminal  army 
which  now  threatens  the  safety  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country. 

"I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  that  can 
be  done  along  these  lines  by  oiu-  Nation's 
business  commimity  and  our  Industrial  lead- 
ers. For  instance,  some  two  billion  dollars 
was  the  bill  for  industrial  theft,  embezzle- 
ment and  sabotage  last  year.  This  two 
billion  dollars,  of  course,  represents  a  tre- 
mendous expenditure  In  police  man-hours- 
hours  that  might  well  have  been  spent  pro- 
tecting the  personal  safety  of  your 
constituents  and  mine.  One  of  the  best 
deterrents  to  a  growing  crime  rate,  of  course, 
Is  a  program  of  prevention:  that  Is.  making 
the  attractive  fruit  less  available  to  the 
criminal.  Throughout  our  land  there  are 
Industries  which  are  slipshod  in  their  se- 
curity and  which  use  archlac  methods  of 
protection.  I  would  call  upon  all  Industries 
to  re-examine  their  methods  of  protecting 
their  property  in  order  that  the  task  of  the 
police  service  might  be  made  easier." 

I  personally  think  that  Senator  Byrd  has 
emphasized  a  very  Important  fact.  Indus- 
tries which  are  guilty  of  the  slipshod  security 
to  which  he  referred  are  shirking  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  their  own  stockholders,  their 
own  communities,  and  their  own  police  de- 
partments. These  Industries  are  guilty  of 
allowing  their  police  departments— already 
overworked  with  protecting  the  communi- 
ties—to do  their  work  for  them  when  pre- 
ventative actions  would  have  allowed  the 
police  to  devote  their  time  to  the  members  of 
the  public  who  pay  the  police  for  their  secu- 
rity. 

Senator  Byrd  also  put  his  finger  upon 
another  situation  exemplifying  the  shirk- 
ing of  duty  to  the  community  by  some  in- 
dustries.   He  said: 

"I  heard  recently  that  a  former  prosecut- 
ing attorney  stated  that  It  is  very  difficult  to 
find  witnesses  to  a  crime  who  are  willing  to 
take  time  off  from  their  Jobs  to  testify.  As 
we  all  know,  the  process  of  Justice  is  a  long 
and  tedious  one.  It  sometimes  requires  that 
a  worker  be  away  from  his  Job  for  several 
days.  According  to  the  former  prosecuting 
attorney,  he  knew  of  numerous  cases  in 
which  witnesses  said  that  they  would  never 
again  perform  this  duty  because  they  were 
being  intimidated  by  their  superiors  at  the 
place  m  which  they  worked.  In  other  words 
theu-  bosses  resented  their  taking  time  off 
from  their  Jobs  for  this  purpose  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  witnesses  were  threatened  with 
dismissal  because  of  their  absence  from  work 
and  others  had  their  pay  deducted  for  days 
missed  from  work. 

"This,  of  course,  is  appalling,  and  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  state  legislatures  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  not  look 
into  this  situation  to  afford  some  protection 
to  workers  who  conscientiously  attempt  to 
serve  as  witnesses  In  local  and  Federal  crim- 
inal cases.  Of  course,  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  would  be  for  leaders  of  industry  to 
make  sure  that  their  firms  are  not  guilty  of 
such  civic  derelictions."  ^ 

If  this  situation  h.as  captured  the  interest 
Of  a  United  States  Senator,  then  certainly  it 
is  time  that  some  of  our  businessmen  and 
indusrlallsts  re-examine  what  they  are  con- 
tributing with  respect  to  the  duty  they  owe 
the  r  communities  and.  If  I  may  be  selfish  to 
their  police  forces. 

Whatever  may  be  your  reaction  to  the  Sen- 
ator s  comments,  I  hope  you  will  agree  with 
his  basic  premise— that  the  police  of  Amer- 
ica need  help  and  support  from  the  clUzen* 
they  serve  as  they  never  have  befwe 
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It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  Uie  profiteers 
in  the  world  of  organized  crime  have  used 
their  bllUons  in  loot  from  vice  syndicates  to 
infiltrate  legitimate  business  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. It  is  also  no  secret  that  they 
have  plundered  businesses  and  Industrial  or- 
ganizations for  private  gain  through  cleverly 
manipulated  bankruptcy  practices.  The 
sources  of  their  Illegitimate  profits  .are  those 
who  partake  of  the  social  vices  thev  pander; 
and  their  continuing  operations  thrive  be- 
cause of  the  indifference  of  the  law-abiding 
towards  those  operations. 

Let's  be  honest  with  one  another.  W^hen  a 
community  and  Its  citizens  are  victimized  by 
Illegal  or  shady  business  practices,  the  entire 
community  loses,  and  when  the  community 
sufTers  economically  and  morallv,  then  legiti- 
mate businesses  and  Industries  also  lose. 
When  honorable  buslnes.smen  and  Indus- 
trialists Ignore  and  accept  the  tactics  of  their 
dishonorable  colleagues,  they  contribute  to 
tile  coffers  of  the  underworld  and  cost  them- 
selves revenue.  No  business  or  Industry  can 
exist  a.s  an  island,  and  it  must  be  le.amed  that 
duty  to  the  community  involves  something 
more  than  the  offering  of  products  and  serv- 
ices at  f.'Ur  prices. 

Reputable  firms  must  make  their  Influence 
felt  in  their  communities  by  supporting  their 
police,  their  prosecutors,  their  coiu-ts,  and 
tlieir  civic  Institutions  which  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  morality  of  the 
community.  To  do  less  Is  to  retreat  to  the 
era  of  the  avaricious  and  callous  titans  of 
yesteryear's  industrial  empires. 

Let's  be  honest  with  one  another  In  a  dif- 
ferent area.  Legitimate  protest  meetings 
against  unfortunate  social  conditions  have 
grown  Into  civil  disorders  and  riots  that  not 
only  violate  the  law  but  result  In  destruction 
to  property  and  death  to  Innocent  persons. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  McCone 
Commission,  which  investigated  the  Watts 
Riot,  ".  .  .  when  the  spasm  passed.  34  per- 
sons were  dead  and  the  hurt  and  injured 
numbered  1,032  more.  Propertv  damage  was 
about  $40  minion."  ' 

Whose  property  Is  damaged  and  destroyed? 
Only  a  small  portion  belongs  to  the  Individ- 
ual—the  great  proportion  belongs  to  business 
and  industry. 

Whose  taxes  and  whose  profits  must  be 
plowed  back  Into  this  scorched  land?  Very 
little  comes  from  the  individual— the  major- 
ity comes  from  business  and  Industry. 

Is  It  not  logical  then  that  the  majority  of 
the  efforts  to  prevent  such  devastating  dem- 
onstrations should  come  from  business  and 
industry?  This  seems  fairiy  simple  to  me, 
but  In  too  many  instances  the  entire  bur- 
den Is  left  on  the  shoulders  of  the  police  and 
other  governmental  agencies  whose  high  visi- 
bility makes  them  the  dally  targets  of  such 
irresponsible  elements  of  our  society. 

Let's  consider  still  another  blight  on  the 
American  scene.  Nearly  49.000  people  were 
killed  last  year  in  traffic  accidents.  Accord- 
ing to  one  estimate,  some  36.500  of  those 
deaths  were  the  result  of  driver  actions  in 
disobedience  to  established  traffic  rules  and 
regulations.  The  minimum  cost  of  traffic 
accidents  last  year  was  approximately  $10 
billion.  Again,  much  of  the  property  and 
facilities  destroyed  belong  to  business  and 
Industry.  Untold  man-hours  in  production 
were  loet  because  workers  were  malned  and 
killed.  Minions  more  were  paid  for  sick  leave 
insurance  and  survivors'  benefits.  In  addi- 
tion, business  and  industry  were  the  targets 
of  suits  seeking  astronomical  sums  when 
their  vehicles  or  facilities  were  Involved  in 
accidents.  Is  not  prevention  a  partial  answer 
to  this  drain  on  the  business  community? 

I  can  tell  you  from  experience  that  the 
automobile  i;^;Just^y  In  thU  country  con- 
tributee  but  a  sclntUla  of  lt«  ptroflts  to  re- 
search and  development  and  educational  pro- 
gram* to  help  the  police  service  in  its  at- 
tempts to  reverse  the  utter  disregard  for 
traffic  discipline. 
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Meanwhile,  the  automobile  industry  is  be- 
leaguered by  the  pubUc  and  the  government 
alike  with  respect  to  the  safety  features  of 
the  motor  vehicle.  As  the  staUstics  relative 
to  deaths  injuries  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty continue  to  soar,  it  is  only  natural  that 
Uie  Citizens  and  their  elected  representatives 
wil.  look  for  a  scapegoat. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  American  auto- 
mobile   IS    the    best    safety-engineered    con- 

fh-yr,?  ""^  "'^  ^^^"^  ^'^y-  I  ^  saving 
that  tlie  statistics  I  Just  mentioned  sug- 
gest that  the  automobile  manuf.icturer«  do 
not  oear  the  major  responsibility  for  the^er- 
nbe  traffic  toll  in  this  country.  I  would  ITbo 
add  that  if  the  automobile  industry  would 
g.ve  more  iissistance  to  the  police  .<=ervice 
and  focus  more  attention  uix.n  the  need  to 

a^T'nn.  u  T'  '"""'  "^^  """"^''^  "^  °^'  ^^'^^ 
cars  might  be  spared  some  scathing  attacks 

and  the  tremendous  costs  which  tfus  cnti- 
cism  1.S  causing. 

f^^^"'r?r"'  ''^='>fdl"g  'o  the  grim  economic 
mo^u'rv  ,  •  "\?^  resulting  from  social  im- 
mo..u.t>  1:,  c<«ting  this  nation  and  its  citi- 
zens some  $27  billion  a  year.  I  don't  need 
h.  >7^,^ho   is    paying    that   cost-not 

the  criminal,  the  rioter,  not  the  juvenile 
delinquent  nor  the  traffic  violator.  You  a  e 
p.iylng  these  costs,  and  the  rest  of  u^  who 
wonder  at  the  end  of  each  year  whaThap- 
ix>ned  to  our  profits  and  salaries 

Can  something  be  done   about   this'     Of 

ThTn  .'  "^  ''"'  °°'  "^y  "^^  Poli«  alo°e 
The  police  force  of  a  communltV  is  only  as 
effective  as  the  memben,  of  the  com^unuy 

i.iws  The  elected  representativee  of  the 
P^ple  have  this  responsibUlty.  l^e   police 

couns.   "^'"^   "''    ''^    '""^    P^°^»"-«   o:   the    , 
The    pohce    responslblUty    is    to    n-cvenT^ 
crane  If  possible,  and  when  this  is  not  nos 

ment  °Th?f  T  ^PP^"*^*  offendersrju''dg: 
ment     The  pohce  responslblhty  is  to  nrotcct 

th:v  se'r-f'T^  ""''  "''''"'''  ''  ^^^c'C'l 
thej  serve.    They  can  only  do  this  with  thP 

vigorous  support  of  these  citizens 

„r  K  '''''^   ^"^^   J'""   *   ^^^  picture   of   the 

t^in.tT"  r*"^*  ^^^  '^^  enforcement  For! 
tunately,  I  can  also  ten  you  that  there  is 

arour^i."""'  'T'"«^  '"^^^  ^^'l  "^°r7on 
all  our  citizens,  their  concern  is  becomiiK 
more  acute,  and  remedial  action  Is  Temt 
taken.  This  remedial  action  is  being  uIot- 
ously  pushed  by  our  President  andVy  \i  ^ 
Congress;  It  is  being  stressed  by  Uie  elected 
executives  and  representatives  of  sLti  and 
local  governments.     And  I  am  proud  to  ^y 

ficuue'^';  !  all  the  disappointments  and  dTf! 
hcult  es  the  police  have  faced,  thev  have  not 
despaired  and  they  have  persever^ 

Today  the  pohce   of  our  NaUon  have   at- 
tained   a    degree   of    professional    capability 

Svp^^nV"  ^y"^  ''^'"^y-  ^«  police  execu- 
tives of  our  AssoclaUon,  Including  the  many 
from  ndustry,  have  made  great%trldes  ?n 
bettering  the  service  they  perform. 

I  agree  with  former  Commissioner  Brod- 
v^  M^  ^Z^  ^""'^  ^'*y  '°  1^'s  remark^  to 
your  New  York  Chapter  last  September  that 
mdiistrial  security  agencies  have  assisted  us 
mtul/  '^  providing  the  Pioneer  effort  in 
utilizing  technical  equipment  such  as  ultra- 
sonics photoelectric  and  proximity  devices 
for  antl-lntruslon  and  zone  protection,  com- 
f^.i*^^  f  ''''greased  managerial  effectiveness 
and  television  for  surveillance.  Many  of  our 
forward-looking  departments  are  makin- 
progress  in  utilizing  such  equipment,  so  v.o 
are  truly  mutually  helpful  professions. 

A  primary  contributing  factor  to  Americas 
pre-eminence  in  the  worid  of  naUons  is  her 
industrial  might.  This  might  is  a  composite 
of  people,  plants,  and  processes.  These  re- 
sources are  priceless  and  as  such  must  be 
guarded  with  utmost  vigilance. 

This  guardianship  is  a  Joint  trust  of  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  industrial  se- 
curity agencies.    If  we  foster  our  partnership 
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Into  greater  effectiveness,  we  will  deserve  and 
achieve  the  full  conildence  and  support  of 
those  we  serve.  The  present  economic  waste 
from  social  Immorality  can  be  converted  into 
greater  economic  benefits  for  all  our  citizens. 
Even  more  importantly,  the  strengthened 
moral  fiber  of  our  society  will  permit  us  to 
build  to  higher  spiritual  standards  for  our 
posterity. 

In  years  past  you  as  individuals  and  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  business  community  have 
been  belabored  with  slogans  such  as  "Fight 
Crime."  "Support  Tour  Police,"  "Drive 
Safely,"  and  so  forth.  I  agree  with  you  that 
these  are  somewhat  meaningless  terms.  The 
reaction  among  most  Individuals  Is  to  In- 
qiilre,  "How?" 

I  traveled  from  Washington  to  Dallas  In  an 
effort  to  answer,  to  some  degree,  this  ques- 
tion. I  did  not  Intend  to  be  evasive  nor  to 
paint  an  unrealistic  picture.  I  hope  I  have 
given  you  some  answers. 

Thank  you. 


No  Subttitute  for  Integrity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    nj-INOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Monday,  June  13,  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  should  take  careful  note  of  sig- 
nificant editorial  comments  which  ap- 
pear In  the  American  press.  I  have  been 
particularly  impresseicl  by  an  editorial 
entitled  "No  Substitute  for  Integrity," 
which  appeared  in  the  May  26  issue  of 
the  Crystal  Lake  Herald,  a  leading 
weekly  newspaper  In  the  heart  of  the 
12th  Congressional  Ettstrict  of  Elinois. 
The  editorial  follows : 

No  SuBsmxTE  FOR  Integrity 

Eventually,  every  housewife,  every  wage 
earner,  every  social  security  pensioner,  will 
learn  that  there  Is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  financial  integrity  of  government 
and  the  prices  of  groceries.  When  you  rend 
as  you  do  almost  dally  now.  of  the  cost  of 
living  hitting  new  record  hi^hs.  It  seems  to 
b«  customary  to  Include  In  the  report  an  "e.x- 
plan^tlon"  of  the  latest  price  Increase.  Often 
It  has  to  do  with  weather  (crop  failures). 
vagaries  of  supply  and  demand  or  some  other 
special  situation. 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  this  Is  Just  so  much 
nonaense.  The  special  situations  having  to 
do  with  the  functioning  of  the  free  market 
have  not  cut  the  value  of  the  dollar  by  over 
half  In  the  space  of  a  generation.  The  de- 
preciating value  of  money  Ls  directly  trace- 
able to  Government  policies  And  under 
present  policies,  our  money  Is  due  to  depre- 
ciate at  an  accelerating  rate. 

According  to  a  release  Is-^ued  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  cost 
of  tlia  various  social  welfare  pn^grares  will 
rise  sevenfold  from  $3.1  billion  in  19G5  to 
•21.5  billion  In  1970.  By  1970.  unless  the 
mood  of  Congress  undergoes  a  nidical  change. 
the  largest  expelditure  will  be  for  the  poverty 
program.  Prom  an  actual  figure  of  ?2n  mil- 
lion In  1965.  It  will  Increase  to  »3  4  billion  In 
1970.  Tlie  figures  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  also  indicate  a  staggering  In- 
crease from  »205  million  In  1966  to  *3  biUlon 
by  1970.  Similar  Increases  will  take  place  in  a 
long  list  of  other  Government  progrrims.  In- 
cluding urban  renewal  and  various  com- 
munity health  services.  This  kind  of  Fed- 
eral Government  spending,  piled  on  top  of 
rising  war  costs,  will  either  mean  virtually 


confiscatory  Uucatlon  or  a  steadily  rising  pub- 
lic debt  and  Inflation. 

If  you  ask  what  this  has  to  do  with  the 
price  of  groceries  and  necessities,  the  an- 
swer ts  obvious.  Prices  will  ri.'ie  as  your  dol- 
lar declines  in  value.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  substitute  price  and  wage  controls  for  a 
free  market,  the  dislocations  and  hardships 
will  be  the  greater  in  the  long  run.  There  Is 
no  substitute  for  fmancl.a  integrity  In  Gov- 
ernment any  piore  than  there  is  fur  Individ- 
ual integrity. 


Urban  Design 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OP   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  13.  1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
inserted  in  the  Appcndi.x  of  the  Record 
excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  19C5  issue 
of  the  Britatinica  Book  of  the  Year.  This 
article  is  a  special  report  on  urban  de-sign 
and  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Knox  Banner, 
executive  director  of  Downtown  Progress, 
the  National  Capital  Downtown  Commit- 
tee. Inc.  Knox  Banner  is  well  known  for 
his  out,^tanding  work  as  ex(  cuiive  direc- 
tor of  the  urban  renewal  ar.d  public  hous- 
inc  authority  in  Little  Rock,  for  his  years 
of  service  and  leadership  in  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  Hou.'^ing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials,  and  for  hi.s  direction  of 
the  present  effort  to  rebuild  the  area  of 
downtown  Washin'non.  D.C.,  located  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Capitol. 
This  is  a  very  mteroiting  and  informa- 
tive article  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Urban  De.sicn 

Urb.m  design  is  concerned  with  the  ap- 
pearance and  visual  spirit  of  a  city,  as  dis- 
tinct from  "city  planning."  which  Is  con- 
cern in  addition  with  underground  utilities, 
sociology,  economics,  and  political  con.<=idera- 
tions.  It  Is  also  distinct  from  "architecture." 
which  Is  generally  concerned  with  a  single 
building  on  a  single  lot.  In  a  setting  usuuily 
determined  by  forces  or  Influences  other  than 
the  archltecj. 

Urban  design  Is  concerned  with  the  Inter- 
relation of  parts:  the  arrangement  and  de- 
sign of  open  sp.ices  and  the  harmonious 
masking  of  buildings  surrounding  these 
spaces.  For  the  first  time  in  recent  U.S. 
history,  a  number  of  conscious  attempts  have 
been  made  lately,  in  and  near  the  core  of 
cities,  to  coordinate  use  of  landscaping  and 
flowers,  and  street  and  sidewalk  construc- 
tion textures.  Including  granite  blocks,  ex- 
pased  aggregate  concrete,  brick,  and  brushed 
cement.  Other  elements  have  included  cm- 
ph,-:sls  on  fountains,  planters,  benches,  other 
street  fur.iiture.  control  of  signs,  careful  de- 
signing of  Ughting.  and  sheltered  walkways. 

Although  dynamic  visual  compositions  that 
can  be  appreciated  from  high-speed  vehicles 
moving  on  freeways  are  beginning  to  be  de- 
veloppil.  most  contemporary  examples  of  ur- 
ban design  necessarily  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  the  pedestrian. 

Consequently,  there  has  developed  the 
"colony  concept"  of  urban  design,  or  for 
that  matter,  exclusive  interrelated  land  u-ses. 


The  dimensions  of  these  colonies  seem  to  be 
dependent  on  the  time  and  fatigue  elements 
of  pedestrians — a  ten-minute  walk,  or  not 
more  than  half  a  mile,  before  some  form  of 
transportation  is  used — and  on  limiUitions 
of  eyesight,  as  a  result  of  which  even  major 
features  of  design  quite  often  lose  signifi- 
cance beyond  1,000  ft. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Acrop- 
olis at  Athens  and  the  Forum  in  Rome,  both 
of  which  took  centuries  to  develop,  urban 
designs,  as  such,  historically  have  been 
conceived  and  executed  either  by  an  Individ- 
ual or  by  an  entlUy — a  monarch,  a  corpora- 
tion, or  a  single  consultant  working  for  some 
governmental  unit. 

TYPES  OP   UEDAM  DF.SIGNS 

Conscious  and  sometimes  succef'Sful  'urb.m 
designs"  can  be  found  in  all  the  different 
kinds  of  land  use  making  up  the  urban 
fabric — residence,  business,  industry,  com- 
munity facilities  (Including  administration, 
recreation,  open  spaces,  and  education), 
private  educational  facilities  such  as  uni- 
versity campusf";.  and  even  some  circulation 
or  transfKDrtatlon  facilities. 

Residential.  Residential  examples  range 
from  low-density,  uniform,  single-family 
neighborhoods  conceived  and  planned  at  one 
time,  such  as  the  Levlttown  developments  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  through  colonies  of  mixed  towers 
and  lower  apartments,  such  as  the  early  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  development 
of  Fresh  Meadows  in  Queens,  New  York  City, 
to  gigantic  high-density  towei^r  "slab"  ele- 
vator apartments,  such  as  (Ro.se  recently 
binlt  on  the  air  rights  over  Route  95  (Federal 
Aid  Interstate.  Cross-Bronx  Parkway),  Just 
east  of  the  George  Washington  Bridge  in  New 
York  City. 

Busuic.t.'!.  Collective  urb.m  designs  in  busi- 
ness facilities  constructed  since  World  War  II 
can  be  found  In  the  ubiquitous  shopping 
centers  with  all  their  various  sizes  and  quali- 
ties of  design.  NoUibie  cx.implcs  include  the 
Westchester  Plaza  at  the  Intersection  of  the 
New  York  State  Thruway  and  the  Cro-is  West- 
chester Parkway  north  of  N'ew  York  City;  the 
Cherry  Hill  Mall  near  Phll..delphi.i.  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware  River;  the 
Marshall  Field  (Old  Orchard)  develup:nciit 
in  Skokie,  north  of  Clilcigo;  Lloyd's  Center 
In  Portland.  Ore.;  and  ex;unples  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angcks.  and  all  utlicr  major  cities. 
Tlie.'^e  collective  designs  h  i\e  been  occasiijiied 
by  the  increasing  domination  of  the  autn- 
niobile  in  urb.m  tr.insporuition,  which  has 
necessitated  enormous  parking  lots  surround- 
ing a  tiz.ililc  pedestrian  area  served  by  many 
diverse  shops,  av.illable  to  customers  for  a 
one-stop  .^hopping  operation. 

Industry.  Contemporary  Industrial  de.sign, 
like  most  residentl.il  development  and  sl-.op- 
ping  centers,  h:is  been  characterized  by  hori-  / 
zonlal  rather  th.'!n  vertical  expanfioii.  Irjf 
the  case  of  industry,  this  h.\s  resulted  froni 
tlip  tievelopnicnt  r.f  the  fr:ictio:;aI-horrepo>ver 
electric  motor  and  the  forklift.  The  small 
motfir  miikes  it  possible  to  place  m";chincry 
wherever  it  is  most  convenient  for  mriterial 
handling  or  operation,  rather  than  concen- 
tr.'iting  it  In  a  more  or  less  cubical  sh.ipe 
arotr.id  a  mill  wheel  or  ttcam  engine  from 
which  power  Is  tran.smitted  by  belts  and  pul- 
levs.  llie  forklift  hr.,^  made  It  po.^sible  to 
convey  raw  .niaterials.  parti.-^il  us.<;enib!ics.  .and 
finished  prodticts  almost  anywhere  with  dis- 
patch, provided  that  the  plant  is  on  a  single 
fl.it  pl.ine,  as  distinct  from  the  now  obiol^^'e 
and  less  efficient  freight  elevator  which 
limited  a  plant  to  a  single  vertical  spine. 

Aesthetic  con.-siderations  have  played  an 
Important  pnrt  in  the  Inyout  of  contcmp'-'nTy 
lndu.<:tria!  pl.ints.  both  for  presticre  advertis- 
ing value  and.  per'uips  secondarily.  In  order 
to  seciue  acceptance  in  cpen  land  areas 
otherwise  characterized  by  agriculture  and 
sparse  residential  elements.  Large  Industries 
often  seek  what  are  known  as  'identity  loca- 
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tlons."  Aggregations  of  smaller  sites  hav» 
b«en  developed  Into  Industrial  "parks,"  whll« 
other  larger  plants  have  developed  their  own 
"campuses."  Examples  Include  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  Industrial  Park  along 
the  water  in  Newark,  N.J..  the  aggregation  of 
three  Johnson  &  Johnson  plants  on  over  100 
EC.  of  land  south  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  and 
the  General  Motors  research  faciUtles  In  De- 
troit, designed  by  Eero  Saarlnen. 

Recreation.  With  respect  to  large-scale  rec- 
reational facilities,  the  earlier  concept  of  the 
amtisement  park,  of  which  Coney  Island  is  an 
example,  has  given  way  to  large  athletic 
stadia,  such  as  the  new  ball  park  developed 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  and  the  Down- 
town Stadium  under  construction  adjacent 
to  the  Gateway  Arch  In  St.  Louis,  or  to  the 
high-intensive  use  of  some  oceanfront  prop- 
erty, as  at  Jones  Beach  In  New  York  City. 

Open  Spaces.  Special  places — far  too  few- 
exist  in  the  cities  for  the  enjoyment  and  re- 
laxation and  pleasure  of  the  walker  or  the 
sitter.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  famous  U 
Rockefeller  Plaza  In  New  York  City's  Rocke- 
feller Center,  one  of  the  earlier  examples  of 
urban  design  and  still  magnlflcent  In  spite 
of  the  expansion  and  growth  around  It.  Its 
flowers,  flags,  water,  sculpture,  and  skaters 
still  excite. 

Mellon  Square  In  Pittsburgh  is  another 
pleasing  spot  surrounded  by  towers  of  steel, 
alumlnimi,  and  concrete.  Here  again  green- 
ery and  moving  water  offer  restful  delight. 
Savannah,  Ga..  has  its  series  of  lovely  squat«s 
with  offset  streets  which  slow  the  pace  of  the 
automobile.  Eugene,  Ore.,  has  Its  pleasing 
Park  Blocks. 

In  Washington.  D.C.,  Lafayette  Park,  the 
extended  front  yard  of  the  White  House,  is 
about  to  be  framed  on  the  east  and  west  by 
the  restoration  of  tbe  19th-centtiry  hotiaes 
bordering  It.  It  Is  a  Uvely,  restful,  beauti- 
fully green  area.  More  than  any  other  city 
In  the  nation,  the  capital  has  open  spaces  of 
squares  and  circles,  attractive  and  Inviting  or 
potentially  so.  DuPont  Circle.  McPherson 
Square,  and  Farragut  Square  are  excellent  ex- 
amples now.  Other  existing  squares  have 
great  potential  but  presently  have  a  shabby 
environment  The  Mall,  more  than  100  ac.  of 
green  space — grass  and  trees — between  the 
Capitol  and  the  Washington  Monument,  piro- 
vides  a  fine  setting  for  both  but,  unllkA  the 
Champ-de-Mars  In  Paris,  It  is  not  an  area 
that  people  use  and  enjoy. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  done  excep- 
tionally    well     In     landscaping     additional 
squares,  circles,  and  triangles  that  Invite  the 
pedestrian  to  see,  feel,  and  enjoy.     Almost 
without  exception,  people  have  been  made  to 
feel  welcome  to  enjoy  the  restful  and  yet 
zeetful  vitality  of  these  special  places — and 
more  are  being  planned.    These  Include  five 
new  sqtmres,  as  well  as  Lincoln  Place,  pro- 
posed  In    the    Action    Plan    for   downtown 
Washington.     The   plan   of   tlie  Presldenf* 
Council  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue  calls  for  a 
vast   sqtiare   where    the   avenue    nears   tlw 
White  House.    To  be  called  National  Sq\iai». 
It  would  rival  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  of 
Paris  m  size.     It  Is  essential  In  potentially 
fine  existing  spaces  and  In  the  ones  proposed 
that  the  structures  surrounding  these  places 
be  properly  designed  to  produce  both  beauty 
and  vitality — a  great  challenge  to  tlie  na- 
tion's capital  where  negative  voices  and  de- 
structive criticism  frequently  prevail,  or  at 
least  cause  grave  delay. 

Educational  Institutions.  Universities 
have  constltued  a  special,  but  Important, 
aspect  of  ixrban  design  In  the  second  hall  of 
the  20th  century.  With  the  great  Increase 
In  population  In  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  Increasing  emtthasls  on  ed- 
ucation as  a  prerequisite  fc*'  b«ptter  em»loy- 
ment.  the  number  of  oodlege  studentaiosa 
Jfrom  238,000  in  1900  to  4.174,988  In  1»82. 
This  has  neoessiuted  enormous  campnis 
building  programs  that  Include  virtually  an 
the  elements  of  urban  exlsteoce.    Of  partlo- 
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ular  note  are  the  Air  Poree  Academy  at 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  and  addttloas  to 
the  already  mammoth  plant  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Circulation  Facilities.  The  factor  In  mod- 
em life  that  has  affected  in-ban  design  most 
slgnlflcanUy  has  been  the  expanding  tise  of 
the  automobile  and  the  Increasing  transpor- 
tation of  goods  by  truck  rather  than  by  rail. 
The  number  of  motor  vehicles  rose  to  more 
than  82  million  In  1063.  and  by  1976  it  is 
expected  to  reach  114  mUlion.  The  result  has 
been  a  major  freeway  construction  program 
throughout  the  nation,  supplementing  earlier 
toll  roads  and  ttu-npikes,  arul  the  construc- 
tion of  gigantic  parking  lots  and  parking 
garages. 

The  automobUe,  in  fact,  has  been  responsi- 
ble in  large  measure  for  the  process  of  decay 
and  obsolescene  affecting  the  centers  of  aU 
our  cities.  These  centers  grew  Into  a  definite 
structural  shape  around  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century  when  the  popiUatton  erf  the 
United  States  was  75  million  (as  againat  a 
present  192  mlUlon).  Before  that  time,  the 
nation  had  been  largely  rural  in  character; 
the  urban  poptilatlon  had  been  too  meager 
and  horse-drawn  transportation  too  amor- 
phous mold  the  cities  into  a  firm  shape.  The 
electric  trolley  In  1885  and  the  subsequent 
universal  use  of  the  streetcar  coincided  with 
major   urban   development  and   gave    It   a 

The  linear  radial  pattern  of  commercial 
development  fostered  by  such  transporatlon 
Is  still  apparent.  Although  forms  of  mass 
transit,  sucli  as  subways,  buses,  and  rail- 
roads, are  usuable  for  the  working  popula- 
tion, they  are  less  satisfactory  than  the  au- 
tomobUe for  the  shopper.  When  the  design 
of  the  center  of  our  cities  was  Influenced  by 
the  streetcar,  substantial  numbers  of  persons 
could  be  brought  to  a  compact  area  for  shop- 
ping, and  the  land  could  be  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  the  commercial  buildings.  Now 
relatively  limited  numbers  can  be  brought 
In  by  automobUes  on  "streetcar"  streets  with, 
literaUy,  only  "horse  and  buggy"  parallel 
parking  and  usually  Inadequata  offstreet 
parking. 

The  answer  Ues  In  a  positive  solution  that 
has  due  regard  for  people  and  also  for  the 
continuing  role  of  the  automobile  In  Ameri- 
can life.  The  solution  must  Include  Im- 
proved mass  transit,  an  adequate  urban  free- 
way program,  adequate  downtown  parking 
areas  for  tiie  pedestrian  only,  as  weU  as  areas 
m  which  the  automobUe  and  the  pedestrian 
must  Uve  together. 

The  situation  In  our  major  cities  today  la 
strikingly  similar  to  that  In  Paris  during  the 
1850s  and  1860s,  when  Georges  Eugene  Hauss- 
mann  pushed  through  his  boulevard  program 
against  the  vigorous  resistance  of  politicians 
public  ofllclals,  and  raging  masses  of  the  pop-' 
ulace.    In  a  huge  public  Improvement  cam- 
paign that  required   17   years   of  Intensive 
demolition  and  reconstruction,  vaat  areas  of 
the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  Paris 
were  leveled,  and  many  thousands  of  persons 
were  displaced.    The  cramped,  congested  dty 
'With  Its  narrow,  twisting  streets  were  re-vltal- 
Ized  on  a  grand  and  massive  scale.    Baron 
Haussmann.  who  on  the  one  hand  was  ac- 
cused of  destroying  the  beuaty  of  old  Parts 
and  of  lacking  vision  and  understanding,  and 
on  the  other  was  sevo^ly  criticized  for  unnec- 
essary property  acquisition  Just  to  provide 
the  proper  setting  and  vistas  fc«-  these  new 
roadways,  pushed  his  dream  relentlessly  to 
its  accomplishment    Who,  today,  woiUd  deny 
that  Paris  with  its  grand  boulevards— even 
choked   with  modem   vehicular  congestion 
that  poses  a  challenge  to  the  hardiest  pedes- 
trian—is  stui  an  infinitely  better  city  than 
was  the  Paris  that  first  met  Haussmann's 
critical  eye?    Without  such  broad  avenues  as 
the  Ohamps-ElysteB.  the  Rue  de  RlvoU,  and 
the  Boulevard  Salnt-Mlchel,  the  vitality  and 
the  grand  Image  that  are  synonymous  with 
the  French  capital  would  not  be  possible. 
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with  better  tools  and  techniques  and  with 
a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  people  within 
a  democratic  society,  a  competent  solution 
to  this  major  urban  problem,  less  drastic  than 
Haussmann's  efforts,  can  and  must  be  found. 


traSAN    aXNKWAI. 

The  sole  hope  for  salvation  of  the  centers 
Of  cities,  where  enormous  Investments  in  ex- 
isting buildings  and  public  improvements  are 
at  stake,  is  found  In  various  aspects  of  the 
federally  aided  urban  renewal  program  First 
established  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
amended  in  1954  to  Include  commercial  areas' 
this  program  consUts  of  loans  and  grants  to 
local  public  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring blighted  and  obsolete  areas,  the  clear- 
ing of  structures,  the  modernization  of  site 
Improvements,  and  the  resale  of  the  cleared 
land  for  new  uses  compatible  with  the  con- 
temporary way  of  life.  It  may  also  Include 
the  encouragement  of  private  revltallzatlon 
efforts.  The  cities  pay  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  operation,  and  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  is  an  outright  giant 
by  the  federal  government 

Urban  renewal  projects  under  this  program 
nave  afforded  the  opportunities  for  the  most 
spectacular  manifestations  of  the  new  con- 
wpt  of  "urban  design,"  since  they  have  often 
been  at  or  near  the  centers  of  cities  situated 
in  large  metropolitan  areas,  where  the  con- 
struction of  large  groups  of  buildings  U  eco- 
nomically Justified.    PurthermM-e.  although 
each  city  in  the  United  States  determines 
and  controls  Its  own  urban  renewal  program, 
the  federal  government  along  with  its  essen- 
tial financial  assistance,  has  offered  strong 
encouragement  to  the  local  public  agencies 
to  achieve  the  best  possible  urban  design  In 
the  extensive  rebuilding  taking  place  In  areas 
cleared  of  slums  and  blight    A  number  of 
cities    have    used    design    competitions    to 
achieve  such  restilts.    An  example  is  Balti- 
more, which  conducted  a  highly  successful 
design  competition  for  the  major  office  buUd- 
ing  of  the  Charies  Center  project    A  second 
architectural    competition    was    unusual    In 
that  It  was  for  the  disposition   of  a  large 
underground  garage  site.     It  was  also  suo- 
oessful,  and   this  appropriate  concern  with 
urtMJi  design  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  revltallzation  of  Baltimore's  heart. 
Price  for  the  land  In  each  instance  was  set 
at  its  fair  market  value,  so  that  quality  was 
the  sole  criterion  on  whlcii  the  selection  of 
the  developer  was  made. 

While  various  other  criteria  hav«  also  been 
used  in  other  cities,  the  best  and  most  dra- 
matic effects  have  resulted  In  those  instances 
where  design  was  the  sole  or  the  major  cri- 
teriorL 

Some  of  the  cities  that  are  reshaping  their 
downtowns  by  means  of  urban  renewal  and 
that  have  made  a  good  beginning  include 
Baltimore;  Fresno  and  Sacramento  Ctellf  • 
Norfolk,  Va.;  New  Haven,  Oonn.;  and  Llttie 
Rock,  Ark.  Similar  programs  are  under  way 
In  many  of  the  larger  cities,  but  the  effect  Is 
xisually  less  apparent  Most  cdttes  have 
chosen  to  emphasize  urban  design  in  their 
rebuilding. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  under  Commissioner 
WlUlam  L.  Slayton,  has  exercised  national 
leadership  to  encourage  the  best  possible  re- 
sults In  the  rebuilding  of  US.  cities,  particu- 
larly In  or  near  downtown  where  the  visual 
Impact  affects  more  people.  The  "Plrst  Honor 
Awards-  and  tiie  "Awards  of  Merit"  in  the 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  in  1964  reflect  outstanding 
results  which  fully  Justify  this  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  production  of  attractive  and 
vital  urban  areas  rather  than  preoccupation 
with  getting  the  maximum  excess  dollars  for 
■the  sale  of  the  land. 

As  part  of  the  urb«ui  renewal  program  a 
conscious  attempt  has  been  made  to  preserve 
historic  structures  and  landmarks  and  build- 
ings of  architectural  merit  that  otherwise 
would  be  engulfed  and  demeaned  by  sur- 
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rounding  bUght.  Obviously  all  of  these  can- 
not be  preserved,  but  dtlee  now  bave  the  op- 
portunity to  aave  some  historically  or  archi- 
tecturally significant  buildings  and  to  en- 
hance their  settings  through  the  use  of  urban 
renewal.  Here  again,  strong  encouragement 
has  come  from  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration, and  local  public  agencies  are  achiev- 
ing exciting  results.  The  Strawbery  Banke 
Project  In  Portamouth.  N.H.,  will  Include  the 
restoration  of  the  colonial  home  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  the  original  statehouse. 

In  Monterey,  Oallf.,  the  Custom  House 
Project  Is  providing  for  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  the  Pacific  House.  Customs 
House,  and  the  first  building  in  California 
ever  to  be  used  as  a  theatre. 

In  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  In  the  Monocacy  Creek 
Project  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  \rrban  re- 
newal Is  making  possible  the  saving  of  20 
buildings  of  pre-Revolutionary  design  and 
construction. 

In  Uttle  Rock  the  54-ac.  Quapew  Quarter 
comprises  about  10%  of  the  city's  total  down- 
town undertaking  known  as  the  Central  Lit- 
tle Rock  Urban  Renewal  Project.  Numerous 
historic  homes  and  other  architecturally  im- 
portant buildings  are  to  be  preserved,  re- 
stored where  appropriate,  and  enhanced  by 
the  removal  of  the  blighting  conditions  sur- 
loundln^  many  of  them. 

In  York.  Pa.,  the  smallest  urban  renewal 
project  In  the  country — four-tenths  of  an 
•cr«— has  for  its  purpose  the  preservation  of 
Gates  House  and  the  Golden  Plough  Tavern. 
where  Washington  and  Lafayette  were  enter- 
tained. 

The  Norfolk  Downtown  Project  will  provide 
an  improved  environment  for  St.  Paul's 
Church,  tlie  only  building  to  survive  the 
burning  of  Norfolk  In  1776.  Other  historic 
buildings  will  be  preserved  as  well. 

Similar  outstanding  szamplee  of  historic 
and  architectural  preservation  and  restora- 
tion thnnigli  the  use  of  urban  renewal  exists 
In  Philadelphia;  Mobile.  Ala.;  New  Haven; 
San  Francisco;  Washington,  D.C:  and  San 
Juan,  VR. 

Satellite  Communities.  Except  for  very 
special  single-industry  towns,  such  as  the 
atomic  energy  Installations  or  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  Panada  Ltd.  installation  at  KlU- 
mat,  B.C.,  no  new  self-sufficient  cities  have 
been  developed  In  North  America  In  the  20th 
century.  As  transportation  of  products  has 
been  facilitated  by  trucks  and  tvirnpikes,  the 
necessity  of  having  scattered  small  commu- 
nities for  collection  and  tonnsshipment  of 
agricultural  productions  and  for  local  sh.op- 
plng  has  lessened.  At  the  same  time,  there 
baa  been  a  substantial  progression  of  urban 
developtnent  into  contiguous  metropolitan 
areas.  So  far  this  has  resulted  in  "urban 
sprawl ,"  oonalatlng  usually  of  an  anonymous 
and  amorphous  collection  of  subdivisions  on 
•ubdivisions,  oftec  with  only  accidental  pro- 
Tlsion  of  shopping  facilities,  schools,  and  em- 
ployment facilities.' 

The  lack  of  logic  of  such  a  procedure  and 
the  ultimate  deterioration  of  our  urban  en- 
vironment Inherent  in  it  have  become  so 
apparent  that  new  patterns  are  on  the  verge 
of  developing.  Based  on  English  and  Swedish 
precedent,  one  form  this  may  take  is  the 
"satellite  commvinlty,"  In  which  a  new  com- 
munity center  Is  constituted  on  the  fringe  of 
an  already  substantial  metropolitan  area. 
One  of  these  is  Reston,  outside  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  There  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  plan  for  an  ultimate  community  of  75.000 
people,  enjoying  all  the  amenities  of  utiian 
life  while  at  the  same  time  having  tolerable 
transportation  to  the  heart  of  the  metropoli- 
tan employment  area  In  the  center  of  Wash- 
ington. The  first  housing,  with  related  rec- 
reational areas,  was  nearlng  completion  In 
1904.  Another  such  community,  in  the  plan- 
ning stage,  is  Oolun^la,  Md.,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  with  an  ultimate 
population  of  126.000  people.  Altogether, 
about  two  doaen  such  self-contained  satel- 


lite communities  are  in  various  stages  of 
planning  and  development  throughout  the 
United  States. 

THE    CHAI.LZNCE    OF    VB.BIM    DESIGN 

Cities — and  downtowns  in  particular — 
should  be  not  only  efficient,  <»nvenient,  and 
accessible  but  also  attractive.  They  must  be 
If  they  are  to  be  viable  centers  of  civilization. 
They  must  refresh  the  eye  and  the  spirit  as 
well  as  serve  the  body;  they  must  satisfy 
urbanized  man's  atavistic  longing  for  sky 
and  soli,  for  growing  things.  They  must  give 
the  city  dwelier  the  opportunity  to  escape 
the  remembered  primeval  cave.  They  must 
be  places  where  he  can  find  the  opportunity 
to  satisfy  his  material  needs  «jid  also  replen- 
ish his  spirit.  Urban  design  can  do  the  latter 
and  contributes  to  the  former 

When  the  citizen  as  pedestrian  receives 
half  the  attention  devoted  to  the  automo- 
bile he  drives  when  he  is  not  a  {>ede6trian,  a 
scale  and  quality  of  urban  design  not  yet 
dreamed  of  will  have  been  achieved.  Most 
agree  that  slums  breed  desperation  and  vio- 
lence. It  may  be  that  the  visual  beauty  of 
revitalized  cities  will  Increase  serenity  and 
tend  to  reduce  bigotry,  violence,  suspicion, 
and  hatred.  This  Ls  not  too  high  an  aspira- 
tion. 


Dean  C.  Peair*  Wilson,  University  of 
Hawaii,  Gives  Views  on  Tropical  Agri- 
culture 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  Informative  speech 
which  was  delivered  by  the  respected  Dr. 
C.  Pealrs  Wilson,  dean.  College  of  Tropi- 
cal Agriculture,  University  of  Hawaii. 
Entitled  "Agriculture  In  a  New  Perspec- 
tive," the  speech  by  Dean  Wilson  re- 
views the  need  and  important  role  which 
has  been  thrust  upon  American  agricul- 
ture as  the  result  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture world  demand  for  food. 

An  area  of  agriculture  which  has 
gained  new  recognition  is  that  of  tropical 
agriculture.  Dean  Wilson  suggests  that 
because  the  anticipated  population  ex- 
plosion will  occur  largely  In  the  nations 
of  the  tropics,  and  because  the  agricul- 
tural technology  of  the  temperate  zone 
carmot  be  directly  transferred  to  the 
tropics,  research  to  develop  agricultural 
technology  In  the  tropical  world  has  as- 
sumed added  significance.  Indeed,  the 
agricultural  research  and  education  pro- 
grams of  University  of  Hawaii's  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  the  Hawaii  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  may  well  be 
expanded  to  an  extent  which  would  make 
It  possible  for  the  tropical  nations  of  the 
world  to  meet  their  food  production 
needs. 

Dean  Wilson's  speech,  delivered  before 
the  Wahlawa  Klwanls  Club  in  Hawaii  on 
April  13,  1966,  is  submitted  for  inclusion 
In  the  Congressional  Record: 

Agricttltx-re  in  a  Nrw  Perspecttve 
(Dr.  C.  Pealrs  Wilson,  dean.  College  of  Trop- 
ical  Agriculture.   University   of   Hawaii) 
American   agriculture   is  being  seen  in  a 
new   perspective.     I   predict   that   American 


agriculture  will  soon  be  accorded  a  new  ap- 
preciation. Because  of  the  Impyendlng  world 
food  crisis,  which  is  Just  now  penetrating  the 
consciousness  of  the  thinking  people  of  the 
nation  and  the  world,  the  productivity  and 
efficiency  of  American  agriculture  will  be 
seen  as  a  tremendous  blessing  Instead  of  a 
burden  as  it  has  been  viewed  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  Wblle  population  control  holds 
some  hope  for  the  long  range  future,  it  Is  the 
productivity  of  American  agriculture  that 
win  provide  the  principal  cushion  against 
mass  famine  and  starvation  In  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead.  American  agriculture  will 
contribute  more  to  human  well-being  and 
world  peace  than  all  the  military  weapons 
and  all  the  men  in  space  can  hope  to  con- 
tribute. 

During  the  late  1950's  we  had  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  opposed  a  government 
policy  of  carrying  the  nation's  reserve  food 
production  capacity  because  this  required 
farm  subsidies  and  to  him  this  was  sinful. 
He  expected  Individual  farmers  to  carry  the/" 
cost  of  reserve  food  production  capacity  and 
to  subsidize  the  rest  of  the  nation  by  selling 
food  below  the  cost  of  production.  He  gave 
the  American  farmer  a  dismal  Image  In  the 
eyes  of  the  public  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  overcome. 

During  the  late  1950's  the  big-city  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  had  a  field  day  in 
writing  derogatory  articles  about  American 
agriculture.  Even  to  this  day  magazines  like 
Time,  Life  and  Fortune  can  scarcely  mention 
agriculture  without  attaching  the  words 
"scandal,"  "mess"  or  some  similar  connota- 
tion. It  is  Interesting  that  those  magazines 
were  very  vocal  In  condemning  subsidies  to 
agriculture  but  never  mentioned  subsidies  to 
magazine  publishers  through  postal  rates 
that  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  distribution  of 
their  publications. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  tremendous 
Increase  In  productivity  in  American  agri- 
culture. Output  per  man-hour  has  in- 
creased at  a  very  rapid  rate  in  recent  decades. 
We  hear  about  automation  and  the  increase 
in  output  per  man-hovir  in  industry.  Yet, 
few  people  know  that  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n  productivity  per  man-hour  in 
agriculture  has  Increased  at  three  times  the 
rate  of  productivity  per  man-hour  In  the 
non-agriculture  sector.  This  Is  one  of  the 
most  significant  deveolpments  of  all  history. 
It  may  be  even  more  Important  than  landing 
a  man  on  the  moon — If  that  ever  happens. 
Because  It  Is  only  through  Increased  effi- 
ciency in  producing  the  necessities  of  life 
that  resources  can  be  released  for  producing 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  and  for 
leisure. 

The  first  call  on  the  resovirces  of  any  nation 
Is  to  provide  the  necessary  food  to  keep  the 
nation's  population  alive  and  healthy. 
Throughout  the  history  of  mankind  the 
greatest  single  concern  of  man  has  been  to 
provide  enough  food  to  survive.  Most  of  the 
time  of  most  of  the  people  who  have  ever 
lived  has  been  devoted  to  providing  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food.  It  was  only  after  man 
began  to  learn  to  produce  food  with  less  and 
less  resources  that  economic  and  social 
progress  could  be  made  and  people  could 
enjoy  higher  standards  of  living. 

Let's  look  at  this  situation  historically  In 
the  United  States.  When  6ie  first  census 
was  taken  In  1790  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  people  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. One  farm  worker  could  barely  pro- 
duce enough  icx  himself  and  his  family. 
Only  10  percent  of  the  people  could  be  sup- 
p>orted  In  off-the-farm  Jobs.  Much  as  we 
might  hear  about  the  "good  old  days"  stand- 
ards of  living  were  quite  low.  Pew  of  us 
would  really  be  Interested  In  returning  to  the 
good  old  days.  Today  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  people  are  engaged  In  non-farm  occu- 
pations. In  other  words,  the  productivity 
per  farm  worker  has  risen  so  much  that  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  population  Is  required 
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on  the  farm.     Today  one  farm  worker  pro- 
duces   enough    to    supply    32    other    people. 
This  releases  manpower  for  non-farm  indus- 
trial,   economic    and    cultural    development. 
It  never  could  have  happened  if  productivity 
per  farm  worker  had  not  increased.     Stand- 
ards of  living  are  high  precisely  because  pro- 
ductivity   per    farm    worker    has    increased. 
This  is  the  way  to  economic  progress.     Pro- 
duction of  non-farm  products  and  services  is 
high   precisely  because  food  production  re- 
quires so  small  a  proportion  of  our  resources. 
The   State    Department   of   Planning   and 
Economic  Development  has  recently  released 
a  report  on  "The  Hawaiian  Economy — Prob- 
lems and  Prospects."    This  report  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  good  one  but  it  is  subject  to 
misinterpretation.     A  recent  editorial  in  one 
of  the  Honolulu  papers  gave  the  impression 
that  agriculture  is  declining  In  importance 
in  Hawaii.     The  report  states  "the  value  of 
sugar  production  will  decline  from  7  percent 
of  the  output  of  the  private  sector  In  1965  to 
about  3   percent  In   1985."     In   the  case   of 
pineapple,  the  report  states  that  the  value 
of  pineapple  production  represented  8  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  private 
sector  In  1964  but  "this  U  expected  to  fall  to 
2  percent  by  1985."     "We  reach  the  obvious 
conclusion    that    although    the   industry   re- 
main.s  important,  this  Importance  has  been 
steadily  diminlshinE;."     (I  believe  this  is  in 
error:    the   sugar    and    pineapple   Industries 
have   been   growing   in   abeolute    terms   and 
dimint.shlng  only  In  relative  terms.)     After 
reading  this,  one  could  conclude  that  sugar 
and  pineapple  are  about  to  disappear  in  Ha- 
waii.    But  let's  not   ignore  the  rest  of  the 
story  in  the  report,    "HawaU's  sugar  exports 
contribute  about  half  of  all  receipts  obtained 
from   the  sale  of  merchandise  to  non-local 
consumers."     "Receipts  from  pineapple  sales 
account  for  around  37  percent  of  all  receipts 
obtained   from    the   sale  of  merchandise   to 
non-local  con.sumers."    Sugar  and  pineapple 
then  account  for  87  percent  of  the  '■exports" 
of    merchandise    from    HawaU.      Docs    this 
sound   unimport.tnt    to   you?      Eighty-seven 
percent  of  merchandise  exported  is  provided 
by  .agriculture!     One   can   emphasize   either 
the  posiUve  or    the  negative.     Let's   not   be 
entirely  negative! 

On  noting  again  from  the  report:   "These 
chanE;ps    (technological   advances)    incre.ised 
the  productive  power  of  the  employed  sugar 
workers   and   formed  the  basis  for   upgrad- 
ing of  Jobs  in  the  industry  and  increasing 
wage  scales,  while  local  producers  maintained 
their  competitive  position   in  the  industry. 
However,  the  industry  has  not  been  a  source 
of  new  direct  employment."    Well,  halleluiah ' 
With    essentially    all    the    land    adapted    to 
sug.-u-  cane  now  in  sugar  cane,   an  increase 
In  manpower   In   the  industry   would   be   a 
backward    step.      Suppose    the    farming    in- 
dustry of  the   United   States   required   each 
year  more  and  more  manpower.    This  would 
leave    fewer    and    fewer    people    to    produce 
automobiles,  airplanes,  air  conditioners,  TV 
sets,    washing    machines,    refrigerators.  '  etc. 
Soon   we  would  have  more  and  more   farm 
workers  but  fewer  and  fewer  urban  workers. 
We  might  have  enough  to  eat  but  fewer  in- 
dustrial     goods.        Would      this      represent 
progress?     Quite    the    opposite.     We    would 
go  back  to  the  conditions  in  the  U.S.  in  1890 
or  the  conditions  in  India  today.     Are  you 
Interested  in  those  kinds  of  living  standards? 
Certainly  not.    So  'sources  of  new  direct  em- 
ployment"    are     not     necessarily     tlae     only 
criteria  ror  economic  development  in  a  state 
or  a  na-ion.    Technological  advances  that  in- 
crease productivity  per  man-hour,  per  dollar 
Invested    or    per    acre    are    prerequisites    to 
economic  development.    But  it  is  true  that  if 
the    resources    released    from   food    produc- 
tion are  not  put  to  use  in  other  productive 
enterprise  we  have  made  no  gain.    Increased 
productivity    per    man-hour    in    agriculture 
requires  employment  outside  of  agriculture. 
So     a    necessary    condition     for     economic 
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progress  U  new  enterprise  to  utUlze  the  re- 
sources released  by  technological  advances  In 
agriculture. 

American  agriculture  haa  provided  the 
American  people  with  the  most  abundant 
supply  of  healthful,  nutritious  food  of  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  today  or  at 
any  time  In  history.  Less  than  20  percent 
of  the  average  family  paycheck  Is  required 
to  provide  tie  family  food  supply,  and  the 
percentage  declines  each  year.  This  com- 
pares with  more  than  80  percent  in  India 
and  45  percent  in  Russia. 

What  has  contributed  to  the  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  American  agriculture?    Many 
factors  could  be  cited  such  as  an  abundance 
of  agricultural  resources  per  capita    (other 
nations  kave  even  more — Argentina,  for  ex- 
ample).    High  on  the  list  Is  ttgricultural  re- 
search and  education.     Our  long  history  of 
agricultural  research  and  education  anQ  the 
resulting  competence  possessed  by  oiu-  prac- 
ticing agriculturists  are  the  principal  con- 
tributors.    It  was  over   100  years   ago  that 
President  Lincoln  signed  the  act  authorizing 
the  creatlan  of  a  land-grant  college  or  uni- 
versity, such  as  the  University  of  Hawaii,  in 
each  state.     It  was  over  75  years  ago  that 
the  Congress  passed  the  bill  authorizing  an 
agricultural  e^qjertment  station  at  each  land- 
grant  university.     It  was  over  50  years  ago 
that  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  was 
authorized    at    each    land-grant    university. 
Over  the  decades  the  agricutlural  research 
and  education  programs  of  the  Land -Grant 
Colleges    have    been    extremely    productive. 
The  cost  to  the  Federal  treasury  has  been 
quite  small.     The  total  cost  to  the  Federal 
treasiu-y  of  all  the  agrlculttu-al  research  and 
education  programs  at  all  51   of  the  land- 
grant    calleges    from    Lincoln's    day    to   the 
present  has  been  less  than  the  current  one- 
year  budget  for  space  research!     This  is  an 
amazing    fa,ct    that    few    people    realize.     I 
don't  know  whether  the  race  for  the  moon  is 
this   urgent  ar  not.     President  Hesberg,   of 
Notre  Dame,  has  asked  a  p)ertinent  question ; 
Why  do  we  seek  to  put  men  in  space  and 
leave  men  in  bondage  below.    Millions — even 
billions— of   people   are   in   the   bondage   of 
hunger,    disease    and    poverty.     And    their 
numbers  will  increase  greatly  in  the  decades 
ahead. 

Many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  "population 
e.xploslon"  but  few  of  us  can  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  it.  It  took  from  the  beginning 
of  time  till  1965  for  the  population  of  the 
world  to  reach  3.5  billion.  But  we  are  going 
to  add  another  3  5  billion  to  the  population 
of  this  planet  by  the  year  2000 — only  34 
years  from  now.  It  took  from  the  beginning 
of  time  till  1965  to  learn  to  produce  enough 
food  for  3.5  billion  people  yet  more  than  half 
the  people  in  the  world  go  to  bed  hungry 
every  night  and  people  are  literally  starving 
in  some  places.  What  will  this  world  be 
like  in  the  year  2000  If  we  dont  learn  to  at 
least  double  world  food  production?  Is 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon  100  times  as 
important  as  rescuing  3.5  billion  people  from 
starvation?  This  Is  something  to  think 
about. 

The  reason  I  think  American  agriculture 
win  be  accorded  a  new  appreciation  Is  be- 
cause America  has  by  all  odds  the  largest 
reserve  food  supply  in  the  world  and  In  addi- 
tion has  reserve  pixtductive  capacity.  As  the 
impending  food  crisis  unfolds  this  will  be 
the  first  line  of  defense  against  famine  and 
rruiss  starvation.  But  much  more  needs  to 
be  done.  Bach  nation  must  learn  to  produce 
mo6t  of  its  own  food  supplies.  Outside 
sources  can  provide  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  requirements  of  any  nation  over 
the  long  run. 

Most  of  the  population  explosion  is  going 
to  occur  in  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  tropics — In  Southern  AMa,  In  Africa  and 
in  Latin  America,  Most  erf  the  reeearch  that 
has  made  It  possible  to  feed  todays  3^  billion 
people  was  done  In  the  temperate  zones- 


mainland  US.A.,  Western  Europe,  Australia. 
New  Zealand  and  Japan.  We  ar»  Just  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  techncJogy  for  pro- 
ducing food  tQ  the  tempes-ate  zone  Is  not  dl- 
reoUy  tranaferrable  to  the  tropics.  The  re- 
search to  develop  the  technology  for  the 
tropics  must  be  done  In  the  tropics.  The 
Hawaii  Agrlculttu^  Experiment  Station  Is 
the  only  State  Experiment  StaUon  In  the 
United  States  located  In  the  Tropics  and 
one  of  the  few  research  centers  throughout 
the  tropical  world.  Our  staff  probably  has 
more  man-years  of  research  experience  in 
tropical  agriculture  than  any  stafi  anywhere 
This  takes  on  added  sigiUQoance  these  days 
as  we  begin  to  hear  President  Johnson  aiid 
Secretary  Freeman  announce  plans  for  "Food 
for  Freedom"  programs. 

Although  Hawaii  will  never  produce 
enough  food  to  make  a  significant  dent  In 
the  world  food  crisis,  it  Ls  entirely  possible 
that  researcb  in  tropical  agriculture  done 
in  HawaU  can  contribute  magnificently  to 
meeting  the  worid  food  crisis. 

It  may  weU  be  that  agriculture  wlU  ba 
recognized  for  oontrlbuting  more  to  the 
health,  weU-belng  and  peace  of  the  world 
than  any  other  element.  It  also  may  well 
be  that  Hawaii's  College  erf  Tropical  Agri- 
culture will  be  one  of  the  very  important 
reeearch  centers  that  will  make  It  possible 
for  the  world  to  feed  Itself  In  the  decades 
ahead. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or   KENTT7CKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  13, 1966 


Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  on 
May  17,  1966.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
in,  spoke  to  the  Par  East  American 
Council  In  New  York  City  on  the  subject 
■Our  Dilemma  In  A.sia."  In  his  speech. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  American  participaUon  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  Asia  but  suggests  that 
our  "over  presence"  works  against  the 
effectiveness  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Asian  people. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  drawing  from  his  long 
experience  and  Interest  in  Asian  affairs. 
suggests  an  effective  economic  growth 
program  and  emphasizes  that  the  United 
States  seek  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  regional  programs  which  would  be 
cooperatively  initiated  and  supported  by 
the  Asian  governments.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  as  a  helpful 
initiative. 

I  i.m  sure  the  speech  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
will  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  t-o  the  admin- 
istration, and  to  the  people  of  our 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oxm  DrLrMMA  in  Asia 

(Note.— The  following  is  the  text  of  a  talk 
by  Mr.  John  D,  Rockefeller,  3d,  before  the 
Far  East-America  CoimcU,  to  be  delivered 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  on  Tuesday,  May  17,  1966,) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  meet  again  with  mem- 
bers   and   gueste   of   the   Far    East-America 
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Council.  I  am  also  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  you  about  United  States 
policies  In  Asia,  and  particularly  abotit  a 
dllenuna  which  Americana  and  Asians  to- 
gether have  only  recently  begfun  to  recognize 
and  cope  with. 

This  dllenuna.  expressed  simply.  Is  that 
the  overwhelming  American  Involvement  In 
Asia  today,  which  Is  so  necessary  to  Asian 
security  and  economic  development,  could 
In  the  long  run  become  self-defeating  It 
is  not  that  we  have  used  our  power  arro- 
gantly. It  is  rather  that  the  relative  weight 
of  our  Involvement — compared  with  what 
Asians  have  so  far  been  able  to  do  by  them- 
selves— constitutes  an  American  "overpres- 
ence"  which  often  depresses  Asian  Initiative. 
disrupts  Asian  traditions,  and  irritates  Asian 
sensitivities. 

We  are  expending  billions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally— and  the  lives  of  our  young  men — In 
order  to  contain  Communist  expansionism 
and  promote  the  growth  of  viable  economies 
and  free  societies  that  can  live  at  peace  with 
each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Yet,  unless  this  sense  of  American  "over- 
presence"  is  corrected  by  fresh  Asian  and 
American  Initiatives,  it  may  engender  so 
much  misunderstanding  and  antagon^m 
that  it  Jeopardizes  the  high  purposes  which 
engaged  us  in  Asia's  problems  in  the  first 
place. 

We  have  assumed  far-reaching  resp>onsl- 
bllltles  and  risks  in  Asia  because  we  were 
asked  to  and  because  there  was  no  one  else 
to  do  ao.  As  William  P.  Bundy,  our  able 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern 
Affairs  has  pointed  out,  "today  there  can- 
not be  an  effective  deterrent  military  force, 
and  thus  a  balance  of  power  around  China's 
frontiers  without  major  and  direct  military 
contributions  by  the  United  States."  Sim- 
ilarly, the  United  States  is  so  far  the  only 
nation  both  able  and  willing  to  provide  the 
substantial  share  of  Asia's  needs  in  economic 
aid. 

This  necessity  for  heavy  American  par- 
ticipation is,  I  believe,  widely  understood  in 
Asia.  What  is  more  difficult  for  Asians  to 
understand  and  accept  are  some  of  the  side 
effects  of  our  participation.  In  South  Viet- 
nam^ for  example,  the  presence  of  so  many 
Americans — while  vital  to  the  preservation 
of  the  country — has  contributed  to  infla- 
tion, has  had  a  corrosive  social  effect,  and 
has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  resentment.  In 
India,  where  American  food  and  other  assist- 
ance— Including  military  aid — are  welcomed. 
the  proposed  India-America  Foundation  was 
Instantly  attacked  in  Parliament  and  the 
press  as  a  possible  threat  to  the  integrity 
of  Indian  education — or  even  a  cover  for  the 
CTA.  In  Japan,  whose  economy  prospers  in 
trade  with  the  United  States,  legislative  de- 
bates and  the  press  echo  widespread  fears 
that  the  country  may  be  dragged  Into  a 
major  Asian  war  through  its  security  ties 
to  the  United  States. 

The  problem.  In  other  words.  U  the  over- 
powering Impact  of  America  on  Asians.  Our 
presence  supports  their  self-preservation. 
but  It  bothers  their  self-respect.  It  is  an 
Unbalanced  relationship  of  receiver  and 
donor,  of  protege  and  protector.  It  is  a  lop- 
sided relationship  that  breeds  suspicion  and 
resentment  among  ancient,  proud  and  sen- 
sitive peoples,  most  of  whom  have  Just 
emerged  from  centuries  of  colonial  rule  and 
are  struggling  to  establish  their  own  natloneil 
identities. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  lies.  I  believe. 
In  policies — both  Asian  and  American — 
which  will  help  strengthen  Asian  initiative 
and  re^mnsibllity.  In  national  development 
efforts  and  In  regional  cooperation  on  com- 
mon problems. 

We  must  all  understand  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  American  lives  and  dollars  cannot 
guarantee  peace,  stability  and  economic 
progress  In  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else  in 
Asia.      The    American    military    shield    can 


hold  the  line  while  the  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  Asians  evolve  their  own  stable  political 
institutions,  and  assume  greater  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  security.  Foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States  and  other  capital- 
exporting  countries  is  fuel,  not  the  vehicle, 
for  Improving  Asian,  societies  The  funda- 
mental creative  tasks  can  only  be  performed 
by  Asians  themselves  mobilizing  their  own 
human  and  material  resources  to  develop 
their  economies  and  satisfy  popular  a.splra- 
tions  for  a  better  life. 

Furthermore,  this  growth  process  can  be 
speeded  by  the  pooling  of  scarce  resources 
throughout  Asia,  the  sharing  of  skills  and 
expenenie  the  practio.il  division  of  labor 
amons;  complementary  economies,  and  the 
opening  up  of  wider  regional  markets 

A  regional  approach  to  development  offers 
the  promise  of  more  rapid  and  more  effl- 
cient  growth  It  is  also  our  besj  hope  for 
redre.isint;  the  Imbalance  and  overdepen- 
dency  which  now  characterize  American  re- 
lations with  most  free  Asian  nations  There 
are.  I  believe,  new  approaches  that  both 
Americans  and  Asians  c:\i\  take  to  mobilize 
Asian  resources  more  efficiently,  to  promote 
greater  Asian  cooperation  and  solidarity  and, 
in  the  long  run.  to  create  an  effective  Asian 
counterweight  to  the  American  "overpres- 
ence  " 

Let  us  look  at  the  Asian  side  of  the  situa- 
tion first 

There  are  encouraging  signs  of  initiative 
and  cooperation  enierulng  in  Asia  which,  if 
fully  appreciated  and  intelligently  sup- 
ported, could  begin  to  balance  and  improve 
our  relations  with   our  Asian   friends. 

On  the  political  front,  the  treaty  of  normal- 
ization between  Japan  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  is  an  extremely  significant  develop- 
ment Thl.s  treaty,  which  came  into  effect 
last  December,  aft.er  14  years  of  difficult 
negotiations,  established  normal  relations 
between  Japan  and  its  former  colony  for  the 
first  time  m  55  years  It  also  provided  for 
a  20-year  program  of  $8(X)  million  public  and 
private  Japanese  investment  in  modernizing 
Korea's  agriculture,  diversifying  its  indus- 
try, creatiii?  a  modern  transportation  system, 
and  expanding  Korean  exports  As  a  result 
of  this  pr)UticaI  accommodation  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  Korea  will  become  a  bet- 
ter customer  for  Japanese  exports,  a  more 
Important  supplier  to  Japan,  and  corre- 
spondingly less  dependent  on  American  aid. 
Thus.  16  years  of  American  "overpresence" 
in  Korea  are  now  being  ajleviated  by  closer 
Korean- Japanese  cooperation 

I  was  in  Seoul  when  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions were  riearLng  completion,  and  I  saw 
the  hostile  demonstratioiw  when  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister  Shlina  arrived  The  demon- 
stratlorts.  however,  couJd  not  frustrate  the 
st.i,te8mansh!p  on  bo^h  sides  which  success- 
fully resolved  a  bitter,  sc<>mliigly  Intractable 
problem.  In  contrast,  when  Japan's  first 
Ambassador  arrived  in  Seoul  to  present  his 
credetitlaJs.  he  was  received  with  public  as 
well  as  official  respect. 

Perhaps  the  Japan-Kr>rea  achievement  will 
suggest  to  other  nations  in  Asia  and  else- 
where that  they  liave  far  more  to  gain  in 
the  long  run  by  resolving  than  by  perpetuat- 
ing their  disputes  I  earnestly  hope  that 
similar  creative  suites.man.shlp  will  eventu- 
ally lead  to  the  peaceful  resolution  of  other 
conflicts,  such  as  that  i)etween  India  and 
Pakistan 

We  can  also  take  encouragement  from 
some  recent  events  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Malaysia  and  the  Philippines  are  moving 
rapidly  toward  the  restoration  of  normal 
relations.  These  two  countries,  together 
with  Thailand,  have  recently  revitalized  the 
ctUtural  and  educational  Association  of 
Southeast  Asia — whoee  initiiOs  ASA  stand 
for  "hoi>e"  In  the  Thai  and  Malay  languages. 
At  a  working-party  seeelon  In  Bangkok  two 
and  a  haif  weeks  ago,  these  three  govern- 
ments earmarked  for  "priority  implementa- 


tion" numerous  cooperative  projects  in  eco- 
nomic, technical  and  cultural  fields.  In- 
donesia, a  fotu^h  Important  nation  in  that 
area,  has  taken  several  cautious  steps  this 
last  month  toward  more  normal  relations 
with  its  near  neighbors. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  emerging  pat- 
tern of  Asian  cooperation  is  even  more 
pronounced. 

The  establishment  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  in  my  Judgment,  may  well  be  a 
historic  step  comparable  to  the  founding;  of 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation  in  the  Marshall  Plan  era.  The 
Bank  is  the  product  of  Asian  initiative  — 
not  a  response  to  an  American  proposal  It 
w.is  conceived  and  developed  by  A.sian  lead- 
ership through  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  ( ECAPE ) .  In 
fact,  the  United  States  withheld  support 
until  It  became  clear  that  the  Asians  were 
going  to  estiibllsh  the  Bank  by  themselves. 

The  Bank  Is  a  genuine  Asian  Institvition — 
supported  by  a  majority  of  Asian  capital: 
directed  and  staffed  primarily  by  Asians;  and 
structured  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  re- 
gional, rather  than  purely  national,  priorities 
in  the  planning,  scheduling  and  financing  of 
development  activities. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  all  interested 
Asian  governments  have  their  own  mecha- 
nism, with  substantial  pooled  capital  of  $1 
billion,  to  attack  their  common  economic 
problems.  The  Bank's  charter  is  flexible  It 
allows  for  the  creation  of  various  forms  and 
levels  of  consultative  and  planning  bodies, 
including  someday  perhaps  a  high-level  co- 
ordination group  to  evaluate  country  re- 
quests for  external  funds  and  to  determine 
In  which  countries  and  which  sectors  for- 
eign public  investment  can  be  most  efti- 
ciently  used. 

Such  a  regional  approach  could,  for  ex- 
ample, further  the  coherent  development  of 
national  and  regional  transportation  and 
communications  systems,  which  would  be  a 
major  contribution  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  area. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bank  h;ts  also 
stimulated  a  fresh  momentum  toward  other 
forms  of  Asian  con3ultatlon  and  cooper.ttion. 
A  succession  of  Asian  conferences  has  been 
going  on  since  last  December.  First  there 
was  the  education  ministers  meeting  in 
Manila,  then  the  Ministerial  Conference  for 
Economic  Development  of  Southeast  Asia  in 
Tokyo  in  April.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  regional  conference  in 
Bangkok,  which  in  turn  has  prepared  the 
way  for  a  10-nation  ministerial  economic  con- 
ference in  Seoul  next  month. 

The  Tokyo  meeting  was  the  first  signifi- 
cant non-Eurof)ean  economic  conference, 
since  World  War  II,  where  the  United  States 
was  not  a  participant,  and  where  the  main 
objective  of  the  participants  was  not  to  ob- 
tain more  American  aid.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
principal  objectives  of  the  participants  was 
to  obtain  more  Japanese  aid.  The  Tokyo 
meeting  was  also  "Significant  because  all  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries  except  Burma  re- 
sponded to  Japan's  economic  initiative 

The  Japanese  Government  announced  to 
the  Conference  that  It  would  raise  the  level 
of  its  aid  to  the  developing  countries  to  one 
percent  of  its  national  Income — to  some  $870 
million  a  year,  or  a  three-fold  increase— and 
that  a  significant  portion  of  this  aid  would 
be  channeled  to  Southeast  Asia.  A  Japanese 
3-year  credit  of  $20  million  a  year  has  al- 
ready been  proposed  for  Thailand,  and  a  .$6-7 
million  credit  for  Cambodia. 

The  Conference  agreed  that  there  are  con- 
siderable areas  in  economic  development 
where  cooperation  among  Southeast  Asian 
countries  Is  |x>G6lble,  and  these  opportunities 
will  be  examined  In  greater  detail  when  the 
ministers  reconvene  In  Manila  next  year. 
The  importance  of  agriculture  was  empha- 
sized, especially  the  urgent  need  to  Increase 
food   production,   and  steps  were  taken  to- 
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ward  a  conference  on  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Special  attention  was  given  to  the 
promotion  of  fisheries,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  with  the  cooperation  of  Japan  a  marine 
fisheries  and  development  center  should  be 
established  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Attention  was  also  given  to  the  role  of 
private  enterprise  in  promoting  industrial- 
ization, and  the  need  therefore  to  improve 
the  Investment  climate  in  Southeast  Asian 
countries.  In  this  connection,  the  ministers 
also  agreed  to  study  the  establishment  of  a 
Southe.ist  Asian  economic  promotion  and  de- 
velopment center. 

I  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate  the  progress 
that  has  been  attained  in  the  settlement  of 
old  political  disputes  and  the  development 
of  new  forms  of  cooperation  among  Asian 
nations.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
the  attitudes  for  greater  Asian  cohesion  are 
emerging,  and  that  the  framework  for  more 
effective  regional  cooperation  is  gradually 
being  erected.  Asians  are  demonstrating 
their  readiness  to  assume  greater  Joint  re- 
Bponsibillty  for  Asian  development. 

Continuing  progress  in  this  direction  de- 
pends fundamentally  on  strengthened  Asian 
Initiative  and  cooperation.  But  it  will  also 
be  afiected  by  what  the  United  States  does 
or  does  not  do.  in  coming  months  and  years 
to  recognize  and  encourage  these  develon- 
ments. 

The  principal  challenge  and  opportunity 
facing  the  United  States,  In  my  Judgment  Is 
to  adapt  our  policies  and  our  aid  strategy 
more  closely  to  the  emerging  pattern  of  Asian 
cooperation.  This  means  redirecting  and 
managing  our  aid  in  ways  that  will  encour- 
age—not Inhibit— greater  Asian  initiative 
and  self-help:  that  will  accelerate— not  Im- 
;  pede— Asian  moves  toward  regional  coopera- 
I  tlon.  There  are  three  ways  I  would  like  to 
suggest  In  which  the  United  States  can  do 
this.  We  have  already  made  some  impres- 
sive starts  but  we  need  to  do  much  more 
much  faster. 

First,  the  United  States  should  give  top 
priority  to  development  projects  of  the  great- 
est regional  utility.  We  should  use  oi-  aid 
selectively  to  promote  the  planning  and  car- 
rying out  of  major  projects  that  promise  the 
p^atest  benefits  to  the  peoples  and  nations 
Of  the  area- and  these  will  be  mostly  al- 
though not  exclusively,  multi-national  proj- 
ects. This  means  assigning  first  call  In  the 
disposition  of  American  aid,  and  the  most 
favorable  terms,  to  those  projects  that  can 
make  the  most  significant  contribution  to 
overall  regional  development. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  multipur- 
pose projects  of  multinational  value  such  as 
toe  Mekong  Valley  and  Indus  River  develop- 
ments and  a  possible  Ganges-Brahmaputra 
project-where  the  benefits  of  flood  control 
Option  and  electric  power  can  provide  a 
major,  and  perhaps  decisive,  stimulus  to 
economic  development  of  lmport;ant  regions 
I  am  thinking  also  of  education,  where 
scarce  r^earch  and  training  resourcee  could 
in.t^if^  ^  ""^^  *  ^""^  adequately  staffed 
insmuuons  Of  higher  learning,  po6t|raduate 
.  udles,  and  technical  studies  to  serve  spe- 
clamts  from  all  of  Asia.  The  benefits,  in 
terms  of  more  efficient  research  as  well  as 
Tul  ^*,f "'«  sharing  of  knowledge,  can  be 
f^  JL"^-  ^°-  especially  Important  need  Is 
for  agricultural  research,  experimentation 
and  training  in  the  development  and  use 
or  hardy  seeds  and  strains  suitable  for  vari- 
ous Asian   soils   and   clhnates.     The  Inter- 

i^milppinee   is   one   example   of   the   multl- 

t^ghUils  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and 

long-term  and  far-reaching  commitments 
w^h  as  these,  which  place  a  premium  on 
Phonal  utUity,  wiU  encourage  greater  co- 
^mtlon  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
multinational   development   projects.    Thus 
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this  approach  can  also  lessen  the  side  effects 
of  the  American  presence. 

Second,  the  United  States  shoiUd  encourage 
and  support  much  higher  levels  of  mutual 
assistance  among  Asian  countries.  We  should 
encourage  a  greater  flow  of  capital,  through 
grants.  loans  and  credit,  among  Asian  cotm- 
tnes.  We  should  also  foster  greater  sharing 
of  Asian  technical  skills  and  experience  by 
proposing  and  helping  to  finance  the  local 
training  and  broader  regional  exchange  of 
specialists  in  agriculture.  Industry,  health 
education,  commerce  and  civil  administra- 
tion. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  now  65 
percent  Asian-financed.  Japan  plans  to 
triple  ite  annual  foreign  aid  outlay.  Asian 
nations  are  contribuUng  to  regional  develop- 
ment consortia  and  to  their  own  Point  Pour 
programs,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  In  the  de- 
veloping world,  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
do  more. 

There  are  also  many  forms  of  technical 
assistance  that  Asian  countries  can  exchange 
with  each  other  to  better  effect  than  West- 
em  technical  assistance.  Some  of  these  are 
Asian-developed  technologies  In  labor-lnten,- 
slve  agriculture,  in  fisheries,  construction  and 
other  fields.  Others  are  Asian  adaptations 
of  Western  technology,  such  as  the  tractor 
for  wet  rice  farming  that  Is  being  developed 
In  Thailand,  and  will  be  more  suitable  for 
Southeast  Asian  rice  culture  than  any  West- 
ern or  even  Japanese  tractor.  This  technolog- 
leal  sharing  among  Asians  should  be  broad- 
ened, partly  because  Asian  peoples  have  more 
in  common  with  each  other  in  environmental 
conditions  and  cultural  experience  than  they 
do  with  the  West,  and  parUy  because  Asians 
are  best-equipped  to  determine  how  to  take 
advantage  of  available  Western  technologies 
and  how  to  adapt  these  technologies  to  spe- 
cial Asian  conditions. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  adopt  a 
declared  national  policy  of  phasing  economic 
aid  to  Asia  into  multilateral  channels  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible.  We  should  reverse  our  pres- 
ent emphasis  on  bilateral  aid,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  achieving  the  highest  possible  pro- 
portion of  multilateralism  In  our  foreign  aid 
mix.  at  the  same  time  recognizing  there  will 
always  be  sotmd  reasons  for  significant  bi- 
lateral projects. 

The  United  States  has  shown  Increasing 
willingness.  In  recent  years,  to  work  through 
multilateral    Institutions   such    as   the   UN 
Development  Program,  the  Pakistan  and  In- 
dia consortia,  the  Mekong  project,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.     But  we  need  to 
accelerate  this  process  by  making  full  use  of 
the  administrative  machinery  and  the  Spe- 
cial Funds  provision  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  encouraging  Asian  planners  to 
set  priorities,  to  estabUsh  standards  of  per- 
formance, and  to  accept  Joint  responsibility 
for  administering  and  auditing  the  projects 
A   primarily  multilateral   aid   emphasis— 
which  has  been  advocated  by  Eugene  Black 
Senator  Pulbbight.  George  Woods  and  oth- 
ers—is the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  satis- 
factory, way  to  Implement  the  regional -util- 
ity approach  to  Asian  development  and  to 
raise  the  level  of  mutual  assistance  among 
Asian  countries.    These  are  basically  multi- 
national activities,  and  they  require  multi- 
lateral machinery. 

This  three-point  aid  strategy  offers  a  way 
out  of  our  dilemma.  By  piu-siUng  it  we  wiu 
I  am  convinced,  be  taking  an  Important  step 
in  redressing  the  Imbalance  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  American  "overpresence"  in 
Asia  today. 

■This  strategy  can  insure  that  Asian  leaders 
and  experts  will  have  a  greater  voice  and 
larger  stake  In  managing  regional  develop- 
ment for  common  benefit. 

Further,  this  strategy  will  facilitate  Asian 
mobilization  of  Asian  resources,  and  speed 
the  modernization  of  the  region. 

Faster  economic  progress  and  closer  po- 
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lltical  cooperation  could,  in  turn,  praduallv 
alleviate  the  serious  security  problems  m 
Asia.  For  the  development  of  viable  econ- 
omies and  stable  and  responsive  poliucal 
institutions,  within  an  effective  framework 
of  regional  cooperaUon.  is  in  the  long  run 
the  best  insurance  arainst  Communist  sub- 
version and  aggression. 

Whether  this  rate  of  progress   Is  act  nail  v 
achieved  depends  on  the  scale  as  well  as  tbe 
efficiency  of  the  effort.    As  President  Perkins 
of   Cornel!   pointed   out.   in   a  recent  article 
on  'Challenge  .and  Response  in  Foreign  Aid    ' 
•A   cardinal   principle  of  statecraft   holds 
that  a  nation's  response  to  a  problem  should 
be  on  the  sam.e  scale  as  the  problem  itself  " 
Both  Americans  and  Asians  need  to  think 
and   act   on   a  scale   that   is   commensurate 
with    Asia's    problems    and    needs       Unless 
the  Asians  do,  oiu-  aid  efforts  will   be  rela- 
tively ineirectlve.     Unless  we  do,  the  Asians 
will  lack  the  tools  to  maximize  their  efforts 
This  kind  of  all-out  approach  would  have 
unlimited   possibilities   for   Asia.     It   might 
well   require   higher   levels   of   American   aid 
in  the  future.     And  it  certainly  would  re- 
quire greater  Asian  Initiative  and  self-help 
now.  "^ 

If  both  Asians  and  Americans  accept  this 
challenge,  it  is  possible  that  most  of  Asia, 
with  its  great  human  and  material  resources 
could  be  standing  on  its  own  feet  in  another 
generation,  or  by  the  end  of  this  century 
Our  aim  is  not  to  dominate  Asian  develop- 
ment patterns,  or  to  make  Asia  dependent 
upon  us.  Our  aim  is  to  help  nourish  Asian 
growth  and  freedom,  and  to  encourage  our 
Asian  friends  to  take  charge  of  their  own 
destiny,  in  equal  partnership  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 


U.S.  Dilemma  in  Far  Ea»t  Called 
OTcrpresence 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  following 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  an  article 
about  his  speech.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Clayton  Prltchey  and  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Dn,EMMA  m  Fah  East  Called  Over- 

PRESENCE 

(By  Clayton  Prttchey) 
It  has  taken  a  Rockefeller— this  time  John 
D.  Ill— to  find  the  best,  and  perhaps  most 
tactful,  word  to  describe  the  U.S.  dilemma 
In  the  Par  East.  Rockefeller  calls  It  Ameri- 
can "overpresence." 

Since  this  diagnosis  comes  from  a  friendly 
source,  it  may  be  that  the  administration 
will  give  It  the  attention  It  deserves  but 
after  being  charged  by  Sen.  J.  WaxxAMPui.- 
BRicHT  and  others  with  "arrogance"  and 
Asian  globalism,  the  government  Is  touchy 
and  sensitive  about  its  Par  East  posture. 

Rockefeller's  soft  impeachment  was  quietly 
made  in  an  impubUcized  talk  which  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied  botH  In  and  out  of^ 
the  government.  It  was  offered  In  a  con- 
structive spirit,  and  seems  to  be  free  of  parti- 
sanship or  political  motive. 
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Our  dilemma.  Rockefeller  says,  "is  that  the 
overwhelming  American  Involvement  In  Asia 
today,  which  is  so  necessary  to  Asian  security 
and  economic  development,  could  In  the  long 
run  be  self-defeating." 

It  Is  not,  he  adds,  "that  we  have  used  our 
power  arrogantly.  It  is  rather  that  the  rela- 
tive weight  of  our  Involvement — compared 
wUh  what  Asians  have  so  far  been  able  to 
do  by  themselves- — constitutes  an  Amcricari 
overpresence  which  often  depre.sses  Asian 
Initiative,  disrupts  Asian  traditions,  and  ir- 
ritates Asian  sensitivities." 

We  are,  he  points  out.  spending  billions 
and  suffering  casualties  to  contain  Commu- 
nist expansionism  and  promote  Uie  growth 
of  viable  economies,  yet  "unless  this  sense 
of  American  overpresence  is  correct*d  by 
fresh  Asian  and  American  initiative,  it  may 
engender  so  much  misunderstanding  and 
antagonism  that  it  Jeopardizes  the  high  pur- 
poses which  engaged  us  In  Asia's  problems 
in  the  first  place  " 

Rockefeller  thinks  Asians  are  especially 
troubled  by  the  "side  effects"  of  our  impact 
In  the  area.  In  South  Viet  Nam.  he  Siiys, 
"the  presence  of  so  many  Americans — while 
vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  country — 
has  contributed  to  Inflation,  has  had  a  cor- 
rosive social  effect,  and  has  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  resentment." 

The  problem.  In  short.  Is  the  "overpower- 
ing Impact  of  America  on  Asians.  Our  pres- 
ence supports  their  self-preservation,  but  it 
bothers  their  self-respect.  It  Is  an  Imbal- 
anced  relationship  of  receiver  and  donor,  of 
protege  and  protector  " 

It  Is.  Rockefeller  adds,  "a  lopsided  relation 
that  breeds  suspicion  and  resentment  among 
ancient,  proud,  and  sensitive  peoples,  most  of 
whom  have  Just  emerged  from  centuni?s  of 
colonial  rule  and  are  struggling  to  esuiblish 
their  own  identities." 

The  answer.  Rockefeller  thinks,  lies  in  pol- 
icies "which  will  help  strengthen  Asian 
Initiative  and  responsibility,  in  national  de- 
velopment efforts  and  In  regional  coopera- 
tion on  common  problems." 

The  expenditure  of  American  lives  and 
dollars,  he  says,  "cannot  guarantee  peace, 
stability,  and  economic  progress  In  Viet  Nam 
or  anywhere  else  In  Asia.  The  American 
militaiy  snield  can  hold  the  line  while  the 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  Asians  evolve 
their  own  stable  political  Institutions,  and 
assiime  greater  responsiblUty  for  their  own 
security.  Foreign  aid  from  the  U.S.  ...  Is 
fuel,  not  the  vehicle,  for  Improving  Asian 
societies." 

The  fundamental  creative  tasks.  Rocke- 
feller believes,  can  only  be  performed  by 
Asians  themselves,  "mobilizing  their  own 
liuman  and  material  resources  to  develop 
tbelr  economies  and  satisfy  popular  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  life." 

For  openers,  Rockefeller  recommends  a 
three-point  program  along  the  following 
lines: 

(1)  The  U.S.  should  give  top  priority  to 
development  projects  of  the  greatest  regional 
utility.  (2)  The  U.S.  should  support  much 
higher  levels  of  mutual  assistance  among 
Asian  countries,  particularly  a  greater  flow 
of  capital.  (3)  The  U.S.  shoiild  adopt  a  de- 
clared national  policy  of  phasing  economic 
aid  into  multilateral  channels  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  ' 

Unfortunately,  the  Washington  climate  at 
the  moment  Is  not  favorable  for  foreign  aid 
programs,  especially  in  Congress,  but  perhaps 
some  fresh  thinking  llXe  Rockefeller's  might 
Improve  tb«  situation. 


•'Rust  Backet"  Fleet  Criticized 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  'l3,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Six^ker.  un- 
di^r  leave  to  extend  my  rcmaik.s  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  inclU'Jp  the  followinrr: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  23,   19CC] 
"RvsT  BucKiTT"  Fleet  Criticized— 13  Steam- 
ship   Lines    Say    United    St.\tes    Io.soke.s 
Their  W,\r  Roles — Sttdy   Calls   Airlifts 
UNSt'iTED  To  Meet  Defense  Needs 

(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 
Most  of  the  Nation's  once  preeminent  mer- 
chant fleet  consists  of  obsolete  "rust  buck- 
ets." yet  Its  role  In  the  countrj-'s  defense  is 
vital  beyond  question. 

This  is  the  chief  point  of  a  comprehensive 
repnrt  relciscd  yesterday  by  the  Committee 
of  .American  Steamship  Lines,  called  Casl, 
whifh  represents  13  major  privately  owried 
stfimi^hlp  companies. 

The  report  Is  Intended  to  dispel  any  notion 
that  .lirlifts  can  replace  ships  or  that  the 
United  States  can  win  a  war  without  a  fa^t. 
mortem  merchant  fleet  as  the  supply  line. 
It  notes  that  American-flag  ships  are  carry- 
Inf;  93  percent  of  all  the  supplies  moving  to 
U  S   ffirres  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Casl  contends  the  Government  repe.itedly 
pv.ts  a  irtant  lo-ad  on  the  merchart  marine  In 
times  r,f  crisis,  but  otherwise,  and  especially 
.'incc  World  War  11.  allows  It  to  r.i.st  In  peace. 

SOVIET  CAINS   NOTED 

In  peacetime  the  need  for  a  strong  Ameri- 
can merchant  m.arlne  "has  been  relegated  to 
the  hip  pocket  of  Government  thinking," 
Ca.":!  says. 

The  .slf.iation  Is  especially  critical  now.  ac- 
cording to  the  stearrwliip  c<_>mpanips.  because 
the  huKe.  moth-balled  fleet  built  during 
World  War  n  is  obsolete  and  the  Soviet 
Uni'Mi  is  outbuiidint;  the  United  States. 

At  the  pre.-^ent  rate  of  construction,  the 
Soviet  merchant  fleet  may  exceed  the  ton- 
naee  of  the  aging  American  merchant  marine 
by  1970. 

Casl  calls  on  the  Government  to  st^p  up  the 
merchant  marine  construction  program,  to 
bnild  up  an  adequate  reserve  fleet  for  future 
emenjencles  and  to  devi.se  workable  policy  on 
shipping  to  Vietnam 

Government  subsidies  are  needed  both  for 
construction  and  operation  of  many  mer- 
chant ships  to  meet  low  wage,  low  cost  for- 
eign competition. 

But  the  report  describes  the  S300-mllllon 
allocated  in  the  Federal  budtret  for  such  sub- 
sidles  as  "peanuts  compared  to  the  annual 
expenditure  of  $5  billion  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon." 

The  report  also  criticizes  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S  McNamara  and  other  Gov- 
ernment ofBcl.als.  accusing  them  of  down- 
grading a  modem  merchant  fleet  as  a  defense 
measure. 

The  document,  the  seventh  In  a  series  of 
Caal  studies  on  merchant  fleet  problems, 
stresses  the  defense  role  played  by  the  mer- 
chantmen since  the  Spanish  American  War 
of  1898.  It  U  entitled  "The  American  Mer- 
chant Marine:  Hero  In  War — Stepchild  In 
Peace." 


Rear  Adm.  Ralph  K.  Jaxnes,  retired.  Casl's 
executive  directc^r.  made  sure  that  copies  of 
the  "document  of  proof"  were  distributed  to 
the  Defense  Department  and  other  GO'. trn- 
ment  af^ncles. 

According  to  the  report,  short-sigiited 
policy  has  forced  the  Government  to  take 
drastic  cncrgcncy  measures  to  build  up  the 
merchant  m.iriiie  to  meet  each  w.ir  cri:,!.^  in 
this  century  It  notes  40  wars  In  the  world 
since  10-15.  "any  one  of  which  could  have 
erupted  into  a  laj-gor  sc.ile  conilict"  involv- 
ing the  United  St.itcs.    OI  course,  several  did. 

KOREAN    W.«R    CITED 

At  the  time  of  the  Korean  war  In  I9,S0, 
the  United  States  could  still  draw  on  Its 
vast  mothballed  fleet  from  War  II. 

But  C:isl  saj-s  there  was  a  bit;  difference 
In  the  statu.s  of  the  merchant  fleet  wlien 
President  John.<;on  initiated  the  big  build-up 
of  American  forces  In  Vietnam  la.=.t  year  and 
c;iJled    on   the    merchant   marine    to   supply 

•  •  •  «  • 

— about  1,500 — in  the  American  reserve  fleet. 
They  were  not  only  old.  but  some  wore  also 
extrrmcly  sl&w  by  modern  st.uidajcls.  Tliese 
were  the  lO-to-12  knot  Libert v  ships. 

In  addition,  says  the  report,  "mothballing 
had  been  done  an  a  mlininial  scale."  The 
ships.  It  says,  "had  been  put  away  with  in- 
sufficient protective  coating,  and  not  effort 
had  been  made  to  really  preserve  them  while 
In  storace." 

C.a.sl  found  the  Di'fensc  Dep.irtment  reluc- 
tant at  first  to  spend  more  tlian  alxjut 
$325,000  to  reactivate  each  vessel,  although 
shipyards  said  that  $75,000  to  $100,000  more 
was  needed.  Costs  have  since  risen  to  about 
$421,000  per  vessel. 

But  there  Is  a  shortage  of  skilled  help  In 
the  shipyards,  and  skilled  seamen  .are  also 
in  short  supply  "because  the  Industry  has 
been  permitted  to  slip  to  such  a  low  ebb",'  the 
report  adds. 

Early  this  year  the  Government  stat«d 
that  only  258  of  the  vessels  In  the  reserve 
or  "mothball"  fleet  had  a  speed  of  14  knote 
or  better. 

During  the  Vietnam  buildup  last  year,  the 
steam-ship  lines  committee  found,  the  United 
States  was  "in  a  phony  position"  In  being 
listed  as  first  in  merchant  ship  capacity  in 
the  world.  That  w;xs  because  "bloc  obso- 
lescence" had  overtaken  most  of  the  fleet. 

"Three-fifths  of  the  nation's  capacity  was 
Inactive  and  in  mothballs,  while  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  active  fleet  was  at  least 
20  years  old." 

The  true  picture  was  that  the  United 
States  had  declined  to  twelfth  In  the  world 
In  merchant  ship  construction,  according 
to  the  rejxjrt.  It  had  dropped  to  sixth  in 
the  size  of  Its  active  merchant  fleet,  "the 
bulk  of  which  was  obsolete." 

FOREIGN    SHIPS    USED 

For  the  flrst  time  foreign  ships  were  used 
to  supplement  American  vessels  on  main 
trade  routes,  maintained  on  a  subsidized 
basis  by  the  Government.  The  Government 
also  inbld  on  transporting  military  supplies 
to  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  ship  companies  see  a  crisis  In  the 
fleet's  ability  to  measure  up  to  responsibil- 
ities. The  American  economy  Is  taking  50 
percent  of  the  world's  raw  materials.  Fur- 
thermore, It  depends  Increasingly  on  Imports, 
and  requires  "reliable  transportation  by  seA 
of  these  vital  raw  products." 

At  the  same  time  It  has  taken  over  from 
Britain  and  Prance  the  task  of  keeping  world 
trade    lanes    open    and    supplying    military 
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fjrc-s  on  f:,r  front.^.  TlUs,  the  steamship 
companies  say.  Is  all  being  done  with  "a 
pipeline  of  rust  buckets  struggling  in  an 
effort  to  continue  operating." 

Casl  feels  that  the  Government  has  been 
unre.alistic  in  chartering  some  of  the  newest 
and  fastest  merchant  ships  on  the  Vietnam 
supply  run.  diverting  them  from  commercial 
trade  routes  built  up  at  much  cost  bv  the 
steamship  companies. 

The  reasoning  is  this:  Vietnamese  port  fa- 
cilities are  so  limited  that  the  f.wt  ships  wait 
"weeks  on  end"  to  berth.  The  industry  felt 
that  ;;lower  ships  would  be  ju.st  as  useful. 

From    July    to    December    last    vear,    the 
steamship  lines  say,  they  lost  425,000  tons  of 
commercial  cargo  and  $16,500,000  in  revenue 
because  their  fast  ships  were  diverted  from 
trade  routes  and   chartered   by  the  Govern- 
'        ment   for   Vietnam   service.     The   cargo   w.is 
j        picked   up   by  foreign-flag  o:)erators   with  a 
,        resulting  adverse  effect  on  United  St.ites  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Casl  says. 

The  report  Is  at  pains  to  show  that  airlifts 
cannot  substitute  for  shipping.  War  sup- 
plies transported  overseas  by  shijjs  v;iried  only 
from  100  per  cent  in  the  Spanish-American 
war  to  99  per  cent  in  the  Korean  War  and  98 
per  cent  today,  the  indu.stry  points  out. 

The  projected  C-5A  glarit  Jet  cargo  plane 
will  handle  "only  50  to  55  tons  of  cargo." 
According  to  the  ship  owners  "that's  but  a 
drop  In  the  bucket  on  the  defense  dollar-re- 
turn realized  from  the  transportation  of 
cargo  in  a  modern,  large,  f.ist  cargo  ship." 
This  is  described  .as  a  vessel  of  25  to  30  knots. 

AIRLIIT    CRITICIZED 

Commenting  on  "Operation  Big  Lift."  the 
air  transport  of  15.000  .-soldiers  from  Texas  to 
Germany  In  240  planes  In  three  days  in  1964, 
the  report  emphasized  that  they  carried  only 
light  equipment  with  them."  The  heavy 
battle  equipment  used  in  their  exercise 
abroad  had  been  delivered  by  ship,  C;^sl  asks 
what  would  happen  in  a  real  combat  situa- 
tion If  the  heavy  equip.ment  could  not  be 
pre-p>ositioned. 

The  report  notes  there  i.?  a  fleet  of  418 
vessels  of  all  types  including  the  relics  out 
of  mothballs  now  on  the  Vietnam  supi)!y  run. 
It  also  Indicates  considerable  pride  In  the 
103  modern,  fast  cargo  ships  that  have  been 
added  to  the  merchant  fleet  at  a  cost  of  $1 
billion  In  recent  years  under  the  Govern- 
ment subsidy  program.  Thirty-nine  more 
will  soon  Join  them.  'What  the  Industry 
wants  is  many  more. 

The  member  companies  of  Casl  are  Amer- 
ican Mall  Line,  American  President  Lines. 
Delta  Steamship  Lines,  Farrell  Lines,  Grace 
Line,  Gulf  &  South  American  Steamship 
Company,  Lykes  Brothers  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Moore -McCormack  Lines.  Pacific  Far 
East  Line,  Prudential  Lines,  States  Steam- 
ship Company,  The  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  United  States  Lines, 

Today  there  about  900  privately  owaied,  ac- 
tive American  merchant  ships  in  oceanborne 
commerce.  Of  the  600  in  foreign  trade,  about 
60  tankers  have  speeds  of  around  15  knots, 
and  about  116  dry  cargo  ships  in  operation 
or  building  have  .speeds  over  20  knots. 

In  World  War  I.  President  Wilson  launched 
a  massive  building  program  because  the 
united  States  depended  on  foreign  ships  for 
Its  trade.  These  were  either  withdrawn  or 
made  available  only  for  exorbitant  prices 
Although  the  United  States  built  up  a  fleet 
of  14.7-mlIllon  deadweight  tons,  the  flrst 
war  had  ended  before  the  bulk  of  the  fleet 
was  ready. 

"We  did  not  have  the  ships  when  we  needed 
tnem  most,"  the  government  conceded  To 
a  lesser  extent  the  same  was  true  in  World 
War  II.  Then  5,600  ships  of  54-niUllon  dead- 
weight tons  were  contracted  for.  The  fleet 
peak  was  in  1945:  4,125  ships  of  44,400,000 
deadweight  tons. 
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Dr.  John  F.  Fox,  Jr.,  Deicribe*  Excellence 
of  Hawaii  Prep  School  Now  b  125th 
Year 


OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  13.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
outrageous  act  Is  piled  upon  another  In 
the  course  of  the  civil  rights  struggle,  one 
sometimes  begirus  to  believe  that  barba- 
rism Is  a  condoned  way  of  life  in  some 
areas  of  the  Republic.  As  soon  as  a 
given  foul  deed  fades  from  the  headlines, 
another  outrage  replaces  it.  I  shall  not 
condemn  an  entire  area.  State,  or  group 
of  citizens.  But  I  do  express  my  per- 
sonal indignation  at  this  latest  abomina- 
tion, pledge  myself  to  the  eradication  of 
fear  and  the  enforcement  of  justice,  call 
for  guarantees  of  the  rights  of  all  our 
citizens,  and  register  my  fervent  hope 
that  wt  shall  soon  see  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  these  laws  on  the  part  of  all 
citizens. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Den- 
ver Post  of  June  8  I  believe  expres.ses  the 
opinions  -of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  citizenry  of  my  district : 

What  James  Meredith  Proved 
'What  gain  is  there,  for  either  exmscicnce 
or  country,  if  ice  proudly  affirm  human 
rights  and  then  permit  those  rights  to  be 
sucpt  aside  by  lawless  fan^itics?"-  President 
Johnson,  Introducing  Civil  Rights  BiU  of 
1966. 

The  idea,  said  James  Meredith  before  he 
started  his  trek  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  was  to  help  Negroes— Includ- 
ing  himself— conquer  the  fear  they  feel  while 
living  or  traveling  in  Mississippi. 

His  hope  was  that  Mississippi  Negroes.  If 
they  saw  him  emerge  unscathed  from  his 
trek,  would  be  emboldened  to  assert  their 
rights  to  register  and  vote. 

Sadly,  what  he  has  proved  Is  that  any 
Negro  who  openly  displays  a  proud  con- 
sciousness of  his  rights  as  a  free  American 
is  still  In  mortal  danger  In  Mississippi;  that 
witless  fanatics  still  roam  this  peculiar  state 
where  land  and  honor  are  stained  with  the 
blood  of  so  many  martyrs  to  human  freedom 
And  above  all.  what  Meredith  and  his  at- 
tacker have  proved,  In  so  painful  and  re- 
volting a  way.  Is  the  reality  of  tlie  need  for 
the  pending  federal  CivU  Rights  Bill  of  1966 
For  this  blU,  among  other  things,  would 
make  such  violence— or  the  threat  of  It— 
a  federal  crime. 

This,  of  course,  will  not  by  Itself  make 
Mississippi  a  place  where  any  American  can 
live  or  travel  in  safety— that  simple  but 
happy  situation  must  wait  untU  the  vast 
majority  of  Misslsslppians  demand  it  But 
a  federal  law  wiU  help. 

It  Is  proof  of  the  witlessness  of  Meredith's 
attacker  that  nothing  he  could  have  done 
should  so  solidly  guarantee  passage  of  the 
1966  ClvU  Rights  Bill— aUned  squajely  at 
people  like  him — as  what  he  did: 

It  U  good  that  other  Negro  ieadenj  are 
finishing  Meredith's  march,  but  we  fear  that 
peyonologically  It  wlU  be  mosOy  an  idle  ge^ 
turo.  The  harm  has  been  done,  the  fear  re- 
newed In  Negro  Mlsslasipplans'  hearta. 

Only  overwhelming  action  by  an  outraged 
CangreoB  In  passing  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  or 
1968  can  do  much  to  offeet  that  new  fear 
We  belle>v«  tb«  Oongresa  should  act  swiftly 
and  deodslv«ly  to  paaa  ttils  bllL  Today  la 
already  Uto.  ' 
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I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  June  8.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  we 
know  tliat  success  is  often  achieved  in 
the  pursuit  for  excellence  in  the  field  of 
education.  A  school  in  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, which  has  experienced  outstanding 
success  in  education  because  of  its  pur- 
suit of  excellence  Is  Punahou  Academy 
Punahou,  together  wtih  Andover  led 
all  other  independent  schools  of  the  Na- 
tion m  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
competition.  Out  of  18  percent  of  this 
year's  Punahou  seniors,  34  qualified  as 
-Hcmifinalists  in  the  scholastic  competi- 
tion and  36  received  national  merit  let- 
ters of  commendation.  Furthermore 
100  percent  of  each  graduating  class  gain 
entrance  into  college  and  the  average 
learning  level— IQ— of  the  3,400  students 
at  Punahou  is  125. 

This  unique  institution,  wWch  is  throe 
tinges    larger   than    any   other   coUege- 
preparatory  private  school  in  our  coun- 
tiy,  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
second  oldest  prep  school   west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.    Founded  in  1842  for 
missionary  children,  Punaliou  Is  celebrat- 
ing its  125th  anniversary.    Although  the 
academy  continues  its  devotion  to  the 
principles  and  traditions  for  which  it  was 
established,    it    bears   no   physical    rei- 
semblance  to  the  mud-hut  schoolhouse 
which  marked  its  begirmlng.    The  mod- 
ern facilities  on  the  campus  have  been 
described  by  nationally  prominent  school 
olBclals  as  "second  to  none"  In  exccHence 
One  of  the  dedicated  individuals  who 
have     guided     Punahou's     phenomenal 
growth  is  its  president  for  the  past  two 
decades.  Dr.  John  P.  Pox.    Dr.  Pox's  de- 
votion to  exceUence  has  characterized 
every  aspect  of  the  school's  development. 
A  statement  by  Dr.  Fox  in  the  May  8 
1966,  issue  of  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin 
&  Advertiser  describes  the  development 
of  this  leading  coUege  preparatory  school 
I  am  pleased  to  now  submit  that  news- 
paper article  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 

GRE.SSIONAL  RECORD  : 

EXCELLENCK    Is    KeT    TO    PONAHOC    TRADITION  ' 

I  By  John  F.  Pox,  Punahou  President) 
For  the  past  23  years  as  Punahou's  14th 
president  I  have  had  the  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility of  managing  this  mlsslonarv- 
founded,  tradition-steeped  school.  Before 
coming  to  Punahou.  I  had  been  a  school 
superintendent  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
and  Missouri. 

Not  generally  known  outside  our  faculty  is 
the  fact  that  Pxmahou  is  by  three  times 
America's  largest  private  coUege  preparatory 
school  and  the  second  oldest  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Since  1841,  Punahou  has  en- 
deavored to  prepare  young  people  for  Chris- 
tian Uvlng,  for  college,  and  for  service  to  the 
community  .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  the  flrst  year,  34  children 
were  in  attendance.    Now  there  are  3,400. 
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In  recognition  of  Hawaii's  rapid  changes 
during  the  past  20  years,  Punahou's  enroll- 
ment base  ws«  widened  long  ago  to  serve 
more  children  from — and  Identify  more 
closely  with — all  of  the  community's  racial, 
rellgloiu,  social,  and  economic  groups  .  .  . 

While  today's  student  body  is  truly  coe- 
mop>olitan,  the  spirit  of  Punahou's  mission- 
ary heritage  has  never  changed  and  probably 
never  will.  The  warmth,  frlendlines.s,  cour- 
tesy, and  the  pride  students  have  always 
taken  in  their  school  remain  unchm^pd. 

The  loyalty  to  school  which  permeates  stu- 
dents from  the  first  day  they  enter  Punahou 
caused  'University  of  Hawaii  President 
Thomas  A.  Hamilton,  whose  daughter  Is  a 
Puhahou  sixth  grader,  to  remark  In  a  recent 
talk  to  our  PTA:  "Punahou  Isn't  Just  a 
school;  It's  a  way  of  life." 

Excellence  In  everything — In  academic 
achievement.  In  the  arts,  and  In  athletics — 
haa  always  been  the  key  at  Punahcu.  It  la 
the  more  so  now,  as  we  prepare  students  for 
the  Space  Age. 

"Congratulations  on  the  wonderful  show- 
ing of  your  students  In  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Competition."  wrote  William 
Cox,  Phllllpe  Bteter  Academy  secretary,  a 
few  months  ago.  "Tou  and  Andover  head 
every  other  Independent  school  In  the 
nation." 

Punahon  ha's  34  scmlflnalists  In  thi.s  year's 
senior  class.  This  is  a  nationwide  conte'st  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  America's  brlahtest 
and  best  prepared  high  school  seniors,  and 
encouraging  them  to  go  to  college.  An  addi- 
tional 36  Punahou  seniors  received  National 
Merit  Letters  of  Commendation  for  their 
scholastic  excellence.  In  all.  18  per  cent  of 
the  class  were  honored  by  National  Morit  au- 
thorities. 

THE    PLACI    OF    IirV.\LRT  I 

There  Is  bound  to  be  rivalry  between 
schools.  We  feel  this  Is  good  and  in  the  dem- 
ocratic tradition,  for  healthy  competition 
can  be  utilized  to  produce  more  effort  and 
better  education.  Punahou  is  comple- 
mentary, however,  rather  than  competitive— 
except  in  Interscholastlc  athletics— with 
Hawaii's  public  schools.  We  simply  serve  a 
different  purpose  .  .  . 

Seldom,  during  my  term  of  office,  has  there 
been  any  administrative  friction  among  the 
trustees,  parents,  alumni,  and  the  profes- 
sional staff.  Our  strong  and  effective 
trustees,  fully  recognizing  their  res7>onslblll- 
tles,  have  confined  themselves  to  policy 
formtilatlon  and  have  left  with  the  pro- 
feestonaJ  staff  the  execution  of  their  policies. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  they  serve 
Without  pay.  Their  only  remuneration  Is 
the  satisfaction  they  get  from  serving  Puna- 
hou. All  are  motivated  by  the  question: 
"What  can  we  do  to  make  Punahou  an  even 
better  school?" 

Although  Punahou  is  a  school  where  the 
boelc  social  values  and  historical  traditions 
are  Important.  Its  link  with  the  past  never 
bas  restrained  the  forward  momentum  of 
the  school.  Since  control  lies  within  the 
private  Jurisdiction  of  the  trusters  and  ad- 
ministration, we  can  shift  gears  quickly  when 
It  Ls  apparent  that  changes  are  needed. 

My  specific  Job  has  been  that  of  welding 
together  the  various  elements  of  the  school 
Into  a  team  with  a  common  puiT>ope.  a  com- 
mon sense  of  direction,  and  providing  the 
forward  thrust  needed  to  move  the  enter- 
prise ahead.  It  Includes  coping  with  the 
pressure  of  a  growing  demand  for  admission 
to  Punahou,  getting-  our  graduates  into  col- 
lege, recruiting  good  teachers,  and  finding  the 
money  to  meet  higher  faculty  salaries  and 
Inflated  costs  for  buildings  and  equipment. 

JTEW    EDUC.tnON.^L    CHALLENGES 

As  recently  as  a  decade  ago,  Pun.ihou — 
like  most  other  prep  schools — aimed  almost 
entirely  at  preparing  youngsters  for  college. 
This  la  still  an  Important  objective,  but  there 
U  now  far  more  to  do. 


Today's  tensions  have  Induced  an  unprec- 
edented type  of  Intellectual  competition 
among  students  .   .   . 

In  1957.  when  Russia's  Sputnik  threatened 
our  nation.al  secu.-lty,  new  challenges  were 
thrown  at  the  schools  and  education  changed 
almost  over-night.  U.S.  schools  were  asked 
to  do  a  better  J''>b  .  .  . 

Every  area  of  Punahou  study  ha.s  been  up- 
dated si.Tce  then,  and  further  revisions  now 
are  made  e.ach  year. 

The  increased  dimensions  of  education  and 
demands  placed  on  today's  sciiools  by  the 
kntywiertgc  explosion  and  a  rapidly  aceclerat- 
ing  .'Jcientlflc  and  technological  world  are 
requiring  more  and  more  educational  inno- 
vations. Punahou  h.a.s  resfwnded  by  intro- 
duclns  new  methods,  new  content,  and  new 
g.idt;etry  t(3  speed  up  the  learning  process. 

This  includes  etlucatlonal  TV,  films.  Ujpe 
recorders,  overhead  projectors,  listcnir.g  cen- 
ters, record  collections,  large  group  lectures, 
team  teaching  concept,?,  carpeted  clai^-sroom 
floors,  the  "new  math,"  "new"  physics,  "new" 
cheml.'=try.  laboratory  devices  to  improve 
oral  communication  in  foreign  langu.iges, 
and  English  linguistics. 

M;re  and  earlier  streo,s  is  now  being  pl.iced 
on  subject  mntter  mastery  in  the  early  years 
of  the  elementary  school.  Reading  and 
numbers  are  taught  to  bright  klnder- 
gartners.  First  year  college  work  is  taken 
by   or.c-third   of  all   Punahou  seniors. 

THE  NEED  TO  BE  SEX-ECTIVZ 

The  privilege  to  select  the  "best"  students 
from  among  those  who  apply  makes  a  great 
difference  In  the  quality  of  a  private  school. 
In  the  past  two  decades  Punahou's  reputation 
and  Haw.iii's  burgeoning  population  have 
c  '.u-sod  the  uiunber  of  appllcant.3  to  grow  ten- 
fold .  .  . 

■VVith  from  three  to  Ave  applications  for 
cverj-  vac..j:icy,  Pun.aliou  ha.s  no  choice  but  to 
become   a   school   for   bright    children    .   .   . 

The  average  learning  level  for  Puniihou 
students  h.as  Increased  from  108  IQ  in  1944 
when  the  student  enrollment  w:us  only  1,100 
to  125  IQ  r.  r  tf>day's  student  Ixxiy  of  3,400. 

Except  i<x  entrance  priorities  gr.antod  to 
descendants  of  missionary  founders,  alumni, 
and  children  of  Hawaiian  ancestry,  all  appli- 
cants arc  considered  entirely  on  merit. 
Younesters  with  the  best  all-round  quaUf;c.a- 
tlons  get  in. 

Tripling  of  the  size  of  our  enrollment  In 
the  l.ist  2ti  years  h.^s  enabled  us  to  meet  our 
obligations  to  the  i»unahou  family  and  still 
not  turn  down  a  slnirle  superior  applicant 
without  priority  In  Grades  7  through  12.  Be- 
cause of  limited  sp^vce  in  the  lower  grades — 
and  alun-.nl  children  come  first — many  well- 
qua'.med  children  cannot  be  accomm<xlated. 

I3e<.'ause  tiie  enrollment  should  increase 
only  sUijhtly  in  the  foreseeable  future,  selec- 
tion on  a  competitive  basis  should  continue 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  alre.ady  first- 
rate  student  body. 

'Willie  the  enrollment  has  expanded,  ways 
h.xve  t>een  introduced  to  keep  the  Intimate 
feeU:.?  of  a  small  schcKil,  such  as:  hoine- 
rtomj?.  a  class-size  standard  of  25,  a  dean  for 
each  of  the  four  upper  classes;  and  dividing 
the  school  into  five  divisions,  each  with  Its 
own  supervisor.  Punahou  today  might  well 
be  termed  a  "big.  little  school"  .  .  . 

FOR  MOST.  COLLEGE  IS  GOAL 

Pressure  is  great  In  Grades  11  and  12  when 
students  and  parents  worry  about  college  ad- 
mission. For  more  th.an  a  century,  about  98 
per  cent  of  each  Pun.ahou  graduating  class 
has  entered  college.  Normally,  100  percent  of 
each  cia-ss  pains  entrance,  but.  for  one  reason 
or  another,  such  as  mllltaj-y  service  or  work, 
a  few  delay  their  college  entrance  to  a  later 
year.  Our  coun.seling  g'.Tal  Is  t/:)  advise  stu- 
dents to  apply  for  colleges  and  prepare  trit 
vocational  c;ij-eers  that  fit  their  learning  abil- 
ities and   their  coeds. 

About  15  per  cent  of  our  graduates  enter 
the  University  of  Hawaii  each  year. 


Mainland  "name"  colleges  al-so  have  a  con- 
siderable appeal  for  our  graduates  who  pos- 
sess high  academic  abilities.  Last  year,  for 
example,  20  were  admitted  to  Stanford.  18  to 
the  University  of  California:  15  to  Nortliwest- 
em,  11  to  Oornell.  seven  to  Yale,  five  each  to 
Oberlln,  Occidental  and  the  University  of 
Michigan,  foiu'  to  Pembroke,  three  each  to 
B.arnard.  Bryn  Mawr.  Johns  Hopkins.  MIT, 
Rensselaer,  Tulane,  Vasi^ar  and  Wc.=Ieyan,  and 
two  each  to  Princeton.  Benning-ton,  Goucher, 
Pomona.  Radcliffe  and  Williams. 

Of  Punahou's  present  staff  of  225  mem- 
bers, only  five  persons  have  been  here  longer 
than  I.  It  has  been  my  privilege,  therefore, 
to  select  almost  the  entire  staff  personally, 
with  Interference  from  no  one. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  enterprising 
cl.assroom  teachers  are  the  persons  most  re- 
sponsible for  any  school's  success.  This  Is 
particularly  true  at  Piuiahou.  We  search 
throu;hout  the  U.S.  for  the  best  available 
teachers.  The  favorable  Hawaiian  climate 
and  our  generous  faculty  salary  schedule 
and  fringe  benefits  cn;ib!e  us  to  attract  and 
retain  imaginative  .and  dedicated  teachers. 

Since  1944,  Punahou  salaries  have  risen 
from  $1,800  for  beginners  to  $5,740  today 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  S6.100  for  the 
m.aftcr's  degree.  The  $2,400  maximum  In 
1944  for  Punahou  teachers  of  long  experi- 
ence h.as  jumped  to  $10,260  for  the  master's 
degree  and  $11,180  for  six  years  of  training. 
M.any  fringe  benefits  are  also  added  to  bet- 
tor the  teacher's  total  eco;; omlc  situation. 
Punahou  salaries  undoubtedly  will  continue 
to  ri."*  as  scliedules  for  U.S,  teachers  are  im- 
proved. We  Intend  to  meet  the  sal.iry  com- 
petition for  good  tcacliers. 

Punahou  teachers  are  given  con.<;idorable 
personal  freedom  outside  the  school  as  well 
as  academic  freedom  inside  the  chissroom. 
In-senice  courses  held  on-cam.ous  encourage 
continued  faculty  growth.  Our  m.odern  fa- 
cilities and  pleasant  conditions  of  work  en- 
courage creative  teaching. 

MAJOa   CAMFUS   I.MrROVKMFXTS 

In  his  1954  annual  report,  the  Punahou 
Academy  principal  wrote:  "It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  classroom  facilities  in  the  Academy 
are  currently  the  poorest  of  any  of  the  13 
high  schools  now  operating  in  Honolulu." 
Overall,  we  have  r;Used  and  spent  $6  million 
on  campus  modcrnii^ation  and  building  im- 
provements for  all  levels,  kindergarten 
through  Grade  12. 

Two  outside  appraisals  indicte  tlie  p.Tort 
has  been  worthwhile.  An  aecreditatlon  com- 
mittee of  the  Western  A.^.-ociatlon  of  Schixjls 
and  Colleges  reported  In  1965:  "Tlie  build- 
ings on  the  spacious  and  attractive  Pimaliou 
c:uiipu5  are  an  ever-present  reminder  of  the 
heritage  and  genercslty  of  graduates  and 
school  patrons.  The  outst,andi:ig  new  Iibr.iry 
building,  which  is  v.'cU  plannrd  and  h:i."-,  great 
polcTitial  as  a  center  for  currirulimi  mate- 
ri.ils.  exliibits.  and  student  learniniT.  is  sec- 
ond to  none  the  committee  h.as  seen." 

Dr.  Mitcliell  Gratwick,  Ho.icimai-ter.  Horace 
M.mn  School  In  New  York  City,  after  visit- 
ing Punahcu  this  year  wrote:  "I  w..s  most 
Impressed  with  r>un:ihou.  I  have  ne\er  seen 
anything  anywhere,  not  even  at  Exeter,  that 
could  m.at<"h  your  facilities.  Heartiest  con- 
gr.itulations  .  .  ." 

Although  we  want  our  teachers  to  be  'J.eil- 
p:i!d  and  tuition  Income  must  bear  most  of 
this  cost — wo  try  to  maintain  reiu^ouable 
rates  so  that  no  bright  but  fmanically  poor 
child  might  be  deprived  of  a  Punaliou  edu- 
cation .  .  .  More  th:in  350  needy  students 
receive  scholarship  financial  help.  Much  of 
this  money  is  r.dscd  at  the  annual  Carnival. 
which  Is  loyally  supported  by  students, 
alumni,  and  the  community  at  large  .  .  . 

r>\-ery  student— even  though  he  pays  full 
tuition— receives  a  scholarship,  for  his  educa- 
tion costs  Punahcu  about  20  per  cent  more 
than  he  jxiys.  Endowment  Incjme  pro\.de8 
'the  difference. 
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EXCELLE.NCE    WnjL    CONTINtXE 

In  June.  1968,  I  shaU  retire  and  Punaiiou 
will  h.ive  a  new  president.  The  trueteeis, 
whose  Job  It  is  to  preserve  school  conUnulty 
wUI  soon  start  the  process  of  searching 
throughout  Amerlc-a  for  the  best  man  they 
can  iind  to  he.id  the  school. 

Since  my  length  of  tenure  Is  limited  there- 
fore, I  shall  write  very  htt'e  about  the 'future 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  Punahou  win  con- 
tinue to  be  o:ic  of  the  nation's  verv  best  col- 
lege prep. L,-a  lory  schools. 

Chansm,-  conditions  and  new  leadership 
will  undoubtedly  dictate  different  directions 
tnan  I  mi-ht  propose  at  thl.?  time.  Every 
ad.nii-ilEtrator  is  different,  and  what  works 
for  oi.e  will  not  necwsarilv  work  for  another 
A  new  president  should  be  entirely  free  to 
dcvfk.p  his  ow.T  goals  .and  procedures  with- 
out iundranco  from  hi,s  predecessor. 

Punahou  has  developed  rapidly  in  the  p.ast 
two  decides  because  many  people  who  be- 
lieved la  it  contributed  thoir  dcicrmmation, 
vision,  and  resources  toward  making  it  first- 
cla.'---:. 

To  provide  tlie  be^t  personalised  educa- 
tion possible  for  each  student,  the  School's 
125-year  heritage  was  ^cl.ited  to  present 
needs,  go.als  were  clarified  and  restated,  de- 
ficiencies were  overcome,  the  curriculum  was 
broadened  and  deepened,  facilities  were  up- 
dated, three  new  libr.iries  were  added,  faculty 
salaries  and  enrollment  tripled.  Living  En- 
dowment and  scholarships  sextupled.  and 
the  entire  campus  was  improved, 
Tiic  Job,  hoAX'Vcr,  will  never  be  finishrcl. 
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SL  Lawrence  Seaway  Dcrdopment 
Corporation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


The  Continuing  Quest  for  Peace 
in  Vietnam 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  ■WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  search 
for  peace  In  Vietnam  must  be  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  and  must  be  beyond  poUtlcs 
I  rise  today  to  applaud  my  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr 
Javtts,  for  his  approach  to  a  solution  of 
this  problem  which  so  concerns  us  all 

I  heartily  endorse  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal, which  he  made  yesterday  on  Long 
Island  at  Hofstra  University's  gradua- 
tion exercises,  that  the  United  States 
agree  to  cease  bombing  North  Vietnam 
If  we  can  secure  a  pledge  from  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  to  come  to  the  conference  table 
and  negotiate  a  peace. 

Senator  Javits  is  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Times: 

The  cessation  of  bombing  m  the  north 
should  provide  Hanoi  with  some  face-savine 
reason  for  agreeing  to  talk.  It  could  also 
create  a  c.aJmer  atmosphere  for  the  talks. 

I  concur  in  this. 

I  join  the  dLstinguished  Senator  in  his 
call  for  a  cca^e-fire  in  Vietnam  to  pre- 
pare for  free  elections.  Hopes  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  rest  with  elections  that  truly 
express  the  desires  of  the  people  In  their 
cnoice  of  government. 

A  cessation  of  the  fighting  would  be 
or  immense  help  In  providing  the  proper 
climate  for  free  elections— and  I  respect- 
lully  join  my  Republican  coUeague  In  hla 
most  recent  contribution  to  our  continu- 
ing quest  for  peace. 


HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13,  1966 
Mr.  OLSON  cf  Minnc^ta.  Mr 
Spc.Tker,  I  wouki  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  tJie  Hou<;e  of 
RcpiT?cntativfs  the  statement  made  bv 
Gov,  Karl  F.  Rolvaa;;,  of  Minno.<;ota  be- 
fore the  St,  Lav.rence  Seaway  Dovelo-i- 
mont  Coi'poi-alion  aniain.st  proposed  toll 
increa-ses  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  I 
beheve  hi.s  statrmcnt  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Conpress: 
I:.-  TJir  M'.TTEa  of  the  Propo.sed  Ixcpf.a<;e  op 
Tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Se.\wat  and 

THE      Pnoro.>FD       IMPOSITIO.V      OP      LoCKAGE 

Charges  on  the  Welland  Canal 
(.Statement    of   Karl    F.    Rolva.ag.    Governor. 
Stale  of  Minnc.-ota) 

I  am  appearing  here  as  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota to  support  the  pasltion  of  Uie  state,  and 
of  Its  industries,  public  agencies  and  the  Port 
of  Duluth,  ag.iinst  proposed  toll  Increases  on 
.  the  St.  Lawrence  Scaw:..y  and  against  Imposi- 
tion of  lockage  charges  on  the  Welland 
Canal. 

The  people  of  Minnesota  have  made  a 
strong  financial  commitment  to  expanded 
foreign  trade  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Tlie  State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  St  Louis 
and  the  City  of  Duluth  have  all  made  sub- 
stantial Inve.stmonts  to  establish  a  public 
marine  terminal  at  Duluth.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  In  the  country  and  truly  makes  Duluth 
competitive  with  all  other  ports. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  has  generously 
appropriated  funds  over  the  years  to  assist  in 
pro.Taotlon  and  development  of  Minnesota's 
seaport  at  Duluth.  Thla  Investment  Is 
so\ind— it  has  produced  dividends  to  the 
economy  of  Minnesota  and  to  the  nation. 

I  am  here  today  because  the  action  con- 
templated at  this  hearing  tends  to  blight 
and  destroy  the  good  th.at  has  been  created 
by  the  Seaway  and  Its  development  In- 
creased toll  and  lockage  charges  will  im- 
pede the  free  flow  and  natural  Increase  of 
midwest  commerce.  Such  Increases  will  deny 
Minnesota  and  other  mldwestem  states  their 
rightful  share  of  world  trade.  This  action 
aisoriminates  In  favor  of  areas  whose  trans- 
portation facilities  have  been  estabhshed 
created  and  maintained  by  general  contribu- 
tion from  the  resources  of  ttls  entire  coun- 
try. Including  the  midwest. 

During  recent  years,  the  DuJuth-St  Loula 
County  area  has  been  classified  by  the  fed- 
eral government  as  distressed.  Neverthless 
from  1959  through  1965.  more  than  19  mil- 
lion tonsmoved  In  foreign  trade  through  the 
port  of  Duluth -Superior.  This  foreign  trade 
contributed  in  e.xccss  of  $85  million  doll.ars  to 
the  economy  of  the  area.  The  Increase  and 
expansion  In  operation  of  the  Port  of  Duluth 
has  been  one  of  the  bright,  BtablUzlng  as- 
pects of  northeastern  Minnesota's  economy 
Its  elTect  has  permeated  our  entire  state  and 
the  midwest.  It  Is  estimated  that  over  »200 
million  dollars  In  transportation  costs  were 
saved  by  our  Industries  which  were  Involved 
In  the  movement  of  this  traffic. 

The  toll  increases  which  ore  the  subject 
of  this  hearing  may  potentially  result  In 
limiting  the  number  of  Minnesota  buslnes.ses 
taking  part  In  foreign  commerce.  It  may  re- 
sult In  lower  net  prices  receives  by  Minnesota 
and  mldwestem  farmers  for  their  crops  It 
may  result  in  higher  consumer  coets'  for 
many  items  Mlnnesotans  purchase  dally  I 
do  not  believe  these  serious  results  are  offset 
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by  any  amount  of  potential  anticipated  rexe- 
nue  through  Increased  tolls, 

SteUstlcs  released  by  the  US,  Department 
erf  Commerce  Indicate  that  Minnesota  was 
ftWe  to  lncre;ise  Its  forcip-n  trade  32-;  in 
irn'  n"^^^  ^''"^  Increase  represents  millions 
of  dollars— new  dollars— to  Minnesota, 

The  Infant  seaway  has  .■=hown  substantial 
Crt  .f  ,V^  "l*n--lPn  Of  the  ..ea  Into  the 
he.art  of  the  midwest  has  permitted  our  ag- 
riculture  and  industry  to  compete  with  vlg- 

Ztlll  .  Z'^"  ^"■•'^  '^  "'^-  renricted  to 
Muncsota.     south    Dakota.    North    Dakota 

t.ade  of  ,30-   or  more.     The  national  aver.ipe 

Ivas'^^"       '""■'^"  ''•■^^^  ^°'  '^"^  '^^^  P-^rtS 

In  the  future,  the  midwest  will  be  Increas- 

Sv^'Th^r^'^  "^^"^"^^  --^"^  --'«"f 

^^n^-  ..  ^^  importance  of  overseas  trade 
v^ill  continue  to  grow.  We  have  recogrizel 
and  are  prcp.arlng  for  it.     Many  tr.adfmls- 

tabU^h  Vhe'rie""'^"  '^^"  ^^^^'^  ovLc-ufto^s- 
tabllsh  the  ncces.sary  contacts,     Tlie  Port  of 
Dulu.h  for  the  pa.st  two  year^  hiis  malifta  ned 
a  representative  on  the  continent  of  EurojL 
Our  businesses  are  vitallv  concerned  with 

pete  v.uh  their  counterparts  in  other  sections 
Of  the  country.  They  have  a  right  t.o  com! 
pete  on  an  equal  basis  In  the  world  market 
1>..?T'  ^"''-^"»^''  to  the  economic  mvh 
laL  ^'V'f"'^  ^  '^^-^^^  amount  ol  traffic 
to  bo  divided  among  existing  transport,  ion 
s.vstems  or  seaports.  That  Is  falKus  we 
are  e.xpandlng  trade-tr.ade  which  prcvious- 
I>  did  not  exist.  The  St.  La;^Tence  Seaw-fv 
I^rmlts  the  naidwe.n  to  partlcipatTin  n^rt'^",! 
c*t  ^"f  P^^:'°"='y  barred  ti  us  becau.se  o 
cc^,t.     Our  entire  economy  has  beneiited 

We  are  not  discus.sing  a  local  issue      The 
states  m  the  Great  Lakes  region  contain  an 

crnt^r^^ /°;;.°^  ^"'^  Populauon  or  c^ 
countrv.     Six  of  these  states,  Minnesota   nil 

paTover  sT-  ^^if"^'"-  "'<-»^'^-  -^  Oh  a 
bv  the  feder.',  ^^^  '°'-'"  ^""'"""es  collected 
by  the  federal  government.  The  same  states 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  fX^'.'ev"! 

ways"  n'oth'  "'"^  '°  ""^^^^'^  '^^'^"^  -'  "" 
This  We  l^^,  "'■■^-  ^^  ^°  '^^t  "Inject  to 
tribute  t^n;e'r"'/f'''  waterways  aI^  con- 

ouii   cmsts.     The  opposition   was   b.ased   on 
the    selfish    consideration    that    the    sSw^r 
would  have  an  adverse  competitive  eff^t  on 
s  rl  °tZ  °P^'^^'°'^«'     History  tend.si:^'cl°e 
stroy  this   argument.     Many  of   these   oorts 

toils  was  that  the  waterway  was  merelv  for 
the  benefit  of  the  shipping  communf  and 
was  compared  with  other  toll-type  wate-v  avs 
such  as  the  Panama  and  Suez  clna^;  1^^' ' 
comparisons  are  not  anrUogous  The  st 
Lawrence  Seaway  Is  not  a  shoftcut.  It  ser,  e^' 
«  a^thertng  area  and  provides  great  vaL!^ 
to  the  economy  of  its  surrounding  areas 
The  st  Lawrence  Seaway  was  not  buiU  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  worid's  shlppins 

and   benefit  of  our  enUre  mldweste-n   and 
national  economy.  i^ii-n    ana 

'Throughout  the  history  of  American 
waterways  policy,  federal  developmenTof  in 
land  waterways  haa  existed.  C^n^e^  has 
recognized  this  policy  a*  necessar^^  ob! 
taan  economic  benefits  for  the  nat'lon  as  a 
Whole. 
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Originally,  our  guiding  principal  of  free- 
dom of  use  of  waterwayg  emerged  from  the 
geographical,  economic  ajid  political  neces- 
sities of  a  new  nation.  Our  nation — being 
large  In  geographical  axe* — required  cheap 
transportation  and  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional Interest  aa  opposed  to  local  and  sec- 
tional rivalries.  The  same  situations  exist 
today.  Increased  participation  In  world 
trade  requires  that  local  burdens  on  com- 
merce be  removed. 

The  federal  government  has  expended  vast 
sums  of  money  to  maintain  channels  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Other  Im- 
provements such  as  channels  from  the  Port  of 
New  Orlean  to  the  Gulf.  Improvement  of  the 
Delaware  River,  and  harbor  maintenance  and 
Improvement  In  many  North  Atlantic  porta, 
have  also  been  accomplished.  I  believe  the 
billions  appropriated  for  these  purposes  were 
warranted  and  are  good,  sound  investments. 
I  also  believe  that  the  Investment  In  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Is  sound.  The  distinction. 
of  course,  is  that  tolls  are  not  levied  against 
commerce  to  pay  for  those  other  improve- 
ments, whereas  they  are  Imposed  on  trafDc 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  Seavmy. 

The  fundamental  policy  which  we  should 
follow  may  very  well  dei>end  upon  whether 
the  facilities  under  consideration  contribute 
to  the  public  welfare  generally.  If  so.  their 
costs  should  be  spread  generally.  If  facili- 
ties are  only  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
users,  then  presumably  an  appropriate 
charge  is  In  order.  It  should  be  clear  to  any 
disinterested  person  that  the  former  situa- 
tion applies  In  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  The  Seaway  Is  of  major  general 
importance  to  the  entire  national  economy. 

At  the  time  that  the  original  tolls  on  the 
Seaway  were  set,  It  was  agreed  to  review  the 
toll  structure  within  a  certain  period.  I 
understand  that  this  time  period  has  been 
extended  until  now.  The  level  of  tolls  was 
originally  based  on  predicted  estimates  of 
seaway  tonnages.  The  review  was  estab- 
lished to  oompyare  the  forecasts  with  actual 
experience  after  the  Seaway  was  at  full  op- 
erating capacity.  Unfortunately,  the  Seaway 
Is  not  yet  at  full  operating  o*paclty.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  necessary  27  foot  channels 
will  Oolj  be  completed  this  year.  Many  har- 
bor Improvements  and  p>ort  facilities  are  yet 
to  be  finished.  The  estimates  and  predic- 
tions did  not  take  these  factors  Into  con- 
sideration. 

There  axe  a  number  of  Indications  that 
the  Seaway  may  very  well  become  self-Uqul- 
datlng  in  one  or  two  years  under  the  pwce- 
ent  system  of  tolls.  If  t&e  philosophy  of 
repayment  is  continued,  the  Seaway  will 
achieve  a  level  of  activity  that  will  enable 
it  to  liquidate  its  Indebtedness  within  the 
original  50-year  time  limit.  The  original 
estimates  did  not  t^e  Into  consideration 
the  length  of  time  necessary  to  change  ship- 
ping habits  and  practices.  They  did  not 
take  Into  consideration  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  educate  midwest  Industries  and 
agrlcultioral  businesses,  which  had  previous- 
ly not  engaged  in  direct  export  trade,  to  the 
advantages  they  gain  by  entering  the  world 
market. 

I  believe  toll  Increases  at  this  time  will 
tend  to  depress  rather  than  lncre*tse  any 
revenues  which  might  accrxie  to  the  Sea- 
way. To  raise  tolls  when  we  are  attempting 
to  strengthen  our  domestic  economy,  to  ex- 
pand our  foreign  trade,  and  to  narrow  the 
US.  balance  of  payments  gap.  app>earB  in- 
consistent with  national  policy.  We  must 
promote  and  advance  our  national  position. 
We  cannot  follow  a  course  which  tends  to 
stifle  future  growth.  It  is  essential  that  the 
competitive  position  of  the  midwest  be  main- 
tained and  bolstered  by  the  most  effldent 
transptortatlon  avaUable.  It  Is  our  national 
policy  of  long  standing  to  1st  the  differ- 
ing Dieans  of  transptortatlon  compete  with- 
out special  advantage  to  any  segment. 


A  meaningful  evaluation  of  the  potential 
of  the  Seaway  can  only  be  realistically  mads 
after  the  facilities  are  completed.  I  under- 
stand that  substantial  completion  Is  now  im- 
minent. 

Therefore.  I  reconunend  tiiat  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  find, 
that  a  moratortjim  should  be  Imposed  on  any 
Increase  Ln  tolls  and  locliage  charges.  This 
moratorium  should  continue  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  to  permit  the  Seaway  to  ob- 
tain reasonable  operating  levels  after  com- 
pletion of  all  facilities  originally  contem- 
plated. I  also  recommend  and  urge  tliat 
during  this  period  of  time  Congress  review 
its  policy  of  Imposine  any  tolls  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaw.ay.  with  the  goal  of  making 
the  Seaway  a  free  waterway  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  all. 


Award  to  Texas  Attorney  General 
Waggoner  Carr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TEX.\3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  9,  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  SiDeaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
Honorable  Waggoner  Carr,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  Stat€  of  Texas,  and  a  resident 
of  my  home  town  of  Lubbock,  had  been 
selected  by  the  National  A.ssociation  of 
Attorneys  Geiu-ral  to  receive  the  Wyman 
Award  as  out-standing  attorney  general 
for  this  year.  Announcement  of  his 
selection  was  made  at  the  association's 
annual  conference  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  May  19.  1966. 

The  WjTnan  Award  is  Kiven  in  the 
memory  of  Attorney  Louis  E.  Wyman  of 
Manchester,  N.H.,  formerly  covemor  of 
the  American  Bar  A.ssoclation.  It  is 
awarded  each  year  to  the  State  attorney 
general  "who  by  majority  vote  of  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral in  the  year  preceding  each  Annual 
Conference  has  done  the  most  to  advance 
the  objectives  of  the  National  Association 
to  help  make  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica a  better  place  in  which  to  live  for  all." 

Waggoner  Carr  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  In  the  Stat-e  of  Texas.  He 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  speaker 
of  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives. 
In  January  1963,  he  became  attorney 
general  of  Texas.  He  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  achieving  the  Wyman  Award 
for  outstanding  service  as  attorney  gen- 
eral. 

I  quote  the  following  from  the  cita- 
tion: 

The  nominee  for  the  .^.ward  this  year  has 
been  a  valuable  member  since  he  became 
Attorney  General  of  Texas  In  January,  1963. 
He  has  p>artlclpated  actively  In  all  the  aflalrs 
of  our  National  Asscx-iation  and  he  has  con- 
tributed greatly  as  Chairman  of  the  South- 
em  Regional  Group  and  aa  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Ccwnmlttee  of  the  National  Asao- 
clatioTL  As  Chairman  of  the  Association's 
Committee  on  Antitrust  he  has  provided 
leadership  In  encouraging  all  of  the  states  to 
carry  out  their  reeF^onslbilitles  in  this  field. 
He  was  a  most  gracious  host  to  the  Asao- 
datlon'i  59tb  Annual  Meeting  held  Ln  San 
Antonio,  Texas  last  year. 


It  is  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
this  Wyman  Award  Committee  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General  at 
its  60th  Annual  Meeting  in  Cleveland.  Ohio 
present  the  Wyman  Award  to  our  distin- 
guished and  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Waggoner  Carr  of  Texas. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Clarence  A.  H.  Meyer,  Nebr.i^ka,  Chair- 
man; Earl  Palrcloth,  Florida,  Vice 
Chairman;  Warren  C.  Clover,  Alaska; 
Richard  J.  Dubord.  Maine;  Frank  L. 
Farrar,  South  Dakota;  George  F.  Mc- 
Caniess,  Tennessee;  John  F.  Raper, 
Wyoming;   Wyman  Award  Committee. 


The  Role  of  Private  Enterprise  in  the 
Economic  Development  of  the  Middle 
East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  13,  1966 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  20th  anniversary  conference  of  the 
Middle  East  Institute  here  in  Washing- 
ton, Sheikh  Najib  Alamuddln,  chairman 
of  Middle  East  Airlines  and  former  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  and  Transc>ort  for 
the  Republic  of  Lebanon,  delivered  an 
address  entitled  "The  Role  of  Private  En- 
terprise In  the  Economic  Development  of 
the  Middle  East."  The  substance  of 
Sheikh  Najlb's  remarks  will,  I  am  certain, 
be  of  great  interest  to  all  Members  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  and  political 
development  of  that  strategic  area  of  the 
world  and  the  role  which  private  enter- 
pri.se  is  playing  in  that  development. 

For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  Insert  Sheikh 
Najib's  address  In  the  CoNr.RESsioN.'VL 
Record. 

While  neither  agreeing  nor  disaarree- 
Ing  with  all  of  the  points  In  the  address, 
I  wish  to  commend  Sheikh  Najib  for  pre- 
senting a  thorough  and  thoughtful 
analysis  of  such  an  Important  and  timely 
subject. 

The  speech  referred  to  above  follows: 
The  Rolk  of  Pbivatx  Enterprise  rN  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Middle  E.^st 
(By  Sheikh  NaJlb  Alamuddln) 

The  spirit  of  risk  taking  and  the  profit 
motive,  which  are  the  essence  of  priv.atc  en- 
terprise and  the  driving  force  in  a  free  econ- 
omy, are  not  alien  concepts  to  the  people  in 
the  Middle  East.  Private  enterprise,  in  fact, 
is  as  old  as  the  societies  that  h.ive  livrd  in 
tills  important  area  of  the  world. 

F»rtvate  enterprise  has  developed  very 
rapidly  in-the  Middle  E.%st  in  recent  yeirs. 
It  exists,  at  present.  In  varying  degrees  of  de- 
velopment and  enjoys  varying  decrees  of  free- 
dom of  action.  It  resigns  supreme  in  coun- 
tries like  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia.  Jordan  and 
Kuwait.  In  others,  like  Syria  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  It  enjoyed  an  initial  period  of 
flourish  and  development  after  which  It  be- 
gan fading  very  rapidly.  The  others,  like 
Iraq.  It  la  still  hanging  In  the  balance. 

Both  where  it  has  survived  and  where  it 
has  tended  to  fade,  prrlvate  enterprise  has 
contributed  much  towards  economic  develop- 
ment and  still  has  immense  potentialities  for 
future  action.  To  be  able  to  undertake  such 
action  aI^d  realize  these  potentialities,  private 
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enterprise  h..s  to  face  the  challenge  and  com- 
peUtion  of  the  public  sector  and  of  planned 
economy.  It  must  be  able  to  prove  that  it  is 
able  to  make  a  better  use  of  human  and 
natural  resources  in  order  to  Increase  the 
level  of  Income  and  Improve  the  standard  of 
the  masses  within  a  stable  democratic  frame- 
work. 

Tl;e  mas.scs  are  mostly  interested  In  com- 
p.irisons  and  when  an  Increase  in  the  na- 
tional wealth  takes  pl.ice,  they  would  like  to 
feci  that  a  more  than  proportionate  p.irt  of 
this  increase  goes  to  them.  It  is  the  failure 
of  private  enterprise  to  realize  this  f.ict  that 
led  to  its  downfall  In  many  partes  of  the 
Muiclle  East.  Private  cntcrprif.o  i?norfd  the 
pressing  and  urgent  demands  for 'social  Jus- 
tice and  did  very  little  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  ma.=scs  either  on  its  own  or  in 
cooperation  with  the  public  sector. 

At  present,  private  enterprise  and  state 
controlled  economies  co-exist  and  the  need 
has  become  greater  than  ever  for  a  better 
realization  by  private  enterprise  of  the  re- 
quirements of  social  Justice.  ThLs  is  par- 
ticularly so  as  the  major  pajt  of  the  area 
speaks  the  same  language,  has  the  same 
general  aspirations  and  has  undergone 
similar  historical  experiences. 

Despite  these  common  traits,  the  economic 
scene  Is  not  uniform  and  the  problems  faced 
by  one  country  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
OS   those   faced    by   another.     Whereas   cer- 
tain countries  suffer  mialnly  from  overpopu- 
lation and    the  scarcity   of  cultivable   land 
others  stiffer  from  under-populatlon  and  the 
Impossibility  of  exploiting   all  available  re- 
sources.   The  need  for  capital  Is  also  not  the 
same.     In   certain   oil   producing   countries 
liquid  funds  <ibound   but  the  opportunities 
for  investment  are  limited.     In  other  parts 
capltcil  Is  scarce  and  majiy  opportunities  have 
to  be  foregone  because  of  the  lack  of  funds 
The  levels  of  technical  education  also  differ 
and  whereas  certain  countries  lack  technical 
know-how  to  an  acute  degree,  others  are  In 
a   more   fortunate   position.      Literacy   rates 
vary  between  40  and  70%  and  social  emanci- 
pation is  very  different.    The  sources  of  in- 
come also  vary;  certain  countries  rely  mainly 
on  oil,  others  on  agriculture  and  others  on 
tr.ode  and  services. 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  economic 
features  which  are  common  to  all:  they  all 
have  a  low  level  of  industrialization  and  a 
relatively  low  per  capita  income  (except 
Kuwait) .  The  average  per  captto  Is  between 
»150  and  »200  per  year.  Lebanon  has  a  per 
capita  income  erf  about  $400  per  year  and 
Kuwait  an  exceedingly  high  one  of  over 
•2000.  The  level  of  capitalization  is  rela- 
tively low  and  most  countries  lack  capital 
funds.  As  a  result  of  the  low  level  of  in- 
come, the  percentage  that  goes  Into  con- 
sumption Is  relatively  high  and  the  rates  of 
savings  and  Investment  are  low.  Ertsgulsed 
unemployment  is  common  In  agriculture. 
Exports  (except  for  services  in  Lebanon)  are 
mainly  agricultural  products  and  raw  mate- 
rials which,  when  fluctuaUons  in  world  prices 
occur,  suffer  severe  effects  in  the  balance  of 
trade  and  payments. 

Technical  and  organizational  ability  is 
scarce  and  public  administration  in  many 
cases  Is  of  a  relatively  poor  caliber. 

For  the  sake  of  understanding  fully  the 
effect  of  private  enterprise  on  the  economic 
development  of  this  area,  and  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  let  us  examine  two  examples- 
one.  where  private  enterprise  succeeded  in 
ensuring  and  maintaining  a  relatively  high 
level  of  Income  (I.e.  Lebanon)  and  another 
where  private  enterprise  faded  after  spec- 
t.acu!ar  achievements  (I.e.  Syria). 

LEBANON 

Despite  its  small  size  and  the  scarcity  of 
Its  resources,  Lebanon  enjoys  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  the  Arab  Middle  East 
excluding  Kuwait.     Its  national  income  Is 
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$S00  million,  its  population  aiwmd  2  mil- 
lion and  therefore  per  capita  income  is  about 
»400.    This  is  quite  near  the  »500  mark  com- 
monly considered  as  the  boundary  that  sepa- 
rates the  developed  from  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world.    It  Is  also  relaUvelyhigh 
by  Asian  and  African  standards.     Over  two 
thirds  of  the  national  Income  Is  generated 
m  the  services  sector  and  onjy  one  third  In 
manufacturing  and  agriculture.    If  we  accept 
the  principle  that  a  country  Bt;irts  by  being 
agricultural,  then  industrial  and  Anally  de- 
velops services,  tlien  Lebanon  can  bo  cl.isii- 
ficd    among    the    m*t    developed    nations. 
However,  per  c.piUi  laconic,   though  higher 
t.i.au   that  of  nia.n   developing  couiitrics,   is 
stm    low.    when    compared    to    West    Euro- 
po:in      and      North      American      standards 
Liter.;cy  rate  is  co:i;;idere(l  by  comi>.irirnn  .as 
hife'h.  althoutrh  it  is  sun  slightly  under  70'; 
Irng.aed  l.uids  conctitutc  less  than  30'-c   of 
the  tot.ll  cultivable  area  and  noany  p..rLs  of 
tnc   country   ttili   lack   adequate   roads  Ind 

nii    y   ".".^y'"'!'^-     '^°   ^^eree   Indu^trializa- 
Uon  Is  still  relatively  low. 

Lebanon,  therefore,  can  still  be  classified 
as  a  developing  country,  but  one  that  has 
already  reached  a  respectable  level  of  Income 
This  relatively  high  level  of  Income  has 
been  attained  through  private  enterprise  and 
the  initiative  of  the  Lebanese  business  men 
who  are  known  for  their  adventurous  spirit 
and  their  love  for  Innovation. 

The  Lebanese  entrepreneurs  left  no  field 
of  economic  activity  unexplolted  Tliclr  ac- 
tion spread  to  other  countries,  setting  up 
new  industries  as  well  as  developing  com- 
merce and  even  agriculture. 

The  development  of  private  enterprise  has 
been  greatly  favored  by  the  policies  followed 
by  the  various  Lebanese  governments  since 
1945  and  by  the  oU  boom  In  the  area  As 
early  as  the  late  forties,  Lebanon  abolished 
all  exchange  controls  and  instituted  a  free 
exchange  market.  Import  licensing  was 
abolished  for  most  articles  and  trade  be 
came  almost  completely  free.  Taxes  were 
maintained  on  a  reasonable  level  and  govern- 
ment action  was  confined  to  the  provision  of 
public  utilities.  The  stability  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  absence  of  exchange  controls  and 
Of  government  restrictions  fostered  confi- 
dence in  the  Lebanese  economy  and  attracted 
liquid  funds  from  the  Arab  oil  producing 
countries  as  well  as  from  countries  which 
opted  for  state  controlled  forms  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

All  of  this  helped  to  make  Lebanon  a 
prosperous  country  with  a  sound  economv 
and  a  relatively  good  level  of  income.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  development  of  Lebanon  de- 
spite its  small  size,  has  not  t>een  equal  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  there  also  ex- 
ists a  frightening  gap  between  the  prosper- 
ous minority  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
A  recent  survey  has  shown  that  over  61% 
of  the  total  national  income  is  monopolized 
by  187r  of  the  families  of  Lebanon. 

It  also  showed  that  49%  of  the  families  of 
Lebanon  have  an  aimual  income  of  a  little 
more  than  $800  which  is  equivalent  to  $160 
per  capita  for  those  famUles.    This  Indicates 
cleariy   that   per   capita   income   cannot   be 
taken  alone  aa  a  criterion  of  economic  de- 
velopment especially  in  developing  countries. 
Private  enterprise  in  Lebanon'  is  well  ad- 
vised  to   take   notice   Immediately  of   these 
facts  and  of  the  pressing  and  urgent  need 
for    more    equitable   distribution    of    wealth 
not    only     amongst    the     masses    but    also 
amongst  the  various  regions  of  the  country. 
Fortunately,  a  few  of  the  big  business  con- 
cerns of  Lebanon  are  aware  of  this  situation 
and  realizing  also  the  Importance  of  the  so- 
cial aspects  of  development  have  Introduced 
pioneer  schemes  tliat  could  become  a  model 
for  others.     An  example,  which  I  know  very 
well.  Is  that  of  Middle  East  Airlines.     This 
Company  pays  very  good  salaries,  recruits  its 
employees  from  all  the  regions  ol  Lebanon 
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and  from  all  the  sects,  ha^  Introduced  a  com- 
prehensive medical  insurance  scheme  for  its 
employees  long  before  the  national  social  se- 
curity scheme  was  introduced  by  the  Gov- 
^ent.  It  is  the  only  Leb:^nese  company 
that  works  a  5-day  week,  gives  considerable 
maj-glnaJ  benefits,  and  distributes  to  its 
employees  an  annual  bonus  equal  to  ''0'. 
of  its  profits.  ^'J   ^U  r 

On  the  other  hand,  many  business  con- 
cerns and  many  business  men  purposelv  Ic- 
nore  the  socl.ai  aspects  of  eccnomle  develop- 
ment and  arc  hostile  to  them.  Tliev  ako 
show  a  large  degree  of  antagonism  towards  all 
IZ"^.°„  '^^'^^  participation  in  the  economic 
uc  Of  the  country  and  towards  anv  form  of 
og.slation  destined  to  bring  about  soc" 
justice  and  improved  Ial>or  ccnditicns  This 
r.w^"'"'  ^^^^Pt'-i'^ental  to  private  cntcrpri.sc 
itself  as  the  need  for  a  better  nnd  more 
equitable  dlstribuUon  of  the  nation.-.l  wealth 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  pressing  and 
can  only  be  achieved  through  long  tcnn 
action  on  the  p.art  of  the  authorities  in  co- 
operation with  private  enterprise. 

Private  enterprise  has   succeeded    in   seiz- 

n'infi?'^;,"''^^'^""'""  ''"'^  ''^  exploiting  them 
profitably.     But  to  ensure  a  continuous  flow 
of    Ideas    and    of    capital    from    the    private 
sector,  the  public  sector  must  provide  soci.al 
overhead  capital  in  addition  to  providing  sta- 
bility and  efficient  administration.    The  rals- 
ing  of  the  levels  of  education  and  health  are 
essential   for  development   and   can   only   be 
done    by    public    action.      The    building    of 
roads,  the  construction  of  Irrifration  projects 
and  i>ower  plants  have  also  to  be  provided  by 
the    public    sector.      Labor    legislation     the 
control  and  protection  of  the  securities  mar- 
ket,   technical    education    and    profesLsonal 
rnan.agement  all  depend  on  the  public  sec- 
tor.    Moreover,   the   spreading   of   the   pros- 
perity realized  through  private  enterprise  to 
all   parts  of   the  country  can   only  be  done 
through  state  .action.     Certain   areas   might 
benefit    less    from    the    Sow   of   capital    and 
deas  and  public  action  is  re^quired  to  correct 
this  situation.     The  authorities  In  Lebanon 
have  realized  this  fact  and. have  drawn  up 
plans  for  spreading  the  fruits  of  Lebanon's 
reLitne  prosperity  to  all  areas  and  segments 
of  the  population.     The  recent  drastic  and 
courageous    move   by    the   President    of    the 
Lebanese  Republic,  Charies  Helou.  to  clean 
up  public  administration  and  to  provide  the 
Lebanon  with  an  efficient  and  honest  form 
of  government  as  well  as  his  five  year  devel- 
opment plan  are  a  tremendous  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

There  Is  still,  however,  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  long  range  planning  and 
in  remedying  all  the  faults  and  weaknesses 
of  private  enterprise  aa  It  exists  In  Lebanon 
today  and  this  can  only  be  achieved  through 
cooperation  between  the  private  and  the 
public  sectors. 

BTKIA 

Syria,  famous  in  history  as  the  granarv  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  is  still  basically  an  agri- 
cultural country.  The  country  Is  still  a  de- 
veloping country,  despite  Its  potentials  in 
agriculture.  In  agricultural  Industries  and  a 
«T^  .^f ""'  deposits  that  Include  a  small  oil 
field  still  unexplolted.  The  national  Income 
is  estimated  at  Just  over  $800  million  per  vcar 
and  per  capita  income  Is  $160. 

The  country  was  able  to  register  important 
progress  and  growth  since  1946,  due  to  the 
activity  of  private  enterprise  in  the  late  408 
and  50s.  During  its  short  career,  private  en- 
terprise registered  spectacular  successes  and 
achieved  a  growth  rate  of  national  income 
that  varied  between  6  and  7".  per  rmnum 
This  success  is  more  spectacular  when  we 
view  It  In  the  framework  within  which  it  op- 
erated. Contrary  to  all  well-known  require- 
ments for  development,  Syria  did  not  liave 
political  stability  during  that  period  and  no 
foreign  capital  was  pumped  Into  Its  economv 
Moreover,  tlie  social  overhead  capital  of  tlie 
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coiintry  wa«  relatively  small.  The  road*  were 
bad  or  'non-ezl5tant  In  the  area*  al  agricul- 
tural production,  transportation  costs  were 
high,  planning  did  not  exist  and  the  land 
tenure  system  was  vague  and  Insecure.  De- 
spite all  these  sbortcomlnga  and  uncertain- 
ties, Syria  was  able  to  double  Its  yearly  grain 
production  so  as  to  reach  1.600.000  tons, 
while  cotton  production  rose  from  a  mere 
5.000  tons  a  year  before  the  war  to  about 
100. 000  tons  or  more  during  bumper  harvests. 
This  great  leap  forward  was  achieved 
mainly  due  to  the  eJdstence  of  the  prerequi- 
site of  all  economic  developments,  namely 
enterprise,  or  to  use  a  more  sophisticated 
term  "entrepreneurshlp".  Many  sold  their 
houses,  the  family  Jewelry  or  other  private 
property  In  order  to  venture  in  cotton  and 
many  were  well  rewarded. 

Industry  also  made  rapid  advances.  Be- 
tween 19*8  and  1958  about  one  hundred 
million  dollars  were  Invested  in  textile  pro- 
duction ranging  from  the  spinning  of  nylon 
yams  to  the  weaving  of  cotton  and  woolen 
fabric*.  Thirty  million  dollars  were  invested 
In  agricultural  Industries.  Twenty  million 
dollars  In  the  mechancal  sector  and  as  much 
as  fifty  million  dollars  In  the  chemical  in- 
dustridb.  One  hundred  thousand  workers 
came  to  be  employed  in  factories,  generating 
10%   of  Syria's  national  income. 

All  this  was  achieved  by  the  local  entre- 
preneurs without  foreign  help  or  assistance. 
However,  If  one  factor  existed  in  abun- 
dancw,  another  was  totally  lacldng.  The 
business  leaders  had  plenty  of  initiative  but 
no  Insight  Into  trte  future.  Private  enter- 
prise in  SyiAa  was  very  much  self -centered. 
Buslneos  men  confined  their  Interest  to  the 
Immediate  problems  of  their  establishments 
and  quick  profits  were  their  only  pre-occu- 
patlon.  The  succeeslve  governments  were 
weak  and  unstable.  Even  the  virgin  lands, 
the  source  of  new  wealth,  were  depleted 
without  any  attempt  at  soil  preservation. 
Katlonal  Income  increased  but  the  more  so. 
the  more  It  became  badly  distributed  among 
the  classes  and  worse  still,  among  the  regions. 
This  situation  was  taken  for  granted  and 
nothing  was  done  to  ensure  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  national  wealth. 

Syrian  businessmen  neglected  the  social 
aspects  of  development  and  did  very  little 
to  Improve  the  situation  of  their  workers. 
Although  the  per  capita  Income  Increased, 
the  masses  felt  themselves  in  a  worse  {>osi- 
tlon  when  compared  with  the  more  fortu- 
nate part  of  the  population. 

Private  enterprise  was  more  fortunate  in 
Lebanon  than  In  Syria  and  was  able  to  hold 
Its  own  perhaps  because  of  Its  50-50  sec- 
tarian division  and  Its  Intimate  contacts 
with  the  West  and  with  Western  principles 
of  economic  development  through  the  West- 
em  universities  In  Lebanon:  especially  the 
American  University  of  Beirut. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  private  en- 
terprise In  the  last  20  years  has  done  a 
great  to  build  the  economy  of  coxintrtes  In 
the  Middle  East;  yet  at  the  same  time  and 
In  a  number  of  Instances,  evils  which  accom- 
panied and  dominated  private  enterprise, 
were  responsible  for  its  downfall.  The  greed 
of  the  minority  which  controlled  private  en- 
terprise, their  shortsighted  policies,  their 
love  for  quick  profits,  their  control  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  governments,  their  unreason- 
able hatred  of  any  social  reform,  their  blind 
opposition  to  any  form  of  labor  movement  or 
labor  legislation,  their  association  with  col- 
onizing foreign  Interests  so  as  to  protect 
their  own,  their  capital  Qlght  operations, 
their  extravagant  living  while  their  country- 
men were  starving,  their  being  in  certain 
cases  of  forelgrn  nationality  to  the  country 
where  they  operated  and  quite  often  did  no* 
even  speak  or  wish  to  speak  the  national 
language:  all  ot  these  led  Inevitahly  to  the 
explosion  by  the  masses,  to  the  overthrow 
of  what  the  massee  considered  as  the  hated 
regime  of  injustice,  corruption  and  Inhuman 


exploitation  and  to  the  establishment  of 
state  controlled  economies.  The  leaders  of 
theee  explosions.  In  all  cases  were  honest 
p>atrtotio  military  officers  educated  In  the 
West  or  In  Western  managed  schools  who 
deeply  felt  the  suffering  of  the  m;isses  and 
the  humiliation  of  having  to  tolerate  govern- 
ing regimes  which  did  nothing:  or  very  little 
to  Improve  the  most  inhuman  conditions  of 
poverty.  Ignorance  and  need. 

It  was  the  hatred  of  the  Injusticps  and  of 
the  m!.sery  which  was  starving  and  strangl- 
ing the  ni.asses  that  Ird  to  the  changes  of 
regimes  and  not  a  well  studied  analysis  of 
the  economic  and  political  systems  which 
were  con.^pquently  adopted.  It  must  bo  also 
realized  that  although  communism  took  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  situations  ntier  they  occurred, 
yet  no  one  can  rlglitly  say  tiiat  it  was  re- 
sponsible for  tliem  at  the  origin. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  West  mis- 
understood the  real  causes  for  these  changes: 
their  suspicion  of  them  and  their  reluctance. 
and  in  many  ca.ses  their  refusal,  to  give  them 
any  form  of  badly  needed  as.slstance.  thus 
leaving  them  no  other  alternative  but  to 
turn  to  commuiiist  countries  for  aid  and 
assistance. 

Political  tmrcst  played  an  Important  jjart 
In  intluenclng  the  economic  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  Middle  East.  Private  en- 
terprise and  state  controlled  economies  co- 
exist here  Private  enterprise,  wherever  It 
exists,  is  still  exposed  to  tlie  evils,  risks  and 
dangers  which  destroyed  it  as  an  economic 
organization  In  some  of  the  other  countries. 
Steps  must  be  taken  Immediately  to  remedy 
the  situation  and  to  protect  private  enter- 
prise from  its  own  evils  nils  must  be  done, 
however,  by  the  countries  themselves,  realiz- 
ing the  danger  and  sincerely  wanting  to  over- 
come It.  The  recent  example  of  Lebanon 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  all,  where 
the  desire  to  provide  an  efficient  government 
and  to  effect  an  equitable  distribution  of 
economic  developmerf|  came  from  the  coun- 
try itself  through  tJK  will  of  its  President. 
A  country  must  h^  itself  before  it  can 
li.x>k  to  otliers  for  .as.slstance. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Middle  East  coun- 
tries which  opt«l  for  state  controlled  econ- 
omies have  done  so  with  the  same  honest 
objectives  as  we  all  want  to  see  achieved  in 
the  countries  where  private  enterprise  still 
reigns.  Their  desire  for  s(X-!al  Justice,  for 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  for  honest 
and  efficient  public  administration,  for  edu- 
cation, for  hosplUals.  for  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  masses,  are  surely  genuine, 
honest  and  worthy  objectives  which  clearly 
show  the  sincere  wish  of  these  coimtries  to 
help  themselves.  Corusequently,  it  will  be 
Illogical,  unfair  and  wTong  to  be  automat- 
ically hostile  to  these  regimes  ivnd  to  with- 
hold imderstanding.  aid  and  assistance  from 
them. 

Should  assistance  be  given  to  any  develop- 
ing counl2-y.  It  Is  important  that  it  should 
not  t)e  confined  to  capital  loans,  grants  or 
other  forms  of  financial  aid.  nor  should  fi- 
nancial aid  be  given  from  Government  to 
Government  isefore  the  receiving  Govern- 
ment really  demonstrates  th.it  It  is  able  and 
willing  to  manage  that  assLstance.  The  first 
stages  of  economic  development  must  be 
based  on  an  efficient  public  administration, 
the  enlightenment  of  the  population,  the 
promotion  of  social  Justice  and  the  provision 
of  public  services.  It  becomes  obvious  that 
assisting  any  country's  efforts  to  achieve  e£B- 
clent  public  administration,  education,  social 
Justice,  public  services,  labor  management 
and  legislation  Is  as  important  if  not  more 
than  financial  aid.  Indttstrlal  aid  and  tech- 
nical know-how.  For  all  developing  coun- 
tries there  also  exists  a  pressing  and  Im- 
perative need  for  assistance  in  planning.  In 
a  developed  country  the  market  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  its  economic  planning.  In 
a  developing  country  the  market  is  not  well 
organized  to  do  this  work  and  the  necessary 


biirden  of  planning  must,  therefore,  fall  on 
the  public  sector.  The  extent  of  this  p>articl- 
patlon  in  planning  t)etween  the  private  and 
the  public  sectors  depends  on  the  stage  of 
economic  development  of  each  country.  In 
the  United  States  we  are  told  that  20 'r  of 
its  economy  Is  planned.  In  cert.ain  countries 
of  Western  Europe  the  percentage  Is  higher. 

Quite  a  change  In  our  attitude  towards 
pl.vnned  economy  has  taken  pl.ace  during  the 
last  twenty  years  and  our  instinctive  fear  of 
planning  £us  a  "soclalist-beiiavior"  is  grow- 
ing less  and  less. 

We  are  now  ready  to  admit  that  a  free 
economy  and  a  certain  portion  of  planned 
economy  must  co-exist  and  pre  necessary 
and  even  imperative  for  economic  develop- 
ment. The  extent  of  this  coexistence  in  a 
developing  country  is  quite  different  fmm 
that  in  a  developed  country.  At  the  early 
stages  of  economic  development  planned 
economy  may  liave  to  take  an  equal  or  even 
a  more  major  F>art  and  then  should  hand 
over  partially  or  wholly  to  private  enterprise 
and  to  free  economy  In  the  course  of  suc- 
cessful development. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  the  time  has  not  passed 
for  achieving  and  for  helping  to  achieve  a 
healthy  balance  of  cooperation  between  free 
economy  and  planned  economy  In  those 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  which  opted 
for  state  controlled  economies  or  shall  we 
better  say  for  state  planned  economies! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALTFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

[Prom  Parade  magazine.  June  12,  1966 1 
PtTBLicrrT  Pats 

Last  year  MOM  dropped  actor  George  Ham- 
ilton from  its  roster  of  contract  players. 
After  trying  for  five  years  to  develop  him  into 
star  material,  the  studio  reluctantly  decided 
that  handsome  George  simply  wasn't  box  of- 
fice. When  Hamilton  was  quietly  bounced, 
a  studio  publicist,  elderly,  female,  admiring 
and  maternal,  wrung  her  hands  In  mock 
despair.  "Oh!  That  poor,  sweet,  charming, 
wonderful  phony!"  ^e  exclaimed.  "What 
will  he  ever  do?" 

The  lady  need  not  have  worried.  Ever 
since  he  dropped  out  of  Palm  Beach 
High  School  and  came  to  Hollywood  seven 
years  ago.  ambitious  George  has  known  how 
to  look  after  George.  This  time  Hamilton 
signed  on  with  one  of  Hollywood's  pu.shiest 
press  agencies,  soon  added  to  his  long  list  of 
girl  friends  (Princess  Soraya,  Wendy  Vander- 
bllt,  Maria  Cooper,  Daphne  Fairbanks,  Char- 
lotte Ford.  Susan  Kohner.  Yvette  Mlmieux, 
Claudlne  Auger)  the  most  publicity-helpful 
name  of  all — Lynda  Bird  Johnson.  At  22,  the 
President's  daughter  Is  a  tall,  sweet,  attrac- 
tive, sensible,  naive  girl  who  until  recently 
has  taken  a  back  seat  in  the  romance  depart- 
ment to  her  kid  sister,  Lucl. 

Since  dating  Lynda  Bird,  H.amllton— he 
was  raised  In  genteel  poverty  but  passed  him- 
self off  m  Hollywood  m  the  scion  of  a  wcaliliy 
Southern  family — has  reached  at  age  26  the 
bigtime  he  so  relentlessly  sought.  He  has 
become  an  International  news  figure.  He 
has  been  rehired  by  MOM  to  star  opposite 
S.andra  I>ee.  He  has  received  top  billing  in 
at  least  one  overseas  film.  His  agent,  the 
William  Morris  office,  now  asks  $150,000  per 
film  and  up  for  his  services. 


In  Los  Angeles  where  some  doubt  has  been 
raised  about  the  fairness  of  Hamilton's  3-A 
draft  classification— "How  can  this  guy  un- 
der contract  to  MGM  for  five  years,  who  owns 
a  Rolls-Royce,  a  $200,000  Beverly  Hills  man- 
sion and  earns  $100,000  a  year,  get  deferred 
year  after  ye.ar  since  1961  on  a  hardshlo 
basis?"  *^ 
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The  Long   Struggle  for   Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13,  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try's long  battle  for  peace  continues. 
Memorial  Day  gave  us  an  opportunity 
for  reflection  on  where  our  Nation  has 
been,  where  we  find  ourselves  today,  and 
a  choice  of  direction  for  the  future  in  our 
quest  for  an  orderly  and  better  world. 

One  of  the  warmest  and  most  gracious 
ladles  I  know,  Mrs.  Emily  Miller  Smith, 
of  Chattanooga,  lost  her  son  MUler  In 
World  War  n.  and  through  this  personal 
tragedy,  perhaps,  she  has  a  wonderful  in- 
sight into  the  true  meaning  of  America, 
the  sacrifices  we  must  make  to  preserve 
It,  and  the  promise  we  mast  offer  the 
future.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  her  be- 
loved son,  and  published  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times,  May  30,  Mrs,  Smith  helps 
to  show  us  the  way  to  a  deeper  faith  and 
resolve. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  her 
letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
The   Long   Stktjgcle   for   Peace 
(By   Emily  Biiiier   Smith) 
(Note— roday,  on  Memorial  Day,  we  print 
another  thoughtful  letter  from  a  valued  con- 
fnbutor.     Each  year  for  many  years  Emily 
Miller    (Mrs.    George   Blackwell)    Smith   has 
used   this  form   to  challenge  others  in   the 
quest  for  pcate.) 

Vc^  MEISiORIAL  Dat.  1966. 

Mt  Dear  YocRg  SoLDnai:  The  years  charge 
on.  my  son.  This  Is  May,  1966.  Memorill 
Day  comes  again.  And  once  more  uslne  this 
form  of  a  letter  to  you,  I  offer  proud  and 
heartfelt  tribute  to  our  beloved  country's 
heroic  war  dead.  You  have  been  numbered 
in  the  ranks  of  that  mighty  and  illustrious 
company  for  a  long  time  now,  my  forever 
young  son.  Since  1944  your  mortal  body  has 
rested  in  a  Umted  States  Military  Cemetery 
In  Prance.  Certainly  today  there  is  particu- 
lar poignancy  in  American  contemplation  of 
the   many,   many   graves   there,    because   at 

f^^J^^  ^"^^^^  '=^°''*^s  °^  our  longtime 
friendship  With  France  are  most  gratingly 
rtralned.  Nevert;heless,  on  this  Memori^ 
Uay  our  nation's  thoughts  go  not  first  to  the 
W^riH  w^  slain  in  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars,  or  to  those  who  gave  their  all 
^e^  ?.^"  «?''  Revolution,  or  to  those  who 
died  In  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War 
the  Civil  War.  the  Spanish-American  wZ' 
or  even  the  Korean  War.  For  today  we  know 
full  wen  that  the  long  roll  of  America's  bat^ 
lie-dead  Is  not  yet  closed.  With  increased 
^^^T""^'   ^^"   "^   "^'^t   Nam   has   co^ 

deflnu  ,  V^  ,^'"**'^  S***^«  0^  America  Is 
definitely  involved  In  real  war 

on^?hr*,!i  ^"T'''  ^^^^  '"°^t  bitter  sorrow, 
on  this  Memorial  Day  we  Americans  record 
&nd  honor  many  new  American  milltar; 
graves.    On  this  Memorial  Day  we  m^t  f^ 

Sain  Tc^'"^'^"'  '"^*  that'lt  U  b^oml 
again  necessary  for  thousands  of  young 
Americans  to  hazard  their  lives  in  battle  (air 


land,  and  sea)  to  preserve  the  United  States 
of  America,  all  that  she  believes,  all  that  she 
struggles  to  achieve,  all  that  she  represents 
all  that  she  is  In  this  world  of  men. 

The  years  since  1945  have  plunged  on,  my 
son.  supposedly  carrying  us  forward  toward 
lasting     peace,     toward     world     cooperation 
through  an  effective  United  Nations,  toward 
fulfillment  of  the  victories  of  both  the  First 
and  the  Second  Worid  Wars.     But   there  is 
not  yet  peace.     In  this  year  1966,  the  months 
the   days,   the   hours   thunder   bv   bearing   a 
chmgingly  heavy  and.  seemingly."  daily  more 
unwieldly   load   of    trouble    and    frustration 
and  acute  distrust  in  God.  of  ugly  discords 
with  other  nations,  and  dangerous  fallacies 
here      at     home.     Across      her     continenuu 
breadth,  from  Pacific  to  Atlantic,  the  United 
States   of   America   la   beset    with   terroristic 
crime.     Within  all  the  48  states  vou  knew 
my  son,    (there  are  fifty  now)    we   are   un- 
believably menaced  by  disregard  of  laws,  and 
disrespect    for    law    itself.     And    abroad    we 
are  fighting  a  horrible  and  scarcely  comprc- 
hendlble  war. 

For  today  our  country  is  at  war  war 
waged— and  raging— in  once  distant  and  still 
almost  utterly  alien  Asia.  No  nation  could 
have  tried  harder  to  establish  permanent 
peace  on  this  earth  than  did  the  United 
States  after  Worid  War  II.  m  accomplish- 
ment  we  have  so  far  failed.  But  we  did  not 
break  faith,  we  have  not  broken  faith  with 
you  who  died.  In  effort  we  hiive  been  en- 
tirely true  to  all  of  you  and— we  will  con- 
tinue to  be. 

No  people  ever  dedicated  themselves  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  more  whole- 
heartedly, more  thoughtfully,  more  be- 
Ilevlngly,  and  with  more  absolutely  prodigal 
generosity,  than  did  the  American  people  to 
their  dream  of  worid  peace  and  freedom 
Perhaps  we  tried  too  hard,  and  recklessly 
gave  too  much  too  soon.  Perhaps  we  inad- 
vertently by-passed  reality  in  our  devotion 
to  the  United  Nations  and  our  belief  that  we 
could  immediately  Implement  our  dream  of 
peace  and  freedom  for  all  men. 

In  our  zeal  to  achieve  the  purpose  we  did 
in  some  degree  close  our  minds  to  the  very 
real  existence  of  ancient  cultures  and  reli- 
gions, however  tyrannical,  fanatical  and  en- 
slaving: we  probably  underestimated  the 
strength  of  centuries-old  backgrounds  and 
^^^'  ^^'"^ng  "1  sonie  areas  entirely 
prinutlve  and  savage  ones,  There  are  peoples 
on  this  emh  not  yet  ready  for  our  working 
fonn  of  democracy.  Largely  for  our  own 
sake  now,  the  Umted  States  is  trying  to  fend 
off  oonmiunism  from  such  people  unui  thev 
themselves  become  aware  of  its  dangers 

Over  a  period  of  years  our  country  has  verv 
Ukely  blundered  in  the  handling  of  actions 
and  events.  Some  Americans  appear  to  think 
we  have  hurled  American  prestige  upon  a 
funeral  pyre  in  Asia.  But  whether  or  not  we 
bungled  into  this  Viet  Nam  War  we  cannot 
we  must  not  bungle  out.  Our  reason  for 
being  in  Viet  Nam  is  very,  very  dear  even  If 
the  ch-cumstances  are  not.  We  are  in  Viet 
o?°\  ^r^"®"*  commumsm  from  spre.adlng 
a«y  further  In  Asia.  And  it  may  be  that  ouf 
struggle  in  Viet  Nam  will  actually  serve  to 
keep  the  great  living  principles  of  democracy 
off  a  funeral  pyre  in  Asia '  ^ 

th^T^*'  ^^^  ''^  '"  ^''^e  ^or  honoring 
wholly  Of  war  in  this  letter.  The  finest 
dP^  ,^  V"^  can  Offer  m  words  to  the  soldier 
dead  Is  to  speak  of  the  great  and  beautiful 
country  they  loved  and  died  to  save      A^d 

»nH  ^°"''*r^  ^^  ^^**^''  '^'^  ^o'-e  beautiful 
and  more  true  to  her  Ideals  than  even  when 
you  knew  and  loved  her,  my  dear  young  «>n 
I  am  very  sure  of  the  truth  of  that  state-' 
ment,  despite  the  prevalence  of  crime  and 
the  fiouting  of  law. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  crime  rife 
among  us.  And  while  contempt  for  discrlml- 
^^7>.7  Obsolete  or  puerile  law  Is  under- 
standable, the  full  strength  of  that  contempt 
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should  be  channeled  not  into  disobedience 
but  Into  repeal  of  every  bad  law  Such 
n!f.^f«2j""'^'*  ^*'^  ^^^  determined  and  un- 
^atln,  '"PP°'"»  o^  every  American  voter 
regardless  of  race  or  creed 

It  la  a  sad  fact  that  not  every  American 
Citizen  eligible  avaUs  himself  of  "the  obi  ga- 
tlon  and  privilege  to  vote.  It  is  both  a  nght 
and  a  solemn  duty  to  express  at  the  polls 
ones  carefully  considered  and  amved-at 
convictions.  It  is  not  easy  to  go  prope-lv 
prepared  to  vote  yet  voting  ought  nevfr  o 
be  casual   for  any  one.     Each  of  us  should 

candidates,  their  personal  integrity  abilltv- 
and  stability,  and  the  worth  oTthe  ..l'  e, 
they  advocate. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  great 
nation,  my  son,  and  every  day  she  becomes 
greater  as  she  forges  aheld   il  all   kinu"  o 

^  h^rv,  ^""^J^^^^  ^e  many  problems  both 
".om  ,!.?''  \^'"°^^  ^"'"^  "''^'°'^^^  ^'PP^ar 
ntt^l  ,r^'*  ^  *^^  nightmare  of  com- 
petely    self-centered    nationalism,    even    in 

secleTJ^^""  '"'"  ^°'"'  ''  '^^'""S  '«^«  'he 
th/.!>   ,       ^  *"!■  ^^"^^  "^'"^l^  God  has  put 

evemuaTuse^   '"'^'"^  ^"'^   P"*^^P^   ^^   °- 

A  fortnight  ago  your  Dad  and  1  attended 

World  War  I  regiment,  and  their  wive.  Vou 
went  With  us  once  or  twice  when  you  were 
n,d^^!  boy-long  ago  We  are  all  really 
old  now  and  many  are  gone.     But  I  can  still 

Z7  VH^'v.'^  1^"^  ^"'^  remember  a  slim  lad  in 
1917  khaki.  As  we  old  friends  sat  together  at 
tne  beautiful,  long  dinner  table,  music  wa' 
played  and  Tiperary  floated  in.  The  words 
Its  a  Long  Way  to  Go"  somehow  caught 
at  me.  And  then  I  looked  around  and  with 
surprise  1  thought.  "Why  we  have  come  a 
long  way!"  For  I  knew  everybody  there  had 
tried  his  or  her  best  to  Uve  a  good'  and  useful 
f/KH^"^,^t^  "^^  ^"  "  P^'  of  the  beautiful 
ou^s  ^^^  wonderful    America   of 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  my  forever  vounc 
son,  I  shall  think,  of  course,  of  the  cross  above 
your  grave.  But  the  thought  will  lift  my 
heart  and  mind  to  the  Cross,  and  to  the 
mankind  ^"^""'^"^     Christianity     still     offers 

One  does  not  mall  letters  to  the  dead     As 

always  I  am  sending  this  to  a  newspaper 

If  It  can  be  of  any  small  help  In  the  con- 

publlshed*''"^'^  fo!"  peace.  I  hope  It  will  be 

Devotedly, 

Mother. 


Increased  MarkeHngi  Leave  No  Room  for 
>  Imports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 


OP    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 
Monday,  June  13,  1966 

rPi^J?^^-  r.^''-  Speaker,  statistics 
released  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reveal  that  beef  marketings  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase  greatly  this  summer 
On  April  1.  there  were  9.6  million  head 
of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  In  32  major 
feeding  states.    This  Is  13  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier  and  was  a  fairly  uni- 
form Increase  throughout  the  countr>- 
Cattle   feeders   stated   intentions    on 
April  1  to  market  4.8  mllUon  head  of 
cattle  out  of  feedlots  during  April -June. 
This  would  be  12  percent  more  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  4  to  5  percent  more 
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than  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
Com  Belt  feeders  stated  Intentions  to 
market  11  percent  more  cattle  during  the 
second  quarter  than  a  year  earlier,  while 
feeders  In  Western  States  planned  to 
market  10  percent  more. 

What  these  facts  mean,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  that  the  Increased  marketings  leave 
no  rown  for  the  Increased  Imports  of 
beef  which  are  sharply  increasing  above 
last  year's  level. 

Import  restrictions  are  needed  imme- 
diately to  prevent  a  bust  in  cattle  prices. 

The  same  cycle  of  Increased  market- 
Incrs  hitting  the  market  simultaneously 
with  rapidly  increasing  imports  speUed 
financial  disaster  to  American  cattlemen 
In  1963.  Action  must  be  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  halt  this  cycle 
thlB  year. 


L.B  J.  and  the  Polls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAijroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In- 
creasingly over  the  country  It  appears 
that  President  Johnson's  coattalls  are 
not  going  to  be  such  a  ready  road  to  a 
congressional  seat  as  they  were  in  1964. 
This  is  well  pointed  out  by  the  Evans- 
Novak  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  13.  which  fol- 
lows: 

L.B.J.  AND  THE  Polls 

(By  Rowland  E^vans  and  Robert  Novrtk) 

A  Midwestern  Democratic  congressm.'in  ha.s 
removed  a  large  picture  of  President  Johnson 
frocn  the  bsAlc  political  Uterature  he  plana  to 
use  this  fall  In  the  congressional  campaign. 

In  Pennsylvania,  another  Democratic  Con - 
greaenuizi  wboae  cainp>algn  flyers  featured  his 
own  and  the  President's  picture  In  equal  size 
and  prominence  in  the  1964  campaign,  has 
relegated  the  President  to  an  Inside  cover 
with  reduced  proportions. 

In  a  populous  t^room  suburb  of  New 
York  City,  no  fewer  than  10  longtime  party 
precinct  workers — most  of  them  middle  clas.s 
lawyers  and  buslnesmen — have  quit  work- 
ing for  the  Democratic  party,  to  the 
despair  of  top  party  officials.  The  reasons: 
Orowlng  dlaenchantment  with  President 
Johnson,  mainly   over  the  war   In  Vietnam. 

What  specifically  alienated  some  of  these 
grass-roots  politicians  In  charge  of  local 
fund-raising  and  registration  wa«  Mr.  John- 
son's crack  at  the  ■Nervous  Nelly"  critics  of 
his  war  policy. 

The  deterioration  of  the  President's  politi- 
cal standing  from  the  post-election  high  of 
1965  In  some  cases  goes  beyond  Vietnam.  A 
western  Democratic  congressman  who  weath- 
ered a  primary  challenge  this  spring  and 
politically  supports  President  Johnson  across 
the  boexd  speaks  privately  of  an  "Irrational 
contempt"  of  many  voters  for  the  President- 
Its  political  effect,  be  says.  Is  "deadly"  for 
Democratic  ofBce-holders  who  Identify  them- 
selves with  Mr.  Johnson. 

In  this  "Irrational  contempt"  can  be  found 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  precipitous  decline 
in  the  President's  popularity  as  measured  in 
the  polls  he  use<l  to  take  pleasure  In  showing 
White  House  visitors.  But  the  overwhelming 
issue  U  the  war  in  Vietnam,  »  conclusion 
borne  out  by  study  of  the  geographicai  pat- 
terns of  the  President's  reduced  standing. 

In  Iowa,  for  example,  the  reypected  Iowa 
PoU  conducte<l  by  the  De«  Moines  Register 
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and  Tribune  showed  that  whereas  the  Pre.si- 
dent  was  running  ahead  of  Michigan  Gov. 
George  Romney  in  January  by  49  per  cent 
to  31  p^  cent,  Romney  now  runs  ahead  of  the 
President  by  a  surprialne  46  per  cent  to  35 
per  cent  ( with  the  balance  in  each  case 
"undecided") 

Ronvney  nin.'?  much  further  in  front  of  Vice 
President  H'omphrey.  who  is  one  of  the 
P»Tesldent's  f>remo,<it  =po  ir-l^earcrs  In  back- 
ing the  U  S  objective  m  Vieni.tm.  But  when 
pitted  acalnst  Sen.  Robert  Kennfdt.  who  has 
his  prisiMon  on  the  war,  Romney  comes  out 
10  points  behind  Kennedt. 

Iowa  IS  the  center  of  the  oM  isol.itionlst 
belt,  where  opposition  to  the  war  Is  high. 
In  some  other  st^ites  there  Is  far  less  anti- 
war ferver  For  example.  In  West  Virginia 
which  has  the  Inrgest  percentage  of  war  vet- 
erans of  any  state  In  the  union.  Mr  Johnson 
had  a  favorable  '  rating  of  62  per  cent  as  of 
l;LSt  month.  And  while  lower  than  six 
months  ago,  the  President's  popularity  is  still 
holdm?  up  fairly  well  in  such  states  as  Vir- 
ginia. North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Maine. 

In  Michigan.  Mr.  Johnson  edges  Gov. 
Romney  in  a  reliable  poll,  51  per  cent  to  49 
per  cent,  a  decline  of  tliree  points  from,  an 
earlier  Johnoon-Ri.vninev  sample  this  spring. 

Thew}  somewhat  brighter  sisjas.  however, 
are  tlie  exception,  not  the  rule,  of  the  Presi- 
dent's .■ih.-vrply  reduced  standing  In  tlie  cx)un- 
try.  Par  more  sigiiiticunt  are  the  indisput- 
able signs  of  deep  worry,  clearly  evident 
among  some  of  Mr.  Johnson's  staiinchest 
supporters,  by  Dt^mocr.its  who  will  be  run- 
ning for  office  tlus  f.-Ul. 

The  steep  dec'iine  stxor.gly  hints  that  biu-- 
rln?  an  unexpected  break  in  Vietnam,  the 
F*resident  may  not  be  welcome  in  some  con- 
^es,siou.iJ  districts  this  fall.  It  also  portends 
an  unproductive  record  for  the  balance  of 
this  sf.s.siDn  of  Congress,  and  this  In  turn 
cotild  further  damage  the  President's  reputa- 
tion, .<»  much  of  which  is  built  on  claim  that 
he  c;in  make  Congress  perform.  In  short. 
Pre.=;ldpiit  jL.hason  Is  now  entering  the  most 
d.mgerous  period  of  his  presidency. 


An  Outstanding  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnE.SENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
come  to  realize  in  tlie  past  decade  the 
great  importance  of  education  in  meet- 
ing many  of  our  Nation's  problems  in- 
cluding poverty,  unemployment,  and  hu- 
man rifrht^s.  The  State  of  Kan.sas  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  Dr.  John  E,  King 
as  one  of  those  dedicated  educators  and 
admin:.«trators  workiiiR  in  tlie  forefront 
of  teacher  education.  Dr.  King,  as  pres- 
ident of  Kan: as  State  Teachers  College 
in  Emporia,  has  bet>n  instrumental  in 
the  dar;imalic  growth  of  this  State- 
owned  iiistitution  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  qualified  teach- 
ers. Under  his  leadership  the  college 
has  grown  from  1,130  studenUs  to  6,425 
students  during  a  13-year  period. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  wiih  Dr. 
King  during  my  yeai-s  in  the  Kansa.s 
Sonat-e.  He  has  been  a  tirele.ss  worker 
in  behalf  of  higher  education  through- 
out the  State  of  Kansas.  We  are  sony 
to  lose  him.  He  Is  leaving  Emporia  to 
become  president  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  We  congratultae  him  and 
wish  him  well,  and  we  know  he  will  con- 


tinue  to   labor  for   the  good   of  all  of 
higher  education. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Topeka,  Kans..  Daily 
Capital: 

AK   OUTSrANDING   JoB 

While  Kansans,  and  especially  Emporiaii.s. 
win  rcf^ret  the  departure  of  Dr.  John  E.  King 
as  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College  of  Emporia,  all  will  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  post  as  president  of  the  Untver.sity  of 
Wyominit. 

Although  most  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  been  showing  marked  growth 
in  recent  years,  few  can  show  a  better  record 
than  Entporia  State  where  a  major  factor  in 
this  growth  has  been  the  able  leadership  of 
Dr.  King 

When  he  totik  over  as  E-.State  president  in 
1953,  the  college  had-an  enrollment  of  1,130. 
It  was  to  reach,  during  Dr.  King's  adminis- 
tration, 6,425  as  of  last  fall.  The  University 
of  Wyoming  will  have  an  estimated  enroll- 
ment of  6,800  to  7,000  next  fall,  according  to 
The  Emporia  Gazette,  about  the  same  ex- 
pected for  Emporia  State. 

John  King  Is  the  kind  of  educator  who 
meets  his  students  on  their  own  ground.  Ho 
could,  and  did  while  at  Emporia,  talk  v/lth 
them  about  everything  and  anything. 

Ever  present  was  his  droll  sense  of  humor 
and  the  touch  of  southern  drawl  in  his  voice 
reflected  the  locale  of  his  earlier  education. 
He  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
North  Texas  State  University  when  he  was  18 
years  old.  an  Indicator  of  the  further  honors 
in  education  that  would  come  to  an  out- 
standing school  administrator. 

In  an  era  of  continued  building  on  the 
Emporia  State  campus,  It  was  not  an  un- 
common sight  to  see  Dr.  King  to  stop  to 
talk  with  construction  workers.  No  one 
could  feel  ill  at  ease  In  his  presence. 

If  we  sensed  his  belief  about  the  Emporia 
Institution  correctly.  It  was  that  Emporia 
State  should  be  primarily  the  teachers  col- 
lege it  was  intended  to  be  and  he  set  his 
goals  accordingly.  The  record  shows  he  suc- 
ceeded weU  at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
teachers  mounted  every  year. 

The  King  sen.se  of  humor  could  be  ap- 
parent even  on  formal  occasions 

We  recall  watching  an  Emporia  State  cnm- 
mencement  ceremony  one  hot  summer  after- 
noon at  the  school  stadlima.  The  capped  and 
!?owned  graduates  were  sweltering  along  with 
the  capped  and  gowned  dignitaries.  Tliose 
in  the  stands  looking  on  were  equally  warm. 

As  Dr.  King  was  making  some  remarks  to 
the  audience,  a  cloud  suddenly  obscured  the 
sun.    • 

"W«|d  better  get  on  with  the  deprees  now," 
said  iSr.  King.  "We've  arranged  for  a  cloud 
to  pass  over  so  It  virlll  be  cooler  '' 

Empyoria  State  and  the  Kaiis.as  state  edu- 
cational system  is  going  to  miss  John  King. 
The  students  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  will  remember  him  .i-s  a  friend  and 
coun.selor  who  did  an  outstanding  Job.  We 
Join  in  wishing  him  well  in  his  new  po  itlon. 


The  Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NECR.\SKA 

IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OF  P.ErRESENTAnVI:;3 

Thursday,  June  9. 1966 

The  Hotiso  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  vinder 
oonsideratlon  the  blU  (H.R.  1492J>)  to  pro- 
mote International  trade  In  agricultural 
commodities,   to   combat   hunger   and   mal- 
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nutrition,  to  further  economic  development, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  formulate  volimtary  ad- 
justment program— wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton— to  provide  production  to  meet 
requirements  and  assure  a  cari-yover  at 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year  of  at  least 
25  percent  of  annual  requirements. 

As  you  know,  the  Agricultural  Advis- 
ory Commission  has  recommended  re- 
serve stocks  levels  for  major  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Secretary  Freeman  has  testified 
tliat  while  the  matter  of  reserve  levels  is 
under  constant  study  in  the  Department 
they  have  tentatively  stood  on  these  rec- 
ommendations. The  pertinent  figures 
relating  to  the  Advisory  Commission  rec- 
ommendation and  carryover  figures  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  are  as  follows: 
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ApprMiniaI<'  <urr('nt  annual 
rcqulrement.-i  (dorapslii- 
plits  total  piporl)  

25  piTcont  of  amiual  requiro- 
mcnt.'! 

Advisory  Commission  reserve 
level 


Wheat 


Cot- 
ton 


Feetl 
Rfaiits 


Million  Million' Ktillion 
bushfls      baits 


400 
630 


1,^0 
3  8 


6.2 


170.0 


W.  0 


The  carryover   figures  based  on   the 
provisions  of  this  bill  match  fairly  well 
with  those  presently  accepted  by  the  De- 
partment.     For    wheat    and    cotton    a 
carryover   equivalent   to  25   percent   of 
armual  requirements  represents  a  rea- 
sonable minimum  carryover.    Certainly 
programs  for  these  commodities  should 
not  be  formulated  to  purposely  reduce 
the  commodity  carryover  below  this  level 
Actually  for  both  wheat  and  cotton    a 
slightly  larger  carryover  should  be  the 
goal  In  order  to  successfully  implement 
the  ever-normal  granary  concept  of  ade- 
quate suppUes  and  price  stability. 

For  feed  grains  carryover  stocks 
equivalent  to  25  percent  of  current  an- 
nual utilization  will  provide  an  adequate 
and  desirable  carryover  level.  As  with 
any  desirable  carryover  goal,  this  level 
Is  sufScient  to  allow  substantial  short- 
run  deviation  resulting  from  unforeseen 
or  impredlctable  circumstances. 

A  requirement  to  maintain  a  carry- 
over level  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  cot- 
ton equivalent  to  50  percent  of  annual 
requirements  Is  completely  unreasonable 
Such  a  carryover  level  would  be  more 
than  required  under  set  conditions  so 
adverse  as  to  be  unrealistic. 

Carryovers  at  this  level  would  largely 
be  carried  by  CCC  which  would  mean 
large  storage,  handling,  and  transporta- 
tion expense.  There  would  be  no  benefits 
to  producers  and  the  market  price  soft- 
ness resulting  from  the  presence  of  such 
excessive  stocks  would  in  the  long  run 
have  a  decided  adverse  effect  on  farm 
prices  and  income.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  a  requirement  to  maln- 
tam  carryover  stocks  at  anywhere  near 
50  percent  of  annual  requirements  would 
be  a  backward  step— back  toward  the 
costly  surplus  situation  which  we  In- 
herited. Such  a  can-yover  requirement 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  anything  other 
than  pei-manent  return  to  the  agricul- 
tural dark  ages  of  the  1950's. 


Letter  From  Raymond  R.  Corbett,  Presi- 
dent, New  York  State  AFL-CIO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1966 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
York  State  has  recently  enacted  a  medi- 
cal care  program  which  will  significantly 
Improve  the  medical  aid  program  pre- 
viously in  existence  under  the  Kerr-MllLs 
law.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
leading publicity  about  this  new  law 
Unfortunately,  the  impression  has  been 
created  that  there  was  no  prior  program 
of  this  type  and  that  the  new  legislation 
IS  revolutionary  and  astronomically  ex- 
pensive. 

I  have  just  received  a  clear  and 
Wioughtful  letter  from  Mr.  Ravmond  R 
Corbett,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
AFLr-<:iO.  His  letter  places  the  new  pro- 
gram In  proper  perspective.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues,  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to 
other  readers  of  the  Record: 

New  York  State  AFL-CIO. 

*lb°'ny,N.T.,  June  10.  1966. 

Hon.  JONATHAN  B.  BiNGHAM. 

House    of    Representative;    Office    Buildino 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Repre.sentativi:  Bingham:  New  York 
State's  medical  assistance  program  now  be- 

i  ^he  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  for  approval,  h.v«;  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy. 

The  New  York  State  AFI^CIO  and  Its  more 
than  two  million  worker  families— represent- 
mg  at  least  one-half  the  population  of  our 
state— solidly  support  this   program 

We  were  aware  of  Its  significance  when 
presented  In  bill  form  In  the  Legislature 
We  gave  our  endorsement  and  so  Informed 
our  membership.  We  see  the  program  as 
one  of  the  most  Important  achievements  of 
this  session— something  far  difTerent  from 
the  view  of  it  presented  by  opponents,  re- 
plete with  slogans,  catch-phrases  and  chareos 
without  foundation. 

^^^^L^^  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^'^^^  persuaded  the  State 
AFL-CIO  to  support  this  measure,  urge  its 
passage  and  now  urge  approval  by  HEW  We 
believe  we  have  sound  basis  for  our  position 
and  that  there  Is  compelling  reason  for  your 
support  as  well.  •' 

1.  Back  In  1929  New  York  state  established 
by  law  a  program  of  tax-paid  medical  care 
for  all  the  Indigent.  The  1966  law  involves 
no  new  concept*  of  medical  assistance  adds 
no  new  medical  services  not  already  avail- 
able to  those  eligible,  but  only  expands  this 
program  to  Include  the  medically  indigent 
taking  advantage  of  Title  XDC  that  broad- 
ened the  base  of  sharing  the  cost. 

2.  Prior  to  enactment  of  the  present  law 
the  state  program  provided  care  to  a  poten- 
tial 5.7  mUllon  persons.  The  new  law  adds 
2.3  million  to  this  number.  This  total  must 
be  seen  for  what  It  Is.  the  maximum  eligible 
No  one  would  reasonably  contend  that  all  or 
most  will  need  medical  care  in  any  one  year. 

3.  That  this  present  program  covers  those 
In  the  21-to-65  age  group  Is  not  new  The 
old  program  did  too.  And  Just  as  the  state 
and  localities  paid  all  the  cost  for  this  group 
they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

4.  It  is  clear  from  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  estimates  that  the  claims  of  some 
that  costs  wUl  mount  sky-high  are  nothing 
but  use  of  the  old  scare  technique.  Its  esti- 
mates are  that  the  cost  of  the  program  to 
localities  win  be  »144  million  in   1966-7    or 
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f  ,^/.^«''^  *""  ^^  *'>°"^  »1  million  less  than 
in  196&-6.  Most  of  the  locality  saving  will  go 
to  New  York  city  because  expenditures  It  for- 
merly paid  would  be  taken  over  by  Federal 
aid:  and  while  larger  upstate  communltle.s 
may  have  minor  savings,  the  Department 
states,  in  general  upstate  communities  as  n 
Whole  will  have  a  net  increase  of  cost.-;  of 
$1  million. 

5.  The  department  estimates  that  two  mil- 
lion Will  receive  medical  services  under   the 

fnoFS'"  ^^  ^  ^^'  '^'^^  °^  tSSZ  million  in 
1966-7,  compared  with  1.5  million  In  1965-6 
at  a  total  cost  of  $449  million. 

6.  The  standard  of  eUgibllltv  for  a  four- 
member  family  with  one  wage  earner  as  it 
existed  since  1963  was  set  by  the  Department 
at  up  to  85,200  In  annual  income  and  it  was 
about  to  be  raised  to  $5,700  to  update  It 
The  $6,000  figure  in  the  standard  adopted 
for  this  program  is  really  only  a  $300  increase 

Further,  the  $6,000  figure  Is  based  on  ap- 
propriate moderate -Income  level  require- 
ments, cited  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration for  such  a  family  under  current 
economic  conditions.  This  means,  in  fact 
take-home  pay  of  $107  a  week,  allowing  II  25 
per  person  per  day  for  food,  with  no  monev 
left  to  cover  the  crushing  burden  of  medical 
costs. 

•  •  • 

It  is  our  Judgment  the  program  is  sound 
practical  and  will  substantially  help  allevi- 
ate one  of  the  most  pressing  social  welfare 
problems  of  our  state  today.  We  sincerelv 
hope  you  will  share  this  viewpoint  and  ex- 
press It  In  your  statements  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  and  to  the  HEW. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Raymond  R.  Corbett. 

Presxdent. 


Rx  for  the  American  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday.  June  13.  1966 
Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  mv  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  excel- 
lent address  by  Adm.  John  M.  Will 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  American  Export  Isbrandt- 
sen  Lines,  Inc.,  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Maine  Maritime  Acad- 
emy, Castine,  Maine,  June  4,  1966: 

Reverend  clergy.  Admiral  Rodgers  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  distinguished  guests 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  graduating  cliiss 
and,  particularly,  the  officers  of  the  ci..s^  of 
1966. 

it  is  no  secret  that  I  have  a  soft  spot  ir  my 
heart  for  the  Maine  Maritime  Academy  and  ;, 
high  degree  of  respect  for  the  fine  "officers 
which  this  academy  produces.  TTierefore  to 
share  with  you  the  sense  of  fulflUmepi— the 
Joy  of  accomplishmentr— which  this  day  rcp- 
_re.sents  is  not  only  an  honor.  It  is  a  gre.it 
personal  plea-sure. 

Tills  Class  of  1966  is  the  third  rl.ass  to 
complete  the  four  year  academic  propram 
This  alone  atteste  to  your  scholarship  ai^d 
your  ability  to  achieve  set  goals.  Your  physi- 
cal prowess  is  amply  demonstrated  by  your 
football  victory  over  Kings  Point  in  IQMaiid 
your  win  in  the  Inter-academy  lifeboat  rare 
in  1965.  I  had  hoped  you  would  repeat  thi.v 
year.  And  certainly  you  have  established 
your  reputation  for  resourcefulness  by  ex- 
tending local  liberty  to  Include  the  Sail'  Inn 
twenty  miles  away! 

You  are  perhaps   the  most   travelled  cl:is.<; 
in  the  history  of  the  Academy.     All  of  you 
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are  shellbaclu.  You  have  twice  transited  the 
Panama  CaoaL  Tou  hare  sailed  to  the 
Caribbean,  to  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  to  Spain.  Portugal  and  Gibraltar. 

Certainly  you  have  set  a  new  hl^  In 
shipboard  achievement.  The  Maine  Marl- 
time  Academy  acquired  the  SB  Ancon  and 
this  class  In  the  same  year.  Just  as  you 
have  evolvwd  from  landJubberly  plebes  to 
licensed  offlcerm,  so  has  this  ship  Improved 
from  the  disorder  and  disrepair  of  her 
reserve  status  to  the  splendid  training  ship 
you  now  call  the  State  of  Maine. 

Ajid  there  Ls  one  other  attribute  of  this 
class  which,  if  nothing  else,  establishes  a 
zeet  for  life  and  a  love  of  derrlng-do.  This 
was  pointed  up  last  summer  when  as  I  heard 
the  stocT  a  group  of  your  engineer  candi- 
dates, vowing  that  they  could  do  anything 
their  deck  counterpcuts  could  do.  set  sail 
In  the  Max  De  Vino,  a  26-foot  pirate  ship 
rigged  for  sail,  artored  and  victualled  by  mid- 
night requisition  and  Living  off  the  bounty 
of  the  sea.  These  indeed  were  sons  of  Jolly 
Rogers! 

But  as  I  extol  your  virtues,  I  am  deeply 
mindful — as  I  hope  you  are — that  none  of 
these  achievements  could  have  come  to  i>a&s 
unless  men  like  Ralph  Leavitt.  Ned  Andrews 
and  Captain  John  Quick  had  fashioned  the 
bone  and  sinew  that  is  the  Maine  Maritime 
Academy  today.  Without  such  men,  and 
without  the  support  of  farseeiag  le^lators 
in  your  State  government,  this  Academy 
would  eltbo-  not  exist  or  would  be  a  second 
rate  technical  training  school. 

The  people  ol  Maine,  and  the  Maine  Mari- 
time Academy,  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
strong  active  representation  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives. 

Congressman  Stam  Tuppex  has  served  on 
the  Committee  since  he  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  nearly  six  years  ago.  He  has  been 
an  active  and  influential  member  of  the 
Committee.  We  are  sorry  that  Congressman 
Tuppm  will  be  leaving  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  this  session,  but  we  wish  him  well 
in  bis  new  job  as  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  1967  World  Exposition  m 
Montreal. 

Most  fortunately.  Maine's  other  Congres.s- 
man.  Bnx  Hathawat.  was  appointed  to  the 
House  Merchant  Msirlne  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  wear  and  he  Ls  very  ably 
continuing  Maine's  interest  in  natlonnd 
merchant  marine  affairs. 

Considering  his  deep  interest  In  matters 
relating  to  education  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Education  emd  Labor  Committee.  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  Training  and 
his  proven  effectiveness  as  a  legislator.  I 
think  we  can  expect  Congressman  Hatha - 
WAT'S  presence  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
,  Fisheries  Committee  to  serve  not  only  the 
Maine  Maritime  Academy  well  but  also  the 
entire  Maritime  Industry. 

From  my  days  as  Director  of  Training  of 
the  Navy  and  Director  of  Personnel  Policy 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  I  can  attest 
to  the  deep  Interest  of  Senator  Marcarftt 
Chase  SxrrH  In  the  wellbelng  of  this 
Academy. 

On  the  other  hand — poles  apart  from  these 
enlightened  congressional  leaders  there  are 
the  doomsayers  and  the  handwrlngera  who 
inslsit  that  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Ls  an  anachronism — that  it  has  served  its 
purpose  and  will,  like  an  old  soldier,  quietly 
fade  away. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen — officers:  I  did  not 
come  to  Castlne  wearing  rose-colored 
glasses.  I  would  be  less  than  candid — I 
would  be  dishonest — If  I  were  not  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  maritime  Industry  In  the 
United  States  Is  in  solous  trouble.  But  I 
will  not  Join  the  crepe  hangers  who  seem  so 
willing  to  concede  to  calamity  without  risk- 
ing the  effort  that  wU  surely  lead  to 
triumph. 


The  American  Merchant  Marine  Is  an  en- 
tity composed  In  eqiial  measure  of  the  United 
States  Government,  maritime  labor  and 
steamship  management.  So  long  as  each 
member  of  this  trio  earnestly  seeks  rational 
solutions  to  the  many  problems  the  Industry 
faces  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  eventual 
success.  If  one  segment  of  the  triumvirate 
falters,  the  whole  entity  Is  endangered.  If 
all  three  of  the  partners  decide  to  act  Inde- 
pjendently  of  each  other,  the  result  can  be 
only  a  peculUvrly  Americanized  form  of  hari- 
kari.  This  would  be  a  suicide  pact  in  which 
the  nation  as  a  whole  loses  more  than  any 
single  party  to  the  pact. 

Despite  its  contiiipntivl  scope,  the  United 
States  of  .America  Ls  an  island — an  Island  de- 
pendent upon  the  sealanes  leading  to  its 
shores  to  bring  to  it  the  raw  materials  re- 
quired to  feed  the  voracious  app)etite  of  its 
Industrial  complex.  It  also  must  look  to  the 
seas  as  the  thoroughfiu-es  over  which  its 
manufactures  and  foodstuffs  must  pass  to 
reach  consumers  in  the  market  places  of 
the  world.  No  advancing  technology,  be 
it  in  aviation,  space  exploration  or  In  the 
ever-widening  wonders  of  electronics, 
changes  this  basic  dependence  upon  the  sea 
by  so  much  as  one  iota.  As  you  here — down 
east  In  Maine — know  full  well,  America  is 
wedded  to  the  sea — and  the  marriage  en- 
dures to  this  day 

How  then  can  we  reconcile  this  utter 
dependence  on  ocean-borne  commerce  with 
the  declining  fortunes  of  the  Amerlcam 
Merchant  Miu-ine''  What  has  permitted  our 
capability  at  sea  to  diminish  while  otir  re- 
qtiirernenta  have  become  so  much  greater? 
Who  is  the  villain  in  this  real-life  drama 
of   erod'.i^.g   national   strength? 

The   fault,   dear    Brutus,   lies   not   In   our 
star^  but  in  ourselves   ,  .  ." 

.All  of  us  mu.>:t  share  the  onus  for  the  coldly 
realistic  fact  that  this  year  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  will  carry  only  nine  percent 
of  our  :oro;i?n  trade.  All  of  us  must  recite 
mea  culpa  because  nearly  seventy  percent 
of  our  ships  are  twenty  or  more  years  old. 
.Ml  of  tis  must  share  the  blame  that  com- 
placent ni;in:'.^ements,  demanding  labor  and 
apathetic  government  have  charted  a  course 
to  the  very  dead  center  of  the  doldrums. 

But  to  fr>b  off  the  problems  of  the  merchant 
marine  by  distributing  the  blame  equally 
amone  tiie  three  principals  does  not  help 
.solve  these  prolilems.  Wherein  lies  the  real 
f:iiUt:> 

Is  American  maritime  labcw  overpaid? 
Certainly,  when  It  Is  compared  with,  say, 
Norweq:an  maritime  labor  A  Norwegian 
s»aman  earns  only  about  26  percent  of  the 
wriges  psLid  to  an  -AmerlcsLn  seaman.  But 
by  t.he  .>ame  token,  a  Norwegian  cool  miner 
earns  only  about  26  7  percent  of  the  amount 
paid  to  ,in  American  coal  miner.  I  am  sure 
the  same  relative  percentiiges  pertain  to  most 
other  helds  of  endeavor. 

Is  It  therefore  wrong  for  the  American 
seaman  t<i  strive  for  wages  consistent  with 
our  overall  standiird  of  living?  I  think  not, 
so  long  a.1  the  wages  are  carnt'd  and  not 
merely  paid 

-Are  .American  ste.'unship  managements  so 
dependent  upon  government  subsidies  that 
they  no  longer  feel  the  need  to  follow  sound 
business  practices?  Are  steamship  com- 
panies in  reality  "lat  CJit.s."  effortlessly  skim- 
ming t'ne  cream  from  the  tr  iUB;h  of  public 
funds?  Again,  I  think  not  By  and  Large, 
the  efforts  of  Americm  shipowners  to  im- 
prove their  sh.are  of  world  tra  Je,  t/>  modernize 
their  fleets  and  to  emb.irk  upon  new  and 
promising  ventures  have  been  frustrated  by 
inadequ.ite  and  oft^n  nitransieent  govern- 
ment action. 

No  doubt  y.u  have  all  read  recently  in  the 
newspapers  the  continuing  s|:)ecious  pleas  of 
Senator  Doiclas  for  government  action  to 
eliminate  subsidy  being  paid  operators  when 
carrying   government   cargoe^i   in   order    that 


unsubaldized  lines,  known  as  independents, 
(operators  who  receive  no  subsidy)  may  com- 
pete on  an  equal  footing  for  these  govern- 
ment cargoes. 

In  no  place  have  I  seen  blm  offer  to  remove 
the  shackles  of  government  controls  from 
the  subsidized  operators  when  those  sub- 
sidies are  denied  them — nor  any  demand  that 
these  same  government  shackles  be  lmf>osed 
on  the  independents  or  unsubsldized  lines 
when  they  carry  government  cargoes. 

I  suppose  the  term  "independent  operator" 
derives  from  the  fact  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  government  controls  imposed  on 
subsidized  operators. 

So  it  l8  to  the  third  member  of  the  trio 
that  I  point  the  accusing  finger.  I  believe 
that  the  tribulations  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  are  the  direct  result  of  a  long 
series  of  half  measures  and  In  some  cases  no 
measures  at  aJl  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
goverrunent.  By  denying  the  maritime  in- 
dustry freedcon  of  action  independent  of 
government  control  and  by  failing  to  partlci- 
p>ate  fully  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1938,  the  United 
States  Government  has  almost  succeeded  in 
hamstringing  one  of  Its  most  important  na- 
tional resources. 

Much  lias  been  said  at  many  levels  of  gov- 
eriunent  during  the  fotir  years  you  have  been 
at  this  academy.  I  repeat:  much  has  been 
said — but  precious  little  has  been  done.  In- 
stead of  clear-out  declsdons,  we  have  been 
treated  to  a  superabundance  of  glittering 
generalities,  trial  balloons,  Innuendoes  and 
half-notions.  During  this  time,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  has  been  a  veritable 
hotbed  of  inactivity. 

Despite  earlier  pronouncements  by  our  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  was  more  than  adequate  to  our 
needs,  we  find  today  that  the  logistic  support 
of  our  fighting  forces  In  Viet  Nam  has  taxed 
this  so-called  adequacy  actually  beyond  its 
limits.  More  than  a  hundred  merchant  ships 
have  been  reactivated  from  the  reserve  fleets 
and  the  charter  of  many  active  ships  by  the 
Navy's  Military  Sea  Transporatlon  Service  is 
making  it  extremely  dlfBcult  for  the  Ameri- 
can flag  ship  operators  to  meet  their  com- 
mercial obligations  and  consequently  are 
losing  a  lot  of  their  customers  to  foreign 
flag  shippers  many  of  whom  will  never  be 
regained. 

American  shipowners  are  painfully  aware 
of  the  shortcomings  of  their  fleets.  They 
know  full  well  that  a  ship's  ability  to  com- 
pete for  world  trade  Is  inversely  proportional 
to  its  age.  They  recogpnize  that  new,  faster 
and  better  methods  of  cargo-handling  must 
be  Incorporated  in  new,  faster  and  better 
ships.  And.  they  are  willing  to  risk  their 
reputations,  their  capital  and  their  corpor- 
ate lives  to  bring  about  these  changes. 

But.  because  government  appropriations 
for  the  merchant  marine  have  remained 
static  while  all  other  appropriations  have 
soared,  the  shipowners — under  present  law — 
are  powerless  to  break  this  logjam  and  get 
on  with  the  business  that  must  be  done. 

The  government  ties  the  subsidized  ship 
operator's  hands  by  refusing  to  allow  him  to 
shop  In  the  world  market  for  his  ships  but 
Insists  they  be  built  in  American  yards.  It 
then  refuses  to  appropriate  the  funds  to  the 
American  ship  yards  that  will  allow  us  to 
build  our  ships  at  competitive  world  prices. 
So  wh.at  is  the  result?  An  American  flag 
merchant  marine  aging  at  such  a  rapidly 
accelerating  rate  as  to  be  Inadequate  to  carry 
our  foreign  conunerce  and  of  practically  no 
use  as  our  foiu-th  arm  of  defense.  A  fleet 
Incapable  of  supporting  our  military  In  time 
of  emergency.  God  help  us  all  If  another 
conflagration  breaks  out  In  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  wlille  we  are  so  heavily  committed 
In  Viet  Nam  and  Europe. 

You  hear  our  Maritime  union  le.iders  pub- 
licly abhorring  the  idea  of  allowing  ships  to 
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be  built  In  other  than  American  vards  It's 
perfectly  fine  propaganda  for  them  to  wave 
the  n.is.  In  this  w.iy  but  it  won't  f^et  them  any 
additional  sliips  to  put  oiu-  seamen  and  ships 
officers  on.  It  might  save  our  shipyards  but 
we  would  lose  our  Merchant  marine. 

Now.  If  we  rcco!?ni/:e  that  our  present  situ- 
ation is  not  good,  what  can  be  done  to  cor- 
rect it?  I'm  a  >Treat  believer  thai  If  von  have 
somc'hing  worth  savins  it  r.hvavs  benefits  by 
rcpotUion.  Here  are  ,?onie  su^geitions  I  made 
before  a  Tnuisport-ition  Furiim  at  N.jrthwest- 
ern  University  3  weeks  ago  ;n  a  t:;lk  I  labeled 
RX  for  the  Americm  Merchant  M.irine. 

First,  as  to  American  liner  operau;>rs,  I 
would  Eupee.st  an  immcdi.ito  and  realistic  re- 
duction in  the  minimum  s.iilinss  required  on 
assigned  esseulial  tr^de  routes.  Concur- 
rently, tliesc  sliip  opcr.iturs  should  have  the 
freedom  to  inc.-cn.-sc  s.iilmgs  when  the  volume 
of  carijo  justifn-s,  .-.ccordmR  to  their  own  busi- 
ness Jud-rment.  They  should  be  given  the 
gre-Tter  ficxibility  required  to  properly  serve 
Americ.in   foreign  trade  generally. 

Second.  I  think  we  should  look  beyond  our 
prc.wiit-day  fleet  toward  the  era  of  special- 
ization and  that  we  should  a.'xsure  that  espe- 
cially conficurod  ships  bo  built  and  operated 
to  perform  specialized  Jobs  at  minimum  cost 
and  maximum  return.  In  this  context,  I  am 
referring  to  contalnerships,  roll-on  roll-off 
ships  and  bulk  carriers  particularly— ships 
that  .are  dcsiprned  to  a  particular  Job  and  to 
do  it  eminently  well. 

Third,  we  should  exploit  to  the  fullest  our 
present  lead  in  the  field  of  nuclear  power  for 
merchant  ship:;— that  new  and  potent  force 
which  promises  high  speed  and  long  endur- 
ance for  our  commercial  vessels. 

Fourth,  we  should  recognize  that  the  pres- 
ent operation  of  American  passenger  liners 
Is  a  losing  proposition  and  we  must  seek  ways 
to  reverse  this  drain  on  our  national  and 
corporate  economies. 

Fifth,  wc  mu.si  be  ever  alert  to  technologi- 
cal advances  and,  throurrh  resea.-ch  and  ex- 
periment, improve  our  operations  and  make 
ourselves  more  competitive  in  the  world 
marke;. 

Sixth,  we  must  strive  for  a  lasting  accord 
»Tth  orf,'ani;:cd  l.ibor  which  will  reconcile 
labors  understandable  a.sp:ratlons  with  the 
hard  fiscal  facts  of  life  in  International  trade 
And  seventh,  v.-e  must  pursue  every  avenue 
leading  to  a  lesser  dependence  iipon  govern- 
ment subsidy  so  that  we  may  claim  a  greater 
emancipation  from  government  control. 

That's  quite  a  pres.cripiion  and.  unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  .single-shot  wonder  drug  to^ 
accomplish  it  all.    Like  the  perennial  weight- 
watcher,  we  can  look  forw.ird  only  to  a  harsh 
regimen  of  self-denial  and  hard  work. 

So,  In  reality,  gentlemen,  you  are  entering 
a  profes.sion  which  has  problems  of  major 
magnitude.  But  you  are  also  entering  an 
Industry  of  such  vital  consequence  to  our 
national  well-being  that  soluUons  to  these 
problems  mu.st  and  will  be  found.  It  may 
well  be  that  some  among  you  will  have  a 
hand  m  finding  these  solutions  and  lu  shap- 
ing the  future  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

Now,    quite    obviously,    a    freshly-reported 

Z^l'''  ""'•'"''■  ""  """^  ^"'"^  ^  solve  all  the 
prob.ems  of  the  merchant  marine  In  his  first 
few  months  at  sea.  But  this  same  Junior  of- 
ficer, by  improving  the  efficiency  of  his  ship 
can  m  .Ke  an  immediate  and  very  worthwhile 

wisdom 'Vh"-  -^'i"  ^'■°""  '"  -Perlence  and 
wlsciom.  the  significance  of  his  contribution 
will  keep  pace.  And,  if  he  comes  ashore  and 
continues  u,>  the  ladder  In  management.  In 
wavs  tn  "^  e^^'^-'^ent,  he  can  always  find 
ways  to  improve  the  overall  calibre  of  the 
merchant  service. 

ina^T^"';"'  '"  •''"^'  '"'*"'=  progress  is  his  wm- 
new  nnri  J,^'"'"''  '•<'«P°'^^ibinty-to  seek  out 
valTe  f^  V,,""  *''-"^  ^  ^^  °f  ever-increasing 
IttL?  'f  P'"^f««'°"'  There  is  no  roor^ 
at  the  top  for  the  man  who  says,  "It  didn^ 
happen  on  my  ^tch".    While  God's  breath 
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is  In  you,  everything  that  happens  to  you 
around  you  happens  en  your  watch. 

Your  licenses  as  males  and  enginee'-s  re- 
flect not  only  the  confidence  of  your  nation 
but  Its  belief  that  you  are  responsible  men" 
Tins  Academy  has  pledged  Its  reputation 
that  you  are  responsible,  disciplined  men 
iou  cannot  turn  your  backs  on  this  confi- 
dence or  this  plcdj^e. 

In  your  careers  at  sea  you  will  be  witness 
to  the  many  chanecs  wlilch  are  forthcoming 
and  which  will  restore  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  to  a  dominant  position  In 
world  trade.  If  the  government  ever  takes 
oir  Its  blinders  and  wiiiie  providing  for  a 
number  of  nuclear  and  other  merchant  ships 
to  be  bunt  in  Amcriciu  shipvards,  will  allow 
us  to  purclKusc  ships  m  world  markets,  vou 
will  see  the  addition  to  our  fleets  of  modern 
automated  .slflps— Container  ships  roll-on/ 
roll-ofl  ship.s.  bulk  carriers,  and  special  de- 
sign ships.  You  w.ll  see  Unpro\ed  methods 
of  cargo-haiidiing,  better  navigation  and 
communications  systems,  more  powerful  en- 
gine plants.  You  will  be  a  part  of  an  indus- 
try casting  off  obsolescence  and  emerging 
once  again  as  a  vital  factor  of  our  uatioual 
economy. 

But- if  you  merely  witness  these  chang- 
es-if  you  are  only  a  spectator  as  they  oc- 
cur—you will  have  failed  in  your  primary 
responsibility  of  leadership.  You  must  be 
involved  m  these  changes— hasten  their  ad- 
vent-exploit the  advantages  thev  offer— if 
you  are  to  Justify  the  training  you  have  re- 
ceived and  the  confidence  that  has  been  im- 
posed in  you. 

You  officers  of  the  Class  of  196Q  are  the 
l.ite.st  new  breed  in  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  You  have  received  better  training 
than  those  who  have  preceded  you.  You  will 
work  with  better  tools  than  they  did  The 
people  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  have  every 
right  to  expect  that  you  will  produce  better 

I  wish  you  all  smooth  .sailing,  fair  winds 
eariy  landfalls  and  Godspeed.  "^  ^'"as. 
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Advertising  With  a  Punch 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 


Ther.;   Weken't  Mant   Frwce   Benettts   at 
Vaujey  Forge 

p^n'j^^^'"''-  '''''''■    ^'^'y  «"'^'  ^^"^^. 

luJr^wTT'n"'  «°'^''"'"^-  "  the  modern 
Jiikc-b.,x  .American  would  have  st-:>od  it  or 
wou.d  unden,ta:-.d  that  those  early  Americ^ins 
V.  ere  paid  by  self-respect,  and  kept  ali^e  bv 
the  strength  which  honor  b-ings 

It  Is  a  fortunate  thing  for  m.xle.'n  .Amer- 
icans that  there  were  i^uch  men  in  Valley 
Fortre.  and  in  1918.  In  1942.  and  in  Korea 
Let  us  hope  that  the  so-called  "modern"  par- 
e.n.s  progressive"  scho.:,ls  and  "liberal" 
courts  don't  .smother  that  snlrit  ix-fcc  it  1^ 
needed  again— as  ,t  icill  be.    '  •       ^  i- 

IT  W.^.s^.•T  run  Goths  That  Dffe.-^ted  Rome- 
It  Was,  the  Free  CrRcrsEs 

Luxuries,  power.  Induleence  had  made  the 
c,nc-e-fx3ugh  R,.,m.in  people  .soft.  To  sUiv  pop- 
ular, ther  emperors  gave  Uiem  more  and 
more  of  the  ease  they  craved-free  bread  free 
circu:;es.  easier  living. 

So  the  Romans  .softened  up  themselves  for 
t..o  ambitious,  hard-work.ng  barbarians 
And  in  410  AD.  the  greatest  nafion  the  world 
had  ever  seen  wa^  Invaded  and  destroved     . 

The  greedy  cry  of  "something  for"  noth- 
ing .the    stupid    whine    of    "sor^ebodv   else 

Te'larurT^rl'-   ''°'   '"^''-^^Id  do  rrar % 
t'le  ram c  for  this  naiion.nov. 

P>^.PtE    Don't    Vote    roa    Sin:    Thet    Jrsx 

fr^-^r  ^^-P^O-^^^  Dof-'T  WA.VT  SOCIALIS^ 

They  Jcst  Want  What  C.KVbtx  It 
You'd  think  this  gencraUon  had  Invented 
sc.me    new    formula    for    security    and    ease 
Without   work-Frderal   Aid.     But  the   F^ 

first  take  from  you.  And  the  more  It  uikes 
the  cloJr'';??^'"  '°  ^'-^  *«  '""^  chlse^ers 
When    f^^   ^'^    °^   ^^^'^   ^^'"'^   ^   P^^erty 

ro^lahsm  Inn'""*'  ^  '"""^  '"'^^''  '""^^  ^ 
sociahsm       And,    as    has    been    said,    com.- 

numism  is  simply  socialism  In  a  hurrv 
t.,;.".^'""  ^^^^''■'^'"d  Of  living  is  still   high- 
When  '^"^     "^^^     '"*^«     confiscatorv? 

^ke  n^^h"*^""''  'P*^"^  """'^  'h^'^  they 
take  in  the  sure  result  U  Inflation.  And  In- 
flation Is  the  cruelest  tax  of  all-it  desuovs 
everything  everybody  has  '^  oesuoys 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1966 
Mr.   ASHBROOK.     Mr.   Speaker    for 
over  20  years  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co. 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  producers  of  machine 
tools,  textile  machinery,  and  construc- 
tion machinery,  has  been  selling  basic 
Americanism  In  Its  hard-hitting  adver- 
tisements In  national  magazines.  Stress- 
ing the  general  theme  of  Individual  re- 
sponsibility, these  short,  pithy  ads  have 
cautioned  aU  segments  of  our  Nation— 
tiie  Federal  Government,  manaeement 
labor,  and  the  American  people  In  gen- 
eral—against that  somethin!?-for-noth- 
Ing  temptation  to  which  aU  human  na- 
ture is  prone.    Many  thousands  of  letters 
have  been  received  by  Warner  &  Swasey 
fi-om   businessmen,   teachers,   workmen 
government    officials,    housewives     and 
youns  people  congratulating  them  on  the 
dual-purpose  ads. 

Following  is  a  sampling  of  these  adver- 
tisements which  have  appeared  over  the 
years,  directed  to  the  greatest  national 
market  today— the  people  of  the  United 
States: 


Why  Didn't  FBI  Men  Fire  Back 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13,  1966 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
^hen  I  ylsifced  James  Meredith  in  the 
hospital  In  Memphis,  Tenn..  he  told  me 
that  he  was  apprehensive  that  Mis.sissippi 
officials  had  "set  him  up  to  be  shot 
down.  Because  of  Meredith's  concern  I 
Immediately  sent  a  telegram  to  the  At- 
torney  General  on  June  7  asking  for  a 
«  imestipation  of  the  conduct  of  local 
officials  In  the  day  of  the  shooting 

Now  I  And  that  reports  of  the  shooting 
in  the  Amsterdam  News  appear  to  help 
substantiate  Meredith's  apprehen.sion 
The  newspaper  quotes  Mr.  Claude  Ster- 
rett  of  New  York  City,  one  of  James 
Meredith  s  companions  on  the  march  at 
tlie  time  he  was  shot. 

According  to  an  article  published  on 
Saturday,  June  11,  Sterrett  said  2 
minutes  had  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
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second  shots,  during  which  he  noticed 
a  white  policeman  standing  aside  look- 
ing at  Meredith's  attacker. 

"He  saw  the  whole  thing,  but  he 
didn't  try  to  do  anything — he  didn't  try 
to  stop  it,  or  apprehend  or  arrest  the 
man,"  he  recalled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  Mr.  Sterretf  s  account 
is  accurate  and  Mr.  Meredith's  appre- 
hensions are  at  all  well  founded,  then 
the  country  should  know  about  it. 

This  article  of  Malcolm  Nash  from  the 
Amsterdam  News  follows. 

I  also  Include  an  article  by  James  L. 
Hicks   of   the   Amsterdam   News   which 
asks.  "Where  was  the  FBI?" 
(Prom  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News.  June 
U,  1966] 

Tot  MmxDiTH  Question:  Why  Didn't  FBI 
Mkn  Fm  Back? — Harlem  Man  Saw  Mere- 
dith Shot 

(By  Malcolm  Nash) 
Two  things  stand  out  vividly  In  the  mind 
of    Claude    Sterrett,    the    21 -year-old    New 
Yorker  who  saw  the  shooting  of  James  H. 
lieredith. 

The  first  was  the  seemingly  uncanny  pre- 
diction of  an  elderly  Negro  who  warned  Mere- 
dith and  bis  marching  companions — three 
minutes  earlier — that  the  33-year-old  Colum- 
bia Unlveralty  law  student  was  going  to  be 
"shot  by  a  crank." 

The  second  was  the  presence  of  a  white 
policeman  who  watched  the  entire  Incident 
and — In  the  words  of  Sterrett — "did  nothing 
to  stop,  apprehend  or  arrest"  Meredith's  as- 
sailant. (Attorney  General  Katzenbach  has 
confirmed  that  FBI  agents  were  also  with 
Meredith  on  the  scene.) 

Sterrett,  a  record  promoter  and  son  of  New 
York  undertaker  Claudius  P.  Sterrett,  said 
the  group  got  its  first  inkling  of  impending 
danger  on  highway  51  when  one  of  two  white 
occupants  In  a  following  car  shouted: 

HECKLXBS    STOP 

"Niggers,  you  won't  get  past  Hernando." 

"Nearly  100  persons  white,  and  Negro,  were 
following  lu  then  and  an  old  man,  a  Negro. 
about  65,  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
shouted  to  us  that  a  crank  was  going  to  take 
a  shot  at  James,"  Sterrett  recounted. 

"When  he  said  that,"  Sterrett  noted,  "all 
of  the  hecklers  stopped  following  us  as  they 
bad  knowledge  of  a  shooting  was  going  to 
take  place." 

"We  continued  to  waUk  and  we  told  James 
what  the  old  man  had  said,"  continued  Ster- 
rett. "He  shrugged  it  off.  Then  a  man  yelled 
out.  'James  Meredith,  James  Meredith — I 
only  want  ikeredlth." 

"HPT    THE    dirt" 

Sterrett  said  the  group — Meredith.  Episco- 
pal priest,  the  Rev.  Robert  Weeks,  newsman 
Serwood  Roes  and  Negro  service  station  op- 
erator Joseph  Crittenden  of  Memphis — "hit 
the  dirt." 

"Then  a  shot  rang  out  over  everybody's 
bead.  Then  another  shot  rang  out.  Iliis 
(me  hit  James  in  the  back."  added  Sterrett. 

"Jamea  started  crawling  to  the  side  of  a 
Mustang.  Then  another  shot  rang  out  and 
hit  him.  This  time  the  man  took  point 
blank  aim,"  he  recalled. 

OmCEE  WATCHES 

Sterrett  said  two  minutes  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  shots,  during 
which  he  noticed  a  white  policeman  stand- 
ing aside,  looking  at  Meredith's  attacker. 

"He  saw  the  whole  thing,  but  he  didnt 
try  to  do  anything — he  didn't  try  to  stop  it, 
or  apprehend  or  arrest  the  man."  he  re- 
marked. 

"I  cftlled  to  >'<'"  (the  officer) .  but  he  didn't 
answer.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  to  do  <ome- 
ttktng." 


While  Meredith  groped  In  agony  on  the 
ground,  struck  by  pellet  shots,  wounding  his 
head.  neck,  shoulder,  bfick  and  leg,  news 
cameramen  flurried  to  take  pictures  of  the 
injured  Meredith.  Sterrett  said. 

"Forget  coverage  and  try  to  help  this 
man."  Sterrett  quoted  Father  Weeks  as  hav- 
ing pleaded  to  the  surrounding  newsmen. 
"Can't  you  see  he  is  dying?" 

another  nigger  shot 

Sterrett,  whose  New  York  home  is  at  393 
Edgecombe  Ave.,  said  that  when  he  later 
tried  to  put  In  a  call  for  an  ;unbulance  the 
telephone  operator  refused  to  place  his  call. 

"Fifteen  to  '20  policemen  were  in  the  area." 
he  said,  "but  none  of  them  tried  to  do  any- 
thing." 

In  Hernando,  where  he  tried  to  pass  him- 
self off  as  a  reporter  covering  the  shooting. 
Sterrett  said  white  townspeople  remarked  to 
him; 

"Its   nothing — Just  another 'nigger  shot." 

He  added  that  one  man  told  him  the 
NAACP  "did  It — if  the  man  wanted  to  kill 
him,  he  could." 

Sterrett  praised  authorities  in  Memphis 
for  "a  fantastic  Job  of  protection."  but  de- 
scribed the  atmosphere  In  Hernando  as  one 
"of  open  hostility." 

He  said  one  law  enforcement  ofScer  re- 
fused protection  for  the  niarchers  on  the 
grounds  that  he  "didn't  have  any  time  for 
niggers  walking  around." 

[F^om  the  Amsterdam  News.  June  11,  1966] 

The   MEF.EonH   Shooting — Whkrb   Was   thk 

FBI? 

(By  James  L.  Hicks) 

I've  ffot  to  raise  the  question  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  I'm  an  old  soldier. 

I'd  like  to  ask  where  the  Hell  were  the 
FBI  men  and  the  15  deputy  sheriffs  who  were 
marching  with  Meredith  when  he  was  shot 
down? 

And  if  they  answer  that  they  were  right 
there  with  him.  then,  as  an  ex-soldier  and 
somebody  who  knows  a  little  about  firearms, 
I'd  like  to  ask: 

Why  didn't  they  shoot  back? 

And  Lf  you  will  permit  one  more  question, 
I'd  like  to  ask:  Lf  they  were  there  on  the 
scene  with  their  griins  and  dldnt  shoot  back. 
what  In  all  the  n.imc  of  good  were  they  there 
for? 

Now  hetir  me  out. 

As  an  ex-mllitiuy  man  I  know  enough 
about  ambushes  to  know  that  no  force  on 
earth  could  gruarantee  thiit  somebody 
wouldn't  put  one  bullet  in  Meredith's  body 
as  he  walked  along  a  20O-mlle  stretch  In 
Mississippi.  I  know  those  Mississippi  roads 
and  I  know  that  In  some  places  the  foliage 
Is  as  thick  as  the  Jungle  of  New  Guinea. 
You  could  hide  an  entire  army  in  the  brush 
on  some  Mississippi  roads. 

I  repeat.  nob<.>dy  cnuld  gu.irantee  that 
there  would  not  be  a  first  shot  or  that  the 
first  shot  wouldn't  And  Its  mark. 

But  I  submit  that  .-uiy  corporal  or  even  a 
PFC  for  that  matter,  who  knows  anything 
about  "covering"  somebody,  would  have  had 
things  so  ajrauged  tliat  the  minute  that  the 
first  shot  was  fired  at  Meredith  the  man 
who  fired  the  shot  would  have  l:>een  mowed 
down  in  his  tracks.  Tliat  Is.  if  fhey  were 
reaUy  serious  alxjut  ]>ro'.<Ktl;if;  the  man. 

But.  here  right  before  my  very  eyes  are 
reports  from  eyewitnesses  like  Sherwood  Ross 
and  Claude  Sterrett  who  say  that  the  as- 
sailant called  Merediths  name,  warned  every- 
body to  st.and  away  frcm  Meredith,  then  took 
one  shot  at  Meredith  from  the  a>ver  of  the 
trees  and  then  came  out  of  his  ambush  up 
on  the  road  and  stood  tVfty  feet  away  from 
Meredith  and  shot  at  him  a+;ain! 

I've  got  to  ask :  where  were  the  FBI  men 
and  the  sheriff's  deputies  all  this  time? 

And   if    they   were    tliere   what    were   they 


there  for?  And  If  they  were  to  protect 
Meredith,  why  dldnt  they  do  so? 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Amsterdam  News 
there  is  a  piottire  showing  Meredith  crawling 
along  the  road  after  being  shot  and  looking 
fuU  into  the  face  of  the  man  in  the  bushes. 

Do  you  know  why  you  are  able  to  view  this 
scene? 

It  is  because  a  photographer  had  the  gaits 
to  stand  up  there  with  his  camera  and 
"shoot"  with  his  camera  lens  while  Meredith 
was  being  used  as  a  target. 

I  submit  to  you  that  if  the  photographer 
had  the  guts  to  stand  and  "shoot"  with 
nothing  but  his  camera,  why  couldnt  an 
FBI  man,  or  a  deputy,  shoot  at  Meredith's 
assailant  with  his  gun? 

Somebody  needs  ,to  do  a  lot  of  explaining 
on  this  one. 


June  13,  1966 


Dr.  Marie  L.  Fetsch  Receives  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  exists  as  outstanding  example 
of  local  endeavor  and  local  achievement 
in  Sands  Point,  Port  Washington,  Long 
Island.  N.Y.  The  Sands  Point  Country 
Day  School  Academy,  under  the  present 
direction  of  Dr.  Marie  L.  Fetsch,  has  been 
established  as  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarian, 
coeducational  Institution  chartered  by 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education,  for  the 
develophient  of  gifted  children.  I  am 
tremendously  proud  of  this  pUot  school, 
which  answers  a  longstanding  need  of  a 
course  of  education  adequate  for  the 
exceptional  child.  Dr.  Fetsch  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Pine,  former  education  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  headmaster 
of  this  school,  which  has  more  than  300 
students  from  nursery  school  through 
high  school,  are  now  planning  a  2-year 
liberal  arts  program  which  needs  room 
for  expansion. 

I  also  am  glad  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  the  first  comjnencement  exercise  of 
the  Sands  Point  Country  Day  School  will 
be  held  on  FMday,  June  17.  1966,  when 
Dr.  William  WUlner,  Chief,  Negotiation 
Awards  and  Administration,  Grants  and 
Research  Contracts.  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  will 
be  the  commencement  speaker. 

The  new  junior  college  will  offer  the 
first  2  years  of  a  liberal  arts  program 
and  will  operate  as  a  transfer  college.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year,  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  transfer  to  a  .senior 
college.  The  establishment  of  a  new 
junior  college  will  add  to  existing  facil- 
ities for  high  school  graduates  not  only 
for  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  but  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  jimior  col- 
lege for  gifted  students  would  be  natlorial 
In  scope  and  admit  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday  the  15th  of 
December  1965,  at  11  In  the  morning,  at 
the  Sands  Point  Academy  and  Country 


Day  School.  Sands  Point,  N.Y.,  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  Grand  Ci'oss  and  Diploma  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  was  conferred 
on  Dr.  Marie  L.  Fetsch,  L.H.D.     This  Is 
the   Iv.ghfst   honor  of   the   foundation. 
Dr.  letscli  Is  an  outstanding  educator 
and  the  founder  and  director  of  the  non- 
profit institution  known  as  the  Sands 
Point    Country    Day    School,    a    State- 
chartered  school  for  gifted  children  with 
IQ's  of  130  and  higlicr.     "Hie  board  of 
dignitaries  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro'tlnterna- 
tional    Fcimdation   of   the   Republic   of 
Panama  bestow  the  Eloy  Alfaro  <5rand 
Cro.s.s  and  Diploma  upon  her  "in  recog- 
nition of  her  distinguij:hed  contribution 
to  culture  and  humanity  and  her  out- 
standing merit  and  accomplishment  In 
improving  education  for  the  gifted  chil- 
dren in  tlie  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world."     Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  place  the  highlights  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  award  ceremony  at  Port 
Wa.shington.  Sands  Point.  N.Y    on  De- 
cember 15,  1965.  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  invoc.ition  was  delivered  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Eck- 
hardt,  president,  Philathea  College,  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  Canada,  and  Canadian 
provost  of  the  EAI  Foundation.  Ben- 
jamin Fine.  Ph.  D.,  headmaster.  Sands 
Point  Academy  and  Country  Day  School, 
deputy  American  provost  of  the  founda- 
tion was  chairman  of  the  ceremonies. 
Greetings  were  then  delivered  by  Dr.  R. 
Gordon  Hoxie,  chancellor,  Long  Island 
University,  and  president  of  C.  W.  Post 
College.  Dr.  Fine  then  Introduced  Dr. 
Herman  A.  Bayern,  American  provost, 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Founda- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  Philathea  College, 
Ixjndon,  Ontario,  Canada,  who  delivered 
the  following  presentation  address: 
I  Bishop  Eckhardt.  Dr.  Pine,  Dr.  Hoxle    Dr 

I  Starrett,  Dr.  Rothlein,  Mr.  Fred  Cross  Dis- 
tinguished Guests,  Fellow  Americans:'  Mrs 
Fetsch,  we  are  here  this  morning  in  testi- 
mony, first,  of  our  faith  in  the  ideals  of 
American  Democracy;  secondly,  in  our  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  universal  education  as 
the  bulwark  of  these  Ideals;  and,  thirdly 
because  of  our  confidence  in  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
In  the  preservation  of  human  freedom  and 
peace  of  all  the  peoples  of  Uie  world. 

You,  Mrs.  Fetsch.  have  been  voted  the 
highest  honor  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Interna- 
tional Foundation  of  the  RepubUc  of  Pan- 
ama, in  recognition  of  your  distinguished 
contribution  to  culture  and  himianity  and 
your  outstanding  merit  and  accomplishment 
In  improving  education  for  the  gifted  chll- 
^en  In  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world,  and  in  further  recogmtion  of  the 
fact  that  as  President  of  the  Fetsch  Family 
Foundation.  Inc.,  for  scientific  research 
This  Foundation  sponsors  scholarshlijs  for 
gifted  students  at  the  Sands  Point  Country 
Day  Scht>ol.  ■' 

This  Foundation,  named  after  the  soldier 
patriot,  statesman,  mart,>T,  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador  for  two  terms  at  Uie  turn 
Of  the  centiu-y  is  for  the  perpetuation  of 
;«H  •  *™'''''  '"""  fellowship  among  peoples 
and  nations;  and  serves  to  promote  Uic  moral 
ri!ff  I'l'fi'  personal  integrity,  for  which 
treneral  Alfaro  devoted  and  lav  down  his  life 

President  Alfaro,  (1842  1912)  established 
m  Laiin  America,  many  schools,  colleges,  and 
imlversities  as  well  as  hospitals  and  other 
welfare  Institutions;  and  further  cooperation 
»nd  unity  among  the  countries  of  the  entire 
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Western  Hemisphere.  Under  bis  leaderehlp, 
the  Congress  of  Ecuador  passed  laws  sepa- 
rating church  lind  state.  ' 

Wherever  there  was  a  tlireat  to  the  peace  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  he  was  the  dynamic 
leader  who  brought  about  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  such  disjiutes. 

General  A!f;u-o  sowed  the  seeds  for  the 
Paji-Amcrlcan  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion. In  1907  he  colled  a  peace  conference  in 
Mexico  City.  In  which  the  United  States  par- 
llnpatcd,  for  welding  all  the  Americas  to- 
gether, and  to  preserve  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere the  P.;n-.American  unity  of  freedom- 
loving  people  that  woiUd  be  the  perpetual 
hai-binger  against  the  attempt  of  any  form 
of  despotl.-^m  to  plant  the  tvrant's  heel  on 
even  the  tiniest  portion  of  the  soil  of  our 
Pan-American  nations,  which  Dr.  Ca.stro  of 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  actually  ac- 
compiLshed  in  Cuba,  In  violation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

Were  General  Alfaro  alive  today,  he  would 
be  a  zealous  Euppi>rter  of  the  work  and  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Nations,  the  organization 
of  the  American  States  and  aU  other  agencies 
created  by  the  United  States  Government 
This  gr^at  Ecuadorian  statesman  and  dedl- 
cauxl  leader  would  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  assure,  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  that 
hope  and  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men  that 
Is  our  common  heritage  from  o-Jr  common 
creator. 

The  phUosophy  of  General  Alfaro  was 
b.ased  principally  on  service  to  his  fellow 
human  beings  and  education  and  to  the 
cau?e  of  International  peace. 

As  I  officially  notified  you,  the  Board  of 
Dignitaries  unanimously  voted  you  its  high- 
est honor— the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Croes  and 
Diploma  In  further  recognition  of  your  self- 
less devotion  in  providing  the  Invaluable 
learning  opportunities  afforded  the  gifted 
children  of  the  Sands  PoUit  Country  Day 
School,  which  you  are  the  foxmder,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  In  view  of 
yoiu-  outstanding  contribution  to  culture  and 
humanity  and  education  and  because  of  your 
private  and  public  activities  come  within  a 
framework  of  the  alm.s  and  purposes  of  this 
Foundation.  Therefore,  the  ruling  body  of 
the  Foundation  grants  you,  Mrs.  Fetsch.  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma. 

Among  the  elite  and  select  group  of  United 
States  citizens  who  have  been  similarly  hon- 
ored in  the  past  are  the  late  Presidents 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  John  P.  Kennedy 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  late  General  of  the 
Armies.  Douglas  MacArthur.  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  Vice-President  Hubert  H 
HuMPHKEY.  former  Presidents,  Dwlght  D 
Eisenhower,  and  Harry  S.  Truman,  former 
Vice-President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  FBI  Di- 
rector, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Governors  Rockefel- 
ler and  Harriman.  Senators  Mansfield  and 
DntKSEN,  along  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Pine  who 
typifies  the  calibre  of  men  who  have  been 
selected  for  this  high  honor. 

It  now  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure 
and  it  is  a  privUege  for  me  to  call  on  my 
colleagues.  Dr.  M.  Edward  Starrett.  Dr.  Irving 
Rothlein  and  Dr.  Meyer  Statland.  Deputy 
Ainerlcan  Provost  to  carry  out  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Dignitaries,  to  Invest 
Mrs.  Fet«ch  with  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
and  Diploma  These  gentlemen  then  carried 
out  their  assignment  to  honor  our  guest  of 
honor,  Mrs.  Fetsch. 

The  award  given  to  Mrs.  Fetsch  translated 
from  Spanish  to  English,  reads  as  follows: 

"Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation" 

"Thus  one  goes  to  the  stars."  "Recognizing 
t.he  special  value  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Marie  L.  Fetsch  in  support  of  the  objectives 
of  this  institution  she  ha«  been  awarded 
the  Cross  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foundation,  in  witness  thereof  this  diploma, 
witli  the  seal  of  the  Foimdatlon  Is  presented 
in  the  City  of  Panama.  Republic  of  Panama 
on  Uie  first  day  of  December,  1965."  (signed 
by  Uie  officers  of  tills  Foundation,  the  three 
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•on*  of  the  late  ambesaador:  Eloy  Alfaro  and 
tb«  grandaons  of  General  Alfaro  ail  erad- 
uat«  of  the  West  Point  Academy.) 

Dr.   Fine  at   this   point,    without   further 
adieu,  I  present  to  you  Dr.  Marie  L.  Fetscli. 

AcaEPTANCE    SPEECH    Of    Dr.    MaBIE    L.    PeTSCH 

Bishop  Eckhardt.  Dr.  Fine.  Dr.  Hoxle  Dr 
Bayem.  Dr.  Starrett.  Dr.  Rothlein  and  Stat- 
land, Members  of  the  Facultv,  Students 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  am  deeplv  moved 
by  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me 
today.  By  the  gracious  renvirks  made  by 
your  American  Provost  and  all  Deputy  Anier- 
IcaJi  Provost*,  and  by  the  complmients  vou 
all  paid  me  by  your  presence.  I  sliall  con- 
tinue to  dedicate  my  life  to  culture  and  hu- 
manity In  Improving  the  education  of  gifted 
children  In  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world,  and  thoee  worth  while  en- 
deavors and  humanitarian  causes  that  re- 
quire my  attenuon.  I  accept  this  high  honor 
in  behalf  of  my  colle^agues  in  the  Sands  PoUU 
Country  Day  School  and  particularly  to  Dr 
Benjamm  Fine,  the  Headmaster  and  former 
Education  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  for 
recommending  me  for  this  high  honor. 

Again.  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  this  hUrh  honor  you  have  paid  me 
today  and  I  would  appreciate  if  if  you  would 
«3nvey  my  compliments  to  the  Board  of 
Dignitaries  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foundation  of  the  RepubUc  of  Panama  I 
shall  regard  the  declaration  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  debt  that  each  of  us  owes 
to  his  fellow  human  beings  and  endeavor 
to  honor  that  debt  all  the  days  of  my  life 
Thank  you  very  much. 

-The  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Benjamin  C. 
Eckliardt,  delivered  the  benediction 
thereafter  a  reception  followed  for  all 
the  assembled  guests. 

It  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure  to 
adv-ise  my  colleagues  that  I  too  was  hon- 
ored by  this  foundation  many  years  ago 
and  I  believe  that  the  education  of  our 
children  should  be  encouraged  by  all 
officials  of  the  local  city.  State  and  the 
ifv.  °<>yernment.  and  as  a  parent,  a 
father  of  two  children,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate both  Dr.  Fetsch  and  Dr  Fine 
for  the  outstandhig  contribution  they  are 
making  to  the  education  of  our  gifted 
children. 


Testimoaial  for  Monsignor  Jurat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP    MASSACHt7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1966 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5 
the  Right  Reverend  Francis  M.  Juras' 
P.A  was  tendered  a  testimc«iial  banquet 
by  his  grateful  parishioners  and  friends 
in  Lawrence.  Mass.  The  banquet  fol- 
lowed Monsignor  Juras'  Investiture  as 
protonatory  apostolic,  an  honor  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 

For  44  years.  Monsignor  Juras  has 
ser\'ed  his  church.  Since  1929  he  has 
been  pastor  of  St.  Francis  Church  In 
LawTence.  where  he  has  maintained  a 
keen  Interest  in  the  education  of  his 
parishioners.  Bom  in  Bridai,  Lithuania, 
the  monsignor  came  to  the  United  States 
and  completed  his  theological  studies  at 
St.  John's  Seminary  in  Boston. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  investiture  and 
testimonial  Monsignor  Juras  received  a 
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warm  letter  of  congratulations  from 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng,  Archbi£iK>p. 
who  was  unaUe  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
due  to  a  brief  Illness.  I  Incliide  the  text 
of  the  cardinal's  letter  following  my  re- 
marks. 

It  waa  a  measure  of  the  estean  In 
which  he  Is  held  In  the  Greater  Law- 
rence and  Massachusetts  communities 
that  Got.  John  A.  Volpe,  Mayor  Daniel 
P.  KUey.  Jr.,  of  Lawrence,  and  repre- 
flentatlves  of  the  National  Coimcll  of 
ChxuThes  and  the  Jewish  faith  joined  In 
paying  tribute  to  his  outstanding  service. 

Credit  for  the  outstanding  occasion 
goes  to  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Pratlc,  honorary 
chairman  and  treasurer,  and  to  Peter 
Oumauskas  and  Wilbur  A.  Hyatt,  Esq., 
who  served  as  cochairmen  erf  the  St. 
Francis  Parish  Pronotary  A^gostollc  Cele- 
bration Committee. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  list  the  ac- 
oompllshmentd  of  Monslgnor  Juras  for 
the  people  of  hts  pcirlsh  In  Lawrence. 
TbB  Utle  of  the  program  book  for  the 
events  of  June  5  expressed  in  a  few  words 
the  essence  of  his  distinguished  career 
In  the  church:  "Portrait  of  a  Humble 
Man — A  Servant  of  God." 

CABurNAL's  Residence. 
Brighton.  Mass.,  May  iS.  1966. 

Bt.  R«T.  nUMdS  M.  JUXAS.  P.A., 

St.  Franeia  Church,  | 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

DsAS  Moksignob:  Ple&se  Include  me  among 
lliiosa  who  are  oon^ratiUatlng  you  cxi  the 
lunor  ooufecred  upon  you  by  the  Holy  See 
under  tbe  ttUe  of  Protonatory  Apostolic. 

I  note  that  the  Ceremony  of  Investiture 
wUl  take  place  on  J\me  the  5tb  at  four 
o'clock.  E>esplte  the  fact  that  I  had  given 
-thlA  date,  many  monthe  a^,  to  Eknmanuel 
College  for  the  Oonunencement  Exercises  of 
IJKSO,  I  cancelled  and  told  you  that  I  would 
be  there  to  invest  you.  That  is  the  greatest 
tribute  that  I  could  pay  you  in  honor  of  yoiir 
Papal  Honor. 

For  forty-three  years  you  have  been  Pastor 
to  Hx*  people  ot  your  Parish  in  Lawrence. 
To  one  and  all  you  have  been  a  good  ahep- 
berd.  after  the  example  of  Christ,  Our  I>ord. 
May  the  Good  Lord  keep  you  and  spare  you 
to  ua  all  for  many  years  to  come. 
Youre  fraternally  in  Christ, 

RICHAUI  Cabdutai.  Cushtno, 

Archbishop  of  Boston. 


Forced  Hoating  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Austin 
American,  a  great  dally  new^aper  pub- 
lished In  Austin,  Tex.,  carried  an  edi- 
torial on  Jime  7,  1966,  reprinted  from 
the  Tyler,  Tex.,  Courter-Tlmes-Tele- 
graph,  which  deals  with  title  IV  of  the 
pending  civil  rights  bilL  This  is  but 
typical  of  hundreds  of  similar  editorials 
on  this  subject  throughout  the  country. 
And  it  bespeaks  the  views  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

POBCED  HOUSING  LAW 

A  vanishing  American  traditioa  is  the 
right  <^  the  individual. 


It  Is  oeing  constantly  eroded  by  an  ever- 
rising  flow  Of  federal  regulations  and  legis- 
lation. 

Feeding  heavUy  to  the  river  of  legislation 
which  Is  sweeping  away  Individual  rights  are 
various  acts  formulated  In  the  name  of  other 
rights,  partlctilarly  civil  rights  or  rights  for 
large,  poUUcaily  potent  organizations  such 
as  labor  unions. 

One  of  the  newer  proposals  Is  the  pending 
OlvU  Rights  Act  of  1966:  specifically  Title  IV 
of  that  proposal.  This  part  of  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  a  forced  hou.stng  law  which 
would  compel  a  home  owner  or  other  prop- 
erty owner  to  sell  or  rent  his  property  to  a 
person  or  persons  not  of  his  choice. 

Title  rv  would  deny  every  home  owner 
freedom  of  choice  and  freedom  of  contract. 
Its  passage  would  mean  that  the  federal 
government  could  force  the  owner  to  sell  or 
rent  his  property  to  a  pers<ju  not  of  his 
choice  whether  the  property  be  a  home, 
rental  housing,  a  room  for  rent,  boarding 
house  or  land  to  be  used  as  the  site  for  hous- 
ing. 

Should  the  property  owner  insist  on  exer- 
cising freedom  of  choice  in  contracting  for 
the  sale  or  rental  of  his  property,  under  the 
proposed  regulation  a  complaint  coxild  be 
filed  against  the  owner  in  federal  district 
court.  The  court,  sitting  without  a  Jury, 
could  order  the  owner  to  sell  rir  rent  to  a 
person  not  of  his  choice,  and  also  could 
assess  unlimited  damages  against  the  owner. 
If  the  complainant  alleges  tliat  he  can- 
not afford  a  lawyer,  he  could  be  furnished 
with  counsel  free.  The  owner,  however, 
would  have  to  pay  his  own  Lawyer  to  defend 
his  freedom  of  choice. 

In  addition,  the  attorney  general  could 
intervene  In  the  case.  And  we  have  seen 
demonstrated  in  other  recent  legislative  areas 
that  this  branch  of  government  Is  not  bash- 
ful In  exercising  its  [xjwer  to  intervene. 

Govemnaent  pwlicy  seems  to  be  to  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  violations  of  regula- 
tions are  taking  place.  Burden  of  procrf  is 
being  lELld  to  the  Individual  or  organization 
accused,  thereby  reversing  the  American  tra- 
dition that  the  accused  is  innocent  until 
proved  guilty. 

We  also  have  seen  demons tr.i ted  of  late  a 
federal  philosophy  that  no  matter  what  the 
degree  of  compliance  has  been  to  new  laws 
In  this  area.   It  la   never  quite  enough. 

Next  year's  government  int.erpretation  of 
the  same  laws  set-ms  always  to  call  for  new 
extremes. 

The  forced  housing  bill  Is  now  before  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees. 

This  bill  has  been  cited  by  realtors  as  far 
more  drastic  than  any  of  the  existing  state- 
enacted  forced  housing  Laws,  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  every  instance  where  state  legis- 
lation oompvarable  to  that  of  the  pending 
bill  was  sxibmltted  to  a  referendum  of  the 
jjeople,  it  has  been  rejected  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities. 

A  section  of  the  bill  also  would  prohibit 
the  denial  to  any  pers<jn  "access  to  or  f>articl- 
patlon  in  any  multiple  listing  service"  or 
facilities  related  to  the  business  of  selling 
or  renting  dwellings. 

This  section,  I^epirtmpr.t  of  Justice  law- 
yers in  the  Civil  Rights  Di,-l-!on  have  told 
realtors,  is  aimed  at  multiple  listing  serv- 
ices. In  typical  government  nttiorLaliz.atlon 
In  civil  rights  enforcement,  multiple  listing 
services  which  had  no  nonwhlte  member- 
brokers,  whether  any  had  applied  or  not, 
would  bo  presumed  to  be  discriminating. 

The  issue  is  not  open  occupancy  or  equal 
opportunity  of  houfing  for  all  pe-^ple.  It  is 
whether  government  should  be  pt'rmJtted  to 
Introduce  an  element  of  compuLslon  in  the 
dealings  of  a  prc»perty  owner  with  the  per- 
son who  seeks  to  buy  or  rent  his  proi)erty. 

Injection  of  the  element  of  compulsion,  of 
legat  coercion,  in  the  relationship  between 
a  property  owner  and  the  person  with  whom 


he  may  do  business,  is  not  In  the  public 
interest. 

Where  will  this  rising  tide  against  the.  In- 
dividual's rights  be  stopped? 

There  Is  no  Indication  of  any  possible 
stopping  place  until  the  people  themselves 
make  their  voices  heard  in  behalf  of  their 
own  rights  In  numbers  sufficient  enough  to 
balance  with  the  "rights"  extremist  groups 
who  threaten  elected  officials  with  their  bloc 
voting  power. 

The  WLty  this  can  be  done,  of  course,  is 
through  letters  of  protests  or  direct  commu- 
nication with  U.S.  representatives  and  U.S. 
senators  from  the  individual's  own  area  and 
state. 

Individuals,  of  course,  cannot  threaten 
elected  officials  with  large  blocks  of  votes  for 
election  day  delivery. 

But  if  enough  Individuals  express  their 
own  views  on  preser\'atlon  of  their  ov.'n 
rights  and  freedoms,  and  back  them  up  elec- 
tion day,  the  results  can  be  aa  effective  as 
those  obtained  by  the  pressure  of  special  In- 
terest groups.  It  will  not  be  accomplished, 
however,  by  "letting  the  other  guy  do  It." 

It  is  time  to  cut  off  the  flow  feeding  this 
rampaging  legislative  river.  The  forced  hous- 
ing proposal  Is  a  good  place  to  begin. 


June  13,  1966 


Representative  Smith,  of  New  York,  Laudi 
Australian  Economic  and  Military  At- 
sistance  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-RVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  Americans,  I  believe,  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  United  States  is 
going  it  alone  in  Vietnam;  that  only 
American  forces  are  struggling  to  pre- 
serve the  cause  of  freedwn  in  that  em- 
battled nation.  It  is  true  tliat  our  fight- 
ing men,  representing  every  branch  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  are  shouldering  the 
greatest  part  of  tlve  biu-den  in  Vietnam. 
I.  myself,  have  noted  with  growing  con- 
cern the  fact  that,  for  the  pest  5  weeks, 
the  number  of  American  men  killed  in  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam  have  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  South  Vietnamese  war  dead. 

America  is  a  great  and  powerfiil  na- 
tion. She  has  never  shirked  her  respon- 
sibilities to  preserve  and  protect  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy  when- 
ever and  wherever  she  has  been  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

There  are.  however,  other  nations, 
though  not  possessed  of  the  industrial 
and  military  might  of  the  United  States, 
who  feel  a  deep  sen.se  of  responsibility  to 
those  peoples  who  lack  the  ble.'^sings  of 
liberty  and  human  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  economic  and  military 
assistance  being  provided  in  Vietnam  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

I  know  that  our  combat  units  in  Viet- 
nam are  happy  to  have  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  courageous,  gallant. 
and  experienced  Australian  troops.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  some  of  our  friends 
around  the  world  understand  the  reasons 
for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 


Australia  Is  a  nation  which  has  faced 
aggression,  invasion,  and  the  loss  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  before.  She  knows  the 
cost  of  peace,  and  she  is  willing  to  pay 
the  price  to  preserve  that  peace  both  for 
herself  and  her  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  1  edition  of  the 
Australian  News,  published  by  the  Aus- 
tralian News  and  Information  Bureau, 
contains  a  very  interesting  commentary 
by  the  Australian  Minister  of  External 
Affairs,  Mr.  Paul  Hasluck.  on  Australia's 
position  with  regard  to  Vietnam  and  the 
South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  study  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  followiiig  are  pertinent  excerpts 

from  the  Australian  News: 

Australian  External  Affairs  Minister  Sets 

Out    Views    on     Relationship    Between 

ViETNA.M  Policy   and  SEATO   Me.mbership 

The  1\ustrallan  Minister  of  External 
Aff.ilrs.  Mr.  Paul  Hasluck.  has  spoken  of  Aus- 
tralia's actions  in  Vietnam  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  South -East  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nisation. In  a  statement  released  yesterday, 
Mr.  Hasluck  said  that  because  questions  con- 
tinued to  be  asked  on  this  subject  he  was 
recapitulating  the  Government's  attitude 
and  ix)llcy. 

The  Minister  said  that  when  the  SEATO 
Treaty  wa«  signed  In  1954,  its  eight  members 
designated  for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV 
"the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the 
free  territory  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Vietnam."  This  meant  that  each  party 
to  the  Treaty  recognised  that  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  by  armed  attack 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety  and 
each  agreed  that  it  would  in  that  event  act 
to  meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance 
with  Its  constitutional  processes. 

"The  designation  also  meant  that,  if  it  was 
considered  that  South  Vietnam  was  threat- 
ned  other  than  by  armed  attack,  the  parties 
would  consult  immediately  in  order  to  agree 
on  the  mc.'isures  which  should  be  taken  for 
the  common  defence,"  Mr.  Hasluck  said 
"Article  IV  also  states  that  it  Is  understood 
that  no  .iction  on  the  territory  of  a  desig- 
nated State  should  be  taken  except  at  the 
Invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned.  The  objectives  of  SEATO 
are  those  which  the  Australian  Government 
has  been  steadily  pursuing  for  many  vears. 
"That  was  why,  12  years  ago,  we  worked 
hard  to  have  SEATO  created,  and  to  have 
South  Vietnam  designated  by  protocol.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  Australian 
Government  Is  acting  today  In  Vietnam 
solely  because  it  Is  obliged  to  do  so  under 
SEATO.  Even  if  SEATO  did  hot  exist,  Aus- 
tralia would  want  to  see  communist  aggres- 
sion deterred  and  resisted  In  the  region  of 
South  and  South-East  Asia. 

"SEATO  helps  to  deter  and  resist  aggres- 
sion. SEATO  Is  an  agreement  and  a  work- 
ing practical  arrangement  which  Australia 
"SEATO  helps  to  deter  and  resist  aggres- 
sion. SEATO  is  an  agreement  and  a  work- 
ing practical  arrangement  which  Australia 
adheres  to  and  observes  in  pursuit  of  our 
own  Interests  and  policies.  Our  actions  in 
SEATO  are  In  pursuance  of  our  obligations 
through  SEATO  but  are  not  because  of 
SEATO  alone.  The  Treaty  does  not  Itself  lay 
down  the  details  of  action  to  be  taken  to 
meet  a  threat  or  an  act  of  aggression.  The 
members  meet  together  as  required  to  dis- 
cuss situations  and  possible  courses  of  ac- 
tion. 

"Unanimity  of  all  SE.'iTO  members  is  nec- 
essary for  the  designation  of  South  Vietnam 
by  protocol  and  this  was  agreed  unanimous- 
ly. But  un.anlmlty  is  not  required  for  every 
action  by  each  member  State  in  playing  Its 
part  m  SEATO.  Possible  action  by  SKATO 
members  is  not   limited,   under   the  Treaty 
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or  otherwise,  to  collective  acOon.  Obliga- 
tions under  the  Treaty  are  separate  as  well 
as  Joint,  and  members  have  to  make  their 
separate  Judgments, 

"In  the  absence  of  a  collective  decision— 
which  In  the  question  of  Vietnam  has  not 
been  sought — each  State  decides  for  Itself 
what  It  will  do.  Australia  decided  imtlally 
In  1954.  to  contribute  to  the  stability  and 
development  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  by 
economic  assistance.  Such  assistance  has 
continued  ever  since.  Then,  as  Vletcong  In- 
surrection, sabotage,  and  terrorism  sought  to 
disrupt  the  administration  and  economy  of 
South  Vietnam  and  to  destroy  it.  the  Aus- 
tralian Government  gave  additional  and  new 
forms  of  assistance— for  example,  military 
advisers.  Wlien  the  situation  worsened  with 
more  blatant  and  large-scale  armed  inter- 
vention from  North  Vietnam,  the  Australian 
Government  Increased  Its  assistance  yet  fur- 
ther and  provided  combat  forces 

"The  form  of  our  response  to  the  threat 
to  South  Vietnam  was  not  determined  by 
SEATO.  It  was  for  Australia  to  decide  for 
Itself  the  natiu-e  and  size  of  the  action  we 
took,  other  countries,  more  remote  or  per- 
haps feeling  themselves  less  dh-ectly  threat- 
ened or  less  able  to  assist  others,  might  have 
taken  a  different  view.  But  the  Australian 
Government  considered  that  the  situation 
called  for  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam against  aggression,  and  that  It  was  in 
our  national  interest  and  within  our  national 
capacity  to  do  no  less  than  we  are  doing 
now  ....  ^ 

"Oiu-  economic  aid,  and  our  military  aid 
has  been  given  in  response  to  requests  from 
the  Government  of  Vietnam.  The  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  was  informed 
of  our  decision  to  give  military  assistance 
Australia  is  not  the  only  member  of  SEATO 
giving  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam: the  United  States  of  America.  New 
Zealand,  and  Thailand  are  doing  so.  The 
Republic  of  Korea,  which  Is  not  a  member 
of  SEATO,  is  supplying  forces. 

"Many  other  countries  throughout  the 
world  lu-e  providing  civil  assistance  The 
common  objectives  are  to  deter  and  repel 
aegre.ssion  and  to  help  the  victim  of  aggres- 
sion." 


The  Politics  of  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
cussion of  national  service  continues,  it 
is  Incumbant  upon  the  Congress  to  help 
to  set  the  terms  of  the  debate.  Are  we 
concerned  about  the  best  use  to  which 
American  manpower  can  be  put?  Are  we 
Concerned  about  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  the  inequities  in  the  draft? 

Surely  these  are  and  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  our  concern.  But  the  chief  con- 
cern should  be  this:  what  is  the  best 
system  for  the  yoimg  men  and  women 
who  will  be  reaching  draft  age  in  the 
next  few  years?  To  put  the  question 
another  way :  what  program  would  do  the 
most  to  educate  the  youth  of  America? 
Harris  Wofford,  Associate  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  raises  this  latter  ques- 
tion In  an  article  entitled  "The  Politics 
of  Service"  which  appeared  in  the  spe- 
cial May  1966  supplement  to  the  Near 
East  Report.  He  draws  on  Israel's  ex- 
perience to  show  the  creative  ways  in 
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which  national  service  can  be  used  as  a 
part  of  a  citizen's  education 

The  article  foUows: 

Thk  PoLrrtcs  or  Sbivice 

(By  Harris  Wofford,  Associate  Director 

Of  the  Peace  Corps) 

An  American  who  missed  his  plane  con- 
nection in  th«  hinterland  of  BrazU  recenUy 
was  looking  up  at  the  night  sky  with  teare 
e^ng  down  his  face.  His  BrazlUan  friend 
apologized  for  the  upset  schedule.  "It  isn't 
that,  '  said  the  American.  "I  am  ayine  be- 
cause this  Is  the  first  time  In  30  years  I  have 
seen  the  sky." 

When  the  State  of  Israel  was  born  18  years 
ago,  many  people  were  vweplng.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  2,000  years  that  they  had  seen 
tnc  sKv. 

The  last  time  I  was  In  Israel— it  was  a 
week  after  John  Kennedys  death— there  was 
a  national  mourning.  Ben-Gurlon  remem- 
i>ers  It  as  the  first  worldwide  mournmg  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  children  on  a 
kibbutz  In  the  third  grade  were  full  of  Ken- 
nedy— and  I  realized  that  with  this  genera- 
tion around  the  world,  a  common  worldwide 
younger  generation,  people  sensed  that  for 
some  years  the  sky  liad  been  seen  in  Ameri- 
can politics. 

nf^rU^'f  f  ^°^'  "'^  ^^^'■y  <*^  "le  creation 
of  Israel  has  permitted  us  to  see  the  sky 
In  terms  of  20th  Century  poUtics  and  eco- 
nomics. It  has  demonstrated  what  we  can 
call  the  politics  of  service,  the  politics  of 
development. 

"Next  year  in  Jerusalem"  is  an  ancient 
formula,  but  1  find  that  on  trips  to  visit  Peace 
Corps  projects  I  keep  giving  my  version  of  it 
I  can  t  tell  you  how  many  times  In  recent 
months,  traveling  m  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
lc.li,  I  found  myself  thinking  about  Israel 
I  found  myself  asking,  "Have  you  talked  to 
some  of  the  Israelis  working  here,  or  have 
you  been  to  Israel?" 

vnV't''  ^  r^  ^"^"^  '"'^  volunteers  in 
ViUa  Kennedy  In  Rio,  where  they  are  settling 
tTf  hf  ,  >fw  communities,  my  thoughts  ran 
to  the  land  where  they  have  tried  more  new 
settlements  than  anywhere  else,  and  more 
successfully. 

Our  volunteers  and  Brazilians  are  working 
in  programs  dealing  with  the  uprooted  youth 
of  the  countryside  who  now  live  m  city  slums 
and  are  torn  apart  by  this  process.     And  I 

Inn"^  ?^^^"  thinking  about  Youth  Aliyah 
and  Gadna.  ^ 

Our  volunteers  are  working  with  labor 
unions  and  with  cooperatives,  and  my 
thoughts  ran  to  Histadruth. 
,.Z^%^  "*  concerned  In  Brazil  about  the 
need  for  national  service  by  aU  young  people 
I  found  myself  describing  the  4tlo?al^r^  . 

mm^«ir,  ^^''  ^'^^  '^^  ^<^  service 
from  all  young  people  but  provides  an  alter- 
native, such  as  the  Nachal 

Now  lest  you  think  that  I  go  on  these 
United  States  Goven^ment  trips^  so?e^y  L  a 
travel  agent  for  Israel,  I  should  say  ihat  I 

hL^^Ih"  *  ^^^  ^"'■'^^  ^°''  **>e  P^ace  Corps 
down  there.     In  fact,  I  see  both  of  them  as 

ZZF^^'i^"^-  ^^^  ^'^  examples  of  this  new 
pontics  of  construction  and  of  Institutional 
invention,  which  is  the  politics  the  world 
community  needs. 

The  promotion  of  this  kind  of  politics  is 
In  the  highest  Interests  of  the  United  States 
For  our  chief  Interest  should  be  in  solving 
the  problems  of  the  worid  community  or 
helping  to  do  so.  The  problems  you  have 
listed  on  the  agenda  here— hunger,  poverty 
integration  and  cooperation— will  do  as  'a 
start.  When  you  roll  them  together  there 
Is  the  20th  Century  revolution. 

The    central    fact    of    that    20th    Ccnturv 
revolution  is  a  simple  one. 

It  takes  16  years  to  make  a  modern  man 
I  was  talking  to  an  Ethiopian  Jet  pilot  lying 
Into  Addis  Ababa  a  couple  of  months  .ago 
He  looked  over  the  most  beautiful  land  that 
I  have  ever  seen  and  he  pointed  down  to  a 
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barren  valley  with  no  roada  within  100  mllea. 
And  he  said,  "I  came  from  one  of  thoee  Til- 
lages. It  ha/1  no  roadA,  no  lights,  no  school, 
no  books,  no  medicine,  and  my  family  sent 
me  over  the  hill  to  the  school.'  And  It  has 
taken  him  16  years  to  become  a  modem 
man. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  first  one  Is  no 
longer  a  secret.  The  word  Is  out  that  this  U 
possible.  People  know  or  believe  that  It  Is 
possible  for  the  benefits  of  the  20th  Century 
to  be  made  available  to  all  human  beings. 
If  the  means  exist,  It  follows  that  the  duty 
exists.  We  must  try  to  do  this  In  such 
ways  that  habits  of  cooperation  and  ties  be- 
tween people  develop— so  that  out  of  this 
process  of  modernization  we  get  a  com- 
munity that  Is  at  peace. 

EXAMPLE   or   INTEGRATION 

It  seems  to  me  that  Israel  shows  that  this 
20th  Centviry  revolution  can  succeed.  You 
all  remember  the  pictures  of  the  people  from 
Yemen  in  the  planes  building  fires.  You  cAn 
visit  their  children  who.  In  18  years,  have 
become  modem  men  In  Israel.  We  think 
that  we  m  America  have  an  integration 
problem.  But  we  have  had  only  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  our  people  to  Integrate  into  our  so- 
ciety. The  two  Israels  that  are  being 
Integrated  are  an  example  of  the  great 
Integration  that  the  world  needs. 

We  think  that  the  development  of  America 
was  the  fastest  In  the  world.  And  yet  we 
took  150  or  200  years  to  reach  where  we  are. 
Israel's  pace  Is  closer  to  what  the  world  U 
seeking,  closer  to  the  revolutionary  p«ice  of 
doing  this  In  one  or  two  generations.  In 
fact.  In  terms  of  20th  Century  development, 
we  are  now  the  oldest  country  In  the  world — 
not  the  youngest.  If  there  was  ever  a  young 
30th  Centiiry  country,  today  It  is  Israel. 

We  In  the  Peace  Corps  think  that  we  have 
given  a  model  for  the  mobilization  of  young 
people — for  the  \ise  of  Toluntary  labor  for 
development  and  education  and  Integration 
and  cooperation  and  peace.  We  think  we 
have  been  an  example  of  how  an  idea  can  be 
brought  down  out  of  the  air  and  made  flesh. 
But  Israel  Ls  a  much  larger  model  of  all  this. 

Now  our  problem,  I  think,  in  dealing  with 
cooperation  and  with  progress,  is  that  there 
have  been  many  words  about  these.  But  all 
too  often,  they  were  not  really  there.  With 
Israel,  we  have  the  opposite  phenomenon. 
We  have  the  example  of  the  word  being  made 
flesh  In. a  real  sense.  The  people,  for  the 
first  time,  know  that  integration,  cooperation 
and  development  are  really  there. 

If  we  wish  to  proceed  with  this  20th  Cen- 
tury revolution,  if  we  vrtsh  to  proceed  with 
community  action  and  the  war  on  poverty  at 
home  ^nd  with  real  development  abroad,  the 
best  place  to  look  today  for  suggestion  and 
Invention  is  Israel.  Israel  Indeed  is  already 
doing  a  lot. 

But  we  can't  rest  and  it  cant  rest  because 
the  20tb  Century  revolution,  like  most  revo- 
lutions, is  endangered.  The  war  on  poverty 
U  not  moving  fast  enough  anywhere  in  the 
world.  In  America  we  are  closing  the  gap 
somewhat  between  rich  and  poor.  In  the 
world,  the  gap  is  growing  greater.  TTils  Is  a 
time  for  Institutional  Invention  on  a  bold 
and  great  new  scale. 

Now  there's  one  hope  here:  that  when  you 
have  an  institutional  invention  that  works. 
when  you  have  a  model,  when  there's  an 
action  that  succeeds.  It  points  up  the  other 
places  to  move.  This  is  what  Sargent 
Shrtver  and  Edgar  Calm  and  their  colleagues 
are  seeing  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

We  have  discovered  the  same  thing  In  the 
Peace  Corpa.  Wo  started  and  staked  our 
claim  and  proved  ourself.  And  with  the 
relative  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  It  was 
soon  clear  that  there  should  be  a  domestic 
Peace  Corps  and  we  had  Vista.  And  with 
the  relative  success  of  outsiders  from  this 
country  going  abroad  and  learning  and 
teaching,   we  came   upon   the   idea  of   the 


Exchange  Peace  Corpe  to  Amerca  to  bring 
foreigners  here — Latin  Americana  to  teaci 
Spanish  in  our  schools.  Israelis  to  work  in 
our  Job  Corps  canipe,  to  work  In  our  slum 
settlement  houses,  in.  our  community  action 
pro^Tams. 

We  canie  upon  tlie  idea  of  brlngliu;  volun- 
teers to  .\inprica  to  do  in  reverse  here,  for 
us,  what  we  are  doii'.g  abro.id-  to  bring  the 
world  into  our  classrcxim.  to  brine;  the  world 
Into  America — and  to  qaln  from  it  the  kind 
of  understanding  ttiat  you  get  from  actu- 
ally working  and  serving  in  a  place  and  not 
last  studying  and  touring  it.  This  idea  got 
Its  first  public  respon.=e.  I  think,  at  the 
Hadassah  Convention  lu  Los  Angeles  in  1964. 
President  Johnson  ha,?  proposed  it  to  Con- 
gress and  it  is  before  Contiress  today. 

The  Peace  Corps  of  Anierici  h.T£  made  it 
clear  to  every  country  in  tJie  world  that 
there  is  room  for  It  lo  form  it,-;  own  Peare 
Cterps  Fifteen  devi'lopod  countries  Imve 
formed  their  oversea.^  PLace  Corps  along  more 
or  less  the  linos  of  the  United  tJt.ites  Peace 
Corps.  And  some  20  countries  are  now  in 
the  process  of  organiizng  their  domestic 
Peace  Corps. 

Israel  has  staked  Its  claim  on  a  piece 
of  land  and  has  proved  iU'elf.  We  asc  told 
that  Israel  is  unique,  and  t.herefor  its  le.ssons 
are  not  applicable  in  many  cases.  I  would 
argue  instead  that  it  is  unique  and  Uierefore 
it  IS  applicable   in  many  ca.=es 

Not  all  of  the  differences  between  Israel 
and  other  situations  .are  In  I.srael  s  favor.  I 
dont  Uilnk  I  am  being  iasulUn^  when  I  say 
I  have  seen  better  land.  And  I  have  seen 
more  water,  and  I  have  felt  cooler  air. 
Ethiopia  can  feed  all  of  Africa  with  only 
moderate  development,  wltli  Its  deep  top 
soil  and  its  water  resouri-es.  Israel  had  a  lot 
of  capit.il  to  t>e  sure,  but  It  h.as  had  to  spend 
a  lot  of  It  for  defense.  But  Lsrael  has  a  lot 
of  eduf-ated   people. 

TKE   SnUTEGT   IS    YOtTTH 

Nliw  one  of  the  lessons  that  I  draw  is  that 
Lsrael 's  strategy  for  development  w^is  youth — 
the  education  and  mobilization  of  youth. 
Smoe  half  the  population  of  the  eiwth  Is 
under  30.  this  Is  a  g(-»>d  strategy  for  the  20th 
Century  revolution. 

Secondly.  Israel  saw  education  in  the  broad 
and  vital  sense  and  not  just  in  terms  of  lec- 
tures and  cUxssri>^nis  and  conventional 
school  education.  It  sjiw  its  wliole  society 
as  aji  educating  s<x;iety.  It  saw  life  In  a  kib- 
butz or  on  a  settlement  as  education.  It 
sees  service  Ln  Uie  aj-my  as  central  to  tiie 
education  of  the  nation.  And  it  has  made 
national  sevlce  Its  central  form  erf  national 
intev^ratlon. 

Tliird.  it  has  accepted  the  need  to  mobilize 
the  whole  younger  generation — for  national 
defen.,e  and  nation.al  developn\ent.  There 
are  no  4-Ps  In  Israel.  Everyone  Ls  1-A  In 
terni-s  of  national  service  in  Israel.  There  is 
a  place  for  every  younger  person  to  serve  his 
nation  in  Israel. 

Tr.ose  three  points  alone,  I  think.  n:.ake 
up  a  winning  strategy  for  development  in 
ma.ny  nati'^ns  in  the  world.  Focus  on  the 
VducntiC'n  and  the  mobilization  of  youth.  In- 
vent educational  institutions  that  take  the 
whole  of  youth  the  way  tlie  national  -service 
progr  im   A  Israel  does. 

Ellii  -pia  lias  now  adopted  as  a  requirement 
for  a  college  degree  one  year  of  national 
service — tc;u-hing  or  working  In  agricul- 
ture In  the  provinces  of  Ethiopia. 

The  Secretary  GenertU  of  ths  United  Na- 
tions says  that  the  day  must  soc  n  come  when 
everyone,  everywhere,  will  see  tliat  one  or  two 
years  of  service  in  developmeat — either  In 
ditflcult  places  in  his  own  land,  or  over- 
seas— is  an  accepted  part  of  the  education  of 
the  20th  Century  citizen. 

I  said  that  that  was  a  good  strategy  for 
developing  nations.  I  hope  that  the  United 
States  Is  still  a  developing  nation  because, 
when  we  are  not,  then  we  are  like  Faulkner's 


South.  The  strategy  is  pertinent  to  the  war 
on  poverty  m  America. 

I  don't  understand  why  anyone  need  be 
4~P  in  terms  of  national  service  In  .\merica. 
Therefore,  one  lesson  I  suggest  for  discus- 
sion now  is  that  there  should  be  a  nation.al 
service  program  in  America  tliat  would  reach 
all  of  the  American  young  people  living  In 
poverty,  without  e.\cluding  tiiose  who  lire 
sickest,  or  of  lowest  morale,  or  of  lowest 
intelligence,  wlio  are  now  lx;ing  excluded 
from  national  service  under  the  draft. 

The  propo.>5al  I  am  maklnrr  is  that  a  na- 
tional service  program  provide  alternatives 
to  army  service,  from  the  Peace  C<iri)s  abroad, 
or  Vista  at  home,  to  the  Job  Corps  enlarged 
10.  20,  or  100  times. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  needs  to  be 
done  entirely  by  law  or  wiiether  we  cm  do 
it  by  the  volunteer  idea,  spread  and  bocome 
a  recogni7,ed  part  of  the  citizenship  training 
of  every  American.  I  don't  think  It  ;.■?  tlie 
law  alone  or  primarily  that  has  accomplislied 
this  in  Ismel.  It  is  primarily  that  the  Idea 
of  national  ser-.-lce  and  development  is  In 
the  air. 

[Ed.  Note:  Secretary  of  Defence  Robert  S. 
McNamara  apoke  along  similar  lines  in  Mon- 
treal on  May  18.\ 

So,  I  suggest  that  Israel  help  us  to  raise 
our  sights  to  this  new  kind  of  politics  of  in- 
stitutional invention.  Weizniann  recalled  in 
Trial  and  trror  how.  when  he  was  trying  to 
found  the  Hebrew  University,  in  the  midst 
of  World  War  I,  General  Allenby  said,  "No, 
you  can't  do  that.  That  would  tie  a  jxilltical 
act."  And  Weizmann  told  how  he  convinced 
Allenby  that  founding  an  educational  in- 
stitution was  not  a  political  act.  and  so  they 
laid  the  cornerstone  during  the  war.  Years 
later,  he  looked  back  and  he  said :  "Of  course, 
I  was  viTong.  As  I  see  it  now,  that  was  the 
most  profound  political  act  that  I  ever 
helped  bring  about." 

And  It  is  that  kind  of  profound  politics  of 
Institutional  invention  that  is  needed.  That 
is  what  I  mean  by  the  piolltlcs  of  Yes.  Let 
us  go  along  and  get  ahead  of  the  politics  of 
No.  Both  are  necessary  If  self-covcrnment 
Is  to  be  realized,  and  for  the  politics  of  Yes, 
Israel  can  be  our  greatest  teacher 

Pericles  said  that  Athens  was  the  school  of 
Greece.  My  proposition  is  that  Israel  today 
Is  the  .school  of  the  20th  Century  world. 


June  IS,  1966 


Harry  P.  Snyder 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtfTH    CAROlLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.M  IVE.S 

Monday,  June  13.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  comment  upon  the  passing:  of  a  good 
fflcnd  of  mine  as  well  as  a  good  friend 
to  many  others  here  In  the  Congress. 
The  death  of  Harry  P.  Snyder  on  June 
10  is  a  great  lo.ss  to  me  personally  and  to 
the  textile  indiistiT  of  the  United  States 
which  he  served  most  ably  over  the  past 
10  years  as  associate  director  of  public  v 
relations  for  the  American  Textile  Man- 
ufacturers Iixstitule  here  in  Wa.shinj;ton, 
D.C. 

Prior  to  the  time  he  joined  the  Amer- 
ican Textile  Manufacturers  Institute  he 
served  for  about  20  years  with  the  As- 
sociated Press,  much  of  which  time  was 
devoted  to  covering  matters  occuiTlng 
here  on  Capitol  Hill.  Those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  work  with  this  able 
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newspaper  reporter  will  recall  the  out- 
standing i>art  which  he  played  In  recent 
years  In  reporting  upon  legislative  ac- 
tMtles  which  were  having  a  particular 
Impact  upon  the  textile  Industry. 

I  also  recall  most  pleasantly  the  very 
effective  work  which  Mr.  Snyder  per- 
formed before  the  Platform  Committee 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  1960  when  it  was  brought  clearly  be- 
fore that  body  that  significant  Govern- 
ment action  was  required  to  check  the 
eroding  force-,  which  were  besetting  the 
domestic  textile  Industry  and  which 
threatened  the  historic  role  this  great 
industry  plays  In  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary security  of  our  Nation.  An  out- 
growth of  the  nne  work  that  Mr.  Snyder 
performed  before  this  convention  was 
the  seven  point  program  for  the  textile 
Industry  which  among  other  things,  cul- 
minated In  the  Congress  enacting 'one- 
price  cotton  legislation. 

Although  Mr.  Snyder  was  a  native  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  a  graduate  of 
Miami  University  In  Ohio  his  early  news- 
paper days  were  spent  In  Knoxvllle 
Nashville,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  before 
coming  to  Washington,  D.C.  In  World 
War  n  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from 
which  he  was  released  as  a  lieutenant 
commander. 

The  textile  Industry  has  lost  an  able 
and  articulate  spokesman  in  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Snyder  and  I  am  conscious  of  the 
loss  of  a  fine  friend.  He  was  a  southern 
gentleman  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  In  appreciation  for  our  long- 
standing personal  relationship  both  Mrs 
porn  and  I  take  this  (H>portunlty  to  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs 
Snyder  and  to  their  two  fine  sons  Philip 
and  James. 


New  Foreign  Aid  Leaderihip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13.  1966 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
*?;f  very  much  pleased  by  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  12.  entitied  "New  Foreign  Aid 
Leadership."  The  article  paid  richly  de- 
sen^ed  tiibute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
iHOMAs  E.  Morgan,  and  commented  most 
favorably  on  his  conduct  of  tiie  foreign 
aid  program  within  the  committee 

As  a  member  of  that  committee  I  am 
pei-sonally  weU  aware  of  Dr.  Morgan's 
sense  of  responsibility  and  statesman- 
ship and  I  consider  it  a  special  and  re- 
warduig  privilege  to  be  able  to  serve  un- 
der such  a  dedicated,  thoughtful  and  far- 
sighted  chairman. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  including  at  this  point  the  edi- 
torial In  question : 


Nrw  Foreign  Aid  Leadership 
One  thing  must  Unpreos  aU  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  1966  battle  on  Capitol  HIU  over 
the  foreign  aid  program:  The  House  Foreign 
Affaire  Committee  conelstenUy  haa  acted  on 
this  subject  with  greater  reepomslbUlty  and 
statesnmnship  than  Its  Senate  counterpart 
This  will  be  evident  when  the  differing  ver- 
sions of  the  aid  bill  come  up  for  floor  de- 
bate. 

Under  Chairman  Thomas  E,  Morgan  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  House  Committee  majority 
has  held  the  line  for  the  Administration's 
request  of  roughly  $2.5  bUllon  in  economic 
aid.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  slashed  this  already-inadequate 
amount  by  $117  million. 

The  House  Committee  has  maintained  the 
basic  Interest  rate  on  40-year  uevelopment 
loans  at  2.5  per  cent.  The  Senate  group 
first  raised  It  to  the  ceiling  for  sales  of  U  S 
Treasury  bonds,  currently  4.25  per  cent— an 
unbearable  burden  for  most  developing  coun- 
tries. The  Senatore  finally  thought  again 
and  compromised  on  3  per  cent,  which  Is  stUl 
too  high. 

Dr.  Morgan  met  the  Administration  half- 
way on  Its  request  for  multi-year  authoriza- 
tion. His  committee  gave  the  requested  five- 
year  authorization  for  development  loans  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  a  two-year  au- 
thorization for  the  rest  of  the  aid  program. 
The  Senate  Committee,  reversing  the  long- 
held  stand  of  Chairman  Puubright  has 
voted  to  keep  the  whole  program  on  a  year- 
to-year  authorization. 

The  House  verelon  would  give  the  Admin- 
istration fiejclblllty  to  determine  the  nvimber 
of  recipient  countries.  Current  projections 
call  for  mlUtary  aid  to  63;  technical  assist- 
ance for  47,  and  development  loans  for  19. 
The  Senate  bUl  would  restrict  development 
aid  to  ten  countries  and  limit  the  number 
eligible  for  military  and  technical  aid.  The 
Senators  also  voted  arbitrarily  to  deny  au- 
thorization for  an  Indus  River  valley  develop- 
ment In  India  aJid  especially  low  Interest 
on  funds  made  available  to  the  fledgling  Afri- 
can Development  Bank. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  high  order  of  leader- 
ship from  Representative  Morgan  and  his 
committee  on  one  hand  and  capricious  be- 
havior by  a  usually  responsible  Senate  com- 
mittee majority  on  the  other.  In  past  years 
the  Senate  has  had  to  retrieve  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  House  on  foreign  aid  This 
year  It  Is  likely  to  be  the  other  way  around  • 
the  Administration  must  rely  on  Dr.  Morgan 
In  the  Senate-House  conference  to  rescue  a 
vital  program  from  Its  would-be  wreckers. 
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Employment  in  Metropolitan  Washington: 
Highlights  for  Planner* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13,  1966 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2 
of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
pubUcly  supported  higher  education  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  At  that  time  I 
cited  the  need  for  this  legislation  by 
saying: 

The  District  of  Columbia  does  not  provide 
the  education  and  training  needed  for  the 
Jobs  which  are  available  in  the  District. 

Since  then,  a  study  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia 


entitled  "Employment  in  Metropolitan 
Washington."  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention.    This  study  says  in  part : 

Poverty  Is  still  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  good  education  by  some 
white  and  Negro  youths.  Provision  of  free 
or  low-cost  education  at  the  Junior  college 
or  university  level  in  the  District  would  thus 
enable  many  young  people  of  good  native 
intelligence  to  acquire  technical  and  profes- 
sional skills  and  good  Jobs,  and  would  ease 
labor  shortages  and  welfare  problems 

I  put  a  section  of  the  report  in  the 
Record  to  provide  further  documenta- 
tion on  why  the  Members  of  this  House 
should  act  to  provide  publicly  supported 
higher  education  facilities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

Employment  in  Metropolitan  Washington: 
Highlights  for  Planners 

Although  the  educational  level  of  resi- 
dents of  the  area  is  among  the  highest  ol  any 
major  city  In  the  country,  it  is  not  high 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  employers. 

The  educational  level  of  most  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed  Is  so  low  that  there  is  no 
easy  way  to  teach  them  the  high-  and  mid- 
dle-level skills  which  are  Ln  such  short 
supply. 

The  effect  of  the  population  swell,  result- 
ing from  the  postwar  baby  boom,  will  not 
increase  the  supply  of  college  graduates  sig- 
nificantly until  the  late  1960'b  or  the  supply 
of  high  school  graduates  for  about  two  years 
However,  It  has  already  started  to  Incre.-ise 
the  number  of  high  school  dropouts. 

Employers  are  Interested  not  only  in  entry 
skUls,  but  In  potentiality  for  promotion 
Therefore,  their  Interest  In  the  educational 
and  cultural  level  of  the  Job  applicant  is 
often  equal  to  their  Interest  In  the  appli- 
cant's specific  vocauonal  skills. 

The  rapid  growth  of  research  and  develop- 
ment firms  In  the  area  and  of  space  tech- 
nology In  the  defense  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment requires  a  sharp  increase  in  hlghlv 
educated  scientists,  engineers  and  techni- 
cians. 

Negroes  are  often  at  a  disadvant.age  when 
It  comes  to  acquiring  skills  because  thev  are 
seldom  selected  for  certain  types  of  appren- 
ticeship; some  business  schools  will  not  ac- 
cept them;  and  some  types  of  firms,  such  as 
banks,  real  esute  companies,  and  Insurance 
companies,  usually  hire  them  only  for  dead- 
end Jobs.  Negroes  who  acquire  skills  in  spite 
of  these  obstacles,  however,  find  Jobs  which 
will  use  these  skiUs. 

Poverty  is  stUl  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  good  education  by  some 
white  and  Negro  youths.  Provision  of  free 
or  low-cost  education  at  the  Junior  collece 
or  university  level  In  the  District  would  thus 
enable  many  young  people  of  good  native 
Intelligence  to  acquire  technical  and  profes- 
sional skills  and  good  Jobs,  and  would  ease 
labor  shortages  and  welfare  problems 


Green  River  ReaJly  on  the  Map 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1966 
Mr.  RONCALIO.     Mr.  Speaker    Wyo- 
ming has  a  great  role  to  play  In  provid- 
ing recreation  opportunities  for  a  Nation 
that  is  finding  more  and  more  time  for 
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ledsure.  We  have  ample  scenic  and  his- 
toric attes  to  provide  an  educational  and 
entertaining  stay  for  the  millions  who 
visit  our  State. 

What  is  most  encouraging  Is  the  fact 
that  Wyoming  is  developing  more  recre- 
ation sites  to  serve  this  hunger  for  rec- 
reation. One  site,  located  in  Wyoming 
and  Utah,  is  Flaming  Gorge.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  designate  It  a 
national  recreation  area.  President 
Johnson  has  listed  Flaming  Gorge  among 
the  top  eight  recreation  bills  asked  this 
year,  and  we  can  anticipate  designation 
soon. 

naming  Gorge  has  much  to  offer  the 
visitor.  Its  fascinating  canyons  reveal 
geologic  history  for  centuries.  Its  plant 
life  and  wUdlife  Is  plentiful.  The  hiking, 
water  skiing,  and  boating  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular. 

Today  I  want  to  point  out  the  tremen- 
dous fishing  in  Flaming  Gorge.  Every 
angler  in  the  country  Is  envious  of  the 
catches  made  in  the  Green  River  area 
and  the  following  artlce  from  the  Denver 
Post  outlines  what  an  attraction  the  fish- 
ing is. 

The  article.  "Green  River  Really  on  the 
Map,"  by  Cal  Queal.  was  printed  In  the 
Denver  Post,  Denver,  Colo.,  on  June  5, 
19M.  Every  lover  of  the  great  outdoors 
will  enjoy  reading  the  following : 

Orsxw  Rjy^  Reai.t.t  on  thx  Map 
(By  Cal  Queal) 

Orkk  Rim,  WTO^-The  Memorial  Day 
woekMid  In  thl«  trout-bappy  town  must 
haw  be«n  somethliig  to  aee.  We  heard  about 
It  from  Adrian  Reynolds,  editor  and  put>- 
Ilaber  of  tbe  Oreen  Rlrer  Star  and  a  fisher- 
man of  vaat  experience. 

"The  pickup  campera  were  going  through 
In  a  BoUd  string,''  he  Bald.  "Filling  stations 
and  qxutlng  goods  stores  stayed  open  all 
night  for  two  nlghta.  The  town  was  cleaned 
out  of  bread,  and  I  dont  Itnow  how  many 
other  things. 

"Som«thlng  like  50.000  people  were  at 
naming  Oorge,  and  there  were  at  least  a 
feir  thouaand  more  on  the  Oreen  River 
aboTv  and  below  town.  Nobody  her*  has 
ever  seen  anything  like  It." 

The  ntadneoB  was  predictable.  Flaming 
Oorge  Reaertolr.  the  upper  end  of  which  U  a 
short  distance  south  of  Oreen  Rlvw  City.  U 
the  hottest  flahlng  spot  in  the  nation.  Th» 
Oreen  River  couldn't  be  ranked  far  behind. 

I  usxtally  try  a  fishing  spot  before  recom- 
mending it,  and  the  la«t  time  I  saw  Flaming 
Oorg*  waa  1964.  It  waa  great  then,  and  all 
fevldanoa  Indicates  it's  m*n  better  now.  so  I 
have  no  sensation  of  being  out  on  a  limb. 
Flaming  Gorge  U  Vtim  promised  land  for 
rainbow-fihsswi. 

Ten-  to  Ift-lnch  rainbows  are  a  drug  on 
the  market  at  the  83-mil»'long  reeervolr. 
which  Uea  partly  in  Utah.  The  trout  are  so 
fat  that  angler*  who  stay  within  the  number 
limit  at  10  flab  run  the  constant  rljsk  of  ex- 
ceeding tlie  weight  limit  of  7  pounds  and  one 
flsb.  Largest  recent  catch  was  a  4!^ -pound 
rainbow  from  Black's  Fork  Bay.  near  the 
upper  end. 

Utah  doesnt  Uke  to  hear  tliat  the  Wyoming 
portion  of  the  reservoir  has  the  bigger  fish. 
but  It^  trua.  The  deep  waters  of  the  lower 
canyon  simply  arent  as  produotlve  as  those 
on  the  more  shallow  upp^  end.  It's  a 
minor  consideration,  howerver.  The  rainbows 
are  everywhere. 

TwamatQ  ttosn  pmooucnrB 

Trolling  U  easiest  and  moat  productive,  but 
any  smaU  bay  with  an  inlet  produces  rich 


rewards  for  bank  fishermeii.  No  tricks,  no 
epeolaJ  techniques  are  required.  Flaming 
Gorge  Is  almost  as  productive  for  the  novice 
as  It  Is  for  the  expert. 

Prom  Green  River.  It's  only  a  IltUe  more 
than  a  half-hour's  drive  to  the  Buckboard 
boat  ramp — northernmost  on  the  west  side 
of  Flaming  Gorge.  The  road  Is  paved  from 
Green  River  all  the  way  to  Vern.-il,  Utah,  with 
the  exception  of  a  3-mlle  stretch  of  gravel. 

Colorado-licen-sed  bo-ata  are  welcome  at 
Flaming  Gorge— no  extra  p>ermit  is  required. 
Use  of  any  of  the  area's  recreation  fiiclUtlee 
requires  the  $7  federal  permit  or  one  of  Its 
temporary  versions,  and  there  are  sjme  user 
fees,  such  as  the  50-cent  ch;irge  for  boat 
launching. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  huge  camp- 
grounds at  Lucerne  and  .\nteljpe  Flat,  and 
there  are  several  Forest  Service  campgrounds 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  d;«ii.  Campers  should 
arrive  tarly  In  the  day  to  be  sure  of  finding 
a  spot. 

To  fi.sh  the  entire  reservoir,  anglers  must 
have  either  a  Wyoming  or  Utah  fishing  li- 
cense and  a  $2  stamp  from  the  state  in  which 
they  are  not  licensed. 

Good  as  it  is,  Flaming  Gorge  Is  still  a  res- 
ervoir, and  thus  .an  object  of  only  mild  Inter- 
est to  stream  fishermen.  Rej-nolds  la  In  that 
category,  and  It's  reasonable  that  he  reserves 
hla  highest  praise  for  the  "new"  Green  River. 
Once  a  sllt-Iaden  8tre.^m  fit  for  little  more 
than  chubs  and  channel  cats,  the  Green  waa 
turned  Into  a  first-class  trout  fishery  by  the 
Fontanelle  Dam  and  the  rehablUtatlon  pro- 
gram that  preceded  fining  of  Flaming  Gorge. 

LOADED    WITH    R.VI.NBOW3 

There  are  70  miles  of  clear,  cool  water 
above  the  city  of  Green  River  and  another 
long  section  downstream.  The  area  Is  loaded 
with  rainbows. 

"Anybody  who  wants  to  come  to  Green 
River  can  be  sure  of  finding  high  quality 
public  fi-shing  within  a  few  minutes  of  town  " 
Reynolds  said. 

Green  River  lunkers  are  In  the  5-  to  7- 
pound  category,  and  rainbows  range  In  pro- 
fusion. Reynolds  said  Ifs  nothing  foe  an 
angler  to  pick  up  a  limit  of  12  fish  only  a  few 
minutes  from  town. 

The  state  has  one  campground  on  the  river 
and  good  natural  campsites  are  scattered  all 
along  the  bottoculands. 

To  give  the  Devil  his  clue,  we  mi;st  observe 
that  this  superb  trout  water  was  created  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Wyoming  did  a 
great  Job  of  planning  and  carrying  out  a  big 
stocking  program  on  both  the  reservoir  and 
the  river,  and  the  state  had  sotne  help  from 
Utah   and   the  Fish  and   Wildlife  Service. 

The  net  result  has  been  to  turn  this  area 
into  a  huge  magnet  that's  drawing  angler* 
by  the  thousands.  Green  River  is  on  the  na- 
tion's fl.shlng  map — deservedly. 


Desert  DwelJeri  and  Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENT.'\Tn''ES 
Tuesday.  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  article  "Desert  Dwellers 
and  Water,"  written  by  the  Honorable 
Barry  Goldwater.  appeared  In  the  Loa 
Angeiea  Times  of  June  8,  196«.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 


[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  June  8,  196C1 

Desebt  Bwcixebs  and  Watek 

(By  Barry  Ooldwater) 

It  Isn't  often  that  I  devote  this  space  to 
my  home  state  of  Arizona,  either, its  attrac- 
tions or  Its  problems. 

However,  I  want  to  put  some  of  my  news 
colleagues  straight  on  the  Central  Arlrona 
Project  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  the 
arid  Southwest  about  water,  ourmajor  prob- 
lem. 

The  Idea  Is  not  new.  The  Ho-ho-Kam 
Indians  from  Arizona's  desert  valleys  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  must  have  thought  of 
something  similar  before  they  were  forced 
to  leave  for  lack  of  water. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  hasn't 
fully  penetrated  the  thinking  of  some  of  the 
eastern  columnists. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  we  who  have  made  our 
homes  In  this  beautiful  desert  do  not  want 
to  become  the  sixth  generation  to  leave  be- 
cause the  water  ran  out. 

We  had  looked  to  the  transportation  of 
Colorado  River  water  to  central  Arizona  orig- 
inally for  agricultural  uses.  But  our  popula- 
tion explosion  has  been  so  great  that  the 
water  will  have  to  be  used  for  essential  do- 
mestic purposes. 

We  propose  to  do  this  under  the  U.S.  Rec- 
lamation Act.  by  which  vast  projects  have 
been  constructed  In  the  arid  sections  of  the 
West. 

Because  I  have  stood  for  confining  the  ex- 
tensions of  Washington's  power,  my  advocacy 
of  the  Central  Arizona  I>roJect  has  drawn 
snide  and  derisive  comments  from  unin- 
formed writers. 

For  their  particular  information,  many  of 
the  West's  reclamation  projects  already  have 
been  paid  for — not  by  U.S.  taxpayers,  but  by 
the  people  who  use  the  water  In  the  affected 
areas.  This  financing  arrangement  is  being 
applied  to  all  such  projects. 

For  CAP,  the  initial  outlays  would  be  pro- 
vided by  congressional  authorization.  But 
under  the  Reclamation  Act  the  iisers  are 
obligated  to  repay  every  c6ht  of  federal 
money  except  that  used  tor  functions  spe- 
cifically allocated  to  the  federal  government 
under  the  Constitution. 

This  Is  a  lot  different  from  the  picture 
painted  by  some  eastern  columnists.  Arizona 
is  not  asking  for  something  for  nothing  from 
Washlngfton. 

Those  who  believe  Arizona  is  asking  for  a 
giant  handout  shotUd  look  Into  the  history  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  dam  completed  in 
1911.  The  users  were  charged  with  the  re- 
payment of  85%  of  all  funds  used.  The 
other  15%  was  charged  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  Its  constitutionally  ordered  re- 
sponsibilities. The  money  has  now  been 
repaid. 

Becau.se  of  the  foresight  of  the  founders 
of  the  dam  project,  the  valley  that  I  see  from 
my  study  window  Is  tbe  fastest -growing  in- 
dustrial area  and  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
population  areas  in  the  nation. 

As  with  all  projects  of  this  nature,  there  is 
opposition  to  the  CAP  from  people  who  be- 
lieve the  construction  of  two  dams  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon  would  turn  one 
of  nature's  great  wonders  Into  a  huge  bath- 
tub. I  dont  claim  to  be  the  world's  leading 
expert  on  the  Grand  Canyon,  but  I  have 
spent  much  time  traveling  and  studying,  It, 
and  I  say  this  argttment  Is  utter  nonsense. 

The  dams  would  be  built  in  one  of  the 
least  attractive  parts  of  the  entire  canyon 
system,  and  the  resulting  lake  could  not  even 
be  seen  by  visitors  on  either  rim.  with  the 
exception  of  a  couple  of  points  not  now  ac- 
cessible to  the  average  tourist. 

A  major  argument  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  want  to  preserve  the  canyon  for 
its  awe-inspiring  effect  Is  that  one  of   the 
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dams,  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam,  would  provide 
a  view  of  some  of  the  world's  most  spectacu- 
lar scenery.  At  {jresent  only  those  few  who 
can  afford  to  spend  between  $500  and  $1,000 
on  a  boat  trip  get  the  view. 
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Reporting  War  News 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OT    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  13, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  disquieting  trend  lately  on  the 
part  of  Federal  officials  to  launch  verbal 
attacks  on  newsmen.  It  could  be  sug- 
gested that  the  solution  to  the  growing 
number  of  questions  concerning  the 
credibility  of  the  present  administration 
migrht  be  in  a  return  to  candor  and 
fortlirightness  in  public  utterances, 
rather  than  in  repeated  attacks  on  news- 
man. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  published  on  May  21,  1966, 
Mr.  Mortimer  Frankel  makes  some 
thoughtful  observations  on  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur  Sylvester's 
recent  charges  against  the  Times'  able 
correspondent  R.  W.  Apple.  Jr.  The 
letter  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  21,   10G6] 

Reporti.ng  War  News 
To  the  Editor: 

President  Johnson  has  not  been  consist- 
ently lucky  in  his  attempts  to  refute  the 
charge  of  "arrogance"  on  the  part  of  his 
Administration. 

Hard  upon  the  President's  Princeton 
speech,  in  which  he  spoke  of  "our  great  re- 
straint" and  advised  hla  academic  critics  to 
"oool  It,"  came  publication  In  The  Times 
(May  14)  of  an  intemperately  worded  letter 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur  Syl- 
vester, berating  one  of  your  Saigon  corre- 
spondents for  the  alleged  offense  of  having 
"refused  to  report  the  official  United  States 
comraunlquo"  on  an  air  raid. 

If  news  correspondents  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  adopt  the  language  of  Government 
commuiUques,  or  to  report  the  statements  in 
them  as  unquestioned  fact,  this  will  be  news 
Indeed  to  many  of  your  readers. 

U>fSUPPORTED   CHARGES 

Mr.  Sylvester  used  the  words  "false"  and 
"falsehood"  liberally  In  characterizing  the 
handling  of  the  air-raid  story  by  The  Times 
and  its  correspondent.  It  Is  a  serious  but 
wholly  unsupported  charge;  the  issue  re- 
mains one  of  credibility  between  your  re- 
porter. R.  w.  Apple,  Jr.,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

As  It  happens,  the  Assistant  Secretary  chose 
for  his  accusations  a  correspondent  whose 
day-to-day  reports  on  the  Vietnam  scene  have 
impressed  more  than  one  reader  as  outstand- 
ing for  honesty  and  clarity  even  amid  tJie 
BPneral  excellence  of  The  Times's  total  cov- 
erage. 

The  well-known  "crisis  of  credibility"  in 
Croveriiment  reporting  to  the  people  on  Viet- 
nam events  is  not  likely  to  be  allayed  by 
attacks  on  correspondents  who  prefer  to  rely 
on  their  own  ethical  sense  and  news  Judg- 
ment. ■*      " 

Most  disturbing  in  Mr.  Sylvester's  letter 
■was  his  account  of  an  admonition  delivered 
by  the  Seventh  Air  Force  Director  of  Infor- 
mation to  your  correspondent,  to  the  effect 


that  publication  of  Mr.  Apple's  report  on  the 
Mugla  Pass  air  raid  would  be  "harmful  to 
the  United  States." 

This  bugaboo  has  frequently  been  raised. 
In  attempts  to  shut  off  criticism  or  candor, 
by  officials  who  seem  unable  to  grasp  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  understands  very  well: 
that  the  United  Statea  can  be  harmed  most 
of  all  not  by  truth  or  the  freedom  to  an- 
nounce It,  but  by  the  Insistence  of  Its  Gov- 
ernment leaders  on  their  right  to  manipulate 
truth  In  the  pursuit  of  their  questionable 
armed  policies. 

Mortimer  Frankel. 

New  "i'oRK,  May  IS,  1966. 


on  a  permanent  basis  and  for  rules  to  govern 
the  proper  and  effective  use  of  such  a  peace- 
keeping force  and  provisions  to  train  equip 
and  finance  it. 


Creah'ng  an  Internationa]  BofiFer  Between 
the  Great  Powers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1966 
Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
many  colleagues  in  both  parties  in  intro- 
ducing House  Concurrent  Resolution  702. 
which  supports  a  permanent  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  force. 

In  our  uneasy  world  where  a  tenuous 
balance  of  terror  prevails,  there  must  be 
a  buffer  between  the  major  power  blocs 
to  prevent  them  from  committing  them- 
selves precipitately  into  one  of  the  in- 
numerable brush  nres  that  spring  up  with 
such  fi-lghtening  regularity. 

For  once  the  great  powers  are  cata- 
pulted into  a  situation  and  are  confront- 
ing one  another,  none  dares  to  be  the 
first  to  back  down.  No  sane  person  can 
contemplate  this  with  equanimity. 

Hence  the  crying  need  for  a  multi- 
national force  with  no  ax  to  grind,  ideo- 
logically or  materially.  'With  such  a  force 
In  being,  able  to  propel  itself  into  the 
breach  instantaneously,  prestige  would 
remain  uncommitted,  and  the  raw  brush 
of  power  against  power  would  be  avoided 
more  often  then  now. 

I  have  supported  this  Idea  for  several 
years,  and  put  it  forward  in  resolution 
form.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  hope  that  it 
wUI  become  a  reaUty  rather  than  just  a 
good  wish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  702 
Whereas  Congress  has  urged  that  the 
United  Nations  should  develop  permanent 
organiziUlon  and  procedures  to  "enable  the 
United  Nations  promptly  to  employ  suiUble 
United  Nations  forces  for  such  purposes  as 
observation  and  patrol  in  situations  that 
threaten  international  peace  and  security" 
IH.  Con.  Res.  373,  85th  Congress.  2nd  ses- 
sion ) ;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  such  a  force  appears 
likely  to  contl.Mue;  and 

Whereas  a  United  NaUons  force,  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  basis,  could  be  an 
important  instrument  for  the  mainteniince 
of  International  peace  and  security:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hojise  of  Repre.tcntatue't 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
reaffirms  its  support  for  a  permanent  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force  and  urges  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  present  a  plan  to  the  Twenty-first 
General  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  United  Nations  "World  Peace  Force" 


ACCEPT :  Alcoholism  Center  Coordinatinf 
Education,  Prevention,  and  Treatment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Monday.  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
May  31,  I  introduced  H.R.  14197,  a' bill 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  control  of  alcoholism. 

My  statement  with  respect  thereto  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Rzcord  of 
that  date,  at  pages  6973  to  6975. 

My  investigations  as  to  what  has  been 
done  in  this  field,  and  my  meeting  with 
my  constituent,  Mr.  Charles  Q.  Stachel- 
berg,  has  lead  me  to  an  organization 
known  as  the  New  York  Council  on  Alco- 
holism, Inc.,  called  "ACCEI>T"  or  Alco- 
holism Center  Coordinating  Education. 
Prevention,  and  Treatment.  They  are 
located  in  my  district  at  167  East  80th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

They  have  an  eminent  group  of  officers 
and  directors  and  advisory  board.  Their 
program  is  set  forth  as  follows: 

■      OFFICERS    AND    DIRECTORS 

Greene  P.  Johnson.  Chairman  of  the 
Board;  Joseph  Post,  MX).,  Secretary:  Uaurlca 
Bachrach;  David  G.  Baird;  Jack  M.  Brown; 
Luther  A.  Cloud,  MX).;  James  W.  Pogarty' 
Walter  D.  Krlng,  D.D.;  John  P.  McBride. 

Mrs.  Percy  Kllngenstein,  President; 
Thomas  A.  Larkln,  Treasurer;  Walter  Murphy, 
Milton  Petrle,  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Mrs.  Percy 
Salomon,  Charles  G.  Stachelberg,  John 
Semple.  Mrs.  Gardner  Whitman. 

Ronald   L.   Lester,   Executive  Director. 

ADVISORY      board:       new      YORK      CTTY      MKDICAl. 
SOCIETY    ON     ALCOHOLISM 

Execvtive  Board 
Luther  Cloud,  M.D.;  Stanley  K.  Gltlow, 
M.D,;  Sidney  S.  Qreenberg.  M.D.;  Harold  w! 
Lovell,  M.D.;  Joseph  Post,  M.D.;  Aaron  Stein 
M.D.;  Prank  A.  Selxaa,  M.D.;  Ade'e  E. 
Streeseman.  M.D;  Sidney  Vogel,  MD- 
-Arnold  S.  Zenter,  M.D. 

The  March  in  Search  or  Hope 
Imagine  our  City's  alcoholics,  300.000  men 
and  women.  Just  a  handful  of  the  five  million 
alcoholics  in  the  United  Stales,  on  a  hupe 
march  .  .  .  not  one  of  protest,  but  of  desper- 
ate appeal.  Here  are  what  physicians  now 
agree  are  legitimately  sick  people.  They  sur- 
fer from  a  serious  illness,  alcoholism,  an 
addiction  of  alcohol.  Unless  checked,  it  will 
shorten  the  life  of  each  of  these  "marchers" 
by  at  least  twelve  years.  Alcoholism  Is  hof-t 
to  half  a  dozen  other  diseases  that  may  cut 
the  life  span  further.  Alcoholism  can  be 
treated,  and  the  treatment  involves  practic- 
ally every  medical  resource. 

The  Regional  Mental  Health  Planning 
Committee  reported  in  1964  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  money  allocated  Is  being  spent  for 
the  maintenance  of  physically,  psychologic- 
ally and  socially  deteriorated  alcoholics.  In 
short,  only  those  nearlng  the  end  of  the  road 
can  find  a  place  in  our  hospitals,  public  or 
private.  The  Regional  report  shows  that  less 
than  ten  cents  of  the  budgetary  dollar  Is 
spent  for  the  esUblishment  of   "active  Ueat< 
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ment  and  rehabilitative  facilities  for  the 
early,  still  retrievable  alcoholic."  For  such 
a  person  who  Uvea  In  New  York,  unless  he 
meets  the  special  requirements  of  the  two 
or  three  available  facilities,  there  is  no  place 
comparable  to  ACCEPT  which  offers  profes- 
sional services. 

These  people  are  just  as  deserving  of  medi- 
cal treabnent  as  those  who  have  cancer  or 
heart  disease.  Indeed,  after  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  alcoholism  with  Its  complications  Is 
considered  to  be  the  next  highest  dlsabler 
and  killer.  And  yet.  Instead  of  the  medical 
care  they  merit,  they  are  stigmatized  at  every 
level.  Only  six  or  seven  out  of  each  hundred 
seek  help  openly.  Some  alcoholics  are  re- 
ceiving adequate  treatment;  but  many  more. 
out  of  Ignorance  or  fear,  are  hiding  their 
illness. 

THESE  AKE  THE  PEOPLE 

The  first  contingent  of  our  'parade."  the 
Bowery  dwellers,  account  for  only  three  out 
of  every  hundred  alcoholics.  Most  of  the 
other  ninety-seven  have  Jobs,  homes,  fami- 
lies and,  even  for  awhile,  something  In  the 
bank.  Take  a  good  look  at  the  group  from 
industry,  just  ccanlng  up. 

What  can  these  neatly  dressed,  decent 
looking  people  have  in  common  with  dere- 
licts? These  people  look  alert.  Interesting. 
the  sort  we  might  like  to  have  as  friends. 
And  It  Is  Inescapable  that  among  them  you 
will  recognize  friends,  business  acquaint- 
ances, the  competent  chap  In  the  machine 
shop,  the  Incisive  head  of  a  sales  department, 
an  executive  of  a  big  corporation.  If  we  were 
up  in  a  helicopter,  looking  down  on  the 
marching  column,  we'd  see  that  industry's 
contingent  Is  as  large  as  all  the  others  com- 
bined. 

This  industrial  group  costs  the  nation  a 
billion  a  year;  our  City's  share,  an  estimated 
•  110,000,000.  We  do  know  that  in  a  recent 
year  alcoholism  cost  employers  more  than' 
double  {he  time  lost  through  strikes. 

WE    KNOW    NO    ONE    IS    IMMUNE 

Most  Of  the  women  in  our  parade  are  in 
their  thirties  and  forties;  mothers  of  teen- 
agers. Most  are  well-groomed  and  well- 
dressed.  A  small  number  carry  infants  or 
lead  children  by  the  hand.  Surely  you  must 
see  among  them  the  wife  of  a  professional  or 
buBlness  associate,  of  a  friend  or  a  neighbor: 
someone  close  to  your  own  family. 

PIguree  from  clinical  sources  give  the  pro- 
portion of  male  to  female  alcoholics  as  four 
to  one.  But  clinics  are  relatively  public 
places  and  all  but  the  bravest  or  moet  des- 
perate of  women  avoid  them. 

Our  eyes  follow  the  last  flies  of  women, 
knowing  that  perhaps  only  one  out  of  a  hun- 
dred will  ever  seek  or  receive  medical  help — 
except  during  the  extreme,  or.  the  terminal 
stages  of  her  illness. 

The  sun  has  set  now.  but  only  half  the 
"paraders"  have  gone  by.  Under  the  street 
lights  the  marchers  will  go  on  through  the 
night.  Now  we  shall  see,  among  the  shadowed 
and  averted  faces,  the  himiblest  as  well  as  the 
most  prominent  in  our  City — from  every  area 
of  public  and  private  service,  all  professions 
and  trades,  all  arts  eind  sciences.  Our  com- 
plex, highly  Inter-related  life  would  be  Im- 
poasible  without  the  services  of  the  fields 
they  represent. 

The  effects  of  alcoholism  on  society  are 
staggering  since  the  disease  affects  persons 
during  their  most  productive  years  and  at 
the  peak  of  their  responsibilities.  Alcohol- 
ism's "circle  of  tragedy"  affects  millions  of 
Innocent  victims.  An  avera^  of  at  least  four 
Individuals  associated  with  each  alcoholic  are 
so  profoundly  affected  by  his  Illness  that  they 
themselves  may  be  said  to  suffer  from  alco- 
holism. Welfare  departments,  courts,  child 
guidance  clinics  and  mental  hospitals  are 
constantly  faced  with  the  end  results  of  a 
chronic  drinking  pattern.  AlcohoUsm  exacts 
an  incalculable  toll  from  every  community 
activity  and  lays  what  may  be  called  a  hidden 


tax  on  every  Individual  The  peripheral  In- 
volvement of  family,  friends  and  Job  with  the 
attendant  human  and  economic  waste  defies 
calculation. 

ALCOHOLISM  RE.^CHES  SO  MA.VY  MORE  THAN  THE 
VICTIM 

Tou  are  Indeed  fortunate  If  none  among  the 
"marchers,"  thus  far,  w,ib  In  your  immediate 
family,  since  every  ninth  Americjui  has  an 
addicted  wife  or  husband,  brother  or  sister, 
mother  or  father.  For  them,  there  is  a  bur- 
den too  staggering  to  be  even  g^iiessed  at — in 
broken  homes,  makidju-sted  children,  years 
of  unremitting  sorrow  and  anxiety 

The  final  contingent  .  our  teen-aged  boys 
and  girls  ...  Is  not  properly  part  of  the  "pa- 
rade." Moet  of  our  teen-agers  will  never  be- 
come problem  drinkers  But  a  small  propor- 
tion, even  by  the  age  of  fifteen,  are  becoming 
dependent  upon  alcohol — the  consequence  of 
our  prejudices.  InditTerenre  and  Inaction. 
The  American  Medical  .^.ss<xrlatlon',s  Commit- 
tee on  AlcohoUsm  predicts  that  one  of  every 
fifteen  teen-agers  n^.ay  become  an  alcoholic 
The  Regional  Mental  Health  Committee  as- 
serts that  "no  money  has  been  earm.irked  for 
the  prevention  of  alcoholism  through  educa- 
tion, early  diagnosis  and  meaningful  case- 
finding  progranis.  ■ 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  you  have  a  social 
and  economic  stake  in  alcoholism'  This 
problem  has  grown,  will  continue  to  grow, 
unless  something  is  done  about  stopping  it. 

A    START    .    .    .    AND    A   CAUSE   OP   POSITIVE    ACTION 

This  is  exactly  what  one  concerned  group 
of  people  decided,  in  March  of  1961.  to  do. 
A  number  of  eminent  physicians  ,ind  promi- 
nent laymen  formed  the  New  York  Council 
on  AlcohoUsm.  The  first  -step  was  a  City- 
wide  study  of  the  problem,  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Christopher  D  Smithers 
Foundation  and  the  Charles  E   Merrill  Trust 

The  study,  completed  In  January  of  196.3. 
revealed  a  widespread  attitude  of  "let  George 
do  It  '  Doctors,  the  clergy,  s<:x^lal  service 
agencies,  hospital  authorities,  both  private 
and  public,  simply  did  not  consider  the 
treatment  of  alcoholics  their  respKinslbUlty. 
The  attitude  w.xs  of  cour.se  reflected  in  lim- 
ited facilities  for  and  Inadequate  care  of  al- 
coholic patients. 

The  Council  wasted  no  time  wringing 
hands.  E\-en  before  publication  of  the  study, 
a  brownstone  house  was  rented,  interior  al- 
terations beg\in.  a  staff  installed,  a  brass 
"shingle"  fixed  to  the  door  and  the  door  It- 
self opened  for  business  The  .shingle  bears 
the  word.  "ACCEPT."  a  name  describing  both 
purpose  and   function  Alcoholism  Cen- 

ter Coordinating  Education.  Prevention,  Sc 
Tre^itment. 

OUR    FIR.ST    RESULTS        .         WITH    SO    MUCH    MORE 
TO     COME 

The  Council's  speed  of  action  was  amply 
Justified  by  patient  response.  Within  a  year 
many  hundreds  had  entered  our  Open  Door" 
Here  are  some  figures 
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Personal    Interviews 2.513 

Telephone  • ...   3.  468 

Educational  literature  mailed--   7.  562  pieces 

Individual  therapy  sessions 856 

Group  therapy  sessions 208 

Discussion   group  meetings 51 

•The  reluctance  to  personal  confrontation 
creates  a  unique  telephonic  relationship  be- 
tween the  Center's  personnel  and  many  of 
its  potential  patients.  Unless  It  becomes  ob- 
vious that  merely  Information  is  wanted,  one 
takes  as  much  time  and  care  over  the  tele- 
phone as  In  a  personal  Interview.  One 
doesn't  simply  hang  up  on  despair. 

ACCEPT  does  not  plant  to  tackle  the 
alcoholism  problem  of  New  York  alone,  re- 
gardless of  its  continuous  service  growth. 
Its  prime  purpose  is  to  act  as  a  "model" 
Center  where  treatment  is  so  effective  that 
existing  medical  facilities  In  the  Metropoli- 
tan area  will  Institute  similar  programs.     It 


Is  hoped  that  medical  schools,  psychiatric 
training  centers  and  schools  of  social  work 
will  include  alcoholism  in  their  clrrlcula. 

AOCEPTs  program  has  already  created 
widespread  interest  and  support  among  civic 
minded  citizens  and  organizations.  It  has 
been  recognized  as  a  vital  service  by  the  New 
York  City  Community  Mental  Health  Board. 

WHAT      WE     ARE     DOING     FOB     TOUR     NEIGHBORS 
NEEDING    HELP 

Wlial  is  unique  about  ACCEPT's  program? 
First,  it  Is  New  York's  first  and  only  volun- 
tary clinic  solely  devoted  to  the  treatment  of 
alcoholics  and  to  the  prevention  of  alcohol- 
ism. It  is  op>en  to  any  alcoholic,  his  or  her 
family,  an  employer  or  friend. 

ACCEPT  provides  a  comprehensive  medi- 
cal, psychiatric.  i>sychologlcal,  social  and 
educational  approach. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  an  alcoholic  is  a 
person  who  cannot  do  without  liquor  and 
cannot  adequately  function  with  it.  He  is 
one  who  cannot  be  led  to  recovery  simply 
by  a  "drjrlng-out  Institution."  Nor  can  he 
always  get  on  the  road  to  rehabilitation 
through  personal  resolution,  regardless  of  the 
moral  support  offered  by  Individuals  or  orga- 
nizations restricting  their  treatment  to  the.'^e 
two  methods. 
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Food  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OP    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  June  9. 1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port- 
land Oregonian  sees  logic  in  the  possibil- 
ity that  severe  restrictions  In  the  food- 
for-freedom  bill  may  cause  the  15-per- 
cent Increase  In  wheat  acreage  to  be  re- 
scinded. 

If  grain  could  not  be  shipped  to  India, 
for  example,  the  Oregonian  says  there 
would  be  no  need  to  grow  200  million  ad- 
ditional bushels  of  wheat.  As  the  bill 
has  been  amended,  India  would  be  barred 
from  assistance  under  the  food-for-free- 
dom  program  because  It  sells  jute  to 
Cuba  for  sugar  bags.  Any  country,  in 
fact,  which  provides  anything — even 
medical  supplies — to  Cuba  and  North 
Vietnam  would  be  barred. 

To  this  point,  the  Oregonian  declaics 
in  an  editorial: 

U.S.  foreign  aid  cannot  be  so  rigidly  cir- 
cumscribed as  to  leave  diplomacy  no  room 
to  maneuver  or  to  give  substance  to  charges 
that  this  country  Is  Imperiously  demanding 
allegiance  to  It  as  the  price  of  humanitarian 
assistance. 

The  editorial  opposing  such  a  ie.stric- 
tive  amendment  Is  herewith  offered  for 
the  Record: 

Logic  Plus  Muscle 

There's  logic,  as  well  as  political  muscle. 
in  the  reported  warning  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration to  certain  congressmen  that 
passage  of  a  severely  restrictive  "Food  for 
Freedom"  bill  may  cause  the  recent  15  per 
cent  Increase  in  wheat  acreages  to  be  re- 
scinded. 

There  will  be  no  need  to  grow  200  million 
additional  bushels  of  wheat,  for  Instance, 
If  this  country  cannot  send  great  quantities 
of  grain  to  India  to  prevent  starvation  of 
millions  of  Indians.  India  and  Pakistan  are 
principal  recipients  of  American  wheat  under 
the  present  "Food  for  Peace"  program  and 
would  remain  so  under  the  renamed  plan  tor 


dlstribtitlng  food  to  needy  nations  on  long- 
term  credits  or  for  local  currencies. 

India  could  not  be  osslsted,  says  the  re- 
port from  Washington,  because  it  sells  Jute 
to  Cuba  for  sugar  bags.  The  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  included  a  prohlblUon 
on  food  aid  to  any  country  which  provides 
anything.  Including  medical  supplies,  to 
Cuba  or  North  Viet  Nam. 

India  presumably  could  qualify  for  food 
aid  by  slopping  tiie  Jute  sales  to  Cuba.  But 
India  would  resent  such  political  strings. 
Tlie  current  dispute  within  the  Indian  Con- 
gress Party  over  a  $300  million  education 
foundation  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Indicates  how  touchy  many  Indians  are  over 
matters  they  fear  could  led  to  U.S.  domina- 
tion. 

Many  other  countries  who  receive  our  as- 
sistance deal  to  some  extent  with  Cuba  and 
-North  Viet  Nam.  Latin  American  countries 
axe  permitted  to  send  food  and  medicine  to 
Cuba  under  an  Organization  of  American 
States  agreement  signed  by  the  United  States. 
Even  this  country  has  sent  medicine  and 
medical  supplies  to  Cuba,  Yet.  the  Agricul- 
ture Committees  bill  would  bar  food  aid  to 
Latin  .America. 

.'\mericans  naturally  resent  the  apparent 
ingratitude  shown  by  some  nations  we  have 
helped  with  food  and  other  supplies.  Nas- 
ser of  Egypt  Is  a  prime  example  of  such  be- 
havior. He  has  financed  a  war  in  Yemen 
With  our  food  gifts.  He  has  Insulted  us  con- 
stantly and  provided  Communist  rulers  a 
platform  for  speeches  extremely  hostile  to 
us. 

Tlip  di.scretion  which  foreign  aid  laws  hith- 
erto have  given  the  Prctiident  in  distribu- 
tion of  aid  may  well  have  been  misused  in 
the  case  of  Nas.';er,  But  our  patience  with 
,  the  equally  nasty  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  ap- 
pears to  have  paid  off  with  the  ouster  of 
Communists  from  the  government  of  that 
country  and  the  reduction  of  Sukarno  to  a 
mere  figurehead. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  cannot  be  so  rigidly  cir- 
cum.scribed  as  to  leave  diplomacy  no  room 
to  maneuver  or  to  give  substance  to  charges 
that  this  country  is  imperiously  demanding 
allegiance  to  it  as  the  price  of  humanitarian 
assistance.  The  Food  for  Freedom  program 
should  continue  the  di.scretion.cry  authority 
given  the  President  in  the  past. 

Members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
other  concres,sinen  from  farn^  states  no  doubt 
will  see  the  light.  It  would  be  politically 
unwise  to  Jeopardize  a  15  per  cent  gain  in 
wheat  production  at  home  for  $600,000  in 
Indian  Jute  sales  to  Cuba.  And  what  Amer- 
ican could  feci  guiltless  U  millions  of  Indians 
died  because  we  would  not  help  them? 
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The  Shore  in  Human  Hands 


EXTENSION  OP  KEM.\RKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SEXTATIVES 

Wcdnesdaij,  June  8. 1966 
Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  s  ran  ted.  I  insert  In  the 
Aijpendix  of  the  Congrf.s.sional  Record 
an  excellent  article  appearing  In 
Audubon  magazine,  May-June  1966,  en- 
tilled  ■  Tlie  Shore  in  Human  Hands!"  by 
John  Hay  and  Peter  Farb : 

The  Shore  in  Human  Hands 

(By  John  Hay  and  Peter  Farb) 

It  mtist  seem  to  m.any  urban  or  subtirban 

dwellers    that    the   North    Atlantic   coast    U 

what  civilization  makes  it.     But  no  matter 


ho^  the  drama  o(f  human  Uvlng  may  now 
overshadow  the  natural  landscape,  it  was  the 
other  way  around  not  very  long  ago. 

Yet  nothing  we  do  can  destroy  nature  and 
otir  ultimate  connection  with  it.  We  merely 
hide  and  starve  the  environment,  though  we 
may  be  reaching  the  point  where  we  recognize 
this  as  starving  ourselves. 

Much  of  what  we  see  is  a  shadow  of  the 
former  reality:  the  alewlfe,  shad  or  salmon 
reduced  to  small  numbers;  the  pied-billed 
grebe  or  the  bittern  feu-  and  far  between.  It 
is  an  exccp:ional  tiling  nowadays  in  the 
Nort!iea.st  to  see  a  bald  eagle  in  the  air. 
But  in  Maine  or  Canada  you  might  catch 
sight  of  one  with  the  recognizable  white 
head  and  tail  of  an  .adult,  on  bread,  dark 
win::s,  floating  high  .tbove  the  coastline. 

Living  on  the  land  did  not  neces.s.-irily 
imply  coi.iervation.  The  history  of  the  sea- 
birds,  tlie  great  depletion  of  shorebii'ds  at  the 
hand.':  of  market  gunners,  the  violent  de- 
prwlatioiii;  of  our  land  by  farming  l>efore  the 
advent  of  technology,  the  haphazard  plunder- 
ing of  rtvourres,  the  slashing  .and  burning, 
.and  theu  moviii;;;  on,  prove  otherwise. 

Yet  ,!!onn;.>;i(ie  yesterday's  rather  poor  land 
.■^tewardiiiip.  the  action  of  t^xlay's  ijull- 
dozer  in  .stripping  an  area  of  all  Its  top- 
soil,  grars  and  trtvs  in  a  few  hours  is  the 
ciTiploymrnt  of  mechanical  oblivion 

Tlifre  IS  h.trdly  a  square  foot  of  land  along 
the  North  Atlaniic  coast,  or  for  that  matter 
i!i  Anierira,  where  the  effects  of  technology, 
snmelimrs  controlled  but  often  close  to 
vandalism,  cannot  be  observed.  Even  the 
relaiivcly  open  areas  not  blotted  out  by 
"urban  sprawl"  have  something  in  them  to 
remind  a  man  of  the  realities  of  his  world. 
He  might  be  crossing  a  highw.<iy.  for  ex- 
ample, heading  for  an  untouched  area  of 
salt  m ar.sh  with  a  l>each  on  its  ocean  borders. 
He  is  reminded  there  of  some  town  problenis 
a  few  miles  down  the  road.  Involvmg  the 
complete  erasure  of  an  attractive  area  of 
freshwater  marsh  with  an  inlet  touching  it 
from  the  cea.  with  willows,  alders,  cattails. 
It  was  the  kind  of  place  R.^meane■  with  a 
sen.se  of  ea.sc  and  proportion  might  .settle, 
and  iii  fact  the  white  New  England  houses 
nc'irby  prove  that  such  wa.s  the  case. 

A  desert  now  .supplants  it,  made  of  tons  of 
sandy  fill  goiiced  out  of  a  local  hillside, 
whirh  ,i:'--o  had  its  natural  attractions  at  one 
time.  Tlie  fact  that  the  developer  w.as  al- 
lowed to  wreak  this  dev.-istation  ujion  the 
character  of  the  town  was  the  result  of  one 
unf.aced  and  unstated  problem— that  the 
state  laws  protecting  land  were  not  as  strong 
or  as  enforceable  as  the  laws  that  protected 
the  m.'iking  of  money. 

H"  walks  on.  observing  that  a  sterile  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  from  ye.ars  of  highway 
maintenance  has  begun  to  choke  an  in- 
rrea.ving  amount  of  veget.ation  where  the 
marsh  borders  the  road.  As  he  leaves  the 
road,  qulrkening  his  step  to  avoid  the  line 
of  ,speed!ng  cars  spewing  fumes  behind 
them,  he  is  reminded  of  ,something  he  h.as 
read— that  vegetables  and  fruit  raised  near 
heavily  traveled  highways  contain  50  per 
f-ent  more  lead  than  is  considered  safe  for 
human  consumption. 

The  waters  of  the  inlet  th.at  bi.=ects  the 
marsh  are  spotted  with  gas  and  grea.se  and 
moving  scraps  of  wa.stepaper,  and  its  bottom 
is  half  paved  with  discarded  bottles  and  tin 
cans.  But  the  marsh  as  a  whole  is  un- 
touched: the  sea  air  is  cool  and  clean 
though  now  otir  walker  comes  upon  the  body 
of  a  marsh  hawk  which  appears  to  have  been 
shot.  There  i.rc  few  enough  m.trsh  hawks 
still  around. 

This  year  the  Ofproys  that  once  nested 
Alongside  a  series  of  ponds  f.irther  Inland 
are  not  to  be  seen  at  all. 

Also  missing  are  the  numeroti.<!  black- 
crowned  night  herons,  or  "quawk.s  "  which 
once  were  abundant  In  the  marsh  area  roost- 
ing In  woods  above  It  and  flying  out  t.o  feed 
In  Its  tidal  creeks  and  at  the  sea'.s  edge 


Farther  on.  the  walker  finds  the  remains 
of  a  gannet,  a  winter  casualty,  iu  feathers 
stained  by  jetUsoned  oU  from  a  ship  How 
easy  it  is  to  accept  these  things— a  dead 
bird,  oU  on  the  waters,  gas  in  the  air-un- 
less  they  injure  you  directly.  Even  then 
who  is  to  prove  it? 

Still,  this  marsh  has  been  only  slightly 
tainted  in  comparison  vrtth  many  other  rc- 
gion-s,  and  there  beyond  the  Imiits  of  iiie 
shining  s,alt  marsh  grasses  are  the  clem 
sands  b<-side  the  sea.  He  saunters  down  t^ 
the  beach  and  sprawls  in  the  sand-to  Hnd 
h.mself  tarred  idl  over.  The  latest  high  tide 
has  left  a  long  line,  far  down  the  beach 
made  up  of  black  gobs  of  oil. 

Tlie  smears  on  a  man's  skin  and  clothes 
c.ui  be  washed  away  with  a  little  effort  but 
for  a  bird  the  smesu-s  are  ineradicable  So 
It  is  that  both  men  and  wildlife  take  their 
cliances  m  a  world  for  which  only  the  hu- 
man species  can  be  considered  responsible 

Ail  natural  environments,  whether  tam- 
pered with  or  not,  axe  latent  with  natures 
power  of  renewal,  and  every  open  stretch  of 
marsh,  licid  n.nd  forest  harbors  elastic  po.s- 
■sibilitKs  of  growth.  The  web  of  life  as  it 
h.a,s  been  called,  stretches  to  encompass  an 
mriiute  number  of  specific  communities 
either  potential  or  m  being— ways  and  com- 
binations in  which  organic  lives  cjm  flourish 
They  live  by  each  other's  substance  .and 
join  in  action. 

The  swallow  dips  and  swings  down  a  tide- 
water ditch  after  Insects,  taking  some  of  ii« 
motion  and  beauty  from  the  food  it  requlre.s. 
In  salt  marsh  grasses,  above  the  line  of  high 
tide  or  where  they  can  readily  move  away 
when  the  tide  comes  In,  meadow  mice  have 
their  innumerable  runways  in  the  surface 
of  the  peat.  These  mice  are  grass-eaters 
though  they  will  also  take  some  of  the  many 
insects  they  find  in  the  grass,  possibly  even 
the  marsh  snails  that  feed  on  decaving  plant 
materials    there.  ' 

The  mice  are  the  food  of  almost  everv 
preyuig  mammal  that  visiu  the  marsh— fox 
weasel,  mink  and  skunk.  Snakes  feed  on 
them,  as  do  hawks,  owls  and  crows.  The  mice 
have  a  crowded  and  pitiable  exlstance,  and 
yet  they  constitute  the  power  and  suste- 
nance of  many  lives  other  than  their  own 

The  distance  that  divides  the  lives  of  the 
swallow  and  the  meadow  mouse  U  filled  with 
intricate  designs  for  living  and  dvlng  all 
kinds  of  patterns  involving  mutual  "u.se. 

Leaving  aside  for  a  moment  the  concrete 
the  asphalt  and  the  pollution,  one  begms 
U)  see  the  vast  gap  between  the  environment 
we  produce  and  the  one  we  have  left  behind 
The  North  AtJantic  coast  U  In  a  complex 
that  ranges  from  the  white,  wind-driven 
wa.stes  at  the  pole  to  warm,  blue-green  waves 
h.pping  .sandy  shores.  It  reaches  southward 
from  a  region  of  tundra  and  stimted  trees  to 
a  belt  of  spruce  and  birch  that  girdles  the 
world,  then  to  one  of  white  pine,  spruce 
maple  and  the  mi.Ked  hardwoods  of  the  tem- 
perate zones. 

Throughout  the.se  thousands  of  miles  the 
rails  and  guillemots,  the  hickory,  oak  and 
elm,  the  sandworms  and  saltwater  mliinov.-: 
all  t,ake  part  in  a  synchronization,  a  tidal 
reach  of  lives.  Each  natural  form  repre- 
sents a  different  set  of  opportunities  In  terms 
of  the  kind  of  natural  en\ironmcnt  it  liv,.s 

What  do  we  do  with  this  unive-.sal  den'h 
and  detail'  We  simplify  it,  or  trv  to.  us'lng 
the  quick  methods,  the  over-ali  powerful 
methods,  the  convenient  ones.  We  cover  it 
up.  We  try  to  reduce  its  complexity  and 
abolish  some  of  its  inconvenient  energies 
though  nature,  like  a  man  .suppres.=ed  is 
likely  to  be  brutal,  giving  b.^ck  illness  ^id 
poverty  in  exchange  for  confinement,  letting 
loose  an  entirely  new  scourge  for  the  one  w- 
think  we  have  eliminated. 

Fill  in  a  marsh,  removing  its  great  sponge, 
like  capRcily  that  is  a  reservoir  of  moisture 
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and  a  barrier  against  the  sea.  and  you  take 
yoiir  chances  with  shore  erosion,  with  the 
runoff  of  rainwater  and  the  seeping  of  sait 
water  Into  the  supply  of  underground  fresh 
water. 

The  community  that  neglects  its  marshes. 
watersheds  and  forest  cover  for  the  sake  of 
quick  and  easy  development  may  find  eventu- 
ally that  Its  tax  base  has  been  eroded  be- 
cause It  has  destroyed  Its  own  physical 
foundation.  Its  houses  will  prove  literally  to 
have  been  built  on  sand  because  of  the  ero- 
sion of  the  complex  soil  cover,  the  reduction 
or  pollution  of  Its  water  supply — all  Its  value 
gone  along  with  the  once  clean  air. 

We  have  built  a  human  world  where  the 
elTecta  of  our  actions  in  one  place  are  likely 
to  b«  felt  In  another.  The  atmospheric  belt 
that  covers  the  earth  like  a  film  is  no  less 
•ubject  to  pollution  than  water.  Our  tech- 
nology discharges  wastes  into  the  air  as  well 
as  Into  the  lakes  and  streams.  Once,  the 
carbon  dioxide  released  by  our  cities  and  our 
Industry  Into  the  atmosphere  would  have 
been  dissolved  on  contact  with  salt  water; 
but  now,  apparently,  the  discharge  is  too 
vast  even  for  the  ocean  to  absorb. 

Other  gases,  radioactive  particles,  soot  and 
poisonous  chemicals  can  be  spread  over  great 
distances  In  this  way.  As  the  atmosphere 
spreads  our  wastes,  so.  of  course,  does  the 
water.  The  river  whose  headwaters  are  pol- 
luted flows  down  to  tidal  flats  and  poisons 
the  sbellflsh. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of 
all  Bbellflah  between  Boston  and  Portland 
are  so  contaminated.  In  Narragansett  Bay. 
off  Rhode  Island,  officers  have  had  to  stand 
guard  at  shellfish  beds  at  night  against  hi- 
jackers, for  If  this  once  pure  and  abundant 
but  now  polluted  food  were  eaten,  people 
might  die  of  hepatitis. 

The  Merrimack  River,  which  rises  in  the 
White  Mountains  and  has  Its  outlet  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  has  become  so  polluted. 
so  overrun  with  toxic  pesticides,  raw  sewage 
and  chemical  wastes,  that  In  some  of  Its 
reaches  It  not  only  Is  poisoned  but  com- 
pletely lacks  oxygen.  Since  fish  depend  on 
dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water,  the  effect  on 
their  populations  Is  obvious. 

The  eflect  on  human  beings  may  not  be  so 
direct  and  obvious  as  on  a  stray  salmon  or 
alewUe;  but  in  parts  of  this  once  broad  and 
lovely  river  the  sewage  Is  so  concentrated 
that  mere  spray  against  the  front  of  a  motor- 
boat  voAj  subject  its  driver  to  serious  bac- 
terial Infection. 

If  raw  sewage  and  other  wastes  were 
treated  by  each  of  the  communities  through 
which  such  a  river  runs,  the  waters  might 
recover  some  semblance  of  their  former 
health;  but  so  far  It  has  been  more  con- 
venient to  use  our  rivers  as  open  sewers  than 
to  respect  their  original  nature, 

Indtistriee  on  both  the  West  and  E.^st 
coasts,  especially  those  involved  In  making 
paper,  have  managed  to  devise  new  methods 
of  treating  fluid  wastes  so  as  to  render  them 
harmlees.  It  has  even  been  pvosslble  to  re- 
store a  few  salmon  runs.  But  the  engineer- 
ing process  involved  is  costly  and  complex, 
and  In  order  to  deal  with  the  problem  the 
same  kind  of  action  would  have  to  be  uni- 
versal. 

Along  much  of  the  coastline  treatment  of 
water  supplies  becomes  increasingly  more 
expensive  and  elaborate,  but  unless  the  proc- 
ess is  maintained  with  all  the  ingenuity  men 
can  devise,  there  could  well  be  mass  fatal- 
ities. Many  rivers  running  to  the  sea  go 
there  by  way  of  the  human  alimentary  canal. 
Cities  are  drinking  human  sewage,  treated 
again  and  again. 

A  probl^n  that  will  have  to  be  faced  in- 
creasingly In  heavily  populated  areas  along 
the  shore  Is  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  not 
just  shoreline  erosion  but  the  penetiatlon  of 
seawater  underneath  the  land.  This  has 
happened  In  parts  of  Long  Island  and  might 


happen  in  the  future  on  Cape  Cod.  both 
places  having  surface  areas  of  glacial  till 
overlying  ancient  beds  of  gravel,  sand  and 
clay,  with  bedrock  far  below  sea  level. 

Buildings  and  paved  highways  have  so  cov- 
ered the  surface  that  rainwater  runs  off  into 
streams  instead  of  percolating  downward 
through  the  soil.  This  cuts  down  on  the 
underground  supply  of  fresh  water  which 
ordinarily  holds  back  the  pressure  of  the  sea. 
As  a  consequence,  salt  water  invades  the 
land,  sleeping  In  through  the  underlying 
sands  and  gravels. 

These  are  on'iv  a  few  of  the  multiple  effects 
of  humans  upon  the  earth  they  live  on. 
Those  actions  touch  things  botli  great  and 
small.  In  the  region  inundated  by  the  hu- 
man tide,  much  is  either  chat.;jed  or  de- 
stroyed. On  Long  Island,  for  all  its  remain- 
ing beauties,  very  few  spring  peepers  are  now 
left  to  sing  in  the  montlis  of  March  and 
April.  To  see  a  garden  hoptoad  is  something 
of  a  rarity,  though  once  it  wlu>  so  common  as 
not  to  warrant  a  remark. 

The  exploitation  probably  will  not  end  at 
the  shore,  but  will  continue  seaward  over  the 
contlnentiil  shelf,  whose  riches  in  minerals 
and  food  have  not  begun  to  be  tapped.  Per- 
haps We  have  margin  enough  to  escape  the 
co:ise<:}uences  of  our  reckless  haste,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  we  do  not. 

Luckily,  new  attention  is  being  paid  to 
wh.it  remains  of  the  natural  environment 
and  to  what  we  are  to  do  with  it.  Health, 
so  far  as  man  and  nature  are  concerne''.  Is  a 
multilateral  condition.  We  deplete  the  earth 
and  we  diminish  ourselves. 

We  are  m  a  new  world  of  our  own  making 
dynamic,  changing  and  in  many  respects 
devastating  It  could  hardly  have  been 
imivgined  200  years  ago  In  many  areas  the 
original  vegetation  has  been  so  much  cut 
over  and  repUiced  by  other  species — shade 
trees,  cultivated  crops  and  weeds — that  never 
were  there  before,  tliat  it  Is  difficult  i-o  know 
what  was  the  native  growth. 

In  numbers,  wildlife  always  u.sed  to  be 
ahead  of  us  Now,  very  few  natural  lives 
escape  our  diminution  of  their  habitats. 
They  are  having  to  compete  with  a  new 
pjjpulation  which  can  take  their  resources 
away  from  them.  Any  given  area  of  land 
supports  wildlife  populations  only  up  to  a 
certain  density.  Thus  when  land  is  taken 
away  by  the  squeeze  of  human  numbers.  It 
takes  the  wildlife  that  once  lived  on  the 
land  with  it. 

Atomic  energy  factories,  requiring  cold 
w.iter  for  operation,  may  so  raise  water  tem- 
peratures in  an  estuary  as  to  have  grave  and 
damaging  e{Ie<Jts  on  fish  and  other  natural 
populations     Time  will  tell,  if  we  cannot. 

Ours  is  an  experimental  civilization,  ex- 
perimenting with  Its  own  "progress,"  experi- 
menting dangerously  with  its  mother  earth. 
Man  takes  over  a  role  formerly  left  to  natural 
process,  substituting  his  own  works  for  the 
evolutlon;iry  products  of  a  mlUition  years. 
Then  he  marvels  and  occasionally  shudders 
at  his  own  presumption 

But  nature  still  sets  the  limits  to  which 
men  can  go.  Just  as  cliff -dwelling  Indians 
of  the  Southwest  had  to  abandon  their 
homes  aft«r  devastating  years  of  drouth,  so 
modern  man  can  use  up  the  entire  imder- 
ground  water  supply.  He  may  survive  by 
desalinating  seawater.  but  so  far  no  methods 
have  been  devised  that  are  cheap  and 
efficient 

We  are  stiU  in  relative  ignorance  about 
our  ability  to  farm  the  sea  in  the  event  that 
we  begin  to  run  out  of  food.  Our  risk-taking 
has  its  own  Inevitable  dynamics  and  possibly 
its  tragic  outcome.  Nothing  ever  guaranteed 
man's  safety.  Yet,  concerning  the  natural 
universe,  we  are  still  ctirlotis.  still  Inwardly 
aware  of  growth  and  seasons:  our  very  sense 
of  harmony  is  a  part  of  nature.  We  crave 
room  and  the  occasions  of  peace,  and  our 
cravings  may  yet  contribute  their  effect  to 
the  kind  of  world  we  make. 


Man's  distortions  of  this  balanced  and 
muitifariouB  environment,  his  reduction  of 
Its  species,  his  fragmenting  of  Its  unities,  are 
of  such  dimensions  that  he  may  seem  to  have 
reached  the  ix>lnt  of  no  return.  He  lacks 
the  power  to  reverse  his  own  actions.  Yet 
the  original  sttiff  of  the  world  Is  still  intact. 


A  Youag  Giant  Comet  of  Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASS.\CHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts'  publication.  Industry 
pays  tribute  to  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  computer  industry  In  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Massachusetts,  because  of  its  fortu- 
nate combination  of  skilled  personnel, 
energetic  and  farsighted  business  lead- 
ei-s,  and  excellent  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  developing  computer  technology 
Industry. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article  by 
William  E.  Jones  describing  an  AIM 
study  which  "discloses  for  the  first  time 
the  full  extent  and  economic  significance 
of  the  computer  industry  in  the  Bay 
State": 

A  Young  Giant  Comes  of  Age 
(By  William  E.  Jones) 

.\  special  research  study  by  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts  discloses  for  the 
flrst  time  the  full  extent  and  economic  sig- 
nificance of  the  computer  Industry  in  the 
Bay  State. 

The  A.I.M.  survey  shows  that  the  number 
of  companies  engaged  In  the  computer  busi- 
ness in  this  state  has  already  passed  the  170 
mark.  This  figure  includes  companies  oper- 
ating data  processing  service  centers  as  well 
as  those  manufacturing  computers,  periph- 
eral equipment  and  components.  It  also 
Includes  firms  making  data  processing 
supplies. 

Total  employment  In  Massachusetts  in 
this  Industry,  which  a  scant  20  years  ago 
didn't  even  exist  here  or  anywhere  else,  now 
numbers  25,000  persons. 

In  compiling  this  State-wide  employment 
figure,  A.LM.'s  Research  Department  had  to 
start  from  scratch.  Statistics  of  govern- 
ment agencies  give  no  breakdown  for  the 
computer  Industry  as  such. 

First  step  in  the  A.I.M.  study  had  to  be  the 
assembling  of  a  list  of  Massachusetts  com- 
panies known  to  be  or  suspected  of  being,  in 
some  phase  of  the  computer  industry.  In- 
formation used  In  preparing  this  list  came 
from  A.I.M.  members,  from  trade  publica- 
tions, and  from  various  other  sources. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  more  than  300 
companies  to  obtain  Information  about  their 
products  or  services  and  their  employment. 

The  cooperation  received  In  response  to 
the  questionnaires  was  most  gratifying. 
Besides  providing  statistics  on  the  industry, 
the  information  enabled  A.I.M.  to  compile 
the  most  complete  directory  of  the  computer 
Industry  in  Massachusetts  ever  assembled. 
The  directory  Is  published  as  a  special  fea- 
ture of  this  Issue  of  Industry. 

The  bulk  of  the  25,000  persons  in  the  com- 
puter indtistry  In  the  state  are  engaged  in 
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the  manufacture  of  computer  "hardware"—  oped    by    Harvard    undergraduates    to    fird  i             «       j.  , 

computers,   peripheral   equipment,   or  com-  oonvpatlble    dates    for    college    students    by  Jamei   Meredith 

ponents.    A  large  number  are  also  employed  analyzing  personal   llkee  and  dislikes   In  a  

in    programming— the    preparation    of    the  computer.  EXTENSION  np  RTTmarwc 

■software-     instructions     and     "languages-         One    area    that    even    computers    haven't  c-incic.xm   ui-   KILIMAKKS 

'^''i.'rl^,,*^^'  computers  what  to  do.  helped  yet  is  that  famout  topic  of  converse-  „^.. 

While  the  computer  industry  does  not  yet  tion:  weather.     But  more  accurate  forecast-  HON.   WILLIAM   F     RYAN 
rank  among  the  top  employers  In  the  state,  ing  may  be  coming.     The  National  Academy  »».»-».iniu   i  .   i\i/\n 
the   manufacturing  segment  of  this  young  of  Sciences  has  proposed  a  system  of  10  000  °^  ^^^  ^°*^ 
industry  already  boasts  of  total  employment  weather  balloons,  scattered  at  various  alti.  ^^  ""^^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
approaching  or  exceeding  that  of  such  long-  tudes  around  the  world,  to  collect  and  radio  Mmulnii    i„-n»  r»    iaee 
established  Massachusetts  Industries  as  the  data— by    satellite— to    ground    stations    for  ^noruiay,  june  i3.  1H66 
manufacture  of  furniture,  primary  metals  or  computer    processing.     Whafs    needed    yet?  Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  several  hun- 
chem.lcals  Computers  100  to  1.000  times  faster  than  dred  men  and  women  are  today  march- 
in  alL  there  are  171   different  companies  those  now  available.  ing  throueh  Ml<;<;1<i.«;innl    rnT^u,^„i^rr  tv,» 
listed  in  the  A.I.M.  directory.    Some  firms  are          Massachusetts'  rise  to  prominence  in  the  walk  S?  morP  th«n   «   .  IJl    ^     k 
in  more  than  one  branch  of  the  Industry,  computer  industry  Is  not  surprising  in  view  !anrp<rM^r.HTfh       ^           week   ago   by 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  dlrectoiV  of  the  fact  that  Bay  State  universities  made  "^^^  Meredith.      The   march   l£   being 
tops  200  separate  listings,  divided  as  follows:  major  contributions  to  the  development  of  J"^'^^  '"  ^"6  name  of  Meredith,  and  the 

Firms  modern  computers.    Back  in  1944  the  flrst  °®  which  it  hopes  to  overcome  is  fear. 

Computers 35  automatic  digital  computer  was  built  at  Har-  Fear  continues  to  be  real  for  the  people 

Components  and  Supplies 84  ^^'■'^-    Magnetic  cores,  used  as  memory  cells  of  Mississippi,  no  matter  how  much  it 

Services 97  In  most  digital  computers,  were  an  inven-  may  seem  to  outsiders  that  the  realities 

of  general  purpose  digital  computers,  three     .which  has  brought  computers  into  the  reach     Previously   whit«   firms.      But   fear  per- 
have  their  principal  manufacturing  plants  In      of  small  business  sists. 

firm  employs  5.000  persons.                                          Here  it  U  handy  to  an  impressive  array  of  ^L^^^,"^"^^  ^°^^^  ^^ne,  In  the  knowledge 

The  other  two  Massachusetts  builders  of     research  facilities  in  universities  government  that  they  are  not  alone, 

digital  computers  each  employ  about  1.000  establishments,  and  private  organizations.  What  kind  of  man  decides  to  make  this 

wen°m  eTcess'^of  «iO^'?i?r"'*'  '^'  ^''^^     «  ""''^  ''  Is  surrounded  by  leading  electronic  Pilgrimage  out  of  fear?    He  Is  a  man  we 

Tr,  tho  fi-f,!f  ^,   »10'0<X).000.                               firms  capable  of  supplying  all  necessary  com-  should  aU  try  to  understand  •  a  man  from 

In  the  field  of  special-purpose  computers  ponents  for  computer  hardware.  whom  we  should  all  t^^n'lL^ 

Massachusetts    manufacturers    are    making          Here  it  is  close  to  the  big  computer  mar-  In    th^^Pw   v.tl    d^  .  o™;      . 

equipment  for  a  broad  range  of  applications,  kets  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities  t          ,1      ^^^   ^°^^  ^°^^  °"  Saturday. 

The  state's   biggest  electronic  company  has      (    nd  Massachusetts  Itself  Is  no  small  com-  ^^^       '     ^°^  Poston  helps  US  to  under- 

a  $76,000,000  contract  to  develop  the  onboard  puter  market— elsewhere  In  this  issue  is  an  ^"^^and  some  of  the  life  of  the  man  who 

digital  computers  for  the  Apollo  lunar  mis-  interesting  tabulation  of  computer  users  in  began,    as    the    article    says,    -the    long 

slon.     Another  large   Bay  State  firm  Is   an  Massachusetts  which  shows  that  more  than  lonely  walk  back  to  Mississippi  " 

acknowledged  leader   In   the   production   of  1,200  dlgiUl  computers  are  currently  in  serv-  The  article  follows' 

systems   for  the   control   of   manufacturing  ice  in  this  state).  rPrr.m   th.  m=™  it    v 't.    .     , 

processes.    Computers  made  In  this  state  are          The  U.S.  Government  alone  will  spend  an  T.  '  "^''"^    '^'    '^''^' 

being    used    for    a    variety   of    exciting    new  estimated  $215  mUUon  for  computers  during  >J'^"es    MEREDrrn— A    Long.    Lonext    Walk 

applications  in  medicine.  fiscal   1966.     It  tekes  7,575  computers— 25-^  Back  to  Mississippi 

Penpheral  equipment  for  computers  made  of  all  the  machines  available— to  keep  gov-  ( By  Ted  Poston ) 

in  Massachusetts  Includes  some  of  the  most  crnment  offices  humming.  More  than  James  H  Meredith  was  shot  un 

a^c^   Ui    the     ndustry.     Of    special    in-          if  the  computer  Indus^  finds  the  Massa-  Monday  on  a  lone  y  stretch  of  M^sSp^s 

d?^on^Pn^    ,       ^rf.^"^""^""    ^    ^^  chusotts  industrial  climate  to  It*  liking,  it  is  Highway    51.      Ambushed    with    the    high  v 

maifp^^^fh,      ^'"^P^"^  '^P"*  '^^"^^s  tli'^t  ^^'-illy  true  that  the  growth  of  the  industry  complex   young   civil   rlghtTlconcKLt   wal 

^fiM.n^H  .H     ^^"'P^^^-'^'d^d    design    of  has  been  a  welcome  addition  to  the  stated  much  of  his  rl|id,  individualistic  pWl^op^T 

™  ^^'v  .  ^^*^,'''°''  .""'^^  structures.     In  diversified  economy.     As  some  of  the  older  and  much  of  what  he  had  hop«l  to^^om-' 

SIJ  «w         ^  ""'"^   peripheral   equipment,  a  Industries   stand   still   or  drop  behind,   it  is  pUsh  alone  in  his  native  state 

Tul^rfiaT^^^'l     J  ."^  "'^''*"^  manufac-  heartening    to   see    this   newcomer    steadily  A  man  who  so  strongly  opposes  mass  civil 

iTJ^ordc^mpTte^^.mput'''""^"^""''^  moving  ahead.  rights   demonstrations' t'hat 'he   r'^edtH 

V^al  elecSc  c^mS^nent.  for  ror.,„„f»             '^^  ^'"S°  °^  ^^«  computer  industry,  with  ^^end  the  historic  March  on  Washington,  he 

arrnr<xlS?n  M^,^r^3?.    n  /«^^  talk  of  "real  Ume,"  "on  line,"  "date  buffers"  ^^w    his    personal    "one-man    walk    against 

cLou^titie/   Twt«i!!       ^f*^°°°'"'"  """^  «"^^'  '^^'«'  t^«  ^^y^^^  somewhat  be-  ^^ar"    turned    into    a    220-mile    "MerSilth's 

ufart™  of  H,o^^!  f  f   fT^^^  l^^^  "'^-  wlldered.    Walter  W.  Flnke,  president  of  the  Mass  March  for  Freedom." 

corL      T^e  wo^ds    L^i''°^^^^^  Electronic  Data  Processing  Division  of  Honey-  An  ascetic  and  mystic  who  devouOy  be- 

c°p^ltoT^  U  a  mv  S^rm      n?hi^"  '■'^''   ^"•=-   '""^^'^"y   cautioned   the   indust^  "eves  in  "my  Divine  responslbUlty  to  advance 

^n^itf  Mirh   f,  ri.  .             i    .  ^^  ^T'  ^eainst   allowing   a   "Semantic   Curtain"   to  ^^^^  civilization."  he  became,  if  only  mo- 

^S   -^pime^s^retlso  ma^e  i^th^.^'^t^^^^^  '^"""'^   ''  ''°'^   '^«   '^^  °'  ''^'''^-     "^^  "\^"tarily.  the  helpless  s>-mboI  for  other  men 

Ini^-Slne  use  of  ei^Sfr^nt  i»f.  warning  was  undoubtedly  a  timely  one.  but,  whose  means  and  methods  were  not  his  own. 

ine  forTav^oi    nrp  v.riff.n   hm,     ^,  process-  despite  this  language  barrier.  Massachusetts  And  most  galling  of  a.l  to  a  man  of  almost 

c?ltrol  an^^fi  'analvsi,-  ^.^J-J^^"?^  communities  are  happy  to  have  the  Industry  frightening   certitude-"!   have   never   ma^e 

estT.biUhmpnf^i7»  h^r  f  ^^^  ^^P''^^  ^h*  in  their  midst.     Their   attitude   is  perhaps  a  mistake  In  my  life  because  I  have  never 

fo^^ngTh^    tv-T^    o7w°orrrof,nT^.^"  *^'°    *°    ^"^^   ""'   P'^^^"^    °'    mod.rn^tee^  niade  arbitrary  or  predetermined  declslons"- 

StuLS    anri^ta^i  T.?,<=li      industries,  agers:   "We  don't  understand  half  of  what  he  made  what  may  have  been  the  major  mis- 

institutions    and  retail  business.     For  com-  you  are  talking  about,  but  we  love  the  sound  calculation  of  his  32  years, 

panics  which  own  or  lease  computers  there  of  your  voice  "  h»  fan«rf   t^  ^,^.       w 

arc  programming  and  systems  analysis  serv-  °'J°"f  ^°"=^'  "f  failed   to  prove,  by  persona!    example, 

ices.'    For  complnles  wLch  wi^t  S-t^«  rJJ^''  u^y,'^°^   *^   ^°'^^'^t''  ^^""^   ^^   ^"  that  any  Mississippi  Negro  could  walk  wlth- 

access    to   a   computer    there    are  ^caU^  Tr      n     ^J*"^  f^^'*  '^^°  ^^"^  ^"^  "^^  out  fear.     On  the  contrary,  a  would-be  a^- 

" time-Sharing"  plans     Several  of  thT^etr  ff^  a»ve  today,  tie  urgency  of  the  need  to  sasshi  proved  that  not  even  a  fearless  J.  H. 

banks  in  thi  sLtT are  doing  ^ooSee^S^  ^"^^"^  *?•>  ^^5l»  technological   capacity  Meredith  can  do  that  today,  in  Mississippi, 

for  smaller  banks  on  a  tlme-^shXj  ffi  ^iZiZV^^..^^  ""^  equitable  dls-  without  dire  results. 

.^ss^^^^i-,  ^B^„^2^^^-^'—'-  £Sr:=^l^Si^ 
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started  the  ault  that  eventually  led  to  his 
turbulent  Integration  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi)  were  surprised  when  he  failed 
to  welcome  warmly  some  civil  rights  leaders 
who  rushed  to  Memphis  when  the  first  re- 
ports had  It  that  the  solitary  crusader  waa 
dead. 

They  were  even  less  surprised  Wednesday 
when  Meredith,  still  pain -racked  alter  two 
days  In  a  Memphis  hoepltal,  flatly  refused 
to  make  "a  symbolic  appearance"  at  the  head 
•f  the  hastily  organized  mass  march.  He  had 
been  asked  to  at  least  ride  "just  a  few  miles  in 
your  wheelchair."  He  also  refused  to  sign 
•The  Manifesto  of  the  James  Meredith 
March  for  Freedom,"  despite  terrific  pressvir© 
Irom: 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  whom  Mere- 
dith had  once  publicly  denounced,  along 
with  King's  Southern  ChrUtian  Leadership 
Conference,  for  "enduigering  the  lives  of 
women  and  children"  during  the  bloody  Bir- 
inlngh|im  demonstrations. 

Stok^ly  Carmlchael.  the  increasingly  racist 
new  leader  of  the  already  far-left  Students 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  who 
even  then  was  trying  to  drive  from  the  line 
the  snaall  handful  of  whites  who  had  re- 
sponded early  to  the  call  for  a  mass  march. 

Floyd  McKLsslck.  whose  loosely  knit  and 
ofttlmes  chaotic  CORE  was  already  anathema 
to  a  man  for  whom  discipline  in  self  and 
others  holds  the  highest  priority. 

And  after  returning  here  to  his  wife,  the 
former  iitij  June  Wiggins,  and  6-year-old 
James  Jr.  in  a  comfortable  apartment  at  25 
Claremont  Av. — Just  a  few  blocks  from  the 
freshman  Columbia  University  Law  School 
classes  he  entered  last  September — he  was 
aaked  tf  he  endorse  the  mass  march  being 
conducted  in  his  name. 

Touching  lightly  the  side  of  his  half- 
shaven  bead,  which  still  shows  the  marks  of 
the  75  shotgun  pellets  that  brought  him 
down  In  Mississippi,  Meredith  answered 
though  tf  Tilly: 

"They  are  not  doing  what  I  would  have 
done.  But  it  Is  a  matter  of  conscience.  Each 
man  must  do  what  he  feels  he  must  do.  But 
lt.ls  not  what  I  would  have  done." 

But  does  he  share  the  philosophy  of  the 
men  who  were  conducting  the  crusade  he  had 
started? 

"I'd  say  I  share  the  philosophy  of  Charlie 
Bvers,"  he  said  forcefully,  referring  to  the 
militant  brother  and  successor  to  the  late 
Medgar  Evers,  NAACP  state  secretary  for 
Mississippi,  victim  of  a  more  successful  as- 
■asln  In  that  state. 

"And  that's  this:  If  the  handful  of  whites 
Who  continue  to  kill  Negroes  can't  be  re- 
moved from  society,  then  Negroes  have  no 
cbcrtce  but  to  Join  together  to  stop  this 
slaughter  ...  I  will  be  armed  when  1  return 
(to  Mississippi ) ,  unless  I  have  positive  as- 
surance that  arms  are  not  needed." 

Meredith  credited  Medgar  Evers  with  "help- 
ing me  most"  after  he  arrived  at  his  own 
decision  to  integrate  the  University.  But  he 
Insisted  there  had  been  no  urging  or  request 
from  the  NAACP.  "Nobody  handplcked  me," 
said. 

And  Medgar  once  said  of  Meredith:  "He's 
got  more  guts  than  any  man  I  know,  but 
he's  the  hardest-headed  son-of-a-gun  I  ever 
met.  He's  got  Ideas  of  his  own  and  he'll 
stand  up  for  them.  But  nobody's  going  to 
push  him  around." 

A  white  friend  who  visits  with  the  Mere- 
diths here  reaffirmed  Evers'  early  estimate 
this  week  and  spoke  of  It  In  relation  to  the 
continuing  Jackson  march. 

"King  took  a  helluva  chance  In  rushing 
Into  this  thing  so  hastily,"  he  said.  "Oh.  I 
don't  Just  mean  associating  himself  with  a 
kook  like  Carmlchael.  I  mean  he  doesn't 
know  Meredith  (the  two  met  the  first  time  In 
the  hospital  after  Meredith  was  shot).  If 
Meredith  feels  that  the  purpose  of  his  cru- 
sade Is  being  perverted  in  any  way,  he  would 
have  no  compunction  in  publicly  denouncing 


King   and    anyone   else   he   thought   respon- 
sible" 

IndependTice  of  action  and  thought  came 
early  to  :;tt:e  J.  H.  Meredith,  one  of  10  chil- 
dren born  to  Moses  (Cap)  and  Ri.ixie  Mere- 
dith on  an  Impoverished  cott.i)n  and  corn 
farm  in  AttaKa  County,  ouUside  Kosciusko, 
Miss.  "My  father  never  earned  enough  In  a 
a  year's  tone  to  require  the  filing  of  an  In- 
come tax."  Meredith  recalls,  but  all  10  of 
his  chiUiren  finished  high  school  and  seven 
hold  college  dptrrces. 

One  of  J.  H  s  first  brea'KS  with  local  custom 
wis  a  small  thing,  Ijut  it  almost  gave  a  rich 
old  whlt«  "phlianthroplst"  apoplexy.  The 
old  man  made  a  habit  of  giving  every  little 
Neero  boy  he  n\et  a  shiny  new  nickel,  and  of 
rubbing  his  head.  J.  H.  was  the  first  to  re- 
fu.?e  the  proffer — p>olitely  but  coldly. 

A  sim:l.ir  incident  occurred  numy  years 
later  when  Meredith  was  a  student  at  Jack- 
son St.ite  College  and  even  then  planning  his 
single-minded  'Attack  on  O!o  M:.ss'  racial  laws. 
The  mayor  of  Jackson  had  come  out  to  dedi- 
cate the  city's  new  all-Negro  golf  courf*  and 
to  tell  the  natives  how  fortunate  they  were 
to  live  In  stich  a  great  and  liberal  city. 

So  carried  awny  w.as  he  by  the  picture  he 
was  painting,  the  mayor  concluded  by  walk- 
ing Into  the  crowd  and  shaking  -jvery  Ngro 
hand  In  reach.  That  is,  until  he  came  to  a 
slim,  dark  youth  with  a  scragcly.  Lincoln- 
esqiie  beard.  Tlie  mayor  stuck  out  his  hand, 
.and  the  you-h — un-smiling— left  it  there. 
Flushed  and  obviously  angered,  the  mayor 
moved  on.  But  his  handshaking  was  over 
for  the  day.  (Constance  Motley  Baker  made 
Meredith  shave  that  beard  off  before  tackling 
Ole  Mi.-is  ) 

An  admittedly  frugal  man — "I  learned  my 
management  techniques  from  the  best 
teacher  of  them  all.  my  father"— Meredith 
Is  proud  of  the  habit.  He  once  told  an 
NAACP  youth  group : 

"At  the  age  of  25  I  completed  my  seventh 
year  m  military  service  (U.S.  Air  Force).  My 
pay  was  then  $180  a  month,  the  highest  I  had 
ever  received,  yet.  up  to  that  time  I  had 
bought  and  paid  for  two  cars  and  one  truck, 
two  farms,  and  the  house  In  which  I  was 
living  .  .   ." 

Unfortunately  for  the  occasion — the  1963 
national  NAACP  convention  In  Chicago — 
probably  few  of  the  youths  were  listening 
to  that  part  of  his  spoecli.  He  had  Infuriated 
most  of  them  earlier  by  saying  bluntly: 

"I  am  sadly  struck  by  the  low  quality  and 
IneSfectivene.ss  of  oiu-  Negro  youth  leaders 
.  .  .  You  know,  the  Negro  youth  has  that 
•yeah  maybe,  but  not  me'  attitude  .  .  .  Any 
one  of  you  burr-heads  out  there  could  be 
the  owner  or  manager  of  a  large  department 
store,  president  of  a  corporation  or  even 
mayor   of    the   city   of    Chicago    ..." 

Contrary  to  printed  reports,  he  was  not 
booed  for  public  u.sc  of  the  In.^ulting  term 
"burr-head."  But  the  icy  silence  it  met  so 
upset  the  usuaJly  imjierturbable  Meredith 
that  he  intimated  at  a  press  conference  next 
day  (and  later  in  his  book  "Three  Years  in 
Mississippi")  that  some  unnamed  NA.\CP 
people  had  framed  him.  He  didn't  mention 
of  course  that  he  h:ui  sent  the  advance  text 
of  his  speech  to  the  convention  with  this 
admonition:  "I  don't  want  anything  changed 
In  It,  even  the  errors.     Just  leave  it  as  It  is." 

But  it  is  one  of  the  contradictions  In 
Meredith  that  he  can  bo.ist  of  his  money 
management  in  public  but  resent  a  private 
Inquiry  A  recent  Interviewer  noted  that 
after  finishing  Ole  Miss,  he  had  toured 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  and  had 
studied  at  the  University  of  I'oadan  in  Nigeria 
(after  which  he  said,  "Not  many  of  us  will 
ever  feel  at  homo  in  Africa;  it's  no  Israel 
lor  us").     Whore  did  he  get  the  money? 

"This  interview  Is  over,"  said  Meredith 
coldly,  rising  to  his  feet. 

But  frugal  or  not,  Meredith  has  or  has  had 
two  tastes  that  can  be  expensive — for  flne 


cars  and  night  life.  At  Jackson  State— long 
before  Ole  Miss — he  drove  a  white  foreign- 
make  sports  car.  When  he  returned  honic 
from  the  service.  In  1960.  he  drove  down  the 
same  Highway  51  (then  considered  a  "safe" 
road  for  Negroes)  in  a  big  Cadillac.  He  gets 
around  New  York  now  in  a  little  'Vulkswageii. 
And  he  keeps  it  shining. 

A  teetotaler  and  non-smoker  who  spends 
little  time  with  TV  and  even  less  at  the 
movies.  Meredith  expbuns  his  frequenting  of 
big  bars  and  little  night  spots  by  saying 
that  there  he  can  hear  wliat  "the  people"  are 
saying  and  doing. 

"That's  why  I  feel  that  many  preachers  nre 
not  effective  in  the  civil  rights  movement  " 
he  has  been  known  to  observe.  "Tliey  don't 
get  around.  How  can  they  know  what  the 
people  are  saying?" 

Close  friends  and  soci.nl  associates  Insist 
that  there  i.s  a  great  difference  between  the 
public  Meredith,  as  revealed  In  his  book  and 
his  speeches,  and  social  Meredith  in  their 
homes  and  his  own. 

"I  like  him  immensely,"  said  Jack  Green- 
berg,  whose  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Edu- 
cation Fund  successfully  pushed  the  whole 
Ole  Miss  campaign.  "We  see  each  other  s<5- 
clally  often.  He  has  ideas  of  his  own  and 
defends  them.  He's  no  blazing  extrovert, 
but  I  enjoy  both  him  and  his  wife." 

Leroy  Clark,  who  was  associate  coun.sol  to 
Constance  Baker  Motley,  who  directed  the 
Ole  Miss  fight.  Is  also  impressed  by  the  former 
Mary  June  Wiggins,  whom  Meredith  met  at 
the  Bunker  Hill  Air  Base  in  Indiana,  mar- 
ried in  1956  and  took  to  Japan  for  his  lart 
three  years  in  his  Air  Force  service. 

"Jay  iB  affable,  easy  to  approach  and 
makes  friends  easily,"  Clark  said,  "but  Mary 
June  is  even  more  pleasing  and  engaging. 
Maybe  It  Is  because  she  has  no  grand  design 
on  which  she  Is  operating.  But  she  is  a 
steady,  quiet  help  to  him." 

Clark,  who  was  Instriimental  in  getting  the 
Harlem  Democrats  In  Action  to  seek  Meredith 
as  a  Democratic  delegate  to  next  year's  state 
constitutional  convention.  Is  still  Impressed 
with  his  "coolness  and  level-headedness " 
tinder  fire  at  Ole  Miss. 

"I  remember  the  third  time  that  Ross  Bar- 
nett  rebuffed  him  at  the  gate.  We  thoutiht 
surely  Jay  might  crack  then.  But  all  he  said. 
deadpan,  was:  'If  Mr.  Barnett  keeps  this  up. 
I'm  not  going  to  vote  for  him.' 

"And  the  only  time  I  saw  him  really  upset 
during  his  whole  time  there  was  when  he  dis- 
covered that  no  Negroes  were  included  among 
the  troops  guarding  the  campus.  He  was 
more  concerned  about  Integration  of  the 
armed  forces  than  about  his  own  safety." 

(Meredith,  Incidentally,  thinks  President 
Truman's  order  integrating  the  armed  forces 
made  a  greater  contribution  to  the  civil  rights 
struggle  than  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  de- 
segregating the  public  schools — since  the  mil- 
itary involves  discipline,  order  and  inesca- 
F>able  association.) 

But  Clark  echoed  what  so  many  others  had 
said  of  Meredith: 

"Sure,  he  can  be  difficult,  unpredictable, 
rigidly  Independent  and  unswerving.  But 
maybe  it  takes  that  kind  of  person  to  do  the 
things  he  does." 
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"Against  All  Enemies,  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  So  Help  Me,  God" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  acts  of 
heroism  by  our  officers  and  men  in  Viet- 
nam become  more  outstanding  each  day. 
We  know  that  we  have  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's best  in  service  there.  This  is  ex- 
plained. I  feel,  by  the  caliber  of  men  we 
are  turning  out.  A  recent  editorial  in 
the  Junction  City,  Kans.,  Daily  Union, 
quoting  the  comments  of  Gen.  Bruce  C. 
Clarke,  retired,  who  witnessed  a  gradu- 
ation of  ofBcer  candidates  at  Port  Knox, 
is  a  clue  to  the  esprit  de  corps  which  is 
being  developed. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  this  editorial  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.    The  editorial  follows: 
"Against  All  Enemies,  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic, So  Help  Me,  God" 

Two  weeks  ago  General  Bruce  C.  Clarke 
(Ret.)  went  to  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  to  address 
and  congratulate  the  77  graduates  of  the  first 
recent  Officer  Candidate  Course  at  the  Armor 
School.  Commissions  were  granted  in  four 
different  branches  of  the  Army. 

General  Clarke  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  ever  to  serve  in  the  United 
States  Army.  The  word  "serve"  is  used  ad- 
visedly because  in  his  long  military  career 
he  served  in  every  rank  from  private  to  four 
star  general,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  General  Cl.irke  knows  the  Army  and 
he  knows  men. 

He  wrote  the  following  after  the  gradua- 
tion : 

"During  the  ceremony  they  stood  before 
the  Adjutant  with  their  right  hands  raised, 
and  In  the  presence  of  wives,  parents,  chil- 
dren, visitors,  stair  and  faculiv.  rejjeated  the 
following  oath: 

"'I,  (Name),  having  been  appointed  an 
officer  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  do  solemnly 
swear  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same: 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without 
any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  eva- 
sion: and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  dU- 
charge  the  duties  of  the  office  upon  which  I 
am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God.' 

"After  the  conunlsslonlng  ceremony  Mrs. 
Clarke  and  I  were  able  to  meet  and  talk  to 
the  newly  commissioned  officers  with  their 
families  and  friends.  They  all  had  been  sol- 
diers; some  for  several  years.  The  course 
had  been  difficult:  about  one-third  of  the 
entering  class  had  failed  to  complete  the  six- 
months  course.  They  were  mixed  in  color, 
creed,  background,  formal  education,  and 
origin. 

"I  spoke  to  Lieutenants  Bogar,  Bounller, 
Byrd,  Cohoon,  Cooper,  Dallessandro,  Dem- 
bowskl,  Prizzel,  Gomez,  Gullano,  Hall,  Horas. 
Huchun,  Hunt,  Kerekes,  Lodge,  Martin,  Mar- 
szalek,  O'Caslo,  Prybyla,  Rasnlck,  Ratts,  Rog. 
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era,  Shalongo,  Tarby,  Van  Lone,  Williams 
and  the  others. 

"I  never  saw  more  proud  young  men  or 
more  proud  parents,  wives,  and  friends,  or 
young  men  more  proud  of  America. 

"Within  an  hour  they  had  departed  in 
many  directions:  some  to  take  further 
schooling,  some  to  take  further  training, 
some  direct  to  Vietnam,  with  others  to  follow 
later. 

"I  thought  of  the  character  that  they  had 
developed  before  and  since  enlisting  in  the 
Army.  I  thought  of  the  rugged  path  they 
had  followed  to  success;  how  they  had  made 
the  most  of  their  opportunities.  They  were 
thankful  for  their  opportunities  in  the  Army. 

"I  talked  at  length  with  one  Negro  gradu- 
ate. He  had  been  in  the  Army  for  eight 
years.  His  parents  lived  in  the  Loe  Angeles 
area.  He  had  told  them  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore that  he  was  attending  officer  candidate 
school  because  he  was  afraid  he  might  not 
pass.  They  could  not  be  present  for  his 
graduation  but  he  said,  'We'll  make  up  for  it 
as  soon  as  I  get  home  with  my  Lieutenant's 
uniform  on.' 

"We  left  with  a  great  pride  in  the  Army 
and  in  our  country.  We  felt  that  so  long 
as  we  could  send  officers  like  these  to  Join 
our  1st  team  in  Vietnam  things  were  going 
to  work  out  all  right." 


Flag  Day  U.SA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 
Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day last.  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a 
Flag  Day  assembly  program  at  Burr's 
Lane  Junior  High  School  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

The  assembly  was  instituted  with  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pick  of  the 
Long  Island  Chapter  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Mrs.  Joseph  Kaye. 
Jr.  and  Mrs.  George  Yamamoto  of  the 
PTA  and  Mr.  Rodney  E.  Penny,  prin- 
cipal and  his  fine  staff. 

The  program  so  Impressed  me,  particu- 
larly the  prize-winning  essays  and  poem, 
that  I  wish  to  honor  all  of  the  outstand- 
ing young  Americans  of  Burr's  Lane 
School  by  setting  forth  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  these  praiseworthy  prod- 
ucts of  their  dedicated,  patriotic  think- 
ing: 

What  the  American  Flag  Means  to  Me 
(By  Denlse  Couch,  grade  7) 

When  Betsy  Roes  made  the  American  Flag, 
she  must  have  had  a  strong  love  for  Amer- 
ica's freedom  and  liberty.  When  Francis 
Scott  Key  wrote  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
he.  Just  like  Betsy  Ross,  must  have  had  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  flag  that  was  still 
standing  through  all  the  battle.  Every  time 
I  look  at  the  flag  I  don't  see  Just  red  white 
and  blue,  I  see  all  the  soldiers  and  civilians 
sacrlflclng  and  sometimes  even  dying  for  the 
flag.    It  makes  me  feel  guilty  for  taking  ev- 


erything we  have  for  granted  instead  of 
tlunkUig  what  the  American  Flag  really 
stands  for.  It  means  we  have  freedom,  lib- 
erty, and  Independence  which  we  should  all 
respect  today.  To  me  the  American  Flag 
means  that  we  can  live  our  lives  without 
worrying  about  many  of  the  problems  that 
used  to  plague  our  people.  The  American 
Flag  is  a  symbol  of  peace  between  men.  A 
wise  man  once  said  "All  men  are  created 
equal"  and  our  American  Flag  stands  as  liv- 
ing proof  of  this  statement. 

The  pledge  we  say  every  morning  to  honor 
our  flag:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the  re- 
public for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under 
God  indivisible  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all"  this  means  promising  to  be  faithful  to 
the  flag,  to  love  and  protect  It.  Our  country 
is  called  a  republic  because  its  people  rule  it. 
Our  Nation  Is  all  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. Under  God  means  we  believe  in  God 
and  his  love  for  us.  Indivisible  means  that 
our  country  is  strong  and  cannot  be  broken 
up  because  all  of  us  work  together  to  protect 
It.  Our  country  gives  freedom  to  all  who 
live  here  and  tries  to  be  fair  to  evervone. 

All  this  is  what  the  American  Flag  means 
to  me. 

What  the  American  Flag  Means  to  Mz 
(By  Barbara  Weber,  Grade  8) 

It  is  very  hard  in  only  300  words  to  repre- 
sent a  multitude  of  feelings,  but  I  shall  try 
as  best  I  can  to  Illustrate  the  qualities  of 
this  special  flag,  and  what  they  mean  to  me. 

Like  all  flags  the  American  Flag  is  a  sym- 
bol. What  it  is  made  of  has  no  real  mean- 
ing, but  everything  on  It  does  have  meaning. 
We  know  thirteen  stripes  were  used  to  rep- 
resent the  original  thirteen  colonies,  and  the 
stars  symbolize  the  states  of  the  union.  It 
Is  the  colors  though  that  present  to  me  the 
deep  meanings  that  our  flag  holds.  In  1782 
the  Department  of  State  gave  meanings  to 
the  colors  red,  white,  and  blue.  I  am  going 
to  use  these  colors  and  their  meanings  to 
try  and  convey  to  you  my  feelings  about  the 
American  Flag. 

This  first  group  is  made  up  of  some  of  the 
great  people  of  our  country.  Patriots  such 
as  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams  who 
fought  against  fantastic  odds  for  what  they 
thought  was  right.  This  thought  was 
democr-ocy.  ThLs  same  idea  spurred  on  some 
of  our  greatest  leaders  such  as  Washington 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln.  Present  day  leaders 
such  as  Kennedy  and  Johnson  still  fight  for 
liberty  and  the  American  way.  These  great 
people  add  the  first  quality  to  the  flag.  This 
quality  is  vigilance,  perservance  and  Jtxstlce 
and  It  is  represented  by  the  color  blue. 

Besides  the  leaders  of  our  country  another 
group  of  people  Is  represented  in  the  flag.  It 
is  made  up  of  the  cMnmon  people,  the  impor- 
tant ones.  The  men  and  women  who  pushed 
forward  on  horseback  and  in  wagons  across 
our  great  country.  It  Is  the  soldier,  the  G.I. 
Joe  who  fought  in  Jungles  and  trenchee  over- 
seas so  that  we  may  have  peace  at  home 
There  is  also  the  laborer  and  commuter-  the 
housewife  and  the  secretary:  the  backbone  of 
this  nation.  But  we  cannot  forget  the  im- 
migrants. Those  that  ventured  long  sea 
Journeys  to  come  to  a  strange  land  where  a 
new  life  was  awaiting  them.  These  people- 
make  up  the  qtiallty  known  as  hardiness 
and  courage,  represented  by  the  color  red. 
Last  but  not  least  we  have  our  future 
leaders,  the  children.  The  rough  neighbor- 
hood  gang,   and    tbe   reckless    teenagers   of 
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today  will  be  the  scientists,  doctors,  and^ 
engineers  of  tomorrow.  But  these  children 
do  not  become  men  and  women  of  position 
without  a  little  guidance  yes.  you 
guessed  It,  tbe  parents  and  teachers 
have  the  hardest  Job  of  all.  molding 
and  guiding  the  minds  of  children  and 
young  adults.  Amid  this  group  of  adults 
and  adoleflcents  we  find  our  third  quality. 
This  last  one  Is  called  purity  and  innocence 
represented  by  the  color  white. 

So  you  see,  to  me  the  flag  Is  one  big  symbol. 
To  me  the  stars  are  the  heavens  above  point- 
ing to  the  future  and  the  Jobs  that  still  have 
to  be  done.  The  stripes  are  arrows  pointing 
to  the  post  and  all  the  Jobs  that  have  already 
been  accomplished.  All  this  can  be  summed 
up  In  two  words — love  and  pride.  t.ove  and 
pride  for  a  vast,  wonderful  country.  The 
flag  represents  democracy,  and  democracy 
means  people.  All  {jeople  are  represented  in 
"Old  Glory",  for  our  flag  stands  for  Amer- 
icans, everywhere. 

What  thb  Ambbican  Flag  Means  to  Me 

(By  Beth  Herman.  Grade  9)  | 

The  American  Flag  means  more  to  me  than 
a  mass  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  It  is  a  sym- 
bol of  my  country  and  the  freedoms  we 
fought  so  hard  to  obtain.  It  was  for  this 
flag  the  colonies  fought  Mother  Brltlan  for 
their  Independence.  I  am  living  under  a 
democratic  society  which,  too.  Is  represented 
In  our  flag. 

Tbe  United  States  Flag  also  brings  to  mind 
other  things.  It  means  the  right  to  agreo 
and  disagree  with  anyone's  or  nation's  policy. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  important  freedoms 
we  own,  the  freedom  of  speech. 

When  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  during  the  War  of  1812,  I 
can  understand  and  visualize  his  emotions. 
He  witnessed  the  land  action  while  he  was  on 
a  prison  ship  at  sea,  and  put  into  words  what 
so  many  Americans  felt. 

"And  the  rockets"  red  glare,  the  bombs  burst- 
ing In  air. 

Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was 
still  there 

Oh  say.  does  that  Star  Spangled  Banner  yet 
wave? 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave?" 

These  last  two  lines  meant  much  to  the 
Americans  flghtlng  In  the  past  which  has 
brought  this  country  to  what  It  is  today. 

The  flag  also  means  many  other  things 
to  me.  It  means  we  can  make  mistakes  and 
correct  them  without  fear.  It  Is  a  symbol 
of  the  striving  together  of  many  races,  reli- 
gions, and  peoples  toward  a  more  democratic 
society.  Unfortunately  we  are  Just  now  real- 
izing tbe  rights  that  should  have  been  given 
certain  minority  groups  long  ago.  This  did 
not  come  fast  enough,  but  at  least  more  and 
more  diversified  peoples  are  being  recognized 
M  one  people,  under  the  American  Flag,  one 
nation,  not  divided. 

I  am  proud  of  my  heritage,  proud  to  be 
an  American.  I  pray  this  flag  shall  always 
wave,  striving  for  equality  of  all  mankind, 
giiaranteed  to  us  by  our  t>afilc  freedoms, 
stated  In  the  BUI  of  Rights.  I  hope  this  flag 
waves  in  the  future,  symbolizing  all  America 
■tanda  for:  glory,  freedom,  and  honor. 


Thz  Flag 
(By  Stacy  Frank,  grade  8) 
This   flag  of   red   and   white   and    blue 
May  not  mean  very  much  to  you. 
But  as  for  me  this  banner  flies  , 

And  with  Its  mighty  voice  It  cries  I 

Out  to  peoplca  far  and  near 
To  prxKlalm  our  freedom  here. 


A  small  beginning.  I  atrree. 
But  like  the  acorn  to  the  tree. 
Thirteen  states  we  h.id  at  first. 
But   as   our  country   grew,   our  thirst 
For  land  and  freedom  did  not  stop 
That  land  did  well:  produced  a  crop 
For  countries  of  the  world  to  share 
And   then  they  knew  our  flag  was  fair. 

And  underneath  this  starry  wing 

Foreii;n  peoples  help  to  sing 

The  greatest  story  ever  told. 

The  story  of  our  country  bold. 

Of  its  birth  Into  the  world 

And  of  its  wondrous  flag  unfurled. 

And  over  the  world  there  ne'er  will  stand 

The  flag  of  any  other  land 

That  will  moan  as  much  to  me 

As  this  flag  of  libertv. 


The  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Tribe  of  South 
Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
CoNCRESsiON'AL  RECORn  a  series  of  seven 
articles  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian 
Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  recently  appear- 
in?  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  be- 
ginning May  27,  1966.  Tlie  first  two  ar- 
ticles in  the  series  follow  below. 

I  want  other  Members  of  Contrres-s  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  these  arti- 
cles, as  they  not  only  focu.s  attention  on 
the  serious  plicht  of  the  American  In- 
dians but  point  out  what  can  be  done  to 
brighten  then-  future  prospect.s  by  brinp- 
ins  industry  to  the  rescrvatioin  areas,  so 
that  they  can  have  an  opportunity  for 
jobs,  and  thus  help  pull  them.sclves  up  by 
their  own  bootstraps. 

I  have  introduced  leEiLslation  to  induce 
private  industry'  to  establish  manufac- 
turing plants  on  Indian  rese'rvations, 
permitting  tribal  groups  to  enter  into 
contracts  to  build  plants  for  lease  or  sale, 
to  be  financed  by  funds  borrowed  from 
commercial  institutions  or  Indian  revolv- 
ing funds.  Industries  moving  to  reser- 
vations would  be  exempt  from  Federal 
taxes  for  10  years.  On-the-job  training 
programs  for  Indian  workers  are  also 
available.  I  feel  such  a  program  would 
be  the  only  quick  and  sensible  solution 
to  the  Indian  unemployment  problem, 
and  urge  that  congressional  and  depart- 
mental action  will  soon  be  scheduled  on 
my  "Operation  Bootstrap — Reservation 
Style"  legislation,  identified  as  H.R.  1851, 
the  year  of  the  signing  of  the  Laramie 
Treaty. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May  27,  1966] 

South  Dakota's  Rosebud  Sioux  Take  to 
Sixf-Heu   Tbail 

(By  John  Allan  Ijong) 
RoseBtTT).  S.  Dak.— "In  Ave  years  we  should 
have    most    of    the    Indians    taking    care   of 


themselves."  says  Adam  Bordeaux,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Council. 

This  is  how  one  Indian  leader  views  the 
future  on  his  reservation  In  southern  South 
Dakota.  His  hope  strikes  an  odd  chord,  for 
Indian  life  here  seems  suspended  in  a  lonely, 
rugged  world. 

Home  may  be  a  tent  or  ragged  shack  in  a 
grubby  village  or  among  the  barren  hills. 
Work  for  many  is  seasonal — usually  house- 
holcLygh^ces.  In  winter,  for  some,  it  is  Utile 
more  than  picking  up  welfare  checks. 

Misguided  goals,  old  cu.stoms,  ignorance, 
tiniidity,  and  foolishness  are  nagging  prob- 
lems. Too  often  little  or  no  foresight  is 
shown.  Money  and  time  are  wasted.  There 
is  inertia  and  discouragement. 

In  poverty,  these  7,000  Sioux  are  typical  of 
most  of  America's  380.000  Indians  living  on 
reservations  in  25  states. 

After  several  days  living  and  talking  among 
the  Rosebud  Siotix.  the  visitor  confirms  the 
abject  poverty  so  often  publicized.  But  out 
of  it  all  there  are  signs  of  progress. 

For  the  Rosebud  Sioux  and  other  tribes, 
Mr.  Bordeaux's  optimism  has  Its  grounds. 
After  decades  of  talk  and  little  progress,  it 
appears  some  solid  gains  are  being  made. 

Rosebud's  Indian  leaders  are  aggressive,  in- 
telligent, shrewd.  They  are  strengthening 
their  native  modesty  with  business  acumen. 
For  the  first  time,  they  are  taking  imagina- 
tive steps  to  Improve  their  tribal  lot. 

With  federal  help  they  are  seeking  indus- 
try and  improving  housing,  edvication.  and 
health  services.     Also  they  are  speaking  out. 

INDIAN    BUREAU    CRITICIZED 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  drawing 
sharp  criticism  from  many  Indian  leaders. 
Some  of  this  is  politics  for  constituents  on 
the  reservations. 

But  there  is  commotion  again  in  Washing- 
ton to  overhaul  the  old  federal  Indian 
agency.     And  Indians  feel  it  is  about  time. 

"The  agency  is  oriented  toward  care  of 
property,  not  people."  argues  Cato  Valandra. 
president  of  the  Rosebud  council.  He  thus 
attacks  the  bureau's  role  as  trustee  over  In- 
dian lands. 

An  Indian  on  a  reservation  owns  his  land 
but  must  get  permission  from  the  bureati  to 
sell  or  lease  it.  The  biu-eau  ensures  he  gets 
a  fair  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Valandra  says  Indians  should  be  given 
greater  freedom  in  handling  their  land  and 
personal  affairs. 

"I  think  it's  about  time  the  bureau  con- 
sidered allowing  the  Indians  to  manage  their 
own  property.  Our  people  have  been  vmder 
the  paternalism  of  the  federal  government 
too  many  years." 

UDALL     URGES     REVISION 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
Is  almost  as  blunt.  He  told  a  group  recently 
gathered  in  Santa  Fe,  N-M.,  to  discuss  re- 
vamping the  bureau: 

"I  think  at  times  it  (the  bureau)  Is  lethar- 
gic. I  would  like  it  to  be  more  responsive 
and  quick.  ...  I  think  it  Is  this  responsive- 
ness, this  feeling  that  certain  things  are 
urgent,  that  is  needed. 

"I  think  the  Indian  trusteeship  way  that 
we  have  operated  in  the  past  has  been  like 
having  hobbles  and  handcuffs  on  at  the  same 
time." 

Harold  Schunk.  Rosebud  btireau  superin- 
tendent, who  is  half  Indian  himself,  privately 
admits  to  frustrations.  He  says  he  has  had 
to  bypass  bureau  regulations  at  times  to  get 
things  done. 

But  while  some  Indians  want  more  free- 
dom In  private  affairs,  others  feel  that  any 
attempt  to  do  away  with  reservations  or  fed- 
eral trusteeship  would  be  damaging. 

FEDERAL    ADVANTAGES 

The  reason:  Under  federal  control  the  In- 
dian has  advantages.    For  Instance,  he  does 
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not  pay  taxes  on  land  or  Incotne  from  land 
under  trust. 

Further,  many  Indians  feel  that  land  re- 
moved from  trust  would  not  be  well  man- 
aged, that  It  would  be  sold  and  reservations 
destroyed.  And  after  the  money  Is  gone,  the 
Indians  would  be  worse  off. 

President  Johnson  has  directed  Robert  L. 
Bennett,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  "do  anj'thlng  you  have  to  do.  If 
there  are  any  cobwebs  In  your  bureau,  clean 
them  out  .  .  .  but  let's  get  some  can-do  peo- 
ple at  work." 

Indian  leaders,  like  Mr.  Valandra,  remain 
skeptical  that  another  shake-up  at  the  top 
will  change  the  "old-line  bureaucracy"  In 
the  local  Indian  agencies. 

They  feel  that  when  an  agency  Is  pro- 
gressive, it  Is  because  it  has  an  active  super- 
intendent. 

OPTIMISM     BUILDS 

Tony  Roubideaux,  Rosebud's  most  influen- 
tial Indian — 30  years  on  the  council — says 
"things  have  Improved  under  Schunk  but  not 
much." 

Other,  younger  Indian  leaders  feel  he  has 
done  more.  If  nothing  else  In  his  six  years, 
they  say,  he  has  fired  incompetents  and  hired 
a  few  top-flight  assistants. 

Some  of  the  optimism  among  Indian  lead- 
ers here  stems  from  the  energetic  work  of 
Rosebud's  director  of  resources  development. 
Since  his  arrival,  he  has  drawn  an  over-all 
plan  of  orderly,  sound  economic  growth  on 
the  reservation. 

The  search  for  industry  is  part  of  this  plan. 
A  new  plastics  plant  wiil  begin  hiring  local 
Indians  soon.  Prospects  are  good  for  one  or 
two  electronics  firms. 

More  than  65  percent  of  the  Rosebud  In- 
dians are  unemployed.  Jobs  are  needed  for 
1.000  Sioux.  The  council  and  bureau  feel 
they  can  find  enough  Industry  to  meet  tliis 
demand  within  five  years. 

LABOR     POOL     AVAILABLE 

The  average  family  Income  among  Ameri- 
can Indians  is  $1,500.  Rosebud  Sloux  fare  no 
better. 

But  there  is  a  captive  labor  force  here. 
Living  in  surroundings  the  Indians  know  and 
love,  they  train  well,  work  hard,  do  well  in 
tedious  hand-assembly  work,  say  bureau 
offlclals. 

The  tribe  is  convinced  that  if  industry  Is 
sought — something  it  has  never  done — that 
Jobs  can  be  found. 

Housing  conditions  are  extremely  poor. 
Few  Indians  have  water,  electricity,  aiid  other 
modern  conveniences.  Canvas  lines  the  In- 
side walls  of  their  mud-chlnked  huts  as  pro- 
tection against  winter  snow  and  wind. 

Nationally,  it  Is  estimated  that  about  90 
percent  of  the  Indians  on  reservations  Uve  in 
substandard  housing. 

EXPANDIBLE    HOMES    PLANNED 

Through  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion, low-rent  homes  are  going  up  for  92 
Rosebud  families  with  Income  enough  to  pay 
a  modest  rent.  The  tribe  has  federal  ap- 
proval to  build  50  mutual-help  houses. 

Under  the  experiment,  Indians  will  help 
build  their  homes.  But  without  work,  In- 
dians can't  afford  to  rent  better  homes. 

Through  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  tribe  Is 
planning  homes  for  Indians  with  no  Income. 
Some  330  families  will  be  housed.  The  mod- 
ern homes  will  be  without  running  water  or 
electricity,  but  arranged  so  these  may  be 
added  when  they  can  be  afforded. 

These  efforts  hammer  a  real  dent  into  the 
poor  housing  situation. 

Unlike  Jobs  and  housing,  education  has 
made  constant  progress  over  the  years.  All 
but  5  percent  of  the  Boeebud  children  are 
in  public  school. 

Elementary  schools,  though  Isolated  In  the 
hills,  are  better  than  white  schools  In  the 
district.  The  new  high  school  In  nearby 
Mission  U  among  the  beet  In  the  state.  It 
serves  both  Indian  and  white  students. 


PROBLEMS  PERSIST 

But  problems  remain. 

Reared  In  squalid  homes,  Indian  children 
are  two  or  three  years  behind  white  children 
In  achievement.  There  Is  a  shcwtage  of 
teachers.  Only  half  the  elementary  teachers 
completed  college.  The  quality  of  early  edu- 
cation needs  to  be  Improved. 

"For  many,  life  Is  a  nameless  drift  through 
school."  says  Glenn  A.  Barnes,  public  school 
superintendent.  "They  go  because  the  law 
says  they  must." 

The  casual  tourist  this  summer  won't  no- 
tice much  chang:e  In  Rosebud.  St.  Francis, 
south  of  here,  will  still  be  rundown.  Trash 
and  old  cars  may  be  cleared  away,  but  that's 
about  all. 

In  fact,  life  in  the  hills — for  those  who 
travel  off  the  highways — won't  seem  as  rough 
as  it  is.  Ever>thing  will  be  green  and  warm 
and  pleasant.  Yet  most  of  the  Indians  wUl 
still  live  in  their  dirty  Uttle  shacks. 

This  poverty  belles  progress.  Mr.  Bor- 
deaux thinks  the  tribe  can  have  Jobs  for 
most  Indians  In  five  years.  To  the  older, 
more  cautious  Mr.  Roubideaux,  10,  even  15 
years,  would  be  great. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June 
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Sioux  Bright  Spots  Few:  Poverty  Camps  on 

THE   Rosebud 

(By  John  Allan  Long) 

Roseblt),  s.  Dak. — The  gray  government 
car  skidded  off  the  pavement  onto  a  sandy 
path,  spun  a  moment,  then  darted  up  the 
hill. 

On  the  left  were  a  few  worn  Indian  hovels. 
Beside  these  lay  the  rusting  hulls  of  worn- 
out  cars.  An  Indian  drove  toward  us.  We 
pulled  to  one  side  and  stopped. 

"Hello,  there."  hollered  Rosebud  Super- 
intendent Harold  Schunk.  rolling  down  his 
window.    "A  new  car,  I  see." 

"Yes,  sir.  '62.  Just  bought  It  In  town. 
Runnln-  good,"  replied  the  Indian,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear. 

"Wliere  do  you  live?" 

"Over  there,"  he  said,  pointing  through 
his  windshield  to  the  dark  shacks  we  had 
just  passed. 

"Pine,  take  care,"  returned  Mr.  Schunk. 
We  drove  on.  "This  U  part  of  the  Indian 
problem,"  began  the  superintendent  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Rosebud  reserva- 
tion. 

"A  good  car  means  more  to  him  than  a 
house.  It's  his  status  symbol.  Their  yards 
are  full  of  old  cars  ..that  don't  run.  Many 
Indians  are  poor  because  they've  made  them- 
selves poor.  Foolishness  like  that. 
slow  progress 

"Add  this  to  their  old  customs.  The  Isola- 
tion, nie  lack  of  education.  And  lack  of 
Jobs  (65  percent  of  the  Sloux  here  are  Job- 
less)." 

These  are  the  things,  he  says,  which  keep 
the  Indians  In  poverty.  But  he  warns: 
"Never  question  their  Intelligence  or  capa- 
bility. That  they  have.  And  I  still  have  a 
real  enthusiastic  outlook  for  them." 

Mr.  Schunk,  half-Indian  himself,  retires 
from  the  service  in  a  year  or  two.  He  has 
spent  a  lifetime  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  working  on  Indian  reservations.  And 
he  Is  aware  of  the  slow  progress  the  Indian 
Is  making. 

He  feels  the  Indian  has  not  always  taken 
advantage  of  his  opportunities. 

Indian  leaders  here  at  Rosebud  disagree. 
They  argue  that  opportunity  comes  to  only 
a  few  Indians. 

"Most  between  21  an  40  years  of  age  don't 
have  anything,"  says  Adam  Bordeaux,  vice- 
president  of  the  Rosebud  Sloux  Tribal 
Council.  "They  don't  own  enough  land  to 
farm.  They  aren't  trained.  There  are  no 
Jobs  anyway." 

Thus  the  Indian  problem  Is  comples.  It 
Is  hard  to  put  the  Indian  In  a  single  poverty 
mold  and  say  this  Is  why  he  is  poor. 


CRUDE   CONOmONS 

Spring  Creek,  where  we  were,  is  an  Indian 
village  set  miles  back  on  the  reservation. 
There  Is  a  well-kept  school,  a  few  shacks 
gathered  together,  and  then  others  strung 
along  the  sandy  path  winding  up  the  hill. 

One  log  cabin  is  typical  at  the  living  can- 
ditions  of  most  Rosebud  Indians.  It  has  one 
room  with  a  pot-belly  stove  In  the  center. 
Behind  that  is  a  stack  of  old,  heavy  quUts. 

Canvas  Is  tacked  to  the  Inside  walls  to 
shut  out  the  winter  wind  which  blows 
through  the  chinked  logs.  A  pretty  Indian 
girl  sits  on  the  edge  of  one  bed.  Her  husband 
sits  beside  her  pulling  on  his  boots. 

Two  young  children  stare  quietly  on  an- 
other bed.  Their  grandmother  slu  on  the 
third.  The  young  man's  father  hasn't  been 
seen  for  days.    He  ran  off  drinking. 

The  old  woman  looks  tired  and  her  kind 
face  shows  the  years  of  hard  living  and  dis- 
couragement. Her  husband  Is  a  good  worker, 
she  says,  but  there  Just  are  no  Jobs  on  the 
reservation.  He,  too.  Is  discouraged.  That's 
why  he  has  not  come  home,  she  says. 

Some  younger  Indian  leaders,  like  Mr.  Bor- 
deaux, are  confident  that  In  a  few  years  new 
Industry  will  provide  Jobs.  But  she,  like  so 
many  older  Indians,  doubts  it.  They've  heard 
this  tiUk  before,  they  say. 

There  are  some  Indians  who  squander. 
Others  v.'ho  want  Jobs  but  can't  find  them. 
There  ore  a  few  who  had  the  opportunity  and 
took  it. 

VARIED    JOBS    rOUND 

Back  on  the  pavement.  Mr.  Schunk  men- 
tions Charles  Kills  In  Water.  He  Is  a  World 
War  I  veteran  who  has  sened  on  the  tribal 
council  for  years.     And  he  has  a  nice  home. 

There  is  Charles  Whipple,  who,  though  up 
in  years.  Is  still  a  good  rancher. 

Opportunity  for  work  comes  In  varied  ways. 
We  stopped  by  to  see  the  Crow  Dogs.  Henry 
Crow  Dog,  we  were  told.  Is  In  Japan  getting 
$100  a  week  helping  to  promote  the  remade 
movie,  "Stagecoach." 

Many  Indians  still  draw  upon  the  old  cus- 
tom of  sharing  and  communal  llrtng.  This 
family  Is  no  different.  Two  sons-in-law. 
Night  Chase  and  Sharp  Fish,  and  their  fami- 
lies live  with  the  Crow  Dogs  in  the  smaU 
three-room  house. 

It  Is  expensive  for  the  Crow  Dogs  and  the 
house  is  crowded  but  they  do  It  anyway. 
Sharp  Fish  gave  up  a  home  to  move  In. 

Grass  Mountain  Community  Is  tjrplcal  of 
this  rugged  country.  Like  the  vUlage  at 
Spring  Creek,  it  is  more  a  rural  area  than 
a  town.  The  Little  White  River  flows  out  of 
these  hills.  A  pure,  unpolluted  stream,  It 
has  been  dammed  up  In  places  and  offers 
some  of  the  best  fishing  in  southern  South 
Dakota. 

HILLS    LEFT    BARB 

The  Indian  agency  wants  to  develop  a 
preserve  for  elk.  deer,  and  wild  turkey. 
Ponderosa   piue,   aspen,   and   birch  dot  the 

slopes. 

In  the  1930's  this  community  did  well. 
Trails  were  cut  through  these  hUls.  But  the 
virgin  timber  was  also  clearcut.  leaving  most 
of  the  hills  bare. 

Today  the  pines  are  coming  back.  But 
fire  still  takes  its  toll.  The  Indians  now  are 
scattered  or  moved  to  other  communities. 
Many  of  those  remaining  are  the  most  primi- 
tive on  the  reservation. 

We  continued  on  to  the  Indian  village  of 
Parmelee.  hardly  more  than  a  wide  place  In 
the  road.  It  once  had  a  hotel  and  several 
stores,  but  like  so  many  rurai  hamlets  its 
people  moved  to  larger  towns.  About  all 
that  is  left  are  a  few  Indian  huts. 

We  visited  John  Waugh.  College  educated, 
he  taught  school  for  years  and  served  in  the 
Army.  Later  he  returned  to  the  reservation 
to  raise  cattle. 

Now  In  his  60's,  he  Uvea  In  a  green-roofed 
Quonset  hut.  He  has  no  electricity  and  so 
uses  a  kerosene  lamp.    His  one  room  con- 
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talus  a  single  bed  and  cardboard  closet.  He 
was  whining  his  two  pairs  ot  cowboy  boots 
when  We  arrived.  / 


lican.  of  Nebraska;  Dirksen.  Republican,  of 
Illinois:  Hart,  Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Hol- 
land, Democrat,  of  Florida;  Javits,  Republi- 
can, of  New  York;  Mortom,  Republican,  of 
Kentucky.  Mi-.n-dt.  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota;  MfRPHY,  Republican,  of  California; 
PE.ARSON,  Republican,  of  Kansits;  Ribicoff, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticu';  Ri'.ssei.l,  Demo- 
cratt,  of  South  C.iroUn.i;  Talmadce.  Demo- 
crat, of  Georgi.i;  Tower.  Republican,  of 
Tex.is;  Yoi'NG,  Republican,  North  Dakota; 
Bass,  Democrat,  of  Tenne.5,see:  Case,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersey,  Hruska.  Republican,  of 
Nebraska;  Williams,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey. 

HOUSE  BILLS 

Bl-rke,   Democrat,    of   Massa- 


Why  Johnson's  Popnlarity  Erodes 


Forfy    RepresentatiTes    and    Twenty-two 
Seaators  Sapport  Moving  Expense  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14. 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Insert  In  the  RrcoRD  the  names  of  Mem- 
bers of  CoriRress.  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  who  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  reim- 
bursement for  employees'  indirect  mov- 
ing expenses. 

This  legislation  Is  badly  needed  to  cor- 
rect a  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  permits  an  employee  to  ex- 
clude from  his  taxable  income  only  the 
bare  amount  reimbursed  by  his  employer 
for  moving  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
possessions  to  a  new  assignment  in 
another  location.  This  ruling  means 
that  the  indlvlc'ual  and  his  wife,  who 
must  go  house  hunting  and  incur  other 
expenses  of  relocating,  are  obliged  to  take 
Into  their  taxable  income  any  amounts 
reimbursed  to  them  beyond  the  cost  of 
the  actual  physical  move.  Obviously  this 
is  an  injustice,  for  such  reimbursement 
is  not  income  to  them. 

The  overall  effect  of  this  ruling  is  to 
hamper  the  mobility  of  labor  and  reduce 
the  efdclency  of  many  companies  that 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  econ- 
omy and  help  sustain  the  war  effort.  In 
my  own  State  of  Washington,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.,  which 
among  many  other  companies  is  making 
a  fine  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  has 
numerous  employees  in  widely  separated 
localities,  all  of  whom  should  be  readily 
transferable  as  the  need  arises.  For  this 
company  and  its  employees,  or  for  any 
other  company  and  Its  employees,  to 
have  to  be  hampered  by  the  present  rul- 
ing seems  to  me  both  unnecessary  and 
unwise. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  appended  list, 
those  who  have  introduced  or  sponsored 
corrective  legislation  come  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Many  are  members  of 
Important  committees  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  As  the  Issue  is  wholly 
nonpartisan  and  has  no  ideological  over- 
tones, I  invite  and  urge  all  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  join  with  us  in 
introducing  or  sponsoring  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  hope  that  this  would  en- 
courage the  Treasury  and  the  adminis- 
tration also  to  lend  their  support. 

The  list  follows: 
Moving  Exfxnsk  Bnxs.  as  or  Jone  13,.  1966 

SENATE  BILL 

8.  8181:  McCaktht,  Democrat,  of  Mln: 
aota;    co^^onsors:    Bibls,   Democrat,   of   Ne 
vmd*;  Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Nevada;   Cau.- 
•ON,  Republican,  of  Kansas;  Cttrtis,  Repub-^*^    H  R^H^S^,  SMriH,  Democrat,  of  Virginia. 


HR,    13070. 
chusetto. 

HR.    13175. 
Illinois. 

HR.     13213, 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R.    13229. 
sourl. 

HR. 

HR. 
ton. 

HR 

H  R. 
consln 

HR. 
York. 

HR. 

H  R. 

HR. 
ne?see. 

HR    14933 
nect;cut. 

HR.   14951 
ghil.i. 

HR.   14999 
York. 

HR 
souri. 

H  R 
Carolina. 

H.R.    1,5205 
tana. 

HR.   15214 
gla. 

HR.  15218. 

H  R. 
Ington 

H.R. 
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McCarthy,  Democrat  of  New 
Kar.sten,  Democrat,  of  Mi-s- 
Coolet.  Democrat,  of  North 
B,\TTiN.  Republican,  of  Mou- 
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Bates.  Republican,  of  Massa- 

MacGregor,    Republican,    of 

Corman,   Democrat,   of   Cali- 

Hathawat,     Democrat,     vt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1VE.S 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Lawrence,  in  his  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  June  13,  gives  some  very 
cogent  reasons  why  President  Johnson's 
popularity  is  gradually  eroding  despite 
all  of  the  efforts  by  Cabinet  members  and 
prominent  Democratic  politicians  the 
country  over  notwithstanding.  Mr. 
Lawrence's  column  follows: 

Why  Johnson's  Popularity  Erodes 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Johnson's  political  popularity 
has  taken  a  nosedive.  The  latest  Gallup 
Poll  has  revealed  that  only  46  percent  of 
the  people  today  approve  of  the  way  he  is 
handling  his  Job.  This  rating  Is  the  lowest 
Johnson  has  had  since  he  has  been  In  office. 
and  It  Is  eleven  points  lower  than  any  rating 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy.  Indeed.  It 
Is  three  points  lower  than  any  scored  by 
President  Elsenhower  during  his  entire  eight 
years. 

Yet  Johnson  himself  hasn't  changed  his 
objectives.  He  is  more  familiar  with  his 
Job  and  concerned  with  a  lot  more  problems 
than  when  he  took  office. 

The  reasons  for  the  diminishing  popu- 
larity are  the  same  as  those  which  other 
presidents  have  encountered.  They  are  a 
combination  of  circumstances — some  eco- 
nomic and  some  emotional — which  affect 
political  thinking  throughout  the  land. 
The  Democratic  party  perceives  the  trend 
and  Is  itself  expecting  some  losses  of  con- 
gressional seats  in  the  November  elections. 

The  basic  causes  of  the  President's  decline 
In  popularity  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  Viet  Nam  war.  President  Johnson 
didn't  start  the  conflict.  It  was  going  on  be- 
fore he  took  offlce.  But  the  American  people  ^ 
have  really  grown  tired  of  it.  Just  as  has  hap- 
pened during  every  war  In  history.  The 
longer  the  war,  the  greater  the  political  dam- 
age that  results.  There  is  a  widespread  dis- 
sent over  the  method  by  which  the  selective  " 
service  system  operates.  The  large  number 
of  persons  who  have  sons  of  draft  age  are 
worried,  and  so  are  the  parents  and  relatives 
of  the  men  who  already  are  In  military  serv- 
ice. The  war  Issue  alone,  however,  is  not 
enough  to  turn  the  party  in  power  out  of 
office. 

2.  Economic  circumstances.  V.arious  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  feeling  the  effects  of 
what  might  be  called  intervention  In  the 
normal  economic  process.  In  mldwesiern 
states,  administration  actions  which  tend  to 
hold  down  prices  of  food  grains,  hides  and 
cheese  naturally  have  a  political  effect,  as  do 
some  official  predictions  that  farm  prices 
generally  may  fall  later  this  year, 

3.  The  cost  of  living  Is  rising,  and  the 
housewives  are  feeling  it.  They  constitute 
an  Important  influence  also  on  the  voting  of 
their  husbands. 

4.  The  talk  of  more  and  more  government 
spending  has  produced  an  unfavorable  reac- 
tion. The  administration  may  try  to  get  a 
balance  In  the  cash  budget,  but  this  will  not 
remove  the  effects  of  the  current  inflation 
at  least  right  away.  This  Is  bound  to  cost 
the  administration  many  votes  In  November. 

5.  The  race  problem.  Resentment  is  grow- 
ing In  all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 
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In  relation  to  the  redlstrlcting  of  schools  to 
attain  a  "racial  balance."  Hitherto  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  heavy  vote  which  the 
Negroes  will  give  to  the  Democratic  party, 
especlajly  In  the  cities,  will  more  than  offset 
any  losses  among  the  whites  in  suburban 
and  rural  areas.  But,  while  this  may  be  true 
in  certain  insi.\nces,  there  Is  developing  a 
widespread  protest  against  the  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation,  particularly  the  "fair  hous- 
ing "  provisions. 

Re.il  eat.ue  men  will  be  harassed  by  charges 
that  they  have  practiced  discrimination  in 
consummating  the  sale  or  rental  of  houses  or 
apartments.  Homeowners  are  fearful  that 
property  values  will  drop  if  neighbors  are 
forced  to  sell  or  rent  to  Negroes,  Since  hous- 
ing is  a  matter  that  affects  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  voters,  the  issue  is  bound  to  be  more 
and  more  di.scussed  between  now  and  the 
November  elections. " 

Political  liistory  shows  that  wars  play  an 
Important  part  in  elections.  It  will  be  re- 
called th.it.  much  to  everybody's  surprise. 
President  Wilson  lost  control  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  in  1918,  even  though  World  War  I 
was  still  in  progress.  President  Roosevelt, 
on»  the  other  hand,  was  able  to  be  re-elected 
in  1944  when  America  had  been  in  World 
War  II  for  three  years.  The  Republicans, 
however,  captured  both  houses  of  Congress 
In  1946,  not  long  after  the  war  was  over. 
Likewise,  the  Republicans  took  the  presi- 
dency and  both  houses  of  Congress  from  the 
Democrat.s  in  1952  as  the  Korean  War  was 
rearing  Us  end. 

Voter  discontent  Is  not  always  logical. 
When  the  votes  are  added  up,  It  is  frequently 
found  that  a  combination  of  Issues — emo- 
tional and  economic — which  cause  the  voter 
to  take  a  negative  attitude  toward  the  party 
In  power  not  only  can  weaken  that  party's 
hold  on  Congress  but  sometimes  can  take 
away  its  control  of  one  or  both  houses. 


George  Washington'*  Advice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 
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Flag  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Americans  throughout  the  world 
are  observing  Flay  Day  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  adoption  by  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  original  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  June  14, 1777. 

It  has  been  189  years  since  that  great 
day  and  our  flag  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  Today  milUons  of  Americans  are 
flying  their  flags  because  It  is  the  symbol 
of  strength,  freedom,  and  hope.  As 
much  as  ever,  we  need  a  symbol  to  re- 
mind us  that  we  do  have  cause  to  be 
patriotic. 

Although  we  do  not  all  agree  to  the 
exact  procedures  by  which  our  system 
of  government  should  operate,  we  do 
have  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  we 
nave  a  great  Nation — a  nation  where  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  worship  the 
Almighty,  to  pray,  to  work,  to  save,  to 
invest,  to  own,  to  vote,  to  travel,  to  learn 
to  teach,  to  preach,  to  agree,  to  disagree.' 
to  praise,  to  condemn,  to  serve,  to  think' 
to  create,  to  write,  to  speak,  to  play,  to 
love,  to  sleep,  to  rest,  to  be  humble,  and 
to  be  proud. 

We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  and 
to  be  proud  of  and  our  flag  with  Its  stars 
and  stripes,  Is  ever  a  reminder  of  this. 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  14. 1966 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Gary  Sherbcrt,  Calvert  County 
Junior  High  School,  Prince  Frederick, 
Md,.  wrote  the  winning  essay  in  the  sev- 
enth grade  divi-sion.  State  of  Maryland, 
DAR  Essay  Content, 

The  subject  of  the  es-say  was  "George 
Washington's  Advice."  This  essay 
seems  particularly  appropriate  during 
th^  times  of  discussion  and  dissent 
over  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
and  it  is  unusually  timely  in  that  it 
points  out  the  necessity  for  unity  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  and  to  others  par- 
ticipating in  the  fomiulation  of  our 
policies: 

George  Washington's  Advice 
I  think  the  advice  of  most  Importance 
delivered  In  George  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  was  "the  Unity  of  Government 
which  constitutes  you  one  people  ...  is  a 
main  Pillar  in  the  Edifice  of  your  real  Inde- 
pendence," 

I  feel  that  President  Washington  was  try- 
ing to  convey  to  his  people  the  necessity  of 
united  government  In  order  to  enjoy  true 
Independence.  This  was  Important  during 
the  revolutionary  times  because  they  were 
Just  getting  started  as  a  nation  and  were  a 
bit  confused  about  how  things  should  be 
done.  The  people  of  our  country  wanted  to 
live  In  (not  under)  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

We  all  should  be  aware  of  the  Immense 
value  of  the  unity  of  our  government  and 
all  should  accustom  ourselves  to  think  of 
It  and  guard  It  In  order  to  preserve  our  po- 
litical safety  and  prosperity.  If  we  have  a 
strong  government  It  will  enable  us  to  build  a 
strong  nation.  I  feel  If  a  united  government 
can  constitute  a  united  people,  a  united 
people  can  constitute  united  government 
By  this  I  mean  In  order  to  have  a  strong 
government  the  people  must  be  a  sys- 
tematically whole. 

George  Washington  also  stated  that  the 
unity  of  government  Is  the  support  of  your 
tranqulUty  at  home,  your  peace  abroad,  your 
safety,  your  prosperity,  and  most  of  all  your 
liberty.  He  further  stated  there  will  be 
many  people  who  will  try  to  weaken  these 
convictions. 

The  conflicts  that  have  plagued  the  world 
In  recent  years  have  brought  about  great 
shifts  and  changes  triggered  by  The  Second 
World  War.  Out  of  the  wars,  two  continent - 
wide  powers  have  emerged:  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  results 
of  these  vast  changes  compressed  within  the 
breathless  span  of  two  decades  have  brought 
about  a  drastic  rearrangement  of  the  power 
structure  of  the  world.  This  alone  should 
make  us  realize  the  importance  of  unity  with- 
in our  government  and  the  soundness  of  the 
advice  passed  on  to  us  by  the  Father  of  Our 
Country  many  years  ago. 

Men  for  generations  have  fought  and  given 
their  lives  In  common  cause  for  the  Inde- 
pendence and  liberty  which  we  all  should 
hold  near  and  dear  to  our  hearts. 

We  all  are  aware  there  will  probably  always 
be  undesirable  people  trying  to  get  elected 
to  key  government  positions  and  many  will 
employ  tmtruths  to  help  them  reach  their 
goal.  It  is  our  utmost  duty  to  support  the 
honorable  candidates  thus  helping  to  keep 


the   objectlonables  out   of  our  key  govern- 
ment positions. 

I  am  sure  most  of  us  have  hopes  that  the 
unity  of  our  government  wUl  prevail  for  many 
generations  to  come  and  this  unity  will  be- 
come more  bonded  as  the  generaUons  pass 
I  feel  In  order  for  this  to  surpass  each  and 
every  person  of  normal  lntelll{,-ence  will  have 
to  become  more  alert  and  Interested  In  help- 
ing to  assure  unity  within  our  government 
The  more  uniform  we  can  help  make  our 
government  the  more  powerful  our  nation 
will  become.  This  will  not  only  help  to  ward 
off  attacks  of  our  enemies  but  with  knowl- 
edge of  our  powerfulness  they  will  less  hkcly 
want  to  fight.  I  also  feel  most  of  us  will  have 
to  keep  striving  to  give  our  utmL«t  support 
as  there  will  always  be  those  among  us  who 
will  have  little  interest  in  giving  their  sup- 
port but  will  sit  back  and  reap  the  harvest 

I  am  sure  once  we  reach  this  secure  goal 
our  people  will  then  live  a  life  of  tranquil. 
Ity,  prosperity  and  liberty  for  ever  more 
Then  w.vs  will  be  Just  a  sad  memory  but 
the  advice  of  the  Father  of  our  Country  will 
be  read  In  every  class  room  and  remembered 
for  many  generations  to  come. 


The  Great  Society — Going  for  Broke 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  will 
do  anything  for  a  vote.  A  recent  study 
of  just  16  of  the  Great  Society's  promised 
goals  has  shown  that  by  1975  their  costs 
would  be  over  $150  billion  of  the  then 
estimated  gross  national  product.  The 
"credibility  gap'  is  fast  becoming  the 
"creditability  gap."  The  administration 
will  promise  a  goal,  the  Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress  will  pass  It,  and  soon 
there  will  be  no  one  able  to  pay  for  it. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  June  12,  be  reprinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Going   for  Broke 
The   Johnson   administration'   latest   big- 
spending  pitch  for  votes  was  made  last  week 
In  the  White  House  rose  garden. 

Several  hundred  delegates  to  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
were  promised  big  boosts  In  Social  Security 
cash  beneflts  next  year  for  21  mllUon  ellgl- 
bles.  The  President  said  this  would  have 
a  high  and  major  priority  on  his  agenda  for 
the  next  Congress.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, with  a  sharp  eye  on  the  political  ball 
tossed  In  one  reservation,  "We'll  deliver  for 
you,"  he  said.  If  the  elderly,  their  relatives 
and  friends  elect  a  heavily  Democratic  Con- 
gress this  fall.  Neither  speaker  got  Into  the 
unpleasant  business  of  explaining  how  they 
proposed  to  raise  the  money  for  the  big  boosts 
In  beneflts. 

Perhaps  this  can  be  dismissed  as  simply 
another  piece  of  Great  Society  politicking. 
But  It  takes  on  a  special  Interest  against  the 
background  of  a  report  last  month  by  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  report,  based  an  a  two-year  study  by 
Leonard  Lecht  and  several  other  recognized 
experts,  warned  against  the  notion  that  we 
can  afford  to  pay  for  everything  promised  by 
the  politicians. 

The  study  dealt  with  16  proposed  goals, 
and  assessed  their  cost  to  the  economy  la 
terms   of   1962   dollars.    The  principal  con- 
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clujBloa  waa  tbat  by  1975.  If  all  of  the  goals 
are  pursued  Btmultaneously,  their  cost  in 
that  year  will  be  9150  billion  more  than  the 
estimated  groee  national  product  of  approxi- 
mately one  trillion  dollars.  "We  can  make 
substantial  progress  on  many  of  the  nation's 
goals."  the  report  said,  "and  very  probably 
some  progress  on  others.  But  we  cannot 
accomplish  all  of  our  aspirations  at  the  same 
time." 

What  Is  needed  Is  some  system  of  priorities. 
some  decision  on  which  things  must  come 
first.  But  this  is  something  we  are  not  likely 
>  to  get.  Instead,  as  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
remarks  to  the  old  folks  indicate,  the  politi- 
cal tendency  Is  to  go  for  broke,  to  promise 
ererythlng  and  never  mind  thoee  tiresome 
ditails  about  paying  the  bill. 


A  Tribote  to  James  R.  Newman, 
an  Oat(tanding  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF    KKW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
memory  of  a  gifted,  generous,  and  be- 
loved American,  James  R.  Newman. 

Mr.  Newman's  many  professional  and 
academic  talents  and  his  depth  of  hu- 
man understanding  permitted  him  to 
serve  his  fellow  man  in  a  manner  emu- 
lated by  few  men. 

While  I  never  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  James  R.  Newman  personally,  I 
have  come  to  respect  the  man  and  the 
principles  and  ideals  to  which  he  devoted 
a  lifetime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  a  very  fine  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  30  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.    The  article  follows: 

Jamks  R.  Newman 

Over  the  widening  chasm  between  the  sci- 
ences and  the  humaBlties  in  contemporary 
life,  James  R.  Newman  served  as  a  bridge. 
His  extraordinary  grasp  and  learning  in  both 
communities  made  him  an  interpreter  of 
each  to  the  other.  His  encyclopedic  four- 
▼olimie  work.  The  World  of  Mathematics,  for 
example,  made  the  science  of  numbers  in- 
telligible and.  Indeed,  In  goodly  measure 
entrancing  to  innumerable  readers  untutored 
In  anything  more  abstruse  than  elementary 
algebra. 

These  qualifications  as  interpreter  were 
given  their  most  effective  focus,  perhaps,  in 
the  bitter  struggle  after  the  war  for  control 
of  atomic  energy  between  the  nuclear 
physicists  who  bad  brought  it  Into  being 
and  the  military  leaders  who  had  given  It 
sucb  cataclysmic  application  in  Japan.  Mr. 
Newman  played  a  key  role  in  this  struggle  as 
ootmsel  for  the  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  E:nergy.  articulating  for  the 
Committee  the  convictions  and  the  anxieties 
of  the  scientists.  Americans  are  indebted  to 
tilm  in  major  measure  for  the  fact  that  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  is  vested  today  in  a 
clvlUan  Atomic  Energy  Commiaeion. 

There  was  a  profligacy  of  talent  in  this 
man.  He  was  at  once  a  lawyer,  a  scientist 
and  an  exceptionally  gifted  writer.  To  all 
tbat  IM  wrote,  he  brought  passion  and  moral 
Involvement  as  well  as  learning,  sensibility 
and  discrimination.  As  a  reviewer  of  books 
be  was  as  much  polemicist  as  critic,  arguing 


indefatigably.  above  all.  for  a  renunciation  of 
atomic  weapons.  "It  is  best  not  to  qualify 
what  cannot  be  qunlifled."  he  wrote  once  in 
a  letter  to  this  newspaper.  "The  attempt 
ends  in  absurdities.  Ttiat  the  sun  rises  In 
the  east,  that  yesterday  cannot  return,  that 
man  is  mortal  are  statements  admitting  of  no 
excepions.  That  a  war  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
lunatic  Is  in  the  same  case  It  is  an  uncon- 
tlngent  truth,  beyond  niggling  or  casuistry." 
And  he  ended   his  letter  in  these  words: 

One  hears  in  our  day  a  gixxl  deal  about  the 
dignity  of  the  individuul.  This  is  often 
coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  while  em- 
blems and  territory  and  treivsure  are  not  at 
our  sUige  of  civilization  a  Justifiable  casus 
belli,  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is  worth 
fighting  for  I  cherish  my  individuality,  and 
I  respect  the  individuality  of  others.  I  know 
that  many  men  are  not  free.  But  it  does  not 
occur  to  me  that  I  can  protect  my  dignity, 
and  maintain  or  achieve  that  of  others  by 
dropping  atom  bombs  ...  It  Is  difHcult  to 
believe  that  when  men  are  dead  dignity  will 
endure.     It  will  vanish  wlien  tliey  vanish. 

Acerb,  Intemperate,  sometimes  unreason- 
able and  even  arrogant.  James  Newman 
brought  to  all  iiis  polemics  as  to  his  personal 
relations  great  warmth,  great  generosity, 
great  concern  for  human  value.s  He  was 
above  ail  else  a  humanist. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congrc-ss  has  before  it  proposals  of 
far-reaching  significance  In  the  form  of 
a  so-called  new  Civil  Rights  Act.  Many 
of  us  are  attorneys  and  have  expressed 
strong  exceptions  and  reservations  to  the 
proposals.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  John  J.  Sparkman,  one 
of  the  most  stanch  advocates  in  the  Con- 
gress for  adequate  housing  for  all  people 
and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  any- 
where on  housing  problems  and  solutions 
to  those  problems,  presented  a  clear-cut 
analysis  of  the  dangers  in  the  proposed 
legislation  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights.  I  want  to  submit  his 
remarks  for  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Testimony  Prepared  for  Dei.ivert  bt  Sena- 
tor John  J  Sparkman.  Bejtire  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  CoNsrii utional  Rights, 
June   10.   1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  30  yenrs  I  have  worked 
to  provide  safe,  decent,  and  sanitary  housing 
for  America's  citizens.  Legislation  which  I 
have  sponsored  and  legislation  which  I  have 
supported  has  made  It  possible  for  millions 
of  Americans  to  own  their  own  homes 

I  think  I  may  say  that  I  know  something 
alx)Ut  housing. 

And  that  is  why  I  am  dismayed  by  the 
housing  provisions  of  the  legisia  Jon  you  are 
considering  today. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  am  disheartened  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposals  which  would  limit 
state  power  of  law  enforcement  and  which 
would  further  erode  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eralism. 

And  as  an  American,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
bill  will  not  become  law. 


My  first  objection  to  the  housing  provision 
Is  that  It  clearly  violates  the  right  to  the  free 
use  and  disposal  of  property. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Anglo-American 
law,  the  distinguishing  feature  between 
types  of  ownership  has  been  the  degree  to 
which  an  Individual  could  use  and  dispose  of 
his  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  if  adopted,  would 
irrevocably  destroy  that  right.  The  private 
owner  would  no  longer  have  a  free  choice  in 
selecting  his  buyer.  He  would  no  longer 
have  a  free  choice  of  sales  price  or  condi- 
tions of  sale.  The  landlord  could  not  exer- 
cise his  own  free  will  in  selecting  the  tenants 
wlio  will  share  his  home  with  him. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill  applies  to 
every  room  for  rent  in  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica, every  apartment  and  every  house.  There 
are  no  e.Kceptions. 

The  legal  significance  of  the  property  right 
was  recognized  by  the  eminent  Jurist  Black- 
stone  when  he  observed: 

"There  is  nothing  which  so  generally  strikes 
the  imagination,  and  engages  the  affections 
of  mankind,  as  the  right  of  property;  or  that 
solo  .  .  .  dominion  which  one  man  claims 
and  exercises  over  the  external  things  of  the 
world,  in  total  exclusion  of  the  right  of  any 
other  individual  in  the  universe." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  things  have  changed 
since  Blackstone.  The  property  right  is  no 
longer  an  absolute  right.  But  in  those  are.is 
where  it  has  been  limited,  there  has  been  a 
tangible  real  harm  from  wMch  the  society 
had  to  be  protected.  And  there  has  been  a 
strong  legal  basis  for  the  protective  action. 

VS'here  is  the  legal  base  for  this  action? 

This  invasion  of  rights  applies  equally  to 
homes  which  in  no  legal  or  logical  manner 
are  connected  with  interstate  commerce. 

This  invasion  of  rights  applies  equally  to 
property  transactions  which  create  no  threat 
to  the  peace,  security,  health  or  safety  of  a 
community  and  hence  provide  no  legal  basis 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  state  police  power. 

This  Invasion  of  rights  cannot  be  said  to 
rest  upon  the  "due  process"  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  Interpretation  of  that  right 
has  uniformly  been  that  it  applies  only  to 
action  by  state  agencies,  and  not  to  those  of 
Individuals. 

Where  is  the  legal  basis  for  such  repugnant 
Federal  action? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  there  is 
none. 

It  is  an  arrog.ation  of  power,  unprece- 
dented, unjustified,  and  unwise. 

But  strong  voices  have  been  raised  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

We  are  told  that  this  bill  is  the  ultimate 
action  to  solve  all  social  problems.  We  are 
told  that  this  bill  is  a  panacea,  a  cure-all  for 
our  nation's  social  ills. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  that 
argument  before.  With  the  introduction  of 
every  so  called  civil  rights  bill  in  the  past, 
advocates  of  each  bill  have  told  us,  "This  is 
the  last  one.    This  is  the  answer." 

What  has  been  the  result?  There  have 
been  street  demonstrations,  and  disorders 
with  the  passage  of  each  new  bill. 

There  has  developed  a  malignant  theory 
that  if  a  group  has  a  gripe  In  our  society, 
it  takes  to  the  streets  to  solve  it. 

The  results  of  each  and  every  piece  of  so 
called  civil  rights  legislation  in  the  past 
should  be  proof  enough  that  the  Congress 
cannot  legislate  solutions  to  problemts  of  hu- 
man relations.  Social  engineering  by  legis- 
lative edict  has  been  proved  grossly  Inffec- 
tive. 

We  are  also  told  that  this  bill  is  addressed 
to  the  controversy  between  property  rights 
and  so  called  "human  rights".  And  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  somehow  the  former 
are  unworthy  and  the  latter  are  an  ultimate 
good. 

The  first  answer  to  that  argument  Is  that 
the  ownership  of  property  is  a  human  right. 
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The  second  answer  is  given  by  no  less  a 
liberal  spokesman  for  human  rights  than 
Walter  Lippmann   when   he  said: 

"It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the 
conflict  between  human  rights  and  prop- 
erty rights,  and  from  this  it  has  come  to  be 
widely  believed  that  the  cause  of  private 
property  is  tainted  with  evil  and  should  not 
be  espoused  by  rational  and  civilized  men 
In  so  far  as  these  ideas  refer  to  .  .  .  great 
impersonal  corporate  properties,  they  make 
sense.  .  .  .  But  the  issue  between  the  giant 
corporation  and  the  public  Fhould  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  truth  that  the  only 
dependable  foundation  of  personal  liberty 
is  the  personal  economic  security  of  private 
property." 

Mr.  Lippmann  went  on  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion "Private  property  was  the  original 
source  of  freedom.  It  is  still  its  main  bul- 
w.ark." 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port this  point  of  view  are  alwavs  the  sub- 
ject of  attack.  We  are  pictured  as  support- 
ing the  greedy  landlord  who  stands  in  the 
doorway  turning  away  the  poor,  but  deserv- 
ing applicants.  We  are  labeled  "bigots", 
and  we  are  told  that  we  are  biased,  reaction- 
ary, ignorant  and  prejudiced. 

These  labels  are  but  semantic  substitu- 
tions for  thinking  which  cannot  obscure  the 
fact  that  this  proposal  simply  means  a  Fed- 
eral official  can  tell  me  to  whom  and  under 
what  circumstances  I  can  sell  my  home. 

This  proposal  simply  means  that  my  free- 
dom of  choice  and  freedom  of  association 
must  be  sacrificed  for  no  legal  reason  and 
for  no  rational  basis. 

I  think  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill 
if  passed,  will  have  results  not  anticipated 
by  its  supporters.  Consider  the  following 
hypothetical  example:  A  church  group  which 
had  purchased  property  for  construction  of 
a  home  for  its  elderly  could  not  legally  build 
such  a  home  for  the  exclusive  use  of  mem- 
bers of  its  faith.  This  example  is  but  one 
of  many  that  show  the  danger  of  such 
sweeping  delegation  of  power. 

That  leads  me  to  the  final  objection  I  have 
to  this  part  of  the  bill. 

The  whole  process  of  democracy  Is  one 
designed  to  draw  legal,  rational  limits  be- 
tween the  rights  of  various  citizens.  No 
right  is  an  absolute  right. 

We  all  know  that  the  right  to  free  speech 
does  not  extend  to  shouting  "Are"  in  a 
crowded  theater.  It  has  been  said  that  my 
right  to  swing  my  fist  ends  at  my  neighbor's 
Jaw. 

In  like  manner,  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
choose  between  two  national  policies.  The 
right  of  the  property  owner  to  sell,  rent  or 
lease  his  propertly  is  a  right  supported  by 
many  centuries  of  Anglo-American  law 

The   right  of  a   buyer  to   buy   any  house 
anywhere  is  a  right  never  before  established 
I  believe  that  it  is  at  this  point  that  we 
must    support   the    established    right      The 
fundamental  difference  between  our  free  en- 
terprise  system   and   totaliUrianlsm   is   the 
right  of  free  property. 
This  bill  infringes  on  that  right. 
But   the   weaknesses  of  this   bill  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  section.    Other  sections 
Of   the   bill    att.ick    the    traditional    Federal 
State  relationships  in  state  law  enforcement 
matters   and   the  selection   of  state   Juries 
Congress  has  no  legal  right  to  destroy  the 
division    that    has    always    existed    between 
the  Federal   and  State  legal  svstems.     ThU 
action  is  nothing  but  a  naked  encroachment 
on  the  valid  legal  power  of  the  state 

You  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  erosion  of 
the  principle  of  Federalism  is  a  phenomenon 
so  often  occurring  that  I  fear  it  Is  beginnlne 
Z  ."^V^  impact.  No  greater  Indictment 
could  be  made  of  our  perfbrmance  as  na- 
tional legislators  than  that  we  failed  to 
understend  the  significance  of  that  erosion 
During  my  thirty  years  in  Congress,  I 
have  witnessed  more  and  more  attempts  by 


various  groups  to  resolve  all  their  problems 
at  the  federal  level  without  even  considering 
that  there  might  be  a  workable  solution 
found  at  the  local  level.  I  for  one.  am  a 
firm  believer  in  the  abilities  and  aptitudes  of 
the  many  fine  pec^le  responsible  for  our  local 
governments. 

Many  problems  call  for  a  special  solution 
which  can  best  be  determined  by  local  Initia- 
tive, r  EUbmit  that  the  federal  government 
does  not  always  have  the  last  word  in  prob- 
lem solving.  True,  situations  arise  in  our 
complex  society  which  call  for  assistance 
from  the  federal  government  and  this  can- 
not be  ignored. 

But  as  legislators,  we  should  allow  the 
states  and  the  local  communities  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  resolving  their  own  dlfB- 
culties  before  running  to  Washington  to 
seek  a  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  confidence  in  the 
people  at  the  grass  roots  level. 

No  greater  attack  could  be  made  on  any 
bill  than  that  it  furthers  the  destruction  of 
Federalism. 

The  Ignominious  proposal  to  put  the  fed- 
eral government  in  the  business  of  selecting 
state  Juries  deals  a  lethal  blow  to  our  dual 
system  of  government. 

The  right  to  trial  by  Jury  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  cherished  rights  of  man.  It 
was  Thomas  Jefferson  who,  in  his  first  Inau- 
gvu-al  address  said  that: 

"Trial  by  Juries  form  the  bright  constel- 
lation which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided 
our  stepe  through  an  age  of  revolution  and 
reformation.  .  .  .  should  we  wander  from 
them  In  momenta  of  error  or  alarm,  let  us 
hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  regain  the 
road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety." 

For  centuries  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  has 
been  one  of  the  bulwarks  against  tyranny. 
The  Jury  trial  is  one  of  a  citizen's  oldest  pro- 
tections against  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 
This  bill  destroys  that  protecUon  because 
the  sovereign  is  now  Involved  in  choosing  the 
Jury. 

The  Jury  system  is  worth  protecting.  It  is 
the  best  trial  system  ever  devised  by  free 
men.    It  should  not  be  tampered  with 

Federal  Jury  packing  is  not  the  answer 
to  any  problems  of  our  society. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  U 
an  ill  advised  attempt  to  subvert  the  rights 
of  states  and  the  righto  of  peoples  to  the 
arbitrary  commajids  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

This  bill  rests  on  no  legal  basis  and  ita 
passage  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  basic 
American  philosophy  and  American  law 

It  must  be  rejected. 
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symbol  of  our  way  of  life  In  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  and  It  has  become  the 
one  great  source  of  courage  and  strength 
In  the  buil41ng  of  our  Nation. 

Today  is  a  time  for  renewing  our  faith 
in  the  system  the  flag  represents  and  for 
rededicatlon  to  the  spirit  and  soul  of 
America  which  the  American  flag  em- 
bodies. 


Leadership  and  Privilege 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 


Flag  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   south   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Flag  Day  hi  the  United  States.  It  Is  a 
special  day  on  which  every  American  can 
show  his  "colors,"  particularly  in  this 
period  of  conflict  and  sacrifice  for  the 
principles  the  American  flag  represents. 

Flag  Day  has  somehow  lost  Its  meaning 
In  recent  years,  and  It  Is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  combat  the  greatest  dan- 
gers In  a  democracy— apathy  and  indif- 
ference. 

The  American  flag  has  flown  on  battle- 
fields around  the  worid,  It  has  been  the 


OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14. 1966 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  American  Banker  magazine 
May  19,  1966,  which  effectively  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  voluntary  and  in- 
dividual action  on  the  part  of  the  banking 
profession  in  preserving  stability  In  this 
highly  competitive  private  enterprise 
area.    The  editorial  follows: 

Leadership  and  PErviLECE 
Of  aU  the  conditions  and  cdrcumstances  in 
which  man  may  labor,  perhaps  the  two  most 
exacting    are    those    of    leadership    and    of 
privilege.  *^ 

Banking  stands  almost  alone  in  American 
Industry  in  being  called  upon  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  both. 

And  at  this  point  in  time,  banking  is  being 
severely  tested  as  to  whether  it  will  continue 
to  deserve  either. 

There  is  little  question  but  that  banking 
haa  the  capability  to  continue  to  exercise  its 
leadership  in  the  financial  community  for 
the  whole  economy:  and  that  it  can  continue 
to  deserve  the  privileged  status  which  the 
free  enterprise  society  has  wlUingly  granted 
It  In  order  that  it  may  do  so. 

But  in  recent  months  the  onrush  of  events 
has  created  such  turbulence  that  far  more 
than  normal  qualities  of  vision.  Judgment 
and  willpower  have  been  required,  if  banks 
are  to  continue  to  function  as  they  have 
unique  in  their  leadership-privilege  status. 

Of  all  the  three  qtialltles  called  for.  vision 
has  been  the  most  important  and  for  that 
reason  the  wide,  wise  perfective  on  the 
challenges  to  banking  today  provided  by 
Archie  K.  Davis,  president,  American  Bankers 
AssocUUon,  in  his  speech  this  week  before 
the  Arkansas  Bankers  Association,  assume 
enormous  Importance. 

Pot  Mr.  Davis  describes  accurately  the 
temptations  which  beset  banks,  particularly 
in  the  seizing  of  short-term  competitive  ad- 
vantages; expresses  frank  concern  that  too 
many  banks  already  have  done  so,  and  warns 
that  the  industry  could  do  itself  lasting 
harm  by  continuing  to  Ignore  the  dangers  of 
continuing  In  these  practices.  The  dangers 
as  he  sees  them,  are  two- fold:  the  existing 
financial  structure  could  be  severely 
damaged,  with  banks  hurt  along  with  their 
competitors;  and  the  public,  through  the 
Congreea,  could  take  acUon  which  at  best 
would  be  disciplinary,  and  at  worst  could  be 
punitive. 

Mr.  DavU  states  frankly  that  a  rate  war 
has  developed,  and  admlte  that  many  bank- 
ers do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it.  He 
speaks  with  sympathy  of  the  "lonely  frus- 
tration" of  thoughtful  men,  forced  to  choose 
between  reacting  to  competitive  pressures  or 
letting  guttering  opportunities  pose  by 
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But  he  wama  that  "unsound  and  unbri- 
dled competition,"  \t  it  continues,  "can  re- 
■ult  only  In  trouble  for  banks,  for  their  cobq- 
petltors,  and  for  the  financial  structure  and 
the  economy." 

He  states  flatly  that  banks  must  not  press 
their  advantages  to  harm  the  savings  and 
lo«n  Industry.  And  he  calls  for  magna- 
nimity M  well  aa  sound  judgment  when  be 
says  that  the  fact  that  banks  were  the  "dis- 
advantaged competitors"  in  this  rivalry  for 
20  years  "is  wholly  beside  the  point." 

He  warns  big  banks  sternly  not  to  make 
power  plays  against  little  banks  by  pointing 
out  that  "the  destructive  competition  which 
baa  been  taking  place  has  serious  implica- 
tions for  the  comfietltive  position  of  small 
banks  as  compared  with  their  larger  com- 
petitora." 

Today's  conditions  of  rapid  change  and 
sharp  competitive  disparities  pose  a  major 
challenge  to  the  best  In  banking.  Mr.  Davis 
says.  "The  national  Interest,  our  dual  sys- 
tem of  banking — so  deeply  rooted  to  commu- 
nity reqtiirementa  through  thousands  of 
■nail  indlYldUAl  unit  banks — and  the  broad 
base  of  residential  mortgage  financing  repre- 
sented by  thousands  of  Federally  and  state- 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations — -all 
are  Involved,  and  the  nation  has  a  vital  stake 
In  preoervlng  their  stability  as  sound  and 
prosperous  institutions. 

"Only  barm  can  come  to  the  national 
economy  through  sudden  and  serious  dis- 
locations of  financial  resources  brought  about 
by  destructive  and  unrestrained  competi- 
tion," Mr.  Davis  declares.  "No  segment  of 
the  nation's  economy  would  be  exempt  from 
repercuasions  resulting  from  the  impairment 
of  any  part  of  the  financial  system  " 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Davis  makes  the  chal- 
lenge clear.  "The  test  of  banker  capability. 
In  a  very  complex  and  competitive  financial 
community,  to  exercise  restraint  and  sound 
Judgment  on  a  voluntary,  individual  basis, 
la  now  at  band. 

"The  opportunity  for  the  banker  to  ac- 
knowledge his  reepon&ibUity  to  the  public 
good,  within  the  framework  of  private  enter- 
prise, is  also  at  hand. 

"The  manner  in  which  the  banker  accepts 
thla  reaponaibility  oiay  determine  whether 
the  dual  system  of  banking  will  be  permitted 
to  continue  as  presently  constituted." 


day  he  cries  Impatiently  for  patience.  One 
day  he  reaches  out  to  his  critics  for  under- 
standing, and  the  next  he  lashes  out  at  them 
as  "Ner\'ous  Nellies"  and  shatters  his  con- 
sensus with  peremptory  demands  for  "unity." 

The  other  day  he  went  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity in  the  hopx?  of  reaching  a  truce  with 
his  intellectual  critics,  and  then  he  went 
out  to  Chicago  and  sue^ested  that  his  critics 
were  not  only  timid  but  maybe  even  un- 
patriotic. 

The  main  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  the 
succession  of  political  disappointments  In 
Saigon  Just  when  the  military  strugcle 
seemed  to  be  going  a  little  better,  the  politi- 
cal fabric  of  the  country  seemed  to  fall 
apart. 

Beyond  this,  Uiere  are  more  human  reasons 
for  the  current  flutter  of  nervousness.  It 
would  be  hard  to  overestimate  *.he  physical 
and  nervous  tension  on  the  men  at  the  top 
of  this  government.  They  are  en  the  go  18 
hours  a  day,  and  In  the  President's  case, 
often  longer:  endless  conferences,  constant 
testimony  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  succession  of 
tedious  ceremonial  dinners,  pressure  for 
more  bombing,  pressure  for  less  bombing — 
all  this  and  a  constant  drumfire  of  criticism 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Johnson  system  here  is  based  on  the 
asstimption  that  men  can  do  whatever  they 
have  to  do.  and  keep  on  doing  it  year  after 
year.  It  is  a  dubious  assumption.  The  pres- 
stu-e  Is  unavoidable  and  eventually  unbear- 
able, and  the  President's  inslstf.nce  on  man- 
aging everything  himself  is  only  making 
things  worse. 

His  outburst  before  the  party  faithful  in 
Chicago  the  other  night  was  not  the  result 
of  any  carefxil  staff  work  by  his  foreign  policy 
advisers.  They  were  as  surprl.sed  and  dis- 
mayed by  his  remarks  as  anybody  else. 

It  Is  an  odd  thing  in  an  administration 
so  centered  on  a  single  man  and  so  con- 
stantly instructed  to  follow  the  policy  Une. 
For  lately  each  speech  by  the  president  and 
his  secretaries  of  state  and  defense  has 
seemed  to  stand  by  itself  without  any  rela- 
tionship to  any  guiding  principle  or  policy. 


PrcMwe  Telluc  od  Presideot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   IL.LINOI5 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATrVE3 

Tuesday,  June  14. 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
there  Is  a  growing  gap  between  the  words 
of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion and  the  facts  as  they  have  devel- 
oped, concerning  our  involvement  In 
-Vietnam,  with  tlie  resxilt  that  there  l5  a 
growing  ser^se  of  anxiety  and  confusion 
among  many  Americans.  Mr.  James 
Reston,  in  a  recent  article,  discusses  this 
disquieting  fact.  His  report  follows: 
PmxBSC&K  Tellxng  on  Pszsn>E:riT 

Washington. — A  vague  rustle  of  doubt  and 
even  anxiety  la  now  rtinnlng  through  the 
admliUatr«tlon  In  Washington,  and  no  won- 
der— tbe  strain  Is  beginning  to  teU. 

TlM  President  baa  lately  been  saying  me- 
fuUy  that  when  be  geta  depressed  he  ttims 
for  oonaoUtlon  to  hla  bill  country  in  Texas 
and  to  th«  oourageoua  aulTerlng  of  the  aol- 
dl«n  In  Southeast  Aala.  One  day  he  appoala 
for  support  of  his  war  policies.    The  next 


Discloiurei  of  the  Week— Part  VI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  in 
my  14  years  of  service  in  Congress  have 

I  observed,  as  recently,  so  many  critical 
statements  and  evidence  pointing  up 
maladministration  of  public  affairs  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  Here  arc  a  few 
examples  of  what  I  mean : 

CASE    I 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  June 

II  from  Providence,  R.I.,  quoted  former 
Ambassador  to  India,  John  K.  Galbralth, 
as  saying  of  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  that  he  was  "terribly  misin- 
formed" in  estimates  of  support  for  the 
administration  s  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  dlfllcult  to  find  anything,  either  abroad 
or  at  home — 

He  said — 
that  remotely  resembles  the  understanding. 
Teepect    and   support    which    the    Secretary 
perceives. 

CASE   n 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
consistently  denied  that  shortages  beset 
our  forces  in  Vietnam.    Last  Sunday's 


New  York  Times  on  the  contrary  in  an 
article  by  Benjamin  Welles  quotes  Ma- 
rine Corps  officials  as  conceding  wide- 
spread shortages  in  Vietnam  of  clothing, 
combat  boots,  insect  repellent  and  other 
similar  items. 

CASE  in 

In  a  speech  last  Sunday  at  the  Uni- 
sity  of  Minnesota  ROTC  graduation  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  referring 
to  Vietnam,  said  that  the  United  States 
has  been  perhaps  "overhesitant." 

CASE  IV 

The  June  6  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  "World 
Report  contained  the  following  statement 
about  casualties  in  Vietnam: 

Saigon-American  casualties  have  set  a  rec- 
ord high  for  one  week  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
They  reached  two-thirds  of  the  weekly  aver- 
age for  the  first  year  of  fighting  in  Korea. 

CASE  V 

The  Jime  12  New  York  Times  contains 
an  article  saying  that  last  year  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  destroyed  $19  mil- 
lion worth  of  medical  supplies.  This  was 
part  of  the  civil  defense  stockpile  which 
deteriorated  before  it  was  used  to  relieve 
human  suffering. 

CASE  VI 

Henry  'Wallich  in  the  June  13  issue  of 
Newsweek  has  this  to  say  about  our  eco- 
nomic picture : 

Bad  news  comes  once  more  from  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  front.  The  gap  between 
international  receipts  and  expendltiu-es  again 
Is  widening.  Official  hopes  of  curing  the  pay- 
ments deficit  by  year-end.  proclaimed  opti- 
mistically half  a  year  ago,  have  proved  a 
total  Illusion.  The  Country's  gold  reserve 
continues  to  dwindle.  f 

CASE  VII 

Total  debt — public  and  private — ac- 
cording to  a  Department  of  Commerce 
report,  rose  $93  billion  last  year  to  a  rec- 
ord $1.3  trillion.  Debts  of  individuals 
were  up  $40.5  bUlion  to  0460. 

CASE  VUI 

Writing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Harry  Thimbom  reveals  that  phony  phi- 
lanthropists are  using  art  as  a  tax  dodge 
that  costs  the  Treasury  millions  in  lost 
revenue.  This  Is  done  by  using  inflated 
appraisals  on  art  works  donated  to  mu- 
seums and  other  institutions. 

CASE  IX 

A  New  Hampshire  Congressman 
charged  last  week  that  each  Job  Corps 
graduate  has  cost  the  taxpayers  about 
$50,000.  He  said  the  Job  Corps  in  2  years 
of  existence  has  cost  $252  million.  As  of 
June  6,  he  said  5,090  trainees  have  com- 
pleted courses. 
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I  Pledge  Allegiance  to  the  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALtFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  Flag  Day,  a  day  set  apart  from  others 
to  honor  a  great  symbol  of  this  Nation. 
As  part  of  the  observation  of  Flag  Day 
I  should  like  to  insert  Into  the  Record 
an  article  of  intelligence  and  compassion 


written  by  Dee  Stuart  in  the  June  1966 
Issue  of  Yankee  magazine  which  ex- 
presses the  inspirational  actions  of  Amer- 
icans who  in  the  past  have  expressed 
their  loyalty  to  our  flag.  This  is  the 
story  of  how  we  got  our  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  Flag: 

I  Pledge  Allegiance 
(By  Dee  Stuart) 
One  sticky  August  night  in  1892,  gas 
lamps  burned  late  in  the  Boston  office  of  a 
magazine  named  The  Youth's  Companion, 
where  a  young  man  labored  over  the  words 
that  would  best  convey  his  feelings  for  his 
country. 

The  man  was  Francis  M.  Bellamy  of  Rome, 
New  York,  a  former  minister  who  had  re- 
cently Joined  the  staff  of  the  magazine  as 
assistant  to  the  editor,  James  Bailey  Upham. 
Arotmd  this  time,  many  far-sighted  people 
h,ad  agreed  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
popular  revival  of  old-fashione'i  Ameri- 
canism. One  of  these  men  was  Mr.  Upham, 
director  of  the  effort  by  The  Youths  Com- 
panion to  rekindle  the  flame  of  patriotism. 
"The  idea,"  explained  Mr.  Upham  when 
he  first  met  Bellamy,  'is  that  the  flame  of 
patriotism  in  our  country  is  dying  out.  The 
great  industrial  and  political  developments 
are  crowding  out  our  concern  for  our  coun- 
try. 

"I  believe  the  place  to  revive  that  intense 
spirit  is  among  the  school  children.  And 
since  our  flag  is  the  symbol  of  patriotism,  my 
dream  is  to  see  a  flag  flying  in  front  of  every 
school  house  and  for  every  child  to  know 
what  It  stands  for.  We'll  make  it  easy  for 
the  schools  to  get  the  flags,  but  we  need  your 
help  to  create  a  plan  that  will  make  this 
idea  Into  a  definite  reality." 

■That's  a  wonderful  idea!"  Bellamy  said. 
"Youngsters  gathered  around  \  the  flag  will 
feel  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  nation  as  well 
as  to  their  town.  Every  time  the  flag  Is 
raised  they  will  feel  a  little  more  love  for 
their  country." 

Before  long,  the  energetic  Mr.  Bellamy 
presented  a  plan  for  a  National  Public  School 
celebration  to  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Board  of  Education  was  asked 
to  furnish  flag  staffs.  Flags  would  cost  the 
schools  $1000.  Pupils  who  wished  them 
would  be  given  100  cards  bearing  the  in- 
scription: "This  certificate  entitles  the  holder 
thereof  to  one  share  in  the  patriotic  Influence 
of  a  Flag  over  the  school  house." 

Students  accepted  the  idea  with  over- 
whelming enthusiasm  and  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion received  thousand  of  requests  for 
cards,  which  the  students  sold  for  10  cents 
each. 

But  both  Upham  and  Bellamy  dreamed 
of  carrying  out  their  plan  on  a  national 
scale.  They  know  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
to  celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  was  to  open  in  October. 
So  Mr.  Upham  went  to  Chicago  and  persuaded 
the  Exposition  Committee  to  make  this  a 
popular  celebration  throughout  America. 
Now  the  campaign  took  on  new  momentum! 
Bellamy  was  happy,  but  he  felt  that  be- 
cause the  Exposition  was  devoted  solely  to  in- 
dustries, they  were  losing  sl^t  of  the  basic 
idea:  to  bring  patriotism  to  the  people  In 
a  way  they  would  always  remember.  Before 
long  Bellamy,  a  hard  worker,  full  of  Ideas, 
thought  of  a  bigger  and  better  idea. 

He  persuaded  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  an  In- 
fluential leader,  to  go  with  him  to  Wash- 
ington to  tell  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
of  his  plan  and  to  ask  for  his  help.  Soon  he 
was  sitting  across  from  the  President  in  his 
Office.  The  President  spoke:  "Our  people, 
seeing  the  Columbian  Exposition,  can't  help 
feeling  great  pride  in  our  progress  of  400 
years.  I  like  your  Idea  of  reawakening  their 
loyalty  to  their  country  and  will  be  oiUy 
too  happy  to  give  you  letters  for  use  in  your 
campaign." 
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But  Mr.  Bellamy  had  a  much  greater  favor 
to  ask.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  President,"  he  said. 
"That  wlU  be  very  helpful,  but  there  Is  one 
thing  more.  I  should  like  you  to  declare 
October  12  a  national  hoUday,  in  honor  of  the 
discovery  of  America.  I  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  writing  the  draft  myself,"  he  said, 
handing  it  to  President  Harrison. 

Mr.  Lodge  looked  astonished  at  Mr.  Bell- 
amy's bold  request.  The  President  looked 
surprised.  "But  Mr.  Bellamy,  you  must  un- 
derstand that  this  would  require  Congres- 
sional sanction."  He  began  reading  the  draft 
aloud :  "  'Let  the  flag  float  over  every  school 
house  in  the  land  and  the  exercise  be  such 
as  shall  Impress  upon  our  youth  the  patriotic 
duties  of  citizenship.'  That  is  Inspiring.  Mr. 
Bellamy.  I'll  do  my  best  to  have  it  passed  " 
On  June  29.  1892.  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  Congress.  On  July  21,  Mr.  Bellamy 
received  the  news  by  telegram  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  signed  the  proclamation.  "James. 
James,  it  p.^s£ed!"  shouted  Mr.  Bellamy  lii 
his  office.  "Columbus  Day  is  now  a  national 
holiday." 

Mr.  Upham  hurried  into  Bellamy's  office 
and  grabbed  the  telegram.  He  was  delighted 
"Now  our  celebration  is  officially  on  a  na- 
tional scale  and  my  dream  is  to  become  a 
reality.  Now  we'll  have  to  work  out  a  Co- 
lumbus Day  program  to  be  used  in  all  the 
schools." 

"I've  already  outlined  a  rough  plan."  said 
Bellamy.  "First  the  children  will  gather  at 
the  schools  In  the  morning  for  a  program 
which  we  will  furnish,  centered  around  the 
raising  of  the  flag,  in  the  afternoon  the 
citizens'  celebration  will  take  place  in  the 
largest  hall  in  their  town.  Every  minister  in 
the  country  will  be  asked  to  preach  on  the 
revival  of  old-fashioned  AmericanUm." 

"The  flag-raising  sounds  fine."  said  Upham. 
"but  we'll  have  to  prepare  a  proper  salute 
to  the  flag,  something  that  will  embody  a 
lofty  sentiment,  a  sense  of  history  and  of 
fundamental  Americanism." 

"That's  exactly  what  we  want,"  said  Bell- 
amy.    "You  write  something.  James." 

"No.  you  write  It,"  Upham  said.  "You 
have  a  knack  with  words." 

By  August  4.  the  deadline  date  for  the 
publication  of  the  Columbus  Day  program 
was  perilously  near,  but  the  wording  of  the 
salute  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 

"I've  got  a  few  general  ideas."  said  Up- 
ham, "but  I  Just  can't  get  them  into  shape. 
I'm  afraid  if  it's  to  be  done  at  all,  Bellamy 
you  will  have  to  do  it.  Why  not  stay  tonight 
and  get  It  done?" 

As  they  discussed  the  salute  over  dinner  at 
the  Thorndyke  Hotel.  Bellamy  hit  upon  a 
new  approach.  "Instead  of  strictly  a  flag 
salute,"  he  said,  "I  believe  we  need  a  vow 
of  loyalty,  a  warm,  human  pledge  of  alle- 
giance, based  on  what  the  flag  stands  for." 

Later,  shut  up  alone  in  his  office.  Bellamy 
began  to  set  down  the  words  that  would  best 
convey  his  feelings.  Thinking  aloud  he  mur- 
mured .  .  .  "the  word  pledge  is  a  better  school 
word  than  vou>  or  swear.  And  my  flag,  in- 
stead of  the  flag,  makes  It  belong  to  each 
individual." 

As  those  first  words:  /  pledge  allegiance  to 
my  flag,  stared  up  at  Bellamy  from  the  paper 
he  asked  himself,  why? 

Because  the  fl<vg  stands  for  our  country  or 
nation,  thought  Bellamy.  But  RpcubUc  was 
the  form  of  government  chosen  by  the  fathers 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  true  rea- 
son for  allegiance  to  the  flag,  he  decided  Is 
the  Republic  for  which  It  stands. 

Now,  how  could  he  widen  the  thought  to 
teach  the  national  fundamentals?     He  laid 
down  his  pencil  and  began  leafing  through 
the  books  on  his  desk.    He  studied  the  words 
of    famous    men:     Washington,    Hamilton 
Webster,  Seward,  and  Lincoln.    He  foimd  the 
answer  In  Webster's  and  Lincoln's  speeches 
IndlvlsiblUty  had  been  proved  by  the  Civil 
War.  Lincoln  had  said,  "UiUted  we  stand 
the  Idea  of  a  single  nationality  and  of  an 


Indivisibility.  After  an  arduous  struggle  he 
arrived  at  three  words:  "One  nation 
indivisible." 

But  what  of  our  purpose  as  a  nation? 
Bellamy  asked  himself.  He  thought  about 
the  Ideals  Jefferson  had  imported  from 
France  a  hundred  years  ago:  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity.  But  those  goals  were  too  far  off 
in  the  future.  If  liberty  and  Justice  were 
exercised  "for  all."  that  would  slowly  bring 
about  equality.  He  added,  "with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all." 

Excitedly  he  Jumped  up  from  his  desk. 
"Upham.  Upham!"  he  called. 

Upham  burst  through  the  doorway  "Have 
you  got  it?" 

"Listen."  he  said.  "I  pledge  allegiance  to 
my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands,  one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all." 

"Read  it  again,"  said  Upham  thoughtfully 
Bellamy  read. 

"That's  perfect!"  said  Upham.  He  took 
the  paper,  turned  to  the  flag  in  the  corner 
of  the  room,  and  snapped  to  attention 
"Now,  there  is  the  flag.  I  say  the  pledge, 
then  at  the  words,  my  flag.  I  stretch  out  my 
hand  while  I  say  the  rest." 

Bellamys  eyes  burned  and  his  head  ached, 
but  a  surge  of  Joy  drove  the  weariness  from 
his  body.     He  wanted  to  shout,  to  sing. 

"My  boy,"  said  Upham.  "you  have  done  the 
biggest  thing  of  your  life.  I  wish  I  could 
have  got  the  idea  into  words.  This  has  been 
a  great  night's  work.  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  what  you  have  written  will  last  long 
after  you  and  I  are  dead." 

The  pledge  appeared  in  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion on  September  8,  1892.  As  a  result  of 
their  efforts.  25.000  flags  waved  at  as  many 
schools  whUe  12  million  school  children 
stood  with  upturned  faces  and  outstretched 
arms,  roaring  out  the  pledge  on  the  day  of 
the  celebration. 

Later  the  pledge  was  revised  to  read:  "the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America"  Instead 
of  "my"  flag.  And  In  May  1954,  as  the  result 
of  a  sermon  by  Rev.  George  M.  Docherty  of 
the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
Washington.  D.C.  the  wording  was  changed 
to  "one  nation  under  God,  indivisible." 

But  Upham  was  right:  On  that  night  in 
August  1892.  Francis  M.  Bellamy  had  written 
an  enduring  classic  which  ranks  with  the 
Gettysburg  Address  and  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  The  words  describe  the  ideals  of 
our  nation  which  our  ancestors  hoped  for, 
fought  for,  and  made  into  the  written  law 
of  our  land.  Today  it  is  our  creed— our 
spoken  word  of  faith  and  hope  for  the  future. 


Big  Jim  Farley  at  78 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

or    NEW    vbRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  long 
one  of  this  Nation's  greatest  public  serv- 
ants, and  now  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  celebrated 
his  78th  birthday.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  the  following  articles 
from  the  Long  Island  Press  and  the  De- 
troit News,  with  reference  to  this  greatly 
admired  and  highly  respected  elder 
statesman.  I  join  in  saluting  my  good 
friend,  Jim  Farley,  and  wish  him  78  more 
years  of  health  and  happiness. 
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I  Prom  the  Long  Island  Press.  May  28,  1966 1 

Big  Jnc  PARurr  at  78 

(By  Emeet  Cuneo) 

Big  Jim  Parley  Is  78  years  old  Monday.  He 
will  celebrate  It  with  his  usual  78- hour  work 
week.  Since  bis  last  birthday,  he  has  at- 
tended 12S  dinners  and  70  luncheons  at 
many  of  which  he  was  the  principal  speaker. 

He  also  traveled  60.000  miles  by  land,  sea, 
and  air.  visiting  20  countries,  including  all 
European  capitals,  all  Central  American  capi- 
tals, and  the  principal  cities  of  Mexico.  He 
reads  the  box  scores  of  every  major  league 
ball  game — without  glasses — as  part  of  bis 
habit  of  reading  at  least  four  newspapers 
every  day.  He  is  6-feet  3-inche8  tall,  literally 
In  the  well-known  pink,  and  his  205  pounds 
haven't  varied  in  the  last  20  years. 

Perhaps  no  man  since  Daniel  Webster's 
Beaton  has  so  much  received  the  adulation 
of  a  city.  New  Yorkers  give  him  the  respect 
accorded  AI  Smith  and  the  aSectlon  bestowed 
on  Jimmy  Walker. 

Tbiere  Is  an  astonishing  simplicity  about 
this  sophisticated  man.  He  still  has  the 
clean  wholesomeness  of  the  lanky  country 
boy  who  played  first  base  for  the  town  team 
63  years  ago.  He  brought  this  same  zest  to 
politics.  The  Democratic  Party  was  his  team, 
and  be  gave  it  all  he  had. 

Prom  8  ajn.  every  morning  till  six  at  night. 
he's  in  there  pitching  for  his  current  team. 
Coca-Cola  Export.  He's  head  of  it.  but  he 
puta  on  no  airs.  He  calls  himself  a  salesman. 
and  sell  he  does.  His  office  is  crowded  with 
affectionate  greetings  from  Popes  to  Presi- 
dents, and  from  mall-carriers  to  matadors. 

The  Hudson  River  was  brimming  with  the 
melting  snows  of  the  Great  Blizzard  of  1888 
when  Jim  Parley  uttered  his  birth-cry.  As 
Damon  Runyon  would  have  said.  It's  8  to  5 
it  was  a  shout  of  Joy  at  being  alive.  His  en- 
thusiasm has  mounted  ever  since. 

Jim  was  the  second  of  five  boys.  His  father 
was  a  Hudson  River  schooner  captain,  sailing 
bricks  down  to  New  York  City.  He  pros- 
pered. He  bought  two  small  brickyards.  But 
Just  before  Jim  was  10.  his  father  went  out  to 
harness  the  horse  to  go  to  a  neighbor's 
funeral.  The  halter  was  long,  the  horse 
frisky.  Suddenly  wheeling,  he  kicked  Capt, 
Parley  in  the  chest.    He  died  that  night. 

Ellen  Goldrlck  Rirley,  Jim's  mother,  would 
run  neither  a  schooner  nor  brickyards.  Capt. 
Parley  left  no  debts,  small  assets,  sturdy 
bodies,  an  honorable  name,  and  a  great  moth- 
er for  his  boys.  Jim  promised  his  moth- 
er he  would  never  touch  an  alcoholic  drink, 
and  he  never  has.  He  doesn't  smoke  either. 
These  are  tremendous  advantages  for  a  man 
to  bring  to  the  hard-dealing  games  in  the 
smoke-fllled  rooms  of  politics.  Of  course. 
Jim  doesn't  mind  if  other  men  drink,  and 
they  do. 

Jim  wanted  to  be  town  clerk.  An  Irish 
Anaerlcan  Catholic  Democrat  stood  as  much 
chance  In  the  rock-ribbed  Republican  town 
of  Grassy  Point  then  as  Mao  Tse  Tung  stands 
of  being  elected  governor  of  Utah  now.  But 
JUn  took  to  the  malls.  Apparently,  Repub- 
licans like  to  receive  letters  because  they 
elected  blm.  Tbls  started  the  most  un- 
belleTable  romance  in  history  between  Jim 
Parley  and  the  U.S.  malls.  He  became  post- 
master-general of  the  United  States,  then 
practically  a  concomitant  of  being  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  He 
deserved  it  as  Its  chief  customer  alone.  Be- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment did  not  soothe  his  letter-writing 
propensities:  It  inflamed  them.  Following 
the  1933  campaign,  he  signed  22.000  first- 
name  letters  of  thanks;  in  1936,  27.000.  And 
not  when  be  got  around  to  it;  Immediately. 
'Wltbln  a  week  after  election,  there  were 
37,000  families  in  thousands  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages proudly  exhibiting  the  letters  of  thanks 
Vlth  the  famoxis  green-Ink  signature. 

Rkriey,  a  boy  who  never  graduated  from 
high  school,  has  33  honorary  degrees.     Be, 


with  President  Herbert  Hoover,  were  the  two 
distinguished  members  of  both  parties  se- 
lected to  reorganize  the  US.  Executive  De- 
partment. He  has  served  on  New  York 
State's  sacrosanct  Banking  Commission,  and 
Its  Boxing  Commission,  and  is  currently  on 
its  R.iclng  Commission.  He  can  discuss  as  an 
exj^ert  whether  foreign  trade  will  expand. 
(He  thinks  it  wUi  multiply)  or  whether 
Mickey  Mantle  is  swinging  too  hard.  (He 
thinks  he  is ) . 

Almost  as  a  maUer  of  routine,  every  major 
league  player  rounding  first  base  at  Yankee 
Stadium  waves  to  Jim  Parley  iu  his  box  by 
the    baseline. 

About  10.000  leters  will  potu-  into  his  office 
this  week.     Tlie   whole  world   waves  to  Jim' 
Farley  on  liis  birthday. 

IFrom  the  Detroit  News,  May  28.  1966] 

A  PlFFINC   F.^RLETi-    OBLIGFS   NEWSMEN 

(By    Bob   Considinei 

New  York.  June  2 — Jim  Parley  is  in  great 
shape  for  a  man  of  78.  At  h.s  prebirthday 
press  conference  the  other  day  at  the  Waldorf 
the  management  sent  him  m  a  three-tiered 
cake  ablaze  with  78  rather  masculine-sized 
candles. 

'Okay.  Jim,  blow  'em  out."  a  group  of 
photog.aphers  ordered.  Jim  blew  them  out, 
every  last  one  of  them.  It  was  an  effort  that 
would   have  deflated   the  Graf  Zeppelin. 

AlK)ut  five  minutes  later  a  new  covey  of 
photographers  arrived  and  expressed  great 
cliagrin  over  having  missed  th^;  blowing-out 
picture.  The  candles  were  relighted  and  once 
more  Jim  obliged. 

"Would  you  take  it  from  the  top  for  the 
newsreels."  a  motion  picture  fellow  asked. 
His  picture  had  been  spoiled  by  a  still- 
cameraman's  head.  Once  again  the  merry 
blaze,  the  Gargantuan  "whoosh"  and  semi- 
darkne.ss. 

Jim  thought  he  was  finished,  but  the  T'V 
networks  showed  up  about  that  time.  All 
three  of  them. 

Jim  blew  those  78  candles  out  six  times. 
But  his  step  w;is  firm  and  his  wind  sound  as 
he  bounded  out  of  the  suite,  to  pack  for  a 
business  trip  that  will  take  him  to  Hawaii, 
New  Zealand.  Australia,  the  Philippines, 
Japan  and  back  to  Hawaii  before  June  18. 


Full  Butter  Ration  for  Wisconsin's  32d 
Infantry  Division 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  June  12, 
1966.  pres.s  release  of  the  Wisconsin 
Council  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives  re- 
lating to  the  supplying  of  a  butter  ration 
for  Wisconsin's  3'2d  Infantry  Division 
during  their  14-day  encampment  at 
Camp  McCoy.  Wis. 

This  independent  action  by  Wiscon- 
sin's dairy  producers  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  dairy  industry  is  cogni- 
zant of  its  responsibility,  not  only  to  the 
American  fighting  man.  but  also  to  the 
public.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  note 
of  this  action  and  reconsider  its  pres- 
ent policy  regarding  the  serving  of  but- 
ter to  our  Armed  Forces. 

At  this  point,   I  Include   the  afore- 


mentioned press  release  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

News  Release  of  the  Wisconsin  Council  of 
AcRlcuLTnaAL  Cooperatives 

Madison, Wis. — Herbert  Wangerin,  president 
of  Wisconsin  Creameries  Association,  and 
Vernon  Struck,  executive  director  of  the  Wis- 
consin Council  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives, 
announced  today  that  Wisconsin's  famed 
32nd  Infantry  Division  will  be  supplied  with 
a  butter  ration  during  their  14-day  encamp- 
ment at  Camp  McCoy.  The  Wisconsin  dairy 
industry  with  the  state  dairy  and  farm 
orgnaizations,  are  malting  available  to  Wis- 
consin's elite  troops  the  full  butter  ration  for 
Governor's  Day  at  C;tmp  McCoy  on  June  18. 

Struck,  a  World  War  II  combat  veteran, 
said.  "Oiu-  troops,  whether  in  training  or 
laying  down  their  lives  for  their  coxmtry, 
should  be  given  the  iKKt.  It's  a  sad  day  for 
democracy  when  a  soldier  t)ecomes  a  second 
class  citizen;  we  hope  this  action  calls  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Defense  Department." 

Hert>ert  Wangerin  called  attention  to  the 
sacrifices  being  made  by  the  men  of  the  32nd, 
many  of  whom  axe  giving  up  their  vacations 
to  train  and  be  prepared  to  defend  democ- 
racy. He  said.  "The  dairy  industry  of  Wis- 
consin does  appreciate  the  sacrifices  being 
made  by  the  Wisconsin  men  of  the  32nd. 
The  Governor's  Day  butter  ration  comes  at 
the  mld-polnt  of  the  training  period  when 
the  Commander  and  Chief.  Governor 
Knowles,  will  review  the  troops." 

The  standard  army  butter  ration  amounts 
to  an  anniiai  consumption  rate  of  about  47 
pounds  per  person.  This  compares  witli  a 
national  civilian  consumption  of  about  7 
pounds  per  person. 

Butter  for  9,500  men  at  Camp  McCoy, 
which  Includes  the  Selected  32nd  Brlda^e 
Reserve  Force,  will  be  contributed  by  the 
following  organizations: 

American  Dairy  Association  of  Wisconsin; 
Land  O'Lakee  Creameries.  Inc..  Minneapolis; 
Wisconsin  Dairies  Cooperative.  Union  Center; 
CortfoUdated  Badger  Cooperative.  Shawano; 
Chippewa  Coimty  Ctooperative  Dairy, 
Bloomer;  Pure  Milk  Association.  Chicago; 
Lake  to  Lake  Dairy  Cooperative;  Manitowoc; 
Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative.  Fond  du 
Lac;  Hiawatha  Valley  Dairies  Cooperative, 
Sparta;  Lafayette  County  CooF>eratlve  (dream- 
ery Association.  Darlington;  Bid  well  Ice 
Cream  Company,  Portage;  Madison  Dairy 
Produce  Company,  Madison;  Jotm  Wuethrich 
Creamery  Company,  Greenwood;  Falls  Dairy 
Compyany.  Jim  Palls;  Lov-lt  Creamery  Com- 
pany, Green  Bay;  Pabst  Farms.  Inc..  Ocono- 
mowoc;  Level  Valley  Dairy.  Weet  Bend;  Wis- 
consin F'arm  Bureau  Federation;  Wisconsin 
State  Grange;  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union; 
Wisconsin  Dairy  Poods  Association.  Inc.; 
Wisconsin  Cheesemakers  Association  and 
Cheese  Foundation. 


Washburn  University  Honors  Famous 
Kansans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washburn 
University  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  which  has 
been  much  In  the  news  this  past  week 
because  of  the  extensive  tornado  damage 
to  its  buildings,  held  its  graduation  on 
June  5,  and  at  that  time  honored  several 
famous  Kansans,  among  them  Congress- 
man Bob  Dole,  of  the  First  District  of 
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Kansas,  and  Georgia  Neece  Clark  Gray, 
former  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
Congressman  Dole,  a  Washburn  grad- 
uate, received  the  university's  distin- 
guished service  award,  the  highest  recog- 
nition which  can  be  bestowed  by  the 
Washburn  Alumni  Association. 

This  same  award  went  to  four  other 
graduates:  Mabel  Brooke  McEntire, 
pi-esident  of  McEntire  Bi'os.,  Inc.,  in 
Topeka;  Pendleton  A.  Miller,  also  of  To- 
peka, a  prominent  insurance  executive  in 
Kansas;  Meyer  Masato  Uekoa.  Wailuku, 
Maui,  Hawaii,  chairman  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Board  of  Education;  and  to  Wil- 
liam Earl  Brehm,  distinguished  Congre- 
gational minister,  who  has  been  pastor 
at  Des  Plaines,  111.,  for  the  past  25  years. 

The  WIBW  News  Department  of  To- 
peka. Kans.,  editorialized  about  the  doc- 
tor of  business  administration  degree 
which  was  conferred  on  Georgia  Neece 
Clark  Gray  at  the  Washburn  graduation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  that  this  WIBW  editorial  appear  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

WIBW  Editorial  No.  82 
(By  Thad  M.  Sandstrom.  general  manager) 
This  is  a  big  week-end  in  Kansas— Com- 
mencement E.xcrcises  are  in  the  spotlight  at 
Kansas,  Kansas  State,  Washburn  and  other 
colleges    and     universities    throughout     the 
state  with  thousands  of  young  graduates  in 
the    spotlight    who    have   successfully    com- 
pleted their  college  careers.     Some  will  go  on 
to  even  liigher  honors  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion while  most  will  move  out  into  the  worlds 
of   busines.s,    science,   industry   and   govern- 
ment service.     We  think  it  is  significant  that 
the   nation's   only   two   living   ex-Presidents 
will  be  in  Kansas  for  graduation  activities 
this  week-end.     Former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  in  in  Manhattan  for  honors  from 
Kansas  State  University.     Former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  is  in  Topeka  to  participate 
in   Commencement   activities   at   Washburn 
University.     Another  distinguished  name  is 
also  in  the  state  this  week-end — Governor 
Mark    Hatfield    of    Oregon    is    the    featured 
speaker  for  Commencement  Exercises  at  Ot- 
tawa University.     This  all  goes  to  point  up 
the  fact  that  Kans.as  is  blesesd  with  many  ex- 
cellent   high-caliber    institutions    of    higher 
learning. 

The  reason  Former  President  Truman  is  in 
Topeka  Is  a  special  one.  He  has  come  to 
participate  in  a  program  at  Washburn  Uni- 
versity where  Mrs.  Georgia  Neese  Clark  Gray 
will  be  honored.  Mrs.  Gray  is  to  us  a  very 
special  person.  A  graduate  of  Washburn,  she 
was  honored  a  few  years  ago  by  her  Alma 
Mater  with  a  Distinguished  Service  Award. 
Now.  Washburn  is  awarding  her  a  Doctor  of 
Busines  Administration  Degree. 

Born  in  the  small  hamlet  of  Richland,  she 
climbed  to  the  very  top  of  her  profession, 
and  was  named  the  first  woman  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  in  1949  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman.  The  daughter  of  a  small 
town  banker,  she  attended  grade  school  at 
Richland  and  eventually  graduated  from 
Washbiu-n. 

Georgia,  as  she  Is  known  to  thousands  of 
friends  throughout  the  country,  has  always 
taken  a  vigorous  part  in  politics.  She  has 
been  active  in  many  capacities  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  serving  with  great  distinction 
for  many  years  as  Democratic  National  Com- 
milteewoman  from  Kansas.  When  Harry 
Truman  wanted  a  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  who  knew  the  banking  business,  he 
selected  Georgia.  There  were  some  skeptics 
who  questioned  his  wisdom.  Soon,  however 
there  was  no  question  of  the  choice  because 
Georgia  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
respected  personalities  In  our  nation's  capi- 


tol.  Typical  of  her  dynamic  personality  is 
the  fact  that  Georgia,  after  leaving  govern- 
ment service  came  back  to  Kansas,  picked  up 
her  family  bank  lot,  stock  barrel,  moved  it 
from  Richland  to  the  southern  suburban 
area  of  Topeka  two  years  ago.  This  took  real 
courage — for  many  would  have  Just  closed 
down  such  a  pursuit  under  simillar  circum- 
stances. 

To  us,  Georgia  Neese  Clark  Gray  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Kansan  and  a  great  American  lor 
three  reasons:  d)  She  always  savs  what  she 
thinks.  (2)  She  has  maintained  an  active 
role  in  pontics.  (3)  She  has  made  success- 
ful a-business  that  might  otherwise  have  died 
because  she  had  the  courage  to  overcome 
countless  problems. 

To  some,  politics  is  a  dirty  word.  But  to 
Georgia,  active  participation  in  politics  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  be  sure  our  country 
will  have  good  government  and  remain  free. 
It  is  too  bad  Kansas  and  the  nation  doesn't 
have  more  people  like  Georgia  Neese  Clark 
Gray.  No  wonder  President  Truman  saw  fit 
to  participate  In  her  honors  this  week-end. 
No  wonder  Washburn  saw  fit  to  honor  her. 
(Close. — This  has  t)een  a  WIBW  editorial. 
WIBW  invites  responsible  groups  and  indi- 
viduals to  express  their  views  in  answer  to 
our  editorials.  Copies  of  this  editorial  are 
available  by  wTitten  request.) 
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James  Farley  at  78:  A  75-Hour  Workweek 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  Buffalo.  N.Y..  on 
May  28,  1966,  with  respect  to  the  78th 
birthday  anniversai-y  of  former  Post- 
master General  James  A.  Farley.  He  is 
truly  a  remarkable  man.  and  thousands 
of  people  everywhere  wish  him  well  as  he 
begins  another  year  of  an  illustrious 
career. 
The  article  follows : 

(From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
May  28.  1966) 
James  Farley  at  78:  A  75-HotjR  Workweek 
(By   Ernest    Cuneo) 
New  York,  May  28.— Big  Jim  Farley  is  78 
years  old  Monday.    He  will  celebrate  with  his 
usual    75-hour    work    week.     Since    his    last 
birthday,  he  has  attended  125  dinners  and  70 
luncheons,  at  many  of  which  he  was  princi- 
pal speaker. 

He  also  traveled  60.000  miles  by  land,  sea. 
and  air.  visiting  20  countries,  including  all 
European  capitals,  all  Central  American  cap- 
itals, and  the  principal  cities  of  Mexico.  He 
reads  the  box  scores  of  every  major  league 
ball  game— without  glasses— as  part  of  his 
habit  of  reading  at  least  foiu-  newspapers 
every  day.  He  Is  6-feet  3-inches  tall,  literally 
in  the  well-known  pink,  and  his  205  pounds 
haven't  varied  In  the  last  20  years. 

He  has  a  most  peculiar  walk,  one  of  very 
quick  and  very  short  steps.  His  towering 
figure  seems  to  scoot  through  the  New  York 
winds,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  inter- 
rupted every  10  paces  by  someone  who  wants 
to  shake  his  hand. 

There  is  an  astonishing  simplicity  about 
this  most  sophisticated  of  men.  He  still  has 
the  clean  wholesomeness  of  the  lanky  coun- 
try boy  who  played  first  base  for  the  town 
team  60  years  ago.    He  brought  this  same 


zest  to  politics.    The  Democratic  Party  was 
his  team,  and  he  gave  it  all  he  had 

From  8  a.m.  every  morning  till  six  at  night, 
hes  in  there  pitching  for  his  current  team, 
Coca-Cola  Btport.  He's  head  of  it,  but  he 
puts  on  no  airs.  He  calls  himself  a  sales- 
man, and  sell  he  does.  His  office  is  crowded 
with  affectionate  greetings  from  popes  to 
presidents,  and  from  mail-carriers  to  mata- 
dors, 

•The  Hudson  River  was  brimming  with  the 
melting  snows  of  the  Great  Blizzard  of  1888 
when  James  Parley  uttered  his  birth-crv 
As  Damon  Runyon  would  have  said,  it's  8  to 
5  it  was  a  shout  of  joy  at  being  alive  His 
enthusiasm  has  mounted  ever  since  All  of 
humanity  is  his  team,  and  he's  glad  to  be  on 
It^  He  not  only  likes  people;  he  relishes 
them. 

Jim  wanted  to  be  town  clerk.  An  Irish- 
American  Catholic  Democrat  stood  as  much 
chance  in  the  rock-ribbed  Republican  town 
of  Grassy  Point  then  as  Mao  Tse-tung  stands 
of  being  elected  governor  of  Utah  now.  But 
Jim  took  to  the  malls.  Apparentlv.  Republi- 
cans like  to  receive  letters  because  they 
elected  him.  This  started  the  most  unbe- 
levable  romance  in  history  between  Jim  Far- 
ley and  the  U.S.  mails. 

He  became  postmaster-general  of  the 
United  States.  Being  at  the  head  of  tlie 
Post  Office  Department  did  not  soot  he  his 
letter-writing  propensities;  it  inflamed  them 
Following  the  1932  campaign,  he  signed  22  - 

^.«     """^'"^    '^""«    °^    thanks;    in    1936, 
2  /  ,000. 

Mr.  Farley,  a  boy  who  never  graduated 
from  high  school,  has  22  honorary  degrees 
He,  With  President  Herbert  Hoover,  were  the 
two  distinguished  members  of  both  partle.s 
Sjelected  to  reorganize  the  U.S.  E.xecutive  De- 
partment, 

About  10.000  letters  will  pour  into  his  office 
next  week.  The  whole  world  waves  to  Ji.-n 
Farley  on  his  birthday. 

And  big  Jim  will  beam  back.  To  liim  this 
is  a  great  big  wonderful  world. 


Watchdog    Office    Sniffs    Ont    Flaws    in 
Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1966 
Ml-.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
May  30  issue  of  the  National  Obsei-ver 
appeared  an  interesting  and  illuminating 
article  about  the  work  of  a  little-known 
office  of  the  inspector  general  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program. 

In  a  quiet  and  productive  way,  without 
blowing  a  trumpet  before  them  Mr 
Mansfield  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Haueerud. 
have  been  performing  an  outstanding 
work  for  this  country  and  its  taxpayers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  above-mentioned  article. 

Watchdog  Oitice  Snitps  Out  Flaws  in- 
Foreign  Am 

Washington.  DC— "Nobody  knew  about 
us  till  Dean  Rusk  took  that  report  to  For- 
eign Relations.    Boy,  then  we  siu-faced  fast  " 

Howard  Haugerud  smiled  through  a  puff 
of  smoke  as  he  lit  a  dark  cigar,  then  sat 
back  in  the  big  brown  leather  armchair  to 
discuss  his  job  as  deputy  inspector  general 
of  foreign  assistance.  Since  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  had  presented  the  first  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  Inspector  generals 
office  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mlttee  early  In  the  week.  Mr.  Haugerud  had 
been  busily  answering  questions  about  the 
little-known  office  while  the  inspector  gen- 
eral, J.  K.  Mansfield,  was  enroute  home  from 
an  inspection  trip  to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Busk  had  told  the  committee  that  the 
previously  unpubllclzed  work  of  the  Inspec- 
tor general  over  the  past  foiu-  years  had  saved 
the  United  States  "millions  of  dollars"  by  un- 
covering and  stopping  various  excesses  in 
foreign-assistance  programs.  In  its  policing 
activities.  Mr.  Rusk  had  revealed,  the  office 
had  pursued  Its  dollar-watching  over  large 
projects  and  small  ones,  bringing  about  can- 
cellatlon  of  operations  ranging  from  a  $40.- 
000,000  dam  project  In  Taiwan  to  a  J200.000 
well-drUUng  project  in  Cambodia.  One  of 
its  more  startling  discoveries  was  that  a  cable 
laid  In  1956  between  Tunis  and  Sicily  with 
American  assistance  has  yet  to  carry  its  tirst 
message. 

"This  was  our  first  formal  report,  although 
we  have  been  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
committee."  Mr.  Haugerud  said.  "We  have 
a  staff  of  25  Inspectors  and  we  generally  send 
a  team  of  two  men  on  each  Job.  Its  a  24- 
hour  task,  all  over  the  world.  We  watch  for 
t&dlcatlons  of  trouble  and  we  move  In." 

The  Inspectors,  meet  of  whom  are  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  FBI.  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, and  the  General  Accountnig  Office,  ex- 
amine the  outflow  of  money  and  goods  for 
military  assistance,  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  and  the  Pood-for-Preedom  program. 
It's  not  a  desk  Job  for  Mr.  Mansfield  and 
Mr.  Haugerud,  who  follow  up  inspections  and 
sometimes  conduct  them  themselves.  The 
two  have  covered  over  4.500.000  miles  since 
the  program  began  in  1962.  though  they  al- 
ways travel  separately.  "One  of  us  is  always 
in  Washington  to  keep  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Rusk  and  the  Hill,"  said  Mr.  Haugerud. 

How  does  the  office  get  to  the  bottom  of 
forelg;n-ald  troubles?  By  perusing  all  re- 
ports from  various  assist.-uice  agencies  and 
by  extensive  footwork.  "All  messages  com- 
ing m  from  the  field  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment go  through  our  office."  Mr.  Haugerud 
said.  "Then  too,  people  coming  in  from 
duty.  Mky  from  the  Peace  Corps  for  instance, 
drop  In  and  talk  to  us." 

Often  these  are  persons  who  are  dis- 
gruntled or  Impatient  with  the  way  a  pro- 
gram Is  being  run.  "So  we  talk  to  them 
and  try  to  get  leads  on  the  trouble." 

But  It  takes  footwork  to  uncover  cases 
of  the  misuse  of  Government  funds  that 
might  never  be  reported— c.\ses  such  as  the 
151  Jeeps  bound  for  Thailand  that  were  being 
repainted  over  a  fine  factory  finish  to  the 
tune  of  about  tlS.OOO,  or  the  crates  of  sur- 
plus foods  spoiling  In  a  Dahomey  warehouse. 
"Sometimes  you  Just  have  to  walk  the 
docks  to  see  If  the  stuff  is  even  getting  out 
of  the  country,"  Mr.  Haugerud  said.  "Ken 
I  Mr.  MANsnxLo]  and  I  do  this  often.  I 
walked  them  for  two  days  In  New  York  last 
summer.  Tou  find  an  awful  lot  of  stuff. 
Cartons  of  powdered  milk,  machine  tools. 
sometimes  vehicles." 

Sometimes  footwork  leads  the  man  in  a 
circle.  Mr.  Haugerud  laughed.  "When  I 
was  In  the  Pentagon  [as  deputy  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  international  affairs 
from  1961  to  1963).  I  was  getting  up  a  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  for  a  country  which 
I  will  leave  unnamed.  Not  too  long  ago  I 
found  myself  during  an  Inspection  tour  ask- 
ing.   What  IdlQt  started  this?'  ' 

To  date  there  Is  general  satisfaction  on 
Capitol  Hill  with  the  work  of  the  office.  Says 
R«p.  Thomas  Mosgam.  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
crat and  cbalnnan  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  who  first  Introduced  the 
Idea  In  1963:  "I  think  it  Is  very  effective. 
Km  MANsriKLD  has  emphasized  co-operation 
with  boUi  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  and  we 
know  tbey're  doing  a  good  Job." 

Bmpbaslxed  Mr.  Haugerud:  "This  is  no 
secret  agency.    We  Just  felt  we  could  do  a 


better  Job  with  less  fanfare.  It's  sort  of 
awkward  when  you  think  at>out  it,  because 
when  were  doing  a  good  Job  it  means  there 
la  a  mistake  or  a  deficiency  somewhere  In 
the  .MD  program  "  — Ralph  K  Ben.nett 


State  of  Surprises 
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Tuesday.  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
issue  of  the  American  Motorist  carried  a 
story— 'State  of  Sun^rises"— which  deals 
with  Indiana.  It  is  particulai'ly  appro- 
priate just  now,  as  our  Hoosier  State  is 
celebrating  its  scsquicentennial,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  include  it  herewith: 
State  of  Sujiprises 
(By  Margaret  Walker) 

The  Indians  found  the  land  good,  whether 
deep  woodn  and  c-agciy  highlands,  like  these, 
or  crpcn.  gra.iv)  prames.  To  the  first  ex- 
plorer! the  forests  were  trackless,  rnijstcrious. 
But  to  the  settlers,  u-hen  they  came  to  claim 
Indiana,  the  land  ua<i  challenging,  and  re- 
warding to  the  man  ivho  used  it  carefully  and 
u-iiCly. 

In  the  hind  of  milk  and  honey,  goes  the 
Shortrldge  High  ScliMil  Anthem,  there  lies  a 
State  of  many  virtues,  ranked  among  the 
best.  Indiana  is  her  n.-ime.  and  this  year  she 
celebrates  150  years  of  Stateliood. 

At  Shortrldge  in  Indianapolis,  and  in  all 
the  other  high  scliools,  students  are  learning 
about  their  State.  North  to  .south,  the  land 
spans  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Ohio 
River— the  beautiful  Ohio.  East  and  west 
her  boundaries  run  straight  on  the  longi- 
tudes until  they  meet  the  Wabash  and  the 
Ohio,  then  follow  the  meanderings  of  these 
mighty  streams 

In  their  Physical  Geography  classes,  young 
Hoosiers  learn  that  Indiana  Is  included  in  a 
vast  glaclal-drift  plain.  forminEr.  in  the  north, 
belts  of  rugged  and  lofty  drift  hills  overlook- 
ing valleys  cupping  a  thousand  or  more  small 
lakes.  This  is  .Summer  resort  Indiana,  with 
pleasing  up-and-down  scenery  and  lots  of 
water  for  swimming,  fishing  and  boating. 

Astride  the  State  is  a  smooth  plain  under- 
laid by  gl.acial  clay  from  100  to  300  feet  deep, 
broken  only  by  shallow  stream  valleys  and 
low.  gently-sloping  moraine  ridges  left  by 
the  ancient  ice  age.  The  enduring,  fertile 
black  topsoll  produces  grain  in  superabun- 
dance for  the  Nation  and  the  world.  The 
roads  run  die  straight,  with  neat  little  towns, 
strung  like  beads  at  their  Intersections. 

The  waving  wheat  and  the  Uill.  tall  corn 
almost  hide  the  white  frame  farmhouses, 
copious  barns,  and  expectant  silos. 

The  uplands  of  tlie  southeast  held  back 
the  edge  of  the  icy  sheet.  TTils  complex  land 
of  deep  valleys,  sharp  ridges  and  round  knobs 
is  sometimes  called  the  Hoosier  Switzerland. 
In  the  forests  of  the  early  days  a  traveler 
approaching  a  clearing  and  cabin  would  call 
out,  "Hallo!"  Legend  says  the  inhabitants, 
ready  for  friend  or  foe.  would  answer  "Who's 
Hyar?" — so  that  In  time  the  citizens  of  In- 
diana came  to  be  called  Hoosiers. 

This  country  Ls  honeycombed  with  lime- 
stone caves,  the  moet  spectacular  being 
Wyandotte  Cave,  which  rivals,  Hoosiers  will 
tell  you,  the  extent  and  beauty  of  Kentucky's 
Mammoth.  The  stone  in  which  caves  are 
formed  by  seeping  and  running  water,  famous 
throughout  the  Nation  as  Indiana  limestone. 
Is  quarried  here.  Native  crafts  have  formed 
a  foundation   on   which   many   artists  have 


been  produced.  The  naturally  beautiful 
scenery,  especially  In  the  Fall  of  the  year,  has 
nurtured  their  love  of  grandeur  and  color. 
To  the  southwest  axe  the  wide  bountiful 
vallej's  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Wahash.  "H^is  is 
river-boat  country  and  Lincoln  country,  for 
the  Emancipator  lived  here  from  1818  until 
1830.  Magnificent,  wooded  bluffs  overhang- 
ing the  rivers  probably  look  much  the  same 
today  as  they  did  when  young  Abe  floated 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi  and  on  to 
New  Orleans. 

Lincoln's  boyhood  is  only  one  historical 
era  Shortrldge's  Blue  Devils  studied  and 
study  still  today.  In  the  beginning  Indiana, 
like  the  whole  New  World,  was  hunting 
ground  for  Red  Indians. 

Then,  in  the  1670's.  French  fur  traders  and 
trappers  filtered  into  the  area  from  north  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  LaSalle.  on  his  wi>y  to  visit 
the  Illinois  Indians,  crossed  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  territory,  by  way  of  the  Kankakee, 
in   1680. 

The  Miami  and  the  Wabash  tribes  wel- 
comed the  French,  and  the  white  men  built 
trading  posts  and  forts  to  provision  and 
protect  their  fur  routes.  It  was  at  the  foot  of 
Fort  Vincennes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash, 
therefore,  that  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  founded  in  1734. 

At  first  the  future  State  was  administered 
from  New  Orleans,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  it  was  ceded  to 
England.  In  a  few  short  years  Indiana 
changed  hands  again,  for  in  the  Winter  of 
1778.  George  P.ogers  Clark  and  a  handful  of 
frontier  men  captured  Vincennes  and  gave 
Indiana  to  our  infant  Republic. 

There  followed  years  of  growth  and  years 
of  strife  with  the  land  and.  more  often,  with 
the  Indians.  In  1811  General  William  Henry 
Harrison  earned  a  nickname  and  a  political 
slogan  that  carried  him  to  the  White  House, 
when  he  led  a  force  of  regulars  and  militia 
to  crush  the  Indian  tribes  at  Tippecanoe. 

Early  settlement  flowed  from  the  eastern 
States  Into  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers, 
especially  the  Ohio,  which  provided  a  super- 
highway to  the  pioneers.  The  settlers 
cleared  forests,  fought  the  Indians  and 
Nature,  built  schools  and  churches,  and 
civilized  southern  Indiana,  crossing  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  while  less  accessible 
central  and  northern  parts  remained  Indian 
ground.  In  a  short  time  the  population  grew 
to  64,000,  more  than  enough  to  qualify  for 
Statehood,  and,  after  some  Initial  Congres- 
sional resistance,  Indiana  Joined  the  Union 
In  1816,  with  formal  ceremonies  and  uproar- 
ious celebrations  held  on  December  11  of 
that  momentous  year. 

In  class  the  students  absorb  the  facts, 
but  In  the  streets,  the  fields,  on  the  lakes, 
rivers  and  highways  of  Indiana,  they  get 
the  feel  of  this  great  State.  Indiana  history, 
geography,  economics,  political  science,  and 
many  other  school  subjects  come  to  life  and 
color.  Indiana  Is  a  lively  and  colorful  place 
for  you,  too.  Here  are  just  a  very  few 
examples. 

The  flat  prairies  lent  themselves  to  trans- 
portation by  water,  once  the  settlers  had  dug 
canals  and  built  locks,  thereby  connecting 
cities  far  above  navig^able  waters  with  the 
great  liquid  highways  of  the  mld-contlnent. 
Many,  like  Abe  Lincoln,  floated  their  goods 
down  the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the  ralbow's  end.  New  Orleans  and 
the  open  sea. 

Tippecanoe  Battlefield,  where  General, 
later  Governor,  later  President,  Harrison  won 
his  fight  against  the  Indians.  Near  Lafa- 
yette. 

Home  of  Civil  War  General  Lew  Wallace, 
at  CrawfordsvUle.  Wallace  Is  even  more 
famous  as  the  author  of  the  classic  historical 
novel,  Ben  Hur.  His  study  contains  original 
manuscripts  of  the  huge  book  and  a  number 
of  personal  letters  from  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Home  of  Gene  Stratton  Porter,  who  wrote 
Girl  of  the  Limberlost.  near  Rome  City.     The 
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Limberlost  Is  a  great  area  of  swampy  forests 
In  northwest  Indiana.  Porter's  book  was  for 
years  what  we  now  call  a  best-seller,  although 
today  only  the  more  mature  remember  it  and 
its  romanticism. 

Poets  and  poetry  seem  to  be  In  a  decline 
of  popularity  these  days,  too,  but  many  will 
remember  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  "Chil- 
dren's Poet."  who  made  his  home  at  Green- 
field. Nearby  is  the  "Ol"  Swlmmin'  Hole"  he 
made  famous  in  one  of  his  best  known  poems. 
Vincennes  is.  of  course,  one  of  the  State's 
most  memorable  spots.  There  are  memo- 
rials to  Clark's  feat  In  saving  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory for  the  United  States,  a  building  that 
housed  the  Territorial  Capitol,  and  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  Cathedral  where  the  library  con- 
tains 2.500  pre-18th  Century   volumes. 

In  Terre  Haute  ("High  Country,"  in 
French),  Is  the  home  of  novelist  Theodore 
Dreiser  and  his  brother.  Paul  Dresser,  who 
composed  Indiana's  State  song,  "On  the 
Banks  of  the  Wabash." 

New  Harmony  is  the  site  of  an  experiment 
In  communal  living  started  by  one  George 
Rapp  In  1814  and  conUnued  by  Robert 
Owen,  the  "Father  of  EngUsh  Socialism." 
The  experiment  failed,  but  produced  the 
first  public  school,  first  public  library,  and 
the  first  kindergarten.  Now  a  national 
shrine,  some  of  the  original  buildings  are 
still  standing  and  are  filled  with  the  beau- 
tiful, functional  furnishings  the  early  so- 
cialists made  for  themselves. 

Lincoln  City  is  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
spent  his  formative  years — seven  to  ?1,  and 
the  site  of  the  Uncoln  cabin  Is  enshrined 
here  in  Lincoln  State  Park. 

Whitewater  Memorial  Canal,  built  in  1838 
when  canals  and  rivers  were  the  highways 
of  the  frontier,  is  31  miles  long  and  con- 
nects towns  along  Its  course  with  the  Ohio. 
At  Brookville,  you  can  spend  some  very  pleas- 
ant hours  seeing  the  old  aqueducts,  the 
locks,  and  Uiking  a  barge  trip  on  the  canal 
to  see  fine  old  homes,  and  an  old  paper  mill, 
which  is  still  in  operation. 

Indiana  is  filled  with  mementos  of  pioneer 
days,  and  children  in  particular  are  fasci- 
nated by  such  restorations  as  Spring  Mill 
Pioneer  Village  In  Spring  Mill  State  Park. 
With  the  accent  on  authenticity,  the  Village 
contains  a  gristmill,  a  museiun,  cobbler 
shop,  hat  shop,  apothecary  shop  and  doc- 
tor's office,  all  in  very  photogenic  settings. 

As  the  Stale  prospered  many  splendid 
mansions  were  built,  especially  along  the 
Ohio  River.  Restored  homes  are  everywhere, 
as  a  salute  to  the  artists,  architects  and 
builders  of  the  era.  One  example:  Shrews- 
bury House,  In  Madison,  built  in  1849,  with 
a  freestanding  spiral  staircase,  Greek  orna- 
mentation so  popular  In  the  time,  and  114- 
year-old  Interior  paint. 

Hooslerland  Is  not,  of  course,  all  culture 
history  and  scenery,  great  as  these  are! 
Every  section  has  Its  amusemets  and  recrea- 
tions. The  lakes  of  the  upper  section  are 
meccas  for  fishermen,  boatmen  and  lake- 
shore  vacationers.  Fort  Wayne  has  one  of 
the  finest  Children's  Zoos  In  Prancke  Park. 
In  Peru,  which  was  for  many  years  Winter 
headquarters  of  great  traveling  circuses,  be- 
fore they  discovered  rail  travel  and  Florida 
In  the  off-season,  there  Is  a  Circus  Museum. 
For  gardeners  no  stop  could  surpass  a  visit 
to  Michigan  City's  International  Friendship 
Gardens,  a  maze  of  brilliant  floral  beds.  In 
the  rolling  hills  of  southern  Indiana  are 
world-famous  beauty  spots,  such  as  Brown 
County,  filled  with  artists  in  the  art  colony 
and  gracious  restorations  of  historic 
buildings. 

In  Nashville,  be  sure  to  visit  and  eat  at 
Na&hvUle  House,  then  look  at  their  adjoining 
Old  Log  Jail  and  County  Store.  In  Martins- 
ville you  can  tour  the  world's  largest  goldfish 
hatchery,  Grassyforks  Hatcheries.  And  we 
^nt  forget  Santa  aaus.  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Christmas  cards  come  each  year 
to  be  remaned  to  children  all  over  the  world 
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with     the     official     "Santa     Claus,     Ind.," 
jxjstmark. 

Another  fine  zoo  Is  located  at  Evansvllle, 
the  Mesker  Zoo,  Indiana's  largest,  and  the 
whole  family  will  thrill  to  ride  a  mile  of  the 
oldest  train  track  ever  owned  by  a  Western 
railroad,  at  Westport. 

Indiana  boasts  21  State  Parks,  five  with 
year-round  hotels  and  seven  more  with  such 
accommodations  all  Summer.  Every  State 
Park  is  a  special  adventure,  especially  If  you 
are  the  outdoor  camping  or  trailerlng  kind  of 
family.  Best  kno-wn  of  them  all  Is  Indiana 
Dunes  State  Park  on  Lake  Michigan,  candi- 
date for  honors  as  a  National  Lakeshore  Park. 
Its  2.000  acres  is  primarily  unspoiled  sandy 
beach  of  particular  grandeur  and  beauty.  It 
deserves  to  be  preserved,  one  feels  on  first 
sight. 

Anywhere  you  tour  In  Indiana  vou  will  find 
variety  In  everything,  except,  perhaps,  one — 
Hoosier  hospitality.  For  detailed  Informa- 
tion, see  your  AAA  Travel  Counselor,  or  you 
can  write  direct  to  Tourist  Division,  Indiana 
Department  of  Commerce,  334  State  House, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  46204,  for  illustrated  bro- 
chures and  a  list  of  Sesquicentennial  events 
this  Spring,  Summer,  Pall  and  early  Winter. 

Indiana  Is  150  years  old,  but  her  land,  her 
cities,  her  towns  and  villages,  her  lakes,  hills, 
valleys  and  caves,  and  especially  her  people! 
are  ever  young  In  the  eyes  of  a  visitor.  Why 
dont  you  plaji  to  drop  over  and  help  Hoosiers 
celebrate  their  big  birthday,  this  year? 

(EorroR's  Note. — Missed  sometiiing  on  In- 
dianapolis? Turn  to  page  15  where  Mademoi- 
selle Motorist  writes  nostalgically  about  her 
hometown.) 


taught  at  an   early  age  a  great  respect  for 
the  words  ,  .  .  freedom  and  responslbilitly. 
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Monday,  June  13.  1966 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  20  of  each  year,  at  Ripon. 
Wis.,  the  birthplace  of  the  Republican 
Paity,  a  ceremonial  occasion  marks  the 
birth  of  the  GOP. 

This  year,  the  featured  speaker  was 
Dr.  Robert  Spltzer,  president  of  Murphy 
Products  Co.,  Inc..  of  Burlington.  Wis. 
His  significant  address  was  printed  in 
the  May  15,  1966,  issue  of  "Vital  Speeches 
of  the  Day."  Prc«)€rly  so.  It  is  indeed 
a  vital  speech,  one  well  worth  the  read- 
ing time  for  men  and  women  of  poliitcal 
awareness.  I  have  included  some  ex- 
cerpts herein: 
The  Big  Republican  OppoRxUNrry :  The  Fall 

Harvest 
(By  Robert  R.  Spltzer,  businessman,  deliver- 
ed   at    a    meeting    commemorating    the 
Founding  of  the  RepubUcan  Party.  RIpon, 
Wis.,  March  20,  1966) 

I  appear  before  you,  not  as  a  nation's 
leader,  but  as  an  ordinary  citizen  ...  a  citi- 
zen ...  a  "grass  roots  "  Republican  .  .  .  one 
of  the  plain  people  for  whom  America  has 
done  so  much 

Some  of  you  wonderful  people  have  been 
in  audiences  where  I  have  spoken  out  oa 
education,  citizenship,  or  agriculture.  This 
evening  my  remarks  concern  "The  Big  Re- 
pubUcan Opportunity." 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  parents  spent  most  of  a  Ufettme  pay- 
ing for  a  portion  of  a  farm  In  Waukesha 
county,  but  their  lot  was  so  much  better 
than  their  immigrant  parents  that  we  were 


A  LOOK   AT  REPUBLICAN   HISTORY 

The  Republican  Party  was  organized  more 
than  a  century  ago  in  a  spontaneous  revolt 
against  the  spread  of  slavery.  Today  it  re- 
mains the  party  of  human  freedom  and 
equal  Justice. 

The  first  recorded  meeting  of  Republicans 
was  held  in  the  Ripon  Congregational  Church 
on  Feb.  28,  1854.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
providing  that.  If  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
passed,  the  existing  Ripon  party  organiza- 
tions should  be  abandoned  and  a  new  party 
to  be  called  the  Republican,  should  be 
formed. 

When  the  bill  did  pass  the  Senate.  M.ijor 
Alvan  Bovay  called  a  second  meeting,  which 
was  held  on  March  20  In  the  nearby  Ripon 
Echoolhouse.  The  meeting  voted  to  dissolve 
the  local  Whig  and  Free  Soil  organizations, 
and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
form  the  new  party.  Horace  Greeley  and 
the  New  York  TYlbune  mentioned  the'name 
favorably  in  June,  1854. 

Its  of  real  significance  today,  as  we  em- 
phasize the  great  area  within  our  party,  to 
recall  these  words  of  Bovay,  "We  went  Into 
the  little  meeting.  Whigs,  Free  Soilers.  and 
Democrats.  We  came  out  of  It  Refyubllcans." 
The  spring  and  summer  of  1854  saw  many 
other  meetings,  held  under  one  banner  or 
another,  that  brought  Republican  organiza- 
tions into  being  in  Michigan,  Iowa.  Ohio, 
Maine,  Massachusetts  New  York  and  other 
northern  states. 

A  formal  convention  adopted  a  platform 
and  nominated  a  full  state  ticket  .  was 
held  "under  the  oaks"  at  Jackson,  Michigan 
on  July  6.  1864.  The  convention  paid  ItB 
resjiects  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and 
southern  slaveholders,  and  also  had  these 
words : 

"Resolved.  That  In  view  of  the  necessity 
of  battling  for  the  first  principles  of  Re- 
publican government,  and  against  the 
schemes  of  an  aristocracy,  the  most  revolt- 
ing and  oppressive  with  which  the  earth  was 
ever  cursed  or  man  debased,  we  will  cooperate 
and  be  known  as  'Republicans'  until  the  con- 
test be  terminated." 

Eleven  United  States  senators  were  elected 
as  Republicans,  or  afterwards  affiliated  with 
the  party,  and  so  many  Republicans  were 
sent  to  the  House  that  they  succeeded  In 
organizing  It  and  electing  Nathaniel  P.  Banks 
of  Massachusetts  as  Speaker  of  the  34th  Con- 
gress. 

The  party  was  then  organized  on  a  na- 
tional basis. 

The  first  Republican  President.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  faced  the  primary  task  of  preserv- 
ing the  Union,  "that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth."  Successive  Re- 
publican administrations  built  the  weak  and 
divided  nation  Into  a  great  power  command- 
ing the  world's  respect  .  The  living  standards 
of  city  worker  and  farmer  were  raised  by 
development  of  the  country's  resources  by 
protection  against  low-paid  foreign  com- 
petition, and  by  Insistence  on  sound  money 
and  government  economy. 

Lincoln  once  said  that  the  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  government  "is  to  do  for  a  com- 
munity of  people  whatever  they  need  to  have 
done,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or  cannot  so  well 
do,  for  themselves,  in  their  separate  and  in- 
dividual capacities."  He  added,  "In  all  that 
the  people  can  Individually  do  as  well  for 
themselves,  government  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere." Republican  policy  has  al'ways  tfeen 
guided  by  this  simple  formula. 

The  movement  beg:un  !n  Rfpon  had 
changed  the  political  face  of  the  nation.  The 
Republican  Party,  organized  more  than  a 
century  ago  In  revolt  of  Individuals  against 
the  spread  of  slavery,  today  remains  the  party 
of  human  freedom  and  equal  Justice. 
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Where  U  America  Today? 

Yea.  I  am  aware  of  bright  spots  of  progress. 
That  scientific  discoveries  have  doubled  in 
the  pa«t  ten  years,  that  scientists  have  con- 
quered the  scourge  of  poUo.  have  made 
breakthroughs  in  nearly  every  facet  of  chem- 
istry, physics,  the  medical  sciences.  But  I 
am  also  aware  that  many  human  problems 
that  have  plagued  the  world  for  centuries, 
•tlU  exist.  A  bright  spot  Ln  solving  these 
world  problems  of  centuries  has  been  the 
progress  made  In  these  United  States.  But 
today  America  is  In  trouble  .  .  .  and  the  free 
world  la  In  trouble.  One  does  not  travel 
to  foreign  lands  or  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  own  land  without  becoming  conscloios 
that  there  la  a  need  today,  greater  than  ever 
before,  for  a  new  birth  of  values,  principles, 
ethlca.  moral  standards,  personal  responsi- 
bility. 

Famine  riots  In  India,  windows  shattered 
over  a  bus  fare  increase  in  Rome. 

Sniper  shots  In  Santo  Domingo,  mounting 
American  casualties  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  Viet 
Nam  (2,034  dead.  9.824  wounded  and  missing 
in  last  year) . 

Embassies  sacked,  libraries  burned,  moral 
standards  challenged. 

Free  speech  and  filthy  speech  In  Berkeley 
and  now  the  student  free  sex  societies. 

AnotKer  riot  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  An- 
geles following  the  arrest  of  a  Negro  who 
threw  rocks  at  a  white  teacher  near  a  school. 
But  there  were  other  causes.  Including  the 
barrage  of  apologies  for  the  1965  rioters 
which  has  come  from  politicians,  preachers. 
and  professional  civil  righters.  President 
Johnson  himself  took  the  lead  with  a  state- 
ment that  similar  upheavals  could  occur  in 
other  cities  where  people  feel  they  don't  get 
a  fair  shake"  and  that  "justice  is  not  open 
to  them." 

All  the  apologizing  and  rabble-rousing 
could  not  fail  to  Influence  weak-minded  and 
disturbed  persons.  If  you  tell  such  people — 
of  any  race— often  enough  that  all  their 
troubles  are  the  fault  of  somebody  else  they 
will  believe  it.  If  you  keep  on  telling  teen- 
agers that  they  can  disobey  the  law  it  Is  not 
surprising  when  they  throw  rocks  at  teachers 
and  shoot  at  police  making  a  lawful  arrest. 
Quoting  a  Negro  leader.  "God  help  black 
Americans  If  this  Is  their  revolution  and 
these  their  revolutionaries." 

lt'3  embarrassing  to  realize  that  we  have 
poured  out  120  to  136  billion  In  18  years  to 
110  foreign  governments.  Yet  we  gather  but 
token  help  from  2  or  3  nations  in  a  struggle 
for  freedom  in  Vietnam.  All  too  often  It's 
"Yankee,  go  home."  Too  often  these  pro- 
grams not  only  back&re  abroad  but  work 
against  the  American  people.  Our  firm. 
Murphy  Products  Company,  Inc..  today  is 
trying  to  buy  soybean  meal  and  corn  at 
prices  our  farmer  customers  In  turn  can  af- 
ford. Dsslpte  the  fact  that  there  was  the 
biggest  soybean  crop  In  history,  farmers  are 
being  forced  to  spend  near  record  prices  for 
soybean  meal.  In  seeking  com  we're  compet- 
ing with  the  government.  Our  buyer  told  us 
he's  shipping  6  cars  of  corn  a  day  to  Nigeria, 
America  to  be  paid  in  Nigerian  money,  80 
per  cent  of  which  must  be  spent  In  Nigeria. 
Meanwhile  the  little  man  pays  more  for  food 
and  the  farmer  makes  less. 

Povertji  programs — In  1887,  President 
CISTSland  disapproved  a  bill  to  provide 
$10,000  of  Federal  aid  to  farmers  In  drought- 
stricken  counties  of  Texas  .  .  .  stating — I  can 
find  no  warrant  for  such  an  appropriation  In 
the  Constitution. 

Today,  all  that  Is  necessary  Is  a  phone  call 
to  the  White  House  and  the  President  him- 
self will  fly  over  the  floods  .  .  .  the  dry  flelds 
...  or  the  frost-bitten  orange  groves  .  .  .  the 
forsst  firs  .  .  .  the  tornado's  path,  and  on  the 
basts  of  a  high-level  and  high  speed  Inspec- 
tion, decide  upon  appropriate  relief. 

I  recently  visited  a  so-called  disaster  area 
here  In  the  middle  west  and  was  told  of  a 
of  poverty  workers  telling  these  proud 


people  of  their  poverty.  The  truth  Is,  these 
people  were  rich  people  .  .  .  rich  in  integrity, 
self-reliance,  satisfied  with  their  progress  and 
opportunity. 

We  hear  stories  of  a  $70,000  federal  grant 
used  In  New  York  to  promote  a  white  hate 
theatre  ...  It  Is  almost  easier  not  to  work. 
Of  the  2400  American  Motors  employees  In- 
definitely laid  off  in  January.  270  showed  up 
for  Job  interviews  arrungcd  by  15  employers. 
Almost  dally  you  hear  the  doctrine  that 
"Bread  can  be  had  without  'sweat,' "  that 
economic  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  with- 
out personal  sacrifice. 

One  of  my  associates  recently  had  an  Inter- 
view with  a  graduating  university  senior. 
He  wanted  to  hire  the  young  man  and  had 
decided  to  go  beyond  their  normal  wage  scale 
and  offer  $7200  a  year  for  a  man  Just  out  of 
college.  When  he  arranged  for  the  Inter- 
view, the  faculty  advisor  advised  him  that 
the  young  man  h.id  signed  for  a  $10,000  a 
year  Job  with  the  poverty  program  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  Just  the  day  before. 

Inflation  and  poo'  money — Reach  for  a  50c 
piece  In  your  pocket  or  for  a  silver  sound  25c 
piece.  Where  Is  If  lufl-ilion  is  a  cruel 
form  of  taxation.  You  don't  even  get  a  tax 
receipt.  The  paycheck  does  less  at  the  store. 
Bad  money  replaces  good  money. 

Economic  Illiteracy  and  new  theories  of 
economics  have  given  some  of  our  youth  these 
beliefs?  On  one  survey  61  percent  feel  that 
the  profit  motive  is  njt  necessary  for  sur- 
vival of  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  82 
percent  believe  "there  is  practically  no  com- 
petition In  busine.=s  today."  40  per  cent  can 
name  no  advantage  of  capitalism  over  com- 
mnuism. 

Two  sets  of  standards  .  .  .  Pres.  Johnson's 
tardy  denunciation  of  the  NY  transit  strike. 
During  the  12  days  of  the  city's  paralysis  he 
had  not  a  word  of  rebuke  for  the  strikers' 
inflationary  demands  or  their  leaders'  de- 
fiance of  the  law  But  after  the  settlement 
was  announced,  the  Pres.  denounced  it  as  a 
violation  of  his  administration's  guldeposts 
for  nonlnflatlonary  wage  increases.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Johnson  administration 
was  not  slow  about  objecting  to  price  in- 
creases In  the  copper,  aluminum  and  steel 
industries. 

Permissivenes-i  .  perhaps  we  all  share 

part  of  this  blame,  being  concerned  that  Im- 
posing standards  of  behavior  on  a  child  some- 
how will  stun  his  development  Permissive- 
ness has  progressed  Into  government,  courts, 
and  yes.  some  homos,  schools,  and  churches. 
Without  presuming  to  make  a  precise  alloca- 
tion of  the  blame,  we  think  It  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  contemporary  liberal  philoso- 
phy which  has  dominated  the  Intellectual 
fashion  of  a  generation  h.as  made  a  sizable 
contribution.  For  it  is  preeminently  a  phi- 
losophy of  irresponsibility;  that  is,  the 
individual  is  not  regarded  as  particularly 
accountable  for  his  actions, 

And  thus,  there  are  young  thugs  and  teen- 
age criminals  pressing  their  luck  by  Increas- 
ing their  violent  escapades  while  blaming 
society  for  their  faults. 

Organized  and  militant  minorities  impos- 
ing their  philosophy  on  a  less  aggressive,  less 
articulate  majority  A  concrete  example, 
we  saw  what  big  union  dollars  from  out 
of  the  area  can  do  In  an  election.  The  then 
challenger  took  advantage  of  redlstrictlng,' 
then  with  a  liberally  financed  campaign,  won 
a  seat  In  the  Rubber  Stamp  Great  Society 
Club.  Everything  for  everybody  except  the 
forgotten  man,  the  man  who  pays  his  bills, 
pays  the  taxes,  milks  his  cows,  keeps  her 
house,  creates  the  Jobs. 

MORE    ABOUT    TODAY 

Yes,  the  7nood  of  America  today  is  one 
of  unJiappiness  and  real  corurern  in  the  midst 
of  prosperity.  While  some  say  they  nei<er 
had  it  so  good,  it  is  still  evident  that  they 
are  unhappy  about  a  number  of  things,  and 
this  brings  us  to  issues. 


1 )  no  one  likes  the  way  the  war  Is  going 
and  more  people  are  saying,  "Are  we  fighting 
to  win?"  "Just  what  Is  our  stature  and  our 
policy?" 

2 )  high  prices  are  Irking  almost  everybody. 
The  American  people  are  beginning  to  see 
through  the  false  statements  of  "no  extra 
taxes  needed  .  .  .  inflation  is  no  problem, 
etc."  Anyone  that  shops  knows  that  groceries 
are  high  and  they  will  stay  high.  The  dairy 
farmer  Is  being  driven  out  of  the  business 
by  high  prices  and  unreasonable  federal 
programs.  It  Is  easier  for  a  dairy  farmer  to 
leave  the  business  than  to  start  anew.  Thus 
your  dairy  prices,  for  one  will  stay  high  for 
some  time.  Inflation  is  not  coming;  It  is 
here!  There  is  no  real  prosperity  when  It's 
being  engaged  on  the  credit  cards  of  our 
children. 

3)  Is  our  destiny  a  welfare  state?  The  war 
on  poverty  and  waste  in  "do  good"  projects 
Is  penalizing  the  enterprising  and  benefitting 
administrators  and  vote-conscious  poli- 
ticians. The  farmer  and  small  businesses 
have  been  hurt  .  .  .  the  retired  and  the  work- 
ing man,  have  been  hurt,  by  Inflation.  Un- 
der today's  condition  the  fellow  In  the  mid- 
dle income  bracket  is  the  one  who  has  to 
pay  for  anything.  Some  people  are  worried 
about  socialism;  others  are  frankly  worried 
about  fascism. 

•  *  *  •  • 

What  Do  We  Stand  For? 

"So  often  we  hear  today.  'What  does  the 
party  stand  for  today?'  The  Republican 
Party  Is  the  true  jjarty  of  all  the  people. 

"It  supports  Unionism,  of,  for  and  by  the 
workers.  It  disapproves  of  the  actions  of  the 
self-appointed,  dictatorial  labor  bosses,  whose 
general  attitude  Is  'The  public  be  damned." 

"The  Republican  Party  advocates  sound 
fiscal  policy  (money  worth  something), 
knowing  this  Is  essential  to  keeping  America 
strong. 

"The  Republican  Party  believes  in  and 
works  for  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
Americans,  black,  yellow,  red  or  white. 

"The  Republican  Party  believes  in  the 
free  enterprise  system,  knowing  that  this 
system  makes  for  self-determination,  self- 
advancement,  self-pride  and  true  patriotism 
...  a  system  that  has  been  proclaimed  the 
'miracle  of  the  world.'  It  has  enabled  Amer- 
ica to  become  the  greatest  Nation  of  all 
recorded  history. 

"The  Republican  Party  believes  that  the  in- 
dividual should  be  the  'Master'  and  not  the 
state. 

"The  Republican  Party  believes  in  main- 
taining the  moral  and  economic  climate  In 
which  everyone  can  grow,  progress  and  de- 
velop, to  the  extent  of  the  ability  of  each 
individual,  unhampered  by  overextended, 
centralized  and  dictatorial  government. 

"The  Republican  Party  believes  In  ade- 
quate provision  for  and  care  of  the  aged, 
and  needy;  on  a  sound  and  equitable  basis, 
without  saddling  on  generations  yet  un- 
born, spendthrift,  wasteful,  grandiose,  so- 
cialistic schemes. 

"The  Republican  Party  Is  progressive,  a 
party  of  vision  retaining  those  thing  from 
the  past  that  are  worth  retaining,  and  al- 
ways receptive  to  new  Ideas  befitting  the 
times,  in  the  task  of  building  a  better 
America. 

"The  Republican  Party  believes  in  the  f.alth 
of  individual  people,  and  regards  that  faith 
as  the  only  true  foundation  of  our  National 
strength. 

"The  Republican  Party  believes  that  our 
National  Stability  can  stem  only  from  the 
basic  constitutional  principles  that  unite 
us. 

"Eton't  you?" 

WHT    PABTT    MEMBERSHIP? 

The  world  has  many  examples  of  domin- 
ance of  a  country  by  one  i>olltlcal  party. 
Adolph  Hitler  and  Lenin  gave  us  prime  ex- 
amples.    The  other  extreme  of  great  num- 
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bers  of  political  parties  within  a  country  has 
resulted  In  similar  lack  of  progress.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  has  been  a  country 
with  a  two  party  system.  In  itself,  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  when  It  was 
coupled  vrtth  constitutional  government  that 
allowed  separate  forces  of  the  executive,  leg- 
islative and  judicial  branches  of  government 
to  serve  the  people.  Too  often,  however,  we 
have  failed  to  communicate  that  the  Indi- 
vidual does  have  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity in  his  political  party.  Individuals  be- 
come centered  around  a  particular  cause  or  a 
particular  piece  of  legislation  favorable  to 
their  particular  thoughts  and  desires.  Too 
often  we  vote  on  a  man's  looks  Instead  of  his 
principles,  but  In  picking  a  party  the  indi- 
vidual chooses  a  general  area  of  beliefs  In 
which  he  can  confortably  live  and  serve.  To 
me,  membership  in  the  Republican  party  has 
given  me  this  opportunity.  Participation 
has  given  me  a  chance  to  work  with  people 
Uke  you.  When  folks  like  you  constantly 
give,  you  need  refueling. 

It's  significant  to  me  that  this  birthday 
is  celebrated  not  in  the  fall  or  winter,  but 
In  the  springtime.  Springtime  Is  the  time 
to  plant  seeds,  to  prepare  our  soil  for  the 
summer  work  ahead,  for  as  we  sow.  so  shall 
we  reap  In  the  fall.  We  can  return  to  a 
harvest  of  responsibility  and  Integrity. 

Indeed,  one's  work  Is  never  done  in  a  good 
cause.  One  wonders  what  the  54  founders 
would  say  if  they  could  express  themselves 
today.  In  those  days  there  was  no  com- 
munication, limited  education.  I  believe  it 
would  be  with  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  that  they  would  look  at  your 
opportunity.  The  umbrella  offers  .  .  .  room 
for  all. 

I  belong  to  many  organizations  .  .  .  par- 
ent-teacher association,  a  fraternity,  alumni 
association.  Rotary,  church  and  many  more. 
I  belong  because  I  believe  that  these  are 
constructive,  honorable,  worthwhile  orga- 
nizations, but,  along  with  membership,  I 
have  the  obligation  to  participate  .  .  ,  not 
necessarily  to  agree  with  everything  .  .  . 
but  in  the  general  goals,  in  the  general  work 
these  organizations,  and  then  to  be  big 
enough  to  cooperate  with  a  majority  in  the 
achievement  of  overall  goals. 

ACTION    IDEAS 

1)  Let's  motivate  more  of  the  disinter- 
ested. America  has  been  too  busy  fishing, 
bowling,  spending  more  time  at  their  country 
clubs  than  being  concerned  about  their 
country.  No  man,  no  woman,  be  he  farmer, 
labor  man.  business  man  or  professional  man, 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  disinterest  In  poUtics 
today. 

2)  We  have  not  used  all  of  America's  sell- 
ing ability  to  tell  the  truth.  Too  often  the 
enterprise  has  been  looked  down  upon.  Let's 
pay  greater  recognition  to  the  teacher,  the 
minister,  the  businessman  who  creates  Jobs, 
the  school  board  member. 

3)  Let's  discuss,  but  let's  not  sabotage,  one 
another's  effort.  If  there's  anything  that 
demoralizes  troops  it's  their  own  artillery. 
Let's  save  our  ammunition  for  the  enemy. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  XI  (14)  ...  Every 
kingdom  divided  against  Itself  Is  brought 
to  desolation,  and  a  house  divided  against 
itself  falleth.  If  Satan  also  be  divided 
against  himself,  how  shall  his  kingdom 
stand? 

4)  Let's  push  doorSells.  speak  out.  mul- 
tiply. It's  done  hand  to  hand  and  It's  also 
done  in  bunches.  Let's  thank  and  cooperate 
even  more  with  newspapers,  radio,  t.v.  Do 
our  schools  have  Republican  facts,  teachlllg 
kits,  charts,  passouts?  Are  employers  telling 
the  facts  on  taxes?     (Where's  the  platform?) 

5)  Emphasis  on  the  Individual.  We  (jan't 
possibly  feed  the  world,  but  our  know«how 
can  sure  help  In  our  foreign  efforts. 

Integrity,  morality,  a  sound  dollar"  na- 
tional pride,  expressed  through  Individuals 
earns  friendship,  peace  and  freedom  instead 


of  dollars  and  bureaucratic  giveaways  which 
have  brought  us  nothing. 

More  student  exchange,  more  church  mis- 
sionary work,  people  to  people  travel.  (Polish 
experience.)  Our  struggle  is  not  Just  be- 
tween philosophies,  but  between  Individuals, 
efforts,  and  ideas  within  philosophies 
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6)  Sell  the  American  system.  Do  our 
people  know  that  the  Soviet  farmer  produces 
food  for  3  people  while  the  American  farmer 
produces  food  for  32?  Do  they  know  that 
Americans  are  producing  nearly  lo  mllhon 
cars  in  a  year  compared  with  200,000  in 
Russia?  That  the  average  Russian  received 
less  in  a  month  in  purchasing  power  than 
the  American  receives  in  a  week? 

As  a  nation  we've  tried  to  share  we've 

yielded  .  .  .  we've  given".  .  .  we  still  seem  to 
be  losing.  Today  we  face  in  atheistic  com- 
munism a  threat  to  world  peace,  to  the 
dignity  of  man.  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
This  threat  has  been  complicated  by  our 
refusal  to  acknowledge  or  understand  that 
the  problem  does  exist.  Too  many  of  us  have 
not  understood  commuiusm;  others  have 
been  too  preoccupied  with  work  and  pleasure 
We  have  the  product;  our  system  has  made 
more  progress  for  more  people  than  the  earth 
had  seen  in  2000  years,  but  we  aren't  selling 
It,  we  aren't  teaching  enough! 

Our  nation  has  no  greater  need  today  than 
spokesmen  for  the  truths  of  freedom  and  our 
American  heritage.  The  worid  has  no  greater 
need  than  spokesmen  for  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

7)  Needed  wisdom  .  .  .  Despite  the  tre- 
mendous progress  of  man  In  our  hfelime  the 
great  need  which  remains  Is  for  wisdom  The 
best  way  to  achieve  peace  Is  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  man  .  .  .  food,  clothing,  shelter 
.  -  .  through  freedom,  work,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  to  his  inherent  God- 
given  ability. 

Give  practical  leadership  to  free  nations 
who  will  look  to  us  for  sound  reasons  to 
trust  us,  and  assurance.  Strengthen  our  own 
efforts  by  pinpointing  aid  to  our  true  friends 
who  will  stand  by  us  In  storm  as  well  as  in 
fair  weather;  stop  weakening  resources  with 
shotgun  spending  for  political  advantages 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Wisdom  and  vision  to  plan  for  a  future  in 
keeping  with  the  aspiration  and  dreams  of 
those  who  founded  this  nation  and  this 
party. 

Life  was  never  Intended  to  be  easy  or  effort- 
less, but  It  can  be  fruitful,  productive,  mean- 
ingful, satlsfjing.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  replace  weakness  with  strength,  compro- 
mise with  courage,  failure  with  success 
8)  Give- 
History  has  many  lessons,  in  ancient 
Judea  everyone  was  expected  to  tithe  to  the 
church  a  portion  of  his  wheat,  "nthing  for 
the  church  Is  still  expected  today,  but  may  I 
suggest  a  tithe  for  our  political  party?  The 
tithe  may  come  in  the  form  of  dollars  but 
certainly  can  also  come  in  the  form  of  lead- 
ership, muscle,  mind,  voice  ...  the  total 
part  of  every  man.  Giving  support  to  dedi- 
cated leaders.  Encouraging  your  fellow  em- 
ployees .  .  .  recognizing  what  they  are  doing. 
It  takes  big  giving  of  oneself  today.  Too 
often  today  our  concern  has  been  secondary 
to  the  colored  TV  sets,  to  taxes,  the  second 
car. 

MY   REPUBLICANISM 

Looking  to  today,  perhaps  It's  right  that 
an  ordinary  citizen  has  the  opportunity  to 
express  his  views  and  his  concern  In  mind, 
but,  also,  a  thought  of  the  significance  of 
this  day.  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1866  stated, 
"Let  us,  in  building  our  new  party,  plant  our- 
selves on  the  rock  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  be 
able  to  prevail  against  us."  It  was  at  his  time 
that  It  was  established  that  there  vras  room 
for  many  in  the  Republican  Party.  Indeed, 
our  party  was  formed  by  people  with  many 


points  of  view.  It  was  done  under  the  Im- 
pulse of  resistance  to  common  danger  and  to 
circumstances  against  us.  Our  people  gath- 
ered from  the  four  winds  and  fought  the 
battle,  imder  the  constant  attack  of  a  disci- 
plined enemy. 

I  am  proud  that  my  Republican  party 
activity  has  Included  not  only  working  and 
voting  for  Barry  Goldwater  but  working 
equally  hard  as  1st  District  Finance  Chair- 
man, to  sell  tickets  for  the  Rockefeller  din- 
ner. Each  of  us  Is  entitled  to  our  personal 
favorites  and  philosophies,  but  each  has  an 
obligation  to  the  overall  organization. 

Freedom  has  a  great  future  if  we  level  our 
guns  and  our  efforts  at  the  enemy  instead  of 
at  ourselves. 

In  Lincoln's  day  it  was  necessarv  to  save 
our  union  from  Irresponsible  actions  of  sev- 
eral states.  Today  the  task  is  to  save  the 
worker's  paycheck,  regain  world  respect  and 
to  save  America  from  Irresponsible  acts  of 
federal  bureaucracy  set  up  by  one  man— one 
party  rule. 

Tills  is  the  golden  moment  of  opportunit\ 
I  intend  to  give  of  what  I  can  of  myself  to 
leave  this  world  a  bit  better  for  our  children 
and  generations  unborn.  Indifference  and 
carelessness  have  brought  real  problems  in 
our  great  country. 

Now  we've  talked  to  ourselves,  lets  go  out 
and  tell  and  sell  to  those  who  will  help  make 
the  harvest  next  Fall.  This  will  Uke  a  lot  of 
work  and  sweat. 

Prom  Greece  .  .  .  Know  Thyself. 

From  Rome  .  .  .  Control  TTivself 

From  Judea  .  .  .  Give  Thvseif 
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America:  Environmental  Pollution 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  BLATNTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  include  in  today's  Record  an 
outstanding  article  on  environmental 
pollution  by  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Richard  D.  McCarthy. 

As  a  freshman  on  our  Public  Works 
Committee.  Congressman  McCarthy  has 
shown  considerable  Interest  in  our  most 
difficult  task  of  cleaning  up  the  Nation's 
waters. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  1966  Perspective  publication 
by  Cornell  University: 

Challenge   to   Science    por    a    Clean tr 
America:   Environmental  Polhttion 
(By  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, 39th  District,  New  York) 

(EnrroR's  Note.— In  an  area  blessed  with 
exceptional  benefits  of  nature — yet  in  real 
danger  of  losing  these  benefits  because  of 
environmental  pollution — Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory  welcomes  the  following 
call  to  action  by  a  distinguished  voung 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Niagara 
Frontier.) 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  present  my 
views  on  environmental  pollution  to  the 
readership  of  Perspective.  The  noted  techni- 
cal staff  and  research-oriented  associates  of 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  compose  an 
audience  particularly  suited  to  the  under- 
standing and  fostering  of  scientific  programs 
for  the  study  of  environmental  pollution 

The  smoke  splrallng  from  your  cigarette, 
the  orange  rinds  and  chicken  bones  cleared 
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from  our  tables,  the  empty  tin  cans  and 
bottles,  th*  combusted  coal,  oil  or  gas  which 
keepa  us  warm  .  .  .  where  are  they  going? 
Into  ventilators.  Incinerators,  garbage  dumps 
and  the  dark  urban  sky.  but  what  th»n? 
They  still  remain  chained  to  the  earth. 
They  are  entitles  which  persist  In  shadow 
forms,  Insidiously  invading  our  lives.  Al- 
though we  "dlspoes^"  of  our  refuse,  we  have 
not  escaped  It  .  .  .  something  of  It  remalna 
In  our  environment. 

Thee*  products,  or  diverse  and  novel  sub- 
grtances — when  multiplied  by  the  prolific 
thrust  of  a  whole  natlc» — constitute  a  mas- 
sive problem.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
threat  of  profound  alterations  In  the  air.  the 
land,  the  living  things,  and  the  waters  of 
this  country. 

We  must  learn  to  see  ourselves  In  a  new 
way.  We  must  carefully  study  the  effect 
of  Man's  Intrusion  of  pollutants  Into  the 
physical  and  chemical  balances  of  the  earth. 
We  must  recognize  the  real  sources  of  pollu- 
tion. 

Municipal  and  Industrial  sewage  is  a  large 
and  obvious  source.  It  is  estimated  that  la 
1964  we  dumped  Into  our  waterways  alone  the 
equivalent  of  the  sewage  of  82  millions  per- 
sons. Slaughtering  plants,  hospitals  and 
mortuaries  pour  Into  our  surface  water  all 
their  discharges  of  decay  and  disease,  and 
Industry  has  spewed  Into  our  Lake  Erie  and 
Niagara  Blver  a  total  of  350  tons  of  cyanide. 
phenol,  ammonium.  comp>ounds.  acids,  sus- 
pended solids,  and  2.710  gallons  of  oil— not 
Just  yearly,  or  monthly,  but  daily. 

Animal  wastes,  which  rise  In  profjortion  to 
the  rise  In  human  population  sully  the  air 
and  contaminate  the  water.  One  cow  gen- 
erates as  much  manure  as  16.4  humans.  One 
hog  produces  as  much  waste  as  1.9  people 
and  seven  chickens  provide  a  dispjosal  prob- 
lem equivalent  to  that  created  by  one  per- 
son. As  a  result,  farm  aiUmals  In  the  United 
States  produce  ten  times  as  much  waste  as 
the  human  population. 

Solid  wastes  contribute  their  weight  in 
pollution  to  the  tune  of  250  billion  pounds 
per  year.  We  Americans  squeezed  1.244.126.- 
438  tubes  of  toothpaste  last  year  .  .  .  and  the 
tubes  are  still  with  us.  Each  American  dis- 
cards 1600  pounds  of  [»per.  glass,  metal, 
ashes,  garbage,  brush  and  grass  cuttings 
annually. 

Mining  wastes  such  as  zinc  seepages  conua- 
minats  drinking  water  and  abandoned  strip 
mines  leave  sterile,  eroded  cavities^  on  our 
wounded  earth. 

PCSTTCUES  UNBALANCE  NATURB 

Pesticides,  especially  when  applied  aerially. 
are  potential  air  contaminants.  The  dusts 
from  Insecticides,  fungicides  and  herbicides 
are  found  scattered  many  leagues  beyond 
their  Initial  source.  DDT  has  even  been 
found  In  the  bodies  of  antarctic  penguins 
and  arctic  snowy  owls.  Our  Ignorance  of  in- 
terrelationships between  species  have  led  men 
to  use  pesticides  indiscriminately  with  great 
devastation  to  Innocent  habitants  In  their 
paths. 

A  great  source  of  pollution  lies  In  the  every 
action  of  man.  He  releases  some  material 
that  may  spread  into  the  environment  at 
every  motnentJ  Many  of  these  materials  are 
increasing  In  abundance  and  are  causing 
problems  of  growing  severity  because  the 
capacity  c^  the  environment  to  absorb  and 
neutralise  them  does  not  change.  The  com- 
bustion of  coal,  oil  and  gas  In  our  hotnes, 
vehicles  and  factories  will  have  added.  In  a 
▼eiry  short  time,  the  significant  part  of  the 
carbon  that  was  slowly  extracted  from  solar 
energy  by  plants  and  buried  In  the  sediment 
during  half  a  billion  years.  Carbon  dioxide, 
called  the  Invisible  pollutant.  Is  being  shot 
'  Into  the  atmosphere  at  a  yearly  rate  of  six 
bllUosi  tons.  The  use  of  lead  alkyls  in  anti- 
knock gasolines  since  1923  has  contributed 
enough  lead  to  contaminate  the  surface  of 
tbe  northern  befnlsphere  to  the  extent  of 
About  10  milllgrama  per  square  meter. 


And  what  are  the  effects  of  the  tons  of 
sewage,  animal  wastes,  tin  cans,  sliale.  gar- 
bage, heat,  gasses   and  pesticides? 

EFFECTS    or    POLLUTION    ARE    PROFOUND 

In  our  latest  investigations,  air  pollution  is 
linked  with  lung  cancer,  virus  infections. 
asthmatic  att.icks.  cardiac  and  respiratory 
diseases,  and  even  lead  poisoning. 

Water  pollution  is  a  known  f.ictor  in  the 
uncounted  hordes  of  new  viruses  which  In- 
creasingly befoul  our  world,  Tlie  organic 
chemical  exotics  from  detergents,  industry, 
and  pesticides  are  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
menaces  to  wholesome  water  Uranium 
mills  and  atomic  reactor  plants  have  added 
radioactive  wastes  to  our  waters  with  un- 
known damage  to  our  health. 

Our  balance  with  the  other  creatiu-es  and 
living  things  in  this  world  Is  threatened. 
Man  is  the  dominating  inhabll.int  of  the 
e.irth.  but  he  must  live  in  harmony  with 
plants  who  maintain  the  oxygen  content  of 
the  air  and  furnish  the  b.isic  habitat  and 
food  of  animals  .incl  men.  Micro-organisms 
perform  a  .spectrum  of  services  .  .  .  they 
piirify  the  air.  soil  and  water,  they  recycle 
the  nutrients.  Animals  change  plants  Into 
food  man  most  covets,  and  supply  him  with 
leather,  furs.  oils,  pharmaceuticals,  ivory, 
pearls  and  wool.  Insects  are  our  [xilUnators. 
our  predators  and  our  creators  of  silk  and 
honey.  We  are  not  respecting  these  servants 
of  ours  and  they  are  chaotically  responding 
to  our  heedlessness. 

The  sulfur  dio.xide  In  stack  fumes  kills 
trees  and  crop  plants,  the  domestic  sewage 
over-fertilizes  our  waters,  and  this  enrich- 
ment stimulates  algal  growths  which  con- 
stinic  the  o.xygen  dissolved  in  the  water,  thus 
suffocuing  the  fish  and  microscopic  animals. 

Sediments  released  into  screams  by  indus- 
try smolder  fish  eggs.  The  ntimbers  of 
species  have  been  reduced  and  their  delicate 
relation.ships  destroyed  by  pollution. 

He.it  fr.jiu  steel  mills,  coke  ovens,  petro- 
leum refineries  and  steam  turbine  electricity 
plants  draw  Inunense  quantities  of  water 
from  streams  and  return  it  hot  or  warm. 
killing  much  aquatic  life.  Heat  pollution  Is 
predicted  to  multiply  eight  imies  in  the  next 
35  years. 

Eutrophicatlon  or  ecological  aging  is  pro- 
ceeding at  such  a  rate  in  lakes  such  as  Lake 
Erie  that  It  may  socju  be  dead. 

EVEN    THE    EARTH     IS    POISONED 

Our  loamy  earth  has  been  defiled  by  in- 
discriminate doses  of  poisonous  metals — • 
among  them  arsenic.  Some  orchards  no 
longer  bear  apple.s;  carets,  beets  and  spinach 
are  stunted;  produce  sometimes  absorbs  the 
poisons  and  become  contaminated  them- 
selves. High  salt  concentrations  make  river 
waters  unsuitable  tor  needed  irrigation. 

Our  atmosplieric  heat  balance  is  changing 
radically.  By  the  year  2000,  there  will  be 
about  25  "c  more  carbon  dioxide  In  our  at- 
mosphere, which  scientists  predict  can  dra- 
matically modify  our  climate. 

But  perhaps  the  most  grievous  conse- 
quence of  our  offenses  against  nature  Is  the 
diminishing  of  the  quality  of  our  lives. 
Beauty  and  purity  enrich  each  other  and 
Inspire  man  to  look  beyond  his  smallest  self 
Into  the  visions  of  the  future  and  the  great 
gifts  of  the  past.  Ugliness  is  the  shabby 
scab  we  have  grafted  upon  our  magnificent 
world, 

WS    ARE    RESPONSIBLE    FOR    TOMORROW 

Our  children  and  the  futures'  children 
have  the  right  to  lie  in  lush  green  meadows 
and  watch  the  miraculous  progress  of  spring- 
time. And  we  adults  have  a  responsibility 
to  insure  this. 

I  have  a  whole  hat-full  of  ideas  which,  I 
feel,  may  help  solve  this  vast  problem.  But, 
in  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  Just  one, 

I  have  sketched  for  you  an  immense  spec- 
trum of  the  unknown  .  .  .  for  this  Is  an 
obscure  and  unrecognized  field.  This  vital, 
all-encompassing    reality    in    contemporary 


life  has  not  been  penetrated,  nor  has  it  even 
been  considered  a  worthy  area  of  compre- 
hensive research. 

OCR    ENVIRONMENT    MUST    BE    STUDIED 

But,  this,  truly  Is  the  field  for  pioneers 
The  Investigation  of  how  we  live,  why  we 
sicken  or  die.  why  we  exist  under  blue  sky 
or  smog,-  lush  foliage  or  craven  sterility, 
prosperity  or  dearth,  quality  or  crassness. 
depression  or  inspiration  .  .  .  this  is  the 
knowledge  of  our  environment. 

Let  me  now  plead  before  this  scientific 
audience  for  our  best  talent  and  for  an  ex- 
alted status  for  this  field  of  investigation. 

We  need  knowledge  more  than  anything 
else.  We  need  natural  and  behavioral  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  have  the  imagina- 
tion, dedication  and  the  skill  to  gain  the 
understandings  of  unknown  processes  and 
obscure  relationships  that  we  must  have  if 
our  complex  civilization  is  to  continue  to 
exist  in  harmony  with  its  earthly  environ- 
ment. 

So  we  are  making  progress.  But  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

You  have  seen  the  sources  and  effects  of 
environmental  pollution,  but  remember  that 
there  Is  only  one  cause  .  .  .  man.  We  must 
now  apply  man's  maximum  intellect  and  dis- 
till from  our  past  knowledge  and  future  In- 
sight the  profound  answers. 

We  need  gifted  specialists  In  cell  biology  to 
study  metabolic  pathways,  structure  distorl- 
ment.  interaction  between  enzymes  and  many 
other  deep  and  challenging  biochemical 
problems. 

We  need  microbiologists  to  penetrate  the 
structure  of  pollutants,  to  study  how  they 
are  metabolized  by  organisms;  why  some 
resist  biodegradation  and  others  survive  in 
seemingly  Impossible  environments. 

We  need  population  dynamics,  studies  and 
much  Investigation  In  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences, for  pollution  would  not  exist  except 
for  man's  activities  and  it  concerns  almost 
the  entire  range  of  Interactions  between 
human  beings  and  their  environment. 
Although  all  living  creatures  are  affected  by 
pollution,  only  man  has  the  ability  to  con- 
trol or  eliminate  It.  Sociologists,  econo- 
-inists,  urban  and  regional  planners,  psycho- 
logists, anthropologists,  communications  ex- 
perts and  political  scientists  of  the  highest 
calibre  must  Invest  their  talents  to  this  field. 

Atmospheric  problems  must  be  analyzed 
by  meterologlsts.  hydrologlsts  and  systems 
analysts.  Great  challenges  and  fascinating 
problems  await  gifted  engineers.  New  proc- 
esses and  new  designs  for  sewage  treatment 
plants,  new  principles  for  collection  systems, 
design  of  water  storage  and  distribution  sys- 
tems are  but  a  few. 

And  to  attract  these  people,  we  must  pro- 
vide excellent  research  environments — such 
as  are  provided  by  Cornell  Aeronautical  Lab- 
oratory— and  specific  research  opportunities. 
We  must  create  dynamic  exchanges  between 
the  many  fields  of  study  to  integrate  and 
unify  otir  knowledge. 

Lest  It  be  overlooked,  let  me  emphasize 
that  substantial  research  funds — from  the 
federal  and  state  levels — are  already  avail- 
able and  programs  are  in  motion.  But  we 
must  press  forward 

We  must  also  press  forward  with  our  pro- 
gram to  halt  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
Federal  Government  set  April  12  for  formu- 
lating state-by-state  plans  to  clean  up  the 
lake.  By  that  date.  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan  were  to  inform  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion of  what  they  proposed  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  pollution  originating  within  their 
boundaries. 

We  substantially  Increased  the  amount  of 
public  funds  available  to  fight  water  pollu- 
tion last  year.  This  year  I  am  pressing  for 
still  more  funds  for  this  vital  purpose. 
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WHY  AM  I   INTERESTED? 

My  own  concern  In  these  emerging  prob- 
lems began  with  a  love  affair.  As  a  little  boy 
from  the  city,  no  delight  was  above  that  of 
launching  stick  ships  Into  the  blue  waters  of 
Lake  Erie,  As  a  man,  the  lake  and  Its  chaste 
vastness  holds  my  reverence  and  Is  my  source 
of  solitude  and  contemplation. 

My  commitment  to  the  lake  was  one  of  the 
Infiuences  that  compelled  me  to  make  a  diffi- 
cult decision  two  years  ago.  As  I  watched 
her  harbors  fill  with  acids  and  slime,  and  her 
seasides  become  desecrated  with  raw  sewage. 
I  knew  that  I,  as  a  private  citizen  must  do 
something. 

I  left  the  business  world  and  sought  a  seat 
In  the  United  States  Congress,  which  the 
voters  graciously  granted  me.  My  hope  was 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  particularly  to  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Subcommittee  which  writes  the  laws 
regarding  water  pollution. 

I  guess  Lake  Erie  has  a  lady  luck  for  those 
who  care  about  her.  because,  though  I  was 
a  freshman.  I  was  granted  membership  In 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  was  seated 
on  the  key  Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcom- 
mittee. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  my  comprehen- 
sive education  In  the  field  of  pollution.  The 
hours  of  enUghtened  testimony  by  scientists 
In  our  Public  Works  hearings,  my  own  In- 
vestigations, and  those  of  the  Environmental 
Pollution  Panel  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  have  revealed  Lake 
Erie's  problems  to  be  but  an  urgent  segment 
In  our  total  confrontation  of  environmental 
pollution. 
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Decoration  Day  Observance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  touched  by  the  thoughts  contained 
in  the  invocation  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished clergyman,  Rabbi  Dr.  Karl 
Applbaum  during  the  Queens  Borough 
memorial  parade  and  services  held  in 
Bayside,  N.Y.  Rabbi  Applbaum  Is  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve, 
chaplain,  307th  General  Hospital  in  Ja-^ 
maica,  national  chaplain  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Queens  County  chaplain  of  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans. 

His  inspiring  and  patriotic  words  are 
so  significant  that  I  would  like  to  call 
them  to  the  a:tention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Houst ; 
Decoration    Day    Observance— All    Queens 

Veterans  Organizations,  Flushing    NY 

May  29,  1966 

(Invocation  delivered  by  Rabbi  Dr.  Karl 
Applbaum,  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  chaplain  307th  General  Hospital 
Jamaica,  N.Y.,  national  chaplain,  Reserve 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Queens  County  Chaplain,  Jewish  War 
Veterans) 

Our  Heavenly  Father:  Assembled  here  are 
the  elite  of  this  nation— the  men  and  women 
who  answered  the  call  of  our  country  In  its 
time  of  greatest  need  and  proudly  wore  and 
are  still  wearing  their  uniforms.  By  thy 
benlficence  they  have  returned  home  and 
are  on  this  Decoration  Day  now  here  demon- 
strating their  love  for  God  and  loyalty  to 
these  United  States  of  America  which  they 


served  so  bravely  in  all  its  wars.  United  we 
show  our  faith  in  our  nation  for  which  we 
are  ready  to  give  our  lives.  Proud  of  the 
uniform  we  wear  we  are  united  in  spirit  and 
bound  together  by  tradition  and  history- 
men  and  women  of  all  creeds,  colors  and 
denominations.  All  of  us  are  dedicated  for 
one  goal — protection  of  our  country  from 
the  enemies  abroad  and  from  those  within 
our  borders  who  silently  are  boring  into  Its 
foundations  and  trying  to  destroy  the  very 
supports  upon  which  we  depend  and  criticiz- 
ing the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded. 

We  pray  to  Thee  O  Father— Creator  and 
Giver  of  life  for  ovir  sick  and  wounded  com- 
rades who  are  now  on  their  sick  beds— in 
hospitals,  at  home,  abroad,  wherever  they 
may  be.  Heal  them  from  all  infirmities  for 
Thou  alone  can  heal.  Send  Thy  consolation 
to  those  who  have  given  their  loved  ones 
so  that  we  may  live  and  survive.  They  are 
Joining  us  with  bowed  heads  praying  for  the 
souls  of  their  loved  ones.  By  faith  in  Thee 
and  by  belief  in  the  eternltv  of  life.  May 
they  find  sustenance,  and  fulfillment  of  the 
hollow  pit  left  In  their  hearts.  Strengthen 
them  In  their  hour  of  need  and  send  them 
Thy  blessings.  Comfort  them  with  Thy  pres- 
ence and  sustain   them  with  Thy   light. 

For  those  of  our  Fellow  Americans  who  are 
presently  engaged  In  the  fight  for  survival 
of  freedom— we  pray  Thee  O  Creator  of  the 
Universe  to  be  with  them  wherever  they  may 
be.  Spre.^d  over  them  the  Tabernacle  of 
Peace  and  return  them  safely  to  us  and  to 
the  side  of  their  loved  ones,  Insph-e 
us  with  the  courage  which  all  of  us  need  and 
which  is  lacking  In  some  of  us.  May  the 
world  realize  that  a  universe  half  slave  and 
half  free  cannot  long  endure,  that  totalitari- 
anism will  destroy  us— that  democracy  is  the 
only  way  of  life  and  the  only  method  of  sur- 
vival. 

Bless  the  President  of  these  United  States 
and  all  In  whom  lawful  authority  is  vested 

Vouchsafe  unto  them  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
of  might,  and  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and 
fear  of  Thee, 

Fulfill  the  wishes  of  our  hearts  for  good- 
ness and  vh^ue,  for  health,  for  life  and  for 
peace.    Amen. 


Citizenship  Challenges  You 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1966 
Mr.  ■WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  day  when  we  commemo- 
rate our  Nation's  stars  and  stripes,  I  feel 
that  each  of  us  should  take  special  notice 
of  Old  Glory  and  some  of  the  history 
behind  it. 

I  commend  to  my  collegues  an  excel- 
lent article,  "Citizenship  Challenges 
You." 

This  article  which  was  written  by  Miss 
Evelyn  Sartor  of  Quitman.  Miss.,  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  Mississippi 
Misses,  publication  of  the  Mississippi 
State  Association  of  Future  Homemakers 
of  America, 

The  article  follows: 

CiTEutNSHip  Challenges  Yon 
(By  Evelyn  Sartor,  Quitman  chapter) 
America  has  been  and,  I  hope,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  nation  of  the  people,  by  the 


people  and  fr.r  tlie  people.  You  arc  the  peo- 
ple—you make  America— weak  or  strong 
You.  the  citizens,  are  the  foundation  for  our 
nations  government.  Citizenship  Chal- 
lenges You! 

During  our  nation's  beginning  national 
patriotism  ran  high.  Our  forefathers  were 
fighting  for  a  "home  of  the  free  and  the 
br.ave-  Our  nation  was  a  unified  thirteen 
colonies.  Great  American  patriots  such  as 
Patrick  Henry,  who  wanted  his  freedom  so 
much  that  he  was  wUling  to  die  for  it  or 
Nathan  Hale,  who  regretted  that  he  had  only 
one  life  to  lose  for  his  countrv.  were  le.iders 
m  creating  the  greatest  sovereign  nation  on 
earth. 

Our  nation  grew  to  bo  the  thirteen  original 
states— all  for  one  ajid  one  for  all.  It  seemed 
appropriate  for  the  congress  to  create  na- 
tional symbols.  The  Flag  was  one  such  ■sym- 
bol.    It  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  June  14. 

Only  thirteen  white  stars  appeared  oi  the 
blue  union  at  that  time.  However  time 
parsed  and  states  and  stiu-s  were  added  to 
the  country  and  the  Flag, 

Territories  became  states.  During  the 
Mexican  War  there  were  twenfy-eight  states- 
while  the  Civil  War  was  fought  thlrtv-four 
stars  appeared  on  the  Flag;  the  number  was 
increased  to  forty-five  during  the  Spanish 
American  War  in  1898;  and  In  1918  forty- 
eight  stars  were  cited  on  "Old  Glory  "  Alaska 
made  the  forty-ninth  state  In  1959  Ha- 
waii, the  latest  addition  to  the  famiiv  of 
states,  is  represented  by  the  fiftieth  stir  on 
the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

"Old  Glory"  represents  more  than  jus;  the 
btates  themselves.  It  epitomizes  people  of 
America,  their  dreams  and  ambitions  it 
Idealizes  a  freedom  loving  people  wlio  are 
concerned  not  only  for  their  personal  rights 
but  the  rights  of  people  the  world  over 

It  IS  suggested  by  some  that  the  colors  of 
our  Flag— red.  white,  and  blue— svmbolize 
hardiness  and  courage;  purity  and  innocence' 
Vigilance,  perseverance,  and  Justice  These 
qualities  represent  the  backbone  of  America 
And  those  who  possess  them  are  the  sustaln- 
ers  of  our  country.  The  Flag  represents  no 
more  than  what  you  believe  In,  It  is  all  that 
you  believe  It  can  be.  Be  proud— vou  are  an 
American  citizen— fiag-maker! 

A  good  citizen  is  often  characterized  by  the 
respect  he  displays  toward  the  Flag  Did  vou 
know  that  Congress  has  set-up  an  official  "list 
of  rules  concerning  the  honoring  of  the 
Flag?  It  has  established  penalties  for  per-  " 
sons  who  knowingly  violate  the  Flag  Code 
.J^^  ^^  '^^^^  "^^  set-up  by  Congress  In 
1942.  Certain  proportions  for  the  Flag  are 
designated  as  follows : 

1,  The  hoist   (vrtdth)    of  the  Flag  should 
be  1.0. 

2,  The  fly  (length)   of  the  Flag  should  be 

3,  The  hoist  of  the  union  should  be  7  1.3, 

4,  The  fly  of  the  union  should  be    76 

5,  Every  stripe  should  be  1   13, 

6    The    diameter   of   each   star   should    be 
0616. 

Displaying  the  Flag  takes  place  in  many 
areas  and  proper  displaying  Is  essential 
These  are  a  few  of  the  fundamenuals  which 
should  be  followed. 

1.  The  Flag  should  be  displayed  onlv  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  However,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. In  which  case  It  may  fly  at  night 
When  weather  permits,  the  Flag  should  be 
displayed  dally  on  or  near  the  main  build- 
ing of  a  public  Institution. 

2.  The  Flag  of  the  United  States  should 
be  carried  In  a  procession  to  the  marching 
right  or  the  Flag's  own  right,  or  In  a  group  of 
other  flags  It  may  be  In  the  front  of  the  cen- 
ter of  that  line. 

3.  When  displayed  with  another  flag 
against  a  wall  from  cross  staffs,  the  U.S  Flag 
should  be  to  the  right  of  the  other  flag  with 
Its  staff  in  front. 
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4.  When  flags  of  two  or  more  nations  are 
displayed  they  should  be  approximately  equal 
in  size. 

5.  When  displayed  over  the  middle  of  the 
street,  the  Flag  should  be  suspended  verti- 
cally with  the  union  to  the  north  in  an  east 
to  west  street  or  to  the  east  In  a  north  and 
south  street. 

6.  The  Flag  should  hold  a  position  of  honor 
when  It  la  displayed  on  a  platform.  This 
place  of  honor  Is  located  to  the  right  of  the 
speaker  as  he  addresses  the  audience.  If  It 
Is  not  displayed  on  the  platform,  then  It 
should  be  placed  In  the  position  of  honor  at 
the  right  of  the  audience  as  they  face  the 
platform. 

7.  Flying  the  Flag  at  half-staCf  is.  by  tra- 
dition, a  way  of  honoring  those  who  have 
passed  on,  but  who,  while  they  lived,  served 
their  coiuitry  In  an  outstanding  manner.  In 
placing  the  Flag  at  half-mast,  one  should 
first  raiae  It  to  the  top  and  then  lower  it  to 
half  way  between  the  F>eak  and  the  bottom 
of  the  staff.  Before  removing  the  Flag,  one 
should  raise  It  to  the  top  and  then  lower  it 
slowly  to  the  ground. 

8.  When  used  to  cover  a  casket,  the  Flag 
should  be  over  the  left  shoulder.  When  low- 
ering the  casket  Into  the  ground,  the  Flag 
should  be  removed  and  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  ground. 

9.  A  flag  hoisted  In  reverse  indicates  dis- 
tress. 

10.  A  flag  at  some  time  or  another  becomes 
worn  and  la  no  longer  a  fitting  emblem  for 
display.  When  the  Flag  reaches  this  condi- 
tion, it  should  be  disposed  of  in  a  respectful 
manner,  preferably  by  burning. 

We  honor  the  Flag,  not  only  by  displaying 
It  properly,  but  in  a  larger  sense  we  honor  it 
when  we  accept  responsibility  in  our  govern- 
ment: when  we  exercise  our  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  citizens:  and  when  we  see  people  In 
other  nations  oppressed  and  rise  to  their 
need. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  there  Is  a 
crying  need  for  good  citizens  in  our  nation. 
Everyday  the  headlines  scream  that  the 
American  Republic  is  declining.  But  how 
many  of  those  makers  of  the  headlines  realize 
the  government  lies  not  only  on  others  but 
also  on  them? 

The  challenge  to  be  a  good  American  citi- 
zen Is  a  difficult  demand  to  face.  We,  as 
young  citizens,  must  juiswer  this  challenge 
■with  faith  In  our  God  and  our  country  and 
with  a  burning  desire  to  keep  our  country 
great. 


to  protracted  international  negotiations  All 
the  more  rea.son  why  Representative  Thom.^.s 
B.  CrRTis  of  Mi.s30\iri,  the  leading  Republican 
sfXDkesman  on  economic  a.Talrs  deserves  a 
round  of  applause  for  hl.s  e.xrellent  work  as  a 
congressional  member  of  the  delegation  that 
is  biirgainln^  for  tariff  reductions  in  Geneva. 
Anyone  who  takes  the  lime  to  read  Mr  Cur- 
Tis's  latest  report  to  the  House  will  be  Im- 
pressed by  its  encyclopedic  scope  and  liberal 
spirit. 

Because  of  the  recent  progrers  In  settling 
political  differences  within  the  European 
Economic  Conunuulty,  Mr.  Ci'RTis  is  now 
hopeful  that  "an  important  package  of  trade 
e.xpanding  bartcalns"  can  be  outlined  by  No- 
vember. But  he  warned  against  a  preoccu- 
pation with  tariffs  and  the  negiect  of  other 
barriers  to  world  trade-import  quotas;  bor- 
der tax  adjustments  and  antidumping  le^s- 
lation  that  would  eliminate  trade  rather  than 
unfair  competltio:i.  When  the  Kennedy 
Round  is  completed  the  world  community 
will  have  to  turn  to  what  Mr  CiruTis  calls  the 
'  loil"   trade  problems. 


Report  FroB  Geneva 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSAcrrnsrTTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  familiar  with  the 
scholarship  smd  diligence  of  Mr.  Curtis 
in  the  field  of  trade  relations.  As  a  con- 
gressional member  of  our  delegation  at 
the  Keimedy  round  In  Geneva,  Mr.  Ctrn- 
■ns  has  characteristically  taken  his  re- 
sponsibilities seriously  and  has  been  a 
source  of  wisdom  to  us  all.  On  Monday, 
June  6,  the  Washington  Post  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  CuRTTs'  leadership  in  this  field  in 
an  editorial.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  Include  it  in  the  Concressiohal 
RicoRD : 

Repokt  Fbom  OE>acv.\ 

A  Congressman  cannot  expect  to  capture 
the  llmellgbt  by  paying  meticulous  attention 


Mobilization  Fights  the  Multifaceted 
War — Mobilization  for  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23.  1966 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  in  my  district  tlie  war 
on  poverty  t)eE:an.  It  began  with  an  or- 
g-anization  called  Mobilization  for  Youth, 
which  initiated  the  technique  of  apply- 
ing intensive  and  concentrated  effort  in 
a  single  area  in  order  to  cure  poverty. 

Mobilization  for  Youth,  after  2  years  of 
surveys,  got  started  in  1961,  It  remains 
an  important  institution  in  New  York.  It 
has  had  its  ups  and  its  downs,  but  it  has 
saved  an  incalculable  number  of  lives. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
tell  e.xactly  what  Mobilization  for  Youth 
has  achieved,  since  it  deals  in  humans 
and  not  in  statistics. 

But  it  is  a  thriving,  healthy,  useful  in- 
stitution :  and  I  trust  it  will  not  falter  as 
long  as  there  is  poverty  in  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  evaluation  and  description  of  Mo- 
bilization for  Youth  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  Town  and  Village,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  my  district.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues,  for  information 
about  what  a  veteran  antipoverty  or- 
ganization can  do. 

(From  Town  &  Village,  May  12.  1966) 

MoBH.iz.\TiON  Fights  the  Multifaceted  W.^r 

I  By  Pete  Young) 

A  meeting  w.as  held  recently  between  Wel- 
fare Commissioner  Mitchell  Ginsberg  and  ap- 
proximately 150  cllent-s  from  the  Lower  East 
Side.  One  of  the  clients,  a  Negro  woman, 
asked  Commissioner  Ginsberg  why  welfare 
checks  were  never  issued  on  Friday  or  Satur- 
day. She  had  heard  go-ssip  along  the  welfare 
grapevine  that  the  Department  was  con- 
cerned lest  its  clients  "blow"  the  checks  on 
a  good  weekend  party. 

Conunissioner  Ginsberg,  .somewhat  star- 
tled, turned  to  one  of  his  assistants.  "Is  this 
true?    Is  that  the  arrangement?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  assistant. 


"Then  stop  it  Immediately."  said  the  Com- 
nilssloner.  "If  the  checks  are  due  on  a  Fri- 
day or  a  Saturday,  then  pay  them  out  on  a 
Friday  or  a  Saturday  and  quit  worrying 
about  whether  some  of  tbese  people  are  going 
to  have  a  little  party." 

Officials  of  Mobilization  for  Youth  like  to 
tell  this  story  because  (1)  they  arranged  the 
confrontation  between  the  clients  and  the 
Commissioner;  and  (2)  the  Incident  is 
a  perfect  example  of  community  action  re- 
dressing many  grievances  at  once  rather  than 
piecemeal,  one  at  a  time;  and  (3)  the  suc- 
cessful confrontation  taught  those  involved 
that  the  poor  are  not  helpless:  in  organiza- 
tion there  is  strength. 

SEMINAL   SOCRCE 

Mobilization  for  Youth  (MPY)  is  the  semi- 
nal source  for  many  of  the  nations  so-called 
"war  on  poverty"  programs.  Beginning  in 
1959  with  surveys.  MFY  emerged  in  1961 
with  a  multi-million  dollar  budget,  a  staff 
of  trained  professionals  and  a  broad  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  community  despair 
and  neglect. 

More  than  100.000  persons  live  in  the  67- 
block  section  below  14th  Street  that  Is  the 
target  area  for  Mobilization.  Of  these  100.- 
000,  approximately  10.000  are  Negro  and  ap- 
proximately 25,000  are  Puerto  Rlcan.  But 
though  the  non-white  percentage  in  the  Low- 
er East  Side  "ghetto"  Is  about  35  percent, 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  public  school 
children  are  Negro  or  Ptierto  Rican.  The 
average  family  income  Is  slightly  more  than 
$4,000  per  year — well  below  the  government's 
ofRclal  "poverty  line" — and  a  high  proportion 
of  resklents  In  the  target  area  are  subsidized 
by  some"  kind  of  Welfare  Department  pro- 
gram. Repeated  studies  have  shown  that  for 
every  person  "on  the  welfare,"  perhaps  as 
many  as  two  others  are  equally  eligible  but 
not  on  the  welf;vre.  Youth  Board  statistics 
show  that  in  1962  the  Juvenile  crime  rate  in 
the  area  was  approximately  double  that  for 
the  city-at-large;  latest  figures  show  a  drop- 
ping of  the  rate  in  the  MFY  target  area  and 
an  increase  for  the  city  at-Iarge,  thus  nar- 
rowing the  disparity. 

About  $5  million  per  year  In  both  public 
and  private  funds  fuels  the  MFY  experiment, 
which  Is  directed  out  of  a  headquarters  on 
East  4th  Street  where  well-paid  professionals 
attempt  to  arouse  the  ghetto  poor  from  hope- 
less despair.  One  well-paid  MFY  staffer  has 
a  note  on  his  blackboard  to  remind  hliTLself 
(If  that  should  prove  necessary)  of  the  prop- 
er attitude  to  communicate.  In  Its  entirety, 
the  note  reads:  _ 

"Controversy!     Anger!" 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  kind  of 
militancy  can  be  communicated  by  middle- 
class  professionals  to  local  residents, 

INDIGENOUS  LEADERS  -f 

MFY  neighborhood  centers,  employment 
centers,  training  centers,  legal  aid  centers 
dot  the  67-blc)ck  target  area.  For  the  most 
part  they  operate  out  of  store-fronts  with 
the  highest  priority  given  to  finding  and  de- 
veloping "indigenous  leaders"  all  the  way 
from  a  10-year-old  boy  to  an  old  Puerto  Rlcan 
L^dy  at  a  candy  store  who  must  surely  be  the 
most  enthusiastic  baseball  fan  In  New  York 
City. 

The  community  organizationj  that  st)ring 
up  In  the  wake  of  this  money  and  profes- 
sional drive  are  Informal,  to  say  the  least. 
One  example  is  a  club  for  pre-teen-agers  who 
have  been  marked  as  potential  drug  addicts. 
The  club  has  one  rule:  no  glue  sniffing. 

All  of  the  MFY  projects  are  carefully  and 
continually  evaluated  by  a  team  of  sociolo- 
gists from  Columbia  University;  many  MFY 
Ideas  (such  as  the  Legal  Services  Unit)  are 
now  finding  application  throughout  the 
country. 

Inevitably,  MFY  has  had  its  share  of 
scandals.  And  it  has  come  in  for  a  good  bit 
of  criticism  as  an  early  advocate  of  ideas 
which  now  have  wide  acceptance.  Such  con- 
cepts as  the  rent  strike  and  the  police  review 
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board  were  pioneered  by  MFY  people  long 
before  they  became  fashionable  currency  and 
lost  their  radical  sting. 

The  real  problem  that  confronts  MFY  was 
dramatized  for  this  reporter  in  a  teen  service 
center  on  East  6th  Street  where  youth  worker 
Angel  Camacho  said  bitterly: 

"We  get  answers  here  for  most  of  the  prob- 
lems the  kids  come  in  with,  except  the  big 
one.     We  don't  have  enough  Jobs." 

When  all  is  said  and  done  Mobilization  is 
still  dependent  upon  the  workings  of  the 
American  e<;pnomy — increasingly  automated, 
increasingly  higher-skilled. 

state  of  mind 

"Poverty"  is  always  a  relative  term.  What 
we  call  "poverty"  is  sheer  luxury  for  the 
peasant  of  India.  Perhaps  "poverty"  is  a 
state-of-mind,  more  than  anything  else. 
Perhaps  "poverty"  means  a  distlntegration  of 
self-esteem.  And  perhaps  MFY's  contribu- 
tion, when  the  final  score  is  toted  up.  will 
be  in  the  changing  of  that  sUile-of-mind,  the 
restoration  of  self-esteem. 

That's  the  hope  anyway.  The  alternative, 
a  failure  right  across  the  board,  raises  alter- 
natives almost  too  dreadful  to  contemplate. 
The  battle  is  being  fought  in  the  target 
area.  There  are  little  victories  and  defeats 
every  day.  The  calculus  of  those  victories 
and  defeats  will  go  a  long  way  towards  de- 
termining the  American  future. 
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The  Spirit  That  Is  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
June  5,  1966,  I  attended  a  farewell  party 
to  a  ti-uly  great  individual.  Rev.  L.  R. 
Boyll.  minister  of  the  Carpenter  Memo- 
rial Methodist  Church  in  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. 
A  man  who  has  inspired  his  fellow'  men 
and  our  community  to  mutual  respect  for 

each  other  and  their  individual  beliefs 

at  the  same  time  inspired  a  unity  of  pui-- 
pose  for  all  men. 

The  encomiums  of  praise  heaped  upon 
Reverend  Boyll  at  this  gathering  cannot 
be  lost,  for  they  truly  demonstrate  the 
spirit  that  is  Americia.  Therefore,  I  en- 
ter in  the  Record  the  statements  of  three 
of  his  fellow  clergymen,  of  different 
faiths,  and  the  former  mayor  of  Glen 
Cove,  in  praise  of  this  great  man: 

Reverend  Laurence  Boyll 's  leaving  is  a  real 
loss  to  oiu-  community.  He  has  gained  an 
enviable  and  well-deserved  reputation  both 
within  and  outside  the  Carpenter  Memorial 
Methodist  Church.  His  support  has  been 
essential  for  so  many  good  causes  lu  Glen 
Cove  and  vicinity. 

He  and  Mrs.  Boyll  go  with  our  good  wishes 
and  prayers  for  their  future  health  and 
niccess. 

Rabbi  Alton  Meter  Winters, 
North  Country  Reform  Temples,  Glen 
Cove,  N.Y. 

Laurence  Boyll  is  a  loss  to  Glen  Cove     He 

lias  taught  men  what  It  Is  to  be  men.    He  has 

taught  dignity  and  restraint.    I  am  proud  to 

say  that  he  has  taught  me,  and  I  am  grateful. 

Rev.  Charlxs  Kohli. 

St.  Patricks,  Glen  Cove.  N.Y. 


Rev.  Laurence  Boyll  and  his  queenly  wife 
Mrs.  Rachel  Boyll,  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
Glen  Cove.  Words  are  inadequate  to  express 
what  their  friendship,  love  and  fellowship 
has  meant  to  our  Church.  Mrs.  Galloway 
and  the  members  of  our  Church  join  with  me 
in  wishing  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Boyll  the  blessings 
of  God.  Our  thoughts  and  prayers  will  go 
with  them  as  they  leave  for  their  new  field  of 
service.     God  bless  them  always. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Galloway, 
Calvary  A.M.E.  Church,  Glen  Cove,  NY. 

Rev.  Boyll,  It  has  been  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  know  you  during  your  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  Glen  Cove  and  it  is 
with  heartfelt  sadness  that  I  learned  vou  are 
leaving  us. 

During  the  days  when  I  was  Mavor  of  Glen 
Cove,  I  can  recall  so  well  the  times  vou  could 
be  counted  on  to  help  our  community  It 
was  good  to  know  Reverend  Boyll  was  there 
to  lend  a  wise,  able  and  understanding  hand. 

A  community  seldom  has  too  many  citizens 
conscientious  and  willing  to  help  in  Its 
growth  and  betterment.  You  were  always 
one  of  our  people  and  so  your  presence  will 
be  missed  by  many. 

For  your  service  as  Chaplain  to  Glen  Cove 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  and  your  work  on 
mahy  committees  responsible  for  bettering 
our  housing  conditions  and  community  rela- 
tions, you  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  entire 
community. 

I  am  proud  to  know  you  and  wish  you  con- 
tinued years  of  wonderful  service  to  the 
community  to  which  you  now  go.  We  shall 
miss  you  but  are  grateful  for  all  you  have 
done  for  so  many. 

Hon.  Joseph  Reillt. 
Former  mayor  of  Glen  Cove,  NY. 
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tlons  of  the  world— an  emblem  that  will  not 
condescend  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  ag- 
gression and  self-aggrandizement;  that  it  is 
too  great  to  be  debased  by  selfishness;  that 
has  vindicated  Ite  right  to  be  honored  by  all 
nations  of  the  world  and  feared  bv  none  who 
do  righteousness." 


Bravery  in  Burlington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Flag  Day  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker  today 
June  14,  1966,  is  Flag  Day.  and  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  urge  every 
American  to  display  and  proudly  honor 
our  flagr. 

The  abuses  that  have  been  directed  at 
our  flag  in  the  past  year  can  best  be  re- 
buffed by  every  citizen  showing  deep 
respect  and  devotion  to  the  symbol  of  our 
Nation  and  to  the  ideals  for  which  it 
stands.  This  year  a  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  observe  Flag  Day. 

In  concluding  my  brief  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  an  editorial  from  the  Jones- 
boro,  Tenn.,  Herald  and  Tribune: 
F^AG  Day 
Speaking  at  the  Flag  Day  celebration. 
Washington,  D.C..  on  June  14,  1914  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  said, 

"ThU  flag  for  the  future  Is  meant  to  stand 
for  the  Just  use  of  undisputed  national 
power.  No  naUon  Is  ever  going  to  doubt  our 
power  to  assert  its  rights,  and  we  should  lay 
Jt  to  heart  that  no  nation  shall  henceforth 
doubt  our  purpose  to  put  It  to  the  highest 
uses  to  which  a  great  emblem  of  justice  and 
government  can  be  put. 

"It  Is  henceforth  to  stand  for  self-posses- 
sion for  dignity,  for  the  assertion  of  the 
right  Of  one  nation  to  serve  the  other  na- 


HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 
Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der unammous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Bravery  in  Burlington"  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Waterbury  Republican 
June  3.  1966.    The  editorial  follows: 

BRAVEBT    in    Br^BLINGTON 

The  abduction  of  a  Terry^-llle  youngster 
by  a  demented  and  dangerous  Burlington 
man  last  week  might  have  turned  into  a 
terrible  tragedy  if  it  had  not  been  for  some 

frrtv,,^    °   *"^   ^^^'^   ^"'^   generously   re- 
sponsible and  extremely  brave 

It  is  impossible  to  single  out  all  the  people 

who  deserve  to  be  commended,  for  there  are 

many  of  them  and  the  exceptional  assistance 

lL^^'/'"i^w""'^'  °^'''"  ^^  ''"°^n  or  acknowl- 
edged. The  precise  facts  of  an  episode  like 
this  one  are  elusive,  and  the  records  are  ant 
to  omit  the  data  most  important  to  a  true 
fun  picture.  Memories  are  short,  and  eve- 
witnesses  do  not  all  see  the  same  thing  But 
there  are  at  least  six  persons  who  obviously 
deserve  special   public  praise 

We  think  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to 
George  S.  Grodecki  and  Donald  Lassv.  of 
Terryville,  passers-by  who  became  suspibious 
when  they  saw  Albert  Bunn  Jr.  stop  his 
pick-up  truck  near  a  group  of  small  children 
Grodecki  and  Lassy  slowed  down  to  observe 
what  was  going  on.  They  saw  Bunn  drai? 
a  six-year-old  boy  to  his  vehicle  and  drive 
off.  Thanks  to  Grodecki  and  Lassy.  who  fol- 
lowed Bunn  to  Burhngton,  the  police  knew 
quickly  where  to  go  to  begin  the  rescue 

It  seems  to  us.  also,  Bristol  Police  Chief 
Robert  Grace  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
He  had  to  know  that  he  was  sending  his 
men  on  a  dangerous  mission  that  could  be 
V^^.l°  ^?  °"*s'«le  *^ls  area  of  Jurisdiction. 
It  Is  the  kind  of  a  decision  that  could  back- 
fire disastrously  on  the  man  who  made  it 
But  Chief  Grace  did  not  hesitate.  He  got 
his  men  out  there  fast  and  went  to  work  He 
didn't  wait  for  the  State  Police,  and  it  might 
have  been  calamitous  if  he  had. 

Bristol  Patrolman  Joseph  Nocera  who  was 
w-ounded  when  Bunn  hit  him  with  a  bird- 
shot  blast,  is  surely  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  episode.  He  is  lucky  that  he  wasn't 
killed  or  that  he  wasn't  Injured  more  serious- 
ly. But  his  hurts  and  scars  wUI  testifv  to 
the  fact  that  police  work  is  dangerous  work 
indeed— that  a  policeman  never  knows  when 
he  may  have  to  face  an  Insane  killer  In  the 
line  of  duty  and  take  risks  that  can  never 
be  adequately  compensated. 

For  bravery  and  a  generous  willingness 
to  help,  Mrs.  Joan  LaPorest  should  be  af- 
forded warm  pubUc  recognition,  too.  She 
was  the  sister  of  the  man  who  had  kid- 
naped the  child,  and  the  experience  she  was 
undergoing  must  have  tortured  her  But 
she  volunteered  to  go  up  the  hlU  with  Officer 
Nocera  to  try  to  Ulk  her  brother  Into  letting 
his  Uttle  victim  go  int. 
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It  is  not  Impossible  at  all  that  her  eSorts 
helped.  In  the  end.  when  Bnnn  did  let  the 
youngster  go.  TTila  will  never  be  known, 
yet  one  thing  will  be:  Mrs.  LaForeet,  who 
may  have  known  more  than  the  others  about 
the  dangers  Involved,  went  willingly  into  the 
nightmare  on  Wildcat  Mountain  to  do  har 
part  In  the  rescue. 

It  was  Wilfred  Morln,  of  course,  who  made 
the  rescue  and  who  made  It  under  condi- 
tions of  conspicuous  great  courage.  Nocera 
had  already  been  shot,  and  Morin  knew 
that  he.  too,  might  be.  But  the  Bristol 
dog  warden  and  bartender  was  willing  to 
face  a  very  good  possibility  of  death  In  or- 
der to  persuade  the  crazed  and  trigger-happy 
Bunn  to  release  his  captive. 

Thanks  to  Morln's  Ingenuity  and  his  dar- 
ing, the  boy  was  saved.  People  do  not  come 
any  braver  than  Morln.  Unless  there  had 
been  somebody  there  with  Morln's  selfless 
fortitude,  even  the  best  that  the  others 
could  give  might  not  have  been  enough. 

That  was  a  morning  awful  enough  to  make 
the  whole  community  want  to  forget  it  as 
soon  aa  possible.  And  we  hop>e  they  can. 
But  we  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  brave 
people  won't  be  forgotten.  This  Is  an  age 
when  he  hear,  too  often,  of  p>eople  who  "don't 
want  to  get  Involved" — people  who  turn 
their  baclu  on  fellow  humans  In  terrible 
trouble.  Last  week  in  Burlington  we  all  wit- 
nessed a  fine  demonstration  of  people  who 
were  "willing  to  get  Involved" — even  If  It 
meant  getting  killed. 

It  was  fine  demonstration.  It  makes  a 
peiaon  proud  to  live  near  these  people.  It 
Is  people  like  this  who  make  a  town  good. 
People  like  this  make  you  know  that  there 
Is  somebody  who  will  help. 
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Great  PUias  Program  Tremendou* 
Svccets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  truly  remarkable  achievements  In 
American  agriculture  In  our  time  is  the 
new  look  In  the  vast  region  of  the  Great 
Plains. 

The  change.  In  terms  of  greater  agri- 
cultural stability,  reduced  soil  erosion,  de- 
velopment of  water  for  agricultural  and 
recreational  uses,  and  a  more  beautiful 
landscape,  has  come  about  as  a  result  of 
an  enlightened  partnership  between 
people  and  their  government,  between 
sdmtist  and  landowners. 

It  has  come  about  largely  through  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program,  a 
tool  that  has  been  greatly  sharpened  and 
strengthened  In  the  last  6  years  under 
leadership  that  recognizes  the  funda- 
mental role  land  resources  plays  In  the 
well-being  of  an  entire  region. 

What  has  happened  in  the  Oreat 
Mains  Is  more  than  simple  recovery  from 
years  of  drought  and  dust  storms  which, 
for  a  time,  gave  It  the  unhappy  label  of 
'-me  Dust  Bowl." 

Drooghts  will  recur,  for  this  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  climatic  pattern  of  the  Oreat 
Plains.  Wind  will  blow,  as  It  always  has. 
aeroas  the  rolling  prairies. 


But  the  farmer  and  rancher  who  has 
reserves  of  grass  and  water,  who  has  tied 
down  with  grass  his  soils  that  are  un- 
suited  for  cultivation,  will  not  become  the 
dispossessed  migrant  of  the  thirties. 

These  are  the  primary  goals  of  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program — a 
program  that  has  been  expanded  by  60 
percent  since  1960,  to  serve  a  larger 
member  of  landowners  in  the  region  each 
year. 

"Wheat  Will  Win  the  War"  was  a 
battle  cry  dui-ing  World  War  I.  and  the 
wheatlands  of  the  Gre^t  Plains  re- 
sponded with  heavy  output.  The  plow- 
up  was  costly,  however,  for  much  of  the 
newly  cultivated  land  was  e.xtiemely  sus- 
ceptible to  the  winds  of  the  dry  years 
that  followed.  The  term  "du.st  bowl" 
came  out  of  the  disaster. 

The  research  scienti-st  and  the  farmer 
have  formed  an  efTectivc  partnership  in 
solving  the  problem.s  of  the  Great 
Plains.  Techinques  developed  in  times 
of  drought  and  privation  are  the  solid 
basis  now  for  a  far  more  stable  agricul- 
ture in  the  plains.  Tlie  survey  of  soils, 
classifying  them  as  to  their  capability 
in  conservation  use.  has  provided  un- 
mistakable lines  of  guidance  in  adapting 
the  lands  of  the  Great  Plains  to  agricul- 
tural production. 

The  technical  help  afforded  by  the 
Soil  Con.servation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  its  effectivenest 
intensified  by  the  fonning  of  landowner- 
managed.  State-sponsored  soil  conserva- 
tion districts,  became  a  useful  tool  for 
use  by  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  re- 
gion in  correcting  errors  of  the  past  and 
In  bringing  their  resources  into  fuller 
stability.  In  addition,  Federal  funds 
have  been  made  available  to  defray  part 
of  the  cost  of  land-use  shifts  and  to  step 
up  the  rate  of  conversion. 

The  program  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress during  the  drought  of  the  1950's. 
It  was  conceived  as  a  pilot  program,  a 
testing  of  principles  developed  for  a  par- 
ticular region.  It  was  accepted  at  first 
by  a  relatively  few  landowners,  and  from 
1957  through  1960.  received  Federal  cost- 
sharing  appropriations  of  $10  million 
each  year.  Beginning  in  1961,  however, 
the  appropriation  has  been  Increased 
gradually  to  the  current  level  of  $16  mil- 
lion and  in  recent  years  about  5,000 
farmers  and  ranchers  have  entered  the 
program  each  year. 

Approximately  23,000  landowners  have 
entered  the  program.  Thousands  have 
completed  their  work  and  have  been  en- 
Joying  the  benefits  of  complete  conserva- 
tion treatment  and  sounder  use  of  their 
resources.  The  size  of  the  units  range 
from  small  to  large — an  average  of  1,900 
acres. 

The  conversion  of  unsuitable  cropland 
to  permanent  vegetative  use  was,  at  the 
outset,  a  principal  objective.  The  results 
have  been  dramatic.  More  than  1 ,400,000 
acres  of  these  less  stable  lands  have  been 
returned  to  the  protection  of  grass,  or  are 
in  the  process  of  being  converted.  This 
represents  more  than  1  acre  in  every  5 
cropland  acres  involved  in  the  23,000 
Great  Plains  contracts.  Wheat  pro- 
duced on  these  acres  was,  in  recent  times. 
not  only  surplus  to  our  needs  but  was 


produced  at  the  cost  of  damage  to  the 
land  resource — a  damage  we  cannot 
afford. 

Grass  and  water  are  the  earmarks  of 
the  new  agriculture  in  the  Great  Plains. 
The  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
is  enabling  the  landowners  of  the  plains 
to  have  them — grass  as  productive  as 
his  land  and  skill  in  management  can 
produce,  and  water  enough  to  see  him 
through  the  years  of  drought  that  he 
wisely  presumes  to  be  ahead.  With  grass 
and  water  in  abimdance,  the  producer  no 
longer  must  dispose  of  livestock  on  a 
market  glutted  by  the  offerings  of  owners 
in  the  same  distress. 

The  new  agriculture  in  the  Great 
Plains  is  built  upon  the  conservation  of 
soil  and  water  resources,  an  approach 
that  was  bom  in  times  of  land  disaster 
and  human  hardship.  The  drought  of 
the  1950's  was  less  damaging  than  the 
one  of  the  1930's  that  aroused  the  Nation 
to  action — less  damaging  because  of  con- 
servation progress  and  know-how  already 
moving  into  use  across  the  plains.  Be- 
cause of  work  now  being  done  by  the 
region's  landowners,  much  of  it  prompted 
and  facilitated  by  agricultural  programs 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government, 
less  damage  will  occur  in  the  plains'  next 
drought.  Whatever  the  future  holds  for 
plains  agriculture,  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  region  are  in  far  better 
condition  to  cope  with  emergencies  as 
they  come. 

1$  United  States  Pleading  Viet  Case  on 
Wrong  Groandt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  MissotJKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIT^S 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Howard  K.  Smith  column  which  follows 
eloquently  and  accurately  states  the  real 
reason  for  our  commitment  to  and  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam: 

Is  U.S.  Pleadino  Vikt  Cask  on  Wrong 

GBOI7NDS? 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

Every  successive  opinion  poll  shows  that 
our  appetite  for  resisting  In  Viet  Nam  is  de- 
clining, and  that  President  Johnson's  stock 
with  the  voters  is  going  the  same  way. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  not  putting  its  case  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  proper  terms.  Of  several 
faults,  one  is  outstaiftidlng :  The  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  E>ean  Rusk  and  their  col- 
leagues almost  always  Justify  our  effort  In 
Southeast  Asia  on  legal  or  moral  grounds. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  struggle  there  is  essen- 
tially and  overwhelmingly  a  power  struggle 
which  we  would  probably  have  to  undertake 
regardless  of  law  or  moraUty. 

This  Is  not  to  agree  with  the  host  of  guilt- 
ridden  critics  who  believe  our  moral  case  is 
bad.  Compared  with  our  foe's  case,  it  Is 
downright  good.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  never 
dared  sutnnlt  his  regime  to  a  free  election 
such  as  we  are  pressing  for  under  U.N.  Inspec- 
tion In  the  south. 

His  Instrument  of  power  has  been  terror- 
laoa.  His  "reforms"  left  the  average  North 
Vietnamese  peasant  considerably  worse  ofT 
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than  the  average  South  Vietnamese  peasant — 
until  Ho  made  life  in  the  south  Impossible 
by  the  murder  of  nearly  all  local  officials  and 
the  systematic  Intimidation  of  the  rest.  It 
is  an  eloquent  fact  that  though  war-weary 
South  Vietnamese  dissent  or  riot  or  desert 
the  forces,  none  go  over  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

But  the  real  and  relevant  explanation  of 
why  we  are  fighting  is  that  this  is  a  power 
struggle  the  loss  of  which  would  bring  con- 
sequences awful  to  contemplate. 

To  make  the  point,  consider  what  would 
happen,  first  if  they,  then  if  we,  prevail. 

A  Communist  success,  following  an  Amer- 
ican withdrawal,  would  be  an  "open-ended" 
result.  It  would  sharpen  their  appetite  and 
desperately  weaken  the  resistance  of  neigh- 
bors waiting  to  be  consumed.  It  would  Jus- 
tify the  basic  motivation  of  their  Ideology 
which  is  blind  faith  in  a  world  Interpreta- 
tion that  promises  universal  dominion  at  the 
end  of  the  road. 

The  "domino"  theory  is  much  discredited 
in  conversation.  But  the  facts  of  life  are 
these:  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  shot  through 
with  guerrilla  forces  trained  where  those  now 
in  South  Viet  Nam  were  trained.  Our  AID 
officials  in  Thailand  are  watching  a  guerrilla 
minority,  trained  in  the  same  place,  begin- 
ning to  accumulate  power  by  methods  of 
pure  terror  in  northeast  Thailand. 

China  has  made  public  the  intention  of 
adding  Tliailand  to  her  bloc,  and  her  actions 
over  many  years  make  clear  her  ultimate  de- 
sign of  forcing  the  disintegration  of  India, 
the  only  possible  counter-force  to  China 
south  of  Japan. 

In  short,  a  Communist  success  would  be  a 
destabilizing  event;  it  would  be  bound  to 
lead  to  further  and  worse  conflicts. 

A  success  for  our  side,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  a  stabilizing  result.  As  in  Europe, 
we  seek  no  territorial  gain.  Our  aim  is  to 
find  a  line  and  establish  the  principle  that 
we  will  not  cross  It  to  their  detriment  if  they 
will  not  cross  it  either. 

In  the  age  of  nuclear  weapons  it  is  a  para- 
mount mission  to  establish  this  principle 
that  borders  may  not  be  changed  by  force 
In  Asia — Just  as  we  established  it  in  Europe. 
With  China  rapidly  becoming  a  nuclear 
power,  we  dare  not  relinquish  the  effort  now 
by  curtailing  our  force  or  withdrawing  it. 

In  his  recent  history  of  our  times.  Prof. 
Carroll  Quigley  makes  the  point  that  Ger- 
many. Italy  and  Japan  gained  immensely 
more  by  losing  to  us  in  World  War  II  than 
they  could  have  possibly  have  gained  by 
winning.  Had  they  won.  their  governments, 
filled  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  degenera- 
tion, would  have  been  stimulated  to  infinite 
acquisition,  with  consequent  national  im- 
poverishment and  eventual  annihilation  by 
the  United  States.  As  it  is,  they  have  sta- 
bilized, become  progressive,  democratic  and 
prosperotis  societies. 

Very  much  the  same  can  be  said  about  the 
Communist  nations  of  Asia.  If  they  win  In 
Viet  Nam.  they  will  move  on  Indefinitely  to 
extend  their  sway.  At  some  point  the  United 
States  would  be  forced  to  intervene  again, 
this  time  with  the  support  of  the  opinion 
polls  of  a  frightened  public  that  at  last 
would  see  the  real  nature  of  the  struggle. 
A  much  bloodier  war  would  result. 

South  Viet  Nam  is  the  right  place  and 
this  Is  the  right  time  to  make  a  stand. 
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Irene  Whitenant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14, 1966 

Mr.   WHITENER.     Mr.   Speaker,    the 
people  of  Catawba  County.  N.C.,  and  her 


many  friends  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  were  shocked  and  saddened  last 
week  to  learn  of  the  tragic  passing  of 
Miss  Irene  Whisenant,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Miss  Whisenant  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident. 

She  served  as  private  secretary  to  the 
late  North  Carolina  Representatives  Al- 
fred L.  Bui  winkle  and  Hamilton  C.  Jones. 
Miss  Whisenant  was  a  vei-y  capable 
young  lady  and  performed  her  congres- 
sional duties  in  an  outstanding  manner. 

Her  life  was  characterized  by  a  dedica- 
tion to  her  family,  her  church,  and  to  her 
work.  She  was  a  kind  and  understand- 
ing Christian  lady  whose  sincere  interest 
in  people  won  the  admiration  and  love  of 
all  those  with  whom  she  associated. 

Miss  Whisenant 's  many  friends  mourn 
her  passing.  An  editorial  in  the  June  10, 
1966,  edition  of  the  Observer-News-En- 
terprise at  Newton,  N.C.,  very  aptly  de- 
scribes the  life  and  character  of  Miss 
Whisenant.  Under  unanimous  consertt 
I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

(From    the    Newton    (N.C.)    Observer-News- 
Enterprise,  June  10,  1966] 
Irene  Whisenant 

Miss  Irene  Whisenant  was  the  kind  of 
woman  who  instinctively  liked  people.  As 
a  member  of  the  administrative  staff  of  Davis 
Hospital  in  Statesville  she  was  constanUy 
doing  things  for  the  comfort  of  patients  and 
friends. 

She  was  forever  running  errands  for  pa- 
tients because  she  wanted  to.  The  longtime 
resident  of  Maiden  was  recognized  by  those 
who  knew  her  as  "a  good  woman"  and  "good 
friend." 

Miss  Whisenanfs  long  career  of  public  serv- 
ice stretched  from  the  nation's  capital  to  the 
Catawba  Valley.  She  served  Congressmen 
A.  L.  Bui  winkle  and  Hamilton  C.  Jones  as  a 
personal  secretary. 

Her  last  Job — that  at  Davis  Hospital— was 
perhaps  even  more  rewarding  for  it  meant 
helping  people  at  close  range.  Each  day  she 
commuted  between  the  home  of  her  parents 
In  Maiden  and  the  Statesville  hospital. 

She  often  told  friends  she  loved  the  Job 
and  the  commuting  too  much  to  give  up  the 
Job. 

Tuesday  she  left  home  as  usual  and 
threaded  her  way  down  Highway  10  through 
Catawba.  She  was  hardly  outside  of  down- 
town Catawba  when  her  car  was  caught  up 
in  an  accident  with  a  truck. 

Two  hours  later  Miss  Whisenant  became 
the  county's  25th  traffic  fatality  of  the  year. 

Catawba  Countians  who  Icnew  her  will  miss 
this  rare  woman  who  liked  people  so  much. 

The  large  concourse  of  friends  and  relatives 
from  throughout  the  county  attending  the 
rites  Thursday  attest  the  high  esteem  In 
which  she  was  held.  Her  pastor  of  First 
Methodist  Church,  of  which  she  had  8er\-ed 
as  a  member  of  the  official  board,  paid  tribute 
to  her  loyalty  to  her  church  and  friends, 
citing  her  exemplary  life  of  service. 


VFW  Po$t  in  Claxlon,  Evans  County,  Ga., 
Promotes  U.S.  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2,  1966 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  celebrate  Flag  Day,  I  want  to  take 


this  occasion  to  apprise  my  colleagues  of 
an  inspiring  event  which  I  attended  on 
Memorial  Day  in  Claxton,  Ga. 

When  I  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Claxton-Evans  County  VFW  Post  to 
participate  in  its  Memorial  Day  pro- 
gram, little  did  I  realize  what  an  out- 
standing job  this  post  was  performing 
to  encourage  patriotism  and  respect  for 
our  national  flag. 

When  I  arrived  in  Claxton,  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  discover  Ameri- 
can flags  flying  everywhere.  In  asking 
who  was  responsible  for  this  wonderful 
act  of  patriotism,  I  was  advised  that  it 
was  the  result  of  a  special  project  of  the 
Claxton-Evans  County  VFW  Post. 

The  post  has  purchased  a  number  of 
American  flags  to  be  rented  to  local  busi- 
ness houses,  displayed  on  national  holi- 
days and  properly  stored  when  not  in 
use  for  an  annual  cost  of  $12  to  each 
merchant.  The  post  is  also  displaying 
the  flag  at  prominent  public  buildings 
on  a  daily  basis. 

The  Post  Commander,  D.  B.  Plyler 
describes  the  project  as  follows : 

This  is  not  a  money-making  fwoject.  but  is 
planned  to  display  oiu-  National  flag  and 
help  tell  the  American  story  to  coming  gen- 
erations. Our  flag  represents  free  America, 
and  all  the  things  for  which  men  have 
fought  and  died.  We  hope  to  help  emphasize 
Its  importance  in  our  Community. 

When  other  civic  and  service  clubs 
around  the  country  are  looking  for  proj- 
ect ideas,  I  heartily  recommend  that 
they  follow  the  example  being  set  by 
the  Claxton-Evans  County  VFW  Post. 
What  better  project  can  any  club  adopt 
than  one  which  will  encourage  patriot- 
ism and  respect  for  the  American  flag? 


Anstralia  and  Edward  Clark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP  TKXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Texas'  favorite  sons.  Austin  attorney, 
Edward  Clark,  the  American  Ambassador 
to  Australia,  recently  returned  to  this 
country  for  a  brief  visit. 

He  has  been  enthusiastically  received 
by  his  friends,  his  law  colleagues  and 
fellow  Texans  and  Americans. 

He  has  also  been  honored  by  his  col- 
lege alma  mater.  Southwestern  Univer- 
sity In  Georgetown,  Tex.  For  his  out- 
standing leadership  and  service  to  this 
coimtry,  he  was  presented  an  honorary 
doctor's  degree,  an  honor,  I  might  add. 
that  has  been  justly  earned  by  Mr.  Clark, 
who  has  offered  his  dedicated  and  ta- 
lented service  to  this  country. 

His  sojourn  to  our  shores  also  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  speak  about  Aus- 
tralia before  the  Lions  Club  in  his  boy- 
hood home  of  San  Augustine,  Tex. — a 
town  that  has  been  historically  and  tra- 
ditionally noted  for  the  outstanding  lead- 
ers the  area  has  produced,  many  of  whom 
were  prominent  in  the  early  development 
of  Texas. 
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June  llf,  1966 


Mr.  Clark's  remarks  before  the  club 
were  timely.  Informative  and  appropri- 
ate. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  Include  the  following  in  the 
Record:  j 

AlTSTEAlX* 

(Addresa   by    the  Honorable   Edward   Clark, 

American  Ambassador  to  Australia,  before 

the  Lions  Club.  San  Augrustine.  Tex.,  June 

a.  19«6) 

It  Is  a  challenge  to  me  to  be  asked  to  speak 
here  today,  because  I  feel  I  must  not  deal 
In  platitudes.  Through  a  lifetime  of  talk- 
ing to  people.  I  have  found  that  the  way  to 
bold  a  demanding  audience  Is  to  choose  a 
subject  that  you  know  aotnethlng  about. 
So  today  I  am  going  to  talk  about  Australia— 
not  a  land  of  k&ngarooe  and  surfboards  and 
naked  Aborigines,  but  a  young  and  vital 
nation  that  challenges  the  United  States  to 
kcts  of  friendship  and  understanding.  Amer- 
icans are  taking  a  greater  and  greater  interest 
In  Australia.  This  is  natural,  because  as  our 
own  frontiers  are  pushed  back,  the  Australian 
Frontier  appeals  more  and  more  to  the  pio- 
neering spirit  In  many  of  us.  So  what  kind 
of  country  Is  this? 

First,  Australia  Is  a  big  country.  It  Is 
about  the  same  size  as  the  U.S.  without 
Alaska.  This  Inevitably  poses  problems  of 
transportation  and  communication  which 
■nailer  countries  do  not  experience.  Also, 
a  large  part  of  It.  especially  toward  the 
center.  Is  arid,  and  Australia  Is  not  luc^y 
like  we  are  In  having  great  mountain  ranges 
to  catch  the  rain  clouds  and  feed  large  river 
systems.  Some  day.  power,  soil  chemistry 
and  other  forms  of  science  will  turn  much 
of  these  low  rainfall  areis  to  pastoral  and 
agricultural  use,  and  In  lome  places  this  Is 
already  happening,  but  for  the  present  the 
main  importance  of  ther«  arid  areas  Ilea  in 
the  minerals  which  are  being  discovered 
there.  All  this  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
we  bear  talk  about  the  urgent  need  to  flU 
"the  vast  empty  spaces." 

Second.  Australia  Is  a  young  country.  It 
was  settled  only  177  years  ago.  181  years  after 
the  first  settlers  came  to  the  U.S.  This  Is  a 
disadvantage  In  one  way,  because  in  early 
days  labor  was  cheap  and  development  costs 
low,  on  the  other  hand.  Australia  has  been 
able  to  benefit  from  modern  technological. 
scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  not 
available  a  century  ago.  Mistakes  have  been 
made  and  opportunities  lost,  but  all  things 
considered,  I  think  Australia  has  done  pretty 
well  during  her  relatively  short  life. 

Third,  Australia  has  a  small  population. 
She  has  about  11 14  million  people,  or  about 
one-seventeenth  of  our  population.  This 
amallness  of  population  and  labor  force  in  so 
large  a  country  aggravat^i  the  problems  of 
rapid  development  and  creates  competitive 
dllBcultle*  for  Australian  Industries  because 
of  limited  local  markets.  Becaiise  of  these 
and  other  factors  the  Government  has  pur- 
sued a  vigorous  migration  policy,  as  a  re. 
suit  of  which  nearly  2V^  million  migrants — 
about  Vi  of  the  total  population — have  set- 
tled In  the  country  since  the  last  war. 

Although  nearly  all  of  these  are  from 
Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  some  have 
com*  from  non-European  countries.  But 
moat  people  say  that  there  will  always  be  sub- 
stantial restrictions  on  the  entry  of  non- 
Kuropeans,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tional texture  of  the  population  and  to  pro- 
tect Australian  workers  In  their  employ. 
mint.  I  am  talking  here  about  permanent 
MttlMS,  (or  there  U  virtually  no  restnc- 
tlon  on  the  entry  of  tourists,  buBlnessmen. 
>ta4iBta  and  other  visitors  from  any  country. 

BecauM  Australia,  like  the  VS.,  was  first 
Mttled  by  Brttiah  people,  Americans  wlU  lm> 
m«Uatri7  nottee  a  slmUarlty  In  atmoepher« 
and  way  of  Uf  •.    Tbcr*  U  the  same  language. 


similar  forms  of  representative  government, 
freedom  of  speech  and  worship,  similar  laws 
and  statutes,  and  similar  lcle;is  of  right  and 
wrong  and  fair  play.  Of  course  there  are 
differences,  but  an  American  In  Australia 
does  not  feel  bewildered,  or  frustrated  or  In- 
secure, for  he  finds  himself  In  a  stable, 
orderly,  and  famlUir  environment 

Fourth,  Australia  Is  very  near  Asia.  Aus- 
tralia is  12.000  nalles  from  England  and 
nearly  7.000  miles  from  California.  But  just 
beyond  the  northern  borders  in  Australia's 
near  north,  sire  more  than  a  blHion  people 
comprising  many  nations  of  different  cuU 
ttire,  history  and  b.ickground.  mi:>st  of  them 
in  the  midst  of  great  tumult  and  change. 

The  political  and  military  sigiiiflcance  of 
much  of  this  Is  obvious,  and  Australian  for- 
eign policies  take  It  Into  account  But  this 
vast  aroa  to  the  north  has  another  signifi- 
cance too.  Given  peace,  and  such  assistance 
as  Australia  and  others  can  oiler,  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  and  commerce  could  be  tre- 
mendous too.  and  .^listralla  Is  well  situated 
to  take  advantage  of  this. 

Fifth.  Australia  u  a  tr.iding  nation.  Aus- 
tralia derives  about  20':  of  its  national  in- 
come from  foreign  trade,  compared  to  6% 
for  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  her 
small  population.  Au.stralia  ranks  among  the 
top  twelve  trading  nations  in  the  world. 
Trade  Is  her  llfeblood 

Australia  Is  the  world's  biggest  e.iporter 
of  wool,  meat  and  lead:  the  second  biggest 
exporter  of  wheat  .■^uear  and  zino;  the  sixth 
biggest  producer  of  gold;  a  large  producer 
and  exporter  of  iron  ore.  manganese,  bauxite 
and  coal.  Substantial  reserves  of  natural 
gas  have  been  discovered  and  prospects  for 
large  finds  of  oil.  which  is  already  In  com- 
mercial production,  are  favorable.  Although 
Atistralla  is  often  thought  of  aborad  as  an 
agricultural  county,  manufacturing  is  ac- 
tually the  largest  single  employer  of  labor. 
Proportionately  to  population,  about  the 
same  percentage  of  the  work  force  is  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  as  In  the  U.S. 

The  gross  national  product,  about  the  fifth 
highest  per  capita  in  the  world,  Is  increasing 
at  some  5",  a  year.  About  25%  of  this  is 
reinvested,  but  this  does  not  begin  to  take 
care  of  the  capital  needs,  for  Australia's 
rapid  development  requires  vast  inflows  of 
capital  from  abroad,  just  as  was  the  case 
with  the  U.S.  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  pattern  of  Australia's  trade  is  chang- 
ing significantly.  Australia's  traditional 
trading  partner  and  supplier  of  capital  and 
"know-how"  has  been  Britain.  While  the 
British  ties  are  still  important,  links  with 
America  and  the  Asian  countries  have  grown 
at  a  startling  rate.  For  instance,  although  in 
the  early  fifties  Britain  accounted  for  nearly 
half  of  Australia's  Imports,  today  it  Is  down 
to  Just  over  half  that  percentage.  On  the 
export  side,  after  the  war,  Britain  took  more 
than  40%  of  Australia's  exports;  now  the 
proportion  is  below  20"-.  These  major  re- 
ductions have  occurred  when  Australia's 
total  overseas  trade  has  Increased  by  over 
50%  since  1950. 

The  biggest  single  development  since  the 
war  has  been  the  emergence  of  Japan  as  the 
likely  replacement  for  Britain  as  Australia's 
chief  trading  partner.  With  Japan's  rapid 
economic  growth,  she  Is  now  the  largest 
buyer  of  Australian  raw  wool,  coal  and  Iron 
ore.  and  it  Is  evident  that  the  Australian 
and  Japanese  economies  will  become  Increas- 
ingly Inter-dependent. 

Australia's  relations  with  the  U  S.  are 
good.  The  common  vital  Interests  of  both 
countries  are  clear.  The  U.S.  and  Australia 
are  Joined  not  only  by  the  Seato  and  Anzus 
Treaties,  but  through  Intimate  everyday  co- 
operation at  all  levels.  Australian  troops 
are  fighting  alongside  our  own  In  Vietnam. 
In  fact,  the  US.  has  no  better  friend  in  the 
world  than  Australia 


Australia  now  has  a  commitment  to  Viet- 
nam of  4,500  troops.  With  our  ever  increas- 
ing commitment  numbering  about  250,000. 
their  own  troop  strength  may  sound  small. 
However,  don't  forget  that  there  are  seven- 
teen Americans  to  every  Australian  and  that 
one  of  the  scarcest  resources  in  Australia  Is 
manpower.  I  have  talked  to  many  Ameri- 
cans who  have  fought  In  Vietnam.  Many 
times  I  have  been  told  that  American  sol- 
diers feel  high  confidence  for  their  Austral- 
ian comrades.  The  best  policy  in  the  world 
is  to  stay  out  of  trouble,  and  that  is  our 
nation's  policy,  but  If  a  fight  comes  looking 
for  you,  it  is  good  to  have  Australia  fighting 
beside  you. 

Over  the  widest  possible  range  of  political 
and  military  subjects  the  United  States  and 
Australia  engage  In  frank,  intimate  and  con- 
tinuing consultation  and  discussion.  The 
truly  great  and  enduring  alliances  are  based 
on  mutual  interest  and  mutual  /respect. 
This  is  the  sort  of  alliance  we  have  with 
Australia,  and  politically  and  militarily  It 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

On  the  trading  side,  there  are  some  prob- 
lems, although  not  serious  ones.  Australia 
Is  at  present  America's  fastest  growing  ex- 
port market,  and  she  is  a  heavy  buyer  of 
U.S.  military  equipment.  Last  year  about 
24%  of  Australia's  imports  came  from  the 
United  States,  but  only  about  10%  of  her 
exports  entered  the  United  States.  The 
Australians  point  out  that  we  are  the  only 
major  country  to  Impose  a  tariff  on  raw 
wool,  which  we  do  at  the  high  rate  of  25 '^ 
cents  per  pound;  and  that  their  capacity  to 
buy  is  hampered  by  other  U.S.  restrictions 
on  Imports  such  as  those  on  meat  and  dairy 
products.  But  these  and  other  problems 
are  frankly  faced  by  both  parties  and  do  not 
Jeopardize  the  basic  friendship  which  we 
enjoy. 

Finally,  Australia  is  a  free  enterprise  coun- 
try. Australia's  wealth  and  progress  are 
derived  mostly  from  private  enterprise. 
Nearly  80%  of  the  work  force  Is  employed  in 
non-governmental  activity.  But,  because 
of  historical  factors  and  special  clrctun- 
Etances.  Australians  have  accepted  the  role 
of  government  In  some  fields  where  it  does 
not  participate  In  the  United  States. 

Take  the  railways,  which  are  owned  either 
by  the  Commonwealth  or  the  State  Govern- 
ments. In  the  early  days  the  wool  and  wheat 
and  produce  had  to  be  transported  to  the 
coast,  but  distances  were  so  great  and  popu- 
lation so  small  and  scattered  that  private  en- 
terprise would  not  and  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  build  railways:  so  governments  had 
to  build  them. 

Then  a^aln.  the  Australian  economy  Is  vul- 
nerable, because  It  depends  so  much  on  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  country's  control, 
such  as  variations  In  world  prices  for  primary 
products,  and  natural  disasters  such  as 
drought.  Just  recently  prolonged  and  severe 
drought  has  caused  Australia  the  loss  of 
about  20  million  sheep,  iv^  million  cattle 
and  nearly  a  third  of  the  wheat  harvest. 

In  these  circumstances  the  government 
has  been  active  In  encouraging  and  even 
creating  diversity  of  production;  and  some- 
times It  has  had  to  take  uncomfortable  fis- 
cal and  financial  measures,  through  export 
and  Import  controls,  central  bank  variations 
in  Interest  rates  and  lending  policy.  Like  us 
In  the  United  States,  most  Australians  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  a  reasonable  amovint  of  » 
government  regulation  to  keep  the  economy 
In  balance. 

I  have  painted  a  picture  of  a  country  where 
Americans  feel  at  home,  but  where  they  face 
new  and  Interesting  challenges.  Although 
Australia  is  a  foreign  country.  It  Is  not  alien 
and  Inhospitable.  Above  all,  Australia  Is  a 
reliable  country.    Australia  Is  a  friend. 


June  H,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  29.  describing 
the  institute  for  regional  development 
at  Ohio  University  in  Athens,  Ohio.  The 
institute  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  communities  and  businesses  of  the 
21 -county  southeastern  region  of  Ohio 
in  the  war  on  poverty  as  well  as  in  other 
Federal  aid  programs.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
the  university's  young  and  dynamic 
president.  Vernon  R.  Alden. 

INSTTTUTE  AT  OHIO  UNIVERSITY  PRESSING  PRO- 
GRAM FOR   21   Counties 
(By  Douglas  W.  Cray) 
Athens,  Ohio. — Ohio  University,  situated 
here  in  the  rolling  hill  country  of  south- 
eastern Ohio,  has  been  taking  far  more  than 
an   academic   interest   In  poverty  In  recent 
years  and  will  soon  begin  an  all-out  effort  to 
get  more  businessmen  into  the  picture — on 
and  off  campus. 

Since  1964  the  university,  through  its 
Institute  for  Regional  Development,  has  been 
engaged  In  providing  technical  and  planning 
assistance  to  businesses  and  communities  In 
the  21-county  southeastern  region  of  the 
state. 

Originally  set  up  with  the  help  of  an  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  grant  of 
$116,000,  the  institute  has  found  Itself  In- 
volved in  a  wide  range  of  activities. 

Not  long  ago.  for  example.  It  was  ap- 
proached by  some  residents  of  a  village  in 
nearby  Meigs  County.  A  small  wood  prod- 
ucts concern  doing  business  there  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Some  70  much-needed 
Jobs  were  at  stake. 

As  Martin  L.  Hecht.  vice  president  for  iml- 
verslty  development  and  general  overseer 
of  the  Institute,  explained  it: 

"We  visited  the  company  and  made  a  study 
that  showed  it  had  a  poor  cost-accounting 
system.  We  enlisted  the  help  of  a  certified 
public  accountant  from  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  and.  for  a  modest  fee,  he 
developed  a  cost  accounting  system  for  the 
company." 

The  effort  kept  the  company  In  business 
and  its  70  Jobs  intact. 

Efforts  of  this  kind  abound.  They  in- 
clude not  only  work  with  individual  com- 
panies but  work  with  communities  Inter- 
ested In  attracting  new  business  to  their 
doorsteps.  The  institute  has  provided  an  ef- 
fective ridge,  on  numerous  occasions  be- 
tween eager  village  fathers  and  the  proper 
government  agencies  with  whom  they  should 
be  dealing  for  grants,  loans  and  other  assist- 
ance. -  I 

•These  small,  rural  communities."  says  the 
earnest  Mr.  Hecht,  "lack  the  manpower,  the 
know-how  to  do  this  kind  of  thing."  The  In- 
stitute supplies  both. 

It  is  part  of  the  concept  of  the  university's 
president,  Vernon  R.  Alden,  of  the  kind  of 
leadership  a  university  can  supply  In  the  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  of  the  region  in  which 
It  Is  situated.  Mr.  Alden.  formerly  associate 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Business  School,  became 
president  of  Ohio  University  In  1962. 


His  experience  as  a  member  of  the  task 
force  that  helped  establish  the  present  Jobs 
Corps  program  convinced  the  activist  "uni- 
versity president  that  there  was  a  far  w5der 
role  for  businessmen  In  the  poverty  progrdpi 
than  the  business  community  itself  may 
have  realized.  In  an  article  In  the  Harvard 
Business  School  Bulletin  last  year,  Mr.  Alden 
expressed  his  concern  about  the  failure  of 
businessmen  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
national  problems.  Including  poverty.  He 
wrote : 

"These  problems — decaying  neighborhoods 
poverty,  crime— vitally  affect  the  business- 
man. He,  more  than  any  other  p>erson, 
should  be  eager  to  have  them  solved  and 
should  participate  in  the  formation  of  the 
solutions.  I  am  distressed,  however,  that 
businessmen,  who  have  traditionally  been  in 
the  forefront  of  national  leadership,  are  to- 
day not  making  great  efforts  In  this  direc- 
tion." 

In  a  direct  attack  on  this  business  partlpa- 
tlon  gap,  Ohio  University  last  February  ob- 
tained a  grant  from  the  United  States  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  establish  a  Cen- 
ter for  Economic  Opportunity. 

A    12 -STATE  AREA 

Its  franchise  Is  not  confined  to  the  south- 
eastern Ohio  region  but  takes  In  the  entire 
12-state  Appalachla  area.  In  its  representa- 
tive rolled-up-sleeves  fashion,  the  university 
has  already  lined  up  a  director  for  the  cen- 
ter who,  in  turn,  has  drawn  up  a  detailed  pro- 
gram of  conferences,  seminars  and  Institutes. 
Including  pilot  projects  whereby  all  par- 
ticipants are  leamliig  by  doing. 

Richard  J.  Stillman,  who  served  in  the 
Pentagon  as  assistant  chief  of  the  policy  di- 
vision and  chief  of  the  strategic  and  tech- 
nical studies  branch  of  International  Securi- 
ty Affairs,  heads  the  new  center.  As  he  sees 
his  objective  it  Is  "to  seek  out,  train  and 
lend  follow-up  assistance  to  a  group  of  btisl- 
ness  leaders  who  will  assume  a  more  active 
role  in  the  social  and  economic  redevelop- 
ment of  Appalachla." 

Initially,  Mr.  Stillman,  who  Is  still  active- 
ly seeking  businessmen  interested  in  Joining 
his  staff  for  the  first  year  of  the  center's 
life,  has  planned  a  one-day  September  con- 
ference, on  the  campus,  that  will  bring  to- 
gether national  business  leaders  and  top  Gov- 
ernment officials.  They  will  discuss,  In  panel 
sessions  and  general  meetings,  the  broad 
question  of  business  Involvement  in  the  ex- 
isting poverty  programs. 

The  September  meeting  will  be  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  university  and  the  Nationwide 
Insurance  Company,  which  has  headquar- 
ters in  nearby  Columbus. 

It  will  be  followed  by  a  year-long  series 
of  seminars  to  be  held  at  various  sites  In  the 
Appalachla  relgon  wherein  buslnecsmen  par- 
ticipants will  be  schooled  in  the  ways  and 
means  of  fuller  participation  In  poverty  pro- 
grams In  their  immediate  areas. 

A  PRAGMATIC  APPROACH 

As  the  soft-spoken  Mr.  Stillman  explained 
It  the  other  day :  0 

"There  has  to  be  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  this  as  far  as  reaching  the  businessman 
Is  concerned.  We've  already  seen  this  in  the 
pUot  program  we've  tried  out.  We  have  to 
get  right  down  to  the  area's  problems.  Iden- 
tifying them  and  examining  possible  solu- 
tions, to  Involve  the  businessman.  We're  not 
going  to  get  their  attention  and  participation 
by  talking  generalities." 

To  line  up  prospective  participants.  Mr. 
Stillman  has  ben  working  closely  with  the 
Community  AcUon  Program  representatives 
In  the  Appalachla  region  as  well  as  alumni 
directories  from  the  university  itself  and 
Harvard  Business  School  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  Young  Presidents  Organization. 

The  Institute  for  Regional  Development 
summed  up  the  southeastern  Ohio  area  In 
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this  fashion  In  Its  report  covering  opera- 
tions for  1964-65:  "Southeastern  Ohio 
stands  as  a  sleepy,  underdeveloped,  and.  at 
times,  backward  area  characteristic  of  the 
Appalachian  Region." 

This  harsh  appraisal  will  not  be  changed 
overnight.  But  the  university  means  to  see, 
through  not  only  the  Institute  but  also  the 
new  Center  for  Economic  Opportunity,  that 
all  hands— Including  certainly  the  busine«5s- 
man's— are  as  much  Involved  In  the  war  on 
poverty  as  it  Is  Itself. 

The  fervor  with  which  It  Is  engaged  in 
the  project  suggests  that  It  will  have  an 
Impact  that  extends  well  beyond  south- 
eastern Ohio  and  the  Appalachla  area 


The  Catholics  March,  Too 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion in  this  country,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion of  survival  of  free  people  in  South 
Vietnam. 

On  the  side  of  unity  in  the  interest  of 
preservation  of  the  fight  for  freedom 
there  is  a  large  mass  of  persons  who  have 
embraced  the  Christian  religion  and  by 
its  tenets  love  peace  and  live  in  charity 
toward  all  their  neighbors  in  the  world. 
These  people.  Catholics  and  other  Chris- 
tians, would  surely  be  the  first  to  suffer 
if  communism  were  to  sweep  over  South 
Vietnam,  because  history  has  recorded 
all  too  frequently  that  when  the  Com- 
mimists  become  dominant,  religious 
groups  are  the  first  and  worst  among  the 
suffering. 

Certainly  it  would  be  true  that  Roman 
Catholics  in  South  Vietnam  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  foreign  alien  force  to 
be  decimated  by  the  Communists  as  their 
most  militant  opponents  in  terms  of 
ideology.  Those  who  think  about  capi- 
tulation or  an  American  exodus  from 
Vietnam  should  look  ahead  to  what 
might  happen  on  the  day  following  such/^ 
an  unwelcome  and  tmthinkable  event.  "^ 
That  day  would  mean  a  blood  puige  of 
some  of  the  best  friends  the  free  world 
has  in  all  of  Asia;  namely,  those  who 
share  Western  religious  devotion  and 
tradition  with  us. 

If  we  were  to  think  of  getting  out  of 
Vietnam  on  a  unilateral  basis  and  with- 
out proper  safeguards  as  a  death  sen- 
tence for  millions  of  deeply  religious 
persons  who  share  our  Judeo-Christian 
values,  we  might  hear  fewer  voices  call- 
ing for  this  kind  of  appeasement  which 
would  amount  to  a  sentence  of  capital 
punishment  upon  members  of  a  beloved 
alliance. 

I  believe  the  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  on  June 
13,  1966,  in  this  connection  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  Members  and  Insert  it  to 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
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Thx  Catbouo  Makcb.   Tck> 

Appaicntlj  the  only  purpose  of  Sunday's 
maM-march  of  Cat3ioUcs  In  Saigon  was  to 
demonstrate  to  riotous  Buddhist  factions,  to 
the  Vletnameae  In  general,  and  especially  to 
United  States  forces  and  peoples  outside  the 
war-torn  country  that  the  U.  S.  and  the  Ky 
government  do  have  substantial  support. 

The  point  needed  to  be  made,  and  the 
demonstration  made  It.       „^ 

Unlike  the  excitable  Budfdhlsts.  who  have 
used  armed  force,  self-immolation,  hunger 
strlkea,  rabble- rovislng,  boycotts  and  block- 
ades In  a  so  far  futile  elTort  to  upset  the 
South  Viet  Nam  administration,  the  Cath- 
olics simply  paraded — with  signs  asserting 
their  position  in  contrast  to  the  Buddhists. 

"If  communism  lives,  the  nation  dies," 
said  one  placard. 

"The  people  of  Viet  Nam  thank  the  Allied 
forces."  another  said. 

The  paraders  were  peaceful,  disciplined 
and  purposeful.  Their  leaders  say  they  rep- 
resent about  two  million  of  their  faith. 
Many  of  these  axe  refugees  from  communist 
North  Viet  Nam,  a  fact  which  would  enhance 
their  militant  support  of  the  war  against 
communlat  Invasion. 

The  Catholic  demonstration  won't  directly 
alleviate  the  troubles  with  the  Buddhists 
whose  Interference  with  the  war  effort  could 
have  no  ultimate  result  except  their  own 
destruction,  along  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

But  the  march  does  help  put  the  confused 
plcttire  of  South  Viet  Nam  in  perspective. 
There  are,  at  least,  millions  of  Vietnamese 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Buddhist  "rebel- 
lion." Couple  this  with  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara's  assertion  that  military  opera- 
tions— which  he  said  Buddhist  turmoil  had 
reduced  by  half — are  now  back  to  normal. 
And  It  la  possible  to  see  some  rising  hope  in 
this  most  difficult  situation. 


Baltic  States  Freedom  Dajr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    KEW    TORIt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  25  years  ago  the  rape  of  the 
Bftltic  States — Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania — was  launched  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Within  72  hours  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  those  countries 
found  themselves  on  the  way  to  an  un- 
known fate  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thousands  of  others,  not  so  "lucky,"  were 
murdered  on  the  spot.  The  true  char- 
acter of  the  Russian  leaders,  pretty  well 
drflned  by  their  dealings  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  plunder  of  an  almost  prone 
Pcriand.  was  now  once  agtiln  spelled  out 
for  the  world  to  see. 

But  in  those  days  the  world  was  too 
busy.  The  United  States,  herself  just  6 
months  away  from  war  with  the  Axis  na- 
tions and  shocked  by  the  Nazi  conquests 
in  Europe,  could  do  little  more  than  fUe 
a  diplomatic  protest.  The  world  was  In 
chaos  and  the  Baltic  States  were  just 
another  unfortunate  bit  of  flotsam 
sucked  into  the  maelstrom.  Awaking 
from  two  decades  ta  isolationist  dozing, 


we  here  In  the  United  States  could  only 
briefly  pause  and  then  continue  in  our 
efforts  to  prepare  our  defen.sc  machinery. 

Following  the  war,  tliis  country, 
through  the  Uiiut>d  Nations,  tried  time 
and  time  again  to  have  the  Soviets  re- 
lease their  bloody  hold  on  the  three  Bal- 
tic nations.  We  failed.  We  had  as- 
sumed that  the  Soviets.  althouc;h  not 
coming  to  the  U.N.  with  clean  hands  by 
any  means,  were  at  least  coming  as  an 
honorable  ally  and  that  ncsotiation  was 
possible.  How  naive  we  must  have 
seemed  to  the  Communists. 

It  could  be  assumed.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  oppres- 
sion, murder,  pillage,  and  plunder  that 
the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  would 
bend  to  what  to  them  might  seem  to  be 
the  inevitable.  But  they  have  not,  and 
neither  have  their  relatives  and  friends 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  make  their 
way  to  these  shores. 

Just  last  November  I  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  a  gathering  of  more  than 
15.000  which  filled  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den in  New  York  for  the  Baltic  States 
Freedom  Rally.    I  said  at  that  time: 

I  am  proud  not  only  that  my  country  has 
continuously  condemned  the  atrocious  act  of 
the  Rusians  in  their  Illegal  annexation  of 
Lithuanl;i  and  her  sister  Baltic  States,  but 
that  the  United  States  has  been  steadfast  in 
refusing  to  recognize  any  Soviet  interests  in 
those  stales. 

For  25  years  your  kinsmen  and  your  friends 
have  sufTered  at  the  hands  of  their  Commu- 
nist slave  ma.sters  But  In  ?plte  of  the  loes 
of  self  determination,  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, the  people  of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  with 
your  help  and  enrouragement.  have  preserved 
any  undying  desire  to  live  as  free  men. 
They  have  nourished  and  kept  vibrantly 
alive  a  national  spirit  predicated  on  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  But  they  nf-ed  encouragement 
to  carry  on  They  need  the  help  of  the  free 
and  independent  countries  of  the  world  to 
help  them  preserve  the  Ideals  which  they 
hold  dear  and  to  preserve  for  posterity  the 
culture  and  traditions  which  you  and  they 
value  as  much  as  life  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  that  filled 
Madi-son  Square  Garden  last  November 
had  pv^ry  right  to  de.<;pair  and  self  pity. 
Yet  this  was  not  their  mood.  There  were 
tears,  to  be  sure,  but  there  was  also  a 
spirit  and  faith  that  really  has  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  We  must  continue  to  sup- 
port these  fine  people  in  their  unceasing 
effort  to  make  their  homeland  free  once 
again.  We  must  provide  more  radio  pro- 
grams to  the  captive  natioa<;  in  their  own 
tongue  so  that  truth  and  factual  infor- 
mation can  offset  the  effect,s  of  a  Com- 
munist-controlled press;  we  must  strive 
to  keep  open  the  channels  for  delivery  of 
food,  medicine,  and  clothing  parcels  and 
above  all  we  must  strive,  as  fruitless  as 
It  may  seem  sometimes,  to  force  Russia 
to  her  senses. 

Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  and  the 
other  captive  states  will  not  always  be 
slave  states.  They  will  in  time,  God  will- 
ing, join  the  community  of  free  nations. 
When  that  proud  and  happy  day  comes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  tiiat  the  United 
States  by  her  actions  will  merit  a  "thank 
you." 


VFW  Boosts  Washington  Patriots  Parade 
for  Fourth  of  July 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  I  suggested  that  President  Johnson 
order  an  old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July 
parade  for  the  Nation's  Capital  which 
would  give  patriots  a  chance  to  express 
their  feelings  about  our  country.  For 
some  time  the  Capital  has  been  the  scene 
of  demonstratioiis  by  a  variety  of  mal- 
contents. A  parade  and  demonstration 
by  patriots  could  be  a  refreshing  contrast 
delighting  many  millions  of  Americans. 
Although  the  White  House  suffered  no 
physical  damage  therefrom,  the  idea 
seems  to  have  collapsed  there  like  a  lead 
balloon. 

The  idea  did,  however,  catch  on  in 
certain  other  quarters  as  indicated  by 
the  following  from  the  national  head- 
quarters. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars: 

Washington,  D.C,  June  9  —The  National 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  U.S.  today  praised  the  re- 
cent suggestion  for  a  patriotic  parade  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  the  Nations  Capital. 

Andy  Borg.  Superior,  Wis.,  the  V.F.W.  chief, 
said  that  the  "Idea,  as  proposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent late  last  month  by  Rep.  Craig  Hosmex 
(R-Calif.)  for  a  'Patrlot'e  Parade'  here,  is 
highly  laudable.  The  V.F.W.  Is  one  hundred 
per  cent  behind  the  idea. 

"With  all  the  demonstrations  against  our 
efforts  In  Vietnam  being  heralded  In  the 
press  dally,  such  a  parade  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  In  the  Capital  City  would  help  affirm 
for  the  entire  world  to  see  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  still  believe  in  the  principles  of 
freedom  for  which  our  forefathers  fought." 

Borg  agreed  with  Rep.  Hosmes  that  the 
President  should  Issue  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  parade,  and  personally  partici- 
pate In  the  program. 

"I  know,"  Borg  said,  "that  veterans  groups 
would  participate  in  the  parade,  along  with 
other  groups  and  military  units.  Also,  thou- 
sands of  freedom-loving  Americans  would 
travel  to  Washington  to  view  this  parade. 

"The  parade  would  also  bring  a  welcomed 
shot  In  the  arm  to  the  boys  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese  by  afBrm- 
ing  publicly  that  their  nation  is  behind  them 
in  their  efforts.  It  would  also  go  a  long  way 
towards  quelling  the  peace  movement." 
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[From  the  Augusta  Herald.  June  8,  1966 1 
Why  Not  Rekindle  the  Spirit? 

One  Item  In  the  current  issue  of  Human 
Events  deserves,  we  think,  to  be  p.issed  along 
for  serious  consideration  by  the  public.  And 
better  still,  by  the  White  House. 

The  item  reports  that  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer 
(R-Callf.)  has  called  for  President  Johnson 
to  "give  the  patriots  a  chance"  with  a  July 
4  parade  and  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
idea  Is  to  offset  the  recent  "peacenik"  de- 
monstrations In  Washington  and  other  Amer- 
ican cities. 

Said  the  GOP  lawmaker:  "I  believe  the 
President  .  .  .  should  himself  proclaim  this 
parade  so  that  civic  groups,  both  local  and 
national,  the  armed  services  and  others  dedi- 
cated to  our  nation  and  its  ideals  can  get 
busy  organizing  It." 


The  event,  he  added,  "should  be  a  good, 
old-fashioned  American  traditional  observ- 
ance of  the  4th— with  bands,  marching  units, 
patriotic  displays  and  patriotic  speeches." 

Why  not?  Why  shouldn't  this  country 
and  Its  people  return  to  the  traditional  ways 
of  celebrating  the  Republic's  origins,  Ita 
founders,  its  Ideals  and  principles,  and  Its 
7lch  heritage? 

For  far  too  many  Americans,  at  some  point 
In  the  not-too  remote  past,  love  of  country 
and  open  manifestation  of  that  love  suddenly 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  somehow  became  a 
stigma  to  be  hidden  from  public  view.  Yet 
It  is  that  declared  love  of  country  that  has 
kept  this  nation  alive,  in  gestation  and  In 
later  growth,  for  190  years. 

It  is  that  same  love  on  which  the  nation 
must  depend  most  for  Its  continued  survival. 
We  believe  that  such  a  revival  of  custom  as 
Rep.  Hosmer  proposes  not  only  would  result 
in  a  reawakening  of  pride  In  country  and  a 
resurgence  of  national  spirit,  but  would  also 
be  the  most  appropriate  way  possible  In 
which  to  rebuke  and  repudiate  the  country's 
overly-noisy,  overly-demonstrative,  overly- 
publicized  nihilists,  peacenicks,  vietnicks  and 
professional  cynics, 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  original  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  patriots  parade  are 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
May  23,  at  page  10604.  Many  Ameri- 
cans, like  myself,  are  puzzled  over  just 
why  President  Johnson  does  not  see  fit 
to  afford  his  patriotic  fellow  countrymen 
this  occasion  and  opportunity  to  honor 
their  homeland. 


U.S.  Military  Assistance 

Command,  Vietnam, 

June  1,1966. 
Mr.  Wu-nsED  Gillenwateh, 
Bristol.  Tenn. 

Deah  Mr.  Gilleistwater  ;  The  copy  of 
"What's  Cook'n  Back  Home  in  Bristol"  is  very 
Interesting  and  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  servicemen  from  the  Bristol  area.  It 
Is  the  first  booklet  that  I  have  seen  devoted 
to  keeping  military  personnel  abreast  of  de- 
velopments in  their  home  area.  Magazines 
and  newsletters  from  their  home  communi- 
ties do  much  to  convey  the  encouragement 
of  the  American  people  to  our  men  fighting 
here  on  the  frontline  of  democracy. 

On  behalf   of  all   the  servicemen   in   this 
command   and   particularly  those  from  the 
Bristol   area,   I   extend  heartfelt  thanks  for 
your  concern  for  their  welfare. 
Sincerely, 

W.  C.  Westmoreland, 
General,  U.S.  Army,  Commanding. 


Serving  Our  Men  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Tuesday,  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  readers  of  the  Record 
an  outstanding  project  that  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Bris- 
tol. Tenn.-Va. 

The  Bristol  Kiwanlans  are  publishing 
a  monthly  magazine  entitled,  "What's 
Cook'n  Back  Home  in  Bristol,"  and  they 
are  sending  it  to  the  servicemen  from 
the  Bristol  area  who  are  serving  in  'Viet- 
nam. I  had  the  pleasure  of  contributing 
to  the  first  issue  of  What's  Cook'n.  and 
I  have  seen  the  second  issue.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Bristol  Kiwanis  Club  are  do- 
ing a  wonderful  job  in  keeping  our  area 
servicemen  abreast  of  what  is  happening 
in  their  hometown,  and  I  liighly  com- 
mend them  for  their  effort. 

I  would  also  like  to  encourage  other 
communities  to  follow  their  example. 

Many  of  the  servicemen  from  the  Bris- 
tol area  who  have  received  What's 
Cook'n  have  written  and  said  how  much 
they  have  appreciated  this  home  news 
roundup,  which  has  been  prepared  es- 
pecially for  them.  General  Westmore- 
land has  also  written  to  Judge  Wilfred 
Gillenwater  of  the  Bristol  Kiwanis  Club 
congratulating  the  club  on  this  project! 
and  I  am  inserting  the  general's  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 


Dominican  Republic:  The  Work  Goes  On 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  May  is- 
sue of  the  Peace  Corps  'Volunteer.  The 
article  portrays  the  role  the  volunteers 
are  playing  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
both  in  the  cities  and  the  countryside. 
It  tells  of  what  they  hope  to  accomplish, 
where  they  feel  they  have  failed,  and  of 
their  achievements. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  among 
the  81  volunteers  are  two  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Luci  and  Bill  Friedman.  Luci  is 
operating  a  mobile  medical  clinic,  and 
Bill  is  helping  to  develop  a  proper  water 
supply  for  the  poor  in  Santa  Domingo. 

The  contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  by  these  young  people, 
serves  as  an  inspiration. 

The  article  follows : 
Dominican  Republic:  The  Work  Goes  On 
IN  Santo  Domingo 

Loren  Bailey  Is  a  country-to-clty  Volun- 
teer who  has  had  some  of  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.  But  he  wouldn't  trade  Santo  Do- 
mingo for  any  other  spot  on  the  Peace  Corps 
map. 

Across  town,  Pete  Corey's  front  door  no 
longer  opens  to  barbed  wire,  but  the  scars 
of  the  Dominican  civil  war  are  etched  in  his 
memory.  He  has  lost  40  pounds  during 
nearly  two  years  of  service.  His  philosophy: 
"We  all  start  out  as  idealists  .  .  .  you  get 
shot  at  a  few  times,  and  you  either  com- 
promise  or   quit.     I   compromise." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Ozama  River, 
Lucy  and  Bill  Friedman  are  relative  new- 
comers to  the  troubled  capital.  They  missed 
the  war,  but  they  are  determined  not  to  miss 
the  peace.  They  have  launched  six  major 
projects  in  as  many  months,  and  their  prac- 
tical education  In  political  science  Is  summed 
up  in  what  Bill  calls  the  "poUOcs  of  recogni- 
tion" for  their  neighborhood. 

The  physical  distances  among  these  Volun- 
teers Is  easily  measured  on  the  street  map 
of  Santo  Domingo.     But  the  difference  among 
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their  Peace  Corps  experiences  Is  more  easily 
measured  in  light  years. 

For  Pete  Corey,  the  veteran  of  the  capital 
contingent,  that  experience  has  boiled  down 
to  compromise  amid  a  series  of  contradic- 
tions. For  Loren  Bailey,  it  Is  watchful  wall- 
ing for  an  occasion;!]  ounce  of  progress.  For 
the  Prledmans.  it  is  sheer  promise. 

For  these  four  Volunteers,  the  turbulent 
days  of  the  1965  Dominican  civil  war  are  his- 
tory. Their  stories  speak  less  of  high  drama 
than  of  the  ordinary  hopes  and  frustration 
of  Latin  American  urban  development 

A  year  ago  the  Peace  Corps  made  history 
by  demonstrating  that  it  could  cross  battle 
ines  In  war  as  it  had  previously  crossed 
ideological  lines  in  peace.  Todav.  there  are 
8,000  troops  of  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Force  in  the  Dominican  Republic  reminding 
everyone  that  the  lines  still  exist.  But  thel 
remain  open  today  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

Corey  says  politics  is  a  spoiler,  Bailey  savs 
It  makes  little  difference  In  his  work  The 
Frledmans  keep  so  busy  that  national  poli- 
tics Is  only  incidental  to  them.  A  sampling 
Of  Volunteers  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
indicates  that  politics  is  everything,  and 
nothing.  It  all  depends  on  where  you  are 
stationed,  what  you  are  doing  and  If  you 
were  there  a  year  ago.  how  the  war  altered 
your  life. 

But  the  Important  thing  is  that  the  work 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Is  going  on  In  much  the 
same  way  it  went  on  before  the  war  That 
work  is  inhibited  by  politics  In  perhaps  a  few 
locations,  and  according  to  Roberta  Warren 
associate  director  for  the  capital.  Volunteer 
work  m  the  city  today  is  harder  than  It  waa 
before  the  war. 

There  are  81  Volunteers  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  plans  call  for  200  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  Volunteer  role  remains  diffi- 
cult, especially  in  Santo  Domingo,  but  a  is 
far  from  Impossible. 

Loren  Bailey  is  a  case  In  point.  In  fact 
after  a  stint  in  the  countrvslde.  he  asked  for 
an  assignment  In  the  capital  slums. 

"The  most  vital  thing  Is  your  attitude  "  he 
says.  "The  revolution  got  people  thinking 
you  can't  work  In  the  capital,  which  Is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  it  difficult  to  work  m 
the  capital." 

Bailey  served  In  a  rural  project  before 
hepatitis  forced  him  home  for  eight  months 
He  returned  last  year  to  pick  up  where  other 
Volunteers  had  left  off  in  a  migrant  barrto 
overlooking  the  Isabella  River  on  the  north 
end  of  town. 

He  lives  In  a  small  cubicle  partitioned  off 
from  a  clubhouse  initiated  by  previous  Vol- 
unteers, and  his  clients  are  3,000  Dominicans 
who  as  newcomers  to  the  city  have  Inherited 
some  of  Its  worst  real  estate. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  harder,"  savs  Bailev 
"I  thought  this  was  the  place  I  would  really 
have  to  perform."  He  didn't  perform  much 
the  first  two  months.  "Those  months  were  a 
failure  because  I  didn't  identify— I  was  Just 
here,"  he  recalls.  "Capital  Volunteers  draw 
a  direct  correlation  between  success  and  fail- 
ure by  their  ability  to  relate  to  people.  It's 
not  the  same  In  the  country — people  come 
to  you.  Tou  can  feel  like  you  accomplish 
more  in  the  campo. 

Gradually,  however,  Bailey  managed  to  re- 
organize the  barrio  club,  and  through  it  he 
has  latmched  a  seriee  of  small  programs:  a 
baseball  team,  a  course  in  leadership,  dance 
and  domino  parties.  Then  came  construc- 
tion of  a  walkway  into  the  streetless  borno 
("a  big  project  for  us") .  He  U  hoping  to  link 
his  club  with  similar  groups  In  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  over  the  horizon  looms  a  school 
project  for  2,400  youngsters  In  his  and  an  ad- 
joining barrio,  who  have  no  educaUonal 
faculties. 

For  Bailey,  who  stays  relaxed  and  thinks 
nothing  about  sitting  under  a  tree  and  talk- 
ing with  Dominicans  for  four  hours  at  a 
time,  the  major  Job  Is  organizing  some  sense 
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at  community  »mong  the  mostly  unemployed 
1nti«!Htf"**  of  the  barrio,  who  have  little  In 
common  saye  their  proximity.  He  considers 
himself  lucky  for  even  the  small  progress  he 
v>m  nukde.  But  the  name  of  his  club  Indl- 
catee  his  ambition.  It  If  called  "Lovers  of 
Progrees." 

Bailey's  tiny  room  la  pockmarked  with 
bullet  holes  from  last  year's  fighting,  and  his 
friends  are  often  taken  to  debate  the  issues 
of  war  and  peace  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Bailey  says  the  "hardest  thing  is  to  keep  out 
of  politic*."  but  he  flgures  that  his  natural 
Interests  are  saved  by  the  nature  of  his  Job. 
"There  Is  no  connection  between  national 
p<Hltlc8  and  life  In  the  barrio."  he  says.  "Life 
would  be  no  different  here  If  there  had  been 
no  revolution." 

Downtown.  Pete  Corey  would  disagree  in 
principle,  If  not  In  practice.  Pete  is  the  only 
Volunteer  lu-ban  development  worker  who 
has  had  the  same  barrio  as  an  address  since 
before  the  revolution.  During  the  war  he 
was  never  far  from  La  Fuente  (The  Foun- 
tain, his  barrio),  and  since  then  he  has 
seldom  left  It. 

"There  is  nothing  In  this  country  that  is 
apart  frtwn  politics,"  he  says,  flatly.  "But  I 
dont  talk  politics  except  with  close  friends  " 
Corey  completes  service  in  three  months. 
40  pounds  lighter  than  when  he  entered  and 
wearing  a  new  thatch  of  gray  hair.  "Wear 
and  tear  on  myself?"  he  asks,  rhetorically. 
"It's  not  worth  it.  But  because  I've  got 
friends  here,  it  will  be  tough  to  leave.  I've 
enjoyed  myself,  and  I  really  like  the 
Dominicans." 

"I  don't  feel  that  I've  given  as  much  as  I've 
gained  from  the  Peace  Corpe  experience,"  he 
says.  Even  so,  at  this  point  he  is  not  sure 
be  would  do  it  over  again.  "Two  years 
wouldn't  be  worthwhile — it  took  me  14 
months  to  be  fluent  enough  to  help  the 
Peace  Corpe.  I  think  I've  helped  the  United 
States  In  that  I've  let  the  Dominicans  know 
an  American  personally,  but  three-fourths  of 
our  effectiveness  is  our  novelty." 

He  has  worked  extensively  with  the 
Dominican  Boy  Scout  office,  and  his  final  ef- 
fort will  be  translating  the  merit  badge  hand- 
book into  Spanish.  Other  than  that,  Pete 
Corey's  optimism  and  priorities  are  focused 
on  a  group  of  26  young  boys. 

Initially.  Corey  formed  them  Into  a  Scout 
troop,  but  they  failed  to  obtain  official  status. 
So  he  concentrated  on  their  handicraft  co- 
operative, helping  the  boys  fashion  cowhorns 
and  necklaces  and  encouraging  their  mar- 
keting. 

Alas,  more  frustration.  When  he  decided 
to  let  them  take  over  the  entire  operation. 
they  prtjtnptly  divided  up  the  co-ope  profits; 
Corey  despaired,  but  patlenty  re-explained 
the  co-op  principle.  Now  he"  has  retired 
to  an  advisory  capacity.  "They're  on  their 
own,"  he  says.  "It's  better  that  they  get  ac- 
customed to  work  without  me.  They  get 
mad.  but  It's  got  to  be  done." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Volun- 
teers Lucy  and  Bill  Friedman  make  home  and 
headquarters  m  the  back  half  of  a  grocery 
store.  In  the  tempo  of  their  operation  and 
the  mood  of  their  community,  they  are  a 
world  apart  from  Corey's  borrio. 

Their  sprawling,  100,000  person  neighbor- 
hood. IJM  Mlnas,  has  a  large  middle-class 
element  which  the  Friedman's  have  utilized 
In  their  efforts  to  bring  education  and  serv- 
ices to  the  poorer  precincts. 

Their  major  efforts  are  concentrated  In 
medicine  and  water.  With  the  help  of 
Dotnlnlcan  volunteers,  nurses  and  doctors. 
Lucy  Is  organizing  a  medical  clinic  and 
medlcio*  co-op.  Her  vehicle  has  been  a 
committee  called  the  "Friends  of  Necessary 
Things."  Money  has  been  solicited,  a  site 
ts  available,  a  health  campaign  is  underway. 
BUI  decided  to  obtain  piped  water  for  an 
•djac«nt  barrio,  where  residents  have  had 


to  walk  up  to  20  minutes  to  tap  water  from  a 
public  fountain.  He  inaplred  the  community 
to  plead  their  ciuse  v^-ith  city  officials,  and  did 
a  bit  of  lobbying  himself.  The  resvilt:  500 
meters  of  pipe  is  being  laid  into  the  barrio. 
These  projects  are  examples  of  what  BUI 
Friedman  calls  "the  politics  of  recognition." 
He  wants  his  urban  dwellers  to  attract  atten- 
tion In  places  where  attention  counts.  He 
calls  La-s  Mlnas  "a  forgotten  community,  the 
political  backwater  of  Sixnto  Domingo." 
Friedman  s,;iys  his  role  Is  "to  try  to  give  the 
politicians  some  reason  to  worry  about  Las 
Mlna.s." 

As  second-generation  Volunteers,  the 
earnest  .ind  eiiergetic  Fnedmans  are  trading 
In  on  the  groundwork  of  their  predecessors 
in  La.s  Min.is.  for  which  they  are  grateful. 
But  at  the  same  time  tlie  projects  are  their 
innovations.  In  addition  to  water  and  tlie 
clinic,  they  are  teaching  English  classes  at 
home  three  nights  a  week,  orgunizlng  a  Jun- 
ior achievement  cUib  downtown,  running  art 
and  sewing  clubs,  and  helping  develop  a 
protein-rich  bnby  food 

"We  get  depressed  maybe  once  a  week  or 
so."  says  Bill,  "but  it  doesn't  last  long  " 

"Soinetlmes  I  think  of  the  tranquility  of 
the  countryside,  but  I  wouldn't  trade  it  for 
the  barrio." 

That  is  Anna  Lou  Shelton's  perspective 
from  her  role  ns  an  urban  community  devel- 
oper in  Santo  Domingo,  and  her  attitude  is 
shared  by  other  Volunteers  in  the  city  slums. 
But  It  ts  not  hard  to  find  dissenters  to  that 
view  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Art  Johnson  puts  it  bluntly:  "I  wouldn't 
go  to  the  capital  if  you  raised  my  salary  *v')0." 
That  $50  represents  a  50  percent  boost  in 
living  allowance  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
But  the  raised  ante  would  have  few  takers, 
for  a  majority  of  Volunteers  are  based  in  out- 
lying cities  or  in  farm  commtinitics,  and  a 
brief  sampling  indicates  that  they  are  hap- 
pier outside  the  turbulent  capit.il 

Which  is  not  to  .say  that  tension,  frustra- 
tion, and  Etonrunican  politics  are  necessarily 
less  in  the  countryside.  Art  Johnson,  who 
considered  quitting  after  three  depressing 
monli'is  In  the  mountains,  testifies  to  that. 
The  difference  between  Volunteer  life  in  the 
country  and  the  city  is  one  of  style  rather 
than  of  substance. 

Johnson  is  situated  in  a  moimtain  valley 
50  miles  west  of  Santo  Domingo.  When  he 
tirrived  last  ye.ir  in  a  nearby  commtmlty  the 
Dominicans  couldn't  figure  out  whether  this 
strapping  six-footer  had  come  to  parcel  out 
food  or  as  a  spy  from  Santo  Domlni»o, 

In  fact.  Johnson  wa.s  a  niral  community 
developer,  btit  f'.'r  the  first  three  months  he 
recalls  no  development  whatsoever.  He 
floundered  in  attempts  to  engage  rural 
Dominicans  in  lorestation  projects  and  an 
agrarian  league.  'My  first  three  months  as 
a  Volunteer  were  a  complete  lo.ss,"  he  says. 
"I  gained  experience,  but  nothing  else.  I 
guess  I  Just  walked  and  walked  " 

Then,  as  the  rugged  Floridan  puts  it,  "I 
was  called."  A  school  committee  in  nearby 
Savannah  Largo  invited  him  in  to  help  them 
build  a  school.  He  has  been  at  home  there 
ever  since,  and  now  he  can  say;  I  live  like 
a  king."  Well,  not  qult«,  but  the  friendly 
atmosphere  of  the  campo.  where  everybody 
knows  '  Voluntario  Johnson."  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  early  inonths  of  negation. 

"Peace  Corps  experience?  You  never  really 
know  what  it  Is  until  you've  gone  through 
three  or  four  months,"  he  says,  "and  even 
then  its  still  hazy.  ,  ,  ,  I  guess  it  take  some 
kind  of  philasophy— but  It's  mostly  Just 
talking  to  people." 

"I  was  called  here."  he  says,  "and  that  was 

beautiful.     I  had  much  quicker  acceptance, 

a  big  help,  and  It  was  good  to  put  myself  Into 

something  solid,  something  definite." 

The  school  Is  definite.    The  community  is 


buUdlng  it  and  Johnson  is  advising.  It  is  a 
new,  expanded  central  elementary  euid  junior 
high  for  720  youngsters. 

Johnson  says  the  long  arm  of  national 
politics  occasionally  reaches  Into  his  valley 
and  slows  his  work.  "The  people  get  so 
■wrapped  up  in  politics  that  they  forget 
everything  else.  'The  school  would  be  fur- 
ther along  without  it."  Johnson  himself 
steers  clear  ol  the  subject. 

In  any  event,  he  flgures  his  12,000  cinder 
blocks  will  make  a  school  building  by  the 
end  of  the  year  at  the  latest,  and  he  has 
other  irons  in  the  fire  ("the  blues  set  in 
once  in  a  while,  and  then  I  write  letters  or 
push  myself  harder  so  I  won't  think  about 
it").  He  has  promoted  regular  community 
meetings,  looks  forward  to  forming  an 
agijprian  league,  and  hopes  to  bring  a  regular 
water  supply  to  the  campo. 

"I  don't  know  if  I  accomplish  more,"  John- 
son says,  "but  life  is  better.  I'm  doing  what 
I  can  do.  I  hope  to  leave  behind  an  idea 
that  the  people  can  do  something  by  them- 
selves." 
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Investing  in  Australia's  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  14,  1966 

Mr,  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Ed  Clark,  our  Ambassador  to 
Australia,  refers  to  the  Australians  as 
"the  greatest  friends  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ever  had."  We  can  be  cer- 
tain that  the  Australians  have  in  turn 
found  him  to  reciprocate  that  friend- 
liness. 

Ed  Clark  is  not  only  a  truly  friendly 
person,  he  is  also  keenly  intelligent, 
capable  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
our  country,  A  self-styled  tree  farmer 
from  east  Texas,  he  also  is  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  banker. 

On  May  31,  1966,  in  an  address  to  the 
Austin  Club  in  Austin,  Tex.,  Ambassador 
Clark  demonstrated  how  he  has  applied 
his  extensive  experience  to  the  task  of 
representing  our  Grovemment  in  Austra- 
lia. In  his  speech,  "Investing  In  Austra- 
lia's Land,"  he  outlined  with  sound  eco- 
nomic logic  the  relative  m'erits  of  such 
investment.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
close  relationship  we  enjoy  with  our  allies 
down  under. 

The  text  of  his  remarks  follows: 

More  and  more  Americans  are  "discover- 
ing" Australia.  Last  year,  3.000  Americans 
moved  to  Australia  to  settle  permanently. 
This  is  a  small  vanguard.  But  Australian 
officials  regard  it  as  a  genuine  one  back  of 
which  will  come  a  growing  flood. 

Immigration  Department  flgures  for  the 
latest  quarter  show  that  Americans  now  otit- 
rank  Germans  and  Dutch  In  the  movement 
to  Australia. 

Australian  officials  who  have  studied  the 
situation  in  the  United  States  regard  the 
American  Job  problem  as  stimulating  much 
Interest  in  Australia.  For  years,  Australian 
governments  have  actively  promoted  a  full 
employment  policy.  Often  it  has  proved 
"over-full"  with  Jobs  chasing  people. 

This  pressure  difference  in  the  compara- 
tive Job  situation  in  the  United  States  and 
Australia  has  been  mentioned  by  incoming 


American  settlers   as  Influencing   their   de- 
cision to  migrate. 

Former  Australian  Consul -General  Fred- 
erick Homer,  until  recently  stationed  In  San 
Francisco,  said  Australia's  development  has 
"captured  the  Imagination"  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. Many  see  it  as  the  last  of  the  world's 
"truly  pioneer  countries." 

Americans  quickly  find  their  feet  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  character  of  the  two  peoples  Is 
almost  Interchangeable.  And  this  has  new 
emphasis  in  the  common  cause  of  American 
and  Australian  troops  now  embattled  in 
Vietnam. 

All  this  speaks  very  well  for  a  population 
of  less  than  12  million  living  in  a  country 
roughly  the  size  of  the  Continental  United 
States. 

Although  great  strides  are  being  taken  to 
develop  the  mineral  and  industri.-il  sectors  of 
the  economy,  Australia  continues  to  rely  on 
agricultural  commodities  for  nearly  80  per 
cent  of  her  foreign  earnings.  The  big  three 
are  wool,  wheat  and  meat. 

Australia  is  the  largest  sheep  producing 
country  in  the  world  and  an  extremely  effi- 
cient producer  of  apparel  wool.  To  break 
into  this  fraternity,  one  would  need  to  match 
the  Australian  skill  developed  over  many 
years  under  some  of  the  most  difficult  grow- 
ing conditions  imaglimble. 

As  for  wheat,  the  United  States  Is  out- 
producing Australia  in  both  average  yield 
and  touu  volume.  But  we  are  doing  this,  by 
and  large,  under  much  more  favorable  con- 
ditions, especially  a  greater  assurance  of  ade- 
quate rain.  The  major  wheat  producing 
state  of  New  South  Wales,  for  example,  only 
harvested  about  30  per  cent  of  a  normal 
wheat  crop  this  year  because  of  drought. 

So  we  come  down  to  cattle.  We  Texans 
don't  have  to  be  bashful  about  our  ability 
to  turn  out  beef  under  conditions  that  would 
make  lesser  men  quake.  We've  got  the 
know-how  acquired  throughout  the  years 
And  that  knowledge,  I  don't  doubt,  can  be 
translated  and  adapted  successfully  to 
Australian  conditions.  In  fact,  the  King 
Ranch  people  are  doing  Just  that  right  now. 
We  all  know,  however,  that  you  don't 
make  money  by  accident.  So,  very  briefly, 
let's  take  a  closer  look  at  what  an  American 
might  expect  if  he  decides  to  go  Into  the 
cattle  business  in  Australia. 

To  begin  with,  they  only  have  about 
eighteen  million  head  of  cattle  compared  to 
our  herd  of  roughly  107  million  head.  Since 
the  Australian  domestic  market  does  not 
want  highly  finished  beef— and  they  con- 
sume about  three-quarters  of  all  they  pro- 
duce—practically all  of  the  cattle  come  di- 
rectly off  the  range  to  slaughter.  There  are 
no  big  feed  lots  as  we  know  them  as  there 
is  no  constant  source  of  relatively  cheap 
grain. 

Although  conditions  vary  widely  from  one 
part  of  the  Country  to  another,  most  cattle 
ranches  (or  stations,  as  they  call  them)  tend 
to  be  larger  than  those  in  the  United  States 
In  the  more  developed  southeastern  part 
they  range  up  to  5.000  acres.  Holdings  of 
less  than  700  acres  are  g'enerally  regarded  as 
too  small  for  a  successful  operation. 

In   central   Queensland,   the   major   cattle 
state,  holdings  of  20,000  acres  are  common 
In   the  northern   and  Western   part  of  that 
state,  properties  frequently  exceed  a  quarter 
million  acres. 

In  the  northern  territory,  as  well  as  in  the 
Kimberley  region  of  Western  Australia  a 
number  of  cattle  ranches  have  5.000  square 
miles,  or  more  than  3  million  acres!  But  the 
carrying  capacity  of  this  area  is  limited  by 
the  long  dry  season  to  as  few  as  6  head  per 
square  mile.  Cattle  that  have  to  walk  more 
than  3  miles  to  water  sure  get  a  lot  of  exer- 
cise, but  they  don't  get  fat. 

There  has  been  little  range  development  or 
water  conservation  in  the  vast  reaches  of  the 
north  and  west.  In  fact,  most  of  the  range 
land  that  you  may  have  heard  is  selling  so 
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cheap  hasn't  been  cleared.  Access  roads  are 
gradually  being  built  but  are  still  few  and 
far  between.  These  regions  also  have  the 
tick  problem. 

This  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  run  an  efficient  breeding  program. 
In  a  reasonably  good  season,  most  ranches 
can  raise  about  a  50  per  cent  calf  crop  to 
branding  age.  That  per  cent  is  considerably 
less  In  the  dry  years  which  come  more  often 
than  not.  Rates  of  gain  seldom  exceed  a 
half-pound  a  day.  It  doesn't  take  an  Ein- 
stein to  figure  out  how  long  it  takes  to  bring 
a  steer  to  market.  Nor  how  manv  In  com- 
parison to  the  size  of  your  herd  and  invest- 
ment. 

Its  a  bit  different  than  the  90  per  cent  calf 
crop,  and  less  than  two  years  from  Calfhood 
to  hook,  that  most  of  you  are  getting  here. 
Because  of  Australia's  size,  varied  climates, 
quality  and  type  of  soils,  and  water  avail- 
ability or  unavailability,  there  is  no  average 
or  truly  representative  cost  of  land  that  I  can 
quote.  Further,  much  of  the  land  in  Queens- 
land and  the  northern  territory  is  controlled 
under  crown  leases  which  usually  run  for 
terms  of  about  30  years.  However,  It  is  In- 
cre.isingly  po.csible  to  purchase  land  outright 
in  most  regions.  Costs  are,  of  course,  relative 
to  access  and  state  of  productivity.  But  let's 
say  that  for  a  going  concern  In  a  favorable 
region,  land  values  are  roughly  equal  to,  per- 
haps a  little  less  than  similar  land  In  the 
United  States. 

There  is  one  other  problem  from  a  stock- 
ing point  of  view  that  I  should  mention. 
Australian  quarantine  regulations  currently 
prohibit  the  importation  of  cattle  from  all 
foreign  countries.  This  Includes  the  United 
States  because  we  have  blue  tongue  disease 
In  some  of  our  sheep  areas  and  Australia  does 
not.  Cattle  are  not  affected  by  this  disease 
btit  are  carriers. 

Acquiring  adequate  foundation  stock  of  the 
right  type  In  sizeable  numbers  currently  pre- 
sents a  problem.  The  drought  has  depleted 
the  normal  supply  of  younger  cattle.  In  the 
north,  selection  of  stock  Is  largely  restricted 
to  those  available  in  the  region  because  of 
the  tick  problem  and  the  need  for  bred-ln 
adaptability   to   the   conditions. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  foregoing 
background,  the  prospective  individual  in- 
vestor would  be  wise  to  "walk  the  ground" 
and  Judge  for  himself  whether  or  not  he  is 
prepared  to  put  in  sufficient  capital  to  go  it 
alone. 

Probably  one  of  the  soundest  approaches 
to  land  investment  in  Australia  lies  In  the 
development  of  an  area  by  a  corporation.  We 
have  a  notable  American  success  story  in  Aus- 
tralia along  these  lines. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Esperance  Land 
Development  Project  located  In  Western  Aus- 
tralia about  four  hundred  miles  Southeast 
of  Perth  and  a  few  miles  inland  from  the 
great  Australian  Bight,  an  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean 

That  project  Involves  a  concession  covering 
about  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  virgin  land  near  Esperance,  under 
which  land  is  being  progressively  developed 
for  pastoral  and  agricultural  use  and  ofl'ered 
for  sale  to  settlers 

This  land  is  being  cleared  of  scrub  trees 
and  brush,  twice  plowed,  treated  with  chemi- 
cals—superphosphate, copper  and  zinc  (the 
missing  elements  needed  for  plant  growth) 
and  seeded  into  p.istures  or  planted  In  wheat 
or  other  cereals 

The  project  was  started  in  1960  by  Chase 
International  (a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank),  and  American 
Factors  Umited  of  Honolulu,  as  Joint  spon- 
sors. Other  partnership  Investors  include 
Elder,  Smith,  Oolsbrough,  Mort,  Ltd.  one  of 
the  leading  Australian  stock  and  station 
agents,  and  a  small  number  of  American  in- 
vestor participants 

■The  State  of  Western  Australia  granted 
this  partnership  a  concession  on  these  prop- 


erties on  which  the  partners  agreed  to  ex- 
pend a  minimum  of  3  mllUon  Australian 
Dollars  («3.360,0O0  U  S  Dollars)  for  develop- 
ment over  a  ten  year  period  The  concesion 
provides  that  the  partners  wUl  offer  half  of 
the  developed  land  into  blocks  or  farms  of 
approvimately  two  thousand  acres  each  oa 
each  of  which  700  acres  has  been  developed 
Under  this  program.  Esperance  has  so  far  de- 
veloped and  is  developing  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  and  has  sold  off 
about  60  fanns  having  an  aggregate  of  roueh- 
ly  200.000  acres. 

The  majority  of  the  farms  sold  have  been 
purchased  by  Australian  farmers  who  are  at- 
tracted to  the  area  because  of  its  potential 
With  the  assistance  of  local  financial  insti- 
tutions, the  purchasers  of  the  farms  p.dd 
cash  to  the  partnership,  and  these  sums  have 
been  reinve&ted  in  the  development  of  addi- 
tional properties.  As  for  the  rem.iinlng 
230.000  acres  which  have  been  developed  to 
date  and  retained  by  the  partnership  they 
are  currently  carrying  some  twenty  five 
thou.sand  sheep  and  about  eighteen  hundred 
cattle 

It  takes  about  three  years  to  bring  a  prop- 
erty into  production  under  the  program  from 
the  time  of  the  first  clearing  of  the  land  to 
the  point  where  a  sustained  stand  of  gr.iss 
will  support  three  sheep  per  acre. 

Tlie  project  has  received  substantial  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  various  govern- 
mental institutions  concerned  with  pest  con- 
trol, soil  analysis  and  other  problems.  The 
Western  Australian  government  has  under- 
taken to  develop  roads  through  the  proper- 
ties, extend  telephone  lines,  and  provide  for 
an  extensive  development  of  the  harbor  and 
port  facilities  at  Esperance.  The  Govern- 
ment also  gave  subsuntial  encouragement 
to  the  establishment  of  a  new  privately- 
owned  super-phosphate  works  near  the  town 
of  Esperance.  This  plant  has  materially  re- 
duced the  cost  of  large  quantities  of  super- 
phosphate which  is  used  extensively  in  the 
land  development  and  which  formerly  had 
to  be  transported  some  twenty-five  hundred 
miles  from  the  Eastern  AustraUan  ports. 

That  is  the  type  of  story  we  like  to  hear 
and  to  retell.  The  story  of  progress  in  which 
American  Investors  make  a  satisfactory  re- 
turn on  their  capital  while  working  in  part- 
nership with  our  friends  the  Australians  to 
develop  their  great  country. 

It  could  be  repeated  many  times  In  many 
areas  of  Australia.  If  this  type  of  land  in- 
vestment opportunity  interesU  vou.  come 
take  a  look  for  yourself.  We'll  be  glad  to 
help  you  all  we  can.  And  I'll  personally  be 
happy  to  see  my  fellow  Texans 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1966 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  sad  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  mass  deportation  of 
citizens  of  the  three  Baltic  nations. 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  to  re- 
mote parts  of  the  Soviet  slave  empire. 
T^^nty-flve  years  ago  today,  on  June  14. 
19^1,  60,000  citizens  of  these  imhappy 
nations  were  arrested  and  taken  from 
their  homes  and  loved  ones. 

In  the  last  quarter  century,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  aU  In  Its  power  to  de- 
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stroy  the  national  Identity  of  the  Baltic 
pe<H>les.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
Russify  the  pe<H>le  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  and  to  extinguish  their  an- 
cient cultures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  25th  anniversary 
it  Is  well  for  all  Members  of  this  House 
to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the  policy 
that  we  shall  never  rest  until  the  people 
of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  other 
nati<»is  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem are  once  again  free  to  shape  their 
own  destinies. 

1 


Tbe  ReYerend  John  P.  Raynor,  SJ^ 
PresidcBt  of  Marqaette  University,  Ex- 
Iiwts  Gradoates  to  Leadership  in  Cere- 
mony Also  Honoring  Congressman 
ClcmeBt  J.  Zablocki 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14. 1966  \ 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rever- 
end John  P.  Raynor,  S.J.,  president  of 
Marquette  University,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent and  memorable  commencement 
address  to  the  graduates  of  Marquette 
University  at  commencement  exercises 
on  June  5. 
Father  Raynor  told  the  graduates: 
In  our  day  poverty  can  be  alleviated,  ra- 
dai  oppoaltlona  can  be  overcome,  war  can  be 
bvUshed  from  the  face  of  the  earth — if  men 
and  women  ruch  as  you  will  devote  their 
Tlalon  and  their  love  and  their  strength  to 
attaining  these  goals. 

At  the  same  time  Father  Raynor  urged 
the  ctirrent  Marquette  graduates  to  seek 
leadership  roles  in  oiu*  society,  Marquette 
University  honored  an  earlier  graduate 
who  has  achieved  a  position  of  leadership 
In  his  community,  his  State,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — Congressman 
CLncnrr  J.  Zablocki.  Congressman  Za- 
blocki was  awarded  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws. 

In  the  thought  that  many  Members 
will  be  Interested  in  Father  Raynor's  ex- 
cellent address,  I  include  it  hereafter : 
CoMMXNcncxirr,  1M6.  MAaQtrErrs 
nMTvxRsrrr 

Reverend  Fathers,  dear  Sisters  and  Broth- 
era,  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1966.  Congress- 
man Zablocki,  parents,  guests,  and  friends 
cC  Marquette  UnlTerslty,  I  am  pletised  today, 
tn  the  name  of  the  faculty,  staff  and  Student 
Body  of  Marquette  nnlverslty,  to  welcome 
you  to  our  annual  Commencement  Exercises. 

We  take  particular  pleasure  In  noting  the 
presence  of  the  following  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  our  University:  Mr. 
Blot  Fitch,  Chairman;  Mr.  Humphrey  Des- 
mond, Mr.  Steven  Ke&ne,  Mr.  J.  Victor  Loewl, 
Mr.  Howard  Tobln. 

Moreover,  we  are  happy  to  have  with  us, 
a  nimiber  of  thoee  who  graduated  from  Mar- 
quette 60  years  ago,  and  I  would  ask  the 
Oolden  JubUarlans  to  stand  and  receive  your 
recognition. 

It  Is  always  inspiring  to  share  the  sense 
of  achievement  which  graduates  have  on 
Commencement  Day.  Here  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  Juatlflahle  pride,  not  only  on  the 


pwLTt  of  you  graduates,  but  also  on  the  part 
of  your  parents  who  have  sacrificed  much 
that  you  might  excel  aiid  of  your  teachers, 
Jesuit  and  lay.  who  have  shared  their  knowl- 
edge and  learning  with  you. 

Traditionally,  ^r.-uluating  university  stu- 
dents are  told  by  commencement  speakers 
that  they  are  to  go  out  inio  the  world  and 
assume  positions  of  leadership.  At  the  risk 
of  seeming  to  conform  to  this  standiu'd  pat- 
tern. I  wish  to  speak  today  about  the  ques- 
tion of  leadership;  becaui^e  I  consider  it  of 
the  highest  Importance  at  the  present 
moment.  True  leadership  is  at  a  premium 
in  our  world;  and  if  leadership  does  not  arise 
from  groups  like  thnt  assembled  here  today 
for  graduation,  where  can  we  expect  to  find 
It? 

It  is  not  e  i.'^y  to  talk  of  leadership.  Part 
of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  very 
Idea  of  leadership  is  changing,  and.  as  a 
result.  difTerent  groups  now  po.sscss  and  ex- 
ercise leadership  than  in  the  p.^st.  and  on 
difTerent  bases  th.\n  in  the  pa.";!  In  a  world 
of  incre:ismg  complexity  and  high  specializa- 
tion, it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  person  to  be 
an  expert  in  more  than  one  small  facet  of 
human  life  and  ixctivlty  Hence,  our  -ee- 
ciety  is  rapidly  assuming  what  social  scien- 
tists call  a  "dialogic"  character:  men  must 
share  with  one  another  their  professional 
expertise;  experts  must  converse  with  one 
another  constantly;  and  in  such  a  situation 
leadership  is  necessarily  a  prerogative  that 
Is  shared  by  many  men  who  exercise  It  co- 
operatively. 

Even  In  the  sphere  of  religion  a  radical 
change  ha.s  occurred.  In  every  religious 
group,  leadership  is  becoming  less  exclusively 
clerical.  This  is  surely  noticeable  In  the 
Catholic  Church,  where  the  layman  Is  being 
urged  to  lay  aside  unquestioning  docility  and 
routine  fulfillment  of  prescriptions  and.  In 
thetr  place,  to  assume  greater  resp>onslblllty 
and  Initiative.  And  though  this  new  direc- 
tion of  life  in  the  Church  inevitably  brings 
with  It  Increased  tenfilon  in  the  matter  of 
authority  and  freedom.  It  also  points  to  a 
new  maturity — a  new  type  of  leadership — 
that  Is  expected  of  men  and  women  bf  faith. 

Men  and  women  of  faith — that  Is  what 
you  are  meant  to  be.  While  Marquette  has 
not  given  you  that  faith,  it  has  attempted 
to  enlighten  and  deepen  it.  And  today  we 
exhort  you  to  give  to  our  world  those  things 
that  educated  faith  aU»ne  can  provide. 

I.    THE   NEED   FOP.   LE.\DERSHIP 

Ours  Is  a  world  that  is  all  too  evidently 
divided  Into  hostile  camps.  Hostility,  yee, 
more  than  enough:  hostility  among  Nations, 
conflict  among  races,  strife  among  classes, 
conflict  among  religious  sects  and  individual 
Ijersons.  And  while  the  teaching  of  revela- 
tion exhorts  mankind  i-o  peace  and  unity, 
the  lesson  of  history  is  a  sad  one:  religion  In 
Its  actual  practice  has  often  reinforced  or 
even  Inspired  the  hoetilities  and  divisions  of 
man  from  man.  In  the  name  of  God  and  all 
that  Is  holy,  men  have  gone  forth  to  slay 
their  fellow  men,  assuring  themselves  that 
their  hostility  to  others  was  a  virtuous  trib- 
ute to  a  God  who  was  as  narrow-minded  as 
themselves. 

Things  are  not  total  different  today.  Reli- 
gious affiliations  still  serve  to  reinforce  hu- 
man antagonisms.  But  something  new  Is 
happening — something  we  refer  to  rather 
vaguely  as  ecumenism.  We  do  not  know  ex- 
actly where  it  Is  meant  to  lead  us.  We  do 
know  that  love  among  men  can  never  be 
achieved  by  the  negation  of  truth.  We  also 
know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  In  our  midst  is 
making  It  Increasingly  clear  to  all  believers 
that  a  basic  and  Inescapable  task  of  religion 
Is  the  establishment  of  human  community. 
If  we  truly  believe  that  there  Is  one  Father  in 
heaven,  then  all  men  and  women  must  be 
meant  to  live  harmoniously  In  one  family  of 
mankind.  Upon  us  as  believers  In  this 
heavenly  Father  rests  the  task  of  leading  men 
towards  this  goal. 


Establishment  of  this  peace  and  harmony 
among  men  is  but  one  of  the  things  for 
which  we  hope  In  the  new  world  that  Is  com- 
ing Into  being  around  us.  Yet  even  us  we 
hope,  we  also  fear.  The  developments  of 
which  we  are  a  part  are  ambiguous  and  un- 
certain: so  much  promises  unprecedented 
good  for  men;  yet  so  much  also  seems  to 
point  to  possibilities  of  cataclysmatlc  doom. 
What  will  guide  the  evolution  of  contempo- 
rary technology  and  communications  and 
geojxilitlcs?  Thomas  Edison,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century,  predicted  that  the  first 
50  years  would  be  marked  by  scientific  and 
technological  progress,  and  that  the  second 
50  years  would  be  marked  by  man's  attempt 
to  control  this  progress  and  through  it,  to 
live  a  fuller  human  life.  What  is  to  be  your 
roles  in  shaping  and  Influencing  the  modern 
world? 

II.   THE   SCOPE   OF   LEADERSHIP    DE.M.^NDED 

Today,  as  you  reflect  on  what  you  have 
done,  and  what  you  must  do,  I  wish  to  submit 
four  considerations  for  your  attention,  each 
of  which  defines  the  scope  of  the  leadership 
which  Is  demanded  of  you, 

1.  In  the  first  place.  Every  culture  of  the 
past  has  been  guided  by  a  certain  vision  of 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  This  vision 
It  has  translated  into  art  and  cities  and 
literature.  Into  poverty  and  exploitation  of 
the  masses.  Into  warfare  and  love.  Into  prayer 
and  play.  Our  world  that  Is  coming  Into 
being  will  also  be  controlled  by  some  vision 
of  man. 

Marquette  believes  that  It  has  a  vision  of 
man  to  share  with  Its  students — a  vision 
which  comes  from  science  and  poetry  from 
literature,  psychology,  and  political  science 
from  theology  and  philosophy. 

Had  it  no  such  vision,  it  would  have  no 
Justifying  reason  for  its  existence  as  a  Chris- 
tian Institution  of  higher  learning.  To  be 
sure,  our  jjossesslon  of  this  vision  Is  partial — 
we  are,  as  a  unverslty,  a  learning  community 
of  teachers  and  students,  engaged  In  the 
process  of  discovering  man  In  his  manifold 
reality.  Yet,  we  do  share  with  other  be- 
lievers that  faith  In  God  which  gives  human 
existence  a  transcendent  meaning.  And  we 
trust  that  in  giving  these.  Its  human  and 
divine  treasures  to  you,  Marquette  has  pre- 
pared you  for  your  task  of  helping  to  build 
tomorrow's  world. 

One  of  the  elements  which  characterizes 
this  vision  of  modern  man  Is  his  awareness 
of  history.  In  a  way  unknown  to  earlier 
centuries,  our  contemporaries  relate  them- 
selves and  their  lives  to  what  has  preceded 
them  in  the  long  process  of  man's  existence 
on  this  planet.  Evolution  and  process  are 
categories  of  thought  which  we  use  con- 
stantly In  thinking  of  our  cities,  our  political 
institutions,  our  language,  even  our  biologi- 
cal existence.  We  are  consciously  historical 
beings, 

2.  In  such  a  world  It  is  critical  that  there 
be  educated  men  and  women  who  under- 
stand the  true  Import  of  history.  History 
can  be  read  In  many  different  ways.  It  can 
be  accepted  with  gratitude  or  It  can  be  bit- 
terly resented.  It  can  be  interpreted  naively 
or  critically.  And  whichever  way  It  Is  un- 
derstood, it  Influences  the  Idea  that  we  have 
of  otH-selves  today,  and  what  we  will  do  to- 
morrow, for  we  are  the  product  of  that  his- 
tory. 

Our  world  needs  educated  young  men  and 
young  women  who,  with  the  full  vision  of 
divine  revelation  to  guide  them,  can  live 
with  a  balanced  and  mature  sense  of  history. 
Kagerand  hopeful  as  they  look  ahead  to  the 
future,  they  will  still  treasure  all  that  Is 
best  in  mankind's  past  experience.  Aware  of 
their  own  limitations,  they  will  learn  from 
the  Scripture's  statement  that  the  wise  man 
brings  forth  from  his  treasure  things  both 
old  and  new.  They  will  know  that  great 
minds  and  great  hearts  have  preceded  them  In 
history's  course;  and  they  will  know  that 
the  Ideas  and  loves  of  those  great  men  and 


women  are  precious  elements  of  our  common 
human  heritage  that  must  not  be  lost. 
They — or  let  us  say  "you",  for  It  Is  about  you 
tiiat  I  am  speaking — will  have  learned  to  ap- 
praise history  critically;  so  that  the  best 
can  be  retained  and  developed,  and  the  mis- 
takes avoided. 

Of  course  we  have  to  be  contemporary; 
of  course  we  have  to  be  on  the  border  line, 
the  modern  growing  edge  where  the  Church 
meets  the  world  and  the  world  meets  the 
church;  of  course  we  wish  to  interpret  the 
church  to  the  world  and  the  world  to  the 
church. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  to  treasure 
the  great  riches.  Insights,  and  traditions  of 
the  past — which  are  ever  true  and  meaning- 
ful. 

History  along  with  the  other  knowledges 
which  you  have  acquired  should  provide  you 
with  a  standard  of  judging  the  many  new 
elements  that  will  come  into  your  lives. 
Not  all  that  is  new  Is  good;  not  all  change 
is  progress.  Yet  newness  is  an  inescapable 
part  of  the  life  of  man  In  history;  and  one 
of  the  surest  lessons  of  history  Is  that  his- 
tory itself  cannot  be  stopped.  He  who  tries 
to  stop  It  by  constantly  hearkening  back  to 
"the  good  old  days,"  he  who  buries  his  head 
in  the  sand  hoping  thereby  to  escape  the 
somewhat  frightening  prospect  of  a  world 
in  change,  he  will  pay  the  price  of  being  out 
of  touch  with  reality. 

3.  Yet  the  temptation  not  to  move  with 
history  is  great,  for  the  future  is  alwaj-s  un- 
certain— and  never  more  so  than  today. 

But  here  again  we  look  to  you  as  gradu- 
ates of  Marquette  for  the  pioneering  cour- 
age which  is  an  indispensable  element  in 
true  leadership.  Yours  is  a  new  world  to 
make.  Tills  fact  can  arouse  in  you  either 
fear  or  exhilaration.  Things  can,  of  course, 
go  wrong;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  also  go  right,  perhaps  more  so  than 
ever  before  in  human  history.  Any  way  you 
look  at  it,  you  have  a  heavy  responsibility. 
Many  Indications  at  the  present  moment 
point  to  the  prospect  of  men,  particularly 
men  of  faith,  with  greater  human  conscious- 
ness and  greater  maturity  than  has  been 
possible  to  previous  generations.  And  you, 
as  University  graduates,  are  In  a  position  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  these 
goals. 

But  not  every  voice  that  promises  great 
possibilities  for  the  future  is  Christian  or 
even  in  harmony  with  Christianity.  There 
are  some  voices — and  you  yourselves  have 
heard  them  in  some  contemporary  litera- 
ture and  films  and  television — that  promise 
the  future  to  the  men  or  women  of  selfish 
ambition,  to  the  rugged  individualists  who 
will  be  able  by  their  strength  or  shrewdness 
to  capitalize  upon  the  weakness  of  others. 
The  law  of  history,  they  proclaim.  Is  the 
survival  of  the  fittest:  and  only  the  un- 
scrupulously strong  deserve  the  unprece- 
dented riches  and  power  of  the  dawning  age. 

4.  From  such  a  promise  Marquette  and  Its 
students  and  graduates  must  dissociate  it- 
self! We  have  tried  to  train  you  in  a  dif- 
ferent ideal — the  ideal  of  service  to  yotir  fel- 
low man.  To  you  have  been  given  talents, 
education,  experience,  so  that  you  can  make 
the  world  a  better  place  for  all  men  to  In- 
habit. In  otir  day  poverty  can  be  alleviated, 
racial  oppositions  can  be  overcome,  war  can 
be  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth — If 
men  and  women  such  as  you  will  devote  their 
vision  and  their  love  and  their  strength  to 
attaining  these  goals.  Nothing  less  than  this 
Is  truly  Christian;  for  the  centuries-long 
Ideal  of  believers,  Christian  and  non-Chris- 
tian alike,  has  been  that  of  service  to  men. 
Much  as  Marquette  hopes  and  expects  that 
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you  will  become  eminent  In  the  various  walks 
of  life  that  will  be  yours,  Marquette  will  have 
failed  if  such  eminence  does  not  contribute 
to  making  the  life  of  man — your  life  and  the 
life  of  those  with  whom  you  come  Into  con- 
tact— more  truly  human  and   more  divine! 

CONCLUSION 

Only  the  future  will  decide  vi-helher  we 
have  succeeded  or  failed  in  the  university 
formation  we  have  given  you.  But  as  we 
see  you  leave  us  for  your  adult  life  we  want 
you  to  know,  that — we  are  proud  of  yotir 
achievements — we  are  confident  in  your  fu- 
ture. 

At  the  same  time,  do  not  have  any  illusions 
that  your  education  is  finished.  If  you  do 
assimie  the  mantle  of  leadership  that  is  being 
placed  upon  you,  it  will  be  because  you  have 
continued  to  learn.  Perhaps  not  ns  great 
a  proportion  of  your  learning  will  come 
from  books — as  it  has  these  past  few  years. 
It  will  come  more  from  life  Itself  .and  "from 
people,  from  man  and  God,  from  dialog  and 
prayer. 

However,  life  and  people  will  not  teach  you 
by  some  automatic  process. 

You  must  w.ant  to  learn  from  them;  you 
must  be  humble  and  listen:  you  must  refuse 
to  become  old  and  fossilized  in  your  think- 
ing. 

The  future  belongs  to  men  and  women 
who  think.  Thought  dies  when  learning 
ceases. 

We  hope  we  have  taught  you  how  to  learn. 

Yes,  and  we  hope  we  have  shared  with 
you— a  vision  of  man — a  sense  of  history — 
a  stimulus  to  pioneering  courage  and  iin- 
selflsh  service — qualities  which  will  enable 
you  to  capitalize  on  your  education  and  exer- 
cise significant  leadership  in  a  world  which 
Is  hungry  for  your  influence. 


Mr.  Paul-Henri  Spaak  Addresses  the  Meet- 
ing  of  the  Association  of  Belgo-Ameri- 
caine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  ■WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  and  further  to  the  attention 
of  the  foreign  office  of  every  free  nation 
throughout  the  world,  the  following  ad- 
dress by  one  of  the  great  Europeans  of 
our  era,  Mr.  Paul -Henri  Spaak  of 
Belgium. 

Mr.  Spaak  s  speech  before  the  20th 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Association 
Belgo-Americaine  reaffirms  that  every 
free  nation  has  a  stake  in  the  outcome  In 
Vietnam.  His  thoughtful  words  should 
be  carefully  pondered  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  speech  follows : 
Mr,  PACTL-HiLNai  Spaak  DiscnssES  the  U.S. 

iNVOLVWfINT  IN   VIETNAM  AND   TH£   IMPOR- 
TANCE or  NATO 

(The  Association  Belgo-Americaine  In 
Belglimi  celebrated  their  20th  Anniversary 
there.  HJl.H.  Prince  Albert  of  Belgium, 
honoring  the  occasion  with  his  presence,  was 
welcomed  by  Baron  Ren*  Boel.  President  of 


the  Association.  Among  the  distinguished 
present  were:  Mr.  Ernest  Adam,  then  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Trade;  His  Excellency  Ridg- 
way  B.  Knight,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Belgium- 
Baron  Paul  Kronacker,  Minister  of  State  and 
Honorary    President    of    the    Association  ) 

Today,  you  celebrate  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Belgo-Americaine  Association 
and  you  are  celebrating  it.  let  us  speak 
frankly,  at  a  difHcult  time  for  the  United 
States.  Their  politics  are  not  well  under- 
stood, and  their  actions  in  Vlet-Naia  are 
highly  criticized  in  many  parts  of  the  world 

All  of  us  here,  and  I  believe  all  ii  the 
United  States,  have  a  horror  of  war;  we  are 
all  dismayed  by  the  pictures  and  accounts 
of  the  fighting  to  which  we  are  subjected— 
I  wonder  why— night  after  night  on  the 
television. 

However,  we  are  confronted  with  a  politi- 
cal fact  which  we  must  try  to  explain  tc  our- 
selves; and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  members  of  the  Association  think 
about  this  problem  as  clearly  as  jxissible  to 
try  and  counter  balance  the  present  unfavor- 
able  opinion. 

ORIGINS    OF   THE    WAR 

The  first  question  to  be  raised  Is  "Did  the 
Unitea  States  declare  war  on  Viet-Nam?" 
Obviously  the  problem  of  how  a  war  origi- 
nated Is  always  a  historical  problem  which  U 
difficult  to  settle.  The  real  causes  and  re- 
sponsible parties  of  the  19H  war  are  still 
being  discussed. 

But  still  a  number  of  facts  are  Incontesu- 
ble.  In  the  years  following  the  1954  Geneva 
agreements,  the  United  States  did  not  inter- 
vene in  Viet-Nam. 

So  long  as  South  Viet-Nam  was  living  In 
peace,  the  United  States  was  content  with 
sending  a  few  tens  or  hundreds  of  technical 
aides  and  advisers.  In  the  hope  that  the 
country  could  by  iUelf  assert  it*  indepen- 
dence and  find  it  pohtlcal  equilibrium  at  the 
same  time.  Then  in  i960,  the  North  Vlet- 
Namese  Community  Party  declared  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  that  North  Viet-Nam's  main  ob- 
jective was  to  conquer  South  Viet-Nam  and 
bring  It  within  its  orbit  and  jurisdiction 
That  is  when  evenu  started  with  the  political 
action  mentioned  earlier. 

Gradually  North  Viet-Nam  began  to  send 
troops  to  South  Viet-Nam  and,  reiving  on  a 
poliOcal  opposition  which  deflnltelV  existed 
attempted  to  seize  power,  overthrow  the 
government  and  reahze  Its  alms.  It  was  then 
and  only  then,  that  the  United  States  inter- 
vened. 

To  some  extent  I  understand  the  disillu- 
sion and  bitterness  of  some  United  States 
leaders,  who  cannot  make  Europeans  and 
other  peoples  understand  the  Importance  of 
the  problems  which  arise  down  there  and 
the  fairness  of  the  stand  they  have  taken 

And  yet  there  Is  an  argument  which  we 
must  understand  and  which  concerns  us 
I  have  heard  Mr.  John  Poster  Dulles  use  ^ 
this  argument  emphatlcallv  In  the  past  and 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  repeat  It  quite 
often  lately.  If  the  United  SUtes  does  not 
honor  a  single  one  of  the  commitments  they 
have  undertaken  around  the  world,  how  can 
the  rest  of  the  world  believe  that  they  wui 
honor  other  commitments? 

Here,  we  are  direcUy  Involved.  If  the 
United  States,  who  have  concluded  a  treaty 
with  South  Viet-Nam.  who  have  promised  to 
help  them  guarantee  and  defend  their  in- 
dependence and  Uberty.  failed  to  keep  their 
word,  would  we  not  become  anxious  too 
would  wo  not  beUeve  that  one  day  the 
United  States  might  look  for  excuses  not  to 
keep  promises  made  to  us? 

I  believe  that  this  argument  Is  a  basic 
point  of  view  and  that  the  United  States 
leaders  are  right. 
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If  a  great  nation,  which  makes  comxnit- 
menta  throughout  the  world,  falls  to  keep 
Its  word,  no  ope  can  believe  In  pledges  any- 
more, and  we  are  directly  concerned. 

nfPX&IALISM    AJUKSTED    THXOUGHOUT    THE 

woau) 

What  discourages  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  Is  that  they  cannot  make  Europeans 
xinderstand  that  what  Is  going  on  in  Vlet- 
Nam  Is  not  so  different  from  what  happened 
In  Europe  from  1948  to  1950.  At  that  time, 
right  or  wrong  so  as  not  to  start  historical 
quarrels,  we  thought  that  we  were  seriously 
threatened,  and  that  the  Soviet  imperialism 
then  prevailing  could  result  In  countries 
other  than  those  who  had  already  experi- 
enced the  Soviet  yoke  and  influence  could  be 
subjected  against  their  will  to  Communist 
power. 

At  that  point,  we  found  It  very  natural.  In- 
deed almost  all  of  us  rejoiced  to  see  the 
United  States  come  to  our  aid,  to  help  guar- 
antee our  national  defense,  and  to  make  with 
MM  more  significant  and  weighty  commit- 
ment* than  they  hade  made  with  Europe 
throughout  their  history. 

Is  the  situation  In  Asia  today  really  so  dif- 
ferent? Would  anybody  dare  to  maintain 
that  the  free  and  independent  nations  of 
Asia  are  not  threatened  by  Chinese  imperial- 
ism the  imperialism  of  Communist  China: 
then  why  can't  we  understand  that  what  the 
United  States  has  done  in  Europe,  their 
might,  their  Influence,  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  world,  and  the  role  they  must 
play  today  compels  them  to  take  a  stand  in 
Asia,  Identical  to  the  one  taken  In  Europe. 

I  don't  know  why  people  cannot  under- 
stand that  the  Viet- Nam  problem  Is  much 
more  Important  than  a  conflict  In  which  the 
Independence  or  slavery  of  South  Vlet-Nam 
Is  at  stake. 

If  the  Americans  were  to  voluntarily  aban- 
don Vlet-Nam,  why  would  they  remain  in 
any  Asian  country? 

If  they  abandoned  Vlet-Nam,  why  would 
they  defend  Thailand,  Malaysia,  or  the  Phil- 
ippines? 

And  tomorrow,  and  a  very  near  tomorrow 
at  that,  why  would  they  even  defend  Asia? 

The  problem  of  the  American  leaders  is  not 
only  to  win  victory  in  Vlet-Nam,  It  Is  also  to 
know  whether,  through  an  abandon  which 
would  not  be  compulsory,  they  would  accept 
the  idea  that  all  of  Asia  must  be  submerged 
by  Chinese  and  Communist  imperialism. 

We  can  now  realize  the  slgpiiflcance  of  the 
problem  which  threatens  the  stability  of  the 
world  and — permit  me  to  say  It — and  surely 
you  will  have  understood  it  already  your- 
selve*.  our  destiny  or  at  least  the  destiny  of 
future  generations. 

The  United  States  Is  making  a  tremendous 
effort  In  Vlet-Nam. 

But  who  desires  peace  today?  I  am  aston- 
ished and  dumbfounded  when  I  receive  from 
certain  organizations  requests  for  signatures 
on  petitions  in  which  the  United  States  is 
asked  to  make  peace  in  Vlet-Nam. 
FSACK  mils  sougbt:  Peking  stands  obstacle 

Which  one  of  the  two  belligerents  does  not 
cease  to  make  peace  overtures  on  reasonable 
terms?  Is  It  the  Americans  and  the  South 
Viet-Namese  who  obstinately  reject  these 
terms?  It  is  North  Vlet-Nam  supported  by 
CoDununlst  China. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  doubt.  Americans 
bave  stated  and  proclaimed:  "We  are  ready 
to  stop  the  fighting,  stop  the  bombardments, 
open  discussions  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva 
Oooference,  accept  Vlet-Nam's  choice  of  its 
own  government,  accept  if  It  is  their  will  to 


have  the  two  Vlet-Nams  meet  and  unite,  we 
are  ready  to  leave  Vlet-Nam;  and  we  do  not 
ask  for  bases  In  Southeast  Asla.- 

Are  not  all  of  these  reasonable  preliminary 
conditions  to  a  peace  conference? 

Two  motions  are  being  made  to  reject  the 
proposals:  one.  which  is  senseless  and  which 
no  reasonable  man  would  dream  of  sustain- 
ing; namely,  that  the  United  States  must 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Viet-Nam  before 
starting  the  peace  talks.  This  motion  Is  ad- 
vanced because  It  Is  obviously  unacceptable. 
The  second,  which  is  somewhat  different.  Is 
that  the  Vietcong  must  have  a  place  in  the 
negotiations  The  Vietcong  is  the  revolu- 
tionary party  which  opposes  the  legal  gov- 
ernment. 

Possibly  this  is  a  reasonable  iden:  I  am 
skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  making  it 
a  reality,  of  establishing  ui  S<:iuth  Viet-Nam  a 
government  in  which  Vlet-Name.se  officials 
and  the  Vietcong  would  stand  side  by  side. 
It  all  seems  rather  compiicsited;  but  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  the  Vietcong  can  make 
themselves  heard,  and.  if  I  .im  not  mistaken. 
United  States  leaders  have  stated  that  in 
principle  they  are  not  opposed  to  this  if  a 
reasonable  solution  is  to  be  found. 

This  is  what  the  AmerlcT';  tell  us  every 
week  and  ever\'  month.  This  is  the  peace 
offensive  which  some  "lectors  have  tried  to 
make  fun  of.  and  which  otlier  sectors  have 
linked  upon  with  skepticism;  I  really  ask  my- 
self why.  since  I  find  it  extremely  re;isonable. 
and  why  would  it  not  succeed':' 

This  would  not  succeed  because  Hanoi  can- 
not make  peace,  and  Hanoi  cannot  make 
peace  because  Peking  forbids  it  to  do  so 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  this. 
The  Chinese  reason  In  a  way  which  is  not 
sound  for  those  who  want  and  love  peace; 
but  for  those  who  would  examine  the  ad- 
vantages for  China,  the  reasoning  Is  not 
without  sense  They  want  the  war  to  con- 
tinue in  Vlet-Nam,  because  this  will  pre- 
vent what  they  fear  above  all  things,  namely 
"rapprochement  "  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  'rapprochement  " 
between  the  Western  world  and  European 
communism. 

They  do  not  want  peace  becatise  they  tell 
themselves  that  the  United  States  is  being 
dragged  Into  an  ever  growing  and  really  dif- 
ficult effort,  and  because  they  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  lose  part  of  its  prestige  In 
making  this  effort.  It  must  be  said  that  they 
make  these  calculations  at  small  cost,  since 
the  Viet-Namese  are  the  guinea  pigs  on  which 
the  operation  is  being  performed. 

All  this  appears  incontestable  to  me  today: 
the  political  reality  is  that  the  Americans 
did  not  want  the  war,  they  were  dragged  in 
little  by  little;  and  today,  they  offer  to  dis- 
cuss peace  on  reasonable  terms,  while  their 
enemies  refuse  to  do  so. 

Why  then,  in  view  of  the  big  resulting 
problems,  does  the  European  public  opinion 
allow  Itself  to  be  entirely  affected  by  the 
understandable  horror  of  the  wru-.  but  refuse 
to  reason,  understand,  and  take  a  stand  at 
the  right  time  and  on  the  right  side? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  instead  of 
a  strong  movement  against  the  Umted  States, 
there  should  be  a  strong  movement  by  all 
Europeans,  by  all  [jartles.  and  alKfalths,  stat- 
ing that  the  terms  offered  by  the  United 
States  are  reesonable:  and  those  who  refuse 
to  examine  these  terms  and  really  engage  in 
the  {>olltlcs  of  peace  must  be  denounced. 

ACCrmATE  .4PPRAISAL  OP  US.  POLICIES 

Naturally  we  cannot  congratulate  ourselves 
for  being  friends  of   the  AmerlCiUis  simply 


because  they  courageously  wage  war  In  Viet- 
Nam  and  because  their  foreign  policy  Is  a  good 
one. 

What  Is  never  mentioned  In  this  country, 
that  which  television,  radio,  and  the  press 
almost  never  talk  about  or,  in  any  case,  do 
not  make  dally  reference  to.  as  happens  with 
military  events.  Is  the  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  Intellectual  effort  which 
Americans  are  making. 

When  I  think  about  the  United  States  do 
you  know  what  I  fear?  I  fear  that  the  ef- 
fort, unselfish  and  probably  unique  in  his- 
tory, they  made  In  helping  us  take  the  road 
of  integrated  Europe  may  be,  theirs  as  well 
as  ours,  doomed  to  failure  because  we  are 
not  proceeding  with  sufficient  speed  and 
audacity.  And  I  think  that  the  best  minds 
are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  whether 
we  are  still  In  time  one  day  to  catch  up  with 
the  United  States  technically  and  economi- 
cally; and  If  we  do  not  do  It.  It  will  be  our 
fault,  not  theirs,  because  they  will  have 
understood  better  and  faster  than  we  how 
great  and  Influential  might  be  a  united  Eu- 
rope coming  out  of  its  wars  and  quarrels 
to  collect  Its  forces  and  to  try  to  be  an  equal 
partner   Instead  of  a  satellite. 

I  was  reading  this  morning  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
I  am  figuring  In  millions  and  billions  of  Bel- 
gian francs — and  now  often  In  billions  of 
Belgian  francs — and  I  am  bewildered  by  the 
extraordinary  display  of  force  and  economic 
power  of  the  United  States.  They  are  waging 
an  expensive  war,  but  one  which  they  can 
easily  take  In  their  stride,  one  might  say, 
since  it  does  not  disturb  the  development 
of  their  economy.  In  the  past  year,  they 
have  achieved  a  considerable  degree  of  ex- 
pansion and  have  broken  all  records.  I  will 
not  cite  figures,  because  those  who  know 
me  know  that  I  never  cite  a  figure  with  pre- 
cision; I  am  satisfied  with  large-scale  com- 
parisons; no  one  can  deny  that  the  United 
States  expansion  Is  one  of  large  scale. 

Where  are  they  going?  They  are  becoming 
one  of  the  world's  most  advanced  countries 
from  an  economic  as  well  as  social  point  of 
view. 

President  Johnson  has  formulated  the  idea 
of  the  Great  Society.  One  must  see  what 
kind  of  effort  this  represents  in  the  fields  of 
education,  the  fight  against  poverty,  urban 
renewal,  health  Insurance,  and  the  like. 

Finally,  the  United  Sutes  has  made  an 
effort  of  which  we  see  only  the  bad  side — 
always  on  television:  every  time  there  is  a 
racial  Incident  we  are  sure  to  see  It  for  sev- 
eral days:  everytlme  a  school  shuts  down 
or  a  Negro  is  bullied  by  the  police,  we  are 
sure  to  see  these  policemen;  but  we  are 
not  told  every  day  about  the  tremendous 
effort  which  the  U.S.  Administrations,  first 
with  President  Kennedy  and  then  with 
President  Johnson,  has  had  to  make  to  es- 
tablish this  equality  of  rights,  and  to  re- 
establish the  legislation  which  in  a  few 
years,  I  am  convinced,  will  naake  It  possible 
to  solve  one  of  the  most  Important  political 
and  human  problems  facing  the  United 
States. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  fate  not  only  of 
our  country  and  of  Europe,  but  also  that  of 
peace,  depends  on  close  agreement  and  col- 
laboration among  the  European  countries, 
Belglimi  and  the  United  States. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  for  serving  In 
this  great  work  and  let  me  ask  you  to  con- 
tinue in  It. 
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Management  Meets  the  Computer  supplied  "on  line"  (i.e.,  as  soon  as  they  are  every   responsible  manaeerlal   lob   at   lowpr 

recorded)   and  the  possibUlty  of  real  man-  levels  also  has  some  of  these  decUlons     To 

F-5CTFN<STON  OP  RFMARK-c?  machine    interaction    is    greatly    enhanced,  the  extent  that  thU  Is  true,  and  unner  man- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Almost  every  air  traveler  today  has  had  ex-  agement  preserves  somrd^^ron-makli^  rel 

o'  Perlence  with  the  real-time  reservation  sys-  spon^lblllty  for  lower  levels  of  management 

HON     F     BRADFORD   MORSE  "?  introduced  erst  by  American  Airlines,  the  computer  will  free  all  managera  erf  the 

nun.   r.   DKAUrunU   raUnOC  and    spreading    rapidly    to    other    airlines,  routme  parts  of  their  Jobs.  provldTS^rTwith 

OF  MASSACHOSETT3  Tlme-shaxlng  Is  a  newer  development,  as  11-  better  data,  and  give  them  more  time  to  con- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  I'Jsb-ated   by  M.I.T.'s   "Project  MAC."     Here  centrate   on   the  more   difficult   and    unnro- 

_        .         -          ,.,„-«  *^**  °^  *  number   of  users   has  a  console  granuned  assignments 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1966  with  direct  access  to  the  computer,  which  is         will    roMP^c 

Mr.   MORSE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur-  P^^^  enough  to  handle  inquiries  virtually         "  ^'^    '^"'"^^L;^^"    centkalxzeo 

[■^"ilUT^  ,Z^  ^r^"^"^.  i^T^^''^®.  ^''**;  One  writer  in  Fortune  has  gone  so  far  as  to  ^J^^  majority  view  of  most  investigators  la 
lished  by  the  Associated  Industries  of  predict  that  by  1970  "nearly  all  new  electronic  ^^^^  °^°'"*  centralization  has  occurred.  For 
Massachusetts  Is  devoted  to  the  growth  data  processing  systems  win  be  on  line  in  °^^  t'lilng,  certain  programmable  tasks  are 
of  the  computer  industry  in  Massachu-  real  time."  Jacob  Ever  of  IBM  looked  Into  'lecessarlly  more  centralized,  as  In  the  case  of 
setts.  One  of  the  articles  is  by  Charles  ^^  crystal  bail  in  the  M.I.T.  industrial  Man-  inventory  control  in  a  multi-plant  company. 
A.  Myers,  who  is  professor  of  industrial  '^Sement  Review,  Spring  1965,  and  came  up  J"f.  '^^^^  processing  operation  Itself  is  cen- 
relations  at  MIT's  Sloan  School  of  Man-  '^,*?  tlie  following  observation:  tl^  „  '„?  powerful  central  computer  cen- 
aeement  Mr  Mvers  examines  the  annli-  ^"^  *  ^^^  ^^^^  *^"e  will  be  a  great  up-  ^5?  f^P'^ce  the  separate  smaller  computers 
off  f^Jf^;  r^  Myers  examines  tne  appu-  ^^  ^^  central  corporate  systems  lust  as  "^^^"^^  ''^"  installed  earlier  in  some  plants  or 
cation  of  computer  to  the  management  today  we  witness  an  exlodlng  u^of  tim^  divisions.  And,  to  the  extent  that  ccS^p^ 
process.  His  analysis  Is  thoughtful  and  sharing  in  the  scientific  comimunity  .  "'^s  are  increasingly  introducing  or  thinking 
deserves  our  attention  for  the  new  tech-  The  advent  of  the  'third  generation'  of  com-  ^^"t  integrated  management  Informauoa 
nology  will  have  far-reaching  impact  puters  with  extensive  random  access  files,  ^"^  control  systems,  the  tendency  is  to  pro- 
of which  all  Members  should  be  aware,  multiprogramming  and  communication  fa-  ^''^^  higher  management  with  better  and 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  clUtles  (at  sharply  reduced  costs)  win  greatly  "'°''e  current  data  to  exercise  tighter  controls 
Professor  Myers'  article  in  the  Concres-  ^,Tfi"'%  the  economic  and  technical  feasl-  °;;f  '"^"""^^  managers  when  they  step 
SIGNAL  Record-  ^         central  corporate  systems  ,  ,  ."  out  of  Une.     In  some  of  the  talk,  there  la 

MANAO.MENTM.rrsTH.CoMP.^Ea  ""t'   "   "*'"'^"'~'=  ^°  ma.ag.kiai.   work,  Xut'thfc^'m^^te'r"'"  "'"' '"°"^""  ^^* 
(By  Charles  A.  Myers,   professor  of  Indus-  thlt'^lUrjoTlnranierer^at'lnrorel         '^  ^'  ^-'  '^^'^^  "^t  be  so.     Com- 
mit*  ^^iSS'^l^f''  x^t^\°^  ^*^T*  ««y  of  the  functions  llSearller  as  hav  S  I  "*  """"^  self-willed;  they  can  be  used 
noio^r^                   "''"'"    °'    ''''^"  ^^'l    "^'^''^    computer    appllcatTo^    arf  ^^'".^"^^^  ^^'^ng  tighter  control,  or  they 
„"*^'  clearly  different  than  they  used  to  be     The  ^'^    ,.  ^  by  managers  to  strengthen  the 
The  computer  revolution  is  scarcely  more  production  control  manager  in  many  com-  ^'^P^^'ty  °^  subordinate  managers  to  make 
than  15  years  old,  and  most  experts  believe  panics  has  a  different  Job  and  much  of  what  ?®*^^'°'^  within  their  areas  of  responslbnity. 
that  Its  greatest  impacts  on  management  are  he  supervised  with  the  assistance  of  a  clerical       t  ^^        words,  an  Important  variable  is  the 
still   ahead.     Already   technological   change  staff  is  now  computerized      The  same  can  P""osophy  of  top  management  Itself,    if  the 
has  affected  the  nature  of  managerial  work  be  said  of  Inventory  control   parts  or  mate-  ^1  oeHeves  that  it  Is  important  to  give  his 
and  the  organizational  structure  of  manage-  rials  reordering,  and  even  preparing  shlnDlnn  subordinate  managers  the  first  chance  to  use 
^^'^^-  invoices  to  suppliers  or  customers     The  ac-  f;!'^"^"^^   data   in   making   decisions,   check 
A  survey  of  computers  and  computer  usage  counting    function    has    been   substantially       u     ^  decisions  against  results  reported  from 
by  McGraw-HUl   about  a   year  ago  showed  affected.  t"®  *****  processing  center,  and  take  correc- 
that  there  were  nearly  5,000  computers  in         The  reason   is   that   whatever   i»  ,^„tir,  ^^''^  action— all  before  the  boss  steps  In— he 
operation  In  650  of  the  800  largest  corpora-  repeUtlve^d   hence   wen  sTuctur^    .n    .  "^"^  ^^°'^  ^"^""^  ^"'**"«1  ^^^^a  on  eLch  man- 
tlons  in  this  country.    The  highest  numbers  manaeeHai  ^  sunervi  J™  loh  .=^  f   i  ^^"'^  operation  reported  to  him  beforTor 
of  computers  were  in  such  industries  as  in-  ^t^Tby^rSrl^  ng  thls^  work  on  I  com'  "''^  "  '^'  ^"^  '^«  ^   '^'^  suborc^a?e 
surance,     banking,    communications,    aero-  puter     But  sfmlTarti  of  mlnnL^^nt  ?,!S'  "^^^Rer  gets  the  information.    The  boss  wUi 
space  Chemicals,  petroleum,  auto  manufac-  ^e  not  !o  n^C«ne'^r^ell-Xc^,!r"d     He^  "f  Xor  detailed  data  and  win  intervene  only 
turlng,   and   machinery   and   electrical   ma-  u  mav  still  be  ivLmirtii  l^^^^^^t'    .  .  ^^^'^  ^^  '"ore  general  figures  show  that  a 
chlnery    manufacturing.      The   survey    also  iul^'' from  ^aTtxper^nce  'and   proi^am  '"T^^ii   ^"^^^    "^    '^^'^    «*    «^«^ 
brought  out  that  computers  were  used  for  them      Or    it  mav  be  n«»?hi»  t^  „cl  ^  explained. 

thr  frot^rs'"?^"°'^'    '"r    '^T^'^"^  P^^-   t^^-slmS^'^o^l'^^btSn^^  d°e^:  ^^^-^^-^y-    the    actual    situation    wlU    be 

^=t?J               H      ^     percentages  of  com-  sions,  or  to  put  qu£tlons  to  the  data    in  ^"""^  trade-off  between  the  costs  of  excessive 

Of  t>?!?TT'*'^*^.*^^^°'"P"^"  "*''*'=''  order  to  narrow  thlrange^f  decisions  Which  decentralization   and    too   tight    central^ 

of  the  following  applications :  managers  must  8tm  make  In  the  achievement  '^J''-''>'^-    But  it  will  also  reflect  the  phllc^ 

A^n^..«n.,™                                                '^^''^^  Of  organizational  objectives,  P^^  °^  management  about  how  people  behave 

.*,f,r£.S^;iii;;,v;.-:;:::::;:;:;: ??     =„.  t^T.  „.  ^^r^,  „p„„  „,  „„.  2%^^;;^'^^,  SJJT??"'"'""; ", 

pmT  t«..,„....^:..:;;::;::;::::::  S  trZiJ:sri2' 'ZiS"l^i^S^Z  «i'^-- f --" »"  »^oT%°'.^; 

Personnel   records   and  other  analyses  of  managerial  decisions  In  three  categories-  (1)  ^ft^rfo^  Zl    <;°'^«J^"" , "le  Impact  of  oom- 

personnel   data   were   not   listed,   but   com-  those  "concerned  with  finding  problems  that  ^l^jf"  ^", '*'^K*'Jf?*"onal  structure,  they  may 

puters  are  Increasingly  being  used  here,  too.  need  to  be  solved  and  assigning  priorities  to  hvl^Lii.*.''        .."'^''*^''^  management 

Many,  If  not  most,  of  these  applications  them,"  such  as  recognizing  InadMuaclM  In  ^  I'^tegratlon  and  self-control  ^Theory  Y). 

have  been  Introduced  on  computers  which  a  distribution  system  and  taking  steps  to  "°^  "'^  computer  introductions  bb 

handle  data  In  a  "batch  process."    Different  remove   them;    (2)    those    "concerned    with  implemented? 

users  line  up  and  have  access  to  the  com-  selecting  specific  targets  for  accomplishment  *  ^'^^  word  can  be  aald  about  the  im- 

puter  in  sequence,  or  In  some  order  of  prl-  by  the  organization  as  a  whole  or  its  com-  Plementatlon  process.    This  is  clearly  a  orob 

orlty.     For  many  purposes,   the  delays  oc-  ponent  parts,"  such  as  setting  sales  or  profit  '®™  ^'^  "the  management  of  change"— aome 

casloned  by  this  process  are  not  serious,  given  objectives;    and    (3)    those    "Involved    with  thing  skilled  managers  are  doing  daUy     But 

the  fantasUc   capabilities  of   computers   as  questions  of  implementation :  what  decisions  the  human  aspects  of  change  are  too  often 

opposed  to  earner  methods  of  data  processing  can  be  executed  most  economically  in  view  overlooked.     If   managers   abdicate   resoon 

and  analysis.  of  avaUable  resources,  time,  and  experience;  slblUty  for  planning  the  computer  introduc- 

However  the  newer  computers  now  becom-  how  to  get  accomplishment  through  people;  "on    and   leave   it    to   the   data   Drooesslnir 

ing  available  and  some  still  In  the  develop-  bow  to  encourage  Innovation  in  a  conserva-  specialists,   the  resultant  frictions   between 

mental  stage  will  afford  "real  time"  access  by  tlve  organizational  environment."   (in  John  the  new  breed  and  old-line  operaUnir  man 

management,    and    "time    sharing."     Real  T.  .Dunlop,   editor.   Automation   and    Tech-  *«ers  may  slow  down  and  even  sabotLws  th« 

time  systems  provide  management  with  data  nological  Change.  The  American  Assembly,  computer  introduction,  with  ooetlv  hum«! 

as  rapidly  as  needed,  in  a  few  minutes  In  Prentice  HaU.  Inc.,  1962.  pp.  75-76)  and  economic  louea     ThAr.  yJT;!  k.  -T^ 

=.sr„."S.»r,rrci^So2  .■«rsvr»^,f£?.-rr,-«i-  -""-T""^"^""^-^-^ 
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Tboae  companies  which  have  been  mo6t 
■ucceacful  in  implementing  computerization 
of  aomc  of  their  ot>eratlons  have  found  it 
Unpmtant  to  have  the  responsible  operating 
managera  work  closely  with  the  srstems  de- 
signers and  programmers,  and  toTake  suffi- 
cient time  to  permit  consultation  and  under- 
standing, »tep  by  step,  rather  than  keeping 
to  some  predetermined  timetable.  Long  be- 
fore the  computer  takes  over,  much  prior 
planning,  consultation,  and  development  of 
new  procedures  has  to  be  done.  An  alert 
personnel  manager  may  play  a  role  here, 
for  as  In  ail  other  cases  of  technological 
change,  the  human  adjustments  may  be  the 
xtKMt  difflcult.  The  design  of  organizations 
In  which  people  can  do  those  tasks  which 
they  are  beat  equipped  to  do.  while  machines 
relieve  them  of  the  routine,  repetitive  and 
often  uninteresting  work,  is  a  major  chal- 
lenge facing  management. 


LAWS  AND  RtJLES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Cods  or  Lutws  of  the  United  States 

Tttlz  44.  Section   181.  Congressional 
Rscokd;   akkangeuent.  style,  contents, 
AifD  nroEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have   control  of   the   ar- 
rangement  and    style    of    the    Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Rbcoro  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
Of   Congress   and   at   the   close    thereof. 
(Jan.  13,  1895,  c.  23,   J  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tttl*  44.  Section   182b.  Same;    u-lus- 
tkations.  maps,  diagrams — No  maps,  dla- 
graniB,  or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  RxcoRD  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  I>rlntlng.     (June  20, 
1930,  c.   630,   5  2.   49   Stat.    1546) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,   and  Delegates   is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
■hall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
In  the  Rbcoro  shall  be  printed  In  6' i -point 
type:  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  lUllc  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unuaual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Betum  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 


said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  nut  later  than 
7  o'clock  p  m  .  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5  Proof  furni.ihed. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  tlie  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  witiiout  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge 

6.  Notation  of  withhrld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( Hovise  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix.  "  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record 

7.  Th\rty-day  Zirnif  — The  Ptiblic  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding .30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  ses.sion  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered   by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  puljlicatiou  Is  issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revi.qton.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  IncltKle  deletions  of  correct  material. 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — 'When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
the  Congresstonal  Record.  In  7!^-polnt  type; 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

lOfbi.  Makeup  of  the  Appendix — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  su  mitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.    When  both  Houses 


are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
prmted  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters —The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE   PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


PRINTING   OP   CONGRESSION.\L   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


VISTA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  problems  of  the  mentally  111  and  the 
mentally  retarded  should  be  of  vital  con- 
cern to  each  of  us.  Yet  too  often  we 
have  the  tendency  to  sweep  them  under 
the  rug  to  Ignore  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion that  they  force  upon  those  in  need 
of  intelligent  care,  and  upon  their  fam- 
ilies. 

But  not  everj.'one  is  ignoring  these 
problems.  In  Boston,  Mass.,  there  are  a 
dozen  young  men  and  women,  all  Vol- 
unteers in  Service  to  America,  who  are 
devoting  the  next  year  of  their  lives  to 
lending  quiet  help  and  understanding 
to  the  patients  at  the  Boston  State  Hos- 
pital. 

The  May  1  edition  of  the  Boston  Globe 
gave  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
valuable,  unselfish  work  that  these 
VISTA  volunteers  are  performing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  this 

account  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Volunteers  Go  To  Work  for  Boston's 

Mentally  III 
A  dozen  young  men  and  women,  most  of 
whom  are  recent  college  graduates,  are  work- 
ing dally  at  the  Boston  State  Hospital  as- 
sisting the  patients  and  the  hospital  staff. 

They  are  engaged  In  the  only  Boston  proj- 
ect of  Vlste  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica).  This  Is  one  of  the  major  anU-poverty 
programs  established  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

There  are  about  2300  volunteers  enrolled 
in  the  VisUa  program  throughout  the  coun- 
try, which  recently  rounded  out  Its  first  year 
of  operation. 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  13  of  these 
Vista  members  and  others  are  expected  to 
enlist  through  a  recruiting  drive  which  has 
been  instituted  at  12  New  England  colleges. 
With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Helen  Ellis 
of  Swansea  the  volunteers  in  the  Boston 
project  come  from  outside  the  Bay  State. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Waahlngton 
office  of  the  service  to  assign  volunteers  to 
work  outside  their  home  state  after  com- 
pleting a  training  program  of  six  weeks. 

This  group  has  found  lodgings  In  the 
Mattapan  section  close  to  the  hospital.  In 
some  instances  sharing  apartments. 

For  most  of  the  group  the  work  in  Boston 
was  the  first  contact  they  have  had  with 
mentally  111  patients.  They  quickly  ad- 
Justed  to  the  sensitive  duties  and  have  won 
the  praise  of  the  hospital  officials  for  their 
devotion  to  the  tasks  they  were  asked  to 
undertake. 

There  have  been  no  dropouts  In  the  group 
which  began  Its  work  here  last  August;  a 
circumstance  appreciated  by  the  officials  who 
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have  been  plagued  by  an  Insufficient  supply 
of  paid  employees. 

The  term  of  enlistment  Is  a  year.  At  least 
one  member  Mrs.  Ellis,  plans  to  re-enllst  In 
the  Vista  program.  Half  the  group  plans 
to  continue  working  with  mentally  ill  people 
after  returning  to  school  for  training  in  this 
field. 

Vista  workers  receive  room,  board  and  liv- 
ing expenses  of  approximately  $75  a  month. 
In  addition  $50  is  set  aside  for  each  member 
every  month  and  they  are  paid  a  lump  sum 
of  $600  at  the  completion  of  a  year's  service. 
They  may  re-enllst  for  another  year  and 
the  Washington  office  of  the  service  says  the 
national  average  for  a  second  year  in  this 
work  represents  about  35  percent  of  the 
personnel. 

Supervising  the  group  at  the  Boston  hos- 
pital Is  Harold  Kramer,  whose  work  is  on  a 
part  time  basis.  He  graduated  from  Boston 
University  and  holds  graduate  degrees  from 
Harvard  and  Simmons.  He  is  also  engaged 
In  case  aid  work  at  the  Bradford  Hospital 
Riverside.  R.I. 

Mrs.  Elli.s.  who  luis  been  living  at  the 
hospital,  working  with  patienU  who  are  em- 
ployed during  the  day  on  outside  Jobs,  is 
planning  to  get  an  apartment  in  Boston. 
She  expects  to  live  with  four  patients  to 
assist  them  in  regaining  confidence  as  they 
make  their  adjustment  between  treatment 
In  the  hospital  and  venturing  into  competi- 
tive Jobs  in  the  business  and  commercial 
world. 

The  Boston  workers  received  their  training 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the  Hull 
House  In  Chicago,  which  U  the  best  known 
settlement  house  In  the  country. 

These  young  people  come  from  many  states 
and  received  their  education  at  widely  sep- 
arated colleges. 

Steven  Eyre  of  Richfield,  Utah,  had  com- 
pleted a  year  at  the  Stanford  University 
Medical  School  when  he  Joined  Vista.  He 
plans  to  return. 

Gerald  Hersum  of  Portland,  Ore.,  is  a 
graduate  of  Portland  State  College.  Al 
Prel  of  Sacramento.  Calif.,  graduated  from 
Sacramento  State. 

The  girls  are  Ida  J.  Johnson  of  Murphys- 
boro.  111.;  Leslie  Picker  of  New  York  City, 
City  College;  Verdelle  Turner  of  Port  Sills, 
Okla.,  University  of  CMtlahoma;  Dorene  War- 
ner of  Lewlston,  la.,  Stanford  University; 
Toby  Gould  of  Los  Angeles,  University  of 
California;  Marthaime  Kennedy  of  Lackland, 
Tex..  University  of  Hawaii,  and  Kathyryn 
Wells,  Ontario,  Calif.,  California  State  Col- 
lege. 

The  men  workers  at  the  Boston  State  Hos- 
pital are  assisting  In  screening  and  testing 
new  patients  and  evaluating  the  results  of 
medication  and  drugs. 

The  girls  are  In  many  fields  of  work,  but 
aU  are  giving  Individual  attention  to  the 
patients,  a  service  that  Is  handicapped  by 
the  shortage  of  personnel.  They  organize  ac- 
tivities at  the  hospital  and  offer  patients 
advloe  and  encouragement.  One  girl.  Miss 
Turner,  has  been  speclaUzlng  In  good  groom- 
ing among  the  younger  patients,  teaching 
them  the  morale-buUdlng  results  of  personal 
care. 

Others  among  the  girls  are  going  outside 
the  hospital  meeting  patients  In  their 
bomea — those  who  are  reluctant  to  attend 
clinics.  Two  help  at  an  employment  office 
In  the  hospital  wblch  places  patients  In 
jobs  around  tbs  institution. 


Officials  at  the  Washington  office  of  Vista 
state  the  program  accepts  workers  of  all 
ages  ,to  help  In  the  projects  designed  to 
asslst^people  finding  new  ways  to  help  them- 
selves. In  the*  future  it  is  expected  a  gen- 
eral enlistment  office  will  be  opened  In 
Boston,  but  for  the  present,  recruiting  has 
been  limited  to  the  colleges. 

The  colleges  where  the  Vista  rolls  will  be 
open  and  the  program  explained  are  Boston 
University,  St.  Anselms.  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Wesleyan.  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  University  of  Massachusetts.  Clark 
University.  Smith  College.  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, Dartmouth  University  of  Maine  and 
Colby   College. 

Miss  Mary  Sullivan.  22.  of  78  Dwlnnell  st  , 
Dorchester,  will  round  out  her  year  of  serv- 
ice as  a  Vista  worker  In  June.  She  Joined 
the  service  shortly  after  her  graduation  in 
June.  1965  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts where  she  majored  In  psychology. 


Where  To  in  the  Field  of  TrantportatioD? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15. 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
good  constituents,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rltter,  who 
works  as  a  design  engineer  at  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  in  Peoria,  has  been  putting 
his  mind  to  work  on  solving  some  of  our 
future  transportation  problems,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  verbatim  his  proposal  for  a 
•Transportation  Update": 

Transportation  Update 
(By  Arthur  J.  Rltter) 

We  have  an  urgent  need  to  eliminate  trans- 
portation vehicle  accidents  In  order  to  save 
lives  and  eUmlnate  the  large  losses  of  money 
and   property  due  to  accidents. 

We  are  having  terrific  problems  trying  to 
build  highways  fast  enough  to  keep  ahead  of 
new  drivers  and  to  keep  down  traffic  Jadis 
which  result  In  lost  time  and  wrangled 
nerves  for  the  motorist. 

The  enforcement  of  laws  pertaining  to  op- 
erators of  vehicles  is  almost  impossible  now 
and  Is  getting  worse  on  a  log  ctirve. 

Highway  transportation  Is  often  hampered 
by  weather  conditions  such  as  fog,  ice,  snow 
and  rain. 

The  maneuvering  of  the  highway  vehicle  is 
governed  by  the  Judgment  and  ablUty  of  the 
human  being  behind  the  controls  and  the 
degree  of  Judgment  and  ability  of  each  and 
every  operator  is  different  and  unpredictable. 

Our  highway  transportation  system  Is  slow 
and  very  often  we  take  the  crowded  way 
simply  because  we  didn't  know  that  traffic 
was  moving  faster  and  safer  on  a  different 
route. 

Our  dense  population  U  generally  in  good 
farming  areas.  Where  the  population  is 
dense  we  also  have  the  greatest  need  for 
extensive  highway  systems.  These  systems 
are  taking  over  acres  of  good,  high  produc- 
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tlon  farm  land  at  an  alarming  rate.  With 
people  starving  today  in  the  world  it  makes 
sense  to  conserve  as  much  of  our  high  pro- 
duction farm  land  as  practical. 

The  smog  problem  Is  plaguing  the  densely 
populated  areas  of  our  country.  The  Internal 
combustion  engine  Is  a  major  contributor  to 
this  smog  problem. 

More  and  more  Interest  Is  being  shown  In 
an  Improved  method  or  means  of  transporta- 
tion. The  U.S.  government  Is  showing  a 
keen  Interest  In  different  transportation  pro- 
poeals  hoping  to  find  one  that  satisfies  all  of 
our  needs.  Parade  Magazine  recently  carried 
«n  article  on  higher  speed  highway  travel 
and  Detroit  la  going  to  Install  a  computer 
operated  taxiing  system  that  rans  on  the 
Inside  of  a  tube.  The  taxi  and  the  tube  have 
windows. 

Now  that  we  have  established  a  need  for 
a  much  improved  method  of  transportation. 
1  propoee  that  we  take  a  look  at  a  system  that 
In  my  opinion  would  solve  most  of  our  prob- 
lems today  and  would  also  allow  room  for 
Improvement  In  the  futiire. 

The  system  that  I  propose  Is  the  mono-mil 
type  system  suspended  by  structures  simi- 
lar to  the  structures  used  to  support  the  cross 
country  high  tension  wires.  Structures  could 
be  used  In  pairs  and  standardized  rail  sec- 
tlona  and  support  structure  sections  could 
be  utilized.  Many  types  of  vehicles  should 
be  available  for  all  of  the  different  types  of 
tranaportatlon  required. 

All  existing  roads  would  be  ripped  up.  The 
surfacing  would  be  disposed  of  and  the  land 
would  be  sold  to  the  people  who  own  the  ad- 
joining property. 

The  mono- rail  would  serve  each  and  every 
taoxuehold  and  business  In  the  country.  The 
serrlce  would  be  ordered  like  a  line  is  ordered 
on  ciur  preeent  telephone  system.  The  type 
of  transportation  desired  woiild  be  deter- 
mined and  ordered  out  by  dialing  the  trans- 
portation phone.  (Could  be  in  conjunction 
wltb  our  present  phone ) .  Within  1  to  5  min. 
utea  the  unit  would  arrive.  Upon  arrival  of 
the  unit  the  household  would  be  notified  ( by 
light,  bell  or  buzzer)  and  within  a  predeter. 
mined  length  of  time  the  unit  would  have  to 
be  checked  Into  use  or  It  would  return  to  its 
station.  To  enter  the  unit  you  would  pass 
through  an  elevator  type  door.  When  aboard 
the  vehicle  you  would  dial  your  destination. 
(I  think  one  set  of  numbers  could  designate 
a  penon'a  address,  telephone  number,  com- 
pirter  number  etc.,  in  all  cases  where  a  num- 
b«  la  required  for  Identification ) .  The  vehl- 
cla  WOU14  be  operated,  routed,  dispatched  and 
charged  Jot  by  a  computer  system  from  a 
local  station.  After  dialing  a  destination  the 
computer  would  calculate  the  charge  and 
flaab  It  on  a  control  panel.  At  this  time  you 
could  accept  or  reject  the  charge.  Pushing 
the  reject  button  would  return  the  unit  to  Its 
station.  If  you  wanted  to  accept  the  charge, 
you  would  slip  yotir  travel  credit  card  Into 
the  slot  to  be  photographed.  The  computer 
would  send  out  bills  once  a  month. 

After  accepting  the  charge  and  recording 
who  to  bill,  you  can  settle  back  in  your  seat 
for  a  15  m.p.h.  travel  speed  out  of  your  pri- 
vate drive.  Upon  entering  the  public  drive 
you  would  speed  up  to  60  m.p.h.  Upon  en- 
tering the  state  route  you  would  speed  up  to 
150  m.pJi.  If  you  entered  an  interstate  high- 
way you  would  travel  at  300  m  ph.  and  if  you 
were  traveling  cross  country  you  would  travel 
at  over  400  m.p.h.  Upon  leaving  these  high 
speed  routes  you  would  progressively  move  to 
slower  routes. 

If  for  any  reason,  you  wanted  to  end  your 
trip  you  could  press  the  stop  button  at  which 
time  jowc  vehicle  would  take  the  first  exist 
available  leading  to  a  public  station.  Here 
It  would  stop.  Tour  bill  would  be  adjusted 
for  the  shorter  trip.  You  could  change  your 
Journey  to  suit  your  Inunedlate  needs  simply 
by  pushing  a  change  button  and  dialing  a 
new  destination.  A  computer  would  route 
your  vehicle  to  your  newly  selected  destina- 
tton. 


Radio,  telephone  and  climate  control 
would  be  in  all  p;is.ser.ger  vehicles.  Televi- 
sion, etc..  could  be  optional  at  extra  cost. 

The  vehicle  would  be  selected  to  suit  the 
demand,  .such  as  single  passenger,  three  pas- 
senger, six  p.tsenger  or  a  spacMus  luxury 
vehicle  for  long  fiunily  type  trips.  Cost 
would  vary  accordingly  Utility  vehicles, 
without  drivers,  would  replace  all  trucks, 
vans,  carry. ill.s.  etc.  An  automatic  mall  pick- 
up and  delivery  coukl  be  workt'd  out  very 
easily.  A  refrigerated  load  of  penshabies  to 
be  tran.sported  from  Florida  to  Ala.ska  for 
instance,  would  be  a  snap.  The  destination 
would  be  dialed  In  Florida,  the  credit  card 
phot<igr;iphed.  Next  stop,  aXler  about  ten 
hour.s,  Ala.ska. 

The  mono-rail  would  have  to  be  planned 
built  and  maintained  by  the  federal,  state 
and  local  government.  Tlie  federal  govern- 
mer.t  would  finance  the  main  systems.  The 
state  government  would  finance  all  of  the 
secondary  systems  and  tlie  local  government 
would  finance  the  private  pickups.  Local 
business  or  private  bu.siness  would  own  and 
operate  the  vehicle  stations,  tlie  vehicles, 
computers,  service  shops,  paint  shops,  wash 
rooms,  etc.  An  Individual  would  order  a 
vehicle  from  his  favorite  station  which  is 
In  competition  with  other  stations,  similar 
to  Hertz  and  Avis  auto  rental  services.  A 
government  inspector  would  scot-check  the 
Integrity  of  the  stations  similar  to  the  way 
the  meat  packing  industry  is  now  handled. 
When  a  unit  is  returned  to  the  .'station  after 
use.  any  cleaning  or  repairing  to  tlie  unit 
that  Is  reqi.iired  due  to  the  use  of  the  last 
customer  is  charged  to  that  customer.  Such 
as  cleaning  a  stock  truck  or  repairing  seats 
that  were  ripped  or  any  damage  above  and 
beyond  normal  wear 

The  electrical  wiring,  telephone  lines,  co- 
axial cable,  etc.  would  be  protected  from  the 
weather  by  the  rail.  The  rail  would  be  open 
on  the  bottom  only  so  that  it  would  not  be 
affected  by  rain,  snow,  fog  or  Ice.  A  bomb, 
tornado  or  cyclone  could  knock  out  a  section 
on  track  When  this  happened  an  electrical 
sensing  device  would  route  all  traffic  around 
the  d.imaged  area  Service  In  this  area 
would  be  temporarily  interrupted  until  re- 
pairs could  be  made  unless  the  area  could 
be  serviced  from  another  direction  which 
would  be  quite  po.sslbie 

The  driving  force  of  this  system  would  be 
electricity.  The  smog  problem  would  be 
lessened  considerably  by  the  absence  of  In- 
ternal combustion  engines.  There  would  be 
less  noise  also. 

The  only  other  major  forms  of  transporta- 
tion would  be  railroads  river  boats,  airplanes 
and  farm  w.%gons.  For  exploring  the  un- 
settled country.  Jeep-type  vehicles  could  be 
transported  by  mono-rail  as  far  as  the  rails 
went  and  from  there  you  could  go  on  by  Jeep. 

So  much  for  how  the  system  works.  Now, 
let's  look  at  some  of  the  conveniences  of  this 
system.  Say  you  decide  to  do  some  work  in 
your  workshop  and  you  find  you  need  a  piece 
of  plywood.  You  can  call  the  lumber  yard, 
tell  them  what  you  want;  they  call  for  a 
suitable  vehicle  load  the  plywood  on  the  ve- 
hicle, route  the  vehicle  to  you.  You  would 
pay  for  the  vehicle  and  plywood  with  your 
credit  card  before  unlo-ading  the  plywood. 
This  example  could  be  applle<l  to  the  weekly 
supply  of  groceries,  a  can  of  gas  to  finish 
mowing  the  lawn,  or  a  six-pack  of  beer  from 
the  local  tavern. 

The  children  could  be  sent  to  school  in 
vehicles  suited  to  their  needs.  No  more 
school  buses. 

The  blind,  crippled  and  very  oUl  could  use 
this  transporl.it ion  system  safely  and  easily. 

The  triickload  of  perishables  that  we  sent 
from  Florida  to  Alaska   without  a  driver. 

Almost  everyone  would  be  completely  mo- 
bile anytime  mobility  Is  needed.  No  more 
need  to  sit  and  wait  for  the  family  car  to 
return  from  one  different  direction  so  a  dif- 
ferent member  of  the  family  can  take  off  In 
a  different  direction. 


Now  for  a  few  words  on  the  safety  of  this 
system.  Traffic  would  only  go  one  direction 
on  a  rail  and  all  of  the  traffic  on  that  rail 
would  travel  at  the  same  speed.  Accelera- 
tion or  deceleration  would  be  completed  on 
the  approach  or  change  over  from  one  rail  to 
another. 

If  for  some  reason  a  vehicle  would  Jam  on 
the  rail,  all  traffic  w^ould  be  re-routed  around 
the  stalled  vehicle.  The  system  should  be 
designed  so  that  a  collision  of  two  vehicle.'; 
would  be  Impossible.  This  could  be  done 
with  sensing  devices  that  would  maintain  a 
safe  distance  between  traveling  or  stopped 
vehicles. 

Tlie  human  Judgment  clement  would  be 
removed.  No  more  accidents  due  to  intoxi- 
cated drivers,  young  drivers,  old  drivers,  poor 
drivers  or  careless  drivers.  No  more  trafiic 
Jams  with  the  wrangled  nerves  and  hot  tem- 
pers. You  could  set  the  alarm  for  five  min- 
utes before  arrival  time  and  catch  forty 
winks  or  Just  relax  and  watch  the  scenery. 

The  monorail  units  would  be  high  enougli 
to  clear  farm  machinery,  trains,  boats,  ani- 
mals, etc.  so  that  stopping  and  starting 
en  route  would  be  eliminated. 

Last  and  most  Important  Is  the  number  of 
lives  that  would  be  saved  each  year. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  economics  of 
this  system.  The  family  budget  would  not 
have  to  adjust  to  the  cost  of  new  cars,  un- 
expected repairs,  higher  Insurance  payments. 
general  auto  maintenance,  etc.  Also  no 
trucks  or  truck  drivers  would  have  to  be 
maintained  by  companies. 

The  tax  rate  would  be  one-half  cent  per 
mile  and  the  cost  per  mile  to  the  traveler  for 
a  standard  six  passenger  vehicle  would  be 
about  three  cents  Including  the  tax.  Tlie 
standard  single  passenger  vehicle  would  be 
about  two  cents  per  mile  Including  tax. 
These  are  estimates.  The  very  short  trips 
would  cost  about  ten  cents  per  block  or  you 
could  ride  across  the  street  for  ten  cents  if 
you  didn't  want  to  walk. 

This  system  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
traffic  lights  and  traffic  ofBcers,  The  prob- 
lems between  the  traffic  and  the  pedestrians 
would  be  eliminated.  The  vehicles  would  be 
used  much  more  efBclently.  They  would  not 
sit  In  parking  lots,  garages,  driveways,  etc. 
waiting  on  the  owner  or  driver  to  sleep  or 
get  off  work. 

This  system  would  Initiate  far  reaching 
changes  In  our  country.  The  filling  stations 
would  no  longer  be  needed.  The  garages 
would  convert  to  vehicle  stations  for  the 
monorail.  The  auto  manufacturers  could 
switch  from  auto  production  to  monorail  ve- 
hicle production.  The  highway  patrol  could 
Inspect  station  keepers  Integrity.  The  earth- 
movers  that  are  presently  building  clover 
leafs  could  go  to  work  on  water  and  soil 
conservation.  Taxlcabs.  busses  and  trucks 
would  be  eliminated.  The  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing electricity  would  have  to  be  Increased. 
Considerable  effort  should  go  Into  supply- 
ing an  abundant  amount  of  Inexpensive  elec- 
trical energy  so  as  to  stimulate  use  of  the 
mono-rail.  No  auto  license  or  drivers'  li- 
censes would  be  required. 

Drive-ln  theaters  wotild  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Parking,  drinking,  petting  and  racing 
In  the  family  auto  would  end  for  our  teen- 
agers. The  temptations  here  are  great  for  ^ 
our  young  people.  I  think  this  system  w'ould 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the  temp- 
tations which  have  caused  a  lot  of  our  yoiuig 
people  to  get  Into  very  serious  troubles. 

In  five  years  we  could  put  this  system  into 
use  In  Alaska.  After  a  one  year  test  we 
could  Install  a  modified  system  in  Hawaii. 
After  another  year  we  oould  start  the  In- 
stallation In  our  forty-eight  state.'',  starting 
on  the  West  coast  and  working  East.  Per- 
haps Canada  and  Mexico  would  Join  us. 
Perhape  all  of  America  (Ncwth  and  South) 
would  Join  In.  The  big  demand  this  would 
make  on  our  steel  companies  would  probably 
require  building  the  system  at  some  pre- 
determined rate.    We  should  however  shoot 


for  a  ten  year  completion  date  fron-  today. 
It  would  take  another  three  years  to  clear 
all  of  the  road  concrete,  road  surfacing  and 
bridges.  This  would  have  to  be  disposed  of 
in  ditches,  dams,  levees,  gullies,  swamps,  etc. 
This  system  would  conserve  some  of  our 
natural  resources  such  as  oil.  sand,  gravel, 
cement  and  scenery.  The  country  should 
be  laid  out  In  a  checker  board  pwittem.  Every 
two  hundred  miles  should  be  a  high  speed, 
cross  country  rail.  Each  two  hundred  mile 
square  would  be  divided  Into  one  hundred 
squares  which  would  be  twenty  miles  square 
each.  These  twenty  mile  squares  would  be 
divided  as  needed  and  would  be  subject  to 
change  as  the  needs  arose. 

Voltages  used  for  locomotion  should  be 
sufficiently  high  so  as  to  dlscourfige  prank- 
sters, g.i.ngsters,  etc, 

I  see  no  reason  to  discourage  the  Indian- 
apolis 500,  stock  car  races,  drag  races,  etc. 
These  could  be  continued  as  the  sfxjrts  that 
they  are  today. 

The  time  to  start  on  a  better  transporta- 
tion system  Is  now.  We  are  going  down  a 
one-way  street  and  every  day  It  gets  tougher 
to  go  back  and  take  another  way  that  better 
suits  our  present  needs.  This  present  trans- 
portation system  could  strangle  our  civiliza- 
tion much  the  same  as  our  history  tell  us 
other  civilizations  have  gone  down  fighting. 
There  Is  no  end  to  the  roads  we  will  need 
to  provide  reasonably  safe  travel  In  ten,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years.  Insurance  rates  are 
going  up  on  a  log  curve.  A  fabulous  amount 
of  money  Is  paid  out  In  Insurance  payments 
alone  and  this  money  Is  being  shuffled  and 
redistributed  In  a  completely  destructive 
manner.  Where  a  life  has  been  taken  or 
where  property  was  destroyed  we  place  care- 
fully sized  stacks  of  money. 
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voted  to  hold  the  annual  Conference  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  on  June  6  6  7 
and  8,  1966,  at  the  Skirvin  Hotel;  and 

Whereas,  Oklahoma  is  honored  by  the 
selection  of  a  citizen  of  this  State,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  C.  Chesnut,  of  Miami,  as 
President  of  the  Southern  States  Probation 
and  Parole  Conference;  and 

Whereas,  Governor  Bellmon  has  hereto- 
fore extended  a  warm  Invitation  to  these 
groups  to  come  to  the  nation's  most  cosmo- 
politan area,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica, where  the  North  embraces  the  South 
land,  and  the  cu.stoms  of  the  East  blend  with 
the  traditions  of  the  West. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Thirtieth  Session 
of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein: 

Sectiox  1.  All  officials,  employees  and 
agents  connected  with  the  State  government, 
as  well  as  all  citizens  of  Oklahoma,  are  urged 
to  cooperate  in  making  this  conference  a 
success  and  demonstrate  the  unequnled  gen- 
uine hospitality  and  warm  friendship  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

Sec.  2.  That  Oklahoma  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  official  representatives  of  the 
great  states  of  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida. 
Georgia,  Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  7th  day  of  July,  1965. 

J.   D.   McCartt, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  12th  day  of 
July.  1965. 

Leon  Field, 
Acting  President  of  the  Senate. 


Resolution  by  tbe  Legislatnre  of  Okla- 
homa Welcoming  the  Sonthern  States 
Probation  and  Parole  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OICLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  15. 1966 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  Ok.- 
lahoma  City  this  month  has  been  host  to 
the  Southern  States  Probation  and  Parole 
Conference  and  the  Southern  States 
Prison  Association.  Federal  officials 
joined  with  members  from  15  States  In 
making  the  occasion  an  outstanding  one. 
Oklahoma  was  honored  not  only  by  its 
choice  as  a  meeting  place,  but  by  the  fact 
that  Charles  C.  Chestnut,  of  Miami, 
Okla..  is  president  of  the  Southern  States 
Probation  and  Parole  Conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  tn 
the  Record  the  concurrent  resolution 
passed  by  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  in 
connection  with  the  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESoLtmoN  No.  5S4 
A  resol'iUon  extending  a  oordlal  welcome  to 
the  representatives  of  other  States  attend- 
ing   the   Southern   PiobaUon   and   Parole 
Conference 

Whereaa,  the  Southern  States  Probation 
and  Parole  Conference  In  conjunction  with 
the  Southern  States  Prison  AasocUtlon,  b»v« 


Coddling  Crimmals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15. 1966 

Mr,  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  Is 
here  when  the  law-abiding  citizen  may 
as  well  accept  the  fact  that  judicial  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  criminal  ex- 
ceeds tiiat  minimum  solicitude  shown  for 
the  law  abiding, 

I  want  to  be  numbered  among  those 
who  will  not  countenance  police  bru- 
tality. And  I  want  those  who  use  force 
to  exact  confessions  to  be  severely  dealt 
with.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  sus- 
pect confesses  to  a  crime  and  does  not 
later  retract  that  confession,  I  insist  that 
he  should  be  punished  for  his  crimes. 
However,  under  the  Supreme  Court's 
unrealistic  decision,  a  confessed  criminal, 
such  as  an  Escobedo  or  a  Mallory,  goes 
scot  free  simply  because  he  did  not  have 
a  lawyer  at  his  side  when  he  admitted 
his  guilt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  sorry  day  for 
law-abiding  citizens  and  a  day  for  re- 
joicing for  those  who  will  now  be  able 
to  defy  the  law  with  impunity. 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  this  situation 
Is  set  forth  in  the  following  editorial 
taken  from  a  leading  newspaper  in  my 
district,  the  Dally  Local  News  of  West 
Chester.  Pa.,  which  I  commend  to  your 
perusal: 


The  Supreme  Cotltits  New  SArtcuARDs  ro« 
Suspects 
Tliere  is  a  world  of  difference  between  cod- 
dling criminals  and  assxiring  them  of  their 
constitutional    rights. 

While  the  United  Statee  Supreme  Court  in 
Its  5  to  4  decision  yesterday  could  hajdiy  be 
cliarged  with  •ctxidling".  ncvertlieless,  it  did 
lay  down  guidelines  governing  police  and 
suspects  under  .arrest  so  rigid  that  the  m.an 
in  the  street  has  reason  to  wonder  If  he  is 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  afforded 
those  who  break  tlie  law. 

Of  first  importance  is  the  rule  to  the  effect 
that  if  a  suspect  'is  alone  and  Indicates  In 
any  maimer  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  In- 
terrogated, the  police  may  not  question 
hmi".  Furthermore,  If  the  suspect  cannot 
afford  counsel,  a  lawjer  must  be  provided 
before  there  is  any  questioning,  if  these 
rides  are  not  adhered  to,  the  Court  ruled.  In- 
criminating suitements  made  bv  the  suspect 
Cimnot  be  used  In  the  course  of  trial. 

That,  Indeed,  Is  surrounding  the  suspect 
With  a  ooat  of  mall  which  the  oflBcer  on  the 
beat  may  find  difficulty  in  fathoming. 

But  If  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Court 
w-as  firm  In  Ita  findings,  so  was  the  minority 
which  filed  dissents  as  barbed  as  any  In  the 
recent  history  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Writing  the  dissent.  Justice  John  Marshall 
Harlan  expressed  this  view:  "How  much 
h.irm  this  decision  will  Inflict  on  law  enforce- 
ment cannot  fairly  be  predicted  with  ac- 
curacy. The  Court  Is  taking  a  real  rlak  with 
society's  welfare  in  imposing  lU  new  regime 
on  the  country.  The  social  costs  of  crime 
aj-e  too  great  to  call  the  new  rules  anything 
but  a  hazardous  experimentation.  While 
passing  over  the  costs  and  risks  of  Its  experi- 
ment, the  Court  portrays  the  evils  of  normal 
police  questioning  in  terms  which  1  think 
are  exaggerated." 

Another  dissenter.  Justice  Byron  R.  White, 
wrote:  "In  some  unknown  number  of  cases 
the  court's  rule  will  return  a  killer,  a  rapUt 
or  other  criminal  to  the  streets  and  to  the 
environment  which  produced  him,  to  repeat 
his  crime  whenever  U  pleases  him.  As  a 
consequence,  there  will  not  be  a  gain  but 
a  loss,  in  human  dignity." 

The  individual  untutored  in  tJhe  law  may 
have  difficulty  In  understanding  the  Intrt- 
cacles  of  legal  terminology,  yet  mo©t  people 
will  experience  no  trouble  whatever  In  un- 
derstanding what  these  two  Justice*  have 
said.  They  have  made  It  clear  that  tbere  U 
a  law-abiding  element  In  society  which  also 
merits  protection  under  the  law. 


Dedication  of  Sondre  Norheim  Plaque 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr,  President.  Sunday 
an  iron  plaque  made  in  Norway  w&s  dedi- 
cated at  the  pioneer  Norway  Lutheran 
Cemetery  near  Denbigh.  N.  Dak.  It 
marks  the  grave  of  an  intemattonally 
famous  Norwegian  sportsman,  Sondre 
Norheim,  who  after  revolutionizing  the 
world  of  skiing  in  the  19th  century,  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  and  North 
Dakota  from  his  native  Norway. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Minot  Dally 
News  of  North  Dakota  tells  a  bit  of  this 
story  and  conveys  the  pride  with  which 
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North  Dakotans  appreciate  their  associa- 
tion with  the  famous  sports  figure.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Honor  fob  a  Famous  Athlete 

With  a  fitting  simplicity,  and  with  assists 
from  many  persons  along  the  way.  a  plaque 
made  In  Norway  Is  to  be  dedicated  June  12 
at  the  pioneer  Norway  Lutheran  Cemetery 
near  Denbigh.  It  will  maxk  the  grave  of  a 
famous  Norwegian  athlete. 

The  Iron  plaque  will  be  attached  by  bolts 
to  a  North  Dakota  granite  boulder,  which 
has  been  placed  where  Sondre  Norhelm  was 
btirled  in  1898. 

A  modest  man  Norhelm  must  have  been. 
He  did  not  tell  his  neighbors  at  Denbigh  of 
hU  prowess  as  a  ski  ]\imper.  The  neighbors 
knew  him  as  a  quiet  man  with  a  pride  of 
workmanship  with  wood. 

It  U  quite  possible  that  Norhelm  himself 
had  no  <nmng  of  the  Uaportance  of  his  con- 
tribution to  competitive  skiing.  Now  his 
name  la  prominent  In  all  histories  of  the 
■port.  A  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
Norhelm  revolutionized  skiing  by  Inventing 
the  Telemark  and  Chrlstlanla  turns  and  de- 
Tlalng  a  method  of  binding  the  ski  to  the  heel 
of  the  performer's  shoe.  At  his  home  town 
In  Telemarken  last  February  was  opened  the 
centennial  celebration  of  modem  skiing,  with 
prominent  mention  of  his  accomplishments 
and  of  tals  having  won  the  first  ski  cham- 
pionship In  Norway. 

It  waa  an  outgrowth  of  this  celebration 
that  Sklunlon  In  Morgedal  offered  to  pro- 
Tide  a  plaque  for  Norhelm's  grave  in  America, 
if  It  could  be  located.  Quite  a  number  of 
persona  In  North  Dakota,  Including  Leonard 
Lund  of  The  News  rt&ff,  had  a  hand  In  locat- 
ing and  establishing  that  the  grave,  un- 
marked, was  in  the  rural  cemetery  near  Den- 
bigh. Lund's  articles  on  the  subject  were 
quoted  and  translated  In  Norway,  with  great 
interest. 

It  oocura  to  us  that  It  might  have  pleased 
the  modest  Norwegian  cabinetmaker  to  know 
ham  many  persona  and  organizations  have 
had  a  band  in  the  evente  leading  up  to  the 
locatiOQ  at  the  grave  and  the  bringing  of  a 
plaque  to  the  cemetery.  A  well-known  Nor- 
weglaa  Iron  works  put  one  of  their  best 
artlMuie  on  the  job  of  casting  the  plaque, 
which  was  furnished  without  charge.  Tbe 
Sklunlon  with  cooperation  from  T.  S.  Kop- 
■eng  of  the  North  Dakota  Historical  Society, 
framed  the  Inscription.  The  Scandinavian 
Air  Service  delivered  the  plaque  to  this  coun- 
try tree  ot  charge.  Kopeeng  got  It  to  BU- 
marek.  Ueanwhlle  the  Norway  Congrega- 
tion at  Denbigh  has  gone  ahe€ul  with  plans 
for  the  dedication.  Not  to  b«  overlooked, 
either,  is  the  fact  that  MaJ.  Oen.  LaClalr 
llelhovise.  North  Dakota  adjutant  general 
and  himself  a  former  Denbigh  man,  managed 
to  transport  a  suitable  boulder  to  the  cem- 
•tery,  to  be  \ased  as  the  gravestone. 

Without  much  expense  to  anyone,  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  In  the  mld- 
contlnent  of  America  have  joined  to  put  a 
memorial  on  the  grave  of  a  man  who  richly 
deserved  to  be  remembered. 
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Aroand  the  San  Leandro  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CAUTOKIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnesday,  June  15, 1966 

Bir.   MILLER.     Mr.   Speaker,   at   one 
time  or  another,  every  Member  of  Con- 


gres.s  has  had  an  opportunity  to  note  per- 
sonally the  fine  accomplishments  of  the 
public  schools  of  our  Nation.  In  recent 
years  it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  expand  its  as- 
siotance  to  local  school  dl.stricts  in  order 
to  in.sure  the  high  excellence  of  the  fa- 
cilities and  teachers,  who  bear  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  educating  our  young 
people. 

Recently  the  San  Lea'.idro  Mori\ing 
News,  a  daily  newspaper  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  prepared  a  special  section 
of  its  paijer  on  the  public  schools  of  San 
Leandro,  in  order  to  hltrhlieht  the  ob- 
sei-vance  of  Public  Schools  Week  from 
April  25  to  29. 

The  written  text  of  this  special  .section 
was  prepared  by  Miss  Jeannette  Wiley, 
education  editor  of  the  newspav^er.  Miss 
Wiley  earlier  this  year  received  the 
John  Swett  Award  from  the  California 
Teachers  Association  for  her  excellent 
coverage  of  schools  and  education. 

Not  only  do  I  heartily  congratulate  the 
Morning  News  for  its  interest  in  the  pub- 
he  schools,  but  also  I  want  to  highly  com- 
mend Miss  Wiley  for  her  excellent  In- 
sight into  what  the  schools  in  my  area 
are  doing  to  help  our  youth. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  prepared  by  Miss 
Wiley  in  connection  with  the  referenced 
special  section: 

AROUND    THE     S.\N    LeaNDP.O     SCHOOLS 
PUBLIC    80IOOLS    WEEK    WAS    A    VHSONIC    EVENT 

What  be?an  Immediately  following  World 
War  I  as  a  M.T£onlc  event  has  come  to  be  a 
community  affair,  and  In  some  conununltles 
Is  the  outstanding  event  of  the  school  year. 

This  week  marks  Public  Schools  Week 
when  the  schools  throw  open  their  doors  and 
welcome  any  and  all  members  of  their  re- 
spective commurUtlee  to  vlpw  clriserooms  and 
exhibits  and  talk  to  teachers  and  admlnls- 
tr.atciTS. 

Public  Schools  Week  wru;  ln.stUuted  ("The 
Story  of  Public  Schools  Week"  by  Vaughon 
MacCaughey).  due  to  the  "crisis  In  the  con- 
dition under  which  the  public  school  system 
of  the  nation  was  then  laboring."  Teachers 
were  being  lured  to  other  fields  by  higher 
salarlee  and  public  apathy,  which  has  cer- 
tainly not  disappeared,  was  so  great  as  to 
permit  the  entire  school  structure  to  col- 
lapse. 

Responsible  for  the  observance  was  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  In  CaJlfomta.  Charles  Al- 
bert Adams,  who  thought  that  the  Masons 
should  take  an  active  Interest  In  public 
schools  and  here  saw  an  OT>p<t>rtiirUty  "for 
practical  application  otf  the  view  he  enter- 
tained and  had  so  frequently  erpressed,"  ac- 
cording to  the  story.  His  goal  was  to  com- 
bat the  apathy  and  at  least  make  the  Melons 
aware  of  the  problems  in  the  California 
schools . 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  the  city  and 
county  superintendents,  the  diasemlnatlon 
of  Information  and  the  cooperation  of  many 
people,  the  pioneer  public  schools  week  "was 
an  unqualified  success  from  every  point  of 
view," 

"With  the  crisis  passed ,  It  was  recognized 
that  such  annual  gatherings  could  be  of 
real  vaJue  In  keeping  public  education  in  the 
minds  otf  the  people."  according  to  Mac- 
Caughey  who  went  on  to  say,  "Masonry  had 
no  axe  to  grind,  no  propaganda  to  put  forth. 
Its  organization  was,  however,  avaUable  to 
stir  the  whole  pKjpulatlon  to  a  realization  of 
what  was  involved  .  .  ."  fortunately  the  suc- 
ceeding Grand  Masters  continued  the  ob- 
servance of  Public  Schools  Week.  untU  it 
became   firmly  established. 


"And  even  now,"  MacCaughey  sfiys.  "when 
H  Is  no  longer  a  purely  Masonic  event,  but 
has  become  a  conuniuiity  affair  the  annual 
observance  (begliLnlng  on  the  fourth  Mcm- 
day  in  Ajjrll)  Is  actively  foetered  by  the 
Grand  Lodge.  P.  &  AM.  of  California".   .   ."■ 

Although  the  original  purpose  was  to  in- 
form the  people  of  the  appalling  conditions 
In  the  schools,  the  purpoee  has  gradually 
enlarged  and  braid  en  ed  and  now  affords  the 
I>eople  an  opportunity  to  remain  thoroughly 
informed  on  the  California  program  of  pub- 
Uc  education  and  to  know  what  Is  being 
taught,  how  and  why. 

AIRPL\.N'ES.    SP.ACE    AND    rROC.P.AMMED 
INSTRUCTION 

Methcxls  of  teaching  reading.  Uke  airplanes 
and  space  exploration.  In  recent  years  have 
been  streamlined  and  advanced  by  technol- 
ogy and  experimentation. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  rewarding  pro- 
grams already  In  wide  use  in  the  U.S.  and 
"challenging  the  'look -say'  method  that  took 
over  the  field  beginning  40  years  ago,"  ac- 
cording to  Time  Magazine,  utilizes  sound 
over  sight  In  reading. 

The  new  method  stresses  phonetics,  uses 
pictures  and  relies  on  the  theory  of  pro- 
grammed learning.  It  Is  now  in  Its  first  year 
at  Madison  Elementary  School,  In  one  first- 
grade  class. 

The  Idea  of  programmed  learning  is  to  pre- 
sent knowledge  In  bits,  a  method  researched 
by  Harvard  behavioral  psychologist  Burrhus 
Frederic  Skinner.  The  child  Is  given  the 
knowledge  in  a  small  dose.  Is  tested  imme- 
diately by  an  easy  question  and  receives  the 
correct  answer  as  soon  as  he  gives  his  re- 
sponse. 

The  technique  may  Involve  a  teaching  ma- 
chine or  the  programmed  books  which  allow 
the  student  to  cover  his  answers  on  the  left 
side  of  the  page  (see  photo). 

Vital  to  the  programmed  Instruction,  as 
Linguistics  ETrpert  Maurice  William  Sullivan 
of  California  who  developed  the  readers  saw 
it,  is  holding  the  child's  Interest  especially 
since  each  child  works  at  his  own  pace. 
"Breaking  reading  down  to  simple  steps  that 
lead  a  child  progressively  toward  more  dif- 
ficult words,  yet  do  not  bore  him."  according 
to  the  January  28,  1966,  Time  article,  "was 
Sullivan's  greatest  problem." 

"Sullivan  kept  quizzing  kids,  found  that 
they  could  be  coaxed  to  chuckle  first  over 
Implsh-looklng  drawings  of  red  ants,  a  fat 
man,  even  a  thin  pin,  later  over  a  frolicsome 
poodle  named  Nip  and  a  red-headed  moppet 
named  Walter — all  Ulustratlng  stories  with 
plots  that  children  found  engaging."  After 
a  great  deal  of  work  and  research  three  series 
of  seven  books  roughly  Intended  for  the  first 
three  primary  grades,  were  developed  and  are 
now  being  used  at  Madison  School,  with 
hopeful  results  thus  far,  according  to  Prin- 
cipal Mel  Danielson.  Programmed  reading 
Is  also  being  used  at  most  San  Leandro 
Schools,  but  In  group  rather  than  classroom 
situations. 

The  two  first  grade  classes  at  Madison 
were  equalized,  as  much  as  possible,  with 
students  of  like  ability.  One  class  Is  study- 
ing under  the  traditional  method,  the  other 
with  programmed  learning.  All  the  students 
were  given  standardized  tests  ahead  of  time 
and  will  be  given  another  by  May  15  In  order 
to  compare  the  reading  abilities  of  each 
group.  At  Jefferson  School  a  number  of 
third  grade  students  are  being  given  an  extra 
40  minutes  a  day  of  programmed  spelling, 
using  the  teaching  machines,  and  their  prog- 
ress has  been  very  good  thus  far.  Most  of  the 
students  in  this' program  were  behind  In 
spelling.  Other  areas  of  programmed  in- 
struction are  science,  foreign  languages,  and 
English. 

Individual  basin 

Programmed  Instruction  In  the  district 
also  Involves  math,  with  programmed  text- 
books rather  than  the  teaching  machines. 

Programmed  Instruction  is  done  on  an  In- 
dividual basis,  for  example  at  Madison,  som0 
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students  finished  the  six  week  program  In 
three  weeks  and  others  in  15;  one  student 
may  be  on  the  sixth  book,  another  on  the 
12th  or  14th.  The  programmed  reading  has 
also  been  used  on  remedial  students,  Dan- 
ielson said. 

At  Madison  the  traditional  reading  Instruc- 
tion is  supplemented  by  taped  teaching  and 
the  other  class  is  Involved  entirely  In  pro- 
grammed reading. 

Danielson  said  that  they  will  wait  until  the 
definite  results  are  In  to  decide  whether  or 
not  and  how  to  continue  with  the  pro- 
grammed reading  next  year. 

The  teachers  are  also  attempting  to  pro- 
gram some  of  their  own  progams.  Mrs.  Eva 
Blackfield  wants  to  combine  programmed 
learning  and  tape  teaching  to  develop  an 
auditory  discrimination  program,  with  work- 
sheets. The  students  would  learn  how  to 
listen,  distinguish  sound,  work  with  the  al- 
phabet and  numerals.  Mel  Danielson  said 
.IS  he  outlined  the  work. 

TAPE  TEACHING   IS   BENEFICIAL 

A  progressive  and  rewarding  program  has 
singled  out  two  of  the  San  Leandro  elemen- 
Uiry  schools  as  being  somewhat  special. 

Madison  School,  located  on  Juniper  St., 
under  the  guidance  of  Principal  Melvln 
Danielson  has  developed  its  own  tape  teach- 
ing program,  with  the  Madison  teachers  pre- 
paring the  tapes.  Halcyon  School  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  its  program. 

The  second  year  of  the  program  at  Madison 
has  seen  ten  teachers,  from  kindergarteu 
through  the  seventh  grade,  introduce  tape 
teaching  into  their  classes,  with  none  of  the 
tapes  being  produced  commercially. 

The  most  important  areas  the  tapes  are 
used  in  are  reading,  math  and  spelling,  ac- 
cording to  Mel  Danielson.  The  Madison  tapes 
are  also  being  used  at  Halcyn  School  and  on 
a  limited  bii.sis  at  Kennedy  School,  where 
Walt  Capri,  former  vice-prlnctpal  of  Madison 
School,  is  now  vlce-prlnclpal.  Capri  was  In- 
strumental In  the  original  development  of 
the  tapes,  .^pending  many  extra  hours  with 
other  teachers  taping  the  lessons. 

Madison  school  uses  noncommercial  tapes, 
the  teachers  having  prepared  their  own  tapes, 
some  being  directly  from  the  math  books, 
others  being  lessons  that  the  teacher  has 
planned,  with  worksheets  that  the  students 
work  with  while  listening  to  the  tapes. 
Teach  listening 

Mrs.  Eva  Blackfield.  Kindergarten  teaching, 
Danielson  said,  is  working  on  a  tape  program 
to  develop  auditory  discrimination  among  her 
students.  The  purpose  of  such  tapes  would 
be  to  teach  the  children  how  to  listen  and 
to  distinguish  sound. 

Also  being  prepared  by  the  teachers  are 
tapes  of  storybooks.  15  to  20  minutes  In 
length,  which  would  be  given  to  the  children 
with  a  parent  volunteer  assisting,  showing 
the  students  pictures  and  such. 

Danielson  said  they  would  also  like  to 
prepare,  and  have  been  doing  research  on, 
tapes  of  learning  skills  in  order  to  develop  in 
the  youngsters  at  an  early  age  sound  discrim- 
ination and  workable  learning  and  study 
skills.  Students  would  learn  how  to  study, 
to  listen,  to  follow  directions  and  budget 
their  time. 

Sixth  grade  teacher,  Mrs.  Bette  Roberts, 
attended  a  university  class  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  programmed  lessons  and  the  plans  of 
the  school  are  to  put  the  programmed  In- 
struction on  tapes. 

The  present  tapes,  which  were  prepared 
two  years  ago.  under  the  direction  of  Walt 
Capri  usually  took  about  four  hours  of  work, 
but  now  the  teachers,  with  the  added  ex- 
perience, can  prepare  a  tape  in  one  quarter 
the  time. 

Equipment 

With  district  and  NDEA  funds  Madison 
School,  Danielson  noted,  has  all  the  equip- 
ment It  needs  for  their  tape  teaching  pro- 
gram with   ten  rooms  now   set  up   for  tape 
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teaching,     five     being    permanent    stations. 
The  Dads  Club  purchased  all  the  tapes. 

However,  Halcyon  and  Kennedy  are  Just 
breaking  in  their  program.  Caprt  says,  and 
are  presently  using  the  math  tapes  and  spe- 
cial tapes  in  social  studies  that  teachers  are 
preparing  for  their  specific  classes. 

The  two  schools  are  also  in  the  process  of 
acquiring  equipment — recorders  and  listen- 
ing posts— and  have  Just  recently  ordered 
some  commercial  tapes  which  have  become 
available  Just  this  year. 

The  students  have  responded  well  to  the 
tape  teaching,  which  does  a,  great  deal  to 
hold  the  students  attention  knd  block  out 
extraneous  noises.  The  students  are  also 
fascinated  by  the  new  equipment,  however, 
as  Danielson  says.  "After  the  first  few  les- 
sons he  is  no  longer  a  pilot  .  .  ."  The  teachers, 
as  a  whole,  have  been  very  pleased  with  the 
tape  teaching  method. 

Madison  is  presently  being  considered  for 
a  language  laboratory  after  being  dropped 
from  the  budget  last  year.  The  lab  will  have 
25  different  channels  and  could  be  utilized 
with  tapes  o„her  than  language  tapes,  ac- 
cording to  Danielson. 

Although  the  tape  teaching  can  never  take 
the  place  of  a  teacher,  it  Is  opening  new  vis- 
tas in  teaching  and  in  learning  for  the  pupils, 
who  have  responded  to  this  tj-pe  of  teaching 
at  Halycon  and  Madison  and  soon  Kennedy 
School. 

SPECIAL   SEP.MCrS   FOR  SPECLAL   STUDENT 

pr.onLEMs 

Very  special  .'tudent  problems  are  t.akcn 
care  of  in  a  very  special  way  in  the  San 
Leandro  Unified  School  District. 

As  Is  Indicated  by  the  Department  title. 
Special  Services  Department,  students  with 
other  than  every  day  problems  attend  spe- 
cial classes,  scliools  and  get  special  atten- 
tion. The  department,  under  the  super- 
vision of  William  H.  Wyckoff,  conducts  a 
program  for  the  blind,  for  the  educationally 
handicapped,  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
for  students  confined  to  their  homes. 

Initiated  in  1952  there  are  now  15  student-s 
In  the  blind  program,  which  calls  for  the 
student  to  attend  regular  classes,  but  during 
one  period  a  day  at  the  secondary  level  the 
students  attend  the  resource  room,  which 
contains  a  braille  library  for  their  use.  Here 
the  blind  students  have  access  to  braille  ma- 
chines, tape  recorders,  and  at  Bancroft 
Junior  High  School,  where  there  are  five 
blind  students,  they  have  a  world  globe  wl 
all  identification  in  braille.  There  are 
students  at  Roosevelt  and  four  at  ;5an 
Leandro  High. 

Each  blind  student  has  a  portabl^ype- 
wrlter.  supplied  by  the  district,  whlcR  he  or 
she  learned  to  use  by  the  fourth  gr/lde.  All 
assignments  of  these  students  are/urned  In 
typewritten  and  the  district  has /two  secre- 
taries who  braille  assignments/and  other 
necessary  material,  Wyckoff  salcL  The  dis- 
trict also  has  volunteers  who  maCT  LupLB  lui 


the  students.  In  addition  the  state  has  es- 
tablished a  depository  at  that  level  for 
braille  books  not  in  use.  and  the  state  also 
supplies  all  state  textbooks  In  braille. 
Wyckoff  added  that  most  famous  books  are 
available  in  braille  from  the  American  Print- 
ing Headquarters  for  the  blind. 

Wyckoff  noted  that  all  recent  graduates  of 
this  district,  which  include  blind  students 
from  Oakland  (students  with  hearing  prob- 
lems attend  the  Oakland  Hawthorne  School 
on  inter-district  agreement)  have  gone  on 
to  higher  education.  One  Is  at  Chabot,  one 
at  San  Francisco  State  and  one  will  sooh 
graduate  from  the  University  of  California. 

The  number  of  blind  students  in  the  dis- 
trict has  been  continually  and  gradually 
decreasing  Wyckoff  said,  because  most  of  the 
blindness  is  retrolental  fibroplasia,  caused  by 
an  excessive  amount  of  oxygen  at  birth.  The 
cause  In  the  past  ten  years  has  been  known 
so  the  number  of  blind  students  la  deceras- 
Ing.   to   the  point   where  there  Is  now  only 


one  blind  student  at  the  kindergarten  level. 
Three  blind  students  this  year  are  graduat- 
ing, one  with  honors  and  a  state  scholarship. 
Two  classes  for  educationally  handicapped 
Rewarding  results  and  appreciative  parents 
are  the  partial  outcome  of  the  special  classes 
for  the  educationally  handicapped  In  the 
school  district.  Now  in  the  second  year  of 
operation  there  are  two  classes  for  the  stu- 
dents, one  at  the  primary  level  the  other  at 
the  intermediate  level. 

Nineteen  students  are  now  involved  in  the 
program,  the  goal  of  which  is  to  rehabilitate 
the  youngsters,  according  to  Wyckoff,  to  let 
them  return  to  regular  classes.  Thus  far 
two  have  returned  to  regular  classes,  two 
more  will  soon  return  and  a  number  are  at- 
tending a  limited  number  of  part  time 
classes. 

In  cases  where  the  students  do  not  respond 
or  cannot  be  kept  in  the  classes  lor  the  edu- 
cationally handicapped  which  are  limited  by 
law  to  eleven  students  the  district  supplies 
homo  Instruction. 

In  order  to  be  placed  In  these  classes  a 
student  must  be  identified  by  a  family  phy- 
sician, another  doctor  or  a  psychologist  and 
then  be  approved  for  the  program  by  a  com- 
mittee made  up  of  the  school  psychiatrist, 
school  nurse,  principal,  teacher  of  the  edu- 
cationally handicapped  cla.ss,  a  psychiatrist 
and  Wyckoff,  director  of  the  Special  Services 
Department. 

The  committee  discusses  every  student  In 
order  to  be  sure  they  are  placing  him 
properly. 

With  this  program,  Wyckoff  said,  most  of 
the  educationally  handicapped  children  will 
make  it  through  Junior  and  senior  high 
school,  where  before  they  would  either  be 
kicked  out  or  drop  out  of  school,  because 
the  problems  often  manifest  themselves  In 
behavior  problems. 

Special  classes  for  mentally  retarded 
The  educable  retarded,  or  "slow  learners." 
Wyckoff  said   can    learn   to   a  certain  level 
and    do    well     in    pre-vocatlonal    training 
eventually  holding  down  a  good  Job. 

At  present  there  are  two  primary  classes 
at  Cleveland,  one  at  Washington  for  inter- 
mediate students,  and  one  at  each  erf  the 
four  San  Leandro  secondary  schools,  cias- 
se^  are  limited  to  18  students,  with  120 
nafentally  retarded  studenu  now  in  these 
Classes. 

These  students  are  tested  at  least  every 
three  years,  Wyckoff  stated,  with  some  test- 
ing higher  than  they  did  originally.  The 
original  low  scores  may  be  due  to  cultural 
depravation. 

The  district  receives  coop>eratlon  and  as- 
sistance in  placing  these  students  vocatlon- 
aUy  upon  graduation  from  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Department.  This  depart- 
ment has  a  psychiatrist  and  runs  a  battery 
of  vocational  test  in  order  to  determine  the 
~B*st  work  for  the  pupil.  When  the  student 
is  alxjut  16  they  begin  looking  for  placement 
for  him  so  there  will  be  a  Job  waiting  on 
graduation. 

The  severely  mentally  retarded  students  in 
the  San  Leandro  District  attend  PuUer 
School  where  ten  of  the  older  pupils  receive 
training  in  work  skills,  plus  classroom  In- 
struction. 

The  younger  class  at  Cleveland  last  year 
had  a  maximum  of  twelve  children  all  year 
long,  and.  according  to  the  Special  Services 
Department,  three  families  with  severely 
mentally  retarded  children  moved  to  San 
Leandro  because  of  this  excellent  program. 
Speech  therapy 
Another  outstanding  program  of  the  Spe- 
cial Services  Department  is  the  speech 
therapy  classes  conducted  by  Mrs.  Thelma 
Davis,  Lyman  M.  Hill  and  Robert  E.  Hull. 
These  classes  for  students  with  speech  and 
artlciilatlon  problem,  have  been  in  effect 
since  1940. 
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All  San  L«aiidro  Schools  axe  Involved  In 
the  program,  with  the  teachers  traveling  to 
the  varloua  schools.  An  Instructor,  WyckoS 
■aid,  la  not  alloived  to  have  more  than  00 
students  nnder  his  supervision. 

The  results  of  the  program  have  been 
outstanding,  with  many  parents  req\iestlng 
their  students  be  enrolled  In  the  speech  pro- 
gram. Students  In  the  other  programB — 
educationally  handicapped  and  mentally  re- 
tarded, tor  example — take  part  In  the  speech 
therapy.  Illustrating  Just  one  of  the  frequent 
overlaps  In  the  Special  Services  Depart- 
ment. 

Home  instruction 

The  physically  and  educationally  handi- 
capped children  receive  home  Instruction 
from  two  teachers.  Mrs.  Marian  Wilson  and 
Mrs.  Bernlce  Wright,  who  visit  the  homes  of 
these  confined  children,  give  them  assign- 
ments, tutor  them  and  correct  their  work. 

The  students  may  receive  a  maximum  of 
three  hours  home  Instruction  per  week  In 
the  academic  subjects  (the  district  does  not 
try  to  provide  Instruction  In  electlvee  such 
as  art  and  music)  and  these  teachers  try  to 
give  them  this. 

Most  of  the  students  are  physically  handi- 
capped either  with  such  Illnesses  as  mono- 
nucleosis and  rheumatic  fever  or  with  broken 
bonea  that  do  not  allow  them  to  attend 
classes. 

These  two  teachers  teach  all  subjects  (a 
big  Job  for  any  teacher)  and  In  addition 
visit  each  student  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  district  also  provides  this  service, 
which  has  functioned  for  about  15  years,  to 
parochial  sttidents  in  the  district. 

A    GOLDKN    KKT    ROM    PSOGRAMED    INSTRUCTION 

"The  love  of  Books,  the  Golden  Key.  That 
opeoB  the  Enchanted  Door" — says  Andrew 
Long.  But  many  students  do  not  have  the 
key  or  the  love  because  they  cannot  read 
veU. 

The  San  Leandro  Schools  are  presently 
working  to  solve  this  deficiency  with  a  diag- 
nostic reading  program,  which  has  already 
begun  on  a  limited  basis  and  will  get  Into 
full  swing  In  September. 

lira.  Ruth  Williams.  San  Leandro  teacher 
and  project  coordinator  for  the  projects  In 
wrttng.  aald  that  there  are  presently  four 
rlMwifa  with  six  children  each,  two  classes 
at  Garfield  and  two  at  Woodrow  Wilson.  The 
children  In  the  clEisses  undergo  four  weeks 
of  Intensive  diagnostic  testing  before  they 
enter  the  class,  which,  according  to  Mrs. 
WUllama,  has  six  children  doing  six  different 
thlnga  simultaneously,  all  heading  In  the 
same  direction" — reading  Improvement. 

"Between  8  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  of  the 
ebUdren  In  the  project  areas  a^e  seriously 
retarded  In  the  skills  of  reading  as  deter- 
mined by  standardized  reading  teste. 
Remedial  services  are  required  In  instances 
where  the  normal  program  of  regular  class- 
room has  failed  to  bring  about  desired  re- 
sults," according  to  the  project  description. 

CHILOHEN    TTSlEl) 

The  children  are  and  will  be  tested  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
psyohology  department  and  Dr.  WiUiam 
Lytell  of  the  8.P.  State  Psychology  Clinic. 
At  paresent  a  formal  clinic  has  not  been  set 
up,  the  teatlng  now  being  done  in  the  mvislc 
room  at  Wilson  School.  The  district  is  plan- 
ning to  purchase  two  portable  classrooms  and 
a  clinic  building  for  the  service  which  will 
be  available  only  to  elementary  children. 

Currently  and  during  the  summer  the 
diagnostic  clinic  will,,  continue  with  the  plan 
for  having  100  students  in  the  remedial 
reading  program  by  next  fall.  It  Is  planned, 
11^.  WllUams  said,  to  have  classes  at  fotir 
schools — McKlnley.  Wilson,  Garfield  and 
Clevelaad. 

The  obJectlTes  of  the  project  diagnostic 
ellnle  are  to  provide  thorough  dlagnoatlo 
services  to  determine  spedflc  problems  relat- 
ing to  learning  mental  ability,  psychologloal 


and  social  adjustment  and  medical  status 
(when  this  Is  indicated):  to  determine  the 
cause  or  origin  of  the  problems:  to  recom- 
mend remediation  services  in  reading  and 
related  skills  vrtthln  the  school  district  and 
to  IruBUxe  follow-up  to  outside  services  and 
agencies  when  neceseary. 

The  students  taking  part  In  this  program 
win  be  of  at  least  average  abUliy.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams said,  and  generally  one  yoar  or  more 
behind  In  thc:r  reading  ability.  Many  at 
these  students,  slie  added,  are  above  average 
ability. 

S{)efiflc  objoctivec  of  the  le.vrnlng  Improve- 
ment classes  and  counseling  services,  as  listed 
In  the  project  de^crtiJtion.  are  to  provide 
remediation  Eervlces  for  prr-blcm.s  of  reading 
and  related  skills;  to  provide  counseling  serv- 
ices to  help  with  aciidemic.  social  and  f)6y- 
chological  problems  of  the  pupil  and  his 
family  (pilot  project  at  one  school  only  for 
196&  67) :  and  to  secvire  for  each  child  proper 
follow-up  by  agencies  and  re.=^>urces  available. 

The  pupils  win  be  referred  to  the  clinic  by 
the  te.TCher.  principal  and  school  psycholo- 
gist, and  a  pnorlty  basis  will  be  established 
beginning  with  pupils  presently  In  grades 
two.  three  and  four. 

Tlie  district  implemented  this  project, 
which  Is  financed  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  b«<?ause  often  time 
Is  not  available  to  the  regul.ir  teacher  to  give 
the  intensive  remediation  required,  many 
classroom  teachers  lack  the  training  and  skill 
required  for  remediation,  and  often  equip- 
ment and  special  irvstriirtional  materials  are 
not  available. 

Efforts  to  help  these  students  will  be  con- 
centrated, the  small  cl.iss  sizes  providing 
time  for  Individual  and  small  g^roup  help 
concentrating  daily  on  tlie  specific  weak- 
nes.-^es  of  each  child. 

The  value  of  the  program,  which  "is  a 
privilege  to  be  in."  according  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, have  already  been  proven. 

STfDtNTS    WILLINCLT    STAT    APTEH    SCHOOL 

Students  want  to  stay  after  school?  Seems 
Incredible,  but  since  M;u-ch  1  that  is  Just 
what  has  happened  in  four  San  Leandro  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

Each  Tuesday  and  TTiursday  from  3:15  to 
4:15  over  200  boys  and  girls  from  grades  5, 
6  and  7  are  being  tutored  by  10th,  11th  and 
12th  grade  students  from  Pacific  and  San 
Leandro  High  Schools.  Student  tutors  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  interest, 
leadership  and  recommendations  by  their 
counselors. 

The  Involved  elementary  schools  are  Wil- 
son, Garfield.  Cleveland  and  McKlnley.  Ex- 
perimental programs  such  as  this  are  made 
possible  by  grants  of  government  funds. 
Edward  Mcintosh,  counselor  at  John  Mulr 
Jr.  High  School  authored  the  tutorial  pro- 
garm  at  the  elementary.  Junior  high  and 
high  school  levels,  Vlce-prlncIpals  George 
Reynolds.  Roland  Braga.  Jim  Evans  and 
Edwlna  Olsen  are  the  site  coordinators  in 
their  respective  schools 

A  site  of  after-school  learning  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  one  coordinator,  two  teach- 
ers, ten  tutors  emd  50  children.  Each  tutor 
works  with  five  pupils  because  success  pat- 
terns develop  quickly  in  small-group  situa- 
tions such  as  this.  The  teachers  coordinate 
the  needs  of  students,  the  expect.ations  of 
their  classroom  teachers,  and  the  varying  ap- 
proaches the  tutor  will  use. 

Tutors  and  teacherx  meet 

After  the  one  hour  tutoring  session  is  fin- 
ished the  tutors  meet  for  half  an  hour  with 
the  teacher.  It  Is  during  theee  meetings  that 
the  tutors  can  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
past  hour,  keep  records  for  evaluation  and 
review  the  short  and  long  range  goals  of  the 
program. 

Significant  positive  changes  already  have 
been  noted  in  the  pupUs  In  the  program,  but 
the  tutors  themselves  have  found  their  own 
Impressions  and  attitudes  have  changed  as 


well.  Jeff  Miller,  a  tutor  at  McKlnley  and 
student  at  San  Leandro  High  says.  "TTie  stu- 
dents seem  not  only  more  interested  in  their 
school  work,  but  are  making  a  definite  at- 
tempt to  help  themselves  which  I  think  this 
should  be  one  of  the  long  range  goals  of  the 
program." 

Waiting  lists  at  each  school  .-u-e  one  Indi- 
cation that  this  Is  a  popular  and  worthwhile 
program.  The  success  thus  far  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  skills,  enthusiasm  and  Interest 
of  the  tutors  and  teachers  Involved  In  this 
experimental  approach  to  learning.  In  June, 
as  the  program  ends  for  this  year,  evidence 
wUl  be  gathered  to  specifically  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  student-tutor  relation- 
ship. 

NACHRICHTEN    NOUVELLrS    POPUI..^P,    WITH 
STUDENTS 

N.ichrlchten  Nouvelles,  or  foreign  lan- 
guages, are  "in"  In  San  Leandro.  Since  Sep- 
tember the  San  Leandro  School  Disirirt,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Edgardo  Torres.  Super- 
visor of  Foreign  Languages,  has  put  Into 
operation  an  extensive  foreign  language  pro- 
gram at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  program,  which 
offers  students  French  and  Spanish,  unlike 
any  other  non-high  school  program  in  the 
state,  is  the  traveling  team  of  nine  teachers. 
These  mne  are  presently  teaching  foreign 
languages  to  1625  sixth  and  seventh  graders. 
Three  teams,  consisting  of  four,  ttiree  and 
two  teachers,  travel  to  ten  of  the  eleven  Siin 
Leandro  elementary  schools  (Kennedy  has 
only  first,  second  and  third  grades)  and  take 
with  them  large  visual  charts,  books  and 
tapes.  Each  school  has  language  charts  and 
tape  recorders. 

Preliminary  plans  Indicate  that  Madison 
School,  which  Is  Involved  In  tape  teaching, 
may  have  a  language  lab  next  year,  If  the 
budget  permits. 

With  the  Implementation  of  the  program 
In  the  district  the  school  day  was  lengthened 
in  order  to  give  the  students  thirty  minutes 
a  day  of  foreign  language  Instruction.  The 
traveling  team  method  was  introduced  in 
order  to  give  the  students  a  choice  of  lan- 
guages, according  to  Edgardo  Torres,  who 
adds  that  the  program  is  on  schedule.  In  1 
the  two  Junior  high  schools  an  extra  period 
each  day  was  added. 

New  equipment  was  purchased  and  In- 
stalled at  John  Mulr  Junior  High,  Bancroft 
Junior  High  and  Pacific  High  School.  In 
addition  the  facilities  at  San  Leandro  High 
School  were  expanded.  "Electronic  class- 
rooms," as  they  are  called,  have  a  console 
with  two  tape  recorders,  a  distribution  panel 
and  32  student  stations  (see  photo)  [not 
printed  in  Record],  which  consist  of  ear- 
phones and  a  microphone.  With  this  set-up 
the  student  can  hear  tapes,  converse  with 
the  teacher  and  their  ovpn  record  voice.  The 
teacher  can  monitor  any  student  working 
from  the  control  panel. 

"There  U  a  tremendous  amount  of  en- 
thusiasm." Torres  said,  noting  the  high  praise 
of  the  program  by  students,  teachers  and 
parents. 

STI'DENTS    RECi:lVE    JOB    EXPERIENCE 

A  new  program,  designed  to  give  vocational 
education  students  actual  work  experience 
and  acquaint  them  with  the  working  world, 
is  presently  giving  50  San  Leandro  high 
school  students  a  chance  to  earn  some  extra 
money. 

The  program  is  completely  funded  under 
the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act  and  in- 
volves 25  students  from  each  of  the  local 
high  schools.  These  students  are  employed 
In  the  schools  and  earn  $1.30  per  hour,  with 
a  maximimi  of  *45  per  month.  The  funding 
will  be  provided  to  the  district  through 
August,  according  to  Robert  C.  Kvam.  voca- 
tional coordinator  and  stipervisor  of  the 
project. 

In  order  to  qualify  In  this  program  a  stu- 
dent must  be  enrolled  In  the  vocational  edu- 
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cation  program  that  Is  being  funded  by  the 
VEA,  which  automatically  eliminates  col- 
lege prep  students  and  the  students  must 
be  passing  In  all  subjects.  The  positions. 
like  many  college  scholarshlpys,  are  open  to 
students  on  the  basis  of  aptitude  and  need 
of  funds  to  continue  their  education. 

Most  of  the  students,  who  are  all  15  years 
of  age  or  older,  generally  work  at  their  own 
.school,  but  Lincoln  School,  the  district  of- 
fice, us  employing  five  students  at  present 
in  clerical  positions.  Other  students  iU'e 
working  for  the  school  libraries,  school  of- 
fices and  dep:trtments.  Kvam  said,  noting 
tlie  eiuhusiasra  of  both  the  students  and 
regular  district  personnel  who  have  been 
working   with   these  students. 

Kvam  said  that  the  experience  is  very  good 
for  the  students,  because  they  are  breaking 
In  with  real  office  experience  and  by  the  time 
they  apply  for  work  after  graduation,  they 
win  be  able  to  make  valuable  use  of  this 
experience  by  applying  what  they  have 
learned,  not  only  In  work,  but  In  working 
and  getting  along  vrith  others. 

Some  of  the  students  are  also  working 
In  the  elementary  and  Junior  high  schools, 
with  most  of  the  students  being  grirls,  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  experience  afforded 
the  students. 

There  are  usually  special  skills  needed, 
Kvam  said,  and  moet  of  the  young  people 
Involved  In  the  work-study  program  are  In 
the  area  of  their  choice.  All  the  work  is 
after  school  and  every  student  is  carrying 
a  full  load  at  school,  thus  the  students  are 
allowed  only  an  8!4  hour  maximum  work 
week. 

.\nother  .^stipulation  of  the  program  is  that 
the  students  must  work  for  a  government 
agency  and  must  be  supervised  by  a  classi- 
fied or  certificated  employee  of  the  district. 
All  applications  for  the  Jobs  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Superintendent  of  Schools  Clar- 
ence Burrell  and  the  program  Is  coordinated 
by  Nan  Albright,  vice-prlnclpal  at  Pacific 
High  and  Arba  Hudgens,  counselor  at  San 
Leandro  High  School. 

All  in  all,  according  to  Kvam,  the  stu- 
dents have  gained  the  friendship  and  re- 
spect of  the  people  they  are  working  for 
and  =eem  to  adapt  weU  to  their  Jobs. 


Howard  Haugerud,  Distinguished  Public 
Servant  From  Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Howard  Haugerud.  Deputy  Inspector 
General  of  F\)relgn  Assistance,  Is  a  na- 
tive of  Minnesota  who  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service.  An  article  writ- 
ten by  Albert  Elsele  about  his  background 
and  present  responsibilities  for  checking 
on  all  foreign  assistance  programs  was 
published  in  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  of 
May  30,  1966.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoRMra  Harmony  Man  Saves  Country  Mil- 
lions 
(By  Albert  A.  Eisele) 
Washington —The  folks  around  Harmony, 
Minn  .  knew  that  Howard  Haugerud  had  gone 


pretty   far   In   the  world  since  leaving  their 
town  to  fight  m  the  War  back  In  1942. 

They  knew  he  had  an  Important  Job  with 
the  State  Department  In  Washington  and 
some  of  them  even  knew  he  had  something 
to  do  with  checking  up  on  Americas  Foreign 
Aid 

But  until  l.ust  week,  when  the  State  De- 
ixirtmeiit  decided  to  take  the  WTaps  off  a 
little-known  investigative  agency,  there 
weren't  m.iny  people— not  even  in  Wash- 
irigtoii — who  knew  just  what  Haugerud  did. 
Now  they  know.  His  title  is  Deputy  In- 
spector General  of  Foreign  Assistance  and  for 
the  last  three  years  he's  been  traveling  all 
over  the  world  finding  how  billions  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars  are  being  spent. 

Hiiugerud.  who  holds  the  rank  of  assistant 
secretary  of  state  and  reports  directly  to 
Secreuvy  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  Inspec- 
tor General  J.  K.  Mansfield  have  the  Job  of 
policing  all  foreign  assistance.  Including 
military  economic,  the  Peace  Corps  or  Food 
for  Freedom. 

Last  week,  at  the  urging  of  Congress,  Rusk 
released  the  first  rundown  of  the  heretofore 
secret  operations  of  the  OfBce  of  Inspector 
General — commonly  called  IGA. 

IGA  Investigations  in  some  85  coimtries 
uncovered  some  startling  facts.  The  report 
showed  that  since  it  was  formed  three  years 
ago.  IGA  has.  among  other  things: 

Caused  cancellation  of  a  $40  million  loan 
for  a  dam  project  In  Nationalist  China; 

Discovered  a  submarine  communications 
cci.hle  built  In  the  Mediterranean  in  1956  for 
NATO  and  since  forgotten; 

Questioned  plans  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment to  build  a  telecommunications  sys- 
tem in  Korea,  resulting  in  elimination  of  a 
project  estimated  to  cost  $7  mUUon; 

Arranged  for  $5  million  in  U.S. -owned 
German  marks,  which  were  lying  Idle  in 
Libya,  to  be  put  Into  Interest-bearing  bank 
accounts; 

Made  an  analysis  of  coimter-lnsurgency 
food  shipments  to  Viet  Nam  which  resulted 
In  elimination  of  almost  $5  million  of  un- 
necessary commodities. 

These  were  Just  the  more  sensational  items 
in  the  report,  and  according  to  Haugerud, 
represent  only  "the  tip  of  an  Iceberg."  But 
taken  together,  the  IGA's  power  to  Investi- 
gate and  even  stop  entire  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams has  saved  millions  of  dollars,  and  more 
importantly,  has  helped  more  of  otir  foreign 
aid  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  wliich  it 
was  intended. 

Haugerud,  whose  father  still  farms  near 
Harmony  and  whose  brother  Nell  is  sheriff 
of  Fillmore  County,  personally  uncovered 
many  of  the  causes  cited  in  the  report. 

To  do  his  sleuthing,  he  estlmatee  he 
traveled  about  150,000  miles  last  year,  and 
expects  to  travel  as  much  this  year.  But 
travel  is  nothing  new  to  him. 

Tlie  41-year-old  Haugerud  left  Harmony 
when  he  was  17.  Joining  up  with  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  After  the  war,  he  went  to  Kansas 
State  College  for  two  years,  got  married  to 
a  Kans.-is  girl,  and  then  went  back  in  the 
Army  when  the  Korean  conflict  broke  out. 
After  spending  three  years  In  Europe  and 
the  Par  East,  he  returned  to  his  home  state 
and  decided  to  finish  college.  He  went  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  studied 
political  science  and  Journalism,  graduating 
In  1955. 

While  working  for  the  DPL  p.arty  in  Min- 
neapolis during  his  college  years,  Haugerud 
met  then  Senator  Hubert  HtrMPHRxr,  who 
asked  him  to  Join  his  staff  when  he  grad- 
uated. Haugerud  stayed  on  Humphrkt's 
staff  until  1959,  then  became  a  staff  member 
of  the  Govertunent  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

He  finally  got  back  to  the  Army  In  1961 
when  he  became  deputy  undersecretary  for 
International  affairs.  He  Joined  the  inspec- 
tor general's  office  in  1963. 


Even  though  he  has  uncovered  many 
abuses  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  Haugerud 
still   believes  deeply  in  the  program. 

"Most  people  who  administer  our  foreign 
assistiuic*  program  in  the  field  are  good, 
dedicated  Americans  trying  to  do  a  good  Job 
under  pretty  adverse  circumstances,"  he 
feels. 

■  They  try  to  do  what's  right  and  they 
t.ake  great  pride  in  their  Jobs.  Sure,  you 
find  some  exceptions  as  in  any  organization, 
but  generally,  they're  pretty  outstanding. 

"Sometimes  I  think  we  expect  too  much 
of  oiu-  foreign  aid.  We  can't  expect  It  to  be 
oiu-  foreign  policy,  although  It  certainly  can 
aid  it.  The  Peace  Corps  is  one  outfit  where 
our  foreign  aid  dollar  Is  being  very  well  spent. 
a.nd  the  other  areas  are  being  tightened  up 
considerably." 

In  the  summer,  Haugerud  and  his  family 
s}>end  a  few  weeks  at  a  lake  near  Eay,  MUm., 
where  he  c^m  enjoy  his  only  hobby,  fishing! 

His  oldest  son.  Mark,  19,  attends  Mankato 
suite  College.  His  other  children  are  13  9 
and  4  montl-is. 


Twentieth  Anniversary,  Readville  ConncU 
No.  2980,  KnigliU  of  Colambns 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
9.  1966.  It  was  my  privilege  and  distinct 
pleasure  to  attend  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Readville 
Council  No.  2980,  and  to  introduce  my 
esteemed  and  respected  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  V.  Tttnnet,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  delivered  the  oeremonlal 
address.  His  remarks  were  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  their  last- 
ing impression  on  those  In  attendance 
wUl  forever  merit  him  an  open  invita- 
tion and  welcome  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

Following  is  the  program  and  text  of 
the    address    given    by    Congressman 
John  V.  Tunney: 
Knights  or  Columbus.   REAOvn,!.*  CotrNcn, 

No.     2980,     20rH     AnNiversart,     1946-66. 

MoSELEVS-ON-THJt-CHARLES,     JUNX     9,     1966 
COMMriTEK 

P  G.K.,  P.DD.  James  G.  Lennon,  General 
Chairman;  G.K.  Donald  A.  Regan,  Honorary 
Chairman;  William  T.  Molloy,  Treasurer; 
P.G.K.  Brendan  D.  Flynn,  Secretary;  P.G.K. 
Wyane  E,  Foster,  P.G.K.  Vincent  J.  KUduff. 
P.G.K.  David  J.  Redmond,  P.G.K.  Maurice 
Cussen. 

Salvatore  Vorano,  Eklward  T.  Coughlla, 
Lawrence  C.  Martin,  John  J.  Dunn,  Walter 
Trask,  Francis  Carrlgan,  Thomas  N.  Foley. 
Robert  Scully,  Robert  Wiley,  John  Mowles. 
William  Splaine.  William  Sebet.  Joseph  Lln- 
sky,  Edward  Fallon,  Walter  Goodspeed. 
Bernard  Hoar,  Louts  Oalante,  Lawrence 
Keiiney,    William    T>nney,    Joseph    Losordo. 

OUR  PAST  GRAND   KNIGHTS 

J;unes  G.  Lennon.  PX)J3.,  1946-1947 — A 
founder  and  our  first  Grand  Knight  and  first 
District  Deputy. 

Ralph  Tlmperl,  1947-1948— Year  of  our  first 
Special  Endeavor  and  6  Point  Program  Award. 

S.K.  Harry  Lawler,  194S-1949— A  founder- 
Formation  of  the  120  Club  and  the  Building 
Association. 
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June  15,  1960 


June  15.  1966 


J.  Richard  Nedder.  1949-1950 — A  successful 
year  of  activities. 

John  H&nnlgan.  1950-1951 — Successful 
year. 

John  Harklns.  1951-1952— Moved  Into  new 
council  chambers — Activated  Women's  Club. 

Prank  McGulre,  1952-1953 — Extremely  suc- 
cessful membership  year. 

Albert  Staula,  1953-1954 — 5  Point  Program 
Award  year — Formation  of  Guild  for  Excep- 
tional Children  program. 

Ernest  Nedder,  1954-1955 — Succes.sful  So- 
cial and  Financial  Year — 5  Point  Program 
Award  year. 

Maurice  Cussen,  1955-1956 — Star  Council 
Award  year — Formation  of  K.  of  C  Yankees 
Little  League  and  K.  of  C.  Guild  monthly 
pledge  to  His  Eminence. 

Joseph  Armour.  1956-1957 — A  very  success- 
ful year  socially  and  a  most  charitable  year 

WUllam  Henderson,  1957-1958 — Successful 
year  of  activities. 

John  Cashel.  1958-1959 — A  year  of  large 
membership  gains. 

Vincent  J.  Kllduff,  1959-1960— Introduc- 
tion of  Council  By-Laws — A  P. O.K.  of  Rose 
Croix  Council. 

S.K.  F.  Alvtn  Rlccl.  PJ3X)..  1960-1961— Our 
•econd  District  Deputy — Our  Building  Ex- 
panalon  Program  began  this  year 

8.K.  Brendan  D.  Flynn,  1961-1962 — Yo9k- 
est  OH.  elected — Star  Council  Award  yeaF— 
Dedication  of  new  quarters. 

S.K.  Cornelius  J.  Cronln,  1962-1963— Star 
Council  Award  year — Successful  financial 
year. 

S.K.  David  J.  Redmond.  Jr ,  1963-1964— 
Btar  Council  Award  year — Year  of  many 
acUvltles. 

S.K.  Wayne  E.  Foster.  1964-1965— Foucd- 
Ing  of  Otit  Lady's  Children's  Fund  and 
Fourth  Degree  Club — A  year  of  Catholic 
Activities. 

TH»     KNIGHTS     OT    COLrMBrS     BTILDING     ASSO- 
CIATION OF  READ\-ILLE,  INC..    1968 

President:  Brendan  D.  Flynn,  PP.  POK.; 
Vice  President:  Cornelius  J.  Cronin,  P.GK.: 
Corporation  Clerk:  Edward  Coughlin.  D,G  K  : 
Treasurer:  Lawrence  Martin;  Grand  Knight: 
Donald  A.  Regan. 

Directors:  Francis  Carrlgan.  Anthony 
Damata,  James  Doucette.  John  J.  Glennon, 
PJ*..  Joaeph  Llnsky,  John  A.  Petta,  Salva- 
tare  Varano. 

PROCRAM 

James  G.  Lennon,   P.DD,   Chairman. 

Invocation:  Rev  Francis  G.  Chase.  Chap- 
lain. 

The   National    Anthem:    Assemblage 

Donald  A.  Regan,  Grand  Knight,  Presiding; 
John  Rowland.  Deputy  Police  Superintend- 
ent: Representing  Hon.  John  F.  Collins, 
Mayor  of  Boston;  John  M,  Cataldo,  State 
Secretary:  John  J.  McCullough,  State  Dep- 
Vty;  Eton,  Jamxs  A.  Bxtrke.  Representative. 
llttl  Congreealonal  District,  Mass.;  Hon.  Ed- 
WAKD   If.   KzNNEOT,    United    States    Senator. 

Addreaa:  Hon,  John  V.  Tcnnit,  Repre- 
■entatlve,  38th  Congressional  District.  Calif. 

Benediction:  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  P.  McElroy. 

CODNCU,    OmCERS 

Rev.  Francis  G.  Chase,  Chaplain;  Donald 
A.  Regan.  Grand  Knight;  Edward  T  Cough- 
lin, Deputy  Grand  Knight:  Louis  M.  Galante, 
Chancellor:  Bernard  F.  Hoar,  Financial  Sec- 
ntary:  Walter  Goodspeed,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; WUllam  B,  MoUoy.  Treasurer;  William 
Tenney,  Advocate;  Robert  Scully,  Inside 
Ouard:  Salvatore  Varano,  Outside  Guard; 
Dartd  J.  Redmond,  P.GJC.,  Lecturer;  Wayne 
E.  Foster,  P.G.K..  Trustee:  Lawrence  C  Mar- 
tin. Truatee;  David  J.  Redmond,  PG,K, 
Trustee, 

Amaxas  or  Congressman  John  V.  Tunnet, 
SSrH  CoNcazssiONAi.  District,  California 
Kvary  era  In  the  history  of  man  bae  been 

an  era  of  crIaU  for  thoee  who  have  had  to 

■re  through  It. 


Tod.iy  Americans  find  themselves  locked 
In  an  unremitting  world  power  struggle  with 
certain  aggressive  Commijm.=;t  nations.  The 
outcome  of  this  confrontation  will  settle 
for  all  n?.t!ons  for  many  years  to  conie  the 
course  of  development  of  social,  political 
and  ecoii:>mIc  Institutions  on  this  planet, 

T'ae  nature  of  our  current  contention  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  both  sides  have  " 
the  .ahtuty  within  a  few  hours  to  totally 
destroy  each  other  and  most  of  h\im;uiity 
The  c;ipacity  for  destruction  h;i.s  never  bee:i 
so  pre.^t.  the  need  for  peace  has  never  been 
so  app.arent,  yet  the  tools  for  accomplishing  a 
Just  and  honorable  settlement  of  disputes 
between  nations  have  never  appeared  more 
fr:\gile. 

Every  rational  person  wants  lnternat;on,i! 
society  to  be  regulated  by  law.  but  not  every 
perron  wants  the  law  to  be  enforced  against 
his  country  if  to  do  so  wmild  be  detrimental 
to    national    self-interest. 

The  essence  of  the  international  crisis  be- 
tween Communist  nations  and  the  Western 
World  is  th:i,t  the  two  blocs  pos,<:e.";s  a  dif- 
ferent vi.^iDn  of  future  wor'd  order,  they  have 
different  political  and  economic  systems, 
and  there  is  no  international  instrumen- 
tality capable  of  ensuring  that  the  rivalry 
will  not  degenerate  into  a  test  of  arms. 

M;\rx  WTote  that  the  m.ateria!  ba.sls  of  the 
universe  is  full  and  sufficient  explanation 
of  all  that  happens  in  it.  Mans  life  and 
mind  is  shaped  by  the  economic  environ- 
ment within  which  he  lives  Man  has  no 
choice  but  to  yield  to  the  determmislic  forces 
that  prope!  h;m  through  the  Cfsmos.  Be- 
lief in  God.  freedom  of  w^ill.  pity  and  hope 
are  characterized  by  Marx  as  'sloppy  senti- 
mentality", "metaphysical  fanfares"  and 
"soulful  ravings" 

Marx  as-serts  that  the  root  of  all  social  evil 
Is  private  property  and  that  the  theory  of 
the  Communists  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  sentence  "Abolition  of  private  prop- 
erty." 

The  validity  of  the  Gonimuiiist  dialectic  Is 
not  open  to  criticism  or  doubt  according  to 
Marx  because  it  Is  based  on  scientiflc  truths 
which  cannot  be  refuted. 

Marxists  say  that  communism  Is  not  an 
economic  system  that  perhaps  will  be 
achieved  one  day  In  certain  parts  of  the 
world.  They  say  that  in  the  future.  It  most 
assuredly  will  be  the  way  of  life  for  all  peo- 
ples, all  nations:  and  tltiat  riding  in  the  van- 
guard of  history  they  must  do  everything 
they  can  to  promote  the  inevitable.  They 
must  stimulate  and  support  in  all  countries 
the  violent  revolution  of  the  proletarians 
against  the  bourgeoisie 

A  fundamental  aspect  of  communism  Is 
Its  apocalyptic  fervor  For  a  supposedly 
scientific  appraisal  of  history.  It  contains 
more  righteous  indignation  than  most  reli- 
gions. It  may  talk  of  the  Inherent  contradic- 
tion of  capitalism,  the  law  of  Increasing 
ml,sery  and  the  inerttability  of  capitalism's 
collapse.  WTiat  it  offers  and  promises  Is  a 
new  heaven  and  earth. 

In  a  savage  outcry  ag.Tinst  the  injustices 
being  wrou£;ht  on  the  poor  by  the  rich.  Marx 
declaims  the  eventual  downfall  of  the  greedy 
capitalists  and  the  attainment  of  proletarian 
paradise.  He  draws  upon  a  strong  visionary 
strain  in  European  and  Christian  thought  of 
sin.  Judgment  and  retribution.  He  attacks 
Injustice   and    offers   hope. 

The  truly  incredible  th:r.2;  :iboiit  commu- 
nism is  the  chasm  between  what  it  offered 
and  what  is  provided  once  Communists  come 
to  power.  The  world  h.is  seen  how  hideous 
a  life  is  reserved  for  those  who  are  un- 
fortimate  enough  to  be  subjected  to  Com- 
munist-style paradise  The  dictatorship  of 
the  proletarian  has  meant  despotic  rule  by 
one  man  or  a  small  group  of  m.en  at  the  apex 
of  political  power.  The  "will  of  the  masses  " 
has  meant  the  will  of  the  masses'  dictators. 
A  voice  of  dissent  Is  a  voice  of  treason  or 


apostasy  which  must  be  suppresscil  or  per- 
manently silenced.  The  Individual  means 
nothing,  the  state  is  divine.  In  such  a  so- 
ciety every  citizen  is  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  further;incc  of  the  state  n-n  only  witii 
the  labor  of  his  body,  but  the  energies  of  his 
mind.  Culture  is  a  weapon  of  the  prolr- 
tarians  and  art,  literature  and  music,  like 
plowshares,  must  be  employed  in  beiiaU"  of 
the  state.  Not  even  man's  belief  in  and  p.T- 
sonal  relationship  to  God  is  spared  the  b.ile- 
ful  eye  of  state  censure.  There  is  no  place  for 
the  Lord  within  the  doctrinaire  materialism 
of  the  Communist  ethic. 

But.  as  I  have  indicated,  communism's 
streniith  is  not  in  what,  it  provides  once  it 
doniinates  a  people. 

Its  strr-n:;tb  is  m  what  it  attacks  and  wh.,t 
It  oScrs  in  the  way  of  hope.  This  is  the 
danger  of  communLsm  In  the  years  ahead 
:is  the  battle  will  be  fought  in  tile  underde- 
veloped are-as  of  the  world. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
"p>eaceful  coexistence"  preached  by  Khru- 
shchev and  his  successors  will  tend  t-o  d:i.mpen 
the  intensity  of  the  confrontation  between 
the  two  world  power  blocs.  I  am  one  who 
believes  that  the  rivalry  will  continue  un- 
abated. It  Is  my  prayer  that  the  arena  for 
the  contest  will  be  the  marketplace  and  not 
the  battlefield;  tliat  economics  not  guns  will 
resolve  the  Issue. 

It  has  been  said  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty.  No  words  could  be  more 
applicable  to  the  situation  In  which  the 
Western  World  finds  Itself  In  relationship  to 
Communist  expansionism.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ers may  preach  peaceful  coexistence,  but 
they  send  rockets  Into  Cuba  If  they  think 
they  can  get  away  with  It.  They  finance 
guerrillas  In  the  Belgian  Congo  and  they  sup- 
ply and  equip  the  Viet  Cong  In  Viet  Nam. 
We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fa<'t  that 
the  Soviet  Union  la  Jxist  as  dedicated  to  com- 
munlzlng  the  world  as  Is  China.  The  only 
difference  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union  knows 
that  It  cannot  help  but  lose  In  a  nuclear 
exchange  with  the  United  States,  whereas 
the  Chinese  believe  that  they  cannot  help 
but  gain  from  a  holocaust  Involving  the  two 
most  powerful  nations. 

The  Chinese  leaders  as  true  apostles  of 
the  Marxian  credo  constantly  assert  to  their 
people  that  war  with  the  'United  States  is 
Inevitable;  the  only  question  Is  when? 
China's  Minister  of  Defense,  Lin  Piao,  stated 
last  year  that  the  rich  nations  of  the  West 
will  be  overcome  by  the  irrepressible  exten- 
sion of  Communist  Influence  after  the  poor, 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  have  first 
had  their  proletarian  revolutions.  Isolated, 
cut  off  from  the  vast  natural  resources  and 
popiilatlon  of  the  developing  world,  the  In- 
dustrialized and  developed  nations  of  the 
West  will  then  suffocate. 

Is  It  clear  that  Clilna  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  though  disagreeing  on  methods  and 
locked  together  in  a  bitter  power  struggle 
within  the  Communist  bloc,  both  see  the 
underdeveloped  countries  as  the  true  com- 
bat zone  between  communism  and  Western 
democracy  in  future  years. 

We  must  ask  ourselves.  Will  we  in  the  West 
be  able  to  meet  the  challenge? 

Economically  speaking,  the  gap  between 
the  rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations  is 
constantly  widening.  Between  1960  and  1964, 
the  total  gross  national  product  of  the  rich 
nations  went  up  $300  billion.  The  poor  na- 
tions In  the  same  time  period  increased  gross 
national  product  by  only  $56  billion.  Popu- 
lation Increased  In  the  poor  nations  twice 
as  fast  as  In  the  rich  nations.  As  a  result, 
from  1960  through  1964  per  capita  Income  in 
the  rich  nations  Increased  $415  to  a  level 
of  $1947,  and  In  the  poor  nations  it  in- 
creased only  $23  to  a  level  of  $159, 

This  accelerating  differential  In  standards 
of  living  between  the  have  and  the  have-not 
nations  Is  a  cause  for  considerable  alarm.    It 
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provides  an  economic  condition  tailored  to 
persistent  social  upheaval  and  Communist 
subversion. 

It  Is  of  course  an  oversimplification  to  pre- 
tend that  the  peoplee  of  Asia.  Africa  and 
Latin  America  are  all  faced  with  identical 
problems  of  progress.  Vast  differences  exist 
in  culture,  religion,  history  and  race.  There 
are  however  certain  characteristics  common 
to  all  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
There  Is  a  high  rate  of  Illiteracy,  an  explod- 
ing papulation,  insufficient  food  production 
to  feed  the  majority  of  the  people  at  better 
than  a  subsistence  level  and  an  almost  non- 
existent industrial  base  with  Inadequate 
technical  training  available  to  t«ach  people 
the  skills  necessary  to  develop  an  Industrial 
economy. 

There  is  something  more  that  these  areas 
share,  Tliere  Is  the  cyclone  of  rising  expec- 
tations and  the  despairing  frustration  of 
men  bewildered  by  the  thought  that  history 
will  forever  pass  them  by. 

The  Communists  have  attempted  to  take 
advantage  of  these  civilizations  In  turmoil. 
With  a  messianic  appeal  to  man's  Innate  de- 
sire for  equality  and  an  assertion  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  can  be  made  now 
not  later,  they  have  fomented  revolution. 
The  Communists  say  that  the  colonial  na- 
tions of  the  West  have  ravaged  their  colonies" 
natural  resources  and  have  used  the  sweat 
of  local  labor  to  become  rich.  Even  now 
the  West  U  Interested  in  maintaining  the 
sUtus  quo  for  economic  advantages.  Democ- 
racy, they  say,  is  a  sham  behind  which  the 
rich  capitalists  cloak  their  rapacity.  Democ- 
racy has  never  given  the  common  man  any- 
thing and  never  will. 

To  meet  the  threat  of  Communist  subver- 
sion In  underdeveloped  nations  we  must 
not  only  extend  economic  aid  and  emergency 
assistance,  but  we  must  also  communicate 
our  passionate  regard  for  the  dignity  of  man. 
Pope  John  in  his  famoxis  encyclical,  "Mater 
et  Maglstra."  stated: 

"The  solidarity  which  binds  all  men  and 
makes  them  members  of  the  same  family  re- 
quires political  communltlee  enjoying  an 
abundance  of  material  goods  not  to  remain 
indifferent  to  those  political  communities 
whose  citizens  suffer  from  poverty,  misery 
and  hunger  and  who  lack  even  the  elemen- 
tary rights  of  the  human  person. 

"This  is  particularly  true  since,  given  the 
growing  Interdependence  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  It  Is  not  possible  to  preserve 
lasting  peace  U  glaring  economic  and  social 
Inequality  among  them  persists," 

I  think  Pope  John  would  agree  that  eco- 
nomic aid  muat  be  directed  towards  self- 
help  programa.  No  responsible  man  or  na- 
tion wants  to  be  a  permanent  charity  case. 
Aid  should  be  channeled  to  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  underdeveloped  economy  more 
than  In  the  past  A  nation  must  be  able  to 
feed  Itself  IX  It  is  going  to  have  any  perma- 
nent, social  stability.  Transportation  faclll- 
ttee  and  development  of  natural  resources 
for  domestic  processing,  and  for  sale  abroad 
are  other  areas  where  foreign  aid  can  be  of 
Immense  help  to  underdeveloped  nations. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  economic  aid 
to  the  poor  nations  of  the  world  la  not 
enough  to  win  the  friendship  of  their  peo- 
ple or  to  Immunize  them  against  commu- 
nism. This  la  especially  true  when  the  aid 
ends  up  In  the  hands  of  a  powerful  few  and 
never  gets  to  the  people  who  need  It  most. 
What  Is  also  needed  la  a  transmission  of 
faith  to  people  of  poor  nations  that  we,  aa 
they,  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
right  of  the  Individual  to  progress  according 
to  hU  talente  and  persistence.  We,  as  they, 
believe  In  the  equality  of  men  before  God-*^ 
an  equality  of  souls  that  la  Innate,  meta- 
physical and  Independent  of  any  considera- 
tion of  class,  race  or  culture. 

This  must  be  done  by  setting  an  example. 
By  living  the  phlloaophy  we  preach.  It 
means  a  refusal  to  support  despotic  military 
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dictatorships  Just  because  they  maintain 
law  and  order  and  are  antl-Communlst.  It 
means  a  continuation  of  the  Peace  Corpe  and 
sending  to  fcvelgn  lands  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  young  Americans  anxious  to  sacrifice 
their  vitality,  time  and  toU  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  human  progress.  It  means 
an  administrative  tightening  up  of  foreign 
aid  programs  so  that  those  who  need  the  as- 
sistance most  will  be  the  ones  who  receive 
It,  It  means  in  substance  a  recognition  that 
the  only  true  guarantee  of  America's  security 
and  world  peace  is  to  provide  a  climate  of 
hope  and  a  reasonable  rate  of  economic  prog- 
ress within  the  disadvantaged  nations. 

Western  democracy  is  characterized  by 
hope  and  optimism,  A  review  of  history  for 
the  past  50  years  U  proof  positive  of  this 
fact.  We  not  only  have  had  In  that  time 
two  cataclysmic  world  wars  and  seen  com- 
munism embrace  25%  of  the  world  popula- 
tion, we  liave  seen  one  of  the  most  bestial 
and  barbaric  governments  emerge  from  with- 
in the  framework  of  a  Christian  society.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  Hitler's  Germany.  If  we 
were  not  so  confident  In  the  Justice  of  our 
cause  and  its  ultimate  triumph,  we  would 
long  since  have  despaired  the  Imperfections 
In  human  nature  and  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions and  institutions  would  have  vanished. 
The  essential  validity  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  Its  Christian  antecedents.  The 
point  is  not  whether  democracy  provides  the 
most  efficient  form  of  government,  but 
rather  that  It  assumes  the  Inherent  Impor- 
tance of  the  individual  within  the  com- 
munity whole.  Western  democracy  recog- 
nizes man  as  having  been  created  by  God  In 
his  Image  and  likeness  with  a  will  free  to 
chooee  between  redemption  or  sin  and  retri- 
bution. A  higher  loyalty  to  one's  God  than 
one's  state  is  an  accepted  value  Judgment  in 
our  democracy.  We  attest  to  governments 
right  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  Ita  citizens 
only  when  it  governs  for  the  common  good 
with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

If  we  have  faith  In  our  way  of  life,  If  we 
believe  that  our  Institutions  are  consecrated 
to  serve  the  best  intereste  of  the  people,  then 
we  should  be  able  to  meet  communism  on 
its  own  groimd  and  win.  We  should  be  able 
to  convince  the  disadvantaged  In  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  that  It  Is  western 
democracy,  not  communism,  that  Is  desirous 
that  human  beings  have  the  right  to  free 
choice  of  Jobs  and  the  state  of  life  they 
prefer. 

It  Is  democracy,  not  communism,  which  Is 
anxious  to  allow  people  to  rule  themselves. 
It  Is  the  disciple  of  democracy,  not  com"- 
miinlsm.  who  can  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  writee:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  tJbat  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  righto; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happlneea." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen;  What  we  now  have 
the  task  of  doing  la  proving  the  constancy 
of  otir  faith  to  the  world. 


Prison  Expert  Urgei  War  on  Delinqntncj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OKUIHOICA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
concerning  the  Southern  States  Proba- 
tion and  Parole  Conference,  The  arti- 
cle describes  speeches  by  Luster  P.  Gol- 


laher,  of  Dallas,  and  Jeiikin  Lloyd  Jones, 
of  Tulsa,  Okla,.  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Trib- 
une. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Like  "March  or  Dimes":  Prison  Expert  Urges 

W^AR    ON    DeLINQUENCT 

(By  Frosty  Troy.   Trtbime   Capital   corre- 
spondent) 

Oklahoma  Cttt.— Creation  of  a  national 
citizens'  organization  to  deal  with  Juvenile 
delinquency  has  been  proposed  here  to  the 
Southern  States  Probation  and  Parole  Asso- 
ciation. 

Luster  P.  Gollaher,  director  of  court  serv- 
ices for  the  Dallas  County  Juvenile  proba- 
tion department,  made  the  proposal  Monday 
and  called  for  a  national  mobilization  pat- 
terned after  the  March  of  Dimes  program 
which  helped  eradicate  polio. 

"Why  Is  the  legion  of  warped  young  peo- 
ple growing?  What  are  the  root  causes  of 
this  national  calamity?"  he  asked  17  Ju- 
venile officers  representing  the  Southern 
states. 

"There  Is  no  neat  and  simple  reason  for 
crime,  nor  can  there  be  any  one-shot  cure 
for  the  problem,  as  some  people  seem  to 
think.  But  thla  much  is  emerging  with  stark 
clarity:  the  quality  of  a  youngster's  home 
life  in  large  measure  determines  whether  he 
will  become  a  delinquent." 

Describing  the  American  famUy  as  "riddled 
and  weakened  by  numerous  modern  social 
forces,"  he  said  the  cauae  of  criminality  Is 
children  growing  up  without  moral  guide- 
posts  and  with  a  sense  of  neglect  and  in- 
security." 

Today's  growing  number  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quents are  tomorrow's  parents  and  Gollaher 
said  he  shuddered  to  think  of  what  that 
generation  will  be. 

Former  warden  of  the  model  federal  prison 
at  Seagovilie,  Texas,  Gollaher  said  neglect 
or  Inability  of  parents  to  teach  right  from 
wrong  Is  the  underiylng  sickness  In  the  Amer- 
ican family  today. 

He  deplored  the  delegation  of  the  dutlee 
of  mothers  and  fathers  to  the  schools 
churches  and  government  agenclea.  terming 
It  the  "waste  of  the  greatest  legacy  in  civili- 
zation." 

Parents  are  using  children  as  status  sym- 
bols, he  said.  They  faU  to  get  Involved  with 
their  children. 

What  would  a  national  organization  ac- 
complish? he  asked. 

Such  an  organlzaUon  could  seek  a  CBS  re- 
port on  parental  responsibility  Just  as  they 
did  on  a  naUonal  drivers  teat,  he  aald. 

Such  an  organization  could  piiah  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge  of  the  Juvenile  problem 
as  vigorously  as  the  March  of  Dimes  pushed 
for  eradication  of  a  physical  affliction 

OounseUng  services  could  be  made  avaU- 
able  for  children  and  parents  and  influence 
could  be  used  to  win  better  Juvenile  legis- 
lation and  more  responsible  Judicial  proce- 
dures. 

Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Tulsa  Tribune,  told  convention  dele- 
gates that  they  are  pioneering  In  the  most 
frustrating  of  the  social  aclencee. 

"Legislatures  are  going  to  have  to  loosen 
up  to  provide  mental  therapy  behind  the 
walls  and  an  army  of  supervisors  outside  the 
walls,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  average  vocational  high  school 
has  seven  times  as  many  instructors  as  the 
average  prison,  where  they  are  needed  most. 

Praising  Oklahoma's  new  prerelease  center 
as  a  "decompression  chamber."  he  said  this 
Is  the  kind  of  experimentation  needed  In 
penology  today. 

He  also  called  on  the  convention  to  try 
what  he  called  the  "swift  kick"  theory  for 
dealing  with  Juvenile  offenders. 

He  called  for  creation  of  detention  cen- 
ters where  first  and  second  offenders  would 
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be  lent  Immediately  for  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  tban  10  days,  with  sentences  to  be 
served  only  from  Fr.day  nJght  until  Monday 
morning. 

Such  centers  would  have  barred  windows 
and  locked  doors,  no  recreational  facilities 
and  no  television.  Offenders  would  be 
nniaed  at  5  ajn.  and  put  on  projects  ranging 
frcvn  painting  traffic  signs  to  puUlng  up 
dalalea  In  the  park. 

Immediately  ajtter  supper,  it  would  be 
lights  out. 

"Let's  make  it  plain  to  the  budding  punk 
that  society,  like  Queen  Victoria,  is  not 
amused. 

"Let's  make  It  a  kick  so  Jolting  th.it  there 
would  be  little  Incentive  to  bend  over  again. 

"Let's  make  It  so  swift  thnt  there  would 
be  no  time  to  develop  jail  companions  or  In- 
terfere with  studies."  i 


New  ImmigratioB  Law  Cartails  Skilled 
Labor  Supply  in  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  5,  a  timely  article  entitled 
"Redtape  Delays  Aliens'  Jobs"  appeared 
tn  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  was  written 
by  veteran  Capitol  Hill  reporter,  Philip 
■Warden,  and  deals  with  a  serious  short- 
coming of  the  amendments  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  passed  last 
year  by  the  Congress. 

Phil  Warden,  a  native  of  Missouri,  has 
been  on  the  Hill  since  1957  and  has  been 
associated  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
since  1942.  He  graduated  from  ParkvlUe 
College  in  Missouri  and  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  Phil  has  over  30  years 
of  experience  In  the  field  of  journalism 
snd  has  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  to  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  his 
honesty,  his  keen  Insight,  his  skill  In 
factual  reporting,  and  his  dedication  to 
the  public  interest. 

In  his  article.  Phil  Warden  cites 
specific  cases  where  the  labor  ceritflca- 
tlon  requirement  of  the  new  law  is  sev- 
erely limiting  the  flow  of  immigration  to 
our  country  and  Is  contributing  substan- 
tially to  an  acute  shortage  of  skilled  labor 
In  the  United  States. 

Recognizing  this  shortcoming  of  the 
new  immigration  law  and  aiming  to  cor- 
rect the  inequity  which  exists,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  12754  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  February  10, 1966.  When 
I  Introduced  this  measure,  I  wrote  to 
each  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  asking  that  they  intro- 
duce similar  legislation.  Many  of  my 
colleagues,  Including  the  Honorable 
Emantxxl  Cellkr,  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  wliich 
has  jurisdiction  over  immigration  legis- 
lation, have  already  Introduced  similar 
legislation.  I  am  again  appealing  to 
those  of  you  who  are  encountering  simi- 
lar immigration  problems  in  your  own 
congressional  districts  and  have  not  yet 
introduced  legislation  to  act  without  fur- 
ther delay  in  order  that  this  Inequity  in 


the  Immigration  law  may  be  corrected 

without  further  delay. 

The  striiigent  labor  certification  re- 
quirement of  the  new  law  has  resulted 
in  hamperins?  the  flow  of  Immigration  to 
the  United  State.s.  It  Is  this  flow  of  im- 
migration that  help.s  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  skilled  labor  and  helps 
to  insure  the  continuing  growth  of  our 
economy.  Iii  the  first  4 '2  months  under 
the  new  law  only  1.149  of  the  43,393  visas 
issued  went  to  workers.  If  this  situation 
continues  to  exist.  It  can  only  result  In 
chaos  In  the  American  labor  market  and 
a  serious  curtailm.ent  of  the  booming 
American  economy. 

It  is  my  pleausre  to  in.sert  in  the  Con- 
cREssioN.AL  Record  the  thoughtful  article 
on  this  subject  written  by  Phil  Warden. 

The  article  follows: 

Red  T.^pe  DrL.ws  .^liens'  Jobs 
( By  Philip  Warden ) 

W.vsHiNGTON,  June  4.— Pour  Clilcagoans — 
a  skater,  a  shoemaker  an  engineer,  and  a 
soccer  player — recently  bectime  tangled  In 
Immigration  law  red  tape,  but  it  brought  two 
of  them  big  pay  raises. 

This  was  disclosed  today  by  Rep.  F^ank 
ANNUNZIO,  Denu.-crat  of  Illinois,  who  has  been 
waging  battle  this  year  with  the  labor  de- 
partment to  obtain  labor  certificates  for 
aliens. 

ANNUNZIO  charged  last  February  that  the 
labor  department  had  become  "impossibly 
bogged  down"  In  Job  certification  proce- 
dures. 

A  week  ago,  Em.^nuel  Celler.  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  judiciary 
committee  which  drafted  the  Immigration 
law.  and  Sen.  Edward  M.  KENNEor,  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  managed  the  bill  In 
the  Senate,  said  the  job  certification  section 
was  "a  serious  error." 

IN  ETTECT  SINCE  DEC     1 

The  new  Immigration  law  went  into  ef- 
fect last  Dec.  1.  tJnder  It,  aliens  without 
close  relatives  In  the  United  States  can  ob- 
tain permanent  adnilsslon  only  If  they  can 
quality  for  a  job  not  sought  by  any  Ameri- 
can. 

In  the  present  perio<l  of  high  emplojinent. 
It  has  not  been  any  trick  for  a  skilled  alien 
to  find  employment  where  labor  shortages 
exist,  ANNUNZIO  disclosed.  The  problem  has 
l>een  to  prove  this. 

Take  the  case  of  Chicago's  Jack.son  Park 
hospital.  On  April  21.  with  the  help  of 
ANNUNZIO.  officials  filled  out  forms  In  tripli- 
cate to  obtain  certification  for  a  badly  need- 
ed German  physical  therapist.  But  Washing- 
ton, meantime,  changed  the  rules  and  de- 
cided the  forms  should  be  made  out  In 
quadruplicate. 

HELD  IN  SOMB  OmcE 

At  the  mciment.  the  application  is  float- 
ing around  either  in  a  Washington  or  Chi- 
cago office,  and  the  hospital  and  the  thera- 
pist are  waiting 

The  same  confusion  over  forms  struck  the 
professional  Ice  ska-er  now  performing  In 
a  Chicago  hotel  Ice  show.  The  hotel  filled 
out  the  forms  of  the  employer,  and  the 
skater  filled  out  the  forms  of  the  applicfint. 
But  no  one  in  Chicago  could  tell  them 
whether  she  should  seek  adm;s,sion  as  "third 
preference,  a  professional  with  exceptional 
skills,"  or  "sixth  preference,  a  laborer  with 
no  background  experience  " 

The  soccer  player  was  a  member  of  the 
M;u-oons  team  of  the  Mazzlnl-Verdl  club. 
His  pay  was  $4,700  a  year.  He  had  been  In 
the  United  States  on  a  temporary  visa  for 
three  or  four  years.  TTie  Illinois  bureau  of 
employment  security  said  soccer  player's  pay 
waa  below  average.  The  labor  department 
held  up  clearance  for  him  until  the  club 
agreed  to  i>ay  him  $8,000,  Annunzio  said. 


AWAITS  JOB  O.K. 

The  orthopedic  shoemaker,  who  was  25 
years  old,  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Italy  on  a  visiter's  permit.  He  went  to  work 
before  Christmas  without  pay  to  prove  his 
skUls.  One  Chicago  company  let  him  work 
for  two  months  without  paying  him.  The 
Illinois  biu-eau  of  emplojinent  security  ran 
help-wanted  advertising  in  Chicago  newspa- 
pers to  see  If  any  local  orthopedic  shoemaker 
would  work  for  the  $100  a  week  the  alien 
was  offered. 

The  labor  department  ruled  that  the  aver- 
age pay  in  this  field  is  $115  to  $135  a  week 
and  he  would  have  to  get  higher  pay  to  st^iy, 
Another  company  tried  him  out  and  offered 
him  a  qualifying  wage. 

An  engineer-mechanic  appealed  to  An- 
NUNV-io  for  help  after  his  application  was  de- 
layed because  his  pay  was  $2,40  an  hour  In 
a  Chicago  molded  products  plant.  The  labor 
department  said  the  current  average  wage  for 
men  of  his  skills  was  $2.78  an  hour.  His 
employer  raised  his  pay. 


Impact  of  Medicare  on  Hospitals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15,  1966 

Mr,  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  medicare  program  is  going  into 
effect  this  coming  July  1.  Many  of  our 
citizens  who  are  over  65  years  of  age  will 
get  the  medical  care  that  any  American 
is  entitled  to  for  the  first  time.  Individ- 
uals who  have  lived  with  conditions  like 
hernia  and  eye  cataracts  will  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  these  conditions 
corrected. 

The  medicare  program  will  be  a  great 
change  for  the  better,  but  like  every 
other  great  change  there  will  be  burdens 
as  well.  Hospital  administrators  in  my 
State  expect  an  8-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  patients,  and  they  expect  a 
burden  of  paperwork  to  go  with  this  new 
program. 

I  think  this  Ls  an  important  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  must  not  be  bogged 
down  in  details  and  redtape;  and  I,  for 
one,  will  do  everything  In  my  power  to 
make  sure  this  does  not  happen.  Ad- 
ministrative brush  fires  do  not  have  to 
become  forest  fires  t>efore  the  Congress 
takes  an  interest  in  them.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Statistics  has  taken 
a  very  active  role  In  curbing  paperwork. 
I  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  pay  very  close  atten- 
tion to  the  medicare  program  and  Its  ad- 
ministration in  the  months  ahead. 

The  following  8Uticle  appeared  in  "Tlie 
Missoulian"  of  Thursday,  June  9,  1966,  a 
very  alert  newspaper  that  has,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lloyd  Schermer,  its  pub- 
lisher, become  one  of  the  most  lively 
papers  in  the  Northwest. 

Ho-SPiTAL    Braces    foh    Medicare    Impact — 8- 

P'DicENT  Patient  Increase  Expected 

(By  Les  Gapay) 

St.  Patrick  Hospital  la  expecting  about  an 
8  per  cent  Increase  In  patient  load  after  the 
federal  medicare  program  goes  Into  effect 
July  1,  according  to  the  hospital's  assistant 
lay  administrator.  Peter  Wanderer. 

Wanderer  said  the  Increase  would  nece.ssl- 
tate  additional  administrative  help  to  handle 
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the  antlilj^it^d  "extreme  amount  of  paper- 
work" and  the  hiring  of  extra  nursing  service 
personnel. 

Estimates  have  shown,  he  said  in  an  Inter- 
view, that  medicare  will  boost  the  number  of 
patients  over  65  by  22  per  cent. 

ALRE.ADy    HOUSI.NG    SOME 

H^jwever.  the  hospital  official  noted,  "We 
already  are  housing  some  of  these  persons 
and  anticipate  the  actual  increase  here  would 
be  about  8  per  cent," 

The  American  Hospital  Association  has 
said  patient  loads  across  the  country  will 
Increase  only  about  5  per  cent  and  could  be 
ab,sorbed  by  most  hospitals  without  much 
difficulty. 

However,  figures  vary,  and  the  American 
Geriatrics  Association  foresees  a  jump  of  50 
per  rent  In  hospitalized  patients  over  65. 

Whatever  the  actual  increase  will  be.  Wan- 
derer said,  nursing  service  help,  including 
registered  nurses.  In  short  supply  at  St. 
Patrick  Hospital,  and  aides  and  licensed 
practical  nurses,  will  have  to  be  hired  In 
proportion  to  the  increase  In  number  of 
patients. 

Wanderer  figures  about  15  such  personnel 
ultimately  will  have  to  be  added  after  the 
medicare  program  goes  Into  effect  and  If  the 
hospital's  projections  are  true. 

Wanderer  commented  the  patient-load 
Jump  win  be  the  greatest  shortly  after  the 
program  and  gradually  will  taper  down. 

The  hospital  official  said  local  physicians 
have  told  him  their  patients  have  Indicated 
they  are  postponing  noncritlcal  operations 
until  after  medicare  begins.  Such  surgery, 
for  example,  would  be  for  hernias  or  to  re- 
move eye  cataracts.  "Some  of  those  things 
persons  have  lived  with  for  40  years." 

Although  "elective  surgery  cases  probably 
will  bulge  at  the  outset."  Wanderer  said  he 
does  not  foresee  "an  undue  strain"  on  hos- 
pitals or  physicians  from  the  medicare  pro- 
gram In  its  present  form. 

He  believes  much  time  of  doctors  and  hos- 
pital administrative  personnel  will  be  taken 
up  with  answering  questions  of  patients 
about  medicare. 

Many  elderly.  Wanderer  said,  believe  medi- 
care provides  complete  coverage  and  all  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  will  be  completely 
free  after  July  1. 

In  fact,  medicare's  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram goes  Into  effect  July  1  for  about  19  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  eligible. 

The  program's  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance also  goes  Into  effect  July  1.  but  only 
for  persons  who  have  signed  up  and  paid  a 
$3  fee  for  the  extra  benefits.  More  than  17 
million  have  registered  for  this  section  of 
medicare  which  will  provide  protection  for 
partial  payment  of  doctor  bills  and  a  uide 
variety  of  other  medical  services,  even  If  the 
persons  Involved  are  not  hospitalized. 

Wanderer  said  the  hospital's  233  beds 
Bhould  be  adequate  for  the  Increase  In  patient 
load  of  about  8  percent.  Eventually,  he  re- 
lated, the  hospital's  geriatrics  ward  may  have 
to  be  expanded.  This,  he  said,  depends  on 
whether  nursing  home  services  In  Missoula 
Increase. 

The  assistant  lay  administrator  said  it  will 
be  "about  six  months  before  we  know  for 
•ure"  how  many  more  office  and  nursing  serv- 
ice employes  will  have  to  be  added  because  of 
the  Impact  of  medicare. 

He  added  that  he  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Little 
of  the  hospital's  business  office  recently  at- 
tended a  seminar  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana on  accounting  procedures  for  medicare 
Wanderer  said  office  personnel  are  being 
trained  for  the  new  procedures  and  he  hopes 
'the  bugs  wUl  be  Ironed  out  before  July  1." 
At  the  .smaller  Community  Hospital,  plans 
are  being  made  to  build  a  new  facility  in  the 
Pt.  Missoula  area.  Officials  have  said  the  44- 
bed  hospital  wUl  be  replaced  by  a  $2  million 
120-bed  center. 

Medicare  could  not  have  much  effect  on  the 
present  hospital  because  It  runs  at  capacity 
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tisually.  "WeTl  run  at  almost  100  percent 
of  occupancy  from  the  moment  we  open  the 
doors"  of  the  new  building,  the  hoepitals 
administrator,  'Vincent  R.  Powers,  has  said. 


International  Crossroads  Sunday  Morning 
Breakfast  Celebrates  Its  20th  Anniver- 
sary; Paul  Brindle,  Organizer,  Con- 
tinues To  Provide  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Crossroads  Sunday  Morning 
Breakfast  celebrated  Its  20th  anniversary 
on  May  1  at  the  Central  YMCA,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  This  represented  20 
years  of  extending  appreciation  and  hos- 
pitality at  the  Crossroads,  a  focal  point 
of  increasing  importance  in  world  af- 
fairs. The  total  number  of  first-time 
visitors  to  sign  the  registration  book  and 
receive  life  membership  cards  at  the 
1,043d  consecutive  weekly  breakfast  ses- 
sions has  reached  17,800  from  134  coun- 
tries. The  man  who  conceived,  in  1946, 
this  unusual,  and  truly  worthy  idea 
which  has  grown  over  the  years  into  a 
significant  force  to  help  visitors — mostly 
young  men  from  every  part  of  the  free 
world— understand  the  people  of  America 
and  their  high  ideals  of  freedom  and  in- 
ternational good  will,  is  Paul  L.  Brindle. 
He  is  a  Wasliington  attorney  who  has 
dedicated  himself  to  this  constructive 
and  benevolent  cause. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
have   also  participated    as   speakers   or 
visitors  at  one  of  the  Sunday  Mornine 
Crossroads  Breakfast  sessions,  and  have 
been  Inspired,  as  I  have  been,  by  our  ex- 
perience.   'We  have  spoken  on  Important 
Issues  of  the  day,  we  have  answered  the 
questions  of  young  men  who  returned 
to  their  countries  with  a  new  feeling  to- 
ward our  history,  our  way  of  life,  our 
ideaLs,    our    programs    to    help    others 
throughout  the  world  not  so  fortunate, 
I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  vou  in  ex- 
pressing our  commendation  to  Paul  Brin- 
dle and  his  band  of  faithful  volunteers. 
Without  any  payment  but  thanks  from 
those    In    attendance,    and    from    their 
American  friends  who  realize  what  they 
are  trying  to  do,  they  have  carried  on 
without  one  Sunday  missed  in  20  years. 
It  is  Paul  Brindle's  practice  to  remain 
in  contact  through  correspondence  with 
the  visitors  after  they  have  returned  to 
their  homes  abroad.    This  is  done  by  re- 
porting to  them  twice  a  year  and  by  invit- 
ing them  to  write,  which  many  of  them 
do  during  the  year  and  at  Christmastime 
and  especially  for  the  Crossroad  anni- 
versaries. 

Prom  these  2,000  friends  abroad,  who 
choose  to  remain  in  contact  with  him. 
come  messages  of  appreciation  for  the 
continued  Interest  of  their  American 
friends,  and  Information  on  how  they 
personally  are  getting  ahead  In  this 
changing  world. 


Mr,  William  L,  Robinson,  an  official  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association, 
again  narrated  the  messages — and  statu.s 
reports— from  life  members  abroad  and 
was  assisted  by  some  of  the  new  visitors 
from  abroad  wlio  were  present  at  the 
time.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there 
is  so  much  good  will  existing  with  the 
former  students  and  visitors,  and  to  learn 
of  their  gallant  efforts  to  improve  their 
positions  and  knowledge  of  world 
conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  narrations  by  Mr 
Robinson,  brief  but  laudable  20lh  anni- 
versary comments  were  made  bv  former 
speakers  who  were  present  for  the  occa- 
sion,   Tliese  were  Dr.  Raymond  W   Mil- 
ler, president.  Public  Relations  Research 
Associates,  Wa-shirigton,  D.C;  Dr   Harry 
W.  Seaman's  Chief,  Organization  Uaison 
Division,  U.S.  Department  of  State;  Dr 
Charles  W.  Lowrj-,  president.  Foundation 
for  Religious  Action  in  the  Social  and 
Civil  Order;  the  Honorable  E,  Y,  Berry 
Representative  from  South  Dakota;  Dr! 
Bela  C.  Maday,  professor,  American  Uni- 
versity; Julius  N.  Cahn,  assisUnt  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Gen 
Bruce  C.  Clarke,  retired.  Freedom  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge;  Dr.  Samuel  Ifti- 
khar,   from  Pakistan;   Reginald  Braeo- 
nier.  Washington  International  Center 
Dr.  Chad  B.  Israel,  from  India;  Dr  Ster- 
Img  McGrath,  back  from  southeast  Asia' 
Dr.  Leroy  J.  Maas,  president  emeritus. 
Southeastern  University;  Dr.  Willard  E 
Givens,   director  of  education,  Scottish 
Rite  of  Freemasonry;  Edward  E,  Place, 
public  relations  business;  Frank  E,  Man- 
ning, chaij-man,  board  of  management 
Central   Branch   YMCA;   Fred   D,  Carl, 
executive     secretary.     Central     Branch 
YMCA,  and  myself. 

All  were  laudatory  of  the  voluntary 
leadership  imder  which  this  outstanding 
people-to-people  friendship  pro.iect  has 
been  carried  forward  in  a  self-supporting 
fashion,  ■without  a  burden  to  the  other 
membership  of  the  'YMCA.  Many  volun- 
teers have  rendered  a  valuable  service, 
with  many  coming  and  goijig  during  the 
20  years,  but  with  the  secretary,  H.  B, 
Niece  and  the  chairman,  Paul  L,  Brindle, 
remaining  constant  during  the  20  year.s. 
Comments  from  some  of  the  sjjeakers 
Included  the  following: 

Dr.  Raymo.nd  W.  Miu-er,  TTie  first  Ume  1 
talked  here,  which  was  1948,  I  started  by  say- 
ing, "Tomorrow  there  will  be  65,000  more  per- 
sons for  breakfast  in  the  world  than  there 
were  yesterday— a  net  gain  of  65.000  per  day! 
I  checked  liisl  week  with  the  Population  Pref- 
erence Bureau  In  Washington,  to  brhig  this 
fipure  up-to-date. 

Tomorrow,  there  will  be  185.000  more  per- 
sons for  breakfast  than  there  were  m  the 
world    yesterday. 

Since  Paul  Brindle  started  these  break- 
fasts, we  have  gone  from  65,000  net  gain  per 
day  to  185.000  net  gain  per  day  and  this  has 
compounded  some  of  the  problems  that  we 
have.  I  commend  Paul  Brindle,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  have  helped  him,  in  carrying  out 
one  of  the  real  experiments  In  Christian  vol- 
untarj-  effort  around  the  world. 

Dr,  Harrt  W.  Seamans,  chief,  organization 
liaison  division,  Department  of  State  So 
often  we  think  that  the  bringing  of  the 
world  together  In  tmderstandlng  and  co- 
operation and  world  order,  depends  on  di- 
plomacy. Let  me  assure  you  that  opportu- 
nities for  fellowship,  and  opportunities  for 
understanding  that  come  In  groups  of  this 
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kind,  where  we  come  to  know  and  meet  and 
understand  each  other,  have  more  to  do  wtth 
building  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  world  than 
diplomacy  does.  I  think  that  these  letters 
are  high  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  per- 
sona who  have  been  here  appreciate  that  this 
U  a  fact. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Lowrt.  President,  Founda- 
tion for  Religioua  Action  In  the  Social  and 
Civil  Order.  I  am  here  this  morning  together 
with  some  of  my  fellow  apostles  of  "spiritual 
Inoculation."  What  you  are  doing.  Paul,  and 
what  some  of  ua  are  anxious  to  help  you  do. 
Is  to  Innoculate  the  world  with  a  certain 
spirit  that  I  would  call  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ship, the  spirit  of  brldgebullding.  the  spirit 
of  understanding,  the  spirit  of  mutuality, 
the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood.  And 
I  think  that  is  what  Bill  Robinson  was  help- 
ing to  try  to  Interpret  today — that  Is  what 
several  people  have  tried  to  say  one  way  or 
another,  and  I  think,  Paul,  that  Is  what  you 
are.  Tou  sat  an  apostle  of  spiritual  in- 
oculation. 

Hon.  E.  T.  Berry  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  come  back  to  the  United  Nations 
of  Washington — the  Christian  United  Na- 
tions. In  this  day  when  we  have  so  many 
radical  and  destructive  forces  abroad  in  the 
world  and  in  this  country,  it  Is  wonderful  to 
have  thi«  kind  of  force  here  at  home  worit- 
Ing  for  a  better  Christian  civilization. 

Dr.  Bkla  C.  Madat  of  American  University. 
Whenever  praise  Is  in  order  for  a  move- 
ment of  this  sort,  people  usually  say,  "It  has 
become  an  institution."  Well,  I  think  Just 
the  contrary  Is  true.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Crossroetds  Breakfast  has  not  become  an  In- 
stitution, but  It  Is  an  Idea  which  has  been 
carried  on  as  a  torch  by  Paul  Brlndle.  an  idea 
which  sprei^  faster  than  any  Institution 
and  which  does  not  need  governnj^nt  sup- 
port. 

Jaixas  N.  Cahm.  assistant  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  am  happy  to  add 
my  greetings  to  tills  very  important  "unim- 
portant" man.  His  great  genius  is  to  make 
every  one  of  ua  feel  important,  not  Just  the 
speakers,  but  every  gruest. 

It  is  a  coincidence.  Is  It  not,  that  this  par- 
ticular 20th  Anniversary  Breakfast  falls  on 
May  Day.  In  our  country  it  is  Law  Day,  de- 
voted to  the  dignity  of  the  individual  as  pro- 
tected by  law  and  order.  Overseas  it  is  a 
different  type  of  day.  A  few  hours  earlier  in 
Red  Square  in  Moscow.  Soviet  tanks  were 
moving  down  and  Soviet  planes  were  In  the 
sky.  This  la  a  day  when  they  traditionally 
parade  the  armed  might  of  International 
Communism. 

WeU.  I  happen  to  think,  and  I  think  that 
the  people  in  this  room  believe,  that  within 
this  room  In  its  own  way  Is  a  greater  power 
than  happened  to  parade  in  Red  Square  a 
few  hours  ago.  It  Is  the  power  of  sound 
ideas.  It  is  the  power  of  dedicated  hearts. 
It  la  the  power  of  human  beings  realizing 
thAt  they  are  children  of  God,  pilgrims  who 
are  traveling  through  life  and  its  greatest 
opportunity  is  to  serve  others.  This  is  truly 
great  piower.  This  is  the  power  that  Paul 
unleashes  every  Sunday  morning.  This  is 
the  power  that  he  plugs  into  Invisible  elec- 
tric sockets  and  It  la  truly  the  great  power 
of  the  world.  Each  of  us  la  not  a  member 
of  a  faculty.  Each  of  us  is  a  member  of  a 
student  body — every  single  one  of.  us  here 
and  each  of  ua  haa  learned  something — not 
Juat  in  the  process  of  speaking  but  in  the 
process  of  Ilatening  and  in  the  process  of 
communicating  through  the  look  in  other 
peoples  eyes,  especially  the  look  of  friendship 
and  fellowship  in  Paul  Brlndle's  eyes. 

Every  stranger  who  oomea  into  this  room. 
whether  he  can  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage or  not,  knows  that  this  man  la  sln- 
c«re.  when  be  looka  into  their  eyes  and  holda 
tbelr  handa  they  know  that  thla  man  la 
gwmlii*.  B»  is  not  aaklng  anything  of 
tliM& — b*  U  tzylng  to  glvs  them  something, 
»ad  beoMiM  he  gives,  bs  in  turn  receives. 


So,  to  t!ie  apostle  of  spiritual  inoculation, 
and  to  all  of  the  other  honorary  degrees  that 
he  is  given  this  niorulng,  I  express  my  con- 
gratulations. The  day  will  come  when  there 
will  be  truly  :^n  International  YMCA  at  thla 
corner,  and  the  day  will  come  when  Paul 
Handle's  Crossroads  Breakfast  goes  on  and 
on  through  decades  ahead  and  for  that  day 
we  lo<"ik  f.->rward  wltli  pride  and  anticipation 
and  for  t!n;s  opportunity  to  express  what  la 
in  my  he.irt.  and  I  know  in  yours,  and  in  t;he 
heart  of  every  one  of  the.se  speakers,  my 
grati'ude 

Gen  Bruc*  C  Clajikb  (retired).  Preedoma 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge.  I  appreciate, 
perli.ips  ,vs  much  a^  .inyb'Xly  in  tills  room, 
the  w.inderful  thing  that  you  are  doing.  It 
has  been  my  lot  t-o  command  troops  overseas 
for  a  grext  many  years  in  a  great  many  coun- 
tries, and  during  that  time  I  tried  to  carry 
out  the  fact  tlial  my  troop's  first  job  was  to 
be  a  gfXKl  neis;lil>or  to  the  people  T!<th  which 
they  served.  I  think  that  to  a  large  extent 
this  h.is  tjeen  done  I  think,  too,  we  have 
done  throughout  the  world  a  lot  of  things 
that  you  are  trying  to  do  in  your  way.  Now 
th.it,  I  have  turned  m  my  suit  after  42  ye.irs. 
I  am{^ery  proud  to  be  the  junior  member  of 
your  f.iculty, 

Dr  Sterling  M(Gh.\th.  I  express  my  deep 
respect  to  Paul  Brmdle  for  his  remarkable 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  warmth,  and  InLerest 
in  each  individual  who  joins  the  Cros.sroads. 
It  is  indeed  an  expression  of  one  of  the  most 
intan^ble  of  human  characteristics — that 
ability  to  make  one  feel  at  ease,  and  that 
there  is  someone  intimately  interested  in 
him.  And  so,  I  believe  that  these  threads 
that  Paul  creates — the  threads  of  contact  be- 
tween Peking.  Shanghai.  Hong  Kong.  Bang- 
kok, Calcutta.  B'imbay.  Aden,  Beirut,  Istan- 
bul, Rome,  Paris,  London,  and  other  places 
throughout  the  world  — have  In  them  a  spirit 
of  immoruility  In  many  instances  men's 
sons  are  today  c.irryiiig  them  on.  and  so  the 
pcr.-^on.ility  of  Piuii  stretches  around  the 
world  r.hrouijh  t.hre.ids  of  spiritual  contact. 

Dr  I.eRoy  M^.^.s.  president  emeritus  of 
Southeastern  University.  Let  each  of  us 
think  bick  to  when  we  wore  20  years  of  age 
what  eu-h  year  since  that  20th  birthday  has 
meant  to  you  as  an  individual.  As  we  think, 
then  let  us  think  for  the  years  ahead  what 
each  ye.ir  will  hold  for  tlie  great  work  that 
Paul  ii.is  carried  on  so  admirably  during  these 
last  20  yeai-s  In  our  own  living  but  one  in- 
dividual are  we  thinking  of.  but  In  the  Inter- 
national Cro&sr<-\:ds.  Brejkf:\st  w»  are  think- 
ing of  a  worki-widc  group  of  individuals.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  limitless  thing  and  we  con- 
gratulate you.  Paul,  on  your  effective  efforts 
over  the  years. 

FollowmfT  are  excorpts  and  names  of  a 
few  of  those  sending  congratulatory 
messages  from  abroad; 

Dr.  Juan  B.  Hern.^nde?,.  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Laguna  College,  San  Pablo,  PhlUjv 
plaee.  One  of  my  moet  enjoyable  and  prof- 
itable exp>eriences  during  my  recent  six- 
month  vacation  tour  of  USA.  was  my  attend- 
ance at  your  International  Crossroads  Sun- 
day Morning  Breakfast  last  September  26. 
1965.  with  Congressman  Lynn  E.  Stalbaumi 
of  WLsconsln  as  guest  .speaker. 

S.*LoMON  M.  Algazi,  professor  of  languages, 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  I  will  always  remem- 
ber that  breakfast  on  August  30th,  1964,  as 
one  of  the  happiest  and  moet  inspiring  mo- 
ments in  my  life  and  I  only  hope  that  the 
large  circle  of  friends  you  make  through  your 
exceptional  activity  will  be  ever  increasing 
for  the  sake  of  undersr mdtng  and  brother- 
hood among  all  men 

K.  M.  Bashir,  Deputy  Director,  National 
Sample  Survey.  Cabinet  Secretariat,  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  New  Delhi.  I  wish  you 
every  success  for  the  20th  Anniversary  which 
is  going  to  be  held  on  May  1.  1966.  No  sin- 
gle man  h.a8  done  so  much  to  further  Inter- 
national   understanding   as   you   have   done 


I  always  remember  that  spontaneous  and 
warm  welcome  you  had  extended  to  mc  when 
ever  I  attended  the  Sunday  meetings  while 
I  was  in  the  U.S.A. 

Santiago  RoDRiauES  Mendez,  general  sec- 
retary. YMCA,  Mexico  D.  F.,  Mexico,  In  spite 
of  the  years  since  I  attended,  I  vividly  re- 
member the  happy  occasion  of  the  Inter- 
national Crosjsroads  of  the  YMCA  in  Wasli- 
Ington.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  tlie 
message  of  inspiration  and  mediation  that 
I  heard  that  morning.  I  congratulate  the 
occasion  of  the  20th  .Anniversary  of  this  ex- 
cellent international  program. 

M.  P.  Madhaven.  Businessm;ui,  Bonib.iy. 
India.  I  attended  the  Breakfast  in  1953  and 
although  more  than  twelve  years  hive  since 
p»assed,  the  incident  is  still  vivid  in  my 
memory. 

Brian  A.  Kroehn,  Mannum,  South  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  through  the  actions  of  unselfish 
and  charitable  men  such  as  yourself  that 
yoiuig  {>eople  such  as  I,  gain  confidence 
through  fellowship,  to  Uickle  problems,  no 
matter  how  large,  which  confront  us  daily. 

Ali  Yarmahmoudi.  social  w^orker  in  pris- 
oners' Aid,  Ministry  of  Justice,  Tehran,  Iran. 
I  thank  God  for  the  chance  of  being  present 
at  tlie  Breakfast  on  Augiist  29.  1965,  of  meet- 
ing and  understanding  you,  and  for  hearing 
Prof.   Robert  W.   Miller  speak. 

Mats  Blom,  Line  Elevator  Company.  Norr- 
koping,  Sweden.  So  far,  I  only  once  had  a 
chance  to  meet  at  tlie  Breakfast-table  with 
you,  but  this  occasion  still  stays  in  my 
memory  as  an  event  to  remember 

Dr.    S.    V.    Desai.    Agricultural    Research.       ' 
Bombay,  India.     The  Crossroads,  as  a  meet- 
ing   ground    of    various    diverse    peoples,    is 
really  useful  in  International  understanding. 

Vale.stin  Soms.  Director-General.  Prison 
Administration.  Helsinki,  Finland.  When  I 
remember  what  it  means  for  us  foreigners  to 
see  at  these  Sunday  Morning  Breakfasts 
many  young  men  from  various  countries  and 
in  the  same  situation,  quite  alone  without 
any  friends,  and  then  meet  with  friendly 
American  citizens  who  were  ready  to  help  us 
in  any  way.  it  gives  me  a  realistic  picture  of 
mutual  understanding  among  people.  It 
should  be  so  everywhere  in  the  whole  world. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  know  that  this 
activity  is  still  going  under  your  excellent 
leadership. 

Barry  McG.  Scott,  Management  Account- 
ant. Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia.  If  we  spend 
our  time  effectively  In  active  participation 
with  our  fellow  brothers  around  the  world, 
then  our  increased  understanding  and  aware- 
ness of  each  other's  problems  can  create  in  us 
a  stronger  human  personality  more  capable 
to  cope  with  future  problems. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Barclat,  Department  of  Adult 
Education  and  Extra-Mural  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburg,  Edinburgh.  Scotland.  The 
International  Breakfast  is  a  small  group  of 
people  in  Washington,  but  its  Influence  cir- 
cles the  world  through  the  principles  that  it 
represents. 

C.  S.  Parthasaratht.  Director,  Planning 
Commission,  New  Delhi — Speaker  February 
27.  1966.  Who  could  resist  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  International  Crossroads  Sunday 
Morning  Breakfast  In  Washington.  DC? 

Juan  E.  P.  Wodak,  Civil  Engineer.  Argen- 
tina. A  month  ago  I  saw  a  fellow  whom  you 
could  see  was  an  'American  tourist'  sitting  at 
a  bench  close  to  our  Casa  Rosada  (the  equiv- 
alent of  your  White  House) .  It  was  10  A.M  , 
and  he  looked  sadly  on  the  flowers  of  the 
gardens;  so  I  approached  him  telling  him 
that  I  too  had  been  sitting  In  front  of  the 
White  House.  You  know  that  this  fellow 
had  been  at  one  of  your  International  Break- 
fasts? We  exchanged  rememljrances  for  half 
an  hour. 

Lawbencb  Webb,  Secietary,  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Affairs,  Melbourne,  Australia.  I 
attended  the  Crossroads  Breakfast  on  June  20 
last  year  and,  like  many  others,  enjoyed  the 
experience  tremendously. 
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V.  O.  de  Alwis  Gunawardane.  M mager, 
PubUshing  Department  Lake  House  Invest- 
ments, Ltd.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Enver  Kimildar  and  Sadik  Arslancan.  Eiigl- 
neers.  Ammunition  Factory,  Kirlkkale,  Tur- 
key. 

R.  Bridges,  Instructor,  Chlngford,  England. 

Willi.am  A.  Brisbin,  Student  of  Architec- 
ture, Townsville,  Au.straUa. 

Dr.  Fernando  Lara.  Professor  of  Microbiol- 
ogy, University  of  Chile,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Chris  Roechling,  Germany, 

Aldo  Bogado  Anas,  Paraguari  1087,  .'\iun- 
cion,  Paraguay. 

Dr.  Shankar  Narayan.  Educator,  New  Delhi 
India. 

Dr.  von  Rauchhaupt,  Professor  of  Space 
Law,  Heidelberg.  University. 

A.  Gun.-unony.  Honorary  Treasurer,  Church 
of  South  India. 

Dr.  Gustav-Adolf  Gcdat.  Member  of  The 
Bundestag.  Schwarzwold,  Germany. 

Dr.  A.  Harry  Nash,  Assistant"  Principal, 
Western   Australia   Institute   of   Technology. 

Edwin  Tormala,  Attornev  at  Law,  Helsinki 
Finland. 

Pernan  Pru.stro  Pabrette,  Businessman, 
Me.xico.  S.D.F.,  Mexico. 

Stanley  W.  Hsu.  Talwanlan  In  Cvpress. 

Ingmar  Astrand,  Teacher  and  Television 
Programmer.  Swabensverk,  Sweden. 

A.  Marius  H.  Schepman,  Gronigen.  The 
Netherlands  (Former  Exchange  Student  at 
Cornell). 
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In  short,  a  visitor  flnds  the  talk  la  mostly 
about  the  things  people  talk  about  when 
they  are  talking  about  Vietnam,  wlilch 
prompts  the  suggestion  that.  In  the  hier- 
archy of  international  trouble-spots,  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic,  while 
worlds  apart  in  many  ways,  are  also,  like  Kip- 
ling's colonel's  lady  and  Judy  O'Gradv,  sis- 
ters under  their  skins. 

Both  share  the  same  basic  malaise — an  ap- 
palling absence  of  the  rudimentary  require- 
ments of  nationhood,  compounded  by  social 
and  economic  grievances  and  a  history  of 
conflict  between  primitive  political  extremes. 
In  both  cases  the  fundamental  curatives  of 
reform  cannot  even  begin,  and  recovery  can 
h.ardly  be  contemplated,  unless  circum- 
stances can  be  created  in  which  conciliation 
and  compromise  can  be  given  some  oppor- 
tunity to  work. 

For  this,  "free  elections"  are  not  a  cure  or 
even  a  palliative.  They  are  more  of  a  seda- 
tive, administered  to  ease  shock,  relax  ten- 
sions and  allow  the  natural  healing  forces 
of  moderation  to  come  Into  plav.  But  the 
fact  that  last  week's  vote  does  not  promise 
to  bring  peace  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  the  Dominican  Republic  does  not 
make  the  "free  election  "  treatment  any  less 
of  a  prerequisite  to  progress  even  In  a  situa- 
tion as  remote  and  seemingly  unanalogous 
as  South  Vietnam. 


How  Else  Do  Yoa  Get  Out  of  the  Military 
and  Political  Impasse? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NIW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15. 1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  several  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  advocating  the  need  for  the 
United  Nations — or  some  other  Inter- 
national body— to  provide  observers  at 
the  forthcoming  elections  scheduled  in 
South  Vietnam  in  September,  in  order 
to  help  Insure  as  far  as  possible  that 
those  elections  are  both  free  and  mean- 
ingful, and  to  help  protect  the  integrity 
of  their  result,  I  have  been  stating  my 
view  that  such  elections  are  as  impor- 
tant to  us  as  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Philip  Geyelln,  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  June  8,  1966,  had  some  in- 
teresting comments  on  the  elections  In 
an  article  entitled  "Two  Sick  Sisters?". 
That  article,  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues,  is  here  set  forth  under  leave 
previously  granted  me : 
Two  Sick  Sisters?— Dominican  Elections 
Suggest  Similar  Medicine  for  Saigon 
(By  Philip  Geyelln) 

Washington.— A  fugitive  from  this  one- 
topic  town  might  hope  to  escape  Vietnam  In 
the  Dominican  Republic.  All  they  talk 
about  down  there  are  local  problems  • 

A  greedy,  privileged,  power-hungry  mili- 
tary establishment  and  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary coups.  Communist  subversion,  and  the 
danger  of  guerrilla  warfare  or  other  forms 
of  indirect  Communist  "aggression "  The 
urgent  need  for  "nation-building,"  with 
free  elections"  and  a  panoply  of  poUtlcal, 
social  and  economic  reform,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  doing  all  this  In  a  society  torn  by 
Old  hatreds,  violence  and  profound  political 
antipathies. 


ADMITTEn   DIFFERENCES 

Tlie  analogy  can  be  easily  overdone,  of 
course.  The  Vietcong  movement  in  Vietnam 
has  no  Dominican  counterpart.  The  dangers 
in  an  Asian  land  war,  however  Umlted  In 
scope,  are  unmatched  by  any  menace  now 
visible  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  tlie 
wake  of  last  week's  astonishingly  tranquil 
election  of  a  new  government.  The  stakes 
are  obviously  not  the  same. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  U.S.  has 
contrived,  by  fostering  a  free  election  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  to  accomplish  some 
part,  however  Inconclusively,  of  what  it  will 
almost  certainly  have  to  accomplish  in  South 
Vietnam  sooner  or  later  if  it  is  ever  to 
find  a  way  out  of  Its  Asian  impasse.  In  both 
places,  the  litany  of  U.S.  policy  (free  elec- 
tions, democratic  processes,  constitutional 
government,  the.wUl  of  the  people  and  all 
the  rest)  has  been  Identical.  And  In  both 
places,  despite  the  criticism  and  ridicule 
this  mystique  of  democracy  has  a  certain 
validity.  One  way  to  measure  its  meaning 
for  Vietnam's  future  is  to  examine  its  recent 
application  to  the  Dominican  scene 

What  the  U.S.  saw  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  In  Santo  Domingo  was  a  nation 
embroiled  In  civil  anarchy,  with  no  record 
of  responsible,  durable  self-government. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  was  an  entrenched 
rightist  military  establlshmen^-a  "bureauc- 
racy with  weapons,"  as  defeated  leftist  pres- 
idential candidate  Juan  Bosch  calls  it     Th^s 
was  a  legacy  not  of  colonialism,  as  in  Viet- 
nam, but  of  the  rapacious  30-year  autocracy 
of  Dictator  Rafael  TruJiUo,     In  its  way  of 
life,  however,  it  did  not  differ  all  that  much 
from  the  military  establishment  in  Saigon 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  simmer- 
ing  revolution,   composed   in   some   part   of 
honest  reformers,  genuinely  moved  by  social 
and  economic  grievances,   but  running  the 
gamut    through    extreme    leftists    to    case- 
hardened   Communist   agente.  and   unques- 
tionably vulnerable  to  ultimate  CommunUt 
control.     It  is  not  necessary  to  equate  this 
with  the  mix  of  Vietcong  guerrillas.  North 
Vietnamese    army    units,    and    Communist 
string-pullers  in  Hanoi  to  note  that  the  ulti- 
mate threat  of  Communist  takeover  is  the 
sftjne   and  that  the  ingredlente  within   the 
leftist  spectrum  are  at  least  somewhat  com- 
parable in  their  diversity. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  U.S,  decision  in 
the  Dominican  RepubUc  a  year  ago  last  AprU 
was  to  knock  the  revolution  on  the  head  on 
the  grounds  that  the  risk  of  its  capture  by 
the  Communists  was  unacceptable  (a  deci- 


sion not  aU  that  dlE.£lm!hvr  frcni  the  one 
taken  Just  a  UtUe  earlier  to  pummel  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  into 
leaving  South  Vietnam  alone ) .  This  siiil  left 
hostile  forces  of  the  right  and  the  lelt.  both 
prey  to  extremist  Influence  and  control. 
What  followed,  under  auspices  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  but  largelv 
through  the  skillful  diplomacy  of  US  Envoy 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  was  a  sorting  out  of  rela- 
tive moderates  from  the  extreme  elements  In 
both  camps  to  compose  a  makeshift  provi- 
sional government  and  pave  the  way  toward 
a  vote. 

No  pretense  was  made  of  precision  in  this 
process.  In  the  Dominican  pollucal  tangle 
family  Ues  as  well  as  friendship  often  super- 
sede Ideology  so  that  seemingly  safe  appoint- 
ments to  high  office  can  open  the  door  to 
payolTs  to  pals  or  relatives  who  are  not  safe 
bets  at  all.  "riiere  were  fits  of  absent-mind- 
edness," one  high  U.S.  official  recalls,  "as  well 
as  knowing  concessions  necessary  to  strike  a 
balance  between  confUcting  forces  "  In  the 
give-and-take,  there  is  no  doubt  that  pro- 
Cummuuists  made  deep  inroads  In  the  Do- 
minican bureaucracy,  all  but  took  over  the 
Judiciary,  and.  while  nobody  was  paying  close 
enough  attention,  captured  control  of  the 
country's  leading  university.  Similarly,  some 
nuhtary  troublemakers  who  ought  to  have 
been  cashiered  or  exiled  were  doubtless  left 
untouched  or  kicked  upstairs  to  lobs  where 
hopefully,  their  Infiuence  will  be  shght. 

AVOIDING    SUSPICIO.NS 

The  point  is  that  there  had  to  be  a  certain 
tolerance,  a  willingness  to  take  risks  But 
boundless  patience  and  an  underlying  tough- 
ness also  animated  the  U.S.  policy,  in  large 
part  because  those  are  the  characteristics 
noiddle-man  Bunker  brought  to  the  task  In 
the  background,  but  never  very  remote,  was 
U.S.  power,  embodied  in  the  predominantly 
L.S.  composition  of  the  OAS  peace  force. 

Finally,  there  was  a  genuine  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  to  accept  whatever  out- 
come a  reasonably  honest  election  might  pro- 
duce, however  much  the  U.S.  might  have 
been  privately  hankering  for  a  victory  by  the 
ultimate  winner,  Joaquin  Balaguer.  Con- 
siderable U.S.  effort  was  made  behind  the 
scenes  to  insure  that  the  voting  not  only 
wouldn  t  be  rigged,  but  wouldn't  even  look 
rigged^  The  result  was  that,  despite  dark 
forebodings  by  some  of  intimidation  or  ter- 
rorism or  fraud,  the  election  has  been  given 
a  clean  bill  by  dispassionate  observers. 

The  election  guarantees  nothing,  except 
the  first,  faltering  step  away  from  an  other- 
wise hnpossible  impasse,  which  had  6  000 
U.S.  troops  pinned  down  in  an  Increaslnglv 
unpopular  "occupation"  role.  But  it  was  a 
step  that  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
tV;,^  ^  ^J^  ^  *°y  other  way,  short  of  let- 
ting the  Dominicans  fight  It  out  or  at  the 
other  extreme.  Installing  a  government  with 
a  made-ln-Amerlcan  label  and  supportinR  it 
by  force.  Moreover,  the  voting  took  place  in 
the  glare  of  world  publicity.  It  appealed  to  a 
people  s  pride.  Thus,  it  Imposes  its  own  re- 
striunts  on  what  comes  next. 

PROBLEMS     REMAIN 

Unreconstructed  extremists  In  the  armed 
forces  are  still  free  to  move  against  Mr. 
Balaguer,  especially  If  he  shows  signs  of  soft- 
ness toward  pro-Communists  already  Im- 
bedded In  the  governmental  machinery  and 
seeking  to  widen  their  inroads.  If  he  cleans 
♦m^!  violently,  extremists  on  the  left  can 
still  taJte  to  the  streets.  But  whatever  may 
be  said  for  the  "freedom"  of  elections  In  a 
nation  still  showing  the  strains  of  Trullllo- 
Ism.  or  for  the  validity  of  results  from  an  elec- 
torate almost  two-thh-ds  llUterate,  Domini- 
cans have  spoken  up.  at  the  very  least  for 
peace  and  quiet.  In  the  light  of  recent  ex- 
perience, the  cautious  hope  of  authorities  on 
the  scene  Is  that  the  elections  by  themselves 
will  discourage  extremists  from  both  sides, 
quite  apart  from  the  opportunity  they  give 
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the  government  to  administer  the  more 
meaningful  therapy  of  reform. 

It  Lb,  admittedly,  a  large  leap  to  apply  thU 
to  Vietnam,  which  Is,  Just  to  start  with,  a 
far  larger  show,  with  deeper  great-power  in- 
volvement, more  prestige  at  stalce  and  Itc 
own  unique  set  of  Internal  political  prob- 
lem*. It  Is.  for  example,  much  easier  for 
the  military -minded  to  argue  that  the  Viet- 
naun  conflict  is  after  all  a  war,  and  that 
wartime  Is  no  time  for  political  reform. 
There  ts  at  least  some  evidence  that  this 
argument  Is  gaining  headway  among  Ameri- 
can war-planners  In  Saigon,  as  the  political 
turmoil  makes  Its  Impact  felt  increasingly  on 
the  war  effort.  Even  while  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment continues  Its  public  dedication  to 
"democratic  processes."  the  private  ques- 
tion is  raised  more  frequently  than  ever: 
How  can  you  hold  free  elections  In  a  country 
like  Vietnam,  in  the  middle  of  the  war? 

The  answer  implicit  in  the  Dominican  ex- 
perience Is;  How  can  you  get  out  of  the 
military  and  political  impasse  if  you  don'f 
That's  the  answer,  at  any  rate,  from  those 
American  officials  who  gravely  doubt  that  the 
VS.  can  go  on  propping  up  indefinitely  what- 
ever government  can  stay  in  power,  who 
doubt  that  the  non-Communist  political  op- 
positfon  in  Vietnam  can  be  held  firmly  in 
check  forever,  who  question  whether  the 
Vietnam  revolution,  as  with  the  Dominican. 
can  be  permanently  quashed  by  military 
means. 

If  free  elections  can  hardly  be  "free"  in 
the  clasaic  sense  in  a  country  wracked  by 
war  and  violence  and  extremes,  the  barbitu- 
rate effect  of  going  through  the  exercise  may 
be  all  the  more  essential  to  east  the  patient 
toward  recovery.  For  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, that  was  the  real  slgnficance  of  last 
weeks'!  voting — and  it  extends  to  the  prob- 
lem confronting  VS.  pwlicymakers  In  South 
Vietnam. 


Chinese  Threat 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  each 
day  of  the  Vietnam  war  goes  by.  the 
American  people  become  more  and  more 
dlsUlusloned.  Gradually  the  word  Ls 
gettin^r  out  in  factual  manner  which 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  war  has  been 
greatly  mismanaged,  not  by  the  military. 
but  by  the  White  House.  The  American 
people  have  been  asked  to  be  patient. 
But  they  know,  as  the  military  knows, 
that  time  is  not  on  our  side. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
J\me  15,  Evans  and  Novak  report  of  the 
growing  Chinese  threat  to  our  west  coast 
cities,  due  to  the  Chinese  growing  nuclear 
capability.  They  report  that  by  1969 
Red  China  wlU  be  able  to  launch  a  limited 
but  devastating  attack  on  Los  Angeles. 
San  Prancisco,  and  Seattle. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion has  underestimated  Red  China's 
thermonuclear  power  in  the  past.  It  has 
failed  to  pursue  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  development  of  antimissile 
mlnilea.  Ilieee  actions  could  lead  to  a 
dangerous  blackmail  situation  within  the 
next  5  years.  The  anxiety  of  Americans 
la  well  warranted.  I  have  unsuilmous 
consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Evans- 
Novak  article  be  reprinted  at  tWs  point  tn 
the  Ricou): 


Tkx   Chuhtxsx   Thkkat 

(By   Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

A  steeply  rising  but  still  unpublished  con- 
cern anxong  top  U.S.  poUcymakers  U  the 
probability  that  Communist  Ctiina  will  liave 
the  capacity  to  hat  the  North  American 
continent  with  a  hydrogen  bomb  before  the 
Vietnam  war  can  be  resolved. 

China's  early  emergence  as  a  full  nuclear 
power,  ominous  in  any  event,  would  danger- 
ously upset  the  power  equation  allectlng 
Vietnam. 

The  fact  that  the  volatile  and  adventurous 
Peking  regime  might  have  nuc!e:u-  weapons 
aimed  at  .\merlcan  cities  by  1969 — three 
years  hence — would  subject  WiSlilngton  to 
enormous  pressure  certain  to  affect  Us  deci- 
sions in  V'leuiam.  Thus,  a  firm  course  in 
Vietnam  la  the  tace  of  Chinese  nuclear  blaclc- 
mail,  implied  or  ollierwise.  would  require 
great  courage. 

L'S.  intelligence  belie\es  no*  that  China 
will  not  have  tlie  capability  ol  launching  a 
full-fledged  thermonuclear  atUick  on  the 
United  states  until  197G,  By  then,  the  Viet- 
nam comlicl  probably  will  be  resolved  in 
some  way.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  a  less 
belhcose  regime  may  be  iiiatallcd  in  Peking 
a  decade  hence 

But  the  United  States  can  no  longer  be 
comforted  by  ten  year.5  of  breathing  room. 
Some  intelligence  analysts  now  believe  It  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  Chinese  will  have  the 
limited  but  still  dreadful  ability  to  deliver 
hydrogen  bombs  on  a  few  West  Coast  Amer- 
ican cities  .as  e.irly  as  1969. 

This  new  analysis,  a  radical  departure 
from  earlier  estimates,  is  based  on  tlie  most 
recent  Ciunese  bomb  test  on  May  8.  Al- 
though that  test  was  not  a  complete  suc- 
cess lit  w.ui  only  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
effective  in  achieving  the  thermonuclear  re- 
action I .  the  mere  fact  the  Chinese  were  ready 
to  attempt  a  thermonuclear  reaction  came  as 
a  surpri.se  to  U.S   intelligence. 

The  May  8  test  indicates  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  following  the  French  example  of  a 
slow,  orderly  development  toward  a  hydro- 
gen bomb  and  may  have  already  surpassed 
France.  The  Chinese  are  willing  to  spend 
money  at  a  wasteful  rate  to  become  a  thermo- 
nuclear power  as  quickly  as  po.ssible.  That 
could  be  in  1969. 

Nor  is  the  Chme.^e  problem  In  finding  a 
delivery  system  .^o  difficult  as  most  politicians 
here  still  believe  True.  China  has  only 
medium-range  bombers  and  won't  have  an 
operational  intercontinental  missile  for  an- 
other decade.  But  the  little-known  fact  la 
that  the  Chinese  are  well  on  the  road  toward 
developing  medium-ranged  missiles  that, 
when  ftred  from  a  submarine,  can  hit  the 
American  West  Co;ist 

One  such  mLssile-Srlng  stihmarine  (classi- 
fied by  US  intelligence  as  the  "G"  class)  is 
now  operational  and  is  usually  berthed  at  the 
Chinese  naval  bise  of  Dairen  across  the 
Yellow  Sea  from  Korea.  This  submarine 
must  surface  to  fire  its  mi.?sile.  but  two  other 
submarines  capable  of  firing  missiles  while 
submerged  have  been  built  and  are  now 
being  tested. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  distinct  possi- 
bility that  the  Chinese  will  be  able  to  wage 
an  attack  by  1969  that  could  obliterate  a 
limited  number  of  West  Coast  cities — Los 
Angelee,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  for  ex- 
ample. The  result,  of  course,  would  be 
massive  retaliation  by  the  United  States 
which  is  entirely  capable  of  destroying  China 
as  a  nation. 

Because  the  leaders  in  Peking  are  not  mad- 
men, they  surely  would  not  launch  a  fringe 
strilce  at  the  United  States  that  would  result 
in  their  own  annihilation.  They  would  wait 
at  least  until  the  late  1970s  or  early  1980s, 
when  their  arsenal  will  have  grown 

But  what  worries  Washington  today  is  not 
so  much  the  military  but  the  political  and 
psychological  strength  Ctiina  would  acquire 
from  the  ability  to  land  even  one  nuclear 
warhead  on  the  .American  homeland. 


Consider  China's  military  strength  today. 
Ite  air  force  and  navy  are  inadequate.  Its 
huge  army  lacks  armor  and  motorized  trans- 
port. Only  a  handful  of  Chinese  divisions 
could  be  maintained  year-around  in  South 
Vietnam.  Despite  these  weaknesses,  however, 
the  specter  of  Chinese  Intervention  weigl^ 
heavily  on  U.S,  policymakers  deciding  hoif 
far  to  go  in  Vietnam. 

If  China  suddenly  transforms  itself  from 
a  ground-bound  power  to  a  bona  fide  nuclear 
power,  the  specter  will  grow  many-fold  and 
perhaps  compel  the  United  States  to  pursue 
an  ever  more  cautious  course  in  Vietnam. 
If  the  intelligence  estimate  about  1969  is 
correct,  then,  the  United  States  Government 
confronts  an  even  greater  test  to  its  nerve 
and  will  in  the  years  Just  ahead. 


Writer  Caphiret  Spirit  of  TVA 
Ingenuity 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  valuable  contributions  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  toward  bet- 
ter relations  between  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  in  the  free  world  is 
well  documented.  Each  year,  thousands 
of  foreign  visitors  are  attracted  to  the 
great  Tennessee  Valley  to  see  how  the 
multipurpose  development  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  has  lifted  the  economy  of 
the  area  and  produced  benefits  for  the 
entire  Nation.  Last  year,  for  example, 
more  than  3,000  foreign  visitors  from  93 
countries  came  to  study  the  TVA. 

The  officials  of  TVA  use  ingenuity  to 
present  the  concepts  and  lessons  of  this 
system  to  our  visitors. 

A  very  talented  journalist  in  Florence, 
Ala.,  Mrs.  Cherl  Shipper,  captured  the 
spirit  of  this  ingenuity  in  reporting  on 
methods  used  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  to 
Instruct  leaders  from  hungry,  under- 
developed nations  in  the  newest  tech- 
niques for  making  the  land  produce  more 
food.  Her  informative  article  was  print- 
ed in  the  Washington  Post,  Simday,  June 
12.  I  am  pleased  to  brinig  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

TVA's  Erewhon  Grows  Bumper  Crop 
(By  Cherl  Shipper) 

Muscle  Shoals.  Ala. — By  anybody's  stand- 
ards, it  was  a  blue  ribbon  class.  There  was 
the  Ph.D.  from  Calcutta  who  did  magic  tricks 
in  his  spare  time;  the  Venezuelan  production 
expert  who  suddenly  flew  home;  the  Oxford- 
accented  government  official  who  taught 
blind  men  to  farm. 

Serious  men  from  hungry,  underdeveloped 
countries,  they  were  sitting  in  the  a,ssembly 
room  at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
National  Fertilizer  Development  Center  stew- 
ing about  a  country  that  doesn't  even  exist. 
It  might  have  been  a  United  Nations  session, 
but  the  subject  was  fertilizer. 

In  the  middle  of  It  all.  the  Turkish  inter- 
preter from  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment sat  down  at  the  piano  and  began  beat- 
ing out  a  one-fingered  version  of  "This  Land 
Is  My  Land  "  The  40  men  rose  to  their  feet 
for  the  New  Devland  national  anthem:  "Dcv- 
land  is  my  land,  Devland  is  your  land. 
Prom  Chama  Valley,  to  the  Up{)er  Highland  " 

If  the  song  was  shoirt  on  harmony,  it  was 
long  on   importance.     The  Tennessee  Valley 
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Authoi-lty  had  created  New  Devland  (New 
Developing  Land)  as  a  training  ground  for 
world  agricultural  leaders  who  came  to  the 
National  Fertilizer  Development  Center  here 
In  April  to  learn  the  newest  techniques  for 
making  the  land  produce  more  food. 

TVA  put  New  Devland  on  film,  filled  the 
country  with  problems  and  handed  it  over 
to  the  trainees  for  solutions.  Now  these  men 
from  six  nations  had  put  New  Devland  on  the 
map.  Nowhere  in  the  eight-week  cotxrse  were 
they  asked  to  sing  songs.  The  idea  for  a 
national  anthem  came  from  the  men  them- 
selves. 

Next  month,  New  Devland  will  begin  ex- 
porting Its  most  Important  product:  40 
trained  agricultural  experts  who  wUl.be  car- 
rying what  they  have  learned  in  the  United 
States  home  to  India,  Turkey,  Kenya,  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Brazil  and  Venezuela. 

JUMPING    THE    GUN 

The  Indian  delegation,  eager  to  speed  the 
word,  arranged  to  have  the  training  course 
translated  into  Bengali.  The  Venezuelan 
delegation  broke  training  for  the  production 
member  of  Its  team  to  send  him  on  a  two- 
day  flying  trip  home. 

New  techniques  learned  in  the  TVA  course 
have  already  been  presented  to  government 
leaders  in  Caracas.  The  changes  could  save 
Venezuela  several  million  dollars. 

Amalendu  Ganguly,  regional  executive  of 
the  Indian  Fertilizer  Association,  best 
summed  up  the  attitude  of  the  40  trainees 
about  their  unique  training  course. 

"We  did  not  come  to  the  United  States 
to  play  games,"  he  said,  "but  we  learned  a 
lot.  The  New  Devland  method  Is  excellent. 
We  shall  be  taking  the  method  to  India." 

For  eight  weeks.  Ganguly  had  sat  with 
men  like  Hesbon  Otleno  Warlnda  of  Kenya 
and  Muhittln  Top  of  Turkey  sweating  out 
New  Devland 's  fertilizer  problems  under  the 
guidance  of  TVA  experts.  The  40  hand- 
picked  agricultural  leaders  had  considered 
the  problem  of  Illiteracy  in  the  rhama  Val- 
ley, and  there  is  no  such  place  as  the  Chama 
Valley. 

They  had  been  spending  "rugas"  by  the 
millions  on  soil  testing,  and  there  in  no  such 
thing  as  a  "ruga." 

A    StTRPRISE    TO    AID 

If  the  strange  American  technique  of  play- 
ing games  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  40  train- 
ees, it  was  equally  new  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  sponsor  of  the 
course.  AID  had  simply  Instructed  TVA's 
staff  to  work  out  a  training  course  which 
would  "help  people  of  developing  nations 
help  themselves." 

New  Devland  was  added  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  as  TVAs  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge. Unlike  the  lecture  sessions  used  In 
previous  training  courses,  this  was  a  series  of 
panel  discussions  in  which  the  trainees 
worked  out  their  own  solutions  to  particular 
problems. 

Psychologically,  New  Devland  Is  a  face- 
saving  technique  for  developing  nations. 
"No  one  country  here  wants  to  look  worse 
than  any  other  country."  a  TVA  official  ex- 
plained. "New  Devland's  agriculture  is  in 
such  piUfuI  shape  that  every  major  problem 
encountered  by  the  six  nations  represented 
has  been  included  for  study." 

In  solving  New  Devland's  problems,  the 
six  developing  nations  are  finding  ways  to 
solve  most  of  their  own  problems. 

Field  trips  to  demonstrate  farms  and  fer- 
tilizer plants,  and  lectures  by  TVA  fertilizer 
experts,  have  supplemented  the  New  Dev- 
land work  that  the  men  did  on  their  own. 
A  Turkish  sugar  chemist  praised  the  free- 
dom of  the  training. 

"I  ha/e  traveled  in  many  countries  study- 
ing fertilizer  technology,"  he  said.  "This  Is 
the  only  place  In  the  world  where  I  have  been 
completely  free  to  get  any  answer  or  tour  any 
facility  I  wanted  to  see." 
For   India,    the    coordinated    approach    to 
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teaching  has  been  the  single  most  valuable 
factor.  "It  is  this  integrated  training — the 
solving  of  problems  by  agronomists,  engi- 
neers, and  economists  sitting  down  to- 
gether— that  has  been  most  valuable,"  Gan- 
guly said. 

"It  is  not  Just  enough  to  sell  fertilizer  to 
people.  Here,  I  have  learned  that  we  must 
sell  ideas." 

"Brazil  needs  about  8,000  trained  agron- 
omists," said  Mario  de  Castro,  an  industrial 
engineer  for  a  private  Brazilian  fertilizer 
company.  "On  my  return,  my  company 
wants  me  to  teach  16  agronomists.  They 
will  teach  the  fertilizer  dealers  of  my  partic- 
ular area.  The  fertilizer  dealers  are  then 
supposed  to  teach  the  farmers." 

Kenya's  Warinda,  who  is  teaching  scien- 
tific agriculture  to  13  blind  men  at  the 
Bakura  Farmers  Training  Center  at  Kaka- 
mega.  says  that  "we  are  using  fertilizers  now. 
but  many  farmers  in  Kenya  are  like  a  doctor 
who  seems  to  be  treating  somebody  while 
not  knowing  the  disease  or  the  right  dosage." 

The  trainees  talk  in  terms  of  many  people, 
but  TVA's  training  staff  wiU  settle  for  much 
less:  "If  the  New  Devland  technique  helps 
even  one  remote  village  produce  more  food, 
then  TVA  will  have  accomplished  what  it 
set  out  to  do." 


Farrel  Win$  "E"  for  Exporti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.%.TTVES 

Wednesday.  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  10, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
the  President's  "E"  award  for  export  ex- 
pansion to  the  Farrel  Corp.  of  Ansonla, 
Conn.,  one  of  the  principal  Industries  in 
my  congressional  district. 

This  dsmamic  firm's  perseverance  in 
liighly  competitive  foreign  markets  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  has  been  reflected  In 
its  own  very  favorable  balance-of-pay- 
ments  ratio.    With  overseas  investments 
of  only  $4.5  million,  the  Farrel  Corp.  has 
accumulated  an  income  of  over  $90  mil- 
lion from  exports  duiing  this  period,  and 
the  salutary  effect  of  this  achievement  on 
our  national  balance  of  payments  has 
been  matched  locally  tn  Connecticut's 
Naugatuck  Valley  region  which  has  en- 
Joyed  sustained  and  substantial  economic 
development  during  Farrel's  expansion. 
With    the    aid    of    this    company's 
progressive  leadership,  the  Ansonla  labor 
market  area  has  been  removed  from  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department's  list  of  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment,  and  the  Far- 
rel Corp.  and  its  employees  may  be  justly 
proud  of  their  vital  share  in  this  achieve- 
ment.   At  the  ceremonies  which  accom- 
panied the  presentation  of  the  export 
award,    the    company's    president,    Mr 
Franklin  Parrel  HI,  delivered  an  accept- 
ance speech  which  capsulized  Parrel's 
historical  growth,  and  as  this  company's 
expansion  constitutes  an  example  for  na- 
tionwide application,  I  offer  the  speech  in 
its  entirety: 
Presidential  "E"  Award  Acckptance  Speech 

BY  Frankun  Pareix  m.   President,  Fak- 

REL  Corp.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Mr.     Chairman,     Congreesman     Monagan, 
distinguished  guests  and  friends,  I  am  highly 


pleased  to  accept  on  behalf  of  Farrel  Cor- 
poration the  President's  "E"  Certificate 
which  signifies  recognition  of  our  company's 
export  effort  and  achievement. 

Actually  the  Parrel  company  began  to  de- 
velop product  export  as  an  important  seg- 
ment of  Its  business  many  years  ago.  Major 
"better  mouse  traps"  which  encouraged 
paths  to  Ansonla  from  many  parts  of  the 
world  were  cane  sugar  grinding  mills  and 
paper  mill  rolls,  calendars  and  roll  grinders 
The  first  sugar  mills  date  back  to  the  early 
1870's:  these  were  shipped  primarily  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  first  Franklin  Farrel.  who 
with  his  father  founded  the  company,  was 
at  one  time  principal  owner  of  three"  sugar 
plantations  in  that  area  and  his  Interest 
led  to  the  company's  entering  into  sugar 
machinery  manufacture.  Since  he  was  also 
part  owner  of  a  number  of  sailing  vessels,  our 
sug.ar  machinery  was  transported  to  the  West 
Indies  aboard  these  ships  which  normally 
brought  back  sugar  and  molasses  on  their 
return  trips. 

On  at  least  one  trip  back  north  .<=tops  were 
also   made    at   southern   points   to   pick    up 
scrapped    Civil    War    cannon    for    return    to 
Ansonia.      These    made    excellent    material 
for   chilled    Iron   roils    for   paper   mills    and 
other  Indusuies  as  well,     in   approximately 
this  same  era.  Farrel  began  to  export  paper 
mill  rolls  and  calendars  to  paper  producing 
countries    throughout    the    world,    and    old 
records    show    that    Farrel    two-wheel     roll 
grinders   for   maintaining    the   condition    of 
these  exceptionally  long  rolls  were  shipped  to 
Canada.    Norway,    Finland.    Sweden.    France 
Germany.  Belgium.  Mexico  and  Uruguay  be- 
fore or  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
These    significant    early    export    products 
were  followed  by  many  others,  the  most  im- 
portant    being     equipment     for     processing 
rubber,  which  had  become  a  major  product 
for   Farrel    as    the    rubber    Industry    in    the 
United  States  burgeoned  with  the  advent  of 
the    automobile.      Although    a    substantial 
number  of  Farrel  machines  have  been  sold 
to   foreign   tire   plants,   the   growth   of    that 
Industry   abroad    has    been    less   spectacular 
than  here  at.  home;   there  are  many  Indica- 
tions,   however,   that   the   situation    Is    now 
changing.      When    I   visited    Europe    as    re- 
cently as  ten  years  ago  the  most  prevalent 
mode    of    transportation    was    the    bicycle. 
Then,   as  the  European   economy  began   its 
upswing,    one    began    to   see    an    increasing 
number  of  motor  scooters.    On  my  most  re- 
cent   trips   I   have    been    impressed    by    the 
phenomenal  increase  In  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles—to such  an  extent.  In  fact,  that  In 
the    major    cities    the    traffic    and    parking 
problems  are  beginning  to  exceed  our  own. 
As   this   trend    continues   one   can    look   for 
expansion  of  tire  making  facilities  to  meet 
the  increased  demand,  and  we  feel  that  our 
already  established  reputation  for  excellence 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  basic  processing 
machines   for  rubber   will  result  In   an   ex- 
panded market  for  Farrel-made  machines  or 
at  least  for  machines  of  Farrel  design. 

Although  we  are  proud  of  the  export  record 
for  which  we  are  being  honored  here  today. 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  sales 
which  contributed  to  that  record  were  made 
in  the  face  of  formidable  competition  from 
foreign  manufacturers.  Also,  the  increasing 
pressures  of  inflation  and  rising  costs  of 
manufacture  in  this  country  are  making  it 
more  difficult  for  us  to  continue  to  compete 
in  these  overseas  markets.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  we  could  attribute  much  of  our  export 
volume  to  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to 
offer  better  deliveries  than  our  foreign  com- 
petitors tn  general.  However,  with  the  pro- 
ductivity of  free  European  and  Asian  coun- 
tries steadily  on  the  rise  deliveries  have  be- 
come less  of  a  problem  for  our  compeUtlon. 
With  that  advantage  lost  to  us,  the  question 
of  price  becomes  more  critical,  and  here  the 
American  manufacturer  operates  at  a  con- 
siderable    competitive     disadvantage.       Al- 
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though  foreign  labor  rates  and  production 
expenses  have  risen  steadily,  the  percentage 
of  Increase  is  not  great  enough  to  materlaUy 
reduce  the  substantial  gap  between  their 
costs  and  ours  and  Is  more  than  offset  by 
Improvements  In  productivity.  We  would 
urge  anyone  interested  In  furthering  the 
cause  of  export  activity  by  American  manu- 
facturers to  do  everything  In  their  power  to 
combat  wstge  Inflation  here  at  home. 

That  we  have  been  able  to  merit  today's 
award  under  the  existing  competitive  con- 
ditions can  be  attributed  to  several  fortu- 
nate circumstances.  One  Is  our  company's 
reputation  for  product  quality  and  reliabil- 
ity of  service.  This  has  been  painstakingly 
built  up  for  well  over  a  century  by  many 
loyal  employees  who  have  recognized  the  Im- 
portance to  the  company's  future  and  their 
own  of  maintaining  that  reputation  and 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  its  continu- 
ance. ^ 

Another  Important  contributing  factor  has 
been  the  excellent  Job  done  by  our  sales 
force,  both  International  and  domestic.  In 
selling  that  Parrel  quality  despite  our  gen- 
erally higher  prices  and  against  the  keenest 
of  competition. 

In  the  past  dozen  years  we  have  placed 
heavy  emphasis  on  our  foreign  sales  effort. 
and  our  intemaUonal  division  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  Hoadley  now  ha^  sales 
representation  in  no  less  than  65  countries 
throughout  the  free  world.  The  company's 
European  office,  which  also  serves  as  the 
headquarters  of  Parrell  International  N.V..  a 
technical  assistance  organization  for  oxn  af- 
filiates. Is  located  in  Milan,  Italy.  Under  the 
capable  direction  of  Dr.  Tomassinl  who  was 
Introduced  earlier,  the  Exiropean  office  has 
the  dusil  function  of  selling  Parrel  machines 
and  also  of  acting  as  liaison  between  Parrel 
and  its  B\iropean  licensees.  Obviously  we 
would  prefer  exporting  as  a  means  of  han- 
dling foreign  business  because  the  work  can 
be  done  In  our  own  shops.  Nevertheless  it 
does  not  answer  all  problems,  and  so  we  have 
also  made  arrangements  for  manufacture 
abroad  of  machines  of  Parrel  design  by  a 
group  of  licensees,  including  Pomlul-Parrel 
and  S.p.A.  Giustlna  In  Italy.  David  Bridge 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  In  England.  HydrauUk  GMBH  In 
Oermany.  A.  Gonlnan  in  Australia  and  more 
recently  Kobe  Steel  in  Japan.  We  enjoy  ex- 
tremely good  relations  with  all  of  these  con- 
cerns. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  approach  to 
the  foreign  market  are  many,  and  althou^ 
licensing  arrangements  may  seem  at  odds 
with  the  goals  implicit  in  the  "B"  foe  export 
program,  they  are  truly  not.  Our  afflllatee, 
our  International  organization,  and  our  do- 
mestic sales  people,  who  are  frequently 
called  upon  tar  backup  assistance  on  poten- 
tial foreign  sales,  work  together  towards  one 
common  purpose — to  sell  Parrel  machines 
against  those  of  competitive  design. 

Even  though  It  may  be  necessary  due  to 
price  to  manufacture  abroad,  the  machine 
win  bear  the  Parrel  name  and  be  made  to 
Parrel  standards.  Thus  our  reputation  Is 
being  kept  alive  In  areas  where  otherwise 
competition  might  have  shut  us  out  from 
participation  and  so  the  door  remains  open 
for  future  business.  Moreover,  the  sut>- 
stantlal  Income  from  engineering  fees  con- 
tributes Importantly  to  affording  us  a  broad- 
er Income  base  to  support  a  continual  pro- 
gram of  product  development. 

Finally,  although  there  has  been  criticism 
in  some  quarters  of  the  developing  trend  to- 
wards American  manufacturers  seeking  to 
make  a  deeper  penetration  Into  the  Euro- 
pean market  by  building  plants  overseas, 
this  penetration  has  been  responsible  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  own  export  busi- 
ness. Many  of  these  comptanlee  have  been 
customers  of  ours  for  many  years;  their  do- 
mestic processing  lines  are  built  around 
Parrel  equipment  and  their  operating  per- 
sonnel are  famlUar  with  It.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  equipping  new  plants  overseas  arises. 


they  come  to  Parrel.  The  presence  of  ma- 
chines of  our  manufacture  In  these  overseas 
plants  further  promotes  our  reputation 
abroad  which,  to  repeat,  ts  the  best  stimu- 
lant to  foreign  sales  and  a  key  element  in 
continued  export  activity. 

It  Is  our  hopw  that  when  there  Is  busi- 
ness av.u!ible  our  well-establLshed  world- 
wide reputation  will  continue  X/i  help  us  ob- 
tain our  sharp  of  It.  Prom  a  purely  prac- 
tical business  viewpoint  we  recognize  ex- 
porting ;vs  an  Important  portion  of  our  com- 
pany's bvisinps-s.  .Mtrulstically,  we  believe 
than  honest  and  sound  business  conducted 
between  countries  provides  the  best  avenuee 
of  better  understanding  and  respect  between 
them. 

On  beh.iir  of  the  comp'.ny  I  accept  this 
honor  bestowed  on  us  and  pledge  our  con- 
tinuing effort  to  maintain  this  export  ac- 
tivity We  would  like  to  express  our  par- 
ticular th.Tnks  to  Secretary  Connor  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  not  only  for 
this  aw.ird  but  al.so  for  the  fine  co-opera- 
tion and  help  extended  to  Parrel  Corpora- 
tion over  a  period  of  m.\ny  years. 
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EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

op    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15. 1966 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  Richmond  News  Lead- 
er. Richmond,  Va.  The  editor  of  the 
Richmond  News  Loader  is  Mr.  James 
Jackson  Kilpatrick.  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing editors  and  authors  in  America,  and 
the  Richmond  News  Leader  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  mast  hichly  respected  pub- 
lications in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  editorial  makes  reference  to  the 
employment  of  a  man  named  Tlgar  and 
indicates  that  there  is  a  communistic 
infiltration  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Itself.  The  situation  described  is  a  hor- 
rible and  shocking  one. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

The  Lady  a.nd  the  Tigak 

That  ^rand  old  lady  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  had  some  distinguished  lions  on  the 
bench,  but  tongues  are  wagging  about  a  cub 
that  soon  will  be  tucked  underneath.  The 
cub  will  be  Michael  E  Tlgar.  a  University  of 
California  law  student  who  is  slated  to  be- 
come clerk  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 
liam J  Brennan  next  term.  We  couldn't  be- 
lieve It  until  we  checked  it  out  with  unim- 
peachable Washington  sources,  becau.se  Tlgar 
makes  no  bones  about  his  Communist  ac- 
Uvltles. 

In  his  Job  as  Justice  Brennan's  clerk.  Tlgar 
will  be  preparing  papers  upon  which  his  boas 
can  make  decisions  In  the  past,  Tigar's  Jobs 
have  not  been  quite  .so  lmpres.sive.  His  only 
claim  to  dl.stlnction  thus  far  ha.s  been  his 
position  as  Editor  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Law  Review  — a  Job  that  In  Itself  Is 
considered  merely  a  grooming  spot  for  fur- 
ther  £Ulv:mcement 

Previously.  Tlgar'.s  mo.st  vociferous  backers 
have  been  Weet  Coast  Communists.  In  1964, 
he  was  honored  as  a  'youth  leader"  by  the 
People  s  World,  the  official  organ  of  the  Com- 
munist P;u-ty  in  California.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  he  was  host  at  a  fund-raising  affair 
for  the  same   newspaper.     In    1962  he  was  a 


delegate  to  the  Communist  World  Youth 
Festival  In  Helsinki.  He  also  has  written  for 
various  Communist  publications. 

As  an  undergraduate  at  Berkeley,  Tlgar 
was  chairman  of  the  radical  campus  political 
party  known  as  Slate;  he  was  a  devoted 
worker  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  In  1964  this 
newspaper  pinpointed  Tlgar  along  with 
Communist  student  leader  Bettlna  Aptheker 
and  others  as  activists  In  the  Berkeley  riots. 
Since  then  he  has  been  backing  Viet  Nam 
protest  demonstrations,  and  other  leftist 
cavises. 

A  remarkable  thing  It  Is,  then,  that  with 
such  a  background  he  was  able  to  get  one  of 
the  coveted  Supreme  Court  clerkships.  It  is 
true  that  during  the  current  term  a  similar 
clerkship  Is  held  by  Michael  Boudln,  the  son 
of  a  celebrated  leftist  New  York  lawyer, 
Leonard  Boudin.  The  father  has  been  coun- 
sel to  many  leftists  and  promoted  so  many 
Conimunlst-front  activities  that  he  has  had 
a  hard  time  escaping  the  odium  that  falls 
upon  his  clients  and  friends;  he  swears,  how- 
ever, that  he  Is  not  a  Communist.  The  son, 
now  clerk  to  Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan, 
has  had  no  similar  activities  of  record. 

But  "ngar  offers  a  different  story.  His  own 
political  orientation  Is  not  In  doubt.  And 
as  the  grand  old  lady  rides  off  with  him,  the 
question  Is  whether  the  smile  Is  on  the  Inside 
or  out. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  12,  1966.  an  address 
was  given  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hale,  adminis- 
trative vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Albany  Medical  Center  Hospital,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Somer- 
ville  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  building. 
Somervllle,  Mass.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  the 
extreme  pertinency  of  these  remarks  re- 
garding the  problems  of  nursing  educa- 
tion and  the  country's  consequent  short- 
age of  ti'ained  nurses. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  Dr.  Hale's  address: 

The  HosprTAL  School  or  Nctrsino 

"When  I  hear  it,  I  forget  it;  when  I  see  It, 
I  remember  It;   when  I  do  It,  I  know  It." 

I  consider  It  a  real  honor  to  be  Invited  to 
speak  at  the  dedication  of  this  new  hospital 
school  building  today.  I  have  faith  In  the 
hospital  school  and  Its  future,  as  you  here 
certainly  do,  or  you  would  not  have  under- 
taken to  provide  this  building  for  your  school. 
In  my  opinion,  the  hospital  school  always  has 
been  and  still  la  the  best  way  to  train  and 
educate  nurses,  and  I  believe  It  always  will 
be.  Hospital  Boartls  of  Trustees  should  be 
encouraged  to  maintain  their  schools  and  ex- 
pand them  wherever  possible.  I  say  this  In 
ful  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  two  year 
associate  degree  programs  In  nursing,  and  the 
four  year  baccalaureate  programs  are  here  to 
stay,  and  that  they  can  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose In  the  education  of  nueses.  But  there 
Is  a  distinction  between  the  art  of  nursing 
and  the  science  of  nursing,  between  training 
and  education.  Nurse  students  need  to  learn 
both.  Although  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century  their  educational  background  was 
admittedly  neglected,  they  are  today,  under 
the   new    nurse   educationalist   philosophies. 
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being  deprived  of  their  opportunity  to  leam 
the  arts  and  skills  of  nursing. 

The  hospital  school  of  nursing  has  made 
many  significant  contributions  to  our  society 
which  I  will  describe  In  more  detail  below. 
I  think  that  the  most  unique,  however,  may 
well  be  the  delicately  balanced  combination 
of   education   and    training  which   came   to 
flower  m  these  schools  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century.    At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
as  you  all  know,  the   emphasis  was  all  on 
training.     Girls  were  recruited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nursing   the  hospital's  patients,   as 
well  as  doing  all  sorts  of  other  Jobs  In  the 
hospital    not    related    to    nursing,    such    as 
housekeeping  tasks,  food  service,  and  the  like. 
But  In  the  early  1920's  this  picture  changed! 
Nurse  educators  and  hospital  administrators 
began  to  recognize  that  nxu-ses  needed  more 
educational   background   U   they   were  ulti- 
mately to  perform  their  nursing  duties  In- 
telligently   and    safely.      So    at    thU    time, 
emphasis  began  to  be  placed  on  the  educa- 
tional side,  without  in  any  way  detracting 
from  the  bedside  training  In  nursing  skills 
which  was  the  basic  element  of  every  hos- 
pital  school's   curriculum. 

Prom  1»20  till  1050  educational  needs  re- 
ceived more  and  more  stress,  but  during  this 
period  of  time  a  very  workable  balance  was 
achieved  In  most  schools  between  education 
and  training.  It  was  only  after  the  Ac- 
creditation program  of  the  National  League 
for  Nursing  came  Into  being  In  1949  that  this 
balance  began  to  be  first  challenged,  and  then 
completely  upset  in  many  hospital  schools 
of  nursing.  The  training  aspects  of  the 
curriculum  were  gradually  reduced,  until 
now  they  hardly  exist  at  all  In  most  schools, 
particularly  those  that  have  sought  or  ob- 
tained National  League  for  Nursing  accred- 
itation. 

I  pass  quickly  over  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  this  change  In  nursing  edu- 
cation, because  my  purpose  today  Is  rather 
to  lay  emphasis  on  the  psychological,  ethical 
and  moral  strentghs  of  the  tradiUonal  hos- 
pital school.  I  do  want  to  call  attention, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  hospital  schools 
are  now  threatened  with  extinction  because 
of  th  tremendous  Increase  In  costs  to  the 
school  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
student  nurse  from  the  bedside  of  the 
patient  during  her  student  experience. 
Hundreds  of  hospital  schools  have  already 
closed,  and  hundreds  more  will  predictably 
close  In  the  near  future  as  hospitals  find  It 
more  and  more  difficult  to  Justify  passing 
on  to  the  patient  the  rapidly  Increasing  costs 
of  operating  their  schools. 

But  let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that 
this  danger  can  In  some  way  be  counter- 
acted by  massive  Infusions  of  state  or  fed- 
eral tax  funds,  or  preferably  by  a  return  to 
bedside  nursing  by  student  nurses  as  part  of 
their  learning  experience.  I  would  like  to 
stand  back  and  take  a  broad  look  at  some 
of  the  philosophical  Implications  of  the 
changes  currently  taking  place  In  nursing 
education. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  education? 
Should  it  exist  in  a  vacuum?  Should  It 
bear  some  relationship  to  the  needs  of  the 
society  which  In  the  end  supports  It,  either 
through  the  private  or  the  public  sector,  or 
both?  What  are  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
as  opposed  to  the  rights  of  society  In  those 
fields  where  there  Is  overlapping,  and  where 
there  sometimes  exists  a  direct  conflict  of 
Interest?  Has  education  become  a  "sacred 
cow  ",  responsible  to  no  one.  Ignoring  the 
needs  of  the  society  In  which  it  functions? 
Has  nurse  education  become  the  private  do- 
main of  an  elite  group,  demanding  complete 
freedom  from  accountability  for  the  results 
which  It  produces?  Can  we  afford  "academic 
freedom"  of  this  type?  Is  this,  in  truth,  what 
Is  happening  to  nurse  education  today? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  demand 
an  answer. 


I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers, 
but  I  would  like  to  concentrate  for  a  moment 
on  some  of  the  factors  which  In  the  past 
have  made  the  hospital  school  of  nursing 
a  truly  great  Institution,  a  unique  institu- 
tion In  more  ways  than  one.  Now  I  do  not 
wish  to  create  the  Impression  that  I  think 
the  three  year  hospital  school  of  the  early 
1950's  was  perfect  In  every  respect.  Nor  were 
all  schools  the  same — some  were  average, 
some  were  better  than  average,  and  some 
were  undoubtedly  worse.  But  the  average 
good  hospital  school  of  the  1940's  and  early 
1950's  had  been  molded  In  the  crucible  of 
experience  and  conflict,  and  It  possessed 
certain  positive  virtues  which  were  definitely 
of  value  to  the  society  It  served,  as  well  as 
to  the  Individuals  who  undertook  Its  curricu- 
lum. These  virtues  are  unique  to  hospital 
schools,  and  do  not  exist  In  any  other  type 
of  nursing  school,  as  I  will  explain  In  more 
detail  below. 

Let  me  first  discuss  the  hospitiU  school's 
contributions  to  society. 

In  the  1940's,  hospitals  still  had  a  reason- 
able amount  of  control  over  their  schools  of 
nursing.  At  that  time  about  98'",  of  all 
nurses  graduated  from  hospital  schools  The 
three  year  curriculum  was  sUndard,  and  In 
most  schools  a  sound  balance  had  been  de- 
veloped between  theory  and  practice,  between 
the  educational  needs  of  the  student  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  service  needs  of  society  as 
represented  by  the  hospital  and  Us  patleiits 
on  the  other  hand. 

Hospitals  have  always  been  acutely  con- 
scious of  three  great  social  imperatives  In  the 
operation  of  their  schools  of  nursing  (l) 
They  have  felt  deeply  their  responsibility  to 
provide  enough  nurses  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  communities,  their  states,  and  their  na- 
tion. (2)  They  have  also  felt  it  their  mis- 
sion to  produce  nurses  who  were  capable  on 
graduation  of  assuming  certain  well  defined, 
and  well  understood,  responsibilities  In  the 
care  of  patients  on  their  wards.  (3)  Thirdly 
they  have  felt  It  their  duty  to  operate  theii^ 
nursing  schools  at  a  break-even  cost  prefer- 
ably, but  otherwise  at  as  low  a  cost  to  the 
patient  and  to  the  student  as  possible. 

Now  these  three  great  responsibilities  are 
threatened  today  by  the  growth  of  schools  of 
nursing  on  college  campus  which  have  gen- 
erally turned  their  backs  on  these  broad  so- 
cial factors,  and  In  many  Instances  have 
openly  repudiated  them.  Certainly  no  seri- 
ous consideration  has  been  given  by  the  pres- 
ent day  nurse  educationists  to  the  needs  of 
the  country  for  more  nurses.  Certainly  they 
have  openly  abandoned  the  concept  that  the 
nurse  on  graduation  should  be  a  safe  nurse, 
competent  to  assume  floor  responsibilities  In 
a  hospital  at  the  time  of  graduation.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  Ignored  or  shrugged  off  the 
tremendous  Increase  In  costs  of  nursing  edu- 
cation which  their  policies  have  brought 
about.  So  these  three  great  social  impera- 
tives which  hospital  schools  formerly  met  to 
the  best  of  their  abilities— (1 )  adequate 
numbers  of  nurses,  (2)  adequately  prepared, 
and  (3)  at  a  reasonable  cost. — would  be  lost 
to  our  society  if  present  trends  In  nursing 
education  should  continue. 

So  much  for  the  contribution  made  by 
hospital  schools  of  nursing  to  society  In 
general.  Now  let  us  discuss  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  these  hospital  schools  to  the 
individual  girls  who  enrolled  as  students. 
The  hospital  school  has  always  accepted 
a  dual  responsibility  to  its  students, — one 
for  their  education  as  nurses,  and  the  oth- 
er. Just  as  Important,  for  their  development 
Into  mature,  well-adjusted,  adults.  Let  me 
review  briefly  some  of  the  signal  and  again 
unique  advantages  which  a  student  nurse 
gains  from  her  hospital  school  experience. 
First  of  all,  the  hospital  school  of  nursing 
does  one  thing  Isetter  than  any  other  school — 
It  teaches  Its  students  how  to  nurse  pa- 
tients. When  a  girl  graduates  from  a  good 
three    year   hospital   school    of   niirslng  she 
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knows  nursing.  She  c.n  go  into  any  hos- 
pital In  the  country,  and  after  a  short 'period 
of  orientation  can  assume  full  floor  respon- 
^bUltles.  She  can  drop  out  of  nursing  to 
have  her  children,  and  return  to  it  again 
after  her  children  are  older,  feeling  con- 
fident that  she  will  be  able  to  c-itch  up  on 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
she  left.  This  is  a  very  valuable  asset  In 
oiu-  fast  moving  and  most  uncertain  world 
today.  Many  girls  marry  the  day  they  grad- 
uate or  sooner,  and  do  not  nurse  at  all 
for  a  number  of  years.  Yet  because  they 
were  competent  nurses  on  the  day  of  gradua- 
tion. If  misfortune  strikes  their  home  thev 
can  at  any  time  pick  up  where  thev  left  off" 
and  either  support  themselves,  or  help  sup- 
port their  families  If  need  arises. 

One  of  the  most  Important  qualities  which 
a  hospital  school  Imparts  to  Its  students  is 
self-dlsclpllne.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
deserves  a  paragraph  to  Itself  In  a  world 
which  has  almost  repudiated  discipline  as 
one  of  the  virtues  that  should  be  taught  to 
young  people.  Starting  with  the  schools 
the  permissiveness  fostered  by  so-called 
progressive  education  has  undermined  the 
discipline  of  the  teachers.  If  a  child  Is  not 
disciplined  by  his  teachers  and  parents,  he 
does  not  learn  to  dlsclpUne  himself.  This 
may  continue  when  he  reaches  college,  lead- 
ing InevlUbly  to  the  breakdown-  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility,  and  the  emergence  of 
radical  and  degrading  exhibitions  such  as  the 
one  which  we  have  recently  seen  In  the 
University  of  California,  for  example.  The 
teenager  today  Is  being  encouraged  bv  po- 
litical demagogues,  even  In  the  very  high- 
est places,  ot  disobey  any  law  he  feels  Is  un- 
just, setting  himself  above  the  legislatures 
and  courts  which  have  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  law  and  order  in  his  community 
In  this  lawless  attitude  he  may  even  be  eti- 
couraged  by  the  leaders  of  his  church,  sad 
to  say,  who  do  not  realize  that  this  Is  the 
straight  and    rapid   highroad  to  anarchv. 

But  this  does  not  happen  In  tlie  hospital 
school  of  nursing.  In  the  field  of  medicine 
dlsclpUne  is  a  vital  Ingredient.  No  hospital 
could  operate  for  one  day  without  it.  Not 
only  are  human  lives  at  stake,  but  they  are 
at  stake  in  a  very  personal,  unavoidable  way. 
There  are  no  generalities  one  can  hide  be- 
hind If  a  mistake  Is  made  in  a  hospital. 
Mistakes  cannot  be  covered  up  or  swept  un- 
der the  rug.  The  individual  responsibility 
Is  plainly  highlighted.  Each  member  of  the 
team  has  been  taught  his  Job  and  knows  ex- 
actly what  he  or  she  Is  supposed  to  do.  how- 
to  do  It,  and  when  to  do  It.  Failure  is  per- 
sonal, and  usually  hnmedlat*  in  its  reper- 
cussions. The  rules  are  clearly  defined,  and 
discipline  must  be  enforced.  It  is  In  such  an 
environment  that  children  rapidly  mature 
and  become  adults,  able  to  face  hfe  without 
flinching,  sure  of  themselves  and  of  their 
capabilities  under  stress.  This  Is  one  of  the 
great  benefits  that  a  good  hospital  school 
offers  to  Its  students.  It  Is  a  priceless  heri- 
tage. 

Another  highly  Important  attribute  of  the 
hospital  school  Is  Its  ability  to  offer  the  stu- 
dent a  chance  to  earn  her  education  bv  the 
services  she  provides  taking  care  of  patients 
during  her  curriculum.  It  has  been  proven 
that  In  a  school  that  has  not  sought  or 
achieved  National  League  for  Nursing  ac- 
creditation. It  Is  still  possible  to  balance  the 
budget  on  a  very  low  tulUon  fee,  because 
students  are  assigned  bedside  responsibilities 
as  part  of  their  learning  experience.  What 
a  satisfaction  It  must  be  to  a  student  to 
know  that  she  has  relieved  her  family  of  this 
otherwise  burdensome  tUitlon  charge  I  And 
often,  of  course.  It  Is  the  only  way  a  girl  Is 
able  to  go  to  nursing  school  at  all.  In  those 
numerous  cases  where  her  family  Is  not  able 
to  finance  the  rapidly  Increasing  tuition 
costs.  To  earn  one's  education  is  a  charac- 
ter-building experience,  one  which  cannot 
fall  to  develop  self-confidence  and  maturity. 
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And  while  we  are  on  this  subj-xt.  let  us 
briefly  consider  the  virtues  of  the  apprentice- 
ship method  of  education.  Granted  that  It 
Is  not  applicable  to  every  type  of  educational 
experience.  But  there  are  many  discipline* 
where  It  is  thi  only  way  that  a  pers/jn  can 
be  adequately  prepared  for  the  type  of  re- 
si>ODslbllity  he  will  face  when  he  begins  to 
practice  his  profession.  Medicine  Is  an  out- 
standing example,  and  nursng  is  closely  akin 
to  medicine  in  this  respect.  Nursing  is  h.ird 
physical  work,  as  well  as  hard  mental  work. 
.  The  hand  skills  it  requires  can  be  obtained 
only  by  long  hours  of  actual  practice  under 
careful  supervision.  The  mental  Judgments 
called  for  daily  can  be  developed  only  by 
many,  many  months  of  practical  exi^erienee 
dealing  with  real  patients  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  skilled  and  devoted  teachers. 

Boston's    own    Richard    Cabot    once    said 
about  the  training  of  doctors; 

"Learning  medicine  Is  not  fundamentally 
different    from    learning    anything    else.      If 
one   had    one    hundred   hours    in    which    to 
leam  to  ride  a  horse  or  to  speak  in  public. 
one  might  profitably  sjjend  perhaps  an  hour 
(In  divided  doses)  In  being  told  how  to  do  It, 
four  hours  In  watching  a  teacher  do  it.  and 
the  remaining  nlnety-flve  hours  in  practice, 
at   first  with   close  supervision,   later   under 
general  oversight."     This  statement  applies 
to  ntu-slng  even  more  aptly  than  to  medicine. 
I   would   like   now  to   emphasize   another 
unique    advantage    of   a   hospital   school    of 
ntirslng — its    moral    climate.      Parents    who 
send   their  daughters   to   a   hospital   school 
need  not  fear  that  they  will  be  allowed  the 
license  that  Is  now  so  commonly  found  on 
many  college  campuses.     There  are  no  beat- 
niks In  hospital  schools  o*  nursing,  there  are 
no  L.S.D.   users,   no  drinkers,   no  marijuana 
smokers,   no  men  visiting  in  the  bedrooms. 
no  abdication  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty   and   administration   for   the 
moral  welfare  of  the  students  entrusted   to 
their  charge.     Sit-ins.  teach-ins.  filthy  lan- 
guage exhibitions,  and  all  the  other  dry  and 
wet  rot  that  are  creating  chaos  In  too  many 
of  our  educational  Institutions  today  do  not 
find  safe   haven   In  any  hospital   school   of 
nursing.     Please  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  am  not  Indicting  every  college,  nor  do  these 
criticisms    apply    to    the    great    majority    of 
studenu  in  any  college.    It  Is  usually  a  small 
minority  that  Is  at  fault.     But  all  one  has 
to  do  la  pick  up  the  morning  paper  to  see 
another  example  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 
The  hospital  school  of  nursing  offers  Its  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  for   the  development 
of   character    and    personality,    far    removed 
from  the  distractions  that  beset  teenagers  in 
other  lines  of  activity. 

I  remember  reading  in  the  catalogue  of  a 
boy's  school  I  once  attended  a  description  of 
the  purpose  of  the  school,  which  went  as 
follows : 

"But  above  all.  It  la  expected  that  the  Mas- 
ter"«  attention  to  the  dlspcaltlon  of  the 
mlnda  and  morals  of  the  youth  under  his 
charge  win  exceed  every  other  care;  well  con- 
sidering that,  though  goodneas  without 
knowledge  las  it  respects  others),  is  weak 
and  feeble,  yet  knowledge  without  goodness 
la  dangerous,  and  that  both  united  form  the 
noblest  character,  and  lay  the  surest  foun- 
dation of  usefulness  to  mankind  '  This 
happy  combination  of  goodness  and  knowl- 
edge Is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  a 
hospital  school  of  nursing. 

I  can  also  mention  some  other  advantages 
of  the  hospital  school,  such  as  the  stimula- 
tion that  comes  from  working  closely  with 
doctors  In  their  daUy  tasks  in  the  hosplUI; 
the  sense  of  team  work  that  Is  Inculcated  in 
students  as  they  work  with  people  from 
many  other  departments  of  the  hospital  to 
achieve  the  conunon  goal  of  better  patient 
care;  the  camaraderie  that  develops  on  the 
w»rda,  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tensions 
that  are  inherent  in  caring  for  sick  patients; 
the  pitting  of  one's  strength,  day  in  and  day 


out,  against  the  forces  of  Illness  and  death; 
the  pleasure  that  com*^  from  comforting 
patients  and  helping  to  m.%ke  the  sick  well. 
These  are  the  very  essence  of  a  stxident 
niirse's  work  when  she  Is  assigned  to  bed- 
side respKjnsibUltles  In  a  hoepltal.  To  deny 
her  these  IlJe-Iong  satisfactions  and  memo- 
ries as  a  student  is  i-o  rob  her  of  her  nurse's 
blrthriETht. 

The  hours  spent  at  the  bedside  In  a  hos- 
pltiil  school  of  nursing  also  have  very  prac- 
tical aspects  which  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
the. nurse  lu'er  In  life.  For  one  thing.  If  she 
marries  .sh*?  will  be  a  better  wife,  a  better 
mother  ar.d  a  better  homemaker  because  of 
these  e.xpcrli.-iues.  She  Is  in  her  mo.st  im- 
presslojiable  years.  She  le;u-ns  easily  and 
rapidly  ,ind  never  forgets  these  le.'^sons.  Tlie 
man  wlio  takes  for  his  wife  the  graduate  of 
a  go<xi  hospital  school  of  nursing  is  a  lucky 
man  indeed 

Finally,  I  think  the  greatest  app<vil  of  a 
hospital  school  of  nursing  Is  to  the  hurru\ni- 
tarian  instincts  of  its  students.  Nursing  Is 
not  all  hesirt  and  hand.s — It  needs  a  he.'id  too. 
But  the  head-  without  the  heart  and  hands 
Is  cold  comfort  to  the  great  majority  of 
paripiits  who  dp.sf>enitely  need  the  emotional 
support  of  those  who  c:ire  for  them.  Just  as 
much  as  they  need  their  professional  skills. 
There  l.s  no  real  place  In  the  field  of  nursing 
f'3r  the  crirls  who  looks  on  nursing  merely  as 
a  means  of  m.tklng  nirrey  and  advancing  in 
the  ecoijomic  arena  Such  a  girl  should  go 
into  bu.sir.e.ss  in  the  first  place.  No  one  can 
ever  be  a  good  nurse  —no  one  can  ever  en- 
Joy  nursing  patient.-  -unless  she  comes  to 
nursing  school  with  a  sense  of  dedication, 
a  :ove  of  people,  and  a  strong  desire  to  de- 
vote her  life  to  helping  sick  people  The 
hospital  school  opens  its  arms  to  such  stu- 
dents and  bids  them  welcome.  They  will 
feel  at  home  there. 

Now  r  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  not 
popular  In  some  circles  these  days  to  talk 
about  dedication.  God  is  dead,  they  are  tell- 
ing us;  one  who  believes  In  a  life  of  service 
Is  a  square;  get  what  you  can  while  the  get- 
ting i.s  L-fMKl;  the  end  justifies  the  means;  the 
suite  owes  everybody  a  living;  why  should  I 
work  when  I  f-:in  make  almost  as  much  draw- 
ing unemploym.ent  pay;  don't  talk  to  me 
at>out  responflblllties.— all  I  care  about  is 
my  rights  There  are  the  slogans  we  hear  on 
all  sides  t.-<iay,  and  too  many  of  our  youth 
are  taking  them  lit^raliy  and  seriously.  But 
no  s*x-:etv  r;in  long  e.\i?t  when  any  great 
number  if  ;tj>  members  try  to  get  everything 
they  can  .^ut  of  it  without  putting  anything 
back  In  return.  And  few  Individuals  can 
achieve  a  sclld  foundation  for  happiness  if 
they  do  not  have  burning  strongly  within 
them  the  Ideal  of  .service  to  their  fellow 
man  The  hospital  school  of  nursing  has 
this  great  gift  to  offer  to  Its  students— the 
opportunity  to  experience  from  the  first  day 
of  matj-iciUaton  the  sa,tisf-ictlons  that  come 
to  those  who  forget  themselves  in  the  service 
of  others 

So  this  brings  us  back  to  our  main  ques- 
tion  when    we   discuss   nursing   educitlon 

education  for  whaf  Is  nur.sing  an^eud  m 
Itself,  with  its  own  absolutes.  lt,s  own  world 
wlthm  which  It  dwells  inviolate,  feeding  ou 
lU  own  e^o.  and  Ignoring  the  needs  of  the 
society  which  supports  It.'  Or  is  it  part  of 
a  lart-er  picture,  in  which  It  takes  Its  place 
in  relation  to  other  element.s  in  the  scene. 
fitting  Into  an  over.Ml  pattern  which  In  the 
long  run  will  .nroduce  the  most  good  for  the 
most  poople'' 

Hospital  schools  of  nursing  admit  Imma- 
ture teenagers,  most  of  whom  are  still  in 
their  teens,  or  barely  out  of  them,  when 
they  graduate.  They  have  been  liitr.xluced 
to  the  mysteries  of  birth  and  death;  they 
have  sa.Tipled  the  vagaries  of  human  nature 
at  Its  best  .ind  at  it.s  worst,  they  have  laughed 
when  patients  recovered,  and  cried  when 
they  died  f.ey  ha\e  comfortc^i  the  bereaved; 
they  h.r.  e  Uvirned   to  cope   with   the  doctors 


who  give  them  orders,  and  with  the  other 
members  of  the  nursing  department  to  whom 
they  give  orders;  they  have  learned  to  work 
until  the  Job  is  done  rather  than  stopping 
when  the  whistle  blows;  they  have  learned 
to  have  confidence  in  their  own  Judizment 
and  In  their  own  abilities;  they  know  what 
hard  work  means;  they  know  the  heart  aches 
of  disappointments;  they  have  learned  to 
respect  themselves  as  lndlvldu;ils,  and  to 
respect  the  people  of  high  and  low  estate 
with  whom  they  work;  they  have  learned 
tolerance,  and  understanding,  and  wliidom; 
they  have  learned  to  discriminate  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  good  work  and 
sloppy  work,  between  producing  and  loafing; 
they  have  learned  not  to  discriminate  on 
the  b.asis  of  race,  creed  or  social  position, 
becau.'e  their  Job  is  to  nurse  sick  patients, 
regardless  of  their  stattVs  in  life. 

When  they  graduate  they  can  hold  their 
heads  high  and  look  the  world  in  the  face. 
No  situation,  no  individual,  can  readily  de- 
stroy their  poise  or  their  confidence.  They 
have  been  through  the  null,  and  they  can 
'take  it".  They  are  mature,  adult  members 
of  society. 

Now  I  ask,  what  is  the  purpose  of  education 
If  not  to  give  this  kind  of  opportunity  to  Its 
students?  Why  should  the  hospital  school 
of  nursing,  this  tried  and  true  system,  which 
has  proven  Its  worth  over  so  many  years,  be 
scrapped  and  Junked  Just  because  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  strongly  motivated 
but  misguided  Individuals  have  become  be- 
mused with  the  theoretical  concept  that  all 
nursing  education  should  be  shifted  to  the 
college  campus?  And  If  somebody  tells  me 
this  Is  a  reactionary  viewpoint,  which  Ignores 
the  winds  of  change  blowing  through  the 
country  today.  I  would  answer  them  with  an 
old  proverb  which  goes  as  follows:  "There 
are  two  kinds  of  fools.  One  who  believes 
that  something  is  good  just  because  It  Is  old. 
The  other  believes  that  the  new  is  better 
just  because  It  Is  new."  As  Francis  Bacon 
stated  many  years  ago,  "The  forward  reten- 
tion of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as 
change". 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  giving  up  some- 
thing that  over  a  long  period  of  time  has 
proved  Itself  unquestionably  good,  we  should 
demand  absolute  assurance  that  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  accept  In  its  place  is  really 
better.    This  I  have  yet  to  see. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  this  hospital  for  having  faith  In 
the  hospital  school,  for  having  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  In  going  ahead  with  this 
building  program,  and  for  their  vision  In  rec- 
ognizing that  good  hospital  schools  of  nurs- 
ing do  have  an  assured  future  and  are  here 
to  stay 


Disabled  Americao  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

OF    LOmslAlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15. 1966  \ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  history  of  the  organization  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  is  a  story  of 
loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  who  were 
individually  dedicated  to  fighting  for 
freedom. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  this  Friday  they 
formed  an  organization  approved  by  the 
72d  Congress  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
the  wartime  disabled  veteran  and  his  de- 
pendents. Membership  presently  num- 
bers more  than  231.000. 
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Each  of  these  231,000  men  has  a 
story — each  man's  story  began  with  an 
individual  desire  to  preserve  freedom. 
This  desire  led  them  into  combat  where 
each  experienced  the  horrors  of  war. 
Collectively,  these  stories  are  hlstor>-. 
As  history  repeats  itself  it  is  my  hope  that 
all  Americans  will  demonstrate  the  de- 
sire to  preserve  our  inalienable  rights 
which  constitute  freedom. 

And  while  we  support  and  prai.se  those 
who  light  today,  it  is  our  privilege  and 
duty  to  remember  those  who  have  re- 
turned from  the  fields  of  war.  These 
veterans  deserve  special  praise  for  their 
patriotic  efforts  and  great  personal  sac- 
rifice in  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  I 
feel  that  they  merit  a  continuing  place  in 
our  hearts. 

To  all  Veterans,  living  and  deceased, 
we  owe  the  continuation  of  our  lives,  lib- 
erty and  each  Individual  pursuit  of 
happiness. 
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only  that  tlie  payee  stay  out  of  trouble  with 
the  police. 

In  short,  when  Uncle  Sam  "adopts"  a  de- 
pendent, that  $600  business  goes  out  the 
window.  Believe  It  or  not.  last  year's  budget 
for  tlie  Vista  program  (Volunteers  In  Service 
of  America)  reflected  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $15,000  per  trainee.  Hrw  would  you 
like  to  have  that  much  for  yoiir  college- 
bound  youngster's  expenses  next  year? 

That  27-year-old  $600  deduction  is  pre- 
posterous by  any  measuring  stick.  Making 
it  even  more  ridiculous  in  the  fact  that  w 
have  a  42  cent  dollar  today  as  compared 
with  1939.  Realisticallv  the  $600  deduction 
is  only  $252.     Help! 


What  Price  Tag  on  Kids? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Kilgore  News  Herald  last 
Friday,  June  10,  1966,  entitled  "What 
Price  Tag  on  Kids?"  I  feel  that  com- 
ments are  unnecessary  as  the  article 
speaksfor  itself : 

Wh.at  Price  Tag  on  Kids? 

There's  no  price  tag  on  the  kids  at  our 
house.  We  learned  long  ago  that  any  parent 
who  thinks  he  can  budget  a  precise  figure  for 
shoes,  pants,  vacations,  doctor  bills,  church 
and  school  activities  and  the  inevitable  un- 
foreseen expenses  Is  stark,  raving  mad.  or 
soon  will  be.  How  much  food  can  a  teen- 
ager consume,  for  example.  In  a  year? 

But  Uncle  Sam  very  confidently  does  set 
a  price  tag  on  oiu-  kids.  $600.  That  figure 
was  established  by  the  1939  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  That's  what  the  government  allows 
us  for  each  dependent  child,  as  a  deduction 
on  our  income  tax. 

Several  million  young  married  couples 
who  were  not  yet  born  in  1939  are  raising 
families  and  paying  taxes  now  under  that 
antiquated  $600  deduction  per  dependent. 
And  while  we  all  struggle.  Uncle  Sam  is  estab- 
lishing new  dependency  "allowances"  every- 
where you  look. 

For  example;  It  costs  the  government 
$7,000  a  year  for  each  memtxr  of  its  Job 
Corps.     Not  $600.  mind  you.  but  $7,000. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  »n  Inmate  in  a 
federal  prison  is  $2,300.  Social  Security  pays 
up  to  $186  a  month  to  some  persons.  That 
Is  to  be  compared  with  the  $50  per  month 
deduction  we  are  allowed  for  each  of  our 
kids. 

The  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program 
pays  more  than  $800  a  year  for  the  upkeep 
of  an  Illegitimate  child.  Refugees  from 
Castro's  Cuba  are  allowed  a  minimum  of 
$1,200  a  year  by  the  government  with  an 
additional  $1,000  a  year  budgeted  for  each 
Cuban  child  entered  in  school. 

In  New  York  City's  Harlem,  povertv-war 
officials  have  been  shoveling  out  about  $190  a 
month  to  hundreds  of   teenagers,   requiring 


The  26th  Anniversary  of  Soviet  Aggres- 
sion Against  the  Baltic  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  15,  marks  the  26th  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  aggression  against  the  Baltic 
States.  In  June  1940.  the  army  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Invaded  the  Baltic  States 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 
ever  since  the  history  of  that  region  has 
l>een  shattered  and  scarred  by  that  ter- 
rible experience. 

The  Soviets  were  bent  on  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  these  three  states 
and  demanded  their  complete  subser'vi- 
ence.  In  order  to  insure  the  success  of 
their  Intentions,  the  Soviets  ordered  mas- 
sive deportations  and  executions. 

First,  the  intellectuals  and  those  who 
were  politically  inclined  were  executed, 
then  efforts  were  concentrated  against 
the  peasants  and  others  who  asked  for 
nothing  but  to  be  left  alone  to  live  in 
peace.  The  deportations  continued  from 
mid-1940  into  1941.  In  a  few  months, 
the  total  of  persons  killed  and  deported 
exceeded  100,000.  By  June  1941.  Soviet 
designs  became  quite  clear  when  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  targeted  for 
major  depopulation  efforts. 

During  the  period  of  June  14  through 
16,  1941,  the  Russians  concentrated  and 
intensified  their  efforts  to  break  the  will 
of  the  people  to  resist  communism. 

Inhabitants  of  entire  villape.s — in- 
cludins  men.  women,  and  even  little  chil- 
dren—were rounded  up.  herded  together 
under  miserably  overcrowded,  and  un- 
sanitary conditions,  and  shipped  on 
trains  east  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  tragic  fate  of  more  than  500,000 
innocent  people  who  fell  victim  to  the 
Soviets  has  gradually  become  evident. 
Many  were  sent  to  slave  labor  camps  in 
Siberia  and  others  were  scattered 
throughout  various  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  intention  of  obliterating 
their  national  identity. 

Because  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Baltic 
nations  has  long  been  of  deep  concern  to 
me,  I  Introduced  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 363  In  the  Congress  on  March  22, 
1965.  My  resolution  calls  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  bring  up  the 


Baltic  States  question  before  the  United 
Nations  for  consideration  to  the  end  that 
restitutions  may  be  made  and  free  elec- 
tions may  eventually  be  held  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

To  date,  26  Members  of  this  body  have 
joined  me  in  Introducing  legislation  simi- 
lar to  my  bill.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 363.  It  is  imperative  that  we  who 
are  free  strive  to  encourage  the  spirit 
of  liberty  in  those  states  stlU  held  captive 
by  the  Soviets.  Tlie  people  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  not  re- 
nounced their  hopes  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Their  will  to  struggle  and 
f^f-'ht  for  the  liberty  they  cherish  so 
hi.ehly  continues  as  strong  as  ever.  It 
remains  the  responsibility  of  those  of  us 
in  the  free  world  to  champion  the  right- 
eous cause  of  independence  for  tlic  Baltic 
nations. 

Today,  let  us  remember  those  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  Soviet  brutality  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  still  unresolved 
cause  of  the  Baltic  nations.  Only  by 
continuing  to  stress  and  support  the  case 
for  Baltic  freedom  In  every  available 
forum  can  we  hope  to  finally  make  Baltic 
freedom  a  reality. 


Mother's  View  of  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    njJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  gives,  what  I  am  sure.  Is 
the  typical  view  of  an  American  mother 
who  has  a  son  fighting  In  "Vietnam.  If 
her  views  are  Incorrect,  whose  fault  is 
it?  If  her  views  are  correct,  what  Is  the 
administration  going  to  do  about  It? 

If  the  administration  does  not  bring 
Its  full  force  to  bear  on  solving  the  Na- 
tion s  No.  1  problem,  why  should  it  not 
become  a  campaign  Issue? 

We  have  read  many  statements  by  ad- 
ministration ofiBcials  loudly  proclaiming 
that  President  Johnson's  "Vietnam  poli- 
cies are  clearly  understandable.  Gallup 
polls  show  fluctuating  approval  and  dis- 
approval of  the  President's  policies. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  a  poll  of 
my  district  Indicated  that  56  percent  of 
my  constituents  did  not  have  any  idea  of 
what  the  administration's  goak  are  in 
Vietnam.    As  Mrs.  Colbert  writes: 

But  now  bitterness  is  creeping  In.  tlie  situ- 
ation appears  fruitless,  and  he  begins  to  won- 
der why  he  Is  really  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  show  that  we  still  have  the 
ability  to  lead  the  Western  Alliance. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Anna  Colbert  at  this 
point: 

Peohia  Heights,  III.. 

June  7,  1966. 
Congressman  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Michel:  A  few  weeks  ago  I  tele- 
phoned your  office  seeking  Information  re- 
garding service  of  an  only  eon  In  a  combat 
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area.  You  were  enroute  to  Europe  at  the 
time  and  I  later  obtained  the  answer  from 
another  Bource.  (The  answer,  I  might  add. 
waa  not  to  my  liking  since  It's  a  mighty  fine 
Una  between  "an  only  son"  and  "a  soul- 
surviTlng  son."  One  Is  one  regardless,  but  I 
have  accepted  the  explanation  and  am  try- 
ing toUve  with  It.) 

The  present  conflict  plus  my  own  personal 
unre6t  compel  me  to  again  call  on  you  and 
voice  my  feelings  and  opinions.  I  trust  you 
will  somehow  convey  my  thoughts  to  those 
in  conunand.  I  realize  I  am  only  one  of  many 
In  a  similar  situation;  but  perhaps  if  the 
"many"  will  let  their  protests  be  heard.  It 
may  speed  up  the  process  of  bringing  peace 
to  our  nation.  If  other  countries  must  flgh^- 
among  themselvea.  It  Is  their  problem  and  we 
should  not  ask  our  boys  to  Intervene  and  risk 
their  lives.  A  way  must  be  found  to  stop 
thU  killing — and  soon.  Return  our  boys  to 
peaceful  shores.  Let  them  protect  what  is 
ours.  Then  If  battle  ensues,  perhaps  the 
fighting  shall  not  be  In  vain. 

Our  poaltlon  In  Viet  Nam  and  our  reasons 
for  being  there  are  not  clear  to  me.  The 
word  "aggression"  appears  over-used  and 
covers  a  "multitude  of  sins."  I  might  be  less 
antagonistic  If  I  could  believe  our  stand  there 
waa  Justified.  But  I  do  not.  How  can  we 
help  someone  who  doesn't  even  want  us 
arotind.  There  is  too  much  self-destruction 
and  fighting  among  each  other  In  South  Viet 
Nam.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  "a  house  di- 
vided against  ItseLf  cannot  stand."  Certainly 
these  people  comprise  a  "divided  house."  I 
do  not  say  that  halting  communism  Is  a  vain 
effort,  but  are  we  really  stopping  It?  Are  we 
fighting  the  Communists  or  the  Buddhists. 

Admittedly,  I  am  neither  a  historian  or  a 
politician.  I  am  not  well  read  on  historical 
events.  Like  countless  others.  I  become 
tchoUy  aware  of  a  world  crisis  only  when  It 
strikes  home.  And  that  Is  precisely  what  this 
has  done.  My  son  is  with  the  Sth  Marines  in 
Viet  Nam,  In  the  vicinity  of  Chu  Lai.  He  Is 
not  old  enough  to  vote  or  to  have  any  voice 
In  his  government;  yet  that  same  govern- 
ment feels  he  is  old  enough  to  die  for  his 
country.  These  boys  such  as  he  have  not 
yet  begun  to  live — still  they  fight,  among 
other  tbingB.  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  men 
to  lay  down  their  tools  and  refuse  to  produce 
the  anununitlon  and  equipment  that  might 
keep  our  youth  alive.  ( I  refer  to  strikes  that 
take  place  in  vital  factories  and  transporta- 
tion facllltlee.)  Any  man  who  deliberately 
hampers  the  war  effort  and  further  endangers 
the  lives  of  our  sons  by  putting  monetary 
gain  above  human  life  should  be  considered 
guilty  of  treason.  They  are  the  ones  who 
should  be  sent  to  the  battlefield. 

President  Johnson  has  called  his  critics 
"Nervous  Nellies."  Why  wouldn't  we  be 
nervous  I  Anxiety  and  fear,  and  prayer  above 
all.  comprise  ovir  day-to-day  existence.  Who 
doea  he  have  on  the  front  lines  facing  sniper 
bullets  and  hidden  booby  traps?  I  do  not 
belittle  the  fact  that  he  has  only  daughters. 
but  what  of  their  future  mates?  They  are 
not  in  battle  and  In  all  probability  never  will 
be. 

Normal  existence,  gaiety,  and  prosperity 
fill  the  Uvea  of  Americans  except  where  the 
tragedy  of  war  has  struck.  There  the  hearts 
are  heavy  and  the  homes  empty.  Others  are 
aware  of  the  fighting  because  It  is  written 
about  In  our  newspapers  and  broadcast  on 
our  news  programs.  But  they  have  yet  to 
feel  Its  full  Impact.  They  are  engulfed  In 
no  personal  sacrifice.  Special  events,  huge 
dinners,  parties  stUl  take  place.  There  Is  no 
rationing  of  food  or  supplies,  and  unemploy- 
ment flg^urea  are  low.  Why  wouldn't  there 
be  available  joba — even  a  shortage  of  man- 
power— when  our  youths  have  bad  to  leftve 
their  Jobs  behind,  or  postpone  their  further 
education  making  their  own  independence  or 
self-reliance  more  distant  than  ever. 

What  la  wrong  with  our  country  that  It 


can  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  a  "race  to  the 
moon  '  but  cant  .supply  its  fighting  men  with 
the  very  equipment  needed  to  help  perserve 
their  lives?  My  son  recently  asked  that  I 
send  him  several  items  he  needed  to  clean 
his  rifle  which  rusts  overnight.  Why  aren't 
these  articles  providptl?  Our  young  men  are 
expected  to  fight  they  deserve  the  very  best 
with  which  to  do  so.  and  certainly  whatever 
is  nece.ssary  to  niainlaln  such  equipment. 
Needless  to  say,  I  fulftlied  his  requeot,  but  I 
wa.s  appalled  to  hear  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
write  home  for  something  that  should  be 
readily  available  to  him.  Next  he  asked  for 
a  rain  suit  to  lielp  protect  him  during  the 
monsoon  sea.son  W!\y  aren't  such  things 
furnished  to  our  men?  The  type  of  climate 
throughout  the  world  is  known  to  our  of- 
ficials. Of  course.  I  sent  him  the  suit,  and 
shall  continue  to  send  whatever  he  requests 
along  with  a  constant  flow  of  cookies,  candy, 
and  other  "touches  of  home."  I  would  trade 
places  with  him  if  such  were  possible.  Even 
letters  from  home  which  are  most  Important 
to  our  servicemen,  to  boost  their  morale, 
bolster  their  courage,  and  provide  a  vine  on 
which  to  cling  while  they're  away,  were  de- 
layed because  of  the  Inner  turmoil  In  Da 
Nang. 

When  the  Jap.ineae  attacked  us  to  start 
World  War  II,  there  was  reason  to  bear  arms 
aRaiiLSt  them.  There  seems  little  reason  for 
this  present  conflict  except  to  save  the 
"faces"  of  some  oflicials  in  Wa.shington.  and 
to  swell  the  already-bulging  pockets  of 
wealthy  men  throughout  the  country.  It's 
lives  we  care  atxiut — not  "fiK^es"  or  increased 
riches.  Men  should  not  profit  at  the  cost 
of  otliers'  lives.  If  we  must  put  forth  vast 
sums  of  money  to  help  others,  let's  use  It 
to  send  doctors,  food,  medical  supplies,  edu- 
cators, and  the  like  to  foreign  lands  rather 
than  bullets  and  bombs.  What  kind  of  a 
"good  neighbor  program"  is  it  when  we  move 
In  to  destroy  and  kill!  If  this  war  continues 
at  the  pace  It's  been  moving  there  will  be 
nothing  or  no  one  left  in  South  Vietnam  to 
care  about  the  future  or  who  rules  that 
country 

You  may  .say  I  lack  p:-.triotism.  Perhaps! 
But  I  ni  only  a  mother  wanting  to  hold  on 
to  the  one  thing  in  life  that  is  dear  to  her — 
her  only  child.  My  son  Is  all  I  have  in  this 
world.  There  haven't  been  too  many  things 
I  have  been  able  to  give  him.  btit  one  thing 
I  did  give  him  — his  life.  And  I  do  not  want 
this  precious  gift  snatched  from  him  for  so 
futile  a  cause.  True,  he  voluntarily  Joined 
the  U  S  Marine  Corps  and  I  did  not  stop 
him.  What  can  you  say  to  a  youth,  who  at 
the  age  of  18  faces  the  realization  that  he  is 
too  old  to  be  a  lK>y.  too  young  to  be  a  man. 
His  words  to  me  were.  "Mom,  I  need  a  place 
to  grow  up  and  maybe  the  Miu-ine  Corps  will 
be  tlie  answer  "  I  want  him  to  have  that 
chance  to  grow  »ip!  He  was  aware  of  the 
situation  In  Viet  Nam  when  he  enlisted.  He 
also  knew  of  the  possibility  that  he  would 
be  sent  there.  His  own  words  were.  "Some- 
one has  to  go"  This  same  feeling  was  with 
him  when  he  turned  down  the  offer  of  a  desk 
Job  on  Okinawa  and  went  on  to  combat.  But 
now  bltterne.w  is  creeping  in.  the  situation 
appears  to  be  frtiltle,ss.  and  he  begins  to  won- 
der wliv  he  is  really  there 
Sincerely, 

Mrs      A.VNA    M.    COLBEST. 

PS — The  following  Is  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  received  yesterday  from  my  son.  If 
It  Is  true,  and  I  see  no  rea.son  to  doubt  Its 
veracity,  it  con.stitutcs  a  deplorable  situa- 
tion. 

"The  Marines  are  at  the  bottom  of  every 
defense  bill  and  that's  why  we  don't  have  the 
proper  gear.  We  Just  don't  have  the  money. 
We  are  using  what  the  army  throws  away. 
We  have  outdated  gear,  for  example  the  belt 
suspender  straps  we  use  are  World  War  I  Issue 
and  our  packs  and  most  other  gear  are  World 
War  II  Issue." 


Two  Curious  Speeches  Provide  Grist  for 
GOP 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARICS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  15. 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Carleton  Kent  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Washington  bureau  suggests  that  there 
are  dimensions  to  President  Johnson 
and  his  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert 
McNamara,  that  perhaps  have  not  been 
fully  recognized  heretofore.  His  report 
on  two  speeches  made,  respectively,  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense last  month  is  revealing.  Mr.  Kent's 
article  follows: 

Tv.o   CfRroi\s   Speechfs    Provcde    Grlst   for 

GOP 

(By  Carleton  Kent) 

W.^siiiNCTON. — That  was  a  curious  politi- 
cal speech  that  President  Johnson  made  in 
Chicago  last  week  at  a  fund-raising  dinner 
of  his  party.  But  also  curious  was  the 
speech  made  elsewhere  la.st  week  by  one  of 
his  most  admired  top  wranglers.  Defense 
Sec.   Robert   S.   McNamara 

The  tone,  if  not  the  substance,  of  the  two 
must  have  been  extremely  satisfying  to  the 
Republican  clippers  and  filers  for  future 
reference,  like  in  the  approaching  congres- 
sional campaign.  For  taken  together,  they 
suggest  the  lovely  old  line  of  dialog  from 
the  cowboy-and-Indian  movie  wars:  Admin- 
istration him  speak  with  forked  tongue. 

It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Johnson  told  $100-a- 
plate  McCormick  Place  diners  "I  do  not  gen- 
uinely believe  that  there  Is  any  single  person 
in  the  world  that  wants  peace  as  much  as  I 
want  It."  and  that  If  the  other  side  wants 
to  test  hlra  It  "will  find  us  occupying  our 
chair  at  the  negotiating  table  with  any  gov- 
ernment who  genuinely  and  sincerely  seeks 
to  talk  instead  of  fight." 

A    WARLIKE  INTONATION 

But  the  overridding  Intonation  was  war- 
like, bristling  with  talk  of  "ner\'ous  Nellies 
and  some  who  will  become  frustrated  and 
bothered  and  break  ranks  under  the  strain 
and  turn  on  their  leaders,  their  own  country. 
and  their  own  fighting  men,"  and  of  "child- 
ish divisive  thing." 

There  was  the  declaration  that  "the  road 
to  peace  Is  not  the  road  to  concession  and 
retreat,"  and  other  harsh  descriptions  of 
the  motives  of  those  who  question  the  John- 
son policy  in  Viet  Nam. 

"So  I  ask  you  to  read  the  statments  of 
every  public  official  and  of  every  candidate 
for  every  office,  and  read  them  carefully,  then 
Judge  for  yourselves,"  he  said.  Ask  your- 
selves: 'Is  he  helping  the  cause  of  your  cotm- 
try  or  Is  he  advancing  the  cause  of  himself?'  " 

The  Washington  Star,  no  foe  of  the  John- 
son policy  In  Viet  Nam,  and  on  the  other 
hand  quite  critical  of  Senator  J.  William 
FuLBRicHT  (D-Ark.).  who  Is  an  outspoken 
foe.  said  this  phrase  tran.slates  as  follows: 
"Is  the  candidate  supporting  the  President 
on  Viet  Nam.  or  is  he  not?" 

Moreover,  the  appeal  to  Judge  every  candi- 
date by  Mr.  Johnson's  personal  standard  ap- 
plies not  any  more  to  Oepubllcans  than  to  a 
number  of  Democrats. 

It  was  strange  food  fc«-  thought  to  be  served 
up  at  a  dinner  to  raise  funds  for  Democratic 
candidates. 


J\nie  15,  1966 
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PEACEABLE  SPEECH  BY  M  .VAMARA 

Meanwhile,  in  Montreal,  the  defense  secre- 
tary, so  often  blamed  by  critics  as  the  big 
mover  behind  "McNamara's  war."  sounded 
quite  peaceable  in  a  speech  that  often  paral- 
leled some  of  the  enemies  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

There  was  nothing  In  the  speech.  McNa- 
ni:ira's  friends  said,  that  could  support  a 
coiite.iLion  that  he  was  trying  to  agree  or  dis- 
jii'ree  wi'h  congressional  critics.  Btit  obvi- 
ously he  wanted  to  pet  peojjle  In  and  out  of 
frovernment  to  thinking  anew  about  what 
security  mean.s,  and  maybe  also  perhaps  to 
rearranging  their  Judgments  about  hlin. 

Let  them  ai>ply  this  statement  of  his,  for 
Instance:  "Tlie  US.  has  no  mandate  from  on 
high  to  police  the  world,  and  no  inclination 
to  do  so,  .  .  .  Certainly  we  have  no  charter 
to  rescue  floundering  regimes,  who  have 
brought  violence  on  themselves  by  deliber- 
ately refusing  to  meet  the  legitimate  expec- 
tations of  their  citizenry." 

Related  U)  Viet  Nam  exclusively,  that  could 
be  dev;istatlng.  So  could  his  argument  that 
security  really  means  "development" — eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  progress,  not  mil- 
Itiu^-  hardware  and  strength. 

And  this:  "Our  role  miust  be  precisely  this: 
to  help  provide  security  to  those  developing 
nations  which  genuinely  need  and  request 
our  help,  and  which  demonstrably  are  willing 
and  able  to  help  themselves. 

"WHAT  IT  MEANS 

This  does  not  mean  that  McN.unara  ls  pro- 
posing pulling  out  of  Vietnam — any  more 
than  It  means  the  '"nervous  Nellies"  "whom 
Mr.  Johnson  scorned  want  to  turn  on  our 
own  fighting  men,  or  take  the  road  to  conces- 
sion and  retreat.  For,  in  fact,  his  most  effec- 
tive critics  are  all  agreed  that  he  cant  pull 
out  now. 

What  it  does  mean,  perhajis.  is  that  McNa- 
mara has  larger  dimensions  thaji  many  In 
Washington,  visualizing  him  as  a  hawklike, 
stallstlc-mad,  living  IBM  computer,  have 
realized. 

It  suggests  that  Mr.  Johnson,  dimension- 
wise,  has  had  enough  of  the  "free  discussion" 
which  three  months  ago  lie  said  would  never 
sap  the  strength  of  America.  Surely  it  dem- 
onstrates he  thinks  he  can  stump  the  coun- 
try on  the  Issue  of  supporting  or  rejecting 
his  policy  in  Viet  Nam. 


A  Puzzle? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TE.NNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  15. 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  In- 
teresting editorial  on  our  national  econ- 
omy appeared  in  the  Bristol,  Tenn..  Vir- 
ginia-Tennessean  on  June  7,  1966,  and  I 
Insert  It  here  for  the  information  of  all: 
Who  Is  Kidding? 

It's  surprising  that  so  many  people  seem 
to  be  puzzled  by  our  national  economy  when, 
actually,  it's  as  simple  as  this: 

Item:  The  United  States  Is  now  In  the 
longest  stretch  of  sustained  prosperity  In  Its 
history.     This  Is  good,  right? 

Wrong.  Prosperity  breeds  Inflation.  So 
President  Johnson  has  warned  everybody  to 
live  a  little  lower  on  the  hog  or  face  a  tax 
hike. 

So  bigger  taxes  would  halt  inflation,  right? 

Wrong.  At  least,  when  the  cost  of  living 
went  up  again  recently,  a  government  spokes- 
man blamed  It  partly  on  excise  taxes — some 
of  which  had  been  recently  Increased. 


Item:  The  federal  government  Is  over- 
spending Its  budget  this  year  by  almost  «4 
billion.     This   is   bad.   right? 

Wrong.  In  these  days,  this  Is  relatively 
good.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  budget 
deficit  might  be  as  much  as  $6.4  billion. 

So  the  government  has  cut  back  that  much 
on  its  spending,  right? 

Wrong.  The  fact  is,  the  tax  money  Is  pour- 
ing In  so  fast  and  fat  that  the  government 
hasn't  been  able  to  spend  It  all — yet. 

Item:  Americans  went  $93  billion  deeper 
Into  debt  in  1965  and  now  owe  each  other 
more  than  one  trillion  dollars.  This  is 
bad,  right? 

Who  knows?  Some  economists  say  this  Is 
the  way  to  keep  the  economy  healthy.  And 
private  companies  and  Individuals  are  even 
deeper  in  debt  than  the  government.  So 
everybody's  doing  it.  The  name  ol  the  game 
is — whee-e-e. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Flag  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15. 1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obsen*- 
ance  of  Plag  Day  this  June  14  takes  on 
added  significance  since  It  is  the  50th 
anniversai-y  of  that  first  Presidential 
proclamation  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  In  1916  as  America  teetered  on 
the  brink  of  World  War  I. 

The  flag  as  we  know  It  today  has  come 
a  long  way.  Each  of  the  13  British 
colonies  had  Its  own  flag.  On  January 
2,  1776,  the  first  flag  of  the  United  States 
was  raised  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  by 
George  Washington.  On  June  14,  1777. 
Congress  enacted  a  resolution  "that  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  be  13  stars  white 
in  a  blue  field  representing  a  new  con- 
stellation." The  stars  were  arranged  in 
a  circle.  When  Vennont  and  Kentucky 
were  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1794,  Con- 
gress added  two  each  of  stripes  and  stars. 
It  was  this  15-stripe  flag  that  inspired 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  adding  a  stripe  for  each  ad- 
joining State  would  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  flag  and  in  1818  Congress  enacted 
that  the  13  stripes,  denoting  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies,  be  restored  and  a  star 
added  to  the  blue  canton  for  each  new 
State.  And  so  it  was.  The  number  of 
stars  stayed  at  48  for  47  years.  In  1959, 
Alaska  became  the  49th  State  and  in 
1960  Hawaii  rounded  the  number  to  50. 
Is  it  necessary  to  remind  the  American 
people  about  the  history  of  our  flag  ?  Is 
it  necessary  to  have  Flag  Day  as  a  na- 
tional observance?     I  believe  it  is. 

Setting  aside  a  specific  time  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  mad,  rushing  20th- 
century  American  to  stop  for  a  moment 
and  think.  The  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  our 
national  unity.  It  is  the  spirit  of  our 
undying  devotion  to  our  country.  It 
stands  for  the  best  that  Is  In  us — for 
loyalty,  character  and  faith  in  democ- 
racy. The  great,  the  good,  the  true,  are 
inexhaustible  for  Inspiration,  example 
and  strength.  It  represents  the  finest 
country  in  the  world — the  United  States 
of  America. 
More  than  one  aggressive  nation  has 


tried  to  haul  It  down  but  they  all  felt  the 
fury  of  this  freedom -loving  country. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten how  to  be  patriotic.  They  have 
forgotten  what  the  flag  stands  for— for- 
gotten all  of  the  battlefields  where  men 
fought  and  died  to  keep  this  Nation  free. 
When  we  salute  the  flag  we  are  actually 
saluting  them  because  the  flag  is  a  sym- 
bol, made  up  of  dreams,  goals,  principles, 
and  ideals  upon  which  our  country  was 
founded. 

Yes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  Flag  Day  as 
a  national  observance.  Americans 
should  have  this  chance  to  express  tlie 
patriotism  and  love  of  country  that 
bound  them  together. 

To  quote  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
his  Flag  Day  address  on  June  14, 1917: 

This  flag  which  we  honor  and  under  which 
we  serve  is  the  emblem  of  our  unitv,  our 
power,  our  thought  and  purpose  as  a  nation. 

Let  us  stand,  America,  as  true  patriots 
and  give  significant  expression  and  due 
reverence  while  reciting  the  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  the  RepubUc  for  which 
it  stands,  one  nation,  under  God,  Indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


Synthetic  Glovei  Are  Fire  Hazard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  IS,  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  inserted  In  the  Record  well-docu- 
mented facts  coiiflrming  that  upholster- 
ies, curtains,  carpets,  and  other  fabrics 
used  In  boats,  airplanes,  automobiles,  and 
in  homes,  made  of  flammable  fibers,  con- 
stitute a  serious  fire  hazard.  Synthetics 
are  notoriously  flammable,  and  when 
used  as  a  major  part  of  the  composition 
of  these  materials  create  a  dangerous 
safety  factor.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is 
well  known  and  generally  admitted  that 
such  fabrics  when  competed  In  the  main 
of  wool  or  mohair  fibers  are  nonflamma- 
ble; that  Is,  whUe  such  fibers  will,  of 
course,  bum  under  certain  conditions, 
they  are  not  combustible  and  the  fire 
danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

On  this  subject,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  recent  letter  written  by  Dr. 
Paul  F.  Wallace,  medical  director,  Se- 
bring  Races.  Sebring,  Fla.,  In  which  the 
writer  referred  to  the  use  of  nylon  gloves 
by  race  drivers.  Referring  to  a  magazine 
article.  Dr.  Wallace  said: 

X  do  have  one  criticism — you  had  pictured 
a  driver  wearing  gloves  with  nylon  mesh 
backing.  This  Is  a  very  dangerotis  situation 
and  almost  worse  than  having  no  gloves  at 
all.  Unfortunately,  the  backs  of  the  hands 
and  particularly  over  the  knuckles,  are  the 
one  place  that  we  cannot  adequately  repair 
surgically.  Gloves  such  as  these  will  actually 
melt  In  a  fire  and  cause  further  damage  by 
the  hot  nylon. 

It  would  seem  imperative  that  In  con- 
sidering safety  factors  for  automobiles, 
boats,  airplanes,  and  in  homes,  a  major 
portion  of  the  fabrics  contained  In  inte- 
rior uses  be  composed  of  nonflammable 
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wool  and  mohair.  Here  is  a  chtuace  to 
reduce  injuries  from  fire  and  save  on- 
told  numbers  of  lives  which  are  lost  in 
fires  each  year. 


The  Bannestman's  Role  io  Bailding  a 
Djnuaic  Dowmtown  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PKNNSTLVAJfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>fTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world-famous  urban  renewal  program 
known  as  the  Pittsburgh  renaissance  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  April  12  to  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Downtown  Area  Com- 
mittee by  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Mr.  J.  Stanley  PumeU,  assistant 
to  the  president,  T.  Mellon  &  Sons.  As 
Mi.  Piimell  points  out  in  this  excellent 
survey  of  how  the  Pittsburgh  renaissance 
came  about: 

Prl?at«  enterprise  and  governmental  tools 
are  here  to  bring  new  vigor  Into  our  down- 
town areas — 

And— 

now  Is  the  time  for  businessmen  •  *  •  to 
help  upgrade  and  to  Introduce  more  efflclent, 
btislnessUke  standards  Into  this  entire  aeld 
of  both  private  and  public  Investment  for 
the  general  welfare. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include   Mr.    Pumell's    address   at   this 
point  In  the  RscoRD : 
.Wht    Suottlo    thk    Businessman    Concirn 

HiMSZLP  WrrH  Btm-DiNO  a  Dynamic  Down'- 

TOWN? 

(By  J.  Stanley  Purnell,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent. T.  Mellon  &  Sons.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  be- 
fore the  Do>wnto>wn  Area  Committee,   Co- 
lui|ibus.  Ohio,  April  13,  1966) 
Two  months  ago  more  than  twenty  Colum- 
bus businessmen  and  civic  leaders  journeyed 
to  Plttaburgh  to  attend  the  First  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Urban  Transportation, 
tbUB  demonstrating  their  deep  concern  with 
*  key  urban  problem  that  confronts  us  all. 
Am  chairman   of  the  Urban  Transportation 
Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
aponsorad  this  pioneering  conference.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  of  those 
attending,    who   are   also    members   of   this 
Downtown  Area  Conunlttee. 

Thus,  today  I  feel  that  I  am  among  friends, 
and  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  with  this 
group  which  is  working  so  hard  to  make  the 
central  business  district  of  expanding  Co- 
lumbus more  vigorous,  useful  and  attractive. 
The  question  posed  today  is  "Why  Should 
the  Buslneaaman  Concern  Himself  with 
Building  a  Dynamic  Downtown?"  It  is  very 
Uk»ly  ttxat  everybody  here  can  answer  this 
question  in  general  terms.  The  obvioua  an- 
swer is  that  it  Is  good  business  to  build  a 
dynamic  downtown,  oc  rather,  taking  into 
cooslderatioD  the  situation  In  most  cities 
today,  to  rebuild  a  dynamic  downtown. 

For,  let  ua  face  it,  in  almost  all  cities  the 
central  bustnesa  district  needs  rebuilding. 
Sine*  the  advent  in  prolific  numbers  of  the 
automobile  a  half  century  ago.  downtown 
areas  have  been  drained  of  vitality  from  all 
sides — by  real  estate  develc^ments  sprawling 
far  out  Into  the  countryside,  by  suburban 
supermarkets  and  shopping  plazas,  and  even 
by  op«n-alr  movies. 

It  la  algniflcant  to  note  that  in  the  1960's. 
population  la  the  suburban  areas  has  been 


increasing  almost  five  times  :'.\3ter  th.in  in 
the  central  cities,  and  from  1950  to  1960  more 
than  three- fourths  of  metropolltiin  growth 
haa  taken  place  outside  the  central  city  areas. 

Yet  the  central  city  Is  here  to  stay.  It  Is 
not  to  detract  from  the  admitted  attractive- 
ness of  much  suburban  livlni;  to  say  that 
nothing  can  truly  substitute  for  downtown. 
It  Is  the  focal  p)omt.  the  hub.  of  our  increas- 
ingly complicated  modern  living. 

Tins  is  where  the  action  is,  where  one  can 
pursue  entertainment  and  culture,  where 
business  transactions  take  place 

The  suburban  housewife  wants  and  needs 
a  downtown  area  wliere  she  can  spend  a  day 
shopping  ,vnd  perhaps  have  lunch  with  her 
friends.  After  a  hiud  day's  work,  the  out- 
of-town  salesman  must  have  a  downtown 
area  whore  he  can  dine  and  entertain  cus- 
tomers and  be  sure  of  good  food  and  enter- 
tainment. The  corporation  secretary  desires 
to  work  In  a  downtown  area  where  s!ie  can  do 
some  shopping  on  her  lunch  hour.  The  cor- 
poration itself  finds  it  advantageous  to  have 
its  headquarters  in  a  central  location  con- 
venient to  employees  and  customers,  and 
where  a  multitude  of  urban  services  are 
readily  available. 

So,  there  Is  need  for  both  the  suburban 
neighborhood  and  tlie  central  city  complex. 
Ideally,  the  two  should  work  together,  and 
if  some  of  the  plans  discussed  at  the  Urban 
Transportation  Conference  come  to  fruition, 
rapid  transit  will  before  too  long  provide 
what  is  now  too  often  the  missing  link. 

Probably  the  best  service  I  can  render  here 
today  is  to  cite  for  you  .some  examples  of 
what  Pittsburgh  is  doing  to  rebuild  not  only 
its  central  business  district,  but  all  the  de- 
clining neighborhoods  within  the  City  where 
obsolescence  has  set  in.  as  well  as  strength- 
ening the  economy  and  the  physical  and  so- 
cial development  of  the  entire  six-county 
region  which  surrounds  the  City.  I  present 
these  examples  not  in  any  spirit  of  boasting, 
because  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  we 
do  have  a  comprehensive  plan  and  a  schedule 
and  a  number  of  achievements  that  are 
shaping  up  in  tiuigible,  visible  form. 

It  IS  easy  to  demonstrate  that  In  the  past 
twenty  years  Pittsburgh  has  accomplished  far 
more  in  the  way  of  new  construction  and  re- 
lated community  Improvements  than  the 
City  as  a  whole  has  experienced  in  any  pre- 
vious 50-year  period  of  its  more  than  two 
hundred  year  history.  But,  first  you  should 
have  a  capsule  description  of  how  this  Pitts- 
burgh Renaissance  was  brouglit  about  and  an 
explanation  of  the  motivations  behind  It. 

The  prime  source  of  momentum  has  been 
and  Is  now  a  solid  coalition  of  support  from 
business,  elvlc  and  povernmental  leaders, 
with  full  credit  due  to  the  b.acklng  of  citi- 
zen groufw.  Along  with  government,  edu- 
cators and  people  who  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods. It  Is  obvious  that  the  business  com- 
munity forms  a  most  import.ant  segment  of 
this  support  It  has  been  Pittsburgh's  for- 
tune to  have  a  group  of  top  btisiness  execu- 
tives who  are  convinced  that  urban  renewal 
is  good  not  only  for  the  City,  but  for  busi- 
ness itself 

As  World  War  II  ended,  the  future  of 
Pittsburgh  looked  most  unpromising.  In  all 
Its  physical,  social  and  economic  aspects. 
Much  of  Industry  was  at  a  sUind-stUl.  wcwn 
out  from  the  War  effort,  the  City's  physical 
structure  was  run-down,  smoke-ridden,  and 
Just  plain  dlrt-rldden,  and  there  was  little 
civic  pride.  Slum  pockets  of  size  were  grow- 
ing and  festering  around  the  downtown  area, 
and  elsewhere  as  well. 

Inspired  by  two  key  leaders  of  stature," 
Richard  K.  Mellon  for  industry,  and  then- 
Mayor  David  L.  Lawrence,  uniting  govern- 
mental participation,  business,  civic  and 
governmental  prime  movers,  banded  together 
to  form  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development,  the  organization 
which,  working  directly  and  through  many 
public  and  private  agencies  gave  direction 


and  the  strengths  needed  to  bring  about 
the  Pittsburgh  Renaissance. 

Tliese  men  effected  the  control  of  smoke 
pollution  and  menacing  floods,  made  the 
Golden  Triangle  a  reality  with  parks  and 
Gateway  Center  office  buildings,  built  park- 
ways, bridges,  a  Jet-age  airport  and  a  civic 
arena,  and  vastly  expanded  health,  educa- 
tional and  research  centers. 

An  examination  of  how  the  Allegheny 
Conference  gets  things  done  discloses  a  num- 
ber of  Important  points: 

1)  The  Conference  is  determined,  serious 
and  actively  engaged.  Its  Executive  Com- 
mittee meets  monthly  for  dinner  to  dlscu.ss 
and  confer  upon  every  phase  of  the  area's 
developmental  program.  This  means  a 
monthly  re-dedicatlon  to  the  effort. 

2)  The  leadership  works  together.  Busi- 
ness rivalries  and  personality  differences  are 
put  aside  In  the  Interest  of  the  community 
development  program. 

3 )  The  Conference  leadership  works  close- 
ly with  political  leadership,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  might  be  on  opijosite  sides  of  the 
political  fence. 

4)  Conference  leaders  do  not  delegate  the 
work,  but  give  of  their  own  time  and  prestige 
to  the  program.  Whether  they  be  in  pri- 
vate enterprise,  governmental  office,  or  heads 
of  public  and  private  agencies,  these  men 
work  things  out  in  person,  go  to  the  com- 
mittee meetings,  make  the  phone  calls,  at- 
tend the  luncheons  and  conferences — them- 
selves. 

5)  Conference  leaders  are  not  afraid  to 
use  available  tools,  and  to  develop  and  use 
new  methods  when  the  old  ones  are  found 
Inadequate.  In  Pittsburgh,  where  a  Job  Is 
one  for  private  enterprise,  we  try  to  Inspire 
private  enterprise  to  do  it.  When  public 
powers  are  required,  we  use  them.  When 
public  expenditure  is  needed,  we  go  after  It, 
and  usually  get  it.  If  exi)enditure  Is  called 
for,  either  public  or  private.  It  is  used  wisely. 

The  Allegheny  Conference  is  an  Initiator, 
a  stimulator,  and  a  strong  source  of  support, 
but  It  does  not  try  to  execute  programs  by 
Itself.  It  works  through  existing  agencies, 
or  causes  new  agencies  to  be  established  to 
meet  commuiUty  problems. 

The  Pittsburgh  Regional  Planning  Associa- 
tion, a  private,  nonprofit  civic  agency,  func- 
tions as  the  planning  arm  of  the  Conference. 
The  Regional  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
poration has  been  striving  with  considerable 
success  to  aid  existing  Industry,  to  bring  In 
new  Industry  and  to  make  Pittsburgh  a  tech- 
nological center  of  the  space  age.  Other  co- 
operating agencies  are  the  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Authority,  the  City  Planning  Depart- 
ment and  other  Departments  of  the  City  and 
County  Governments,  Port  Authority  Transit 
In  the  development  of  a  rapid  urban  trans- 
portation system  of  great  {xstentiail,  the 
Pennyslvanla  Ek)onomy  League,  Inc.  (West- 
em  Division),  and  ACTION-Houslng,  Inc..  of 
which  I  am  Board  Chairman — to  name  a  few. 

Currently,  the  Pittsburgh  renewal  program 
consists  of  20  different  projects  spread  over 
1.608  acres  of  City  land  now  and  soon  to  be 
under  development  or  Improvement.  There 
has  been  a  combined  investment  of  $331  mil- 
lion to  the  present  time,  and  well  over  $400 
million  by  the  end  of  1966,  with  private  capi- 
tal providing  approximately  93  percent  of  the 
construction  funds.  It  Is  estimated  that  pay- 
rolls directly  generated  by  renewal  construc- 
tion and  related  activity  alone  average  out  to 
about  $20  million  per  year  for  the  past  15 
years,  and  that  the  annual  average  for  the 
current  three-year  period  ending  at  the  close 
of  1966  may  be  closer  to  the  $37  million  level. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  this  audience  is 
Gateway  Center,  conceived  in  1947,  and  ini- 
tiated early  in  1950.  It  was  the  first  re- 
development venture  in  the  United  States 
to  direct  major  public-private  action  to  the 
critical  problem  of  downtown  blight.  Re- 
placing a  huge  commercial  slum  at  the  Point 
of  the  Golden  Triangle,  it  was  made  possible 
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by  the  wise  use  of  eminent  domain  for  land 
assembly  by  the  Urban  Redevelopment 
Authority. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States  paid  the  full  oost  of  the 
project  in  acquiring  the  land  from  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Authority.  To  date,  some 
$135  million  has  been  Invested  by  private  de- 
velopers in  the  23  acres  of  Gateway  Center. 
T:.xable  as-sessed  values  are  nearly  six  times 
greater  than  In  1947.  and  the  23  acres  now 
produce  ne.vly  $1  million  more  per  year  In 
t.axes  to  our  local  taxing  bodies  than  did  the 
entire  59  acres  at  the  Point  before  renewal 
got  under  way.  Thirty-six  of  the  59  acres 
became  Point  State  Park,  now  near  comple- 
tion, and  are  not  taxed. 

Seventeen  thousand  employees,  represent- 
ing an  annual  pa>Toll  of  $114  million,  work 
In  Gateway  Center's  seven  ofDce  buildings. 
The  Center  also  has  an  800-room  Hilton 
hotel,  a  27-story  apartment  building  with  311 
units,  four  tmderground  parking  garages, 
four  landscaped  plazas,  and  a  number  of 
restatirants,  lounges  and  other  businesses. 

The  concentration  In  btilldlng  Pittsburgh's 
downtown  business  area  from  the  first  has 
been  aimed  at  developing  open  spaces,  parks 
and  plazas.  In  the  heart  of  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle's mldtown,  Mellon  Square  undoubtedly 
sparked  the  construction  of  the  Mellon-U.S. 
Steel  BiUldlng,  and  the  Alcoa  and  Porter 
skyscrapers. 

In  the  next  18  months,  construction  of  six 
major  office  buildings  Is  projected  for  down- 
town Pittsburgh,  much  of  It  firmly  sched- 
uled, creating  approximately  4  million  ad- 
tlonal  square  feet  of  office  space.  This  is  ap- 
proximately three  times  the  office  space  now 
existing  In  Gateway  Buildings  1,  2  and  3. 

All  these  sites  encompass  plaza  develop- 
ment, open  space,  underground  parking  and 
similar  amenities  of  central  city  development. 
I  will  not  review  all  the  projects  completed 
or  under  way  In  the  rebuilding  of  downtown 
Plttsbtirgh.  A  few  deserve  particular  men- 
tion, however. 

One  is  the  Civic  Arena,  a  $21  million  struc- 
ture with  the  world's  largest  movable  roof, 
which  was  made  possible  by  a  combination 
of  public  and  private  assistance  from  many 
sources,  including  the  Federal  Government, 
the  City,  the  County,  a  Pittsburgh  founda- 
tion, a  public  and  corporate  fund-raising 
campaign,  and  moneys  available  from  rev- 
enue bonds.  After  several  years  of  opera- 
tion, the  Arena  seems  firmly  established  fi- 
nancially, attracting  people  to  conventions, 
commercial  exhibitions,  sports,  cultural  and 
other  entertainment  events.  In  the  month 
of  March  1966  alone.  It  had  223.000  paying 
visitors;  one  three-day  convention  last 
month  drew  5,000  people  from  other  cities 
to  Plttsbtirgh. 

Directly  across  the  Allegheny  River  from 
Pittsbtu-gh's  Point  State  Park  and  Gateway 
Center  areas,  and  well  along  in  the  conven- 
ient bridging,  is  the  84-acre  riverfront  site 
to  be  devoted  to  a  55,000-seat  stadium  for 
professional  baseball,  football  and  other 
athletic  events.  Although  pending  Is  a  State 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  a  taxpayer's  suit 
seeking  to  block  the  project,  three-fourths  of 
the  land  has  been  acquired,  and  there  Is 
optimism  that  groundbreaking  for  the 
stadium  will  take  place  soon.  The  downtown 
btisiness  district,  particularly  restaurants 
and  shops,  should  benefit  from  the  spin-off 
of  sports  fans  attracted  to  the  Stadium. 

As  residents  of  this  beautiful  capital  city, 
you,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  the  value  of  parks 
and  open  spaces.  With  the  proximity  of 
Ohio  State  University,  you  are  aware  also  of 
the  strain  being  put  upon  higher  educational 
facilities  today.  Plttsbtirgh  has  not  been 
laggard  in  this  latter  regard;  every  effort  is 
betng  made  to  Implement  the  five  major 
universities  and  colleges  within  the  City 
limits  which — and  this  may  surprise  you — 
also  constitute  Pittsburgh's  biggest  em- 
ployers, under  the  changing  economy  of  re- 
cent years. 


Marking  a  new  trend  for  Pittsburgh  in  re- 
cent years,  the  downtown  area  and  neigh- 
borhoods nearby  have  been  revitalized  by 
the  erection  of  a  number  of  new  apartment 
complexes,  some  for  the  weU-to-do,  but 
others  for  families  of  medium  and  moderate 
income.  Allegheny  Center,  a  $60  million  city 
within  a  city  across  the  Allegheny  River  and 
only  a  ten-minute  walk  from  the  Golden 
Triangle,  is  being  constructed  with  eight 
high-rise  apartment  buildings  and  216  town 
houses,  comprising  a  total  of  1.551  dwelling 
units,  in  addition  to  a  commercial  complex. 
Chatham  Center,  adjacent  to  the  Civic  Arena, 
will  be  completed  this  spring  and  it  has  of- 
fice buildings,  a  motel,  a  theater,  bank,  park- 
ing garage  and  other  facilities.  There  are 
other   apartment  complexes. 

Nearly  nine  years  ago,  the  Allegheny  Con- 
ference established  Action-Housing,  inc..  a 
private,  nonprofit  civic  organization  which 
has  a  comprehensive  program  to  assure  that 
all  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  and  AUeghenv 
County  are  well  hovised.  This  Involves  In- 
creasing the  supply  of  good  new  housing  In 
good  neighborhoods  for  families  of  moder- 
ate Income,  modernizing  existing  older 
housing  and  revltalizatlon  aging  neighbor- 
hoods, as  well  as  building  a  broad  research 
base  for  forth-coming  housing  and  urban 
renewal  programs. 

One  of  Action-Hotislng's  first  accomplish- 
ments was  to  create  the  Pittsburgh  Develop- 
ment Fund,  a  $1,600,000  revolving  loan  fund 
to  provide  equity  capital — seed  money — for 
the  development  of  new  housing  and  the 
modernization  of  existing  housing.  The 
Fund  was  established  through  interest- 
bearing  loans  and  grants  from  30  local  foun- 
dations, banks,  utility  companies,  corpora- 
tions and  department  stores. 

The  Pittsburgh  Development  Fund  has 
loaned  out  $430,000,  $206,000  of  which  has 
been  paid  back.  It  has  outstanding  loans 
for  private  enterprise  new  housing  develop- 
ments of  $224,000  at  6  per  cent  Interest. 

To  date,  the  Fund  is  bringing  about  the 
building  of  $11,200,000  worth  of  private  en- 
terprise housing  in  Pittsburgh,  As  it 
spreads  through  the  economy,  the  multiplier 
effect  of  residential  construction  activity  is 
approximately  triple  that  of  the  direct  dol- 
lar expenditures.  Thus,  the  $11,200,000  In 
new  housing  construction,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  $22,400,000  multiplier  effect, 
should  have  a  total  Impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  $33,600,000. 

The  first  undertaking  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Development  Fund  is  East  Hills  Park,  which 
will  eventually  have  1,200  cluster-planned 
townhouses  and  apartments,  embodying  new 
concepts  in  design,  land  use,  financing,  labor 
contracts  and  legal  procedures  which  cut 
loan  and  closing  costs.  The  187  dwelling  units 
completed  are  all  sold  or  rented  and  oc- 
cupied, and  construction  is  about  to  begin 
upon  another  successive  construction  phase 
of  130  rental  townhouses,  and  a  total  of  283 
rental  apartments. 

A  second  major  undertaking  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Development  Fund  Is  Sheraden  Park, 
which  will  have  188  private  enterprise  in- 
vestor-cooperative townhouses  completed  in 
June  of  this  year.  As  at  East  Hills  Park, 
Action -Housing  has  direct  supervision  and 
control  over  design,  construction  and  costs 
to  the  occupants.  In  the  case  of  Sheraden 
Park,  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  turned  over  the 
12-acre  tract,  acqiUred  through  non-payment 
of  taxes,  to  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority, which.  In  turn,  leased  the  entire 
tract  to  Action-Housing,  the  non-profit  pri- 
vate sponsoring  agency,  for  $1  per  year  for  55 
years.  The  Sheraden  Park  development  will 
have  an  estimated  tax  yield,  upon  comple- 
tion, of  approximately  $65,000  annually. 

With  this  precedent,  Action-Housing  will 
probably  become  the  sponsoring  agent  for 
similar  developments  on  seven  different  sites 
in  Pittsburgh,  mostly  on  undeveloped  tax 
delinquent  properties.  Planning  anri  negotia- 
tions are  being  carried  out  with  the  City 


Planning  Department  and  the  Urban  Re- 
development Authority  to  biUld  such  new 
housing,  which  should  total  some  3,000  units 
of  modem  design  for  famiUes  of  moderate 
income. 

The  Pittsburgh  Development  Fund  Is  also 
launching  an  extensive  program  to  fund  the 
modernization  of  existing  housing  under  the 
1965  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 
This  means  outright  purchase  of  existing 
clusters  of  houses,  to  be  remodeled  by  an 
architect  and  a  contractor,  then  to  be  resold 
or  rented.  It  is  hoped  that  the  total  cost 
will  permit  gross  rents  under  $100  per  month. 
It  has  been  the  phUosophy  of  Action- 
Housing  from  the  beginning  that  the  re- 
building of  and  recreation  of  a  strong  down- 
town area  requires  bulwarking  from  the  City 
neighborhoods  through  highly  organized 
citizen  councils  which  have  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  support  of  Indigenous  business  and 
Industry,  local  and  national  foundations, 
and  public  and  private  agencies.  This  Is 
done  with  professional  guidance.  Through 
the  Neighborhood  Urban  Extension  process, 
which  has  set  a  pattern  for  community  ac- 
tion programs  nationally,  the  people  them- 
selves, with  business  and  industry  support, 
determine  their  own  needs  and  utilize  all  the 
resources  of  the  City  for  the  betterment  of 
their  neighborhoods. 
^  In  many  other  cities,  businessmen  have 
,6et  the  pace  for  the  redevelopment  of  down- 
town areas.  In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  It 
was  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  In- 
spired and  saw  through  the  redevelopment 
of  12  downtown  slum  areas  to  become  the 
modern  commercial  mecca  called  Constitu- 
tion Plaza.  Nine  unpaid  business  and  civic 
leaders  constituted  the  Planning  Council  of 
the  Greater  Baltimore  Committee.  Inc.. 
which  effected  the  largely  privately-financed 
Charles  Center  Project  In  the  center  of  Balti- 
more's downtown  business  district. 

St.  Louis  has  a  total  City  rehabilitation 
program,  carried  out  entirely  by  cltlzen-Clty 
cooperation.  A  non-profit  corporation 
formed  and  financed  by  Washington,  DC. 
businessmen,  the  National  Capital  Downtown 
Committee,  has  been  meeting  the  needs  for 
action  in  the  nation's  capital  through  Its 
Downtown  Progress  program.  In  Syracuse. 
New  York,  the  businessman's  task  force  is 
the  Metropolitan  Development  Association. 
Working  with  a  concerned  mayor  and  an 
alert  development  administrator,  Boston  has 
been  reaping  the  benefits  of  downtown  re- 
vltalizatlon through  "planning  with  people." 
Business  leaders  of  the  Old  Philadelphia 
Development  Corporation  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  half-bllllon-dollar  remaking  of 
the  heart  of  that  historic  city. 

One  evidence  of  this  trend  has  been  the 
merger  last  year  of  two  national  citizens 
organizations,  the  Action  Council  for  Better 
Cities  and  the  former  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  into  Urban  America. 
Inc..  which  provides  a  national  headquarters 
and  services  for  some  75  local  citizens  groups 
In  helping  more  than  60  cities  to  overcome 
problems  In  housing,  recreation,  transporta- 
tion and  urban  renewal.  Its  purpose  is  to 
reverse  the  spread  of  urban  ugliness  and 
blight  and  to  work  for  order  and  more  efficient 
urban  planning. 

Urban  America's  Local  Development  Serv- 
ices Division,  financed  by  a  Ford  Fotuidatlon 
grant,  furnishes  authoritative  counsel  and 
technical  services  to  qualified  local  non-profit 
organizations  with  appropriate  housing  ob- 
jectives— usually  at  no  cost  to  the  local 
groups.  It  provides  staff  consultation  on 
establishing  and  managing  development 
funds. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966  offers 
new  approaches  to  improving  the  quality  of 
urban  life,  not  only  by  clearing  blight  and 
producing  new  housing,  but  by  satisfying 
human  aspirations.  As  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  has  said:  "It  Is  up 
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to  th*  cities  to  come  Into  this  i>rogram  .  .  . 
xnumately.  I  bellev©  every  dty  wlU  b«  uxlAc 
tbU  ooordlnated  approacb  In  k  total  attack 
upon  tlie  fun  range  at  urban  probiems.'* 

The  private  enterprise  and  govemmental 
tools  are  bere  to  bring  nevr  vigor  Into  our 
downtown  areas.  Now  Is  tiie  time  for  busl- 
neasmen  to  give  ot  their  tln^  and  Nierglee  to 
help  upgrade  and  to  Introduce  more  efficient. 
bUBlneaallke  standards  Into  Uils  entire  &eld 
of  both  private  and  pubnc  Investment  for  the 
general  welfare. 

This  Is  the  number  one  challenge  of  present 
and  future  generations — and  also  the  greatest 
opportunity. 


Is  City  GoTernment  Obsolete? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
new  administration  took  ofQce  in  the  city 
of  New  York  on  January  1,  1966,  dedi- 
cated to  new  Ideas  and  to  the  proposition 
that  our  cities  can  be  governed. 

One  of  the  architects  of  that  adminis- 
tration Is  Robert  Price,  the  deputy  mayor 
under  Mayor  John  Lindsay. 

On  Saturday,  June  4,  Deputy  Mayor 
Price  spoke  before  the  Governors  Con- 
ference on  Decisions  for  Progress,  at  the 
Olympic  Hotel  In  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the 
subject,  "Is  City  Government  Obsolete?" 

I  commend  his  talk  to  my  coUeagues: 
Is   Cm   GovniNMENT   OasoLm? 
(Remarks   by    Deputy    Mayor    Robert    Price. 

6t  New  York  City,   before  the  OovemM-'s 

Conference     on     Decisions     for     Progress, 

Seattle.    Wash.,    Olympic    Hotel.    June    4, 

19M) 

Good  afternoon.  I  congratulate  Governor 
Kvana  for  sponsoring  this  important  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  on  "Decisions  for  Prog- 
rMs".  Bringing  together  this  group  repre- 
senting citizen  action,  private  capital  and 
political  activity  to  examine  the  strengths 
and  shortcomings  of  existing  governmental 
structures  can  only  prove  to  be  helpful.  I 
am  certain  that  the  leadership  of  this  group 
wUl  take  the  suggestions  made  these  two 
days  and  not  merely  record  them,  but  Lm- 
jdement  them  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  basic  question  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  answer,  is  the  following: 

"Is  City  Oovemment  Obeolete?" 

If  It  la,  how  can  we  revive  It?  If  It  Is  not, 
then  how  can  we  Insure  against  It  becoming 
•o? 

This  Oovemor's  Conference  has  tackled 
highly  controversial  Issues,  and  it  is  a  credit 
to  you  that  you  are  doing  it  before  the  prob- 
lems descend  upon  you  as  they  have  In  cities 
In  the  Bast. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  sort  of  a  last 
hope  for  the  United  States.  If  you  cannot 
In  this  comer  of  the  nation  do  what  has  to 
be  done  In  an  area  where  nature  has  been 
so  lavish  and  where  population  and  economic 
growth  have  only  Just  begun  to  bring  their 
toU  of  haphacard  change,  then  it  cannot  be 
done  anywhere.  I  know  that  the  early  signs 
of  deterioration  are  setting  In  in  some  of 
your  larger  cities  and  while  in  many  ways 
you've  already  become  an  urban  state,  your 
MC  challenge  la  prevention  and  proOting  by 
the  mlrtakee  of  the  older,  bigger  cities.  I 
think  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  some 
fuldellnee  about  what  you  might  do  to  avoid 
or  the  urban  errors  we  have  made. 


I  believe  that  with  outer  space  now  on  its 
way  to  being  conquered,  the  next  big  adven- 
ture Is  one  which  I  call  the  Urban  Adven- 
ture, And  the  cities  of  the  nation  have  today 
started  this  adventure.  The  major  thing 
that  a  Conference  such  as  this  can  do  is  to 
try  to  predict  the  m-inner  of  ycnir  area's 
growth,  anticipate  the  probloms  this  growth 
will  cause  and  try  to  pl.tn  In  advance  how  to 
avoid,  or  even  better,  how  to  cope  with  them. 

I  have  come  here  t^Kliy  as  a  citizen  of  a 
great  city  of  the  Ea.si  ui  plead  with  yoii  who 
are  on  the  Uireshold  oi  pre.tt  urban  develop- 
ment to  plan  rapidly  and  forcefully  to  avoid 
the  problems  that  threaten  t.o  make  city  gov- 
ernment obsolete  City  Government  can  be 
far  more  vital  and  dramatic  if  It  seeks  to 
biuld  as  you  can  here  In  the  Northwest — 
rather  than  If  it  seeks  to  reorganize  and  to 
rehabilitate   as   we   must   do   in   the   E.a5t. 

I  am  often  asked,  ".^re  cities  governable?" 
I  say  that  if  cities  are  ungovernable,  then  we 
are  all  dixjmed.  But  if  we  could  ftgvire  out 
how  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  and  we  can 
think  In  terms  of  turning  Ixxck  the  waters 
and  the  weather,  then  there  is  no  sen.se  in 
Siiying  that  our  cities  are  not  governable. 

I  serve  as  Deputy  Maycxr  of  the  City  of 
New  York  As  campaign  manager  for  John 
Llndsiiy  I  learned  first-hand  the  problems 
of  New  Y-irk.  and  now  as  the  chief  appointed 
officer  I  work  on  the  constructive  side  of  the 
most  comple.x  urban  problems  stjclety  has 
yet  faced.  And  while  every  large  US.  city 
is  different,  and  each  will  succeed  or  fail  as 
an  environment  in  its  own  terms,  neverthe- 
less, some  of  the  solutions  can  t>e  used  on  a 
national   basis. 

New  York  Is  being  destroyed  under  cer- 
tain forces  that  are  being  felt  In  varying  de- 
grees in  every  city.  And  while  New  York 
represents  the  fullest  expression — for  good 
or  111 — of  our  urban  culture,  it  Is  neverthe- 
less, a  macrocosm  of  every  city's  problems 
and  aspirations.  It  matters,  therefore,  to 
Americans  everywhere  what  New  York  is — 
and  what  It  is  not. 

To  understand  how  important  it  Is  that 
you  plan  together,  and  how  dire  the  conse- 
quences If  you  do  not,  you  must  first  learn 
something  of  our  problems.  If  our  problems 
have  not  made  city  government  obsolete, 
then  none  ever  will. 

Today  in  New  York  City  100,000  young  peo- 
ple roam  the  streets  out  of  school,  untrained 
and    ujic;ixing. 

It  Is  a  city  in  which  1,500.000  middle  cl.asa 
whites  have  fled  since  1350  to  be  replaced  by 
1,500,000  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricairxe  who, 
though  well-intentioned,  are  unskilled  or 
seral-skilled  as  a  result  of  broad  Northern- 
type  dlscrimloation. 

600,000  people  are  now  receiving  welfare 
with  no  solution  in  sight. 

It  Is  a  city  in  which  there  are  ciurently 
535,000  people  living  in  public  housing  and 
500.000  still  waiting  to  get  In. 

It  is  a  city  in  which  the  boidget  Is  In  excess 
of  4.5  billion  dollars  annually,  more  than 
its  own  state. 

It  is  a  city  with  310,000  city  employeec, 
and  a  city  in  which  the  court  backlog  has 
become  so  bad  that  there  are  150,000  cases 
pending    trl^U. 

It  is  a  city  in  which  the  police  force  num- 
bers almost  28.000,  and  yet  crime  and  safety 
Is  the  num.ber  one  problem. 

In  terms  of  creating  Jobs,  New  York  is  a 
city  with  an  economy  that  w.as  stagnant. 
While,  in  the  last  five  years,  national  em- 
ployment Increased  by  115  percent.  New 
York's  employment  lncre:ised  by  only  1.2 
percent. 

I  cite  these  statistics  not  to  ask  your  help 
for  New  York,  but  rather  to  alert  you  to  the 
urgency  of  your  planning  together  in  con- 
ferences such  as  this:  to  plead  with  you  to 
set  aside  now  as  a  convenience,  rather  than 
later  as  a  necessity,  any  petty  dlfTerences  or 
designs,  for  the  problems  in  New  York  today 


may    become    your    problems    twenty   years 
hence. 

You  CAn  see  from  our  misfortune  the 
penalties  of  selfish  political  and  economic 
Interests, 

And  yet  all  Is  not  bleak.  As  we  begin  the 
sixth  month  of  the  Lindsay  Administration, 
there  have  been  contributions  and  accom- 
plishments despite  four  major  obstacles  to 
Improvement,  ^  I  urge  you  to  remember  these 
four  obstacles  and  to  try  your  best  to  insure 
against  their  arising  in  tlie  cities  of  this  state. 

The  four  horsemen  of  opposition  are ; 
First,  public  apathy,  which  is  a  feeling  that 
nothing  can  be  done.  Do  not  allow  this 
feeling  to  set  in.  because  with  it  goes  migra- 
tions of  people  and  Jobs  away  from  the  city. 
Teach  people  that  City  Hall  cares  and  that 
City  Hall  is  human,  can  be  fought,  and  can 
lose  6n  occasion. 

The  second  obstacle  Is  one  I  cfiU  bureau- 
cratic indecision.  F\>r  too  long  government 
employees  have  been  afraid  of  penalties  t>e- 
eause  of  mistakes  in  Judgments  and  deci- 
sions made  In  good  faith.  Civil  servants 
must  be  encouraged  to  make  individual  deci- 
sions and  to  make  them  responsibly,  even  if 
they  may  result  in  error. 

The  third  obstacle  is  one  that  the  Mayor 
and  I  have  called  special  interest  or  power 
opposition.  Part  of  it  is  political,  seeking 
revenge  for  the  defeat  of  November  2nd, 
Part  of  it  is  economic  revenge.  Special  in- 
terest or  power  brokers  exist  in  every  city. 
They  can  be  recognized  in  two  ways:  One, 
they  want  change,  but  not  for  themselves  or 
their  group.  They  want  change  only  for 
other  people.  Second,  they  want  more  from 
government  than  they  are  entitled  to.  I 
urge  that  you  avoid  dealing  with  these 
groups. 

The  fourth  obstacle  is  one  that  I  Identify 
as  a  "Center  City"  complex.  In  every  city 
the  leaders  and  opinion  molders  have  one 
special  geographic  area  for  preferred  develop- 
ment. In  New  York,  for  too  long  our  only 
development  and  real  concern  has  been  mid- 
town  Manhattan.  I  think  this  is  a  misplaced 
focus.  I  think  that  the  problems  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  city  are  equally  impor- 
tant, I  think  that  the  sooner  every  city 
starts  thinking  equally  in  terms  of  the  en- 
tire city  the  sooner  it  can  grow  uniformly. 

Municipal  government  is  only  as  strong  as 
those  interested  in  preserving  its  Integrity, 
But  I  warn  you  that  each  time  you  will  try 
to  do  what  you  believe  is  best  for  the  people 
and  the  area,  a  special  group  will  oppose  you. 

In  New  York  by  mandating  a  change  by 
electing  John  Lindsay  as  Mayor,  the  public 
gave  to  him  the  opportunity  to  change  the 
government  consistent  with  the  policies 
which  he  brought  forth  to  the  public.  And 
each  time  he  tries  to  Implement  one  of  these 
changes,  he  Is  met  by  heavy  opposition.  And 
yet  in  the  first  five  months,  he  has  made 
some  major  contributions. 

He  has  recommended  a  major  reorgani- 
zation in  transit  for  the  City.  Our  plight 
in  transit  is  so  bad  that  it  Is  a  good  example 
of  what  to  guard  against.  There  are  eight 
to  ten  different  departments  and  agencies 
handling  various  aspects  of  the  flow  of 
goods  and  passengers  In  and  out  of  the  city. 
The  Mayor  has  recommended  a  program  for 
unification  and  economy.  Yet  strong  legisla- 
tive opposition,  supported  by  lobbyists  seems 
determined  to  kill  this  bill. 

Another  recommended  accomplishment  is 
a  major  tax  reorganization.  We  inherited,  on 
the  day  the  Mayor  took  over,  an  estimated 
deficit  in  our  city  budget  of  almost  600  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1966.  An  inherited  budget  of  this 
size  leaves  only  one  choice:  The  raising  of 
new  sources  of  revenue.  We  cannot  borrow 
any  more  money  realistically  because  oxir 
last  bond  issue  sold  at  approximately  4,2  '^ 
which  as  a  municipal  rate  Is  a  very  high  rate 
and  does  not  speak  well  of  the  city's  credit 
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that  we  inherited.  And  yet  these  tax  reor- 
ganizations seem  headed  for  partial  faUure. 
There  is  a  built-in  power  establishment  In 
every  city  that  will  refuse  to  let  you  move  as 
fast  as  the  public  needs  or  deeires  demand. 
But  If  you  fight  it  In  the  long  run  It  will  be 
worth  It,  because  the  city  wlU  benefit. 

I  have  so  far  discussed  the  problems  that 
tend  to  make  city  government  obsolete.  But 
even  if  these  problems  were  not  contrived 
and  imposed,  the  growing  trend  and  move- 
ment Of  people  to  the  cities  is  creating  vast 
urban  problems  that  I  believe  neither  the 
cities  nor  the  states  themselves  will  be  able 
to  solve.  Though  many  of  you  may  dislike 
the  concept  of  Federal  planning  or  assist- 
ance. I  believe  that  only  with  the  impetus  of 
Federal  activity  can  the  growing  problems  of 
housing,  education  and  aid  to  our  less  for- 
tunate be  solved. 

And  yet  this  Federal  activity  will  not  be 
easy  to  accomplish  for  the  role  of  the  City 
in  history  has  undergone  vast  changes. 

Where  once  citiee  were  Important  and 
paramount,  they  descended  and  an  agricul- 
tural society  ascended.  Today,  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  beginning  of  a  reversion.  I  think 
that  we  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  movement 
In  the  development  of  the  cities  which  will 
last  several  hundred  years,  and  the  new  cities 
of  the  Northwest  can  lead  this  ascent. 

Basically,  the  cities  of  this  nation  are 
under-privileged  children,  and  we  have  a 
problem.  The  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ways been  the  primary  governmental  agency, 
taken  what  it  wanted,  left  the  rest  to  the 
stiites,  and  then  ultimately  the  cities  picked 
up  what  was  left.  Outside  of  national  de- 
fense, this  form  of  taxation  and  division  of 
rcEponsibilities  no  longer  makes  any  sense. 
What  we  need  is  a  basic  revision  of  our  think- 
ing about  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
the  Federal  System.  The  cities,  where 
seventy  percent  of  our  people  now  live,  must 
be  given  a  p:imary  taxing  power.  The  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  new  urban  movement  re- 
quire a  major  revision  In  our  thinking. 

What  I  think  must  be  done  Is  that  a 
National  Municipal  Conference  should  be 
called  by  the  cities.  And  this  conference 
should  be  designed  to  re-evaluate  the  whole 
scope  of  federal,  state  and  municipal  prior- 
ities. An  existing  organization  that  may  well 
do  this  is  the  National  Conference  of  Mayors. 
The  Federal  government  is  not  the  proper 
agency  to  call  a  conference  of  this  type. 
Dominated  as  it  Is  by  areas  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  urban  problems,  it  can  at  best, 
compromise  a  resolution  submitted  by  the 
\u-ban  areas  in  this  country. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  conference 
must  be  called  by  the  cities  because  they 
have  enough  political  power  at  national  con- 
ventions and  in  the  Congress  to  convince  the 
Congress  Itself  that  change  must  be  made. 
The  metropolitan  areas  must  become  the 
primaj-y  political  and  governmental  power 
in  the  United  States,  or  else  we  are  never 
going  to  have  the  tools  or  the  money  to  do 
the  work  which  must  be  done, 

Otu  cities  today  do  not  exercise  enough 
influence.  The  Athens  of  Pericles'  day  was 
never  larger  than  present-day  Sacramento, 
but  Its  influence  has  been  felt  throughout 
the  ages.  Florence  In  the  Renaissance  was 
smaller  than  Fresno  Is  today,  and  Chicago  is 
three  times  the  size  of  Imperial  Rome,  yet  its 
influence  is  far  less. 

Our  problem  this  year  and  in  the  years 
ahead  is  basically  stated  as  follows:  "How 
can  we  properly  give  to  the  city  the  priority 
in  American  society  that  it  deserves  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  treated  at  least  equally  \^-lth 
highways,  agriculture  and  outer  space?" 

This  will  take  a  major  shift  in  philosophy 
on   the   part   of  Congress,     Local   and   state 


governments  must  of  course  do  their  share, 
and  the  danger  oomee  from  relying  solely 
on  Federal  planning.  But  we  cannot  spend 
as  little  on  the  cities  of  the  nation  as  we  are 
now  doing  and  expect  to  grope  with  the 
major  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act 
of  1966  is  is  legislation  of  substantial  im- 
portance in  keeping  oiu-  cities  from  becom- 
ing obeolete.  It  Is  not  vague  and  ephemeral 
as  is  some  of  our  legislation  of  the  past. 
The  Demonstration  Cities  Act  must  be  ac- 
companied by  intensive  programs  for  social 
renewal;  preschool  programs  for  the  very 
young,  health  assistance  to  eliminate  dietary 
deficiencies,  welfare  guidance  aimed  at  im- 
proved housekeeping  and  better  budgeting 
and  most  important,  a  variety  of  manpower 
programs  that  will  bring  realistic  Job  train- 
ing to  those  who  have  been  hampered  for  one 
reason  or  another  from  obtaining  meaningful 
permanent  employment.  This  state  and 
every  state  should  support  these  programs 
because  they  will  assist  materially  in  tackling 
the  problems. 

What  am  I  really  talking  about  today? 
I'm  talking  about  some  sensible  planning: 
I'm  talking  about  opposing  groups  working 
together  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  then  of 
course  for  the  benefit  of  themselves.  But  we 
have  to  move  practically  and  realize  that 
there  is  an  economic  basis  for  most  people's 
motivation.  And  I  believe  that  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  reforms  for  the  metro- 
politan areas  will  result  in  the  economic  im- 
provement of  all  who  cooperate  In  this  im- 
provement. 

I  urge  that  you  set  goals  for  your  activities 
so  that  you  can  see  what  you  are  attempting 
to  do  in  making  decisions  for  progress.  These 
goals  of  urban  government  can  be  several: 

1.  To  create  community  images  that  are 
attractive  to  population  movements,  not  Just 
in  good  facilities  but  also  in  attractive  pack- 
aging to  lure  people. 

2.  To  coordinate  cities  and  their  surround- 
ing residential  communities — regional  plan- 
ning must  begin  now. 

3.  To  coordinate  regional  transportation, 
to  ease  the  fiow  of  goods  and  passengers  in 
and  out  of  our  metropolitan  areas — to  save 
time,  money  and  the  nervous  system. 

4.  To  provide  more  than  adequate  health, 
air  and  water  pollution  control — no  longer 
can  the  goal  be  the  minimum,  nor  can  we 
yet  afford  the  maximum. 

5.  To  make  certain  that  In  this  decade  and 
In  the  decades  to  come  that  the  public  and 
private  use  of  the  rare  commodity,  land,  is 
regulated  according  to  a  master  plan. 

6.  Particularly  In  the  Northwest,  to  halt 
or  prevent  the  ghettoization  of  our  cities, 
either  by  income,  social  strata  or  race. 

7.  And  last,  but  not  least,  to  provide  more 
than  a  minimum  of  housing,  culture  and 
education  so  that  the  generations  that  fol- 
low us  may  have  something  from  which  to 
carry  us  further  and  on  which  to  build. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  commend  you  on 
this  conference,  to  thank  you  for  Inviting 
me  and  to  again  remind  you  not  to  over- 
look the  enviable  position  in  which  this  area 
is  today.  You  can  plan  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made.  You  can  build  so  that 
your  children  will  not  have  to  rehabilitate. 
Take  this  opportunity,  for  It  comes  only 
once  in  a  society. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  under  your 
present  governmental  leadership  and  busi- 
ness and  labor  community  you  can  do  the 
type  of  Job  that  will  make  the  ciUes  of  the 
East  both  envious  of  you  and  regretful  for 
what  we  have  allowed  to  happen  to  ourselves 

Good  luck. 

Thank  you. 


Penn  Park:  Another  Golden  Triangle 
for  Pittsburgh 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pittsburgh  urban  renewal  renaissance  In 
our  famous  Golden  Triangle  has  Inspired 
similar  projects  In  other  major  cities 
of  our  country. 

Now,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
announced  a  great  new  privately  under- 
written redevelopment  of  another  part 
of  downtown  Pittsburgh  to  be  known  as 
Penn  Park.  In  eCfect,  It  will  be  an  ex- 
ten.sion  of  the  Golden  Triangle. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  a  stirring  article  on  this  great 
new  project.  In  the  May  1966  Issue  of 
Greater  Pittsburgh,  official  publication  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Greater 
Pittsburgh,  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

K^rly  this  month.  Pittsburgh  strengthened 
its  •■copyright"  as  the  Renaissance  City. 

The  city's  position  of  leadership  among 
the  world's  forward  moving  metropolitan 
centers  was  enhanced  May  5  with  the  formal 
announcement  by  Stuart  T.  Saunders,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, of  a  grand  new  privately  underwritten 
renewal  project  for  downtown  Pittsburgh. 

Plans  for  the  ambitious  development, 
called  Penn  Park  after  its  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road sponsor,  were  discussed  at  a  dinner 
meeting  of  civic  leaders  and  news  media  at 
the  Duquesne  Club.  The  dinner  was  hosted 
by  Mr,  Saunders  and  two  of  the  Pennsylvania 
R.Tilroad's  Pittsburgh  directors,  Richard  K. 
Mellon,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mellon 
National  Bank;  and  EMward  J.  Hanley.  presi- 
dent of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corporation. 

Penn  Park  is  viewed  by  its  sponsors  as  an 
extension  of  Pittsburgh's  existing  Golden 
Triangle. 

The  total  project  Includes  a  148-acre,  40- 
square-block  area  of  largely  blighted  real 
estate  from  Tenth  Street  to  21st  Street,  be- 
tween the  Allegheny  River  and  Bigelow 
Boulevard. 

The  complex  relates  in  size  to  more  than 
one -third  of  the  315-acre  total  of  the  present 
Golden  Triangle — dwarfing  the  city's  Gate- 
way  Center  at  &  raUo   of  over  six   to  one. 

As  presently  contemplated.  Penn  Park  will 
see  the  creation  of  a  land  bank  for  subse- 
quent development  within  a  landscaped 
park-like  setting  of  pre-planned  boulevards, 
plazas,  and  streets.  Office,  high-rise  apart- 
ment, research  and  educational  buildings  are 
expected  to  rise  from  predetermined  loca- 
tions. 

A  large  part  of  the  area  will  remain  open 
space — gardens,  lawns,  woodlands,  parks  and 
thoroughfares.  The  full  length  of  Alle- 
gheny River  frontage  wlU  be  landscaped,  com- 
plementing similar  efforts  the  city  has  pro- 
grammed for  the  opposite  bank. 

Highlighting  the  functional  and  aesthetic 
aspects  of  Penn  Park  will  be  a  great  plaza 
traffic  circle,  the  Penn  Circle  Plaza  which 
will  accommodate  six  lanes  of  free  fiowlng 
traffic.  The  grand  circle  Is  located  at  the 
entrance  to  the  complex  and  like  all  through 
streets  within  the  area — it  wUl  have  no 
pedestrian  crossings  at  grade  level,  no  inter- 
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aectiooB,  and  no  traffic  lights.  It  Is  predicted 
that  traffic  will  flow  Ave  times  faster  than 
through  other  sections  of  the  triangle. 

Near  the  circle  and  complementing  lU 
aesthetic  character  will  be  a  large  open  mall 
which — In  svunmary — has  been  described  a* 
"a  beautiful  riverside  park." 

When  will  Penn  Park  be  a  reality? 

In  Ita  entirety— obviously  not  for  some 
time. 

As  a  beginning  .  .  .  right  now. 

For  as  Pennsylvania  Board  Chairman 
Saunders  declared  in  announcing  the  devel- 
opment: "I  serve  notice  this  evening  that 
we  are  open  for  business." 

Mr.  Saunders  recalled  the  Pennsylvania's 
experience  In  redevelopment  projects  else- 
where, pointing  to  Penn  Center  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  new  Madison  Square  Garden  and 
28-8tory  office  building  over  Penn  Station  in 
New  York,  and  construction  of  two  sky- 
scrapers over  tracks  at  Union  Station  in 
Chicago. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  does  not  intend 
to  play  the  role  ot  developer  for  Penn  Park, 
but  rather  to  make  the  land  available  to 
sub-developers  within  guidelines  of  the 
master  plan. 

Planning  consultant — and  a  participant  in 
the  announcement  proceedings — is  Robert 
W.  Dowllng.  chairman  of  City  Investing 
Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Dowllng  served 
In  similar  capacity  In  the  planning  of  Gate- 
way Center. 

Mr.  Saunders  observed  that  Penn  Park, 
"represents  a  long-term  commitment  by 
Pennsylvania  to  the  City  of  Pittsburgh." 

In  Interpreting  Penn  Park  in  terms  of 
taxable  property,  Mr.  Saunders  referred  to 
the  city's  experience  with  the  Mellon 
Square  Park  and  Gateway  Center  areas 
where  assessed  values  have  increased  six-fold 
over  preredeveloixnent  returns. 

The  Penn  Park  plan  foresees  the  razing 
over  the  next  several  years  of  such  land- 
marks as  Pennsylvania  Station  and  the  Al- 
legheny River  railroad  bridge  with  its  ele- 
vated approaches,  the  Port  Pitt  Hotel,  Grey- 
hound Bus  Terminal,  the  four-block  Pltt- 
Penn  Terminal  Warehouse,  the  sprawling 
wholesale  produce  market  and  others. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  presently  owns 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  land  area 
and  Is  In  the  process  of  acquiring  the  re- 
maining properties. 

Serving  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  real 
estate  acquislton  agents  and  consultants  axe 
Beynon  &  Co.;  Amheim  &  Neely,  Inc.,  and 
Real  Kstate  Company  of  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  expected  that  the  food  and  produce 
market  will  relocate  at  a  modem  food  distri- 
bution center  for  which  Pittsburgh's  City 
Planning  Department  has  reserved  130  acres 
in  the  326-acre  Chartlers  Valley  Urban  Re- 
newal Project. 

Trains  now  moving  over  the  Allegheny 
River  will  be  routed  through  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Tunnel  and  over  the  Monongahela 
River.  Chicago  trains  will  use  an  existing 
Ohio  River  bridge  to  connect  with  their  main 
line. 

All  freight  tracks  of  the  PRR's  so-called 
Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  in  The  Strip  will 
be  removed,  together  with  about  half  of  the 
tracks  in  the  passenger  yard  serving  Penn- 
sylvania Station.  Air  rights  developments 
over  remaining  tracks  will  be  projected  simi- 
lar to  those  the  railroad  has  under  way  in 
several  other  cities. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  that  the  railroad's  rede- 
velopment announcement  has  come  in  time 
for  consideration  Ln  current  studies  for  new 
rapid  transit  facilities. 

The  new  plan  will  enable  substantial  sav- 
ings to  be  made  In  structural  costs  for  the 
Croastown  Boulevard  and  Its  approaches  to 
the  Allegheny  River  Bridge  between  the  Bou- 
levard and  the  projected  North  Side  express- 
way system.  The  Crosstown  section  can  be 
bult  at  a  lower  level,  with  reduced  grades 
for  access  ramps  leading  to  Fort  Pitt  Boule- 


vard. It  was  originally  designed  high  enough 
to  clear  existing  structures. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  tliat  Pittsburgh,  "which 
has  always  been  tremendously  important  to 
our  railroad."  will  be  even  more  Important 
in  the  future. 

He  noted  that  one  of  the  regional  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  new  Penn  Central  sys- 
tem (resulting  from  the  recently  ICC-ap- 
proved  merger  of  the  Peruisylv.mia  and  New 
York  Central  sv.stems)  will  be  IcK.ited  in 
Penn  Center.  He  observetl  further  that  the 
lines  ot  the  merged  systems  will  be  busier 
than  they  are  today  and  ih.it  "we  evcntu.iily 
will  have  more  railroad  employees  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  we  have  now." 

Mr.  Saunders  referred  to  an  observation 
by  former  Governor  David  L.  LawTence: 
"Pittsburgh  will  need  more  than  good  will 
to  keep  Us  pace;  it  will  need  proficiency, 
imagination,  a  certain  reekle."?sness  that 
shocks  and  stirs  the  hardheaded  men  of  bu.'>i- 
ness  and  of  polltic.<<.  It  is  not  enough  to 
be  industrious,  there  must  be  a  flair,  a  touch 
of  genius." 

'I  believe."  said  Mr.  Saunders,  "that  Penn 
Parle  is  in  keeping  with  Governor  LawTence's 
vision  and  assessment  of  the  future.  It  is 
our  response  to  .  .   .  his  ringing  challenge." 


WTOP  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLI.NOI.S 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\T1VE3 

Wednesday.  June  15. 1966 

Mi'.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
would  .soem  that  the  Rovemmcnt  of  the 
Nation',s  Capital  mmht  well  set  a  preced- 
ent and  lead  the  country  in  policies  on 
the  availability  of  information.  Accord- 
ing to  WTOP  radio  and  television,  of 
Washington,  D.C  .  such  is  not  the  case. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Free  Press"  which  was  broadcast 
June  9  and  10,  1966,  by  WTOP: 

This   is   a  WTOP   Editorial. 

Considering  that  Washington  houses  many 
of  the  basic  documents  of  American  free- 
dom, it's  positively  amazing  how  little  seems 
to  be  known  here  about  freedom  of  the 
press.  A  good  part  of  the  municipal  business 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  cranducted  in 
a  way  that  suggests  that  a  free  press  Is 
an  unheard-of  concept 

As  an  example,  take  the  Wednesday  after- 
noon meeting  of  the  .\d  Hoc  Committee  on 
Alcoholism.  This  is  a  quasi-public  group 
set  up  to  assist  the  DC  Health  Department 
In  Its  grappling  with  the  problem  of  chronic 
alcoholics.  The  committee  scheduled  a 
meeting  for  4pm  Wednesday  to  hear  from 
a  DC  health  official,  Richard  Tatham.  who 
was  to  discuss  wh.it  is  done  and  not  done 
in  the  trentment  of  ,i!cohoiics.  The  meet- 
ing was  no  secret:  four  newsmen.  Including 
one  from  WTOP  News,  showed  up  to  re- 
port what  was  said 

As  it  turned  out  however,  Mr  Tatham 
told  Committee  offi'^la!??  that  his  discussion 
would  be  hampered  if  the  press  were  there. 
So  the  reporters  were  tos'-.ed  oiit  Committee 
spokesmen  say  they  regret  having  tn  do  so, 
but — according  to  one  of  them — it  was  the 
"only  way  to  get  the  Health  Department  to 
say  anything  meaningful  " 

We  are  now  told  that  Mr,  Tatham  re- 
vealed "some  dirty  linen"  in  the  Health 
Department  concerning  efforts  at  alcoholic 
rehabilitation.  It's  no  surprise  that  dirty 
linen    exists   because    the    DC    program   for 


treating  alcoholics  is  a  mess.  But  it  would 
be  dandy  If  the  public  could  be  let  in  on 
what's  going  on  because  it's  a  public  prob- 
lem; Mr.  Tatham  is  a  public  official:  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  Is  established  to  serve  the 
public  interest. 

What  this  city  needs — among  many  other 
things — Is  a  local  freedom-of-information 
statute.  The  present  law  requires  only  that 
the  Board  of  Education  conduct  public  meet- 
ings.    Why  not  all  DC  officials  and  agencies.^ 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial,  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


Aatfaorizing  Defense  Procurement  and 
Research  and  Development,  and  Mili- 
tary  Pay 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  June  14.  1966 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  S.  2950.  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1967 
for  procvirement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members,  we  are  here  today  to  approve 
a  $17,858  billion  American  defense  pro- 
curement bill  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Our  great  chairman  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  today  pioneering  once  again  a 
very  modest  step  and  inroad  on  Execu- 
tive civilian-military  authority  which 
has  been  assumfed  without  much  remon- 
strance from  the  Congress  over  the  past 
many  years. 

As  I  read  the  amendments  made  by 
our  committee,  after  diligent  considera- 
tion and  cogitation,  we  have  really  very 
modestly  affected  the  proposed  bill. 

There  is  $19.9  million  for  a  much 
needed  light  observation  helicopter. 

There  is  $20  million  for  a  much  needed 
airborne  TV  system  over  in  Saigon, 
which  was  pioneered  by  my  colleague 
from  Michigan. 

There  is  $55  million  for  a  new  IMI. 
to  make  the  SR^71,  developed  by  the 
CIA.  a  truly  useful  instrument  of  de- 
fense policy. 

There  is  $51.2  million  for  the  CX-2. 
in  a  critical  new  capability  to  accelerate 
our  air  medical  evacuation  capability. 
I  might  point  out  in  this  respect  that  we 
are  still  returning  our  meii  stateside  to 
their  homes,  when  they  are  injured  in 
old  Convairs  and  delapidated  under- 
capability  aircraft. 

There  is  $167.9  million  for  the  Nike  X, 
a  much  needed  anti-ICBM  capability. 

There  is  $258.3  million  for  two  nuclear 
DLGN's,  one  of  which  was  authorized 
last  year  at  $130.5  million. 

There  is  $62.8  million  for  Nike  X  re- 
search. 

There  is  $142.7  million  for  Poseidon 
i'e.search,  to  make  the  Polaris  capability 
what  it  was  intended  to  be. 

And  there  Is  $167.7  million  for  the 
MOL.  AMSA.  and  the  F-lll-A  and 
V  STOL. 
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That  is  a  total  of  about  $815  million 
new  authorization. 

The  amounts  of  money  the  committee 
recommends  as  additions  to  the  bill  com- 
prise but  5  percent  of  the  total  legisla- 
tion, but  the  areas  in  which  the  commit- 
tee urges  such  emphasis  and  concentra- 
tion I  believe  are  of  critical  Importance. 

It  is  regrettable,  I  believe,  that  there  Is 
not  more  rapport  between  the  very  able 
Members  and  leadership  and  staff  of  our 
committee  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

I  believe  the  committee  report,  filed 
with  the  bill,  is  one  of  the  monumental 
reports  that  has  been  filed  during;  my 
service  in  the  pa^t  4  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  certainly  commend  it  to  every 
Member,  to  read  diligently. 

The  fact  that  the  committee  must  go 
to  the  mat,  so  to  speak,  to  affect  the 
budget  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mittee, allegedly  after  critical  sci'utiniz- 
ing,  study  and  review,  a  mere  5  percent. 
Indicates  the  degree  of  power  which  has 
been  lost  by  this  Congress  to  affect  this 
vei'y  critical  insti-ument  of  American 
policy  and  our  very  existence. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chaii-man  for 
the  vei-y  able  leadership  which  he  has 
given  to  our  committee  over  the  last  2 
years.  We  need  you  in  the  future,  and 
our  committee  is  100  percent  behind  your 
able  leadership. 


Failure  of  a  Mission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15. 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  Mere- 
dith's march  in  Mississippi  meant  many 
things  to  many  people.  But  now  it  is 
time  to  ask  not  what  his  march  meant, 
but  what  his  shooting  meant.  To  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  it  should  sug- 
gest that  once  again  civil  rights  legisla- 
tions is  needed — legislation  which  would 
commit  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  prevention  of  violence. 

That  is  the  point  of  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Amsterdam  News  of  June 
11.  1966. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Failure  of  a  Mission 

James  Meredith  set  out  on  a  mission  to 
walk  into  the  heart  of  his  home  state  of 
Mississippi  to  prove  to  Mississippi  Negroes 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation  that  it  is  now  safe 
for  a  Negro  to  travel  the  roads  of  his  home 
state. 

But  Merediih  failed  In  his  mission — he  was 
shot  down  from  ambush  by  a  white  man  who 
didn't  know  him  and  of  whom  Meredith  had 
never  heard.  He  was  shot  down  because  be 
was  a  Negro, 

Thus,  In  the  failure  of  his  mission,  Mere- 
dith established  one  thing — he  made  It  plain, 
not  only  to  the  Negroes  of  Mississippi  but  to 
everyone  In  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not 
safe  for  peaceful  Negroes  to  walk  the  high- 
ways of  Mississippi. 

Meredith  has  now  done  his  Job. 

The  proof  is  there  for  all  to  see.  It  now 
remains  for  the  Federal  government  to  make 
it  safe  for  all  Americans  to  walk  freely  in 
Mississippi. 


Fortunately,  as  this  is  being  written,  there 
is  a  civil  rights  bill  before  the  Congrese  which 
if  passed  would  go  a  long  way  toward  seeing 
to  It  that  what  happened  to  Meredith  will 
never  happen  to  any  other  American. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  this  bill  at 
once. 

This  Is  no  time  for  talking— the  bill  U 
there  and  it  should  be  passed  Into  law 
forthwith. 


New  Opportunities  for  Spanish-Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELIGIO  DE  LA  GARZA 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Re- 
cently I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
concerning  the  problems  of  the  Spanish 
speaking  people  of  the  Southwest,  and 
one  of  the  recommendations  which  I 
made  was  that  a  unique  approach  to  job 
training  and  placement  be  undertaken 
through  a  program  of  self-help  called 
SER — service,  emplojinent,  and  rede- 
velopment. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  today  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Willard 
Wiilz,  and  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
jointly  announced  the  funding  of  this 
program. 

The  1-year  demonstration  grant  will 
be  administered  by  Jobs  for  Progress, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens — LULAC — and  the 
American  GI  Forum  of  the  United 
States. 

Project  SER  will  explore  new  ap- 
proaches to  employment.  Increased  earn- 
ing power  and  improved  living  standards 
for  those  In  the  Southwest  who  face 
imlque  problems  largely  because  of  cul- 
tural differences.  The  grant  will  estab- 
lish a  single  centralized  regional  service, 
which  will  In  turn  provide  technical  as- 
sistance for  jobs-for-progress  centers  In 
the  five  States,  each  programing  train- 
ing, placement,  and  relocation  services. 

SER  will  provide  prevocatlonal  guid- 
ance, lemedial  education,  and  relocation 
services  for  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity while  assisting  States,  industry, 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  recruit- 
ment. A  regional  skills  bank  created 
from  the  network  of  jobs-for-progress 
centers  will  maintain  an  inventory  of 
professional,  technical,  skilled,  and  semi- 
skilled persons  for  employment  through- 
out the  five-State  region. 

Relatively  little  specialized  service, 
bilinqual,  and  cultui-ally  oriented,  has 
been  available  for  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, but  these  centers  will  draw  into 
manpower,  development,  and  training 
programs,  commimity  action  programs, 
on-the-job  training  projects  and  prevo- 
catlonal coui-ses,  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons not  now  reached  through  more  con- 
ventional approaches. 

The  job  progress  centers  will  put 
heavy  emphasis  on  communications  and 
recruitment.  The  Government  agencies 
expect  sharply  increased  utilization  by 
Spanish-Americans  of  U.S.  Employment 


Service  and  other  facilities  through  their 
close  cooperation  with  SER. 

The  nonprofit  Jobs  for  Progress.  Inc., 
will  be  governed  by  a  board  composed  cf 
representatives  of  LULAC,  the  GI  forum 
and  the  Community  Services  Organiza- 
tion. The  regional  board  will  be  en- 
larged by  the  participation  of  other  local 
service-orient<»d  groups.  The  State 
boards,  whose  programs  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  regional  directors  before  funding, 
will  iiiclude  representatives  of  both  na- 
tional groups,  local  organizations,  and 
the  persons  served  by  the  projects. 

California  and  Texas  will  each  have 
four  jobs-for-progress  centers  under 
SER  with  one  center  planned  for  each  of 
the  other  three  States.  The  centers  will 
be  located  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  in  Los  An- 
Reles,  Santa  Anna,  San  Diego,  and  the 
bay  area  of  California;  In  Denver,  Colo.; 
at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  in  Corpus 
Christl,  El  Paso.  Houston,  and  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

The  timetable  calls  for  program  and 
staff  development  during  the  first  4 
months  and  submission  of  State  pro- 
posals in  the  fifth  month  of  the  program. 
I  hope  that  this  is  but  a  beginning  of 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  Is  needed 
between  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of 
the  Southwest  and  their  Federal  Ghw- 
ernment.  Great  things  can  come  from 
working  together  in  a  spirit  of  harmony, 
not  asking  favors,  or  special  treatment, 
but  assuming  tlieir  responsibilities  as 
citizens,  and  the  Government  assuring 
them  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
earned  by  the  assumption  of  those  re- 
spoiisibilities. 

I  want  to  thank  and  congratulate  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  and  Sargent  Shriver  for 
their  aid  and  understanding. 

I  want,  also,  to  show  my  appreciation 
to  Pi-esident  LjTidon  B.  Johnson,  who  has 
always  been  our  friend,  for  his  continued 
interest  in  our  problems  and  assure  him 
of  our  support  and  cooperation  In  msJc- 
ing  our  coimtry  great  and  prosperous  by 
showing  our  responsibility,  and  If  we 
have  problems,  exposing  them  In  a  ma- 
ture and  sensible  manner,  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  our  ancestry,  for  we  cannot 
and  must  not,  in  an  attempt  for  recog- 
nition, disobey  the  laws  of  this  country 
or  trample  over  the  rights  of  others.  It 
is  only  by  patience  and  understanding 
that  we  can  help  ourselves,  and  indeed 
help  others,  waiting  for  the  day  when 
truly  every  American  can  sincerely  say,  "I 
am  an  American  and  every  other  Amer- 
ican sees  and  considers  me  as  such,  and 
I  in  turn  see  him  in  the  same  light." 
Thank  you. 


The  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  26  years 
ago  today  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  So- 
viet Union  began  the  occupation  of  the 
Republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
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ania,  thxjs  ending  the  existence  of  these 
countries  as  free  and  independent  na- 
tions. 

TTa&i  invasicHi  and  occupation  and  the 
Imposition  of  the  Soviet  regime  was  a 
flagrant  act  of  aggression  and  continues 
as  such  today. 

The  Soviets  have  deported  to  their 
country  more  than  a  half  million  people 
from  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  U5.S.R. 
Joined  the  Genocide  Convention. 

In  addition  to  these  deportations  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  forcibly  resettling  young 
pe(H>le  from  these  countries  in  Soviet 
Russia,  thus  obliterating  their  national 
Identity  by  Russification.  atheism,  and 
Communist  Indoctrination. 

The  U.S.S.R.  does  not  have  any  legal 
basis  for  the  occupation  of  these  coun- 
tries but  Is  trying  to  justify  Its  domina- 
tion by  fraud  and  usurpation  of  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  seizure  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union  and  has  upheld  and  restated  Uils 
position  in  a  recent  official  publication  of 
the  Department  of  State — •Treaties  in 
Force." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
oppressed  people  of  these  once  independ- 
ent nations  will  be  able  once  again  to 
gain  their  freedom — a  freedom  they  so 
richly  deserve. 


A  Great  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\nVE.$ 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  my  pleasure  today  to  ask  that  a  poem 
be  placed  here  In  the  Record,  reflecting 
the  worthy  program  of  the  Peters  Ele- 
mentary School  of  Broward  County.  Fla., 
to  encourage  patriotism  among  our 
young  people.  Following  a  contest 
among  the  students,  this  poem  by  Miss 
Susan  Stanton  of  the  sixth  grade  was  se- 
lected as  the  winner.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
for  me  to  put  It  here  in  the  Record,  along 
with  my  most  sincere  congratulations  to 
Miss  Stanton  and  the  faculty  of  Peters 
Elementary  School : 
A  Great  Amhucan  Who  iNrLUENcrc  Oxtr  Way 

OF  Life 
In  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty- two. 
Born  was  the  maker  of  the  red.  white,  and 

blue. 
Grlsoom  was  her  maiden  name. 
But  after  she   married   It   wasn't  tlie   same 
O  can  you  guess  who  this  can  be, 
Read  the  reet  and  you  will  see. 

A  great  American  was  this  lass. 
When  the  Revolution  came  to  pass 
She  designed  a  flag  for  our  nation. 
It  was  her  very  own  creation. 
O  can  you  guess  who  this  can  b«. 
Read  the  rest  and  you  will  see. 

Thirteen  stars  Ln  a  field  of  blue. 
Thirteen  stripes  were  added  too. 
The  thirteen  stripes  will  always  stand. 
For  freedom  and  courage  in  our  land. 
O  can  you  guess  who  this  can  be. 
Read  the  rest  and  you  will  see. 


Thirteen  staxs  were  for  each  state. 

But  there  are  fifty  as  of  late. 

Then  she  made  many  more. 

But  she  found  it  quite  a  chor*". 

I'm  sure  you've  gueeeed  who  this  could  be, 

It's  Betsy  Roes  Its  plain  to  see. 

— Susan  Stanto.n. 


Soviet'i 


Mass  Deportation  of  the  Baltic 
Peoples 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.XRKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    I1.LINOI.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SF  ST.\-nVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Es- 
tonians Latvians  and  Lithuanians  in  the 
Baltic  countries  are  dedicated  fighters 
and  hard  workers.  Throuizhout  their 
long  history  they  have  been  brought  up 
In  the  school  of  adversity,  and  they  are 
Inured  to  hard.shlps  and  sufferings.  But 
In  recent  and  contemporary  times  they 
have  had  more  than  a  heavy  burden  of 
misory  and  misfortune. 

Theso  three  proples.  totaling  somewhat 
more  tlian  5  million  In  all,  constitute  a 
hard  core  of  procrressive  and  pro.sperous 
E\iropcnns  in  northeastern  Europe.  For 
more  than  a  full  century  all  three  peoples 
lived  under  the  oppressive  czarist  re- 
gime of  Russia.  At  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  they  reaained  their  freedom, 
instituted  democratic  governments  In 
their  homelands,  and  were  rebuilding 
their  ravaeed  countries  In  tiicir  own 
imace. 

In  a  short  time  the  Estonian,  Latvian, 
and  Lithuar.ian  republics  became  model 
democraries.  evoking  tiie  admiration  of 
their  friends  and  tlie  jealousy  of  their 
foes  For  two  decades  the.se  peoples 
worked  and  enjoyed  the  blessinps  of  free- 
dom under  democratic  Institutions.  But 
this  bli.s.sful  period  could  not  be  extended; 
and,  as  the  world  situation  deteriorated 
and  war  seemed  inevitable,  these  peoples 
knew  that  any  war  in  Europe  would  spell 
disaster  for  them. 

Unfortunately  their  worst  expectations 
came  true.  ^ 

Early  in  the  war.  In  mid- 1940.  all  three 
countries  were  attacked  by  the  Red  army. 
overrun,  occupied,  and  then  made  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thenceforth  there 
could  be  no  talk  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  sovcreip'n  states  of  E.st-onia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  and  their  inhabitants  were 
enslaved  by  Soviet  agents.  The  worst 
pha.se  of  this  enslavement  was  the  sum- 
mary aircst.  imprisonment,  and  depor- 
tation of  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent 
and  helpless  citiTiens  of  these  countries. 
These  arrests  and  deportations  were  car- 
ried on  for  about  a  year  while  a  veritable 
reign  of  terror  pr(\aikM:l  in  all  three 
countries. 

The  lareest  ma.ss  arrests  and  deporta- 
tion of  Baltic  peoples  took  place  in  mid- 
June  of  1941.  when  probably  100.000  peo- 
ple were  exiled  to  the  forbidding  regions 
of  Soviet  Siberia.  Even  today  we  know 
vei-y  little  of  the  .sad  and  tragic  fate  of 
these  peoples     It  is  very  likely  that  most 


of  them  are  already  dead,  and  the  sur- 
vivors are  lingering  on  still  In  exile. 

On  the  observance  of  the  26th  anni- 
versary of  the  mass  deportation  of  Baltic 
peoples  by  Soviet  authorities,  we  all  wish 
to  express  our  admiration  for  them — 
those  who  are  forced  to  live  under  the 
Soviet  rule  and  their  people  In  the  United 
States  who  work  diligently  on  the  behalf 
of  their  Baltic  brothers. 


Big  Jim  Farley  Is  78  Years  Old 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or   irCW    JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  .STIVES 
Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  30,  1966.  Big  Jim  Farley  celebrated 
his  78th  birthday.  As  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Coni., 
Jim  may  have  stopped  momentarily  for 
the  "pause  that  refreshes,"  but  then  the 
breakneck  speed  for  which  he  Is  famous 
as  he  bustles  through  his  business  af- 
fairs, continued  despite  the  festivities  of 
the  day. 

But  if  Jim  did  not  have  time  himself 
to  stop  for  a  real  birthday  celebration,  I 
think  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  we 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
American. 

Not  only  does  he  represent  the  classic 
story  of  the  smalltime  boy  made  good, 
but  he  represents  as  well  that  rare  type 
of  Individual  who  remains  virtually  un- 
changed by  his  own  success.  Jim's  en- 
thusiasm for  life  and  love  for  all  people 
Increase  with  every  passing  year,  and  al-  i 
though  he  has  reached  the  heights  of  the 
ladder  of  success,  his  simplicity  and 
humility  still  remain  his  trademarks. 

Mr.  Ernest  Cueno  has  written  two  ex- 
cellent articles  for  the  Star-Ledger  and 
Jersey  Journal,  two  New  Jersey  papers, 
which  outline  the  major  events  in  Big 
Jim's  life.  I  believe  that  these  articles 
give  fitting  testimony  to  Jim  Farley's  ac- 
complishments, and  for  that  reason,  I  re- 
quest that  they  be  entered  in  the  Record: 
(Prom  the  Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Journal. 
May  27,  1966] 

Big  Jim  Stiil  Gives  All  He  Has:  Farlfv 

■Will  Be  78  MoND.^Y 

(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

Big  Jim  Farley  will  be  78  years  old  Monchiy. 
He  will  celebrate  It  with  his  usual  78-hour 
work  week.  Since  his  last  birthday,  he  has 
attended  125  dinners  and  70  luncheons  at 
mnny  of  which  he  was  principal  speaker. 

He  also  traveled  60.000  miles  by  land.  sea. 
and  air.  visiting  20  countries.  Including  all 
European  capitals,  all  Central  American 
capitals,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Me.xlco. 

He  reads  the  box  scores  of  every  major 
league  ball  game — without  glasses — as  part 
of  his  habit  of  reading  at  least  four  news- 
papers every  day.  He  is  6-feet-3  inches  tall. 
literally  in  the  well-known  pink,  and  his  205 
pounds  haven't  varied  in  the  last  20  years. 

He  has  a  most  peculiar  walk,  very  quick 
and  very  short  steps.  His  towering  figure 
seems  to  scoot  through  the  New  York  winds. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  interrupted 
every  10  paces  by  someone  who  wants  to 
shake  his  hand. 


Pcrhap.s  no  man  since  Daniel  Webster's 
Bostom  has  so  much  received  the  adulation 
of  a  city.  New  Yorkers  give  him  the  respect 
accorded  Al  Smith  and  the  affection  bestowed 
on  Jim. 

There  is  an  astonishing  simplicity  about 
this  most  sophisticated  of  men.  He  still  has 
the  clean  wholesomeness  of  the  lanky  coun- 
try boy  who  played  first  base  for  the  town 
team  60  years  ago.  He  brought  this  same 
zest  to  politics.  The  Democratic  party  was 
his  te.-,m,  and  he  gave  it  all  he  h.id. 

Prom  8  am.  every  morning  tiU  six  at  night, 
he's  in  there  pitching  for  his  current  team. 
Coca-Cola  export.  He's  head  of  it,  but  he 
puts  on  no  airs.  He  calls  himself  a  salesman, 
and  sell  he  does. 

His  office  Is  crowded  with  affectionate 
greetings  from  Popes  to  presidents,  and  from 
mailcarricr  to  matadors.  All  look  as  pleased 
as  If  they  had  Just  paused  to  refresh. 

The  Hudson  River  was  brimming  with  the 
melling  snows  of  the  Great  Blizzard  of  1888 
when  Jim  Parley  uttered  his  birth-cry.  As 
Damon  Runyon  would  have  said,  it's  8  to  5  it 
w.as  a  shout  of  Joy  at  being  alive.  His 
enthusi.asm  has  mounted  ever  since.  All  of 
humanity  is  his  team,  and  he's  glad  to  be  on 
It.  He  not  only  likes  people;  he  relishea 
them. 

Jim  promised  his  mother  he  would  never 
touch  an  alcoholic  drink,  and  he  never  has. 
He  doesn't  smoke  either.  These  are  tremen- 
dous advantages  for  a  man  to  bring  to  the 
hard-dealing  games  In  the  smoke-fllled 
rooms  of  politics. 

Jim  wanted  to  be  town  clerk.  An  Irish- 
American  Catholic  Democrat  stood  as  much 
chance  in  the  rock-ribbed  Republican  town 
of  Grassy  Point  then  as  Mao  Tse  Tung  stands 
of  being  elected  governor  of  Utah  now.  But 
Jim  took  to  the  malls. 

Apparently.  Republicans    like    to    receive 
letters     because     they     elected     him.     This 
started   the  most  unbelievable   romance   In 
history    between   Jim  Parley    and   the   US 
Malls. 

He  became  postmaster-general  of  the 
United  States,  then  practically  a  concomi- 
tant of  being  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  He  deserved  it  as  Its 
chief  customer  alone. 

Farley,  a  boy  who  never  graduated  from 
high  school,  has  22  honorary  degrees.  He 
can  discuss  as  an  expert  whether  foreign 
trade  will  expand.  (He  thinks  It  will  multi- 
ply) or  whether  Mickey  Mantle  is  swinging 
too  hard.     ( He  thinks  he  Is ) . 
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fProm   the  Newark    (N.J.)    Star-Ledger, 

May   18.   1966] 

Big  Jim  Farleys  a  Fast-Moving  78 

(By   Ernest    Cuneo) 

Big  JLm  Farley  was  78  years  old  yesterday. 
He  wUl  celebrate  It  with  his  usuaX  78-hour 
work  week.  Since  his  last  birthday,  he  haa 
attended  125  dinners  and  70  luncheons  at 
many  of  which  he  was  principal  speaker. 

He  also  traveled  60,000  miles  by  land,  sea 
and  air,  visiting  20  countriee.  Including  all 
European  capitals,  all  Central  American 
capitals,  and  the  principal  citlee  of  Mexico. 
He  reads  the  box  scores  of  every  major  league 
ball  game — without  glasses — as  part  of  his 
habit  of  reading  at  least  four  newspapers 
every  day.  He  is  6-feet  3-incheB  tall,  literally 
in  the  well-known  pink,  and  his  205  pounda 
haven't  varied  In  the  last  20  years. 

He  has  a  most  peculiar  walk,  one  of  very 
quick  and  very  short  stepe.  His  towering 
figure  seems  to  scoot  through  the  New  York 
winds,  in  spite  at  the  fact  that  It  is  Inter- 
rupted every  10  paces  by  someone  who  wanta 
to  shake  his  hand.  Perhaps  no  man  since 
Daniel  Webster's  Boston  has  so  much  re- 
ceived the  adulation  of  a  city.  New  Yorkers 
give  him  the  respect  accorded  Al  Smith  and 
the  affection  bestowed  on  Jinuny  Walker. 

There  Is  an  astonishing  simplicity  about 
this   most   sophisticated   of  men.     He   rtUl 


has  the  clean  wholesomeness  of  the  lanky 
country  boy  who  played  first  base  for  the 
town  team  60  years  aga  He  brought  this 
same  zest  to  politics.  The  Democratic  Party 
was  his  team,  and  he  gave  It  all  he  had. 

Prom  8  a.m.  every  morning  tiU  six  at  night, 
he's  in  there  pitching  for  his  current  team, 
Coca-Cola  Export.  He's  head  of  it.  but  he 
puts  on  no  airs.  He  calls  himself  a  sales- 
miui.  and  sell  he  does.  His  ofBce  is  crowded 
with  affectionate  greetings  from  popes  to 
pre.-,idents.  and  from  mail  carriers  to  mata- 
dors. All  look  as  pleased  as  If  thy  had  Just 
paused  to  refresh. 

Jim  was  the  second  of  five  boys.  His 
father  was  a  Hudson  River  schooner  captain, 
sailing  bricks  down  to  New  York  City.  He 
prospered.  He  bought  two  small  brickyards. 
But  Just  before  Jim  was  10.  his  father  went 
out  to  harness  the  horse  to  go  to  a  neighbor's 
funeral.  The  halter  was  long,  the  horse 
frisky.  Suddenly  wheeling,  he  kicked  Capt. 
Parley  in  the  chest.     He  died  that  night. 

Ellen  Goldrlck  Farley,  Jim's  mother,  woiUd 
run  neither  a  schooner  nor  brickyards.  Capt. 
Parley  left  no  debts,  small  assets,  sturdy 
bodies,  an  honorable  name,  and  a  great 
mother  for  his  boys.  Jtm  promised  his 
mother  he  would  never  touch  an  alcoholic 
drink,  and  he  never  has.  He  doesn't  smoke 
either. 

These  are  tremendous  advantage  for  a 
man  to  bring  to  the  hard-dealing  games  in 
the  smoke-filled  rooms  of  politics.  Of  course, 
Jim  doesn't  mind  if  other  men  drink,  and 
they  do.  One  sense,  however,  that  it  is  a 
source  of  never-ending  wonder  to  Jim  that 
men  will  drink  whiskey,  when  a  bottle  of 
you-know-what  is  immediately  at  hand.  For 
the  sake  of  his  friends,  the  company  should 
put  out  a  doiible-strength,  Parley-sized 
pinch  t)ottle  for  men  who  need  bracing  as 
well  as  a  pause. 


Sheridan  Resident's  Son  Hero  in  Vietnam 
Rescue 


Sheridan  Resident's  Son  Hfjio  in  Viet  Nam 
Rescue 

"WeYe  very  proud  but  anxious  to  have 
him  home."  Mrs.  Ben  C.  Schroeder.  1745 
Martin,  said  this  morning  of  her  son.  Maj. 
Don  Schroeder,  37.  who  Friday  rounded  up 
volunteers  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  trapped 
U.S.  paratrooi>ers  in  Viet  Nam. 

In  order  to  stave  off  communist  attacks, 
the  trapped  troopers  were  forced  to  call 
down  bombing  and  napalm  strikes  on  their 
own  position.  Schroeder.  a  first  cavalry 
major,  went  to  rear  division  headquarters 
by  helicopter  and  told  veterans  awaiting 
transportation  home  about  th"  plight  of 
the  paratroopers  and  asked  for  volunteers 
to  go  back  and  help. 

According  to.  reports  virtually  the  entire 
group  numbering  87  grabbed  weapons. 
Jumped  into  helicopters,  and  went  to  the 
battle  area. 

According  to  the  major's  mother,  the  last 
letter  from  him  said  he  expected  to  be  home 
as  early  as  the  first  of  July,  and  not  later 
than  the  first  of  August. 

Schroeder  is  married  to  the  former  Col- 
leen Carroll,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  E. 
Caroll.  Laramie.  The  couple  has  four  chil- 
dren. Schroeder's  wife  and  children  are 
living  in  Green  Cove  Springs.  Fla..  while  he 
is  in  Viet  Nam. 

Major  Schroeder  was  born  in  Camper,  and 
was  a  basketball  star  at  Clearmont. 

He  was  cited  by  the  Army  on  April  9  for 
valor  in  action  during  counter-insurgency 
operations  in  Viet  Nam. 

It  was  during  fighting  near  Tuy  Hoa  on 
F-b.  6.  The  citation  revealed  that  Schroeder 
exposed  himself  to  heavy  enemy  fire  while 
commanding  a  battalion  sized  task  force  in  a 
"vicious  battle  with   the  Viet  Cong." 

Despite  heavy  fire  Schroeder  moved  about 
the  entire  battlefield  to  direct  an  encircle- 
ment of  the  Viet  Cong,  the  citation  said. 
The  encirclement  was  successful  and  the 
VC  force  was  destroyed. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OP    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15,1966 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  call  attention  to  the  exceptional 
bravei-y  and  dedication  of  one  of  our 
many  gallant  soldiers  serving  us  so  well 
In  Vietnam.  Maj.  Don  Schroeder  of 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  typifies  what  we  have 
come  to  expect  of  the  American  fighting- 
man.  His  Instinctive  response  to  the  call 
of  duty,  and  his  regard  for  his  men 
mark  him  as  a  man  who  is  a  true 
leader. 

To  him  we  extend  our  heartfelt  grati- 
tude and  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Ben  Schroeder,  of  Sheridan.  'Wyo 
must  go  special  praise  for  the  son  they 
have  raised  with  such  high  standards  of 
conduct. 

His  valor  wins  him  the  affection  and 
thanks  of  his  country.  I  am  happy  at 
this  time  to  Insert  Into  the  Record  an 
article  from  his  hometown  paper,  the 
Sheridan  Press,  of  June  11,  detailing  his 
activities. 

To  Major  Schroeder  we  extend  appre- 
ciation for  a  job  well  done  and  best 
wishes  for  his  continued  safety  and  suc- 
cess.   The  article  follows: 


Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Speaks  at  the 
University  of  Capetown 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
we.  who  debate  In  these  Chambers,  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  In  committee, 
tend  to  forget  that  there  is  a  rerl  world 
outside  the  world  of  Budget  Bureau  re- 
ports and  parliamentary  procedure. 

When  we  pass  a  ball-reform  act,  we 
hear  the  comments  of  policemen  and 
jurists.  But  how  often  do  we  hear  the 
comments  of  the  accused  themselves? 
When  we  discuss  a  minimum-wage  bill, 
how  often  do  we  ask  laundresses  and 
farmers  to  join  the  discussion? 

I  remember  the  story  of  a  man  who 
was  a  commissioner  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  He  told  how 
for  years  he  and  his  colleagues  would 
listen  to  Government  and  corporation 
attorneys,  day  in  and  day  out.  But  never 
did  they  listen  to  the  comments  of  a 
listener  or  a  scriptwriter.  Yet  their 
n-.andate  was  to  act  In  "the  public  in- 
terest." 
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As  a  result,  a  gap  develops  which,  once 
recognized,  we  should  attempt  to  bridge. 

Characteristic  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
In  his  capacity  to  make  the  Intellectual 
leap  from  Congress  to  the  people,  from 
committee  room  to  Continental  Africa. 
He  manages  to  give  his  audience,  whether 
African  or  American  or  Asian  the  sense 
that  he  not  only  understands  their  prob- 
lems but  also  shares  them. 

That  was  the  magic  of  his  address  to 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Cape- 
town In  South  Africa  on  June  6.  He 
presented  no  glowing  solution  to  the 
world's  problems.  Instead,  he  gave  the 
students  the  sense  that  the  problems  of 
South  Africa  are  not  theirs  alone:  that 
they  are  the  world's  problems.  And  that 
they  are  problems  which  the  Senator 
himself  shares. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Herman 
Melville  wrote  to  his  great  friend  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  that,  when  one  great 
literary  mind  meets  another,  "there  Is 
a  shock  of  recognition  that  travels  the 
world  around."  It  was  that  kind  of  sen- 
sation which  Senator  Kennedy  tried  to 
impart  to  the  people  of  South  Africa. 
The  knowledge  that  they  are  not  alone. 

We  part —  i 

He  told  them — 
I  to  my  coxintry  and  you  to  remain.  We 
are — If  a  man  of  40  can  claim  that  prt\«lege — 
fellow  members  of  the  worlds  largest 
younger  generation.  Each  of  ua  have  our 
own  work  to  do.  I  know  at  times  you  must 
feel  very  alone  with  your  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties. But  I  want  to  say  how  Impressed 
I  am  with  what  you  stand  for  and  the  effort 
you  are  making. 

And  he  went  on  to  fasten  the  link  be- 
tween the  youth  of  South  Africa  and  the 
youth  of  the  world : 

like  the  young  people  of  my  own  country 
»nd  of  every  country  1  have  visited — 

He  said— 
you  are  In  many  ways  more  closely  united 
to  these  brothers  of  your  time  than  to  the 
older  generations  In  yoiir  own  nation;  deter- 
mined tb  build  a  better  future. 

So  Senator  Kknnedy  left  the  people  of 
South  Africa,  with  the  belief  and  the 
promise  that  our  aspirations  meet  theirs 
In  some  mystical  yet  practical  way. 

For  us  in  government,  however.  I  think 
that  his  speech  raises  a  further  question. 
In  our  role  as  politicians  and  statesmen. 
how  will  our  shared  aspirations  affect 
our  actions?  Will  we  make  gxx)d  on  the 
promise  which  our  own  past  and  our 
own  dramatic  present  seem  to  make  to 
the  people  of  the  world?  Will  we  be 
with  the  people  of  South  Africa  as  we 
were  with  the  people  of  Selma? 

Finally,  that  may  be  the  greatest  ques- 
tion raised  by  Senator  Kennedy's  trip  to 
South  Africa. 

His  speech  of  June  6  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  7,  1966] 
BxcntFTs  Faoic  Kxnnxdt's  Address   at  the 
XTNTvxasrrT  of  Caittown  m  South  Africa 

(Washington.  June  6. — Following  are  ex- 
eerpta  from  the  text  of  an  address  by  Senator 
BoBBrr  P.  Kknnxdt  today  at  the  University 
of  Ol4>etomi  as  made  public  by  bis  office 
here.) 

We  Btand  here  In  the  name  of  freedom. 

At  the  heart  of  that  Western  freedom  and 
democracy  U  the  belief  that  the  individual 


nL-vn,  the  child  of  God.  Is  the  touchstone  of 
value,  and  .ill  society,  groups,  the  state,  exist 
for  h;s  benefit.  Therefor  the  enlargement  of 
liberty  for  tndlrtdual  huraiin  beings  must  be 
the  supreme  go:U  and  the  abiding  practice 
of  any  Western  society 

Tlie  first  element  of  this  Individual  liberty 
Is  the  freedom  of  speech. 

The  right  to  express  and  communicate 
lde,^s.  to  set  oneself  apart  from  the  dumb 
bensts  of  field  and  forest;  to  recall  govern- 
ments to  their  duties  and  obligations;  above 
all,  the  right  to  afHrm  one's  membership  and 
alles^i.ince  to  the  body  politics — to  society — 
to  the  men  with  who  we  share  our  land,  our 
herir  ige  and   our  children's  future. 

tLmd  in  hand  with  freedom  of  speech  goes 
the  power  to  be  heard — to  share  In  the  deci- 
sions of  governnient  which  shaix"  men's  lives. 
Everything  that  makes  life  worth'A-hile — 
fanvily.  work,  education,  a  place  to  re.ir  one's 
children  and  a  place  to  rest  one's  head — all 
this  rest.s  on  decisions  of  government;  all 
can  be  swept  away  by  a  government  which 
docs  not  heed  the  demands  of  its  people. 
Therefore,  the  essential  humanity  of  men 
can  be  protected  and  preserved  only  where 
government  must  an.swer— not  Just  to  those 
of  a  particular  religion,  or  a  particular  race; 
but  to  all  its  people. 

LIMITS     ON     COVLKNMF.NT 

And  even  Government  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  as  in  our  own  Con5titutlon. 
must  be  limited  in  its  jx)wer  to  act  against 
Its  people;  so  that  there  may  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  right  to  worship,  or  with 
the  security  of  the  home;  no  arbitrary  Im- 
position of  pains  or  penalties  by  officials 
high  or  low;  no  restriction  on  the  freedom  of 
men  to  seek  education  or  work  or  opportun- 
ity of  any  kind,  so  that  each  man  may  be- 
come all  he  is  cap.ible  of  be<'omlng. 

These  are  the  sacred  rights  of  Western 
society.  These  are  the  essential  differences 
between  us  and  Nazi  Germany  as  they  were 
between  Athens  and  Persia. 

They  are  the  es.sence  of  our  difference  with 
Communism  today.  I  am  inalterably 
opposed  to  Communism  because  it  exalts 
the  state  over  the  IndlvSdu.al  and  the  family, 
and  because  of  the  lack  of  freedom  of 
speech,  of  protest,  of  religion  and  of  the 
press,  which  is  characteristic  of  totalitarian 
states. 

The  way  of  opposition  to  Communism  is 
not  to  imitate  its  dictatorship,  but  to  en- 
large Individual  human  freedom — In  our  own 
countries  and  all  over  the  globe.  There  are 
those  In  every  land  who  would  label  as 
"Communist"  every  threat  to  their  privilege. 
But  as  I  have  seen  on  my  travels  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  wor!<i,  reform  is  not  Commu- 
nism. And  the  denial  of  freedom,  In  what- 
ever name,  only  strengthens  the  very  Com- 
munism it  claims  to  oppose. 

FIGHT    AC.MNST    PRKJL'DICE 

For  two  centuries,  my  own  country  has 
struggled  to  overcome  the  self-imposed 
handicap  of  prejudice  and  discrimination 
based  on  natlonnlity.  social  class  or  race — 
discrimination  profoundly  repugnant  to  the 
theory  and  command  of  our  Constitution. 
Even  as  my  father  grew  up  in  Boston,  signs 
told  him  that  "No  Irish  need  apply." 

Two  generations  later  President  Kennedy 
became  the  first  Catholic  to  head  the  na- 
tion; but  how  many  men  of  ability  had,  be- 
fore 1961,  been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  nation's  progress,  because 
they  were  Catholics,  or  of  Irish  extraction. 

In  the  last  five  years,  the  winds  of  change 
have  blown  as  fiercely  In  the  United  States 
as  anywhere  in  the  world.  But  they  will 
not — they  cannot — abate. 

For  there  are  millions  of  Negroes  untrain- 
ed for  the  simplest  of  Jobs,  and  thousands 
every  day  denied  their  full  equal  rights  un- 
der the  law;  and  the  violence  of  disinherited, 
Insulted  and  Injured,  looms  over  the  streets 
of  Harlem  and  Watts  and  Southslde  Chlcaga 


But  a  Negro  American  trains  as  an  astro- 
naut, one  of  mankind's  first  explorers  Into 
outer  ppace;  another  Is  the  chief  barrister  of 
the  United  States  Goverrunent,  and  dozens 
sit  on  the  benches  of  court;  and  another.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Is  the  second  man  of 
African  descent  to  win  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
for  his  nonviolent  efforts  for  social  Justice 
between  the  races. 

EQUAirry  callfd  nicessary 

We  must  recognize  the  full  human  equal- 
ity of  all  our  people — before  God.  before 
the  law,  and  In  the  councils  of  government 
We  must  do  this,  not  because  it  is  economi- 
cally advantageous — although  It  Is;  not  be- 
cause the  laws  of  God  and  man  command  It — 
although  they  do  command  It;  not  because 
people  in  other  lands  wish  it  so.  We  must 
do  It  for  the  single  and  fundamental  reason 
that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

And  this  must  be  our  commitment  out- 
side our  borders  as  It  Is  within. 

It  Is  your  Job,  the  task  of  the  young  people 
of  this  world,  to  strip  the  last  remnants  of 
that  ancient,  cruel  belief  from  the  civiliza- 
tion of  man. 

Each  nation  has  different  obstacles  and 
different  goals,  shaped  by  the  vagaries  of 
history  and  experience.  Yet  as  I  talk  to 
young  people  around  the  world  I  am  Im- 
pressed not  by  diversity  but  by  the  closeness 
of  their  goals,  their  desires  and  concerns  and 
hope  for  the  futyre.  There  is  discrimination 
in  New  York,  apartheid  in  South  Africa  and 
serfdom  In  the  mountains  of  Peru.  People 
starve  In  the  streets  In  India;  Intellectuals 
go  to  Jail  In  Russia;  thousands  are  slaugh- 
tered In  Indonesia,  wealth  Is  lavished  on 
armaments  everywhere.  These  are  differing 
evils;  but  they  are  the  common  works  of 
man. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL    COMMUNITT 

And  therefore  they  call  upon  common  qual- 
ities of  conscience  and  of  Indignation,  a 
shared  determination  to  wipe  away  the  un- 
necessary sufferings  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  at  home  and  particularly  around  the 
world. 

It  Is  these  qualities  which  make  of  youth 
today  the  only  true  international  community. 
More  than  this  I  think  that  we  could  agree 
on  what  kind  of  a  world  we  want  to  build. 
It  would  be  a  world  of  Independent  natlons,- 
movlng  toward  international  community, 
each  of  which  protected  and  respected  basic 
human  freedoms.  It  would  be  a  world  which 
demanded  of  each  government  that  it  ac- 
cept Its  responsibility  to  Insure  social  Justice. 

Just  to  the  north  here  are  lands  of  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity — rich  In  natural  re- 
sources, land  and  minerals  and  people.  Yet 
they  are  also  lands  confronted  by  the  great- 
est odds — overwhelming  Ignorance,  Internal 
ten.<:lons  and  strife,  and  an  often  destruc- 
tive and  hostile  nature.  Many  of  these  na- 
tions, as  colonies,  were  oppressed  and  ex- 
ploited. Yet  they  have  not  estranged  them- 
selves from  the  broad  traditions  of  the  Vv'est; 
they  are  hoping  and  gambling  their  prog- 
ress and  stability  on  the  chance  that  we  will 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  help  them  over- 
come their  poverty. 

SKILLS    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA 

In  another  world,  cleansed  of  hate  and  fear 
and  artificial  barriers.  South  Africa  could 
play  an  outstanding  role  In  that  effort. 
This  Is  without  question  a  pre-eminent  re- 
pository of  the  wealth  and  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  continent.  Here  are  the  greater 
p.art  of  Africa's  research  scientists  and  steel 
production,  most  of  Its  reservoirs  of  coal  and 
electric  power.  In  your  faculties  and  coun- 
cils, here  in  this  very  audience,  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  men  who  could  transform 
the  lives  of  millions  for  all  time  to  come. 

But  that  help  cannot  be  accepted  If  we — 
within  our  own  countries  or  In  our  relations 
with  others — deny  individual  Integrity  and 
the  common  humanity  of  man. 
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Our  .ui.swer  is  the  world's  hope;  It  Is  to 
rely  on  youth.  The  cruelties  and  obetacles 
of  this  swiftly  changing  planet  will  not  yield 
to  obsolete  dogmas  and  outworn  slogans.  It 
cannot  be  moved  by  those  who  cUng  to  a 
present  which  is  already  dying,  who  prefer 
the  illusion  of  security  to  the  excitement  of 
danger.  ■* 

It  demands  the  qualities  of  youth:  not  a 
time  of  life  but  a  state  of  mind,  a  temper  of 
tlie  will,  a  quality  of  the  imagination,  a  pre- 
dominance of  courage  over  timidity,  of  the 
appetite  [or  adventure  over  the  love  of  e.ase. 

DANGERS   ARE   CITED 

As  I  have  seen,  and  as  I  have  said — in  Eu- 
rope, in  Asia,  In  Latin  America,  and  now  in 
South  Africa — it  is  a  revolutionary  world  we 
live  in;  and  thus.  I  have  said  in  Latin 
America,  in  Asia,  in  Europe  and  In  the  United 
States,  It  IS  young  people  who  must  take  the 
lead 

"Tiiere  is,"  said  an  Italian  philosopher, 
"nothing  more  difficult  to  take  in  hand, 
m.ore  perilous  to  conduct,  or  more  uncertain 
in  its  success  than  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
introduction  of  a  new  order  of  things."  Yet 
this  is  the  measure  of  the  task  of  your  gen- 
eration and  the  road  is  strewn  with  many 
darif^ers 

Fir.st.  is  the  danger  of  futility;  the  belief 
there  is  nothing  one  man  or  one  woman  can 
do  against  the  enormous  array  of  the  world's 
ills— against  misery  and  Ignorance,  injustice 
and  violence.  Yet  many  of  the  world's  great 
movements  of  thought  and  action  have 
flowed  from  the  world  of  a  single  man.  A 
young  monk  began  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, a  young  general  extended  an  empire 
from  Macedonia  to  the  borders  of  the  earth, 
and  a  young  woman  reclaimed  the  territory 
of  Prance. 

E;ich  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal,  or 
acta  to  Improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other  from 
a  million  different  centers  of  energy  and 
daring,  those  ripples  build  a  current  that  can 
sweep  down  the  mightiest  walls  of  oppression 
and  resistance. 

The  second  danger  Is  that  of  practicality; 
of  tliosc  who  say  that  hopes  and  beliefs  must 
bend  before  Immediate  necessities.  Of 
course  if  we  would  act  effectively  we  must 
deal  with  the  world  as  it  is.  We  must  get 
things  dune. 

But  If  there  was  one  thing  President  Ken- 
nedy stood  for  that  touched  the  most  pro- 
found feeling  of  young  people  across  the 
world.  It  w.as  the  belief  that  idealism,  high 
a.'^pirations  and  deep  convictions  are  not 
incompatiljle  with  the  most  practical  and 
efficient  of  programs— that  there  Is  no  basic 
inconsistency  between  ideals  and  realistic 
possibilitte.s— no  separation  between  the 
deepest  desires  of  heart  and  mind  and  the 
rational  application  of  human  effort  to  hu- 
man problems. 

TIMIDrrT   AND  COMFORT 

A  third  danger  Is  timidity.  For  every  10 
men  who  .are  willing  to  face  the  guns  of  an 
enemy  there  is  only  one  willing  to  brave  the 
disapproval  of  his  fellow,  the  censure  of  his 
colleagues,  the  wrath  of  his  society.  Moral 
courage  Is  a  rarer  commodity  than  bravery 
in  battle  or  great  intelligence.  Yet  It  Is  the 
one  essential,  vital  quality  for  those  who  seek 
to  change  a  world  which  yields  most  pain- 
fully to  change. 

For  the  fortunate  among  us  Is  comfort- 
the  temptation  to  follow  the  easy  and  famul 
iar  paths  of  personal  ambition  and  financial 
success  so  grandly  spread  before  those  who 
have  the  privilege  of  education.  But  that  is 
not  the  road  history  has  marked  out  for  us. 
There  is  a  Chinese  curse  which  says.  "May 
he  Uve  in  interesting  times."  Uke  it  or  not. 
we  live  in  interesting  times.  They  are  Umes 
of   danger   and   uncertainty;    but   they   are 


also  more  open  to  the  creative  energy  of  men 
than  any  other  time  In  history.  And  every- 
one her©  will  ultimately  be  Judged — wUl 
ultimately  Judge  himself — on  the  effort  he 
has  contributed  to  building  a  new  world  so- 
ciety and  the  extent  to  which  his  ideals  and 
goals  have  shaped  that  effort. 

So  we  part.  I  to  my  country  and  you  to 
remain.  We  are— if  a  man  of  40  can  claim 
that  privilege — fellow  members  of  the  world's 
largest  younger  generation.  Each  of  us  have 
our  own  work  to  do.  I  know  at  times  you 
must  feel  very  alone  with  your  problems  and 
difficulties.  But  I  want  to  say  how  impressed 
I  am  with  what  you  stand  for  and  the  ef- 
fort you  are  making 

Like  the  young  people  of  my  own  country 
and  of  every  country  I  have  visited,  you  are 
in  many  ways  more  closely  united  to  these 
brothers  of  your  time  than  to  the  older  gen- 
erations m  your  nation;  determined  to  build 
a  better  future:  that  you  know,  .as  President 
Kennedy  said  to  the  youth  of  my  country, 
that  "the  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion 
which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our 
country  and  ail  who  serve  it — and  the  glow 
from  that  fire  can  truly  light  the  world." 


The  Congressman's  Blues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1966 
Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  it  ju.st 
had  to  happen.  Someone  was  bound 
someday  to  set  to  music  the  ecstasies 
and  agonies  of  sei-vice  in  the  Congress. 
This  now  has  been  done — all  in  fun- 
by  the  famous  entertainer.  Joe  Glazer. 
He  has  transmogrified  "16  Tons"  Into 
"The  Congressman's  Blues."  He  sang 
the  "Blues"  to  the  merriment  of  every- 
one on  an  occasion  I  was  privileged  to 
join  a  few  evenings  ago.  All  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  tune.  I  am  sure  every 
Member  and  his  bride  will  appreciate 
the  new  libretto  Mr.  Glazer  has  supplied. 
So.  here  are  the  words  to  "The  Congi-ess- 
man'.s  Blues": 

The  Congre.s.sma.n's  BiX'es 

iTune     16  Tons";  lyrics  by  Joe  Glazer) 

Some  people  think  a  congressman  has  got  it 

made. 
He  works  short  hours  and  he  gets  well  paid. 
But  take  it  from  me  or  ask  the  congressmen's 

wives. 
It's  not  an  office  Job  that  run.-;  from  nine  to 

five. 

You  work  sixteen  hours  and  what  do  you  get. 
Another  day  older  and  deeper  In  debt. 
Saint  Peter  don't  you  call  me  cause  I  can't 

stay 
I've  got  three  more  sub-committee  meetings 

today. 

You  get  to  the  office  bout  a  quari/cr  to  eight 
Answer  two  hundred  letters  from  the  voters 

In  your  state, 
You  run  off  to  a  hearing  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Grab  a  bit  while  a  constituent  complains 

to  you. 

You  work  sixteen  hours  and  what  do  you  get. 
Another  day  older  and  deeper  In  debt- 
Saint   Peter   don't   you   call  me   until   next 

week. 
I've  got  two  banquets  and  three  luncheons 

where  I  must  speak. 


Now   you   and   you  constituent  are   getting 

along  well. 
Then  ding.  ding,  ding  there  goes  the  quorum 

bell. 
You  nin  to  the  chamber  say  "Aye"  or  "No~. 
You  vote  a  billion  or  two  ."Uid  away  you  go 

You  work  sixt«*n  hours   running  around. 

Meetings  in  the  office  and  meetings  out  of 
town. 

Saint  Peter  don't  you  call  me  for  that  heav- 
enly ride 

I've  got  twenty-two  constituents  awaiting 
outside. 

You're  b.ick  in  the  office  Just  before  Sve. 
You    dictate    till    seven- you're    Just    barely 

alive. 
You've  got  to  shower  and  dress,  pick  up  the 

Mrs.  too. 
To  meet  the  An:b;ussador  from  Timbuktu 

Well  you  t;ilk  about  wheat  and  foreign  aid. 
About  the  Berlin  Wall  and  East-Weet  trade. 
You're  doing  i.ne  when  .suddenly  Wham! 
The  Amb;u=.s3dor  says,    "Tell  me  about  Viet 

Nam." 

You  work  sixteen  hours  and  what  do  you  get. 
Another  diy  older  and  deeper  in  debt. 
Living  111  Witshmpton  cant  save  fifty  cents 
Flying  back  and  forth  to  the  constituenu. 

You  stagger  home  at  a  quarter  past  eleven 

You've  got  a  breakfast  cnticus  at  half-past 
seven 

But  you  can't  go  to  bed  until  you  check  the 
news 

And  you  finally  collapse  wuh  those  Congress- 
man's Blues 

You  work  sixteen  hour.s  and  what  do  you  get 
Another  day  older  and  deeper  in  debt. 
If  you  call  me.  Saint  Peter,  It  will  be  in  vain 
C.'i.so  I  ve  got  to  get  ready  for  another  cam- 
paign 


Queens  Firm  Gmn;  Viets  Free  Drugs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14. 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly there  came  to  my  attention  an  im- 
pressively patriotic  service  which  a 
Queens,  Long  Island,  private  business 
firm  is  providing  to  civilians  in  "Vietnam. 

This  firm,  the  Guardian  Chemical 
Corp.,  has  been  distributing  needed  med- 
ical drugs  to  a  UJS.  Army-sponsored 
hospital  for  civilians.  It  is  part  of  the 
people-to-people  program  and  the  com- 
pany's president.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Globus, 
who  is  also  a  resident  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  deserves  the  praise  and 
commendation  of  our  Government  and 
people. 

Tliis  is  the  kind  of  public-.-^pirited  ac- 
tion for  which  Americans  have  always 
rightly  prided  themselves.  The  firm's 
free  distribution  of  these  medications  is 
a  positive  and  tangible  means  of  en- 
hancing cooperative  international  rela- 
tions. 

The  New  York  Post  wrote  a  fine  story 
on  this  contribution,  and  I  would  like 
to  insert  it  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
for  all  my  colleagues  to  see: 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Post] 

QtTKZNS  PixM  GrviNO  Vnrrs  Free  Drugs 

A  Queens  drug  firm  Is  supplying  free  drugs 
tor  m  VS.  Army-sponsored  hospital  for  cl- 
vUlans  In  Viet  Nam  as  a  contribution  tb  this 
country's  People-to-People  program. 

The  Guardian  Chemical  Corp.  of  Long 
Island  City  learned  about  the  hospital  last 
December  when  It  received  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Larry  T.  McKlnstry.  a  doctor  assigned 
to  operate  the  hospital  in  An  Khe. 

"The  doctor  told  us  of  his  need  for  cer- 
tain drugs  to  help  administer  to  Vietnamese 
civilians,"  said  Guardian's  president,  Dr. 
Alfred  R.  Globxia.  "The  letter  was  a  moving 
one  and  it  was  a  request  we  were  happy  to 
comply  with." 

Globus  ordered  the  drugs  sent  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Klnstry without  charge  at  his  company's  ex- 
pense. Included  were  various  preparations 
for  the  treatment  of  burns,  skin  infections 
and  urologlcal  Illnesses. 

Globtis  said  his  company  wiil  continue  to 
supply  the  An  Khe  hospital  with  whatever 
It  manufactures  that  Is  needed  by  the  hos- 
pital. 

"It  Is  the  least  we  can  do."  said  Globus. 
"This  is  ovir  contribution  to  the  People-to- 
People  program.     We  only  hope  It  helps. 

"If  the  Vietnamese  people  feel  a  little 
closer  to  Americans  for  the  help,  we  will 
liave  been  amply  rewarded." 


Outstanding  Employee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  this  week  of  meeting 
with  Mr.  Rene  P.  Hinojosa,  and  his  wife. 
constituents  of  mine  from  San  Antonio. 
Mr.  Hinojosa  has  been  selected  from 
among  315  employees  of  the  San  Antonio 
field  office  of  the  Army  Map  Service, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be  "Employee  of 
the  Year"  for  the  calendar  year  1965. 

Mr.  Hinojosa  is  here  in  Washington  for 
participation  in  special  Engineer  Day 
ceremonies  scheduled  for  June  16,  at  the 
Anny  Map  Service  Headquarters  at  which 
Col.  Ward  Van  Atta,  commanding  ofBcer 
of  the  Army  Map  Service,  will  preside 
over  the  ceremonies  honoring  the  em- 
ployees of  the  year  selected  from  each  of 
the  four  AMS  field  ofiBces  located  In 
KiVT'^^'i  City.  Providence,  R.I .  Louisville, 
Ky.  and  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  proud 
of  the  fine  record  of  achievement  of  the 
Army  Map  Service  in  my  district  and  of 
Mr.  Hinojosa.  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  consistently  exceeding  the 
quality  and  quantity  standards  for  his 
position  as  civilian  transportation  agent 
for  the  San  Antonio  field  office. 

Mr.  Hinojosa  has  total  responsibility 
for  shipment  of  all  maps  and  materiaLs  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hinojosa  was  born  September  30, 
1935,  in  San  EWego,  Tex.,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  San  Diego  High  School  in 
1954.  Soon  after  graduating  he  volun- 
teered for  the  U.S.  Army  and  wsis  assigned 
to  the  525th  Military  Intelligence  Group, 
Coimter  Intelligence  Corps,  at  Fort 
Br«gg,  N.C.     Alter  completion  of  CIC 


training,  Mr.  Hinojosa  was  assigned  to 
an  Interior  guard  unit  in  Mannheim, 
Germany. 

He  was  discharged  fro.Ti  the  U.S.  Army 
In  1956  and  returned  to  San  Antonio 
where  he  started  his  Government  career 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  KeUy  Air 
Force  Base.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Army  Map  Service  In  1962.  He  and  Mrs. 
Hinojosa  have  two  children. 

I  commend  this  fine  young  man's 
record  to  your  attention  and  salute  the 
Army  Map  Senice  of  San  Antonio  for  its 
outstanding  liistory  of  service. 


Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr  and  Mr.  William  J. 
Hart  Oppose  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OK  pfnn>y:  '.  an:.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT.\TIVE3 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Appropriatior.s  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  held  a  hearing  last  month 
on  appropriations  for  the  con.str-jctlon 
of  the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River 
Canal. 

Since  then  the  Honorable  Joseph  M. 
Barr,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  William  J.  Hart,  piesident  of  the 
Allegheny  County  I^abor  Council.  AFL- 
CIO,  have  submitted  written  .•:tatements 
to  me  expressing  their  opp<isition  to  the 
proposed  canal.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  ask  that  their  statements 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
City  of  PiTT^nt-RCH. 

May  10.  1966. 
Punuc  Works  SL'BcoMMrrrEE,  Committee  on 

.^j»pr.opRwnoNS, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington    DC. 

CiENTixMEN-  As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh. I  wish  to  go  on  record  in  firm  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  L^ike  Eric-Ohio  River 
Canal. 

In  fact.  I  have  consistently  opp";>sed  thl.s 
project:  most  recently  at  the  hearing.s  before 
the  Dlstrlft  Army  Engineer  in  Pittsburgh  on 
October  20.  1964.  Since  that  time.  I  have 
found  no  evidence  nor  heard  any  argument 
which  would  cause  me  to  alter  my  position. 

If  anything.  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  before  that  this  caii.-il  would  be  detri- 
mental not  only  to  the  City  of  Pitt-sburgh, 
but  to  surrounding  municipalities  and  coun- 
ties, and  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

As  you  know.  I  have  not  been  alone  in  my 
opposition.  I  know  of  no  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressman. Senator  or  Governor — Republican 
or  Democrat — who  is  in  favor  of  the  canal. 

I  have  he^ird  proponents  of  this  plan  at- 
tempt to  Justify  this  expenditure  of  more 
than  tl  billion  by  arguing  that  Pittsburgh 
and  Youngstown  are  dying  cities,  dependent 
upon  the  canal  to  give  them  new  life  blood. 

In  the  case  of  Pittsburgh,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

Anyone  who  has  read  a  Pittsburgh  new.=  - 
paper  recently  will  realize  tliat  Pittsburgh  is 
anything  but  .i  dying  city 

Our  already  wel'.-known  renewal  program 
has  spread  into  almost  every  section  of 
Pittsburgh.  MU116ns  of  dollars  In  private 
and  public  funds  are  committed  for  construc- 
tion during  the  next  several  months. 


Just  last  week,  plans  were  unveiled  for  the 
laj^est  single  downtown  renewal  project  pro- 
posed anywhere  to  date — a  project  which 
will  be  six  times  the  size  of  our  famous  Gate- 
way Center, 

However,  I  faU  to  see  how  this  canal  could 
possibly  contribute  to  our  economic  resur. 
gence.  In  fact.  It  would  have  just  the  oppo- 
site effect. 

It  would  Jeopardize  the  success  of  all  our 
efforts  to  date. 

It  would  handicap  Pittsburgh  and  other 
steel-producing  centers  along  the  Allegheny, 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  River  Valleys. 

It  would  divert  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  freight  from  our  railroads  and  other  land 
carriers. 

I  am  more  than  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed canal  will  never  be  a  necessary  project 
However,  I  think  it  Is  particularly  undesir- 
able at  the  present  time  when  President 
Johnson  has  urged  corporations  and  local 
government  officials  to  cut  down  on  the 
spending  of  money  for  projects  whicli  are  not 
clearly  necessary.  I  believe  the  proposed 
canal  falls  Into  this  category. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  mott 
knowledgeable  people  of  this  community  that 
the  proposed  canal  would  not  provide  any 
substantial  benefits  whatever  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh region. 

Therefore,  I  Join  with  every  Pennsylvania 
Congressman  and  Senator  In  stating  that  the 
proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  is  not 
needed  and  that  It  will  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  M.  Barh.  Mayor. 
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Statement  of  William  J.  Hart 

ALLEiiiiENY  County  Labor  Covncil. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa..  May  6.  1966. 
Public  Works  SuBcoMMrrrEE.  Committee  on- 

Appropriations. 
House  of  Representative.'? . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  My  name  Is  William  J,  Hart 
and  I  am  Director  of  District  19.  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  and  President  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Labor  Council,  AFl^CIO 
In  these  capacities  I  speak  for  300.000  men 
and  women  of  labor  who  work  and  live  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area. 

I  request  you  to  give  a  very  close  look  at 
the  plan  to  build  a  canal  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  Lake  Erie.  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
do  anything  which  I  have  not  done  myself, 
or  have  members  of  my  staff  do.  The  exam- 
ination of  the  project  that  has  been  made  in 
the  Interest  of  labor  In  the  Pittsburgh  area 
leaves  me  cold.  It  leaves  me  cold  because  I 
see  economic  dlsrtiptlon  and  an  attendant 
loss  of  Jobs  for  the  Pittsburgh  area  If  the 
canal  were  built.  My  responsibility  !.<;  eco- 
nomic stability  and  full  employment  for 
trade  union  members  In  my  area,  therefore, 
I  cannot  morally  have  a  position  other  than 
of  opposition  to  the  canal. 

I  rciilize  that  the  proposed  canal  is  more 
of  a  political  Issue  than  an  economic  issue. 
and  I  am  also  sure  that  not  one  of  you  men 
present  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  only 
strong  political  pressure  through  the  years 
has  brought  up  this  project  time  and  time 
again.  But  I  cannot.  In  good  conscience,  as 
the  elected  representative  of  labor  In  my 
district,  endorse  a  plan,  any  plan,  that  would 
merely  take  Jobs  away  from  my  area  to  create 
new  Jobs  in  another  area.  In  this  respect, 
I  would  like  to  cite  but  one  concrete  exam- 
ple. The  Corps  of  Engineers'  report  on  the 
canal  claims  that  if  the  canal  is  btillt  about 
three  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  steel  pipe 
would  move  down  the  canal  to  the  Ohio 
River.  Gentlemen,  that  Is  more  pipe  than 
the  total  amount  of  pipe  now  moving  on 
the  Ohio  River.  As  I  have  said  many  times 
before.  If  one  steel  mill  produces  more  pipe 
as  a  result  of  this  canal,  some  other  steel 
mill  will  produce  less. 


In    conclusion,    Gentlemen,    let's    not   rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.    Please  heed  the  need  for 
economic   stability   in   the   Pittsburgh   area. 
Wm.  J.  Hart., 
Director.  United  Steelvorkers  of  Amer- 
ica. District   19;  President.   Allegheny 
C'oimly  Labor  Council. 


Vietnam  AID  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  critical  nature  of  the  AID 
program  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  wide 
Interest  In  the  nonmilitary  side  of  the 
U.S.  effort  In  that  nation,  I  insert  the 
following  reports  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  June  8,  1966,  and  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  of  May  12,  1966: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  8,   1966) 

CONC*ESSMEN  SEE  U.S.  AID  DOLLARS   STRAYING 

IN  Vietnam 
{By  William  C.  Selover)     , 

Washington. — Ftw  businessmen  in  the 
world  are  hauling  in  as  much  profit  as  those 
in  Saigon. 

Business  there  U  booming. 

But  Congress  la  beginning  to  wonder  If  It 
should  be  quite  so  good. 

In  fact,  members  of  a  special  congressional 
delegation  Just  returned  from  Vietnam  are 
raising  serious  questions  about  the  lack  of 
checks  and  restraints  on  profiteeiing  carried 
out  by  Vietnamese  businessmen  at  the  direct 
expense  of  American  taxpayers. 

The  basic  problem  stems  from  the  vast 
American  aid  program. 

Since  1955,  the  United  States  has  pumped 
some  $1.7  billion  worth  of  consumer  goods 
into  Vietnam  under  Its  commodity  Import 
program  (CEP).  This  amounts  to  80  per- 
cent of  all  nonmilitary  aid  sent  to  that  coun- 
try in  that  i>eriod. 

FINAL    USE    QUESTIONED 

This  program  allows  Saigon  businessmen 
on  licen.se  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  contract  for  goods  with  American 
businessmen.  Import  the  goods  to  Vietnam, 
then  pay  for  them  in  plasters,  the  local  cur- 
rency. American  aid  dollars  are  used  to  re- 
imbur.se  the  American  businesses,  and  the 
pi.xst^rs  used  to  pay  for  the  goods  go  into  a 
joint  United  States-Vietnamese  account. 

Tlie  aim  of  the  program  Is  to  stem  inflation 
while  promoting  economic  stability  In  the 
country. 

But  members  of  the  House  foreign  opera- 
tions and  government  Information  subcom- 
mittee found  that  CIP  money  Is  virtually 
subsidizing  some  40  to  50  big  businessmen 
in  Saigon.  F^Lrthermore,  there  Is  practically 
no  control  over  final  use  of  the  goods.  Sub- 
committee members  believe  that  some  of 
these  goods  are  being  resold  to  the  Viet  Cong, 
the  North  Vietnamese,  and  even  the  Chinese 
Communists.  '  Unfortunately,  restraints  are 
so  sl.ick,  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  for  sure. 

BUSINESSMEN    PROFIT 

Here  are  some  of  the  findings  which  deeply 
disturb  individual  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

The  exchange  rate  set  for  the  CIP  pro- 
grim  Is  60  piasters  to  the  dollar.  The  ofBdal 
rate  la  118  to  the  dollar,  and  the  black- 
market  rate  Is  190  to  200, 


Tins  me.iiis  United  States  taxpayers  are 
getting  about  30  cents  of  real  value  out  of 
every  dollar  spent.  Saigon  buslnessn.en 
pocket  the  difference.  It  also  means  these 
businessmen  can  resell  the  goods  for  terrific 
profits — for  dollars  or  even  gold. 

riiere  is  no  check  on  the  appropriate 
amount  of  a  specific  item  imported  into 
Vietnam,  .ind  there  is  no  way  of  checking 
what  it  will  be  used  for — there  is  no  "end 
use  audit"  procedure.  Here  are  two  recent 
bl.itant  examples  of  what  this  can  mean: 

Subcommittee  members  learned  that  about 
15  times  the  amount  of  silver  nitrate  which 
South  Vietnam  could  p  K'isibly  use  \%ent  into 
tli.it  country  last  year. 

SHIPMENTS    HALTED 

Likewi.se,  about  10  times  the  am.nint  of 
another  chemical,  unlcel,  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  used  in  their  country  was  sold  to 
Saigon  bu3lnes?;men. 

Both  these  chemicals  can  be  broken  into 
lngredleut,s  for  high  explosives.  And  the 
silver  can  be  extracted  from  silver  nitrate 
for  hoarding.  Shipments  of  these  two 
chemicals  have  been  halted  now,  according  to 
officials  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AED).  Congressmen  suspect 
much  of  the.se  chemicals  ended  up  in  Viet 
Cong  hands. 

The  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
Governments  know  practically  nothing  about 
the  Vietnamese  businessmen  who  hold  the 
CIP  licenses.  United  States  officials  lack 
b  isic  knowledge,  for  example,  of  whether  they 
are  Chinese  or  Vietnamese  in  background  or 
wliit  their  business  connections  are. 
suggestions  vetoed 
Goods  originally  ordered  by  businessmen 
can  be  turned  down  on  arrival  and  not  paid 
for.  South  Vietnam  officials  then  confiscate 
them,  auction  them  off  at  "a  very  reduced 
rate" — and  the  money  then  goes  into  tlie 
South  Vietnam  coffers,  not  into  the  Joint 
United  States-Vietnamese  account.  One 
subcommittee  member  pointed  out  that  the 
Viet  Cong  could  be  buying  these  goods  at 
auction- -Ijecause  there  is  no  check  on  who 
buys  them. 

The  Joint  United  States-Vietnamese  ac- 
count. Into  which  Vietnamese  businessmen 
pay  piasters  for  the  goods,  was  Intended  to  be 
used  for  United  States  clvll-ald  projects. 
Also,  an  agreed  amount  supports  the  South 
Vietnamese  governmental  budget.  But,  In 
effect,  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
exercises  a  veto  over  the  use  of  these  funds 
so  completely  that  the  aims  of  the  clvll-ald 
projects  are  seriously  frustrated. 

Recent  examples  of  projects  the  United 
States  Embassy  was  pushing  but  which  failed 
to  gain  approval  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government:  use  of  the  funds  to  pay  for 
garbage  collection  In  Saigon,  to  build  police 
barracks,  and  to  establish  a  fund  from  which 
to  pay  Vietnamese  claims  against  the  United 
States. 

One  subcommittee  member  called  the 
failure  of  United  States  controls  over  this 
progam  a  "windfall"  for  Saigon  businessmen. 

REPORTS   WITHHELD 

Another  member  of  the  delegation,  Rodert 
P.  Gbefttn,  now  Republican  Senator  from 
Michigan,  was  blunt  In  his  observations. 
"What  we  saw  over  there  is  a  situation  where 
Saigon  businessmen  have  a  vested  Interest 
In  the  prolongation  of  the  war."  he  charged 
In  an  Interview. 

The  subcommittee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D)  of  California, 
is  prep>arlng  a  report  on  Its  findings.  No  one 
can  say  what  Its  final  shape  will  take  since 
it  has  not  been  completed.  But  It  will  prob- 
ably place  strong  blame  for  the  slack  pro- 
gram on  both  AID  offlclaU  and  on  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce  (GAO) .  charged  with 
the  reeponslbllity  to  double-check  the  admin- 
istration of  government  programs  all  over 
the  world. 


staff   iSrCREASFD 

One  subcommittee  mcmlier  charged  that 
AID  administrators  in  Wasiiington  simply 
couldn't  answer  b.isic  questions  about  their 
programs.  "Hiafs  why  we  went  to  Vietnam" 
He  said  they  found  that  AID  officials  in 
Vietnam  were  simply  holdins  onto  the  audit 
reports  to  uixlate  them.  'They  were  never 
sent  to  Washington."  No  wonder  Washing- 
ton officials  couldn't  answer  question,  he 
observed 

Subcommittee  members  are  especially  dts- 
turbed  about  what  they  see  as  dangerous 
understaffing  of  the  CIP  program,  especially 
in  accounting  luid  auditing. 

In  ths  10-month  pcruxl  between  June. 
1965,  and  April.  1966,  the  number  of  AID 
personnel  incre.\sed  from  630  to  1.900.  But 
until  the  past  few  months,  only  two  of  these 
employees  were  principally  concerned  with 
the  CIP.  A  year  ago,  only  one  American 
was  in  charge.  Now,  after  the  subcommittee 
began  investigations  seven  or  right  months 
Ago,   the   number  has   increased   to  seven 

"Vet,  this  year  $370  million  out  of  a  total 
AID  commitment  of  $630  million,  went  to 
the  CIP 

The  only  formal  report  issued  by  the  G.40 
on  government.il  programs  in  Vietnam  In  the 
past  se\en  years  came  in  1964.  Then  the 
GAO,  which  is  an  independent  arm  of  the 
Congress,  set  up  In  1921  to  ride  herd  on  the 
administration,  charged  that  AID  was  op- 
erating under  completely  Inadequate  pro- 
cedures—that nonessential  commodities 
were  being  admitted  into  the  CIP,  that 
profiteering  and  overpricing  were  being 
allowed. 

"Yet.  in  spite  of  this  report.  AID  conducted 
no  audit  until  we  got  there,"  said  one  dele- 
gation member. 

INADEQtJACT    CHARGED 

Rutherford  M.  Poats,  director  of  AID  for 
the  Far  East,  says  the  procedures  are  still 
"not  adequate  " 

He  said  they  have  steadily  expanded  the 
AID  auditing  staff  to  17.  He  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  seven  of  those  were  trainees. 

He  said  AID  had  increased  the  authorized 
positions  to  26,  but  that  since  Vietnam  Is 
such  a  dangerous  place.  It  Is  very  hard  to 
get  auditors  to  go  there.  AID  now  Is  "order- 
ing them  from  other  AID  missions  around 
the  world  by  forced  draft  to  go  to  Vietnam." 

Another  problem  is  getting  local  Viet- 
namese for  the  staff.  "We  can't  pay  more 
than  the  local  wages.  We've  lost  some  key 
people  to  private  business  which  can  pay 
much  more." 

Still  there  is  no  "end  use"  auditing  pro- 
cedure. 

GAO  officials  admit  that  after  the  1964  re- 
port they  had  "no  one  physically  in  Viet- 
nam," until  "a  team  of  four  people"  went 
there  briefly  this  spring.  One  congressional 
source  said  of  the  GAO:  "They  have  been 
conspicuously  absent  in  Vietnam  " 

Subcommittee  members  tend  to  excuse  the 
GAO  on  the  grounds  that  It  has  "no  continu- 
ing responsibility"  in  any  special  area,  lu 
investigations  are  made  at  the  discretion  of 
the  comptroller  general,  and  at  the  request 
of  Congress. 

PERMANE.NCY     STUDIES 

Yet,  GAO  officials  themselves  say  that 
with  the  size  of  the  program  and  the  "tre- 
mendous expenditure."  it  might  be  useful 
to  establish  a  permanent  office  there. 

"The  salutary  effect  of  our  presence  could 
be  a  factor  of  some  consequence,"  said  an 
official.  But  there  are  no  plans  to  do  this  at 
present. 

"We  were  aware  that  we  had  not  covered 
anything  there  in  a  number  of  years,"  he 
said  explaining  the  decision  to  investigate  In 
1964. 

"But  we  have  some  reservations  in  decid- 
ing what  practically  can  be  accomplished  In 
sending  our  people  to  Vietnam  under  war- 
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time  conditions  It  might  be  a  better  Idea  to 
go  other  places  where  we  could  accomplish 
more."  said  an  official  of  the  QAO  Interna- 
tional operations  division.  ] 

STAFF    DIFFICVLTIES 

He  also  cited  the  difficulty  in  gettir.g  a  staff 
overseas. 

The  total  worldwide  staff  of  GAO  is  about 
2.000.  The  Far  East  headquarters  m  Hawaii 
has  a  staff  of  about  35  But  GAO  presently 
has  no  one  In  Vietnam,  which  has  the  larg- 
est United  States  AID  program  in  the  world. 

Apparently,  the  subcommittee's  investiga- 
tion has  set  the  ball  rolling. 

Since  It  started,  the  State  Department's 
Inspector  general  of  foreign  a-ssistance  and 
the  AID  comptroller  have  been  to  Vietnam. 
Also  the  director  of  foreign  service  personnel 
was  scheduled  to  go. 

Whatever  the  final  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittee  will  be.  there  are  sure  to 
be  some  strong  recommendations  for  a 
greater  United  States  role  In  overseeing  the 
use  of  United  States  taxpayers  money.  Prom 
what  these  congressmen  say,  such  supervi- 
sion barely  exists  at  all  today. 

[Prom    the   Chicago    (111)    Daily   News, 

May  12.  1966] 

Congress  Team  in  Saigon  Raps  .'Vid  PRonR^M 

Klaws 

(By  Raymond  R,  Coffey) 

Saigon.— The  United  States  has  nir.re  than 
250,000  men  here  fighting  the  military  end  of 
the  Viet  Nam  war.  but  until  recenf.y  it  had 
assigned  only  two  men  to  direct  an  aid  pro- 
gram that  costs  U  S.  taxpayers  $400  000  OCO 
a  year. 

That  Is  one  of  several  points  about  the 
Commercial  Import  Program  phase  of  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development's 
operation  here,  which  a  congre.ssional  sub- 
committee gave  a  stern  going-over. 

The  congressmen  also  complained  private- 
ly about  other  weaknesses  In  the  CIP.  which 
accounts  for  considerably  more  than  half  of 
the  total  U.S.  aid  effort  in  Viet  Nam : 

There  Is  no  reliable  system  for  checking 
whether  Items  imported  under  the  program 
ever  reach  the  people  or  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

There  is  no  way  of  checking  on  the  back- 
grounds, Joyalty,  honesty  or  secret  connec- 
tions ot  the  people  who  are  permitted  to 
profit  from  the  Import  program. 

One  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  help 
•tern  the  soaring  inflation  in  Viet  Nam.  But 
the  cost  of  living  has  climbed  by  about  50 
per  cent  In  the  last  year.  Indicating  that  the 
OIP  operation  and  other  anti-inflationary 
measures  have  failed  so  far. 

Apart  from  the  US  purposes  served  by  the 
CIP,  It  Is  also  working  to  "make  the  rich 
richer" — one  of  the  major  complaints  that 
ordinary  Vietnamese  have  against  the  whole 
U.S.   presence  here. 

CIP  in  the  current  fiscal  vear  accounts 
for  about  8380.000.000  of  the  total  U  S.  aid 
program.  In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  CIP 
will  represent  $420,000,000  out  of  a  total  aid 
commitment  of  $735  000,000,  according  to 
subcommittee  sources 

CIP  Is  a  complicated  economic  exercise  that 
Is  best  condensed  thus : 

Vietnamese  government  revenues  and  for- 
eign exchange  possibilities  dont  come  any- 
where near  meeting  the  flnanclaJ  needs  of  a 
coTUitry  at  war. 

Hence  the  United  States  steps  In  with  a 
handout  in  this  form:  A  Vietnamese  Impor- 


ter applies,  for  example,  for  a  license  to  im- 
port 100  farm  tractors. 

The  license  is  appro-,  ed  and  the  tractors  are 
ordered  from  a  US.  manufacttirer.  The 
United  States  then  pays  the  manufacturer — 
In  dollars — for  the  tractors. 

The  importer  pays  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment— in  Vietnamese  piastres — for  the 
tractors  and  the  piastres  go  Into  the  deficit- 
ridden  Vietnamese  defense  budget. 

There  are  several  economic  rationales  be- 
hind the  program: 

1.  The  Vietnamese  government  doe=  not 
have  to  expend  Its  foreign  currency  reserve.'; 

2  It  helps  balance  the  defense  budget 
while  supposedly  stimulating  the  VietnameEe 
economy 

3  It  helps  combat  Inflation  by  making 
KO<xls  available  for  people  to  buy  and  thu.s 
soaklnt;  up  some  of  the  cheap  money  cruising 
infiatlon. 

4.  US.  buslne.ss  gets  a  boost,  and  gets  p;>iil 
in  good  solid  dollars  by  the  U.S.  government 

The  problem  is  that  things  have  not  been 
working  out  that  way.  according  to  a  hou.^e 
subcnmmittoe  on  foreign  operations,  headed 
by  Rep.  John  Moss  (D-Caiif.  i.  which  held 
hearings  on  the  aid  program  here  this  woek 

"The  problem  is  one  of  procedures  more 
than  policy."  a  committee  source  said, 
"Right  now,  for  example,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  if  the  housing  materials  we  sent 
over  for  the  Import  program  are  being  used 
for  houses  or  for  Viet  Cong  bunker;."  he 
atld'^d. 

Slmilarlv.  he  said,  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing if  Importers  of  the  goods  paid  for  by  the 
United  St^Ues  are  shipping  them  out  of  the 
country  again  to  make  a  greater  profit  else- 
where 

The  granting  of  import  licenses  Is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Vietnamese  government  offi- 
cials and  corruption  In  the  program  is  an 
oppn  secret 

"■We  have  no  wav  of  knowing  whether  or 
not  some  of  the  generr.ls  in  the  sovornmcnt 
are  secret  partners  of  the  importers  they 
grant  licenses  to."  the  committee  spokesman 
said 

"In  fact  "  he  added,  "the  asstimption  Is 
that  they  are  " 

Furthermore,  even  an  AID  program  offiriol 
adml*tpd  that  the  licenses  are  now  granted 
to  a  "tlrht  Mtrie  circle"  of  importers  and  that 
the  United  States  has  been  trying— without 
success--  to  got  the  Vietnamese  government 
to  r^Yipr^  up  the  program  to  more  people. 

Also  th<"  AID  official  conceded,  the  CIP  op- 
eration is  helping  to  create  a  vastly  wealthy 
class  of  importers. 

•WTiat  seemed  most  Incred  hie  to  the  con- 
gressmen was  the  .small  number  of  people  as- 
signed to  direct  the  check  on  the  programs. 

"Until  a  month  ago  they  were  running  a 
program  with  only  two  people."  a  committee 
source  said  "Now  they've  got  seven  and 
they're  going  to  Increase  It  to  16  soon." 
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Planaing  the  Potomac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    KARTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  continuing  problems  which  con- 
fronts policymakers  Is  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  and  enhancing  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  unspoiled  areas,  •%'hile  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  the  orderly 
expansion  of  city  and  of  industry. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  one  of 
the  leading  proponents  of  such  planning 
has  long  been  our  distinguished  senior 
Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster.  He  has 
recently  advanced  a  proposal  for  estab- 
lishing a  commission  for  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
issues  involved  in  plamiing  for  and  guid- 
ing effective  utilization  of  the  area's  re- 
.'^ources.  A  recent  editorial  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  discussed  this  proposal  at 
length,  characterizing  it  as  "coura- 
geous." I  believe  that  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion deserves  most  careful  considera- 
tion, and  I  commend  this  editorial,  from 
the  June  11,  1966,  edition  of  the  Post,  to 
your  attention: 

Planning  the  Potomac 
Ever  since  President  Johnson's  message  on 
natural  beauty  10  montJas  ago.  Federal  and 
state  planners  have  been  diligently  at  work 
on  a  program  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
Potomac  River.  The  President  said  that  he 
wanted  the  Potomac  to  be  "a  model  of  scenic 
and  recreational  values  for  the  entire  coun- 
try." The  present  report  of  the  Federal- 
state  planning  team  Is.  In  its  own  words,  only 
a  preliminary  Inventory  of  the  valley's  re- 
sources. But  It  is  a  highly  promising  inven- 
tory, carrying  a  message  of  hope  to  a  popula- 
tion increasingly  distressed  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  open  land  and  the  natural  world. 

Tlie  pl.anners'  report  does  not  tell  us  how 
this  highly  attractive  sketch  is  actually  to  be 
realized.  It  is  already  clear  that  the  process 
will  reqiUre  a  kind  of  organization  that  does 
not  now  exist.  Senator  Brewster  of  Mary- 
land is  quite  correct  In  concluding  that  the 
Potomac  Basin  needs  a  unified  commission 
representing  both  the  Federal  interest  and 
the  people  who  live  in  the  Basin.  It  needs 
to  be  empowered  to  Uake  up  not  only  recrea- 
tion, but  water  resources  management,  pollu- 
tion control,  soil  conservation  and  flood  plain 
zoning.  E;ich  of  these  Issues  is  intertwined 
with  the  others. 

The  planners  have  not  yet  reached  the 
question  of  paying  for  the  system  of  parks 
that  they  envision.  But  Senator  Brewster 
courageously  offers  a  solution,  and  it  is  the 
right  one.  First  of  all,  the  new  couunission 
needs  the  authority  to  float  bonds  for  water 
and  sewerage  systems  in  the  Basin.  Equally 
Important,  it  is  time  to  consider  giving  this 
commission  the  power  to  levy  surcharges  on 
water  use  and  waste.  "The  funds  thus  col- 
lected," he  observes,  "coiUd  be  the  prime 
means  of  financing  a  comprehensive  program 
of  land  and  water  resource  conservation  in 
the  Potomac  River  Basin." 


Appendix 

The  Senator's  proposal  is  based  on  the  best 
of  conservation  economics.  The  'Washington 
area  is  already  very  familiar  with  the  futility 
of  physical  planning  when  it  Is  divorced  from 
economic  and  political  power.  The  planning 
is  good;  the  Senator  shows  how  it  can  be 
carried  into  reality. 


Constantino  Brumidi,  Artiit  of  the  Capitol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6, 1966. 1  was  most  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
70,  honoring  Constantino  Brumidi,  ar- 
tist of  the  Capitol  from  1855  to  1880. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  their  cooper- 
ative and  rapid  efforts  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Library 
will  make  the  necessary  final  arrange- 
ments at  its  earliest  opportimity.  The 
response  to  this  measure  across- the  Na- 
tion has  heen  most  welcome  and  gratify- 
ing. One  of  the  finest  statements  ■writ- 
ten on  this  most  deserved  artist  was  an 
article  entitled  "A  Saga  of  Devotion" 
written  by  a  fine  young  Chicago  girl,  Miss 
Ann  Lagorio. 

In  order  that  my  fellow  Senators  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  fine 
piece,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Saga  of  Devotion 
In  the  1930's,  a  grey-haired  congressmen's 
wife,  awed  by  the  haunting  beauty  of  the 
artistry  which  adorns  the  Capitol  Building, 
inquired  into  the  life  of  it.s  creator.  To  her 
astonishment,  she  discovered  that  little  was 
known  about  the  artist.  So  with  zealous 
determination  Dr.  Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock.  a 
former  school  teacher,  began  sleuthing.  By 
persistant  research  and  the  gathering  of 
historical  facts,  Mrs.  Murdock  burnished 
anew  the  annals  of  Constantino  Brumidi's 
inspiring  achievements.  Thus,  the  saga  of 
Const,i.ntlno  Brumidi.  often  termed  the 
"Michelangelo  of  the  United  States  Capitol." 
was  brought  to  light  before  an  ungrateful 
nation. 

The  early  history  of  Constantino  Brumidi 
is  vague  and  spiced  with  mystery.  Born  in 
Rome,  Italy.  July  26.  1805.  he"  began  studying 
art  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  was  one  of 
three  native  Italians  commissioned  to  re- 
store Raphael  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  loggia 
"to  the  full  satisfaction  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVI."  and  spent  eleven  years  painting  a 
prince's  palace.  He  became  friendly  with 
Pope  Plus  rx  who  appointed  him  captain  of 
the  papal  guard  In  the  1840 's.  He  then  be- 
came involved  in  a  political  uprising — one 
version  states  that  Brumidi  refused  to  order 


his  men  to  fire  into  a  mob — and  as  a  conse- 
quence was  tlirown  into  prison.  Fourteen 
months  later.  Pop*  Pius  EX  managed  to  se- 
cure his  release  and  urged  him  to  flee  the 
country.  It  was  then  that  Brumidi  "threw 
away  his  brush  and  great  career,  declaring 
that  he  would  never  paint  another  stroke 
until  he  hai  found  liberty."  On  September 
18,  18.i2.  at  the  age  of  47.  the  Italian  refugee 
landed  on  the  hallowed  shores  of  America, 
never  to  return  to  Italy. 

Immediately,  the  Italian  immigrant  fell  in 
love  with  his  adopted  country — a  land  In 
which  freedom  and  opportunity  reigned.  He 
yearned,  somehow  with  his  art,  to  express 
his  growing  gratitude  for  the  vast  benefit* 
he  had  found  in  his  newly-acquired  home. 

Opportunity  arrived  in  1854  when  Captain 
Montgomery  C.  Meigs  hired  him  to  decorate 
the  Agricultural  Committee  room  at  the 
Capitol. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  his  new-found  free- 
dom served  as  an  Inspiration  from  the  be- 
ginning, for  soon  after  he  was  commissioned 
by  Captain  Meigs,  the  new  enthusiast  for 
American  liberty  remarked,  "I  have  no  longer 
any  desire  for  fame  or  fortune.  My  one  am- 
bition and  my  daily  prayer  is  that  I  may 
live  long  enough  to  make  beautiful  the 
capitol  of  the  one  country  on  earth  in  which 
there  is  liberty." 

History    does    not    mention    why    he    was 
chosen   over   American   artists   to  "paint   the 
Capitol,  except  that  his  chief  qualifications 
seem  to  have  been  that  he  was  the  only  man 
in  the  country  who  knew  how  to  do  "buono 
frescoes  "     In  any  event,  for  the  next  quarter 
of  a  centtiry.  here  he  labored  with  the  eye 
and  hand  of  a  master.    Prom  history,  reli- 
gion, and  legend  he  worked  In  decorating  this 
shrine  of  continuing  history.     His  brush  was 
busy  depicting  America  as  the  home  of  free- 
dom, and  the  Nation's  Capitol  was  his  canvas. 
In  1857.  shortly  after  he  received  his  citi- 
zenship.   Brumidi    completed    the   beautiful 
mural,  The  Vlcton'  of  Washington  over  Com- 
wallis,  which  is  located  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Chamber,  and  signed  in  opulent 
manner  the  epithet  of  a  true  American:  "C 
Brumidi,  artist,  citizen  of  the  United  States." 
W'ith  consummate  skill,  the  artist  exquis- 
itely decorated  six  committee  rooms  in  the 
Capitol.     On  the  walls  and  ceiltngs  of  the 
long   Senate  corridors,  he  has  left  colorful 
paintings  of  fruit,  flowers,  birds,  and  wildlife 
of  America.     He  is  responsible  for  the  bril- 
liantly adorned  President's  Room  in  the  Sen- 
ate Anne.x— perhaps  the  climax  of  his  Capl-- 
tol    treasures.     For   more    than    6    years    he 
toiled    Indefatigably    and    bequeathed    upon 
that  room  the  distinction  of  being  called  the 
most  beautifully  embellished  room  in  Amer- 
ica.    And    at    the   age   of   60.    this   steadfast 
friend   of  American   liberty  finished   the   al- 
most unbelievable  t,ask  of  painting  the  huge 
fresco  in  the  eye  of  the  Capitol  dome — 4.664 
square  feet  of  concave  fresco  with  figures  15 
feet  in  height  so  that  they  look  life-size  180 
feet  below. 

Brumidi  died  February  19,  1880.  at  the  age 
of  75,  as  a  result  of  a  tragic  faU  from  his 
scaffold  while  laboring  on  his  final  project, 
a  300-foot  frieze  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  and 
was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  Wash- 
ington's Glenwood  Cemetery. 

Throughout  Brumidi's  25  years  of  faith- 
ful service,  his  life  was  far  from  serene. 

He  was  constantly  being  dogged  with  bit- 
ter opposition  from  resentful  American  art- 
ists and  congressional  leaders  who  considered 
his  paintings  of  madonnas,  cherubs,  tritons. 
angels,  graces  and  nymphs — the  whole  grand 
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march  ot  gewgaws  and  allegorical  fig{lres 
which  cluttered  the  dying  classical  tradi- 
tion— far  too  romanticized.  Tliree  years  af- 
ter Brumldl  was  hlr«d,  a  group  of  artists 
called  for  a  House  committee  to  pass  "an  in- 
tellectual and  unbiased  adjudication  on  the 
embellishment  In  the  national  buildings." 
The  committee  was  set  up  and  issued  its  re- 
port. Without  naming  Brumldl  it  severely 
criticized  his  work.  "A  plain  coat  of  white- 
wash Is  better.  In  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, than  the  tawdry  and  exuberant  orna- 
ments with  which  many  of  the  rooms  and 
passages  are  being  crowded."  the  report 
•4ted. 

Brumldl's  admirers,  however,  were  as 
▼odferous  In  his  defense.  While  one  critic 
called  his  dome  "scandalous  and  abomin- 
able," the  Capitol  architect  saw  it  as  'prob- 
ably the  grandest  and  most  imposing  design 
that  has  ever  been  executed  In  the  world." 

His  private  life  was  unhappy,  also.  The 
artist  was  plagued  by  ill  health  and  the 
misery  caused  by  his  lovely  wife  and  model, 
Lola  Germon.  They  had  been  married  In 
IMO,  when  she  was  18  and  he  was  55  and  at 
the  peak  of  his  career.  But  when  times  wore 
thin,  she  left  him. 

In  25  years.  Brumldl  had  earned  tSO.OOO, 
a  considerable  sum  at  the  times.  Still,  it  Is 
■ad  that,  at  the  end,  bis  friends  In  Congress 
had  to  appropriate  9300  for  his  funeral. 

lieaa  than  a  weelc  after  his  death,  a 
prophecy  was  uttered  on  the  Senate  floor  by 
Senator  Voorhees  of  Indiana.  He  said.  "He 
who  beautifies  the  pathway  of  life,  who 
creates  Images  of  loveliness  for  the  human 
eye  to  rest  upmn,  is  a  benefactor  of  the 
human  race.  He  (Brumldl)  will  be  crowned 
by  the  gratitude  ol  his  own  and  succeeding 
generations." 

But  as.^e  long  years  passed,  a  preoccupied 
Oovemmynt  allowed  his  memory  to  gather 
dust  on  the  high  shelves  of  oblivion.  It  was 
not  until  fourteen  years  ago  that  the  grey- 
haired  congressman's  wife  im  veiled  the 
genius  which  lay  burled  for  72  years.  Mrs. 
Murdock  set  forth  on  a  campaign  to  bring 
natton-wlde  recognition  to  the  fresco  artist 
of  the  Capitol  who  painted  with  the  skill  of 
Iflchelangelo.  As  a  result,  on  Febrviary  19. 
1062,  Brumldl's  long-lost  grave  was  marked 
by  Congreas,  and  his  unfinished  frieze  In  the 
Oapltol  Rotunda  was  completed  in  1953. 

Today  farther  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Paxtl  H.  DotTGuia,  Joined  by 
Oongreasman  Fkank  ANNtrnzio.  to  provide 
for  a  bust  of  the  noted  artist  to  be  placed  in 
the  nation's  Ospltol  as  a  long  overdue  and 
fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who  slgned-his  work 
with  pride  as  "C.  Brumldl,  artist,  citizen  of 
the  United   States." 


Project  Headstart— After  1  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
Ml  all  sides  today  criticism  of  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
But  In  my  dlfitrlct  we  have  a  Job  Corps 
Center  that  is  functioning  superbly,  with 
a  good  community  relationship;  we 
operated  a  medicare  alert  program ;  and 
several  Headstart  programs  have  been 
carried  out. 

In  nay  hometown  of  Evansville  the 
Headstart  program  has  been  carried  on 
a  rather  large  scale.  And  it  has  had 
tremendous  success. 


I  w'ould  like  to  insert  Ln  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  E^^ans- 
vUle  Press  of  Monday,  June  13,  record- 
ing some  of  the  successes  of  this  fine 
program: 

Project    He.^dstart — Arrxn    1    Ye.\r 
(By  Edna  Polz) 

"Teacher.  Connie's  eating  a  light  bulb." 
said  a  four-year-old  girl  calmly. 

The  startled  teacher  took  a  good  look  at 
Connie,  another  four-year-old.  who  was  pag- 
ing a  big  storybook — and  chewing  away  on 
a  cimera  flashbulb. 

It  called  for  emergency  action.  The 
teacher  got  Connie  to  a  doctor  fa.st. 

Connie  is  one  of  the  130  children  who 
have  Jvist  finished  the  first  school  year  of 
the  local  'Head  Start  "  program,  a  program 
to  prepare  four-year-olds  for  kindergarten 
and  school.  It  Is  part  of  EvansvUle's  anti- 
poverty  effort. 

Connie  was  one  of  the  youngsters  who 
had  problcnis  from  the  start.  She  picked 
thlngK  ovit  of  the  w.istebasket.  off  the  play- 
ground or  street,  and  ate  them  The  flash- 
bulb Wits  something  .'5he  picked  up  at  home 
or  on  the  way  to  schrxDl  The  teacher  was 
not  aware  she  had  it 

This  happened  early  In  the  .«:hool  year,  but 
at  the  cl(.>se  Connie  gradually  was  learning 
that  she  should  not  eat  Just  anything.  She 
also  was  overcoming  some  of  her  other  prob- 
lems and  her  teachers  proudly  pointed  to  her 
as  "Jii.'^t  really  blos.soniing  out  in  the  last  Ave 
weeks  ' 

■The  biggest  change  In  these  children  is 
their  attitude — they  now  know  they  are 
somebfxly.'  one  teacher  explained.  And 
other  teachers  agree 

This  doesn't  necessarily  show  up  on  the 
tests — but  it  is  definitely  there 

Even  to  a  casual  observer,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence from  the  time  the  "Head  Start"  chil- 
dren began  the  program  until  last  week's 
clo.se  of  classes  Of  course,  they  are  nine 
months  older,  but  there  are  some  who  talk 
now  who  would  not  talk  before.  One  of 
these  was  a  little  boy  who  told  about  his 
group's  recent  visit  to  a  farm  where  he  saw 
"cabbages  and  carrots  growing  in  the 
ground  "  Tlial  word  "cabbages  '  was  one  he 
apparently  liked,  using  it  clearly  and  rather 
fondly  several   times. 

Portunatel^r.  not  many  emergencies  such 
as  Connie  arose  But  there  were  many  simi- 
lar success  stories. 

Teste  made  of  the  children  early  In  the 
program  and  six  months  later  show  that  the 
median  gain  In  learning  was  nine  months. 
The  results  are  sUll  under  study  by  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Rayan.  director  of  the  program. 

The  children,  located  in  seven  centers 
around  the  city,  have  seen  numerous  films, 
had  access  to  suicks  of  story  books,  visited 
the  zoo.  museum,  farms,  airport  and  other 
places  Their  play  equipment  would  make 
any  child  Jump  with  glee.  They  have  go- 
carts,  teter-totters,  blocks  of  all  kinds,  tea 
sets,  dolls,  puzzles,  molding  dough  and  finger 
paints. 

Some  classes  have  learned  as  many  as  50 
songs,  all  t\-pes  of  games  they  can  play  alone 
or  in  group.s,  and  how  to  enjoy  new  things. 

It  Is  the  self  confidence — the  knowing  they 
can  do  something,  that  is  important  to  their 
whole  approach  to  things,  says  Miss  Nancy 
Schneider  a  U-acher  at  Delaware  School  cen- 
ter. 

"They  are  listened  to  when  they  have 
something  to  say."  she  points  out.  And  they 
in  turn  can  sit  still  and  listen. 

This  is  where  the  small  cl.iss  is  a  definite 
advantage,  teachers  find.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  the  clas.ses  under  20.  Each 
class  has  a  teacher  and  assistant,  and  some 
a  volunteer  worker.  This  allows  each  child 
to  get  Individual  attention. 

Each  teacher  has  visited  each  pupil's  home 
at   least   twice,   and   home   visits  have  been 


made  by  the  nurse  and  the  program  coun- 
selor, 

A  big  factor  in  the  program  was  the  devel- 
opment of  health  habits,  and  of  getting  the 
children  to  doctors  for  correction  of  health 
problems  and  Immunizations, 

One  little  girl,  who  first  came  with  sores 
all  over  her  face  and  was  listless,  perked  up 
after  her  parents  were  prodded  into  getijng 
her  medical  attention.  The  girl  now  ilot 
only  keeps  her  face  clean,  but  luxuriates  in 
soap,  rubbing  the  foamy  lather  all  over  her 
hands  and  arms  each  time  she  goes  to  the 
washroom. 

Besides  health  habits,  manners  (includiifg 
table  manners),  (getting  along  with  other 
children,  and  speaking  ability  are  among  the 
most  important  Improvements  the  children 
have  made. 

Most  of  them  know  colors,  how  to  count. 
and  to  associate  what  they  know  with  the 
new  experiences. 

A  summer  Head  Start  for  a  new  batch  of 
four-year-olds  begins  on  June  20  for  eight 
weeks  at  Columbia,  Delaware,  Pulton  Salva- 
tion Army,  Glenwood,  Howard  Roosa,  Lin- 
coln and  Wheeler  schools. 
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Universal  Military  Training 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  PEARSON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  following 
my  remarks  a  very  conscientious  and 
thoughtful  letter  from  Dr.  Cyril  V. 
Black,  of  Pratt,  Kans.  Dr,  Black  has 
outlined  In  a  few  short  paragraphs  his 
own  personal  position  on  the  draft  and 
many  of  the  problems  that  face  our 
young  men  and  women  today.  I  wanted 
to  share  this  letter  with  my  colleagues 
because  I  believe  In  a  sense  It  mirrors  the 
opinions  of  many  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ctrh.  V,  Black,  M.D.,  P.A.C.S., 

Pratt,  Kans.,  June  7.  1966. 
Re  the  present  status  of  the  draft. 
Senator  James  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Wa.ihingtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  First,  let  me  state 
for  the  record : 

1.  That  I  believe  In  compulsory  military 
training  for  all  boys  who  are  able  to  walk, 
regardless  of  other  physical  impairments. 

2.  That  there  Is  no  boy  so  poor  that  he 
cannot  go  to  college  If  he  really  desires  to  do 
so.    This  has  always  been  true. 

3.  That  the  present  propaganda  appearing 
In  the  press,  etc..  Is  fallacious. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  School  Board  and 
Junior  College  Board  here  in  Pratt.  There 
are  loan  funds  available  to  students  who 
can't  financially  stay  in  school. 

I  was  orphaned  and  worked  my  way 
through  Texas  A.  &  M.  and  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Medical  School  In  the  20's, 
at  a  time  when  there  were  no  scholarships  or 
loan  funds.  I  was  not  physically  fit  for  the 
Army  but  took  the  R.O.T.C.  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 
I  have  practiced  Medicine  for  36  years  with 
3  days  off  because  of  illness — even  though 
I  was  not  considered  physically  fit  for  the 
Army. 


I  have  a  son  who  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1955  and  from  Kansas  University 
in  1959.  He  was  commissioned  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant  after  having  4  years  In  R,0,T.C. 
at  Kansas  University.  I  had  his  active  duty 
deferred  untU  he  graduated  from  Washburn 
Law  School,  He  presently  is  serving  as  Cap- 
tain with  S.E.T.AJ.  In  Italy.  I  am  sure  he 
is  worth  far  more  to  the  Army  in  this  posi- 
tion than  as  a  Private. 

A  young  man  who  finished  high  school 
with  my  son  was  a  dropout  because  he 
thought  he  was  too  poor  to  continue  his 
schooling.  I  succeeded  in  getting  this  boy 
to  Join  the  Air  Corps.  He  spent  4  years  in 
Spain,  met  a  beautiful  Senorlta  there,  and 
married  her.  She  was  a  college  graduate. 
They  returned  to  the  States,  He  entered 
Junior  College  here  and  with  no  G.I.  Rights 
to  help  him,  he  worked  his  way  through 
Junior  College,  supporting  a  wife  and  baby 
all  the  while.  He  did  use  the  loan  fund, 
finished  his  degree  at  Fort  Hays  State  Col- 
lege, and  is  now  teaching  foreign  language 
In  a  Kansas  High  School. 

Most  dropouts  are  so  because  of  lack  of 
motivation.  They  have  plenty  of  money  for 
old  cars  and  motorcycles,  liquor  and  tobacco. 
This  past  year,  we  have  had  four  people  killed 
here  in  Pratt  because  of  these  dropouts 
drinking  and  driving  old  cars.  This  past 
month,  a  19-year-old  dropout,  who  Is  mar- 
ried and  has  a  pregnant  wife,  took  a  17-year- 
old  girl  out  on  his  motorcycle,  wrecked  It 
cutting  the  girl's  face  and  knocking  out  sev- 
eral teeth.  She  was  a  contestant  for  Miss 
Pratt  for  the  Miss  Kansas  Pageant  here  this 
simimer.  Needless  to  say.  she  is  out  of  the 
running.  I  have  another  18-year-old  girl 
In  the  hospital  now  with  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  her  leg  after  being  pushed  from  a  car 
by  another  dropout,  a  beatnik  with  long  hair 
and  beard.  Besides  this,  I  have  had  20  oth- 
ers less  seriously  injured  but  requiring  hos- 
pital care. 

Now  the  Army  would  teke  these  boys  and 
clean  them  up  and  discipline  them.  Is  Viet 
Nam  as  dangerous  as  living  In  Pratt?  We 
have  had  no  boys  from  Pratt  killed  In  com- 
bat or  Injured  seriously  thus  far, 

I  have  two  sons  In  Texas  A,  &  M,  taking 
pre-med.     They  took  R.O.T.C.  untU   It  was 
made    non-compulsory.      When    it    became 
non-compulsory,  they  dropped  the  training 
stating  they  could  see  no  advantage  In  tak- 
ing It   when   they   would   have  to  serve  In 
the  Army  after  they  have  finished  medical 
school.     Making   military   training   in   land 
grant  colleges   non-compulsory  was  a  mis- 
take.   These  two  boys  are  hampered  In  their 
work  because  of  the  constant  war  of  nerves— 
'will  we  have  to  drop  out  and  serve  In  the 
Army  now  and  then  have  lo  do  another  hitch 
because  we   become  doctors?"     Many  more 
college   boys  :.ie  Just  like  them.     Any  boy 
who  is  furthering  his  education  and  ability 
at  his  own  expense,  to  be  able  to  fill  a  higher 
position  when  he  enters  the  military  service 
Should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.    He  shouldn't 
be  constantly  harassed  about  the  draft  sit- 
uation, especially  to  the  point  that  it  Inter- 
feres with  his  work.     Several  of  my  patients 
are  suffering  the  same  way  and  I  have  to 
prescribe  tranquilizers  for  them. 

Now,  about  the  so  called  poor  boys  and 
dropouts— their  main  trouble  is  lack  of  moti- 
vation. If  they  are  taken  into  military  serv- 
ice and  taught  to  clean  up,  keep  regular 
hours,  and  good  discipline,  many  will  also 
get  motivation.  They  will  have  a  chance  to 
mature,  to  look  at  life,  and  see  what  is  in 
store  for  them. 

As  I  have  stated  previously  in  this  letter 
my  oldest  son  Is  in  the  Army,  He  U  Judge 
Advocate  for  a  S.E.T.AJP,  Base  In  Italy.     All 

h ^nfJ?"?!  ''^°  «^*  "''*  ^^'^ous  trouble  are 
handled  through  his  office.  I  visited  him 
Qurlng  the  whole  month  of  March  1966  With 
nim  I  visited  several  other  bases  in  Europe 
He  doesn't  have  nearly  as  many  cases  of 
serious  trouble  at  his  base  as  we  have  here 


In  Pratt,  They  have  about  ten  times  as 
many  young  men  there  as  reside  In  this 
conununlty,  I  visited  the  military  hospital 
and  also  the  men  In  their  barracks.  Having 
to  deal  with  such  problems  here,  I  was  quite 
interested  in  their  problems  and  took  spe- 
cial notice  of  their  conditions  to  compare 
them  with  ours. 

I  firmly  believe  that  all  colleges  should 
have  two  years  compulsory  R.O.T.C.  and  that 
all  young  men  who  do  not  choose  to  go  to 
college  should  have  two  years  of  military 
training.  National  Guard,  Reserves,  or  any 
other  type  of  military  training  would  force 
them  to  clean  up,  cut  their  hair,  and  take 
some  pride  in  being  a  citizen.  They  should 
not  be  exempt  from  this  for  physical  reasons. 
Boys  who  choose  to  go  to  college  should  be 
permitted  to  defer  their  active  service  until 
they  have  finished  their  educaUon.  No  type 
of  employment  nor  school  should  be  permit- 
ted to  be  used  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the 
service.  These  who  object  for  religious  rea- 
sons can  serve  in  the  medical  and  non-com- 
bat grroup. 

During  ten  years  of  serving  on  school  and 
Junior  college  boards,  I  have  tried  many 
methods  of  approach  to  motivation  of  young 
people  to  go  to  college,  study,  and  Improve 
their  ability.  The  greatest  motivation  I  have 
seen  is  the  draft. 

The  Army  has  always  said,  "Send  us  your 
boy,  and  wa  will  send  back  a  man." 
Sincerely, 

Cyrh,  V.  Black,  M.D. 


Teaching  English  as  a  Second  or  Third 
Language 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  Mr.  John  B.  King,  executive  deputy 
superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York 
delivered  the  keynote  address  at  the 
Third  Annual  Conference  on  Teaching 
English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages. 
Describing  the  teaching  of  English  as 
a  second  or  third  language  as  "the  most 
powerful  educational  weapon  in  our  war 
on  poverty,"  Mr.  King  points  out  the 
difficulties  that  confront  those  in  our 
society  whose  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  is  lacking  or  defective. 

Because  Mr.  King's  address  provides 
some  arresting  thoughts  and  recommen- 
dations in  this  critical  area  of  education. 
I  Insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  so 
that  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
sight and  wisdom; 

The  Most  Powerfui.  Educational  Weapon 
IN  OtjR  Was  on  Povebtt:  Teaching  Eng- 
lish AS  A  Second  Language  to  Envibon- 
mentally  handicapped  pupils  and  as  a 
Third  Language  to  Pxtpii^  c7  Foreign 
Background 

(By  John  B.  King,  executive  deputy  super- 
intendent of  schools) 
I  am  grateful  for  this  opportiuilty  to  talk 
with  you  about  a  subject  that  Is  very  dear 
to  my  heart.  "Teaching  English  as  a  Second 
Language,"     I  start  with  four  assumpUons: 

( 1 )  I  believe  that  effective  communication 
Is  the  most  vital  force  In  determining  an 
Individual's  personal  and  social  fulfillment 

(2)  I  believe  that  effective  communication 
with   the   past,   and   in  the   present.   Is   the 
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most  vital  force  in  determining  the  future  of 
a  democratic  society. 

(3)  I  believe  that  education  in  a  democ- 
racy is  largely  a  process  of  helping  an  indi- 
vidual to  understand  himself,  to  develop  his 
potential  to  the  fuU.  to  understand  hU  soci- 
ety and  to  communicate  with  that  society 
In  such  manner  as  to  assure  or  at  least  pro- 
mote mutual  growth, 

(4)  I  believe  that  the  Individual's  com- 
munication with  himself  and  with  the  other 
members  of  his  group,  both  of  which  are  so 
vital  to  the  realization  of  the  Ideals  of  de- 
mocracy. Is  far  more  difficult  of  achievement 
in  a  multilingual  society  than  it  Is  in  a  so- 
ciety Uht  is  largely  bilingual  or  monolingual, 

THE    rCNDAMENTAL    QUESTION 

Therefore,  if  effective  communication  is 
accepted  as  the  core  of  educaUon  for  a  demo- 
cratic society,  the  fundamental  question  is, 
"What  are  the  basic  elements  of  a  dynamic 
educational  program  designed  to  achieve  that 
effective  communication?" 

First,  it  Is  necessary  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  tlie  nature  of  our  chaneine 
society. 

Second,  we  need  a  clear  delineation  of  the 
nature,  goals,  means  and  methods  of  com- 
munication in  the  different  societies  of  which 
our  nation  is  comprised. 

Third,  we  need  to  establish  the  machinery 
attuned  to  the  nature  of  our  society  and  of 
communication,  and  necessary  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  goals  of  both. 

And  here  we  look  to  otir  specialists  for 
analysis,  research,  experimentation  and  ap- 
praisal  to  elucidate  these  basic   elements 

to  the  anthropologists  and  sociologists-  for 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  nature  of  our 
changing  society— the  evolution  of  cultural 
democracy  through  the  stages  of  culttiral 
coniormity,  cultural  pluralism  and  cultural 
diversity;  to  the  specialists  in  linguistics; 
for  a  clear  delineation  of  the  nature,  goals, 
means  and  methods  of  first,  second  and  third 
language  communication;  fo  f^e  psychol- 
ogists.- for  clearer  insight  Into  how  the  in- 
dividual and  group  mind  works  or  doesn't 
work  in  the  language  area;  and  to  our 
speciaUsts  in  pedagogy,  our  teachers  and 
supervisors:  to  ftise  and  apply  what  Is  re- 
vealed to  them  by  these  disciplines  Into  the 
kinds  of  live,  imaginative,  dynamic  curric- 
ulum, methodology  and  inetructlonal  mate- 
rtaU  required  to  fulflU  the  needs.  Interests 
and  abilities  of  both  our  advantaged  and 
environmentally  handicapped  children. 

The  whole  process  of  wholesome  personal- 
ity development  and  of  thinking,  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  member  of  a  group,  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  communicating  within  one's 
self  and  with  others.  Attaching  words  to 
ideas  and  things  perceived,  relating  them  to 
feelings  and  experiencee,  remembering  and 
reorganizing  them  In  terms  of  will  and  com- 
mitment is  a  kind  of  communication  process 
that  goes  on  within  ever  Individual. 

I  view  reading  as  the  culmination,  the  out. 
come,  endproduct  of  this  dual  process  of 
communication — the  individual  vi-lth  himself 
and  the  individual  with  others. 

I  think  we  have  been  teaching  reading,  and 
teaching  teachers  to  teach  reading,  from  the 
top  down  instead  of  from  the  bottom  up,  I 
tink  we've  failed,  particularly  with  environ- 
mentally handicapped  children  and  with 
children  of  a  foreign  language  background 
from  home  or  abroad,  because  they  hear  and 
speak  one  language  and  we  teach  them  to 
read  another. 

If  we  want  children  to  read  the  English 
found  in  most  books,  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, either  we  change  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written  or  teach  English  as 
a  third  language.  While  this  U  of  course 
more  obvious  in  the  case  of  children  of  for- 
eign language.  It  Is  none  the  lees  true  of  the 
envlronmentaUy  handicapped.  To  me.  any 
other  approach  for  disadvantaged  children  or 
children  of  foreign  lang^uage  background  la 
much  too  costly,  superficial  and  self-defeat> 
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tog.  «Bp«claUy  -when  viewed  In  terms  of  the 
ability  to  communicate  effectively  a«  the 
core  of  a  sound  educational  program  In  a 
democracy. 

Beading  facility  la  a  kind  of  quintessence, 
a  dlatlllate  produced  by  the  communication 
proceaa.  The  search  for  the  almost  magic 
formula  for  success  In  reading  must,  there- 
fore, go  beyond  the  crucibles  of  the  resultant 
broth  deep  Into  the  cauldrons  of  the  lan- 
guage pwtlons  and  Ingredients  from  which  it 
springs.  Failure  to  find  such  a  reading 
formula  can  mean  only  continued  degrada- 
tion and  despair  now  and  in  the  future  for 
the  countless  thousands  of  children  who  pass 
through  our  schools,  despite  the  most  valiant 
and  heroic  efforts  of  the  architects  of  anti- 
jKjverty  and  other  such  well-intentioned 
programs. 

If  we  see  reading  as  the  end-product  of  the 
development  of  aangriage  power  then  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  reading-mastery  Is  the 
prime  means  of  breaking  the  poverty  cycle 
and  of  acquiring  economic,  cultural,  social 
and  personal  fulfillment.  If  we  can  view 
reading-failure  in  the  broader  context  of  a 
total  language  deficit  or  communication  in- 
adequacy, then  we  are  more  likely  to  find 
the  answer  for  the  environmentally  handi- 
capped child  and  for  the  child  of  foreign 
language  background,  thereby  furnishing 
them  with  their  only  genuine  means  of 
escape  from  their  many-faceted  squalor. 

Their  escape  hatch  lies  In  the  mastery  of 
the  second  or  third  language  from  which 
reading-mastery  will  flow.  The  reading- 
failure  was  more  a  symptom  than  a  root- 
cause  of  all  their  undoing  in  the  past  and  It 
mtist  be  treated  as  such. 

CASE    STTDIES    OF    3    PL^PILS 

Let's  look  at  three  different  youngsters 
coming  Into  our  public  schools.  While 
vlaltlng  a  school  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  met  Juan, 
a  ten-year-old  Puerto  Rlcan  boy.  Juan  had 
gotten  Into  trouble  in  his  class  and  was 
visiting  an  Auxiliary  Teacher  who  was  talk- 
ing to  him  In  a  kind  of  dialectal  vernacular 
or  broken  English  that  we  might  call 
"Spengllsh."  1  heard  him  say.  "Si.  I  feel 
'ahmseek'."  He  meant  homesick.  When  we 
chatted  later,  he  told  me  he  had  come  to 
New  York  from  Ponce  about  four  years  ago. 
He  had  lived  In  New  Jersey  up  to  two  years 
ago  with  his  "real"  mother  and  his  step- 
father. He  said,  "my  'real"  mother  didn't 
want  me  any  more,  so  my  'real'  father  took 
me  and  now  I  live  with  my  'real'  father  and 
my  stepmother.  I  like  my  'real'  father;  he 
takes  me  to  the  park  to  play  baseball.  ' 

When  I  asked  Juan  how  his  reading  was. 
he  wrinkled  his  nose  and  twisted  his  face 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  any  one's  mind.  When  I  asked  If 
It  was  really  that  bad,  he  nodded  unhesi- 
tatingly In  the  amrmatlve.  But  his  big  dark 
eyes  lit  up  and  fairly  sparkled  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  read  Spanish.  We  eventually 
found  a  paper-back  in  Spanish,  a  story  called 
"La  Trampa,"  and  Juan  eagerly  read  the 
first  few  pages  with  great  aplomb,  pausing 
frequently  to  translate  for  me  in  delightful 
Spengllsh  and  to  soxmd-out  some  of  the  poly- 
syllabic words  with  a  kind  of  prldeful  aban- 
don. I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  read  a 
little  from  one  of  the  books  in  English, 
Juan's  face  fell  and  his  now  sombre  mien 
warned  me  that  I  was  fast  losing  a  new- 
found friend.  Juan  very  sheepishly  but 
courteously  declined  with  an  explanation 
that  he  didn't  like  the  kind  of  English  they 
put  in  the  book.  What  he  really  meant  was 
that  he  couldn't  read  the  Third  language  be- 
cause it  had  a  new,  strange  and  different 
sound  system  and  structure  that  wasn't  good 
for  people  who  wanted  to  be  friends. 

TMOUSAITOS    OF    CHtLDREN    AJTXCTK) 

This  same  thing  is  probably  happening  to 
tbonsaada  of  children  of  foreign  language 
backgrcRind  In  hundreds  of  schools  in  every 
oosmopotltan       miUtiUngual       community 


around  the  world.  The  now  strange  and 
different  •Engli.sh-to-read-by  '  h;us  ended 
many  friendships  a-bonung.  In  New  York 
City,  we  have  1,100,000  pupil,s,  more  than 
200,000  of  them  Puerto  Ricaii  and  thousands 
of  otl'iers  representing  58  different  foreign 
lancuaije  b.ickgroundi  served  by  our  public 
schoc-1.-. 

Despite  the  fact  th.it  in  schools  where 
there  is  a  concentration  of  these  pupils,  the 
Third  Langu.ige  problem  is  fairly  obvious, 
most  teachers  and  supervisors  seem  not  to 
see  reading  as  a  total  communication  prob- 
lem and  spend  tremendous  effort  in  de.ilmg 
with  It  ehscjitialiy  as  a  discrete  segment  of 
the  lani;u;ige  arts  area  involving  the  usual 
"materui  pedagogic.!  '  With  tlie  en\iron- 
nient.illy  h.indiCLippeci  child  who  does  not 
come  from  a  foreign  l.nuuuige  background, 
while  the  problem  is  far  lets  obMous.  in 
.>v<3nie  instances  quite  .subtle,  it  is  none  the 
less  real  and  is  substantinlly  the  same  basic 
langu.ige  problem  as  with  pupils  speaking 
Spanish  and  '■Spenglish."  The  child  from 
the  rural  South  may  say,  "He  caint  Jahve  me 
lak  dai  an  spec  me  to  cool  it.  Ah  ain't  fixln't' 
cool  ntrJiin."  The  difference  in  vocabularj', 
the  difference  in  intonation,  the  difference  in 
pronunciation,  the  difference  in  stress  and 
the  ditference  in  structure  makes  the  formal 
Engli.sii  in  book.';  a  new  and  strange  and  dif- 
ferent and  unfriendly  language. 

If  this  is  the  language  in  which  that  child 
communicates,  what  happens  when  he  looks 
at  the  Third  Language  in  the  reader?  While 
It  is  true  that  for  some  children  coming 
from  the  ghettoes  of  our  city,  this  may  only 
be  a  second  language,  the  reader  is  still  In- 
viting them  to  visit  a  foreign  land  and  con- 
verse in  an  unfriendly  foreign  tongue. 

Now,  if  we  meet  with  a  third  clilld  living  in 
homogenii;ed  suburbia  or  in  one  of  the  so- 
called  favored  areas  of  our  city,  what  do  we 
find '  All  homes,  mortgages  and  families  are 
of  the  same  size,  shape  and  color;  the  dally 
h.ibits  of  shopping,  dress  and  travel  are  iden- 
tical; the  fun  and  games  are  the  same,  and 
the  same  language  Is  spoken  by  these  "same 
people"  with  the  same  stres.s.  s.ime  vc>cabu- 
lary,  same  Intonation  and  same  language 
patterns  as  we  find  in  the  books  of  stories 
■written  by.  for  and  about  these  same  people 
living  these  same  middle-class  lives. 

f(OMOCENIZED    UTOPIA    FOR    CONTOBMISTS 

Jtist  as  you  can.  without  e'"er  having  seen 
her.  guess  the  weight  of  the  lady  of  tJie  house 
who  conforms  through  diet  and  exercise  to 
standard.s  set  by  Hollywood  decree,  you  can 
also  predict  with  equ.il  accuracy  just  what 
she  will  say  and  how  she  will  say  it  as  part  of 
a  conversation  at  any  time,  on  any  topic.  In 
such  a  homogenized  Utopia  for  conformists. 
langTiage-wlse  and  otherwise,  most  children 
of  average  intelligence  or  better  should  learn 
to  read  almost  by  osmosis.  All  communica- 
tion is  monolingual,  the  child  is  constantly 
hearing  it  and  is  continuously  invU.ed  and 
challenged  to  talk,  gaining  thereby,  frequent 
and  consistent  practice  in  producing  the 
sound.s.  the  vocabulary,  the  stress,  the  In- 
tonation and  the  language-patterns  .•Umo6t 
identical  with  those  th.it  he  will  meet  In 
bcxoks,  maeazines  and  newspapers,  in  his 
home,  as  well  as.  In  hi.s  school. 

I  often  think  that  when  pupils  live  a 
monalmgual  existence  like  this,  and  enjoy  all 
the  other  adv.mtages  of  a  well-organized, 
well-fed  family  life,  far  remj\ed  from  the 
more  threatening  environment  of  the  city,  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  keep  them 
from  learning  how  to  read  than  it  would  be 
to  teach  them  to  do  so. 

Think  of  the  comparable  reading  problem 
faced  by  that  Puerto  Rican  youngster  or  that 
environmentally  handicapped  youngster 
where  the  Third  Language  •with  all  Its  per- 
plexities Is  tistially  the  lowest  hurdle  of  the 
many  he  will  have  to  surmount — Just  to  sur- 
■vtre.  Nevertheless,  all  three  of  theee  young- 
sters will  have  to  go  through  the  very  same 


five-step  language  process  to  gain  success  in 
reading  English.  The  advantaged  youngster 
Uvlng  In  a  well-protected,  hot-house  environ- 
ment vrtll  be  spoon-fed  the  sound  system  ai-.d 
structure  of  one  language  ■with  which  he  is 
famllar  almost  from  birth,  while  the  otlier 
two  children  will  have  to  acquire  a  new  sotuid 
system  and  structure  in  what  is  for  them  a 
Third  Language  under  conditions  so  unfavor- 
able that  they  cannot  even  be  visualized  by 
most  people  who  are  themselves  products  of 
the  hot-house  environments  of  the  middle- 
class  outer  city  and  homogenized  suburbia. 

The  reading  mastery  that  we  strive  for  will 
evolve  as  the  last  of  the  five  sUiges  in  the 
communication  process.  Let's  think  of 
reading  as  a  process  of  conversation  between 
the  reader  and  the  speaker  who  is  not  present. 
Tlie  absent  speaker's  talk  is  written  down  and 
the  reader,  in  reading,  actually  vocalizes  in- 
wardly what  the  speaker  is  saying  through 
the  written  symbols.  To  do  this  successfulfv, 
the  reader  must  be  able  to  Identify  .and  rejiru- 
duce  the  sounds,  the  vocabulary,  tlie  sircs.s. 
the  intonation  and  the  language-patterns. 
and  simulate  the  rhytlims  and  inflections 
that  he  thinks  the  speaker  would  use  if  he 
were  present.  He  must,  therefore,  have  pre- 
viously mastered  these  five  steps  In  the  com- 
munication process: 

He  must  have  acquired  skill  in  listrning, 
a  kind  of  ear-training  through  which  he  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  sound  .and  structure 
of  formal  English;  he  must  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  sovmds.  the  words,  the  language 
patterns,  the  accents,  the  rhj-thm  and  the 
intonations. 

This  phase  of  learning  the  new  language 
should  be  started  as  early  In  the  child's  life 
as  possible.  Just  as  when  he  first  learned  to 
talk.  The  younger  he  Is  when  he  starus  the 
fewer  the  Interferences,  the  fewer  things 
competing  for  attention  and  memory,  and 
the  less  he  has  to  unlearn.  Thus,  the  baby 
who  learned  to  say  "Da  Da  "  after  hearing 
practically  nothing  else  for  months,  may 
really  not  be  a  genius  after  all. 

Both  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Negro  child 
have  great  difficult  with  the  rhythm  of  our 
speech.  It's  much  too  fast  for  him  and  he 
hears  a  Jumbled  mass  of  sounds.  It's  like 
following  sounds  to  us: 

Inmudeelsarelnclaynoneis 
Inpinetarlslnoaknoneis 
In  mud  eels  are  In  clay,  none  is 
In  pine  tar  Is,  in  oak,  none  is 
II 
He  must  have  acquired  skill  in  speaking. 
He  must  be  able  to  acurately  reproduce  what 
he  has   heard — the   sounds,   the  words,  the 
language  patterns  with  the  appropriate  stress 
and  Intonation,  produced  initially  by  a  good 
model. 

Both  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Negro  child 
need  much  help  through  meaningful,  graded, 
sequential,  audio-lingual  experiences  in  re- 
prodticlng  Initial  and  final  consonants,  with 
vowels,  ■with  strong  and  weak  forms,  verb 
agreement  and  placement  of  modifiers.  Pu- 
pils must  be  given  maximal  opportunity  for 
purposeful,  motivated.  Interesting  oral-aural 
practice,  with  attentive  repetition  provided 
until  automatization  takes  place,         , 

The  learner  to  learn  effectively  mu;t  talk 
more  than  the  teacher  If  he  is  to  learn  effec- 
tively. She  cannot  ask  a  question  in  six 
sentences  and  have  the  child  answer  in  one 
word.  He  must  be  given  practice  In  hearing 
similarities  and  differences  between  the 
sound  system,  vocabulary  and  structure  of 
his  "native"  language  and  that  of  the  Third 
Language,  and  he  must  be  given  much  prac- 
tice in  reproducing  them, 
nt 
He  must  have  acquired  skill  in  thinking 
in  the  kind  of  English  that  he  is  expected  to 
read.  He  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  Eng- 
lish words  and  language  patterns  as  symbols 
or  sound-pictures  of  things  and  ideas  being 
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recreated  by  them  in  his  mind's  eye.  He 
must  be  given  frequent,  attentive  practice  in 
relating  the  words  and  thought-patterns  to 
past  experiences  and  in  relating  past  experi- 
ences to  them.  He  must  be  given  frequent. 
attentive  practice  In  selecting,  varying  and 
re-organlzing  words  and  thought-patterns  to 
express  ideas  more  accurately,  effectively  and 
imaginatively.  He  must  have  frequent  at- 
tentive practice  in  "he.arlng  and  saying" 
these  thought-units  and  language  patterns 
"another  way."  He  must  be  given  practice  in 
seeing  similarities  and  differences  between 
the  language  forms  of  his  "native"  language 
and  those  of  his  Third  Language  if  he  is  to 
learn  to  think  in  this  second  or  third  lan- 
guage, which  he  must  do,  if  he  Is  going  to 
be  able  to  read  it  successfully. 

IV 

He  must  haie  acquired  skill  in  writing 
down  what  he  and  his  group  are  saying  so 
that  someone  not  present  can  "hear"  it 
through  reading.  Writing  should  be  taught 
as  a  process  of  recording  In  symbols  or  pic- 
tures of  sounds — what  is  s;iid  aloud  or  what. 
Is  said  within  the  Individual  as  p.ort  of  his 
thought-process. 

The  teaching  of  spelling  and  handwriting 
skills  should  be  closely  related  to  the  teach- 
ing of  listening  and  speaking  skills  and  each 
should  be  used  to  develop  and  reinforce  power 
In  the  other, 

v 

//  reading  is  the  outcome  of  ma.'itery  of  the 
four  preceding  steps  in  building  language 
power,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  reading 
act  is  a  simulated  conversation  between  the 
writer,  who  Is  the  absent  speaker,  and  the 
reader,  who  Is  listening  with  his  eyes.  The 
reader  does  a  kind  of  play  acting  by  vocaliz- 
ing inwardly  what  the  WTiter  would  be  saying 
orally  If  he  were  present,  Reading  Is  then  a 
process  of  "listening"  to  the  wrltten-down 
talk,  reproducing  it  through  inner  speech  and 
then  deriving  meaning,  Information  or  enjoy- 
ment through  the  thinking  process  which  re- 
lates associations,  memory,  experiences  and 
Imagination  to  the  recorded  symbols. 

The  two-way  communication  process  that 
we  call  "reading"  is  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
pression of  the  total  personality.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  the  reading  Is,  therefore,  depend- 
ent first  and  last  on  the  use  of  a  language  as 
the  medium  of  communication  that  Is  clearly 
understood  and  readily  reproducible  by  both 
parties  to  the  vpritten-down  conversation. 
And  again,  the  earlier  in  life  one  starts  to 
learn  the  new  language,  the  quicker  and 
easier  will  he  learn  to  read  it. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  in  the  case 
of  the  environmentally  handicapped  and 
foreign  background  pupils,  the  teaching  and 
re-teachlng  of  the  so-called  reading  skills 
per  se.  before  or  apart  from  mastery  of  the 
four  basic  steps  In  the  communication  proc- 
ess, will  In  most  cases  produce  only  reading 
failure,  ■with  concomitant  negative  and  dele- 
terious effects.  To  try  to  teach  a  child  to 
read  a  Third  Language  which  he  neither  un- 
derstands nor  speaks  Is  wasteful  of  the  best 
efforts  of.  and  Inevitably  harmful  to,  both  the 
learner  and  the  teacher. 

CONDEMNED    TO    LrFE    OF    DESPAHl 

When  the  so-called  reading  abilities,  skills 
and  attitudes  are  not  constructed  on  a  firm 
foundation  of  communication  power  in  the 
language  to  be  read,  the  environmentally 
handicapped  pupil  and  the  pupil  of  foreign 
language  background  are  condemned  to  a 
life  of  despair— in  school  and  out.  It  Is 
wasteful,  too,  not  to  reinforce  what  the  child 
already  knows  about  listening,  speaking, 
writing  and  reading  In  his  native  language. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  child  of  for- 
eign language  background  should  receive  In- 
struction simultaneously  in  his  native  lan- 
guage and  culture,  as  well  as  in  English,  and 
^*5rt  we  should  capitalize  on  the  many  op- 
portunities for  transfer  of  training  where 
there  are  so  many  obvious  elements  of  Iden- 


tity in  listening,  speaking,  ■writing  and  read- 
ing skills  In  the  language-known  and  the 
language-to-be-leamed.  This  will  also  hav» 
a  very  important  salutary  effect  on  the  pu- 
pil's morale  and  self-image. 

For  the  same  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
Negro  child  and  others  environmentally 
handicapped  should  receive  specific  instruc- 
tion in  the  history  and  cultLtfe  of  their 
ethnic  background.  This  Is  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
cultural  democracy  and  of  good  education. 
Appropriate  steps  should  be  taken  to  develop 
functional  blllngualism  and  biculturalism 
for  all  children  living  In  our  large,  multi- 
lingual urban  communities.  This  Indicates 
the  need  for  a  new.  extensive,  imaginative 
program  of  preservlce  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  retraining  of  teachers  and  super- 
visors in  urban  anthropology,  linguistics, 
psychology  and  pedagogy  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  or  third  language.  There  Is 
an  urgent  need,  as  well,  for  extensive  experi- 
mentation and  research,  and  with  the  help 
of  colleges  and  universities,  in  improving 
curriculum,  In  devising  new,  dynamic  meth- 
ods and  in  developing  more  effective  Instruc- 
tional materials.  It  means,  too,  far  greater 
involvement  of  specialists  in  teaching  speech 
and  foreign  languages. 

It  also  means  that  such  experimentation 
as  the  Bilingual  Readiness  Project  in  Pri- 
mary Griides,  the  various  NDEA  Institutes 
and  fellowship  program  should  be  expanded 
as  rapidly  as  state,  federal  and  foundatloa 
funds  can  be  made  available. 

FACED   WTTH   2   CHOICES 

The  teacher  or  supervisor  who  would  be 
happy  in  this — his  chosen  profession— and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  wishes  to  reside  In 
any  large,  cosmopolitan  multilingual  urban 
community.  Is  faced  with  two  choices.  He 
must  either  learn,  largely  through  colleges 
and  universities,  the  fundamentals  of  lin- 
guistics and  the  other  rudiments  of  teach- 
ing English  as  a  second  or  third  language, 
then  he  must  dedicate  his  every  working 
hour  to  helping  his  enviroiunentally  handi- 
capped pupils  and  pupils  of  foreign  back- 
ground to  gain  the  precious  power  of 
communication  through  that  language,  and 
the  consequent  mastery  of  reading  which  Is 
60  vital  to  their  well-being  and  so  Important 
to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  our  cities  and  of 
our  nation. 

Or.  that  teacher  or  supervisor  can  make 
the  other  choice.  He  can  Ignore  the  great- 
est educational  challenge  of  oiu-  times  and 
dream  of  the  dry.  bald  and  sere  contentment 
of  old  age  while  commuting  each  day  to 
and  from  the  little  worlds  of  sameness  In 
homogenized,  monolingual  suburbia. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  salava- 
tlon  of  our  way  of  life  and  of  society  Itself 
is  dependent  on  our  winning  the  war 
against  poverty.  It  Is  my  most  carefully 
considered  opinion  that  the  most  powerful 
educational  weapon  in  that  struggle  Is  in 
teaching  English  a/s  a  second  language  to 
environmentally  handicapped  pupils  and  as 
a  third  language  to  pupils  of  a  foreign 
language  background. 

PABTICIPANTS 

The  city  school  system  was  represented 
at  the  conference  by  the  following: 

lona  L.  Anderson,  coordlnatOT  of  com- 
munity relatloiis,  More  Effective  Schools  Pro- 
gram, 

Clella  Belfrom,*  Bureau  of  Curriculum 
Research. 

Edward  G.  Bernard,*  director,  Bureau  of 
Audlo-'Vlsual  Instruction. 

Dorothy  Bonawit.  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent. Office  of  High  Schools. 

Ralph  Brande,  principal  of  PS  257, 
Brooklyn. 

Stella  M.  Cohn.  director.  Special  Reading 
Services. 

Virginia  Coetadasl,*  coordinator.  Pro- 
gram for  Non-English  Spveaklng  Pupils,  Of- 
fice of  Junior  High  Schools. 


Nathan  Drut.  non-English  coordinator 
PS  57,  Bronx. 

Carl  Erdberg,  principal.  PS  145.  Manhattan. 
Bernard  Friedman,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent, District  7,  Bronx. 

Prank  Frluli,  non-English  coordinator, 
Loula  D,  Brandels  (West  Side)  HS.  Man- 
hattan, 

Renee  Fulton,  director,  In-Service  Train- 
ing Program, 

Abraham  Holtz,  principal,  PS  24.  Queens. 

John  B.  King,*  Executive  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Schools, 

Helen  Klug,  supervisor.  Bureau  of  Audlo- 
'Vlsual  Instruction, 

Helene  M.  Lloyd.  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Office  of  Instruction  and  Curriculum, 

Robert  Mangleri,  non-English  coordinator, 
PS  20.  Manhattan. 

Alfredo  Mathew,  Jr.,  special  assistant  to 
the  director.  Office  of  Human  Relations. 

S.amuel  D.  McClelland,  acting  director 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research. 

Mary  C.  McDonald,*  assistant  director. 
Bureau  of  Community  Education. 

Sylvia  Orensteln,  acting  supervisor.  Pro- 
gram for  Non-English  Speaking  Pupils,  Office 
of  Elementary  Schools, 

Dora  Pantell,  consultant  in  adult  educa- 
tion. Bureau  of  Curriculum  Research, 

Renee  Raskin,  non-English  coordinator, 
Stranahan  JHS,  Brooklyn. 

Max  G.  Rubinstein,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, District  29,  Queens. 

Rose  Scarangella,  acting  supervisor,  Pro- 
gram for  Non-EngUsh  Speaking  Pupils  Office 
of  Elementary  Schools, 

Daisy  Segal,  non-English  coordinator  PS 
38,  Brooklyn. 

CLarence  Senior,  Member,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Martin  Silverman,  principal,  PS  33.  Man- 
hattan. 

Truda  T.  Well,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Office  of  Elementary  Schools. 

Elsie  Wolk,*  prlnclpal-hi-charge.  Program 
of  Education  of  Students  for  Whom  English 
is  a  Second  Language,  Office  of  Elementary 
Schools. 

Staff  members  on  convention  planning 
committee  Included  those  with  asteriska 
after  name,  above,  plus  Jeanette  Bragln. 
Office  of  Executive  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Schools;  William  H.  Bristow.  AsslsUnt 
Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Re- 
search; Jerome  G.  Kovalcik  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Office  of  Education  Infor- 
mation Services  and  PubUc  Relations; 
Joseph  O.  Loretan,  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Office  of  Instruction  and  Cur- 
riculum; Frederick  H.  WUllams.  director. 
Office  of  Htiman  Relations. 


Greatest  Saring  Bond  Prestnre  Reported 
Pot  on  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
seems  to  me  that  Joseph  Young  is  doing 
a  real  service  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  the  extraordinary 
pressure  being  exercised  against  the  civil 
service  employees  In  connection  with  the 
savings  bond  drive.  Perhaps  the  sav- 
ings bond  purchaser  is  beginning  to  won- 
der why  the  Government  pressures  him 
to  buy  a  Government  security  paying 
4.15-percent  interest  while  it  makes 
available  to  the  larger  investor  a  Gov- 
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emment  security  ol  the  same  c  uality  pay- 
ing 5%  percent,  which  Is  the  case  of  the 
participation  certlflcates  issued  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
His  cdiunn,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  16,  follows: 
Gkeatest  Savings  Bond  Pressure  Reported 
Pot  ok  Postai,  Emflottes 
(By  Joseph  Young) 

The  Johnson  administrauon's  intense  pres- 
sure on  government  employes  to  enroll  in  the 
government's  1966  savings  bond  campaign 
has  brought  protests  to  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  O'Brien  from  the  two  major  postal 
employe  unions. 

According  to  the  unions,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers  and  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  here  are  some 
of  the  pressure  tactics  being  used: 

A  top  official  of  the  Minneapolis  postal  re- 
gion In  a  letter  to  postmasters  ordering  them 
to  show  a  better  record  for  their  post  offices, 
said: 

"like  the  Postmaster  General.  I  am  not  in- 
terested In  the  reasons  why  employes  failed 
to  sign  up,  I  am  Interested  only  in  results." 

Consequently,  postal  workers  in  the  Min- 
neapolis region  who  do  not  enroll  In  the  sav- 
ings bond  campaign  are  being  made  to  sign 
their  names  to  the  announcement  which 
urged  them  to  enroll.  The  employes  are  ap- 
prehensive that  this  will  be  made  a  part  of 
their  official  personnel  records,  the  unions 
say. 

At  Boise,  Idaho,  the  postmaster  in  a  notice 
to  employes  declared:  "I  expect  results.  If 
you  have  not  returned  your  authorization 
card — "  (here  the  pHDstmaster  resorts  to  capi- 
tal letters — "DO  SO  IMMEDIATELY." 

The  Boise  postmaster  goes  on  to  say: 

"Tou  owe  the  government  for  which  you 
work  the  loyalty  to  support  this  program.  It 
Is  my  Arm  belief  that  any  employe  that  can- 
not be  loyal  to  his  employer  should  not  be 
working  for  him." 

The  Boise  postmaster  adds  that  he  will 
have  a  "personal  conference"  with  each  em- 
ploye who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  program. 
adding  In  capital  letters.  "I  DO  NOT  BTXPECT 
UANT  SUCH  CONFERENCES  AND  HOPE 
THERE  WILL  BE  NONE." 

DES    MOINES    PROTEST 

Sen.  Jack  Mxller,  R-Iowa.  protested  to 
the  postmaster  of  Des  Moines  over  what  the 
Senator  asserted  was  coercion  of  postal  work- 
ers there. 

In  a  notice  to  employes,  the  Des  Moines 
postmaster  noted  that  only  50  percent  of 
them  had  enrolled  In  the  bond  savings  pro- 
gram and  demanded.  "I  would  like  to  know 
why."  He  added,  "anyone  not  participat- 
ing la  invited  to  my  office  for  a  personal  con- 
ference." 

At  Reading,  Pa.,  the  postal  workers  were 
told  pointedly  by  a  {XKtal  supervisor:  "Buy 
bonds  or  bye-bye." 

At    PottsvlUe,    Pa.,    postal    employes    were 
told  they  must  achieve  a  75-percent  partlc 
Ipation  goal  and  "no  excuses '   will   be   ac- 
cepted. 

At  York,  Pa.,  i)06tal  workers  were  told  they 
would  be  given  "a  personal  interview  every 
day  until  you  give  In." 

The  pressure  tactics  at  Passaic.  N  J.  so 
enraged  employes  that  those  who  already 
are  buying  savings  t>onds  are  threatening  to 
cancel  their  participation,  according  to  the 
union  sources. 

Harrlsburg  (Pa.)  postal  workers  not  buy- 
ing bonds  are  being  accused  of  being  "unpa- 
triotic and  disloyal"  and  warned  that  they 
c»n't  expect  any  favors  such  as  preferred  days 
off,  etc. 

The  Oregon  region  Is  demanding  lOO  per- 
cent compliance. 

One  postmaster  In  North  Carolina,  hard- 
pPMsed  to  make  a  good  record,  urged  several 
employes  to  pxirchase  bonds  and  cash  them 
in  90  days. 


In  an  Eastern  stat^.  another  h.ird-pressed 
postmaster  offered  to  p«y  for  an  employe's 
contributions  for  bona  purchases,  with  the 
understanding  the  employe  was  to  cash  the 
bond  in  six  months  and  reimburse  him. 

In  numerous  fxjst  offices,  postal  workers 
were  told  their  chances  of  promotion  de- 
pended on  their  participation  in  the  bond 
dnve.  the  unions  said. 

"CONFERENCE"  PATTERN  GENEHAI, 

A  general  pattern  throughout  the  postal 
service  Is  repeated  "conferences'  said  to  be 
held  by  postmasters  and  supervisors  with 
employes  who  have  failed  to  sign  up  for  the 
program. 

Union  leaders  s.iy  that  they  gathered  these 
coniphiints  from  members  all  across  the 
country. 

Some  of  the'state  conventions  of  the  postal 
employe  unions  have  adopted  resolutions 
denouncing  these  tactics. 

Some  of  the  state  groups  are  threatening 
to  adopt  resolutions  urging  members  to  cash 
In  their  present  .savings  bonds  and  discon- 
tinue their  present  savings  bond  programs 
unless  the  pressure  ceases. 
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Claude  Pepper's  Fight  for  the  Working- 
man 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16.  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  Miami  News,  former 
Gov.  Fuller  Warren,  of  Florida,  paid 
high  tribute  to  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  bod.v,  Claude  Pepper.  Governor 
■Warren  calls  attention  to  the  pioneering 
efforts  of  our  e.^teemed  colleasiue  in  the 
areas  of  fair  labor  star.daids  and  mini- 
miim  wage  legislation.  Since  the  days 
of  his  service  in  tlic  Senate.  Claude 
Pepper  has  been  at  the  fcrefjont  in  the 
drive  for  such  mea.siircs.  His  chief  con- 
cern has  been  betterment  of  the  lot  of 
the  American  worlcer. 

I  have  enjoyed  a  paiticu'.ai'y  close  as- 
sociation with  Claude  Pepper  ever  since 
he  came  to  the  House  at  the  start  of  the 
88th  Congress.  Since  we  represent 
neighboring  districts  whc^^e  constituents 
have  had  similar  problems  and  goals,  we 
have  had  numerous  occa,sion.-;  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  people  of  Dade  County, 
Fla.  Claude  Pepper  lias  given  unceas- 
ingly and  tirelessly  of  his  time  and  efforts 
not  only  for  the  people  of  Miami  but  also 
for  the  people  of  Florida  and  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Warren's  letter 
follows: 

Workers  Owf.  Thanks  to  Clavde  Pepper 
To   the   Editor: 

Millions  of  American  workers  can  thank 
Claude  Pepper  that  they  are  able  to  earn  a 
living  wage.  Page  10731  of  the  May  24  Con- 
gressional Record  tells  of  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  this  truly  great  humanitarian  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  laboring  people. 

In  1938.  as  a  US.  Senator,  Pepper  led  the 
fight  for  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  In  1938.  some  Florida  industries 
paid  their  employees  as  low  as  Uc  per  hour. 
Only  twenty  years  be.'ore.  in  1918.  this  writer 
was  paid  (some  said  over-paid)  50c  a  day 
for  11  hours  work  as  "chief  engineer  "  of  an 


oxcart  hauling  sawdust  at  a  mill  in  Blounts- 
town;  or  an  average  of  4L^c  per  hour. 

In  1938,  Pepper  pushed  through  Congress 
a  law  providing  a  minimum  wage  of  25c  per 
hour  for  some  employes.  In  1949.  Pepper  got, 
the  law  amended  to  provide  a  minimum  wage 
of  75c  per  hour.  In  1966.  this  heartful  man 
Is  fighting  for  a  bill  to  increase  the  present 
minimvun  wage  of  $1.25  per  hour  to  $1.40  per 
hour,  and  then  to  $1.60  per  hpui  by  1968 
This  new  Pepper  bill  would  cover  7,243,000 
workers  not  now  protected  by  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

As  working  people  all  over  America  say 
their  prayers  at  night,  the  name  of  Clavdl 
Pepper  could  be  gratefully  uttered. 

Fl-lleb  Warren. 

Miami. 


Memorial  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
a  Memorial  Day  address  by  Brig.  Gen. 
David  H.  Blakelock,  U.S.  Army,  retired. 
Memorial  Day  Address 

"American  Gold  Star  Mothers,  honored 
guests,  veterans  and  my  friends  all:  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  with  you  today,  on  this  the  98lli 
anniversary  of  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day. 

"In  1868.  General  Logan,  Commandino; 
General  of  the  Grand  Army — general  order 
in  which  he  designated  the  30th  day  of  M.iy 
as  a  day  to  decorate  with  flowers  the  graves 
of  those  comrades  who  died  In  defense  of 
their  country  during  the  late  rebellion.  Thi.s 
has  become  a  cherished  tradition  and  m.iy 
Its  significance  never  be  forgotten. 

"Five  years  earlier,  a  lonely  and  sad  nia'i 
stood  at  Gettysburg  to  dedicate  a  poniuii 
of  that  field  as  the  last  resting  place  of 
those  who  fell  there.  It  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  he  spoke  these  words  which  I  hope 
will  never  be  forgotten :  'The  world  will  litt'.e 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
but  It  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.' 

"Today,  in  all  parts  of  the  Free  World,  tl.e 
graves  of  those  who  have  died  In  defense  of 
their  country  are  being  decorated  by  group.s 
of  devoted  men  and  women  like  this,  groups 
that  are  gathered  to  say  a  pr.iyer.  to  place  a 
WTeath  and  to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  honored 
dead  and  at  times  to  an  honored  loved  one, 

"One  Memorial  Day  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  me.  In  1942,  a  few'  days  before 
Memorial  Day,  the  Aircraft  Carrier  York- 
town  steamed  Into  the  little  harbor  at  Tjnga 
Tabu.  She  had  l>een  sorely  wounded  in  tlie 
battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  and  needed  emer- 
gency repairs  before  proceeding  to  Pear!  II, .r- 
bor.  She  had  on  board  the  bodies  of  a  score 
of  sailors  who  had  been  killed  In  that  en- 
gagement and  the  commanding  officer  a,=;ked 
permission  to  put  them  ashore  for  burial. 

"They  were  burled  with  military  honors 
in  a  plot  of  ground  given  by  the  Queen  oi 
that  Island  Kingdom.  Queen  Solate.  On  the 
30th  of  May.  the  natives  assembled  at  th" 
site,  with  flowers  in  profusion,  and  decorated 
these  new  graves.  They  Joined  in  a  memo- 
rial service  for  these  men  who  had  given  their 
all  to  help  stay  the  advance  of  the  Japanese 
toward  Australia. 

These  were  trying  thnes  and  we  knew  not 
where  the  Japanese  would  strike  next.  Yet, 
time  was  taken  to  say  a  prayer,  to  place  a 
flower  and  to  pay  a  tribute  to  those  who 
were  burled  on  their  soil. 


"This  morning,  tn  anotlier  part  of  the 
Pacific,  one  of  the  most  touching  and  most 
beautiful  tributes  t-o  our  fallen  comrades  is 
being  paid,  Al  the  National  Cemetery  In  the 
Punch  Bowl,  overlooking  the  City  of  Hono- 
lulu, children  are  placing  flowered  lels  on 
the  graves  of  those  who  gave  their  all  in  the 
vastness  of  the  Pacific  during  World  War  Two 
and  Korea.  The  flowers  had  been  freshly 
picked  and  fashioned  Into  native  lels  by  the 
school  children  on  all  the  Lslands  of  Hawaii 
and  were  flown  to  Honolulu  this  morning  by 
military  planes  for  the  decoration.  A  beauti- 
ful tribute. 

"Another  service  Ls  being  held  tills  morning 
in  the  memorial  built  on  the  submerged  hull 
of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  whose  rusted  hull  lies 
on  the  bottom  in  Pearl  Harbor.  This  memo- 
rial Is  dedicated,  not  only  to  the  crew  of  the 
U,S,S.  Arizona,  who  are  entombed  In  that 
rusted  hull,  but  also  to  the  men  who  were 
lost  In  the  vastness  of  the  Pacific  as  well  as 
at  the  Battle  of  Pearl  Harbor.  A  wonderful 
tribute  to  those  brave  men  who  were  lost 
at  sea. 

"Yes — today  from  Flanders  Field  in  the 
Punch  Bowl  tiny  American  nags  proudly 
mark  the  spot  where  our  fathers  and  our 
sons  lie  in  hiUlowed  ground.  I  pray  that  this 
tribute  win  long  endure. 

"I  also  like  to  think  of  Memorial  Day  as  a 
time  to  reflect  and  pay  homage  to  those  pa- 
triots of  the  Revolution  who  give  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  win  for  us  our  Independ- 
ence and  our  Freedoms.  In  those  trying  days 
we  were  a  handful  of  struggling  colonies 
fired  with  a  burning  desire  for  liberty.  Tliey 
defied  the  strongest  nation  In  the  world  and 
won  our  Independence.  A  few  years  later, 
they  defied  both  England  and  France  to 
protect  their  merchant  shipping  and  de- 
manded and  won  respect  for  the  new  nation 
and  the  St.ors  and  Stripes.  Our  country  was 
weak  but  demanded  and  received  recognition 
and  respect  today. 

"Yes — those  patriots  won  for  us  our  lnde» 
pendence.  Yes — they  gave  us  our  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  and  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  both  firmly  planted  on  a  funda- 
mental belief  In  God  and  on  a  constitutional 
form  of  go\crnment  designed  to  serve  the 
people,  not  to  be  their  master. 

"But  do  we  fully  appreciate  what  has  been 
given  to  us?  Do  we  appreciate  the- sacrifices 
made  at  Lexington.  Concord,  Valley  Forge, 
Yorktown  to  win  our  Independence?  Do  we 
fully  appreciate  what  has  been  preserved  for 
us  by  those  who  gave  their  all  at  Gettys- 
burg, Anzlo,  The  Bulge,  Gudacanal,  Iwo 
Jima,  Okinawa,  Korea  and  now  In  Vietnam? 
Are  we  doing  our  part  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain these  precious  freedoms? 

"Again  In  the  words  of  Lincoln:  'Now  we 
are  engaged  In  a  great  Civil  War.  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure." 
Though  Lincoln  did  not  Uve  to  see  the  re- 
sults, this  nation  was  reunited  and  with 
Gods  help,  it  has  endured  and  has  grown 
strong. 

"Today  we  are  not  faced  with  a  civil  war 
but  with  an  Internal  situation  that  will 
test  our  ability  to  "long  endure'  with  the 
Ubertles  and  the  freedoms  which  have  come 
to  us  from  our  Revolutionary  Forefathers. 
Can  we  survive  the  Infiltration  of  the  new 
Ideologies  which  have  risen  on  every  hand? 
The  fuzzy  thinking? 

"Today  we  have  an  avowed  Communist 
running  for  pubUc  office  In  Los  Angeles  and 
being  allowed  to  address  our  youth  at  the 
University  at  Irvine.  Today  we  have  stu- 
dents uprisings  at  Berkeley  which  are  con- 
doned as  a  right  of  freedom  of  expression. 
Today  we  have  a  major  hotel  in  Chicago  re- 
fusing admission  of  wounded  service  men, 
returned  from  Vietnam,  to  enjoy  a  few  mo- 
ments of  relaxation  and  pleasure— the  ex- 
cuse— It  might  interfere  with  business.  To- 
day we  have  the  Pentagon  calling  the  shota 
in  Vietnam  and  telling  the  field  command- 
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ers  what  targets  they  can  use.  Today  we 
have  the  Pentagon  discrediting  the  state- 
ments of  a  field  commander  regarding  the 
enemy  slt\iatlon.  Korea  ended  In  a  compro- 
mise. We  seem  to  have  no  desire  to  win 
In  Vietnam.  In  spite  of  this,  our  fighting 
men  are  doing  a  wonderful  Job  but  are 
chafing  at  the  bit  for  a  freer  rein. 

"Where  does  all  thU  lead?  Today  we 
meet  to  honor  those  who  gave  us  our  FYee- 
doms  and  to  those  who  have  defended  those 
freedoms.  But  are  we  giving  lip  service 
only?  Are  we  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that 
with  liberty  goes  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
serving that  liberty  by  eternal  vigilance? 
Have  we  become  so  soft  and  complacent 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little 
time  and  effort  to  help  preserve  our  Liberties 
and  our  Freedoms? 

"In  the  words  of  Lincoln:  'It  Is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  to  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion." 

"In  the  light  of  these  words  I  commend  to 
you  this  charge:— 'To  personally  understand 
and  maintain  the  American  way  of  life,  to 
honor  It  by  his  own  exemplary  conduct  and 
to  pass  It  Intact  to  succeeding  generations  is 
the  responsibility  of  every  true  American." 

"Today  we  are  threatened  from  within  by 
complacency  and  the  infiltration  of  Com- 
munist Philosophy.  Prom  without  we  are 
threatened  by  the  basic  Communist  plan 
to  involve  us  In  conflicts  that  will  bleed  us 
and  weaken  us  to  the  point  where  we  can 
become  an  easy  prey  to  those  who  have 
sworn  to  destroy  us.  Fear  of  what  the  Reds 
might  due  has  caused  too  many  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  leaders  to  advocate  and  practice 
appeasement.  As  a  weak  nation  we  de- 
manded and  received  respect  for  our  Flag 
around  the  globe.  Today  we  are  the  strong- 
est nation  on  earth  and  yet  we  are  despised, 
our  Flag  is  spat  upon,  trampled  In  the  mudi 
burned. 

"We  seem,  as  a  nation,  to  have  lost  that 
sense  of  values  which  made  this  nation 
great:— Honor,  Self  Reliance,  Individual 
Responsibility  to  Family,  Ccwnmunlty  and 
Nation.  We  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  un- 
precedented prosperity. 

We  are  slowly  giving  way  to  self  indulgence 
and  dependence,  forgetting  our  civic  duties 
and  responsibilities.  The  warning  signals 
are  flying  for  all  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  look.  The  symptoms  of  "Decadence  Dis- 
ease" are  becoming  more  apparent  each  year. 
We  have  only  to  read  history  to  find  that  this 
"Decadence  Disease"  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  some  of  the  greatest  civilizations 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Not  far  off  we 
have  a  greedy  monster  and  a  slimy  dragon 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  our  slightest 
weakness. 

"By  succumbing  to  the  easy  life,  we  are 
abandoning  the  memory  of  those  we  have 
assembled  here  to  honor.  Let  us  place  coun- 
try before  self.  Let  us  place  free  enterprise 
and  private  Initiative  before  dependence. 
Let  us  conserve  our  resources  and  put  our 
own  house  In  order  before  we  try  to 
straighten  out  every  house  In  the  world. 

"Again  from  Lincoln's  immortal  words: 
"Let  us  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain;  that  this  nation 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that 
this  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  this 
earth." 

"In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
scripture  according  to  St.  James:  "Be  ye 
doers  of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only. 
Whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  lib- 
erty and  contlnueth  therein,  he  being  not  a 
forgetfiU  hearer  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this 
man  shall  be  blessed  tn  his  deed." 

"May  the  good  Lord  give  us  the  strength, 
the  courage  and  the  determination  to  pre- 
serve, as  a  memorial  to  those  whose  memory 


we  honor  today,  our  great  constitutional 
form  of  government  and  to  resist  all  efforts 
ol  those,  who,  from  within  or  from  without, 
would  undermine,  weaken  and  destroy  our 
Great  Constitution. 

'May  we  all  here  resolve  to  be  doers  of  the 
word  and  not  hearers  only. 

"I  thank  you." 


The  Lagging  Job  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    JMINNESOTA 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstand- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  In  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  for  June  9,  1966,  on 
"The  Lagging  Job  Corps."  I  believe  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thk  Laccino   Job  Corps 

Most  Americans  probably  agree  that  a 
program  for  training  the  under-educated 
and  unskilled  is  good  public  policy. 

But  the  experience  of  the  past  17  months 
seems  to  Indicate  that  the  antt-poverty 
program's  Job  Corps  is  not  a  very  good  an- 
swer to  this  problem. 

According  to  the  Allen-Scott  column  on 
this  page  more  than  38.000  youths  have  en- 
rolled in  the  Job  Corps — 3,080  have  grad- 
uated and  2.072  have  gotten  Jobs  In  private 
industry  or  In  government  service.  This 
was  done  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $160,000 
per  graduate,  according  to  Allen  and  Scott. 

As  persistent  critics  of  the  Job  Corps,  the 
figures  used  may  be  loaded  and  subject  to 
different  interpretation. 

But  even  Representative  Edith  Green  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  poverty  war  has 
doubts  about  the  effectiveness  and  the  cost 
of  the  Job  Corps  program. 

She  told  Poverty  War  Chief  Sargent  Shriver 
"It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  look  at  the 
high  cost  and  low  number  of  youths  being 
reached." 

The  answer  to  the  Ineffectlvenes  of  the 
program  is  well  summarized  in  a  newspaper 
story  of  a  successful  Job  opportunity  pro- 
gram in  Philadelphia  Introduced  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Representative 
Albert  Quik  of  Minnesota. 

The  program  is  operated  by  the  Rev.  Leon 
SulUvan,  a  Negro  Baptist  minister  and  is 
known  as  Opportimltles  Industrialization 
Center  (OCI). 

In  two  years  of  operation  OCI  has  placed 
1.500  persons  In  Jobs.  About  1,700  more  are 
in  training  and  6,000  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

Sullivan  has  some  definite  Ideas  on  why 
his  program  has  been  successful — Ideas 
which  should  Impress  Sargent  Shriver  and 
his  warriors. 

The  over-rldlng  reason  for  for  success  of 
the  program  is  the  fact  that  It  Is  based  on 
need,  according  to  Mr.  Sullivan — not  Just 
the  need  of  people  who  want  help,  but  also 
the  personnel  needs  of  the  business  com- 
munity. 

With  the  need  factor  as  a  starting  point 
such  a  program  can  be  successfully  devel- 
oped only  with  the  direct  involvement  of 
business  and  Industry  and  the  poor  them- 
selves (the  Negro  community  in  SulUvan 's 
project). 

In  Phllaedlphla,  Mr.  Sullivan  convinced 
business  and  Industry  to  get  Involved.  This 
resulted  in  donations  of  money,  facilities 
and  equipment  and  the  creation  of  a  busi- 
ness advisory  board  which  makes  sure  that 
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■tndenta  are  prepared  for  jobs  that  exist 
and    that   their    training   la    realistic. 

The  Negro  community  was  involved  la  a 
pass  the  bat  cEimpalgn  which  raised  (100.000. 
Mr.  Sullivan  made  it  clear  that  he  would  not 
take  money  from  the  federal  government 
"unless  we  can't  raise  money  from  our  own." 

Unlike  the  Job  Corps,  the  OIC  program  Is 
open  to  all  persons  who  want  to  enter.  In- 
cluding men  with  criminal  records.  Train- 
ees are  not  paid. 

Nevertheless,  OIC  reaches  more  people 
than  the  Job  Corps,  Is  less  expensive  and  has 
a  much  higher  success  ratio. 

Sullivan's  experience  Indicates  that  the 
under-educated  and  unskilled  can  be 
reached  and  trained  more  efBclently  and 
more  economically  than  under  the  Job 
Corps  program. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAWIUEL  L.  DEVINE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  Members  of  Confess  receive  let- 
ters frtKn  the  fighting  men  In  our  mili- 
tary services  expressing  their  views. 

Recently  a  letter  came  into  my  hands. 
May  30,  1966,  from  Vietnam  and  I  feel 
the  contents  should  be  shared  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  in  order  that 
they  may  have  one  man's  interpretation 
of  our  Involvement. 

I  have  necessarily  deleted  the  name 
and  several  statements  which  might  pos- 
sibly lead  to  the  Identity  of  this  service- 
man In  order  that  no  reprisal  may  be 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
Secretary  McNamara. 

Excerpts  of  the  letter  follow: 

Dbab  [DsLrrso] :  Would  you  believe  it? 
Today  ia  a  holiday  herje  at  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
County  Pair?  I  guess  if  I  only  sent  a  card 
I  didn't  ehkbMute  on  what  I  was  doing  down 
here.  I  got  sent  down  here  as  an  operations 
ofllcer  to  help  set  up  a  brand  new  wing  heed- 
quarters.  When  I  got  here  there  were  two 
other  officers  here.  The  first  day  I  made  a 
thirty  mile  rocul  trip  down  to  C&m  Ranh  Bay 
to  pick  up  aome  stuff.  It's  a  nice  drive 
tiirough  "Charlie"  country. 

TlJ«  wtng  la  to  be  called  (deleted)  Air 
Commando  Wing.  We  have  all  sorts  of  old- 
fashioned  propeller  driven  airplanes.  I'm 
not  supposed  to  be  flying  as  I  am  only  here 
temporary  but  you  can  imagine  how  that 
went  over.  The  second  day  I  found  a  squad- 
ron who  was  short  on  pilots  so  I  am  now 
flying  C-47'8  with  a  Psychological  Warfare 
outfit.  We  drop  leaflets  and  use  a  very  pow- 
erful PA  system  moxinted  on  the  airplane  to 
try  and  convince  them  to  defect.  Sometimes 
we  fly  another  type  of  mission.  They  make  up 
harassment  type  tapes  and  we  fly  low  and 
slow  and  play  all  this  stuff  to  make  them 
mad.  This  Lb  at  night,  of  course.  Anyway. 
they  get  mad  and  shoot  at  us.  We  mark  the 
coordinates  of  the  mu^le  flashes  on  the  map 
and  drive  out  of  the  area  and  call  artillery 
fire  down  on  them.  If  this  doesn't  make 
sense  I'm  sure  (deleted)  can  explain  it.  The 
point  la  you  have  to  fly  low  enough  so  t^iey 
feel  they  stand  a  good  chance  of  hitting  you 
or  they  iron't  aboot.  We  have  had  boles 
punched  In  nine  airplanes  since  I've  been 
here  but  only  two  people  hit  and  only  one  of 
tlwae  aeriously.  I  have  about  (deleted-over 
M)  mlaslona  now. 


Seriously.  I  would  like  very  much  to  talk 
to  (deleted)  some  lime.  I  don't  want  to  see 
htm  quit  trying.  God  knows,  from  the  mis- 
management I've  seen  over  here  I  could  tell 
him  a  lot  of  things  he  might  find  Interesting. 
And  we  certainly  need  some  non-yes  men 
In  govcr.im.ent,  I  hof>e  he  continues  In  that 
du-ect!on.  Serlou.sly.  I  wou'id  like  to  talk 
to  him  when  I  get  b.vck  U)  the  states.  Some 
of  the  .^tu.f  I  wouldn't  dare  put  on  paper.  It's 
that  bad  I  et;ure  it  Is  time  some  re,?ponsible 
peop'.e  know  wiiat  Is  going  en.  In  my  book 
the  people  over  here  are  being  ham.slrung 
by  the  polulclans  and  I  hate  to  see  reason 
for  a  bunch  of  nice  young  kids  dying,  which 
they're  doing  with  admirable  patriotism,  in 
a  w;ir  which  obvioitsly  we  have  no  intentions 
of  winning  and  would  seem  to  be  drlibcratrly 
dragged  out  (to  bolster  the  economy  per- 
haps"'M.  And  for  gratitude  you  get  things 
like    the   clippings  I've   enclosed.     And   that 

b— d  turn-coat  has  the  unmitigated  gall 

to  say  "I  do  not  see  where  any  legal  action 
can  be  taken  against  me"  Oh  well,  my 
soap   box   is   showing   again    .   .    ." 

I-S.^.ME  DELETED]. 

Chic.vgo  Hotel   B.^RS  96  Viet  Wounded 

Chicago. — Two  suburb.-ui  officials  said 
Thursday  that  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel 
would  not  let  them  bring  a  group  of 
wounded  Vietnam  veterans  into  the  liotel's 
Bouiev.ird  Room  because  it  wovUd  "degress  " 
other  cu.=;tomers. 

A  spcikesm^n  for  the  Conrad  Hilton  con- 
firmed the  hotel  wotild  not  permit  the  group 
cif  96  veterans  to  attend  the  ice  show  in  the 
swank  eatery  Tliiirsday  night.  But  the 
spokesman  said  the  hotel  had  offered  to 
reserve  tlie  entire  room  so  a  much  larger 
group  of  veterans  could  go  to  a  matinee. 

Richard  M.  Foss.  mayor  of  Murdeleln.  and 
Ralph  Shields.  Fremont  Township  assessor, 
said  the  contmunlty  spxansors  events  for  the 
wounded  veterans  in  the  nearby  Great  Lakes 
naval  hospital. 

Foss  and  Shields  said  they  had  asked  Por- 
ter Parris.  hotel  manager  and  a  Hilton  vice 
president,  about  coming  to  the  Boulevard 
Room  for  tlie  second  sliow  Thursday  night. 

Parris  declined 

"I  know  this  from  my  experience  as  man- 
ager of  the  HUt<^)n  Hotel  in  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
after  World  War  II. 

"I  told  them  (Foss  and  Shields  1  that  my 
responsibility  is  for  the  success  of  the  room. 
People  come  in  and  pay  cover  charges  and 
high  prices  and  they  want  rel.ixation  and 
things  pleasant. 

"Most  ('f  the  time  they  resent  things  like 
this  (ha\-lng  wounded  veterans  there)" 
Parris  said. 

Urged  Nei-.roes  To  Stop  Fighting-  TrRNCo.^T 
Aided  VC  Prop\c.\ndists 

HoNG  Ko.NG — Korean  War  turncoat  Clar- 
ence Adams  Friday  s;ild  he  liad  made  two 
tape  recorded  broiuicasus  for  the  Vietnamese 
communist  "liberation  front"  in  wiilch  he 
told  Americ^m  Negro  stjldiers  in  Vietnam  they 
"were  fighting  the  wTong  war." 

The  3T-year-old  Memphi.';,  Tenn  .  Negro, 
who  crossed  the  communist  Cliinese  border 
into  Hong  Kong  Thursday  12  years  after  he 
refused  repatriation  to  the  'United  States 
at  the  end  of  tlie  Korean  War,  told  a  press 
conference  he  made  the  tapes  lor  two  rea- 
sons: 

"First  to  my  understanding,  the  United 
State.s  Is  Involved  in  a  war  there  which  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  country. 

"Second,  Negroes  are  fighting  (in  Viet- 
nam )  for  the  freedom  of  other  p>eopIes  when 
they  themselves  are  not  free— not  totally 
free.    They  don't  enjoy  equality. 

"Actually  they  should  be  back  In  the 
United  States,  Joining  forces  with  the  people 
there  who  feel  the  Negro  is  equal  and  who 
are  fighting  to  give  the  Negro  freedom  and 
equality." 


Adams  insisted,  under  close  questionin,-:. 
that  no  one  had  asked  him  to  make  tlie 
broadcasts,  and  that  he  had  no  advice  or  help 
In  preparing  his  "appeal  to  the  Negro  soldiers 
In  Vietnam. 

"I  volunteered  the  tapes  completely  on  my 
own.  I  had  no  advice.  I  had  no  iielp.  I 
went  to  the  (Vietnam)  liberation  front  of- 
fice In  Peking  on  my  own  and  made  the 
tapes  there." 

He  said  he  made  tlic  two  tapes  "about  a 
year  ago"  but  did  not  know  when  they  were 
broadcast  over  Radio  Hanoi. 

"Do  you  expect  any  action  to  be  taV:en 
p.gainst  you  in  the  United  States  because  of 
tlie  broadcasts?" 

"I  do  not  see  where  any  legal  action  c.'.i 
be  taken  against  me." 

Adams  said  he  did  not  e.xpect  to  take  any 
part  in  the  anti-Vietnam  war  movement  iu 
the  United  States. 

"I  am  not  interested  In  anything  like  that 
now.  I  am  only  interested  in  seeing  my  fam- 
ily again  after  16  years  and  then  finding 
work  to  make  a  living  for  my.self  and  my 
wife  and  children." 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday,  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  an  excellent 
letter  I  received  from  my  constituent. 
Miss  Bemice  A.  Clark,  of  Oxnard,  Calif., 
concerning  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1966.  H.R.  14765  and  S.  3296,  Her 
letter  follows : 

De.\r  Sir;  I  am  writing  to  you  as  a  private 
citizen  and  a  retired  public  school  teacher  so 
that  you  may  learn  positively  what  I  and  the 
large  middle-class,  modest  income,  tax-bear- 
ing citizens  think  of  the  two  pending  bills 
H.R.  14765  and  S.  3296,  the  two  bills  on  con- 
trolling privately-owned  property  and  pri- 
vately-made contracts.  . 

I  hope  I  am  fortunate  enough"  to  have  you 
read  this  letter  personally  and  that  it  will 
not  be  pigeon-holed  by  your  secretary  who 
may  label  me,  because  I  Intend  to  really  pro- 
test the  passage  of  either  of  these  bills,  as  an 
antiquated  crackpot. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  keen,  sound  mind 
any  lawyer  would  be  willing  to  recognize  if 
he  were  drafting  my  will.  Therefore,  I  state 
these  bills  can  be  classed  with  the  braying 
of  the  "donkey"  or  the  trumpeting  of  the 
"elephant,"  but  cannot  be  considered  the  re- 
sult of  logical  thinking  of  liuman  beings. 

Tliese  two  bills  destroy  the  rights  guaran- 
teed In  the  United  States  Constitution  for 
citizens  to  own  and  to  dispose  of  private 
property  and  to  freely  make  contracts  as  the 
citizen  deems  proper  and  best  for  his  own 
interests. 

These  bills  Jeopardize  a  citizen's  right  to 
live  at  i>eace  with  his  neightxirs  and  to 
choose  how  best  he  may  serve  his  friends  and 
commimity. 

These  biUs  deprive  him  of  his  free  will  and 
choice  in  business  and  his  right  to  defend 
himself  In  court,  since  he  will  be  without 
benefit  of  Jury,  and  since  at  any  time  the 
U.S.  Government  can  take  sides  against  him 
and  the  Court's  decision  can  strip  him  of  his 
financial  Inxwme  and  personal  property  at  the 
whim  of  the  coiirt  and  the  pressure  and 
power  of  the  complainant.  ^- 
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These  bills  do  not  secure  civU  rights  of 
minorities:  they  cancel  the  fundamental 
rights  of  any  citizen  who  Is  subjected  to  the 
malicious  intent  or  exercised  power  of  any 
minority  or  any  pressure  group. 

These  bills  become  tlie  basis  for  creating 
anarchy  In  private  ownership  of  property  or 
In  making  private  contracts. 

These  bills  are  the  essence  of  the  commu- 
nistic theory  of  the  individual  owning  and 
controlling  nothing— the  state  controlling 
everything. 

How  can  any  true  representative  of  the 
American  people  believing  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  even  entertain  for  a  mo- 
ment as  a  sane,  legal  procedure  such  bills? 
The  question  here  is  not  one  or  protecting  a 
person  because  of  creed,  color,  nationality,  or 
what  have  you,  by  promoting  these  two 
bills— H.R.  14765  and  S.  3296.  These  two 
bills  destroy  every  right  and  protection  of  all 
private  property  owners  and  could  initiate 
endless  legal  injustices,  persecutions,  and 
possible  civil  bloodshed.  They  will  never  se- 
cure civil  rights  for  minorities  because  ulti- 
mately they  could  become  the  seed  to  destroy 
all  civil  rights. 

No  sane  citizen  who  thinks  out  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion  the  full  legal  meaning  of  these 
two  bills  could  believe  they  would  insure 
civil  rights.  They  may  insure  a  Second  Civil 
■War. 

As  an  elderlng  school  teacher  having  in- 
vested her  me  savings  in  some  small  private 
properties,  how  do  you  think  I  will  fare  if 
these  bills  are  passed? 

Here  is  the  dilemma:  First.  I  need  money, 
80  I  decide  to  sell  a  house.  I  must  sell  it  to 
Whoever  offers  the  money.  My  house  is  near 
a  neighbor's  Investment  property  who  is  also 
retired.  His  family  and  mine  are  life-long 
friends.  I  do  not  wish  to  sell  unless  my  friend 
and  neighbor's  property  Is  financially  pro- 
tected. Normally,  I  could  find  another  cus- 
tomer, but  with  either  or  both  of  these  bills 
In  effect,  I  must  sell  or  be  subjected  to  an  ex- 
pensive lawsuit.  Since  I  need  money,  I  can't 
afford  a  lawsuit  which  could  cost  me  my 
property  and,  with  my  limited  income,  could 
Jeopardize  my  piece  of  mind,  life-long  friend- 
ships, my  health  and  finally  my  life.  What 
person,  especially  a  retired  one,  wants  this 
life-ending? 

Why  are  the  present  law-makers  so  tender 
toward  criminals,  toward  belly-aching  groups 
who  don't  want  to  earn  their  way  up  to  suc- 
cess In  the  American  way  by  work  and  edu- 
cation, and  toward  communists  who  sit  back 
and  laugh  while  our  representatives  destroy 
our  country  through  silly  laws  made  to 
please  pressure  groups? 

Aren't  there  any  men  tall  enough  in 
Washington  to  stand  up  for  and  legislate  for 
the  good  of  our  everyday  American  citizens — • 
the  education,  middle-class  of  limited  in- 
come? Are  our  rights  always  to  be  the  ones 
expendable? 

I'd  like  to  see  this  letter  presented  to  Con- 
gress— both  Houses  or  in  either  House.     Are 
you  tall  enough  to  do  it? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bernice  A  Clark. 
Just  an  Amcricaix  Citizen. 
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The  Great  Society:  It's  Like  Living  in  a 
Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
report  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Intimi- 


dation efforts  on  the  "buy  lx>nds"  or  be 
blackballed  program  appeared  In  yes- 
terday's Washington  Evening  Star,  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  Young.  An  appeal  to 
patriotism  and  threats  of  losing  one's 
job  are  the  Great  Society's  sales  promo- 
tion techniques.  This  represents  an  In- 
sult not  only  to  our  civil  service  em- 
ployees but  to  every  American  who  knows 
and  cherishes  patriotism.  At  the  end  of 
this  article  a  postal  clerk  union  leader 
has  expressed  his  disgust  by  saying  "Its 
like  Uving  in  a  dictatorship."  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

U.S.    Bond    Buying    Phbssuhe    Heaviest    on- 
Postal  Workers 
(By  Joseph  Young) 
The     Johnson     administration's     intense 
pressure  on  government  employes  to  enroll 
in  government's  1966  savings  bond  campaign 
has  brought  protests  to  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  O'Brien  from  the  two  major  postal 
employe  unions. 

According  to  the  unions,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers  and  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  here  are  some  of 
the  pressure  tactics  being  used: 

A  top  official  in  the  Minneapolis  postal  re- 
gion in  a  letter  to  postmasters  ordering  them 
to  show  a  better  record  for  their  post  offices, 
said: 

"Like  the  Postmaster  General,  I  am  not 
Interested  In  the  reasons  why  employes  failed 
to  sign  up,  I  am  Interested  only  In  results." 
Consequently,  postal  workers  in  the  Minne- 
apolis region  who  do  not  enroll  In  the  savings 
bond  campaign  are  being  made  to  sign  their 
names  to  the  announcement  which  urged 
them  to  enroll.  The  employes  are  appre- 
hensive that  this  wUl  be  made  a  part  of  their 
official  personnel  records,  the  unions  say. 

At  Boise,  Idaho,  the  postmaster  in  a  notice, 
to  employes  declared:   "I  expect  results.     If 
you    have   not   retiu-ned    your   authorization 
cards — "    (here    the    jKistmaster    resorts    to 
capital  letters — "DO  SO  IMMEDIATELY." 
The  Boise  postmaster  goes  on  to  say: 
"You  owe  the  government  for  which  you 
work  the  loyalty  to  support  this  program.    It 
Is  my  firm  belief  that  any  employee  that  can- 
not be  loyal  to  his  employer  should  not  be 
working  for  him." 

The  Boise  postmaster  adds  that  he  will 
have  a  "personal  conference"  with  each  em- 
ployee who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  pro- 
gram, adding  In  capital  letters.  "I  DO  NOT 
EXPECT  MANY  SUCH  CONFERENCES  AND 
HOPE  THERE  WILL  BE  NONE." 


otic  and  disloyal"  and  warned  that  they  can't 
eipect  any  favors  such  as  preferred  days  off. 
etc. 

The  Oregon  region  is  demanding  100  per- 
cent compliance. 

One  postmaster  in  North  Carolina,  hard- 
pressed  to  make  a  good  record,  urged  several 
employes  to  piu-chase  bonds  and  cash  them 
in  90  days. 

In  an  Eastern  state,  another  hard-pressed 
postmaster  offered  to  pay  for  an  employe's 
contributions  for  bond  purchases,  with  the 
understanding  the  employe  was  to  cash  the 
bond  in  six  months  and  reimburse  him. 

In  numerous  post  offices,  postal  workers 
were  told  their  chances  of  promotion  de- 
pended on  their  participation  in  the  bond 
drive. 

"CONFERENCE  '   PATTERN   GENERAL 

A  general  pattern  throughout  the  postal 
service  is  repeated  "conferences  "  being  held 
by  postmasters  and  supervisors  with  em- 
ployes who  have  failed  to  sign  up  for  the 
program. 

Some  of  the  state  conventions  of  the  postal 
employe  unions  have  adopted  resolutions  de- 
nouncing these  tactics. 

Some  of  the  state  groups  are  threatening 
to  adopt  resolutions  urging  members  to  cash 
In  their  present  savings  bonds  and  discon- 
tinue their  present  savings  bond  programs 
unless  the  pressure  ceases. 

Letter  Carriers  and  Postal  Clerk's  leaders 
say  the  pressure  and  intimidation  of  their 
members  is  "disgraceful  and  unbelievable  " 

"It's  like  Uvlng  In  a  dictatorship,"  one 
union  leader  said. 


What  Freedom  Means  to  Me 


DES   MOINES  PROTEST 

Sen.  Jack  Miller,  Republican  of  Iowa,  pro- 
tested to  the  postmaster  of  Des  Moines  over 
what  the  senator  asserted  was  coercion  of 
postal  workers  there. 

In  a  notice  to  employes,  the  Des  Moines 
IK)6tmaster  noted  that  only  50  percent  of 
them  had  enrolled  in  the  bond  savings  pro- 
gram and  demanded,  "I  would  like  to  know 
why."  He  added,  "Anyone  not  participating 
is  invited  to  my  office  for  a  personal  confer- 
ence." 

At  Reading,  Pa.,  the  postal  workers  were 
told  pointedly  by  a  postal  supervisor:  "Buy 
bonds  or  bye-bye." 

At  Pottsville,  Pa.,  postal  employes  were  told 
they  must  achieve  a  75  percent  participation 
goal  and  "no  excuses"  will  be  accepted. 

At  York,  Pa.,  postal  workers  were  told  they 
would  be  given  "a  ;>ersonal  interview  every 
day  until  you  give  In." 

The  pressure  tactics  at  Passaic.  N.J.,  so 
enraged  employes  that  those  who  already  are 
buying  savings  bonds  are  threatening  to  can- 
cel their  participation,  according  to  the 
\mlon  sources. 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  postal  workers  not  buying 
bonds  are  being  accused  of  being  "unp&trl- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Include  in  to- 
day's Record  an  essay  written  by  Joanne 
Kollar,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  who  won  first 
place  In  the  OH  City,  Pa.,  Klwanis  Club 
essay  contest  for  high  school  students  in 
the  area.  Her  winning  essay  appeared  in 
the  OU  City  Derrick,  OU  City.,  Pa.,  on 
June  4,  1966,  The  essay  follows: 
What  Freedom  Meaks  to  Me 
(By  Joanne  Kollar) 

Recently,  I  saw  an  animated  cartoon  which 
concerned  the  relationship  of  a  line  and  a 
dot.  The  straight  line  fell  in  love  with  the 
dot.  "but  the  dot  loved  the  squlggle.  She 
was  fascinated  by  its  absolute  freedom  of 
form.  She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  stuffy  straight  line. 

To  win  the  dot.  the  straight  line  con- 
formed to  the  principles  of  the  squlggle. 
But  he  discovered  that  such  outlandish 
curves  and  turns  and  swirls  only  served  to 
give  him  a  backache.  Then  the  straight  line 
revolted  against  the  shackles  of  conformity 
and  sought  the  art  of  discipline.  He  prac- 
ticed making  squares,  rectangles,  rhombuses, 
parallel  pipeds  and  all  Imaginable  forms  of 
geometric  shapes.  When  the  dot  saw  him 
create  such  artistic  forms,  she  wondered  how 
she  could  have  ever  loved  the  uncouth  squlg- 
gle. 

The  straight  line  found  freedom  In  dis- 
cipline. With  It,  he  could  achieve  the  epit- 
ome of  geometric  shapes.  Without  It,  he 
was  a  shapeless,  writhing  mass  without  in- 
dividuality.   With  It.  he  won  the  dot. 

I  agree  with  the  theory  of  the  line.  Free- 
dom is  discipline.    This  Is  a  freedom  which 
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allows  an  Individual  to  achieve  his  highest 
potential  In  a  most  satisfying  manner.  With- 
out discipline,  all  labor  would  be  in  vain. 
A  person  could  never  hc^e  to  achieve  his 
goal  U  be  stopped  and  started,  turned  and 
twisted  and  generally  ran  around  in  circles. 

Discipline  Is  tlie  basis  of  freedom  In  ail 
the  arts.  How  could  a  painter  paint  without 
»t?  How  could  a  writer  write  without  it? 
How  could  a  singer  sing  without  It?  How 
oo«ild  a  conductor  conduct  without  it?  And 
ad  infinitum. 

It  requires  a  strong  wUl  that  Is  capable  of 
coping  with  the  burdens  of  coping  with  the 
burdens  and  responsi  bill  tie*  oi  freedom 
which  are  imposed  by  discipline.  For  dis- 
cipline la  a  strict  master.  It  requires  much. 
but  its  rewards  are  great.  Remember  the 
line?  He  won  the  dot.  So  can  any  individual 
who  masters  the  freedom  of  discipline. 

This  phrase,  "the  freedom  of  discipline,"  is 
paradoxical.  How  can  freedom  be  discipline? 
Let  UB  go  back  to  the  straight  line  which  was 
unable  to  achieve  anything  until  It  could 
discipline  its  form.  Only  then  was  It  suc- 
ceaaful.  The  same  principle  applies  in  real 
life.  Discipline  creates  the  framework  In 
wblob  freedom  can  soar  to  all  heights.  It 
can  perfMm  to  its  utmost. 

But  without  a  curb,  freedom  is  merely  a 
aqulggle.  It  is  a  shapeless  mass  without  a 
definite  form  or  a  definite  purp>ose.  It  can- 
not aooompllsh  SLnythlng  because  It  does  not 
know  what  it  wants  to  do  or  tiow  It  wants 
to  do  It.  Then  freedom  becomes  a  license 
for  the  Individual  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing. This  is  the  meaning  which  so  many 
people  attach  to  the  word  freedom  today. 
These  are  the  demonstrators  against  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  the  draft  card  burners  and  the 
promoters  of  obscene  literature  for  the  sake 
of  art.  They  take  the  right  without  accept- 
ing the  responsibility.  They  take  the  free- 
dom without  accepting  the  discipline. 

But  this  is  only  hurting  themselves.  Be- 
oaiiae  freedom  without  discipline  is  a  car 
without  wheels.  It  cannot  go  anywhere.  It 
must  remain  stationary.  It  cannot  soar  to 
artistic  heights. 

I  find  thla  true  in  my  own  personal  life. 
When  my  free  time  is  not  governed  by  some 
dlBClpUne.  I  aooompllsh  nothing.  I  start  one 
thing  axkd  finish  another.  Chaos  reigns.  But 
with  a  little  bit  of  discipline,  everything 
falls  into  a  pattern.  I  know  what  must  be 
done  and  bow  It  must  be  done.  Only  then 
do  I  really  accomplish  my  goals. 

My  freedom  in  discipline  will  be  ever  more 
Important  in  futvire  years.  In  college  and  In 
the  world,  my  freedom  will  allow  me  to  at- 
tain my  highest  potential.  Then.  I  will  not 
bare  cause  for  regret  later  in  life.  For  as  the 
Une  won  the  dot  through  freedotn,  so  will  I 
win  my  goals  through  freedom. 


la     McHoriui 


Jnstice     Shermaa     A. 
MiatoB,  1890-1965  | 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

or   DTCXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  ^>eciker.  Just  over 
»  year  ago  the  United  States  lost  one  of 
lt«  great  men,  former  Supreme  Court 
Justloe  Shennan  A.  IifOnton. 

Blany  eulogies  were  given  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  the  time  of  his  pess- 
Izw.  The  Sopfeme  Court  this  year  de- 
voted a  day  to  his  remembrance.  And  It 
has  now  oome  to  my  attention  that  the 
appellate  ooxirt  of  the  State  of  Indiana 


has  included  in  its  records  a  tribute  to 
this  great  American. 

I  feel  that  this  tribute  is  worthy  of  pub- 
lication  in   the   CoKGREssioNAL   Record 
and  include  it  In  today's  business: 
Ik  Msmoriam  :   Justice  Shtr.man  .\.  Minton. 

1890-1!)65 
To  th£  Chief  Justice  of  the  .'\r•PEI-L.^TE  Court 
OF  Indi.ana: 

"On  April  9,  19C5.  life  came  to  a  close  In 
the  passing  of  Uuit  threat  .\meri(.-aji.  Shennan 
A.  Minton,  former  United  SUiies  Senator  and 
fcmner  Associate  Justice  of  tlie  United  Siat-es 
Supreme  Court. 

"Justice  Minion  wa-s  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  high  dignitaries  at  his  funeral  and 
burial  rites  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  These  in- 
cluded Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  Governor 
Roger  D.  Branlgin,  A.-isociate  Justices  Hugo 
L.  Black  and  Tom  C  Clark,  Retired  Associate 
Justice  Stanley  F  Heed,  of  Kentucky,  and 
two  Judges  of  this  coiuT.  attended  as  its 
representatives. 

"SlaemiiUi  Minton  was  born  October  20, 
1890.  in  the  hill  village  of  Georgetown.  Floyd 
Oounty.  near  the  winding  Ohio  River,  across 
frc«n  liOuisvUle.  Kentucky.  He  was  of  hum- 
ble parentage  of  little  economic  means  and 
was  orphaned  at  the  age  of  nine  years  by  the 
death  of  his  mother.  The  fajnlly,  soon  after, 
moved  to  Texas. 

"Mr.  Minton  longed  to  return  to  New  Al- 
bany to  graduate  from  the  New  Albany  High 
School  and  thence  he  hoped  fcr  a  law  career 
at  Indiana  University.  He  realized  this  ambi- 
tion. In  1915  he  graduated  summa  cum 
laude  with  a  bachelor  of  law  degree,  and  a 
year  later  he  attained  a  master's  degree  cum. 
laude  from  the  Yale  University  Law  School. 

"While  at  Indiana  University  Mr.  Minton 
won  the  William  Jennings  Bryan  award  as  a 
graduate  showing  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
Public  Speaking,  and  while  at  Yale  he  studied 
under  former  President  William  Howard  Taft, 
who  decUred  Mr.  Minton  s  examination  paper 
concluding  a  course,  to  be  the  finest  he  had 
ever  received. 

"After  practicing  law  at  New  Albany  for  a 
year,  Mr.  Minton  entered  the  military  service 
and  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  Follow- 
ing his  army  duties  he  re-entered  the  prac- 
tice of  law  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stot- 
senberg.  Weathers  &  Minton,  at  New  Albany. 

"Two  very  close  friendships  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  Mr.  Minton's  career.  These  were 
with  Governor  Paul  V.  McNutt  and  Senator 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Governor  McNutt  ap- 
pointed him  as  Public  Counselor  for  the  State 
Public  Service  Commission  in  1932.  In  1934 
Mr.  Minton  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
but  was  defeated  for  re-election  In  1940. 
Thence,  after  serving  one  year  as  Adminis- 
trative A.sslstant  to  President  Roosevelt,  the 
President,  in  1941,  appointed  him  as  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Chicago,  where  he  served  until 
IM©,  at  which  time  the  President.  Harry  S. 
Truman,  his  former  seat  mate  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  appointed  hUn  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  .Supreme  Court. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  uitU  HI  health 
caused  his  reaignation  in  1956. 

"Congressman  Winfiitld  K.  Denton  of  the 
Eighth  Indiana  District,  who  eulogized  Jus- 
tice Minton  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  said  in  part:  'and  though  he 
had  been  classed  as  a  liberal  senator,  he  was 
termed  a  conservative  Justice.  I  think  this 
was  not  caused  by  any  change  of  philosophy 
but  because  of  his  opinion  of  the  Judicial 
attitude  a  Judge  should  take.  ...  He  had 
a  great  respect  for  the  acts  of  Congress  and 
while  he  might  not  agree  with  certain  legis- 
lation, he  felt  the  Court  should  be  extremely 
reluctant  to  overrule  an  act  of  a  legislative 
body  on  the  g^round  that  It  was  unconstitu- 
tional.' 

"Justice  Uinton  left  surviving  him  his 
widow.  Ifrs.  Qertrude  Minton.  two  sons. 
Sherman  Minton.  Jr.,  M.D.,  and  John  Evans 


Minton;  also  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Callanan.  and  two  brothers,, Roscoe  Minton 
and  Herbert  Minton. 

"Three  memorials  in  recognition  befitting 
this  great  Hoosler  have  already  been  selected. 
Indiana  University  recognizes  J\jstlce  Min- 
ton as  one  of  Its  most  Illustrious  alumni  and 
has  caused  a  large  painting  of  the  Justice 
to  be  hung  in  the  Indiana  University  School 
of  Law.  The  State  of  Indiana  has  accepted 
a  bronze  bust  of  the  Justice  which  is  placed 
in  a  niche  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol Building  and  the  base  of  which  contains 
this  inscription:  'Sherman  Minton.  Associate 
Justice.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
1949-1956,  the  first  Justice  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  from 
the  State  of  Indiana." 

"Lastly,  Indiana  and  Kentucky  have  hon- 
ored Justice  Minton  by  designating  the  state- 
ly two-tier  Bridge  spanning  the  beautiful 
Ohio  River  connecting  lower  New  Albany 
and  Louisville,  'The  Justice  Sherman  Min- 
ton Bridge." 

"This  great  and  good  man,  who  walked 
with  the  great — Presidents,  Statesmen  and 
Jurists — never  lost  the  common  toucti.  He 
loved  the  conunon  people  where  he  had  his 
beginning,  where  he  suffered  the  privations 
of  many,  and  where,  after  a  brUUant  career 
in  public  service,  he  returned  to  his  home 
on  Silver  Hills,  overlooking  the  city  of  New 
Albany,  the  scenic  Ohio  Blver  and  the  Me- 
tropolis of  the  South,  Louisville,  and  where, 
after  nine  years  of  physical  suffering  he  suc- 
cumbed to  a  fatal  Illness.  Justice  Minton 
will  long  be  remembered. 

"This  Court  extends  its  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  orders  a  copy  of  this  in  memo- 
rlam  sent  to  the  widow,  a  copy  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Co-arX  of  Indiana,  to  the  President  of  the 
Floyd  County  Bar  Association,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Indiana  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation." 

"G.  Remt  Bierly, 
"Joseph  O.  Carson, 
"Thomas  J.  Paulconer, 

"Committee." 
Approved  and  adopted  as  a  Memorial  by 
this  Court,  and  ordered  spread  of  record  and 
published  in  the  official  reports,  this  6th  day 
of  December,  1965. 

George  H.  Prime. 

Chief  Justice. 
RtrssELL  W.  Smfth, 

Presiding  Justice. 
O.  Remt  Bierlt. 
Joseph  O.  Caksok, 
Thomas   J.   Faxtlconer, 

DONAIJ>  H.  HtTNTER, 

Donald  B.  Mote. 
HtmoiT  X.  WicKXNS, 

Judges. 


Expanded  Vocatioiial  Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  to  fill  a  large 
variety  of  jobs  in  industry  and  commerce 
represents  one  of  our  pressing  national 
problems. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Jime  14, 
1966.  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  dis- 
cussing this  problem  and  calling  on  our 
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high  schools  to  gear  themselves  to  offer 
Increased  vocational  training. 

Expanded  Vocational  Training 

The  U.S.  imemployment  rate  continues  to 
run  to  about  4%  of  the  labor  force.  Yet. 
at  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  growing  and 
unmet  demand  for  skilled  workers.  "The 
discrepancy  between  what  Is  available  In 
the  labor  area  and  what  Is  needed  Is,  of 
course,  due  to  many  causes.  One  of  them 
Is  the  failure  of  the  nation's  high  schools 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

With  some  exceptions,  over-all  emphasis 
in  American  high  schools  continues  to  be 
pxit  on  academic  subjects.  While  some  vo- 
cational training  courses  are  offered  In  almoet 
every  high  school,  there  are  far  too  few 
cases  where  these  are  t-iught  with  the  aim 
of  providing  professional  competence. 

Nationally,  nearly  one-third  of  tliose 
entering  high  school  drop  out  before  grad- 
uation. In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  it 
appears,  dropouts  simply  are  uninterested 
in  the  academic  subject  matter  emphasized, 
or  unable  to  benefit  from  what  is  offered. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  young  people 
who  enter  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
go  on  to  college.  Certainly  this  group  bene- 
lit«  from  the  tradiltonal  stress  on  academic 
subjects.  But  without  denying  these  young 
persons  the  chance  to  develop  their  talents, 
consideration  must  also  be  given  the  other 
two-thirds  of  entering  students  who  either 
drop  out  before  graduation  or  who  do  not 
continue  their  formal  education  beyond  high 
school. 

These  students  must  also  be  given  the 
opportunity,  usually  denied  them,  to  train 
and  make  u.se  of  the  non-academic  skills 
they  might  possess. 

The  U.S.  economy  hn£  Increasing  need  fof 
workers  with  skills  In  the  technlcal-mechan- 
Ical-servlce  ru-eas.  Just  as  the  nation  requires 
doctors  and  physlcLsts  and  computer  pro- 
grammers, so  too  does  It  need  machinists, 
mechanics  and  appliance  repairmen.  There 
is  no  reason  why  training  in  these  and  other 
areas,  for  those  with  the  aptitude  and  in- 
clination to  pursue  ."^uch  training,  should  not 
start  in  the  high  schools. 

Providing  adequate  vocational  educational 
training  in  high  schools,  in  skills  where  Jobs 
are  waiting  to  be  filled,  obviously  Is  a  major 
task.  It  is  going  to  take  money,  cooperation 
by  Industry-  and  organized  labor,  and— per- 
haps mf«t  difficult  of  all— it  Is  going  to  take 
a  change  In  philosophy  by  government  of- 
ficials, school  administrators  and  the  public, 
too  long  oriented  toward  glorified  scholas- 
ticism. 

High  schools  are  not  miniature  universities. 
It  is  high  time  for  this  to  be  recognized,  and 
for  some  adjustment  to  be  niiide  In  the  fimc- 
tlons  of  high  schools  comnienEurate  with 
national  needs. 


you  the  accomplishment  of  the  patriotic 
people  of  the  town  of  The  Rock  in  my 
own  State  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Ruth  Mark- 
ham,  associate  editor  of  The  Rock  News, 
has  kindly  taken  time  out  to  direct  my 
attention  to  this  community's  fine  deed. 

The  115  fine  citizens  of  The  Rock  and 
their  distinguished  mayor,  Mr.  Clifford 
L.  Clai-ke,  have  celebrated  Flag  Day  by 
displaying  an  American  flag  from  every 
single  home  in  the  town.  This  country 
should  take  notice  of  and  give  credit  to 
Mayor  Clarke  for  visiting  every  home  in 
The  Rock  and  selling  the  residents  Amer- 
ican flags  at  cost.  The  mayor  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  effort  as  he  checked 
every  day  to  make  sure  each  of  his  con- 
stituents was  prepared  to  display  the  flag 
June  14.  I  only  hope  that  other  com- 
munities in  Georgia  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  will  follow  this  noble  example. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  be  able  to 
contrast  the  patriotic  respect  which  the 
citizens  of  The  Rock  hold  for  our  Na- 
tion's flag  with  the  disrespect  shown  all 
too  often  in  some  other  parts  of  this 
country.  Too  often  our  Nation's  symbol 
has  been  mutilated,  defiled,  and  trampled 
upon.  This  disrespect  lor  the  United 
States  of  America  should  not  go  unpun- 
ished; for  this  purpose  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  14314  to  make  such  desecra- 
tion a  Federal  offense.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  siu-e  that  with  the  support  of  such 
fine  Americans  as  the  townsmen  of  The 
Rock  this  bill  will  become  law  and  such 
terrible  mockeries  of  our  countrvs  flag 
will  come  to  a  halt. 

< 


The  Prince  Edward  Academy  at  Farmville, 
Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16, 1966 


Flag  Day  in  The  Rock 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  CALLAWAY 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  people  in  this  Nation  of  ours  who, 
even  today,  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  dangerous  struggle  for  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam, reject  patriotism  and  respect  for 
our  country's  flag  as  being  somehow  old 
lashioned,  outdated,  or  "square." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  for  me  to  share  with 


Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  the  people  there  through 
their  owTi  initiative,  through  their  desire 
to  educate  their  children,  through  their 
desire  to  maintain  self-respect  and  to 
uphold  the  basic,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  government  have, 
together  with  friends  of  theirs,  estab- 
lished one  of  the  finest  school  systems 
In  Virginia,  the  Prince  Edward  Academy 
at  Farmville,  Va.  I  am  proud  of  the 
splendid  school,  the  faculty,  and  all  those 
connected  with  it.  They  are  educating 
the  white  boys  and  girls  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  and  surrounding  areas  and 
doing  a  magnificent  job.  It  Is  a  school 
second  to  none  In  our  entire  State.  I 
commend  the  people  of  Prince  Edward 
for  the  great  work  they  have  done  and 
are  now  doing.  They  have  graduates  In 
every  major  college  in  Virginia.  These 
students  are  making  outstanding  college 
students. 

On  Friday,  June  10.  1966.  I  had  the 
honor,  privilege,  and  pleasure  to  attend 
the  commencement  exercises  for  Prince 
Edward  Academy  at  Farmville.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  K.   Shearer,   publisher,   the   Call- 
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fornia  Statesman,  made  an  outstanding 
address.     It  was  well  received  and  due 
to  its  importance.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  including  it  herewith  along  with  my 
remarks  and  commend  it  to  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   His  address  Is  as  follows: 
TrxT  OF  Commencement  Address  by  Wiu  wm 
K.    Shkarer,    Publisher,    the    California 
Statesman,    at    Prince    Edward    Academy 
Farmville,  Va.,  Friday,  June   10    1966    at 
8  I'  M. 

Mr  Pe.-.r.-:on,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  on 
the  platform.  Distinguished  Guests  Grad- 
uates, and  Citizens  of  this  Community 

I  want  you  to  know  how  happv  I  am"  to  be 
here  with  you  this  evening.  Tin's  is  an  occa- 
.Mon  of  great  significance  for  all  of  us  and  I 
know  it  IS  a  moment  of  tremendous  person.l 
fulfillment  for  Mr.  Pearson.  How  wonderful 
it  must  be  for  him  to  sit  here  on  this  plat- 
lorm  and  hear  his  daughter  give  the  out- 
standing address  which  she  has  Ju-^t  de- 
hevered.  It  is  my  wish  that  God  will  permit 
me  to  live  to  see  my  own  daughter,  some 
years  hence,  under  similar  circumstances 

Mr.  Pearson  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  I  am  from  California,  and  I  want  at 
this  time,  to  disclaim  anv  responsibility  for 
some  of  the  things  for  which  our  state  h.as 
become  famous. 

Mention  was  m.ide  of  Earl  Warren  and  I 
am  certainly  not  responsible  for  him  Our 
only  defense  of  Earl  Warren  as  our  former 
governor  would  be  to  point  to  what  preceded 
him.  By  contrast,  even  Warren  looked  good 
for  about  90  days.  But  give  we  Californians 
credit  even  with  regard  to  Warren.  We  cer- 
tainly proved  that  we  have  the  abilitv  to  take 
a  meager  beginning  and  project  him  Into  a 
national  problem. 

In  coming  to  your  state,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  took  special  precautions  against 
being  identified  with  some  of  Callfornias 
current  elements.  The  first  thing  I  did  upon 
arriving  in  your  community  was  to  get  a 
shave  and  a  hair  cut,  lest  I  be  confused  wUh 
the  beatnlcks  who  have  achieved  s  ich  fame 
at  the  University  of  California. 

Tile  only  thing  I  didn't  let  the  barber 
touch  was  my  moustache.  That  I  will  de- 
fend to  the  death.  I  spoke  at  a  meeting,  one 
evening,  and  after  it  was  over  a  foreign 
fcUow  approached  me  and  said  '■Your 
moustache  makes  you  look  so  much  like  an 
Englishman  that,  when  I  saw  you,  I  expected 
you  to  talk  like  an  Englishman.  Won't  you 
please  talk  with  an  English  accent'" 

•I  certainly  will  not,"  I  told  him.  "We 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  those  people  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  ago,  and  I  for  one 
am  still  mad." 

Last  January,  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
introduced  to  your  school  by  Mr.  Roy  Pear- 
son, President  of  your  Prince  Edward  School 
Foundation,  when  he  and  I  shared  the  plat- 
form at  a  conference  on  education  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee.  I  was  so  thrilled  by  his 
report  of  your  tremendous  accomplishm'ents 
that,  when  he  asked  me  to  come  here  to  give 
this  commencement  address.  I  accepted  with- 
out hesitation.  I  felt  that  by  participating 
in  this  way  I  could,  perhaps,  become,  in  a 
small  sense,  a  part  of  what  vou  are  .'ichSevinE 
liere.  "  * 

In  his  letter  to  me,  Mr  Pearson  suggested 
that  I  talk  on  a  subject  of  value  to  the  grad- 
uating class,  and  I  want  to  do  tliat  by  sug- 
cesling  to  you  some  practical  guidelines  of 
life  which  1  have  found  helpful  to  me,  and  to 
pose  a  challenge  to  you  with  reference  to  one 
of  America  s  greatest  problems:  The  need  for 
a  constructive  phllosophv  and  affirmative 
programs  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
save  America  from  the  leftward  trend  in 
government. 

Now.  I  want  you  to  know  in  advance 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  preach  to 
you.     1   feel    as   does   my   good   friend,    BUI 
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Simmoos.  editor  of  "The  Citizen",  who  give 
a  commencement  address  a  few  days  ago. 
in  which  he  told  how  he  was  asked  to  ad- 
vise the  graduates.  He  said  he  was  very 
slow  to  give  advice:  that  he  had  received 
all  kinds  of  advice  and  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  advised  people  you  ever  saw.  "Per- 
hapa  that's  why  I  am  slow  to  give  advice," 
he  said,  "t>ecause  I  know  how  seldom  It 
relates  to  what  one  really  needs  to  know. 
Besides,  advice  Is  so  easy  to  give  and  so  hard 
to  put  in  practice." 

So  what  I  am  going  to  say.  tonight,  you 
may  accept  or  reject  as  you  see  fit.  I  pre- 
sume your  ability  to  make  independent  value 
judgments. 

As  graduates,  adult  life  Is  beginning  for 
you.  You  wlU  now  be  free  of  parental  re- 
straint. You  will  be  legally  presumed  to  be 
capable  of  Independent  decisions,  self-con- 
trol and  self-government.  You  will  enjoy 
the  blessings  and  benefits  of  independence. 
You  win  be  expected  to  assume  responsibili- 
ties commensurate  with  the  benefits. 

The  kind  of  life  one  leads,  the  kind  of 
contribution  one  Is  enabled  to  make.  Ls  great- 
ly influenced  by  the  horizons  brought  with- 
in one's  view  In  the  formative  years  of  one's 
life.  And  you,  as  graduates  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Academy,  start  adult  life  with  a  back- 
ground of  exceptional  advantages. 

Mrst.  your  parents  believe  In  you,  and 
wanted  for  you  the  finest  educational  oppor- 
tonlty  that  could  be  achieved.  No  one 
can  tell  me  that  It  woxild  not  have  been 
easier  and  less  expensive  for  them  to  sur- 
render to  the  pressures  of  the  time  than 
to  create  and  build  Prince  Edward  Academy. 
But  whether  you  fully  realize  It  today,  or 
not,  your  parents  look  Into  your  eyes,  ae  I 
look  Into  the  eyes  of  my  little  gtrl.  and  see 
ft  priceless  gift,  the  culmination  of  hopes 
and  dreams  for  the  future,  and  your  parents 
•aid  to  themselves  and  to  the  world,  "Noth- 
ing but  the  best  will  do  for  my  "boy  or  girl!" 
And,  In  spite  of  difficulties,  pressures,  and 
financial  cost,  they  built  this  school  so  that 
you  could  have  the  beet  possible  educational 
background  with  which  to  start  your  adult 
Ufe. 

Second,  you  have  the  advantage  of  coming 
from  an  educational  institution  where  the 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  academic  ac- 
oompllshment,  and  the  full  presentation  of 
the  blghect  and  best  which  our  culture  has 
to  offer.  Ood  and  patriotism  have  not  been 
barred  from  your  school  nor  sneered  at  in 
your  classrooms. 

Prince  Edward  Academy  was  born  of  a  de- 
termination to  take  a  stand  for  right  and 
truth,  a  determination  to  provide  for  you  a 
sound  education,  and  to  preserve  for  poster- 
ity the  cultural  heritage  which  we.  as  people, 
represent. 

I  doubt  that  you  fully  realize  how  fortu- 
nate you  are  to  have  attended  Prince  Edward 
Academy,  unless  you  have  experienced  some 
of  the  problems  which  are  besetting  public 
schools  in  other  areas  of  the  country,  such  as 
my  native  CaUfcvnla. 

Only  when  you  have  seen  obscenity  flour- 
ishing on  college  campuses,  imquelled  by 
Administration  officials:  only  when  you  have 
seen  convicted  Jailbirds  and  the  authors  of 
dirty  plays  presiding  over  Junior  high  and 
high  school  classrooms:  only  when  you  have 
observed  the  demonstrations,  uprisings,  and 
even  violence  on  the  campuses  that  we  see 
with  increasing  frequency  in  California  can 
you  fully  app>reclate  what  Prince  Edward 
Academy  represents. 

Unfortunately,  In  some  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, the  public  schools  are  becoming  little 
more  than  centers  for  anti -social  behavior, 
and  opposition  to  our  system  of  government 
and  way  of  life.  And  let  me  emphasize  that 
a  subaldJied  haven  for  beatnicks  is  hardly 
the  atmosphere  in  which  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  academic  accomplishments  can 
flourish. 


In  Los  Angeles.  California,  this  year,  one 
school  h;«s  already  been  partially  destroyed 
by  Are.  apparently  by  campus  \lalence;  stu- 
de:it.3  have  been  hospitalized:  and  armed 
police  are  required  at  Inter-raclal  athletic 
events  to  protect  Ufe  and  Umb  during  what 
Is  called  "The  Ethnic  E.xperlence". 

So  I  say  to  you  who  are  graduating  that 
you  owe  a  tremendiius  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  made  Prince  Edward  Acad- 
emy a  reality,  to  your  parent-s.  and  to  the 
participants  in  the  Prince  Etlw.ird  School 
Foundation. 

.\s  graduates  of  Prince  Edw..rd  Academy. 
we  e.xpect  great  accomphshmei.ts  from  you. 
As  you  have  h.ad  exceptional  advantages,  so 
you  will  be  expected  to  make  exceptional 
contributions. 

A.S  you  younft  adults  tackle  the  problems 
and  re.s(»nsibiHti06  of  life,  you  will  require 
a  set  of  principles  to  guide  you.  a  phlloeophy 
of  life  Only  by  operating  on  sound  prln- 
ciple.s  can  yr>u   achieve  sucx-ess  in  any  field. 

Every  person  ls  either  gvilded  by  a  set  of 
principles,  a  phlloeophy.  or  else  his  life  be- 
comes a  purely  negative  thing,  one  of  reac- 
tion. A  person  without  a  philosophy  has  no 
stand.TJd  by  which  to  measiire  issues  or  chal- 
lenges He.  therefore,  becomes  a  pawn  In  the 
game  of  life,  moving  only  in  reaction  to  ex- 
ternal stimulation  or  manipulation.  There 
is  a  difference  t)etween  motion  w^hich  Is  the 
result  of  conscious  thought  and  motion 
which  is  the  involuntary  reeult  of  a  prodding 
with  the  electric  stick 

Now  everyone  who  is  actively  doing  any- 
thing has  sj)me  kind  of  philosophy.  Even 
the  beatnicks  who  h.vve  demoralized  the 
Berkeley  campvts  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia have  a  philosophy  of  a  sort.  Here  Is  a 
quotation  from  the  writing  of  one  such  beat- 
nick  It  expresses  a  philosophy  of  life,  a  set 
of  guides  by  which  he  measures  his  relation- 
ships with  the  otlief  human  beings  with 
whom  he  comes  m  contact.  Listen  to  his 
words 

■Ju-st  l.vst  week,  two  friends  and  I  moved 
out  of  the  ap:trt.ment  we'd  been  living  in  for 
over  a  year  *  •  •  as  a  final  hostility  In  a 
year-long  feud  with  the  landlord,  we  left  the 
place  in  shambles  •   •   • 

"So  when  we  moved  out,  we  did  a 

giXHl  Job  of  It  A  ye.ir's  aoctunulatlon  of  pa- 
pers, leaflets,  tra^ih.  razor  blades,  ajid  flJth 
were  the  maan  Ingredients.  We  needed  boxes 
to  move,  so  we  emptied  trash  boxes  on  the 
floor  We  left  the  brt>ken  but  unrepaired  toi- 
let full,  and  .smeared  revolutionary  slogans 
on  the  walls  with  Rapid  Shave   •    •    *. 

'This  whole  sordid  story  is  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  relationship  we  all  have  with  peo- 
ple in  everyday  business  dealings.  Talking 
to  the  bank  teller,  the  collection  agency  dick, 
the  cop  on  the  beat,  the  Job  Interviewer,  or 
tiie  landU»rd  Is  always  unpleasant  and  can 
grow  into  hale  if  it  h^is  the  time.  This  Is 
only  nut/ural  when  necessities  like  electricity 
and  a  place  to  live  can  t>e  taken  away  for 
nonpayment  and  when  work  Is  at  the  whim 
of  an  employer". 

This  sentiment,  though  thoroughly  repul- 
sive. Ls  a  philosophy  of  life,  the  philosophy 
of  today's  ultra-liberal.  Those  who  express 
this  philoeophy  are  the  day  after  tomorrow 
In  left-wing  though.  It  is  revolting  to  con- 
template the  land  of  country  we  would  live 
In  should  this  philosophy  become  totally 
dommant.  But.  I  emphasize.  It  Ls  a  philoeo- 
phy being  aggressively  advocated.  It  Is  not 
a  mere  reaction  to  external  stimulation. 

Many  of  the  politicians  in  office  have  a 
difference  .set  of  principles  which  guide  them. 
Their  total  goal  is  to  preserve  themselves  In 
power.  To  do  so.  they  must  identify  with 
everybody.  So  their  philosophy  is  consensus. 
Nothing  is  ever  really  good  or  bad,  nothing 
is  extremely  right  or  wrong.  Their  middle 
of  the  road  Is  wide  enough  to  accommodate 
most  truth  and  most  fiction,  blended  Into  an 
apathy  producing  opiate  under  the  influence 


of  which  useless  wars  may  be  fought,  the 
most  outlandish  of  public  expenditures  may 
be  countenanced,  abrogation  of  law  may  be 
accepted,  and  under  which  no  individual, 
only  society  as  a  whole,  can  be  held  account- 
able for  the  malignancy. 

Your  state  is  less  gn^Uty  than  many  others 
of  producing  this  kind  of  politician.  You 
have  provided  the  nation  with  some  triily 
fine  public  officials — senators,  congressmen, 
and  governors,  for  which  we  outside  of  Vir- 
ginia, express  our  thanks.  I  consider  men 
like  your  own  Congressman  Watkins  ABBrrr, 
and  your  Senators  Harry  Byrd.  Jr.  and  Wn.L- 
is  Robertson,  to  be  examples  of  the  lilghest 
type  of  public  official.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  electing  such  men  to  public  of- 
fice, and  what  I  am  saying  about  the  run- 
of-the-mill  politicians  certainly  does  not  ap- 
ply to  them. 

But.  hideous  and  calloused  though  It  may 
be.  the  "stay  In  office  at  any  cost"  philosophy 
of  the  p>olltlclans  does  provide  a  guideline,  a 
discernible  way  of  life.  Like  the  philoeophy 
of  the  ultra-liberals.  It  is  not  merely  a  reac- 
tion to  an  external  stimulation. 

In  fact,  the  people  who  seem  to  do  the 
most  reacting,  today,  the  people  who  seem  to 
have  the  least  discernible  and  identifiable 
piiilosophy  are  the  people  who.  In  truth,  have 
the  most  to  offer:  the  people  who  are  attemp- 
ing  to  uphold  the  American  tradition  and 
Ideal.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  blilliant 
author  Ayn  Rand,  who  says: 

"Americans  have  known  how  to  erect  a  su- 
perlative material  achievement  In  the  midst 
of  an  untouched  wilderness,  against  the  re- 
sistance of  savage  tribes.  What  we  need  to- 
day is  to  erect  a  corresponding  philosophic 
structure,  without  which  the  material  great- 
ness cannot  survive." 

We,  as  the  people  who  would  uphold  the 
American  ideal,  must  quit  acting  only  in  re- 
action to  external  stimuli.  We  must  devel- 
op and  present  an  affirmative  philosophy, 
reasonable  programs  in  keeping  with  that 
philosophy,  and  quitting  reacting.  In  a  pure- 
ly negative  fashion,  to  what  someone  else 
is  doing,  never  taking  the  field  to  affirmative- 
ly advance  our  philosophy  and  its  objec- 
tives. 

Now  this  lecture  needs  less  to  be  given  to 
you  than  to  many  others,  because  Prince 
Edward  Academy  is  the  living  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  when  a  negative 
reaction  is  transcended  by  a  sound,  reason- 
able, affirmative  approach  and  program. 

When  the  people  of  this  community 
learned  that  responsible  public  education 
had  been  destroyed  by  court  edict,  they 
did  not  take  another  dose  of  consensus  opium 
and  go  to  sleep,  nor  did  they  conduct  an  ex- 
ercise In  futility  and  bum  the  public  schools. 
They  did  not  destroy.  They  built.  They  cre- 
ated a  better  educational  system  than  the 
one  that  had  been  destroyed  by  court  edict. 
And  in  successfully  establishing  Prince  Ed- 
ward Academy,  you,  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity, have  set  an  example  now  being  In- 
creasingly emulated   throughout  America. 

You  have  won  your  battle  because  your 
approach  has  been  affirmative.  You  are  act- 
ing, not  reacting,  and  your  opposition  has 
been  so  startled  by  your  success  that  it  has 
hardly  known  how  to  react  to  you! 

Now,  let  me  give  you  two  examples  of 
areas  in  which  we,  as  responsible  Americans, 
have  lost  battles  because  we  merely  reacted, 
rather  than  initiated,  fought  on  the  defen- 
sive rather  than  advancing  affirmative  ap- 
proaches. 

The  first  Is  the  general  field  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  The  Negro  revolutionists  and 
politicians  propose  evil  laws,  and  we  have 
merely  reacted  In  opposition.  I  agree  fully 
with  opposition  to  the  excesses  of  the  Negro 
revolution,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we  will 
not  win  the  so-called  civil  rights  fight  na- 
tionally until  we  quit  operating  defensively 
and  offer  afBrmatlve  solutions  to  the  very 
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real   problems   posed  by   the  presence   of  a 
large  number  of  Negroes  In  our  midst. 

Some  may  disagree  with  this,  perhaps,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  the  ultimate  solution 
to  the  Negro  problem  In  America,  one  which 
will  permit  equal  opportunity  for  both  races, 
will  be  the  encouragement  of  a  separate  de- 
velopment program,  not  unlike  the  separate 
development  program  of  South  Africa,  which 
is  unfortunately,  widely  misunderstood  In 
this  country.  Separate  development  Is  an 
affirmative,  positive  approach:  one  of  friend- 
ship for  the  Negro:  an  approach  which  does 
not  disregard  his  legitimate  aspirations  and 
goals,  while  preserving  the  Integrity  of  our 
own  cultural  heritage. 

The  adoption  of  an  affirmative  program  of 
separate  development  would  be  a  triumph 
for  all  people  of  good  will,  a  victory  for  racial 
harmony  and  peace,  for  real  equality  of  op- 
portu  -ity  and  pride  of  accomplishment. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  hatred  from 
the  ultra-leftists  and  politicians.  But  the 
real  haters  are  those  who  teach  the  Negro 
to  despise  himself  by  telling  him  that  he 
cannot  accomplish  unless  he  is  rubbing  el- 
bows with  a  white  man:  and  those  who  teach 
the  white  man. to  despise  himself  by  infect- 
ing him  with  a  guilt  complex  because  he  Is 
not  rubbing  elbows  with  a  Negro. 

The  haters  are  those  who  destroy  man's 
pride  of  accomplishment,  those  who  teach 
man  to  hate  and  to  despise  himself. 

The  second  area  in  which  we  see  poten- 
tially responsible  Americans  reacting  nega- 
tively, rather  than  offering  an  affirmative 
constructive  program  is  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  particularly  as  exemplified  by  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Our  people  see  the  repulsive  beatniks  dem- 
onstrating against  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  and 
without  thinking,  react  by  supporting  the 
President  without  stopping  to  analyze  wheth- 
er he  and  the  other  administration  politi- 
cians profiting  from  the  war  are  actually 
right  or  wrong. 

The  fact  that  the  draft  card  burners  are 
wrong  does  not  necessarily  make  the  Presi- 
dent's position  In  Vl^t  Nam  right.  And  be- 
fore we  rush  out  to;  embrace  the  national 
administration,  perhaps  we  would  be  wise  to 
ponder  (1)  whether  or  not  we  are  properly 
engaged  in  a  war  never  declared  by  Congress 
under  the  express  provisions  of  our  ovra 
Constitution:  (2)  the  truth  that  war  has, 
over  the  past  25  years,  become  an  instrument 
of  national  economic  policy  used  to  under- 
gird  an  otherwise  crumbling  socialistic  eco- 
nomy which  would  long  since  have  ended  in 
complete  collapse  without  the  artlfical  stim- 
ulation of  hot  and  cold  wars;  (3)  whether  or 
not  we  are  properly  engaged  In  a  war  to  de- 
fend a  territory  whose  own  government  is  in 
a  total  state  of  upheaval,  a  territory  which 
does  not  produce  a  single  commodity  which 
we,  as  Americans,  must  have,  and  (4)  the 
posslbllly  that  our  half-hearted  mismanage- 
ment of  the  war  Is  producing  for  communism 
a  greater  propaganda  victory  than  would 
have  been  produced  by  our  abstention  from 
the  war  in  the  first  place. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  any  major  group 
In  America  has  offered  a  responsible  approach 
to  foreign  policy  that  most  Americans  have 
forgotten  what  one  sounds  like.  My  purpose 
here,  this  evening.  Is  not  to  offer  such  a 
program,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  when  one 
comes.  It  will  Include  a  conscious  endeavor 
to  support  the  economy  by  some  means  other 
than  wars  and  war  scares,  and  It  will  Include 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  mission  to 
the  world  is  primarily  to  provide  a  success 
story  example  to  be  emulated:  not  to  rule 
the  world,  nor  to  be  Intimidated  by  so-called 
■world  opinion"  emanating  from  sources 
which  do  not.  share  our  political,  social 
economic,  religious,  or  cultural  heritage. 

If  those  who  would  preserve  America  would 
triumph,  I  believe  they  must  come  forward 
with  an  affirmative  American  foreign  policy 
which  st-eers  a  course  away  from  both  great 
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falsehoods:  the  draft-card  burning  ultra - 
liberalism  which  Is  essentially  a  rejection  of 
America,  and  the  equally  Irresponsible  use 
of  war  as  a  means  cf  bolstering  a  crumbling 
economy  for  the  sake  of  preserving  political 
power. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Amerlcati  people 
are  ready  to  reject  the  ultra-left,  and  the 
gang  of  "consensus"  politicians  in  Washing- 
ton, but  they  will  not  reject  these  two  frus- 
trated philosophies  unless  we  who  believe  in 
America  offer  a  better  philosophy  and  an  ap- 
proach which  holds  forth  promise  of  solving 
the  real  problems  of  our  time  such  as  the  ac- 
complishment of  racial  harmony  and  inter- 
national peace. 

And  I  am  saying  this  to  you.  this  evening, 
because  you  and  your  generation  will  have 
to  help  develop  and  promulgate  this  philos- 
ophy and  program  of  constructive  accom- 
plishment. Constitutional  Americans  are. 
today,  only  making  a  start  In  this  direction. 
You  who  are  graduating  now  will  have  to 
help  us  with  this  task. 

Just  as  our  nation  needs  a  sen.se  of  direc- 
tion, so  will  each  of  you.  as  an  individual, 
require  a  sense  of  direction  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  determination  in  terms  of  your  own 
personal  Uvcs.  Let  me  suggest  to  vou  some 
principles  which  have  been  helpfulto  me: 

1.  Be  a  strong  Individual.  Investigate 
problems  honestly  and  objectivelv.  Make 
your  own  Judgments.  Be  a  leader,  not  a 
pawn  whose  viewpoints  are  determined  by 
what  someone  or  everyone  else  is  doing.  In 
spite  of  the  pressure  for  conformity,  today; 
It  is  possible  for  everyone  else  to  be  wrong 
if  they  are  making  their  pronouncements 
and  Judgments  on  the  basis  of  an  unsound 
premise  or  Inaccurate  Information. 

2.  There  are  absolute  standard/  of  right 
and  wrong.  There  are  theories  Xhat  work, 
and  theories  that  don't  work.  liearn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  Pla<<e  your  stand- 
ard with  truth  and  reallsnl  and  against 
wrong — be  It  moral,  social,  economic,  or 
political. 

3.  Be  a  realist.  My  friend.  Bill  Simmons, 
puts  It  this  way:  "I  have  learned  that  It  does 
not  pay  to  be  either  a  pessimist  or  an  opti- 
mist. Both  viewpoints  are  distorted  and  can 
lead  to  error.  It  does  not  pay  to  be  a  realist, 
to  try  always  to  see  people  and  events  as  they 
really  are." 

4.  Do  not  permit  your  lives  to  be  domi- 
nated by  a  sense  of  fear  or  guilt.  Both  are 
destructive.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Ayn 
Rand  when  she  says,  "GuUt  and  fear  are  the 
disintegrators  of  a  man's  consciousness  or  of 
a  society's  culture."  She  says  that.  "Per- 
haps the  most  craven  attitude  of  all  Is  the 
one  expressed  by  the  injunction  'don't  be 
certain'." 

5.  Employ  personal  initiative  to  accomplish 
your  objectives.  Don't  wait  around  for 
someone  to  give  you  the  world  as  a  gift. 
And  take  the  full  responsibility  for  your 
actions.  The  responsibilities  of  freedom 
make  its  advantages  all  the  more  worthwhile. 

6.  Maintain  high  standards  of  personal 
Integrity,  morally,  physically,  spiritually,  fi- 
nancially. Be  proud  of  your  achievements 
Be  an  example. 

The  same  principles  which  should  motivate 
you,  personally,  can  well  be  applied  to  the 
government  which  represents  you.  Govern- 
ment's proper  role  Is  to  protect  freedom  for 
the  Indlvldtial,  personal  initiative:  to  foster 
high  moral  standards,  and  encourage  the 
preservation  of  our  cultural  heritage.  Just 
as  we  must  have  fiscal  Integrity  In  our  per- 
sonal lives,  so  strict  fiscal  responsibility  is  a 
prerequisite  of  responsible  government.  Our 
mission  to  the  world  is  not  to  dictate  a  way 
of  life  to  other  people,  nor  to  be  absorbed 
in  a  polyglot  world  culture,  but  to  present 
a  living  example  to  the  world  of  the  benefits 
which  accrue  to  a  nation  which  lives  under 
principles  of  freedom  and  integrity. 

The  problems  which  we  face  In  our  present 
society  have  all  resulted  from  our  refusal  to 


be  realists,  and  to  rely  on  the  sound  and  Just 
principals  which  should  guide  us.  The 
chaotic  "Negro  problem"  Is  largely  a  product 
of  the  abnormal  guUt  complex  which  has 
been  peddled  to  the  majority  community 
Omi  current  fiasco  in  Viet  Nam  is  a  prod- 
uct of  fear — fear  of  an  enemy  reason  will 
defeat,  fear  of  expanding  the  war,  fear  of 
getting  out,  fear  of  nuclear  weapons,  until 
the  thing  we  seem  to  fear  the  least  Is  the 
stupidity  of  the  status  quo  which  cost  us  800 
casualties  last  week. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  todav  reflects  a 
combination  of  the  sound  Judgments  and 
the  gross  errors  committed  by  the  past  and 
present  generations. 

Twenty  years  from  now.  society  will.  In 
some  measure,  reflect  the  Influence  of  your 
stewardship  and  participation. 

How  will  that  society  look? 

For  better  or  for  worse.  It  will  !ook  very 
much  like  you  want  it  to. 

Those  who  created  Prince  Edward  Academy 
for  your  benefit,  and  those  of  us  who  believe 
In  Amejica  and  want  its  culture  and  heritage 
preserved,  are  counting  on  you  to  do  a  good 
Job  for  your  own  self-interest,  your  chil- 
dren, and  your  country. 


Preschool  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
thusiasm currently  being  expressed  by 
our  Nation's  leaders  and  prominent  or- 
ganizations with  regard  to  providing  pre- 
school experience  for  every  American 
child  Is  highly  significant. 

This  new  enthusiasm  for  reaching  out 
and  sharing  something  of  the  world  with 
our  very  young  children  is  encouraging, 
for  I  beUeve  It  shows  an  acceptance  of 
the  wondrous  Intellectual  potential  of 
young  Americans. 

In  October  1965,  In  an  address  to  the 
National  Education  Association  conven- 
tion In  Chicago.  I  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  educating  youngsters  at  the  age.s 
of  4  and  5,  rather  than  continuing  our 
practice  of  letting  their  inquisitive  minds 
remain  virtually  idle  until  age  6. 

This  proposal  was  greeted  with  some- 
what guarded  enthusiasm  at  that  time 
Now,  however,  in  June  of  1966,  It  is  a 
source  of  considerable  pride  to  me  to 
see  this  attention  being  focused  on  the 
subject  of  education  for  preschoolers. 

As  the  recent  report  released  bv  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  stated : 
Education  of  4  and  5-year  olds  can  affect 
the  character  of  the  child  and  all  his  future 
life  more  deeply  than  his  education  at  any 
later  period. 


The  report  pointed  out  that  research 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  nursery 
school  program  can  upgrade  a  child's 
IQ  by  as  such  as  20  points. 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  Ignore  this 
great  national  resource  any  longer. 

I  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Elementaiy  and  Secondary^fiducation 
Act  of  1965  which  would  mAke  grants 
available  to  our  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  providing  early 
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childhood  education.  These  grants  would 
be  used  to  supplement  and  increase  the 
level  of  State  and  local  funds  made  avail- 
able for  this  e&rly  childhood  educational 
experience,  and  would  In  no  way  sup- 
plant them. 

I  am  aware  thac  several  of  our  States 
at  the  present  time  have  no  State-sup- 
ported system  of  public  nursei-y  schools 
and  kindergartens. 

We  must  give  serious  and  immediate 
attention  to  bringing  all  our  States  up  to 
equal  education  standards.  Our  popula- 
tion is  mobile;  we  cannot  allow  our  in- 
telligence potential  to  remain  static — 
fixed  behind  rigid  old  standards  which 
decree  that  a  child  cannot  be  taught 
anything  useful  before  the  age  of  6. 

There  are  numerous  compelling  rea- 
sons for  redirecting  our  thinking  toward 
educating  children  at  the  ages  of  4  and 
5.  rather  than  6. 

Primarily,  the  child  of  4  who  is  associ- 
ated with  a  constructive  learning  experi- 
ence begins  to  perceive  just  who  he  is 
and  what  he  can  do ;  he  learns  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  his  actions; 
he  learns  to  communicate  effectively 
through  his  exposure  to  words,  art,  mu- 
sic, group  activities. 

This  h£is  obvious,  undeniable  advan- 
tages for  children  from  all  levels  of  our 
society:  the  cultural  deprived  child 
learns  a  sense  of  his  own  worth — he  can 
stand  on  equal  intellectual  footing  with 
all  other  children;  the  Eidvantaged  child 
leams  to  channel  his  energy  and  make 
constructive,  effective  use  of  his  talents 
in  concert  with  others. 

Children  respond  so  readily  to  oppor- 
tunities to  satisfy  their  insatiable  curi- 
osity. To  those  world-weary  adults  who 
would  say.  "What  is  the  hurry?  Let 
them  enjoy  being  children  awhile 
longer."  the  reply  must  siirely  be  that 
today's  child  Is  only  distantly  related  to 
that  of  30,  40,  50  years  ago. 

The  child  entering  school  in  this 
decsMle  must  expect  to  learn  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  we  were  required 
to  learn  as  youngsters  in  my  generation. 
As  knowledge  expands  geometrically,  the 
child  of  the  future  will  have  an  even 
greater  task  of  assimilation.  The  won- 
der of  it  is  that  children  are  so  readily 
adaptable  to  this  confrontation  with 
challenge. 

Our  earth  is  so  vast  and  interesting: 
Its  problems  and  achievements  so  great: 
its  blessings  so  manifold — how  can  we 
not  share  the  wonders  of  our  world  with 
our  own  children?  From  what  are  we 
shielding  them? 

Young  children  of  4  and  5,  as  well  as 
those  of  2  and  3,  have  proved  conclu- 
sively their  ability  and  eagemes  to  leam. 
Let  us,  then,  help  satisfy  that  wonderous 
curiosity  and  freshness  and  join  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  our  enlightened  edu- 
cators who  see  this  proposal  as  the  key 
which  will  imlock  the  door  on  mans 
hopes  for  a  dynamic  world  where  all  men 
of  honor  and  intelligence  can  live  In 
peace. 


It  Works 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPvKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALrroBNiA 
IN  THK  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1966 

Mr  HOWARDS  of  Califoniia.  Mr 
Speaker,  llie  urowing  accompli.shment  of 
the  Job  Corps  in  con\crthig  the  most 
shoci<inuIy  di.sadvaiitat:cd  and  socially 
alienated  youth  into  constructive  job- 
holdinc  a.^d  taxpayins  citizen.s  Ls  begin- 
ning to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 
An  article  by  Da\1d  Selvin  in  the  May 
edition  of  Agenda,  a  publication  of  the 
APL-CIO  LS  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 
This  article  i.s  entitled  "It  Works,"  and  is 
described  by  Agenda  as  "merely  the 
heartwarminti  story  of  one  Job  Corps 
camp  that  .seems  to  be  working,  and 
working  well." 

The  reference  is  to  Camp  Parks,  the 
outstandins:  Job  Corps  urban  trainiiig 
center  for  men  in  Pleasanton,  Calif., 
where  nearly  2.000  coryjsmen  are  recelv- 
iner  basic  education,  job  training,  be- 
havorial  skills,  and  individual  and  group 
counseling  As  a  result,  the  corpsmen 
have  begiui  to  open  their  own  doors  to 
opportunity.  They  are  preparing  to 
leave  poverty — permanently.  As  one 
corpsman  put  it: 

I  truly  think  that  it  was  the  beet  mistake 
I  ever  made  ni.ule — Joining,  that  Is. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  Mr.  Selvin 's  arti- 
cle is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

It  Works 

( NoTF — From  time  to  time,  news  stories 
have  reported  incidents  at  various  Job  Corp* 
camf>s  -conflicts  among  the  Instnictors,  slt- 
dowrLs  by  the  student^s.  occasional  violence 
at  the  cimps  or  in  nearby  towns.  But  not 
all  the  news  of  the  Job  Corps  is  bad.  by  any 
means.  This  article  does  not  tr>-  to  evaluate 
the  whole  Job  Corps  program.  It  Is  merely 
the  heart-warming  story  of  one  Job  Corps 
camp  that  seems  to  be  working,  and  working 
well.  The  struggle  ai^alnst  poverty  is  every- 
body's bvismesfi  .  the  biggest  issue  on  the 
home  front  ) 

( By  David  Selvin) 

I,  John  Smith  Joined  the  Job  Corps  June 
25,  1965  and  I  must  say  I'm  glad.  There's 
some  things  I  do  like  and  don't  like  but  this 
Is  one  think  I  do  like  ...  Of  all  the  things 
I  have  done  here  the  most  thing  I  done  Is 
learned  ■ 

That  IS  what  one  Job  Corpsman—his  name 
has  been  changed -wrote  after  his  first  few 
months  at  the  Job  Corps  Center  at  Camp 
Parks.  Calif 

"I  truly  think,"  wnjte  another,  "that  It  was 
the  best  mistake  I  have  ever  made — Joining, 
that  is," 

These  two.  among  a  growing  number,  have 
conie  a  long,  very  long  stride  from  the  indif- 
ferent, the  hostile,  the  passive  young  men 
who  enter  the  Center's  gates. 

They  are  the  schcxjl  dropouts,  the  poor 
achievers  in  school,  the  poor  performers  on 
Jobs. 


"I  never  wanted  to  work  full-tune."  one 
Corpsman  said.  "I  worked  part-time  and 
spent  the  rest  of  my  time  on  the  street." 

Another  Corpsman  wrote  to  the  Center's 
newspaper:  "Before  I  came  to  Parks,  I  wasn't 
doing  much,  Just  running  around  in  the 
streets  doing  nothing  but  making  a  nuisance 
of  myself." 

They  come,  by  definition,  from  the  families 
of  the  poor.  They  are  the  victims  of  high 
unemployment  rat«s,  discriminatory  hiring 
pnwrtices,  substandard  housing,  broken 
homes,    depressed    neighborhoods. 

Their  teeth  are  in  "terrible  shape,"  the 
medic.il  director  has  noted.  M.my  are  small 
far  their  age.  Tliey  are  in  relatively  poor 
physical  condition — largely  a  result  of  mal- 
nutrition. 

Eighty  percent,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Rue  Lawrence,  chief  counselor  at  the  Cen- 
ter, are  social  delinquents — "blocked  econom-' 
Ically,  blocked  academically." 

He  adds:  "They  have  no  self-Identity. 
They've  never  known  success.  They  have  no 
tools  with  which  to  deal  with  society." 

But  they  can  learn.  Lawrence  Inslsta  that 
their  potential  for  development  Is  unlimited. 
"They  grow  rapidly,"  he  says. 

At  Camp  Parks,  the  concern  with  behav- 
ioral skills  Is  at  least  as  great  as  with  job 
training  and  takes  up  as  much,  often,  more 
of  the  Corpsman 's  time. 

■  The  Center  Is  not  a  trade  school,"  empha- 
sizes Deputy  Director  Robert  G.  Niederholzer. 
Its  Job  training  goals  are  to  qualify  the 
Corpsman  to  obtain  and  hold  a  Job  at  the 
"entry  level." 

It  Ls  heavily  concerned,  though,  with  try- 
ing to  install  In  these  young  men  recognition 
of  the  value  of  work  and  some  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  actions  and  to 
their  group  and  community. 

At  Camp  Parks.  Litton  Industries  under  a 
$13,400,000  contract  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  put  a  staff  of  some 
600  people  to  work  with  some  1,850  Corpsmen 
toward  that  goal. 

Tlie  Corpsmen  live  in  remodeled  barracks— - 
they're  now  called  dormitories — on  a  400-acre 
section  of  the  camp  that  In  Its  time  has  also 
served  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  It  lies 
in  flat,  op>en  country,  sturounded  by  low. 
rounded  hills,  40  miles  from  San  Francisco 
and  Just  over  the  hills  from  Oakland. 

They  live  two  to  a  room.  In  carefully  bal- 
anced ethnic  groups,  divided  about  half  and 
half  between  white  and  non-white.  A  coun- 
selor lives  and  works  with  each  group  of 
about  26  Corp>smen.  They  eat  heartily  in  a 
former  mess  hall — that  name's  gone  by  the 
boards,  too — on  a  6,000-calorle-a-day  diet. 

When  a  Corpsman  checks  Into  camp,  he 
spends  some  Ave  weeks  In  the  orientation 
process.  His  health  Is  checked  completely, 
his  teeth  fixed.  He  Is  tested — though  Law- 
rence confesses  that  middle-class  testers  do 
not  always  know  how  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
tions of  poverty-bred  youth.  He  Is  given 
extensive  Individual  and  group  counseling 
and  Is  Introduced  to  the  half  dozen  voca- 
tional areas  in  which  the  Center  offers  train- 
ing. 

Once  he  has  selected  his  vocational  area, 
he  Is  expected  to  spend  two-and-a-half  hours 
a  day  In  class.  He  doesn't  always;  one  group 
of  Corpsmen  was  still  puzzling  over  what  It 
could  do  about  one  man  wlio  had  not  at- 
tended class  for  a  month  but.  Instead,  spent 
most  of  the  night  watching  the  late,  late, 
late  movie  on  TV. 

In  class,  he  gets  an  elementary  training. 
In  electrorUcs,  for  Instance,  the  first  stage 
la  simple  electronic  assembly — mucb  of  It 
simple  soldering.  When  he  masters  the  basic 
wiring  and  soldering  techniques,  he  tackle* 


the  wiring  of  a  radio  which  Is  both  Incentive 
and  reward.     He  can  go  on,  then,  to  resist- 
ance   welding,    later    to    simple    electronic 
theory. 

The  target  Is  an  "entry  level"  skill.  Both 
administration  and  Instructors  disclaimed 
any  vocational  goal  beyond  that. 

In  addition  to  his  vocational  Instruction, 
the  Corpsman  goes  to  a  basic  education  class 
for  another  two-and-a-half  hours  a  day. 
Here  he  Is  drilled  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
speech — the  latter  replacing  the  traditional 
"WTltlng"  because  it  Is  more  functional. 
How,  for  Instance,  does  a  man  apply  for  a 
Job  or  undergo  a  Job  Interview? 

His  study  Is  likely  to  be  heavily  Interlaced 
with  a  variety  of  the  skills  of  living.  Each 
man  gets  a  J75  clothing  allowance,  for  in- 
stance, after  he's  been  in  camp  a  month.  In 
basic  education,  he  explores  the  various  ways 
he  can  spend  his  money,  balancing  his  needs 
against  what  he  has  and  what  he  wants.  Or 
he  may  explore  the  booby-traps  in  buying  a 
used  car. 

Basic  education  Is  organized  around  read- 
ing levels,  and  the  men  move  ahead  pretty 
much  at  the  pace  they  set  for  themselves. 

Each  Instructor  handles  about  26  men  and 
they  achieve  some  remarkable  results  In 
learning.  In  their  first  three  months.  Nieder- 
holzer said,  some  men  progressed  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  grade  a  month. 

One  reason,  he  suggested,  was  the  caliber 
of  the  Instructors.  In  his  search  for  teach- 
ers, Niederholzer  said  he  hired  about  one 
in  every  35  he  Interviewed.  He  wanted  In- 
structors— men  and  women  (there  are  women 
In  the  world  that  the  Corpsmen  will  live  in, 
he  noted) — who  could  establish  effective 
commimlcatlon  with  the  Corpsmen.  As  a 
result,  about  half  had  never  had  prior  teach- 
ing experience  and  they  represent  a  wider- 
ranging  cross  section  of  occupations. 

In  addition  to  basic  education,  every  en- 
couragement Is  offered  to  Corpsmen  to  com- 
plete their  work  for  a  high  school  diploma 
or  for  a  General  Education  Diploma.  Some 
220  Corpsmen  are  taking  night  courses  ar- 
ranged with  a  neighboring  school  district, 
and  a  dozen  are  taking  work  at  a  nearby 
Jimlor  college. 

Beyond  formal  training  activities,  the  cen- 
ter offers  a  wide  variety  of  extra-curricular 
attractions. 

Corpsmen  write  and  edit  their  own  news- 
paper. 

They  man  an  embryonic  kind  of  student 
government  which  is  developing  some  role 
in  establishing  disciplinary  procedures  and 
In  representing  Corpsmen  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

They  have  a  broad  program  of  athletics. 
Counselors  are  constantly  ju-ranglng  tripe 
here  and  there.  Books,  discussion  groups, 
talks,  entertainment  are  generously  avail- 
able. 

At  least  as  heavy  emphasis  goes  to  the 
Camp's  system  of  group  counseling  sessions. 
Each  day  at  four,  counselors  gather  their 
charges  In  the  dormitory  day-rooms.  They 
discuss,  sometimes  in  bewildering  ways,  an 
endless  array  of  group  and  personal  problems. 
Here,  the  Corpsmen  under  the  hand  (with 
varying  pressures)  of  theh-  counselors  probe 
the  relatlonshlf>s  of  the  Individual  to  the 
group  and  of  the  group  to  the  community. 
They  confront — or  they  are  confronted 
with — self-dlsclpllne.  group  decision,  group 
responsibilities,  group  loyalties. 

The  aim.  Lawrence  explained.  Is  to  bring 
Corpsmen  to  the  point  where  they  can  begin 
to  ask  what  they  can  do  for  the  group.  These 
are  necessary  aspects  of  functioning  in  that 
Community  with  a  capital  C. 

The  drive  to  fit  these  young  men  Into  the 
"mainstream"  of  society,  in  the  view  of  both 
Lawrence  and  Niederholzer.  comes  to  involve 
the  unions.  They  are  In  the  mainstream, 
especially  for  the  new  worker  In  manual 
trades  at  an  "entry  level."    Both  Indicated 
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a  need — and  their  desire — for  more  Interest 
and  participation  from  unions  than  they  are 
getting. 

While  undergoing  this  process,  the  Corps- 
man  is  paid  $30  a  month.  Another  $50  a 
month  Is  set  aside  for  each  month  of  satis- 
factory service  as  a  terminal  bontas.  If  the 
Corpsman  is  wiUlng  to  send  $25  of  his  bonus 
home,  the  Jobs  Corps  matches  it. 

The  big  question,  of  cotu^e,  is  whether  the 
whole  Idea  works.  The  answer  is  only  now 
beginning  to  emerge.  The  Camp  Parks  Cen- 
ter opened  In  April.  1965  with  thirty-seven 
Corpsmen;  ten  were  still  at  the  camp  a  year 
later.  Sizable  groups  checked  In  between 
June  and  September.  Almost  nobody  has 
run  the  full  gamut  of  what  the  Center  has 
to  offer. 

Officials  tell  of  one  Corpsmajn  who  went  to 
work  for  the  telephone  company  after  four 
months  In  the  electronics  training  course, 
and  of  another  who  was  picked  up  by  a  type- 
writer company.  In  the  catering  arts  sec- 
tion they  talk  of  a  young  man  who  went  to 
work  as  an  apprentice  In  the  kitchen  at 
Doro's,  a  posh  San  Francisco  restaurant. 

One  Corpsman  commented  that  he  thought 
somebody  who  had  been  at  the  camp  longer 
should  have  been  given  the  chance.  In  al- 
most the  same  breath,  he  added  that's  where 
he  wanted  to  go  to  work  when  he  completed 
his  training. 

A  subsidiary  comfxiny  of  Litton  Industries 
in  New  York  sent  an  Interviewing  team  to 
talk  to  men  in  the  electronics  training  course. 
The  team  Interviewed  forty-five,  offered 
Jobs — at  $1.72  an  hour — to  thirty-six. 
Twenty-seven  accepted  but  only  nine  actu- 
ally left.  Many  of  those  who  turned  down 
the  offer  were  convinced  that  more  training 
would  pay  off. 

The  Center  opened  Its  full-time  placement 
office  at  the  start  of  the  year.  In  slightly 
less  than  four  months.  It  recorded  96  Job 
placements,  saw  36  go  Into  military  service, 
and  six  return  to  school.  About  a  third  went 
into  electronics  assembly  Jobs,  another  group 
Into  automotive  maintenance,  with  others 
scattered  among  office  machine  repair,  btilld- 
Ing  maintenance,  culinary  arts,  and  office  oc- 
cupations. 

Most  Jobs  were  In  California  but  many 
were  scattered  across  the  nation — Colorado 
and  Montana,  New  York  and  Nevada,  Arizona 
and  Virginia. 

The  day  of  reckoning  lies  ahead.  More  and 
more  Corpsmen  in  the  months  Just  ahead 
will  be  completing  more  and  more  of  the 
training. 

What  happens  to  them  will  depend  In  part 
on  the  state  of  the  labor  market,  on  whether 
Jobs  are  available  for  workers  with  little  more 
than  minimum  skills,  on  the  demands  for 
manpower  of  the  armed  services. 

But  It  will  also  test  whether  the  educa- 
tional processes,  such  as  those  at  Camp  Parks, 
can  return  these  "young  failures"  to  the 
mainstream  of  society. 


The  Shifting  PoUtical  Winds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  note  the 
change  in  the  administration's  support 
as  formerly  given  by  Walter  Llppmann 
in  his  columns.  This  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post  he  makes  an  effort  to 
give  the  reasons  for  President  Johnson's 


decreasing  public  support  as  shown  by 
the  polls,  and  which  is  somewhat  an  in- 
teresting comparison  with  his  columns 
of  a  year  or  two  ago.  His  column  follows : 
The  Sbrpting  Political  Winds 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Tile  polls  plus  the  California  primary  elec- 
tions have  shown  that  the  President  no 'longer 
commands  the  great  majority  whlcli  elected 
hhn  in  1964.  Tlioujih  this  Is"  the  fact  of  the 
matter,  there  Is  room  for  much  difference  of 
opinion  about  why  this  has  happened  and 
what  it  means. 

Certainly,  the  gross  fisnires  of  the  polls  do 
not  reflect  a  simple  alignment  of  opmlon 
"for"  and  "against"  our  part  In  the  Vietna- 
mese war.  The  ciurent  majority  disapproves 
of  the  Presidents  conduct  of  the  war.  But 
this  statistical  majority  certainly  Includes 
more  people  who  want  him  to  u-in  the  war  by 
hitting  harder  than  It  does  of  those  who  want 
to  reduce  the  war  and  to  negotiate  It.  In 
this  sense  the  President  sUll  has  a  potential 
majority  behind  him.  His  trouble  Is  that 
there  is  the  greatest  doubt  whether  the  war 
can  be  won  by  hitting  harder.  This  doubt  is 
In  the  President's  own  mind.  Otherwise  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  hit  harder. 

The  California  primaries  mean,  so  we  are 
told,  that  the  Johnson  consensus  has  disap- 
peared and  that  there  Is  a  polarization  of 
opinion  towards  the  two  extremes  of  the  ripht 
and  the  left.  'What.  then,  is  causing  such  a 
polarlzaUon  of  opinion?  'What  is  catislng  the 
melting  away  of  the  great  central  majority  of 
opinion  on  which  the  Johnson  consensus  of 
1964  was  based? 

It  has  been  caused.  I  believe,  by  the  radical 
change  which  has  taken  place  between  the 
President's  position  in  the  election  campaign 
of  1964  and  the  course  he  has  followed  since 
he  was  inaugtu-ated  In  1965.  The  cardinal 
principle  of  the  election  campaign  was  the 
promise  and  the  pledge  to  give  fLrst  priority 
to  the  long  neglected  Internal  problems  of 
the  United  States.  There  was  a  general 
undersandlng  that  after  three  wars  and 
the  cold  war  In  50  years,  the  time  had  come 
to  devote  our  principal  energies  and  re- 
sources to  otir  own  domestic  affairs. 

But  the  President  has  done  Jtist  the  op- 
posite of  what  everyone  believed  he  would 
do.  In  mid  1966  the  country  is  involved  In 
another  war  and.  once  again,  our  minds 
are  divested  and  the  money  is  not  available 
for  dealing  with  what  have  become  the 
dangerous  conditions  of  our  urbanized 
society.  The  vital  center  which  was  the 
heart  of  the  Johnson  consensus  has  been 
smashed — not  by  the  Vietnamese  war  alone 
but  by  the  combined  effect  of  an  ugly  and 
unprofitable  war  which  causes  us  to  neglect 
our  critical  needs. 

The  radical  reversal  of  the  President's 
position  between  September.  1964.  when  he 
replied  to  Senator  Goldwater.  and  February. 
1965.  when  he  started  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  has  destroyed  the  consensus  and 
has  caused  the  polarization  towards  the 
right  and  the  left  which  makes  us  all  so 
very  anxious. 

There  Is  no  easy  solution  available  to  the 
President  or  to  us.  The  President  has  mis- 
conceived and  misjudged  the  war  and  the 
consequences,  whether  he  leans  now  to  the 
hawks  or  to  the  doves,  will  be  bloody,  em- 
barrassing and  sterile.  While  the  war  goes 
on.  the  mood  of  the  country  grows  angrier, 
and  the  hope  of  dealing  with  our  truly 
gigantic  problems  by  reason,  good  will,  and 
consenstis  Is  vanishing. 

The  Presidents  predicament  Is  such  that 
one  can  no  longer  take  for  granted  what 
everyone  took  for  granted  six  months  ago — 
that  the  election  of  1968  is  already  settled. 
The  grinding  impact  of  the  war  and  of  the 
enforced  standstill  In  our  Internal  affairs 
could   In    the    coijrse    of   two   years    be    so 
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destructive  to  the  Democratic  Party  th&t 
the  Republican  nomination  would  be  very 
attractive  Indeed. 


Vietnam  ' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  conflict  In  Vietnam  Is  still  the  burn- 
ing Issue  of  the  day.  Our  stand  there  Is 
dally  being  attacked  as  "gross  stupidity" 
and  defended  as  "courageous  philan- 
thropy." 

In  the  words  of  President  Johnson; 

Our  objective  Is  the  lndei>endence  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Its  freedom  from  attack.  We 
want  nothing  for  ourselves — only  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  guide 
their  own  country  In  their  own  way. 

To  me  this  Is  a  simple  and  crystal - 
clear  statement  of  our  aims.  These  alms 
are  rarely  disputed,  but  many  different 
people  have  as  many  different  theories 
as  to  how  we  can  achieve  these  alms. 

In  spite  of  the  criticism  and  contro- 
versy. It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  no 
one  has  suggested  a  better  strategy  than 
our  present  one  In  Vietnam.  Pulling  out 
altogether  is  considered  unthinkable  by 
most  informed  people.  A  holding  strate- 
gy— the  so-called  enclave  theory — is 
equally  unrealistic.  This  plan  would  In- 
volve the  surrender  of  large  blocs  of  the 
civilian  population  to  Vletcong  domina- 
tion, thus  destroying  the  morale  of  the 
people  and  the  government.  It  would 
also  forego  any  hope  of  eventual  success 
by  taking  the  pressure  off  Hanoi  and  re- 
moving all  Incentive  for  the  enemy  to 
come  to  the  conference  table. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  we  put 
forth  all  our  strength  in  an  all-out  effort 
to  crush  the  enemy  resistance  with  un- 
limited air  attacks.  This  course  would 
run  the  risk  of  a  major  war  with  Red 
C%lna — a  war  nobody  wants. 

None  of  these  alternate  strategies  are 
feasible.  In  contrast,  our  present  strat- 
egy Is  bold  and  yet  cautious;  idealistic 
and  yet  realistic.  Our  military  strength 
has  grown  In  effectiveness  to  a  point 
where  the  enemy  has  not  won  a  major 
battle  In  many  months,  and  our  massive 
and  excellently  trained  fighting  machine 
is  inflicting  heavy  casualties  almost  at 
will. 

Theories  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  have 
been  put  forth  by  a  great  cross  section 
of  people:  Presidents  and  paupers;  in- 
tellectuals and  Illiterates;  Senators  and 
scholars;  professors  and  patriots:  draft 
dodgers  and  Just  plain  dimwits. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  hear  from  the 
men  who  are  actually  fighting  there.  EX) 
they  think  the  war  a  farce?  Do  they 
think  we  should  get  out  at  all  costs?  Do 
they  think  our  involvement  there  is  a 
gigantic  mistake? 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  submit  three  letters  for  In- 
sertion in  the  RxcoRD — only  three  for  the 


sake  of  brevity  and  because  there  three 
more  clearly  put  forth  what  all  the  others 
say. 

The  first  letter  Is  from  a  young  man 
from  the  Seventh  Iowa  District  who 
wants  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  do  his  part. 
The  other  two  letters  are  from  two  young 
lowans  who  are  already  tiicrc. 

I  am  full  of  pride  for  these  young  men 
as  I  know  you  will  be  when  you  read  the 
following  letters: 

Ai'RiL  25.  19G6. 

Dear  Congressman  Hansen:  This  letter  is 
concerning  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 
I  was  drained  on  the  2nd  of  Aug  65.  When  I 
was  inducted  I  hatl  tlie  Intention  of  serving 
my  country  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  was 
sent  to  an  overseas  command  in  Europe.  I 
in  turn  put  in  paperwork  iD.A-1049(  to  be 
transferred  to  a  combat  unit  in  Viet  Nam.  I 
submitted  my  paperwork  approximately  2 
Feb  66.  Since  that  dat«  I  have  not  received 
an  answer  on  my  transfer.  Tiie  tour  In  Viet 
Nam  is  13  months  and  I  at  the  present  time 
have  15  months  remaining  in  the  service,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  extend  my  service  obliga- 
tion. 

Sir  I  am  not  trying  to  impre.ss  you  by  say- 
ing that  if  I  went  to  Viet  Nam  we  would  win 
the  battle  for  m,in"s  freedom.  I  am  merely 
saying  or  trying  to  say  that  I  want  to  stand 
In  line  with  the  rest  of  the  .American  men 
fighting  for  mans  freedom.  In  my  opinion 
I  feel  tliat  I  should  at  lesLst  try  to  give  them 
a  helping  hand  in  this  bitter  war. 

Sir  do  you  think  you  could  look  into  this 
matter  and  see  what  is  slowing  the  proce.ss- 
ing  of  my  paperwork  down? 

Thank  you  for  yotir  kind  attention  and  I 
would  greatly  appreci.ite  it  if  you  would  look 
Into  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Private  Wright. 

Dear  Sir  I  was  very  happy  to  receive  your 
card  and  letter.  It's  gratlfvlng  to  know  that 
In  our  endeavor  here  in  Viet  Ni\m.  we  have 
the  support  of  otsr  Repre.sentativee  In  Con- 
gress. 

Not  one  enjoys  being  here,  however.  But 
as  long  as  there  is  d.mger  to  the  freedom  of 
man,  it  remains  our  Just  obligation  to  be 
here — deterring  the  oppression  of  misguided 
souls. 

It  !.■;  my  belief  that  we  must  "fight  the  good 
fight,"  I  believe  that  we  are  doing  that  here 
and  also  In  the  States.  As  long  as  we  show 
a  firm  resolve,  we  will  succeed.  United  we 
stand 

Sincerely, 

PfC     G.VRT  G    FlRCIT, 

U  S.  55  79935S,  C  Btry,  1st  Bn.,  7th  Arty., 
APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


De\r  Sir  I  want  to  thank  you  and  let  you 
know  that  your  card  and  letter  meant  more 
to  me  than  any  other  I  have  received.  I 
realize  your  time  is  very  valuable,  but  you 
still  took  time  out  to  write  me  a  few  lines. 
Not  every  serviceman  receives  a  letter  from 
a  Congre-«.s;man.  That  makes  me  a  very 
proud  sailor 

All  of  m.y  buddies  thought  that  I  had  some 
kind  of  pull  I  Just  wish  they  had  received 
something  from  stich   an   important  person. 

Our  days  are  long  and  lonely,  but  when 
we  know  that  people  like  you  are  backing 
us.  then  our  time  Is  worthwhile.  We  are  also 
away  from  our  families  a  long  time,  but  this 
Is  also  worth  it  as  long  as  we  have  a  free 
world.  I'll  fight  for  it  as  long  as  I  have  a 
single  drop  of  life  left  In  my  body.  Many 
a  great  man  has  fought  for  freedom  before 
me.  and  many  will  fight  after  me  to  keep 
something  we  all  love. 

Most  of  us  are  very  dlscoura(:ed  when  we 
hear  of  the  rejxDrts  of  all  the  demonstrations, 
but  we  know  that  those  i>eople  don't  fully 


understand  what  we  are  fighting  for.    They 
must  be  very  mixed  up. 

Once  again,  thank  you  very  much,  and  may 
God  bless  you. 

Respectfully. 

Chris  Clement, 
6S9677G  US.  Navy,   U.S  S.  Tjcondrrotja 
CVA-14.  Care  of  FPO,  San  Francis'-o, 
Calif  .  B  Div.  96601. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

op    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
long  history  of  American  cultural  activi- 
ties there  has  never  been  a  more  devoted 
.servant  of  the  arts  than  Lucia  Chase. 
Since  she  was  bom  In  my  hometown  of 
Waterbury  and  still  maintains  the  his- 
toric Chase  family  home  there,  I  have 
followed  her  career  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

I  have  always  had  the  highest  regard 
for  her  heculean  efforts  in  supporting 
the  development  of  ballet  in  the  United 
States  and  the  present  interest  in  this 
form  of  art  in  our  coimtry  is  due  to  a 
large  degree  to  her  efforts. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  therefore  to 
note  the  column,  "Deeply  Devoted 
Dancer,"  about  Lucia  Chase,  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Since  her  contribution  has  been  national, 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
should  also  have  an  opportunity  to  see  it 
and  therefore  I  include  it  herewith  with 
the  hope  that  her  devoted  service  to  our 
Nation  will  long  continue. 

Deeply   Devoted   Dancer:    Lucia   Chase 

'She's  always  on  the  go."  This  is  the  wg^ 
a  friend  described  Lucia  Chase  last  week,  ab 
if  to  prove  him  right,  the  tireless  co-dlrectnr 
of  the  American  Ballet  Theater  herded  her 
troupe  of  46  dancers  aboard  a  Jet  plane  at 
Kennedy  International  Airport  last  night  and 
left  for  Moscow,  where  the  company  Is  to  be- 
gin Its  second  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
Wednesday.  The  first  was  in  1960.  Both 
tripe  have  been  sponsored  by  the  State  De- 
partment. Miss  Chase  will  have  plenty  to 
do  on  the  six-week  tour.  In  addition  to  the 
meeting,  greeting  and  decision-making  re- 
sfwnslbilltles  she  vrill  have  as  a  company 
head,  she  will  perform  a  secondary  part  In 
Agnes  de  Mine's  "P^U  River  Legend."  a 
dramatic  ballet  about  Lizzie  Borden.  This  is 
the  only  role  she  had  danced  In  recent  years. 

Soviet  audiences  may  not  be  able  to  see 
Miss  Chase's  chestnut  hair  and  green  eyes, 
but  they  will  be  aware  of  the  tritnness  of  her 
figure,  the  liveliness  of  her  step  and  the 
vividness  of  her  personality. 

They  will  have  no  way  of  knowing  that 
she  Is  a  rich  woman  who  has  given  millions 
of  dollars  and  almost  half  of  her  life  to  the 
struggle  of  keeping  a  major  ballet  company 
alive  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  a 
qu.arter  of  a  century. 

In  a  way.  It  all  began  when  she  was  a  girl 
In  Waterbury,  Conn.,  where  she  was  born  on 
March  24.  1907.  Prom  the  time  she  was  3 
years  old.  she  says,  she  wanted  to  be  an 
actress.  Her  family  did  not  discourage  her. 
Money  was  no  problem,  for  her  father  was 
president  of  the  Waterbury  Clock  Company. 
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which  manufactured  Ingersoll  watches, 
among  other  things.  After  graduating  from 
St.  Margaret's  School,  she  studied  dramatics 
at  the  Theater  Guild  School  and  also  studied 
piano,  singing  and  dancing. 

SETS    her    sights 

Even  after  she  was  married  to  Thomas 
Ewing  Jr.,  then  vice  president  of  the  Alex- 
ander Smith  and  Sons  Carpet  Company,  she 
continued  her  theatrical  pursulte. 

In  1933,  after  they  had  been  married  seven 
years  and  had  two  sons,  her  husband  died 
She  then  began  to  study  ballet  with  the 
Idea  of  pursiUng  a  professional  career.  She 
knew  that  being  rich  and  being  listed  In  the 
Social  Register  would  not  be  enough  for  her. 
Mikhail  Mordkin  was  her  ballet  teacher, 
and  eventually  she  became  a  member  of  his 
company.  In  1937,  she  danced  the  title  role 
of  "Giselle."  She  and  Mr.  Mordkin  then  be- 
came associated  with  Ballet  Theater  when  It 
was  founded  by  Richard  Pleasant  In  1939. 
Mr.  Mordkin  Joined  as  a  choreographer.  She 
was  financial  backer  and  a  principal  dancer. 
In  1945,  she  and  Oliver  Smith,  the  stage  de- 
signer, took  over  as  co-directors.  By  the 
time  the  comj^any  had  been  in  existence  for 
a  decade,  she  was  reported  to  have  potired 
nearly  $2-minion  Into  It. 

A  sizable  portion  of  her  money  had  gone 
to  finance  new  productions  that  gave  Ballet 
Theater  the  reputation  of  having  the  largest 
and  most  varied  repertory  of  any  ballet  com- 
pany m  the  world. 

Whether  In  a  good  or  bad  run  of  luck 
artistically,  however,  Ballet  Theaters  exist- 
ence has  nearly  always  been  Jeopardized  by 
financial  problems,  for  ballet  on  a  big  scale 
Is  necessarily  a  deficit-making  activity.  Des- 
pite Miss  Chase's  continued  generosity  and 
her  constant  quest  for  funds  from  others, 
crisis  became  a  way  of  life  with  the  company! 
Its  survival  was  due  almost  entirely  to  her 
efforts  and  to  her  determination  that  It 
should  not  die. 

Even  her  perpetual  optimism  began  to  wilt 
last  fall,  however,  when  20  foundations 
turned  down  the  company's  request  for  as- 
sistance and  private  contributions  of  suf- 
ficient size  simply  were  not  to  be  had. 

HELP    FROM    government 

"We  prayed  someone  would  save  us,"  Miss 
Chase  said.  Just  In  time,  the  Federallv  spon- 
sored National  Council  on  the  Arts  gave  the 
American  Ballet  Theater  a  "survival  grant" 
of  $100,000.  to  which  It  later  added  another 
grant  of  $250,000.  Both  were  made  on  a 
matching  basis,  and  the  company  felt  con- 
fident It  could  find  the  requlrec".  matching 
funds.  The  resulting  $700,000  would  mean 
security  for  a  year. 

Miss  Chase's  home  Is  a  penthouse  on  Park 
Avenue,  but  In  the  summer  she  escap-s  when 
possible  to  Narragansett,  R.I.,  where  her 
family  has  a  oceanslde  place.  She  Is  Inter- 
ested enough  In  Interior  decoration  to  have 
taken  a  correspondence  course  In  It.  but  does 
not  cook. 

She  likes  to  entertain  her  family  and 
friends  at  home  and  finds  that  her  apart- 
ment sometimes  takes  on  the  aspects  of  a 
hotel. 

There  Is  undoubtedly  some  dance  talk  and 
perhaps  a  bit  of  dance  rivalry  In  the  Ewlng 
family,  for  Miss  Chase's  younger  son,  Alex- 
ander, Is  manager  of  the  Robert  Jeffrey  Bal- 
let, which  has  Just  joined  the  New  York  City 
Center.  Her  other  son.  Thomas  3d,  was 
killed  in  a  sailing  accident  three  years  ago. 
In  a  life  lived  mostly  as  Lucia  Chase  and 
with  the  American  Ballet  Theater,  much  time 
Is  taken  up  with  touring,  for  the  company 
stiu  has  no  permanent  home  of  its  own.  Does 
she  mind  being  on  the  go  so  much?  Hardly. 
"We  have  always  been  gypsies,"  she  says  with 
a  smile,  and  you  know  that  the  theater  i«  In 
her  blood. 
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Home  Warns  of  Housing  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 


OF    PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  of  June 
12, 1966,  written  for  the  Washington  Post 
by  Chairman  John  E.  Home,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  in  which  he 
points  out  the  effect  the  rate  "war"  may 
have  on  S,  &  L.'s  and  on  housing  con- 
struction. 

To  help  matters  somewhat,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  hopes 
to  include  in  tiiis  year's  general  housing 
bill  a  provision  to  increase  the  borrowing 
authority  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  so  that  FNMA  can  con- 
tinue its  secondary  market  market  sup- 
port of  FHA  and  GI  loans.  However, 
the  basic  question  of  adequate  funds  for 
home  financing  is  still  extremely  serious 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Banking 
Committee  wiU  soon  report  legislation 
relating  to  issuance  of  certificates  of  de- 
posit by  commercial  banks  which  would 
help  return  funds  to  mortgage  financing 
institutions. 

Mr.  Home's  article  follows: 

HoRNE   Warns   of  Housing    Crisis 
(By  John  E.  Home) 

Tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates  are 
principal  topics  of  discussion  among  busi- 
nessmen, economists  and  Investors.  The 
shortage  of  lendable  funds  Is  causing  a  keen 
rivalry  among  financial  Institutions  to  at- 
tract  savings. 

In  this  situation,  commercial  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  understand- 
ably are  seeking  ways  to  increase  the  flow 
of  funds  Into  their  Institutions  and  to  retain 
the  funds  they  already  hold.  The  tool  most 
readily  at  hand,  of- course.  Is  Interest  rate 
competition.  Banks  are  offering  higher  In- 
terest rates  on  some  types  of  savings  Instru- 
ments—certificates of  deposit.  Savings  and 
loan  associations  are  responding  to  a  degree 
commensurate  with  their  ability  to  earn 
the  higher  rates. 

This  competition  for  savings  is  often  look- 
ed upon  as  a  matter  of  one  type  of  Institu- 
tion vying  with  another  In  the  market  place, 
with  other  sectors  of  the  economy  little  in- 
volved m  the  contest.  Such  a  view  of  the 
present  situation  Is  an  oversimplification  of 
the  affects  of  tlie  current  money  squeeze. 

Commercial  banks  are  general -purpose 
lending  Institutions.  They  lend  the  funds 
they  attract  mostly  for  relatively  short  terms 
and  under  conditions  which  permit  them  to 
adjust  their  Interest  rate  charges  to  cur- 
rent conditions  in  the  money  and  capital 
markets.  At  present,  the  bulk  of  their  lend- 
able funds  are  being  loaned  out  to  their  in- 
dustrial, business  and  consumer  credit 
customers  and  the  high  level  of  economic 
activity  permits  them  to  obtain  high  vields 
on  these  loans. 

FUNDS  IN  HOUSING 

Savings  and  loan  associations,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  highly  specialized  lenders.  They 
place  nearly  aU  of  their  funds  in  the  housing 
market,  either  In  the  purchase  of  home  mort- 
gages, In  construction  loans,  or  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree   In    mulU-famlly    dwelling    mortgages. 
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Their  loftns  are  long  term  with  a  fixed  inter- 
est rate  charge  and  thev,  consequently  c m- 
not  adjust  their  portfolios  qulcklv  X^  rapid 
rises  In  money  market  interest  rat«s 

In  recent  years,  savings  and  loan  a.vocia- 
tlons  have  grown  to  become  the  principal 
nnancers  of  home  ownership  in  the  United 
States.  Nearly  45  per  oent  of  ouust^andlng 
home  mortgages  are  financed  by  savings  and 
loan  associations.  And  under  this  system 
home  ownership  in  the  United  States  has 
expanded  to  the  point  where  nearly  65  per- 
cent of  homes  are  owned  by  their  oicui>antB 
The  Board  is  charged  by  Congress  with 
promoung  sound  and  economical  home 
financing.  Mainten.ijice  of  the  trend  toward 
home  ownership,  therefore.  Is  a  prlm.-u7  ba^is 
for  the  Board's  concern  over  current  money 
market  conditions  and  the  competition  for 
savings.  Of  course,  as  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Bo.ard  also  Is  concerned 
with  any  matters  that  relate  to  general  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

Money  flows  to  savings  and  loan  a.-tfocla- 
tlons  have  been  reduced  sharply  in  recent 
months  due  to  the  rate  competition  from 
commercial  banks  and  from  market  Uistru- 
ments.  Economists  at  the  Board  believe  that 
a  continuation  of  current  savings  flow  trends 
for  the  balance  of  thU  year  oould  cause  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  Investment  In  home  mortgages 
This  means  that  many  buyers  and  seUers  will 
face  some  strtngency  In  obtaining  financing 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds  to  finance  mort- 
gages. It  means  also  that  those  who  succeed 
In  obtaining  mortgage  financing  will  have  tn 
pay  appreciably  higher  Interest  rates  on  their 
borrowings. 

Of  even  greater  significance.  It  means  that 
housing  construction  wUl  be  adversely  af- 
fected. And  a  decline  in  mortgage  actlvltv 
would  be  reflected  in  lower  production  and 
sales  of  the  many  goods  and  services  that  go 
into  making  a  house  a  home. 

inixationaht  impact 
At  present,  funds  attracted  by  commercial 
banks  are  fiowlng  Into  inventories,  financing 
accounts  receivable,  and  to  a  growing  ex- 
tent, financing  the  expansion  of  production 
capacity  of  industry  In  the  form  of  loans  to 
build  plants  and  purchase  equipment.  This 
latter  category  of  lending  has  a  sharp  infla- 
tionary effect  under  current  economic  con- 
ditions. 

While  President  Johnson  has  called  upon 
Industry  to  exercise  restraint  In  its  invest- 
ments in  new  plants  and  equipment,  the 
totals  continue  to  rise,  threatening  to  over- 
heat the  economy. 

The  question  that  business  and  financial 
leaders  must  ask  themselves,  and  which  Gov- 
ernment administrators  must  examine  as 
well,  is:  "Is  the  current  allocation  of  capital 
funds  under  present  tight  money  market 
conditions  being  carried  out  in  a  manner 
that  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  national 
economy  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  pub- 
Uc?" 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  If  current  money 
market  forces  are  causing  too  much  money 
to  flow  Into  industrial  and  business  expan- 
sion at  the  cost  of  depriving  the  housing  in- 
dustry of  funds  needed  to  meet  desirable 
home-owning  demand,  the  clear  responsi- 
bility of  all  concerned  Is  to  teke  steps  to  ease 
the  sharp  change  In  the  direction  of  sav- 
ings flows. 

Congress  has  before  It  a  number  of  pro- 
posals designed  to  harness  the  principal 
method  by  which  commercial  banks  are  at- 
tracting funds  from  the  pubUc  and  from 
other  types  of  financial  institutions.  The 
Instrument  is  the  so-called  "certificate  of  de- 
posit." 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
some  other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
money  market  matters,  have  endorsed  the 
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principle  of  placing  restraints  on  the  offerings 
of  some  types  of  certificates,  which  In  fact 
axe  thinly  dlsgwsed  passbook  saving  ac- 
counts. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  "Regulation 
Q"  places  a  celling  on  4  percent  on  the  in- 
terest which  banks  may  pay  on  passbook 
savings,  but  permits  a  rate  as  high  as  6*4 
per  cent  on  certificates  of  deposit.  By  of- 
fering small  certificates  with  maturities  of  as 
little  as  30  days,  commercial  banks  can  now 
effectively  evade  the  Regulation  Q  ceiling  on 
passbook  accotints. 

That  many  of  them  are  doing  so  can  be 
seen  almost  dally  in  the  advertisements  that 
b&nks  run  in  various  sections  of  the  nation. 
And,  of  course,  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions in  these  areas  are  among  the  first  to 
experience  a  drain  on  their  savings,  or 
smaller  Inflows  of  savings.  This  accounts 
for  the  stringency  in  the  mortgage  market 
that  many  people  complain  about. 

—^ I 

Medical  Society  and  Alcoholism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 


Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  31  I  Introduced  H.R.  14197  for  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  control 
of  alcoholism,  and  my  statement  with 
respect  thereto  Is  foimd  In  the  Congrbs- 
siOHAi.  Rzcoio  of  that  date,  at  pages 
697^-0975. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  there 
exists  In  my  district  at  167  East  80th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.,  a  very  worthy  or- 
ganisation known  as  the  New  York  City 
Medical  Society  on  Alcoholism,  Inc. 

Th^  publish  a  newsletter  known  as 
the  Physician's  Alcohol  Newsletter. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might  be 
fully  Informed  with  respect  to  this  or- 
ganization, I  asked  Fred  Zeserson,  execu- 
tive editor  of  the  newsletter,  to  arrange 
to  send  to  me  a  short  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  this  organization,  and  the 
reply  that  I  received  follows: 

PRTsicxAN'a  AixXkHOi.  Newsletter. 

NetD  York,  NY.,  June  3,  1966. 
Hon.  Tkboooks  R.  Kuitexmam , 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DBAS  an:  In  1964  the  Now  York  City  Medi- 
cal Society  on  AlooboUsm.  Inc.,  was  foraved 
by  a  group  ot  pbyslciajis  who  felt  tiuit 
alooboUsnt  wsa  a  disease,  and  that  their 
colleagues  must  be  taugbt  to  recognize  it 
as  such. 

In  »  short  time,  the  more  than  100  New 
Tcck  pbyslctans  Involved  found  that  inter- 
est In  alcohoUam  as  a  disease  was  growing 
stsadUy.  Last  year  they  recognized  that 
medical  attitudes  were  changing;  they  felt 
that  pbyaldazu  might  now  be  ready  to  wel- 
com«  an  tnfcamatlon  medium.  In  December, 
the  Physician's  Alcohol  Newsletter  was 
started  as  a  quarterly  publication,  and  dis- 
tributed to  18.000  doctors  in  the  New  Tork 
area.   The  respooae  has  been  excellent. 

It  appears  that  the  time  la  right,  both  for 
the  pubUc  and  the  medical  profeeslon.  to 
prsM  the  flglkt  against  alcoholism.  Mental 
healtli  and  venereal  disease  are  examples  of 
public  bealtb  problems  whicii.  for  far  too 
long,  were  never  approached  head  on  because 
of  public  sUgma  and  medical  inattention. 
When  the  public  atmosphere  changed,  how- 
ever, medlcln*  was  able  to  play  Its  rightful 
role  in  the  attack  on  mental  Ulness  and  VD. 


In  our  opinion,  alcoholism  as  a  disease  is 
now  on  the  threshold  of  accfptance  .-hs  a 
target  for  Intense,  |>rolonged  attack  by  the 
medical  profession. 

Lay  organizations  such  as  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous and  the  National  Council  on  Alco- 
holism have  done  a  remarkabel  job  In  the 
face  of  public  apathy.  Alcoholics  owe  them 
an  immeasurable  debt  or  gratit\id?.  as  does 
the  medical  profession  for  having  filled  a 
vacuxim. 

Happily,  we  understand  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  prepkired  to  focn.'?  on  the 
problem.  We  believe  that  Phy.sici:in's  .Mco- 
hol  Newsletter  can  be  of  assistance. 

For  the  phy.sirians  in  the  New  York  area. 
Physicians  .Alcohol  Newsletter  has  been  a 
p>enetratiiig  and  e.^ective  Informational  tool. 
We  are  convinced  that  our  publication, 
which  is  now  supported  by  the  Christopher 
D.  .Smithers  Foundati'n.  would  be  as  widely 
read  in  Los  .AnReles.  Dall.is  and  Kalamazoo 
as  It  has  been  in  New  York. 

For  tiiat  reason  we  are  iisklng  ^bu  to  for- 
ward this  communio;\tion  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  We  hope 
th.at  the  department  will  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  ;ussisting  us  to  expand  Physician's 
Alcohol  Newsletter  and  distribute  it  to 
doctors  throughout  the  country. 

A  recent  U.S  Court  of  Appeals  tribunal  has 
declared  that  alcoholism  "Is  now  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  medically  as  a  disease." 
To  many  physicians,  however,  still  do  not 
consider  the  definition  is  accurate.  Phy- 
sician's Alcohol  Newsletter,  in  our  opinion, 
can  help  change  this  out-dated  attitude  by 
repetitive  and  con.'-.lstent  exposure  of  the 
facts. 

Thank  you  for  your  C(X>peration. 
Cordially. 

Fr^nk  .\   Seixas.  M.D.. 

Editor-in-Chief. 

The  first  Lssue  of  the  Alcohol  News- 
letter, Vol.  I,  No.  1  came  out  in  Decem- 
ber 1965  and  in  its  leading  editorial 
"Alcohol  and  Medicine"  the  puiTxise  of 
the  oreanization  l.s  detailed.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Alcohollsm    and   Medicine 

Osier's  dictum  that  to  know  syphilis  la 
to  know  medicine  is  well  remembered  today. 
But  medicine  Is  a  conservative  science,  and 
the  basic  philosophical  structiu-e  on  which 
it  is  based  responds  slowly  to  tremendous 
surges  of  technical  advance,  which  its  use 
of  scientific  method  made  possible.  The 
natural  history  of  syphilis,  its  epidemiology, 
cau.se  and  cure  have  been  found.  Yet  the 
pKiet  war  upsurge  of  this  disease  demon- 
strates that  the  discipline  of  medicine  must 
have  a  wider  base  than  the  one  cause  theory 
in  order  to  fulfill  its  role  of  conquering 
disease. 

No  area  of  medicine  demonstrates  this 
more  clearly  than  the  subject  of  alcoholism. 
It  has  taken  executive  flat  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  to  declare  alcoholism  a  dis- 
ease. Despite  these  pronouncements,  as  re- 
cently as  1956  alcoholism  was  not  really  con- 
sidered a  disease  by  many  physicians.  This 
attitude  has  hampered  the  Investigation  as 
well  as  the  treatment  of  this  widespread 
and  disabling  c<'>ndltion 

The  need  for  treatment  is  so  grefit  and  the 
medical  interest  has  been  .so  .small,  that  a  lay 
organization.  Alcoholics  Anonymous  has  In- 
come the  recognized  authority  on  the  subject. 

It  Is  curious  that  such  a  situation  should 
arise  with  a  subject  of  such  clear  and  gen- 
eralized medical  interest.  The  unique  phys- 
iologlcaJ  effects  of  alcohol  are  models  both 
for  effects  of  anesthetics  and  for  other  toxins. 
Our  acute  and  chronic  hospitals  and  our 
clinics  are  filled  with  patients  suffering  from 
the  end  stages  of  alcholism.  with  attendant 
disease  of  liver,  nervous  system,  blood,  pan- 
creas and  even  heart.  Yet  there  Ls  in  most 
hospitals  no  provision  to  treat  the  early  stages 


of  tl'.o  illne.^s  before  these  irreversible  changes 
ocfur. 

The  psychiatric  background  of  the  alco- 
hoUam problem  has  wide  meaning  not  only 
because  It  has  resisted  the  now  classical 
analytic  approach  used  in  neurotic  disorders, 
but  because  it  also  relates  to  probleins  exist- 
ing In  the  treatment  of  impulse  neuroses  such 
as  obesity,  drug  addiction  and  character 
disorders. 

Much  medical  research  is  now  going  on 
relating  to  alcoholism.  Metabolic  pathway.s 
are  being  elucidated  by  Lieber,  Ibselbacher 
and  Patek  among  others.  These  promise 
totally  new  concepts  in  dealing  with  fatty 
liver  and  cirrhosis.  The  ensyme  alcohol  de- 
hydrogenase has  been  isolated  by  Bert  Vallee 
and  promises  fruitful  advances  in  under- 
standing. Relationships  to  catecholamine 
metabolism  are  being  pursued  by  Gitlow  and 
Smith. 

The  advent  of  ataractic  drugs  has  made  it 
simpler  to  manage  the  effects  of  acute  with- 
drawal stages,  yet  gaps  in  the  medical  assimi- 
lation of  this  knowledge  contribute  to  iatro- 
genic substitutes  of  "pill  habits"  for  that  of 
alcoholism. 

The  interest  of  some  physicians,  of  AA,  and 
of  lay  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism,  the  Smithers  Founda- 
tion and  other  interested  citizens  has  con- 
tributed to  the  slow  development  of  infor- 
mation and  treatment  centers,  of  which 
ACCEPT,  the  recently  opened  clinic  and 
Information  center  in  New  York,  is  a  notable 
example.  Information  about  these  facilities, 
is,  however,  not  as  widespread  among  physi- 
cians as  it  could  be  In  order  for  the  medical 
community  to  l)enefit  by  them  to  maximum 
advantage. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  N.Y.  Med- 
ical Society  on  Alcoholism  has  undertaken 
to  publish  this  newsletter,  which  will  cover 
the  phases  of  etiology,  treatment  rehabilita- 
tion— and  new  research — concentrating  on 
the  medical  aspects  of  this  illness  as  opposed 
to  the  sociological  or  legal. 

In  our  next  issue  we  are  inaugurating  a 
Question  and  Answer  Column.  We  Invite 
inquiries  from  practicing  physicians  who 
desire  specific  information  relating  to  prac- 
tical problems  encountered  In  dealing  ^ith 
alcoholic  patients.  Questions  will  be  submit- 
ted to  our  Editorial  Board  where  they  will  be 
analyzed  and  assigned  to  a  specialist  in  the 
particular  subject  area  for  comment.  We 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

The  group  of  New  York  physicians  re- 
sponsible for  this  organization  and  its 
operation,  which  Includes  the  following 
members:  Frank  A.  Seixas,  M.D.;  Luther 
Cloud.  M.D.;  Ruth  Pox,  MX).;  Stanley 
Gitlow,  M.D.;  Sidney  Greenberg.  M.D.; 
Percy  Ryberg,  MID.;  is  to  be  commended 
on  the  fine  work  they  are  doing  and  on 
their  recognition  of  this  Important  prob- 
lem in  American  life  today. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  they 
thought  well  of  my  bill,  H.R.  14197,  above 
referred  to  as  stated  In  their  leter  of 
June  3,  which  follows: 

Physician's  Ai,cohol  Newsletter, 

New  York.  NY..  June  3.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Theodore  R.  Ktn»rERMAN 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Sib:  We  are  delighted  that  you  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Al- 
coholism Control  under  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. 

Because  of  your  concern  with  the  problem 
of  alcoholism,  we  thought  you  might  like  to 
see  copies  of  the  Physician's  Alcohol  News- 
leter.  first  publUhed  by  the  New  York  Medical 
Society  on  Alcoholism,  Inc.,  in  December, 
1965. 

We  call  your  special  attention  to  the  edi- 
torial on  page  two  of  our  first  Issue,  which 
was  written  by  Prank  A.  Seixas,  M.D..  Editor- 
in-Chief. 


June  16,  1966 
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Established  in  1954,  tlie  Society  is  com- 
posed solely  of  phjsicians  with  special  In- 
terest and  experience  in  the  field  of  alcohol- 
ism. Included  in  its  membership  are  psy- 
chiatrists. Internists  and  Industrial  physi- 
cians. To  our  knowledge  it  is  a  unique  body; 
there  is  no  other  medical  group  focusing  on 
alcoholism  as  a  disease. 

Our  publication,  which  is  currently  spon- 
sored by  a  grant  from  the  Christopher  D. 
Smithers  Foundation,  is  mailed  to  18,000 
practicing  physicians  in  the  New  York  area. 
We  are  presently  seeking  additional  support 
so  that  it  may  be  expanded  in  scope  and  dis- 
tributed to  doctors   throughout  the  nation. 

We  hope  that  we  can  count  on  your  help 
in  this  endeavor. 
Cordially. 

Fred  Zeserson-, 
Executive  Editor. 

I  believe  that  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing an  organization  like  New  York  City 
Medical  Society  on  Alcoholism.  Inc.,  to 
bring  their  knowledge  and  the  knowledge 
of  its  members  to  be  applied  to  this  very 
important  problem,  and  I  am  certain 
that  my  colleagues  will  concur  in  that 
regard. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  29, 
1966,  the  Texas  State  Historical  Society 
passed  a  resolution  CEilling  on  the  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  to 
issue  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In 
observance  of  tlie  distinguished  history 
of  the  Chisholm  Trail.  Their  sentiment 
is  echoed  by  many  other  historical  asso- 
ciations in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kan- 
sas. I  should  like  to  place  this  resolu- 
tion as  representative  of  a  great  body  of 
lovers  of  the  great  history  of  the  South- 
western United  States. 

Resolution 
Whereas  the  Chisholm  Trail,  the  principal 
route  over  which  Texas  cattle  were  taken 
northward  in  the  two  decades  following  the 
Civil  War,  was  opened  In  September  1867, 
and 

Whereas  this  movement  of  Longhorn  cat- 
tle, probably  the  largest  migration  of  domes- 
tic animals  in  world  history,  exerted  a  strong 
Influence  on  the  Nation,  satisfying  a  demand 
for  beef,  providing  an  additional  item  for 
export,  making  cattle  available  for  stocking 
new  ranches  on  the  northern  plains,  spiuTlng 
the  construction  of  Western  railroads,  and 
hastening  the  development  of  meat  packing 
plants   and   refrigerated    railway   cars,   be  it 

Rr.-iohcd.  That  the  Tex.as  Stat*  Hi.<:torlcal 
Association,  at  its  annual  meeting,  respect- 
fully ask  the  Hon.  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien, 
Postmaster  General,  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's Division  of  PhUat«ly  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  the  proposal  now  before  them  to 
issue  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
observance  of  the  centennial  of  the  opening 
of  this  famous  trail;  and  be  it  further 

Hesolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion be  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Postmaster  General. 

ArsTiN.  Tex.,  April  29,  1966. 


Official  Lies  Can  Threaten  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ] 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in  the 
Akron  area,  take  great  pride  In  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  newspaper.  It 
has  always  led  the  way  in  every  fight  to 
make  ours  a  better  community.  It  has 
the  welfare  of  all  of  our  citizens  in  mind 
and  constantly  spurs  us  on  to  ever  great- 
er achievements. 

That  great  publisher  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  John  S.  Knight,  established 
this  fine  policy.  Ben  Maidenbui-g,  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal's  executive  editor 
and  publisher,  has  so  ably  carried  it  out 
that  this  newspaper  is  now  reco.?Tiized 
as  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Ben  Maidenburg  is  a  fine,  hard-hitting 
editor.  I  have  often  wished  that  I  might 
share  his  fine  Sunday  column  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress.  However  he 
usually  deals  in  local  affairs,  for  to  Ben 
Maidenburg  these  are  paramount.  His 
love  and  interest  In  the  welfare  of  our 
community  knows  no  limits.  In  turn, 
we  give  him  our  greatest  respect.  By 
his  works,  he  has  indeed  earned  his  posi- 
tion of  leadership. 

In  Ben  Maidenburg's  column,  which  I 
have  permission  to  Include  with  these 
remarks  are  the  words  of  another  out- 
standing editor,  "Walter  Cronkite.  That 
estimable  news  editor  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  has  written  a  story 
to  which  we  should  all  give  our  attention. 
It  is  an  important  article  and  should 
give  us  all  great  concern. 

Ben  Maidenburg  and  'Walter  Cronkite 
are  editors  of  great  distinction.  Though 
they  have  reached  this  high  rank,  they 
never  pontificate  but  report  and  editori- 
alize in  a  manner  that  we  should  all  com- 
mend. 

Ben  Maidenburg's  column,  containing 
remarks  by  Walt.er  Cronkite  follows: 

Official    Lies    Can    Threaten   Freedom 
(By  Ben  Maidenburg) 

A  question  which  comes  more  often  to  me 
than  nearly  anything  else  Is: 

"Are  the  newspapers  printing  the  whole 
truth  about  our  Federal  Government  these 
days?  Are  radio  and  TV  giving  us  the 
truth — or  is  the  news  being  'doctored'  to  re- 
flect what  Government  would  like  for  us  to 
know?" 

Recently,  Walter  Cronkite,  the  respected 
news  editor  and  reporter  for  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  devote*  himself  to 
this  subject  in  an  address  before  the  Inland 
u\iiy  Press  Association. 

Eiecause  he  spelled  out  the  answers  so 
well,  I  am  giving  the  space  over  to  a  con- 
densation of  Cronkite's  remarks. 

They  follow: 

"I  am  concerned  over  the  growing  cyn- 
icism in  our  society.  Since  at  least  World 
War  I  each  generation  has  been  more  cynical 
than  the  last. 

"This  is  not  Just  a  moral  or  philosophic 
problem.  I  think  it  has  grown  to  the  pro- 
portion that  today  it  is  a  real,  an,  Immediate 


problem  that  could  directly  affect  our  abili- 
ty to  survive. 

"The  very  foundation  of  the  democratic 
system  Ls  built  on  honesty  and  the  belief 
in  the  honesty  of  our  fellow  men. 

"Those  who  lend  themselves  to  the  cyn- 
icism of  the  political  lie  are  undermining 
that  foundation. 

"They  are  building  not  a  strong  democ- 
racy but  a  distrust  of  all  government  and 
all  leaders. 

"Yet  the  political  He  has  become  a  way 
of  bureaucratic  life.  It  has  been  called  by 
the  more  genteel  name  of  'news  manage- 
ment.' I  say  here,  now,  let's  call  it  what 
it  is — lying. 

"We  always  have  had.  and  were  always 
going  to  h.ive,  attempts  to  m^mage  the 
news. 

"Everyone— In  business,  Industry,  govern- 
ment, individuals — everyone  In  the  world 
wants  the  world  to  think  the  best  of  him, 
w.mts  to  put  his  actions  In  the  best  possible 
light. 

"It  does  not  come  alone  from  this  Admin- 
istration or  its  particular  attitude  toward 
a  favorable  Image.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
age  in  which  we  live  and  a  solution  to  it 
must  t>e  found. 

"Our  problem,  of  course,  is  how  the  nation 
can  be  kept  Informed  and  how  it  caji  be 
given  all  the  information  that  is  necessary 
for  the  viable  function  of  a  democracy  while 
denying  to  the  potential  enemy  Uie  informa- 
tion which  is  capital  to  his  catLse. 

"And  even  this  is  not  a  new  p.n:>blem. 
But  the  problem  Is  so  compelling  in  the  age 
of  thermo-nuclear  weapons  and  supersonic 
rockets  as  to  become  a  new  problem. 

"When  a  Mlnuteman  can  be  Irrevocably 
launched  from  its  silo  In  15  seconds  by  tlie 
decision  of  one  man,  of  what  value  is  public 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  attack? 

"And  when  the  enemy  has  the  capability 
of  initiating  the  attack  upon  the  first  sus- 
picion that  we  axe  contemplating  such  ac- 
tlon,  how  can  we  advise  the  population  that 
such  a  possibility  is  even  Imminent? 

•Thtis,  it  Is  not  solely  that  there  is  no 
time  ca  opportunity  for  dialog  on  the  Immi- 
nent d.-uiger  and  alternative  to  it,  but  there 
Is,  as  well,  no  time  for  public  reaction— and 
more  imptortantly — for  discussion. 

"Now  it's  hard  to  find  quarreil  with  Uiat 
in  the  context  of  the  cold  war  and  the  ever- 
present  danger. 

"But  it  is  also  impossible  to  quarrel  with 
the  fact  that  it  coimters  every  traditional 
concept  of  our  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  of  the  people  in  a  democracy  to  know. 
"Who  Is  to  determine  the  national  Inter- 
est If  the  people  themselves  cannot? 

"We  see  all  about  us  in  nations  deprived 
of  the  full  exercise  of  their  democraUc  rights. 
the  extent  to  which  a  determination  of  na- 
tional interest  can  go. 

"It  reaches  the  point  almost  invariably, 
where  those  in  power  construe  their  con- 
tinuation In  power  as  In  the  national  interest 
"That  Is  the  tUtimate.  But  each  step 
along  the  way  to  that  final  disaster  can  be 
clearly  traced. 

"The  desire  for  image — as  Madison  av  has 
named  It — is  understandable,  but  manipula- 
tion of  the  news  to  achieve  it  is  a  dangerous 
first  step. 

"Another  big  step  is  the  withholding  of 
news  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  'dis- 
tiu-bed' — a  sincere  belief  among  the  leaders 
that  a  predetermined  policy  is  the  right  and 
only  one  and  that  public  debate  of  it  can 
only  'rock  the  boat.' 

"This  Is  an  ever-present  temptation  to 
every  government. 

"The  very  facts  of  our  ntaclear  age.  which 
has  iMXJUght  upon  us  this  new  problem  of 
news  management,  demand  that  the  public 
know  more,  not  less,  about  the  decisions  of 
government  and  the  men  who  make  them. 
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"It  tbere  Lb  tvope  of  surviving  the  nuclear 
holocaust,  thoe«  who  survive  must  under- 
stand tbrougb  advance  knowledge  why  and 
tKnr  tbe  conflict  came,  else  they  can  Uim,  In 
their  shock  and  tury,  to  an  antl-lntellectuaJ. 
antl-govemment  anarchy  that  could  maice 
tbe  Dark  Agee  look  by  comparison  like  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment. 

"I  would  like  to  auggeet  that  one  of  the  rea- 
Bona  for  the  great  confusion  which  wraclcs 
this  nation  today  over  the  Vietnam  war  Is  the 
fact  that  we  were  committed  without  a 
proper  airing  of  the  facts — all  the  facta. 

"If  there  Is  safety  In  an  Informed  electo- 
rate, there  Is  added  security  In  an  informed 
officialdom. 

"Good  newspapers  can  provide  Informaticwi 
to  govMTuneiit  officials  that  It  would  take 
them  far  too  long  to  get — If  indeed  they  ever 
got — ^through  secret  c<Knmunicatlon8. 

"We  see  examples  constantly  of  the  weax- 
Ing  away  of  public  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
of  government. 

"Who  could  believe,  for  Instance,  that  the 
release  of  govemmient  stockpiles  of  aluminum 
had  no  connection  with  government  pressure 
to  hold  tbe  line  on  aluminum  prices? 

"Wbo  realty  believes  that  the  Honolulu 
conference  was  set  up  weeks  ago  when  all  the 
evldeivce  points  to  a  spur  of  the  moment 
decision? 

"Wbo  believed  the  Department  of  Defense 
spokesman  who  said  Marines  did  not  set  fixe 
to  Cam  Ne  village  when  our  CBS  Newsflim 
and  newspaper  reports  clearly  Illustrated  tbe 
fact? 

"Uttle  lies  in  themselves?  White  lies? 
Perbaps. 

"But  balf-trutbs  or  lies,  even  once  in- 
dulged In,  undermine  tbe  government's  cred- 
ibility and  feed  the  fixe  ol  skepticism  and 
cynicism  that  can  undermine  and  destroy 
our  democracy. 

"When  our  government  Is  caught  in  a  lie, 
even  If  It  U  admitted  after  the  fact,  the  dam- 
age U  not  alone  to  our  Image  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

"Caught  out  once  smd  we  have  destroyed 
enleas  moDtbs  or  years  of  good  propaganda. 
A  patina  of  tamlab  appears  on  our  symbol 
of  tbe  free  press,  which  Is  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

"Tou  who  are  efficient  editors,  you  who 
exercise  proper  skepticism  over  the  news  from 
Washington,  are  rendering  a  valuable  public 
aerrlce  and  are  In  the  long  run  helping  Wash- 
ington, not  hindering. 

"One  of  tbe  problems  of  the  publisher  and 
tbe  broadcaster  Is  that  public  skepticism  al- 
ready has  been  permitted  by  a  lazy  press  to 
taint  tbe  press  itself. 

"The  press  appears  only  to  be  self-serving 
when  It  beownes  alarmed  over  news  restric- 
tions, news  management,  and  government 
lies. 

"The  public  falls  to  realize  that  what  Is 
at  stake  Is  not  a  narrow  pride  of  product  on 
tbe  part  of  tbe  publisher  or  broadcaster  but 
tbe  citizen's  own  unquestioned  right  to 
know. 

"Out  of  the  welter  of  confusion  over  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  came  President  Kennedy's  deter- 
mination to  avoid  such  embarrassment  for 
himself  and  bis  govenmient  in  future  crises. 
"He  proposed  to  the  newspaper  publishers 
at  a  convention  in  April,  1961,  shortly  after 
tbe  Bay  of  Pigs,  that  there  be  some  system  of 
TOlTintary  censorship  to  protect  vital  security 
matters. 

"He  got  a  cold  shoulder  from  the  publish- 
ers, always  correctly  susplcloiis  of  such  over- 
tures. 

"It  would  seem,  however,  in  light  of  future 
deTelopmoits,  that  tbe  publLshers  were  far 
less  cognisant  of  the  grave  problems  of  news 
management  in  an  emergency  than  was  the 
President  himself. 

"Without   cooperation   from   the  press  In 


pre-estabUshlug  an  emergency  prfK-edure,  the 
President  found  his  own  solution  when  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  canie. 

■  He  determined  that  the  government  ac- 
tion would  be  secretly  coonllnated  .  .  . 
'orchestrated'  was  the  word  we  lettnied  then 
.  .  .  and  that  through  secrecy  and  even  news 
management,  his  .•^dnunistr.\t;on  would  speak 
with  one  voice 

'There  might  be  some  question  raised  as 
to  wehther  this,  even  in  Its  mo,st  benign  ur,e. 
is  :v  .solution  to  the  problems  of  democracy  in 
crisis 

■J  submit  that  if  an  administration  spealcs 
with  one  voice  and  controls  every  release  of 
that  voice's  opinion,  then  perforce  every 
statement  from  \V,i.shinglon  must  be  con- 
sidered to  he  the  end  result  of  long  study 
and  consultation  and  bo.ir  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Chief  E.xeoritlve 

•Under  that  system  there  can  be  no  trial 
balloons  and  no  retreat  without  losf5  of  face 
or.  in  the  nuclear  age.  .something  more  seri- 
ous. 

"To  get  the  mefisage  to  Moscow,  the  prees 
was  led  on  Oct  26.  1962.  to  print  stories  on 
the  imminence  of  t>ombing  or  Inv^^sion  of 
Cuba,  wherea-s.  in  fact,  as  the  New  York 
Times  later  determined,  that  course  was 
hardly  ever  .^eriou.sly  considered 

"It  beh'>ovos  the  Administration  to  eliml- 
nat-e  the  press  as  a  channel  of  diplomatic 
comm'inications  Just  as  soon  as  possible  by 
the  estiiblishment  of  cither  hot  lines'  besides 
that  one  to  Moscow 

"Indeed,  all  the  world  capitals  should  be 
linked,  it  seems  to  me.  in  such  a  communica- 
tions network  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
perhaps  fatal  misunderstAndiners. 

"Well  what  should  we  do?  A  great  deal  of 
the  respyonsibility  rests  directly  with  the  gov- 
ernment. It's  up  to  the  Administration  to 
be  certain  that  its  own  officials  are  Informed 
and  then  .shut  up, 

"Tliere  must  be  recos^nition  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  domestic  newsmen  are  not 
the  only  'big  eared"  listeners  In  Washington. 

"The  pre.s,s  of  the  world,  the  diplomatic 
represent.i^ttves  of  other  nations,  certainly  do 
not  share  the  national  loy.alty  or  the  sense 
of  reaponsibility  that  well-meaning  critics 
suKsrest  the  Unlt,ed  St-ttes  pres^s  apply  to  It- 
self 

"If  the  secret  is  abroad  In  the  drawing 
room,s  of  Wa.shinBrT-->n.  you  can  be  sure  that 
it's  abroad  in  the  p;u!ors  of  Moscow;  and 
the  .American  press  would  l>e  violating  not 
its  patriotism  but  it,s  sacred  trust,  if  it  didn't 
so  Inform  the  -American  public, 

"The  Ambassador  of  Tninsylvanla  is  en- 
titled to  not  one  more  speck  of  information 
out  of  Washington  than  is  the  meaneert  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

"There  should,  however,  be  established  a 
clear-cut  procedure  for  dealing  with  future 
crises, 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  an 
Information  policy  In  case  of  nuclear  attack. 

"Well,  there  should  be  a  similar  plan  to  be 
put  into  effect  when  the  Preeident  proclaims 
a  crisis  emergency  so  the  people  may  know 
under  what  unavoidable  handicaps  the  press 
is  operating  and  to  assure  the  relaxation  oif 
such  news  management  policies  the  moment 
the  crisis  is  past. 

"We  must  be  better  newsmen,  sharpening 
our  diligence  against  fraud  and  deceit  and 
fearlessly  exptoslng  those  who  practice  it. 

"We  must  be  skeptical,  so  that  i>eople 
won't  become  cynical. 

"That  news  nxanagement  might  be  neces- 
sary in  times  of  dire  crisis,  dire  crisis.  Is 
properly  established.  That  dead  horse  I 
think  we  ought  to  give  a  decent  burial  now. 

"But  now  let's  beat  until  we  can  put  It  to 
decent  rest  the  problem  of  how  news  man- 
agement can  be  limited  so  as  to  serve  the 
only  legitimate  purpoee — the  guarantee  and 
not  the  circumvention  of  our  Uber-tles," 


Each  Job  Corps  Graduate  Hat  Cost  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16,  1966 

Ml',  AYRES.  Mr,  Speaker,  \vlien  we 
created  the  Job  Corps  within  the  Anti- 
poverty  Act,  we  raised  Uie  hopes  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unemployed 
youths.  By  calling  it  by  the  title  of  Job 
Corps,  we  certainly  inferred  that  within 
the  confines  of  this  agency  we  had  the 
full  solution  to  their  problems.  That 
agency,  through  television  commercials 
by  glamorous  individuals,  stressed  the 
point  that  here  indeed  was  the  ultimate 
in  a  training  program  that  could  but  lead 
to  the  success  of  the  enrollee. 

I  contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was 
a  cruel  farce  perpetrated  on  these  un- 
fortunate youths. 

The  article,  which  I  have  permission 
to  include  with  these  remarks,  far  better 
explains  the  present  situation  than  any 
report  that  I  have  seen.  The  mosi;  able 
writers  who  researched  the  Job  Corps 
project  have  done  an  excellent  job  of 
evaluation. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Job  Corps 
is  now  going  to  raise  the  mental  and 
physical  requirements  'for  Its  enroUees. 
Does  this  now  mean  that  we  must  create 
a  new  agency  to  help  those  not  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  agency? 

Can  we  now  still  call  this  a  war  against 
poverty?  If  they  raise  the  standards  of 
entrance  are  they  not  then,  just  so  that 
they  can  make  a  better  record  for  them- 
selves, defeating  the  very  purpose  for 
which  this  act  was  created  ? 

I  wish  to  commend  the  writers  of  the 
following  article  and  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom   the   Akron    (Ohio)    Beacon   Journal, 
June  9,  1966] 

Each  Job  Corps  Graduate  Has  Cost  the 

UNfTED  States  $160,064 

( By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — The  widely  controversial 
and  trouble-plagued  Job  Corpw  Is  turning  out 
the  most  expensive  graduates  In  the  country. 

In  the  first  17  months  of  this  Great  Society 
program,  out  of  38,915  enrollees,  the  Job 
Corps  has  graduated  3,080 — which  figures  out 
to  $160,064  i>er  graduate. 

Basis  of  this  calculation  Is  the  following: 
Since  the  Inception  of  this  anti-poverty  proj- 
ect In  January  1965,  it  has  cost  taxpayers 
$493  million. 

Of  the  3.080  graduates,  110  are  women. 
The  graduates'  known  post-graduate  record 
Is: 

2,072  got  Jobs  In  private  busines  and  gov- 
ernment. Two  hundred  of  those  working  for 
the  government  are  in  the  Job  Corps.  Park 
and  Forest  Services  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

803  entered  the  military  services.  Of  this 
group,  some  60  percent  were  drafted. 

205  returned  to  school;  15  are  in  college. 

Additlonsa  details  about  the  graduates  are 
sketchy.  Until  recently,  no  provision  was 
made  for  a  comprehensive  follow-up.  Such  a 
study  is  now  under  way  by  a  leading  polling 
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firm.    However,  reportedly  it  is  sampling  only 
a  small  cros-sectlon  of  the  graduates. 

A  check  by  the  Job  Corps  itself  on  the  first 
200  graduates  several  months  after  being  em- 
ployed disclosed  that  90  percent  were  still 
working  on  their  first  Jobs. 

Authorities  claim  three  years  are  needed 
to  fully  evaluate  the  career  of  a  Job  Corps 
graduate.  The  first  Job,  It  Is  held,  is  not 
decisive.  It's  what  the  graduate  does  in  his 
second  Job  that  will  indicate  the  value,  or 
lack  of  It,  of  Job  Corps  training;  whether  he 
Is  promoted  and  seeks  additional  training, 

A  high  dropout  rate  of  32  percent  con- 
tinues to  sorely  afflict  the  Job  Corps, 

Around  9.000  enrollees  have  quit  so  far. 
Twenty-flve  percent  left  of  their  own  ac- 
cord for  a  variety  of  reasons;  5  per  cent  were 
kicked  out  on  disciplinary  grounds;  2  per 
cent  were  discharged  because  of  poor  health. 
Corps  officials  soft-pedal  the  embarrassing 
dropout  rate;  they  stress  Instead  that  68  per 
cent  stay,  even  though  they  are  school  drop- 
outs. 

Being  a  school  dropout  Is  one  of  the  re- 
quirements for  Job  Corps  admission.  Also, 
the  16  to  22-year-old  applicants  must  come 
from  impoverished  families  and  be  unem- 
ployed. Based  on  IntelUgence  and  aptitude 
tests,  they  are  sent  to  either  conservation 
camps  or  urban  centers.  All  womens'  camps 
are  In  urban  areas.  Training  ranges  from 
three  months  to  two  years. 

There  are  103  centers  and  camps  in  opera- 
tion in  38  states  with  26,871  enrollees.  An- 
other 17  Installations  are  planned  which  will 
boost  total  enrollment  to  45,000  by  July,  1967, 
This  is  far  short  of  the  original  goal  pro- 
claimed by  anti-poverty  director  Sargent 
Shriver,  whose  agency  runs  the  Job  Corps. 
Immedlat-ely  In  charge  of  that  program  Is  Dr. 
Franklyn  Johnson. 

Shriver  foresaw  40,000  trainees  in  1965  and 
100.000  this  year. 

A  niunber  of  factors  blocked  this — fore- 
most among  them  Congress'  refusal  to  vote 
the  necessary  funds.  Shriver  talked  In  terms 
of  $500  mlUlon-a-year  Job  Corps  budgets. 
Instead,  Congress  approved  $183  million  for 
last  year;  $310  million  for  this  year;  and  the 
new  budget  drafted  by  the  House  Labor 
Committee  cuts  that  to  $210  million  for  next 
year. 

In  addition,  this  Democratic-controlled 
committee  which  singled  out  the  Job  Corps 
program  for  sharp  criticism,  limited  Its  en- 
roUment  to  45,000  and  barred  the  opening  of 
new  centers  beyond  those  already  planned. 
Announced  purpose  of  these  restrictions 
Is  to  compel  anti-poverty  authorities  to  make 
greater  use  of  existing  centers  and  to  cut 
costs. 

At  present  it  costs  the  Job  Corps  $11,252 
per  trainee.  Corps  officials  argue  this  high 
figure  Is  "not  realistic"  as  it  includes  the 
expense  of  opening  training  centers — In  most 
Instances  unused  military  and  conservation 
installations  reqtiirlng  extensive  renovation. 
Without  these  considerable  charges,  it  la  esti- 
mated actual  training  cost  per  enrolle  Is 
$9,120  per  year  for  men  and  $8,400  for  women. 
The  corps'  avowed  aim  Is  an  overall  average 
of  $7,765. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  Members  of  Congress, 
including  supporters  of  the  program,  even 
that's  too  high. 
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thankful  recognition  of  the  34  year  orga- 
nized effort  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Born  on  the  basis  of  a  voluntary  orga- 
nization of  disabled  veterans  in  1919,  the 
DAV  has  faithfully  directed  itself  toward 
solution  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
wartime  disabled.  Serving  as  a  clearing- 
house for  all  matters  concerning  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities,  the 
DAV  has  seen  to  it  that  America's  dis- 
abled veteran  and  his  dependents  are 
properly  cared  for. 

Nearly  all  beneficial  Icsislation  affect- 
ing disabled  veterans  since  1920  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  DAV.  Tlie  success  of 
the  organization's  efforts  is  reflected  in 
membership  growth  from  a  handful  to 
231,000  members. 

Representing  the  disabled  veteran 
without  charge,  this  organization's  tire- 
less work  to  spearhead  Improved  pro- 
grams for  the  'R-artime  disabled  has  pro- 
duced services  for  which  you,  I,  and  the 
Nation  could  never  sufficiently  express 
our  appreciation.  Let  us  wish  them  weU 
and  honor  them  in  this  day,  the  date  on 
which  special  ceremonies  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  mark  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  a  congressional  charter  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

OF    NEBJSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16, 1966 
Mr.  CALIAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
lor  Inclusion  in  the  Record  personal  and 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  direct  attention 
to  the  outstanding  community  service  of 
Mr,  Charles  P.  Lindecamp,  who  has 
served  for  50  years  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  who  Is  currently  retiring  as 
superintendent  of  the  Garfield  Heights 
city  school  system  in  the  21st  Congres- 
sional District  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  our  busy  lives  we  are  very  likely  to 
take  for  granted  and  overlook  the  steady 
persistent,  and  devoted  efforts  of  our 
teachers  and  our  school  administrators 
In  developing  the  most  important  prod- 
ucts of  American  life — our  young  people. 

As  we  plan  and  pray  for  a  better  world, 
our  prayers  ad  hopes  rest  upon  the  day- 
to-day  work  and  achievement  of  our 
teachers  and  school  administrators  their 
efforts  bring  to  realization  our  best  hopes. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Lindecamp  has  ex- 
emplified over  the  past  50  years  the 
high  goals  which  we  admire  and  which 
we  expect  In  an  administrator.  He  has 
been  an  Inspiration  to  the  classroom 
teacher,  to  school  administrators,  and  to 
his  colleagues  in  education  throughout 
the  country  during  his  long  tenure  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Mr.  Lindecamp  began  his  teaching  ca- 
reer at  the  age  of  18.  From  that  Ume 
to  the  present,  he  has  served  as  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher,  an  elementary 
school  principal,  high  school  teacher, 
superintendent  of  a  consolidated  school 
system,  principal  of  two  different  city 


high  schools,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Garfield  Heights  city  schools,  which  is 
the  24th  largest  system  in  Ohio. 

During  the  past  9  years,  Mr.  Linde- 
camp has  served  as  State  Coordinator 
of  the  Principals'  Discussion  Groups  for 
the  State  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  voting  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  High  School 
Principals  Association  to  the  National 
Association.  The  Ohio  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  recogniz- 
ing his  efforts  on  behalf  of  education 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  State 
Coordinator  Emeritus  upon  his  com- 
pletion of  duty  with  the  association.  He 
has  received  numerous  citations  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  for  "contributions  to 
secondary  education." 

On  "Wednesday,  June  22,  1966,  the 
Garfield  Heights  community  Is  conduct- 
ing a  public  reception  In  recognition  of 
the  50  years  of  service  of  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Lindecamp  In  the  field  of  education. 

On  this  occasion  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  American  who 
has  made  extraordinary  use  of  his  tal- 
ents for  human  betterment. 


Headstart  Program  Should  Be  Under 
HEW 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LA!RD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1966 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Boards  of  Ed- 
ucation at  its  recent  1966  convention  held 
In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  AprU  23  adopted 
a  resolution  requesting  the  transfer  of 
Headstart  programs  which  are  currently 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity from  that  agency  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  "so 
that  this  program  may  be  integrated  into 
our  regular  school  program  providing 
continuity  of  education  of  children  from 
preparatory  classes  Into  the  first  grade," 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  resolution  referred  to  above  fol- 
lows : 
"Nationa_  Assooation  OF  Statx  Boards  or 

Education,  Resolution  No,  66-12 
"A  resolution  requesting  transfer  of  Head- 
start    programs    to    the    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
"Whereas  Headstart  Programs  In  the  field 
of  education  have  been  attached  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Agency:   Now   therefore 
be  It 

"Resolved: 

"Section  1,  Tliat  the  National  Association 
of  SUte  Boards  of  Education  go  on  record 
as  favoring  the  transfer  of  the  Headetart 
educational  program  fjrom  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Agency  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  so  that  this 
program  may  be  integrated  into  our  regu- 
lar school  program  providing  continuity  of 
education  of  children  from  preparatory 
classes  Into  the  first  grade. 
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"Section  2.  That  future  educational  pro- 
grams or  current  amendments  at  pro-ams 
now  In  effect  be  channeled  through  educa- 
tional agencies  for  a  more  eCBclent  operation 
without  diffusion  of  effort. 

"Section  3.  That  the  Secretary  be  and 
hereby  Is  directed  to  deliver  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  the  United  States  Congress. 

"R.  A.  Manchester, 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Comimittee 
This  Is  to  certify  that  the  above  Resolu- 
tion was  adopted  at  the  1966  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education  held  at  the  St.  Paul,  Hotel,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  on  April  23.  1966. 

Natxonai.  Association  or  State  Boards 
or  Edocatton, 

Pbancis   I.   SMrrH. 

President. 
Fredeni  G.  Comstock. 

Secretary. 
^— ^— ^-^    V 

LoBf  Islaad  National  Wetlandj 
Recreation  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcom- 
mittee on  Pish  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
began  hearings  this  morning  on  my  bill. 
HJl.  11236,  and  related  bills,  to  establish 
a  Long  Island  National  Wetlands  Recre- 
ation Area. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11236  is  to  pre- 
serve 16,000  acres  of  the  coastal  wetlands 
of  Hempstead-South  Oyster  Bay,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island;  to  protect 
the  flsh,  shellfish,  and  wildlife,  including 
the  migratory  birds  which  use  these  wet- 
lands; and  to  promote  broad  recreational 
use  of  the  wetlands. 

HJl.  11236  was  Introduced  in  the 
House  In  September  1965.  Thereafter, 
in  the  maimer  of  our  congressional  leg- 
islative process,  I  discussed  the  legis- 
lation with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House;  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  members  of  his  staff;  and  with  many 
of  my  constituents  as  well  as  with  rep- 
resentatives of  conservation  organiza- 
tions In  and  out  of  my  district,  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  the  wetlands. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  I  have 
agreed  upon  and  today  at  the  hearing 
before  the  subcommittee,  a  series  of 
amendments  were  proposed  which  are 
designed  to  Improve  the  pn-ovisions  of  the 
l>ill.  These  proposed  amendments 
would: 

First.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
New  York  State,  the  town  of  Hemp- 
stead, and  other  political  subdivisions  for 
the  permanent  management  and  pro- 
tection of  the  South  Shore  wetlands. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to 
pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  managing 
the  wetlands  with  one  exception :  the  de- 
velopment costs  for  recreational  facili- 
ties not  used  primarily  for  fishing,  shell- 


fishlnsr.  and  hunting  would  be  sliared  on 
a  matching  basis. 

Third.  Authonze  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  of  New  York 
of  additional  lands  and  recommend  ad- 
ditions to  the  National  Wetlands  area. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to 
take  steps  to  eliminate  and  prevent  pol- 
lution of  waters  in  the  area. 

Fifth.  Authorize  the  Secreta:-y  to 
purchase  prival+'Iy— not  publicly — owned 
lands  in  the  arfa,  if  the  owners  con- 
sent. 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Subcommittee  on  Fish  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation may  have  these  proposed 
amendments  before  them  in  a  form  con- 
venient for  their  use  during  the  hear- 
ings, and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  ciiair- 
man  and  members  of  the  subcommittee 
I  have  today  introduced  a  new  bill,  H.R 
15770.  which  incorporates  these  amend- 
ments. 

On  behalf  of  the  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  which  would  protect  for 
all  time  and  for  future  generations  the 
vast  natural  resources  of  the  south  shore 
wetlands. 


Dole  Bill  Gains  Ground 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

I-V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVT:s 
Thursday,  June  16.  1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
9  the  House  passed  the  food-for-freedom 
bill,  also  referred  to  as  Public  Law  480, 
to  promote  International  trade  in  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  to  further  economic 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  dramatic  change  in  this  legislation 
was  adopted  by  the  House  this  year,  a 
proposal  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Kan.sas,  the  Honorable  Bob  Dole. 
This  amendment,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "Bread  and  Butter  Corps."  has 
drawn  widespread  applause  for  Mr.  Dole 
from  farmers,  teachers,  offlcials  of  farm 
organizations,  clergymen,  and  many 
others. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  leading  news- 
papers have  been  high  in  their  prai.se  of 
Congressman  Dole's  amendment.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  editorial  from  the  June  12 
issue  of  the  Wichita  Eagle,  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Wheat  Belt,  comment- 
ing on  this  plan: 

Dole    Bill    G.mns    Ground 

Kans;is  Rep  Robert  Dole's  "bread  and 
butter  corps"  has  passed  another  hurdle, 
scrutiny  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  came  through  In  fine  shape. 

It  Is  now  ready  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  Kansas  congressman  sees 
little  trouble  there  for  his  p>ropo6al  that 
would  provide  trained  technical  assistance  to 
agriculturally   deficient   nations. 

This  Is  such  a  sensible  Idea,  that  we  can 
be  proud  that  it  originated  from  a  Kaosaa. 
Dole's  proposal  Is  being  called  now  a  "lann- 


er-to-farmer"  program,  which  describes  Its 
alms  very  well.  Instead  of  pouring  equip- 
ment and  farm  materials  Into  countries  that 
don't  know  how  to  utilize  them  properly,  it 
would  send  Into  the  countries  men  who  know 
how  to  apply  modern  farming  methods.  They 
could  work  directly  with  the  farmers  In  the 
country,  helping  them  learn  the  farming  tac- 
tics that  have  made  American  farms  the 
most  productive  In  the  world. 

This  wUl  work.  Kansas  State  University 
lias  for  some  time  had  an  agreement  with 
India  whereby  some  of  its  agricultural  ex- 
perts axe  loaned  to  India  to  teach  farming 
methods.  Private  groups,  such  as  church 
missions,  have  tried  such  plans  on  a  small 
scale.     Such  efforts  have  proven  valuable. 

Now.  Lf  Doles  plan  gets  Senate  approval, 
such  farmer-to-farmer  commimicatlon  of 
ideas  can  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  make 
a  real  difference  in  the  many  nations  which 
desperately  need  to  produce  more  food  for 
their  people. 

What  Is  best  about  the  idea  is  that,  unlike 
pouring  In  goods,  it  is  self -limiting.  The 
United  States'  agriculturists,  as  they  teach 
farming,  would  eventually  work  themselves 
out  of  a  job  and  eliminate  need  for  Amerloan 
handouts. 


Disabled   American  Veterans'  34tli 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  of- 
fering congratulations  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  as  they  celebrate 
their  34th  armiversary  tomorrow. 

On  June  17,  1932,  the  72d  Congress 
approved  Public  Act  No.  186  which  in- 
corporated the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans as  a  Federal,  nonprofit  organization. 
Actually,  the  DAV  was  founded  long  be- 
fore this  date.  It  was  organized  by  200 
veterans  of  World  War  I  on  Christmas 
Day  in  1919. 

Today  it  represents  231.000  disabled 
men  of  both  World  Wars,  the  Korean 
war  and  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  the 
largest  single  veterans'  organization  of 
u-artime  disabled  in  both  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

Now.  as  in  the  past,  the  DAV  stands 
ready  to  provide  assistance  to  the  dis- 
abled veteran,  his  widow,  and  children, 
orphans,  and  dependents.  In  the  last  20 
years  over  1,500.000  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  have  received  free  as- 
sistance from  the  DAV  in  matters  of  em- 
ployment, job  training,  compensation, 
medical  care,  education,  and  other  as- 
pects of  social  and  economic  welfare. 

My  concern  for  the  needs  of  all  veter- 
ans is  well  known.  On  June  9.  1966. 1  in- 
troduced legislation  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
veteran  pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  in- 
creases in  social  security.  It  is  my  be- 
lief, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Nation  owes  a 
great  deal  of  gratitude  to  the  men  who 
have  served  her  so  well.  Consequently.  I 
can  appreciate  the  work  and  efforts  of 
the  DAV  In  advancing  the  cause  of  the 
disabled  veteran. 


June  16,  1966 
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I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  all 
Americans  In  saluting  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  as  they  celebrate  34 
years  of  continuous  service  to  American 
wartime  disabled  as  a  congresslonaUy 
chartered  national  veterans'  organiza- 
tion. 
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School  Lunch  Nutrition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Lu- 
cille Myers,  cafeteria  director,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  Public  Schools,  joined  by 
other  public  school  cafeteria  directors, 
has  written  a  very  good  report  on  how 
the  national  school  lunch  program  could 
become  a  more  vital  contributor  to  the 
nutrition  of  our  Nation's  children. 

Mrs.  Myers  points  out  that  a  better 
program  could  be  Instituted  by  choosing 
the  foods  that  are  best  for  our  children, 
then  letting  the  farmers  know  what  they 
are  and  the  quantities  needed.  In  this 
way  the  agricultural  community  would 
be  able  to  put  Its  emphasis  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  foods  our  children  require 
for  good  health.  Under  the  present  sit- 
uation schools  never  know  when  they 
will  get  what  and  must  operate  under 
unnecessary  pressures  and  uncertain- 
ties. Mrs.  Myers'  report  points  the  way 
toward  a  better  policy  in  the  school  lunch 
program  that  would  benefit  the  students, 
farmers,  and  all  concerned. 

Believing  this  report  will  be  of  great 
Interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  am  including 
it  herewith: 

School  Li-nch   NuTRmoN 
(Summary  of  report  by  Mrs.  LucUe  Myers, 
cafertla    director.    Shaker    Heights    Public 
Schools.  Ohio.  June  7,  1966) 
How  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
should  become  a  More  Vital  Contributor  to 
the  Nutrition  of  Our  Nation's  Children  was 
the  subject  of  my  report  to  the  Ohio  School 
Pood    Service     Association    Nutrition    Com- 
mittee. 

It  Is  time  the  federal  policy  of  buying 
surplus  foods  should  be  changed  to  one  of 
purchasing  foods  primarily  for  their  nutri- 
tional value  to  our  children  while  at  the 
same  time  stabUlzlng  the  farm  economy. 

A  program  to  assist  farmers  monetarily  la 
Justified;  however,  the  present  program  tends 
to  compound  Its  own  errors  by  supporting 
the  price  of  certain  commodities  regardless 
of  value,  thus  encouraging  the  farmer  to 
grow  more  of  the  same. 

A  better  program,  I  believe,  would  be  to 
choose  the  foods  that  are  best  for  our  chil- 
dren, then  let  the  farmers  know  what  they 
are  and  the  quantities  needed.  This  way 
the  agricultural  community  would  be  able 
to  put  its  emphasis  on  the  production  of  the 
foods  our  children  require  for  good  health. 
Now  the  schools  never  know  WHEN  they 
will  get  WHAT  and  MUST  operate  under 
unnecessary  pressures  and  uncertainties. 

Is  money  expended  for  vast  amounts  of 
lard,  pea  beans,  corn  meal  and  ungraded 
flour  wisely  spent — when  our  children  really 
need  protein  foods,  fruits  and  vegetables? 

Children  can  be  taught  to  eat  good  foods 
as  exemplified  by  what  we  learned  about 
cheese     It  Is  the  one  excellent  food  we  have 


received  consistently  over  the  years.  At 
first  it  was  disliked,  but  today  It  Ifi  one  of  our 
mo6t  popular  foods.  It  Is  dlsconcerttng  to 
liave  many  erf  oiur  c&feterlaa  called  the 
"Beanery"  becatise  of  a  huge  surplus  of  pea 
beans. 

A  program  which  would  give  us  a  variety 
of  highly  nutritious  foods  to  use  will  make 
It  possible  for  us  to  educate  our  youngsters 
to  good  food  habits  and  gain  the  approval  of 
all  involved. 

Factual  Information  pertaining  to  these 
comments  Is  attached. 

I.  Tlie  School  Lunch  Program  as  seen  by 
School   Lunch   Managers: 

It  Is  time  to  take  a  thorough  look  at  the 
present  Farm  Program  and  Its  relationship 
to  the  School  Lunch  Program;  evaluate  Its 
merits  and  its  weakness  In  the  light  of  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the  chUdren  it  serves. 

A.  Some  of  the  good  features  of  the  pro- 
gram: 

1.  Assisted  our  farmers  monetarily  and 
has  made  It  possible  for  our  country  to  pro- 
duce the  vast  amounts  of  foods  needed  to 
feed  our  population. 

2.  Lunch  Is  available  to  many  students 
who  otherwise  may  go  hungry  and  Is  sup- 
plied Inexpensively  to  countless  others. 

3.  It  has  made  possible  an  organized  na- 
tionwide School  Lunch  Program. 

B.  Some  shortcomings  of  the  program: 

1.  The  health  needs  of  the  students  are 
not  taken  Into  consideration  in  the  kinds 
and  the  amounts  of  the  foods  purchased. 

2.  It  encourages  the  farmers  to  produce 
foods  Irrespective  of  whether  these  foods 
can  be  utilized  or  are  valuable  nutritionally. 

3.  Quantity  and  types  of  food  are  offered 
regardless  of  their  value.    Pew  examples; 

Lard:  It  has  limited  use  and  little  value 
to  diet;  yet  yearly  is  offered  In  large  amounts. 

Pea  Beans:  Offered  In  large  amounts  and 
has  limited  student  acceptance.  The  time 
and  cost  of  camouflaging  this  food  could  be 
put  to  better  use. 

Flour:  More  effective  use  could  be  made 
of  flour  If  It  was  graded,  labeled  and  offered 
In  various  types;  I.e..  pastry,  cake  and  all- 
purpose. 

To  utilize  upgraded  flour  requires  a  trained 
pastry  cook  and  an  equipped  area. 

4.  The  program  does  not  indicate  future 
delivery  dates  for  products  and  as  a  result 
we  often  receive  foods  Just  after  a  purchase 
has  been  made.  For  example,  this  always 
seems  to  happen  with  peanut  butter. 

II.  Suggestions  for  improving  and 
strengthening  the   School   Lunch   Program- 

A.  Stabilize  the  economy  of  the  School 
Operations 

1.  Cafeterias  are  a  business  and  operate 
on  a  limited  budget.  Therefore,  why  not 
use  the  present  government  records  to  antici- 
pate their  real  needs  and  purchase  foods  In 
the  best  feasible  quantities. 

2.  Give  School  Cafeteria  Managers  the  op- 
portunity to  express  their  ideas  regarding 
foods  needed  for  student  health  and  ac- 
ceptability. 

3  Make  available  future  notifications  of 
deliveries.  (At  the  present,  we  never  know 
What  we  are  going  to  get  so  we  take  all  we 
can  get  and  hope  It  lasts  until  the  next  sup- 
ply Is  avaUable.)  ^ 

4.  Give  Information  on  anticipated  sur- 
pluses so  they  can  be  adequately  Incorporated 
Into  our  menus. 

B.  Teach  value  of  nutrition  by  offering 
nutritious  foods  ^^ 

1.  Complete  protein  foods  our  greatest 
need 

a.  Beef  The  highest  acceptance  food  (It's 
a  good  year  when  this  Is  offered. ) 

b.  Pork  An  excellent  Vitamin  B  food  to 
give  variety  and  menu  interest;  should  not 
always  be  offered  chopped  In  cans. 

c.  Turkey  Boned  and  frozen  to  avoid 
danger  of  food  poisoning;  al»o,  to  reduce 
storage,  freight,  and  handling  costs 


d.  Cheese  This  product  has  been  ex- 
cellent.    Do  continue  to  supply. 

e.  Eggs  Dried  and  also  frozen  for  greater 
usage.     Now  we  can  handle  frozen  products. 

2.  Milk.—Ttie  high  subsidy  on  this  could 
be  spread  to  Include  other  protein  foods  in 
order  to  encourage  students  to  eat  a  greater 
variety  of  foods.  Also,  It  would  be  advisable 
not  to  subsidize  chocolate  mUk  which  ex- 
perience shows  causes  Interference  with  the 
proper  utilization  of  calcium. 

3.  Fruits.— These  fresh;  apples,  grapefruit 
and  oranges,  etc.  Most  valuable  for  their 
vitamin  content.  (Fresh  pears  received  one 
year  were  a  treat  to  all.) 

4.  Vegeeables.— Green  and  vellow:  A  good 
quality  of  these  foods  when  offered  to  young 
children  teaches  their  acceptance. 

Just  think  of  the  value  and  saving  to  our 
nation  11  the  program  would  be  economically 
planned  and  administered  according  to  the 
nutritional  needs  of  Individual  students. 

Since  the  School  Lunch  Program  Is  the 
largest  single  feeding  industry  In  the  nation 
It  Is  Imperative  that  it  Is  administered  as 
efficiently  as  possible  to  educate  children  to 
good  food  habits  by  having  available  the 
most  nutritious  foods. 

Prepared  by  Directors  of  Public  School 
Cafeterias  In  the  State  of  Ohio-  Lucn.E 
Mtess.  Shaker  Heights;  Elizabbth  Zimmer- 
man. Euclid;  Georciana  Irons.  Cleveland 
Heights;   and  Louise  Wales,  East  Cleveland. 


Defense  Prodactioii  Act 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  SCMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman 
once  again  the  House  has  been  called 
upon  to  approve  a  stop-gap  approach  to 
meet  a  real  or  imaginary  Inflationary 
pressure.  We  also  are  being  requested 
to  once  again  grant  imknown  bureau- 
crats additional  power.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  on  several  similar  occasions 
In  the  past,  particularly  on  May  16  when 
the  Sales  Participation  Act  was  before 
the  House,  such  stopgap,  plec«neal 
actions  wiU  not  accomplish  their  stated 
purpose  and  will  only  place  additional 
burdens  on  our  farmers,  working  people, 
and  small  busineses. 

If  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
seriously  wants  to  cope  with  any  real  or 
Imagined  inflationary  trend  in  an  equi- 
table and  democratic  way.  It  should  be 
supporting  my  efforts  and  those  of  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  thor- 
oughly reform  our  tax  structure.  The 
present  tax  system  has  too  long  granted 
"giveaways"  to  powerful  Interest  groups 
and  has  too  long  discriminated  against 
the  average  citizen.  Many  citizens  with 
annual  incomes  in  excess  of  $1  million 
continue  to  pay  no  income  taxes,  while 
our  Nation's  workers,  farmers,  and  small 
businessmen  dutifully  pay  their  taxes. 
Privileged  interest  groups  continue  to 
reap  the  benefits  from  archaic  tax  loop- 
holes while  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
moves  to  penalize  those  less  privileged 
groups,  such  as  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  recent  actions  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  against  the  Sierra  Club 
Is  a  vivid  example  of  the  typical  bureau - 
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cratic  approach  and  Is  a  sound  reason 
why  we  should  reject  this  further  erosion 
of  legislative  authority.  On  AprU  26, 
I  requested  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  render  a  decision  on  the  question 
of  tax  treatment  of  revenues  from  ad- 
vertising carried  in  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals by  certain  tax  exempt  orga- 
nizations. This  matter  has  been  pending 
for  6  years  and  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  U5.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Lester  Uretz. 
has  assured  me  in  true  bureaucratic 
Jargon  that  "the  matter  has  been  under 
active  consideration"  for  that  length  of 
time.  I  also  was  informed  by  Mr.  Uretz 
that.  "In  short,  the  issue  of  the  proper 
trestmmt  of  advertising  revenues,  while 
capable  of  being  stated  simply,  has  been 
a  moat  difiScult  and  complex  one  in  res- 
olution." 

This  delay,  this  Inability  to  cope  with 
a  "complex  situation,"  this  imwlllingness 
to  step  on  powerful  toes,  is  a  vivid  ex- 
ample of  why  we  should  not  further  ex- 
tend regulatory  power  to  almost  totally 
unresponsive  bureaucratic  empires  in 
the  executive  branch.  These  oflQclals  can 
move  in  24  hours  against  public  minded 
organizations,  such  as  the  Sierra  Club, 
but  cannot  move  in  6  years  against 
powerful  monled   interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  strongly  object 
to  this  legislation  on  the  grounds  that 
It  is  but  another  example  of  discrim- 
ination against  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens  who  must  rely  upon  credit  to 
purchase  necessary  goods.  It  is  but  an- 
other example  of  hitting  those  in  the 
lower  and  middle  Income  groups,  those 
least  able  to  accumulate  cash  for  down- 
payments.  I  cannot  support  this  pro- 
posal which  will  place  additional  burdens 
on  the  great  majority  of  Americans. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to  thor- 
oughly review  our  tax  system  and  elim- 
inate the  privileges  for  special  groups. 
This  action  would  serve  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  dampening  any  inflationary  flres 
by  getting  at  the  actual  source,  and 
would  guarantee  to  the  American  fac- 
tory worker,  small  businessman,  and 
farmer  the  fairness  which  our  present 
system  lacks. 

The  rejection  of  this  provision  also 
would  serve  notice  to  the  executive 
branch  that  Congress  is  not  going  to  fur- 
ther abdicate  its  responsibility  to  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  too  often  not  respon- 
sive to  the  public  interest. 


Tlie  efTectivene.ss  of  this  ors^anlzation 
can  be  seen  In  the  construction  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  wide  number  of  proj- 
ects in  Florida  and  other  States.  A  trib- 
ute to  the  Coi"ps  can  be  seen  in  the  phe- 
nomenal tasks  they  arc  now  performing 
in  Vietnam,  and  doing  so  under  combat 
conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  otlier 
Members  of  Congress  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  U.S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Tlieir 
fine  record  of  public  service  stands  as  an 
example  for  other  governmental  agen- 
cies. Federal,  State,  and  local,  to  follow 
in  terms  of  responsibility  to  the  American 
people 

The  Billion-Dollar  Ditch 


U.S.    Amy    G>rpt    of    Engineer! 
brates  191it  Birthdaj 


Cele- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    IXORIDA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8.  196S  \ 

Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  IDlst  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  and  largest  engineering 
organlsaticm. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF    ID.\HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVT:S 
Monday,  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Pacific  Northwest  States  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  future  of  their 
greatest  natural  resource:  the  water  that 
flows  in  the  miphty  Columbia  River  and 
the  thousands  of  its  tributaries.  We  are 
concerned  because  the  desert  States  of 
the  Southwest  plan  to  steal  our  water 
and  use  it  to  make  crops  grow.  The 
Lewlston,  Idaho,  Morning  Tribune  on 
June  10  offered  an  interesting  analysis 
of  the  water  grab  in  an  editorial  written 
by  Bill  Hall.  I  call  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  the  editorial,  which  follows: 
Swapping  Pot.atoes  for  Hot  Air 

A  Washington  State  University  water  spe- 
cialist asks  of  those  who  hope  to  divert  Co- 
lumbia River  water  to  the  Southwest  what 
they  would  do  In  years  of  drouth.  It  Is  a 
valid  question.  Assuming  there  Is  a  stirplua 
In  an  average  year  what  about  those  years 
when  there  Is  not  enough  water  for  the 
Northwest,  let  alone  a  secondary  consumer? 

E.  Roy  Tlnney.  WSU  professor  of  civil 
engineering  and  director  of  the  Washington 
Water  Research  Center,  discusses  the  water 
diversion  proposal  In  Quc!<t.  the  WSU  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  magazine. 

Noting  that  it  ha»s  been  charged  that  the 
Northwest  wa-stes  170-milllon  acre-feet  of 
water  into  the  sea  each  year.  Tlnney  sold 
the  flow  over  Bonneville  Dam  docs  average 
that   amount  each  year. 

"But  how  dependable  In  this  flow  and  how 
depyenciable  must  the  supply  be  for  a  ditch 
a  thousand  miles  long  costing  billions  of 
dollars?"  he  a,sked 

The  Northeiist  is  another  region  of  the 
nation  with  a  normally  heavy  rulnfall  and 
adequate  water,  but  It  Is  currently  In  a 
drouth  of  dire  proportions. 

Tlnney  says  a  drouth  of  the  same  magni- 
tude in  the  Pacific  Northwest  would  shrivel 
the  annual  runoff  at  The  Dalles  to  approxi- 
mately 65-million  acre-feet  a  year. 

"This  is  Insufficient  to  turn  the  present 
turbines,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  would 
immediately  suffer  a  large  loss  of  generating 
capacity.  The  temperature  of  the  river 
would  rise,  the  pollution  of  the  estuary 
would  become  sickening,  the  salt  would 
Intrude  many  more  mllc.'<,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  salmon  run  would  survive." 
Tlnney  said.  He  adds  that  "it  is  from  this 
system  that  the  Southwest  plana  to  divert." 


F\irthermore.  he  notes  that  JUBt  becauce 
the  water  Is  not  consumed  does  not  mean 
it  is  not  used  beneficially.  It  Is  put  to  a 
variety  of  uses  "right   to  Its   mouth." 

In  other  words  w^ater  is  used  just  as  much 
when  It  turns  a  turbine,  supports  a  flsh 
run,  floats  a  barge  or  holds  back  salt  water 
as  It  is  when  piped  into  a  city  water  system 
or  pumped  onto  desert  land. 

More  Important,  if  there  is  a  surplus,  there 
is  much  desert  land  in  natiu-al  advantages 
of  the  Northwest,  to  produce  food  for  the 
Southwest.  And  it's  less  expensive  to  ship 
corn  and  potatoes  and  cabbages  to  Arizona 
and  California  than  it  Is  water. 

Beyond  that,  water  is  one  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  Northwest,  one  of  the 
assets  it  has  the  right  to  maintain  and  ex- 
ploit for  its  own  benefit.  Some  have  com- 
pared it  with  the  Arizona  and  California 
climates  and  suggested  that  it  makes  about 
as  much  sense  to  transport  the  Northwest's 
liquid  gold  to  the  south  as  it  would  to  ship 
the  Southwest's  hot  air  to  this  region. 

Perhaps  a  better  example  wotild  be  the 
great  deposits  of  natural  gas  and  oil  to  be 
found  in  the  Southwest.  That  is  transported 
to  this  region  to  supply  us  with  the  means 
to  make  our  homes  in  winter  as  dry  and 
warm  as  a  southwestern  desert. 

But  we  pay  for  It. 

How  much  does  the  Southwest  plan  to 
pay  for  our  exported  resource?  To  date  it 
has  been  suggested  only  that  it  be  taken  free. 
Not  only  that,  but,  as  federal  taxpayers,  we 
will  be  expected  to  participate  in  the  cost  of 
diverting  our  own  water. 

The  Southwest  does  not  want  the  water 
to  supply  thirsty  cities.  Tlnney  notes  that 
in  Arizona,  for  instance,  about  90  per  cent 
of  Its  water  goes  for  Irrigation,  and  mush 
of  it  Is  devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton, 
of  all  things.  The  Southwest  wants  the 
water  to  open  up  new  farmlands. 

Those  who  are  now  proposing  that  vast 
new  tracts  of  arid  land  in  Idaho,  Washington 
and  Oregon  be  irrigated  have  the  right  idea. 
The  Northwest  can  supply  the  growing  food 
requirements  of  the  Southwest  and  at  far  less 
cost  than  diverting  part  of  a  major  river 
a  thotisand  miles. 

In  that  way,  the  Northwest  will  share  Us 
resource  with  the  neighboring  region.  We 
will  trade  them  p>otatoes  for  natural  gas. 
To  date  they  have  been  offering  us  only  hot 
air. 
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The  Price  of  Becoming  Competitive  in 
Steel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
well  hidden  issues  facing  this  Congress 
and  the  people  is  the  continuing  ac- 
celeration of  import  damage  to  U.S. 
industry. 

The  latest  episode  in  this  fight  for  U.S. 
dollars  and  the  U.S.  market  was  the 
series  of  hearings  held  on  the  Hartke 
bill  dealing  with  steel  imports. 

Last  week  I  put  into  the  Record  the 
presentation  to  the  Senate  committee 
by  Dr.  Roberts,  of  the  Vasco  Corp.,  rep- 
resenting the  industry  views. 

Today  I  have  the  pleasure  of  present- 
ing the  views  of  the  Nationwide  Commit- 
tee on  Import-Export  Policy  by  O.  R. 
Strackbein. 


The  Price  of  Becoming  Competitive  in  Steel 
(Statement  of  O.  R.   Strackbeln,   chairman, 

the  Nationwide  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port  Policy,    before    the    Senate    Finance 

Committee,  Jime  2, 1966) 

My  testimony  will  be  limited  to  certain 
a.'^pects  of  the  steel  import  problem  without 
making  a  rounded  presentation,  a^  I  am 
sure  the  industry  representatives  will  do, 
including  those  who  man  the  steel  works. 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  estimate  the  price 
to  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  becoming 
cornpetitive  with  imports,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  employment. 

Before  analyzing  the  steel  industry  some 
revealing  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  C06t  of  becoming  competitive  by 
examining  the  same  problem  In  another  basic 
industry. 

The  coal  industry  offers  what  may  be  a 
very  useful  example.  The  experience  of  the 
coal  Industry  during  the  past  ten  to  fifteen 
years  may  hold  a  clue  to  what  price  has  to 
be  paid  to  remain  competitive.  While  the 
coal  industry's  problem  was  not  the  same 
as  that  of  iron  and  steel,  it  bears  a  close 
enough  resemblance  to  be  of  great  value. 

Coal  suffered  from  competition  with  Im- 
ports, fuel  and  Diesel  oil,  and  natural  gas. 
Steel's  competitive  problem  arises  largely 
from  Imports  but  Is  not  confined  to  that 
sector.  It  also  competes  with  other  prod- 
ucts such  as  aluminum,  plastics,  wood, 
glass,  etc. 

The  cost  of  becoming  competitive  in  the 
coal  industry  fell  with  shattering  effect  on 
the  labor  force,  especially  the  miners.  This 
would  be  expected  because  in  coal  produc- 
tion the  direct  labor  cost  Is  high;  and  the 
burden  of  cost-reduction  must  be  borne  by 
the  cost  factor  that  outweighs  all  other 
combined,  namely,  labor.  Increased  effi- 
ciency Is  achievable  in  any  significant  degree 
only  by  labor-saving  devices  and  operations. 

The  story  can  be   told  quickly. 

In  1950  e.iiployment  in  coal  mines  was  an 
average  of  483,000.  They  produced  560  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  In  one  year,  or  1,159  tons 
per  man.  This  was  more  than  a  threefold 
increase  in  productivity.  Tills  productivity 
miracle  was  accomplished  by  abolishing  341,- 
000  Jobs,  or  two  out  of  every  three.  As  a  re- 
sult the  wholesale  price  of  coal  lagged  behind 
many  products,  moving  from  86.1  in  1950  to 
only  95.5  in  1965  where  1957-59^100.  Whole- 
sale steel  prices  by  contrast  moved  from  66.9 
to  101.4  in  the  same  period.  Coal  moved  up 
9.4  points;  steel.  34.5  points.  Nonferrous 
metals  rose  36.0  points.  (Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States,  1965.  Table  1027.  p.  716: 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Commerce,  April  1966.  p.  S-19  and  page  S-35; 
Stat.  Abstract,  1965,  Table  1029,  p.  78;  also 
Table  490.  pp.  357-8.) 

Yes,  the  coal  Industry  became  competitive. 
One  by-product  was  an  increase  in  exports. 
These  rose  from  25  million  tons  in  1950  to 
50  million  tons  in  1965,  a  doubling  of  foreign 
sales.  Thej  would  go  higher  but  for  Euro- 
pean Import  restrictions.  (Stat.  Abstract. 
1965,  Table  1029.  p.  718;  Survey  of  Cur.  Bus., 
Apr.  '66,  p.  S-35.) 

Moreover,  coal  production  has  recovered 
from  a  low  of  420,000  tons  in  1961  to  525.000 
in  1965. 

Tlie  Industry  became  competitive  by  the 
only  route  that  Is  open,  namely,  more  effi- 
cient production,  or  ruthless  mechanization. 
In  terms  of  employment  the  price  in  the  coal 
Industry  was  indeed  extremely  high.  The 
Appalachian  destitution  was  a  direct  result. 
The  steel  Industry  now  faces  a  similar 
problem;  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  It  can 
repeat  the  experience  of  the  coal  Industry. 
In  point  of  employment  the  number  on  the 
payroll  is  still  over  500,000.  The  number  of 
employees  has  declined  only  from  587,000 
production  workers  in  1950  to  612,000  In 
1964,  a  drop  of  only  75.000  or  a  mere  13%. 
(Stat.   Abs.   1965,  Table  306,  p.   221.)      This 


compares  with  a  decimation  of  employment 
In  the  coal  Industry,  as  related  above,  I.e.,  a 
displacement  of  341.000  workers.  Obviously, 
Judged  by  the  example  of  coal,  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  been  remiss. 

Because  of  its  backwardness  the  steel  In- 
dustry has  suffered  a  reversal  In  foreign  mar- 
kets. Instead  of  gaining  foreign  markets, 
as  did  coal,  the  exports  of  steel  have  shrunk. 
From  the  high  export  level  of  5.3  million 
tons  In  1957  (Foreign  Trade  Trends,  1965, 
Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  p.  64),  it  fell  to  2.5  mil- 
lion tons  in  1965  (Survey  of  Cur.  Bus.,  Apr 
1956,  p.  S-32).  In  other  words,  contrasted 
to  coal,  which  doubled  its  exports  during  the 
15-year  period  cited,  steel's  exports  were  cut 
In  half  in  eight  years. 

Imports  of  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
moved  from  1.1  million  tons  in  1957  to  10.4 
million  tons  in  1965,  a  tenfold  increase. 
(Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  Ibid.,  supra,  Sur.  of 
Cur.  Bus.,  Ibid.,  supra.)  Coal  Imports,  by 
contrast,  are  negligible  and  no  source  of 
worry.  Coal,  it  bears  repeating,  paid  the 
price  for  becoming  competitive  and  there- 
fore is  in  an  enviable  posture  in  its  foreign 
trade — at  least  temporarily.  Steel's  posi- 
tion is  unenviable  and  deteriorating. 

It  cannot  be  determined  precisely  wliat 
the  price  would  be  for  the  steel  industry 
should  it  seek  to  become  as  competitive  as 
coal.  Nevertheless  certain  me.isures  can  be 
applied.  Apparently  it  would  not  be  neces- 
.<:ary.  as  In  the  case  of  coal,  to  sacriflc  over 
300.0(X)  workers.  Perhaps  a  sacrifice  of  only 
200,000  would  do  the  Job.  Let  us  make  a 
few  calculations. 

Productivity  in  the  steel  industry  Increased 
from  165  tons  per  production  worker  In 
1950  to  248  tons  In  1964.  (Stat.  Abs.,  1965, 
T.able  306,  p.  221;  Iron  and  Steel  Inst..  Foreign 
Trade  Trends,  1965,  Table  7,  p.  38.)  TTiis 
^represents  an  increase  of  50T,'.  As  shown 
above,  coal's  productivity  per  production 
worker  in  the  same  period  Increased  over 
200''; ,  or  four  times  as  sharply  as  In  steel. 
Had  steel  done  as  well  Its  employment  of 
production  workers  would  have '^fallen  to 
near  150,000  level."  ^ 

Steel's  foreign  competitors  are  much  more 
formidable  than  U.S.  coal's  foreign  competi- 
tors. Steel  production  has  risen  rapidly  In 
a  number  of  industrial  countries.  West 
German  production  has  doubled  since  1952, 
rising  to  36.8  million  tons  In  1965.  Japa- 
nese production  has  experienced  a  much 
sharper  rise,  surpassing  both  W.  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1964.  Hdr  ton- 
nage reached  41.1  million  In  1965.  French 
and  Italian  production  has  also  risen  sharp- 
ly. Ttie  U.K.  rise  has  been  more  moderate. 
(European  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  Gen- 
eral Report,  March  1964;  also  publ.  of  Office 
Statlstlque  de  Communautes  Europeenes. 
1966,  :S:2.p.  7.) 

In  1952  this  country  produced  48'"r  of  the 
world's  steel.  (Stat.  Abs.  1954,  T.^ble  1129, 
p.  960  )  In  1964  this  share  had  dropped  to 
26"  ,  or  to  127  million  tons  of  a  world  total 
of  478  million. 

Steel  wages  In  the  United  States  for  pro- 
duction workers  were  $3.41  per  hour  In  19G4, 
rising  to  $3.54  In  February  1966.  By  con- 
trast European  average  annual  net  earnings 
m  1963  (without  free  accommodations)  with 
a  family  of  two.  were  $1970  In  W.  Germany; 
$2264  hi  FYance,  $2516  In  Belgium,  $2146  In 
Holland  and  $1834  In  Italy.  In  the  same 
year  (1963)  steel  wages  averaged  $141.86  per 
week  in  this  country.  A  50-week  year  would 
have  brought  $6,650  per  worker,  or  well  over 
three  times  the  pay  In  W.  Germany,  Italy  and 
Holland.  (U.S.  Wages:  Current  Survey  of 
Business,  supra;  European:  Statistical  Office 
of  the  European  Communities,  Basic  Statis- 
tics of  the  Community,  1965,  Table  92  p. 
138.) 


Output  pw  production  worker  In  the  Euro- 
pean iron  and  steel  industry  in  1964  was:  W. 
Germany,  181  tons;  Prance,  151  tons;  Italy. 
174  tons.  (Europe  Coal  and  Steed  Cooi- 
munlty.  General  Report,  M,\rch  1964;  Basic 
Statistics  of  the  Ccrmnunitv,  1965,  Table  10, 
p.  28.) 

These  levels  compare  with  248  tons  per 
worker  in  this  country  in  the  same  year. 
With  wages  of  about  a  third  of  those  pre- 
vailing here  the  European  producers  should 
be  able  to  compete  with  an  annual  output 
per  worker  as  low  as  1(X)  tons. 

Japanese  output  in  1964  w.as  156  tons  per 
production  worker.  (Survey  of  Japanese  Fi- 
nance and  Industrj-.)  This  was  up  from  112 
tons  in  1960.  Thus,  while  Japanese  wages 
continue  to  lag  far  behind  the  European, 
their  productivity  is  fast  approaching  the 
European  level.  In  1965  average  annual 
wages  of  Japanese  steel  production  workers, 
with  bonus,  was  $1380.  (Monthly  Report  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Statistics,  Iron  and  Steel  Ped- 
eraUon.  Japan  )  In  1965  approximately  40% 
of  total  U.S.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  came 
from  Japan,  compared  with  17.9%  in  1960. 
(Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  supra.) 

The  steel  Industry  In  this  country  has  ac- 
celerated its  expenditure  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment In  recent  years,  moving  from  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  1960  to  $1.9  billion  In  1965,  while  pro- 
jecting over  $2  bUllon  for  1966.  (Stat.  Abs. 
1965.  Table  690,  p.  501.)  This  represents  a 
serious  modernization  program. 

A  comparison  of  prices,  January  1,  1964, 
f  o.b.,  port  of  shipment,  of  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  and  U.S.  prices  for 
export,  port  of  shipment,  shows  the  wide 
margin  separating  ECSC  and  U.S.  prices  (dol- 
lars per  ton  In  each  case)  : 

lln  dollars  per  ton) 


ECSC 

Tiiilpd 
eiute* 

Relnforwment  hars.. 

75-fl8 
M-83 

7H-80 

1(30-22 
110-28 

P7 

Morctiant  hars 

130^  i:» 

14ti  IS 

Wire  rod 

riilo 

U'4. 10 
146  IS 

1G2  25 

Hot  rollp'l  sliMt 

(-'old  rolled  shiH't.   

••  As  It  was,  steel  In  1964  produced  32.4' 
more  basic  steel  than  in  1950  with  13' 
fewer  workers. 


.'Source  12lh  (ieneral  Report,  the  HlRh  Authnrily, 
Kiiro|i(-:in  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  March  1964,  pii 
4;>4-5.i 

THE     DrLEMMA 

The  road  to  competitiveness  for  the  Iron 
and  steel  industry  Is  a  rough  one,  with  par- 
ticular significance  for  the  workers.  Under 
similar.  Lf  more  aggravated,  circumstances 
the.  coil  industry  as  an  Industry  survived. 
The  workers,  however,  figuratively  speaking, 
were  massacred  economically.  Yet  the  In- 
dustry had  no  alternative  If  it  was  to  survive. 

In  the  steel  Industry  foreign  competition 
looms  larger  and  more  ominously  than  It  did 
In  the  coal  Industry;  but  steel  has  an  ap- 
parent escape  hatch.  It  can  Invest  In  foreign 
countries,  although  there  appear  to  be  few 
attractive  possibilities  at  present  in  that  field 
in  view  of  the  world's  current  excess  steel 
capacity  and  the  nationalistic  aspects  of  the 
industry. 

If  steel  would  insist  on  following  the  f,>jt- 
steps  of  coal  it  would  have  to  go  far  beyond 
Its  present  level  of  output  per  man  per  year; 
but  to  do  that  would  hold  nothing  but  terror 
for  the  work  force,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  1963  the  steel  p>ayroll  for  all  employees 
in  steel  rolling  and  finishing  was  $4.11  bil- 
lion. Value  added  by  manufacturing  was 
$8.35  billion.  Therefore  wages  represented 
50 To  of  the  value  added.  Shipments  were 
$18.59  billion  or  more  than  four  times  the 
payroll.  (Stat.  Abs.,  1965.  Table  1125,  pp. 
778-9.)  Therefore  if  It  were  proposed  to 
lower  the  cost  of  shipments  by  IC",  the  work 
force  must  be  reduced  some  40':;  :  unleas  all 
the  workers  down  the  line  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  production  were  also  reduced  10% 
In   numl>er:    iron   ore   miners,   coal   muiers. 
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transpartatlon  workers,  etc..  and  Uils  could 
hardly  be  propooed.  The  other  alternative 
would  be  a  wage  reduction  ot  40  ^c  for  ateel 
workers  or  a  10%  reduction  for  all  workers 
frota  Iron  ore  and  coal  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct. 

Yet,  a  10%  cost  reduction  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  bring  steel  to  a  competitive 
level.  In  that  event  the  cut  must  be  deeper 
In  proportion.  The  price  could  easily  be 
300,000  Jobs  of  a  total  of  some  500.000. 

Is  this  country  prepared  to  pay  such  a 
price? 

What  Is  the  alternative?  E\-identIy  the 
only  practical  option  lies  in  control  of  Import 
tonnage,  preferably  by  quota.  Even  so  the 
Industry  must  pursue  its  modernization  If 
It  is  not  to  fall  behind  foreign  technical 
improvements. 

What  possibilities  would  lie  in  a  reduction 
of  profits   as  a  source  of   lower  costs? 

In  1965  the  profits  after  taxes  of  the  pri- 
mary iron  and  steel  Industry  was  9.8%  on 
stock  equity,  or  $1.4  billion.  This  rate  was 
the  lowest  In  the  durable  goods  group,  the 
highest  being  19.5%  realized  by  the  auto- 
motive Industry.  It  (net  profit)  was  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  1963  employee  payroll 
($4.11  bllUon  m  1963),  one-sixth  of  the 
value  added  by  maniifacturtng  ($8.35  billion 
In  1963)  and  7.5%  of  the  value  of  shipments 
(•18.fl  billion).  The  9.8%  rate  for  1965  was 
up  from  the  low  figure  of  5.4%  on  stock 
equity  realized  In  1962.  (Source:  Division  of 
Financial  Stetlstlcs,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission.) 

If  the  1965  profits  were  cut  In  half,  1  e..  to 
$700  million  and  the  reductions  were  spread 
over  the  approximately  (20  billion  of  ship- 
ments of  iron  and  steel  In  1965,  a  reduction 
of  only  3V^%  in  the  price  could  be  made; 
and  such  a  small  margaln  would  not  achieve 
a  comp>etltlTe  standing.  Moreover,  the  indus- 
try's incentive  would  be  deeply  eroded. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  products  cannot 
be  looked  to  as  a  sources  of  substantial  relief. 
The  outlook  continues  to  be  negative.  In- 
direct exports  in  the  form  of  machinery,  vehi- 
cles, etc.,  sometimes  cited  as  offering  hope, 
are  losing  their  lead  over  indirect  Imports. 

When  we  demand  of  a  domestic  industry 
a  degree  of  efficiency  sufficient  to  produce 
competitiveness  with  Imports  we  necessarily 
assert  acceptance  of  the  means  of  achieving 
this  state.  In  many  instances  this  Involves 
a  masalTe  displacement  of  labor  to  overcome 
the  wage-productivity  differential.  Otir  ship- 
ping Industry  meets  the  differential  (1) 
through  governmental  building  and  operat- 
ing subsidies  or  (3)  seeking  refuge  under 
foreign  flags. 

Between  Pittsburgh  and  Appalachla  lie  the 
quicksands  of  free  trade.  Do  we  rush  for- 
ward to  be  swallowed  to  our  knees  or  do  we 
recognize  the  harsh  realities? 

The  problem  is  not  confined  to  the  steel 
Industry.  The  proposed  study  would,  how- 
ever, b«  of  inestimable  value  If  it  addresses 
Itself  to  the  dllenuna  posed  by  efforts  to  be- 
come internationally  competitive  at  all  costs. 


Tbc  JacobtcB  Family — A  Lesson  in 
Sacrifice 
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Mr. 


Thursday,  June  16, 1966 
O'KONSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  when 


we  look  across  the  broad  landscape  of 
America  we  find  too  m&ny  citizens  con- 
cerned with  security  rather  than  liberty. 


an  easy  life  rather  than  sacrifice  for 
honor,  faith,  and  man.  I  believe  that 
every  American  should  read  the  story 
of  the  Jacobsen  family  ajid  what  they 
have  sacrifled  to  make  this  Nation  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.  Donald  Jacobsen — a  Green 
Beret — was  killed  2  weeks  after  reaching 
Vietnam.  Donald  lost  two  brothers  in 
World  War  II.  To  Marlys  Jacobsen, 
Donald's  widow,  it  seemed  ihat  she  was 
still  watching  the  plane  take  off  from 
Fort  Bragg  when  a  neivrhbor  came  to 
tlie  door  with  a  man  from  Western  Union 
with  the  sad  message.  To  those  who 
would  take  an  easy  route,  to  those  who 
would  weaken  this  country  through  riots, 
drugs,  and  draft  card  burning,  let  them 
read  the  following  account  of  a  great 
American  family:  let  us  all  remember  it: 
Green  Be:rct  Veteran  Slain  on  First 
p.atrol — .\rmv  tradition  with  jacobsen 
Bovs — Tl^iiRD   Brother   Kh-Lfd    in   Service 

( By  Garcth  Hieberti 

On  the  evening  ot  last  Jtui.  8,  .=;pecial  forces 
Sgt,  Donald  J  Jacobsen  sat  in  the  living 
room  of  his  home  near  Port  Bragg.  N  C.  talk- 
ing very  seriously  to  his  three  small  sons  and 
one  daughter 

They  tried  to  look  grownup  .'is  he  told  each 
one  how  their  daddy  had  to  tly  away  the  next 
day  to  a  place  called  Vietnam  to  fight  in  a 
war  they  were  too  young  to  understiind. 

He  told  each  of  them — Donald  Jr.,  8  .  .  . 
Susan.  6  .  .  .  Douglas.  5  .  .  .  what  he  expected 
them  to  do  If  he  didn't  come  back.  When 
he  came  to  his  eldest  son,  David,  wlio  is  9, 
he  said : 

"And  Dave,  you  11  be  the  man  of  the  family. 
Youll  be  In  charge." 

Saturday  afternoon  In  Shoreview  Shopping 
Center,  in  the  North  End  where  his  daddy 
was  born  and  grew  up,  David  Jacobeen — 
wearing  his  fathers  green  beret — will  take 
his  fathers  p.-vrt  at  the  head  of  the  family 
for  the  first  time. 

Saluting  smiirtly.  little  David  Jacobsen  will 
step  up  to  Mlnneeota  Adjutant  General  Leon 
Hagen  and  receive  the  Purple  Heart  medal  In 
memory  and  honor  ot  his  father 

Sgt.  Jacobsen  was  killed  on  his  first  patrol 
Jan.  29. 

That  will  be  only  one  of  the  grownup 
things  David  will  do  Saturday  He  will  also 
preside  at  a  Red  Cross  blood  collection  at  the 
center  in  tribute  to  his  father  and  meet  the 
members  of  the  Jacobsen  American  Legion 
Post  No.  487.  who  are  arranging  the  day's 
ceremonies  as  pajt  of  Armed  Forces  day. 

And  here  Is  Irony  a  little  boy  may  not 
comprehend:  The  Jacobeen  poet  is  named, 
not  for  his  father,  but  for  two  of  David's 
uncles — Robert  and  Gerald  Jacobsen  who 
were  kUled  In  World  War  n. 

Once  there  were  eight  brothers  and  two 
sisters  Uving  In  the  Jaoobsen  home  on 
county  rd.  B  in  the  North  Rice  st.  neighbor- 
hood. Charley  was  the  oldest  and  Don  was 
the  youngest  and  when  World  war  11  came 
along.  Charley  and  Don  stayed  home.  Char- 
ley because  of  a  physical  problem  and  Don 
because  he  was  too  young. 

The  other  Jacobsen  boys  went — Lester, 
Dick.  Russell,  Howard,  Bob  and  Jerry.  "They 
were  always  hankering  for  a  scrap,  the 
Jacobsen  boys,"  is  what  they  siUd  on  Rice 
street,  "Wanted  to  be  right  in  where  the 
action  was." 

The  first  telegram  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Jacobsen  got  in  1943  told  them  that  Bob 
had  been  killed  with  the  army  air  corps 
In  England.  Jerry  was  with  the  army  ar- 
tillery. He  got  his  at  Normandy  on  D-day 
plus  2  In  1944. 

When  Ijeeter.  Dick.  Russ  and  Howard  came 
home  at  the  end  of  the  war,  they  were  met 
by  a  sorrowing  mother  and  father,  two  be- 


wildered   sisters    and   an   admiring   younger 
brother, 

Don  Jacobsen  could  never  hear  enough 
about  the  army.  On  his  17th  birthday,  the 
big.  blond  Norwegian-Swede  enlistee;  in  tlie 
army.  There  was  another  fight  going  on  in 
Korea  and  he  was  In  it  all  the  way  wit'i  the 
2d   Infantry  division. 

Don  left  the  army  In  1953  and  wciU  out 
to  Montevideo,  Minn.,  to  work  for  his  oldest 
brother,   Charley,  who  ran  a  laundry. 

But  civilian  life  wasn't  for  Don  Jacobsen 
He  stayed  just  long  enough  to  meet  a  young 
lady  named  Maryls     But  they  didn't  marry 
until  1954  after  he'd  been  back  in  the  army 
almost  a  year  at  Fort  Breckenridge,  Ky. 

"He  was  ail  army,"  she  .-ays.  "And  so 
was  I.  Not  at  first,  but  I  got  used  to  the 
life  of  an  army  wife  .  .  .  and  it  was  In- 
teresting." 

There  were  the  usual  tours  of  duty  in 
Germany— at  Augsburg.  "Those  were  tlie 
most  wonderful  years  of  my  life,"  says  Mar- 
lys. And  there  were  assignments  to  Fort 
Campbell  and  one  in  Korea  when  she  and 
the  children  got  a  taste  of  the  lonely  life 
of  an  army  family.    They  had  to  stay  home. 

But  by  then  she  and  Don  had  bought  a 
house  In  Fayettevllle.  N.  C.  near  Fort  Bragg 
and  sort  of  settled  down  there  as  "home." 
Fort  Bragg  was  always  where  he  returned — 
especially  when  he  volunteered  for  special 
forces  and  was  accepted. 

"He  was  training  with  a  team  ...  He 
went  over  with  the  team  .  .  .  And  he  volun- 
teered to  go  ...  his  name  was  still  far  down 
on  the  list  .  .  .  but  about  Christmas,  he 
decided  he  ought  to  go  .  .  .  that  was  his 
business  .  .  .  the  army  ...  He  wanted  to 
be  there." 

That  last  night  before  the  plane  left  Fort 
Bragg.  Don  and  Marlys  entertained  the  whole 
team  at  a  farewell  dinner  in  their  hou.se 

"The  way  Don  talked  I  had  a  feeling  he 
didn't  expect  to  come  back."  she  says.  "It 
was  the  way  he  talked  to  each  of  the  chil- 
dren, telling  them  what  to  do.  .  .  But  he 
was  always  very  careful  to  explain  things 
about  his  Job  to  them." 

To  Marlys  Jacobsen  It  seemed  that  she  was 
still  watching  the  plane  take  off  from  Fort 
Bragg  when  a  neighbor  came  to  the  door 
with  a  man  from  Western  Union. 

On  that  street  lined  with  army  wives. 
everybody  watched  apprehensively  when  the 
Western  Union  man  came  down  the  block. 

Don  Eind  another  Green  Beret  had  been 
killed  on  their  first  mission,  two  weeks  after 
reaching  Vietnam.  And  the  captain  of  the 
team  is  still  missing. 

"If  I  am  killed,"  Don  told  Marlys,  "I  want 
the  service  to  be  In  the  S{>eclal  Forces  chajjel 
at  Fort  Bragg  and  then  I  want  to  be  buried 
at  Fort  Snelllng  National  cemetery  close  to 
home." 

Marlys  arranged  It  just  that  way. 

She  is  living  these  days  with  her  sister- 
in-law.  Mrs.  Willard  Ekstrand.  at  1909  Bar- 
clay ave.  In  Maplewood.  Hopefully  she  can 
sell  their  home  In  Fayettevllle. 

"I  can  never  go  back  there."  she  says 
"I'd  like  to  live  right  here  near  Don'.s 
brothers  and  sisters." 

Nearly  all  of  the  Jacobsens  will  be  at  the 
ceremonies  Saturday,  except  their  mother. 
She  is  ill  In  Apple  River  hospital  at  Amery, 
Wis.  Several  years  ago.  she  and  Mr.  Jacob- 
sen  moved  back  to  Balsam  Lake.  Wis  .  where 
they  had  once  lived. 

Marlys  is  a  spirited  woman  who  Jokes  and 
laughs  easily  as  she  talks.  Only  when  the 
boys  take  their  father's  picture  from  the 
scrapbook  and  one  says:  "Let  me  hold  my 
daddy"  does  her  face  look  a  little  pained. 

Just  as  quickly  she  is  telling  how  she 
hopes  one  of  her  sons  some  day  can  go  to 
West  Point  and  be  a  soldier. 

"I  have  no  regrets  .  .  .  and  no  bitterness 
.  .  .  though  I  don't  understand  the  war  in 
■Vietnam." 
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But  she  does  understand  her  husband. 

"Don  lived  for  the  army  .  .  .  his  family 
and  his  home,"  she  says. 

"I  gue.ss  he  died  for  all  three,  too!"  Out 
along  North  Rice  St.,  they  say  Jacobsens  have 
always  hcen  willing  to  do  that. 

Bob    Jerry  and  Don  proved  that 


Commissioner  Charles  N.  Collates  of 
Massachusetts  Office  of  Veterans'  Serv- 
ices Praises  89th  Congress  for  Legis- 
lation Enacted  on  Behalf  of  Veterans 
and  Families 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  Massachusetts 

IN  7 HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
i-eceived  a  very  nice  complimentaiT  letter 
from  Commissioner  Charles  N.  Collates 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Office  of  'Veterans'  Service,  commending 
me  and  Members  of  the  89th  Congress 
for  the  enactment  of  "legislation  long 
needed  and  urgently  desired  by  veterans 
and  their  families,"  citing  particularly 
the  new  GI  bill  of  lights.  I  ask  pennis- 
sion  to  have  a  story  from  the  'Veteran's 
News,  published  today  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  Commissioner  CoUatos'  letter 
to  me.  printed  with  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  along  with  a  list 
of  the  major  veterans  legislation  enacted 
by  the  89th  Congress  to  date: 
[Prom  the  'Veteran's  News,  June  IG.  1966) 
Congressman   Boland   Praised    bt    'Vets 

Commissioner 
Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland  received 
high  praise  last  week  for  championing  the 
cause  of  the  veteran  and  his  dependents  dur- 
ing the  legislative  process  of  enacting  long 
needed  and  urgently  desired  legislation  by 
all  veterans. 

Charles  N.  Collates.  Commissioner  of  Vet- 
erans' Services.  In  a  letter  to  the  congress- 
man, said  that  "of  great  Importance  is  the 
fact  that  over  160,000  servicemen  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  countless  thousands  through- 
out the  country  will  have  an  opportuiUty  to 
Utilize  the  educational  benefits  that  ajre 
theirs,  as  a  result  of  the  new  GI  BUI  of 
Rights." 

"The  veterans  of  Massachusetts  are  ex- 
tremely appreciative  of  your  efforts  and  the 
assistance  you  have  extended,  not  only  during 
this  legislation,  but  during  your  years  of 
service  In  Congress.  It  is  only  because  of 
your  continued  interest  in  behalf  of  the  vet- 
erans and  his  dependents  that  Massachusetts 
war  veterans  are  able  to  share  in  the  many 
benefits  that  Congress  has  enacted  Into  law." 
Congressman  Boland  Is  a  Legionnaire 
member  of  Liberty  Post  No.  430,  and  actively 
participates  in  all  veterans"  activities  in  the 
community  whenever  time  permits. 

The  Commonwealth  or  Massa- 
chusetts, Office  op  Commis- 
sioner   CF    Veterans'    Services. 

Boston,  June  1,  1966. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Bolano, 
Member  of  Congresa, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  fi.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  During  this 
Congressional  session.  Legislation  long 
needed  and  urgently  desired  by  veterans  and 


their  families,  veteran  organizations  and 
Veterans'  Services  Agents,  was  enacted  by 
Congress  and  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  you  not  only  voted  but  championed  the 
cause  of  the  veteran  and  his  dependents  dur- 
ing the  Legislative  process  of  this  much 
needed  legislation. 

Of  great  importance.  Is  the  fact,  that  over 
160.000  servicemen  from  Massachusetts  and 
countless  of  thousands  throughout  the 
country,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  utilize 
the  educational  benefits  that  are  theirs,  as  a 
result  of  the  New  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  This 
legislation  will  also  have  a  favorable  and 
profound  impact  on  the  veteran  who  v/ill 
avail  himself  of  tills  educational  opportunity 
and  will  also  tremendously  assist  In  the 
Nation's  economy. 

The  veterans  of  Massachusetts  are 
extremely  appreciative  of  your  efforts  and 
the  assistance  you  have  extended,  not  only 
during  this  legislation,  but  during  your  years 
of  service  in  Congress.  It  is  only  because 
of  your  continued  Interest  in  behalf  of  the 
veterans  and  his  dependents,  that  Massa- 
chusetts war  veterans  are  able  to  share  isi 
the  many  benefits  that  Congress  has  enacted 
into  law. 

M.iy  I  assure  you  that  your  efforts  have  not 
gone  unnoticed  and  that,  with  your  per- 
mission. I  Intend  to  publish  this  letter  In  the 
monthly  bulletin  that  Is  Issued  by  my  office 
and  forwarded  to  all  Veterans'  Agents  and 
veteran  organizations  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

May  I  pledge  to  you  that,  not  only  thi.s 
office,  but  all  the  city  and  town  Veterans' 
Agents  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  will  help  translate  this  new 
GI.  Bill  of  Rights  into  an  effectively  oper- 
ating program  for  veterans  with  all  the  care 
and  attention  to  detail  that  is  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  N.  Collatos, 

Commissioner . 

Laws  Relating  to  Veterans,  Their  Depend- 
ents,   and  the   Veterans   Administration 
89th    Congress — Second    Session    as    op 
June  10,  1966 
public  law  89-358 — veterans'  readjustment 
benefits  act  op  1966 
Education;  A  permanent  program  of  edu- 
cational assistance  is  provided  for  veterans 
serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  after  1-31-55  on 
the  basis  of  a  month  of  training  in  an  ap- 
proved Institution  for  each  month  of  service, 
up  to  36  months.     Allowances  for  full-time 
training  are  set  at  $100  per  month  for  a  sin- 
gle veteran,  $125  if  there  is  one  dependent, 
and  $150  if  more  than  one  dependent.    These 
benefits  are  also  made  available  to  Individu- 
als still  on  active  duty,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  tuition  costs.    These  payments  become  ef- 
fective 6-1-66.     Repeals  Chapter  33  of  tiUe 
38  relating  to  the  Korean  conflict  education 
and  training  program. 

Leans:  Direct  and  guaranteed  home  and 
farm  loan  benefits  similar  to  those  now  pro- 
vided are  extended  to  po6t-l-31-56  veterans, 
including  some  active  duty  personnel.  Ap- 
plicants under  this  new  provision  will  gener- 
ally be  required  to  deposit  an  Initial  fee.  not 
to  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent,  which  will 
be  used  to  pay  claims,  and  management  ex- 
penses. The  maximum  amount  for  a  direct 
loan  to  any  veteran  is  raised  to  $17,500.  Au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  establish  max- 
imum interest  rates  up  to  the  going  FHA 
rate.  Also  provisions  restricting  set-offs 
from  VA  benefits  or  other  Government  pay- 
ments because  of  liability  to  U.S.  under  VA 
loan  programs  are  included. 

War  orphan's  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram: Arnendments  are  Included  to:  (1) 
make  the  Administrator's  finality  of  decision 
applicable  to  this  program;  (2)  convert  It 
into  a  permanent  program;  and  (3)  author- 
ize the  Administrator  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions concerning  the  certification  of  enroll- 
ments and  attendance. 


Other  benefits  for  veterans  serving  after 
1-31-55— 

Grains  non-.'^ervlcc-connected  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Provides  wartime  presumptions  of  .Kervice- 
connection  for  compensation  purposes. 

Authorizes  the  furnishing  of  Sags  to  drape 
the  caskets  of  deceased  veterans. 

Provides  job  counseling  and  Job  placement 
assistance. 

Grants  preference  in  Federal  employment. 

Amends  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  to  prohibit,  except  by  leave  of 
court,  the  eviction  of  a  serviceman's  depend- 
ents from  rented  homes  where  monthly 
rental  does  not  exceed  $150. 

Effective  date:  Vl'lih  the  exception  of  the 
educational  assistance,  the  provisions  are  ef- 
fective upon  enactment.  Approved  March  3 
196G. 

ri-EIL    I^W    R9    360 — EXTENSION    OF    BURIAL 
ALLOWANCE 

Provide.^  Statutory  burial  allowance  where 
a  veteran  has  not  applied  for  disability  com- 
pensation but  who  nevertheless  died  of  a 
service-connected  death  (VA  proposal.)  Ap- 
proved March  7.   1966. 

Laws  Relating  to  Veterans,  Theib  De- 
pendents. AND  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion 89th  Congress — 1st  Session 

public  law  8  9-4  0 reopened  insurance  fund 

BIstabUshes  a  'Veterans  Reopened  Insurance 
Fund  to  finance  the  insurance  programs  for 
disabled  veterans  authorized  by  sec.  12,  Pub- 
lic Law  88-664.  Provides  for  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  Veterans  Special  Term  In- 
surance Fund,  not  exceeding  $1,650,000,  to 
the  Veterans  Reopened  Insurance  Fund  to 
provide  the  Initial  operating  capital. 
(Amends  38  USC  725)    (Approved  6-14-65). 

PUBLIC    LAW    89-50 MUSTERING-OUT   PAYMENTS 

Extends  the  time  to  January  31,  1966,  for 
filing  claims  for  mustering-out  payments  by 
certain  officers  who  were  otherwise  eligible 
but  precluded  from  payment  because  of  ap- 
pointment in  a  Regular  component  before 
July  16.  1952.  (Amends  38  USC  2104).  Re- 
peals Chaper  43.  title  38  USC.  entitled  "Mus- 
tertng-Out  Payments."  effective  July  1.  1966. 
( Approved  6-24-65 1 . 

PUBLIC      LAW      89-52— CORBEGIDOR-BATAAN 
MEMORIAL,  VA  APPROPRIATION 

Appropriates  $1,400,000  for  VA  to  construct 
the  Memorial  on  Corregldor  Island  to  com- 
memorate the  veterans  who  lost  their  lives 
while  serving  In  the  Pacific  area  during 
'World  War  n.     (Approved  6-28-65). 

PUBLIC      LAW      89-88 — PRESIDENTIAL      MEMORIAL 
CERTIFICATES 

Provides  specific  statutory  authority  for 
the  Presidential  memorial  certificate  program 
honoring  the  memory  of  deceased  veterans, 
discharged  under  honorable  conditions, 
(amends  38  USC,  ch,  1)   (Approved  7-24-66). 

PUBLIC    LAW     89-117 — HOUSING.     VETERANS 

"Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965".  Provides  veterans  of  peacetime  and 
wartime  service  more  liberal  treatment  under 
the  TOA  home-loan  insurance  program;  docs 
not  apply  to  veterans  who  have  received 
benefits  under  the  Veterans'  Administration 
loan  program.  Also  provides  mortgage  relief 
for  an  unemployed  homeowner  whose  FHA- 
insured,  VA-guaranteed  or  direct  loan  mort- 
gage Is  In  default  because  of  the  closing  of 
a  Federal  Installation.     (Approved  8-10-65). 

PUBLIC    LAW    89-137 — SUBSISTENCE    ALLOWANCE. 
VOCATIONAL     REHABILITATION 

Increases  the  rates  of  subsistence  allow- 
ances paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitation  training;  the  cri- 
teria now  used  to  determine  the  allowance 
authorized  is  replaced  by  a  new  rate  table, 
(amends  38  USC  315.  1504)  (Approved  8- 
26-«5) . 
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TVMJC    LAW     89-138— VOCATIONAL    REHABILITA- 
TION,   SiailOUSLY    DISABLED    VETERANS 

Extenda  to  certain  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans the  same  liberalization  ol  time  limits 
for  pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing as  now  authorized  for  blinded  veterans; 
clarifies  the  language  of  the  law  relating  to 
limiting  the  periods  for  pursuing  such  train- 
ing, (amends  38  USC  ch.  31)  (Approved 
8-26-65 ) . 

rCBLlC     LAW     89-214 GROUP     LIFE     INSURANCE. 

DEATH    GRATUITY 

Provides  a  maximum  of  SlOOOO  contribu- 
tory group  life  insurance  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  Bervlces.  underwritten  by  private 
companies,  and  extra  hazard  cost  paid  by 
the  U.S.  Coverage  would  continue  for  120 
days  after  discharge  and.  veteran  would  have 
right  to  obtain  from  a  private  insurance 
company  an  insurance  policy,  without  medi- 
cal examination.  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
group  Insurance  policy  under  which  he  was 
protected  during  the  period  of  service.  Pro- 
Tldea  a  maximum  (5.000  death  gratuity  pay- 
ment tor  death  incurred  In  the  active  service 
during  the  period  from  1-1-57  to  the  effec- 
tive dat«  of  the  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance program  if  the  death  resulted  un- 
der certain  hazardous  conditions.  Payment 
irould  be  limited  to  certain  beneficiaries. 
Recipients  would  have  to  waive  all  future 
death  compensation  or  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation.  The  amount  of  pay- 
ment would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
United  States  Government  Life  Insurance  or 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  paid  or  pay- 
able and  any  death  compensation  or  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  received 
by  the  recipient  of  the  death  gratuity. 
(amends  38  USC  ch.  19)   (Approved  9-29-65) . 

PtTBLIC  LAW   89-223 WAR  ORPHANS'   EDUCATION 

ASSISTANCE    ALLOWANCES 

Increases  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances payable  under  the  war  orphans'  edu- 
cational assistance  program:  provides  the 
same  basis  for  determination  of  service  con- 
nection for  individuals  serving  in  the  induc- 
tion period  as  Is  applicable  to  veterans  suf- 
fering a  disability  dtirlng  a  period  of  war. 
(amend  38  USC  ch.  35)    (Approved  9-30-65). 

PUBLIC       LAW       S9-311 VETERANS'        DISABILITY 

COMPEKSATION  INCREASE,  DETENSE  OF  MAL- 
PaACnCI  SDTTS  AGAINST  MEDICAL  PERSONNEL. 
HOSPITAL  AND  NURSINC  CARE  BEDS.  OTHER 
PROVISIONS 

Increases  the  rat«8  of  disability  compensa- 
tion payable  to  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  and  the  rates  of  additional  com- 
pensation payable  on  behalf  of  their  de- 
pendents. Liberalizes  the  definition  of 
"child",  for  veterans'  benefit  purposes  gen- 
nally,  to  Include  children  pursuing  a  course 
of  instruction  at  an  approved  educational  in- 
stitution after  attaining  age  21  and  prior 
to  reaching  age  23.  Increases  the  rates  of 
additional  compensation  payable  for  a  child 
attending  an  approved  educational  institu- 
tion. Provldea  higher  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  certain  blinded  veterans 
who  also  have  a  serious  hearing  impairment. 
Removes  the  40-year  age  limitation  now  gov- 
erning payment  of  the  HOO  per  month  spe- 
cial pension  to  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  holders.  Extends  the  benefits  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  to  persons  who  suf- 
fered injuries  or  contracted  a  disease  while 
en  route  to  or  from  Induction  Into  active 
military  service.  Provides  for  protection  of 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  or 
paramedloals  or  other  supporting  personnel 
In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
If  a  malpractice  svilt  Is  brought  against  them. 
Repeals  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
funds  which  the  government  may  grant  to 
a  given  state  for  construction  of  nursing- 
care  beds  In  state  homes.  Liberalizes  the 
formula  used  to  determine  the  number  of 
beds  required  to  provide  adequate  nursing 
home  care  In  a  given  state.  To  Insure  that 
tbe  4.000  riurslng  home  beds  will  be  In  addi- 


tion to  the  125,000  hospital  bed  limit,  and  to 

authorize  the  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  operate  "not 
less  than"  12.5.000  hospital  beds  (amends 
38  USC  ch.s  12.  73,  and  81.  and  Sws  101.  106, 
414.  and  560i    (Approved  10-31-65). 

PUBLIC      LAW      89-311 — WAR     ORPHANS'      EDUCA- 
TIONAL    ASSISTANCT,     ELIGIBrLITY 

Makes  available  to  the  children  of  veterans 
who  died  or  were  permanently  and  totally 
dlsa'oled  from  a  service-connected  disability 
Incurred  during  peacetime  periods  after  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 16.  1940  (amends  38  USC  ch  35 1  (Ap- 
proved 11-8-651 . 


Jerry  Ford  Delivers  Notable  Commence- 
ment Address  at  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity, Oshkosh 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent commencement  exerci.ses  of  Wiscon- 
sin State  University,  Oshkosh.  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  my  good  friend  Jerry 
Ford,  of  Michii,'an,  delivered  a  notable 
and  inspiring  address  to  the  assembled 
students. 

So  that  my  colleasues  may  have  an 
opportuni'.y  to  read  the  remarks  of  the 
distingui-shed  minority  leader,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that  they  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  address  referred  to  above  follows: 
Wisconsin  State  University  Commence- 
ment .Address   June  3.  1966 

I  iove  your  town  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
here  It  is  the  kind  of  pl.ice  that  speaks  to 
me  of  ail  America  What  could  be  more 
American  ih.^n  a  slogan  like  "Oshkoeh. 
B'Gosh  ■  or  We  Cover  the  World."  Some 
people  call  them  cover.alls;  some,  overalls. 
To  me.  either  word  says  Oshko.sh  and  the  very 
best  of  America 

This  is  a  grertt  erowinR  state  university, 
and  you  are  iV^sembled  here  U^pether  for  the 
last  time.  Not  one  of  you  knows  for  sure 
Ju5t  where  you  will  be  a  year  from  now  at  this 
very  hour. 

My  comments  may  well  be  the  last  words 
you  will  he.xj  at  this  fine  institution.  What 
everyone  is  most  interested  In.  however,  are 
your  words  and  your  thoU6;ht.s  a:id  your  goals 
as  you  leave  and  as  you  travel  on. 

My  them.e  today  Is  simple.  In  an  age 
when  so  much  is  said  of  "togetherness," 
apartrifis  deserves  incre.asingly  an  emphasis 
of  its  own.  No  one  can  deny  that  "together- 
ness " — unity — Is  required  for  strength  and 
survival,  for  that  of  individuals,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  nation.  The  seemingly 
chaotic  events  erupting  in  the  world  about 
us  make  this  particul.arly  clear  But  Is  it  not 
true  also,  that  apartness  of  the  right  kind, 
that  Is.  placing  an  eqvuil  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  Individual  is  re<'iuired  for 
fulfillment  and  for  progress  ,' 

The  great  problems  are  fund.-mentally  in- 
dividuals problems.  The  great  decisions 
must,  therefore,  initiaUy  be  Individual  de- 
cisions. Sensitivity,  appreciation  and  com- 
prehension are  always.  In  the  first  Instance, 
qualities  and  functions  of  individual  experi- 
ence. The  assembly  lines  of  modern  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  those  of  modern  industry. 
and  Just  conceivably  those  ol   modern  poli- 


tics, are  quite  capable  of  sweeping  vis  past 
opportunities  life  offers  us  as  Individuals  for 
making  our  own  clear-headed,  quiet  deci- 
sions as  to  the  course  we  wish  to  follow. 

I  hope  that  in  this  respect  you  will  jua 
automatically  color  me  Republican,  al- 
though I  am  proud  to  be  one.  Respect  for 
and  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the 
individual  is  rot  a  partisan  nor  even  a  po- 
litical consideration  It  has  been  the  focus 
of  attention  and  of  emphasis  by  the  greiitest 
of  the  philosophers.  It  has  been  the  intel- 
lectual requirement  of  the  greatest  -"f  the 
teachers  throughout  the  ages.  It  has  been 
the  recurrent  theme  and  the  preachment  of 
members  of  the  cloth  of  all  faiths  since  the 
dawning  of  time — for  we  are  indeed  created 
in  His  sole  and  individual  Image  and  like- 
ness. 

Let  me  at  this  point  reassure  you  that. 
perhaps  in  a  departure  from  the  tradition 
of  commencement  addresses.  It  Is  not  my  in- 
tention to  deplore,  to  discourage,  or  to  de- 
sp.ilr.  I  do  not  believe,  despite  the  enormity 
of  the  problems  we  face,  that  they  are  in- 
soluble. I  do  not  for  a  single  second  believe 
that  your  generation  is  either  incapable  of 
finding  the  solutions  to  many  of  them  or 
unwilling  to  face  the  necessity  to  do  so.  I 
cannot  agree,  X  have  never  been  able  to 
agree,  with  those  who  periodically  look  about 
them  and  view  this  as  the  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds.  Nor  am  I  willing  to  concede 
that  my  generation,  and  those  which  pre- 
ceded mine,  have  done  as  bad  a  Job  of  it  as 
many  dolefully  proclaim. 

For  example,  the  health  of  our  people  has 
been  Immeasurably  enhanced  through  the 
genius  of  medical  pioneers  In  the  laboratories 
and  with  the  patient.  Educational  facilities 
and  methods  have  been  Improved  beyond 
all  the  expectations  of  fifty  years  ago. 
through  the  concerted  action  of  educators, 
public  administrators  and  enUghtened  hold- 
ers of  elected  office.  Working  conditions  and 
retirement  and  pension  provisions  have  been 
Improved  tremendously  through  the  close 
cooperation  of  management,  labor  and  po- 
litical leadership.  Civil  rights — and  civil 
liberties — have,  through  vigorous  bipartisan 
determination  In  the  Congress  and  in  our 
State  legislatures,  been  multiplied  and 
strengthened  remarkably  In  the  past  fifteen  [ 
years  alone.  ' 

That  much  remains  to  be  done  is  unde- 
niable, but  that  great  opportunities  remain 
to  be  seized  Is  crystal  clear.  To  suggest  or 
to  maintain  that.  In  this  awesome  nuclear 
age.  there  can  be  neither  hope  nor  confi- 
dence Is  poppycock.  Our  days  are  no  longer 
than  those  of  our  forefathers,  our  nights  are 
no  darker.  And  If  there  Is  an  advantage 
that  is  ours  It  lies  In  the  fact  that  they 
stood  so  tall  before  us.  strode  so  confidently 
and  maintained  so  well  for  us  this  Republic 
In  which  we  live.  | 

I  must  confess  that  I  find  myself  In  the  . 
position  of  the  man  who.  after  listening  at 
length  to  some  of  the  weightiest  minds  of 
his  generation  despair  as  to  the  future,  re- 
marked Innocently,  "I  too  am  trying  to  be 
philosophical  about  this  world  of  ours,  but 
I  ^ess  I  Just  don't  know  how.  Cheerfulness 
keeps  creeping  In." 

For  me,  cheerfuness  keeps  creeping  in  for 
many  reasons: 

Because  of  the  young  and  vigorous 
strength  and  hope  you  here  today  represent. 

Because  of  the  Infinite  human,  natural 
and  Industrial  resources  our  nation  pocsessee. 

Because  we  are  now.  as  we  have  always 
been,  "Involved  in  mankind." 

We  are  determined  to  hold  and  Jtistify 
our  place  of  honor  In  the  family  of  nations. 
Our  place  of  strength  and  respect  in  the 
civilized  history  of  man. 

When  I  speak,  however,  of  the  opportunity 
before  you  for  personal  satisfaction,  sub- 
stantial achievement,  and  total  fulfillment,  I 
think  with  equal  weight  of  an  obligation  that 
is  peculiarly  and  undeniably  yours  as  mem- 
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hers  of  a  highly  favored  and  greatly  blessed 
segment  of  our  society — that  of  the  edu- 
cat.ed  man  and  woman. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congress,  to  be  sure, 
but  equally  as  a  husband  and  a  father  and 
a  working  citizen.  I  see  your  opf)ortunlty  and 
otjligation  inextricably  coupled  In  three 
specific  areas  of  duty:  the  duty  to  think,  the 
duly  to  vote,  the  duty  to  act. 

Of  the.'se  three,  the  most  Important  and 
the  most  difficult  is  that  of  the  duty  to  think. 
For.  despite  the  academic  and  Intellectual 
advantages  that  have  been  yours,  the  process 
of  thinking  as  an  Individual.  In  total  Inde- 
pendence of  outside  influence  and  pressure. 
IS  perhaps  the  most  demanding  that  any  man 
or  woman  faces. 

In  the  world  of  politics  today,  at  a  time 
when  politics  is  and  wUl  evermore  be  every- 
body's business,  you  are  charged  as  Indi- 
viduals by  both  conscience  and  circumstance 
with  the  duty  to  think.  This  Is  the  duty  to 
examine  Issues  In  the  greatest  possible  de- 
tail, to  question  the  obvious — botli  the  ob- 
vious di>gma  and  the  obvious  proclalmers  of 
It — to  ask  yourself,  quite  by  yotu-self.  (1) 
whether  this  issue  or  that  Is  a  valid  one.  (2) 
whether  this  candidate  or  that  Is  the  pref- 
erable one.  (3)  whether  this  viewpoint  or 
that  is  an  acceptable  one.  I  urge  In  this 
process  to  resist  the  pressure  and  the  propa- 
ganda of  prefabricated  Influence — just  pos- 
sibly even  that  of  your  closest  associates  and 
friends. 

The  importance  of  the  individual  is  always 
dr.imatically  Illustrated  by  his  use  of  Uie 
think-man's  filter.  Only  by  its  individual 
and  coldly  (or  warmly)  Intellectual  use  can 
you  arrive  at  opinions  and  decisions  that 
are  worthy  ol  an  inquiring  mind. 

In  Uindem  with  this  duty  to  think,  there 
of  course  comes  your  duty  to  vote.  This, 
e.'^l>eciit!ly  now,  is  a  duty  which,  if  not  ful- 
filled. c4»n  represent  disaster  for  you  and 
yours,  but  which,  if  exercised  can  represent 
not  only  f/itisfaction  but,  I  dare  to  say  it. 
salvation  Edmund  Burke's  dictum  still 
vibrates  with  truth:  "All  that  is  required 
for  the  tnump  of  evil  is  that  good  men  shall 
do  nollmig"  There  Is  also  the  appropriate 
quote  from  the  great  Italian  i>oet.  Dante. 
"The  hottest  pliicos  in  hell  are  reserved  for 
those  who  in  a  period  of  great  moral  crisis 
do  nothing." 

Do  you  classify  yourself  as  a  liberal,  a  con- 
servative, or  as  a  moderate  walkcr-down-the- 
middle-of-the-road?  Will  you  ask  yourself 
this  in  consideration  of  each  of  the  political 
issues  of  our  time,  as  you  prepare  to  cast  your 
votes  on  issues  and  for  or  against  individuals? 
If  a  liberal,  will  you  be  prepared  to  share  the 
vehement  parti.sanship  which  characterizes 
some  of  those  at  that  far-out  fringe  of  the 
political  spectrum?  Will  you,  as  a  prldeful 
moderate,  be  satisfied  to  walk  delicately  down 
the  middle  of  the  road,  fearful  of  risk  at 
either  hand  and  hopeful  that  somehow  your 
noar-neutral  position  will,  by  Itself,  represent 
your  best  thought  and  your  best  vote? 

There  are  many  citizens  and  voters  nowa- 
days, as  in  decades  past,  who  expect  of 
their  political  representatives  and  leaders 
the  vision  to  see  things,  the  judgment  to 
see  through  things,  the  faith  to  see  things 
tlirough — this  Is  obviously  an  lmjX)6Slble 
idealism.  At  the  very  same  time,  they  exfject 
and  demand  Infinitely  less  of  themselves, 
fully  content  to  think  briefly,  if  at  all.  to 
vote  quickly.  If  at  all.  and  to  expect  mir- 
acles from  the  White  House  to  the  Court 
House. 

Conversely,  there  are  politicians  and  in- 
dividuals, who  down  through  the  years  look 
expectantly  to  the  electorate  alone  for  guid- 
ance and  direction,  quite  unwilling  to  risk 
an  individual  opinion  or  conviction  for  fear 
of  extinction  at  the  polls. 

It  Is  required,  you  see.  not  alone  of  you 
but  of  our  political  leadership  In  all  fxirtles. 
that  the  Importance  of  Individual  thought 
and   truly   individual   voting  be  paramount. 


ever  dominating  group  and  party  and  other 
pressure,  whether  of  a  political  or  intellec- 
tual or  economic  kind. 

When,  for  example,  there  come  before  the 
Congress  such  issues  of  a  complex  and  per- 
plexing nature  as  foreign  aid.  federal  aid  to 
eduactlon.  reaf^x)rtlonment  of  Congressional 
districts,  unemployment  Insurance,  appro- 
priations measures  amounting  to  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  that  will  effect  the 
future  of  every  family  in  the  nation,  there  is 
required  of  each  member  of  the  Congress 
the  most  Intent,  the  most  independent,  the 
best  thought  he  can  possible  bring  to  the 
measure.  There  is  required  equally  there- 
fore, the  finest  possible  representation  in 
the  Congress  that  you,  by  your  ballots,  can 
produce 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  that  you  h;ne  the 
duty  to  act  contlnulngly  In  extension  sind 
fulfillment  of  your  thinking  and  in  Justifica- 
tion of  your  vote.  Today's  problems  will  be 
solved  only  by  continuing  thought  and  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  action  on  the 
part  of  such  as  you.  They  will  be  solved  only 
by  those  who.  having  used  their  God-given 
resources  of  the  mind  and  their  freedom- 
born  gift  of  the  vote,  are  willing  to  work 
with  unflagging  interest  and  zeal  to  realize 
their  individual  and  collective  dreams. 

To  the  image  of  the  thinking-man's  filter, 
let  me  add  that  of  the  distillation  of  thought 
called  wisdom,  which  must  be  its  inevitable 
product.  This  requires  of  you.  as  it  has 
required  increasingly  of  each  generation,  that 
in  one  rea[>ect  you  be  conservative  and  draw 
from  the  past  the  very  best  It  has  to  offer 
for  application  to  today's  and  tomorrows 
needs.  It  requires  of  you  similarly  that  you 
challenge  both  the  obvious  and  the  devious, 
be  prepared  to  entertain  new  ideas  as  they 
prove  to  you  to  be  true  Ideas,  and  to  demand 
that  both  the  proven  and  the  promising  be 
implemented  effectively  for  the  public  good. 
In  this  effort  you  will  encounter  areas  and 
forces  of  momentary  discouragement.  There 
are  still  those  among  us  in  public  life  and 
in  private  life  who  are  carrying  on  ardent  love 
affairs  with  the  past  and  who  cannot  be 
moved  from  looking  backward  when  we  must 
look  forward.  This  is  pure  Bourbonism — not 
the  kind  you  drink,  but  the  kind  you  think 
The  other  principal  factor  and  force  in  op- 
position to  you  Is  that  of  the  radical,  mili- 
tant left,  which  believes  that  Increased  reli- 
ance upon  government  paternalism  and  the 
security  it  promises  is  not  only  the  wave,  but 
the  magic  wand  of  the  future.  Can  a  think- 
ing man  or  woman  rationally  accept  any 
such  values,  such  philosophies,  such  pana- 
ceas? Let  me  remind  you.  a  government  big 
enough  to  give  us  everything  we  want  is  a 
government  big  enough  to  take  from  us 
everything  we  have. 

I  urge  vipon  you.  therefore,  a  quiet  con- 
sideration of  the  position  and  the  power  of 
the  genuine  moderate  in  our  society.  This 
is  a  position  and  a  power  respected  through 
the  ages  by  those  who  think,  by  those  who 
are  quite  willing  to  hear  and  to  assess  the 
arguments  of  those  at  either  end  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum,  but  who  then  and  only  then, 
with  a  fierce  Individual  pride  of  mind,  de- 
termine for  themselves  what  the  next  best 
move  should  be. 

The  duty  to  think,  the  duty  to  vote,  the 
duty  to  act — these  represent  your  opportun- 
ity and  your  obligation  as  graduates  of  this 
university  and  citizens  in  this  society.  Fail- 
ure to  seize  this  opportunity  and  to  accept 
this  obligation  will  result  inevitably  in  your 
leaving  nothing  but  your  seat-prints  on  the 
sands  of  time.  More  importantly,  it  will 
contribute  to  the  disintegration  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  has  been  given  us  of  beauty 
and  goodness  by  those  who  have  walked  be- 
fore. 

I  am  told  by  some  that  the  alarms  and 
fears  of  this  awesome  nuclear  a^  (1)  have 
discouraged  countless  of  our  young  people, 
(2)  have  caused  their  hopes  and  dreams  to 
wilt,  and  (3)  have  left  them  despondent  and 


cynical  as  to  any  fulfillment  whatsoever  in 
the  years  to  come.  I  do  not  believe  this  for 
a  moment,  nor  do  you.  If  I  did.  /  would  have 
become  despondent  and  cynical  and  would 
long  since  have  ceased  to  labor  in  the  r>ollti- 
cal  vineyard  for  those  things  in  which  I  do 
so  truly  believe. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  discouraged.  I  re- 
fuse to  despair.  And  I  say  to  you  fondly, 
but  flatly,  that  you  have  no  reason  to  do  so 
either.  In  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil  lay's  superb 
phrasing.  "I  know,  but  I  do  not  approve  and 
I  am  not  resigned." 

It  was  in  the  year  1785.  we  are  told,  that  a 
remarkable  meteorological  phenomenon  oc- 
curred which  one  day  at  high  noon  blacked 
out  the  sun  over  a  large  part  of  New  England, 
leaving  the  area  In  a  darkness  as  deep  as  that 
of  midnight.  So  sudden  and  so  unusual  was 
the  occurrence  that  chickens  went  to  roost, 
bats  began  to  fly  and  the  populace  in  many 
places  ran  panic-stricken  through  the  streets, 
believing  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand. 

In  that  hour  in  Hartford.  Connecticut,  the 
State  legislature  was  in  session  and  an  im- 
mediate motion  of  adjournment  was  made, 
but  there  arose  to  challenge  the  motion  one 
Abraham  Davenport,  a  great  Yankee  citizen, 
an  Intimate  friend  of  George  Washington. 
Said  Davenport,  "Either  the  end  of  the  world 
is  here  or  It  is  not.  If  it  is  not.  there  is  no 
need  for  adjournment.  If  it  Is,  I  choose  to  be 
found  doing  my  duty.  I  wish,  therefore,  that 
candles  may  be  brought." 

"Hirough  the  ages,  the  doing  of  one's  duty 
has  always  seemed  a  formidable  and  harsh 
requirement.  It  can  be  this,  of  course.  But. 
equally  for  you  now.  the  doing  of  your  duty 
as  a  thinking  Individual  will  not  only  assure 
the  preservation  of  this  nation  and  of  free- 
dom but  will.  I  suggest,  bring  to  you  the 
greatest  Joy  and  fulfillment  as  a  person  that 
you  are  ever  likely  to  know. 


SPEBSQSA  Sponsors  Watergate  Concert 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  inform  my  colleagues 
who  enjoy  harmony  singing  at  its  best 
that  the  traditional  Watergate  concert 
of  the  barbershop  singers  will  take  place 
Monday  evening,  June  27,  starting  at 
8:30.  Washington's  "Singlngest  Night 
of  the  Year"  is  sponsored  by  the  River- 
side Area  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Encouragement  of  Barbershop 
Quartet  Singing  in  America.  The  society 
today  boasts  700  chapters  and  30.000 
members  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Listening  to  the  ringing  chords  of  250 
male  voices  in  the  Chorus  of  the  Potomac 
at  the  Watergate  concert  under  the  stars 
is  an  unforgettable  experience,  and  the 
audiences  of  10,000  to  12,000  music  lovers 
attest.  This  ensemble  is  composed  of 
several  ch^)ter  choruses,  including 
Washington's  Singing  Capital  Chorus, 
past  international  champions;  Fairfax's 
Jubllaires,  past  international  medalists: 
Alexandria's  Harmonizers,  the  Arling- 
tones  from  Arlington,  and  the  Montgom- 
ery County  Counts.  Each  chapter 
chorus,  attired  in  its  own  distinctive  uni- 
form, will  be  heard  by  Itself.     Barber- 
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shoppers  from  the  Prince  Georges 
County.  St.  Mary's  County,  and  Fred- 
ericksburg chapters  also  are  expected. 

The  Singing  Capital  Chorus  will  tune 
up  for  the  Watergate  concert  on  next 
Thursday  evening,  June  23,  at  the  Ser- 
toma  International  Convention  at  the 
Sheraton  Park.  Arthur  Sabln,  former 
employee  of  the  Congressional  Library-. 
Is  the  District  of  Columbia  chapter 
president. 

A  Washington  quartet,  the  Filibusters, 
will  sing  at  the  Watergate  along  with  the 
Nova  Chords,  southern  regional  cham- 
pions from  Alexandria,  the  Night  Caps, 
and  the  Potomac  Chords. 

On  stage  will  be  Wilbur  Sparks,  the 
Mid- Atlantic  district  president,  who  is  a 
Senate  employee,  to  welcome  the  recep- 
tive audience.  Henry  Brown  of  Alex- 
andria chapter  is  the  producer  for  this 
great  night  for  singing. 


Bask  Wrongs  and  Basic  Rights  in 
Health  Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Peter 
Rogatz,  MX>..  M.P.H..  director  of  the 
Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital  at  New 
Hyde  Park  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District,  Is  a  thoughtful  and  constructive 
critic  of  the  programs  through  which 
health  care  Is  provided  to  our  citizens. 
and  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  the 
following  speech  by  Dr.  Rogatz  before 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of 
Nassau  County : 

Basic  Wbongs  and  Basic  Rights  in 
hxalth  c.^re 

(By  Peter  Rogatz.  M.D  .  M.P.H  .  director    the 
Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital ) 

We  have  all  heard  It  said  many  times  that 
In  the  great  cities  of  America  both  the  rich 
aod  the  poor  have  access  to  the  finest  medi- 
cal care  In  the  world.  The  argument  runs 
something  Uke  this:  American  medicine  is 
the  be«t  there  Is.  The  rich,  ot  course,  can 
purchaae  It  at  will  and,  although  the  middle- 
Income  family  Is  sometimes  caught  in  be- 
tween, at  least  we  can  feel  proud  that  our 
poor  can  go  to  the  finest  hospitals  without 
charge  and  receive  the  finest  medical  care 
aTallable. 

Well,  It  Just  Isn't  true.  How  comfortable 
and  satisfying  It  would  be  to  say  simply  that 
any  person,  no  matter  how  poor,  can  obtain 
without  charge  the  most  complex  and  e.x- 
penslve  diagnostic  tests,  surgical  procedures 
and  so  on.  That  statement  Is  true,  but  It 
la  only  a  part  of  the  story.  Today  our  great 
medical  centers  are  performing  procedures — 
heart  aurgery.  transplantation  of  organs. 
kidney  dialysis — that  would  have  seemed 
miraculous  only  a  decade  or  two  ago.  and 
these  procedures  are  available  to  patients 
who  havent  a  penny  to  pay  Euid  who  aren't 
asked  to  pay. 

But  despite  these  modern  miracles  our 
baste  system  of  providing  health  services  for 
tbs  poor  la  a  failure.  We  try.  Our  inten- 
tions are  good.     But  the  results  aren't. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  to  talk  with  you, 
X  would  Uke  to  take  an  honest  look  at  some 


of  our  comfortable  assumptions.  I  believe 
that  we  in  the  fields  of  health  ai.cl  social 
welf.vre  have  allowed  ourselves  to  accept  a 
fictional  view  of  some  of  our  accomplish- 
ments 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  medical  schools 
and  roscarch  centers  are  the  best  In  the  world 
and  that  our  medical  technology  has  made 
incredible  advances  year  after  year 

And  yet.  within  a  few  blocks  of  many  of 
our  maenlflcent  medical  centers  there  are 
people  ilvlnc;  in  pxsor  health,  attended  by 
doctors  of  questionable  ability  practicing  in- 
different medicine.  Reliable  studies  of 
health  sen.-ices  (  notable  among  them  a  recent 
analysis  by  Dr.  Ray  Trussell's  group  at  Co- 
lumbia University  I  '  have  shown  that  many 
.Americans  pay  good  money  for  bad  medical 
care 

And.  despite  our  claim  that  the  poor  have 
access  to  adequate  care,  the  burden  falls  most 
heavily  on  them.  It  will  be  no  surprise  to 
you  that  they  have  grossly  inadequate  health 
insurance  protection.  Although  about  90 
percent  of  American  families  with  annvial  in- 
comes over  $7,000  have  some  type  of  health 
insurance,  barely  half  the  families  with  in- 
comes below  $4,000  have  any  coverage  at  all.- 

But  supposedly  our  society  ha.s  other  ways 
to  provide  low-Income  families  with  the  med- 
ical care  they  need.  The  poor  may  eo  ui  any 
hospital  clinic  without  charge  and  obtain 
adequate  care.  That  seems  to  be  a  rea.son- 
able  statement.  An  unemployed,  unskilled 
laborer  may  go  to  such  a  clinic,  will  be  exam- 
ined and,  if  he  has  a  serious  condition,  will 
be  hospitalised  and  will  soon  find  himself — 
at  no  charge — the  recipient  of  our  most 
sophi.sticaled  medical  care.  But  what  hap- 
pens if  he  doesn't  have  a  major  medical  or 
surgical  disorder  or  an  obscure  diagnostic 
problem  that  represents  a  fascinating  'teach- 
in!;  case"? 

Let  me  repeat  the  seemingly  reasonable 
and  innocuous  statement  I  made  a  few 
moments  ago:  The  poor  may  go  to  any  hos- 
pital chn'c  witliout  charge  and  obtain  ade- 
quate care.  That  simple  14-word  sentence 
contains  at  least  six  Implications  which  I  be- 
lieve are  nusleadine. 

First,  it  implies  that  all  hos!:iltals  operate 
clinics.  This  Is  not  so.  Most  proprietary  or 
privately-owned  hospitals  do  not;  some  vol- 
untary hospitals  do  not.  In  any  event,  the 
sentence  implies  that  clinics  are  generally 
accessible;  this  is  not  .so — even  in  metropoli- 
tan arciis — and  it  leads  me  to  the  next  point. 

The  second  misle:iding  point  is  the  phrase 
"may  go."  This  implies  acce':.-itbdity.  Often 
a  jxitient  mu.'^t  take  more  than  one  convey- 
ance (for  example,  a  subway  and  a  bus)  In 
order  to  reach  a  hospital  clinic.  To  a  low- 
Income  family  the  60-cent  round-trip  fare 
(plus  fare  for  the  children  who  cannot  be 
left  at  home  I  may  repre.sent  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  obtaining  medical  care.  In  areas 
such  as  Nassau  Co'>.nity,  where  public  trans- 
portation is  less  readily  available,  if  the 
f.imily  doesn't  ow'n  a  c.ir — the  families  I  am 
talking  about  usually  don't — a  mother  may 
use  the  fo<,id  money  to  take  her  child  to  the 
clinic  in  a  taxi  because  medical  care  at  that 
particular  moment  is  more  essential  than 
food. 

Third,  when  the  patient  does  get  himself  to 
a  clinic,  he  may  have  to  sacrifice  a  day's 
wages.  Because  of  long  waiting  time  and 
travel  time,  a  ten  minute  examination  by  a 
doctor  can  easily  require  an  investment  of 
four  or  five  hours  by  the  patient.  Dr  Charles 
Goodrich  tells  of  the  man  who  spent  so  much 
time  taking  his  children  to  various  clinics 
that  he  was  unable  to  hold  a  Job  and  had  to 
become  a  public  assistance  client  ' 

Tlie  fourth  false  implication  is  in  the 
phrase  "without  charge."  Most  ho.=:pitiUs  do 
charge  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  pa- 
tients who  attend  their  clinics.  Even  though 
the  physicians'  time  is  usually  given  free, 
the  cost  of  operating  an  out-patient  service 
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Is  substantial.  Including  the  salaries  of  nurs- 
ing and  other  personnel  and  the  provision  of 
x-ray  examinations,  laboratory  tests  and 
various  materials.  Of  course,  hospitals  make 
no  charges  for  these  or  any  other  items  to 
public  assistance  clients.  Unfortunately, 
payments  made  on  their  behalf  by  govern- 
mental agencies  are  usually  much  lejs  than 
the  actual  costs  of  operation.  Most  hospitals 
set  their  charges  for  clinic  services  to  other 
(non-public  assistance)  patients  well  below 
actual  cost,  with  philanthropy  absorbing  the 
difference.  Unfortunately  even  though 
charges  are  supposedly  adjusted  according  to 
the  patient's  ability  to  pay,  many  patients 
find  clinic  charges  to  be  a  significant  hard- 
ship and  find  the  rating  procedure  to  be  a 
humiliating  invasion  of  their  privacy. 

The  sentence  we  are  dissecting  ends  with 
the  phrase  "obtain  adequate  care."  Tlie 
jW'ord  "obtain" — apparently  innoctious — is  the 
fifth  misleading  point.  Sometimes  the  pa- 
tient obtains  nothing.  The  following  re- 
marks of  a  patient  were  quoted  recently  by 
Theodore  Berry,  Director  of  the  O.E  O.'s  Com- 
munity Action  Program.'  Telling  what  pov- 
ery  had  meant  to  her,  Mrs.  Janice  Bradshaw 
said : 

"Poverty  Is  taking  your  children  to  the 
hospital  and  spending  the  whole  day  wait- 
ing with  no  one  even  taking  your  name — 
and  then  coming  back  the  next  day  and  the 
next,  until  they  finally  get  around  to  you." 

Although  there  are  many  patients  who 
might  feel  that  this  represents  an  unduly 
harsh  view  of  clinic  service,  there  are  many 
others  who  wouldn't. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  phrase  "adequate 
care."  To  measure  whether  or  not  medical 
care  Is  adequate,  we  must  deal  with  cer- 
tain Intangibles.  Many  leaders  In  the  health 
field  have  undertaken  to  set  forth  the  es- 
sential charax:terlstlcs  of  adequate  medical 
care.  Drs.  George  James  =■  and  Herbert  Not- 
kin «  have  said  that  medical  care  cannot  be 
adequate  unless  It  Is  available,  acceptable, 
comprehensive,  continuotis,  coordinated, 
documented,  family-oriented  and  Integrated. 
On  most  of  these  counts,  most  hospitals  score 
badly. 

The  question  of  avialability  has  already 
b«en  discussed.  The  acceptability  of  clinic 
care  Is  doubtful.  Of  course,  since  Us  re- 
cipients usualy  have  no  alternative,  they 
do  not  reject  it,  but  they  often  find  the  ex- 
perience degn'adlng — and  sometimes  fruitless. 

CompTehensiveness  refers  to  the  scope  of 
care.  Does  It  Include  the  full  range  of  pre- 
ventive, diagnostic,  therapeutic  and  re- 
habilitative services?  Few  out-patient  de- 
partments measure  up  to  this  standard. 

Continuity  Is  provided  if  the  same  physi- 
cian sees  a  patient  on  all  (or  most)  of  his 
visits  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The 
record  of  most  hospitals  is  spotty. 

Coordination  calls  for  a  close  fvinctional 
relationship  between  different  specialty  clin- 
ics so  as  to  minimize  the  practice  of  re- 
ferring patients  from  one  clinic  to  an- 
other for  the  care  of  multiple  complaints. 
Hospitals  are  notorious  offenders  In  tills  re- 
spect. A  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  a 
man  who  was  on  welfare  because  he  had 
to  spend  so  much  time  taking  his  children 
to  various  clinics.  After  special  efforts  were 
made  to  coordinate  his  family's  care,  he  was 
able  to  resume  productive  work  and  leave 
the  welfare  rolls.'  Unfortunately,  such  spe- 
cial efforts  are  rare. 

Documentation  refers  to  the  maintenance 
of  accurate,  complete  and  legible  records. 
Performance  on  this  count  is  somewhat  bet- 
ter. Apparently  we  find  it  easier  to  deal  with 
ch.arts  than  with  people. 

On  the  question  of  family-centered  care.  It 
is  extremely  rare  for  any  hospital  to  arrange 
for  all  the  adults  in  one  family  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  same  physician  and  all  the  chil- 
dren by  another  one. 

Integration  should  be  taken  to  mean  not 
only  integration  of  black  with  white  but 
also   integration   of  the   poor  with  the  rest 
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of  the  community.  I  firmly  believe  that  as 
long  as  we  maintain  a  separate  system  of 
medical  care  for  the  poor,  we  cannot  teU 
ourselves  that  we  provide  an  equal  system 
of  medical  care.  In  health,  as  In  education, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "separate  but 
equal."  Another  quotation  from  the  same 
Mrs.    Bradshaw   is   worth   repeating   here: 

"Poverty  is  having  a  child  with  eye  trouble 
and  watching  It  grow  worse  every  day.  while 
the  welfare  officials  send  you  to  the  private 
agencies,  and  the  private  aga^icies  send  you 
ijack  to  the  welfare,  and  when  you  ask  the 
welfare  officials  to  refer  you  to  this  special 
hospital,  they  say  they  can't — and  then 
when  they  say  it  is  prejudice  because  you  are 
a  Negro,  they  deny  it  flatly — and  they  shout 
at  you:  'Name  one  white  child  we  have  re- 
ferred there.'  And  when  you  name  five, 
they  .  .  .  finally  refer  you.  but  it  Is  too  late 
then  because  your  child  has  lost  80  per  cent 
of  his  vision — and  you  are  told  that  If  only 
they  had  caught  It  a  month  earlier,  when 
you  first  made  inquiry  about  the  film  over 
his  eyes,  they  could  have  preserved  his  vi- 
sion." » 

I  submit  to  you  that  we  are  failing  a  large 
portion  of  our  American  citizenry.  Low-in- 
come families  and  non-white  families  are 
not  receiving  the  health  services  they  need. 
All  the  programs  that  The  Great  Society 
may  devise  to  open  educational  and  voca- 
tional opportunities  for  the  poor  will  be  use- 
less if  they  do  not  have  the  well-being  and 
stamina  to  avail  themselves  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. Today  many  of  the  poor  simply 
are  not  physically  and  emotionally  strong 
enough  to  compete  in  our  society.  Our  pat- 
tern of  providing  health  services,  far  from 
helping  them  to  acquire  that  strength,  al- 
most seems  to  hinder  them. 

An  analysis  of  mortality  and  birth  data 
for  New  York  City  in  1963  showed  that  the 
16  povetry  areas,  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  City,  had  a  tuberculosis  death  rate 
more  than  twice  as  great  and  a  maternal 
mortality  rate  2'/i  times  as  great.  The  pro- 
portion of  mothers  giving  birth  after  having 
little  or  no  prenatal  care  was  almost  three 
times  as  great."  Dr.  Alonzo  Yerby  tells  of  a 
"woman  8!'2  months  pregnant  who,  after 
waiting  three  hours,  was  turned  away  from 
a  prenatal  clinic  .  .  .  without  seeing  a  doc- 
tor because  the  hospital  did  not  serve  the 
district  In   which  she  lived."  '» 

When  we  acknowledge  to  ourselves  that 
espisode  such  as  the  several  I  have  cited 
today  are  not  Isolated  or  rare  Incidents  but 
daily  occurrences  in  many  of  oiu-  hospitals, 
we  come  face  to  face  with  the  Incongruity  of 
today's  medical  care  In  the  United  States. 
We  know  how  to  repair  a  damaged  heart 
valve  or  create  an  artificial  kidney,  but  we 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  provide  rou- 
tine health  services  with  compassion  or  even 
with  plain,  everyday  common  sense. 

Perhaps  you  recall  the  story  about  the 
farmer  who  refused  to  study  new  methods 
which  would  help  him  to  do  his  farming 
more  efficiently.  "Shucks,"  he  said,  "I  ain't 
farmln"  half  as  well  as  I  know  how  to  right 
now."  I  think  It's  fair  to  state  that  In  our 
country  we  're  not  providing  health  services 
half  as  well  as  we  know  how  to. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
consult  with  people  who  have  to  accept  the 
services  we  offer — who  must  accept  them  be- 
cause they  have  no  alternative.  Hospitals 
and  health  agencies  have  always  assimied 
that  "we  know  best '  and  that  our  patients 
should  be  grateful  that  we  have  bad  tbe 
foresight  to  plan  for  their  needs.  Well,  I 
think  it  Is  clear  that  we  don't  always  know 


best  and  dont  always  plan  correctly.  If  the 
things  I  have  said  today  are  accurate,  then 
(to  paraphrase  a  current  advertising  slogan) 
IDC  must  be  doing  something  wrong. 

I  would  Uke  to  know  the  views  of  our 
patients  on  these  matters.  We  are  now  In 
the  midst  of  a  major  expansion  program  at 
The  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  opinions  of  our  patients  should 
be  solicited  to  help  us  plan  the  use  of  these 
new  facilities  In  the  most  effective  way.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  are  developing  a  question- 
naire for  our  clinic  patients — with  plenty  of 
blank  spaces  in  case  they  want  to  tell  us 
things  that  we  didn't  have  the  good  sense 
(or  the  courage)   to  ask  them  about. 

I  believe  it  should  even  be  possible  for  hos- 
pitals to  invite  representative  patients  to  par- 
ticipate In  "patients'  advisory  committees" 
which  could  meet  with  members  of  the  hos- 
pital staff  to  discuss  problems — and  solu- 
tions— from  the  patient's  point  of  view.  I 
think  we  will  provide  better  care  If  we  can 
see  ourselves  as  our  patients  see  us  and  if  we 
will  permit  the  people  we  serve  to  help  us 
to  Identify  their  real  needs. 

We  must  not  continue  to  permit  health 
services  to  be  treated  as  a  routine  commodity 
whose  availability  and  quality  depend  upon 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  Individual. 
Modern  science  has  brought  us  part  of  the 
way.  It  is  up  to  us,  now,  to  match  our  sci- 
entific ineenuity  and  determination  with  eco- 
nomic ard  .'I'cial  ingenuity  and  determina- 
tion. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  poor  in  this 
country  are  still  second  class  citizens.  This 
Is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  I  want  to  leave 
you  pondering  a  most  compelling  syllogism 
set  forth  by  a  great  English  philosopher  of 
medicine.  Professor  Richard  Tltmus: 

"Services  rendered  to  second  class  citizens 
soon  become  second  class  services  and  the 
professionals  who  render  them  soon  become 
second  class  professionals."  " 

I  believe  that  first  class  health  care  is  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  enjoy  and  the  duty 
of  every  community  to  provide. 
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bia University  School  o/  Public  Health  and 
Administrative  Medicine. 

-Trends  In  Voluntary  Health  Insurance. 
Progress  in  Health  Services  15:  1-6  (Jan.- 
Feb.  1966). 

"Charles  Goodrich,  M,D.  Unpublished  re- 
marks. 

'  Theodore  M.  Berry.  Address  to  American 
Public  Health  Association  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Oct.  18,  1965  (Mimeographed). 

^  George  James,  MJ3.  Medical  Advances  in 
the  Next  Ten  Years.  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  41:  14-26  (Jan. 
1965), 

"  Herbert  Notkln,  M.D.  Poverty  and  Medi- 
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Health. 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
discussions  of  the  new  student  activism  is 
an  article  by  the  distinguished  director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
the  Honorable  Sargent  Shriver. 

This  article  appeared  in  the  winter 
1966  issue  of  the  Partisan  Review. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Mr.  Shriver's  article,  "Students  Must  Go 
Beyond  Protest."  at  this  point  in  Uie 
Record: 

Stctdents  Must  Go  Beyond  Protests 
Maxmium  feasible  participation,"  as  Con- 
gress puts  it — "participatory  democracy,"  as 
the  Student  Movement  puts  it — Is  not  a  new 
radicalism.  It  is  the  old  American  radicalism, 
as  old  as  the  American  Revolution,  as  old  as 
the  Idea  of  self-government. 

What  then  Is  the  contrlbtulon  of  the  New 
Radicals  of  the  Movement  of  the  sixties  to 
the  old  cause  of  democracy?  First,  the  words 
are  new.  "It's  hard  to  write  poetry  In  a  late 
age,"  said  Gertrude  Stein  In  defending  her 
line  about  a  rose: 

Cant  you  see  that  when  the  language  was 
new— as  it  was  with  Chaucer  and  Homer— the 
poet  could  use  the  name  of  a  thing  and  the 
thing  was  really  there?  He  oould  say  'o 
moon'  'o  sea"  'o  love'  and  the  moon  and  the 
sea  and  love  were  really  there.  And  can't 
you  see  that  after  hundreds  of  years  have 
gone  by  and  thousands  of  poems  have  been 
written  he  could  call  on  those  words  and  find 
that  they  were  Just  worn  out  lltrary 
words?  .  .  . 

For  too  long  and  too  often  the  words  "free- 
dom "  and  "democracy"  have  been  hortatory 
and  honorific.  They  have  been  Invoked  In 
situations  where  freedom  and  democracy  were 
not  really  there.  To  many  they  sovmd  like 
the  worn-out  words  of  worn-out  politicians. 
To  others,  especially  In  other  ports  of  the 
world,  they  sound  suspect,  words  meant  to 
cover  and  defend  the  status  quo.  So  until 
we  have  a  better  slogan,  participation  will  do. 
It  raises  the  old  questions  In  the  new  con- 
texts, and  In  both  posing  and  pressing  them 
In  a  fresh  way,  the  Movement  of  the  sixties 
has  made  a  significant  contribution. 

Second,  the  Movement  has  helped  get  a 
new  generation  moving.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  front-page  coverage  of  the  draft  card 
burners — all  five  or  six  of  them.  And  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  given  to  marches 
of  protest,  or  to  other  direct  actions  such  as 
the  Freedom  Rides  and  the  sit-ins.  But  this 
is  only  part  of  the  story.  Thousands  of  stu- 
dents went  South  last  summer  to  register 
Negroes,  and  went  Into  the  slums  of  our  cities 
to  tutor  children,  and  volunteered  for  other 
commimlty  action.  180.000  people  have  of- 
fered to  serve  In  the  Peace  Corjjs  overseas 

Cutting  through  Ideologies,  traditional 
partisanships  and  the  conventional  career- 
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pattern  that  threatens  to  shape  the  lives  of 
young  jjeople,  the  Movement — with  its  slo- 
gan, "Don't  get  hung  up!" — has  got  a  sub- 
Btantlal  number  of  people  moving,  and  has 
shown  an  even  larger  number  that  they  do 
not  need  to  be  "hung  up"  forever. 

The  Movement's  third  contribution  has  to 
do  with  the  ways  through  which  participa- 
tion la  possible.  Here  the  picture  is  more 
mixed.  No  one  can  deny  the  historic  mean- 
ing of  the  Civil  Rights  protests  of  the  laet 
decade.  "Who  among  us  can  say."  President 
Johnson  asked  on  the  eve  of  the  March  to 
Montgomery,  "that  we  would  have  made  the 
same  progress"  without  these  protests  "de- 
signed to  call  attention  to  Injustice,  designed 
to  provoke  change,  designed  to  stir  reform?" 
Nor  can  anyone  deny  that  the  student  revolt 
at  Berkeley  has  stirred  the  academic  would, 
to  the  point  where  the  American  Coimcil  of 
Bducatlon  convened  a  special  meeting  on 
"The  Student  In  Higher  Education." 

When  words  get  worn  out,  when  conven- 
tional political  methods  prove  ineffective,  re- 
sort to  direct  action  is  called  for;  and  as  the 
Bit-ins  demonstrated,  nonviolent  direct  ac- 
tion is  Indeed  a  powerful  form  of  persuasion. 

But  there  is  a  danger  that  fascination  with 
the  new  forms  of  protest  will  blind  people  to 
the  other  posaibllities  and  responsibilities  of 
participation.  Saying  No  Is  Important,  but 
that  is  only  one  dimension  of  direct  action. 
Just  as  Important  are  the  ways  of  saying  Yes 
effectively.  Gandhi  always  insisted  that  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  of  Civil  Disobedience 
was  Constructive  Service.  In  between  the 
dramatic  campaigns  of  nonviolent  mass  ac- 
tion against  the  British,  Gandhi  organized 
bis  people  for  personal  service  and  Institu- 
tlon-buUdlng  in  the  villages  and  cities  of 
India. 

Working  In  the  slums,  tutoring  children, 
teaching  adults,  serving  in  hospitals  or  pub- 
lic health  projects,  organizing  community 
Institutions,  serving  steadily  and  working 
bard  In  community  action  of  all  sorts  in- 
cluded with  VISTA  at  home  or  the  Peace 
Corps  abroad  seems  dull  and  not  very  radi- 
cal, at  least^ot  In  the  dramatic  or  explosive 
sense  often  associated  with  the  word  rad- 
icalism. But  that  Is  where  most  of  the 
action  Is,  that  Is  what  most  of  the  action 
must  be,  If  one  Is  concerned  with  peoples' 
lives  rather  than  their  ideology. 

Tbere  have  been,  of  course.  Freedom  Sum- 
mers of  work  as  well  as  Freedom  Rides. 
Mevertheless,  I  think,  there  is  a  partial  blind- 
n«M  In  the  Movement.  The  full  rhythm  of 
protest  and  constructive  service  has  not  taken 
bold.  For  the  most  part,  the  Movement  sees 
and  gives  us  only  half  of  Gandhi,  and  that 
Is  not  enough. 

This  blindness  Is  evident  in  the  Movement's 
International  concerns.  The  Movement's 
map  of  the  world  reminds  me  of  the  old 
cartoon:  "A  New  Yorker's  Map  of  America." 
Tnstaart  of  New  York  looming  so  large,  Berk- 
eley takes  first  place,  and  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  there  Is  Vietnam  and  the  Dom- 
inican Republic,  and  perhapts  the  Congo,  but 
virtually  nothing  else.  The  overseas  map 
might  have  been  drawn  by  the  Pentagon, 
for  It  focuses  almost  entirely  on  the  parts 
of  the  world  where  violence  has  taken  over. 
One  can  find  very  few  references  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  New  Left  to  Brazil,  Nigeria  or 
India., 

This  Is  a  strange  lapse,  when  one  considers 
that  so  much  of  what  the  New  Left  says 
about  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
implies  that  the  present  situation  in  those 
countries  Is  at  least  partially  attributable 
to  our  failure  to  support  the  democratic  par- 
ticipation and  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  those  peoples  before  the  military 
crisis  came. 

Despite  the  apparent  preoccupation  of  the 
New  Radicals  with  Vietnam,  what  Is  by  far 
most  important  and  most  promising  today 
is  that  peaceful  changes  are  taking  place  In 
two-thirds  of  the  world.     In  Vietnam,  given 


present  Chinese  po!lc!e.<;.  there  may  be  no 
satisfactory  solution.  If  anyone  tlilnks  he 
sees  one,  he  should  certainly  be  advancing 
it,  and  protesting  pcjlicies  he  opposes.  But 
that  is  not  where  one's  participation  in  world 
afTalrs  should  end,  or  even,  for  most  people. 
begin.  The  more  decisive  test  of  peace  and 
the  possibilities  of  participatory  democracy 
will  not  come  in  the  few  are:vs  where  armies 
are  at  war:  it  will  come  in  those  countries 
where  war  misfit  be  prevented. 

In  46  countries  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  over  10,000  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
are  at  work,  teaching  formally  in  cla.-^.srooms 
and  by  example  In  the  community.  They  are 
teaching,  and  learning,  among  other  things. 
a  sense  of  community  that  goes  beyond  one's 
family  religion,  race,  class  or  nation.  Like 
those  VISTA  Volunteers  engaged  in  the  poli- 
tics of  direct  action  at  home.  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  abroad  are  demonstrating  that 
people  do  not  need  to  be  hung  up  by  elab- 
orate theories  or  political  dogma  or  general 
apathy;  that  people  can  cross  the  cultural 
frontiers  of  white  and  black.  East  and  'West, 
rich  and  poor,  now — not  in  some  projected 
future  biit  now.  In  Immediate  human  en- 
counters serving  human  needs. 

Do  the  New  Radicals  count  these  Volun- 
teers out?  After  seeing  Volunteers  in  Co- 
lombia David  Riesman  counted  them  in. 
'The  Peace  Corps  Is  not  exotic  Junket,  made 
socially  df^fensible  by  primarily  physical 
strenuousness."  he  wrote.  "What  it  does  Is 
to  put  people  into  positions  of  awesome  and 
complicated  responsibility."  Rlc.man  de- 
scribed the  "terrifying  and  illuminating" 
assignments  they  had; 

In  a  society  where  people  desperately  want 
and  need  them,  while  others  fear  and  resent 
them,  they  have  perforce  to  become  diplo- 
mats without  portfolio,  in  a  language  in 
which  they  feel  awkward,  among  customs 
easily  and  unknowingly  violated.  They  can 
take  nothing  for  granted,  nor  the  promises 
of  officials,  nor  the  smiles  of  their  co-workers, 
nor  yet  their  own  reaction  to  occasions  of 
betrayal,  dlssappointment,  or  misunder- 
standing of  their  work.  .  .  .  Many  had  be- 
come self-trained  anthropologists  In  villages 
whose  complicated  networks  of  influence, 
malice,  and  rare  benevolence  no  one  had 
mapped  yet.  .  .  . 

To  those  who  have  engaeed  in  community 
action  in  the  urban  or  rural  slums  of  America, 
this  wnll  have  a  familiar  ring  The  separa- 
tion of  rich  and  poor  Is  much  the  same 
and  the  consequences  are  the  same,  whether 
frustration  at  the  lack  of  peaceful  change 
explodes  In  violence  In  Vietnam  or  the  Do- 
minican Republic  or  th.e  district  of  Watts; 
whethef  outsiders  are  there  to  compound  the 
trouble  or  not.  If  every  Communist  and 
Ku  Klux  Klansman  and  Black  Muslim  in  the 
world  took  a  one-way  trip  to  Mars,  most  of 
the  problems  here  would  remain 

Of  course,  we  can't  solve  all  these  prob- 
lems, but  we  can  help  in  the  development 
of  problem-solving  capacity,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  communities,  including  a  world  com- 
munity, in  which  people  participate  as  self- 
governing  citizens,  not  as  subjects  This 
would  be  a  victory  not  for  one  nation  or 
group  of  nations;  but  for  the  process  of 
persuasion,  for  the  process  of  peaceful 
change,  for  the  idea  of  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed 

The  nineteenth  century  was  less  complex 
— its  truggles  were  defined  by  front  lines  and 
barricades.  The  network  of  struggles  now  is 
all  around  us.  and  enemies  and  allies  are 
bard  to  Identify. 

This  is  the  second  area — this  matter  of 
identifying  one's  enemies  and  allies — where 
I  sense  a  partial  blindness  in  the  New  Radi- 
calism. A  friend  who  walked  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery  tells  how  one  of  the  young 
leaders  of  the  march  said  to  him  "The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  the  enemy"  That  was 
said  while  the  march  proceeded  under  the 
protection   of   a  FederaJ    court   order,   with 


Federal  troops  alongside  and  Federal  hell- 
copters  hovering  overhead,  with  a  Presi- 
dential appeal  being  broadcast  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  radicals,  new  or  old, 
should  embrace  any  government  or  any  es- 
tablished system.  What  disappoints  me  is 
that  leaders  of  the  New  Left  should  view 
our  Establishment  as  monolithic,  when  they 
see  so  clearly  that  the  establishments  of 
Communism  are  not  monolithic.  When 
people  say  that  the  Communist  world  Is  no 
longer  a  monolith,  the  New  Left  agrees. 
Why  cannot  it  see  Just  as  clearly  that  today 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  a  monolith 
blocking  peaceful  changes  in  America  or  in 
the  world? 

It  is  not  Just  in  Civil  Rights  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  an  agent  of 
progress.  At  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Education  last  spring  It  became  clear  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  ahead  of  the  Educational  Estab- 
lishment in  their  thinking  and  proposals. 
At  a  similar  White  House  Conference  ten 
years  ago,  the  reverse  was  true.  But  Frank 
Keppel  and  others  like  him  made  the  Federal 
Government  the  ally  rather  than  the  enemy 
of  progress. 

Certainly  there  are  areas  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  today  for  those  who  do  not 
want  to  be  organization  men.  "We  had  great 
responsibilities,"  concluded  a  Peace  Corps 
Volunteer  who  taught  in  Ethiopia,  "to  our 
students,  to  one  another,  to  ourselves,  and 
in  meeting  these  responsibilities,  we  found  a 
kind  of  freedom  greater  than  any  we  could 
have  imagined." 

I  am  not  propKJsing  that  the  actlvl.=ts  of 
our  domestic  scene  -  all  go  overseas  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  or  Join  VISTA.  The  Govern- 
ment and  other  parts  of  the  Establishment 
need  people  ahead  of  them.  But  the  New 
Radicals  will  not  be  ahead— they  will  be  left 
behind,  skirmishing  with  the  wrong  enemy 
in  the  wrong  place — If  they  remain  pre- 
occupied with  protesting,  if  they  continue  to 
confuse  their  potential  allies  with  their  real 
enemies,  if  they  continue  to  ignore  those 
areas  of  the  world  where  both  the  need  for 
and  the  possibility  of  genuine  social  advance 
is  great. 

I  do  not  want  the  Movement  to  become 
"resp>onsible"  in  the  tired  sense  of  the  word — 
no  one  wants  It  to  become  "sound" — but  in 
the  more  vigorous  meaning  that  Kennedy 
gave  it:  to  respond.  Or.  In  the  slogan  that 
conveys  the  spirt  and  hope  of  the  Movement, 
but  also  contains  the  appropriate  warning: 
"Don't  get  bung  up!" 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINIING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


The  34th  Annirersary  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   M.*SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  my  voice  to  the  voices  of  my 
colleafTues  In  praise  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  this,  their  34th 
anniversary  as  a  con  session  ally  char- 
tered service  orgaiiizatlon.  I  am  quite 
pleased  that  Claude  Callegary,  the  ded- 
icated and  capable  national  cotnmander 
of  the  DAV,  Is  here  ivlth  us  today.  I 
greet  him  and  congratulate  him,  and  I 
extend  through  him  my  greetings  and 
congratulations  to  the  more  than  230,- 
000  of  his  brother  members  across  this 
great  land  of  ours. 

In  the  entire  roster  of  the  myriad  vol- 
untary associations  to  which  our  demo- 
cratic society  has  given  birth,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  must  certain- 
ly rank  among  those  most  deserving  of 
the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  all 
our  people.  From  the  very  moment  of 
Its  founding  on  Christmas  Day  In  1919, 
the  DAV  has  kept  Its  single  goal  ever 
clearly  before  it,  and  It  has  pursued  that 
goal  unflagglngly  and  with  little  reckon- 
ing by  its  members  of  their  personal  ex- 
penditures of  time,  effort,  and  money. 
That  single  goal  Is  classical  In  Its  sim- 
plicity, and  also  classical  in  the  scope  of 
the  compassion  which  so  brightly  shines 
through  it.  That  single  goal  is  the  pro- 
vision of  services  and  assistance  to  Amer- 
ica's wartime  disabled,  his  widow,  his 
orphans,  and  his  dependents. 

Thi-ough  its  national  service  program 
and  its  other  activities,  the  DAV  has 
helped  restore  the  disabled  veterans  of 
five  American  conflicts  to  full  and  use- 
ful citizenship  In  the  society  they  have 
valiantly  protected.  Over  the  past  two 
decades  alone,  more  than  IMs  million 
American  veterans  have  found  their  path 
toward  medical  care,  compensation, 
rehabilitation,  and  job  training  cleared 
by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  DAVs  na- 
tional service  officers,  most  of  whom  are 
themselves  disabled  veterans. 

Two  aspects  of  this  Inspiring  service 
program  have  impressed  me  through  the 
years  as  being  particularly  American. 
First,  the  independence  of  the  operation : 
though  its  annual  expenditures  are  ap- 
proaching the  $2  million  mark,  none  of 
these  funds  represents  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  contributions.  Rather, 
the  entire  budget  is  supported  from  the 
dues  of  members  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  Idento-Tag  program — a  program 
which,  by  the  way.  Itself  affords  work 
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and  rehabilitation  opportunities  for 
many  disabled  vctemns. 

And  secondly,  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  complete  democracy  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  national  service  officers  are 
committed  to  aiding  not  only  fellow 
members  of  the  DAV,  but  to  helping  any 
disabled  veteran  who  applies  for  their 
assistance,  regardless  of  his  membership 
status.  Moreover,  through  its  support  of 
general  hlre-the-handicapped  programs, 
the  DAV  has  had  a  beneficent  effect  oti 
many  handicapped  Americans  whose  dis- 
abilities have  no  relation  at  all  to  war- 
time service. 

The  major  program  of  the  DAV  is  car- 
ried out  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Consequently,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  perhaps  in  a  bet- 
ter position  than  any  other  Federal  offi- 
cial for  offering  a  valid  evaluation  of 
that  program.  Last  year,  the  current 
Admiinstrator,  W.  J.  Driver,  had  this  to 
say: 

Disabled  veterans,  no  matter  how  disabled, 
are  no  different  from  the  kind  of  Americana 
that  built  this  country  from  the  wilderness. 
They  are  seeking  Just  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  earning  power,  and  they  are  seeking 
a  chance  to  be  productive  citizens,  I  hope 
no  one  will  ever  misunderstand  or  faU  to  see 
that  disabled  veterans  are  contributing  to 
tills  country's  strength  today  as  they  did  to 
Its  security  In  time  of  war. 

The  DAV  program,  then,  is  both  vital 
and  successful.  And  with  every  new 
dawn  in  Asia,  the  needs  that  program 
was  designed  to  fill  are  increasing.  The 
DAV  deserves  the  support  of  every  true 
American  in  its  efforts  to  fill  those  needs. 

Again,  on  this  34th  armiversary  day, 
I  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  I  thank  them 
for  their  unselfish  service  to  their  fellow 
man  and  to  their  Nation.  And  I  extend 
to  them  my  slncerest  good  wishes  for  the 
continued  success  of  their  chosen  mis- 
sion in  the  years  ahead. 


Man's  Inhomanity  to  Man 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  20. 1966 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  an  excep- 
tionally profound  article  written  by  Dr. 
A.  M.  Quhl,  a  Kansas  State  University 
professor  of  zoology.  The  address  wvls 
delivered  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  Phi's  triennial  convention  at 
the  Oregon  State  Unlyerslty. 

Dr.  Guhl  is  currently  national  presi- 


dent of  the  honor  society  of  Phi  Kappa 
Phi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  AppendLx  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CO.M.VHJNICATION    AMONG    BRANCKES    OF 

Knowledge 
(By  A.  M.  Guhl) 
Since  the  Honor  Society  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi 
Is  a  body  of  Intellectuals  from  all  branches 
of  learning,  this  Conference  may  be  the  ap- 
propriate setting  for  consideraUon  of  a  prob- 
lem more  encompassing  than  any  of  us  might 
develop  as  an  Individual.  One  must  approach 
any  discussion  of  such  breadth  from  his  own 
base,  which  in  my  case,  as  a  biologist.  Is  from 
the  interest  In  the  social  behavior  and  orga- 
nization of  animal  societies,  i.e.,  soclobiology. 
This  relatively  new  science  suggests  a  bio- 
logical basis  for  ethics — a  protoethica  or 
protosoclology. 

The  problem  I  have  In  mind  concerns  man's 
Inhumanity  to  man;  his  ft-equent  failure  to 
understand  and  to  cooperate  with  his  feUow 
man  on  intra-  and  Inter-natlonal  levels.  It 
was  ever  thus.  We  as  Individuals  tend  to  cast 
a  world  view  in  our  owti  Image,  whether  it  be 
a  political,  economic,  religious,  or  an  Intel- 
lectual aspect  of  human  society.  What  we 
fail  to  grasp,  even  many  biologists,  is  that 
man  is  an  animal  and  that  his  Individual 
and  social  behaviors  follow  biologic  laws.  Sir 
C.  P.  Snow  in  his  The  Two  Cultures  called 
wide  attention  to  the  lack  of  communication 
between  the  various  branches  of  learning, 
more  speclflcally  the  humanlUes  and  the 
sciences.  I  would  like  to  extend  Sir  Snow's 
challenge  and  to  illustrate  briefly  some  pos- 
slbUltles  of  integrating  otir  diversity  of  In- 
terests by  using  a  portion  of  my  own  studies. 
On  the  more  or  less  Intuitive  level  re- 
ligious philosophy,  literature,  and  the  vari- 
ous arts  have  contributed  to  human  values 
almost  alone  until  rather  recent  times.  His- 
tory shows  progress  materially,  as  well  as 
intellectually,  but  it  also  shows  the  perpetua- 
tion of  mass  hatred  and  revenge  resulting 
from  past  events.  Social  psychology,  soci- 
ology, anthropology,  and  to  some  extent 
biology  have  reported  many  useful  studies. 
Engineering  has  been  encouraged  by  Jamoe 
R.  Kllllan,  Jr.  to  be  more  concerned  about 
the  environment,  making  it  more  suitable 
and  attractive  for  mankind.  Some  physlclsU 
and  chemists  show  their  deep  Interest  la 
social  problems,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  arti- 
cles In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  ScientUts 
References  abound  In  the  form  of  books  and 
articles,  but  there  seems  to  be  too  little 
communication  among  all  these  fields.  If  an 
organization  that  represents  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor were  to  seek  a  meeting  of  minds  by 
way  of  an  exchange  of  facU  and  viewpoints, 
naore  progress  might  be  made.  Phi  Kappa 
Phi  could  be  that  body  on  each  of  our 
campuses,  with  coUoqula  similar  to  those  at 
Oregon  State  University,  but  more  Incltisive 
of  the  fields  of  knowledge. 

If  we  are  to  make  progress  collectively,  we 
must  recognize  and  tolerate  certain  limita- 
tions and  biases  within  each  field.  We 
should  give  ear  to  such  elements  of  Informa- 
tion as  can  be  contributed  most  appropri- 
ately from  each  area  of  scholarahlp.  Each 
of  our  disciplines  has  a  subjective  and  an  ob- 
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Jeetlve  component.  11  we  were  completely 
obJeotlTe  ve  might  perfect  existentialism; 
but  from  my  limited  reading  In  tills  field.  It 
appears  tbat  the  ezlstentlaUst  bas  difficulty 
finding  meaning  in  bis  life.  NeTertheless,  we 
need  to  be  aa  objective  as  we  can  about  our 
aubjectlvlty.  The  humanities  are  often 
thought  of  aa  being  more  subjective  than 
objective,  and  based  on  deductive  reasoning, 
whereas  the  aciences,  at  least  in  experimen- 
tation, are  chiefly  objective  and  inductive. 
Tou  may  wish  to  make  your  own  estimate  of 
these  factors.  Admittedly,  each  subject-field 
has  Its  own  history  and  a  certain  inertia  to 
new  concepts  and  methods. 

The  humanities,  including  the  arts,  can 
give  meaning  to  our  lives.  The  physical  sci- 
ences and  engineering  contribute  to  our  en- 
Ttronment  In  comfort  and  in  the  means  of 
releasing  our  time  for  more  humanistic  ac- 
tivities. The  biological  sciences  advance  our 
health  and  can  also  promote  an  understand- 
ing of  life  as  a  process. 

It  need  not  be  necessary  to  mention  the 
many  social  problems  on  all  levels  of  himian 
organisation,  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional. We  try  to  solve  them  by  new  laws: 
by  voting  money  so  that  the  problems  may 
"go  away":  or  by  appointing  commissions 
All  too  frequently  and  essentially  oompoeed 
of  legal  minds  rather  than  social  psycholo- 
gists and  sociologists.  But  the  roots  of  social 
behavior  lie  In  our  animal  nature.  May  I 
ask  yotir  Indulgence  while  I  try  to  present, 
all  too  briefly,  some  viewpoints  from  socio- 
blology. 

To  a  zoologist  man  is  an  anlnaal,  a  verte- 
brate, a  mammal,  and  more  specifically  a  pri- 
mate, Honto  tapiena  has  organs,  peyslology. 
reproductive  and  genetic  mechanisms  similar 
to  animals  closely  related  to  him  in  the  tree- 
of-llfe.  He  differs  from  them  to  a  marked  de- 
gree In  his  opacity  to  learn,  for  good  or  ill, 
and  tn  hla  ose  of  syntax,  whereas  near  rela- 
tives can  convey  only  simple  signals  denot- 
ing the  presence  at  danger  or  food,  and  par- 
ent-young signals.  He  deals  In  abstractions, 
a  trait  which  the  chimpanzee  has  shown  In 
•  limited  capacity.  According  to  Sir  Jiillan 
Huzley,  man's  prospective  physical  evolution 
Is  unpromising  at  best,  but  his  oclal  Inheri- 
tance by  way  of  libraries,  machine  tools,  and 
tradition  as  culture  Is  unlimited  In  p>06sl- 
bllltles,  and  unique  In  the  animal  kingdom. 
Culture  tn  human  society  Is  the  only  biologic 
are*  where  there  is  an  Inheritance  of  ac- 
qtUred  oharacterlstlcs. 

Sizice  experimentation  with  man  is  not 
tolerated,  biology  has  used  the  comparative 
method  with  hlstorloal  success.  Medicine 
became  a  science  when  It  forsook  the  medl- 
elne-man  with  his  shouting  and  drum-beat- 
ing, and  turned  to  animal  experimentation. 
It  learned  about  the  metabolic  processes  of 
Ms  TarlouB  organs,  about  hormones,  effects 
of  drugs,  and  tHe  cause  and  cure  of  disease. 
Psycbology,  likewise,  learned  abo\n  mechan- 
isms of  behavior,  reaction  patterns,  laws  of 
learning,  frustration  and  neuroses  in  ani- 
mals and  man  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  bssle  prtndplee  discovered  by  «.niTnai 
experimentation  could  be  applied  to  man  If 
the  animals  were  closely  related  to  man  in 
their  physical  attributes.  Therefore.  It  Is 
relevant  to  discover  principles  in  the  social 
life  of  vertebrates  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing some  human  implications.  Soclobiology 
has  developed  sufficiently  to  attempt  some 
generallaatlons,  and  it  Is  most  encouraging 
to  note  the  Interest  shown  by  sociologists. 

Many  species  of  backboned  ^nimoia  are  ag- 
gressive, or  self  assertive,  and  attack  or 
tbreaten  their  conspectiflc  associates.  Since 
they  also  display  the  trait  of  submissiveness, 
monbers  of  a  group  may  submit  to  dconlna- 
tlon  or  avoid  their  social  superiors.  Through 
learning  and  other  factors,  groups  may  be 
organlaed  alcwg  two,  often,  overlapping,  Unes 
of  preoede&oe.  the  dominance  orders  and  ter- 
rltortallty,  both  baaed  on  aggression  and  nb- 
mlMloii. 


Territories  may  be  permanent,  or  limited  to 
the  breeding  season.  Typically,  a  mated  pair 
will  claim  a  definite  area  and  will  exclude 
others  of  the  same  species  through  aggres- 
sion. Such  domains  insure  non-interference 
during  mating,  breeding,  and  rei-irlng,  and 
also  maintain  a  feeding  area.  This  type  of 
organization  Is  reminiscent  of  human  situ- 
ations In  early  America  when  the  farmstead 
provided  all  the  needs  of  tlie  family,  and 
when  the  homesteiulpr  h.'td  to  do  his  own 
defending,  as  lUustr.\tcd  In  the  now  typical 
television  Western.s.  Manne  birds,  such  as 
gulls  and  terns,  occ.ipy  ledges  on  cliffs,  and 
with  limited  space  for  the  large  population 
they  reduce  territories  to  small  circumscribed 
areas  about  the  nest  The  parents  forage 
over  the  water;  that  Is.  they  po  to  work  at  a 
distance,  and  when  one  returns  to  the  nest, 
it  undergoes  a  recognition  ceremony  before 
being  admitted.  This  is  an.-ilogous  to  the 
apartment  house  of  Homo  sapient  Striuigers 
use  the  doorbell  or  else  take  the  conse- 
quences. Immature  young,  like  children,  are 
permitted  to  roam  over  the  area  without 
attack.  N. 

Territories  may  also  be  the  property  of  a 
closed  group  having  a  do^nlnance  order. 
Babooris  in  Africa  display  sudh  an  organiza- 
tion, as  do  some  African  tribes.  History 
shows  how  such  behavior  lead  to  city-states, 
and  to  empires  by  consolidation.  National- 
ism is  its  product.  If  this  Is  natural  for 
man,  he  mleht  consider  a  hlerachy  of  socio- 
political units  with  Inter-indlvldual  relations 
basic  at  lowest  levels,  and  a  world  order  by 
proper  repre.sentatlon  at  highest  levels. 
Surely  man  should  have  the  intelligence  to 
grasp  such  a  complex  structure 

Dominance  orders  occur  among  animals 
that  live  in  groups,  such  as  herds,  flocks, 
schools  of  flsh,  troops  of  primates,  and  even 
In  man.  These  hierarchies  are  based  on  the 
ranking  of  IndividuaLs  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  each  may  dominate  with- 
out any  retaliation.  The  order  may  be 
straight-line,  or  It  may  contain  pecking  tri- 
angles. The  males  usually  show  passive 
dominance  over  the  females,  to  that  each  sex 
has  Its  own  peck  order.  Most  males  will  not 
tolerate  hen-pecking. 

In  natural  situations  the  young  develop 
within  on  established  social  unit.  Initially 
in  close  association  with  the  mother,  and 
gradually  develop  relations  with  other  young 
and  finally  with  adults.  Thus  the  learning 
milieu  develops  In  complexity  as  the  young 
mature  and  establish  their  poeltlons  In  the 
animal  society,  moving  upward  as  the  oldest 
die  off.  In  time,  as  Inter-lndlvidual  habits 
become  well  established  by  reinforcement, 
the  threats  and  avoidances  moderate  and  be- 
come symbolic.  Thus  Intensities  of  inter- 
actions are  reduced  and  social  Inertia  Inte- 
grates the  group.  Such  Inter-lndlvldual  re- 
sponses that  Indicate  toleration  would  be 
referred  to  as  manners  In  himian  social 
relations. 

At  about  the  time  when  dominance  orders 
were  stimulating  experimentation  with  a 
variety  of  animals.  R.  B.  Cattel  made  an 
analysis  of  social  classes  in  America.  His 
criteria  for  status  were  items  that  people 
used  for  estimating  whether  a  person  ranked 
above  or  beneath  them  In  the  social  scale;  In 
other  words,  hvunan  methods  of  pecking. 
Some  of  these  were: 

Prestige  of  occupation,  judged  by  attempts 
to  reach  it. 

Size  of  Income:  also  whether  paid  as  a  sal- 
ary or  as  a  wage. 

Social  status  of  those  with  whom  the  Indi- 
vidual associates  In  private  life.  In  recreation 
or  business. 

Neighborhood:  size  and  type  of  residence. 

Amount  of  conspicuous  expenditure  on 
hixurlee.  recreation  and  leisure. 

Such  studies  have  been  continued  by  so- 
ciologists and  social  status  In  human  society 
Is  now  commonly  recognized.  Although  so- 
cial Inertia,  as  tradition.  Is  a  major  factor  In 


group  Integration,  its  stabilizing  Influence 
tends  to  retard  Intellectual  and  social  prog- 
res.  Characteristics  of  "race"  are  used  as 
symbols  of  social  status.  "Have-not"  nations 
are  bound  by  centuries  of  tradition. 

We  have  recently  tried  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  social  inertia  on  the  stability  of 
social  rank.  Male  sex  hormone,  which  in- 
creases aggressivenes.  was  injected  into  low 
ranking  hens.  If  social  position  Involvfd 
social  stress,  I.e..  some  pecking  or  reinforce- 
ment, no  effect  could  be  noted.  In  only  one 
group,  where  there  was  a  complete  extinction 
of  pecking,  did  a  treated  hen  move  up  to  top 
rank.  Thus,  social  inertia  can  Inhibit  the 
display  of  abilities.  This  reminded  me  of 
certain  of  our  students  from  an  under-de- 
veloped nation,  who,  returning  with  higher 
degrees,  were  not  permitted  to  apply  their 
new  training  because  of  social  caste. 

Over  20  years  ago  we  wanted  to  determine 
whether  social  organization  had  any  biolog- 
ical significance.  Stable  social  orders  among 
chickens  were  contrasted  with  flocks  In 
which  the  peck  orders  were  kept  In  a  state 
of  flux.  Aggressive  acts  among  the  organized 
controls  were  symbolic  and  less  frequent 
than  among  the  experimental  birds.  The 
Integrated  groups  consumed  more  food  and 
laid  more  eegs  than  did  those  flocks  under- 
going a  constant  reorganization.  Thus,  so- 
cial organization  conserves  energy  and  has 
stu-vivai  value  under  periods  of  stress.  On 
the  human  level  the  military  organization 
serves  as  an  example  of  siu-vlval  value  result- 
ing from  an  Integrated  flow  of  command.  In 
a  world  shrunken  by  modern  communication 
and  transportation — more  frequent  Inter- 
relations between  various  peoples  and  cul- 
tures— some  form  of  organization  is  worthy 
of  the  effort.  We  need  some  mechanism 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  balance  be- 
tween competition  and  cooperation.  Abso- 
lute domination  is  not  the  answer  since  it 
breeds  revolt,  and  furthermore  It  Is  not 
tolerant  of  new  concepts  and  practices. 

Genetic  differences  in  behavior  between 
breeds,  and  between  races  of  animals  or  man, 
have  been  intriguing.  By  means  of  selective 
breeding  we  have  obtained  high  and  low  ag- 
gressiveness strains  within  two  breeds  of 
chickens.  One  can  only  wonder  whether 
differences  between  various  peoples  also  have 
a  genetic  basis  or  whether  they  stem  largely 
from  early  experience  within  different  cul- 
tures. T.  Dobzhansky  considered  the  pos- 
sible genetic  consequences  with  a  society 
that  had  rigidly  closed  castes  for  about  100 
generations.  He  concluded  that  castes  did 
not  concentrate  the  genes  for  special  abili- 
ties and  aptitudes  in  particular  breeding 
groups.  Since  most  of  man's  behavior,  as 
contrasted  with  higher  vertebrates,  is  ac- 
quired through  learning  and  early  experience, 
selection  may  be  expected  to  be  on  the  basis 
of  culture.  According  to  Sh-  Julian  Huxley, 
when  homlnlds  became  man,  the  psycho- 
social phase  of  evolution  was  initiated  on 
this  earth.  Hence  man  can  influence  his 
own  evolution  through  a  scientific  approach 
to  human  values. 

Ruth  Benedict  compared  several  primitive 
cultures  and  showed  that  they  may  mould 
Individuals  Into  societies  that  may  have  dom- 
inant traits  of  either  non-aggressiveness, 
animosity,  or  extreme  rivalry.  It  is  what 
man  leams  and  develops  in  his  culture  that 
determines  his  way  of  life.  Can  social  inertia 
and  the  traditions  of  a  particular  culture 
be  changed  without  radical  upheaval  or  rev- 
olution? Human  history  suggests  that  the 
"shock  technique"  Is  required  to  overcome 
Inertia.  Even  on  the  Intellectual  level  It  re- 
quired about  60  years  for  the  "shock"  of 
Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species"  to  have  Its  en- 
lightening effect.  If  we  accept  the  Scope's 
trial  as  the  turning  point.  But  cultures  can 
grow  In  the  same  manner  as  popxilatlons  of 
organisms. 

The  growth  of  populations,  whether  micro- 
organisms.  Insects,  or  vertebrates,  tend  to 
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follow  the  sigmoid,  or  Gaussian,  curve  when 
changes  In  size  are  plotted  against  time. 
The  acceptance  of  hybrid  corn,  farm  ma- 
chinery, home  appliances,  followed  the  s,ame 
pattern,  which  has  been  used  by  industry  to 
project  its  plans  for  manufacture.  A  sim- 
ilar projection  was  made  by  W.  R.  Erode  for 
the  growth  of  science.  Each  new  discovery 
has  a  stimulating  effect,  and  initiates  an- 
other rise  at  the  otherwise  upper  asymptote. 
One  need  only  recall  the  effects  of  the  tele- 
phone, the  automobile,  electronics,  and 
atomic  physics  to  visualize  an  expanding  cul- 
ture. Nations  that  have  not  accepted  these 
Innovations  have  remained  on  the  Gaussian 
plateau  of  fixed  cultures.  Are  our  socio- 
political ideologies  more  resistant  to  such 
stimulation? 

We  may  conclude  from  this  sketchy  pres- 
entation that  man's  social  behavior  has  the 
same  basic  characteristics  as  those  of  other 
vertebrates.  Anthropologists  A.  H.  Hollowell 
and  E.  W.  Count  have  used  the  phylogenetic 
approach  and  find  a  patterned  framework 
from  which  social  sciences  may  proceed  and 
which  ties  them  into  processes  of  organic 
evolution. 

M.in's  future  rests  heavily  on  the  collective 
use  of  his  intelligence;  on  his  seeking  veri- 
fiable truths;  on  his  development  of  curiosity, 
of  satisfying  motives,  of  the  desire  for  under- 
st.nnding;  and  on  his  skUl  in  reaching  sound 
judgments.  Each  generation  In  its  develop- 
ment from  an  anim.il-like  Infancy  must  pass 
through  stages  during  which  it  acquires  the 
uniquely  human  traits  .ind  Ideals  that  give 
life  moaning.  We  should  come  to  the  reali- 
zation that  each  individual's  contribution  to 
humanity  Is  the  ultimate  in  life.  If  man  is 
to  progress,  he  should  contribute  more  to  the 
search  for  truths  and  values,  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  them,  than  to  the  mere  addition  of 
excess  protoplx^m  to  an  already  swelling 
mas.s. 

We  as  Individuals,  and  as  clwpters,  in  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  have  an  obligation  to  humanity. 
We  also  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  en- 
hance communication  between  all  branches 
of  knowledge.  We  have  the  talent,  and  the 
audience,  on  our  respective  campuses.  As  a 
stimul.ont  may  I  suggest  two  references  as 
examples  of  such  communication.  One  is  the 
lecture  by  Chancellor  J.  M.  KloUsche  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee,  given 
at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  College  Honor  Societies.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Phi  Kajipa  Phi  Journal.  The 
other  Is  a  series  of  three  lectures  given  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  John  T.  Fey  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  last  December.  Tliese 
are  published  as  Volume  XXX  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  Publications,  entitled  The 
Role  of  Scholarship  in  an  Age  of  ScieTice. 
We  can  communicate:  ail  we  need  Is  the 
motivation. 
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Veterans'  Administration  will  be  author- 
ized to  spend  in  the  1967  fiscal  year  ap- 
proximately $43  million  for  research  and 
this  present  work  is  but  one  example  of 
the  activities  in  which  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  engaged. 

Dr.  D.  Ewen  Cameron,  director  of 
psychiatry  and  aging  research  labora- 
tories, is  testing  a  chemical  Lo  evaluate 
whether  or  not  memory  can  be  improved 
by  a  drug.  His  preliminary  results  indi- 
cate that  memory  is  in  fact  aided  in  all 
test  subjects  who  score  60  or  better  on  a 
memory  quotient  test  before  being  placed 
on  the  drug.  The  improvement  ranges 
from  slight  to  dramatic — the  better  the 
memory  quotient  is  at  the  start,  the 
greater  the  gain  after  the  drug.  Dr. 
Cameron  found  that  a  relatively  small 
gain  in  the  memory  quotient  score  shows 
up  as  a  considerably  greater  gain  the 
subject's  social  behavior  and  ability  to 
handle  himself  in  day-to-day  situations. 
The  drug  tested  is  Cylert.  The  drug 
has  no  detrimental  side  effects  that  can 
be  determined— the  main  side  effect 
noted  was  that  the  chemical  may  prove 
slightly  overstlmulating  to  the  patient  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  psychiatric  ener- 
gizers.  Most  of  the  subjects  used  in  the 
study  are  in  the  50-  to  65-age  range. 

The  drug  was  quite  effective  in  in- 
creasing the  memory  quotient  of  a  nor- 
mal subject.  It  does  not  appear  to  help 
the  senile  or  brain-damaged  patient.  It 
probably  will  prove  most  useful  as  a  pro- 
phylactic-preventive measure  in  persons 
just  starting  to  show  memory  Impair- 
ment. 
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HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


or    WISCONSIN 


Memory  Drugs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  newspaper  accounts  have  indi- 
cated that  medical  circles  are  developing 
a  chemical  which  may  be  helpful  in  im- 
proving the  memory  of  individuals  who 
are  beginning  to  lose  this  faculty.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  at  Albany, 
N^.,  Is  participating  in  this  program', 
which  some  individuals  have  described 
as  "exciting  and  highly  significant."  The 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  Is 
fortunate  In  having  an  organization  such 
as  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  which 
has  well  served  the  interests  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  men  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  Nation's  battles. 

In  the  34  years  since  Congress  con- 
ferred a  charter,  the  DAV  has  given  free 
assistance  to  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families  In  obtaining  medical  care,  hos- 
pitalization, disability  compensation,  re- 
habilitation, Job  training,  and  employ- 
ment. 

Its  good  works  In  these  areas,  sup- 
ported by  Income  from  the  very  useful 
Idento-tag  service  furnished  to  Ameri- 
can motorists,  has  been  supplemented  by 
wise  smd  constructive  support  for  legisla- 
tive measures  to  aid  disabled  veterans. 

The  DAV  members  themselves,  men 
who  have  sacrificed  their  physical  well- 
being  in  defense  of  their  country,  are  liv- 
ing reminders  for  all  of  us  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  freedoms. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  that  50  of  the 
1,834  local  chapters  of  the  DAV  and 
some  4,600  of  its  231.000  members  are 
located  in  my  home  State  of  Wisconsla 
I  wish  the  DAV  continued  success  In 
its  excellent  work  In  the  years  ahead. 


or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  pleasure  I  note  the  release  of  a  book. 
"Cowboy  at  the  Mike,"  written  by  my 
good  friend  of  many  years.  Curt  Gowdy. 

Curt,  one  of  America's  busiest  and 
best  known  sports  broadcasters,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Wyoming  who  has  maintained 
close  ties  with  his  home  State. 

He  rightly  desen-es  his  renown,  be- 
cause he  is  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  To  his  broadcasting  he 
brings  the  knowledge  and  insight  that 
comes  from  experience,  for  he  was  an 
outstanding  athlete  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  and  a  member  of  Ev  Shelton's 
national  championship  basketball  team. 

We  In  Wyoming  are  proud  of  his  ac- 
complishments, and  especially  enjoy  the 
chapters  on  his  childhood  and  young 
manhood  in  Wyoming.  Many  will  find 
his  description  of  the  progress  of  his  ca- 
reer an  nnteresting  and  informative 
chronicle  on  the  profession. 

I  would  like  to  enter  Into  the  Record 
a  column  written  by  a  mutual  friend  of 
Curt  and  mine,  Larry  Blrleffl,  himself  a 
well-known  broadcaster  and  newsman. 
The  article  appeared  In  the  Wyoming 
Eagle  newspaper  In  Cheyenne  on  June  15 
1966.  The  article  follows: 
Wyoming  Emerges  as  Hebo  in  Gowdy's  New 

LrTERARY   ErrORT 

I'm  the  last  guy  who  should  try  to  do  a  re- 
view on  Cwrt  Gowdy's  current  literary  ef- 
fort, "Cowboy  at  the  Mike." 

As  a  charter  member  of  his  fan  club  since 
the  days  he  zlgged  and  zagged  aa  a  little  guy 
among  the  bigger  ones  on  Ev  Shelton's  first 
championship  basketball  teams  at  Or  Wyom- 
ing U,  my  critique  would  not  only  be  a  Uttle 
bi.Tsed  but  it  would  also  Inevitably  exude  with 
some  pride. 

Ours  has  been  a  long  and  cherished  friend- 
ship, maintained  mostly  since  college  days 
through  the  auspices  of  American  telephone 
and  telegraph  and  all  too  infrequent  get  to- 
gethers  here  in  his  home  sute,  or  somewhere 
along  the  sports  trail. 

Probably  the  most  surprising  element  of 
Ciu-t's  book  to  me  is  the  fact  that  he  found 
time  to  put  it  together. 

ActiUIy,  Gowdy  is  probably  the  busiest  fig- 
ure in  the  national  sports  broadcasting  pic- 
ture today.  He's  certainly  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  versatile  in  his  field.  For  dur- 
ability In  one  of  the  most  fiercely  competitive 
and  erratic  of  all  professions,  he  surpasses 
"What's  My  Line." 

His  audiences  at  one  time  or  another  have 
topped  those  of  Bob  Hope  and  Ed  Sullivan 
put  together,  as  I  know  of  no  other  con- 
temporary who  has  broadcast  all  the  major 
bowl  games,  the  world  series  and  the  Olym- 
pics. In  virtually  the  same  week,  he  h.^ 
jumped  from  one  major  network  to  the 
other,  from  the  all-star  baseball  game,  the 
annual  college  all-star  football  game  at  Sol- 
dier field  to  a  fishing  show  in  the  deep  Ar- 
gentines. 

He  has  traveled  the  world  and  as  Paul 
GalUco  titled  his  J^k  "His  Eyes  Have  Seen 
the  Glory."  The  GOwdy  atory  spans  two  dec- 
ades of  sports  and  include*  many  of  the 
immortal  names  of  those  generations. 
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Yet  to  me  the  warmth  of  his  boolt  ajid  the 
human  element  are  all  captured  In  the  flrst 
chapters  when  he  tells  of  his  boyhood  days 
In   Cheyenne   and   at   Wyoming    University. 

And  when  he  recounts  his  early  exerlences 
and  tallLS  about  the  people  who  had  such 
profound  Influence  on  his  life. 

His  parents,  his  first  E&igllsh  teacher,  his 
first  days  of  broadcasting  and  his  years  at 
his  state  university  get  as  much  play  as  Joe 
Dlmagglo's  record  hitting  streak.  Ted  Wil- 
liams graceful  figure  at  bat  or  the  many  other 
great  names  of  sport  which  are  woven  around 
the  crisply  written  narrative. 

The  hard-bitten  sports  fan  in  Duluth,  or 
BrooklLne,  Ma&s..  who  knows  Helen  Wills 
Moody's  record  backwards,  will  probably  care 
less  about  Gowdy's  early  life.  But  In  a  sense. 
It's  "Cowboy  at  the  Mike"  most  admirable 
chapters.  And  for  anyone  who  has  an  ounce 
♦  of  Wyoming  blood  In  them,  they'll  share  In 
the  pride  of  Its  story. 

There's  much  to  chew  on  In  the  book  for 
the  young  man  to  whom  the  broadcasting 
profession  may  have  glamorous  appeal. 

The  climb  from  Cheyenne  to  Oklahoma  to 
New  York  and  Boet^p  was  neither  meteoric 
or  easy.  There  were  detours,  pain,  heart- 
break and  endless  hours.  The  same  road  may 
be  gone  forever,  as  this  Is  another  era  when 
television  has  made  It  easier  for  the  big- 
named  athlete  to  start  at  the  top. 

la  this  respect,  Gowdy  may  be  the  last  of 
the  line  and  an  anomaly  himself  In  the 
buainess  which  years  ago  produced  the 
true  professionals  as  Ted  Husing,  Bill  Stern, 
Bed  Barber  and  the  Curt  Gowdys. 

He  avoids  talking  about  the  ascendancy  of 
the  "Jock"  or  the  one  time  athlete  behind 
the  microphone  with  diplomacy  in  his  book, 
"Cowboy  at  the  Mike."  As  actually  Gowdy 
right  today  Is  at  the  height  of  his  career, 
with  no  diminution  in  sight.  But  as  dis- 
creetly as  possible,  he  left  the  younger  reader 
know  that  It's  almoet  impossible  to  follow 
th«  footsteps  of  the  broadcasters  of  the  other 
generations. 

"Cowboy  at  the  Mike"  will  not  win.  In  all 
probability,  either  a  Pulitzer  or  a  Peabody 
ttward. 

But  as  far  as  Wyomlngites  who  read  It 
mre  concerned,  they'll  agree  that  It  should. 
For  Wyoming,  his  school,  his  hometown  and 
Ills  environment  really  emerge  as  the  hero 
after  20  years  of  being  away  from  "home." 


The  34th  AniuTersary  of  Disabled 
Americaa  Veterans 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  J.  OUVA  HUOT 

or    NEW    HAMPSHtBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagiKS  today  In  commemorating  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  charter  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

The  more  than  231.000  members  of  the 
DAV  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  34  years.  The 
literally  millions  of  veterans  who  have 
been  assisted  by  the  organization  bear 
ample  witness  to  the  eflBciency  and  de- 
ToUon  which  has  characterized  the  DAV 
since  its  Inception. 

At  a  time  when  the  need  for  highly 
skilled  and  efficient  people  is  growing  at 
an  astounding  rate  It  Is  important  to  note 
that  thousands  of  disabled  veterans,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  relegated  to 


a  mere  existence,  arc  occur)ying  highly 
important  and  sen.sitive  positions  thanks 
to  the  assistance  they  have  received  from 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

I  salute  the  DAV  for  all  Its  programs, 
and  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  them 
many  more  successful  years  of  service 
to  our  di-sabled  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. 


Rampart  Dam  and  the  Perpetual 
Engineers 


The  34th  Anniversary  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MARYX.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"r.A.TIVES 

fhursday.  June  16.  1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
rest  of  our  colleagues.  I  am  proud  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  event  in  which  Congress 
pays  tribute  to  the  commendable  work 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  I  am 
especially  proud  on  this  occasion  because 
the  current  DAV  national  commander  is 
my  good  friend  and  fellow  Marylander, 
Claude  L.  Callegary,  who  has  also  dis- 
tingui.^hed  himself  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing attorneys  of  Baltimore. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  2,329  Maryland 
members  of  the  D.AV.  who  make  up  the 
24  chapters  throughout  the  State,  are  as 
proud  of  Claude  Callegary  as  I  am  for 
the  work  he  has  done  during  his  tenure 
in  office. 

Since  its  founding  on  Christma.s  Day, 
1919,  by  a  small,  dedicated  group  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  the  DAV  has  continued 
to  swell  its  ranks  until  today  Its  mem- 
bership totals  over  230,000. 

During  this  period,  the  organization 
has  performed  a  ni&nber  of  remarkable 
services  In  behalf  of  all  disabled  vet- 
erans. Perhaps  Its  most  wldel>'  known 
activity  Is  the  distribution  of  miniature 
license  plates  for  u.se  on  key  rings. 
Through  this  activity  the  DAV  has  been 
able  to  return  over  a  million  sets  of  lost 
car  keys  to  their  owners.  And  also 
through  this  activity,  millions  of  the  rest 
of  us  have,  by  returning  a  contribution 
to  the  DAV  along  with  the  auto  tag  reg- 
istration card,  have  been  able  to  express 
our  appreciation  for,  and  support  of.  the 
work  of  this  organization.  • 

But  probably  the  most  important  work 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  its 
National  Service  Pi'ogram  through 
which  120  full-time  national  service  of- 
ficers help  all  disabled  veterans  get  the 
help  they  need  in  medical  care,  rehabili- 
tation, compensation,  job-training,  em- 
ployment, and  Insurance.  These  men. 
usually  disabled  veterans  themselves, 
work  long,  hard  hours.  They  are  highly 
skilled  specialists  who  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  veterans  legislation  and  of 
Its  subsequent  administration.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  national  service  offi- 
cers, over  l.SGOJDOO  claims  have  been 
handled  for  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  war.  I  again  salute  the  work  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on  their 
34th  anniversary  of  their  congressional 
charter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHlCA>f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15. 1966 

Mr.  "DLNGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  ^rmission  granted,  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  by  Mr.  Har- 
old Titus,  conservation  editor  of  Field 
and  Stream  magazine,  appearing  In  the 
June  1966  issue  of  that  fine  publication. 

The  article  warns  of  the  hazards  to 
conservation,  the  resource  destruction, 
and  the  enormous  cost  of  Rampart  Dam. 

Persons  Interested  in  preservation  of 
the  salmon  resources  of  this  continent, 
our  migratory  waterfowl,  and  the  enor- 
mous numbers  of  different  species  of 
wildlife  will  join  hands  In  preventing 
construction  of  something  clearly  neither 
needed  nor  useful.  Rampart  Dam. 

The    above-mentioned    editorial    fol- 
lows: 
Rampart  Dam  and  the  Perpetual  Engineers 

If  you  put  your  finger  right  In  the  center 
of  a  map  of  Alaska,  you  will  point  to  one 
of  the  sorest  spots  In  American  conservation 
today.  For  that  Is  the  location  of  the  pro- 
posed Rampart  Dam.  There  In  the  remote 
wilderness  of  Alaska,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  wants  to  build  Us  most  massive 
boondoggle  of  all  times.  Tlie  Corp.s  en- 
visions a  dara  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Yukon  River  that  would  back  up  a  lake  lar- 
ger than  Lake  Erie.  And  what  Is  the  pur- 
I>o6e  of  this  dam?  To  produce  more  than  5 
million  kilowatts  of  electricity.  According 
to  the  Corps,  some  Congressmen,  and  a  good 
number  of  Alaska  businessmen,  the  construc- 
tion of  Rampart  Dam  is  needed  for  two  rea- 
sons— the  investment  of  $2  billion  to  $3  bil- 
lion for  constructing  the  dam  would  revi- 
talize Alaska's  economy,  and  cheap  electri- 
city would  attract  industry  to  that  state.  Or 
so  they  say. 

But  unlike  many  projects  proposed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  this  gigantic  Job  so  far 
has  been  too  coetly  to  win  quick  approval 
In  Congress.  The  delays  have  allowed  other 
groups  to  consider  whether  the  dam  would 
In  truth  benefit  the  United  States  or  even 
Alaska  on  the  basis  of  their  own  study  fig- 
ures. Instead  of  relying  solely  on  those  of 
the  Corps.  The  latest  and  best  of  these  re- 
ports, released  In  March,  was  titled  "Ram- 
part Dam  and  the  Economic  Development  of 
Alaska."  This  report,  which  was  sixteen 
months  In  Its  assembling,  was  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  a  group  of  organizations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Natural  Reso\irces 
Council  of  America  to  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Scientiflclally  and  statistically  the 
suggested  values  of  Rampart  Dam  were  stud- 
led.  One  by  one,  reasons  for  constructing 
that  huge  concrete  monument  to  the  Corps 
fell  apart,  and  the  utter  folly  of  the  make- 
work  project  was  exposed. 

Let's  examine  some  of  the  arguments  put 
forth  to  promote  Rampart  Dam  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  facts  as  the  study  group 
found  them. 

Alaska  has  a  growing  population  and  will 
require  more  power  in  the  future. 

Says  the  summary  report:  "The  total  en- 
ergy use  at  load  In  1960  In  Alaska  was  about 
650  million  kilowatt  hoiys  per  year.  Ram- 
part Dam,  within  thirty  years,  would  pro- 
duce 34.2  billion  kwh  per  year.  In  order  to 
Justify  such  a  project,  we  should  have  to 
forecast  with  reasonable  certainty  more  than 
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a  fifty-fold  Increase  In  power  demand  over 
a  thirty-five-year  period." 

A  large  block  of  i^cry -low -cost  electric  povB- 
er  will  attract  electroprocesa  industries  to 
Alaska. 

The  summary  report  replies:  "Moet  discus- 
sions have  mentioned  the  aluminum  Industry 
as  the  most  likely  candidate,  although  many 
industries  have  been  proposed  ...  As  of  the 
present    time    the    avmilablUty    of    low-cost 
power  In  northern  North  America  has   not 
been  successful  In  attracting  industry  to  the 
north.       At    Kltlmat     In     northern    British 
C^jlumbia.  an  assured  supply  of  cheap  power 
h.is   been   available   on    the   northern   coast 
since   1954.     Except  for  the  original  alumi- 
num   plant   at   Kemano,    industry    has    not 
moved  to  It,  and  the  surplus  power  Is  now 
being  exported.    The  Churchill  Falls  project 
in  Newfoundland  today  Is  economically  more 
attractive  than  any  project  In  Alaska,  being 
comparable    In   size    to    Rampart,    lower    In 
power    costs,    closer   to    tidewater,   closer    to 
markets,  and  closer  to  an  ample  supply  of 
re:isonabIy  priced  labor.    As  of  1965,  however. 
the   powerful   Industrial   group   behind   this 
,    project  has  been  unable  to  market  any  sub- 
stantial blocks  of  power  to  attract  electro- 
process     Industries     to     Newfoundland  .  .  . 
Al.iskan  electricity  would  have  to  be  virtually 
free    at    present    In    order    to    attract    an 
aluminum  plant  to  that  state  In  view  of  Its 
greater  labor  and  transportation  costs." 

Poiccr  created  at  Rampart  Dam  can  be  ex- 
ported profitably  to  the  general  North  Amcri- 
can  power  market. 

No  argument  is  made  by  the  summary  re- 
port that  the  country  as  a  whole  could  use 
the  34  billion  kwh  that  could  be  produced 
annually  by  Rampart.  What  might  be  con- 
sidered the  point  of  the  eventual  Alaska 
power  system  closest  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington Is  about  1,300  miles,  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  suggests  spanning 
with  two  extra-high-voltage  transmission 
lines  costing  slightly  over  a  half  blUton 
dollars.  However,  at  present  the  longest 
transmission  line  of  this  type  In  the  world 
Is  only  385  miles  long.  Even  if  transmis- 
sion right-of-ways  through  the  mountains  of 
southern  British  Columbia  could  be  obtained, 
says  the  report:  "Conceivably.  It  would  be 
possible  to  move  Rampart  power  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  with  a  larcre  energy  line 
(1  million  volts,  2,200  amps,  2,200  megawatts). 
It  Is  not  now  possible." 

However,  would  Alaskan  power  delivered  to 
the  U.S.  be  competitive  in  price?  When  the 
project  was  originally  planned  and  projec- 
tions were  made  estimating  the  cost  of  power 
delivered  to  the  States,  the  price  of  3.7  to 
4.9  mills  per  kwh  was  competitive,  but  says 
the  report:  "The  National  Power  Survey 
(1964)  projects  average  nuclear  generation 
costs  dropping  from  5.4  to  6.0  mills  In  1967 
down  to  3.2  to  3.8  mills  by  1980.  By  these 
figures,  nuclear  power  would  be  substantially 
cheaper  than  Alaskan  power  delivered  to  even 
the  nearest  corner  of  the  lower  forty-eight 
states  by  the  mid  1970's  .  .  .  [Rampext] 
power  would  become  available  only  much 
later  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  despite  the  immi- 
nent availability  of  Churchill  Palls  power 
major  nuclear  plants  have  been  announced 
not  only  at  Oyster  Creek  (New  Jersey]  but 
also  at  Indian  Point  [New  York]  and  In 
Maine,  ^y  comparison.  Rampart  power  Is 
more  than  twice  as  far  from  smaller  market* 
and  will  not  be  available  until  close  to  the 
end  of  the  century  when  the  potentialities  of 
atomic  power  may  well  be  substantially 
greater  .  .  .  Even  today  It  would  appear 
cheaper  to  build  a  nuclear  plant  on  toe 
Pacific  Coast  rather  than  to  transmit  Ram- 
part power  south,  even  writing  off  the  cost 
of  the  Rampart  Project  as  a  total  loss  " 

However,  the  study  team  did  find  several 
things  that  construction  of  Rampart  Dam 
would  do.  For  example:  "The  average  an- 
nual combined  catch  of  these  three  speclea 
(of  salmon]  from  the  Yukon  Blver  In  boUi 
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the  commercial  and  subslstance  fisheries  ap- 
proximates 800,000  fish.  Construction  of 
the  dam  would  reduce  this  catch  by  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  .  .  .  Such  a  loss  would 
not  be  merely  an  economic  one  ...  |  To  the 
Indians]  It  would  be  difficult  to  underesti- 
mate the  sociological  consequences  of  elimi- 
nating this  type  of  self-respect  and  Inde- 
pendent living." 

About  waterfowl,  the  report  says:  "Consid- 
ering Just  the  loss  of  ducks  produced  on  the 
(Yukon]  Flats,  the  effect  of  Rampart  Dam 
would  be  a  catastrophe  of  major  propor- 
tions .  .  .  Since  1936,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  had  an  ongoing  program  of 
acquiring  and  restoring  marsh  habitat  for 
waterfowl,  financed  by  the  sale  of  excise 
stamps  to  waterfowl  hunters.  The  long- 
range  program  envisions  the  ultimate  res- 
toration of  3.7  million  acres  of  habitat,  of 
which  1.75  million  acres  will  be  productive 
breeding  marsh.  Rampart  Dam  would  de- 
Ing  habitat  and  4.5  million  acres  of  lower- 
density  In  one  stroke  .  .  .  The  1.5  million 
ducks  produced  on  the  Flats  exceeds  the 
aggregate  production  on  all  Federal  refuges, 
state  refuges,  and  marshland  restored  by 
Ducks  Unlimited  and  other  nongovernmental 
groups." 

In  what  may  well  have  been  a  summary 
for  the  whole  study,  the  report  concluded  at 
one  point:  "In  short.  Rampart  is  an  expen- 
sive gamble — the  most  expensive  gamble  ever 
suggested  In  hydroelectric  development — and 
there  la  little  evidence  on  hand  to  Indicate 
the  probability  of  success  la  high." 

However,  an  omnlous  overtone  Is  Implied 
in  the  report,  which  may  be  the  heart  of  a 
more  serious  and  far-reaching  problem.  If 
conservationists,  sportsmen,  economists, 
scientists,  and  taxpayers  In  general  carmot 
prevent  this  massive  make-work  project  from 
being  undertaken  by  the  UJS.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Rampart  may  well  mark  that 
point  In  time  In  the  United  States  at  which 
a  military  bureau  becomes  truly  self-per- 
petuating. Certainly  the  majority  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  Is  against  the  dam,  and  no 
argument  given  In  Its  favor  makes  sense. 

If  Rampart  Dam  Is  built,  our  government 
by  the  people  has  created  a  bureaucratic 
force  that  it  can  no  longer  control,  even  when 
that  bureau  acts  against  the  public  good. 
Rampart  Dam  Is  a  cause  cil^bre,  bigger  than 
just  the  factors  of  Alaska's  economy  and 
resource  conservation.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  more  at  stake  In  Rampart 
than  mee>t8  the  eye  In  summary  report. 
Subtly  but  firmly  the  right  of  the  people  to 
say  "no"  Is  being  challenged. 

Clare  Conlet. 


an  Indestructible  playground  laced  with 
access  roads,  resorts  and  campgrounds.  But, 
when  seen  at  close  range,  the  realization 
comes  that  natural  beauty  is  highly  fragile 
and  cannot  be  saved  except  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  people. 

If  you  do  not  believe  this,  take  a  look  at 
the  broken  )x)tlles  on  beaches,  or  the  dis- 
carded beer  cans  along  highways,  or  the 
p:i!>crwiIclCTness  in  park  areas. 

Not  much  harm  comes  when  one  person 
tlirows  away  a  chewing  gum  wrapper  or  even 
a  beer  can.  But  multiply  one  person  by  mil- 
lions—then you  can  undersUnd  how  large 
the  litter  problem  is. 

We  can  have  beautifxU  surroundings  only 
If  all  of  us  do  our  part. 


A  Measure  of  California's  Greatness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 


It  Is  Up  to  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TEMNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a  short  edi- 
torial from  the  Johnson  City,  Tenn.. 
I?ress-Chronlcle  on  enhancing  and  pre- 
serving the  beauty  of  our  land. 
It  Is  Up  TO  Us 

Billions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to  en- 
hance and  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  land. 
Olgantlc  recreation  area«  are  being  set  aside 
for  public  use.  Poiwer  lines  are  going  under- 
grcrund.  Wayside  perks  and  rest  areas  mul- 
tiply along  the  highways. 

Vtom  «ui  aircraft  far  above  the  groimd, 
lakes  and  mountains  leave  an  Impression  of 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP   CALiroaNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ad- 
monition just  Inside  the  California  State 
Capitol  grounds  in  Sacramento  states: 
"Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains." 
California,  the  No.  1  State  In  the  Un- 
ion in  population,  personal  Income,  gross 
national  product,  water  development, 
graduate  education,  and  ad  infinitum,  is 
admittedly  great  because  we  have  had 
the  kind  of  men  needed  by  a  growing 
State.  It  has  been  stated  that  we  are 
great  in  water  development  because  of 
the  vision  of  not  only  our  great  Gov.  Pat 
Brown  and  our  legislature,  but  also  our 
lay  citizenry  who  understand  perhaps 
better  than  any  others  in  the  world  that 
water  Is  a  true  Index  of  the  development 
of  an  economy  and  society. 

One  such  leader  is  my  good  friend  Dr, 
Bill  Coon,  the  recent  recipient  of  the 
American  Motors  Consen'atlon  Award. 
An  editorial  in  the  Vallejo  Times  Herald 
follows: 

Conservationist  Honobed 

A  nation's  true  wealth  and  prosperity  are 
measured  In  terms  of  Its  natural  resources. 

Thus,  the  strength  of  our  country  Is  -fun- 
damentally related  to  the  manner  In  which 
we  manage  our  resources  today  and  plan 
soundly  for  their  use  tomorrow. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  our  waters, 
forests,  wildlife  and  food-producing  soil  and 
rangelands,  and  to  preserve  this  natural 
wealth  for  future  generations,  we  must  vigor- 
ously promote  citizen  and  governmental  in- 
terest In  sound,  progressive  conservation 
practices. 

Citizen  conservationists,  as  well  as  profes- 
sionals who  pursue  careers  In  that  field,  must 
work  to  maintain  those  basic  foundations. 

One  of  the  moet  dedicated  men  In  the 
country  In  this  regard  U  Dr.  William  (Bill) 
Coon  of  Vallejo,  president  and  chairman  of 
the   Sulsun   Soil   Conservation   District. 

For  his  efforts  In  championing  the  cause  of 
conservation  In  the  Sulsun  Marsh  area — an 
Important  station  for  migratory  waterfowl  In 
the  Pacific  Flyway — the  prominent  Vallejo 
orthodontist  was  formally  recognized  the 
other  day  by  being  named  to  the  coveted 
American  Motors  Conservation  Award,  a  na- 
tional honor  of  the  very  highest  standing. 

Under  his  dynamic  leadership,  the  district 
has  carried  out  extensive  studies  and  has  de-  < 
veloped  a  master  plan  aimed  as  assuring  a 
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fresbwater  supply  tea  years  to  come  In  the 
face  of  a  threatened  Increase  In  the  saJLnlty 
of  SulxnnBay. 

We  formally  congratulate  Dr.  Coon  on  a 
weQ  deserved  honor  and  also  commend  tb« 
American  Motors  Corporation  for  Its  conser- 
vation awards,  a  program  directed  by  outdoor 
author  Ed  Zem. 

Zem  pretty  much  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  outlined  the  basic  Ideas  of 
the  awards  series  as  follows : 

"Briefly.  It  was  begun  In  1953  with  the 
object  of  calling  to'publlc  attention  the  work 
of  persons  who  would  not  normally  receive 
much  recognition  for  their  conservation 
achievements,  and  even  today  we  disqualify 
a  number  of  nominees  because  they  have  al- 
ready had,  at  least  relatively,  considerable 
recognition. 

"I  think  the  program  actually  reflects  the 
feeling  at  a  number  of  key  people  at  Ameri- 
can Motors  that  the  basis  of  our  country's 
greatness  at  least  In  a  material  sense,  is  her 
abundance  of  nat\u-al  resources." 

Again,  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Coon.  And  Bd  Zem  and  his  American  Motors 
conservation   awards   program. 

They  typify  the  finest  traditions  of  those 
who  work  in  the  front  lines  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement. 


Tbc  34tK  AniuTersary  of  the  Disabled 
American  VeteraBS 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  17.  1966.  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  celebrated  the  34th  anniversary 
aa  a  congressional  chartered  national 
veterans  organization. 

The  members  of  the  DAV  have  won  the 
highest  respect  and  full  admiration  of  all 
Americans.  The  superb  record  of  the 
DAV  In  helping  wartime  disabled  vet- 
erans is  forever  etched  into  the  pages  of 
our  Nation's  history. 

It  also  Is  recognized  that  the  DAV  has 
been  a  singularly  powerful  and  eloquent 
▼Dice  for  veterans  who  alone  know  the 
price  of  war  and  the  sacrifices  of  battle 
against  all  enemies  of  freedom. 

I  ccmimend  the  DAV  for  its  34  years  of 
continuous  service  to  America's  wartime 
disabled  veterans  and  their  astounding 
record  of  achievement  in  helping  In  mat- 
ters of  employment,  compensation,  hos- 
pitalization, home  loans,  education,  and 
every  one  of  the  other  vital  issues  that 
affect  the  veteran's  social  and  economic 
welfare. 

The  DAV  must  be  credited  with  keep- 
ing in  prt»>er  perspective  this  country's 
goal  of  world  peace  and  the  need  for 
keeping  the  flame  of  patriotism  burning 
despite  apathy,  fear,  and  sometimes  weak 
resolve. 

Members  of  the  DAV  are  working  con- 
Unuously  to  make  fellow  Americans  al- 
ways aware  of  our  Nation's  historic  posi- 
tion as  the  champion  of  Individual  free- 
dom through  democratic  government. 

The  tragic  fight  against  aggression  In 
South  Vietnam  today  Is  proof  that  this 
Nation  will  not  let  freedom's  cause  go 


undefended.  The  DAV  is  performing  an 
outstanding  task  in  support  this  Gov- 
ernment in  the  flght  against  the  tentacles 
of  communism  and  also  doing  Its  ut- 
most in  Insuring  that  veterans  will  not  be 
forgotten  soldiers. 

I  salute  the  DAV  and  wish  it  contin- 
uing success  in  Its  work  of  furthering 
legislation  objectives  for  veterans.  Their 
sacrifices  and  unselfish  efforts  are  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  men  who  have  de- 
fended their  country  on  the  battlefield. 


Closed  Door  Meetings  Rise  in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP  n.iiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1066 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  14.  1966.  issue  of  the  Chlcaso  Trib- 
une carries  a  report  indicatiiig  that 
closed-door  meetin:,'s  of  conoressional 
committees  are  on  the  Increase.  This 
is  a  di.stressing  development  that  l5  of 
concern  to  all  who  believe  that  in  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  it  Is  Imperative 
that  the  people  be  In  a  position  to  ex- 
amine the  act^  of  their  government.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  Stat(\<;,  which  rep- 
resents the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  expres,ses  their  will,  fails  In  Its  trust 
when  it  unnecessarily  conducts  its  busi- 
ness behind  closed  doors. 

James  Madison  said: 

A  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors mu-st  arm  then'^-^eives  with  power 
which  knowledge  gives  tliem. 

Without  acce.vs  to  Information,  with- 
out knowled£:e  of  what  their  Government 
Is  doing,  the  freedoms  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  in  jeopardy. 

The  Tribune  article  follows: 

ClO.SED-DooR    MllETT.NGS    Rl.SE    IM    CONURESS 

35   Perce.nt    of   HE.^RINGS    Ark   B.arreo   to 

PrBLIC 

Washi.ngton.  June  13 — The  number  of 
congressionrtj,  committee  meetings  held  be- 
hind clovsed  doors  rose  slightly  during  the 
first  quiiTt«r  of  1966. 

Congre.'^sional  cotrunittees  held  1,151  meet- 
ings between  the  ope-ilng  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  on  Jan.  10  and 
March   31,   Congressional    Quarterly  reports. 

A  tabulation  of  op<"n  and  cloecd  meetings 
for  thljs  period  reve;ilod  that  39D,  or  35  per 
cent,  of  the  sessions  were  closed.*" 

The  35  per  cent  figure  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1966  m  Itches  the  figure  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1965  and  also  equals  the  annual  aver- 
age for  committee  executive  sessions.  The 
annual  average  is  ba.sed  on  figurr>s  since  the 
beginning  of  CongressionrJ  Qu;vrterly's  open- 
closed  me-'ting  study  in  1953. 

LOWEST    Nt'MBER    IN    195  9 

The  lowest  percentage  of  closed  hearings 
was  30  per  cent  In  1959.  the  highest  was  41 
per  cent  la  1954. 

In  1961,  35  per  cent  of  the  meetings  were 
cloeed:  In  1962  the  figure  was  34  per  cent. 
In  1963,  the  figure  rose  sharply  to  38  per  cent, 
dropping  In  1964  to  33  jier  cent  and  rising 
again  in  1965  to  34  per  cent. 

The  C  Q.  stiidy  was  based  on  a  day-to-day 
tally  of  committee  meetings  during  each  leg- 
islative session  as  rejwrted  In  the  dally  digest 


section  of  tMe  Congressional  Record.  These 
reporta  are  fcqulred  by  the  legislative  reorga- 
nization act  of  1946.  In  practice,  however, 
they  are  sometimes  neglected  so  that  an  ac- 
curate count  of  all  the  open  and  closed  meet- 
ings for  each  committee  is  nearly  Impoesible 
to  obtain. 

PUBLIC  ADMITTED  TO  SOME 

Open  committee  sessions,  to  which  the 
public  is  admitted,  generally  are  hearings 
on  proposed  legislation. 

Executive  sessions,  from  which  the  pub- 
lic Is  barred,  usually  are  hearings  at  which 
witnesses  testify  on  national  security  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  and  worlc 
periods  In  which  the  committee  "marks  up" 
legislation  or  conducts  administrative  busi- 
ness. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1966,  House 
committees  held  39  per  cent  of  their  meet- 
ings In  closed  sessions,  as  compared  with 
28  per  cent  In  the  Senate. 

House  committees  held  about  700  meet- 
ing during  the  period  covered.  Of  these 
about  400  were  open  to  the  public  and  the 
rest  were  closed. 

The  Senate  held  404  meetings  during  the 
same  period,  of  which  290  were  open  and  114 
were  closed. 

Joint  House-Senate  committees  held  47 
meetings,  with  32  open  and  15  closed,  for  a 
closed  meeting  score  of  32  per  cent. 

MILITARY  GROUPS  LEAD 

Of  the  25  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  which  met  most  frequently  [more 
than  15  times]  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1966,  five  held  at  least  half  of  tlieir  meet- 
ings In  closed  sessions. 

The  leader  was  the  House  armed  services 
committee  which  held  74  per  cent  of  Its  58 
meetings  In  exectitive  session.  Its  Senate 
counterpart  ranked  second  In  the  tabulations 
with  68  per  cent  of  Its  38  meetings  closed. 

The  high  scores  for  these  committees  re- 
sult primarily  from  the  classified  nature  of 
the  testimony  given  before  them. 

The  committees  ranking  third  and  fourth 
In  closed  meetings  were  the  House  ways  and 
means  committee,  with  65  per  cent  of  Its  23 
meetings  closed,  and  the  House  foreign 
affairs  committee,  with  54  per  cent  of  Its  56 
meetings  closed. 

Five  committees  reported  holding  no  ex- 
ecutive meetings.  They  were  the  House  un- 
American  actives  committee,  the  House  se- 
lect small  business  committee,  the  Senate 
public  works  committee,  and  the  Senate  spe- 
cial committee  on  aging. 


The  34th  Anniversary  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


SPEECH 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16, 1966 

Ml-.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
celebrated  Its  34th  anniversary  as  a  con- 
Rresslonally  chartered  national  veterans 
organization.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
our  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  this 
dedicated  group  of  American  war 
veterans. 

On  June  17,  1932,  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  72d  Congress,  this  body  ap- 
proved Public  Law  186  which  Incorpo- 
rated the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
aa    a   Federal,   nonprofit    organization. 


June  20,  1966 
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Since  that  time  the  DAV  has  become  the 
ofificial  voice  of  the  disabled  veterans. 
Although  It  was  organized  by  a  small 
group  of  disabled  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  it  now  has  more  than  231,000  mem- 
bers— veterans  of  both  World  Wars,  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  our  present  struggle 
in  Vietnam. 

Since  1920  the  DAV  has  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  propo-sing  and  promoting  pro- 
grams beneficial  to  disabled  veterans. 
This  fine  organization  has  also  been  a 
leader  in  assisting  tlie  handicapped  In 
general  and  in  providing  voluntary  serv- 
ice to  hospitalized  veterans  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  join  In  honoring  the  DAV  and 
wishing  it  many  years  of  continued  suc- 
cess in  Its  important  work. 
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years  ahead.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be 
sure:  the  DAV  will  be  ready  If  the  need 
arises.  For  this  assurance  and  for  a 
magnlflclent  record  of  performance,  I 
stand  to  honor  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  this  special  day. 


The  34th  Anniversary  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOtTRl 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  16,  1966,  the  House  of  R-epre- 
scntatives  paid  tribute  to  an  orga^ilza- 
tlon  which  should  occupy  a  place  of  spe- 
cial honor  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  Americans;  an  organization  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  those  individuals  who 
have  sacrificed  so  much  in  serving  their 
countrj'— the  disabled  American  veter- 
ans. Last  Thursday  was  DAV  day  on 
the  Hill,  and  It  is  a  great  privilege  for 
me  to  express  my  gratitude  at  this  time 
for  all  that  the  DAV  has  accomplished. 
On  June  17,  1932,  the  72d  Congress 
granted  a  charter  to  the  Dtsabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  as  a  national  service  veter- 
ans organization.  This  charter  served 
as  a  tangible  recognition  of  the  DAV  as 
the  primary  American  organization  de- 
voted to  the  Interests  of  our  wartime 
Injured  and  disabled. 

I  am  sure  that  few  Americans  of  that 
period  had  any  Idea  of  how  badly  this 
Nation  would  need  such  a  service  orga- 
nization In  the  decades  which  were  to  fol- 
low. The  assistance  which  national  serv- 
ice officers  of  the  DAV  were  called  on  to 
provide  to  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families— members  and  nonmembers 
alike — In  the  ensuing  years  was  stagger- 
ing in  Its  magnitude.  In  meeting  this 
challenge,  the  DAV  fully  justified  the 
trust  placed  In  it  by  tlie  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

Today  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans have  231,000  members  affiliated  with 
more  than  1,800  local  chapters.  These 
members,  as  well  as  other  injured  and 
disabled  veterans,  receive  free  assistance 
In  obtaining  medical  care,  hospitaliza- 
tion, disability  compensation,  rehabilita- 
tion, job  training,  employment,  and  home 
loans — all  at  no  expense  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

No  one  can  predict  what  need  the 
Nation  will  have  for  DAV  services  in  the 


General  Westmoreland's  Message 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TE.X.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  commanding  general  in  Vietnam. 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Issued 
a  statement  on  June  14  outlining  the 
purpose  of  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  The 
national  commanders  of  the  four  vet- 
erans' organizations,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
AMVETS,  have  commented  on  this  state- 
ment, and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  text  of  their  state- 
ments: 

Washington-,  DC,  June  15.— Tlie  National 
Commander-in-Chief  oi  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Waj.s  of  the  U.  S.  today  sent  a  telegram 
to  General  William  C,  Westmoreland,  Com- 
mander, U,  8.  Military  Ajk-^istance  Command. 
Vietnam,  congratulating  him  on  his  June  14, 
1966  "stirring  statement  outlining  the  pur- 
pose of  the  U.  S,  Military  in  Vietnam." 

Andy  Borg,  Superior,  Wis.,  the  V.P.W, 
chief  Bald  General  Westmoreland's  state- 
ment, made  on  the  occasion  of  the  191st 
birthday  of  the  U.  S.  Army  "defined.  In  brief 
but  lucid  terms,  the  very  meaning  of  our 
flght  for  freedom." 

The  text  of  the  telegram  follows : 
"As  Commander  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  I  offer  my  highest  compliments 
for  your  clear  and  stirring  statement  out- 
lining the  ptirixjse  of  the  U.  S.  Military  in 
Vietnaijfi,  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  Armv's 
191st  klrthday.  You  have  defined.  In  brief 
but  l^i'cid  terms,  the  very  meaning  of  our 
fight  Jfor  freedom.  You  also  have  answered 
logically  the  misinformed  who  say  our  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam  is  unwarranted  by  recalling 
the  profound  lessons  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea.  The  membership  of  the  V.F.W. 
knows  the  meaning  of  your  words  that  free- 
dom Is  not  only  for  Americans,  for  we  have 
fought  for  that  freedom  in  foreign  lands.  I 
again  assure  you  and  all  U.  S.  and  allied 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam,  that  you  have  the 
continuing  full  support  of  mvself  and  the 
entire  membership  of  the  V.P.W." 

American  Legion  National  Commander  L. 
Eldon  James,  on  Behalf  of  the  2,600,000 
Legionnaires.  Salites  American  Troops 
Throughout  the  World  Upon  the  Oc- 
casion OP  the  191st  Anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Army 

Washington,  DC,  June  15.  1966 —The 
American  I.<>gion  today  cabled  congratula- 
tions to  components  of  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Vietnam  on  the  occasion  of  the  191st  An- 
niversary of  the  Army,  and  reaflSrmed  its 
support  of  all  me.asures  necessary  to  assure 
full   victory  over   Communist   aggression. 

In  a  cable  to  General  William  C.  West- 
moreland, Commanding  General  of  the  U.S. 
Army  In  Vietnam.  L.  Eldon  James,  National 
Commander  of  The  American  Legion  paid 
tribute  to  the  "stirring  words"  contained  In 


General  Westmoreland's  anniversary  message 
to  the  troops  under  his  command. 

In  hi£  anniversary  statement.  General 
Westmoreland  saJd:  "Some  have  said  that 
our  presence  In  Vietnam  Is  unwarrant<>d. 
Their  forefathers  said  that  Europe  was  for 
Europeans  in  World  War  II.  and  their  fathers 
said  Koresi  was  not  our  concern  in  1950.  They 
might  well  have  said  that  freedom  u,  only  for 
Americans.     We  know  better." 

S.oeaklng  on  behalf  of  the  neaxlv  2  600  000 
members  of  The  American  Lepion,  Com- 
n;.uKlcr  James,  complimenting  General  West- 
ir.oreiand.  declared;  "I  want  to  reaffirm  to 
you  and  to  all  American  fighting  men,  and 
to  our  brave  allies  in  Vietn;im,  the  uiiwaver- 
nu:  support  ...  of  The  American  Legion  in 
your  vaJiant  efforts  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom." 

In  releasing  the  contents  of  this  cable  to 
\  ic-tnam.  Commander  Jiunes  recalled  his  re- 
cent letter  to  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.     In  this  letter,  . 
the  veterans  organization  leader  enunciated  ' 
The  American  Legion's  position  of  full  sup- 
port  for  United   SUUes  efforts   in   Vietnam 
and  added; 

"In  my  travels  throughout  the  Unlt«d 
States.  I  find  that  this  position  accords  with 
tiic  fef-linps  of  tlie  v.-ist  majoritv  of  thinkine 
Americans.  They  recognize,  of"  course,  that 
our  participation  In  the  Vietmunese  conflict 
involves  risks;  but,  they  are  eqiuillv  aware 
of  the  predict^able  consequences  of  a'ppease- 
ment  where  Communist  aggresison  is  con- 
cerned." 

The  t<'xt  of  Commander  James'  cable  m 
General  Westmoreland: 

•  Your  statement  to  our  fighting  mrn  in 
\ietnam  on  the  191st  anniversarv  of  tlie 
Lb,  Army  is  a  moving  message  that  has 
special  meaning  for  Americans  and  for  free 
men  everj-where.  The  courage,  humaiiitv  and 
fighting  ability  of  men  In  vour  command 
is  a  tribute  to  members  of  the  Army  t*am 
defending  freedom  the  world  over  A^  vou 
so  aptly  stated,  Vietnam  Is  our  con«-rn. 
It  is  especially  fitting  that  vour  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam  com- 
cideti  with  the  observance  of  Flag  Dav  m 
the  United  States  when  loval  Americans  take 
special  note  of  our  guiding  principles 

"My  warmest  congratulations  on  vour  state- 
ment. I  reaffirm  to  you  and  through  vou  to 
all  American  fighting  men,  and  to  our"  brave 
allies  m  Vietnam,  the  unwavering  supp<-!rt  of 
myself  and  the  entire  membership  of  The 
American  Legion  In  your  valiant  efforts  m 
the  cause  of  freedom." 

In  addition  to  this  cable  Commander 
James  wired  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Harold 
K.  Johnson  and  Secretarv  of  the  Armv  The 
Honorable  Stanley  R.  Resor  the  folfowing 
telegram  so  that  The  American  Legion  might 
register  its  respect  and  high  regard  to  tJie 
U.S.  Army  for  the  difficult  task  so  ably  be- 
ing performed  by  our  troops  standing  in  de- 
fense of  freedom  throughout  the  world: 

"The  American  Legion  extends  its  sincere 
best  wishes  to  the  members  of  the  U  S 
Anny  on  battlefields  and  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world  as  well  as 
those  serving  here  at  home  on  the  occasion 
of  lt«  191st  birthday.  The  courage,  human- 
ity and  fighting  ability  of  our  sen-icemen  In 
V  let  Nam  exemplifies  the  dedication  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  team  defending  freedom  the 
world  over.  As  an  orgamzation  comprised 
of  veterans  who  have  served  their  nation  in 
time  of  war,  I  pledge  to  you  the  continuing 
support  of  The  American  Legion." 

JuNT  17.  1966 
Gen    William  C.  Westmorbxand, 
Military  Assistance  Command, 
U.S.  Army,  VietTiam,  APO,  San  Francisco: 

Your  statement  Issued  In  Vietnam  com- 
memorating the  191st  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Army  has  brought  renewed  confidence 
to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to  free 
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men  the  world  over.  Your  words  reflect 
the  historic  determination  of  American 
fighting  men  to  defend  freedom  and  aid 
victim*  of  aggrewlon*. 

You  have  outlined  clearly  the  purpose  of 
o»ir  presence  In  Vietnam  and  thla  country's 
alms  In  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  free 
men.  The  Disabled  American  Veterans  give 
you  and  thoee  of  your  commend  our  reaf- 
firmed pledge  of  unyielding  support  and  co- 
operation In  your  efforts  In  southeast  Asia. 

ClJintH    !-••    CAtLEGART. 

National  CommandeT, 

Disabled  Amencan 

Veterans. 

June  15,  1966. 
Oen.  WlLLxw  C.  Westmoreland. 
Commander,   U.S.   Military   Assistance   Com- 
ma-nd,    Vietnam,    APO.    San    Francisco. 
*  Calif. 

DBAB  Gia«niAj-  Westmoreland:  Congratu- 
lations on  your  excellent  statement  issued  on 
the  l»l8t  Anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Your  observation  that  the  Army  is 
essential  to  oxir  freedom  and  that  freedom 
Is  for  all  peoples  of  the  world  pointedly  re- 
Hects  the  VS.  position  In  Viet  Nam.  Your 
words,  uttered  on  Flag  Day  which  coincides 
with  the  Army's  birthday,  take  on  added 
Blgniflcance  and  sum  up  the  true  feelings 
of  all  loyal  and  i>atrlotlc  Americans  who 
have  great  pride  In  the  fighting  men  of  this 
Nation. 

We  of  AMVBTS  who  have  proudly  served 
our  country  In  past  conflicts,  pledge  our  full 
suport  to  you  and  all  our  fighting  men  In 
Viet  Nam. 

Very  sincerely. 

Rai.p  E.  Hall. 
AMVETS  National  comrnander. 


The  34th  Anniversary  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  CALLAWAY 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  34th  annlversaxy  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  I  would  particularly 
like  to  praise  the  work  of  the  DAV  chap- 
ters In  my  district,  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia. 

Throughout  the  year,  these  chapters 
work  diligently  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
war  disabled.  Their  programs  are 
varied  and  widespread.  DAV  members 
attend  memorial  services  for  veterans, 
visit  p>atlenta  at  both  veterans  and  Army 
hospitals,  counsel  servicemen  who  are 
In  the  hospitals,  coimsel  the  servicemen's 
dependents  at  their  homes,  and  contrib- 
ute financially  to  hospitals  all  over  the 
State,  such  as  Mllledgevllle.  Thomasvllle, 
and  Dublin. 

Members  of  the  DAV  represent,  with- 
out charge,  the  veteran  and  his  family 
In  claims  for  l)enefits;  they  make  regu- 
lar financial  donations  to  community 
recreation  projects,  children's  homes,  and 
schools. 

The  DAV  was  formed  as  an  independ- 
ently sustained  service  organization,  and 
through  the  years,  the  organization  has 
ranalned  solely  supported  by  member- 
ship dues,  contributions  from  private  in- 


dustry and  other  outside  contributions. 
In  short,  the  DAV  unselfishly  offers  itself 
to  champion  the  needs  and  problems  of 
all  disabled  veterans. 

I  am  tremendously  proud  to  be  able  to 
pay  tribute  to  tliis  fine  group  which  works 
on  behalf  of  those  who  cannot  eiisily  help 
themselves. 


Brooklyn's  League  School  for  Disturbed 
Children  Celebrates  its  13th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  League 
School  for  Seriously  Disturbed  Children 
in  Brooklyn  recently  celebrated  its  13th 
anniversary.  During  the  years  of  its 
existence  the  school  has  made  signifi- 
cant advances  in  dealing  with  childhood 
mental  illness. 

Within  the  next  year  a  new  children's 
mental  health  center  will  be  opened  and 
with  the  help  of  a  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
school's  new  home  training  program  will 
be  expanded.  The  new  center  will  also 
help  In  the  search  for  possible  causes, 
improved  diagnostic,  treatment,  and  ed- 
ucational techniques,  and  someday, 
hopefully,  the  clues  to  the  eventual  cure 
of  mental  Illness  in  children. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  re- 
cent annual  luncheon  commemorating 
the  school's  anniversary  and  to  hear  the 
address  of  its  director,  Dr.  Carl  Penl- 
chel.  So  that  everyone  may  know  of  the 
important  work  of  the  league  school  In 
this  critical  area  of  mental  illness,  I  ask 
that  Dr.  Fenichel  s  address  be  reprinted 
below : 

The  Leactte  School  and  Irs  Piineerino  Role 
IN  EoucATiNG  Seriously  Dlsturbkd  Children 
(Address  delivered  by  Dr    C.^rl  Fenichel,  di- 
rector, at  the  annual  luncheon  commemo- 
rating the  13th  anniversary  of  the  league 
school,  Saturday.  May  14.  1966) 
Last  week — May  1  to  May  7 — t,he  week  that 
was     National     Mental     Health     Week — the 
American    people    were    given    their    yearly 
shock  of  staggering  statistics  about  mental 
Illness,    its    tragic   toll.   Its   human   suffering 
and  Ita  Inhuman  waste.     But  since  statistics 
neither  cry  nor  bleed — it's  easy  to  put  them 
to  sleep. 

To  us  at  the  I^.igue  SchrxM  mental  Illness 
Is  not  a  .seasonal  set  of  statistics  that  touch 
us  once  over  lightly  and  are  then  .swept  out  of 
otir  minds  and  tucked  under  the  rug  the 
other  51  weeks  of  the  year  It  Isn't  easy  to 
forget  the  lives  of  the  hundreds  of  children 
and  parents  who  have  come  and  gone 
through  our  dcxirs  these  m.iiiy  years  and 
whose  faces  are  familiar  and  very  close  to 
us  always. 

Sometimes  It  Is  even  harder  to  blot  out 
the  faces  of  children  we  have  never  seen^ 
the  countless  number  of  hauntingly  un- 
known faces  behind  all  the  letters  and  the 
telephone  calls  that  keep  coming  in  to  the 
school  every  week  of  the  year — each  letter 
a  cry  for  help — each  phone  call  a  signal  of 
distress — from  fwrents  struggling  to  save  not 
a  statistic — but  a  child  trapped  in  the  long, 
dark  anguish  of  menUU  Illness. 


Today  we  meet  to  remember  these  chil- 
dren and  to  renew  a  small  commitment  made 
to  them  13  years  ago.  It  was  in  the  ye.ir 
1953,  during  the  frantic  fifties,  that  the 
League  School  was  born.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  have-not  people  all  over  the  world  were 
breaking  through  the  shackles  of  darkness 
and  demanding  their  right  to  enter  the  20t!a 
century.  During  these  same  hours  of  his- 
tory we  at  the  League  School  were  concerned 
with  another  world  of  have-nots — the  men- 
tally ill  children  who  walk  the  dark  corridors 
and  remote  corners  on  the  thin  ed[;e  of  life 
and  who,  by  being  excluded  from  their  com- 
munity and  its  schools,  were  being  denied 
their  chance  to  live  In  the  20th  century. 

Ours  Is  a  grim  story  of  children  destined 
for  .a  life  of  e.xilo  in  Institutions,  f.ir  re- 
moved from  home  and  family — children 
whose  only  crime  was  menUU  illness. 

It  Is  a  bitter  but  heroic  story  of  desperate 
parents  who  never  stop  searching  for  a  more 
decent  destiny  for  their  children.  It  Is  the 
still  unfinished  story  of  a  small  day  school 
program  struggling  to  change  the  hopeless 
destiny  of  these  chUdren  by  giving  them 
home  and  community  Instead  of  cold,  cus- 
todial containment,  school  and  sympathy  In 
place  of  scorn  and  segregation,  treatment 
rather  than  torment. 

We  have  travelled  far  and  come  a  long 
way  over  these  13  years  and  as  we  move  for- 
w^ard  our  horizons  widen.  But  before  we 
move  on  and  cross  over  tomorrow's  threshold 
Into  our  new  Children's  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter we  must  pause  to  look  back  and  survey 
our  beginnings. 

It  was  only  a  few  short  yesterdays  ago  that 
the  tragic  plight  of  mentally  ill  children  was 
largely  hidden,  hushed  or  Ignored  by  all  but 
their  families  who  bore  the  burden  and  the 
anguish  privately  and  alone.  Public  apathy 
was  still  heavy  with  the  Inhuman  heritage 
of  a  primitive  past  when  the  mentally  ill 
were  doomed,  driven  and  deposited  in  dun- 
geons and  asylums  far  from  the  eyes  r  nd 
minds  of  their  fellow  man.  But  we  In  the 
20th  century  were  becoming  a  bit  too  humane 
for  this  kind  of  savagery — and  so  punish- 
ment gradually  made  way  for  pity  as  we 
opened  the  d\ingeons,  loosened  the  chains 
and  found  a  more  civilized  solution  for  our 
mentally  HI.  What  we  gave  them  Instead  was 
Institutional  containment,  splendid  Isolation 
and  lukewarm  Indifference, 

It  was  an  agonizing  dilemma  that  parents 
were  caught  In  at  the  time  the  League  School 
started.  No  hands  or  doors  opened  out  to 
help  their  child.  Except  for  a  few  small, 
costly  and  dlstsmt  residential  centers  tliere 
was  no  place  for  them  to  go — no  place  except 
that  last  resort — the  state  hospital — no  other 
place  but  home. 

Home  was  what  parents  wanted  most  for 
their  child.  But  home  meant  living  with  the 
tortured  and  unpredictable  behavior  of  a 
child  struck  down  In  the  early  morning  of 
his  years  by  an  Illness  that  does  not  kill  but 
robs  child  and  parent  of  nearly  all  the  pleas- 
tires  and  promises  of  childhood.  Home 
meant  sharing  the  vast  loneliness,  the  ter- 
rifying anxieties  and  the  overwhelming  con- 
fusion that  filled  all  the  hours  of  a  mentally 
Blck  child's  existence.  It  meant  watching 
your  child  staring  endlessly  Into  space  or 
holding  strange  monologues  or  feverish  rit- 
uals with  himself.  Home  was  listening  to 
the  deadening  silences  of  a  child  who  has 
never  spoken  or  to  the  chilling  screams  and 
explosive  cries  of  human  agony  without 
words.  Home  was  the  looks  and  the  whis- 
pers of  neighbors  and  friends  that  sometimes 
made  you  feel  that  your  child  was  either  a 
lower  species  of  life  or  a  spoiled  brat  and 
all  because  of  something  you  did  to  him. 
But  home  was  mostly  watching  the  fleeting 
days  of  childhood  grow  shorter  and  the  shad- 
ows longer  while  your  child  wasted  away 
helplessly — with  nowhere  to  go — no  one  to 
help. 
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And  then  In  1953  a  small  avenue  of  hope 
opened  In  a  drab  little  brownstone  In  Brook- 
lyn converted  Into  a  two-room  schoolhouse. 
It  was  a  school  founded  and  sustained  with- 
out any  of  the  fiscal  resources  of  endow- 
ments, foundation  grants,  government  as- 
sistance or  community  support.  It  was 
founded  solely  on  the  moral  imperative  that 
mentally  Ul  children  must  not  be  excluded 
from  the  human  race.  All  that  the  League 
School  had  to  give  It  life  and  sustenance  was 
a  small  band  of  people  armed  with  the  shin- 
ing slmpllcltj  and  strength  of  an  idea  look- 
ing for  a  time  to  happen^the  Idea  that  men- 
tally sick  children  might  be  helped  in  a  day 
school  Instead  of  a  state  hospital. 

If  the  League  School  had  done  no  more 
than  bring  a  little  hope  and  a  few  small 
hours  of  relief  to  parents  tied  to  the  never- 
ending  tensions  and  turbulence  of  living  with 
a  mentally  ill  child— it  could  have  Justified 
its  existence.  But  we  gave  something  far 
more  precious  than  time-out  and  a  short  re- 
lease for  parents  to  regain  lost  strength  and 
spirit.  Our  major  purpose  was  to  break 
through  some  of  the  barriers  that  separated 
mentally  HI  children  from  life  Itself.  These 
were  children  already  penalized  by  their  own 
desperate  need  to  shut  themselves  off  from 
the  world.  By  Imposing  Its  own  acts  of  ex- 
clusion, society  was  furthering  and  promot- 
ing the  crippling  isolation  and  seclusion  al- 
ready there. 

Axid  so  the  League  School  became  the  small 
voice  of  conscience  and  of  change,  trying  to 
waken  and  arouse  the  community  and  gov- 
ernment to  sustain  an  essentially  moral  and 

democratic   propoeltion— that  every   child 

no  matter  how  sick  or  disabled— is  entitled 
to  the  realization  of  his  full  potential  and 
his  basic  humanity. 

Today  It  Is  universally  recognized  that  the 
business  of  learning  Is  the  most  crucial  ac- 
tivity In  the  life  of  any  child.  We  know  that 
a  normal  child  deprived  of  education  te  a 
child  handicapped  for  life.  How  much  more 
true  Is  this  of  a  child  already  handicapped 
by  the  chronic  confusion  of  mental  Illness 
And  yet  when  the  League  School  first  started 
every  commimlty  in  the  nation  was  multiply- 
ing the  difficulties  and  compounding  the  dis- 
abilities of  deeply  disturbed  children  by  of- 
fering them  nothing  but  medical  discharges 
or  legal  exemptions  barring  them  from  our 
schools. 

I  need  not  recall  or  retell  the  story  of  years 
of  endless  struggle  by  a  handful  of  devoted 
people  trying  to  keep  the  spark  of  our  little 
school  and  Its  Idea  aUve  as  we  faced  each 
day's  familiar  specter  of  debts  and  met  each 
week's  financial  crisis  of  payroll  program 
and  petty  cash  needs. 

And  when  recognition  and  some  financial 
support  eventually  came  to  us  from  govern- 
ment agencies— the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene  In  1956,  the  New 
York  City  Community  Mental  Health  Board 

In  1960  and  the  Board  of  Education  In  1963 

It  came  not  from  the  power  of  our  pleadings 
for  help  but  Ijy  the  persuasiveness  of  our 
program. 

When  we  started  in  1953  It  was  generally 
believed  that  education  ootUd  do  little  for 
our  children  andthat  the  psychiatric  profes- 
sion, armed  with  the  technique  of  psycho- 
therapy, must  assume  the  major  or  total 
treatment  responsibility. 

Psychotherapy,  however,  was  costly  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  most  parents;  child  psy- 
chiatrists and  therapists  were  scarce — even 
for  those  who  could  afford  one;  and  the  few 
therapists  willing  and  able  to  work  with  chil- 
dren as  sick  as  ours  were  admittedly  meeting 
with  very  little  success. 

And  yet  nearly  everyone  In  the  field  went 
right  on  assuming  that  Individual  therapy 
was  what  our  cMldren  needed  most.  Almost 
every  professional  was  sure  that  severely  dis- 
turbed children  were  made  dUturbed  by  dis- 
turbed parents.  According  to  most  recog- 
nized authorities,  mothers  of  mentally  ill 
children    were    rejecting,    overpro  tec  ting    or 


refrigerated;  fathers  of  mentally  111  children 
were  weak,  passive  or  punitive. 

Researchers  were  preoccupied  with  Inves- 
tigations of  the  damaging  atUtudes  and  un- 
sound practices  of  parents  a«  the  primary 
cause  of  childhood  mental  Illness.  Psycho- 
therapists spent  most  of  their  time  searching 
for  traumatic  experiences  and  Inner  conflicts 
which  they  assumed  would  be  found  If  they 
dug  deep  enough  and  which  they  believed 
could  then  be  resolved  or  removed  by  thera- 
peutic Intervention. 

We  at  the  League  School  never  could  ac- 
cept as  fact  the  scientifically  shaky  and  flimsy 
evidence  and  the  official  dogma  which  pro- 
claimed that  mental  illness  was  inflicted  upon 
children  by  the  attitudes  and  practices  of 
their  parents.  We  listened  Instead  to  the 
testimony  of  our  own  experiences.  From  long 
and  close  contact  and  observations  of  our 
parents  we  found  them  to  be  a  cross-section 
of  parents  everywhere.  Among  them  were  as 
wide  a  variety  of  contrasting  personalities 
and  behavior  patterns  with  as  many  combi- 
nations of  strengths  and  weakness  as  could 
be  found  among  any  random  group  of  fa- 
thers and  mothers.  True,  many  of  our  par- 
ents showed  the  anxieties  and  the  perplexities 
that  would  come  to  nearly  any  parent  who 
had  to  Uve  with  a  mentally  ill  child.  But 
most  of  our  parents  had  other  children  who 
were  neither  disturbed  nor  deviant.  We 
found  the  child-rearing  practices  of  our  par- 
ents no  different  from  those  of  parents  of 
normal  children.  Nor  could  we  uncover  any 
of  the  supposed  evidence  that  our  mentally 
sick  children  had  suffered  rejection,  depriva- 
tion or  trauma  In  their  earlier  years. 

Instead,  what  we  found  in  the  observable 
behavior  of  nearly  all  of  our  children  gave 
Increasing  evidence  of  neurological  Impair- 
ment or  motor,  sensory  and  language  dis- 
orders that  could  more  likely  account  for 
their  confused  thinking  and  disorganized 
behavior  without  having  to  dig  deep  into 
their  unconscious,  searching  for  Intrapsychic 
conflicts  or  traumas  Inflicted  by  parents. 

And  here  Is  where  the  League  School  made 
what  more  and  more  professionals  are  recog- 
nizing as  Its  finest  contribution  and  its  great- 
est impact.  We  began  with  the  hypothesis 
that  perhaps  mentally  ill  children  could  be 
helped  by  methods  other  than  traditional 
psychotherapy.  We  gave  emphasis  and  prior- 
ity to  special  education  as  the  major  thera- 
peutic Instrument  for  these  children.  Over 
the  years,  by  daUy  demonstration,  we  found 
and  gave  eloquent  evidence  of  the  poslUve 
value  of  the  special  day  school  as  a  new  and 
vitally  significant  facility  for  the  mental 
health  and  emotional  growth  as  well  as  for 
the  training  and  education  of  mentallv  lU 
children.  '' 

Gradually,  without  the  fanfare  of  public- 
ity campaigns,  TV  programs  or  sensational 
magazine  stories  that  announce  dramatic 
breakthroughs  and  magical  reooveries — the 
quiet  story  of  our  work  began  to  spread  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  eventually,  what  was 
happening  on  a  little  Brooklyn  street  became 
known  to  professionals  and  parents  acrosa 
the  cities  and  towns  of  America  and  the 
world.  Prom  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Soutb 
America  and  Australia  and  from  every  cor- 
ner of  our  own  continent  they  have  been 
coming  to  us  for  guidance  and  help  In  setting 
up  similar  programs  back  home. 

They  keep  coming  through  that  familiar 
red  door  to  observe  our  children,  our  staff 
and  our  program  In  action — and  before  long 
they  inevitably  begin  to  talk  of  the  warm 
glow  that  seems  to  pervade  the  atmosphere. 
I  need  not  remind  anyone  who  has  ever  been 
to  our  school  that  the  warm  glow  doee  not 
come  from  our  furnace  which  has  broken 
down  several  times  during  the  past  winter. 
Nor  does  it  come  from  the  building  itself 
which  architecturally  and  aeathetlcally  wUl 
never  be  called  "the  house  beautiful",  a 
buUdlng  bursUng  at  its  anUquated  aeams  and 
sadly  lacking  In  space  and  In  many  of  the 
facilities  so  essential  for  living  and  working. 
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WhUe  we  here  today  can  rightf\illy  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  of  our  new  and  desperately 
needed  ChUdren's  Mental  Health  Center  we 
know  full  well  that  what  mattera  most  in' the 
lives  of  our  chUdren  is  not  the  walls  and 
roof  that  house  them  but  the  people  in  their 
lives  who  shelter  them  and  help  them  grow 
We  know  that  the  warmth  and  glow  within 
our  building  comes  largely  from  the  people 
who  dwell  and  work  therein  and  from  a 
meaningful  program  that  tries  to  bring  some 
order  and  purpose  Into  the  bleak  and  empty 
lives  of  mentally  Ul  children. 

Nearly  all  of  our  children  come  to  us 
extremely  detached,  wlthdrawti,  dlsorg.uiized 
disinterested,  impulse-ridden,  out  of  control 
and  out  of  contact  with  the  world  of  fun 
play  and  people.  In  going  through  our  class- 
rooms, visitors  familiar  with  the  tension  and 
the  turmoil  of  children  as  disturbed  as  ours 
are  amazed  to  see  so  many  of  them  sitting" 
listening,  following  dlrecUves.  attending  to 
tasks,  playing,  reading,  writing  and  learning 
to  do  so  mrojy  of  the  things  we  take  for 
granted  with  other  chUdren  in  regular  class- 
rooms. 

We  at  the  School  who  live  and  work  with 
these  ChUdren  claim  no  extra-sensory  In- 
sights, have  no  magical  formulas,  use  no 
expensive  hardware,  and  put  our  children 
through  no  ritualistic  paces  and  patterns. 
All  we  have  to  work  with  are  the  resources 
of  special  education  enriched  by  the  findings 
of  many  clinical  disciplines,  vitalized  by  a 
dedicated  staff  in  common  purpose  and  single 
mission:  to  diminish  the  anxieties  and  the 
deficits  of  our  children  and  to  heighten  their 
awareness  and  achievements. 

Adapting  all  available  educational  and 
clinical  resources  and  their  own  creaOve 
talents  to  each  child's  specific  needs,  our 
teachers  are  forever  working  with  competence 
and  compassion  to  stir  and  w.iken  the  closed 
and  disabled  minds  of  chUdren;  to  comfort 
and  guide  the  withdrawn  ones  who  live  in 
silence  and  walk  in  terror;  to  quiet  the  wild, 
explosive  ones  and  help  them  find  the  peace 
that  comes  with  mastery  of  their  own  bodies; 
to  bring  order  to  the  confused  minds  of  the 
disorganized  so  they  can  begin  to  find  more 
meaning  and  purpose  in  the  strange  and 
alien  world  outside  their  own  bodies. 

Ours  is  a  staff  of  able  and  good  people 
whose  energies  and  resources  are  totally  in- 
vested In  pursuing  the  possible  wlthout'low- 
ertng  our  visions  and  hopes  of  sometimes  at- 
taining the  Impossible.  With  infinite  devo- 
tion and  renewed  patience,  our  days  are 
spent  working  at  the  many  humble  tasks 
that  bring  a  measure  of  independence  to  a 
once  helpless  child  who  can  now  wash,  feed, 
toilet  and  manage  himself;  teaching  a  seri- 
ously disturbed  child  how  to  look,  how  to 
listen  and  how  to  learn  so  that  his  brain 
can  pick  out  what  It  needs  from  the  flood  of 
sights  and  sounds  that  surround  him;  help- 
ing disorganized  children  learn  how  to  screen, 
select  and  tort  out  the  multitude  of  sights 
and  sounds  so  that  they  can  be  acted  upon 
appropriately  or  stored  away  in  the  mind  for 
future  use;  helping  the  silent  and  speechless 
discover  the  magical  world  of  words — the 
spoken  word  and  the  printed  word — the  most 
vital  instruments  of  human  thought  and 
communication;  trying  to  salvage  the 
strengths  and  skills  of  brain  and  body  so  that 
our  children  can  begin  to  realize  their  full 
potential  as  productive  human  beings  who 
function  With  some  competency  and  dignity. 
Each  year  our  teachers  are  able  to  open 
new  windows  to  the  dark,  disordered  minds 
of  children  who  begin  to  find  comfort  in  con- 
trols, pleasure  in  play  and  in  people,  delight 
is  discovering  the  treasured  gifts  of  language, 
and  excitement  In  the  splendid  adventure 
called  learning. 

At  the  school  this  year.  37  of  our  children. 
once  labelled  "uneducable,"  are  now  reading 
and  doing  some  form  of  aoademlc  work,  many 
of  whom  wlU  eventually  move  on  Into  the 
public  schools. 
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since  last  year's  annual  luncheon.  5  more 
of  our  eblldren  bave  made  Uie  big  staide  Into 
tb«  malJUtream  of  tbe  regular  New  York  City 
aoboot  systam;  ooe  moved  on  to  high  achooU 
•ad  4  Into  tlM  elementary  grades. 

At  prvTlooa  tuncheona  I  have  presented 
|iiim.iiMi  report*  trotn  public  acbool  prlnd- 
p«]a  and  taaotaen  on  many  or  our  children 
vbo  are  now  functioning  In  their  cl&sseo. 
TlMM  leporta  are  based  on  our  annual  fol- 
low-up atody  made  each  January  of  all  the 
elilldren  who  hare  left  the  schooL  This  year 
our  atady  was  not  started  In  January  becavue 
of  a  grant  reoetved  last  month  from  the  Ne^ 
Tork  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
lor  a  comprehenaive  two-year  follow-up  study 
of  every  child  who  has  ever  been  at  the 
League  S<!nool  over  the  past  13  years. 

What  we  and  the  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  under  Commissioner  Miller  want  to 
find  out  l»:  "What  happens  to  our  children 
when  they  reach  adolescence  and  young 
•dulthood?"  Siuprlslngly  enough,  up  to 
now  there  have  been  no  systematic  longitud- 
inal studies  made  of  the  course  of  physical, 
emotional  and  intellectual  development  of 
mentally  ill  children  diagnosed  as  schizo- 
phrenic, autistic  and  psychotic.  How  mean- 
ingful are  tbeee  labels  10  years  after  they 
wn  made?  Have  there  been  any  changes  in 
peraomtllty  and  behavior?  Are  there  any 
marked  neurological  changes?  How  helpful 
baa  the  League  School  been  in  raising  levels 
of  academic,  social  and  pre-vocatlonal  skills? 
Where  are  these  children  now  and  what  kind 
of  treatment  or  help,  if  any,  are  they  (get- 
ting? Is  the  treatment  meeting  their 
needs — and  If  not.  what  can  be  done  about 
It?  How  many  of  them  can  function  effec- 
tively within  the  community  without  treat- 
ment? 

Within  the  next  two  years  we  hope  to 
come  up  with  some  of  the  answers  to  these 
queatlons.  Our  follow-up  study  of  13  years 
of  excitement  and  challenge  will,  I  believe, 
reflect  the  erultatlons  and  the  sorrows  of 
trying  to  meet  the  desperate  problems  and 
pathology  of  childhood  mental  Illness.  Its 
pages  will  record  our  many  proud  achieve- 
ments without  trying  to  soften  or  censor  the 
many  grim  cnapters  of  dismal  failures  and 
partial  defeats. 

It  wUl  tell  of  all  the  children  we  have  been 
able  to  reach  and  teach:  of  the  many  who 
were  considered  hopelessly  uneducable  and 
who  are  now  functioning  in  elementary 
•chool.  Junior  high,  high  school,  and  even 
college.  It  will  proudly  include  thoee  gradu- 
ates, once  completely  disorganized  and  un- 
manageable, who  now  are  young  adults  hold- 
ing down  Jobs,  earning  a  livelihood,  and  liv- 
ing and  functioning  within  their  own  com- 
mimltlea  and  families. 

It  will  remember  too  those  who  came  to 
us  as  helpless  as  infants,  who  are  now  self- 
managing,  but  who  win  probably  need  Inter- 
ludes or  a  lifetime  of  support  In  a  sheltered 
environment.  Nor  can  it  forget  thoee  whose 
young  Uvea  have  been  drained  of  all  mean- 
ing and  who  face  the  grim  prospect  of  spend- 
ing their  years  lost  and  alone  In  the  long 
dark  terror  of  mental  illness. 

The  shadows  of  these  tragedies  will  darken 
•ome  of  the  pages  of  our  follow-up  study  and 
point  up  something  we  know  too  well :  that 
dedication  is  a  poor  substitute  for  knowledge. 
The  painful  fact  is  that  even  with  the  most 
loving  care,  expert  handling  and  sensitive 
understanding,  the  knowledge  and  skills 
available  today  are  neither  adequate  nor  pre- 
cise enough  to  help  every  mentally  111  child. 

But  we  know  too  that  because  of  Inade- 
quate funds  and  Inadequate  services,  much 
of  what  la  known  about  childhood  mental  Ill- 
ness Is  not  being  used.  We  are  certain  that 
our  study  wlU  realBrm  the  desperate  need  for 
the  creation  of  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
network  of  community  services  in  public 
scboola,  special  schools,  day  and  night  hos- 
pitals and  residential  centers,  with  a  flexi- 
bility and  scope  to  flU  the  many  different 


needs  of  different  children  at  different  times 
in  their  lives. 

However,  until  all  of  us  see  to  It  that  our 
government — local,  state  and  federal — dem- 
onstrates not  Just  with  the  appropriate  words 
and  blueprints  but  with  appropriated  dol- 
lars— that  all  of  America's  chUdreu — in- 
cluding the  mentally  HI — are  our  most 
precious  resource^ — there  will  be  a  wide  and 
traffic  gap  between  the  deed  arul  the  dream. 

■^  'e  here  today  are  about  to  take  one  small 
ste  >  towarJ  closing  that  gap. 

I",  was  JiLSt  tiiree  weeks  ago  yesterday  th;it 
many  of  us  watched  the  first  sp;uleiul  of 
earth  being  turned  over  for  our  new  Chil- 
dren's Ment.:il  Health  Center.  Early  next 
spring  the  doors  of  that  Center  wiU  open 
wldo  and  stay  open  from  early  morning 
through  late  evening  for  mentally  111  elill- 
dren. adolescents  and  young  adults  who 
might  otherwise  have  to  spend  and  end  their 
days  in  institutions. 

"With  the  support  of  a  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  our  Cen- 
ter will  e.xpand  the  Home  Training  Program 
wliich  we  have  Just  started  for  the  very 
young,  tlie  3,  4  and  5  year  olds  who  are  on 
long  waiting  li^ts  v.-aciting  away  the  most 
crucial  and  formative  years  of  tiielr  lives. 
Each  mother  will  bring  her  child  to  the 
Center  every  week  and  stay  on  to  observe 
how  the  teacher  worlcs  with  the  child  in  in- 
dividual training  and  educational  sessions. 
Through  regular  sessions  with  the  educator 
and  parent  discussion  groups  with  the  social 
worker,  the  motlier  will  be  helped  to  organize 
a  training  program  in  tlie  liome  to  meet  her 
child's  specific  needs  and  skills  and  prepare 
him  for  the  eventual  admission  Into  a  school 
pro:;rim. 

Under  our  new  roof  we  will  expand  the 
heart  of  our  program — our  demonstration 
nursery  and  elementary  school  programs 
which  each  day  draws  in  community  leaders, 
professiouais  and  trainees  from  Just  about 
everywhere  Because  of  the  complete  lack 
of  community  facilities  for  mentally  ill 
children  when  they  grow  up,  we  will  initiate 
a  vocational  guidance,  rehabilitation  and 
training  program  for  adolescents  as  well  as 
an  afternoon  and  evening  program  of  social- 
izing, recreational  and  Job-training  experi- 
ences to  prepare  young  adults  for  Independ- 
ence, companionship  and  wage-earning  skills 
instead  of  dumping  them  on  society's  scrap 
heap. 

Our  Center's  enlarged  capacity  and  its 
proximity  to  IQngs  County  Hospital,  Down- 
state  Medical  Center  and  the  Brooklyn  State 
Hospital  win  make  for  closer  collaboration 
with  these  and  with  other  medical  schools, 
hospitals  and  universities  who  are  now  us- 
ing the  League  School  as  part  of  their  train- 
ing and  observation  program  for  beginning 
psychiatrists,  pediatricians,  psychologists, 
psychiatric   nurses  and  social   workers. 

Continuing  our  present  relationship  with 
New  York  University  and  Yeshlva  University 
Schools  of  Special  Education,  our  Center  will 
expand  Its  internship  program  for  regular, 
experienced  teachers  who.  under  the  super- 
vision of  our  master  teachers,  are  being 
trained  In  our  ciassrc>oms  to  work  with  men- 
tolly  111  children. 

Our  Increased  facilities  and  affiliations  will 
also  make  possible  the  expansion  of  our 
research  program  and  help  in  the  search  for 
possible  CAUses,  Improved  dingnoetic,  treat- 
ment and  educational  techniques,  and  may- 
be, someday  clues  to  the  eventual  cure  of 
childhood  mentol  illness. 

A  closed  cirucult  TV  system  will  make  it 
possible  for  visitors,  professionals,  trainees, 
researchers  and  parents  to  observe  the  chil- 
dren and  the  programming  In  every  room  of 
the  Center. 

Our  new  Center  will  Include  12  big  and 
beautiful  classrooms,  a  workshop  and  a  do- 
mestic science  room,  a  staff  library,  chil- 
dren's library,  an  enclosed  playroof,  group 
therapy  rooms,  individual  testing  and  train- 


ing rooms,  a  language  therapy  room,  kitchen 
and  dining  facilities,  as  well  as  a  large  multi- 
purpose room  that  wUl  be  used  alternately 
as  a  gymnasium,  music  and  dance  therapy 
center,  an  assembly  hall  for  the  children, 
and  as  an  auditorium  where  professionals 
and  our  auxiliary  groups  may  meet. 

But  most  important  of  all — our  Center 
will  be  a  place  where  mentally  111  children 
may  shed  Eome  of  their  loneliness  and  con- 
fusion, achieve  some  measure  of  human 
competency,  and  find  a  small  share  of  hu- 
man dlg:nity. 

And  now — in  May  1966 — as  we  start  get- 
ting our  million  dollar  Children's  Mental 
Health  Center  off  the  ground — there  are  nv  n 
preparing  to  rendezvous  in  space  and  na- 
tions spending  billions  in  determined  ef- 
forts to  reach  the  moon.  As  we  struggl.'  to 
raise  the  $300,000  still  needed  for  our  two- 
story  building  one  sometimes  begins  to  ques- 
tion the  values  of  mankind  and  the 
priorities  of  nations.  What  business  do  we 
liave  up  there  In  the  wide  blue  yonder  when 
down  here  on  pathways  and  pavements  of 
or  own  little  planet  there  is  so  much  un- 
finished business?  Is  the  full  majesty  of 
the  moon  worth  more  than  the  small  hu- 
manity of  a  child? 

Maybe  it's  time  to  stop  being  magnetized 
by  outer  space  and  to  come  on  down.  This, 
after  all.  is  the  only  world  In  which  any  of 
us  Is  ever  likely  to  live.  Let  us  here  today 
get  on  with  the  business  of  building  and 
supporting  that  new  house  of  ours  on  a 
small  corner  of  our  own  earth.  Together, 
■with  your  help.  In  that  new  Children's  Men- 
tal Health  Center  only  two  stories  high — 
we  may  someday  reach  something  higher 
and  far  more  wonderful  than  the  moon — the 
minds  and  hearts  of  mentally  111  children. 


DAY  Day  on  the  HUl 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
especially  fitting  that  today,  "DAV  I>ay 
on  the  Hill."  we  Members  of  the  House 
remember  -with  deep-felt  appreciation 
the  brave  men  who  have  been  disabled  In 
the  defense  of  their  country. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  fought  In  bat- 
tle comes  a  special  regard  for  those  who 
still  carry  with  them  the  grim  reminders 
of  war.  They  have  dearly  paid  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  freedom  and  rightly 
deserve  the  honor  and  gratitude  of  the 
Nation. 

In  its  relatively  short  history,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  made  a 
profound  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  veterans.  Formed  by  200  World  War  I 
veterans  on  Christmas  Day  in  1919,  the 
DAV  has  grown  to  become  the  largest 
single  veterans  organization  of  wartime 
injured  and  disabled  in  both  the  United 
States  and  the  world. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  34th  an- 
niversary of  the  granting  of  the  con- 
gressional charter  to  DAV  as  a  national 
service  veterans  organization.  It  wae 
chartered  "to  advance  the  Interest  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded, 
injured,  and  disabled  veterans — to  coop- 
erate with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  all  other  Federal  agencies  de- 
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voted  to  the  cause  of  advancing  and 
Improving  the  condition,  health,  and 
Interest  of  all  disabled  veterans." 

The  DAV  has  nobly  served  this  goal. 
It  has  sponsored  nearly  all  the  beneficial 
legislation  afifectlng  disabled  veterans 
and  has  been  of  Immeasurable  personal 
assistance  to  the  231,000  members  and 
their  families. 

On  this  day  of  special  significance,  I 
salute  the  leadership  and  members  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  I 
commend  each  one  for  a  job  well  done — 
in  peace  and  in  war — and  extend  sincere 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  their 
most  worthy  cause. 
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The  34th  Anniversary  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  join  in  the  tributes  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  who  are 
celebrating  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  a  congressional  charter. 

The  service  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  to  those  who  have  been  disabled 
In  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  the 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependents  of  the 
disabled  extends  beyond  that  34-year  pe- 
riod to  the  Initial  organization  of  the 
DAV  in  1919. 

Through  the  years,  the  needs  for  tills 
organization  increased  and  the  DAV  re- 
sponded with  expanded  services  to  that 
brave  and  most  gallant  group — those  who 
daily  bear  the  scars  of  battle  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress,  in  1932,  chartered  the 
DAV  "to  advance  the  Interest  and  work 
for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded.  In- 
jured, and  disabled  veterans,  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  all  other  Federal  agencies  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  advancing  and  Im- 
proving the  condition,  health  and  Inter- 
est of  all  disabled  veterans." 

Through  a  professional  staff  of  na- 
tional service  officers  in  all  regional  of- 
fices of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
DAV  has  represented  disabled  veterans, 
whether  a  member  of  the  DAV  or  not, 
and  their  families,  in  claims  for  benefits. 
This  service  Is  provided  without  cost  to 
the  veterans  or  the  Federal  taxpayers. 

This  help  in  obtaining  medical  care, 
hospitalization  and  disability  compensa- 
tion is  very  important  to  deserving  dis- 
abled veterans.  But  the  positive  pro- 
gram of  the  DAV  In  rehabilitation,  job 
training  and  employment  of  handicapped 
and  disabled  veterans  is  also  noteworthy. 
While  this  service  is  of  direct  l)enefit  to 
the  veterans  involved,  the  whole  commu- 
nity gains  as  the  veterans  make  valuable 
contributions  to  the  economy. 

On  the  34th  anniversary  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  corporate  char- 
ter, I  want  to  congratulate  the  organiza- 
tion for  its  service  to  veterans  and  to  the 
Nation. 


I  salute  tho6e  gaUant  Individuals,  yiho 
b&ve  suffered  disabling  Injuries  In  an- 
swering tbe  Nation's  call  for  defense  in 
times  of  conflict,  and,  with  the  miiiii^ii 
of  fellow  citizens,  I  offer  my  gratitude. 


More  on  Coddling  Criminals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF   PKNNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr,  Speaker,  In  con- 
demning the  latest  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  defining  new  rules  for  po- 
lice questioning  of  criminal  suspects.  I 
find  that  my  Indignation  does  not  exceed 
that  expressed  by  the  Court's  four  dis- 
senting members. 

This  unreasonable  decision,  reflecting 
a  determination  to  rewrite  our  Constitu- 
tion rather  than  Interpret  it,  marks  a  sad 
day  for  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States.  And  a  new  wave  of  court-encour- 
aged lawlessness  Is  bound  to  result, 

I  am  glad  to  see  tliat  the  editors  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  as  well  as 
Columnist  David  Lawrence,  concur  In  this 
conclusion  as  is  reflected  In  the  edito- 
rials which  have  been  included  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks: 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 
June  15,  196G] 
Gree>?  Light  for  Criminals 
The  Supreme  Court's  5  to  4  ruling  on  po- 
lice questioning  of  criminal  suspects  will  be 
received  with  rejoicing  by  every  thug  in  the 
land.     For   without   a  doubt   It   is  a  ruling 
which   will    grievously    handicap    tlie   police 
and  make  it  much  easier  for  a  criminal  to 
beat  the  rap. 

The  murky  torrent  of  words  embodied  in 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion  tends  to  ob- 
scure some  aspects  of  the  ruling.  But  the 
salient  points  come  through  clearly  enough. 
Henceforth,  once  the  police  have  taken  a 
suspect  Into  custody,  they  cannot  lawfully 
ask  him  any  questions  unless  four  warnings 
have  been  given.  (1)  The  suspect  must  be 
plainly  advised  that  he  need  not  make  any 
statement.  (2)  He  must  be  Informed  that 
anything  he  says  may  be  used  against  him 
In  a  trial.  (3)  He  must  be  told  that  he  has  a 
right  to  have  an  attorney  present  throughout 
the  questioning.  (4)  If  the  suspect  is  an  In- 
digent, he  must  be  assured  that  he  will  be 
furnished  a  lawyer  free  of  charge.  Unless  all 
of  these  conditions  are  met  no  confession  or 
other  evidence  obtained  during  ai>  interroga- 
tion can  be  used  against  the  suspect. 

The  Chief  Justice  makes  the  remarkable 
observation  that  "our  decision  is  not  intended 
to  hamper  the  traditional  function  of  police 
officers  In  investigating  crime."  Intent  aside, 
he  must  know  that  this  is  In  fact  a  decision 
which  will  not  only  hamper  but  will  largely 
destroy  the  traditional  police  function,  at 
least  as  far  as  interrogation  Is  concerned. 

Why?  Because  any  lawyer  called  In  to 
sit  beside  a  guilty  prisoner  Is  going  to  tell 
him  to  say  nothing  to  the  police.  He  would 
be  derelict  In  his  duty  were  he  to  do  other- 
wise. In  the  face  of  this,  the  Chief  Justice 
blandly  suggests  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
decision  which  requires  "that  police  stop  a 
person  who  enters  a  police  station  and  states 
that  he  wishes  to  confess  a  crime."  How  true  I 
And  how  often  In  the  proverbial  blue  moon 
will  this  happen? 
The  deplorable  fact  is  that  this  ruling,  as 


far  as  the  public  Is  concerned,  will  most  di- 
rectly affect  the  vicious  types  of  crime — the 
murders,  the  yoUnga,  the  robberlee  and  the 
rapes  where  It  often  la  Impossible  to  as- 
semble enough  evidence,  without  a  con- 
fession, to  obtain  convictions.  All  the  crim- 
inal need  do  Is  to  demand  a  lawyer — and  then 
the  police,  under  the  practical  effect  of  this 
decision,  will  be  unable  to  ask  him  question 
No.  1.  What  was  it  the  President  said  about 
ridding  otir  cities  of  crime  so  law-abiding 
citizens  will  be  safe  In  their  homes,  on  the 
streets  and  In  their  place  of  business? 

The  dlasenta  by  Justices  Harlan,  Clark, 
Stewartand  White  were  sharply  worded.  It  is 
necessary  to  read  them  to  understand  the 
frailty  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  ma- 
jority rests  this  unprecendented  ruling.  But 
a  few  excerpts  are  helpful.  Justice  Harlan 
••Nothing  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  or  In  the  precedents  squares 
with  the  heavy-handed  and  one-sided  action 
that  Is  so  precipitously  taken  by  the  court 
In  the  name  of  fulfilling  its  constitutional 
responsibilities."  Justice  White:  "The  real 
concern  is  not  the  unfortunate  consequences 
of  this  new  decision  on  the  criminal  law 
but  the  Impact  on  those  who  rely  on  the 
public  authority  for  protection  and  who  with- 
out it  can  only  engage  in  violent  self-help 
with  guns,  knives  and  the  help  of  their  neigh- 
bors similarly  Inclined."  Justice  Clark:  'To 
require  all  those  things  (demanded  in  the 
majority  opinion)  should  cause  the  court  to 
choke  over  more  cases  than  ( those »  which 
it  expressly  overrules  today. •' 

A  final  point.  The  newest  member  of  the 
court.  Justice  Portas,  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority. But  when  he  testified  at  a  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  hearing  on  confirma- 
tion of  his  appointment  last  year  he  said  he 
believed  that  an  '•adequate  opportunity"  for 
police  interrogation  of  persons  accused  or 
suspected  of  crime  "is  absolutely  essential 
to  law  enforcement."  Under  this  decision, 
which  Justice  Fortas  Joined,  opportunity  for 
police  Interrogation  becomes,  not  adequate, 
but  virtually  Impossible.  Law  enforcement! 
and  especially  the  public,  will  suffer  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  New  Safeguards  for  Suspects 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
An  unwitnessed  crime  hereafter  may  never 
be  ptinlshed,  particularly  if  the  suspect 
knows  enough  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.  Po- 
lice officers  have  Just  been  told  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  that.  Im- 
mediately after  they  take  a  suspect  Into  cus- 
tody  and  prior  to  any  questioning,  they  must 
warn  him  that  anything  he  says  may  be  used 
against  him.  They  must  specifically  advise 
him  of  his  right  not  to  answer  any  question 
and  of  his  right  to  have  counsel  beside  him 
during  any  InterrogaUon  to  which  he  may 
consent. 

If  the  suspect  Indicates  "in  any  manner 
and  at  any  stage  of  the  process"  that  he 
wants  to  consult  with  a  lawyer  before  speak- 
ing or  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  interro- 
gated, there  can  be  no  questioning.  Unless 
the  prosecution  demonstrates  that  it  has  used 
these  "procedural  safeguards"  In  behalf  of 
the  defendant,  even  voluntary  confessions 
are  not  admissible  as  evidence  In   a  court. 

When  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  5-to-4  de- 
cision, said  this  week  that  these  "safeguards" 
are  required  by  the  Constitution,  a  sweeping 
change  was  made  In  the  methods  of  handling 
persons  accused  of  crime  in  America.  Law- 
enforcement  agencies  now  are  confronted 
with  new  obstacles  to  the  protection  of  men. 
women  and  children  and  to  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  crime. 

The  Constitution  does  say  that  no  individ- 
ual "shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself"  and  that 
an  accused  person  has  the  right  "to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense" 
But  until  recent  years  this  has  been  con- 
strued to  refer  to  trial  procedures,  and  never 
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before  baT«  theoe  rtgbU  been  extended  to 
iMtMdly  to  Include  quecttonlng  at  the  poUc* 
•tatlon.  Police  offloera  In  some  caaea  bare 
undoubtedly  Intimidated  persona  suapected 
of  a  crime,  and  In  otber  inatancee  bave  man- 
aged In  a  tactful  way  to  elicit  wbat  are  called 
••voluntary"  confesslona. 

Now  If  a  suapect  makea  any  statement 
wblcb  la  later  uaed  In  court,  tbe  police  bave 
to  prove  tbat  before  tbe  Interrogation  he  waa 
fully  advlaed  of  bla  rights  and  had  available 
the  services  of  an  attorney — who  must  be  ap- 
pointed for  blm  If  he  Is  unable  to  retain  one 
on  his  own.  Tbe  suspect  can  wsUve  such 
rights  only  if  it  is  done  "voluntarily,  know- 
ingly and  Intelligently." 

Chief  Justice  Warren — Joined  by  Justices 
Black.  Doug^aa.  Portas  and  Brennan — says  all 
this  Is  In  accord  with  the  basic  requirement 
of  the  Constitution.  Pour  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  court — Justices  Clark.  White.  Har- 
lan and  Stewart — dissented  and  take  the 
view  that  the  court  has  gone  too  far. 

Certainly  more  police  officers  now  will  be 
required  In  order  to  detect  crimes.  Since  a 
policeman  or  even  a  witness  seldom  Is  pres- 
ent when  a  crime  la  committed,  it  becomes 
difficult,  If  not  Impossible,  to  produce  indis- 
putable proof  when  those  suspected  of  com- 
plicity In  the  crime  cannot  be  questioned 
without  their  consent. 

Some  of  the  Justices  In  the  minority  think 
that  It  la  enough  to  require  that  a  confession 
be  voluntary  and  that  it  wasn't  necessary  for 
the  court  to  stress  the  ueed  for  the  presence 
of  counsel  at  all  times  or  the  fact  that  the 
suspect  can  remain  silent  If  he  wishes.  Jus- 
tice White,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  de- 
clares: 

"The  most  basic  function  of  any  govern- 
ment la  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  In- 
dividual and  of  his  property.  The  rule  an- 
nounced today  will  measurably  weaken  the 
ability  of  the  criminal  law  to  perform  in 
these  tasks." 

Justice  Harlan.  In  his  dissent,  says  that  the 
court  now  has  extended  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment privilege  to  the  police  st.-ition.  and  he 
adds: 

"Nothing  In  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  or  In  the  precedents  squ.ues 
with  the  heavy-handed  and  one-sided  action 
that  Is  so  precipitously  taken  by  the  court  in 
the  name  of  fulfilling  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities." 

Many  states  and  bar  associations  have  been 
struggling  to  find  a  system  that  would  im- 
prove law  enforcement,  particularly  with 
reference  to  tbe  handling  of  suspects  In  po- 
lice stations.  Chief  Justice  Warren  says  that 
the  decision  thla  week  does  not  Interfere 
wltli  further  efforts  In  that  direction.  But 
many  lawyers  will  wonder  Just  how  any  rulee 
can  be  drawn  up  that  will  Induce  suspects  to 
tell  the  police  anything  if  even  mere  conver- 
sation with  a  person  In  custody  cannot  be 
used  In  coMTt  against  him  and  now  Is  regarded 
as  a  form  of  duress. 


Tbe  34di  Aanhrersary  of  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  ■ 


SPEECH 
or    . 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

or  Nzw  jmsrr 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Thursday.  June  16. 1966 

IdT.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  16 
was  designated  DAY  Day  on  the  Hiii. 
and.  In  celebration  of  the  34th  anniver- 
sary of  the  granting  of  the  congressional 
charter  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, It  Is  a  fitting  opportunity  to  pay 


public  tribute  to  this  fine  organization 
for  Its  record  of  achievement  In  serving 
Americas  wartime  disabled  since  its 
foimding  on  Christmas  Day  in  1919. 

When  a  dedicated  eroup  of  World 
War  I  di.sabled  veteraiis  formed  this  l^ne 
organization  In  Cincinnati,  thoi-e  were 
a  mere  200  members.  Today,  its  mem- 
bership rolls  contain  more  than  231.000 
in  1,834  local  ch:\;)t«rs  throiichout  the 
United  States  and  its  pos-scs.slons. 

Chait«red  by  the  Conpre.ss  in  1932 
'to  advance  t!io  niTi-dt  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  all  wounded.  Injured, 
and  di.sabled  vetera'.\.s"  and  "to  cooperate 
with  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Admini.'^tration 
and  all  other  Federal  aErencies  devoted 
to  the  cau.se  of  advancing  and  imiJrovin? 
the  condition,  health,  and  interest  of  all 
disabled  veterans."  it  can  be  .said  in  com- 
plete ju.stification  that  the  DAV  has  un- 
swervingly striven  toward  those  stated 
goals  and  has  achieved  them. 

This  sinn;lc-puiT)ose,  nonpartisan  or- 
ganization whose  sole  purix).se  is  to  pro- 
vide service  and  a.ssistance  to  the  war- 
time disabled,  his  widow.  on)hans  and 
dependents,  has  tiivcn  free  assistance  to 
more  than  1.500,000  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  in  obtaining  medical 
cai-e.  hospitalization,  disability  compen- 
sation, rehabilitation,  job  training,  and 
emplovmcnt  throui^hout  its  existence. 

Theiffore.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  DAV 
marks  this  important  milestone.  I  am 
p!ea.=ed  to  help  mark  this  occasion  by 
publicly  lauding  the  selfle.ss  work  of  the 
orcrani/ation  and  its  officials  in  the  name 
of  the  thou.sands  of  men  from  New  Jer- 
sey's Second  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  who  have,  over  the 
years,  received  many  types  of  a.ssistance 
as  a  result  of  the  oi-y;anizatlon's  excellent, 
mucli-nccded  programs. 


The  34th  Anniversary  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WA.sni.vcTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of 
the  congressional  charter  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

This  vciy  outstanding  organization  was 
founded  47  years  ago  this  coming  Christ- 
mas Day.  when  a  gathering  of  200  World 
War  I  disabled  veterans  met  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  DAV  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  231,000,  a 
tribute  to  the  task  the  organization  has 
undertaken — and  I  quote  their  charter: 
"to  advance  the  interest  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  all  wounded.  Injured, 
and  disabled  veterans,  to  cooperate  with 
the  UJS.  Veterans'  Administration  and  ail 
other  Federal  agencies  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  sulvancing  and  Improving  the 
conditions,  health,  and  interest  of  all  dis- 
abled veterans." 


The  DAV  Is  a  single-purpose,  nonparti- 
san organization,  whose  sole  purpose  is 
to  provide  service  and  assistance  to  the 
wartime  disabled,  his  widow,  orphans^ 
and  dependents. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  H,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  DAV  has  given  free  assist- 
ance to  more  than  1,500,000  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families  in  obtaining 
medical  care,  hospitalization,  disability 
compensation,  rehabilitation,  job  train- 
ing, and  employment. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  DAV  in  the  area 
of  beneficial  legislation  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  the  last  46 
years. 

So  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  saluting  this  group  of  citizen- 
veterans  who  just  last  Friday,  June  17, 
celebrated  the  34th  anniversaiy  of  the 
granting  of  their  charter. 


Disabled  American  Veterans 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLI.NOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  one  time  or  another,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  note  personally  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions, and  the  fine  accomplishments  and 
achievements  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization  in  our  Nation. 

On  June  17,  1966,  the  DAV  celebrated 
Its  34  years  of  continuous  service  to 
America's  wartime  disabled  veterans.  In 
observing  its  position  on  legislation,  in 
knowing  its  members,  I  have  gotten  a 
sense  of  singleness  of  puiixjse.  The  con- 
centration of  energies  is  complete,  and 
Its  focus  is  the  improvement  of  life  for 
the  disabled  veteran. 

The  DAV  has  done  brilliantly  at  the 
task  it  set  for  Itself.  It  is  completely 
self-supporting,  and  has  never  asked  for 
Federal  funds  to  maintain  its  staff  of 
consultants,  who  provide  much-needed 
skills  and  information  for  the  disabled 
veteran.  Membership  In  the  organiza- 
tion is  not  required  ot  receive  its  help, 
and  so  far  It  has  serviced  directly  over 
1 '  2  million  recipients. 

The  DAV  exists  to  protect  our  men 
who  have  lost  what  can  never  be  replaced 
In  the  service  of  their  country.  Its  mem- 
l)ers  are  proud  men,  and  they  are  inde- 
pendent. They  ask  for  nothing  to^  which 
they  are  not  entitled.  Their  organization 
Is  self-supporting  financially  and  self- 
helping  vocationally.  Disability  is  one 
of  the  most  horrible  prices  of  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam,  just  as  it  was  in  our 
previous  wars,  but  we  are  fortunate  that 
such  a  proud  organization  as  the  DAV 
exists  to  serve  the  disabled. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  DAV  for  its  past  accomplish- 
ments and  the  character  and  generosity 
of  its  membership  in  helping  one  another 
and  assisting  people  with  similar  prob- 
lems, I  congratulate  this  group  and  I 
wish  it  the  best  in  Its  future  efforts. 
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Johnson-Humphrey  Philoiophy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    n,T,TN01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20,  1966 
Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  "do  as  I 
say,  not  as  I  do"  philosophy  is  again  ob- 
vious in  the  case  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,    The  administration  has  been 
waging  a  "stay  home"  campaign,  a  "fly 
American"      campaign,      "Don't      buy 
abroad"  campaign,  while  the  administra- 
tion's own  TVA  is  extensively  expanding 
its  purchases  abroad.    The  President  has 
seen  fit  to  send  Lynda  Bird  to  Europe  for 
a     vacation.     The    Johnson-Humphrey 
economic  policies  have  caused  spiraling 
inflation  which,  in  turn,  creates  pres- 
sures on  private  industry  to  buy  abroad 
The     example     that     the     Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  is  setting  in 
its  practice  of  "restraint"  only  adds  fuel 
to  the  fire  of  inflation  and  causes  havoc 
in  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  administration  has  harped  on 
everyone  to  use  only  American  air  car- 
riers if  they  dare  to  travel  abroad.  The 
administration  has  warned  industry  of 
the  coming  danger  to  the  economy  if 
their  foreign  purchases  are  not  re- 
strained. These  contradictions  are  lead- 
ing us  to  a  "crisis  of  confidence  "  The 
Johnson-Humphrey  dollar  is  fast  becom- 
ing just  a  piece  of  paper. 

In  an  editorial  appearing  In  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  on  June  18  the  latest  "dol- 
lar leak"  Is  clearly  presented.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
reprinted  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Ps5T,  Ltndon!  Herb's  a  Dollar  Leak 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Conner  have  been  »o  busy  lamenting 
the  dollars  spent  abroad  by  private  Industry 
despite  their  pleae  for  restraint,  that  they 
seem  not  to  have  noticed  what  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Is  doing  right  under  their 
noses. 

..  Not  long  ago,  for  example,  the  world's 
largest  bank  of  electrical  transformers 
weighing  750  tons,  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
from  Sweden.  It  waa  unloaded  amid  some 
publicity  and  gingerly  placed  on  s  railroad 
flatcar  which  took  It  to  the  TVA  power  sta- 
tion at  Widow's  Creek,  Ala.,  where  It  will 
help  the  TVA  distribute  power  far  beyond 
Its  present  range. 

Meanwhile  other  large  transformers  have 
been  arriving  at  New  Orleans  from  Austria, 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  month,  also  des- 
tined for  the  TVA.  Four  are  to  be  Installed 
In  Its  Mercury,  Ala.,  plant,  and  four  at  West 
Point,  Miss. 

Still  another  TVA  order  worth  more  than 
2  mllUor^ollars  was  recently  placed  In  Eng- 
land. And  lest  anyone  think  that  only  trans- 
formers made  In  socialist  countries  will  work 
In  a  socialist  power  system,  the  TVA  has 
awarded  other  recent  contracts  to  companies 
In  France  and  Japan.  So  far  this  year  It  has 
spent  more  than  10  million  dollars  on  pur- 
rha-ses  abroad,  compared  with  the  7  million 
it  spent  abroad  In  all  of  1965. 

The  TVA  may  buy  foreign  machinery  If 
the  price  Is  at  least  6  per  cent  below  the 
lowest  American  bid.  American  prices  have 
been  rising  faster  than  usual.  In  the  last 
few  months,  because  of  the  Inflationary  ef- 
fects   of    the    governments'    effort    to    keep 
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domestic  programs  running  at  full  speed  on 
top  of  the  costs  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 

With  the  government  thus  encouraging 
Imports  by  lt«  own  fiscal  policies,  and  with 
a  government  agency  as  conspicuous  as  the 
TVA  rapidly  stepping  up  Its  foreign  pur- 
chases, we  can  hardly  blame  Industry  for  a 
certain  coolness  to  the  President's  pleas  for 
restraint  in  Investing  abroad,  lest  there  be 
a  further  adverse  effect  on  the  balance  of 
payments. 
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Headmaster   Frank  Boyden  of  Deerfield 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASS  ICHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  Insert  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Record  a  portion  of  a  biolgraphical  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
about  Mr.  Frank  Boyden,  headmaster  at 
Deei-fleld  Academy  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts. 

That  section  of  the  fine  New  Yorker 
■profile"  piece,  written  by  Deerfield 
alumnus,  John  McPhee,  dealt  with  Mr 
Boyden's  eariy  years  at  Deerfield,  how 
he  came  to  the  academy  when  It  was 
just  a  dusty  little  rural  public  school 
and  how  he  began  to  build  and  mold 
both  the  school  and  the  historic  com- 
munity in  which  It  Is  located. 

I  would  now  like  to  Insert  a  further 
Installment  from  the  New  Yorker  ar- 
ticle, dealing  with  later  developments  In 
the  story  of  Deerfield  and  the  only  head- 
master It  has  ever  had. 

Under  unanimous  consent  procedures 
the  article  follows: 

The  Headmaster  II 
People  seeing  the  headmaster  for  the  first 
time   often    find    him    different    from    what 
they  expected.     Those  who  stay  in  the  Deer- 
field   community    for    any    length    of    time 
quickly  become  aware  that  they  are  lU-lne  in 
a   monarchy    and    that    the    small    man    in 
the  golf  cart  Is  the  king,  but   visitors  who 
have  heard  of  him  and  know  what  a  Kreat 
man  he  is  seem  to  insist  that  he  ought  to 
^,^  tall  White-haired  patriarch.     People  see 
blm  picking  up  papers  and  assume  it  Is  his 
Job.     Coming  upon  a  group  of  women  out- 
side one  of  his  old  houses  a  few  years  ago.  he 
took  them  In  and  led  them  through  Ite  an- 
cient rooms.     On  the  way  out,  one  lady  gave 
him   a  quarter.     People   walk  right   by   him 
sometimes  without  seeing  him. 
Someone  once  stopped,  turned  around  and 
•.■"^.'^*°'"'^'  ^  Boyden.     I  didn't  notice 
you.       "That's  all  right,"  he  said.     "No  one 
ever  does."    He  loves  such  stories,  perhaps 
In  part  becau.se  they  help  to  fake  out   the 
faculty  and   the   boys.     How  else,   after  all 
could  an  inconspicuous  man  like  that  hold 
an   entire   community    in   the   palm    of   his 
hand?     When  the  stories  come  back  to  him 
he  lights  up  with  pleasure.     He  has  one  way' 
of  Judging  everything:   If  ifs  good  for  the 
academy,   ifs   good.     He   was   once   walking 
with  an  Impresslng-looklng  Deerfield  faculty 
member    when    someone,    a    stranger,    said 
Who    was    that?"     -That    was    the    head- 
master."    "Yes,  but  who  was  the  little  man 
with  him?" 

Boyden  looked  old  when  he  was  four,  older 
when  he  was  In  college,  and  older  still  In 


the  nmctecn-twentles,  but  now  he  doesnt 
look  particularly  old  at  all.  His  hair  Is  not 
white  but  slate-gray,  and  his  demeanor, 
which  hasn't  changed  in  40  years  still 
suggests  a  small,  grumpy  Labrador  He 
sometimes  dresses  In  gray  trousers,  a  dark- 
blue  Jacket,  and  brown  cordovan  shoes- 
choices  that  are  somewhat  colleijlate  and 
could  be  taken  as  a  mild  sign  of  age.  because 
for  decides  he  wore  dark-blue  wo!st«l  suits 
and  maroon  ties  almost  exclusively,  winter 
and  summer,  hanging  on  to  e,ich  succe-ssive 
sun  until  it  lell  off  him  in  threads 

One    of    his    Jacket    pockets    today    bos    a 
four-mcli    rip    that    has    been    bound    with 
black    liircad      He    doesn't    care.     He    is    an 
absolutely   unself-conscious   man.      Let    one 
scuff    mark   appear   on   a   stair   rl.scr    in    hi= 
academy  and  he  will  quickly  find   a  Janitor 
and  report   H.   but   this  kind   of   concern    is 
entirely  projected  onto  the  school.     He  once 
got  up  on  a  cool  July  morning  and  put  on  an 
old  leather  coat  covered  with  cracks  and  lined 
with   sheepskin  that  was  coming   loose     he 
went  off  to  New  York  In  It  and  oblivlouylv 
wore  It  all  day  in  the  sweltering  citv      After 
elghty-slx  years,  his  only  impairment  is  bad 
heannp.     'My   e,%rs   are   gone,"   he    will   say 
and   then   he    wUl    walk    into   a   roomful    ol 
people  and  pretend  that  there  isn't  a  syllable 
he  can't  catch      He  indulges  himself  in" noth- 
ing.    He  wlU  eat  anything,  and  he  usually 
doesn't  notice  the  components  of  his  meals" 
unless  they  happen  to  be  root  boer  and  ani- 
mal crackers,  which  he  occasionally  eats  for 
breakf.%st.     He  has  been  given  honorary  de- 
grees  by   Harvard,   Yale,    PrUiceton.   and    17 
other     colleges     and     universities,     but     he 
apparently  h.-is  not  even  a  trace  of  a  desire 
to   be   called   Dr.   Boyden.   and   no   one   calls 
him  that  except  eraser  salesmen  and  strang- 
ers whose  sons  are  applying  to  the  school 

"Never  make  a  decision  Just  to  get  some- 
thing done."   he  says,   and   no  one  has  ever 
accused  him  of  being  impulsive.     His  Direc- 
tor of  Studies  has  s;ud.  "He  has  an  Infinue 
wisdom,  which  is  as  aggravating  as  hell     But 
anyone  knowing  him  well  who  Is  faced  with 
an    Important    decision    would    go    to    him" 
This  is,  of  course,  most  true  of  lus  students. 
They  call  him  up  in  the  summertime;   they 
call  him  up  from  college;   in  later  life,  they 
call  him  up  to  ask  if  they  should  run  for  of- 
fice. In  conversationv  he  has  the  ability  to  give 
hi.s  undivided  attention,  and  the  perception 
to  understand  the  Implications  of  practically 
anything  that  is  said  to  him.     In  this  way 
he  has  made  several  thousand  people  believe 
that  he  especially  cares  about  them,  which 
he  does.     He  rarely  loses  his  temper,  but  his 
capacity  for  absorbing  criticism  is  not  large 
He  is  not  proud  In  a  narrow,  personal  sense 
his   pride  is  In  his  school  and  in  his   belief 
that   he   knows   what   is  best   for  it.     He   is 
lost  In  the  school,  and  there  is  nothing  of 
him  but  the  school.     On  vacation  in  Florida. 
he  goes  around  in  his  blue  worsted  suit  look- 
ing for  people  with  money  to  help  keep  Deer- 
field going.     He  never  goes  near  the  water. 
He  was  once  seen  sitting  In  the  lobby  of  the 
Breakers  In  Palm  Beach  reading  a  Deerfield 
yearbook.     He    Is    famous    for   his    slmpillty 
which  he  cultivates.     He  Is,  In  the  highest 
sense,   a  simple  man,  and  he  has  spent   his 
life  building  a  school  according  to  elemental 
ideals,    but   only   a   complicated   man    could 
bring  off  what  he  has  done,  and  on  the  prac- 
tical plane,  he  Is  full  of  paradox  and  politics 
Senior   members   of   his   faculty,    in    various 
conversations,  have  described  him  as    a  great 
humanitarian,"  "ruthless."  "loyal."  "feudal   " 
"benevolent,"     "grateful,"     "humble."     "im- 
patient." "restless."  "thoughtful."  "thought- 
less."  '  selfi.sh."   "selfless,"   "stubborn  "     dis- 
cerning,"   "intuitive,"    and    "'Inscrutable'  — 
never    once    disagreeing    with    one    another 
The  headmaster's   own   view  of  himself,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  his  two  sons.  Is  that  he  is 
"indestructible  and  infallible." 

Boyden  has  the  gift  of  authority.    He  looks 
fragile,  his  voice  Is  uncommandlng,  but  peo- 
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pie  do  wbat  he  says.  Without  this  touch, 
he  would  have  lost  the  school  on  the  first 
day  he  worked  there.  Of  the  seven  boys  who 
were  In  the  academy  when  he  took  over  in 
that  fall  of  1902.  at  least  four  were  regarded 
by  the  populace  with  fear,  and  for  a  couple 
of  years  It  had  been  a  habit  of  people  at 
Deerfleld  to  cross  the  street  before  passing  the 
academy.  Boyden's  problem  was  compli- 
cated by  one  of  the  trustees,  who  was  so 
eager  to  close  the  school  that  he  had  actu- 
ally encouraged  these  boys  to  destroy  the 
new  headmaster  as  rapidly  as  they  could. 
The  boys  were,  on  the  average,  a  head  taller 
and  thirty  pounds  heavier  than  the  head- 
master. 

The  first  school  AAj  went  by  without  a 
crisis.  Then,  as  the  students  were  getting 
ready  to  leave.  Boyden  said,  "Now  we're  going 
to  play  football."  Sports  had  not  previously 
been  a  part  of  the  program  at  the  academy. 
Scrimmaging  on  the  village  common,  the 
boys  were  amused  at  first,  and  Interested 
In  the  novelty,  but  things  suddenly  de- 
teriorated In  a  hail  of  four-letter  words. 
With  a  sour  look,  the  headmaster  said.  "Cut 
that  out!"  That  wa«  all  he  said,  and^ln- 
expllcably — It  wa«  all  he  had  to  say.  A  few 
days  later,  a  boy  asked  him  If  he  would 
like  to  go  outside  and  have  a  c:vtch  with  a 
baseball. 

The  two  of  them  went  out  onto  the  school 
lawn  and  stood  about  fifty  feet  apart.  The 
boy  wound  up  and  threw  a  smokeball  at 
him.  apparently  with  Intent  to  kill.  Boyden 
caught  the  bail  and  fired  It  back  as  hard 
as  he  could  throw  It.  A  kind  of  match  en- 
sued, and  the  rest  of  the  students  collected 
to  watch.  The  headmaster  and  the  boy  kept 
throwing  the  baseball  at  each  other  with 
everything  they  had.  Finally,  the  boy 
quit. 

Of  course.  I  was  wearing  a  glove  a:id  he 
wasn't."  says  the  headmaster,  who  is  a  crafts- 
man of  the  delayed,  throwaway  line.  He 
believed  In  athletics  as.  among  other  things. 
a  way  of  controlling  and  blending  his  boys, 
and  he  required  all  of  them  to  participate 
throughout  the  school  year.  This  Idea  was 
an  educational  novelty  'Ln  1902.  He  .tj- 
ranged  game6  with  other  schools,  and  be- 
cause there  were  not  enough  boys  in  Deer- 
fleld Academy  to  fill  out  a  football  team 
or  a  baseball  team,  he  fvimped  into  the  ac- 
tion himself.  He  was  the  first  quarter- 
back Deerfleld  ever  had.  He  broke  his  nose 
and  broke  it  again.  Taking  the  b.Tll  in  one 
game,  he  started  around  right  end.  but  the 
other  team's  defensive  halfb.ack  forced  him 
towsuxl  the  sideline,  picked  him  up.  and  — 
this  was  years  before  the  forward -mot  I  on 
rule — carried  him  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Deerfleld  end  zone  and  dumped  him  on  the 
ground.  He  was  a  much  better  baseball 
player.  Ignoring  his  height,  he  played  first 
base.  He  was  a  good  hitter,  and  Green- 
field. Springfield,  and  Northampton  news- 
papers of  the  time  Include  Items  -^'Ith  head- 
lines like  "Boyden  Goe«  3  for  4  as  Deerfleld 
Academy  Beats  Athol  2  to  0."  In  sports  he 
captured  and  held  his  school,  and  it  may  be 
In  sports  that  he  developed  the  personal 
commitment  that  kept  him  there  His  team- 
mates were  won  over  by  him.  Their  earlier 
antagonism  became  support.  He  convinced 
them  that  the  school  would  go  under  with- 
out their  help,  and  they  discovered  that  they 
wanted  to  keep  It  going  as  much  as  he  did. 
In  one  game,  at  Arms  .Acawlemy,  he  ran  after 
a  high  pop  foul,  caught  the  ball  two  feet 
from  a  brick  wall,  crashed  Into  It.  and  fell 
to  the  ground  unconscious.  The  bojj5  told 
him  to  go  home  and  recover  and  not  to 
worry — there  would  be  no  disciplinary  prob- 
lem* at  the  school  during  his  absence. 

A  teacher.  Miss  Minnie  Hawks,  was  hired 
shortly  after  the  headmaster  was.  and  she 
taught  Oerman  and  geometry  while  he 
taught  algebra  and  physical  geography.  He 
used  to  take  a  rock  Into  class  with  him.  set 
it  on  his  desk,  and  tell  his  students  to  write 


down  everything  they  knew  about  the  rock. 
But  he  was  more  Interested  la  UnpUcatlona 
than  he  was  In  facts.  His  mind  drifted 
quickly  from  science  to  behavior.  "You'r* 
not  youngsters  anymore."  he  would  say. 
"You're  going  to  be  the  ones  who  run  this 
town."  He  read  a  bit  of  the  Bible  to  them 
every  morning.  Gradually,  he  acquired  more 
teachers  and  spent  less  time  in  the  clas-sroom 
himself.  He  a-ssembled  a  sound  faculty  and 
gave  Its  members  freetii>m  to  teach  as  they 
pleased.  His  own  m.irk  w;is  ni.tde  in  mor.i.1 
education  rather  than  in  the  ac.iOf  nic  dis- 
ciplines. His  first  h:md  rcUitionship  with  his 
boys  has  a!'X?uys  been  e.xtraordlnary.  and 
Deerfleld  s'licjents  for  .si.\-ty  years  hn.  e  been 
chararteri/ed  by  the  high  degree  of  ethical 
sensitivity  that  he  has  been  able  to  awiUcen 
In  them.  This  Is  the  area  within  which  his 
greatness  lies.  From  the  .start,  he  assumed 
resp<>nslbllity  not  only  for  their  aciuiemic 
development  but  also  for  their  .social  lives, 
their  recreation,  and  tiielr  religious  obliga- 
tions He  held  dances,  .supplied  dance  cards, 
and.  J\ist  to  be  sure  that  no  one  Lacked  in- 
terest, tilled  Ln  the  cards  himself.  After  the 
d.inces.  he  got  on  the  Greenfield-Northamp- 
ton trolley  car  with  his  boys  and  girls  and 
rode  with  them,  making  sure  that  each  got 
off  at  the  correct  address.  If  he  happened 
lo  be  on  a  trolley's  last  run,  he  walked  home — 
a  distance  of  six  miles.  He  believed  in  wear- 
ing the  boys  out.  They  dug  ditches;  they 
also  made  beehives,  incubators,  and  wheel- 
barrows; and.  with  axes  and  crosscut  saws, 
they  cut  lumber  for  lockers  for  their  athletic 
equipment 

In  his  first  year,  he  set  up  a  card  table 
beside  a  radiator  Just  inside  the  front  door 
of  the  sciiool  building.  This  w;is  his  oifice. 
not  because  there  was  no  room  for  a  head- 
ni.aster's  c^tTice  anywhere  else  but  because  he 
wanted  nothiing  to  go  on  in  the  .school  with- 
otit  his  being  in  the  middle  of  It.  Years 
later,  when  the  present  mam  school  building 
was  built,  the  headmruster  had  the  architect 
design  a  wide  place  In  the  first-floor  central 
hallway—  the  spot  with  the  heaviest  tr:ifTic  in 
the  schofil  arfd  that  was  where  his  desk  was 
ptit  and  where  it  still  is.  While  he  dictates, 
telepiiones,  or  keeps  his  .appointments,  he 
wa'ches  the  boys  passing  between  cl.xsses. 
He  has  a  remarkable  eye  for  trouble.  If  the 
mood  of  the  student  body  at  large  is  poor. 
he  will  sen.se  It,  and  when  one  boy  Is  dis- 
turbed, he  will  see  It  in  the  boy's  face,  and 
he  Will  think  of  some  minor  matter  they 
need  to  talk  over,  so  that  he  can  find  out 
what  the  diffictilty  Is  and  try  to  do  something 
about  it  He  has  maintained  his  familial 
approach  to  education  despite  the  spread  of 
bureaucracy  into  institutions  and  industries 
and  despite  the  increased  size  of  his  own 
sohocj].  Years  ago.  he  found  that  he  could 
handle  twenty-eight  students  as  easily  as 
fourteen,  then  fifty-.slx  as  easily  as  twenty- 
eiglit.  and  so  on.  until,  in  the  late  nlneteen- 
forties.  he  had  something  over  five  hundred. 
The  enrollment  has  remai.ned  at  that  level. 
'  I  can  handle  five  hundred,"  he  says.  'An- 
orher  liundred  and  Id  lose  it." 

Most  schools  have  detailed  lists  of  printed 
rules,  and  boys  who  violate  them  either  are 
given  ptiialties  or  tire  thrown  out,  A  rea- 
sonable percentage  of  expulsions  is  a  norm 
of  prep-school  life.  Deerheld  h.as  no  printed 
rules  and  no  .set  penalties,  and  the  head- 
master h.is  tired  only  Qve  boys  In  sixty-four 
years.  'For  one  foolish  misUake,  a  t>oy  should 
not  have  a  stamp  put  on  hlra  that  will  be 
with  him  for  the  rest  of  hij  life,"  he  says.  "I 
could  show  you  a  list  of  rules  from  one 
school  that  Is  thirty  pages  long.  There  Is  no 
fiexibihty  in  a  system  like  that.  I'm  willing 
to  try  a  little  longer  than  some  of  the  other 
people  do.  provided  there  Is  nothing  Im- 
moral. You  can't  have  a  family  of  three 
children  without  having  .some  problems,  ao 
you  have  problems  if  you  have  five  hundred. 
If  you  make  a  lot  of  rules,  they  never  hit  the 
f-.lh.w  yi.'U  ni.\de  tliein  fur      Two  hours  after 


making  a  rule,  you  may  want  to  change  It. 
Wo  have  rules  here,  unwritten  ones,  but  we 
make  exceptions  to  them  more  than  we  en- 
force them.  I  always  remember  what  Robert 
E.  Lee  said  when  he  was  president  of  Wash- 
ington College,  which  Is  now  Washington  and 
Lee.  He  said,  'A  boy  Is  more  important  than 
any  rule."  Ninety  per  cent  of  any  group  of 
boys  will  never  get  out  of  line.  You  must 
have  about  ninety  per  cent  as  a  central  core. 
Then  the  question  Is:  How  many  of  the 
others  can  you  absorb?" 

To  say  that  Deerfleld  has  no  set  rules 
Is  not  to  say  that  It  Is  a  place  where  a  boy 
can  experiment  at  will  with  his  impulses. 
The  academy  has  been  described,  perhaps 
fairly,  as  a  gilded  cage.  The  essential  under- 
lying difference  between  Deerfleld  and 
schools  like  Exeter  and  Andover  is  that  Exeter 
and  Andover  make  a  conscious  effort  to  teach 
Independence  and  self-reliance  by  establish- 
ing a  set  of  regulations  to  live  by  and  then 
setting  the  boys  free  to  stand  or  fall  accord- 
ingly. Exeter  and  Andover  boys  can  cut 
classes,  within  established  margins,  and  they 
are  provided  with  time  they  can  call  their 
own.  Deerfleld  boys  have  a  couple  of  free 
hours  on  Sunday  afternoon,  but  the  hundred 
and  sixty-six  other  hours  In  the  week  are 
progr.ammed  for  them,  and  attendance  is 
constantly  taken.  The  headmaster's  respect 
and  admiration  for  Exeter  and  Andover  are 
considerable,  and  he  likes  to  quote  a  con- 
versation he  once  had  with  an  Andover 
headmaster,  who  said,  "Maybe  you're  right. 
Maybe  we're  right.  There  is  a  need  for  both 
schools."  Andover  and  Exeter,  looking  aliead 
to  the  college  years,  try  to  prepare  their  stu- 
dents for  the  freedom  they  will  have,  so 
that  they  can  enjoy  It  and  not  suffer  from 
It.  Boyden  believes  that  the  timing  of  a 
boy's  life  requires  more  discipline  in  the 
secondary-school  years  than  later,  and  that 
there  Is  no  point  In  going  to  college  before 
you  get  there.  "Boys  need  a  sen.se  of  se- 
curity," he  says.  "DlsclpUne  without  per- 
secution adds  to  that  sense  of  security. 
People  sometimes  don't  realize  this,  but  boys 
like  a  control  somewhere.  We  try  to  give 
them  what  you  might  call  controlled  freedom. 
We're  the  last  bulwark  of  the  old  discipline. 
We're  interested  In  new  things,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  throw  away  the  fundamentals." 

A  new  boy  at  Deerfleld  cannot  have  been 
there  very  long  before  the  Idea^  Impressed 
upon  him  that  he  Is  a  part  of  something  that 
won't  work  unless  he  does  his  share.  The 
headmaster  is  able  to  create  this  kind  of  feel- 
ing In  his  boys  to  a  greater  degree  than  most 
parents  are.  All  boys  are  given  an  equal 
footing  from  which  to  development  this  own 
positions.  There  are  no  special  responsibili- 
ties for  scholarship  boys,  such  as  waiting  on 
table.  Everyone  does  that.  In  fact,  the 
headmaster  Insists  that  scholarship  boys  not 
be  told  that  they  have  scholarships,  since 
that  might  Injure  the  sense  of  equality  he 
tries  to  build.  His  school,  which  grew  .so 
phenomenally  out  of  almost  nothing,  h.os 
frequently  been  visited  by  curious  educa- 
tional theorists.  One  researcher  spent  a  few 
days  at  the  academy  and  finally  said.  "Well. 
there  l.sn't  any  system  here,  but  it  works." 
Such  people  perplex  Frank  Boyden  almost 
as  much  as  he  perplexes  them.  "People  come 
hero  thinking  we  have  some  marvellous 
method."  he  says.  "We  Just  treat  the  boys 
as  If  we  expect  something  of  them,  and  we 
keep  them  busy.  So  many  of  other  things 
simply  exist.  They're  not  theory,  Tliey're 
Just  living  life.  I  expect  most  of  otu-  boys 
want  to  do  things  the  way  we  want  them 
done. 

We  drive  with  a  light  rein,  but  we  can 
pull  It  up  Just  like  that.  If  we  need  to.  We 
just  handle  the  cases  as  they  come  up."  His 
art  as  a  disciplinarian  often  enables  him  to 
prevent  things  before  they  happen.  He 
listens  to  the  noise  level  In  a  group  of  boys, 
and  watches  the  degree  of  restle-ssness;  he 
can    read    these    things    as    if    they    were    a 
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prlijted  page.  This  is  one  reason  he  believes 
in  meetings  that  Involve  the  entire  school. 
"You  must  have  your  boys  together  as  a  unit 
at  least  once  a  day.  Just  as  you  have  your  fam- 
ily together  once  a  day,"  he  salds.  Bvenlng 
Meeting  Is  a  Deerfleld  custom.  The  boys  sit 
on  a  vast  carpet  In  the  anteroom  of  the 
school  auditorium  and  listen  to  announce- 
ments, perhaps  an  anecdotal  story  from  the 
headmaster,  and  rejxirts  of  athletic  contests 
and  other  activities.  "Junior  B  Football 
beat  the  Holyoke  High  School  Junior  Varsity 
six  to  nothing  this  afternoon,"  says  the  coach 
of  Junior  B  Football,  "Charlie  Hiller  scored 
the  touchdown  with  two  minutes  left  In  the 
game."  In  the  applause  that  follows,  this 
one  low-echelon  athlete  gains  something, 
and  so  does  the  school. 

On  Sunday  evenings,  there  Is  a  vesper  serv- 
'Ice,  or  Sunday  Night  Sing,  as  it  is  called,  In 
which  the  boys  sing  one  hymn  after  another, 
with  a  pause  for  a  short  talk  by  a  visiting 
clergyman  or  educator.  The  lustre,  or  lack 
of  It,  in  their  voices  Is  the  headmaster's 
gauge  of  the  climate  of  the  student  body  for 
the  week  to  come,  and  he  accordingly  chides 
them  or  exliorts  them  or  amuses  them  or 
blasts  them  at  Evening  Meetings  on  succeed- 
ing days.  "He  has  the  trick  of  the  wrist  with 
a  whole  community."  one  of  his  teachers 
has  said. 
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Considine  Recalls  REA  Role  in 
Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

op    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
electricity  has  become  our  coiistant  but 
most  ignored  servant.  City  residents 
have  long  taken  for  granted  the  ever- 
present  electric  power  which  has  been 
available  at  the  flip  of  a  switch. , 

This  miracle  work  saver  came  more 
recently  to  many  of  our  Nation's  farm 
families  and  Is  still  remembered  and  ap- 
preciated. Just  how  much  electricity 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, which  made  this  labor  and  time 
saver  possible  for  most  of  our  farm  areas, 
Is  appreciated  in  Colman,  S.  Dak.,  was 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  noted  col- 
iminlst  Bob  Considine  in  the  June  18, 
1966.  issue  of  the  Huntsville  News. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Mr.  Considlne's 
article  Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  include  it  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

Electricity   Is  Big  News  in  Rur.'\l  South 

Dakot.h 

(By  Bob  Considine) 

Colman.  s.  Dak.— Ten  thousand  residents 
of  this  virile  part  of  the  United  States  gath- 
ered here  this  week  to  celebrate  a  miracle 
a  majority  of  Americans,  who  are  city  slick- 
ers, accept  as  their  Just  due. 

What  was  celebrated  here  under  a  vast  tent 
was  the  still  stupendous  fact  that  after  cen- 
turies of  darkness  America's  farms  were  given 
electricity.  This  was  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Sioux  Valley  Empire  Association,  one  of 
the  big  and  lively  cooperatives  that  electri- 
fied rural  America  when  the  big  utility  com- 
panies wouldn't  or  couldn't,  and  when  even 
some  of  the  farmers  and  ranchers  themselves 
fought  against  the  burial  of  the  kerosene 
lamp  of  yore. 

Pretty  eecond-generatlon  farm  wives 
shopped  glittering  appliance  booths  for  the 
latest  word  in  time-saving,  labor-saving  and 


even  status-giving  gee-gaws  that  come  to  life 
when  plugged  Into  the  now  endless  miles  of 
power  lines  that  stitch  remote  areas  to  urban 
centers.  While  they  stopped,  some  of  their 
stlll-Uvlng  mothers  and  grandmothers  re- 
membered when  an  Iron  was  actually  made 
of  Iron,  a  six-pound  slab  of  it  that  "had  to 
be  heated  on  a  wood  stove.  And  when  an 
evening's  entertainment  was  derived  from 
well-thumbed  stereoptlcon  shdes.  not  color- 
TV.  radio  and  home  movies. 

FARMERS,  ranchers  and  other  users  of 
electric  power  studied  over  new  ways  to  put 
the  Incredible,  invisible  slave  to  work — make 
It  pump  water  to  barren  lands,  automate 
cow  barns,  lift,  tote,  bale,  pull,  push,  and  per- 
mit one  man  to  keep  25,000  chicks  happy 
without  giving  vent  to  a  single  cluck. 

Hard  to  believe  that  when  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  was  set  up  in  1935, 
as  part  of  President  Roosevelt's  revolution, 
only  11  per  cent  of  U.S.  farms  had  electricity. 
Today  the  figure  Is  99  per  cent.  When  REA 
started,  the  public  utilities  people  were 
charging  as  much  as  $3,000  a  mUe  to  stretch 
a  line  to  a  customer's  acreage. 

Cooperatives,  put  together  by  people  who 
In  some  cases  were  so  poor  they  could  pay 
only  $2  of  the  $5  membership  fee,  and  give 
a  note  for  the  remainder,  soon  were  able  to 
borrow  money  from  REA  on  easy  long-term 
plans,  and  the  face  of  America  changed  more 
radically  In  a  short  time  than  ever  before  In 
her  history. 

"The  night  the  lights  came  on"  is  still 
hailed  In  many  rural  regions  as  an  occasion 
ranking  with  the  stature  of  such  feast  days 
as  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving.  Electrical 
power  changed  millions  of  lives  Instantane- 
ously, ended  lonely  Isolation,  provided  pub- 
lic health,  cut  deep  Into  farm  accidents,  pro- 
vided a  tremendous  shot  In  the  arm  for  the 
American  economy,  made  us  the  breadbasket 
of  the  world,  won  a  war,  sealed  a  peace. 

A  Kentucklan  recalls:  "It  was  late  on  a 
November  afternoon.  Just  before  dark.  All 
we  had  was  wires  hanging  down  from  the 
ceiling  In  every  room,  with  bare  bulbs  on  the 
end.  Dad  turned  on  the  one  In  the  kitchen 
_  first,  and  he  Just  stood  there,  holding  onto 
the  puU-chaln,  He  said  to  me,  'Carl,  come 
here  and  hang  onto  this  so  I  can  turn  on 
the  light  In  the  sitting  room."  " 

One  dear  old  farm  lady  set  her  alarm  clock 
to  awaken  her  every  three  hours  during  the 
night,  so  that  she  could  empty  the  Ice  from 
her  electric  refrigerator's  freezing  compart- 
ment and  fill  the  trays  again.  She  was  afraid 
It  would  keep  making  ice  and  Inundate  her. 
Other  farmers  put  covers  over  unused  wall 
sockets,  to  keep  the  electricity  from  "leak- 
ing." Some  new  users  donned  gloves  before 
turning  on  any  switch. 

REA  people  fanned  out  from  Washington, 
followed  by  appUance  dealers,  the  first  to 
show  the  farmers  what  they  could  do  with 
the  new  tool,  the  second  to  re-do  every 
kitchen  and  bam  In  the  land. 

It's  still  happening  In  places  like  Colman. 
8.  Dak.,  where  people  remain  grateful  for  elec- 
tricity, proud  of  having  worked  to  get  It  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  eager  to 
know  more  uses  for  It.  They  make  a  fellow 
ashamed  he  beefed  over  that  little  blackout 
we   had  In  New  York  last  year. 


Concern   Expressed  Abont  the  Attempt 
Upon  the  Life  of  James  Meredith 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

OF   QKLAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20, 1966 

Mr.  McDowell.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  In  the  Con- 


gressional Record  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues: 

OrPICE  OP  THK 

Most  WoRSHnruL  Grand  Master. 

Wilmmgion.  Del.,  June  13,  196G 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDoweli., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  McDowell:  The  Offi- 
cers of  the  African  Harmony  Gr.and  Lodge, 
P.A.A.y.  Masons  of  Delaware  want  to  express 
their  deep  concern  about  the  recent  events 
In  Mississippi  and  the  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  James  Meredith. 

We  Join  with  millions  of  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  their  racial,  religious  or  national 
background  In  protesting,  loud  and  clear, 
against  the  e.Torts  to  prevent  peaceful 
Americans  from  marching  to  the  capital  of 
an  American  state  In  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  best  interest  of  citizenship,  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

We  believe  that  the  shot  fired  at  Mr.  Mere- 
dith echoed  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  it  has  been  heard  in 
millions  of  American  homes  and  has  re- 
verberated beyond  the  shores  of  our  cotintry 
into  many  foreign  countries.  We  hope  you 
agree  with  us  that  this  does  not  help  the 
American  cause,  particularly  since  we  are 
now  engaged  in  a  terrific  battle  in  far-away 
Viet  Nam  where  we  are  helping  to  liberate 
people  of  another  culture,  another  race  and 
another  color. 

We  know.  Sir,  that  as  a  Delawarean  you, 
too,  are  ■with  us  In  our  protest  against  vio- 
lence on  the  public  highways  and  we  know 
too  well  that  as  a  Delawarean  In  the  Con- 
gress, you  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about 
the  Internal  affairs  of  Mississippi,  but  we 
are  also  aware  that  conditions  in  Mississippi 
do  not  or  could  not  prevail,  at  this  Ume,  in 
our  state  of  Delaware;  nevertheless,  we  are 
moved  to  Join  with  others  throughout  the 
nation  in  our  protest  against  conditions  In 
another  state  and  we  feel  that  It  Is  quite 
appropriate  for  us  to  express  this  concern  to 
our  representatives  In  Washington  and 
Delaware. 

Fraternally  yours. 

R.  S.  Nickerson, 

Grand  Uaiter. 
Llotd  L.  Baoson, 

Grand  Secretary. 


National  Clearinghouse  for  Adoptions 
Established 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  Anierica  plans  to  establish 
next  fall  a  nationwide  clearinghouse  to 
assist  In  bringing  together  children  for 
adoption  and  parents  who  want  them. 

As  you  know,  the  problems  of  adop- 
tions have  been  of  considerable  interest 
to  me  over  the  past  months.  Of  partic- 
ular concern  is  the  Increasing  areas 
where  the  numbers  of  adoptable  babies 
are  outrunning  the  nimibers  of  prospec- 
tive adoptive  parents. 

In  that  regard,  the  national  clearing- 
house would  appear  to  be  an  excellent 
step.  It  should  help  find  homes  for  many 
children  who  otherwise  will  face  the 
prospect  of  going  through  life  without 
the  benefits  of  having  parents. 
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I  have  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
same  problem  through  my  bill  H  Jl.  12727, 
the  Adoption  Opportunity  Act  of  1966. 
This  measure,  which  currently  Is  pend- 
ing in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, would  provide  a  tax  deduction  for 
expenses  incurred  in  the  adoption  proc- 
ess. 

H.R(.  12727  has  a  double  aim :  first,  to 
provide  tax  benefits  for  adoptive  parents 
at  least  equal  to  those  which  are  given 
to  natural  parents,  and  second,  to  en- 
courage more  couples  to  adopt  children 
and  thereby  accomplish  a  social  good. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
expressed  considerable  interest  in  my 
earlier  adoption  proposal  and  has  made 
suggestions  which  have  led  to  the  present 
improved  legislative  proposal  the  Adop- 
tion Opportunity  Act  of  1966.  The  bill 
has  received  support  from  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  adoption  agencies 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure  can  be 
eiuu;ted  Into  law  in  the  near  future  in 
order  to  further  the  work  begun  with  the 
establishment  of  this  new  national  clear- 
inghouse. Because  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  the  objec- 
tives of  the  National  Adoption  Resource 
Exchange,  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRD  a  news  story  about  it  from  the 
New  York  Times.  Sunday.  June  19.  1966: 
NATioifAX,  Ao^CT  To  Aid  Aboptioks:   Clka«- 

rNCHOTTSs  Planned  Hzrx  bt  Cbild  Weltaie 

LzAGm 

(By  Natalie  Jaffe)  I 

The  first  nattonwlde  clearinghouse  to  bring 
together  children  for  adoption  and  fazollles 
who  want  them  will  be  established  this  fall 
by  the  Child  Welfare  league  of  America. 

The  deslgnera  of  th9  National  Adoption 
Resource  Exchange  hope  it  wUl  eliminate 
obetacles  to  the  placement  of  about  60,000 
booielees  children.  These  Include  an  uneven 
geographic  distribution  ot  the  children  and 
potential  parents,  regional  prejudices  and  the 
ahertage  of  families  willing  to  adopt  children 
wltli  physical  handicaps. 

Through  the  exchange — which  will  prob- 
ably be  s««  up  at  the  league,  44  East  23d 
Street — adoption  agencies  with  children  for 
whom  they  can  find  no  adoptive  parents  wUl 
be  put  in  touch  with  agencies  In  other  ports 
of  the  country  that  have  applicants  for  whom 
they  have  no  children. 

XDSr   RTT    OB    MISS 

At  present,  searches  for  pcu-ents  outside  an 
agency's  state  have  been  "Just  hit  or  miss," 
aocordlng  to  Joseph  H.  Reld,  the  league's 
executive  director.  In  22  states,  the  league 
has  helped  form  state  adoption  exchanges 
that  have  been  successful  In  matching  cou- 
ples and  children  In  different  cities,  he  said. 
Communication  between  the  state  pools  wUl 
form  the  basis  for  the  national  exchange. 

Mr.  Reld  explained  that  there  are  now  more 
parents  than  babies  available  In  the  Mid- 
west and  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  states.  On 
the  Kast  and  WeeT  Coasts,  the  opposite  Is 
tnie. 

But  the  most  serious  barriers  to  adoption, 
he  explained,  are  regional  prejudices.  In  the 
Southwest,  for  example,  placement  Is  dUB- 
eult  for  Spanish-American  babies,  and  It  Is 
different  to  place  French -Canadian  babies 
In  Canada  and  New  England.  French-Cana- 
dian bablee  are  welcome  In  the  Southwest, 
ha  said. 

American-Indian  children,  for  whom  few 
bocnes  can  be  found  neer  Western  reserva- 
tions, are  more  acceptable  In  the  East. 
Through  a  cooperative  program  of  the  league 
■ad  the  United  Stotes  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fair*, aas  American-Indian  children  have 
been   placed   wltb   famine*   In    10    states — 


mainly  white  couples  In  Delaware  and  New 
York — In  the  last  seven  years. 

By  means  of  a  monthly  listing,  Mr.  Reld 
said,  agencies  throughout  the  country  can 
be  Informed  of  available  babies  and  families 
with  specific  needs.  As  examplea,  he  men- 
tioned couples  of  mixed  racial  background, 
who  find  It  difficult  to  find  a  child  of  similar 
heritage,  and  blind  or  deaif  children  for  whom 
willing  parents  are  hard  to  locate. 

Another  objective  cf  the  exchange,  he  said, 
would  be  the  elimination  of  l.iws  which  now 
lmp>ed©.  Interstate  adoption,  in  25  statee. 
These  Include  a  requirement  that  the  mother 
must  appear  before  a  Judge  in  the  state  of 
the  adopting  family  to  sign  a  rele;ise  In  his 
presence. 

Some  states  require  a  ciiariuitee  from  the 
state  of  the  child's  birth  that  It  will  be  finan- 
cially resixjnslt)le  for  the  child  for  life  in  case 
public  assistance  Is  ever  required. 

Mr.  Reld  was  also  hopeful  about  the  pub- 
licity value  of  the  exchange.  "Say  we  had 
five  brothers  and  sisters  we  didn't  want  to 
separate.  We  could  send  out  a  bulletin  to 
every  agency  In  the  country  to  look  for  a 
family."  he  said. 


PUot  Cut*  DC-9  Power  for  One-Engine 
TakeoJF 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\L'^RKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  20.  1966 

Mr.  \\TIIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
an  article  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Miami  Herald  relating  to  pilot  train- 
ing by  Eastern  Airlines. 

Recently  Eastern  Airlines  tran.sferred 
a  substantial  portion  of  its  Jet  flight 
training  actl'vlties  to  Greater  Southwest 
International  Airport  near  Port  Worth. 
Since  April  of  this  year  Eastern  has  been 
training  all  its  new  Boeing  727  flight 
crews  at  our  magnificent  field  halfway 
between  Fort  Worth  and  E>allas. 

I  am  most  plea.sed  that  Eastern  has 
selected  Greater  Southwest  for  this  new 
fimction,  because  it  demonstrates  the 
fine  capabilities  that  this  airport  has  to 
offer  to  the  jet  age.  The  11,000-foot 
runways  offer  superb  conditions  for  the 
landing  and  takeoff — touch  and  go — 
training  which  Is  a  mandatory  part  of 
Eastern's  program.  Minimal  problems 
with  weather  permit  substantial  flexi- 
bility for  the  airline  in  scheduling  train- 
ing flights  to  and  from  Greater  South- 
west 

There  has  been  a  long  and  cordial 
relationship  between  Eastern  Airlines 
and  the  people  of  north  Texas,  and  we 
welcome  the  fine  Eastern  crews,  other 
personnel  involved  and  their  families 
who  are  taking  part  in  these  training 
activities.  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of 
Greater  Port  Worth  are  pleased  with 
the  decision  of  Eastern  to  use  Greater 
Southwest  International  for  these  train- 
ing programs. 

Capt.  John  Halliburton,  Eastern's 
vice  president  for  operations,  brings 
many  years  experience  to  this  Job  of 
testing  man  and  the  machine.  Pew  of 
us  realize  the  enormous  responsibility 


and  pressures  under  which  today's  air- 
line pilots  must  operate.  This  recent 
article  In  the  Miami  Herald  describes 
some  of  the  testing  procedures  that  the 
student  pilot — who  may  actually  have 
many  years  of  service  behind  him — must 
undergo  to  be  qualified  on  the  sophisti- 
cated new  jets. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  our  welcome 
to  Eastern's  new  Texas  activity,  and 
commend  to  you  and  my  colleagues  the 
article  from  the  Herald: 
Training  fob  Emergency:  Pilot  Cuts  DC-9 
Power  for  One-Engine  Takeoff 
(By  Don  Bedwell) 

Tlie  runway,  a  blurred  ribbon  of  concrete, 
thundered  past  below  as  the  nation's  newest 
Jetliner  screamed  toward  takeoff  speed. 

Check  pilot  Bob  Kraskey,  a  big  man  with 
thick  white  hair  that  scattered  around  his 
earphones,  didn't  flinch  as  he  reached  over 
suddenly  and  cut  off  all  power  on  one  of  the 
DC9's  two  Jets. 

In  the  cockpit's  left  seat.  Gill  Beech  fought 
to  persuade  the  plane  to  become  airborne  on 
half  power  as  the  air  speed  Indicator  trem- 
bled near  the  liftoff  speed  of  150  miles  an 
hour. 

Eyes  scanning  the  sea  of  gauges  around 
him.  Beech  pushed  forward  the  throttle  tor 
the  single  operating  engine,  and  the  Pratt- 
Whltney  JT8D  powerplant  began  to  pry 
77,000  reluctant  pounds  of  DC9  free  from  the 
runway. 

The  aircraft  wobbled  once,  then  was  aloft, 
easing  safely  upward  over  the  Everglades. 

Kraskey,  an  Eastern  Airlines  DC9  instruc- 
tor, grinned  and  slapped  Beech  on  the  shoul- 
der.    "Beautiful  Job,  beautiful,"  he  said. 

Beech,  a  veteran  of  15,000  hours  in  the 
air — but  a  mere  five  \n  a  Jet — nodded 
weakly. 

The  emergency-fraught  takeoff  from  Miami 
International  Airport  was  not  showboating. 
Pilots  are  disinclined  to  Jeopardize  a  $3.5 
million  ah-Uner,  and  their  own  lives,  unless 
the  reasons  are  ample. 

"It's  for  realism."  explained  Ed  Russell, 
manager  of  DC9  flight  training  for  Eastern. 
"There  are  still  some  situations  you  Just 
can't  dupUcate.  even  In  the  most  sophisti- 
cated ground  simulators." 

To  achieve  this  realism,  every  student  (and 
the  term  Includes  veterans  retraining  for  a 
newer  aircraft  as  well  as  rank  beginners)  are 
challenged  with  unexpected  split-second 
crises  thrown  at  them  In  the  air  by  seem- 
ingly heartless — and  nerveless — check  pilots. 

Losing  one  Jet  on  takeoff  Is  one  of  the  more 
halr-ralslng  of  these  emergencies.  Without 
advance  warning,  the  Instructor  shuts  off  all 
power  on  one  Jet  at  what  Rtissell  called  "the 
worst  possible  moment." 

Such  an  emergency  could  occur  In  actu.al 
operation,  and  Instructors  want  to  be  certain 
a  pilot  can  cope  with  It. 

Even  In  the  air.  the  test  Isnt  completed. 
The  trainee,  vision  obstructed  by  a  hood, 
feels  his  way  down  on  Instruments  to  100 
feet.  Is  told  the  weather  has  closed  In.  and 
mtist  nurse  the  airplane  with  Its  single  Jet 
back  to  a  safe  altitude,  before  making  an 
actual  landing. 

There  are  numerous  other  emergencies:  In- 
flight fires  are  simulated,  a  radio  receiver  Is 
faUed,  a  vertical  gyro  goes  crazy,  a  hydraulic 
failure  Is  simulated  and  the  trainee  must 
"free  fall"  the  landing  gear  manually. 

A  pilot  who  cannot  react  properly  In  a 
simulated  emergency,  airline  Instructcwrs  be- 
lieve, should  not  be  at  the  controls  when 
an  actual  failure  occurs. 

And  If  there  Is  to  be  danger,  better  to  create 
It  while  flying  66  empty  seate  than  a  plane 
load  of  passengers. 

Beech  and  Perry  Hudson,  another  Atlantan 
flying  as  an  observer  with  Beeoh  and  Kraskey. 
weren't  the  only  trainees  over  the  Everglades 
last  week. 
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"We  have  two  I>C9s  now  flying  12  hours 
a  day."  said  RusseU.  "There  is  an  Electra 
up  12  hours  every  day  on  training,  and  a 
Oonatellatlon,  and  even  an  Aero  Commander. 
In  Port  Worth.  Eastern  has  three  7278 
flying  16  hours  a  day  with  trainees." 

All  this  activity  accompanies  an  alrllne- 
buylng  boom,  and  Eastern  Is  right  In  the 
middle  of  it. 

East-ern  has  ordered  64  of  the  new  twin  Jet 
DC9s.  the  first  of  which  goes  Into  regular 
service  here  Wednesday,  and  approximately 
five  two-men  crews  must  be  trained  for  each 
plane. 

"And  every  time  a  senior  pilot  moves  up 
to  a  newer  aircraft,  a  whole  chain  of  captains 
and  flight  officers  have  to  be  retrained  to 
move  into  new  positions."  said  Russell. 

Eastern,  which  has  3,200  active  pilots,  ex- 
pects to  train  2,700  flight  officers  this  year 
alone— either  to  win  their  original  certifica- 
tion, to  review",  or  to  qualify  for  another 
aircraft. 

"They  say  a  pilot  Is  never  more  than  six 
months  away  from  training,"  Russell  said. 
And  because  he  Is  not,  Miami's  Port  Au- 
thority is  considering  constructing  a  new 
landing  field  50  miles  west  of  Miami  to  re- 
move the  burden  of  training  flights  from 
Miami  International. 

Port  Director  Alan  Stewart  said  the  new 
strip  would  give  Miami  International  an  ad- 
ditional 15  years  before  Its  saturation  point 
Is  reached,  by  moving  an  annual  150,000 
plane  movements  to  the  new  port. 

Most  of  those  training  flights  are  launched 
by  Miami's  airline  big  three:  National,  Pan 
American,  and  Eastern. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  trairUng  flights 
generate  more  than  their  share  of  traffic. 
One  landing  and  one  takeofl  do  not  a  train- 
ing flight  make. 

"During  a  training  flight,  we  may  bring  a 
pilot  down  four  or  five  times  for  touch- 
and-go  landings,"  Russell  explained. 

While  such  landings  are  basically  a  time- 
saving  device,  they  too  simulate  a  crisis  that 
has  occurred  in  actuality. 

"Not  long  ago.  an  elderly  couple  acciden- 
tally drove  out  onto  a  runway  In  California 
as  a  plane  was  landing,"  Russell  recalled 
"Fortunately,  the  pilot  was  able  to  hit  the 
throttle  and  get  his  aircraft  back  Into  the  air 
before  he  collided  with  them." 

Without  the  ordeal  of  training  flights  he 
observed,  It  might  have  been  otherwise. 


Private  Enterprise  and  Public  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  is 
the  third  public  service  message  used  by 
the  Tamko  Asphalt  Products,  Inc.,  of 
Joplin,  Mo.,  in  connection  with  the 
"Washington  Report"  program  it  spon- 
sors over  station  KODE-TV  in  Joplin. 
I  hope  other  business  firms  will  foUow 
this  example  using  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  commercial  time  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  defense  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  which  makes  their  busi- 
ness possible: 

(Note.— Tlie  following  statement  was  used 
as  the  sponsor's  message  on  a  public  service 
television  program  by  Tamko  Asphalt  Prod- 
ucts, Inc..  Joplin,  Missouri.) 

At  Tamko  Roofing  Company  we  are  vitally 
concerned  about  the  erosion  of  our  free  en- 


terprise system  and  the  threats  to  our  In- 
dividual freedom  that  we  are  facing  today. 
The  whole  Issue  of  Socialism  is  thrown  at  us 
as  being  "a  way  of  life"  or  "the  kind  of  a 
world  we  live  In  today"— the  Implication  be- 
ing that  we  should  not  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  situation,  but  rather  that 
we  should  learn  to  live  with  Socialism.  We 
are  being  pressured  into  accepting  things  we 
know  are  morally  wrong  and  economically 
unsound — and  unsound  economics  Is  Im- 
moral. If  we  dissent  from  this  "way  of  life 
today"  we  are  labeled  as  an  "aginner"  or  as 
a  part  of  some  lunatic  fringe.  But  don't 
you  believe  it! 

Individual  freedom  entails  Individual  re- 
sponsibility and  Individual  Integrity.  If 
you  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  demands 
and  challenges  of  freedom,  then  you  have  no 
right  to  demand  freedom.  And,  apparently, 
many  of  us  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  sit 
by  and  let  our  freedom  be  taken  from  us  In 
exchange  for  various  types  of  government 
hand-outs  and  welfarism.  And,  if  we  tacitly 
agree  to  this  type  of  thing,  then  we  have  sold 
our  birthright  of  freedom  for  the  false  and 
fraudulent  concept  that  Man  Is  not  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  and  that  he  must  be 
protected  and  cared  for  by  government.  And 
since  government  Is  in  reality  a  composite  of 
Individual  people,  then  we  are  saying  that 
some  men  should  dictate  to  other  men  how 
certain  parts  of  their  Uves  must  be  lived. 

But,  on  the  other  hand.  If  we  are  willing 
to  accept  the  responsibility  Incumbent  upon 
a  free  people— then  we  will  fight  for  our  free- 
dom and  resist  all  sorts  of  devious  and 
treacherous  subterfuges  which  would  destroy 
It.  But  how?  How  does  an  individual  stand 
up  and  be  counted  against  this  rising  swell  of 
Socialism? 

At  Tamko  we  are  doing  what  we  feel  we 
can  do.  Although  we  are  a  company, 
Tamko  Is  composed  of  Individuals.  Collec- 
tively, we  are  a  company,  but  In  the  basic 
analysis  we  are  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
posite of  Individuals.  And  as  such,  many  of 
us  feel  an  obligation  to  act  and  react,  to 
study  and  think  clearly  and  conclusively 
toward  the  end  of  finding  truth.  No  one  else 
can  do  this  for  any  one  of  us — and  no  one  else 
can  do  it  for  you.  The  only  thing  In  the 
world  that  will  do  It  for  you  Is  you!  If  you 
will  accept  the  Individual  responsibility  otf 
doing  your  own  study,  and  your  own  think- 
ing, based  upon  the  principles  of  truth  which 
you  learn  through  study,  then  you  are  doing 
something  constructive.  Do  not  think  that 
Just  because  you  are  only  one  person  that 
you  do  not  count  and  that  there  Is  nothing 
you  can  do.  It  has  been  said  that,  "I  am  only 
one,  but  I  am  one.  I  can't  do  everything,  but 
I  can  do  something.  And  what  I  can  do,  that 
I  ought  to  do.  And  what  I  ought  to  do  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  do." 


The  34th  Anniversary  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans upon  the  occasion  of  their  34th 
anniversary  of  the  granting  of  a  con- 
gi-essional  charter  by  the  Congress. 

The  DAV,  throughout  Its  Ufetime,  has 
been  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  dis- 
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ablets  veteran  and  his  dependents.  It 
Is  recognized  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  the  handling  of  cases  before 
it,  and  it  has  received  warm  praise  and 
commendation  for  its  effective  presenta- 
tions. It  is  the  only  veterans'  organiza- 
tion that  employs  and  supervises  the 
work  of  national  service  officers  on  a 
nationwide  basis  to  aid  the  disabled  vet- 
eran in  various  mattei-s  affecting  his  well 
being. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
been  in  the  forej^nt  in  our  Nation's 
struggle  against  iotalitarism  in  all  its 
forms.  It  has  always  supported  the 
rights,  freedom,  and  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual. 

Ponned  34  years  ago,  the  DAV  is  not 
just  another  organization  of  veterans 
that  have  worn  the  uniform  in  time  of 
war.  It  was  organized  to  serve  the  in- 
dividual and  the  Nation,  which  It  has 
done  and  continues  to  do  with  distinc- 
tion. These  veterans  have  fought  for 
their  Nation  In  wartime  and  they  con- 
tinue to  serve  it  in  peace. 

The  voice  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  is  a  respected  one.  and  its  legis- 
lative objectives  have  been  sound  and 
responsible. 

It  is  through  organizations  such  as 
this  that  service  to  our  Nation  and  its 
heritage  can  best  be  carried  on. 


The  Darkness  of  Conformity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    A1.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'T:S 
Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  the  Fourth 
District  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Glenn  An- 
drews, serves  this  body  well  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

One  of  his  outstanding  contributions 
was  made  in  his  dissent  to  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  committee  regarding  H.R. 
10065.  The  issue  at  hand  in  this  bill  is 
the  continued  right  of  a  U.S.  employer 
to  make  his  own  employment  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  how  he  believes  his  enter- 
prise can  best  prosper. 

This  right  takes  on  great  significance 
when  the  number  of  employees  is  small. 
It  is  this  issue  which  the  bill  confronts, 
and  to  which  Congressman  Glenn  An- 
drews refen-ed  when  he  WTote: 

The  proprietor  of  a  business  Is  entitled  to 
a  full  responsibility  for  his  business  venture. 
It  Is  wrong  that  a  public  Fair  Employment 
Commission  sit  with  him  on  his  executive 
board  and<lirect  his  employment. 

Congressman  Andrews*  work  cwi  the 
Issue  has  been  discussed  in  a  recent  col- 
umn by  James  J.  Kilpatrick.  I  request 
that  it  be  reproduced  here: 

A   CONSEKVAnVE  VlFW 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

AT   issue:      INFOaCED    CONFORitrrT 

Washinoton. — In  the  field  of  dvll  rights 
legislation,  most  public  attention  is  concen- 
trated these  days  upon  the  President's  omnl- 
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bm  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  This  \i  the  blU 
that  would  reetructure  the  Jury  system,  pro- 
hibit dlAcrinilnatlon  in  housing,  and  create 
a  new  class  at  federal  criminal  offensea. 

With  the  public  eye  thus  diverted,  an  en- 
tirely separate  piece  of  legislation,  of  pro- 
found Importance  to  employers  everywhere, 
has  gone  almost  unnoticed.  This  Is  the  new 
Equal  Employment  Opportimlty  Act  of  1966 
(HJl.  10066),  which  passed  the  House  on 
April  27.    It  demands  a  careful  loolc. 

By  way  of  background.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  one  of  the  most  controversial  sections 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  the  act's 
Title  Vn.  This  created  an  EquaJ  Employ- 
ment Opp>ortunltles  Commission  having  care- 
fully limited  powers.  The  Commission  could 
investigate  charges  of  discrimination;  it  could 
confer,  conciliate,  recommend;  but  It  coutd 
not  issue  orders,  and  It  had  no  enforcement 
powers. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  the  1964  act 
provided  a  four-year  period  for  the  gradual 
elimination  of  discrimination  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  sex,  or  religion.  In  its  first  year  of 
operation  (1965-66).  the  law  was  to  apply 
only  to  employers  having  as  many  as  100 
workers,  or  to  unions  having  as  many  as  100 
members. 

Not  until  July  of  1968  was  the  law  to  reach 
employers  having  as  many  as  25  employees. 
And  this  was  the  outer  limit:  Employers  with 
fewer  than  25  wrokers  were  not  to  be  reached 
»t  aU.  I 

Change  and  speedup  ' 

The  pending  bill  would  make  two  major 
changes:  (1)  The  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Commission  would  be  reconstituted 
as  a  quasi-Judicial  body  with  power  to  use 
binding  cease-and-desist  orders;  and  (2)  the 
law's  prohibitions  would  extend  to  all  em- 
ployers having  as  many  as  50  employees  on 
July  3.  1966.  The  act  would  reach  to  all  em- 
ployers having  eight  or  more  employees  In 
July  of  1967. 

This  extension  would  have  some  startling 
effects.  During  the  current  year,  under  the 
nUe  of  "100  or  more,"  some  21.174.000 
employees  are  affected.  If  the  pending  bUl  Is 
passed,  an  esUmated  37.090,000  employees 
wxnild  be  covered  by  July  of  next  year. 

The  cvulous  thing  about  this  bill — one  o* 
the  ciuiouB  things  about  it — is  its  Jerky  leg- 
islative history.  The  five-member  Equal 
Employment  OpjxjrtimJtiee  Commission  had 
been  f\mctlonlng  for  less  than  three  weeks 
last  summer  when  a  House  Labor  subcom- 
mittee held  three  days  of  hearings  on  this 
bill. 

On  July  36,  aa  part  of  a  complicated 
maneuver  on  the  part  of  Adam  CuiTTOif 
Powxii,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  floor. 
And  there  It  languished  for  nine  months. 
Most  persons  had  forgotten  about  It. 

Then,  late  In  April,  the  bUl  suddenly  was 
called  up  and  passed  on  a  rollcall  vote  of 
29»-©4.  Now  another  hiatus  has  set  In :  For 
three  weeks,  the  House  bill  has  been  In  limbo 
awaiting  a  decUlon  to  assign  it  either  to 
Senate  Judiciary  or  to  Senate  Labor.  Both 
committees  want  the  bill  though  for  rather 
different  purposes. 

Andrews  opposes 

When  the  bill  emerged  from  the  House 
oommlttee.  many  months  ago.  Alabama's 
freshman  Congressman  Glxnn  ANoarws  (R) 
lUed  a  superlative  dissent.  He  thought  the 
bill  premature  and  unnecessary,  but  more 
than  this:  He  saw  the  blU  as  "a  naked  use 
of  federal  power  to  compel  by  law  that  which 
ahoiuld  come  only  from  the  natural  and  vol- 
untary procees  of  persuasion." 

"I  am  aware."  wrote  Airoaxws.  "that  the 
great  Amerleaa  experiment  cannot  endure 
with  two  Pi  awes  of  cltiaenshlp.  I  have  not, 
tumrtx.  and  shall  never  accept  the  doctlne 
that  aa  Boremment  extends  Its  manUe  over 
tlM  iwonotnlc  Uvea  of  all  its  people.  It  require* 
"^  ot  •!!  private  right*. 


"When  an  individual  risks  his  own  capital 
and  employs  eight  people  his  capiUrU  and  hla 
alone  Is  at  stake  and  It  Is  not  a  matter  of 
public  concern  that  he  fall  or  not  fall.  The 
prerogative  should  be  entirely  his.  and  whom- 
ever he  hires  U  an  Lmp>:»rtojit  pnxt  of  his 
success  or  failure.  The  proprietor  of  a  busi- 
ness Is  entitled  to  a  full  respo!isib:Uty  for  his 
business  venture.  It  Is  wruiiEj  that  a  public 
Pair  Employment  Conunlsslou  sit  with  him 
on  his  executive  board  and  direct  his  employ- 
ment, 

"Tills  nation  shall  endure;  the  land  and 
the  people,  God  wllMng,  shall  be  here  a  hun- 
dred years  and  a  thousand  years  from  today. 
The  question  Is  whether  freedom  shall  endure 
and  whether  IndivldUiU  and  personal  respon- 
sibility shall  endure,  and  It  Is  not  an  easy 
quesUon  to  answer  In  the  affirmative.  If  we 
vest  such  powers  In  government,  for  whatever 
purposes,  that  all  things  are  coerced,  then  we 
shall  have  deetroyed  the  fundamentals  of 
personjl  liberty. 

"In  that  awful  result,  neither  Negro  nor 
white  citizen  will  enjoy  Uie  fruits  of  liberty; 
neither  wUl  share  tlie  unique  spiritual  and 
moral  benefits  of  free  men  In  a  free  society. 
The  light  we  all  helped  light  and  keep  lit 
shall  have  been  extlngul.shed  In  a  drab  world 
of  enforced  conformity." 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  as 
here  in  Congress  were  outraged  to  read 
of  the  shooting  of  Negro  leader  James 
Meredith  last  week.  This  g^rlevous  Inci- 
dent underscores  the  urgent  need  for 
Federal  legal  protection  of  those  who, 
like  Meredith,  are  attacked  and  har- 
rassed  w^hlle  engaged  In  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  rights. 

I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility, as  Members  of  this  country's  high- 
est lawmaking  body,  to  provide  that  pro- 
tection— as  quickly  and  as  effectively  as 
possible.  On  the  day  following  the  at- 
tack on  Meredith,  I  Introduced  a  bill  in 
the  House,  H.R.  15525.  providing  that 
anyone  who  injures,  intimidates,  or  in- 
terferes with  a  citizen  in  pursuance  of 
his  constitutional  rights  shall  be  liable 
to  a  $10,000  fine,  10  years  imprisonment, 
or  both.  My  bill  and  others  like  it  Intro- 
duced by  some  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues parallel  one  section  of  the  omni- 
bus civil  ri<rht.s  legislation  introduced 
earlier  in  the  session. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  found  my  sentiments 
on  this  important  matter  aptly  expressed 
In  an  editorial  in  the  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette,  Northampton,  Mass.,  of  June  13, 
1966.  Since  this  Congress  will  soon  be 
considering  civil  rights  legislation.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  And  the  follow- 
ing editorial  timely  and  worthwhile. 

Feder-u,  Law  Needei> 
[Prom  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gcizette,  June 
13. 1966] 
Jiistlce  may  speedily  be  done  In  the  case 
of  the  mtirderous  assault  on  James  H. 
Meredith  as  he  marched  along  a  Mississippi 
highway  to  dramatize   the   cause   of   Neg^ro 


voter  registration.     It  is  hard  to  see  how 

any  Jury,  whatever  its  feelings  about  equality 
of  rights  for  Negroes,  could  bring  Itself  to 
condone  or  minimize  such  a  cowardly  as- 
sault, gp-anted  there  is  enough  sound  evidence 
to  convict  the  accused.  Bitter  experience 
with  the  conduct  of  authorities  and  Juries 
in  other  Deep  South  cases  Involving  violence 
against  civil  rights  workers  scarcely  encour- 
ages optimism,  but  the  trial  of  Meredith's 
a-ssaihuit  may  be  a  happy  exception. 

Whether  or  not  things  turn  out  that  way, 
the  episode  does  support  the  view  that  there 
Is  need  for  law  making  It  a  federal  crime  to 
Interfere  by  force  with  anyone  engaged  in 
the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights.  At- 
torney General  Katzenbach  promptly  told  a 
Senate  hearing  that  enactment  of  the  civil 
rights  bUl  now  before  Congress,  a  measure 
which  embodies  sxich  a  provision,  Is  "abso- 
lutely essential."     He  Is  quite  right. 

As  Katzenbach  noted,  had  this  section  of 
the  proposed  civil  rights  measure  been  law  at 
the  time  of  the  shooting  of  Meredith  his  as- 
sailant would  be  subject  to  a  possible  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  JIO.OOO  fine  and  10  years  la 
Jail.  Such  punishment  would  not  be  too 
severe.  A  stiff  p)enalty  is  needed  to  deter 
those  tempted  to  use  the  arguments  of 
terror  and  violence  against  the  exercise  of 
biisic  American  rights. 


Greater  Springfield,  Mais.,  Labor  Coancil, 
AFL-CIO,  Joint  Drive  To  Aid  South 
Vietnam  Civilians 
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or 
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Monday.  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greater  Springfield  Labor  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  of  my  home  city  in  Massachusetts, 
has  joined  to  assist  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  civic  action  program  and  the  Com- 
mittee To  Support  American  Servicemen 
in  Vietnam.  The  labor  council  is  to  be 
commended  for  Its  offer  to  raise  funds 
which  win  be  used  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses and  winning  the  support  of  Viet- 
namese villagers  who  have  been  liberated 
from  the  Vietcong. 

I  have  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  with  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix 
a  news  story  from  the  Springfield  Union 
of  June  15,  concerning  the  joint  drive: 
Labob  CouNcn.  Boosts  Joint  Drive  To  Am 
South  Vietnam  CrviUANs 

A  Joint  labor-U.8.  Marine  drive  to  aid 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  and  consequently 
save  the  lives  of  Gla  was  extended  Wednes- 
day night  to  this  area  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Greater  Springfield  Labor  CoimcU.  AFL-CIO. 

APPEAI.  rOR  StTPPORT 

In  face  of  an  urgent  appeal  for  support 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Civic  Action  Pro- 
gram and  the  Committee  to  Support  Ameri- 
can Servicemen  in  Viet  Nam.  council  mem- 
bers voted  unanimously  to  Inaugurate  a 
study  of  how  they  could  assist. 

Herman  Oreenberg,  council  president,  said 
a  report  would  be  made  at  a  special  council 
conclave  In  a  few  wee^. 

The  appeal  for  support  was  sp>earheaded  by 
a  task  force  of  Marine  Corps  representatives 
and  Jerry  Leopaldl,  president  of  Local  447, 
International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers, 
AFL-CIO.  in  Clifton,  N.J. 
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Leopaldl  is  chairman  of  the  Support  Ameri- 
can Servicemen  Committee  organized  re- 
cently on  the  basis  of  $1  monthly  voluntary 
contributions  from  lUE  members  In  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Since  the  drive  began, 
he  said,  about  $30,000  has  been  collected  In  a 
campaign  that  has  attracted  the  support  of 
businessmen,  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  of  New 
Jer-ey.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New 
York  and  mayors  and  solons  from  both  states. 

USE    OF    FUNDS 

According  to  Leopaldifk  funds  have  been 
used  for  donations  to  the  USO.  assistance  to 
GIs  wounded  In  Viet  Nam,  humanitarian  pro- 
grams for  Vietnamese  civilians  and  support 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Civic  Action  Program. 
Leopaldl  said  only  S16  had  been  spent  on 
administrative  costs  since  all  committee  work 
has  been  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Leopaldl  said  the  government  supplies  the 
weapons  and  bullets  for  the  U.S.  fighting  men 
in  Viet  Nam  but  the  committee  provides  the 
ammunition  for  the  "second  war."  winning 
over  civilians  from  the  Viet  Cong. 

This  facet  of  the  drive  was  emph.islzed  by 
Col.  Victor  R.  Blsceglla,  director  of  the  1st 
Marine  Corps  District  in  New  England  and 
of  the  Civic  Action  Program. 

SAVES    LIVES 

Apart  from  the  humanitarian  aspects  In- 
volved, Col.  Blsceglla  said  that  winning  the 
support  of  Vietnamese  villagers  meant  the 
loss  of  less  American  lives  from  ambush  and 
terrorism.  He  said  the  military  fact  is  that 
the  Viet  Nam  conflict  Is  still  basically  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  guerrillas  caiuiot  operate 
without  the  support  of  villagers. 

Civic  Action  teams,  the  colonel  said,  are 
comprised  of  Marines  and  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians who  assess  needs  of  the  population  as 
soon  as  villages  are  cleared.  Then  contact  Is 
made  with  CARE,  the  agency  transporting 
goods  from  the  U.S.  for  shipment  of  the  par- 
ticular materials  needed  to  relieve  the  hun- 
ger and  poverty  of  villagers,  he  said. 

Joining  Col.  Blsceglla  In  his  appeal  to  the 
union  members  were  Capt.  Robert  J.  Perlak, 
commander  of  Co.  C.  1st  Battalion,  25th 
Marines  at  Cass  St.,  and  MaJ.  Donald  R. 
Chapell,  the  unit's  Inspector-Instructor. 


Village  of  Bellbrook,  Ohio,  Celebrates  Its 
Sesquicentennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20. 1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  I  had  flown  to  Ohio  to 
deliver  Thursday  night,  June  16,  at  the 
opening  of  the  sesquicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  viUage  of  Bellbrook,  Ohio. 
The  late  arrival  of  Ohio  Ciovemor 
Rhodes  delayed  the  start  of  the  festivi- 
ties, and  I  was  obliged  to  depart  in  order 
to  make  airline  connections  to  Georgia, 
where  I  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association  on  Friday 
morning. 

Governor  Rhodes,  Mayor  Hobson.  distin- 
guished guests,  and  residents  of  Bellbrook: 

Ifs  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this 
evening  to  join  in  the  opening  ceremonies 
of  the  Bellbrook  Sesquicentennial. 

The  Village  of  Bellbrook,  located  among 
oak  and  sugar  trees  in  this  beautiful  coun- 
tryside, in  one  of  the  fastest-growing  coun- 


ties in  Ohio,  can  be  Justly  proud  at  its  place 
in  our  State's  hlrtory  and  development. 

BeUbrook,  according  t»  historians,  was  tbe 
site  of  the  first  settlement  in  Greene  County, 
where,  in  1796,  G«orge  and  Amos  Wilson  and 
Jacob  Mills,  coming  upstream  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Cincinnati  along  the  Uttle  Miami 
River,  stopped  and  built  a  temporary  cabin 
In  the  southeast  comer  of  the  township. 
The  Village  was  incorporated  in  1815,  Just 
twelve  years  after  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  was  named  for  one  of  Its  found- 
ers, Stephen  Bell,  and  for  Sugar  Brook,  flow- 
ing nearby. 

It  was  apparently  a  charming  community 
then,  as  It  is  now.  with  more  of  a  cultural 
and  social  bent  than  industrial. 

It  has  contributed  Illustrious  citizens  as 
leaders  In  our  State.  Joseph  C.  Vance,  Jr., 
son  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  was  Ohio's 
thirteenth  Governor,  serving  from  1836  to 
1838. 

Stephen  Bell  served  In  the  Ohio  State  Leg- 
islature as  a  Representative  from  Greene 
County  and  later  became  the  first  Mayor  of 
Springfield.  Ohio. 

The  three  original  founders  of  Bellbrook— 

Heiu-y  Updyke,  James  Clancey,  and  Mr.  Bell 

were  apparenUy  greatly  attracted  to  the  site 
on  which  Bellbrook  was  originally  located. 
They  proceeded  to  have  the  town  site  sur- 
veyed and  laid  off  in  lots  which  were  sold 
at  public  auction. 

According  to  a  notice  In  the  "Xenla  Vehi- 
cle", a  newspaper  published  in  Xenla  In  1815, 
notice  was  first  given  by  these  genOemeo  of 
the  sale  of  lots  "on  the  great  road  that  leads 
from  Lebanon  to  Urbana  and  where  the  road 
crosses  leading  from  Franklin  to  Wilmlne- 
ton."  ^ 

It  appears  that  the  present  residents  of 
Bellbrook  are  as  much  attracted  to  their 
Village  as  were  Its  founders.  While  they  may 
commute  dally  to  work  in  Dayton  and  other 
larger  communities,  they  seem  to  have  their 
roots  firmly  here  In  their  home  community 
where,  according  to  the  1960  Federal  Census! 
out  of  a  toUl  of  269  homes,  232  were  owner- 
occupied. 

The  community  spirit  seems  to  be  as 
strong  In  Bellbrook  as  it  was  during  its  early 
days.  Descendants  of  the  early  settlere  still 
live  here  and  one  notes  among  the  present- 
day  residents  such  names  as — Bell.  Wilson, 
Mills,  Brelsford,  Clark,  Swlgart,  BerryhlU. 
Holmes,  Harnett,  Munger,  Hutchison,  Haines 
Gillespie.  Murphy  .... 

Today  Bellbrook  is  a  continually  growing 
community,  made  up  of  young  and  forward 
looking  people — the  average  age,  according  to 
the  Census,  Is  25.8  years.  They  have  their 
eyes  on  the  future  potential  development  of 
their  community. 

Prom  1950  to  1960  the  population  of  Bell- 
brook Increased  from  425  people  to  941,  an 
Increase  of  121  per  cent;  and  from  1960  to 
1965  it  rose  to  1411,  a  50  per  cent  Increase. 

I  salute  the  citizens  of  BeUbrook  as  they 
celebrate  the  150th  Axmiversary  of  the 
founding  of  their  Village.  I  predict  that 
Bellbrook  will  continue  to  grow  and  flour- 
ish—both In  population  and  ctHnmunity 
spirit— -with  each  succeeding  year  lust  as  it 
has  in  the  past. 
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Round  trips  from  Delaware  to  Viet- 
nam are  scheduled  for  100  hours  of  flying 
time  In  10  days. 

The  men  who  make  these  long  and 
hazardous  flights  to  Vietnam  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  dedicated  service 
particulariy  so  since  they  dor:ate  their 
time  and  talent,  and  take  time  off  from 
their  civilian  jobs  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  important  wortc  which  Is  vital  to  our 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam. 

I  include  the  following  letter  as  part  of 
my  remarks : 

142nd  Mhjtary  Airliit  Squadhon 
Delaware  Aih  Nationai.  Guard, 

New  Castle.  Del.,  June  9,  1966 
Representative  Haeris  B.  McDowell    Jr 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  McDowell:  I  am  proud 
to  report  that  the  men  of  the  Delaware  Air 
Nationai  Guard  have  completed  another  mis- 
sion to  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  seventeenth  flight  to  Vietnam 
accomplished  by  the  142nd  Military  Airlift 
Squadron  since  the  Military  Airiift  Command 
requested  Its  assistance  In  December   1965 

The  crew  members  Usted  below  are  among 
those  who  have  volunteered  ten  days  awav 
from  their  families  and  clvUlan  Jobs  in  orde'r 
that  tliese  missions  may  be  completed 
Best  Regards, 

John  G  Caulfleld  Lt  Col,  USAP,  SAPA; 
Capt  Carl  T  Butterworth,  Newark  Del 
Co-PUof,  1st  Lt.  WlUlam  E  iiayer 
BeltsvlKe.  Md.,  Navigator;  M  Sgt 
Donald  M  Galbralth,  Elkton  Md.,  In- 
structor Plight  Engineer;  S.  Sgt.  George 
E  Pease,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Loadmaster; 
2Lt  Bruno  J.  Muzzi,  Wilmington.  Del 
Navigator;  M.  Sgt.  Florin  McNl'chols.' 
New  Castle.  Del.,  Instructor  Flight 
Engineer;  M.  Sgt.  Edward  H.  Little- 
John,  Camden,  Del.,  Second  Engineer; 
T.  Sgt.  John  C  Crowley,  Jr.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  Crew  Chief. 


The  National  Debate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


The  1 7th  Misson  to  Vietnam  of  the  Dela- 
ware Air  National  Goard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or  delawake 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday.  June  20. 1966 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Delaware  Air  National  Guard  has  com- 
pleted Its  16th  mission  to  Vietnam. 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  need  for  a  national  debate  on  the  fu- 
ture of  our  national  space  program  Is 
apparent  to  all.  The  futtire  technolog- 
ical progress  and  the  national  security 
of  the  Nation  can  well  depend  on  the  out- 
ooiae  of  this  debate  and  the  enunciation 
of  broad  new  objectives  In  our  national 
space  program.  Mr.  WtLllam  J.  Cough- 
lln,  editor  of  Technology  Week,  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  In  his  June 
20  editorial.  Mr.  Coughlin  reviews  the 
recent  statements  of  Dr.  George  Mueller 
and  Dr.  Robert  Seamtuis,  of  NASA,  on 
future  space  programs  and  prc^joses  a 
somewhat  different  approach  than  has 
yet  been  considered.  He  further  makes 
a  valuable  comment: 

To  undertake  an  Apollo  Applications  Pro- 
gram without  a  clearly  defined  obJecUve  Is 
to  run  the  risk  of  an  aimless,  Ul-deflned  ef- 
fort for  which  it  will  be  dllHcult  to  find  broad 
national  support. 

This  editorial  makes  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  which  Is  needed 
to  push  on  to  new  and  vital  national 
space  effort; 
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Thx  National  Dkbats 

Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  head  of  the  National 
Aeronautic*  and  Space  Administration,  has 
caUed  for  a  national  debate  on  the  poet- 
AjMlIo  goals  of  the  space  program. 

"I  think  it  Is  Imperative  to  have  a  thor- 
oughgoing national  debate  on  whether  we 
want  to  go  past  the  point  of  no  return.-  be 
says. 

We  agree  entirely.  We  hope  Mr.  Webb  will 
allow  full  participation  In  the  debate  by 
members  of  the  NASA  team.  It  appears  that 
he  Intends  to  do  Just  that.  In  recent  weelcs, 
Dr.  George  ICueller,  the  agency's  chief  of 
manned  spaceflight,  has  been  most  forth- 
right with  the  press  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Seamans.  deputy  administrator  of 
NASA,  writing  In  the  current  Issue  of 
Astnynautics  and  Aeronautics,  clearly  out- 
lines the  choices  confronting  the  nation  and 
presents  strong  arguments  for  talslng  up  the 
preliminary  options  now. 

Dr.  Seamans  selects  what  he  calls  "three 
natural,  potential  targets"  for  major  exten- 
sions of  manned  spaceflight.  TTie  first  of 
these  he  sees  as  a  space  research  and  opera- 
tions center  in  Earth  orbit — described  as  a 
large,  permanent,  manned  space  facility  to 
make  possible  whole  new  ranges  of  experi- 
ments. Investigations  and  operations. 

The  second  choice.  Dr.  Seamans  says.  Is  the 
Moon  Itself,  following  up  the  Initial  lunar 
landings  with  a  permanent  lunar  base. 

"As  a  goal"  he  says,  "a  lunar  base  would 
provide  major  Impetus  for  development  and 
operation  of  new  power  and  life-support 
systems,  as  well  as  focusing  on  the  needs  for 
efficient,  low-cost  ferry,  shuttle,  and  resup- 
ply  transportation."' 

Ths  NASA  deputy  administrator  sets 
manned  surface  exploration  of  Mars  as  a  third 
objective,  one  that  could  be  established  as  a 
concrete  goal  within  a  given  time  frame.  He 
suggests  this  within  the  overall  context  of 
extending  the  lunar-landing  experience  to 
the  near  planets. 

Dr.  Seamans  makes  both  the  advantages 
and  dlfflctiltles  of  the  third  option  clear 
when  he  states:  "Such  an  effort  would  repre- 
sent a  greater  national  commitment  of  far 
longer  duration  than  our  commitment  in 
1961  to  a  manned  lunar  landing,  and  would 
generate  proportionately  Increased  Indus- 
trial, imlveraity  and  government  activities. 
Significant  advances  In  virtually  every  field 
of  space-related  technology  would  be  re- 
quired. The  Increase  In  scientific  knowledge 
from  direct,  first-hand  observation  and  ex- 
perimentation on  another  planet,  however. 
has  not  yet  been  measured  against  the  direct 
cost  of  Its  achievement,  or  against  the  more 
subtle  cost  of  long-term  dedication  to  a  given 
course  of  action,  with  its  Inherent  loss  of  na- 
Uonal  flexlblUty  In  allocation  of  the  limiting 
resources — technical  and  scientific  man- 
power." 

Dr.  Seamans  does  not  suggest  that  ws 
must  make  a  decision  on  one  or  more  of 
thess  targets  today.  He  believes,  rather, 
that  the  nation's  space  goals  should  be  Judi- 
ciously programmed  to  preserve  as  many 
choices  as  possible. 

"In  the  near  term."  he  asserts,  "two  major 
program  decisions  must  be  made  if  any  of 
these  three  manned-spacefiight  objectives  of 
the  futiire  are  to  be  realized  In  a  reasonable 
time  and  at  an  acceptable  cost."* 

Thess  are.  nrst,  application  and  extension 
of  ciirrent  Apollo  systems  to  a  fanuiy  ot 
orbital  and  lunar  missions  outside  the  frame- 
work of  the  initial  nuuuied  lunar  landing 
and,  second,  a  program  of  planetary  explora- 
tion based  upcm  an  unmanned  «p(u:ecraft 
system  of  adequate  size  and  power — Voyckger. 

We  do  not  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Seamans 
la  regard  to  manned  spaceflight.  To  xinder- 
taks  an  ApoUo  AppUcatlona  Program  with- 
out a  clMu-ly  defined  objective  Is  to  run  the 
nak  of  an  aimless,  lU -defined  effcx-t  for  which 
It   will   b«  difficult   to  find   broad   national 


8upp<Ht.  To  say  that  we  are  extending  our 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  of  space- 
flight and  retaining  our  options  Is  not  suffi- 
cient— there  must  be  a  goal.  Any  other 
coiu-se  la  an  excuse  for  an  unwUUngness  to 
make   a   commitment. 

We  believe  that  out  of  the  n.itlonal  debate 
suggested  by  Mr.  Webb  sho'.;Id  come  a  firm 
commitment  to  the  next  objectives  In  space 
beyond   the  lunar  landing. 

The  first  of  the  "three  natiiraJ.  potential 
targets"  s\iegestf'd  by  Dr.  .Seamans — a  manned 
space  station — Is  one  wliich  can  be  explored 
in  the  context  of  the  Air  F.-vrce  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  project.  Obviously,  this 
cannot  in  the  end  lulflll  the  sc'ientific  re- 
qu!rerr.CT.f5  of  such  a  station.  But  the  mili- 
tary prri<;r.im,  with  acce.ss  to  aJl  of  the  hard- 
ware presently  In  the  national  space  inven- 
tory, can  develop  the  techniques  and  fiu-ther 
hardware  required  to  bring  establishment 
of  such  a  large,  scientific  manned  space  fa- 
cility  within  easy   grasp. 

We  believe  the  second  target — a  lunar 
ba.se — should  be  the  objective  of  a  major 
White  HoiLse  diplomatic  offensive  to  Induce 
the  West  Europeans  to  undert,ake  the  pro- 
grani  .as  their  major  space  objective.  As  we 
have  stated  before  (M  R,  May  23,  p.  45 1  and 
•as  the  above  outline  of  re^iulrements  by  Dr. 
Seamans  m.akes  clear,  the  cap.abllities  re- 
quired are  not  beyond  the  competence  of 
the  Euri>pean  scientific  and  technical  com- 
munity— and  would  provide  a  major  spur  to 
technological  advancement  In  that  area. 

N'.\S.\  then  could  set  its  sights  on  a 
manned  Mars  landing — and  the  Voyager  pro- 
gram outlined  by  Dr,  Sea.mans.  This  not 
only  is  a  rational  scientific  approach — there 
are  compelling  polUicaJ  reasons  (M  R,  May 
2.  p  46)  to  malce  the  decision  as  soon  as 
j>'ssible. 

WlLLUM  J.  C0t7CHLI>7. 


Nebraska  Freedom  Meal  To  Combat 
World  Hanger 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REXLARK.? 

OP 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

OP    NEBIW.SKA 

IN  THE  HOU.-3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  CVLLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  significant 
breakthrough  in  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  of  world  hunger.  On  June  14, 
1966,  Governor  of  Nebraska,  Frank  B. 
Morrison,  and  Pearle  P.  Flnigan,  Ne- 
braska Director  of  Agriculture,  an- 
nounced the  development  of  the  Ne- 
braska freedom  meal.  The  freedom  meal 
was  devcloi>ed  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Gerrish,  head, 
food  sciences  section  of  the  Midwest  Re- 
search Institute,  Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 

This  new  meal,  a  cereal,  developed 
under  Nebraska's  aErriculturEil  products 
research  program,  is  a  nutritious  food 
that  meets  the  specifications  of  USDA  for 
a  foodstuff  in  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. It  meets  tentative  giiidelines  for 
food  for  infants  and  childrcii,  which  in- 
clude: 

First.  Wheat  or  com  should  be  the 
basic  component. 

Second.  It  should  contain  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  protein. 

Third.  The  protein  supplementation 
should  be  nonfat  dry  milk. 


Fourth.  Vitamin  and  mineral  supple- 
ment should  be  Included. 

Fifth.  It  should  have  a  bland  flavor 
and  a  low  bran  content. 

SLxth.  It  should  be  partially  cooked 
and  ready  for  serving  after  1  to  2  min- 
utes boiling. 

The  freedom  meal  Is  composed  of  Ne- 
braska agricultural  products.  The  basic 
elements  are  wheat,  milo,  corn.  soy.  and 
nonfat  dry  milk.  It  is  the  first  major 
development  of  milo  into  a  food  for  com- 
mercial use  and  it  is  estimated  that  com- 
mercial use  of  the  freedom  meal  could 
result  in  the  sale  of  millioiis  of  bushels 
of  grain  each  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  on  Febi-uary  10. 
1966,  the  new  freedom  meal  not  only  pro- 
vides new  markets  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, but  also  provides  an  easily  prepared 
food  ser\'ed  In  a  foi-m  familiar  to  the 
people  of  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world- 

This  new  food  does  much  to  answer  the 
problems  presented  to  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  hearings  held  on 
February  14  to  18,  1966. 

As  It  was  pointed  out  by  those  hear- 
ings. It  Is  not  enough  to  look  at  the 
world's  food  deficit  only  In  terms  of  calo- 
ries per  person.  The  quality  of  food  Is 
very  important.  A  shortage  of  protein 
for  example  in  the  diet  weakens  the  bodv 
so  that  it  easily  falls  prey  to  other 
diseases. 

It  Is  well  known  that  man  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone,  but  he  must  have  bread 
first,  before  he  can  aspire  to  things  more 
venturesome. 

It  Is  most  certain  that  the  Nebraska 
freedom  meal  Is  a  step  forward  to  solving 
the  world  food  problem.  It  Is  hoped  that 
Federal  agencies  will  take  full  advantage 
of  this  development  by  the  Nebraska  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Economic 
Development. 


June  20,  1966 
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June,  Dairy  Month 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  20.  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  honor  of  National  Daii-y  Month,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Marengo, 
Iowa,  Pioneer-Republican.  This  edito- 
rial points  out  the  Importance  to  Iowa  of 
the  dairy  industry.  It  also  reminds  u.s 
that  dairying  is  no  longer  a  "by  hand" 
affair,  but  now  requires  highly  mecha- 
nized equipment  and  intensive  training. 
The  dairy  farmer  today  must  be  a  skilled 
businessman  and  a  resourceful  produc- 
tion manager.  He  deserves  our  praise 
and  admiration  and  I  am  happy  to  pre- 
sent to  you  this  editorial  In  his  honor: 
JVNT  Is  Dairt  Month 

June  traditionally  marks  dairy  month  in 
Iowa  county  and  is  a  time  to  salute  an 
industry  with  sales  of  nearly  $lii  mJlUon 
annually  In  Iowa  county  alone.     Special  open 


houses  are  planned  at  the  Clair  Marner  and 
Jim  Thompkins  farms  Sunday  to  give  people 
a  first  hand  look  at  a  modem  dairy  opera- 
tion— one  so  far  from  the  "by  hand"  method 
when  a  three-legged  stool  and  a  pall  were 
the  only  equipment  used  that  those  of  us  a 
few  years  removed  from  the  farm  will  hardly 
recognize   the   milking   operation. 

June  Dairy  Month  had  its  beginning  In 
1937  when  National  MUk  month  held  June 
12-July  10  was  sponsored  by  the  chain  store 
organizations  of  the  country  and  National 
Milk  week  (Nov.  14-20)  was  sponsored  by  the 
Olsen   Publishing   company. 

In  June  1939,  National  Milk  month  was 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Distribution 
and  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
stores.  Sixty-three  hundred  stores  partici- 
pated using  special  materials  provided  by 
the  National  Dairy  coimcil.  In  that  year 
June  became  established  on  a  calendar  basis 
as  dairy  month. 

By  1954  the  total  number  of  dairy  Industry 
organizations  cooperating  In  this  event 
reached  13.  American  Dairy  association, 
completely  dairy-farmer  financed  and  con- 
trolled, became  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  event  In  1955.  The  emphasis  was 
changed  at  that  time  to  add  advertising  and 
merchandising  programs  to  the  public  rela- 
tions program. 

At  least  19  other  countries  are  now  putting 
special  emphasis  on  the  dairy  Industry  and 
dairy  foods  In  June.  Many  of  them  celebrate 
International  Dairy  day  on  June  1.  In  sev- 
eral countries,  the  Jime  1  event  opens  a 
month-long  dairy  festival.  In  others  it  1a 
the  occasion  for  a  children's  contest  on  dairy 
foods,  a  safe-driving  campaign  emphasizing 
milk  rather  than  alcoholic  beverages,  or  some 
other  event. 

In  this  country  Milk  Day— U.S.A.  was  cele- 
brated Jime  1  In  Washington,  D.C..  and  In 
other  large  cities. 

According  to  the  1964  farm  census,  the 
sale  of  dairy  products  in  Iowa  county  totaled 
» 1,429, 000  which  Included  over  34  million 
pounds  of  whole  mUk  and  405.700  pounds 
of  butterfat.  Of  course  the  dairy  picture  is 
much  larger  than  Just  the  dairy  farm  image. 
Creameries,  milk  haulers,  home  delivery  sales- 
men, super  markets  and  comer  groceries, 
Ice  cream  stores  and  soft  Ice  milk  stands  as 
well  as  those  who  sell  to  the  dairy  farmers 
are  till  a  part  of  the  over  all  picture,  and  all 
deserve  a  Up  of  the  hat  In  this,  June  Dairy 
month. 
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IRS  and  tibe  Grand  Canyon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

>•  OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20. 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lic's Interest  in  saving  the  Grand  Can- 
yon was  dealt  a  severe  blow  last  week. 
The  efforts  of  conservation  organizations 
to  Inform  the  public  of  the  threat  posed 
by  admlnlstratlon-backed  legislation  au- 
thorizing two  dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon 
have  been  challenged  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  with  what  some  Mem- 
bers consider  undue  haste.  I  offer  for 
inclusion  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  17, 1966  en- 
titled 'IBS  and  the  Grand  Canyon" 
which  analyzes  this  critical  action  In 
terms  of  its  impact  on  the  defense  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  from  the  Ill-advised  dam 
proposals  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  • 


IBS  AND  THE  Grand  Canton 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  Intro- 
duced a  new  procedure  for  tax-exempt  ch-- 
ganizations  that  raises  serious  questions  of 
fairness  and  administrative  due  process.  The 
Sierra  Club,  a  society  of  energetic  and  out- 
spoken conservationists,  is  the  first  organi- 
zation to  run  afoul  of  this  regulation;  but 
its  implications  are  significant  and  ominous 
for  many  other  nonprofit  educational,  scien- 
tific and  conservationist  groups  throughout 
the  nation. 

Last  week  the  Sierra  Club  ran  newspaper 
advertisements  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
danger  to  Grand  Canyon  posed  by  the  dam- 
building  features  of  a  pending  bill  backed  by 
the  Administration.  The  day  after  the  ad- 
vertisements appeared  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  notified  the  club  that  as  of  that  date 
contributions  would  no  longer  necessarily 
be  regarded  as  tax  deductible.  Under  the 
law,  an  organization  cannot  enjoy  tax-ex- 
empt status  If  it  devotes  a  "substantial"  jxjr- 
tion  of  its  efforts  and  income  to  politics  or 
lobbying,  but  the  lii.S.  has  no  standard  de- 
finition of  "substantial." 

The  practical  result  of  the  I.R.S.  action  will 
be  to  put  an  end  to  most  contributions  to 
the  Sierra  Club  until  Its  tax-exempt  status  is 
re-confirmed.  If  ever.  This  Is  a  new  and 
thoroughly  unfair  procedure,  comparable  to 
inflicting  punishment  before  guilt  Is  estab- 
Ushed. 

Tax  exemption  Is  undoubtedly  a  privilege. 
But  it  is  a  Ufe-glvlng  privilege  that  once 
granted  should  not,  in  effect,  be  suspended 
for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  an  administrative  officer  prior  to 
any  Investigation  or  hearing. 

Any  organization  concerned  with  live  pub- 
lic Issues  could  be  similarly  curbed  by  the 
threatened  loss  of  tax  exemption. 

In  the  present  fight  over  the  Grand  Can- 
yon dams,  conservationists  are  bucking  the 
Reclamation  Bureau,  a  powerful  bureaucracy 
which  lobbies  Congress  and  the  public  tire- 
lessly and  shamelessly  with  the  public's  own 
money.  Since  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall, 
an  Arlzonan,  supports  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau's position,  he  has  silenced  several  other 
agencies  In  his  department  which,  if  per- 
mitted, could  present  a  strong,  factual  case 
against  the  dams.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  Is  such  private  organizations  as  the 
Sierra  Club  that  defend  the  pubUc  interest. 
The  Internal  Revenue's  attempt  to  re- 
strict the  club  U  a  gratuitous  Intervention 
In  this  controversy.  Under  the  guise  of  strict 
tax  regulation  It  U  making  an  assault  on  the 
right  of  private  citizens  to  protest  effecUvely 
against  wrongheaded  pubUc  policies.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  action  looks  sus- 
piciously like  harassment  and  Intimidation. 


The  Real  Story  Behind  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SODTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  20.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  what  I  consider  the  real 
story  behind  the  current  controversy  be- 
tween the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  J.  P.  Stevens  Si 
Co.,  Inc.,  one  of  the  country's  largest  tex- 
tile firms. 


By  way  of  review  let  me  say  briefly 
that  this  controversy  began  in  1963  with 
a  massive  effort  on  the  part  of  a  group 
of  unions — working  In  unison  with  the 
Textile  'Workers  Union  of  America— to 
organize  the  plants  of  Stevens. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  here  to- 
day the  merits  of  this  controversy.  Let 
me  just  say  that  in  elections  held  In  eight 
Stevens  plants,  employees  have  voted 
against  the  union  in  each  and  every  one 
of  these  elections.  In  one  of  these 
plants,  the  Dunean  plant  In  GreenvUle, 
S.C,  tlie  NLRB  ordered  a  rerun  election'. 
In  that  election,  conducted  this  past 
March,  the  employees  went  to  the  polls 
and  voted  the  union  down  by  a  mai-gln 
twice  as  large  as  before. 

This  case  has  been  argued  in  two  U.S. 
district  courts  and  the  U.S.  court  of  ap- 
peals as  the  union  and  NLRB  sought  an 
injunction  against  the  comr>any.  Each 
one  of  these  courts  refused  to  issue  such 
Injunction  against  the  company  as  re- 
quested by  the  union  and  NLRB. 

In  ruling  on  these  findings.  It  Is  ad- 
mitted by  all  concerned — either  procom- 
pany  or  prounlon— that  the  Board  went 
further  In  punitive  action  than  It  ever 
has.  Stevens  has  now  appealed  this 
ruling  to  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 

I  did  not  intend  to  address  myself  to 
these  rulings,  but  on  some  points  I  can- 
not restrain  myself  as  a  representative 
of  a  district  In  South  Carolina. 

Defenders  of  the  NLRB  argue  that 
many  of  the  employees  are  Illiterate,  so 
the  Labor  Board  ordered  the  company 
to  read  aloud  the  cease  and  desist  order 
to  assembled  groups  of  employees. 

I  challenge  this.  Industrial  employ- 
ees In  my  State  are  as  Intelligent  as  those 
in  any  other  State.  The  fact  that  they 
voted  against  union  representation  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  Illiterate.  Many 
people  in  these  United  States  would 
argue  to  the  contrary. 

The  Board  did  not  consider  the  educa- 
tional level  of  the  people  of  my  State  In 
Its  order.  It  acted  only  In  an  unprece- 
dented punitive  manner  against  this 
great  company  which  has  serrved  this 
Nation  well — and  continues  to  serve  it. 
And  It  Is  on  this  basis  that  I  address 
my  remarks  to  this  body. 

As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  consider  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  well  Informed  on  the  subject 
of  patriotic  service  to  oxir  Nation. 

I  say  to  you  unequivocally,  any  Indi- 
vidual or  group  that  asks  the  Federal 
Government  to  withhold  contracts  for 
vitally  needed  war  materials  from  a  com- 
pany simply  because  It  has  been  found 
by  the  NLRB  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  labor  law  is  acting  Irresponsibly 
and  without  any  thought  for  the  welfare 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

This  is  merely  a  desperate  attempt  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Council  to  gain,  by  flat 
from  our  Government,  bargaining  au- 
thority which  It  has  not  been  able  to 
win  In  secret  ballot  elections. 

I  know  this  company.  I  know  the  un- 
selfish patriot  who  heads  this  com.pany. 
He  has  served  his  country  In  war — two 
of  them.  He  has  headed  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  His  company  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  textile  industry  In 
supplying  military  goods  for  our  forces 
in  the  escalating  Vietnam  situation. 
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One  of  this  company's  plants  turned 
98  percent  of  Ita  production  to  the  war 
effort  In  World  War  n  and  won  the  cov- 
eted "ET*  award  for  Its  work.  Just  a 
month  ago,  another  Stevens  plant  was 
presented  the  Defense  Supply  Agency's 
coveted  "Q"  award  which  In  3  years  has 
been  given  to  only  62  military  suppliers 
of  all  types. 

I  am  proud  of  what  American  com- 
panies are  doing  In  pwtxluclng  needed 
supplies  for  our  military  forces.  What 
the  union  now  asks  President  Johnson 
to  do  would  not  only  cut  off  vitally 
needed  textile  goods  but  also  many  otlier 
critical  supplies  and  equipment  fur- 
nished by  other  industries. 

I  am  proud  of  the  textile  Industry  and 
ita  record  during  the  past  several  years 
because  65  percent  of  the  industry  in 
my  State  Is  textiles — and  that  means 
that  a  majority  of  my  State's  workers 
are  contributing  a  portion  of  their  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  military  needs  of 
our  country. 

The  Industry  has  worked  very  close- 
ly with  the  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center  In  its  procuremerrt  program.  Spe- 
cial committees  have  been  set  up  to  deal 
with  problems  which  arise,  and  the  en- 
tire industry  has  devoted  a  major  por- 
tion of  Its  time  over  many  months  to 
meet  these  problems. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  textile  in- 
dustry has  succeeded  in  meeting  every 
request  of  the  military  without  it  being 
necessary  to  Issue  a  single  rated  order 
to  any  textile  plant. 

Does  the  union  leadership  which  wants 
the  President  to  cut  off  military  orders 
to  Stevens  realize  the  consequences  in- 
volved? I  know — and  members  of  our 
House  committee  know — such  action 
would  curtail  the  flow  of  military  fabrics 
and  many  other  essential  items  which 
are  already  In  short  supply. 

Can  these  union  leaders  face  our  men 
In  'Vietnam,  sweating  and  fighting  and 
risking  their  lives  in  defense  of  freedom, 
after  making  a  request  such  as  this  to 
the  President? 

If  I  were  a  union  leader.  I  could  not 
face  them,  any  more  than  I  could  grow 
a  beard  and  carry  a  placard  while  my 
fellow  citizens  were  wearing  their  coun- 
try's colors  In  a  farofl  jungle.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  union  members  general- 
ly support  the  union  leaders  in  this  ir- 
responsible demand. 

We  in  the  South  may  be  Illiterate  in 
the  eyes  of  some  of  the  other  parts  of 
fhl*  great  country.  We  may  not  have 
the  highest  per  capita  Income  nor  stand 
at  the  top  In  some  other  national  com- 
parisons. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of 
this  House,  we  do  not  rank  second  to 
any  one  in  love  for  our  country  or  will- 
ingness to  work  to  back  our  men  in  uni- 
form as  they  fight  our  battles. 

Let  the  courts  decide  the  merits  of 
this  company's  controversy  with  the  un- 
ion and  the  I^bor  Board. 

And  let  us  all — union  members,  non- 
vacAon  workers,  industry,  and  this  CJov- 
emment — move  forward  together  In  the 
task  that  Is  ours — the  task  of  winning  the 
strocBls  In  'Vietnam  and  giving  to  our 
fighting  forces  the  support  they  deserve. 


Tightening  Crime-Fighting  Rales 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.'^RKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    H.LI.N'OtS 
IN"  THE  HOCSE  OF  P.EPRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  June  16,  1966 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  relative 
to  the  rights  of  an-e.sted  individuals  and 


a  jwlsoner  "voluntarily,  knowingly  and  In- 
teUlgenUy"  waived  his  right  to  silence  and 
to  a  lawyer?  Lawmakers  may  have  to 
acknowledge  and  accept  legally  some  modern 
development*  tn  recording  communications, 
such  as  sound  movies  or  videotapes  that 
would  preserve  for  the  court  what  went  on 
in  the  station  house. 

In  Cook  County  80  per  cent  of  criminal 
Indictments  are  dlspvosed  of  by  a  plea  of 
g\iUty.  a  considerable  portion  of  which  re- 
sult from  pretrial  police  questioning  and 
bec4»use  the  prisoners  are  guilty  beyond  a 
reason:ible  doubt.  The  new  Supreme  Court 
rules  are  Intended  to  protect  the  innocent 
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the  lecrahty  of  their  confe.sslons  rai.ses  Against  unfair  police  questioning,  but  if  they 
many  questions  and.  of  cour.se,  they  can-r  turn  out  to  be  mostly  a  shield  for  the  giiilty 
not  be  an.swered  until  we  .sf^  the  effects ^"""^o"^®    fundamental    changes    in    attitudes 

toward  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments  will 


as  they  develop  Tlie  Chicaero  Sun- 
Times,  in  an  editorial  last  Wednesday, 
June  15,  points  out  the  complicated  ques- 
tions involved.  I  believe  tills  editorial 
comment  is  an  especially  objective 
analysis  of  what  has  become  a  ver>'  con- 
troversial que.stlon  and  irLsert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks- 

TiGSITFNINC    CRIME-FICHTING    RuI.ES 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  extending  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  and  to 
legal  counsel  into  the  police  station  hous(^ 
and  tightening  the  rules  of  police  procedure 
wtU  unquestionably  make  the  Job  of  crime 
flklhting  h.\rcier. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  wliether  the  grim 
prediction  of  dissenting  Justice  Byron  R. 
White  ronic?  true.  He  .s,iid  the  rule,  in  some 
cases,  will  return  a  criminal  to  the  streets  to 
repeat  his  crime.  If  this  should  happen,  the 
high  courts  concern  about  the  rights  of 
individuals  under  the  Conslituiion  will  dam- 
age rather  than  protect  all  Individuals  the 
Constitution  was  written  to  serve.  As  the 
court  observed,  state  and  federal  leijislutora 
wili  liave  to  come  up  with  new  Ideas  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  individuals  while  in 
police  custody,  ideas  th.it  da  not  inhibit 
e.'feetlve  law  enforcement. 

Ob'.ious'.y  there  is  going  to  h;ive  to  be  a 
try-out  period  to  see  Just  how  the  court's 
new  ru'.fs  work  out  in  practice.  Ju.stice  John 
M.  Harlan,  another  di.ssenter,  w.irned  that  the 
new  rules  lue  "haz.irdous  experimenu^tlon  " 

Tlie  court's  new  rules  change  the  tr.idi- 
tlon.al  concept  regarding  the  Fifth  .Amend- 
ment's injunction  that  "no  person  .  .  .  shall 
be  compelled  In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  again-st  himself."  The  protection 
was  ree.irded  as  taking  effect  in  a  court  room. 
Now.  the  court  says,  it  takes  effect  immedi- 
ately upon  arrest,  'llierefore  the  police  must 
go  further  than  they  have  In  tiie  p.vst  in 
wiiich  they  merely  warned  a  person  that  any- 
thing lie  s.ud  after  arrest  might  be  used 
acaln.st  him.  Now  the  police  must,  in  addi- 
tion. Inform  a  prisoner  that  he  has  the  right 
to  remain  slient.  and  that  he  hiw  a  right  to 
a  lawyer  before  and  during  the  Interrogation. 
This  latter  rule  is  based  on  the  Sixth  .Amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  "the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel '  also  formerly  considered  a  courtroom, 
not  a  police  station,  guarantee.  If  the 
prisoner  can't  allord  a  lawyer,  he  must  be 
provided  one  under  a  system  simil.ir  to  that 
used  to  provide  public  defenders  In  court, 
other'WTse,  questionlnt:  must  stop. 

The  arrested  person  may  waive  all  the 
above  mentioned  rights  and  s.iy  he  is  willing 
to  answer  questions  without  a  lawyer  present. 
But  if  he  confe.sses  under  such  circuni-stances 
then  the  prosecution,  at  his  trial,  must  estab- 
lish that  he  waived  his  right.-i  voluntarUy, 
knowingly  and  Intelligently.  Some  critics 
comment  wryly  this  might  make  it  necessary 
for  a  prisoner  to  have  a  lawyer  present  la 
order  to  waive  his  right  to  a  lawyer. 

How  can  the  police  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  prove  effectively  in  court  that 


t>ecome  inevitable. 


Centennial    of    a    Discovery    in    Massa- 
chusett* — Christiao  Science 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    M.\SSAC11USETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Monday.  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
bleak  winter  day  In  1866.  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  in  Lynn.  Mass,,  suffered  a  fall  on 
the  ice  so  serious  that  the  doctors  felt 
that  not  one  of  their  medicines  or  skills 
could  save  her  life.  In  these  dire  cir- 
cumstances, on  what  many  believed 
would  be  her  deathbed,  Mrs.  Eddy  turned 
wholeheartedly  to  God.  and  was  quickly, 
completely,  permanently  healed.  Not 
content  to  shrug  this  off  as  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  miracle,  Mrs.  Eddy  searched 
deeply  into  the  Bible  and  her  own  con- 
sciousness for  years  afterward  in  the  at- 
tempt to  rediscover  and  set  down  lit 
print  the  principles  or  spiritual  truths 
which  brought  about  her  healing,  and 
the  many  divine  healings  which  Jesus 
and  disciples  performed,  so  that  she  and 
others  might  continue  this  long-ne- 
glected healing  work,  and  obey  the  Mas- 
ter's command  to  "Go,  and  do  thou  like- 
wise." She  published  her  findincrs  in  a 
textbook,  "Science  and  Health.  With  Key 
to  the  Scriptures." 

This  year.  Christian  Scientists  all  over 
the  world  are  commemorating  the  100 
anniversary  of  Mrs,  Eddy's  discovery. 
The  Christmas  Science  Publishing  Soci- 
ety has  issued  a  special  volume  entitled 
"A  Century  of  Christian  Healing."  The 
formats  of  its  periodicals  have  been  re- 
vised and  beautifully,  artistically  mod- 
ernized. Ground  has  been  broken  for  a 
new,  approximately  $11  million  "cljui-ch 
center"  to  surround  the  72-year-olaorig- 
inal  edifice,  in  the  Back  Bay  section  of 
Boston.  And,  as  part  of  this  year-lon^i 
centennial  observance.  Edwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  editor  In  chief  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  has  embarked  on  a  50- 
city,  4-continent  lecture  tour,  speaking 
on  "the  Spiritual  Revolution." 

It  was  quite  fitting,  then,  that  Mr. 
Canham  was  named  by  his  church's 
board  of  directors  to  serve  as  Its  presi- 
dent for  the  next  year.    He  Is  a  man  of 


International  stature,  both  as  a  deeply 
religious  Christian  and  as  a  astute,  far- 
sighted  joiunalLst.  editor,  and  observer 
of  world  events.  On  the  Moiutor,  Mr. 
Canham  covered  League  of  Nations  ac- 
tivities in  Geneva  In  between  semesters 
as  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford,  later 
seived  as  head  of  Its  'Washington  bu- 
reau, untU  appointed  to  Its  top  editorial 
post  in  1941,  wlilch  he  ha^  held,  although 
title  and  duties  have  changed,  ever  since. 
In  addition  to  his  newspaper  work, 
Canham  has  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  1948,  and  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1959.  Canham  has  also 
represented  the  United  States  In  the 
United  Nations,  as  vice  chairman  of 
America's  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Freedom  of  Infonnation  in  1948 
and  as  alternate  UB.  delegate  to  the  UH. 
General  Assembly  the  following  year. 
Other  activities  have  Included  being 
chairman  of  the  National  Manpower 
Council,  director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  and  the  World 
Peace  Foundation,  and  vice  president  for 
religious  leaders  on  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

On  June  7.  the  day  after  Canham  was 
announced  to  be  new  president  of  the 
Christian  Science  Cliurch,  ori  the  first 
day  of  the  church's  annual  meeting  in 
Boston,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
carried  a  special  magazine-stvle  supple- 
ment, entitled  "Centennial  of  Christian 
Science."  Because  Christian  Science  Is 
one  of  the  largest,  most  influential  reli- 
gions originating  in  the  United  States,  I 
would  like  to  submit  herewith,  for  the 
attention  of  my  esteemed  colleagues.  Mr. 
Canham's  lead  article  in  that  supple- 
ment, "Centennial  of  a  Discovei-y."  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  permission  that 
It  be  printed  with  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Ce.vten.nial  or  a  Discovery 
(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 
There  Is  an  inevitability  about  the  time  at 
winch  Christian  Science  came  to  the  world. 
No  doubt  it  is  true  to  say  that  it  could  have 
come  at  no  other  time,  in  no  other  place, 
to  no  otlier  person. 

It  emerged  into  an  atmosphere  of  unusual 
politico-philosophical  freedom  and  religious 
ferment.  The  American  Republic  was  near- 
Ing  the  end  of  its  first  centiu-y.  After  the 
great  outburst  of  creative  political  science 
wiUch  had  produced  the  Federalist  Papers, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  with  Its  BUI  of  Rights,  and  the 
exhausting  struggle  of  the  Revolution,  the 
young  Republic  took  a  breathing  spell. 

But  by  the  early  1820's,  ideas  began  to  stir 
and  unfold  In  the  morning  light.  A  sensi- 
tive and  Idealistic  band  of  New  Englanders 
started  to  break  through  the  sh.ackles  of 
Calvinism  and  Puritanism.  William  Ellery 
ChaniUng.  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  Theodore 
Parker.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  and  less  well-known  thinkers  and 
writers  were  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing 
visions. 

And  not  alone  in  New  England.  Remem- 
bering Augusta,  Georgia,  In  the  first  years  of 
tlie  I9th  century,  John  Donald  Wade  wrote: 
•  Tliis  was  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  even  the  youngest  boy  knew  that,  In 
which  the  spirit  of  man  had  ever  been  quite 
untrammeled  by  despotism.  .  .  ,  Hope  liter- 
ally washed  the  heavens.  Puritan  Massa- 
chusetts, unable  to  rid  Itself  of  the  Idea  of 
mans  essential  wickedness,  could  not  as  yet 
envision     this     earthly    paradise.     Georgia. 
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with  fewer  preconceptlona.  acceptfld  Mr. 
Jefferson's  ideas  with  less  resistance,  and  be- 
lieved to  an  amazing  extent,  U  seemed,  that 
the  world  stood  In  a  fine  way  of  becoming 
shortly  a  place  of  unvarying  lovellnees."  As 
in  other  Edens,  such  as  Greece,  alas,  the 
vision  rested  In  part  on  human  slavery.  But 
It  was  an  atmosphere  of  hope  unlimited,  of 
expectation  of  good. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world,  metaphysicians 
and  poets  and  philosophers  were  asking  new 
questions  and  Ustening  to  answers  as  old  as 
the  insights  of  Plato  or  the  visions  of  the 
mystic  East. 

Then  across  what  had  been  the  clear 
Utopian  skies  of  the  1820's  and  1830's  came 
the  moral  conflict  over  slavery.  The  nation, 
which  had  been  stirred  by  the  common -man 
expectations  of  Jacksonlan  democracy  and 
the  opening  of  an  ever-richer  continent, 
found  itself  in  a  grim  struggle  for  survival. 
Increasingly  during  this  period  new  knowl- 
edge about  the  material  universe  and  the 
origins  of  human  life  battered  at  the  gates 
of  merely  literal  Biblical  faith.  Religion  and 
science  began  a  conflict  which  was  to  dam- 
age both  sides. 

Beneath  these  currents  of  thought,  but 
touched  by  them,  life  In  the  young  Repub- 
lic gave  great  opportunity  for  individual  un- 
foldment.  Religion,  education,  and  political 
freedom  played  large  roles  In  the  develop- 
ing society.  People  read  relatively  few  books 
but  read  them  deeply^  their  winter  eve- 
nings were  long  but  often  intellectually  rich; 
family  ties  were  strong;  Ufe  was  circum- 
scribed but  Individuals  grew  and  searched 
and  developed. 

Many  of  the  elements  which  had  first  ex- 
hilarated and  inspired  and  then  tried  and 
tormented  American  society  were  reflected 
In  the  early  experiences  of  the  DLscovorer  of 
Christian  Science.  Mary  Baker  had  been 
born  in  the  son  of  farm  family  which  Amer- 
icans have  always  thought  of  as  "salt  of 
the  earth."  But  there  was  stress.  Her  father 
was  a  stern,  upright  Calvlnlst.  Insistent  on 
the  drx^trine  of  original  sin  and  the  necessity 
of  a  confessional,  evangelisUc  experience  to 
obtain  hope  of  Individual  salvation.  Her 
mother  w.as  a  gentle,  loving,  spiritually- 
minded.  reccpUve  person.  Her  brothers  and 
sisters  were  interesting,  lively  people.  Her 
elder  brother  Albert,  who  helped  largely  in 
her  education,  w.-«  a  talented  and  scholarly 
young  college  graduate  and  attorney. 

But  this  happy,  stable  family  was  struck 
by  conflict  and  tragedy.  Marv  herself  was 
often  unwell.  Her  brilliant  brother  was 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Her 
first  husband  died  in  North  Carolina  not 
many  months  after  their  wedding.  When 
she  was  28,  her  mother  died.  Her  second 
husband  was  unfaithful. 

Tliroughout  these  years  when  simple  Joy 
and  spiritual  questing  were  often  darkened 
Into  despair.  Mary  Baker  practiced  and  nour- 
ished talents  which  were  to  help  her  give 
her  ultimate  discovery  to  the  world.  She 
had  written  poems  and  prose  from  child- 
hood, contributing  many  of  them  to  well- 
edited  newspapers  and  magazines.  She  had 
read  the  Bible  devotedly  and  explored  much 
of  the  speculative  philosophic  literature  of 
the  period.  She  had  become  disillusioned 
tlirough  personal  trials  with  mucli  orthodox 
medical  therapy. 

Somewhat  similar  questing  was  taking 
place  all  around  her.  Homeopathlsts.  mag- 
netic healers,  spiritualists,  and  'many  others 
were  striving  toward  some  sort  of  truth  and 
salvation  and  health.  Orthodoxy  had  failed 
them.  Part  of  its  failure  was  due  to  the 
hammer  blows  being  dealt  to  literal  Biblical 
religion  by  the  discoveries  of  natural  science. 
The  geologists  pushed  the  earth's  origin  far 
beyond  the  calendar  assumed  to  arise  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  biologists  traced 
the  evolution  of  human  life  back  to  tlie 
caves  and  Jungles.  The  astronomers  punc- 
tured the  notion  of  a  heaven  up  in  the  skies. 


But  In  spiritual  Interpretation  of  the  re- 
vealed truth  of  the  Bible  lay  the  discovery 
which  came  to  Mary  Baker  Eddy  In  1866. 
She  had  been  grievously  injured  by  a  fan 
and  given  up  by  medical  verdict.  Then, 
driven  by  distress,  the  searchlngs  and  grop- 
ings  which  had  marked  her  life  for  vears 
came  into  luminous  focus.  She  glimpsed 
the  fact  that  God  was  universal  Spirit,  that 
man  and  reality  were  spiritual,  that  matter 
was  Illusion,  that  man  In  God's  likeness  ia 
perfect.     This  brought  about  her  healing. 

This  discovery  a  century  ago  was  but  the 
turning-point  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  struggle  to 
bring  her  Insight  to  the  world.  She  had 
been  long  preparing.  Now  arduous  struggles 
lay  ahead.  It  was  nine  years  before  her 
manu.<:cript.  first  called  simply  "Science  and 
Health."  w.as  ready  for  publication.  Her 
efforts  to  convey  through  teaching  the  mean- 
ing and  demonstrablllty  of  the  discovery 
were  marked  by  constant  misunderstanding 
and  defection.  She  moved  from  boarding 
house  to  house,  from  friendly  haven  to  haven, 
constantly  studying  and  writing  and  teach- 
ing and  healing. 

Finally,  out  of  the  discovery  of  1866  a  full 
and  closely  reasoned  metaphysical  system 
was  constructed.  An  Independent  church 
organization  had  to  be  established  when  It 
became  evident  that  the  older  churches  were 
unwuiing  to  accept  the  discovery  and  util- 
ize It. 

The  discovery  of  Christian  Science 
launched  a  challenge  to  htiman  thought. 
The  ch.allenge  was  recognized  by  only  a  few! 
For  the  most  part,  the  new  religion  met  with 
criticism,  hostility,  or  ridicule.  But  the  pro- 
found challenge — seen  or  unseen,  admitted 
or  Ignored— went  deep  into  human  thought 
and  human  action. 

There  have  ensued  in  the  century  since 
1866  such  changes  as  the  world  had  never 
seen  before.  In  their  fundamentals,  these 
ch.anges  were  strikingly  consistent  with  and 
responsive  to  the  premises  set  forth  by  Chrls- 
tl.^n  Science. 

Thus.  In  the  realm  of  natural  science,  con- 
cepts of  the  nature  of  matter  have  been 
scarchingly  revised.  The  19th  century's  be- 
lief in  rigid  and  Immutable  matter— the  "bil- 
liard ball  universe"— has  dissolved  Into  the 
relativity  theory  and  the  "principle  of  uncer- 
tainty." Reality  Is  found  In  the  realm  of 
relationships.    Matter  U  defined  as  energy 

The  theologians  t\im  from  ancient  ortho- 
doxies and  traditions,  and  adapt  themselves 
to  science.  Most  recently  Roman  Catholi- 
cism seeks  to  modernize  Itself.  Protestant- 
ism adopts  new  definitions  of  God  which 
get  away  from  anthropomorphism.  In  the 
the  process,  some  thologlans  confuse  them- 
selves and  the  public  by  proclaiming  that 
"God  Ls  dead-  without  making  clear  what 
they  mean.  Yet  clearer  ways  of  ldentlf%-lng\ 
God  do  emerge,  consistent  with  Mrs.  Eddy's 
affirmation  that  God  Is  "Principle;  Mind- 
Soul;  Spirit;  Life;  Truth;  Love;  all  sub- 
stance; intelligence."  (Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  587:6)  And. 
increasingly,  many  churches  also  now  accept 
the  mission  of  spiritual  healing. 

Medicine  likewise  turns  to  psychnthernpy 
as  It  Identifies  the  mental  causation  of  dis- 
ea.ce.  It  is  also  making  significant  changes 
In  the  physical  treatment  of  disease,  as  com- 
pared to  the  19th  century  or  even  the  first 
half  of  the  20th.  but  neverthcle.ss  it  returns 
continually  to  the  problem  of  the  huuiaa 
mind's  Influence  over  the  tiody. 

Men's  mastery  over  their  physical  environ- 
ment, combined  with  the  growing  stockpile  of 
knowledge.  Is  in  many  ways  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  century  which  ends  la 
1966.  The  progress  of  the  age  Is  verv  con- 
veniently summarized  In  the  three  realms  of 
"omnipotence,  omnipresence,  omniscience," 
which  Mrs.  Eddy  wrote  of  as  "the  three  great 
verslties  of  Spirit"  (Science  and  Health,  109: 
32) .  Under  these  three  rubrics  may  be  Iden- 
tified the  power  of  revolution,  the  communl- 
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cfttkn  revolution,  «nd  the  aociimulation  at 
knowledge. 

Power  reaourtsee  have  been  fantastically 
multiplied  during  tbe  pest  century,  and  tbey 
wmttnue  to  grow.  They  range  from  the  gen- 
vatlon  of  ateam  to  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  Internal  combuslon  engine  to 
th«  atomic  plant  to  the  solar  source  of  en- 
ergy. Where  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  men 
maA  beasts,  wind  and  falling  water,  and  tide 
•Dd  rtmm  were  the  only  sources  of  power, 
today  oouilpotence  Itself  la  aped  by  the 
■teadlly  growing  soxirces  of  material  energy. 
And  this  power,  applied  In  skillful  technol- 
ogy, helpe  life  the  age-old  burden  of  toll  from 
people  and  animals.  Concentrated  In  nuclear 
weapons,  the  same  Inherently  useful  fxiwer — • 
If  misused  by  tragic  human  decision — con- 
stitutes one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  the 
survival  of  civilization. 

Omnipresence  is  simulated  by  the  revolu- 
tion* In  communication  and  transportation. 
Oxve  man's  words  can  be  heard  today  simul- 
taneously by  all  men;  the  same  Image  can 
be  transmitted  (with  Telstar  helping)  to  all 
viewers  at  once.  Supersonic  planes,  flying 
taster  than  the  movement  of  the  earth 
around  the  sun.  will  before  long  be  carrying 
regular  passengers.  Already  astronauts  cir- 
cle tbe  globe  at  speeds  which  make  nonsense 
of  day  and  night  as  measurements  of  time. 
Bven  today,  scientists  speculate  that,  when 
vastly  swifter  speeds  are  attained,  the  bio- 
loglcai  process  of  "aging"  will  be  bypassed  by 
^>eed. 

The  spiritual  verity  of  omniscience  is  imi- 
tated by  the  total  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge. Exceeding  even  tbe  multiplication  of 
power  sources,  or  the  revolutions  In  commu- 
nication. Is  the  staggering  growth  of  what 
we  know:  90  percent  of  all  the  natural  scien- 
tists who  have  ever  lived  are  living  today! 
And,  most  Important,  men  of  today  are  well 
kware — unlike  their  19th-century  fore- 
bears— that  there  Ls  still  a  great  deal  to  learn. 

THe  changes  of  the  past  century  are  very 
meaningful  to  Christian  Scientists,  for  these 
cbanges  follow  so  closely  the  insights  of  their 
rsUglon.  The  discovery,  to  them,  coincides 
Vltb  ttis  leaven  which  Is  working  so  furiously 
In  all  realms  of  human  thought  today. 

Few  Indeed  In  1866  would  have  believed 
tbat  the  concepts  unfolding  in  the  thought 
c€  %  sore-beset  but  spiritually  awakened  New 
SoglAnd  woman  would  stand  a  century  later 
tn  such  close  rapport  with  a  new  scientific 

Yet  it  Is  tbe  p>ower  of  divine  Mind  that  Is 
««vttT<ging  buman  experience  and  men's  rela- 
tlocishl|>  to  the  physical  environment.  And 
wtien  Mind  Is  Identified  with  God.  as  it  is  In 
ttis  Bible,  and  as  was  very  clearly  set  forth 
by  Mrs.  Eddy's  discovery,  men  can  begin  to 
see  that  It  Ls  a  more  effective,  more  demon- 
str»bls  application  of  God's  law  that  Is 
•banging  the  world. 

"Sternal  Truth  is  changing  the  universe," 
wrote  Mrs.  Bddy  (Science  and  Health,  255:1) 
»nd  continued:  "'Let  there  be  light.'  Is  the 
perpetual  demand  of  Truth  and  Love,  chang- 
ing chaos  Into  order  and  discord  into  the 
music  of  the  spheres." 

Light  Is  a  singularly  evocative  symbol  of 
the  enlightenment  which  has  spread  stetKlily 
In  human  experience  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, rt  promises  even  more,  far  more,  for 
the  century  ahead. 


Romaoia's  Other  Face 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  wrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14. 1966 

Mr.    HALPERN,      Mr.    Speaker,    our 
press  has  been  devoting  some  attention 


to  the  situation  In  Rumania  of  late,  In- 
cluding the  fate  of  the  1.7  million  Hun- 
garians In  Transylvania,  The  New  York 
Times  published  various  articles  by  Da- 
vid Binder  and  Harry  Schwartz  which, 
however,  other  authorities  have  taken 
exception  to. 

Prof.  Maurice  Cziltaiin-Zicliy  from  Im- 
macalata  College  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  contesting 
some  of  the  assertions  made  and  elabo- 
rating on  the  basic  points  at  stake.  Un- 
fortunately, the  editors  did  not  publish 
the  letter  and  I  find  Its  contents  of  suf- 
ficient significance  lo  be  included  in  the 
discussion  and  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleacucs. 

Also  on  May  25,  1966.  Syndicated  Col- 
umnist John  Chamberlain  wrote  on  the 
situation  of  the  1.7  million  Hungarian 
minority  in  Transylvania  in  a  column 
printed  by  more  than  40  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  His  clear  and 
penetrating  analysis  certainly  deserves 
all  of  our  attention,  and  I  include  the 
same  with  the  letter  to  tiie  editor  by  Pro- 
fessor Czikann-Zichy: 

May  26.  1966. 

To    the   E3tTi->R. 

The  recent  address  of  Mr  Ceausescu,  Sec- 
reaary  General  of  Riimania's  Communist 
Party,  focused  cnce  more  the  interest  of 
the  world's  public  opinion  on  Eastern  Euro- 
pe:in  problenis. 

Rvim.inia's  tendency  to  severe  here  ties 
with  Soviet  Russia  became  npp,\rent.  but  on 
the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  David  Binder,  your 
corresprjndent  In  Beltjrade  pointed  It  out 
very  correctly,  this  move  shows  also  the  re- 
vival of  ch.Tuvlnism.  charact*ri.-;lng  the  policy 
of  pre-Ckimmunlst  Rumania.  This  trend  can 
be  explained  by  the  liicrea.>5lng  Infliience  of 
Red  Chinese  ideologies  over  this  country's 
Communi.st  Party  le.iclershlp. 

Rumanian  chauvinism  seems  to  be  main- 
ly directed  against  Hungary  and  those  2 
million  Hungarians  who  are  forming  the 
country's  largest  national  minority  group. 
It  was  in  19-20,  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
Pezce  Treaty  of  Trianon,  never  ratified  by  the 
Unltd  States,  that  this  large  number  of  Hun- 
garians were  separated  from  their  kin  and 
forced  to  live  under  foreign  domination. 

In  the  name  of  the  American  Hungarian 
Pederatlfjn,  an  orgtinization  representing  one 
million  American  citizens  of  Hungarian 
descent,  I  want  to  point  out  two  gross  dis- 
tortions of  historical  facta  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Ceausescu's  speerii  as  proofs  of  the  chau- 
vinistic spirit  of  Ri:m:\nurs  "national  com- 
munism." 

Mr  Ceausescu  states  that  for  centuries  the 
Rumanian  people  had  to  live  under  foreign 
domination  in  Walachia.  Moldavia  and  Tran- 
sylvania. As  concerning  the  two  first  men- 
tioned provinces,  this  statement  Is  correct. 
They  were  independent  prov.nces  from  the 
13th  to  the  15th  century,  when  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Ottoman  ETmpire.  Their 
full  independence  was  restored  only  in  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century. 

The  case  of  Transylvania  Is  different.  This 
province  formed  from  the  tenth  century  on 
an  Integral  part  of  Hungary  and  no  historical 
evidence  can  be  found  than  a  Rumanian 
state  existed  in  this  area.  The  majority  of 
objective  historians,  not  influenced  by  some 
fancy  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Rumanian  people,  agree  on  it  that  the  first 
nUgration  of  Rumanians  into  Transylvania 
began  in  the  13th  century  and  the  great 
exodus  of  Rumanians  In  Hungary  started  at 
the  time  when  the  Ottoman  power  already 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  two  inde- 
pendent principalities  It  was  by  free  de- 
cision that  many  Inhabitants  of  these  two 
provinces  chose  to  live  under  Hungarian 
domination  instead  of  being  exposed  to 
troubles  tn  Walachia  and  Moldavia. 


An  even  greater  distortion  of  historical 
facts  has  been  conunltted  by  Mr.  Ceatisescu, 
when  he  said  that  In  1940  under  German - 
Nazi  pressure  his  country  was  forced  to 
transfer  a  part  of  Transylvania  to  "Fascist 
Hungary."  If  In  1940  any  Eastern  European 
country  could  be  classified  as  Fascist,  It  was 
certainly  Rumania.  Already  In  1937  when 
Nazi  pressure  over  Eastern  Europe  was  not 
yet 'so  strong.  King  Carol  II  abolished  the 
democratic  parliament  by  appointing  the 
le.ader  of  the  anti-Semitic  faction,  Octavian 
G(3ga.  as  prime  minister.  The  persecution 
of  Jews  began  Ln  Rumania  already  at  this 
time.  In  1939  a  totalitarian  type  of  a  one- 
party  parliament  was  established  and  one 
year  later  Horia  SUna.  the  leader  of  the  Iron 
Guard,  the  most  radical  Nazi  organization  of 
Eii£t  Central  Europe,  became  a  member  of 
King  Carol's  Goverrunent.  No  wide  popular 
resistance  against  these  F\iscist  trends  could 
be  noticed  at  this  time  among  the  Rumanian 
population,  and  only  in  1943,  when  the  defeat 
of  Hitler  became  apparent  did  Rumania's 
public  opinion  toward  the  Allies. 

■When  In  1940  the  Rumanian,  and  not  the 
Hungarian,  Government  asked  for  German- 
ItaliiUi  arbitration  In  the  protracted  conflict 
between  the  two  countries  over  the  parts  of 
Transylvania  populated  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Hiuigarians,  it  was  Paul  Telekl 
who  headed  the  Hungarian  Government.  He 
held  in  1939  for  the  first  time  In  the  country 
based  on  a  genuine  democratic  franchise,  and 
as  it  is  well  known,  committed  later  suicide 
In  protest  against  Nazi  aggression  In  Hung;u-y. 

Rumania's  present  policy  does  not  contrib- 
ute   to    the    easing    of    tensions   In    Eastern 
Central  Europe.     On  the  contrary.  It  might 
lead  to  an  Increase  of  Soviet  Russian  Influ- 
ence and  a  revival  of  Stalinist  type  of  control 
over  the  other  countries  of  the  area. 
Dr.  Maurice  Czikann-Zichy. 
Associate    Professor    of    Economics    and 
History,  ImmacuUxta  College. 

(From  the  San  Antonio   (Tex.)    Light.  May 

25,  1966] 

These  Days:   Rumania's  Othbr  Face 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

The  Romanians,  for  the  moment,  are  the 
heroes  among  those  who  hope  to  promote 
some  kind  of  freedom  from  Moscow  for  the 
satellite  states  of  Europe.  Nicolae  Ceau- 
sescu, the  Romanian  Oommunlst  Party 
leader,  has  been  quoted  as  saying  It  Is  "anach- 
ronistic" to  station  foreign  troops  In  Inde- 
pendent countries  and  is  asking  lor  a  revision 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  which  would  give  the 
satellites  a  veto  power  over  the  use  of  any 
atomic  weapons  stationed  on  their  territory. 

This  "Romanian  De  Gaulllsm"  will  prob- 
ably go  as  far  as  Moscow  permits  It  to  go, 
for  Romania,  after  all,  borders  on  Russia  and 
must  reckon  that  If  the  Red  Army  could 
suppress  a  revolution  In  Hungary  it  could 
certainly  be  used  to  a  similar  end  in 
Romania. 

The  satellites.  In  general,  are  watching  the 
Romanian  defiance  with  a  rather  hopeful  in- 
terest, but  Hungarians  have  mixed  feelings 
about  the  new  East  European  "hero"  nation. 
They  have  a  special  gripe  about  the  way  the 
Hungarian  ethnic  group  in  Transylvania, 
now  a  province  of  Romania,  has  been  treated 
over  the  last  decade.  Just  as  the  Soviets  are 
trying  to  wipe  out  the  cultural  and  religious 
Identity  of  the  Jewish  community  inside 
Russia,  so  the  Romanian  Communists  have 
been  doing  their  best  to  "Romanize"  1.7  mil- 
Uon  Hungarians  who  happen  to  live  within 
the  present-day  borders  of  Romania. 

rOBCtBLE   TRANSFERS 

The  Romanian  "liquidation  of  the  Hun- 
garian question"  Is  pursued  by  a  combina- 
tion of  economic  and  social  means.  There 
has  been  a  forcible  transfer  of  Hungarian 
teachers,  civil  servants  and  other  professions 
Into  purely  Romanian  areas,  most  of  them 
outside  Transylvania. 
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Hungarian  refugees  who  have  been  trying 
to  persuade  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  conduct 
liearings  on  the  mistreatment  of  minorities 
in  Europe  claim  to  have  more  than  a  hun- 
dred documented  cases  In  which  Hungarian 
professionals  have  been  moved  against  their 
will.  Sometimes  the  transfer  Is  compelled 
by  the  simple  means  of  depriving  a  housing 
license  in  a  Hungarian-speaking  district  to 
a  Hungarian  Intellectual. 

The  Romanians  have  also  taken  decisive 
mea.sures  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  Hun- 
g.iri..n  langtiage  inside  the  country's  borders. 
L,'ist  autumn,  on  a  trip  to  Transylvania,  Con- 
gressman Edward  J.  Patten  said  he  heard 
Hungarian  spoken  only  In  whisjjers.  In  1957 
there  were  more  than  1,100  Hungarian 
grammar  and  high  schools  In  Transylvania. 
These  have  been  wholly  abolished.  Hun- 
g.arian  sections  still  exist  In  Romanian 
schools  in  the  purely  Hungfarian  areas  of 
Transylvania,  but  the  goverrunent  has  been 
slowly  choking  them  by  refusing  to  certify 
their  graduates  for  acceptance  in  the  uni- 
versities. 

central  planning 
Central  planning  of  the  Romanian  eco- 
nomic system  la  another  tool  being  used 
against  Hungarians  who  wish  to  preserve 
their  cultural  identity.  There  was  everj'  eco- 
nomic reason  for  the  Romanians  to  set  up  a 
chemical  industry  near  the  natural  gas  wells 
in  one  of  the  Hungarian  provinces  of  Tran- 
sylvania. But  Instead  of  doing  this,  the 
planning  board  sanctioned  chemical  plants 
some  200  miles  away  in  Moldavia,  piping  the 
gas  across  the  Ciupathlan  mountains.  The 
Translyvanla  Hungarians  had  to  move  out  of 
tlieir  own  communities  to  take  Jobs. 

What  goes  on  In  distant  Transylv.anla  may 
not  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  a  fit  subject 
for  a  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  investi- 
gation. But  U  the  U.S.  Is  to  "build  bridges" 
to  East  Europe,  it  should  properly  concern 
Itself  with  what  Is  to  be  found  at  the  other 
end  of  a  bridge. 

The  Romanian  government,  now  posing  as 
the  champion  of  the  East  European  satellites 
against  the  oppressive  tactics  of  Moscow,  has 
not  been  following  the  golden  rule  when  It 
comes  to  dealing  with  Its  own  Hungarian 
minority.  Moreover,  It  has  been  violating 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  1948 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  1947  Paris 
peace  treaty  with  the  Allied  powers  which 
obtained  Transylvania  for  Romania,  and  Its 
own  constitutional  guarantee  of  free  cultural 
and  linguistic  development  of  minorities. 

Some  champions  of  freedom,  the  Romanian 
Communists! 


Milwaukee  Joarnal  Rightly  Praises  Con- 
gressman Kastenmeier  for  Bill  To 
Abolish  the  Death  Penalty  Under  Fed- 
eral Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  MU- 
waukee  Journal  in  an  editorial  on  June  15 
praised  the  gentleman  from  "Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastenmeier]  for  his  leadership  In 
introducing  H.R.  15615.  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  death  penalty  under  all  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

I  should  like  to  Join  in  commending 
Congressman  Kastenmeier  for  bringing 


In  this  much-needed  bill.  I  strongly  sup- 
port H.R.  15615  and  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive early  and  serious  consideration  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
United  States  cannot  build  a  truly  great 
society  while  it  retains  the  relic  of  bar- 
barism known  as  capital  punishment. 

In  his  eloquent  statement  on  behalf  of 
his  bill,  Con^essman  Kastenmeier  said: 

To  execute  a  man  in  the  name  of  the  law 
Is  not  a  solution  to  the  problem  or  crime. 
Not  only  is  it  ineffective,  it  also  cheapens  the 
human  lUe. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal's  editorial  hereafter: 

Ending  Capital  Punishment 

So-called  capital  "punishment" — execu- 
tion of  convicts — never  was  sound  penology 
and  Is  now  thoroughly  outmoded  in  the 
United  States  anj'way.  In  recent  years  It  has 
become  practically  obsolete  In  practice;  the 
number  of  legal  executions  last  year  was 
down  to  seven. 

One  of  the  most  enlightened  features  of 
Wisconsin's  lawmaking  record  is  that  It  set 
a  pioneering  example  of  abolishing  the 
death  penalty  In  state  cases  way  back  in  1853. 
The  movement  to  follow  suit  among  other 
states  Is  Just  now  gaining  momentiun.  A 
federal  example  Is  needed.  It  Is  fitting  that 
a  Wisconsin  congressman.  Rep.  Kasten- 
MEIB31  of  Watertown,  should  be  taking  this 
lead. 

He  has  Just  renewed  the  effort  he  began 
three  years  ago  to  get  the  death  penalty 
off  the  federal  books.  This  time  he  has  the 
Justice  department  behind  him  in  his  views 
that  risk  of  execution  does  not  deter  crime 
anyway;  It  is  mere  retribution  in  a  day  when 
rehabilitation  Is  the  theme;  It  Is  morally 
wrong,  finding  most  of  Its  victims  among  the 
poor  and  Ignorant  who  don't  have  fancy 
lawyers. 

Federal  executions  are  now  so  rare  that 
no  federal  prison  even  has  facilities;  states' 
gallows  or  gas  chambers  or  electric  chairs 
are  used.  Yet  the  penalty  Is  still  provided 
not  only  for  espionage  and  treason  but  for 
various  other  crimes  within  federal  Jiuls- 
dlctlon,  such  as  first  degree  murder,  rape, 
kidnapping  with  Injury  to  victims,  which 
Is  the  so-called  "Lindbergh  law." 


Some  More  Hard  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Columnist 
Joseph  Alsop  described  this  morning  in 
the  Washington  Post  what  has  happened 
in  the  last  two  decades  to  the  racial 
makeup  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Alsop  said  the  Negro  immigration 
and  the  white  emigration  are  not  peculiar 
to  Washington  but  are  nationwide  urban 
phenomena. 

Because  of  the  contribution  which  Mr, 
Alsop  makes  to  the  dialog  now  taking 
place  on  open  occupancy,  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  his  column  titled 
"Some  More  Hard  Facts" : 

SoMz  Moke  Hard  Facts 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

As  everyone  knows,  but  few  quite  dare  to 
say,  race  prejudice  on  Capitol  mil  U  the 
prime  obstacle  to  home  rule  for  the  District 


of  Columbia.  Tlie  lunatic  system  of  congres- 
sional management  of  this  city  Is  perpetuated 
because  the  city  s  population  Is  63  per  cent 
Ne.gro. 

But  the  prejudiced  and  oetrich-mlnded 
lawmakers  who  block  home  rule  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  thought  very  much  about  tlie 
national  facts.  The  most  important  fact 
lo  note  is  that  the  District  of  Colimibia,  far 
from  being  a  special  case.  Is  merely  the  most 
advanced  example  of  a  countrj--wlde  urban 
trend. 

Where  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  today. 
Detroit.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Saint  l/juis. 
Chicago  and  most  of  the  other  major  Ameri- 
can cities  will  surely  be  within  10  or  15  or 
20  years  unless  drastic  measures  to  reverse 
the  existing  trend  are  taken  with  the  utmost 
urgency. 

The  school  population*,  which  predict  the 
futiue  city  populations,  tell  the  story  with 
stark  clarity. 

Briefly,  1947  was  the  last  year  when  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  District  of  ColumtHa 
had  a  hairline  majority  of  white  children. 
At  that  time,  the  District  population  was 
only  about  one  third  Negro.  In  the  Inter- 
vening 19  years,  white  emigration  to  the 
suburbs  and  Negro  Immigration  from  the 
South  have  produced  a  District  population 
that  is  close  to  two  thirds  Negro. 

But  Negro  children  now  comprise  91  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  In  the  District's  elemen- 
t;u-y  schools.  Furthermore,  the  District  has 
lost  one  half  its  white  children  of  elementary 
age  in  the  last  five  years.  In  19«0,  there  were 
26.000  of  them.  Today,  in  all  school*,  in- 
cluding parochial  and  private,  there  are  only 
about  13.000.  agalru;t  apprtjxlmately  90,000 
Negro  cliildren  of  the  sama  age  group  in 
schools  of  all  tj-pes. 

Thus  Washington,  In  a  few  years,  Is  clearly 
due  to  be  a  city  nearly  nine  tenths  Negro. 
But  the  Negro  Immigration  and  the  white 
emigration  that  are  Jointly  producing  this 
result  in  Washington  are  not  unique  District 
of  Columbia  phenomena.  They  are  nation- 
wide urban  phenomena,  which  merely  ap- 
peared a  Uitle  later  In  other  cities. 

In  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago and  Saint  Louis,  to  name  five,  the  racial 
mix  in  the  elementary  schools  has  already 
passed  the  half-and-half  point  which  Wash- 
ington reached  In    1947. 

Chicago,  with  an  elementary  school  popu- 
lation containing  only  524  per  cent  of 
Negro  children,  is  nearest  to  'Washington  19 
years  ago.  The  other  cities  listed  are  well 
down  the  road,  with  66  per  cent  of  Negroes 
In  the  Saint  Louis  elementary  schools,  for 
Instance. 

There  are  several  things  to  l)e  said  alxnit 
these  figures.  To  begin  with.  It  Is  fairly 
clear  that  the  problem  Is  most  acute  in 
Washington  because  Sen.  WATia  Moub*  Is 
the  nearest  thing  the  city  has  to  a  mayor  of 
Its  own.  A  badly  run  dty  decays  at  the 
center;  and  there  is  no  one  to  insist  that 
Washington  be  well  run. 

Secondly,  the  decay  of  the  city  center  and 
the  flight  to  the  suburbo  Is  not  necessarily 
linked  to  Negro  Immigration.  It  has  also 
happened  in  cities  Uke  Minneapolis  where 
the  Negro  population  Is  trifling.  But  In 
these  cities,  where  the  tragic  racial  problem 
hardly  exists,  the  trend  is  far  easier  to 
reverse. 

Third,  even  the  very  unsatisfactory  avail- 
able studies  of  the  emigration  to  the  suburbs 
make  It  unchallengeably  clear  that  the 
schools  are  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

n  Washington  has  lost  half  Its  white 
children  of  elementary  school  age  In  the 
short  sjjace  of  five  years,  this  Is  because  the 
people  who  move  to  the  suburbs  are  primarily 
families  with  children  needing  good  schools. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  this 
primary  movement  of  families  with  children 
Is  now  being  reinforced,  in  almort  all  Ameri- 
can cltlee.  by  Increasing  construction  of 
high-rise  housing  in  the  metropolitan  areaa^ 
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Tb*  ebll<llea8  oouplea,  the  older  people,  the 
•Ingle  nun.  anA  wamen,  who  used  to  stay  in 
the  olty  oentcTB,  are  now  moving  to  subiirb&n 
•partznentB. 

Finally,  the  fact  haa  to  be  faced  that  now. 
this  Inatant,  In  thla  very  week  and  month 
and  year,  It  U  almost  too  Ute  to  reverse  the 
trend  the  fcvegotng  figures  reveal. 

Kven  If  the  most  massive  programs  are 
Immediately  launched,  movenient  towards  a 
better  demographic  urban  pattern  will  not 
be  easy  to  promote. 

A  few  more  years  of  delay  will  make  such 
movement  all  but  impossible.  A  dty  which 
la  predominantly  Negro  is  bound  to  suffer 
from  a  hundred  handicaps,  most  of  them 
difficult  to  overcome. 

Once  a  whole  city  has  become  a  ghetto, 
It  Is  hard  to  think  of  any  public  policy  j>er- 
mltted  by  the  Constitution  that  will  afford 
an  effective  remedy. 

Thus,  now,  this  Interest.  In  this  very  week 
and  month  and  year,  the  United  Statee  Is 
faced  with  the  question,  whether  we  wish  to 
become  a  nation  whose  great  cities  are 
mainly  Negro  ghettoes. 


June  20,  1906  ^""^  -^.  10<^6 


Fuhery  Resources 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   KASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  resolution  passed  recently  by  the  Sen- 
ate— Senate  Joint  Resolution  29 — which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  surveys  of  the  fishery 
resources  available  to  this  Nation. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  we  have 
the  richest  and  most  extensive  cosistal 
and  inland  fishery  resources  of  any  na- 
tion, but  that  we  have  failed  to  fully  de- 
velop or  conserve  them.  The  fact  that 
our  coastal  waters  now  provide  about  5 
billion  pounds  of  fish  and  could  poten- 
tially yield  28  billion  pounds  a  year  on  a 
sustained  basis  clearly  Indicates  our  fail- 
ure to  develop  this  resource.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  very  well  be  overfishing 
some  q^edes. 

The  resolution  also  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that  our  rich  cocistal  resources  are  at- 
tracting: many  foreign  vessels  into  the 
waters  off  our  shores.  This  is  drama- 
tized by  the  increased  activity  of  the  So- 
viet fleet  off  the  coast  of  Oregon.  My 
own  area — Cape  Cod  and  the  Islands — 
has  had  this  problem  for  several  years 
and  we  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  po- 
tential problem  of  foreign  fishermen,  who 
may  not  foUow  good  conservation  prin- 
ciples and  over  whom  our  regulations 
have  no  control.  Moreover,  my  recent 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  the  Soviets  will  be  fishing  more 
and  more  intensively  off  our  coasts.  They 
are  building  large  factory  ships  and 
mother  ships  in  great  numbers  which  wUl 
go  anywhere  In  the  world. 

The  resolution  also  mentions  the  1958 
Geneva  Convention  on  Pishing  and  Cbn- 
servation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas,  which  was  ratified  about  3 
months  ago.  This  convention  estab- 
lishes  an   international   principle   that 


coastal  nations  have  a  special  Interest  In 
fishery  resources  in  the  high  seas  off  their 
shores.  Moreover,  it  states  that  the  na- 
tions may  adopt  regulations  to  protect 
these  resources  for  the  future.  In  view 
of  the  riches  we  have  In  the  waters  in 
and  around  our  country.  It  Is  Important 
that  we  take  prompt  steps  to  Implement 
this  convention. 

Our  total  annual  catch  has  declined 
in  recent  years,  and  we  have  dropped  to 
fifth  place  amonpr  fi.<;hLng  nations  of  the 
world.  Foreign  fishermen  are  going  to 
take  a  growingr  share  of  the  fish  off  our 
coasts.  Our  fishermen  have  tradition- 
ally taken  the  vast  majority  of  their 
catch  In  our  coastal  waters,  so  they  have 
a  vital  stake  in  the  good  management 
of  these  resources.  But  the  foreign 
fishermen  are  equipped  with  large, 
ocean-going  ve.ssels  that  can  easily  move 
on  to  other  waters.  Unless  we  take  ac- 
tion, it  Is  likely  they  will  not  automati- 
cally practice  the  conservation  measures 
we  feel  are  necessaiy. 

However,  we  cannot  make  rea.sonable 
regulations  for  fisheries  without  infor- 
mation about  the  population  and  migra- 
tions of  fish:  nor  can  we  exploit  these 
resources  without  such  information. 
Unfortunately,  then,  we  do  not  have  the 
data  we  will  need  for  both  conserva- 
tion and  exploitation. 

The  resolution  asks  only  for  a  small 
outlay  of  money  to  begin  the  critically 
important  job  of  surveying  fishery  re- 
sources. The  Hoase  has  failed  to  take 
action  on  this  kind  of  resolution  when 
it  was  before  us  in  the  past.  I  hope — 
and  strongly  urge — that  this  year  we 
concur  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29. 
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Disabled  American  Veterans 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORTOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday,  June  16.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  the  Dl.sabled  yUnerican  Vet- 
erans on  the  occasion  of  tneir  34th  an- 
niversary. From  a  small  begiimlng  in 
1919  to  its  present  status  as  the  largest 
veterans  organization  for  wartime  in- 
jured and  disabled,  the  DAV  has  per- 
sonified for  American  fighting  men  the 
image  of  gallantry  in  action,  patriotism, 
and  devotion  to  duty. 

The  helpful  assistance  which  the  DAV 
offers  to  veterans  and  their  families  \n  ob- 
taining medical  care  and  hospitalization, 
as  well  as  in  their  efforts  to  secure  ade- 
quate compensation,  rehabilitation.  Job 
training,  and  employment  illustrates  be- 
yond description  the  faithful  dedication 
with  which  they  administer  to  their 
comrades. 

Unfortunately  for  many  in  our  coun- 
try, the  beacon  of  American  patriotism 
has  dimmed.  Altogether  too  frequently 
student  disorders,  draft-dodging  and 
draft  card  burnings  command  the  spot- 
light.    But — even  though  he  does  not 


appear  frequently  In  news  headlines— 
I  hope  it  can  never  be  said  that  the  dis- 
abled veteran  is  forgotten  or  is  in  the 
process  of  being  forgotten  by  the  genera- 
tion whose  blessings  he  contributed  so 
much  to  perpetuate.  The  memory  of 
those  resolute  Americans  who  gave  their 
lives  or  who  suffered  lasting  disability  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  our  demo- 
cratic principles  must  not  fade  before 
the  shameful  picture  of  civil  disobedience 
and  anarchy. 

We  as  Americans  must  never  forget 
the  moral  commitments  expected  of  us 
as  a  free  and  democratic  society.  Those 
commitments  include  much  more  than 
proper  consideration  for  America's  dis- 
abled veterans.  They  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  America  will  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  way  of  life  for  which 
they  sacrificed.  In  all  of  this  we  should 
insure  that  the  needs  of  the  disabled 
veterans  and  their  families  are  properly 
and  adequately  provided  for  by  a  grate- 
ful Nation.  Then  these  courageous 
Americans  can  look  out  on  a  well-ordered 
and  law  abiding  Nation  and  say  with 
justifiable  pride,  "We  helped  to  make 
this  and  we  have  no  regrets." 


Arnold  Engineering  Co.  Pioneers  Water 
Recirculation  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

,    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATiVE.S 

Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  the  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Co.,  of  Marengo,  Dl.,  in  the  12th 
Congressional  District,  has  Installed  a 
successfully  operated  self-contained  wa- 
ter recirculation  system. 

This  modem  system  cools,  conserves, 
and  then  recirculates  for  continued  in- 
dustrial use  some  15  million  gallons  of 
water  each  month.  In  addition,  Arnold 
Engineering  operates  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
circulation facility.  Treated  effluent  is 
utilized  for  control  purposes  and  to  re- 
place water  which  is  lost  through  seep- 
age or  evaporation.  Thus,  the  Arnold 
Engineering  plant  through  this  self -con - 
taind  unit  completely  eliminates  the 
danger  of  pollution  to  streams,  rivers,  or 
other  natural  bodies  of  water  in  this 
area.  Furthermore,  because  Arnold  En- 
gineering draws  its  needed  water  from  its 
own  private  wells,  no  demand  for  even  a 
single  drop  of  water  ts  imposed  on  the 
village  of  Marengo. 

Particularly  significant,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  the  fact  that  Arnold  Engineering  has 
taken  this  pioneering  forwards  step  en- 
tirely on  its  own  without  either  the  com- 
pulsion or  the  financial  assistance  of 
Ooverrunent.  Here  we  sefe  voluntary, 
private  initiative  at  work,  American  in- 
dustry solving  its  own  problems  at  the 
local  level. 

This  water  recirculation  system  con- 
stitutes a  remarkable  breakthrough  in 


behalf  of  the  conservation  of  our  water 
resources  and  can  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  our  Nation  as  to  what  can  be  done  to 
keep  our  water,  and  to  keep  it  clean. 
For  their  part  in  the  battle  against  water 
pollution,  I  salute  the  capable  president 
of  Arnold  Engineering  Co.,  Mr.  Donald 
O.  Schwennesen;  and  the  plant's  man- 
ager of  maintenance,  Mr.  Bert  Pish,  who 
was  one  of  the  system's  designers. 
Also,  I,wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
consulting  engineer  who  developed 
this  advanced  facility,  Mr.  Gordon 
E.  Sergant  of  Gordon  E.  Sergant  & 
Associates,  Spring  Grove,  111.  In  ad- 
dition, I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hanley,  chairman  and  president  of  Al- 
legheny Ludlum  Steel  Coip.,  the  parent 
corporation  of  Arnold  Engineering,  and 
the  farsighted  management  of  this  h\- 
dustry  for  their  constructive  action. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  for  this  fine  water  con- 
servation and  antipollution  facility  on 
May  13,  and  to  personally  see  the  -sys- 
tem in  operation.  Prominent  leaders 
who  where  present  at  this  event  in- 
cluded: Mr.  Charles  H.  Percy,  indus- 
rialist  and  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate; 
Mr.  George  Janak,  chairman  of  the 
McHenry  County  Board  of  Supervisors; 
the  Honorable  Harris  Rowe,  Illinois 
State  representative;  and  the  Honor- 
able Herman  Buesing,  mayor  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Marengo. 

Other  officers  and  employees  of  Arnold 
Engineering  who  were  in  attendance  in- 
cluded: Mr.  E.  J.  Hanley.  chairman  and 
president  of  Allegheny  Ludlum;  Mr.  Sam 
Dietz,  industrial  relations  director  of  Ar- 
nold Engineering;  Mr.  Sam  Phillips, 
manager  of  powder  products;  Mr.  Al 
Hicks,  product  engineer;  and  Mr.  George 
Schmitt,  rolling  mills  manager.  Also, 
reflecting  the  significance  of  Arnold  En- 
gineeiing's  accomplishment.  30  repre- 
sentatives from  tlie  trade  press,  newspa- 
pers, radio,  and  television  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  Arnold  Engineering  Co.,  as  it  ex- 
ists today,  traces  its  roots  back  to  the 
late  1800's  when  Bion  J.  Arnold,  an  inter- 
nationally famous  electrical  engineer, 
founded  Arnold  Electric  Power  Station 
Co.  The  founder  was  a  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Charles  Steinmetz  and  Thomas 
Alva  Edison.  Bion  J.  Arnold's  son,  Rob- 
ert, a  graduate  of  MIT,  started  a  per- 
manent magnet  manufacturing  plant  at 
a  former  railroad  generating  and  repair 
depot  located  in  Marengo.  This  is  the 
present  site  of  this  large  Arnold  Engi- 
neering plant. 

Among  the  list  of  finely  rolled  metal 
products  produced  by  Arnold  Engineer- 
ing are  bobbin  powder  magnets,  vital 
components  of  the  familiar  walkie- 
talkies  used  effectively  by  our  U.S.  forces 
around  the  world,  including  Vietnam. 
I  am  told  that  Arnold  Engineering  can 
roll  ultrathin  metal  56  times  thinner 
than  a  human  hair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an  honor  to  per- 
sonally inspect  the  unique  water  con- 
servation plant  upon  its  dedication  May 
13,  1966.  I  wish  to  describe  the  system 
briefiy.  All  of  the  company's  buildings 
are  connected  to  a  prefabricated  aerobic 
digestion  sewage  treatment  plant,  which 
has  a  system  of  lift  pumps  and  under- 
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ground  piping.  Septic  systems  which 
were  in  operation  previously  have  been 
abandoned.  There  are  three  holding 
ponds.  80  feet  wide  and  200  feet  long, 
having  an  average  depth  of  7  feet  and  a 
capacity  of  600,000  gallons  each.  This 
capacity  makes  possible  a  5 -day  turn- 
over cycle. 

The  holding  ponds  were  excavated  in 
clay  soil  and  each  bottom  is  .sealed  with 
an  expanding  clay  which  keeps  it  from 
leaking.  The  sidewalls  are  covered  with 
polyethylene  plastics  to  prevent  erosion. 
Arnold  Engineering  iiumps  about  50,000 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day  from  its 
deep  wells.  All  of  tins  water  is  returned 
to  the  recirculation  system  to  serve  as 
makeup  water.  This  includes  the  dis- 
charge of  effluent  from  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  after  it  is  chemically  and 
bacteriologically  treated.  The  physical 
facilities,  including  three  ponds,  take  up 
an  area  of  approximately  2  acres,  and 
only  2  man-hours  per  day  are  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Si3eaker,  I  am  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation  the  pioneering  spirit 
and  accomplishment  of  the  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Co.  of  Marengo,  111.,  in  conceiv- 
ing, constructing,  and  operating  such  a 
modem  recirculation  system  to  help  con- 
serve our  country's  precious  water  re- 
sources. 


Moon  Glow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  William  J.  Coughlin's  editorial  in 
Technology  Week  of  June  13,  1966,  sum- 
marizes well  the  accomplishments  of  our 
space  programs  during  the  last  week. 
It  recounts  the  major  steps  forward 
which  were  taken  with  our  Surveyor  soft 
landing  on  the  moon  and  the  fiight  of 
astronauts  Stafford  and  Cernan  in 
Gemini  9  as  well  as  the  orbiting  of  a 
geophysical  observatory.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Coughlin  that  this  has  been  a 
week  of  major  achievement  in  our  effort 
to  place  a  man  on  the  moon  in  this 
decade  and  we  can  look  forward  to  simi- 
lar achievements  in  the  weeks  ahead  as 
our  confidence  grows  that  our  national 
lunar  goal  will  be  achieved. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Moon  Glow 

(By  WUUam  J.  Ooughlln) 

A  series  ot  resounding  space  successes  has 

given   the   National   AeronauticB   and    Space 

Administration  the  most  rewarding  week  in 

its  short  but  action-packed  history. 

The  period  began  with  the  Incredible  per- 
formance of  Surveyor  on  Ita  maiden  flight. 
With  literally  thousands  of  photographs  of 
the  lunar  surface  flowing  back  from  the 
three-legged  spacecraft  resting  in  the  Sea  of 
Storms,  man  Is  getting  a  look  at  the  Moon 
which  oenturleB  of  astronomy  never  have 
achieved.     More   important,   Surveyor,   Uke 


its  Soviet  Luna  neighbor,  has  confirmed  the 
feasibility  of  the  Apollo  Lunar  Excursion 
Module  design. 

Surveyor  is  one  of  the  most  complex  space- 
craft yet  designed.  The  fact  that  It  per- 
formed perfectly  on  its  first  voya+te  is  a  credit 
to  t!ie  competence  and  care  of  even-one  con- 
nrcted  with  the  project.  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oraiory.  which  hajs  taken  lie  liimpe  on  other 
program-s.  deserves  the  highest  of  praise  for 
thLs  performance,  as  does  Hughes  Aircraft, 
wlilcli  designed,  built  and  teeted  the  space- 
cr..it. 

A  vrry  cr'.Ucal  subsyst^em.  the  Ryan  Aerc- 
nuutica!  rad.ir  allimeier  and  Doppler  velocity 
Ecusor  perfomaod  Oawleesly.  General  Electro"- 
d\^^;unlc<:.  Lear  Slogler,  Bell  and  Howell,  Am- 
pox.  Borg-W.irner  and  all  those  concerned 
with  the  tclevL?lon  system  deserve  the  high- 
est of  plaud:t,s. 

Thiokols  main  retro  emrlne  and  vernier 
propulsion  system  ivccomplished.  without  a 
hitch,  the  delicate  task  of  settling  Surveyor 
on  the  lunar  surface.  The  performance  of 
the  General  Dynamics  Convair  Atlas-Cen- 
taur combination,  which  has  been  a  some- 
time thlnp.  was  flawless — as  was  that  of  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  RL-10  engines  and  the 
H'lnej'wcll  guidance. 

If  space  were  available,  every  company 
p.uiicip.atlng  in  the  project  sl'.ould  be  listed. 
T)iey  all  de«>rve  equ.al  credit.  la  a  vehicle  as 
complex  as  this  one.  the  smallest  component 
is  as  critical  as  the  largest  subsystem.  That 
each  did  its  Jab  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  those 
companies  but  to  the  management  of  JPL 
and  Hughes. 

Suri-eyor's  performance  demonstrates  how 
far  this  nation  has  oome  in  developing  its 
space  competence.  When  a  task  such  as  this 
can  be  accomplished  on  the  first  try.  it  Is 
an  indicator  that  the  IndustiT  indeed  is  ma- 
turing rapidly  in  its  knowledge  of  an 
extremely  hostile  environment. 

Even  as  Surveyor  was  clicking  away  on  the 
Moon,  that  environment  got  another  work- 
ing over  from  astronauts  Thomas  Stafford 
and  Eugene  Cernan  In  Gemini  9.  Hard  luck 
plagued  the  Gemini  9  mission  from  the  start, 
beginning  with  the  death  in  a  Jet  crash  of 
the  orij^lnal  crew.  This  was  followed  by  loss 
of  the  Agcna  target  vehicle  wlien  the  always- 
reliable   Atlas   malfunctioned. 

Even  after  the  substitute  Augmented  Tar- 
get Docking  Adapter  (ATDA)  was  sent  suc- 
cessfully aloft,  It  became  neceesary  to  scrub 
the  Gemini-Titan  launch  because  of  a  fault 
In  the  guidance  data-transmission  syvtem. 
Gemini  9  finally  got  off  the  ground  June  3. 

Then  Stafford  and  Cernan  discovered  they 
had  an  "angry  sUligator"  to  deal  with  in 
space.  The  ATDA  shroud  had  bung  up  on 
the  target  vehicle  and  its  Jaws  were  agape 
In  a  position  which  prevented  docking. 

Cernan,  during  his  extravehicular  activity 
(EVA),  ran  Into  problems  with  the  Llng- 
Temco-Vought  Astronaut  Maneuvering  Unit, 
finally  gave  up  on  testing  it  and  cut  his  space 
walk  short  because  of  a  fogged  visor. 

To  some,  this  might  seem  to  put  U.S.  space 
competence  in  question.  But  the  fact  is  that 
considerable  knowledge  was  obtained  from 
the  very  difficulties  Gemini  9  encountered. 
That,  after  all,  Is  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram— to  advance  knowledge  and  experience 
for  the  Apollo  lunar  flight.  Gemini  9  dH  Just 
that. 

A  look  at  the  accomplishments  during  the 
flight  confirms  that: 

Three  difficult  and  complicated  rendezvous 

maneuvers  with  the  ATDA  were  carried  out. 

Ceman's  walk  in  space  was  the  longest  to 

date  and  revealed  vital  information  on  man's 

ability  to  work  In  space. 

Analysis  of  the  ATDA  trouble  by  the  as- 
tronauts was  a  significant  demonstration  of 
man's  capability  in  space. 

The  controlled  re-entry  brought  Gtmini  9 
down  less  than  two  miles  from  the  carrier 
Wasp — a    new    record    of    accomplishment 
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achieved  In  full  view  ot  the  television,  au- 
dience. 

Dr.  George  Mueller,  head  of  NASA's 
manned  spacefllg^bt  activities,  summed  It  up 
well  when  he  described  the  flight  as  one  of 
"great  and  exciting  accomplishment." 

As  though  these  two  major  successes  were 
not  enough.  NASA  went  ahead  to  chalk  up  a 
third  when  it  put  the  1.135-lb.  Orbiting  Geo- 
physical Observatory,  built  by  TRW  Systems. 
Into  a  highly  elliptical  orbit  with  an  Atlas- 
Agena  June  6.  OGO-3  carries  more  experi- 
ments than  any  previous  U.S.  scientific  space- 
craft. The  huge  satellite  will  study  solar 
activity  through  21  separate  experiments. 
Like  Surveyor  and  Gemini,  It  too  is  feeding 
valuable  information  Into  the  Apollo  project 
with  Ita  probing  of  solar  wind,  solar  flares. 
radiation  belt  particles  and  many  other 
aspects  of  deep  space. 

Taken  together,  these  three  sucressfiil 
flights  are  moving  the  U.S.  manned  lun.ix 
program  ahead  on  a  broad  front.  Not  re- 
ceiving as  much  attention,  but  also  impor- 
tant In  the  Apollo  program  was  a  successftU 
suborbital  shot  from  Wallops  Island  June  7. 
Known  as  WASP  {Weightless  Analysis  Sound- 
ing Probe),  the  purpose  of  the  experiment 
was  to  study  sloshing  expected  In  liquid 
hydrogen  tanks  such  as  those  of  the  Saturn 
S-IVB  stage. 

Big  sbotB  and  small,  it  all  added  up  to  an 
active  and  lilghly  promising  seven-day  period 
for  NASA.  As  someone  commented,  this  was 
Indeed  the  week  that  was. 


Raymond  Paget  Harold,  Doctor  of 
Commercial  Science 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
commencement  exercises  held  at  the  col- 
lege  of  the  Holy  Cross  In  Worcester, 
Mass..  on  June  8.  last,  a  local  business- 
man and  civic  leader  and  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  distinguished  citizens,  Ray- 
mond P.  Harold,  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  commercial  science. 

Raymond  P.  Harold  preeminently 
merits  this  additional  honor  because  he 
Is,  Indeed,  significantly  more  than  a  mere 
civic  leader  and  International  business 
authority. 

Raymond  P.  Harold  represents  the 
rock  of  responsible  and  dedicated  per- 
sonal citizenship  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded  and  without  which  it  cannot 
hope  to  endure. 

In  every  aspect  of  his  extraordinary 
career  Raymond  P.  Harold  serves  as  a 
llvtag  reminder  that  against  all  tempta- 
tions of  discouragement  and  despair 
mlgh^  heights  of  personal  achievement 
and  distinction  are  attainable  through 
perservering  courage,  persistent  applica- 
tion and  an  unswerving  belief  in  oneself, 
one's  fellow  man  and  in  divine  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  chal- 
lenge that  faces  us  today  and  tomorrow 
Is  to  make  our  Great  Society  a  good 
society. 

Toward  the  accomplishment  of  this 
vital  objective  all  of  us.  Including  the 
youth  <rf  this  Nation,  are  in  Imperative 
need  of  meaningful  example  and  heroic 


inspiration  to  suffer  the  sacrifices  In- 
volved. 

Above  all  other  honors  and  distinctions 
that  Is  the  greatest  contribution  Ray- 
mond P.  Harold  is  daily  giving  In  his 
community,  in  his  countr>-  and  in  the 
world  If  all  .'Americans  will  follow,  even 
in  les..-er  mea.surc,  hi.s  stirring  example 
and  iiLspiration  our  continuing  progress 
is  as.<;ured  and  the  promotion  of  peace 
amon^.,'  nation.s  of  good  wiU  is  bound  to 
succeed. 

Mr,  Sj>eaker.  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  a  .summarj''  biography,  of  Mr. 
Harold  and  a  copy  of  the  citation  read 
by  the  president  of  Holy  Cross  College  at 
the  moment  the  coUecc  bestowed  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  commercial  .science  on 
Raymond  Paget  Harold;  they  follow; 

BlOCR.\PHT    OP  R.\YMONT)   P.   HAROLD 

Raymond  P.  Harold.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  President  of  the  Worcester  Feder.il  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  .Association  of  Worcester  Mas- 
sachu.sett£  and  President  of  the  International 
Union  of  Building  Socletie.s  and  Savings  As- 
sociations, was  one  of  the  five  to  receive 
honorary  decrees  from  The  Collpge  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  W^orcester  at  It-s  120th  Com- 
mencement on  Wednesday.  June  Bth.  at  10:30 
am.  in  the  roUeep  suadlum.  The  degrees 
were  conferred  by  The  Very  R^-verond  Ray- 
mond J.  Swords.  S  J.,  president.  Mr,  Harold, 
well  known  for  his  activity  in  lix;al  civic  af- 
fairs, was  the  only  Worcester  native  among 
the  honorary  degree  recipients.  He  w:i£  hon- 
ored by  the  degree  Doctor  of  Commercial 
Science 

Mr.  Harold  attended  Miissachlisetts  and 
Carnegie  Institutes  of  Technology  and  has 
taken  special  courses  at  Harvard  University. 
He  .served  in  World  War  I  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  Corps.  Including  two  years  In 
Prance  as  a  commissioned  officer. 

Between  1946  and  196:3  he  wa.s  Chairman 
of  tJie  Worrp.sler  Hou-^ing  Autliori^y  and  the 
Worcester  Redevelopment  Authority  and  was 
awarded  the  Isaiah  Thrim.a.s  .-Vward  in  1959, 
the  highest  award  granted  by  the  City  of 
Worcester. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mr  Haro'.d  ha,>;  been 
a  consultant  to  the  United  State.';  Depart- 
ment of  suite  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Program  Inaugurated  by  President  Kennedy 
In  South  Amerlra,  For  his  work  In  the  field 
of  housing  and  borne  financing  in  Peru  Mr. 
Harold  wa.s  awarded  the  Conamander  of  the 
Order  of  Merit,  the  highest  decoration  be- 
stowed on  a  non-Peruvian  by  that  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  cited  by  the  United  States 
government  with  a  Certificate  of  Service  from 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. 

He  is  presently  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  National  Defen.se  Executive  Re- 
serve, the  US.  Government  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  Wa.shlngton.  DC.  and 
the  International  Advi.sory  Board  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Lean  Bank  Bo^.rd  in  W-tshington 
DC. 

Mr.  Harold  also  holds  an  honorary  L  L  D. 
degree  from  Assumption  College.  Worcester^ 

MiV:£achusetts. 

Crr.^TiON-  OF  Ratmond  Paget  Harold 
Stendahl  may  have  been  right  when  he 
wrote  -A  good  philosopher  can  always  be  a 
good  banker."  but  surely  in  the.se  days  of 
change  and  challenge  the  converse  of" that 
statement  Is  also  true,  not  merely  as  a  dictum 
but  as  a  mandate.  In  today's  world,  more- 
over, the  banker  cannot  survive  In  the  closed 
psychology  of  Robert  Frost  s  Isolated  farmer, 
obstinately  Insisting  -Good  fences  make  good 
neighbors."  He  must  be  motivated  by  that 
energizing  se.nse  of  community  which  main- 


tains that  good  neighbors  make  good  fences, 
good  neighbors  make  good  homes,  good  roads, 
good  bridges,  good  cities,  good  nations. 

Our  Worcester  community  In  Its  aspira- 
tions and  strivings  towards  redevelopment 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  guidance  and  lead- 
ership of  Raymond  Paget  Harold,  Chairman 
and  President  of  the  Worcester  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association.  Serving  as  di- 
rector of  the  Worcester  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of 
the  Hahnemann  and  St.  Vincent  Hospitals, 
as  an  advisor  of  Anna  Maria.  Assumption  and 
Holy  Cross  Colleges,  and  In  various  other  ca- 
pacities, he  has  been  a  tireless  worker  for  the 
growth  of  the  area. 

But  he  Is  aware-  that  no  community  exists 
In  isolation  today,  and  hLs  vision  and  efforts 
have  extended  beyond  the  local  scene.  As 
President  of  the  International  Union  of 
Building  Societies  and  Savings  Associations, 
as  a  director  of  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence and  the  National  Thrift  Committee,  he 
has  helped  to  define  Worcester's  contribu- 
tion, and  stake  in,  the  national  and  even  in- 
ternational economy.  As  an  appointee  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  study  housing 
and  capital  needs  in  South  America,  he  has 
been  decorated  by  the  Government  of  Peru 
for  his  valuable  services  In  our  inter-Ameri- 
can Alliance  for  Progress. 

For  his  genuine  and  generous  Interest  of 
his  neighbors  everywhere.  Holy  Cross  Ls  h.-ippy 
today  to  add  her  witness  to  the  admiration 
of  his  colleagues,  community  and  nation  by 
bestowing  on  Raymond  Paget  Harold  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Commercial  Science. 


Medical  Research   Involving  Animal 
Experimentation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MIII^fESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  me  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  History  of 
Medicine  at  its  39th  annual  meeting  at 
Rochester,  Mirm.,  on  May  14,  1966.  I 
believe  that  this  resolution  Is  one  of  tlie 
finest  statements  of  the  Indispensable 
relationship  between  research  involving 
animal  experimentation  and  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  upon  whichinodem  med- 
icine Is  entirely  dependent.  I  call  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  today  and 
also  recommend  for  their  reading  an 
article  by  Dr.  John  S.  Hirschboeck.  en- 
titled "Animals  and  Human  Welfare" 
which  appeared  In  the  May  1966  issue  of 
Hospital  Progress. 

The  resolution  follows : 
RESOLimoN  Adopted  by   the  American   As- 
sociation  FOB   THE   History   of   Medicine 
AT  rrs  30th  Annuai,  Meeting  at  Rochester, 
Minn.,  14  May  1966 

The  American  Association  for  the  History 
of  Medicine  views  with  deep  concern  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  would  restrict  animal 
experimentation  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
research.  The  Association  does  not  condone 
the  Infliction  of  unnecessary  suffering  upxsn 
any  animal  and  It  believes  that  legislation 
ought  to  be  enacted  to  control  the  procure- 
ment, sale  and  care  of  laboratory  animals. 
It  believes  with  equal  firmness  that  research 
Involving  animal  experimentation  must  be 
subject  to  no  restriction  whatever. 
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Since  the  time  of  ancient  Greece,  experi- 
ments upon  animals  have  been  indispensable 
to  the  development  of  what  we  know  of  the 
functioning  of  the  human  body  and,  there- 
fore, of  otir  power  to  treat  and  prevent  dis- 
ease. Without  experiments  upon  animals 
we  should  not  have  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  the  function 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  or  of  the  nervous, 
digestive  or  excretory  systems.  We  should 
be  unable  to  treat  effectively  diabetes  mel- 
lilus.  .\ddlson's  disea.se  or  thyroid  deficleney. 
Medicine  would  have  no  power  to  check  in- 
fectious disease.  There  wotild  be  no  diph- 
theria anti-to.xln.  nor  serums  to  Immunize 
against  typhoid,  tetanus  or  bubonic  plague. 
The  specific  cause  and  effective  control  of  the 
nutritional  deficiency  diseases  of  scurvy, 
rickets,  beriberi  and  pellagra  was  discovered 
only  with  the  aid  of  animal  experimentation. 
There  would  be  no  heart  svir^ery.  Modern 
medicine,  as  we  know  it.  would  not  exist,  and 
neitlier  would  modern  agriculture  nor  vet- 
erinary medicine. 

The  members  of  the  Association  therefore 
wish  to  affirm  their  conviction,  first,  that 
experimentation  upon  animals  has  been  in- 
dispensable to  the  development  of  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  upon  which  modern  medicine 
Is  entirely  dependent,  secondly,  that  all  our 
hope  of  future  progress  In  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  disease,  the  Increase  of  food 
production  and  the  solution  of  other  biologi- 
cal problems  rests  upon  the  free  continuance 
of  scientific  research  In  which  experiments 
upon  animals  are  necessary. 

Freedom  of  inquiry  Ls  of  critical  Impor- 
tance to  biological  research.  The  results  of 
experiments  cannot  usually  be  foreknown 
and  the  value  of  experiments  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  estimated  before  they  are  per- 
formed. The  scientist  Is  groping  his  way 
towards  new  knowledge.  In  these  circum- 
stances to  ask  him  at  each  stage  of  his  work 
to  Justify  the  value  of  the  experiments  he 
Intends  to  perform  is  to  ask  him  to  foretell 
what  he  cannot  know.  The  result  can  only 
be  to  hinder  or  prevent  his  work. 

The  Association  therefore  holds  that  legis- 
lation which,  with  the  Intent  of  preventing 
the  duplication  of  research  or  of  reducing 
the  suffering  of  cxijcrimental  animals,  re- 
quires a  scientist  to  Justify  his  experiment* 
to  a  public  offlcl.al  before  they  are  performed, 
would  be  a  hindrance  so  serious  as  to  be 
crippling  to  the  further  development  of 
biology  and  medicine  which  require  the 
replication  and  evaluation  of  research  in 
order  to  advance. 

Many  distinguished  physiologists.  Includ- 
ing men  of  the  stature  of  Claude  Bernard. 
Sir  William  Bayliss  and  Walter  Bradford 
Cannon  have  been  the  victims  of  reckless  and 
highly  emotional  charges  of  cruelty  In  the 
conduct  of  their  work  and  these  charges 
were  In  each  case  groundless.  AUegatlona  of 
cruelty  have  been  made  against  scientistB  so 
often  without  any  evidence  that  all  such 
charges  must  be  stispect. 

The  knowledge  gained  from  the  results 
of  animal  experimentation  has  brought  about 
relief  from  an  Incalculable  amount  of  i)aln 
and  suffering  in  both  man  and  anlmaJs.  It 
la  the  foundation  of  present  success  and  the 
chief  hope  for  the  future  In  medicine,  public 
health  and  biological  science. 


Connecticat  Land  Used  as  Conservation 
Showcase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  ooNNBiCTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 


Insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  brief 
article  "SCD-Owned  Land  in  Connecti- 
cut Town  Is  Conservation  Showcase," 
which  appears  In  the  June  1966  Issue  of 
the  magazine  Soil  Conservation,  pub- 
lished by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  article  Is  written  by  Albion  L. 
Weeks,  a  conservationist  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  at  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
in  my  congressional  district.  In  this 
article  Mr.  Weeks  points  out  how  the 
area  conservation  district  is  utilizing  a 
76-acre  tract  which  it  owns  to  demon- 
strate how  best  to  use  this  land  for  con- 
servation purposes,  including  woodland, 
wildlife,  grass  and  recreational  uses.  As 
a  result  many  local  landowners  have 
found  this  a  fertile  source  for  Ideas 
which  they  apply  to  their  lands.  I  am 
sure  this  will  prove  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  article  reads  as  follows; 
SCD-OwNED  Land  in  Connecticut  Town  Is 
Conservation   Showcase 
(By  Albion  L.  Weeks) 

The  Windham  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  in  northeast  Connecticut  is 
making  good  use  of  a  76-acre  tract  It  owns 
and  operates  as  a  conservation  showcase. 

The  land  was  given  to  the  district  when 
the  county  form  of  government  was  abolished 
In  Connecticut  In  1960.  Prior  to  that  time 
the  district  was  concerned  mainly  with  farm- 
land. 

The  broadened  program  of  the  sixties  pro- 
duced the  need  to  serve  a  variety  of  Interests 
Involving  private  and  public  lands. 

With  the  donated  land  strategically  ad- 
joining the  Agricultural  Center  Building  in 
the  town  of  Brooklyn  the  district  supervisors 
got  help  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  prepared  a  complete  and  coordinated 
conservation  plan. 

A  small  part  of  the  acreage  Is  in  grass.  The 
remainder  is  devoted  to  a  variety  of  wood- 
land, wildlife,  and  recreational  land  uses. 
Under  this  setup  the  district  can  show  alter- 
natives that  can  be  used  In  a  conservation 
program. 

CONSERVATION    PRACTICES 

Practically  all  the  woodland  conservation 
practices  applicable  in  eastern  Connecticut 
are  on  display — tree  planting,  underplanting, 
weeding,  thinning,  prunnlng.  Wildlife  meas- 
ures Include  cutback  and  planted  borders, 
woodland  clearings,  annual  food  plantings, 
and  others. 

An  Important  feature  is  a  system  of  con- 
necting grass-legume  stripe  60  to  80  feet  wide 
which  traverse  the  area.  This  system  serves 
a  multitude  of  purposes — firebreaks  and  ac- 
cess roads,  nature  trails,  wildlife  habitat, 
hiking  and  bridle  paths.  A  variety  of  grasses 
and  legumes  are  growing  in  the  strips,  in- 
cluding clovers,  vetches,  blrdsfoot  trefoil, 
reed  canarygrass,  tall  oatgrass,  and  orchard- 
grass. 

Where  the  woodlands  meet  the  strips  wild- 
life borders  are  being  developed  by  cutting 
or  planting. 

FERTII.IZING    WILDLIFE    SHHDBS 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  lesson  Is  seen 
In  the  effects  of  fertilizing  and  mulching 
wildlife  shrubs.  Many  landowners  of  the 
Northeast  have  been  discouraged  after  a  few 
years  due  to  high  mortality  or  puny  growth 
In  their  wildlife  plantings. 

On  the  district's  land,  supervisors  show 
fruiting  plants  5  to  10  feet  high  grown  from 
seedlings  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1961.  Fer- 
tilizing and  mulching  have  made  the  differ- 
ence. 

A  wide  cross  section  of  Connecticut  Land- 
owners have  found  the  76-acre  tract  a  fertile 
source  of  Ideas  to  be  applied  to  their  own 
land. 

Private   landowners,   towns,   and   munlcl- 


pallUes,  fish  and  game  clubs,  and  schools 
aU  find  answers  on  the  district  tract  to  their 
conservation  questions. 

On  one  plot  the  Sou  Conservation  Service 
Is  testing  new  plants.  The  wide  variety  ot 
plants  and  practices  makes  up  a  conserva- 
tion arboretum.  It  is  a  place  where  people 
become  familiar  with  the  trees,  shrubs, 
grasses,  and  legumes  that  are  important  for 
conservation  purposes. 

Town  conservation  commissions  have  be- 
come an  imptortant  force  in  southern  New 
England,  and  the  commissions  and  the  dis- 
trict have  many  alms  In  common. 

Promotion  of  conservation  on  private  land 
Is  a  basic  aim  and  the  Windham  Sou  Con- 
servation District  Is  using  its  tract  to  point 
out  many  of  the  conservation  opportunities 
that  exist  on  private  land  and  how  to  develop 
them. 


Address  of  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  at 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association  Testimonial  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr.    KUPFERMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,   I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  statement  by  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  of  the  State  of  New  York 
with  respect  to  the  troubled  situation  In- 
volving the  Patriarch,  Athenagoras  I  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  and  Uie 
Greek    Orthodox    minority    In    Turkey. 
The  Governor's  remarks  were  made  at 
the  diruier  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA,  held 
In  New  York  City  on  June  4 : 
Excerpts    of    Remarks    bt    Gov.    Nelson    A. 
Rockefeller  Deltvered  at  American  Hel- 
lenic   Educational    Progressivb    Associa- 
tion   TESTIMONIAL    DINNER.    HOTEL    PlERRE, 

NEW  York.  N.Y.,  Saturday.  Jukk  4,  1966 
The  Greek  heritage  Is  so  Important  in 
American  life  that  contemporary  problems 
primarUy  concerning  Greece  also  tend  to  be- 
come American  concerns  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent. 

Thus  we  are  deeply  troubled  and  aroused 
at  the  continuing  Turkish  harassment  of  His 
Holiness,  Patriarch  Athenagoras,  as  well  as 
the  Greek  Orthodox  minority  In  Turkey. 
Archbishop  lakovos  well  knows  the  Intensity 
and  the  meaning  of  this  religious  persecu- 
tion, for  Turkish  authorities  actually  pre- 
vented him  from  conducting  Divine  worship 
services  last  February  in  the  Patriarchal 
Church  of  St.  George  at  Istenbul. 

This  was  equivalent  in  Its  offense  to  Greek 
Orthodox  Communicants  to  what  Roman 
Catholics  would  feel  if  the  Italian  authorities 
denied  Cardinal  Spellman  the  right  to  say 
Mass  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  And  Cardinal 
Spellman,  Incldentlly,  was  one  of  many  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  religious  leaders  who  Joined 
In  public  protests  against  the  pressures  and 
provocations  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Patriarch  and  the  American  Primate. 

This  persecution  is  a  tragedy  for  America 
because  it  intensifies  a  quarrel  among  our 
allies  that  benefits  only  the  Communlste. 
It  Is  a  tragedy  also  for  Christendom  and  de- 
mocracy, to  the  extent  that  it  inhibits  the 
ecumenical  leadership  of  Patriarch  Athena- 
goras and  Archbishop  lakovos.  Par  It  was 
they  who  went  to  Jerusalem  to  meet  the  Pope 
Paiil,  ending  centuries  of  mutual  isolation. 
And  it  was  Archbishop  lakovos  who  at 
Rome  personally  represented   the  Patrlarcb 
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In  the  first  st«p6  toward  a  reunion  of  Chrls- 
t«adoin — with  all  the  fateful  meaning  thlB 
bolcls  In  terms  of  democratic  survival. 

As  Americans,  we  join  with  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  In  protesting  this  ijersecution — 
In  hopes  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  on 
Cyprus  that  fans  the  flame  in  Istanbul  And 
as  Americans  we  urge  a  Cyprus  settlement 
based  upon  thoee  hallowed  American  princi- 
ples of  self-determination  and  majority  rule. 
The  report  of  my  old  friend.  Galo  Plaza,  once 
President  of  Ecuador,  who  sought  to  mediate 
the  dispute  for  the  UN.  is  an  important  stPp 
In  this  direction. 


A  Look  at  Farming 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20.  1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  the  so-called  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Apiculture  invaded  my  district 
to  sow  seeds  of  dissension,  discord,  and 
gloom  and  doom  among  the  farmers  of 
the  10th  District  of  Ohio.  Like  hawks 
and  buzzards  they  moved  In  to  destroy 
and  devour.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
this  kind  of  scare  tactic  will  not  benefit 
the  gloom  and  doomers.  The  good  farm- 
ers of  the  10th  District  appreciate  deeds 
more  than  discord  and  hot  air  from  poli- 
ticans  from  without  the  State. 

While  the  wrecking  crew  from  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  and  Idaho  was  invading 
my  district  on  Saturday  to  tell  Ohio 
farmers  about  agriculture,  I  was  meeting 
with  top  agriculture  department  ofBcials 
within  the  State  of  Ohio  on  positive  pro- 
grams which  accomplish  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  night,  June 
17,  a  large  number  of  farmers  In  my  dis- 
trict met  with  me  in  Athens,  Ohio,  to 
learn  about  the  new  3 -percent  loans 
available  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  aid  fruit  and  vegetable 
farmers  to  recoup  from  the  damaging 
frosts  of  early  May. 

It  is  this  kind  of  action  and  service 
which  Is  needed  by  our  farmers,  not 
politics. 

In  the  same  vein,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  fine  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Gallipolis  Dally  Tribune,  entitled  "A 
Look  at  Farming."  The  following  edi- 
torial represents  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  fanning,  and  I  am  happy  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  collejigues :  . 

A  Look  at  Farming  ' 

(By  Dwlght  C.  Wetherholt) 

Paimers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press either  their  pleasure  or  disgust  with 
the  current  farm  program  of  the  country 
when  a  teeun  of  one  of  our  political  parties 
comes  to  the  area  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  fanning  in  the  space  age.  There  are  some 
bof>eful  signs  that  we  might  be  turning  the 
comer  In  the  agriculture  emergency  that  has 
existed  now  since  World  Wfir  II  days.  Over 
•  period  of  several  decades  we  have  been 
faced  with  a  period  of  surpluses,  a  large 
movement  of  people  from  farms  to  the  urban 
areas  and  a  plentltude  of  subsidies  and  sup- 
ports on  which  many  people  differ  in  theJr 
Interpretation  of  need. 


There  Is  no  one  yet  willing  to  admit  that 
we  are  anyways  near  the  st.atus  of  an  open 
and  free  market.  Some  authorities  st^ite 
th»it  we  are  in  deeper  than  ever  in  subsidies, 
whicli  mea:-.s  that  farmers  are  depending  less 
on  niiirkct.s,  .ind  more  on  handouts  from  the 
government.  The  direct  i>ayment6  now  com- 
ing out  of  Washington  nearly  equal  a  fourth 
of  the  net  farm  income.  M.iny  say  this  is 
not  a  healtliy  situation  as  tiiose  p.iyments 
are  up  for  a  vote  every  year,  and  with  the 
emplKisis  in  government  now  more  d.rected 
tow.ird  the  growing  metropi:iUs  and  the  con- 
sumer minded  citizens.  The  great  hope  that 
lies  ahead  is  the  arrival  of  the  time  when 
the  need  for  all  of  the  food  we  can  raise  rolls 
around. 

In  recent  years  we  have  withdrawn 
60.000.000  idle  acres  back  into  production  of 
such  crops  as  i-ice  and  spring  wheat,  and 
there  is  a  report  that  more  acres  will  be  put 
to  the  plow  ne.tt  year.  There  is  always  the 
chance  that  things  could  happen  to  set  the 
day  of  improvement  In  the  farming  commu- 
nity back.  There  is  always  such  things  as  an 
act  of  Crod.  or  the  planning  of  man.  or  sucli 
other  developments  as  a  big  war.  which  is  in 
the  realm  of  possibility,  a  major  droutli, 
which  Is  almost  In  the  making  at  present  in 
our  are.^,  and  the  ever  present  threat  of  a 
pe.-iod  of  inflation,  big  government,  and  pos- 
sibly other  developments. 

There  are  some  things  that  appear  srood  on 
the  horizon.  Not  In  a  long  time  have  so 
many  farmers  done  well.  Of  course  there  is. 
like  In  any  bid  industry,  pockets  of  hardship 
e.xist.  and  everyone  knows  that  ;here  is  no 
such  thing  as  universal  prosperity.  M.wt 
crops  have  been  sizable,  and  for  the  most 
part  prices  have  been  higher.  Farm  income 
on  a  nationwide  basis  is  at  a  record  height, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  u  part  of  Uiat 
comes  from  the  sxibsldies.  One  of  ti^.e 
brightest  pictures  Is  In  livestock  m-irket. 
Prices  are  unusually  good,  and  the  demand 
for  meat  Ls  at  a  high  level.  That  situaUon 
could  vanish  if  there  was  even  a  slight  reces- 
sion. A  fcv  of  the  bright  signs  the  growth 
pattern  that  h.as  to  come  wit.li  increased 
p<3pulations.  More  industry  1.^  moving  t<3  the 
country  to  provide  a  second  income  for  at 
least  part  of  the  year.  There  Is  less  of  a 
hazard  of  weather  ■with  improved  techniqi;es 
of  machinery  to  speed  work,  and  also  im- 
proved ways  to  utilize  chemical  factors,  and 
a  better  system  of  harvesting  and  storage  is 
most  cerUiinly  going  to  bring  about  a  better 
day  for  farmers  generally. 


The   34th   Anniversary   of   the   Disabled 
American  Veterans 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16.  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleauues  in  honoring 
the  Disabled  American  Veteran.s  on  their 
34th  anniversai-y  of  acliievement.  of 
which  we  take  note  this  month. 

No  country  has  sought  so  steadfastly 
to  avoid  war  nor  fought  more  valiantly 
when  the  call  came  than  tlie  United 
States.  Atlhough  our  land  has  escaped 
the  scars  of  battle,  our  young  men  have 
not.  Hundred  of  thDU.?and.s  of  men  have 
returned  from  overseas  with  disabling  in- 
juries which  will  always  remind  them  of 
the  services  they  performed  for  the 
Uiiited  States. 


In  1919,  the  Congress  chartered  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  to  speak  for 
these  men,  and  through  these  34  years  it 
has  eloquently  reminded  us  of  our  debt 
to  them. 

From  a  handful  of  veterans,  the  DAV 
has  grown  to  its  present  231,000  members. 
These  men,  disabled  veterans  themselves, 
represent  other  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families,  without  charge,  whether 
the  claimant  is  a  DAV  member  or  not, 
Tlie  DAV-also  works  on  programs  for  the 
handicapped  and  voluntary  services  for 
hospitalized  veterans  acro-ss  the  country. 
In  addition,  the  DAV  actively  sixinsors 
national  legistetion  beneficially  affecting 
disabled  veterans. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  rise  to  congratulate  the  DAV  for  Its 
years  of  service  and  accomplishment. 


The  Case  for  Early  Kindergarten 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.VTIVES 
Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently President  Johnson,  in  an  address 
at  the  graduation  ceremonies  of  the 
Capitol  Page  School,  suggested  that  the 
United  States  should  keep  pace  with  the 
knowledge  explosion  and  aim  to  give 
every  child  an  extra  2  years  of  schooling. 
The  President  told  the  graduates: 
Today  most  of  our  children  are  uiitouched 
by  education  until  they  ore  at  least  six  years 
old.  But  we  know  that  the  child's  mind  Is 
wide  open  as  early  as  four.  In  the  formative 
years  we  noW  largely  Ignore  It. 

This  Presidential  Interest  in  the  future 
of  American  education  is  heart.ening  in- 
deed, for  Mr.  Johnson  has  put  his  finger 
on  a  very  pressing  matter  for  national 
attention.  I  am  happy  to  report  to  this 
body  that  my  outi  community  of  Mil- 
waukee cuiTently  is  attempting  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  important  problem. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Gerken,  a  member  of  the 
Milwaukee  School  Board,  has  sponsored 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  look  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  reviving  a  program  of  eai'ly 
kindergarten  in  the  local  schools.  Mil- 
waukee was  forced  to  discontinue  a  pre- 
school program  because  of  space  limita- 
tions. 

This  proposal  has  now  received  the 
editorial  endorsement  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  which  has  had  a  serious  and 
continuing  interest  in  opening  kinder- 
garten doors  to  4-year-olds.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  that  editorial  in  Record 
at  this  point  and  urge  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  arguments  which  It 
makes  for  extending  the  education 
experience  of  our  children: 

Case  for  Early  Kindergarten 

New  appeals  have  been  made  locally  and 
nationally  to  open  kindergarten  doors  to 
children  at  the  age  of  4. 

Walter  B.  Gerken,  a  member  of  the  Mil- 
waukee school  board,  has  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion— based  on  recommendations  from  a 
commission  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation— calling  for  a  look  at  the  possibility 
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of  reviving  this  program.  Milwaukee 
dropped  It  10  years  ago  because  of  space 
problems. 

A  planned  educational  program  starting  at 
age  4  "csLn  affect  the  character  of  the  child 
and  all  his  future  life  more  deeply  than  his 
education  at  any  later  period,"  the  commis- 
sion says  in  a  recent  report.  That's  when 
he  Is  ready  to  learn  and  has  the  appetite, 
^uch  a  program  would  not  focus  "on  the 
tape  R's  or  demand  full  time  classroom  ses- 
siKs.  It  would  aim  at  Intellectual  growth, 
as  well  as  emotional,  social  and  physical  de- 
velopment. It  would  promote  a  sense  of  se- 
ciu-ity  and  self-respect,  expand  experiences 
In  the  community,  strengthen  the  ability  to 
handle  concepts  and  to  confront  problems 
provide  opportunities  to  obsen'e  and  to  listen 
and  to  develop  relations  with  other  children 
and  adults. 

".^  young  child  tends  to  see  himself  as  the 
center  of  the  world,"  the  report  says.  "If  a 
clilld  is  to  lead  a  happy  and  responsible  life, 
however,  he  must  balance  his  egocentrlclty 
with  a  concern  for  and  responsibility  toward 
others.  He  must  learn  that  other  children, 
too,  are  'me's.'  " 

Wealthy  families  have  long  known  the 
v.aiue  of  e.arly  schooling.  Poor  families  are 
now  discovering  it  through  Project  Head 
Start  of  the  antipoverty  program.  The  vast 
middle  clajss  should  have  the  same  opportu- 
nities, the  commission  says. 

It  recommends  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment provide  gener.al  support  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  youngsters,  with  all  levels  of 
government  co-operating  in  seeking  the 
funds. 

"It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  .  .  .  but 
It  is  well  within  the  nation's  capacity  to  pay.' 
the  report  sUites.  Returns,  it  points  out,  will 
be  reaped  in  the  greater  development  of 
young  Americans  and  In  a  reduction  ot  costly 
remedial  programs. 

The  commission  report  should  encourage 
the  Milwaukee  school  board  to  approve  the 
Gerken  resolution,  directing  Supt.  Vincent  to 
look  Into  the  early  reinstatement  of  a  valu- 
able program. 


Iowa  Soil  Conservation  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  has  been  proclaimed  by  the 
Governor  of  Iowa,  the  Honoiable  Harold- 
E.  Hughes,  as  SoU  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Week.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  join  with  the  Governor  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  great  and  urgent 
need  we  have  to  presen'e  the  riches  of 
nature  which  are  our  most  impoi'tant 
national  resources.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  Iowa's  soU  is  black  gold,  be- 
cause of  its  fertility  and  the  wealth 
which  it  brings  to  our  people.  Yet  every 
year  tons  of  this  soil  are  allowed  to  travel 
down  polluted  rivers  to  be  lost  in  the 
ocean.  Unless  we  move  now  to  halt  the 
loss  of  our  rich  topsoll  and  to  keep  pure 
our  waters.  Iowa  and  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion wUl  suffer  bitterly  for  our  neglect. 

As  a  stii-ring  reminder  of  the  work  that 
lies  t>efore  us  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
natural  resources,  I  would  like  to  caU  to 
your  attention  the  proclamation  of  Gov- 


ernor Hughes  initiating  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Week  this  year.  I  think  it 
succinctly  and  urgently  advances  the 
principal  reasons  why  we  must  act  now 
if  we  are  to  act  at  all  effectively. 

I  would  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  to  take 
this    opixjrtunity    to   commend   several 
counties  in  my  district  for  their  vei-y  con- 
structive efforts  in  this  regard.    This  year 
mai-ks  the  20th  anniversary  of  soil  con- 
servation efforts  in  Johnson,  Cedar.  Scot, 
servation    efforts    in    Johnson,    Cedar! 
Scott.    Iowa,    Louisa,    and    Muscatine 
Counties  in  Iowa  on  an  organized  basis 
and  they  are  to  be  commented  for  the 
success  which  their  efforts  have  met. 
The  proclamation  follows : 
Whereas,    the   development   of   Iowa   land 
and  water  resources  through  soil  and  water 
conservation,  flood  prevention,  and  wise  land 
use.    is   essential    to   maintain    and    Improve 
agricultural  and  urban  Income  and  protect 
the  economy  and  tax  base  of  this  suite;  and 
Whereas,  the  State  of  Iowa  and  one  hun- 
dred  soil   conservation   districts   within   the 
state  are  coordinating  and  carrying  forward 
a  constructive  program  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation and  flood  prevention  work;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  imperative  that  we  continue 
1«  ndVLince  our  cooperative  efforts  In  soil  and 
water  conservation  prog;rams,  particularly 
in  small  watersheds,  where  opportunities  are 
presented  to  further  this  Important  work: 
Now.  therefore.  I,  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Iowa,  In  order  to  call 
altcnlion  to  the  Importance  of  this  work,  do 
hereby  pro^aim  the  week  of  June  19  through 
26.  1966,  as  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Week 
in  Iowa,  and  respectfully  urge  organizations 
and  citizens  of  our  state  to  participate  In 
soil  conservation  programs  in  order  that  we 
mny  place  even  greater  emphasis  on  this 
impori.aiit  work. 

In  tpslimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  caused  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  be  affixed.  Done  at 
Dcs  Moines  this  27th  day  of  April  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
sixty-six. 

Harold  E.  Hughes. 

Goi'ernor. 
(The  great  senl  of  the  State  of  Iowa.) 
Attest; 

Gary  L.  Cameron, 

Secretary  o/  State. 


Sp4c.  Justin  Stone 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  have  made  several  trips  to  Vietnam,  and 
have  talked  at  great  length  with  our  men 
there.  Pi-om  the  combat  troops  all  the 
way  to  the  rear  echelon  areas,  all  seemed 
to  know  that  we  had  a  job  to  do  and  knew 
exactly  why  he  was  there. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  want  to  include  an  article 
from  the  Ennis  Daily  News  of  Ennls,  Tex., 
which  quotes  a  letter  written  by  a  com- 
bat soldier,  the  son  of  former  citizens  of 
Ennis,  Tex.,  which  I  feel  exemplifies  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam. 


Stirring  PATRicmc  Messack  on  Ev«  or  Plac 

DAT  Reaches  Kin  or  GI— Combat  Soldihi 

Justin  Stone  Speaks  Hzart 

On  the  eve  of  Flag  Day— The  Ennls  New* 
Is  pleased  to  present  a  most  appropriate  letter 
from  a  GI  in  Viet  Nam — grandson  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  J.  Stone  of  Ennls. 

He  is  21 -year-old  SP,'4  Justin  J.  Stone,  son 
of  J.  Beecher  Stone.  naUve  of  EnxUs,  and  Mrs. 
Sionc,  of  Frccport,  L.  I.  New  'Vork. 

A  reproduction  of  the  letter  to  the  soldier's 
Jiometown  paper;  The  Leader,  was  received 
today  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone,  with  this  ex- 
planatory note  from  Justin's  father  accom- 
panying it:  "Tills  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  me  when  I  picked  up  our  newspaper. 
It  was  on  the  front  page."  .  .  .  The  note  at 
the  end  of  the  letter,  appearing  below  Is  by 
Editor  Eddie  Vasil  of  The  Leader. 

Here  are  the  patriotic  observations  by 
young  Justin  Stone: 

"Mat  30.   1966, 
"Tl\e  Leader 
"154  E.  Merrick  Rd 
"Preeport.  L.  I..  N.Y. 
"Attention :  Mr.  Eddie  Vasll 

■Deae  Sir:  An  often  quoted  but  seldom 
remembered  poem  was  written  by  John  Mc- 
Crae. 

"It  is  titled  'In  Flanders  Fields.'  and  says 
In  part:  'If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow  In 
Flanders  Field.' 

'The  poem,  although  it  deals  with  World 
War  I,  has  its  meaning  today  here  In  Viet 
Nam,  and  has  h.id  its  meaning  since  our 
revolution. 

"It  is  a  soldier's  poem,  not  so  much  to  be 
remembered  by  soldiers,  but  to  be  remem- 
bered about  soldiers  '^ 

"We  have  no  popples  here,  at  least  none 
that  I  liave  seen.  We  have  rice  paddles  and 
Jungles 

"We  are  not  in  Flanders  Field.  We  are  in 
Viet  Nam.  from  the  Mecong  River  Delta  to  the 
Cambodian  border— to  Da  Nang.  to  Hue  and 
our  aircraft  fly  into  the  North. 

■Twenty  years  ago  no  one  knew  of  these 
places,  and  those  who  did.  thought  them  far- 
off,  exotic,  oriental  places  which  might  only 
have  been   gotten  to  In  dreams. 

"Today,  the  dream  Is  a  nightmare  and  the 
only  dream  Is  to  get  back  home  and  out  of 
here. 

"Memorial  Day  has  never  meant  much  to 
me  before  now.  Never  before  did  I  realize 
its  meaning. 

"It  had  always  been  Just  another  holiday, 
some  people  flew  flags,  stores  were  closed  and 
way  back  about  ten  years  ago,  taps  were 
played  at  strategic  intersections  throughout 
the  town. 

"Today  in  Cu-Chl.  Republic  of  Viet  N.-im. 
we  stand  at  attention  and  remember  our 
dead  friends.  We  salute  the  Heritage  of  our 
country — the  reason  they  have  died — The 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 

"Tomorrow  is  Memorial  Day  !n  your  half 
of  the  world.  WiU  there  be  many  flags 
flown?  Will  the  stores  be  closed?  Will  taps 
be  sounded  around  town? 

"Stopping  the  spread  of  CommuiUsm  here 
In  Southeast  Asia  is  as  Important  to  us  who 
are  involved  in  it  as  was  stopping  Hltlerlsm 
in  WW  n  to  our  fathers  who  were  involved 
in  that  war.  and  stopping  the  Kaiser  to  our 
grandfathers  who  were  involved  in  WW  I. 

"We  who  fight  for  the  oppressed  against 
the  aggressor;  we  who  have  fought  in  past 
wars  are  not  intellectuals  who  sing  'Blow- 
ing in  the  Wind'  and  then  turn  around  and 
burn  draft  cards. 

"We  are  American  fighting  men  who  are 
'square'  enough  to  believe  In  what  oior  fore- 
fathers fought  for  when  in  1776  we,  rebelled 
against  the  British. 

"We  are  here  because  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  being  stepped  on  by  the  CommunlsU. 
We  are  here  to  help  these  people  get  the  free- 
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dom   that  our   college  students  claim   they 
dont  tuiTe. 

"Tbera  have  been  people  before  who  bave 
refused  to  eerre.  Then  tbey  muMllated 
tbemaelTea,  now  tbey  bum  draft  cards. 

"Bther  way,  they  hare  their  heritage  to 
uphold  too.  Benedict  Arnold  vas  a  great 
man  until  the  chlpe  were  down. 

"Communism  must  be  stopped  here.  The 
Bert  country  in  Southeast  Asia  may  cost 
more  lives  than  any  wai  before — If  we're 
•topped  short  here. 

"1  know  you  will  not  get  this  letter  by 
Memorial  Day.  I  Just  wanted  to  write  an 
opinion  felt  by  most  of  us. 

~II  it  comes  down  to  doing  It  again,  there 
are  very  few  of  us  who  wouldn't  do  it  again. 

"I  think  that  Is  what  Memorial  Day  Is — a 
day  to  rededlcate  ourselvee — '.  .  .  To  the 
prtqxieltlan  that  they  shall  not  have  died 
In  vain.  .  .  .' 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Spic.  Justin  J.  Stont. 
'VS  51551935,  HHC  4/23  INF.  25  Inf.  Div., 
1st  Bde.  Tosfc  Force,  APO  US.  Forces 
96225." 

(Ed.  Note:  This  letter  wsu  received  from  a 
OI  fighting  In  Viet  Nam.  We  proudly  printed 
It  this  week  in  Its  entirety  because  we  be- 
Uere  that  now  Lb  the  time  when  we  should 
be  united  together  as  real  Americans  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Because,  if  we  let  our 
enemies  divide  us.  then  some  day  we  nUght 
not  have  the  freedom  to  stand  together  as 
free  Americans.  Please,  take  a  few  minutes 
to  write  a  letter  to  this  American  Soldier — 
who  dodged  bullets  to  write  to  us.) 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OT 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CoDX  OF  Laws  or  the  United  States 

Trrug  44,  Section   181.  Congressional 

'  RXCOSO;    ARRAMCEUENT.    STYLE.    CONTENTS. 

Airo  Dnsxxs. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have   control  of   the  ar- 
-rangement   and   style   of   the    Congrss- 
BXONAL  RxcoRD,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
RxcoBO  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.   12,  1895.  c.  23,  S  13,  28  SUt.  603.) 
TrrL«  44,  Section  182b.  Same:   illus- 
TXATiOKS,  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Rkcoro  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  30, 
1S30,  e.  630,   12,  49  Stat.   1546) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  CoDunittee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
'    the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,   and  Delegates   is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Rzcord  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Rscoao  shall  proceed  without  re^rd  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 


in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6 Vj -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
8-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  p>ermitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  neccE-sary. 

3.  RctUTv.  of  manuscript — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  rt".  i.slon  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Governmrii',  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  Uian  9  ocl(x:k  p m.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  foliowing  morning,  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pm  .  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished  — Proofs  of  '^eave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  ftir- 
nished  the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  ir  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks  — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Prortded.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  flxed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material. 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CoNr.RE.ssioN.^L  Re<;ord  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

lOia)  Appendix  to  daily  Record —V/hen 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  Hou.«:e.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3i  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
Ing.s.  the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
the  CoNCRESsio.vAL  Record,  In  7  ^ -point  type; 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 


pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  sulimltted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  dlBtinctly,mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Recorus 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.— No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  'Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph.  > 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  s 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docviments  In  response  to  Inquirlei 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


National  Wheelchair  Games 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  his- 
toric milestone  In  the  development  and 
growth  of  competitive  sports  for  the 
physically  handicapped  in  America  was 
passed  on  June  10,  11.  and  12  at  Bulova, 
Park.  N.Y.  Some  250  athletes  from  24 
States  competed  In  the  10th  annual  Na- 
tional 'Wheelchair  Games. 

These  annual  games  were  started  in 
1957  under  sponsorship  of  the  Joseph 
Bulova  School  of  Watchmaking,  located 
at  'Woodside,  Long  Island,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
and  tlie  National  Paraplegia  Foundation. 
At  that  time,  competitive  sports  for  the 
disabled  were  practically  nonexistent  in 
the  United  States. 

Since  1960  a  U.S.  team,  led  by  the 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Wheelchair  Games,  Benjamin  H.  Lipton, 
has  made  good-will  tours  to  foreign 
countries.  The  U.S.  team  also  has  par- 
ticipated annually  in  the  International 
Paralymplcs,  the  Olympics  of  wheelchair 
sports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
of  the  opening  the  National  Wheelchair 
Games  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  10,  1966,  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Wheelchair  Games  Start  in 
Queens  Today 

(By  JohnRendel) 

Alonzo  (WUlie)  'Wllklns.  a  New  York 
watchmaker  who  is  one  of  two  men  who 
have  been  In  all  the  nine  previous  meets 
was  determined  yesterday  that  his  team 
would  regain  the  championship  of  the  Na- 
tional Wheelchair  Games,  which  will  open 
for  three  days  today  In  Queens. 

WUklns  is  manager  of  the  Bulova  Watch- 
makers, which  held  the  team  title  from  1957 
through  1959  and  runner-up  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Gizz  Kids  last  year.  The 
Kids,  composed  of  wheelchair  graduates  and 
students  of  the  university,  are  favored  to 
repeat. 

Wllklns  looked  forward  to  participation  in 
eight  events,  a  number  he  did  not  think  at  all 
unusual  for  a  35-year-old  man  In  this  sit- 
down  form  of  snorts.  There  are  several 
others  In  the  field  of  approximately  250  from 
24  states  who  w'll  engage  In  as  many,  he 
said,  Including  members  of  his  own  team  of 
18. 

VmtLKlNS   IN    TWO   SPORTS 

The  other  athlete  who  has  been  In  the 
games  from  the  start  without  missing  is  jim 
Mathls  of  Cleveland.  The  competition  In- 
cludes such  standard  track   and  field  con- 


Appendix 

tests  as  dashes,  relays.  Javelin  and  dlscuj 
events  along  with  swimming,  table  tennis, 
weight  lifting,  archery  and  bowling.  WU- 
klns  wlU  be  in  the  track  events,  pltis  table 
tennis. 

The  Wheelchair  Games  were  started  in  1957 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Joseph  Bulova 
School  of  Watchmaking  in  cooperation  with 
the  Paraljv.ed  Veterans  of  America  and  the 
National  Paraplegia  Foundation.  Anybody 
with  significant  neuromuscular-skeletal  dis- 
ability Who  will  benefit  through  participa- 
tion in  sports  is  eligible  to  participate. 

The  purposes  of  the  program  Include  the 
encouragement  of  disabled  men  and  women 
by  getting  them  to  Join  physical  rehabilita- 
tion programs  that  include  therapv  through 
participation  in  competitive  sports.  The 
games  also  serve  to  demonstrate  to  the  pub- 
lic that  severely  disabled  persons  can  reha- 
bilitate themselves  to  lead  active,  nearlv 
normal  lives. 

Part  of  today's  program,  table  tenms  and 
weight  lifting,  will  be  in  the  Col.  Harry  D. 
Henshel  Memorial  Gymnasium  of  the  School 
of  Watchmaking  starting  at  9  a.m.  Bowling 
will  be  at  the  34th  Avenue  Bowl  in  Jackson 
Heights  starting  at  1  p.m,  and  swimming  at 
the  Fitz-Gerald  Gymnasium  at  Queens  Col- 
lege. Flushing,  starting  at  7:30  pjn. 

Tomorrow  and  Sunday  will  be  devoted  to 
the  track  and  field  games  and  archery  at 
Bulova  Park,  Jackson  Heights. 

Wilklns  told  of  his  plans  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  School  of  Watchmaking.  Others  present 
included  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  the  chair- 
man of  the  school's  board  of  trustees;  Ben- 
jamin H.  Lipton.  the  founder  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Wheelchair  G«imes  and  since 
1955  the  director  of  the  school;  Harold 
Russell,  chairman  of  President  Johnson's 
Committee  on  the  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, and  Roy  Campanella  and  Junius 
Kellogg,  former  sports  stars  now  confined  to 
wheelchairs. 

'iEver  since  serving  President  Truman  as 
administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have 
seen,  again  and  again,  how  participation  In 
competitive  wheelchair  sports  stimulates  the 
physically  handicapped  man  and  woman  to 
lead  a  productive  and  active  life,"  said  Gen- 
eral Bradley.  "So  I  am  not  surprised  by  the 
steady  growth  of  wheelchair  sports.  The 
games  will  continue  to  grow,  I  am  sure 
because  they  make  a  unique  and  needed  con- 
tribution to  American  life." 


DAV  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  provide 
dedicated  service  to  the  wartime  disabled, 
their  widows,  orphans,  and  dependents. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  the 
DAV  national  officers  located  in  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  offices  through- 
out the  countrj',  most  of  whom  are  them- 
selves disabled  veterans,  have  provided 
free  assistance  to  more  than  1,500.000 
disabled  veterans  of  all  of  our  wars,  and 
their  families,  in  obtaining  medical  care, 
hospitalization,  disability  compensation, 
rehabilitation,  job  training  and  employ- 
ment, and  have  been  sponsors  of  nearly 
all  legislation  affecting  veterans  bene- 
fits. An  example  of  one  of  their  projects 
is  the  presentation  recently  by  the  DAV 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Chapter  No.  8  of  a 
TV  set,  radio  and  dishwasher  to  the  day 
center  located  in  the  VA  regional  office  of 
the  new  Federal  building  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Tlie  day  center  assists 
veterans,  most  of  whom  have  been  con- 
fined to  hospitals  for  a  long  time,  to  re- 
turn to  a  normal  pattern  of  living 
through  programs  of  recreation,  sports 
and  discussions  which  will  rebuild  per- 
sonality strengths. 

Though  the  DAV  was  chartered  as  a 
Federal,  nonprofit  organization  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  disabled  veteran, 
it  receives  no  Federal  support  and  is 
maintained  through  membership  dues 
and  moneys  received  through  the  sale  of 
Idento-Tags.  the  familiar  miniature  li- 
cense plates  which  when  registered  by  a 
return  card  assure  the  return  of  lost  au- 
tomobile keys.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues, and  all  motorists,  In  keeping 
with  the  celebration  of  DAV  Day  on  the 
Hill,  to  participate  In  this  worthy  re- 
habilitation effort. 


Inflationary  Food  Prices 


Seryice  to  Othen,  the  Higheit  Distinction 


SPEECH 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16. 1966 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  It 
has  been  said  that  the  highest  of  dls- 
tincUons  is  service  to  others.  It  is  fitting 
therefore,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  chartering  at  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans'  organiza- 
tion by  the  72d  Congress,  we  in  the  8&th 
Congress  pause  to  honor  the  men  of  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OP   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  21,  1966 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
letter  written  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bartsch  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

senator  Thbuston  Moston. 

Dta*  Sinatob  Moiton:  Something  must 
be  done  about  these  nm-away  pr\oe»  I  am 
incloelng  two  labels  from  A&P  powdered 
milk.  It  baa  been  between  35  &  37  cents 
for  years. 

Tonight  It  was  47  cental 

A3309 


A3310 
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We  have  nine  children  and  use  a  ^eat  de&l 
of  both  klndfl  of  milk.  A  Jump  of  ten  to 
twelve  cents  on  one  Item  Is  unreasonable. 

Anything  you  can  do  wUl  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

Cordially  yours, 

Mrs.  M.  E  Bartsch. 


VISTA:  The  Spirit  of  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

or   MARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
midst  of  debate  over  many  aspects  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  one  remarkable  program 
has  remained  justifiably  above  criticism. 
This  Is  VISTA,  the  channel  through 
which  dedicated  Americans  help  their 
fellow  citizens  to  escape  the  hard  grasp 
of  poverty  and  despair. 

With  great  dedication  and  little  fan- 
fare. VISTA  volunteers  have  gone  out 
across  the  land  to  live  in  cities  and  small 
towns,  teeming  slums,  and  isolated  back- 
woods areas,  and  there  to  make  new 
friends  and  help  their  friends  build  new 
communities  on  a  foundation  of  hope 
and  renewed  energies.  In  spirit  and 
self-denjdng  generosity.  VISTA  volun- 
teers have  surely  matched  the  challeng- 
ing examples  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
have  set  new  standards  for  public  service 
in  our  own  Nation, 

One  measure  of  the  success  of  VISTA 
Is  the  recent  increase  in  applications  by 
prospective  volunteers.  Another  is  the 
high  regard  in  which  VISTA  is  held 
throughout  the  coimtrjv  In  well-de- 
served tribute  to  VISTA  Director  Glenn 
Ferguson,  his  entire  capable  staff,  and  all 
the  men  and  women  of  this  remarkable 
corps,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  the  following  UPI  summary 
of  VISTA'S  work  and  achievements : 

Headstart.  vista  Describes  as  Best  of 
PovmTTS  Programs 
(By  LouLs  Cassels) 

Washington. — A  year  ago  the  wi\r  ,ig:iinst 
poverty  wa«  little  more  than  a  siogan.  To- 
day It  U  a  massive  program.  .  .  Ln  quest  ot 
an  objective  judgment.  United  Press  Interna- 
tional aosigned  reporters  In  aU  parts  of  the 
nation  to  conduct  the  most  comprehensive 
Investigation  yet  of  the  Poverty  Program. 
They  wwe  asked  to  bring  In  a  fair  and 
b&lanoed  report  of  achievements  and  failures 
in  the  war  against  poverty.  .  .  . 

Tbe  most  generally  admired  OEO  pro- 
grams, the  UPI  survey  revealed  are  Project 
Headstart  and  VISTA. 

VISTA  Is  the  domestic  version  of  the  over- 
MM  Peace  Corps.  It  enlists  Volunteers  to 
serve  in  slums,  backwoods  communities,  and 
other^  areas  of  America  where  poverty  has 
laid  Ite  deadening  hands  on  human  lives  and 
spirits.  .  .  .  Like  members  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
VISTA  Volunteers  live  at  the  same  level  ot 
sulMistence  aa  the  people  they're  working 
aoaong. 

The  number  of  VISTA  Volunteers  has  no* 
grown  as  rapidly  as  originally  hop>ed.  but 
otherwise  tbe  program  has  been  free  of 
criticism  and  commands  wide  public  support. 

No  VISTA  Volunteer  commutes  from  a 
comfortable  solnirb  to  put  In  eight  hours 
of    "good    works"    in    a    poverty    stricken 


neighborhood.    He  lives  tliere  24  hours  a  day. 

The  Volunteers  receive  living  allowances 
but  no  salary.  Upon  leaving  VISTA,  they 
receive  adjustment  allowances  equal  to  $50 
for  each  month  of  service. 

The  only  complaint  UPI  reporters  heard 
about  VISTA  Voiunt<-ers  Is  that  there  arent 
enough  of  them.  Conununitles  .-lU  across 
the  country  me  asking  for  more  of  these  self- 
denying  people. 


Warniagt  Hoisted  for  Wildlife  Refuges 

EXTEN'tilON  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

tlF    OREGON 
IN  THE  6EN'.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdajj.  June  21.  1966 

Mi-s.  NEUBERGER.  Mr  Pi-csident.  a 
report  which  appeared  In  the  June  3, 
1966,  Lssue  of  the  Outdoor  Neus  Bulletin 
published  by  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  indicates  that  our  wildlife  ref- 
uges may  be  in  danger  becau.se  of  a  prec- 
edent .set  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Wheeler  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  In  Alabama.  The 
article  states  that  the  Depai'tment  of  the 
Interior  was  unable  'to  control  the  route 
of  a  hitrhway  acro.ss  its  Wheeler  National 
Wildlife  Refuse  In  Alabama." 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  need  to  bring 
conservation,  highway  and  other  inter- 
est.s  into  bet-er  balance  in  CKsr^  .such  as 
this. 

Foi-tunately.  this  problem  has  not 
escaped  attention  here  in  Congress. 
Three  of  our  colleagues  have  introduced 
legislation. which  would  attempt  to  bal- 
ance conservation  int^^rests  with  hit-'hway 
needs  when  routing  affects  wildlife  ref- 
uge lands.  * 

Bills  relating-;  to  this  subject  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  IIou.se  by  the  distin- 
guished Congressman,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Dincell]  and  In  the 
Senate,  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana fMr.  Metc^lf]  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 

Mr,  President,  I  hope  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  take  a  few  moments  to  read  the 
article  fi-om  the  Outdoor  News  Bulletin. 
I  think  it  underscores  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  cope  with  this  problem,  and  I 
include  the  article  as  part  of  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendi.x  of  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai'ticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  i 

Warnings   Hoisted   for   Whoiife   Reht.es 

The  Inability  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  control  the  route  of  a  highway 
across  its  Wheeler  Nation;U  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Alabama  raises  warning  for  othfr  r'^fugps 
across  the  country,  the  Wildlife  M.m.itrr nv  nt 
Institute  reports 

News  about  tfie  department's  retreat  at 
the  Wheeler  refuge  barely  came  out.  when 
It  was  learned  that  right-of-way  for  another 
Interstate  highway  has  been  bought  up  to 
the  boundary  fence  of  the  Savannah  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Again,  the  department  is  at  a  dUad. antage. 
with  a  highway  all  but  thrust  down  :t,s  throat 
before  it  is  aware  of  what  is  afoot 

Interior's  withdrawal  on  the  Wheeler 
refuge  roan  location  caught  cor.servati(  n 
interests  by  surprise,  because  Secretary  Ud  JI 
has  been  saying  that  the  right-of-way  could 


not  be  granted  at  the  site  sought  by  the 
road  builders.  The  objections  were  with- 
drawn early,last  month,  with  the  road  build- 
ers getting  virtually  everything  they  wanted. 

Road  builders  use  the  same  arguments  at 
every  proposed  refuge  crossing.  First,  they 
object  to  alternate  routes  that  are  suggested 
to  spare  wildlife  values  on  the  grounds  of 
added  con.struction  costs.  Ne.xt,  they  com- 
pute a  cost-to-the  public  figure  based  on 
the  theoretical  expense  to  theoretical  motor- 
ists who  may  travel  the  slightly  longer 
stretch  of  highway.  These  figiu-es  ignore  the 
fact  that  right-of-way  across  a  wildlife 
refuge  or  other  public  land  is  free.  Tlicy 
iilso  fail  to  take  into  account  damage  done 
to  wildlife  refuge  developments  as  well  as  the 
permanent  loss  of  wildlife  lands  occupied  by 
the  highway  and  the  decline  In  usefulness  of 
nearby   land    because  of   traffic   disturbance. 

Clearly,  help  is  needed  to  protect  dedicated 
wildlife  lands  from  road  builders  and  other 
proponents  of  progress  at  any  cost.  That 
help  has  bt'cn  offered,  but  the  Administration 
docs  not  accept  it.  There  are  the  companion 
bills.  H  R.  8807  by  Congressman  John  D. 
Dingell  (Mich.)  and  S.  2192  by  Senators  Lee 
Metcalf  (Mont.)  and  Roman  L.  Hruska 
(Neb),  which  would  require  relmbtu-sement 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund  in 
the  amount  of  the  fair  market  value  for 
wildlife  refuge  lands  taken  for  non-wildlife 
purposes.  Tliese  bills  also  propose  that  lands 
be  eliminated  from  wildlife  refuges  only  by 
the  same  process  that  new  wildlife  refuges 
are  created,  that  Is.  by  the  approval  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission. 

Effect  of  this  plan,  if  adopted,  would  be  to 
cause  highway  builders  to  look  elsewhere  for 
road  right-of-way.  Secondly,  It  would  rein- 
force the  hand  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  bringing  In  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  with  its  House  .md 
Senate  membership. 

The  Interior  Department  has  no  agreement 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  receive 
notices  of  proposed  highway  locations  before 
the  road  builders  move  Into  land  acquisition 
and  construction  phases.  Oddly,  such  an 
itgreeinent  was  not  made  a  condition  of  the 
Wheeler  refuge  settlement.  The  states  are 
better  off  In  this  regard  than  the  Federal 
Government. 

Under  regulations  hammered  out  earlier  by 
Senator  METCALr  and  Congressman  Dingell. 
all  plans  for  federaUy  assisted  highways  and 
roads  must  be  cleared  with  state  conservation 
departments  to  protect  streams,  lakes,  wild- 
life habitat,  and  parks  and  recreation  areas 
from  unnecessary  destruction  and  disturb- 
ance. This  warns  state  conservation  agen- 
cies of  the  road  builders'  plans  and  gives 
them  time  to  seek  adjustments  before  the 
concrete  Is  poured. 

Congressman  Dlngell's  subcommittee  has 
been  holding  public  hearings  on  bills  to 
.-.mend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
.^ct  to  give  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
warning  of  water  projects  proposed  to  be 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssion,  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  enable  the  department  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  protect  fish  and  wildlife. 
A  desirable  further  amendment  would  require 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  submit  all 
highway  locations  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, 

Further  compounding  the  departments 
efforts  to  protect  wildlife  refuges  is  a  sort 
of  waterfowl  myopia,  which  tends  to  view 
refuge  intrusions  only  In  terms  of  their  Im- 
pact on  ducks  and  geese.  Interior's  charter 
is  much  broader,  however,  and  the  treatie.'i 
with  Canada  and  Mexico  pledge  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  many  species  of  mi- 
gratory birds  In  addition  to  ducks  and  geese 

There  are  rumors  that  this  myopia  may 
Influence  the  reconmiend.itions  for  locating 
a  critical  public  icce.ss  road  connecting  Vir- 
ginia  witli   the   new   Assafeague   Island   Nu- 
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tlonal  Seashore.  The  road  could  have  an 
Impact  on  the  Intervening  Chlncoteague 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge.  Word  Is  being 
passed  that  the  study  team  is  about  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  road  go  up  the  wllldllfe 
refuge  beach,  no  only  accessible  on  foot, 
Immediately  behind  the  sand  dunes,  because 
a  road  elsewhere  would  impair  duck  and 
goose  habitat.  The  hordes  of  people  turned 
loose  on  the  refuge  beach  because  of  easy 
access  would  greatly  Impair  its  use  by  other 
migratory  birds  for  which  the  department 
also  has  a  responsibility. 

Under   compromise   language   worked   out 
by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  conservation  Interests,   there  Is  no 
requirement  In  the  Assateague  Seashore  Act 
that   the  access  road  pass  entirely   through 
the  Chlncoteague  wildlife  refuge.     In  fact, 
personal  assiu-ances  were  given  by  high  au- 
thorities that  the  road  would  barely  touch 
the  wildlife  refuge.  If  at  all.    Should  the  In- 
terior Department  succumb   to  the  lure  of 
free  right-of-way  and  the  pressures  of  groups 
who  could   care  less  about  wildlife   of  any 
kind,  a  sharp  conservation  clash  could  result. 
Two  other  puzzling  developments  Involve 
elimination   of   as  much   as   100   acres   from 
the  National  Elk  Range,  Jackson,  Wyoming, 
for  public  school  purposes,  and  the  depart- 
ment's    surprising     recommendation     that 
refuges  not  be  exempted  from  the  disposal 
of    geothermal    steam    and    associated    geo- 
thermal  resources.     Elk  have  been  on  public 
dole  for  more  than  50  years  at  the  Wyoming 
refuge,  because  of  the  loss  of  natural  winter 
range.     Land  taken  from  the  refuge  reduces 
the  hay  that  can  be  grown.     In  the  second 
matter,  there  Is  increasing  Interest  in  tap- 
ping  underground   hot   spots   for   steam    to 
generate  electricity  and  for  recovery  of  min- 
erals.    A    number    of    refuges    overlay    such 
areas   and,    knowing   of   the   extreme   pres- 
sures put  on  the  Secretary,  conservationists 
are  asking  why  the  department  currently  Is 
rejecting   an   opportunity   to   get   the   addi- 
tional safeguard  of  law,  particularly  for  the 
millions  of  acres  that  have  been  purchased 
deliberately  for  wildlife  protection  purposes. 
Multiple  use  holds  many  risks  for  wildlife 
refuges. 
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D.  Negotiate  a  settlement? 

E.  Follow  another  course? 

The  results  of  the  poll  were  as  follows : 

Question  No.  1:  President  Johnson's 
present  policy  In  Vietnam  won  a  2-to-l 
approval. 

Question  No.  2A:  On  the  question  of 
continuing  our  present  policy  in  Vietnam, 
the  endorsement  was  again  2  to  1. 

Question  No.  2B:  This  question  pro- 
duced the  sharpest  reaction  and  the 
heaviest  response.  Those  voting  in  the 
poll  voted  4  to  1  to  intensify  the  military 
effort  in  Vietnam. 

Question  No.  2C:  The  response  was  3 
to  1  against  pulling  our  troops  out  of 
Vietnam. 

Question  No.  2D:  However,  those  re- 
sponding to  the  poll  gave  3-to-l  support 
for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Question  No.  2E:  Alternative  courses 
of  action  were  rejected  2  to  1. 


The  22i]  Anniversary  of  Independence  of 
Iceland 


Sixth  District  Questionnaire  on  Vietnam 

:^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttcesday,  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
March,  I  sent  out  some  120,000  question- 
naires on  U.S.  poUcy  in  Vietnam  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Sixth  District.  I  am  Im- 
mensely pleased  that  more  than  13,000 
persons  took  the  time  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions and  return  the  cards  to  me.  Sev- 
eral hundred  people  wrote  accompanying 
letters  elaborating  upon  and  explaining 
the  reasons  for  their  answers.  I  think  It 
clearly  reflects  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  feel  deeply 
the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

The  questions  asked  were: 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  our  present  nollcv 
In  Vietnam? 

2.  If  you  were  President  of  the  United 
States,  would  you — 

A.  Continue  our  present  Vietnam  policy? 

B.  Intensify  our  military  efforts  In  Viet- 
nam? 

C.  Pull  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

I.N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  21,  1966 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Fi-iday 
was  the  22d  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Iceland.  It  is 
appropriate  that  the  Senate  pause  to  rec- 
ognize this  occasion  because  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  this  tiny  island  nation 
to  our  own  counti-y. 

Coming  to  North  America  In  the  early 
1870's,  the  Icelanders  settled  In  central 
Canada,  near  Winnipeg.  Some  moved 
Into  the  Dakota  Territory  and  estab- 
lished communities  there  despite  the 
hardships  entailed  in  developing  new  set- 
tlements. 

Thorstina  Walters,  a  native  of  Iceland 
reared  in  North  Dakota,  in  her  book 
"Modem  Sagas"  stated: 

In  general,  most  of  the  early  settlers  were 
young,  energetic,  and  thrifty.  They  were 
anxious  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers who  were  better  orientated  to  the  new- 
land  than  they  were. 

In  not  too  long  a  time  the  Icelanders  In 
the  Dakota  territory  began  to  take  pride  In 
breaking  the  sod  and  to  have  a  liking  for 
the  prairie.  To  them,  the  prairie  became  a 
symphony  of  sounds.  There  were  Umes  when 
the  tall  grass  swaying  In  the  wind  seemed 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  ocean  waves 
that  wa,shed  the  shores  of  their  oceanbound 
homeland.  And  often  enough  the  faint  stir- 
ring of  the  breeze  whispered  of  hidden  op- 
portunities still  lying  buried  under  the  soil 
of  Dakota's  vast  prairie. 

The  Icelandic  people  who  settled  in 
North  Dakota  did  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  country  they  lived 
in.  They  established  thriving  communi- 
ties in  the  land  they  conquered  and  are 
constantly  striving  to  improve  the  com- 
munities and  their  country.  Today 
about  1,000  of  these  Icelandic-Americans 
are  citizens  of  North  Dakota,  The  com- 
munity of  Mountain,  N.  Dak.,  is  among 


the  few  true  Icelandic-American  com- 
munities remaining  in  our  country.  It 
was  among  those  established  at  the  time 
of  early  settlement  and  depicts  the  char- 
acteristic unity  and  community  pride  at- 
tributed to  the  Icelandic  people. 

The  small  communities  were  and  still 
are  examples  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  Early  local  governments  were  cen- 
tered around  the  individual  and  his  life 
in  the  community.  Representative  forms 
of  government  were  established  in  the 
community  as  was  the  means  of  protec- 
tion for  the  individual.  Trial  by  jury 
was  initiated  in  Iceland  and  this  essen- 
tial part  of  democracy  carried  forth  in 
the  new  communities. 

Democracy  has  been  inherent  in  the 
lives  of  the  Icelandic  people  for  more 
than  1,000  years  as  they  had  estab- 
lished a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment characterized  by  their  Parliament 
or  Althing  founded  In  the  year  A.D.  930. 
Consequently,  when  independence  came 
in  1944  the  Icelandic  people  were  pre- 
pared to  live  under  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

History  allowed  Iceland  to  contribute 
significantly  to  the  development  of 
America.  Historians  have  maintained 
that  the  Vikings  would  not  have  come  to 
the  North  American  Continent  had  it  not 
been  for  the  halfway  point  of  Iceland. 
Early  Scandinavian  explorers  were  able 
to  replenish  supphes  and  repair  their 
vessels  before  going  on  to  further  coun- 
tries. Today  the  island  country  is  an 
essential  partner  in  NATO.  The  coun- 
try has  leased  land  to  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  NATO  forces.  Iceland  is 
also  a  connecting  link  in  our  distant  early 
warning  hne  through  which  aircraft  are 
kept  aloft  over  the  island  countries  of 
Iceland  and  Greenland  for  defense  pur- 
poses. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  because  of  the 
contributions  Iceland  has  made  to  our 
country,  I  believe  it  is  only  appropriate 
that  all  of  us  acknowledge  Icelandic  In- 
dependence Day,  1966. 


The  34th  Anniversary  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday,  June  17,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  celebrated  its 
34th  annivei-sary  as  a  national  veterans 
organization  chartered  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

With  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
I  want  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
fine  organization.  It  has  contributed  to 
the  welfare  of  disabled  American  service- 
men and  to  the  strength  and  progress  of 
our  Nation. 

In  the  fast  moving  20th  century  world 
in  which  we  live.  It  has  become  necessary 
for  even  the  most  laudable  groups  to  or- 
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eanlze  if  they  have  to  have  any  success  In 
achieving  their  objectives.  CompeUed  by 
such  necessity,  a  group  of  battle-scarred 
veterans  of  World  War  I  met  In  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  In  1919  to  launch  a  construc- 
tive program  to  bring  to  the  Nation's  at- 
tention some  of  the  problems  which  con- 
fronted them. 

Led  by  the  late  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx 
this  small  group  of  200  disabled  veterans 
set  about  to  assist  their  fellow  veterans 
and  became  the  voice  through  which 
their  concerns  might  be  heard.  The 
achievements  which  they  have  made  in 
this  cause  have  been  an  important  reason 
why  this  organization  has  become  the 
largest  single  veterans  organization  of 
wartime  Injured  and  disabled,  both  in  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  with  a  member- 
ship of  over  230,000. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
chartered  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans in  1932  and  today  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  join  in  the  cc«nmemoratlon 
of  the  34th  annlversay  of  the  granting 
of  the  congressional  charter  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Since  the  organization  y^as  founded 
and  chartered,  Mr.  Speaker,  its  aim  has 
always  been  to  aid  disabled  veterans  and 
their  depoidents.  Today  this  task  is  be- 
ing undertaken  by  a  staff  of  150  pro- 
fessionally trained  national  service  offi- 
cers, each  one  a  disabled  veteran  paid  by 
the  organization  Itself.  These  national 
service  ofBcers  working  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  have  assisted  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  disabled  vetereins  and 
their  families  In  obtaining  medical  care. 
hospitalization,  disability  compensaton, 
rehabilitation,  job  training  and  employ- 
ment. 

In  performing  these  many  varied  tasks. 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  al- 
though it  requires  considerable  numbers 
of  people,  money  and  facilities,  have  done 
It  on  their  own.  The  Disabled  Veterans 
receive  no  Federal  financial  assistance. 
While  It  does  use  the  regional  offices  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  it  pays  its 
own  employees  and  officers  who  serve  all 
disabled  veteran»«And  not  only  members 
of  the  DAV.  ^ 

In  this  year  thea.  which  has  seen  re- 
newed WMicem  for^e  veteran  result  In 
a  new  OI  bill,  may  intend  my  congratu- 
latlonB  to  the  Dibbled  American  Vet- 
erans on  their  past  accomplishments. 
and  wlah  them  success  In  the  future  in 
their  endeavors  on  behalf  of  Americans 
In  whom  we  should  all  take  pride. 


The  Mth  ABBrrertary  of  Disabled 
Americui  Veterans 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

or   KXW   JBtSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
time  of  renewed  involvement  by  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  In  mortal  conflict,  it  Is 
esijeclally  fitting  and  proper  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize and  pay  honor  to  the  Disabled 


American  Veteraixs,  an  oreai^.ization  long 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  ii-ssi.stlrxg  vet- 
erans and  the  dep*>ndents  of  soldiers  dis- 
abled or  killed  in  the  defense  of  our  free- 
dom. 

Founded  in  1919  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  first  brutal  conflict  of  this  century, 
the  DAV  la^t  week  celebrated  the  34th 
anniversary  of  iUs  charter  by  the  72d 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Its  ta.=;k 
is  l)oth  noble  and  vital — to  reprc.=^nt  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  disabled 
American  veteran,  to  insure  that  these 
brave  men  who  have  Riven  .so  much  for 
their  country  are  duly  rememlx'red  by  a 
grateful  citizt-nrv. 

Totlay.  the  DAV  roUcall  of  over  230,000 
men  count.s  amoiis,'  its  members  veterans 
of  both  World  Wars,  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  the  current  Vietnam  confrnntation. 
To  these  members  and  to  all  di.sabled  vet- 
erans resrardlcss  of  memt)ership.  the  DAV 
Is  available  to  provide  expert  coun.sel  and 
representation  to  a.ssi.st  veterans  in  ob- 
taining their  ju5t  compen.sation  and 
benefits  for  the  wounds  they  received  in 
the  service  of  our  countrj'. 

Even  more  so.  the  DAV  does  not  merely 
insure  proper  benefits  for  the  disabled. 
It  works  also  to  attain  productive  em- 
ploymtmt  for  these  men  by  making  eni- 
ployers  aware  of  tiie  many  skills  which 
the  disabled  po.Sv'^e.ss  Who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  miniature  DAV  license  plate 
tags  wiilch  have  led  to  the  return  of  over 
a  million  sets  of  lost  keys  throus-'hout  the 
land?  Programs  such  as  thLs  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  di.sabled  and  enables 
the  DAV  to  function  as  a  self-reliant, 
nonprofit  organisation  commendably  free 
from  reliance  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  ojx'rating  funds. 

For  the  Members  of  tlie  Congress,  the 
DAV  merits  our  special  resrard  Since 
1920,  it  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  spon- 
sorship of  nearly  all  legislation  of  bene- 
fit to  disabled  veterans  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  which  has  evoked  only  the 
highest  esteem  from  within  these  halls. 

As  we  note  this  anniversary,  I  believe 
we  can  be  readily  a&sured  that  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterajis  will  continue  to 
provide  a  voice  of  reason  and  compa.ssion, 
highly  deserving  of  attention  as  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  mjjiy  men  who 
have  given  and  will  continue  to  give  of 
themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country. 


"Holiday"  in  South  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSSaS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE.S 
Tuesday.  June  21.  1966 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Americans  are  noted  for  our  sense  of 
humor,  and  l)ecause  we  are  able  to  find 
some  humor  even  in  the  most  trying 
circimvstances.  we  have  overcome  great 
odds. 

It  is  heartening  to  read  in  last  Wednes- 
day's Klngsport  Times  that  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam  are  keeping  their  sense 
of  humor,  and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 


Record  the  story  of  what  Cap*.  John  R. 
Gantt   of   Klngsport   an^   some   of   his 
friends  have  done  to  Improve  the  hving 
conditions  in  Cu  Chi,  South  Vietnam: 
No  Holidays  at  This  Inn 

A  Klngsport  GI  has  opened  the  first  "Holi- 
day Inn"  In. Viet  Nam. 

Complete  with  a  sign  copied  from  a  match- 
book  cover  and  "nightly  fireworks  directed 
at  the  Viet  Cong."  Capt.  John  R.  Gantts 
canv.i.s-covered  "motel"  went  into  operation 
several  weeks  .ago  near  Cu  Chi,  South  V^iet 
Nam. 

Gantt  doe.sn't  gti.ir.mtee  a  fresh  change  of 
linen  every  night,  but  Molotov  cocktails  may 
be  served  on  the  patio. 

.\nd  his  "Holiday  Inn"  ■will  offer  such 
"unique  facilities  and  accommodations"  as: 

Six  semi-private  cubicles  with  Individual 
electric  fans  and  mosquito  nets. 

Private  well  with  water  available  on  a 
carry-your-own  basis. 

Country  style  "outhouse"  (six-holer) . 

Self -service  maid  and  laundry. 

Private  bomb  shelter. 

Nightly  snack  bar  featuring  sardines,  sali- 
ines  and  peanuts. 

Heliport  with  non-stop  servlc*  to  the 
Saigon    International    airport. 

The  sign  was  painted  by  a  local  Vietnamese 
sign  painter. 

Capt.  Gantt  put  It  up  with  the  help  of 
five  buddies  because,  he  said,  "recently  we 
experienced  an  abrupt  change  in  our  Uvlng 
conditions  and  wanted  to  obtain  a  little 
touch  of  home." 

He  said  they  were  all  looking  forward  to 
returning  to  the  VS.  on  completion  of  com- 
bat duty  and  enjoying  a  stay  "at  a  real 
Holiday  Inn." 

The  six  GIs  are  Army  aviators  flying  hell- 
copters  for  the  25th  Infantry  Ettvlslon  at 
CuChl. 

Applying  for  "franchise,"  Captain  Gantt 
wrote  this  letter  to  Holiday  Inn  Headquarters 
in  Memphis  deecrlblng  hie  motel's  "facil- 
ities" : 

•'In  keeping  with  your  traditional  advertis- 
ing program,  this  "branch"  of  tiie  Holiday 
Inn  offers  the  following  unique  faculties  and 
accommodations: 

"1.  Six  seml-prlvate  cubicles  with  Individ- 
ual electric  fans  and  moeqxilto  nets. 

"2.  Private  electrical  generating  system. 

"3.  Private  well  with  water  available  on  a 
carry  your  own  basis. 

"4.  Indoor  wash  stand. 

'5.  Open  air  showers  (cold  w^ater  only). 

"6.  Country  style  "out  house"  (six  holer). 

"7.  Self-service  maid  and  laundry. 

"8.  Daily  trash  pick-up. 

"9.  Private  bomb  shelter. 

"10.  Lounge.  Including  television,  bar  with 
refrigerator,  and  nightly  snack  t>ar  featiu-ing 
sardines,  saltlnes  and  peanuts. 

"11.  Community  games  Incliidlng  darts, 
checkers,  chess,  dominoes,  card  games,  and 
outdoor  volleyball. 

"12.  Nightly  fireworks  (flares,  mortars,  and 
artUlery  directed  at  the  Viet  Cong). 

"13.  Heliport  with  non-slop  service  to  the 
Saigon  International  Airport." 
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Space  Law*  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKl 

or    CONNECTICXTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  revise  and  extend 
my   remarks  in   the  Record,  I  Include 


therein  a  timely  and  provocative  editorial 
entitled  "Space  Laws  Needed"  which  was 
published  in  the  Waterbury  Republican 
on  June  2,  1966. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Space  Laws  Needed 

The  United  States'  multiple  efforts  In  the 
space  race  this  week  point  up  the  need  for 
laws  to  keep  outer  sp.ice  free  for  peaceful 
exploration. 

Russia  this  week  proposed  United  Nations 
consideration  of  an  International  agreement 
which  would  bind  all  countries  to  respect  the 
rights  of  all  mankind  In  outer  space. 

Under  the  proposed  laws  to  guide  extra- 
terrestrial conduct,  no  nation  could  claim 
any  celestial  body  for  Itself.  Nor  would 
such  bodies,  like  the  moon,  be  used  to  set 
up  military  Installations  or  for  the  purposes 
of  testing  or  launching  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

These  proposals  are  similar  to  ones  put 
forth  by  President  Johnson  last  month.  The 
U.N.  General  Assembly  has  already  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  such  proposals.  But  they 
should  be  given  legal  sanction. 

Tile  time  to  enact  space  laws  is  now,  be- 
fore other  countries  begin  their  adventures 
into  space,  before  some  nation  which  has  de- 
veloped nuclear  weapons  gets  the  notion  to 
put  them  into  space. 

Here  is  a  field  In  which  the  United  States 
and  Russia  can  lead  the  way.  Just  as  they 
have  led  all  other  nations  to  the  verge  of 
space  exploration  itself. 


Aiken  Coanty  Bar  Endorses  Judge 
Hemphill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOt'TH    CAROLINA 

'   • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

hfonday.  June  13.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  justly  proud  of  the  outstanding 
record  our  former  colleague.  Judge 
Hemphill,  Is  making  as  U.S.  district 
judge. 

There  liave  been  many  splendid  res- 
olutions, petitions,  and  outstanding  let- 
ters endorsing  Judge  Hemphill  for  the 
vacancy  which  now  exists  on  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Judicial  District.  T>-pical  of  these  is  the 
following  superb  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Aiken  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
respected  bar  associations  in  the  South: 

\Vherea.<^,  there  now  exists  a  vacancy  for  a 
JiidE;o>.ship  on  the  United  States  CirciUt 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Judicial 
Circuit,  which  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  should  be  filled  by  a  resident  of  South 
Carolina,  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Robert  W.  Hemp- 
hill. United  States  District  Judge  of  South 
Carolina,  has  demonstrated  In  his  service  as 
United  States  Di.=  trlct  Judge  that  he  Is  un- 
usually well  qualified  to  serve  as  a  United 
States  Circuit  Court  Judge,  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  thi.s  Judgeship  would  bring  honor 
and  prestige  to  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
.--trengthen  the  Judiciary  and  uphold  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Federal  Bench. 

Now,  therefore.  The  Aiken  County  Bar  As- 
sociation, comprising  the  lawyers  practicing 
at  the  Aiken  County  Bar  of  South  Carolina, 
by  unanimous  resolution,  does  hereby  whole- 
heartedly support  and  endorse  the  Honorable 


Rol>ert  W.  Hemphill  for  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fourth 
Judicial  Circuit. 

ThLs  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  con- 
stitutes a  true  and  correct  cojiy  of  a  resolu- 
tion duly  presented  and  unanimously 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Aiken  County 
Bar  Association  held  at  Aiken,  South  Caro- 
lina, on  June  15,  1966. 

JtTLIAN    B.    SelBT. 

Secretary.  Aikni  County  Bar  Association. 


Leadership  Gap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  21,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  recently 
wrote  an  article  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  which  was  released 
on  Sunday,  June  4.  He  expresses  his  per- 
sonal views  on  many  of  the  current  sub- 
jects which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  Interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Record.  His  column 
follows : 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  Col- 
umn   BT     RiCHASD    M.    NrXON 

Public  support  for  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration has  sunk  to  Its  lowest  point  since  he 
took  office. 

If  the  present  downward  trend  continues, 
the  presidential  coattalls  that  pulled  Demo- 
cratic candidates  along  to  overwhelming  vic- 
tory In  1964  will  drag  them  down  to  devas- 
tating defeat  In  1966. 

LEADERSHIP     GAP 

It  is  the  critical  leadership  gap  in  Wiish- 
ington  which  Is  costing  the  President  sup- 
port across  the  country. 

He  has  lost  the  leadership  of  the  Free 
World. 

He  has  lost  the  leadership  of  his  own  party. 

He  has  lost  the  leadership  of  the  economy. 

Unless  the  President  can  pull  an  election- 
year  rabbit  out  of  his  hat  this  Fall,  he  will 
lose  the  leadership  of  the  nation  In  1968 — 
and  the  Democratic  candidates  who  clamored 
to  run  with  him  In  1964,  will  be  running 
away  from  him  in  1966. 

The  country  Is  reaping  the  consequences 
of  one-party  government — second-rate  pana- 
ceas for  problems  that  cry  out  for  first-rate 
solutions. 

Unless  the  leadership  gap  Is  closed,  we  are 
headed  for  a  major  recession  In  the  United 
States  and  a  major  defeat  In  Southeast  Asia. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  close  the  leader- 
ship gap. 

The  deeply  divided  Democratic  Party  has 
demonstrated  that  it  cannot  provide  the 
leadership  America  needs.  Only  by  strength- 
ening the  Republican  opposltlcJn  in  Congress 
can  the  leadership  gap  be  closed. 

VIETNAM 

In  the  Vietnam  crisis,  the  President  Is  los- 
ing public  support,  not  because  the  people 
oppose  his  policy,  but  because  they  simply  do 
not  know  what  that  policy  Is. 

The  American  people  are  confused  about 
Vietnam,  and  the  Indecision  In  the  V?hlte 
House  and  deep  Democratic  division  In  the 
House  and  Senate  have  added  to  that  con- 
fusion. 

The  policy  of  dissident  Democrats  Is  to 
end  the  war  with  appeasement.  The  Admin- 
tetratlon's  policy  Is  an  endless  war  without 
appeasement.  Both  are  half  wrong  and 
half  right.    What  America  needs  is  a  policy 


which  will  end  the  war  without  appeasement. 
The  President  has  not  yet  learned  that 
you  cannot  fight  a  war  by  consensus.  There 
is  no  mUitary  strategy  that  wlU  satisfy  both 
those  who  want  to  win  and  those  who  want 
to  run. 

THE    enemy's     WAR 

Today  the  United  Suites  is  fighwng  Uie 
kind  of  war  the  enemy  wants.  The  enemy 
wants  a  land  wiw  and  a  long  war;  they  want 
to  bleed  America  white. 

We  mu.'tt  not  fall   into  this  trap. 

The  longer  the  war  goes  on.  the  greater 
the  chances  for  disintegration  in  war-weary 
South  Vietnam  and  the  greater  the  risk  of 
World  War  III — because  of  the  tnevltabie 
growth   of   China's   nuclear   capability. 

The  Joiinson  Administration  has  held 
back  from  adopting  the  only  strategy  which 
will  reduce  American  casualties  and  end  this 
war  with  the  least  risk  of  World  War  III. 

We  must  quarantine  the  aggressor  in  North 
Vietnam,  by  reducing  their  war-making  ca- 
pacity through  air  strikes  on  all  military 
targets,  and  by  cutting  off  the  flow  of  sup"- 
plles  from  the  sea  through  mining  the  har- 
bor of  Haiphong. 

loneliest  nation 

The  crisis  in  leadership  has  produced  two 
grim  re«uUs. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  the  President 
has  been  imable  to  unite  his  own  party  hi 
time  of  war.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
Uie  United  States  Is  fighting  a  war  for  free- 
dom without  the  support  of  our  European 
allies.  We  are  the  loneliest  nation  in  the 
world. 

Not  only  has  the  Johnson  Administration 
failed  to  persuade  our  aUles  to  help  us  fight 
the  enemy  In  South  Vietnam.  It  has  failed 
to  convince  them  to  stop  trading  with  and 
aiding  the  enemy  In  North  Vietnam. 

In  1965,  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  to  Uie  port 
of  Haiphong  was  carried  in  merchant  ships 
of   NATO    coimtries. 

THE    WORLD 

Apart  from  Vietnam,  the  crisis  in  American 
leadership  is  evident  around  the  world. 
Respect  for  the  United  States  is  at  an  all- 
time  low  on  every  continent  of  the  globe. 

Item:  Eight  American  fishing  vessels  have 
been  seized  In  International  waters  this  year 
and  held  for  tribute  by  Panama.  Colombia 
and  Peru,  and  the  United  States  has  done 
nothing. 

Item:  In  January,  Cuba  declared  itself  the 
international  clearing  house  for  Communist 
"wars  of  liberation"  on  three  continents. 
America's  reiiction:  silence. 

Item:  NATO  Is  divided  and  disintegrating 
and  the  Johnson  Administration  has  made 
no  move  to  rebuild  it. 

Item :  In  the  five  years  of  this  Administra- 
tion there  have  been  twice  as  m.any  attacks 
on  U.S.  Installations  and  property  abroad  as 
occurred  in  the  first  60  years  of  this  century. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  news  of  an- 
other American  embassy  being  stoned,  a 
library  being  burned  or  another  ambassador 
being  humiliated. 

THE    ECONOMY 

While  the  ship  of  state  drifts  toward  dis- 
aster in  Asi.a— for  lack  of  a  firm  hand  on  the 
tiller— the  economy  at  home  wallows  in  a 
sea  of  inflation  for  the  s;une  reason. 

Last  year,  along  with  other  Republicans.  I 
urged  the  President  to  declare  war  on  in- 
fiation  by  submittmg  a  responsible  budget. 

Instead,  he  submitted  an  irresponsible  one 
and  began  waging  war  on  the  poor,  who 
must  pay  for  his  IrresponslbUity  in  higher 
prices  for  food,  clothing,  rent,  medical  care 
and  other  essential  items. 

The  New  Economics  ha,"  become  the  old 
economics — war  and  infiation. 

Instead  of  becoming  *p;llar  of  strength  In 
combating  the  thre.Tts  fc  the  economy,  the 
Administration  had  become  a  troika  of  con-    • 
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fusion — speaking  In  thre«  voices  and  pulling 
In  three  clLrectlons. 

The  PederU  Reserve  Boaxd  leculersbip  c&Us 
for  tax  blkea  and  economic  restxalnt;  th« 
Treasury  sees  no  need  for  either,  and  the 
White  House  watches  and  waits. 

SECESSION   AHEAD? 

The  crisis  in  leadership  in  Washington  has 
produced  a  crisis  In  confidence  In  the  busi- 
ness community.  Thus,  while  prices  rise,  the 
stock  market  flounders;  while  the  economy 
booms,  economists  talk  of  recession. 

Unless  the  Administration  assumes  a  deci- 
sive role  of  leadership  and  responslbiluy  In 
economic  matters,  the  dollar  will  be  in  deadly 
Jeopardy,  and  the  nation  will  be  headed  for  a 
major  recession  In  1967. 

The  Administration's  econ<Mnlc  brinksman- 
shlp  risks  plunging  the  nation  into  a  War 
on  Prosperity. 

POVEBTT 

The  lack  of  leadership  has  been  evident  as 
well  In  the  massive  mismanagement  of  the 
poverty  program — where  we  see  the  ugly  spec- 
tacle of  politicians  making  a  profit  out  o'.  the 
poor. 

In  many  communities  across  the  nation. 
the  War  on  Poverty  has  become  a  melancholy 
mess. 

In  all  these  areas  of  national  concern  — 
Vietnam,  NATO,  Latin  America,  the  econ- 
omy— Republicans  have  offered  constructive 
criticism  and  constructive  proposals. 

Among  the  many  proposals  advanced  by 
Republicans  Ln  this  session  of  Congress  are : 

Proposals  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  with- 
out appeasement. 

Proposals  to  rebuild  the  NATO  alliance. 

Proposals  to  win  the  war  against  inflation 
and  halt  the  war  against  prosperity. 

Proposals  to  take  the  politicians  out  of  the 
poverty  program  and  put  the  poor  Into  it. 

But  their  criticism  has  gone  unheard  and 
their  proposals  unheeded  because  the  Re- 
publican voice  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  too  weak. 
This  weakness  U^not  because  of  a  lack  of 
quality,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  quantity— 
and  that  voice  can  be  strengthened  only  by 
lncreasLn{{  the  number  of  Republicans  in  the 
Houss  and  Senate. 

ONX-PARTT   RULE 

The  country  has  never  been  In  greater  need 
of  great  leadership.  We  need  It  to  stave  otf 
disaster  in  Asia  and  to  stave  off  recession  at 
borne. 

But  history  has  shown  again  that  great 
leadership  will  never  emerge  from  the  stag- 
nation of  one-party  government 

We  need  a  strong  loyal  opposition  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  force  the  White  House  to  act  when 
It  would  vacillate,  to  stand  firm  when  It 
would  retreat. 

Only  •  vigorous  and  loyal  opposition,  de- 
bating tba  Issues  and  demanding  action,  can 
force  the  President  to  All  the  vacuum  of 
leadership  at  home  and  abroad,  which  has 
developed  during  his  Administration. 


The  34tii  AaniTcrsary  of  Disabled 
Aaericaa  Veteraas 


SPEECH 

or 


HON.  EDITH  GRF£N 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16,  1966 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  week  we  are  honoring  the  work  dofie 
on  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  this  country 
by  the  Disabled  Veterans  of  America,  an 
Instttutlon  incorporated  by  Congress  34 
years  »go  on  June  17. 


The  DAV  numbers  more  than  231,000 
members  and  employs  120  full-time  na- 
tional service  oEQcers  covenns  all  of  the 
States.  It  is  by  the  important  service  of 
these  people  that  the  DAV  repre.sents  the 
interests  of  those  who  are  suflerinj  the 
aftennath  of  war. 

I  salute  these  men  whose  cffort.s  have 
helped  .settle  claims  for  1'2  million  de- 
serving disabled  veterans  iind  their  de- 
pendents. Many  of  these  causes  would 
have  been  hopeless  had  It  not  been  for 
their  efforts. 

It  is  a  misconception  that  veteians" 
benefits  come  automatically.  Veteians 
mu5t  apply  and  be  rated  to  the  dcsree  of 
incapacitation  and  amount  of  compensa- 
tion. Foimal  presentations  must  be 
made  for  benefits. 

With  the  help  of  the  national  service 
officer  who  represents  the  veteran  and 
his  family  without  charce.  the  veteran  is 
able  to  secure  benefits  of  medical  care, 
rehabilitation,  compensation,  job  train- 
inc.  employment,  and  Ijisuiance 

We  are  indeed  indebted  to  the  DAV 
which  has  worked  so  hard  on  behalf  of 
those  to  whom  all  of  us  arc  d(>cply  and 
permanently  indebted. 


Conservation  Activity  in  Missouri  Expands 
Through  R.C.  &  D.  Project  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or    Ml.SSOURI 
IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"T.\TIVE3 

Tuesday.  June  21,  1966 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember. A;:riculture  Secretar>-  OiTille  L. 
Freeman  dcsii;nated  areas  in  10  States  to 
receive  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
plannin:;  assistance  for  resource  con- 
servation and  development,  a  conserva- 
tion propram  authorized  by  the  Compress 
In  the  Pood  and  At,'riculture  Act  of  1962. 

Thp.se  locally  sponsored  projects,  addi- 
tions to  onsoln?  USDA  programs  in  re- 
source conservation,  arc  aimed  at  assist- 
ing rural  communities  In  the  develop- 
ment and  multiple  use  of  land  and  water 
resources. 

Missouri  w£is  one  of  tlie  Stales  that 
applied  for  the  USD.'^-assisUxi  R.C.  &  D. 
project.  Since  receiving  authorization 
for  project  planning,  .spon.sors  of  the 
MLssouil  project  have  moved  ahead  with 
a  number  of  proposals,  many  of  which 
have  been  approved  for  technical  help 
from  appropriate  agencies. 

This  activity,  in  addition  to  the  recent 
orsan.ization  of  three  new  soil  coivserva- 
tion  districts  making  a  total  of  68  in  the 
State,  is  an  important  advance  in  soil 
and  water  consei-vation  work  in  Mi.ssouri. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  widenin.?;  in- 
terest and  involvement  In  improved  soil 
and  water  management  amons  Missouri 
farmers  and  ranchers.  Indeed,  a  second 
group  of  landowners  In  a  nine-coimty 
area  in  southwest  Missouri  have  filed  ap- 
plication for  another  R.C.  St  D.  project 
In  the  SUte. 

I  am  especially  impressed  with  these 
developments  because  they  reflect  an  In- 


tensification In  concern  for  soil  and 
water  resources  that  conservation  leaders 
in  Missouri  have  worked  hard  to 
stimulate. 

I  am  informed  that  since  1960,  26 
counties  have  held  successful  referen- 
dums  for  formation  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts.  This  is  the  kind 
of  progress  we  need  in  Missouri  to  join 
the  ranks  of  those  States  that  are  100- 
percent  covered  by  soil  conservation 
districts. 

The  objectives  of  the  Missouri  R.C.  *: 
D.  project  collectively  will  contribute  to 
increase  living  standards  and  enlarge 
economic  development  of  the  potential 
of  small  watershed  projects  for  flood 
prevention,  irrigation,  and  recreation — 
through  improved  management  of  wood- 
land potential  and  a  marketing  coopera- 
tive for  wood  products  and  through 
improvement  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication facilities. 

Farmers  and  other  landowners  as  w?ll 
as  the  whole  State  generally  will  benefit 
from  Missouri's  small  watershed  proj- 
ects, which  as  of  May  1  number  20  au- 
thorized for  planning  assistance  includ- 
ing 11  approved  for  construction  opera- 
tions. These  projects  will  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  erosion  on  uplands  and  the 
flood  damage  to  cropland  and  pasture 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  report 
that  Missouri  is  taking  advantage  of  all  - 
the  coruservatlon  tools  provided  by  the 
Congress    toward    greater    development 
and  care  of  our  basic  resources. 


Bull's-Eye  on  the  Moon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLosioA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  21,  1966 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  significance  of 
Surveyor  I's  landing  on  the  moon? 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  declares  in  an 
editorial  that  it  would  be  hard  to  do  so, 
and  I  agree. 

I  also  agree  with  the  Times'  statement 
that  the  bull's-eye  on  the  moon  is  such 
a  remarkable  achievement  that  it  stag- 
gers the  imagination  of  a  world  which 
thought  it  had  become  blase  about  .spec- 
taculars hi  space. 

The  newspaper  comments  on  the  su- 
periority of  Survey's  performance  to  that 
of  Russia's  Luna  9  and  on  its  utility  in 
working  toward  a  manned  flight  to  the 
moon.    It  also  makes  two  other  points. 

First,  our  attempt  was  made  with  the 
whole  world  looking  on — despite  the 
chance  of  failure  and  in  contrast  to  the 
Soviet's  Luna  9  project. 

Next,  the  very  real  progress  made  to- 
ward manned  landings  on  the  moon  in- 
creases the  need  for  action  on  interna- 
tional space  law. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
our  Government,  and  I  offer  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Record  the  Times  opinion  as 
expressed  In  Its  editorial: 
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U.S.  PROtm  OF  Moon  But-l's-Eye 
Surveyor  l"s  soft  landing  on  the  moon  is 
such  a  remarkable  achievement  that  It  stag- 
gers the  Imagination  of  a  world  which 
thought  It  had  grown  blase  about  space 
Bpectaculars. 

After  a  Journey  of  247.538  miles  lasting 
more  than  63  hours,  the  spindly-legged  craft 
touched  gently  down  on  the  moon  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  predicted  Impact  point — and 
at  almost  the  precise  second  planned. 

Thirty-five  minutes  later.  Surveyor  began 
transmitting  pictures  back  to  earth,  and 
these  were  Immediately  relayed  onto  tele- 
vision screens  not  only  in  America,  but  all 
over  Western  Europe  via  Early  Bird  satellite. 
It  Is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of 
the  achievement. 

As  Director  William  H.  Pickering  of  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  at  Pasadena  ob- 
served, this  was  the  first  "truly  soft  landing 
on  the  moon." 

The  Soviet  Union's  Luna  9  apparently  was 
dropped  from  an  altitude  of  several  hundred 
feet,  with  the  Impact  cushioned  by  a  col- 
lapsible ball. 

In  contrast,  Surveyor — Its  sophisticated 
retro-rocket  system  functioning  perfectly — 
came  down  at  no  more  than  8  m.p.h. 

Whereas  Luna  9  Is  known  to  have  sent  only 
nine  pictures.  Surveyor  transmitted  144 
photos  within  the  first  few  hours,  and  hun- 
dreds more  are  ejcpected  to  be  received  In  the 
next  12  days.  And,  the  pictures  are  of 
startling  quality. 

Perhaps  most  striking  of  all,  the  United 
States  succeeded  on  the  first  try  at  a  soft 
landing,  while  the  Soviets  experienced  four 
f allxires  before  Luna  9's  success. 

Elated  space  agency  offlclals,  who  had  ex- 
pected that  three  or  four  flights  would  be 
needed  to  gain  this  much  Information,  say 
the  feat  puts  the  Surveyor  program  ahead  a 
year. 

In  addition,  the  achievement  shows  that 
the  landing  system  planned  for  the  first 
manned  flight  to  the  moon  in  1969  is  prac- 
tical, and  that  the  planet's  surface  Is  smooth 
and  firm  enough  for  manned  exploration. 
Two  other  points  are  worth  mentioning. 
First.  Americans  can  feel  Justly  proud  that 
the  Surveyor  flight,  unlike  the  Russians'  Luna 
9.  was  conducted  In  a  goldflsh  bowl,  with  the 
whole  world  watching,  despite  the  very  real 
chances  of  failure. 

Secondly,  now  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  manned  moon  landings  seems  Increas- 
ingly Ukely,  the  need  for  action  on  inter- 
national sptace  law  grows  more  urgent. 

Fortunately,  both  the  United  States  and 
Russia  are  reluctant  to  see  the  arms  race 
extended  to  the  planets.  Both  have  sub- 
mitted proposals  to  the  United  Nations  under 
which  all  nations  would  foreswear  territorial 
claims  on  the  moon  or  other  planets,  and 
agree  to  bar  all  military  installations  or 
weap>onfl  of  mass  destruction. 

The  UrUted  Nations  should  lose  no  time 
in  moving  toward  a  treaty. 
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New  Haven  Has  Unique  Project  of  Legal 
Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  New  Haven  Legal  Assistance  As- 
sociation which  began  its  operations  oa 
Law  E>ay,  May  1,  1965.    Its  first  year  of 


operations,  from  all  Indications,  has  been 
a  great  success;  that  success  due  In  large 
measure  to  men  who  believed  that  "equal 
justice  under  law"  was  a  meaningless 
phrase  unless  all  men,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  financial  condition  were  ade- 
quately represented  before  our  courts  of 
law. 

The  New  Haven  project  Is  tmlque, 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  that  it  is  a  privately  fi- 
nanced operation  which  believes  In  go- 
ing to  the  people  In  economically 
deprived  areas  of  the  city  in  order  to 
make  them  aware  that  they  can  get  legal 
help. 

Although  the  Legal  Assistance  Asso- 
ciation maintains  a  municipal  legal  aid 
bureau,  a  circuit  coiu-t  public  defender's 
office  and  a  no-ball  program,  it  Is  the 
neighborhood  lawyer  program  which  I 
believe  Is  unique  in  concept  and  applica- 
tion. There  are  two  offices,  each  In  a 
different  area  of  the  city,  staffed  by  two 
lawyers  who  are  assisted  by  law  students. 
These  offices  maintain  a  full  5-day 
schedule  as  well  as  evening  hours  2  davs 
a  week. 

There  are  three  basic  departures  from 
traditional  legal  aid  In  the  operation  of 
these  offices.  First  is  decentralization 
to  Increase  accessabiUty  and  enable  use 
of  lawyers  where  needed.  Second  Is  the 
elimination  of  the  distinction  between 
civil  and  criminal  problems  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  In  order  to  provide  indi- 
viduals with  a  relationship  similar  to 
that  of  a  person  with  a  general  prac- 
titioner. Third  Is  the  provision  of  legal 
services  In  close  cooperation  with  other 
social  services  In  an  attempt  to  solve 
underlying  problems  which  may  cause 
reoccurrlng  legal  problems. 

In  1  year's  time,  the  Legal  Assistance 
Association  has  made  great  strides  In 
bringing  to  the  poor  of  New  Haven  an 
imderstanding  of  what  former  Justice 
Goldberg  believed  to  be  the  essence  of 
the  law's  relationship  with  the  Indi- 
vidual when  he  said : 

Law  is  a  powerful  force.  Alone  It  cannot 
make  a  man  free — but  it  can  strike  the 
shackles  from  him.  And  It  can  make  him 
realize  that  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  no 
man  need  be  helpless,  no  mem.  need  be  power- 
less— for  every  man  is  entitled  to  a  say  in 
the  affairs  of  our  nation  and  the  conduct  of 
our  institutions. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  commending  this  fine  organization 
and  those  who  have  sacrificed  to  make  It 
a  success. 


Memorial    Day   Address    of    Maj.    Gen. 
Robert  E.  L.  Eaton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    ICARTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  June  13.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Me- 
morial Day  I  was  privileged  to  take  part 
In  the  traditional  commemorative  cere- 
monies at  the  national  cemetery  at 
Sharpsburg,  Md.,  the  scene  of  the  fateful 
battle  of  Antletam,  104  years  ago. 


As  part  of  the  99th  annual  Memorial 
Day  exercises  at  that  historic  site,  a  stir- 
ring address  was  given  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  E.  L.  Eaton,  USAF  retired,  com- 
mander of  the  Maryland  Department  of 
the  American  Legion.  In  his  Inspiring 
speech,  General  Eaton  called  on  all 
Americans  to  recognize  the  cost  of  our 
prized  freedoms,  to  assume  our  responsi- 
bilities, and  to  defend  this  Nation  not 
only  through  military  strength,  but  also 
through  the  strength  of  our  beliefs  and 
our  convictions.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Congress  his  remarks: 
Address  bt  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton. 
USAF  (Retired).  Commander.  Maryland 
Department.  American  Legion,  at  Antie- 
TAM  National  Cemetery,  Mat  30,  1966 
It  Is  a  great  honor  for  any  American  to 
participate  In  a  ceremony  such  as  this  one 
today — to  pay  tribute  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans of  all  generations  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  order  that  we  might  have  freedom. 

Today,  we  honor  the  memory,  not  only 
of  those  for  whom  Antletam  is  the  last  rest- 
ing place,  but  also  of  those  countless  thou- 
sands whose  graves  throughout  the  world 
bear  proud  witness  to  the  American  love  of 
freedom. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  Memorial  Day  had 
its  beginnings  in  Mississippi.  A  Southern 
lady,  distressed  by  the  fact  that  the  graves 
of  Union  soldiers  were  neglected,  gathered 
together  several  of  her  friends  to  place  flowers 
on  those  graves.  Her  idea  was  taken  up  by 
others,  and  In  1868  Decoration  Dav  came  into 
being.  General  John  A.  Logan,  Commander 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Issued 
an  order  designating  May  80  as  the  day  on 
which  flowers  would  be  placed  on  the  graves 
of  all  soldiers  who  died  during  the  ClvU  War. 
The  day  has  since  come  to  honor  the  dead 
of  all  wars  and  has  become  more  than  Just  a 
day  for  decorating  graves.  It  has  become  a 
true  memorial — a  renUnder  to  us  as  Ameri- 
cans that  freedom  Is  not  free. 

This  memorial  service  reminds  \is  that  we 
too,  must  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  in 
defense  of  freedom.  This  reminder  Is  tUnely. 
Today,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  other  recent 
time,  we  are  aware  that  we  ourselves  may  be 
called  upon  to  defend  our  lreedc«n.  Our 
wUllngness  to  do  so  U  a  measure  of  our 
devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  the  men  we 
honor  gave  their  lives. 

As  we  stand  here  together,  we  look  in 
two  directions— to  the  past  and  to  the  future 
In  looking  at  our  history,  we  see  the  de- 
termination and  wUUngness  to  defend  our 
country  demonstrated  by  other  generations 
As  we  look  forward,  we  know  that  this  same 
kind  of  determination  and  wUllngness  must 
be  part  of  our  lives  also. 

It  Is  proper  that  we  honor  our  dead  It  Is 
also  right  for  us  to  pray  that  we  have  the 
firmness  and  the  strength  to  assure  that  our 
nation  will  continue  to  be  the  home  of  free- 
dom and  a  refuge  from  tyranny. 

In  the  world  today,  we  have,  not  so  much 
two  pollUcal  concepts  but  two  conflicting 
principles— slavery  and  freedom.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  Is  a  symbol  of  slavery  and 
godless  materialism.  On  the  other,  U  a  sym- 
bol of  freedom  and  spiritual  beliefs.  A  gi- 
gantic struggle  for  the  minds  of  men  is  going 
on  between  these  two  principles  all  over 
the  world. 

We  must  win  this  struggle  because  we  as 
a  nation  and  as  a  people  stand  for  freedom 
and  spiritual  beliefs.  The  nations  of  the 
Free  World  look  to  us  for  leadership  because 
of  our  beliefs  and  our  stated  high  Ideals 
For  victory,  we  need  strength  of  two  kinds. 
First  we  must  have  physical  strength  and 
superiority  to  enable  us  to  protect  our  be- 
liefs. We  must  be  mUltarlly  strong  to  de- 
fend ourselves  and  our  allies.  In  addition  to 
this  kind  of  power,  we  must  have  strength  of 
character— moral    stren^h.     This    kind    of 
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strength  comes  from  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
Ideala  for  which  our  nation  has  always  stood. 
It  iB  because  of  our  Ideals  and  our  belief  In 
the  spiritual  side  of  man  that  we  know  we 
must  win  this  conflict.       % 

Militarily  we  are  strong.  We  know  that 
our  military  forces  are  prepared  to  defend 
the  United  States  against  any  attack.  Our 
Air  Force,  our  Army,  and  our  Nav^  have  & 
wide  variety  of  weapons  to  respond  to  any 
threat.  Each  of  the  Services  Is  ready  In  Its 
sphere — they  are  ready  as  a  combined  force — • 
to  do  the  utmost  to  keep  our  nation  secure. 

This  power  la  not  a  threat  to  any  nation 
In  the  world.  It  Is  Insurance  that  we  could. 
If  necessary,  prevail  over  any  nation  which 
might  attack  us.  Our  military  and  In- 
dustrial might  Is  aimed  toward  only  one  end 
and  that  is  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  cost  of  keeping  our  military  forces 
ready  for  any  eventuality  Is  high.  When  you 
measure  It  by  what  we  are  buying,  how- 
ever, the  cost  comes  more  into  proper  per- 
sp«ctiv«.  After  all,  when  we  Invest  In  our 
fnllltary  forces,  we  are  really  Investing  in 
freedom. 

And  money  la  a  minor  consideration  com- 
pared with  the  price  paid  by  those  who  have 
died  for  freedom. 

Do  wo  Americans  of  today  have  the  deter- 
mination and  willingness  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  freedom?  I  sincerely  believe  that 
we  do. 

Today  throughout  America  members  of  the 
American  Legion  are  sponsoring  events  such 
as  this  one — In  hamlets.  In  villages.  In  cities. 
and  In  great  National  cemeteries — honoring 
our  war  dead.  At  this  time,  when  our  troops 
are  fighting  In  Viet  Nam,  we  use  this  occa- 
sion to  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principles 
for  which  we  as  veterans  fought.  This  we 
bellere  U  th*  American  way  to  show  our 
support  of  the  principles  of  democracy — to 
fight  against  communism  and  to  see  that  we 
r«naln  militarily  strong. 

We  know  that  American  Legionnaires  stand 
ready  to  protect  the  Ideals  for  which  the 
United  States  stands. 

To  me.  they  are  representative  of  the  spirit 
ot  aU  true  Americans.  Their  willingness  to 
take  an  active  part  in  providing  national  se- 
curity, and  American  resolution  in  the  face 
of  aggression,  is  good  evidence  that  the 
American  people  have  the  willingness,  the 
•tamlna— the  pure  old  guts  and  determina- 
tion If  you  will — that  we  need. 

In  the  conflict  between  slavery  and  free- 
dom, thU  nation's  stand  on  the  side  ctf  free- 
dom la  a  fact  of  history — history  written  In 
the  blood  of  our  honored  dead. 

Thla  memorial  service  is  an  opportunity 
for  each  of  us  to  rededlcate  ourselves — for  us 
to  examine — and  if  necessary — to  renew  our 
irlUlngneM  to  sacrifice  to  keep  ourselves  mili- 
tarily and  spiritually  strong.  Por  only  by  our 
own  wllllngnen  to  pay  the  price  of  freedom 
can  we  repay  those  who  i^Ud  its  greatest 
price. 


Tk«  Other  Side  of  At  Soath  Africa  Story 


iaCTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  21,  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
WO  Mr.  H.  L.  T.  TwweU.  South  African 
Ambaatsador  to  the  United  States,  deliv- 
ered a  speech  before  the  Executive  Club 
of  Chicago.  It  ts  a  speech  that  every 
American  should  read,  and  I  shall  in- 
clude tt  at  the  ooQCludoQ  of  my  remarks. 

It  la  high  time  (hat  Americans  recog- 


nize what  a  fripnd  we  have  In  South 
Africa.  We  would  do  well  to  study  that 
nation's  approach  to  the  difficult  race 
problem,  where  tremendous  progress  has 
been  made  i^ithout  the  bitterness  and 
repercus.'iion.';  that  have  marked  our  own 
efforts  tx)  find  the  answers.  Before  we 
arc  heard  to  criticize  the  South  African 
policies  of  trying  to  acWcve  harmony 
amonc;  races.  let  us  do  some  soul  search- 
ing of  our  own.  Let  us  realize  that,  how- 
ever laudable  the  motives  of  many  may 
have  been,  they  have  trisi^ered  extensive 
destniction  and  bloodshed.  Our  efforts 
have  been  tainted  with  a  dozen  major 
riots  and  many  smaller  ones,  and  threats 
of  many  more.  This  is  certainly  not  a 
record  to  be  proud  of. 

Above  eveiythine.  it  should  not  be  our 
business  to  meddle  In  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  South  Africa  or  of  any  other 
country,  as  different  nations  attempt  to 
find  the  best  solutions  that  fit  their  own 
situations.  A  policy  In  dealing  with  race 
relations  which  may  be  desirable  in  one 
country  may  very  well  be  unworkable  in 
another. 

Mr.  Taswell.  in  his  very  timely  and  re- 
markable address,  reminds  us  that  at  a 
time  when  other  nations  falter.  South 
Africa  has  been  and  remaln.s  a  com- 
mitted nation — committed  on  the  side 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world.  Here 
are  a  few  excerpts  from  the  speech, 
which  should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
all  Americans: 

TTil.s  year,  it  i.s  expected  that  American 
foreign  aid  to  .^frlci  will  amount  to  about 
205  million  dollars. 

Not  one  cent  of  this  will  ro  to  South 
Africa.  We  have  never  asked  for  or  accepted 
foreign  nid. 

South  Africa  Is  one  of  only  three  coun- 
tries in  the  world  which  have  paid  all  their 
war  debts. 

In  commojitir.c;  on  the  race  Issue,  tlie 
Ambassador  said : 

Problems  In  Africa  will  not  be  solved  by 
emotional  hy.steria  or  by  the  incc.s.sant  repe- 
tition of  hollow  .slogiins  and  platitudes.  Nor 
win  the  lasting  friendship  of  the  black  man 
be  won  by  underminlna;  the  white  man  In 
Africa,  as  is  stlH  believed  in  cerUiln  quarters. 

We  are  proud  of  our  achievements  In  South 
Africa  Each  day  takes  us  a  further  step 
forward  on  our  path  of  pi^sitive  progress. 
Our  aim  is  to  allow  all  ^oups  to  preserve 
their  own  wny  of  life  and  to  prosper  to  the 
maximum  of  their  ability  without  andernUn- 
Ing  one  another. 

Let  us  with  an  open  mind  and  In  ap- 
preciation for  a  ^eat  nation  that  in  war 
and  peace  has  proven  Its  friend.ship  for 
us  In  a  thousand  ways,  read  Mr.  Tas- 
wells  concluding  remarks: 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  people  in 
Influential  positions  In  your  country  at  times 
make  most  uncomplimentary  remarks  about 
us.  we  remain  friendly  and  well  disposed 
toward  the  United  States.  American  satel- 
lite and  missile-tracking  stations  In  our 
country  receive  the  fullest  assistance  from 
our  Government.  We  do  not  -nationalize 
American  Industries,  nor  do  we  defile  the 
American  flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extond  my 
remarks.  I  include  Mr.  Taswell's  address 
In  ita  entirety.    It  follows: 
Thx  Othdi  Sro«  or  thb  SotTH  AniiCA  Story 

Recently,  a  certain  millionaire  revealed 
th&t  his  personal  fortune  amounted  to  about 
4a  million  dollars.    He  likes  to  work  on  a 


cash  ba-'ls,  and  ptit  his  "petty  cx-h"  re- 
sources at  5.6  million.  In  preparation  for 
a  bis:  deal  in  properties,  he  had  this  "petty 
cash"  counted  out  in  bills.  It  tixik  2'J  as- 
si.stants  over  two  d.iys  to  complete  the  task. 

This  miUion.Tire  happens  to  be  a  black  niau 
living  in  the  Republic  of  South  .Mrici — or. 
to  be  more  precise,  in  the  territory  of  tl:e 
Tran.skei.  the  centuries-old  lionie  of  the 
Xhosa  people  in  the  Republic.  Tlie  Transkel 
already  has  its  own  nl'.-black  legislature, 
made  up  partly  of  traditional  leaders  ai.d 
partly  of  members  elected  on  a  ''one  man, 
one  vote"  basis.  Executive  authority  i.; 
vested  in  an  all -black  cabinet.  The  tcrii- 
tory  has  its  own  national  anthem,  its  own 
official  languace,  and  is  currently  decidii^E; 
on  t!:e  final  design  of  its  owii  flatr,  Tlie  ter- 
ritory's constitution,  providing  for  self-gov- 
ernment, came  into  effect  two  years  arro. 
Of  the  2.478  posts  in  its  civil  service,  1.900 
were  filled  by  black  people.  Within  the 
next  two  or  three  yciirs,  all  the  posts  should 
be  filled  by  black  people. 

The  biggest  hospital  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  treats  on  an  average  2.000  Inpatients 
and  2,000  outpatients  every  single  day  of 
the  year.  It  performs  1,800  operations  each 
month,  and  serves  over  10,000  meals-  every 
24  hours. 

This  hospital  happ>ens  to  be  in  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  at  Baragwanath,  ne;ir 
Johannesburg,  and  it  caters  almo.st  exc'u- 
sively  to  black  people. 

In  1965.  over  6,500  nonwhite  undergradvi- 
ates  studied  at  South  African  universities. 
Among  the  Bantu  alone  In  the  Republic, 
there  are  already  over  2,800  university  gradu- 
ates. In  16  years,  South  African  universities 
produced  morp  black  graduates  than  nine 
other  countries  on  the  African  continent, 
with  a  population  of  70  million,  succeeded 
in  doing  In  50  years. 

In  other  parts  of  Independent  Africa,  the 
number  of  children  at  school,  in  the  age 
group  7-12,  varies  from  49  per  cent  down  to 
5  per  cent.  In  our  country,  it  is  83  per  cent 
among  the  Bantu  alone,  and  It  Is  rising 
steadily.  Today,  virtually  every  black  child 
in  South  Africa  is  within  walking  distance 
of  a  primary  school. 

This  year,  it  is  expected  that  American 
foreign  aid  to  Africa  will  amount  to  about 
205  million  dollars. 

Not  one  cent  oX  this  will  go  to  South 
Africa.  We  have  never  asked  for  or  accepted 
foreign  aid. 

South  Africa  is  one  of  only  three  coun- 
tries In  the  world  which  have  paid  all  their 
war  debts. 

Latest  statistics  Indicate  that  American 
exports  to  South  Africa  In  1965  reached  a 
record  figure  of  about  438  million  dollars. 
Our  exports  to  you  were  about  225  million, 
giving  you  a  very  favorable  balance  of 
trade. 

Between  30  and  40  per  cent  of  all  American 
exports  to  the  continent  of  Africa  go  to  tlie 
Republic  of  South  Africa. 

Only  13  other  countries  In  the  whole 
world  purchase  more  from  you  than  we  do. 

Your  Investments  In  our  country  are 
valued  at  between  489  million  and  650  mil- 
lion dollars.  On  these  you  obtain  a  very 
substantial  return. 

Total  American  and  foreign  investment 
In  South  Africa  is  equal  to  that  on  the  rest 
of  the  African  continent  put  together.  Peo- 
ple have  not  Invested  In  our  country  for 
sentimental  reasons.  They  have  invested 
because  of  the  soundness  of  our  economy, 
because  of  the  stability  of  our  country,  and 
because  we  have  given  ample  proof  that  we 
believe  In  the  principles  of  free  entcrQj»i,se. 

Our  Industrial,  mining,  agricultural  and 
economic  production  has  been  prodigious. 
Annual  gold  production  has  reached  a  rec- 
ord level  of  over  1  billion  dollars.  Between 
1945  and  1964,  Industrial  production  In- 
creased sixfold.  Our  exports  and  Imports 
last  year  reached  new  record  levels. 
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Domestic  c<'ip!t,al  formation  has  reached 
the  jxjint  where  we  can,  if  necessary,  main- 
tain a  reasonable  rate  of  growth  by  financ- 
ing  developments  solely  Irom  our  own  re- 
sources. 

Our  railroads  carry  as  much  freight  as 
tha-jc  on  the  rest  of  the  continent  put  to- 
gether. Latest  figures  sh.ow  that  we  pro- 
duce over  seven  times  a^  much  steel  as  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  Africa  combined.  10 
times  as  much  coal,  and  over  twice  as  much 
electricity. 

About  half  of  llie  telephones  pnd  auto- 
mobiles in  Africa  are  in  our  Republic.  As 
a  matter  of  Interest,  an  independent  survey 
."^howed  that  there  is  one  car  for  every  13 
persons  in  South  Africa.  Only  six  other 
countries  in  the  world  show  better  figures 
for  car  ownership  than   that. 

Skills  have  greatly  improved  in  nur  coun- 
try. From  a  technical  point  of  view,  the 
number  of  things  which  we  cannot  ourselves 
produce  is  steadily  diminishing.  In  com- 
mon with  the  United  States  and  Ru.wia,  we 
were  one  of  the  first  three  countries  to  make 
synthetic  diamonds.  With  only  6  p"T  cent  of 
Africa's  population,  we  generate  20  per  cent 
of  the  continent's  total  geographic  income. 
All  sections  of  our  population  benefit  from 
our  prosperity.  Tliat  holds  giXKl  for  our 
whites,  whose  ancestors  came  to  South  Af- 
rica over  3130  years  ago  and  settled  areas 
which  were  virtually  unoccupied;  it  also 
holds  good  for  our  colored  people,  for  our 
Indians,  and  for  our  Bantu  or  black  national 
groups, 

nieso  various  Bantu  national  groups,  each 
one  with  Its  own  language,  customs  and  tra- 
ditions, migrated  from  Central  Africa  at 
about  the  same  time  as  whites  settled  at 
the  Cape.  The  black  national  groups  occu- 
pied other  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  very  close  association  over  a  long 
period  of  time  with  all  the  v.arious  groups 
,  constituting  our  population  has  given  us  a 
keen  Insight  Into  their  customs,  traditions 
and  general  way  of  life.  It  has  brought  to 
light  the  sharp  contrasts  between  them  and 
shown  the  frictions  which  can  readily  arise 
when  the  differences  are  ignored. 

Oiu-  aim  Is  to  improve  relations  between 
the  various  racial  groups.  We  are  against 
domination  of  any  one  race  by  another. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  are  working  in  the 
direction  of  a  commonwealth  or  common 
market.  ba.sed  on  political  Independence  and 
economic  Interdependence.  Within  this 
framework,  we  see  the  formation  tiltimately 
of  separate  states  for  the  whites  and  for  the 
black,  or  Bantu,  national  groups  and  the 
development  of  the  greatest  degree  of  gov- 
ernmental autonomy  for  the  colored  people 
and  for  the  Indians.  We  also  see  the  cre- 
ation of  a  consultative  body  in  which  leaders 
may  meet  on  a  basis  of  equality  to  consider 
matters  of  common  Interest  and  ways  of 
removing  possible  friction.  Tlie  Transkel.  to 
which  I  referred  earlier,  is  one  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  fxjsitlve  progress  we  are  making 
in  this  direction. 

Such  have  been  the  achievements  in  our 
country  that  nowhere  in  Independent  Africa 
do  people,  regardlees  of  their  race  or  color, 
have  as  high  a  general  standard  of  living! 
education  or  health  as  they  do  in  South 
Africa. 

Forming  part  of  Africa  as  we  do,  we  In 
South  Africa  watch  with  keen  interest  the 
developments  taking  place  in  various  parts 
of  that  continent. 

Vie  are  frequently  asked  what  our  atti- 
tude is  to  events  in  Rhodesia,  our  immedi- 
ate neighbor  to  the  north,  which  declared 
its  Independence  from  Britain  on  Nov    11 
1965. 

As  our  Prime  Minister  recently  pointed 
out,  our  basic  policy  is  one  of  noninterven- 
tion in  this  domestic  confrontation  between 
Britain  and  Rhodesia.  We  deprecate  tba 
Intervention  of  others. 
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The  qtiestion  which  many  people  .-usk  !,-, 
whether  the  actions  being  taken  against 
Rhodesia  might  not  bring  about  a  collapse 
of  order  and  economic  development  and 
precipitate  the  very  confusion  which  it  is 
said  the  actions  are  designed  to  avoid.  What 
sorely  tried  Africa  needs  is  not  further  con- 
fusion but  the  maintenance  of  order,  stabil- 
ity and  peaceful  development. 

We  ill  South  Africa  continue  regular  rela- 
tions with  both  Britain  and  Rhodesia.  W'e 
do  not  support  or  particifxite  in  any  form 
of  boycott,  nor  are  we  yielding  to  any  pres- 
sure to  do  so. 

We  liave,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  main- 
tained and  promoted  the  closest  of  rel.itions 
with  Rhodesia.  Our  bonds  of  friejidship  and 
oiir  economic   ties  have  grown. 

It  is  our  aim  to  maintain  ties  of  friend- 
fhip  with  all  neighboring  countries,  whether 
white  or  black.  We  are  anxious  to  expand 
our  trade  with  them,  to  improve  our  rela- 
tions w-ith  them,  to  assist  and  co-operate 
with  them  in  any  way  we  can. 

Much  has  been  happening  on  the  African 
continent  of  late  to  cause  concern. 

One  government  after  another  has  been 
toppled — five  alone  by  military  take-over 
during  the  last  four  months. 

Sad  to  relate,  these  events  have  frequently 
been  accompanied  by  violence,  bloodshed. 
a  heavy  toll  of  life,  murder,  and  even  assa."=Ki- 
nation.  Some  countries  on  which  grc-at 
hopes  had  been  placed  as  models  of  stability 
and  democracy  have  crumbled.  Develop- 
ments have  occtured  which  have,  unfortu- 
nately, made  a  mockery  of  the  Western  con- 
cepts of  majority  rule  and  "one  man,  one 
vote." 

But  what  does  not  make  the  headlines  Is 
the  untold  human  suffering,  the  htmger  and 
disease  that  go  with  all  this,  while  leaders 
vie  for  position  and  try  to  undermine  other 
countries. 

There  are  many  ugly  realities  In  Africa 
from  which  people  wish  to  hedge  away.  Col- 
lapsing economies,  instability,  falling  stand- 
ards of  living,  of  education,  and  of  health 
have,  unfortunately,  characterized  so  many 
parts  of  Africa  in  recent  years,  following  the 
rapid  transition  to  independence. 

Added  to  this  there  have  been  serious  bor- 
der clashes  and  other  disorders.  Tribal  war- 
fare In  one  country  alone  resulted  in  the 
slaughter  of  an  estimated  8.000  men.  women, 
and  children.  A  revolt  in  another  country 
caused  loss  of  life  estimated  at  40,000.  Bar- 
barous atrocities  included  the  savage  beating 
to  death  or  shooting  of  people  whose  only 
apparent  crime  was  that  they  could  read  and 
WTite. 

We  in  South  Africa  have  so  often  been  told 
that  we  are  WTong  in  what  we  are  doing  and 
that  we  must  conform  to  the  pattern  in 
Africa!  We  In  the  Republic  do  not  claim  to 
be  perfect,  but  Africa  has  certainly  furnished 
us  with  some  striking  examples  of  Just  how 
not  to  run  our  affairs. 

Two  decades  ago,  there  were  only  four 
Independent  states  on  the  African  continent. 
Early  last  year,  the  number  rose  to  37.  We 
in  South  Africa  have  much  sjTnpathy  and 
understanding  for  the  peoples  of  Africa.  We 
can  readily  appreciate  their  desire  for  inde- 
pendence. We.  after  all,  strove  for  many 
years  to  obtain  our  own. 

Many  of  the  ills  from  which  Independent 
Africa  is  suffering  can  be  traced  to  the  at- 
tempts to  Impose  a  Western  form  of  govern- 
ment on  people  which  is  not  only  foreign  to 
their  nature,  but  one  In  the  arts  of  which 
they  have  received  very  little  training.  Far 
too  little  value  has  been  attached  to  the  basic 
social  structure  on  which  so  much  of  Africa 
has  operated  in  the  past  and  on  which  it  will, 
no  doubt,  continue  to  operate  for  years  to 
come.  Attempts  to  destroy  it — and  there  are 
many  in  progress — take  away  the  very  main- 
stay of  African  community  life  and  create  a 
dangerous  void  which  promotes  insecurity 
and  InstabUity, 


Enemies  of  the  'West  are  profiting  from  in- 
stability in  Africa  and  from  the  fact  that 
African  countries  hold  about  one  third  of  the 
total  votes  at  the  United  Natl<ms— this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  thev  contribute 
Ju.n  over  2  per  cent  of  the  U.N.  budget. 

Red  China  is  now  represented  in  I'bout  17 
countries  in  Africa.  Roughly  one  third  of 
all  Peking's  diplomatic  mi.stions  throughout 
the  world  are  In  Africa.  When  the  issue 
of  Communist  China's  membership  arose  at 
the  Uniu>d  Nations  recently,  the  voting  was 
47-47.  Of  the  African  countries.  18  voted 
in  favor  of  seating  Peking  and  seven  ab- 
stained. South  Afrira  to<:)k  the  same  posit  un 
as  the  United  States  and  vot^-d  against  ad- 
mission. 

Problems  in  Africa  will  not  be  solved  by 
emotional  hysteria  or  by  the  Incessant  repe- 
tition of  hollow  slogans  and  platitudes.  Nor 
will  the  lasting  friendship  of  the  black  man 
be  won  by  undermining  the  white  man  in 
Africa,  as  is  still  believed  In  certain  quarters. 

We  are  proud  of  our  achievements  in  South 
Africa.  Each  day  takes  us  a  further  step 
forward  on  our  path  of  positive  progre.ss  Our 
aim  is  to  allow  ail  groups  to  preserve  their 
own  way  of  life  and  to  prosper  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  their  ability  without  underminlug 
one  another. 

Today,  about  1  million  foreign  Africans 
work  in  our  country.  One  of  our  great^-st 
probler.fs  Is  presented  by  the  thousands  of 
others  who  constantly  cross  our  borders  ille- 
gally in  order  to  seek  the  benefits  of  life 
which  our  country  has  to  offer. 

We  have  great  confidence  in  our  future. 
We  are  Jealous  of  our  sovereignty,  and  highly 
resentful  of  attempts  to  Interfere  In  our  In- 
ternal affairs.  'What  we  have  built  up  during 
the  last  300  years  Is  something  which  we  are 
ready  to  defend  with  all  the  forces  at  our 
disposal. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  people  in 
influential  positions  in  your  country  at  times 
make  most  imcompllmentary  remarks  about 
us.  we  remain  friendly  and  well  disposed 
toward  the  United  States.  American  satellite 
and  missile-tracking  stations  in  our  country 
receive  the  fullest  assistance  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  nationalize  American 
industries,  nor  do  we  defile  the  Amerlcaa 
flag. 


Amendmenti  to  the  Hoosin;  Act  of  1949 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OFOo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE,^ 
Tuesday,  June  21, 196$ 

Mr.  LO"VE.  Mr,  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  two  bills,  H.R.  15789.  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for 
urban  renewal  projects  Involving  the 
central  business  district  of  a  community 
without  regard  to  certain  requirements 
otherwise  applicable  and.  H.R.  15790,  to 
make  certain  expenditures  of  the  city  of 
Dayton.  Ohio,  eligible  as  local  grants-in- 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949. 

These  bills  would  greatly  accelerate 
the  present  urban  renewal  program  by 
allowing  noncash  credits  for  the  Sinclair 
Community  CoUege  and  the  county 
courts-jail  complex.  These  noncash 
credits  could  then  be  used  for  other 
urban  renewal  projects  in  Dayton,  Also. 
these  measures  would  permit  us  to  begin, 
at  sm  earlier  date,  a  project  of  vital  un- 
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portance  to  the  entire  Dayton  com- 
munity. This  would  be  a  project  in  the 
Inner  west  Dayton  area — an  area  of  ex- 
tremely blighted  housing  and  highly 
concentrated  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. These  problems  are  more  severe 
in  this  area  of  Dayton  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  city. 

My  request  for  consideration  of  credits 
Is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  present 
local  grant-in-aid  procedure  which  has 
been  developing  since  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  As  you  Icnow.  this  act  provides 
that  cities  should  be  given  credit  for 
public  Improvement  activities  necessary 
for  revltallzatlon  of  declining  areas. 
This  revltaUzation  is  very  necessary  for 
aiding  private  development, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  feeling  that  all 
cities  in  the  United  States  with  urban 
renewal  progrsuns  would  benefit  by  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  15789  and.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
recognize  the  Importance  of  this  meas- 
ure and  the  value  of  H.R.  15790  to  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  by  giving  favorable  considera- 
tion to  these  two  measures  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  MATSTJNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support  of  S.  1160,  a  bill  to  clarify 
and  protect  the  right  of  the  public  to  in- 
formation., and  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  and  his 
subccHnmlttee  for  reporting  the  bill  out. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomla  [Mr.  Mossl 
has  devoted  10  years  to  a  fight  for  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Congress  of  freedom-of- 
Information  legislation.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1904  that  such  a  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

Last  year  the  Senate  again  acted  fav- 
orably on  such  a  bill  and  now  In  this 
Hoiise,  the  Sulxx>mmittee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  has  finally  reported  the 
bill  to  the  floor  principally  through  the 
effort  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss]. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  in  culmina- 
tion of  his  long  and  determined  effort  to 
protect  the  American  public  from  the 
evils  of  secret  government.  Although 
there  has  been  some  talk  th&t  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  against  this  meas- 
ure, the  President  wiU  certainly  not  veto 
It.  When  signed  Into  law,  this  bill  will 
serve  as  a  lasting  monument  to  the  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  public  servant 
from  Caltfomla,  Mr.  John  E.  Moss. 

As  it  has  been  analytically  observed  by 
the  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 

WbAt  la  demanded  Is  not  the  right  to 
Btoop.  WIiAt  is  demanded  la  the  p>eople'8 
ilgbt  to  know  wtajit  goes  on  In  the  govern- 
ment tbjit  rulee  tbem  with  their  consent. 


Representative  sjovemment — government 
by  the  freely  elected  repreeentaUvea  of  the 
people — succee<ls  only  when  the  people  Are 
fully  Laformed. 

All  sorts  of  evils  can  hide  In  the  shadows 
of  governmental  secrecy.  History  haa  con- 
firmed tlnie  and  a^aln  that  when  the  spot- 
light U  turned  on  wrongdoing  In  public  life, 
the  people  are  qulcfe  to  react. 

Freedom  of  Information — the  {>eople'8 
right  to  know — Is  the  best  assurance  we  have 
that  our  goveniment  will  operate  as  U  should 
In  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  MossJ  upon 
his  final  succe.ss  In  hl.s  untiring  efforts, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
this  bill  will  pass  without  any  dissenting 
vote,  but  I  nevertheless  urge  unanimous 
vote. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Plans  To  Close  Down 
Portions  of  Monessen  Works 


I 


Clarifying  and  Protecting  the  Right  of 
die  Pablic  to  Information 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF  PErN.NsyLV.\.N:.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21, 1966 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
new  evidence  turns  up  to  prove  my  con- 
tention that  a  high  cost  economy  cannot 
operate  successfully  In  a  free  world 
market. 

Too  many  of  us  are  dreamers  who  get 
confused  between  the  starrs'-eyed,  soul- 
satlsfylng  search  for  a  one-blg-happy- 
family  world  as  against  the  belly  needs 
of  competing  economics  with  their  vary- 
needs  and  respon-sibilities  to  their 
peoples. 

If  world  peace  could  be  achieved 
through  the  self-sacrifice  of  free  trade  by 
a  high  cost  nation  it  might  be  worth  the 
effort  and  the  nece.ssary  restraints  that 
must  be  placed  upon  its  national  growth. 

You  cannot  be  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  will  of  the  wisp  of  foreign  trade  can 
never  blend  with  the  hard  realities  of 
the  exact  science  of  trade  economies. 

The  attached  news  storj-  concerns  an- 
other plant  in  my  district  affected  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  by  the  Import  im- 
pact. This  corporation  tried  to  tell  its 
story  before  my  subcommittee  on  this 
subject  In  1960  and  1961.  However,  like 
the  hearings  recently  t>efore  the  Hartke 
committee  on  steel  Imports,  the  red 
herring  of  foreign  relations,  the  GATT 
conference  and  the  Geneva  Kennedy 
round  hearings  with  a  little  eyewash 
from  the  exporter-import  groups,  with 
the  double  entry  bookkeeping  figures  on 
balance  of  payments  thrown  In.  our 
hearings  were  played  down  and  the  real 
findings  never  really  brought  to  light. 

I  warned  of  the  Impact  of  imports  on 
Jobs  in  Monessen,  Latrobe,  New  Kensing- 
ton, Arnold,  Jeannette,  Mount  Pleasant, 
and  others  in  my  own  district. 

Right  now  with  the  war  efforts  false 
job  growth  many  of  our  workers,  mer- 
chants, and  Industry  leaders  are  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise. 


The  400  or  more  or  less  jobs  to  be  lost 
tn  Monessen  means  the  livelihood  loss  to 
over  1,200  persohs  total. 

This  Is  serious  because  the  jobs  will 
be  lost.  To  say  that  the  men  will  be 
moved  to  some  other  plant  or  put  into 
jobs  in  other  parts  of  the  Monessen  works 
does  not  mean  we  have  not  lost  the  jobs. 

If  there  are  jobs  elsewhere  and  locally 
for  these  men  then  the  same  jobs  are 
there  for  the  same  number  of  workers 
who  are  looking  for  jobs. 

AU  too  often  we  look  at  the  immediate 
and  forget  that  in  the  long  run  the  jobs 
are  gone  and  they  never  come  back.  If  a 
corporation  makes  room  for  its  dis- 
placed—by imports — workers  it  only  does 
so  for  that  group  and  only  until  they 
either  die  or  move  on  to  other  employ- 
ment. 

I  fuUy  expect  much  opposition  to  my 
new  hearings  on  the  impact  of  Imports 
on  jobs,  but  if  we  can  save  just  a  few  jobs 
as  we  did  last  time  for  glass  and  textiles 
it  is  worth  the  effort. 

I  believe  tn  free  trade  when  the  trade 
Is  protective  to  every  worker  in  every 
country. 

What  good  is  it  to  protect  the  cotton 
worker  by  tariffs  and  quotas  and  then 
allow  the  extermination  of  jobs  in  the 
textile  Industry. 

Who  is  to  say  which  job  Is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  exporter- import  lobby. 
The  article  referred  to  above  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
Pittsburgh    Steel    Plans    To    Close    Down 
Portions    of    Monessen    Works — Compe- 
tition From  Foreign  Steel  Imports  CnxD 
In  Shutdown   of  Rod,   Wire,  Wire-Prod- 
ucts UNrrs 

PrrrsBURGH. — Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  said  It 
will  close  down  operations  of  Its  rod,  wire 
and  wire-products  divisions  at  Its  Monessen, 
Pa.,  works. 

Allison  R.  Maxwell,  Jr.,  president,  said  the 
company  has  found  It  can't  operate  the  di- 
visions at  a  profit.  He  said  those  individual 
wire  products  that  are  profitable  will  be 
transferred  to  the  company's  subsidiary, 
Johnson  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  which  m.ikes  fine 
specialty  wires. 

While  not  pinpointing  the  causes  of  its 
problems  with  the  rod,  wire  and  wire-prod- 
ucts divisions.  Pittsburgh  Steel  made  It  clear 
that  It  blames  its  dlfBcultles  on  the  compe- 
tition from  foreign  steel  Imports. 

In  a  news  release  announcing  the  close- 
down, the  company  noted:  "While  company 
officials  were  formulating  their  decision,  for- 
eign-made steel  continued — as  predicted — 
to  flood  into  American  markets.  Foreign- 
made  rods  already  have  captured  half  the 
American  market.  Imports  of  drawn  wire 
have  Increased  to  an  all-time  high.  Taken 
altogether,  nearly  one  of  every  two  tons  of 
rods,  drawn,  wire,  merchant  trade  products 
and  other  wire  products  used  In  the  U.S. 
now  comes  from  abroad." 

Pittsburgh  Steel  didn't  Indicate  whether  It 
was  hurt  by  a  move  by  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  last 
March  to  withdraw  list  prices  for  a  wide 
range  of  popular  naU  and  wire-rod  products. 
U.S.  Steel  said  It  dropped  list  prices  In  order 
to  compete  with  lower-priced  Imports.  Some 
other  major  producers  followed  the  action. 

Competition  from  foreign  Imports  was 
blamed  by  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.  fc«- 
Its  decision  In  March  to  pull  out  of  the  nail 
business. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  hasn't  made  nails  since  It 
closed  Its  merchant-products  division  In 
19S9,  a  spokesman  said,  but  It  did  produce  a 
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wide  range  of  wire  and  rod  products  at  the 
Mones.sen  works.  The  company  said  produc- 
tion of  most  of  these  would  be  discontinued 
as  soon  as  orders  currently  on  the  books  are 
filled. 

The  products  to  be  tran.sferred  to  Johnson 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.  include  such  specially  lines 
as  oil-tempered  wire  and  shaped  wires. 

No  tirm  dat«  was  set  for  the  shutdown  of 
all  wire  and  rod  operations  at  Monessen.  but 
the  spokesman  said  the  company  hoped  to 
have  t!ie  phaseout  completed  in  about  six 
month.s. 

All  other  steelmaking  and  coke  pUmt  opera- 
tions at  Manes.sen  will  continue,  the  spokes- 
man said.  The  Monei^scn  works  employs 
about  3.700  workers,  about  400  of  whom  were 
understood  to  be  in  the  rod.  wire  and  wire- 
products  divisions.  The  company  said  It 
wouldn't  estimate  how  many  workers  would 
actually  lose  their  Jobs.  A  number  will  be 
transferred  to  other  departments  or  other 
'plant.s  of  t!ie  company,  the  spt^ikcsman  said. 


Thurgood  Marshall  Speaks  at  Indianap- 
olis Hoasing  Conference 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDL\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  21,  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  housing 
conference  was  held  June  14  and  15, 1966, 
in  Indianapolis  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Housing  and  the  Mayor's 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

Pi-incipal  speaker  at  the  conference 
was  the  Honorable  Thurgood  Marshall, 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  June  15  address.  Judge  Marshall 
said  of  urban  housing  problems: 

They  are,  in  hard  and  unpleasant  fact,  a 
challenging  and  dangerous  characteristic  of 
urban  America,  North  as  well  as  South,  West 
as  well  as  East. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  Judge  Mar- 
shall's eloquent  and  realistic  statement: 
Draft  Remarks  of  Solicitor  General  Thitr- 

GOOD  Marshall,  Greater  Indianapolis  Co.v- 

FERENCK     ON    AOEQUATK    HOUSING     FOR     Al.T 

Hotel     Sevehin,     Indianapolis,     Ind,     13 

Noon,  Wednesday,  Junk  15,  1966 

I  .am  grateful  to  all  of  you  here  today,  not 
simply  for  the  courtesy  of  your  Invitation  to 
participate  In  this  conference  but,  far  more 
Important,  for  your  wlUlngness  to  confront 
the  housing  problems  of  the  Greater  In- 
dianapolis community  head-on. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  here,  as  in  other 
urban  areas  throughout  the  country,  varying 
and  divergent  assessments  about  housing — 
of  Its  adequacy.  Its  ready  accessibility  by  all. 
its  character  and  Its  quality. 

There  are  those,  I  am  sure,  who  see  no  real 
need  for  concern  about  the  situation,  who 
believe  that  things.  In  total,  are  not  too  bad 
at  all. 

Then,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrimi. 
there  are  those  who  are  convinced  we  face 
a  crisis  In  housing,  that  It  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  serious  shortcomings  of  our  econ- 
omy and  our  society. 

And  finally,  there  Is  that  sizeable  middle 
group  who  haven't  given  the  matter  much  at- 
tention or  thought,  those  who  are  relatively 
satisfied  and  at  ease  with  their  own  lot  and 
find  it  difficult  to  Involve  themselves  in  prob- 


lems that  may  affect  others  but  which  don't, 
they  feel  certain,  have  any  broader  or  more 
pressing  Impact. 

While  this  conference  cannot  produce  an 
absolute  unanimity  of  view.  It  can  define  with 
some  precision  the  true  and  real  nature  of 
the  area's  hou.sing  situation  and,  hopefully, 
point  the  way  toward  a  communltywide  at- 
tack on  the  problems  that  do  exist. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  .anyone  to 
attempt  that  a.sse.s.smeiit  for  you  or  to  present 
a  ready-made  formula  for  community  action, 
and  I  shall  resist  any  such  temptation. 

But  urban  housing  problems,  unfortu- 
nately enough,  are  not  Isolated  to  Just  a 
few  communities;  they  are,  in  hard  and  un- 
pleasant f.ict.  a  challenging  ar.d  daiigerou.s 
char.Klcristic  of  urban  America,  North  as 
well  as  South,  West  as  well  as  E;ist. 

And  it  .should  be  plainly  evident  that  the 
scope  and  dimension  of  these  problems  make 
them  a  matter  of  Interest  and  concern  whose 
imp.ict  goes  far  beyond  those  who  p>orsonally 
suffer  the  inadequacies,  day  In  and  day  out. 
It  is  not  a  problem  Just  of  the  poor,  al- 
though its  eflect  on  this  economic  group  is 
a  direct  and  telling  one. 

It  is  not  a  problem  Just  of  the  Negro 
American  although,  once  again,  he  is  affected 
more  severely  th.on  most  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
It  is  not  a  problem  of  a  particular  religious 
or  nationality  group,  although  some  of  thc-^e 
have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  housing 
in.idequacies  than  do  others  more  fortunate 
Housing— and  specifically  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate housing — is  a  community  problem,  an 
American  problem. 

To  resolve  It  demands  a  community  and  a 
national  commitment  and  program. 

But  what  do  we  really  mean  by  adequate 
housing? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  In  tlie 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  declared  the  national 
housing  poUcy  to  be  "a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can f.amlly." 

If  that  purpose  were  to  be  achieved,  I  am 
convinced  most  of  us  would  agree  that  we 
would  have  met  the  goal  of  adequate  housing. 
But  we  must  be  sure  of  our  terms  and 
creative  and  persevering  In  developing  the 
means  and  the  responsibility  for  esUbllsh- 
Ing  needed  programs  and  Implementing  them 
Into  effective  reality. 

As  to  terms.  I  am  certain  most  people  could 
reach  a  common  understanding  as  to  what 
"a  decent  home"  should  be.  Yet  ten  million 
Americans  live  In  dwellings  that  are  sub- 
standard and,  therefore,  are  denied  the  de- 
cency of  housing  which  the  1949  Housing 
Act  solemnly  pledged. 

But  shortcomings  of  promise  and  perform- 
ance— between  goal  and  reality— become 
markedly  more  severe  when  we  get  to  the 
point  of  defining  and  achieving  "a  suitable 
living  environment"  which  Is  also  the  pledge 
for  every  American  family. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  what  is  not  a 
fact.  Let  us  assume  that  all  housing  in  our 
urban  areas  met  the  standard  of  decency. 
Would  we  then  have  satisfied  our  goals,  even 
though  some — a  very  sizable  some — would 
be  restricted  to  certain  areas  by  deliberate 
design,  confined  to  a  section  not  by  choice 
but  by  influence  beyond  their  own  desire  and 
will,  prohibited,  as  if  by  law  of  apartheid, 
from  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  mobUity' 
which  Is  a  right  enjoyed  and  utUlzed  by 
others  with  varying  degrees  of  flexibility? 

There  are  some  people,  and  we  should  never 
forget  or  Ignore  It,  who  would  say  "Yes,  that 
can  be  a  suitable  IMng  environment." 

And  then  there  are  some  who  really  haven't 
thought  about  It  because,  they  believe  It 
doesn't  affect  them. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  know,  with- 
out doubt  or  reservation,  that  such  an  en- 
vh^nment  la  suitable  neither  for  tbe  indi- 
vidual nor  for  the  community. 

We  hold,  with  President  Johnson,  that 
"men  are  shaped  by  their  world."    And  when 


it  is.  ;is  the  President  described  it.  "a  world 
of  decay,  ringed  by  an  invisible  wall,  inhen 
escape  is  arduous  and  uncertiiln.  and  the 
saving  pressures  of  a  more  hopeful  society 
are  unknown.  It  can  cripple  the  youth  and 
It  cun  isolate  the  man." 

It  can  also  shake  the  community,  that 
comfortable  community  beyond.  It  can 
jihake  its  security,  lis  tranquility,  its  treasury, 
and  its  purp<.]se. 

It  imiX5.ses  a  social  and  moral  cost  bcyr.nd 
measure:  it  assesses  a  financial  cost  of  phys- 
ical maintenance  and  s.^^-la!  and  public  serv- 
ice which  must  be  c.UcuIated  not  in  the  mil- 
lions, but  in  the  billions. 

And  that  does  not  take  Into  .'account  the 
cost  of  potential  skills  and  talents— the  pro- 
ductivity of  mind  and  hand— which  are 
thwarted  and  wasted  and  lost  to  society 

It  divides,  it  separates.  It  weakens,  and  It 
desuoys. 

It  not  only  thrives  on  distrust,  dlssentlon. 
Ignorance,  and  fear;  it  fans  and  feeds  these 
names  of  frustration  and  social  discontent. 
Surely  then,  this  society  of  two  worlds 
must  be  mcri;ed.  this  widening  gulf  between 
ailluence  and  poverty  bridged,  this  separation 
of  one  group,  one  r.ace.  from  another  repaired 
and  healed,  once  and  for  all. 

To  do  that  requires  eventual  dissolution 
of  the  ghetto,  not  necessarily  its  total  physi- 
cal dcstrunion.  but  the  removal  of  condi- 
tions which  require  certviln  people  to  live  in 
it  involuntarily. 

And  to  do  that,  we  must  attain  certain 
pre-requiivites  in  terms  of  program  and  policy 
and  their  implementation. 

First  of  these,  most  experts  agree.  Is  crea- 
tion of  an  actual  and  genuine  open  housing 
market  throughout  every  area  of  the  nation, 
a  market  in  which  there  are  no  religious  or 
racial  restrictions. 

It  means,  as  well,  a  tremendous  expansion 
of  the  housing  supply  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families,  dispersed  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area  and  not  concentrated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  tracks. 

And  with  these  factors  established.  It 
means  rebuilding,  physically  and  socially,  the 
ghetto  areas — many  o;  which  are  the  most 
attractive  and  advantageous  geographically 
in  the  metropolitan  complex.  Revltallzatlon 
would  accomplish  conversion  of  these  sec- 
tions Into  places  of  suitable  envb-onment 
once  again,  no  longer  physical  slums  and  no 
longer  racial  or  economic  compounds. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  In  this  effort,  we 
face  staggering  tasks  and  massive  obligaUons. 
And  I  am  In  no  way  underestimating  the 
role  or  absolving  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  when  I  say  that  the  solution 
to  this  problem  of  housing  rests  not  wltli 
Washington  alone.  It  Is  shared  by  State  and 
local  governments,  by  business  and  labor,  by 
fair  housing  groups  and  other  community 
action  agencies,  by  religious  and  clvU  rights 
organization,  by  those  now  Isolated  in  the 
ghettos  and.  most  assuredly,  by  tlioee  who 
now  enjoy  the  foolish  luxury  of  Ignorinij 
them. 

But  if  we  do  that  Job,  It  will  be  effort 
and  expenditure  put  to  constructive  use  and 
devoted  to  a  healthful  purpose,  as  compered 
to  the  vast  costs.  In  both  time  and  money, 
which  are  ploughed  into  the  divided  society 
and  the  separate  worlds  of  today.  That  is 
the  kind  of  cost  we  can  no  longer  afford, 
either  in  dollars  or  in  depressed  human 
values. 

We  have  made  some  progress — Indeed  tills 
conference  today  U  an  evidence  both  of 
thought  and  movement. 

But  we  cannot  delude  ourselvee  by  over- 
simplifying the  complexity  of  the  work  to 
be  done  or  in  underestimating  the  difficulties 
we  win  encounter. 

The  alternative  to  facing  up  to  that  com- 
plexity and  those  difficulties,  however  is 
even  more  burdensome,  because  It  would  be 
a  program  of  inaction  which  is  fraught  with 
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terrible  danger  to  our  economy,  our  society. 
and  our  national  conscience. 

It  would  be  wrong — tragically,  deetruc- 
tlvely  wrong. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  Is  no  alternative 
In  the  true  spirit  of  the  word. 

We  are  left,  therefore,  with  the  massive 
and  urgent  task  of  correcting  the  problem. 
of  overcoming  the  obstacles,  of  righting  the 
wrong  we  have  permitted  to  develop  and 
grow. 

As  haxd  as  the  work  admittedly  will  be. 
It  must  be  done,  and  In  the  doing  we  wUl 
have  made  a  lasting  contribution  toward 
fulfilling  the  American  purpoee  and  redeem- 
ing the  American  promise 

There  Is  no  higher  function  of  citizenship 
than  that. 

Let  us  determine  to  perform  it  with  wisdom 
and  persistence,  for  the  good  of  Uo  all 


San  Francisco  Welcomes  the  U.S.S. 
Enlerprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  7.  1966 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  nuclear-powered  attack  aircraft  car- 
rier U.S.S.  Enterprise  will  be  arriving  on 
her  first  visit  to  her  new  home  port  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  Calif., 
following  a  tour  of  more  than  8  months 
In  combat  operations  in  the  South  China 
Sea. 

Commissioned  on  November  25,  1961, 
the  "Big  E"  has  been  performing  yeoman 
service  for  the  United  States.  Along 
with  the  carrier  Independence,  she  par- 
ticipated in  the  Cuban  quarantine  and 
was  subsequently  deployed  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

In  July  1964.  the  Enterprise  in  com- 
pany with  her  nuclear-powered  escorts, 
the  Long  Beach  and  Bainbridge.  circum- 
navigated the  globe  in  Operation  Sea 
Orbit.  This  task  force  comprised  of  nu- 
clear-powered surface  ships  performed 
the  entire  65-day  globe-circling  voyage 
without  receiving  any  fuel,  food,  or  other 
provisions  en  route.  It  was  an  unprec- 
edented history-making  feat,  impossible 
of  duplication  without  replenishment  by 
conventional -powered  surface  ships. 

In  December  of  last  year,  the  Enter- 
prise was  deployed  to  Vietnam  and  be- 
came the  first  nuclear-powered  ship  to 
engage  in  combat  operations.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  naval  history,  vessel 
operations  were  completely  independent 
of  the  limitations  of  propulsion  by  either 
wind  or  limited  fossil  fuel  supply.  Two 
oil-bumlng  escorts  were  her  sole  limita- 
tion, for  which  the  nuclear-powered  car- 
rier carried  black  oil  for  refueling. 

On  her  second  day  on  station  In  South 
Vietnam  waters,  the  Enterprise  broke  the 
existing  record  for  the  number  of  sorties 
flown  in  a  single  day  by  setting  a  new 
high  of  165. 

Displacing  more  than  83,000  tons,  the 
"Big  E"  is  the  largest  warship  in  the 
world.  Her  flight  deck  area  is  equivalent 
to  almost  AV2  acres,  and  the  total  height 


of  the  ship  from  the  keel  to  mast  top  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  25-story  building. 

Powered  by  eight  nuclear  reactors  pro- 
ducing over  200.000  horespower.  this  $444 
million  carrier  has  a  top  speed  of  more 
than  28  knots  Her  evaporators  produce 
enough  water  for  the  dally  consumption 
of  almost  1,500  homes.  She  has  over  900 
telephones.  The  total  output  of  all  elec- 
tronic equipment  on  board  Ls  equal  to 
the  output  of  about  300  powerful  radio 
stations  operating  simultaneously.  She 
has  900  television  receivers,  a  closed- 
circuit  television  station,  and  generates 
sufficient  electricity  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  city  of  over  2  million  lieople.  In  addi- 
tion, her  equipment  includes  such  mod- 
ern and  complex  items  as  the  naval  tac- 
tical data  system,  a  data  processing  and 
communications  system  which  evaluates 
enemy  threats  and  recommends  counter 
moves  toshipboai'd  commanders  in  mil- 
lionths  u3r a  second.  A  second  mechani- 
cal brain  is  the  integrated  operational 
intelligence  system  which  stores  data 
from  reconnaissance  flights  to  be  called 
up  as  needed  in  order  to  provide  the 
tactical  commander  with  a  full  back- 
ground of  information  on  any  given  tar- 
get area.  She  represents,  therefore,  one 
of  the  mo.=  t  amazing  engineeiing  feats  of 
modern  times. 

The  word  "entei'prise"  signifies  bold- 
ness, initiative,  and  readiness  to  under- 
take important  missions,  and  this  aptly 
describes  the  world's  only  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  which  is  the 
pride  of  the  U.S.  NavT-  It  also  charac- 
terizes the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
capabilities  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  and  particularly  the  naval  ship- 
yard, and  represents  a  tribute'  to  these 
Pacific  coast  facilities  by  the  selection 
of  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Alameda  as 
her  home  port,  joining  a.s  she  does  the 
three  other  aircraft  carriers  aLso  home- 
ported  at  this  location — the  US  S.  Han- 
cock <CVA-19i,  the  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea 
(CVA-431.  and  the  USS  Ranc/cr  'CVA- 
6I1. 

As  befitting  the  occasion,  there  will  be 
a  huge  welcoming  reception  for  the  En- 
terprise and  her  crew  today  at  the  Ala- 
meda Naval  Air  Station,  and  I  wish  to 
join  my  voice  in  e.xtending  a  wann  per- 
sonal welcome  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise.  Capt  James  M. 
Holloway  III.  USN,  and  the  approxi- 
mately 5.000  officers  and  men  of  that 
gallant  ship. 


The  34th  Anniversary  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    M.\SS.\CHt."SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Jjlr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  and  happy  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans 00  this  34th  anniversary  of  the 


chartering  of  this  outstanding  organi- 
zation. 

The  DAV  was  established  in  1919, 
largely  through  the  vision  of  one  man. 
Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  of  Cincinnati.  It 
held  its  first  national  convention  in  1921 
and  today  it  speaks  for  more  than  231,000 
members. 

Its  record  of  achicvemnet  is  an  out- 
standing one.  Actively  supporting  all  of 
the  legislation  benefiting  disabled  vet- 
erans since  1920,  this  great  organization 
is  particularly  noted  for  its  successful 
campaign  in  behalf  of  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped. 

DAV  leaders,  by  virtue  of  their  own 
disabilities,  know  only  too  intimately  the 
problems  of  medical  care,  rehabilitation, 
compensation,  job  training,  and  employ- 
ment that  must  be  faced  by  the  disabled 
veteran  and  therefore  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  help  find  solutions  to  these 
trying  problems. 

Though  most  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  DAV  are  concrete,  perhaps  the 
greatest  is  immeasurable  and  intangible, 
and  that  is  hope. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  hope  and 
the  great  part  it  played  in  raising  the 
morale,  lifting  the  spirit,  and  fortifying 
the  indomitable  courage  of  thousands  of 
disabled,  war-stricken  veterans,  scarred 
by  battle,  broken  in  body,  and  sometimes 
in  mind  by  the  heroic  sti-uggle  against 
the  enemy. 

Giving  them  hope  and  renewed  courage 
to  hold  on,  so  to  speak,  and  to  continue 
to  face  up  to  the  problems  of  serious 
handicaps  and  the  wounds  and  scars  of 
bloody  war  experlneces  during  the  post- 
war period  when  DAV  was  foimded,  was 
one  of  its  most  memorable  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  the  veteran. 

To  the  suffering  and  the  helpless,  DAV 
in  many  Instances  brought  a  new  lease 
on  life,  a  new,  fresh  spirit,  a  resolve  to 
bear  up  when  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
surrender  to  the  pessimism  and  despair 
that  beset  them. 

So,  we  must  be  proud  to  recall,  not 
only  the  invaluable  support  of  DAV  of 
all  veterans  legislation,  but  also  the  tre- 
mendous morale-building  services,  yes, 
and  personal  services,  which  this  great 
organization  has  performed  for  so  many 
disabled  veterans.  Such  loyal,  effective 
devotion  to  a  cause  so  deeply  cherished 
by  the  American  people  is  sometliing 
that  will  always  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered. 

I  would  like  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  observe  in  a  very  personal  sense  the 
deep  appreciation  I  feel,  and  which  I 
know  is  shared  by  many  others,  for  the 
personal  assistance  that  has  been  ren- 
dered me  throughout  the  years  by  the 
great  leaders  of  the  DAV,  national.  State, 
and  local,  in  working  out  vital  legislative 
and  administrative  problems  designed  to 
imnlcmeiit  the  overall  veteran's  progi-am 
which  has  proved  to  be  so  conspicuously 
helpful  to  veterans  and  their  dear  ones. 
Without  tliis  aid.  which  is  unselfishly 
given  me  by  DAV  and  fellow  veteran  or- 
ganizations, my  ta.=k  in  striving  for  the 
gieat  Magna  Carta  of  the  veteran's 
cause  and  other  vciy  importaiit  work, 
would  have  been  inestimably  more  diffi- 
cult.    I  am  pleased  to  take  this  oppcr- 
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tuiiity  to  i-epeat  what  I  have  said  so 
many  times  before,  that  I  am  and  will 
always  be  very  grateful  to  the  leaders 
and  members  of  DAV  for  their  tremen- 
doiLs  zeal,  loyalty,  devotion,  and  effec- 
tiveness in  working,  striving,  and  fight- 
ing for  the  disabled  veterans,  for  all  the 
veteians,  and  for  their  families. 

DAV  can  boast  of  some  of  the  greatest 
leaders  this  Nation  has  ever  known,  men 
of  courage  who  have  felt  the  stings  of 
battle,  men  of  compassion  who  have 
deeply  felt  for  their  stricken  comrades, 
men  of  vision  who  found  a  way  to  help 
them,  men  of  judgment,  ability,  and 
dogged  persistency  who  never  ceased 
their  labors  until  the  job  at  hand  was 
accomplished  to  assist  those  who  so 
ul■^ently  needed  help. 

The  services  of  these  men  at  cveiy 
level  is  needed  today  to  insure  that  the 
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IFrnm  the  O^ala  (Pla  )  Star  Banner,  June  \-y 
1966] 

REr"RF;.->F:NT.\TIVE     SiKES     HO.NORED      BY      RiVKRS 

AND  Harbors  Unit 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  annual  con- 
vention In  Washmgion  was  the  presentation 
of  the  Congress'  highest  award,  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Award,  to  Representa- 
tive Robert  L.  Sikks  of  Florida.  The 
presentation  w.-is  mudc  at  the  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  the  Congre.ss  on  the  closing  day  of  the 
convention. 

The  presentuiion  was  made  by  Col.  Frank 
H.  Collins.  USAF  retired,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Tlie  selection  of  Repre- 
sentative SiKEs  to  receive  the  award  was 
made  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Cun- 
gre.ts.  the  directorate  concurring.  In  malting 
tlie  award  the  conunitiee  ordered  the  follow- 
ing citation : 

•For  more  than  20  years  of  loyal  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
^-^nrtas  throughout  which  he  has  held  a  high 


veterans'  cause  will  never  be  swept  under   /^^^^  throughout  which  he  haa  held  a  high 
the  table  of  indifference  and  procrasti-Ni!'™^  ^'"''^  '"^^  of  those  devoted  to  the 

nation,  and  that  this  Govern^en^":!i^^:.^rrnd  kV^^^n^g^u^  ^  aTd'c^s^^^'^^^^^^ 

continue  to  discharge  In  fullest  measure     -'      conser\auon  01 

Its  obligation  to  those  who  put  coimtry 
before  .self,  and  who  upheld  freedom  in 
their  time,  just  as  other  gallant  Ameri- 
can boys  are  doing  today. 

To  all  these  courageous  men,  these 
gleaning  patriots  of  this  great  Nation, 
past  and  present.  I  tender  my  admira- 
tion, esteem,  and  gratitude  today  and  I 
know  that  DAV  can  be  relied  upon  to 
carry  on  its  superb  work  for  those  who 
offered  their  all  on  the  altar  of  American 
patriotism. 


Hon.   Robert   L.   F. 
National    Rivers 
gre$i 


Sikes    Honored    by 
and    Harbors    Con- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  14. 1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  honor  and  distinct  privilege  of  ap- 
plauding the  accomplishments  of  a  dis- 
tinguished publlc^servant  and  outstand- 
ing Member  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  Honorable  Robert  L. 
P.  SncES.  As  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  Bob 
Sikes  has  rendered  Invaluable  service  to 
our  country  in  the  26  years  of  his  tenure 
an  unequaled  record  for  a  Florida  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  Member. 

For  6  years,  he  has  served  as  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress.  For  his  service  to  that  orga- 
nization, and  to  the  waterways  develop- 
ment of  America  he  has  received  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Award 
from  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress.  I  know  that  the  Members  of 
the  Hou3e  will  want  to  join  with  me  in 
congi-atulating  the  achievements  and 
service  of  this  outstandhig  American. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  an 
editorial  and  a  news  story  about  Bob 
biKEs  in  the  Congressional  Record: 


the  Nation's  water  resources,  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Honor  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is  awarded  to 
Robert  Lee  F!t.ton  Sikes  of  Florida,  states- 
man and  legislator.  His  wisdom  and 
coura<;e  as  a  molder  of  public  policy  with  re- 
spect to  water  will  be  written  large  In  the 
history  of  his  country's  welfare  and 
security  " 

Represent. i'.ive  SiKis  is  a  senior  member  of 
the  Florida  delegation,  and  is  a  ranking 
member  In  tlie  House  of  Representatives. 
He  has  served  in  the  House  longer  than  any 
(.ther  Finridian  in  history. 

sfnior  member 
He  is  a  mentber  of  the  House  Committee 
on  .Appropriations  and  Is  one  of  its  senior 
members.  This  committee,  which  controls 
the  purse  strings  of  the  nation.  Is  divided 
into  a  number  of  sub-committees  which  have 
responsibility  in  various  fields  of  government 
enterprises. 

Rep  Sikes  is  a  member  of  three  top-rank- 
ing sulxommiUees  and  is  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  military  construction. 
This  committee  makes  appropriations  for 
construction  of  all  U.S.  Military  bases 
throughout  the  country.  He  Is  vice  chair- 
man of  the  defense  subcommittee  which  Is 
cliarged  wiUi  the  responsibility  of  appor- 
tioning more  than  half  the  money  in  the 
iederal  budget  each  year.  He  Is  also  vice 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  state. 
Justice  and  commerce  which  appropriates  for 
the.se  three  Important  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Rep.  Sikes  has  a  long  record  of  legislative 
Interest    In    conservation.     He    has    written 
many  of  the  laws  on  the  statute  books  deal- 
ing with  forestry,  and  Is  credited  with  hav- 
ing a  major  part  in  the  work  of  establishing 
the  present  nationwide  federal-state  forestry 
program.     He   is  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
watershed  program  under  which  substantial 
progress   in  conservation  haa   been   possible, 
son.   conservation 
He  has  been  a  constant  supporter  of  soli 
conservation  and  other  practices  designed  to 
insure  the  best  of  the  nations  lands,  and  has 
helped  to  develop  the  recreational  programs 
which  are  now  possible  through  farm  bills 
sou  conservation  measures  and  the  area  de- 
velopment program.     The  congressman  was 
active  In  the  passage  of  the  WUderness  Bill 
and   the   land   and   water   conservation   act 
He  has  been   a  life-long  supporter  of  con- 
servation practices. 

His  Interests  have  not  been  limited  to  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  the  facilities  of 
the  First  District,  which  he  represents,  the 
Cross-Florida  Mrge  Canal  and  other  water- 


way proj<^."ts.  He  is  active  in  Iegi^:ative  mat- 
ters ,.nd  IS  a  Vigorous  supporter  of  his  views 
on  the  floor  of  congress.  As  an  instance 
auruig  Hou.se  debate  on  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
he  .spoke  eleven  times  in  oppositi.jn  and  of- 
fered u  number  of  lunendments  intended  to 
reduce  its  h.irmfui  scope.  He  never  leaves 
any  doubt  ..s  to  where  he  stands  on  major 
legislatioi!. 

Another  honor  beitowed  upon  Rep  Sikes 
was  the  presentation,  by  Sen.  Spessard  Hol- 
I  AND,  for  the  State  Conservation  Department. 
of  a  lurge  plaque  l>earing  a  replica  of  the 
Florida  sute  seal,  in  bronze,  and  a  citation 
praising  the  congres.sman  for  his  continued 
support  in  Coneress  of  appropnatioiis  for 
Florida  public  w^irks  projects. 

iPiom  the  Oriando  iFla.)  Evening  Star  June 
14.  19661 
Naiionm,  Award  fxw   Bob  Sikes 
The  coveted  Gtx>rge  Washington  Memorial 
Award,  presented  each  year  by  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  has  been  con- 
ferred on  Representative  Robert  L.  P.  Sikes 
of     Crestvlew.     distinguished     Florida     con- 
gressman. 

Congres-snian  Sikes  has  done  a  most  out- 
-standing  Job  for  all  of  Florida  m  many  areas 
and  particularly  .so  In  the  furtherance' of  the 
great  Cror-  =  -norid;i  Barge  Canal  which  is  now 
under  coiijtruction.  He  richly  deserves  this 
high  national  honor  which  is  given  in  rec- 
oenition  of  distinguished  service  to  the  cause 
of   water  development. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  head  of  the  sub- 
commitree  for  military  construction 
Florida's  Bob  Sikes  has  done  his  state  yeo- 
man service  He  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gre.ss in  1940  and  his  long  experience  and 
dedicated  service  have  made  him  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

To  Bod  .SiKi-s,  dean  of  the  Florida  deleei- 
tion.  must  go  much  of  the  credit  for  turn- 
ing the  century-old  dream  of  a  cross-Florida 
canal  into  a  moving  project  headed  for  com- 
pletion  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  Evening  Star  which  deeply  appreciates 
all  the  fine  things  Bob  Sikes  has  accom- 
plished for  the  Sunshine  State  e.vtends  its 
hearty  congratulations  to  him  for  the  signal 
honor  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Award  by  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress.  Few  men  have  so  thoroughly  de- 
served this  coveted  national  honor 


Big  Brother'i  Blackjack 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OE 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13.  1966 
Mr.  RLTMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
distressed  to  read  In  the  local  newspa- 
pers of  the  pressure  being  put  on  Federal 
employees  to  participate  in  the  Presi- 
dent's savings  bond  program. 

The  following  editorial  comment  from 
the  June  16,  1966,  edition  of  the  Evening 
Star,  ■Washington,  DC,  puts  this  out- 
rageous coercion  in  proper  perspective: 

Big  Brothers  Blackjack 
Its   a    few   years   ahead   of   schedule,    but 

George  Orwalls  1984  Is  upon  us.    And  If  you 

work    for    the    Federal    government,    don't 

think  Big  Brother  isn't  watching. 

The  word  has  come  down  from  no  less  an 

authority    than    Postmaster    General    Larry 
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CBrten,  who  doubles  In  brass  as  chairman 
of  the  President's  savings  bond  campaign. 
In  a  letter  to  all  dept&rtment  and  agency 
heads.  O'Brien  has  laid  It  on  the  line. 

1 — The  I»resiaent  Is  personally  following 
this  campaign  and  be  will  accept  nothing 
lesa  than  the  minimum  Immediate  goal  of  75 
per  cent  participation. 

2 — The  President  wlU  consider  adequate 
nothing  less  than  realization  of  oiir  long- 
range  goal  of  90  per  cent,  and  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  achievement 
of  the  100  per  cent  record  established  by  the 
White  House. 

Some  employees  say  they  have  been  threat- 
ened with  denial  of  promotions  or  even  loss 
of  Jobe  unless  they  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 
Others  have  had  their  "loyalty"  questioned 
and  still  others  have  been  told  their  superiors 
will  make  life  miserable  for  them  unless  they 
toe  the  line. 

This  Is  outrageous.  There  Is  no  othor 
word  for  It.  And  It  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  Fed- 
eral eatabllshment. 

Why  should  Federal  workers  be  black- 
Jacked  Into  buying  Federal  bonds  If  they 
can't  afford  It  or  don't  want  to  buy  them? 
Especially  since  they  know  that  the  dollars 
they  get  back  when  the  bonds  mature  are 
likely  to  be  worth  less  than  their  original 
Investment. 

It  aeems  to  us  that  Big  Brother  has  more 
Important  things  to  do.  Chief  among  these 
U  to  put  the  government's  fiscal  house  in 
order  and  thereby  stop  the  steady  erosion  of 
the  dollar's  purchasing  power.  If  this  were 
done  It  might  be  possible  to  sell  the  bonds 
without  twisting  arms  and  knocking  heads 
together. 


DAY  Day  on  the  HUI 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN,TATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  able  to  serve  our  coun- 
try in  time  of  war  have  a  special  under- 
standing of  the  real  spirit  in  which  the 
Congress  meets  to  commemorate  the 
34th  anniversary,  on  June  17,  1966,  of  the 
granting  of  the  congressional  charter  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  as  a 
national  service  veterans  organization. 

It  is  significant  that  this  civilian  ef- 
fort, begiiming  back  in  1920  following 
World  War  I,  was  first  organized  to  help 
America's  disabled  veterans,  veterans' 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependents  to 
band  together  witti  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing each  other.  But.  this  was  only  a 
beginning.  During  World  War  II  eligi- 
bility was  extended  to  any  American 
citizen  irtio  had  been  either  wounded, 
gassed,  injured,  or  disabled  by  reason  of 
active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  of  some  country  allied 
with  it  during  time  of  war.  Today.  2 
million  war  veterans  are  receiving  dis- 
ability compensation  from  the  U.S.  Vet- 
erans' Adihlnistration  and  a  great  many 
have  been  assisted  by  the  legislative  and 
rehabilitative  activities  of  the  DAV. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  also 
to  the  spirit  in  which  these  services  are 
rendered  by  the  leadership  of  the  DAV. 
This  organization's  special  contribution 
to  our  country  has  been  to  see  to  it  that 
•n    ex-servicemen    and    women   shoiild 


have  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  and 
assistance  in  order  to  realize  their  rights 
after  discharge.  And  this  decision  was 
reached,  not  by  a  ukase  of  a  single  in- 
dividual but  in  a  democratic  way  by  a 
vote  at  the  DAV  National  Convention  at 
Louisville.  Ky.,  in  June  1941. 

The  following  resume  of  some  of  the 
services  extended  by  the  nationwide  staff 
of  full-time  national  service  officers  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  for  a 
10-year  period  speaks  for  itself.  During 
that  decade.  2.527.647  claim  folders  were 
reviewed;  1,186.131  ratin.g  board  appear- 
ances were  held,  and  496.571  favorable 
awards  were  obtained.  This  represented 
a  total  of  $178,416,000  in  increased  com- 
pen-sation  and  .$426,233,252  in  monetary 
benefits  obtained. 

Such  advice  and  assistance  t-o  claim- 
ants, each  with  his  own  particular  prob- 
lem, may  take  a  few  rnniutes  or  countless 
houi's.  It  may  include  such  services  as 
proving  entitlement,  adjusting  a  dis- 
ability ratinir.  medical  treatment,  ob- 
taining prosthetic  appliances,  and  voca- 
tional training.  It  calls  for  a  careful 
study  of  the  evidence  in  official  claims 
folders,  preparing  briefs,  and  making 
presentation  to  claims  and  rating  boards. 
Dtn-lng  last  fall,  in  a  column  in  the  DAV 
magazine,  which  goes  to  all  members. 
Irving  Peltz,  national  service  director, 
summarized  the  workinrrs  of  this  national 
service  program,  to  help  both  vet^erans 
and  the  Congre.ss  to  understand  the  scope 
and  the  goals  of  the  Disabled  American 
VeterarLS.    It  is  an  impressive  story. 

I  want,  too,  at  this  time,  to  pay  tribute 
to  Claude  Callegary,  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. We  hear  much  today  about  the 
problems  faced  by  ".school  drop-outs." 
Claude  Callegary  was  a  "school  drop- 
out" back  in  the  1930's  when  he  was 
forced  to  leave  school  at  the  seventh- 
grade  level  in  order  to  help  support  his 
family.  Between  1935  and  1941  he  took 
any  job  he  could  find — working  in  the 
cotton  mills,  tending  filling  stations,  and 
driving  trucks.  Nine  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  In  March  1941,  Mr.  CaEe- 
gary  volunteered  for  .service  in  the  Army. 
After  serving  with  distinction  in  the 
Aleutians  he  was  ordered  in  1944  to  the 
South  Pacific  where,  in  October  of  that 
year,  he  was  one  of  only  three  survivors 
of  a  plane  crash  on  the  tiny  Pacific 
Island  of  Biak. 

While  recuperating  in  Army  hw^pltals 
he  spent  his  time  studying  for  a  high 
school  diploma  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  enrolled  In  the  University  of 
Maryland.  He  passed  the  Mar>iand  bar 
exams  In  1949,  ranging  among  the  top 
10  In  the  State.  At  present,  in  addition 
to  playing  a  very  active  role  in  veterans' 
affairs,  he  Is  a  senior  partner  in  his  own 
law  firm  and  a  recogrizcd  expert  on  la- 
bor law.  On  his  return  from  a  recent 
visit  to  Vietnam.  Commander  Callegary 
had  this  to  say  about  our  servicemen  now 
stationed  there : 

In  the  course  of  my  visitation  to  tlie  Pa- 
cific theater  of  operations.  I  visited  oiir 
wounded  soldiers  in  .\merican  and  Vietnam- 
ese hospitals  In  mar.y  areas.  I  also  learned. 
of  course,  that  there  are  new  hospit^ils  being 
opened  as  quickly  as  possible  to  take  care  of 
the  additional  American  wounded  During 
my  stopoff  at  DaNang,  I  watched  hundreds 


of  wounded  GI's  being  brought  out  by  hell- 
copters  ajid  taken  on  hospital  planes  for 
swift  -Shipment  to  general  hospitals.  I  spoke 
to  many  of  these  soldiers,  some  of  whom  were 
19  and  20  years  of  age,  and  they  were  all  very 
much  concerned  about  what  would  happen 
to  them  as  a  result  of  their  impairment  when 
they  became  civilians  ag;un. 

Commander  Callegary  gave  them  the 
only  answer  any  one  of  us  would  give. 
He  told  th*i  that  he  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  assist  them  in  over- 
coming their  woimds  so  that  they  could 
once  more  become  productive  members 
of  the  American  community. 

In  holding  "DAV  Day  on  the  Hill."  in 
which  we  have  set  aside  time  for  a  spe- 
cial ceremony  on  behalf  of  our  disabled 
veterans,  I  hope  the  Congress  purveys 
the  same  message  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  suffered  injury  in  the  service  of 
their  country  in  the  past — and  to  those 
who  are  now  serving  us  so  nobly  in  Viet- 
nam. We  want  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  assist  them. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  13,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  'Speaker,  the 
March-April  Issues  of  the  Transmitter, 
the  magazine  of  the  C.  &  P.  Telephone 
Co.,  Included  an  excellent  article  describ- 
ing the  activities  and  aims  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Written  by 
Secretary  Freeman,  the  article  is  the 
fifth  in  a  series  on  the  Federal  depart- 
ments. I  offer  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record, 

YOUR  Federal  Govesnmknt  in  Action — Ag- 
riculture:  "The  People's  Department" 
(By  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture) 
foreword 

An  executive  of  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
department  stores  confided  to  me  that  he 
found  the  contents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  newest  yearbook,  Consuincrs 
All,  astounding.  His  reaction,  he  said,  prob- 
ably would  be  echoed  many  times  over  among 
millions  of  people  In  a  city  like  New  York. 

What  did  he  find  so  astounding?  The 
fact  that  the  activities  of  the  Department, 
expressed  In  the  book  as  practical  informa- 
tion for  consumers,  had  a  direct  influence 
and  bearing  on  the  way  his  family  lived — 
from  the  breakfast  Juice  to  the  very  mer- 
chandise used  in  his  business. 

Until  then  his  word  picture  of  the  U3DA 
was  fairly  typical.  It  represented  an  impres- 
sion common  to  city  people  whose  closest 
association  with  agriculture  is  the  super- 
market. He  related  the  Department  with 
barns,  cows,  farmers  and  surpluses. 

Accurate?  Yes,  but  only  as  far  as  he  went. 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  established  the  De- 
partment back  In  1862,  his  concept  was 
broader.  Lincoln  called  It  "the  people's  De- 
partment." This  Department,  he  said,  was  to 
be  in  direct  contact  with  the  people.  It  has 
been,  through  more  than  a  century. 

In  its  service  to  farmers  and  ranchers,  the 
Department  works  to  assure  an  abundance  of 
food,  fiber  and  timber  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices.     It  follows  that  the  true  beneficiary 


of  our  agricultural  productivity  and  abun- 
d.iiice — unsurpassed  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind— is  the  American  consumer.  Yet,  agri- 
culture's capacity  to  produce  could  never 
have  been  attained  without  the  Department's 
contributions  In  research,  education,  engl- 
notTing,  credit,  technical  guidance  and  other 
fields. 

Because  of  our  efficiency,  one  farm  worker 
in  1965  produced  enough  food  and  fiber  for 
himself  and  35  others.  In  Lincoln's  day,  a 
fanner  could  produce  enough  for  3  or  4 
others.  Then  more  than  half  of  the  na- 
tion's population  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture; now  it  occupies  6"2  percent  of  our  work 
force.  This  efficiency  in  agriculture  has  freed 
the  m.inpower  to  produce  other  goods  and 
sorvires  essential  to  our  growing  economy. 

Ir<mically,  a  Russian  farmer  today  pro- 
duces enough  food  and  fiber  for  only  5  or  6 
others,  and  It  takes  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  lalx)r  force  to  do  it.  The  ratio  of 
people  in  farming  In  Russia  today  Is  not  far 
different  from  that  of  Lincoln's  time. 

The  following  article  highlights  some  of 
the  many  services  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Transmitter  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  tell  about  them.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity. 
agriculture:  "the  people's  dipart.ment" 
To  say  that  the  exclusive  mission  of  the 
U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  serve 
only  farmers  would  be  like  saying  a  povier 
company  serves  only  those  peojjle  who  turn 
on  their  lights.  The  Department  is  dedicated 
to  .serving  all  the  people— including  farmers. 
Two  of  every  tliree  dollars  the  USDA  spends 
are  devoted  to  services  of  primary  benefit  to 
the  public  at  large.  Last  year  only  one  dol- 
l.ir  In  three  was  spent  for  price  support.  In- 
come atabllization  and  other  programs  In 
which  farmers  were  the  primary  beneficiaries. 
To  put  it  another  way,  about  90  percent  of 
the  man-hours,  and  over  two-thirds  of  the 
Department's  expenditures  are  utilized  In 
work  that  is  of  greater  benefit  to  business 
and  the  general  public  than  to  fajTners. 
USDA  provides  far  more  direct  servlcee  to 
more  consumers  than  any  other  branch  of 
government. 

Cwnsumers  profit  in  many  ways  from  the 
.services  and  safeguards  provided  by  USDA. 
Some  services  are  direct,  as  inspection  of  our 
meat  and  poultry  for  wholesomeness.  Some 
are  indirect,  as  research  to  develop  more 
e.tact  knowledge  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
ffxKl  Americans  need  for  maximum  health 
and  growth.  But  daUy  USDA  benefits  every 
American  In  one  or  more  of  the  50  areas  of 
consumer  service. 

USDA  Inspects  85  percent  of  all  the  meat 
and  nearly  90  percent  of  all  the  poultry  that 
is  sold  commercially— Insuring  a  wholesome 
food  supply.  It  supervisee  for  cleanliness 
and  sanitation  the  plants  In  which  meat, 
poultry  and  other  products  are  processed.  It 
checks  the  honestly  of  labels,  as  well.  USDA 
sUimps  and  labels  on  food  axe  there  to  tell 
the  siiopper  what  she  Is  getting. 

Less  obvious  to  the  average  person,  and 
often  unknown  Is  that  USDA — 

Administers  the  biggest  recreation  complex 
In  the  world. 
Operates  the  biggest  fire  dep.artment. 
Sells  more  timber  than  the  biggest  lumber 
company. 

Has    photomaps    covering    nearly    80    per- 
cent of  the  entire  U.S. 
Developed   the  aerosol   container. 
Holds  the  patent  for  InsUnt  potato  flakes 
Lends  more  money  than  the  biggest  bank 
in  Mie  world. 

Curies  out  the  biggest  emergency  feeding 
programs  in  tlie  world, 

Tlie  Department  has  charge  Oif  the  biggest 
outdoor  playground  In  the  world— the  18« 
million  acres  of  National  Poresta.  That's  an 
area  as  big  as  aU  of  New  England,  New  York 
and  the  other  Middle  Atlantic  States,  plu« 
Vir^uiia  and  most  of  the  Carolina* 
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This  year  the  American  people  will  make 
about  150  mUllon  visits  to  National  Forests 
for  camping,  boating,  picnicking,  htintlng, 
fishing  and  general  recreation.  There  are 
199  winter  sports  areas,  financed  by  private 
funds  and  operated  under  paid  permits  from 
the  Forest  Service. 

■  To  safeguard  your  forests.  USDA  does  have 
the  world's  biggeet  fire  department.  Utiliz- 
ing the  latest  conventional  equipment,  bull- 
dozers, patrol  planes,  chemical-carrying  air- 
tankers,  helicopters  and  the  world-famous 
smoke  jumpers,  it  fought  last  year  ever  P.OOO 
fires  in  the  National  Forests. 

A-s  part  of  its  effort  to  conserve  and  develop 
national  resources.  Agriculture  sells  more 
timber  than  the  worlds  biggest  timber  com- 
pany. Last  year's  harvest  was  worth  $147 
million.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  wood  used 
for  homes,  paper,  furniture  and  other  prod- 
ucts is  supplied  by  the  National  Forests.  The 
total  cut  hist  year  was  11  billion  board  feet- 
enough  to  build  about  2V2  million  average 
tiize  homes  or  a  boardwalk  around  the  world 
Photomaps  of  some  80  percent  of  the  en- 
tire US.  land  area  are  maintained  by  USDA. 
Who  u.ses  them?  Farmers,  of  course — but 
also  municipal,  county  and  state  govern- 
ments, .ns  well  as  builders,  architects  ar.d 
engineers. 

.San  Antonio.  Texas,  a  few  vears  ago 
planned  to  install  a  24-inch  steel  main  along 
city-ownpd  npht-of-way.  The  bids  were 
high  bcc.iu.^io  the  route  was  underlaid  by 
limestone  T'le  Department's  soil  survey 
found  a  route  that  was  free  of  rock  and  short- 
er, besides.  Even  with  the  added  cost  of  ease- 
ments for  a  new  right-of-way,  the  city  saved 
a  considerable  amount  In  construction  costs. 
Now  few  municipal  agencies  propose  con- 
struction without  a  soil  survey  as  one  of  their 
basic  tools. 

Unfortunately,  soil  surveys  t\rc  sometimes 
called  for  too  late.  In  falrfax  County,  Vir- 
ginia, a  new  school  was  being  built.  After 
construction  was  underway.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  ground  was  too  unstable  to 
keep  the  foundation  from  settling.  The 
foundation  had  to  be  strengthened— at  an 
extra  cost  of  $250,000.  The  soil  survey  re- 
port showed  that  another  site  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  away,  and  stUl  on  school 
grounds,  would  have  been  well  suited  lor 
the  building 

Agricultural  research  plays  an  important 
role  in  modem  farming,  which  has  advanced 
more  in  the  p.ost  50  years  than  In  all  prior 
years  of  history.  The  Department's  research 
in  lat>or.atories  and  the  market  place  aims  to 
expand  markets  for  agricultural  products. 

The  aerosol  container,  which  today  is  used 
for  everything  from  cream  to  car  wax.  was 
developed  by  Department  scientists.  Origi- 
nally intended  as  a  container  for  DI>T,  it  was 
first  used  by  American  soldiers  to  ward  off 
malaria-carrying  mosquitoes  during  World 
War  II.  Recently  USDA  also  developed  a 
leech  repellent  for  Viet  Nam  Jungle  fighters 
who  are  plagued  by  the  bloodsuckers.  Prior 
to  that,  USDA  scientists  discovered  a  way  to 
convert  ordinary  sugar  into  the  blood  plasma 
extender,  dexlran.  Mass  produced  by  meth- 
ods developed  by  the  Department,  dextran 
helped  save  lives  of  fighting  men  In  Korea, 
and  of  countless  civilians  since.  Commercial 
methods  for  making  penicillin  also  stemmed 
from  USDA  research. 


PIONEERED    convenience    POODS 

Convenience  foods,  which  offer  homemak- 
ers  built-in  maid  service,  have  long  been  pio- 
neered by  the  Department.  Instant  potato 
flakes  are  among  the  most  popular,  and  at 
least  10  U.S.  companies  are  producing  them 
under  a  pubUc  patent  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  AgrlciUture.  Sweet  poUto  flakes  are  also 
popular,  but  the  best  known  product  Is  frozen 
concentrated  orange  Juice.  "Erploelon  puff- 
ing"— a  process  similar  to  that  used  for 
breakfast  cereals— has  created  Instant  blue- 
berries,  carrots,  tumlps.   beets,   apple*  and 


apple  sauce.  Ajinounced  in  February  was  a 
new  peach  product — ^sliced  peaches'  frozen 
fresh.    All  came  from  USDA  research, 

USDA  research  that  made  cotton  more 
lustrous,  water  repellent,  and  resistant  to  rot, 
wrinkles  and  a.ime  has  now  made  it  stretch - 
able  and  moldable.  Two  new  processes  have 
produced  all-cotU)n  stretch  socks  that  retain 
their  stretch  properties  after  more  than  30 
launderlngs. 

The  Department  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  wash-and-wear  cotton  shirts  and 
blouses,  and  chemists  are  working  to  make 
the  wash-and-wear  finishes  even  better 

A  decade  ago  wool  could  not  be  machine 
Witshed  without  shrinking.  It  can  now  and 
this  Is  the  "new"  story  in  vhe  woolen  mills 
this  year.  Wool  treated  to  hold  creases  and 
pleats  is  on  the  market  and  several  manu- 
facturers .ire  turning  out  shrlnkproof  and 
mat-proof  wool  apparel  New  treatments  for 
leather  are  reflected  in  some  ultra-stylish 
leather  garments — coats.  Jackets,  troxisers. 
even  swim  suit,s. 

Remarkable  products  from  wood  have  al.so 
been  developed,  and  some  are  now  in  com- 
mercial production.  A  new  laminated 
wood — outstanding  in  beauty,  economy  and 
strength — is  ideal  for  schools,  churches,  even 
bridges. 

COl-.NTRV  S   largest   bank 

To  help  in  the  develOi>ment  of  our  rural 
resources.  USDA's  outstanding  loans  do  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  country's  litrgest  bank, 
These  loans  finance  both  farm  and  non-farm 
rural  housing,  community  facilities — such  as 
water  systems-  electric  power  and  telephones 
in  rural  .ireas,  and  farming  activities 

Of  timely  interest  are  the  Departments 
recreation  loans  .Since  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment to  assist  farmers  in  recreation  develop- 
ment, it  is  estimated  tliat  more  than  28,000 
farmers  were  helped  to  esubllsh  a  recrea- 
tion project  on  their  land.  This  gives  the 
farmer  a  new  and  profitable  use  for  his 
land — and  it  helps  provide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  city  dwellers  and  suburbanites 
want  and  need. 

Under  the  Cropland  Conversion  Program,  a 

limited   test  effort   which   got  underway   in 

1963,   more  than   8,000  farmers  shifted  land 

out    of   surplus   crop    production    and    into 

income-producing     enterprises — grass,     trees 

and  recreation.    In  the  first  year,  more  than 

2,800  farmers  agreed  to  convert   more   than 

129.000    acres    of    cropland.      Of    these,    123 

farmers   went   into   the   recreation   business, 

diverting  8.344  acres  of  cropland  to  boating, 

picnicking,     riding,    golfing,    shooting    and 

other    recreational     uses.     For    the    1964-65 

program,    the    Department    designated     101 

counties  in  36  stales  as  test  areas,  with  some 

5.500   agreemcnUs    being    written    to    convert 

more  than  435,000  acres  of  cropland  to  other 

uses.    This  pilot  program  has  provided  much 

valuable  experience  for  administration  of  the 

shift  of  40  million  farm  acres  into  other  uses. 

Housing    ne<j5is    fu-e    extremely    critical    in 

rural    America,    where   substandard    housing 

is  almost  three  times  that  found  within  city 

limits.    In  the  last  five  years,  the  Department 

administered    nearly    $700    million    in    rural 

housing    loans.     Tins    has    meant    Improved 

housing  for  some  80.000  rural  families — not 

solely  farmers.     Credit  was  not  available  to 

these  rural  families  from  regular  sources 

In  recent  years  special  attention  ha,s  been 
given  to  the  needs  of  elderly  rural  people, 
many  of  whom  live  in  dllapldate<J  houses 
without  the  basic  necessities.  In  1962.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Department  to  make 
loans  so  rural  people  over  62  could  buy  a 
home,  or  a  site  to  build  on.  Loans  were  also 
authorized  to  finance  rental  housing  for  sen- 
lew  citizens. 

NO   RUNNING   WATER 

Presently,  there  are  more  than  30,000  rural 
oommunltlee  without  running  water.  Since 
1961,  USDA  loans  have  provided  systems  to 
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bring  enough  fresh  running  water  to  more 
than  750,000  people. 

Take  the  case  of  37  families  living  near 
Somervllle,  Texas,  who  were  forced  to  haul 
water  from  town.  In  the  dry  season,  the 
women  bad  to  ration  water  for  washing 
clothes  and  taking  baths.  There  wasn't 
enough  water  to  fight  a  fire.  The  group 
formed  the  "Somervllle  Rural  Water  Associa- 
tion." and  each  family  bought  a  t35  share  of 
stock,  and — coupling  this  with  a  USD.\ 
loan — they  built  themselves  a  water  system. 

Riiral  electrlflcatlon  and  telephones  con- 
tribute significantly  to  agricultural  progress 
and  better  family  living.  More  than  20  mil- 
lion rural  people  are  now  served  through 
REA-flnanced  facilities.  Last  year  RE.\  ad- 
vanced botTowers  $400  million  for  electric 
and  telephone  facilities. 

Loans  are  not  the  only  approach  used  by 
the  Department  to  reach  and  assist  rural 
communities.  Nationally,  more  than  100,000 
local  people  are  working  on  2,100  Rural  Areas 
Development  Committees  and  have  created 
an  estimated  410,000  new  jobs  in  rural  areas. 
The  RAD  Committees  bring  together  local 
know-bow  and  initiative  to  revitalize  rural 
areas.  They  have  attracted  Industrial  and 
ootnmerdal  development,  have  stimulated 
better  housing,  new  educational  facilities 
and  other  Improvements. 

Price  support  loans  and  programs  are  prob- 
ably the  most  publicized  and  least  under- 
stood o<  all  of  the  Department's  activities. 
Most  consumers  have  an  uneasy  feeling  th.it 
such  programs  exist  exclusively  for  the 
farmers'  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  non- 
farm  public.  Stabilization  programs  pro- 
tect the  city  consumer  as  well  as  the  farm 
producer.  They  have  a  dual  purpose — assur- 
ing both  ample  supplies  and  reasonable 
prices. 

Directly  In  the  national  interest,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  carry  out  the 
biggest  emergency  feeding  programs  in  the 
■world.  A  ready  network  exists  and  works 
cooperatively  -with  the  states  to  provide 
TTSDA  foodstuffs  In  time  of  need.  Last  Sep- 
tember when  hurricane  Betsy  left  thousands 
of  famlUea  biingfry  and  homeless.  USD  A 
■bli^>ed'  to  Louisiana  and  neighboring  states 
about  6^  million  pounds  of  food. 

Thro\igh  regular  non-emergency  food  dis- 
tribution programs  designed  to  make  full  use 
of  our  food  abundance,  the  Department 
helped  Improve  d^ts  last  year  of  over  40 
million  Americans — mostly  children  and  the 
needy  who  comprise  one-fifth  of  our  total 
U.S.  popiilation. 

In  19C5  nearly  0  million  of  these  people 
received  over  one  billion  fxjunds  of  USDA 
donated  foods.  Nutritious  lunches  were 
made  available  to  some  17  million  pupils 
each  school  day.  Schools  received  more  than 
972  million  pounds  of  foods,  and  $130  million 
in  caab  to  round  out  the  lunches  and  add  to 
tbelr  substance  and  variety. 

In  1991  the  Department  initiated  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  a  unique  project  designed  to 
get  more  nutritious  food  Into  low-income 
households.    By  the  middle  of  1966.  the  pro- 


gram will  reach  some  1  3  mllUon  needy  per- 
sons in  about  350  areas  of  40  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Needy  i>eople.  judged 
eligible  by  local  authorities,  pay  cash  equiv- 
alent to  their  normal  food  budget  for  food 
stamps,  and  get  extra  bonus  stamps  to  in- 
crease their   food-buying  p>ower. 

For  example,  a  'West  Virginia  coal  miner 
was  trying  to  support  his  family  of  11  on 
$68  a  week.  Under  the  Food  Suunp  Program, 
he  bought  $57  worth  of  food  stiimps  every 
two  weeks  and  got  $28  worth  as  a  bonus. 
■With  this  he  puts  on  the  table  three  p<'unds 
of  n-ieat  a  week  instead  of  only  one. 

The  Fo<id  Stamp  Program  not  only  serves 
needy  lamihes,  but  since  the  coupons  are 
redeemed  in  loc;U  food  stores.  It  a!.'>o  bolsters 
the  community's  economy.  Food  sales  have 
Incre.ised  about  8  percent  in  Food  Stanip 
aje:is. 

The  output  of  one  out  of  every  five  acres 
harvested  in  America  is  for  export.  Exports 
of  U  S.  farm  products  in  1965  were  estimated 
at  a  record  $6  2  billion.  In  fighting  famine, 
the  F'j<jd  for  Peace  program  has  m.ode  a 
sl£:nificant  contribution  to  the  attack  on 
world  hunger.  Since  1954  the  United  Stiites 
has  shipped  140  millions  tons  of  food  to 
more  than  100  countries  populated  by  over 
one   billion  people. 

The  US  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  at 
this  time  making  every  effort  to  help  ease  the 
f.xmine  in  India,  and  has  stepped  up  its  wheat 
shipments.  Our  wheat  Is  providing  13  billion 
loaves  of  bread  a  year  for  India's  people. 

The  hope  of  countries  threatened  with 
famine  Is  that  they  develop  a  capacity  to  help 
themselves.  Application  of  our  knowledge 
on  their  land  Is  one  answer  to  this  hope. 
Last  year  almost  5.000  agriculturalists  from 
118  nations  got  technical  help  and  training 
In  the  US.  Tlie  Department  also  sent 
experts  to  26  countries. 

The  ability  to  produce  Is  a  we.ipon  for 
world  peace.  In  the  words  of  President 
Johnson.  "H'.mecr  pol.^^ns  the  mind.  It  saps 
the  body.  It  destroys  the  hop)e.  It  is  the 
nanir.il  enemy  of  every  man  on  earth." 


CONGRES.SIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Prif.tlng.  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
or  credit  (US.  Code,  title  44  ser  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRE.cSIONAL    RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cos';  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p    1942; . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  ofBce  for  the  Congressionai,  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-I12.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402,  at 
cost  tliereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent;  PTovided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
cfinditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
I»ubllc  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


Tribute  to  the  Delmarva  Poultry  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s  past 
weekend  I  had  the  great  pleasure  to  at- 
tend the  19th  annual  Delmarva  Chicken 
Fe.stival  held  in  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Alone:  with  the  40.000  other  people 
who  attended  during  the  festival's  3  days 
I  was  treated  to  some  wonderful  chicken 
and  even  more  wonderful  hospitality. 

As  a  result.  I  would  like  to  take  leave 
to  bring  before  tHe  House  a  few  thoughts 
by  way  of  congratulating  the  Delmarva 
Poultry  Indu.sti'y,  Inc..  which  sponsored 
the  festival. 

The  year  1965  marked  a  milestone  for 
the  Delmarva  broiler  industry  as  over 
1  billion  pounds  of  broiler  and  frying 
chicken  was  marketed  from  the  great 
tri-State  peninsula  area  of  Delaware. 
Maryland,  and  'Virginia. 

That  is  a  lot  of  chicken  and  much  of 
the  credit  for  this  industry's  continuing 
success  and  growth  in  Delmai-va  goes  to 
DPI. 

This  organization,  composed  of  the 
men  and  women  who  trrow  broilers,  pro- 
duce their  feed,  process  the  finished  prod- 
uct and  all  the  rest,  shows  what  can  be 
done  by  that  fine  quality  known  as  Amer- 
ican Initiative  or  more  plainly  stated: 
"helping  yourself." 

The  chicken  festival  is  one  example 
of  this  as  it  draws  visitors  and  contest- 
ants from  almost  every  State. 

This  year's  prizes  were  won  by  men 
and  women  coming  from  Maine,  Texas, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  many  other  States. 

The  publicity  generated  by  the  festi- 
val, both  in  the  press  and  by  word  of 
mouth,  is  helping  sell  Delmarva  chicken. 

Over  5,000  families  on  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  raise  chickens  and  coupled 
with  the  suppoi-ting  feed  and  service  in- 
dustries represents  one  of  our  economic 
mainstays.  About  1  out  of  every  5  per- 
sons in  Delmarva  derives  all  or  a  major 
part  of  their  economic  livelihood  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  poultry  industry. 

This  industi-y  has  grown  and  developed 
without  Government  support  and  has 
managed  without  Government  control. 
To  give  some  idea  of  how  far  these  peo- 
ple go  to  help  themselves  and  their  in- 
dustry, the  DPI's  latest  fund  drive  has 
raised  $185,175.20  to  be  used  for  product 
promotion  and  marketing. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  year's 
excellent  showing  rests  with  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  capable  women  to  be 
found  anywhere:  Mrs.  Emily  H.  'Wo- 
mach,  vice  president  of  one  of  Delmarva's 
principal  banks. 

My  good  friend,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Fulton 
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of  Snow  Hill.  Md.,  president  of  DPI  had 
kind  words  for  us  in  Congress  when  he 
said  "they  have  never  let  us  down"  when 
it  came  to  poultrj'  industry  problems. 
For  one,  I  pledge  to  keep  that  particular 
record  Intact. 

Mr.  Fulton  will  turn  his  DPI  office  over 
to  the  organization's  president-elect.  Mr. 
William  R.  Stephens  of  Bridgeville.  Del., 
soon. 

As  a  conclusion  to  any  remarks  and 
congratulations   to  DPI.   I  include  Mr. 
Fulton's  report  as  part  of  my  statement : 
President's  Message 
Just    look — Delmarva    has    done    it    again 
They  are  a  rare  breed,  these  folks  from  Del- 
marva.     They    pioneered    the    giant    broiler 
business.     They   have   continued   to   operate 
through  many  readjustment  periods.     They 
have  done  this  without  calling  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  aid.    And  in  each  case  have  im- 
proved  their  efficiency  and   grown  stronger. 
What  is  ahead  of  us  now?     Where  do  we 
go  from  here?     Let's  look  at  the  fact.s. 

What  other  area  can  reach  25',  of  the 
nation's  population  in  just  five  hours? 

What  other  area  is  self-sufficient  in  corn 
and  soybeans,  major  feed  Ingredients  for 
the  production  of  broilers? 

Are  there  any  other  areas  with  more  dedi- 
cated  leadership? 

Our  area  is  first  in  facilitie.s,  hatcheries, 
feed  mills,  housing,  etc. 

We  have  the  only  remaining  growers'  ex- 
change, where  prices  for  all  areas  arc  gov- 
erned. 

The  most  dedicated  farmers  and   growers. 
The  most  powerful   broiler  representation 
in  our  Delmarva  Poultry  Industry  organiza- 
tion. 

Considering  all  these  factor?,  would  you 
agree  the  light  is  green? 

Last  year  we  grew  over  one  billion  pounds 
of  poultry.  A  milestone,  yes,  a  stopping 
place,  no.  This  is  only  a  new  starting  place. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  of  our  DPI  members  for  the 
tremendous  job  they  are  doing.  To  our  new 
members,  welcome.  To  our  officers,  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  committee  members  who 
have  been  the  work  horses,  a  special  thanks. 
Also  to  the  wonderful  people  In  Pocomoke 
City  for  their  extreme  efforts  in  making  this 
year's  festival  a  success. 

Any  time  is  the  time  to  start  serving,  any 
age  is  the  right  age  to  start  doing.  My  wish 
for  you  tonight  Includes  many  things — hap- 
piness, health,  strength,  success,  wealth  and 
comfort. 
Thank  you. 

Chuck  Fi'LTon. 


October  Excursion  Train  Through 
New  River  Canyon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.    B-SfRD    of    -West    Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  the  date  of  the  next  excursion 


by  train  through  New  River  Canyon.  W. 
Va.,  has  been  set  for  Sunday,  October  16. 
1966.  Because  of  the  tremendous  popu- 
lailty  of  this  daylong  train  trip  from 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  through  New  River 
Canyon  and  retuni,  I  wish  to  provide  no- 
tice well  in  advance  of  the  next  excursion 
date,  so  that  early  reservations  may  be 
sought  by  interested  persons. 

Details  of  this  picturesque  outing  are 
stated  in  the  article,  "Sunday  in  the 
Canyon,"  by  William  C.  Blizzard,  pub- 
lished in  the  June  19.  1966.  Sunday  Ga- 
zette-Mail State  Magazine.  Charleston. 
W.  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.'^  follows: 

Sl'NUAY    IN-    THE    CaNVON 

I  By  William  C.  Blizzard) 
As  Maurice  Brooks  points  out,  there  is  no 
modern    highway    meandering    through    the 
famous   New    River    Canyon   from    Kanawha 
Falls  to  Hinton. 

This  fact  (Which  is.  I  am  sure,  uii'.amented 
by  many  streamslde  residents)  no  dovibt  ac- 
counted in  large  part  for  the  stampede  when 
tickets  for  the  "New  River  TVain."  a  family 
passenger  excursion  through  the  New  River 
canyon  on  May  15,  were  put  on  sale.  Those 
who  couldn't  drive  cars  along  the  bottom  of 
West  Virginia's  most  picturesque  gorge  were 
eager  to  travel  that  route  on  the  mainline 
tracks  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railwav 
Co, 

On  May  15.  438  sightseers  made  the  day- 
long, round-trip  excursion.  The  "New  River 
Train"  left  Huntington  at  8  a.m..  picked  up 
the  major  portion  of  its  passengers  at  Char- 
leston at  9.  and  was  in  Hinton  shortly  be- 
fore 1  p.m.  Those  who  had  boarded  the 
train  at  Charleston  were  back  in  the  Capital 
City  that  afternoon  at  5.  and  the  Hunting- 
ton embarkees  completed  their  return  trip 
about  an  hour  later. 

Those  in  charge  of  ticket  sales  claim  that 
potential  ticket  buyers  turned  away  lor  lack 
of  space  far  exceeded  in  numbers  the  lucky 
438  who  made  the  trip.  So  delighted  with 
this  response  was  the  Collins  P.  Huntington 
Chapter  of  the  National  Railway  Historical 
Society,  sponsor  of  the  excursion,  that  a  big- 
ger and  better  "New  River  Train  "  is  planned 
for  this  fall. 

The  date  of  the  next  excursion  will  be 
Sunday.  Oct.  16.  1966.  The  train  will  be  en- 
larged to  accommodate  600  persons,  and  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  secure  coaches  to 
seat  300  more,  if  such  facilities  are  needed 
There  will  also  be  more  open-  observation 
cars  \;han  the  two  on  the  May  15  excursion. 
Your  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
Collins  P.  Huntington  Chapter.  National 
Railway  Historical  Society,  P.O.  Box  271, 
Huntington,  W.  Va..  (25707). 

One  purpose  of  the  autumm  excursion,  of 
course,  will  be  to  observe  the  beautiful  and 
photogenic  fall  color.  For  the  "New  River 
Train"  may  be  West  Virginia's  major  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  Eastman  Kodak. 
On  the  May  15  safari  there  must  have  been 
no  fewer  than  400  cameras  among  the  438 
passengers.  I  didn't  actually  count  the  glass- 
eyed  monsters,  but  passengers  without  such 
I>ets  were  hard  to  find. 
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dn  most  trains  the  whf^cls  se*m  to  say. 
"clickety-claclc.  clickcty-claclc."  On  the  May 
15  "New  River  Train"  the  wheels  seemed 
to  say,  "cllckety-cUckety-chick,  clickety- 
cUckety-clack."  That  extra  "Clickety" 
wasn't  made  by  the  wheels;  It  was  the  noise 
of  moving  camera  shutters. 

A  major  Interest  of  passengers,  without 
doubt,  was  to  bring  back  good  photoe  of 
their  New  River  trip.  As  a  photographer  of 
long  experience,  I  am  certain  that  many  peo- 
ple were  disappointed.  Only  those  owning 
rather  expensive  cameras  (because  such 
cameras  are  equipped  with  motion-stopping 
high  shutter  speeds)  got  anything  worth 
snapping   while   the   train   was   moving. 

There  was  only  one  photo  stop.  Thi.s  w.is 
a  logical  stop,  just  below  Hawks  Nest,  but 
there  should  be  more  on  future  trips.  Many 
more.  It  isn't  necessary  that  px=.sensrers  get 
off  the  train  at  all  stops,  as  eood  shots  may 
be  taken  from  open  observation  cars. 

Judicious  use  of  saws  and  axes  to  cut  oiit 
view-blocking  shrubs  and  trees  might  be 
made  at  major  locations,  s^jch  as  K.mawha 
Palls  and  Sandstone  Palls. 

Some  sort  of  communication  system  could 
add  greatly  to  passenger  enjoyment  and  safe- 
ty. People  enjoy  knowing  something  of  the 
history  and  local  color  of  the  places  they 
are  passing,  and  entertainment  could  be 
piped  to  all  cars  without  the  necessity  of  a 
20-mlle  hike  by  performers.  In  this  man- 
ner, passengers  might  easily  be  warned  to 
observe  all  pooslble  safety  precautions,  and 
warned  more  than  once. 

Por  that  "New  River  Train"  can  move, 
and  at  high  speeds  thft  open  observation 
cars  may  be  dangerous  to  the  unwary  and 
careless.  Prom  Huntington  to  Charleston 
the  May  15  eicurslon  traveled  at  65  miles 
an  hour,  and  from  Charleston  to  Montgomery 
It  slowed  to  60. 

Diesel  engines  eliminate  nearly  all  cinder 
hazard  In  the  open  cars,  but  at  60  miles  an 
hour  those  In  them  may  feel  they  are  in 
training  foe  the  bull-rldlng  event  at  the 
rodeo.  As  for  taking  pictures  at  that  speed. 
I  saw  people  try. 

I  have  seen  people  try  a  lot  of  things. 
many  of  those  things  with  a  camera.  So 
long  as  their  efforts  keep  money  in  circula- 
tion, and  they  can  afford  it,  I  sup>pose  its 
all  rtght.  In  the  Interest  of  sharp  photo- 
graphs, however,  I  suggest  that  the  'New 
River  Train"  make  brief  stops  for  the  bene- 
fit of  observation -car  Ansel  Adamses. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  no  one  on 
the  May  16  trip  was  forced  to  go  into  the 
open  observation  cars  at  any  time,  as  there 
was  ample  room  in  encloned,  comfortable 
eoachee.  But  most  people  did  spend  a  lot 
of  Ume  in  the  open  cars,  especially  on  the 
return  trip  when  temperatures  htul  risen. 

One  last  word  about  safety:  Passengers 
might  feel  better  if  they  knew  that  rom- 
petent  medical  aid  and  ample  medical  sup- 
pUea  were  immediately  available.  I  do  not 
mean  to  Intimate  that  the  "New  River  Train  ' 
is  Inherently  dangerous.  To  the  contrary. 
the  May  15  Journey  was  made  without  in- 
cident, although  passengers  ranged  In  age 
from  toddlers  to  past  70. 

But  being  prepared  for  the  worst,  as  the 
social  worker  told  the  planned-parenthood 
group,  is  the  surest  way  of  enjoying  the  best. 
Passengers  on  the  May  15  train  were  not 
all  West  Virginians.  Some  were  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  Ashland  and  Grayson,  Ky., 
although  the  largest  out-of-state  group  came 
from  Ohio,  hailing  from  Akron,  Urbena, 
Columbus.  Portsmouth.  Oxford,  Wheelers- 
burg,  and  Iron  ton. 

If  you  want  to  be  on  the  Oct.  16  "New 
River  Train,"  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to 
get  your  appUcaUon  in  early.  If  you  make 
the  trip  with  your  family,  it  would  also  l>e 
wise  to  bring  a  picnic  basket  and  refresh- 
ments. They  cold  food  and  drink  on  the 
May  15  train,  and  it  was  good,  but  thOM 
who  brought  their  own  didn't  regret  It. 
I  speak  (burp!)  from  experience. 


Recipients  of  Certificate  of  Commendation 
of  the  Committee  of  100 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1.  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  p.xtendiim  my  iemark.s  to  include 
the  winners  of  the  Certificate  of  Com- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  100  from 
1962  to  196.5.  a,s  follows: 

The  complete  list  of  wuuiers  of  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Comtr.end'ittin  for  1962  were: 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  Amenci;  Beatrice  Poods 
Company;  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Cook 
County.  lUinois:  Chicago  Board  of  Edvica- 
tlon.  Chicago  Board  of  Health:  Chicago 
Cubs  Baseball  Club;  Chicago  Hnislng  Au- 
thority; Chlc.igo  Metropolitan  Mutual  As- 
surance Company;  Chicago  Motor  Club; 
Chicago  Police  Department.  Chicago  Post 
Office;  Ch!r;igo  White  Sox.  Inc..  Continental 
Baking  Company;  Cook  County  Department 
of  Public  Aid;  Cook  County  H'.xvpital,  Curtiss 
Candy  Company;  Charles  O  Finley.  Presi- 
dent. Kar..=;as  City  Athletics  Baseball  Team; 
Leo  Fischer,  Sports  Editor,  Chica6!o'.«i  Ameri- 
can; Fl.sher  Pen  Company;  Foliett  P^iblish- 
ing  Company;  Ford  Motor  Company,  Golden- 
rod  Ice  Cream  Company;  Grocery  and  Food 
Products.  F'Dod  Processors,  Food  Canneries, 
Frozen  Food  Plants.  Warehouses  and  Related 
O.Tlce  Employees  Union,  Local  738;  Hefter 
Coal  and  OU  Company.  Inc  ;  Earl  A  Meyer, 
M.D  ,  Medical  Director,  Cook  Coiinty  Insti- 
tutions; I.ag  Drug  Company,  Inc.;  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company;  Office  of 
the  County  Clerk.  Cook  County.  Illinois; 
Office  of  the  Sheriff.  Cook  County.  Illinois; 
Oscar  Mayer  &  Company;  The  Palmer  House; 
The  Pick-Congress  Hotel;  Playboy  Magazine; 
A.  M.  Saperstem.  Owner  and  Coach,  H;irlem 
Globetrotters  Basketball  Te;im;  Shell  Oil 
Company;  Sherman  House;  Swift  &  Com- 
pany; The  Tuberculosis  Institute  of  Chicago 
and  Cook  County;  United  States  St*el  Cor- 
poration; Wagner  Bakine  Company;  Wle- 
boldt  Stores,  Inc  .  Wmbti.sh  Associates,  Inc.; 
David  Zaransky 

Tharfecipienta  of  the  Certificate  of  Com- 
mendjrion  for  1963  were; 

Acme  Steel  Company  Chicago.  nUnois; 
Agar  P<\cklng  Company.  Chicaijo^  Illinois:  Al 
Abrams  Motor  Sales,  Inc  .  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Allied  Chemical  Corporation.  New  York,  New 
York:  American  Bro;idca,sting-Paramount 
Theatres.  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York;  Ameri- 
can Can  Company.  New  York,  New  York; 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compa- 
ny, New  York,  New  York;  Balaban  &.  Katz 
Corporation,  Chicago.  Illinois;  The  Bendix 
Corporation.  Detroit.  Michigan;  The  Borden 
Company.  New  York  New  York;  Bresler  Ice 
Cream  Company,  Chicago,  niinoi.s;  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Burton-Dixie 
Corporation,  Chicago.  Illinois:  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company.  Peoria,  Illinois;  Tlie  Ches- 
apeake and  Potomac  Telephone  Companies. 
Washington.  DC;  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  Chicago.  IlUnoLs;  CoUunbia 
Broadcasting  Syst«m,  Inc  ,  New  York.  New 
York;  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, 
New  York;  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company.  Chicago.  Illinois:  The  Garrett  Cor- 
poration. Los  Angeles.  California;  General 
Dynamics  Corporation,  New  York.  New  York; 
General  Motors  Corporation.  Detroit.  Mich- 
igan; General  Precision  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion. Tarrytown.  New  York;  The  Greyhound 
Corporation,  Chicago.  Illinois;  Guarantee 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company.  H:unmond, 
Indiana;    HUnols   Bell   Telephone   Company, 


Chii  ago,  Illinois:  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commis- 
flon.  Chic;igo.  Illinois;  International  Foam 
Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois:  S,  S,  Kre.^se 
Company.  Detroit.  Michigan;  Mercy  Hospital. 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Michigan  Bell  Telephone 
Compiuiy.  Detroit.  Michigan;  Motorol...  In- 
corporated. Franklin  Park,  liUnois;  National 
Broadcasting  Comp.any.  Inc,  New  York,  New 
York:  New  York  Telephone  Company,  Now 
York,  New  York;  Pepsi-Cola  Company.  Chi- 
cago. Illinois:  Schenley  Industries,  Cliic-ijo. 
Illinois;  The  Standard  Oil  Company  (an  Oiiio 
Corporation)  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Stouffer  Foods 
Corporation.  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Transportation 
Services  and  Allied  Works  Union,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  WesU'rn  Electric  Comp.uiy,  New- 
York.  New  York;  Westmghouse  Electric  Cor- 
poration. Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicai  d,  Illinois'. 
The  recipients  of  the  Certificate  of  Com- 
mendation for  1964  were: 

The  Admiral  Corporation.  Chicago.  Illinois; 
American  Motors  Corporation.  Detroit  Mich- 
igan; American  Airlines.  Chicago.  Illinois; 
American  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  Illinois;  American  OU  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  Illinois;  American  Tobacco 
Corporation,  Chicago,  niinois;  Bell  &  Howell 
Company.  Chicago,  Illinois;  Davidson  Bros  , 
Inc..  Chicago,  Illinois;  Eastern  Airlines, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Mar.x. 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Hyde  Park  Postal  Station. 
Chicago,  Illinois:  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  Millinery  Workers 
Union.  Local  52,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Johnson 
&  Johnson,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Herbert  M. 
Kraus  &  Company,  Chicago.  Illinois;  Na- 
tional Biscuit  Company,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Pabst  Brewing  Company.  Chicago.  Illinois- 
Pet  Milk  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois:  nie 
PiUsbury  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois:  Print- 
ing Specialties  and  Paper  Products  Union 
No.  415,  Chicago,  Illinois;  The  Prudential  In- 
surance Company  of  America.  Chicago, 
Illinois;  The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chi- 
cago. Illinois;  Renfleld  Importers.  Ltd.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  Royal  Crown  Cola  Company, 
Columbus.  Georgia;  Sidney  Wanzer  &  Sons^ 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  recipients  of  the  Certificate  of  Com- 
mendation for  1965  were: 

Allied  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  Illinois:  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America.  Pittsburgh.  Penn- 
sylvania; Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania;  Brunswick  Corpo- 
ration. Chicago.  Illinois;  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  Radio  Station  WBEE  (Conti- 
nenui  Broadcasting,  Inc.)  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Continental  Casualty  Company,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois: Detroit  Steel  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Drexel  National  Bank,  Chicago. 
Illinois;  General  Foods  Corporation,  White 
Plains.  New  York;  General  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio;  B.  P.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio;  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Company,  Akron,  Ohio;  Humble  Oil  and 
Refining  Company.  Houston,  Texas;  Hunt 
Poods  and  Industries  Incorporated,  Fuller- 
ton,  California;  Kellogg  Company,  Battle 
Creek.  Mlclilgan;  Kennedy  &  Heyne  Incorpo- 
rated, Chicago,  Illinois;  Lever  Brothers  Com- 
pany, New  York,  New  York;  Malcolm  Hale 
and  Associates,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Mobile  Oil 
Company,  New  York,  New  York;  Modern 
Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Company,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  Pepsi-Cola  General  Bottlers, 
Incorporated,  New  York,  New  York;  Proctor 
and  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R. 
J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina:  Joseph  Schlitz  Brew- 
ing Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Singer 
Company,  New  York.  New  York;  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  San  Francisco,  California; 
Triangle  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  United  Transport  Service,  Chicago, 
Illinois:  Vienna  Sausage  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
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The  River  of  Beauty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virfjinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, West  Virsinla.  the  Mountain  State, 
has  long  been  noted — and  justly  so — for 
its  beautiful  rivers.  An  article,  "The 
River  of  Beauty."  by  Maurice  Brooks, 
published  in  the  June  19,  1966,  edition  of 
the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail  State  magazine. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  discusses  beautiful 
New  River  and  its  canyon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  River  of  Beauty 
(By  Maurice  Brooks) 
West  Virginia  has  been  called,  and  rightly 
so,  'the  birthplace  of  rivers."  Our  mountain 
topography  and  our  abundant  rainfall  com- 
bine to  produce  many  streams  which  flow 
from  our  borders  to  other  states.  Most  of 
our  water,  therefore,  is  exported,  and  few 
major  streams  tirislng  elsewhere  cross  our 
boundaries. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  The 
Shenandoah,  having  its  origin  In  Augusta 
and  Rockingham  counties,  Virginia,  flows  for 
a  few  miles  in  Jefferson  County  before  it 
Joins  the  Potomac  at  Harpers  Ferry.  The 
conspicuous  exception,  however,  is  the  New 
River,  which  flows  across  Southeastern  West 
Virginia,  and  Joins  with  the  Gauley  to  form 
the  Great  Kanawha. 

The  New  River  rises  in  the  high  Blue  Ridge 
country  of  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina.  Its 
origins  are  near  the  Tennessee  line,  and  Roan 
Mountain  and  Grandfather  Mountain,  gianta 
of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  look  down 
on  its  headwaters.  The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 
scenic  mountain  drive  whlcb  follows  the 
crests  for  400  miles,  passes  nearby.  Motorists 
coming  north  from  resorts  at  Blowing  Rock 
and  Boone  cross  it  where  It  is  already  a  con- 
siderable stream. 

It  flows  northward  squarely  across  the 
Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  enters  mountain 
country  once  more  near  Radford,  cuts 
through  the  main  Allegheny  ridge  at  Nar- 
rows, and  enters  West  Virginia  at  Glen  Lyn. 
Through  our  state  Its  course  is  across  one 
mountain  ridge  after  another,  and  it  has 
carved  for  Itself  the  spectacular  New  River 
Canyon.  Its  last  precipitous  drop  is  Just 
below  Gauley  Bridge,  after  It  has  received 
Gauley  waters  and  has  become  the  Great 
Kanawha. 

Before  the  age  of  glacial  Ice,  so  geologists 
t«ll  U6,  it  was  an  even  mightier  stream,  emp- 
tying into  one  of  the  great  lakes  which  waa 
a  predecessor  to  present  Lake  Erie,  Teays 
River  Is  the  name  given  to  this  ancient 
stream,  and  It  flowed  from  Charleston 
through  Jleays  Valley  to  Huntington,  cut 
across  OhlcA  and  reached  the  lake  In  the 
northern  part  of  that  state.  Advancing  walla 
of  ice,  howevir,  blocked  its  passage,  and  when 
the  Ohio  Riv*r  was  created,  Toays  River,  liav- 
ing  changejl  Its  course  somewhat,  was 
captured. 

The  headwaters  of  a  river  have  ways  of 
Influencinglits  lower  courses.  Seeds  fall  into 
the  stream, \nd  are  carried  downward,  some- 
times to  lodge  and  grow  in  a  sand  bar  or  a 
flood  plain.  Birds  learn  to  migrate  along  a 
watercourse,  and  other  animals  travel  along 
this  natural  highway.  Pish,  of  course,  use 
this  watery  thoroughfare  and  ar»  sometimes 
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trapped  above  or  below  falls  and  cascades 
Man's  culture  and  his  developments  are  In- 
fluenced, to  some  extent,  by  the  rivers  origin 
and  course. 

Plants  which  may  be  carrlc-d  downstream, 
are.  of  course,  the  most  noUceGble  of  these 
living  tilings.  The  New  River  valley  in  Mer- 
cer, Summers,  R-aleigh.  and  Payette  counties, 
shoA-s  many  evidences  of  this  plant  Influ- 
ence. Here  are  to  be  found  a  number  of 
species  whose  centers  of  distribution  are 
southward. 

One  of  the  showiest  of  these  southern  mi- 
grants is  the  handsome  purple-flowered  Ca- 
tawba rhododendron.  In  the  Southern  High- 
lands It  grows  In  Immense  beds,  called 
■•slicks"  in  the  local  parlance.  Its  blossoms 
form  a  prime  tourist  attraction  in  the  Pisgah 
forest  near  Ashevillc,  and  In  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains. 

Catawba  rhododendron  reaches  Southern 
West  Virginia  along  the  New  River  and  .=;ome 
of  its  tributaries.  On  the  slopes  of  t!ie  New 
River  Canyon,  it  forms  dense  beds.  Toward 
the  latter  part  of  May  it  opens  its  clustered 
blossoms,  and  the  Canyon  country  becomes 
a  natural  flower  garden.  Although  it  Is  so 
abundant  along  the  stream,  it  never  get^  far 
away  from  the  watercourses,  and  it  finds  Its 
northern  limits  in  Southern  West  Virginia. 
Another  highly  attractive  and  interesting 
plant  of  the  southern  mountains  is  silver- 
bell,  also  known  under  the  more  prosaic 
name  of  "possum -wood."  Silver-bell  reaches 
tree  size,  but  it  usually  grows  as  a  tall  shrub. 
It  is  abundant  in  the  New  River  Canyon  from 
Deepwater  southeastward,  and  it  reaches  its 
best  development  around  the  Cotton  Hill 
bridge,  where  U.S.  21  crosses  the  river. 

In  April  every  twig  bears  a  profusion  of 
paired  bell-shaped  blossoms,  white  In  color 
but  often  delicately  shaded  with  pink.  lus 
flowers  open  before  the  leaves  are  fully  de- 
veloped and,  to  me  at  least,  it  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  North  American  shrubs. 

Sweet  gum,  known  to  lumbermen  as  "red 
gum,"  is  one  of  the  more  Important  southern 
timber  species.  It  has  a  wide  distribution 
southward,  and  it  is  abundant  in  the  New 
River  and  Great  Kanawha  valleys.  Its  leaves 
are  five-pointed,  giving  rise  to  one  of  its  com- 
mon names,  "star-maple."  In  autumn  the 
foliage  assumes  variegated  tints,  some  of  the 
leaves  turning  yellow,  and  others  a  deep 
wine-purple,  while  there  axe  still  green  ones 
on  the  trees. 

On  the  hills  above  Hlnton  there  is  another 
showy  southern  shrub,  the  fringe  tree,  or 
"while-fringe,"  also  known,  unfortunately,  as 
"white  ash."  This  shrub  blooms  In  May, 
when  the  twigs  are  a  mass  of  lacy  drooping! 
greenlsh-whlte  flowers.  These  blossoms  have 
the  odor  of  lemon  flowers,  and  In  their  cut- 
ting have  an  exotic,  Oriental  look. 

With  these  trees  and  shrubs,  there  are 
many  smaller  plants  of  southern  association. 
In  addition  to  the  rhododendrons,  there  are 
such  broad-leaved  evergreen  species  as  Amer- 
ican holly,  Leucothoe,  and  others.  Azaleas 
are  abundant,  and  in  good  variety. 

As  a  fisJiing  stream.  New  River  has  much 
to  offer.  Sportsmen  have  been  lured  by  the 
fame  of  the  Potomac,  the  Cacapon,  and  the 
Greenbrier,  but  New  River  has,  perhaps,  more 
steady,  and  more  rewarding,  day-by-day  fish- 
ing than  these  other  streams  combined.  It 
produces  large  and  regular  catches  of  bass, 
pike,  catfish,  suckers,  and  other  food  and 
game  species. 

There  is  a  reason  for  New  River's  produc- 
tivity. Water  is  only  as  good  for  fish  as  the 
food  and  fertility  It  contains.  A  stream's 
fertlUty  is  determined  pretty  much  by  the 
character  of  the  land  which  it  drains.  New 
River  has  the  Inestimable  advantage  of  draw- 
ing water  from  the  rich  limestone  land  of 
the  Virginia  Valley,  hence  it  enters  West  Vir- 
ginia loaded  with  minerals  and  rich  with 
plankton.  Such  a  stream  can  sustain  heavy 
fishing,  and  still  continue  to  produce  good 
fish  crop*  year  after  year. 

Thera  is  another  Interesting  feature  of  New 
River's  .fish  Ufa,    In  the  section  of  the  river 


above  K.anawha  Falls,  there  are  several  spe- 
cies of  minnows  and  darters  which  have  never 
been  found  elsewhere.  These  smai:  fish  are 
bright  in  color,  and  they  have  attracted  wide 
Intces'.  among  scientists.  Appareiuiv.  they 
were  in  tlio  stream  before  the  days  of  glacial 
Ice,  and  today  they  are  blocked  from  down- 
stream pass.ige  by  the  Kanawha  Falls.  One 
of  them,  Osburn's  darter.  Is  often  the  only 
other  fish  found  in  brook  trout  waters;  hence 
it  may  be  of  considerable  importance  us  food 
for  th:it  g,imc  species. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  roads  which 
parallel  the  New  River  on  Its  course  through 
West  Virginia.  U  S.  60  runs  for  a  lime  along 
the  north  nm  of  the  Canyon,  and  U.S.  19  .;nd 
21  cross  the  river.  Tliere  arc  st..ite  p.Mkn 
from  which  the  Canyon  can  be  viewed  at 
Hawks  Nest,  Fayette  countv,  and  Grand- 
view,  Raleigh  County,  Prom'Hinton  south- 
c.istward,  however,  there  is  a  long  stretch  of 
the  .stre.-.m  which  is  difflcult  of  access,  save 
by  boat. 

Much  of  this  section  Is  part  of  the  great 
BUiestone  Reservoir.  This  reservoir  impounds 
the  w.iters  of  the  New  and  the  Bluestonc 
and  has  a  wealth  of  fish  life.  It  has  opened 
up  wholly  new  recreation  possibilities,  with 
boating,  swimming,  fishing,  and  sites  for 
summer  camping.  Hills  which  rise  above  the 
lake  are  nigged,  and  scenic  values  are  great. 
It  is  one  of  the  more  popular  play  centers 
for  mtich  of  Southern  West  Virginia, 

If  it  be  blessed  both  to  give  and  to  re- 
ceive, then  West  Virginia  Is  giving  much  of 
its  water  wealth  to  other  states,  but  it  Is 
also  receiving  a  noble  stream  in  the  river 
whicli  rises  in  North  Carolina. 


Can  Killer*  on  Wheels  Be  Curbed? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ELLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Byron 
Nichols  of  Chi-ysler  Corp.  may  have  come 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  re- 
cently when  he  stated  that — 

The  chief  cause  of  traffic  accidents  I.s 
apathy— public  apathy.  People  are  not  yet 
aroused  enough  to  demand  ImprovMnents 
They  are  not  yet  ready  to  do  their  part  in 
operating  their  cars  safely.  Traffic  accident 
figures  seem  to  be  only  statistics — as  long  as 
it  doesn't  include  me. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Edwai-d  Auten. 
Jr.,  of  PrincevUle,  111.,  who  Is  85  years 
young,  has  become  aroused  enough  to 
write  me  his  views  on  the  problem.  I 
certainly  commend  his  statement  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

A  special  report  by  the  Hunter  Pub- 
lishing Co.  states: 

It  has  been  predicted  that  an  18-year  old 
boy  has  one  chance  in  25  of  becoming  in- 
volved in  a  fatal  accident  in  his  lifetime 
One  chance  in  40  of  being  killed  himself 
Traffic  accidents  are  the  leading  cause  of 
death  among  all  persons  from  ages  5  to  31. 
What  a  price  we  are  paying  for  mobility. 


The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  es- 
timates that  half  of  the  highway  deaths 
are  caused  by  alcohol.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  still  attempting  to  draft  legislation 
to  provide  for  punitive  action  for  those 
apprehended  for  drunken  driving  with- 
out violating  their  constitutional  rights. 
I  hope  I  "can  draft  a  satisfactory  bill  in 
this  session. 
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Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
Mr.  Auten's  article  at  this  point: 
Automobile  Acctdents 
(By  Edward  Aulen.  Jr.) 
Princevuxe.  Iix. — As  a  nation,  we  have  not 
cared  one  bit  about  the  appalling  loss  of  life. 
Injuries  and  costs  of  automobile  Eiccldents. 
Knjoylng  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  us- 
ing autoe  we  have  chosen  to  Ignore  the  dan- 
gers, and  to  rely  on  inefficient  safeguards  and 
lax  law  enforcement. 

With  stiff  competition,  auto  makers  have 
striven  for  speed,  comfort  and  style.  The 
public  has  bought  willingly.  But  fatalities 
have  Increased.  Building  an  auto  is  funda- 
mentally an  engineering  problem.  So  far  the 
companies  have  almost  entirely  overlooked 
one  vital  problem.  Man  can  make  a  machine 
that  will  function  a  million  times  or  more 
without  error.  But  no  human  being  is  born 
who  will  never  make  a  mistake. 

A  car  standing  still  does  not  generate  acci- 
dents. As  speed  increases,  accidents  and 
deaths  Increase.  Therefore  we  should  have 
unbrecUcable  speed  limits.  Laws  alone  don't 
make  them  so.  With  many  speed  limits  set 
at  about  66  miles  per  hour,  the  companies 
have  been  building  cars  capable  of  90  to  140 
miles  and  dumping  them  on  an  eager  pub- 
lic. Other  regulations  will  still  be  necessary. 
but  this  national  horror  will  not  be  ma- 
terially reduced  until  cars  are  built  or  regu- 
lated BO  that  top  speed  can  only  be  as  low  as 
50  or  maybe  40  miles,  for  the  general  public. 
New  cars  should  have  such  speed  as  top 
possibility.  Present  cars  should  be  fitted 
with  governors  limiting  speeds  to  the  same 
figure.  These  to  be  under  seal  and  with 
severe  penalties  for  changing  them 

The  other  great  cause  of  accidents  is  al- 
cohol In  drivers,  enough  that  efficiency  is 
Impaired.  The  Inborn  human  possibility  of 
error  Is  Increased  several  times  when  a  driver 
has  been  drinking.  Stiff  penalties  should  be 
established  for  such  accidents.  A  proven 
alcohol  test  is  available.  It  should  be  man- 
datory, and  If  guilty  the  offender  should  be 
given  a  mandatory  jail  sentence  of  at  least 
90  days,  and  total  abstinence  during  con- 
finement obligatory.  Some  severe  penalty 
should  be  Imposed  on  drivers  trying  to  drive 
who  have  been  drinking,  but  have  not  yet 
h»A  an  accident. 

Man's  uncontrollable  thirst  should  not  be 
allowed  free  rein  when  it  is  costing  thousands 
of  lives  annually. 

The  time-saving  feature  of  high  speeds 
now  In  use  must  be  abandoned.  An  auto 
can  be  serviceable  and  pleasurable  with  top 
speed  of  50  or  even  40  miles  per  hoiir.  The 
lower  speeds  will  not  prevent  all  accidents 
but  they  should  eliminate  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them. 

.With  total  auto  casualties  for  60  years 
reported  to  be  twice  those  of  all  our  wars 
during  the  165  years,  it  is  time  that  we  as  a 
nation  cease  "don't  caring. "  What  we  do 
must  hit  at  the  three  basic  causes,  speed. 
drinking  drivers,  man's  inherent  suscepti- 
bility to  making  mistakes. 

Any  measures  that  do  not  bear  down  effec- 
tively on  these  three  points  are  simply  a 
waste  of  opportunity,  acune  as  shooting  at  a 
flying  duck  with  the  gunner's  eyes  closed. 


BeckJey,   W.   'Va..   businessman   was   re- 
cently named    "Father  of  the  Year"  in 
I    the   tristate    area   served    by   television 
station  WHTN,  Huiitlngton,  W.  Va. 

This  award  wa.s  reported  in  the  June 
18.  1966.  issue  of  the  Piecister  and  Post- 
Herald.  Beckley.  'W.  Va  .  newspaper. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendi.x  of  ti;e  Record 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Rahall  Is  Named  "Father  of  Year" 

An  8.5-ye;ir-old  retired  Beckley  bu.siiiess- 
man,  N:cic  Joe  Rahall.  has  been  named  -Fath- 
er of  the  "i'ear"  in  the  tri-state  area  covered 
by  TV  channel  13  in  Huntington,  the  TV 
station  announced  Friday. 

Selection  for  the  recipient  for  the  annual 
honor  is  done  by  a  panel  of  judges  who  this 
year  had  to  choo.se  from  a  list  of  several 
hundred  names  and  biographies  submitted 
from  West  Virginia.  Ohio  ,uui  Kentucky. 

Rahall  was  awarded  not  only  the"  title 
but  gift  certificates  and  a  plaque  signifying 
the  honor. 

Born  in  El  Kfier.  Lcbaiian.  he  came  to  this 
country  and  to  Beckley  in  1903.  arriving  vir- 
tually penniless. 

In  1909  he  returiied  to  get  married  in  Leb- 
anon where  he  remained  two  years  before 
returning  to  the  United  States  and  Beck- 
ley. Rahail-s  ladies  wear  shop  was  started 
in  1929 

-Meanwhile  he  and  his  wife  had  four  .sons 
and  two  daughters;  N.  Joe  Rahall.  Farris. 
Deem,  who  was  killed  in  an  airplane  acci- 
dent near  Charleston  in  1952,  and  Sam: 
Mrs.  Josephine  McCarris  of  Beckley,  and 
Mrs.  Sam  Newey  of  Norristown,  Pa 

Tod.iy  he  lives  at  his  home  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Fla.  But  his  advice  and  counsel  play 
a  large  part  In  the  Rahall  buslnes.s  activities. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Beckiey  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Elks  Lodge,  Beckley-Ralelgh 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Al 
Kareem  C:iib  in  St    Petersburg 


Father  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  Mr,  Nick  Joe  RahaU,  former 


The  34th  Anniversary  of  Disabled 
American   Veterans 


SPEECH 

Of 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or    TEN.VESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16.  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  consraiulate  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  the  occasion  of 
their  34th  anniversary,  which  was  ob- 
served last  week. 

Most  American  motorLst.s  are  familiar 
with  the  DAV  as  a  result  of  the  annual 
Idento-Tag  fund  appeal.  While  thou- 
sands of  Americans  contribute  to  this 
outstanding  veterans  organization.  I 
wonder  how  many  are  fully  aware  of  the 
vital  work  they  perform  for  America's 
wartime  disabled  veterans. 

They  serve  disabled  veterarLS.  members 
and  nonmembers  alike,  assuring  that 
they  are  receiving  the  Federal  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  They  serve  also 
by  lending  their  support  and  influence  to 
legislation  which  makes  these  benefits 
possible.  Through  the  years  DAV  na- 
tional service  officers  have  helped  dis- 
abled veterans  process  over  I'a  million 


individual  claims.  This  is  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  service  to  men  and  women 
who  have  truly  sacrificed  in  service  of 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  note  should  be  taken  of 
the  fact  that  the  DAV  employs  over  120 
full-time  national  sei-vice  officers,  in  every 
section  and  State  of  the  Nation,  in  order 
to  effectively  serve  all  disabled  veterans. 
And,  they  carry  on  this  work  without 
benefit  of  Federal  subsidy  or  Federal  aid 
of  any  kind. 

I  am  well  aware  of  how  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  constantly  work  to 
assist  disabled  veterans  in  my  State  of 
Tennessee  and  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  humble  thanks  for  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  they  are  making  and 
have  made  to  veterans  throughout  the 
country.  I  wish  them  every  success  m 
the  years  ahead. 


The  Fusi  Over  Water— What's  It 
AH  About? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  fine  article  which  appealed  in 
the  June  19  edition  of  the  Denver  Post 
Empire  magazine.  Mr.  Jack  Guinn,  the 
author  of  "The  Fuss  Over  Water — What's 
It  all  About  ?"  appears  to  have  a  percep- 
tive insight  into  the  difficulty  faced  by 
the  Rocky  Mountain  State  and  attempts 
to  delve  into  every  area  of  proposed  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  of  water.  As  was 
ix>inted  out,  the  one  outstanding  pi-oblem 
existing  in  any  proposed  solution  is  the 
overwhelming  cost  of  necessary  construc- 
tion. But  we  are  beginning  to  use  more 
foresight  with  regard  to  future  uses  and 
sources  of  our  water  resomxes  and,  hope- 
fully, future  generations  will  not  be  with- 
out water  for  crops,  industry,  and  person- 
al consumption. 

Mr.  Guinn's  article  follows: 
The  Fuss  Ovek  Water— 'What's  It  All  .^EouT'' 
(By  Jack  Guinn  i 
In  1999  or  some  other  year  of  uncertainty 
In  the  overpopulated  future,  the  American 
home  may  be  built  around  a  "total  utility" 
unit  providing  electric  power,  sewage  dls- 
F>osaI.  heat,  air  conditioning  and  distilla- 
tion of  water. 

Engineers  who  dream  of  such  developments 
say  that  this  Utopian  household  facility 
would  eliminate  the  present-day  city  elec- 
trical network,  abolish  or  at  least  reduce  the 
size  of  the  sewer  system  and,  most  important 
of  all,  curtail  steadily  Increasing  demands 
on  the  municipal  water  supply. 

Conserving  water  is  the  primary  aim. 
Science  may  or  may  not  revolutionize  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  American 
home  In  the  next  33  years,  but  finding  enough 
water  to  go  around  is  of  great  concern.  The 
total  utility  house  Is  Just  one  of  many 
schemes  which  have  been  Inspired  by  recur- 
ring water  crlsee,  such  as  the  almost  annual 
shortages  that  plague  the  big  cities. 

These  range  from  proven  but  expensive 
methods  of  desalinating  sea  water  to  a  grand 
but  disputed  »100  billion  plan  to  move  water 
from  Canada  to  the  western  United  States 
and  all  the  way  to  Mexico. 
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In  between  are  cloud-.seeding  projects. 
whuh  .sometimes  work;  plans  for  halting 
evaporation  and  seepage,  which  have  had 
some  success:  and  several  curious  proposals 
which  nobody  h.-^s  tried,  such  as  covering 
tho'.isands  of  square  miles  of  the  Arctic  with 
carbon  black  to  absorb  the  sun's  heat  and 
melt  the  ice 

Some  of  the  suggestions  which  may  seem 
outlandish  to  the  non-scientilic  mind  were 
thought  up  to  beiif-fit  California,  where  there 
is  considerable  fear  that  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  will  Ije  stricken  by  a  monu- 
mental lliirst  before  ii  is  ImmoboUiTed  by  the 
ine\  itatale  traffic  Jain. 

One  of  these,  proposed  by  a  scientist  at 
UCL.'\,  calls  for  a  fi\e-megalon  nuclear  blast 
to  create  a  huge  chamber  two  miles  under- 
ground. Tills  would  be  filled  with  sea  water 
which  the  intense  heat  would  convert  to 
steam  When  this  rushes  to  the  surface,  it 
would  be  used  to  operate  power  plant  tur- 
bines and  then  condensed  into  pot.xble  water. 
The  fact  that  such  plans  have  won  seri- 
ous consideration  would  seem  to  underline 
the  urgency  of  the  situation,  but  there  Is 
much  evidence  that  no  gathering  of  experts 
can  agree  on  what  e.xacUy  the  situation  is. 

For  e.xample.  a  recent  Water  Resources 
Fnb^ineering  Conference  held  in  Denver  by 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
heard  ( 1)  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  avail- 
able. (2)  that  there  is  not,  and  it  will  have 
1o  come  from  Canada  or  other  inter-b:isin 
transfers.  (3)  that  there  never  have  been 
any  shortages  in  the  first  pl.ice.  only  state 
and  municipal  mismanagement.  (4)  that  the 
greatest  need  for  water  projects  is  in  the 
West  and  (5)  that  too  much  money  has 
been  s[)ent  on  wat^r  development  in  the 
West  and  not  enough  in  the  East. 

A  harrier  to  the  taxpayer's  ready  under- 
st^inding  of  all  of  this  Is  that  each  argument 
IS  partially  right. 

There  is  considerable  water.  An  average 
of  44  trillion  gallons  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  snow  falls  on  the  continental  United 
States  each  day.  Of  this,  1,1  trillion  gallons 
becomes  potentially  usable  by  entering  lakes, 
streams  and  underground  reservoirs.  The 
rest  returns  to  the  atmosphere  or  is  absorbed 
by  plants.  Of  the  usable  supply,  we  consiune 
350  billion  gallons  a  day. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
the  potentially  usable  water  amounts  to 
aixjiit  6.000  gallons  per  person  per  day.  But 
because  of  floods,  untrapped  runoff  and  other 
factors  only  a  third  of  this,  some  2.000  gal- 
lons per  person  per  day.  Is  actually  avail- 
able during  most  of  the  year. 

The  demand  for  water  is  more  than  five 
times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1900.  By  1980.  It 
has  been  estimated,  the  per  person  daily  use 
will  be  more  than  3,000  gallons  and  by  the 
year  2000  it  will  be  4.000  to  5.000  gallons. 
Add  a  few  more  years  and  the  figure  will 
come  close  to  the  total  available  supply  of 
6  000  gallons. 

Although  these  figures  show  the  total  per 
person  consumption  of  water  each  day  in 
the  United  States,  each  citizen  personally 
accounts  for  about  60  gallons.  The  re- 
mainder attributed  to  him  for  the  sake  of 
per  capita  figures  is  used  by  Industry  and 
agriculture.  For  each  person  in  the  US. 
farmers  draw  500  gallons  a  day  for  Irrigation. 
To  irrigate  one  acre  of  farmland  for  one 
growing  season  requires  1,6  million  gallons 
of   water. 

Industry  uses  more  than  170  gallons  per 
person  a  day  and  by  1980.  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, this  will  double.  It  takes  approx- 
imately 1.400  gallons  of  water  to  produce 
$1  worth  of  steel  and  200  gallons  to  turn 
out  $1  worth  of  paper.  One  ton  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  requires  600,000  gallons  of 
water  and  it  takes  300  gallons  to  make  one 
barrel  of  beer. 

The  United  States  has  an  average  precip- 
itation^ rain  and  snow — of  30  inches  a  year. 
which  is  considerable.     The  trouble  is  that 
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it  doesn't  full  in  the  areas  experiencing  the 
greatest  growth.  Sen.  Frank  Moss  of  Utah, 
reporting  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommitiee  on  Western  Wat^r  Devel- 
opment, said  that  the  popiUatlon  of  the  na- 
tion was  expected  to  double  in  the  next  50 
years,  while  the  population  of  the  17  west- 
ern state's  Will  nearly  triple,  going  from  43 
million  to  108   million  by  the  year  2000 

The  wettest  .spot  in  he  continental  V  S  . 
the  understandably  sparsely  settled  Wynoo- 
chee  Oxbow  region  of  northwestern  'Wash- 
ington, gets  150  inches  of  rain  a  year.  Just 
1,000  miles  away,  sprawling  Los  Angele.'^. 
which  is  adding  an  estimated  1.000  new  resi- 
dents a  day  to  a  population  of  well  o'.  or  2  5 
million.  pet,s  less  than   15  inches. 

Denver  and  Cheyenne  get  about  the  same 
as  Los  Angeles,  Helena,  Mont,  gets  10  inches 
a  year.  Aliniquerque,  N  M.  has  8.  Phoenix. 
Ariz,  has  7,  Chica;zo  cets  33  and  Houston, 
Tex  gets  45, 

DEMAND    TO    I XCEED    SUPPLY 

Gov  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  al.u-med  by 
plot*  to  take  Columbia  River  water,  h.i's 
argued  that  people  and  Industry  ought  to 
move  where  the  water  is  Instead  of  spending 
a  lot  of  money  moving  the  water  to  the 
•people  and  industry.  It  is  a  reasonable 
point  of  view,  but  people  keep  moving  to 
places  where  the  sun  shines.  Arizona  has  a 
population  of  more  than  1.7  million  persons 
and  expects  this  to  grow  to  over  6  million 
by  the  year  2000. 

If  the  areas  of  scant  rainfall  continue  to 
grow  at  the  expected  pace,  the  day  will  come 
when  the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply. 

At  present,  Denver's  outlook  is  good 
Robert  S,  Millar,  the  retiring  manager  of  the 
water  department,  says  that  adding  the  Dillon 
reservoir  to  the  storage  system  doubled  the 
capacity  to  520.645  acre  feet.  An  acre  foot  is 
the  amount  of  water  required  to  cover  an 
acre  one  foot  deep  and  is  equal  to  325.850 
gallons.  Denver's  storage  capacity  is  roughly 
170  billion  gallons.  Says  Millar:  "We're  not 
only  ready,  but  we  face  this  summer  with 
confidence" 

Such  optimism  is  not  widespread  in  the 
West  and  doesn't  extend  to  the  big  cities 
In  the  densely  populated  East  where  storage 
facilities  are  inadequate,  resulting  in  periodic 
"shortages."  and  pollution  of  streams  is  a 
major  problem. 

Nor  Is  there  such  optimism  in  Central 
Arizona  which  takes  some  3,5  million  acre 
fee-t  of  water  each  year  from  wells,  with 
natiue  putting  back  only  1,3  million  acre 
feet.  Consequently,  irrigation  wells  must  go 
Increasingly  deeper:  some  must  be  dug  down 
another  25  feet  each  year  to  reach  the  water 
table.     There  is  a  limit  to  such  efforts. 

Arizona  looks  to  the  Colorado  River  to 
supply  lt.s  wants  but  six  other  Colorado  River 
basin  states  and  Mexico  are  entitled  to  a 
share.  Floyd  E,  Dominy.  conunissloner  of 
reclamation,  noted  in  a  speech  to  the  recent 
engineers'  meeting  in  Denver  that  an  "event 
of  great  significance"  to  the  Colorado  basin 
area  occurred  in  1961.     Said  he: 

"This  was  the  first  year  that  almost  no 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  reached  the 
ocean  at  its  delta  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  California  in  Mexico.  Since  that 
time  virtually  the  entire  flow  of  this  river  has 
been  either  placed  In  storage  or  consumed — 
the  first  time  in  U.S.  history  that  a  major 
river  has  been  fully  titilized." 

He  also  noted  that  after  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury of  argument  over  water  supply,  the 
seven  Colorado  basin  states — California,  Ari- 
zona. Nevada.  Utah.  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico — got  together  this  year  behind  a 
legislative  proposal  to  develop  increased 
water  supplies  for  the  entire  basin.  A  major 
part  of  the  $1.8  billion  Colorado  River  Basin 
Bill,  pending  before  Congress.  Is  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  which  includes  two  contro- 
versial dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon  region. 

Tlie  dams  would  produce  power  to  move 
water  Into  Arizona  and  would  provide  reve- 


nue to  help  pay  for  the  Arizona  development. 
Dominy  said.  In  addition,  tlic  revenue 
would  help  finance  future  projects  u,  bring 
m.ire  w.tter  into  tiie  "fully  utilized"  Colo- 
rado, 

So  wliere  does  tlie  dry  West  go  for  arldi- 
tlonal  water?  Tlie  answers  that  have  been 
proposed  for  large-scale  supplies  involve 
transferring  water  from  somebody  else's 
basin — an  expensive  undertaking  and  one 
that  has  already  prompted  howls  of  protest 
from  the  people  whose  water  basins  are 
coveted. 

A  half  dozen  plans  h.ive  been  aimed  at  the 
Columbia  River  and  one  of  the  most  spect.tc- 
ular  is  a  .suggestion  by  F.  Z,  Pirkev.  retired 
pl.iur.ing  engineer  for  California's"  dep.art- 
meni  of  water  resources,  He  would  extract 
some  l:!  million  acre  feet  of  water  annually 
from  the  Columbia— taking  it  during  the 
spring  hood  stage  and  storing  it  in  Oregon — 
lift  it  5,000  feet  over  mountains  with  atomic 
power  and  transport  it  1.200  miles  to  Hoover 
/  D.im  on  the  lower  Colorado,  Branches 
would  send  water  into  California.  All  this 
would  cost  about  $11  billion,  he  figured. 

As  can  be  expected,  this  has  met  with 
something  less  than  enthusiasm  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  and  has  encountered  loud 
outcry  in  the  eastern  states  where  officials 
say  the  taxpayers  are  tired  ponying  up  money 
for  western  extra\agance  in  water  matters. 
Governor  Hatfield  has  said  that  these  water 
diversion  schemes  "have  quite  naturally 
evoked  a  certain  amount  of  hostility  in  our 
area.  •  Washington  state  officials  have  de- 
clared they  would  fight  any  attempts  to  take 
Columbia  w:Uer  but  the  general  attitude  ap- 
pears to  be  that  if  any  plan  to  tap  the  river 
e\er  is  .igreed  upon  under  federal  leadership, 
there  won't  be  much  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton cm  do  about  It, 

The  grandest  water  diversion  plan  of  all, 
however,  is  a  $100  billion  project  to  move 
Al.u'^kan,  Canadian  and  Pacific  Northwest 
w, Iters  as  far  east  as  the  Great  Lakes  and  as 
f;Lr  sotith  as  Mexico's  Baja  California,  In 
brief,  it  would  take  the  water  from  rivers 
now  running  unused  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and,  through  a  system  of  reservoirs,  canals. 
jnimps.  locks,  and  tunnels  channel  it  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  the  water-scarce  areas. 

Called  the  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance  (NAWAPA),  this  project  was 
proposed  by  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co,,  a  Los 
Angeles  engineering  and  construction  firm. 
To  complete  it  would  require  30  years,  but  its 
proponents  say  It  would  take  care  of  water 
needs  and  boost  industrial  and  agricultural 
development  for  the  next  century. 

Senator  Moss's  subcommittee  gave  It  en- 
thusiastic support  and  It  has  won  expres- 
sions of  admiration  from  engineers — who 
say  something  like  this  eventually  must  be 
done— but  Canadian  officials  regarded  it  as 
just  short  of  grand  larceny. 

Dominy  probably  pronounced  the  verdict 
as  well  as  anybody  else  wlyBl  he  said  at  the 
cull  engineers'  recent  Denver  meeting: 

"This  proposed  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance  plan  is  a  visionary  proposal 
which  Will  not  come  to  pass  in  my  day  or 
probably  in  the  lifetimes  of  most  of  you  here 
today.  Nevertheless,  it  is  symptomatic  of 
the  long-range  thinking  that  is  going  on  lis 
we  seek  to  meet  the  water  needs  of  the 
future." 

The  latest  proposal  for  international  water 
diversion  came  from  a  Canadian,  TTiomas  W. 
Kierans  of  Sudbury.  Ontario,  a  member  of 
the  water  engineering  firm  of  Glbb.  Under- 
wood and  McLellan.  Costing  an  estimated 
$2  billion,  his  plan  is  the  Great  Replenish- 
ment and  Northern  Development  (GRAND) 
canal  project  which  would  bring  water  from 
James  Bay.  the  southern  extension  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

THE  QUESTION  IS  COST 

Water  from  the  Great  Lakes  storage  sys- 
tem could  replace  water  flowing  down  the 
Mississippi  and  canals  could  be  built  south- 
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ward  out  of  the  Upper  Missouri  basin,  con- 
necting with  rivers  such  as  the  Platte  and 
the  Arkansas  and  perhaps  even  carrying  wa- 
ter to  the  Southwest. 

Meanwhile,  a  fantastic  sum.  is  being  spent 
on  wato'  development  and  research  By 
1980  It  Is  estimated  that  $328  billion  will 
have  been  spent  on  water  resource  projects. 
not  counting  the  $220  million  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  expects  to  spend  before 
1975  on  nuclear  work  relating  to  de-salting 
of  sea  water. 

Sooner  or  later,  it  comforts  the  t,u<payer 
to  believe,  all  the  problems  will  be  solved 
Solutions  are  possible  now.  as  a  matter  of 
fact;  the  only  question  is  how  much  we  are 
willing  to  pay. 

Irving  K  Fox,  vice  president  of  Resources 
for  the  Foiture.  Inc  .  put  it  this  way  in  a 
speech  to  the  civil  engineers  in  Denver: 

"It  is  technically  possible  to  treat  used 
water  so  that  effluent  is  chemically  and 
biologically  pure,  to  desalinate  unhmited 
quantities  of  sea  water,  to  contain  all  flood 
flows  and  to  greatly  enlarge  our  inland  navi- 
gation facilities.  I  have  no  doubt  that  large 
additional  supplies  of  water  can  be  brought 
to  the  Southwest  and  that  many  badly  pol- 
luted streams  can  be  made  suitable  for 
swimming.  The  question  the  engineer  must 
help  to  answer  is  how  the  costs  compare 
with  the  returns." 

In  another  day  perhaps  the  $100  billion 
for  NAWAPA  will  be  considered  a  bargain. 

After  that,  who  knows?  After  all.  the 
mighty  Amazon  River  dumps  35  million 
cubic  feet  of  water  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
every  time  a  second  ticks  away. 


Seattle   Meeting   Protests   Discrimination 
Afunst  Jews  in  Soriet  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVEa 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  protest 
Ineeting  in  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry  was 
held  at  Pigott  Auditorium.  Seattle  Uni- 
versity, on  Sunday.  June  5.  1966.  I  par- 
ticipated in  this  meeting  of  more  than 
500  citizens;  and  among  the  other  non- 
Jewish  citizens  who  attended  were  Sena- 
tor Warren  G.  Macnuson;  Bishop  Thom- 
as E.  Gill,  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  Cath- 
olic archdiocese  of  Seattle;  Rt.  Rev. 
Ivol  I.  Curtis,  Episcopal  bishop,  diocese 
of  Olympia;  Bishop  Everett  W.  Palmer, 
resident  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Seattle  area,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
distinguished  religious  and  political  lead- 
ers. 

In  addition,  endorsing  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  but  unable  to  attend,  were 
many  notable  citizens,  including  Gov. 
Daniel  J.  Evans. 

An  outstanding  address  was  given  by 
Dr.  David  W.  Weiss  of  the  University  of 
California,  after  which  a  resolution  was 
adopted  and  ordered  transmitted  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  His  Ex- 
cellency Anatoly  P.  Dobrynin,  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  in  Washington,  subse- 
quently refused  to  accept  this  resolution, 
saying  it  was  offensive  to  all  the  Soviet 
people. 


The  Ambassador,  in  rejecting  the  res- 
olution, suggested  that  slanderou.s  prop- 
aganda was  misleadiii-;  and  impeding 
establishment  of  mutual  understanding 
between  our  two  countrie.';. 

However,  the  truth  is.  it  is  national 
policy  Inthe  Soviet  Union  to  wipe  out 
the  religib?!  and  cultuial  backsround  of 
the  Jews.  However  much  the  Russians 
disavow  this,  they  cannot  cover  up  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  protest  meeting.  I 
heard  speakers  of  other  faiths  emphati- 
cally state  that  an  attack  on  the  human 
rights  of  Jews  is  an  attack  on  Christians. 
as  well.  Discrimination  against  one  is  a 
discrimination  against  all. 

Hereinafter  is  the  resolution  which  the 
Soviet  Aml:)assador  refused  to  transmit 
to  his  Government: 

Resolution 

We.  Jews  and  Christians,  human  beings 
concerned  about  human  rights,  protest  dis- 
crimination against  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  will  not  be  silent,  v.-e  will  not 
condone,  we  will  never  accept  the  denial  of 
basic  hum  m  rights  to  three  miUion  fellow 
human  being.s  In  the  Soviet  Union.  We  con- 
demn with  outrage  the  anti-semltism  which 
contmue.s  to  mar  the  humanity  of  the  perse- 
cutor and  the  life  of  the  persecuted  The 
Soviet  Government  can.  sliould  and  must 
firmly  change  its  course  and  ninke  antl- 
semltism  unacceptable  within  Us  borders. 
Assembled  here  today,  June  5,  1966  in  Seattle. 
Washington  we  call  upon  the  government  of 
the  U.S.S.R  ; 

1.  To  restore  its  Jewish  citizens  to  a  posi- 
tion of  equality  with  its  Citizens  of  all  other 
nationalities. 

2.  To  permit  Its  Jewish  citizens  freely  to 
practice,  enhance  and  perpetuate  their  cul- 
ture and  religion  by  removing  all  discrimina- 
tory measures  designed  to  restrict  this  free- 
dom. 

3.  To  make  available  the  institutions. 
schools,  text  books  and  materials  necessary 
to  teach  Jewish  children  the  languages,  the 
history,  the  beliefs,  the  practices  and  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Jewish  people. 

4.  To  permit  the  Jews  of  the  U  S.3  R.  freely 
to  develop  Jewish  comnumal  life  and  to  asso- 
ciate and  work  with  Jewish  communities 
and  groups  Inside  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

5.  To  use  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to 
eradicate  anti-semitism. 

6.  To  permit  Soviet  Jewish  families,  sepa- 
rated as  a  result  of  the  Nai^i  holocaust,  to  be 
reunited  with  their  relatives  abroad. 


Going  Beyond  the  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALAB.\.M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  number  of  Congressmen  over 
the  past  months  have  attempted  to  say 
that  in  considering  legislation  which  ap- 
pears to  be  righteous  and  fair  in  its  social 
aspects,  we  must  also  have  in  mind  that 
we  m^y  be  inviting  new  measures  of  con- 
trol which  would  be  not  only  odious  but 
dangerous  as  well. 

We  have  tried  to  argue  that  oppor- 
tunities for  all  American  citizens  should 


be  expanded  and  should  be  made  as  near- 
ly equal  for  all  as  is  possible.  But  we 
have  said  that  in  trying  to  accompli.^ii 
these  g.oals  overzealously  through  Fed- 
eral Government  legislation  we  put  our- 
selves on  the  path  of  tyranny. 

We  have  also  tried  to  say  that  the 
letter  of  the  laws  we  write  is  only  part 
of  the  consideration  all  throughtful  citi- 
zens should  have.  The  other  part  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  executive  estab- 
lishment of  Governm?nt  will  interpret 
the  law  and  use  it  in  support  of  pros; rams 
and  methods  which  Congress  may  or  may 
not  have  intended. 

Unfortunately  these  arguments  have 
been  overwhelmed  in  a  climate  of  opinion 
which  seems  to  demand  an  appcaiance  of 
action  whether  it  represents  real  prog- 
ress or  not.  And  in  support  of  this  kind 
of  superficial  appearance,  well-inten- 
tioned persons  have  set  about  to  create 
great  expectations,  only  to  find  them  un- 
l)ossible  of  fulfillment. 

In  this  unfortunate  and  cruel  process 
we  have  given  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  an  extraordinary  control 
over  the  hves  of  individuals  to  the  extent 
that  instead  of  expanding  individual 
rights  we  have  done  the  opposite.  In- 
stead of  a  government  of  laws,  we  are 
far  along  the  way  to  having  a  govern- 
ment of  men. 

As  one  example,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  expanded  its  control  and  its 
personnel  and  expenditures  by  huge  pro- 
portions over  the  past  few  years.  The 
question  can  justifiably  be  asked  today 
whether  this  growth  is  accompanied  by 
a  greater  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Office  of  Education  for  education  mat- 
ters or  for  social  issues. 

The  destruction  of  local  school  systems 
seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  neighborhood 
school  system  which  has  been  the  under- 
lying factor  in  the  great  growth  and 
prosperity  of  this  Nation  is  about  to  go 
down  the  drain  as  we  head  toward  the 
superschool  system  envisioned  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  the  price  of  Federal  help. 
The  columnist  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  con- 
tributed a  significant  piece  for  discus- 
sion of  this  matter,  appearing  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  Washington  June  18. 
Since  this  is  a  matter  of  such  gi-eat  con- 
cern, I  include  the  column  here  in  the 
general  interest; 

End  Neighborhood  Schools'' 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones i 
Last  month.  U.S.  Comml.ssioner  of  Educa- 
tion Harold  Howe  II  made   a  little-noticed 
speech  to  the   City  Club   of  Chicago   which 
deserves  a  lot  of  attention. 

For  this  powerful  federal  official,  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars  at  his  command,  is  apparently 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  the  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  the  bussing  of  children 
long  distances  from  their  homes. 

Said  Commissioner  Howe,  as  quoted  m 
the  May  31  Congressional  Record: 

"Traditional  school  district  boundarios 
often  serve  education  badly  and  may  have 
to  be  changed.  .  .  .  We  could,  for  example. 
alter  political  boundaries  to  bring  the  social. 
economic,  and  intellectual  strengths  of  the 
suburbs  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  the  city 
schools. 

"Building  programs  for  the  future  could 
be  planned  so  that  new  schools  break   up, 
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rather  than  continue,  segregation  of  both 
the  racial  and  economic  sort.  The  Office  of 
Education  will  provide  Federal  planning 
funds  for  such  efforts  right  now  .  .  .  and  if 
I  have  my  way  the  office  will  provide  con- 
struction funds  before  long. 

"We  have  recently  been  con.sidorlng  finan- 
cial support  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  a 
sy.stem  of  educational  parks  to  be  established 
within  the  inner  city.  We  visualize  each  of 
these  centralized  school  complexes  as  educa- 
tional centers  that  would  provide  classes 
ranging  from  pre-kindergarten  through 
Junior  college. 

"And  we  are  particularly  interested  in  find- 
ing one  or  two  great  American  cities  that 
are  adventurous  enough  to  Join  us  in  plan- 
ning the  educational  park  of  the  future. 
These  entities  will  house  20.000  or  more 
pupils,  and  will  cut  .across  all  geographic, 
economic  and  social  boundaries  to  draw  stu- 
denl.s.  While  such  a  park  would  deny  the 
neighborhood  school,  it  would  express  the 
vitality,  the  imagination,  and  the  cultural 
mix  that  every  vigorous  city  exemplifios." 

Well,  there  you  h.ive  it.  "The  educational 
park  of  the  future."  The  use  of  govern- 
ment funds  "if  I  have  my  way."  not  merely 
to  plan  but  to  construct  super-f^chools  to 
which  even  pre-kindergarteners  will  be  trans- 
ported to  pro\ide  a  "cultural  mix."  This, 
remember,  is  the  U.S.  c(>mmi.?sioncr  of  edu- 
cation speaking. 

When  federal  aid  to  education  was  first 
proi>ofed  doubters  expressed  tlie  fear  thr.t 
this  would  open  the  way  for  federal  direc- 
tion of  America's  public  education.  The 
proponents  vigorously  denied  this.  All  that 
was  wanted,  they  swore,  w.is  to  enlist  the 
federal  government  helping  in  improving 
schools  that  would  still  be  undvr  "locil  con- 
trol." 

Now.  what  is  Howe  up  tc?  He  would  take 
money  from  all  the  taxpayers  living  In  aU 
school  districts  and  use  part  of  it  lor  special 
construction  bonuses  for  cities  that  adopted 
his  plan.  Such  a  special  boims.  conferred 
upon  the  few  made  up  of  funds  contributed 
by  the  many,  is  the  same  :ts  a  penalty  against 
the  many.  This,  then  would  be  a"  form  of 
punishment  levied  against  all  school  districts 
that  didn't  fall  in  with  Commissioner  Howe's 
scheme. 

Wheii  agitation  was  started  to  create  some 
form  of  "cultural  mix"  by  hauling  children 
long  distances  to  schools  in  strange  neigh- 
borhoods the  outcry  from  parents,  partic- 
ularly in  the  New  York  City  area,  was  loud. 
In  a  subsequent  opinion  even  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
outlawing  the  right  of  a  parent  to  send  his 
child  to  the  school  closest  to  home. 

And  even  the  far-out  social  theorists,  who 
revel  in  compulsion  designed  to  achieve  noble 
aims,  were  reluctant  to  grasp  the  nettle  of 
picking  specific  pupils  to  go  to  specific 
schools.  But  Howe  has  apparently  solved  the 
problem.  He  would  destroy  the  neighbor- 
hood school,  itself.  It  would  do  parents  no 
good  to  move  around,  seeking  a  better  school 
environment  for  their  children.  If  they  lived 
in  a  city  in  which  five  per  cent  of  school  age 
children  were  Negroes,  the  "educational  park 
of  the  future,"  with  Its  20,000  or  more  pupils, 
would  be  five  percent  Negro.  And  if  the 
Negro  .school  population  were  60  per  cent, 
the  superschools  would  be  the  same. 

Some  unreconstructed  parents  might  then 
attempt  to  move  out  of  the  city  school  dis- 
trict altogether,  to  flee  to  the  suburbs.  But 
Howe  has  prepared  a  whammy  for  them. 

■you  recall  that  he  said:  "We  could,  for 
example,  alter  political  boundaries  to  bring 
the  social,  economic,  and  Intellectual 
strengths  of  the  suburbs  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city  schools." 

What  else  can  you  read  Into  this  except 
tint  Ccmmissioner  Howe  is  prepared  to  rush 
in  where  the  Supreme  Court  feared  to  tread? 
And  the  power  behind  the  revolution  he 
seeks  to  engineer  are  the  dollars  taken  from 


all  citizens  which,  his  boys  were  swearing 
a  year  ago,  would  never  be  used  in  any  at- 
tempt at  federal  direction. 


Bribery  or  Bravery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  close 
personal  friend,  Mike  Beaudoin.  of  Tal- 
lahassee. Fla.,  was  recently  singularly 
honored  by  Toastmasters  International 
as  the  winner  of  the  southeastern  region 
speaking  contest.  This  is  an  area  com- 
prising eight  States,  and  he  will  now 
represent  the  region  at  the  international 
contest  in  San  Diego  on  August  4. 

This  outstanding  member  of  the  Cap- 
ital Toastmasters  made  a  stirring  ad- 
dress which  I  wish  could  be  heard  by  all 
Americans. 

I   am,   therefore,   including   it  in   the 
pages  of  the  Congression.al  Record,  for 
here  is  truly  a  message  for  our  times: 
Bribert  or  Bravery 

Bribery  in  City  Hall — bribery  charge  rocks 
State  Legislature — bribery  scandal  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Today's  headlines,  and  they  are  becoming 
rather  commonplace.  These  are  todays 
headlines  in  today's  paper  but  they  could 
very  easily  be  any  day's  headlines  in  almost 
any  paper. 

Bribery  is  a  disgusting  thing  but  it  is  even 
more  sickening  and  despicable  when  we 
watch  our  own  government — the  most  pow- 
erful nation  the  world  has  ever  known — re- 
sort to  international  bribery.  Your  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  bribe  its  way  out  of  an 
undeclared  war  against  a  nation  so  small  it 
wasn't  even  known  to  most  of  us  10  years 
ago. 

You  call  It  international  diplomacy — you 
call  It  foreign  aid — and  you  may  call  it 
something  else,   but  I  call  "it  bribery. 

A  few  months  ago.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  appealed  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  meet  him  at  the  peace  table.  In  the  one 
hand  he  held  the  dove  of  peace,  but  In  the 
other  hand.  Instead  of  holding  reason  and 
honor,  he  held  a  blank  check  for  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  economic  aid.  He  spoke  of 
peace  In  one  breath  but  In  the  next  he  talked 
about  more  money  than  this  little  war  torn 
country  had  ever  heard  of. 
Is  this  anything  but  bribery? 
But  the  Communists  didn't  take  the  bait. 
They've  been  this  route  before.  They  knew 
we'd  be  back  with  another — probably  better 
offer. 

They  didn't  have  long  to  wait.  A  few  weeks 
later  Johnson  sent  Vice  President  Humphrey 
on  a  tour  of  world  capitals  asking  the  leaders 
of  these  countries  to  help  us  bring  the  Viet- 
namese to  the  peace  table.  As  Humphbet 
pleaded  with  these  leaders  to  help  us,  he  rat- 
tled the  coin  of  the  realm  In  his  fKxket.  It 
was  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  Roman 
soldier  who  offered  Judas  Iscarlot  20  pieces  of 
silver! 

Can  this  be  called  anything  but  bribery? 
Now  I  can  see  some  of  you  saying  to  your- 
selves:  "This  man  1^  a  warmonger.  ...  He 
wants  to  take  a  chance  of  starting  another 
world  war." 

Yes.  I  want  to  take  a  chance.  'We've  got 
to  take  a  chance  or  the  walla  of  thl«  once 
great  nation  are  gc^ng  to  come  crumbling 
down.    Butlaakyou:  Since  when  did  taking 


a  chance  stop  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
from  standing  up  and  fighting  for  its  rights? 
Our  parents  and  grandparents  in  World 
War  I  took  a  chance  when  they  stormed  out 
of  those  mud-filled  trenches  and  crossed  over 
barbed  wire  into  the  face  of  enemy  machine 
gun  fire  in  Flanders.  .  .  .  They  took  a 
chance.  .  .  .  And  the  millions  of  men  who 
today  lie  under  those  little  white  crosses  in 
France,  they  took  a  chance. 

In  our  own  generation,  some  of  you  here 
tonight,  we  took  a  chance  on  Omaha  Beach 
as  we  stepped  over  the  bodies  of  9ur  fallen 
comrades  and  waded  ashore. 

Just  10  years  ago  In  Korea,  our  bovs  took 
a  chance  when  they  climbed  to  the' top  of 
Heartbreak  Ridge  which  was  already  red  with 
the  blood  of  American  boys. 

Why  Americans  have  been  taking  chances 
since  before  this  nation  was  formed.  They 
took  a  chance  crossing  the  oce.in  to  get 
here— they  took  a  chance  on  the  wagon  trains 
moving  westward.  Why  if  they  hadn't  taken 
a  chance  at  Valley  Forge,  there  wouldn't  be 
any  America  today. 

But  then  I  suppose  things  have  changed. 
We  finally  quite  taking  chances.  We  de- 
cided to  quit  Uiking  chances  in  Korea  and 
what  happened?  Still  today  In  that  country 
there  is  a  line  across  that  country  guarded 
by  troops  who  remember  a  war  "we  never 
lost — but  we  never  won — simply  because  we 
refused  to  take  a  chance. 

We  didn't  want  to  Uke  a  chance  back  in 
1945  when  we  sat  down  at  the  conference 
table  with  Russia  and  divided  the  city  of 
Berlin.  And  today,  because  we  didn't  take 
a  chance,  there  is  a  concrete  and  steel  wall 
separating  the  people  of  that  once  mighty 
city— a  wall  of  infamy  which  is  a  monument 
to    bribery   and   appeasement. 

We  decided  not  to  take  a  chance  in  Cuba 
five  years  ago  when  we  left  those  brave 
Freedom  Fighters  stranded  on  the  beach  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  We  promised  them  air 
cover  and  support  and  at  the  last  minute 
we  decided  not  to  take  a  chance  and  let  them 
walk  into  the  very  Jaws  of  hell. 

I  say  to  you  if  we  are  going  to  win  this 
fight  against  worldwide  Communism— and 
we  must  win  it— we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  some  chances.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  talk  to  the  Communlste  in  the  only  lan- 
guage they  understand— the  language  of 
brute  force. 

We  must  take  a  chance  In  Korea. 
We  have  to  take  a  chance  In  Viet  Nam. 
We  must  take  a  chance  in  Washington! 
We    must    replace    bribery    with    bravery. 
God  held  us  If  we  don't. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  Hails  the  Senate 
Passage  of  the  Truth  io  Packaging 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  In  an  excellent  editorial 
on  June  12  hailed  the  passage  in  the 
other  body  of  S.  985,  the  truth-in-pack- 
aglng  bill. 

As  the  Journal  points  out,  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  a  boon  to  housewives  who 
are  now  confronted  by  a  chaos  of  sizes, 
shapes,  quantities,  and  advertising 
claims.  In  the  Journal's  words,  the 
House  should  "show  similar  solicitude 
for  the  stumped  shopper. ' 
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This  legislation  is  a  matter  of  real  con- 
cern to  every  family  since,  according  to 
one  study  mentioned  by  the  Journal,  the 
average  family  wastes  about  $81  a  year 
on  packaged  foods  because  of  confusing 
or  misguiding  labels. 

I  include  the  editorial  hereafter: 
Housewife's  Helpee 

By  finally  passing  the  "truth  in  packaging" 
bin.  the  United  States  Senate  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  housewives  who  have  wandered 
through  supermarkets  befuddled  by  food 
package  labels  which  proclaim  "cents  off" 
(cents  off  what?),  promise  "family"  sized 
servings  or  the  "giant  quart '  and  require  an 
abacus  to  penetrate  the  Jungle  of  differing 
weights  and  prices  and  calculate  which  prod- 
ucts off  the  best  buy.  The  bill,  which  took 
lour  years  to  struggle  through  the  Senate. 
now  goes  to  the  House. 

It  would  require  that  containers  be  clearly 
and  simply  labeled  so  that  buyers  could 
easily  determine  the  weight  or  volume  of 
contents.  It  would  give  the  government 
discretionary  authority  to  regulate  "cents 
off"  promotions,  reduce  the  welter  of  differ- 
ent sized  packages,  set  standard  de&nltions 
for  "«mall,"  "medium"  and  "large"  and  de- 
cide what  constitutes  a  "serving." 

One  study  has  Indicated  that  the  average 
family  wastes  about  (81  a  year  on  packaged 
fooda  because  labels  are  confusing  or  mis- 
guiding. Senator  Hast  (D-Mlch.),  the  bill's 
aponaor,  estimates  that  this  adds  up  to  a 
national  annual  waste  of  M.5  billion. 

The  House  should  show  similar  solicitude 
for  the  stumped  shopper. 


The  34th  Amuversary  of  the  DAY 


SPEECH 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Christmas  Day  1919  there  was  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Cleveland  a  small 
organization  designed  to  help  wounded 
and  sick  veterans  returning  from  World 
War  I  adjust  to  civilian  life.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  Judge  Robert  Marx 
the  200  veterans  formed  the  DAV.  The 
organization  grew  in  strength  and  de- 
I  votion  to  public  service  and  in  1932,  34 
years  ago,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  granted  a  charter  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DAV  has  certainly 
Justified  the  faith  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  put  in  them  by 
granting  a  charter.  They  have  helped 
1*2  million  disabled  American  veterans 
to  adjust  to  a  new  life.  They  have 
helped  their  fellow  veterans  obtain 
needed  medical  care  and  hospital  treat- 
ment. They  have  helped  their  com- 
rades obtain  job  training  and  employ- 
ment where  otherwise  these  boys  return- 
ing from  the  wars  would  have  led  an  in- 
active and  sterile  life. 

The  amazing  part  of  the  story  of  the 
DAV,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  performed  their  services  without  re- 
ceiving 1  penny  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  $1'^  million  that  they 
spend  each  year  is  garnered  from  the  sale 
of  the  familiar  license  tags  and  member- 
ship dues. 


It  is  important  tliat  uc  honor  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  DAV  as  it  is  important 
that  wf  honor  the  men  who  have  so  ably 
fousht  for  freedom  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
said: 

The  n.t'i'in  tiiat  forgets  its  defender^  w;Il 
itself  be  forgotton. 

In  these  times  as  in  the  past  we  look 
again  to  tlie  DAV  for  help.  The  oraa- 
nization  that  so  ably  .served  our  boy.s  re- 
turning from  Flander.':,  from  Iwo  Jima, 
and  fi'om  Poik  Chop  Hill  is  now  beini? 
asked  to  help  the  250,000  men  fightin,?;  in 
the  fields  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
213,000  men  that  make  up  tlio  DAV  will 
come  through  again  as  they  did  in  the 
past. 

To  ihcse  brave  meti  w  ho  more  than  any 
others  exemplify  the  tci-rible  price  that 
this  Nation  has  had  to  pay  to  maintain 
our  liberty,  to  this  huminitarian  orsra- 
nization  that  has  sacrified  so  much  so 
that  our  boys  may  not  be  forr'.otten,  this 
Nation  will  always  acknowledge  its  grati- 
tude. 


International  Convention  of  Sertoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

VF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF    MASSACUfSFTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  M.ARTIN  of  Ma.^.'-achusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  international 
convention  of  Sertoma.  the  54-ycar-old 
service-to-mankind  oi-anization,  is  in 
session  this  week  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  from  Wednesday  throus^h  Satur- 
day. Our  thousand  Scrtomans  with 
their  wives,  many  of  them  members  of 
the  La  Sertoma  auxiliary,  and  around 
250  children  are  expected  to  attend  from 
all  over  the  United  S'ates,  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, and  Puerto  Rico. 

As  an  honorary  S<^rtoman.  affiliated 
for  the  past  dozen  years  with  the  Wash- 
ington Sertoma  Club,  I  can  speak  wath 
knowledr.e  and  authority  concerning  the 
tremendous  contributions  of  479  Sertoma 
clubs  and  18.757  niembors  in  helping 
make  life  worthwhile  for  the  afflicted  and 
the  unfortunat.e.  Scrtomans  give  and 
raise  many  millions  of  dollars  for  a  great 
variety  of  t'ocxl  causes,  in  addition  to 
fostering  patriotism  through  its  freedom 
program. 

I  became  a  Sertoman  en  January  30, 
191-4,  on  the  occasion  of  the  charter 
banquet  of  the  Washington  Sertoman 
Club,  held  at  the  National  Press  Club 
ballroom.  I  was  sponsored  for  momljer- 
ship  and  invited  to  be  the  principal 
speaker  by  the  founder  and  charter 
president.  Edward  R.  Place,  who  was 
bom  in  Fall  River,  Mass..  in  my  district, 
and  educated  at  nearby  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  Providence.  R.I.  Anotlier  promi- 
nent Sertoman.  Raymond  B.  Leavitt,' 
second  president  of  the  Washington  club, 
came  from  Taunton  in  my  district.  Ray 
was  appointed  from  my  district  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 


Washington  Sertoma  Club  has  donated 
to  various  service-to-mankind  projects 
$12,481-46,, as  of  February  7,  1966,  an  av- 
erage of  niore  than  $1,000  yearly.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  charity  fund  has 
gone  to  the  Salvation  Army  summer 
camp.  Happyland,  in  Triangle,  Va.,  to 
accommodate  boys  and  girls,  white  and 
black,  in  healthful  and  enjoyable  camp- 
ing pursuits.  American  Cancer  Society. 
American  Hearing  Society,  Children's 
Hospital,^  Boys  Junior-Senior  High.  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Canine  Corps,  are  other 
beneficiaries. 


Disclosures  of  the  Week— Part  VII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  am  pointing  up  a  few  disclosures  which 
have  come  to  my  attention  this  week. 

CASE   1 

Revealing  the  extent  of  inflation,  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in 
its  "Road  Maps  of  Industry  Chart"  re- 
ports that  a  family  man  with  two  chil- 
dren today  must  earn  $13,234  a  year  to 
equal  the  purchasing  power  of  $5,000  in 
1939.  This  is  due  to  inflation  and  also 
increased  Federal  income  and  social  se- 
curity taxes. 

CASE   2 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has  let  it 
be  known  he  proposes  to  extend  the  west 
front  of^he  Capitol  Building  to  add 
space  m:  restaurants,  a  tourist  center, 
and  additional  offices.  After  spending 
$100  million  on  the  new  Rayburn  Office 
Building  with  its  adequate  restaurant 
and  Member's  offices  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  this  addition.  However.  I  do 
think  it  is  essential  that  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  be  reinforced  and  needs 
repairs. 

CASE  3 

Last  November  the  administration 
rolled  back  the  price  of  newly  mined  cop- 
p^  to  36  oents  per  pound  and  put  a  ban 
on  its  export.  Since  then  according  to 
an  editorial  in  the  June  20.  Washington, 
DC,  Post,  the  world  price  has  risen  to 
62  cents  a  pound.  So  not  to  expand  local 
production  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration will  provide  an  inceiVive  in  the 
form  of  a  subsidy  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

As  the  Washington  Post  asks,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  allow  copper  prices 
In  this  country  to  rise  to  the  world  level 
which  w^ould  encourage  the  use  of  alu- 
minum and  other  substitutes  and 
tliereby  reduce  the  con.sumption  of  ines- 
sential coiJper  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pand copper  production. 

CASE  4 

The  Seattle,  Wash.,  Times  is  critical  of 
President  Johnson's  Democratic  Party 
fundraising  gimmick,  the  Elite  Presi- 
dent's Club. 

As  this  paper  points  out.  invitations  to 
the  White  House  should  not  be  sold  as  a 
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reward  for  a  $10,000  contribution  to  the 
party  coffers.  It  is  indeed  a  misuse  of 
what  in  effect  is  a  national  shrine. 

CASE    S 

According  to  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, a  new  multimillion-dollar  Great 
Society  program  has  been  drafted.  At  a 
price  of  billions  this  would  provide  jobs 
and  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for 
every  American.  It  is  scheduled  by 
planners  to  be  on  the  President's  desk 
soon. 

CASE    6 

According  to  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  a  guest  editorial  in  the  Jime  16 
Chicago  Tribune  reported  that  Michael 
E.  Tigar,  who  was  said  to  make  no  bones 
about  his  Communist  activities,  is  slated 
to  become  clerk  to  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan. 

CASE    7 

The  present  poverty  war  scandals  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  poverty  war  is  shell- 
ing out  $6,000  a  year  rent  for  a  building 
which  only  cost  $6,000  when  purchased  a 
year  ago  for  a  rehabilitation  project. 
The  building  owner's  son  gets  $7,300  a 
year  to  supervise  the  project,  located  in 
Kentucky. 


dent  of  the  United  States  to  bring  a  fast 
halt  to  the  hoetUitles  in  Vietnam  and  then 
avoid  all  conflicts  we  don't  Intend  to  win. 
Or  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  voters  to 
elect  somebody  who  will. 

Wasn't  It  the  man  with  the  big  stick  and 
soft-spoken  manner  who  said,  "the  things 
that  will  destroy  America  are  peace  at  any 
price,  prosperity  at  any  price,  safety  first 
instead  of  duty  first,  and  the  love  of  soft 
living." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Is  turning  out  to  be 
quite  an  accurate  prophet. 


Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  June  22.  1966 
Mr.   MICHEL.    Mr.   Speaker,   in   the 
Mason   County   Democrat   of    June    16, 
1966,  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Neil  summa- 
rizes the  causes  of  much  of  the  frustra- 
tion surrounding  the  Vietnam  war.    To 
conclude  his  editorial,  he  quotes  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  words  which  are  most 
appropriate    for    these    times.      Under 
unanimous   coiisent  I  include   the   edi- 
torial at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Fired — At  Random 
(By  Nell) 
We   have   allowed   war   to  become  so   Im- 
bedded In  our  political  philosophy  it's  now 
an  accepted,  necessary  part  of  our  very  way 
of  life  and  because  of  it.  In  spite  of  all  the 
bleatlngs  for  peace  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
try's. Indeed  the  world's,  right  thinking  peo- 
ple who  believe  war  is  hell,  this  scribe  doesn't 
forsee   any   Immediate  solution  In   Vietnam. 
And  we  dont  have  the  faintest  of  notions 
Uncle  Sam   Is  In   any   big   hurry   to  achieve 
a  truce,  let  alone  win  the  war  because  he  is 
committed  to  maintain  a  balanced  economy 
become   heavily   dependent  and  accustomed 
to  the  support  of  military  spending. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  and  all  Indications  are 
that  the  full  resources  of  this  country  indeed 
are  not  being  made  avaUable  to  our  fighting 
men  nor  Is  the  fight  being  carried  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  then  this  is  a  hell  of  a 
morbid  way  for  a  civilized  country  to  sustain 
Itself. 

It  is  my  honest  belief  and  contention  that 
if  there  is  Justification  at  all  for  sacrificing 
lives  it  ought  to  be  an  all  out  effort  to  win 
peace  In  Vietnam— not  merely  parcel  out  the 
country  for  the  Communlste  to  continue  nib- 
bling at. 

It  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Preel- 


Toward  a  North  American  Water  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  8.  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah, 
spoke  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  on  water  policy  on 
the  North  American  Continent.  Not  only 
is  it  unusual  for  an  American  to  be  in- 
vited to  Canada  to  speak  on  the  explosive 
subject  of  water  export,  but  it  Is  a  rare 
privilege  for  any  speaker  to  appear  be- 
fore Canada's  leading  association  of  men 
of  letters. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  which  deals 
with  United  States-Canadian  water 
problems  along  our  mutual  border,  I  read 
Senator  Moss'  speech  with  great  interest. 
I  found  it  the  most  searching  and  in- 
formative discussion  on  water  which  has 
yet  been  made  on  either  side  of  the  bor- 
der. I  can  understand  why  it  was  so  well 
received  in  Canada. 

Senator  Moss  approached  his  delicate 
subject  in  a  forthright  manner.  The 
United  States  pleads  guilty  to  having 
abused  and  misused  its  own  water  sup- 
plies, but  is  trying  very  hard  to  make 
amends.  Regardless  of  the  heroic  meas- 
ures we  are  now  taking,  we  will  probably 
not  have  enough  water  for  our  galloping 
population.  We  are  hopeful  that  after 
Canada  has  thoroughly  measured  its  own 
water  supplies,  and  projected  its  ultimate 
water  requirements,  there  will  be  surplus 
water  which  we  can  import  into  thirsty 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  reiterated  again  and  again 
that  through  such  proposals  as  NAWAPA 
the  United  States  is  not  trying  to  trick 
Canada  out  of  water  it  needs.  We  are 
interested  only  in  surplus  water  which  is 
now  running  unused  to  the  sea.  But, 
Senator  Moss  emphasized: 

Transportation  of  imused  water  from  an 
area  where  usability  Is  meager  or  impossible 
is  all  but  Inevitable.  Population,  economics 
and  common  sense  demand  it. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  bril- 
liant analysis  of  American  and  Ca-iadian 
water  interdependence  on  a  continent  in 
which  we  hope  to  live  in  peace  and  har- 
mony for  many  years.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  the  speech  by  Senator 
Moss  in  the  Congressional  Record  ; 
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Toward  a  North  American  Water  Polict 
(Speech  of  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss.  Demo- 
crat, of  Utah,  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec,  Canada,  June  8,  1966) 
It   is   a  singular   honor   to   be   invited    to 

address    the   Royal   Society   of    Canada the 

senior  learned  society  of  your  country,  and 
one  of  the  world's  leading  associations  of 
men  of  letters. 

Whether  my  appearance  here  today  seU 
some  sort  of  precedent — whether  some  of 
my  colleagues  in   the  United  States  Senate 

have   preceeded  me  on  this  platform I  do 

not  know.  But  I  am  sure  that  such  jui 
appearance  Is  rare,  and  I  shall  treat  It  with 
respect. 

I  am  by  custom  and  courtesy  in  a  position 
to  bring  you  greetings  from  the  American 
people.  I  do  so  with  warmth.  We.  Canadians 
and  Americans,  have  Inherited  Jointly  the 
lovliest  and  most  richly  endowed  of  all  con- 
tinents. We  share  the  Job  of  preserving  Its 
beauty  and  the  responsibility  of  developing 
its  natural  resources  for  the  greatest  benefit, 
not  only  of  this  generation,  but  of  unborn 
millions  who  will  follow  us. 

At  the  beginning,  let  me  make  my  position 
clear.  I  do  not  speak  as  the  representative 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States 
government.  I  Ep>eak  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate — as  the  Senator  from 
the  water-conscious  state  of  UUh.  I  wUl  try 
to  set  forth  what  I  believe  should  be  the 
policies  of  my  government.  Many  In  my 
country  share  these  views. 

I  always  feel  very  much  at  home  in  your 
country.  A  recent  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  publication  describee  Utah  as  a 
panorama  of  peaked  mountains,  lush  valleys, 
and  windswept  plains  where  the  taming  of 
the  wilderness  made  "the  history  of  Utah 
an  epic  of  hardship,  determination,  and  tri- 
umph." I  am  sure  those  same  words  could 
have  been  written  about  many  parts  of  Can- 
ada. 

Timber,  trapping,  minerals,  farming,  and 
Incredible  beauty  have  been  as  much  a  part 
of  Canadian  experience  as  In  Utah.  One  of 
the  first  white  men  to  see  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  nature's  identifying  monument  In  my 
State,  was  a  Canadian  trapper  named  Etlenne 
Provost.  The  first  white  settler  In  Utah 
came  from  St.  Louis,  whence  he  had  come 
from  Quebec.  His  name  was  Antolne  Ro- 
bldou — I  am  told  there  are  still  Robidous  in 
Quebec. 

And  Just  as  the  railroads  helped  knit  Can- 
ada, Utah  Is  proud  to  be  the  place  where  the 
last  spike  was  driven  In  the  bands  of  steel 
which  first  linked  our  western  and  eastern 
coasts  of  America. 

What  Is  more  to  the  point  in  today's  dis- 
cussion, however,  is  the  nature  and  inten- 
sUy  of  our  common  interest  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  Our  lives  and 
our  future  depend  upon  the  care  we  take  of 
them,  particularly  the  care  we  take  of  our 
water. 

In  Utah  we  have  an  almost  sacred  respect 
for  water,  which  shares  its  indispensable  llfe- 
glvlng  role  only  with  the  air  we  breathe. 
Its  value  Is  determined  everywhere  by  na- 
ture's pattern  of  distribution.  In  myst-.te 
there  is  no  more  precious   thing. 

TO   PRESERVE   WATEK 

I  am  sure  that  Canada,  which  has  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  earth's  fresh  wat«r,  doe's 
not  value  it  less.  The  problem  of  assuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  Canadus 
future  differs  from  the  U.S.  problem  more  in 
degree  than  In  substance.  The  pollution  and 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  for  example,  are 
bringing  as  many  grey  hairs  to  you  as  to  us, 
and  the  flow  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Is  as  vital  to 
the  Port  of  Montreal  as  the  flow  of  the  Hud- 
son is  to  New  York.  Time  may  be  crowd- 
ing you  less,  but  the  challenge  of  preserv- 
ing your   water  resource  Is  clear  and  near. 
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The  challenge  looms  l&rger  and  closer  for 
VB.  We  axe  already  feeling  the  sharp  pinch 
of  necessity.  Our  demands  are  quantita- 
tively greater  than  yours,  and  the  pattern  of 
population  growth  and  industrial  develop- 
ment In  the  United  States  is  putting  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  us. 

Two  rartor  must  be  weighed  in  consider- 
ing the  speed  and  manner  of  growth  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  the  intensity  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources  in  the  two 
countries. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  considerable 
disparity  between  our  two  countries  In  total 
population  and  In  gross  national  product. 
This  is  unavoidably  a  source  of  strain  be- 
tween Canadians  and  Americans.  Such  dis- 
parity tests  the  skills  of  professional  diplo- 
mats as  much  as  It  calls  for  good  manners 
and  broad  understanding  on  the  part  of  all 
of  us.  We  beg  your  understanding  of  our 
problems,  and  expect  you  to  ask  the  same 
of  us^ 

In  the  second  place,  there  Is  a  melan- 
choly lesson  for  Canada  In  the  economic 
and  natural  resource  history  of  the  U  S. 
This  Is  a  lesson  In  the  Importance  of  "tak- 
ing care"  of  water  resources.  We  In  the  U.S. 
are  learning  It  late  and  under  stres'.  You 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  It  in  time  to 
apply  It  purposefully  and  according  to  plan. 

The  trust  of  my  message  today  is  a  plea 
to  you  as  members  of  the  Influential  Royal 
Society  to  support  the  long-rarge  studies, 
the  surveys,  the  appraisals,  and  the  plan- 
ning which  will  provide  without  unneces- 
sary delay,  a  sound  basis  for  effective  man- 
agement for  your  vast  water  resources. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing In  this  area,  let  me  state  my  position 
clearly.  After  you  in  Canada  have  meas- 
ured your  water  and  projected  your  own 
Ultimate  requirements,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
you  win  And  that  you  have  wa*  -  for  ex- 
port— over  and  above  your  own  for-sco.ible 
needs.  I  assure  you  that  you  will  find  a 
proflltable  market  for  It  soiith  of  the  border 
In  both  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico. 

VmVSKD    RUNOFF 

Preliminary  studies  indicate  that  it  Is 
technically  feasible  and  economically  sound. 
to  collect,  store,  and  redistribute  unused 
runoff  water  from  tlie  northern  reaches  of 
the  continent.  Unlike  oil  and  uranium. 
water  can  be  marketed  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis.  If  the  producing  are.^s  are  properly 
managed,  they  will  continue  without  de- 
pletion to  produce  a  profitable  "crop"  for 
export.  But  first,  you  must  answer  the  basic 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  clearly  to  your 
advantage  to  export  water.  This  question 
cannot  be  answered  definitively  until  Can- 
ada's water-harvesting  capabilities  are  fully 
and  accurately  measured. 

Let  me  clarify  one  or  two  points  of  possible 
misunderstanding.  Borrowing  from  the 
techniques  of  the  practice  of  law  in  both  our 
countries,  I  want  to  remove  from  argument. 
by  stipulation,  two  very  important  points 
which  underlie  my  discussion  today.  These 
points  should  be  the  permanent  foundation 
lor  continuing  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

A   JOINT  EITORT 

The  first  point  which  1  hope  we  may  stipu- 
late Is:  that  we  Americans  and  Canadians  are 
mutually  desirous  of  living  together  in  peace 
on  this  continent  for  a  very  long  time  to 
eorae,  preserving  the  sovereign  values  of  both 
our  nations  and  our  societies  and  developing 
otir  respective  talents  constructively  for  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

The  second  point  of  my  stipulation  Is  that 
we  two  peoples,  in  addition  to  all  of  our  in- 
tangible blessings,  have  been  endowed  and 
entrusted  with  a  very  valuable  piece  of  real 
estate,  a  section  of  the  earth  which  is  con- 
ducive to  life  and  worthy  of  otir  care  and 
affection,  and  that  we  are  equally  Interested 


In  preserving  It  and  enhancing  it  as  a  region 

for  human  habitation. 

Now,  these  are  not  points  to  be  stipulated 
In  isolation.  They  are  not  points  to  be 
agreed  upon  in  passing  and  separated  from 
the  real  world  of  politico,  economics,  and 
diplomacy.  If  you  agree  to  such  a  dual 
stipulation,  then  the  course  ahead  should 
be  carefully  plotted  In  both  countries  and 
clearly  coordinated  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both. 

In  other  words,  if  we  want  to  continue  to 
live  in  coii.=tructive  peace  on  this  richly  en- 
dowed continent  of  North  America,  and  to 
grow,  as  St  Luke  said,  "In  wl-sdom  and  .sta- 
ture." then  we  must  cooperate  in  taking  care 
of  it. 

I  would  not  dare  to  come  here  and  utter 
such  seemlr!^  platitudes  were  it  not  for  my 
confidence  in  the  tradition;il  good  manners 
of  dnadlans.  Were  this  nudtence  to  indulge 
the  habits  of  old-fnshioned  American  poli- 
tics, you  might  drown  my  voice  in  loud  guf- 
faws and  say  "Look  who's  talking.  Why 
don't  you  clean  yotir  own  house  first?" 

And  I  must  plead  guiUy  to  this  basic 
charge  m.ide  against  the  United  States:  that 
we  have  not  t.aken  proper  care  of  our  own 
waters.  How  then  can  we  qualify  to  address 
our  neighbors  on  the  subject? 

I  answer  on  two  grounds:  first,  t<Trdily, 
we  have  learned  our  lesson  and  are  doing 
something  about  our  wasted  waters.  Second, 
we  can  help  Canada  to  avoid  the  onerous 
costs  of  trying  to  recover  lost  ground  after 
too  many  years  of  neglect.  Our  experience 
should  be  valuable  to  you. 

A  Canadian  businessman  recently  observed 
to  an  American  associate,  in  a  friendly  but 
mejiningful  s.Uly.  "You  Americans  have  mud- 
died your  own  water,  now  you  want  to  muddy 
ours  "  He  added,  more  in  jest  than  justice, 
I  hope,  that  to  part  of  the  US.  prePS.  Idaho 
water  was  "American"  but  British  Colum.bla 
water  was  "continental." 

My  response  Is  that  really  we  are  not  the 
reprobates  we  sometimes  are  made  to  appear. 
In  my  own  discussion  I  have  been  careful  to 
talk  about  continental  planning  and  not  con- 
tinental water.  I  tru.st  most  of  my  country- 
men Intended  to  do  the  same. 

NAW.^PA 

A  certain  amount  of  Can.adlan  skepticism 
Is  a  normal  reaction  to  the  widespread  dis- 
cuss: n  in  the  United  States  on  continental 
water  planning,  and  particularly  to  the  great 
attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance — or 
N.\W.-\PA  concept. 

Let  me  point  out  first  of  all  that  the  con- 
cept relates  to  a  continent-wide  water  svs- 
tem.  and  not  to  continental  water.  Then 
allow  me  to  put  into  proper  perspective  the 
actual  status  of  NAWAPA  In  the  United 
States.  I 

The  concept  was  developed  by  the  Ralph 
M.  Parsons  Company  of  Los  Angeles.  Its 
central  idea  came  from  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing water  planning  engineers  of  the  West. 
Over  the  years  it  has  been  broadened  to  in- 
clude parts  of  many  regional  plans  which 
have  been  discussed  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
der and  expanded  Into  an  Integrated  sys- 
tem. The  resulting  proposal  or  concept  is 
based  entirely  on  m;ips  and  analyses  of  pub- 
lislied  topographical,  climeographical  and 
hydro'ioglcal  data.  In  many  areas  there  have 
been  no  on  site  investigations. 

The  Parsons  Company  has  put  the  concept 
or  plan  in  the  public  domain.  While  no 
fund.s  other  than  his  own  have  been  Invested 
in  it.  Ralph  M,  Parson?.,  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany, makes  no  proprietary  claini.s.  The 
project  has  been  entirely  an  inhouse  research 
and  development  efTort  In  a  field  of  special 
competence  of  the  firm.  The  concept  Is.  I 
understand,  still  being  revised  and  refined. 
When  It  was  brought  to  my  attention.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  warrant  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  Committees  on  water  resources. 


At  my  request,  a  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Water  Development  was  appointed 
and  directed  to  look  into  the  matter.  I  was 
named  Chairman.  The  Subcommittee  made 
a  rough  comparison  of  this  NAWAPA  plan 
with  an  Inventory  of  all  the  water  projects 
anticipated  by  our  U.S.  Federal  agencies  over 
the  next  twenty  years.  The  Committee's  gen- 
eral conclusion  was  that,  for  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  greater  total  cost,  the  NAWAPA 
concept  could  deliver  nearly  twice  as  much 
water  as  could  be  provided  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  American  projects  envisioned  by  the 
four  U.  S.  Federal  agencies  having  water 
resource  development  responsibilities. 

Our  review  admittedly  was  h:isty.  The 
degree  of  refinement  of  the  NAWAPA  con- 
cept at  thaUUme  did  not  warrant  more  de- 
tailed studj^f  I  believe  that  now  It  does. 
American  sdjf  has  a  lot  of  homework  to  do. 
I  hope  Canada  will  feel  that  she  does.  too. 
Before  discussing  this  homework,  let  me  re- 
view for  you  the  essentials  of  the  NAWAPA 
concept. 

In  one  sentence.  It  Is  a  continent-wide 
plan  for  collection,  redistribution,  and  efti- 
clent  utilization  of  waters  now  running  off 
to  the  seas  totally  unused  or  only  partially 
used. 

It  would  collect  about  15-18  per  cent  of 
the  excess  runoff  from  the  high  precipita- 
tion, medium  elevation  areas  of  Al:iska  and 
western  and  nortliern  Canada.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  that  the  concept 
deals  with  surplus  water.  By  proper  diver- 
sion and  storage  optimal  flows  can  be  main- 
tained downstream  and  flood  peaks  leveled. 

This  collected,  surplus  water  would  be  di- 
verted sovith  and  eiist  tiirough  a  continent- 
serving  system  of  tunnels,  canals,  and  im- 
proved natural  channels  linking  cliains  of 
reservoirs.  Such  controlled  distribution  of 
the  waters  from  the  North,  pooled  with  wa- 
ters from  tile  interconnected  producing  areas 
of  bolli  countries,  would  benefit  one  terri- 
tory and  seven  provinces  of  Canada,  thirty- 
five  suites  Of  the  U.  S..  and  three  states  of 
Mexico. 

NAWAPA  would  create  a  vast  power  ger,- 
eratlon  system  across  Canada,  pivoted  in  the 
west  on  your  great  Peace  River  project.  It 
would  supply  new  Industrial  and  agricultural 
water  and  would  provide  low  cost  water 
transportation  to  the  Prairie  Provinces.  It 
would  stabilize  flov.s  in  both  the  Culunibi.i 
and  the  St.  Lawrence — with  protection  for 
Montre.U  Port — and  permit  stabilization  of 
the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  living 
new  water  from  both  the  Northwest  and 
from  the  ,1, lines  Bay  watershed.  X 

In  the  United  States.  NAWAPA  would  per- 
mit increased  flow  in  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
Upper  Mississippi  during  low  flow  perlcxis. 
It  would  provide  ample  supplies  of  clean 
water  for  all  of  the  arid  states  of  the  west 
including  supplies  for  restoration  of  ground- 
water where  it  has  been  depleted.  NAWAPA 
would  also  provide  new  high-quality  water 
for  Mexico  In  amounts  many  times  greater 
than  that  the  Egyptians  will  garner  from  the 
Aiwan  high  dam. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  of  course, 
share  the  benefits  of  all  the  water  In  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  If  additional  Canadian 
water  Is  available  from  the  North,  the  ques- 
tion of  actual  water  export  via  the  Lakes  \r. 
worthy  of  investigation.  - 

The  system  of  stabilized  optimal  levels  in 
the  Lakes  *ould  aid  gradual  restor.ition  of 
their  biological  health. 

The  transfer  of  James  Bay  water  to  the 
Great  Lakes  is  not  exclusive  to  J<!.\W.\P.\ 
The  idea  has  been  proposed  in  only  slightly 
different  forn?  by  Thomas  W.  Klerans  of  Sud- 
bury. Ontario,  whose  GRAND  Canal  scheme 
embodies  the  possibility  of  converting  most 
of  James  Bay  Into  a  great  fresh  water  reser- 
voir. Mr.  Kleran's  expanded  plan  now  covers 
almost  as  much  territory  as  does  NAWAPA 

There  Is  no  point  at  this  time  In  attempting 
to  make  a  choice  between  the  Klerans  and 
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NAWAPA  proposals  for  diversion  of  water 
into  the  Great  L,ikes.  NAWAPA  would  add 
water  from  the  Northwest  as  well  as  from  the 
James  Bay  wateished.  Tliere  is  certainly 
sufflcient  promise  in  both  proposaLs,  however, 
to  wi'.rrant  the  detailed  survey  and  appraisal 
work  which  is  necessary.  Once  these  studies 
are  completed.  Canada  may  then  want  to  de- 
velop o!ie  plan  or  a  combination  of  the  two, 
or  design  a  third  plan,  or  reject  the  whole 
idea. 

One  undeniable  value  of  the  NAWAPA  idea 
Is  that  it  stimulates  rcfource  study.  The 
least  that  should  be  said  for  continental 
water  planning  is  that  It  justifies  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  water  resources  which  might 
be  incorporated  in  the  system.  Rational  dis- 
cus.sion  of  the  sjiecifics  of  any  and  all  of  the 
plans  must  await  more  jjrecise  technical  data. 
Assuming  that  Canada  actually  produces 
the  surplus  water  which  today's  sketchy 
chmatological  and  hydrological  data  indi- 
cates she  does — and  I  believe  detailed  engi- 
neering studies  will  confirm  and  expand  the 
amount— NAWAPA  would  subsUantlally  ben- 
efit Ixjth  countries,  and  bring  direct  profit- 
able return  to  Canada. 

Here  then  lies  the  bulk  of  that  homework 
I  mentioned:  tlie  actual  field  engineering  de- 
termination of  whether  the  Initial  assump- 
tions are  true.  A  determination  of  real 
precision,  one  in  which  the  public  can  have 
confidence,  must  be  m.ade  and  it  must  dem- 
onstrate clearly  that  Canada  does.  In  fact, 
h.ive  sufficient  water  harvesting  capability  to 
consider  export  to  her  neighbors  to  the 
South. 

It  would  make  little  sense  for  us  to  debate 
further  at  this  time  any  of  the  deUiils  of 
the  continental  planning  concept,  or  even 
the  question  of  whether  it  is  a  good  Idea 
for  either  country. 

But  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  go  after 
the  fivct.s  on  which  to  base  definitive  Judg- 
ments. 

It  also  makes  sense  to  examine  the  con- 
dition of  the  continent  we  share,  to  survey 
and  appraise  Its  total  life-support  capability 
In  terms  of  water  supply.  Then  we  should 
plan  the  best  way  to  preserve  and.  If  possible, 
to  expand  this  resource.  Finally,  we  must 
plan  its  most  advantageous  use  for  both  our 
countries  and  for  Mexico. 


A   CANADIAN    INTEREST 

Let  me  now  stipulate  a  third  point:  the 
people  of  the  United  States  cannot  e\pect 
the  people  of  Canada  to  consider  entering 
any  arrangements  such  as  this  unless  it  Is 
demonstrably  and  unquestionably  for  Can- 
ada's long-term  best  Interest— and  so  found 
by  Canadians. 

America  has  no  right  to  suggest  nor  to 
expect  any  water  scheme  which  might  pro- 
vide water  in  the  U.S.  for  the  next  thirty  or 
forty  years,  but  which  would  leave  Canada 
too  little  to  meet  her  own  future  require- 
ments. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  point  because  the 
engineers,  administrators  and  parliamentar- 
ians who  are  scrutinizing  the  NAWAPA  con- 
cept as  a  conceivable  long-range  answer  to 
US  water  supply  problems  are  not  conspir- 
ing to  steal  Canada's  water.  We  are  not 
devising  a  scheme  to  trick  Canada.  We  are 
not  even  tr>-ing  to  arrive  at  minimum  price 
at  which  v/e  might  cajole  and  persuade  you 
into  selling  us  some  of  your  water.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  working  with  dedica- 
tion to  avoid  the  prospect  of  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  imported  water. 

The  United  States  Is  now  embarking  on 
every  possible  venture  to  strech  our  own 
water,  creatively  and  ingeniously,  and  to 
find  out  whether  we  might  have  enough  of 
our  own  to  see  us  through.  We  realize  that 
only  through  an  Intensive  effort  can  we  find 
out  Just  how  much  we  can  do  on  our  own 
After  that  we  will  know  whether  we  must 
seek  to  Import  water,  and  if  so.  how''  Where'' 
At  what  cost? 


Our  labors  have  a  strange  duality.  The 
things  we  must  do  to  get  ready  to  import 
water,  in  case  It  is  offered,  are,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  the  things  we  must  do  if  the 
water  is  not  offered.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, transportation  of  unused  water  from 
an  area  where  usability  is  meager  or  Impos- 
sible is  all  but  inevitable.  Population,  cco- 
iiiimics  and  common  sense  demand  It. 

Historically,  there  have  been  three  great 
surges  of  Federal  interest  and  activity  In 
water  resources  protection  and  development 
in  the  United  States.  One  was  under  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  when  Gifford  Plnchot  led  the 
movement  for  protection  of  forests.  The 
second  was  under  Franklin  Roosevelt  when 
conservation  received  a  mighty  boost  from 
depression-stimulated  economic  recovery 
programs.  Neither  of  these  efforts,  however, 
compares  in  scope  or  pace  with  the  third 
surge  now  taking  place  under  President 
Johnson. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  p.ast 
three  years  the  Congress  has  passed  more 
constructive  water  legislation  than  in  any 
other  time  of  our  history.  I  will  mentioii 
only  the  most  Important  programs. 

NEW     U.S.     LAWS 

Congress  enacted  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act,  a  landmark  measure  which 
places  water  resource  planning  on  a  river 
b.asin  basis.  It  recognizes  the  fundamental 
fact  that  water  does  not  stop  at  state  or 
county  or  municipal  boundaries,  and  that 
any  planning  which  does  not  take  this  into 
consideration  will  be  piecemeal  planning — 
with  piecemeal  effect.  (As  an  aside,  may  I 
add  that  water  does  not  recognize  interna- 
tional boundaries  either  in  its  interaction 
with  terrain  and  gravity). 

Congress  launched  a  Water  Research  Pro- 
gram which  will  invest  nearly  $100  million 
a  year  for  ten  years  on  basic  water  research. 
This  Is  over  and  above  the  program  to  bring 
desalting  of  water  into  economic  balance 
both  m  North  America  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Congress  established  a  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  which  will  conduct 
and  oversee  a  broad  public  and  Industrial 
pollution  control  program,  and  we  have 
greatly  increased  the  Federal  funds  available 
to  communities  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  plants  and  other  pollution 
control  facilities. 

We  have  before  us  this  session  legislation 
which  win  coordinate  attacks  on  water  pol- 
lution within  each  river  basin.  To  make 
the  program  more  effective,  we  have  Just 
transferred  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration from  the  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment where  other  river  basin  planning 
Is  centered. 

We  are  also  considering  In  the  Senate  at 
this  time  a  bill  which  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Water  Commission,  to  be  composed  of 
distinguished  citizens  outside  the  govern- 
ment who  will  consider  all  aspects  of  our 
complex  and  Inter-related  water  problems 
and  recommend  long-range  pollcv  solutions. 
This  emphasis  on  long-range  planning  makes 
our  discussions  of  the  same  subject  here 
today  even  more  timely. 

There    Is   likewise   pending   in   Congress 

with  hearings  scheduled  for  some  time  this 
fall— a  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  to  re- 
organize ,.our  Federal  water  resource  man- 
agement and  place  all  agencies  concerned 
with  It  In  one  department  to  be  called  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  At  the 
present  time,  a  score  of  agencies  in  five  de- 
partments have  some  kind  of  statutory  re- 
sponsibility for  water. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Committee  on 
Water  Resources  Research  of  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology,  pub-*' 
llshed  a  recommended  program  for  ten 
years  of  water  research.  It  would  cover 
techniques   of   planning,    organization,   and 
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water  law.  The  program  recognizes  the 
need  for  better  methods  of  weighing  costs 
and  benefits  of  water  resource  development. 
In  addition,  it  would  expand  research  in 
waste  treatment.  In  water  consuming  indus- 
trial processes,  in  agricultural  practices  in 
conservation  of  watersheds  for  improved 
yield,  in  desalting,  weather  modification  and 
many  other  fields. 

To  make  an  exciting  storv  short.  let  me 
say  simply  that  there  is  a  welling  up  of  water 
Interest  and  activities  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Water  is  truly  front  and  center  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time  in  our  history. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  make  the  water 
problem  appear  more  complex  than  It  really 
is.  There  are  four  general  categories  of  ef- 
fort, and  we  must  invest  in  all. 

First  is  conservation,  or  taking  care  of 
water  producing  areas.  This  means  atten- 
tion to  trees  and  grass  on  the  watersheds, 
as  well  as  adequate  flow  control  through 
systems  of  retention  pools  and  reservoirs  to 
prevent  floods  and  soil  erosion. 

Second  is  proper  water  handling.  This  In- 
cludes pollution  abatement,  cleaning  up  the 
water  courses,  treatment  of  water  for  recycle, 
improvement  in  water  consuming  processes 
We  must  be  able  to  define  legitimate  water 
requirements  in  order  to  bridle  growing  de- 
mand. Such  disciplinary  measures  as  me- 
tering come  in  this  category. 

The  third  category  Is  the  search  for  new 
sources  of  usable  water.  One  way  is  the  de- 
salting of  the  seas  and  Inland  brackish  water 
Another  is  ralnmaking,  or  weather  modifica- 
tion. I  recently  heard  a  term  applied  to  the 
lattesr  which  was  most  descriptive— "Stimu- 
lated Atmospheric  Transport." 

Fourth  Is  water  resource  development 
which  covers  collection  and  storage  of  stu-- 
plus  water,  Interbasln  transfers,  and  re- 
charging of  aquifers.  Here  we  find  the  mul- 
tiple-use projects  for  domestic  and  Industrial 
water  supply.  Irrigation,  recreation,  transpor- 
tation, power,  and  wildlife  support. 

While  redistribution  systems,  such  as  the 
NAWAPA  concept,  fall  essentially  in  the 
fourth  category,  they  plan  an  Important  role 
In  the  others.  Continental  planning  makes 
no  sense  unless  we  practice  conservation 
pollution  control  and  efficient  utIUzation  of 
water.  Economic  exploitation  of  desalting 
and  ralnmaking  both  depend  upon  efficient 
distribution. 

It  Is  going  to  cost  billions  of  dollars  to 
restore  and  to  extend  U.S.  water  resources 
over  the  next  two  or  three  decades.  Were 
this  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
I  would  say  to  you  that  the  business  to  be 
done  in  the  water  Improvement  field  during 
the  last  third  of  this  century  wiu  be  greater 
than  the  economic  explosion  of  railroad 
building  over  two-thirds  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury. 

For  example,  the  NAWAPA  concept  has  a 
price  tag.  obviously  very  loosely  attached  of 
»100  billion  for  a  25-30  year  construction 
program.  This  sounds  Uke  a  lot  of  money 
and  of  course  it  is.  but  It  Is  not  unprece- 
dented. The  US.  Interstate  Highway  pro- 
gram Is  a  15  year  program  to  cost  between 
M5  and  >50  billion. 

Parsons  engineers  estimate  about  4«  per 
cent  of  the  NAWAPA  Investment  would  be 
m  Canada,  slightly  less  In  the  U.S.,  and  about 
5  per  cent  In  Mexico. 

The  total  revenues  from  NAWAPA  actUi- 
tles  and  services,  from  the  sale  of  water  and 
electric  power,  and  from  other  charges  for 
use  of  facilities,  are  estimated  at  about  94 
billion  a  year.  Annual  operating  expenses 
are  estimated  at  less  than  $1  bllhon  leaving 
«3  billion  for  capital  financing.  This  makes 
the  scheme  quite  practical  for  amortization 
within  the  usual  Ume  for  water  projects  in 
my  country. 

Most  of  the  water  revenues  will  come  from 
the  United  States.  While  more  than  half  of 
the  power  available  would  be  generated  in 
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Canada,  the  United  States  would,  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  events,  provide  a  market  for 
lar^e  amounts  oT  this  Canadtan-generated 
power.  More  of  the  navigation  benefits 
would  accrue  to  Canada.  Recreation  bene- 
fits woxUd  be  about  evenly  divided. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  continent-spanning 
water  collection,  saving  and  distribution  sys- 
tem are  very  real.  They  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  continent.  Not  only  would 
the  level  and  purity  of  water  in  the  Great 
Lakes  be  restored  and  sustained,  but  the 
Lakes  could  be  used  as  a  distribution  mani- 
fold, as  is  proposed  speciflcally  in  the  ex- 
panded Kleran's  Plan. 

The  flow  of  water  in  the  Columbia  and 
the  St,  Lawrence  would  be  stabilized  for  both 
power  generation  and  navigation.  We  could 
write  "finis"  to  destructive  floods  on  these 
and  other  rivers.  The  collection  and  redis- 
tribution system  established  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  would  end  floods  there,  provide 
water  supply,  and  mesh  into  a  nationwide 
system  of  water  transportation. 

The  new  lakes  and  recreation  are.is  would 
make  the  northlands  even  more  attractive. 
Canada's  recreation  lure  is  already  beckoning 
countless  thousands  of  Americans.  Their 
numbers  would  Increase,  and  with  almost 
limitless  stretches  of  new  waterways,  the 
boating  boom  would  become  continent-wide. 

THE    WESTERN    PEOVINCE 

British  Columbia  would  have  the  greatest 
NAWAPA  Investment,  In  storage,  power  and 
navigation  facilities.  The  town  of  Prince 
Oeorge  would  be  the  center  of  a  complex  of 
waterworks  unrivalled  anywhere  In  the 
world. 

British  Columbia  would  be  the  site  also 
of  what  might  be  the  single  most  contro- 
versal  feature  of  the  Initial  NAWAPA  con- 
cept. This  is  the  proposal  to  make  a  huge 
lake  out  of  the  natural  defile  known  as  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Trench,  along  the  west  side 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Studies  must  be 
made,  of  course,  to  determine  the  ecological 
impact  of  such  a  man-made.  Inland,  fresh 
water  sea.  II  this  project  Is  Judged  to  be  too 
costly  In  terms  of  real  estate  and  wilderness 
Impact,  other  routes  for  the  transfer  of  water 
could  doubtless  be  found,  but  the  values  of 
such  a  great,  useful,  spectacular  new  lake 
should  also  be  considered. 

First-hand  studies.  Including  the  blo- 
envlronmental  studies,  hydrologlcal  and  geo- 
logical sxuveys  and  field  engineering  work 
may  revecd  flaws  in  the  NAWAPA  proposal. 
The  United  States  may  find  it  more  beneficial 
to  build  a  great  collection  and  storage  com- 
plex In  Alaska,  then  ask  Canada  for  right-of- 
way  to  transfer  some  of  this  water  to  the 
contiguous  states.  It  even  has  been  proposed 
that  we  might  do  this  by  a  plastic  plp>ellne 
which  ooiild  be  submerged  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Both  America  and  Canada  must 
determine  what  we  should  do — and  deter- 
mine It  fairly  soon. 

To  help  make  such  a  determination,  I  In- 
troduced a  resolution  last  summer  to  provide 
fcr  the  use  of  the  mechanism  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
NAWAPA  proposal.  I  chose  IJC  becaxise  It  is 
an  existing  and  qualified  agency  through 
which  both  countries  can  work.  I  am  now 
beginning  to  have  some  reservations,  how- 
erer,  about  using  IJC — not  because  of 
principle — but  because  of  timing  and  the 
scope  o<  the  Job. 

The  task  Is  broader  than  the  charter  of  the 
IJC,  and  there  are  several  years  of  American 
and  Canadian  homework  to  be  done  merely 
to  develop  Instructions  for  an  International 
agency.  Besides,  UC  studies  of  pollution  and 
control  of  lake  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  must 
be  speeded  because  of  the  pressing  Impor- 
tance of  corrective  action.  The  lessons  to  be 
learned  In  working  out  Joint  programs  for 
the  Improvement  of  this  shared  water  re- 
source should  point  the  way  to  broader  pro- 
grams Involving  transfer  and  export  of  more 
distant  waters. 


I  predict  that  you  will  see  a  big  change  Ln 
the  overn.ll  water  outlook  in  the  United  States 
in  the  next  ten  years.  I  hope  that  our  do- 
mestic water  programs  will  be  so  successful 
that  America  will  not  need  to  seek  any  of 
Canada's  bountiful  supplies. 

But  even  so,  we  would  be  happy  to  join 
with  Canada  in  a  continent -wide  conserva- 
tion and  development  water  study.  Canada's 
Investment  in  w.iter  resource  development 
would  extetid,  without  limit  in  decades  or 
acre-feet,  the  producing  lifetime  of  your 
water  harvest  areas,  and  would  evolve  a 
better  distribution  system.  Such  a  program 
would  head  off  more  expensive  Canadian  in- 
vestment later  on. 

Common  sense  and  prudence  dictate  that 
both  cun tries  keep  an  eye  on  a  possible  con- 
tinental system  as  each  of  us  desi^i  national 
water  resource  projects  Lets  make  sure 
that  while  we  are  making  up  our  minds  about 
the  value  of  a  continental  approach  that 
we  not  do  anything  t«  m;dce  it  unworkable. 

One  final  thought — the  t«tal  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  e:vrth  life  support  envelope 
is  fixed  and  constant:  the  number  of  people 
to  use  it  is  not.  Their  numbers  expand,  their 
water  tii.es  change  and  increase,  their  modes 
of  travel,  their  industries  ;vnd  their  residences 
shift. 

Should  America  and  Canada  approach  the 
solution  of  water  supply  vs.  water  demand 
separately  or  t-ogether? 


High  School  Yearbook  Dedicated  to  U.S. 
Serviceman  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REIVIARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PEN.NSVLV.INIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  of  year,  thou.sands  of  graduat- 
ing high  school  and  college  senioi's  dedi- 
cate their  yearbooks.  These  dedications 
are  usually  to  a  well-liked  teacher  or  ad- 
ministrator who  ha.>  been  an  inspiration 
to  them. 

The  members  of  one  .such  graduating 
class  In  my  congre-ssional  district,  the 
Upper  Perkiomen  High  School  class  of 
1966.  have  chosen  ii^stead  to  dedicate 
their  yearbook  to  the  U.S  servicemen 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  Certainly,  our  men 
in  uniform  there  are  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices ComjTiittee.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
noting  that  these  high  school  graduates 
are  aware  of  and  concerned  with  the  dif- 
ficulties facing  our  defenders  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  their 
concern,  I  Include  this  dedication  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety ; 

Defending  freedom  is  never  an  easy  task. 
But  to  do  it  in  a  far  off  land,  against  a  sly 
and  dangerous  enemy  is  extremely  difficult. 
The  United  States  soldiers  are  fighting  In 
Viet  Nam  so  that  the  fighting  will  not  be 
fought  in  the  United  States.  His  courage 
and  devotion,  even  in  the  face  of  criticism  at 
home  and  abroad,  best  exemplifies  the  Amer- 
ican ideal.  Victory  will  not  come  easily  for 
them,  but  they  will  always  have  a  special 
place  in  the  hearts  of  every  true  American. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  the  class  of  '66 
In  recognition  of  their  heroic  struggle  against 
tyranny  dedicate  our  yearbook  to  the  United 
States  fighting  men  in  Viet  Nam. 


Western  Kansas  Opinion  Pol!  Results 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  E.S 

Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March  of 
this  year,  I  mailed  approximately  125,000 
questionnaires  to  residents  in  my  58- 
coimty  congressional  district.  Our  rec- 
ords show  that  approximately  16.000 
have  been  returned,  which  indicates  sig- 
nificant interest  in  the  important  issues 
of  the  day. 

Western  Kansas  feel  strongly,  as  in- 
dicated In  the  tabulation  below,  that: 
First,  antipoverty  funds  should  not  be 
increased;  second,  one  house  of  a  State 
legislature  should  be  apportioned  con- 
sidering factors  other  than  population; 
third,  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  should  not  be  ■repealed;  fourth,  un- 
employment compensation  proirrams 
should  not  be  centralized  and  fed- 
eralized. 

Western  Kansas  residents  were  almcst 
evenly  divided  on  4-year  terms  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
while,  more  than  80  percent  felt  Ameri- 
ca's prestige  in  the  world  has  declined 
since  1960. 

A  great  number  of  those  participating 
commented  on  specific  questions  and,  al- 
most without  exception,  made  some  ref- 
erence to  the  crisis  in  Vietnam.  Over  55 
percent  of  those ,  responding  indicated 
dissatisfaction  with  the  handling  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  by  Secretaiy  of  Defense, 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

CONSTITUENTS'    OPINIONS    IMPORTANT 

In  my  opinion,-  it  is  most  helpful  to 
have  "grassroots"  views,  even  though  it 
Is  difficult  to  respond  to  all  questions 
with  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no '  answer. 
Since  nearly  everyone  In  my  district  will 
be  affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
actions  of  Congress,  they  should  express 
themselves,  and  an  opinion  poll  provides 
this  opportunity. 

When  the  questionnaires  were  mailed, 
I  indicated  the  results  would  be  tabulated 
and  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. All  Members  will  be  interested  In 
western  Kansas  opinions  and,  therefore, 
I  am  pleased  to  Include  the  final  tabu- 
lations'ln  the  Record. 

The  questions,  just  as  they  appeared  in 
the  questionnaire,  and  the  percentage 
for,  against,  or  imdecided,  are  as  follows: 

Kansas'  F^rst  District  Opinion  Poll 

[Results  given  In  percentages] 

Do   you  favor — (answer  "yes"   or   "no")- — 

1.  Creation  of  a  new  Cabinet-level  Depart'- 
ment  of  Transportation? 

Yes 20 

No-- - 72 

Undecided 8 

2.  4-year  terms  for  members  of  the  Hiiu.se 
of  Representatives?  y- 

Yes 47 

No - 50 

Undecided.. 3 
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3    Repeal    of   Section    14(b)    of   the   Taft-  Y*»i.fl.  !•»;»•        I         r                 j   ii     if 

H.irtley   Act.  abolishing  so-called   'right-to-  '  "''™  ininaiive  IS  a  LODimendable  Virtue     could  a  young  person  learn  the  meaning  of 

work"  laws?  ■ '"^    ''»*'    of    diminishing    returns?      With    a 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Pl^^  of  land_  members  of  FFA  can  learn  flrst- 

'     12  ^  '--^hd  that  they  can  plant  and  cultivate  their 

rt"  V'-I'L ^^  'molding  with  profit  only  up  to  a  certain  point 

Undecided 2  fJON.   DON   FUQUA  Be.vond  that,  they  Will  obsene  that  the  yield 

4.  legislation  which  would  increase  the  r.r  ,.,,.=,„.  will  fall  off— that  it  Is  not  proportionate 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro-  Florida  to  the  time  and  effort  they  put  Into  it 

hiblt    racial    discrimination    in    the    sale    or          ^•'^'  ^"''-  "O'-'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  There    is    Utile    doubt    that    the    lack    of 

rental  of  housing'                                                                         Wednesday    June  22    1966  ^'"iclerstanding  about  our  economic  system  m 

Vp,                                                                            ,c          ,,     -r^,^^, .            '                   '  ''^®   United   Sates    today   is   a   result   ol    the 

^." '°         Mr.  FUQUA.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Florida  -'bsence  of  a  similar  opportunitv  for  young 

Undecided                                                       I  Association   of   the  Future   Fanners  of  Pf'op'e  to  engage  in  comparable  activities 

^  America  have  just  concluded  their  annual  '^^^''^  '^  ='»  advantage  in  being  able  to  uve 

5.  Abolishing  the  House  Comniutee  on  Un-  State  Convention.  An  outstanding  youn"-  V"^"  ^°  ^^^  ^°''-  ^^o^her  Earth  and  the 
American  Activities?  man     from     mv     district       loi-rv     ci^or"  °°""^'^s  ^^^^  she  bestows  on  those  who  gain 

r- - iinr ™  ^-S  -  eii"^";  :iT;,v;;rr^^sr„r»•t.„^r  -" 

6  Increasing  trade -with  Communist  Rus-  his  achievement.  cnces,  none  of  which  is  more  vitiating  than 
SKI  and  other  custernJ  European  Communist  Florida  has  a  long  and  out.^tanding  ^^^  heavy  hand  of  federalism,  which  are 
cduiuries?  record  of  accomplishment  in  FFA  activ-  destructive  to  the  virtues  of  individual  en- 
Yes 33  ity-     Three   national   presidents   of   the  ^*'^P'''^<"  =^"<^  initiative. 

No- ---"-V-- -""ini-^I'I"--    62     JPT-A  have  come  from  counties  in  my  dis-  

Undecided 5     trict — Doyle  Conner,  of  Starke,  now  the  ^~^~^~^~^~ 

7  increased  appropriations  for  the  Presi-     'commissioner  of  agriculture  for  the  State  T»r..  <!k      k     L 
dents  ■anti-poverty  program'                        °^  Florida;   Bill   Gunter,  of  Live  Oak.  Tarai  Shevchenko 

Democratic  nominee  for  the  State  senate  ' 

Yes                                                                  6  In  Orange  County;   and  more  recently,  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Undedd^a::::::                                           I  victor  sutler,  of  Havana.       • 

a    .             ^  -^  °^  ^"^  S'"^^'  privileges  I  had  as  a  unti    onRrOT  r    currrwrv 

8  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  member  of  the  FFA  and  In  serving  as  nuw.   KUoLKl    t.  oWLtNti 
give  states,  such  as  Kansas,  the  right  to  State  president  was  4n  getting  to  know  °^  ohio 
apportion  one  house  of  its  legislature  con-  »*,   x^   j^   «r     j      ^T    l^  ecuniiB   ia»  aiiuw 

sidcring  factors  other  than  population^  ^/v".^-  ^°°^'  '^'^°  ^^  ^^^^  '"^^^''"^  ^         ^"^  ^"^  "°^^^  °^  REPRESENTATIVES 

State  director  of  vocational  agriculture.  Wednesday    Tunt>  ??    ;o/:/? 

Yes 82     Thousands    upon    thousands    of    farm  weanesaay.  June  22.  1966 

f;°;,;-:,;- ^=  youths  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  they  Mr.  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964 

Ltciueu 3  g^j^  never  repay  for  his   distinguished  P^^^sident  Lyndon  Johnson  said  in  pro- 

9  Additional  tax  credits  or  deductions  for  service.  claiming  Captive  Nations  Week: 
p:irent.s  of  college  students?  j  thought  the  following  editorial  from  ^^  '^  appropriate  and  proper  to  manifest  to 
Yes  .  .    --  67  the  Florida   Times-Union  on  Tuesday  *'^*  people  of  the  captive  nations  the  sup- 
No 31  June  14,  was  particularly  appropriate  and  ?heVnVed%?«t«T\°'  ^^'^  ^^^  P*^^'*  "^ 

Undecided 2  would  like  to  have  the  same  reprinted  in  ^^""^^  °^  America. 

10  Increasing  federal  control  of  the  Un-  ^^^  Pages  of  the  Congressional  Record,  He  urged  us  to  renew  our  devotion — 
employment  Compensation  program,  increas-  ^or   it  is  a  message   I   think   well  worth  ^°  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  na- 
Ing  duration  of  benefits  and  the  amount  of  reading:  lional  Independence  and  human  liberty 
payments  as  well  as  employer  contributions?  Youthtll     I— -.^^Is     .     Comm.no.bl.  One  way  we  may  show  this  devotion  to 

^Y    :,---'-----'--"■-------'--:--""--:::  -  opening  today  and  continuing  throughout      S^S  tn^"?  the^featVghSffor 

Undecided _..  2     this  week  in  Daytona  Beach,  the  38th  an  '^"»^'=  'lunuiuiK    lue  great  ngnters  lor 

O.NKR.L  «ti«TioNS  "  Hual  Convention  ^f  PtUurr^rmer's  Of  Lfer-"      ^Z^.TJ"''^''','^'     "^P"^*'     "*"°"^- 

1    Do  vou  approve  of  teach-ins  sit  Ins  «nd      '"^^  *"  ^""^  '^^  ^^  expected  to  attract  some      f,":^l^^,^^,.^P?^^j:'   "°  °"^  represents 

other  denToU^r'^.tTons  a^Tnst  our  Vilt  Nam     '""^  ^^'f  ^''°  ^''''  ^^''""'^^'^  '"^  *  ^^^^^  ^'^  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  freemen 

poiKV                           ae-'""5><'  our  Viet  Nam     program  of  activities,  which  will  be  featured  "^ore     than     does     Taras    Shevchenko, 

by  the  election  of  officers  and  the  selection  of  Ukrainian  artist,  poet,  and  lover  of  free- 
Yes   7     delegates  to  the  national  meeting  next  fall  dom. 

u^ndecided:::::::::::::::::;:::;::::::::  'I  'dlT^y  ^L^J's"^  su^.^'lt^Ir'^ZTi:'.  ..^'^^'^^.^^^^  r;^^.'^-  *"  ^^-  ""'^  ^-" 

00  ,  ...  silver    trophy    presented    annualiv    bv    th^  of  Mormtsi  in  1814.  the  third  of  six  chil- 

re-arfM^mLr^'ufrefere^fcert?'^'"     Florida  Pubii'shing^ompany"'"'    ""'    ''''  dren.    From  the  beginning  his  innate  In - 

inl'iet  Nam?  "'  "'"'"'"  '"  "''  ^"'        The  publishers  of  The  Florida  Times-Union  telligence  and  free  spirit  made  life  diffi- 

and    the    Jacksonville    Journal    take    great  ^^^^   ^'^'^    ^^       ^s    a    son    of    a    peasant 

Yes .. 29     satisfaction  In  presenting  this  award,  beiiev-  Shevchenko  was  expected  to  work  in  the 

TTnriV^Iri;; ^^     '"^  ^  ^^^^  '^°  ^^**  *^^  initiative  and  enter-     fields  and  serve  his  master  in  household 

unaec.ded 13     prise  exhibited  by  members  of  FFA  in  con-      chores.      Rather   the    boy    would    often 

3.  Have  you  been  helped  by  the  passage  of  ventnlc'^nnTA^.T"^  ^*'*'''  °'^  aerlculturai  spend  long  periods  in  the  country  reflect- 
any  oreat  Society"  progran.^  rrTeZl^^Tsyl^r^:.  'c:^!^^Trj^^r;  ^"^  ^"f  P^*"""^;,  ^^^^^  the'intercel 

Yes- 5  are  bred  on  the  farms  of  AmeS^a  as  weTZ  ^'°'\  °^^-  Bruillov.  the  artist,   and  V. 

No 93  in  the  business  and  industrial  centers  Zhukovsky,     the    famous    Russian     ro- 

Undecided 2  jt  ,5  appropriate,  therefore,  to  point  out  ™^""<=  PO^t.  Shevchenko,  at  the  age  of 

4.  Would  you  support  the  so-called  "Hu-  }^^^  ^^"^  '^  "°  ^^^'^  °^  activity  that  better  ^^'  '^"^^  given  his  freedom. 

man  Investment  Act"  providing  a  tax  credit  j""^V'*''«s  ^^^  fundamental  laws  of  econom-  From  that  time  on,  Shevchenko  wrote 

for  part  of  the  expense  of  on-the-job  train-  ;??„,"      **  °^  agriculture.    The  agricul-  and  painted  as  a  free  man.     He  was  a 

ing  to  improve  skills  (Dole  bill,  ?  raTkL'oTpFTemproyTnd.^S^r^an^cay^^^^  ITT'-  ^"^^  "'""''f^  *^^  '"^^^"^^  ^ 

Yes .__  „  to  earn  a  profit^tLt  as  do  the  ?ndX'a  Iv,"  ^"f^  ^PP^ess^on  Of  the  Ukraine. 

No 20  titans  of  our  urban  manufacturing  economv  through  his  Works  he  fostered  rebellion 

Undecided 5  i^  j^orida.  a  young  FPA  has  a  year-round  ^^^'f^t  the  Russian  political  and  social 

5    Do  vou  believe  that  America's  prestige  ^^^°^''^°^  "^  ^^^  state's  crops  where  he  can  domination  of  his  homeland. 

In  the  world  has  Improved  in  the  last  5  yeare''  °°s^''^«  ^^^  workings  of  the  laws  of  econom-  For  his  unceasing  criticism  of  czarist 

Yp.                                                                   '  !?.'■    J^^  supply  and  demand  factors  affect  rule  Shevchenko  was  sentenced  to  forced 

NO.:;.;.--.:.-.-.:.:.":;:;;;:::::::::::;  12  ™.ir.;.irc'?ir '""" '""» '°  ■  ^'»' '" » -'"""'  ■^•"."h"','  '\'"" 
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poet  to  write  during  the  term  of  his  im- 
prisonment. 
^  Shevchenko  spent  most  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  dread  fortress  of 
Novopetrosk  under  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
a  Captain  Poptapov  who  browbeat  him 
and  mocked  him  mercilessly.  During 
this  time  the  wor!  1  v.  as  deprived  of  his 
wisdom  and  word  In  1857  he  was  re- 
leased under  the  t  jnditions  that  he  write 
no  more  about  the  Russian  oppression. 
He  died  in  1863  a  broken  man. 

RememberinL'  .Shevchendco's  love  for 
liberty,  Mr.  Spea!  cr.  let  us  not  forget  the 
indescribable  hardships  and  deprivations 
that  the  Ukranian  people  have  faced 
throughout  the  centuries.  Let  us  not  for- 
get the  ruthless  persecutions  that  they 
have  endured  for  remaining  steadfast  to 
their  ideals.  Taras  Shevchenko  never 
wavered  from  these  ideals.  Never  did 
this  great  Ukranian  leader  give  up  the 
struggle.  He  hoped  for  the  day  that 
sooner  or  later  whether  by  evolution  or 
revolution  a  Ukranian  Nation  would  be 
reestablished  and  her  suffering  ended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  proper  that  we 
dedicate  the  first  of  a  series  of  stamps  in 
honor  of  lovers  of  freedom  to  Taras 
Shevchenko.  For  he  himself  reminded 
us  what  living  under  oppression  and 
despotism  is  like.  Lest  we  ever  give  up 
the  struggle  against  the  forms  of  op- 
pression that  imprison  men's  souls  and 
bodies;  let  us  remember  the  melancholy 
words  written  by  Taras  Shevchenko  soon 
after  his  release  from  imprisonment: 

There  is  no  greater  sorrow  than  recalling 
In  dread  captivity  one's  former  freedom. 
And   yet  I   do    remember   you    my    precious 

liberty. 
Never  before  have  you  appeared  so  fresh  and 

youthful. 


Panama's  Benefits  From  Panama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PXNNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
published  In  the  press  about  radical  de- 
mands in  Panama  for  greater  and  greater 
benefits  from  the  Panama  Canal.  Little 
Is  read,  however,  about  the  financial  ben- 
efits that  it  now  receives,  which  have 
given  that  country  one  of  the  highest 
per  capita  incomes  in  all  of  Latin 
America. 

Thus  it  was  refreshing  to  note  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  12.  1966.  a 
press  dispatch  from  Balboa.  C.Z.. 
stating  facts  in  the  premises  that  ema- 
nated from  oCBcial  U.S.  sources. 

In  order  that  this  information  may  be 
more  widely  known,  I  quote  the  indicated 
news  story  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Panama's  BENErrrs  Fkom  Canal  £:xpand 

Balboa.  C  Z..  June  U— Financial  beneflts 
to  Panama's  economy  from  the  United  States 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  totaled 
$103,159,000  In  1965.  canal  officials  reported 
here. 

This  record  figure,  9  8  percent  above  the 
19«4  level,  does  not  Include  the  $1.93-mllllon 


cash  annuity  paid  by  the  United  Slates  to 
Panama  under  the  treaty  of  1955.  Nor  does 
it  Include  money  spent  in  Panama  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  under 
the  Alliance  lor  Propre.'^s 

As  in  preceding  years,  ihe  large.'Jt  .'iingle 
Item  entering  Panama's  economy  from  the 
Canal  Zone  w,i*  the  income  received  by  resi- 
dents of  the  republic  employed  in  the  zone. 
Such  Income  rcvse  to  $49.96.3.000  in  1965  from 
the  year-earlier  $46,115,000. 

The  flgures  are  compiled  by  totaling  the 
gross  payrolls  disbursed  to  non-United 
States  citizens  living  In  Panama  but  em- 
ployed in  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  United  States  armed  forces,  other 
United  States  agencies,  contractors,  private 
organizations  and  companies. 


Outstanding  Virginian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

(y    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  22.  1966 

Mr  JENNINGS  Mr  Speaker,  you 
and  many  of  our  colleagues  arc  well  ac- 
quainted with  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  from  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia— the  Honorable  Tom 
B.  Fugate  Mr.  Pugate  served  the 
Ninth  for  two  terms.  He  has  a  most 
distinguished  record  of  church,  com- 
mimity,  and  public  service. 

A  few  days  ago  it  wa.s  made  known 
that  Mr.  Fugate  had  been  selected  by 
the  Order  of  Fraternal  Americans,  a  pa- 
triotic organization  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Americanism,  to  receive  the 
•'Virginia  Citizen  Award  and  Citation." 
I  was  privileged  to  speak  at  a  banquet 
this  past  Monday  night  where  Mr. 
Fugate  was  honored  for  his  service  to 
the  people  of  Virginia 

The  Bristol  Herald-Courier,  a  fine 
daily  newspaper  with  general  circulation 
in  southwest  Virginia,  published  an  edi- 
torial regarding  this  award.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  this  editorial.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fugate  during 
their  residence  in  Washington,  will  ap- 
plaud this  honor  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  him. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Our  Opi.nion    A  Dfservec  Aw.ap.d  pok  Thomas 

FrGATt 

Tliomas  B  Ftis^.ite  of  Ewinp;  has  been  a 
leading  influence  in  molding  the  Southwest 
Virginia  of  today.  It  is  appropriate  that  he 
be  honored  with  the  Virginia  Citizen  Award 
and    Citation 

This  award,  which  Mr  f\igate  wiU  receive 
in  ceremonies  today  at  Abingdon,  Is  pre- 
sented each  year  by  the  Order  Fraternal 
Americans,  an  Alexandria-based  group  which 
has  recognized  a  number  of  Virginia's  out- 
standing citizens  The  award  will  be  a  part 
of  the  OFA's  annual  convention,  held  this 
year  at  the  Martha  Washington  Inn. 

In  the  past,  the  award  has  been  presented 
to  such  outstanding  Virginia  citizens  as  for- 
mer Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Sr  former  Gov.  Col- 
gate W.  Darden  Jr  .  Charles  'W  Wampler  Sr., 
Earl  Thomas  Grasham.  and  Frank  Carlson 
Stover. 

This  Is  indeed  a  distinguished  group,  one 
Mr.  Fugate  can  Join  with  pride. 


In  truth,  the  group  can  be  proud  to  wel- 
come Tom  Fugate  to  the  ranks  of  Virginia 
Citizen  Award  holders.  He  has  served  his 
state  long  and  well.  The  award  is  nuicd 
deserved. 

A  native  of  Tennessee.  'Mr.  Futjaie  tame  to 
Lee  County  in  1920  after  receivinc  his  edu- 
cation at  Lincoln  Memorial  University  and 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  He  entered 
business  as  a  farmer  and  a  merchant.  In 
1928.  his  public  service  career  began  with 
his  election  to  the  Virginia  General  A.sscni- 
bly. 

For  four  years— 1930  to  1934 —Fiig.ite  was 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Economic  Com- 
mission. He  was  active  in  county  govern- 
ment from  1936  to   1942. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Fugate  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  VLrginia's  Ninth  District  and 
served  his  area  with  distinction  until  his 
retirement  n  1952.  More  recently,  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Nintn  District 
Democratic  Party. 

In  business  life.  Mr.  Fugate  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  People's  Bank 
of  Ewing  since  1933.  when  the  bank  was 
reorganized.  He  became  chairman  of  the 
board  In  1935  and  today,  31  years  later,  still 
holds  that  position. 

Thomas  Fugate's  record  speaks  for  itself. 
We  congratulate  him  on  receiving  the  Vir- 
ginia Citizen  Award  and  Citation  an  h'nrpr 
given,  but  an  honor  earned. 


Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Clark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. June  21.  1966.  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Clark.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Austra- 
lia, addressed  the  Rotary  Club  of  Austin. 
Tex.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  my  good 
friend's  observations  about  the  business 
climate  of  the  American  investor  in  Au.--- 
tralia. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  Dr.  Clark's  remarks: 
Address  by  Hon.  Edward  Clark.  Amfrk  an 
Ambassador  to  Australia,  Before  thk  Ro- 
tary Club  of  Austin.  June  21.  1966 
Wherever  I  go  In  the  United  States  and 
whoever  I  talk  to  I  hear  people  talking  about 
Australia — businessmen,  working  men,  edu- 
cators and  students.  And  I  dont  believe  that 
this  is  being  done  entirely  for  my  benelit,  I 
think  that  the  people  of  the  United  Suue.s. 
and  for  that  matter,  the  people  of  the  world, 
are  awakening  to  the  enormous  potential  of 
Australia.  So  today  I  would  like  to  niAke  .i 
few  observations  abotit  this  great  Souih  P.c- 
ciflc  ally,  particularly  about  some  oi  liic 
similarities  and  some  of  the  difTerence.s;  'l..it 
go  Into  making  up  the  business  clLmate  in 
which  an  American  Investor  in  Austi.sl.i 
works. 

Australia,  like  the  United  State.^.  is  .i  Fed- 
eral Union.  In  some  respects  the  Austr.ihan 
Federal  System,  which  is  closely  parallel  to 
our  own.  Is  looser  than  in  the  United  Siate^. 
for  when  the  Constitution  was  framed  in 
1900.  Commonwealth  powers  had  to  be  lim- 
ited, owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  well- 
entrenched  states  to  yield  powers  to  a  cen- 
tral government.  For  Inst^mce.  common- 
wealth power  to  deal  with  Intersuue  and  for- 
eign trade  Is  not  as  extensive  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  repeated  attempts  to  amend  the 
Constitution  on  this  and  other  matters  have 
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mostly  failed,  so  that  in  the  management  of 
the  economy,  the  government  has  often  had 
to  make  do  with  existing  powers.  On  the 
other  hand,  taxation  and  other  powers  have 
been  strengthened  by  judicial  interpretation, 
and  federal  power  ha^  tended  to  increase  as 
it  has  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  businessman  in  Austr."ilia 
usually  finds  himself  dealing  with  two  sets 
of  governmental  authorities;  the  common- 
wealth on  such  matters  as  export  and  import 
licensee,  exchange  control,  tariffs,  patents 
and  copyrights;  and  the  state  on  such  mat- 
ters as  factory  regulations,  building  licenses, 
mining  royalties,  and  so  forth.  But  whether 
he  deals  with  commonwealth  or  state,  he  may 
expect  to  find  ministers  helpful  where  they 
can  be,  and  civil  servants  competent  and 
Impartial.  In  fact,  I  have  never  known  a 
case  where  an  American  doing  business  in 
Australia  could  fairly  complain  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

In    one    Important    respect.    Australia    did 
not  copy  the  United  States  system,  namely 
in  regard  to  the  division  of  powers  between 
Congress   and   the  executive.     Australia  has 
adopted  the  British  system,  under  which  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  are  all  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
the    majority    party    or.    as    at    present,    the 
Coalition  Parties.    Legislation  formulated  by 
the    Cabinet    is    usually    submitted    to    the 
members  of  the  Government   parties  before 
it  Is  presented   to  Parliament.     As  a  result 
It  IS  almost  certain  to  pass  through  the  Par- 
liament In  the  form  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ermcnt,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Gov- 
ernment accepts  amendments  suggested  by 
the  opposition.     Party  loyalty  and  discipline 
are  strong,  and   the  penalty   for  consistent 
opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  party  may 
be  expulsion  from  the  party  and  loss  of  the 
party's  nomination  at  the  next  election 

One  result  of  all  this  Is  that  businessmen 
have  a  better  chan^^c  of  knowing  where  they 
stand  than  they  sometlmee  do  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  executive  may  send  up  one 
kind  of  bill  but  the  Congress  may  pass  some- 
thing quite  different.  Lobbying  as  we  under- 
stand it  is  little  known  in  Australia.  Those 
who  want  to  present  a  point  of  view  or  ob- 
jections to  pending  legislation  do  so  through 
their  local  member  or  direct  to  Ministers  or 
officials,  often  with  success  If  they  have  a 
good  case. 

Most  American  businessmen  working  In 
Australia  import  either  their  finished  prod- 
uct or  a  signlflcant  proportion  of  com- 
ponents and  raw  materials.  For  this  reason 
they  frequently  come  fivce  to  face  with  Aus- 
tralian tariff  barriers.  Like  most  countries 
Australia  has  protectionist  policies  designed 
to  shield  its  industries  and  workers  from  the 
competition  of  countries  with  low  wage  labor 
or  other  undue  competitive  adv.mtages  such 
as  a  large  domestic  market  and  consequent 
massive  output. 

Australia's  tariff  board,  similar  to  our  own 
is  an  independent  body  which  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  the  government  after 
hearings  at  which  all  intere.ned  parties  may 
put  their  case.  In  principle,  protection  Is 
not  granted  to  Industries  which  are  not  via- 
ble or  a  least  do  not  have  some  chance  of 
becoming  so. 

AH  countries  are  inclined  to  complain 
about  tariff  policies  of  others,  and  Australia 
has  come  m  for  its  share  of  criticism  How- 
ever, for  what  It  Is  worth,  Australia  has  been 
Qescribed  as  a"medlum  tariff"  country  with 
an  average  tariff  of  about  12-,,  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  United  States,  compared 
»1th  19":  for  Japan  and  14%  for  the  com- 
mon market.  Labor  unions  are  well  -orga- 
nized and  powerful  in  Australia. 
^  You  have  heard  that  organized  labor  is  a 
-ool  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  a  small  and  decreasing  minority 
5f  cases  this  Is  true.  But  the  majority  of 
iustrallan  labor  unions  are  free  of  foreign 
political    domination.     However,    this    d<^ 
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not  mean  that  Australian  labor  unions  are 
non-political.  The  labor  movement  in 
Australia  is  In  politics  much  more  directly 
than  In  the  United  States.  The  ParUamen- 
tary  Labor  Party  Is  partly  financed  by,  and 
recruited  from,  the  trade  unions,  which  have 
a  strong  voice  In  determining  the  policies 
of  the  party — a  sort  of  built-in  lobby.  The 
platform  of  the  labor  party  includes  a  plank 
advocating  the  "socialization  of  the  means 
of  production,  distribution  and  exchange." 
But  past  attempts  by  labor  governments  to 
bring  about  public  ownership  of  such  in- 
dustries as  banking  and  all  airlines  have 
been  rejected  by  the  majority  of  Australian 
voters.  In  any  e\ent.  the  labor  party  has 
not  been  In  power  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment since  1949.  During  the  past  17  years, 
the  Liberal-country  coalition  has  won  7  con- 
secutive national  elections. 

As  a  result  of  the  turbulent  period  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  about  70  years  ago.  there 
has  grown  up  a  system  of  state  and  federal 
tribunals  to  fix  wages,  working  hours  and 
conditions  of  employment,  and  to  prevent 
and  settle  stoppages.  These  tribunals  peri- 
odically hold  hearings  to  fix  wages  and  work- 
ing hours. 

One  of  the  most  Important  functions  of 
the  arbitration  tribunals  is  the  prevention  or 
settlement  of  strikes  Employers'  representa- 
tives and  trade  union  ofBcials  can  be  com- 
pelled to  appear  before  the  tribunals  or  their 
representatives.  Defiance  of  these  orders 
can  be,  and  often  have  been,  punished  by 
heavy  fine  and  even  Imprisonment. 

The  arbitration  system  has  been  described 
as  complicated  and  cumbersome,  but  no  one 
in  Australia  seriously  advocates  its  abolition. 
There  used  to  be  talk  of  Australia's  being 
the  land  of  strikes,  but  this  is  no  longer  so. 
In  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  the  figures, 
that  Is  1964.  the  number  of  man-hours  lost 
through  strikes  was  about  one  out  of  every 
1.000  worked,  and  most  of  this  consisted  of 
one  or  two  day  stoppages. 

In  addition  to  a  labor  force,  the  American 
businessman  going  abroad  looks  for  manage- 
ment skills,     One  of  the   paradoxes   about 
Australia  is  that  although  it  Is  a  very  pros- 
perous nation  and  has  nearly  99%   literacy, 
only  66  University  degrees  per  100.000  popu- 
lation are  conferred  annually,  compared  with 
130  In  Canada  and  246  In  the  United  States. 
This  means  that  Australian  business  trains 
Its   executives   largely   through   a  system   of 
apprenticeship   or   "working  your  way  up." 
However,  many  businesses  are  adopting  the 
system  of  taking  Junior  executives  from  the 
University  graduating  class.    In  some  fields, 
the  shortage  of  qualified  graduates  Is  acute, 
as  evidenced  by  the  report  that  BHP,  one  of 
the  blue  chip  companies,  could  recruit  only 
25  of  its  required   100  University  graduates 
last  year.    There  was  not  one  graduate  school 
of  business  In  Australia  until  1963,  and  I  am 
Informed  that  the  total  enrollment  Is  now 
only  about  200.    This  shortege  of  executives 
with  University  training  In  modern  manage- 
ment techniques  can  be  of  real  importance 
to  United  States  corporations  planning  op- 
erations in  Australia. 

Having  touched  on  Australian  government 
organization,  tariffs  and  labor  and  manage- 
ment practices,  I  am  going  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  time  with  you  right  down  to  brass 
tacks.  Brass  tacks  In  this  case  means  the 
Australian  attitude  toward  foreign  Invest- 
ment. And  here  I  think  the  Australians  are 
more  mature  and  realistic  than  any  other 
capital  importing  country  now  doing  busi- 
ness. Let's  look  at  some  of  the  facts  as  I 
believe  the  Australians  see  them. 

As  in  the  United  States.  Australia's  farm 
output  has  Increased  substantially  In  recent 
years,  while  at  the  saipe  time  the  ruraJ  work 
force  has  decreased.  This  Is  real  progress  in 
agricultural  productivity  but  quite  the  op- 
posite in  job  creation.  If.  therefore.  Aus- 
tralia is  to  maintain  full  employment  and 
keep  up  the  momentum  of  national  develop- 


ment, she  must  expand  her  manufacturing 
Industries.  This  requires  more  capital  than 
Australia  can  provide  from  her  own  resources, 
and  makes  overseas  capital  highly  important 
at  this  time. 

The  very  sizable  inflow  of  capital  since  the 
War  has  brought  new  industries  and  know- 
how,  new  capital  for  existing  Industries,  more 
employment,  and  more  subsidiary  Industnes. 
as  well  as  some  foreign  exchange  from  ex- 
ports from  these  Industries. 

There  has  also  been  some  criticism. 
Apart  from  occasional  critical  cominenti 
about  "takeovers"  and  "foreign  domination  . 
there  is  also  the  underlying  and  very  pn^per 
an.xiety  which  any  government  "and  its 
thoughtful  citizens  must  feel  about  what 
could  happen  If  too  much  of  the  national  as- 
sets came  under  the  control  of  foreign  corpo- 
rations with  policies  which  did  not  accord 
with  Australian  national  welfare;  and  what 
the  effect  might  be  upon  the  Australian  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  too  heavy  an  out.low  uf 
capital  and  dividends. 

Nevertheless.  Australia  encourages  foreign 
investment.  Tax  rates  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  country;  there  is  no  capital 
gains  tax,  and  there  is  a  double  taxation 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia.  The  government  usually  grants 
free  entry  to  capital  equipment  required  to 
establish  industries  in  Austraha,  and  there 
is  no  percentage  restriction  on  foreign  invest- 
ment In  an  enterprise,  nor  is  Investment 
limited  to  certain  Industries  or  sectors. 

But  all  this  having  been  said,  attention 
should  also  be  drawn  to  Australian  senti- 
ments and  preferences  on  the  subject.    Thus: 

1.  The  Government  prefers,  although  it 
does  not  insist,  that  Investments  add  to  the 
basic  productive  capacity  and  economic 
strength  of  the  nation. 

2.  Also,  although  there  are  again  no  re- 
strictioiis  about  this,  the  commonwealth  pre- 
fers Joint  ventures,  where  practicable,  so  that 
Australians  can  participate  even  though  in 
a  small  way.  By  giving  Australians  a  share 
in  the  ventiu-e,  the  investor  Is  helping  to 
make  It  more  popular  In  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic ,ts  well  as  the  government. 

3.  The  so-called  "take-over",  where  a  for- 
eign Investor  buys  a  business  the  owner 
wants  to  sell,  seems  fair  enough  to  me  but 
there  have  been  take-overs  of  a  high  pres- 
sure and  unattractive  kind.  So  there  Is  some 
sentiment  favoring  loan  transactions  rather 
than  direct  purchase  of  businesses. 

4.  Australians  understand  that  Investors 
place  their  money  abroad  In  the  anticipation 
of  making  profits.  But  Australia  encourages 
the  Investor  to  take  the  long  view,  and  where 
he  can,  to  reinvest  at  least  part  of  his  earnings 
In  order  to  help  build  the  industrial  potential 
of  the  country.  I  personallv  view  with  dis- 
taste the  kind  of  Investor  who  goes  abroad 
and  "gouges"  a  country,  taking  its  raw  ma- 
terials and  his  profit  and  capital  out  as  "soon 
as  he  can. 

5.  Some  parent  companies  prevent  their 
Australian  subsidiaries  from  selling  their 
products  in  overseas  markets  in  competition 
with  the  parent  company.  Although  these 
are  natural  outlet*  for  the  subsidiaries  the 
parent  company  prefers  to  reserve  them  for 
Itself.  The  Australian  government  urges 
foreign  Investors  to  assist  their  Australian  off- 
spring bo  grow  by  giving  them  a  fair  share  of 
nearby  markets. 

In  commenUng  on  the  foregoing  guide- 
lines. I  should  say  that  I  beUeve  t*iat  most 
foreign  Investors  do  try  to  conform  where 
they  feel  they  can,  to  Australian  thinking 
and  preference,  so  that  there  la  In  fact  a 
wide  measure  of  harmony  and  respect  toward 
those  who  have  brought  their  capital,  their 
know-how  and  their  energy  to  Australia. 

It  is  often  said  by  Americans,  as  well  as 
Australians,  that  the  two  of  us  are  very  much 
alike.  We  feel  a  certain  twnd  toward  one 
another,  not  only  because  of  comradeship 
and  sacrifices  In  war,  but  by  reason  of  similar 
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pioneering  experiences  through  which  Aus- 
tralians are  now  passing  and  Americans 
passed  not  long  before.  The  quality  which 
most  of  all  I  like  to  think  Australians  pos- 
sess Is  dependability.  An  Australian  le  a 
num  of  his  word. 


GoTcrnor  Godwin's  Inaugural  Addrets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  23,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress Is  In  session  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
reside  in  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

I  share  with  Virginians  their  great 
pride  in  their  past  history.  I  share  with 
them  pride  in  their  outstanding  con- 
gressional delegation.  I  share  with  them 
their  confidence  in  and  just  pride  in 
their  good  State  government  and  good 
local  government. 

Earlier  this  year.  Governor  Godwin 
delivered  one  of  the  greatest  inaugural 
addresses  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
It  Is  a  classic  and  I  highly  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  American  people : 
iNATTCtmAL  Address  of  MtLLS  E.  Godwi.v,  Jr., 

GOVXKNOR,  to   the   GENESAL    ASSEMBLY    AND 

THX  Peofls  or  VmoLNTA,  Satttrdat,  Janu- 
ary IS,  1986 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  Members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  My  Fellow  Virginians: 

No  m&D  comes  to  this  hour  without  a  deep 
bumlllty  before  the  full  sweep  of  the  trust 
that  Is  his. 

He  cannot  be  so  cold  or  so  confident  that 
he  f«els  no  tremor  at  the  weight  of  the 
mantle  passed  from  those  who  have  stood 
before  him  in  this  place. 

His  Is  a  firm  resolve  that  to  Virginia  be- 
longs the  best  that  he  has,  and  to  this 
he  adds  a  silent  prayer. 

Each  new  governor  stands  first  in  the 
shadow  of  the  old.  To  me.  this  is  a  warm  and 
welcome  posture.  I  could  not  be  more  proud, 
or  draw  more  inspiration  from  a  predecessor 
who  has  been  In  every  respect  what  Virginia 
expects  her  governors  to  be. 

With  unruffled  dignity,  A'.bertls  Harrison 
has  steered  Virginia  peacefully  through  great 
but  troubled  times. 

Although  the  clouds  have  sometimes  gath- 
ered, the  storm  has  never  broken.  As  they 
have  a  right  to  expect,  our  people  have  re- 
mained safe  and  secure  in  their  homes,  and 
undisturbed  In  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property. 

1  pledge  to  you  that  they  shall  continue 
to  be,  and  that  law  and  order  shall  be 
preserved. 

Fulfilling  his  own  promise,  your  governor 
during  the  past  four  yesirs  has  nourished 
for  Virginia  a  vigorous  new  growth,  which 
cannot  help  but  enlarge  Its  blossoms  In  our 
day.  He  has  put  down  for  us  a  firm  new 
base  on  which  we  can  build  whatever  we 
wish  and  whatever  we  have  the  will  to  build. 

Above  all,  he  has  given  us  time,  time  to 
take  a  new  measiire  of  ourselves  and  of  this 
State,  time  to  turn  from  resentments  that 
cloud  our  judgment  and  get  on  with  Vir- 
ginia's business. 

Tor  a  down  years,  we  have  wrestled  with 
a  question  that  tore  at  the  foundations  of 
a  society  more  than  three  hundred  years  old. 
Mow  the  major  decisions  have  been  made. 


If  they  do  not  please  us  .ill,  they  are  realities 
with  which  we  all  must  live,  and  within 
which  we  must  continue  to  preserve  the  sys- 
tem of  government  which  produced  them. 

In  an  even  shorter  span,  our  material 
lives  have  changed  to  h.irdly  a  less  degree, 
and  one  that  now,  .is  the  pace  continues  to 
quicken,  we  find  it  difficult  to  encompass  in 
our   own   minds. 

We  h.Tvc  condensed  a  century  of  progress 
into  a  dcr.ide.  and  Virginia  still  accelerates. 
The  feeling  grow.s  th;u  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  potential  that  Is  ours, 
that  the  Incoming  tide  already  rolling  across 
Virginia  and  the  South  has  not  nearly 
reached    its    flood. 

The  more  we  lift  our  eyes,  the  more  our 
horizons  keep  receding.  Gradually,  and 
then  more  deeply,  we  ivre  caught  up  In  the 
enthu.s!a.~m,  and  finally  in  the  urgency  of 
our  own  necessity  to  act.  In  our  homes,  in 
our  work,  in  our  communities,  in  our  State. 
If  there  is  a  watchword  for  our  time,  it  is 
to  move,  to  strike  our  boldly,  to  reach  for 
the   heights. 

Let  us  begin  by  sighting  in  new  goals,  for 
our  achievement  will  be  measured  by  the 
ends  we  seek.  Let  them  be  goals  con.Hlstent 
with  Virginia's  own  momenium.  Let  them 
be  high  enout;h  to  challenge  us.  Let  them 
be  bright  enough  to  Inspire  those  who  fol- 
low us  with  our  purpose. 

Virginia  is  of  the  South.  She  will  always 
be.  and  she  will  guard  and  cherish  the  high 
principle,  the  warmth,  the  humanity  thivt 
have   marked   our  region. 

But  the  South  is  also  of  the  nation. 

To  every  si  ate,  Virginia's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  taken  their  talents  and  their  way 
of  life,  and  made  their  contribution  to  the 
special  meaning  her  name  carries  wherever 
it  is  spoken. 

Prom  every  state,  corporate  and  private 
citizens  have  come  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers to  make  Virginia  their  home  and  to 
accept  her  citizenship. 

The  Commonwealth  we  love  will  always 
be  Virginia,  but  Virginia  too  is  of  the  nation, 
and  It  is  by  the  nation's  standards  that  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  Judt;e  her.  As  we  do, 
we  Will  be  prompted  to  still  greater  effort. 

In  this  new  light,  we  cm  look  again  at 
the  men  of  Virglni.^s  Golden  Ai^'e  two  cen- 
turies ago  and  find  inspiration  still.  They 
too  loved  Virginia  and  labored  for  her.  but 
their  sacrifices  were  even  neater  for  the  new 
nation  they  conceived  and  worked  to  perfect. 

Their  warnhigs  agaiii-st  the  trrowrh  of  cen- 
tral power,  which  serve  us  still,  came  from 
the  men  who  were  the  architects  of  that 
power,  who  believed  in  its  controlled  strength 
and  who  left  Virginia  to  serve  It, 

Now,  ever  mindful  of  the  dancers,  ever 
Jealous  of  Virginia's  prerogatives  as  a  state, 
let  us  seek  a  new  balance.  Just  as  they  did. 
Let  our  aims  for  Virginia  be  a  parallel  to 
theirs  for  this  nation. 

If  the  risk  seems  great  and  the  costs  from 
our  own  resources  high,  may  we  recall  those 
men  of  Virginia,  who  set  thirteen  struggling 
colonies  against  the  world's  mightiest  power, 
and  who  threw  In  the  face  of  monarchies 
the  revolutionary  Uiought  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

And  lest  we  become  obsessed  to  the  point 
of  inimobility  wnth  what  has  happened  to 
the  structure  they  built  since  their  time, 
their  example  reminds  us  to  be  practical 
dreamers,  who  know  that  whatever  we  build, 
whichever  path  we  follow,  we  must  begin 
from  where  we  are. 

How  then  shall  we  build? 

Our  people  have  told  us  how.  They  have 
tfjld  us  of  their  dreams,  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  and  highways  and  hospitals  they 
envision  across  Virginia. 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  they  spoke 
to  us  as  only  a  self-governing  people  can 
speak.  Prom  school  ro<ims,  from  fire  houses, 
frooa  country  stores,  from  every  polling  place. 


the  vast  majority  of  them,  no  matter  what 
their  political  affiliations,  have  said  they  ex- 
pect us  to  transform  those  dreams  Into 
reality. 

Let  us  begin  this  task  at  the  beginning, 
with   the  advancement  of  learning. 

Knowledge  is  the  great  equalizer  of  our 
time.  With  It  come  all  the  fruits  of  life. 
With  It  too  comes  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect  in  which  reason  can  prevail  over  the 
heated  problems  that  confront  us. 

If  there  is  a  universal  enemy,  if  there  is 
a  main  root  to  the  excesses  and  to  the  inertia 
which  get  in  our  way,  if  there  is  a  hand- 
maiden to  poverty  and  failure,  it  is  ignor- 
ance. Let  us  m.arshal  all  our  resources 
aitainst  it. 

We  can  take  no  rest  until  all  our  public 
schools— not  Just  some — will  compare  with 
any  In  the  nation;  until  all  our  colleges  and 
universities— not  Just  some — can  hoih  up 
their  heads  hi  any  company;  until  all  our 
sons  and  dai/ghters — not  just  some — have  the 
same  chance  to  train  their  minds  and  their 
skills  to  the  utmost. 

Nor  can  we  rest  there,  for  an  educated  peo- 
ple will  demand,  In  fact  are  already  demand- 
ing, that  they  be  given  the  proper  tools  of  our 
civilization  with  which  to  work.  We  must 
provide  them.  In  whatever  variety  and 
amount  may  be  required. 

We  have  no  choice  in  this,  except  to  fall 
our  people  and  to  fail  Virginia.  For  my  part, 
I  welcome  every  challenge  this  Implies. 

It  Is  my  duty  as  Governor  to  offer  a  posi- 
tive plan  of  action.  This  I  will  do  on  Mon- 
day, first  in  the  field  of  education,  then  in 
highways  and  In  other  areas  of  opportunity 
and  of  need,  for  we  must  move  Virginia  for- 
ward everywhere. 

Again,  I  remind  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  this  is  our  Joint  charge 
from  the  people  of  Virginia. 

They  are  expectant.  They  have  given  their 
assent  In  many  places  to  the  tapping  of  what- 
ever new  resources  are  necessary.  They  are 
able  and  they  are  willing  to  channel  greater 
private  means  toward  greater  public  service. 

We  make  a  mistake,  as  their  leaders.  If  we 
get  too  far  ahead  of  our  people.  But  we 
make  a  greater  mistake  If  we  fall  behind 
them. 

I  have  made  a  compact  with  myself  that 
my  own  errors  will  be  In  the  former  category. 
I  would  be  accused  of  having  too  much  faith 
in  the  people  of  Virginia,  rather  than  too 
little. 

If  I  could  choose  a  text  for  our  State.  It 
would  be  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  St. 
Luke. 

"For  unto  whomsoever  much  Is  given,  of 
him  shall  be  must  required  ..." 

As  we  look  across  a  Virginia  bountiful  be- 
yond belief,  those  words  recall  for  us  her 
traditions.  They  speak  to  us  of  her  destiny. 
They  command  us  to  our  clear  duty. 

Our  answer  will  be  Judged  by  oiu'  works. 
May  those  works  be  touched  with  greatness. 


Step  Into  Space 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  21.  1966 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  project,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  declares  the  flight  of  Gemini 
9  cannot  be  considered  anything  but  a 
success. 

There  were  some  disappointments,  but 
the  accomplishments  and  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  flight  were  enormous. 
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Gemini's  successful  mission  and  the 
moon  landing  of  Surveyor  I  added  up,  in 
the  SimrTimes'  opinion,  to  "a  week  of 
extraordinary  progress  in  man's  efTort  to 
reach  beyond  his  own  environment  into 
the  unknown." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  newspaper's  editorial  tribute  to  the 
astronauts  and  the  many  specialists  in 
the  space  program  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record: 

One  More  Step  Into  Space 
Every  project  In  the  U.S.  space  program, 
whether  It  be  to  orbit  men  or  machines 
around  the  Earth  or  to  send  probes  deep 
into  space,  is  an  experiment.  Each  flight 
is  ambitiously  over-programed,  so  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  information  can  be 
obtained. 

Judged  on  that  basis  the  flight  of  Gemini 
9  cannot  be  considered  anything  but  a  suc- 
cess, despite  the  inability  of  the  two  astro- 
nauts to  do  everything  asked  of  them. 

Much  was  learned,  for  example,  of  the 
difficulty  of  doing  manual  work  while  In  a 
weightless  state.  The  techniques  of  find- 
ing a  target  vessel  In  space  and  maneuver- 
ing into  position  for  docking  with  It.  an 
essential  procedure  in  the  upcoming  effort 
to  put  men  on  the  moon,  was  again  demon- 
strated under  difficult  conditions.  The  ac- 
curacy of  Gemini  9's  bullseye  splashdown  is 
proof  of  a  growing  sophistication  In  re- 
covery techniques. 

There  were  disappointments,  of  course. 
Some  were  to  be  expected.  The  actual  dock- 
ing procedures  were  thwarted  by  the  failiire 
of  protective  shrouds  on  the  target  vessel  to 
be  blown  clear.  Astronaut  Eugene  A,  Cernan 
was  unable  to  put  on  the  special  back  pack 
and  carry  out  his  man-Euvers  in  that  part 
of  the  program.  But  he  did  spend  more  time 
floating  freely  In  space  than  any  other  man 
and  he  did  carry  out  several  difficult  taks. 

The  success  of  the  flight  of  Gemini  9  and 
that  of  Surveyor  1,  which  landed  on  the 
moon  on  Wednesday  and  Is  sending  back 
hundreds  of  pictures  of  the  moon's  surface, 
mark  a  week  of  extraordin.ary  progress  iii 
man's  effort  to  reach  beyond  his  own  en- 
vironment Into  the  unknown.  We  salute 
the  astronauts  for  their  courage  and  skill 
and  the  thousands  of  dedicated  scientists, 
technicians  and  skilled  workers,  all  of  whom 
share  In  the  triumph. 


Let's  Have  the  Truth 
For  the  past  several  weeks  there  have 
been  loud  protests  from  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  President  and  the 
AdmlnlstraUon  are  not  giving  the  American 
public  full  and  complete  details  regarding 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

Realizing,  of  course,  that  It  is  not  always 
possible  and  feasible  to  release  full  and  com- 
plete Information,  it  does  seem  that  the 
Administration  is  not  being  as  candid  vrith 
the  American  public  as  It  might  be. 

In  press  releases  giving  statistics  on  fa- 
talities in  Viet  Nam  exact  figures  on  enemy 
casualties  are  given  while  U.S.  los.ses  are  al- 
most invariably  described  as  "moderatelv 
light." 

Certainly  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  honest,  straightforward  reports  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  war. 

In  recent  weeks,  too.  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  been  highly 
optimistic  as  to  the  course  of  the  war  feel- 
ing that  definite  progress  has  been  made  In 
our  effort  to  gain  total  victory.  Just  last 
week,  however,  a  general  who  has  been  a 
division  commander  in  South  Viet  Nam, 
stated,  without  hesitation  that  we  are  los- 
ing the  war  and  that  If  we  are  to  win  we 
must  commit  at  least  another  half  million 
American  soldiers. 

These  varying  reports  are  disturbing  to  all 
loyal  Americans.  Polls  indicate  that  the 
larger  percentage  of  our  citizens  are  heartily 
in  accord  with  the  U.S.  aims  In  South  Viet 
Nam.  This  Is  a  costly  effort  in  men  and 
money  and  there  should  be  no  desire  or  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  those  in  high  office  to 
withhold  or  alter  in  any  way  the  brutal  facts 
concerning  our  operation  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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During  tlie  same  week  that  these  tragic 
figures  were  announced,  Alabama  broadcast- 
ers at  a  meeting  here  In  Birmingham  heard 
ABC-TV  newsman,  Peter  Jennings,  quote  an 
American  soldier  In  Viet  Nam  to  the  effect 
that  Americans  at  home  would  never  fully 
reahze  exactly  what  is  happening  in  that 
Southeast  Asian  battleground  until  every 
town  and  village  has  lost  a  bov  in  the  fight- 
ing. •  ^ 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  propose  the 
return  of  the  poignant  gold  star  banners 
that  appeared  in  the  windows  of  countless 
American  homes  during  World  War  II  it 
is  our  feeling  that  these  silent  reminders 
while  admittedly  contributing  little  to  lessen 
the  grief  of  gold  star  families,  would  do 
much  toward  making  us  all  more  conscious 
and  appreciative  of  the  sacrifices  that  are 
bemg  made  daily  for  vou  and  for  me  and 
for  our  country  by  our  fighting  men  in  Viet 
Nam. 

We  are  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  sugges- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Alabama  Con- 
gressional delegation.  We  hope  you  will  join 
us  in  urging  that  the  Congress  consider 
whatever  measures  might  be  necessary  to 
return  the  gold  star  emblem  to  the  valiant 
families  that  deserve  so  much  more  than  our 
Inadequate  thanks. 


Supreme  Court  Evokes  Controversy  in  Its 
Ruling  on  Police  Interrogation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Bring  Back  the  Gold  Star 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 


The  Right  To  Know  and  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNESSnE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-VTIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  during  the  past  few  months,  I  have 
spoken  out  in  support  of  the  peoples' 
right  to  know. 

The  American  Legion's  publication,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  carried  an  editorial 
on  June  lj5,  1966,  discussing  this  right  In 
regard^to  the  situation  In  "Vietnam. 

I  fitgree  with  these  remarks  and,  in  in- 
serting them  In  the  Record,  I  again  urge 
the  administration  to  abandon  Its  secrecy 
poUcy  and  to  level  with  the  American 
people.  We  all  have  a  right  to  know 
what  is  really  going  on  in  'Vietnam,  and 
it  is  the  administration's  duty  to  keep 
us  informed  of  the  facts. 

The  editorial  follows: 


or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, more  than  3,000  American  families 
today  mourn  the  loss  a  loved  one  who 
died  fighting  for  his  country  in  Vietnam. 
The  memory  of  these  heroes  has  been 
blurred  by  the  anti-American  demon- 
strations in  which  draft  card  burners, 
beatniks,  out-and-out  Communists,  and 
many  just  afraid  to  fight  have  been  well 
publicized.  Is  it  not  time  the  Nation 
once  again  recognizes  its  honored  dead 
as  we  have  always  done  in  past  wars? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  we  re- 
Instituted  the  display  of  the  gold  star  in 
those  homes  which  have  given  a  son,  a 
father,  husband,  or  brother  to  America. 
The  following  editorial  was  recently 
broadcast  over  'WBRC-TV  and  'WBRC 
radio  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  I  concur 
completely  with  the  suggestion  and  call 
it  to  the  special  attention  of  all  Members 
of  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense : 

Brinq  Back  the  Gold  Star 
U.S.  officials  in  Saigon  have  reported  that 
more  American  servicemen  were  killed  In  the 
Viet  Nam  War  during  the  third  week  In  May 
than  m  any  previous  week  since  last  Novem- 
ber. According  to  the  report,  146  Americans 
were  killed  In  action  during  those  seven  days, 
compared  with  86  deaths  during  the  week 
that  ended  May  14. 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  McPherson,  Kans.,  Sentinel  and 
the  Newton,  Kans.,  Kansan.  of  June  15, 
1966,  which  each  discuss  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  relating  to  police 
interrogation  of  suspects.  These 
thought-provoking  editorials  point  up 
the  controversy  which  is  certain  to  con- 
tinue for  sometime  regarding  the  im- 
plications of  the  Court's  decision  on  the 
role  of  the  police  in  our  society.  The 
editorials  follow: 

[From  the  McPherson  (Kans.)  Sentinel, 

June  15,  1966) 
Law  Enforcement  Loses  Another  Tool 
The  latest  U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt  ruUng  takes 
yet  another  tool  away  from  law  enforcement 
agencies.  This  latest  loss  Is  the  ruling  that 
no  suspect  can  be  questioned  if  he  doesn't 
want  to  answer  and  must  be  permitted  to 
have  an  attorney  present. 

Strict  interpretation  of  this  ruling  could 
permit  a  criminal  to  deny  any  statement  he 
made,  claiming  he  had  demanded  a  lawyer 
and  was  refused. 

Add  this  new  restriction  to  outlawing  of 
wire  tapping,  restriction  of  public  court 
hearings  and  restriction  of  publicity  in  ad- 
vance of  trial  and  you  have  cut  a  lot  of  power 
out  of  law  enforcement  both  through  public 
opinion  and  actual  work  of  oflScers. 

Granted  some  of  these  tools  have  some- 
times been  abused,  but  in  the  face  of  our 
greatest  and  growing  crime  wave,  restriction 
of  action  of  enforcement  agencies  comes  at  a 
very  bad  time. 

Every  restriction  plaecd  upon  enforcement 
agencies  opens  the  gate  further  for  escape 
through  shrewd  legal  counsel  for  crlmin.ils. 
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If  the  Supreme  Court  continues  to  take 
toola  away  from  the  police,  It  muat  at  least 
offer  new  toola  or  face  an  even  more  rapid 
rise  In  crime  In  an  already  bad  situation. 

[Prom  the  Newton    (Kans.)    Kansan,   June 
15.  1966) 

CotTBT    UiGBT    KaX   ITS    OwN    INTENTIONS 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  a 
decision  handed  down  Monday  ruled  that 
police  can't  question  a  suspect  If  he  Is  alone 
and  "indicates  in  any  manner  that  he  does 
BOt  wish  to  be  interrogated." 

Just  how  much  effect  this  will  have  on 
police  work  can  be  debated.  Some  olflcers 
feel  that  it  will  have  Uttle  effect,  while  oth- 
ers think  It  will  hamper  them  in  their  Job 
of  crime  detection. 

For  several  years  now  the  high  court  has 
lianded  down  decisions  that  have  hampered 
police  work  aa  It  has  been  carried  on  In  this 
oountry  for  years. 

To  meet  these  restrictions  police  depart- 
Bients  have  had  to  increase  the  amount  of 
training  they  give  the  officers.  This  may  be 
good,  for  in  the  end  It  can  mean  better  law 
enforcement  poesi  bill  ties. 

In  banding  down  this  series  of  the  dccl- 
aloQs,  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  trying 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Some 
feel  that  this  has  been  done,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  rights  and  the  safety  of  society  have 
been  chipped  away. 

If  the  court  coatinues  to  hand  down  such 
decisions  it  may  find  that  it  has  destroyed 
exactly  what  It  has  been  trying  to  protect — 
Individual  rights. 

Por  if  the  decisions  result  In  Increased 
lawlessneea  the  people  may  demand  that  In- 
dividual rights  be  restricted  In  order  to  give 
society  the  protection  it  ahould  have. 
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EcoBowc  DelasioDs  Aisetsed  in  Era  of 
Record  Grosa  National  Product 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP    mABO 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  pointed  out  In  the  editor's  note  below, 
Mr.  William  D.  Pardridge  has  written  a 
thought-provoking  article  on  econcxnlc 
delusions,  which  was  carried  in  the 
Idaho  Statesman,  published  in  Boise, 
Idaho.  Tuesday,  February  15.  196*. 

While  Members  of  Congres«may,  or 
may  not,  agree  with  Mr.  Pardridge,  I  be- 
lieve they  will  find  his  thesis  Interesting. 

The  article  follows : 
Economic   Delttsions    Assessed    in    EaA    op 
Record  Gross  National  Product 
(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 

(Eorroa's  Notb. — The  author  of  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  >  fonrer  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton publication.  Air  Affairs,  and  a  Chicago 
University  graduate  student  who  has  written 
a  series  on  what  he  calls  the  "Economic  In- 
equities" In  Amerlf!\  today.  Because  of  Its 
tbought-provoklng  qualities  and  simplicity  In 
presentation  of  otherwise  complex  economic 
problems,  The  Statesman  Is  publishing  the 
following  article. ) 

Uncle  Sam  really  is  no  Big  Daddy.  He  is. 
In  fact,  a  poor  relation. 

H«e  are  a  couple  of  the  basic  delusions  in 
American  eooDomlc  thinking  that  are  leading 
this  nation  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff. 


One  Is  that  national  wealth  Is  the  same  as 

money  and  gold.    It  Is  not. 

Our  economic  richness  Is  simply  and  only 
the  amoiint  of  goods  and  needed  servlcee  we 
produce.  Nothing  else.  Money  Just  enables 
us  to  trade  goods  and  services  precisely  In- 
stead of  ro^ighly  exchanging  one  cow  for  so 
many  feet  of  lumber. 

Another  delu-elrn  Us  that  all  paid  workers 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  so  very 
much  th.\t.  In  terms  of  dollars,  we  produce 
an  awful  lot.    We  don't. 

Try  cj-tlng  a  one-dollar  bill  Instead  of  a 
hamburRer. 

It  d!X»n't  work  because  the  food  Is  a  real 
food  and  the  dollar  bill  only  represents  the 
ability  to  acquire  one  or  more  hamburgers 
or  pairs  (-<f  .'•ocks. 

Njw,  if  somehow — and  Washington  does 
It  every  day — more  money  is  pumped  into  all 
the  tills  and  paychecks  by  tlie  nice  Congress, 
the  price  of  tliat  hamburger  or  pair  of  socks 
is  goint;  up  tjecau^e  nobody  waved  a  wand  to 
Increase  the  number  of  hamburgers  or  socks. 

But  it  looks  like  were  richer  because  we 
have  more  money. 

You  get  Juf  t  as  sick  eating  a  two-dollar  bill 
aa  a  one-dollar  bill.  When  you're  hungry, 
all  the  money  In  the  world  can't  take  the 
pl.-vce  of  a  Juicy  hamburger. 
And  when  you  go  from  hamburgers  to  auto- 
mobiles, remember  that  the  aulos  aren't 
paid  for.  and  ih.it  there  are  a  lot  more  people 
around  than  before,  so  that  per  person  we're 
not  as  rich  as  it  serms. 

It's  the  per  capita  production  of  goods  and 
needed  services  that  measures  our  relative 
wealth,  not  the  total  dollar  value  of  total 
goods  and  total  services  both  needed  and  not 
needed. 

A  family  of  t'A'o  Is  not  richer  si.x  years  hence 
If  its  Income  is  doubled  and  It.s  membership 
Is  tripled  If  the  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP)  grows  by  2  per  cent  at  the  same  time 
our  population  grows  by  2  per  cent,  we 
haven't  Improved  the  old  GNP  one  whit,  no 
matter  how  big  Wxshingtoii  Is  at  the  waist- 
line. 

The  other  delusion  that  all  workers  con- 
>ribut9  to  the  economic  wealth  of  society  is  a 
monstroeity  of  a  gruesome  sort. 

One  way  to  look  at  the  whole  of  economic 
activity  Is  to  divide  It  Into  three  parts:  Posi- 
tive production  of  economic  we.Uth,  neutral 
maintenance  of  economic  wealth,  and  nega- 
tive destruction  of  economic  wealth. 

Tilings  having  to  do  with  fo<Ki.  shelter,  and 
clothing  represent  positive  production  for 
the  American  standard  of  living.  So  do  serv- 
ice worker.^  like  cheerful  bus  drivers  and 
snappy  w.T.itrcsses. 

Maintenance  workers  kefp  our  civilian 
needs  and  pleasures  in  g<Mxl  working  order. 
Mechanics  and  shoe  repairmen  are  needed 
but  they  do  not  add  to  the  economy.  They 
maintain  It. 

Biit  Just  wh.-it  kind  of  economic  wealth  Is 
produced  by  the  destructive  workers  who  get 
paid  to  build  bombers  and  battleships? 

No  kind. 

Conimunitt  RiL-isia  and  China  are  dedi- 
cated to  burying  uf  one  way  or  another.  We 
absolutely  mu.st  hire  workers  to  man  our 
military  defense  plants.  We  do  this  patri- 
otically and  willingly 

But  we  nourish  that  monstrosity  of  delu- 
sion when  we  Include  in  our  fancy  GNP-scale 
of  living  standards  all  those  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  "prtxiuced  "  military  hardware. 

A  miUion-doUar  mi.ssile  is  added  blindly  to 
O'ur  accoxint  of  economic  wealt.h  when  in  re- 
ality the  labor  and  materials  In  that  weapon 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  P.  T.  Barnum 
figures    that   Washington   says   show  an   in- 
crease in  our  civilian  standard  of  living. 
Let's  not  kid  ourselves. 
Mister,   if   youx   wife  added   up  both  her 
cash  and  out.  tandlng  bills  together  into  one 
lump  sum.  and  then  said.  "Pappy,  look,  we're 
rich,"  would  you  believe  It? 
No.  you'd  faint. 


A  Strange  Gift  to  Polish  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    mUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  is  franti- 
cally pursuing  its  obsession  to  support 
the  Communist  governments  of  Eastern 
Europe,  I  insert  a  most  timely  and  ob- 
jective article  by  the  renowned  inter- 
national columnist  Dumitru  Danielopol 
in  the  San  Diego  Union,  Jime  8,  1966, 
discussing  the  activities  of  the  Warsaw 
Communist  regime: 

A   Strange   Gift  to  Polish   People 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

"The  Communist  regime  imposed  on  Po- 
land serves  imperialism  and  the  alms  of  Com- 
munist dictatorship." 

The  recent  Polish  World  Congress  in  Lon- 
don W.-.S  blunt. 

Two  hundred  delegates  representing  some 
10  million  free  Poles  githered  In  the  British 
capital  to  observe  the  Polish  MUlennium.  the 
1  000th  anniversary  of  Poland's  statehood  and 
Christianity. 

It  was  966  when  the  Polish  Prince  Mieszko 
adopted  Christianity  and  brought  Poland 
from  paganism  Into  the  family  of  Christian 
Western  nations  within  the  orbit  of  Rome. 

His  action  stripped  away  the  ruse  of  the 
neighboring  Germanic  princes  who  had  ex- 
cused their  attacks  on  Poland  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  converting  pag"n  Slavic  tribes. 

Ever  since.  Poland  has  been  a  deeply  reli- 
gious country. 

The  son  of  King  Boleslav,  Henryk  Sando- 
miorshl  (1135-1165)  took  part  in  the  cru- 
sades. 

Like  other  Eastern  E^iropean  cotintries,  the 
Poles  had  to  face  the  barbaric  invasions  from 
the  East.  They  fought  Russians,  Mongols 
and  even  Moslems,  and  became  known  as  a 
"bulwark  of  Europe." 

In  1920  the  Polish  army  of  M.<irshal  Joseph 
Pllsudski  arrested  another  barbaric  inva- 
sion. 

In  a  battle  called  "the  miracle  of  the  Vis- 
tula" the  Poles  smashed  the  march  of  Bol- 
shevik armies  trying  to  expand  communism 
into  Central  and  Western  Exnope. 

Britain  and  Prance  entered  World  War  II 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  Poland.  But 
Stalin  divided  the  country  and  Poland  Is 
still  a  captive  nation  today. 

During  the  Jnilenium  celebrations  In  Lon- 
don. H.  E.  Cardinal  John  Carmel  Heenan  of 
Westminster,  addressing  40.000  Poles  gath- 
ered at   White  City,  said: 

"All  the  world  knows  that  Poland  Is  la 
all   but  name  Soviet-occupied  territory." 

He  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment  had  refused  a  visa  to  Pope  Paul  VI 
to  visit  Poland  for  the  Millenium. 

The  CromuJka  regime  obviously  wanted  to 
pre\-ont  a  huge  Christian  outpouring  by  the 
Polish  people — an  outpouring  that  could  get 
out  of  hand. 

"We  pray,"  said  Cardinal  Heiinan.  "for  the 
liberation  of  the  Christian  people  of  Poland 
from  the  tyraimy  of  tiieir  anti-religious  gov- 
ernment." 

His  words  seemed  In  strange  contrast  to 
those  of  President  Johnson,  who  choee  the 
occasion  of  the  Polish  Millenium  to  send 
Congrees  his  East- West  trade  bill. 

Critics  of  the  policy.  Inside  and  outside 
Congresa,  charge  that  the  President's 
"bridge btiilding"    theories    can    consolidate 
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the  power  of  the  Communist  reghnes  of  East- 
ern  Europe. 

Hardly  a  gift  for  Poland's  Christians  on  the 
1.000th  anniversary  of  their  conversion. 
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Viehiam :  Land  of  Medical  Need 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  doctors 
and  saints  have  been  closely  allied  many 
times  in  literature  and  song,  and  this 
synonymity,  rather  than  antithesis  Is 
close  to  reality  in  many  instances. 

The  great  Greek  doctor,  called  the 
Father  of  Medicine,  Hippocrates  en- 
visioned the  roll  of  the  doctor  in  the  20th 
century  and  for  all  time.  The  physi- 
cian's oath,  which  Hippocrates  drafted 
some  time  during  his  life— from  460  to 
377  B.C. — contained  the.se  words: 

I  will  keep  pure  and  holy  both  my  life  and 
my  art.  •  •  •  Now  if  I  carry  out  this  oath 
and  break  it  not,  may  I  gain  forever  reputa- 
tion among  men  for  my  life  and  my  art. 

This  is  the  oath  of  medical  men  those 
dedicated  to  the  cause  and  to  their  pro- 
fession. Duty  calls  these  dedicated  serv- 
ants of  men  at  any  hour  and  at  any  time 
and  at  any  ase.  and  they  respond  with 
loyalty  to  that  oath. 

A  case  in  point  is  Dr.  William  J.  Shaw 
Sr.  of  Fayette.  Mo.     Dr.  Shaw  responded 
to  the  calls  of  duty  during  a  long  and 
faithful  practice  of  medicine  in  Missouri 
He  retired  in  March  1965  at  the  age  of 
71  to  enjoy  a  leisure  life  full  of  satisfac- 
tions and  pensonal  achievements.     Duty 
called  once  more,  however,  and  he  re- 
sponded to  the  Presidents  appeal  to  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  volun- 
teer   physicians    to    serve    the    civilian 
populace  in  South  Vietnam,  the  land  of 
medical  needs.     At  tlie  age  of  72.  when 
most  people   are  content  to   enjoy  the 
comforts  of  retirement.  Dr.  Shaw  aban- 
doned his  retirement  in  response  to  the 
Presidents  call  and  worked  for  2  months 
m   South    Vietnam.     Again,    Dr.    Shaw 
heeded  the  words  of  Hippocrates: 

Sometimes  give  your  services  for  nothing 
calling  to  mind  a  previous  benefaction  or 
present  satisfaction.  •  •  •  For  where  there 
Is  love  of  man.  there  Is  also  love  of  the  art 
Por  some  patients,  tliough  conscious  that 
their  condition  Is  perilous,  recover  their 
health  simply  throu:h  their  contentment 
with   the  goodness  of  the  physician. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  recounted  his  general 
impressions  of  the  experience  in  the 
February  1966  issue  of  Missouri  Medi- 
cine, the  official  publication  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Medical  A.ssociation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  in  tribute  to  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  Dr.  Shaw,  a  man 
whose  dedication  conforms  to  the  high- 
est traditions  of  his  country  and  of  his 
profession  dictated  by  Hippocrates  more 
than  2,000  years  ago.  At  this  point  in 
the  Record,  I  should  like  to  have  Dr, 
Shaw's  article  from  Missouri  Medicine 
reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  aU  my  col- 
leagues: < 


■Vietnam:  Lakd  of  Medical  Need 
(By  William  J.  Shaw,  Sr..  MXi.) 
When  President  Johnson  requested  help 
from  the  medical  profession  of  the  U.  S  in 
caring  for  civilians  In  Viet  Nam— where  doc- 
tors are  In  radically  short  supply— he  initi- 
ated a  program  which  developed  "many  ram- 
ifications. 

Physicians  from  other  countries  were  al- 
ready In  Viet  Nam.  Australia,  New  Zeal.and 
the  Philippines,  Korea,  Italy  and  others  had 
sent  groups  of  doctors.  Most  of  these  were 
functioning  as  surgical  teams.  The  request 
from  the  President  In  July  of  last  vear  called 
for  general  surgeons,  orthopedic  surgeons 
and  general  practitioners  to  participate  in 
a  program  to  be  designated  as  Project  Viet 
Nam.  Through  this  project  American  phy- 
sician volunteers  would  go  to  Viet  Nam  on 
a  rotation  basis  to  assist  in  the  medic.d  care 
of  civilians  In  that  country.  'The  need  was 
obvious.  In  a  country  with  a  population  of 
more  than  17-mlllion  people,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 700  licensed  Vietnamese  phy- 
sicians, 500  of  whom  were  serving  in  the 
armed  forces. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  new  program  volun- 
teer physicians  from  the  U.  S.  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  four  province  hospitals  on  the 
east  coa.<;t  of  Viet  Nam.  They  would  work 
with  Vietnamese  medical  personnel  and  the 
various  visiting  surgical  teams  at  those  hos- 
pitals, where  the  supply  of  civilian  physi- 
cians was  rapidly  diminishing  as  the  war  "ac- 
celerated. The  Americans  would  serve  under 
the  supervision  of  the  surgical  team  leaders 
who  had  been  In  these  hospitals  for  some 
time  prior  to  the  organization  of  Project 
Viet  Nam.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
hospitals  not  only  serve  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, with  the  normal  health  problems  of  a 
heavily  populated  country  where  primitive 
conditions  prevail  In  many  areas,  but  also 
pi'ovlde  care  for  civilian  casualties  of  the 
war. 

After  briefings  In  Washington,  DC.  and 
Saigon,  the  first  group  of  five  general  prac- 
t  loners  were  assigned  to  the  Vietnamese  prov- 
ince hospitals  at  Nha  Trang,  Qui  Nhon.  Bien 
Hoa  and  two  to  Da  Nang.  There  was  no 
available  method  lor  the  five  new  doctors  to 
maintain  contact  with  each  other  or  to  com- 
pare problems  until  the  two-mortth  tour 
had  ended  and  the  group  re-met  at  Saigon 
to  return  to  their  homes.  Each  doctor  had 
been  busy  and  could  well  answer  questions 
relative  to  his  own  area,  but  the  provinces 
ditTered  as  much  In  their  respective  needs 
as  medical  training  programs  do  in  the 
States. 

All  of  the  general  practitioners  were  as- 
signed to  province  hospitals  in  areas  quite 
similar  in  proximity  to  Uie  active  combat 
zones.  U.S.  casualties  In  the  area  were 
treated  by  American  service  physicians  and 
ho.spitals,  but  civilian  casualties  from  war 
activities  were  treated  usually  In  the  nearest 
province  hospital.  Unquestionably,  each  of 
the  first  quintet  of  general  practitioners  sent 
over  by  Project  Viet  Nam  will  have  different 
reports  due  to  the  different  needs  of  the 
civilians  and  the  Viet  Nam  army  casualties 
in  their  individual  areas.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  here  to  relate  the  experiences  of  one 
of  these,  the  general  practitioner  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Nha  Trang.  a  400-bed  facility. 

The  morning  this  G.P.  arrived  at  the  as- 
signed location  he  was  Introduced  to  the 
members  of  the  surgical  team  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  surgical  admissions.  The  team 
consisted  of:  a  public  health  surgeon,  the 
leader  of  the  surgical  team;  an  assistant  sur- 
geon; an  orthopedic  surgeon  (who  arrived 
about  ten  days  later);  four  American  nurses 
under  United  States  Operations  Mission-  one 
nurse  anethetlst;  one  laboratory  technician- 
and  a  chief  nurse  advisor.  An  administrator 
for  the  hospital  had  been  lent  by  the  army 
and  a  retired  naval  hospital  corpsman  served 
as  X-ray  technician.  To  this  group  three 
native  interpreters  were  added  by  USOM 
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In  addition  to  the  Province  Medical  Chief 
(Dr  Luc)  the  civilian  members  of  Uie  hos- 
pital's professional  staff  Included  one  pedia- 
trician, one  Internist  and  a  large  group  of 
excellent  para-medlcal  personnel,  all  of 
whom  were  assigned  to  the  surgical  ueam 
Also  included  was  the  department  of  ob- 
stetrics, under  the  supervision  of  an  excel- 
lently trained  Vietnamese  female  obf-tetri- 
Clan,  and  a  team  of  native  nurses.  This  de- 
partment, though  Independent,  was  naturally 
in  close  contact  with  the  surgical  te.im  All 
nurses,  except  thoee  on  the  surgicai  team 
were  Vietnamese-trained.  As  in  all  groups' 
some  of  the  nurses  were  excellentlv  trained 
and  some  were  still  In  the  embryonic  suages 
of  becoming  registered  nurses. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Nha  Trang  Prov- 
Ince   hospital    and    Its   facilities   may    be    of 
some   interest.     The  grounds  cover  a  rather 
large  area  on  which  are  located  the  hoppital 
and  auxiliary  buildings     Part  of  the  original 
building  has  been  remodeled,  and  much  of 
the  complex  is  still  in  the  construction  stage 
The  hospital  proper  consists  of  a  long    cen- 
trally located  building  with  a  wing  on  each 
end   of   the   main   structure.     This   building 
houses  one  emergency  room,  routine  offices 
the    entire    surgical    suite.    X-rav    facilities 
clinical  laboratories,  one  recoverv  room   (air 
conditioned)    and    the  surgical   ward 

The  surgical  ward  accommodates  42  surg- 
ical patlenu;,  but  21  beds  are  available  for 
convalescent  surgical  patients  In  a  quonset 
hut  100  yards  from  the  main  building  A  few 
hospital  beds  are  available  In  the  surclcal 
w.-u-d.  The  large  majority  of  beds  are  padded 
iron  cots,  which  patienu  prefer  to  beds  with 
American  mattresss.  The  surgical  suite  in- 
cludes two  well-planned  operating  rooms  air 
conditioned  and  equipped  with  neccssan'  fa- 
cilities for  local  or  general  anesthesia.  Water 
IS  available  for  sterilizing  Instruments  and 
surgical  cleaning  of  wounds. 

One  new  wing  has  been  constructed  ns  a 
surgical  ward  but  has  not  yet  been  utilized 
Another  new  wing  now  in  use  has  34  beds 
and  IS  utilized  as  an  obstetrical  ward  This 
Includes  delivery  and  operative  sections  A 
new  building,  expected  to  be  completed 
shortly,  will  accommodate  70  obst<.-tr'cal 
patients. 

Tlie  medical  department  Is  housed  in  two 
buildings  removed  from  the  main  building 
approximately  100  yards.  This  unit  has  61 
pr.tlent  beds  (cots)  In  u.se,  but  will  also 
have  a  new  building  with  70  additional  beds 
when  the  construction  is  completed. 

The  pediatrics  ward  is  a  new  two-rtory 
building  abrut  the  same  distance  from  the 
main  building  as  the  medical  ward  and  sur- 
gical convalescent  hut.  Only  the  lower  floor 
with  a  capacity  of  49  beds,  is  being  utilized 
at  present.  Several  of  these  are  restricted 
to  Isolation  cases  which  necessitates  some  of 
the  rooms  caring  for  six  to  eight  patient-^ 
Modern  bath  rooms  have  been  built  In  each 
end  Of  the  ward,  but  lack  of  water  prevents 
their  use. 

There    are    a    number    of   other   bulUlings 
found  on  the  hospital  grounds.     The  admin- 
istrative building  includes  the  offices  of  the 
province  Medical  Chief  and  his  administra- 
tive  as-istants.     The   dental    ofBce    and   the 
hospital    pharmacy    are    housed    In    another 
bvulding.     On  one  cxDrner  of  the  grounds  an 
older  building  Is  used  daily  for  out-patient 
medical   and   pediatric  clinics.     The  morgue 
is  a  small  building  between  the  outpatient 
clinic  and  the  pediatric  ward.     The  kitchen 
Is  a  small,  poorly  covered  area  near  the  sur- 
gical hut.     The  laundry  consists  of  one  area 
without  roof,  near  an  open  well  adjacent  to 
the   kitchen.     At   times   the   laundry   Is   en- 
larged   to    Include    clothes    Unes    stretched 
across  the  front  porch  of  the  hospital  proper 
or  hung  on  any   fence  within   the   ho&pital 
area.     Open    wells    are    the    only    available 
water  supply  for  the  hospital.     However,  fa- 
culties to  furnish  water  to  the  hospital  wards 
are  Included  in  the  new  construction. 
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On  the  fourth  day  after  his  arrival  nt  Nha 
Trang.  the  G.P.  received  a  new  assignment 
at  the  hospital.  He  was  relieved  from  duties 
on  the  surgical  team  and  assigned  to  the 
pediatric  department  to  supplant  the  Viet 
Nam  pediatrician  who  was  transferred  to 
Saigon  for  two  months.  With  the  consent 
smd  cooperation  of  the  Province  Medical 
Chief  and  the  leader  of  the  surgical  team,  the 
dublouji  G.P.  was  placed  In  charge  of  the 
pediatric  ward  with  49  beds  and  56  patient* 
and  a  clinic  which  treated  some  30  patients 
each  day.  Klght  calls  included  alternating 
with  the  doctor  on  medicine.  The  fjedlatrtc 
department  consisted  of:  six  regular  nurses 
(none  of  whom  spoke  English),  the  new 
American  "pedlatrtclan"  (who  did  not  speak 
the  Vietnamese  language) ;  a  number  of  nurs- 
ing students  and  civilian  maids  (who  were 
similarly  non-blllngual) ;  and  an  Interpreter 
who  was  attached  to  the  department  tem- 
porarily to  relieve  the  apprehension  of  the 
newly  assigned  G.P.-turned-pedlatrlclan. 
Life  may  begin  for  some  at  40.  but  for  this 
G.P.  it  began  In  Nha  Trang  with  his  sud- 
den acquisition  of  a  large  and  growing  ped- 
iatric practice! 

The  group  of  general  practitioners  had 
often  en  route  debated  about  the  type  ot 
patients  who  would  be  seen  in  the  province 
boepitals.  Before  leaving  the  states  all  had 
received  a  list  of  the  ten  leading  causes  of 
death  and  Illness  In  Viet  Nam. 

nXKZSa    CMABT 

Iieadlng  Illnesses:  malaria,  berl-berl.  dysen- 
tery. Influenza,  trachoma,  tuberculosis. 
whooping  cough,  ameblosls,  pneumonia. 
measles. 

Leading  causes  of  death:  tuberculosis. 
pneumonia,  malaria,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  meningitis,  measles,  berl-berl,  diseases 
of  early  Infancy. 

A  common  denominator  of  most  develop- 
ing countries  In  the  world  Ls  the  "cause"  ot 
health  problems.  Poor  sanitation,  inade- 
quate nutrition  and  lack  of  knowledge  by 
basic  personnel  of  cotnm.unlty  health  prob- 
lems bead  the  list  ot  "causes"  which  permit 
diseaoes  to  flourish.  Preventive  measures, 
particularly  In  the  remote  rural  areas,  are 
inadequate  to  the  scope  of  the  problem. 
There  simply  is  not  enough  personnel  to  do 
the  )ob  that  must  be  done.  Viet  Nam  has 
one  physician  per  25,000  persons,  mainly  con- 
centrated in  cities  and  in  the  military,  com- 
pared to  the  United  States  ratio  of  1:700  or 
the  Japanese  ratio  of  1:920.  The  hospital 
bed  ratio  in  Viet  Sam  is  1  'j  per  1 .000  persons. 
The  United  States  has  1:9  and  Japan.  1:5. 
Sxx/tic  diseases,  seldom  seen  in  North  Amer- 
ica, are  serious  problems  in  Viet  Nam. 

Leading  ilLnessea  and  causes  of  death,  as 
reported  above,  are  mainly  diseases  of  early 
Infancy.  Since  few  batdes  are  delivered  In 
hoapltals,  health  authorities  believe  causes 
of  infant  deaths  are  laregly  unreported. 
Fran  the  records  kept  by  the  "new  pedia- 
trician" at  the  Nha  Trang  province  hospital 
for  the  month  of  October  every  leading  Ill- 
ness In  the  chart  above  was  seen,  with  the 
follorwlng  diseases  added:  hepatitis,  cervical 
adenitis,  tonsUitls.  diphtheria  ascariasls,  lep- 
rosy, encepthalitls,  bubonic  plagrue  and  myop- 
athy. 

Dtjring  that  month  45  cases  of  bronchitis 
were  admitted  under  the  general  heading  of 
diarrhea;  56  cases  were  admitted  which  were 
later  changed  to  diarrhea,  dysentery  and 
enteritis.  It  would  only  be  fair  to  report  that 
278  patients  were  admitted  during  the  period 
surveyed  and  10  deaths  occurred.  Delayed 
admission  to  the  hospital  must  be  held  r»- 
si>onalble  for  some  of  the  deaths.  In  many 
instances  of  injury  or  severe  Illness,  the 
people  must  travel  so  far  that  it  Is  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  the  i>atlent  Is  seen  by  a 
physician.  Maxiy  of  the  admitting  diagnosed 
eases  w«re  oompUoated  by  oonrulslons.  Mal- 
nutrttioo  ilMniM  be  placed  hl^  on  th«  list, 
but  might  be  questioned  as  a  diagnosis. 


For  use  of  comparison  the  following 
diseases  were  charted  for  one  ward  walk 
(before  the  specialization  in  !-)ediatrics  was 
assumed  by  the  general  practitioner) .  Num- 
bers were  not  Included: 

Medicine:  Gallbladder  disease,  arthritis, 
Icteriis,  pulmonary  T.B..  diarrhea,  cholera, 
bubonic  plai;ue,  severe  anemia,  cardiac  dis- 
ease, hemipleifia.  gastric  ulcer,  iisthina,  men- 
tal disexse.  malaria,  syphilis,  assorted  worms. 

A  one-day  survey  of  patients  on  the  surgi- 
cal ward  indicates  the  variety  of  problems 
seen  in  that  section: 

Surgery:  splenectomy,  head  injury,  ab- 
dominal psiin.  shrapnel  in  hand,  infected 
foot,  fractured  hip.  air  crash  injury,  acute 
urinary  retention,  imperforate  anus,  renal 
calculus,  severe  burns,  fracture  of  femur, 
car  accident-multiple  injuries,  hernia,  peptic 
ulcer,  cystostumy,  head  and  Jaw — multiple 
injuries,  frru-tured  ribs,  grenade  explosion, 
fnwrtured  arm,  sarcoma  of  leg.  skin  -graft, 
abdominal  cyst,  leg  amputation,  shrapnel  In 
knee. 

Ttiirteen  of  this  group  were  listed  as  battle 
casualties.  Due  to  duplication  in  some  of 
these  patients,  the  50^:  figure  for  battle 
casualties  would  be  In  error.  This  would  be 
misleading  in  attempting  to  estimate  the 
percentage  of  casualties  amona  civilians 
needing  medical  care  in  Viet  N;im,  Many 
times  the  casualties  died  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  hosplt4\l.  In  one  Instance, 
four  out  of  six  injured  civilians  died  be- 
fore surgery  could  be  done. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  concern- 
ing the  relationship  of  Project  Vift  Nam  to 
the  many  organizations  contacted  before  and 
during  the  overseas  tour  a.".d  the  overlapping 
activities  of  some  of  these  groups.  The  Proj- 
ect Is  simply  a  cooperative  medical  effort  of 
America's  Inter-Voluntary  Atiencies  for  the 
I>eople  of  South  Viet  Nam.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  American  Mcdlca!  A.ssoclatlon 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID).  The  p.orent  organization  of 
Project  Viet  Nam  is  the  People- to-People 
Health  Foundation.  Inc.  The  President  of 
that  organization,  William  B.  Walsh.  MD, 
Is  also  the  President  of  Project  Hope  and 
Project  Viet  Nam 

A  certain  confusion  experienced  by  some 
of  the  pMirtlcipants  In  Proji'ct  Viet  Nam  and 
the  other  programs  for  American  volunteers 
would  seem  to  be  a  natural  outcome  of  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  rather  loosely  organized  at  this 
stage.  Control  of  Project  Viet  Nam  overseas 
has  been  shifted  to  USOM.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries that  organization  Is  responsible  for  all 
moves  made  by  the  m;uiy  American  teams 
utilized  in  the  area.  OSOM  regional  ofBces 
are  found  in  all  the  larger  cities  in  Viet  Nam. 

One  other  step  Is  of  pyossible  Interest.  In 
July.  1965  the  Vietnamese  Minister  of  Health 
and  representatives  of  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service  met  to  plan  a  cooperative  program 
for  long-range  Improvement  of  health  care  In 
Viet  Nam.  This  cooperative  effort  includes 
upgrading  of  training  and  health  education 
services  and  activities,  development  of  pro- 
vincial hospitals,  assignment  of  responsibili- 
ties for  rural  health,  establishment  of  evac- 
uation services  from  villages  and  district 
health  units  to  provincial  and  regional  hos- 
pitals, and  extension  of  activities  related  to 
malaria  control  and  eradication.  TTie  scope 
of  the  program  and  the  .size  of  the  challenges 
It  faces  can  be  recognized  perhaps  if  one  un- 
derstands that  It  Involves  long-standing 
health  problems  In  the  villages  and  among 
the  vast  rural  population  (Including  the 
Montagnard  hill  dwellers  who  speak  another 
language),  the  800.000  refugees  from  North 
Viet  Nam  and  the  ever  present  guerillas. 

The  primary  objective  of  Project  Viet 
Nam — to  assist  in  the  care  of  sick  civilians — 
yprobably  could  not  be  better  achieved  In  a 
country  that  needs  doctors,  nee<ls  food  and 
needs  medicine,  and  where  even  simple  rou- 
tine immunization  has  been  largely  neglected 
because  of  more  pressing  needs.    The  oppor- 


tunity to  meet  the  Vietnamese  people  and  to 
understand  them  is  unexcelled:  and  the  re- 
action of  the  patients  and  their  families  and 
friends  to  American  assistance  is  extremely 
gratifying.  At  the  end  of  the  60-day  tour, 
the  first  members  of  Project  Viet  Nam  had  a 
healthy  regard  for  the  citizens  of  that  coun- 
try and  a  real  sympathy  for  the  magnitude 
of  their  health  problems. 

The  plan  is  to  send  five  or  more  general 
practitioners,  as  well  as  surgical  teams,  to 
Viet  Nam  every  month  with  each  group  ro- 
tating home  after  serving  a  two-month  pe- 
riod. It  Is  hoped  that  a  number  of  retired 
physicians  may  want  to  participate  in  this 
program. 

To  be  quite  personal.  It  was  the  greatest 
vacation  I've  ever  had  and  an  opportunity 
I  felt  I  could  not  miss.  Now  that  I  am  back 
In  the  States,  I  realize  more  than  ever  how 
lacking  the  people  of  Viet  Nam  are  for  the 
skills  of  physicians.  The  need  unquestion- 
ably is  great. 


Culver  Praises  Iowa  Mother  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  privileged  to  participate  In  honor- 
ing Mrs.  Betty  Berrle  of  Dubuque  and 
McGregor  as  Iowa's  Mother  of  the  Year. 
The  selection  committee  "found  Mrs. 
Berrie  has  a  rare  talent  of  being  able 
to  combine  her  capability  as  a  mother 
and  housewife  with  a  career  in  the 
service  of  her  commimity  and  church," 
to  which  I  wholeheartedly  subscribe. 

Mrs.  Berrie  has  been  active  in  the 
Dubuque  Archdiocesan  Council  of  Cath- 
olic 'Women  for  16  years,  and  since  1960 
she  has  served  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  archdiocesan  women's  council. 
In  1964  Mrs.  Berrie  was  elected  director 
of  the  Dubuque  province  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  the  National  Council  of  Catho- 
lic 'Women. 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities, 
Mrs.  Berrie  has  been  active  in  the  PTA, 
women's  clubs,  community  projects  and 
human  relations  groups.  In  1960,  the 
Postmast€r  General  cited  Mrs.  Berrie 
for  her  activity  in  combating  the  spread 
of  Indecent  literature. 

Mrs.  Berrie  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  woman  who  has  combined  family  life 
with  service  to  her  community.  Her  se- 
lection as  Mother  of  the  Year  is  a  richly 
deserved  honor,  one  which  I  feel  should 
be  recognized  by  everyone  in  the  Ctate  of 
Iowa  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  a  recent  article  on  Mrs.  Berrie 
which  appeared  In  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Mother   or   the   Year    Chosen 

Mrs.  Betty  Berrie  of  Dubuque  and  Mc- 
Gregor has  been  chosen  Iowa  Mother  of  the 
Year,  Mrs.  Irving  A.  Welngart,  state  selec- 
tion chairman,  said  Saturday. 

Thirty-four  women  were  nominated  for  the 
honor,  Mrs.  Welngart  said.  The  selection 
committee  of  ten  women  "found  Mrs.  Berrie 
has  a  rare  talent  of  being  able  to  combine 
her  capability  as  a  mother  and  housewife 
with  a  career  In  the  service  of  her  community 
and  church." 
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Mrs.  Berrie,  50,  the  former  Rose  Elizabeth 
Bcirry,  is  married  to  Roy  C.  Berrie,  a  printer 
in  E.ist  Dubuque,  111.,  and  operator  of  a  boat 
marina  at  McGregor. 

The  Berries  have  three  children  and  eight 
grandchildren. 

As  Iowa  Mother  of  the  Year,  Mrs.  Berrie 
will  be  the  states  candidate  fur  national 
honors. 

Fom     ENDORSEMENTS 

Mrs.  Berrie  w.os  nominated  for  the  honor 
by  Mrs.  J.  A,  (Bettv)  L;iCava  of  Des  Moines 
president  of  the  Catholic  Women's  League' 
Which,  she  .said,  Is  an  affiliate  of  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Mrs.  LaCava  said  the  presidents  of  the 
four  Iowa  diocesan  councils  of .  Catholic 
women  endorsed  Mrs,  Berrle's  nomination. 

Mrs.  Berrie  has  been  active  in  the  Dubuque 
Archdiocesan  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
representing  42,000  women  in  32  counties! 
for  16  years.  Since  1960  she  has  served  as 
executive  secret;iry  of  the  archdiocesan  wom- 
en's council. 

In  1964  Mrs.  Berrie  was  elected  director 
of  the  Dubuque  province  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women  and  serve  the  four  diocesan  councils 
comprising  the  Dubuque  province  in  this 
capacity. 

The  Most  Rev.  James  J.  Bvrne.  archbishop 
of  Dubuque,  gave  his  "wholehearted  en- 
dorsement" to  Mrs.  Berrie's  nomination. 

BORN    AT    ALGONA 

Mrs,  Berrie  was  bom  at  Algona  and  at- 
tended public  school  through  eight  grades. 
She  was  graduated  from  St.  Cecilia  High 
School  at  Algona.  She  was  married  in  1936. 
The  Berries  lived  at  Clear  Lake  and  then 
moved  to  Mason  City.  Their  three  children, 
David,  Mrs.  Rosanne  Elizabeth  Boesen  and 
Phillip  James,  were  graduated  from  Mason 
City  parochial  high  schools. 

David,  married  to  the  former  Shirley  Uen 
of  Clear  Lake,  is  In  research  and  development 
at  Wright-Patterson  Field,  Ohio.  He  and  his 
wife  have  five  children. 

Rosanne  Is  the  wife  of  Lawrence  T.  Boesen 
a  teacher  at  El  Monte.  Calif.  They  have 
three  children. 

Phillip  Berrie  Is  a  senior  at  Loras  College 
Dubuque. 

Mrs.  Berrie  has  been  active  In  Parent 
Teacher  Association  work,  women's  clubs, 
civic  and  community  projects  and  In  human 
relations  groups.  In  1959  she  was  awarded 
the  Pro  Ecclesia  et  Pontiface  Medal  (For  God 
and  Countrj- )  by  Pope  Pius  XII.      ' 

In  1960,  she  received  a  cltaUon  from  Post- 
master General  Arthur  Summerfield  for 
activity  in  the  field  of  combatting  Indecent 
literature.  She  waged  a  one-woman  cam- 
paign to  combat  Indecent  literature  In  1959. 
In  each  community  in  which  the  Berries 

lived— Mason    City,    McGregor,     Dubuque 

Mrs.  Berrie  has  "shown  leadership  responsi- 
bility and  acceptance  In  civic  and  church 
actlviUes,"  the  selection  committee  said. 


truth  legislation  will  bring  the  day  when 
tlie  housewife  no  longer  has  to  take  a 
slide  rule  to  the  supermarket. 

Even  the  most  astute  housewife  can 
be  confused  by  the  countless  ways  of 
marking  and  pricing  cartons  and  jars, 
the  newspaper  says  in  an  editorial. 

And  the  poor  husband  who  ventures  into 
a  grocery  store  is  apt  to  be  driven  neurotic— 

The  newspaper  laments. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  should  result  in  a  saving  of  time 
for  shoppers  and  probably  wiser  use  of 
their  money,  the  Eagle  says. 

I  submit  its  editorial  for  the  Record: 

Trvth-in-Packacing  Bill  Clears  a  Hirdle 
Tlie  "Truth-ln-Packaging"  Bill  may  be  mis- 
named. There  Is  no  evidence  that  manu- 
facturers ever  really  lied  about  what  was  in 
those  cartons  and  Jars  on  supermarket 
shelves.  They  Just  made  It  a  little  harder 
to  determine  the  truth. 

Which  is  not  to  say  the  bill  l.^iut  needed, 
•nie  countless  approaches  used  to  package 
and  price  food  and  drug  items  can  confuse 
the  most  astute  housewife.  And  the  poor 
husband  who  ventures  into  a  grocery  store 
is  apt  to  be  driven  neurotic. 

There  is  hope  now  the  bill  may  become  law. 
The  Senate  passed  It  this  week  by  a  vote  of 
72  to  9.  It  had  been  stalled  In  committee 
three  years.  Now  It  goes  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  hearings,  are  expected 
to  be  started  soon  by  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

The  legislation  would  require  the  Federal 
Trade  Ccmmi.'-.slon  and  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  regulate  packaging  of  most 
items  found  on  supermarket  shelves.  Con- 
tents would  have  to  be  stated  In  a  conspic- 
uous place  on  the  package  and  In  simple 
terms.  Quantity  would  have  to  be  listed  in 
ounces  or  even  pounds,  pints  or  quarts.  No 
more  of  this  "full,  fat  18  ounces"  or  "full 
half  quart." 

The  bill  might  put  an  end  to  the  era  of 
Jumbo.  King  and  Family-Size  packages. 
The  regulatory  agencies  would  have  discre- 
tionary power  to  set  standards  defining 
"small,"  "medium,"  and  "large."  They  could 
also   prohibit   the   "cents-off"   gimmick. 

The  net  result  should  be  a  saving  in  time 
for  shoppers  and  probably  a  wiser  use  of  their 
money.  If  the  House  will  go  along  with  the 
Senate,  we  should  see  the  day  when  a  house- 
wife no  longer  has  to  take  a  slide  rule  to  the 
supermarket. 
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Truth-in-Packaging  BUI  Clears  a  Hurdle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
truth-in-packaging  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  awaiting  hearings  in  the 
House  has  received  wide  backing  in  the 
press. 

Among  Its  supporters,  the  Wichita 
Eagle  remarks  that  final  enactment  of 


Free  Enterprise  Jeopardized 

EXTENSION  OP  REivIARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OP    NEBOJ^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  week  this  body  may  be  asked  to  con- 
sider a  very  deadly  piece  of  legislation 
I  am  referring  to  H.R.  14904,  "revising 
postal  rates  on  certain  fourth-class  mail 
and  for  other  purposes."  A  discharge 
petition  has  been  filed  to  bring  this  bill 
to  a  vote.  First,  let  me  say,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  21 -day  rule  was  ever  intended 
for  legislaUon  such  as  this.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  there  are  very  serious  objections 
and  widespread  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  think  the  damaging  effects 
of  this  bill  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  this  body. 


I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  recent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Railway  Clerk : 

Deadly  PARm.  Post  Changes  Passed  dt 

HODSE    COMMrTTEE 

(By  Polly  Baca) 
Deadly    parcel    post    legislation    has    been 
nimrodded    through    the    House    Poet    Office 
Committee.    Lf     enacted,      this     legislation 
(HR  14904)  will:  ^ 

1— Destroy  42,000  REA  Express  Jobs— 35  WO 
held  by  BroUierhood  members  and  7  000  held 
by  Tran.'^portation-Communlcatlon  Em- 
ployes union  members. 

2 — Compel  the  automatic  yearly  Increase  in 
parcel  p^ist  rates. 

3— Threaten  the  very  foimdatlon  of  the 
parcel  post  system. 

4— Eventually  destroy  post  ofBce  depart- 
ment Jobs. 

Crowning  the  onslaught  on  parcel  post  is 
a  certification  amendment  to  the  onclnal 
legislation  which  will  force  the  post  office 
to  seek  automatic  yeariy  increases  in  parcel 
post  rates. 

The  amendment  sets  unwarranted  restric- 
tions on  the  Postmaster  General  in  request- 
ing funds  from  Uie  Treasurv.  Prior  to  any 
request,  he  must  first  oertifv  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  parcel  post  rat^s 
for  that  particular  year  are  sufficient  to  keep 
the  parcel  {xjst  system  operating  within  4 
per  cent  of  Its  income. 

With  the  exception  of  two  years  in  a  40- 
year  period,  parcel  post  rates  have  never 
been  sufficient  to  keep  the  parcel  post  sys- 
tem operating  within  4  per  cent  of  Its  in- 
come. Since  this  trend  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue.  yearly  rate  increases  will  be  essential 
to  bring  the  operaUng  expenses  of  parcel  post 
within  the  4  per  cent  boundary. 

Tlie  Post  Office  Department  has  testified 
that  such  rnte  increases  will  result  in  the 
destruction  of  parcel  post  business.  During 
hearings  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Rates,  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
Frederick  C.  Belen  stated,  "If  we  raise  rates 
very  likely  there  wUl  be  a  dropoff  in  volume! 
and  nobody  can  Insure  exactly  what  that  will 
be  or  what  the  final  result  will  be."  Con- 
sequenUy.  automaUc  yeariy  rate  Increases 
could  price  parcel  post  out  of  existence 
Thus,  the  very  foundation  of  the  parcel  post 
system  is  tlireatened.  The  end  result  could 
be  destrtiction  of  Jobs  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment as   well   as   REA   Express. 

As  reported  previously  in  The  Railvay 
Clerk,  the  proposed  legislation  will  force 
REA  Express  out  of  business  within  six 
months  after  enactment. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  this  bill.  HKA 
will  lose  an  absolute  mlnlmiun  of  1734  mil- 
Uon  shipments  and  $81  million  of  revenue 
This  amounts  to  31  percent  of  REA's  vital 
surface  shipments  and  18  percent  of  its  lotiil 
re%enue. 

Testimony  presented  before  a  House  Sub- 
conomlttee  revealed  that  the  loss  of  these 
surface  shipments  will  force  REA  out  of  busi- 
ness for  twro  specific  reasons: 

1.  Surface  business  Is  the  backbone  of 
REA.  It  produces  about  80  percent  of  REA's 
total  gross  income, 

2.  REA  cannot  exist  without  this  business 
because  it  is  presenUy  operating  on  a  "razor- 
edge"  margin  of  $1.6  million  net  Income  on 
a  $440  million  gross;  Just  "a  little  more  than 
our  cost  of  doing  btislness  for  one  working 
day."  stated  REA  President  WUllam  Johnson. 

The  facts  presented  In  Johnson's  testi- 
mony were  substantiated  by  James  S.  Smith 
independent  auditor  and  partner  with  the 
accounting  firm  of  Peat,  Marwlck,  Mitchell 
&  Co. 

Auditor  Smith  stated  that  if  thU  legisla- 
tion Is  passed,  "despite  maximum  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  management  of  REA  to  mini- 
mize the  Impact,  the  company  would  be 
operating  at  a  monthly  loss  In  excess  of  $1  6 
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mlUloa.  On  this  basis,  the  comi>any  would 
be  Insolvent  in  leas  than  two  months'  time." 

Grand  Preeldent  D«nnla  testified  that 
"along  with  REA's  destruction  will  be  tb« 
jobs  or  more  than  40,000  employees,  many  of 
whom  have  devoted  yean  of  their  lives  In 
helping  to  develop  the  carrier's  service." 
Over  35,000  of  these  employees  belong  to  ovir 
Brotherhood. 

In  addition  to  40,000  Jobs  on  REA  Express, 
eight  to  ten  thousand  more  transportation 
Jobs  win  be  endangered  due  to  loss  of  express 
business,  according  to  Grand  President 
Dennis. 

REA  Express  now  uses  the  services  of  ap- 
proximately 71  standard  railroads,  21  short 
line  railroads  and  37  U.S.  domestic  airlines. 
Loss  of  express  business  would  cause  Im- 
mediate economic  problems  on  each  of  these 
railroads  and  airlines. 

Business  diverted  from  REA  is  an  Inevita- 
ble loss  to  the  railroads.  Upon  assumption 
by  the  PocEt  Office  Department,  parcel  poet 
U  Immediately  subject  to  transportation  by 
trucks.  This  Is  due  to  the  current  trend 
In  the  poet  office  to  create  sectional  centers. 
Already  established  at  these  centers  is  the 
precedent  of  taking  mail  and  parcel  poet  off 
the  trains  and  utilizing  trucks  to  handle 
this  business. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee, Poetmaster  General  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien  was  forced  to  concede  that  REA 
employes  nxight  be  displaced  because  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

In  an  attempt  to  Justify  the  department's 
position,  he  offered  to  hire  any  REA  em- 
ploye who  shoiild  lose  his  Job.  This  could 
involve  40,000  people. 

Left  unanswered  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral during  the  duration  of  the  hearings  was 
the  question  concerning  the  status  of  dis- 
placed REA  Employee  hired  by  the  poet 
office. 

The  department  was  unable  to  Justify  or 
I>reBent  solutions  to; 

1.  The  loes  of  seniority  rights. 

2.  The  loss  of  employes'  pensions  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

3.  The   loes   of   built  up   vacation  rights. 

4.  The  loss  of  arbitration  grievance 
rights — particularly  in  those  cases  now  pend- 
ing before  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Bo«tfd. 


Calrer  Notes  34th  Annirertary  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  CDLVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  In  honoring  one  of  our  finest 
veterans  organizations  on  Its  34tli  an- 
niversary as  a  OOTigresslonally  chartered 
corporation.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  Second  District  of  Iowa,  and  myself, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  DAY 
for  Its  outstanding  work  in  handling 
the  problems  of  our  disabled  ex-service- 
men, their  widows,  and  orphan  children. 

The  DAV  by  assisting  disabled  vet- 
erans in  applying  for  and  receiving  hos- 
pital care,  disability  compensation,  and 
Job  training  and  employment  provide* 
an  Invaluable  service  to  our  country. 
These  programs,  all  carried  on  without 
financial  support  from  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment,  have  given  our  ez-soldiers  an 
(W>ortunlty  to  once  again  become  pro- 


ductive. Independent  members  of  a  so- 
ciety they  have  given  so  much  to  pre- 
serve. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  will  continue  to  serve 
the  Nation  in  the  future  as  It  has  so  ably 
done  in  the  past,  and  any  support  I  can 
give  will  be  wholeheartedly  tendered. 


Landmark  Decision? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi^ENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  lawyers  than  those-  engaged  in  any 
other  profession  or  business.  We  remain 
what  is  known  as  officers  of  the  court  and 
are  accordingly  subject  to  accouiitabllity 
for  our  conduct  so  long  as  we  retain  our 
law  license  whether  or  not  we  actively  en- 
gage in  the  practice  of  law.  It  is  for  this 
reason  it  may  become  a  question  of  legal 
ethics  for  a  Member  of  Congress  who  may 
be  a  lawyer  to  comment  upon  decisions  of 
the  highest  court  in  our  land. 

Notwithstanding  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  expect  to  enjoy  immunity  from 
criticism  which  he  may  not  deserve  unless 
he  is  free  to  comment  on  court  decisions 
and  thereby  disassociate  himself  from  the 
courts  conclusions.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  letter  from  one  of  our  constitu- 
ents who  lives  In  Independence,  Mo.,  and 
who  had  addressed  his  complaint  about  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  Examiner,  a  newspaper  in  my  home 
city  of  Independence  which  printed  the 
letter  on  the  editorial  page. 

Because  statisi,ics  seem  to  indicate  that 
crime  is  definitely  on  the  increase  In  this 
country  one  would  certainly  have  reason 
to  be  concerned  as  to  what  m:.ght  be  the 
reaction  of  the  criminal  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  June  13.  Be- 
cause my  constituent  explore;;  this  pos- 
sible reaction  and  does  so  In  a  creditable 
manner,  I  thought  the  benefit  of  his  view- 
point might  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues 
who  have  or  wUl  along  with  all  the  rest 
of  us  hear  strong  criticism  from  home  of 
this  decision.  The  letter  as  set  out  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Examiner  follows: 
[Prom  the  Independent  Examiner,  June  17, 
19661 
Court  Ruling  Aids  Crime 
To  the  ElorroR: 

The  reaction  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  given  on  June  13,  has  been 
prompt  and  most  critical.  Like  some  other 
decisions  of  the  "Warren  Court"  this  seems 
to  make  the  criminal  suspect  a  privileged 
I>erson  in  America. 

Our  system  of  Justice  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  and  has  lost  much  of  its  prestige  in 
recent  years.  The  public,  the  majority,  ex- 
p>ecta  to  b«  protected  against  the  criminal 
minority.  However,  the  scales  are  weighted 
against  society  today  as  never  Ixsfore  in  our 
histoiy. 

Every  large  city  la  America  hiis  its  gang- 
sters  aad   hoodlums.    They   Interfere   with 


liie  selecting  of  fair  and  impartial  Judges 
and,  by  getting  continuances  rnd  other 
favors,  corrupt  Justice,  load  the  doclcet  so 
they  are  months  and  even  years  behind  in 
trying  cases.  One  of  the  best  preventives  of 
iaw-breaklng  is  a  speedy  and  fair  trial. 
Gangiand's  clever  attorney's  and  our  lenient 
Judges  have  caused  many  of  us  to  lose  confi- 
dence and  respect  for  the  American  brand 
of  Justice. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  function  of 
the  trial  court  is  to  iearn  the  truth  pertain- 
ing to  piersons  indicted-,  and  punish  or  release 
according  to  the  findings.  Why  should  not 
a  person  accused  be  called  upon  to  answer 
questions  in  court?  Why  should  not  the 
trial  Judge  t>e  allowed  to  make  strong  com- 
ment that  the  one  person  who,  if  innocent. 
could  give  an  explanation,  has  preferred  to 
remain  silent? 

Lord  Shawcross,  attorney  general  of  Eng- 
land 1945  to  1951,  in  addressing  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission,  October  11,  1965,  accord- 
ing  to  U.S.   News   and   World   Report,   said: 

"Once  a  criminal  Is  apprehended  he  still 
has  to  be  tried.  If  he  pleads  not  guilty,  tiie 
chances  are  over  50%  In  his  favor  of  being 
acquitted. 

"Newspapers  usually  herald  the  result  that 
'Mr.  So  and  So  has  Ijeen  cleared.'  It  is  not 
that  at  all.  There  Is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  acquitted  by 
Juries  were  in  fact  guilty  of  the  crimes  with 
which  they  were  charged.  What  has  hap- 
pened Is  that  somewhere,  at  some  stage  of 
the  game,  the  prosecution  has  lost  a  point 
or  two  under  the  rules." 

The  Fifth  Amendment  to  our  Constitution 
has  been  much  abused.  The  danger  of  self- 
incrimination  exists,  but  It  should  not  be 
glorified  as  sacrosanct.  All  It  says  on  this 
point  Is  that  a  person  "shall  not  be  compielled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself  "I  The  courts  have  expanded  this  to 
Include  evidence  before  the  case  is  being 
tried,  and  In  the  recent  decision  to  the  man- 
ner of  identifying  the  suspect.  Why  should 
any  Judge  be  more  concerned  with  the  meth- 
ods used  than  with  getting  the  truth  as  to 
who  committed  the  crime? 

Granted  that  before  1791,  when  this  be- 
came a  part  of  our  Constitution,  serious 
abuses  were  practiced  to  get  confessions. 
Have  not  we  outgro-wn  this  stage  in  criminal 
prosecution?  The  trial  Judge  could  learn 
by'  investigation  whether  the  Incriminating 
evidence  was  obtained  in  a  reasonable  man- 
ner and  throw  out  that  which  might  have 
been  given  vinder  duress.  . 

Lord  Shawcross  stated,  "I  believe  the  rule 
against  self-incrimination,  at  least  by  sus- 
pects, should  go.  It  never  had  an  ethical 
basis.  Jeremy  Benth£im,  the  great  liberal 
law  reformer,  called  It  'one  of  the  most  perni- 
cious and  irrational  rules  that  has  foimd  its 
way  Into  the  human  mind.'  " 

If  we  cannot  get  our  politically  selected 
Judges  to  put  more  protection  for  the  public 
Into  the  administration  of  Justice,  we  will 
have  to  rise  in  our  wrath  and  get  a  change 
In  our  Constitution,  and  abolish  the  validity 
of  5  to  4  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Chbis  B.  Hartshorn. 


The  34th  Anniversary  of  DAV 


SPEECH 
of 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NTW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  much  respect  that  I  recognize  the 
achievement  of  the  Disabled  American 


June  22,  1906 


Vetei-ans  on  its  34th  anniversary.  This 
group  of  patriotic  Amci'icans  has  com- 
pleted yet  another  year  as  it  approaches 
a  half-centuiy  of  outstanding  service  to 
this  counti-y. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  DAV  in 
1920,  it  has  fulfilled  an  essential  function 
paralleling  the  acceptance  of  interna- 
tional responsibility  of  the  United  States 
in  an  age  of  confiict.  It  has  tirelessly 
sought  to  i-ehabilitate  and  retrain  Amer- 
ican veterans  for  a  productive  life.  None 
of  us  forget  President  Kennedy's  avowal 
of  the  biblical  injunction : 

They  shall  beat  their  sword.s  into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks 
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reasons  and  another  ije.uitiful  area  v.ta  need- 
lessly destroyed. 

Mrs.  Ada  Sylvester,  of  Mesa,  asks 
simply : 

Where  can  we  go  now  to  enjoy  natural 
beauty  which  has  not  been  desecrated  or  de- 
stroyed by  these  very  people?  Not  even  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Grand  Canvon^  Heaven 
help  us! 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  full  texts 
of  the  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Aiizona 
Republic  hereafter: 

I  Prom  the  Phoenix    (Ariz.)    Republic    June 
9.    19661 
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In  this  task  the  DAV  has  welcomed 
those  who  sacrificed  for  their  country  in 
unwanted  fields  of  stiife  and  helped  them 
contribute  creatively  to  the  peaceful 
progress  of  this  countiy. 

I  am  honored  to  join  in  the  over- 
whelming tribute  of  this  Congress  to  an 
organization  to  whom  my  constituency 
and  the  Nation  a.s  a  whole  are  most 
grateful. 


Arizonans  Blast  Bridge  and  Marble  Can- 
yon Dam  Projects  for  the  Ruination  of 
the  Grand  Canyon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Arizona  Republic,  of  Phoenix,  wrote  an 
editorial  recently  urging  the  construction 
of  both  the  Bridge  Canyon  and  the  Mar- 
ble Canyon  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon, 
It  provoked  a  barrage  of  protest — not 
from  dudes  and  easterners  but  from 
Arizonans  themselves. 

As  one  who  believes  that  the  proposed 
dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon  would  be  a 
national  disaster,  I  am  delighted  and  en- 
couraged to  see  this  evidence  of  the 
strong  conservation  feeling  of  Arizona 
citizens. 

As  several  of  the  letter  writers  have 
pointed  out,  the  dams  would  destroy 
priceless  assets  belonging  to  all  Amer- 
icans, assets  which  have  been  created 
by  nature  over  millions  of  years  and 
should  be  left  in  an  unspoiled  condition. 
Dr.  John  Rlcker,  of  Phoenix,  declared: 
The  best  way  to  help  win  the  water  fight 
Is  to  urge  Congress  to  find  a  better  and  more 
economic  way  to  finance  and  provide  power 
for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  than  that  of 
building  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Barnett  challenged 
the  need  for  dams  to  meet  Arizona's 
water  needs  and  said: 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  our  psychological 
philosophical  an*  literary  heritage  that  en- 
dorses conservatlonism.  You  have  chosen  to 
degrade  this  entirely  worthy  position  In  favor 
of  expediency. 

Robert  S.  Cooms,  Jr.,  points  out: 
The  dams  would  destroy  millions  of  years 
of  geological  as  well  as  ecological  develop- 
ments.    Hetch    Hetchy    Valley    In    Yosemlte 
National  Park  was  dammed  for  these  same 
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Water  Editdrial  Blasted  From  Here  to 
Canyon 
Editor,  The  Arizona  Republic: 

Your  editorial.  "Help  Win  W;uer  Fight." 
(May  29)  is  characteristic  of  the  unprofes- 
sional treatment  you  have  given  the  entire 
reclamationist-conservationist  controversy 
Further  evidence  of  your  irresponsible  Jour- 
nalism is  your  request  that  readers  write  to 
friends,  as  well  as  the  President.  Wayne  Aspi- 
NALL  and  Henry  Jackson,  to  parrot  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a»  ...  Arizona  desperatelv  needs  the 
water  which  it  w.is  awarded  bv  the  US  Su- 
preme Court:  (bi  .  .  the  water  can  be 
transported  only  by  the  traditional  reclama- 
tion method  of  using  hydro-electric  power 
for  this  purpose;  and  (c)  the  dams  required 
to  generate  the  power  will  not  in  anv  wav 
destroy  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  but  will,  in  fact,  make  it  fiir  more 
accessible  than  it  has  ever  been 

Good  Journalism  requires  tha:  news  ririi- 
cles  give  full  and  objective  presentation  of 
the  story.  Your  "news  articles"  are  liberally 
seasoned  with  opinion-manipulation  devices. 
They  have  consistently  failed  to  include  op- 
posing arguments  unless  you  could  follow 
with  a  retort,  relevant  or  not  Consequently 
a  great  many  important  arpuments  have  been 
omitted. 

You  have  not  supported  generalizations 
with  detail.  You  have  utilized  disparage- 
ment innuendo  and  editorial  inconsistencies 
to  influence  your  readers.  If  vou  had  chosen 
instead  to  be  constructive,  the  complexity  of 
the  water  problems  provides  great  oppor- 
tunity for  creative  reporting 

With  reference  to  opinion  lai  Just  how 
"desperately  does  Arizona  need  water?  Tlie 
situation  is  serious,  but  not  frightening.  Ari- 
zona does  need  water  to  accommodate  its 
share  of  an  expanding  population  However 
if  corrections  in  allocations  and  pricing  of 
water  were  made,  the  vast  majority  of  Ari- 
zonans wouldn't  be  threatened  with  water 
shortage.  A  crackdown  on  waste  (excessive 
Irrigation  by  farmers,  lining  of  canals  and 
ditches,  etc.)  would  also  conserve  the  water 
we  have.  Such  measures  could  provide  the 
respite  we  need  to  effectuate  solutions  more 
far-reaching  than  dams.  You  could  choose 
to  Illuminate  the  problems  and  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  for  their  solution. 

As  for  your  opinion  (b),  a  great  deal  of 
^^^vf^'^f*'''^'"''  *=  emerging  in  magazines 
of  high  Journalistic  reputation.  Their  re- 
ports say  hydro-electric  dams  are  outmoded 
and  that  alternatives  not  only  show  promise 
but  are  necessary.  Arizona's  politicians 
would  do  well  to  seek  out  experts  and  solicit 
their  advice  on  new  methods.  Since  you  deal 
In  Information,  you  could  make  some  posi- 
tive contrlbuUons  based  on  InvestigaUon 
Your  recent  series  on  atomic  desallnlzatlon 
Is  typically  selective  of  Information  to  Justlfv 
Its  unenthuslastic  tone. 

Opinion  (c)  is  beside  the  point.  The  mass 
recreation  and  accessibility  arguments 
amounts  to  sugar-coaUng  a  project  that 
would  not  be  undertaken  for  recreation  per 
se.  The  point  Is  that  the  Intent  of  the  law 
Is  to  protect  the  uniqueness  of  a  natural 
phenomenon.    Moreover,  there  is  a  good  deal 


in  our  psychological.  ph;:o.sophic.il  .i-.^f 
literary  heritage  that  endorses  conservation- 
Ism.  You  have  chosen  to  degrade  this  en- 
tirely worthy  position  in  lavor  of  expediency 
I  don't  know  why.  eschewing  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Arizona  the  Son Ui west  and 
the  naUon,  you  have  elected  t£>  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  local  establishment  Your 
chosen  policy,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  abuie  of 
the  power  and  function  of  Uie  pre.ss  For 
the  good  of  everyone,  and  particularly  Ari- 
zona. I  hope  you  will  reappraise  vour  position 
and  approach  Until  you  replace  vour  pres- 
ent techniques  by  ImparUality.  vou  have  no 
right  to  solicit  letters  from  your  readers. 
Mrs  Elizabeth  B   Bar.nftt 


I  From  the  Phoenix  lArlz.t  Republic   June  15 

19661 
Assails   Editorial   on    Water    as    Misleading 

OR  Ignorant 
Editor,  The  Arizona  Rfpublk.  : 

The  Ijest  way  Ui  "iielp  win  the  water  fight- 
is  to  urge  Congress  to  find  a  better  and  more 
economical  way  to  finance  and  provide  power 
for  the  Centr.ll  Arizona  Project  than  tiiat  of 
building  dams  in  the  Grand  Canvon 

You  are  either  deliberatelv  misleading  the 
public  (editorial  of  Sunday.  Mav  29)  or  are 
ignorant  of  the  facts  concerning  the  dams  and 
the  production  of  power,  etc. 

Testimony  at  the  recent  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  using  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's own  figures,  indicated  that  as  tl:f 
legislation  is  now  written,  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  can  be  paid  off  without  either 
dam. 

Other  witnesses  pointed  out  that  the 
Grand  Canyon  dams  were  in  themselves  a 
poor  investment  of  federal  funds  and  that 
other  sources  of  power  were  more  eounoinical 
Nuclear  generation  combined  with  pumned 
storage  could  provide  all  the  base  load  and 
peaking  advantages  the  bureau  had  put  fortli 
as  primary  reasons  for  the  Grand  Canvon 
dams  Deletion  of  the  Grand  Canvon  daW 
would  prevent  the  loss  of  enough'  water  to 
supply  Phoenix.  All  the  Arizona  water  de- 
velopment contemplated  in  the  present  legis- 
lation could  proceed  without  the  dams 

The  lakes  made  by  the  proposed  dams 
would  Indeed  provide  recreation  for  peoole 
but  many  people  do  not  want  ma.-^.s  recrea- 
tion of  the  same  sort— power  boating  and 
wat«r  skiing.  Some  prefer  river  running 
hiking  and  camping  along  the  banks  of  a 
natural  stream. 

While  the  Grand  Canvon  wouid  i,.  t 
be  filled  with  water  as  some  have  suggested 
the  dams  would  greatly  alter  the  Colorado 
River.  There  would  be  no  access  to  the 
river  since  the  only  access  is  at  lees  Ferrv 
and  at  the  head  of  Lake  Mead. 

There  are  enough  lakes  on  the  Col.irado 
River  now  for  the  mass  recreation  which  so 
many  people  seem  to  desire 

Fifty  years  ago  water  could  best  be  trans- 
ported by  the  traditional  reclamation  method 
Of  using  hydroelectric  power.  Now  with  the 
best  dam  sites  already  used,  our  running 
rivers  dwindling,  Increasing  loss  of  water  bv 
evaporaUon  as  more  dams  are  built,  and  the 
improved  an^  modern  methods  of  produc- 
ing power  by  fossil  fuel  plants  and  nuclear 
reactors,  other  methods  of  transporting  the 
water  than  building  dams  In  the  cfrand 
Canyon  should  be  sought. 

John  Ricker   M  D 

[From  the  Phoenjx  (Ariz  i  Republic    Jui.e  4 
19661 
Dam  Water  Use  Denied 
Editor,  The  Arizona  Republic: 

Your  editorUl  entitled  "Help  Win  W.uer 
Plght"  (May  29)  was  totally  against  mv  be- 
liefs. The  Grand  Canyon  U  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  Arizona.  Since  it  is  run  bv  ihe 
federal  government  through  taxes,  anv  argu- 
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ment  concerning  It  can  uid  should  be  made 
by  every  American. 

•The  dams  are  not  needed.  As  stated  by 
various  government  publications,  they  would 
act  merely  as  "cash  registers"  for  the  flnaoc- 
Ing  of  the  CAP.  This  is  the  only  purjxjse  for 
which  these  dams  will  be  used.  Plans  now 
specify  that  theee  dams  will  be  used  only  for 
the  making  of  hydro-electric  power,  which 
would  be  sold.  The  dams  would  not  supply 
water  to  anyone.  As  It  Is,  the  Colorado  River 
Is  Incapable  of  supplying  sufiBcient  water  to 
the  Southwest  in  the  future.  The  only  prac- 
tical way  to  get  the  water  is  to  buUd  plants 
to  convert  salt  water  Into- fresh  water. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  dams  would  de- 
stroy millions  of  years  of  geological  as  well 
as  ecological  developments.  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley  •  in  Yosemlte  National  Park  was 
dammed  for  these  same  reasons  and  another 
beautiful  area  was  needlessly  destroyed 

The  Grand  Canyon  is  accessible  to  pr.ic- 
tically  everyone  if  they  take  the  time  to  do 
it.  Some  people  merely  visit  our  national 
parks  Just  to  say  that  they  have  been  there 
They  spend  the  day  there  and  are  convinced 
that  they  have  seen  everything  worth  seeing 
These  are  the  people  who  would  like  to  see 
part  of  the  Grand  Canyon  made  into  a  lake 
They  wish  to  turn  such  park  areas  into 
resorts.  Thank  goodness  that  the  park  serv- 
ice's regulations  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing. Each  of  our  national  parks  is  incom- 
patible with  any  other  area  and  should  be 
kept  that  way. 

ROBEST  S.  COOM3,  Jr 

[From  the  Phoenix   (Ariz.)    Republic.   June 
7.   19661  I 

Dams    Dxcxeed 
Eorrot.  Thb  Abczona  Republic: 

'The  People  Speak" — do  they?  But  you 
have  the  last  word!  We  didn't  think  much 
of  your  tacked-on  comments  following  Alien 
Kitchel  Jr.'B  letter  (May  29). 

Prom  our  own  point  of  view,  as  Arlzonans. 
we  can  only  see  the  Grand  Canyon  dams  as 
more  ways  to  put  more  money  into  more 
pockets,  which  already  have  much  more  than 
their  share.  You  must  have  a  good  idea  of 
which  few  want  these  dams  most — and  why ! 
We  are  mere  taxpayers — we  haven't  the 
power,  prestige,  or  political  piUl  to  get  into 
these  money  games.  Perhaps  if  we  had  even 
one  finger  Inalde  the  "cash  register"  we  could 
feel  differently,  but  I  doubt  if  we  could  stoop 
to  reach  It! 

One  more  thing — why  should  we  tell  any- 
one that  these  dams  will  not  "destroy  the 
scenic  value"  of  anything?  Have  you  visited 
any  of  the  beautiful  scenic  spots  In  our  won- 
derful state  lately?  Hare  you  seen  the  ef- 
fects of  the  "relatively  effortless  trips"  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  people  to  see  them? 
Where  can  we  go  now  to  enjoy  natural  beauty 
which  has  not  been  deaecntted  or  destroyed 
by  these  very  people?  Noi  even  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Grand  Canyon?  Heaven  help  us! 
Mrs.  AOA  3tlvbste«. 

Mesa.  , 


Ditabled  Americaa  Veterans 


SPEECH  1 

or  I 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   IIAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16. 1966  \ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  join  my 
coUeacrues  In  paying  tribute  to  the  dis- 
abled war  veterans  on  the  occasion  of 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  granting  at 
a  congressional  charter  to  this  admirable 


organization.  Slnco  Its  founding  In  1919. 
the  DAV  has  represented  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  di.sabled  American  vet- 
erans and  worked  to  ln.sure  due  recog- 
nition for  these  men  who  have  given  so 
much  for  their  countiT 

Dedicated  attention  to  the  needs  of 
veterans  and  the  desiendents  of  soldiers 
injured  or  killed  in  the  defen.se  of  oiu" 
countiT  i"'is  re.^ult*d  in  benefits  to  more 
than  a  niiHion  and  a  half  di-^abled  vet- 
eran.s  a.-.d  their  families.  The  services 
extended  uj  men.beis  of  the  DAV  include 
assistance  in  obtainins;  medical  care,  dis- 
ability conipen-sation.  rehabilitation,  job 
tramini;.  and  emplo.vment.  Today  the 
DAV  ha.s  more  than  231.000  members 
and  finploy.s  120  full-time  national  serv- 
ice ofScers  to  represent  the  interests  of 
di.sabled  veterans. 

Siixe  1920  the  DAV  has  played  a  cru- 
cial role  in  Riwnsoring  almost  all  legis- 
lation designed  to  beiu_'fit  di.sabled  vet- 
erans. It  is  indeed  fitting  that  Congress 
spon.sor  a  DAV  Day  to  commemorate  the 
efforus  and  accomplishments  of  such  an 
effective  and  worthwhile  organization. 


Arizonan     Disagrees     With     Reclamah'on 
Bureau's  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

'ir  Massachusetts 
IN'  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTA  I'lVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1966 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Sfx-aker.  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  seems  to  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  protests  from  out- 
side Arizona  lodged  against  the  tuo  dams 
It  proposes  to  coiistruct  on  the  Colorado 
River  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  That  the 
friend.ship  of  the  Anzonans  for  lire  Bu- 
reau is  not  blind  to  its  faults  Is  evident 
in  the  words  of  Ben  Avery,  columnist 
for  the  Arizona — Phoeni.x — Republic; 
perhaps  the  Bureau  will  give  heed  to 
criticism  with  this  origin. 

In  his  column  of  June  1,  Mr  Avery 
took  out  after  the  Bureau  for  Its  work 
on  the  Topock  project — attempting  to 
channelize  the  Colorado  River  below 
Hoover  Dam — describing  It  as  proving 
"how  wrong  the  Bureau  can  be  some- 
times." There  are  many  forceful  argu- 
ments now  being  made  with  regard  to 
the  latest  Bureau  proposal  which  support 
the  conclusion  that  that  ".sometimes" 
is  about  to  be  rei^eated 

Up  above  Lake  Mead  behind  Hoover 
Dam,  the  Bureau  wants  to  put  two  dams 
in  the  Grand  Canyon  itself.  What  Mr. 
Avery  has  said  concerning  the  Topock 
project  could  well  apply  to  more  of  the 
Federal  Bureau's  operations  than  the 
unnecessary  dredging  of  the  lower  Colo- 
rado River  and  provides  the  opportunity 
to  point  out  some  interesting  parallels 
between  the  dredging  program  he  at- 
tacked and  the  plans  to  dam  the  Grand 
Canyon.    For  example: 

The  dredging  failed  to  do  what  the 
Bureau  claimed  It  would;  the  Bureau's 
claims  for  the  two  Grand  Canyon  dams 


iilnge  on  inadequate  data  and  optimistic 
power  rates.  ' 

The  Bureau  was  willing  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  to  dredge  the  Colorado 
River  in  spite  of  the  small  retui-n  on  the 
investment.  The  economics  of  the  two 
Grand  Canyon  dams  Is  so  weak  that  the 
proposed  Marble  Canyon  Dam  would  not 
pay  itself  out  on  its  own  and  the  return 
on  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  is  estimated  t.o 
be  about  a  penny  a  year  for  e\ery  dollar 
spent. 

The  Bureau's  arithmetic  added  up  to 
a  loss  in  i-ecreation  and  wildlife  values 
at  Topock  Marsh;  the  two  Grand  Can- 
yon dams  are  not  only  going  to  flood  out 
certain  parts  of  the  Inner  Gorge  and 
drown  oases  along  the  river  bank,  but  the 
reservoirs  behind  the  dams  will  waste 
water. 

The  Bureau  is  continuing  to  dredge  in 
the  Cibola  area  of  the  Colorado  in  spite 
of  its  failure  around  Topock.  The  Bu- 
reau is  equally  dogmatic  about  the  Grand 
Canyon  dams  being  the  only  way  to  do 
the  job.  even  tliough  there  are  less  costly 
and  much  less  horse-and-buggy  means. 

Ben  Avery's  column  effectively  refutes 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  Colorado  River  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation;  hkewise,  the  reasons 
the  Bureau  gives  for  the  wisdom  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  Grand  Canyon  dams  should 
be  challenged. 

Mr.  Avery  concludes  that  the  Topock 
project  proves  how  wrong  the  Bureau  can 
be.  It  should  generate  a  serious  reap- 
praisal of  the  entire  Grand  Canyon  proj- 
ect. The  tragedy  that  could  result  would 
be  far  greater. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
siON.M  Record  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Avery's  remarks: 

Dredc.ing  Color.\do  Co.stly.  Pointless 

I've  been  fighting  the  U.S.  Biueau  of 
Reclamation's  dredging  program  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  since  1947  when  plans  were  first 
announced  to  "put  the  Colorado  In  a  ditch" 
all  the  way  to  the  Mexican  border. 

Only  this  spring  did  we  win  one  of  the 
phases  of  that  fight  when  the  bureau  com- 
pleted a  project  to  save  what  remains  of  the 
Toixx?k  Marsh,  and  restore  some  of  the  former 
waterfowl  habltac. 

This  project  was  completed  May  24  (see 
map )  and  we  ho{)e  it  will  bring  back  In  time 
the  thousands  of  Canadian  geese  and  duck.s 
that  used  the  area  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
dredging  to  dry  up  the  marsh  In  1948.  As  I 
predicted  at  that  time,  the  dredging  did  not 
dry  up  the  marsh  or  reduce  to  any  great 
degree  the  evaporation  and  transpiration  of 
water.  But  It  did  allow  the  bureau  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars,  and  gave  It  something 
that  wUl  continue  to  require  a  huge  maiiito- 
nance  budgtt  from  now  on. 

This  is  true  of  all  the  dredging  projects  If 
you  could  compute  the  cost  of  the  few  acre- 
feet  of  water  that  might  be  saved,  you  would 
find  that  it  would  run  Into  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  ache-foot  per  year.  And,  to  com- 
pute this  cost,  you  would  first  have  to  get 
accurate  figures  on  savings,  and  that  is 
Impossible. 

However.  Topock  should  serve  as  a  good 
example.  Millions  spent,  a  big  maintenance 
Job  and  practlcaly  no  savings  in  water. 

And  the  wx>rk  now  going  on  In  the  Cibol.i 
area,  and  planned  for  other  areas  of  the 
river  wlU  cost  In  the  vicinity  of  (40  or  $50 
mUllon.  This,  my  friends,  is  nonreimburs- 
able, so  you  should  figure  the  annual  interest 
charges  on  that  money  when  computing  the 
cost  of  any  awter  saved,   plus   the  annual 
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maintenance.  Also  you  should  add  on  the 
recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  values  that 
will  be  destroyed.  And  there  Is  growing  evi- 
dence that  these  uses  bring  more  economic 
return  than  the  use  of  water  for  Irrigation 
crops. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  Topock  area.  At 
the  time  we  suirted  the  fight  in  1947  when 
Carl  Vetter,  then  chief  of  the  Office  of  River 
Control  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In 
Boulder  City,  first  outlined  the  dredging 
plans,  the  river  already  was  beginrUng  to 
form  and  stabilize  a  good  channel  between 
Needles  and  Topock.  This  is  where  the  first 
12-mile    cut    was    made    with    the    dredge. 

I  made  a  trip  down  river  from  below 
Hoover  all  the  way  to  the  gulf  that  fall  and 
the  next  spring.  Part  of  that  trip  was  made 
with  Vett<r,  no  doubt  a  good  engineer.  But 
engineers  can't  stand  to  wait  for  nature  to 
do  a  Job.  They  are  Imbued  with  the  idea 
they  can  always  do  It  better. 

This  is  where  the  conflict  came  Vetter 
admitted  that  nature  in  a  few  years  would 
construct  a  stabilized  channel,  with  a  little 
help  from  man  hi  the  form  of  rip-rap  in 
pliices.  maybe  a  few  willows  In  others,  maybe 
even  a  little  dredging  where  the  river  empties 
into  Lake  Havasu  below  Mohave  Rock  and 
naturally  dumps  what  silt  moves  down  from 
above. 

But  he  wanted  to  build  a  ditch. 
I  took  the  case  to  Oscar  Chapman.  Secre- 
tary of  Interior.  He  couldn't  back  the  bu- 
reau, but  he  did  authorize  the  Topock  Marsh 
stabilization  plan  almost  exactly  as  it  was 
completed  last  month.  And  he  provided 
$500,000  from  a  contingency  fund  for  It 
When  the  bids  were  opened,  "the  lowest  was 
a  little  over  that  amount,  so  Instead  of  cut- 
ting out  a  few  things,  the  bureau  killed  the 
project  by  rejecting  all  bids  and  refusing  to 
call  for  new  ones. 

The  Topock  Project  today  proves  how 
wrong  the  bureau  can  be  sometimes  It 
should  awaken  and  take  a  new  look  at  this 
entire  dredging  project 
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No  Turning  Back 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
13,  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man ^rom  Rhode  Island  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Pogarty,  delivered  an  historic 
and  memorable  address  at  the  102d 
commencement  of  Gallaudet  College 

Known  as  the  "Champion  of  Better 
Health  for  the  Nation."  Representative 
FoGARTY  has  been  the  principal  spokes- 
man for  medical  and  related  research  in 
the  Congress.  Of  particular  interest  to 
Gallaudet  College  and  other  Institutions 
responsible  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  handicapped,  are  his  success- 
ful efforts  in  behalf  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  teachers  of  the  deaf,  educational 
nims  for  the  deaf  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
congress.  Representative  Fogarty  was 
instrumental  in  securing  the  authoriza- 
tion and  funding  of  the  Health  Profes- 
sional Education  Assistance  Act  control 
Of  drug  abuse,  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  medical  complex  centers  for 
heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke,  and  a 


National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf.  In  addition,  he  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Dental  Health 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Adminis- 
tration of  Aging  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare. 

In  conjunction  with  Senator  Lister 
Hill,  of  Alabama,  Congressman  Fogarty 
sponsored  the  health  for  peace  bill  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Institute  for  International  Health  and 
Medical  Research. 

Ninsteen  colleges  and  universities  have 
conferred  honorary  degrees  upon  him. 
Four  health  and  education  centers  in 
Rhode  Island  bear  his  name. 

Earlier  this  year  Pre.sident  Johnson 
presented  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion's "1966  Heart  of  the  Year  Award" 
to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  appropriate  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  102d  commence- 
ment of  Gallaudet  College  that  both 
Representative  Fogarty  and  Senator 
Hill  should  be  awarded  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degrees  ancfeseceive  the  warm 
praise  of  President  Johnson  who  refer- 
red to  them  in  an  impromptu  sijeech  as 
"statesmen  who  have  picked  up  the 
cudgels  for  equality  of  the  deaf."  In 
addition,  the  President  made  one  of  the 
most  important  pronouncements  in 
educational  leadership  this  year  when 
he  pledged  his  wholehearted  support  for 
programs  to  aid  the  handicapped. 

So  that  everyone  may  have  the  benefit 
of  Congressman  Fogarty's  views  on  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  I  insert  the 
text  of  his  address.  "No  Turning  Back  " 
at  this  point  in  the  Record; 
No  TuRNi.NG  Back 
(Remarks    of    Honorable    John    e     Fogarty. 
US.    House,    of     Representatives,    Second 
Congressional    District    of    Rhode    Island 
Gallaudet  Commencement.  June  13.  1966] 
President  Elsted.  members  of  the  facultv 
parents  and    friends   of   the   graduates    and 
members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1966    I 
am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  this  morning 
on  this  significant  occasion.    To  you  who  are 
graduating  the  significance   is  obvious      To 
me,  granted  the  privilege  of  addressing  you 
today     the    occasion    is    equally   significant. 
tor  I  have  long  been  acutely  concerned  with 
and   Interested  in   providing  qualitv  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  the  deaf. 

Few   could   have   realized   when   President 
Lincoln     signed     the     charter     establishing 
Gallaudet  College  in  1864  the  extent  to  which 
Gallaudet  would  grow  and  the  Important  role 
It   would  play   in   our   education   historv   as 
the    only    college    in    the    world    devoted    to 
higher   education   for  the  deaf.     You   have 
been  the  fortunate  participants  of  the  period 
of    greatest   growth    in    Gallaudefs    historv 
Since  Its  accreditation  In  1957  by  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  ^Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,     Gallaudet  '  has     strengthened     its 
faculty,    facilities,    and    courses    to    broaden 
your  educational  horizons  to  better  prepare 
you  for  our  complex  scientific  and  techno- 
logical society.    As  you  are  aware,  during  the 
tune  you  have  spent  here,  the  physical  plant 
of  the  college  has  been  greatly  expanded     A 
library    housing    150,000    volumes    has    been 
constructed,  a  mens  dormltorv.  a  women's 
dormitory,   a   gymnasium,   a   laboratory   and 
classroom  building,  a  Student  Union    and  a 
unique  and   advanced   Hearing   and   Speech 
Center  have  been  completed.    Plans  for  the 
future  Include  greater  expansion:  an  outdoor 
stadium,  a  new  Kendall  school  building  and 
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a  new  auditorium  These  phin.-  must  how- 
ever, realistically  appraise  the  needs  for  edu- 
cating the  deaf  and  provide  the  necessarv 
training  and  innovation  to  Gallaudet  stu- 
dents and  the  whole  deaf  communitv  A.s 
the  only  liberal  art,<=  college  for  the  deaf  It 
is  imperative  that  Gallaudet  concern  lt=el! 
with  the  overall  education  of  the  deaf  from 
the  primary  grades  through  college  The 
Whole  learning  process  of  the  deaf  is  a  con- 
tinuing one  and  it  is  of  mutual  benefit  that 
Gallaudet  actively  study  and  participate  in 
the  education  of  elementarv  .school  age  deaf 
children.  ^ 

In  emp!ia.>:i.-r.g  the  work  tha-   reni,ons  to 
be  done  m  ihe  field  of  educating  the  deaf    I 
would  like  lo  Impress  upon  you  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  words  engraved'on  the  ba.^e  of 
toe   Tower   Clock   of   Chapel    Hal!      Vestiqua 
Nulla  Retrorsum.  "No  Turning  Back  '      Hnw 
many  of  you  graduating  todav  have  thourlu 
about  the  importance  to  your  futures  of  these 
words?     Much  Of  what  you  have  learned  dur- 
ing your  years  at  Gallaudet  will  be  subiect  to 
change,  and  your  skills  may  become  outdated 
due  to  discoveries  in  our  continuallv  chanc- 
ing world.     But  these  years  have  developed 
m  you  an  ability  not  only  to  adapt  to   the 
uture,   but   to  be  the  guiding  force   In   de- 
termining what  your  future  will   be      I  ask 
that  you  also  be  a  guiding  force  in  improMne 
and  initiating  programs  to  provide  new  and 
needed    educational    opportunities    for    the 
deaf,  that  you  not  "turn  back",  content  with 
your  educational  opportunities  and  achieve- 
ments. 

Our  Job  Is  xa  see  to  it  that  we  give  our 
deaf  citizens  the  same  opportunities  that  we 
have  given  to  all  the  youth  of  our  country 
The  Department  of  Labor  reports  that  there 
IS  in  process  a  tremendous  shift  toward  in- 
creased job  complexity.  So  much  so  that  the 
need  for  unskilled  workers  will  be  as  low  as 
S  '  of  the  total  work  force  by  1970  This 
means  therefore,  that  handicapped  persons 
(including  the  deaf)  who  are  unskiliPci  will 
be  virtually  unemployable. 

Because  Gallaudet  College  and  it-,  gradu- 
ates have  done  so  well  over  the  years  both 
have  become  a  source  of  great  inspiration 
The  nation  Is  grateful  for  the  contribution 
that  has  been  made  The  partnership  be- 
tween the  governiTient  and  Gallaudet  in  this 
enterprise  has  been  most  worihwhlle  So 
much  so.  In  fact,  that  the  government  is 
about  to  launch  another  program  that  we 
hope  will  be  an  appropriate  complement  to 
this  one. 


The  project  I  am  referring  to  is  the  one  to 
establish  a  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  A  great  deal  has  been  learned  from 
Gallaudet  College  with  respect  to  what  it 
can  do  for  the  youth  of  our  nation  This  ex- 
perience Will  help  to  assure  success  in  the 
new  venture.  The  need  for  this  new  program 
has  been  with  us  for  some  time  now  and  the 
fact  that  it  Is  finally  becoming  a  renin v  i, 
because  those  who  are  interested  in  vou  have 
.alth  in  what  you  can  do  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. These  people  (including  vour  Con- 
gressmen, parents,  educators,  and  "the  dci') 
have  dedicated  themselves  bevond  anv 
ordinary  call  of  duty  to  see  this  happen 

The  new  Technical  Institute  will  addre« 
Itself  to  the  area  which  includes  skilled  pro- 
fessional, semi-professional  and  technicn' 
Jobs.  A  good  portion  of  the  leadership  cur- 
rently involved  In  this  project  are  products 
of  your  fine  school.  All  of  you  have  an  in- 
vestment in  It.  You  Will.  I  am  sure,  help  it  to 
become  a  succe.ss  so  that  It  may  truly  be  one 
or  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  "of  edu- 
cational programs  available  tci  our  student. s 
I  am  particularly  pleased  and  honored  to 
have  been  asked  to  have  a  part  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  the  reason  I  was  asked  was 
beeause  I  have  always  had  a  deep  personal 
Interest  m  this  special  field  of  education  and 
have  been  very  close  in  recent  years  to  the 
activities  of  Gallaudet. 
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I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  mention 
several  things  that  lie  close  to  the  hearts  of 
your  parents,  the  college  and  all  of  us  who 
have  an  interest  In  your  success  as  citizens 
and  leaders  of  the  future. 

First,  there  Is  the  pride  that  we  all  share 
in  the  fine  achievements  of  the  Students  of 
Gallaudet  College. 

Second,  Is  the  gratitude  that  all  of  us  have 
to  your  faculty  and  Gallaudet  staff  for  their 
devoted  services  since  the  beginning  of  your 
experience  here. 

Third.  I  want  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
\irge  all  of  you  to  work  for  your  school  and 
for  all  organizations  for  the  deaf.  Now  is 
the  time  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  World 
of  the  Adult  Deaf.  A  new  frontier  of  serv- 
ices to  and  with  the  deaf  Is  pending  every- 
where. The  responsibility  is  never-eiidmg 
Help  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  rise  to 
this  responsibility  and  together  we  will  pro- 
vide the  resources  for  programs  of  effect ive 
social  action  for  all  the  handicapped  in- 
cluding the  deaf. 

This  year,  as  In  almost  100  years  past. 
Gallaudet  is  sending  you.  outstanding  young 
men  and  women,  into  responsible  positions 
across  our  Nation.  In  this  age  of  automation 
and  advanced  technology,  new  demands  will 
be  made  upon  you.  I  challenge  you  to  meet 
the  demands  of  other  deaf  youth,  to  utilize 
to  the  fullest  the  opportunities  available  for 
educating  the  deaf,  to  become  lenders  and 
Initiators  In  this  Important  area.  While 
cherishing  and  benefiting  from  your  pas; 
educational  experiences  here.  I  Implore  yovi 
to  heed  the  Inscription  on  the  Chapel  Tjwer 
Clock  and  to  look  ujxjn  it  as  a  promise  for 
your  future.  I  congratulate  you  for  your 
past  successes,  rewarded  here  this  morning. 
and  challenge  you  not  to  turn  back,  but  to 
go  forward  and  continue  your  accomplish- 
ments— so  that  you.  other  deaf  person*,  and 
all  society  may  benefit. 


An  American  Hero  Answers  the 
Antipatriots 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARK3 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREGENT.\TI\  ES 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  faint  hearts  who 
are  willing  to  sell  their  country  shoi-t. 
the  freedom  of  future  generation  of 
Americans  Is  still  In  the  hands  of  proud 
men  who  are  imafraid  to  fight  and  die 
for  their  country. 

I  am  proud  of  the  many  sons  of  Ala- 
bama who  are  today  fighting  in  Vietnam. 
I  regret  that  there  are  so  many  who  ai-e 
safe  at  home,  even  occuping  places  of  im- 
portance In  America,  who  seem  more 
concerned  with  appeasing  the  enemy 
than  in  supporting  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  which  our  sons,  brothers,  fathers. 
and  husbands  are  fighting. 

Even  though  the  sons  of  Alabama  and 
the  South  have  been  ridiculed,  mocked, 
and  slandered  by  demonstrators,  peace- 
nicks,  imwashed  rabble,  and  officials  of 
the  Johnson  administration,  they  have 
not  failed  when  their  country  called. 
This  is  In  contrast  to  some  of  the  coddled 
darlings  of  the  administration. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RccoRo  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  following  letter  to  the  editor 


of  the  Birmiiigiiam  News  written  at  the 
frontline  of  freedom  in  Vietnam  by 
L.  Cpl.  Chester  C.  Green,  who  proudly 
wears  the  uniform  and  upholds  the  irreat 
tradition.s  of  the  US  Marines 

The  letter  follows; 
M.AP.iNE  Will  We.\r  U.viform  PR'>l-dly 

I  want  to  try  and  square  the  American 
fighting  man  with  the  colletje  kids  and  a  few 
of  our  senior  citizens  wlio  .-ire  sit'lug  back 
there  where  it  is  safe  f  jr  them  to  run  their 
fat  mouths.  Have  you  pe<.ipie  f'jrfjotten  why 
you  are  able  to  sit  there  .m.d  v.\Ake  with  the 
big  talk? 

It  is  because  my  grandfather,  your  grand- 
father, my  father,  your  father  went  oif  U> 
some  distant  land  to  fight  for  what  is  ri£;hl 
and  to  keep  the  US.  free  from  communism 

I  know  you  are  thinking.  'How  are  we 
ketpiiig  communism  out  of  America'" 

Well,  it  Is  very  simple.  You  see.  if  we 
stand  by  and  let  our  allied  countries  be- 
come overrun  with  communism,  before  you 
know  it  the  whole  world  would  become 
ruled  by  the  Commies  and  then  when  they 
were  ready  to  take  over  .America,  who  could 
we  turn  to  for  suppfjrt  against  the  Com- 
munists'' That  is  easy.  The  answer-  No  one. 
because  we  would  have  stood  by  and  watched 
our  allies  be  overrrun  by  the  Communists 
and  there  would  be  no  more  allied  countrie.s 
because  they  wotild  be  ruled  by  the  Com- 
inunisrs. 

We  are  committed  to  this  fight  in  Viet 
Nam  because  South  Viet  Nam  is  one  of  our 
.lilies  and  they  asked  for  our  help  so  they 
can  be  free  the  same  as  you  are  If  we  turned 
our  back  on  them  and  did  not  show  that  we 
do  not  want  communism,  then  commuiu.sni 
Would  spread  throughout. 

Tliat  is  wliy  you  should  not  be  prote:.ting 
against  the  .American  troops  in  Viet  Nam, 
It  IS  because  of  us  and  our  forefathers  that 
you  are  safe  from  Communist  rule  So  plea.-^e 
don't  make  it  any  harder  on  us  than  it  al- 
ready IS 

It  sure  tears  down  ones  morale  wl'en  he 
picks  up  a  newspaper  and  reads  "Youth 
F'rotestiri;  Viet  Niun  Policy."  or  "Youth 
Burns  Draft  Card"  If  you  are  too  scared 
to  come  over  here  and  fight  for  our  country. 
we  dont  want  you  over  here  anyway  You 
would  get  someone  killed 

I  am  a  resident  of  Birmingham  and  I  will 
be  coming  home  soon.  I  intend  to  wear  my 
uniform  proudly  for  what  I  have  done  for  my 
country, 

L  Cpl,  Chester  C  Green. 
2101655.    X  •  Co..   3rd  Bn.,  3rd   Mar    3rd 
Marine  Division    tRcin).   FMF   Marine 
No.  23.  Ca'e  FPO  San  Frar:ci.-;ro.  Calif 
96601. 


Is  United  States  Pleading  Viet  Case  on 
Wrong  Grounds? 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN    IKE  HOUSE  OF  F^EPitE,- EN  lA  TUKS 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Washington,  D.C..  Evening  Star  on 
Monday.  June  13,  1966  by  Howard  K. 
Smith  entitled  "Is  United  States  Plead- 
ing Viet  Case  on  Wrong  Groimds?" 

A  point  which  critics  of  the  President 
should  carefully  consider  i.s  raised. 


While  the  United  States  is  pressing 
tojT  free  and  open  elections  in  the  south. 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  in  North  Vietnam,  has 
never  dared  to  submit  his  regime  to  a 
free  election,  nor  would  he  do  so. 

More  importantly,  the  Communist 
regime  of  the  north  and  its  puppets,  the 
Vietcong,  both  oppose  the  free  elective 
process  at  home  and  in  the  south  and 
have  announced  that  there  will  be  no 
Vietcong  participation  in  that  free  elec- 
tion in  the  south. 

The  article  follows: 
Is    Unittd    St.\te.s    Ple.\d!.\c    Viit    Case    on 
Wrong  Grounds'' 
iBy  Howard  K.  Smith i 

E'.ery  successive  opinion  poll  shows  that 
our  appetite  for  resisting  in  Viet  N.im  is  de- 
clining, and  that  President  Johnson's  stock, 
with  the  voters  is  going  the  same  way. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  putting  its  case  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  proper  terms.  Of  several  fauU.s. 
one  is  outstanding;  The  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  their  col- 
leagues almost  always  justify  our  effort  tu 
Southeast  Asia  on  legal  or  moral  grounds 
The  fact  is  that  the  struggle  there  is  es- 
sentially and  overwhelmingly  a  power  strug- 
gle which  we  would  probably  have  to  under- 
take regardless  of  law  or  morality 

This  is  not  to  agree  with  the  host  of  guill- 
ridden  critics  who  believe  our  moral  case  is 
bad.  Compared  with  our  foe's  case,  it  is 
downright  good.  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  never 
dared  submit  his  regime  to  a  free  election 
such  as  we  are  pressing  for  under  U.N  inspec- 
tion in  the  south. 

His  instrument  of  power  has  been  terror- 
Ism.  His  "reforms  "  left  the  average  North 
Vietnamese  peasant  considerably  worse  off 
than  the  average  South  Vietnamese  peas- 
ant— until  Ho  made  life  in  the  south  impos- 
sible by  the  mtu-der  of  nearly  all  local  oQicials 
and  the  systematic  intimidation  of  the  rest. 
It  is  an  eloquent  fact  that  though  war- 
weary  South  Vietnamese  dissent  or  riot  or 
desert  the  forces,  none  go  over  to  the  Viet 
Cong. 

But  the  real  and  relevant  exphuiation  of 
why  we  are  fighting  is  that  this  is  a  [-Hawer 
struggle  the  loss  of  which  would  brin^'  con- 
sequences awfui  to  cont-cmplate. 

To  make  the  point,  consider  what  would 
iiappcn.  first  if  they,  then  If  we.  prevail. 

A  Communist  success,  following  an  Ameri- 
can withdrawal,  would  be  aJi  "openended" 
result.  It  would  .sharpen  their  appetite  and 
desperately  weaken  the  resistence  of  neigh- 
burs  waiting  to  be  consumed.  It  would 
Justify  the  basic  motivation  of  tiieir  ideology 
which  IS  blind  faith  in  a  world  interpretation 
that  promises  universal  dominion  at  the 
end  of  the  road. 

Tlie  'domino  theory  is  much  discredited 
ill  conversiition.  But  the  facts  of  life  are 
these:  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  shot  through 
with  guerrilla  forces  trained  where  those  now 
in  South  'Viet  Nam  were  trained.  Our  AID 
officials  In  Thailand  are  watcliing  a  guerrilla 
minority,  trained  in  the  same  place,  l>e- 
glnning  to  accumulate  power  by  methods  of 
pure  terror  in  northeast  Thailand. 

China  has  made  public  the  intention  of 
adding  Thailand  to  her  bloc,  and  her  actions 
over  many  years  make  clear  her  ultimate 
design  of  forcing  the  disintegration  of  India, 
the  only  possible  counter-force  to  Chin  i 
south  of  Japan. 

In  short,  a  Co.mmunlst  success  would  be 
a  destabilizing  event:  It  would  be  boiir.d  t> 
lead  to  further  and  worse  conflicts 

A  success  for  our  side,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
would  be  a  stabilizing  result.  As  In  Europe, 
we  seek  no  territorial  gam  Our  aim  is  t-i 
find  a  line  and  establish  the  principle  that 
we  will  not  cross  It  to  their  detriment  li 
they  will  not  cross  It  either. 
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In  the  age  of  nuclear  weapons  It  is  a  para- 
mount mission  to  establish  tills  principle 
that  borders  may  not  be  changed  by  force 
in  Asia— just  as  we  estobilshed  it  in  Europe 
With  China  rapidly  becoming  a  nuclear 
power,  we  dare  not  relinquish  the  effort  now 
by  curtailing  our  force  or  withdrawing  it 

In  his  recent  history  of  our  times,  Prof 
Cirroll  Quigley  makes  the  point  that  Ger- 
many, It,ily  and  Japan  gained  Immensely 
more  by  losing  to  us  in  World  War  II  than 
they  could  have  possiblv  liave  gained  by 
winning.  Had  they  won.  their  governments, 
filled  with  the  seeds  of  their  own  degenera- 
tion, would  have  been  stimulated  to  infinite 
acquisition,  with  consequent  national  im- 
poverishment and  eventual  annihilation  by 
the  United  States  As  it  Is.  they  have  sti- 
bihzcd.  become  proc;ressive,  democratic  and 
prtxsperous  societies. 

Very  much  Uie  s:une  can  'oe  s.'~iid  about  the 
Communist  nations  of  Asia.  If  they  win 
in  Viot  Nam,  they  will  move  on  inderfnitely 
to  extend  their  sway.  At  so.me  point  the 
United  States  would  be  forced  to  intervene 
ag;iin,  this  time  with  the  support  of  the 
opinion  polls  of  a  frightened  public  that  at 
last  would  see  the  real  nature  of  the  strug- 
gle.    A  much  bloodier  war  -^vould  result. 

South  Viet  Nam  is  the  right  plare  and  this 
Is  the  right  time  to  make  a  sUmd 
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Girl  Scouts,  and  Cub  Scouts,  a  Scoutmas- 
ter and  an  active  member  of  the  Duluth 
Area  Scouting  Extension  Committee 
Since  "retiring-  in  1955.  Young  has  built 
44  Scout  troops  in  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  area 
singlehandedly,  and  his  immediate  goal 
is  50  Scout  troops. 


Louis  W.  Parker:  On  Opportunity,  Free 
Enterprise,  and  Philanthropy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


Sertoma     International 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:MARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
wish  to  .ioin  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  in  commending  Sertoma  In- 
ternational, the  famed  Service  to  Man- 
kind organization,  for  54  years  of  un- 
selfi.sh  service  to  advance  and  better  the 
lot  of  the  afflicted  and  underprivileged 
Delegates  from  500  Sertoma  Clubs 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  Canada 
Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico,  mnny  of  them 
with  their  wives  and  children,  are  meet- 
ing this  week  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
in  their  annual  convention. 

In  a  ines.-^a;;c  to  the  convention,  di- 
rected to  International  President  H.  A. 
Zethrcn  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent said: 

Please  convcv  my  greetings  to  the  conven- 
tion of  Sertoma  International.  Mv  special 
conirratulations  to  Mr,  Glenn  M.  Yoiir.p  who 
deservedly  receives  yoiu-  19G6  InternaUonal 
Service  to  Minkind  Award.  His  type  of 
dedicated  labor  with  young  Scouts  Is  in  .Ser- 
toma's  and  all  America's  finest  traditions. 
Now.  more  than  ever  before,  we  do  need  Ser- 
toma's  spirit  of  service  to  mankind— helpin" 
the  less  fortunate,  serving  as  a  beacon  fof 
civic  progress,  building  commumty  Institu- 
tions. 

While  unfortunately  I  cannot  bo  with  you 
In  person,  plc-ise  know  that  I  am  wishing  for 
you  the  best  convention  ever.  May  Serfoma 
continue  to  fluorish  in  advancing  the  ideals 
we  as  a  Nation  cherish. 

Glenn  Younr?.  International  Service  to 
Mankind  winner,  served  Scouting  in  tlie 
Duluth,  Minn.,  area  from  1923  to  1955  in 
evei-y  conceivable  "volunteer"  position— 
committeeman,  first  aid  instructor  and 
merit  badge  counsellor  for  Boy  Scouts, 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  too  little  mention  these  davs 
of  individual  initiative  and  accomplish- 
ment. To  be  sure,  our  society  has  great- 
ly benefited  from  the  group  efforts  of 
science,  industry,  labor,  and  Government 
m  many  fields.  Yet,  it  is  still  the  in- 
dividual, striving  for  accomplishment, 
who  contributes  greatly  to  our  success 
and  well-being. 

It  was  my  vci-y  great  pleasure  to  hear 
such  a  man  last  week.  Tlie  occasion  was 
tlic  annual  dinner  of  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
chamber  honored  a  local  resident  who 
had  been  most  generous  to  the  com- 
munity, and  the  recipient  of  this  honor 
responded  with  a  few  remarks  on  success, 
money,  and  the  American  free  enterprise 
system.  Seldom  do  we  hear  Uiis  message 
today,  and  seldom  as  eloquently  as  tliis 
gentleman  stated  it.  It  was  a  moving 
experience  and  I  regret  that  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible for  each  Member  of  the  Canaress  to 
hear  it  personally,  but  I  do  take  pleasure 
m  including  it  in  the  Appcnd;x  of  the 
Record  to  enrich  us  all  with  this  special 
wisdom: 

Address  by  Louis  W.  Parker 
Members,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  m.embers  of  the  Greater  Port  Lauderdale 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  honoring  me  to- 
dcy.     I  am  truly  grateful. 

For  the  pa^st  two  months  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving various  honors  from  the  City  and 
Nova  University.  I  also  received  a  irreat 
number  of  letters  from  the  good  citizens 
of  Port  Lauderdale,  thanking  me  for  my 
philanthropic  activities. 

I  wiEh  to  point  out  however  that  I  am 
only  supplying  the  money  and  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  City  government,  the 
trustees  of  Nova  University,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  people  who  serve  without 
pay.  my  efforts  would  be  unsuccessful. 

1  look  upon  money  as  the  material  from 
which  Intelligent  and  well  meaning  people 
can  build  many  things.  But  the  value  of 
these  things'  depends  mainlv  on  the  proper 
motivation  and  knowledfte  of  the  people 
using  the  money.  John  D.  Rockefeller  said 
that  his  most  important  function  was  to 
pick  the  right  man  for  the  Job,  I  found 
out  the  truth  of  his  philosophy. 

As  many  of  you  may  have  heard,  I  received 
my  money  as  royalties  on  various  Inventions 
I  mention  this  because  I  found  that  there 
are  a  good  many  people  who  seem  to  think 
that  when  a  man  becomes  wealthy  he  must 
get  the  money  In  some  unethical  manner 
The  usual  Charge  Is  that  he  underpaid  his 
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workers  and  pocketed  the  monev  that  should 
really   be   theirs. 

Those  who  make  such  charges  have  little 
knowledge  of  Uie  operation  of  buiincss 
Even  the  best  managed  corporations  c^in 
show  a  net  profit  of  only  about  four  percent 
after  taxes.  It  happens  that  someone  finds 
a  gold  mine  or  an  oil  well  but  this  is  so 
rare  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it 
It  is  possible  only  with  long  years  of  hard 
work  and  intelligence  to  create  something 
new  and  useful  for  society  and  tliis  some- 
times brink's  a  return  which  seems  out  of 
proportion   to   the   effort   exerted. 

The  affluence  of  cur  societv  is  p;utly  the 
result  of  such  creations  and  for  this  ri  .i^on 
It  considers  Uiem  precious  and  permits  a  sub- 
suintial  financial  return  for  it. 

In  a  country  such  as  ours  where  technical 
adv.mcea  are  considered  normiU  and  where 
the  government  i)ermiLs  free  enterprise  to 
operate,  anyone  has  a  chance  to  a:nu":s  a 
moderate  size  fortune.  Those  who  don't 
usually   can   only   blame    themselves. 

I  was  not  born  In  this  coiantrv.  I  am  'U'c 
you  never  would  have  guessed'  if  I  liadn't 
told  you.  When  I  came  here  at  Uie  age  of 
seventeen  I  knew  only  two  words  in  English 
"umbrella"  and  "handkerchief."  You  d  be 
surprised  how  difficult  it  is  to  hold  an  iruelU- 
gent  conversation  using  only  those  two 
words, 

I  mention  this  only  to  show  that  even  an 
immigrant  coming  here  as  an  adult  and  not 
Itnowmg  the  language  may  achieve  success 
in  a  wonderful  councrj-  as  the  United  States. 
But  what  is  success?  Becoming  a  multi- 
millionaire? I  don't  think  so.  To  me  .suc- 
cess is  the  achievement  of  happy  livin::,  A 
large  s-om  of  money  not  only  is  unnecessary 
but  it  very  often  h.is  an  adverse  effect. 

For  myself  I  have  decided  that  aft4:r  hav- 
ing accumulated  enough  wealth  for  my  fam- 
ily f nd  myself  to  live  in  quiet  security  I  will 
use  the  remaining  money  to  help  "others 
For  having  more  money  than  that  would 
only  be  surplus  aiid  could  not  mi'Jce  us  hap- 
pier. As  a  clUld  I  was  taught  tliat  when  I 
give  jjcu  something  you  need  more  than  / 
do,  I  am  not  really  giving  But  if  I  give  vou 
something  /  need  more  thnn  you  do,  that's 
giving.    So  far  I  gave  nothing  I  needed. 

There  are  many  people  In  Broward  County 
with  much  more  money  than  I  have.  1  sin- 
cerely hope  that  my  actions  and  mv  philo.so- 
phy  may  serve  to  awaken  them  to  the  fact 
that  they  cant  take  it  with  them. 

If  they  realized  thts  Fort  Lauderdale  would 
come  a  better  place  in  which  to  li\e. 

Tliankyuu. 


Good  American  Awards,  1962-65 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanhnous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  names  of  the 
previous  recipients  of  the  Good  Ameri- 
can Awards  of  the  Committee  of  100  as 
follows : 

The  recipients  of  the  Good  Amerl"  ,n 
Award  for  1962  were: 

Joseph  L.  Block.  Chairman.  Inland  Ster-l 
Company;  Monslgnor  Daniel  M.  Cantwell 
Chaplain,  CathoUc  Interracial  Council  of 
Crlcago:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  J  Carev 
Jr.,  Pastor,  Quinn  Chapel  AME  Church  Dr 
Stella  L.  Counselbaum,  Executive  Secretary' 
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nUnoia  Commission  on  Human  Rights  In 
Higher  Education:  The  Honorable  Richard  J. 
Daley.  Biayor.  City  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Vemona 
Derr.  Purchasing  Agent.  Pollett  Publishing 
Company;  The  Honorable  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen.  Minority  trader.  United  States  Senate: 
Dr.  Maurice  X.  Donohue.  The  Director.  The 
University  College,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; The  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
United  States  Senator  from  Illlnots;  Joel 
Goldblatt,  President.  Goldblatt  Bros..  Inc  : 
the  late  Myron  Goldsmith.  President.  Lag 
Drug  Company.  Inc.:  Hilton  E.  Hanna.  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant,  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  Amer- 
ica: Andrew  T.  Hatcher,  former  Associate 
Press  Secretary.  The  White  House:  Hugh 
Hefner.  Publisher,  Playboy  Magazine;  Dr. 
Lois  L.  Hlgglns,  former  Director.  Illinois 
Crime  Prevention  Bureau;  Raymond  M.  Hil- 
llard.  Director.  Cook  County  Department  of 
Public  Aid;  Conrad  N  .  Hilton.  President. 
Hilton  Hotels  Corporation;  Dr.  Percy  L. 
Julian.  President.  The  Julian  Laboratories. 
Inc.;  The  Honorable  Otto  Kerner.  Governor. 
State  of  Illinois;  Perd  Kramer.  President. 
Draper  and  Kramer.  Inc.:  Irv  Kupclnet. 
Columulat.  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Moderator. 
Kup's  Show,  ABC:  Richard  P.  Larsen.  Presi- 
dent. South  Side  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

Stuart  List.  Publisher.  Chicago's  American: 
C.  V.  Martin.  President.  Carson  Plrle  Scott 
b  Company;  Remlck  McDowell.  Chairman, 
The  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company; 
C.  E.  McKlttrtck.  Assistant  to  the  Publisher. 
Chicago  Tribune;  Louis  E.  Martin.  Deputy 
Chairman,  Democratic  National  Committee; 
The  Honorable  James  B.  Parsons.  Judge, 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  minols:  the  late  Holman  D.  Pettl- 
bone.  Former  Chairman.  Chicago  Title  & 
Trust  Company;  Dr.  Annabel  Carey  Prescott. 
Educator  and  Lecturer  In  Sociology;  Prank 
Reynolds,  News  Commentator.  WBBM-TV. 
CBS  News;  Mrs.  Charlemae  Rollins.  Chil- 
dren's Librarian,  The  Chicago  Public  Library; 
A.  Abbot  Rosen,  Director,  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B'rlth;  Norman  Ross.  News 
Analyst.  ABC.  Chicago.  Ross-McElroy  Pro- 
ductions, Inc.;  Arthur  Rubloff,  Chairman, 
Arthur  Rubloff  &  Company;  Dr.  T.  Manuel 
Smith,  Physician-Surgeon;  J.  C.  Staehle. 
Vice  President.  Aldens.  Inc.;  Russ  Stewart. 
Executive  Vice  President,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Chicago  DaUy  News;  Miss  Harriet  B. 
White,  Director  of  Community  Relations.  The 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews: 
The  Honorable  Hubert  L.  Will.  Judge.  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois:  Leroy  Wlnbush,  President, 
Wtnbush  Associates.  Inc. 

The  recipients  of  the  Good  American 
Award  for  1963  were: 

The  Honorable  Jacob  M.  Arvey,  Dcmo- 
crailc  National  Committeeman.  State  of  Illi- 
nois: J.  Paul  Austin.  President.  The  Coca- 
Cola  Company;  Mrs.  Sarah  Patton  Boyle. 
Author,  "The  Desegregated  Heart";  the  late 
Charles  F.  Carpentier.  Secretary  of  State, 
State  of  minols;  George  3.  Cobb.  President. 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company  of  Chicago; 
David  L.  Daniel.  Assistant  Director.  Public 
Assistance  Division.  Cook  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid;  Thomas  L.  Davis,  Vice 
President  tmd  General  Manager.  Radio  Sta- 
tion WAAP,  Chicago:  John  D.  deButts.  Pres- 
ident, Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Conipany; 
John  Doremus,  WMAQ-Radlo.  WNBQ-TV, 
Chicago,  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
Inc.;  The  Honorable  Robert  Jerome  Dunne. 
Judge.  Probate  Court  of  Cook  County.  Illi- 
nois; Mrs.  Marjorle  L.  Everett.  Executive 
Vice  President.  Arlington  Park  and  Wash- 
ington Park  Jockey  Clubs;  Dr.  Arthur  O. 
Palls.  Physician  and  Surgeon:  Marshall  Field. 
Jr..  Publisher.  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chi- 
cago Daily  News;  Paul  C.  Fisher.  President. 
Fisher  Pen  Company;  Peter  FltzPatrlck.  At- 
torney at  Law;  Dwlght  W.  Follett.  President; 
FoUett  Publishing  Company;  Henry  Ford, 
n.,  Chairman  of  The  Board,  The  Ford  Motor 


Company:  Mrs.  Irene  McCoy  Gaines.  Chair- 
man, Women's  Auxiliary.  American  Negro 
Emancipation  Centennial  Authority;  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Gerty,  Director,  Department  of 
Mental  Health,  State  of  Illinois;  Miss  Althea 
Gibson.  Community  Relations  Representa- 
tive. Ward  Baking  Company;  WlUard  Gld- 
witz.  President.  Helene  Curtis  Industries. 
Inc.;  Patrick  E.  Gorman.  International  Sec- 
retary-Tre.Lsurer.  Anvilgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  Amer- 
ica: Dick  Gregory.  Comedian;  Mrs.  Elolse  B. 
Johnson.  Proprietor.  Elol.se  Exc!u.sive  Mil- 
linery. Chic.igo;  The  Honorable  Constantlne 
N.  K,inKle<;,  Master  In  Chancery.  Suprrior 
Court  of  Cook  County.  Illinois;  The  Hon- 
orable Robert  F.  Kennedy,  US.  Attorney 
Gener.il 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  President. 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference; 
the  late  David  Saul  Klaftpr.  Architect:  Tlie 
Honorable  Marshall  Korshak.  Trustee.  The 
Metropolitan  Sanlt.iry  District  of  Greater 
Chicago;  Jerome  F.  Kutak.  Presidpnt.  Guar- 
antee Reserve  Life  In.surance  Company  of 
Hammond.  Indiana:  Edward  C  Loeelin,  Vice 
President.  United  States  Steel  Corporation; 
Cecil  J  North.  President.  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Companv;  William  L.  McPetrttge. 
President.  Marina  City  Building  Corporation 
and  Chlcaf^o  Flat  Janitors  Union;  Patrick  L. 
O'Malley.  President.  Automatic  Canteen 
Company  of  America:  Ignatius  A  O'Shaugh- 
nessy.  President.  Globe  Oil  Refining  Com- 
pany. William  E.  Payne.  Director  of  Special 
Markets.  Popsl-Cola  General  Bottlers.  Inc.; 
The  Honorable  Ro.man  C  Plcinski.  Member 
of  the  United  States  C^mvxtcs'r:  Robert  P. 
Qualn.  Senior  Vice  President.  Hilton  Hotels: 
Sterling  C  Qulnlan.  Vice  President.  Ameri- 
can Broadca.stlng  Companv:  J.ickie  Robin- 
son. Vice  President.  Chock  Full  ONuts.  New 
York  City:  The  Honorable  C.irl  T.  Rowan. 
US.  Ambassador  to  Finland;  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Schwartz.  Director.  Central  Region.  The  Ad- 
vertising Council.  Inc;  Nathan  H.  Schwartz. 
Attorney  at  Law:  R.imon  S.  Prnices,  Public 
Relations  Manager.  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company:  Charles  P.  Sebastian. 
President.  Radio  Station  WTAQ.  LaGrange, 
Illinois:  The  Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Shell, 
Auxiliary  Archbishop.  Chlcaeo  Roman  Cath- 
olic Archdioce.se:  The  Honorable  Robert  Sar- 
gent Shriver.  Jr  .  Director,  The  Peace  Corps.; 
Mandel  Slegel.  President.  Kenwood  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce:  Tlie  Honorable  Fred  W. 
Slater.  Judi^e,  Superior  Court  of  Cook  Coun- 
ty. Illinois.  The  Honorable  Otis  M,  Smith. 
Justice  of  The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan; 
Wendell  Smith.  Newscaster.  WBBM-TV'-CBS- 
Chicago;  Samuel  B  Stratton.  Lecturer  on 
Negro  History.  University  of  Chicago;  Ed  Sul- 
livan. M.aster  of  Ceremonies,  The  Ed  Sullivan 
Show;  Charles  R.  Swlbel.  President.  Marina 
City  Management  Corporation:  The  Hon- 
orable Orlando  W  Wilson.  Superintendent 
of  Police.  City  of  Chicago:  J.  Howard  Wood, 
Publisher.  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  reclpienU  of  t  he  Good  American 
Award  for  1964  were: 

Sherman  Abrams.  President.  AI  Abrams 
Pontiac.  Inc  :  Douglas  B.  Anderson.  Illinois 
Representative  for  Senator  Paltt.  H.  Dougl.'\s; 
Frank  A-vunnzio.  President.  Lake  Personnel 
Service:  Mrs.  Etta  Moten  Bamett.  Chicago 
Civic  Leader:  George  Beslow.  Pre.'^ident.  Bes- 
low  Associates:  7?>Kp  S  Boyle.  Chief  Judge, 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County:  Gwendolyn 
Brooks.  Pulitzer  Prize  Winning  Poetess; 
Deton  J  Brooks.  Executive  Director.  Chicago 
Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity:  John  E. 
Cullerton.  Director  of  Labor.  State  of  Illinois; 
Dr.  W.  N  Daniel.  Pastor.  Antloch  Missionary 
Baptist  Church:  Marrls  R.  DeWoskin,  Presi- 
dent. Morris  R.  DeWoskin  and  Company:  Earl 
B.  Dlckerson,  President.  Supreme  Life  Insur- 
ance Comf>any  of  America;  Lawrence  S. 
Panning.  Executive  Editor.  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Hyman  Feldman,  Judge.  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago:  Dr.  Roy  R.  Orinker, 
Michael    Reese    Hospital ;    Vernon    Hemdon, 


Vice  President.  Hilton  Hotels  Corporation; 
Fred  A.  Hertwig,  Superintendent,  Cook 
County  Hospital;  Fred  Jasper,  President, 
Jasper's  Reports;  Theodore  A.  Jones.  Senior 
Vice  President.  Supreme  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America;  James  H.  Kemp.  President, 
Building  Service  Employees  International 
Union.  Local  189;  Dr.  Theodore  K.  Lawle."^, 
Dermatologist;  Mrs.  Alfred  Lowenthal;  Gor- 
don McLendon,  President.  McLendon  Cor- 
poration. Dallas,  Texas;  the  late  Oscar  Mayer, 
former  Chairman,  Oscar  Mayer  and  Com- 
pany; Donald  Peters,  President.  Warehouse 
and  Mail  Order  Employees  Union.  Local  743: 
Aivin  E.  Rose.  Executive  Director.  Cliicago 
Housing  Authority;  E.  H.  Russell.  McCloskey 
&  Company.  Advertising:  Max  S.  Steiner. 
President.  Clifford  Peterson  Tool  Company; 
Mrs.  Grace  Lee  Stevens,  Vice  President.  Illi- 
nois Association  of  Club  Women  and  Girls; 
William  Sylvester  White,  Director.  Depart- 
ment of  Registration  and  Education.  State 
of  Illinois. 

The  recipients  of  the  Good  American  Award 
for  1965  were:    . 

The  Honorable  Vito  Marrullo,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Aviation,  City  Council  of  Chi- 
cago: Alonzo  V.  Mercer,  Regional  Supervisor, 
Conamunity  Service  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped. State  of  niinois:  The  Honorable 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe,  Chairman.  Committee  on 
Building  and  Zoning.  City  Council  of  Chi- 
cago; The  Honorable  Abner  J.  Mikva,  Illinois 
State  Representative;  Mrs.  Prauline  Miller, 
Teacher,  Englewood  High  School;  Dr.  Paul 
Mundy.  Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Loyola  University;  The  Honorable  Vel  Phil- 
lips, Member.  City  Council  of  Milwaukee; 
Harold  E.  Rainvllle.  Special  Assistant  to  The 
Honorable  E^'e^ett  M.  Dirksen,  Minority  Lead- 
er. United  States  Senate;  Harvey  C.  Russell, 
Vice  President  Special  Markets.  Pepsi-Cola 
Company:  Sig  Sakowlcz,  Slg  Sakowicz  Enter- 
prises; Norman  J.  Schlossman.  Chairman. 
Chicago  Executve  Committee,  Midwest  Re- 
gional Office.  Anti-Defamation  League.  B'Nal 
Brith;  Oscar  E.  Shabat,  Dean,  Wright  Junior 
College;  Dr.  Queen  Esther  Shootes.  Dean, 
School  of  Home  Economics  and  Pood  Admin- 
istration. Tuskeegee  Institute.  Tuskeegee. 
Alabama:  Dr.  J.  Andrew  Simmons.  Executive 
Director.  Hillcrest  Center  for  Children.  Bed- 
ford Hills.  New  York;  The  Honorable  Seymour 
Simon.  President.  Cook  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners; Mrs.  Vivian  T.  Sosln.  Coordinator. 
The  Special  Training  Programs.  Cook  County 
Department  of  Public  Aid;  Mrs.  Daisy  H. 
Stocking.  Daytona  Beach.  Florida;  the  Hon- 
orable Hobart  Taylor,  Executive  Vice  Chair- 
man. President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity;  The  Honorable  Rob- 
ert C.  Weaver,  Administrator.  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency;  Robert  P.  Wllllford. 
President,  Hilton  Hotels  Corporation;  The 
Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yites.  United  States 
Congressman  from  Illinois;  Lloyd  E.  Yoder. 
Vice  President,  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. Posthumous  Award  presented  to  The 
Reverend  James  J.  Reeb,  Unitarian  Minister. 


Easing  Foreign  Aid  Loan  Terms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVlCKER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TtVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Juiie  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine,  repon- 
Ing  on  trade  and  investment  overseas. 
dramatizes  the  crippling  effects  of  high 
Interest  rates  attached  to  foreign  aid 
loans  to  the  poorer  nations  of  the  world. 
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■  Fortune  points  out  that  h?r<\  loan  terms 
have  the  effect  of  deterring  development 
of  these  nations  by  creating  a  crushing 
debt  burden.  Annual  debt  sei-vice  ac- 
rounts  for  approximately  12  percent  of 
the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  de- 
veloping countiies,  three  times  greater 
than  10  years  ago,  forcing  them  to  bor- 
row more  funds  to  pay  for  Uieir  imports 
Consequently,  debts  pile  up  and  the  costs 
of  development  escalate. 

Raising  interest  rates  on  foreign  aid 
loans  not  only  raises  the  costs  of  develop- 
ment but  prolongs  the  need  for  foreign 
assistance  of  the  developing  countries 
The  problem  also  extends  to  the  foreign 
and  domestic  businessman,  for  as  foreign 
exchange  becomes  more  scarce  the  debtor 
nations  begin  to  limit  imports  to  try  to 
relieve  foreign  exchange  problems,  busi- 
nesses within  these  nations  are  unable  to 
operate  without  the  needed  imports,  and 
Investors  and  potential  investors  are  dis- 
couraged. 

The  solution  must  be  low  Interest  rates 
on  foreign  aid  loans  both  fi-om  the  United 
States  and  other  donor  nations.  These 
facts  bear  up  under  a  study  made  by  the 
Agency  for  Intemational  Development 
last  year,  as  well  as  the  recent  moves  of 
many  other  free  world  nations  to  lower 
their  Interest  rates  in  realization  of  the 
drastic  effects  of  debt  burden  on  develop- 
ment. 

I  commend  the  following  report  from 
Fortune,  titled  "Escalator  of  Debt": 
Escalator  op  Debt 

One  of  the  Ironic  things  about  the  plight 
of  the  poorer  nations  of  the  world  is  that  the 
help  they  have  been  getting  from  richer  na- 
tions has  left  them  with  a  crushing  burden 
of  debt.  Counting  only  loans  of  one  year 
and  longer,  they  currently  owe  an  estimated 
grand  total  of  $40  billion,  at  least  three  times 
as  much  as  a  decade  ago.  And  It  costs  these 
countries  perhaps  $4.5  billion  a  year  Just 
to  take  care  of  Interest  and  amortization. 
This  annual  debt  service  siphons  off  perhaps 
12  percent  of  all  their  foreign-exchange 
earnings,  about  three  times  as  much  as  In 
the  mid-1950's.  To  get  enough  foreign  ex- 
change to  pay  for  what  they  import,  they 
have  to  borrow  more,  which  In  turn  means 
they  wUl  have  to  meet  still  greater  servicing 

This  escalator  of  debts  is  a  source  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  officials  of  organizations 
such  as  the  Worid  Bank,  the  O.E.C.D.,  and 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, which  see  some  of  the  countries  they 
are  assisting  come  face  to  face  with  bank- 
ruptcy well  before  they  can  achieve  self- 
sustaining  growth.  The  problem  should  also 
be  worrying  businessmen.  Exporters  lose 
markets  as  debtor  countries  try  to  get  out  of 
their  foreign-exchange  squeeze  by  limiting 
Imports,  and  businesses  operating  within 
these  countries  can't  get  all  the  goods  they 
need  from  abroad.  Investors  In  such  nations 
usually  can't  remit  earnings  as  freely  as  they 
would  like,  while  potential  Investors  who 
would  beef  up  a  needy  countrv's  export  earn- 
Ing.s  are  deterred  from  going  ahead. 

A  substantial  amount,  perhaps  $26  billion 
of  the  debt  that  has  accumulated  is  owed 
to  government  or  International  aid  agencies 
Although  the  usual  statistics  count  this  en- 
tire sum  as  aid.  much  has  been  loaned  at  or 
close  to.  prevailing  market  rates  of  Interest 
in  the  lending  countries,  so  the  amount  of 
genuine  "aid'  Involved  Is  less  than  the  con- 
ventional bookkeeping  makes  It  look.  When 
the  poorer  countries  hove  to  pay  Interest  at 
rates  of  up  to  6  percent  or  so-as  they  often 
a<>— debt  service  eats  more  and  more  quickly 
Into  the  purchasing  power  the  aid  Is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  giving  them.  If  they  want  to 
keep  up  the  same  level  of  net  aid.  creditors 
have  to  keep  on  increasing  their  leading 
In  effect,  they  are  on  their  own  escalator 
Some  experts  think  the  best  solution  may  be 
to  write  off  everything  on  the  books  that 
looks  sour— as  the  US.  in  effect  finally  did 
with  the  World  War  I  debt.s  by  virtually 
Ignoring  them— and  to  start  all  over  again 
with  better  procedures  and  criteria. 

\  E.ASING    DOES    IT? 

Tli^  prevailing  sentiment  Is  that  there 
has  to  be  .an  easing  In  the  term.s  on  which 
official  loans  axe  made  to  develojiing  coun- 
tries. The  U.S.  Government  Is  already  among 
the  more  liberal  lenders,  even  though  Con- 
gress ordered  a  stiffening  of  terms  in  1964. 
AID  makes  some  forty-year  loans  at  G'j 
percent  Interest  with  a  grace  period  of  ten 
years  during  which  repayment  Is  waived  and 
interest  is  but  1  percent.  Loans  from  Japan 
Canada,  and  the  Western  European  nations 
have  averaged  seventeen  years — with  a  three- 
year  grace  period— at  4.3  percent.  Many  of 
these  nations  have  lately  been  giving  more 
generous  terms. 

Despite  Its  worries  about  the  debt  prob- 
lem, the  World  Bank  actuallv  raised  Its 
Interest  rate  last  March  from  54  to  6  per- 
cent. Tlie  bank  couldn't  help  it;  most  of 
Its  new  funds  are  raised  on  the  open  market. 
and  since  Interest  went  up  on  the  money  it 
borrows,  it  had  to  raise  its  own  rates.  'Tlie 
bank,  however,  has  begun  to  turn  over  about 
half  of  its  annual  Income  to  Its  soft-loan 
affiliate,  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation. IDA.  Is  supposed  to  help  provide 
financing  In  cases  where  the  purpose  of  a 
loan  Is  considered  sound  but  the  banks 
astial  terms  would  put  too  severe  a  burden 
on  the  recipient  country.  I.D.A.  lends  for 
fifty  years  at  ^^  percent  with  a  ten-year 
grace  period,  but  It  has  committed  about  all 
of  Its  funds— $1.7  billion  since  iU  founding 
in  1960 — and  will  soon  pass  the  hat  among 
governments  to  get  more. 

A  trend  to  easier  terms  would  tend  to 
blur  the  distinction  between  loans  and 
grants.  Some  aid  authorities  maintain  that 
grants  should  be  reserved  for  technical  as- 
sistance, and  that  the  kinds  of  Investment 
which  ordinarily  are  expected  to  earn  a  profit 
should  be  financed  by  hard  loans.  And  some 
think  loans  have  In  too  many  cases  been 
given  for  badly  conceived  projects.  But  even 
these  critics  concede  that  lending  conditions 
are  too  tough.  Unless  there  Ls  an  easing 
more  and  more  debtor  nations  will  go  to  the 
brink  of  default,  requiring  emergency  debt 
rescheduling  operations  by  private  banks 
and  official  agencies.  That  has  already  been 
happening,  for  example,  to  Argentina.  BrazU, 
Chile,  and  Turkey. 

Some  of  the  worst-off  debtor  countries  are 
partly  to  blame  for  their  own  predicament. 
They  have  followed  economic  policies  that 
have  hindered  export  earnings,  and  they  have 
been  profligate  in  buying  capital  goods  from 
abroad  on  credit.  Because  maturities  on 
such  credits  are  short  term,  they  account 
for  a  substantial  part  of  the  debt-servicing 
burden  borne  by  the  developing  countries 
Of  course,  a  lot  of  this  debt  Is  rolled  over 
in  the  normal  course  of  business,  but  Its 
very  size  leaves  the  finances  of  many  coun- 
tries quite  vulnerable. 

Buying  on  the  cuff  is  hard  for  unsophisti- 
cated nations  to  resist.  Salesmen  from  the 
industrial  countries,  anxious  to  build  up 
their  order  books,  are  free  with  their  offers 
of  credit  terms— often  backed  by  insurance 
from  their  goverrmaents — and  show  little 
concern  for  how  repayment  will  be  managed. 
Importers  and  officials  In  a  developing  cotin- 
try  may  be  so  hungry  for  goods  they  need 
to  promote  economic  growth  that  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  overbuys  in  relation  to  Jta 
exchange  earnings.  Moreover  many  of  those 
doing  the  buying  are  so  Inexperienced  or 
sometimes  so  enUced  by  the  chance  to  line 
their  pockets,  that  they  agree  to  terms  they 
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can't   possibly  fulfill   on  projects  that   mav 
never  pay  off.  ' 

One  of  the  worst  cases  was  Ghana  The 
overthrow  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  has  brought 
to  light  some  of  the  lurid  details  of  how 
resources  were  squandered.  Among  other 
things.  Ghana  built  silos  for  its  cocoa  crop 
tliat  stand  luiflnished  and  unused,  and  put 
up  a  steel  mill  based  on  use  of  scrap  in  a 
country  that  doesn't  generate  enough 
Ghana  owes  $672  million  abroad  and  is 
about  $56  million  behind  on  debt  sertice 

Some  countries  have  begun  to  escape  their 
debt  problems  by  achieving  successful  eco- 
nomic growth— notably  Greece,  Israel  Mex- 
ico, Taiwan,  and  Yugoslavia.  Until  others 
are  able  to  emulate  them.  Buccef?slve  refl- 
nancings  and  extensions  wui  not  prevent 
debt  from  piling  up;  they  will  only  postpnne 
the  consequences. 


Frances  Howard  on  AID  and 
Cooperatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fi-ances 
Howard,  the  distinguished  program  liai- 
son officer  of  AID'S  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  Service,  recently  delivered  a  lecture 
at  the  International  Cooperative  Train- 
ing Center  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  Madison,  Wis. 

Because  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Howard's 
fascinating  discussion  of  the  role  of  co- 
operatives in  our -foreign  aid  program 
Will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
this  body,  I  include  herewith  excerpts 
from  her  speech: 

AID  AND  Cooperatives  m  Developino 
Countries 
(By  Prances  Howard) 
I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss   with   you  some  aspects  of  coopera- 
tive efforts  and  technical  assistance. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  this  Is  my 
t^ird  visit  to  the  International  Cooperative 
Training  Center,  which  Itself  was  created 
under  cooperative  sponsorship  some  four 
years  ago. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  In  the  nation's 
capital  think  very  well  of  this  wonderful 
institution,  which,  under  the  able  dlrecton 
of  my  good  friend  Dr.  Larson  has  been 
rendering  most  valuable  services  'in  the  field 
of  International  development  by  providing 
advanced  training  for  key  foreign  coopera- 
tive leaders  such  as  you. 

^J\  '-f  *'"'^  *  feeUng  of  great  satisfaction 
that  I  learned  that  during  fiscal  year  1965 
300  foreign  students  from  35  countries  at- 
tended classes  here  as  part  of  their  training 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  AID  person- 
nel. Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and  US  people 
preparing  for  work  abroad  also  received 
training. 

I  am  also  happy  to  note  that  the  Center's 
staff  has  prepared  a  bibliography  of  co- 
operative material  and  periodicals  and  la 
publishing  and  distrlbuUng  the  "Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Training  Journal"  as  a 
quarterly  periodical. 

Other  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  Center 
are  the  preparaUon  and  distribution  of  a 
newsletter  to  former  students  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  material  to  former  students  and 
cooperative  leaders  and  educators  In  the  de- 
veloping cotmtrles,   and   the   estabUshment 
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ot  a  cooperative  library  which  already  avun- 
b«r8  several  thoiisandA  volumes. 

The  Center  deserves  much  credit  Indeed 
for  all  these  achievements  and  many  mora 
to  come.  I  understand  the  Center  Is  now 
prepared  to  evaluate  coojjeratlve  training  in 
developing  countries  and  to  assist  develop- 
ing countries  In  establishing  nev  training 
centers  and  to  strengthen  exltslng  centers. 

I  am  also  happy  to  note  that  not  only  the 
Center  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  but 
the  entire  community  of  Madison  Is  strongly 
cooperatlve-mlnded.  Only  a  month  ago, 
Mr.  Herbert  Waters.  AID's  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Ifaterlal  Resources,  ptesented  a 
special  AID  citation  to  CUNA  International 
for  contribution  to  "economic  and  social  de- 
velopment la  the  pocw  countries  of  the 
world,"  at  CUNA's  32nd  annual  convention 
In  this  city.  I  understand,  a  thousand  dele- 
gates,  representing  45.000  credit   unions  in 

70  countries  were  In  attendance.  It  was  a 
very  successful  convention,  and  this  hospita- 
ble and  Intematlonal-mlnded  lovely  city 
had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  this  co- 
operative convocation. 

In  discussing  cooperative  Institutions  and 
voluntary  efforts  In  the  field  of  international 
development,  with  a  grroup  of  experts  such 
as  you,  I  am  sure  that  In  great  part  I  will 
be  bringing  "coals  to  Newcastle,"  as  the  say- 
ing gpQi.  or  bringing  the  "Owl  to  Athens," 
as  the  Alglnal  form  of  the  saying  went, 
and  as  the  Greek  scholars  from  Cyprus  pres- 
ent here  would  prefer  to  have  it. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, with  which  I  am  connected,  as  you 
know,  U  the  organization  through  which 
the  American  people  are  providing  help  for 

71  countries.  Most  of  this  economic  assist- 
ance la  directed  to  countries  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Asia,  and  Africa. 

Our  present  methods  for  providing  this 
■tlstance  makes  It  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  use  the  resources  of  private  enter- 
prlae,  as  well  as  Oovemment.  The  United 
State*"  bilateral  assistance,  including  food 
for  peace.  Is  carried  on  directly  by  AID,  or 
through  CkJvemment  contract  by  business 
organizations,  cooperatives,  religious  institu- 
tions, and  voluntary  foreign  aid  associations. 

The  recruiting  of  cooperative  asslstaxice  by 
AID  began  In  1962.  This  was  made  possible 
by  the  Humphrey  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  in  which  ". 
It  U  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  ...  to  encourage  the  development 
and  use  of  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and 
■ATlngB  and  loaja  associations"  in  foreign 
•aalstance. 

Now,  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal 
reference  (and  I  say  fjersonal  reference,  be- 
cause It  concerns  my  brother)  I  would  like 
to  t^  you  a  few  incidents  in  the  history  at 
the  Humphrey  Amendment,  as  related  some 
time  ago  by  Mr.  WaUace  J.  CampbcU,  Preel- 
dent  of  the  Foundation  for  Coopwratlvo 
Housing  aa  weU  as  President  of  the  Society 
for  Xntematlonal  Development. 

Late  In  May,  1961.  the  IntemaUonal  De- 
velopment Conference  held  a  meeting  in 
Waahlngtoa  devoted  primarily  to  the  xise  of 
democratic  organizations  in  the  inter- 
national development  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

A*  Mr.  Campbell  recalls,  the  then  Sen- 
ator and  now  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  told  the  Conference  In  very  dramatic 
terms  that  he  had  participated  in  hearings 
on  the  foreign  aid  program,  and  that  he 
had  been  surprised  to  find  out  that  the  great 
democratic  economic  Institutions  In  the 
United  States  played  no  part  In  AID's  plana 
of  foreign  assistance.  He  had  asked  wit- 
nesses bef(x«  the  Conunittee  how  many  peo- 
ple there  were  on  the  staff  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  whose  full-time 
Job  It  was  to  organize  credit  unions  in  Latin 
America,.      He    was    told    that    there    wec« 


Then  Senator  Hctmpkret  asked  how  majiy 
full-time  employees  of  AID  were  worltlng  to 
organize  or  aeelst  free  trade  tmioiis  In  Latin 
Amertoa.  He  was  tokl  that  there  were  labor 
attaches  In  the  US.  Mnbassleo  but  that 
there  apparently  waa  no  need  for  labor  rep- 
resentatives serving  in  AID. 

The  Senator  asked  how  niany  employees  of 
AID  were  helping  Latin  American  farmers  or 
oampeslnos  to  develop  cooperatives  ."^o  that 
they  might  Improve  their  marketing  of  farm 
produce  and  receive  more  money  for  their 
crops.  He  asketl  how  many  employees  of 
AID  were  helping  to  develop  f.irni  supply  co- 
operatives, comparable  to  tJie  sreat  farm  sup- 
ply oooperatives  that  have  l>een  the  back- 
bone of  American  agriculture.  The  wlt- 
nesees  from  AID  said  there  were  none! 

The  Senator  a&ked  how  many  people  were 
employed  in  helping  Latin  Americans  to  or- 
ganize mutual  savings  and  loaji  associations. 
He  was  told  there  were  none.  He  asked  how 
many  were  employed  in  the  development  of 
other  tyjxjs  of  oooperatives  and  was  told  that 
there  were  some  pn>granis  ;ks5ls:ed  by  AID 
but  there  were  no  st<ifT  members  officially  re- 
sponsible for  coo!>eratlve  development. 
These  were  tlie  flndirigs  tliat  Senator  Hum- 
phrey presented  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment  Conference. 

He  told  his  listeners  that  he  had  strongly 
supported  international  development  and 
every  foreign  aid  bUl  that  had  come  before 
the  Senate  in  the  13  years  lie  had  been  a 
member  of  that  body  Then,  with  strong 
feeling,  he  stated  these  intentlorxs: 

"I  will  never  vote  for  another  foreign  aid 
bill  or  a  penny  of  appropriatiotii.  for  foreign 
aid  unless  our  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment uuderuUces  a  program  of  active 
assistance  in  the  development  of  free  trade 
unions,  savings  and  loan  a-ssociatlons  and 
other  forms  of  mutual  and  cooperative 
enterprise  " 

H0BERT  HuMPiiaEY  chdcd  his  speech  with 
the  dramatic  statement  tiiat  he  was  going 
back  to  the  Senate  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Aid  legislation  which 
would  instruct  ajid  direct  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  to  underUike  an 
aggressive  program  of  fi;>stering  democnitlc, 
ecoriomic  organizations  In  the  newly  devel- 
oping countries  of  the  world,  Tlie  Confer- 
ence gave  him  a  standing  ovation. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  Humphrey  .Amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  19C1  was 
adopted.  And  here  we  are  today  as  living 
proof  of  its  effectiveness  Or,  as  the  New 
Testament  might  piiXi-ise  It.  '-Tlie  Word  was 
made  flesh  "  it  beotone  a  reality.  It  be- 
came a  living  and  breathing  entity,  and.  like 
the  ancient  Greek  philosopher,  demonstrates 
its  existence  by  walking  before  the  eyes  of 
the  unbeliever. 

Congress  has  p.xssed  this  important  pro- 
vision of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed  it  into  law  because  they 
flrmJy  believed  that  cooperative  institutions 
provide  valuable  means  by  which  people, 
especially  in  the  developing  countries,  can 
be  assisted  In  helping  themselves  to  achieve 
accelerated  social  and  economic  development 
and  progress  within  a  democratic  framework. 
Cooi>erative  institutions  c.in  encourage 
people  to  develop  self-help  institutions  or- 
ganized around  the  principles  of  mutual  aid 
and  give  the  people  a  stake  In  the  economic 
welfare  of  their  conxmunity  and  country. 

Cooperative  enterprises  offer  a  technique 
for  the  creation  and  development  of  capital 
under  which  Inatitutional  structures  can  be 
built  from  the  grotind  up.  The  grassroots 
tiature  of  cooperative  institutions  encourages 
a  pride  of  ownership  and  a  sense  of  incentive 
and  achievement. 

Cooperative  InstltuUons  achieve  this  by  re- 
turning earnings  to  patrons  of  the  enterprise 
In  the  form  of  equity  ownership  and  patron- 
age savings.  Instead  of  as  profit  dividends  to 
absentee  stockholders.     The  pooling  of  these 


saved  patroioage  dividends  makes  possible 
the  accimiulation  of  capital  in  significant 
amounts. 

Cooperative  enterprLsee  contribute  to  the 
building  of  free  Institutions  and  provide 
training  and  experience  In  democratic  pr.ic- 
tlces.  The  principle  of  memi>ershlp  control 
by  means  of  one  vote  per  member  is  a  basic 
feature  of  this  contribution.  This  way  of 
building  democracy  can  have  a  special  appeal 
for  people  living  in  a  society  In  which  the  im- 
mediate ties  of  the  community  or  tribe  are 
more  familiar  and  meaningful  than  are  the 
broader  ties   to  goals  at  the  national  level. 

To  the  farmer,  fisherman,  craftsman.  In- 
dustrial worker,  administrative  and  clerical 
employees,  and  to  the  general  consumer  the 
feeling  of  ownership  stimulated  by  member- 
ship in  such  organizations  can  be  a  strong 
stabilizing  force  and  an  incentive  for  the 
development  of  these  and  other  democratic 
institutions. 

In  recognition  of  the  potential  role  of  co- 
operative institutions  in  contributing  to 
social  and  economic  development  in  the  less 
developed  countries,  AID  established  the 
International  Cooperative  Development  Serv- 
ice (ICDS)  In  the  Office  of  Material  Re- 
sources of  AID  to  develop  guidance  and  co- 
ordinate AID  activities  In  the  cooperative 
field. 

Each,  Regional  Bureau  of  AID  encourages 
the  development  and  use  of  cooperative 
Institutions  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production 
and  standards  of  living  essential  to  their  de- 
velopment programs. 

The  Regional  Bureaus  also  consult  with 
the  International  Cooperative  Development 
Service  on  plans,  approvals  and  progress  of 
activities  of  cooperative  institutions.  Each 
Bureau  has  a  cooperative  specialist  with  a 
supporting  staff. 

The  International  Cooperative  Develop- 
ment Service  maintains  contact  with  the  na- 
tional federations  of  cooperative  Institutions 
in  the  United  States  in  all  specialized  fields 
In  order  to  be  prepared  to  develop  con- 
tractual relationships  with  them  as  needed 
for  the  provision  of  technical  know-how 
and.  In  some  cases,  capital  to  build  counter- 
part Institutions  with  federations  of  co- 
operative institutions  in  AID-asslsted  coun- 
tries. 

International  Cooperative  Development 
Service  specialists  help  carry  out  AID  policy, 
working  wherever  feasible  through  private 
organizations  and  other  agencies.  In  the 
case  of  private  organizations,  this  involves 
contracting  to  utilize  the  services  of  na- 
tional organizations  of  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  savings  and  loan  associations,  co- 
operative bank^,  and  mutual  savings  banks, 

U,S.  cooperative  Institutions  have  a  large 
body  of  technical  personnel  with  experience 
and  technical  know-how  in  a  wide  variety 
of  business  fields.  Many  of  these  technicians 
are  avaUable  for  short-term  consultation 
and  a  smaller  number  can  be  shared  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  technical  service. 

•  •  •  .  . 

AID  Missions  are  responsible  for  Identify- 
ing situations  In  which  the  Initiation,  modi- 
fication or  extension  of  cooperative  institu- 
tions as  projects  woiUd  advance  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  cooperat- 
ing country. 

Missions  adviise  wth  host  countries  on  de- 
velopment planning  and  on  Implementing 
actions  for  approved  activities.  Including  the 
availability  and  selecton  of  appropriate  in- 
stitutional resources  or  U,S,  agency  personnel 
to  meet  particular  needs.  Missions  negotiate 
and  conclude  contracts  within  the  authority 
granted  to  the  particular  Mission. 

Missions  collaborate  with  the  cooperating 
country  in  developing  the  specific  training  re- 
quirements and  In  selecting  the  partlcl- 
panta  who  are  to  be  trained.  They  also  par- 
ticipate In  regional  or  interregional  projects 
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concerning  cooperative  instittulons  through 
workshops,  seminars  and  special  training 
conferences,  research  projects  and  certain 
leasibility  studies, 

A.'^  for  the  host  countries,  they  have  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  planning  and  Implementation 
of  programs  Involving  cooperative  instltu- 
Tions  They  consult  with  the  Mission  on  their 
development  plans;  they  select  among  rec- 
ommended projects  the  activities  which  they 
are  able  to  support;  they  provide  sustained 
'echnical  and  financial  support,  and  other  re- 
sources, m  accordance  with  their  capabilities- 
and  they  help  to  create  the  legal  infra-struc- 
ture and  business  climate  conducive  to  a 
satisfactory  arte  of  progress. 

Let  me  m.ike  one  thing  c!ear  AID  Is  not 
the  only  U.S.  agency  assisting  in  the  overseas 
cooperative  movement. 

Other  US  Government  agencies  provide 
valuable  assistance  in  the  development  of  co- 
operative institutions  abroad.  Their  activi- 
ties are  chiefly  in  three  areas:  (i|  The  pro- 
vision of  consul t.mts  and  technical  experts. 
(2)  Participant  training;  and  ( :3 1  Supplying 
educational  materials. 

Among  the  agencies  which  have  been  help- 
ful through  AID-financed  agreements  or  di- 
rectly, are: 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  sent  teams  of  experts  and  specialists  to 
work  In  a  number  of  countries  or  agricul- 
tural projects  involving  cooperative  institu- 
tions and  practices  and  has  provided  training 
to  participants  In  such  fields  as  rural  re- 
habilitation, farm  credit,  rural  electrifica- 
tion, farm  extension  services  and  farm 
marketing.  The  Department's  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
helped  In  setting  up  governm>nt  services  to 
provide  supervision  and  related  training  for 
credit  unions  and  other  cooperative  credit 
organizations. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  devel- 
oped guidance  for  the  implementation  of 
cooperative  institution  programs  relating  to 
trade  unions  and  other  cooperative  labor  ac- 
tivities abroad. 

The  Peace  Corps,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
helped  to  develop  small  but  significant  co- 
operatives in  a  number  of  countries.  It  has 
given  substantial  support  to  resettlement 
activities,  stimulating  the  development  of 
cooperative  institutions  with  surplus  food 
resources. 

In  the  U  S  private  organization  sector, 
many  U.S.  non-government  organizations 
provide  important  services  directly  or  in- 
directly related  to  the  cooperative  develop- 
ment program. 

These  activities  include  the  training  of 
participants,  helping  to  plan  or  Implement 
projects,  advising  on  required  legislation  and 
on  the  handling  of  related  services  In  the 
assisted  coimtries. 

The  Instruments  that  have  made  It  possi- 
ble for  these  non-government  organizations 
to  render  the  greatest  assistance  have  been 
the   regional   and   global   contracts. 


Worldwide  basic  agreements  provide  two 
major  advantages:  (1)  They  make  the  ex- 
periences, ability,  and  resources  of  coopera- 
tive organizations  available  to  A,IX)„  and 
(2)  they  make  these  services  available  with 
minimum  program  development  effort  by  the 
A  ID.  missions  and  regional  bureaus. 

When  a  mission  or  regional  bureau  wishes 
a  participating  cooperative  organization  to 
carry  out  a  project,  it  can  secure  the  services 
it  needs  for  a  particular  country  or  area  by 
attaching  an  approved  request  (task  order) 
to  the  worldwide  agreement. 

Under  special  agreements  with  A.I.D.  U  S 
universities,  especially  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, provide  training  to  participants  In  co- 
operative organization  and  business  practices 
and  they  also  help  with  implementation  In 
the  field  on  various  aspects  of  A.I,D,-financed 
projects.  Among  the  most  prominent  Insti- 
tutions in  this   category,  of  course.  Is  this 


great     International     Cooperative     Training 
Center  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

As  lor  training  centers  abroad,  several 
Latin  American  universities  are  providing 
training  in  what  they  term,  the  "ideology 
and  philosophy  of  cooperativlsm."  With  the 
advent  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  number 
of  these  universities  began  to  provide  train- 
ing in  the  organization  management  tech- 
niques of  cooperative  institutions. 

A  Center  for  the  training  of  credit  union 
leaders  and  technical  personnel  is  located  at 
the  University  of  St.  Marcos  in  Uma,  Peru. 
The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Philippines  are  providing  training 
In  cooperatives  to  agricultural  and  labor  par- 
ticipants. 

Besides  training  technicians  in  cooperative 
business  technology  and  principles,  our 
esteemed  host  here.  ICTC  Is  engaged  under 
a  global  contract  in  helping  to  establish 
training  centers  in  certain  geographic  regions 
in  which  AID.  has  programs.  With  AID. 
financing,  one  such  center,  the  Cooperative 
Training  Institute  in  Saigon,  Vietnam,  has 
already  been  established. 

In  the  matter  of  relations  with  Inter- 
national agencies,  the  International  Coop- 
erative Service  of  AID,  maintains  liaison 
with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAOi  and  the  International  Labor  Office 
(ILOi . 

Financial  assistance  for  cooperative  insti- 
tutions engaged  in  business  activities  may  be 
provided  by  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 

In  other  private  programs,  liaison  is  main- 
tained with  voluntary  organizations  on  the 
assistance  given  in  the  cooperative  field  to 
their  counterpart  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  An  illustration  of  this  type 
of  cooperation  and  liaison  Is  the  Involvement 
of  the  International  Federation  of  Agricul- 
tural Producers  through  an  AID-financed 
contract  with  the  Farmers  Union. 

Another  such  illustration  Is  the  coopera- 
tion with  cooperative  Institutions  of  Western 
Europe  such  as  the  Insurance  committee  of 
the  International  Cooperative  Alliance 
through  an  A. ID. -financed  contract  with  All 
Nations,  Inc.,  which  is  a  new  organization, 
tailor-made  to  develop  low-cost  Insurance  in 
the  developing  countries.  It  is  sponsored 
and  owned  by  cooperatively  oriented  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe. 

Relations  are  also  maintained  with  third 
countries.  Many  countries  of  Western 
Eiu-ope  and  Canada,  Australia.  New  Zealand 
Japan  and  Israel,  are  engaged  In  providing 
assistance  y  bilaterally  to  the  developing 
countries  on  cooperaUves,  particularly  In  the 
form  of  technical  assistance. 

For  example.  Great  Britain  and  France 
laid  the  basis  for  cooperatives  In  the  coun- 
tries which  were  a  part  of  their  overseas 
possessions  and  are  continuing  assistance  to 
these  countries  since  they  acquired  their 
independence. 

This  may  be  a  good  place  to  bring  this 
lecture  to  a  close.  Tomorrow,  we  will  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  A.l.D-assisted  coopera- 
tive efforts  in  Latin  American  countries. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  David  E.  Bell  the 
brilliant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  Humphrey 
Amendment  has  been  Implemented  to  make 
possible  a  partnership  between  the  non- 
governmental organizations  in  this  field  and 
A.I.D. 

In  the  four  years  since  that  partnership 
began  vrtth  A.I.D.,  the  U.S.  cooperatives  have 
been  a  means  of  helping  people  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  Improve  their  economic 
condition  In  many  ways. 

They  have  also  helped  to  harness  the 
aspirations  of  these  people  so  that  they  too 
can  contribute  to  the  goals  which  their 
countries  have  set  for  themselves. 

I  thank  you.  You've  been  a  wonderful 
audience. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  n.Li.N'ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  tlie  address  of 
Max  S.  Steiner,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Chicago  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, at  the  May  25  banquet  in  Chicago, 
as  follows : 

We  are  delighted  to  have  all  of  you  here 
tonight.  We  think  this  Is  a  remarkable 
gathering  ui  a  remarkable  citv  Tliat  this 
large  number  of  dlstinguislied  Americans 
would  take  time  out  from  their  busy  sched- 
tUes  to  meet  together  and  to  Join  together 
in  a  sort  of  renewal  of  the  spirit— that  makes 
this  a  remarkable  gathering. 

Tliat  you  are  gathered  here  in  Chicago- 
most  of  you  are  citizens  of  this  great  city, 
many  of  you  are  from  scattered  points  acro.ss 
the  land — that  you  are  gathered  here  in  Chi- 
cago is.  I  believe,  symbolic.  It  is  svmbolic 
of  the  great  leadership  Chicago  Is  offering  to 
the  movement  toward  enriched  human  re- 
lations. 

It  Is  symbolic  of  the  great  vearning  we 
feel  here  in  Chicago  for  the  attainment'of  a 
goal  which  is,  I  suppose,  as  old  as  man  him- 
self. It  is  an  elusive  goal,  a  challenging  one 
But  many  thousands  of  us  are  committed  to 
ItB  achievement.  For.  once  we  hurdle  the 
barriers  that  stand  in  the  wav  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  men,  we  will  have  given 
reality  to  the  dreams  of  the  patriots  who 
gnarled  their  hands,  broke  their  hearts,  and 
scorched  their  souls  to  create  this  great  land 
of  liberty. 

We  are  proud  in  Chicago  that  we  do  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  realities  that  face  us  In 
the  area  of  hiunan  relations.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  In  this— the  greatest  city  in  the 
nation— all  men  and  women  must  be  given 
full  and  complete  opportunity  to  flower  and 
to  develop  according  to  their  own  dreams  and 
their  own  special  abilities.  We  resist  the 
encroachments  of  unreasoned  doctrines  and 
unrestrained  behavior.  Yet  we  never  full  to 
honor  man's  right  to  protest,  his  Inalienable 
freedom  to  express  himself,  his  unreserved 
right  to  criticize. 

We  believe,  that  the  majoritv  of  Chica- 
goans  recognize  that  the  destiny  of  our  city 
hinges  on  the  ability  of  us  all  to  get  along 
with  one  another.  In  all  realltv,  mans 
destiny— every  man's  destiny— is  knotted  to 
that  of  his  brothers. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  our  nation 
has  official  America  done  more  to  raise  the 
standards  and  the  sight  of  Its  depressed  tnd 
oppressed  citizens.  From  the  White  House 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  City  Hall  on 
LaSalie  Street,  determined  and  extraordinary 
measures  are  being  taken  to  close  the  gaps 
of  Ignorance,  poverty  and  despair  which  were 
opened  during  the  passage  of  the  centuries. 

These  bold  and  promising  efforts  on  the 
part  of  our  goverrmiental  agencies  should 
not  only  bring  hope  to  those  who  are  bur- 
dened by  historical  traditions  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination,  but  they  should  also 
give  new  inspiration  to  private  agencies  who 
are  motivated  to  work  for  the  advancement 
of  all  peoples. 

Private  agencies  must  shift  gears  so  that 
their  programs  mesh  with  those  of  our  mas- 
sive war  against  poverty.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  when  all  of  us  must 
sit  down  together  and  throw  all  the  paru 
of  this  Jigsaw  puzzle  on  the  table.  Then 
by    utilizing   each    Individual's    skills,    each 
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peraon'a  special  talent,  we  can  work  together 
to  fit  all  the  pieces  together. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  all  look 
reality  In  the  face.  Our  national  leaders 
axe  in  the  forefront  of  this  dramatic  surge 
forward  for  minority  groupe.  Our  local  gov- 
ernment la  providing  Inspired  leadership  in 
this  area.  Dozens  at  dedicated  private  agen- 
cies have  spmnt  decades  pushing  for  the  goal 
of  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  pieople.  As  we  near  that  goal,  we  cannot 
afford  to  Jeopardize  its  attainment 

The  summer  is  approaching  and  the  an- 
nual Jitters  are  upon  us.  Already  violence  is 
beginning  to  sputter  here  and  there  acroas 
the  nation.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  stand 
before  you  tonight  and  to  say  that  once 
again  Chicago  will  lead  the  way  this  sum- 
mei*  by  showing  the  world  that  a  great  me- 
tropolis with  a  population  as  racially  mixed 
as  you  will  find  anywhere — citizens  of  this 
great  city  will  work  together  this  summer. 
play  together  this  summer,  and  plan  to- 
gether this  summer.  Chlcagoans  of  all  per- 
suasions, I  am  convinced,  are  too  proud  of 
our  recent  progress,  too  engrossed  in  nudg- 
ing that  progress  ever  forward  to  p4u-ticipa» 
In  racial  violence. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  civil  rights  groups 
here  In  Chicago  are  working  for  a  greater 
Chicago  for  all  people.  Our  citizens  are 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  all.  Not  the 
least  of  the  credit  for  this  optimistic  predic- 
tion goes  to  you  great  and  distinguished  peo- 
ple In  this  audience  tonight.  The  few  of  you 
chosen  to  receive  our  "Good  American  Award" 
represent  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
citizens  who  by  any  definition  are  "Good 
Americans."  We  salute  evex7  one  of  you 
here  tonight  and  we  p>ay  tribute  to  those 
throughout  this  nation  and  throughout  the 
world  who  are  committed  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  There  could  be  no  greater  calling. 
For,  Indeed,  he  who  works  for  hip  fellow  man 
Is  serving  his  own  God  in  the  loftiest  man- 
ner possible. 

At  this  time  I  would  also  like  to  present 
the  names  of  the  Chicago  Committee  of 
One  Hundred's  distinguished  officers  and 
board  of  directors. 

The  following  people  are  currently 
serving  as  officers  for  the  Chicago  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred: 

President,  Ernest  R.  Rather,  President 
Ernest  R.  Rather  Ajseociatefl.  Public  Rela- 
tions Counselors;  Vice  President,  A,  Miles 
Cartman;  Vice  President.  Euclid  Louis  Tay- 
lor, Senior  Partner,  Prescott.  Taylor  Carey 
and  Cooper  Vice  President,  S.  Theodore  Mc- 
intosh, President,  Mcintosh  Linotype  Com- 
position; Vice  President,  Henry  G.  Port. 
Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master.  Most  Wor- 
shipful Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Jamea  T.  Horton,  Attorney  Advisor  to 
Solicitor  of  Labor,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  Vice  President.  Alonzo  V. 
Mercer,  Regional  Supervisor,  Com  unity  Serv- 
ice for  the  VlsuaUy  Handicapped,  State  of  Illi- 
noU.  Vice  President.  Michael  Fomusa,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  Local  738.  InternaUonal 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters;  Vice  President. 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Candy,  Dean.  School  of  Reli- 
Kloa,  Howard  University;  General  Secretary. 
La  Roy  Wlnbuah,  Prealctont,  WInbuah  A«so- 
clatea.  Inc.;  General  Treaaur«',  O.  C  Buckner. 
Manager.  Foot-So-Port  Shoe  Store. 

The  following  are  members  of  the 
board  of  directors: 

Max  S.  Stelner,  Chairman,  President,  Clif- 
ford Peterson  Tool  Company:  Douglas  B. 
Anderson.  Ullnola  Representative  for  The 
Honorabla  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Senior  United 
States  Senator  from  Dllnc^;  George  Beelow, 
President,  Bealow  Associates.  Inc.;  Claudius 
D.  Forney.  MJD.,  Senior  Attending  Surgeon, 
Division  of  Eye,  Ear,  Noae  and  Throat.  Pror- 
Ident  Hospital;  Harry  H.  C.  Olbaon.  General 
Counselor.  Supreme  Life  Insurance  Company 


of  .\me.'ii\\;  Horace  G  Hall.  Sor.lor  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Mutual  Assurance  Company;  William  R. 
Hammond  A-sustant  Deputy  Director  of  Man- 
agement, Chlc.igo  Houslnt;  -Authority:  Cap- 
tain Robert  M  Harness,  Commander.  Waba.sh 
.\veniie  Police  -Station.  2nd  PoUce  District 
of  Chicago:  Ellsworth  E  Hftsbr3iick,  M  D... 
Senior  .Attending  Sureeon.  Dep.%rtment  of 
Creneral  Sureery  Provident  Hospit,il,  Judtre 
Edwin  C  Hatfteld,  Magistrate.  Circuit  Court 
of  CiXik  County:  Theodore  f;  Hawes,  Funer.il 
Director,  N.itional  Mortuary  Service,  Judge 
George  \  Bl.ikey,  Magl.strate.  Circuit  Court 
ot  Cook  County  Dr  Deton  J.  Brooks,  Exe<:u- 
tive  Director,  Chicago  Commltee  on  Urh.m 
Opportunity,  Brigadier  Cieneral  Richard  L 
Jones.  Illinois  NationaJ  Guard  (Retired'. 
General  Manager  Fuller's  Department  Store. 
Herbert  M  Krau.-?.  President.  Herbert  M 
Kraus  &  Company:  James  G.  Lemon,  Jr., 
Past  Pre,sident;  C-ook  County  Bar  As.soclation, 
Chairman,  C  C  B  A,  Judicial  Committee: 
Fretienck  B,  Livingston,  President.  Living- 
ston p.ntl  .Associates;  Dr.  Metz  T  P  Lochard. 
Chicago  Daily  Defender.  Henry  B  Mathews. 
MD,  Director  of  Medical  .Affairs.  Provident 
HoeputU:  Donald  Peters,  Pre.iident,  Wiu-e- 
housp  and  Mail  Order  Employees  Union.  Lo- 
cal 743,  International  Brotherh^xxl  of  Team- 
sters: A,  M,  Burroughs.  .Attorney,  Senior 
Past  President,  Cook  Counry  Bur  .Aisooiatlon: 
Theotlore  F  Crawley  Wixxi,  Crawley  and 
Wood,  Past  President  Cook  County  Bar  .As- 
sociation: Ken  M  Piper.  Vice  President  Mo- 
torola. Inc  ;  Harold  E.  RainvlUe.  Special  As- 
sistant to  The  Honorable  Evfrf-it  M  Dirk- 
SES.  Minority  I^eader  United  Stf.tes  Sei>ate: 
The  Reverend  Theodore  Richardson,  Pastor. 
Metrop<;)luan  Community  Cliurch:  E  H  R\is- 
sell.  President,  E,  H,  Russell.  McCIoskey  k 
Comp.iny:  Sig  .Sakowicz.  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Person.ihtv  WON  WO.V-T\'  and  WTAQ- 
Radio:  Rvifus  .^amp.son,  .Attorney:  John  H, 
Sengst.icke,  Publisher  and  Editor.  Chicago 
Daily  Defender:  Thomas  L,  Davis,  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Corn  Belt  Publishers.  Vice  President 
and  General  .Manager,  Radio  Station  WA.AP: 
Joseph  W  E-..ins.  Delivery  Services  Specialist. 
Chicago  Regional  Office  United  St<ites  Postal 
Service:  The  Honorable  Fred  W,  Slater, 
Judge,  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County:  Max 
S.  Steiner,  President.  Clitlord  Peterson  Tool 
Company:  C  Sumner  Stone.  Jr  .  .Special  As- 
sistant U)  The  Honorable  .Ad,\m  Clatton 
PowixL,  United  States  C^jngressman  from 
New  York,  House  of  Representfttlves:  William 
H,  Wethers,  DDS  :  Arthur  J,  Wilson.  Senior 
Partner,  .Arthur  J  Wilson  Company,  Certi- 
fied Public  .Accountants:  Maurice  B,  Wolf. 
Member,  Kahn,  Adsit  A:  Arnsteln:  Eugene  W. 
Wood.  Partner,  Wo<jd,  Cniwley  and  Wood. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Wat>ash  Avenue 
T.M  C  A  :  Rov  Wo<xl,  Sr  ,  News  Director,  Ra- 
dio Station  WVON,  President  Loii-Roy  Pro- 
duction. 
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H.R.  15034— To  Prohibit  Deiecration  of 
Our  Flag 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or   CONNEC-llL'UT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14,  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
I  rise  to  expi-ess  my  appreciation  to  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
Korea  and  other  organizatioos  which 
have  endorsed  my  bill,  H.R.  15034,  to  pro- 
hibit desecration  of  the  flapr. 

AMV^rS    has    Issued    the    following 


statement  from  the  office  of  Richard  C 
Sullivan,  national  public  relation.^  di- 
rector: 

AMVET3  national  commander,  R-ilph  E 
H.iJl,  has  commended  Congressman  Bern.*p.d 
P.  GRABOWSKI,  of  Connecticut,  for  his  dri. e 
to  enact  legislation  making  the  defaceni'nt 
of  the  American  Flag  a  Federal  otTen.se. 

The  statement  continued : 

In  a  recent  speech,  the  Congreisnun  stated, 
'  Tlie  flag  represents  the  great  nuniljer  ot 
sacrifices — including  loss  of  life  itself  made 
Ijy  men  and  women  since  the  founding  of 
this  Nation,  There  are  some  St.ite  Jaws  that 
cover  the  desecrating  of  the  flag,  but  no  na- 
tional law  to  protect  our  national  symbol 
from  defacement." 

Commander  Hall,  representing  200,000  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  Korea,  noted  that 
in  recent  months  flag  burnings,  flag  ripplngs 
and  other  acts  of  such  nature  have  Increased, 
and  he  said.  "We  are  100  per  cent  beliind  the 
Congressman  in  his  efforts  to  en-oct  corre<:- 
tive  leglshitlon  in  this  matter,  and  urge  all 
cili/ens  to  write  the  Congressman  In  sup- 
port of  his  bill." 

A.s  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. I  am  grateful  to  the  State  coun- 
cil of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  writing  me: 

We  strongly  endorse  your  bill  and  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  it  as  a  manifestation  In 
these  troublous  times  of  the  great  reverence 
which  the  American  people  have  for  the  flag 
of  their  country. 

Sei-toma  Club  of  Washington,  host  Uii.-^ 
week  here  for  the  Sertoma  International 
Convention,  has  thanked  me  for  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  adding  that  it  was  "high 
time  some  action  was  taken."  I  have 
also  received  support  from  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Association  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Association  of  the  Oldest  In- 
habitants of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  leaders  of  the  Illustrious  Society  of 
the  Cinciiinati  and  Brightwood  Lions 
Club, 


A  Peaceful  Revolution :  The  Alliance 
for  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

Mr,  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1966,  after  5  success- 
ful years  of  cooperative  effort,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  will  have  built  23,800 
classrooms,  trained  195,800  teachers, 
built  228,300  housing  units,  brought  pota- 
ble water  to  120  million  people,  taken 
steps  toward  agrarian  reform  in  12  coun- 
tries, tax  refoi-m  in  9,  and  increased  ex- 
port earnings  by  more  than  25  percent 
for  the  entire  region. 

Of  equal  Importance  are  the  successes 
that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  num- 
bers— children  whose  lives  are  no  longer 
menaced  by  starvation  and  crippling  dis- 
ease, people  who  have  found  hope  and 
productivity,  goveinments  which  cham- 
pion social  justice,  political  parties  which 
have  achieved  freedom  of  expression. 

By  1971  the  Alliance  expects  to  have 
completed  the  provisions  to  give  every 


child  in  Latin  America  6  years  of  educa 
tion,  extend  life  expectancy  by  5  years, 
provide  the  necessary  housing  to  allow 
Latin  American's  decent  places  to  live, 
combat  the  problems  of  rural  backward- 
ness, and  complete  the  job  of  agrarian 
and  tax  refoVms. 

Midway  in  Its  10-year  plan,  the  Alli- 
ance has  an  even  greater  challenge  ahead. 
However,  with  the  continued  dedication 
of  these  nations  and  their  peoples,  I  feel 
certain  the  new  peaceful  revolution  will 
fulfill  its  goals,  and  this  coopei-ative  ef- 
fort of  19  Latin  American  republics  wUl 
stand  as  a  monument  to  a  determined 
people. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  the  following  excei-pt  from 
AID'S  presentation  to  Congress  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress: 

Allunce    for    Progress 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  enters  fiscal  year 
1967   with   a   heightened   awareness   that  its 
goal  is.  In  the  words  of  President  Johnson, 
•'•    •    'a    hemisphere    of   free    nations." 

The  first  5  years  of  the  Alliance  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
share  common  ideals  of  freedom  and  Justice 
Increasingly,  there  is  evidence  that  planning 
for  economic  and  social  change  takes  prece- 
dence over  day-to-day  politics,  that  govern- 
ment, industry  and  labor  are  finding  ways  to 
collaborate  for  the  common  good,  and  that 
elected  leaders  are  committing  themselves  to 
bringing  into  the  social  and  economic  life 
of  the  hemisphere  the  100  million  persons- 
half  the  people  of  Latin  America— who  now 
live  stunted  lives  on  the  neglected  fringes  of 
society. 

President  Johnson  reaffirmed  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  principles  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  Augiist  17,  1965, 
the  Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  and  called  for  a 
more  direct  effort  ••  •  •  .  toward  those 
tnings  which  directly  touch  the  Uves  of  In- 
dividual hiunan  beings— housing,  education 
health  and  food." 

Then,  on  November  23.  1965.  in  a  message 
delivered  on  his  behalf  to  the  Second  Special 
Inter-American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
the  President  said: 

•  Recognizing  that  fulfillment  of  our  goals 
will  require  the  continuation  of  the  joint  ef- 
fort beyond  1971,  I  wish  to  inform  the  Con- 
ference—and through  you,  your  respective 
governments- that  the  United  States  will  be 
prepared  to  extend  mutual  commitment 
beyond  the  time  period  foreseen  in  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este.  In  determining  the 
scope  of  the  United  States  effort,  we  will  want 
to  examine  carefully  with  you  at  that  time 
the  requirements  of  the  Hemisphere,  in  the 
light  of  progress  made  through  self-help 
measures  and  the  contributions  which  by 
then  some  of  your  countries  will  be  able  to 
make  to  one  another  to  further  the  common 
effort." 

THE   NEW   GENERATION 

The  readiness  to  face  the  hard  facts  of  so- 
cial and  economic  reform  has  come  with  the 
nse  of  what  has  been  called  "an  Alliance  for 
Progress  generation."  These  men  and  wom- 
en, whose  number  grows  steadily  In  every 
Latin  American  nation,  are  determined  that 
the  old  order  must  change,  that  the  goals  of 
lae  Alliance  Charter  must  be  pursued  stead- 
fastly and  that  human  rights  and  political 
freedom  must  flourish  if  peaceful  revolution 
i-^  to  be  substituted  for  bloody  conflict. 

Social  ferment  brings  political  change 
I-ollowing  the  March  1964  revolution  in  Bra- 
■'!l.  the  Castello  Branco  Government  has 
niuwn  iron  determination  In  reducing  the 
inflation  rate  by  two-thirds,  restarting  eco- 
nomic growth  after  two  years  of  near  stag- 
nation,  and  energizing  a  far-reaching  process 
of  social  and  economic  reform  while  working 
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to  resist  the  strong  pressure,  from  groups 
within  the  society  that  would  obstruct  a 
return  to  full  constitutional  government 
Following  elections  this  year,  a  new  govern- 
ment Is  slated  to  take  office  on  March  15, 
1967. 

Chile,  Colombia,  and  Peru  are  also  demon- 
strating that  social  Justice  and  economic  re- 
form can  be  promoted  within  a  democraUc 
framework  of  constitutional  government 
,Tax  reform  in  Chile  increased  tax  receipts 
from  13.7  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  1964  to  16  percent  of  GNP  in  1965 
and  public  investment  was  increased  bv  25 
percent  In  1965  over  1964,  Primary  and  "sec- 
ondary school  enrollment  increased  20  per 
cent  In  1965  and  President  Frei  led  a  personal 
recruitment  campaign  which  increased  the 
number  of  primary  school  teachers  bv  150 
percent. 

The  Government  of  Peru  under  President 
Belaunde  has  shown  a  strong  commitment 
to  the  goals  of  the  Alliance,  Peru  has  em- 
barked on  a  far  reaching  program  to  bring 
the  Andean  Indians  and  urban  slum  dwell- 
ers into  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Colombia  will  elect  a  new  Congress  and 
new  administration  in  1966.  events  which 
are  likely  to  place  considerable  stress  on  the 
eight-year-old  National  Front  coaUtlon 
Resolute  performance  by  the  present  admin- 
istration in  achieving  exchange-rate  reform 
gives  promise  that  the  succeeding  govern- 
ment will  have  a  sound  base  for  expanding 
economic  activity  in  the  country, 

Mexico  and  Venezuela,  two  of  the  most 
successful  Latin  partners  of  the  Alliance,  are 
taking  the  first  steps  to  help  their  Central 
American  neighbors.  And  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  has  incre:ised  the 
flow  of  trade  among  its  five  member  nations 
by  126  percent  in  two  years. 

FIVE     YEARS    OF    DEVF.LOP.MENT     AND     SELF-HELP 

What    level     of     performance     has     been 
achieved    by   members   of   the    Alliance    for 
Progress   at    this   midpoint   In    the    "Decade 
of     Development'?     If     achievements      are 
measured  against  the  goals  set  down  at  the 
tune  of  the  signing  of  the  Charter,  the  effort 
falls  considerably   short  of  the  needs.     The 
Alliance  has  not  yet  made  satisfactory  head- 
way toward  the  1971  target  of  providing  every 
child  in  Latin  America  with  six  years  of  edu- 
cation, extending  life  expectancy  by  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years,  attacking  the  problem  of 
rural  backwardness,  or  carrying  out  the  urban 
and  rural  housing  programs  necessary  to  pro- 
vide  Latin    Americans   with    decent   homes 
Nor    has   sufficient    progress    been    made    in 
Implementing   agrarian    reforms    and    better 
wage  and  working  conditions  in  city  as  well 
as  country,  in  reforming  tax  laws  so  as  to 
demand  more  from  those  who  have  most  to 
give,  in  finding  quick  and  lasting  solutions 
to  the  grave  problems  created  by  excessive 
price   fluctuations    in   the   basic   exports   of 
the  Latin  American  countries. 

However,  as  President  Johnson  has  indi- 
cated, no  one  is  expected  to  resolve  problems 
400  years  old  in  the  short  span  of  one  dec- 
ade—much less  half  that  span.  If  the  efforts 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  are  viewed 
within  the  context  of  their  own  historiee  the 
results  at  this  midway  point  In  the  develop- 
ment decade  are  promising. 

Seven  cotmtries  have  grown  since  1961  at 
a  rate  which  met  or  exceeded  the  annual 
minimum  2.5  percent  per  capita  target,  and 
In  1965  nearly  every  country  increased  its 
per  capita  GNP  over  the  previous  year.  Ex- 
port earnings  have  increased  by  more  than 
25  percent  for  the  region  and  in  nine  coun- 
tries the  export  Increase  was  at  least  45  ner- 
cent. 

In  the  field  of  tax  reform,  at  least  nine 
countries  have  adopted  legislation  for  more 
equitable  and  modern  tax  systems.  Under 
the  Alliance,  total  central  government  reve- 
nues In  10  countries  Increased  In  real  terms 
by  more  than  10  percent,  and  in  a  few  reve- 
nues Increased  by  more  than  30  percent 
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Total  exports  of  the  19  American  Repub- 
lics rose  by  some  $700  million,  or  7  5  percent 
In  1964,  Preliminary  figtires  for  1965  indi- 
cate a  further  increase  ol  about  $500  million 
to  a  total  of  $10.4  billion. 

Most  countries  are  for  the  first  time  plan- 
ning their  public  sector  investments  with 
due  attention  to  priorities  and  relative  re- 
turns. Several  key  countries  have  under- 
taken fiscal  and  monetary  policies  weil- 
adapted  to  promoting  sustained  growth  on  a 
basis  of  monetary  stabilitv,  MoFt  are  im- 
proving their  capabilities  for  designing  and 
implementing  projects  in  order  to  make  ef- 
fective use  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
resources  available  to  them. 

Comprehensive  agrarian  reform  programs 
have  been  carried  out  in  Mexico.  Bolivia  and 
Venezuela,  and  nine  other  Latin  American 
countries  are  taking  first  steps  forward  in 
this  fundamental  area. 

Important    efforts    are    also    undcrwav    in 
Latin  America  to  engage  individual  citizens 
and  private  groups  in  working  to  achieve  the 
economic    development    and    scK-lal    progress 
goals  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este      In 
Peru,    for   example.   Cooperacwn   Popular   is 
involving  citizens  in  a  major  self-help  effort 
enlisting  young  Peruvians  to  participate  in  a 
domestic  Peace  Corps  program.    Chile,  Guate- 
mala. Venezuela,  and  Costa  Rica  are  t^.king 
steps  to  use  private  citizens  in  national  com- 
munity development  and  action   programs. 
The    Inter- American    Committee    for    the 
Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAPi.  principal  exe- 
cutive arm  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  lOAS)   in  addressing  the  problems  of 
economic   and   social    development   in   Latin 
America,  is  charged  with  the  task  of  review- 
ing   and    assessing    each    year    the    self-help 
performance  of  every  Latin  American  Alliance 
country.     For  the  United  States  and  all  other 
agencies  that  provide  external  assistance  to 
Latin   America,    the   CIAP   reviews    are   be- 
coming   increasingly    Important    as    guide' 
sharpening  and  deepening  the  common  un- 
derstanding of  each  nation's  needs  and   of 
the  relationships  between  the  countrv's  own 
policies    and   actions   and   the   external    re- 
sources It  can  absorb  effectively, 

THE    TREND    OF    U,S,    ASSISTANCf 

The  administration  of  AID  programv  m 
Latin  America  has  reached  new  le\el<=  of 
achievement  and  efficiency 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  AID  loans  are 
being  disbursed  at  a  rate  50  percent  above 
the  rate  during  any  prior  year  of  the  Alliance 
In  economic  development  terms  such  per- 
formance translates  directly  Into  visible 
physical  progress-more  Jobs,  schools,  homes 
e^ctric  power  and  clean  water-and  to  more 
efficient  use  of  scarce  dollars  for  heightened 
Impact. 

To  achieve  this  performance.  AID  field 
staffs  have  been  strengthened  with  the 
talents  needed  to  make  complicated  develop- 
ment projects  work,  increased  authorltv 
has  been  delegated  to  the  field  missions" 
and  an  implementation  system  has  been 
installed  to  enable  top  management  in  the 
field  and  in  Washington  to  spot  problems 
eariy  and  follow  up  with  appropriate  cor- 
rective measures. 

The  credit  needs  of  private  individuals 
and  corporations  have  been  recognized  and 
are  beginning  to  be  met.  The  United  States 
has  authorized  loans  of  more  than  $440 
million  to  Intermediate  credit  institutions 
and  cooperatives  in  18  nations,  and  to  the 
Central  American  Bank  for  Economic  Inte- 
gration. In  six  countries  there  are  more 
than  1.300  credit  unions  with  358.000  mem- 
bers and  savings  of  more  than  $15  million 
Through  AID  assistance  to  intermediate 
credit  Institutions,  more  than  350,000  farm- 
ers have  received  agricultural  credit  loans 
Nineteen  development  banks  have  been  es- 
tablished. The  United  SUtes  hae  made  loans 
totaling  more  than  $170  million  in  support 
of  these. 
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AID-aselsted  development  banks  In  each 
of  tha  Central  American  countries  (except 
Guatemala)  have  set  a  pattern  of  lending 
to  Industry  that  Is  encouraging  established 
local  banlu  to  shUt  from  traditional  real 
estate  loans.  This  shift  Is  bringing  new  in- 
vestors into  the  market.  The  effect  has 
been  to  create  a  demand  for  a  capital  mar- 
ketplace, some  institution  through  which 
stocks  might  be  bought  and  sold.  In  Brazil, 
a  major  reform  of  the  stock  exchange  has 
been  recommended  by  a  technician  from 
the  Securitiea  Exchange  Commission  and 
another  from  the  American  Stock  Excliange. 
New  regulations  for  the  exchange  soon  will 
be  written  and  a  number  of  Brazilians  will 
be  trained  In  exchange  management  in  the 
United  States. 

Assistance  also  Is  being  given  private  en- 
rfterprlses  in  Latin  America  by  the  Inter- 
"national  Executive  Service  Corps.  This  non- 
profit corpwration  has  in  its  first  year  pro- 
vided the  expert  services  of  more  than  60 
retired  U.S.  businessmen  to  enterprises  in 
11  Latin  nations. 

I*rlvate  American  citizens  from  27  states 
are  matching  resources  and  needs  with  Latin 
American  counterparts  engaged  in  com- 
munity development  activities  in  many 
countries. 

In  physical  terms,  well  over  half  the  people 
of  Latin  America  are  benefiting  from  U.S- 
asslsted  Alliance  programs,  including  more 
than  25  million  who  are  receiving  surplus 
food  from  the  United  States  and  100  million 
people  who  are  protected  from  malaria 
through  U.S. -supported  eradication  pro- 
grams. More  than  1.5  million  people  are 
living  in  Alliance  sponsored  homes:  a  mil- 
lion children  are  attending  school  for  the 
first  time  because  of  new  Alliance  class- 
rooms; hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
receiving  medical  attention  from  new  hos- 
pitals, and  health  centers;  and  more  than 
13  million  people  are  benefiting  from  Alli- 
ance-financed water  supply  and  sanitation 
projects. 

FISCAL    TE.VR    1967    PR3CR.\M  I 

In  the  first  four  and  one-half  years  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  Latin  America  has  re- 
ceived $4.8  billion  In  food,  equipment,  and 
technical  assistance  from  the  United  States. 
This  Is  the  sum  total  of  U.S.  resources  chan- 
neled to  the  southern  part  of  the  hemisphere 
through  AID.  the  Exjwrt-Import  Bank.  Pood 
for  Peftce,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  of  the  Inter-.^merican 
Development  Bank. 

The  proposed  AID  contribution  to  the  Alli- 
ance In  fiscal  year  1967  is  (595  million.  This 
represents' a  slight  increase  from  the  $581.1 
million  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Development  Loans:  $500  million  is  re- 
quired for  continued  program  assistance  and 
project  lending.  Under  consideration  are 
program  loans  In  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Chile 
in  support  of  their  own  efforts  to  carry  on 
reform,  stabilization  and  development  pro* 
grams.  Project  loans  will  be  made  for  agri- 
culttiral  credit,  expansion  of  educational 
facilities,  savings  and  loan  and  other  Insti- 
tutions dedicated  to  Increasing  the  housing 
>upply,  private  industries  producing  goods 
for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export, 
private  development  banks,  and  public  in- 
vestment projects  such  as  roads,  power  sys- 
tems, and  other  infrastructure  needed  to 
facilitate  the  growth  of  the  economies. 

Through  sizeable  program  asslst.ince,  AID 
Is  helping  to  provide  the  flow  of  goods  from 
the  United  States  required  for  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  private  sector  in  addi- 
tion to  essential  public  Investments.  All 
three  countries  have  demonstrated  the  fl- 
nancUl  discipline  and  capacity  for  self-help 
necessary  for  the  effective  use  of  large  scale 
program  loans  for  development  purposes. 

In  Brazil.  Out  government  has  undertaken 
a  major  development  effort  on  a  s<5und,  long- 


term  b:tsls.  reversing  a  st.%tLst  trend  In  favor 
of  prlv!ite  enterprise  and  foret^  ;r;ve:tment. 

Local  currency  geJieraied  by  a  program 
loan  will  be  u.sed  in  BmzU  to  help  finance 
private  sector  development  In  agriculture, 
indiLstry.  and  in  hoiislng  throii^jh  interme- 
diate credit  institutions.  It  Is  expected  th.at 
additional  counterpart  funds  will  be  ear- 
marked for  projects  in  water  and  sew.ige, 
public  health  and  education.  In  addition, 
project  lending  is  proposed  for  transporta- 
tion, pu-Aor  and  steel  production. 

Assistance  to  Chile  in  fiscal  year  1967  will 
support  the  nation's  efforts  to  reduce  tlie 
rate  of  inflation,  to  broaden  the  bas.e  of  tax- 
ation and  education,  and  distribute  more 
hind  to  the  peasant  population.  Dollars 
from  a  program  loan  will  finance  imports  of 
materials  and  equipment  by  private  Uidus- 
try  while  the  local  currency  generated  will 
be  used  for  the  public  investment  budget 
with  emphasis  on  agriculture,  education  and 
health. 

In  the  fall  of  1965.  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment, with  the  support  of  the  United  States, 
the  World  Bank,  and  the  International 
Monet.iry  Fund,  developed  a  comprehensive 
economic  reform  program  which  included 
the  following  .«;elf-help  measures:  Devalua- 
tion of  tlie  exchange  rate  for  most  Imports; 
restriction  on  government  spending;  new  tax 
me:\sures:  limitations  <^n  price  and  waee  In- 
creases; and  improved  pl.tnning  for  the  en- 
tire economy,  Tlie  AID  program  loan  for 
fiscal  year  1967  will  help  Colombia  achieve 
financial  bal.ince  at  a  level  necessary  for  ac- 
celerated economic  growth  and  social  prog- 
ress. This  assistance  will  make  a  direct  con- 
tribution both  to  closing  the  balance  of 
payments  gap  and  to  increasing  the  ability 
of  the  government  to  meet  its  Investment 
targets  through  non-lnfiationary  means, 

TECHNICAL    COOPEH.\TION- 

The  Technical  Cooperation  proc;ram  for 
fiscal  yp.ir  1967  amounting  to  $9.5  million 
will  help  speed  development  in  I^^tin  Amer- 
ica through  the  provision  of  U  .S.  experti.se 
in  the  fields  of  public  and  business  admin- 
istration, education,  health,  agrlculttire. 
transportation,  labor,  and  public  safety. 
More  US.  private  and  public  contractors, 
including  .American  universities,  will  be  tised 
to  supp<.)rt  CS.  capital  investment,  build 
development  institutions  and  develop  the 
essential  knowhow  and  trained  manpower 
required  for  continued  growth  in  L.>tin 
America. 

AID  pl.Tns  to  participate  In  a  Joint  effort 
of  the  Colombian  Government,  the  Ford, 
Rockefeller,  and  Kellogt?  Foundations,  and 
several  liuernatlonal  .ngencies  to  promote 
agricultural  education  and  development. 
The  AID  emphasis  will  be  U>  exp  ind  and  im- 
prove the  curriculum  and  faculties  of  three 
agricultural  universities  in  Colombia. 
Through  a  contract  with  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  .MD  will  provide  for  the  advisory 
services  of  nine  US.  profp.ss<->rs  and  other 
short-term  consultant*  during  R.scal  vear 
1967. 

In  Peru,  under  AID  contract,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  CiU-olina  Is  helping  to  im- 
prove the  curriculum  and  administration  of 
the  National  Agricultural  University,  one  of 
the  m.ost  promi.ilng  Institutions  of  the  land 
grant  co'.:e>:e  type  in  Latin  AmB.-lca. 

In  the  interest  of  prr.>mntlng  civil  stability, 
technical  a.ssi'i'ance  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
vided 'o  pcillce  organizations  In  Liitin  .Amer- 
ica. Tlie  major  thrust  of  this  effort  is  the 
development  of  more  efBcient  operations  and 
greater  coordination  amon^  the  many  non- 
military  internal  security  forces  of  Alliance 
countries 

Other  Kinds  of  .^ssL^tance'  Supporting  as- 
sistance funds  amounting  to  $33  3  million 
are  being  requested  for  fiscal  yetu-  1967, 
largely  to  help  the  Dominican  Republic  meet 
projected  fiscal  and  bahuice  of  payroents 
deficits. 


The  Food  for  Peace  program  in  Latin 
America  v.-ill  to  tied  to  development  pro- 
gr.uns  so  as  to  give  greater  emphasi.s  to  help- 
ing recipient  countries  meet  their  own  food 
needs.  It  is  contemplated  that  increa-sed 
emphasis  also  will  be  given  to  sales  under 
long-term,  dollar-repayable  credits.  I:  is 
proposed  that  commodities  valued  at  $195 
million  be  made  available  in  fiscal  year  19CT 
under  the  Food*  for  Peace  program. 

AID  will  continue  to  collaboVate  in  fco- 
n.imic  and  stKrial  dcveloijment  matters  with 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDBi,  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  UN  Special  Fund.  Tlic  possibility 
will  be  considered  of  consultative  groups 
being  created  for  additional  countries  under 
the  leadership  of  the  World  Bank.  The 
Unittxl  States  will  also  cotitinuc  to  encourage 
the  European  countries,  Canada,  and  Japan 
to  make  more  assistance  available,  on  easier 
terms. 

Agricuture,  Education,  and  Health:  The 
most  significant  Increases  proposed  for  AID 
program.s  in  I'lscal  year  1967  are  in  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  health.  In  keeping 
with  President  Johnson  s  promise  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  World's  developing  nations  that 
"this  nation's  dream  of  a  great  society  does 
not  stop  at  the  water's  edge,"  AID  hopes  to 
incrcise  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
nations  prepared  to  devote  an  increased 
proportion  of  their  own  resources  to  priority 
development  problems  including  these  three 
areas. 

It  is  proposed  that  there  be  expanded  efforts 
to  control  malaria  and  aftosa  (foot  and 
mouth  dise.ise) ,  to  develop,  on  a  large  scale, 
pilot  programs  to  combat  malnutrition  in 
pre-school  children;  and  to  assist  health 
ministries  and  private  health  services  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  expanded  health 
activities. 

AID  will  also  be  prepared  In  fiscal  year 
1967  to  respond  to  requests  for  lielp  in 
fa.mlly  planning  and  other  aspects  of  popula- 
tion control. 

It  seems  likely  that  Latin  America  will  also 
respond  affirmatively  in  fiscal  year  1967  to 
the  U.S.  pledge  to  assist  in  a  continent-wide 
effort  to  develop  production  of  fertilizer. 
pesticides,  and  other  products  needed  to  in- 
crease agricultural  yields. 

To  support  self-help  efforts  to  revlt.ili7P 
the  agricultural  sector  In  Latin  America.  AID 
is  proposing  a  program  for  fiscal  year  1967 
of  development  loans  for  agricultural  co- 
operative movements,  marketing,  supervised 
credit,  farm  to  market  roads,  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  seed,  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion. 

AID  will  continue  to  assist  Latin  America 
In  overcoming  the  deficiencies  In  profcsslon:iI 
and  skilled  manpower  that  block  the  road 
to  economic  development.  To  help  Latin 
American  governments  meet  the  need  for 
education,  development  loans  are  planned 
for  university  reform.  Industrial  training, 
primary  and  secondard  school  construction, 
teacher  training  centers,  and  advanced 
research. 


Debate  Urged  Before  Start  of  Alteration 
on  Weit  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  TODD.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  me  that  It  has  been 
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proposed  that  the  west  fi-ont  of  the  Capi- 
tol will  be  replaced  with,  among  other 
things,  a  cafeteria.  Although  there  may 
be  a  need  for  additional  tourist  facilities 
near  the  Capitol,  it  seems  to  me  that  be- 
fore contracts  are  drawn  or  construction 
t-'ets  underway  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  consider 
whether  or  not  these  changes  would  be 
m  keeping  with  our  desire  to  preserve 
the  traditions  and  ai-chitectui'al  patterns 
as^sociated  with  this  historic  buildins. 

The  rules  and  traditions  of  the  Con- 
L'ress  are  among  the  important  institu- 
tion.s  which  have  enabled  our  great  Na- 
tion to  survive  periods  of  stress  and  tur- 
moil without  sacrificing  the  fundamental 
concepts  in  accordance  with  which  our 
Nation  serves  its  citizens.  Although 
stone  and  architecture  is  not  a  substitute 
for  restraint  and  balance  in  the  minds 
of  men,  it  does  much  to  remind  us  of  the 
greatness  which  has  preceded  us  and  the 
progress  which  will  follow  us.  If  we 
pass  this  architecture  down  to  succeeding 
generations,  it  may  give  them  a  greater 
respect  for  both  our  successes  and  our 
failures,  so  that  they  can  improve  upon 
both. 

In  the  sweep  of  history  ahead  of  us,  I 
think  we  would  better  serve  our  Nation 
if  we  left  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
as  it  was  planned  and  provide  pubUc  fa- 
cilities elsewhere  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  not  impair  the  dreams 
and  visions  which  are  created  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  as  they  view  the 
Capitol  from  the  west. 

In  any  event,  it  would  be  most  appro- 
priate to  have  this  entire  subject  debated 
at  length  in  Congress  prior  to  the  taking 
of  action.    I  urge  that  this  be  done. 
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Chicago  Committee  of  100  Makes  Anunal 
Awards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  nxiNois 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 
Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  25,  1966,  the  Chicago  Committee 
of  100,  a  distinguished  interracial,  civic 
organization  of  business  and  professional 
people  pledged  to  foster  civic,  social,  and 
economic  improvement  in  its  community, 
held  its  annual  Good  American  Awards 
banquet.  This  impressive  event  climaxed 
another  of  the  committee's  year-long 
progi-ams  of  initiating  and  developing  a 
closer  spirit  of  cooperation  among  mem- 
bers of  both  majority  and  minority 
groups,  and  recognizing  outstanding  in- 
dividuals who  have  "walked  the  extra 
mile"  in  civic  work  and  human  relations. 
More  than  700  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans attended  this  outstanding  affair  on 
the  evening  of  May  25  in  the  Edgewater 
Room  of  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  to 
witness  the  presentation  of  the  Good 
American  Award  to  31  civic,  business, 
and  professional  leaders,  whose  con- 
tributions In  human  relations  were  held 
by  the  committee  to  be  deserving  of  spe- 


cial tribute.  In  addition,  31  business 
firms  and  institutions  were  presented 
certificates  of  commendation  for  their 
effoi-ts  to  promote  fair  employment  piac- 
tices. 

IDEALS    OF    DEMOCR.^CT 

Since  its  inception  in  1941,  the  Chicago 
Committee  of  100  has  striven  to  re- 
awaken the  American  conscience  to  the 
sacred  ideals  of  our  democratic  tenets. 
During  this  distuibing  period  when  peo- 
ples of  every  nation  are  clamoring  for 
basic  liberties,  the  committee  believes 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Americans  to 
assume  leadership  in  quelling  all  forms 
of  i-acial  and  religious  bigotiy.  Our  in- 
ternal peace  and  harmony,  as  well  as  our 
national  image  abroad  no  longer  can  af- 
ford mere  lip  service  to  the  ideals  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  equal  opportunity. 

Tile  committee  has  successfully  cn;- 
ployed  an  enlightened,  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  our  current  problems.  It  ha.s 
initiated  cultural  and  social  improvement 
programs  in  an  atempt  to  bring  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  groups  together  in 
closer  cooperation  and  harmony.  The 
committee  also  considers  that  a  vital 
part  of  its  responsibility  is  to  inform  the 
public  of  its  position  on  domestic  issues 
through  releases  carried  in  the  Chicago 
press  and  letters  to  concerned  persons 
and  groups. 

Woven  into  the  fabric  of  its  philosophy 
is  the  committee's  conviction  that  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  making  im- 
portant strides  In  the  areas  of  civic  im- 
provement and  civil  rights  should  be 
properly  and  publicly  honored.  Each 
year,  therefore,  the  committee  conducts 
a  search  of  the  nation  for  outstanding 
citizens  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee have  consistently  adhered  to  and 
practiced  the  basic  precepts  which  have 
made  America  unrivaled  in  its  greatne.ss 
and  potentiality. 

To  be  a  recipient  of  the  Good  Ameri- 
can Award  is  a  distinguished  honor.  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  chosen  to  receive 
this  coveted  award  at  the  1966  banquet. 

SOME    OF    THE    NOTED    RECIPIENTS 

Among  others  who  have  also  received 
the  Good  American  Award  are:  U.S.  At- 
torney  General— now  Senator— Robert 
P.  Kennedy;  the  Most  Reverend  Bernard 
J.  Shell,  auxiliary  archbishop  of  the  Chi- 
cago Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese;   the 
Honorable  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr., 
then  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps;  Col. 
Jacob   M.    Arvey,   Democratic   national 
committeeman  from  the  State  of  Illinois; 
J.  Paul  Austin,  president  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co.;   the  late  MarshaU  Field,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun -Times  and 
the    Chicago   Daily   News;    J.    Howard 
Wood,     publisher,     Chicago     Tribune: 
Douglas  B.  Anderson,  Illinois  representa- 
tive for  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas;  John 
S,  Boyle,  chief  judge,  circuit  coiu-t  of 
Cook  County,   111.;    Gwendolyn   Brooks, 
Pulitzer  Prize  wlnnmg  poetess;  John  E. 
Cullerton,  director  of  labor.  State  of  Illi- 
nois;   Morris   R.   DeWoskin,   president, 
Morris  R.  DeWoskin  &  Co.;  Lawrence  S. 
Fanning,  executive  editor,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Dr.  Roy  R.  Griker,  Michael  Reese 
Hospital;   Vernon  Hemdon.  vice  presi- 
dent, Hilton  Hotels  Corp.;  Dr.  Theodore 
K.  Lawless,  dermatologist;  Oscar  Mayer, 
chairman,  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.;  the  Rever- 


end Dr.  Archibald  J  Carev,  Jr  .  pastor 
Quinn  Chapel  AME  Church;  the  Honor- 
able Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor,  city  of 
Chicago:  the  Honorable  Everett  M. 
DiRKSEN,  minority  leader,  U.S  Senate; 
The  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas,  U.S. 
Senator  fiom  Illinois:  Conrad  N.  Hilton, 
president,  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.;  Dr.  Percy 
L.  Julian,  president,  the  Julian  Labora- 
tories, Inc.:  the  Honorable  Otto  Kerner. 
Governor,  Slate  of  Illinois:  Stuart  lAf-t. 
publisher,  Chicago's  American;  C.  E.  Mc- 
Kit trick,  assistant  to  the  publisher,  Chl- 
caco  Tribune;  the  Honorable  James  B. 
Parsons,  judge.  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois;  Geoi'ge 
Besiow.  president,  Beslow  A.ssociates; 
Arthur  Rubloff,  chairman,  Arthur  Rub- 
loff  &  Co.;  Russ  Stewart,  executive  vice 
president,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chi- 
cago Daily  Ne-vvs;  the  Honorable  Hut)eit 
L.  Will,  judge.  U.S.  District  Couit  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois. 

EXPLAINS   PURPOSES    OF   COMMITTEE 

Eriiest  R.  Rather,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Committee  of  100.'  explained  to 
the  May  25,  1966,  banquet  audlei.ce  what 
the  purposes  of  the  committee  are,  and 
what  methods  are  used  to  advance  its 
goals: 

Since  its  inception,  25  years  ago,  Tlie 
Cliicago  Committee  of  One  Hundred  h;v3 
steadily  developed  a  program  of  positive 
hum.in  relations  which  we  believe  Is  ex- 
tremely effective  in  bringing  together  per- 
sons; of  diverse  ethnic  and  religious  group."!. 
We  have  always  stressed  the  positives  of 
muns  relntion.ships  to  man  and  refused  t<> 
resort  to  negative  or  sensational  attempts  to 
dramatize  the  struggle  of  America's  minor- 
ity groups  to  achieve  full  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Tlirough  our  awards  program  we  publicly 
recognize  the  positive  endeavors  of  Individ- 
uals and  institutions,  thus  paying  tribute 
to  their  dedication  to  America's  true  con- 
cept of  a  way  of  lUe.  At  the  same  time,  we 
envision  our  awards  as  becoming  a  catalyst 
to  others  who  may  need  such  a  stimulu.'i 
to  translate  their  learnings  toward  good 
-Americanism  into  action. 

We  firmly  believe  that  Americans  of  all 
races  and  creeds  can  live,  work  and  play 
together  and,  by  so  doing,  continue  to  build 
this  great  nation  of  oiu's  into  a  community 
of  uniiaralleied  moral,  spiritual  and  physical 
strength. 

Our  entire  efforts  and  aspirations  .ore  based 
upon  our  definition  of  a  Good  American,  and 
it  is  our  fondest  desire  that  this  creed  may 
soon  become  an  Integral  part  in  the  relation- 
ships of  all  men  in  their  dally  lives,  on  the 
community,  state  and  national  levels.  Tlie 
Credo.  "A  Good  American",  captures  the  total 
spirit  of  our  great  nation.  Within  it  are 
inspiring  guidelines  toward  which  all  Amer- 
icans c«n  look  when -Bearching  fo  the  real 
meanings  of  democracy,  especially  appropri- 
ate in  these  days  of  crises;  "A  Good  Amer- 
ican '  Is  a  title  to  which  we  all  can  aspire. 
I  would  now  like  t.j  read  for  you  this  creed: 

"A    GOOD    AMERICAN" 


"A  good  American  U  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  whose  devotion  to  our  truest 
Ideals  transcends  all  selfish  Indulgence.  He 
is  the  citizen  who  refuses  to  swerve  toward 
bigotry  because  the  road  of  the  patriot  is  as 
straight  as  the  arrow  which  ixilnts  b.ick- 
w.ard  through  history  to  the  deepest  mean- 
ings  of  our  Constitution. 

•  A  good  American  is  the  citizen  who  recog- 
nizes that  fair  play  is  a  two-way  street,  that 
to  Bcept  is  to  give,  to  be  respected  ia  to 
respect,  and  to  be  honored  Is  to  honor 

"Good  Americans  are  found  In  America'* 
hinterlands,  in  our  highest  buildings  which 
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scrape  the  bluest  skies.  They  are  North; 
they  are  South.  They  are  East,  and  they  are 
West.  They  know  no  color,  no  creed,  no 
sex,  no  national  origin.  Good  Americans 
are  rich;  they  are  poor.  They  are  hximble, 
yet  they  are  strong.  Good  Americans  are 
the  legion  who  know  right  and  revere  right 
becaiue  In  America  right  Is  good  and  good 
is  God.' 


BimiingbaiD-Jeffersoii    Coanty    Ciyic 
Center  Sjrmbol  of  a  City's  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  today  to  attend  a  luncheon 
meeting  held  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  in  New 
York  City  by  the  Birmingham-Jefferson 
County  Civic  Center  Authority,  which 
was  attended  by  a  delegation  of  Birming- 
ham public  officials  and  business  leaders 
including  Mayor  Albert  Boutwell.  and  the 
entire  city  council. 

The  purpose  of  this  important  occa- 
sion was  the  announcement  of  a  $25  mil- 
lion tax  supported  civic  center  to  be  built 
on  23  acres  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  which  will  open  In 
1970,  and  also  to  announce  a  nation- 
wide American  Institute  of  Architects- 
approved  c<Mnpetition  to  be  held  to  select 
the  winning  desigrn  for  the  center. 

The  following  news  release  together 
with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Alex  S.  Lacy, 
chairman  of  the  Birmingham-Jefferson 
Civic  Center  Authority,  and  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Bouldln,  president  of  the  Birming- 
ham Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
president  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co..  gives 
the  story  of  this  exciting  project.  This 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  growth  and  prog- 
ress apparent  on  every  hand  in  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  which  it  is  my  privilege 
to  represent  In  the  Congress. 

Nrw  YoMC,  June  22. — A  $25  million  tax 
supported  Civic  Center  to  be  built  on  23 
acres  In  the  heart  of  downtown  Birmingham. 
Alabama,  will  open  In  1970.  It  was  announced 
here  today. 

Alex  8.  Lacy,  chairman  of  the  Birmingham- 
Jefferson  (County)  Civic  Center  Authority 
created  by  the  Alabama  state  legislature,  said 
a  nationwide  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects-approved competition  would  be  held  to 
select  the  winning  design  for  the  center. 

A  delegation  of  Birmingham  public  officials 
and  business  leaders  Including  Mayor  Albert 
Boutwell.  and  the  entire  City  Council,  at- 
tended the  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza  where  the  plans  were  revealed. 

The  Center  is  believed  to  be  unique  since 
it  will  house  theatrical,  symphonic,  operatic, 
ballet,  sports  and  convention  activities  as  a 
complex  In  one  location. 

It  will  consist  of  a  14.000  seat  coliseum,  a 
3.000  seat  concert  hall,  a  1.000  seat  theater, 
a  100,000  square-foot  exhibition  hall,  meet- 
ing rooms,  restaurant,  cafeteria  and  piarking 
fadllttee.  Heretofore,  civic  centers  have  not 
Included  such  a  variety  of  facilities  built  In 
one  complex. 

At  a  Hotel  Plaza  luncheon.  Mr.  Lacy  said 
the  Center  Is  being  built  to  answer  the  pub- 
lic demand  to  bouse  the  "great  cultural. 
sports  and  business  activity  which  has  long 
bc«n  Birmingham's  heritage." 


First  phase  of  the  building  program  will 
bo  the  nationwide  architectural  w^jmpeti- 
tion  for  the  Center's  design.  A  panel  of 
Ave  Jurors.  thre«  architects  and  two  laymen, 
win  select  the  winning  desiRn. 

Max  Abramcvlt?  New  York.  Gyo  Abata. 
St.  Louis  and  John  Carl  Warnecke.  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  the  three  architect  representa- 
tives: Harold  Burri.s-Meyer.  Bi.x-a  Raton.  Fla.. 
and  John  Fernald.  London.  England,  are  the 
two  lay  representiitives. 

Last  year  the  Alabama  legislature  created 
the  Birmingham- Jefferson  (County)  Civic 
Center  Authority  and  also  passed  two  county- 
wide  tax  bills  to  finance  the  Center,  A  two- 
cent  tax  on  cigarettes  and  a  one-percent  tax 
on  hotel  and  motel  room;?,  applicable  only  In 
Jefferson  County,  went  into  effect  and  has 
already  brought  In  over  $1  million 

Under  terms  of  the  .\  I..A.  competition,  the 
jurors  will  select  eight  finalists  from  those 
submlttme  designs,  each  of  whom  will  re- 
ceive a  $5,000  prize 

The  winner,  to  be  selected  from  the  eight 
finalists,  will  receive  a  $25,000  first  prize 
payable  toward  the  commission  which  will 
be  six  percer.t  of  the  $22  million  cost  of  con- 
struction. Second  prize  will  be  $15,000  and 
third  $5,000 

"Birmingham  and  Jefferson  County  .\re  In 
the  fortunate  position  of  having  to  build  a 
civic  center  to  accommodate  already  exist- 
ing needs,"  Mr  Lacy  said.  "We  are  not  in  the 
position  of  building  these  facilities  and  then 
creating  organizations  to  perform  in  them 
and  developing  a  public  following  to  till  the 
halls. 

Birmingham's  interest  in  sports  and  cul- 
tural activities  has  been  demonstrated  year 
after  year  We  have  the  oldest  contlnuotis 
arts  festival  in  the  United  States  Our  70,- 
000  seat  football  stadium  is  filled  to  capac- 
ity several  times  each  season  for  college  and 
professional  games,  and  capacity  crowds  fol- 
low basketbjiU,  track  and  other  sportis. 

The  concert  hall  will  provide  a  home  for 
the  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  one 
of  the  country's  major  metropolitan  musical 
organizations,  as  well  as  the  Civic  Opera,  the 
Birmingham  Civic  Ballet,  the  Birmingham 
Music  Club  and  other  musical  organiza- 
tions. 

The  centers  13,000  seat  coUseum  will  be 
designed  for  ice  hockey,  indoor  track,  bas- 
ketball games,  horse  shows,  fairs,  conven- 
tions, banquets,  balls  and  similar  public 
meetings 

Birmingham's  three  theatrical  organiza- 
tions, its  30-year-old  Chamber  Music  So- 
ciety, will  perform  in  the  1.000  seat  theater 
and  recital  hall. 

Land  for  the  Civic  Center  is  being  ac- 
quired through  an  urban  renewal  program 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1965 

WilUam  A  Briggs,  FAIA.  Richmond.  Va.. 
made  the  requirement  study  and  will  serve 
ad   professional   advisor    to   the   competition. 

Members  of  the  Civic  Center  Authority.  In 
addition  to  Chairman  Lacy,  are  Birmingham 
Mayor  Albert  Boutwell,  vice  chairman;  W. 
Cooper  Green,  president  Jefferson  County 
Commission,  treasiirer;  Hugh  Morrow.  Ill, 
secretary.  City  National  Bank,  treasurer; 
and  John  Lathram,  Bessemer.  Ala.;  and 
Tram  Sessions,  Liberty  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Rem.\rks  or  Alex  S.  Lacy.  Chairm.an.  Bir- 
mincham-Jefferson  Chic  CENrER  Author- 
rrr.  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York,  NY.. 
June  22,  1966 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  itie  very  pleased 
that  so  many  of  you  cjime  to  this  meeting 
and  have  honored  us  with  your  presence. 

This  is  an  important  occasion  for  us  and 
I  think  its  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  over  40  of  my  fellow  citizens  from  Bir- 
mingham and  Jefferson  County  have  taken 
the  time,  trouble  and  expense  to  be  here.  I 
hope  you  have  had   an  opportunity   to  talk 


with  them,  for  they  are  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Birmingham— the  political 
and  cultural  representatives  of  our  City. 

Many  of  you  may  wonder  why  we  came  to 
New  York  to  announce  an  architectural  com- 
petition for  a  civic  center  in  a  city  1,000  miles 
from  here.  It's  true  that  this  might  seem 
like  a  local  venture.  Certainly,  you  might 
say  to  yourselves — this  concerns  Birmingham 
and  its  people. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  that  any 
addition  to  the  cultural  wealth  of  our  coun- 
try— no  matter  where — represents  a  gain  for 
all  of  the  nation.  Your  Lincoln  Center  is  a 
local  Institution,  yet  we  in  Alabama  are  en- 
riched by  it  and  are  vitally  interested  in  it 
Very  fra«kly.  ■we  came  to  New  York  to 
announce  this  competition  for  two  reasons 
First,  we  recognize  New  York  as  the  com- 
mimfcations  capital  of  the  world.  Our  com- 
petition is  an  important  one  and  we  believe 
the  Civic  Center  we  are  going  to  build  is 
worthy  of  national  attention 

Second,  and  we  look  upon  this  as  an 
equally  compelling  reason,  we  believe  this 
announcement  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
tell  you  something  about  our  City  and  its 
cultural  wealth  and  heritage. 

Much  has  happened  In  Birmingham  since 
1962.  The  building  of  a  civic  center  is  the 
concrete  expression  of  the  real  ideals  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens.  It's  something 
of  which  we're  proud. 

Building  civic  centers  seems  to  be  a  pre- 
occupation of  many  American  cities  today. 
For  many  years,  it  was  the  primiu-y  and 
popular  topic  of  conversation  around  Bir- 
mingham. Fnnally.  the  talking  stage  stopped 
and  action  began. 

Tlie  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
representing  the  business  community, 
studied  the  problem.  Its  report  sho'w.ed  the 
need  was  clear  and  urged  top  priority  for  the 
project. 

.  In  1963.  a  new  organization  called  "Opera- 
tion New  Birmingham"  was  formed.  One 
objective  was  to  study  the  central  business 
district  of  the  City.  And  it  was  tremen- 
dously gratifying  that  the  architects  of  Bir- 
mingham donated  over  5,000  hours  of  their 
services  toward  this  objective  They  came 
up  with  a  plan  for  a  new  Birmingham,  and 
it  included  a  civic  center  as  a  major  com- 
ponent. 

Birminham  and  Jefferson  County  are  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  having  to  build  a 
civic  center  to  accommodate  already  existing 
needs.  We  are  not  in  the  position  of  build- 
ing these  facilities  and  then  creating  orga- 
nizations to  perform  in  them  and  developing 
a  public  following  to  fill  the  halls. 

Birmingham's  Interest  In  sports  and  cul- 
tural activities  has  been  demonstrated  year 
after  year.  We  have  the  oldest  contlntious 
arts  festival  In  the  United  States.  Our  70- 
000-seat  football  stadium  Is  filled  to  capacity 
several  times  each  season  for  college  and 
professional  games,  and  capacity  crowds  fol- 
low basketball,  track  and  other  sports. 

Over  a  year  ago.  the  City  retained  William 
A.  Briggs,  an  architect,  to  make  a  require- 
ment study  for  the  Center.  He  recommended 
construction  of  a  civic  center  consisting  of 
a  coliseum,  concert  hall,  theater,  exhibition 
hall,  restaurants  and  parking  facilities. 

Little  time  was  lost  in  implementing  !he 
recommendations. 

Last  summer  the  Alabama  Legislature 
passed  an  act  creating  the  Birmingham- 
Jefferson  Civic  Center  Authority  as  a  public 
body  which  would  be  neither  an  agency  of 
the  City  nor  of  Jefferson  County  and  would 
be  county-wide  in  Us  scope.  Its  job  is  to 
design,  build  and  operate  the  Center 

The  Legislature  also  passed  two  other  im- 
F>ortant  acts  which  provided  the  wherewithal 
to  buUd  the  Center.  Both  acts  applied  to 
Jefferson  Coimty  only.  One  bill  increased 
the  tax  on  cigarettes  two  cents  per  pack,  the 
other  placed  a  one  percent  tax  on  hot*"!  and 
motel   rooms. 
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Tlipse  L.ixes  went  Into  effect  on  September 

first  of  last  year  and  have  already  brought 
in  over  one  million  dollars  in  revenue.  So 
we  are  not  talking  about  dreams — we  are 
talking  about  realities. 

Taxing  Is  no  more  popular  in  Birmingham 
than  It  is  In  New  York,  Nevertheless,  all 
the  acts  parsed  the  Legislature  overwhelm- 
ingly. And  as  you  know,  when  laws  of  this 
kind  p,\ss  overwhelmingly  it  means  the  peo- 
ple are  behind  the  laws  overwhelmingly — 
especially  the  people  who  must  pay  the  bills. 
The  act  creating  the  authority  requires 
that  the  architect  who  will  design  the  Center 
must  be  selected  through  a  competition  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. A  panel  of  five  jurors  will  make  the 
final  selection;  three  axe  architects  and  two 
laymen. 

We  are  proud  to  announce  thai  five  inter- 
nationally known  figures  in  architecture  and 
the  theatrical  world  have  consented  to  -serve 
on  the  panel.  All  are  knowii  to  you,  and  I 
would  like  lo  introduce  them  now. 

Max  AbramoMt/.  of  Harrison  and  Abram- 
ovitz  is  a  Fellow  of  the  A.I.A.  He  served  :is 
Deputy  Director  of  Planning  of  United  Na- 
tions headquarters.  Among  the  many  bufld- 
ings  he  has  designed  are  Philharmonic  Hall, 
Lincoln  Center,  and  the  Alcoa  Building  in 
Pit'sburgh, 

Gyo  Obata  of  St  Louis  has  made  many  im- 
portant architectural  contributions.  Among 
his  important  projects  are  the  Space  Museimi 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  IBM 
nesearch  Center  in  Los  Gatos.  California. 

John  Ctrl  Warnecke  heads  the  architectural 
firm  bearing  his  name,  with  offices  in  San 
Franci.sco.  Honolulu.  Washington,  DC  .  and 
New  York.  His  designs  have  won  27  national 
and  regional  awards  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Warnecke  was  appointed  to  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Aru  by  President  Kennedy 

The  laymen  representatives  on  the  panel 
are  Harold  Burris-Meyer  of  Boca  Raton. 
Florida,  Director  of  the  University  Tlieater. 
Florid, I  Atl.intic  University,  and  John  Fernald 
of  l/ondon,  England 

Mr,  Burris-Meyer  serves  as  sound  con- 
sultant to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  the 
New  York  City  Center  among  others.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  books  on  theaters  and 
auditoriums. 

John  'Fernald,  Follow  of  the  Royal  Societv 
of  Arts,  London,  l.as  directed  over  300  pro- 
ductions in  England  since  1921.  He  was  for- 
merly principal  and  administrator  of  the 
Royal  Acidemy  of  Dramatic  Art  in  London 
In  1962  he  directed  The  Affairs"  on  Broad- 
way. 

William  A  Briggs,  who  made  the  Civic 
Center  lequirement  study,  will  .serve  as  pro- 
fe.s.slonaI  advi.sor  lor  the  competition. 

Now  for  the  deUils  of  the  Civic  Center 

The  Coliseum  will  have  a  seating  capacity 
of  13.000  and  wHi  be  designed  to  accommo- 
date ice  hockey,  basketball.  Indoor  track,  ro- 
deos, circuses,  ice  shows  and  large  meetings 
We  will  also  have  an  exhibition  hall  of  about 
100.000  .square  feet  which  will  enable  us  to 
attract  trade  shows  and  conventions.  The 
Authority  will  probably  operate  Birming- 
ham's 5.000-seat  Municipal  Auditorium  and 
thus  will  be  able  to  offer  e.xhlbitors  a  wide 
variety  of  facilities. 

The  3,000-seat  concert  hall  will  be  of 
multi-purpose  design  and  will  accommodate 
the  s>Tnphony  orchestra,  opera,  ballet  and 
drama.  The  theater  will  have  a  maximum  of 
1,000-seats  but  will  have  an  adjustable  stage 
to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  settings  from 
a  standard  proscenium  arrangement  to  a 
thrust  stage. 

Altogether,  the  Civic  Center  will  provide 
at  one  location  the  facilities  for  every  form 
of  entert.ainment — music,  drama,  dance. 
sports  and  conventions,  plus  restaurants, 
meeting  rooms  and  parking  facilities. 

First  prize  is  $25,000  payable   toward   the 
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commission  of  six  percent  of  construction 
e.^st  which  is  estimated  to  be  $22.5  milhon 
In  other  words,  the  fee  will  be  in  the  order 
of  $1.3  miUlon.  Second  pnze  is  $15,000  and 
third  prize  $5,000.  Honorable  mention 
awards  will  t>e  made  to  the  five  other  final- 
icts  .ind  five  other  entrants. 

According  to  our  schedule,  the  Civic  Ccn- 
t^-r  will  be  built  In  1970  and  dedicated  in 
1971— Just  in  time  for  the  hundredth  anni- 
ver.viry  of  the  founding  of  Birmingham 

Now,  building  a  civic  center  means,  that 
you  are  wking  bricks,  mortar,  steel  and  other 
mate-nals.  arranging  them  in  a  design  and 
putting  them  together.  But  there  is  more 
to  it  th.Tn  that  for  the  very  construction 
represents  the  ideals  and  aspiration  of  the 
people  of  a  city.  In  order  to  know  where  you 
.■■re  going  you  must  know  where  you  are 
In  artdition  to  that  you  must  know  w-hat  vou 
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are 

Walter  Bouldin  is  president  of  the  Alabam.i 
Power  Company  and  also  president  of  the 
Birmingliam  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I 
would  like  him  to  tell  vou  what  Birmingh mi 
is  today.    Mr  Bouldin. 

Remarks  of  Walter  Bodlde.v.  President. 
Birmingham  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce! 
President,  Alabama  Power  Co.,  at  the 
PLAZ.A  Hotel.  New  York.  NY  JvN^  2' 
1966 

When  we  speak  about  Birmingham  today, 
the  first  asset  we  must  mention  is  its  people! 
For  it  is  the  people  of  Birmingham  who  have 
■«-rought  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
our  city  over  the  last  few  years.  Without 
tw^ir  gcKxl  will,  nothing  could  have  happened 
'What--' ...    -  ^^^ 


makes  a  great  city?  Is  it  population? 
Of  course  population  is  Unportant— numbers 
alone  make  for  significance — but  i>opulation 
means  people. 

Is  It  commercial  activity?  That  adds  to 
the  story. 

Does  an  excellent  transportation  system 
make  a  great  city?     It  surely  helps 

Is  scientific  activity  important?  It  helps 
to  add  to  the  mix  of  what  makes  a  city 
great. 

Are  educational  facilities  ImporUnt?  Is  a 
city  great  because  it  has  vast  cultural  re- 
sources' Doesn't  the  kind  of  government 
contribute  to  a  city's  greatness.  Of  course  it 
does. 

In  other  words,  a  city  is  a  combination  of 
many  elements. 

How  does  Birmingham  measure  up  to  these 
few  guidelines  which  makes  us  say  that 
New  York,  Paris,  Rome.  Chicago.  San 
Francisco  and  many  otliers,  are  great  cities? 
Let  s  look  at  population  first.  Birming- 
ham, with  a  metropolitan  population  of  al- 
most 700.000,  is  Alabama's  largest  city.  It's 
a  relatively  young  city  founded  less  than  100 
years  ago  Its  great  mineral  wealth — coal, 
iron  ore  and  limestone— Uiree  essentials  for 
the  manufacture  of  Iron  and  steel — drew 
people  to  the  area. 

While  production  of  these  basic  metals  re- 
mains one  of  our  major  Industries  today, 
Birmingham  has  become  a  city  of  widely  di- 
versified economic  activity,  its  plants  are 
manufacturing  components  for  rockets, 
textiles,  wearing  apparel.  buUding  materials! 
chemicals,  foodstuffs,  transportation  equip- 
ment, furniture,  electrical  and  many  other 
types  of  machinery. 

Birmingham  is  at  the  center  of  a  burgeon- 
ing pulp  and  paper  Industry  which  by  1970 
wiU  have  an  estimated  $3.6  billion  Invested 
In  plants  within  a  350-mile  radius  of  the  city. 
Already  this  Industry  has  attracted  to  the 
Birmingham  area  such  satellite  manufac- 
turers as  the  Belolt  Corporation  which 
recently  expanded  its  operations  In  our  city 
Werthelmer  Bag  Company,  and  the  St.  Joe 
Paper   Company. 

Transportation  is  another  ImporUnt  asset. 


Pour  major  airlines,  eight  railway  .systems 
and  nearly  70  truck  lines  serve  Birmingham's 
need-s.  Just  2.5  miles  from  downt^^wu 
Birmingham  is  the  city's  water  gateway  to 
the  world— Port  Birmingham  located  on' the 
modernized  W'arrior-Tombigbee  waterway 
which  links  us  with  Tidewater  at  Mobile  To 
the  e.i«t  and  south,  two  other  major  w.Ttt-r- 
ways — the  Coosa  and  Alabama  rr.ers  — n!iw 
;ire  being  developed  fully  for  navigation  and 
o*her  benefits. 

BirnunglLam's  industrial  and  domestic 
wat«r  system,  one  of  the  nation's  finest  haa 
some  170  millions  gallons  daily— oioi^p^  u> 
meet  tlie  needs  of  all  users  f.:)r  many  "years 
to  come 

How  does  Birmingham  fare  as  an  educa- 
tional center?  We  think  we  have  a  distin- 
guished group  of  colleges  and  universities 

In  Birmingham   is  the  University  of  AlaJ' 
bania's  muiti-miUion   dollar  Medical  Center 
which   now  occupies  a   15-square-block   area 
and    has   studies    under   wav    to   expand    its 
complex  to  60  square  blocks 

With  an  annu'il  budget  of  some  $25  mil- 
lion, the  Medical  Center  is  one  of  the  most 
noUible  health  facilities  in  the  United  States 
and  is  among  the  nation's  foremost  institu- 
tions for  CiU-dio-Vascular  research,  surgery 
and  patient  care. 

Earlier  this  month,  it  was  announced  Uiat 
Dr.  John  W.  Kirklin.  internationally  re- 
nowned he.art  surgeon  and  researcher  at 
Mayo  Clinic,  had  accepted  the  positions  of 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery  at  the  Medical  Center. 

Adjacent  to  the  medical  center  is  .South- 
ern Research  Institute,  an  independent,  not- 
for-profit  organization,  .serving  industries 
and  government.al  and  health  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  with  basic 
and  applied  research  in  chemistry,  physics 
engineering,  metallurgy,  biology  and  indu&-' 
triai  economics. 

The  institute,  largest  research  organiza- 
tion of  Its  kind  in  the  southeast,  conducts 
one  of  the  most  extensive  cancer  research 
programs  in  the  nation;  on  its  st.aff  of  440 
are  233  men  and  women  with  scientific  de- 
grees Including  38  with  doctorates 

In  addition  to  the  Unlversitv  of  Alabam.\ 
Medical  Center.  Birmingham's'  institutions 
of  higher  learning  include  Sanford  Univer- 
sity and  Birmingham-Southern  College  One 
of  the  oldest  co-educational  institutions  In 
Alabama.  Sanford  occupies  a  new  400-acre. 
$17-million   campus. 

The  119-year-old  Cumberland  School  of 
Law  IS  an  integral  part  of  S«Jiford's  total 
educational  program,  and  Its  School  of  Phar- 
macy is  the  largest  in  the  southeast.  Bir- 
mingham-Southern, a  liberal  arts  college  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  $3  3-mllllon  expansion  pro- 
gram and  has  recently  adopted  a  revolution- 
ary curriculum  which  emphasizes  greater  re- 
search and  independent  study  bv  the  in- 
dividual, 

San  Francisco  and  Rome  are  known  for 
their  natural  beauty.  Well  we  too  have  our 
share  of  hills. 

Birmingham's  residential  neiehlx>rh-KKls 
designed  to  take  best  advantage  of  the  area  s 
rolling,  wooded  hills,  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  nation.  Among  the  city's 
assets  are  its  Symphony  Orchestra,  ballet 
company,  art  museum,  zoo.  and  botanical 
garden,  which  now  has  under  construction 
an  authentic  Japanese  garden  The  city's 
annual  Festival  of  Arts  has  become  nation- 
ally known. 

Birmingham  is.  In  short,  a  conununity  in 
which  commercial,  professional,  scientific 
educaUonal.  social,  and  cultural  activities 
are  blended  In  good  balance. 

Birmingham  is  a  city  IdeaUy  suited  for  the 
civic  center  we  propose,  and  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  that  the  new  facUity  la  to  be 
completed  In  time  for  our  centennial  cele- 
bration in   1971. 
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St.  Antiiony't  Pastor  Retiriiig  to  Lebanon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dean 
of  the  Greater  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Catholic 
clergy,  the  Right  Reverend  Chor-Bishop 
Joseph  David.  D.D..  Ph.  D.,*  will  this 
month  retire  after  33  years  of  service  to 
St.  Anthony's  Church  as  its  pastor.  Mon- 
signor  David  has  been  a  beloved  figure  in 
the  Greater  Lawrence  area  and  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  Lebanon  will  be  a 
source  of  sadness  to  us  all.  But  Mon- 
signor  David  leaves  behind  him  here  in 
the  United"  States  a  wealth  of  good  works. 
The  progress  of  St.  Anthony's  parish 
during  his  pastorate  has  been  remark- 
able in  terms  of  spiritual  and  physical 
progress.  The  monsignor  is  a  scholar  of 
great  wisdom,  who  has  always  main- 
tained the  warmest  relations  with  his 
parishioners,  and  indeed  with  all  those 
In  the  Greater  Lawrence  community. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
In  the  CoiiGRKSsioNAL  Record  two  arti- 
cles from  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
one  outlining  Monsignor  David's  ex- 
traordinary career  as  a  man  of  God.  the 
other  describing  the  heartfelt  retirement 
reception  given  him  by  his  parishioners 
and  friends : 
St.  Anthony's  Pastor  Retiring  to  Lebanon 

Rt.  Rey.  Cbor-Blshop  Joeeph  David,  DX)., 
Ph.D.,  pastor  of  St.  Anthony's  Church  for  33 
years,  ■will  retire  later  this  month  and  return 
to  bis  native  Lebtmon. 

The  dean  of  the  Greater  Lawrence  Catholic 
clergy  leaves  June  29  for  Beirut  when  he  will 
spend  "the  remaining  days  Ood  gives  me  " 
writing  and  relaxing. 

He  refuses  to  disclose  the  subject  of  his 
vrltlngs.  "It's  a  secret,"  he  says  with  a 
twinkle  In  his  eyes  and  admitting  only  that 
It  win  have  to  do  with  the  church  and  his- 
tory. 

The  idea  of  retirement  has  been  In  his 
mind  for  approximately  one  year.  However, 
they  were  not  finalized  iintll  recently.  There 
was  the  matter  of  Lawrence  Redevelopment 
Authority  proposals  to  take  the  church  and 
Ita  adjoining  property  to  permit  an  expan- 
sion of  Lawrence  High  School  and  an  exten- 
sion of  Amesbury  Street. 

Now  that  the  school  committee  has  Indl- 
c*tMl  It  has  not  designs  on  the  property  and 
LBA  consultaAts  have  the  overall  Plains  proj  - 
ect  proposal  In  hand  for  study  and  revision, 
Idonslgnor  David  feels  he  can  go  ahead  with 
bis  plans. 

His  church — the  church  he  has  served 
for  33  years — will  remain.  In  fact,  a  commit- 
tee already  has  been  formed  to  raise  funds 
which  will  pemUt  beautlflcatlon  of  the  edi- 
fice and  Its  surrounding  property. 

BORN    IN    LEBANON 

liCsgr.  David  was  born  In  Sourath.  Lebanon, 
June  3,  1883.  He  attended  the  Jesuit  Uni- 
versity Oft  Beirut  where  he  received  his  bach- 
elor of  arts  and  sciences  degree  cum  laude. 

He  continued  his  studies  for  the  priesthood 
at  tbe  same  university  and  was  ordained  May 
4,  1010  after  being  awarded  his  doctor  of 
pbllooophy  and  doctor  of  divinity  degrees. 
Several  months  later.  His  Beatitude  Ellas 
Hoyek.  the  Marotilte  Patriarch,  appointed 
tatm  professor  and  later  principal  of  tbe 
PatrUtrchal  College  of  St.  John  Maron  In 
Lebanon. 

In  the  summer  of  1913.  and  again  m  1930. 


His  Beatitude  appointed  him   visitor  of  the 
Patriarchal  Archdiocese 

Following  World  War  I,  In  October,  1919, 
Msgr  David  was  appointed  to  a  professorship 
in  the  Jesuit  Universify,  Beirut,  a  position  he 
held  for  a  dozen  years  until  Ins  departure 
lor  the  United  States. 

CAME  TO  UNITED  STATES   IN    193  0 

It  w.is  in  November.  1930  that  he  was  des- 
ignated by  the  Sacred  Congregation  at  Rome 
to  service  in  this  country  and  it  was  in  July 
of  fhe  fo'i'iowins?  year  that  he  left  for  Detroit 
alter  his  rele.use  from  the  Jesuit  University. 

He  w;is  serving  there  wiien.  on  Oct.  15, 
1932.  the  late  W'llliam  CardiiKil  O'Connell 
Cilled  him  from  Detroit  to  assnnie  the  p;ts- 
tfjrate  of  St,  Anthony's  Church.  Less  than 
three  years  later.  His  Beatitude,  the  late 
Patriarch  Anton  Arida.  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  chor-bishop. 

In  appreciation  of  his  services  to  Lebanon 
and  because  of  his  distinguished  qu.ihties  as 
an  educator  and  professor,  the  Lebanese 
government  has  honored  Ms^r  David  on 
three  occasions.  He  was  awarcied  the  Medal 
of  the  National  Cedar  (rank  of  Chevalier)  on 
September  18,  1946:  the  Medal  of  the  Aca- 
demic Pa'.m  1  first  degree!  on  May  7,  1949  and 
the  Medal  of  the  National  Cedar  (rank  of 
ofticieri    on  April  10,  1960. 

LOC:,<L   ACtOMPLISH.Nir.NTS 

Msgr  David  has  realized  many  accomplish- 
ments with  the  cooperation  of  his  parish- 
loners  during  IS  stay  loc<i;iy.  All  debts  were 
paid  and  the  mortgage  cleared  In  November, 
1943.  The  exterior  of  the  old  rectory  and 
church  was  remodeled  and  modernized  five 
years  later  A  new  rectory  was  erected  In 
1949, 

Many  renovations  to  the  church  were  made 
through  the  years.  These  have  included  the 
replacement  of  wooden  alters  with  others 
fashioned  In  marble 

During  his  tenure,  nine  buildings  around 
the  church  property  were  purchased  and 
demolished  to  provide  parking  facilities  for 
parishioners  and  extensive  work  was  done 
at  St,  Anthony's  Cemetery  Methuen 

The  spiritual  progress  of  the  parish  also 
has  been  extensive.  Enrollment  has  quin- 
tupled, several  societies  were  formed  as  In- 
tegral part,s  of  parish  activities  and  a  Sun- 
day School,  choir  and  annual  M.iy  pr.x-e.sslon 
also  were  organized. 

Over    2,500    Ho.nor    Monsignor    David 

Over  2.500  parishioners  and  friends  Sunday 
crowded  Into  St  Anthony's  church  audi- 
torium to  honor  their  retiring  pastor,  Rt. 
Rev.  Chor-Bishop  Joseph  David,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
who  win  leave  the  parish  at  the  end  of  the 
month  after  33  years  of  service, 

Monsignor  David  will  return  In  retirement 
to  his  native  Lebanon 
<3.     Many    presentations    were    made    to    Msgr. 
David. 

Mitchell  Harb  and  .Mien  A  Ramey  pre- 
sented him  with  a  painting  of  the  church. 

Proclamations  and  resolutions  were  also  In 
order. 

Atty.  A  John  Ganem.  chairman  of  the 
affair,  read  a  proclamation  from  Mayor 
Daniel  P  Klley.  Jr.  designating  June  3  as 
■•Father  David  Day."  State  Senator  William 
X,  Wall  presented  the  Chor-Blshop  with  a 
state  senate  resolution  commending  him  for 
his  many  years  of  service, 

Paul  Cronin.  administrative  assistant  to 
Congressman  F.  Bradford  Mor.se.  spoke  and 
said  a  Congressional  resolution  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Also,  state  Rep  John  J  Cronin  gave  his 
greetings  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  5th 
Essex  District, 

CARDI.NAL  S    MESSAGE 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng.  unable  to  be 
present,  wrote  In  part:  "With  my  hearts 
full  measure  of  love,  blessings  and  gratitude. 
I  send  greetings  to  Rt,  Rev.  Chor-Blshop 
Joseph  David.  PhD,,  D.D.  on  the  occasion  of 


his    retirement    and    of    his    departure     to 
Lebanon." 

Governor's  Councillor  Thomas  J,  Lane 
spoke  briefly  about  Monsignor  Davids  ac- 
complishments and  Charles  Maroun  acclaim- 
ed him  In  his  own  Arabic  language. 

Miss  Sadie  A.  Corey,  president  of  St. 
Anthony's  Sodality  read  the  message  from 
Cardinal  Cushlng. 

Chor-Blshop  David  was  escorted  Into  the 
auditorium  by  Miss  Corey,  Mrs,  Louis 
Yameen,  president  of  the  Daughters  of  St. 
Anthony,  Sam  J.  Ameen,  president  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society,  Richard  K,  Mallen,  presi- 
dent of  the  CYO.  and  Atty.  Ganem, 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  were  Rev 
Vincent  A.  McQuade.  OS. A,,  president  of 
Merrimack  College;  Rt.  Rev,  Msgr.  Joseph  P. 
Burke.  J.C.O,.  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church: 
Rev.  John  Elya  of  St.  Basil's  Seminary:  Rev. 
David  Gabriel  of  the  Our  Lady  of  Order  of 
Lebanon  Maronite  Church  In  Boston:  Rev. 
George  Dagher.  B,S.,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church:  Sisters  of  The  Grey  Nuns  of  the 
Protectory. 

Also.  John  A,  Stundza  and  Louis  J  Breen 
representing  the  school  committee;  Alder- 
men Vincent  P.  Foley  and  John  F.  McCarthy. 

The  committees  were: 

General  Committee — Atty  A  John  Gimem, 
chairman;  Charles  A.  Maroun  and  Dr. 
Michael  J.  Kannan,  co-chairmen:  Miss  Sadie 
A.  Corey,  secretary;  Mrs.  Louis  W.  Yameen. 
Sam  J.  Ameen,  James  K.  Mallen.  Mrs  James 
W,  Yameen,  Atty.  Victor  L.  Hatem.  Atty, 
Clifford  E.  Ellas.  Ameen  J.  Hatem.  Mitchell 
A,  Harb.  publicity.  Chick  N.  Hatem.  Dr.  Emile 
J.  Ganem.  Joseph  G,  Nassar,  Atty.  Abraham 
J.  Abounader,  Atty.  Arthur  M.  Khoury,  Jo- 
seph C.  Hatem,  Thomas  Tarness.  Michael  G. 
Ganem,  Kenneth  D.  Carpenter,  Raymond 
Williams.  James  Khoury,  Ganem  N.  Ganem. 
Joseph  Abdullah.  George  J.  Kattar.  Billle  J. 
Solomon.  Peter  Dewan,  George  S.  Faris.  Wil- 
liam S.  Faris,  Joseph  J.  Paris.  George  A.  Faris. 
William  J.  Abraham  and  Robert  Hatem. 

Hostess  Committee — Mrs.  Fred  G  Breehey 
and  Mrs.  George  L.  Sandner.  co-chairmen. 
Also  Mrs.  Thomas  Basabls.  Mrs.  GaduUah 
Ganem,  Mrs.  William  Ganem,  Mrs.  Louis  W. 
Yameen,  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Carpenter.  Miss 
Sadie  A.  Corey,  Mrs.  Shaflie  J.  Mallen.  Mrs, 
Fred  W.  Nader,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Bert  J.  Samia,  Mrs. 
Michael  A.  Shlbel,  Mrs.  Millard  J  Touma. 
Mrs.  Fred  G.  Yemeen  and  Mrs.  A.  John 
Ganem. 

Pood  Committee — Mrs.  Fred  G.  Yameen. 
chairman.  Also,  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Carpenter, 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Ameen,  Mrs,  Joseph  G,  Hatem. 
Mrs.  Michael  Shlbel,  Mrs.  Eugene  T.  Hatem. 
Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Maroun,  Miss  Sadie  A.  Corey. 
Mlsa  Mary  Shadeed,  Mrs.  Fred  G.  Breehey. 
Mrs,  James  W.  Yameen,  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Ya- 
meen. Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Shadeed  and  Miss 
Betty  Nasslf. 

Decoration  Committee — Mrs.  Fred  Ganem 
and  Mrs.  George  Faris,  co-chairmen. 

Hall  Committee — Mrs.  Thomas  Basabls  and 
Mrs.  Amy  Wilson,  co-chairmen.  Also,  Miss 
Nellie  M.  Barker,  Mrs.  George  E,  Mansour 
and  Miss  Doris  J.  Nasslf. 

C.Y.O.'  Members — Richard  Ann  Hatem. 
Leonard  Paris,  Jenifer  Touma,  Marsha  Assad. 
Joyce  Daker,  Linda  Mallen,  Clalne  Azze,  Kav 
Wilson,  and  Michael  Paris. 
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Food  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  coLOBAOo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  6f  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  MCVICKER.    Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  race  to  the  moon,  spending  more  for 


one  space  shot  than  some  States  spend 
in  a  year,  millions  of  people  die  for  lack 
of  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  I 
realize  that  national  goals  often  dictate 
certain  policies,  but  I  have  often  thought 
of  how  much  more  in  keeping  with  tradi- 
tional American  thought  is  the  food  pro- 
gram that  sends  our  surplus  food  to  feed 
the  hungry  of  our  globe.  Under  Public 
Law  480  we  have  done  more  good,  saved 
more  lives,  alleviated  more  human  suifer- 
ing,  and  lived  up  to  wiiat  we  have  said  we 
are  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  expresses  these  feelings 
of  mine  quite  well,  and.  I  believe,  the 
thoughts  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District: 

Food  for  Freedom 
American  food  today  Is  an  Instrument  of 
foreign  policy  more  valuable  than  dollars 
and  psychologically  more  potent  among  the 
World's  starving  millions  than  which  great 
nation  arrives  first  on  a  barren  Moon. 

By  approving  the  President's  "food  for 
freedom"  plan  last  week  the  House.  In  effect, 
decided  to  use  this  Instrument  to  Its  full 
p>otential. 

Under  Public  Law  480  and  other  federal 
programs  our  farm  surpluses  have  been  used 
to  help  feed  the  World's  hungry.  But  the 
new  $6.6  billion.  2-year  program  would  for 
the  first  time  actually  expand  domestic  pro- 
duction to  this  end. 

The  emphasis  has  shifted  from  merely  dis- 
posing of  an  embarrassment  of  agricultural 
riches.  Instead  It  would  focus  on  capitaliz- 
ing on  our  agrlcultiu-al  know-how  and  pro- 
duction for  the  explicit  benefit  of  the  World's 
hungry. 

Power  unwisely  u.sed  can  be  self-defeating. 
But  the  President's  food-power  plan,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  has  some  built-in  safe- 
guards. Written  In  are  two  conditions  essen- 
tial to  good  use  of  a  new  World-wide  feed- 
the-hungry  program: 

A    provision    for    expanding    agricultural 
know-how,   production   and   food   warehous- 
ing  capacity   among   the   needy   beneficiary  ' 
nations,  so  eventually  they  can  close  their 
own  food-production  gap. 

U.S.  food  exports  would  be  tied  to  popula- 
tion control  within  the  beneficiary  nations. 
Without  such  control  food  production  in- 
creases within  a  comparatively  short  time 
would  be  negated  by  more  millions  of  hungry 
mouths. 

The  program  would  Include  some  outright 
gifts,  "sales"  for  local  currency  (which 
amount  almost  to  gifts)  and  long-term 
dollar  credits.  The  program,  in  short,  will 
cost  more  money — but  It  will  be  better  spent 
than  the  millions  we  have  been  spending  Just 
to  warehouse  the  domestic  glut.  And  the 
U.S.  farm  economy,  at  least,  will  benefit  from 
expanded  production. 
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haps  the  best  known  of  these  dubious 
practices  is  municipal  industrial  financ- 
ing through  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt 
municipal  bonds  to  build  private  plants 
for  private  profit. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  statement 
has  been  that  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Henry  H.  Fowler  in  which  he  indi- 
cated that  the  U.S.  Government  would 
not  tolerate  or  condone  widespread 
abuses  of  the  bonding  privilege. 

Statements  opposing  muncipal  indus- 
trial financing  have  also  been  made 
recently  by  the  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America  and  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America. 

This  problem  is  one  which  has  con- 
cerned me  for  some  time.  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  dangers  to  our  own  com- 
munity of  Milwaukee  and  to  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  and  I  have  intro- 
duced bills  which  would  put  a  stop  to 
these  abuses. 

Our  bills,  H.R.  5585,  H.R.  5587,  H.R. 
5598,  and  H.R.  5599  are  currently  pending 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  that  committee  to  schedule 
hearings  on  these  and  other  similar  pro- 
posals in  the  near  future. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  administra- 
tion will  follow  up  on  Secretary  Fowler's 
recent  statement  by  endorsing  legislation 
to  curb  municipal  industrial  financing. 

The  problem  is  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
which  all  Members  of  Congress  who  truly 
are  concerned  about  protecting  the  tax- 
payer's interests  should  be  informed. 

In  order  to  provide  my  colleagues  with 
further  information  on  this  raid  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
Business  Week  of  June  11  about  the 
practice,  and  a  news  story  from  the 
JWashington  Post  of  June  16  about  Sec- 
rfetary  Fowler's  remarks: 
tFrom  Business  Week.  June  11.  1966] 
Companies   Rush   roR   Cheaper   Money 


Mnnicipal  Industrial  Financing:  A  Raid 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
heartening  to  observe  the  rising  volume 
of  protest  against  the  prevalent  misuses 
of  the  municipal  bonding  privilege.   Per- 


Industrial  development  bonds  find  new 
popularity  as  business  hunts  ways  to  keep 
financing  costs  down.  But  the  surge  upsets 
markets  for  municipals,  and  Congress  may 
act  to  damp  it. 

Many  Wall  Streeters  used  to  associate  tax- 
exempt  Industrial  development  bonds  with 
crumbling  communities,  tacky  companies, 
and  little-known  bond  houses.  Leading 
underwriters  once  shunned  them;  blue- 
chip  corporations  hesitated  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  financing  opportunities  they 
offered. 

This  year;  though,  these  issues  are  pop- 
ping up  all  over  the  municipal  marketplace 
as  industry  tries  to  beat  the  high  cost  of 
borrowing.  And  not  only  have  the  bonds  up- 
set the  price  structure  for  conventional 
municipals,  they  even  have  raised  the  threat 
of  federal  legislation  that  could  Unperll  the 
concept  of  tax-exempt  financing. 

Underlying  the  entire  ruckus  are  sticky 
questions :  Should  bonds  of  states  or  munic- 
ipalities enjoy  tax-exempt  status?  Should 
local  governmente  own  Industrial  facilities? 
Spur.  A  town  usually  offers  bonds  through 
a  municipal  agency  that  buys  land  and  builds 
a  plant  on  It.  This  then  Is  leased  to  a  com- 
pany that  pays  rent  to  cover  low,  tax-free  In- 
terest and  the  bonds'  principal.  For  a  town. 
It's  an  economic  shot  In  the  arm:  more  Jobs 
and  Increased  local  trade.  The  amount  the 
company  pays  Is  less  than  If  it  borrowed  on 
Its  own,  and  also  it  pays  no  real  estate  taxes. 
Many  Industrial  states  and   underwriters 


still  don  t  care  lor  the  device,  but  they  are 
starting  to  use  it  to  stay  competitive  with 
those  who  do.  Leading  companies  such  as 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Amer- 
ican Can.  Armco  Steel,  and  Litton  Industries 
are  eager  to  use  this  method  of  financing. 
Industrial  development  bonds  amounted  to 
a  record  $213.5-million  in  1965.  but  that  Is 
still  less  than  2^.  of  the  municipal  marekt 
But  in  one  week  last  April,  $139-mllllon  was 
raised  with  them— more  than  In  all  1963  — 
while  only  $77-mllllon  worth  of  corporate 
issues  were  offered  that  week.  For  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year,  volume  .soared  to 
$227,8-mlllion.  some  $14-mllllon  more  than 
the  1965  total.  Currently,  savs  one  banker 
some  15  to  20  more  deals  are  germinating  At 
that  rate,  volume  this  year  might  hit  $680- 
milllon  and  almost  certainly  will  double  last 
year's  figure. 

I     GROl'NDS    FOR   CONTROVERSY 

Tliis  Sharp  upturn  has  upset  manv  munic- 
ipal bond  men.  By  their  sheer  volume  in- 
dustrial development  Issues  are  forcing  uo 
rales  on  other  municipal  securities  for 
schools,  roads,  sewers,  water  supply,  and 
other  public  projects.  UnderwTlters,  too.  are 
getting  stuck  with  batches  of  bonds  for 
which  they  cant  find  buyers. 

More  far  reaching,  the  heavy  schedule  of 
Industrial  development  Issues  is  giving  im- 
petus to  a  15-year  controversy  over  whether 
the  bonds  abuse  the  exemption  from  federal 
taxes  that  municipalities  have  when  they 
borrow  money.  In  Congress,  14  bills  have 
been  introduced  to  limit  the  use  of  Industrial 
aid  bonds — or  abolish  their  tax-exempt  fea- 
ture. If  the  volume — and  the  uproar— get 
heavy  enough,  Congress  might  push  legisla- 
tion through,  possibly  next  vear. 

Divided  pros.  Wall  Street  itself  Is  split  on 
the  Issue.  Houses  such  as  Goodbody  &  Co 
and  Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co 
handle  the  greater  part  of  the  bonds'  under- 
writing and  retailing,  but  tradltlon-mlnded 
firms  like  First  Boston  Corp.,  Estabrook  A 
Co..  and  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.  avoid  them 
entirely.  In  between,  many  houses  that 
eschewed  development  bonds  in  the  pa^Jt 
have  entered  the  business.  Says  a  Blyth  & 
Co.  officer:  "It's  at  the  point  where  we  must 
underwTlte  them  or  lose  our  big  Industrial 
customers  to  houses  that  do." 

But  bond  men  both  for  and  against  In- 
dustrial developments  fear  that  If  Congress 
succeeds  In  eliminating  tax  exemption  in 
this  case,  their  entire  $n-bllllon  vearly 
municipal  bond  business  might  go  down  the 
drain.  If  local  governments  cant  raUe 
money  for  Industrial  projects,  can  they  do 
so  for  convention  halls  and  sports  arenas? 

Lures.  Some  30  states  have  emjiowered 
their  local  communities  to  use  the  tax-ex- 
empt ploy  to  attract  new  industries.  For 
the  most  part,  five  Southern  states  have 
dominated  the  field— Alabama,  Mississippi. 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  But 
Northern  industrial  states  that  once  felt 
above  such  maneuvers  now  feel  the  pressure 
to  stay  competitive  In  the  scramble  to  woo 
Industrial  plants.  Ohio  and  Delaware  have 
fioated  development  Issues  this  year,  and 
Michigan  is  thinking  about  It. 

Last  month.  New  York  City  decided  to 
form  the  non-profit  Public  Development 
Corp.  and  installed  General  Lucius  D.  Clay 
as  the  head.  The  agency  plans  to  sell  bonds 
to  keep  businesses  from  quitting  the  city. 

These  developiaents  may  spell  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  for  the  bonds'  effectiveness 
for  Southern  states,  but  they  mean  benefits 
for  Industry  and  suggest  that  volume  will 
keep  soaring. 

New  stature.  In  days  past,  most  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen considered  industrial  development 
bonds  fourth-rate,  controversial,  and  a  little 
socialistic — maybe  all  right  for  struggling 
companies  but  certainly  not  for  them.  "The 
image  wasn't  enhanced  by  some  companies 
which  bought  the  bonds  that  financed  their 
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plant,  and  In  effect  col'.ected  their  own  rent 
tax  free,"  notes  one  bond  man. 

But  now.  with  credit  tight  and  growing 
tighter,  closer  company  relationships  with 
local  governments  don't  look  so  bad.  Ex- 
plains the  financial  vice-president  of  one 
large  corporation:  "In  a  publicly  owned  com- 
pany. It's  your  duty  to  choose  tlie  least  e.\- 
pensive  method  to  finance." 

For  Instance,  the  banks'  prime  rate  now 
Is  54':.  and  Mountain  States  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co..  part  of  the  Beil  Svstem  and  a 
triple- A  credit  risk,  had  to  pay  5.45';  on  a 
•50-mlllion  issxie  last  week.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bond  Buyer's  average  of  20  munic- 
ipal Issues  currently  is  3  78  ; .  Industrial 
development  bonds  fall  somewhere  between, 
usually  near  4.5';  or  so.  Thus  companies 
can  save  nearly  a  full  percentage  point  just 
on  rentals. 

Most  of  the  Issues  come  as  revenue  bonds 
backed  solely  by  the  company's  ability  to 
pay  off  the  lease.  This  means  that  towns  do 
not  have  to  pledge  their  taxing  powers  and 
Buffer  no  setback  in  credit  rating  Generally. 
bigh-grade  Issues  are  bought  by  bank  asso- 
ciated with  the  company  in  a  deal.  The 
lowest-grade  Issues  are  notched  up  by  Indi- 
viduals with  a  taste  for  risk  and  high  return. 
But  it's  In  the  vast  middle  ground  that 
underwriters  are  having  difficulty  finding 
buyers. 

Stature.  Besides  proliferating,  municipal 
Industrial  financings  are  getting  bigger  For 
a  long  time,  Lewlsport,  Ky  's  1963  issue  of 
$50-mllUon  for  Harvey  Aluminum  was  the 
giant  of  the  business.  Then  late  last  year, 
CIcottsboro.  Ala.,  floated  $55-million  worth  of 
bonds  for  Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc. 

Already  this  year.  Clinton.  Iowa,  has  r.Ti.5ed 
•60-mlllion  for  a  Joint  venture  in  plastic: 
and  petrochemicals  by  Skelly  Oil  Co  anJ 
American  Can.  And  in  April.  Camden.  Ala  . 
•old  •70-mllllon  worth  of  t>onds.  About 
$56J-inllIlon  will  go  to  build  a  linerboard 
plant  for  another  joint  venture,  between 
MacMlllan,  Bloedel  tt  Powell  River.  Ltd..  and 
United  Prult  Co.  The  rest  will  go  Into  a 
wood  products  plant  for  a  M.acMillan, 
Bloedel  subsidiary. 

H.    OPPONENTS    PREPARE 

Oppoeltlon  to  Industrial  aid  bonds  has 
created  an  odd  alliance — Including  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  Investment  Bankers  Assn..  and  the 
Treasury.  jt 

Labor's  complaint  is  that  this  type  of  fi- 
nancing fosters  runaway  industry  Compa- 
nies are  encouraged  to  relocate  rather  than 
expand  tn  new  regions — which  often  offer 
cheap,  non-union  labor,  too. 

Basically,  IBA  wl.'^hes  the.>:e  bonds  wcuM 
all  go  away.  It  fears  their  controversial 
status  will  give  Washington  the  e.xcuse  it 
needs  to  tax  all  municipal  bonds.  Argues 
Marsom  B.  Pratt,  who  heads  Estabrook's 
municipal  department  and  is  chairman  of 
IBA's  municipal  financing  committee: 

"The  end  result  Is  private  profit  and  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  private  plant.  This 
will  erode  the  balance  between  private  en- 
terprise and  government."  On  the  other 
band,  Pratt  points  out.  if  the  ta.\  exemption 
la  lost,  this  could  erode  the  balance  between 
state  and  federal  power. 

In  'Washington.  The  Treasury  takes  a  dim 
▼lew  of  the  bonds  because  of  the  taxes  It 
loses.  Says  one  department  aide:  "States 
and  municipalities  are  getting  Involuntary 
federal  subsidy.  If  there  are  problems  at- 
tracting industry  to  certain  areas,  we  don't 
think  this  is  the  way  to  solve  them.  Munic- 
ipal bonds  never  were  meant  to  be  used  tills 
way." 

PresenUy.  over  $1 -billion  in  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  are  outstanding.  Tliis 
money  roughly  would  have  commanded  some 
8i4%.  Had  It  been  taxed  at  the  481  corpo- 
rate rate.  say.  It  would  have  siphoned  $26  4- 
mllllon  Into  Washington's  coffers.  Counters 
one  Investment  banker:  "Is  this  form  of  fi- 


nancing any  more  wrong  tlian  federal  sub- 
sidies or  foreign  aid?" 

Solution.'!  as  proposed  by  bills  In  Congress 
fall  into  three  groups: 

Simply  remove  the  tax-exempt  status  on 
all  industrial  aid  bonds. 

Make  rents  a  company  pays  for  such  prop. 
erty  not  deductible  as  a  business  expense 
and  therefore  taxable. 

Require  a  company  to  Include  In  its  In- 
come for  tax  purposes  the  difference  between 
the  rent  it  actually  pays  and  what  the  rent 
should  be.  based  on  a  complex  formula  Rep- 
resentative John  \V  Byrnes.  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  is  backing  a  bill  like  this. 

None  of  these  bills  i.";  perfect,  of  course, 
and  voting  on  them  likely  will  depend  on 
■ft'hethcr  a  congressman's  state  is  gaining  or 
losing  industry.  But  perhaps  some  version 
of  the  BvR.NEs'  bill  has  the  best  ch;ince  of 
action. 

Right  now,  that  chance  Is  slim.  All  bills 
must  clear  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee, whose  chairman.  Representative  'Wil- 
bur D.  Mills,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  has 
grc.U  influence  over  what  goes  on  the  agenda. 
And  .Arkansas  is  the  third  largest  user  of 
industrial  development  bonds. 

(From  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Post.  June  16, 
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US.  Cautions  States  Aeout  Bond  Th.^ctices 

(By  William  Chapman) 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H  Fowler  warned 
the  Nation's  legislative  leaders  yesterday 
thut  their  states'  growing  practice  of  profit- 
ing from  municipal  bonds  will  not  be  con- 
doned by  the  Federal  government. 

Fov.Ier  hinted  that  either  congre.ssional  or 
administrative  action  will  be  Uiken  to  curb 
the  states  which  recently  have  bettun  to  take 
advant.iee  of  municipal  bond  tax  exemptions 
to  stock  their  own  treasuries. 

Some  state  and  local  governments  have 
used  the  proceeds  from  tax-exempt  munic- 
ipals to  buy  Federal  securities  paying  sub- 
Et.antiaily  hlL-her  interest  rates. 

At  present  bond  interest  rates,  a  State 
government  could  thus  make  a  profit  of 
about  one  percent — the  difference  between 
what  rates  they  must  pay  their  bondholders 
and  rates  they  can  expect  from  US.  Govern- 
ment bonds 

Treasury  officials  said  yesterday  the  prac- 
tice has  spread  considerably  in  recent  years 
and  is  now  being  studied  within  the  Depart- 
ment, So  f:ir.  officials  have  not  decided 
whether  to  seek  new  legislation  or  devise 
new  administrative  rules  to  halt  the  profit- 
eerin.j 

Fowler  issued  his  warning  to  State  lecis- 
latlvo  leaders  meeting  in  a  Federal-State  re- 
lations con  Terence  called  by  the  Office  of 
Eir.er-jency  Plannin'.^. 

He  also  hinted  that  action  may  be  taken 
fi^ainst  the  even  more  widespread  State  prac- 
tice of  financing  industrial  development 
projects  by  issuing  tax-exempt  bonds  and 
leasing  property  at  unusually  low  rentals. 

"The  Federal  Government  is  sympathetic 
with  the  need  of  states  and  municipalities  to 
meet  their  financial  problems.  "  Fowler  said. 

"But  we  cannot  condone  extension  of  the 
tax  exemption  to  these  new  financial  ar- 
rangements as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
those  objectives  at  tlie  expense  of  tlie  Na- 
tion's taxpayers." 

Such  practices,  he  warned,  eventually  will 
drive  up  Interest  rates  for  all  states  and  lo- 
calities by  greatly  Increasing  the  total 
amount  of  exempt  bonds  outstanding. 

Fowler  dashed  cold  water  on  the  so-called 
Heller  plan  for  giving  no-strings-attached 
Federal  revei-.ues  to  the  suites. 

Fowler  .^aid  Heller,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Onincil  of  Economic  Advisers,  could  not 
have  foreseen  In  1?)64  t!  e  lartre  costs  of  the 
war  In  ■Vietnam  when  he  proposed  sharing 
Pcder.U  rei-enues  . 

"The  fact  Is  that  for  the  period  Immedi- 


ately ahead,  there  will  be  lio  surplus  Federal 
revenues  which  could  be  diiitnbutcd  to  the 
State's  without  creating  severe  inflationary 
prepsuriDs,"  the  Secretary  said. 

The  legislative  leaders,  who  concluded  a 
two-day  conference  yesterday,  also  he;ixd 
President  Johnson  say  he  will  propose  a 
management  exchange  program  between 
Federal  and  state  executives. 


The  Forgotten  Middle  Class 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOLTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  RAJJDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■with 
such  heavy  pressure  on  the  Congress 
from  administration  sources  to  accel- 
erate the  war  on  poverty  and  with  pro- 
posals extant  to  alter  or  modify  such 
long  established  programs  as  the  scliool 
lunch  and  school  milk  and  limit  or  re- 
strict these  programs  to  those  who  could 
qualify  as  recipients  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram causes  some  of  us  to  quite  ap- 
propriately wonder  if  there  remains  any 
concern  at  all  for  the  welfare  of  the  mid- 
dle cass. 

It  has  even  been  proposed  that  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  which  nearly  everyone  supported 
last  year,  should  have  its  benefits  re- 
stricted to  those  areas  in  which  children 
can  come  within  the  established  guide- 
lines as  being  in  poverty.  The  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  forgoten  that 
middle  class  suburban  citizens  have 
equally  great  problems  when  in  many 
instances  they  have  reached  the  limit  of 
their  bonded  Indebtedness  and  are 
estopped  by  constitutional  limitations 
from  voting  further  bonds  to  provide  ad- 
equate school  plants  for  their  children. 

For  a  long  while  now  I  have  hoped 
some  of  our  columnists  and  editorial 
writers  would  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
just  about  everything  is  done  for  those 
who  are  classified  as  being  in  povcity. 
On  tile  other  end  of  the  scale  the  wealthy 
and  rich  are  well  provided  for  by  invest- 
ment incentives,  hivestment  credits, 
along  with  such  Utx  benefits  as  rapid  de- 
preciation chargeoffs  and  the  much  dis- 
cussed depletion  allowances,  together 
with  the  provision  for  capital  gain.  Yet 
to  the  great  majority  of  our  population 
or  our  middle  class  is  left  exactly  at  the 
place  which  the  descriptive  adjective 
points  out — right  in  the  middle  of  every- 
thing, bombarded  from  both  sides. 

Not  too  many  days  ago  the  Examiner, 
a  newspaper  in  my  home  city  of  Iiido- 
pcndence.  Mo.,  published  as  its  lead  edi- 
torial, an  article,  "He  Who  Pays  the  Tab" 
which  I  have  asked  consent  to  include 
herein  as  extraneous  matter  because  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  thought  provoking 
and  might  be  of  interest  to  my  fellow 
Members.  The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Independence  Examiner,  June  17, 
19661 
He  'Who  Pats  the  Tab 

■We  don't  hear  much  about  the  middle 
class  any  more. 
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There  was  a  time  when  critics  of  society 
took  pleasure  In  attacking  the  middle  class 
as  the  repository  of  puritanical  virtues,  the 
fountalnhead  of  antl-lntellectuallsm,  the 
fortress  of  parochialism  and  prejudice. 

Protagonists  in  novels  of  the  '20's  and  '30's 
were  invariably  refugees  from  the  Dullsville 
of  their  middle  cUass  backgrotmds  who  sought 
"meaning"  in  the  Bohemian  atmosphere  of 
Paris  or  Greenwich  Village. 

The  French  had  a  word — bourgeois—for  all 
that  the  middle  class  represented.  Americans 
coined  a  new  one — Babbittism — from  the 
name  of  the  nonhero  of  Sinclair  Lewis'  "Main 
Street." 

But  nobody  knocks  the  middle  class  much 
any  more.  Perhaps  It  Is  because  recent  his- 
tory has  proved  that  It  is  the  absence  of  a 
staunch,  flourishing  middle  class  in  so  many 
newly  est.abllshed  nations  around  the  world 
that  accounts  for  their  unrest  and  instability. 
Another  reason  may  be  that  with  middle 
class  affluence  so  widespread  in  this  country 
today,  the  label  has  simply  become  rather 
meaningless. 

For  anyone  who  is  curious  about  where  he 
stands  in  the  social  structure,  however,  there 
are  still  sgme  fairly  reliable  criteria. 

For  instance.  If  taxes — income,  property, 
sales,  excise,  ad  Infinitum — give  you  a  con- 
stant pain,  that's  part  of  the  middle  class 
syndrome.  (The  poor  at  least  escape  some  of 
them  and  the  rich  either  don't  feel  them  or 
have  ways  of  getting  around  them.) 

If  your  son  or  daughter  is  not  eligible  to 
earn  college  money  in  part-time  work  be- 
cause your  Income  exceeds  the  maximums 
set  by  the  government's  youth  opportunity 
program,  sorry,  you're  middle  class. 

If  you  don't  qualify  for  rent  subsidies,  wel- 
fare .assistance,  free  medical  care — If  briefly, 
you  have  to  pay  your  own  bills — you  can  be 
pretty  sure  you're  middle  class. 

II  you  dabble  in  stocks  but  own  so  few 
of  them  that  a  dip  in  the  market  really 
doesn't  shake  you,  then  you're  definitely 
stuck  in  the  middle  class. 

You  are,  to  put  it  blunty,  the  forgotten 
man  today,  Just  because  there  are  so  many 
of  you.  Forgotten,  that  Is,  until  April  15. 
every  year. 

For  Uncle  Sam  knows,  even  If  he  doesn't 
admit  it,  that  It  is  the  thousands  of  dollars 
from  the  millions  of  the  middle  class,  not 
the  millions  of  dollars  from  the  thousands  of 
the  rich,  that  keeps  this  country  operating 
and  paying  the  tab  for  the  Great  Society. 

If  the  shoe  fits,  accept  It  gladly,  You'll 
never  get  another  one  for  free. 


Valedictory  Address  of  J.  Gregory  Mooney 
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HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  J.  Gregory  Mooney 
of  North  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  gave  the 
valedictory  address  on  June  8,  1966  at 
Holy  Cross  University  in  Worcester 
Ma.ss. 

In  this  address.  Mr.  Mooney  offered  the 
assembled  graduates,  faculty,  and  friends 
a  clear  look  at  the  problems  facing  the 
consei-vative  movement.  I  think  the 
analysis  Is  worthy  of  examination  and 
I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
Valedictory  Address  of  J.  Gregory  Mooney 

Your  excellency,  very  reverend  Father  Rec- 
tor,   honored    guests,   reverend   fathers   and 


members  of  the  faculty,  parents  and  friends, 
and  fellow  members  of  the  graduating  doss. 
I  am  sure  that  as  graduating  seniors  we  are 
all  well  aware  of  the  unlimited  opp<»1;ianltie6 
that  lie  before  us.  On  all  sides  we  hear  of 
the  acute  shortages  of  educated  talent.  But 
sadly  enough  one  of  the  country's  moet  pres- 
sing shortages  Is  ignored.  I  speak  of  the 
shortage  of  InteUigent  conservatives.  In 
politics,  education,  and  religion  there  Is  a 
severe  lack  of  meaningful  and  constructive 
opposition  to  those  who  challenge  tradition. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  Intel- 
ligent people  who  also  happen  to  be  con- 
servative. But  few  of  these  approach  con- 
servatism in  an  Intelligent  manner.  As  a 
result  the  conservative  cause  Is  stagnant 
sterile  and  intellectually  bankrupt. 

Too  many  conservatives  proclaim  "in  your 
heart  you  know  we  are  right."  But  the  heart 
is  not  the  mind.  Too  often  their  response 
to  critical  problems  is  naive.  "If  you  don't 
like  the  way  Holy  Cross  Is  run,  voii  can  al- 
ways leave"  Is  a  refrain  heard  ail  too  often 
during  our  stay  at  Holy  Cross.  Specific  is- 
sues frequently  become  clouded  bv  unthink- 
ing rhetoric.  "Next  they'll  be  dancing  in  the 
aisles"  Ls  a  typical  nonsequltor.  Specific 
changes  are  considered  not  on  their  own 
merits  but  In  terms  of  what  might  happen 
ten  or  tw-nty  years  from  now.  Student  par- 
ticipation In  formulating  educational  policy, 
guitars  at  Mass.  or  Medicare,  are  opposed 
simply  because  they  may  lead  to  schools  run 
by  students,  dancing  in  the  aisles,  or  social- 
ism. 

Not  only  do  conservatives  fail  to  explain 
why  socialism,  for  example.  Is  the  Inevitable 
consequence  of  Medicare  or  Social  Security 
but  they  rarely  explain  what  precisely  Is 
wrong  with  soclaUsm.  It  Is  assumed  that 
because  sociahsm  is  not  capitalism  it  Is 
therefore  foreign  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  It  Is  rejected  because  It  Is  untraditional 
and  therefore  un-American.  For  conserva- 
tives this  Is  supposedly  self-evident  They 
refuse  to  consider  socialism  in  any  other 
light.  And  by  doing  so  they  ignore  men 
who  are  perhaps  more  intelligent,  and  bet- 
ter educated  and  who  honestly  ask  "what  is 
wrong  with  socialism?"  These  men  may  be 
wrong  but  they  will  never  be  convinced  of 
this  by  appeals  to  the  heart  rather  than 
the  head  and  to  the  past  rather  than  the 
future.  They  want  Intelligent  answers  to 
pressing  issues  and  they  are  not  getting  them 
from  conservatives. 

A  look  at  the  most  common  form  of  con- 
servatism— status  quolsm — provides  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this.  The  status  quo  Is  con- 
sidered sacred  and  unchangeable.  The  past 
Is  revered  solely  because  It  Is  the  past.  Its 
relevence  to  the  present  or  the  future  Is  In 
Itself  considered  Irrelevent.  Some  support- 
ers of  the  status  quo  Ignore  the  problems 
of  the  present  and  emphasize  only  the  good. 
Others  refuse  to  admit  even  the  possibility 
of  Improvement.  Still  others  see  Imagined 
problems  of  change  as  more  real  than  con- 
crete dilemmas  of  the  present. 

Whatever  their  reasons  for  opposing 
change  or  for  supporting  the  status  quo, 
conservatives  have  become  the  great  nay- 
sayers  of  the  American  society.  They  cling 
to  stagnation  In  the  name  of  stabUlty.  And 
because  today's  status  quo  was  yesterday's 
radical  scheme,  the  status  quo  conservative 
must  defend  what  he  formerly  opposed. 
This  makes  him  a  sophist  as  well  as  an 
obstructionist. 

Another  form  of  conservatism  Is  reac- 
tipnism.  It  calls  for  a  return  to  some  golden 
age  of  the  past.  It  faUs  to  recognize  that 
society  Is  not  what  Is  was  a  generation  ago 
A  Constitution  written  In  1789  U  not  always 
suited  to  an  urban  age.  Man  looks  back 
for  assurance  but  he  looks  ahead  for  en- 
couragement. The  past  holds  escape  but 
only  the  future  holds  hope.  The  revolu- 
tionary tide  of  history  refuses  to  allow  man 
to  swim  back  to  the  shore  of  a  distant  and 
long  forgotten  paradise.     Man  can  not  be- 
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come  a  child  again.  Reactionarr  conserva- 
tism refuses  to  recognize  tills  and  is  there- 
fore  irrevelent    to   modern   man. 

The  consequences  of  the  Intellectual  bank- 
ruptcy of  conservatism  are  many.  Most  of 
what  is  wrong  with  liberalism  can  be  traced 
to  the  failing  of  conservatism.  Liberals  have 
grown  so  tired  of  trite  and  hackneved  slo- 
gans, emotionalism  and  flag-wavtiig  that 
they  have  stopped  listening  to  conservatives. 
The  Intelligent  opposition  that  conservatives 
do  have  to  offer  is  lost  In  babbling  nonsense 
Liberalism  has  become  not  only  the  domi- 
nant intellectual  tradition  but  in  many  cases 
the  only  one.  This  Is  bad  even  for  liberalism 
itself.  Liberal  ideas  lose  their  vltailtv  when 
there  is  no  one  to  detect  the  flaws  arid  con- 
tradictions that  liberals  themselves  cannot 
see.  Thus,  what  were  once  constructive 
Ideas  degenerate  into  mere  carnival  capers 
calculated  to  create  the  Illusion  of  progress 
Without  the  steadying  Influence  of  Intelli- 
gent conservatives.  Liberals  gyrate  from  one 
scheme  to  another  without  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose. Liberalism  has  lost  lu  dlrecUon  only 
because  conservatism  has  failed  us. 

In  order  to  survive,  conservatism  must  ac- 
commodate itself  to  Inevitable  change.  The 
question  is  not  whether  change  will  come  but 
how  it  will  be  accompUshed.  Change  di- 
rected at  perfecting  our  heritage  must  be 
accepted.  But  change  designed  to  make  our 
country  what  It  is  not  should  be  rejected. 
Progress  should  have  the  dynamism  of  evo- 
lution, but  not  the  chaos  of  revolution.  The 
benefits  of  past  progress  should  be  reaped 
before  pressing  on  to  further  change  The 
present  good  should  not  be  demolished  at  the 
hands  of  future  goals.  Change  Is  Indeed  In- 
eviUible  but  conservatives  must  see  to  It  that 
It  is  grounded  and  rooted  within  the  frame- 
work of  tradition. 

Conservatives  can  guarantee  this  by  be- 
coming the  great  pragmatists  of  society 
Conservatives  are  practical  men— lawyers 
doctors  and  businessmen.  Liberals,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  often  very  Impractical  Thev 
think  in  terms  of  achieving  an  Immediate 
and  idealistic  goal  but  fail  to  look  to  the 
future.  For  example,  in  their  rush  towards 
greener  pastures  liberals  fall  to  realize  that 
the  same  governmental  power  which  guar- 
antees rights  to  Negroes  In  1966  can  be  used 
to  uke  them  away  In  1984.  Liberal  Ideas 
are  praiseworthy  but  often  impractical.  Ideal- 
istic but  often  disruptive,  well-lntentloned 
but  often  ill-conceived.  Conservatives 
should  take  these  and  make  them  work  effec- 
tively within  the  framework  of  tradition. 
In  this  manner,  conservatives  can  avoid  the 
head-long  lurch  Into  the  darkness  of  un- 
certainty and  insure  orderly  progress  towards 
common  goals. 

In  addition  to  fostering  evolutionary  prog- 
ress by  being  the  pragmatists  of  society  con- 
servatives can  make  a  positive  contribution. 
They  must  examine  the  Issues  of  the  day- 
such  as  poverty  and  civil  rights — and  offer 
alternative  solutions  which  emphasize  the 
concept  of  individual  freedom  and  dignity. 
In  politics  men  must  be  encouraged  to  help 
themselves.  But  conservaUves  must  recog- 
nize that  there  are  those,  such  as  the  poor 
the  sick  or  the  aged,  who.  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  cannot  help  themselves  and 
therefore  must  rely  upon  the  state.  Prop- 
erty rights  must  be  protected.  But  conserv- 
atives must  recognize  that  human  rights 
take  precedence  over  property  rights  and 
that  the  right  of  ownership  cannot  be  used 
to  deny  Negro  opportunity.  The  state  must 
guarantee  the  rights  of  Negroes.  But  con- 
servatives are  not  violated.  In  education, 
the  conservative  should  realize  that  the  col- 
lege or  university  should  assume  the  func- 
tions of  the  parents  only  when  the  students 
are  proven  to  be  Immature  and  Irre^onsible. 
Paternalism  should  be  adopted  only  as  a 
last  resort.  Yet  students  must  also  realize 
that  the  college  has  responsibilities  to  the 
faculty,  parents,  alumni  and  benefactors. 
Their  rights  must  not  always  be  sacrificed 
to  the  freedom  of  the  students.    And  finally. 
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theological  conservatives  wii;  have  to  recog- 
nize that  some  Individuals  cannot  find  ful- 
fillment in  traditional  liturgy  and  therefore 
T»qulre  new  forms  of  worship.  And  yet 
thoee  who  wish  to  Institute  change  must  be 
aware  that  there  are  thoee  who  prefer  tradi- 
tional liturgy  and  therefore  must  not  be 
forced  to  worship  their  God  In  a  manner 
which  to  them  Is  strange  or  uncomfortable 

This  then  is  the  posture  of  the  new  and 
Intelligent  conservatl5m.  Social  and  spirit- 
ual benefits  for  as  many  as  possible  within 
the  framework  of  traditional  individual  free- 
dom. Perhaps  this  avenue  of  approach  will 
be  proved  Impractical  or  Inadequate.  If  so 
then  some  other  solution  must  be  found 
It  Is  Imperative  that  conservatives  find  an 
Intelligent  approcch  to  conservatism.  For 
conservatism  is  intellectually  bankr\ipt  and 
therefore  faces  extinction  Its  feebleness 
poees  a  threat  to  the  balance  and  stability  of 
•oclety.  Everyone,  liberal  and  conservative 
alike,  has  a  stake  in  revitalizing  con.serva- 
tlszn.  ^or  If  It  Is  not  restructured,  conserv- 
atism will  die,  liberalism  will  r.in  rampant. 
and  society  will  suffer. 

Fellow  graduates  of  the  class  of  1966,  as 
college  graduates,  be  we  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive, we  must  contribute  to  the  discovery  of 
new  approaches  to  Intelligent  conservatism. 
It  is  to  our  advantage  to  do  so  for  it  is  we 
who  are  the  parents,  educators  and  liberals 
and  conservatives  of  tomorrow. 


Biimingham  Looks  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

-     HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    AL.^D^MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  today 
the  Birmingham -Jefferson  County  Civic 
Center  Authority  opened  a  nation-Aide 
American  Institute  of  Architcct.s-ap- 
proved  competition  for  selection  of  a  de- 
sign for  a  new  $25  million  civic  center  to 
be  completed  by  1970. 

This  is  one  of  Birmin'  ham's  aiis.ver.s 
to  the  challenge  of  the  future.  It  wi'l 
provide  to  the  citizens  of  Bii-min!;hfim 
modern  and  advanced  facilities  equal  to 
any  available  in  the  cnuntrj-. 

The  followins;  arc  the  remarks  of 
Mayor  Albert  Boutwell  of  Bii-min:;ham. 
Ala.,  and  Mr.  Vincent  TowTisend.  chair- 
man of  Operation  New  BiiTningham  and 
vice  president  and  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Bii-min'-ham  News,  upon  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  new  civic 
center  today  at  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza  in  New  York  City : 
Remarks  of  ^L^YoR  Aidert   Boutv;ei.l.   Bir- 

MiNCHxM.  Al.a  ,  Vice  Ch.\ih.m.an.  Birming- 

HAM-jErrEitso.v   Civic   Center   AuTHonrrv. 

AT  THi  Hotel  Pl.aza.  New  Yurx,  N  Y    Ji-ne 

22.  1966 

The  story  you  arc  about  to  hertr  concerns 
the  building  of  a  Civic  Center  Bur  of  necc.":- 
alty  It  concprns  more  than  that — it  concern?; 
the  rebuilding  of  a  city,  Im  sure  that  the 
City  Council  members  who  are  here  today 
will  agree  with  me. 

It  Includes  a  story  of  change — change  In 
irovemnient — change  In  public  attitudes- 
change  m  peoples  attitudes  toward  their  re- 
^>onsibllltles. 

Last  August  17.  we  had  a  special  municipal 
bond  election  in  Birmingham.  There  were 
eleven  propositions  on  the  ballot.  These 
were  not  Just  propositions  to  Improve  the 
•trport,  put  In  new  iewers.  fire  stations,  or 


Improving  streets  and  highways.  There  were 
propositions  to  build  new  schools,  for  public 
parks  to  expand  the  central  library,  for 
urban  renewal  for  an  expanded  medical 
center  to  add  to  our  art  museum  and  to  buy 
lar.d  for  this  very  Civic  Center. 

Ail  of  the  propositions  passed.  And  why 
did  they  pass?  Becau.<=e  the  City  Council 
supported  the  measures.  Because  the  busl- 
nes.s  comnumity  worked  for  the  nie.wures. 
Because  oreanized  labor  was  behind  them. 
Becau.--e  'he  people  were  behind  them. 

We  recr-ird  this  as  a  solid  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  Birmians  to  build  a  better  city 
for  a  better  urban  life. 

And  this  is  why  I  am  proud  Indeed  to  be 
part  of  the  Birmingham-Jefferson  Civic 
Cenier  It  represents  another  part  of  our 
looking  ahead— not  backward.  What  i.s 
more,  our  City  Council  thinks  enough  of 
looking  ahead  to  have  come  here  with  me 
today. 

It's  a  real  pleasure  to  be  in  New  York  to- 
day. And  as  we  say  In  my  city — it  would  be 
so  nice  to  see  yoti  in  Birmingham, 

Rfmarks  or  Vincent  Town-send.  Chairman, 
Operation  New  Birmingham  and  Vice 
President  and  .\,ssistant  to  Publisher, 
Birmingham  News,  at  Hotel  Plaza, 
Ji-NF    22,    I9G6 

Birmingham,  Alabama  Is  probably  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  cities  In  the  nation.  Does 
this  .surprise  you? 
Frankly,  the  realization  surprised  us! 
It's  no  fun  to  be  a  sociological  test  city. 
The  role  in  which  Birmingham  w.as  cast  in 
1963  was  a  painful  one,  and  it  hurt  us — hurt 
u?  badly. 

But  when  we  stopped  smarting  and  took 
an  objective  look,  we  realized  that  we  had  a 
ciialienyr  ^  had  an  opportunity. 

The  fact  is — what  happened  to  Blrming- 
!;am  can  happen  to  any  community.  It  Ju^^t 
h.ippened  to  us  in  1963, 

This  .is  why  we  consider  ourselves  fortu- 
Ji'ite— it  gives  us  a  head  start  in  fulfilling 
our  role  in  a  changing  south — a  changing 
United  States  of  America, 

We  had,  of  necessity,  to  take  a  cold,  ana- 
lytical .^uire  at  ourselves  early — to  come  to 
grips  with  the  profound  problems  accom- 
panving  changing  attitudes  and  traditions. 
We  had  been  the  victim — ju,>t  a.s  your 
cities  are— of  the  old  sins  of  mans  society. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  squared  olf 
for  the  future.  We  sincerely  believe  that  we 
are  better  prepare<i  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
today  and  tomorrow — perhaps,  better  pre- 
pared tinn  any  oiher  city  in  the  nation. 

We  h:i-.  e  not  achieved  any  Utopias — but  we 
do  know  our  problems.  And  we  do  have 
some  definitive  battle  plans  of  how  to  solve 
tiiose  prob-ems. 

As  you  look  around  you. -you  will  see  there 
are  some  fifty  leaders  from  Birmingham. 
Alabama,  They  took  the  time  to  come  to 
New  York-  the  news  capitol  of  the  nation — 
to  say  to  you  people  of  media  and  the  arts 
tiiat  we  are  excited  about  our  town— that  we 
are  excited  about  what's  going  on  In  our 
town— and  that  we  Intend  to  get  on  with 
tins  business  of  progress  In  every  area  of 
healthy,  happy,  pro.ritable.  rational  living. 

Our  prescription  for  progress  bears  the 
l.ibPi  "Operation  New  Birmingham" — 350  top 
civi.-.  political,  business,  labor,  education  and 
cultural  leaders  from  all  segments  of  our 
society  are  united  to  Improve  the  commu- 
nity— at  every  level. 

Cc-chilrmen  of  this  effort  arc:  The  Mayor 
of  Birmmuih.Lm  (Albert  Boutwell  i.  The 
Pre.-sident,  of  the  Jefferson  County  C-onimis- 
slon  ;  Cooper  Green  t ,  President  of  the  Bir- 
mincham  area  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Wal- 
ter Bouldm,  whom  you  have  Just  heard  i . 
The  President  of  tiie  Birmingham  DoT*n- 
town  Improvement  Association  (Albert 
Mills  I  .and  Clialrm  \n  of  the  Downtown  Ac- 
tion Committee  ( Ferd  Well).  The,se  men 
are  here  today.     With  them  are  some  of  the 


other  members  of  our  executive  c<immitt.ee: 
Dr  A.  G.  Gaston.  Mark  Hodo,  Tliat  Holt. 
Crawford  Johnson,  UI,  Jefise  J,  Lewis.  Alex 
Lary,  John  Steger,  Arthur  Shores,  M,  E. 
Wiggins, 

"Operation  New  Birmin gti.-un"  is  a  trade 
label  for  an  Insistent  effort  to  coordinate 
governmental,  civic,  edtication.  and  private 
efforts  of  the  area — to  eliminate  duplication 
of  effort — to  program  public  works  projects 
and  community  development. 

PYankly.  we  have  new  leaders  In  g<-,vern- 
ment.  We  have  new  hands,  brains  and  hearts 
in  civic  enterprise. 

We  found  that  our  city  w.as  ready  to  gallop 
away  from  the  statu.s  quo.  and  get  busy  gei- 
imB;  some  thin^js  done. 

Because  we  were  ready — and  because  we 
intelligently  cirgani2«:'d  our  willinsness,  we 
are  here  with  you  this  noon  time  to  tell  you 
about  Just  one  of  the  accomplishments- 
the  civic  center. 

Getting  started — the  gerheration  of  mo- 
mentum— is  .always  the  hardest. 

In  Birmingham,  this  Impetus  was  provided 
by  a  "Derlgn  for  Progress  "—It&elf  the  culmi- 
nation of  some  years  of  groundwork  Includ- 
inj;  a  Master  Plan  for  Birmingham,  supple- 
mented by  a  doruition  of  5,000  hours  of  work 
by  ilie  members  of  the  Bimiirurham  cliapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  during  1963 
and  04, 

Out  of  the  interest  and  dedication  of  Bir- 
rniiiLThrun  architects,  this  new  force  for  com- 
munity achievement — Operation  New  Bir- 
mingham— was  born. 

In  one  short  year,  we  can  point  with  justi- 
fi.ible  pride  to  these  achievcmcnti;: 

Supported  our  Mayor  and  City  Council 
in  a  successful  Bonds  for  Birmingh.im  cam- 
paisn  so  that  our  educational,  civic  and  cul- 
tural facilities  could  be  Improved  and  ex- 
p.miied — to  that  more  public  Improvement 
projects  could  be  realized — -and  so  we  could 
add  to  libranes,  art  mu.=eum  and  like 
ln.stitutlons. 

Our  city  government  had  to  have  match- 
ing funds  to  get  state  and   federal  grants. 

We  found  that  the  leaders  of  our  county 
g'>vernment  were  anxious  to  Join  forces  with 
(<wr  municip;il  leaders  In  working  together. 
This  .'et  an  example  and  a  tone  for  the  en- 
tire community. 

The  fact  that  we  are  here  today  for  the 
piirpo,=e  of  launching;  of  a  national  archi- 
tectural competition  for  the  design  of  a  city- 
county  Civic  Center  Is  the  finest  tribute  that 
any  of  us  could  pay  the  men  and  women 
•Aho  are  the  leaders  of  our  city  and  count v 
government  in  Birmii'.giiani  and  Jeflcr'^on 
County. 

"Operation  Mew  Birmingham"  was  able  t.) 
take  the  old  dreams  and  plans  for  such  a 
civic  center— a  public  rer',  ice  facility  .  .  iind 
coor-.'inate  the  interest  and  activity  of  bu.-^i- 
i.c.=:s.  labor,  city  government,  county  govern- 
ment and  our  state  icgi.slative  de'.cj;at:oii. 
a:;d  g':'t  special  t.ixes  passed  in  the  state  leg- 
islature, earm.-irked  for  the  civic  center. 

We  are  no  iongcr  Hiking  about  a.  civic 
center.  We  arc  building  ;i  civic  cetitcr— and, 
so.  ladies  and  gentlemen— we  will  build,  and 
are  now  building,  other  things  In  Birmirg- 
h:im. 

And  let  me  emph.islze  to  you  th,it  while 
many  c;f  them  are  brick-and-mortar — very 
necessary  brick-ancl-mortnr— more  impor- 
t  mtly  we  are  building  communication. 

We  are  not  Just  building  communication 
between  our  white  and  Ne^ro  leaders.  We 
are  building  communication  between  bu.si- 
ness  and  laixir  leadershii).  We  are  building 
communication  between  our  Citv  Hall  and 
County  Courthouse  and  State  Capitol — nnd 
the  bureaus  of  our  federal  government  in 
Washington. 

Certainly,  we  don't  have  enough  coinmur.'- 
calion.  Who  does?  But  we  are  working  to 
bring  the  leaders  of  all  the  people  of  Birm- 
ingham together  In  these  common  cau?es 
for  the  total  g(X)d. 
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All  but  two  parcels  of  a  four  block  area  — 
for  a  new  $12  million  postal  facility— have 
been  purchased  by  the  federal  government. 
In  the  heart  of  downtown  Birmingham. 

Park  West,  a  downtown  residential  proj- 
ect, privately  sponsored  by  Negro  business- 
men, is  In  the  development  stage — a  multi- 
block  area,  adjacent  to  our  civic  center.  Tills 
Is  an  area  of  substandard  residential  and 
other  buildings.  Forward-sighted  business 
le.idcrs.  with  the  assistance  of  our  municipal 
government,  are  attempting  to  provide  mod- 
ern in-town  living  for  medium  income  peo- 
ple-to provide  open  spaces — new  services 
and  recreational  facilities. 

Birmingham  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
botanical  gardens  which  will  be  the  hub  of 
a  complex  of  gardens.  A  Japanese  garden  is 
now  under  coiKstruction  there,  backed  by  a 
broad  cross  section  of  our  community,  and 
supported  by  "Operation  New  Birmingham  " 
This  garden  Is  being  designed  around  a  gift 
from  the  Japanese  gcvernment — the  tea 
house  from  the  1964-65  World's  Pair.  A  wild 
life  garden.  A  rose  garden.  And  other  gar- 
dens are  being  planned  and  will  soon  be 
tiiidcr  construction. 

•  Operation  New  Birmingham"  helped  cre- 
ate a  Trade  Mart  Authority  for  Birmingham, 
Some-'rtVembers  of  that  Authority  are  here 
t<xl,iy. 

•  Operation  New  Birmingham"  had  an  im- 
portant supporting  role  In  making  possible 
the  largest  camellia  show  in  the  nation,  and 
we  have  jtist  been  notified  that  the  National 
Camellia  Show  Is  the  first  national  attrac- 
tion to  be  booked  In  our  new  civic  center 
for  1971— our  100th  birthday, 

"Operation  Pride,"  Initiated  only  a  few 
months  ago,  is  the  first  federally  approved 
project  of  its  kind  in  the  nation!  It  is  de- 
signed not  to  tear  down  buildings,  but  to 
build  up— rehabilitate— a  declining  residen- 
tial area  of  1150  acres,  so  that  ways  will  be 
opened  for  the  people  who  live  there  to  help 
them,sclves  have  a  better  way  of  life, 

"Operation  New  Birmingham."  working 
with  Birmingham's  Beautification  Board, 
our  Park  and  Recreation  Bo,ard.  and  our 
regional  and  city  planners,  Is  In  the  midst  of 
planning  and  the  realizing  of  a  vast  ex- 
pansion of  park  facilities,  and  a  general 
beautification  of  all  public  lands  to  make 
Birmingham — .America's  most  beautiful  city. 

"Operation  New  Birmingham"  is  working 
with  the  leaders  of  Birmlngh.ani's  Medical 
Center  and  Research  Center — In  expanding  a 
fifteen  blcx'k  area  Into  a  sixty  block  area 
through  an  urban  renewal  project.  This 
isn't  a  dream.     It  will  soon  be  a  reality. 

Tlie  University  of  Alabama  is  busy  with 
plans  to  expand  its  education  facilities  in 
tills  Medical-Research  Center, 

"Operation  New  Birmingham"  and  its  par- 
ent body,  the  Birmingham  Downtown  Im- 
provement Association,  has  long  been  a 
catalyst  in  the  building  of  freeways  and 
highways  In  Birmingham  and  Jefferson 
County,  We  don't  have  our  share  of  free- 
ways and  expressways  under  construction  — 
but  we  are  in  the  process  of  getting  them. 

We  supported  the  present  state  administra- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  get  additional  highway 
ixind  funds— many  millions  of  those  dollars 
are  being  spent  in  Birmingham  and  Jeffer- 
son County. 

In  addition  to  communicating  with  our- 
selves by  Including  all  leadership  In  our 
planning  and  activities,  we  have  initiated 
what  we  have  been  told  Is  a  unique  way  of 
acquainting  visiting  press,  government  dlg- 
nit,irle.s  and  VIP's  from  across  the  world  with 
what  Is  going  on  in  our  city— either  at  Op- 
eration New  Birmingham  breakf.tsts  or 
luncheons. 

We  have  briefed  people  from  Europe,  Asia, 
Washington  and  other  states  across  the  na- 
tion with  what  we  are  doing  in  this  new 
Birmingham.  In  contact,  man-to-man,  with 
representatives  of  our  total  leadership — and 
tiiey  have  heard  our  story  from  these  lead- 


ers.    Their  questions  have  received  straight 
forward  answers. 

Many  of  those  who  have  attended  these 
briefings  are  here  today.  TTiey  are  seated 
at  the  tables  with  you.  They  are  anxious  to 
tell  you  about  this  new  Birmingham.  They 
will  be  the  first  to  impress  on  you  that  we 
haven't  created  Utopia  since  1963— but  Uiey 
will  tell  you  that  we  are  a  city  on  the  gol 

Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  a  city 
with  a  focus.  We  are  a  city  where  there  is 
hope  and  many  good  tomorrows.  We  are  a 
city  that  is  accepting  the  challenges  of  our 
times.  We  have  intelligent  planning.  We 
have  fine  leaders.  We  have  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

Things  don't  move  fast  enough  to  suit  me 
Because,  like  many  of  my  fellow  citizens  In 
Birmingham,  and  fellow  Americans— I  am  in 
a  hurry  to  get  where  I  think  we  ought  to  be. 

But  as  long  as  there  is  motion — as  long  as 
things  are  moving  in  the  right  direction— 
and  as  long  as  we  are  communicating  and 
understanding  each  other— we  will  build  a 
better— more  beautiful,  economicallv-sound 
and  progressive  American  city, 

A  city  which  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  part  of  a  new  south  and  a  new  United 
States — rededicated  to  provide  the  challenge 
and  the  opportunity  for  every  citizen  to 
achieve  their  dreams  and  aspirations 


The  34th  Anniversary  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mi'.s.  HANSEN  of  WashlAeton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Disabled  Americart-V<rterans 
is  observing  Thursday  as  the  34th  anni- 
versai-y  of  tiie  granting  of  its  charter  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  under  terms  of  Public 
Law  186.  72d  Congress. 

The  organization  was  originally  fonned 
In  1920  by  a  group  of  disabled  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  which  was  the  predeces- 
sor of  the  Federal  Corporation.  Mem- 
bership in  the  DAV  is  composed  of  those 
who  have  been  wounded,  gassed,  disabled, 
or  injured  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  time 
of  war. 

The  DAV  is  a  patriotic,  noncompetitive 
service-giving  veteran  organization  ded- 
icated to  the  Important  objective  of  ex- 
tending much  needed  service  to.  for  and 
by  America's  disabled  defenders.  The 
DAV  is  empowered  by  statute  to  estab- 
lish State  and  local  organizatioiis  and 
has  established  48  depai'Lments,  which 
jurisdiction  is  statewide,  and  over  1,800 
local  chapters  in  various  communities 
throughout  the  50  States,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  As  of  April  30,  1966.  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  had  230.062 
members,  of  which  4,251  were  members 
of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Ever  since  its  formation,  the  DAV  has 
concentiated  the  largest  portion  of  its 
efforts  on  the  extension  of  free  advice, 
and  counsel  to  scores  of  thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents  on 
the  complicated  task  of  proving  their 
lawful  entitlement  to  Federal  benefits. 
To  that  end,  it  has,  during  Its  45  years 
of  existence,  maintained  a  larger  staff  of 


full-time  national  service  officers  in  U,c 
Veterans"  Administratipn  to  assist  vet- 
erans in  securing  their  just  benefits  than 
any  other  organization. 

Most  of  our  national  service  officers, 
themselves  disabled  veterans,  have  re- 
ceived special  college  courses  at  the 
American  University  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  practical  on  the  job  training. 
These  trained  experts  act  as  the  "at- 
torney in  fact"  and  appear  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Rating  Boards 
in  behalf  of  the  veteran  claimant  and  do 
so  at  his  direction  and  as  his  sole  rep- 
resentative in  the  matter.  They  are  an 
essential  link  as  the  "friend  of  the  court" 
between  the  veteran  and  the  Govern- 
ment, 

Duriasr  the  past  10  years,  national 
service  officers  of  the  DAV  have  examined 
the  case  nie  of  2,527,647  claims;  made 
1.186,131  appearances  before  the  Vet- 
cians'  Administration;  and  secured  mon- 
etary benefits  aggregating  $426,233,252 
During  fiscal  year  1964-65,  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  the  2  national  service  of- 
ficers stationed  in  the  VA  regional  office 
have  examined  the  files  of  3,327  claims; 
made  2,292  appearances  before  the  VA; 
and  secured  monetary  benefits  for  vet- 
erans aggregating  $3,060,048.11. 

Through  its  director  of  legislation,  and 
its  legislative  committee,  it  proposes, 
supports,  or  opposes  all  legislation  affect- 
ing veterans  and  their  dependents  pro- 
posed in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Its  legis- 
lative policy  and  program  is  decided  upon 
by  each  annual  national  convention. 
This  program  is  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  vari- 
ous Senate  committees  dealing  with  vet- 
eran matters  at  the  beginning  and 
through  each  session  of  Congress.  A 
member  of  the  legislative  staff  is  present 
at  all  hearings  and  presents  the  organi- 
zations  views  on  veteran  legislation. 

Ever>'  President  of  the  United  States, 
since  World  War  I.  and  every  head  of 
the  Veterans"  Administration  has  com- 
mended and  endorsed  the  service  pro- 
gram of  the  DAV.  Hundreds  of  letters 
have  been  received  from  Members  of 
the  U.S.  H^use  of  Representatives.  U.S. 
Senators  fod  Governors  who  have  also 
endorsed  the  national  program  of  service 
to  our  Nation's  wartime  disabled,  their 
widows,  and  orphans. 


Address  of  President  Rather  and   1966 
Winners  of  Committee's  Awards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  1.  1966 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Dlinols.  Mr  S!>eaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  address  of 
Ernest  R.  Rather,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  at 
the  annual  banquet  on  May  25,  1966,  at 
which  the  committee's  1966  awards  were 
made.  The  address  follows,  with  the 
names  of  the  1966  winners  of  the  com- 
mittee's awards : 
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I  am  delighted  and  honored  to  welcome 
such  a  larf;e  and  dlstlng\LLshed  gathering  here 
for  our  Good  American  Awards  Banquet  to- 
night. I  have  said  before,  and  I  proudly  re- 
peat tonight:  Because  so  many  eminent  peo- 
ple are  deeply  concerned  about  problema  re- 
lated to  man's  ability  to  get  along  with  man, 
and  because  so  many  of  you  are  here  meeting 
with  us.  Chicago,  on  the  nights  of  the  Good 
American  Awards  B&nqviet  each  year,  becomes 
the  human  relations  capital   of  the  nation. 

The  Chicago  committee  on  One  Hiindred 
Is  honored  that  you  make  it  jxjeslble  for  lis  to 
give  public  recognition  to  a  few.  symbolic  of 
the  many,  who  cling  to  the  basic  American 
tradition  that  all  men  have  the  right  to  en- 
Joy  equally  the  bountiful  fruits  of  our  sacred 
democracy. 

This  Banquet  tonight  has  special  meaning 
for  me  because  it  la  being  given  in  our  25th 
anlTersary  year.  After  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  toll,  we  remain  humble  and  grateful. 
Humble  because  we  recognize  that  our  efforts 
lire  frail  against  the  background  of  the  majes- 
tic heritage  for  which  our  forefathers  fought 
and  died  to  create.  Grateful  because  we  can 
count  a  measure  of  success  in  our  quiet,  un- 
dramatlc  labors  toward  bringing  man  into  a 
greater  awareness  of  his  brother's  dignity 
and  rights. 

Recently  we  were  described  by  Time  mag- 
azalne  as  "A  moderate  but  effective  inter- 
racial {M-galzatlon."  For  some  the  label  of 
moderate  is  Insulting  because  they  seek  the 
tag  of  the  militant  or  of  the  liberal. 

We  have  little  quarrel  with  them  unless 
their  mllitance  or  their  liberal  viewpoints 
convert   Into   emotional    eruptions. 

Yes — we  are  proud  to  be  called  moderates 
because  the  moderate  Is  the  person  who  care- 
fully and  as  objectively  as  possible  ex- 
amines all  sides  of  an  issue,  seeking  to  And 
solutions  which  are  meaningful. 

We  appreciate  TIME'S  description  of  us  a* 
effective  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  through 
the  years  we  have  made  lasting  contributions 
to  the  Chicago  we  admire  so  much  and  re- 
spect so  highly.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
Committee  has  served  in  recent  monihs  as 
a  "BtaMlizlng  force"  in  the  city  If  this  is 
true,  we  modestly  admit  that  our  work  has 
had  some  meaningful  Impact  on  our  troubled 
times. 

Our  goal  is  a  simple  one  but  its  attainment 
ha«  been  and  continues  to  be  fraught  with 
complexities.  For  twenty-five  years  we  have 
worked  to  help  establish  in  Chicago  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  dignity  of  the  human  being 
Is,  perhaps,  his  most  cherished  posesslon.  and 
that  to  violate  It  is  to  violate  one's  own  self 
respect. 

We  have  not  been  alone  in  our  work,  of 
course.  Veteran  groups  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  the  National  Urban  League. 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  the  Cath- 
olic Interrsujlal  Council — to  name  just  a 
few — have  helped  set  the  stage  for  the  ob- 
Tlotis  successes  we  are  enjoying  today. 

Happily.  Negroes  and  whites.  Catholics. 
Protestants  and  Jews  have  Joined  hands  In 
this  Immensely  Important  work  and  remain 
moulded  Into  a  oneness  without  which  no 
strides  could  ever  be  made. 

We  salute  all  these  groups  tonight.  We 
hall  the  countless  individuals  of  many  per- 
suasions whose  strong  support  has  been  In- 
valuable. And  we  are  proud  that  we  have 
been  able  to  state  time  and  time  again  in 
the  public  press  that  Chicago's  official  fam- 
ily— Its  governmental  leaders,  its  business. 
civic,  labor  and  religious  leaders  have  stood 
out  as  guldepoets  for  their  counterparts  in 
major  metropolitan  areas.  Specifically,  our 
great  mayor,  Richard  J.  Daley,  has  emerged 
aa  a  leading  exponent  of  human  justice  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  people.  Because 
of  this,  Chicago  today  leads  the  way  In 
matters  of  human  relations. 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  those  who  dispute  us     We  grant  them 


their  right  to  fully  express  their  own  feelings. 
However,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
Chicago  Committee  of  One  Hundred  has  re- 
fxised  to  swerve  away  from  the  truth,  to  veer 
from  a  confrontation  with  reality,  to  prosti- 
tute a  principle  for  any  reason.  We  quarrel 
with  our  city  when  we  believe  she  has  erred. 
But  we  are  honest  enough  and  proud  enough 
to  salute  her  when  she  e.xceU.s 

We  pledge  that  during  the  next  twent-five 
years.  The  Chicago  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  will  continue  it.<;  search  for  avenues 
to  harmonious  relation.<iliip.s  among  our  city's 
cosmopoliuxn  people  We  shall  continue  to 
speak  the  truth  and  to  demand  It  from 
others.  We  shall  keep  our  program  as  posi- 
tive as  it  has  been  over  the  years,  and  we 
shall  always  retain  our  conviction  that  man 
can  Indeed  get  along  in  h.irmony  with  his 
brother. 

I  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  as  we  con- 
tinue our  work,  we  will  continue  to  merit 
your  support.  For.  alter  all,  it  is  you  who 
are  proving  how  right  we  really  are  We 
are  deeply  grateful  to  you  all. 

The  award  of  the  committee  bears  the 
followlns  iiLscriptior. : 

Tlie  leadership  whicli  our  tuition  can  offer 
a  trouble*!  world  tixlay  depcnd.s  totally  upon 
its  ability  to  continue  produrine  Americans 
who  are  piissionateiy  and  vigorously  dedi- 
cated to  the  sacred  Ideals  which  have 
brought  our  coutitry  to  unrivaI(»<J  greatness. 
Amerlc.ms  such  as  thes*-  are  ^rxyi  Americans. 
These  are  the  .^merlcan.=i  whc>m  we  now  do 
honor.  Now,  therefore,  the  Chicago  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  presents  with  great 
pride,  this  good  Americjm  Award  .  ,  ,  ,  For 
Outstanding  Coiirribiit!on,s  in  the  Field  of 
Human  Relations  .md  for  Pr^icticlng  the 
Basic  Principles  of  American  Democracy, 

Followiiv.;  are  the  1966  recipient.?  of 
the  commutee'.s  award: 

Ira  J.  Bach,  executive  duector.  Chicago 
Dwellings  A^ssociation.  Chicat;o 

Dr.  John  M  Beck.  dean.  Illinois  Teach- 
ers College.  Chicago  South.  Chicago. 

E.  E  Bei.sel.  president.  Pepsi-Cola  Gen- 
eral Bottlers.  Inc  .  Chicago. 

John  F.  Bolton,  director,  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Insurance,  Chicago. 

Edward  W  Bi-ooke.  attorney  general, 
the  Commonwealth  of  MavS.sachusetts, 
department  of  the  attorney  general, 
Boston , 

Dr.  Charles  S,  Dewe.v,  professor  and 
chairman,  depaitment  of  psychology, 
Illinois  Tcachtrs  Col'.eee.  Chicago  South, 
Chicago. 

The  Honorable  George  W,  Dunne, 
chaii-man.  Finance  Committ^'.  Board  of 
County  Commissioners.  Chicago. 

Vincent  E  Fen-ara.  president.  Joint 
Civic  Committee  of  Italian  Americans, 
Chicago. 

Bertrand  Goldberg  Associates,  Chi- 
cago. 

Louis  Goldblalt.  president,  Goldblatt's, 
Chicago. 

George  S  Halas,  Chicago  Bears  Foot- 
ball Club.  Chicago. 

Sidney  J,  Harris,  editorial  writer,  Chi- 
cago Daily  News, 

Robert  W,  Jacks.)n  ure.-idcut.  Alden's 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

The  Honorable  Marshall  Kor.shak,  di- 
rector, Dlinois  Department  of  Revenue, 
Chicago. 

Robert  Laskow.  training  specialist,  In- 
stitute for  Technoloeical  Training,  C'li- 
cago. 

Burton  Miller,  training  specialist.  In- 
stitute for  Technological  Training,  Chi- 
cago. 


Mrs.  Rose  Morgan,  director,  House  of 
Beauty,  New  York. 

The  Honorable  Barratt  GHara,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Anthony  Patemo,  president,  Pacific 
Wine  Co.,  Chicago. 

Ward  L.  Quaal,  president,  WGN,  Inc. 
Chicago. 

William  J.  Quinn,  president,  Chicago. 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  Chicago. 

George  P.  Sabattie,  president.  United 
Transport  Service  Employees,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Saxe,  administrative 
coordinator,  Illinois  Teachers  College, 
Chicago  South,  Chicago. 

Leonard  Spacek,  chairman,  Artliur 
Anderson  &  Co..  Chicago. 

Robert  A.  Uihlein,  president.  Josei^h 
Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Tony  Piet,  president,  Pontiac  City, 
Chicago. 

Darryl  F.  Zanuck,  president,  20th  Cen- 
tury Fox  Film  Corp.,  New  York. 

Eugene  S.  Zemans,  executive  director. 
John  Howard  Association  of  Chicago, 
Chicago. 

The  Certificate  of  Commendation 
awarded  to  businesses  and  institutions 
contains  the  following  inscription : 

One  of  the  sacred  principles  of  American 
Democracy  is  the  human  right  to  equal  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  on  tlje  basis  of  merit, 
with  all  the  benefits  pertaining  thereto 
Now.  therefore,  the  Chicago  Committ.ee  of 
One  Hundred  presents,  with  pride,  this  Cer- 
tificate of  Commendation  .  .  .  For  Ob.serving 
the  Fundamental  Rights  of  Equality  of  Op- 
portunity in  Employment  witliout  Regard  lo 
Color.  Creed.  Sex  or  National  Origin 

Here  are  the  1966  receipients  of  the 
Certificate  of  Commendation ; 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co., 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

American  Brake  Shoe  Co.,  New  York. 

American  Hospital  Supply  Corp., 
Evanston,  111. 

American  Photocopy  Equipment  Co., 
Evanston,  El.  "^ 

Automatic  Electric  Co.,  Melio.se  Pai*, 
HI. 

Blue  Cross  Plan  of  Hospital  Service. 
Chicago. 

Central  National  Bank  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co., 
Chicago. 

Fansteel  Metallurgical  Coi-poration. 
North  Chicago,  111. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding.  Inc.,  New  York. 

General  Transportation  Corp.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Hotpoint — General  Electric,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

Jewel  Tea  Co..  Chicago. 

McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Midland  Ross  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago, 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co,,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Rock-Ola  Manufacturing  Co  .  Chicago. 

S  &  C  Electric  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  O.  Smith  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Standard  KoUsman  Industries.  Inc., 
Melrose  Park,  111. 

Stone  Container  Corp..  Chicago. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Toni  Co..  Chicago. 

Union  Carbide  Corp.,  New  York. 

Union  Tank  Car  Co.,  Chicago 

United  States  Gypsum  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


Indastrial  Development  of 
West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VmOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  23.  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Mr.  Blrny  Mason,  Jr..  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Union  Carbide  Corp., 
spoke  to  the  conferees  in  attendance  at 
the  Governor's  Conference  on  Industrial 
Development  in  West  Virginia  on  June  2, 
1966,  at  Morgantown,  and  provided  ari 
astute  analysis  of  some  of  the  problems 
facing  the  Mountain  State  in  its  efforts 
to  further  Its  industrial  development. 
These  problems  are  similar  in  scope  to 
those  facing  many  other  of  the  States 
in  our  Republic,  in  varying  degrees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IXDusTRiAL  Development  or  West  Virginia 
(Address  delivered  by  Blrny  Mason,  Jr.) 
Governor  Smith,  Distinguished  Guests 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

From  the  tone  of  the  Introduction  Just 
made  I  suspect  tliat  I  might  be  viewed  here 
today  as  a  n;pre.sont.-,tivc  of  special  Interests 
in  a  remote  section  of  the  country  known  as 
New  York,  but  the  fact  is  that  you  have 
probably  never  had  a  speaker  at  an  occa- 
sion such  as  this  whose  interests  were  so 
closely  allied  with  your  own. 

My  appearance  here  today  has  a  great  deal 
of  personal  signific.ince  because  of  my  own 
long-time  identification  with  West  Virginia 
Upon  graduation  from  college.  I  secured  my 
first  Job  as  a  chemical  engineer  in  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Department  of  what 
w;is  then  known  as  the  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Chemicals  Corporation,  at  South  Charles- 
ton. West  Virginia,  and  for  the  next  seven- 
teen years  lived  and  worked  in  that  area 
It  Just  so  happened  that  my  parents  moved 
to  Morpantown  in  the  middle  Thirties,  and 
during  that  period  I  had  occasion  to  make 
frequent  trips  throughout  the  State  As  a 
result.  I  became  familiar,  over  thirty  years 
ago.  with  the  natural  resd^rces  of  West  Vir- 
ginia—as well  as  some  of  the  factors  that 
tended  to  inhibit  the  rapid  and  full  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  those  resources. 

This  Ls  a  marvelous  State— sUll  rich  in  nat- 
ural resources,  and.  regrettably  I  think.  stUl 
struggling  after  all  these  years,  with  the 
fundamental  question  of  what  must  be 
done— and  Just  as  important,  what  must  not 
be  done— if  the  tremendous  potential  of  this 
State  is  to  be  realized. 

So  I  speak  to  you  here  today  with  a  very 
real  sense  of  persona]  Interest,  as  well  as 
corporate    concern,    for   the   industrial    and 

ginra  ^"^^^  °'  "^^  ®'***  "^  ^**  ^*^- 

My  corporate  Identification  Is,  of  course, 

with    Union    Carbide.    Many    of    yew    hen 

«>day  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that 
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Union  Carbide  Corporation  employs  more 
people  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  has 
a  bigger  payroU  than  any  other  corporate 
citizen,  and  probably  It  Is  not  news  to  you 
that  Union  Carbide  is  one  of  the  largest  tax- 
payers in  the  State.  But  I  am  not  here  today 
to  belabor  these  points,  nor  am  I  here  to 
.■^peak  solely  concerning  Union  Carbide's 
interests  in  West  Virginia. 

Rather.  I  want  to  give  you  my  views  re- 
g.arding  the  future  of  industrial  develop- 
ment in  West  Virginia.  Now.  none  of  us— 
as  far  as  I  know— is  gifted  with  second  sight 
but  all  of  us  here  today  have  some  ability  to 
learn  from  history  and  from  experience,  and 
thus  to  project  the  possible  consequences  of 
a  contemplated  action.  We  do  this  every 
day  as  individtials.  and  certainly  it  is  this 
kind  of  Judgment  that  must  be  applied  to  any 
planning  of  the  economic  and  industrial 
development  of  a  region  or  of  a  state 

West  Virginia  has  been  blessed,  over  the 
years,  with  men  who  have  recognized  not 
only  Inunediate  objectives  but  also  long- 
range  goaJs— goals  of  such  magnitude  that 
they  might  not  be  reached  even  during  a 
given  lifetime.  It  is  men  of  such  vision— 
and  there  are  many  in  this  room  today— who 
lay  the  groundwork  and  erect  the  founda- 
tions for  those  who  follow  to  build  upon. 

To  put  it  another  way.  the  economy  and 
productivity  of  any  area— whether  it  be  a 
farm,  a  municipality,  a  state,  or  a  region- 
are  not  determined  at  any  given  time,  on 
any  given  day,  nor  by  any  given  group  of 
men.  This  is  a  cunuUative  process.  These 
things  usually  are  the  restUt  of  a  series  of 
plans  and  programs  that  evolve  over  the 
years  and  axe  continually  changed  and  modi- 
fied to  meet  changing  requirements. 

So  let  us  consider  briefly  some  of  the  ele- 
ments that  have  contributed  to  the  past 
Industrial  growth  and  development  of  West 
Virginia.  Many  of  you  will  recall,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  years  of  the  Thirties,  which 
brought  acute  economic  depression  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  were  the  same  years  that 
saw  dramatic  industrial  growth  in  the 
Kanawha  Valley.  In  large  measure,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  great  depression  of  the  Thirties 
w-ere  not  only  tempered— they  were  actually 
offset— by  the  newly  developing  petrochem- 
ical Industry,  which  was  among  the  first  to 
discover  and  develop  the  rich  natural  re- 
sources available  In  this  State 

Other  industries  followed.  They  brought 
With  them  other  resources  such  as  money- 
Jobs  and  opportunity— and  thus  contributed 
to  an  expanding  and  dynamic  economy. 

In  terms  of  resources.  West  Virginia  Is  still 
in  a  position  to  offer  much  to  Industrial  clU- 
zens.  For  one  thing,  more  natural  gas  is 
produced  In  West  Virginia  than  Is  consumed 
within  the  Stat*  itself.  It  Is  exceptionally 
rich  In  large  deposits  of  coal— important  to 
the  production  of  steam  and  cheap  electrical 
energy.  ^ 

The  Ohio,  Kanawha,  and  Monongahela  Riv- 
ers are  Important  arteries  of  transportation 
and  also  serve  as  a  source  of  water  for  Indus- 
trial users.  In  addition,  some  of  our  streams 
here  are  utilized  for  producing  hydroelectric 
power. 

West  Virginia  Is  served  by  four  major  rail- 
roads and  four  major  airlines.  The  inter- 
state highway  system,  when  completed  will 
move  products  faster  and  more  cheaply  to 
their  markets.  j'  j   "-> 

Oorporat*  planners  must  take  all  such 
factors  Into  account.  We  go  through  trying 
dajra  and  month*  of  weighing  altematlvS 


as  to  where  to  expand,  or  wTiere  to  build 
a  new  facility.  Neither  Union  Carbide,  nor 
Corning  Glass,  nor  3M.  nor  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num— to  name  only  a  few  cxf  our  Industrial 
neighbors — make  such  decisions  capriciously. 
Believe  me.  we  have  to  survey  the  terrain 
from  every  angle,  both  literally  and  figura- 
tively—In  terms  not  only  of  the  present  but 
of  the  futtu^. 

The  Important  thing  to  note  Is  that  such 
"calculated  foresight"  Is  not  the  exclusive 
province  of  corporate  management.  It  is 
equally  the  reeponslblUty  of  every  person 
who  is  concerned  with  the  progress  of  the 
conununlty  in  which  he  lives. 

In  this  context,  I  want  to  remind  you  of 
a  very  old  but  meaningful  saying:  At  the 
beginning,  think  of  the  end.  If  the  people 
of  West  Virginia  are  seriously  concerned 
with  the  long-term  indtistrlal  development 
of  tills  State—  now  is  the  time  they  must 
appraise  any  measures  to  which  ther?  would 
be  immediate  reactions  that  would  have 
long-range  implications. 

Frankly.  I  am  afraid  that  some  well- 
meaning  citizens  of  West  VirglrUa  are  not 
fully  aware  that,  today.  Industry  .  .  .  and 
particularly  the  chemical  industry  .  .  must 
compete  not  only  with  Its  competitors!  which 
is  competition  enough,  but  also  with  is  own 
facUiUes  In  other  states.  In  the  case  of 
Union  Carbide,  our  plants  In  West  Virginia 
must  compete  not  only  with  facilities  in 
other  states  but  also  compete  with  plants  in 
foreign  countries.  Competition  for  Industry 
today  is  no  longer  a  local,  regional,  or  paro- 
chial matter.  Comi>etitlon  has  become  truly 
global.  ' 

To  meet  this  competition  on  ai:  levels 
Union  Carbide,  for  example,  has  had  to  re- 
vise virtually  its  entire  attitude  and  phi- 
losophy of  doing  business.  We  have  had  to 
recognize  and  be  quick  to  act  upon  both 
short-term  and  long-t«rm  trends  in  the  in- 
dustry. This  has  Involved  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram of  cost-cutting  and  plant  moderniza- 
tion as  weu  as  a  long-range  expansion 
program. 

One  Eignlflcant  trend  in  the  chemical  In- 
dustry centers  around  the  construction  of 
huge,  highly  automated  plants  which  em- 
ploy far  more  efficient  processes  and  give 
much  better  yields  at  substanUally  lower 
unit  costs  than  existing  facilities.  To  iKus- 
trat.  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  project  that 
wUl  replace  two  existing  ethylene  plains- 
having  a  combined  capacity  of  650  million 
pounds  per  year— with  one  modern  new  unit 
having  a  capacity  of  1.2  bUlion  pounds  per 
year.  The  improved  economics  resuUing 
from  this  moderlzatlon  will  be  felt  not  onlv 
in  ethylene,  but  in  aU  of  the  many  prcnUi'is 
derived  from  it. 

Other  similar  large-scale  units  are  now  be- 
ing planned  by  many  companies  In  manv  in- 
dustries to  meet  the  requirements  of  today  s 
conipetltive  climate. 

And— even  as  corporate  entities  must 
compete  with  other  corporate  entitles  h; 
addition  to  their  own  plants  or  divisions  or 
subsidiaries— so  must  sovereign  states  com- 
pete for  Industrial  development  with  other 
states.  Wert  Virginia  can  be  no  exception 
It  too,  must  recognize  these  significant 
trends  and  formulate  programs  to  take  aU- 
vant-age  of  such  trends. 

I  read  Just  last  week  of  such  a  program 
•Business  Week"  carried  a  case  history  on 
how  northeastern  Pennsylvania— which  w.as 
once  regarded  as  doomed  with  regard  to  its 
anthracite    Industrj-— has    accomplished    an 
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entstandlng  economle  comeback.  The  arti- 
cle »tated  that  the  key  to  the  region's  revital 
haa  been  wholesale  attraction  of  new,  diverse 
Industry.  The  area,  surrounding  the  cities 
of  Scranton.  WllXes  Barre  and  Hazleton,  was 
deiroted  almost  solely  to  anthracite  mining 
(In  1914,  180,000  people  worked  In  its  mines — 
now  11,000  do).  Yet.  today,  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  Is  engaged  in  almost  the  full 
r&nge  of  X3S.  Ught  Industry.  The  article 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  since  World  War 
n,  B70  companies,  most  of  them  small  or 
medium-sized,  have  located  '  there.  More 
than  one-third  of  them  have  come  since  1960. 
Behind  this  effort  are  38  nonprofit  industrial 
development  organizations  made  up  of  citl- 
Eens  representing  a  cross-section  of  many 
•kills  and  professions  such  as  doctors,  bank- 
ers and  labor  leaders.  Through  fund-raising 
drives,  bond  Issues,  the  establishment  of  In- 
dustrial parks,  and  promotional  campaigns 
this  region  is  now  well  on  its  way  to  becom- 
ing once  again  a  healthy  economic  unit  la 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  mention  this  example,  because  It  repre- 
•enta  a  growln'g  trend  in  municipalities  and 
■tates.  In  West  Virginia's  interest,  such 
changes  as  these  must  not  be  ignored.  The 
chrmlcAl  Industry,  for  one.  is  closely  idenu- 
fled  with  this  State  and  with  Ite  destiny.  Yet 
there  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  expenditures 
by  the  chemical  industry  in  West  Virginia 
have  begun  to  level  off  during  the  last  few 
years. 

To  put  It  plainly,  the  cold  hard  facts  of 
Monomlc  life  are  that  such  vital  considera- 
tions as  plant  location,  nearness  to  markets, 
raw  material  coats,  and  a  favorable  and  sta- 
ble tax  climate  do  influence  the  decision  to 
locate  new  or  exp>anded  facilities. 

Sometimes,  to  the  consternation  of  a  given 
locality.  Industry  moves  elsewhere.  It  may 
move  to  another  state — it  may  conceivably 
locate  In  another  country — for  sound  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  West  Virginia  pro- 
duces more  natural  gas  than  it  consumes. 
Tet,  it  la  an  anomaly  that  today  the  price 
Of  gas  In  this  State  is  as  high  as  44  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  In  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
natural  gas  coats  only  17  to  22  cents,  and  In 
Iran,  gas  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  5 
eenta  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  I  mentioned 
•arller  the  significant  trend  in  the  chemicals 
Iwtuatry  toward  large-scale  plants.  A  factor 
mch  as  the  price  of  natural  gas  can  be  the 
deeUlve  influence  as  to  where  such  units  are 
to  iM  located.  This  Is  the  kind  of  hard-core 
Ufa  or  death  competition  that  West  Virginia 
la  up  against  today. 

It  la  In  this  State's  Interest,  as  well  as  In 
tbe  Interest  of  Industry  as  a  whole  that  I 
vant  to  elaborate  briefly  on  this  point.  Let's 
examine,  for  example,  Louisiana's  recentjy 
■nart^rt  "Right  to  Profit"  laws.  Taken  alto- 
gvtfker,  they  represent  some  of  the  most  far- 
■Ighted  measures  of  this  kind  in  the  nation. 

Briefly  summarized,  Louisiana's  rlght-to- 
proflt  laws  provide  among  other  things: 

LONG   KANGZ    TAX    PHOTBCTTON 

UoulHlana  grants  10-year  exemption  from 
property  taxes  on  plants  and  equipment  of 
new  and  expanding  manuf atcturers. 

After  a  10-year  exemption  period,  these 
properties  cannot  be  assessed  higher  than  the 
ratio  that  all  property  assessments  In  the 
area  bear  to  actual  value. 

TAX    aUQDirs    TO    N.^TTTIIAI.    CAS    USSIS 

TtUa  recent  law  entitles  Louisiana  manu- 
facturers who  use  natural  gas  as  a  power 
■ource,  or  as  a  raw  material,  to  receive  a  credit 
of  one  cent  per  1000  cubic  feet,  applicable  to 
all  corporate  and  state,  as  well  as  local  taxea. 

TRS     aiCBT     TO     MBCOTIATS     rBKZLT     FOB 

MATuaAL  ass 
Thla  law  prohibits  the  state  government 
from  regulating  p\irchases  of  natural  gas  by 
Isduatrlal  users,  regardless  of  the  sources  of 
tbegma. 


Inducements  such  as  these  represent  West 
Virginias  competition  today  from  other 
states.  Partly  because  of  them.  Union  Car- 
bide has  already  Invested  Ln  a  huge  multl- 
mlUlon  dollar  chemicals-plastics  complex  In 
Louisiana — one  that  will  contribute  substan- 
ti.illy  not  only  to  tJ'.e  corporation  but  to  the 
State  of  Ltiulsl.ina  cis  well.  And  West  Vir- 
ginia— for  which.  I  assure  you.  Union  Carbide 
has  the  highest  affection  and  regard,  as  well 
as  concern— will  be  f.iced  Increasingly  with 
similar  IndiLstri.iJ-deveiopment  incentives 
from  other  si.ites  uhich  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  equ.iMy  rich  iiatiiral  resources  and 
are  determined  to  exploit  them. 

The  meeting  held  here  ihi.s  morning  Is  a 
healthy  .sign  that  West  Vlrglni.i  rcco^iizes 
and  Is  prepared  to  act  on  some  of  these  eco- 
nomic realities  that  coiUront  It. 

Another  encouraging  sign  came  to  me  from 
an  advertisement  about  West  Virginia  which 
I  read  recently  In  tiie  N :w  York  edition  of 
"Time"  magazine.  It  w:i«  addressed  spe- 
cifically to  new  Industry  and  outlined  the 
"plus"  factors  that  this  State  h.is  to  offer. 

In  this  connection,  I  would'uke  to  quote 
from  this  advertisement  where  reference  was 
made  to  Governor  Smith,  a  business  man, 
and  his  desire  to  assist  new  industry.  The 
quotation  was.  "Hell  work  with  vou-  "and  for 
you — to  help  your  plant  make  money.  He 
knows  that  when  you  prosper,  the  entire 
State   profits  from   your  success." 

Governor.  I  would  like  to  add  that  we  In 
Industry  will  work  with  you— .is  we  have  In 
the  past*-on  any  programs  that  will  benefit 
the  long-ranee  pn->fpects  of  the  State.  I 
hope  that  West  Virginia,  as  It  goes  forward 
with  its  plans  for  Industrial  and  economic  de- 
velopment, will  keep  in  mind  that  much  of 
the  Industry  that  Ls  nlre.^y  est^Tbllshed  in 
the  State,  would  like  to  expand  This  is  be- 
cause we  know  that  West  Virginia  is  a  great 
State  with  tremendous  potential,  and  we 
would  like  to  make  a  contribution  to  your 
effort  to  make  West  Virginia  an  even  greater 
State.  I  would  hope  that  mv  brief  remarks 
here  tod.\y  will  be  helpfu!  In  pointing  the  di- 
rection in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  State 
must  move  if  it  is  to  achieve  Its  goals. 


Public    Policy    in   the    Cement    Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdau^  June  23. 1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  paper 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  current  hearings  on 
the  cement  indastrj.'  has  been  submitted 
by  Instructor  George  II.  K.  Schenck,  and 
Asst.  Prof.  Richard  L.  Grordon,  of 
the  Department  of  Mbieral  Econom- 
ics, the  Pennsylvania  Slate  University. 

The  cement  indn.stn-  Is  an  important 
segment  of  Pennsylvania's  economic  fab- 
ric and  must  rem.ain  free  of  unnecessary 
impediments  if  It  Is  to  maintain  its 
proper  place  In  the  vast  building  pro- 
gram on  which  America  Is  embarked. 
It  has  a  nationwide  responsibility  to  in- 
vest In  the  most  modern  equipment  and 
methods  to  guarantee  adequate  supplies 
at  the  minimum  costs  that  come  from 
maximum  efficiency. 

As  the  authors  point  out,  domestic 
cement  producers  aie  threatened  with 
Import  competition,  'While  it  Is  not 
within  the  province  of  the  FTC  to  pre- 


vent dumping  and  other  Inequitable 
practices  on  the  part  of  alien  producers 
and  shippers,  at  least  the  Commission 
will  want  to  examine  this  factor  in  its 
study  of  the  problems  imder  consider- 
ation. 

While  it  is  understandable  that  the 
cement  industry  looks  upon  fly  ash  as  a 
substitute  for  its  own  product,  it  is  my 
hope  that  expanded  use  of  this  byprod- 
uct of  coal  combustion  will  prove  to  be 
of  value  to  the  cement  producer  as  well 
as  to  the  electric  utilities,  where  disposal 
of  particulate  matter  has  been  an  ex- 
pensive operating  cost. 

Electrostatic  precipitators  in  the  Cone- 
maugh  Steam  Electric  Station,  now 
under  construction  in  Pennsylvania's 
22d  Congressional  District,  are  engi- 
ne3red  to  capture  99.5  percent  of  the  fly 
ash  before  it  enters  the  stacks.  Cone- 
maugh  and  two  other  giant  mine-mouth 
plants  in  the  district  will  burn  as  much 
as  14  million  tons  of  coal  annually,  so 
these  facilities  alone  will  account  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
fly  ash  available  to  cement  producers  in 
our  area. 

The  effectiveness  of  fly  ash  as  a  rein- 
forcing agent  in  the  construction  of 
highways,  dams,  and  other  facilities  has 
already  been  established.  The  Office  of 
Coal  Research  has  contracted  with  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  to  develop 
bricks  and  other  building  materials 
through  the  use  of  fly  ash.  I  am  con- 
fident that  progress  In  this  field  will 
soon  accrue  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
all  Industries  concerned. 

Under  consent  already  obtained,  I  ask 
that  the  Schenck-Gordon  statement  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Observations  on  FTC  Staff  Report:  Mergers 

AND   VninCAI.    INTECRATION    IN    THE    CEMENT 
INDUSTBT 

(By  George  H.  K.  Schenck  and  Richard  L. 
Gordon  ') 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  number  of  presidents 
of  cement  Amis  found  in  their  mall,  a  copy 
of  an  economic  report  by  the  P.T.C.  staff 
titled  "Mergers  and  Vertical  Integration  In 
the  Cement  Industry."  An  official  press  re- 
lease Issued  at  the  same  time  stated: 

"The  Commission  has  expressed  its  deep 
concern  over  the  increasing  trend  of  vertical 
mergers  and  acquisitions  in  the  Industry— 
since  1959  there  have  been  some  40  acquisi- 
tions by  cement  producers  of  ready-mixed 
concrete  and  concrete  products  companies. 
A  full-scale  investigation  is  (now  underway) 
securing  information  on  pertinent  matters 
such  as  the  structure  of  the  cement-produc- 
ing and  principal  cement-consuming  Indus- 
tries, the  nature  of  the  relevant  product  and 
geograp^cal  markets,  the  causes  and  busi- 
ness reasons  underlying  the  acquisitions,  and 
the  proixible  effects  of  the  acquisitions  on 
competlUve  conditions  in  the  markets  and 
Industries  involved." 

The  April  1966  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
OommlsBlon  presents  an  Interesting  analy.-sis 
of  the  present  structure  of  tlie  cement  in- 
dustry and  the  possible  dangers  from  recent 
trenda  toward  vertical  Integration.  The  bof  Ic 
model  la  that  the  industry  is  oligopolistic* 
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'  The  authors  are  respectively  Instructor 
and  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department 
of  Mineral  Economics,  the  FH?nnsylvania 
State  University. 

'  Oligopoly — A  market  where  tliere  are  few 
sellers  and  actions  of  each  have  a  significant 
effect  on  supply  or  price,  often  used  in  con- 
trast to  a  competitive  market. 


but  with  strong  forces  that  limit  the  cooper- 
ation among  firms.  Oligopoly  arises  trtxa  th« 
.  substantial  economies  of  scale  In  cement 
manufacture  and  the  high  transportation 
costs  which  traditionally  limit  a  given  plant's 
m.xrket  area.  Each  major  market  must  be 
served  by  nearby  plants  and  a  small  number 
of  efficient  plants  can  supply  a  given  market. 
However,  the  FTC  recognizes  that  at  least 
three  significant  constramts  have  tradition- 
ally limited  the  Industry's  control  over  price. 

1.  The  threat  of  entry  especially  by  firms 
alreiidy  producing  In  other  areas  or  produc- 
ing other  construction  materials. 

2.  The  aggressive  efforts  of  large  consumers 
such  as  ready-mix  concrete  producers  to  se- 
cure lower  prices. 

3.  The  aggressive  efforts  of  the  consumers 
of  concrete  to  secure  lower  prices. 

We  would  concur  in  tliis  view  and  note  In 
addition,  that  concrete  is  often  only  one  of 
several  materials  that  might  be  used.  Metals, 
asphalt,  glass,  and  plastics  are  alternatives  in 
certain  uses.  Moreover,  new  methods  of  dis- 
tribution have  made  it  possible  for  firms  to 
compete  over  a  wider  region;  new  possibil- 
ities of  substitution  emerge  continually.  For 
example,  fly  ash,  now  essentially  a  waste 
product,  may  soon  become  an  important 
alternative  to  part  of  the  cement  in  a  mix. 

The  PTC  is  faced  with  the  difficult  task 
of  explaining  the  effects  of  vertical  integra- 
tion upon  this  pattern.  Its  report  concludes 
that  such  integration  clearly  creates  dangers 
that  one  major  competitive  pressure  will  he 
removed  and  no  offsetting  benefits  will  be 
produced.  Jt  is  suggested  that  this  is  more 
Important  because  horizontal  mergers  have 
reduced  the  number  of  strong  potential  en- 
trants. We  must  honestly  admit  that  some 
dangers  arise  out  of  the  merger  movement. 
Quite  clearly,  it  would  be  undesirable  for 
the  vertical  merger  movement  to  freeze  some 
otherwl.se  viable  cement  producers  out  of  the 
Industry.  It  would  also  be  unfortunate  if 
the  movement  truly  produced,  on  balance,  a 
severe  limitation  on  competitive  pressures. 

However,  we  have  strong  reservations  about 
the  effort  to  prevent  these  mergers.  In  the 
first  place,  much  of  the  present  cement  ca- 
pacity is  ob.solete  and  It  would  better  serve 
competition  if  it  were  forced  out  of  opera- 
tion by  aggressive  marketing.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  insure  that  any  regulatory 
policies  directed  toward  the  cement  industry 
avoid  protecting  this  capacity. 

More  critically,  we  feel  that  the  dangers 
of  forward  vertical  integration  are  minimal. 
The  buyers  of  concrete  clearly  are  aggres- 
sive buyers;  In  many  cases,  the  bulk  of  de- 
mand is  from  governmental  agencies  who  are 
particularly  alert  to  potential  cast  reduc- 
tions. These  combined  with  the  other  pres- 
siu^s  noted  before— rival  materials  and  the 
new  ability  of  cement  companies  to  compete 
over  wider  areas— should  maintain  vigorous 
competition.  Moreover,  we  feel  that  there 
are  considerable  advantages  in  integration 

The  typical  ready-mix  company  Is  under- 
financed and  lacks  adequate  management 
skills.  Thus,  it  is  Just  barely  equipped  to 
supply  existing  markets.  An  Integrated  com- 
pany would  secure  the  financing  and  man- 
agement skills  that  would  permit  greater  ef- 
ficiency of  present  operation  and  permit  ae- 
greslve  development  of  new  markets  Thus 
we  would  have  stronger  competition  in  the 
ready-mix  industry  with  no  real  loss  of  pres- 
sure on  cement. 

We  also  believe  that  the  report  Is  correct 
in  relating  the  merger  movement  to  the 
sudden  change  in  the  degree  of  cement  pro- 
duction capacity.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  reasoning  behind  this  move  was  quite 
different  than  that  suggested  In  the  report 
t«arge  profitable  companies  traditionally  seek 
new  opportunities  to  expand.  Such  expan- 
sion provides  both  an  outlet  for  funds  and 
more  critically  creates  an  atmosphere  which 
18  likely  to  attract  high  quality  executive., 
une  Of  the  most  enenating  effects  of  stagna- 
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tlon  is  Its  cumulative  effect.  Once  a  company 
loses  mcMnentum,  it  nnds  that  It  can  no  lon- 
ger attract  the  kind  of  men  It  wants.  Tlie 
loss  In  management  quality  causes  further 
Attrition  and  the  organization  may  vanish 
altogether. 

When  shortages  of  cement  were  common 
producers  had  no  need  to  look  beyond  sale 
of  cement  for  commercial  opportunities  The 
advent  of  unused  capacity,  about  1959  cre- 
ated pressures  to  find  new  commercl."!  op- 
portunities, and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
ready-mix  appeared  to  be  an  attractive  pos- 
Eibihty.  Tlie  cement  Industry  learned  that 
while  it  had  been  busy,  a  new  Industry  had 
developed  that  was  closely  related  to  it.  This 
new  industry,  moreover,  was  badly  In  need 
of  better  man.agement  and  financing— a  step 
that  would  benefit  both  the  cement  and  con- 
crete industry.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  integration  of  the  two  Industries  seemed 
attractive. 

Since  the  concrete  Is  a  product  intermedi- 
ate between  the  raw  mineral  and  a  finished 
product  such  as  a  highway  or  office  building 
perhaps    consolidation    of    all    raw    material 
processing  sectors— cement,  sand,  and  aggre- 
gate production,  combined  with  their  blend- 
ing and   final  delivery  as  concrete— is   both 
natural  and  economically  desirable     This  is 
certainly  the  pattern  In  other  raw  material 
processing  Industries  such  as  metals   energv 
and  industrial  minerals  such  as  gypsum      if 
this    is   so,    it    may    be    invalid    to   draw    a 
significant  distinction  between  the  two  ways 
in  which  a  cement  company  can  become  a 
concrete  producer,  that  is  by  starting  a  new 
company  or  by  purchasing  an  operating  com- 
pany.   Further  research  is  needed  to  establish 
Just  what  the  appropriate  degree  of  integra- 
tion is  In  the  manufacture  of  concrete  from 
cement  in  view  of  changing  technology  and 
market  patterns.  ' 

■The  Report  discusses,  at  length,  the  dis- 
tribuuon  of  cement,  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  two  new  factors  that  may  alter  present 
practices.    The  first  Is  the  technique  of  yard 
transshipment  wliich  promises  to  sharply  cut 
the  cost  of  delivery  of  cement  over  distances 
gre:aer   than   100  miles.     This  development 
has    already    tripled    the    market    territory 
served  by  one  cement  producer  (see  "Cuttlne 
Transhipment    Costs    of    CP.I.    Products" 
Chemical  Engineering.  November  8,  1965    n 
219-224).     While  the  growth  In  use  of  dis- 
tribution terminals  is  documented  in  the  Re- 
port,  there  is  no  mention   of  the  fact  that 
some  bulk  distribution  terminals  now  lie  idle 
Such  costly  abandonment  is  the  result  of  the 
decision   by  certain   producers   to  withdraw 
from   unprofitable    markets.     It   is    unclear 
without  further  investigation  whether  this 
fact  would   tend  to  substantiate  other  ob- 
ser^-atlons  of  the  Report,  but  it  does  Indicate 
that  there  is  little  slack  in  some  areas 

It  is  important  to  examine  the  competitive 
threat  always  offered  by  cement  imports 
Such  import*  have  caused  downward  shifts 
in  price  at  several  points  along  the  seaboard 
as  well  as  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  opening 
of  Bahama  Cement  offshore  to  servV  east 
coast  markets  Is  another  milestone  In  the 
competitive  battle  for  cement  markets,  even 
though  this  Caribbean  producer  is  controlled 
by  Universal  Atlas.  wonea 

In  addition,  there  is  a  threat  of  substitu- 
tion of  a  portion  of  fly  ash  for  cement  in  the 
mixing  of  concrete.  Since  fly  ash  cost  is  about 
one-tenth  that  of  cement,  this  may  have  an 
mportant  effect  on  competition.  Fly  ash 
Is  a  by-produot  of  electric  power  genera- 
t  on  and  its  production  will  increase  In 
direct  proportion  to  gains  in  energy  produc- 
tion from  coal. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  document 
our  oontentions  as  fully  as  we  would  Uke 
This  is  due  to  the  long  analytical  neglect  of 
the  Oenaent-Concrete  Industry  by  Industrial 
economists.  Such  Information  gkps  as  have 
been  pointed  out  cannot  be  qulc^y  filled. 
The  Commission  would  do  Itself  luxd  those 
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interested  in  the  industry  a  great  service  If 
rt  undertook  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
ready-mix  Industry.  This  would  Insure  much 
better  policy  making  than  Is  poe^ible  with 
our  present  state  of  knowledge. 


Headmaiter  Frank  Boyden  of  Deerfield 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23. 1966 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two 
previous  occasions,  I  have  submitted  re- 
marks and  excerpts  from  a  recent  article 
m  the  New  Yorker  magazine  about  Mr 
Frank  Boyden,  the  headmaster  at  Deer- 
field  Academy  In  my  home  district 

Although  the  profile  article  from  the 
New  Yorker.  'R-ritten  by  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Phee,  runs  to  considerable  length,  I  have 
relt  that  in  order  to  savor  fully  the  im- 
pact of  Headmaster  Prank  Boyden  not 
only  on  his  school  and  community,  but  on 
the  academic  world  as  a  whole,  the  com- 
plete article  should  be  available  to  mv 
colleagues  In  the  Congress  and  to  ail 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 

In  the  two  previous  installments  we 
^^'  «  "^^'.^^"^  Boyden  first  came  to 
Deerfield  64  years  ago,  how  he  nursed  his 
own  dream  to  return  to  school  and  to 
pursue  another  career  for  so  manv  years 
and  how  he  ultimately  remained  atDeer- 
fleld  to  create  a  unique  institution  and  a 
""i^"e  lepend  in  American  historv 

This  third  installment  which  f  place 
in  the  Record  under  unanimous  consent 
procedures  today  takes  us  a  step  fur- 
ther  in    the   development   of   Deerfield 
Academy.     It  describes  Prank's  unique 
quality  of   leadership  that,  despite  his 
slight  stature,  commanded  respect  both 
in  the  classroom  and  on  the  athletic  field 
We  also  get  further  clues  to  the  back- 
ground that  gave  Frank  Boyden  the  spe- 
cial  gifts  he  needed  for  the  career  which 
lay  ahead  for  him. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Headmasteb — III 
All  discipline  ultimately  becomes  a  private 
matter  between  each  boy  and  the  headmaster 
Most  Of  the  boys  feel  guilty  if  they  do  some- 
thing Uiat  offends  his  sensibilities  Unlike 
his  great  predecessor  Arnold  of  Rugby  he 
does  not  believe  that  schoolbovs  are  his  nat- 
ural enemies;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
convince  them  that  although  he  is  Infallible 
he  badly  needs  their  assistance 

..^  '^L^'"'™^'"  ^*^°  "^^  *"  the  cla«  of  1919 
says^  When  you  thought  of  doing  something 
^^Tong.  you  would  know  that  you  would  hurt 
him  deeply,  so  you  wouldn't  do  It.  He  had 
twenty-four-hoiu-  control."  A  1928  alumnus 
saj-s.  It  didn't  matter  what  you  did  as  long 
_a^    you    told    him    the    truth."     And    1940 

Whatever  It  w.-is.  you  didn't  do  It.  be<.-ause 
you  might  drop  a  little  in  his  eyes  "  He  will 
give  a  problem  boy  a  second,  third,  fourth 
fifth,  and  sixth  chance,  IX  necessary  The 
rest  of  the  student  body  sometimes  becomes 
cynical  about  the  case,  but  the  headmaster 
refuses  to  give  up.  "i  would  have  kicked  me 
out,  says  one  alumnus  who  had  a  rather  de- 
fiant senior  year  in  the  early  ninetceft-fifties 
The  headmaster  had  reason  enough  to  wpei 
him,  and  almost  any  other  school  would  have 
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dropped  him  without  a  thought,  but  Boyden 
graduated  >^'"i  sent  him  to  Prtncet-on.  and, 
today,  does  not  even  recall  that  the  fellow 
wa«  ever  a  cause  of  trouble. 

Boyden  la  incapable  of  be.irlng  grudges. 
He  wants  to  talk  things  out  and  forget  them. 
He  la  sensitive  to  the  potential  etfecc  of  his 
forbearance,  so  he  has  sometimes  titken  the 
risk  off  calling  the  student  body  together  and 
asking  for  Ita  Indxilgence.  A  boy  once  drank 
the  better  part  of  a  fifth  of  whiskey  In  a  bvia 
returning  from  another  school,  reeled  In  the 
aisle,  fell  on  his  face,  and  go;  sick.  The 
headmaster  called  the  scho-al  together  .i:^d 
said  that  for  the  sake  of  dl.-cipMne  in  the 
academy  at  large  he  would  have  to  let  the  b'^y 
go  unless  they  would  guarintee  h:m  that  no 
epl80d«  of  th«  kind  would  happen  again. 
The  headmaster  was  beyond  be.ng  thought 
of  aa  weak,  so  he  got  away  with  it.  People 
often  wonder  what  on  earth  could  make  him 
actually  drop  a  boy.  and  the  five  oases  In 
which  he  haa  done  so  are  therefore  of  par- 
ticular interest.  All  have  a  common  factor: 
the  offender  waa  unremorseful.  One  of  them 
was  guilty  of  nineteen  dlHerent  offenr.es.  in- 
cluding arson.  Nevertheless,  if  he  had  told 
the  headmaster  that  he  was  -Aronj,  he  could 
have  stayed  In  school. 

A  boy  of  oonalderable  talent  once  told  the 
headmaster  that  he  could  write  his  English 
papers   only    between    midnight    and    dawn. 
Hla  m.u8e.  the  boy  claimed,  refused  to  appeax 
at  any  other  time  of  day.    The  difficulty  waa 
that  after  the  boy's  Inspiration  iran  out  he 
Invariably  fell  aaleep  and  missed  hla  morn- 
ing claasea.    Like  all  geniuses,  this  boy  was 
likely  to  attract  Imitators.    The  headmaster 
addreeaed  the  student  body.    "Are  you  will- 
ing to  let  Mac  Parrell  stay  up  all  night  writ- 
ing hla  English  papers?"  he  said.  "Mac  Par- 
rell alone?"     The  boys  agreed.     The  head- 
master haa  often  put  himself  In  an  uncom- 
fortable corner  for  one  boy  who  was  different. 
He  once  had  two  students — artistic  cousins 
of  Mac  Parrell — who  liked  to  paint  and  par- 
ticularly  Uked   to  go   out   at   night   and   do 
nocturnea.    They  did  the  cemetery  by  moon- 
light and  the  old  houses  In  the  edge  of  the 
glow  of  Btrect  lamp>a.    The  headmaster  knew 
that  thla  waa  going  on,  but  he  overlooked  it. 
Hla  own  favorites  have  always  been  respon- 
sible,  vincompllcated,   outstanduig   athletes, 
and  he  cares  even   less  about  art  than  he 
knows  about  It.  but.  In  his  way,  he  was  Just 
the   right   headmaster   for   these   two   boys. 
"With  a  person  as  un-Deerfleld  as  myself." 
remembers  one  of  them,  who  Is  now  Curator 
of  Graphic  Arts  at  Princeton  University,  'he 
was   sjrmpathetlc    and    understanding.      He 
was  patient  and — what  can  I  say? — Incredi- 
bly wise  In  the  way  that  he  handled  me." 
Certain  boys  at  Deerfleld   In  earlier  years 
would   commit  long  series   of   petty   crimes 
and  believe  that  all   had   gone  undetected. 
Then,   finally,   the   headmaster   would   stop 
such  a  boy,  pull  out  a  small  notebook,  and 
read  off  to  him  everything  he  had  done  wrong 
since  the  first  day  of  school.    For  years,  the 
headmaster  roved  the  campus  late  at  night, 
like  a  watchman.     Until  the  late  nlneteen- 
thlrtles,  he  made  rounds  to  every  room  In 
every  dormitory   during  study   hours   every 
night.     Since  then,  he  has  made  spot  visits. 
He  never  gives  a  boy  bad  news  at  night.    He 
never  threatens.     He  uses  shame  privately. 
He  more  often  trades  favors  than  gives  them. 
If  a   boy  asks  something   of  him,   he  asks 
aometblng  In  return.     There  la  no  student 
government,  nor  are  there  faculty  commit- 
tees, helping  to  run  Deerfield.     The  bead- 
maater  holds  himself  distant  from  that  sort 
of  thing.    Senior-class  presidents  are  elected 
on   the   eve   of   Commencement.     Students 
who  are  In  the  school  now  say  they  would 
not  want  student  government  anyway,  be- 
cause they  feel  tbat  It  Is  a  mockery  else- 
where. 

Boyden's  principle  of  athletics  for  all  has 
remained  one  of  the  main  elements  c<  the 


school's  prognun,  and  Deerfleld  Is  unmatched 
m  this  resp>ect  today.  Where  once  he  did  not 
have  enough  boys  for  even  one  team,  he  now 
haa  teams  for  tUI  five  hundred.  When  a 
boy  at  Deerfleld  chooses  a  sport,  he  auto- 
matically makes  a  team  that  has  a  full  sched- 
ule of  games  with  other  schools.  Tlus  winter, 
for  e.xample.  Dee.-field  liaa  eight  basket,ball 
teiuns,  each  with  g^mie  uniforms,  away  ga-T.es, 
and  all  the  other  incidentals  of  the  ,s;x)rt  on 
the  varsity  level.  This  i.s  irup  In  s(x;cer,  bii.se- 
ball.  f^x>ti«ill.  tennis.  Iacro^>e.  hockey,  squ  iSh, 
swimming,  skiing,  track,  and  cross-country 
as  woU. 

With  few  exceptions,  every  boy  at  Deer- 
field  is  required  to  tT.M.0  part  In  three  sports 
a  year.  There  Is  no  set  number  of  team  in 
any  .'ptirt.  According  to  the  boys'  choices, 
the.-e  may  be  a  few  more  football  tfeams  one 
ye  ir  a, id  a  few  more  soccer  teams  the  next, 
becrncld  has  sent  on  a  share  of  athletic 
stars — football  players  such  as  Mutt  Bay  to 
Dar'„mouth  and  .Archie  Roljerts  to  Columbia, 
for  instance — but  Deerfield  Is  not  really  an 
atmosphere  in  which  a  great  athlete  is  likely 
fj  develop.  Ttie  headma.ster's  belief  In  sport 
is  exceeded  by  his  belief  that  everj'thing  has 
its  place  and  time.  Deerfleld  athletes  are 
given  no  time  for  extra  practice,  nor  are  they 
pern^ilted  to  practice  any  sfKjrt  out  of  season. 
In  the  fall  and  the  spring,  the  basketball 
courts  .ire  looked,  and  baskets  are  actually 
remo\ed  from  the  hackboards. 

In  the  early  days,  having  the  headmaster 
as  a  player  produced  some  disadvant.\ges  for 
Deerheld  tc:im.=  .  Once,  in  a  pickoti  situation 
In  baseb.Tll.  when  he  caught  the  throw  from 
the  pitcher  and  put  his  glove  down,  the 
opposing  pl.iyer  slid  safely  under  him. 
"Out,"  said  the  ujnplre.  Any  other  baseball 
player  would  have  congratulated  himself  on 
his  luck,  but  the  he.ulniaster  had  to  tell  the 
umpire  that  the  fellow  had  in  fact  been  safe. 
From  the  stait,,  he  h;ul  been  pre.iching  sjx^rts- 
man.'ihip  to  his  boys.  Penple  who  remember 
those  days  .lay  that  he  was  the  flrst  person 
In  that  part  of  the  country  to  stress  courtesy 
in  athletics  'We  m.\y  wisii  they  were  Inter- 
ested In  other  things."  he  said  at  the  time, 
"but  we  mu.st  meet  existing  conditions,  and 
since  they  will  h.ive  athletic  sports  anyway, 
let  us  control  them  and  make  them  a  moral 
force." 

No  matter  how  able  a  Deerfleld  player  waa 
or  how  close  a  game  had  bocome  if  he  showed 
anger  he  was  benched.  If  a  bsvsketball  player 
said  anything  the  leafet  bit  anUigonistic  to 
the  man  he  was  gTj.irdmg — eveti  something  as 
mild  as  "Go  ahead  and  shi^ot" — a  substitute 
would  gf)  into  the  game.  AUiletlcs  was  one 
of  the  Aays  m  which  Deerleld  bocime  k.nown, 
and  from  the  beginning  the  headmaster 
wanted  his  te,tms  tf>  be  smartly  dressed  and 
thoroughly  equipped.  In  the  early  years, 
he  oft<?n  spent  at  least  a  third  of  his  salary 
on  athletic  equipment,  and  when  a  woman 
of  the  town  offered  a  contribution  to  the 
school,  he  asked  if  he  might  use  It  f'>r  base- 
ball uniforms.  "Something  has  lifted  the 
.spirit  of  this  community,"  she  said  to  him. 
"Go  and  buy  the  beat  uniforms  you  can  find, 
but  don't  tell  anyone  I  gave  the  money  for 
it." 

The  headmaster  played  on  Deerfield  teams 
until  he  waa  about  thirty-five,  and  he  waa 
besul  coach  of  football,  basketball,  and  base- 
ball until  he  was  nearly  eighty.  "I  can't  go 
to  a  funeral  anywhere  from  Athol  to  North- 
ampton without  an  elderly  m.an's  coming  up 
and  reminding  me  of  a  b<aBeball  game  we 
once  played  against  one  another,"  he  says. 
His  sense  of  football  has  always  been  vague 
but  Imaginative.  His  blocking  assignments 
were  not  precise.  During  his  years  as  player- 
coach,  he  put  straps  on  the  belta  of  hla  line- 
men so  that  the  backs — himself  included— 
could  hang  on  and  be  pulled  forward  for  short 
gaina.  In  baseball,  he  followed  a  simple 
strategy.  "If  you  can  put  your  glove  on  a 
fast  ball,  there  la  no  reason  you  cant  put 
your  bat  on  It,'  he  haa  said  for  sixty-four 


years.  "Anyone  can  leaxn  to  bunt."  Deer- 
fleld teams  use  the  squeeze  play  as  If  there 
were  no  alternative  In  the  sport.  He  con- 
tinued to  hit  fungoee  to  his  baseball  teams 
until  he  was  seventy-five  years  old.  It  was 
a  high  fXJlnt  of  any  Deerfleld  baseball  dny 
to  watch  him  hit  precise  grotmders  to  his 
scrambling  Infield.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
coaching  years,  the  headmaster  found  lh.it 
he  could  not  hit  the  ball  with  quite  as  much 
snap  as  he  liked  to  give  it. 

He  complained  that  the  grouiid  was  got-  ■ 
ting  softer.  His  main  talent  ,as  a  coach  was 
that  he  always  seemed  to  know  what  a  bciy 
could  do  and  then  expected  no  more  of  him. 
He  knew,  somehow,  when  a  pitcher  was  al- 
mwit  through.  If  his  assistant  coaches  hap- 
pened to  prevail  on  him  to  leave  a  pitcher 
in  a  game,  disaster  usually  followed.  What 
he  did  not  know  about  football  he  made  up 
through  his  knowledge  of  boys,  and  he  covild 
win  a  game  with  the  right  remark.  He  once 
did  so — in  the  early  nlneteen-twenties — 'oy 
taking  his  quarterback  aside  and  saying  to 
him,  "You're  just  like  a  race  horse.  Some- 
times you're  too  tense  to  do  your  job.  Take 
It  easy.  You'll  run  faster."  Visitors  today 
sometimes  think  that  the  headmaster  is  a 
little  theatrical  when  he  walks  up  and  down 
the  sidelines — eighty-six  years  old,  and  wear- 
ing a  player's  duffel  coat  that  almost  reaches 
the  ground — and  acts  as  If  he  were  on  the 
verge  of  jumping  Into  the  game.  Something 
they  may  not  be  able  to  Imagine  Is  what  it 
must  mean  to  him  to  remember  the  games 
against  small  local  schools  when  he  himself 
was  In  the  backfleld  and  there  were  fifteen 
or  twenty  boys  In  the  academy,  and  now  to 
be  watching  his  team  make  one  touchdown 
after  another  until  the  final  score  Is  Deer- 
fleld 28,  Exeter  0.  As  a  seml-retlred  coach, 
the  headmaster  still  gives  the  same  pre-gamc 
talks  he  has  always  given. 

In  a  way  that  is  desperate,  unyielding,  and 
total,  he  wants  to  win,  but  he  wants  to  win 
with  grace,  "The  consequence  of  poor  sports- 
manship is  that  you  lose,  somewhere  along 
the  line,"  he  says.  "Remember,  It's  better  to 
lose  in  a  sportsmanlike  way  than  to  win  and 
gloat  over  it."  And  he  goes  along  in  that 
vein  for  a  while,  until  he  has  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  hla  conscience.  Then  he 
says.  "Now.  boys,  let's  not  let  up  on  thom 
for  a  minute.  Let's  win  this  one.  If  possible, 
by  forty  points." 

The  headmaster  has  never  thought  of  Deer- 
field wholly,  or  even  largely,  as  a  preparatory 
school.  He  thinks  that  the  education  a  sec- 
ondary school  offers  haa  to  be  considered  in 
Its  own  right  and  in  all  Ita  aspects,  and  that 
the  school  la  not  merely  a  conduit  to  college. 
"Things  can  be  done  at  our  level  which  they 
can't  do  in  college,"  he  says.  "Dean  Henry 
Permypacker  at  Harvard  always  used  to  say. 
'After  a  man  la  thirty,  he's  going  to  settle 
most  of  his  social  and  moral  problems  in 
terms  of  his  training  in  secondary  school  ' 
My  philos<^hy — I  can't  express  It,  really:  I 
believe  in  boys,  I  believe  In  keeping  them 
busy,  and  In  the  highest  standards  of  schol- 
arship. I  believe  in  a  very  normal  life.  It 
generally  seeps  In.  I  try  to  do  the  simple 
things  that  a  well-organized  home  does  for 
its  boys." 

When  he  expresses  these  ideas,  and  uses  a 
phrase  such  as  "normal  life,"  he  Is  drawin.g, 
in  the  main,  on  his  own  boyhood.  In  Foxboro. 
Massachusetts.  "Basically,  It  Is  an  acceiJ- 
tance  of  the  code  of  that  era,"  he  says.  "The 
home  waa  dominant,  you  see." 

Poxboro,  about  halfway  between  Boston 
and  Providence,  was  a  town  of  about  twentv- 
five  hundred  jjeople  when  Boyden  was  a  b  >y 
It  contributed  Importantly  to  the  straw-hit 
Industry,  and  It  had  an  Iron  foundry.  whiL-h 
had  been  established  to  cast  cannon  for  the 
Continental  Army  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  had  more  recently  supplied  New 
York  City  with  Its  red  fire-alarm  boxes.  Boy- 
den's family  owned  the  foundry.  His  father 
and  mother,  who  had  both  been  schoolteach- 
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ers  in  their  early  years,  had  settled  into  the 
foundry  business  before  he  was  born  Uke 
everyone  else  In  the  town,  they  had' a  few 
(Jows  and  horses,  chickens,  and  a  pig 

-They  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land 
and  raised  their  own  vegetables,  "in  those 
VTri^^^^  ^'■''^^'^  everything  they  ate,"'  the 
headmaster  says.  "I  can't  understand  It 
when  I  see  these  farmers  today,  with  so  much 
land,  buying  their  own  vegetables,"     He  was 

1r.^^  f  ^V^  '"  "'^  family's  Large  white 
fr.une  farmhouse,  a  building  that  Is  still  an 
attractive  place.  In  the  subtle  gradations  of 
Po.xboro  society,  pet.ple  In  the  town  center 
preferred  not  to  mix  with  the  people  in 
•  the  section  known  as  South  Foxboro  "We 
were  halfway  to  the  center,"  the  headmaster 
remembers,   and   this  Intermediate  po.sition 

!lf1>,^"^^  ^""  '''="■  ^^'s  f'"»ily  had  been 
in  Massachusetts  since  1634,  when  an  Inden- 
tured servant  named  Thomas  Boyden  ar- 
S.al^m^™'"   England   and   went   to  work  In 

Thoniiis  Boyden  prospered  sufficiently  to 
pay  off  his  debt,  become  a  freeman,  and 
contribute  one  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  estab- 
lislmient  of  "the  new  brick  college '—Har- 
vardl.  Seth  Boyden.  a  great-uncle  of  the 
"*  headmaster  was  one  of  those  people  whom 
the  term  Yajikee  Ingenuity"  was  coined  to 
describe.    He  devised  the  first  patent  leather 

m,  .£."^1'"'^  ""^  ^'^^  daguerreotype  in  the 
United  States,  aiid  he  developed  malleable 
iroii.  The  headm.T^ter  inherited  none  of  this 
He  hates  machines,  and.  In  Tact,  is  EU.spiclous 
of  anything  inanimate  Uiat  has  moving  parts 
His  Grandfather  Gary— his  mothers  father- 
owned  the  Iron  foundry  and  was.  In  majiy 
ways,  an  earlier  version  of  the  headmaster. 
He  was  known  as  the  Little  Man,  he  sUll  had 
Iron-gray  h:dr  when  he  was  In  his  seventies 
and  his  employees  would  say.  "If  you  hunt 
for  h  m,  you  will  never  find  him,  but  stand 

th»  T  ."^..""f,  P'^"  '"'"''  *'"^'"  fi-e  minutes 
tne  Little  Maji  will  come  around."     All  this 
precisely   des<.ribes  the   headmaster    and    as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  known  in  Deerfield 
as   the   Little    M,ui.      His   Grandfather   Cwv 
served  in  the  Ma.ss.'u:husetts  Senate  and  As- 
-^mbly,  ajid  so  did  the  heivdm.astcr's  father 
Benjamin  Pr.uiklln  Boyden,  a  man  who  ha^ 
been   remembered   as   a   bit  of  a   Micawber 
With    a    gift    for    words.      The    headmaster's 
mother    waa    more    simply    designed.      '■She 
was   quiet    and   a  very   good   Sunday-school 
teacher,     he  says,     "ahe  w.as  a  gracious  and 
devout  religious  pcr.son.    A  great  deiU  of  our 
life  centered  on  the  Congregational  church. 
I  used  to  go  to  four  services  on  Sunday 
The  only  reason  I  didn't  go  to  five  is  that 
there  wasn't  a  fifth  one,  I'm  sure  of  that  " 
Deerfield  boys  go  to  two  services  on  Sunday 
The  first  Is  beyond  the  hc.idmasters  control 
because  it  Is  In  the  hands  of  one  clergyman 
or  another  In  the  area:  the  second,  theSun- 
diiy   Night    Sing.    Is   made   palatable    by   his 
selection   of   roiusing   and   f.uniUar   hynnns— 
one   verso,  two  at   the  most.     He  s.^ys  that 
When  he  w.is  young  he  belonged  to  "a  tough 
Sunday-school     class,"       A     photograph     of 
him    in    his    Suad,iy-scho<M    clothes   at    that 
time  does  not  nwke  him  look  verv  tough, 
but    there    is    a    kind    of   reinforced    gravltv 
in  hjs  eyes  which  suggest..;  that  if  U<ls  litUe 
boy  were  to  clap  his  hands,  evervone  within 
earshot  would   fall  silent.     .Ar<  und  his  neck 
is  -something  that  resembles  a  lace  doilv   ai^d 
there  arc  ix)uc>ics  under  his  eyes. 

He  was  the  third  of  four  children.  He 
rc.id  a  lot  as  a  little  boy,  played  backgam- 
nion  every  uigln  with  an  aunt,  and  went  to 
a  oi. -rt>om  school  that  was  named  for  his 
^Xl  g'-^/'^'father.       m     icy     we.ither. 

wiiich  canie  orien,  he  skated  U.  school,  p..ss- 

ind  mnt"  ?'  ""^  '""^  ^^""^^  "f  scrub  oak 
and  pme.  and  cras.sing  ponds  to  which  his 
family  owned  flowage  rights.  Throughout 
his  years  In  Deerfield.  he  has  visited  Fox- 
boro with  great  frequency.  He  reads  the 
Foxboro  paper  every  week,  and  savs,  "I'd  be 
lost  without  It."    The  town  is  still'hls  home 
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though    none   of   his    famUy   is    there      He 
points  into  a  forest  of  high  white  pines  In 

Jul  -^n."^"  ^^'''-  "^"  "^  °^  lowing 
Jut.  In  a  dry  summer,  you  couldn't  get  any- 
thing out  Of  it^not  even  hay.  We  used 
to  play  baseball  there."  The  Poxboro  li- 
brary a  small  nineteenth-century  building 
that  looks  like  a  gingerbread  house,  is  called 
the  Boyden  Llbr.iry,  as  It  was  when  the  head- 
master was  a  boy.  Around  the  town  com- 
wh.eb  ^,"  ^^jceptionally  graceful  Iron  fence, 
which  his  Grandfather  Gary  designed  and 
wrought  in  his  foundry.  "••-■bnea    and 

t>,°',!'''^^  through  a  section  of  woodland 
toe  headmaster  gestures  toward  a  dry  stream 
bed  in  a  broad  hollow  filled  with  tall  de- 
there  "M"""''-  'T^  ^°""^^y  ^^  right  in 
tiiere,  he  says.  "It  was  quite  sizable  The 
men    were    fine    molders.      Seventy    people 

heTrir,  t?  f  k"*"  "^""'^  ^^'^  "^^  time,  and 
he  adds  that  because  of  this  he  has  alwavs 
been  able  to  Identify  a  problem  drinkeTat 

fTJ-  ,  ^°'^-  ""^"^  ^=  something  in  the 
face  of  a  man  from  the  lips  up  " 

w,^°^,^^  T,^*  tcrPoxboro  High  School  and 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  18-16  He 
was  sixteen  years  old.  "That's  too  voung  •• 
.X^^7^'      "^^   ^^    "°   competition    in   high 

^nrt   .n°„'f  "'"^"■''    "'"  "=^'>°^  ^^y  takes 
^^u   ^  advanced-placement  programs,  but 
only  because  the  universality  of  the  Idea  has 
forced  the  headmaster  to  go  along  wfth  It 
He    clearly    feels    that    an    individual's    de- 
velopment is  In  danger  of  being  hurt  if  It 
is  accelerated.     On  the  other  hand,  l" there 
had   been    an    advanced-placement   program 
at   Foxboro   High    School    in    the   eigh™ 
nineties  he  might  not  have  lost  Intfrest  "n 
education.     He  had  no  desire  to  go  to  coN 
lege,    instead,  he  went  to  work  in  a  grocery 
store.     He  got  to  be  such  an   expert  grower 
that  It  irritated  him  when  new^empKs 
thfVT.  '^'  '"^'^  ^"'^  ^o*  *^«  handle  o 
manage     the     handle    without    getting    it 
greasy."   he   says,   "but   it   took   ef perlence  '' 
He  also  worked  for  his  father,  driving  a  horse 
and    buggy    between    the   train   station    and 
an  tl^?s  n^?7»/'"  J'l^'  *  ^^y-     Eventuanv 
clTbacTi^'ifr  ^'^  '"^^"-^-'  curiosity 
He  decided  to  take  examinations  for  ad- 

thatheh'^Hf",^"^*  ^°"^^^'  ^^'-^^  »^"n' 
that  he  had  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  within 

Xt  ""°1?^  *"^  *'^  recondition  hlT  En- 
glish, mathematics,  and  history,  "i  got  my 
power  Of  concentration  then,"'  he  says      "i 
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in  promoting  the  passage  of  laws  looking 

wourSL  ^"^K*^  ,°^  ^°5^^^  Americans 
7m^^  "1^ battle.  'With  more  than 
200.000  members  today,  and  local  groups 
n  excess  of  1,800  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  DAV  Is  now  an  organization  of 
considerable  significance 

In  fighting  for  the  principle  of  democ- 
racy, the  members  of  the  DAV  were 
struck  down  and  victimized  by  war 
They,  of  course,  bravely  looked  forward 
to  a  return  to  civilian  life,  and  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  pursuits  they  had  aban- 
doned ujx)n  entering  the  service  But 
here  they  found  themselves  confronted 
by  new  and  serious  difficulties.  Heroes 
they  were,  everyone  agreed.  But  could 
they  sei-ve  In  the  capacity  of  day-to-day 
wage  earners?  There  was  widc,>=pread 
doubt  in  this  regard. 

Against  suspicion  and  doubts  of  this 
kind  the  DAV  fought,  and  in  short  time 
began  to  transform  the  opinions  of  many 
employers  in  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  DAV  has  become  a 
powerful  moving  force  In  the  area  of 
constructive  and  beneficial  veterans'  leg- 
islation. As  agents  of  a  cause  holding 
and  mcnting  the  respect  of  Americans 

lu  ^^^\^^-  ^^^  "^"^''^  a"'^  members  of 
the  DAV  are  welcome  any  time  and  their 
advice  is  regarded  with  honest  concern 
It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  engage  in  a 
ceremony  honoring  34  years  of  public 
service  under  congressional  charter 
Comparatively  few  organizations  have 
been  so  honored  in  the  history  of 
Amenca. 

In  con.sequence  of  its  leadership  in  sev- 
eral fields,  the  DAV  has  become  today  an 
a,ssociation  of  great  magnitude  desen-- 
ing  of  praise  and  commendation 


Patriot-Mother 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


A  Tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans,  on  the  Occaiion  of  the  34th 
Anniversary  of  Their  Chartering  by 
Congress 


-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  16, 1966 


Mr.  BELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  endoi-se  the  work  of  the  Disabled 

nf^fl  ^'T.J^^''^'^  °"  ^^^  the  occasion 
or  the  34th  anniversary  of  then-  charter- 
ing by  Congress.  Familiarity  with  the 
policies  of  the  DAV  and  its  many  out- 
standing operations  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erans' welfare  activities  has  rendered  me 
a  confirmed  supporter  of  its  goals  and 
pui-poses. 

Founded  in  1921,  in  the  wake  of  Worid 
War  I,  the  DAV  was  early  instrumental 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVE-S 

Thursday,  June  23. 1966 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  Members  of  Congress  receive  let- 
ters which  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
their  colleagues.  This  Is  true  particu- 
larly In  the,se  days  when  we  hear  about 
so  many  dissident  demonstrators  and 
complainers. 

Mrs.  Geoi-ge  Keaton  of  657  Erickson 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio,  wrote  me  such 
a  letter  as  follows: 

Dear  Co.vgressman  :   I  am  the  mother  of  a 
son  who  is  In  Viet  Nam  and  would  like  to  ex- 
press   my    views    on    the    situation.     First    I 
think  it  would  be  a  mlptake  to  pull  out  of 
there,  as  much  as  I  would  love  to  have  mv 
son  home  with  his  family.     I  Oilnk  we  have 
too  much  to  lose  now.     I  think  there  should 
be  more  men  and  ammunition  sent  in  there 
to    help,    and    to   relieve   the   ones   th.',t   are 
there,  they  need  our  support  more  now  Umn 
ever.     Also  I  do  not  think  it  fair  foe  some 
boys  to  be  going  to  college  Just  to  keep  from 
gomg  to  Viet  Nam,  Just  because  their  parents 
have  more  money  than  we  do.     We  love  our 
BOUfi  Just  as  well  even  Lf  we  are  poor.     I  do 
hope  this  letter  will  maybe  help  In  some  way 
to  start  more  materia]  and  men  on  their  way 
Also  Is  there  anyone  else  whom  I  could  write 
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to.  I  wUl  gladly  wrlt«  to  them  Lf  I  know 
who  to  writ*  to.  I  may  vrlte  a«alii  ontfl 
tblnga  begin  to  gat  better.  We  are  hen  Ut- 
Ing  in  oatolart,  vhUe  tb*  bOTs  In  Viet  Nam 
are  living  Juat  any  way.  Tbe  leaae  ve  can  do 
la  get  b^blnd  them  and  back  them  miora. 

When  I  acknowledged  Mrs.  Keaton's 
letter,  abe  kindly  gave  me  permission  to 
make  It  available  Inasmuch  as  her  main 
coDcem  is  for  all  the  boys  in  Vietnam 
and  to  back  them  in  whichever  way  she 
can. 


ZIP  Code  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23, 1966 

Mr.   POOL.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  speech  of  my 
able  colleague  from   Montana,   Arnold 
Olsdt,   concerning   the   problems   con- 
fronting mailers  in  meeting  the  ZIP  code 
deadline.    I  think  all  of  us  agree  that  the 
ZIP  code  concept  Is  sound.     However, 
adequate   attention   must   be   given   to 
these  very  real  problems  confronting  the 
mailing   Industry   and   the  Post   Office. 
To  further  corroborate  the  points  made 
in  the  speech  by  Mr.  Olsen,  I  request 
that  an  article  from  the  Reporter  of  Di- 
rect Mall  Advertising  of  June  1966,  be 
Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  Reporter  of  Direct  Mall  Advertis- 
ing. June  1966 1 
ZIP  Code:    Pkessures  Mount  as  De.^oline 
Nears 
(By  Henry  R.  Hoke,  Jr..  publisher) 

ZIP  Code  la  In  trouble.  And  we've  got  to 
continue  talking  toward  a  solution  despite 
repeated  atatementa  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment that  the  program  is  set;  that 
January  1,  1967  regulations  stand.  New 
evidence  haa  been  unearthed  since  my  last 
report  to  you  here  (RDMA-May  '66 )  which 
clearly  indlcatea  that  neither  the  Depart- 
ment nor  many,  many  of  Its  largest  customers 
are  ready  for  a  hard,  uncompromising  swing 
Into  a  revolutionary  new  concept  of  Qllng  and 
mailing  within  seven  months. 

Moat  of  the  new  evidence  la  now  a  part  of 
permanent  record  in  Congressman  AaNoui 
OLonr's  Houae  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Fadllttea  and  Planning.  The  new  evidence 
waa  introduced  in  hearings  held  on  May  3, 
4.  11  and  19.  Both  the  Department  (May  3) 
and  membera  of  Harry  Maglnnla'  Associated 
Third  Class  Mall  Usera  testified  (May  3,  4. 
U). 

Maglnnla'  g^oup  of  five  led  the  way  In 
preaenttng  unaettUng  testimony  that  there 
were  many  problems  that  lay  In  the  way 
of  early  cocnpllance.  Glen  Schneider  of 
Schneider  Addreaslng  Service.  Kankakee, 
nunota,  explained  the  impossibility  of  per- 
forming for  General  Poods,  General  Mills, 
Ooello  ft  Armour  Pharmaceutical  beginning 
Jauary  1.  Serloualy  In  Jeopardy  are  mllliona 
of  dollars  In  premium  promotiona.  Rlcharrl 
Landaman  of  Oreystone  Preaa,  John  M. 
KeKatlng  (compUer  annually  ot  l.OOO.OOe 
collage  atudenta) :  Norman  Nelson,  Oonsmnar 
Marketing  Reaearch  Services.  Hackenaack. 
N  J.:  and  Stan  Woodruff  of  Ed  Biimett,  Inc, 
presented  convincing  teetimoDy  to  ths  In- 
adequacy of  source  documenta  for  numbera, 
sind  for  getting  them  on  one  time  mniUTigM 
at  a  time  when  public  uae  of  numbers  la 
apotty  and  low.  __ 


And  Jos  Pltzpatrtck  entered  a  p'.ea  on 
May  11,  for  the  Mail  Advertising  Service 
AaaodaOoo.  IntX  Ho  imported  on  a  survey 
to  600  members.  167  of  500  resp>onded,  and 
most  at  them  objected  to  ZIP  Code  regula- 
tlona. 

This  re-porter  also  testiacd  as  rtn  Independ- 
ent uaafflJlated  voice  to  (a)  lend  Impact  to 
our  deepest  conviction  that  the  ZIP  Code 
system  is  not  ready;  and  (b)  to  prr.scnt  new 
evidence  gathered  in  my  continued  fiU't-ftnd- 
Ing  tours  around  the  country. 

The  conQlctlng  Dep;trtment  m.iil-tiser 
testimony  w.\£  so  divergent  In  the  first  three 
days  of  testimony  in  May  that  Congressman 
Olsen  made  an  unprecedent^^l  move  In  re- 
qiestlng  a  fourth  hearing  on  May  19.  He 
asked  top  Department  ZIP  Code  specl.Uists 
and  knowledgeable  business  witness  to  ap- 
pear before  a  special  session  of  his  .Subcom- 
mittee. He  wanted  to  persomUIy  witness  an 
exch^vnge  between  The  Departn'.ent  and 
mailers  rather  than  continue  to  hear  un- 
challenged testimony  in  the  usual  majiner. 
And  he  wanted  the  exchange  recorded  as  a 
paS^  of  public  record.  TlUs  hearing  occurred 
on  May  19  In  Conference  B  on  the  third  floor 
of  The  Poet  Office  Department.  And  thu 
reporter  agnin  appeared  as  an  Indepyendent 
voice,  and  in  his  capacity  as  a  fact-finder 
for  the   business  mall  conununlty. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  Is  well 
documented  in  a  noontime  speech  given  by 
Congressman  Olsen  before  more  than  1.000 
attending  Chicago  Direct  Mail  Day  ( a  record 
crowd)  on  May  17  at  the  Sheraton  Chicago. 
Congressman  Jo«  R.  Pool.  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  who  attended  the  historic  May  19 
hearing,  entered  Olsen 's  strong  meesage  in 
The  Congressional  Record  on  May  24.  We 
reproduce  It  following  this  report  to  give  you 
the  full  Import  of  what  was  said. 

You  might  well  ask  why  The  Department 
continues  to  press  its  order  Ln  view  of  mount- 
ing pressure  and  evidence.  The  Departmeait 
Is  fearful  th.at  any  fiu^her  "backing  off" 
might  signal  a  rela.Katlon  by  business  and  the 
public  In  getting  the  numbers  on  their  mail. 
They  are  also  concerned  that  any  change 
would  i>e  a  breach  of  faith  with  those  who 
have  made  a  considerable  investment  In  com- 
puters, new  systems  and  who  think  they'll 
be  ready  by  Januai7  1 

And  then  there's  the  Postmaster  General's 
Technical  Advisory  Committee.  The  De- 
partment is  under  the  Impression  that  there 
la  imanimlty  for  the  date  wittiin  this  body. 
But  there  Is  not.  The  TAC  is  lopsided  In 
its  representation  of  the  total  business  com- 
munity. The  majority  on  the  TAC  repre- 
sent publisher  Interests.  Those  who  repre- 
sent dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  mass  con- 
sumer public^atlons  and  business  papers  say 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  keeping  the  date, 
although  there  are  many  publishers  who  are 
privately  opposed  to  a  hasty  imposition  of 
ZIP  Code  Regulations,  who  need  more  time 
to  Join  their  contemporaries  on  computera 

Those  who  purport  to  represent  comput- 
erized mailing  list  and  fulfillment  houses  on 
the  TAC  say  they  support  January  1.  but 
do  not  truly  speak  for  all  computerized  list 
and  fulfillment  houses,  and  certainly  do  not 
represent  noncomputerized  mall  users. 

This  computerized  direct  mall  group  haa 
made  a  substantial  Investment  In  hardware 
and  software  to  be  in  an  enviable  position 
on  January  1.  They  are  fearful  that  their 
substantial  investment  may  be  seriously  im- 
I)aired  If  there  la  no  rush  to  their  doors  by 
direct  mall  user*  caught  In  a  mandatory 
bind. 

Thla  to  me  seema  to  be  utter  nonsense. 
The  age  of  the  computer  ta  with  us.  The 
reasons  for  business'  commitment  to  the 
computer  extend  far  beyond  ZIP  Code.  And 
ZIP  Coda  la  with  ua.  We  have  gone  too  far 
to  turn  back,  even  thjugh  there  must  be 
changea  In  the  reguiatl  jns. 

Tha  Department  U  also  concerned  that 
any  delay  wlU  lose  for  them  the  enormous 


cost  savings  they  can  have  now  from  those 
2nd  and  3rd  Class  Mall  users  who  can  be 
ready.  The  Department  Is  not  saying,  but 
they  sense  as  we  do,  that  the  new  distribu- 
tion system  could  effect  savings  well  above 
»100  million  a  year.  The  solution  here 
seems  to  be  a  return  to  a  pliilosophy  of  re- 
warding those  who  can  comply  now  while 
easing  the  impact,  giving  more  time  to  thase 
who  have  not  been  involved  in  the  progr.an 
since  its  Inception. 

One  other  point  needs  to  be  made.  There 
is  no  opposition  to  the  system  from  news- 
p.'ners.  Why?  Because  they  are  not  In- 
volved. The  Department  some  time  ago  ex- 
empted all  mall  users;  from  putting  the 
number  on  their  mall  If'  that  mail  could  be 
delivered  to  the  post  office  In  numerical  se- 
cjuence.  The  practical  effect  of  this  exemp- 
tion dlslnvolved  the  average  smalltowu 
newspaper  from  the  program.  If  the  paper 
serves  a  single  ZIP  Coded  town  or  two,  his 
publication  is  already  In  "numerical  se- 
quence." In  Garden  City  (11530)  The  Gar- 
den City  News  does  not  have  to  use  the 
numbers  because  90%  of  its  circulation  is 
for  11530.  And  then  many  papers  in  many 
cities  are  carrier  boy  or  newsstand  delivered. 

The  unfortunate  exemption  also  e.x- 
tended  to  the  retailer  mailing  locally  on  his 
own  or  on  an  occupant  list. 

Tills  exemption  by  the  Department  swept 
away  two  major  selling  forces  of  their  pro- 
gram. With  the  local  newspaper  and/or  ttie 
retailer  with  his  shopper  not  having  to  use 
the  number  (in  order  to  sort  and  sack), 
what  must  the  average  citizen  think?  Tliat 
the  program  cant  be  very  important? 

Another  point:  representatives  of  the  m:ig- 
azlne  publishing  community  have  supported 
a  January  1  date  because  they  would  rather 
accept  this  "cost"  rather  than  accept  further 
rate  Increases.  (Mailing  a  publication  under 
existing  regulations  Is  proving  to  be  far  sim- 
pler than  mailing  direct  mall.)  They,  too. 
feel  tliat  ZIP  Code  wUl  produce  enormous 
savings  and  perhaps  eliminate  the  need  for 
any  rate  discussions  for  many  years.  We  con- 
cur with  this  view,  except  who  says  that  The 
Department  and  The  Congress  shoiild  not 
view  an  easing  of  the  mandatory  date  as  a 
further  investment  in  the  program  to  the  de- 
gree anticipated  savings  will  l>e  delayed? 

Thus  these  cross  currents  of  views  exist  In 
what  has  appeared  to  be  unanimity  of  sup- 
port at  an  advisory  level,  although  I'm  sure 
that  the  supporters  of  the  program  are  as 
shocked  by  now  as  The  Department  has  been 
with  the  new  evidence  of  serious  problems. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  them  for  you: 

THI   DIRECTORY 

A  new  one  is  needed  and  in  great  volume 
...  In  the  millions.  In  addition  to  the  sec- 
tions of  Clearwater  and  Sacramento  that  were 
left  out  by  a  contract  printer  in  the  current, 
late  edition,  there  have  been  better  than  250 
changes  reported  by  The  Post  Oflice  Depart- 
ment. These  do  not  Include  the  changes 
which  have  Innocently  been  made  In  multi- 
ZIP  Coded  cities  since  the  directory  closed 
last  November  30,  and  revealed  to  you  last 
month  in  my  report. 

Since  tliat  time.  The  Department  has  con- 
firmed our  findings  that  such  changes  have 
occurred  without  proper  authorization  from 
The  Department.  I*ostmaster8,  in  continuing 
a  long  established  practice  of  adjusting  car- 
rier routes,  were  actually  moving  streets  from 
one  zone  to  another  to  accommodate  deliv- 
ery. At  tills  writing  no  one  knows  how  many 
actual  changes  there  liave  been,  but  there  Is 
evidence  that  It  Is  widespread  and  could 
Involve  the  ZIP  Code  number  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homes.  So  the  directory  Is 
out  of  date  on  this  score  alone.  Some  system 
must  be  evolved  to  freeze  the  numbers,  to 
instruct  the  314  mulU-ZIP  Coded  postmasters 
what  is  meant  by  an  unauthorized  ZIP  Code 
change.  We  understand,  too,  that  3  digit 
numbers  are  being  switched  by  The  Depart- 
ment, unbeknown  to  mailers  everywhere. 


Jime  23,  1966 


At  the  May  19  hearlng.s,  qmie  a  cace  wa.« 
made  for  Including  all  towns  In  a  new  direc- 
tory In  my  tours  around  the  country  one 
of  the  most  frequent  complaints  I  heard  from 
people  using  the  directories  is  that  thev  can't 
Iind  the  number  for  many  towns  and  for  ad- 
dresses based  on  building  n.imes.  There  are 
between  91.000  and  122.000  communities,  po- 
litical entities,  what-havc-you.  In  the  United 
btates.  If  you  live  in  Muttoniown.  Long  Is- 
1.  nd,  New  York,  you  c;>.nnot  hud  vour  number 
m  the  directory.     It  is  served  by  the  Svo£.^;t 

o  °5"'^''"''  ''•"''■'''''  '''«■  5  "i-'-it  liumber  of 
feyos.set  The  Post  Offices  position  ha-  been 
tluu  the  post,,!  delivery  address  is  the  richt 
address  on  mui!.  not  the  name  of  the  prestige 
community  which  h.is  no  post  office  When 
ymi  realize  that  there  ,ire  only  33.0f)0  post 
offices  serving  122.000  •communaies  '  you  be- 
gin to  see  how  incomplete  the  directory  is  in 
terms  of  a  useful  tool  for  the  public     " 

While  the  Post  Office  takes  this  restricted 
view  of  addressing,  they  dare  not  press  the 
'IT^^  °ffl<^"»>'y-  They  know  that  Congress 
would  be  sensitive  to  the  public's  cry  If  their 
community's  name  was  forbidden  in  a  postal 
^.■^^rJ^\  situation  has  been  aggravated 
by  The  Department's  program  In  recent  years 
of  closing  3rd  and  4th  Class  Post  Offices 
Im  told  that  there  used  to  be  nearly  90  000 

3S.i,^"k    ^""l    ^^"'    ^'^    approximately 
Jj,000  plus  br.anches. 

Good  news  may  be  on  the  way  though 
The  Postmaster  General  at  his  news  confer- 
ence on  May  19  announced  that  instruc- 
tions are  being  Issued  to  all  postmasters  to 
arrange  to  supply  ZIP  Code  Information  by 
telephone  on  a  regular  basis  during  normaJ 
business  hours.  To  be  of  necessary  service 
all  post  offices  will  need  to  have  the  ZIP 
Code  number  for  every  communitv  of  the 
land,  which  means  that  a  new  directory 
with  complete  and  accurate  Information,  is 
goiiig  to  be  needed.     The  Department  agreed 

«,„H^''  ^V^  ^^^''""^  *^  ^^^  this  under 
study.  If  they  now  agree  to  the  change,  it 
wm  be  many  months  before  this  4th  revi- 
sion can  appear. 

They  win  al.so  need  to  study  the  qu:.ntitv 
needed^  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  needed 
at  windows,  switchboards,  on  public  writing 
counters.  (This  weekend  I  walked  Into  a 
post  office  and  spotted  a  directory  chained 
to  a  writing  counter  in  the  lobby.  But  was 
horrified  to  see  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  first 
du-ectory  issued  In  1963.  thoroughly  out  of 
date  including  the  numbers  for  the  643 
delisted  mulU-ZIP  Coded  cities.)  Enough 
new  directories  will  be  needed  to  supply  t^e 
^1^h\v  '■''f"^"^^  Points  in  businesses 
around  the  country.  There  are  4,000  000 
businesses  In  these  United  States,  plus  gov- 
ernment.  Large  national  mailers  need  many 
^?i?.  t,^'°"e^°"t  ^heir  organizations 
Point  Is,  that  in  this  critical  area  alone  we 
are  simply  not  ready  for  January  1967      ' 

Closely  related  to  this  is  The  Department's 
computer  tape.  It  does  not  work  It  does 
not  contain  every  community.  It  does  not 
«t^^'^  I^'  Department's  own  Imposed 
standard  abbreviations  for  cities  and  states 
It  does  not  help  computer  owners  with  zones 
in  multl-ZIP  Coded  Cities.  This  was  brought 
out  111  hearings  by  Norman  Carroll,  computer 
expert  Holy  Ghost  Missions.  Stanley  Wo*^! 
niff  of  Ed  Burnett.  Inc.  and  Myron  Kauf- 
man of  Publishers  Clearing  House  They  also 
pointed  out  many  clerical  errors  In  the  tape 
The  proper  tools  have  yet  to  be  suppll^' 
mont?^s'  "''"  '■"'  '"  ">-'<^«^-.v  date  inTvel 

SORTING  .AND  SACKING 

But  if  you  think  the  numbers  are  bad 
wait  until  you  grapple  with  sorting  a^d 
s^klng.    Those  of  you  who  read  our  weeWy 

of  ««  h  discovery  of  recent  weeks.  All 
^e  552  I!  ,^"'^,^''1  repeatedly  that  there 
are    552   sectional    centers   and    manv   have 

TrTll  f}"^'  '""^'^  "^'  therefore^2  ^t 
three  digits  assigned  out  of  a  poeslble  9^ 
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Fact  is.  The  Department  has  assigned  930 
first  three  digit  numbers.  The  importance 
o/  this  does  not  show  untu  your  maU  is  sort- 
ed and  sacked  according  to  current  regula- 
tions. In  order  to  properly  prepare  mail  to 
552  sectional  c  nters.  you  must  know  which 
three-digit  number  goes  to  which  sectional 
center.  If  you  do  not  have  enough  mail 
tied  out  to  five  digits,  to  make  a  third  of  a 
fivc-diglt  sack,  you  must  place  these  bundles 
in  the  right  three-digit  bag.  which  can  mean 
either  a  sectional  center  or  a  muUl-ZIP 
Coded  city  (Chicago — 606 1 . 

Important  here  is  that  there  are  189  sec- 
tional centers  which  shepherd  two  to  five 
first-three-digit  numbers  totaling  265  acro.'vs 
the  country,  or  454  three-dlgit-problenw 
Add  to  this  398  sectional  centers  involving 
Just  one  three-digit  number  and  you  see 
that  we  are  dealing  with  852  sectional  cen- 
ters. To  this  must  be  added  more  three 
digit  numbers  reserved  for  the  mlllUrv  and 
other  purposes. 

What  does  this  means'^     Greensboro.  North 
Carolina,    a   sectional    center    shepherds   five 
first    three    digit    numbers     270    to    274      If 
you   discover   that   you   do   not   have   enough 
town  bundles,  tied  out  bv  five  digits  begin- 
ning with  274  to  m.'ike  a  direct  town   sack 
you     must     determine     whether     vou     have 
enough   bundles  to  make  a  third  "of  a  s;ick 
for  all  towns  whose  numbers  begin  with  274 
If  not.  the  mail  handlers  will  have  to  know 
that   274    bundles    must    be    sitcked    to   270 
The  same  would  apply  to  273.  272  and  271 
This  complication  far  exceeds  the  abilitv  of 
the  mailhandler  to  scoop  finished  mail  com- 
ing off  a  conveyor  belt,  and  "compute"  where 
this  goes. 

Thus,  those  who  have  been  experimenting 
with   sorting  and   sacking   are  finding   that 
they  must  specially  code  the  finished   list- 
run  to  tip  off  the  mall  handler  what  he  is  to 
do.     A  list  In  numerical  sequence  must  be 
hand  coded,  preferably  In  red.  with  three  to 
five  different  sacking  symbols,  or  the  mailing 
process  slow.s   to   a  snails   pace  with   confu- 
sion,    frustration     and     pvramiding     costs 
Those  on  computer  are  figuring  several  wavs 
of  adding  a  code  during  the  .addressing  run 
We    have    seen    several.     But    those    on    old 
fashioned   equipment   must   do   It    by    hand 
after  every  list  run.    This  was  opt  told  to  us 
in  the  eariy  diagrams  put  out  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  prove   simple   compli- 
ance.    This   Is   no   where   described    in   dia- 
grams being  handed  out  at  meetings  right 

We  have  been  mailing  this  magazine  un- 
c.t  ^  regulations  as  they  are  now  written 
since  February.  The  list  Is  in  numerical  se- 
S"T^«  ^"  conusultatlon  with  the  Duluth 
Post  Office  and  the  Minneapolis  Regional  ex- 
I^rt  our  plant  determined  that  our  list  of 
abels  in  continuous  form  needed  to  be  coded 
In  red  by  hand,  with  five  different  symbols 
at  every  change  In  number,  depending  on 
What  neeoed  to  be  done  with   the   bundle 

^".^H  7,'^^°"°"*^  ^"^  P'^"^  '^'^"^  't  takes 
L?  .,  L^*"""^  ^°''  ^^^  «'h°'-e'  and  must  be 
done  If  the  conveyor  belt  Is  to  maintain  anv 
decent  speed.  It  really  must  be  done  on 
lists  from  a  computer  print-out,  if  some  sort 
of  symbolism  Isn't  added  during  the  address- 

^^J"^^-  ^^'^  ^^''^-  ^  ^^  told  symbols  are 
hard  to  see  at  high  speed. 

This  system  was  confirmed  in  my  "islt  to 
L*"*  Publishing,  Memo  Park,  California  In 
May.  They  publish  Sunset.  Have  700  000 
subscribers.  Their  plant  notified  them  that 
they  would  not  maU  the  magazine  unless 
their  print-out"  from  Speedaumat  plates 
^f«nf  ^"^  ^  "^  ^th  symbols.  It  ha^ 
meant  three  extra  people  for  the  week  dur- 
ing which  the  magazine  run  is  made  on  five 
addressing  machines.     And  every  month 

This  dlssertion  is  in  part  news  to  you.  But 
another  purpose  is  to  make  the  point  that 

uZ ^?°J  ^"f""*  "^  y"*'  ^«  Department  is 
Just  beginning  to  recognize  the  significance 
of   this   to   the   mailer   mailing   nationally 
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regionally,  or  significantly  hevund    the   brr- 

What  will  happen  to  the  thousands  unon 
thous.ands  of  mrUlers  who  have  not  bee 
priv^  to  association  bulletins,  to  our  writing! 
to  the  meetings  held  for  a  hundred  here  "fid 
a  hundred  there'  We  anticipate  ch'os  of 
immense  proportions.  ' 

I  am  informed,  much  to  mv  dismav    thrt 
his  s  tuatlon  w,i.s  fully  discussed  r     aVeet- 
ing   Of   the   Postm.^ter   Gener.-.ls    Techm" 
Adu.sory  Committee  about  a  vear  ago      Whv 
w.a.snt   this   problem   brought"  back   lor  ^fs 
c'u.ssion  m  a.ss.^iation  bulletins  at  th   t  time 
so  that  at  least  the  insiders  could  gr?  «  Ck 

Parentl>    a   surpri.se    to    The    Department    Ht 

recent  he.'irings''     Whei  can  hr  h   . 

seven  short  mlnths^^  "  ^'  "'  "'^^'  '" 

cal^'^rMf  I  Or  extensions  lor  hardship 
cases?  This  was  likewise  thoroughlv  ex- 
plored at  the  May  I9th  hearing  Harrv 
M.'.glnnis.  Lee  Epstein  and  Manny  Cohen  of 
Mailmen.  Inc  .  Syosset.  spoke  at  length  about 
|he  potential  inequities  ot  that  svsLnv  tha 

oifiTa'ot^^no  r  ""  ''"^^  ^'«"-t  opinion 
irom  33^000  postmasters:  would  create  a  situ- 
a  on  Of  Slow,  bureaucratic  decisions  And 
.L  .fV^""*^""^*-  We'^-e  leaving  a  tough 
enough  time  getting  the  right  numbers  and 
reasonable  sorting  and  sackfng  requirements 

orAr^old'oJ  '°'""°"  ^  --'--.sArion 
ZIP  .^  """^  °'"'^*"'''  '''"^  "taking  the 
deHW^/ufe  r  *  ''"^'  "°'  ^  '•eg^'latlon^  and 
a  rewafd  J^  Program  through  the  device  of 
a  reward  for  those  who  have  fought  this 
thing  through  and  can  make  it  or  a  she  It 
penalty  to  those  who  can't  cornpU    because 

OneTf'  th"''  °'  ''''''  °""^     We'thmkr 
to  testlfv  onL'^T''"  "^'^  ''P°''''  decided 
r?>   ^l  ^,?"  ^^y  4  was  to  make  three  points 
M)   The  Post  Office  Department  did  not  a^. 
preciate   the   enormity   of    the    pri,blem    for 

syst^r^lo'reor'P""^  "  revolutlonarrfiling 
durHn„^  F^^  ""^^y  ^«-°ld  wavs  Of  con- 
ducting business  clerically.  Thev  mlscalc, 
ated  the  time  It  would  tike  for  airof  bust 
ness  to  get  ready.  While  the  concept  of  Zip 
vvajs  first  announced  in  November  1962    the 

Feb.'utrf  lo'eTr"^^  "°^  ""^^  "cnown'unn! 
L,/  ?  ■•  '^^^'  ^'^'■^'y  '6  months  ago  after 
severa  years  of  repeated  statement/bv  Tl  e 
Department  thatJIP  would  be  vohintarv 

'    '  ^^^  ^"^^  Bysvem  did  not  stabi'lii-e 

soo^i  enough.     The  sweeping  changes  at  the 

ZIp"Sd  hh'^''  '''''  '"^  '^'^^  643  mult i! 
«t,t,P^  "^^  "*"  delisted  to  single  ZIP 

statics  Is  a  ca^e  In  point.     So  is  the  continu- 

ZlP  coded  Cities.     The  numbers  finally  need 

TnJ^V/°^^°-  "^^^^^  "^"^^  systemaiicallv 
and  erenyoTie  notified  in  a  systematic   wav 

t.SV  "^^^  F^^  ^°^^  program  is  in  trouble 
because  of  inadequate  promotion  In  two^rn^ 
portant  areas:  (a)  a  massive  training  nro- 
gram  for  600.000  postal  emplovees:  ( b'  f  mas- 
Blve  advertising  and  promotion  camp. ign 
beamed  to  every  corner  of  the  land. 

r,  ^.  !f  ^' J"""'"'"^  program  is  desperately 
needed.  We  understand  a  manual  has  been 
written  and  sits  on  a  Department  desk      And 

sa'^s  l?h^"'n.'"°""''  ^"*  ^^^  Department 
says  It  has  no  money  to  hire  the  laree  train- 

«f  ^L''?'  ^'^  ^^  niaterialsTeded  to 
xh.  Af  '^  °^"'^'  ^'''"«  the  same  language 
The  Department  is  apparently  gun  shv  o^ 
Congressional  Appropriation  Commitiees' 
So  the  program  sits.  Consequence  Is  that 
many  business  users  of  the  mail,  searchmg 
for  answers,  come  away  from  their  post  of- 
r<f»1!„  !?  confusing  interpretations  and  a 
IboLwh  "  l?^  ^"^  "experts"  know  Tess 
about  the  problems  than  questioning  mailers 

re^^»5  f  ^°  educational  program  is  the 
thenul^.  '^P*'"*  advertising  program  to 
m^rv  M  •  f^l^'^'^d  by  the  smartest  possible 
marketing  team.  Needed  ...  an  Asst.  Post- 
master General  for  Marketing  to  sit  beside 
the  ones  for  Transport,atlon,  Operations,  Fa- 
cilities. Personnel  and  the  new  one  to  be 
Research    and    Development.     The    Depart- 
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ment  should  not  have  to  baas  th«  bed-rock 
ot  Its  promotion  on  the  tree  b«tp  ot  key 
people  from  DMAA,  Time,  Ii>e,  R««d«n 
Dlgeet  ajid  McCklU. 

Two  jean  ego.  The  Dep<utinent  ajid  Coo- 
gresa  ahould  hAve  looked  at  thU  new  produoC. 
ZIP  Code,  and  hired  themaelTea  a  Orst  daae 
advertialng  agency  to  produce  a  conttnulnc 
believable  advertising  program.  Protn  a 
practical  matter,  though,  no  aeir-respectlng 
agency  would  have  touched  such  a  product 
until  they  saw  that  the  product  wae  ready 
for  market.  The  product  may  Anally  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  this  year.  A  pald-for 
advertising  program  will  sell  the  public,  sell 
business,  sell  the  employees,  point  everyone 
In  the  same  direction  with  some  confidence 
that  this  Is  a  going  concern.  If  1  %  of  sales  is 
the  formula,  $60,000,000  Is  needed  far  the 
project. 

This  whole  subject  Is  grist  for  .mother 
treatise  on  the  need  for  government  to  recog- 
nize that  marketing  should  be  paid  for  to 
get  best  results,  just  as  government  must 
buy  trucks,  and  buildings,  and  computers. 
and  scales,  and  postage  meters. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  we  have  all  learned  a 
valuable  lesson  in  government.  .\nd  we 
hesitatingly  continue  to  believe  that  our 
present  ZIP  Code  system  is  a  reality,  colored 
by  the  obvious  fact  that  we  need  something 
to  move  the  maU  In  the  years  ahead.  We 
should  try  to  make  It  work.  We  apparently 
must  look  to  Congress,  however,  to  work  out 
a  careftiUy  written  law  and  remove  this  im- 
portant system  from  regulation,  a  law  which 
also  defines  perimeters  beyond  which  The 
Department  cannot  go  in  making  demands 
for  sorting  and  sacking.  There  is  a  solution. 
There  must  be.  You  can  do  your  part  by 
understanding,  experimenting.  reporting 
your  findings  to  Congressman  Amnolo  Olsen. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC  . 
20S16  and  to  Prederick  C.  Belen.  Deputy  Post- 
master General.  Post  Office  Department. 
Waahtngton.  DC.  30360.  You  will  want  to 
send  carbons  to  your  associations,  and  if  you 
think  of  it.  to  this  reporter.  Well  continue 
to  look,  listen  and  report  our  findings  to  you 
But  your  participation  Is  urgently  needed. 


Coal  Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PDrNSTLVAiru 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thttrtdaji.  June  23. 1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
nx^gh  aa  I  was  author  of  the  legislation 
that  established  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, I  have  attempted  to  keep  In- 
formed on  the  progress  of  that  office  and 
its  various  projects. 

Last  year  I  visited  a  facility  In  Cleve- 
land where  beds  of  coal  are  used  to  Alter 
sewa^,  and  I  have  since  noticed  In- 
crea^ng  interest  in  this  project  on  the 
part  of  both  Government  and  Industry. 
Once  the  coal  has  serred  Its  purpose  as 
a  filtering  agent,  it  can  be  burned  under 
boUen  with  little  loss  of  Btu  content 

I  have  also  toured  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Research  Laboratory  in  Monroeville,  Pa, 
where  experimentatkHU  under  OCR  aus- 
pices as  wdl  as  numerous  Industry - 
sponsored  studies  are  taking  place.  Last 
week  it  was  my  pleasure  to  in^iect  the 
laboratory  of  Oourdlne  Systems.  Inc,  in 
Livincston.  KJ.  This  fadli^  has  re- 
cently been  awarded  an  OCR  contract 


to  conduct  research  In  electrogasdynamlc 
power  generation,  through  which  It  Is 
hoped  that  large  volumes  of  electricity 
wtll  be  produced  without  the  use  of  con- 
ventional generators  and  turbines. 

The  success  of  the  Gourdine  project 
would  not  only  reduce  air  contamina- 
tion— currently  one  of  coails  major  prob- 
lems— but  aJ.so  increase  efficiency  In 
power  production  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  larse  warfr  .supplies  at  eloctdc  t)lant^. 
With  an  a-ssoitment  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol regulations  i.ow  facing  the  coal  and 
oil  industries,  it  is  mandatory  that  new 
combustion  tcchmques  be  develoix'd  as 
toon  as  possible. 

The  Federal  Government  and  .some 
large  municipalities  have  suddenly 
adopted  or  threatened  such  stringent 
regulations  on  ."^moke.  fly  a-sh.  and  sul- 
phur emi.'i.sions  that  even  the  most  mod- 
em combustion  equipment  cannot  guar- 
antee the  coal-burning  plants  will  meet 
requirement  i.  Certainly  the  electric 
utility  mriu.stry  has  made  outstanding 
progress  in  reducing  atmosphf>ric  pol- 
iutiOJi.  aiid  the  coal  industry  has  in- 
vested in  muItimilllon-doIlar  prepara- 
tion plants  to  remove  impurities  before 
the  product  goes  to  market. 

Only  an  all-out  research  program  can 
advance  the  cau.se  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol to  a  poii.t  where  it  can  meet  some 
of  the  new  standards  proposed  or  already 
adopted  OCRs  projects  to  develop 
competitive  synthesis  fuels  from  coal 
show  e.xceptional  promise,  and  coal's 
bright  future  will  be  assured  If  the 
Gourdine  pioce.'-.-~  pro\es  successful. 


Vietnam 


HON. 


EXTFN.-rON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ED  REINECKE 

or  CM  :r.  RNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IIKPRESF.'STATIVE-, 

I  Thursday  June  :j.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
total  of  American  dead  in  Vietnam  is  now 
nearing  the  4.000  mark  and  local  Ameri- 
can papers  increasingly  cairy  news  of  the 
dead  from  local  cities,  towns,  and  farms. 
I  saw  one  such  report  this  mornlnj  in 
the  Washington  Post. 

Last  week,  American  Ar-med  Forces 
suffered  883  casualties  in  Vietnam,  of 
which  142  were  killed.  The  number  of 
wounded  is.  of  course,  many  times  that 
of  the  dead  and  casualty  figures  do  not 
Include  those  ill  from  the  peculiar  dLs- 
eases  of  A.sia  and  one  of  the  world's 
deepest  jungles. 

Nor — and  this  is  very  imporuant — do 
the  official  casualty  figures  bear  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  number  of  troops  in- 
volved. The  majority  of  the  battles  in 
Vietnam  are  fought  in  small  units  of 
from  platoon  to  battalion  strerunh  If 
a  batttallon  .suffers  300  ca.sualties  that 
Is  a  high  rate  Indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  most  Americans.  I 
do  not  know  when  or  what  to  e.xi'cct  in 
'Vietnam.  Like  most  Americans,  I  do 
not  know  how  much  news  Ls  being  eiven 
out  or  withheld  and  how  much  of  that 


allowed  out  is  accurate.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  I  have  little  confidence  In 
those  whose  spokesman  has  enunciated 
the  official  "right  to  lie"  and  recently  has 
jibed  at  'Vietnam  reporters  who  expect 
officials  to  tell  them  the  truth.  But  ail 
this  is  .somewhat  beside  the  point  of  what 
I  Intend  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far  this  has  been  the 
most  mismanaged  war  in  the  hi.stoi-y  of 
the  United  States  as  a  .sovcreisn  nation 
It  is  a  sad  thing  when  our  soldiers  have 
to  write  home  from  Vietnam  to  ask  to  get 
a  pair  of  shoes,  tetits.  when  ammunition 
supplied  our  allieds  in  Europe  has  to  be 
bought  back  at  a  profit  to  the  holders 
and  then  flown  to  Vietnam;  when  a  small 
American  command  has  to  ask  General 
Ky's  headquarters  in  Saigon  before 
making  a  local  attack  on  an  as.sembly  of 
Vletcones,  when  military  helicopters  are 
suininanly  requisitioned  In  the  battle 
area  to  carry  civilian  supplies,  and  when 
the  record  shows  that  70  percent  of  sup- 
plies reacliing  Saigon  by  ship  are  not 
mllitai-y  supplies  at  all. 

Whatever  happens  in  the  future,  the 
Amei-ican  people  are  not  going  to  forget 
or  forgive  the  massive  mismanagement 
of  a  war  in  which  their  sons,  husbands, 
and  fathers  are  fighting  and  dying. 


New  Economic  Myths 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  23.  1966 

Mr.  LTJ:.MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sta- 
bility of  our  economic  today  is  being 
threat^-ned  by  skyrocketing  interest 
rales.  Jhe  inflationary  pressures  of  iti- 
rea.sed  money  costs  are  being  reflected 
in  the  price  of  many  consumer  goods. 
At  the  same  time,  the  homebullding  in- 
du.stry  Is  being  adversely  affected  by  the 
drain  from  the  mortgage  market.  I  am 
concerned  tiiat  these  and  other  irreg- 
ularities are  not  receiving  the  required 
attention  from  the  administration.  De- 
cisive action  is  needed  to  bring  Interest 
rates  within  the  zone  of  safety  to  permit 
a  continuation  of  our  economy's  record 
expansion. 

In  the  accompanying  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  19,  ColumnLst 
Joseph  Kraft  recalls  the  efforts  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy  in  expi-cssing  the 
distinction  between  myth  and  reality  In 
economic  affairs.  Today,  reality  de- 
mands that  the  accelerating  trend  to 
higher  interest  rates  be  halted  and  rev- 
ersed before  It  imposes  an  unbearable 
burden  on  our  economy. 

New  Economic  Myths 
I  By  Joseph  KrafK 

\>.  Y.ile  four  years  ago.  President  Korniedy 
m.'ide  his  famous  distinction  between  myth 
and  reality  In  economic  aff.ilrs.  President 
Johnson  has  at  all  times  shied  aw.iy  from 
that  cUstlnctlon.  And  now  there  are  sign."! — 
faint  but  unmistakeable — that  the  myth- 
mikers  are  staging  a  comeback 

The  focus  of  the  distinction  between  mytli 
and  reality,  of  course  is  the  role  of  tlie  Fed- 
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eral  Government  in  the  economy.  The  myth 
denies  that  It  Is  proper  for  the  government 
to  play  any  significant  part  at  all.  The  real- 
ity is  that  the  government  inevitably  figures 
in  an  Imporuint  way.  either  deliberately  or 
by  default. 

Coming  to  office  in  a  slack  period  the 
Kennedy  administration  explicitly  accepted 
responsibility  for  promoting  full  use  of  re- 
sources vrtthout  inflation  or  a  serious  crisis 
in  balance  of  pa.vments.  To  that  end  it  de- 
veloped a  wide  range  of  measures— notably 
the  tax  cuts  and  the  wage-price  guidelines 

iTesident  Johnson  endorsed  and  Indeed 
effected  many  of  the  measures  sketched  out 
m  the  Kennedy  years.  But  in  the  past  18 
months  there  has  been  a  dramatic  change 
in  the  economic  climate.  'With  full  employ- 
ment close  to  a  reality,  the  central  problem 
has  become  the  problem  of  bottlenecks— how 
to  Improve  the  supply  of  men,  commodities 
and  money  to  an  economy  that  is  constant- 
ly demanding  more   and   more. 

The  administration,  and  not  least  of  all 
the    President,    has    done    many    things    to 

t^^^h^J^^^"""""  "  ^^  ^PP"^  pressure 
to  head  off  or  minimize  threatened  price  rises 
In  basic  commodities.    It  has  acted  to  favor 

TJ^T^"^  °'  ]f-^'  disputes  on  moderate 
terms.  Non-military  Government  expendi- 
tures particularly  in  the  construction  field 
nave  been  cut  back  very  sharply. 

But  all  of  these  actions  have  been  taken 
behind  closed  doors,  almost  covertly  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  not  defined  his  general 
economic  strategy.  He  has  not.  as  It  were 
made  a  Yale  speech.  ' 

Reluctance  to  define  the  Govermnenfs 
role  has  gone  hand  In  hand  with  a  posi- 
tive resistance  to  take  major  decisionTon 
the  economic  front. 

With  taxes  virtually  out  as  an  anti-infla- 
tionary tool,  restrictions  on  credit  become 
the  principal  instrument.  But  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  declared  hhnself  unambiguous- 
ly on  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  monev 
Rather,  he  has  left  the  matter  pretty  much 
up  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

It  may  be  that  the  policy  lines  now  belne 
followed  by  the  Administration  are  the  right 

For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  it.  I  think  that 
the  combination  of  increased  business  in- 
v^tment.  great  pressure  for  wage  rises  and 
major  new  spending  on  Vietnam  is  likely  to 
yield  a  strong  expansionary  thrust 

,>^^\^^^L^  J"""^  *^^  P^'^^t-  The  point  Is 
that  the  Administration  1*  not  articulatlmt 
the  economic  situation  of  the  nation  and  thi 
appropriate  Federal  role  in  the  economy 
It  18  maintaining  a  climate  of  sustained 
intellectual  confusion.  That  climate  U  the 
breeding  ground  of  the  myth  that  the  work- 
ings of  the  economy  must  be  left  to  the 
play  of  autonomous  forces. 
«,3^**  '^^''''  '*  happens  that  such  supreme 
t^r^T^,"^  ^  ^^^  committees  of  Congress, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  labor-Lan- 
agement  councils  are  becoming  stroneer  and 
stronger  in  the  framing  of  national  economic 
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signed  to  help  overcome  the  language 
barrier  which  faces  Spanish-speaking 
Puerto  Rlcan  migrants  in  Chicago 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Mr.  Walter  C  Kurz  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Robert  R.  McCor- 
mick  Charitable  Trust,  who  made  the 
announcement  that  the  trust  would  con- 
tnbute  a  major  portion  of  the  monev 
needed  to  fund  the  Spanish-language 
program  for  Chicago  policemen  The 
Robert  R.  McCormick  Charitable  Trust 
was  established  for  the  betterment  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Chicago  by  the 

Vl     ^.   ^°^-    ^^''^    "■     Mccormick, 
late  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ti-ibune 

The  Mccormick  grant  will  plav  a  tre- 
mendous role  In  establishing"  better 
understanding  and  better  human  rela- 
tions between  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  Spanish -speaking  Puerto 
Rican  community,  and  In  fact,  all  of  the 
people  of  Chicago.  We  have  learned 
that  in  most  of  the  flareups  which 
have  occurred,  there  have  been  definite 
misunderstandings  and  a  serious  lack  of 
communication.  We  must  supply  the 
tools  to  reach  the  people,  and  the  Span- 
ish classy  for  Chicago  policemen  ?o  a 
long  way  toward  achieving  this  objective 

The  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une follows: 

SOLfTiON  TO  A  Problem 
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Chicago  Policemen  Learn  Spanish 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  23. 1966 

H.?f';,/^^.^^^^°-    M^  Speaker,  I  am 

srovii^"^  ^  ^"^"^  ^"^  th«  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  that  appeared 
today  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  praising 
r^.r^"  P,?^'"^'"  to  teach  Spanish  tS 
Chicago  policemen.    This  program  is  de- 


^-If^^  ^"  community  on  the  near  north- 
Few  ChS  'i^lf  '"  ^'  ^'^  '^"^"^^^  ^«-'" 
^n^ua^i    nf    P^'-f^en   speak  Spanish,   the 

Puerto^Rlco  ""'*  °'  '"^  '"'^""^^  ^-- 
R^berTn"^'''n°  overcome  this  barrier,  the 
^ntr?b,^PH  .  '!f"'"l''  Charitable  Trust  has 
caeo  Dol w  ^""^If  ^''^l^  Will  enable  the  Chi- 
cago police  department  to  expand  greativ 
its  program  of  teaching  Spanish.     T^rglft 

lor  150  poUcemen  for  two  months 

to  enr^l  ^n  ^^^  ^  '"''""  ^^^rto  Rlcans 
which  t^'rh^'  ^^"'"^  language  classes 
Snduct^  rnr^^°  ^^'"^  °^  education  has 
t^?ri  In  ^  i  '"''"y  years.  The  classes  are 
held   n  churches,  libraries,  and  other  Kather- 

Sf  ""^V  '^  ^T'  °'  Spanish-speakinTSo- 
tlt  K  ,^  *^'"''*  °^  education  will  supnlv  a 
teacher  for  any  group  of  as  many  a]  i^  ner 

nsh.     Eleven  classes  are  now  being  held  in 

ThrPurr^to'p,''^  '^""^  ^'°^^  oc'cuired.'" 
ine  Puerto  Rlcans  are  only  the  latest   of 

S;   ""^S^r^^   ^  Chicago   Who   have   been 
nave  no  right  to  complain  about  thr  rom 


not  only  to  a  great  American  but  al.so  a 
ti-ue  friend,  Archie  Stevenot.  of  Sonora 
Calif. 

There  is  a  region  in  the  American  West 
that  m  time  wiU  be  regarded  as  a  great 
phenomenon  In  the  world's  evolution 
Meastired  by  its  influence  on— and  the 
significance  of— subsequent  events  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  not  siirpassed  bv  anv 
region  anywhei-e.  Nearly  all  facets  of 
modern  American  life  have  roots  that  "o 
back  to  the  Mother  Lode,  the  Comstock 
the  mining  camps,  or  settlements  in  this 
geographical  area  surrounding  the  moun- 
tain range  for  which  It  is  named 

Indeed    the    gold    rush    to    California 
sparked   a  progression   into   the   Sierra 
Nevada  which  continues  to  this  dav  and 
Pi-ovides  a  profound  story  for  historians 
to  compile  and  relate.     History— of  anv 
thing,  any  place— cannot  be  the  rigidly 
organized  sequence  of  events  presented 
by  many  toxtbooks.     History  is  a  pot- 
pourri.    It  is  pieces  and  it  is  totals  and 
always  it  is  people.    Archie  Stevenot  is 
indeed  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Mother 
Lode.     He  has  lived  for  eight  decades 
within  familiar  range  of  several  mag- 
nificent^Sequoia  proves  and  the  grandeur 
of  nearby  Yosemito  and  his  memones  of 
the  glorious  gold  mining  days,  which  have 
given  him  Insight  to  h\s  role  in  historv 
There   is  hardly   an   activity   for   the 
tIh'^'-.S^   California   and   the   Mother 
Lode  with  which  Archie  Stevenot  has  not 
been  identified.  •i'imioi 

lifi'xf-^u''""^'  ^o""der  of  the  Mother 
tx>de  Highway  Association  which  later 
became  the  Golden  Chain  Council,  which 
wa5  orgam^zed  47  years  ago.  had  never 
massed  a  directors'  meeting.  Recently 
ft^f  l,"^'^  hospitalized  and  it  was  feared 
that  his  record  would  be  broken  How- 
ever, the  president  of  the  Golden  Chain 
Council,  Ralph  Thlel.  said  "If  we  can' 
thi"l^M^^^  ^  ^^^  meeting,  we  will  take 
^.r^^^u""?  ^  Archie."  This  was  done 
and  Archie's  record  is  still  intact 

40  ofT^  "°'^  ^"''"  S°"0''a  on  Highway 
S^  o  f  ^^ossmg  the  Stanislaus  River 
into  Calaveras  County  there  is  a  his- 
torical monument  in  his  honor  The 
bronze  plaque  affixed  to  an  ore  car  has 
these  words  for  coming  generations- 

den^^i.^  ^''^'•^°^-     ^    Mother    Lode.    Siu- 

scnool  board   member  and   general   siinprm 
t^ndent  of  the  nearby  Carson  HiU  Mine 

,„;Hf^*^ stevenot  is  truly  an  -All  Ameri- 
can. He  has  always  had  the  interests 
of  our  great  country  at  heart  and  todav 
I  would  like  to  doff  my  hat  to  him 


Mr.  Mother  Lode— Archie  Stevenot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23. 1966 

<?n^,;    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 


A  Lesson  From  Pakistan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23, 1966 

Mr.    ASHMORE.      Mr.    Speaker     re- 

^"^^l^'J.^'^'f  ^''^1.^  '^""  ^™°^  Mr.  James 
M.  Whitmire  who  is  in  the  business  of 
farmizig  and  real   estate  In  Greenville 
b.C.     Mr.  Whitmire  enclosed  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  had 
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the  following  comments  conccralns  the 
article : 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Wall 
Street  JourzuU  that  maJcee  good  sense.  As 
a  Parmer  and  Real  Estate  E>ealer  In  Farma  I 
have  seen  the  deterioration  In  farms  ever 
since  the  early  30's  when  the  Government 
stepped  in  with  all  kinds  of  restrictive  pro- 
grams.  I  re*Ily  believe  IX  the  Government 
would  take  off  all  the  controls  In  use.  release 
the  army  of  bureaucrats,  ajid  let  Supply  & 
Demand  regulate  prices,  that  the  famieri; 
would  be  much  better  off  and  there  wou'.d 
be  a  big  saving  In  the  money  that  h\&  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  all  the  prierms 
in  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  idea  to  the  American 
farm  economy.  I  request  that  U  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record; 

A  LiEssoN  FsoM  Pakistan 

Critics  of  governmental  dabbling  wiih 
the  farm  economy  are  usually  left  with  a 
rather  negative  role:  About  all  they  can  do 
Is  bemoAii  the  generally  miserable  resuJts 
of  such  management  attempts.  The  free 
market  la  In  such  disfavor  these  days  that 
rarely  do  they  have  a  chance  to  point  out 
its  successee. 

One  of  those  rare  opporttmltiea  has  come 
along,  though.  In  the  form  of  new  Informa- 
tion on  Pakistan  For.  as  food  lnd\istriaUst 
H.  J.  Belnz  n  noted  in  a  speech  the  other 
dky.  some  effects  are  now  becoming  clear 
of  that  nation's  abrupt  change  in  a^cu!- 
tural  policy.  In  about  1960  Pakistan 
abandoned  strict  management  of  the  farm 
economy  and  t>egan.  in  Mr.  Heinz"  words, 
•'to  dismantle,  progressively,  the  principal 
governmental  restraints  and  controls  on 
agrlculttire  and  the  market." 

Thus  fanners  were  allowed  for  the  first 
tUne  to  sell  their  crops  to  the  highest  bidder 
rather  than  to  government  agents  at  axed 
prices.  Export  duties  on  cotton  and  Jute 
were  lowered,  stimulating  their  production 
and  Increasing  export  sales. 

Because  Irrigation  is  vital  to  most  Pak- 
istani crops,  the  government  had  long  been 
drilllns  wells  for  farmers.  Under  the  new 
policy  It  stopped,  and  turned  its  technology 
over  to  the  farmers  themselves  and  to  private 
welldlgglng  companies.  Not  only  were  more 
wells  du|(,  but  the  new  digging  Industry 
sparked  a  small  bootn  for  machine  shops 
and  rtiral  ptimp  and  engine  factories.  The 
goTerwnent  likewise  gave  up  its  monopoly 
on  fertilizer,  with  the  result  that  lis  avail- 
ability and  us*  increased. 

Total  results  were  lmpre«slve.  Before  the 
Chang*  Pakistan's  farm  output  was  limping 
along,  growing  more  slowly  than  the  popu- 
lation. Production  at  some  crops.  Ilk*  rice, 
was  at  a  standstUl.  After  the  chan^  th* 
agrictilture  growtb  rate  more  than  doubled. 

There  was  more  to  it.  of  course,  than  mere 
dismantling;  unllk*  some  other  lees-devel- 
oped nations,  Pakistan  assigned  agriculture 
high  priority  Ln  its  plans,  apparently  con- 
vinced that  a  sound  farm  economy  is  more 
important  for  a  struggling  country  than 
showplace  fMstorles  or  airports.  But  the  new 
policy  woul^'t  have  been  nearly  so  effective 
without  the  emphasis  on  the  free  market's 
rewards  for  increased  efficiency. 

Pakistan's  experience  should  be  something 
of  a  lesson  for  leos-deTeloped  lands  eager  to 
upgrade  their  agrlcxilture.  It  might  also  b* 
worth  som*  tbougbt  In  man  advanced  na- 
tions, wher*  too  many  gt>vermments  stUl 
seem  to  think  ttuU  Vatix  clumsy  farm  tink- 
ering is  a  TM*  Improvement  on  the  work- 
ings of  a  trM  marteC 
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OP 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  pennsyhan:* 
IN  TH."!  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23.  1966 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Six^akor.  a  higlily 
thousht-provokinc;  address  wa^  delivered 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  In  N»>w  York 
City  on  May  25  by  Edmund  P.  Maitln, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  oiBcer  of 
Botliieliem  Steel  Corp.  It  mast  cer- 
tainly .should  be  read  by  M'mbers  of 
Con.aress  and  by  executive  department 
officials. 

In  discu.s^ins  the  so-called  partnership 
t>etween  bu-slncss  and  Govenmient,  Mr. 
Martin  courageou.s!y  admits  that  man- 
agement has  not  alway.s  performed  in 
the  respon.slble  manner  e.xpected  of  it. 
but  just  as  firmly  flays  the  ambitious  bu- 
reaucrat who  setks  to  enhance  his  own 
power  by  unwarranted  attacks  on  the 
business  community  I  applaud  par- 
ticularly his  reminder  that  bu.slness  and 
not  big  government  proouced  the  indus- 
trial revolution  and  is  continuing  our 
technological  advance. 

Mr,  Speaker,  one  should  pause  and 
make  hJs  own  assessment  of  these  re- 
marks. He  should  harken  to  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems 
that  have  made  all  America  one  big 
neight>orhc)Od :  to  the  Invention  of  wash- 
ing machines  and  other  household  equip- 
ment that  have  removed  .so  much  of  the 
toll  from  the  chores  of  our  womenfolk; 
to  the  production  of  meichinei-y  that 
serves  our  farms  and  puts  our  natural 
resources  to  work;  to  the  contriving  of 
electronic  equipment  that  brintjs  educa- 
tion and  entertainment  Into  tiie  living- 
room. 

These  contributions  did  t^ol  come  from 
Government,  and  Government  must  not 
In  attempting  to  satisfy  ius  own  ambi- 
tions place  on  individuals  or  businos.ses 
any  unnecessary  restrictions  that  would 
retard  development  of  marvels  not  yet 
conceived  but  within  the  power  of  mans 
genius  to  create. 

Mr.  Martin's  address  Ls  uUer(>sting, 
Imaginative,  and  challenging.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  It  in  the 
Record: 

Chai.:  r.N-cs   of   MoDrp.>{   MA.NA^rMK.sr 
(.\n  address  to  the  general  meeting  of  the 

American    Iron   and   Steel    Institute.    New 

Yorlc.    N  Y      May   25,    196(3,   by   iidjnund   P. 

Martin,     chairman     and     chief     executive 

officer.  Bethlehem  Steel  C'.orp  ) 

Fellow  Institute  Members.  Uvlng  up  to 
that  Intrixlucuon  before  you  dLstincruuhed 
people  pre.^ents  quite  a  challenge.  It  is  a 
chaJlenge.  however,  that  only  I  have  to  face. 
The  challenges  I  want  you  to  consider  face 
aU  of  us  every  day — and  will  for  years  to 
come.    Of  these,  three  standout  in  my  mind; 

Developing  good  working  relations  between 
Bustnees  and  Government — 

Making  the  best  uses  of  Advancing  Tech- 
nology^ 


Ensuring  con.^tructive  Social  Change. 

It  will  occur  to  you  at  once  that  those 
are  big  challenges  and  they  are  related  to 
each  other.  You  will  also  have  noticed  tliat 
to  meet  these  challenges  we  must  solve  some 
of  our  moet  difficult  national  problems.  But 
far  more  than  this,  these  challenges  offer 
its  a.5  bu.sinesfvmen  unequaled  opportunities. 
It  is  to  these  opportunities  that  I  cLrect  y^ur 
at't'nr.ion  this  morning. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  relations  betweea 
tM'.sir.ois  and  government.  It  is  hard  to 
tftlnk  r,t  a  business  decisiDn  or  action  that 
gj-.enunont  does  not  affect  in  one  way  or 
another.  To  some  e.ttent,  this  has  been 
true  r  ir  many  years,  but  govenimenl's  ir. - 
flwonce  on  bus.ne?s  liA.s  been  grtpwlng.  Aud. 
while  we  may  regret  this.  I  do  not  "^see  .my 
praspcct  of  its  shrtn'King — cert.unly  i;ol  lu 
ijiir  lifetime. 

rimy  f;tctors  have  stimulatod  the  giowlh 
r.r  goveniment.  Technology  is  the  moit 
[)owerruI  of  these.  It  has  moved  ni.any  of 
our  people  from  the  farm  to  the  city.  It" has 
raLsed  our  sumd.ard  of  living  to  levels  man- 
kind h.is  never  known  before.  These 
changes.  In  turn,  have  led  to  new  social 
problems  and  a  grrowlng  insistence  that  t-hey 
be  solved.  The  urge  of  men  within  govern- 
ment, of  cotirse.  to  increase  their  own  power 
h:i5  contributed  to  government's  expansion 
But  wnthout  these  fundamental  chajige*  In 
our  society,  men  could  not  have  built  g>3v- 
crnment  Uj  its  present  power. 

We  know  that  the  agency  most  respon.sible 
for  applying  technology  to  people's  daUy 
lives  is  busmei.s.  Big  government  did  not 
j)r.)diice  ilie  industrial  revolution.  In  fact. 
It  W.1S  the  other  way  around.  And  govern- 
ment is  not  continuing  this  revolution  —we 
buslne,-.smen  are.  Now  government  can  en- 
courage 'jr  discourage  business  in  its  revolu- 
tionary activity.  It  can  .>;peed  up  or  slow 
down  the  process.  In  short,  govertunent  in- 
lluences  the  economic  climate  in  which  we 
do  our  work.  But  In  our  system  it  does  not 
initiate  growth  and  better  methods  of  using 
resources  which  are  the  hopes  upon  which 
oiir  scrc.ety  depends.  What  this  means  is 
that  we  c.in  function  productively  as  bu.sl- 
nessmen  only  if  we  recognize  that  govern - 
.Tient  and  business  must  be  pitrtners. 

P.^RTNERSHIP    MEANS   WORKING    TOGCrHm 

Obviously,  an  effective  pjirtnership  means 
working  together.  One  partner  should  not 
dominate  the  other:  nor  should  they  always 
agree  "Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  to- 
gether"— so  often  recommended  by  President 
John.son-  is  exactly  what  partners  should 
do.  But  there  are  times  when  men  Ln  gov- 
ernment seem  to  think  of  "reasoning"  in 
terrms  of  the  end  of  the  passage  from  the 
Book  of  Lsalah,  the  source  of  this  presidential 
advice.  The  .actual  passage  reads  in  part  as 
follows; 

'■Con\e  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord:  ...  If  ye  be  willing  and 
obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land. 
But  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  de- 
voured with  the  sword;  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  It." 

Partners  must  both  accept  the  same  basic 
goals  and  have  a  real  understanding  of  each 
other's  role  In  society.  They  must  also  both 
accept  responslbiUty.  To  be  blunt  at)out  it. 
we  in  business  have  not  always  been  ready  to 
accept  otirs.  This  has  hurt  us  In  two  ways — 
it  has  given  ambitious  men  in  government  a 
readymade  excuse  to  move  into  fields  better 
dealt  with  by  private  effort.  Worse  stiU.  it 
has  reduced  otu-  Influence  Ln  guiding  .social 
cliange.  To  say  that  business  has  a  "poor 
public  Image"  Is  simply  to  say  that  we  busi- 
nessmen have  at  times  abdicated  otir  posi- 
tions as  leadffli  In  ■  society.  We  are  the 
leaders.     We  must  never  forget  this. 
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POLLUTION    IS    GROWING    PROBLEM 

Take  pollution  of  our  environment  which 
hius  existed  ever  since  man  discovered  fire. 
It  did  not  become  a  serious,  widespread  prob- 
lem until  the  Industrial  revolution  hit  its 
stride— a  revolution  started  and  kept  going 
by  bu.sinessmen.  Not  until  the  middle  of 
this  century  have  businessmen  given  much 
thought  to  the  cunrequenccs  of  discharging 
industrial  wastes  Into  the  air.  streams  and 
lakes.  In  the  past  we  failed  to  realize  that, 
as  the  p<5pulation  grew  and  Its  standard  of 
living  rose  even  faster,  wastes  were  being 
generated  In  greater  quantities.  Many  of  us 
neglected  that  part  of  the  growing  problem 
over  which  we  had  a  measure  of  direct  con- 
trol. Some  of  tis  also  kicked  about  rising 
taxes  when  people  In  oiu-  communities  tried 
to  deal  effectively  with  such  nonindustrlal 
wastes  as  sewage. 

This  has  put  us  In  a  serious  situation. 
Having  failed  to  accept  our  resp<msibility  in 
the  past,  we  encouraged  government  to  move 
In  on  us.  And,  when  men  In  government 
projxjse  remedies  that  we  know  are  Impracti- 
cal or  so  drastic  as  to  threaten  the  existence 
of  some  plants,  they  seem  deaf  to  our  objec- 
tions. Yet.  solving  pollution  problems  is 
clearly  a  Job  for  a  partnership.  Some  types 
of  pollution  have  to  be  dealt  with  bv  various 
levels  of  government  but  others  can  be  con- 
trolled most  effectively  by  industry.  Control 
of  pollution  can  be  accomplished  "at  reason- 
able cost  and  without  undue  del.iy  only  if 
business  and  government  work  together  as 
partners. 

P.-u-tnership  requires  undersUindIng— and 
understanding  cannot  exi.st  without  effective 
communication  and  mutual  respect.  There 
Is  ample  evidence  that  government  does  not 
always  understand  the  goals,  methods,  and 
problems  of  business.  Some  of  you  may  re- 
memt)er  that  I  had  an  example  of  this  earlier 
In  the  year.  What  we  sometimes  fail  to 
realize  is  that  we  are  the  ones  who  have  to 
educate  government  concerning  the  contri- 
butions only  business  can  make  in  achieving 
social  goals. 

PROFrrS    ARE  VITAL 

One  aspect  of  business  least  understood  by 
men  in  government  is  the  vital  Importance 
of  profits.  Of  course,  high  government  offi- 
cials sometimes  talk  about  the  importance  of 
profits  but  you  wonder  whether  their  hearts 
are  really  In  It  when  you  look  at  some  of  the 
proposals  they  make. 

All  men  must  underst^ind  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  profits  is  the  force  that  makes  our 
market  system  work.  And  this  svstem  must 
work  if  we  are  to  achieve  even  a  small  part 
of  "The  Great  Society."  Too  few  government 
people  recognize  the  truth  of  a  conunent 
made  by  President  Johnson  in  his  second 
annual  economic  report.    The  President  said: 

"No  planned  economy  can  have  the  flexU 
blllty  and  adaptability  that  flow  from  the 
voluntary  response  of  workers,  consumers 
and  managements  to  the  ihlfting  financial 
Incentives  provided  by  freejtmarkets." 

Too  many  people  In  both^,  government  and 
business  have  forgotten— if  they  ever  knew— 
the  origin  of  the  word  "profit."  It  cornea 
from  the  Latin  word  "profectus"  and  pro- 
lectus  means  advancement  and  progress. 

This,  then,  is  the  mess.ige  we  must  get 
across  to  all  government  people  at  all 
levels— social  progress  within  our  democratic 
system  is  possible  only  if  the  profit  motive  Is 
encouraged. 

BUSINESS     MUST     STAND     TOGETHER 

Politicians,  who  are  realists  when  It  comes 
w  a  problem  arousing  public  concern, 
promptly  look  for  a  whipping  bov  to  slm- 
pufy  the  problem  and  make  a  favorite  rem- 
edy look  plausible.  Not  infrequently  to 
nlirV-  "'"  *b'PPlng  boy  is  the  manage- 
ment of  a  company  or  an  industry.  Attack- 
ing inanagement  U  safe  because  management 
people  have  few  votes.  And,  on  the  rare  oc- 
casions when  we  do  talk  back,  we  get  little 
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public  attention  and  support.  Regrettably, 
we  get  little  support  from  other  members  of 
management! 

We  have  a  good  example  of  this  In  the  at- 
tack against  the  automobUe  companies  on 
the  matter  of  highway  safety.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  our  Congressmen  are  not  honestly 
concerned  over  the  slaughter  that  takes  place 
on  our  highways.  I  am  sure  they  are.  But 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  highway  accidents 
occur  for  many  reasons.  And  the  remedies 
He  In  the  hands  of  many  people — including 
politicians.  In  my  opinion,  singling  out  au- 
tomobUe construction  as  the  primary  cause 
of  accidents  Is  unfair.  Furthermore,  it  Is 
unwise  since  it  distracts  attention'  from 
other,  more  important  causes,  such  as  exces- 
sive speed  and  alcohol  and  Inadequate  law 
enforcement.  And  to  imply — as  some  politi- 
cians have  been  doing— that  automobile 
company  executives  don't  care  about  high- 
way safety  is  grossly  untrue. 

When  government  attacks  one  business 
unfairly,  the  rest  of  us  should  stand  up  and 
say  so — and  not  Just  because  that  business 
happens  to  l)e  a  good  customer  of  ours.  The 
Business  Council  was  right  in  backing  the 
automobile  companies  on  the  safety  matter 
and  there  should  be  more  support  of  that 
kind.  An  unfair  attack,  if  unchallenged, 
weakens  public  confidence  in  all  business. 
It  encourages  those  in  our  society  who  want 
government  to  manage  everything.  We  can- 
not expect  to  Increase  understanding  of  busi- 
ness by  sitting  back  and  smugly  thanking 
God  that  someone  else  is  getting  it.  And  we 
must  recognize  that  disagreement  between 
partners,  if  honest  and  unemotional, 
strengthens  a  partnership. 

GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS  MUST  BE  IMPROVED 

Now  What  does  this  mean  to  us?  It  means 
that  we  must  Improve  our  working  relations 
With  government.  We  must  get  to  know  bet- 
ter the  people  In  government,  not  only  In 
Washington  but  in  state  capitals,  city  halts 
and  county  offices.  It  means  talking  with 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans.  And 
when  we  meet  with  government  ofRcials,  we 
should  listen  as  well  as  talk.  They  have  pres- 
sures and  points  of  view  which  are  different 
and  we  must  try  to  understand  them.  Fur- 
thermore, our  approach  to  their  problems 
must  be  constructive.  Their  problems  are 
real  and  solutions  must  be  found.  We  ought 
to  become  part  of  the  solution  rather  than 
part  of  the  problem.  We  can  be  sure  that 
the  cure  will  not  be  worse  than  the  diseace 
only  if  we  help  develop  it.  Nearly  2400  vears 
ago,  the  greater  Athenian  politician,  Pericles 
said : 

"We  do  not  say  that  a  man  who  takes  no 
Interest  In  politics  minds  his  own  business. 
We  say  that  he  has  no  business  to  mind.'" 

The  passage  of  time  has  added  to  the  truth 
of  that  statement.  We  have  made  real  prog- 
ress toward  better  relations  with  government 
collectively,  through  the  Institute,  and  indi- 
vidually, through  our  own  public  affairs 
activities.    But  we  need  to  do  a  lot  more. 

CHALLENGE    OF    ADVANCING    TECHNOLOCT 

Turning  now  to  the  challenge  of  advancing 
technology,  we  know  better  than  any  other 
group  in  society  how  much  our  present  stand- 
ard of  living  owes  to  technical  progress. 
After  all,  we  businessmen  apply  technology 
to  the  solution  of  economic  problems.  Thus. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  make  sure  that  advancing 
technology  is  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
Technology  is,  of  course,  based  on  accu- 
mulated knowledge  and  knowledge  is  grow- 
ing at  a  remarkable  rate.  Someone  has  esti- 
mated that  the  total  of  human  knowledge 
doubled  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and 
the  year  1750;  it  doubled  again  between 
1750  and  1900— Jtist  one  and  a  half  cen- 
turies; It  doubled  once  more  in  the  half- 
century  between  1900  and  1950:  and  again 
between  1950  and  1960— a  single  decade  A 
fifth  doubling  occurred  between  1960  »nd 
1965  and,  by  1970.  we  will  be  accumulating 


knowledge  so  f;..£t   that   we  can  expect   the 
sum  of  It  to  double  every  six  months. 

This  knowledge  explosion  is  due  to  grea'Iv 
expanded  research.  We  did  not  know  how 
much  time  and  money  were  being  devoted  w 
rese.arch  until  recently.  We  can  be  reason- 
able sure  that  about  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
scientists  who  have  ever  lived  are  alive  right 
now.  In  our  own  country,  research  expendi- 
tures have  tripled  in  the  last  ten  years  alone 
It  is  worth  noting  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  money  involved  comes  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  Without  getting  into  the 
question  whether  this  is  good  or  bad  the 
l-.eavy  participation  of  government  in  re- 
search activity  affects  business  directly  and 
indirectly.  This  is  one  more  reason  why  we 
in  buslne.-^s  should  act  as  partners  "with 
government. 

How  are  we  to  deal  with  the  huge  amount 
of  information  our  research  Is  giving  us? 
Fortunately,  we  are  acquiring  not  only  new 
li.cts  but  also  new  principles.  These  pro- 
vide ways  of  analyzing  facts  and  putting 
them  to  use.  Research  is  constantiv  im- 
proving the  hardware  needed  to  collect'  store 
and  process  Information.  And  it  is  provid- 
ing us  with  better  ways  to  control  activities 
Tlius,  the  real  challenge  presented  to  man- 
agement by  the  rapid  growth  of  knowledge 
IS  not  how  to  accumulate  and  process  It  but 
how  to  use  it. 

INCREASING   rSE  OP    RESEARCH 

We  in  the  steel  Industry  have  made  in- 
creasing use  of  research  to  the  profit  of  our 
customers  and  their  customers.  Starting 
with  raw  materials,  we  have  applied  new  Ideas 
and  principles  in  steelmaklng.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  changes  that  have  resulted 
These  many  applications  of  new  knowledge 
and  new  combinations  of  old  knowledge  mean 
constantly  Improving  products,  more  effec- 
tive use  of  labor,  materials  and  capital  and 
better  service.  I  am  convinced  we  are  Just 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  revolution  In  steel. 

As  today's  managers,  we  are  responsible  for 
the  future  of  our  Industry.  This  means  in- 
creasing the  use  of  new  analytical  methods 
and  new  equipment.  We  must  be  even 
quicker  to  adopt  new  ideas,  particularly  those 
relating  to  management.  As  our  plants  and 
m.^rkets  become  more  complex,  every  level  of 
management  must  employ  the  most  modern 
analytical  tools. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS   AND    INDUSTET 

I  foresee  problems  outside  the  limits  of  our 
industry  having  a  growing  effect  on  its  char- 
acter and  the  way  we  mould  it.  What  I  am 
talking  about  are  the  social  problems  which 
arouse  more  concern  every  day.  As  our  gen- 
eral prosperity  grows,  it  will  be  Increasingly 
difficult  to  tolerate  urban  congestion  the 
existence  of  slums.  In.idequate  educational 
services,  and  unequal  opportunities  for 
American  citizens.  These  are  not  problems 
dragged  out  of  the  closet  by  politicians  to  ob- 
tain votes  in  an  election  year  onlv  to  be  put 
back  after  November.  They  are  se"rrous.  The 
evidence  is  all  around  us  of  a  growing  public 
insistence  that  they  can  and  must  be  solved 
The  way  they  are  solved  can  affect  the  future 
of  every  business  profoundly.  Steel  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

Business  can  make  great  contributions  to 
oiu-  society.  We  have  already  done  a  great 
deal  in  some  directions,  although  many  of 
OIU-  accomplishments  have  not  been  wi'dely 
recognized.  Blaine  Cook  of  United  Airlines 
was  not  exaggerating  when  he  said  recently: 

"The  American  business  svstem  has  prob- 
ably done  more  to  alleviate  poverty  than  any 
other  htiman  institution  in  the  'history  of 
the  race.  " 

We  cannot.  In  our  own  Interest,  sit  back 
and  rest  on  our  past  accomplishments  To 
rest  Is  to  rust.  We  will  be  neither  good  busi- 
nessmen nor  good  citizens  if  we  leave  the 
solution  of  our  social  problems  entirely  to 
government. 

Solving  those  problems  offers  great  busi- 
ness opportualUes  as  well  as  the  satlBfactlon 
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of  Improving  our  society  Just  think  for  a 
moment  what  traffic  Jams  cost  our  own  com- 
panies. Or,  consider  what  happens  to  our 
taxee  when  large  areas  In  the  cities  where  we 
have  plants  are  allowed  to  become  slums. 
How  miich  of  the  present  labor  shor^ige  re- 
sults from  Inadequate  education?  cff,  look- 
ing St  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  how  much 
business  will  be  generated  by  improving 
urban  transportation,  housing  and  schools? 
The  possibilities  are  immense. 

ROLE    or    BUSINESS 

The  role  of  business  lies  In  applying  our 
technical  knowledge  and  management  skill 
to  the  solution  of  social  problems.  And 
pl&ylng  this  role  requires  that  we  %o  ^ree 
things  Intensively:  ^ 

We  must  i>artlctpate  more  actively  In 
politics.  Only  then  will  we  better  under- 
stand government  problems  and  expand  our 
Influence  in  their  solution. 

We  must  direct  more  of  our  attention  and 
research  to  such  matters  as  urban  renewal. 
disposal  of  wastes,  and  transportation. 

We  must  Increase  our  contacts  and  assist- 
ance to  schools  and  colleges — not  Just  In 
money  but  in  the  realm  of  Ideas  as  well. 

The  challenges  which  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing with  you — developing  good  working  rela- 
tions between  business  and  government. 
making  the  best  use  of  advancing  tech- 
nolo^.  and  ensuring  constructive  social 
change— give  us  unparalleled  opp>ortunltles 
to  shape  the  futtire.  Let  us  remember  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said : 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  ...  As  our 
case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
•new." 

O^tlemen,  this  should  be  our  intent  and 
purpose. 


A  Conservationist  Replies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.,  ROGERS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
^leaker,  the  Honorable  Morris  K. 
Udall,  otv  May  10,  1966,  Inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  at  page  2507, 
a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Welner, 
Denver,  Colo.,  by  Dr.  Henry  P.  Dobyns, 
of  the  department  of  anthropology  at 
Cornell.  I  have  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  the  reply  that  Mr.  Eugene 
A.  Welner  made  to  Dr.  Dobyns.  The 
letter  is  as  follows : 

Denver.  Colo  , 

June  14.  1966. 
Prof.  HiNRT  DC»TNS. 

■Department  of  Anthropology. 
Cornell  Univerrity,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

DXAS  PaoFKSSoa  Dobtns:  When  we  first 
receievd  your  reply  to  our  request  for  a 
statement  your  arguments  seemed  so  much 
beside  the  point  and  so  far-fetched  that  we 
felt  no  answer  was  called  for.  However, 
since  you  have  published  our  conununica- 
tlon  so  widely,  and  had  it  placed  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  an  answer  Is  certainly 
In  order.  Will  you  please  have  this  placed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  also? 

Let  us  assure  you  first  of  all  that  our 
qppocdtion  to  the  Orand  Canyon  dams  is 
certainly  not  motivtaed  by.  or  even  supported 
by,  any  desire  to  discriminate  against  the 
Hualapl  Indians,  as  you  have  charged.  Nor 
is  this  the  case  with  any  of  the  major  con- 
servation organizations  (Sierra  Club,  Na- 
tional Parks  Association,  Audutxm  Society. 


Wilderness  Society,  etc.).  On  the  contrary, 
we  ourselves  have  been  quite  active  In  the 
Negro  Integration  movement,  and  can  well 
appreciate  your  concern  for  the  Ilualapal. 
Our  concern  is  that  the  government  abide 
by  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  Act  of  1918, 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  Act 
of  1932,  the  National  Parks  Act  of  1919, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Antiquities  Act,  and 
maintain  the  National  Park  and  National 
Monument  "unimpaired".  In  t^rms  of  all 
of  these  Bridge  Canyon  (  now  Hiuilapal)  Dam 
is  illegal,  and  has  Indeed  boen  recmiinended 
for  deferral  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
both  In  Aucrust.  1965  and  in  May.  1066.  As 
is  evident  from  t^e  September.  1965  hearings 
on  HR.  4671,  the  Bvireau  of  Recl.imation 
would  be  happy  with  Marble  Gorge  Dam, 
which  we  find  equ.iily  objectionable,  and 
which  would  not  ijenefit  the  Hualapal  either. 

As  you  mu.st  be  aw.ve,  Lmprovir.g  the  lot 
of  this  Indian  tribe  Wiis  not  the  i)urp<>se  of 
proposing  the  two  dams;  they  are  intended 
to  finance  the  CAP  by  a  cumbersome  but 
politically  honored  methcxl  of  financing. 
But  since  your  primary  concern  is  the  "so- 
cial, culttiral  and  economic  integration  of 
much  discriminated  against  Indians  into  the 
VS.  body  politic".  Is  the  con-struction  of 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  a  good  way  U)  do  this? 
Thermal  power  generation  facilities  are  al- 
ready planned  in  the  area;  the  proposed 
(and  licensed)  Kaparowltz  thermal  electric 
plant  will  have  about  eight  tinie.s  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  two  Grand  Canyon  dims,  and 
will  utilize  coal  from  the  area,  which  con- 
tains the  largest  untapped  coal  reserves  in 
the  world  (see  the  recent  report  of  R.  W. 
Nathan  A-ssociates.  "M.u'kets  for  Far  Western 
Coal  and  Lignite"!.  The  Nathan  report  also 
concerns  Itself  with  benefits  to  the  Indians 
in  the  area. 

As  to  the  "large  recreational  lake"  which 
you  mention,  we  would  refer  you  to  the 
statements  of  the  Honorable  Ed  Relnecke  In 
the  1065  hearings  on  H  R  4671,  that  the  lake, 
being  bordered  by  steep  clifT.s,  will  have  few 
landing  are.is  and  be  fairly  unsafe  as  a  con- 
sequence It  will  also  be  quit«  Inaccessible. 
Mr.  Relnecke  has  also  pointed  out.  in  ques- 
tioning you  at  the  1966  hearings  on  the  bill, 
that  the  initial  cash  benefits  accruing  to  the 
Hualapal  would  a.nnount  to  about  $20,000  per 
Indian.  This  Is  surely  the  most  plush  War 
on  Poverty  program  yet  envlsioneid. 

You  seem  to  be  reassured  that  anthropo- 
logical and  archaeological  slt*«  will  be  ex- 
cavated and  preserved  at  government  expense. 
We  can  only  point  JUt  that  this  was  not  the 
case  at  Laite  Powell  -in  fact.  seversU  Anas.azl 
sites  which  had  been  restored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  among  others,  .are  now  under 
water.  A  recent  brochure  from  Lake  Powell 
advertises  "Scuba  Dive  and  See  the  Indian 
Ruins".  We  are  aware  of  no  preservatory 
excavations  which  were  done  In  the  Glen 
Canyon  area.  We  might  add  that,  If  the 
Hualapal  .are  at  present  so  grossly  discrimi- 
nated against,  how  are  they  in  a  p>:)6ltion  to 
"insist  upon  an  efficient  salvage  itrch.aeoIOBV 
program"?  They  are  not  insisting  on  an 
efficient    economic    self-help    procrraml 

According  to  your  te.'stimony  at  these  hear- 
ings, you  have  been  retained  by  the  tribe  In 
the  past,  and  there  remains  the  pa«vsibllity 
that  some  of  your  research  in  the  area,  with 
regard  to  a  siUv.age  archaeoli>gy  program. 
would  be  supported  by  the  government  In 
the  future.  In  contriist.  none  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  dams  stand  to  gain  anything 
personally.  If  the  dam^;  are  not  built.  Oppo- 
sition to  the  dams.  Judged  by  letters  we  have 
received.  Is  broadly  based,  and  Includee  many 
people  who  may  never  even  visit  the  Canyon 
rim,  much  less  run  the  nver.  The  funda- 
mental concern  of  all  groups  and  ir.divlduals 
opposing  the  Grand  Canyons  dams  is  the 
grsidual  encroachment  on  the  unique  wilder- 
ness resources  of  the  United  Suites.  While 
we    have    multituf<es    of    highways,    power 


plants,  and  man-made  lakes,  we  have  very 
Little  wilderness  left,  and  once  it's  gone.  It's 
gone. 

With  respect  to  the  Grand  Canyon  In  par- 
ticular, we  are  convinced  that  all  arguments 
for  recreational  advantage  are  excuses  for  a 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  boondoggle.  En- 
croachment on  this  National  Park  and  Na- 
tional Monument  wUl  set  a  precedent  for 
this  sort  of  construction  In  all  national 
parks  and  monuments;  Split  Mountain  Dam 
In  Dlnosatir  iiM.  has  only  been  deferred, 
and  dams  have  been  planned  for  Glacier, 
Yellowstone,  and  Big  Bend  National  P.u-ks 
and  Arches  National  Monument,  among 
others.  The  Congressional  history  of  Split 
Mountain  Dam  and  the  Grand  Canyon  dams 
since  the  late  1940's  bears  out  our  suspicions. 
Were  the  Grand  Canyon  dams  really  neces- 
s.Txy.  we  would  support  their  construction, 
but  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  they  are 
not.  Surely  even  improvement  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Hualapyal  Indians  can  be  achieved 
without  setting  a  precedent  for  Infringement 
on  the  national  parks. 
Sincerely, 

Eugene    R.    Weiner. 

Ruth  Weiner. 


Beyond  the  Moon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    nXINOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorials  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  June  7,  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  1,  raise  the  que.s- 
tion  as  to  where  the  United  States  is 
going  in  space,  and,  more  specifically, 
what  plans  we  have  beyond  Apollo. 

Certainly  It  Is  past  time  for  the  admin- 
istration, the  Congress,  and,  indeed,  the 
country  to  make  some  hard  decisions  as 
to  the  direction  the  U.S.  space  program 
should  take  following  the  manned  lunar 
landing  program. 

While  the  actual  landing  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  the  nature  of  our  space 
effort  is  such  that  the  curves  showing 
manpower  required  for  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram are  already,  this  year,  turning 
downward.  If  this  country  is  to  make 
Intelligent  use  of  the  manpower  that  has 
been  developed  and  the  technical  and 
scientific  achievements  which  have  becii 
made,  decisions  as  to  our  post-Apollo 
programs  should  be  made  before  the 
curves  continue  down  too  much  further. 

For  the  Interest  of  the  Members.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorials: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Starl 
Beyond  the  Moon 
The  United  States  has  Just  passed  throuf;!-. 
Its  most  ambitious  and  taxing  week  to  date 
In  space.  The  total  success  of  Surveyor  I. 
and  the  considerably  qualified  success  of  the 
Gemini  9  mission,  have  focused  attention. 
on  the  glories  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
multl-bllllon-dollar  space  program.  So  this 
Is.  perhaps,  a  fitting  time  for  the  nation  to 
ask  Itself  Just  where  it  is  going  in  space  and 
why. 

There  Is.  of  course,  an  easy  an.swcr  to  th.it 
question.  We're  on  our  way  to  the  inLKui 
hopefully  In  this  decade  and  hopefully  before 
the  Russians.  But  that  answer  is  not  enough 
For  the  question  that  must  be   a-sked  — and 
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answered— Is:  After  the  moon,  what?  Do 
we  call  It  a  day,  or  do  v,e  move  out  into  the 
boundless  frontier  of  oviter  space? 

James  E.  Webb,  the  head  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  has 
been  asking  that  question  for  some  time 
now,  trying  to  get  an  answer  from  the  ad- 
niir.lstration.  which  can  suggest  the  national 
gciils.  and  from  Congress,  which  must  come 
up  with  the  finances.  So  far.  the  adinlnis- 
tr.ition.  the  Congre.?s  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole  have  managed  to  find  more  pressing 
things  to  worry  about  and  have  po.-tponed 
facing  up  to  tlie  seeniing:y  remote  problem 
of  sp;ice. 

But.  as  Mr.  Webb  has  pointed  out.  the 
problem  is  not  remote.  The  time  of  deci- 
sion is  upon  us.  and  is  raptdlv  passing  us 
by.  During  fiscal  1967.  which  starts  next 
month,  some  60,000  skilled  emjjloyees  are 
scheduled  to  be  laid  ofl'  from  the  Apollo  pro- 
gr.im  which  is  designed  to  land  the  American 
a.'-tronauts  on  the  moon. 

The  fact  is  that  the  nation's  multibillion 
doll.ir  spnce  effort  is.  as  of  now,  scheduled  to 
come  to  a  halt  with  the  first  lunar  landinj;s. 
And  as  the  technology  is  developed  to  accom- 
plish that  fc'it.  the  technicians  who  have  de- 
veloped it  will  be  released  to  private  industry. 
Without  any  question,  a  delayed  decision  to 
continue  the  space  proftram  bevond  the  lun.';r 
h'.ndmcr.c  would  involve  years  of  lost  time  and 
w:'c!!y  increased  costs. 

The  question  of  whether  to  pack  up  or  pu.=h 
on  should,  a?  Mr.  Webl>  suggests,  be  the  sub- 
Je<n  of  a  major  national  debate.  But  from 
where  we  sit,  there  can  be  onlv  one  Io<ncal 
roiicUi,':!''n  to  such  a  debate:  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  stop. 

We  cannot  a.Tord.  as  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  to  pull  out  of  the  great  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, leaving  the  exploration  of 'space  to 
the  Russians.  We  cannot  afford  to  forego  the 
technological  achievements  that  necessity 
produces  in  the  space  program  and  that,  as 
has  alre.-'dy  been  demonstrated,  can  be  of 
benefit  to  all  mankind. 

Mankind  will,  without  anv  doubt,  someday 
venture  far  beyond  the  confines  of  this  planet 
and  Its  satellite.  And  this  nation  cannot 
voluntarily  turn  its  back  on  the  limitless 
ixonzon  that  will  present  itself  when  man  for 
the  first  time  ga.-is  out  from  his  way  station 
on  the  m.oon. 

[Prom  the  \V.,i!  street  Journal] 
Point  op  No  RETtrRN 
This  week's  Survevor  and  the  scheduled 
Gemini  night  give  rpccial  point  to  a  percep- 
tive comment  by  James  E.  Webb,  head  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion.   Said  Mr.  Webb  over  the  weekend: 

"I  think  It  is  Imperative  to  have  a 
thoroughgoing  national  debate  on  whct.her 
we  want  to  go  p.'ust  the  point  of  no  return  " 

Precisely.  What,  If  any.  are  the  lim!t.s  of 
the  U.S.  space  effort?  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous of  thc.<;e  columns  to  essay  a  specific 
answer;  all  the  more  rea.son  for  the  national 
debate  Mr.  Webb  calls  for.  Meantime,  it  m?v 
be  pr..=:sible  to  outluie.  as  we  see  it,  some  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

What  concerns  Mr.  Webb  p.irtictilarly  Is 
the  direction  of  the  space  program  after  the 
completion  of  the  Apollo  mi.-^.sion.  We  would 
put  It  this  way:  Once  the  U.S.  h.as  land-^d 
men  on  the  moon,  does  it  leave  it  at  that' 
If  net.  how  does  it  go  about  e.xploiting  the 
Ulnar  landing  and  getting  back  so.me  of  the 
tremendous  Apollo  investment?  And  how 
far.  how  fist,  docs  it  propose  to  go  in  space 
thereafter? 

In  a  sense,  the  very  raising  of  these  ques- 
tions Is  a  sort  of  rebuke  to  the  spice  planners 
and  Congress,  since  you  would  suppose  that 
bv  now  they  would  have  cJearer  Ideas  Yet 
Mr.  Webb,  we  believe,  has  done  a  superb 
administrative  Job,  whatever  misfortunes 
niav  hefall.  and  he  considers  It  his  func'ion 
not  to  make  policy  but  to  execute  the  policy 


Congress   makes;    Congress,   then,   has   been 
the  more  remi.ss. 

As  for  the  future  scope  of  the  program  It 
Is  fashionable  to  contend  that  man  will  ex- 
plore whatever  can  be  explored,  whether  It 
be  the  heights  of  Everest  or  Columbus'  un- 
charted ocean  or  the  reaches  of  the  universe 
While  there  is  truth  In  the  observation  it 
cannot  stand  unqualified. 

Unlike  Columbus,  a  spacefarlng  nation  Is 
dealing  with  infinity,  and  must  of  necessity 
proceed  with  finite  means.  Even  Columbus 
let  us  not  forget,  had  to  worry  about  the 
mundane  matter  of  financing.  It  Is  theoreti- 
cally feasible  for  the  U.S.  to  device  the  equip- 
ment for  almost  any  kind  of  eventual  space 
voyage,  but  If  It  does  so  without  regard  to 
costs  and  realistic  calculations  of  presump- 
tive benefltd  it  runs  the  risk  of  having  space 
override  everything  else  and  quite  conceiv- 
ab.y  wasting  the  nation's  resources 

Indeed,  that  criticism  can  be  leveled  at 
the  Apollo  program  Itself.  Although  officials 
deny  the  charge.  It  has  the  earmarks  of  a 
crash  program  tmdertaken  as  much  for 
prestige  as  for  science.  A  number  of  sclen- 
tiEts,  at  any  rate,  remain  unconvinced  that 
It  IS  necessary  to  land  men  on  the  moon  es- 
pecially on  the  tight  schedule  that  is  in 
effect;  in  their  view,  unmanned  machines 
would  be  adequate. 

The  Apollo  goals,  however,  are  unlikely  to 
be  dr.astically  altered  at  this  late  stage  If 
the  U.S.  should  prcx-ced  more  slowly  and 
cautiously  In  the  future,  does  It  not  give  the 
Initiative  and  the  propaganda  gains  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

One  answer  is  that  doubts  are  being  voiced 
in  Russia  much  as  In  the  U.G  ,  particularly 
about  the  enormous  cost  and  somewhat 
gaudy  character  of  space  feats  in  relation  to 
the  Improvements  that  could  be  made  on 
earth.  We  do  not  say  this  consideration  will 
necessarily  give  the  Soviet  planners  pause- 
merely  that  they  too  cannot  Ignore  costs' 
Whatever  they  do,  the  U.S.  must  reckon  with 
its  not  unlimited  resources. 

Perhaps  more  bothersome  than  prestige  a^e 
the  military  implications  of  filling  behind 
the  USSR— should  that  happen.  Such  an 
eventuality  could  be  dangerous,  but  for  what 
it  is  worth  the  apparent  feeling  in  Washing- 
ton is  that  space  activities  probably  will  not 
fundament.-illy  change  the  balance  of  power 
Here  again,  the  U.S.  must  exercise  restraint- 
it  does  not  spend  without  stint  even  on  the 
regular  defense  establishment. 

The  key  factor.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  the 
uniqueness  of  the  whole  space  undertaking 
Men  scale  Everest  for  personal  excitement  or 
glory;  it  does  not  require  a  national  commit- 
ment. Columbus  and  the  other  mariners 
mostly  had  pragmatic,  finite  ends  in  mind 
In  contrast,  the  U.S.  todav  is  facing  some- 
thing potentially  without  limit,  and  in  some 
space  enterprises  without  demonstrable  re- 
wards to  compensate  for  the  expenditure 

So  we  second  Mr.  Wfbb's  move  for  a  na- 
tional debate,  lest  the  Nation  pass  the  point 
of  no  return  in  placid  ignorance  of  where  It 
Is  going  or  why. 
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the  1st  Battalion,  355th  Regiment— 
BCT— 89th  Division— TNG— US  Armv 
Resei-ve  Center,  Lincoln,  Nebr 

All  five  units  of  the  battalion  received 
superior  ratings  for  196S-66  during  the 
recent  annual  general  inspection  and 
command  maintenance  material  inspec- 
tion. Improving  present  methods  and 
devising  more  reliable  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, training,  and  supplv  were 
the  major  contributing  factors  "in  the 
battalion's  successful  perfonnancc 

In  the,<^e  days  of  world  crises,  it  must 
be  insured  that  t)ie  citizen-soldiers  who 
help  guard  this  Nation  are  thoroughlv 
trained  and  liiplily  capable  of  pcrform- 
Kit-'  their  mis.sion.  It  is  with  great  pride 
tnat  I  announce  to  vou  that  this  bat- 
talion within  my  district  stands  readv 
wU  ing,  and  highly  qualified  to  meet  any 
ta,sk  it  might  be  called  upon  to  accom- 
plish. 


Citizen-Soldiers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OP    NEBRASKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\}eS 
Thursday,  June  23, 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Congress- 
men to  the  outstanding  performance 
during  1965-^6  of  the  citizen-soldiers  of 


Another  Example  of  the  Abuse  of  Mu- 
nicipal Bonds:  Great  Bend,  Kani., 
Issues  $900,000  in  Bonds  for  Building 
To  Be  Subleased  to  J.  C.  Penney 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14. 1966 
Mr.   REUSS.     Mr.   Si^eaker.    the   In- 
stances of  the  use  of  tax-exempt  munici- 
pal revenue  bonds  to  finance  Industrial 
and  commercial  activities  keep  piling  up 
Use  of  municipal  bonds  for  Industrial 
and   commercial    purposes   has   grown 
from  S12  million  in  1955  to  $200  million 
in  1965  and  more  than  $275  million  In 
just   the   first   5   months   of   this   year 
A  recent  case  caUed  to  my  attention 
makes  it  clear  that  municipal  bonds  are 
being  used  not  merely  to  finjoict  the 
construction  of  new  facilities-'but  In  fi- 
nancial manipulations  Involving  exist- 
ing commercial  and  industrial  properties 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Graham  T.  Northrup 
director  for  governmental   relations  of 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  As-soclatlon   Dale 
M.  Thompson,  president  of  the  CityBond 
&  Mortgage  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  de- 
scribed an  arrangement  for  the  sale  of 
$900,000  In  bonds  of  the  city  of  Great 
Bend.  Kans..  for  the  purchase  of  a  block 
of  land  including  at  least  two  commer- 
cial buildings  In  that  city.     This  prop- 
erty was  to  be  leased  back  to  the  former 
owner,  a  Mr.  L.  P.  Harper,  for  long-term 
sublease  to  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

As  Mr.  Thompson,  observed,  the  pres- 
ent policy  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion wiU  result  In  all  commercial  and 
Industrial      property      being      financed 

through  tax-exempt  municipal  bond,s 

with  the  immense  loss  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  that  would  entail. 

It  Is  time  and  past  time  for  legislative 
action  to  end  the  abuse  of  the  tax  ex- 
emption grant<>d  to  municipal  bonds 
Bills— HJl.  5587  and  HR.  5599— Intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Z.^BLOcKil  and  me,  which  would  re- 
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move  the  Federal  tax  exemption  for  In- 
terest on  State  or  local  government  obli- 
gations issued  to  finance  industrial  or 
commercial  facilities  to  be  sold  or  leased 
to  private  profltniaklng  enterprises  are 
pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

I  include  hereafter  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Harper  from 
Luce,  Thompson  &  Co.,  of  Kansas  City, 
which  sets  forth  the  terms  of  the  financ- 
ing, and  a  newspaper  story  from  the 
Great  Bend  Dally  Tribune  of  June  7, 
1966,  describing  the  action  of  the  Great 
Bend  City  Council  in  agreeing  to  issue 
the  bonds. 

Cttt  Bond  &  Mobtgaok  Co  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  17, 1966. 
Mr.  Graham  T.  Nobthitp, 
Director,  Governmental  Relations,  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Oiaham:  The  attached  material  pro 
Tldea  a  strUdag  example  of  the  further  abuse 
Ot  Indiistrlal  Revenue  Bonds. 

We  haTe  had  a  loan  for  several  yean  on  a 
oommeroUl  property  In  Gre&t  Bend.  Kansas. 
This  property  was  owned  by  I..  P.  Harper 
and  leased  to  a  local  department  stor«.  Re- 
cently, Mr.  Harper  negotl&ted  a  long  term 
leaae  to  ^  C.  Penney  and  approached  us 
about  Increasing  our  loan.  The  several  in- 
surance companies  with  which  we  discussed 
the  flnanrlTig  were  Interested  but  not  at  the 
amount  which  Mr.  Harper  wanted  to  borrow. 
Finally,  however,  we  obtained  a  tentative 
commitment  frccn  the  National  Life  of  Ver- 
mont for  a  (700.000  loan  which  Mr.  Hsuper 
was  on  the  point  of  accepting.  This  was  an 
extremely  generous  loan,  both  as  to  amount 
,  and  terms. 

Just  at  that  point,  however,  somebody  de- 
veloped the  Idea  of  financing  the  property 
with  Industrial  Revenue  Bonds.  Finally. 
Mr.  Harper  worked  out  a  deal  to  seU  the 
property  to  the  City  of  Great  Bend  for  $000.- 
000  on  a  lease-back  basis  with  the  imder- 
standlng  that  he  in  turn  was  to  sub-lease  it 
to  J.  C.  Penney.  The  city  proposes  to  finance 
tbe  purchase  with  a  (900.000  issue  of  tax  free 
Revenue  Bonds  at  a  4%  %  rate. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  Is  a  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  tax-free  privilege  which  mxinlci- 
palltlee  enjoy.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line 
If  cities  are  able  to  purchase  existing  com- 
mercial properties  and  lease  them  to  tenants 
like  J.  C.  Penney  with  the  financing  on  a 
tax-free  basis.  This  appear*  to  me  to  be  bad 
for  the  munldpaUty  because  It  caimot  help 
but  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  values 
at  competing  real  estate  which  does  not  en- 
Joy  this  same  tax  advantage.  However, 
whether  tt  Is  good  or  bad  for  the  miuiici- 
paUty.  It  certainly  U  bad  for  the  Federal 
Oovemmesit  and  Its  tax  payers  because  it 
replaces  tax  paying  debt  with  tax  free  debt 
and.  therefore,  reduces  the  Feder^  Govem- 
mentli  Income  and  tends  to  makeHt  neces- 
sary for  all  the  rest  of  us  to  pay  more  taxes. 

Naturally,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  our 
Immediate  ooncwn  Is  because  of  the  loca  of 
a  $700,000  loan.  However,  this  does  Involve. 
It  iwftns  to  me,  a  matter  of  public  policy 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  everyone.  It 
certainly  to  Important  to  mortgage  bankers 
becsTMs  carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion  tt 
could  result  In  all  commercial  and  Industrial 
property  being  so  financed. 
Sincerely  yoitfs. 

Dai.1  M.  Thompsok,  President. 

LUCB.  THOKPSOir  St  Co, 

Kansat  City,  Mo,  Mat  20, 1966. 
Mr.  L.  P.  HAsra. 
Oremt  BenA.  Kmns. 

Dua  Mb.  Okmna:  Before  we  proceed  much 
(artbsr  on  tbe  propoeed  Industrial  Bond 
project  for  the  City  of  Great  Bend  Involving 


the  J.  C.  Penny  Company  :uid  yourself  I  think 
we  should  put  down  in  writing  our  under- 
standing concerning  the  financi.ig 

You  agree  to  sell  to  Luce,  Thomp.son  &  Co. 
and  we  nave  agreed  to  purch^ise  from  you 
approximately  $900,000  when  and  If  Issued 
Industrial  Revenue  Bonds  to  finanre  the  proj- 
ect for  the  J.  C  Penney  Store  In  Great  Bend. 
The  rate  of  Interest  will  not  exceed  4%% 
and  the  underwriting  fee  will  not  exceed 
3\'^%  of  the  par  amount  of  bonds  Issued. 

We  agree  to  pay  all  expen.ses  Incident  to 
the  issuance  of  the  bonds,  excluding  .any  local 
charges.  This  will  Include  the  fees  of' stin- 
Bon.  Mag.  Thomson.  McEvers  and  Plzzell. 
Bond  Attorneys  for  preparlna:  a  lease,  the 
terms  to  be  mutually  agref'able.  the  necessary 
Instruments  to  authorize  and  Issue  the  bonds 
and  for  rendering  their  final  legal  opinion. 
We  will  also  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  bonds 
and  will,  of  course,  consult  with  you  and 
the  City  whenever  necessary. 

I  think  this  more  or  less  covers  our  under- 
standing but  if  you  have  any  additions  or 
questions  do  not  hesitate  to  call.  If  this 
agrees  w^th  your  thinking  I  would  appreciate 
your  signing  a  copy  of  this  letter  and  return- 
ing to  us. 

Very  truly  yours. 

MILTo^f  Luce.  Jr. 

(From  the  Greiit  Bend  Dallv  Tribune.  June  7. 
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OK'D  BT  Crrr 

By  a  7-1  vote,  the  Great  Bend  City  Council 
voted  Monday  night  to  ent-er  Into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  issuance  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds  to  promote  commercial  growth  in  the 
downtown  area. 

The  agreement  was  t>etween  the  city  and 
L.  F.  Harper  for  the  purchr^se  of  block  77 
with  the  revenue  bonds  with  a  lease-pur- 
chase agreement  covering  the  property.  The 
amounts  involved  is  $aoo.CX)0  for  the  bonds 
which  will  be  covered  by  the  rental  which 
will  be  the  principal  and  Interest  payments 
of  the  bonds. 

The  agreement  limits  suble.-Lsing  of  the 
property  by  Harper  to  the  J.  C.  Penney  Com- 
pany only  for  the  primary  term  covered  in 
the  papers  voted  on  Monday  night. 

The  property  Includes  the  former  Wiley 
Building  which  has  been  vacant  since  Wileys 
Closed  early  this  year.  Also  covered  is  the 
reet  of  the  block  which  includes  a  building 
occupied  by  Gulf  and  Western  Industries. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement.  Harper  will 
pay  all  special  asessments  levied  against  the 
property  during  the  primary  term  of  the 
leaee  and  will  pay  all  real  property  taxes 
after  the  initial  10  year  period.  In  addition 
Harper  will  pay  as  additional  rent  $5,599.54 
representing  the  amount  of  tax  paid  to  the 
City  and  school  boej-d  for  1965.  This 
payment  will  be  annually  for  the  ten  years. 
Should  Harper  acquire  a  new  site  and  build 
a  new  building  for  Gulf  &  Western  Industries 
during  the  ten  year  period,  he  win  be  credited 
with  and  deduct  from  the  totiU  rental  pay- 
ment, not  to  exceed  the  $5,599  54.  an  amount 
equal  to  the  real  property  taxes  assessed  by 
the  dty  and  school  district  on  the  new  prem- 
laee  of  Gulf  &  Western.  This  will  only  apply 
during  the  first  ten  year  period  after  the 
bonds  are  issued. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  city  has  is- 
sued Industrial  revenue  bonds  for  commercial 
expansion,  although  bonds  have  been  Issued 
for  Industrial  expansion.  It  would  tend  to 
confirm  that  Penney's  will  move  from  the 
present  location  on  Main  Street  to  tte  Wiley 
building,  and  wlU  also  utilize  the  other  areas 
of  the  block  with  the  exception  of  tliat  part 
of  the  WUey  building  used  by  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  The  councU  was  told  by  a 
^xikesman  for  Harper  that  the  first  expan- 
sion at  facilities  would  be  a  10,000  square 
foot  warehouse. 


Du:i:ig  the  coimcil  discussion  It  Wius  men- 
tioned that  while  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
real  property  taxes  for  ten  years,  there  would 
be  a  more  than  offsetting  Increase  In  t.nxes 
on  stock  and  fixtures  as  well  as  an  Increase 
in  personnel  employed. 

The  dissenting  vote  was  by  Councilnian 
Lyman  Terry,  who  did  not  oppose  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bond  issue,  but  did  object  to 
the  tax  exemptions  and  a  fixed  figure  for  the 
additional  payment  of  $5,599.54. 

It  was  stated  that  the  bond  propo-sal  for 
the  plans  with  Penney's  was  favored  unani- 
mously by  the  Downtown  Development  Com- 
nalttee.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  retail 
committee  and  the  board  of  directors. 


Questionnaire  Results,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23. 1966 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
sent  out  my  annual  questionnaire,  with 
the  obvious  purpose  of  determining  the 
views  of  my  constituents  on  the  Impor- 
tant Issues  which  face  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation. 

My  questionnaire  was  evenly  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Washington,  thus  Insuring  the 
truest  possible  reading  of  the  views  that 
could  be  obtained  from  my  constituents. 
A  return  of  over  12  percent  demonstrates 
the  great  Interest  and  concern  of  the 
people  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  questions  were  prepared  at 
my  request  by  the  Department  of  Polit- 
ical Science  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. Even  so.  many  who  replied  found 
It  necessary  to  insert  special  comments 
which  I  noted  carefully  and  for  which  I 
am  gratified. 

Several  questions  revealed  important 
trends  in  public  opinion.  On  the  ques- 
tion, for  example,  of  whether  or  not  my 
constituents  agree  or  disagree  with  cur- 
rent U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam— 24.9  per- 
cent agreed.  68.8  percent  disagreed  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  only  6.3  percent 
failed  to  answer. 

Those  who  disagreed  were  divided  as 
follows:  34.3  percent  of  the  68.8  percent 
favored  pulling  out  of  Vietnam  leaving 
the  Vietnamese  to  settle  their  own  differ- 
ences; 36.6  percent  of  the  68.8  percent 
favored  increased  military  involvement. 

From  the  individual  comments  as  well 
aa  the  tabulated  replies  I  think  it  Is  fair 
to  say  that  as  to  Vietnam,  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  not  happy  with  administration 
policies.  From  the  tabulation  which  fol- 
lows, likewise,  I  get  the  feeling  that  the 
majority  favor  a  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures for  domestic  programs,  if  necessarj'. 
as  against  other  expedients  such  as  a  tax 
Increase. 

In  Washington  State  we  do  not  regis- 
ter according  to  party  afBliation.  There- 
fore, on  an  optional  basis,  each  person 
was  asked  to  indicate  their  political  party 
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preference.    The  responses,  which  closclv     the    Men    Reverend     A      t     wiin,-,^^^  in  th«  r„.     ,. 

pai-allel  previous  tx>ll.s  were  a'^  follows-  hi^hr^n  7^f  t}^  tv^L^I  -J'     wiU'"^^''^'     _^^  tf^^^nieantime.  in  the  absence  of  .,ppu- 

*  "^  a-sioiio%s.         bishop  of  the  Monterey-Fi-esno  diocese,     «»bie  legislation,  it  is  Di  Giorgio s  portion 

Percent  recommended  the  election  which  will  be  *^"    *^«    company,    as    an    empiover    and 

Democrat- ^  3  held  tomorrow.  June  24.     Declaring  him-  ^^^°^^    seeking    to    represent    its  'workers 

Republican 56.8  self  '■mystifu  d  how  so-called  champions  ?^°"^''  volimtarily  agree  to  follow  collective 

Independent 27,2  of  social   justice  can   app  aud   unSr^  bargalrUng    procedures    patterned    after    Na- 

'"7^-^'- --    ''  agreement  which' LTlre^aTmwoiS  T.tlT^^^.T''^  ^'''''  '''^''^'^'  ^^ 

T.ADtrLATioN  or  1966  Questionnaire  ers   Without   anv   opportunity   of  clioice  "        ^^'"'^■ 

I    Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  current  o"  their  part,"  Bishop  Willinger  urged  t          .        '^°^'^^^^''^  anions 

United  State's  policy  in  Vict  N.im^         Percent  that    the    workers    be    allowed    to    vot.p  I"'  ■'ddition  to  Cesar  Ch.avez'  NFWA.  three 

Agree 34  9  whether  or  not  they  want  to  join  a  labor  TuJf^T'"''  k^^'"  '•*™^  ^  represent  un- 

I^-^'U-rce- 68.  8  union  and    if  .;o    uhinh  ^..i     ^  V  u  ^^'"''^^  numbers  of  Dl  Ciorgio's  farm  work- 
No  answer 60  union  ana.  n  so    which  one.      The  bishop  ers.  m  Delano  and  in  other  areas      Thcv  are 

If   rr.n   Hi                „."V  recommended  that  the  election  be  con-  Awoc    (Agricultural  Workers  o  ga^^i^g 

nJL^Vt  ^'fSi-ee  which   of   the   following  ducted  b.v  a  professionalimpaitial  orga-  Committee),    an   afniiate   of   the   afl^cio 

n  V  efNlm  do  v37a'vor^""'''  ^'"'''  ''"'''''     "'f^'^°"  ^"^  ^^^^  '^  ^^  ^eld  In  a  neutral     J'^,^  ""■°»  •'^PPears  to  be  involved  in  a  Juris- 
:n  Viet  warn  do  >ou  favor?  setting,  away  from  the  premises  of  the     '^"^^'°'^^^i  disput*  with  nfwa.  as  the  latter 

Pull  out  of  Viet  Nam.  leaving  the  Viet"'"""  ^^"''   "''  *'^^   ^"'O"   organizing   hall.  lnduslri',\''l\hor'' n"'''  ""■    ""■""*'  ^^^^''^ers 

namese    to    settle    their  'differed  ces                  ^r.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  Ameri-  K^rnA'u^TlnT^^^^^^ 

among       themselves;       establish       a  ^^^  Public  can  have  the  benefit  of  both  -'VssoclHti^^r   TIU    orSzation  s     tuT.r.^'t 

stronger    United    States    presence    In  Sides  of  this  dispute.  I  submit  herewith  bona   fide   labor  tmlon  has   been  cha    en^ed 

Thailand  and  the  Philippines 34  3  a  fact  sheet  on  the  Delano  strike  and  the  "v  nfwa.                                                challenged 

"menf  incTudln^  in'^-lli''""^     'T'°'''"  ^^^^  ^°-''^0"  of  S  &  W  foods.     To  the  ■international  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Z^Ll^eTr^lLTol^onl  Tel  ^''l  °'  m.v  knowledge,  these  are  straight  --  hlecxioks  soucht  bv  01  ciohoio 

Nam 36  g  '^^^^   ^"'^   ^^^'^   "°t   ^^^^    disputed:  Over  a  period   of  months,  Dl   Giorgio   h.as 

No    answer 29.1                          Background  of  Dispute  sought  to  obtain  agreement  for  orderly  pro- 

II  If  we  cannot  arien,.ni.Pi^  fino^.J  ,v,  °"  September  9,  1965.  the  National  Farm  ^^"''^'^  ""'^e''  ^l^'ch  its  workers  may  con- 
out  adding  subsunuan^  tol  fe  nation  ll  debt'  ""'  "'"'  Association,  headed  by  Cesar  Chavez  not  \he  m  J"h '°"  'I  '^'^""'"^  "■^^"^"  °^ 
both  the  Viet  Nam  wa^  and  dome  'ic  pro-'  E^^-^'^^ed  picketing  by  it.,  members  of  the  ^°'^^f^l  ""'^^'''J  ^^^'^^  ^  ^e  repre.sented  by 
grams,  which  would  you  favor    """""''^   ^'°  °' ,*^'°''«'°  '^'^^"^^  ''^"'1  °'l^"  vineyards  near  ^  ^"'   "'Jl"^  *^,  ^°'   "y  which   union 

■*  Delano,  California  ^^^  agreement  sought  has  been  modified 

Incrcii^ed    taxes                                          Percent  Although  widely  publicized  as  a  "strike",  Z°I^  ^^\^   *'"°    '"   "^    *^°'''^   ^   «^'s^5' 

Reduction  of  expenditures" 7or"dom"e7tic  ^*'"  .^"'°"  '^  "°^  ^  "'^'^^  '"  ^""-  ^  it  ^'i^  In   Us ^r™  1°"'  '^S;  Cesar  Chavez'  NFWA. 

programs..   .                        lor  aomestic  ^^^  instituted   by  Dl   Giorgio  farm   workers  u    A,V?      f       f?""'   ^^"^   ^gi-^ement    sought 

A   little  of   ench-a  sman'taTVncVeVse  Z^„?  "^^^  ''"'^  ^'''^  »°-  '"'^^  ^o  join  the  ^^^^  JZu°     y}^  ^°'-         v, 

and   a   small   decrease   in   public   e.x!  "^VJ  ^'^J'^\  °''r '''"°'' '  premises       °         '                    '"°''    °"    "''''''' 

penditures ,2  8  .^'^*' ^FWA  has  been  supported  bv    rent -a-  ^^'  It    „        .      v. 

No  action                                                               71  P'ckets".  by  the  Migrant  Ministrv  whose  rep-  The   election   to  be  supervised   by  an   Im- 

No    answer                                                             q  q  resentative.  Reverend  James  Drake,  is  aii'  olfi-  P'^f '''^  election  referee. 

"^  cer  of  NFWA,   and   bv  elements   within   the  Any  union  selected  by  a  majority  of  work- 

III.  With  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Protestant,     Catholic     and     Jewish     church  ^''^   ^^            election   to   agree   to   commence 

which  acUon  do  you  favor?  hierarchies.     Conversely     many     churchmen  ^°"^ctive    bargaining    negotiations    ulth    Dl 

Percent  and   laymen   have  deplored   church   involve-  °~r^°  ^n^mediately. 

Wage  controls 73  ment  in  the  controversy  on  the  grounds  that  ^    NFWA    to   agree,    should    It    not    win 

Price   controls 73  the  issues  are  essentially  political  and  eco-  ^^  election,  to  make  no  further  claims  that 

Wage  and  price  controls 43.1  nomlc  rather   than  religious,  and   that  such  '*■  represents  Dl  Giorgio  workers  for  one  year. 

Increased    texation 8.4  Involvement  raises  grave  questions  regarding  REcoGNmoN  wrrHour  election  coal  of  nfwa 

No  ^^a°wer               '""' \ll  the  traditional  posture  in  the  United  States  Di  Giorgio  has  patiently  and   persistentiv 

No    answer 14.6  ^^Q^^'^^tP'^ff^^f 'Church  and  state.  sought     to     reach     agreement     ^th     Cesir 

r-i^L,        f                  workers  employed  at  Di  Chavez'  NFWA  to  work  out  mutually  saiis- 

Giorgio  s  farms  near  Delano  as  of  a  recent  factory  arrangements  for  a  union  recoenition 

count.  300  were  employed  at  the  time  NFWA  election  by  it«  workers                     recognition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  i^.t'^r^Si.  f/^Si  .t^T'"""    "     faC^^  „-,°,  IT,  .f„±.-"°"  "'  '- 

Of  ISSUES  INVOLVED  The  NFWA  rejected  the  principle  of  free 

HON     CHARLES   S     f.IIR^FR  di  Giorgio  Farms  wage  rates  are  among  the  ^*^°'«  °^  union  recognition  by  Di  Qlorglos 

v/M.   v,iini\t.£.j   J.   UUDOLK  highest   paid    for   farm   work   in   California  employees,   and   demanded   Instead   that   Dl 

OF  CALIFOHNU  Where  farm  wage  rates  generally  are  far  high-  '^i°'"gio  name  the  NFWA  as  sole  bargaining 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  *'"  ^^^  '"  any  other  state.  agent   for  Its  workers,   and   require   worker- 

ThuriHn,,    7„««  97    ioci!  Housing  and  food  facilities  for  Di  Giorgio  "jenibershlp  in  NFWA  as  a  condition  of-tm- 

i  nursaay,  June  23,  1966  farm  workers  are  excellent.  ployment  on  Dl  Giorgio  farms. 

Mr.  GUBSER.     Mr    Speaker    on  Fri-  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^  °^  ^^^  "strike"  is  not  wages  ^°  related  actions.  NFWA  ended  a  boycott 

day,   June   24,   elections   will   be   helri   in  ''"'"'''ng  or  living  conditions;  the  basic  issue  °^^  Schenley      Industries      products      "after 

Delano    Calif      at    whi^h    /ho   oL^il?  '^  °''"  ^n'^"  recognition.  Schenley  agreed  to  force  its  farm  workers  to 

yPbSSi^-C^Srp^l^^^n^^rfsft^^^^^^  P«o3LEMsoFFA«...io..ATioN  e^mpT^S^ Sr^'fnUng  T^ ^rkerl 

s^^';?^;^z^^ss^,  £E=9^-  ^T-  --  -^'^--ere^a^-rcap^t- 

which  union  they  would  prefer  to  join.  Cnlon  reoreseTtaUon   i7th?v'''"."'f  "^  """''  ''°'^  ''''  ^^'■'^"^'^  ^^°^^^"  Wlneri'L. 

Cesar  Chavez,  the  organizer  of  the  Na-        UnHkTthrSfuation  inlndust^''  h^».    .  .   Reverend  Eugene  j.  Boyie.  an  activist  priest 

tional     Farm     Workers     Associatfonl  no  iSsrai^eS^ound  rules  "^^^^  [^'J^!  f^^^^^'''"  °'°''^*^'  ^^  ^^"^" 

NFWA-has  refused  to  participate  in  an  ^ainllg  betwee"^  far^  workers  an^rmploy'Ti^  ^"rimpiyitg  Thlt  i"f  Stion  Tr.'^' 

election    and    has    demanded    that    his  Congress    specifically    excluded    agriculture  further  b^u^inL  they  must  uniia^ra^^ 

organization  be  designated  as  the  repre-  '^'l'  ^-^^^JT''  °'  **^«  National  Labor  ognlze  Cesar  ^avez'^^N^A  ^lo^'bar'eafn" 

sentative  of  Dl  Giorgio  employees,  with-  ^rabillTv  ^far^''r"'%°'  ''.'^f  P^'^^''^^  ^•"■-  '"g  agent  for  their  fanTwor^er^  ^ 

out     any        right     being     given        those  ^j'^f^'^^  °^  ^^'■'«  '^^^P^  »«  strikes  at  harvest  Activist  priests  from  the  Chicago  area  and 

employees  to  express  a  preference.    Sup-         Dl' Giorgio  favors  termination  hv  p.r^nr,„„  elsewhere    have    written    the    International 

ported    by    church    and    social    justice  of  agricuitTrJre°^m%Ttatt^Tn?th?S!  toCthdrTw  f°ro J^'r"*"'  r^"^'"«  '""'^ 

groups    he  has  brought  pressure  to  bear  "shment  of  the  same  legislative  ^und  r^i^  ^tu'ZZ  themir^t  rf°Ih:  N°i=^T""°" 

agamst  Di  Giorgio  Corp.,  by  starting  a  *°y  agriculture  in  the  area  of  collective  bar-         On  the  o^her  h^d   the^  h  a 

nationwide    boycott    against    its    prod-  f^"}'"^   ^'^^^   «'^«*  '«'   industry,    believing  J.  Wilifnger   caS  bL^  of  f^Txf 

uct-S&W  brand  foods.  that  intelligent  contracts  between  employer!  tere^F^S    wS    fn    which    area    ?h^ 

All   church   leaders   have   not   agreed  twch'^^t^Tll  "^'"^  ?*°  "^  negoUated  Deli.o  propertied'  blGloTglo  are  legated 

With  Mr.  Chavez'  stand.    On  Ju?if  17  Tn'^^^.^'^^^rou^'^'^' '"  '""^  "'^^  ^^  T^^  *^*  ^^  '«  -^llutil^  ^Ttol 

y^^  uai-veei  01  loocL  called  champions  of  social  Justice  can   ap- 
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pUud  unilateral  agreemeaU  which  bind  the 
farm  workers  without  any  opportunity  ot 
choice  on  their  part. ' 

BtrMMAKT    OF    POSTTIONS 

Dl  Olorglo's  position: 

The  Company  li  ready  and  willing  to  allow 
free  and  Impartial  elections  by  Ita  farm  worlc- 
ers  on  the  Issue  of  union  recognition,  and  will 
abide  by  the  election  results. 

The  freedom  of  choice  by  employee  ma- 
jorltlea  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  afflUat«  with  a  union,  and  If  so.  which 
union.  Is  eetabllsbed  national  policy.  This 
policy  has  been  recommended  (or  application 
In  the  EH  Oiorgio  case  by  Bishop  WlUlnger. 

Dt  Olorglo  will  not  make  a  unilateral 
agreement  with  NFWA,  In  exchange  for  a 
termination  of  NP'WA's  boycott  of  its  prod- 
ucts, nor  with  any  other  union,  unless  the 
majority  of  Its  workers  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  choice  at  an  impartial, 
democratic  election. 

The  position  of  Cesair  Chavez'  NFWA  and 
its  supporters: 

This  group  is  opposed  to  the  freedom  or 
choice  by  farm  workers. 

The  group  has  not  agreed  to  impartial, 
democratic  elections  by  (arm  workers  on  the 
issue  of  union  recognition. 

The  Chavez  group  seeks  by  the  tactics  of 
ecoaoRiie  and  political  pressures,  inflamma- 
tory propaganda,  and  hari^ssment  of  work- 
era,  to  shoot  its  way  Into  a  position  of  power 
as  ttM  sole  agent  representing  (arm  workers 
In  California,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
workers. 

Dt  Oiorgio  Is  not  in  the  position  o(  an  em- 
ployer involved  In  an  ordinary  labor- man - 
agenvent  dispute  with  ita  employees. 

Dl  Oiorgio,  instead,  Ls  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim In  a  struggle  for  political  and  economic 
power  by  forces  whose  aims  are  not  tlie  order- 
ly and  democratic  resolution  of  disputes  but 
continued  disruption  and  social  revolution. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MIMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  June  16.  1966 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  vaj  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include    an    unusually   perceptive    edi- 
torial "The  Road  to  the  Polls"  which 
appeared  In   the   Washington   Post  on 
'jfune-  23,     1966.      The    editorial     gets 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem. -that  the  Dis- 
trict's Democratic  Central  Committee  Is 
particularly  culpable  In  the  matter  of 
self-government  In   the   District.     The 
^mmlttee.  Indeed,  Is  Indulging  itself  In 
-the  luxury  of  following  narrow  factional 
interests,    as    the    editorial    so    clearly 
points  out. 

As  I  have  made  clear  before,  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  District  is  of  great  im- 
portance In  helping  to  solve  its  problems 

The  Washington  Post  has  been  of  very 
real  service  in  printing  this  editorial  on 
a  very  complicated  subject. 

I  insert  the  editorial  In  the  Record  as 
follows: 

Tkk  Road  to  th«  Polls 

The  hope  for  city  elections  In  Washington 
this  year  la  being  demolUhed  by  tbe  very 
people  who  want  tbem  most.  There  are  now 
four  bills  to  extend  the  city's  voting  rights, 
and  each  la  being  vociferously  attacked  by 
the  partisans  of  the  others.     As  the  city's 


political  leaders  go  after  each  other,  t.he 
genuine  piiemies  of  local  democr.iC7  can  look 
on  with  their  hands  In  their  {VK-Kets  and 
smiles  on  their  faces 

If  none  of  these  bills  is  pa.s.sed  In  this  Con- 
gress, the  c:ty  vnll  not  be  able  to  biame  lliat 
nil-sfortime  on  the  wicked  segregationists  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  The  respt.i'_sibUity  wlU 
lie  a  great  deal  closer  to  home.  The  Dis- 
tricts Democratic  Centrtti  Committee  is  par- 
ticularly dupable.  Instead  ot  using  lis  au- 
thority to  weld  together  a  broad  alliance  of 
all  who  favor  elec'ed  self-government  in 
Washington  the  Committee  is  indulging  it- 
self in  the  luxury  ol  old  vendctiits  and  follow- 
ing narrow  factional  interests. 

The  future  distribution  of  political  power 
in  the  city  depends  heavily  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  election  process.  Election  at 
large,  citywide.  gives  an  advantage  to  poli- 
ticians with  access  to  large  citywide  organi- 
zations. Partisan  elections  g:ive  power  to 
party  managers.  Nonpartisan  elections  help 
independent  candidates,  and  elections  by 
ward  are  essential  to  those  wlio.  like  most 
slum  poluici.ins.  have  a  personal  following 
concentrated  In  one  neighborhood 

The  .^dir.misti-ation's  liome  rule  bill,  passed 
by  the  St-nate  but  not  the  House,  would  es- 
tjiblish  partisan  elections  and,  for  m^st  of 
the  iniportant  offices,  citywide  elections  at 
large.  It  would  greatly  benefit  the  propri- 
etors of  the  only  citywide  political  organiza- 
tion ir.  town,  the  Diemocralic  Central  Com- 
mittee Small  wonder  tliat  the  Committee 
is  re.ioy  to  defend  this  version  to  the  bitter 
end 

Trie  Slsk  city  charter  bill,  passed  by  the 
House  bur  not  the  Senate,  would  establish 
an  elected  charter  committee  to  decide  the 
form  of  the  future  city  government.  Since 
rlie  elecfioiis  to  tlie  crucial  charter  commit- 
tee would  be  nonpar! isJin  but  at  large  city- 
wide  the  Sisk  bill  Is  widely  supported  among 
the  Democratic  faction  that  w.is  beaten  in 
the  last  primary. 

The  Green  amendment,  still  in  the  Ho'.ise 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  would  es- 
tablish a  .SchtK^l  Board  e!ect.ed  by  ward  on  a 
nonpartisan  ballot.  TTils  kind  of  election 
would  directly  help  tiie  rising  geiiention  of 
young  leaders  'u  the  centr.il  city,  who  have 
been  working  through  social  acuon  organi- 
aiilon":  :ind  have  no  hope  of  favor  from  the 
p.irtles 

The  fourth  bill,  to  provide  a  nonvoting 
District  delegate  in  the  House,  carries  little 
power  and  causes  little  stir.  All  of  these 
biKs  are  li.>nest  :jnd  useful  propfXKils.  The 
most  promising,  at  tins  paruoul.ir  nKiment. 
i$  the  bill  for  an  elected  School  Board. 
While  the  .\dminl.^tration  home  rule  bill 
promises  much  more,  It  cannot  be  moved 
without  massive  Intervention  by  the  White 
House. 

But  njne  of  the  bills  can  he  p.iased  with- 
out some  measure  of  agreement  among  the 
city's  p>olltlcai  and  civic  leadership.  It  t.s 
still  possible  for  the  city  to  go  to  the  p<ilUs 
within  the  next  year,  but  only  vf  factional 
leaders  show  them.selves  capable  of  t.ict;\il 
skills  not  currentlv  visible 


Massachusetts  Baseball  Championship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  itASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesteidays 
Roll  Call  baseball  game  showed  that 
there  are  still  some  of  us  who  know  what 
It  means  to  play  ball.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  the  atten- 


tion of  mj'  coUeagues  lo  a  .^roup  of  youths 
who  are  sli°rhtly  more  proficient  than  we. 
I  refer  to  the  recent  contest  for  the  hish 
school  baseball  championship  of  Mas.'ia- 
chusettJ5. 

Piitsfiflci  HlJh  School,  tlie  7^■e..^l0ln 
Ma.s.sachusetts  champion,  defeated  the 
ea.>tern  champ,  Braintree  High  School, 
1-0  on  Saturday,  June  18.  Tliis  victory, 
the  14th  out  of  30  for  a  team  from 
we.stern  Mas.sachu.setts,  was  accom- 
plished through  a  2-hit  performance  by 
Dale  Stct.son,  a  relief  pitcher  for  Pitt.s- 
field.  combined  with  a  timely,  run-pi-o- 
ducini?  single  by  catcher  Tommy  Grieve. 
Gileve  was  the  first-draft  choice  of  the 
Wasliington  Senators  and  is  expectc-d  to 
provide  many  future  thrills  for  District 
ba.'^eball  fans. 

While  these  youngsters  may  not  bo 
able  to  play  baseball  in  quite  the  manner 
that  was  displayed  at  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium  on  Wednesday  night, 
they  deserve  our  recognition  for  their 
fine  accomplishment.  I  would  like  to  in- 
.sert  the  following  article  from  the  Berk- 
shire Evening  Eagle  of  June  20  by  Bill 
Mahan,  because  of  its  fine  coverage  of 
this  event:  ' 

BR.M.VTRf  F  s  1-0  Df:FL.^r  GiVK.s  PrrrsnEiD  3n 
TiTLF.:  Dai  K  .Stetson  Is  Winner,  C-ives  2 
Hrrs  IN  7  Innings  op  Rei-izf;  Grieve 
Si.N'ciES    IN'    RnN:     Leslik    Sparki  fs    De- 

i  iLNSIVELY 

(By  Bill  Malianl 

Tlie  Pitt-=.*ie!d  High  team  followed  the 
precedent  set  by  the  two  previou  ;  PHS  Mas- 
sachusetts baseball  champions  In  shutting 
out  Braintree  1-0  Saturday  at  Wahconah 
Park  in  the  title  gnme.  When  the  local 
school  won  the  crown  in  1949  at  Braves  Field 
in  Boston  by  beating  Brockton,  the  score  wrus 
3-0.  In  1960  the  PHS  squad  turned  back  St. 
John's  of  Danvers  1-0  in  the  championship 
contest  at  W.ihconah  Pr^rk. 

The  big  seiison  switch  Satvird.iy  w.;s  in  the 
Pitusfield  High  pitching.  In  the  Western 
Massachusetts  touri.amcnt  quarter-final  and 
semifinal  round  games.  Dale  Stetson  startott 
•,ind  wa.s  relieved  in  the  early  Innings  by  Patil 
Pierce,  who  went  on  t«  pain  tlie  victory 
S.iturday  It  was  Stetson  who  relieved  Pierce 
early  and  pitched  a  masterful  game  to  take 
the  iriumpli.  Pierce  left  the  mound  witli 
two  out  in  the  second  inning  when  he  de- 
veloped arm  trouble  and  went  to  right  fieltl. 

Stetson,  who  had  a  4-2  mark  in  the  North- 
em  Berfeshlre  League,  allowed  only  two  hil.s 
and  one  walk  for  the  last  seven  and  a  third 
innings  and  struck  out  Ave.  He  set  the  side 
do-*n  in  order  In  the  fourth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  innings  and  would  have  added  the 
ninth  to  his  string  except  for  an  error. 

The  game's  only  score  came  in  the  fifth 
inning,  and  four  hits  were  required  to  get  It 
home.  With  one  out,  Mitch  Massaconl  , 
stroked  a  line  single  to  center  field,  but  he 
was  out  trying  to  steal  second  with  Mark 
Farrell  at  bat.  Farrell  singled  to  center  ajid 
Cliff  Nll-in  chopped  a  slow  roller  down  toward 
third  base  good  for  a  hit.  Tommy  Grieve 
came  from  behind  on  a  no  balls  and  two 
strike  count  to  take  a  ball  on  a  high,  outside 
pitch  and  then  rifled  a  ground  single  to  right 
lield  to  score  Farrell. 

Plttsfleld  made  10  hits  off  Braintree  right- 
hander Bob  MacAlllster,  who  took  his  second 
loss  of  the  season  in  nine  decisions.  Massa- 
conl had  a  double  in  the  seventh  inning  in 
addition  to  his  single.  PitLsfleld's  only  extra- 
b.ase  hit.  NUan  and  Craig  Leslie  were  tlie 
other  two-hit  men  for  the  local  club 

CONTROVERSIAL    CALL 

A  controversial  call  In  the  opening  minutes 
of  the  game  on  a  play  that  could  have  been 
a  f.iCtor  in  the  outcome  brought  on  a  rliu- 
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barb.     Tom   Hamilton    of   the   visiting   club      Massachusetts  edee  In  crowns  fr,   ifi  id  onrt  ^^.   , 

opened  the  tilt  with  an  opposite  field  single      broke  a  two-^^^skelnbT  teams   from   the  ?I^       h    ^'""^^  '''°'"  ^"  ^'^^^''^  P'""^   *" 

tx3  right  field.     After  the  first  pitch  to  Jim  other  end  of  theTtate  Jeop.ardy. 

Laneau.  Hamilton  was  called  out  for  being                                              '  ^^  ^^''^e  with  opponents  of  this  legislation 

on  base  without  his  batting  helmet.                                    .                   PiTTsrrcLD  in  their  contention  it  would  retard  progress 

The  wearing  of  helmet.s  is  mandatory  un-                                                         ab    r  bh  po     a     e  ^^  ''^'^^  relations.     There  are  limits  to  what 

der  the  rules  of  the  national   federation  of  Pa"^]],    3b 4  1     i     i     o     2  •,"*  '^^  '^^  °^  ought  to  do.     And  when   it 

secondary  school  headmasters,  under  which  ^ilan,    2b 4  0     2     3     10  °^^''°y^  o^^e  cherished  principle  while  trving 

all  the  Berkshire  County  schools  play.     The  Grieve,     c 4  0     15     3     0  }°    enforce    another,    it    fails    miserably    to 

rule   was   explained   during  the   ground-rule  P'erce,  p.  rf 4  0     110     0  J^^^'^y  ^^^  Paper  on  which  it  is  written' 

di.5cusslon   before   the   game    but   Braintree  Connor,  rf.  If 3  0     0     2     0     0  housing  is  but  one  of  several  subjects  dealt 

Coach  Tom  OConnell  put  up  a  heated  argu-  °^'  Gallo.  cf 3  0     12     0     0  ^'^^    '"   ^^^   pending   bill.      Some    are   onlv 

ment  that  the  runner  should  be  told  to  use  I^slie,  ss 4  0     2     14     0  ""'l^lly  controversial.    It  would  be  a  shame  to 

the  helmet,  not  called  out.     Plttsfleld  Coach  Kanaienskj.    If 0  0     0     1     0     (^  ®^"  ^^^  whole  bill  by  insisting  upon  a  ."sec- 
Bud   Pcllertn    qxiickly   noticed   the   violation  Stetson,    p 3  0     0     0     1     0  *;'°"  *^'*'' '^PP^'^s  so  radically  from  cherisV.ed 

and   appealed    to    plate    umpire    Nato   Clan-  Massaconi,    lb 3  0     2   110     0  ^'""'tan  concepts  of  freedom, 

farlni,                                                                                                                                  The  housing  section  should  be  amended— 

Laneau    follo\\ed   with   a   two-bagger   that                                                         32  1    10  27     9     2  °r  eliminated— so  as  to  safegtiard  the  indi- 

would  have  put  Hamilton  on  third  or  pos-                                       braintree  viduals  property  rights, 

slbly  scored  him,     MacAUisler  followed  with  oh        uv,  it:,  

a    walk    that    would    have    given    Braintree  Hamilton      lb                           -f  n     ,     '-5     ?     %  IFrom  the  KnoxvlUe  (Tenn  )   Journal. 

loaded   ba^es  at   lea.st  With   no   outs  instead  Landau    c         4  n           r           n  June  17.  1966) 

of  men  on  first  and  second  with  one  out.  MacAlllster    p                           3  0     n     n     n     n  Property  Right  Invasion 

^  J°I'^  ^^'"'yi^^'  ^'^  ^  ^^S^  ^°^^  "b^^i  near  Kuczynski. '  rf:::::..'             4  0     0     2     0     0  ^''^      Everftt     M.     Dirksen,     who     more 

the  first  base  bag  and  was  called  out  for  in-  Richardl,   ss.,__                    '4  0     1     o     4     q  than   any  other  individual   In  Congress   has 

„7.   P^rrfi*^    «'  "'''•^t'*  '"^°  Massaconl  as  semino,  cf ;:::;::  4  0     0    0     0     0  ^"""Ibuted  to  the  successful  enactment  of 

the   Plttsfleld    first   sacker   was    making   the  Ghiorse,   If 3  0     10     0     0  "^""'^  "^^hts  legislation,  this  week  advised  the 

catch   and   dropped   the   ball.     Joe   Richardi  DlBona,     2b..                           2  0     0     5     11  ^^^^'^  Administration,  through   its  attor- 

The^nft'''"T';^  .  E"^^'«'    3b.....::::::::::  2     00230     "^y  g^n^'^l-  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  ^  make 

The    shortstops    of   both    teams    were    the                                                        I  _    _  _  two   packages   out   of   civil   rights    nroDosals 

outstanding  defensive  players.     Craig  Leslie                                                            29     0     4  94    in  7      "°*'   Pending   in    Congress  r     i'     • 
had  four  .xssists  and  a  putout      None  of  the      pi,,,fi  ,^                                           «     t  ..:»   lu     i          y^^  Dirksen  sugge.stlon  Is  that  all  nf  n,P 

as.sists  were  routine  and  two  of   them  were     ^'"^'^e'd     000     010     OOx-1      proposals    in    the    Ml  ThicVa^erLtivelv 

made   on   sensational   plays.     In   the  second      LOB— Plttsfleld.  9.  Braintree  6.   RBI— Grieve,      noncontroverslal    should    be    placed    in    one 
he  made  a  one-handed  grab  on  Ma<.Alllster's      2B— Mas.saconi.     Laneau.      SB— Leslie,      S—     package  and  the  so-called  open  housing  pro 

grounder  near  second  base  to  make  the  play.      Connor.  posal   be    placed   in   a   second   one      Senator 
In    the    fourth   he   went   in   back   of   second                                                         ip     h     r  er  bb  so     Dirksen  based  his  advice  upon  the  practical 

base     to     glove     Kuczynskls     ground     ball      P'erce     1-^3     2     0     0     3     1  consideration  that  the  Senate   while  It  would 

through  the  box  and  throw  him  out.     LesUe      Stetson    (W) 7I3     2     0     0     15  approve  the  noncontroverslal  proposals  sub 

got  Laneau  on  a  slow  roller  to  short  in  the      MacAlllster    (L) 8       10     1     1     1     5  gested   by   the   administration    would    reject 

second  that  resulted  in  a  close  play  at  first      WP— Pierce  2.     Time— 2   hrs     8   min      Um-  ^^^  housing  legislation. 

and  went  deep  to  fire  out  .MacAlllster  in  the      pires— Nato  Cianfarini.  Sam   Russo  and  Joe  Citizens    of    this    countrv    are    disturbed 

^'"th                                                                                  Zavattaro.  about  the  bill  which  is  urged  by  the  admin- 

Richardi.  the  Brainirce  shortstop,  had  four                              ^ istratlon  as  a  ban  on  racial  or  religious  dis- 

assists  and  a  putout      He  made  a  one-hand  crimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  all  hous- 

catch  of  Jeff  Connors  ground  ball  near  sec-                              p-   ji  p-   t,,.    tQcj.  'ng-     Some  of  this  concern  no  doubt  stems 

ond  in  the  eighth.     In  the  fifth  he  made  a                              '''*"  Mgnu,  I9O0  from  racial  or  religious  prejudice    but  most 

twisting  one-hand  grab  with  his  back  to  the                                         of  it,  we  beUeve.  grows  out  of  the  belief  on 

plate  on  Pierce's  fly  in  short  center.  It  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^^^  P*^*  ^^  thoughtful  people  that  wliat  is 
saved  a  run  as  it  was  ihc  third  out  and  op  proposed  would,  in  effect,  deprive  every  per- 
Nilan  was  on  third,  urw  1  kiLMrr  ^°"  °^  ^^  Constitutional  right  to  owii  pn- 
Braintree,  which  was  reputed  to  be  a  run-  HUN.  JAMtS  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN  ^'^**  Property  and  to  make  such  disposition 
mng  ball  club,  did  not  have  a  stolen  ba.se.  „_  TENNF«rjr  of  it  as  he  sees  fit.  There  is  a  widespread 
Grieve  threw  out  two  runners  who  were  at-  _,  ^  feeling  that  if  the  housing  bill  should  be 
tempting  larceny  ™  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  en.acted,  then  to  all  intents  and  purposes  tiie 
In  the  .second  inning  Ed  DlBona  was  on  Thursday  June  '3  1966  federal  government  would  assume  effective 
third  on  a  walk  and  two  wild  pitches  and  ,,  >-.t  ^  '  control  of  all  private  property  as  it  can  now 
Dale  Endris  was  on  first  on  a  walk.  With  "*^-  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  "^o  under  existing  law  only  through  the  exer- 
Hamlllon.  the  first  batter  to  face  Stetson,  up  newspapers  in  my  district  have  recently  '^'^^  °^  eminent  domain.  Under  the  prlii- 
Endrls  took  off  for  second  Grieve's  perfect  carried  editorials  on  the  pending  civil  *^'P'*  °^  eminent  domain  a  governmental  en- 
throw  to  Nilan  at  second  seemed  to  surprise  rights  bill  "ty  has  always  been  able  to  go  to  a  court  of 
^I'^^^J^l'^^^^^e  c\uh  Endris  stopped  and  I  feel  that  the  views  exoressed  in  thP<.P  '^f '^"^  "pon  proper  showing  that  the  prop- 
started  back  for  first  trying  to  stall  long  articles  6esevxp  fJhf  rnnl^rt^r^^  f^!^  ^"^  '^  essential  to  the  needs  of  the  public, 
enough  for  DlBona  to  get  home  but  the  f' "  t  oT!  ^^  T^  be  considered ;  there-  IS  empowered  to  condemn  such  propertv  for 
speedy  Nilan  ran  him  down  before  the  run-  ■  fc,  „  inserting  them  at  this  point  public  use.  The  principle  has  been  'em- 
ner  on  third  took  half  a  do:sen  steps.  ^"  *"^  Record:  ployed  in  acquiring  sites  for  public  buildings 
In  the  fourth  Grieve  put  the  ball  ri^ht  on  [Prom  the  Johnson  Cilv  (Tenn.)  Pre.ss-  °^  various  kinds,  for  highway  rights-of-way, 
the  sliding  Richardi  trying  to  pilfer  second.  Chronicle,  June  15  1966]  ""''  '"'^t  frequently  in  recent  years  in  the 
Again  NUan  was  on  the  putout.                                                     Amend  It  or  Shelve  It  condemnation  of  private  propertv  for  use  in 

Plttsfleld  had  a  double  steal  misfire.  Pierce  w«w«vo,  »k  ^  housing  and  urban  renewal  projects 
was  on  third  on  an  error  on  his  ground  ball.  hindThl  n^^nlJ  ?^^  .^^  motives  be-  It  has  been  characteristic  under  existing 
a  sacrifice  and  an  infield  single  by  Leslie.  Tn^  r,vn  nXt/i^^? ,  ,?  ^^''.V°V^  ^''^  P^"^"  ^**' h°*ever,  that  when  a  government  at  any 
Leslie  stole  second  and.  when  the  ball  Xllrfe^fi^ini^u  "i-^'r-f^^?^ ''°"''' ''^  level  does  acquire  ownership  of  private  prop- 
bounced  away  from  Richardi.  Pierce  started  ^tvlfll,  drastically  with  individual  prop-  erty  by  what  might  be  called  force  of  law  the 
for  home  The  Braintree  shortstop  quickly  Z  ^^Jfi'r,„.  k  f  »^  ^  government  Involved  is  required  to  base  its 
recovered  the  ball  and  fired  to  the  plate  in  tionul  Rtahf.  ZV>.°n  ^^^..^^"^te  Constitu-  payment  for  such  property  on  a  value  which 
time.  Pierce  bowled  over  Laneau  blocking  w^  L^,,i'J,^  Sub-Committee  this  week.  It  would  be  agreed  upon  between  a  willing 
the  plate,  but  the  catcher  held  the  ball.  wmild  «erfn,,ci^']l  ,^  proposed  legislation  buyer  and  a  willing  seller.  Even  so  some  of 
The  Eastern  Massachusetts  champs  should  ^^ir's  freedom  t^  sen  a  ho,'?!  t."^^  ^°'"':  ^^\^''^'^^  ^tid  hard  fought  legal  battles 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Pierce  was  a  hlTcholce  ^  ^""^'^  "^  '"  ^^^  """"^'^  ^"''^  "^^^  ^^««1  ^^'''"^t  the 
football  player.  He  also  tipped  over  DlBona  During  the  testimonv  of  Ai„n  t  tt  ,  11?  ^"J'"  °^  condemnation  by  prop- 
in  the  second  inning  at  second  base  to  break  soXsman  for  tlirN^^tinL^  a  .??'*"•  t  ^  °'^'''^^  ''^°  *"^  "unwilling"  sellers 
up  a  double  play  enabling  Connor  to  reach  lS>al  E^Ute  Bo^ds  S^n  HucT^ro^  °  ^^^"''  *^'"  background  of  legal  hlstorv 
on  a  fielder's  choice  when  the  throw  to  first  PennsylvanL  a^^  if  there  is  anvth^^.  in  °"'  T''  "^'^^^^'l  that  while  the  so-calkKl 
was  wide.  Pittsfield  closed  out  the  season  the  bill  that  ^suVes  a  man  he  r«n  ^Ln^*,,  °P^"»^o"«'°g  Proposal  has  an  attractive  title. 
With  a  record  of  18  wins,  4  losses  and  a  tie  home  to  his  ^wn^rot^er  Emien  renif^  "?  '^^^^  "°""'*"  ""'  ''  ^^^  objective  is  to 
and  4  titles.  Pellerins  club  is  Northern  that  thwe  is  not  ^'^"^^^^  ^'"'^'^  "^^P"^  P'^ce  a  further  ban  on  racial  or  religious  dis- 
Berkshlre  League.  Berkshire  County,  "West-  On  the  contrarv  there  is  writ.or,  .,,♦  .v,  crimination,  its  effect  would  be  to  deprive 
ern  Massachusetts  and  Massachusetts  cham-  mea^urfpower l^r  toe  f^LT  Jo  erni^en.^^  ^"V  "T""  °^  ^'°^''^'  °'  *^*  ^'^ht  to  ch.x«.e 
Plon.     The  Victory  for  PHS  cut  the  Eastern      force   a  IT^'l' ZTnol 'rtlTslue^.  rmJoVer^dTo  make  o^r "°"  ""'  ^"'^"^   '"^ 
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In  other  words,  many  of  those  who  object 
to  the  housing  legislation  proposed  are  ob- 
jecting, not  a«  a  matter  of  prejudice  In  the 
areaa  of  either  race  or  religion,  but  becauoe 
they  fe«l  that  such  a  law  would  place  the 
federal  government  In  the  position  of  co- 
ownership  of.  and  with  a  Joint  title  to,  all  oi 
what  we  now  class  as  private  property  in  this 
country. 

Clearly,  or  so  It  seems  to  us.  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional question  Involved  In  the  strin- 
gency of  requirements  placed  upon  the  pri- 
vate property  owner  In  the  legislation  now 
pending  which  goes  considerably  beyond  the 
provifliona  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of   1964. 

(From   the  Bristol    (Tenn.)    Herald   Courier. 

June  19.  1966] 

Rights   in   Confi.ict 

The  1966  Civil  RlghU  Act  now  before  Con- 
gress is  a  shocking  example  of  good  inten- 
tions run  wild  and  should  not  be  enacted. 

Introduced  by  Rep.  Emmanuel  Cellar,  tlie 
Brooklyn  Democrat,  this  latest  civil  rights 
effort  would  Invade  the  privacy  of  the  Amer- 
ican property-owner,  tamper  with  the  na- 
tion's sacred  Jury  system  and  establuh 
supra-legal  status  for  civil  rights  workers.  It 
la  th«  product  of  righteous  Indignation, 
which  maJces  for  unsound  reasomng  and 
WM-sa  legislation. 

There  are  few.  we  presume,  who  would 
question  the  motives  of  those  supporting  this 
new  measure.  Quite  simply,  they  believe  it 
Is  wrong  for  a  person  to  be  denied  access  to 
a  neighborhood  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed 
or  color.  la  their  zest,  however,  they  have 
beoocne  blind  to  reality  and.  indeed  to  the 
precepts  which  helped  found  and  guide  the 
Republic. 

Until  recently,  the  property  right  w.is  con- 
strued to  be  the  most  meaningful  of  privi- 
leges In  tb«  United  States.  Men  (ought  and 
died  for  land.  Just  as  today  they  toil  and 
labor  for  It.  A  man's  home  was  his  castle 
and  there,  be  could  do  much  as  he  pleased. 

If  the  196a  Civil  Rights  Act  becomes  law. 
the  property  right — La  Itself  a  bastion  of 
liberty — will  be  little  more  than  a  mockery. 
la  Its  stead  wlU  be  a  vague  concept  of 
personal  liberty,  a  concept  which  must  In- 
vade men's  minds  and  Ideals,  which  will 
make  men  of  good  faith  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion on  no  better  evidence  than  suspicion. 

In  detail,  the  housing  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  provides  that  no  person,  owner 
or  realtor,  can  sell.  rent,  or  refuse  to  negoti- 
ate with  a  prospective  buyer  on  grounds  of 
race,  creed  or  color.  If  an  individual  sus- 
pects the  law  has  been  violated,  he  would  be 
able  to  take  the  would-be  seller  to  court. 
block  the  transaction,  and  see  the  seller  fined 

up  to  teoo. 

Thus,  selling  a  home  could  become  a  com- 
plicated procedure.  And  changing  your 
mind  could  become  a  crime  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  $500 — all  based  on  suspicion. 

Advocates  of  this  new  civil  rights  measure 
base  the  need  for  federal  Intervention  on  a 
vague  definition  of  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  UJS.  Constitution.  It  would  be 
preeumed  that  purchase  of  a  home— no  mat- 
ter where^would  place  the  seller  in  inter- 
state commerce.  And  since  the  courts  have 
been  willing  to  accept  any  Justlflcatlon 
spelled  c-l-T-1-1  r-1-g-h-t-s,  we  presume  this 
doubiful  maneuver  would  be  upheld. 

The  answer,  then.  Is  for  Congress  to  stand 
firm  and  refuse  to  enact  this  questionable 
legislation.  Surely  there  must  be  a  way  to 
ensure  rights  for  minorities  without  Infring- 
ing upon  those  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Ev^bett  DnKssK, 
R-ni..  U  against  the  new  bill.  It  U  hoped 
that  hl«  influence,  with  that  of  others,  can 
prevaU  in  the  Senate.  If  not,  Americans  may 
see  a  new  erosioa  of  rlghU,  all  In  the  name 
of  the  wwd  Iteelf . 
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IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPnK.-f;N  TATIVKS 

Thursday,  June  23.  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  peo- 
ple of  the  United  State.s  are  j-xstifiably 
concei-ned  about  propo.'-als  for  two  dams 
ir^  the  Grand  Canyon.  If  these  dams 
would  put  water  on  the  arid  land.s  of  the 
Southwe.st,  there  would  be  Httle  argu- 
ment about  their  i.ecessity.  But  the  only 
puriX)se  of  the  Bridge  Canyon — or  Hual- 
apai— and  Marble  Canyon  darns  Is  to 
generate  electric  power,  which  would  be 
sold  to  pay  for  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect. Thfir  efficacy  even  m  this  role  ha.s 
been  que.'.tioned  by  technical  experts 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Recl.unarion  niakes  a 
grave  mistake  in  a.'^.-uir.if.a  tli.u  tlie  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.-s  will  accept  witiiout  ques- 
tion this  means  of  financhig  the  project. 
Some  searching  que.-^tions  will  be  asked 
if  legi.slation  to  authorize  these  dams 
ever  comes  before  the  House 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a.s  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  editorial  from  the  Cle'.eland 
Plain  Dealer  of  February  23,  1966.  er.tiiied 
•Muddying  Up  the  Canyon  Waters': 

Mi-ODYiNG  Up  the  CanV'i.v  Waters 
.Floyd  E.  Dominy,  commis,sioner  of  the 
U  S.  Bureau  of  Recla.Tiation.  regards  The 
Plain  Dealer  .s  editorial  opposition  to  con- 
struction of  the  Marble  Canyon  Dam  a<-ro.s.s 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  aa 
an  attitude  of  'let  them  drink  du.st" 

Donuny.  writing  by  invitation  in  the  View- 
point column  in  Monday's  Plain  Dealer,  im- 
plies that  by  oppo.=lng  the  dam  The  Plain 
Dealer  is  guilty  of  callous  disregard  of  the 
Southwest  s  need  for  water.  This  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

That  the  Southwest  has  a  dire  need  for  a 
more  adequat*  supply  of  water  Is  a  problem 
of  n.Ttiona:  mifrest.  not  Just  regional.  The 
problem  of  water  supply  Is  one  that  has  to 
be  coped  with  by  the  entire  n.ition  a^  popula- 
tion incre.-ises  and  the  demands  of  agricul- 
ture and  iiidu.stry  continue  to  Ejrow 

Marble  Canyon  Dam.  as  well  as  the  Bridge 
Canyon  Dnm  which  h.xs  been  deferred  as  the 
result  of  protests  from  the  public  and  Con- 
gress. h.%s  not  as  its  major  function  an  in- 
crease of  water  for  the  arid  Southwest. 
Rather,  tlie  dam's  concept  is  on  economic 
f(X)tini;3  — -o  .supply  revenue  to  pay  for  the 
huge  Lower  Colorado  River  B.isin  Project 

Arizona  will  not  get  an  additional  supply 
of  water  from  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by 
Marble  Canyon  Dam.  In  fact,  the  flow  of 
water  down  the  Colorado  will  be  lesoened  by 
a  signiiicant  amount  through  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  reservoir. 

The  Marble  Canyon  Dam  will  be  purely  a 
hydroelectic  development,  as  even  Mr.  Dom- 
iny pointed  out.  The  purpo,se  is  twofold; 
To  supply  power  to  pump  wat.er  from  Lake 
Havasu.  behind  Parker  Dam.  far  downstream. 
to  the  Phoeni.x-Tucson  area;  and  to  supply 
power  to  be  sold  to  provide  revenue  to  help 
pay  back  the  cost  of  the  dam  and  to  .Inance 
the  rest  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Dominy  muddies  up  the  waters  by  his 
implication  that  opposition  to  building 
the  dam.  which  would  Irrevocably  flood  a 
beautiful  section  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  con- 
stitutes lack  of  understanding  of  the  South- 
wests  water  supply  problem. 


Further  desecration  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
should  not  he  nt'ctoi..,.ry  to  I.na:.ce  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Water  Project.  As  pointed  out 
in  The  Plain  Dealer'.s  editorial  on  J:»n  31. 
livdroelectric  power  plants  may  soon  lose 
out  competitively  to  thermal  plants.  In  the 
oSng  are  nuclear  and  solar  sources  of  en- 
trsy.  Thennid  pUunto  would  not  need  tlie 
waters  of  the  beautiful  Color.ido  to  pre:: ace 
power. 

Further  desecration  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
should  not  be  neceo^ary  to  obtain  the  power 
and  funds  for  tlie  project  to  supply  more 
water  for  the  Southwe,st.  Rather,  this  un- 
rivaled example  of  natural  beauty,  should 
be  pre;er'.  cd  for  the  generations  to  come. 


William  Goldiine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  William  Goldiine,  president  and 
board  chairman  of  Royal  National  Bank 
of  New  York,  was  a  participant  recent- 
ly in  a  WOR  radio  discussion  on  the 
topic  "The  Philosophy  of  Philanthropy," 
It  was  altogether  fitting  that  Mr.  Gold- 
fine  should  be  invited  to  offer  his  views 
on  this  important  subject,  for  he  has 
provided  exemplai-y  leadership  on  behalf 
of  a  host  of  worthy  civic  and  charitable 
causes. 

The  fact  tiiat  he  has  received  high 
honors  from  such  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions as  Federation  of  Jewish  Phil- 
anthropies, United  Jewish  Appeal,  and 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
attests  to  the  deep  concern  over  the  need 
for  the  community  at  large  to  support 
•A'orthy  philanthropic  endeavors. 

He  has  given  selflessly  of  his  time  and 
his  energies  too  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew 
Home  for  the  Aged  in  Riverdale.  of 
which  he  is  honorary  president,  the 
Israel  Bond  Organization  for  Greater 
New  York,  where  he  has  served  as  chair- 
man; the  Bronx  YM  and  YWHA,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  B'nal  Brith  and  the 
Bronx  County  Society  for  Mental  Health. 
to  name  but  a  few. 

I  think  it  Is  significant  to  point  out 
further  that  it  has  been  under  Mr.  Gold- 
fine's  astute  leadership  that  Royal  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York  has  emerged 
as  one  of  the  city's  leading  bankin.??  in- 
stitutions. Royal  National  is  enjoying  a 
remarkable  period  of  growth  and  has  be- 
come a  "partner  In  progress."  throuRh 
its  activities  in  construction  financing,  in 
the  residential  renaissance  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Goldfine's  banking  career  spans 
more  than  40  years.  He  entered  the 
field  as  a  youth,  and  before  his  21st  birth- 
day, he  had  organized  his  first  banking 
concern,  a  credit  union  which  served 
small  business  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  the  Bronx.  He  served  as  treas- 
urer and  manager  of  the  Bronx  Ci'edit 
Union  from  1919  to  1932. 

During  the  next  19  years,  imtil  he  ac- 
cepted the  executive  vice-presidency  of 


the  Royal  State  Bank  of  New  York  in 
July  1951,  Mr.  Goldfine  served  as  assist- 
ant vice  president  of  the  National  Safety 
Bank,  vice  president  of  National  Bronx 
B:ink.  and  vice  president  of  Manufac- 
i -a  re  IS  Ti^ist  Co.  He  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Roval  National 
Bank  in  April  of  1965,  only  4  yeai's  after 
I'.e  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

In  the  banking  field,  Mr.  Goldfine  has 
rained  a  reputation  as  a  man  with  a  re- 
markable undcr.standin5  of  the  many  and 
complex  factors  that  shape  our  economy. 
And.  in  the  field  of  philanthropy,  he  has 
personified  the  true  spirit  of  giving.  He 
IS  indeed  on  of  New  York's  most  dedi- 
cated and  re.spccted  civic  and  philan- 
thropic leaders,  and  his  devotion  has 
helix-d  to  britrhten  the  lives  of  countless 
citizens  in  our  city. 
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Food  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN   I  HE  HOUSS  OF  I^EPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23. 1966 
Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Speaker,  recently  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
oREssiONAL  RECORD  an  editorial  from  the 
Wa.^hington  Post  of  June  2,  which  I  be- 
lieved made  a  positive  contribution  to- 
ward better  understanding  of  current 
food  prices.  I  found  it  refreshing  that 
the  editors  of  the  Post  did  such  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  placing  food  prices  in  pro- 
per perspective  during  the  heat  of  the 
current  controversy. 

An  editorial  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  lends  further  understanding 
to  the  position  of  food  prices  in  relation 
to  our  total  economy.  The  consequences 
of  a  failure  to  examine  the  components 
of  the  cost  of  living  Index  Individually 
certainly  will  not  assure  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. For  too  long  Uie  decline  in  food 
prices  has  subsidized  the  cost  of  living. 
Though  the  American  farmer  has  fought 
lower  farm  prices  by  increasing  quali- 
ties and  yields  through  improved  tech- 
nology, his  efforts  have  not  offset  the 
low  prices. 

The  economy  of  rural  America  has  suf- 
fered as  a  result,  and  what  should  be 
even  more  alarming  to  all  consumers  ia 
evidence  that  farmers  cannot  and  will 
not  put  up  with  such  trends  forever 
Milk  production  continued  its  downward 
spiral  in  May,  reaching  the  lowest  vol- 
ume of  production  since  1940. 

As  the  editorial  in  this  morning's  Post 
Indicates,  if  the  pay  due  our  food  pro- 
ducers does  not  come  through  the  mar- 
ketplace, it  must  come  through  the  pub- 
lic levenue.  This  is  the  i-easoning  which 
led  me  to  Introduce  legislation  in  the 
Congiess  last  week  calling  for  direct  pay- 
ments to  dairy  fanners.  The  trend  of 
the  marketplace  offers  little  hope  that 
it  is  capable  of  assuring  a  return  to  pro- 
duceis  that  will  result  in  an  adequate 
supply.  A  truly  healthy  economy  can- 
not discriminate  against  any  of  its  seg- 
ments. 


Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  tliat  it 
is  imperative  tliat  all  Americans  and 
parliculaily  the  Members  of  Congress 
understand  and  appreciate  the  task  we 
have  to  strengthen  the  rural  segment  of 
our  economy,  I  insert  the  full  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Co.\cressio.n-al  Rec- 
ord: 

Food  ^kices 

No  doubt  the  Government  and  the  con- 
suming public  will  be  much  plca.sed  by  the 
fact  that  food  prices  in  May  fell  by  0.6  per- 
cent. Tiie  rate  of  ri.se  in  living  cVvsri;  gen- 
erally .seems  to  have  st.Tbilized  in  a  gratifying 
way.     And  that  surely  is  a  good  thinR. 

The  tendency  to  muke  agriculture  the  goat 
for  riies  in  living  co.sts  h.is  been  deplorable, 
however,  and  the  consuming  jjublic  must  not 
be  allowed  to  have  the  notion  that  it  can. 
Justly  count  on  the  depression  of  agriculture 
to  keep  urban  living  prices  low.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can people  are  spending  a  smaller  percentage 
of  income  on  foodstuffs  than  ever  before. 
And.  in  future,  they  probably  are  going  to 
have  to  spend  more  for  food  if  rural  America 
is  not  to  be  discriminated  against  and  de- 
prived of  a  fair  share  of  the  n.-^ing  prosperity 
and  affluence  clnimed  by  the  r«^st  of  our 
society. 

The  economic  rewards  of  thase  engaged  in 
management  and  labor  in  rural  America,  and 
the  social  and  cultural  advantages  available 
to  both,  must  be  made  commensurate  with 
the  rewards  of  urban  workers  and  managers. 
If  we  do  not  have  in  the  future  more  success 
in  equalizing  these  rewiu-ds  than  we  have  had 
in  the  p.ast,  the  population  distribution  is 
going  to  become  even  more  unbalanced  and 
the  problems  of  the  great  cities  more  un- 
manageable. And  If  this  is  to  be  prevented, 
tho.se  who  grow  the  food  and  fiber  of  this 
country,  and  those  who  live  in  the  small  rural 
communiiies  that  serve  them,  are  going  to 
have  to  be  better  paid.  If  that  pay  does  not 
come  through  the  market  place.  It  Is  going 
to  have  to  come  through  public  revenue 
Vi^e  cannot  safely  put  the  burden  of  holding 
down  tirban  costs  on  underpaid  rural 
workers. 


Webb  Verging  on  Potomac  Roulette 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ULlNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31.  1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  carries  an  article  by  Mr.  William 
Hines,  pointing  up  the  apparent  differ- 
ences of  viewpoint  of  Administrator 
James  Webb  of  NASA,  and  President 
Johnson.  During  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  hearings  last 
March  on  the  authorization  bill  for 
NASA  for  fiscal  year  1967,  Administrator 
Webb  alleged  that  there  were  no  "mar- 
gins" in  the  space  program.  At  that 
time,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Webb  that  he 
was  en.gaging  in  dramatics  and  that.  In 
fact,  there  were  margins,  as  the  budget 
clearly  indicates. 

Mr.  Hines*  article  follows: 

Webb    Vergino    on    Potomac    Roulette 

(By  William  Hines) 
There  is  a  game  called  Potomac  roulette, 
in  which  a  government  official  trie*  to  out- 
smart the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  played  Just  like  Russian  rouiette,  but  with 
one  significant  difference— all  the  chambers 
of  the  revolver  are  loaded. 


Tlie  bleaching  bones  of  participant.";  in  this 
suicidal  .sport  litter  the  northern  bank  of  th» 
Potomac  from  Key  Bridge  to  Hams  Point. 
:'.ud  If  iridicutions  are  correct  another  skele- 
ton may  be  about  to  Join  the  group.  Admin- 
istrator J:imes  E.  Webb  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics  and  Sj^ace  Administration  has  been 
twirling  the  cylinder  recently  with  an  unnus- 
Uikable  sponinir  gleam  in  his  eje, 

Pretideni  Johi:ison  m  two  public  state- 
ments e:.rlier  this  year  cut  Webbs  work  out 
for  him— to  hold  the  line  on  costs  in  the 
i-iiormoubly  expen.si' e  space  pr>eram,  and  to 
Ki't  men  to  the  moon  before  1970  and  before 
the  Ru:»:,i.in.s.  Last  weok  Webb  s^-t  out  to  ex- 
plain why  things  probably  won't  hai)pen  J,i.it 
that  w.T\— and  in  doing  this  he  may  hive 
de.-ilt  h.iiL^elf  in  for  a  round  of  Potomac 
rou'.ctie. 

Tc-itilying  before  the  Senate  Independ'Mit 
omccs  Appropriations  subconunlttee.  Wc!>b 
depicted  the  state  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  space 
rice  in  tones  darker  than  those  normally 
used  by  even  the  harshest  of  NASA's  critics. 
To  hear  Webbs  mournful  story,  and  to  u.se 
an  old  expression  from  his  natlTe  North 
Carolina,    ain't    nothin'    goln'   right. 

Eurly  in  prepa.-ed  testimony  Webb  ramo 
right  to  the  point  in  two  consecutive  sen- 
tences, 'The  g.ip  (between  the  United  States 
and  the  So\iet  Union)  is  still  there  and 
this  budget  will  not  close  it.  We  are  as 
much  as  two  years  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
in  certiun  Important  aspects  of  space  power  " 
Tlien  he  cited  a  number  of  Indicator*  rof 
highly  questionable  validity)  purporting  to 
substaiiliute   this  statement. 

Webbs  sulxjrdlnates  In  NASA  and  associ- 
ates in  She  over-all  national  space  effort  are 
by  no  means  In  agreement  with  his  outlook 
on  the  state  of  the  space  race.  Indeed  it 
is  probable  that  Webb  stands  alone  In  the 
august  Na'ional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  in  believing  that  the  Russians  lead  — 
If  indeed  he  himself  really  does  believe  It 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh.  execuUve  secretary 
of  the  Space  Council,  has  gone  to  the  rare 
extreme  of  taking  ifsue  publicly  and  fronuily 
with  Webb  on  this  score.  Prefacing  his 
reply  with  an  urbane  "I-do-not-want-to- 
enter-into-public-debate,"  Welsh  said  (and 
authorized  direct  quotation)  : 

"I  would  analyze  the  facU  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. There  are  aspects — particularly  In 
applications  (communications  and  naviga- 
tion and  meteorology)  in  which  we  ar«  defi- 
nitely ahead  in  an  operational  sense. 

"As  far  as  current  stattM  on  manned  spiace 
flight  is  concerned,  we  have  more  man-hours 
in  night— 1375  to  507— than  they  do.  Also, 
we  have  demonstrated  docking  and  con- 
trolled rendezvous  and  other  manned  flight 
maneuvers  which  they  have  not  accom- 
plished. In  all  these  respects  we  are  at 
this  point  ahead  of  the  Russians. 

"But"— Welsh  emphasized— "I  would  urge 
everyone  to  realize  that  the  Soviets  have  the 
potential  to  move  ahe.-id  of  us  at  any  time  " 
Tlie  view  of  the  over-all  competition  held 
by  most  NASA  officials  accords  more  closely 
with  Welsh's  than  with  Webb's;  Indeed,  one 
of  the  space  administrator's  principal  assist- 
ants concedes  that  Webb's  testimony  con- 
tained "mighty  strong  language  all  in  one 
package." 

Its  pessimistic  tone  regarding  the  out- 
come of  the  lunar  sweepstakes  is  sharply  at 
variance  with  Johnson's  confident  forecast 
last  March  16.  "I  want  to  declare  onoe  again 
that  so  long  as  I  am  In  public  office,  this 
country  will  never  again  fall  behind.  We 
intend  to  land  the  first  man  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  and  we  intend  to  do  it  in  this 
decade  of  the  1960s." 

As  far  as  money  is  concerned.  Webb's  poor- 
mouthing  for  the  Senate  subcommittee  flatly 
negates  Johnson's  forecast  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  Jan.  24: 

"In  1967  our  large  space  projects  will  b« 
progressing  from  the  more  expensive  devel- 
opment phase  into  operational  sUtus.  and 
new  projects  of  equivalent  cost  will  not  b« 
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started.  Accordingly  expenditures  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion are  estimated  to  decline  by  9300  million 
In  1967.  Tbla  level  will  sustain  our  progress 
In  space  exploration  and  continue  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  technology." 

In  these  divergences  of  view  It  hardly 
seems  possible  that  Johnson  and  Webb  both 
can  be  right.  Where  there  are  differences 
of  this  sort  in  today's  Washington  there  Sre 
several  ways  to  resolve  them,  but  Potomac 
roulette  Is  by  far  the  most  effective  and 
spectacular. 


Dams  That  Wonid  Spoil  the  Grand 
Canyon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23,  1966 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  propo- 
nents of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  have  put  themselves  in  a  vulner- 
able position  by  (Tieir  insistence  on  dam- 
ming the  Grand  Canyon  for  production 
of  electric  power. 

These  dams  would  do  extensive  dam- 
age to  the  Grand  Canyon.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  the  Colorado  River  s  280- 
mile  course  through  the  canyon  wouii 
be  inundated  by  the  reservoirs  behind 
Bridge  Canyon — or  Hualapai — and  Mar- 
ble Canyon  dams. 

We  have  heard,  and  will  undoubtedly 
hear  again,  the  sophistry  of  the  dams' 
backers,  who  argue  that  the  Grand 
Canyon  would  be  enhanced,  not  im- 
paired by  these  dams.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  agency  which  has  no 
responsibility  for  protection  of  scenic  re- 
sources; the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
a  poor  record  as  a  protector  of  natural 
values. 

Other  agencies  which  do  have  this  re- 
sponsibility are.  like  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, in  the  EJepartment  of  the 
IntCTlor.  which  favors  the  dams.  Be- 
fore these  agencies  fell  silent,  however, 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  said. 
in  a  1964  report: 

No  additional  recreation  benefits  can  be 
claimed  for  the  proposed  Bridge  Canyon 
dam  because  of  the  unusual  existing  recrea- 
tion values  of  the  proposed  reservoir  area 
and  the  adverse  effects  of  the  dam  and  reser- 
voir would  have  on  these  values. 

Water-oriented  recreation  cannot  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  primary  purposes  for  con- 
structing the  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble 
Canyon  dams  because  less  costly  alternatives 
for  expanding  recreation  faculties  In  this 
area  are  available. 

The  types  of  water-oriented  recreation 
which  could  be  supplied  by  the  reservoirs  are 
available  at  Lake  Mead  and  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Areas.  These  recrea- 
tion areas  serve  the  same  population  cen- 
ters, and  facilities  could  be  added  as  recrea- 
tion demand  expands. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  not  been 
heard  frodi  but  I  have  little  doubt  that 
It  would  stand  firmly  in  opposition  to  the 
dams,  just  as  in  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  fight  a  decade  ago  it  opposed 
the  Echo  Park  dam. 

I  wotild  frankly  urge  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  come  up  with  an  accept- 


able substitute  for  the  Grand  Canyon 
daxas.  Their  failure  to  do  so  will  only 
delay  authorization  of  the  desirable  por- 
tions of  the  Colorado  basin  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  by  Bill  Llles  In 
the  Downey,  Calif.,  Leader,  of  May  16. 
1966,  speaks  pointedly  and  perceptively 
to  this  matter.  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  for  the  infoiTnation  and 
attention  of  our  colleasues.  I  would  only 
add  to  Mr.  Lile.s'  column  that  I  have 
joined  in  introducin.i,'  the  lesuslation 
which  would  enlaree  thp  boundaries  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and 
block  construction,  of  dams  that  are 
patently  uniiece.'^.saiy  and  unwise. 
The  article  follows: 

Before  Our  Sleep y   Eyes 
(By  Bill  Llles) 
"Le.\ve  it  ao  It  is.     You  cannot  improve  on 
it.     The  ages   have  been  at  work  on  It  and 
man  can  only  mrxr  it.  ' 

—  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Anyone  who  has  stood  on  the  rim  of  Grand 
C.inyon  or  gone  down  into  its  mile-deep  gorge 
knows  wh.u  an  awesome  place  It  is. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it  on  earth. 
Millions  come  to  view  its  wonders,  known 
throughout  the  world  not  only  for  scenic  im- 
pact, but  a)so  for  unique  geologic  formations. 
Exposed  right  down  to  tlie  bedrock  of  plane- 
t.iry  time.  t!ie  c.myon  is  a  scientific  as  well 
as  an  e;  thetic  marvel. 
And  it  is  in  danger 

D.ims  propffced  by  the  Biire..ii  o:  R^ciama- 
tioa  at  Marble  Gorge  and  Bridge  Canyon 
thre.ilen  i.->  Inund.ite  v.i.st  sections  of  the  280 
miles  of  natur.il  canyon  and  destroy  the 
ecology  of  the  li\ing  river. 

The  proposed  project  has  brought  bitter 
protest  from  conservationists  all  over  the 
w>rld.  I^OLiding  the  fight  against  the  un- 
necessary d.imming  of  the  river  In  the  canyon 
is  the  Sierra  Club,  which  has  inspired  a  bill 
opp,)sing  the  d.'im  projects. 

.JoHNf  Saylor,  Joh.n  Dincell  and  Hfnry 
Rei;s.s  introduced  the  bill  In  Coutfrcss  V3 
counter  the  bureau's  proposal.  HR  14176, 
HR  14177  ;tnci  HR  14211  shotUd  get  the 
su[)port  of  all  who  wish  the  canyon  to  rc- 
m.iln  a-.  It  wivs  dedicated  and  "preserved  un- 
impured  for  the  enjoyment  -A  future  gen- 
er.itions" 

The  state  of  Arizona  Is  entitled  to  12 
million  acre- feet  of  water  per  year  under  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  And  waterworks 
between  existing  Lake  Havasu  and  central 
Arizona.  plu,«  500.000  kilowatts  of  power  for 
pumping,   could   supply    this   water 

But  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  pro- 
posed dams  which  will  invade  Grand  Can- 
yon The  dams  would  be  far  north  of  the 
pumping  area  and  would  exi.st  not  to  supply 
water  but  to  supply  p<jwer  for  ptimping  and 
for  sale.  Power  would  be  conducted  far 
down  the  river  to  pumping  stations  at  a 
cost  less  than  the  cost  of  pumping  and  paid 
for  by  electricity  sold  to  prnate  power  com- 
panies during  peak  demand 

Large  portions  of  canyon  area  would  be 
inundated  by  water  backed  up  behind  the 
dams.  As  much  as  25  per  cent  of  precious 
water  in  an  arid  land  would  be  lost  through 
evapor.ition  and  .seep.-ige  during  unnecessary 
storage.  The  dam.s  a!-r,  would  contribute  to 
the  salinization  of  the  river  below,  where 
Mexico  is  alreiidy  complaining  about  the  salt 
content  of  its  water 

Worse,  the  billion  dollar  project  could  well 
be  obsolete  before  it.';  completum  A  nuclear 
power  plant  has  already  been  proposed  for 
California  to  produce  4  1  billion  kilowatt 
hours  of  energy  a  year,  both  for  sale  and  for 
the  pumping  of  water  over  the  Tehachapls 
Into  Southern  California-  a  greater  lift  than 
is  required  to  get  water  to  central  -Arizona. 
What  now  exists  Is  a  planned  project 
drawn   up  by  a  governmental  agency  which 


has  set  the  wheels  of  bureaucracy  into  mo- 
tion. Those  wheels,  once  begun,  continue 
to  turn  even  If  the  agency  is  later  embar- 
rassed by  the  facts.  Existing  Glen  Canyon 
storage  area  is  losing  up  to  25  per  cent  of 
Its  water  to  evaporation  and  seepage  and  is 
not  producing  power  at  a  competitive  price. 

Most  serious,  if  these  unneeded  dams  are 
actually  constructed,  the  precedent  could 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  full  scale  effort  by 
developers,  private  and  governmental,  to  in- 
vade other  national  parks  and  reserves. 

Should  this  come,  the  concept  of  sa\ing 
part  of  our  natural  beauty  for  coming  gen- 
erations would  go  out  the  window.  And  a 
complacent  public  Just  may  watch  this  oc- 
cur before  their  sleepy  eyes.  Millions  of 
years  of  natural  workings,  once  destroyed, 
can  never  be  retrieved.  Not  even  by  a  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 


Calendar  of  Events  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art : 
National  Gallery  of  Art — C.mendar  of 
Events  July  1966 

MONDAY,    JUNE    27,    THROtTCH    StJNDAY,    JtTlY'    3 

Painting  of  the  week:  Degas.  "Pour  Danc- 
ers" (Chester  Dale  collection),  gallery  85 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and  2  Sundav 
3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday.  11  &nd  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday.   11.  1  and  3;   Sunday.  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  films:  Films  on  Turkey  and  its 
Art,  lecture  hall  4. 

MONDAY,    JtTLY    «,    THRaUGH    STJNDAY.    JULY    10 

Painting  of  the  week:  Nicolo  dell  'Abate 
and  Denys  Calvaert.  "The  Judgment  of 
P.tris"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  collection*,  gallery 
33,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  2: 
Sunday  3 :  30  and.  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday  11.  1  and  3; 
Sunday  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  "Prehistoric  Art — 
North  and  South."  Speaker:  Margaret  Bou- 
ton.  curator  of  education.  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  lecture  hall,  4. 

MONDAY.    JULY    U.    THROUGH    SUNDAY".    JULY    17 

Painting  of  the  week:  Memling.  "Por- 
trait of  a  Man  with  an  Arrow"  (Andrew  Mel- 
lon collection),  gallery  39.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  12  and  2;   Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  11  and  3;  Tuesday  throtigh 
Saturday  11,   1,  and  3;    Sunday  2  30  and   5. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  "Prehistoric  Art  - 
East  and  West."  Speaker:  Raymond  s 
Stltes.  assistant  to  the  director  for  educa- 
tional services.  National  Gallery  of  Art,  lec- 
ture hall,  4. 

MONDAY,    JULY    IB,    THROUGH    SUNDAY,    JUIY    24 

Painting  of  the  week:  Giovanni  Bellini 
"An  Episode  from  the  Life  9f  Publius  C<  f- 
nellus  Sclpio"  (Samuel  H  Kress  collection). 
gallery  21,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and 
2.  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday   11,   1,   and  3:    Sunday  2  30  and   5 


Sunday  film:  "Stonehenge,"  lecture  hall,  4. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  GrUlery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Kducationai  Office,   737-4215,  extension   27X 

MOXDAT.    JVLT   a."!.    THRCnjCH   SUNDAY,    JULY    31 

Painting  of  tiie  week:  Van  Gogh.  "La 
Mousnic"  (Che.iter  Dale  collection ).  gallery 
iid.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and  2; 
av.v.d,xy  3.30  and  G. 

I'our:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  11  and  3;  Tuesday  Ih.-uugh 
S.iturdny  11,  I,  and  3;  Sunday  2:30  and  5. 
Sunday  film  lecture:  "Chartres  Cathedral." 
Spe.iker:  Ann  Watson,  &U\iT  lecturer.  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  lecture  hall.  4. 

Cjntinuing  exhibition:  "Art  Tre:isU!-es  of 
Turkey."  Ground  fl.>or.  Tiirough  July  17. 
Circulated  by  the  Smitlisonian  Instltutior 
Travelmg  Exhibition  Service.  Acoustiguide, 
seif-oonuilned  portable  electronic  guide, 
available  for  rent. 

Recent  publications:  C.italogue.  ".'Vrt 
Trea,sures  of  Turkey."  240  pages.  9"  x  9'.", 
with  essays  by  Machteld  Mellink,  R^xlney 
Young.  Paul  Underwood,  and  Richard  Ettlng- 
liausen,  3  color  plates,  and  129  black-and- 
white   illustrations.     $3,50  postpaid. 

Cat.alogue.  "French  Paintings  from  the 
Collections  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon  and 
and  Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce."  Second  edition. 
260  jxagos,  10"  x  T^'i".  with  introduction  by 
John  R<'wa!d.  Index.  20  color  plates,  and  226 
b!<ick  nnd  white  lllustr.ation.s.  $4  50  postpaid. 
Sunday  film  lectures:  A  series  of  lectures 
w'.'h  films  on  analogies  between  Primitive 
and  Modern  Art  will  begin  on  July  10  and 
continue   through   July  31. 

Week-end  films:  "Art  in  the  Western 
World  '  win  be  shown  in  the  auditorium  on 
S.iturdays  at  2:15  p.m.  and  "The  American 
Vmion  ■  on  Sundays  at  2:00  p.m.  throughout 
t!ie  month. 

Let  Tour:  A  radio  lecture  device  is  Installed 
in  30  exhibition  galleries.  Talks,  rimnlng 
c.mtmuously,  cover  most  otf  the  periods  of 
art  represented  by  the  collections.  A  visitor 
may  rent  a  small  receiving  set  for  25  cents 
to  u^e  in  hearing  these  LecTour  broadcasts. 
Gallery  hours:  Extended  Hours.  Tlm>ugh 
St-p-ember  5:  Weekdays  10:00  am.  to  10:00 
p  m.  Sundays  12:00  noon  to  10:00  p.m. 
Adml.-ision  is  free  to  the  Gallery  and  to  all 
programs  .scheduled. 

Cafeteria:  Extended  Hours.  "Hirough 
September  5:  Weekdays.  Luncheon  11:00 
a  m.  to  2  30  p.m.;  Snack  Service  2:30  p.m.  to 
5  00  pm:  Dinner  5:00  p.m.  to  8:00  pm 
Siuid.us,  Dinner  1J:00  noon  to  7:30  pm 
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VFW  Chief  Doubts  Red  China  Will  Enter 
Vietnam  Conflict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23. 1966 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distingui-shed  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Veteran.s  of  Foreign  Wars.  Mr.  Andy  Borg 
of  Sui>erior.  Wis.,  has  made  many  ap- 
pearances since  assuming  the  leadership 
of  that  organization  nearly  a  year  ago. 
He  has  won  a  reputation  for  being  candid 
and  forthright  in  discussion  of  pubUc  af- 
fairs. On  June  16. 1966,  he  made  a  visita- 
tion to  the  Depaitment  of  Arkansas,  and 
a.s  always  his  remarks  were  of  great  value 
in  their  printed  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam.  I,  therefore,  submit  a 
ne.s .spaijer  article  covering  the  text  of 


his  remarks,  so  that  aU  Members  may 
be  aware  of  the  statements  made: 
VF-vV  Chiet  DotjBTs  Red  China  Wnj.  E.NTEm 
Vietnam  Contlict 

llie  communde-  in  chief  of  the  Veter.m« 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  hero 
F-rlday  ruled  out  the  possibllitv  of  Red  China 
entering  the  Vict  Nam  war. 

Antiy  Borg  of  Superior,  Wis  .  also  called  for 
"total  victory  in  the  Southeast  Asian  con- 
flict, in  an  interview  prior  to  Friday's  open- 
ing ses.sion  of  the  35th  annutU  convention  of 
the  state  denunment  of  the  VFW  at  the  Velda 
Rose  Tt)wer. 

Tlie  VFW  comm.inder  said  his  belief  that 
R'Hl  Cliina  would  not  enter  the  war  was  baeed 
on  eight  reasons,  "many  of  wliich  were  given 
to  me  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  when  I  dlsrvi.'^sed 
the  m.itier  with  hiin  on  Formosa." 

He  then  listed  his  reasons  as  follows: 

"One.  Red  China  Is  In  economic  difncully. 

"Two.  if  Red  China  entered  the  war  we 
would  bomb  her  atomic  installations  immedi- 
ately and  she  is  very  desirous  of  preventing 
that  so  she  can  perfect  the  atomic  bomb. 

■  Three,  because  of  the  feud  between  Red 
China  and  Russia,  she  does  not  have  the  parta 
to  repair  her  war  inaciiine  which  was  fur- 
nished by  Russia. 

•Pour,  if  Red  China  entered  the  war  we 
would  give  air  support  and  naval  support  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  that  is  the  last  thing 
that  Red  China  v^ould  want — to  have  Chlan^'- 
Kai-shek  get  a  fuotfold  on  the  mainland  ot 
China. 

"Five,  the  war  in  South  Viet  Nam  la  a 
peninsular  war  and  we  control  the  sky  and 
sea,  and  Red  China  would  have  difficulty  in 
getting  men  and  supplies  in  to  South  Viet 
Nam,  and  we  would  not  make  the  same  mis- 
take we  made  in  Korea  by  not  bombing  the 
sources  of  supply. 

"Six,  the  Vietnamese  people  do  not  desire 
to  have  Red  China  In  Viet  Nam  any  more 
than  any  other  outside  power.  There  is  a 
long-lasting  disUke  of  the  Chinese  by  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

"Seven.  Red  China  would  not  have  anv- 
thing  to  gain  by  entering  the  war  because 
at  the  present  time  they  are  fighting  the  war 
with  North  Viet  Nam  soldiers  without  the 
loss  of  face  and  men  and  supplies. 

"And  eight,  there  Is  an  Internal  struggle 
going  on  within  the  Communist  regime  to 
determine  who  will  succeed  Mao  Tse-tung  " 
Borg  then  lashed  out  at  at  Sen.  J.  Wh-liam 
FuLBRicHT  aiid  asked  the  Senator  to  "give 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  Red  China 
might  enter  this  war." 

The  VFW  commander  said.  "I  don't  know 
what  Senator  FtT.BRrcHT  stands  for." 

Borg,  a  former  district  attorney,  siUd  Sen 
FuLBsiGHT  should  Step  down  and  let  others 
ask  him  questions,  "i  certainly  would  like 
to  ask  him  questions  as  a  trial  lawver."  Sen 
Pui-BRicHT  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  know  Just  what 
the  Senator  advocates  In  the  Viet  Nam  war 
The  commander-in-chief  said  he  believed 
both  Sen.  Fulbright  and  Sen.  Watnk  Morsb 
of  Oregon,  a  critic  of  the  Viet  Najn  war 
"should  go  to  Viet  N.un  and  s«?e  for  them- 
selves. ' 

Pointing  to  a  quote  attributed  to  the  Ar- 
kansas senator  as  saying  the  United  States 
was  "arrogant."  Borg  said  "this  country  has 
Deen  good  to  him  myseU  and  everyone  I 
have   never   called   my  country  arrogant." 

Asked  his  views  on  possible  peace  Ulks 
with  the  Red  Chinese  leaders,  the  VFW  com- 
mander said  the  U.S.  should  fight  with  the 
idea  of  "total  victory"  in  the  war. 

"By  using  our  power,"  he  said,  we  would 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  peace  talk* 
with  them  than  by  this  ao-ealled  graduated 
e.scalation. 

"We've  announced  we  wUI  talk.  Now  ifs 
up  to  them.' 


He  w.'is  tjuick  to  point  out.  however  as 
V.-.i.shlru,-t<^n  h.m  .s;ud  •there  is  no  substitute 
for  victory   ' 

During  his  address  of  the  state  VFW  dele- 
gation, the  cormnander  again  called  for  a 
big  and  f.ist  step-up  m  the  U.S.  war  e'i.«t, 
in  Viet  Nam." 

Borg  ureed  a  ff.ur-p.>lnt  program  In  step- 
ping-up  the  US    war  effort, 

"Cut -off  free  -world  and  Orjmmunist-bl.ic 
slUpplng  into  N,.rth  Vict  Nam  by  blockade 
and  if  necessary,  mining  the  Haiphone 
harbor 

••Bomb  fuel  supplies  and  other  nulit.trr 
tarpcts  ill  the  Hanoi  are.a. 

•  Destroy  r.vilrorwi  communications  between 
Red  China  and  North  Viet  Nam. 

•Build-up  US.  uoop  strength  in  S<aUU 
Viet  Nam   ' 

The  commat.dcr  also  said  "the  VFW  fully 
suppori.s  the  stronger  a-ction  being  taken  by 
the  Johnson  AdminLstratlon  In  South  Viet 
Nam.  The  vrv,'  believes  that  the  United 
States  ha.s  no  choice  but  to  vrtn  this  war 

•To  do  .so  requires  patience,  perseverance 
and  power.  We  mu.=t  prove  to  the  Commu- 
ni.^to  and  to  the  free  world  that  we  have  as  a 
nation,  the.-^e  :nd::-peiisable  ingredients  for 
victorj'." 


An  EditoriaJ  in  Support  of  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966  by  Hen- 
rietta and  Nelson  Pointer,  SL  Peter*- 
bnrg  (Fla.)  Timei,  June  19,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    . 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ES 
Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

Mr,  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert in  the  Record  a  most  thoughtful 
editorial  describing  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966.  which  the  House 
of  Flepresentatives  passed  on  June  6, 
1966.  and  which  is  now  awaiting  action 
In  the  Senate. 

This  editorial,  which  appeared  in  tlie 
June  19.  1966,  issue  of  the  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla..  Times,  was  written  by  two  distin- 
guished journalists.  Henrietta  and  Nel- 
son Poynter. 

Tlie  editorial  follows  : 

Needed:   Greater  Undehstandino 

College  students  next  year  may  take  a  hard 
look  at  new.  demanding  courses  that  can  lead 
to  crtreers  o\erseas  working  fcM-  their  govern- 
ment. International  organizations  or  busl- 
ni-ss  and  banking  enterprises. 

Congress  has  toyed  with  the  idea  of  a  "West 
Point  of  Diplomacy"  and  other  schemes  to 
train  officers  for  the  Department  of  State. 
But  the  US.  Senate  now  has  a  bill— already 
passed  by  wide  bipartisan  support  In  the 
House— to  make  better  use  of  existing  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  to  train  the  thou- 
sands of  Americans  needed  to  do  the  wide 
diversity  of  chores  of  a  world  power  which 
has  h:\d  greatness  and  responsibility  thrust 
upon  it. 

•The  Ugly  American^'  was  an  overdrawn 
novel  about  the  thotisands  of  our  country- 
men in  foreign  enclaves  who  h!»d  neither  tixe 
desire  nor  capacity  to  understand  the  people 
of  the  country  to  which  they  were  assigned. 

The  International  Education  Act  Is  de- 
signed to  help  find  and  stimulate  young 
Americans  with  the  lu-ge  to  know  the  world  — 
not  Just  to  travel  it.  Our  guess  Is  that  such 
a  program  will  solve  the  dilemma  of  many  an 
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educated  young  woman  who  may  find  a  re- 
warding spouse  and  a  career  too. 

A  program  ol  federal  aid  to  stimulate  the 
study  of  agriculture,  started  more  than  a 
century  ago,  has  paid  off  in  bounteous  crops 
beyond  the  dreams  of  those  who  originated 
it.  as  well  as  important  research  In  fibers  and 
aew  products. 

Since  the  first  Russian  Sputnik  went  orbii- 
Ing  In  1957,  the  federal  government  has 
potired  money  Into  most  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  stimulate  scientific  and  tech- 
nical specialities.  The  International  Educa- 
tion Act  is  recognition  of  oiu-  critical  need^ 
for  new  skills  not  only  in  the  language  of 
the  tongue  but  empathy  and  understanding 
of  the  aspirations  and  needs — and  strength 
and  limitations — of  the  bewildering  variety 
of  people  who  make  up  the  rest  of  our  world. 

President  Johnson  has  pushed  this  specific 
bUl  by  speeches  and  special  messages.  When 
he  wa*  a  member  of  the  Senate  he  worked 
toward  better  educational  facilities  for  those 
eepeclally  interested  in  Asia.  His  work  has 
been  effective.  Only  two  members  of  the 
Florida  delegation — James  Haley  of  Sara- 
sota and  Robert  Sikes  of  Crestview — vuted 
•gainst  the  new  act. 

Ita  two  principal  sections  authorize  gradu- 
ate centers  for  research  and  training  which 
may  be  set  up  regionally  by  several  universi- 
ties and  grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
and  grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for 
comprehensive  programs  at  the  undergrad- 
uate level.  The  bill  also  amends  the  Defense 
Education  Act  to  cut  out  the  limit  of  "50 
per  eent"  support  for  language  and  area  study 
centers  and  deletes  the  provision  that  such 
centers  be  Umlted  to  teaching  languages  for 
whlcb  adequate  instruction  was  not  readily 
available  In  the  United  States. 

Ai  JoHK  Braoemas,  Democrat  of  Indiana. 
the  floor  leader  of  the  House  bill  e.xplained. 
tbla  does  not  mean  that  colleges  have  to 
teach  Czech  or  Tagalog  to  qualify.  There 
la  great  need  for  languages  like  French  and 
Spanish  too.  All  of  this  "will  help  to  bring 
the  nation's  educational  system  Into  line  with 
the  reeponslbiUtles  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  community,  and  with  the  new 
realities  of  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world." 

The  federal  funds  would  supplement  exist- 
ing grants  from  public  and  private  non-profit 
agencies  and  encourage  exchange  programs 
for  teacbMV  and  students — such  as  the  Mexi- 
can study  group  at  Florida  Prebyterian 
College. 

By  coordinating  the  activities  of  various 
goremment  agencies  in  the  field  of  inter- 
natloxtal  studies  in  a  special  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fan,  the  bill  could  utilize  the  skills  of  Ameri- 
cans returning  from  the  Peace  Corps.  Pul- 
brtght  fellowships  and  other  programs,  as  well 
■s  gorenunent  and  industry  experts  in  a 
Tarlous  areas  of  the  globe. 

-The  results  hoped  for  from  this  bill  as 
stated  In  the  debate  are : 

The  expoetire  of  nearly  all  undergraduates 
to  some  substantial  international  studies, 
particularly  In  relation  to  non-Western  areas. 

The  Integration  of  international  studies 
Into  the  curriculums  of  our  universities  as 
oentiul,  not  peripheral  concerns. 

The  provision  of  an  effective  International 
dimension  in  as  many  departments  and  pro- 
fessional schools  of  our  universities  as  appro- 
priate and  possible. 

The  encouragement  of  Inter-instltutlonal 
atrangements  among  groups  of  colleges  and 
universities  to  support  effective  programs  In 
International  study. 

But  of  prime  Importance,  in  the  minds  of 
the  congressmen,  is  the  potential  for  peace 
In  this  legtslatlon.  Rep.  Carleton  Sickles. 
Democrat  of  llaryland,  who  has  worked  all 
through  the  Vtx  East,  and  whose  wife  was 
bom  In  Shanghai,  svimmed  It  up  for  his  col- 
leagues with: 


•'Only  by  really  knowing  the  peoples  of 
other  lands,  their  hopes,  their  problems — not 
as  we  see  them,  but  as  they  see  them — can 
we  really  develop  the  mutuaJ  understanding 
upon  which  permanent  and  lasting  peaceful 
relationships  can  be  b;i.=  p<i  ThP.'^  Is  no 
greater  cause  th.-.n  this  " 


Florida-Colombia  Alliance  Program:  A 
Progress   Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPKE.-^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mi-,  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  announce  that  Flor- 
ida's exciting  partner.ship  with  Colombia 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  being 
expanded  to  Include  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela.  Florida  Secretary  of  State 
Tom  Adams  spoke  in  Tallahassee  on  June 
16  and  announced  that  the  State-to- 
nation  program  ha,s  been  so  successful 
in  its  first  33  month.s  of  operation  that 
"we  are  now  ready  ig  take  another  im- 
portant step  m  milking  this  an  effort  of 
true  hemispheric  proportions." 

Florida's  new  partnership  with  Vene- 
zuela will  begin  with  a  student  exchange 
program.  The  first  Venezuelan  graduate 
students  will  arrive  m  Florida  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  Speaker,  problems  of  hunger, 
disease,  and  illit-eracy  continue  to  plague 
our  hemisphere.  But  through  the  ever 
increasing  scope  of  activities  such  as  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  the  war  against 
the  deepest  caascs  of  instability  can  be 
won. 

Progress   Report:    Florida-Coiombia 
Alliance    Program 

(By  Secretary  of  Stale  Tom  .\dums.  June 
19661 

Now  chat  33  months  have  el.ip.sed  .since  the 
Florida-Colombia  Alliance  was  initiated,  it 
Is  appropriate  that  we  stand  back  from  our 
work,  appraise  our  efforts  thus  far  and  take 
a  brief  look  at  where  we  hope  to  go  In  the 
years  ahead 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Florida-Colombia 
Alliance  constitutes  a  unique  appro.ach  to 
international  good  will  and  assistance  pro- 
grams. It  was  one  of  the  first  "state-to- 
nation"  programs  embarked  upon  In  the 
United  Suates.  It  combines  the  talents  of 
government,  private  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals of  both  natioi\s  It  is  generated 
not  by  monetary  gifts  but  by  an  exchange  of 
people,  ideas,  talents  and  technical  know- 
how.  It  is  built  on  the  premise  of  helping 
our  good  hemispheric  friends  to  help  them- 
selves and  on  the  recognition  that  in  return, 
we  have  much  to  gain  from  their  rich  cul- 
ttire  and  new  technology  as  well  as  from 
commercial  exchanges.  For  only  in  such  a 
way  can  be  buUt  m.utu:U  respect  and  truly 
friendly  relations  between  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas. 

Because  our  approach  has  been  new  and 
different,  the  Florida-Colombia  Alliance  has, 
by  design,  sought  to  move  slowly  and  de- 
liberately In  the  initiation  of  our  programs. 
For  us,  it  has  been  a  case  of  learning  to 
crawl  before  we  could  walk;  of  gaining  ex- 
perience before  we  could  embark  on  ambi- 
tious ventures,  . 


As  a  result,  I  am  pleased  to  repoii  th.u  we 
have  succeded  In  establishing  a  sound  b.ase. 
The  Florida-Colombia  Alliance  Is  now  a 
strong,  dynamic  and  growing  concern.  With 
active  state- wide  committees  establislicd  In 
both  Florida  and  Colombia,  we  are  ready  to 
move  forward  with  Increasing  eilec<;n-enefrs 
in  the  areas  of  education,  agriculture,  civic 
organizations  and  sister  city  affiliations  In 
addition,  new  committees  are  soon  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  guide  our  efforts  in  public  health, 
culture,  tourism,  commerce  and  ptibllc  ad- 
mini.stratlon. 

RiSUME    OF    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Education 
College  Scholnrships 

The  Florida  Bo.-'rd  of  Regents  has  author- 
ized a  total  of  15  graduate  level  scholar.'Jhip.s 
each  trimester  at  State  universities  for  c!c- 
servin:^  Colombian  students  Tinder  the  Alli- 
ance program.  As  well,  more  than  a  dozen 
Florida  Junior  colleges  have  pleciped  more 
than  45  scholarships  to  Colombian  hiah 
school  graduates.  In  return,  leading  Colom- 
bian universities.  Including  Los  Andes,  Na- 
tional and  Valle,  have  granted  recij^rocal 
scholarships  on  a  matching  husis  to  Florida 
students. 

During  the  first  sixteen  months  of  those 
reciprocal  scholarships,  a  total  of  47  Colom- 
bian students  were  placed  in  universities  and 
junior  colleges  In  Florida.  In  January.  1960. 
the  first  three  Florida  students  began  classes 
in  Colombian  universities. 

Study-Travel  Program 

An  8-week  study  and  travel  pri^ram  was 
organized  by  the  Alliance  and  the  Experiment 
in  International  Lining  in  B'^cota  for  1.5 
Florida  Junior  college  students  beginning  m 
July.  1966.  The  major  colleges  of  the  Colom- 
bian Department  of  Cundinamarca  ha\e  de- 
veloped a  special  six-week  course  in  Spanish 
Latin  American  History  and  Literature,  for 
which  no  enrollment  fees  are  being  charged 
Technical  Assistance 

Through  the  Alliance,  Dr.  Harvey  K,  Meyer. 
Director  of  Research  in  Teaching  at  Florida 
Atlantic  University,  went  to  Colombia  this 
year  to  advise  on  the  establishment  of  aci<- 
demlc  programs  at  the  Universidad  del  Norte 
a  new,  private  technological  institute  sched- 
uled to  open  in  BarranquiUa  in  July.  On  a 
contract  to  the  university,  Dr.  Meyer  surveyed 
facilities,  interviewed  professors,  developed 
currlculunos  and  recommended  neces-sary 
textbooks. 

Publif  health 
Medicines  Dispatched 

On  July  20,  1965,  Colombia's  Independence 
Day,  the  Alliance  delivered  500  pounds  of 
urgently  needed  medicines  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Barran- 
quiUa to  combat  an  epidemic  of  dehydration 
As  a  result,  the  hospital  director  reports  that 
the  lives  of  many  young  children  were  saved 
Similar  pleas  from  other  hospitals  and  clinics 
are  also  receiving  an  afHrmative  response 
by  Florida-Colombia  Alliance  Committees. 
Health  Survey 

A  detailed  public  health  survey  was  con- 
ducted along  the  north  coast  of  Colombia 
through  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance  The 
consequent  report  is  providing  the  basis  for 
continued  development  of  health  prograin.s 
in  that  area. 

AgricuUnre 
Sou  Kits 
Early  in  1965,  soil  testing  kits  and  mate- 
rials to  assist  In  plant  disease  recognition 
and  control  were  dispatched  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  the  Colombian  State 
of  Atlantlco. 

Cattle  Short  Course 
The    Alliance   Agriculture    Committee    ar- 
ranged for  the  issuing  of  formal  invitations 
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from  the  Florida  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
tiu-e,  the  Honorable  Doyle  Conner,  and  your 
Secret;\ry    of    State    which   were    mailed    to 
cattlemen    throughout    Latin    America    en- 
couraging as   many  as  could   to  attend   the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Beef  Cattle  Short  Course 
scheduled  from  May  5-7  at  the  University  of 
Florida.      As    a    result    of    this    cooperatlvs 
effort  a  record  number  of  96  delegates  from 
Latin  American  nations  attended. 
4-H  Club  Tour 
Plans    are    underway    to    arrange    a    two- 
month   tour   of   Florida   by   young   members 
of  Colombian  4-H  Clubs  in   1967.     The  cost 
of     round-trip     transportation     from     their 
homes  to  Miami  was  offered  to  the  Florida- 
Colombia   Alliance   by   the   Partners   of   the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Civic  orga7iisa'tions 
Exchange  of  Visits 
In  March.  1966,  three  distinguished  Co- 
lombian civic  leaders  visited  with  dvlc  or- 
ganizations In  eight  cities  throughout  Flor- 
ida, In  the  group  were  the  President  of  the 
Cartagena  Jaycees,  President  of  the  Santa 
Marta  Uons  and  Past  President  of  the  Bar- 
ranquiUa Rotary.  Within  two  days  of  their 
return  home,  a  team  of  four  Florida  civic 
leaders  from  the  Jaycees,  Rotary  and  Lions 
paid  an  eight-day  reciprocal  visit  to  these 
principal  cities  along  the  north  coast  of 
Colombia.  It  is  expected  that  the  re- 
suiuuit  report  of  this  exchange  will  become 
the  basis  upon  which  many  Joint  civic  club 
projects  can  be  Initiated. 

At  the  1965  Winter  Conference,  the  SUte 
of  Florida  Jaycees  ExecuUve  Committee 
selected  the  Florida-Colombia  Alliance  as  the 
number  one  International  Relations  program 
and  many  local  clubs  are  initiating  active 
projoK-ts. 

On-the-job  training 
Television  Trainee 
An  eight-month  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram in  television  has  been  arranged  for  a 
young  technician   from  Colombia.     An  em- 
ployee of  a  private  Audio-Visual  Systems  In- 
stitute of  BogotA.  this  young  trainee  began 
early  In  May  to  learn  while  working  in  pro- 
duction,   flhn    editing,    script    writing,    etc 
with  WFSU-TV  at  Florida  State  University" 
the  Florida  News  Bureau  of  the  Development 
Commission    and    WTVT,    Channel    13     in 
Tampa, 

Training  in  Ports  Management 
Several  Florida  port  directors  have  ex- 
pressed their  concurrence  in  a  plan  whereby 
Colombian  students  Interested  In  port  man- 
agement and  trade  coming  to  study  in  uni- 
versities and  junior  colleges  In  port  cities 
would  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  on- 
the-job  training.  Similar  on-the-job  train- 
ing will  be  available  to  students  who  are 
Interested  in  other  fields  as  well. 

Financing  the  Alliance 
Fund  Created 
Tlie  Florida  Int«r-American  Alliance  Edu- 
cation Fund  was  Incorporated  in  September 
1965,  to  finance  the  many  worthwhile  edu- 
cational and  technical  assistance  programs 
now  developing  within  the  Alliance  frame- 
work. Contributions  to  this  Fund  are  now 
being  received. 

THE     FUTURE 

The  accomplishments  thus  far,  coupled 
With  the  close  personal  relationships  estab- 
lished and  good  will  generated  through  the 
Alliance  over  this  33  months  gives  us  cause 
to  view  the  future  with  great  optimism. 
Florida  is  catching  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance 
and  warming  to  this  unique  approach  to  in- 
ternational relations.  In  fact.  It  is  a  leader 
among  the  27  states  which  have  similar  pro- 
grams, ^ 

Based  upon  these  optimistic  signs,  we  ar« 
now  beginning  to  rapidly  expand  and  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  Alliance,  making  It  a  pro- 
gram   of    true    Inter-American    hemispheric 


proportions  as  was  planned  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that  the 
Alliance  is  broadening  its  scoi>e  to  include  a 
second  nation  in  Latin  America — the  Repub- 
lic of  Venezuela.     A  student  exchange  pro- 
gram Is  presently  being  Initiated  within  the 
Alliance    framework    for   graduate    students 
from  Venezuela  to  study  in  Florida  universi- 
ties.    DrviDENDO,   the   Voluntary  Dividend 
for  the  Community  in  Venezuela,  has  been 
offered  a  limited  number  of  Alliance  scholar- 
ships for  qualified  Venezuelan  students  be- 
ginning  this   Fall.     Similar    to    ICETEX    in 
Bogota,    with   whom   we   collaborate   on   our 
Colombian  student  exchanges,  DIVIDENDO 
coordinates  scholarships  In  Venezuela.     That 
corporation,    established    by    private    enter- 
prise, selects,  processes  and  loans  funds  to 
needy  students  to  travel  abroad  for  courses 
not   yet  available  In   institutions  of   higher 
learning  in  Venezuela. 

As  with  our  Colombian  student  exchange 
program,  reciprocal  scholarships  are  being 
arranged  for  qualified  Florida  students  who 
desire  to  study  In  leading  Venezuelan  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  arrangements  can  be  completed  in  time 
so  that  a  limited  number  of  students  can 
be  exchanged  beginning  in  September. 

As  our  Alliance  programs  continue  to 
grow,  I  am  confident  that  Florida  wiu  be- 
come a  major  focal  point  for  the  education 
of  tomorrow's  leaders  from  throughout  the 
Americas.  In  the  long  run.  we  can  make 
no  greater  contribution  to  hemispheric  har- 
mony and  stability  than  helping  in  training 
the  future  leadexs  of  Latin  America. 
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son  L  Johnson  International,  New 
Bru.-iswick,  N.J.,  wiU  be  chairman  of  the 
declaration  committee,  which  wlU  pro- 
pose policy  recommendations  for  adop- 
tion by  the  convention. 

Special  sessions  have  been  scheduled 
on  biu;iness  operations  in  Eur(^>e,  Latin 
America,  Pacific-Asia,  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  on  subjects  of  such  Importance  as 
trade  expansion,  taxation,  Industrial  re- 
lations, and  International  finance. 

Convention  chairman  Peterson,  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  world's  largest 
nongovernment  bank,  with  resources  of 
more  than  $16.6  billion,  will  have  eight 
regional  vice  chairmen  assisting  him  on 
the  convention  committee. 


Food  Pricei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 


The  53d  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
armouncement  of  plans  for  the  53d  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention,  which 
will  be  held  October  31,  November  1  and 
2,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  In  New  York 
City.  This  is  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing forums  on  International  trade 
and  investment,  attracting  leaders  of 
goverrmient.  industry,  and  business,  as 
well  as  interested  participants  from  edu- 
catiorml  institutions  and  the  press. 

Theme  of  the  1966  convention  will  be 
"World  Progress  Through  Trade  and 
Investment."  Rudolph  A.  Peterson, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  San 
Francisco,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
convention,  and  will  dehver  the  keynote 
address  at  the  first  general  session  of  the 
convention. 

In  announcing  plaris  for  the  conven- 
tion, Robert  M.  Morris,  president  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  the 
sponsoring  organization,  stated: 

The  convention  wUl  broadly  examine 
whether  world  trade  and  investment  is  hav- 
ing Its  full  Impact  on  world  progress,  and 
will  emphasize  the  proven  capabUitles  of 
private  enterprise  and  the  requirements  for 
achieving  the  fvillest  measure  of  world  eco- 
nomic advancement, 

Robert  J.  Dixson,  vice  chairman,  John- 


Or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 
Mr,  QUIE,  Mr,  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  called  "Pood 
Prices"  rightly  points  out  that  the  tend- 
ency to  make  agriculture  the  goat  for 
rising  living  costs  is  deplorable.  As  I 
have  said  a  number  of  times  in  criti- 
cizing the  administration,  agriculture  is 
not  responsible  for  the  current  inflation. 
Rather,  the  cause  is  the  high  costs  of 
some  of  the  needless  Great  Society  pro- 
grams added  to  the  costs  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  insert  the  editorial  for  June 
23,  1966,  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Food  Paicta 
No  doubt  the  Government  and  the  con- 
suming public  will  be  much  pleased  by  the 
fact  that  food  prices  in  May  fell  by  0  6  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  rise  In  Uvlng  costs  gen- 
erally seems  to  have  stabilized  In  iigratifying 
way.     And  that  surely  is  a  good  thing. 

The  tendency  to  make  agriculture  the  goat 
for  rises  in  Uvlng  costs  has  been  deplorable 
however,  and  the  consimiing  public  must 
not  be  allowed  to  have  the  notion  that  it 
can  justly  count  on  the  depression  of 
agriculture  to  keep  urban  living  prices  low 
The  American  people  are  spending  a  smaller 
percentage  of  Income  on  foodstuffs  than  ever 
before.  And,  In  future,  they  probably  are 
going  to  have  spend  more  for  food  If  rural 
America  Is  not  to  be  discriminated  against 
and  deprived  of  a  fair  share  of  the  rising 
prosperity  and  affluence  claimed  by  the  rest 
of  our  society. 

Tlie  economic  rewards  of  those  enagegd 
In  management  and  labor  in  rural  America, 
and  the  social  and  cultural  advantages 
available  to  both,  must  be  made  com- 
mensurate with  the  rewards  of  urban  work- 
ers and  managers.  If  we  do  not  have  In  the 
future  more  success  in  equalizing  these  re- 
wards than  we  have  had  in  the  past  the 
population  distribution  is  going  to  become 
even  more  unbalanced  and  the  problems  of 
the  great  cities  more  unmanageable.  And 
If  this  Is  to  be  prevented,  those  who  grow  the 
food  and  fiber  of  this  country,  and  those 
who  live  in  the  small  rural  communlUee  that 
serve  them,  are  going  to  have  to  be  better 
paid.  If  that  pay  does  not  come  through 
the  market  place,  it  is  going  to  have  to  come 
through  pubUc  revenue.  We  cannot  safely 
put  the  burden  of  holding  down  urban  costs 
on  underpaid  rural  workers. 
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FUs  Day— 1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
observance  of  Flag  Day,  1966.  marked 
the  189th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  by 
the  Continental  Congress  of  the  original 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  June  14.  1777. 
Time  has  not  dimmed  its  significance  as 
a  symbol  of  hope  and  freedom  for  Amer- 
icans everywhere. 

A  fitting  tribute  to  our  flag  was  writ- 
ten by  a  soldier  stationed  at  the  45th 
Artillery  Brigade  Headquarters  in  Ar- 
lington. Heights.  111.  It  was  published 
as  a  guest  editorial  in  the  Arlington  Day. 
and  I  am  pleased  to  offer  it  for  printing 
In  the  Record  : 

Flag  Day — 1966 

Editors:  The  following  is  a  piece  I  felt 
eompelled  to  write.  It  is  timely,  certainly. 
and  it  attempts  to  clarify  some  of  tfw 
muddled  thovghts  I  avi  sure  must  remain  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  your  readers  following 
the  rectnt  flag-stomping  experiment  in  sym- 
bolism— not  to  retrive  that  argument.  I  hope. 
Perhaps  you  will  run  it  as  a  guest  editorial 
or  a  letter  to  the  editor,  on  or  before  Flag 
Day,  14  June. 

Sfc.  Dudley  C  Govld. 

Lately  there  have  been  many  protests 
about  serving  In  the  United  States  Army. 
Other  people,  some  In  position  to  Infltience 
youth,  have  debated  the  Importance  of  our 
national  flag;  Insisting  that  it  Is  merely  a 
symbol  and  nothing  else. 

To  be  sure.  In  nuiny  countrle.s  the  fi.-ig  is  a 
■ymbol,  and  nothing  else.  When  Gener.il 
MacArthur,  hoping  to  revive  n.Ttional  pride. 
decreed  that  the  Japanese  might  di.'iplay 
their  flag  on  public  buildings,  they  complied. 
But  why,  asked  one  another,  niu.st  tl:ey  sud- 
denly show  concern  for  a  piece  of  cloth  "> 
They  held  only  their  Emperor  in  the  highest 
••teem.  He  U  the  living  symbol  of  their 
•unity  and  all  that  Is  best  in  Japan.  Their 
national  emblem,  by  comparison  a  much  less 
meaningful  thing,  is  even  used  as  a  mer- 
chant flag. 

The  Bible  tells  of  the  camps  of  the  tribes 
«rf  Israel,  Identified  by  Individual  standards 
on  the  desert.  Thus  man  uses  flags  to  sym- 
bolize close  Identification  with  others.  Flags 
can  signify  all.  The  red  cross  is  succor  and 
charity.  A  white  flag  is  used  to  show  that 
all  hope  Is  abandoned:  a  red  flig  is  d.ingpr. 
black  la  death,  and  our  national  banner,  to 
most  of  us,  stands  for  great  pride.  Those 
Who  do  not  understand  what  are  our  arcom- 
pllshments,  what  great  personal  sacrifice  h;is 
been  made  to  keep  it  flying  high,  cr  who  re- 
fuse to  appreciate  this,  they  alone  w.li  d.s- 
•gree  with  Its  Importance. 

"It  Is  In  and  through  symbols,"  -atoIc  the 
Scottish  historian  Thomas  Carlyle.  "that  man 
consciously  or  subconsciously  lives,  mo\es, 
and  has  his  being,  those  ages,  moreover,  are 
accoimted  the  noblest  which  can  the  best 
recognize  symbolical  worth,  and  praise  It  to 
the  highest." 

Flags  help  transmit  our  Innermost  feelings, 
whether  the  cross  upon  pure  white  of  the 
•elflesa  Crusaders,  the  gold  star  In  the  win- 
dow of  a  grieving  mother,  or  the  famous  rtar- 
•tudded  red.  white,  and  blue  so  many  have 
died  upholding. 

Today  the  United  States  Army  observes  Its 
191st  birthday.  That  same  day  we  honor 
our  national  symbol,  it  is  fltUng  the  days 
are  one.  for  the  Army  was  first  to  adopt  the 


Stars    and   Stripes,    to   fly   It   In   and   out  of 
conibtit. 

Here  ut  Arlington  Heights,  the  45th  Artil- 
lery Brig.ide  (Air  Defense i  raises  the  flag 
mornings  at  six  o'clock,  aiui  proudly,  at  the 
bugle  call.  'To  the  Color  ',  lowers  it  each 
eveiung.  Here,  the  a.tg  flies  over  mt-n  from 
nearly  every  sUite.  signifying  an  awcrome 
power  in  readiness,  the  reason  for  the  iSth 
Brigade  being  in  this  civilian  conimunity  so 
far  from  the  obvious  battlefields. 

Here  at  ilie  45th  there  Is  no  debate  as  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  flag,  for  soldiers 
are  t.ghtly  bound  to  honor  the  Star-Spanglcd 
Banner  and  guard  it  with  their  lives,  if  need 
be.  Here,  the  flag  never  touches  the  ground. 
In  fart.  Army  regulations  (since  adopted  by 
the  otl'ier  .'^rnicd  Forces)  have  been  for  over 
a  hundred  years  the  only  law  for  the  u?c  and 
the  di.<-piay  of  the  American  &.\g.  There 
have  been  a  few  agreements  among  groups 
of  civilians,  a.s.  most  notably,  veterans  orga- 
nizations, and  some  states  have  agreed  to 
conform  to  the  so-c.^lled  uniform  flag  law, 
but,  for  the  average  civilian,  respect  lor  the 
American  flag  is  a  moral  and  patriotic  act  of 
co-^'iscience,  rather  than  a  legal  obligation. 

An  Act  of  Congress  in  1017  made  it  unlaw- 
ful to  desecrate,  multUate,  or  improperly 
use  the  flag"  but  only  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  An  act  the  following  year  re- 
quired tl'it?  dismissal  of  any  employe  or  official 
of  the  Government  who  "in  time  of  war. 
criticizes  violently  or  abuses  the  Amoricaa 
flag"  but  nowhere  outside  the  Amicd  Forces 
is  it  the  law  that  one  must  show  respect  for 
the  flag. 

Tod..y.  Fl.ig  Day  is  genefally  disregarded. 
It  is  a  legal  holiday  only  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  did  not  become  an  annual  observance. 
officially,  until  a  federal  law  in  1949  ordained 
it.  The  fir.st  Flag  Day  was  celebrated  by 
Presidential  proclamation  in  1916. 

■The  benefit  of  a  day  hke  thi.s."  said  Presi- 
dent Wilson  at  the  time,  "is  in  turning  away 
from  the  things  that  distract  us,  turning 
away  from  the  things  that  touch  us  pcr.=:on- 
a!!v  and  absorb  our  interest  in  the  hours  of 
daily  work.  We  remind  ourselves  of  those 
tl\ln<»s  that  are  eroatcr  than  we  are,  of  those 
principles  which  we  believe  in  our  hearts  to 
be  elevated,  of  the  more  difficult  things  we 
murt  undertake  in  the  days  of  perplexity 
when  a  man's  jndrment  is  safest  only  when 
it  follows  a  line  of  principle." 

To  pseu<lo-?avants  who  preach  from  their 
r.itty  beard-;  that  natlonr>!tsm.  respect  for 
national  custnm.s,  and  patriotism  cause  war 
and  are  the  mirks  of  the  poorly  Informed, 
the  militant  ienorant.  the  emotionally  gov- 
erned, or  the  outright  Jingo,  let  them  be 
reminded  that  President  Wilson  was  an  In- 
tollerf.  a  university  professor  who  taught  at 
Bryn  M.iwr,  and  Wesleyan,  and  while  a  pro- 
frasor  at  Princeton  began  In  colleges  the 
formal  study  nf  political  science. 

This  erstwhile  Governor,  the  only  Presi- 
dent to  have  held  a  doctorate,  wis  proud  to 
proclaim:  "The  flag  we  honor  is  the  emblem 
of  our  luiiiy.  our  power,  our  thought  and 
purpose  as  a  nation.  It  has  no  other 
character  than  that  which  we  give  it  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  choice  1;=  ours. 
The  flag  floats  in  majestic  silence  above  the 
h->';ts  th.nt  execute  those  choices  whether  in 
peace  or  war.  And  yet,  though  silent.  It 
spciks  to  us  of  the  past,  of  the  men  and 
women  who  went  before  us  and  the  records 
they  wrote  upon  it,  of  a  plan  of  life  worked 
out  bv  a  great  peop'e." 

0:d  Glory  is  a  rallying  point  on  the  stage 
of  sch.ool  auditorlum.3,  at  public  gatherings, 
and,  today,  midst  the  uncertainty  of  Viet 
N.ijn.  it  is  silent  to  some  but  eloquent  proof 
to  most  Americans  of  great  national  esprit 
de  corps. 

In  Roldlrrs.  the  flag  is  a  beacon  and  a  way 
of  life.  It  has  always  been  like  that. 
C.iesars  Legionnaires  were  put  to  death  if 
they  abandoned  their  standard.  Napoleon 
told  his  Eokllers  not  to  despair,  they  were 
never   in   a   foreign   country  wherever   they 


served,  for  where  flew  the  Tricolor  there  w.>s 
France. 

To  professional  soldiers,  the  flag  has  spe- 
cial meaning.  They  addressed  it  and  saluted 
It  In  giving  their  first  enlistment  oath,  and 
It  will  be  there  to  honor  them  at  the  last  of 
their  days.  No  one  need  ever  explain  to  a 
career  soldier  what  Is  the  meaning  of  our 
national  flag;  he  is  ever  mindful  of  the  ap- 
preciation expressed  by  General  Anthony 
McAuIiffe   of   the    101st   Airborne   Di'.ision-- 

"To  the  soldier  there  is  one  moment  above 
all  others  during  which  tlie  flag  assumes 
supreme  meaning.  It  Is  when  the  la.-t 
volley  Is  stilled  and  the  flag  is  gently  re- 
moved and  carried  to  where  the  mourners 
stand.  A  man  has  given  his  best  to  his 
country  and  she.  In  turn,  gives  her  be.^t^ 
her  colors." 
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Keep  Those  Dams  Out  of  Grand  Canyon, 
the  Mbneapolis  Morning  Tribune 
Urges 


EXTENSION  OF  RE>L\RKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minnc- 
apolLs  MoiTiing  Tribune  has  entitled  a 
recent  editorial  "Keep  Those  Dams  Out 
of   Grand  Canyon." 

Tliis  is  a  policy  which  I  hope  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  overwhclminsly 
endorse. 

The  proposed  Bridge  Canyon  and  Mar- 
ble Canyon  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
wou^ci  damage  a  priceless  a.sset  belong- 
ing to  all  the  people  of  America. 

Tlio  Grand  Canyon,  as  an  ecolo.cical 
phoiionienon,  is  about  280  miles  long — 
extending  from  Lee's  Ferry  to  Grand 
Wa,sh  ClifTs.  Of  theee  280  mile.':,  132 
would  be  turned  into  a  d.^ad  sLora-je 
reservoir  by  these  dams. 

Water — which  would  be  89  feet  above 
the  current  river  level  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment— would  cover  part  of  the  geological 
and  archeological  records  written  on  the 
lower  ways  of  the  canyon.  It  would 
Inundate  camp.sites  on  beaches  and  sand- 
bar?, with  no  sub.stitute  to  be  found 
along  the  sheer  walls  of  the  canyon.  It 
would  alter  or  de.'^troy  many  scenes  of 
great  natural  beauty. 

I  hope  no  legislation  autliori^lnT  thc^e 
riertructivc  facilities  will  pn.ss  the  Ilouce. 

The   editai-ial   from   the  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  follows: 
Keep   Those   D.^ms   Out   or   GR.^.^•D    C.'.nvo.v 

While  the  admini.stration  stoutly  cham- 
pions the  charms  of  nature,  and  while  tie 
First  Lady  mikes  speeches  to  prod  t!ie  pc<3p:e 
to  aw.ike  to  the  perils  of  encroaching  bill- 
boards and  bulldozers,  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  rivets  covc'ous  eyes  on  the  Grand 
Canyon,   this  country's   top  scenic  resource. 

Reclamation  engineers  are  ready  and  e.iger 
to  start  work  on  two  power  dams,  one  in 
M.irbie  Cmyon  and  the  other  down  river  in 
Lower  Granite  Gorge.  Tlie  laUer.  the  so- 
c  illed  Bridge  Canyon  dam.  would  be  the 
higliest  in  the  Western  Hcmiphore  and 
create  a  reservoir  nearly  100  miles  Ion?.  It 
would  flood  the  entire  lennh  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  Montmient  and  extend  13  miles  into 


Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  invading  areas 
supposed  to  be  pre.served  for  p>jst<:'rity' 

At  a  recent  meeting  on  the  canyon  rim. 
dam  opponents  and  proponents  engaged  in 
stormy  debate.  The  key  argiunent  of  the 
pro-dam  people  was  that  fast-growing  Ari- 
x.one  was  running  short  of  wat*r  and  had  to 
have  more.  This  is  beyond  dispute,  but  the 
state  wouldn't  get  the  reservoir  water  even 
if  the  dams  were  built.  They  are  Intended 
as  power  dam.s  and  nothing  more,  and  power 
thus  generated  would  pump  water  into  cen- 
tral Ariz.jna  as  part  of  a  huge  irrigation  and 
water  di\cTsion  plan.  The  remaining  power 
would  be  .sold  to  iin.mce  the  d.ams  and  make 
them  npix?ar  econo.mically  sound. 

This  soundness  is  open  to  question.  It's 
estimated  that  within  three  years  coal-and- 
nuclear  steam  plants,  such  as  are  now  being 
built  f.arther  east,  will  deliver  power  at  lees 
than  four  mills  per  kUowatt  hour. 

Morris  Ud.\ll,  brother  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  Democratic  congressman 
from  Arizona,  says  the  two  dams  wouldn't 
hurt  the  park.    We  beg  to  dilTer. 


are  going  to  have  to  be  better  paid.  K  that 
pay  does  not  oom«  through  tha  market 
place,  it  la  going  to  hav*  to  com*  thittugb 
pubUo  revenue.  We  cannot  safety  put  th« 
burden  of  holding  down  urban  cost  on  un- 
derpaid rural  wor'ters. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  suppoi-ted  by 
management  and  labor.  It  Is  fair  to  all 
concerned.  I  support  it  and  will  vote 
for  It. 


Unemployment  Insurance  Amendments  of 
1966 


Food  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1,  1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Food  Prices,"  which  appeared  In 
this  morning's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

This  succinct  editorial,  in  my  view, 
adequately  sums  up  the  need  for  U.S.' 
farm  income  to  rise  up  to  the  level  of 
other  economic  areas  of  endeavor.  It 
establishes  accurately  that  It  is  high  time 
the  hard-working  farmer  Is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  this  country's  whipping  boy 
The  editorial  follows: 

Food  Prick 
No  doubt  the  Government  and  the  con- 
siuning  public  will  be  much  pleased  by  the 
f.ict  that  food  prices  In  May  fell  by  0.6  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  rise  In  living  costs  gen- 
erally seems  to  have  stabilized  In  a  gratify- 
ing way.    And  that  surely  Is  a  good  thing. 

The  tendency  to  make  agrlciUture  the 
goat  for  rises  In  living  costs  has  been  de- 
plorable, however,  and  the  consuming  public 
must  not  be  allowed  to  have  the  notion  that 
It  can  Justly  count  on  the  depression  of 
agriculture  to  keep  lu-ban  Uvlng  prices  low. 
The  American  people  are  spending  a  smaller 
percentage  of  Income  on  foodstuffs  than  ever 
before.  And.  In  future,  they  probably  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  more  for  food  If  rural 
America  Is  not  to  be  discriminated  against 
and  deprived  of  a  fair  share  of  the  rising 
prosperity  and  affluence  claimed  by  the  rest 
of  our  society. 

The  economic  rewards  of  those  engiiged 
in  management  and  labor  In  rtu-al  America, 
and  the  social  and  cultural  advantages  avail- 
able to  both,  must  be  made  commensurate 
with  the  rewards  of  urban  workers  and  man- 
a.gers.  If  we  do  not  have  In  the  future  more 
success  In  equalizing  these  rewards  than  we 
liave  h;id  In  the  past,  the  population  dis- 
tribution Is  going  to  become  even  more  un- 
balanced and  the  problems  of  the  great  cltlea 
more  unmanageable.  And  If  this  Is  to  b« 
prevented,  those  who  grow  the  food  and 
fiber  of  this  country,  and  those  who  live  la 
the  small  rural  conununltles  that  serve  them. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  H.R.  15119.  proposed 
Unemployment  Insurance  Amendments  of 
19G6. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  15119,  the  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  compensation 
program,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  reviewing, 
painstakingly,  H.R.  8282,  the  bill  origi- 
nally proposed,  and  for  making  substan- 
tial improvements  in  this  bill,  leading  to 
the  revised  bill  H.R.  15119  before  us  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  one  who  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  business,  I  am  pleased  tlmt  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  rejected  the 
Idea  of  tampering  with  the  experience- 
rating  system  of  setting  unemployment 
compensation  tax  rates  on  individual  em- 
ployers.   I  believe  the  experience  rating 
system  developed  In  my  State  of  Michi- 
gan to  be  an  eminently  fair  and  effective 
practice,  well  worth  supporting.    Also,  I 
commend  the  committee  for  cutting  back 
both  the  pace  and  the  scope  of  the  exten- 
sion of  taxable  wage  base.    The  commit- 
tee bill  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  base 
of  only  40  percent  over  the  next  6  years 
instead  of  120  percent,  as  had  been  pro- 
posed In  H.R.  8282.     That  bill  would  have 
Imposed  a  greatly  Increased  burden  on 
the  employers  In  my  district  and  State, 
without    adding    materially    to    worker 
benefits.    Michigan   today   Is   proud   to 
provide  one  of  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment benefit  pajinent  schedules  in  the 
Nation.    Yet  H.R.  8282  would  have  edged 
Michigan  dollar  benefits  higher;  much 
higher  than  would  have  been  demanded 
of    the    present    low-wage,    low-benefit 
States;  and  then  channeled  funds  from 
Michigan  to  those  low-wage  States  to 
help  pay  their  benefits.    This  would  have 
placed  Michigan  at  a  further  competitive 
disadvantage  with  the  low-wage  State*. 
But  H.R.  15119  does  attack  Important 
deficiencies  In  our  present  unemployment 
compensation  program.    In  pa^rtlcular.  It 
extends  coverage  to  numerous  uncovered 
job  classifications;  and,  most  Important, 
It  establishes  a  permanent  program  of 
extended  benefits  to  exhaustees  during 
periods  of  persistent  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. 


Serious  Drought  in  Oregon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    ORECOlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRES 

Thursday.  June  23.  1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious 
drought  grips  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Oregon  which  I  represent.  At 
tills  critical  point  In  the  growing  season 
water  levels  are  below  50  percent  of  the 
1948-62  averages  for  the  eastern  and 
central  portions  of  the  State. 

The  only  regions  of  my  70,000-square- 
mile  district  which  have  any  hope  at  all 
for  producing  average  yields  are  those 
areas  where  adequate  reservoirs  and  irri- 
gation facilities  are  available.  Livestock 
producers  of  Harney  County,  In  south- 
eastern Orgon,  are  experiencing  drought 
conditions  reminiscent  of  the  disaster 
years  of  the  1930's. 

It  is  indeed  Ironic  that  this  capricious 
stroke  of  Nature  comes  at  a  time  when 
some  Members  of  this  body  are  urging 
the  diversion  of  Columbia  River  water  to 
relieve  shortages  In  the  Southwestern 
United  States.  It  underscores  my  recent 
testimony  before  the  Committee  in  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  that  an  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  water  availability  in 
other  major  river  basins  must  be  con- 
ducted before  we  consider  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  water  supply  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin. 

The  great  majority  of  the  land  In  east- 
em  Oregon  receives  a  modest  8  to  11 
Inches  of  rainfall  in  a  normal  year 
These  amounts  are  comparable  to  that 
received  by  much  of  Arizona  and 
southern  California.  Unusually  light 
snowfall  m  the  Cascades  last  winter  pre- 
cludes relief  for  the  water  shortage  In  the 
summer  thaw. 

The  only  major  acreage  of  Oregon  soil 
which  receives  water  from  the  Columbia 
River  Is  the  Dalles  reclamation  project 
At  The  Dalles,  only  14,300  acre-feet  of 
water  are  used  annually  and  landowners 
are  paying  up  to  $32.50  per  acre-foot  for 
water  less  than  1  mile  from  the  Colum- 
bia River;  at  the  same  time,  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Colorado  Basin  recom- 
mend transport  of— at  last  estimate-- 
8.5  million  acre-feet  of  Columbia  River 
water  to  supply  irrigation  projects  1,500 
miles  away. 

The  current  water  shortage  in  eastern 
and  central  Oregon  indicates  again  the 
need  for  comprehensive  basic  research 
on  the  availability  and  future  require- 
ments of  water  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
before  permitting  feasibility  studies  for 
giant  diversion  projects  to  other  regions. 
If  the  National  Water  Commission  is 
established.  It  would  be  the  ideal  agency 
to  conduct  research  with  such  far-reach- 
ing Importance.  My  continued  support 
for  reclamation  projects  throughout  the 
United  States  Is  well  known,   I  am  deeply 
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sympathetic  to  the  water  needs  of  the 
residents  of  the  Colorado  Basin;  but.  let 
us  not  make  hasty  provisions  for  their 
relief  to  the  possible  detriment  of  other 
citizens  of  our  Nation. 

I  enter  the  following  editorial  from  the 
June  16  edition  of  the  Portland  Oregon- 
Ian  describing  the  magnitude  of  the 
water  shortage  which  now  threatens  the 
residents  of  my  district.  I  urge  its  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Serious  I>hot:ght  in  Oregon 

Nearly  all  of  Eastern  Oregon  Is  covered  by 
red  cross-hatching  in  the  latest  map  pub- 
lished by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Ore- 
gon State  University  and  the  Oregon  State 
Engineer,  covering  the  water  supply  outlook 
for  the  state. 

The  red  indicates  that  the  water  supply 
prospects  as  of  June  1  were  much  below 
Average.  A  lew  areas  on  the  map  are  shown 
In  purple,  as  is  Western  Oregon.  Purple 
stands  for  near  average  water  supplies.  The 
northwestern  corner  is  in  pink.  Indicating 
below  average  conditions  but  not  as  serious 
■a  in  the  widespread  red  sector. 

The  map  Is  bad  news  for  Oregon  agricul- 
ture. 

"Crop  failure  looms  on  the  horizon  for 
much  of  the  dry-land  agriculttire  of  Oregon 
•nd  for  many  irrigated  acres  served  by  direct 
diversion  from  streams."  says  the  report. 
Contiiiued  lack  of  precipitation  has  been 
accompanied  by  colder  than  usual  winds  and 
this  has  added  to  the  threat  of  crop  failure. 

Only  those  lands  east  of  the  Cascades 
■which  are  served  by  adequate  reservoirs 
promise  to  produce  normal  crops.  In  Harney 
County,  livestock  growers  face  drought  con- 
ditions nearly  as  bad  as  the  1930's.  Ranchers 
and  farmers  of  Umatilla,  Morrow,  Gilliam 
and  Sherman  counties  already  are  seriously 
affected  by  the  drought.  This  Is  the  states 
usually  highly  productive  dry-land  wheat 
country.  Similar  conditions  apply  to  moet 
non-reservoir  areas,  with  some  variations. 
Ranges  are  in  poor  condition  and  hay  crops 
Will  be  short  In  some  areas. 


Precipitation  for  the  water  year  has  ranged 
from  as  low  as  50  per  cent  of  the  1948-62 
average  at  Heppner  ajid  John  Day  to  a£  high 
as  93  per  cent  at  Eugene  and  89  per  cent  at 
Portland.  Mountain  snowpacks  have  melted 
rapidly  and  the  little  snow  th.it  remains  at 
e.xtremely  hiKh  elevations  will  add  no  ap- 
preciable   water   to   late   season   streaninows. 

ForpFts.  of  course,  are  affected  also  by  the 
drought.  The  d.uigcr  of  fire  will  be  greater 
th.in  usual  this  summer. 

The  value  of  adequate  storage  of  water 
for  irrigation  is  demoi!.-,t rated.  Without  the 
purple  irrigation  spots  on  the  map  east  of 
the  mount.ims,  the  agriculture  of  that  part 
of  Oregon  would  be  much  harder  hit  than  it 
app'.MTo  now  will  be  the  case,  and  that  is 
seriously. 

It  will  be  difficult  this  year  to  convince 
residents  of  the  drought  area  that  Oregon 
has  .surplus  wa'er  to  send  to  the  Southwest. 


LAWS  REI..\TIVE  TO  TITK  PIUNTI'JG  OF 
DOCUMENT.S 

Eitlier  Hi-'use  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  Siime  shall  be  accciiiipa- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inqvnries 
from  Congre.ss  shall  stibmit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printiitg  tue 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
doctmients  not  e.xceeding  50  p.iges  (US. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
pre.^ented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Rcprc^:enta- 
tives  or  the  Ccmmiitee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  ccmtnittee  has  reported 
^U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p    19.37, i. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  tiie 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  prinlnrj  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  lie  may  designate  any  Gov"- 
eriiment  offlcer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
With  ?.lr.  Raymond  P.  Noycs  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  Hotise  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  iSiereu 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942).  ^ 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senntors,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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Man's  Drive  for  Absolute  Security  PerOi 
His  Suryival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article,  "Man's 
Drive  for  Absolute  Security  Perils  His 
Survival"  by  Dr.  Paul  A.  Weiss,  appeared 
In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Arizona  Re- 
public. Because  I  felt  it  was  such  an 
excellent  and  interesting  article,  I  Wish 
to  share  It  with  my  colleagues  by  Insert- 
ing It  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Man's  Drive  roa  ABSOLtrrE  Secumtt  Perii,s 
His  Survival:  Noted  Professor  Warns 
Quest  for  Stress-Free  Life  Unattainable, 
Undesirablb 

I  Editor's  Note. — We  axe  endangering  our 
well-being  by  exaggerated  attempts  to  attain 
security  and  a  stress-free  life,  says  Dr.  Paul 
A.  Weiss,  a  distinguished  scientist  whose  in- 
terests range  from  theoretical  biology  to  the 
relation  between  science  and  art.  His  work 
and  thoughts  have  been  published  in  three 
books  and  289  articles,  and  he  edite  five  sci- 
entific Journals.  Bom  in  Austria  in  1898,  Dr. 
Weiss  is  a  member  of  the  most  prominent 
Bclentiflc  body  in  the  U.S.,  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sclenoee  and  its  National  Researcli 
Council,  He  is  visiting  distinguished  pro- 
fessor at  Texas  A  &:  M  University.  Dr.  Welse 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  and  beaded  the 
Laboratory  of  Developmental  Biology  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  10  years.) 
(By  Dr.  Paul  A.  Weiss,  professor  emeritus, 
Rockefeller  umversity) 

New  York. — Modem  man's  exaggerated  at- 
titudes toward  comfort  and  security  are  en- 
dangering his  physical,  mental,  social  and 
political  well-being. 

We  are  striving  for  a  100  per  cent  sectu^, 
stress-free  life  and  a  society  tiiat  will  guar- 
antee It.  But  this  l8  not  only  an  unattain- 
able goal,  it  Is  an  imdeslrable  one.  Such  a 
society  would  be  apathetic  and  Incapable  of 
surviving  biological  or  political  contingencies. 

Parents  want  to  protect  their  children 
completely  from  contact  with  germs  and  in- 
fection. But  those  who  are  not  constantly 
exposed  to  normal  or  subclinical  Infections 
do  not  develop  defenses  that  produce  a  nat- 
ural resistance  to  disease. 

Such  children  would  Buccvimb  readily  to 
their  first  accidental  or  imavoldable  exposure, 
whereas  those  with  systems  adapted  to  fight- 
ing off  disease  may  suffer  lees  serious,  even 
negligible,  harm. 

The  same  situation  exists  Intellectually. 
Parents  try  to  shield  their  offspring  from  the 
shocks  and  frustrations  of  life.  They  may 
succeed  to  the  p)olnt  where  the  children  be- 
come Incapable  of  handling  the  stressful 
situations  the  future  holds  in  store  for  them. 

adaptation    is    vrTAL    TO    SURVIVAL 

Moderate  stress  Is  necessary  to  keep  us 
alert,  responsive  and  capable.  Our  very  sur- 
vival and  a  fxUl  enjoyment  of  life  depend  on 
facing  stress  realistically  and  adapting  to  it. 

t 
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Instead  of  trying  to  eliminate  stress  we 
should  work  toward  exercising  our  capabili- 
ties to  meet  it. 

Rather  than  driving  every  time  we  have 
a  few  blocks  to  go,  we  should  walk.  Exer- 
cise keeps  our  muscles  from  withering,  and 
they  will  function  well  when  called  upon  to 
cope  with  such  things  as  mechanical  break- 
downs or  strike  shutdowns  of  motorized 
transport. 

Parents  should  not  rush  their  children  to 
doctors  for  treatment  with  antibiotics  for 
every  small,  Inslgmflcant  aliment.  Their 
bodies  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
fend  off  hazards  naturally,  whenever  this  Is 
practical. 

One  even  wonders  whether  uninterrupted 
living  in  air-conditioned  surrotmdings  might 
not,  in  the  long  rtin,  lessen  the  body's  ability 
to  adapt  to  extremes  of  temperature  that 
result  from  power  failures. 

In  the  attempt  to  rid  ourselves  of  stress 
we  are  striving  for  complete  protection  from 
hazards  in  our  environment.  But  life  is  a 
gamble  with  statistics,  and  It  is  Impossible 
to  be  100  percent  secure. 

legislative   ACTIONS    OFTEN    OVEHPROnXTTVE 

Whereas  we  once  paid  far  too  little  atten- 
tion to  car  safety,  drugs,  cancer- causing 
agents,  pollutants  and  pesticides,  we  now 
seem  to  be  viewing  them  with  unreasonable 
concern  and  alarm.  This  could  lead  to  a 
state  of  national  hypochondria. 

Certain  legislative  actions  are  overprotec- 
tlve  from  a  biological  point  of  view.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  ban  the  use  by  everyone  of 
every  substance  that  has  ever  been  shown  to 
be  potentially  harmful  to  man  or  animal. 

Actually  such  substances  may  be  a  poten- 
tial hazard  only  to  a  minute  fraction  of  peo- 
ple, or  only  in  inordinately  high  doses  or 
under  conditions  of  protracted  exposure. 

Unrealistic  purism  should  not  replace  bal- 
anced Judgment  and  a  sound  sense  of  pro- 
portions. 

Should  we  ban  strawberries  because  they 
may  cause  rash,  or  clams  becatise  some  peo- 
ple are  allergic  to  them?  Doing  tills  would 
be  no  more  unscientific  than  prohibiting  the 
use  of  tolerable  amounts  of  a  substance  Just 
because  much  larger  amounts  of  it  Increase 
the  rate  of  cancer  in  rats.    Yet  this  Is  done. 

CRANBERRY    INCIDENT   mLUSITlATEe    PITFALLS 

In  1959,  the  cranberry  Industry  In  north- 
eastem  United  States  was  serlotisly  damaged 
for  a  year  when  a  government  agency  ruled 
that  cranberries  treated  with  a  certain  pre- 
servative were  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
The  ruling  was  based  on  laboratory  tests  indi- 
cating that  the  preservative  Increased  the 
incidence  of  cancer  in  rats. 

As  it  turned  out,  a  human  would  have  had 
to  eat  bushels  of  cranberries  to  be  affected 
the  same  way  the  rats  were. 

The  social  and  political  price  of  such  exag- 
gerations of  safety  standards  Is  high.  We 
should  not  be  asking,  "Is  It  or  U  it  not  safe?" 
but  "How  much  Is  reasonably  safe?" 

Recently  the  pesticide  and  tobacco  Indus- 
tries, and  now  the  automobile  manufactur- 
ers, have  been  the  victims  of  our  unrealistic 
quest  for  absolute  security.  Surely  safety 
featiu-es  In  automobiles  can  be  Improved,  but 
you  cannot  make  automobiles  safe  by  legis- 
lative or  structural  refinements  alone. 

Congress  can  pass  a  law  requiring  that  cars 
be  made  of  rubber,  yet  the  problem  of  irre- 
sponsible drivers  will  still  exist.  One  must 
change  not  only  the  automobile  but  the  atti- 
tude of  the  driver. 


attributing  TO  ONE  CAUSE  TOO  SIMPLE 

Flat  assertions  that  cigarette  smoking 
"causes"  lung  cancer  are  an  oversimpliflca- 
tion.  Neither  lung  cancer  nor  any  other  form 
of  the  disease  is  "catised"  by  a  single  agent. 

Cancer  is  a  cumulative  process.  A  series 
of  individually  Innocuous  effects  of  smoking, 
injuries,  radiation,  diet,  hormones  and  per- 
haps viruses,  must  accumulate  in  order  to 
modify  generations  of  cells  to  the  point  where 
a  malignancy  occurs. 

Smoking  a  pack  a  day  may  provide  the 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back,  but  in 
Itself  does  not  "cause"  cancer.  Getting  an 
occasional  sun  tan  will  not  necessarily  result 
in  skin  cancer  later  in  life,  although  too 
much  sun  undoubtedly  wUl  raise  the  chance. 

Rather  than  ban  or  restrict  every  substance 
that  has  ever  been  linked  with  cancer,  re- 
gardless of  dosage.  It  would  be  more  reason- 
able to  define  the  Umlt  below  which  the  price 
of  total  denial  might  outweigh  the  minimal 
risk  involved. 

People  must  become  reconciled  to  living 
with  insecticides,  too.  In  "The  Silent  Spring- 
Rachel  Carson  was  100  per  cent  right,  but 
within  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  context 
of  the  whole  problem. 

You  cannot  turn  the  world  over  to  the  in- 
sects. Allowing  Insects,  plant  diseases  and 
weeds  to  destroy  large  amounts  of  food  would 
put  greater  stress  on  the  world  population 
than  would  a  tolerable  amount  of  pesticide 
residue  in  their  diet. 

UNBALANCED  ATTITUDES  CARRY  INTO  DEFENSE 

Present  unbalanced  attitudes  toward  man- 
made  hazards  have  led  to  inconsistencies  in 
our  views  of  defense.  An  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive fallout  shelter  program  must  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  shelters  have  to 
be  ventilated.  An  enemy  can  simply  smoke 
everyone  out  of  the  shelters  with  a  Kas 
attack. 

We  might  feel  the  use  of  chemical  (gas)  or 
biological  (germ)  warfare  is  inhumane,  but 
can  we  afford  to  take  it  for  granted  the  po- 
tential enemies  will  be  equally  sentimental? 

War  Is  Inhianane,  but  so  long  as  It  is  un- 
preventable  we  ought  to  concentrate  on  miti- 
gating its  horrors  and  consequent  suffering. 
How  to  do  this  Is  a  matter  of  calculated  rea- 
soning, not  of  emotional  binges. 

In  their  search  for  Intellectual  security 
people  want  to  pin  responsibility  for  a  given 
effect  on  a  single  "cause."  find  answer  the 
most  complex  questions  with  a  yes  or  no. 

But  we  must  reaUze  that  every  "cause"  has 
multiple  effects  and  every  "effect"  le  the  out- 
come of  a  complex  network  of  contributory 
"causes." 

By  singling  out  one  threat  of  the  causal 
fabric  as  a  basis  for  Judgment  and  decisions, 
one  gains  a  sense  of  imaginary  security  and 
self  righteousness. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY   BIOLOGICALLY   UNSOUND 

One  also  creates  an  unrealistic  world  of 
blacks  and  whites  Instead  of  recognizing  and 
adapting  to  a  real  world  characterized  by 
shades  of  gray. 

The  "normal"  and  "abnormal"  are  inte- 
grated. Transitions  lead  from  healthy  to 
sick,  from  recklessness  to  hypochrondrla, 
from  carelessness  to  overconcem. 

We  must  try  to  determine  how  wide  the 
margin  of  probable  safety  is,  then  strive  to 
stay  near  the  upper  boundary  rather  than 
rely  on  the  fallacy  that  its  lower  reacbea  wlU 
disappear  through  law,  pious  hopes  and  ad- 
entlflc  "miracles." 

Striving  for  absolute  sectirity  Is  harmful 
because  It  Is  biologically  tmsound,     What- 
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ever  else  man  Is,  he  Is  a  creature  subject  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  As  Is  the  case  with  all 
living  things,  he  has  the  choice  of  stren^fth- 
enlng  his  powers  of  coping  with  stress  o» 
letting  them  deteriorate  through  disuse. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  24.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  a  meeting  was  sponsored  by  re- 
ligious and  civic  groups  at  Brldgeton. 
HJ.,  to  expr^  community  opposition  to 
activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  of 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Wiluab^s  to  the 
community  leaders  at  the  rally  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rkmakks  OF  Senator  Harrison  Williams 

I  am  proud  to  Join  with  you  on  this  occa- 
sion. We  are  here  tonight  not  only  to  con- 
demn the  bitter  and  divisive  doctrines  of 
bigotry  and  prejudice  but  also  to  express  our 
faith  In  the  great  principle  of  America — that 
every  man  and  wcxnan  be  treated  equally 
according  to  their  merits.  Our  basic  belief 
la  that  the  quality  of  the  human  spirit  is  not 
determloed  by  the  color  of  our  skin  or  by 
th«  language  In  which  we  pray.  This  Is 
tb«  fundamental  rock  of  our  belief  In  de- 
mocracy. As  equals  In  the  eyee  of  God.  we 
must  treat  each  other  with  honor  and  with 
respect.  It  la  this  belief  which  unifies  and 
blnda  180  million  people  of  different  beliefs, 
races,  and  cultures  Into  a  common  endeavor 
to  buUd  the  Great  Society  In  America  that 
must  always  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for 
all.  More  than  automobiles,  TV  sets,  and 
washing  machines.  It  la  this  profound  belief 
In  tlte  respect  we  owe  the  human  dignity  of 
our  nelgbbors  which  Is  truly  the  American 
way  of  life. 

In  a  sense  this  Is  a  happy  occasion.  This 
gathering  to  express  our  faith  In  the  Ameri- 
can way  wlU  far  outnimiber  the  baker's 
dozen  of  bigots  who  will  gather  tomorrow  to 
warm  their  cold  and  bitter  spirits  In  the  heat 
of  a  fiery  cross  of  folly.  These  unhappy  men 
wtU  b\im  their  dross,  but  It  Is  a  cro<^  that 
gives  heat  but  no  light.  They  trtily  are  those 
,who  have  eyes  but  see  not;  who  have  ears 
but  do  not  bear.  In  claiming  to  defend 
America,  they  have  turned  their  backs  on  It. 
They  have  exiled  themselves  In  their  own 
land;  In  return  for  Its  abundance  and  great- 
ness they  give  not  love  but  hatred,  not  peace 
but  violence.  To  them  we  offer  oixr  pity  and 
our  sorrow,  because  they  have  twisted  the 
American  dream  into  a  paranoiac  nightmare. 

In  the  flickering  fire  of  their  pathetic 
cross — ^Itself  a  perversion  of  the  religious 
faith  this  cross  symbolizes — they  see  fright- 
ening shapes  of  self-created  fear.  Let  them 
frighten  ttaeoaaelvea.  The  nightmare  visions 
of  hate  peddlers  will  never  terrorize  the  true 
American — the  American  who  believes  In 
equal  JucUce  for  aU,  In  equal  opportunity  for 

The  true  American  will  reject  the  false 
pn^>heta  of  bigotry  who  are  ashamed  to  face 
the  Ugbt  of  day  and  who  hide  their  shameful 
faose  under  sheets.  The  true  American  wUl 
Join  with  other  Americans  of  good  will  to 
make    a    naUty    the    dream    of    American 


greatness  first  conceived  190  ye.irs  ago  and 
still  the  great  hope  of  our  land  and  of  the 
world.  We  turn  our  backs  on  the  darkness 
of  hatred  and  terror,  and  walk  to'A,-:ird  the 
great  light  of  freedom  and  equality  for  all. 


Condemnation  of   Bigofay — Address    hj 
Senator  Williams,  of  New  Jersey 


Economic  Takeoff  Levels  Out  in  May 

EXTEN.SION  OF  ROIARKS 

op 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  ORroriN 
I.V  THE  HOUriE  OF  REPRE-EXTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23. 1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  iiUo  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Thursday.  June 
23.  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  the  careful  consideration  of 
my  colleagues.  It  is  unfortmiate  that  it 
is  Impossible  to  reproduce  the  e.xcellent 
graphs  accompanjine:  the  article  whlcli 
illustrate  dramatically  the  dangerous 
situation  our  economy  now  faces. 

The  usual  economic  Indicators  pre.<;ent 
a  variable  pattern  for  the  month  of  May. 
Unemployment  remains  .steady,  with  no 
improvement  from  the  4-ix'rcent  level. 
Personal  income  continues  to  ri.se,  while 
gross  national  product  for  the  second 
quarter  is  expected  to  lncrea.se  slightly. 
Figures  for  May  are  not  yet  available. 

The  wholesale  price  Inde.x  remained  at 
105.5  in  May,  which  repre.sents  no 
change  from  the  April  level.  Other 
sources  indicate  that  wholesale  prices  for 
beef,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  and  eggs 
fell  during  May.  An  Increase  In  the 
price  of  various  industrial  products  ofif- 
set  the  receding  farm-products  prices. 
Plant  macliinery  Ln  particular  has  gone 
up  in  price. 

Industrial  production  gained  again  In 
May,  rising  to  154.8  percent  of  the  1957- 
59  averages.  Tlie  Commerce  Depart- 
ment reports  that  durable  goods  orders 
declined  fractionally  from  $24.2  billion 
in  April  to  $24  billion  In  May. 

A  far  more  disturbing  trend  Ls  re- 
flected by  a  retail  sales  drop  from  $25.2 
billion  to  $24.4  bUlion.  Wl^en  the.se  fig- 
ures are  compared  with  March  sales  of 
$25.5  bUlion,  It  Is  seen  that  retail  sales 
have  declined  4.3  percent  in  the  last  3 
months. 

The  steadily  Increasing  production 
figures  and  the  marked  decrease  in  re- 
tail sales  lead  to  the  lne\-i table  con- 
clusion that  inventories  are  rapidly  ex- 
panding. It  is  a  small  wonder  that 
economists  are  expressing  concern  over 
these  discouraging  statistics.  The  fig- 
ures cited  above  were  collected  from  a 
period  when  interest  rates,  prices,  and 
the  cost  of  living  continued  to  climb.  It 
is  obvious  from  this  data  that  there  Is  no 
economic  jastification  for  the  high  inter- 
est rate  policy  pursued  so  vigorously  by 
Uie  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  tacitly 
supported  by  the  inaction  of  tlie  admin- 
istration. 

The  only  effective  remedy  to  the 
much-discussed  InflationaiT  trend  in  our 
economy  Is  to  utilize  the  forces  of  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  down  the  continuing 
escalation  of  interest  rates. 


Economic   T.\KEorp  Levels  Out  in  M.\t 
(By  Leonard  H.  Lempert) 

A  mixed  pattern  of  movements  In  the  eco- 
nomic Indicators  In  May  clearly  suggests  th.it 
the  accelerated  upward  pace  of  lat-e  1960  and 
early  1906  Is  moderating. 

The  iinemplo\-ment  rate  moved  up  from 
3.7  in  April  to  4  percent  In  May,  the  largest 
increaso  in  some  time. 

The  unemployment  situation  has  scea  no 
improvement  since  February,  1956. 

Nonagricultural  employment  improved  in 
May  by  166.000  workers,  compared  Uj  the 
-strike-restricted  gain  of  15,000  in  April.  The 
May  rise  was  consideraljly  more  subdued  th.in 
the  417.000  rise  in  M.irch. 

Wliolcsale  conmiodlty  prices  held  steady  in 
May  at  Uie  April  Index  level  of  105  5.  Ltjwor 
prices  for  farm  products  counterbalanced 
hi^-her  prices  for  industrial  products. 

RETAIL    SALES    REVISED 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  indiu';- 
trial  production  rose  to  154.8  in  May  iro'.:\ 
133  4  In  April,  exceeding  tlie  April  gain  but 
falling  short  of  the  rise  in  March. 

Probably  the  most  unusual  development  of 
recent  months  has  been  the  April  and  M-iy 
decreases  In  retail  sales. 

Sinc«  our  report  last  month,  the  Cen.sus 
Bureau  has  revised  April  reUil  sales  down  to 
$25.0  bilUon  from  the  »25  2  billion  first  re- 
ported and  has  Issued  a  preliminary  May  sales 
figure  of  J24.4  billion. 

The  two-month  decline  of  4.3  percent  from 
March's  $26.5  billion  is  the  largest  such  de- 
cline since  1952.  Much  of  the  two-montli 
decline  was  attributable  to  lower  automobile 
sales. 

Groas-national-product  data  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1966  will  not  be  avaUable  for  some 
time  yet. 

If.  however,  the  retail  sales  figures  hold  for 
April  and  May  and  are  not  subsequently  re- 
vised upward,  a  considerably  smaller  GNP 
gain  is  probable  in  the  second  quarter  of  1966 
than  for  the  first  qtiarter. 

INCOME    HrrS    PEAK 

With  prices  continuing  to  rise,  the  GNP 
Increase  in  constant  1956  dollars  should  com- 
pare even  less  favorably  with  Its  first-quarter 
Increase. 

Personal  Income  roee  about  $2.25  billion 
(at  an  amiual  rate)  In  May  to  a  record  an- 
nual rate  level  of  $565  billion. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  the  nonagricultural 
employment  experience,  the  May  Increase  iu 
personal  Income  exceeded  the  April  gain 
slightly,  but  was  well  below  the  March  gain 
of  $4  billion  (at  an  annual  rate). 

Although  the  drastic  slowing  of  the  econ-  ' 
omy's  upward  pace  In  April  was  not  repeated 
In  May,  the  economic  Indicators  as  a  whole 
reveal  that  May  was  still  a  month  of  rela- 
tively subdued  gains  in  the  economy. 


Appreciation    Dinner    for    Col. 
Leonard 


Waldron 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  24,  1966 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  at  an  apprecia- 
tion dinner  for  Col.  Waldron  Leonard, 
sponsored  by  his  friends  of  the  American 


•^ 


June  21,  1966 
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Lesion,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Saturday, 
May  21,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

Remarks  op  Senator  Ralph  W.  Tarborough 
AT  Appreciation  Dinner  pob  Col.  Waldron 
Leonard,  Sponsored  by  Friends  op  thk 
American  Legion,  Washington,  D.C,  Sat- 
urday, May  21,  1966 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  Join 
with  all  of  you  here  to  show  our  appreciation 
to  Col.  Waldron  E.  Leonard.  Seldom  do  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  ikying  tribute  to 
such  an  outstanding  man,  and  such  an  out- 
standing defender  and  supporter  of  veterans. 
Recognition  of  Colonel  Leonard  Is  shown  In 
the  editorial  from  Stars  and  Stripes  which  I 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  10,  1966,  to  show  what  a  wonderful 
Job  he  has  done. 

The  editorial  said.  In  tribute  to  his  many 
virtues:  "To  believe  that  he  will  not  be  sin- 
cerely missed  in  his  accustomed  haunts,  that 
his  retirement  will  go  unremarked  or  vi-ill  not 
take  some  of  the  individuality,  color,  interest 
and  human  warmth  which  his  longtime  sym- 
pathetic and  hiunane  qiuUitles  brought  to 
every  veteran's  problem  which  touched  their 
lives,  their  Interest*,  and  the  welfare  of  their 
loved  ones,  would  be  unrealistic  and  untrue." 
Stars  and  Stripes  called  Colonel  Leonard 
the  Capital's  "most  outstanding  veteran',  an 
appellation  all  of  us  will  agree  Is  most  fitting. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  before  his  re- 
tirement. Colonel  Leonard  served  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition, 
he  has  been  department  service  officer  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  department  of  the 
American  Legion  and  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Area  CouncU  of  Veterans  Organiza- 
tions, representing  22  major  veterans  groups 
In  the  District.  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
Waldron  Leonard  is  not  one  to  work  in  behalf 
of  veterans  only  during  official  working 
hovns;  his  support  of  veterans,  his  assistance 
to  them,  Is  an  avocation  as  well  as  a  vocation, 
and  he  has  devoted  his  total  life  to  it,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  even  when  officially 
"retired." 

The  colonel's  e.forts  In  and  around  this 
area  involve  far  more  than  what  I  have  al- 
ready said.  He  Is  an  active  member  in  civic; 
patriotic,  and  religious  organizations  in  thli 
area;  a  member  of  the  advisory  commute* 
for  the  USO,  both  national  and  local;  he  hai 
served  as  the  representative  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  on  many  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  veterans  and  patriotic  af- 
fairs; he  has  worked  diligently  on  veterans' 
participation  in  four  presidential  inaugurals, 
and  has  been  recognized  for  this  work  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  national  chair- 
men of  the  Inaugural  committees.  The  dls- 
ting:uished  service  awards  and  special  cita- 
tions the  colonel  has  received  number  well 
over  a  hundred  and  give  further  testimony 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  he  has  done  and 
the  wide  range  of  the  people  who  have  been 
helped  by  him  and  who  recognize  his  ability. 
Before  he  came  to  Washington,  Colonel 
Leonard  lived  in  Texas.  Unfortunately,  I 
cannol;  claim  him  as  a  native,  as  he  was  bom 
In  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Fortunately 
for  Texas,  he  went  there  and  left  a  great  mark 
on  the  State  before  he  left  to  come  here  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  had  already  be- 
gun to  develop  his  experience  working  in  be- 
half of  veterans  in  West  Virginia,  before  he 
went  to  Texas. 

His  Involvement  In  veterans  affairs  In 
Texas,  something  he  did  In  addition  to  run- 
ning a  business,  led  to  his  being  named  to 
President  Hoover's  Central  Relief  Committee 
to  help  eliminate  unemployment. 

He  would  put  In  many  hotirs  of  his  time 
trying  to  obtain  Justice — and  getting  it — for 
ex-servicemen  who  were  not  getting  the  serv- 
ice or  beneflte  or  treatment  they  were  en- 


titled to.  He  looked  Into  suspicious  situ- 
ations and  battled  past  stodgy  administra- 
tors to  get  to  the  heart  of  problems — showing 
he  had  a  heart  and  was  not  Just  an  adminis- 
trator or  well-meaning  do-gooder.  The  same 
sympathy  for  the  Individual  serviceman  is 
one  of  the  fine  characterlBtlcs  for  which  we 
honor  him  tonight — and  it  is  a  trait  he  kept 
throughout  the  period  when  he  himself  be- 
came an  administrator. 

Colonel  Leonard  started  his  fine  adminis- 
trative career  working  with  veterans  In 
Texas,  where  he  was  State  director  of  the 
department  of  veterans  affairs  for  2  years. 
It  Is  his  continuing  work  In  this  area  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  we  are 
here  to  honor  tonight. 

And  while  he  was  director  of  veterans  af- 
fairs here  in  the  District  he  worked  with  me 
for  seven  long  years  to  effectively  aid  In  pass- 
ing the  cold  war  GI  bill  under  which  three 
million  discharged  veterans  will  be  eligible 
to  go  to  school  next  Wednesday,  June  1  and 
two  million  more  by  1970.  I  am  proud  to  be 
here  tonight  to  help  honor  the  veterans' 
veteran. 


Ted  Yates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Bemie  Harrison,  of  the  Evening 
Star,  has  written  a  short  colimm  on  Mr. 
Ted  Yates,  a  producer  of  NBC's  docu- 
mentary shows  which  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

I  first  got  to  know  Ted  when  he  was 
given  the  task  of  producing  the  show 
"Congress  Needs  Help"  and  was  greatly 
Impressed  with  him  and  his  apparent 
ability  to  immediately  grasp  the  prob- 
lems at  hand.  He  has  used  this  talent 
with  much  success  in  his  production  of 
documentaries  dealing  with  world  prob- 
lems. At  the  present  time  he  is  en  route 
to  southeast  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting together  a  factual  report  on  the  sit. 
uatlon  which  exists  In  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Ted  Yates  is  not  looking  for  headlines. 
Ted  Yates  looks  for  facts  and  facts  only. 
He  Is  a  responsible  news  reporter  and  Is 
the  type  reporter  that  we  need  more  of 
today. 

NBC's  Own  "Action  Line"  Man 
(By  Bcrnle  Harrison) 

Ted  Yates  has  gone  a  iMig  way  In  TV  since 
those  X-ray  Interviews  he  directed  for  Mike 
Wallace.  He's  on  his  way  to  Japan  now.  en 
route  to  Viet  Nam,  Laoo  and  Cambodia,  to 
film  another  TV  documentary,  and  for  a  t^- 
«um6  of  where  he's  been  lately,  a  look  at  his 
"The  Undeclared  War"  show  tonight  (9 
o'clock,  WRC-4)    is  suggested. 

Yates  U  a  pesky  sort  oC  a  fellow.  He's 
NBC's  unofficial  trouble-«hooter,  a  ferret  by 
nature.  I  suspect.  He  alwajrs  seems  to  be  re- 
minding us — when  our  attention  Is  riveted 
elsewhere — that  we've  got  more  troubles 
than  we  thought  we  had,  and  no  use  coeylng 
them  under  the  rug. 

His  special  tonight  focused  on  the  violence 
that  has  taken  place  (and  etill  Is)  in  Pan- 
ama, Colombia  and  Guatemala.  The  pro- 
gram vlslta  Peru,  too,  for  a  look  at  some  of 
the  things  that  are  happening — at  last — un- 


der a  progressive  regime.  "I  was  In  Lima 
in  •62."  he  told  me.  "and  there  were  certain 
qu.arters  no  'gringo'  could  visit.  There's  an 
air  of  excitement  there  now  in  the  imlver- 
Eitles;  the  new  president  is  using  the  armed 
forces  as  a  construction  and  transportation 
unit,  to  build  ronds.  hospitals,  schools  and 
airlift  doctors  and  teachers." 

Yat^?s  has  a  poignant  postcrlpt  on  his  fine 
recent  documentary-  on  the  Belgian  Congo 
He  got  a  letter  from  that  60-year-old  Jean 
Gabin-esque  French  planter  who  had  gone 
back  Into  the  Jungle  to  his  old  plantation, 
from  which  he  had  been  driven,  to  see  If  it 
might  be  rebuUt.  He  w.^  too  old  to  begin 
again,  the  planter  thought,  but  once  having 
revisited  his  mined  est.ate  where  he  was  so 
happily  welcomed  by  his  former  workers,  he 
realized  he  could  no  longer  stay  In  the  Congo. 
He  could  not  stay  In  L^opoldvUle,  without 
going  back,  and  he  wa£  too  old  and  too  broke 
to  go  back.  So  he  packed  up.  went  back  to 
Belgium,  and  opened  a  little  dress  shop.  Alas. 

Yates  is  the  same  fellow  who  produced  that 
disturbing  special  on  the  CIA.  well  ahead  of 
the  later  controversy.  So  far.  the  caliber  and 
relevance  of  his  work  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  his  colleagues  in  the  in- 
dustry at  award  time.  I  noted  this  in  a 
column  and  he  sent  me  a  thank-you  note, 
saying  he'd  given  up  on  Emmy's  a  long  Ume 
ago.  I  got  the  impression  he  couldn't  care 
less. 

On  the  way  back  from  Viet  Nam,  Inciden- 
tally, he  plans  to  stop  over  at  those  Pacific 
Islands  (Eniwetok,  etc.)  "we  hold  In  trust 
and  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with." 
Yates  is  a  trouble-maker,  that's  what  he  Is, 
and  if  hell  only  give  us  a  special  which  we 
could  watch  contentedly,  there  might  be 
more  bric-a-brac  on  lUs  shelf. 


Sinister    Plan    To    Bury    Our    American 
Shipbuilding  and  Shipping  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  washinoton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23, 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's  Washington  Post  has  an  article 
deaUng  with  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Congressional  Organiza- 
tion. One  of  these  recommendations  Is 
in  accordance  with  the  whispers  that 
have  been  circulating  on  Capitol  Hill,  to 
the  effect  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Is 
scheduled  for  elimination  and  its  Juris- 
diction Is  to  be  transferred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

As  such,  a  policy  of  the  Democratic 
administration  and  its  leader,  President 
Johnson,  in  burying  opposition  to  his 
maritime  policy,  is  coming  to  light. 
First,  the  President  asks  for  a  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  In  which 
would  be  merged  the  once  Independent 
Maritime  Administration,  established  as 
it  was  to  protect  and  promote  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  adequate  for  na- 
tional defense. 

Now.  a  sinister  proposal  Is  revealed,  to 
do  away  with  the  legislative  committee 
that  has  been  attempting  to  resist  the 
executive  branch's  program  to  down- 
grade American  ships  and  shipbuilding. 
It  looks  like  someone's  fine  hand  Is  be- 
hind this  idea. 
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The  House  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee has  been  bipartisan  in  seeking  to  re- 
store, ttie  onetime  Independence  of  the 
Maritime  Agency. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  committee  passed 
a  resolution  opposing  the  plan  to  buiy 
the  Maritime  Agency  in  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

I  hope  the  American  people  realize 
what  this  means.  It  means  that 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
plans  to  have  American  ships  bull'  In 
foreign  yards  and  thereby  eliminate 
more  than  20,000  jobs,  as  called  for  by 
the  recent  task  force  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

It  means  scrapping  the  policy  of  main- 
taining American-flag  ships  for  defense 
and  abdicating  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  that  are  in  the  proces.s  of 
building  new  merchant  ships  to  a  number 
many  times  ours. 

If  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  is  done  away  with,  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  adroitly  eliminated  the 
chief  source  of  opposition  to  Its  policy 
to  downgrade  American  shipbuilding  and 
shipping.  As  such,  the  move  will  be  a 
sad  page  in  the  history  of  this  once  great 
maritime  Nation. 

Next,  the  United  SUtes  will  be  abdi- 
cating all  sovereignty  and  sharing  with 
Panama  the  management  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  administration  acts  like 
there  Is  no  need  for  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  may  be 
the  richest  nation  on  earth,  but  under 
President  Johnson's  maritime  policy,  we 
are  certainly  not  acting  like  the  wisest. 


June  2'i,  1900 


Watershed  Program  Guides  Land  Use 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAi,iroE>riA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20.  1966 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  proper 
planning  of  our  land  and  water  resources 
ia  a  basic  concern  of  our  rapidly  growing 
Nation.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than 
in  California,  and  nowhere  in  California 
Is  It  more  true  than  In  the  dynamic  San 
Franclaco-Sacramento  areas. 

The  Fourth  Congressional  District. 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent,  is  locatecL 
next  door  to  both  of  these  metropolitan" 
centers.  The  district  occupies  the  east- 
em  slope  of  the  coastal  range ;  it  Is  scenic 
and  accessible  to  a  great  urban  popula- 
tion that  seeks  and  needs  close-by  out- 
door recreational  opportunities. 

The  seven  counties  of  the  fourth  dis- 
trict offer  many  Ideal  possibUities  for  ex- 
tensive and  diversified  recreational  ac- 
tivity. This  purpose— and  others  serving 
urban  and  rural  needs — can  be  realized 
only  through  the  wise  development  of 
available  land  and  water  resources. 

The  small  watershed  program.  Public 
Law  55«,  is  <Hie  of  the  Nation's  chief 
means  of  proper  land  and  water  conser- 
vation and  use.  Under  this  program, 
which  Is  administered  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  \J3.  Department 


of  Agriculture,  our  lands  are  protected 
from  flooding,  our  L'ood  soils  are  kept  on 
the  land  where  they  support  nccdtxi  vege- 
tation, water  storase  is  provided  for 
municipal,  industrlaJ,  and  agricultural 
use.  and  entire  watersheds  are  made 
suitable  for  rccrration,  wildlife  preserva- 
tion, and  other  developments  that  serve 
the  national  welfare  and  bring  prosperity 
to  the  local  residents. 

Tut.  small  watershed  projects  ore  un- 
der construction  in  the  fourth  district 

Adobe  Creek  in  I  ake  County,  and  Ulatis 
Creek  in  Solano  County.  In  addition  to 
water.'^hed  protections  and  fiood  preven- 
tion, the  .-^dobe  Creek  plan  provides  for 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  and  the 
sponsors  of  the  Ulatis  Creek  project  want 
to  add  recreation  as  a  puiTX)se  of  the 
development.    They  axe  wi.se  to  do  so. 

One  other  Public  Law  566  project  ha.^ 
been  approved  for  USDA  planning  a.s.sist- 
ance.  the  1.32,000-acre  Willow  Slouph 
project  in  Yolo  County.  ITii.s  ambitious 
project  will  provide  for  fish  and  wildlife 
protection,  recreation,  and  dralnase,  In 
addition  to  flood  prevention. 

The  Upper  Stoney  Creek  proiect  cov- 
ering 2J8.500  acres,  is  now  awaiting  ap- 
proval in  Washington,  c^nd  the  possibility 
of  initiating  four  other  projects — three 
in  Yolo  County  and  one  is  Solano 
County— Is  being  investigated.  Two  ad- 
ditional area':,  in  Sutter  and  Lake  Coun- 
ties, have  indicated  an  interest  in  water- 
shed development, 

I  am  gratified  by  thi.s  response  to  the 
small  watershed  proErram.  Those  of  us 
who  have  followed  the  outstanding  .suc- 
cess of  small  watershed  projects'  have 
watched  with  great  satisfaction  the 
growth  of  this  program  throughout  the 
Nation,  An  enlightened  American  so- 
ciety will,  I  am  confident,  continue  to 
assure  the  further  strengthening  of  the 
small  watershed  approach  to  resource 
conservation  and  development. 


year  he  pointed  out  that  the  Index  it,=;elf  hxs 
ri^cn  11.6".  C«t  of  services  and  housing 
went  up  20  :  :  medical  and  heiUth  costs  were 
up  25',  ;  recreation  up  16';.. 

Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  96  foods  at  retajl 
h:-^  risen  only  0  4'-..  Among  these,  butter 
has  gone  up  6.7  ;  ;  cheese  h;vs  risen  20':; 
and,  a  half-gallon  of  milk  h.as  advanced  onlv 
2,6'    ,  ■* 

We  know  figures  can  be  tricky,  but  we 
would  like  to  hoar  the  President's  .story  ag.Uii 
Just  to  make  sure  we  iieard  right. 

I  suggest  that  before  an  accu.sing 
fi.vger  is  pointed  at  a'^riculturc  making  it 
the  scapegoat,  the  admini.stration  would 
do  well  to  keep  account  of  its  own  herd 

of  goats. 


L.WV.i    REL.\TIVE    TO    THE    PRINTINa    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
d'X-ument  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
fiozn  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (Uy 
Code,  title  44,  sec,  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  tlie 
Public  Printer,  and  no  e.xtra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
I U  S,  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p   1937) 


Food  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP    ILLIN03 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13.  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnois.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  most  perceptive  edi- 
torial which  iUastrates  the  administra- 
tion's rather  surrealistic  interpretation 
of  food  prices  in  trying  to  place  infla- 
tionary blame  on  agriculture. 

The  editorial  appeared  In  the  Dairy 
Record  on  June  8.  1966,  as  follows: 
Hows  Ti!,\T  Again? 

President  Johnsons  claim  that  -food  prices 
and  three  metals  are  respoaKlble  for  80  ,, 
of  Inflation'  rankled  agriculture  perhaps 
more  ihaji  any  other  statement  made  m  re- 
cent months, 

Glenn  Lake,  president  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  recently  made  an  in- 
tereetlng  comparison  of  some  of  the  elements 
which  go  Into  the  Cost  of  Living  Index 
Over  a  ten -year  period  ending  Feb,  28  of  thia 


GOVERN!JENT  PUBLICA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
.Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
t.ons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (US,  Code,  title  44  sec  7'-'i 
Supp    2),  •      -  . 


PRIN-nNG   OF  CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senritor,  Representative,  or  Delegate  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(o  s  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record 


Dr.  Tsanoff's  Speech  on  Intellectual  Free- 
dom at  Rice  University,  Timely  Today 


Appendix 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 
current  heated   controversies  on  many 
college    campuses    give    evidence    from 
time  to  time  of  the  same  atmosphere  that 
existed  during  the  early  1950's.    We  find 
community  groups  calling  for  the  expul- 
sion of  college  and  high  school  teachers 
who  take  a  position  on  issues  which  dif- 
fers from  their  own  or  which  dares  to 
question  the  current  majority  opinion. 
The  battle  for  academic  and  intellectual 
freedom  Is  a  continuing  one.    We  must 
realize  that,  even  when  we  violently  ob- 
ject to  what  Is  being  said,  we  must  de- 
fend the  right  of  a  person  to  say  his 
thoughts.    As  many  distinguished  jurists 
have    said,    freedom   of    speech    means 
nothing   unless   it  Is   freedom   for   the 
thought  we  hate,  not  just  for  the  thought 
with  which  we  agree. 

Because  the  subject  of  "intellectual 
freedom"  Is  of  continuing  Importance, 
a  statement  made  over  a  decade  ago  by 
Dr.  R.  A.  Tsnaoff,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  the  Rice  Institute,  has  continu- 
ing relevance.  Dr.  Tsanoff,  a  native  of 
Bulgaria  and  a  naturalized  American 
citizen,  holds  degrees  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege and  Cornell  Unuiverslty  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Rice  Institute 
faculty  since  1914.  Dr.  Tsanoff's  speech 
entitled  "Intellectual  Freedom,"  was  de- 
livered to  the  Rice  Institute  Student 
Forum  in  April  1953.  Because  of  the 
timeliness  of  the  subject,  the  speech  is 
deserving  of  wide  circulation. 

In  his  speech.  Dr.  Tsanoff  stresses  the 
Importance  of  free  inquiry,  stating  that 
"Truth  does  not  need  police  protection 
but  only  support  by  adequate  evidence." 
He  wants  the  Individual  professor  to  be 
able  to  explore  all  ideas  without  restric- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  thought  in  Dr.  Tsanoff's 
speech  most  relevant  for  us  today  is  this: 

This  principle  of  Intellectual  freedom  ap- 
plies In  college  teaching  Just  as  truly  as  It 
does  In  scientific  or  scholarly  research  If 
ecclesiastic  or  civil  authorities  or  weli-or- 
ganlzed  factions  In  our  society  shoiUd  suc- 
ceed In  enforcing  on  teachers  the  obUgatlon 
to  teach  certain  definite  ideas  and  to  oppose 
certain  other  books,  then  the  whole  process 
of  education   would  be  compromised. 

No  real  training  of  young  minds  In  the 
pursuit  of  truth  wotild  be  possible  If  the 
students  saw  In  their  teachers  men  who  were 
obliged  to  teach  them  the  way  they  did  for 
otherwise  they  would  lose  their  Jobs  and  get 
Into  ftirther  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Dr.  Tsanoff's  speech 


be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rec- 
ord today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Intellectual  Freedom 
(Foreword.— In  this  address  before  the 
Rice  students  the  distinguished  Dr  Tsanoff 
states  brilUantly  the  case  for  Intellectual 
Freedom.  His  emphasis  on  the  obUgaUons 
which  go  with  It  are  particularly  timely  as 
we  see  freedom  assaulted  under  the  guise  of 
protection  and  Its  defense  neglected  through 
faUure  of  appreciation  of  the  duties  It 
brings.— Walter  G.  Hall.) 

DEFINmON 

The  Student  Forum  at  Rice  has  shown 
good  Judgment  In  bringing  us  together  to 
consider  the  problem  of  Intellectual  freedom 
for  It  concerns  the  very  life  and  spirit  to 
which  a  university  community  is  dedicated 
And  In  dealing  with  intellectual  freedom  it 
is  natural  that  we  here  should  emphasize 
especially  its  rights  and  its  responsibilities 
In  colleges  and  universities. 

So  now  let  us  ask  our  question:  "What  Is 
the  freedom  which  we  college  and  university 
students  and  faculty  need  and  which  we  have 
a  right  to  demand  and  a  duty  to  defend?" 
Chief  function 
This  so-called  academic  freedom   Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  very  character  of  our  Institu- 
tions.    A  college  or  a  university  has  as  its 
chief  function   the  preservation,  the  trans- 
mission,  and    the   expansion   of   knowledge 
Its  main  purpose  Is  the  attainment  of  truth.' 
It  Is  not  accidental   that  the  two  oldest 
American    universities.    Harvard    and    Tale 
have  the  word  "truth,"  "Veritas,-  engraved' 
on  their  seals.     Now  truth  can  be  defended 
In  oiUy  one  way,  by  being  proved  and  estab- 
lished In  fair  Inquiry.    And  error  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  being  prohibited,  but  only  by  be- 
ing disproved  and  refuted. 
Truth 
■Truth  does  not  need  police  protection,  but 
only  support  by  adequate  evidence.    We  need 
the  truth,  and  so  we  must  have  the  facts 
Universities,    I    mean    real    universities,    are 
dedicated  to  this  sort  of  fair  Inquiry.     That 

^i^^J7'\i^''  "'^^  ""^^  ^^P^^  of  free 
?^»^;  ?^  """  "P^'*  °^  consecration  to  the 
truth  Is  the  surest  guarantee  of  freedom. 

TT„*?°  *•  w*  ^'■?"*  °^  ^^^  "^"  Building  at  the 
Umverslty  of  Texas  are  engraved  theS  words, 
and  they  come  from  the  New  Testament- 
Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  These  words  should 
be  Cherished  as  the  charter  of  university 
educaUon  In  a  democratic  society. 

This  unprejudiced  pursuit  of  the  truth 
has  been  opposed  by  dogmatic  minds,  who 
imva  feared  that  some  cherished  doctrines  of 
theirs  might  be  upset.  In  some  periods  of 
our  civilization  these  dogmatists  have  been 
ecc  eslastlcs,  In  other  periods  they  have  been 
political  or  social  reactionaries. 

Galileo 
When  Galileo  formulated  his  principle*  of 
modem  astroncany,  he  was  accused  by  the 
Inquisition  of  teaching  doctrines  contrary  to 
God's  truth.  His  answer  to  the  Judges 
should  be  remembered.  He  told  the  holy 
lathers  that  he  was  a  scientist,  and  that  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  try  not  to  dis- 
agree with  God's  truth  was  to  make  his  truth 
as  true  as  possible.  The  Judgment  ot  pos- 
terity  has  sustained  Galileo. 


In  our  day  the  government  of  Communist 
Russia  has  prohibited  the  teaching  of  the 
generally  accepted  biological  theory  that  ac- 
quired characteristics  are  not  inheritable 
Now  It  is  conceivable  that  future  sclenUflc 
investigation  may  prove  that  this  doctrine  U 
an  error,  but  this  could  not  be  achieved  by 
prohibition,  but  In  only  one  way,  by  Investi- 
gation. 

Scand/il 
Such  legislation  In  matters  of  scientific 
truth  Is  a  scandal  and  a  disaster  to  Russian 
science.  And  it  would  be  a  disaster  to  us 
too.  If  we  were  to  follow  In  our  education  the 
Communist  policy  of  intellectual  repression 
in  any  field.  The  best  way  to  preserve  our- 
selves from  Communist  corruption  is  not  to 
imitate  the  Communist  poUcles.  The  rule 
Is  very  simple:  Do  not  repeat  the  Communist 
evils. 

INTELLECTUAL  FREEDOM 

This  principle  of  Intellectual  freedom  ap- 
plies In  college  teaching  Just  as  truly  as  It 
does  In  scientific  or  scholarly  research.  If 
ecclesiastic  or  civil  authorities  or  well-orga- 
nized factions  in  our  society  should  succeed 
in  enforcing  on  teachers  the  obUgatlon  to 
teach  certain  definite  Ideas  and  to  oppose 
certain  other  books,  then  the  whole  process 
of  education  would  be  compromised. 

No  real  training  of  young  mJnds  In  the 
pursuit  of  truth  would  be  possible.  If  the 
students  saw  in  their  teachers  men  who  were 
obliged  to  teach  them  the  way  they  did  for 
otherwise  they  would  lose  their  Jobs  and  get 
Into  further  trouble. 

The  cornerstone  of  a  real  university  is  in- 
tellectual Integrity. 

Investigation 
You  can  see.  then,  why  free  Inquiring 
minds  resist  curbs  and  shackles.  The  spirit 
of  resistance  to  compulsion  In  thinking  Is  a 
bulwark  to  our  democratic  freedom  all 
around  and  especially  in  a  period  of  crisis 
like  the  present.  The  way  to  safeguard  o\u- 
young  minds,  and  our  old  minds  too  from 
pernicious  errors,  is  to  examine  and  under- 
stand those  errors,  to  see  why  they  are  errors 
and  pernicious. 

It  has  been  welLsald  that  the  first  foreign 
language  which  a  people  should  learn  is  the 
language  of  their  chief  enemies.  So  it  Is 
also  Important  for  us  to  understand  thor- 
oughly the  doctrines  and  the  propaganda  of 
Communism. 

There  are  some  people  among  us  who 
think  that  If  our  college  students  should 
read  a  communist  book  they  would  be  con- 
verted to  communism.  We  on  the  other 
hand  believe  that  erroneous  and  false  doc- 
trines have  to  be  understood  In  order  to  be 
really  rejected.  The  better  we  understand 
the  communist  teachings  and  the  commu- 
nist practices,  the  more  clearly  we  can  see 
how  communism  threatens  our  whole  demo- 
craUc  civilization  and  Its  great  human 
values,  the  more  InteUigenUy  we  can  then 
resist  its  insidious  Influence. 

RESPONSIBILITIKS 

thave  endeavcffed  so  far  to  give  my  reasons 
for  my  firm  beUef  In  Intellectual  freedom 
Now,  however,  I  am  bound  to  consider  the 
other  aspect  of  this  problem,  as  I  see  It  in 
our  university  life:  namely,  the  responsibil- 
ities of  academic  freedom. 

A  great  modem  Uberal  ex^H-essed  a  pro- 
found truth  which  is  relevant  to  our  dU- 
cuaslon  tonight.  He  wrote:  "A  man  has  a 
moral  right  to  that  freedom  which  he  re- 
quires for  the  performance  of  his  duties." 
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Why  do  I  demand  freedom  of  teaching  and 
reae»rch7  Because  I  need  that  freedom  In 
order  to  live  a  life  of  Intellectual  Integrity, 
to  seek  and  find  the  truth.  Therefore.  In  my 
claaaea  and  in  my  writings,  I  should  examine 
and  rtlsfniw  all  Ideas  fairly.  Surely  I  should 
not  take  advantage  of  my  students'  truth  In 
me,  I  should  not  give  them  a  biased  account 
of  tlM  facts  and  the  ideas  with  which  I  am 
dealing. 

r^ir  inquirg 

As  all  of  us  know,  even  with  the  most  fair- 
minded  intentions  a  professor  Is  apt  to  con- 
vey in  his  teaching  his  own  partiality  to  some 
Ideas  rather  than  to  others.  But  Just  on  that 
account,  I  say,  I  shoijld  always  try  to  he  as 
objective  as  possible.  wTiat  is  most  import- 
ant Is  that  I  give  my  students  good  evidence 
of  the  spirit  of  fair  Inquiry,  both  In  what  I 
advocate  and  In  what  I  oppose. 

Another  Important  responsibility  of  aca- 
demic fraedom  is  that  university  minds,  both 
professor  and  students,  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  social-practical  power  of  Ideas. 
their  bearing  on  men's  daily  lives.  We  should 
do  our  thinking  with  responsible  socially- 
minded  regard  for  the  security  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  and  not  betray  their 
trust  in  US. 

Power  of  ideas 

Ideas  are  not  mere^  playthings  for  aca- 
demic minds.  The  social  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  them  may  ^>ell  blessing  or  disaster 
for  our  nation.  The  Issue  between  Com- 
munism and  American  democracy  is  not  Just 
a  pair  of  altematlvea  for  idle  debaters.  It  is 
an  issue  of  life  or  death  for  our  civilization. 

In  dealing  with  this  issue,  or  with  the  re- 
lated Ideas  ot  social -poll  Ileal  order,  or  of 
moral  principles,  or  religious  problems,  those 
of  us  who  xlgl^T  demand  intellectual  free- 
dom should  never  forget  the  responsibilities 
which  that  freedom  entails.  Let  me  repeat : 
We  have  a  right  to  Intellectuai  freedom — in 
order  that  we  taa.y  perform  our  duties  In  our 
American  way  of  life. 

spsccnc  ponrrs 

I  have  dealt  so  far  with  the  basic  Issues  In 
our  discussion.  Will  you  allow  me  a  few  mo- 
menta now  to  consider  one  or  two  specific 
points  which  are  being  raised  in  our  day,  and 
Which  I  do  not  wish  In  any  way  to  evade. 

The  question  Is  asked:  Should  American 
colleges  and  ualversltlas  retain  on  their  fa- 
culties mem  hers  of  the  Communist  Party? 
ICy  answer  to  this  question  Is  an  emphatic 
No,  and  I  should  like  to  explain  my  reasons 
Xor  my  answer. 

We  should  exclude  the  comjnunist  party 
professor  not  because  we  regard  bis  opinion 
as  erroneous,  but  because  by  his  communist 
party  membership  he  has  identified  himself 
with  an  organized  world  conspiracy  to  destroy 
freedom  of  discussion  in  America  as  it  has 
tM«n  destroyed  already  In  the  communist 
countries. 

Suppression 

Throuchout  the  world  the  Communist 
ftrty,  as  shown  by  Its  poUoles  wherever  it  has 
gained  poUtleal  power,  bas  suppressed  intel- 
lectual frBsdonv  It  stands  In  the  world  to- 
day as  the  amsd  aeemy  o(  the  very  spirit 
of  fair-minded  Inquiry  to  which  universities 
are  dedicated. 

A  man  w1k>  bas  idsattflsd  himself  with  the 
organlaed  enemies  of  Intellectual  freedom  is 
not  entitled  to  claim  the  protection  of  intel- 
leetual  frserti.ini  so  that  he  nuiy  destroy  it. — 
TUw,  tor  tnstanco.  our  meeting  tonight.  We 
liaT*  DO  doubt  persons  of  different  opinions 
In  our  audience.  I  say,  let  them  stand  up 
freely  and  saps  ess  tlielr  Ideas.  But  we  can- 
not aOow  any  of  tbem  to  oon^tre  and  break 
up  our  meetrng  of  tree  rtlsrussion, 

We  sball  tolerate  disagreement  of  opinion. 
but  we  Shaa  not  talents  organised  intoler- 
ance aad  disruption,  whether  It  be  com- 
munist or  tksotst  disruption  or  any  other 
kind. 


JelJerson 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  word.'3-''.of  a  great 
American.  Thomas  Jefferson,  from  his  Presi- 
dential Inaugural  Addrees  of  1801.  Jeffer- 
son said:  "If  there  be  any  aniong  us  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union  or  change 
its  republican  form.  let  them  sUmd  undis- 
turbed as  monuments  of  Uie  safety  with 
Which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
Where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  It." 

Note  Jefferson's  keen  insight  into  the  range 
and  also  the  limits  of  democratic  tolerance: 
"Error  of  opinion  may  be  K^lerated  where 
reason  is  left  free  to  combat  It   ' 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
here.  The  protection  of  Intellectual  free- 
dom in  our  universities  from  communism  or 
any  other  conspirators  and  traitors  i.s  a  task 
for  university  faculties  and  admnu.strators. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  not  Irrespon- 
sible institutions.  They  are  chartered  by 
the  states:  they  know  their  men  much  better 
than  any  outsiiiers  can  know  them  and  they 
are  quite  able  and  resolved  to  maintain  their 
integrity. 

Legal  process 

But  whenever  any  Individiial  faces  a  charge 
of  being  a  member  of  the  conununist  party 
conspiracy,  he  should  have  a  full  trial  In 
the  courts,  with  the  same  legal  provisions 
for  his  defense  which  our  laws  accord  even 
to  the  worst  cximlnaJs.  Outside  pressure 
groups  should  not  be  allowed  to  Invade  our 
educational  s\-stem  and.  under  the  pretense 
of  rooting  out  conununism  in  the  schools, 
undertake  to  repress  liberal  critical  tlilnk- 
ing  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  students. 

We  do  not  protect  our  American  democ- 
racy but,  on  the  contrary,  we  undemilne  it, 
when  we  allow  lav^-ful  trial  by  Jury  to  be  re- 
placed by  high-handed  practices  of  sland- 
erous accusations  and  smears  These  were 
the  tactics  of  Hitler:  they  are  the  tactics  of 
the  communists. 

We  should  not  imitate  the  enemies  of  our 
American  freedom.  We  do  not  want  aggres- 
sive reactionaries  to  control  our  universities 
for  the  same  reason  for  which  we  do  not 
want  communist  partisans  on  our  faculties. 
They  are  both  marked  by  the  siune  un- 
American  activities  of  dicUatorial  opposition 
to  free  inquiry  and  discu-ssion.  We  cherish 
and  we  seek  to  preserve  In  our  schools  the 
truly  American  activities  of  freedom  of 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  fair  discussion. 

Loyalty  oath 
One  more  question  I  shall  consider  in  clos- 
ing: It  has  been  asked:  Should  college  and 
university  professors  object  to  taking  an  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  United  States?  I  should 
answer  once  more  clearly  and  definitely.  No. 

Any  citizen  who  occupies  any  office  of  pub- 
lic trust  and  responsibility  should  be  en- 
tirely wining  and  proud  to  take  the  oath 
that  is  taken  by  otu-  President,  or  by  our 
Governor,  or  by  the  Justices  of  Our  Supreme 
Court.  Indeed  in  times  of  crisis  like  o\xi%, 
explicit  self-dedication  to  our  Constitution 
and  to  our  Bill  of  Rights,  to  these  charters 
of  otu-  freedom,  is  vitally  important. 
Fundamental 

But  this  loyalty  must  not  be  one  of  Up 
service  only.  It  should  express  an  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
American  freedom  and  Jtistlce.  and  of  the 
grave  dangers  which  confront  them.  These 
dangers  are  not  external  only,  they  are 
dangers  in  our  American  souls,  which  we 
should  recognize  and  resist. 

Again  we  should  avoid  misunderstanding. 
College  and  university  professors  cannot  be 
expected  to  sign  loyalty  oaths  written  and 
imposed  on  them  by  the  opponents  of  Amer- 
ican liberal  ideas.  Loyalty  to  our  American 
democracy  and  to  our  American  laws  cannot 
mean  the  surrender  or  the  rejection  of  the 
basic  freedoms  on  which  our  government  is 
established. 


Dedicofion 

It  should  mean  Just  the  opposite:  It  should 
signify  self-dedication  to  those  ideals  or 
hiunan  freedom  and  Justice  for  all,  which 
have  made  oiu'  America  great  in  the  past 
and  will  make  her  still  greater  in  the  future. 

In  resisting  communism  we  should  know 
what  we  are  resisting.  We  must  resist  its 
tyrannical  spirit  and  policies,  its  of>presslon 
of  men's  minds  and  lives.  Therefore  we 
should  try  to  resist  the  spirit  of  oppression 
in  oiu^elves.  lest  it  corrtipt  us. 

Of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  have  de- 
feated Hitler's  armies  on  the  field  of  battle, 
if  the  spirit  of  Hitler  should  enter  your  soul 
and  mind,  if  you  and  I  in  our  turn  should 
adopt  Hitler's  policy  of  book-burning  and 
witch-hunting  and  intolerace  and  oppres- 
sion? As  with  Hitler,  so  with  Stalin,  and  so 
with  their  successors. 

We  abhor  their  names,  for  we  understand 
the  perversity  of  their  doctrines  and  their 
practices.  And  therefore  we  should  be  re- 
solved not  to  imitate  their  oppressive  pol- 
icies. We  do  not  want  any  iron  curtain  in 
our  beloved  American  land. 

Oath 
And  if  you  want  a  short  oath  of  loyalty 
to  the  spirit  to  which  the  true  universities 
are  dedicated,  here  Is  one,  again  by  TTiomas 
Jefferson:  "I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of 
God  eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of 
t>Tanny  over  the  mind  of  man." 


York,  Pa.,  Celebratei  It$  225th 
Anniyertary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR.  * 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
York,  Pa.,  the  county  seat  for  York 
County.  In  the  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  celebrates  its  225th 
anniversary.  I  should  like  to  include  In 
the  Record,  therefore,  some  pertinent 
and  Interesting  information  about  the 
role  this  city,  my  home,  has  played  in 
American  history  and  the  historic  land- 
marks which  remahi  centuries  later  to 
remind  us  of  these  events  of  our  national 
past. 

We  Yorkers  are  proud  of  our  heritage. 
We  are  proud  of  the  role  York  assumed 
as,  in  the  words  of  General  Lafayette, 
"the  seat  of  the  American  Union  in  our 
most  gloomy  times."  Certainly  the  9 
months  from  September  1777,  through 
June  1778,  when  the  Continental  Con- 
gress sought  to  place  the  Susquehanna 
between  themselves  and  the  Invading 
enemy  and  so  made  York  their  capital, 
was  a  time  of  serious  concern  for  the 
newly  independent  colonies. 

During  those  9  months  while  the  first 
American  Government  met  In  York 
many  significant  events  occurred.  While 
meeting  In  York,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress heard  of  Gen.  James  Burgoyne's 
surrender  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga  to 
Gen.  Horatio  Gates.  This  In  turn  ac- 
celerated Prance's  move  toward  aiding 
the  colonies.  News  of  the  French  deci- 
sion to  actively  aid  the  American  cause 
was  received  from  Paris  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  during  the  York  residency  of 
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Congress.    An  army  of  fleet  and  supplies 
would  be  sent  to  aid  the  colonies.    The 
first  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  desig- 
nating December  18,  1777,  as  a  day  of 
thanksgl-vring  for  the  victory  at  Saratoga, 
was  made  by  Congress  during  this  9- 
month  period.     The  forerunner  of  our 
owTi  Congressional  Record  was  born  in 
that  winter  of  1777-78  when  a  printing 
press,  which  formally  belonged  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  from  Philadelphia,  was 
brought  to  York  to  print  the  Congress 
communications  and  publications.    Some 
$10  million  in  continental  currency,  bad- 
ly needed  at  the  time,  was  published  on 
this  same  press  at  York.    Of  extreme  im- 
portance was  the  successful  drafting  of 
the  Articles  of  Conferedation  Govern- 
ment for  the  colonies  during  this  period. 
The  historian,  John  Fiske,  a  centui-y 
ago.  described  as  the  "critical  period"  the 
years    1781-1789   when   the  Articles  of 
Confederation    Government,    the    first 
formal  American  Union,  was  in  opera- 
tion.    More  critical  Indeed,  were  those 
early  years  of  the  American  Revolution 
1776-81  when  the  British  had  to  be  re- 
pelled, the  Tories  won  over  to  the  Pa- 
triot cause,  and  a  plan  of  union  for  the 
13  Colonies  effected. 

An  important  first  state  In  this  na- 
tional drama  was  held  In  the  city  of 
York.  It  has  been  fully  and  carefully 
described  several  times  by  York  Attorney 
John  F.  Rauhauser.  Jr,  I  should  like 
at  this  time  to  include  an  article  of  his 
on  the  Continental  Congress  sessions  In 
York.  The  article  provides  a  concise,  in- 
formative picture  of  Colonial  York  his- 
toiT  which  is,  in  turn,  a  significant  chap- 
ter in  Colonnial  national  American  his- 
tory. 

(Prom  the  York  Dispatch,  June  21,  1966| 
York  Whisked  Into  N.\tional  Focits  in  1777 
It  wasn't  a  particularly  pretty  town.  Some 
even  found  it  squalid.  With  fewer  than  300 
houses  and  not  many  more  than  1.800  In- 
habitants it  hardly  qualified  as  a  town  at  all. 
Especially  If  compared  in  size  with  Boston. 
New  York  or  Philadelphia.  Yet  by  other 
practical  stand.ords  it  came  off  rather  well. 
For  one  thing  it  wasn't  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish Army.  Moreover  located  some  90  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia,  shielded  by  Washing- 
ton's forces  and  protected  by  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Susquehanna  river,  on  Sept.  30, 
1777.  Yorktowne,  Pennsylvania,  gave  reason- 
able asurance  against  Imminent  capture. 
Pood  was  plentiful.  And  a  dozen  inns  were 
located  there. 

It  was  only  proper  that  the  commander  in 
chief  should  know  where  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment had  finally  settled  after  lU  hasty  de- 
parture from  Philadelphia  and  consequently 
John  Hancock  wrote  Washington  upon  his 
arrival  in  York  that  Continental  Congress 
Judged  it  "most  prudent  to  adjourn  to  this 
place  where  It  might  prosecute  business  with- 
out interruption." 

Heretofore  it  had  been  an  open,  robust, 
carefree  town,  then  the  last  major  commun- 
ity of  the  Western  frontier,  and  the  largest 
west  of  the  Susquehanna.  Not  far  beyond 
lay  the  foothills  of  the  Appalachians  and  be- 
yond those  blue  moimtains  the  savagery  of 
the  wilderness  and  the  Indians. 

Now,  quite  unexpectedly,  Yorktowne  be- 
came the  gloomy  refuge  of  a  discouraged 
cause.  -The  ppospeot  U  chilling  on  every 
side"  wrote  Adams.  -.  .  .  dark,  melancholy 
and  dispiriting.  When  and  where  will  light 
come  from?  ...  Is  the  cause  of  independ- 
dence  lost?" 


There  were  those  who  believe  so. 

Congress  appointed  a  new  chaplain.  The 
last  one.  turned  Loyalist,  had  remained  in 
Philadelphia.  The  new  Rev.  Mr.  White 
prayed. 

So  did  John  Hancock.  "...  I  pray  that 
unanimity  and  perseverance  may  go  hand  in 
hand  In  this  house;  and  that  everything 
which  may  tend  to  distract  or  divide  your 
counsels  be  forever  banished."  So  saying 
Hancock  resigned  as  president  of  congress 
turned  over  his  gavel  to  Henrj-  Laurens  and 
with  a  guard  of  fifteen  horsemen  left  York 
for  his  home  in  Boston. 

Both  prayers  were  sorely  needed. 

A  few  victories  wouldn't  hurt  either.  Con- 
gress had  hardly  commenced  business  before 
It  Indicated  as  much  to  General  Washington 
It  would  be  fine,  suggested  that  body,  if  con- 
gress were  "soon  to  receive  the  most  pleasing 
accounts  from  you.  We  are  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  agreeable  tidings  and  that  General 
Howe  Is  totally  reduced." 

ARMY  IN   POOR   STATE 

But  General  Howe,  far  from  being  reduced 
was  now  flrmy  ensconced  in  Philadelphia 
And  Washington,  after  unhappy  encounters 
at  Germantown  and  Paoll,  was  busy  tendiuR 
his  wounded,  trying  to  hold  his  pitiable  army 
together,  foraging  the  countryside  for  food 
and  endeavoring  to  scratch  out  a  campsite  on 
a  bleak  stretch  of  frozen  land  at  Valley  Forge 
Nine  desperately  crucial  months  would  pass 
before  the  expectations  of  congress  would  .so 
far  be  fulfilled  as  to  even  permit  its  return 
to  Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile  the  fortunes  of  the  rebellious 
provinces  would  be  directed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary representatives  at  Yorktowne  As 
few  as  25.  perhaps  as  many  as  35  delegates 
deliberated  In  any  one  session;  87  different 
representatives  from  the  thirteen  colonies 
convened  there  throughout  the  period  Their 
labors  were  nothing  short  of  prodigious- 
their  problems  far  more  than  formidable' 
They  were  the  problems  of  a  nation 
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workers  in  the  We  Poznan  locomotive 
plant  protested  their  lot.  And  they 
charged  the  secret  police  headquarters— 
the  symbol  of  their  oppression.  Thus 
they  joined  the  ranks  of  those  heroe."} 
throughout  all  of  history  who  have  fought 
bravely  in  defense  of  human  liberty. 
The  Poznan  uprising  was  a  fresh  breeze 
from  a  usually  stale  Communist  part  of 
the  world,  and  it  will  not  be  foi-gottcn 

The  uprising  was  crushed  in  2  days 
The  tanks  fired  in  the  streets,  and  54 
Poli.<;h  patriots  lost  their  lives.  But  the 
prote.st  was  not  wasted,  for  during  those 
2  days  men  acknowledged  the  reahties  of 
their  daily  lives.  Their  thinking  was 
cleared  of  the  euphemisms  of  Marxian 
lanRuape,  and  they  said  plainly  that  they 
owed  nothing  to  Russian  communism 

Perhaps  one  Polish  cynic  put  it  best 
when  he  observed  simply  that: 

Communism,  which  proclaimed  Itself  the 
mast  efficient  and  most  popular  system  hid 
only  two  failings— it  didn't  work  and  the 
l>eoplc  didn't  like  it. 


Mental  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


The  lOth  Anniversary  of  the  Poznan 
Uprising 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  27, 1966 
Mr.    DOUGLAS,    Mr.    President     on 
June  28  we  commemorate  the  10th  anni- 
versary   of    the   Poznan    uprising.    On 
that  day  10  years  ago,  discontented  Poles 
rushed  into  the  streets  and  proclaimed 
that  Poland  was  not  a  workers'  paradise 
The  revolt  was  largely  unplanned  and 
most  of  the  activity  was  spontaneous 
The  goals  of  the  uprising  were  set  forth 
by  the  throngs  in  the  streets  rhythmi- 
cally chanting:  'Bread  and  Freedom- 
Bread  and  Freedom."    And  there  was  no 
need,  in  Pozaian.  for  practicing  propa- 
ganda tactics,  for  the  people  knew  what 
the  conditions  were.    They  knew  that 
there  was  hunger  In  the  city,  that  the 
church  was  being  suppressed,  and  that 
the   euphoric   pronouncements    of    the 
party  were  false. 

The  events  of  June  28.  1956,  demon- 
strated the  Polish  love  for  freedom  and 
showed  the  entire  world  what  a  Com- 
munist takeover  does  to  a  natioru    The 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  years  mental  health 
programs  throughout  the  country  have 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  public  Interest 
and  concern.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  one  of 
a  series  of  excellent  reports  on  the  men- 
tal health  program  in  Massachusetts 
prepared  by  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health,  Inc.,  Irving  H 
Case,  president. 

The  problems  of  Massachusetts  in  this 
field,  and  the  proposals  made  by  the  as- 
sociation to  solve  them,  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  all  concerned  citizens. 

At  this  point  I  am  Including  In  tlie 
Record  the  following  report: 

Massachusetts  State  MiajTAi,  Hospitals 
Massachusetts  State  hospitals  are  begin- 
ning to  emerge  from  120  years  of  severe  over- 
crowding and  ever-expanding  hospital  in- 
patient populations.  Until  a  decade  ago. 
these  problems  seemed  so  unsolvable  that 
there  appeared  lltUe  possibiUty  for  mental 
hospital  patients  to  get  much  more  thaa 
custodial  care. 

In  the  past  12  years,  however,  new  atti- 
tudes and  new  treatment  programs  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  in-patlente  in  our  12 
state  hospitals  by  more  than  24  per  cent, 
despite  a  marked  increase  in  the  state  pop- 
ulation and  a  soaring  nimiber  of  admissions 
to  our  hospitals. 

Increasingly  effective  treatment  programs 
administered  by  well-trained  professional 
people,  have  been  the  key  to  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  In-patients  In  our  hospi- 
tals— the  key  to  successfully  treating  the 
mentally  in  and  returning  them  to  the  com- 
munity to  become  self-supporting  members 
of  society. 

Table  I  highlights  some  of  the  population 
changes  in  Massachusetts'  sUte  bospiuta 
from  1956-1965. 
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Table  I 


1956 


1»6£ 


PatlcnU  In  resldenee  on  July  1 

New  MlmiasiOEU 

Voluntary  admisslong  during  year 

Dlseharges  from  hospital  to  conitnunity  in  year. 


21.747 

6.817 

M6 

6,xa 


16,  &U 
7,485 
2,687 

10,  310 


rerccnt  change,  1965  versii." 
1956 


24  percent  reduction. 
29  percent  increase. 
392  percent  increase. 
66  perc-ent  increase. 


Generally,  tbe  larger  the  st&ff  at  the  Lndl- 
Tldual  hoepltal — both  professional  and  non- 
professional— the  more  likely  It  is  that  pa- 
tients will  go  home  sooner,  and  that  tbe 
long-tenn  hospital  in-patient  popiUatlon  will 
be  reduced.  With  fxirther  Increases  in  staff, 
continuing  gains  can  be  expected. 


We  have  Increased  the  nximlDer  of  our 
trained  personnel  considerably  in  a  decade. 
However,  our  hospitals  are  sllll  well  below 
recommended  minimum  suindards,  as  can  be 
seen  from  Table  II.  At  the  extreme  right 
you  will  find  the  staff  patient  ratios  recom- 
mended as  minimunis  by  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association. 


Table  II. — Personnel  in 

the  Massnrhusetts  Slate  hospi 

lah 

Jane  30,  1955 

June  30,  1965 

Riitio 

Foci  t  ion 

In  de- 
partment 

Ratio. 
stalT  lo 
patients 

In  de- 
partment 

Ratio. 

st»n  to 

patients 

n'coiii- 
memlcd 
by  APA 

Psychiatrists  and  other  physician? 

176 

4.W 

07 

isj 
l..i.VS 

214 
794 
114 

1:84 

1:22 
1:158 

1    20 

1  r. 

1..'>U 

RfiflfttrH  "lira's 

Fsycfalstrlc  social  workers 

We  have  an  obligation  to  provide  our  men- 
tally 111  with  modem,  intensive  treatment 
that  will  enable  them  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity. By  falling  to  provide  adeqxiate  per- 
sonnel to  administer  this  treatment,  we  are 
denylncr  many  of  the  mentally  Hi  their 
right  to  rejoin  us  In  everyday  life. 

To  bring  our  mental  hospital  staffs  closer 
to  recommended  standards,  we  must  have 
more  qualified  personnel.  In  addition  to 
psychiatrists,  we  need: 

Other  physicians,  to  provide  the  necessary 
supportive  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
for  patients. 

Psychologists,  to  administer  tests,  do  re- 
search, and  g^lve  treatment,  along  with  other 
memben  of  the  psychiatric  team. 

Registered  ntirses.  to  carry  out  treatment 
programs  and  to  observe  ptatlents. 

Social  works's,  to  serve  as  a  link  between 
tbe  taoepltal  and  p>atlent,  famliy  and 
oommiuilty. 

Adjunctive  Therapists,  to  work  with  pa- 
tient* In  industrial,  occupational  and  recre- 
ational therapy  programs. 

Licenced  Practical  Ntirses  and  Attendant 
NUTMS.  to  support  treatment  programs  In 
their  day-long  association  with  patients. 

THX  STAR  ROBPITAI.  AND  COMMtmrrT   tfEtrrO. 
HEALTH 

Present  plans  call  for  integrating  the  state 
hospitals  Into  a  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  servioe  that  will  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  treatment  programs. 

To  be  oonaprehenslve,  a  conununlty  mental 
health  servioe  ahoxild  offer  in-patient,  out- 
patient, emergency,  and  after  care  facilities; 
partial  bospltallzation  for  day  care  and  night 
care;  ootxttnulng  care;  consultations  and  ed- 
ucation, and  training  for  all  types  of 
pcraocnel. 

liCany  of  our  hospitals — such  as  Worcester 
State,  where  discharge  rates  are  well  above 
av«race — already  provide  some  services  to 
nearby  communities.  They  are  doing  this 
with  existing  hospital  staff,  but  could  obvi- 
oivly  aooatnpUah  considerably  more  with 
■dditlnnai  personneL 

Jto  a  start,  every  hoepltal  should  operate  at 
least  MM  out-patient  clinic  and  a  day  care 
program.  Th«  new  mental  health  budget, 
now  before  tbe  legislature,  contains  reqxieets 
personnel  teams  to  staff  these  pvo- 


OOT    MENTAL    HOSPITALS PHYSICAL    PL.\.N-T 

Attractive  and  cheerful  surroundings  for 
the  mentally  Ul  are  today  regarde<l  a.s  essen- 
tial elements  in  their  therapy  aiid  reliabiJi- 
tatlon.  While  our  stiite  hoepit.Us  have  made 
great  strides  in  providing  Liie  patients  with 
surroundings  that  are  conducive  to  iheix  im- 
provement, there  are  still  many  areiui  that 
are  depreesingly  drab  and  p<xjr  becau-se  of 
ISLck  Of  ftinds  for  renovation,  repair,  and  re- 
decoration.  (In  p;irt.  tlie  problem  iU-i.ses  be- 
cause 4  of  OUT  12  Institutions  lu'e  more  tJion 
100  years  old;  only  3  of  the  12  were  built  in 
this  century — the  most  recent  being  Metro- 
politan  St.at€  Hospital,   erected    In    1932  ) 

Renovation,  renewal  and  replivcemenl  of 
furnishings — chairs,  sh.ides,  cijrt^ilns.  mat- 
tressefi.  pillows,  for  example — arc  urgently 
needed  because  these  arc  used  by  the  patients 
every  day.  In  seme  are;is  ttiere  is  no  sjxice 
In  which  patients  may  keep  perst)niLl  arti- 
clee;  the  space  between  bed.s  hardly  allows 
passage.  In  addition,  many  areas  need  m<.>re 
adequate  flreproofing  or  Insulation  or 
painting. 

Patients  living  In  such  .areas  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  as  well  as  psttient-s  In  bet- 
ter areas.  Budget  requests  for  improving 
these  areas  should  therefore  be  regarded  as 
bearing  directly  on  the  rectivery  and  health 
of   OUT   psychiatric    patients. 


Kit  Fanning,  a  Formidable  and  Selfless 
,  Heart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    ItASSACHDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  It  Is  the  sad  task  for 
each  of  us  from  time  to  time  to  mark  the 
passing  of  distinguished  friends  and  con- 
stituents. Such  Is  my  reluctant  chore 
today.    I  rise  with  heavy  heart  to  note 


the  passing  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Fanning, 
known  and  beloved  by  all  of  us  In  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts simply  as  Kit. 

Kit  Fanning  was  a  Democratic  State 
committeewoman  for  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.,  a  post  she  held  for  almost  20 
years.  As  such,  she  naturally  devoted  a 
great  measure  of  her  abundant  energies 
on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party.  But 
her  horizons  were  not  bounded  by  party 
labels.  Her  primary  dedication  and  de- 
votion was  in  service  to  people.  And  in 
that  effort,  she  heeded  no  boundaries,  no 
labels,  no  inhibiting  dogma. 

As  her  representative  to  this  House,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  work  with  her  on 
countless  occasions  on  behalf  of  a  local 
problem  or  a  troubled  and  needy  con- 
stitutent.  I  enjoyed  her  confidence  in 
these  matters  of  mutual  concern,  and  her 
complete  and  unstinting  cooperation. 

Her  capacity  for  love  and  devotion  to 
people,  regardless  of  religion,  race,  or 
any  other  characteristic,  was  boundless 
and  unfailing.  She  had  the  great  and 
rare  gift  of  self-sacrifice,  of  complete 
unselfishness,  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing, and  of  sincere  altmism. 

Although  our  party  aflBIiations  were 
different.  Kit  Panning  was  among  my 
most  valued  friends  and  trusted  con- 
stituents. She  was  honest  and  forth- 
right, and  she  left  no  doubt  of  her  con- 
victions or  her  position  on  the  Issues  and 
questions  of  the  dax.  She  prized  the 
people  above  all  else  and  it  was  on  this 
common  ground  that  Kit  Fanning  and  I 
were  able  to  work  together  on  so  many 
occasions. 

She  will  be  mourned,  and  sadly  missed 
by  all  of  us  in  the  First  Congressional 
District.  Democrat  and  Republican  alike; 
for  in  the  largest  sense,  she  truly  be- 
longed to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent procedures,  I  now  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  text 
of  Kit  Fanning's  obituary  from  the  pages 
of  the  Berkshire  Eagle. 

The  article  follows:     . 
Kit  Fanning  Dies  at  77;  a  Leader  in  Party 
Politics 

Mrs.  Katherine  (Kit)  E.  Fanning,  77.  of 
83  Williamsburg  Ter.,  died  last  night  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  She  was  serving  her  fifth 
four-year  term  as  Democratic  state  commit- 
teewoman. having  been  first  elected  to  the 
post  m  1948. 

Active  in  Democratic  affairs  for  more  than 
50  years,  she  had  served  on  many  subcom- 
mittese  of  the  state  organization,  especially 
Jackson-JefTerson  Day  dinners,  was  on  the 
Ward  1  Democratic  Committee  for  30  years, 
and  had  been  a  precinct  worker,  campaigner 
for  a  number  of  candidates  for  office  and  a 
fund-raiser  for  the  party.  She  was  known 
for  expressing  her  opinions  publicly  on  many 
issues  throughout  the  years. 

NORTH    ADAMS    NATIVE 

Bom  in  North  Adams,  she  was  the  datighter 
of  Julia  Ryan  Hogan  and  James  P.  Hogan, 
who  was  a  prominent  Democrat,  active  in 
party  affairs  on  city,  state  and  national  levels. 
Widow  of  James  E.  Fanning,  Mrs.  Panning 
hand  Uved  in  the  Ckjltsvllle  section  of  Pltts- 
fleld  four  65  years.  Her  family  once  owned 
land  from  the  old  Coltsville  schoolhouse 
southwesterly  along  Dalton  Avenue  to 
Cheshire  Road  back  to  the  area  now  occupied 
by  the  Meadowvlew  Heights  section. 
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In  1956.  Mrs.  Panning  had  the  unusual 
distinction  of  winning  an  election  to  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  and  losing  out 
for  membership  on  her  own  Ward  1  Com- 
mittee in  1960,  however,  she  headed  a  slate 
of  10  candidates  in  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic City  Committee's  slate  for  Ward  1 
Committee  and  won.  It  was  the  second  time 
she  had  challenged  the  organization's  sJate. 

In  1948,  when  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
spoke  nt  Union  Station.  Mrs.  Fanning  was 
chosen  to  present  floral  bouquets  to  Mrs. 
Truman  and  daughter  Margaret. 

In  AprU  1961,  Mrs.  Fanning  was  honored 
with  a  testimonial  dinner  for  50  years  of 
service  to  tlie  Democratic  party.  Telegrams 
were  read  from  President  Kennedy  and  Con- 
gressman Silvio  O.  Conte  and  a  numiier  of 
City  and  state  notables  were  on  hand  for 
the  occasion. 

At  that  time,  the  late  longtime  state  audi- 
tor. Thomas  J.  Buckley,  said: 

"Anyone  In  public  office  for  a  number  of 
years  couldn't  help  singling  out  Kit  Panning 
as  an  exceptional  person  in  politics.  In  all 
the  ye.-u-s  she  has  come  to  my  office  for  help. 
It  has  been  in  behalf  of  someone  else;  she 
has  never  asked  for  anything  for  herself  or 
her  family.  Not  only  that,  once  she  has 
given  her  word,  she  sinks  or  swims  on  that 
decision.  You  can  always  depend  on  it  that 
she  won't  desert  you  at  a  tune  you're  depend- 
int;  on  her," 

tribute  from  murpht 

Si)eaklng  in  the  same  vein  at  the  testi- 
monial dinner,  former  Lt,  Gov.  Robert  F. 
Murphy  concluded:  "This  trait  of  always 
seeking  help  for  another  •  •  •  has  earned  for 
her  our  respect,  our  love  and  our  affection." 

Mrs  Fanning  was  a  oonununicant  of  St. 
Francis'  Church  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Rosary  Society.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Auxiliary, 
Daughters  of  Isabella  and  the  Emblem  Club, 

•She  leaves  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Vernon  C, 
Chaffee,  with  whom  she  made  her  home. 
three  gnmdchildren  and  four  great-grand- 
cliildren. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  Haughey  Funeral 
Home  tonight  from  7  to  9  and  tomorrow 
from  2  to  4  and  7  to  9. 

The  funeral  will  be  Saturday  morning  at 
n  15  from  the  funeral  home,  with  a  Solemn 
High  Mass  of  Requiem  at  10  at  St.  Francis' 
Church.  Burial  will  be  in  Southview  Ceme- 
tery. North  Adams. 

tribute  by  mayor 

Mayor  Del  Gallo  said  today:  "I  was  shocked 
and  saddened  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Panning.  In  the  years  I  have  known  her, 
I  have  always  found  her  to  be  one  who  un- 
.selflshly  gave  of  her  considerable  talents  for 
I  he  benefit  of  others. 

"Her  family  has  suffered  a  great  loss;  a 
loss  that  Ik  shared  not  only  by  the  Democra- 
tic party  but  also  by  the  community  and 
the  state." 
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Freedom  Is  Worth  Fighting  for — In  Cuba 
or  Vietnam — Dr.  Manuel  Reyes,  Pre»i- 
dent  of  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  in  Miami, 
Addresses  International  Sertoma  Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  the  other  day  of  hearing  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Manuel  J.  Reyes,  the  first 
president  of  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  in 


Miami,  delivered  to  the  International 
Sertoma  convention.  The  theme  of  the 
convention,  "Speak  Up  for  Freedom," 
was  passionately  carried  out  in  Dr,  Reyes' 
speech  entitled  "A  Living  Concept  of 
Freedom."  Dr,  Reyes,  himself  a  Cuban 
exile,  eloquently  likened  his  country- 
men's fight  for  fi-eedom  to  the  fight  we 
are  now  waging  in  Vietnam.  He  received 
a  standing  ovation  as  he  closed  his  ad- 
dress with  the  assertion  that  freedom  and 
liberty  must  be  fought  for— and  are 
worth  fighting  for.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not agree  with  these  sentiments  more  and 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  also  be  in- 
spired by  Dr.  Reyes'  remarks: 

A  Living  Concept  of  Freedom 
(Address  by  Dr,  Manuel  J.  Reyes) 
Life  is  the  fundamental  possession  of  man- 
kind. It  is  the  most  precious  gift  of  God  to 
His  people.  But  in  order  that  life  may  have 
a  normal  development,  it  needs  a  possession 
equal  in  worth:  Freedom.  Everything  that 
goes  against  freedom  goes  against  the  himian 
being,  and  against  God. 

No  one  wants  to  live  without  liberty. 
That's  why  he  who  serves  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty,  serves  mankind   in  highest   degree. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Sertoma  Club  founded  in  1912.  a  Cuban  exile 
is  facing  thousands  of  you  at  your  Inter- 
national Convention. 

More  than  half  a  million  Cubans,  among 
them  my  wife,  and  my  three  children,  who 
are  here  with  me.  were  forced  by  a  tyran- 
nical regime  to  leave  the  land  they  love  so 
dearly.  Today,  after  almost  six  years  of 
exile.  I  am  coming  to  you.  my  dear  friends, 
to  bring  you  a  message.  As  president  of  the 
first  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  ever  founded  in 
exile,  I  bring  you  the  message  of  a  people 
yearning  for  their  liberation — a  driUitatlc 
mes.=iage  of  hope,  understanding,  and  friend- 
ship. The  greater  the  challenge  imposed  by 
tyranny,  the  greater  the  opportunity  to  help 
the  oppressed,  the  greater  the  will  to  serve 
mankind,  and  the  greater  the  appreciation 
of  freedom. 

But  words  alone,  without  responsible  ac- 
tion, will  never  meet  the  challenge. 

In  world  codes  there  are  two  kinds  of  laws, 
the  dead  laws,  and  the  living  laws.  Tlie  dead 
laws  are  those  which  are  proclaimed  and  re- 
corded, but  never  applied  In  actual  practice. 
The  living  laws,  while  born  in  the  same  fash- 
ion, are  not  relegated  to  the  molding  archives 
of  ineffectual  Justice,  but  are  given  spirit 
by  those  who  are  sworn  to  preserve  them  as 
a  vital  force. 

The  liberty  to  which  only  lip  sen-ice  is 
given  is  a  dead  liberty.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  tyrant,  a  single  dictator  who,  para- 
doxically, has  not  mentioned  liberty  as  a 
foundation  for  his  regime.  And  those  who, 
because  of  apathy,  negligence,  cowardice,  or 
lack  of  perspective,  give  liberty  merely  lip 
service  are  cooperating  by  omission  with 
those  who  act  against  It,  Liberty  Is  some- 
thing which  should  not  be  taken  for 
granted.  Liberty  must  be  felt  very  deeply — 
It  must  be  impressed  on  our  children  as  a 
priceless  treasure.  We  should  act  and  fight 
to  maintain  and  develop  it.  If  we  live  with 
it.  we  should  always  be  ready  to  die  for  it, 
since  no  man  is  an  island.  Aggression  which 
threatens  liberty,  in  any  time  or  place,  is 
an  aggression  which  threatens  the  liberty  of 
mankind.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  to 
measure  a  living  concept  of  freedom. 

On  August  7.  1965,  in  the  city  of  Miami, 
the  so-called  Capital  of  the  Cuban  Colony 
in  Exile,  the  first  Cub^n  Sertoma  Club  was 
instituted  as  a  living  bridge  of  friendship, 
tmderstanding,  and  help  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
or  LaUn  America  and  the  Cuban  Community 
in  Exile.  At  this  time,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  four  outstanding  Miami  leaders  who 
helped  make  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  a  re- 


ality; Mr.  Al  Plager  and  Mr.  Steve  Colllnson. 
Past  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
respectively,  of  the  Miami  International  Ser- 
toma Club;  Dr.  Charles  Nelson.  Governor  of 
the  East  Florida  District;  and  Mr.  John  D. 
Barfield.  Vice  President  of  the  Miami  Ser- 
toma Club  and  Director  of  the  Miami  Re- 
ception Center  of  the  State  Department. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  has  been  facing 
the  greatest  challenge  of  iU  history  since  it 
was  discovered  in  1942.  by  having  a  satellite 
base  of  aggression  in  the  middle  of  the  Carib- 
bean. This  cliallenge  has  produced  the 
greatest  exodus  ever  experienced  in  North. 
Central,  and  South  America. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  most  dramatic 
aspect  of  this  exodus  is  the  one  posed  by 
thousands  of  Cuban  refugees  who  have  es- 
caped in  small  boaU  tlirough  the  Florida 
Straits,  where  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  meet.  Usually,  there  are 
waves  as  high  as  20  and  30  feet.  Since  1959. 
more  than  one  thousand  boats  of  13,  14.  or 
15  feet  In  length  have  brought  to  the  United 
States  about  12-thousand  Cubans;  farmers, 
fishermen,  students,  workers.  Whites  and  Ne- 
groes, young  and  old.  rich  and  poor,  men. 
women,  and  children  who  escaped  to  the 
violent  seas  of  the  Florida  Straits  in  search 
of  liberty.  And  the  exodus  by  boats,  cross- 
ing the  dangerous  wall  of  water,  continue.-* 
without  stop.  Precisely,  up  to  this  day  of 
1966,  the  number  of  boats  that  have  arrived 
in  Florida  doubles  the  number  which  arrived 
last  year.  These  Cubans  are  a  living  concept 
of  freedom,  as  are  the  Cubans  who  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Florida  Straits  killed  by  the 
violent  weather  which  they  had  to  face,  or  by 
the  bullets  of  those  who  persecute  them  in 
their  search  for  freedom. 

Following  the  goal  of  a  living  concept  of 
freedom,  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club,  in  one  of 
Its  first  activities,  took  the  children  of  it.s 
members,  as  well  as  the  local  Boy  Scouts  and 
other  youngsters  from  the  American  commu- 
nity on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Base  in  Miami  Beach,  so  they  could 
see  the  small  boats  in  which  the  Cubans 
risked  their  lives  seeking  freedom.  This  edu- 
cational visit  was  made  possible  thanks  to 
Rear  Admiral  L.  A.  Thayer,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Seventh  Dlstrtct. 
To  point  out  to  you  the  ordeal  of  my  fel- 
low-countrymen in  their  escape  to  freedom, 
let  me  tell  you  a  true  story  about  one  of 
these  boats.  Seventeen  Cubans,  none  of  them 
seamen,  left  their  homeland  lacking  the 
knowledge  of  the  sea  and  its  dangers,  with 
only  a  small  compass  and  a  small  amount  of 
food  and  water.  Aboard  there  were  several 
parents  with  their  small  children.  As  they 
feared,  they  got  lost  in  their  Journey  to  free- 
dom and  after  about  10  days,  the  first  person 
died,  li  was  a  woman.  They  discussed  what 
to  do  with  the  body,  and  finally  they  decided 
to  throw  it  into  the  water.  As  they  did  this, 
another  woman  suffered  a  heart  attack  and 
died  in  the  boat.  F'rom  then  on.  one  after 
another,  they  expired.  Parents  watched  their 
children  die.  and  children  saw  how  their  p.xr- 
ents  died.  On  the  16th  day.  only  2  persons 
remained  in  the  boat:  A  married  couple. 
That  night  the  wife  died  in  the  arms  of  her 
husband.  In  an  interview  that  I  had  with 
the  lone  survivor  later  on,  I  asked  the  man  if 
he  had  also  thrown  his  wife's  body  to  the 
sea.  That  is  what  he  answered:  "Mr.  Reyes. 
I  did  not  have  the  emotional  force,  nor  the' 
physical  power  to  do  it.  I  embraced  her  body 
and  closed  my  eyes  and  waited  to  die.  When 
I  opened  them.  It  was  the  next  day.  I  had 
been  rescued.  I  was  in  a  hospital  in  Cayman 
in  the  Caribbean  and  my  wife  had  been 
buried  In  the  sands  of  the  beach."  This  is 
what  this  Cuban  told  me.  Seventeen  escaped 
in  search  for  freedom,  and  only  one  arrived. 

In  another  view  of  the  Cuban  excxlus.  since 
December  first  of  last  year  when  the  Freedom 
Flights  began  between  Miami  and  Varadero. 
Cuba,  from  Monday  through  Friday.  200  to 
220  Cubans  arrived  each  day.  Prom  De- 
cember first  1965  to  June  24th  of  this  year. 
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25.000  Cubans  have  arrived  across  this  aerial 
bridge. 

Still  In  line  with  the  living  c»ncept  of 
freedom,  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  has  been 
>  trying  to  help  the  newly-arrived  refugees 
begin  their  disrupted  lives  away  from  the 
oppression  and  tjrranny.  On  December  24th 
of  last  year,  a  Cuban  Santa  Claus  sponsored 
by  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami  was 
at  the  Miami  International  Airport  awaiting 
the  refugees  who  arrived  In  that  days  flights. 
More  than  200  gifts  were  given  away  by  Santa 
Claus  to  men,  women,  and  children,  as  they 
deplaned.  These  were  children  who.  as  vic- 
tims of  the  communist  Indoctrination,  did 
not  remember  or  did  not  know  who  Santa 
Claus  was.  A  Cuban  lady  was  so  emotionally 
overcome  by  the  pleasant  surprise,  that  she 
could  not  see  to  walk  because  tears  were 
streaming  down  her  face.  That  night,  the 
members  of  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  brought 
to  these  refugees  Christmas  meals  in  the 
Cuban  style,  which  they  had  not  tasted  for 
years,  and  spent  Christmas  night  with  them. 
bringing  a  message  of  liberty,  summed  up 
In  this  phrase:  "Welcome,  brothers."  The 
Cuban  Sertoma  Club  repeated  this  same 
thing  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

When  the  Cubans  are  going  to  be  reset- 
tled In  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  they 
axe  taken  to  a  building  which  was  made  into 
a  hotel  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  is  called 
"Freedom  House."  There  also  Is  a  majority 
of  Cubans  who  arrive  dally  on  the  Freedom 
Flights.  And  we  should  add  that  these  Cu- 
bans, In  order  to  leave  the  Island,  must  re- 
Ungulsh  all  of  their  belongings.  They  bring 
\    only  what  they  are  wearing.    Nothing  more. 

The  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  established  a 
clothing  department  at  Freedom  House  be- 
fore December  1st.  Different  Sertoma  Clubs 
from  throughout  the  United  States  have  co- 
operated In  this  effort,  sending  many  boxes 
of  clothes,  especially  winter  clothes,  since 
most  of  the  refugees  are  resettled  In  differ- 
ent Northern  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
they  are  not  used  to  the  cold  weather.  In 
our  club  we  have  received  clothes  from  Or- 
lando, Fcrt  Lauderdale,  and  Miami  In  Flor- 
ida. And  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  give 
special  Mention  to  the  Sertoma  Club  of 
Cklahcona  City,  which  recently  sent  two  Na- 
tional Ouard  planes  loaded  with  more  than 
300  boxes  of  clothing  for  the  newly-arrived 
Cubans. 

Today,  less  than  one  year  after  Its  estab- 
lishment, the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami. 
»  civic,  non-political  association,  has  given 
clothing  to  more  than  15.000  Cubans  who 
have  arrived  on  Freedom  Flights  or  In  small 
boats.  And  more  clothes  are  needed,  since 
the  Cuban  exodus  continues  with  more  than 
a  thousand  Cubans  arriving  each  week  to 
this  land  of  freedom. 

The  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami  has 
also  provided  about  20  cement.  Cuban-style 
benches  for  a  sort  of  park  located  outside 
Freedom  House,  and  also  a  playground  for 
the  children  who  have  recently  arrived  from 
Cuba. 

The  future  of  nations  depends  upon  edu- 
cation. Our  slogan  In  the  Cuban  Sertoma 
Club  Is  "Education  Is  Freedom"  because  Ub- 
erty  la  obtained  by  breaking  the  chains  of 
Ignorance.  In  our  far-away  country,  the 
<f  children  are  being  taught  to  hate  enemies 
they  don't  even  know,  they  are  taught  to  de- 
nounce their  own  i>arent6,  and  they  are  given 
a  rifle  to  form  firing  squads.  Here  the  Cuban 
children  rec^ved  from  the  wives  of  Sertoma 
members  pencils  which  were  donated  in 
quanUties  of  16,000  by  students  at  the  Unl- 
▼ersity  of  Miami.  We  have  also  given  out  in 
different  schools  of  Miami.  English-Spanish 
Dictionaries  donated  to  the  Cuban  Sertoma 
Club  of  Miami.  In  other  words,  the  children 
bare  receive  a  dictionary  to  develop  their 
knowledge.  Instead  of  a  book  of  atheistic  and 
materlaUsrtlc  Lndoctrtnatlon.  They  receive  a 
pencil,  to  write  their  lessons,  instead   of  a 


rifle  to  kill  with.  They  receive  intellectual 
arms  for  their  education.  In  a  living  concept 
of  freedom. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  exodus.  14,000  im- 
accomi>anled  children  came  to  the  United 
States,  sent  by  their  parents  to  save  them 
from  the  CommunUt  grip.  Many  of  them 
have  been  reunited  with  their  parenUs  who 
have  come  on  the  Freedom  Fllght.s  And  now. 
that  Cuban  youtii  In  e.xile  forms  a  great 
reserve  for  the  future  of  Demrnrrary  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Ttxl.iv.  they  grow  up 
and  study  in  an  atmosphprc  of  liberty.  What 
they  learn  today  will  be  applied  in  their 
private  and  public  lives  when  they  becume 
men  and  women 

History  has  Uiught  that  peace  can  be  re- 
stored only  when  liberty  replaces  confusion, 
tvTanny.  and  hate,  because  freedom  was 
never  born  from  hate,  and  peace  always 
emerges  from  freedom  Youth  Is  the  best 
symbol  of  liberty.  The  youni;  have  recently 
come  from  the  hand  of  God  who  created 
them  free  and  equal.  And  wttii  that  pure 
liberty  still  impregnated  In  their  pores,  in 
each  atom  of  their  new  lives  they  are  daring, 
courageous,  filled  with  ldeall.srn.  trying  to 
shape  the  world  Into  a  bett.er  Imacie  For 
this  reason,  the  Cuban  Sertxima  Club  of 
Miami  Is  preocciipied  with  its  Cuban  youth 
here  and  in  Cuba.  And  x-i)  that  effect,  it  has 
sponsored  essay  contests  on  Cubiui  history 
and  civics,  in  Spanish,  to  keep  Cuban  tradi- 
tions and  legacies  alive  in  the  mind.s  of  the 
youth  In  exile.  And  to  develop  a  basic  un- 
derstandlne;  of  what  Education  and  Freedom 
mean,  we  have  begain  to  study  as  many  con- 
crete plans  aa  [xisslble  to  help  decommunlze 
the  people  of  Cuba,  and  especially  the  Cuban 
youth  of  today. 

Because  of  this  and  for  this,  we  founded 
the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami— to  try 
to  help  our  compatriots  to  serve  mankind, 
and  to  serve  Freedom  with  a  living  concept. 
Civic  organizations  can  only  live  and  exist 
under  democracy.  In  fact,  they  help  the 
development  of  democracy.  Furthermore. 
they  are  suppressed  under  dictatorship  But 
even  in  democracy,  sometimes  freedom  is 
taken  for  granted.  Our  enemies  advance,  not 
by  their  own  efTorts.  but  through  the  apathy 
of  thoee  living  under  freedom,  niere  are 
citizens  throughout  the  world  who  want  to 
enjoy  their  rights,  but  do  not  want  to  meet 
their  duties.  By  rejecting  their  duties,  they 
deny  others  the  same  opportunities  t.hat  were 
once  afforded  to  them.  In  other  words,  they 
do  not  want  to  serve  others.  They  do  not 
want  to  help  others.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
create.  It  is  the  way  to  destroy  the  living 
concept  of  freedom. 

There  is  another  type  of  citizen  who  robs 
his  fellow -man  of  his  rights,  and  leaves  only 
the  duties.  In  other  words,  through  terror 
and  force,  he  makes  them  .mbjcct  to  all 
duties  and  does  not  let  them  enjoy  their 
legitimate  rights.  These  are  the  dictators 
and  tyrants,  who.  sooner  or  later  fulfill  the 
adage  "he  who  lives  by  the  sword,  will  die  by 
the  sword."  All  of  them  will  fall  toppled  by 
the  march  of  freedom. 

Throughout  history,  mankind  has  always 
been  fighting  between  these  two  extremes, 
between  the  extremists  of  apathy,  com- 
placency, opportunism,  and  egotism,  and 
thoee  who  oppress  peoples  and  nations  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  for  riches  or  power 

History  has  shown  repeatedly  that  neither 
of  these  extremes  has  prevailed  They  may 
survive  temporarily,  but  in  the  end.  they  fall, 
and  liberty  triumphs.  That  is  why.  to  belong 
to  a  people,  you  must  give  of  yourself  com- 
pletely, regardless  of  the  sacrifices  involved. 
We  must  give  our  best  efforts,  our  best 
knowledge,  and  all  of  our  spirit  of  service, 
and  we  must  have  only  one  desire,  to  help 
and  serve  our  fellow-man. 

In  this  truth  of  serving  mankind  lies  the 
perfect  balance  rejected  by  the  extremlste. 
The  marvelous   balance  out   of   which  true 


liberty  develops.  The  balance  which  pro- 
duces a  living  concept  of  freedom. 

Today  you  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  a 
Free  Cuban,  while  my  people  are  under 
tyranny.  My  brothers,  about  seven  million, 
are  living  in  a  great  concentration  camp 
called  Cuba.  Half  a  million  are  In  exile;  near 
a  million  have  shown  their  Interest  to  leave 
the  Island:  more  than  75,000  are  In  the  polit- 
ical prisons:  and  more  than  12.000  have 
been  executed,  either  openly  or  secretly.  Be- 
fore putting  their  victims  to  death.  Cuba 
militiamen  drain  huge  amounts  of  blo<jd 
from  the  prisoners,  for  use  as  a  plasma 
supply  for  the  regime.  As  a  result,  many  of 
the  condemned  men  are  so  weak,  they  must 
be  carried  to  the  execution  wall.  Neverthe- 
less, we  do  not  reject  the  challenge  posed  by 
such  tyranny.  We  face  It,  because  we  know 
It  is  a  privilege  to  fight  for  freedom,  and 
the  Cuban  example,  and  the  death  of  so 
m.any  thousands  of  noble  Cubans  Is  main- 
taining, preserving,  and  giving  life  to  the 
concept  of  Freedom  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Your  compatriots  are  fighting  and  dying 
In  Vietnam  against  communist  aggression 
to  maintain  and   preserve   freedom. 

My  Cuban  compatriots  are  fighting  and 
dying  In  the  heart  of  the  Continent  against 
communist  aggression  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve freedom.  Let's  join  together,  all  of 
us.  In  a  common  effort  to  help  them — to 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  is  the 
keystone  of  service  to  mankind. 


Shortage  of  Mortgage  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagxies  in  the  Congress,  a  statement  by 
Larry  Blackmon,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders, 
concerning  the  critical  shortage  of  mort- 
gage money  and  the  effects  of  this  short- 
age on  residential  construction. 

Mr.  Blackmon  reports  some  disturbing 
statistics:  builders  are  cutting  down 
their  operation  by  35  percent,  home  con- 
struction will  fall  350,000  units  short  of 
current  requirements,  and  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  have  driven  prices 
for  houses  up  5  percent.  Savings  and 
loan  institutions  complain  of  the  scarcity 
of  funds  for  home-mortgage  financing. 

I  view  with  grave  concern  these  de* 
velopments  which  threaten  to  stall  the 
unprecedented  economic  growth  of  the 
Nation.  Tightening  of  money  and 
advancing  interest  rates  inevitably  lead 
to  fewer  home  purchases,  higher  prices 
for  home-buyers,  unemployment  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  general  eco- 
nomic slowdown. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
remedies  that  Mr.  Blackmon  suggests, 
his  observations  require  our  careful  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Blackmon  recommends 
an  increase  from  5%  to  6  percent  in  FHA 
Interest  rates.  Raising  the  FHA  rate 
may  provide  short-term  relief  to  the 
housing  industry,  but,  like  other  interest 
rate  increases,  it  too  will  serve  as  a 
depressant  to  Investment  and  economic 
growth. 
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Equally  distressing  is  the  annoimce- 
ment  last  week  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  increased  interest  rates  on  in- 
stallment loans.  The  increase  amounts 
to  50  cents  per  $100  a  year  on  auto,  home 
Improvement,  and  general  Installment 
loans.  If  decision  by  this  influential 
bank  to  hike  interest  rates  establishes  a 
nationwide  trend,  the  problems  of  the 
availability  of  residential  housing  will 
become  even  more  severe  than  they  are 
at  present. 

The  only  effective  remedy  to  the  much- 
discussed  inflationary  trend  in  our  econ- 
omy is  to  marshal  the  forces  of  govern- 
ment to  bring  down  the  spiraling  inter- 
est rates.  If  such  measures  are  not 
adopted  In  the  near  future,  the  conse- 
quences to  the  economy  will  be  grave. 


hold  their  beliefs,  even  If  there  was  a  con- 
flict with  his  own. 

He  was  a  teacher,  too.  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  If  you  knew  him  you  learned. 
The  people  on  th«<  staff  were  better  news- 
paper people  because  of  knowing  him  and 
learning  from  him.  Others  who  knew  him  in 
other  capacities  learned  from  his  many  other 
assets. 

There  Is  more— much  more. 

But  we  don't  have  to  say  it. 

If  you  knew  Paul  Becker,  and  so  many 
people  In  Ocean  County  did,  your  heart  tells 
It  better  than  we  can. 


Headmaster  Frank  Boyden  of  Deerfi eld- 
Part  IV 


A  Gentle  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27. 1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  Mr.  Paul  Becker,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Ocean  County  Daily 
Observer,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  52. 

Mr.  Becker  was  much  more  than  a 
close  friend  of  mine.  He  had  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 
The  newspaper  profession  has  lost  a 
great  newspaperman  but  those  of  us  close 
to  Paul  Becker  have  lost  even  more. 

The  morning  after  Mr.  Becker's  death, 
the  Daily  Observer  carried  an  editorial 
which  sums  up  the  feeling  of  everyone 
who  knew  Paul  Becker.  It  is  such  an 
inspiring  statement  and  such  a  testimony 
to  this  fine  gentleman  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  take  a  minute 
and  reaid  this  editorial: 

A   Gentle  Man 

A  kind,  gentle,  truly  human  being  has  left 
us. 

Tills  more  than  anything  else  describes 
Paul  Becker,  the  Observer's  editor  and  pub- 
Usher,  who  died  last  night. 

He  will  be  mourned  In  Ocean  County  and 
In  East  Orange  where  he  grew  up  and  In 
Newark  where  he  worked  and  In  all  places 
where  he  stayed  or  visited.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  conceive  of  anyone  bearing  Ill-will  towards 
Paul  Becker. 

The  reaction  of  the  people  who  worked 
for  him  and  with  him  was  typical  of  the  re- 
action likely  throughout  the  county — there 
were  no  dry  eyes  in  the  Observer  building 
when  the  news  came  In— and  with  Paul 
Becker  his  employees  worked  with  him  more 
than  for  him. 

Tills,  too,  was  typical  of  Paul  Becker— his 
personality,  his  unselfish  generosity  truly 
ingratiated  him  with  everyone  who  knew 
him. 

If  anything.  Paul  Becker  believed  In  a 
passage  from  Genesis  that  God  created  man 
in  his  own  Image,  for  Paul  treated  each  man 
and  woman   as   If   he  were  God's  Image. 

Paul  Becker  knew  adversity,  even  before 
Illness  befell  him,  but  he  never  let  adversity 
become  his  master.  In  his  own  adversity,  he 
was  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  anyone 
who  needed — or  even  requested  It. 

Just?  He  was  a  man  of  beliefs,  but  he 
was  always  mUltant  In  permitting  others  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    M.\SS.\CHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  a  further 
installment  from  the  recent  New  Yorker 
magazine  profile  article  concerning  Frank 
Boyden.  headmaster  of  renowned  Deer- 
field  Academy  in  Massachusetts. 

On  previous  occasions,  I  have  Inserted 
portions  of  this  rather  lengthy  but  none- 
theless fascinating  article  which  deals  not 
only  with  the  long  and  fruitful  life  of  the 
headmaster,  but  with  the  development 
and  expansion  of  both  the  academy  and 
the  historic  community  of  Deerfield. 

The  academy  has  established  its  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  finest  such  prep 
schools  in  the  world,  producing  more 
than  Its  share  of  national  leaders — in- 
cluding some  in  this  very  body.  The 
community  of  Deerfield  has  also  become 
world  famous  as  a  repository  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  artifacts  of  our  colonial  fore- 
bears. It  has  become  symbolic  of  the 
courage  and  pioneer  spirit  which  are  so 
much  a  part  of  our  American  heritage. 

In  this  excerpt,  we  gain  Insights  into 
the  magnificent  character  and  person- 
ality of  the  woman  behind  the  head- 
master, his  wife,  Helen  Childs  Bovden 
The  excerpt  follows : 

The  He.\dmasteb — IV 
After  Boyden's  class— 1902— had  been  at 
Amherst  for  one  term,  more  than  a  sixth  of 
Its  members  were  flunked  out.  "I  was  so 
green,  so  small,  and  so  scared  I'd  be  sent  home 
that  I  Just  stayed  in  my  room  and  worked 
and  worked  and  worked."  the  headmaster  re- 
members. Like  all  the  other  freshmen,  he 
was  Interviewed  by  Amherst's  eleven  frater- 
nities. The  next  step  in  the  screening  proc- 
ess was  a  second  interview  by  fraternities  that 
were  Interested.  Boyden  w.-vs  Invited  to  no 
seaond  interviews  at  all.  "I  w.xs  ruled  off  as 
a  cipher,"  he  says.  "Andit  was  true.  It  was 
a  fair  Judgment.  I  just  boned  away  everlast- 
ingly." His  classmates  began  to  call  him 
Plugger  Bill. 

None  of  those  who  are  still  alive  can  give 
a  satisfactory  explanation  why  they  chose 
Bill.  One  of  them  says.  "We  called  him  that 
because  It  was  euphonious."  Whatever  the 
reason,  he  has  always  been  called  Bill  by  hU 
Amherts  friends.  "I  never  liked  the  Plugger 
part,"  the  headmaster  says  now.  "I  like  the 
name  Bill  very  much.  I  can't  stand  Prank." 
His  classmates  came  to  know  him  In  later 
years  much  better  than  they  had  known  him 
at  Amherst,  and  some  of  them,  as  trustees  of 


Deerfield  Academy,  more  than  once  helped  to 
keep  the  school  out  of  bankruptcy.  Two  of 
them  are  still  living,  and  their  recollections 
of  Boyden  at  Amherst  are  valuable,  if  not 
wholly  flattering.  "Plugger  Bill  Boyden  ex- 
presses it,'  says  Robert  J.  Cleeland.  the  re- 
tired president  of  a  candy  company  in  Spring- 
field. "He  didn't  make  any  impression  on 
me  at  all.  He  was  a  midnlght-oU  burner. 
Our  patiis  didn't  cross.  I  was  Involved  In 
athletics.  He  was  Plugger  Bill  Boyden. 
There's  .something  about  that  fellow.  You 
stand  him  up  in  a  line  of  ten  people  and 
try  to  pick  the  successful  man.  you'd  pick 
him  tenth.  He  was  unknown  In  the  das.-;, 
and  he  is  the  biggest  man  the  class  produced! 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  the  fertility  of  a  seed  by 
looking  at  it.  but  I  don't  think" you  can." 

Robert  W.  Maynard,  the  chairman  of  R. 
H.  Stearns  Company,  the  Boston  department 
store,  describes  1902  as  "a  tall-ender  class." 
and  says.  "No  one  ever  thought  we  would 
amount  to  anjthlng.  The  first  time  I  saw 
Bill  was  at  the  freshman -sophomore  base- 
ball game  on  Blake  Field.  He  was  out  for 
the  t*am.  this  Httle  bit  of  a  cub.  He  dldnt 
make  It.  He  was  good  at  his  studies,  he  liked 
athletics,  he  worked  hard.  Phi  Kappa  Psl 
finally  took  him  In.  It  was  a  new  fraternity 
then.  A  lot  of  waifs  and  strays  were  taken 
In  there." 

While   Boyden  was   learning  what  It   was 
hke  to  be  thought  of  as  a  stray,  he  was  also 
learning   what   it   was   like   to   be   relatively 
poor.     A  fire  destroyed  the  foundry  in  Fox- 
boro,    which    was    uninsured.      During    his 
sophomore  year  In  college,  he  had  so  little 
money   that  he  once  felt  guilty  about   Uie 
expense  when  he  bought  an  Ice-cream  cone. 
As  Interested  as  he  was  In  athletes,  he  never 
made  a  team,  because  he  was  too  small.    ( His 
own  version  Is  that  he  was  not  good  enough.) 
He   managed   the   tennis   team.     He   was   an 
accomplished  debater,  and  he  was  Impressed 
by  the  singing  at  Amherst;  two  of  the  most 
luminous  features  of  Deerfield  Academy  are 
Its  debating  teams  and  its  superb  glee  clubs. 
Charles  Edward  Garman,  professor  of  mental 
and  moral   philosophy,  was  one  of  the  few 
people  at  Amherst  who  apparently  saw  Boy- 
dens  potentialities.     Garman  told  him  that 
he  would  become  a  fine  lawyer.     The  head- 
master describes  Garman  as  "one  of  the  great 
teachers  In  America"  and  says  that  Garman 
tiu-ned    down   college   deanships   and   presi- 
dencies   because    he    preferred    to    stay    at 
Amherst  and  help  send  p)eople  like  Dwlght 
Morrow  Into  the  world.     On  the  many  oc- 
casions when  Boyden  himself  could  have  ac- 
cepted headmastershlpe  at  wealthy  and  es- 
tablished schools,  his  affectionate  memories 
of  Garman  helped  to  keep  him  at  Deerfield. 
A  note  In  the  1902  Amherst  senior  classbook 
said,  "MaglU  won  over  Boyden  by  one  vote  as 
the  man  whom  the  college  has  benefited  the 
most." 

There  were  once  academies  In  almost  all 
the  towns  of  New  England,  and  most  of  them 
are  now.  if  anything.  Just  outlines  In  the 
lawns  of  other  buildings.  It  is  often  said 
that  Prank  Boyden  would  have  created  a 
major  school  from  any  one  of  these  relics 
wherever  he  happened  to  go.  and  that  it  was 
an  accident  fortunate  for  Deerfield  that  he 
happened  to  go  there.  Some  families  of 
Deerfield  think  otherwise,  however,  and  there 
is  much  in  what  they  have  to  say.  The 
sum  of  it  Is  that  he  was  lucky  to  come  upon 
such  a  town.  Deerfield,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  principal  settlement  on  the 
Massachusetts  frontier.  Its  first  minister 
w.as  a  Mather.  Its  first  baby  had  the  annun- 
ciatory  name  of  Mehuman  Hlmsdell.  lu  first 
Indian  raid  wiped  out  the  town.  Some 
people  escaped,  and  a  few  of  them  returned. 
Then,  during  Queen  Anne's  War,  a  French 
general  in  Canada  dispassionately  planned 
the  murder  of  the  town,  augmented  his  forces 
with  two  Indian  tribes,  and  made  the  long 
march  south  in  winter.  Deerfield  Uved  In 
Ignorance  of  this  condemnation  until  the 
night  of  February  29.  X704,  when  the  Indians 
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36,000  Cubans  have  arrived  across  this  aerial 
bridge. 

Still  In  line  with  the  living  concept  of 
freedmn,  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  has  been 
trying  to  help  the  newly-arrived  refugees 
begin  their  disrupted  lives  away  from  the 
oppression  and  tyranny.  On  December  24th 
of  last  year,  a  Cuban  Santa  Claus  sponsored 
by  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami  was 
at  the  Miami  International  Airport  awaiting 
the  refugees  who  arrived  In  that  day's  flights. 
More  than  200  gifts  were  given  away  by  Santa 
Claus  to  men,  women,  and  children,  as  they 
deplaned.  These  were  children  who.  as  vic- 
tims of  the  communist  indoctrination,  did 
not  remember  or  did  not  know  who  Santa 
Claus  was.  A  Cuban  lady  was  so  emotionally 
overcome  by  the  pleasant  surprise,  that  she 
could  not  see  to  walk  because  tears  were 
streaming  down  her  face.  That  night,  the 
members  of  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  brought 
to  these  refugees  Christmas  meals  In  the 
Cuban  style,  which  they  had  not  tasted  for 
years,  and  spent  Christmas  night  with  them. 
bringing  a  ntessage  of  liberty,  summed  up 
In  this  phrase:  "Welcome,  brothers."  The 
Cuban  Sertoma  Club  repeated  this  same 
thing  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

Wb«n  the  Cubans  are  going  to  be  reset- 
tled in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  taken  to  a  building  which  was  made  into 
a  hotel  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  is  called 
"Freedom  House."  There  also  is  a  majority 
of  Cubans  who  arrive  daily  on  the  Freedom 
Flights.  And  we  should  add  that  these  Cu- 
bans, In  order  to  leave  the  island,  must  re- 
llngulsb  all  of  their  belongings.  They  bring 
only  what  they  are  wearing.    Nothing  more. 

The  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  established  a 
clothing  department  at  Freedom  House  be- 
fore December  1st.  Different  Sertoma  Clubs 
Tram  throughout  the  United  States  have  co- 
operated In  this  effort,  sending  many  boxes 
of  clothes,  especially  winter  clothes,  since 
most  of  the  refugees  are  resettled  In  differ- 
ent Ncwiiiem  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
they  are  not  used  to  the  cold  weather.  In 
our  club  we  have  received  clothes  from  Or- 
lando, Fort  Lauderdale,  and  Miami  in  Flor- 
ida. And  at  this  p>olnt  I  would  like  to  give 
special  Mention  to  the  Sertoma  Club  of 
Oklahoma  City,  which  recently  sent  two  Na- 
tional Guard  planes  loaded  with  more  than 
aOO  boxes  of  clothing  for  the  newly-arrived 
Cubans. 

Today,  less  than  one  year  after  its  estab- 
lishment, the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami. 
a  clTlc,  non-political  association,  has  given 
clothing  to  more  than  16,000  Cubans  who 
have  arrived  on  Freedom  Flights  or  in  small 
boats.  And  more  clothes  are  needed,  since 
the  Cuban  exodus  continues  with  more  than 
a  thousand  Cubans  arriving  each  week  to 
this  land  of  freedom. 

The  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami  has 
aJao  provided  about  20  cement,  Cuban-style 
benches  for  a  sort  of  park  located  outside 
Freedcmi  House,  and  also  a  playground  for 
the  children  who  have  recently  arrived  from 
Cuba, 

The  future  of  nations  depends  upon  edu- 
cation. Our  slogan  In  the  Cuban  Sertoma 
Club  la  "Education  Is  Freedom"  because  Ub- 
erty  >■  obtained  by  brfeaklng  the  chains  of 
Igncra&ee.  In  our  far-away  country,  the 
children  are  being  taught  to  hate  enemies 
they  don't  even  know,  they  are  taught  to  de- 
nounce their  own  parents,  and  they  are  given 
a  rifle  to  form  firing  squads.  Here  the  Cuban 
children  received  from  the  wives  of  Sertoma 
members  pencils  which  were  donated  in 
quantities  of  16,000  by  students  at  the  Unl- 
verslty  of  Miami.  We  have  also  given  out  in 
different  schools  of  Miami,  English-Spanish 
Dictionaries  donated  to  the  Cuban  Sertoma 
Club  of  Miami.  In  other  words,  the  children 
her*  recaive  a  dictionary  to  develop  their 
knowledge,  Instead  of  a  book  of  atheistic  and 
materiallatic  indoctrination.  They  receive  a 
pencil,  to  write  their  lessons,  instead  of  a 


rifle  to  kill  with.  They  receive  intellectual 
arms  for  their  education,  In  a  living  concept 
of  freedom. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  exodus.  14.000  im- 
accomjxinlcd  children  came  to  the  United 
States,  sent  by  their  parents  to  save  them 
from  the  Communist  grip.  Many  of  them 
have  been  reunited  with  their  parents  who 
have  come  on  the  Freedom  Flights  And  now, 
that  Cuban  youth  in  exile  forms  a  great 
reserve  for  the  future  of  Democracy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  T'xiay.  they  grow  up 
and  study  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty.  What 
they  learn  today  will  be  applied  in  their 
private  and  public  lives  when  they  become 
men  and  women 

History  has  tiiucht  tliat  pe.ice  can  be  re- 
stored only  when  liberty  replaces  confusion, 
tyranny,  and  hate,  because  freedom  was 
never  born  from  hate,  and  peace  always 
emerges  from  freedom-  Youth  is  the  best 
symbol  of  liberty.  The  young  have  rwently 
come  from  the  hand  of  Gcjd  who  created 
them  free  and  equal.  And  with  that  piu-e 
liberty  still  Impregnated  In  their  pores.  In 
each  atom  of  their  new  lives  they  are  daring, 
courageous,  filled  with  idealism,  trying  to 
shape  the  world  into  a  better  image  For 
this  reason,  the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of 
Miami  is  preoccupied  with  its  Cuban  youth 
here  and  In  Cuba.  And  vi  that  effect,  it  has 
sponsored  essay  contests  on  Cuban  history 
and  civics.  In  Spanish,  ui  keep  Cuban  tradi- 
tions and  legacies  alive  in  the  mind.s  of  the 
youth  in  exile.  And  Uy  develop  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  what  Education  and  Freedom 
mean,  we  have  begun  to  study  ;ie  many  con- 
crete plans  as  p<^>sslble  to  help  deconununize 
the  people  of  Cuba,  and  especially  the  Cuban 
youth  of  today. 

Because  of  this  and  for  this,  we  founded 
the  Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami- -to  try 
to  help  our  compatriots  to  .serve  mankind, 
and  to  serve  Freedom  with  a  living  concept. 
Civic  organizations  can  only  live  and  exist 
under  democracy  In  f,act,  they  help  the 
development  of  democracy.  Furthermore. 
they  are  suppressed  under  dictatorship  But 
even  in  democracy,  sometimes  freedom  is 
taken  for  granted.  Our  enemies  advance,  not 
by  their  own  efforts,  but  through  the  apathy 
of  those  living  under  freedom.  Tliere  are 
citizens  throughout  the  world  who  want  to 
enjoy  their  rights,  but  do  not  want  to  meet 
their  duties.  By  rejecting  their  dutie-<;  they 
deny  others  the  same  opportunities  that  were 
once  afforded  to  them.  In  other  words,  they 
do  not  want  to  serve  others.  They  do  not 
want  to  help  others.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
create.  It  Is  the  way  to  destroy  the  living 
concept  of  freedom. 

There  is  another  type  of  citizen  who  robs 
his  fellow-man  of  his  rights,  and  leaves  only 
the  duties.  In  other  words,  through  terror 
and  force,  he  makes  them  subject  to  all 
duties  and  does  not  let  them  enjoy  their 
legitimate  rights.  These  are  the  dictators 
and  tyrants,  who,  sooner  or  later  fulfill  the 
adage  "he  who  lives  by  the  sword,  will  die  by 
the  sword."  All  of  them  will  fall  toppled  by 
the  march  of  freedom. 

Throughout  history,  mankind  h.as  always 
been  fighting  between  these  two  extremes, 
between  the  extremists  of  apathy,  com- 
placency, opportunism,  and  egotism,  and 
those  who  oppress  people*,  and  nations  to 
satisfy  their  hunger  for  riches  or  power. 

History  has  shown  repeatedly  that  neither 
of  these  extremes  has  prevailed  They  may 
survive  temporarily,  but  in  the  end.  they  fall. 
and  liberty  triumphs.  That  is  why.  to  belong 
to  a  p>eople.  you  must  give  of  yourself  com- 
pletely, regardless  of  the  sacrifices  involved. 
We  must  give  our  beet  efforts,  our  best 
knowledge,  and  all  of  our  spirit  of  service, 
and  we  must  have  only  one  desire,  to  help 
and  serve  our  fellow-man. 

In  this  truth  of  serving  mankind  lies  the 
perfect  balance  rejected  by  the  extremists. 
Tlie  marvelous   balance  out   of   which   true 


liberty  develops.  The  balance  which  pro- 
duces a  living  concept  of  freedom. 

Today  you  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  a 
Free  Cuban,  while  my  people  are  under 
tyranny.  My  brothers,  about  seven  million. 
are  living  in  a  great  concentration  camp 
called  Cuba.  Half  a  million  are  in  exile;  near 
a  million  have  shown  their  Interest  to  leave 
the  Island:  more  than  75,000  are  in  the  polit- 
ical prisons;  and  more  than  12.000  have 
been  executed,  either  openly  or  secretly.  Be- 
fore putting  their  victims  to  death.  Cuba 
militiamen  drain  huge  amounts  of  blood 
from  the  prisoners,  for  use  as  a  plasma 
supply  for  the  regime.  As  a  resiUt.  many  of 
the  condemned  men  are  so  weak,  they  rnust 
be  carried  to  the  execution  wall.  Neverthe- 
less, we  do  not  reject  the  challenge  ix)sed  by 
such  tyranny.  We  face  it,  because  we  know 
it  is  a  privilege  to  fight  for  freedom:  and 
the  Cuban  example,  and  the  death  of  so 
m.^ny  thousands  of  noble  Cubans  is  main- 
taining, preserving,  and  giving  life  to  the 
concept  of  Freedom  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Your  compatriots  are  fighting  and  dying 
in  Vietnam  against  communist  aggression 
to  maintain  and  preserve  freedom. 

My  Cuban  compatriots  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  the  heart  of  the  Continent  against 
communist  aggression  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve freedom.  Let's  Join  together,  all  of 
lis,  in  a  common  effort  to  help  them — to 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  is  the 
keystone  of  service  to  mankind. 


Shortage  of  Mortgage  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speakei",  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  a  statement  by 
Larry  Blackmon,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders, 
concerning  the  critical  shortage  of  mort- 
gage money  and  the  effects  of  this  shoit- 
age  on  residential  construction. 

Mr.  Blackmon  reports  some  disturbing 
statistics:  builders  are  cutting  down 
their  operation  by  35  percent,  home  con- 
struction will  fall  350,000  units  short  of 
current  requirements,  and  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  have  driven  prices 
for  houses  up  5  percent.  Savings  and 
loan  institutions  complain  of  the  scarcity 
of  funds  for  home-mortgage  financing. 

I  view  with  grave  concern  these  de- 
velopments which  threaten  to  stall  the 
unprecedented  economic  growth  of  the 
Nation.  Tightening  of  money  and 
advancing  interest  rates  inevitably  lead 
to  fewer  home  purchases,  higher  prices 
for  home-buyers,  unemployment  in  the 
construction  Industry,  and  general  eco- 
nomic slowdown. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
remedies  that  Mr.  Blackmon  suggests, 
his  observations  require  our  careful  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Blackmon  recommends 
an  increase  from  5%  to  6  percent  in  FHA 
Interest  rates.  Raising  the  FHA  rate 
may  provide  short-term  relief  to  the 
housing  Industry,  but,  like  other  interest 
rate  Increases,  it  too  will  serve  as  a 
depressant  to  Investment  and  economic 
growth. 
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Equally  distressing  Is  the  announce- 
ment last  week  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  increased  Interest  rates  on  In- 
stallment loans.  The  Increase  amounts 
to  50  cents  per  $100  a  year  on  auto,  home 
Improvement,  and  general  Installment 
loans.  If  decision  by  tills  influential 
bank  to  hike  interest  rates  establishes  a 
nationwide  trend,  the  problems  of  the 
availability  of  residential  housing  will 
become  even  more  severe  than  they  are 
at  present. 

The  only  effective  remedy  to  the  much- 
discussed  inflationary  trend  in  our  econ- 
omy is  to  marshal  the  forces  of  govern- 
ment to  bring  down  the  spiraling  inter- 
est rates.  If  such  measures  are  not 
adopted  In  the  near  future,  the  conse- 
quences to  the  economy  will  be  grave. 


A  Gentle  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday.  Mr,  Paul  Becker,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Ocean  County  Dally 
Observer,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  52. 

Mr.  Becker  was  much  more  than  a 
close  friend  of  mine.  He  had  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 
The  newspaper  profession  has  lost  a 
great  newspaperman  but  those  of  us  close 
to  Paul  Becker  have  lost  even  more. 

The  morning  after  Mr.  Becker's  death, 
the  Daily  Observer  carried  an  editorial 
which  sums  up  the  feeling  of  everyone 
who  knew  Paul  Becker.  It  is  such  an 
inspiring  statement  and  such  a  testimony 
to  this  flne  gentleman  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  take  a  minute 
and  read  this  editorial: 

A   Gentle  Man 

A  kind,  gentle,  truly  hiunan  being  has  left 
us. 

Tills  more  than  anything  else  describes 
Paul  Becker,  the  Observer's  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, who  died  last  night. 

He  will  be  mourned  in  Ocean  County  and 
In  East  Orange  where  he  grew  up  and  in 
Newark  where  he  worked  and  in  all  places 
where  he  stayed  or  visited.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  anyone  bearing  lU-will  towards 
Paul  Becker. 

The  reaction  of  the  people  who  worked 
for  him  and  with  him  was  typical  of  the  re- 
action likely  throughout  the  county — there 
were  no  dry  eyes  in  the  Observer  building 
when  the  news  came  in — and  with  Paul 
Becker  his  employees  worked  with  him  more 
than  for  him. 

This,  too,  was  typical  of  P.iul  Becker— his 
personality,  his  unselfish  generosity  truly 
ingratiated  him  with  everyone  who  knew 
him. 

If  anything.  Paul  Becker  believed  In  a 
passage  from  Genesis  that  God  created  man 
in  his  own  Image,  for  Paul  treated  each  man 
and  woman   as  If  he  were  God's  Image. 

Paul  Becker  knew  adversity,  even  before 
illness  befell  him,  but  he  never  let  adversity 
become  his  master.  In  his  own  adversity,  he 
was  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  anyone 
who  needed — or  even  requested  it. 

Just?  He  was  a  man  of  beliefs,  but  he 
was  always  militant  In  permitting  others  to 


hold  their  beliefs,  even  If  there  was  a  con- 
flict with  his  own. 

He  was  a  teacher,  too,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  If  you  knew  him  you  learned. 
The  people  on  the  staff  were  better  news- 
paper people  because  of  knowing  him  and 
learning  from  him.  Others  who  knew  him  in 
other  capacities  learned  from  his  many  other 
assets. 

There  Is  more — much  more. 

But  we  don't  have  to  say  it. 

If  you  knew  Paul  Becker,  and  so  many 
people  In  Ocean  County  did,  your  heart  tells 
It  better  than  we  can. 


Headmaster  Frank  Boyden  of  Deerfield — 
Part  IV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  a  further 
installment  from  the  recent  New  Yorker 
magazine  profile  article  concerning  Frank 
Boyden,  headmaster  of  renowned  Deer- 
field  Academy  In  Massachusetts. 

On  previous  occasions,  I  have  Inserted 
portions  of  this  rather  lengthy  but  none- 
theless fascinating  article  which  deals  not 
only  with  the  long  and  fruitful  life  of  the 
headmaster,  but  with  the  development 
and  expansion  of  both  the  academy  and 
the  historic  community  of  Deerfield. 

The  academy  has  established  its  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  finest  such  prep 
schools  in  the  world,  producing  more 
than  Its  share  of  national  leaders— In- 
cluding some  in  this  very  body.  The 
community  of  Deei-field  has  also  become 
world  famous  as  a  repository  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  artifacts  of  our  colonial  fore- 
bears. It  has  become  symbolic  of  the 
courage  and  pioneer  spirit  which  are  so 
much  a  part  of  our  American  heritage. 

In  this  excerpt,  we  gain  Insights  into 
the  magnificent  character  and  person- 
ality of  the  woman  behind  the  head- 
master, his  wife,  Helen  Childs  Boyden. 
The  excerpt  follows: 

The  Headmaster — IV 
After  Boyden's  class— 1902— had  been  at 
Amherst  for  one  term,  more  than  a  sixth  of 
its  members  were  flunked  out.  "I  w.is  so 
green,  so  small,  and  so  scared  I'd  be  sent  home 
that  I  Just  stayed  In  my  room  and  worked 
and  worked  and  worked,"  the  headmaster  re 
members.  Like  all  the  other  freshmen,  he 
was  Interviewed  by  Amherst's  eleven  frater- 
nities. The  next  step  In  the  screening  proc- 
ess was  a  second  Interview  by  fraternities  that 
were  Interested.  Boyden  was  Invited  to  no 
second  interviews  at  all.  "I  was  ruled  off  as 
a  cipher,"  he  says.  "And  It  was  true.  It  was 
a  fair  Judgment.  I  Just  boned  away  everlast- 
ingly." His  cKissmates  began  to  call  him 
Plugger  BUI. 

None  of  those  who  are  still  alive  can  give 
a  satisfactory  explanation  why  they  chose 
Bill.  One  of  them  says.  "We  called  him  that 
because  It  was  euphonious."  Whatever  the 
reason,  he  has  always  been  called  Bill  by  his 
Amherta  friends,  "I  never  liked  the  Plugger 
part,"  the  headmaster  says  now.  "I  like  the 
name  BlU  very  much.  I  can't  stand  Prank." 
His  classmates  came  to  know  him  in  later 
years  much  better  than  they  had  known  him 
at  Amherst,  and  some  of  them,  as  trustees  of 


Deerfield  Academy,  more  than  once  helped  to 
keep  the  school  out  of  bankruptcy.  Two  of 
them  are  still  living,  and  their  recollections 
of  Boyden  at  Amherst  are  valuable,  if  not 
wholly  flattering.  "Plugger  Bill  Boyden  ex- 
presses It,"  says  Robert  J.  Cleeland,  the  re- 
tired president  of  a  candy  company  in  Spring- 
field. 'He  didn't  make  any  impression  on 
me  at  all.  He  w.is  a  mldnight-oll  burner 
Our  p.ahs  didn't  cro.':s.  I  was  involved  in 
athletics.  He  was  Plugger  Bill  Boyden. 
There's  something  about  that  fellow.  You 
stand  him  up  in  a  hue  of  ten  people  and 
try  to  pick  the  successful  man.  you'd  pick 
him  tenth.  He  w.is  unknown  in  the  class, 
and  he  is  the  biggest  m.in  the  class  produced 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  the  fertllitv  of  a  seed  by 
looking  at  it,  but  I  don't  think' you  can." 

Robert  W.  Maynard,  the  chairman  of  R. 
H.  Stearns  Company,  the  Boston  department 
store,  describes  1902  as  "a  tail-ender  class." 
and  says,  "No  one  ever  thought  we  woiUd 
amount  to  anything.  The  first  time  I  saw 
Bill  was  at  the  freshman-sophomore  base- 
ball game  on  Blake  Field.  He  was  out  for 
the  team,  this  Uttle  bit  of  a  cub.  He  didn't 
make  it.  He  was  good  at  his  studies,  he  liked 
athletics,  he  worked  hard.  Phi  Kappa  Psl 
finally  took  him  in.  It  was  a  new  fraternity 
then.  A  lot  of  waifs  and  strays  were  takeii 
in  there." 

While   Boyden  was  learning  what  It   was 
Uke  to  be  thought  of  as  a  stray,  he  was  also 
learning   what  It   was   like   to   be   relatively 
poor.     A  fire  destroyed  the  foundry  in  Pox- 
boro,    wHTch    was    uninsured.      During    his 
sophomore  year  in  college,  he  had  so  little 
money   that  he   once  felt  guilty  about   the 
expense  when  he  bought  an  Ice-cream  cone. 
As  interested  as  he  was  In  athletes,  he  never 
made  a  team,  because  he  was  too  small.    ( His 
own  version  is  that  lie  was  not  good  enough  ) 
He   managed   the   tennis   team.     He  was  an 
accomplished  debater,  and  he  was  Impressed 
by  the  singing  at  Amherst;  two  of  the  most 
luminous  features  of  Deerfield  Academy  are 
Its  debating  teams  and  its  superb  glee  clubs. 
Charles  Edward  Garman.  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  was  one  of  the  few 
people  at  Amherst  who  apparentlv  saw  Boy- 
den's potentialities.     Garman  told  him  that 
he  would  become  a  fine  lawyer.     The  head- 
master describes  Garman  as  "one  of  the  great 
teachers  in  America"  and  says  that  Garman 
turned   down   college    deanships   and   presi- 
dencies   because    he    preferred    to    stay    at 
Amherst  and  help  send  people  Uke  Dwight 
Morrow  into  the  world.     On  the  many  oc- 
casions when  Boyden  himself  could  have  ac- 
cepted headmasterships  at  wealthy  and  es- 
tablished schools,  his  affectionate  memories 
of  Garman  helped  to  keep  him  at  Deerfleld. 
A  note  in  the  1902  Amherst  senior  classbook 
said,  "Magill  won  over  Boyden  by  one  vote  as 
the  man  whom  the  college  has  benefited  the 
most." 

There  were  once  academies  in  almost  all 
the  towns  of  New  England,  and  most  of  them 
are  now,  if  anything.  Just  outlines  In  the 
Lawns  of  other  buildings.  It  is  often  said 
that  Prank  Boyden  would  have  created  a 
major  school  from  any  one  of  these  relics 
wherever  he  happened  to  go.  and  that  it  w.is 
an  accident  fortunate  for  Deerfield  that  he 
happened  to  go  there.  Some  families  of 
Deerfleld  tliink  otherwise,  however,  and  there 
is  much  in  what  they  have  to  say.  The 
sum  of  it  is  that  he  was  lucky  to  come  upon 
such  a  town.  Deerfield,  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  principal  settlement  on  the 
Massachusetts  frontier.  Its  first  minister 
was  a  Mather.  Its  first  baby  had  the  annun- 
ciatory  name  of  Mehuman  Hlmsdell.  Its  first 
Indian  raid  wiped  out  the  town.  Some 
people  escaped,  and  a  few  of  them  returned. 
Then,  during  Queen  Anne's  War,  a  French 
general  In  Canada  dispassionately  planned 
the  murder  of  the  town,  augmented  his  forces 
with  two  Indian  tribes,  and  made  the  long 
march  south  In  winter.  Deerfleld  Uved  In 
ignorance  of  this  condenmatlon  until  the 
night  of  February  29,  X704,  when  the  Indiana 
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rushed  In  over  the  snow,  pausing,  rushing. 
panalng,  rushing — absurdly,  perhaps  success- 
fully, trying  to  dlsgxiise  their  sounds  as  gusts 
of  wind.  On  drifted  snow,  they  vaulted  the 
pallMdes  and  they  chopped  their  way  Into 
houses  with  tonoabawlu,  shrieking  even  more 
loudly  than  the  people  they  were  shooting 
and  axing  to  pieces.  The  French  watched 
with  no  apparent  emotion.  Forty-eight 
people  were  burled  In  a  common  grave  In  a 
cemetery  that  Is  now  within  the  grounds  of 
the  academy.  On  the  nearby  grave  of 
Me*iuman  Hlnsdell,  the  inscription  says  that 
he  was  'twice  captivated  by  the  Indian 
savages."  A  raid  of  reprisal  in  Nova  Scotia 
became  the  background  for  Longfellow  s 
"Evangeline."  In  Deerfleld  today,  two  of  the 
old  houses  predate  the  Deerfieid  Massacre, 
as  It  la  called,  but  most  of  the  others  were 
buUt  during  the  quiet  and  prosperous  period 
that  followed,  between  Queen  Anne's  War 
and  the  American  Revolution.  Deerfieid  de- 
clared Its  Independence  in  June  of  1776. 
Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  bought  food  there 
for  his  army.  The  academy  was  established 
in  1797.  and  for  about  fifty  years  it  attracted 
students  not  only  from  the  town  of  Deerfieid 
tout  also  from  other  towns  and  states.  Even- 
tually, It  diminished  into  a  small,  entirely 
local  school. 

In  the  nineteenth  century.  Deerfleld  first 
became  something  of  a  tourist  attraction. 
John  Qulncy  Adams  said  that  the  village  and 
the  valley  were  "not  excelled  by  anything  I 
have  ever  seen,  not  excepting  the  Bay  of 
Naples."  It  apparently  attracted  all  kinds. 
for  John  L.  Sullivan  stayed  there  and  so  did 
Francis  Parkman  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
The  town  became  an  art  colony  of  some  Im- 
portance. By  the  time  the  headmaster 
arrived.  In  1902.  there  was  a  dedicated  group 
of  citizens  who  were  already  determined  that 
Deerfleld'8  old  houses  should  be  preserved. 
Such  people  would  not  have  been  found  in 
Just  any  New  England  town.  One  of  them. 
George  Sheldon,  an  old  man  with  a  tapering 
white  beard  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
had  written  a  two-volume  history  of  the 
town,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  words 
long  and  composed  with  a  high  degree  of 
literary  skill.  When  people  were  in  church  or 
out  of  town,  he  went  Into  their  attics  and 
removed  artifacts  of  Colonial  davs  in  the  In- 
tereats  of  posterity.  His  wife,  Jennie  Arms 
Sheldon,  the  woman  who  gave  the  headmaster 
the  money  for  baseball  uniforms,  was  the  flr<=t 
female  graduate  of  MIT. 

Deerfleld  was,  in  a  sense,  under  the  control 
of  cultivated  women,  most  of  whom  were 
spinsters— Miss  Whiting.  BCss  Coleman.  Miss 
Baker,  Miss  Miller.  They  made  baskets,  held 
|rt  showa,  conducted  a  literary  salon,  and. 
coMectlvely,  were  the  single  most  potent  po- 
litical force  In  the  community.  To  some  of 
these  people,  the  young  headmaster  socn  ap- 
peared to  be  "an  upstart  trying  to  run  the 
town."  He  was  not,  after  all,  Old  Deerfleld 
Boyden,  In  1902.  had  walked  into  a  town  that 
would  shape  him  as  much  as  he  would 
shape  It. 

It  helped  the  headmaster  that  he  married 
a  Deerfleld  girl.  Helen  Child's  father  was  a 
dairy  farmer  and  also  a  highway  contractor 
and  builder  of  wooden  bridges.  In  1898. 
when  she  was  thirteen,  her  father  arranged 
for  her  to  go  to  Greenfield  High  School,  five 
mllee  up  the  road,  because  she  wanted  to  try 
for  Smith  College  and  he  felt,  reasonably. 
that  Deerfleld  Academy  was  inadequate  for 
someone  with  such  an  ambition.  She  was 
grad-aated  from  Smith  In  the  class  of  1904. 
and  after  teaching  briefly  in  a  school  in 
Connecticut  she  accepted  an  offer  from 
Frank  Boyden,  the  new  headmaster,  to  teach 
•elence  and  mathematics  at  the  academy. 
They  were  married  In  1907. 

■With  Interruptions  for  the  birth  of  their 
children — two  sons  and  a  daughter — she  has 
been  on  the  Deerfleld  faculty  for  sixty-one 
ysan.  Her  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  chemis- 
try grew  quickly,  and  It  has  stood  for  decades 
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among  the  highest  In  secondary  education. 
She  is  everything  a  headmaster's  wife  could 
poesibly  be — gentle,  understanding,  forgiving, 
irreverent  about  her  husband:  but  beyond 
this,  she  is  the  brightest  person  on  the 
faculty  and  the  bu.siest  employee  of  the 
school.  She  is  eighty-twn  now.  She  teaches 
five  hours  a  dav,  meeting  more  cla.s.ses  than 
any  other  Deerfieid  teacher.  "She  !s  much 
more  importar.t  than  I  am."  the  headmaster 
says.  'She  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor 
and  deep  ailection  for  the  boys.  She  has 
more  influence  on  tlie  boys  than  I  have.  She 
makes  them  want  to  do  the  work.  Her  Judg- 
ment is  excellent.  It  is  interesting  that  a 
combination  such  as  the  two  of  us  could  get 
together.  I  don't  know  that  I've  ever  known 
her.  really.  She  could  have  been  the  head  of 
any  school  "  Mrs  Boyden  reads  a  book  or  two 
a  -A-eek  and  keep.s  up  thoroughly  with  what  is 
going  on  m  the  world — much  more  so  than 
the  headm.i.ster  does.  He  is  totally  immersed 
in  the  school  and  travels  only  for  school  pur- 
poses. Her  Interests  have  no  limit.  When 
she  was  planning  to  go  up  the  Nile  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  she  read  histories  of  Eg\'pt  for  a 
full  year  in  advance. 

She  also  reads  the  bcx^ks  that  people  are 
tiilking  abo'.;':.  and  when  it  is  her  turn 
to  do  the  talking  she  invariably  has  s<->me- 
thing  original  to  say.  Her  husband  seems  at 
base  to  be  an  emotional  man.  she  Ls  more 
logical.  "She  is  very  feminine,"  the  head- 
master says,  "and  she  wouldn't  like  it  if  I  said 
this,  but  she  has  a  man's  mind."  In  class. 
she  is  a  dnlim.ister.  with  the  important 
qualification  that  she  uses  rote  as  a  device 
rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  She  may  be 
discu.ssing  s<iy.  isotopes.  "Wait  Ju.st  a  min- 
ute, young  man,"  she  says.  "What  about  the 
atomic  structure  of  Isotopes'*  .  .  .  Right. 
Where  do  they  differ?  ...  In  the  nucleus." 
Her  gray-white  hair  Is  swept  high  on  her 
head.  She  often  wears  a  pearl  choker  a  sil- 
ver bracelet,  a  gold  watch,  a  silver  pin.  Her 
glasses  are  tortoise  shell  across  the  top;  the 
bottom  rims  are  clear.  She  can't  really  see 
anyone  in  Uie  room,  because  she  is  near- 
sighted to  the  point  of  partial  blindness. 
She  knows  who  her  students  are  by  the  seats 
she  has  assigned  to  them  She  may  not  be 
able  to  see  them  clearly,  but  .she  knows  when 
something  Is  not  r\e\\x..  Once,  she  broke  off 
In  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  &Ud,  'George 
Gallup,  do  you  have  a  shirt  on'" 

There  was  young  George  Gallup  In  the 
third  row  with  his  sports-Jacket  collar  turn- 
ed up  around  his  neck  and  an  embarrassed 
explanation  about  halving  failed  to  send  his 
Shirts  to  the  laundry.  Because  of  her  han- 
dicap, her  memory  ha.s  developed  phenom- 
enally. An  alumnus  visits  her  cla-ssroom — an 
event  so  frequent  that  the  room  almost  never 
seems  to  be  without  one — and  siie  savs  to 
him  when  he  enters.  "Why  don't  you  sit 
where  you  used  to  sit.  in  the  second  seat 
from  the  windows  in  the  next-to-last  row." 
He  rruiy  have  been  graduated  from  Deerfleld 
seventeen  years  earlier,  but  she  is  right.  On 
the  blackboard,  she  has  written.  "The  sins 
we  commit  two  by  two.  we  pay  for  one  by 
one. 

The  next  day.  she  has  written.  "There  are 
few  concepts  so  difficult  that  thev  do  not 
yield  to  the  repeated  atUck  of  the  ordinary 
mind."  She  has  moved  on  to  a  discussion 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  phlogiston-theory. 
"I  hope  none  of  you  smoke."  she  puts  in 
"As  I  get  old.  I'm  getting  awfullv  arbitrary. '• 
She  plays  games  with  the  lx.)vs,  giving  Uiem 
gradless  quizzes,  asking  one  short  question 
after  another,  drawing  them  out  as  it  they 
were  around  a  dinner  table.  "'Victor."  she 
said  to  one.  years  ago,  'when  will  you  stop 
trying  to  remember  and  start  trying  to 
think?"  Victor  Butterfield  is  the  pre.sident 
of  Wesleyan  University,  and  that  is  his  moet 
highly  valued  stcry  about  his  own  educa- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  hotir.  the  buzzer 
sounds,  and  she  goes  right  on  tfUking.  Min- 
utes pass,  and  another  class  collects  in  the 


doorway,  but  she  is  still  talking.    Her  claaees 
end  this  way  more  often  than  not. 

Mrs.  Boyden  gets  up  every  morning  at  sl.^c 
and  works  in  her  greenhouse  until  breakfast. 
She  st\idle8  in  her  office  during  free  periods 
In  the  school  day.  The  normal  class  day 
consists  of  six  periods,  ends  at  2  p.m  .  and 
is  followed  by  a  conference  period  for  sup- 
plementary discussion  with  students  who 
need  It.  Each  faculty  member  holds  one 
conference  period  a  week,  except  Mrs.  Boy- 
den. who  holds  one  every  day.  She  also 
spends  Saturday  mornings  with  students  who 
need  special  help,  and  many  afternoons  and 
evenings  as  well.  During  College  Board 
tests,  she  walks  the  school-building  corri- 
dors with  an.xlety  and  Is  outside  the  door 
when  her  students  emerge,  to  ask  them  how 
they  did.  She  often  has  luncheon  guest.<;, 
and  a  couple  of  nights  a  week  there  are 
guests  for  dinner. 

Every  evening,  she  pours  after-dinner  cof- 
fee in  her  living  room  for  about  fifty  people. 
She  goes  to  Sunday  Night  Sing.  In  "part  be- 
c.aise  she  is  expected  to.  She  has  been  the 
ctTicial  scorer  of  Deerfleld  baseball  games 
since  the  First  World  War.  She  goes  to  all 
tiie  home  football  and  basketball  games  and 
to  most  of  the  away  games  as  well.  She 
arrives  at  the  Deerfleld  pool  a  full  hour  be- 
fore swimming  meets  and  sits  there  knit- 
ting in  the  concrete  grandstand,  because  she 
refuses  the  privilege  of  having  a  seat  saved 
for  her  and  does  not  want  to  precipitate  a 
situation  in  which  boys  would  feel  obliged 
to  move.  She  was  feeling  both  ■w.'eak  and 
exhatisted  one  day  recently  when  she  was 
supposed  to  go  off  In  the  evening  to  a  glec- 
club  concert  in  Hartford.  "At  your  age.  you 
wouldn't  need  to  go."  she  said  to  a  younger 
teacher.     "At  my  age.  I  have  to  go." 

She  can  sketch  the  headmaster  in  fine 
lines.  "He  had  a  very  imhumorous  back- 
ground," she  says.  "I  am  a  Unitarian,  and 
he  is  a  Congregationalist.  I  think  his  fam- 
ily would  have  preferred  that  he  marry  a 
Buddhist."  Their  wedding  was  a  large  one, 
with  many  bridesmaids  and  four  hundred 
guests,  and  the  reception  was  held  in  the 
academy.  She  says  that  the  headmaster 
disappeared  during  the  reception  and  was 
found  delivering  a  talk  to  a  group  of  boys 
on  how  they  should  behave  going  home  in 
the  trolley.  When  her  daughter  was  born — 
In  their  home  on  the  campus — and  she  was 
just  emerging  from  the  effects  of  ether  and 
did  not  know  quite  where  she  was.  the 
headmaster  b\u-st  into  the  room  and  said, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  Ben  Steb- 
bins?  He's  such  a  fool."  Stebbins  was  on 
the  board  of  trustees. 

Their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  now  teaches 
history  at  Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill,  a  girls' 
school  near  Deerfleld.  Their  younger  son. 
Ted,  is  director  of  the  Center  for  Business 
and  Economic  Education  at  Georgia  State 
College.  And  their  older  son.  John,  is  di- 
rector of  admissions  at  Deerfieid.  Mrs.  Boy- 
den was  ready  to  return  to  teaching  after 
the  birth  of  her  third  child,  but  the  head- 
master ■was  not  certain  that  he  approved.  A 
few  months  later,  a  chemistry  teacher  quit. 
There  were  no  other  prospects  in  sight.  The 
headmaster  turned  to  his  wife.  She  fenced 
with  him  and  made  him  ask  her  twice,  be- 
cause she  wanted  so  desperately  to  have  the 
Job.  He  said,  "All  right,  you  can  do  it  for  a 
year.  But  I  don't  think  a  woman  should 
work  for  her  husband.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  if  you  ever  have  any  disciplinary 
trouble  with  a  boy.  I  will  be  on  the  side  of 
the  boy.  "  For  years  and  years,  even  when 
she  had  become  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
teachers  in  her  field,  she  feared  that  she 
might  lose  her  job. 

Like  many  people  at  Deerfieid,  Mrs.  Bovden 
calls  her  husband  the  Head  Man.  More  than 
anyone  else,  of  course,  she  sees  him  plying 
and  politicking  and  telUng  white  lies  in  order 
to  avoid  collisions  in  the  general  flow  of  the 
school.    She  smiles  at  the  remark  of  Victor 
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Butterfield,  who  says,  "There  has  to  be  a 
strategy  as  well  as  an  ideal.  Only  petty  peo- 
ple would  fail  to  understand  this."  Her  hus- 
band is  a  master  politician.  Sometimes, 
when  he  is  about  to  put  a  spur  Into  students 
or  faculty,  he  will  say.  "Now.  the  board  of 
trustees  feels  .  .  ."  And  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, of  course,  is  feeling  nothing  at  all. 
Often,  when  he  wants  to  offer  constructive 
criticism  to  a  young  teacher,  he  spares  both 
himself  and  the  younger  man  by  Introducing 
the  subject  in  this  way:  "Some  of  the  senior 
faculty  members  are  a  little  disturbed  by 
this,  and  they  have  talked  to  me." 

In  reference  to  these  devices,  Mrs.  Boyden 
says,  "At  times,  the  truth  simply  is  not  in 
that  man."  The  headmaster  has  never  had  a 
drink  or  a  smoke  in  his  life.  She  will  have 
sherry  before  lunch.  "He  makes  his  boys  be 
neat,"  she  says,  "but  around  here  he  throws 
everything  on  the  floor.  I  spend  half  my  time 
looking  for  the  things  he  loses.  He'll  keep 
his  anger  In  the  house,  and  then  go  out  and 
be  sweet  with  the  faculty  and  the  boys.  His 
father  was  like  that.  Just  and  gracious  to 
other  people,  but  how  he  yips  at  his  family! 
He  is  a  progressive-minded  persons,  but  he 
will  cling  to  the  old  with  tenacity. 

He  is  the  least  scientiflc  person  In  the 
world.  He  has  the  craziest  Ideas.  But  what 
is  it  that  makes  a  person  have  such  strength? 
Why  do  I  always  do  what  he  tells  me  to  do? 
He  wasn't  interested  in  education  when  he 
was  sixteen,  and  he  isn't  now.  In  a  larger 
way,  though,  he  is  a  man  who  believes  that 
education  equals  public  welfare.  That's  not 
a  small  thing  to  be.  Anyone  can  be  inter- 
ested In  the  Latin  derivations  of  words." 

Yale  once  gave  the  headmaster  an  honorary 
degree  for  "research  work  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  boys."  Smith  gave  Mrs.  Boyden 
one  with  a  citation  that  read,  "To  Helen  C, 
Boyden,  who,  with  some  small  help^from  her 
husband,  built  a  great  school."  When  they 
are  together,  she  makes  light  of  him  and  he 
reacts  in  kind.  She  Is  the  quicker  of  the 
two.    He  Is  funnier. 

"You  can't  carry  a  grudge."  she  said  to  him 
recently,  over  afternoon  tea.  "You  don't 
have  a  mean  streak  in  you.  You  have  olentv 
of  other  failings." 
"Yes.  don't  forget  to  add  that,"  he  said. 
He  acknowledged  her  seniority  in  the  com- 
munity. "When  I  came  here,  she  had  been 
here  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years."  ho 

"You  can't  get  around  It."  she  said  to 
him.  "You're  an  interloper." 

"Yes."  he  said.    "But  I  came  by  choice  " 

Asked  what  era  they  thought  had  been  the 
best  at  Deerfleld,  they  both  answered  at 
once. 

"1906,"  said  the  headmaster. 

"1966,"  said  his  wife. 
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Case  Against  Home  Picketing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  persistent  techniques  of  those 
causing  clvU  disturtmnces  these  days  Is 
to  picket  the  homes  of  public  officials  and 
ordinary  citizens  whose  actions  have  not 
met  with  complete  approval  of  self-ap- 
pointed spokesmen  for  alleged  sufferers 
of  grievances.  I  believe  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  very  effectively  discusses  the 
subject  in  their  editorial  this  morning 
entitled  "Case  Against  Home  Picketing" 


and  I  Insert  It  In  the  Record  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

Cass  Against  Home  Pickbtinq 
The  current  Issue  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Law  Rc\;ew  contains  the  first 
comprehensive  legal  study  of  civil  rights 
picketing  of  the  homes  of  public  officials 
such  as  occurred  at  Mayor  Daley's  residence 
last  August.  The  author.  Prof.  Alfred  Kamln 
of  Loyola  University's  School  of  Law.  has 
assembled  a  formidable  argument  for  his 
contenuon  that  such  picketing  Is  Illegal 
and  should  be  controlled  by  court  injunc- 
tions. We  commend  his  article  to  members 
of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  and  repeat 
the  recommendation  we  made  after  the 
Daley  picketing  last  year  that  the  Legisla- 
ture should  wrl'„e  a  prohibition  of  residential 
picketing  into  law.  as  nine  states  already 
have  done. 

Civil   rights  groups  argue  that  picketing 
private  homes  of  public  officials  is  an  exer- 
cise of  free  speech,  protected  by  the   Con- 
stitution.    They   make   analogies   based   on 
labor  laws.     The   civil   rights   movement  is 
using  many  tactics  developed  by  organized 
labor, 
Kajnln.  an  authority  on  labor  law,  says: 
"Residential   picketing   has   been   a   tech- 
nique barred  by  the  law  to  labor  unions  in 
the  United  States.   Canada  and   the   United 
Kingdom.     In  the  constitutional  value  scale, 
the  quiet  enjoyment  and  privacy  of  residen- 
tial premises — even  of  the  privately  owned 
homes   of   public   officials — merits   a   higher 
priority  than  freedom  of  speech.     A  state  or 
a  municipality  encounters  no  constitutional 
obstacle  in  drastically  regulating  picketing, 
whether    labor    or    political.    In    residential 
areas,   or   even   In   prohibiting   such    activi- 
ties. ...  In   every  reported   American   case, 
residential  picketing  has  been  ,  ,      declared 
illegal." 

Kamln  points  out  that  there  are  limita- 
tions on  the  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech,  citing  the  Supreme  Court's  rejection 
of  the  idea  that  a  sit-down  at  a  busy  traffic 
Intersection  Is  a  legal  form  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly.  Such  slt-downs  or  the 
picketing  of  the  homes  of  mayors.  Kamln 
further  points  out.  "must  be  appraised,  not 
as  appeals  to  immediate  spectators  and  lis- 
teners, but  as  gambits  to  secure  space  in 
newspapers,  coverage  on  radio  and  on  tele- 
vision." 

Kamln  grants  that  In  some  Instances — 
as  in  the  national  exposure  of  provincial 
police  brutality  toward  civil  rights  marchers 
in  the  South,  another  Instance  of  which 
occurred  last  week— that  the  mass  media 
play  a  constructive  role  In  bringing  about 
remedial  legislation.  But,  he  says,  "the  es- 
pousal of  a  concept  of  the  public  forum 
within  a  residential  area  is  nonsense." 

A  mayor's  home  might  be  picketed  by  one 
side  of  a  controversy  and  If  the  mayor  ca- 
pitulates he  might  flnd  himself  then  pick- 
eted by  the  other  side. 

Such  pressures,  Kamln  notes,  conflict  with 
basic  democratic  tenets. 

"Petitions  for  redress  of  grievances  are 
communications  directed  to  the  place  of 
government  in  person,  by  mall,  by  telephone 
or  even  by  demonstrations  In  view  of  public 
office  buildings.  Having  utilized  such  meth- 
ods, when  a  group  of  resorts  to  residential 
picketing.  It  Introduces  a  note  of  physical 
intimidation  and  coercion  which  is  as  for- 
eign to  our  notions  of  proper  public  deci- 
sion-making as  bribery,  blackmail  or  overt 
physical  coercion.  If  public  decisions  are  to 
be  made  this  way,  the  group  which  can 
bring  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  power 
to  bear  upon  officials  will  see  lt«  views  pre- 
vail. A  government  somewhere  might  func- 
tion in  this  way— but  it  would  not  be  a 
democracy." 

These  are  words  to  ponder  for  the  respon- 
sible element  in  the  clvU  rights  movement 
as  well  as  for  the  lawmakers  in  Springfield 


Pioneer  Homecoming  Day  in  York    Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  27.  is  Pioneer  Homecoming  I^ay  for 
York.  Pa.,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  its 
225th  founding  anniversary.  Many  ac- 
tivities are  planned  for  each  day.  To- 
day there  is  an  impressive  agendum 
starting  at  9  a.m.  and  lasting  until  past 
9  p.m. 

Mr.  Sf>eaker,  I  should  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  account  of  the  days 
proposed  activities  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  historical  markers  describing 
the  city's  heritage.  These  include:  Our 
own  Liberty  Bell,  which  announced  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence; the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Horatio 
Gates,  here  of  Saratoga;  graves  of  two 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence who  were  also  delegates  to  the 
Congress  at  York,  and  many  other  sites 
of  historic  interest. 

This  week  the  York  Dispatch  carried 
a  calendar  of  events  for  each  day  as  well 
as  a  full  description  of  the  memorable 
spots  of  historic  interest  In  the  commu- 
nity of  York.  I  should  like  to  Include 
both  for  the  Information  of  all  those  who 
read  the  Record: 
Monday.  June  27— Pioneeb.  Homecoming 
Day 


Time:  9  am.  event:  Salvo  of  aerial  bombs, 
sounding  of  fire,  air  raid  alarms,  plane  fly- 
over announcing  official  opening  of  anniver- 
sary. Judging  of  historical  displays  offered 
by  participating  merchants. 

Assemble.  Yorktowne  Hotel  each  day  for 
3-hour  walking  tour. 

Officially  Inaugurating  tours  of  historical 
sitee  and  newly-marked  historical  shrines. 

Time:  10  a.m.  location:  Southeast  corner 
of  Continental  Square.  Event:  Opening  of 
Hospitality  Center;  begin  registration  of 
senior  citizens,  former  residents.  Center  will 
remain  open  through  celebration. 

Location:  Court  House.  Event:  City, 
county,  state  officials  gather  for  anniversary 
ceremonies.  Salute  to  colors  by  veteran  or- 
ganizations. 

Time:  Noon.  Location:  Continental 
Square.  Event:  Welghtlifting  demonstra- 
tion. 

Time:  12:30  p.m.  Location:  York  Valley 
Inn.  Event:  Mayor's  Reception  and  lunch- 
eon for  state,  county,  city  and  Anniversary 
officials,  and  visiting  digniterles. 

Time:  1  p.m.  Location:  York  Pair 
Grounds.  Event:  Opening  of  Midway  (for 
duratiott  of  anniversary) . 

Buses  leave  Yorktowne  Hotel.  York  Bus 
Company  initial  tour  of  historical  sites  and 
newly-marked  shrines  (Duration  of  Anniver- 
sary). 

Time:  7:30  p.m.  Location:  Continental 
Square.    Event:  York  City  Band. 

Location:  York  County  Shopping  Center 
Event:  Tall  Cedars  Band. 

Location:  Queensgate  Shopping  Center 
Event:  Kiltie  Band. 

Location:  Fields  Department  Store 
Event:  Emigsville  Band. 

Location:  Memorial  Hall,  York  Fair 
Grounds.    Event:  WeighUlftlng. 

Time:  8:15  p.m.  Location:  Memorial  Hall. 
Event:  Awards  to  oldest  pioneer  man  and 
woman  with  longest  continuous  residence- 
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to  former  resident  bringing  largest  family: 
to  former  resident  coming  longest  distance; 
recognition  of  employees  wltii  longest  serv- 
ice re«Kinl. 

Time:  9  pjn.  Location:  Memorial  Hall. 
Event:  Old  Time  Fiddlers  Contest;  Middle - 
Atlantic  Regional  Square  Dance  Jamboree. 

(Prom  the  York  Dispatch.  June  21.  1966 1 

HiSTORICAI.     MaAKEKS,    ShBINE,     TiXL    OF 

Crrr's   HnirrACE 
The  city's  historical  sites,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, center  on  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary periods. 

York's  Intimacy  with  the  battle  for  liberty 
Is  typified  by  facts  that  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  completed  here  in  1777  and 
that  an  enthusiastically  oversubscribed  York 
county  rifle  company  under  Michael  Doudel 
had  been  the  first  battle  force  from  west  of 
the  Hudson  river  to  reach  the  siege  of  Bos- 
-ton  where  the  British  holed  up  after  fleeing 
Concord. 

Half  an  hour  spent  at  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  York  County  Is  a  comprehensive 
primer  on  the  city's  heritage  though  few  will 
limit  themselves  to  so  short  a  visit.  It  Is 
also  a  directory  of  sorts  to  the  city's  marked 
or  restored  historical  sites,  all  within  an  easy 
walk  from  Continental  Square. 

The  society  museum,  Itself,  is  a  historical 
shrine:  The  doorway  to  the  first  York  County 
Court  House  la  on  display  there.  The  Court 
House,  completed  at  the  square  in  1756. 
echoed  deliberations  of  Continental  Congress 
meeting  within  Its  walls  from  September 
1777.  to  June  1778,  after  the  body  was  forced 
from  Philadelphia  by  British  adv.ince. 
LAm  omm  i7«i 
Extensive  flies  of  authentic  documents  and 
research  material,  collections  of  artifacts  and 
displays  depicting  life  and  times  in  York 
from  its  beginning  are  also  available  at  the 
society. 

Passive  display  of  historical  artifacts  and 
archives  is  not,  however,  the  limit  of  society 
activities.  The  pulse  of  a  "living  heritage"  is 
kept  strong  through  such  projects  as  publica- 
tion of  an  anthology  of  sketches  by  Eigh- 
teenth Century  York  artist,  Lewis  Miller,  to 
be  released  later  this  year. 

Also  In  the  mill  Is  a  collection  of  memoirs 
by  York  thesplan  John  Durang.  Though 
Durang  toured  the  Eastern  U.S.  and  Europe 
In  the  early  IBOO's.  the  bound  volume  will 
concentrate  on  his  recollections  of  York 
county  people  and  events  of  the  time. 

It  was  a  townsite  laid  out  for  Springetts- 
bury  Manor  in  October  1741.  by  Thomas 
Cookson,  that  was  to  become  York  Town; 
later  York.  Cookson's  survey,  which  had 
been  ordered  by  John,  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn.  sons  of  William  Penn  and  proprietaries 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  apparently  lost  and  the 
tract  was  re-surveyed  In  December  1752.  and 
found  to  contain  436 >2  acres. 

The  town  became  a  borough  on  Sept.  24. 
1787.  by  act  of  general  assembly  approved  by 
the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Gen.  Henry  Miller,  revolutionary 
hero,  became  the  first  chief  burgess.  Others 
on  the  first  administration  were  David  Can- 
dler, assistant  burgess  and  Councllmen  James 
Smith,  David  Grier,  revolutionary  colonel; 
Michael  Doudel,  who  held  a  similar  rank; 
B&ltzer  Sp&ngier,  Christian  Laumaster  and 
Peter  Mundorf.  The  first  clerk  was  George 
Lewis  Leoffler  while  Christian  Stoehr  (Stair) 
was  the  first  high  constable. 

Perhaps  most  striking  of  the  city's  histori- 
cal shrines  Is  the  restoration  of  a  West  End 
tavern  and  the  adjoining  residence  where 
Gen.  Horatio  Gates  stayed  when  he  was  in 
York  to  receive  the  accolades  of  congress  after 
the  victory  at  Saratoga. 

Located  on  tlte  northeast  corner  of  Mar- 
ket street  and  Pershing  avenue,  the  Gates 
Bouse  and  Golden  Plough  Tavern  were 
opened  to  the  public  in  June  ld64.  after 
bdag  restored,  along  with  a  log  dwelling  at 


Pershing  and  College  avenues,  by  m.-^torlc 
York  Inc..  organized  expressly  for  the  project. 
Historic  York  ajid  Uie  Historical  Society 
have  recently  merged.  p<x)ling  their  facilities 
Into  a  formid.ible  font   of  historical   wealth. 

THE   CONWAY   C.ABAl. 

The  Conway  Cabal,  a  plot  to  replace  Wash- 
Ina^on  with  Gates  as  cornmauder-in-chief. 
received  a  setback  durine;  a  banquet  for 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  at  Gates'  Hou.se  in 
1778  when  the  eue.st  of  honor  toasted  Wash- 
ineton.  The  cabal  Liter  lost  the  majority  of 
sentiment  it  had  heki  in  congress  and  the 
intrigue  dissipated 

The  tavern  exist.s  t(<i..y  as  the  only  allegedly 
authentic  example  m  the  US.  of  Medieval 
half-timber  construction. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  building  is  dis- 
played a  cut-away  portion  of  the  wall  show- 
ing the  rare  w.ittic-and-datib  construction — 
small  interwoven  saplinKs  covered  with 
rough  clay  and  straw  and  finished  with 
plaster  forming  the  interior  wall.  Most  of 
the  Interior  structural  supp<:»rts  in  the  tavern 
and  Gates  House  are  original  as  are  a  number 
of  panes  of  gla.=s  still  in  the  windows. 

Other  historical  shrines  In  the  city  In- 
clude: 

Penn  Common — Located  south  of  College 
avenue  between  Pershing  and  Lindbert»h 
avenues.  It  w;is  set  luside  in  1805  by  the  heirs 
of  William  Penn  as  a  common  for  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  York.  During  the  Revolution,  the 
conunon  served  as  mustering  ground  for 
local  units,  and  during  the  Civil  War  as  a 
hospital  gruund. 

Philip  Llvingstjjn's  grave — Livingston  Is 
one  of  two  signatories  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  who  are  buried  in  York.  His 
death  in  1778  prompted  congress  to  resolve 
a  month-long  mourning  period  ajid  to  attend 
his  funeral  en  masse  on  June  12  of  that 
year.  The  graveslte  is  located  at  Pr<i,^pect 
Hill  Cemetery  on  North  George  street 
Livingston  had  been  attending  congress  In 
York  as  a  delegate  from  New  "iTork. 

James  Smith's  grave — The  other  signatory 
buried  in  York  wa.s  also  a  delegate  to  con- 
gress. Smith,  a  local  lawyer  ard  Iron-master 
was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
He  lies  biuied  in  the  graveyard  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Market  and  Queen 
stree'.s, 

TORK'S   IIPERTY    BFLL 

York  liberty  bell — Presently  li->cated  at  St. 
John's  Episcnpnl  Church.  North  Beaver 
street,  the  bell  announced  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indep^-ndence  and  the  se.sslons 
of  congress  when  that  body  met  In  York. 
The  bell  hung  originally  in  the  ProvlnciiU 
Cotirt  House. 

McCle.Tji  hotise — The  Colonial  treasury  was 
maintained  in  the  house  of  Archibald  Mc- 
Clean.  formerly  located  at  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  square,  while  congress  met  in 
York.  McClean  had  assisted  in  rtmning  the 
Mason-Dlxon  line  while  a  surveyor  for  the 
Penns  McCle  in  was  York  county  protho- 
notary  in   1783. 

General  Wayne's  headquarters — A  marker 
at  Beaver  and  M.arket  streets  marks  the  site 
of  the  building  utilized  by  Gen  Anthony 
Wayne  while  his  command  was  located  here 
from  February  to  May.  1781  while  he  awaited 
orders  to  Join  Liifayette  in  the  Yorktown 
campaign. 

Col.  Thomas  H.artley  house — The  first  con- 
gressman from  York  county.  H.irtley  resided 
In  a  house  lix-ated  in  the  first  block  of  West 
Market  street.  Dtiring  the  Revolution  he 
was  prominent  in  the  defense  of  Philadelphia 
in  1777  and  the  following  year  led  an  e.xpe- 
dltlon  to  avenge  the  Wyoming  Massacre.  He 
Is  Interred  at  St   John's  Episcopal  graveyard. 

Major  John  Clark  house— .Aide-de-camp  to 
General  Greene.  Clark  lived  in  a  house  on 
South  Beaver  street  near  Market.  Clark  was 
also  auditor  of  the  Continental  Army. 

York  County  Prison — The  building,  located 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  King  and  George 


streets,  was  used  during  the  Revolution  to 
house  a  number  of  prominent  British  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  site  was  used  for  the 
prison  from  1750  to  1855  when  it  was  vacated 
for  more  accommodating  and  better  located 
quarters. 

Black  Horse  Tavern — This  establishment 
once  stood  on  a  lot  on  the  northwest  section 
of  the  square  granted  to  Baltzer  Spangler  by 
the  sons  of  William  Penn  for  his  assistance 
in  laying  out  the  tow^n  of  York. 

Globe  Inn — Lafayette  toasted  "to  the  town 
of  York"  diu-ing  a  reception  for  him  here  in 
1325.  Other  distinguished  persons  also  vis- 
ited the  old  inn  located  in  the  southwest  sec- 
tion of  the  square. 

YORK  JklErriNC  HOL'SE 

York  Meeting  House — Still  standing  on 
the  north  side  of  West  Philadelphia  street  in 
the  100-block.  this  house  of  worship  for  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  been  in  use  since 
1766  when  the  eastern  p.art  of  the  building 
was  completed.  The  site  is  composed  of  Lots 
175  and  176  of  the  town,  patented  by  Tliom- 
as  and  Richard  Penn  to  Nathan  Hussey  in 
1763.  Hussey  later  deeded  the  lot-s  to  Wil- 
liam Willis.  Joseph  Garretson  and  Herman 
Updegrafl  as  trustees  "for  the  use  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  forever."  according  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  deed.  The  oldest  exi.'^ting 
house  of  worship  In  York,  the  York  Meeting 
stemmed  from  the  Warrington  Meeting  after 
the  York  area  became  the  home  of  many 
Quakers.  The  western  portion  of  the  build- 
ing was  completed   In   1783. 

York  County  Academy — This  landmark  in 
the  100-block  of  North  Beaver  street  was 
torn  down  early  this  year  to  make  way  for  a 
p.u-king  lot.  It  was  successor  to  the  parish 
school  of  the  Rev.  John  Andrews,  and  in 
1787  WiiB  incorporated  with  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church  as  York  Academy.  Twelve 
years  later  it  was  granted  a  sep.arate  chiu-ter 
as  York  County  Academy  and  continued  in 
steady  use  until   1929. 

Hall  and  Sellers  Press— The  first  print- 
ing press  west  of  the  Susquehanna  river  w;\.s 
set  up  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Market 
and  Beaver  streets.  Government  publica- 
tions and  Continental  currency  were  printed 
here  while  congress  met  in  York. 

Phineiw  Davis'  shop — To  Phineas  Davis— 
and  York— belongs  the  distinction  of  having 
produced  the  first  American-made  coal-burn- 
ini^  locomotive  regularly  used  on  commercial 
railroad  lines  in  this  country.  "The  York." 
was  built  at  the  establishment  of  Davis  and 
Garner  on  the  west  side  of  the  Codorus  creek, 
in  answer  to  an  advertisement  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  R;ulroad  Company  In  1831 
for  a  locomotive  designed  to  burn  coal  or 
coke  and  to  consume  Its  own  snioke. 

The  first  steel  springs  used  in  the  U.S.  were 
those  on  "The  York."  Davis  also  built  The 
Codoru.s."  first  iron  steamboat  made  in 
Amf-;ir-a. 


James  H.  Boren,  Director  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance,  Addresses  the  Assembly 
of  the  Border  States — Progress 
Through  Grass  Roots  Solidarity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  IfOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  nations,  linked  from,  their 
beginnings  by  a  desire  for  freedom  and 
greater  human  dignity,  have  had — for 
over  75  years — a  unique  system  for  work- 
ing together. 
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Apart  from  the  fine  record  of  govern-  representatives  of  as  many  comoonents  of  rar»/v«c    tM.  „«„„.• 

ment  relations  over  this  period  of  time  society  as  possible:   buaineL.TtTr    p^r^f^  ^^bu^  to^Sie'ci\Tt^^ix^"of"^nn^'L'^u; 

there  have  been  numerous  efforts  on  a  ^i°°'^''  ^nd  civic  leaders:  trade  afisoclaUons:  it  also  hw  resuUed^the  for^«oT^  t-^ 

people-to-people  approach  to  respond  to  educational    institutions:    student    leaders;  Southeast^  ^lonal^    (^"S       t^* 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance— Com-  teams."  The  teams  tnay  number  five  or  six  .  T'f  ^^^^^^  Partners  provided  In-service 
paneros  de  la  Alianza— an  office  within  and  the  membership  of  a  typical  team  con-  I  h  k  ^  *"  *'^'"®*  Guatemalan  port  workers 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De-  ^'^^^  °^-  an  educator,  a  business  leader,  a  I.  "^^inpleted  several  other  projects, 
velopment.  has  been  organized  to  respond  ^'^"'''''^  health  specialist,  an  agriculturalist,  a  °  ^^crlbe  the  range  of  projects  which 
to  an  coordinate  the  direct-assistance  '**""■  '■epresentatlve,  and  a  representative  of  ^Jl  ''^'"f  implemented  in  the  Partners  pro- 
activity  between  those  in  th^S^  ''''^  °^  ^^^  women's  organizations.  In  some  ff^'  '"  '"^  °""'"e  some  of  the  Texas  ac- 
States  wlT  w^h  ^  hth,  «nH  fh^I^  instances  as  many  as  10  people  may  travel  as  "'''^'^'^  (Incidentally,  the  Speaker  of  the 
tolates  Who  Wish  to  help  and  those  in  a  program  development  team  but  logistical  "°use.  Ben  Barnes,  and  a  team  of  Texans.  are 
Latin  America  who  are  in  need  of  help,  requirements  as  well  aa  the  need  to  focus  on  Presently  in  Peru  working  on  new  projects. 
In  a  short  period  of  time,  under  the  able  the  development  of  practical  projects  rather  ^•^^''"''l  Marcus  of  Dallas,  is  providing  out- 
and  dynamic  leadership  of  James  H.  ^^^n  speeches  mitigates  against  larger  teams,  ^^^^t^'ng  leadership  to  this  program,  and  It 
Boren  the  Partners  for  the  Alliance  has  '^^^  teams  identify  and  work  out  impie-  ^\f!^'^  ^^'^""^  ^'^"  °^  ™P'«^  expansion.)  in 
achieved  an  outstanding  record  of  "dentation  steps  and  techniques.  Tlien  the  |iadltlon  to  scholarship  arrangements,  the 
accomplishment  program  is  ready  to  become  a  reality.     The  ^^^f^  Partners  have  completed  a  number  of 

A    subcommittee   nrint    nf   thP   Wnnc^  ^^''^''^  present  their  r^orte  to  their  respec-  Pi'oJects  among  which  are: 

results  of  the  program.     I  hope  that  it  Our   Partners   of   the   Alliance   programs               T^^^ect^c  emeriti ves"^ in' 

will  provide  further  encouragement  for  "s^'-'^l'V  involve  the  following  fields:                              ciuXg  tran^^on                  7  sm 

the  American  people  to  become  involved  *■  Response  to  community  self-help  proj-  3.  Arrangemente  for  Peruvlan'gold 

in    this    grass    roots    approach    to    the  ^'"i* -^       ,.       ,  ,^  ,                                                        exhibit  and  the  World  of  Fferu 

AUiance  for  Progress.     I  feel  that  it  is  -,      ^»«^'»"o"al  (Scholarships,  professor  ex-               photographic  exhibit .     o 

a  wonderful  opportunity  to  produce  an  q"r!fiff,r;i  ,-r^„r.„„  „  ,.  .             „           .  4.  Special     training     program     for 

ideological  Offensive  to  counter  the  Com-  J..^Uo.T ^l^Tl^^^^^' Z^  Tuna                fsr^^otarcrtl^fn^c'it^^r't 

munist  subversive  movements   in  Latin  raising  to  finance  other  Partner  Z^l^cLT                s!st*n^c:  provrd^'b'y^'^e^^^ 

■«^eiica.  4.  Technical  Assistance.                                                   ners                    .              -"^  *-j«t- 

Tlierefore.  I  am  proud  that  my  State  I  i^ubiic  Health  5.  20  "lltt"]e"iIb^MTes''"'from"  Tex^ 

of  Florida  has  entered  into  a  number  of  °'  Agriculture  and  rural  youth.                                    Federation  of  Women's  CTube        2  300 

arrangements  with  Columbia  and  Vcnc-  ^  Partners  of  the  Alliance  office  in  A.I.D.  6.  1.200  feet  new  i-inch  steel  cable       ' 

zuela  for  various  educational  programs.  ^r!^',^1^  tv-'^'^'^^f^^  **f^"^  private  sector              for  suspension  bridge  (inciud- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vei-y  able  Director  of  LTtte^  E Teenfo^Ji    w^^.^hh'  ""T  n   «  ""f  "^'^'P°rtation).. ,,000 

the  Partners  for  the  AlUance.  Mr.  James  "l^lTa.^^.  t^t  ^^ZT^.Z^lTtTVcn  I  ^^^S;T'trcl''tT^^-{        '" 

Border  States— Mexico  and  the  United  various  committees.    This  program  win  be  a  ects  Texas  AFL-CIO  . 

States,  on  June  24.   1966,   in  Santa  Fe,  ^  private  sector  success  or  a  private  sector  9.  Texas '  RehabllitaUon  Aseociatioa 

N.  Mex.,  reviewed  the  Partners  for  the  ^^''^*-    At  this  point  of  development  l  am  provided  eqiUpment  for  Peruvi- 

Alliance     program.    I     know     all     my  <'°"^^^"t  '*  ^^^^  be  succeaefui.    with  your  an  institute 300 

conea^^es    .-iU    be    Interested    in    his  's^'^'Z.\rTu^^.  '""^  ^  ^"^^  "^  ^^^  ^°-  frTa^^.^T^rt^^ 

r.M     c;U"=/\"^'^^^"^"^^"^I,°=^-      brighter    future    following    successful    open  bridge  ^Ma^cus^^)^  5,5 

^^■^t.S       •    ^^^^"^    °I   ^"^    Border      heart  surgery  arranged  by  the  Texa*  pkrt-  12.  Materllls  for  Moche  4-H  CluV^;;; 

^Imt»^    v'?f  ^'"L™'   ^""^   ^"'^^'     ''^  «^  the  Alliance.    An  agricultural  exten-  gram....  .  ^"'' ''^         ,«« 

Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex.,  Pridat,  Jttne  24,  1966      slon  specialist  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Brazil.  13.  Exchange   Club'Vf'Yubboii"".;^: 

Mr.      Smith.      distinguished      Governors.     '^  "^ow  working  in  the  development  of  his  slsted   with   funda  for  mlmeo- 

friends.     I  am  very  pleased  and  honored  to     ^^^'^^  thanks  to  open  heart  surgery  performed  graph      machine      for      luncla 

participate  In  a  small  way  In  this  meeting  of  through  Indiana  Partners  arrangements.     A  school       .                            J"**'" 

the  Assembly  of  the  Border  Statea  not  only  ^'ilue  can  be  assigned  to  the  operations  but  14.  Funds  for  silver" i^ii^'iirdTi" 

because  It  deals  with  an  exciting  opportunity  the  real  value  defies  the  usual  dollars  and  brary  protect  E  Marcus                      -xnn 

but   also   because   it  may  be  an   important  ""*«  tag.  15.  Technical    asslitanc*    to    el^uic 

milestone  In  giving  greater  meaning  to  the         A  dozen  school  districts  In  Oregon  received  cooperative  cao 

ambient   de   amlstad    that   we   have    talked  »^istance  from  a  dozen  Coeta  Blcan  educa-  1«.  50  ampules  bull  semen'                            •inn 

about  for  years.  tors  who  served  as  resource  professionals  for  17.  East    Texas     Chamber "^vid"^ 

As   you   develop  your  plans  for  the  scope  '^'^f'es  *"  social  studies  and  Spanish.     This  school  desks  for  rural  school             800 
and  direction  of  your  program.  I  know  that  f*^'/  P""*^^™  was  sparked  by  the  Superln-  18.  Hereford    Rotary    Club    ra-ovided 
you  are  not  seeking  to  esUbllsh  a  program  tendent  of  the  Crow-Applegate  school  dis-  books  for  Callao  miners' home             125 
which  will  consist  of  a  series  of  pink  teas  but  trie t  and  was  given  valuable  support  by  Sen-  19.  Arrangements  for  separate  visits 
rather  you  are  looking  for  a  series  of  mean-  '""^ST  Wayne  Morse.  of   Mayor   of   Cuzco    mayor  of 
ingful  projects  which  can  have  practical  and  ^  Under  the  leadership  of  President  Lubbers.  Puno.  cattlemen  and  others  in 
lasting  impact.    It  Is  in  this  sense  that  I  wish  I^^!}          College   of  Pella.   Iowa,   has   estab-  various  areas  of  Texas     .               r) 
to  share  with  you  some  of  our  experiences  In  ''*^ed    two    full    scholarships    for    students  20.  23   community  self-help  projects 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  ^^°'^    Yucatan— room,    board,    tuition,    fees  (roofing  materials  far  schools 
Our  experiences  may  be  of  particular  Inter-  th„fil'^^'' ^Tf  ^'■-    ""^^  recipients  of  the  chain    saws    for     cooperatives; 
e.st  to  you   because  we  have  developed  our  q^o°  ,  k  ,  ^            ^  resource  people  for  the  pumps  for  wells,  handtools  for 
program  from  the  idea  stage  to  the  opera-  t?^,  If     !  ?f"^^  program.     Central  College  schools,  etc.  .  .  .)  completed  by 
tlonal  stage  within  a  2>4-year  period      We  'f'f"  ^^*fV***nE  »  Partners  of  the  Alliance  chapters  of  the  Pan  AmerloBn 
have   had   some   disappointing   failures  proiessorsnip  through  which  a  Mexican  edu-  Student    Fonmi    sponsored    by 
and  we  have  had  some  rather  exciting  sue-  fjl  L*    .  '^^  one  or  two  courses  in  Span-  the  Texas  Good  Neighbor  Corn- 
cesses,  isn  or  art.     The  bulk  of  his  time,  however                 mission _                    3  700 

sec?orp^r^o^\.^^;.Xchr^V^^'-'*      ^^"'^-^^^^^"'^^'^ol^^'^^^^^^  '  No  value  assigned. " "'       ' 

ao^TltL^'^e^^n'jr  rt^s^r/woV^n^  fi  "^^rfi^st^^rtTbltionr  t'h'e  T  ^r  ■  ^«  ^^"^-^^  ^^-  °^  the  Alliance  is 

a  direct  alliance  with  the  citizens  of  30  afeas  Tennes^e  partn^ln  wJ^n  th.  "f^""^?^"^  collaborating  with   the   Commission   of  the 

m  15  countries  of  the  hemisphere.    The  pro-  outeSZ^,!2^,^„Tf    v^    "T"  °^  "^  CallXomlas  who  Is  also  der^loplng  acUnUw 

gram  functions  through   the  establishnfe^  whTc^h^^n  on  toi^  tl^^^t'^en   '^  "^  '"'^'^''-  ^'""'^   •*«*  BiuMl^B^I^ 

Of  state-wide  Partners  of  the  Alliance  com-  see  for  theS  e^ght^oS  Xi™T  *   'f ''"■,  ''^^^"'^   «nge   of   actlvltlTu 

mlttees.    ^ese  committees  are  oompo^d  of  able  througr,^:TuSa°r^F.uratioT"oi  rlleVlSirwlsTto^afol-ySj^oV 
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•ideratlon    several    Illustrations    of    specific 
•ctlTltlee  either  complete  or  In  process. 

1.  HortlcxUturalist  to  Puebla.  CaUfomla. 
Partnera  arranged  transportation  and  per 
diem. 

2.  Permanent  summer  study  program  ar- 
ranged between  California  State  at  Pullerton 
and  University  of  Puebla. 

3.  Three  visits  of  4-doctor  team  to  San 
Bias  to  develop  hospital  equipment  and  other 
medical  projects.  Included  delivery  10,000 
Oambusia  fish  (mosquito  larvae  control)  and 
delivery  of  Instrument  and  drugs.  California 
Partners  provided  transpKirtation. 

4.  University  of  Southern  California  Dental 
School  establishing  continuing  dental  proj- 
ect with  Baja  Norte.  Senior  students  to  work 
with  area  dentists  during  summers  and  over 
weekend.  Providing  mobile  dental  ofBce  (ve- 
hicle, equipment,  etc. ) , 

6.  Sports  equipment  sent  to  La  PurLslma 
and  San  Isldro  for  developing  Little  League 
activities. 

8.  Management  group  of  Starkist  has  ap- 
proved a  proposal  to  make  an  oceanographlc 
aurrey  of  the  waters  of  Nayarlt — Including  all 
equipment  and  perscomel  costs.  No  value 
aaslgned  at  this  point. 

7.  Arrangements  completed  for  Puebla  art 
exhibit  for  Callfomla,  tour  of  schools  and 
galleries.  Assisted  by  California  State  Art 
Commission. 

8.  Technical  bocAs  and  materials  sent  to 
School  of  Idarlne  Science  of  University  of 
BaJa  Norte. 

8.  Medical  equipment  for  Tortugas.  Bahia 
Community  Hoepital. 

10.  Fellowship  grant  for  student  from  Uni- 
versity of  BaJa  to  Pullerton  St*te  College. 

11.  CallfMnla  Partners  contribution  to 
Michael  R.  Young  Scholarship  Loan  Fund. 
Callfomla  State  College  at  Pullerton,  for 
students  from  Mexican  Partner  states. 

Mr.  Ed  Smith  and  Dr.  Ernest  CByme  have 
been  of  great  help  to  California  Partners 
Chairman,  Joseph  Rosener,  In  establishing 
the  base  for  the  i»Y)gram.  The  California 
Partners  program  Is  relatively  new  but  the 
level  of  activity  Indicates  a  successful  ex- 
pansion In  the  period  immediately  ahead. 

ArlBona  has  a  small  but  developing 
Partnership  program  with  El  Salvador,  with 
moat  of  the  activity  being  centered  In  the 
Tucaon  area.  Chairman  Mazzarella  has  been 
attempting  to  obtain  greater  support  In  the 
Phoenix  area  and  to  expand  the  program 
beyond  the  Tucson  area,  but  speaking  quite 
frankly,  he  has  not  been  able  to  develop 
sufDclect  support  to  make  the  program  a 
truly  effective  one. 

The  ArlBona  partnership  with  EI  Salvador 
is,  however.  Implementing  a  project  through 
which  88  high  school  students  will  attend 
XI  Salvador  schools  and  participate  in  area 
aetlvltlea  for  the  months  of  July  and  August 
Of  this  year.  Kl  Salvador  Partners  are  arrang- 
ing room  and  board  and  the  students  are 
financing  their  own  transportation  and 
Incidental  expenses.  The  University  of 
Arlzc«a  has  provided  a  tuition  scholarship 
for  an  El  Salvador  student  and  the  University 
Methodist  Chorch  has  agreed  to  provide 
room  and  board  as  of  this  moment.  The 
recipient  of  the  scholarship  has  not  been 
sheeted.  Also  under  consideration  is  a  tour 
to  El  Salvador  of  5  Arizona  folklore  per- 
formers. 

In  terms  of  ye<u-s,  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  la  young,  but  In  the  measurement 
of  BooompUahmenta  It  is  mattu-tng  rapidly. 
In  the  month  oC  March  we  celebrated  the 
second  anniversary  al  the  program.  Many 
of  the  SO  pertnershlpe  are  new — three  of 
them  having  been  established  within  the 
past  90  daya.  In  spite  of  the  early  develop- 
ment atage  ot  some  at  the  partnershlpe  and 
In  eplte  at  Xb»  problema  of  communications 
■ad  tlM  pixjaieal  IsaUUty  of  our  staff  to  give 


Bufflcient  program  serving,  the  "hard"  values 
assigned  to  Implement  projects  as  of  April  20 
amounted  to  $3,129,213.00. 

The  real  value  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program,  however,  lies  not  in  the 
price  tag  that  can  be  affixed  to  contributions 
of  hardware,  scholarships,  or  technical  as- 
sistance, or  to  a  statement  of  cash  flow.  The 
"treasure"  of  the  program  is  to  be  found  In 
that  body  of  Intangible  value*  which  comes 
from  the  citizens  oif  the  Americas  working 
together  in  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  believe  our  success  to  this  point  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram has  not  taken  on  the  coloration  of  a 
charity  program.  It  is  not  a  program  In 
which  one  state  or  area  patronizingly 
"adopts"  another.  It  Is.  however,  a  program 
of  "partners"  sharing  In  the  work  and  the 
benefits  of  a  citizen's  alliance  which  stresses 
the  lmix>rtance  of  human  dignity. 


School  Lnnch  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or    LLLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  is 
fooling  whom?  Whom  does  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  think  he  Is  fooling? 

In  this  administration  no  one  knows 
what  to  believe  or  whom  to  believe. 

I  hold  here  a  press  release  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  last 
Thursday.  It  is  headed  "Secretai?  Free- 
man Urges  Expanded  School  Lunch  Pix>- 
gram."  It  then  proceeds  to  laud  the  pro- 
gram, and  it  speaks  of  the  great  goal  of 
the  administration  in  seeing  that  our 
children  are  well  fed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  budget  last  January  he  rec- 
ommended a  reduction  of  $19  million  In 
this  very  same  program.  On  April  26, 
when  we  passed  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture bill,  we  restored  this  10-percent 
reduction. 

He  also  recommended  an  80-percent 
reduction  of  $82  million  in  the  school 
milk  program.  And  the  House  also  re- 
stored this  reduction. 

It  Is  incredulous.  It  is  unbelievable. 
But  nonetheless  it  is  true,  and  the  truth 
Is  stranger  than  fiction. 

First,  the  administration  recommends 
reducing  these  programs.  Now  it  is  rec- 
ommending, just  a  few  months  later,  that 
they  be  expanded  and  proceed  to  boast 
about  their  deep  concern  for  our  school- 
children. Will  wonders  never  cease? 
But  this  is  an  election  year,  and  with 
Secretary  Freeman  political  maneuver- 
ing will  never  cease. 

The  press  release  follows : 

SCCBETABT    F'REEMAN    URGES   EXP.^NDED    SCHOOL 

LCNCH  Program 

Secretary  of  Agricultiire  Orville  L  FYeeman 
said  today  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram rariks  as  one  of  "the  moet  creative 
Federal-State  activities  develop)ed  in  the  last 
20  years." 

"The  value  of  this  program  can  never  be 
fully  measured,"   the  Secretary  said.     "Ita 


merit  Is  found  In  well-fed  children,  in  young 
minds  which  are  not  dulled  by  hunger  pangs 
and  in  a  generation  of  adults  who  now  are 
contributing  to  the  most  vigorous  expansion 
in  the  culture  and  economy  of  America  In 
its  history." 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  (at  10:30  ajn.  today),  he  asked 
that  the  Congress  broaden  and  expand  the 
school  lunch  program  with  the  Adminis- 
tration-backed ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of   1966. 

"The  goal  of  this  Administration  is  to  close 
the  gap>s  which  now  exist  In  child  nutxltlon — 
to  provide  every  child,  regardless  of  the  fam- 
ily's Income,  with  the  opportunity  for  a 
complete  meal  during  the  day  when  he  or 
she  Ls  away  from  home  In  supervised  activi- 
ties." 

The  Secretary  said  the  Administration 
seeics  to: 

Double  the  number  of  children  who  now 
receive  a  free  or  reduced  price  meal  through 
the  school  lunch  program. 

Provide  assistance  to  those  schools  with- 
out lunch  facilities  where  9  million  children 
are  enrolled  today. 

Insure  that  a  child  who  arrives  at  school 
with  an  empty  stomach  does  not  have  to 
wait  until  lunch  before  he  or  she  gets  any- 
thing to  eat. 

Extend  the  administrative  machinery  that 
has  worked  so  well  for  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  to  the  new  actirttles  and 
provide  administrative  funds  to  the  States 
to  make  this  possible. 

These  propoeals  are  based  on  the  results  of 
siu-veys  the  Secretary  asked  for  shortly  alter 
he  came  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Today  he  recalled  those  surveys: 

"I  wanted  to  know  Just  where  we  stood — 
was  this  Nation,  blessed  with  an  abundant 
agriculture,  meeting  the  needs  of  Its  chil- 
dren? Were  we,  for  example,  reaching  chil- 
dren most  in  need  of  improved  nutrition? 

"The  results  were  Jarring,  to  pvit  it  mildly. 
We  found  a  gap  which  was  steadily  grow- 
ing— and  would  continue  to  grow  unless  ad- 
ditional steps  would  be  taken  to  meet  it.  .  .  . 

"With  this  new  authority  and  the  funds 
adequate  to  finance  them,  this  country  can 
Uike  a  giant  step  toward  closing  the  child 
nutrition  gap  before  it  grows  even  more 
serious. 

"I  believe  the  school  lunch  program  has 
demonstrated  our  willingness  to  invest  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation  by  insuring  that  lack 
of  food  will  be  no  barrier  to  the  learning 
process." 

The  new  authorities  requested  would  pro- 
vide for  a  pilot  breakfast  program  in  low- 
income  districts;  a  permanent  program  to 
help  low-Income  school  districts  acquire  food 
service  equipment;  a  permanent  special  milk 
program  that  can  Include  all  the  outlets  and 
the  types  of  outlet*  that  now  participate  in 
the  program;  a  pilot  program  to  reach  chil- 
dren in  nonschool  activities  during  the  sum- 
mer and  year-round  in  camps,  neighborhood 
houses  and  day-care  centers;  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  strengthen  State  administra- 
tion of  these  expanded  efforts;  extension  of 
school  lunch  programs  to  Include  pre-sehool 
activities  which  are  operated  as  part  of  the 
school  system. 

Secretary  Freeman  emphasized  that  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program  would  con- 
tinue "in  precisely  the  same  form  In  which 
it  Is  now  operating"  and  that  the  Special 
Milk  Program  would  be  made  a  permanent 
part  of  efforts  to  improve  child  nutrition. 
"This  year  In  some  71.000  schools  across  the 
Nation  more  than  18  million  children  will 
consume  a  record  3  billion  limches,"  he  said. 
"This  program  represents  the  largest  single 
group  feeding  effort  anywhere  In  the  world, 
ilt  aupportfl  a  business  with  an  annual  vol- 
ume of  Bome  $1.5  bllUon." 
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Optometry  in  the  District  of  Colambia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  for  the  regulation 
•of  the  practice  of  optometry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Its  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  ignorance,  in- 
capacity, deception  and  fraud  when  they 
obtain  vision  care. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  change  in 
the  42-year-old  optometry  law  of  the 
District  since  its  passage  by  Congress  in 
1924.  It  appears  hopelessly  out  of  date. 
In  the  regulation  of  professions,  a 
State  may  ban  practices  and  procedures 
tending  to  unseemly  competition  and 
the  lowering  of  the  standards  of  service. 
It  may  eliminate  bait  advertising  and  the 
employment  of  a  professional  license  by 
a  lay  person,  such  restrictions  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  Introduced  today. 

Optometry    statutes    in    the    various 
States  have  been  subject  to  constant  re- 
vision in  order  to  keep  them  up  to  date 
with    new   scientific   and   practical   de- 
velopments in  the  service  of  the  vision 
needs  of  America's  population.     One  of 
the  most  important  of   these  develop- 
ments has  been  in  the  education  of  the 
optometrist.    By  1921  all  of  the  States 
with  the  exception  of  the  District  had 
enacted   statutory   requirements   which 
typicaUy  included  high  school  gradua- 
tion and  2  years  of  professional  study. 
This   was  a  transition  away  from  the 
purely  vocationally  oriented  training  In 
refractive  and  other  ophthalmic  skills  in 
favor  of  the  professlonaly  oriented  cur- 
riculum which  included  academic  studies 
in    the    liberal    arts   and   sciences   and 
basic  education  in  visual  science  courses. 
Within  another  decade  four  universi- 
ties   offered    baccalaureate    degrees    to 
optometry  graduates,  and  by  1936  all  of 
the  optometry  curriculums   required   4 
years  of  college  level  work.    After  World 
War  n  optometry  schools  began  requir- 
ing 2  years  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
at  the  collegiate  level  as  a  prerequisite  to 
admission. 

The  educational  program  for  opto- 
metric  students  developed  until  today  all 
.schools  and  colleges  of  optometry  grant 
a  doctorate  degree  upon  graduation.  To 
graduate  from  optometry  school  one 
must  have  successfully  completed  2  years 
of  preoptometric  collegiate  work  and  4 
years  of  professional  courses,  making  a 
toUl  of  at  least  6  years  In  higher  educa- 
tion to  obtain  a  degree. 

Congress  recognized  cytometry  as  a 
professlon^fii  1963  by  including  it  in  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  and  sut>sequently  in  the  1965 
amendments  to  that  act.  It  recognized 
the  Nation's  need  for  more  optometrists 
when  it  provided  Federal  loans  to  optom- 
etry students  under  H.R.  8546  which 
passed  in  1964.  It  is  therefore  a  logical 
extensioj^tHll^ngreas  this  year  recog- 
^metry  as  a  profession  in  the 
Istrict  of  Columbia  by  updating  the 


antiquated  1924  act  and  thereby  assur- 
ing the  people  of  the  District  that  they 
will  receive  the  same  caliber  of  profes- 
sional care  available  In  other  States  of 
our  country,  such  as  my  owti  home  State 
of  Kansas. 

It  is  time  to  adopt  changes  suggested 
in  this  bill.  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  urging  passage  of  this,  or  similar 
legislation. 

The  Colorful  History  of  Maringouin,  La. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LODISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  18,  1966,  a  large,  new  water  system 
was  dedicated  in  the  colorful  town  of 
Maringouin.  La.,  which  is  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  This  new  system  is  but 
another  step  in  the  growth  and  progress 
of  this  forward-looking  town.  The 
people  of  Maringouin  indeed  have  much 
of  which  to  be  proud,  and  I  salute  them 
in  their  successful  efforts  in  making 
Maringouin  one  of  the  most  progressive 
towns  in  Louisiana, 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  new  water  system,  a  brochure  was 
printed  which  outlined  the  history  and 
growth  of  Maringouin,  This  history 
follows : 

June  18:  Another  Milestone  in  Marin- 
gouin's  HiSTCMT — New  Water  Plant  To 
Be  Dedicated 

Boasting  a  history  as  colorful  as  that  of 
any  city  in  Louisiana,  and  busy  filling  more 
pages  in  the  lustory  books  of  this  state,  is 
the  busy  little  town  of  Maringouin  where, 
on  Saturday,  June  18,  a  large,  new  water 
tower,  plant  and  system  ulll  be  dedicated 
in  ceremonies  marking  another  milestone  In 
this  vigorous  community's  march  of  prog- 
ress. 

Dignitaries  from  all  parts  of  the  state  will 
be  attending  the  event,  marking  completion 
of  a  $314,000  second  phase  of  the  towns 
capital  Improvements  program.  Next  on 
the  drawing  boards  are  plans  for  a  new  sew- 
age system. 

Speaker  for  the  dedication  will  be  Roy 
Theriot,  Louisiana's  State  Comptroller,  while 
also  scheduled  to  be  on  the  program  are 
Mayor  John  Perritt  of  Ruston,  President  of 
the  Louisiana  Municipal  Association;  Mar- 
ingouln's  own  retiring  Mayor  D.  B.  Barrow, 
and  Sid  Gray,  LMA  executive  director.  Mu- 
sic and  refreshments  for  all  are  also  on  the 
program,  according  to  City  Clerk  Leo  J.  Mar- 
tin, who  said  the  ceremonies  viill  begin 
promptly  at  2  p.m. 

Included  In  the  new  water  project  are  a 
new  municipal  utilities  building,  a  200,000- 
gallon  elevated  storage  tank,  a  six-inch  ar- 
tesian well,  new  8-lnch  water  lines.  Are  plugs 
and  about  five  miles  of  smaUer  water  lines. 
Margouln's  history  dates  back  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half.  In  1802  Robin's  map 
listed  an  "R.  Maringouin"  but  in  1931,  a 
group  of  U.S.  surveyors  working  In  the  area, 
were  attacked  by  swarms  of  the  huge  black 
mosquitoes  which  Infested  the  area  and 
promptly  used  the  Indian  word  for  mosquito, 
"Maringouin,"  In  naming  the  site. 

Some  excellent  research  on  the  town's  his- 
tory was  done  by  Miss  Margaret  Martin  in 
1964  In  preparation  of  her  high  school  paper. 
Miss  Martin's  efforts  at  tracing  Marlngouln's 
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history  bark  through  the  corridors  of  time, 
are  noteworthy.  For  example,  she  points  .out 
that  prior  to  1882  a  number  of  plantations 
were  located  in  the  area,  among  them  the 
beautiful  Tanglewlld,  built  by  Bartholomew 
Barrow  at  the  end  of  Landry  street,  and 
which  is  still  .standing. 

There  are  also  records  of  a  skirmish  be- 
tween Union  and  Confederate  troops  on 
Bayou  Maringouin  In  1864. 

In  1882  railroad  service  came  to  what  Is 
now  Maringouin  and  then  the  .settlement's 
growth  began.  The  first  public  building  w.is 
the  post  office  erected  in  1859  and  called  Mus- 
sous  Post  Office  being  named  after  a  rail- 
road man.  in  1890  the  post  office  mov?d  to 
M.aringotiin  proper  with  Dr.  A.  W.  Tufu  as 
first  postmaster. 

First  church.  St  Stephens  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  was  built  in  Maringouin  in 
1892.  Catholic  churches  in  Maringouin  and 
Grosse  Tate  were  built  a  year  later,  and  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  Iberrtlle  parish  was 
built  in  Uie  town  in  1907. 

A  railroad  depot  was  built  in  1901  with 
R.  D.  Barrow  as  station  agent,  and  In  1903 
John  W.  Wilson  established  a  bank.  A 
Masonic  Lodge  was  listed  In  the  town  In 
1905. 

An  important  date  in  Maringouin's  history 
is  March  12,  1907.  On  that  date.  Louisiana's 
Governor  Newton  Craln  Blanchard  signed  a 
proclamation  designating  Maringouin  as  an 
incorporated  village,  with  the  first  mayor 
being  L,  V.  Landry  who  held  office  until  1918. 
First  Councilmen  were  J.  L.  Landry,  E  S 
Hooper  and  H.  B.  Lefeaux  and  D.  Glmet.  the 
town  marshal. 

Population  of  Maringouin  has  been  climb- 
ing slowly  but  steadily,  from  416  In  1907  to 
some  1,200  today. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  new  businesses 
sprang  up  in  Maringouin.  and  at  the  same 
Ume,  munncipal  improvements  such  as  paved 
sidewalks,  better  streets  and  lightings,  better 
drainage,  etc.,  became  realities.  Today  all 
streets  are  improved,  with  the  town  operat- 
ing iu  own  gas  and  electric  systems,  and 
now  Its  water  facilities. 

Glancing  back  Into  history,  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  people  of  Maringouin  have  been 
builders  all  the  way.  'WhUe  stiU  a  campara- 
tively  small  town,  the  present  community 
is  planning  far  ahead  untU  the  day  when  it 
achieves  the  status  of  "city." 

One  feature  of  the  town's  existence  are 
the  many  points  of  Interest  for  tourists,  such 
as  the  site  of  ante-bellum  plantations,  the 
city's  famed  and  majestic  oak  trees  that  line 
many  streets,  and  above  all,  the  warm  hos- 
pitality of  its  people. 

All  this  ads  up  to  another  red  letter  day  in 
Maringouin  history  on  Saturday.  June  18,  at 
the  town  hall,  when  the  new  water  system  is 
dedicated. 

TOWN    OF    MARINGOUIN 

Rich  in  traditions  and  history,  and  noted 
for  its  hospitality  and  friendliness,  Marin- 
gouin today  ranks  as  one  of  Louisiana's  most 
alluring  scenic  spots.  Ancient,  noble  oaks 
line  Ite  quiet  streets,  lending  special  dignity 
to  the  entire  community. 

Maringouin  has  much  to  offer  industry 
and  ail  t>-pes  of  business.  It's  favorable  tax 
structure  and  lat>or  supply  provide  many 
advantages. 

Tourists  will  find  many  historical  points 
to  visit  In  Maringouin  area  as  well  as  numer- 
ous old  homes,  quiet  bayous  and  other  scenic 
areas.  For  sportsmen,  fish  and  game  abound 
In  nearby  woodlands  and  waters  .  ,  .  Pine 
schools,  modern  stores,  excellent  health  fa- 
cilities, adequate  fire  and  police  protection, 
fine  homes,  are  all  characteristics  of  Marin- 
gouin. 

Retired  people  will  find  much  to  their 
liking  in  Maringouin,  where  life  flows  by 
caUnly  and  easily.  Lovely  old  homes  line  its 
charming  streets,  with  new  homes  being  built 
at  a  steady  pace  proving  that  more  and  more 
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people  are  learning  that  Maringouin  Is  truly 
a  "home"  town. 

One  visit — and  you'll   want  to  stay!  The 
welcome  mat  la  always  out  In  Maringouin. 


Sn-Point  Program  for  Fisheries  Protection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOWIAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  six-point 
program  for  the  protection  and  conser- 
vation of  TJS.  coastal  fishery  resources 
In  the  eastern  North  Pacific  Ocean  Is 
contained  in  a  recent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries, 
Deep  Sea  Fishermen's  Union,  Fishing 
Vessel  Owners'  Association,  and  North- 
west Fisheries  Association. 

This  resolution  is  realistic  in  that  it 
points  up  the  Immediate  possibilities  for 
resource  protection  by  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  extend  U.S.  fisheries  juris- 
diction from  the  present  3  miles  to  12 
miles,  monitoring  all  foreign  fishing  ofH 
eratlons  off  our  coasts  and  contacting 
foreign  governments  to  minimize  or  pre- 
vent International  Incidents  involving 
loss  of  gear,  vessels  and,  possibly  lives. 

The  other  recommendations  Involve 
long-range  policy  regarding  International 
agreements  to  extend  fisheries  juris- 
diction Iwyond  12  miles  and  recognition 
of  the  abstention  principle  for  conserva- 
tion. 

Under  uiumlmous  consent,  I  Include 
this  resolution,  which,  I  might  say,  has 
my  full  support  and  spells  out  the  poli- 
cies I  have  long  advoca.ted: 
A    KcsoLTTnoN    Proposing    a    U.S.    Fishery 

PoiJCT   FO»  THE   Eastern   North    PAcmc 

OCXAH 

Whereas,. both  Inshore  and  high  seas  fish- 
ing off  the  West  Co«st  of  the  United  States 
holds  great  potential  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  activity  for  United  States  citizens 
as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  providing 
zteeded  food;  and 

Whereas,  this  potential  If  It  is  to  be  fully 
realized  requires  the  Implementation  of 
a  sound  flsberlee  policy  by  the  United  States 
so  as  to  encourage  expansion  by  the  U.S.  fish- 
ery Industry  Into  hitherto  unexplolted  fishery 
stocks,  to  provide  for  an  adequate  conserva- 
tion program  for  all  stocks  of  fish  so  as  to 
mMtwt.Min  their  productivity  on  a  perma- 
nently sustained  yield  basis  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, and  to  assure  the  protection  of  exist- 
ing fuUy  developed  flaberles  so  they  may  not 
be  unnecessarily  harmed  during  any  expan- 
sion Into  new  fisheries:  and 

Whereas,  this  policy  is  most  urgently 
needed  now  that  large  niimbers  of  foreign 
«i»i<ii>g  vessels  are  operating  on  the  high  seas 
*T*»*"g  grounds  off  the  West  Coast  of  the 
ITntted  States:  be  It  therefore 

Reaolved,  That  the  imderslgned  organiza- 
tions urge  the  United  States  government  to 
take  the  foUowlng  action  to  protect  all  stocks 
of  flab  found  off  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
BUtes: 

1.  Pass  Unmedlately  pending  legislation  to 
•xtend  UjS.  jurisdiction  over  fisheries  from 
tlie  prsaent  three  miles  to  twelve. 

2.  Initiate  efforts  as  soon  as  possible  to  se- 
curs  extanded  jurisdiction  beyond  twelve 
miles  through  International  agreements 
wherever  adequate  protection  of  fisheries  re- 


sources off  the  United  States  cannot  be  se- 
cured otherwise. 

3.  Continue  efforts  to  secure  International 
recognition  of  the  abstention  principle  for 
the  protection  of  fully  developed  and  utilized 
fisheries  such  as  those  of  salmon  and  halibut. 

4.  Press  for  efforts  to  prevent  depletion  of 
stocks  of  flsh  off  our  shores  not  covered  by 
the  abstention  doctrine  siich  as  ocean  perch, 
bottom  flsh  other  than  halibut,  hake,  an- 
chovies, etc  This  should  be  based  upon 
the  terms  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on 
Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Re- 
sources of  the  High  Sea.s  and  .should  be 
pressed  against  all  foreign  fishing,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  or  not  the  countries  in- 
volved in  such  foreign  Ashing  are  signatories 
to  the  Geneva  convention. 

5.  Monitor  the  operations  of  all  forelijn 
fishing  off  our  coasts  to  provide  the  biisis  for 
an  inimediate  protest  if  such  fishing  appears 
to  endanger  the  continuetl  maximum  sus- 
tained prrxluciivity  of  the  stocks  fished. 
The  United  States  government  under  this 
recommendation  and  the  precedent  set  by 
the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  Fishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Se.os,  should  contact  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  a^k  that  government  t<i  provide 
scientific  proof  that  continuation  of  their 
present  fishing  off  our  shores  will  not  deplete 
the  stocks  of  flsh  being  UUien  U)  levels  behjw 
that  of  majclmum  sustained   yield. 

6.  Make  Immediate  contiict  with  the  gov- 
ernments operating  fishing  vessels  off  our 
shores  with  the  aim  of  minimizing  or  pre- 
venting international  incidents  Involving 
loss  of  gear,  vessels  and  lives:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  all  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  States  and  to 
all  appropriate  government  agencies 


The  York  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY.  JR. 

OF    PEN.NSYLVANW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  24 
through  July  4,  the  city  of  York.  Pa.,  my 
home  in  the  19th  Congressional  District, 
will  celebrate  its  225th  anniversary. 
Named  for  the  ancient  city  of  York,  Eng- 
land, York,  Pa.,  was  a  part  of  the  land 
grant  awarded  to  William  Penn  and  his 
descendants. 

The  city  was  prominent  in  Revolution- 
ary history  as  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Continental  Congress  when  the  British 
Army  occupied  Philadelphia.  Here  John 
and  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  Charles  Carroll, 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee.  Philip  Livingston. 
and  others,  adopted  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  proposed  for  the  first 
time  the  title  "The  United  States  of 
America." 

During  this  next  week  York  will  cele- 
brate a  historical  past,  a  record  of  prog- 
ress and  the  promise  of  the  future.  The 
celebration  will  Include  numerous  and 
varied  activities  for  the  citizens  of  the 
community.  There  wUl  be  a  national 
air  show  with  skywriting,  aerial  acro- 
batics, sharp  shooting.  Tours  of  his- 
torical landmarks  have  been  arranged. 
Antique,  flower,  coin  and  stamp  shows 
will  be  offered. 

On  July  2  a  feature  parade  is  planned 


for  which  some  17  floats  have  registered 
as  participants.  Twenty-seven  musical 
organizations  and  12  antique  autos  will 
be  included. 

There  is  even  an  ofBcial  seal  to  be  used 
on  commemorative  coins  and  printed 
materials.  Richard  Alsippi,  a  student 
at  York  Academy  of  Arts  won  first  prize 
in  a  contest  to  devise  an  appropriate 
seal.  Two  kinds  of  coins  were  i.ssued 
bearing  the  seal,  a  silver  and  a  gold-col- 
ored one.  The  latter  were  sold  in  .ereat 
numbers.  15.000  the  first  week  and  a 
half. 

A  spectacular.  "The  York  Story."  will 
highlight  each  evening  from  June  28 
through  July  3.  A  series  of  acts  and 
skits  will  depict  York's  past,  present,  and 
future  with  a  cast  of  local  volunteers. 
Over  13,000  tickets  have  been  sold  to  date 
for  this  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
city  s  history.  Fireworks  will  follow  the 
presentation  each  night. 

York's  early  and  significant  role  in  the 
Revolutionary  history  of  America  will  be 
emphasized  by  the  colonial  York  rifle- 
men. This  is  particularly  appropriate 
since  the  long  rifle  of  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  the  York  area  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
later  the  conquest  of  the  frontier. 

Nor  will  the  women  of  the  community 
be  forgotten  in  this  celebration.  Colonial 
bonnets,  long  print  dresses  will  grace  the 
streets  as  the  women  of  York  don  the 
dress  of  their  colonial  contemporaries. 
A  unique  cookbook,  with  recipes  from 
President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey,  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Scranton,  and  others,  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Much  of  the  organization  of  the  week 
is  responsibility  of  the  York  225th  An- 
niversary Celebration  Corp.  This  non- 
profit corporation  will  divert  the  pro- 
ceeds to  local  charities.  A  principal 
recipient  will  be  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Training  Center  for  Retarded  Children 
building  fund. 

The  celebration  promises  to  be  a  his- 
torical and  enjoyable  one.  This  weekend 
the  following  activities  are  scheduled : 

FRIDAT.  JUNE   24 CELEBRATION   SALES  DAYS 

Time:  9  a.m.  Location:  Downtown  York. 
Event:  Merchants'  Day  by  participating  mer- 
chants. 

Location:  York  Federal  Savings.  Event: 
Stamp  and  Coin  Show  on  exhibition  for  dura- 
tion Of  anniversary. 

Time:  10  a.m.  Location:  York  County 
Shopping  Center.  Event:  Local  drag  cars 
and  others  of  Interest  on  display  for  dura- 
tion of  anniversary. 

Location:  Downtown  York.  Event:  Na- 
tional Hot  Rod  and  Buggy  Displays.  Duration 
of  Anniversary. 

Location:  York  House.  Event:  Art  Show 
by  the  York  Art  Association   (entire  week). 

Time:  9  p.m.  Location:  Yorktowne  Ho- 
tel. Event:  225th  Anniversary  Queen  and 
Princess  Coronation  Ball. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  25 CELEBRATION  SAUS  DAYS 

Time:  9  a.m.  Location:  Downtown  York. 
Event:  Merchants'  Day  by  participating  mer- 
chants. 

Time:  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Location:  Thom- 
asvllle  Airport.  Event:  Muzzle  Loading 
Shooting  Contest. 

Time:  11  ajn.  Location:  Lewlsberry  R.  D. 
1.    E^'ent:  Nauvoo  Horse  Show. 

Time:  1  p.m.  Location;  Small  Athletic 
Field.  Event:  York  County  Men's  Tennis 
Tournament  begins. 
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Time:  4:30  p.m.  Location:  York  Pair 
Grounds.  Event:  Antique  Automobile  Pa- 
rade. 

Time:  8  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  Location:  M.  and 
P.  Depot.  Event:  Special  225th  Anniversary 
Iron  Horse  moonlight  rail  excursion  to  Mud- 
dy Creek  Forks. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  26 — RELIGIOUS  HERITAGE  DAY 

Event:  Wforship  In  all  York  area  churches. 
Theme:  Festival  of  Thanksgiving. 

Time:  1  p.m.  Location:  Thomasville  Air- 
port.   Event:  National  Air  Show. 

Time:  7  p.m.  Location:  York  Pair 
Grounds.  Event:  Festival  of  Thanksgiving 
sponsored  by  all  faiths.    Massed  choir. 

Many  benefits  for  the  community  and 
citizens  are  expected  from  this  celebra- 
tion. They  have  been  outlined  as  fol- 
lows: 

I    Develop  Greater  Civic  Pride  and  Spirit. 

2.  Create  More  Harmonious  Relations 
Among  All  Citizens. 

3.  Uncover  New  Civil  Leaders. 

4    Teach  a  Real  Lesson  In  Americanism. 

5,  Interest  Our  Young  Citizens  In  Civic 
Affairs. 

6.  Dramatize  the  Future. 
7    Increase   Retail   Sales  Activity. 

8.  ObUaln  National  and  Statewide  Pub- 
licity. 

9.  Help  Local   Projects  and   Charities. 
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portant,  It  has  helped  us  sympathetically 
to  understand  their  problems. 

The  DAV  has  served  us  faithfully  since 
its  founding  In  1920.  I  am  sure  that  we 
all  hope  it  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Nation  until  that  time  which  we  all  de- 
sire when  peace  will  have  been  so  last- 
ing as  to  permit  us  to  have  discharged  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  our  debt  to  the 
last  sick  or  injured  veterans  of  our 
defense. 
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Small  Watershed  Projecti  Emphasize 
Water  Management 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES" 

Monday.  June  27.  1966 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  congratu- 
late my  community  on  these  efforts  and 
objectives  and  to  wish  all  concerned  well 
in  their  endeavors. 


The   34th   Anniversary   of  the   Disabled 
American  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27.  1966 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  a  number  of  my  colleagues  here 
In  the  House  paid  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  the  ocsaslon  of  its 
34th  anniversary  as  a  congressionally 
chartered  national  veterans  group. 

Because  circumstances  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  join  them  on  that  day  I 
am  offering  these  remarks  today  because 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  an  op- 
portunity to  express  its  deep  indebted- 
ness and  that  of  the  entire  Nation  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

In  honoring  this  organization  we  are 
really  paying  a  tribute  to  each  man  and 
woman  who  has  suffered  in  body  and 
'  mind  to  defend  our  freedom.  Today 
must,  therefore,  be  more  than  a  cour- 
teous ritual.  It  must  be  a  true  dedica- 
tion always  to  remember  what  the  dis- 
abled veteran  did  for  us. 

The  more  than  231.000  members  of  the 
DAV  serve  as  the  voice  of  our  conscience 
to  be  sure  that  we  who  are  free  fortu- 
nate, and  healthy  do  not  forget  that  al- 
most 2  million  Americans  living  today 
have  sacrificed  some  degree  of  their 
health  in  our  defense.  The  DAV  thus 
serves  us  all— not  just  the  disabled  vet- 
eran. It  has  served  the  Congress  by  giv- 
ing us  wise  counsel  on  specific  problems 
Of  our  disabled  veterans  and,  most  Im- 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
widespread  concern  throughout  our  Na- 
tion over  water  and  its  uses  and  abuses— 
about  water  for  the  present  and  water 
for  the  future— about  too  much  water  or 
too  little.  We  In  Oregon  recognize  water 
as  a  most  precious  commodity,  but  we 
have  unique  problems  in  its  manage- 
ment. 

Tliere  is  still  more  to  be  learned  about 
the  many  facets  of  water  and  its  uses 
Yet  present  scientific  knowledge,  if  put 
to  use,  has  advanced  signiflcantlv  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  pressures  on  this  re- 
source. We  must  always  be  alert  to 
chances  to  put  It  to  use. 

I  have  followed  closely  and  with  great 
interest  the  progress  being  made  by  rural 
people  in  my  congressional  district  in 
Oregon. 

Floodwater  and  sediment  have  fre- 
quently damaged  agricultural  land  and 
irrigation  distribution  systems  as  well  as 
roads  and  bridges.  With  Federal  assist- 
ance through  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts,  rural  people  are  do- 
ing a  remarkable  job  of  installing  con- 
servation measures  to  hold  back  the  flood 
of  water  when  It  Is  In  oversupply  to 
store  excess  water  for  future  use,  and  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of  water  when 
it  IS  released.  Each  of  these  phases  of 
the  management  of  water  is  important  to 
agriculture  and  other  uses. 

Not  all  of  this  work  can  be  done  by 
individuals  alone.  Nor  should  it  be  for 
the  benefits  are  widespread,  both  eco- 
nomically and  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  resources. 

Prime  examples  of  joint  efforts  may 
be  seen  in  the  North  Powder  River  and 
Wolf  Creek  small  watershed  projects  for 
which  local  people  are  developing  plans 
The  projects— in  Baker.  Wallowa,  and 
Union  Counties— are  being  carried  out 
with  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  help 
under    the   small    watershed    program 
Tlieir  objectives  are  to  decrease  fiooding" 
reduce  erosion  and  the  resulting  sedi- 
ment that  is  d^Msited  on  land  and  in 
irrigation  systems,  and  provide  supple- 
mental Irrigation  water  to  presently  ir- 
rigated land.    Roads  and  bridges  will  be 
protected  frtMn  floods.    More  profitable 
use  of  land  will  result  from  the  more  effi- 


cient management  of  land  and  irrigation 
water. 

The  projects  wiU  also  help  correct  the 
sediment-laden  flood  flows   that  cause 
considerable  damage  to  flsh  spawning 
In  addition,  recreation  facilities  are  be- 
ing planned. 

Some  of  the  work  will  be  done  by 
farmers  and  ranchers  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Some  will  be  done  jointly  by  the 
sponsors— the  Union,  Baker,  and  First 
Union  Soil  Coiiservation  Districts  and 
the  Powder  Valley  Water  Control  Dis- 
trict. Some  will  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government.    Some  of  it  wiU  be  shared. 

Most  important  is  that  plans  are  being 
made  and  that  local  people  are  motivated 
to  make  them.  These  are  local  projects 
being  carried  out  by  local  people  who  are 
grasping  the  opportunity  to  use  modern 
techniques  to  develop  the  potential  of 
their  land  and  water  resources. 

I  have  met  with  the  sponsors  of  both 
projects  and  know  of  their  tireless  efforts 
to  get  these  projects  underway,  it  Is 
undertakings  such  as  these  that  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  supporting. 


Protesters'  Noise   Out  of  Proportion  to 
Their  Nnmbers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27, 1966 
Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earUer 
this  month,  Michael  J.  Hewlett,  State 
auditor  of  Illinois,  spoke  before  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Legion  in  the  State  cap- 
ital at  Springfield,  HI. 

The  HUnois  State  Register  on  June  20 
Included  an  editorial  comment  on  Mr 
Hewlett's  address. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  share  the 
editorial  on  Mr.  Hewlett's  timely  and 
meaningful  speech  with  my  coUeagues 
and  Include  the  following  article  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 
Small  MiNORrrr,  Like  Reds:  Protesters- 
Noise  Out  or  Proportion  to  Theik 
Numbers 

State  Auditor  Michael  J.  Hewlett  is  a  man 
who  makes  a  lot  of  speeches.  He  receives  so 
many  invitations  to  speak  because  he  usually 
has  something  worthwhile  to  say. 

His  address  before  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Legion  here  last  Saturday  was  no  exception 
He  said  something  that  needed  saying,  and 
he  said  It  extremely  well. 

Draft  card  burners  and  vletnlks  have  had 
the  r  day,  Howlett  said.  And  he  went  on  to 
explain: 

"The  noise  the  protestors  make  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  They  are  a 
tiny  minority  among  the  mllliona  of  pa- 
triotic  young  people   who   quieUy   do   their 

fh-^rl'^l'"' J""^  ^  8**  attention  Is  to  picket 
the  Virhite  House  or  bum  a  draft  card  with 
some  public  ceremony.  But  for  every  head- 
line grabber  there  are  thousands  of  reUable 
boys  already  In  Viet  Nam  putting  their  own 
Uvea  on  the  Une  for  freedom  and  world 
order. 
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"Back  home,  we  need  young  people  who 
know  what  1b  going  on  well  enough  to 
realize  why  we  are  In  Viet  Nam. 

"We  are  In  Viet  Nam  to  stop  aggression 
sgalnst  the  people  and  the  government 
there.  We  are  there  to  demonstrate  that 
•Cgreulon  la  not  the  right  way  to  settle  dis- 
putes. 

"If  we  Ignored  aggre«slon,  and  did  nothing 
to  stop  It,  we  couldn't  give  small,  weak  na- 
tlona  any  hope  of  security. 

"In  Viet  Nam,  the  Communists  don't  need 
support  of  the  nxajorlty  of  the  people  to  run 
a  guerrilla  war.  A  small  band  of  disciplined. 
resolute  fighters  can  keep  a  war  going. 

"TtM  Communists  would  have  taken  over 
Greece  after  World  War  II  if  we  hadnt  sent 
help  to  the  Greek  government.  But  elections 
afterward  showed  the  Communists  were  a 
small  minority. 

"Communists  would  have  taken  over 
Malaya,  If  British  and  Gurkha  troops  hadn't 
helped  for  many  years.  But  elections  after- 
ward showed  the  Communists  were  a  smaller 
minority  than  In  Greece. 

"If  we  didn't  help  the  government  of 
South  Viet  Nam,  the  Communists  would  take 
It  orer  by  force,  as  the  Viet  Cong  already 
has  taken  over  In  sotne  areas. 

"Just  as  It  takes  only  a  small  niimber. 
highly-organized,  to  run  a  guerrilla  war.  it 
takes  only  a  small  number,  highly-organized 
to  rim  a  visible  and  audible  protest  against 
our  goverment  back  home. 

"We  need  young  men  who  will  also  be  vis- 
ible and  audible,  but  in  the  cause  of  our 
government  and  our  foreign  policy.  The 
United  States  U  In  Viet  Nam  to  stay,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  back  down  there,  or  in 
Berlin,  or  anywhere  else  where  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  Conununlsts. 

"When  protest  comes  to  the  point  that  it 
encourages  the  Conununists  to  keep  fighting 
our  boys,  It  Is  close  to  treason.  Our  service 
men  are  entitled  to  know  that  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  backing  them  up  and  will 
continue  to  back  them  up  whether  the  war 
Is  long  or  short." 


CoBBcads  Iowa's  Caltaral  Achievements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  the  honor  of  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  an 
outstanding  achievement  by  a  young 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  James  V.  Tate, 
of  lowtk  City,  Iowa.  Mr.  Tate,  a  22-year- 
old  graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  has  received  this  year's  Yale 
Series  of  Younger  Poets,  a'ward  for  his 
manTUcrlpt.   "The  Lost  Pilot." 

The  Yale  Series  Award  Is  a  national 
prize  established  In  1919  by  Clarence 
Day,  the  founder  of  the  Yale  University 
Press.  In  attaining  this  award,  Mr.  Tate 
Joins  such  distinguished  American  poets 
as  WUllam  Dickey,  Muriel  Rukeyser,  and 
Alan  Dugan  whose  first  books  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Yale  University  Press.  Mr. 
Tate's  first  volume  of  poetry,  "The  Lost 
Pilot."  Is  scheduled  to  appear  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  in  Iowa  are 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  our  State 
In  so  many  varied  areas.  Mr.  Tate's  per- 
sonal achievement  Is  another  illustra- 
tlOQ  of  Iowa's  great  contribution  to  our 


Nation's  cultural  life.  I  would  like  to 
recommend  Mr.  Tate's  book  to  all  of  my 
distinguj^ed  colleagues  in  Con^jress  and 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
this  fine  young  man. 


Clubs  Halt  Catholics  in  Warsaw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JLHSEV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
graceful beatings  inflicted  upon  Polish 
Catholics  by  the  supporter.s  of  the  ruling 
CommunLst  Party  in  Poland  .should  serve 
as  a  shocking  reminder  to  the  ever-con- 
stant threat  of  communism  and  what  it 
means  to  a  country  it  overtakes. 

This  morning's  news  dispatches  t«ll  of 
tT-uncheon-swinging  riot  police  dispersing 
a  crowd  of  supporters  of  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski.  the  Catholic  primate". 

Religious  persecution  is  obnoxioas  any- 
where and  to  this  end  the  Conimunlsts 
hold  the  corner  on  the  market. 

Many  Polish  American.s  in  my  district 
know  what  it  is  to  live  under  the  yoke  of 
communLsm.  They  fled  their  wonderful 
country  because  of  the  takeover  of  com- 
munism. My  heart  goe*  out  to  those 
Polish  Catholic  cltizen.s  sfiil^ living  under 
such  adverse  condltion.s.      ^ 

This  morning's  Washingtoii  Post  car- 
ried a  page  1  story  relating  to  the  way 
Polish  Catholics  are  treated  under  com- 
munism. Because  it  is  so  shocking  and 
because  we  all  look  for  the  day  that  Po- 
land is  free  from  communism  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  to  read  the 
following  newspaper  article  from  the 
Washington  Post: 
Ci.rBS    Halt    Cathoucs   in    Warsaw      Mahch 

ov     Party     Offices     Biocked,      Cardinal 

Cheered 

Warsaw,  Poland  June  26  — Crowd.s  of  dem- 
onstrating Polish  Catholics  attempted  twice 
tonight  to  march  on  the  headqiinrlers  of  the 
ruling  Communist  Party  and  were  dispersed 
by  truncheon-swinging  riot  police. 

The  disorders  followed  a  tonse  evening  of 
confrontation  between  .supporters  of  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wyszynski,  the  Catholic  Primate, 
and  Party  workers  out  in  force  to  block  the 
streets. 

For  months  the  regime  and  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  have  been  at  odds  over  a  bishops' 
proposal  for  Polish-German  reconciliation. 
The  controvery  prompted  the  government  to 
close  Polish  borders  to  foreign  pilgrims  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  Polish  Christian 
Millennium  and  to  refuse  a  visit  to  Poland  by 
Pope  Paul  VI.  Cardinal  Wyszynski  was 
barred  from  foreign  travel, 

Warsaw's  sharpest  civil  violence  in  per- 
haps a  d'Kiade  flared  tonieht  when  helmeted 
police  charged  into  a  chanting  crowd  of 
mostly  young  men  advancing  on  the  Party 
headquarters  aixiut  300  yards  away 

The  crowd  regrouped  and  tried  again  but 
was  bet  by  a  club-swinging  force  of  several 
score  helmeted  militiamen.  A  few  arrests 
were  reported. 

There  were  minor  injuries.  Newsmen  saw 
at  least  one  woman  and  child  struck  by  rub- 
ber clubs. 

Other  Catholic  demon.'rtratlons  lasted  late 
Into  the  night.  By  midnight,  the  city  was 
quiet. 


The  crowd  marching  on  the  Party  head- 
quarters chanted  slogans  Including  "Catho- 
lics unite,"  "Pri-mas,  Pri-mas  (Primate)"  for 
the  Cardinal,  and  "we  forgive,  we  for- 
give .  .  ." 

The  forgiveness  chant  apparently  was  in 
support  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski 's  appeals  for 
forgiveness  to  the  Germans  over  World  War 
II  and  also  to  forgive  Communist  authorities 
who  in  recent  weeks  have  restricted  the 
movement  from  city  to  city  of  a  religious 
painting,  the  "Black  Madonna  of  Czesto- 
chowa." 

On  May  29,  several  hundred  demonstrators 
tore  down  and  burned  a  huge  government 
signboard  in  Gdansk,  the  former  Free  City  of 
Danzig,  after  a  massive  popular  ovation  for 
the  Cardinal.  Riot  police  dispersed  tlie 
crowd  and  arrested  more  than  a  dozen. 

The  heaviest  disorders  under  the  Com- 
munist regime  occurred  10  years  ago.  On 
June  29.  1956.  Polish  workers  rioted  in  Poz- 
nan.  Casualties  in  that  'outbreak  claimed  44 
lives.     Himdreds  were  wounded. 

The  demonstrations  tonight  started  after 
more  than  50.000  Catholics  jammed  St. 
John's  Cathedral  and  the  nearby  streets  for 
services  concluding  a  weeklong  celebration  in 
Warsaw  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Poland. 

[There  was  nothing  Inflammatory  in  the 
Cardinal's  sermon.  United  Press  Interna- 
tional reported.] 

Hundreds  of  Party  workers  were  also  out 
In  force,  blocking  strategic  Intersections  m 
an  attempt  to  channel  the  Catholic  throngs 
away  from  the  center  of  the  city. 

Priests  had  hoped  to  parade  the  Madonna 
painting  Into  the  streets,  but  abandoned  the 
attempt  in  the  face  of  the  blocked  street-s 
and  police  waiting  to  enforce  a  government 
ban  on  taking  the  picture  into  the  street. 

After  the  services,  the  Catholics  scattered 
In  v.orlous  directions,  many  singing  hymns 
and  some  chanting  slogans  in  support  of  the 
Cardinal. 

The  largest  group,  more  than  5000.  massed 
outside  the  Primate's  Palace  for  a  long. 
stormy  demonstration  during  which  some  of 
the  partlclpanta  beat  back  with  their  vim- 
brellas  and  pimched  traffic  policemen  who 
tried  in  vain  to  clear  the  street. 

It  was  from  the  Primate's  Palace  that  the 
aroused  group  of  about  1000  began  their 
march  to  the  downtown  headquarters  of 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka's  ruling  Polish  United 
Workers  (Communist)  Party. 

The  marchers  started  off  to  Party  head- 
quarters with  shouts  of  "to  the  Party  house, 
to  the  Party  house."  They  then  sang  the 
hymn  "Mary  Queen  of  Poland." 


Dominioo  Day  in  Canada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

Of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
July  1,  Americans  can  pay  tribute  to  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  north,  by  noting 
the  obsei-vance  of  Dominion  Day  in 
Canada. 

The  First  of  July  in  Canada  is  similar 
to  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  United 
States. 

On  July  1,  1867,  Canadians  were 
granted  self-government  by  the  British 
North  America  Act.  This  marked  one  of 
the  most  important  dates  in  the  history 
of  Canada,  because  on  that  date  Canada 
became  a  united,  separate  dominion. 
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Perhaps  the  wisest  thing  Great  Bri- 
tain ever  did  was  to  give  Canada  her 
independence  without  a  war.  The 
Canadians  have  repaid  this  gesture 
many  times  over  by  springing  to  her 
defense  in  World  Wars  I  and  U. 

San  Bernardino  County  has  a  good 
reason  to  celebrate  Dominion  Day,  as 
there  were  more  than  2,000  Canadian 
citizens  living  in  our  sunny  county  in 
1965 — plus  uncounted  other  thousands 
who  have  become  U.S.  citizens. 

Dominion  Day  marks  a  good  occasion 
to  greet  our  friends  from  Canada  and  to 
praise  them  for  their  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  States. 
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Effective  Missile  Defense  Is  Possible 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
13,  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  associate  director, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  addressed  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California  on  the 
subject  "Effective  Missile  Defense  Is  Pos- 
sible." A  summary  of  his  address,  as 
pi-inted  in  the  Commonwealth  of  June  6, 
follows : 

"Effective  Missile  Defense  Is  Possible," 
Says  Teller — Sees  It  as  Means  to  Stabi- 
lize NATO 

(Prom  address  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  associ- 
ate director.  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory, University  of  California) 
All  of  us  are,  and  must  be.  worried  about 
Vietnam.  We  are,  against  our  will,  drawn 
into  a  war  made  much  worse  by  the  fact  of 
dissension  and  lack  of  unity  among  the 
people  we  are  assisting.  Yet  it  la  In  my 
opinion  not  right  to  do  otherwise.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  our  President  is  deter- 
mined not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  Western 
European  democracies  that  considered  Czech- 
oslovakia too  far  away  and  too  unimportant 
to  fight  for.  We  have  embarked  on  the  right 
course  for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of 
choice — even  in  a  country  where  only  part 
of  the  people  are  acutely  aware  of  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  of  choice. 

NATO    strongest    GUARANTOR 

I  know  that  the  present  difficult  situation 
would  not  exist  except  for  a  great  number 
of  bad  mistakes  committed  in  the  past,  and 
in  good  part  committed  by  ourselves.  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  these  mistakes.  I  do 
intend  to  talk  about  an  issue  much  bigger 
and  more  serious  even  than  the  struggle  in 
South  East  Asia.  That  Ls  the  NATO  Alliance 
and  whether  it  can  svirvlve.  Obviously  the 
survival  of  the  NATO  Alliance  has  been 
called  into  quesUon  by  President  de  Gaulle 
who  has  asked  our  forces  to  leave. 

In  my  opinion  NATO  is  the  strongest  guar- 
antor of  our  peace,  of  the  peace  of  Prance, 
of  the  peace  and  survival  of  a  free  and  clvU- 
Ized  world.  NATO  must  survive.  But  tHe 
survival  of  NATO  would  not  be  In  question 
except  for  mistakes  we  ourselves  committed. 

In  this  respect  let  us  think  of  Vietnam  as 
a  warning  that  even  mistakes  in  relatively 
distant  areas  have  their  serious  conse- 
quences—and how  much  more  vital  are  the 
mistakes  we  are  now  committing  in  regard 
to  NATO.  How  bad  may  be  the  ^. 
sequences. 


NATO     nNKASINESB    flXED    ON     NUCLEAR     POWER 

President  de  Gaulle's  recent  actions  in  my 
opinion  are  against  the  long-range  Interests 
of  Prance  aa  well  as  ourselves.  I  believe 
President  de  Gaulle  had  ample  provocation. 
What  can  we  do,  and  now  should  we  do 
things  differently  in  the  future?  We  have 
more  control  of  our  own  actions  than  the  ac- 
tions of  others  and  therefore  more  hope  that 
our  own  mistakes  may  be  corrected. 

Originally,  coherence  of  the  Alliance  was 
in  the  nuclear  protection  we  could  give  Eu- 
rope against  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rus- 
sian arms.  Nuclear  power  Is  now  the  very 
point  on  which  the  uneasiness,  instability 
and  the  French  complaints  are  centered. 

TREATS  FRIENDS  AS  IF  IMMATURE 

We  have  continued,  and  are  continuing, 
to  make  a  terrible  mistake,  the  mistake  of 
paternalism.  It  is  strange  and  ironic  to  talk 
of  ourselves  as  behaving  in  a  paternalistic 
manner  toward  Europe — some  people  might 
contend  the  relationship  should  be  precisely 
the  opposite. 

With  respect  to  Industry  and  to  military 
power  derived  from  nuclear  energy  we  are 
indeed  far  ahead  of  Western  Europe— so  far 
ahead  that  they  may  appear  as  children  com- 
pared to  us.  At  least  this  could  have  been 
said  in  1946.  Today  these  children  have 
become  adolescent,  and  at  least  one  seems  to 
behave  as  a  teen-ager.  We  are  responsible. 
We  are  treating  our  friends  as  if  they  were 
immature.  One  of  our  rules  of  behavior 
with  respect  to  our  allies  is  our  rule  of  se- 
crecy. Each  nation  should  use  the  weapons 
It  can  use  best.  A  totalitarian  country  can 
use  secrecy  to  excellent  effect,  but  a  demo- 
cratic country  can  and  should  use  openness 
as  a  weapon.  We  can  attempt  to  Ufe  secrecy, 
but  Russia  has  been  gaining  skill  in  its  use 
for  centuries.  Our  use  of  secrecy  has  tended 
to  alienate  our  best  friends.  It  doesn't  ap- 
pear that  we  are  keeping  secrets  very  effec- 
tively from  Russia  or  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese, but  we  do  keep  things  from  our  friends. 
French  scientists  tell  us  about  tlUngs  we 
keep  secret  from  them— and  we  can  have 
no  response  except  to  blush.  It  Is  a  poor 
educational  principle  to  keep  the  facts  of 
life  a  secret.  It  U  better  to  take  your  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  yotu-  friends,  into  your  ftUl 
confidence. 

MUST  TELL   WHY 

We  must  discuss  with  our  NATO  allies  an 
exceedingly  painful  subject— the  possibility 
of  war.  They  must.  In  turn,  tell  us  how  they 
are  going  to  behave.  There  is  only  one  way-^ 
we  must  fully  explain  the  reasons  for  what 
we  propose  as  well  as  what  we  do  propose 
Today  we  are  proposing  other  things  than  we 
were  proposing  five  years  ago;  we  can't  always 
be  right.  Prom  complete  discussion  we  might 
even  learn  something.  Complete  discussion 
will  bring  about  cooperation  much  more  ef- 
fectively than  any  other  method.  We  must 
tear  down  the  barriers  of  secrecy  that  sepa- 
rate us  from  our  allies. 


SPACE  COLLABORATION    WILL   HELP 

What  should  we  propose  to  strengthen  or 
develop  NATO  Into  a  more  effective  commu- 
nity? One  suggestion,  made  very  recently  is 
that  we  improve  NATO  cooperation  in  the 
space  effort.  It  is  from  space  that  we  have 
the  best  chance  to  look  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
Uin.  Whatever  knowledge  we  can  have  con- 
cerning what  Is  going  on  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  in  our 
planning  for  survival.  This  affects  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  at  least  as  importantly  as  it 
affects  us.  Russia  plans  more  and  more 
deadly  nuclear  weapons.  The  technical  prob- 
lems of  finding  out  what  goes  on  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  are  very  great;  by  full  collabora- 
tion we  will  benefit  greatly. 

In  the  U-a  Incident  we  were  accused  of 
spying.  The  accusation  was  against  the 
United  SUtBB  alone.  If  something  Uke  this 
should  occur  again,  it  would  be  of  value  to 
have  complete  unity  of  purpose  and  action 


so  that  none  of  us  would  be  In  the  position 
of  standing  alone  on  an  important  question 
affecting  our  common  survival. 

MISSILE  DEFENSE  IS  POSSIBLE  AND  OVERDITE 

It  has  been  argued  that  missile  attack  is 
easier  than  missile  defense  and  that  missile 
defense  is  futile.  Attack  may  be  cheaper- 
maybe  not.  But  even  If  the  cost  of  missile 
attack  were  only  half  that  of  defense  we 
could  still  afford  to  defend  ourselves  Effec- 
tive defenses  is  entirely  in  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility. It  is  overdue— and  certainly  overdue 
since  we  know  the  Russians  are  developing 
such  defense. 

To  defend  ourselves  but  leave  our  allies 
undefended  would  be  the  surest  way  to  split 
our  alliance.  Defense,  if  anything,  could 
benefit  by  collaboration— so  that  French  sci- 
entists will  not  have  to  rediscover  the  same 
things  we  discovered  a  decade  ago. 

How  can  we  defend  ourselves?  Should  we 
try  shooting  at  missiles  that  are  coming  fast- 
er than  bullets?  Our  only  hope  is  to  shoot 
them  down,  not  by  having  to  make  a  cle.in 
hit,  but  by  coming  close.  Nuclear  explosives 
can  be  so  developed  as  to  be  harmless  on  the 
ground— this  is  the  real  way  to  achieve  that 
defense  and  there  is  practically  no  doubt 
about  its  practicality. 

CAN  PROVIDE  "safe"  DEFENSE 

—If  we  would  work  together  with  our  allies 
we  must  give  them  a  nuclear  defense  that 
they  themselves  can  fire.  They  won't  have 
time,  should  the  occasion  arise,  to  pick  up 
the  red  phone  and  call  the  President  In  Wash- 
ington. We  have  the  means  to  provide  a 
nuclear  defense  without  giving  it  to  anybody 
who  might  start  a  war.  We  can  rig  weapons 
so  that  the  defender  has  only  the  one  deci- 
sion— do  I  fire  or  not?  And  we  can  arm  his 
missile  so  It  may  be  used  only  for  defen.'^lve 
purposes;  we  can  ararnge  so  no  one  In  Bel- 
glum  can  cause  an  explosltlon  outside  Bel- 
gium, and  we  can  arrange  the  defensive  ex- 
plosive so  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  offense 
We  can  make  certain  that  if  the  effort  is 
made  to  disassemble  the  rocket  in  order  to 
employ  the  nuclear  explosive  for  offensive 
use.  the  defense  equipment  will  destroy  Itself 
and  at  the  same  time  give  a  signal  in  NATO 
headquarters  and  in  Washington. 

collaboration  could  stabilize  ALLIANCE 

—I  do  not  argue  that  NATO  must  be  Umlted 
to  defense,  but  defense  is  the  most  urgent 
and  Justifiable  purpose.     I  believe  that  col- 
laboration   on    space    and    nuclear    defense 
could  be  a  means  of  stabilizing  the  alliance 
—If  we  explain  missile  defense  to  our  French 
allies,  they  may  not  believe  us,  but  if  they 
work  on  such  a  defense   system   they  can't 
help  but  believe  it  and  understand   that  a 
small  'force  de  frappe'  will  be  useless  against 
Russian  defenses.     A  defense  of  their  own 
on  the  other  liand,  is  too  difBcult  to  establish 
without   American   aid.     Here   Is   where   the 
immediate  importance  of  cooperation  lies. 
—I  believe  that  NATO  as  It  was  conceived 
twenty  years  ago  was  a  real  necessity,  but  in 
the  long  run  may  not  be  stable.    Either  it  will 
disintegrate  or  it  will  develop  into  something 
bigger  that  can  handle  the  increasing  prob- 
lems of  world  stability  and  peace.    It  should 
be  extended  to  the  economic  sphere,  and  into 
the  formation  of  a  common  foreign  policy  it 
should   be   so  strong   as   to   stop    export   of 
Communism  without  further  war.    A  strong 
NATO,  and  an  eventual  union,  can  lend  sta- 
bility to  our  way  of  life,  can  be  a  means  for 
giving  help  to  each  other,  and  in  foltowing 
decades  can  attract  other  nations  into  this 
pact  of  the  free.    An  Atlantic  Union  may  be 
the  fixed  point  from  which  we  can  move  the 
world  toward  a  better  future." 

ANSWERS    TO    WRllTEN    QtTESTIONS    FROM    FT-OOB 

Q:  (P.O.  Stradcutter)  If  we  take  "chil- 
dren" into  oonfldence.  how  protect  classified 
Information?  A:  We've  had  exceptional 
success  keeping  our  secrets  from  our  own 
clUzens— less  effective  abroad;  least  effective 
In  Communist  countriee. 
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Q:  (R.  Cathcart)  Examples  of  secrecy  you 
mentloced — tblngs  we're  keeping  from 
allies?  A:  To  mention  one  example  may 
come  close  to  violating  secrecy.  I'd  like  a 
change  In  the  laws  but  must  observe  them 
vigorously  as  long  as   they  exist. 

Q:  (Howard  R.  Onstott)  Comment  on  Mc- 
Kamara's  Inaction  on  missile  delense?  A: 
I  can't  possibly  answer  without  criticizing 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  one  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  that.  He  must  be  right  in  putting 
"cost  effectiveness"  before  the  safety  and  sur- 
vival of  our  country. 

Q:  (Joha  A.  Rowe.  Jr  )  If  NATO  broke 
up,  would  West  Berlin  fall  to  East  Ger- 
many? A:  I  don't  feel  de  Gaulle  wants  West 
Berlin  to  fall  to  Communists  but  if  NATO 
breaks  up  I  Uilnk  It  will,  unless  the  USSR 
believes  she  can  lise  Berlin  as  a  lure  to  West 
Germany. 

Q:  (John  Braman)  Use  of  nuclear  weap- 
Ins  In  smAll  wars  desirable?  A:  No  war  is 
dealrahle.  Use  of  any  weapon  in  any  war 
Isnt  desirable.  The  first  nuclear  weapon 
was  used  In  Asia.  If  used  against  Asians 
without  absolute  necessity,  it  would  give 
rise  to  most  effective  propaganda  all  over 
Asia  and  this  would  hurt  us  terribly.  The 
greatest  problem  in  Vietnam  la  to  distin- 
guish between  friend  and  foe,  and  nuclear 
weapons  can't  do  that.  There  might  be 
situations  in  Europe  where  the  right  kind  of 
nuclear  weapons  against  military  targets 
would  be  fully  Justified. 

Q:  (Thomas  A.  Wright)  Will  A-bomb  be 
\ised  in  war  again — could  we  win  a  major 
war  In  Asia  without  It?  A:  There  are  wars 
which  are  major  and  wars  which  are  more 
major.  I  hope  we'll  win  In  Vietnam  vt-ithout 
a  nuclear  explosion.  But  situations  may 
arise  where  we  must  use  nuclear  weapons — 
even  In  Asia.  Suppose  a  big  Invasion  of 
India  across  Himalayas  by  Red  Chinese. 
Suppose  India  asks  us  to  close  the  moun- 
tain passes  by  a  nuclear  weapon  dropped  on 
Indian  aide  of  the  mountains?  This.  I  think. 
we  could  do  in  good  conscience.  It  would 
prevent  a  major  war. 

Q:  How  near  is  China  to  a  hydrogen 
bomb?  A:  I  don't  know.  But  I  would  oe 
s\irprtsed  If  in  10  years  China  does  not  have 
quite  a  few  that  can  be  carried  by  rocket 
3,000  miles  and  thereby  be  able  to  attack 
ftom  shipboard  any  country  without  nu- 
clear defenses.  That  Is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  we  must  develop  a  defense 
•gainst  ballistic  missiles. 


G)i»i«iioner  Bennett  Speaks  on  Indian 
Policy  at  Muskogee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKIJIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  destiny  of  the  American  Indian  re- 
maliu  one  oX  the  highest  expectations  of 
this  Nation.  With  the  appointment  of 
an  outstanding  Oneida  Indian,  Robert  L. 
Bennett,  to  serve  as  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  a  major  step  has  been 
taken  toward  advancement  of  that  des- 
tiny. It  was  my  privilege  on  June  6  to 
attend  a  dinner  given  in  Mr.  Bennett's 
boraor  in  Muskogee,  Okla.  His  address 
on  thia  occasion  was  well  received  by  a 
distinguished  gathering  of  Oklahoma 
Mbal  ehiefa.  Indian  people,  and  civic 
leaden  (rf  our  EKate. 


The  new  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs is  enthusiastic  In  his  faith  In  the 
Indian  people  and  Is  determined  to  place 
greater  reliance  upon  them  In  the  future. 
As  an  expression  of  the  convictions  and 
objectives  of  the  man  with  major  respon- 
sibility for  Indian  Affairs,  I  believe  Com- 
missioner Bennett's  Muskogee  speech  is 
deserving  of  the  careful  attention  of  all 
who  serve  in  tliis  body.  The  full  text 
follows: 

ST.\TrMENT  BY  CriMMISSICNKR  RoBITRT  I  BEN- 
NETT. MisKOCEE,  Okla.,  Jvne  6.  1966 

I  accepted  the  posltlDn  of  Commissioner 
because  I  hx\e  faith  a.nd  confidence  in  the 
Indian  people,  their  abilities,  and  capabilities. 

I  believe  th.\t  it  should  be  the  b:u!lc  premise 
of  policy  th,u  we  place  hl^h  expecu^lions  on 
Indian  pveople  We  have  not  entirely  ac- 
cepted, as  we  have  moved  along  in  our  de- 
velopment of  programs,  the  leadership,  the 
contributions,  which  I  think  Indian  people 
can  make  and  which  are  so  necessary  to  their 
development 

We  must  eliminate,  where  it  exists,  pater- 
nalism and  the  stifling  effects  which  it  has 
on  pveople.  We  need  to  eliminate  attitudes  of 
depjendency  which  paternalism  creates  in  the 
minds  of  Indian  people.  I  believe  that  we 
need  to  reappraise  our  rrIation.ship  with  In- 
dian people — because  there  is  a  di.sturblng 
de^ee  of  failure  expectancy  among  many  of 
our  youni^  people  which  ranges  from  the  Head 
Start  program  to  the  prevocational  program 
in  Seattle  There  mu.st  be  a  reas<in  why  so 
many  young  Indian  people  ent<>r  these  pro- 
grams with  this  high  degree  of  failure  ex- 
pectancy and  parents  of  Indian  children  need 
to  be  concerned. 

As  I  see  it.  we  must  bring  about  a  real, 
genuine  partnership  with  Indian  leadership. 
There  i.s  no  question,  at  least  in  my  mind. 
that  Indi.m  leadership  must  be  brought 
aboard  to  the  fulle.^t  extent  possible  as  we 
deal  with  their  problem.s. 

We  In  'he  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  need 
to  talk  ai)out  our  ch.anging  role.  The  Bu- 
reau for  many  years  has  been  the  prime 
source  of  service  and  opporttinity  for  Indian 
people.  There  are  now  many  agencies  in  the 
field  of  service  to  all  people  and  we  need  to 
examine  the  resources  that  are  available  and, 
as  a  part  of  our  changing  role,  make  these 
naore  readily  available  to  Indian  people  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  should  not  be  a  buffer  for 
the  Indian  people.  We  need  to  bring  all 
Indian  people  face-to-face  with  reality  and 
with  their  friends  and  neighbors  in  local. 
State,  and  national  government  and  the 
business  community  as  you  do  in  Oklahoma. 

I  believe  we  need  to  talk  to  Induai  people 
about  their  assuming  more  respon.=.ibility  (or 
making  decisions  which  affect  their  daily 
lives.  I  believe  tCK^  that  there  is  much  that 
can  be  done  within  our  administrative  struc- 
ture to  provide  the  Indian  people  this  oppor- 
tunity. Some  of  our  procedures  and  regula- 
tions and  instructions  In  the  manual  need  to 
be  reviewed  so  that  every  opporttinity  is  pro- 
vided the  Indian  people  to  assume  responsi- 
bility to  make  decisions  and  learn  to  live 
with  them. 

One  of  the  problems  which  Is  going  to  re- 
ceive Immediate  and  serltius  atteition  is  our 
relatlonsl  Ip  with  Congress  and  wi'h  the 
members  of  the  committees  who  have  re- 
sponsibility for  both  substantive  legislation 
and  also  for  appropriations  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  APairs.  This  relationship  needs  to  be 
Improved  and  a  great  deal  of  my  time  and 
that  of  other  people  in  Washington  will  be 
taken  up  with  this  very  vital  part  of  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

One  of  the  key  figures  In  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  Is  your  dlsUn- 
gulsbed  Ctongressman  from  Muskogee.  Hon. 
Ed  EDMONDSON.  Hl8  dedication  to  the  causes 
of  Indian  people  U  well  known  to  us  In  the 


Bureau.  He  will  have  my  support  and  all 
the  Information  he  needs  from  me,  and  I 
know  that  he  will  serve  you  «s  faithfully  in 
the  future  as  he  has  done  so  well  In  the  past. 

I  believe  that  we  can  do  much  to  improve 
our  public  Image.     And  this  is  going  to  re- 
ceive  much    attention   in    the   future.     We 
have  a  role  to  perform.     I  believe  we  can  per- 
form   it    effectively.     I    think    the    people 
throughout  the  country  need  to  know  some 
of  the  good  things  that  we  are  doing.     It  is  , . 
my   hope    that   they   learn   It   from   us   and 
from  others  as  time  goes  on.     I  believe  that 
we  need  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  these 
situations  that  will  affect  our  relationship 
either  at  the  State  level  or  at  the  national  { 
level,  whether  It  be  with  other  agencies.  State i- 
legislatures,  or  the  Congress.  '^ 

Reorganization  of  the  Bureau  is  controlled 
to  a  large  extent  by  Its  mission,  trtisteeship, 
and  service  responsibilities.  The  objectives 
of  the  present  reorganization  are: 

1.  Decision-making  on  a  timely  basis  by 
streamlining  the  organization. 

2.  Sensitivity  to  forces  which  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  lives  of  Indian  people. 

3.  Flexibility  to  deal  with  situations  on  a 
project  basis  rather  than  on  a  strictly  func- 
tional basis. 

4.  Philosophical  consistency. 

5.  Upgrading  the  education  and  liaison 
activities. 

I  want  you  to  feel  that  in  the  Bureau  there 
will  be  a  very  welcome  reception  for  any  Ideas 
and  recommendations;  that  we  will  welcome 
hearing  from  you  the  Indian  people  when 
you  feel  a  particular  program  or  idea  has 
merit,  even  though  it  may  be  in  conflict  with 
established  policy  and  regulations.  We  can 
make  exceptions  to  the  regulations,  we  can 
waive  requirements.  If  Justified,  and  we  can 
go  to  Congress  and  ask  for  legislation. 

We  are  going  to  move.  A  right  decision 
made  too  late,  is  no  decision.  We  can't  wait 
for  perfection — let's  get  the  issues  before  the 
people.  If  the  people  like  the  decisions, 
fine — if  not,  they  can  appeal.  I  am  realist 
enough  to  know  that  mistakes  will  be  made 
but  there  are  going  to  be  decisions  made  and 
there  are  going  to  be  policies  issued.  I  wel- 
come you  aboard. 

I  look  to  the  futiire  with  hope  and  en- 
thtisiasm.  The  Indian  people  are  ready  to 
move.  I  am  ready,  and  I  hope  you  are  too. 
because  together  we  need  to  provide  the  lead- 
ersliip  and  create  the  environment  by  which 
Indian  people  of  this  land  can  emerge  Into 
the  fullness  of  their  great  destiny. 


June  27,  1966 


Arthur  D.  Lewis,  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Sees 
Vast  Growth  in  Pacific  Air  Travel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

Of    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPRE.^ENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1966 

M.-.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Mr.  Arthur  D.  Lewis,  senior  vice 
president  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  was  In 
Honolulu  to  address  our  community 
leaders  luncheon.  Mr.  Lewis  was  for- 
merly president  of  Hawaiian  Airlines,  and 
Is  extremely  highly  regarded  throughout 
the  Islands  by  business  and  civic  leaders 
as  well  as  the  community  at  large. 

With  routes  over  the  entire  Pacific  aiea 
being  sought  by  many  competing  air  car- 
riers In  applications  now  pending  before 
the  CTivil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  with 
service  to  and  from  Hawaii  a  prime  con- 
sideration in  that  monumental  route  pro- 


ceeding, I  believe  Mr.  Lewis'  remarks  to 
have   particular   significance.     It   Is   a 
pleasure  today  to  share  them  with  you 
and  with  my  colleagues. 
Remarks  by  Arthur  D.  Lrwis.  Senior  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager.  Eastern 
Airlines,  at  Commvnity  Leaders  Lcnch- 
EON.  Princess  Kaiulani  Hotel,  Honolulu 
Hawaii,  April  18,  1966 

We  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
generation  in  the  Pacific,  a  generation  forced 
upon  us  by  new  airplanes  which  will  be  flying 
at  such  greater  speeds,  at  such  greater  ranges 
and  carrying  .so  many  more  passengers,  that 
time  and  distance  ris  we  now  know  them  will 
become  meaningless.  The  great  expanse  of 
the  Pacific  will  no  longer  be  a  meaningful 
b.irner  to  trade  and  travel.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  foresee  the  full  cumulative  effects 
of  these  changes  over  the  next  three  or  four 
decades.  Even  though  the  full  revolutionary 
efl'ects  of  the  introduction  of  Jet  aircraft  have 
not  run  their  course,  we  are  f,icing  still  fur- 
ther dramatic  changes  In  technology  In  just 
the  next  few  years.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
Hawaii  will  feel  the  effects  of  these  changes 
more  than  any  other  area  In  the  Pacific. 

Last  July,  when  we  of  Eastern  Airlines 
came  to  Honolulu  and  spelled  out  our  plans 
for  a  vast  new  air  transportation  system 
throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean  Basin  with 
Hawaii  the  hub  and  its  kev,  there  were  people 
here  who  called  our  plans  fanciful  and  "blue- 
sky."  Perhaps  that  l.s  becau.se  we  were  the 
first  airline  to  face  this  future  in  the  Pacific 
squarely.  Yet  today  every  m.ajor  airline  in 
our  country— and  some  smaller  ones,  loo- 
have  announced  plans  to  Introduce  or  ex- 
pand services  in  the  Paciiic.  As  the  first  to 
'He  in  this  route  case,  we  welcome  them  all 
.  to  the  case,  all  22  of  them. 

In   the  months  since  Julv,  we  have  been 
Joined  by  a  lot  of  airlines,  a  lot  of  bold  new 
plans,    and    a    lot    of    new    route    maps       I 
im.aglne  you  In  Hawaii  have  become  a  httle 
confused  about  Just  what  Is  being  proposed 
and  who's  offering  what.     I  would   like  to 
suggest  that  you  can  cut  through  any  such 
confusion    with    a    little    enlightened    self- 
interest  and  ask  yourselves  what  should  Ha- 
waii  be   trying  to  get  out  of  this  case,  the 
like  of  which  won't  come  along  again  for  at 
least    two    decades    or    more— and    perhap.s 
never.    I  think  Hawaii  should  decide  for  it- 
self what  new  carriers  and  what  new  routes 
it  needs  for  its  purposes— and   then  go  out 
and  try  to  get  them.    The  Trans-Pacific  Route 
Case  offers  Hawaii  truly  major  opportunities 
and  you  should  come  out  of  it  with  the  cai  - 
rier  or  carriers  which  can  do  more  for  Hawaii 
As  you  assess   your  needs,  there  are  two 
undlsputable  facts  that  should   be  kept  in 
mind.     First,  that  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country— where  75  per  cent  of  the  U.S    pop- 
ulation live*— supplies  Hawaii  with  only  35 
per  cent  of  Its  visitors.     Obviously,  this  fact 
Indicates  a  tremendous  growth  opportunity 
for  you.     And  second,  with  todays  airplanes 
there  is  »io  need  for  Hawaii-bound  passengers 
from  this  area  to  stop  on  the  West   Coast 
The  day  is  at  hand  when  Hawaii  no  longer 
needs  to  think  exclusively  In  terms  of  West 
Mm  '^^""'^'"^  ^'^^"^  plotting  Its  air  age  geog- 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Hawaii  should  try  to 
gain  four  very  concrete  benefits  out  of  this 
route  case; 

First,  you  should  seek  a  carrier  whose  pres- 
ent route  structure  Is  extensive  and  lies 
throughout  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Unlt- 

!^,.5»,^.'*1~!^'*  y°"  ^^^"''l  8et  a  carrier 
which  Is  in  the  strongest  position  to  gather 
passengers  from  around  Its  present  system 
'^^,.  "^^'i  fly  ">em  non-stop  to  Hawaii  from 
Inland  gateways  within  this  area. 

Second,  you  should  look  for  a  carrier  of 
truly  major  resources,  resources  that  are 
commensurate  with  the  opportunity,  so  that 
Hawaii  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  vigorous 
resourceful  promotion  aimed  at  the  new  traf- 
fic i>otentlal. 
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Third,  you  should  get  the  maximum  In  new 
routes  proposed,  so  that  Hawaii  can  draw 
maximum  benefite  from  new  traffic  sources 
and  so  that  It  will  be  more  convenient  for 
passengers  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Basin 
to  route  themselves  via  Hawaii.  You  should 
seek  not  only  the  diie'-t  non-stop  services 
Into  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
but  also  such  routes  as  from  Hawaii  to  Mex- 
ico, for  which  no  carrier  is  presently  certifi- 
cated and  for  which  no  carrier  h.id  even  ap- 
plied until  Eastern  did  last  July. 

Fourth,  you  should  support  a  carrier  which 
understands  and  believes  in  the  potential  of 
Hilo  and  the  "Big  Island"  of  Hawaii.  Such 
an  airline  will  then  give  appropriate  service 
to  HUo— a  city  that  win  undoubtedly  estab- 
lish Itself  as  Hawaii's  second  geateway. 

And  fifth,  you  should  seek  a  cirrler  with 
a  real  self-interest  In  promoting  these  new- 
direct  non-stop  services  to  Hawaii,  a  carrier 
whose  Interest  In  promoting  travel  coincides 
as  closely  as  possible  with  Hawaii's  own  a 
carrier  to  whom  the  route  to  Hawaii  will  be 
of  unrivalled  Importance. 

I'm  sure  I  won't  surprise  vou  when  I  say 
that  Eastern  Airiines  meets  all  these  criteria 
In  maximum  measure.  Other  carriers  meet 
them  In  part.  But  seriously.  Eastern  meets 
them  all  and  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our 
application  is  not  surprlEing  nor  fanciful  but 
Is  most  logical  and  is  most  suited  to  Hawaii's 
needs. 

Eastern  has  a  transportation  system  cover- 
ing the  Industrial  and  population  heart  of 
the  United  States— with  19,000  miles  of 
routes,  serving  108  cities.  75  per  cent  of  the 
nations  population  and  82  per  cent  of  Its 
Industry.  This  is  Eastern  Country— the  area 
we  propose  to  link  directly  to  Haw-all  and  the 
Pacific. 

Eastern  is  one  of  the  largest  airlines  in 
the   world— in    passengers   c.-u-ried.    we   rank 

^^Ii5'  "^'^  y*^^  '■'^  ^'^"  '^^^y  more  than 
17,000,000  people.  One  passenger  in  six  In 
the  United  States  will  travel  on  Eastern  In 
passenger  miles  flown,  we  rank  fifth  In  the 
world.  This  year  we  will  fly  almost  10  bil- 
lion passenger  miles  ond  our  revenues  will 
approach  $600,000,000.  We  have  have  than 
22,500  employees  and  operate  nearly  200  air- 
planes. Our  advertleing  expenditure  alone 
wiU  be  In  excess  of  of  $17,000,000  this  year 
This  is  over  thirty  times  the  advertLslng 
budget  of  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Btu-eau  We 
have  approximately  lOO  Jet  planes  on  firm 
order  or  under  option— a  capital  commit- 
ment approaching  a  half  billion  dollars 
These  orders  Include  supersonic  aircraft  the 
DC-8  Series  61,  the  727  Quick  Change  cargo' 
passenger  airplane,  and  DC-9's.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  this  acquisition  program,  we  ex- 
pect to  have  the  second  largest  Jet  fleet  In 
operation  In  the  world. 

I  do  not  relate  these  statistics  to  be  brag- 
ging, but  to  Indicate  to  you  that  we  have 
major  resources  to  apply  to  the  development 
of  trade  and  travel  to  and  from  Hawaii 
Truly.  Eastern  can  be  a  major  force  in  de- 
veloping the  relationship  between  Hawaii 
and  what  we  call  Eastern  Country. 

Eastern  has  had  vast  experience  in  de- 
veloping large  resort  and  business  centers 
such  as  Hawaii.  It  was  the  first  carrier  to 
serve  Florida  and  was  a  most  Important  ele- 
ment In  developing  that  sute  to  its  present 
stature.  Even  today,  Eastern  carries  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  air  traffic  in 
and  out  of  Florida.  That  will  be  over  4  000  - 
000  people  this  year.  We  carry  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  traffic  from  the  states  to 
Puerto  Rico.  We  serve  Mexico  City  and 
Acapuico— and  again  from  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  country,  we  carry  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  business. 

Consequently,  it  is  both  logical  and  natural 
for  Eastern  to  be  vitally  interested  in  serving 
Hawaii  from  the  source — the  industrial  heart 
of  America— and  we  want  to  serve  it  non- 
stop. We  don't  think  that  people  should 
be  forced  to  land  on  the  West  Coast  in 
traveling  between  Hawaii  and  the  area  that 
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we  serve  Eastern  is  the  only  carrier  whose 
only  interest  Is  service  to  and  from  the  East- 
em  half  of  the  country.  This  kind  of  con- 
centration is  what  Hawaii  should  be  look- 
ing for  in  this  case. 

And  in  this  sense.  Eastern  is  partlcul.irlv 
well-fuited  t/3  develop  the  traffic  between 
Haw.-ii  and  Texas  and  the  entire  Sou'heast 
.section  of  the  country,  especially  what  we 
call  the  Space-Age  Crescent  running  from 
Cape  Kennedy  In  Florida  to  New  Orleans 
Houston  and  DnlLas.  Non-stop  service,  from 
this  section  t^  Hawaii  will  brine  m:,tor  i-.e-.v 
tr.-'ffic  to  thestiite. 

Not  the  Ici-ist  among  Eiistorn's  potential 
contributions  to  Hawaii  In  this  case  is  our 
aj^ihcation  to  serve  the  route  between  Ha- 
waii and  Mexico.  Bridging  this  g-ao  on  the 
air  map  does  .several  things  for  Hiuvaii  First 
It  becomes  an  effective  alternative  routing 
for  traffic  betwei-n  A.>;ia  and  South  America 
thus  furthering  Hawaii's  role  as  a  bridge 
be'ween  the  Par  Ea.?t  and  all  of  the  Americas 
.'secondly,  it  provides  direct  entrv  into  the 
C.iribbean  for  Hawaii's  residents.  And 
thirdly,  it  provides  an  excellent  alternative 
routing  for  Hawaiian  residents  to  and  from 
the  Eastern  Seaboard.  In  short,  non-stop 
service  to  Mexico  provides  another  valuable 
spoke  out  of  Haw-ail's  hub. 

My  family  and  I  have  Juist  had  a  wonder- 
ful week  back  here  in  Hawaii,  talking  with 
old  friends  and  catching  up  on  all  the  oe- 
velopments  which  are  changing  this  com- 
munity so  fundamentally.  I've  Just  spent 
another  week  in  Australia,  where  develop, 
monts  are  moving  Just  as  rapidly  and  w-here 
incidentally,  there's  a  tremendous  interen 
in  Hawaii  These  two  weeks  have  reinforced 
what  we  already  know:  the  Pacific  is  facing 
a  great  future,  a  future  which  challenges  all 
our  imaginations. 

I  hope  we  can  move  boldly  to  meet  it  I 
hope  and  that  we  move  to  meet  It  as  part- 
ners. Eastern  and  Hawaii.  It's  wonderful 
to  see  you  all.     Thank  you. 


Reds  Stole  Rumania's  "Free"  Election 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n,LlNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  misguided  ad- 
vocates in  the  United  States  of  the 
theory  that  we  should  permit  Com- 
munists to  participate  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
Even  prominent  legislators  such  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  use  this 
line.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  public  to  remember 
the  tragic  lessons  from  historv  and 
therefore  I  insert  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks  an  article  from  the  June 
13  San  Diego  Union,  by  Dumitru 
Danielopol.  which  tells  of  the  Communist 
participation  in  the  latest  elections  in 
Rumania. 

[From  the  San  Diego  Union.  June  13,  1966] 
Reds  Stole  Romania's  "Fkez"  Election 

(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 
Romania's  Communist  regime  has  become 
the  "darling"  of  some  American  officials  and 
commentators. 

lu  alleged  desire  for  economic  Independ- 
ence and  lt«  oblique  criUclsm  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  have  caused  many  people  to  over- 
look or  conveniently  forget  the  roots  of  this 
regime. 
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All  signs  Indicate  that  Romania  will  b« 
coming  more  and  more  to  the  attention  of 
Che  VS.  public.  With  this  in  prospect,  let's 
look  at  the  credentials  of  this  government; 

In  his  May  7  speech  at  the  4Stb  anniver- 
sary of  the  Romanian  Communist  Party. 
party  boss  Nlcolae  Ceausescu  made  it  plain 
that  in  the  World  War  11  period  his  party  was 
Caking  orders  from  Moscow.  He  dropp>ed  any 
pretext  that  communism  In  Romania  was  a 
local  product.     It  was  a  Russian  plot. 

While  his  speech  was  an  effort  to  establish 
the  legitimacy  of  party  roots,  his  own  words 
betrayed  him.  He  admitted  the  party  was 
outlawed  in  the  1920s  and  that  It  never 
really  functioned  until  1944  when  the  Rus- 
sian Army  entered  Romania. 

He  did  not  mention  that  even  the  notori- 
ous Ana  Pauker  admitted  that  there  were 
fewer  than  800  Romanian  Communists  In  a 
poptUatton  of  20  million  In  1944. 

Ceausescu  tried  to  find  legitimacy  in  the 
IMfl  election  victory  of  what  he  calls  "the 
democratic  bloc." 

These  elections,  promised  by  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Russia,  were  supposed  to 
be  "free  and  unfettered." 

They  took  place  under  the  aegis  of  30  Soviet 
diylslons  stationed  In  Romania. 

The  Communists  offered  party  candidates 
plus  a  variety  of  left-wingers  merged  into 
what  they  called  "the  democratic  bloc." 

The  majority  parties — the  National  Peas- 
ant, National  Liberal  and  Social  Democrats — 
formed  an  antl-Communlst  coalition. 

The  elections  took  place  Nov.  19th.  1946. 

The  Communists'  "democratic  bloc"  got 
5  percent  of  the  vote.  The  three-party  coali- 
tion won  70  per  cent. 

The  results  stunned  the  Communists.  But 
they  held  two  trump  cards.  They  had  those 
30  Russian  divisions  and  they  controlled 
the  government. 

The  election  results  were  withheld  from 
the  public  for  three  days.  During  those 
three  days  the  Communists  "visited"  the 
Judges  who  supervised  the  elections.  Con- 
fronted by  terror,  threats  of  persecution  and 
worse,  the  Judges  declared  a  Communist 
victory. 

American  observers  protested.  They  called 
the  results  "phony,"  "trumped  up."  "a  farce." 

The  archives  of  the  State  Department,  the 
British  Foreign  Office  in  London  and  the 
French  Foreign  Ministry  in  Paris  hold  these 
facU. 

Whenever  we  Judge  the  moves  of  the 
Bucharest  government,  we  should  keep  them 
In  mind.  It  was  bom  &s  the  illegitimate 
agent  of  a  foreign  power.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent the  Romanian  people. 

When  It  speaks,  we  should  always  ask 

"Whom  does  it  serve?" 


Litliaaiiu — A  Reminder 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

or    KTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  48th  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  Independence  of  Lithuania  was  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1966,  I  am  of  opinion  their 
courage  and  determination  of  1918  must 
be  remembered  at  all  times. 

Because  of  Illness  I  was  not  on  the 
floor  on  February  16  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  In  their  remarks  concerning 
the  observance.  The  following  day  a 
fine  editorial  appeared  In  the  Schenec- 
tady Oazette.  one  of  the  newspapers  of 


my  district,  entitled  "A  Reminder,"  and 
I  wish  to  include  it  at  this  point  to  serve 
just  that  purpose. 

A   Reminds 

Lithuanians  and  .Ajnerlcans  of  Lithuanian 
extraction  are  commemorating  today  the 
48th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  were 
imperial  Russian  provinces  until  1918.  when 
they  gained  independence.  D^^rlng  World 
war  IX  they  were  seized  by  the  USSR  and 
since  then  they  have  been  among  the  many 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  that  m;ike  up  the 
USSR. 

The  feeling  of  Lithti.inians.  Latvl.ins  and 
Estonians  abroad  w.is  illustrated  in  Novem- 
t)er  when  11.000  .Amerlc:ins  of  thase  e.xtrac- 
tions  held  a  rally  and  marched  from  Miidi- 
son  Square  Garden  to  the  UN  building  to 
appeal  to  that  bcxly  to  hear  their  case. 

The  annual  observance  of  the  Lithuanian 
Independence  doee  not  lose  its  slB;niflcance 
for  all  Americans  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Indeed.  It  may  be  of  particular  significance 
In  a  period  such  as  the  present  because  of 
the  tendency,  for  e.T'imple,  of  some  people  to 
compare  the  "relentlessness"  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  with  a  supposed  "reljxatlon" 
or  "liberalization"  by  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nists, LlthuaniiirLs  in  America  see  no  liber- 
alism on  the  part  of  Moscow,  and  to  them 
the  only  consolation,  if  there  is  any,  is  that 
our  government  has  not  recognl/.ed  the 
domination  by  the  USSR  over  the  three 
Baltic  states. 

This  annivernsary  is  a  reminder  of  the 
problem  that  would-be  Independent  states 
continue  to  face  with  the  USSR— especially 
if  they  are  small  nations  with  no  power  to 
threaten  the  m.-tster. 


York,  Pa.,  Marine  Escapes  Vietcong 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVTIS 
Monday.  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
Gazette  &  I>aily,  publi.shed  in  York,  Pa., 
the  Patriot.  publl.<;hed  in  Harrisburcr,  and 
the  Washintrton  Daily  News  carried  the 
story  of  two  valiant  young  men  who  were 
captured  by  the  Vietcong  6  weeks  ago 
and  on  June  20.  having  e.scafx^d  their 
captors,  retumcil  to  the  American  forces, 
physically  weakened  from  huncrer  and 
overexposure,  but  othei-wise  unbanned 
and  undaunted. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  one  of  these 
young  men.  Marine  Sgt.  James  S.  Dod- 
son,  comes  from  York.  Pa.  The  citizens 
of  York,  as  well  as  the  whole  19th  Dis- 
trict, indeed,  all  Americans,  are  proud  of 
the  courage  and  endurance  of  Sergeant 
Dodson  and  his  fellow  pri.soner-e.scapee, 
Cpl.  Walter  Ek;kes. 

Captured  separately,  the  two  met  in  a 
prison  hut  where  they  agreed  to  try  to 
surprise  their  guard  and  made  an 
escape.  Overcome  with  fatigue,  but  sus- 
tained by  an  Invincible  fortitude,  they 
not  only  fled  the  Vietcong  who  held  them, 
but  dragged  themselves  for  miles  through 
diCQcult  moimtaln  passes  and  jungle  to 
find  their  way  back  to  the  American 
forces. 

I  should  like  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  families  of  these  two  men, 


to  the  men  themselves,  for  their  deter- 
mination, their  courage,  their  success. 
To  Sergeant  Dodson,  from  York,  a  vet- 
eran of  11  months'  service  In  Vietnam,  a 
recipient  of  a  purple  heart,  I  offer  spe- 
cial greetings  and  congratulations. 

The    following    articles    recount    the 
story  in  dramatic  detail  and  are  a  valu- 
able lesson  for  all  Americans. 
(Prom  the  Yorlt  (Pa.)   Gazette  &  Dailv,  June 

27,    1966] 
Fighting  for  What?  Mother  Told  of  Son's 

Vietnam  Escape  Grateful,  but  Wishes  He 

Were   Home 

"I'll  Just  be  glad  when  it's  over."  Mrs.  Wil- 
lie Watkins,  519  South  Duke  street,  mother  of 
Marine  Sgt.  Jamea  S.  Dodson.  said  yesterday. 
She  is  grateful  and  pleased  that  her  son. 
listed  as  "Missing"  for  over  a  month,  escaped 
his  enemy  captors  in  Vietnam  and  found  his 
way  to  safety  with  another  marine  two  weeks 
ago.  But  she  wonders  what  he  will  return 
to. 

"They  say  you're  fighting  for  your  country." 
she  said,  "but  you  come  back  and  find  and 
don't  And  you  have  a  country  ,  .  .  it  belongs 
to  someone  else." 

Yesterday  the  Marines  released  a  statement 
on  the  details  of  Dodson's  escape  and  that  of 
a  20-year-old  New  York  marine.  Cpl.  Walter 
W.  Eckes.  The  men,  captured  four  days 
apart,  weathered  the  ordeal  together  and 
escaped  together. 

WON   purple    heart 

Dodson.  a  Negro  who  has  won  a  purple 
heart  In  his  11 -month  service  In  Vietnam,  is 
a  member  of  the  3rd  Engineer  battalion  of 
the  3rd  Marine  division.  He  has  a  10- 
nionth-old  son  he  has  never  seen. 

The  account  of  the  escape,  as  reported  by 
the  Associated  Press,  was  read  to  Mrs.  Wat- 
kins  and  her  family  yesterday.  Her  reaction 
was  mixed.  "I  love  children,"  she  said,  "but 
raising  them  for  something  like  this?" 

Mrs.  Watkins  has  a  brother  who  has  been 
to  war  too.  "He  was  a  painter,"  she  re- 
called, "and  then  they  called  him  up  for  the 
Korean  war.  "Since  her  brother  was  re- 
turned from  that  other  Asian  war,"  Mrs. 
Watkins  said  "he  has  had  nothing." 

"War  does  terrible  things  to  people,"  she 
commented. 

Sgt.  Dodson  has  informed  his  wife  by  tele- 
gram that  he  will  return  home  shortly.  He 
mentions  no  specific  date.  His  mother  said 
she  presumes  he  is  being  InterrogTited  by 
American  officials  to  see  if  he  divulged  any 
"secrets"  while  he  was  a  prisoner. 

Even  when  Sgt.  Dodson  comes  home.  Mrs. 
Watkins  is  sad  about  what  he  is  coming 
home  to.  "Whites  and  Negroes  fight  and  die 
side  by  side,  but  at  home  a  white  man  with 
half  the  ability  of  a  Negro  will  get  a  Job  first," 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  was 
overseeing  a  roadbuUding  project  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Danang  on  May  6  when  he 
walked  about  100  yards  away  from  the  other 
marines  to  examine  an  area  where  the  ro.id 
was  to  extend. 

As  he  stepped  out  of  sight  behind  a  house 
he  was  struck  on  the  head,  stunned,  dis- 
armed and  overpowered  by  several  guerrillas 
who  led  him  away  hurriedly  at  the  end  of  a 
rope. 

CrVIHANS     FRIENDLT 

Dod.son  said  he  was  "amazed"  by  the 
friendly  attitude  of  civilians  in  villages 
through  which  he  was  led  in  the  next  few 
days.  "All  the  people  seemed  friendly."  he 
said.  "Sometimes  they  gave  me  bananas  and 
cookies." 

Eckes,  a  radio  operator  with  an  artillery 
forward  observer  team,  was  hitchhiking  from 
regimental  to  company  headquarters  when  a 
group  of  three  men  dressed  like  Vietnamese 
soldiers  captured  him. 

The  two  men  met  on  May  12  in  the  prison 
camp   consisting   of   about  six   huts,   some- 
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where  in  the  nearby  mountaius.  About  12 
South  Vietnamese  army  prisoners  also  were 
there. 

After  several  weeks  of  confinement  in  a 
small  enemy  prison  camp  somewhere  south- 
west of  Danang.  Dodson  and  Eckes  were 
taken  by  three  guards  on  a  march  toward  a 
different  prison  camp. 

They  estimated  the  dale  at  June  14  when 
the  trip  began. 

As  the  march  progressed  the  marines  noted 
tliat  their  captors  were  careless  with  their 
American-made   captured   carbines. 

"They  weren't  carrying  them  in  a  position 
where  they  could  Are  them  Immediately" 
Dodson  said,  "So  we  started  planning  how 
we  could  get  away  from  them." 

On  the  evening  of  June  16  the  two  marines 
were  seated  in  a  circle  with  their  three  cap- 
tors eating  rice.  The  guerrillas  had  left  their 
.30-caIiber  carbines  leaning  against  a  tree 
about  10  feet  away. 

"I  kept  looking  over  there  toward  the  car- 
bines,   trying    to    figure    the    distance— how 
quick  I  could  Jump  over  there,"  Dodson  said. 
'almost  backed  out' 

"For  a  while  I  almost  backed  out  of  it  "  he 
added. 

Finally,  however,  Dodson  Jumped  up  and 
raced  to  the  tree,  grasping  a  carbine,  cocking 
it  and  whirling  around. 

"When  I  turned  they  were  on  their  feet 
but  they  still  had  their  rice  dishes  in  their 
hands,"  he  said.  "I  was  scared,  kind  of 
shaking. 

"They  looked   at   me.     I  looked   at   them 
And  then  they  ran." 

Eckes  took  another  carbine  and  Dodson 
earned  the  third  as  they  made  ready  to  flee 
Eckes  had  boots  but  Dodson  had  only  a  pair 
of  sandals.  Both  men  were  dressed  in  Viet- 
namese peasant  black  pajamas  but  still  had 
their  Marine  fatigue  uniforms  in  their  packs 
"We  went  down  the  side  of  a  mountain  " 
said  Dodson,  "we  kept  going  all  night.  'We 
wanted  to  get  as  far  away  as  we  could." 

To  lighten  their  burdens  they  threw  away 
their  rice  and  subsisted  for  the  next  four 
days  on  three  pieces  of  hard  candy  a  day  for 
each  man. 

On  the  second  night  of  their  escape  they 
were  almost  recaptured  when,  on  a  mountain 
top,  they  heard  voices  and  noise.     The  two 
marines  took  cover  In  deep  "elephant  grass  " 
During  the  next  two  days  they  were  almoet 
run  over  by  the  stampeding  water  buffaloes 
and   wandered   until   they   reached    a   point 
where  they  saw  the  lights  of  Danang. 
"Man  did  that  feel  good,"  said  Dodson. 
Dodson's  weight  dropped  from  195  to  less 
than  165  pounds  and  Eckes  from  135  to  105 
pounds.      Both    men   were    treated    for    ex- 
haustion, lacerations  from  thorns  and  brush 
and  sore  feet. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


[Prom  the  Harrlsburg  (Pa.)  Patriot, 

June  27,  1966) 

Graes    Conc   Rifle,    Escapes    With    Buddy: 

York  GI  Outwits  Red  Captors 

Da  Naug,  South  Vietnam. — The  U.S.  Ma- 
rine prisoner  made  a  desperate  leap,  grabbed 
the  carbine  of  one  of  his  captors,  cocked  it 
and  looked  straight  down  the  barrel  at  the 
three  surprised  Viet  Cong. 

And  then  it  was  a  whole  new  ball  game. 

This  was  part  of  a  harrowing  tale  revealed 
yesterday— the  story  of  how  two  Leather- 
necks, captured  in  separate  incidents  in  early 
May,  escaped  from  their  captors  and  walked 
for  four  days  before  finally  reaching  friendly 
lines.  ■' 

The  Marines  are  Sgt.  James  S.  Dodson  23 
of  York,  Pa.,  and  Lance  Cpl.  Walter  W.  Eckes' 
20,  of  New  York  City. 

The  two  met  for  the  first  time  on  May  12 
in  a  Communist  detention  camp  where  they 
had  been  led— bound  and  barefoot— at  the 
end  of  ropes. 

They  were  suffering  from  hunger,  minor 
lacerations,  Infections  and  near  exhaustion 


when  they  made  contact  with  a  Marine  unit 
last  Monday  at  An  Hoa,  20  miles  southwest 
of  Da  Nang. 

They  had  survived  the  last  four  days  of 
their  ordeal  on  water  from  streams  and  rice 
paddies  and  a  few  pieces  of  candy  a  day 
Their  overall  condition  was  described  as 
good. 

On  one  occasion  they  came  within  a  few 
fert,  of  being  recaptured. 

Dod.?on.  who  arrived  in  Viet  Nam  in  Julv 
1965.  is  a  member  of  the  3rd  Engineer  Bat- 
talion. 3rd  Marine  Division.  He  holds  the 
purple  heart  for  a  leg  wound  sustained  last 
December.  He  has  a  10-month-old  son  he 
has  never  seen. 

He  was  working  on  a  roadbuilding  project 
seven  miles  southeast  of  Da  Nang  when  he 
was  captured. 

He  had  walked  forward  to  check  the  area 
where  the  road  was  to  extend.  There  was 
a  cluster  of  huts  and  he  was  walking  around 
one  when  "something  hit  me  on  the  side  of 
the  head.     It  stunned  me  and  I  fell." 

He  said  there  were  six  Viet  Cong  and  thev 
subdued  him  and  bound  his  hands  with 
rope,  then  removed  his  boots. 

They  started  dragging  him  bv  a  10-foot 
rope  but  Dodson  said  he  managed  to  get  to 
his  feet.  His  captors  then  started  running 
pulling  him  behind  them. 

"We  got  to  a  river,  crossed  it  in  a  boat 
then  started  running  some  more,"  Dodson 
said.  "Then  we  stopped  and  were  met  by  a 
whole  group  of  VC,  maybe  30  or  40  all 
armed." 

After  a  while,  he  said,  four  of  them  led 
him  off  in  a  southwesterly  direction  They 
walked  for  three  days  and  nights  until  they 
arrived  at  the  detention  camp. 

During  the  Journey,  the  sergeant  said  he 
and  his  captors  passed  through  several  vll- 
alges  and  bypassed  others.  He  said  the 
people  In  the  villages  they  went  through 
"seemed  to  be  friendly,"  and  some  of  the 
people  gave  him  bananas  and  cookies 

Dodson  said  his  captors  did  not  treat  him 
roughly  during  the  trip  and  that  they  gave 
him  rice  and  water.  He  said  they  arrived  at 
the  camp  in  the  mountains  on  May  9. 

Eckes,  a  radio  operator  with  an  artillery 
forward  observer  team  attached  to  "Charlie" 
Company,  9th  Marine  Regiment,  was  hitch- 
hiking back  to  his  company  from  regimental 
headquarters  at  the  time  of  his  capture  on 
May  10. 

He  said  three  armed  Vietnamese,  whom  he 
thought  were  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
leveled  rifles  at  him. 

"I  was  stunned  and  it  was  too  late  to  do 
anything,"  said  Eckes. 

The  Viet  Cong  took  his  .45-cal.  automatic, 
bound  him  and  took  him  to  a  nearby  village 

He  later  was  led  toward  the  south  Two 
days  later  he  reached  the  camp  where  Dod- 
son was  held. 

Both  men  reported  that  when  they  arrived 
at  the  camp  their  feet  were  bUstered,  cut  and 

^i^^ll^\J^^^  ^'^  "  Vietnamese  doctor 
treated  them.  They  were  also  taken  to  a 
stream  to  wash  and  given  more  rice 

Each  evening,  the  Marines  said  the  'Viet 
Cong  leader  of  the  camp  came  to  the  hut 

7ro^^^^,*.  t'' .^^'■^  ^^^^-  "^^y  ^««  taken 
from  the  hut  and  forced  to  listen  for  a  half 
hour  to  an  English-language  newscast  from 
Radio  Hanoi.  They  also  were  given  Commu- 
nist newspapers  and  pamphlets  to  read. 

The  Marines  said  that  on  occasions  thev 
were  questioned  about  military  matters  but 
refused  to  answer.  They  said  there  were  no 
attempts  to  force  information  from  them. 

Dodson  and  Eckes  said  they  often  discussed 
the  possibility  of  escaping. 

On  June  14  they  were  being  taken  to  an- 
other camp.  ""  «»" 

"They  said  they  were  going  to  take  us  there 
to  school  us  about  the  NaUonal  Liberation 
fTont  and  other  things,"  Dodson  said. 

»o'1h  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  "^^  heading  north,  to- 
ward De  Nang."  Dodson  said.     "Then  ifter 
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some  time  we  could  even  hear  the  artlllerv 
Ete'lfa^"  ^  *'"^*  "^  ^'^''^  heading  toward 
Dodson  said  that  on  the  evening  of  June  16 
he  and  Eckes  were  seated  In  a  circle  with 
three  Viet  Cong  guards  eating  rice.  He  Siud 
their  captors  had  left  their  carbines  .-.gainst 
a  tree  about  10  feet  away.  fc'"'">i. 

"I  kept  looking  over  there  toward  the 
carbines.  tr>1ng  to  figxu-e  the  distance  how 
quick  I  could  jump  over  there."  Dodson  said 
For  a  Willie  I  almost  backed  out  of  it  ' 
But  Dodson  said  he  Jumped  up.  ran  tow.ird 
tlie  tree,  gnibbed  a  carbine,  cocked  it  and 
whirled  about. 

-When   I   turned   thev  were  on  thei-  fee- 
but  they  still  had   their  rice  dishes  in  their 
h;inds      Dodson   said.      "I   was   scared,   kind 
o:  -shaking," 

■  They   looked   at   me,"   the  sergeant   said 

I    -ooked    at    them.      And   then    ihev   ran  " 

Dodson  sivid  that  when  the  three  Viet  Cone 

gu.irds  ran  he  grabbed  another  carbine  and 

tnrew  it  to  Eckes. 

Dodson  said   he  picked   up  the  third  car- 
bine   and    a    pack    he    had    been    earning 
Dodson  s.^ld  the  next  morning  thev  threw 
away  the  extra  carbine   because  it  was  too 
much  to  carry. 

"We  Just  kept  a  canteen  we  had  taken 
from  one  of  the  VC  packs  and  a  little  bac  o' 
hard  candy,"  he  said.  "There  was  a  lot  of 
rice  but  we  did  not  want  to  carrv  it  along 
Besides,  we  couldn't  Uke  a  chance  on  cook- 
ing It. 

The  Marines  s.^id  they  limited  themselves 
to  three  pieces  of  candy  each  day  of  their 
four-day  trek,  ' 

On  the  second  night  they  were  almost  re- 
captured. 

'-They  must  have  had  a  search  partv  on*  " 
Dodson  said.  "We  could  hear  them  all 
around.  We  stayed  quiet  as  we  could  Wed 
decided  earlier,  though,  we'd  fight  It  out 
With  them  before  they  could  capture  us 
again.  But  I  was  so  scared  I  thought  thevd 
hear  my  heart  beating.    They  went  right  by 

Eckes  said  that  at  least  three  Viet  Cong 
walked  Within  two  or  three  feet  of  where 
he  and  Dodson  were  lying. 

"We  Just  stayed  In  the  same  spot  the 
rest  of  the  night,"  he  said. 

On  the  fourth  night  they  saw  "a  light 
going  round  and  round  way  off  in  the  di>=- 
tance,"  Dodson  said.  "We  both  flgxired  it 
b'a!^"       ^    I'ght    from    the    Da    Nang    air 

They  walked  up  a  mountain  to  get  a  bet- 
ter look. 

„  3^^?  ^*  ^^  "P  ^^^  *e  could  see  the 
lights  of  Da  Nang,"  Dodson  said.  "Man  did 
that  feel  good." 

The  two  Marinss  spent  the  night  on  the 
mountaintop. 

Dodson  said  they  had  hoped  to  signal  a 
plane  with  a  mirror  Eckee  had  stolen  from 
the  shaving  kit  of  one  of  his  captors  But 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  signaling  a  plane 

They  started  moving  again.  Finally  they 
came  to  a  South  Vietnamese  military  out- 
post. ' 

Dodson,  who  ordinarily  weighs  195  pounds, 
had  lost  over  30  pounds.  Eckes  was  down  to 
i05  pounds  from  his  usual  135. 


[From   the  Wiishlngton    (D.C.)    Dailv  News 
June  27_  1966) 
Ordeal  of  Two  Marines:   Escape 
Da    Nang,    S.    Virr    Nam,    June    27  — S«rt 
James  S.  Dodson,  of  York,  Pa.,  held  a  rice 
bowl  in  his  shaky  hand.    His  eyes  were  glued 
to    three    carbines    his    Viet    Cong    capto« 
stacked  against  a  tree.  "H*"^ 

In  one  desperate  leap.  Sgt.  Dodson  selze<i 
one  of  the  carbines,  and  aimed  it  at  the  three 
Viet  Ooog.  The  Viet  Oong  fled  and  so  did 
Sgrt  Dodson,  23,  and  a  fellow  Marine  corporal 
Walter  w.  Eckee,  20,  of  New  York  City, 
w"^^-,^"  Marines  met  for  the  fiiBt  time 
May  12  In  a  communist  prison  camp  where 
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thty  had  been  led.  bound  and  barefcx>t.  at  the 
md  of  ropfis. 

MARCH 

On  June  14  they  were  marched  to  another 
prison  camp  and  S^.  Dodaon  told  Cpl.  Bckes 
the>7  were  heading  north,  toward  Da  N&ng. 

On  the  evening  of  Jvine  16,  S^.  Oodson 
■aid.  he  and  Opl.  Eickes  were  alttlng  In  a 
circle  with  three  Viet  Oong  guards  eating 
rice. 

"I  kept  looking  over  there  toward  the  car- 
blnea,  trying  to  figure  the  distance,  how 
quick  I  could  Jump  over  there,"  Sg^t.  Dodson 
■aid.  "For  a  while  I  almost  backed  out  of 
It" 

But  Sgt.  Dodaon  said  he  jiunped  up.  ran 
toward  the  tree,  grabbed  a  carbine,  cocked  it 
and  whirled  about. 

"When  I  turned  they  were  on  their  feet, 
but  they  still  had  their  rice  dishes  in  their 
hands,"  he  said.  "I  was  scared,  kind  of 
shaking." 

"They  looked  at  me,"  he  said.  "I  looked 
at  thetn.    Then  they  ran." 

Sgt.  Dodson  said  he  then  grabbed  another 
carbine  and  ttirew  it  to  Cpl.  Eckes. 

"We  Juat  kept  a  canteen  we  had  taken 
from  one  of  the  VC  packs  and  a  little  bag  of 
bard  candy."  Sgt.  Dodson  aald.  "We  had 
three  pieces  of  candy  each  day." 

On  the  second  night  they  were  almost  re- 
captured. 

DANGER 

"The  Viet  Cong  must  have  had  a  search 
party  out,"  Sgt.  Dodson  said.  We  could  hear 
them  all  around.  We  stayed  as  quiet  as  we 
could.  We'd  decided  earlier,  tho.  we'd  fight 
It  out  with  them  before  they  could  capture 
ua  again.  But  I  was  so  scared  I  thought 
they'd  hear  my  heart  beating.  They  went 
right  by  ua." 

Cpl.  Bckee  said  tliat  at  least  tlu-ee  Viet 
Cong  walked  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
where  he  and  Sgt.  Dodson  were  lying.  They 
passed  two  vlliages,  one  where  the  villagers 
took  after  them  with  shovels  and  the  other 
where  they  were  fed  rice. 

On  the  fourth  night  they  saw  "a  light  go- 
ing round  and  round  way  off  in  the  distance. " 
"We  both  figured  it  must  be  a  light  from  the 
Da  Nang  air  base,"  Sgt.  Dodson  said. 

They  walked  up  a  mountain  to  get  a  better 
look. 

"VThen  we  got  up  there  we  could  see  the 
llghta  of  Da  Nang, "  Sgt.  Dodson  said.  'Man. 
did  that  feel  good." 

Ordkax.  or  IVo  Marines:  In  Prison 
(By  Jim  O.Lucas) 

Da  Nano,  June  27. — The  Viet  Cong  segre- 
gated a  Negro  U.S.  Marine  from  a  white  Ma- 
rine in  a  mountain  prison  camp  to  preach  to 
the  Negro  about  the  evils  of  segregation." 

"Tou're  a  black  American."  they  told  Sgt. 
James  S.  Dodson.  23.  of  York.  Pa.  "Why 
■hoold  you  fight  the  white  man's  l>attle«  for 
him? 

"Tour  own  people  at  home  are  fighting  for 
the  same  things  we  are." 

When  Sgt.  Dodaon  remained  silent,  they 
Mked; 

"I>o  you  like  the  way  your  people  are  being 
treated  at  home?" 

"I  approve  to  a  certain  extent."  the  Marine 
■aid  he  answered.  "Some  things  aren't  right, 
but  many  things  are." 

Sgt.  Dodson  and  Cpl.  Walter  W.  Eckes  Jr., 
23,  of  New  York  are  now  back  inside  our 
lines.  They  escaped  June  20  after  disarming 
their  Red  guards  in  the  mountains. 

Sgt.  Dodson's  interrogators  bore  down 
heavily  on  alleged  American  injustices  to 
Negioes. 

imfxrialists 

Cpl.  Eckes  said  "every  other  word  was  about 
(President)  Johnson  or  (Defense  Secretary) 
McNamara"  In  their  questioning  of  htm. 

"They  told  me  Johnson  and  McNamara 
were  imperialists  and  kept  repeating  that 
ovsr  and  over.  They  said  the  President  and 
McNamara  weren't  concerned  with  the  Uttle 


people  fighting  their  war,  but  only  In  making 
taoney." 

Later  the  two  Marines  were  interrogated 
Jointly  and  denounced  as  "Imperialist  Yankee 
dogs." 

"It  seemed  like  the  guy  wa-s  angry  when 
he  said  it.  but  then  he  grlimed,  '  Sgt.  Dod.son 
recalled.  / 

Sgt.  Dodson  said  morale  among  'the  Viet 
Cong  seemed  high  They  saw  no  signs  of 
defeatism  or  dlscour-igement. 

"They  believe  they're  winning  this  war." 
Sgt.  Dodson  said,  "and  why  shouldn't  they? 
They  made  us  ILsten  to  Radio  Hanoi  every 
day.  They  hear  the  same  thing.  If  they're 
shooting  clown  20O  'Vankee  pl.ines  a  clay — 
and  Radio  Hanoi  tells  them  they  are — they're 
not  going  to  think  anything  else  but  In  terms 
of  winning." 

How  does  a  man  feel  when  he  realises 
he's  a  priijoner? 

"It's  a  hollow,  funk  feeling."  Cpl  Eckes 
said.  "You're  lost.  You  don't  think  you 
have  any  chance  to  escape.  You  think  about 
all  those  years  ahead  " 

"You  think  about  being  sent  to  some  kind 
of  concentration  camp,"  said  Sg:t.  Dodson. 
"That's  the  hard  part." 

NO  SICNATt'RES 

Both  men  said  they  were  urged  to  sign 
papers,  "but  refused.  Tlielr  captors  did  not 
press  them.  Each  prisoner  gave  only  his 
name,  ^nk  and  .serial  number. 

Neither  man  was  forced  to  work  or  abused. 
They  spent  their  time  playing  cards  and 
reading.  Sgt.  Dodson  taught  Eckes  Whist. 
Their  guards  taught  them  a  French  game 
called  Cecarte. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREriE.\"T.\  HVTES 
Monday.  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  WashiiiRton  Post  published  In  its 
editions  of  June  20,  1966,  a  lead  editorial 
that  summed  up  in  clear  fashion  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  administration  in  ie..pect 
to  Vietnam.  It  also  properly  touched  on 
the  many  ambiguities,  distress,  and  the 
distaste  that  we  must  acknowledge  as  we 
pursue  and  support  our  legitimate  ob- 
jectives in  that  imhappy  land.  I  ask 
that  the  editorial  be  published  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

SoDTH  Vietnam  Policy 

President  Jotinson's  press  conference  .state- 
ments on  American  policy  In  South  Vietnam 
put  firmly  on  the  record  the  Intention  of 
the  Government  to  persist  in  Its  present 
policy  untU  It  achieves  the  objective  of  a 
peace  under  which  the  Independence  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  assured. 

The  President's  assertion  that  we  mu.st 
continue  to  raise  the  cost  of  aegre.s.slon  at 
its  source"  by  further  attacks  on  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  will  give  disquiet 
to  many  who  would  like  to  limit  or  diminish 
the  air  attack.  It  well  may  foretell  a  long- 
deferred  assault  upon  petroleu.m  storage  fa- 
cilities that  ground  and  air  mUltary  exports 
long  have  desired.  The  air  war  -seems  bound 
to  escalate  to  Include  every  mlllUiry  target  in 
the  country  eventually,  but  there  Is  no  in- 
dication of  an  assault  beyond  military  tar- 
gets. At  the  same  time,  any  air  efTort  against 
the  great  fuel  dumps  at  Haiphong  and  else- 
where no  doubt  will  involve  some  civilian 
casualties. 


The  casualties  reported  by  the  President 
reflect  the  rising  intensity  of  the  conflict. 
Dismay  at  the  loss  of  2200  Americans  will 
not  be  diminished  by  the  knowledge  that 
tlie  enemy  has  lost  22,500.  The  people  of 
this  country  will  grieve  over  the  calamity 
that  war  visits  upon  both  friend  and  foe; 
no  one  will  exult  over  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate Vietnamese  who  have  been  har- 
ne&'^ed  to  an  aggressive  military  machine 
by  Communist  i>ower. 

The  President's  plea  for  peace  and  an  end 
to  the  war  will  find  an  echo  in  every  Ameri- 
can heart;  and  most  Americans  will  support 
him  as  well  In  his  determination  to  carry 
on  until  an  honorable  peace  is  obtained. 

It  is.  as  the  President  says,  a  "bitter  and  an 
ugly  war"  It  also  Is  a  war  the  end  of  which 
cannot  now  be  foreseen.  It  seems  likely  to 
go  on  for  a  long  time.  And  it  Is  also  likely 
that  If  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  ends, 
there  will  be  aggression  elsewhere.  There 
may  be  aggression  at  other  points  In  the  area 
even  while  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinues. 

The  President  spoke  again  of  this  Nation's 
'responsibility  and  its  commitment  to  help 
■Vietnam  turn  back  aggression  from  the 
North."  There  can  be  disagreement  and 
difference  over,  the  legal  basis  for  that  re- 
sponsibility and  commitment.  But  beyond 
the  legal  niceties  and  diplomatic  detail  there 
lies  a  respKjnslbllity  and  a  commitment  from 
which  we  cannot  escape,  no  matter  how  h.xrd 
we  may  struggle  or  how  much  we  repine. 
We  must  be  reconciled  to  the  "price  of  great- 
ness" to  which  Winrton  Churchill  referred  In 
his  Harvard  speech  in  1943:  "One  cannot 
rise  to  be  in  many  ways  the  leading  com- 
munity in  the  civilized  world  without  being 
involved  in  Its  problems,  ■without  being  con- 
vulsed by  its  agonies  and  inspired  by  its 
causes." 

The  late  E.  W.  Scrlpps  predicted  in  191.t: 
"Within  two  or  three,  or  four  decades,  of 
necessity,  the  American  people  will  be  inter- 
vening in  all  International  and  world  af- 
fairs, settling  disputes  between  nations  and 
suppressing  such  international  conflicts  as 
may.  by  disturbing  the  world's  peace,  disturb 
the  serenity  of  the  American  people." 

The  destiny  that  Churchill  foretold  In 
1943  and  that  Scrlpps  envisioned  In  1915  has 
come  upon  us.  It  is  a  destiny  that  few  Amer- 
icans view  with  relish  and  one  from  which 
many  recoil  with  revulsion  and  dismay;  but 
we  cannot  retreat  into  the  womb  of  history 
and  the  prenatal  comforts  of  gestatlng  polit- 
ical might.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  world 
where  great  and  powerful  nations  are  using 
force  and  the  threat  of  force  again.' t  small 
countries.  In  such  a  world,  the  decision  to 
use  or  the  dclslon  not  to  use  our  power, 
must  determine  the  fate  of  many  nations. 
As  anguishing  as  the  price  of  war  In  South 
Vietnam  may  be.  In  the  lives  of  Americans 
and  in  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  of  the  coun- 
tries allied  with  us,  It  Is  difficult  to  see  any 
alternative  tliat  would  not  exchange  pres- 
ent for  future  danger,  inspire  new  aggress- 
slon  elsewhere  and  confirm  In  all  aggressors 
renewed  faith  In  force  as  an  Instrument  of 
policy. 


Pathetic  Gesture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVtRETT 

OF   TENNXSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  an  editorial  entitled  "Pathetic 
Gesture "  in  the  Wednesday  morning, 
June  1,  Commercial  Appeal,  an  outstand- 


June  27,  1966 


ing  newspaper  of  the  Nation  in  Memphis 
Tenn. 

"^Tiis  editorial  speaks  for  itself  and  I 
thought  it  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Pathetic  Gestuhe 
The  campaign  started  by  a  young  New  York 
City  psychiatrist  to  have  holders  of  United 
States  Savings  Bonds  cash  them  in  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  Vietnam  War  appears  a 
rather  pathetic  gesture. 

Cancellation  pledges  totalling  almost  $50.- 
000  reportedly  were  delivered  to  the  White 
House  this  week  by  the  pKvchiatrist.  Dr  Mar- 
tin Shepard. 

To  suggest  that  people  c^ish  in  securities 
that  form  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  in- 
flation is  bad  enough.  And  to  urge  them  to 
di.spo.<:e  of  Savings  Bonds,  that  will  help  peo- 
ple in  the  fut'.ire  buy  homes,  educate  their 
children,  meet  emergencies  and  provide  funds 
in  retirement.  Is  even  worse. 

It  Is  heartening,  of  course,  that  he  de- 
livered cancellation  pledges  of  only  $50,- 
000  of  the  50  billion  dollars  currently  in- 
vested In  Series  E  and  H  Savings  Bonds. 
The  New  York  City  psychiatrist  and  his  group 
hope  to  arrange  for  the  redemption  of  several 
million  dollars  worth  of  Sa\-lngs  Bonds  in  the 
next  few  months. 

It  is  hoped  that,  instead,  people  who  not 
only  support  President  Johnson  and  our  na- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  War  but  who  have  seri- 
ous thoughts  about  their  financial  future 
will  buy  more  and  more  Savings  Bonds  The 
Incentive  certainly  is  there,  now  that  Series 
E  Savings  Bonds  bear  4.15  per  cent  inter- 
e-st. 
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Public  Power  Beneficial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  CALIxAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
hearings  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture 
on  legislation  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act,  representatives  of  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  voiced  testimony 
that  painted  cooperative  power  efforts 
as  less  than  de.sirable.  1  believe  there  is 
little  truth  in  such  contentions. 

I  would  like  to  c^ll  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Congres.smen  to  the  average 
monthly  electric  bills  across  the  country 
Nebraska,  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
with  100  percent  public  power,  ranks  as 
high  as  fifth  and  no  lower  than  ninth 
among  the  50  States  in  offering  low- 
cost  power  to  consumers.  The  State  does 
not  have  the  natural  resources  to  supply 
such  power  that  many  of  its  sister  States 
do. 

Nebraska's  average  monthly  residen- 
tial electric  bills  are  the  lowest  In  the 
Nation's  midsection.  Iowa,  its  neighbor 
to  the  east,  has  one  of  the  highest  aver- 
age monthly  bills.  In  Neberaska  aver- 
age  monthly  residential  biUs  are  $5  96 
for  2o0  kilowatt-hours,  $8.71  for  500  kilo- 
watt-hours. $12.16  for  750  kilowatt- 
hours,  and  $16.18  for  1,000  kilowatt- 
hours. 

These  rates  for  1965  represent  a  de- 
crease from  1964  of  30  cents  for  250  kilo- 
watt-hours, 29  cents  for  500  kilowatt- 
hours,  41  cents  for  750  kilowatt-hours 


and  41  cents  for  1,000  kilowatt-hours. 
Compared  to  the  national  average. 
Nebraska  rates  are  $1.42  lower  for  250 
kilowatt-hours.  $1.70  lower  for  500  kllo- 
watt-hfturs.  $2.18  lowei-  for  750  kilowatt, 
hours,  and  $2.41  lower  for  1,000  kilowatt- 
hours. 

We  in  Nebraska  particulariy  cherish 
the  valuable  role  played  by  public  power 
in  economic  development.  The  State's 
commercial  electric  rates  are  considera- 
bly lower  than  the  national  average. 
The  average  monthly  commercial  elec- 
trict  bill  in  the  State's  larger  cities  is 
$4.60  lower  than  the  national  average  for 
750  kilowatt-hours,  $9.31  lower  for  1,500 
kilowatt-hours.  $33.63  lower  for  6,000 
kilowatt-hours,  and  $45.19  lower  for 
10.000  kilowatt-hours. 

There  are  indications  that  power  rates 
will  drop  again  next  year.  Two  puplic 
power  districts  recently  announced  rate 
reductions  effective  July  1.  One  com- 
pany, the  Norris  Public  PoiAer  District. 
will  slash  household  rates  10  percent. 
Power,  particularly  low-cost  power,  is 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  valuable  house- 
hold and  commercial  tools.  Any  moves 
toward  providing  additional  power  serv- 
ice at  lower,  more  economical  rates 
should  be  commended. 

During  the  recent  Conmiittee  on  Agri- 
culture hearings  on  amendment  of  the 
REA.  investor-owned  utility  representa- 
tives spoke  harshly  of  the  cooperative 
power  systems  that  are  REA-financed. 
They  particularly  pointed  to  unfair  com- 
petition in  the  form  of  subsidy  of  REA 
cooperatives  stemming  from  below-cost 
interest  charges.  Either  the  represent- 
atives of  the  investor-owned  utilities 
have  forgotten  the  subsidy  they  enjoy 
or  they  chose  to  overiook  that  subject. 
These  private  companies  have  been 
allowed  a  $1.8  billion  tax  subsidy  through 
accelerated  amortization  and  liberalized 
depreciation.  The  excess  of  interest  cost 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  over  the  interest 
rate  charged  by  the  REA  in  its  27-year 
hLstory  is,  according  to  varied  methods 
of  figuring  the  total,  only  one-eighth  to 
one-half  that  amoimt. 

The  windfall  of  tax  allowances  enjoyed 
by  the  private  utilities  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  power  companies'  stockholders 
as  tax  free  dividends— neither  the  U  S 
Treasury  nor  the  power  companies'  cus- 
tomers will  ever  see  these  dollars. 

Any  moves  by  the  REA  cooperatives 
to  overstep  their  service  regions  and  com- 
pete directly  with  private  utilities  are 
remote.  There  have  been  isolated  in- 
stances of  this,  but  most  States  have 
strict  regulations  against  such  acUon 

Electric  cooperatives  in  States  without 
such    regulations   have    sought   similar 
legislation,  but  have  often  been  unsuc- 
cessful because  of  the  opposition  of  com- 
mercial systems   not   wanting   to   have 
their  hands  tied  in  raiding  service  areas. 
The  economic  status  of  the  electric 
utility  industry  is  healthy.    'We  are  all 
I  am  sure,  happy  of  this  fact.    I  do  not 
wish  to  accuse  the  Investor-owned  util- 
ities of  overstepping  their  boundaries  by 
opposing  the  REA  amendments,  but  I  do 
wish  to  point  out  to  them  their  short- 
sightedness   in    assertions    that    REA- 
flnancing  Is  unfair  competition  because 
of  subsidy. 
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I  particularly  wish  to  emphasize  for 
them  that  public  power  is  not  something 
less  than  desirable.  The  statistics  on 
average  monthly  electric  bills  in  the 
State  of  Nesbraska  compare  to  the 
national  average  readily  dlspi-ove  any 
such  contentions. 


Commission  Should  Be  Established  To 
Consider  National  Observances  and 
Holidays 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  23. 1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  on  June  15,  1966.  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  National  Observ- 
ances and  Holidays.  The  consideration 
of  bills  seeking  Presidential  proclama- 
tions is  a  bui-dcn  upon  Congress,  acting 
as  a  whole,  and  a  burden  upon  the  indi- 
vidual Congressman. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  stated: 
We  are  concerned  about  the  proliferation 
of  statutes  which  request  the  issuance  of 
Presidential  proclamations  calling  for  the 
recognition  of  particular  events  or  groups. 
At  the  present  time,  between  ttiirty  and  forty 
proclamations— some  based  on  statutory  au- 
thorizations and  others  on  long-standing 
precedent— are  Issued  annually  to  provide 
for  special  observances.  In  addition,  about 
ten  events  are  observed  annually  bv  virtue  of 
prorl.imatiuns  issued  at  some  time  in  the 
past. 

■We  believe  that  the  Increasing  nimibcr  of 
such  observances  could  detract  from  the  de- 
sired  effect   of  a   Presidential   proclamation 
and  we  question  whether  the  practice  should 
be  extended  further. 

I  concur  heartily.  In  the  89th  Coii- 
gress.  364  holiday  and  celebration  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House  The 
printing  of  these  bills  upon  introduc- 
tion and  the  printing  of  the  act.  if 
enacted,  are  a  considerable  cost  to  the 
Government.  Understandablv.  each 
Member  wishes  to  have  his  bill  enacted 
This  places  pressure  upon  the  Judician- 
Committee  since  it  becomes  most  diffi"- 
cult  at  times  to  give  reasons  for  enacting 
one  holiday  bill  and  not  the  other.  Most 
Members  have  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  trj-ing  to  explain  to  a  group  of  con- 
stituents why  "this  small  bill"  could  not 
be  enacted. 

The  bill  I  propo.se  establishes  a  Com- 
mission on  National  Observances  and 
Holidays,  to  be  composed  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  as  such,  but  may 
employ  not  more  than  two  employees. 

Any  proposal  calling  for  national  ob- 
servances and  holidays  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  It  may  deem  appropriate.  The 
bill  prohibits  the  Commission  from  mak- 
ing any  recommendation  for  a  National 
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Observance  honoring  a  fraternal,  politi- 
cal or  religious  organization,  or  a  ootn- 
merdal  enterpri£e  or  product. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  be  en- 
acted In  this  Congress. 


Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    JlASSACKtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  study  made  by  me  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  merchant  marine  reveals 
to  me  a  number  of  problems  which  have 
become  too  serious  to  Ignore  any  longer. 
An  excellent  review  of  the  deficiencies  in 
our  merchant  marine  policy  is  Included 
in  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  David  D.  Stroh- 
meier.  vice  president,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.,  before  the  Boston  Marine  Society, 
on  May  10,  1966,  in  Boston,  Mass. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  pertinency  of  these  remarks.  They 
read  as  follows: 

Talk  bt  Dakizi,  D.  St«ohmeier.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. BrrHT-rHEM  Sttzl  Corp  .  in  Ch.^rge 
or  Shifbuh-dino,  Betorb  the  Boston 
Marimk  Socirrr.  Mat  10.  1366,  P.^rker 
HoDse.  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Marine  .So- 
ciety, ladles  and  gentlemen.  T^e  history  of 
tne  Boston  Marine  Society  Ls  a  long  and 
honorable  one.  As  befits  an  organization 
as  venerable  as  this,  I  am  supposed  to  deliver 
a  message.  Now  the  last  thing  any  red- 
blooded  Bostonlan  wants  to  hear  Ls  a  mes- 
sage from  a  N»w  Torker.  Well.  Im  not 
really  a  New  Yorker — Just  one  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  Uve  there.  Boston  Is  my  birth- 
place and  It  was  here  that  I  was  brought  up. 
It  Is  also  here  that  I  first  found  my  love 
for  ships  and  the  sea  which  Ls  the  common 
denominator  that  brings  us  all  together 
tonight. 

Your  Society  has  had  a  fascinating  history. 
I  note  that  It  was  founded  In  1743.  making 
It  the  oldest  in  the  country.  It  was  Incor- 
porated la  years  later,  which  suggests  that 
lawyers  didn't  work  much  faster  then  than 
they  do  now.  Pounded  as  a  benevolent  so- 
ciety among  seafarers.  It  had  Ln  Its  early 
days  a  qu&lnt  and  eminently  practical  cus- 
tom. Acoocding  to  the  by-laws  there  was  a 
Box — with  a  capital  B.  Any  time  a  member 
returned  unscathed  from  a  voyage,  he  de- 
posited six  pence  for  each  month  of  trouble- 
fre«  voyaging.  II  the  perils  of  the  sea  caught 
up  with  him,  he  or  his  survivors  were  given 
reUef — and  I  am  quoting — ■according  to  the 
abUlty  oX  the  Box". 

To  Miy  what  I  am  going  to  say  before  such 
a  dlstixigulshed  gathering  as  this  is  like  em- 
barking on  a  perilous  voyage.  I  hope  you  will 
permit  me  to  finish  this  voyage  in  such  con- 
dition that  It  would  be  more  appropriate  for 
me  to  contribute  six  pence  than  to  seek  relief 
from  the  Box. 

I  should  warn  you  that  the  voyage  I  am 
about  to  start  U  fraught  with  controversy. 
I  could  avoid  It  aU  by  sticking  to  platitudes. 
but  that  is  not  my  nature.  I  am  going  to 
talk  from  the  vlewj)olnt  of  a  shipbuilder,  so 
you  may  charge  me  with  vested  Interest  at 
the  outset.  I  hope  you  wUl  bear  with  me 
even  U  you  might  not  agree. 

We  are  today  facing  a  crisis  In  American 
mercbant  shipping  and  American  merchant 
shipbuilding.     This  crisis   has  been  gener- 


ated by  a  combination  of  national  apathy 
2Uid  computer  brinkmanship.  It  manifests 
ItaeLf  in  shameful  statistics.  Today  our 
active  merchant  fleet  consists  of  about  900 
vessels — most  of  them  obsolete — and  they 
are  carrjrlng  less  than  9%  of  our  foreign 
trade.  Over  the  last  10  years  our  merchant 
ship  yards  have  been  building  replacements 
at  less  than  half  the  obsole.scense  r.it-e  of 
even  that  fleet.  This  year  there  will  be  or- 
dered only  enci'.igh  ships  to  meet  one  fourth 
of  the  ubsole.sct>n.se  r.ite 

The  age  of  the  fleet  clearly  reflects  this 
(ii-;grace  The  average  age  Is  18  years.  And 
the  average  is  marching  nearly  in  pace  with 
the  calendar.  Seven  ships  out  of  ten  are 
over  age. 

As  a  nation  we  are  used  to  having  the 
bi?s?est  and  best  of  everything.  In  our 
merchant  fleet,  however,  we  have  one  of  the 
smallest  and  worst.  Americans  should  be 
a.shamed  of  the  fact  that  seven  ships  out  of 
ten  are  below  the  stand,\rds  set  by  African 
Liberia  for  vessel  registry. 

One  might  raise  the  question:  Have  we  no 
Merchant  Marine  policy?  The  answer  is 
that  we  do      But  it  is  not  being  carried  out. 

In  1036  a  national  policy  was  formulated 
by  a  Congress  and  a  President  who  iinder- 
s'oixl  the  significance  of  sea  power.  That 
poUfv  was  embodied  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  Its  ringing  declaration  of  policy 
stated  that  it  is  necessary  for  our  national 
defense  and  cc>mmerce  that  this  country 
have  ;i  merchant  marine  capable  of  handling 
all  of  it.5  water-lx)rne  domestic  commerce 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  its  foreign  com- 
nierce  and  that  such  a  merchant  marine 
should  v>e  composed  of  .\merican-biult  ships 
manned  by  American  citizens.  It  provided 
the  machinery,  via  subsidy,  to  Implement 
that  policy  with  a  Government  agency 
charged  with  fostering  the  development  of 
such  a  merchant  marine. 

That  was  t.he  law  In  1036,  and  It  is  Uie  I.iW 
in  1966. 

If  It  is  oiu-  nation.al  policy  to  carry  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  foreign  commerc*  In 
American  .ib.ips,  why  are  we  now  carrying 
less  tlian  0  -  and  why  are  we  now  laying 
down  so  few  new  ships  that  they  will  sup- 
p<jrt  less  than  half  of  that  9':  ? 

I  think  these  are  vital  que?;tlons  for  every 
one  concerned  with  our  foreign  conunerce 
and  for  every  citizen  concernf-d  with  our  de- 
fense capabilities. 

I  believe  these  are  the  principal  reasons 
for  this   decime: 

First,  there  Is  a  disposition  In  Washing- 
ton today  to  Ignore  past  experience.  It  was 
Santayana  who  said  "Thoae  who  cannot  re- 
member tile  past  a.'^e  condemned  to  repeat 
It."  We  got  through  World  War  II  right 
side  up  only  because  we  could  brint;  the  In- 
dustrial might  of  .America  to  bear  against 
the  enemy.  Virtually  all  of  it  had  to  funnel 
through  the  stupendous  merchant  marine 
created  through  the  expanding  elTorts  of  an 
already  healthy  shipbuilding  industry  to- 
gether with  the  good  luck  of  a  time  buffer 
furnished   by   England. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  today  In  Wash- 
ington not  one  single  key  offi'^lal  who  has  any 
personal  experience  with  what  was  required 
to  achieve  the  World  War  II  merchiuit  marine. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  there  is  In  Wash- 
ington today  a  dearth  of  understanding  of 
the  significance  of  .sea  power. 

Second,  as  a  nation  we  are  losing  a  sense  of 
values  and  a  sense  of  proper  national 
priorities.  If  a  project  h;is  gUimour,  it  gets 
the  green  light.  If  it  produces  votes  for  the 
party  in  power.  It  Ls  supported.  If  it  Is 
necessary  only  for  our  survival  but  lacks 
glamour  and  votes.  It  Ls  Is^ored. 

Compare  the  peltry  400  million  dollars  a 
year  for  the  whole  merchant  marine  with  5 
billion  for  space.  Of  the  400  million  for  the 
merchant  marine  only  86  are  for  new  ships. 
Compare  tliis  85  with  a  flsrure  I  .saw  the  other 
day   of   820  million   to   develop   vehicles   to 


travel  on  the  moon — after  we  get  there.  Now. 
I  thrill  to  the  spectacle  of  our  space  exploits, 
and  I  shall  probably  be  emotionally  intcjxi- 
cated  for  a  day  or  two  after  we  do  get  to  the 
moon.  But  really,  don't  you  think  820  mil- 
lion for  travel  on  the  moon,  where  we  don't 
live.  Is  a  bit  out  of  line  with  only  35  million 
for  merchant  ships  to  traverse  the  earth's 
surface  where  we  do  live? 

A  third  reason  we  are  in  such  a  sorry  pos- 
ture at  sea  is  what  might  be  called  computer- 
brlnkman-ship.  For  instance,  four  ycirs  ago 
the  Defense  Department  concluded  that  we 
had  all  the  merchant  ships  we  needed  U)r  any 
foreseeable  military  emergency  and  that,  any- 
way, most  of  the  men  and  materiel  would  be 
transported  by  air.  The  verities  of  the  1336 
Merchant  Marine  Act  were  held  to  be  out  of 
date.  In  1936  It  w.as  obvious  that  just  about 
all  of  our  overseas  transport  had  to  be  by 
ship.  But  surely,  we  must  have  an  entirely 
different  sittiation  today.  After  all.  much  has 
happened  in  the  l.^st  30  years.  We  now  have 
things  we  did  not  have  30  years  ago:  tele- 
vision, radar,  lassers,  transoceanic  airplanes, 
helicopters,  transistor  radios,  nuclear  power, 
nuclear  warheads.  ICBM's  and  earth  satel- 
lites— to  say  nothing  of  the  tilings  Uiat  have 
changed  our  way  of  life  such  as  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  back  brealting  taxes  and  nylon 
stockings. 

Well,  just  liow  different  are  the  logistics  of 
war  now  from  what  they  were  30  years  ago? 
We  don't  liave  to  guess.  'We  now  have  a 
war  on  our  hands  against  which  to  clieck 
the  output  of  the  computers  and.  incident- 
ally, the  quality  of  the  input.  What  do  we 
find?  We  And  that  for  all  of  our  vaunted 
progress  since  1936.  98 "i  of  the  Vietnam  lift 
is  by — you  guessed  It — by  ship, 

Washington's  computers  concluded  we  had 
enough  ships.  Well,  we  have  already  found 
it  neces.'-.ary  to  break  out  108  over-age  Vic- 
tory ships  from  the  World  War  II  lald-up 
fleet.  And  we  are  scraping  the  bottom  of 
the  shipping  barrel  In  an  undeclared  war 
that  involves  no  enemy  action  at  sea.  I 
htimbly  suggest  that  this  is  brinkmanship 
of  the  most  dangerous  order. 

Now.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  I  alone  have  the  Insight  to  recog- 
nize the  decline  of  the  merchant  marine. 
Others  are  concerned  and  there  have  re- 
cently been  signs  that  some  in  Washington 
:ue  becoming  aware.  Most  everyone  has  a 
I>ct  panacea,  including  me.  and  here  is  where 
the  yelling  begins. 

An  Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  anonsTnous  memt>ers  from 
at  least  six  Government  departments,  ha.'? 
Issued  a  totally  defeatist  report.  The  gist 
of  it  is  that  only  about  Vi  of  1%  of  our 
national  budget  can  ever  be  spared  on  the 
merchant  marine.  Therefore,  the  way  to 
get  a  larger  merchant  fleet  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  Is  to  reapportion  the  pie — by  spend- 
ing less  on  new  ship  construction  and  more 
on  the  opeartlng  subsidies.  An  essential  In- 
gredient of  this  plan  would  be  to  permit,  for 
the  flrst  time,  the  building  abroad  of  Amer- 
ican ships  subsidized  as  to  operations.  The 
present  Maritime  Administration  espouse.'i 
this  covirse  in  spite  of  Its  being  charged  by 
law  with  the  promotion  of  an  All-Amerlcan 
merchant  marine,  and  In  spite  of  all  the 
balance  of  paj-ments  considerations. 

Another  group,  representing  a  wide  cross 
section  of  ship  operators,  has  recently  ad- 
vocated building  abroad. 

Both  groups  say  they  believe  in  a  healtliy 
shipbuilding  Industry  but  are  content  to 
leave  it  to  the  Defense  Department.  Sort  of 
like  sweeping  It  under  the  rug. 

Another  recent  group,  the  Presidentially- 
appointed  Maritime  Advisory  Committee, 
would  retain  American  shipbuilding  and 
would  impose  flag-preference  on  bulk  im- 
ports. 

And  the  shipbuilders  themselves,  under- 
standably, take  a  dim  view  of  opening  the 
flood  gates  to  cheaper  foreign-built  ships. 
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It  is  obvioxis  that  the  maritime  industry  In 
this  countrj;  Is  fragmented  by  divergent  views 
and  contradictory  opinions.  The  views  of 
each  Industry  group  are  expressions  of  raw 
self-interest,  bathed  In  an  aura  of  disarm- 
ing enllghteiunent. 

Tlie  subsidized  lines,  which  comprise  at>out 
one  third  of  the  active  fleet,  see  the  pie 
shrinking  and.  understandably,  resist  admit- 
tance of  new  members  to  the  club.  They 
would  like  to  have  nearly  all  of  the  money 
for  themselves;  even  most  of  that  which  here- 
tofore has  been  set  aside  for  the  building  of 
ships  in  this  country. 

The  American-flag  tramp  operators  have 
severe  problems  of  their  own.  Unsuljsidlzed 
directly,  they  operate  mostly  old  ships,  en- 
Joy  preference  cargoes  and  face  a  serious  re- 
placement problem. 

The  tanker  segment  wants  a  minimum  of 
Government  interference  or  restraint. 

The  American-owned  flags-of-necesslty 
fleet,  numbering  over  400  vessels.  Is  an  Im- 
portant adjunct  to  our  potential  sea  lift. 
They  are  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  the 
offshore  dry  or  liquid  bulk  trades  and  are 
under  constant  Ixjmbardment  from  American 
labor.  They  most  assuredly  oppose  sugges- 
tions of  import  quotas  by  flag-preference. 

The.se  divergent  Industry  views  are  ex- 
pressed by  men  of  considerable  stature,  and 
they  command  respect. 

However,  not  all  views  can  prevail  simul- 
taneously. And  here  Is  where  we  find  the 
bankruptcy  of  our  leadership.  In  a  field  so 
closely  Identified  with  the  national  interest 
that  leadership  should  be  supplied  by  the 
Government.  When  highly  placed  officials  of 
our  Government  suggest  that  we  can  have  a 
merchant  marine  to  meet  national  objectives 
without  a  corresponding  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry. I  shudder.  That  Is  like  trying  to 
run  a  restaurant  without  an  adequate 
kitchen.  ^ 

The  issue  ;La  I  see  It  is  whether  our  ade- 
quacy at  sea  lies  In  a  strong  fleet  in  being 
without  proper  replacement  capability  or 
whether  there  should  be  a  balance  between 
fleet  In  being  and  capability  to  e.xpand 
rapidly.  I  feel  that  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  is.sue. 

If  history  Is  any  guide,  our  next  major 
war  will  be  started  by  somebody  else  who  will 
determine  the  time,  the  place  and  the 
weapons.  My  Judgment  Is  that  It  will  not 
be  a  push  button  war  of  only  a  few  hours- 
duration.  It  will  be  a  war  of  wearing 
down— of  attrition.  It  will  be  either  here  or 
abroad— and  it  had  better  be  abroad.  Here 
is  where  the  merchant  marine  comes  in  as 
an  arm  of  defense. 

,  ^.'1,"''!'°"  ^^  ^^'^^  ^o'l  a  long  war  with 
just  the  hardware  on  hand  at  the  start  This 
includes  ships.     In  World  War  II,  allied  mer- 

!^=«*  "L^^"^'^  '°^*-  ^°  ^"^"y  ac"°n  totalled 
4,786.  Early  losses  averaged  nearly  100  per 
month  and  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many began  the  war  with  only  47  submarines 
Russia  today  has  approximately  500  The 
probabilities  are  strong  that  our  merchant 
fleet  would  be  decimated  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year. 

Where  would  the  replacements  come  from' 
Surely  not  from  an  emaciated  domestic  ship- 
building Industry  if  the  advocates  of  a  build- 
abroad  policy  have  their  way.  Then  from 
our  friends?  Possibly,  but  it  could  be  fa°a^ 
to  count  on  it.  With  the  worid  in  turmoil 
the  coefficients  of  International  friendships 
are  as  variable  as  the  weather.  Consider  the 
State  of  flux. 

SEATO   has   fallen   apart    as   an    effective 
instrument     of     defense     NATO     is     belne 

exlst^  J^^  f '"'^  ^"^P'^^  ^^  ceased  to 
ex  St  as  a  major  world  force  for  peace  and 
Britannia    no   longer   rules   the   w^ves 
..?yf    friends,    to    our    discomfort,    trade 
regularly  with  Cuba  and  Red  China.    We  are 

TnJ\^r^^  ^  dissuade  our  friends  from  go- 
ing  Into  Haiphong.  ^ 
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We  were  born  a  trading  nation,  and  we  are 
presently  the  world's  greatest  trading  nation 
However,  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  many 
of  our  good  overseas  oommercial  friends  to- 
day can  be  relied  upon  to  be  our  mllitarT 
friends  tomorrow.  Theh  national  Interests 
and  ours  are  not  necessarily  identical. 

More  and  more  we  seem  to  be  isolating  our- 
selves politically. 

It  is  sobering  to  consider  the  fact  that  of 
the  five  largest  foreign  countries  two  are 
openly  hostile  and  three  are  so  precariously 
neutral  that  we  have  hixd  to  impose  arms 
embargoes  on  them. 

As  one  who  has  personal  experience  with 
our  World  War  II  shipbuilding  effort  I  can 
say  With  a  fair  certainty  that,  if  we  break 
down  our  traditional  protection  of  American 
shipping  to  permit  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repairing  of  our  merchant  fieet  abroad,  the 
time  will  not  be  far  off  when  we  shall  no 
longer  have  a  viable  shipyard  industry  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  kind  of  Job  that  may  have 
to  be  done. 

What  does  all  of  this  boil  down  to?  It 
seems  to  me  that  most  groups  that  have 
stood  up  to  be  counted  agree  generally  on 
one  point  regardless  of  their  disagreement  as 
to  details.  That  is.  that  our  merchant 
marine  is  not  as  healthy  as  it  should  be  in 
the  national  interest.  Only  the  Pentagon 
would  have  us  think  otherwise.  But  there 
is  a  credibility  gap  that  disturbs  manv. 
These  are  the  same  people  who  told  us  there 
was  no  connection  between  the  recent 
aluminum  price  Increase  and  the  Govern- 
ments sudden  stockpile  maneuver.  I  for 
one  question  the  notion  that  a  safe  ship- 
building mobilization  potential  can  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  aero-space-oriented 
Pentagon  pundits.  They  Just  could  be  wrong 
about  the  value  of  sea  power. 

This  leads  to  only  one  conclusion,  as  I  see 
It.      If    we    Intend    to    be    a    world    power, 
we    should    act   like    one.      We    had    better 
face  up  to  the   necessity   of  spending  what 
we   have   to  spend   to   carry   out   the   policy 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  whose 
principles   ring   as    true    today    as   they    did 
then.     When  our  ships  carry  less  than  9'i 
of  our   foreign   commerce,   and   when   seven 
out  of  ten  ships  are  over  age.  no  American 
ship   owner   should   be   denied   the   facilities 
of  the  1936  Act.     The  agency  charged  with 
fostering  the  merchant  marine  should  not 
have  to  say  to  an  American  ship  owner  as  It 
did  recently,  you  cannot  build  the  ships  you 
need  to  maintiiin  your  commercial  position 
because  we  are  out  of  subsidy  money. 

Administratively,  our  merchant  marine  is 
being  taken  down  the  garden  path.  Congress 
alone  has  the  power  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  situation.  This  Is  an  election  year.  A 
fair  question  for  every  member  of  the  Marine 
Society  to  ask  of  each  candidate:  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  the  Merchant  Marine?" 
The  cost  of  not  being  prepared  is  many 
times  the  cost  of  foresight.  I  suggest  we 
wake  up  while  there  Is  yet  time  and  post- 
pone our  trip  to  the  moon  if  necessary  to 
get  on  with  the  task  of  Implementing  our 
established  national  maritime  policy. 

One  parting  word.  Russia  Is  aLsmbllng 
the  greatest  peacetime  merchant  fieet  the 
world  has  ever  known.  In  two  years  thev  will 
equal  our  fleet.  By  1970  their  fleet  will  be 
40',  larger  than  ours— that  Is,  If  we  don't 
wake  up.  By  their  projections,  set  forth 
at  the  last  Communist  Party  Congress,  their 
fleet  will  exceed  ours  in  1980  by  a  factor  of 
nearly  4  to  1.  They  will  be  able  to  make  or 
break  the  market  on  nearly  every  sea  lane 
In  the  world. 

Maybe  they  are  wTong  and  we  are  right 
If  so,-fail  safe,  no  harm.  But  if  they  are 
r„i'V^,"'^  *■*  r""^  '^°"^'  "'I'y  God's  mercy 
has  the  wisdom  to  act  before  time  runs  out 
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Preferve  the  Grand  Canyon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  .some 
64  years  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt  said  of 
the  Grand  Canyon : 

Leave  it  as  It  is.  You  cannot  improve  on 
it.  The  ages  have  been  at  work  on  it  and 
man  can  only  mar  It. 

I  think  It  ^ould  be  a  tragedy  of  the 
first  order  for  the  Congress  to  authoiize 
any  project  that  would  destroy  or  dis- 
figure this  natural  monument  that  be- 
longs to  all  the  people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
place  an  editorial  on  pending  legi.<;lation 
involving  the  Grand  Canvon  as  pub- 
lished in  the  June  7  edition  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

(From    the    Pittsburgh    (Pa.)     Post-Gazette 
June  7.  19661 
C.\NYo.v-SizED  Boondoggle 
Unles.s  an  aroused  public  makes  known  its 
opposition.    Congress    seems    destined    liu^ 
summer  to  authorize  the  expenditure  o{  $750 
miihon  for  a  monstrous  boondoggle  that  will 
desecrate  one  of  the  nation's  most  precious 
scenic,   educational   and   recreational    aFSC 
The  proposed  huge  outlay  of  public  funds- 
to   be  considered   by  a  House  Interior  Sub- 
committee this  week-Is  for  the  con.structlon 
of    two    hydroelectric    power    dams    in    ih" 
Grand  Canyon  area  of  the  Colorado  River 

Though  both  dams  are  outside  of  the  area 
now  designated  for  park  purposes,  their  con- 
struction    would     irrevocably     change     and 
needlessly    destroy    a    part    of   the    Colorado 
River  that   should  be  set   aside  for  the  en- 
joyment and  benefit  of  all  Americans      One 
dam   at   Marble   Gorge,    upstream    from    the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  would  flood  an 
unprotected   canyon   area   under  a  reservoir 
50   miles   long,  would  choke  off  the  normal 
flow  of  the  river  through  the  main  canvon 
and  would  cost  the  taxpayers  $239  million 
Tlic  other  dam.  a  736-foct  high  structure  at 
Bridge  Canyon  near  the  western  end  of  the 
Grand   Canyon   National   Monument,  would 
flood  the  downstream   canyon  area  under  a 
93-mlle  reservoir,  part  of  It  In  the  National 
Monument,  and  would  coet  $511  million 

The  disastrous  effects  of  these  projects 
would  he  the  destruction  of  invaluable  nat- 
ural archeolopical  and  geological  records   the 

?fH,  ,'^  °''u^^^  ^^^^^^  °f  tinlque  form's  of 
wildlife,  the  inundation  for  all  time  of 
beaches  and  sand  bars  and  campsite.s  and 
the  Incomparably  spectacular  sheer  walls  of 
canyons,  and,  as  the  Sierra  Club  h.as  said 
the  transformation  of  a  living  user  into  a 
dead  reservoir. 


If  all  of  this  were  somehow  necessary  to 
the  people  of  the  area,  the  projects  mieht 
stm  be  justified.  But  there  is  no  such  us- 
tfo^'t,  ,";,ov^^  proposed  dams  are  a  part  of 
the  $1.7  billion  Lower  Colorado  River  water 
project.  Yet  the  fact  Is  that  thev  are  not 
even  needed  as  a  source  of  water.  Their 
main  purpose  would  be  to  generate  electric 
power,  which  In  turn  would  be  sold  to  help 
pay  for  other  aspects  of  the  water  project 
Hydroelectric  power,  however.  Is  becoming 
steadily  more  costly  than  power  generated 
by  steam  plants  using  coal,  oil  and   (some 
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day)  nuclear  fuel*.  Even  the  water  coming 
from  the  Lower  Colorado  project  will  not  be 
used  for  economically  feasible  purposes. 
Most  of  the  water  piped  Into  central  Arizona 
will  be  used  to  Irrigate  cotton,  which  is  al- 
ready in  surplua  supply. 

Despite  adverse  arguments  against  the 
dams,  the  bill  authorizing  them  is  about  to 
l>e  steam-rollered  through  Congress  because, 
after  many  yetu^  of  disagreement,  the  seven 
states  or  the  Colorado  basin  have  now  com- 
promised their  differences  in  order  to  clear 
the  way  for  a  flood  of  federal  funds.  In- 
stead of  approving  the  Ul-conceived  and  un- 
needed  dams.  Congress  should  heed  Con- 
gressman John  P.  Satxoi.  a  Pennsylvania 
Republican  who  has  introduced  a  bill  to  put 
the  entire  280  mUes  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
into  a  national  park  and  specifically  exclude 
dams  from  the  whole  area. 


Higher  Prices  Needed  for  Higher  Produc- 
tion of  Wheat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
excellent  article  about  the  so-called 
wheat  crisis  in  the  July  4.  1966,  Issue  of 
U.S.  News  it  World  Report.  The  story  is 
a  timely  one,  as  it  appears  certain  that, 
within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks,  another 
increase  in  wheat  acreage  for  1967  will 
be  announced — in  addition  to  the  15  per- 
cent increase  announced  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  May  5,  1966.  The 
article  stresses,  among  other  things,  the 
need  to  insure  that  any  additional  wheat 
production  can  be  marketed  at  fair  pric^ 
to  wheat  farmers. 

Wheat  producers  are  most  w^tainly 
willing,  and  anxious,  to  increase  produc- 
tion to  insure  ample  supplies  «re  avail- 
able for  export  and  domest/c  use.  A 
key  point  thus  far  overlooked/by  admin- 
istration officials  is  that  the  American 
wheat  producer  should  reciive  a  fair 
price  for  additional  producticm  not  cov- 
ered by  wheat  marketing  certillcates.  In- 
creasing wheat  allotments  is  a  desei-ved 
step  forward  toward  more  freedom,  but 
in  addition,  present  policies., with  refer- 
ence to  the  price  the  farmei"  receives  for 
his  production,  should  be  carefully  re- 
viewed and  revised  to  strengthen  do- 
mestic and  world  market  prices. 

The  article  follows: 
Now  Its  a  Dirrnteur  "Whe.vt  Crisis"  That 
Packi   us. 

The  wheat  harvest  is  In  full  swing  here  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  American  wheat  belt. 
The  crop  Itself  is  spotty,  with  the  harvest 
turning  out  much  smaller  than  expected  and 
raising  the  question  of  whether  the  US.  is 
now  moving  toward  a  wheat  crisis. 

A  flood  of  wheat  ha«  l>een  pouring  from 
US.  bins  to  eaae  hunger  abroad.  What  once 
was  a  great  glut  of  grain  now  is  largely  gone. 

At  the  start  of  this  year's  harvest,  U.S. 
wheat  reserves  have  dropped  below  the 
amount  held  necessary  to  meet  emergencies. 
Wheat-belt  elevators  that  were  chock-full 
five  years  ago  ivow  are  nearly  empty. 

"The  fact  is.  we  are  running  out  of  wheat." 
said  John  Ryan,  manager  of  a  grain  elevator 
at  Mayfleld,  Kans. 


CKSKSIKti     SALE    TO     8US!5IA 

At  the  same  time,  world  demand  for  wheat 
Is  high  and  rising.  News  has  Just  come  that 
Canada,  on  June  20.  contracted  to  sell  Russia 
336  million  bushels  of  wheat  over  a  three- 
year  period  for  a  cash  return  of  BOO  million 
dollars.  Red  China,  too.  has  bought  heavily 
from  Canada  and  Australia. 

While  others  are  selling  Ihelr  wheat  for 
hard  cash,  the  United  States,  badly  in  need 
of  foreign  earnings,  is  giving  away  or  selling 
for  soft  currency  much  of  Its  wheat.  India 
alone  is  getting  almo.'^t  as  much  US.  wheat 
this  ye.ir  .is  Amer.c.ms  tiieniselves  will  con- 
sume 

In  Washington.  .Administration  officials  are 
acting  as  though  ti-.eir  view  of  the  wheat  situ- 
ation is  much  the  s.ime  as  that  seen  by  Mr. 
Ryan  from  his  Mayfield  grain  elev.itor. 

Already,  an  incre.vse  rif  15  per  cent  in  wheat 
acreage  lor  1967  has  been  promised.  Now 
there  is  talk  of  upplng  the  incre.ise  to  30  per 
cent. 

.Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman 
has  promised  that  foreign-aid  shipments  of 
wheat  will  be  cut,  if  necessary,  to  assure 
.Americans  of  ample  supplies. 

Here  in  the  wheat  belt,  the  feeling  is  wide- 
.<=pread  that  officials  hiive  waited  too  long  to 
close  U  S.  granary  doors. 

LATEST    FORECAST 

As  grain  combines  roll  northward  across  the 
vast  swe"p  of  the  Great  Plains,  Government 
crop  ex:->erts  are  predicting  that  the  harvest 
will  fall  short  of  earlier  estimates  by  around 
150  million  bushels. 

In  K.msas  wheat  fields,  there  is  stark  evi- 
dence of  how  Mother  N.vture  can  wreck  the 
best-laid  plans  of  Gnernment  experts.  The 
winter-wheat  crop,  planted  l.tst  autumn,  has 
been  hi'  hard  by  this  springs  weather.  First 
came  a  hard  freeze  on  April  19.  Tlien  fol- 
lowed the  drie.st  spring  since  1936.  when  mii.=t 
of  western  Kansas  was  a  dust  bowl 

In  central  Kansas,  around  Hu'ohin.son  and 
Wichita,  the  crop  is  not  too  bad — about  75 
to  80  per  cent  of  normal,  according  t<D  county 
.igrlcultural  agents. 

Farther  west,  .around  Pr.Ut,  the  crop  is  rc- 
_paii£d__iL>'-t>«  about  50  per  cent  of  normal. 
At  Hays,  ro  "the  northwest,  the  yield  is  ex- 
pected to  be  as  low  as  one  third  of  normal. 

In  W.tllace  County,  which  lies  next  to  the 
Kaii-s  ss-C'  lorado  line,  some  fields  are  so 
po\>T  that  f.irmers  will  not  even  harvest  them. 
Across  the  border,  the  situation  in  eastern 
Colorado  is  said  to  be  even  worse  than  in 
western  Kansas. 

AN    UNUSUAL    YEAR 

This  yf  .ir  s  crop  is  a  strange  one.  In  indi- 
vidual counties,  yields  will  vary  widely, 
rangmi;  from  .\s  high  as  60  bushels  per  acre 
down  to  10  b'.ishels  per  acre.  Even  on  the 
same  farm,  you  see  contrasts  Some  fields 
have  had  small  showers,  wiule  others  were 
missed. 

Crop  reporters  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  steadily  lowered  their  forecLSt.s 
of  the  size  of  the  1966  cr«:ip  On  April  1. 
the  forecast  was  for  a  harvest  of  1,. 39 1.000. 000 
bushels.  The  latest  estimate,  m.ade  its  of 
June  1.  !s  for  a  crop  of  1,235.000.000  bushels. 
The  two-month  decline  of  156  million  bush- 
els IS  one  of  the  sharpest  on  record 

This  year's  production  is  e.xpected  to  be 
about  100  million  bushels  less  than  in  1965. 
but  almost  exactly  the  average  of  the  years 
1960  through  1964. 

This  year,  however,  a  crop  bigger  than 
average  was  being  counted  on  to  keep  the 
nation's  wheat  reserves  from  dropping  to  a 
level  considered  dangerously  low  by  many 
grain  experts. 

As  It  Is.  total  wheat  supply  will  be  d^wn  to 
250  million  bushels  at  the  start  of  harvest 
in  1967,  unless  foreign-aid  shipments  are 
cut  back  sharply.  One  expert  points  out  that 
at  least  150  million  bushels  of  wheat  Is 
needed  Just  to  keep  supply  lines  fl'jwirig  la 
the  US. 


SURPLUSES    DWINDLE 

Kansas  grain  elevators  have  been  swept 
almost  completely  clean  of  Government  sur- 
plus wheat.  Elevators  In  western  Kansas 
have  been  cleaned  out  for  some  time.  Now 
the  bigger  elevators  in  the  Hutchinson- 
Wichita  area  are  being  drained. 

At  Hutchinson,  the  half-mUe-Iong  elevator 
of  the  Farmers  Co-operative  Commission, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  17  million  bushels,  is 
less  than  25  per  cent  full.  The  same  firm  has 
another  elevator  of  5.5  million  bushels' 
capacity  standing  virtually  empty,  and  of- 
ficials doubt  that  a  single  kernel  of  wheat 
will  be  put  into  it  this  year. 

Most  farmers  are  relieved  that  the  big  sur- 
plus of  wheat  no  longer  is  hanging  over  the 
market.  At  the  same  time,  they  express  con- 
cern that  supplies  have  dropped  to  such  a 
low  point. 

Said  Don  Reber.  who  farms  near  Anthony; 
"H.iving  a  little  extra  wheat  on  hand  is  like 
.some  e.xtra  money  in  the  bank.  Without  it. 
you  feel  uneasy." 

Mr.  Ryan,  manager  of  the  elevator  at  May- 
field,  said,  half  in  Jest:  "If  we  don't  watch 
out,  we  will  have  to  start  buying  wheat  from 
Russia.  Tliese  foreign  countries  that  look 
to  us  for  wheat  are  going  to  get  a  bad 
surprise." 

PRICES  SOAR 

Asain.st  this  background,  prices  are  surg- 
ing upward.  This  trend  at  harvest  time  is 
almost  without  precedent. 

At  local  elevators  In  the  Wichita-Hutchin- 
si>n  area,  wheat  prices  were  running  from 
$1.79  to  $1.82  a  bushel  on  June  23,  an  in- 
crease of  15  to  18  cents  in  a  week.  A  year 
ago.  prices  in  the  same  area  were  down  around 
$1  25  a  bushel,  according  to  one  gr.ain  man. 

Many  farmers  think  the  price  may  go  as 
high  as  *2  a  bushel. 

Even  with  wheat  in  tight  supply  and  prices 
rising,  farmers  find  It  hard  to  believe  that 
the  Government  won't  come  up  with  some 
way  to  keep  a  lid  on  prices.    Said  one: 

"So  long  as  this  Government  luus  one 
bushel  left  in  those  stocks,  it  has  a  club  over 
our  heads." 

Doubt  that  the  Goveriunent  would  be  able 
to  curb  the  rise  in  wheat  prices  was  expressed 
by  Don  Nett  of  CoUingwood  Grain,  Inc..  at 
Kingman.  Kans.,  who  said: 

"Until  this  year.  Secretary  Freeman  has 
been  able  to  hold  down  prices  by  selling 
Government  surpltis.  But  he  is  out  of  that 
business  now.  He  can't  continue  to  ship 
abroad  the  way  he  has  been  doing  without 
buyiiift   wheat  himself.'' 

The  po.sslbility  that  the  Government  might 
resort  to  price  control  was  seen  by  W.  D. 
Kimmel.  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Hutchin.son.  His  view:  "Prices  are 
headed  up.  One  thing  that  could  stop  the 
rise  would  be  a  ceiling  set  by  Government. 
That  might  be  done  to  impress  consumers 
and  buy  votes  from  labor." 

LA>fD    costs:     SKY-inC!J 

If  tlie  price  of  land  is  any  indication,  liow- 
ever.  farmers  are  highly  optimistic  about 
price  trends  for  the  long  pull.  Some  of  the 
ix-st  wheat  land  is  selling  at  prices  ranging 
from  $300  to  $500  an  acre. 

"If  you  buy  ground  now  and  expect  to  pay 
for  it  out  of  profits,  it  would  take  three 
generations,"  said  Steve  Kraisinger.  coiujty 
agent  at  Pratt.  Kans.  'But  a  lot  of  this  land 
is  hooked  onto  a  larger  unit,  and  the  cost  is 
spread  over  more  acreas" 

It  lias  always  been  assumed  in  Washington 
that  when  more  wheat  was  needed,  it  would 
be  forthcoming  from  wheatlselt  farms.  After 
all.  Government  controls  have  squeezed  total 
wheat  acreage  down  to  around  50  million 
acreas.  As  much  as  80  million  acreas  had 
been  harvested  when  there  were  no  controla. 
But  farmers  and  grain  men  say  that  getting 
more  wheat  production  isn't  as  simple  as  It 
might  seem  at  first  glance. 
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For  one  thing,  a  lot  of  wheat  land  has  been 
put  into  production  of  grain  sorghum  and 
other  grains  to  be  fed  to  livestock.  This  has 
helped  diversify  the  one-crop  economy  of  the 
wheat  belt.  Many  farmers  say  they  would 
hesitiite  to  take  land  out  of  the  feed  grains 
and  put  it  back  into  wheat. 

"The  15  per  cent  increase  in  acreage  allot- 
ment won't  mean  much  to  me."  said  L.  G 
Sittler.  whase  farm  is  near  Garden  Plain  "I 
don't  know  where  I  would  find  the  land  to 
grow  any  more  wheat,  without  taking  it  out 
of  feed  grains." 

Virtually  everyone  feels  that  the  Johnson 
Administration  is  going  to  give  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  increase  wheat  acreage  bv 
more  than  15  per  cent. 

Actually,  in  Washington,  Administration 
officials  have  told  President  Johnson  that  he 
would  be  taking  a  risk  not  to  Increase  wheat 
acreage  by  30  per  cent  in  1967.  These  of- 
ficials say  that  this  would  put  16  million 
more  acres  into  wheat  and,  given  normal 
weather,  would  enable  the  U.S.   to  build  its 

V^  "n"''^  ^"""^  "P  '°  ^  "desirable  level" 
oi  600  million  bushels. 

MORE    PRICE    INCENTIVE? 

There's  a  strong  feeling  in  the  wheiU  belt 
that  the  Administration  is  going  to  have  to 
guarantee  farmers  a  higher  wheat  price- if 
n  wants  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  bigger 
production.  ^^ 

.,^°^''  l^^  ^'"■"'"  ^*'=  '^  price-support  guar- 

get^  a  subsidy  of  around  $1.30  a  bushel  for 
4d  per  cent  of  his  normal  yield.     This  gives 

*i"Si  ?  H^T'^'""^'*  "^'*^"'^"  P^'^^  °f  ''bout 
$1.84  a  bushel  on  his  total  crop.  The  general 
feelmg  is  that  this  guarantee  will  have  to  be 
raised  to  at  least  $2  a  bushel  to  get  farmers 
whe!a^.       "    '"''«^'*""='l    acreage    back    into 

rese^v^l't  "th  "°'  '"''  '°  ''"''^  "P  ^^^^ci^l 
reserves    at    the   present   price."   said   James 

Dean,    head    of    the    Farmers    Co-operaUve 

Commission   in   Hutchinson.     "Sure    if   the 

on?of  fn^"^  °"'''  ^''^^"  "^^  ^^"-  But  hardly 
one  of  them  isn't  forced  to  borrow  if  he  has  a 

had  J?1-  II  ^°"  ^'^  ^  businessman  fie 
had  to  take  the  kind  of  returns  the  wheat 

TURN    FARMERS    LOOSE? 

eefThP  r'.'!^''"^  '"  ^  ^°^''^"  opportunity  to 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  business  of 
controlling  wheat  production  and   turrtl^e 

now  that  the  big  surplus  is  gone 
"We   would   like   to  get   out   from   under 
Government  controls,  but  they  want  to  k^p 
hold    Of    everything    m    Washington.-    s^S 
Walter  Relniger  at  Maize 
But  Norbert  Schmitz,'  manager  of  the  co- 

id'^ro/V?'^'  "'  ^"^^'^'  ^^^d  that  "tSs 

Idea  Of   turning  farmers  loose  is  nonsense 

Does  General  Motors  produce  all  the  cars 

think.  If  you  took  a  vote,  90  per  cent  of  the 
farrners  would  vote  to  retain  controls  ■ 

HoTnir  ,^^'''^'f;°i"'^^^-'^'*  ^^*  camefiDm 
PraTt     °^''*""  °^  *^«  P^^t  National  Bank  in 

fT,!^^'""'"^  farmers  here  would  like  to  see 
farm  r^'"™'"*  gradually  ease  out  of  these 
farm  programs  and  move  toward  a  free  mar- 

.,!L  "i.  ,*'^  "^^  *  *'°^  transition,  not  a 
sudden  bolt  of  lightning." 

In  Washington,  officials  are  finding  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  wheat  surplus  to  be  l^th 
a  blessing  and  a  curse. 

t^M^r  "!*,'''l^,^'"^^'y  Freeman,  on  June  20, 
told  President  Johnson  that  decrease  of  Gov- 
ernment  stocks   of   wheat  and   other  f^m 

v^"?  V^^  '^  ^"^^  "*"ly  200  millions  a 
jear  in  storage  charges.     Mr.  Freeman  says 

^t  ""tt*"^  °^  <=°^°  and  grain  sorghum  are 
more  than  adequate  and  that  th«e  grains 
can  be  substituted  for  wheat  for  some^eL 
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However,  behind  the  scenes  at  the  White 
House,  the  problem  of  how  to  assure  the 
United  States  ample  wheat  supplies  Ls  getting 
the  deepest  attention.  The  sharp  decline  in 
ttils  year's  wheat  crop  since  early  spring  has 
been  a  jolting  reminder  tuat  weather  could 
sabotage  plans  to  increase  production  in  1967. 

Other  Kansans  were  quoted  in  the 
article  as  follows: 

J.  R.  Winters,  who  farms  near  Andale 
comments: 

Farmers  ought  to  get  $2  for  their  wheat 
w-ith  the  costs  we  have  today. 

Raymond  Horsch,  farm-implement 
dealer  at  Andale  said: 

Farmers  tend  to  buy  on  the  promise  of  a 
good  harvest.  Up  until  we  had  the  freeze 
in  April,  my  business  was  good— in  fact  very 
good.     After  that,  it  fell  off  sharply. 

Neil    Borrow,    editor    of    the    Haven 
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Journal  says  the  time  has  come  to  end 

the  U.S.  Government's  wheat  program— 

We  have  too  much  socialism  already     Now 

■we   have    a   chance   to   get   back    to"  a   free 

m;irket. 

Charles  Grcsl,  who  farms  near  Andale 
commented: 

I  think  the  CTOvcrnment  program  is  fair. 
Without  it,  wheat  might  do  down  to  a  dollar 
a  bushel  or  less.  With  the  investment  I 
have,  I  need  a  good  price. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  ariicle 
also  included  the  following  chart: 

IS  UNITED  STATES  RUNNING  OUT  OF  FOOD.' 

Stocks  of  major  food  products  on  hand  are 
down  sharply  from  peak  holdings.  Table 
shows  how  present  supplies  compare  with 
those  recommended  in  an  official  report  as  an 
emergency  reserve. 


Stocks  at  jieak 


^fock.«  now 


Slu\:k.s  I;<*(..d,  li  : 


r.'irn',,ii,T  ,.r.  ,„\:"f   1   ■"   -1 ',4  billion  buFlipIs(JunPl9fill 

<-'_irn._oll.ir  gr.!!!,-.   fed  to  live-  I  *,■;  million  tons  (Septeml)er 

1  ft*'"  t   \  *  ' 


stwk. 

Soylicaiis.. 

nutter 

Clll'PSO 

r>r,<.'.l  tiiilk. 


19C1). 

3..')  billion  pounds  (Julv  19.'i6). 
hx  million  bushels  (.^ugusl 

508  million  pounds  (.^usu^t 

1S.'.4>. 
58()  million  pound?  iN'Mcni- 

Msniiiiioii  pounds  (May  1S*63.. 


MS  million  l)U.«Kc!s.. 
51  miiliou  tons 

TrtO  million  pounds.. 
4»  niilliou  busiul.s... 

.^3  million  pounds. .. 

20fl  million  pounds. . 


630  million  bushels. 

45  million  tons. 

900  million  pi'mnd.*. 
100  million  l>u.-lifls. 

lOO  million  pounds. 

380  million  i)Ounds. 


64  million  pounds 530m!nion  pounds. 


'  K.Tom,i,.nd.d  i..y  Na.ion:.!  Agriculiural  Advisory  Commission,  O.t.  7,  \m. 


I  .^,  L'rijurtmHU  of  Africuituro.  .^tocks  ..r.'  :,,^  of  Juno  I.  dried  milk  uc:  of  May  1.    lia.^ic  data: 


Freedom  of  Information 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27, 1966 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  time  the  House  took  up  S  1160 
on  June  20,  1966, 1  was  in  my  home  State 
of  Oregon.  If  I  had  been  on  the  floor  I 
would  have  voted  for  passage 

Representative  Moss  and  all  those 
who  worked  so  diligently  and  patiently 
these  many  years  deserve  every  praise 

We  know  that  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try is  incomplete  without  discussion  of 
the  press  and  its  shaping  impact  upon 
government.  In  our  colonial  times 
many  printers  risked  liberty  and  prop- 
erty m  order  to  circularize  the  actions  of 
heedless  colonial  governments.  A  name 
that  comes  to  mind,  of  course  Is  Peter 
Zenger,  the  editor  who  criUcized  the 
colonial  government.  His  trial  was  a 
famous  one.  Governor  Morris  once  said 
that  the  trial  was  the  morning  star  of 
the  revolution. 

The  depth  of  feeling  evidenced  by  co- 
lonial Governors  is  iUustrated  by  that 
of  Governor  Berkeley,  of  Virginia- 

nrfnHni"'o^**T  l^*"  "*  °°  ^'^  ^^^^^'s  nor 

printing;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these 
«r,H  >,  learning  has  brought  disobedience, 
and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels 
against  the  best  Government.  God  keep  v^ 
from  both.  ^ 


Colonial  America  did  not  fortunately 
take  the  Governor's  advice.  To  the  con- 
trary. Article  1  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
provided  that  we  in  the  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  abridging  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press. 

The  struggle  for  Infoi-mation  began  at 
the  outset  and  has  never  slackened  In 
President  Washington's  first  term  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  in  argu- 
ment with  a  U.S.  Senator  over  the  latter's 
unsuccessful  request  for  a  look  at  certain 
disbursements  and  receipts. 

-nie  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
J.  R.  Wiggins,  has  eloquently  advocated 
for  many  years  the  cause  of  less  secrecy 
In  government.  His  book,  "Preedom  or 
Secrecy,"  is  a  moving  polemic  on  the 
subject.    At  one  point  he  WTites: 

We  began  the  century  with  a  free  govern- 
ment—as free  as  any  ever  devised  and  oper- 
ated by  man.  To  diminish  the  people's  in- 
forpiation  about  government  is  to  diminish 
the  people's  participation  in  government. 
The  consequences  of  secrecy  are  not  less  be- 
cause the  reasons  for  secrecy  are  more.  The 
ill  effects  are  the  same  whether  the  reasons 
Jnr  ZT""^'  ^'^  ^°^  °'  ^^'^-  '^^  arguments 
which  [n  ^"^2  ""^^  ^'^  8°°^^  argument* 
which,  in  a  world,  that  is  menaced  by  Com- 
munist imperialism,  we  cannot  alt^gefl^r 
TIL  fr^7om"^'   — ^eless,   argu^ments 

Now,  in  truth,  none  of  us  in  public  life 
can  say  that  at  no  time  in  our  service 
!^%''IJ''^J''^^^^'^  ^"'^^  ^"^  such  a  story 
nnhi?^  ?,^^^-  ^°''  *"  *^"th  can  we  iii 
public  life  say  that  each  story  written 
about  us  has  been  full  and  complete  and 

President,  John  Kennedy,  can  say  from 
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time  to  time  that  he  Is  reading  the  news- 
papers more  but  enjoying  them  less. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  feel  the  cen- 
sor's sting,  we  also  realize  that  another 
President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  also  said: 

Were  It  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  government, 
I  abould  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  prefer 
the  latter.  No  government  ought  to  be  with- 
out censors;  and  where  the  press  is  free,  none 
ever  will.  " 

On  balance,  I  think  any  responsible 
public  office  will  have  to  acknowledge — 
indeed,  should  acknowledge — that  the  re- 
sult of  a  free  press  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly Beneficial. 

Back  In  Oregon,  I  was  speaker  of  the 
Statb  house  of  representatives  for  two 
terms.  During  this  time,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  I  insisted  on  a  policy  of  open  meet- 
ings for  legislative  committees.  There 
were  objections  to  this.  But  the  policy 
prevailed.  Of  course,  there  were  times 
when  M>proprlation  matters  indicated  an 
occasional  closed  session.  But  my  recol- 
lection Lb  that  the  press  was  invited  to 
sit  in,  for  example,  on  almost  all  sessions,. 
of  committee  when  bills  were  being 
"marked  up."  This  was  the  public's  gain 
and  the  legislature  was  certainly  the  bet- 
tCT  for  It.  The  Congress  would  be  the 
better  for  it.  If  such  a  poUcy  were  in  exist- 
ence. 

Passage  of  this  freedom-of-informa- 
tion  bill  is  not  the  final  chapter.  The 
campaign  against  secrecy  in  government 
Is  never  permanently  won.  But  the  bill 
Is  a  firm  and  wide  step  forward — long 
delayed  and  overdue.  Other  liberalizing 
chapters  remain  to  be  written.  And 
these,  too,  will  have  my  support. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  at  this  place  in  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  June  14, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Oregonian : 

[Prom  the  Oregonian.  June  14.  1966 1 
PcoPLs's  Records 
A  key  federal  Issue  that  has  taken  decades 
to  come  to  a  head  will  probably  be  resolved 
in  Oongreea  this  month:  The  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlvee  la  expected  to  vote,  perhaps 
unanimously,  for  a  "freedom  of  Information" 
bill  approved  by  unanimous  voice  vote  in  the 
Senate  laat  year.  The  act  would  give  the 
Anterlcan  public  a  golden  key  to  the  public 
buslneas. 

Every  administration — Democratic  and  Re- 
publican— In  the  past  two  decades  has  suc- 
ceaatuUy  frustrated  attempts  to  put  compre- 
hensive legislation  on  the  books  supporting 
public  right  of  access  to  public  records  of 
the  federal  government.  The  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration has  no  love  for  the  bill,  but 
prospects  suggest  that  public  concern  over 
government  secrecy  has  overwhelmed  any 
Administration  reservations. 

One  of  the  bill's  House  sjxsnsors.  Rep.  Don- 
ald RuMSTKLO,  R-Ill.,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  shift  In  the  bill's  fortunes:  "The  unani- 
mous action  after  years  of  delay  results  from 
the  growing  size  and  complexity  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  from  Its  Increased  role  In 
our  lives,  and  from  the  Increasing  awareness 
by  Americans  of  the  threat  Involved  In  gov- 
ernment secrecy  on  vital  records  affecting 
their  fate." 

The  bill  pins  down  public  right  of  access  to 
federal  records,  with  specific  exceptions  such 
u  papera  dealing  with  military  plans  and  na- 
tional security.  If  a  dtlaen  Is  refused  a  rec- 
ord, he  may  bring  suit  In  federal  court,  with 
burden  of  proof  resting  on  the  government. 


Now,  It  Is  time  to  turn  attention  to  local 
records,  especially  those  of  law  enforcement. 
Federal  and  state  court  decisions  have  been 
interpreted  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  lengthen 
a  cloak  of  secrecy  over  such  records.  In  this 
area,  too.  there  should  be  an  "increasing 
awareness  by  Americans  of  the  threat  in- 
volved in  government  secrecy  on  vital  records 
affecting  their  fate," 


Hnmaiiity  Made  Up  of  Humans, 
Not  Guinea  Pigs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8.  1966 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Sunday  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  there  was  an  editorial  which  com- 
ments on  the  shocking  practice  of  medial 
experimentation  on  patients  without  the 
consent  of  the  patient. 

This  practice,  although  supposedly 
limited  in  scope,  has  some  of  the  most 
alarming  ramifications  one  can  imag- 
ine. One  has  only  to  glance  back  into 
the  dark  days  before  World  War  n  to 
remember  when  such  practices  were 
commonplace. 

Yet  even  then  they  were  not  so  com- 
monplace that  they  did  not  shock  the 
conscious  and  morals  of  the  world  com- 
munity. When  we  speak  of  human 
guinea  pigs,  there  is  but  one  focal  point — 
Hitler's  Germany. 

The  atrocities  which  stunned  the  world 
then  may  have  had  the  same  meager 
beginnings  as  those  which  have  just  been 
brought  to  our  attention. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  stress  enough  the 
need  to  halt  these  practices  before  they 
go  farther. 
They  have  already  gone  too  far. 
I  would  like  to  enter  these  comments 
into  the  Record  and  add  my  praise  for 
the  awareness  shown  by  the  Post  to  such 
a  potential  menace. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post, 
June  26.   1966  I 
Men  in  White 
Because  physicians  and  surgeons  sometimes 
save  human  life — or.  more  accurately,  delay 
death — they    arrogate    to    themselves    occa- 
sionally an  undue  power  of  Judgment  over 
their   patients.     They   have   been    known   to 
undertake  experiments,  often  without  a  pa- 
tient's   knowledge,    which    they    Justify    as 
desirable  for  the  patient  individually  or  of 
benefit   to   humanity   generally.      Humanity, 
they  may  forget,  is  made  up  of  hunian  be- 
ings; and  human  beings  are  not  to  t)e  con- 
fused with  guinea  pigs. 

A  number  of  shocking  cases  in  point  were 
brought  to  light  recently  by  a  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  professor  writing  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine.  "It  is  evident," 
he  said,  "that  in  many  of  the  examples  pre- 
sented, the  investigators  have  risked  the 
health  or  life  of  their  subjects."  As  might 
have  been  assumed,  the  experiments  were 
p)erformed  for  the  most  part  on  charity  pa- 
Uents. 

Science,  the  Journal  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
presented  Isust  February  an  extensive  account 
of  a  report  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 


Regents  on  a  research  project  carried  on  at 
a  Brooklyn  hospital  In  which  live  cancer 
cells  were  Injected  into  hospitalized  patients 
without  any  clear  consent  on  their  part. 
The  Regents  censured  and  disciplined  the 
physicians  Involved,  expressing  a  hope  that 
this  action  would  "serve  as  a  stern  warning 
that  zeal  for  research  must  not  be  carried 
to  the  point  where  It  violates  the  basic  rights 
and  Immunities  of  a  human  person." 

Doctors  of  medicine,  generally  speaking, 
confine  themselves  to  relief  of  suffering  and 
the  heaUng  of  disease.  Their  calling  is  as 
noble  and  as  beneficent  as  any  known  to 
man.  Their  efficacy  depends,  of  course.  Is  no 
small  measure  on  their  patients'  faith  In 
them.  The  medical  profession  has  great 
need,  therefore,  to  deaj  vigorously  with  the 
few  among  them  who  would  assume  godlike 
powers  and  dally  with  human  life.  Doctors 
and  patients  alike  are  mortal — and  limited. 


Washington  National  Airport  and  the 
FAA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OP    NrW    JER3ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned,  for  some  time,  with  the 
chaotic  conditions  and  the  potential  dan- 
gers at  Washington  National  Airport. 

I  have  personally  been  concerned  with 
possible  danger  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  air  traffic  at  tliis  facility. 
As  the  result  of  many  personal  investi- 
gations, I  must  conclude  that  part  of  the 
problem  at  Washington  National  is  at- 
tributed to  the  neglect  by  the  FAA  of  the 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

It  is  interesting  and  illuminating  to 
note  that  for  the  year  1965  there  was  a 
total  of  219,108  commercial  aircraft 
operations  at  Washington  National  while 
during  the  same  year  there  were  only  32,- 
588  commercial  flights  by  air  carriers  at 
Dulles  International.  I  was  more  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  at  Dulles  there  were 
68,140  military  flights  during  1965  indi- 
cating that  the  military  is  using  Dulles 
as  a  "practice  field."  I  am  told  that  Dul- 
les is  an  airport  that  the  military  finds 
excellent  for  practicing  landings. 

Aside  from  wondermg  why  the  military 
does  not  use  a  military  base  for  this  type 
of  practice,  I  find  it  more  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  an  airpwrt  built  and  needed 
for  private  and  commercial  travel  is  now 
a  practice  field  for  the  military  forces. 
I  also  find  it  interesting  to  observe  that 
there  were  over  7,000  fiights  by  militai-y 
aircraft  at  National  Airport  during  the 
year  1965.  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  these  military 
flights  into  National  when  Andrews  is  so 
convenient. 

It  would  certainly  appear  to  me,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  responsible 
officials  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
should  look  to  the  greater  utilization  of 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

Dulles  has  been  neglected  too  long. 
The  time  has  come  for  some  of  the  flights 
to  Washington  National  to  use  Dulles. 
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This  -is  particularly   true  of  long-haul 
flights. 

Incidentally.  I  also  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  residents  of  the  Wash- 
ington area  mu.st  go  to  Kennedy  Airport 
in  Nev.-  York  to  board  overseas  flights 
when  Dulles  has  the  facilities  and  is  not 
being  utihzed  to  capacity.  Certainly  the 
FAA  can  do  something  about  this. 

I  also  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  there  were  82.744  general  aviation 
flights  as  distinguished  from  air  carrier, 
flights  at  Washington  National.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  many  of  these 
flights  could  be  conveniently  assigned  to 
Dulles. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
FAA  is  in  charge  of  both  Washington 
National  and  Ehilles  International  Air- 
ports. One  has  more  business  than  it 
can  handle  with  safety  and  convenience, 
the  other  has  less  business  than  is  neces- 
sai-y  to  keep  it  as  a  profitable  operation. 
Both  need  examination.  Washington 
National  should  have  le.ss  flights;  Dulles 
Internationa:  should  have  more  flights. 

Any  of  you  who  use  Washington  Na- 
tional will  fully  understand  what  I  mean 
by  chaotic  conditions  at  Washington  Na- 
tional. Visit,  if  you  will,  this  airport  any 
evening  around  5  p.m.  and  see  for  your- 
self. 

Jets  are  now  arriving  and  taking  off 
and  flights  are  more  crowded  than  ever 
before  in  the  histoiy  of  aviation.  More 
private  and  military  flights  are  an-iving 
and  leaving  than  ever  before.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  total  of  6.951.845  passengers 
either  enplaned  or  deplaned  at  Washing- 
ton National  during  the  year  1965.  Tills 
is  almost  800.000  more  than  in  1964  and 
almost  1,500.000  more  than  in  1963.  "t  is 
more  than  2,300,000  passengers  than 
1961.  At  the  same  time  that  almost  7 
million  passengers  are  flowing  tlirough 
Washington  N.itional,  less  tiian  1  milhon 
are  flowing  through  Dulles  International 
Airi-crt. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  Mem- 
bei-s  of  the  House,  is  it  not  time  that  the 
FAA  do  something  to  reduce  aircraft 
traffic  at  Washington  National  and  in- 
crease it  at  Dulles  International  Airport 
I  call  upon  the  FAA  to  take  affirmative 
and  immediate  remedial  action. 
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the  seat  of  the  American  Government 
from  September  1777  until  June  1778 
duj-ing  which  time  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation government  was  demised,  the 
first  step  toward  a  permanent  union  of 
the  American  States. 

We  believe  that  the  history  of  York 
now  celebrating  its  225th  founding  an- 
niversary, merits  this  distinction  and 
designation  as  honorary  capital  for  1  day. 


School  for  4- Year-Olds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 


Proclaim  York,  Pa.,  Honorary  Capital  of 
United  States  for  1  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  to  express  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  proclaim 
York.  Pa.,  as  the  honorary  capital  of  the 
United  States  for  1  day  during  the  pe- 
riod June  24  through  July  4,  1966,  when 
the  city  will  be  celebrating  the  225th 
anniversai-y  of  its  founding. 

There  are  profound  historic  justifica- 
tions for  this  resolution.    York,  Pa.,  was 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  June  16, 1966 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
developing  throughout  our  Nation  an  in- 
teresting dialog  regarding  the  advisa- 
bility of  starting  youngsters  in  school  at 
the  age  of  4  instead  of  the  present  age 
of  5  or  6. 

Tills  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
widely  discussed  subject  in  America  for 
there  is  mounting  proof  that  local  com- 
munities throughout  our  Nation  can  save 
substantial  amounts  of  money  at  the 
higher  educational  age  spectrum  by  giv- 
ing youngsters  a  proper  foundation  for 
successful  learning  durmg  their  earlier 
years.  The  proposal  to  enroll  youngsters 
in  school  as  early  as  the  age  of  4  is  not 
new.  Educators,  more  and  more  are 
learning  that  too  often  it  is  too  late  to 
Imbue  a  child  with  proper  learning  habits 
by  the  time  the  school  system  gets  that 
child  at  the  age  of  5  or  6. 

Recent  studies  have  shiown  that  young- 
sters who  have  had  preschool  training 
score  17  points  higher  in  their  IQ's  then 
youngsters  who  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  preschool  training. 

Statistics  now  being  completed  by  the 
Office  of  Education  show  that  youngsters 
who  participated  \n  last  summer's  very 
successful  Headstart  program  scored  up 
to  20  percent  higher  on  their  first-grade 
tests  than  their  classmates  who  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  preschool  edu- 
cation. 

In  my  congressional  district,  no 
youngsters  are  eUgible  for  Headstart  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  the  low-income 
standards.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mid- 
dle-income famUes  that  I  represen)^- 
while  they  are  not  poor— too  often  do  not 
un®  sufficient  resources  to  «end  their 
children  to  private  nursery  schools  for 
preschool  training. 

Yet,  these  citizens  should  have  the 
same  right  and  opportunity  to  give  their 
Child  the  benefit  of  preschool  training  as 
the  vei-y  rich  or  the  very  poor. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  provide  $350  milUon  in  1968  for  the 
States  to  begin  settinj  up  facilities  and 
programs  for  preschool  training  for  all 
children.  The  States  already  receive 
huge  sums  of  money  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  a  year-around 
Headstart  program  among  the  very  poor 
My  amendment  is  designed  to  reach  the 
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middle-income  group  because  it  does  not 
carry  any  income  criteria. 

This  investment  wlU  be  repaid  mani- 
fold, by  savings  at  the  other  end  of  the 
educational  spectrum  and  It  is  my  hope 
that  if  we  are  to  start  bringing  the  tax- 
payer some  meaningful  relief  from  the 
mounting  cost  of  education,  we  must 
make  education  so  effective  that  we  will 
not  need  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
expended  on  remedial  courses  in  later 
years. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  pet  this 
legislation  through  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  and  I  would  have  no  objection 
if  it  were  delayed  in  order  to  afford  full- 
scale  hearings  on  the  proposal.  But  I 
do  think  we  should  have  as  little  delay  as 
possible  in  getting  started  on  this  very 
important  project. 

Time  magazine,  in  its  cunent  issue 
carries  an  excellent  article  on  tliis  entire 
subject,  which  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleaeues  The 
article  follows: 

School  roR  4-Year-Olds? 
From  eighth  grade  to  high  school  and  now 
imo  college,  the  educational  expectancy  of 
US.  children  has  been  expanding  ever  up- 
ward. Now  the  pressure  is  mounUng  to  ex- 
tend schooling  two  more  years  at  the  other 
end.  Last  month  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  6f  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation proposed  that  "all  children  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  school  at  pub- 
lic expense  beginning  at  the  age  of  four '• 
President  Johnson  promptly  endorsed  the 
idea  a^  did  HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner. 
Vl'ith  the  Federal  Government  that  com- 
mitted, says  one  Washington  educator  "the 
question  is  not  whether— but  when— it  will 
come." 

The  Idea  Is  not  new.  The  national  FT  A. 
has  been  urging  earlier  public  schooling 
Since  1898.  The  Federal  Government  fi- 
nanced nurseries  to  provide  work  for  adult 
supervisors  during  the  Depression  and  to  free 
mothers  for  defense  work  in  World  War  II 
The  current  Impetus  to  lower  the  school  age 
stems  from  the  general  success— sU  II  larg^y 
statistical— of  Project  Head  Start  which 
gave  560,000  "culturally  disadvantaged"  chil- 
dren from  low  Income  families  eight  weeks  of 
preschool  training  last  summer,  will  handle 
another  210,000  three-to-sU-year-olds  In  a 
year-round  program  starUng  next  fall. 

Obsessed  Parents:  The  N.E.A.  report  argues 
that  Income  alone  does  not  determine  who 
can  benefit  by  earlier  schooUi^g.  Just  as  dis- 
advantaged are  "pampered"  children  or  those 
Whose  parents  "are  obsessed  with  the  need  to 
Impress  and  achieve"  and  "show  them  Utile 
love."  For  all  children,  says  the  report,  the 
first  four  or  five  years  of  Ufe  are  the  period 
of  most  rapid  mental  growth  In  which  "ex- 
posure  to  a  wide  variety  of  activities  and  of 
social  and  mental  Interactions  greatly  en- 
hances a  child's  ability  to  learn." 

University  of  Chicago  Education  Professor 
Benjamin  S.  Bloom,  an  N.E.A.  consultant 
contends  that  half  of  a  17-vear-olds  Intel- 
ligence Is  developed  by  the  time  he  is  four 
another  30  Tr  between  four  and  eight' 
School  at  ages  four  and  five,  he  feels  could 
help  a  child  "develop  his  language  abllltv 
and  a  longer  attention  span,  give  him  skill's 
in  learning  to  learn  and  establish  relaUon- 
shlps  with  others." 

Nonetheless,  some  experts  question 
whether  children  from  emotionally  healthy 
homes  would  benefit  much  by  earUer  school- 
ing. Dr.  Abram  Blau,  head  of  child  psychi- 
atry at  Manhattan's  Mount  Slnal  Hospital 
contends  that  "kids  who  are  sent  away  from' 
home  before  age  five  feel  rejected."  They 
also   are   generally  too   "self-interested"   to 
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either  "ooclallze"  or  "pay  attention  to  re&i 
learning,"  h«  argues.  Superintendent  Lester 
Ball  of  the  Oak  Park,  HI.,  schools  beUevea 
that  "the  average  suburban  environment  ean 
be  as  good  or  better  than  a  school"  for  a  four- 
year-old. 

Columbia  Teadhers  College  President  John 
I'tocher  answers  that  "obviously  a  child 
needs  its  mother  and  its  home,  but  a  nursery 
school  enlarges  him — It  doesn't  divide  him." 
Even  when  a  neighborhood  teems  with  kids, 
he  argues,  "without  some  help  and  under- 
standing, a  child  who  has  difficulty  getting 
along  In  the  back  yard  is  going  to  find  his 
difficulty  getting  worse  Instead  of  better." 

Although  the  experience  of  Montessorl 
schools  shows  that  surprisingly  many  four- 
yev-olda  can  be  taught  to  read  and  write, 
most  advocates  of  early  education  believe 
that  developing  self-confidence  and  a  fond- 
new  for  schocH  Is  more  important  than 
tarkling  academics  earlier.  Instead,  they 
suggest  that  the  early  years  be  used  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  kind  of  art,  rhythm,  games 
and  st4X7telllng  that  is  found  in  Idndergar- 
tena — «  suggestion  that  leads  James  Grad- 
olf.  psychologist  for  schools  In  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  to  worry  that  the  schools 
might  "wind  up  as  nothing  more  than  pro- 
fessional baby  sitters." 

Washington  Will  Pay:  What  to  teach  the 
toMi-  and  flve-year-olds  may  well  be  a 
simpler  problem  than  finding  the  teachers 
and  classrooms.  Nearly  half  the  nations 
school  districts  do  not  now  have  kinder- 
gartens; across  the  U.S.  about  5.000,000  more 
four-  and  flve-year-olds  would  be  added  to 
school  rolls.  Most  big  urban  school  systems 
already  rely  heavily  on  part-time  teachers. 
CoUegee  are  Just  beginning  to  set  up  large- 
•cale  preschool  teacher-training  programs, 
and  these  specialists  are  rare. 

With  local  taxes  soaring,  educators  dread 
the  thought  of  asking  for  money  to  operate 
two  more  grades,  estimate  that  it  would  take 
ftt  least  $2.75  billion  a  year  to  handle  the 
•ztra  children  even  without  building  new 
claaarooma.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  If 
Washington  Ukes  the  idea  of  early  schooling. 
Washington  will  probably  have  to  pay  for 
It.  Already,  Illinois  Congressman  Roman 
Pacnrsxi  has  initiated  legislation  to  provide 
9380  million  next  year  as  "seed  money"  to 
help   states    undertake   early   schooling    for 


Joha  F.  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  tributes  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  have  been 
as  beautifully  expressed  as  that  of  the 
poet.  WUliam  H.  McMasters. 

The  following  poem,  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, was  first  published  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Chronicle,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
June  2.  1966.  It  is  a  particularly  mov- 
ing memorial  to  Our  35th  President,  and 
I  wUl  Insert  It  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

JoBir  FtmaoAU)  Kkmkxdt — Im  Mkiiokiak 
"Th«  moving  linger  writes;"  long,  long  ago, 
Said  Omar,  "nor  yet  cancels  words  or  theme." 
Bo  must  It  be,  in  life's  relentless  flow:  * 

Whll«  destiny  turns  wakefullness  to  dream. 


Bo  young   to   die;    so   charged    with   ardent 

hope 
For  all  the  war-sick  brotherhLUxis  of  man: 
That  they  might  Join  together,  thus  to  grope 
For   peaceful   ways.   In   keeping  with   God's 

plan. 

He  died,   a  smile  upon  his  eager  face; 
Struck  down,  with  countless,  unsolved  tasks 

In  view; 
None  left,  with  equal  vision,  courtly  grace; 
None  left  to  scale  the  star-kissed  heights  he 

knew. 

Farewell,  young  pilot  of  our  stately  ship! 
Blue   skies   attend   you   on   your   homeward 
trip. 

-  William  H  McMasters. 
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EXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP    CALIPoaMIA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  P.EPRESENT.ATIVE.S 
Thursday.  June  16.  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Pa- 
cific partner,  Japan,  with  her  great  pro- 
ductive capacities  and  hitxh  per  capita 
income,  is  not  only  our  best  overseas 
cu.stomer,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest 
pillars  of  strength  In  the  free  world. 
Japan  is  one  of  our  best  friends  and  as 
the  space  age  shrinks  the  Pacific  ex- 
panse ever  smaller,  that  friendship  will 
inevitably  become  even  stronger.  The 
recent  settlement  of  the  air  di.'ipute  over 
Japan  Air  Line's  air  rights  marks  an- 
other step  forward  in  the  growing  co- 
operation and  friendship  between  our 
country  and  Japan. 

In  view  of  our  ever-growing  relation- 
ship with  Japan  in  political,  industrial, 
and  scientific  fields,  I  feel  that  every 
American  should  be  more  knowledgeable 
about  our  Pau;ific  iieighbor,  Japan.  In 
this  regard,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleaciues  to  a  special 
supplement  from  la.st  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post  featuring  that  country. 
This  supplement  presents  a  full  por- 
trayal of  modem  Japan,  including  Ja- 
pan's increasmg  role  in  world  politics, 
the  existing  points  of  difference  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  over  such 
problems  as  Okinawa  and  fi.shing  rights 
In  the  Pacific,  the  economic  problems  re- 
sulting from  a  tremendous  industrial 
growth  rate,  her  growing  scientific 
prominence,  unique  A.sian  cultural  set- 
ting, plus  other  current  and  projected 
events  concerned  with  Japan  such  as 
the  coming  1970  World's  Fair  in  Osaka 
and  the  1972  Winter  Olympics  in  Sap- 
poro. 

Excerpts  from  the  Post  supplement 
follow: 

Japan:    A  Special  Report 

BCONOMT    PrXLINC   OtT    OF    A    RECESSION 

In  the  first  ten  years  after  World  War  II, 
Japan  emerged  from  postwar  chaos  .  .  . 
then  followed  a  rapid  reconstruction  Japan 
gained  a  place  among  the  advanced  econ- 
omies of  the  world  between   1955  and   1960. 

Currently,  Japaji  is  hampered  by  a  serious 
economic  recession  that  began  in  1964,  an 
Inevitable  result  of  the  extraordinary  growth 


rate  of  past  years.  It  wUl  take  time  and 
maximum  effort  by  both  the  government 
and  private  Industry  to  overcome  this  slump. 

From  1955  to  1961,  "Rush  ahead"  wae  the 
slogan  of  the  Japanese  economy.  Industrial 
behavior  was  aggressive  while  the  Japanese 
government  accelerated  the  pace  with  its 
low  interest,  big  spending,  and  credit  ex- 
pansion policies.  The  entire  population  of 
100  million  Japanese  dashed  toward  the  goal 
of  doubling  the  national  Income. 

It  was  only  natural  that  in  such  a  cli- 
mate the  Japanese  economy  was  greatly 
warped.  The  bankruptcy  of  Sanyo  Special 
Steel  was  the  tragic  outcome  of  the  overin- 
vestment. 

As  for  the  prospects  of  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy, it  is  gradually  surfacing  from  the  re- 
cession of  the  last  18  months.  The  increase 
in  government  spending,  financed  through 
the  l.ssua"hce  of  bonds  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war.  is  working  as  a  lever  for  economic 
recovery. 

There  are  two  arguments  on  the  direction 
the  economy  should  take.  One  advocates  the 
resumption  of  brisk  growth;  the  more  cau- 
tious view  would  hold  down  the  pace -for 
the  time  being, 

a  model  for  ASIA 

If  Japan  succeeds  in  establishing  a  work- 
able political  system,  other  Asians  who  re- 
spect the  Japanese  for  their  progress  since 
the  war  will  be  encouraged  in  tliat  direction. 

This  establishment  makes  national  po- 
litical and  economic  decisions  by  con- 
sensus .  .  .  the  bureaucracy  is  prestigious,  at- 
tracting many  of  the  brightest,  best-educa- 
ted men  In  Japan. 

JAPAN  ROCKETS  TOWARD  SCIENTIFIC  PROMINENCE 

One  day  soon,  and  almost  certainly  with- 
out fanfare,  the  Japanese  will  blast  off  a  large 
rocket  and  put  an  800-pound  fatellite  into 
orbit. 

Each  of  the  nation's  nine  major  electrical 
power  companies  Is  planning  to  build  at 
least  one  reactor  of  significant  size.  Within 
the  next  ten  years,  eight  will  go  into  opera- 
tion. Such  reactors  automatically  breed  the 
nuclear  explosive  element  plutonlum  as  a 
by-product  of  power  generation  ...  by  1975 
Japan  will  have  enough  plutonlum  on  hand 
to  make  between  600  and  700  "Nagasaki- 
type"  bombs. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Japan  Is  about  to 
become  a  nuclear  power.  The  Japanese,  even 
20  years  after  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  are 
Btili  broadly  and  genuinely  paclfiatlc  and  en- 
thusiastic for  complete  nuclear  disarma- 
ment .  .  . 

It  is  not  generally  known,  for  Instance,  that 
In  the  field  of  theoretical  physics  .  .  .  Japan 
already  Is  rated  second  only  to  the  United 
States  and  well  ahead  of  Britain,  Germany, 
Prance  and  Russia. 

TOKYO WORLD    POLITICS 

.  .  ,  J..pan's  ambitions  so  far  are  not  those 
of  a  world  i>ower  but  of  a  regional  power  that 
wants  to  exert  Influence  In  Asia.  To  do  so, 
Jap.\n  is  moving  into  a  middle  position  where 
It  can  maneuver  among  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  the 
great  Asian  and  Paiclfic  powers. 

.  .  .  Draw:  :g  Japan  into  the  Asian  arena 
are  a  renewed  sense  of  nationalism,  the  op- 
portunity to  exert  power  and  the  necessity 
of  fending  off  the  Impact  of  International 
struggles. 

...  As  the  Japanese  struck  out  Into  Asian 
politics,  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Sato  put  Korean  normalization  at  the  top  of 
the  list.  After  14  years  of  off-and-on  talk- 
ing, the  Japanese  finally  signed  a  treaty  with 
Korea  last  fall. 

That  settled,  Japan  Is  giving  principal  at- 
tention to  the  four  areas:  (1)  the  United 
States,  the  major  Pacific  power,  Japan's  mill- 
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tary  protector  and  its  leading  trading  part- 
ner; (2)  the  Soviet  Union,  a  major  protago- 
nist in  tlie  world  struggle,  an  old  Japanese 
adversary  .xnd  the  power  reasserting  Itself  In 
Asia;  (3)  Communist  China,  the  closest 
powerful  neighbor,  a  nation  ntcl.<illy  and  ciU- 
turally  akin  to  Japan  and  a  lucrative  market 
for  the  future,  and  (4)  Southeast  Asia  a 
major  source  of  imported  raw  materials  a 
large  and  potentially  larger  market  and  a 
power  vacuum  into  which  the  Japanese  are 
tempted  to  move  as  the  Americans.  Chine.se 
and  Ru.s.sians  st;ilera;ue  one  another. 

OKI.VAWA    AND    PISHING    RIGHTS 

A    major    problem    In    the    political    rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
Is  the  future  of  the  72  Rvukyu  Islands 
particularly  the  island  of  Okinawa  with  its 
massive  American   military   presence. 

...  Far  reaching  changes  during  the  last  20 
years,  however,  have  made  Okinawa  a  vic- 
tim of  obsolescence.  As  Japan  Ijecomes  more 
aware  of  the  need  to  defend  Itself,  as  Com- 
munist China  develops  a  nuclear  capability 
and  as  the  United  States  demonstrates  the 
credibility  of  its  commitments  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Okinawa  becomes  less  and  less  the 
"keystone"  of  P.^cific  defense. 

.  .  The  last  major  economic  di.spute  be- 
tween Japan  and  America  left  over  from  the 
occupation  i.s  Japan's  right  to  fish  for  salmon 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Tlie  Japanese  look  on  the  problem  In 
terms  of  national  and  Intrniational  politics 
arguing  that  the  current  fishing  agreement 
is  Inherently  unfair  because  It  was  forced 
on  them  during  the  occupation. 

The  Americans  see  thie  dispute  as  es.sen- 
tially  economic  and  technical,  concerning  tiie 
livelihood  of  tfic  Northwest  Pacific  states' 
fi-shlng  industry  and  the  conservation  of  sal- 
mon  that   originate   In   North   America 

WORLD    FAIR 

Having  ju.-^t  caught  their  collective  breath 
from  the  tremendous  effort  they  put  Into 
the  preparations  for  the  1964  Tokyo  Olym- 
pics, the  Japanese  are  now  plunging  into  two 
new  exertions. 

The  first  will  be  the  1970  Japan  WoHd  Fair 
in  Osaka  .  .  .  Tl-.c  .second  will  he  the  1972 
Winter   Olympic    C.mes   in    Sapporo 
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S.  1160,  the  Federal  Public  Records 
Act,  a  biU  authored  by  my  distinguished 
and  capable  colleague  from  Missouri 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  captures  the 
imagination  of  countless  millions  of  re- 
sponsible Americans,  who  know  only  too 
well  the  frustration  of  being  rejected  in- 
foi-mation  to  which  they  justly  deserve 
access. 

For  far  too  long,  guidelines  for  the 
proper  disclosure  of  plubic  information 
by  the  Government  have  been  ambiguous 
and  at  times  have  placed  unwarranted 
restraint  on  knowledge  that,  according 
to  our  democratic  tradition,  should  be 
made  i-eadily  available  to  a  free  and 
literate  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfornia,  (Mr  Mossl 
chairman  of  the  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Itep- 
resentatives,  and  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri. Senator  Edward  V.  Long,  for  their 
spirited  conviction  and  farsightedness  in 
working  for  this  historical  landmark  for 
fi-eedom.  It  is  both  an  honor  and  privil- 
ege to  suppoit  the  passage  of  this  bill 
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Service  to  Mankind 
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Whereas,  Included  as  an  intricate  part  of 
the  Freedom  Program  is  honoring,  respect- 
ing and  paying  homage  to  our  national  flag 
and  " 

Whereas,  we  pledge  allegiance  daily  to  our 
nag,  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Bernard  F  Gra- 
bowskl  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Connecticut  has  Introduced  a  bill  In  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

Whereas,  this  bill  provides  punishment  of 
a  hne  of  not  more  than  $1.000  and  Impn.son- 
ment  for  not  more  than  one  vear  for  anv- 
one  who  publicly  mutilates,  defaces  defiles 
defies,  tramples  upon  or  casts  contempt 
either  by  word  or  act,  upon  any  flag  stand- 
ard, colors  or  ensign  of  the  United  States 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  as  mem- 
bers of  Sertoma  International  and  all  clubs 
individually  approve  and  endorse  whole- 
heartedly the  Introduction  of  this  bill  fur- 
ther identified  as  House  Resolution  15034 
and  recommend  passage  of  the  bill  bv  Con- 
gress, and 

Be  it  further  resolved  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  assure  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
that  all  Sertomans  contact  their  Congres.s- 
men  and  urge  their  favorable  consideration 
Therefore,  be  it  further  resolved  that  Con- 
gressman Grabowski  be  advised  of  tills  ac- 
tion and  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  mailed 
to  him  in  appreciation  of  his  efforts,  and 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  released  to 
the  press  and  news  media. 


OF 
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Clarifying  and  Protecting  the  Right  of  the 
Public  to  Information 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    Ml.S.SOrRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20.  1966 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government,  in  order  to 
be  truly  representative  of  popular  will 
need  to  be  readily  accessible  and  respon- 
sive to  the  demands  of  the  people.  Our 
system  of  government  has  characteris- 
tically offered  numerous  avenues  of  ac- 
cess open  to  the  people.  It  is  equally 
true  that,  down  through  the  years,  our 
governmental  machinery  has  grown  in- 
creasingly complex,  not  only  in  regard 
to  size,  but  in  the  performance  of  Its 
activities  as  well.  This  growing  com- 
plexity has,  quite  justifiably,  brought  to 
ultimate  fruition  a  revitalized  awareness 
and  concern  for  the  need  and  right  of  the 
people  to  have  made  available  to  them 
hiformatlon  about  the  affairs  of  their 
government. 


OF    CON.N-ECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  report  that  Sertoma 
International,  54-year-old  organization 
dedicated  to  community  service  and  fos- 
tering patriotism,  has  joined  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rea in  approving  and  endorsing  my  bill 
to  prohibit  desecration  of  the  flag. 

Sertoma,  whose  slogan  is  "Service  to 
Mankind,"  has  grown  to  500  clubs  and 
20,000  members  since  its  establishment 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1912.  It  held  its 
annual  convention  in  Washington  last 
week  for  the  first  time,  attracting  800 
adults  and  200  children  for  4  days  of  ses- 
sions, sociability,  business  and  sightsee- 
ing. A  highlight  of  the  convention  was 
the  award  of  an  honorary  membership  to 
the  Honorable  LjTidon  B.  Johnson  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Former  Pres- 
ident Harry  S.  Truman  also  holds  an 
honorary  membership  in  the  Indepen- 
dence, Mo.,  Sertoma  Club. 

I  wish  to  thank  Sertoma  for  inviting 
me  to  the  convention  on  Thursday  to 
hear  the  reminiscenses  of  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Alabama,  the  Hon- 
orable George  M.  Grant,  and  to  talk 
about  H.R.  15034. 

Following  is  the  resolution  adopted  by 
Sertoma  at  its  closing  session  on  Satur- 
day, for  which  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Chairman  Elwood  W.  Driggs,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  and  his  resolutions  committee  and 
all  the  delegates: 

Whereas,  one  of  the  major  projects  of  Ser- 
toma International  is  to  Instill  and  Impress 
upon  all  true  Americans  the  value  of  our 
heritage  of  freedom  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
early  hysteria  of  World  War  II  a  great 
Injustice  was  done  our  fellow  citizens  of 
Japanese  ancestry  in  summarily  order- 
ing them  to  concentration  camps. 

It  Ls  needless  for  me  to  remind  vou 
that  the  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  battles 
of  Worid  War  n  and  that  one  of  the 
units,  composed  entirely  of  Nisei,  became 
the  most  decorated  unit  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  correct  the  mistake  of  over- 
zealous  camp  commanders  and,  for  the 
most  part,  has  done  a  pretty  good  job. 
But  there  is  one  remaining  area  of  injus- 
tice that  must  be  corrected. 

Mike  Masaoka,  a  combat  veteran,  five 
times  decorated,  and  the  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  the  Japanese-American 
Citizens  League,  has  pointed  this  out 
quite  pertinently  in  a  newsletter  pub- 
lished in  the  Pacific  Citizen,  an  organ  of 
the  JACL  on  Friday,  June  17,  1966. 

Many  of  us  have  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Mike  and  the  work  he  has  done  over 
the  years  here  in  Washington,  I  am 
happy  to  enclose  that  newsletter  as  pait 
of  these  remarks  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 

REMAiNtNG  World  Wah  n  Injustice 

(By  Mike  Masaoka) 

Washington.— One  of  the  few  unresolvtd 

Inequities  and  injustices  remaining  out  of  the 

World  War  n  mistreatment  of  Americans  of 
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Japanese  ancestry  Lb  that  Involving  the  re- 
payment at  depoelta  In  tlie  pre-war  Toko- 
bama  Specie  Bank. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific  War,  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  thoee  ot 
Japaneae  ancestry  In  the  United  States  to 
deposit  their  funds  in  Japanese  banks,  sanc- 
tioned by  federal  and  state  laws,  payable 
either  in  dollars  in  this  country  or  in  yen  in 
Japan.  After  Dec.  7,  1941.  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  vested  these  deposits. 
And,  after  victory.  In  accordance  with  law, 
some  7.500  depositors  tUed  their  claims  in 
194fi  for  the  return  of  their  deposits  within 
the  statutory  deadline. 

More  than  ten  years  later,  in  January  1957, 
a  Qovernment  Hearing  Examiner  ruled,  after 
extensive  hearings  and  Investigation,  that 
these  claims  should  be  honored  at  the  prewar 
conversion  rate  of  about  T4  to  the  dollar. 
Later  that  year,  however,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Allen  Property,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  overruled  the  Hearinij 
Examiner  and  held  that  the  proper  payment 
formula  was  the  post-war  conversion  rate  of 
Y360  to  a  dollar,  or  approximately  2  pet. 
of  the  actual  value  of  these  deposits  at  the 
time  of  their  seizure. 

The  Office  of  Alien  Property  then  wrote  to 
each  of  these  7.500  claimants  in  1958.  offer- 
ing to  repay  their  deposits  at  the  post-war 
rat«.  In  addition,  the  Government  arbitrarily 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  original  de- 
posit slips  or  signed  cards  withdrawing  their 
claims.  Of  the  7,500  Tckohama  claimants. 
about  1,800  sent  in  their  original  deposit  cer- 
tificates and  fewer  than  1.600  returned  the 
card  withdrawing  their  claims.  The  vast 
majority — about  4.100 — neither  sent  in  their 
deposit  slips  nor  withdrew  their  claims. 

This  majority  failed  to  surrender  their 
deposit  certificates  becatise  they  represented 
their  last  and  only  tangible  evidence  of  their 
claims.  These  depositors  also  feared  that 
such  srurender  constituted  asquiescence 
In  the  2  pet.  return  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  due  course,  the  Government  sent  to  each 
claimant  who  failed  to  surrender  his  deposit 
certiflrate  a  notice  that  his  claim  had  been 
dismissed  and  that  under  the  statute  he 
had  no  Judicial  recourse  until  after  future 
publication  of  the  validated  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  claims. 

Twenty  years  after  the  vesting,  the  Yoko- 
hama debt  claim  schedule  was  published 
Sixty  days  after  that  publication,  a  suit 
was  filed  on  behalf  of  the  identified  claim- 
ant* In  the  schedule  in  the  United  States 
Otetrlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
challenging  the  post-war  conversion  rate. 

Practically  all  of  those  whose  claims  had 
been  dismissed  because  of  their  failure  to 
submit  their  original  deposit  certificates  did 
not  understand  the  technical  difference  be- 
tween claimants  on  the  2  pet.  schedule  and 
themselves.  Moreover,  they  reasonably  an- 
ticipated that  if  the  2  pet.  formula  were  re- 
Tera«d  by  the  courts,  all  Yokohama  Bank 
depositors  who  had  timely  filed  their  claims 
wcHild  b«  similarly  compensated. 

When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
accepted  for  review  in  1963  this  particular 
case,  the  Government  compromised  and 
settled  these  scheduled  claims  for  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar, 
though  wltiiout  Interest  since  1941. 

But,  when  the  remaining  claimants  asked 
ths  Department  of  Justice  later  that  year 
for  the  same  return,  the  Government  re- 
fused them  on  the  technicality  that  they 
bad  not  filed  lawsuits  within  60  days  after 
the  schedule  of  claimants  had  been  pub- 
lished. This  refusal  was  in  spite  of  the 
tact*  that  the  Government  recognlaed  the 
legitimacy  of  ths  claims  and  had  sufBcient 
lunds  available  to  pay  these  depositors. 

Accordingly,  Attc^neyi  A.  L.  Wlrin  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  has  been  involved  In  litigation 
since    the    1942   Evacuation    to   clarify    the 


rights  of  Americans  ot  Japanese  ancestry 
and  who  was  cited  by  JACL  some  years  ago 
for  his  contributions  as  the  champion  of 
Japanese  American  constitutional  rights. 
and  Joseph  Rauh  of  Washington,  who  Iki3 
been  in  the  forefront  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens who  huve  fou6;iit  for  tlie  civil  riglits  of 
all  American  everywhere  in  the  land  t.eumed 
to  represent  these  claimants 

In  Januar>-  1966.  more  than  two  decades 
after  the  original  vesting,  the  United  States 
Cotirt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  in  a  2-1  decision,  upheld  the 
Attorney  General's  argument,  tliat  the  60- 
day  statute  of  limitations  tliat  expired  in 
1961  cause  the  Court  to  be  powerless  to 
grant  relief  to  the  Injured  claimant.';.  e\en 
though  they  declared  that  'the  unique  and 
unfortunate  circumstances  which  have  de- 
prived these  appellants  of  their  deposits  in 
the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  command  sym- 
pathetic consideration  of  their  problem." 

In  a  strong  dissent.  Circuit  Judge  Wriglit 
emphasized: 

"The  power  of  the  Government  to  take 
its  1958  position  i  that  repayn^ent  had  to  be 
at  the  postwar  rntei .  and  to  change  its  p<>5t- 
tion  in  1963  (to  compromise  the  lawsuit  to 
provide  for  pre-war  rate  return),  is  incon- 
testible.  But  the  e.iercise  of  this  power 
cannot  become  a  means,  whether  intentional 
or  Inadvertent,  wlicreby  innocent  persons 
who  acted  in  reliance  upon  the  Government  s 
flrst  representation  should  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  recoup  moneys  which  the  Con- 
gress wanted  returned. 

"The  pattern  of  events — the  letter  which 
discour.igrcd  filing  of  certificates  because  of 
the  po.^ition  (repayment  at  two  cents  on  the 
dollars)  taken  therein,  the  failure  of  tlie 
vast  majority  of  claimants  to  file  certificates, 
the  subsequent  change  of  p<3sition  and  settle- 
ment, the  exclusion  of  appellants  from  the 
benefits  of  the  change  of  position — could 
hardly  have  been  better  desii?ned  to  secure 
exclusion  of  most  claim.^nts  from  the  relief 
Congress  afforded  them,  and  from  the  re- 
lief to  whlcli  the  Oiflce  of  Alien  Properly  now 
apparently  agrees  they  were  .xlways  entitled 

"We  h.ive  here  a  remedial  and  humane 
piece  of  legislation  designed  to  -secure  the 
equitable  return  of  property  to  .\inerican 
citizens.  The  purposes  of  the  liinitatipn 
period  have  been  siitisfied  and  nothing  in  the 
Act's  remedial  scheme  limits  or  precludes 
equitable  extention  of  the  limitation  period 

"The  YokohaiTia  Bank  acco'.int,  with  over 
$10,000,000  in  crvsh.  has  more  lli^in  enougli 
to  pay  appellants  the  same  rate  paid  the 
claimants  in  Abe  (  postwar  rate  >  case.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Government  should 
not  be  permitted  to  assert  the  statute  of 
limitations  as  a  bar  to  tlie  suit.  Appellants 
should  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Governments  new  position." 

The  cases.  Ayako  Honda,  et  al.  and  Masae 
Kondo,  et  al.  Petitioners,  v.  Nicholas  DeB. 
Katzenbach.  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Respondent,  are  now  on  petitions  for 
writs  of  certiorari  (review)  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

On  June  1.  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  California.  Thomas  C  Lynch,  in  an 
unprecedented  friend  of  the  ourt  brief  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  urged  the  nation's  high- 
est tribunal  to  accept  review  of  the  problem, 
declaring  In  part  that  'It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  State  of  California  to  redress  as  far  as 
possible  the  unfortunate  injuries  suffered  by 
Japanese  American  citizens  during  World 
War  II  ...  we  are  convinced  that  a  sound 
legal  and  equitable  basis  lies  within  the 
power  of  this  Court  to  continue  tiiat  policy 
in  the  case  at  bar  .  .  .  " 

California's  Attorney  General  cited  the 
legislative  and  lltigative  record  both  within 
the  State  and  nationally  since  1946  that  have 
been  taken  "to  ameliorate  ^evances  suffered 
during  the  war  years  by  Jap.inese  American 
citizens". 


The  brief  concluded : 

"California's  concern,  however,  does  not 
end  with  these  petitioners.  Tliey  represent 
subsequent  generations  of  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans as  well.  The  injustice  *nherent  in  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  will  leave  its  bitter 
imprint  on  these  new  generations  unless  this 
Court  acts. 

"We  are  concerned  as  well  with  the  peti- 
tioners who  are  not  California  citizens.  Cali- 
fornia, though  a  sovereign  state,  is  yvi- 
claimed  by  its  Constitution  an  inseparable 
p.irt  of  the  American  union.  Over  a  hundred 
years  of  history  reinforced  tliat  proclamation. 
California's  people  are  firmly  welded  into  tlie 
single  economic  and  social  unit  which  con- 
stitutes our  great  nation.  An  injuotice  to 
any  American  citizen  is  of  great  concern  to 
the  people  of  California. 

''We  are  convinced  that  the  ruling  of  the 
lower  court  is  erroneous  and  represents  a  re- 
gression to  an  unfortunate  era,  an  era  we  had 
lioped  had  ended  several  years  ago." 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "It's  Tlieir  Money" 
on  June  5.  the  San  Francisco  E.xaminer  ap- 
plauded the  Attorney  General's  brief,  stating 
la  pajt  that: 

"Willie  the  Government  readily  admits  full 
responsibility  is  Just,  and  $10  million  is  set 
a.side  for  tliat  purpose,  tlie  pnx'css  Is  hun; 
up  .  .  .  on  an  indefensible  technicality  .  .  . 
After  all,  the  petitioners  are  not  asking  for  a 
handout.     It's  their  own  mpney  tliey  w.uit" 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  in  an  editorial  enti- 
tled "Ancient  Wrong  Should  be  Corrected  , 
on  the  following  day,  June  6,  decl.ircd  in  j)art 
that: 

"The  Attorney  General's  move  f(.r  equity  U 
a  welcome  gesture  which  may  help  erase  at 
least  in  part  a  very  black  mark  in  our  his- 
tory .  .  .  The  (Evacuation)  constituted  a 
m.issive  violation  of  constitutional  rights 
which  shocked  the  nation  after  the  hysteri.i 
of  war  subsided  and  which  has  left  a  bitter 
aftertaste.  The  Times  agrees  with  Lynch's 
view  that  the  lower  court  decision  is  'errone- 
ous and  represents  regression  to  an  unfortu- 
nate era  we  hoped  had  ended.' '" 

Even  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  acts  up»on  the  jjetition  for  review,  the 
knowledgeable  attorneys  in  the  case  have  ad- 
vised us  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Slates  has  the  authority  to  compro- 
mise and  settle  the  case  at  any  time  lie  deems 
appropriate. 

If  this  is  the  situation,  and  we  have  no 
reasons  to  doubt  Attorneys  Rauh  and  Wirin, 
both  of  whom  are  considered  among  the 
leading  constitutional  experts  in  the  land, 
■we  call  on  the  Attorney  General  to  exercise 
his  discretion  and  compromise  and  settle 
these  claims  on  the  same  basis  of  one  hun- 
dred cents  on  the  dollar,  without  interest,  as 
his  earlier  compromise  and  settlement  of 
similar  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  claims. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  h-i-s 
p.assed  since  these  deposits  ■were  vested  as  a 
wartime  expedient,  and  more  than  20  years 
have  passed  since  the  claims  were  timely 
filed.  The  Government  has  acknowledged 
that  these  claims  are  timely  filed  and  that  it 
h.-is  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  off  these 
claims  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  Only  a 
technicality  that  can  be  waived  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  stands  In  the  way  of  returning 
to  these  depositors  their  lawful  deposits. 

These  remaining  claimants  will  not  receive 
any  interest,  for  25  years  and  more  of  having 
their  own  money  williheid  from  them.  Why. 
then,  must  they  be  forced  to  wait  for  possibly 
several  more  years  while  their  claims  move 
slowly  tlirough  the  lltigative  cliannels. 

As  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  puts  it  so 
well. 

"After  all.  the  petitioners  are  not  asking 
for  a  liandout.  It's  their  own  money  they 
want  "  So.  why,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  don't 
you  wipe  this  remaining  Ineqtiity  and  injus- 
tice   off   your   books  by    returning    to    loyal 
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Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  the  money 
that  they  put  Into  a  bank  some  25  years  aRo 
money  that  you  will  have  In  custody  but 
which  belongs  rightfully  to  those  Japanese 
Americans? 
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Goals  Responsive  To  Our  Changing  Time* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27. 1966 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker    the 
distinguished       Pittsburgh        attorney 
Thomas  W.  Pomeroy,  Jr.,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  both  the  Allegheny  County  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Associations,  gave 
an  excellent  address  to  the  Allegheny  Bar 
Association  last  year  which  is  revised  and 
reprinted  in  the  May  1966  issue  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  Bulletin.     In  this 
address   he  outlines   goals  for  the  bar 
which   are   responsive   to   the  changing 
times  in  which  we  now  live.     Believing 
that  his  remarks  will  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to   Members  of  the  Congress    I 
place  his  text  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Bar  in  a  Time  op  Chance 
(By  Thoniiis  W.  Pomeroy,  Jr.,  '33) 
You    have   chosen   to   recognize  today   all 
living  past  presidents  of  the  Association   and 
to  honor  especially  all  those  hardy  souls  who 
have  graced  our  bar  for  fifty  years  or  more. 
Thinking    p«rticularly    of     these     fifty-year 
men,  I  am  reminded  of  two  of  the  dlstin- 
gmshed    prnctioners    in    our    state.    George 
Wharton  Pepper  In  Philadelphia  and  George 
E.  Alter  here  In  Pittsburgh.     Both  were  one- 
time presidents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  As- 
sociation.    They    both,    as    you    know,    held 
public   office   for   a   term.   Peoper  as   United 
States  Senator  and  Alter  as  Attorney  General 
of  Pennsylvania,     Pepper  tells  of  a  conversa- 
tion they  had  when  they  returned  to  private 
^MM  h''h\J'"o''  reflected."  said  he.  "that  we 
still  had  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  to  live  for  the 
profession  to  live  by,  and  the  client  to  live 
on!       So  it  is  still.  I  trust,  of  our  honored 
friends  today.     After  all.  a  wise  man  said 
There  is  no  such  thing  a^  a  young  lawyer." 
♦  L^^f  Holmes  who  said  that  experience  is 
the   ife  of  the  law;  it  also  is  the  hallmark  of 
the  lawyer,  and  of  the  Judge. 

It  Is  tempting  to  go  back  to  1914  when 
^it/rf  ^^t^  ""^  °"^  honored  friends  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  contrast  both  the  so- 
tl  .^  f'.^J'^^  practice  of  that  period  with 
that  of  today,  but  time  will  not  permit  even 
were  I  competent  to  do  so. 

These  men.  and  many  others  of  us,  have 
ived  through  two  world  wars;  they  have 
lived  from  the  horse  and  buggy  era  to  the  day 
of  lunar  e.xploratlon  and  planetary  probes 
they  have  lived  through  depression  into  the 
affluent  society;  they  have  seen  the  national 
population  rise  from  92   million  in   19io  to 

rlrLuu  """V""  ^''>'-  ""^^^  "^*  explosion 
ru^,^^  accelerating;  they  have  seen  the  ar- 
InH  M^  h  pluralistic  society  in  America, 
and  the  hopeful  start  of  ecumenism  in  the 
religious  world;  they  have  ushered  In  the 
1'^'h  °  „"?!  singing  commercial,  the  zip  codes 
and  all  the  other  numbers  by  which  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being;  they  have 
witnessed  the  family  of  nations  grow  from 
about  50  states  In  1914  to  over  foo  todar 
they  have  lived  well  Into  the  third  American 
revolutlon-the  scientific  one-witnessing 
marvels  that  Jules  Verne  never  dreamed  of 
they  have  seen  Pittsburgh  blossom  from  "the 
blackest  place  I  ever  saw,"  as  Anthony  Trol- 


lope  called  it  when  here  In  1862.  and  as  It 
was  stUl  as  late  as  1946,  to  a  fair  and  lovely 
city.  ' 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  we  are  In  the  midst 
Of  a  scientific  revolution,  poUtlcal  revolu- 
tions, and  serious  societal  aad  cultural 
changes.  aU  at  one  time.  A  further  cata- 
Jogue  of  the  changes  would  be  tedious  The 
truth  is,  as  Peter  Drucker  says  in  his  Land- 
rnarks  of  Tomorroic: 

^^IT^  °''"  ^°'^y  ^^^y  "ves  in  a  different 

h^  T""  ^^^^  "^  ^^''^^  ^^  "™e  to  nian- 
hood.  lives  as  If  he  had  emigrated  fully 
grown,  to  a  new  and  strange  country 

And  Professor  Huston  Smith  of  M I  T  in  a 
recent  address,  makes  this  further  point: 

The  tempo  of  change  Is  itself  changing  so 

'  i^^^  ^^.  ^°  '^'''■^  "^  ■without  standards  by 
vihich  to  measure  it,  ...  We  are  beginning 
an  era  when  a  man's  knowledge  and  ap- 
proach can  become  obsolete  before  he  has 
Sed"^"   t'le   career  for   which    he   was 

herA°i?t-''"'^  ^^^^^''^  ^^^^  ^^^  professor  was 
here  talking  about  business  and  science  and 
not  the  law,  but  the  matter  is  only  one  of  de- 
gree. The  complexity  of  the  law  has  vastlv 
increa..ed  In  these  fifty  years.     That  mazl 

point.     All   that   law,   indeed,   most  Federal 

InfinlTZ  Tr^""'  ^'^y  consequence,  except 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  has  come  about 
in  this  period.  Meanwhile,  of  couree.  things 
hav^  not  stood  still  in  terms  of  state  laf 

rr«mn"  'iS^'^'""'-^^  o"-  Statutory  or  adminis- 
trative. Tlie  sheer  volume  of  new  law  In 
every  Jurisdiction  is  staggering 

Well.  Where  does  this  leave  us  as  practiclnE 
lawyers    and    Judges?     Writing   In    1833     dS 

U^i^"'''^'!'^.  '^"*  ^^"^  ^^  '*^^^«  oi'the 
H^,^  f,v,  *^^  ^°™  ^  ^"'^y  '  •  •  ^lilch  adapt* 
Itself  with  great  flexibility  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  time  and  accommodates  itself  without 
re^stance   to   all   movements   of   the   social 

Are  we  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies Of  this  time  133  years  later?  How 
todSt     ""'^    ^"empt    this     accommodation 

r^rlr^'f}"  ^  ''°"^'^  ^'"^y  ''^=**'  I  had  a  pat  or  a 
dramatic  or  an  easy  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, but  I  do  not.  It  is  given  to  the  ^ien- 
tists  and  engineers  and  nof  to  us  as  lawyears 
to  be  the  architects  of  the  present  scientific 
revolution;  it  is  given  to  us  to  see  to  it  uZ 
the  tremendous  changes  that  are  ocourrlng 
and  will  occur  uke  place  In  a  society  where 
there  is  equilibrium  and  stability,  and  where 
the  time  tested  principles  of  our  Jurispru- 
dence   continue    to    prevail.      We   must     in 

Knf  H  .^  V  ^''^  "^^  ^^^^  ^''^ys  striven  to  do, 
but  do  It  harder,  better,  and  more  efficiently 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  practice  of 
law  survives  as  a  profession  and  claims  our 
allegiance,  not  only  because  the  work  has  to 
be  done  by  somebody,  but  because  It  Is  and 
always  h^  been  a  chaUenge,  or  a  series  of 
challenges,  and  that  the  revolutionary 
changes  of  our  day  should  be  Just  fiu-ther 
grist  for  our  mill. 

The  law  is  a  challenge  intellectually  The 
law  is  a  learned  profession.  (I,  for  one,  am 
glad  I  got  through  law  school  and  the  bar 
examinations  thirty-odd  years  ago;  I  am  not 
sure  I  could  make  it  today!)  The  vast  new 
knowledge  adds  to  this  challenge;  specializa- 
tion and  conUnulng  legal  education  Is  part 
of  the  resjjonse.  ' 

/(  is  a  challenge  ethically.  This  is  much 
more  than  merely  not  violating  canons  of 
ethics.  It  demands  the  best  of  us  In  terms  of 
our  Christian  commitment  or  our  Jewish 
heritage.    It  Involves  the  courage  to  fight  for 

tnV^''  T^^''  ^^  ^  ^K*^*  ^<1  the  coufage  to 
ten  him  he  is  wrong  when  he  Is.  It  Implies 
the  obligation  to  help  thoee  who  are  poor 
and  those  whose  cause  Is  unpopular,  l^v' 
we  are  more  sensitive  to  this  challenge  than 
heretofore;  we  muBt  become  yet  morelo 

It  U  a  challenge  in  terns  of  human  rela- 
tionships.   We  are  required  to  be  a  bit  of  a 
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pastoral  counselor,  a  social  worker  and  a  psy- 
chologist, all  mixed  with  an  uncommon 
amoimt  of  common  sense.  In  this  age  of 
anxiety  and  dlslocaUon.  this  function  is 
more  pressing  than  ever  before.  It  requlrea 
patience,  understanding  and  compassion 
often  with  little  financial  reward. 

It  is  a  challenge  in  a  civic  sense.  A  law- 
yer's training  and  experience  give  him  the 
ability  and  enormous  opportunity  to  help 
make  the  community  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live,  and  our  responsibility  is  proportioned 
to  the  opportunity. 

The  laic  is,  finally,  a  challenge  in  tcrm.'i  of 
tryuig  to  keep  a  peaceful  world.  By  defini- 
tion, lawyers  are  dedicated  to  "The  Rule  of 
Law."  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  rule  by 
anarchy.  This  is  not  a  concept  confined  by 
national  boundaries.  Today  we  are  chal- 
lenged, for  one  example,  to  help  make  the 
United  Nations  work,  and  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  work,  or  to  find  some  better 
means  of  settling  international  disputes  and 
avoiding  anarchy. 

No  computer,  no  telescope,  nor  other  scien- 
tific tool  can  help  in  these  efforts;  only  more 
and  better  work  and  dedication.  But  in 
learning  to  cope  with  our  problems  and  in 
trying  to  accept  the  challenges  I  have  so 
bnefly  described,  it  is  some  comfort  to  know 
that  we  are  not  alone.  We  have  each  other 
We  have  each  other  through  the  medium  of 
the  6Ute  and  national  Bar  Associations 
Which  are  complementary  one  to  another  I 
truly  believe  that  If  Bar  Associations  were 
not  now  in  existence,  we  would  have  to  cre- 
ate them.  Practice  of  law  in  the  1960'5  with- 
out such  organizations  is  unimaginable 

These  Associations  have  been  doing  splen- 
did work  In  a  number  of  fields,  too  numer- 
ous to  Catalogue,  of  service  to  their  members 
to  the  Courts  and  to  the  public.  But  we 
must  not  grow  weary  in  well  doing 

In  1970  we  Will  be  celebrating  the   lOOih 
Amuversary   of    the    Allegheny    Countv    Bar 
Association.     In  that  same  year,  the  United 
States  expects  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon 
(It  will  probably  not  be  a  lawyer!)      A«  an" 
organization,  can  this  Bar  Association   keep 
pac«  with  the  space  age.  the  electronic  age 
the  computer  age?    Again,  the  answer  is  one 
of  doing  better  that   which   we   have   been 
working  at  right  along,     i  suggest  that  we 
should  set  now  the  goals  that  we  would  like 
to  see  attained  by  the  year  1970.  and  make 
plans  to  attain  them.    It  is  easy  for  one  with- 
out official  responsibility  to  say  what  should 
be  done,  but  I  venture  to  offer,  in  closing   a 
few  goals  that  occur  to  me  that  may  be  partly 
responsive  to  the  times.    Three  are  primarily 
for  our  benefit;  three  primarily  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  '^ 

1.  We  must  keep  going  even  stronger  in 
continuing  legal  education,  not  only  In  the 
essential  "how-to-do-it"  areas,  but"  In  the 
field  of  professional  responsibility.  Perhaps 
we  should  even  expose  ourselves  to  the  occult 
mysteries  of  the  new  science,  automation 
and  cybernetics,  so  that  we  can  talk  the 
same  language  as  some  of  our  clients  It 
was  John  Marshall  who  said  that  "no  lawver 
is  entitled  to  the  honorable  and  conven- 
tional epithet  of  'learned'  If  his  reading  is 
confined  to  sututes  and  the  Uw  reports." 

2.  We  must  keep  everlastingly  at  public 
relations.  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopian 
Society  allowed  no  lawyers  because  thev 
were  considered  "the  sort  of  people  whose 
profession  It  is  to  disguise  matters  "  I  often 
wonder  how  much  our  public  image  has 
changed  in  the  several  centuries  since  not- 
withstanding our  very  considerable  efforts 
We  need  our  public  relations  committee  but 
I  suggest  that  it  be  expanded  to  include 
every  member  of  the  bar.  Only  as  each  one 
or  us  feels  a  personal  responsibility  in  this 
matter  as  a  part  of  our  dally  profe.«»lonal 
lives  wUl  we  achieve  the  desired  goal. 

3.  We  need  to  strive  to  speak  with  one 
voice  as  an  organized  bar,  not  three  or  more. 
We  are  lawyers  flrst,  and  have  our  special 
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Interesta  second,  whether  trial  or  tax  or  real 
estate  or  what  not  We  are  lawyers,  whether 
plalntllT  lawyers  or  defense  lawyers,  whether 
corporation  lawyers,  gOTemment  lawyers,  or 
some  other  kind.  There  la  room  In  one  aa- 
soclatlon  for  those  legal  group*  which  are 
now  separate.  Our  Image  to  the  public  and, 
as  I  believe,  the  strength  of  all  bodies  con- 
cerned would  be  greatly  Improved  were  these 
organizations  affiliated.  I  hope  this  may 
soon  be  accomplished. 

4.  We  must  see  to  It  that  the  state  and 
county  governments  provide  and  finance 
a  workable  Public  Defender  system  for  .Al- 
legheny County.  The  Association  has  for 
Ave  years  or  more  been  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  the  Indigent  defendant.  L»irge!y 
through  the  Junior  bar.  It  has  seen  to  the 
representation  without  charge  of  about  3  500 
defendants.  This  has  been  In  the  highest 
tradition  of  the  organized  bar.  Now.  since 
the  Gideon  t.  Wainurright  decision.  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  tax  supported  office  of  Public 
Defender  is  a  "must."  It  is  good  to  know 
that  proposed   legislation   is   in   the   hopper 

5.  We  need  to  Increase  our  interest  and 
activity  m  the  field  of  civil  rights.  It  takes 
no  crystal  ball  to  realize  that  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  race  question  in  this  coun- 
try Is  crucial  to  our  survival  ajs  a  nation 
conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
propoeltlon  that  all  roen  are  created  equal. 
The  next  five  years  may  well  tell  the  story. 
The  role  of  the  bar  here  Is  of  great  impor- 
tance. But  clvtl  rights  Is,  of  course,  more 
than  equal  justice  under  law.  It  ts  also 
freedom  of  the  press,  for  example.  And  here 
we  need,  among  other  things,  resolution  of 
the  current  conflicts  between  this  right  and 
due  process  of  law  for  the  criminal  defend- 
ant. 

6.  Finally  we  need,  we  badly  need,  a  new 
Judiciary  Article  in  our  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitution. We  need  a  wh(rfe  new  Constitu- 
tion, to  be  sure,  but  especially  we  need  a 
rstructuring  of  the  courts  of  the  State,  new 
lines  of  authority,  a  reformation  of  the  mi- 
nor Judiciary,  a  non-poUtlcal  system  of  elect- 
ing Judges,  and  provision  for  the  retirement 
and  removal  of  Judges. 

It  waa  CO  years  ago  that  Roscoe  Pound 
delivered  his  notable  address  on  "The  Causes 
of  Popular  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice" — the  address  that  John 
H.  Wlgmore  later  called  "the  spark  that 
kindled  the  white  flame  of  progress."  But 
many  of  the  points  Pound  made  are  still 
relevant  today,  as  some  of  the  headings  of 
his  talk  will  indicate: 

The  assumption  that  the  administration 
of  Jtistlce  la  an  easy  task. 

Popular  Impatience  of  restraint. 

The  doctrine  of  contentious  procedure 

The  multiplicity  of  courta. 

The  waste  of  Judicial  power. 

And  the  decried  "the  putting  of  our  courts 
into  politics"  and  referred  to  "public  ignor- 
ance of  the  real  workings  of  courts  due  to 
ignorant  and  sensational  reports  in  the 
press."  The  changes  In  our  lives  in  the  in- 
tervening years  have  been  phenomenal,  but 
many  o(  the  1906  causes  still  remain:  there 
haa  been  little  change  In  this  Held,  especially 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Well,  there  are  six  points,  and  five  years. 
Another  set  of  challenges,  which  are  the  life 
of  the  law  and  the  lawyer ! 

The  late  J\istlce  Pellx  Frankfurter  was  one 
of  the  great  Jurists  of  our  time.  It  is  F)er- 
haps  symbolic  of  some  of  the  changes  In  our 
society  that  although  he  wa«  considered  by 
many  a  radical  when  appointed  to  the  Court 
a  quarter-century  ago,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
conaerratlve  when  he  left  In  1963.  It  waa 
not,  I  think,  so  much  Justice  Frankftirter 
who  changed  aa  it  was  our  society.  Those  of 
you  who  knew  him,  aa  I  did  sHgfatly  as  a  stu- 
dent, will  agree  ttiat  he  waa  fond  of  having 
the  laat  word.  L«t  liim  have  it  today  a«  he 
■peaks  to  a  group  of  yoang  lawyers  (for  are 
we  not  all  young  at  b«art?) : 
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"The  law  touches  every  Interest  of  man," 
eald  Justice  Frankfurter.  "Nothing  that  is 
humaji  is  alien  to  It.  Its  dem.vnda  are  exact- 
ing and  exhilarating:  the  satisfactions  It 
affords  are  rich  and  enduring.  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  us  waters:  it  shall  be  returned  v> 
yoti  m.mi.'old  ' 

I  


A  Universal  Declaration  and  Appeal  for 
Mercy  for  Nonpolitical  Overseas  Chi- 
nese Refugees 

EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 

(IK 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NFW    YlRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEN TATIVE-S 

Tuesday.  June  21.  1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .im 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congre.ssional 
Record  A  Universal  Declaration  and 
Appeal  for  Mercy  for  Nonpolitical  Over- 
seas Chinese  Rcfu2ee.s"  made  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Peter  PS.  Chins,  the  sec- 
retarj-  general  of  the  United  People.s. 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  promote  world 
peace  through  international  labor,  coni- 
merce.  and  economic  cooperanon. 

This    statemerit    was    drawn    up    and 
given  at  the  First  Intercontinental  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Peoples,  held  m  New 
York  City  on  May  21.st  of  this  year: 
A    Univers.M-    Decl.ar^tion    a.vd    Appz.^l    for 

MfRCY  rOR  Ni'MOJ-IrlfAL  OVERSE.AS  CHlNtSE 

Rektcfes 

FOa     I.M.MtDIArL    TRANSMISSION    TO    THE     HEADS 
OF  STATE 

To  Hio  or  lier  Majesty:  To  TT.p  Emppr.>r  or 
Empress.  T<i  Thp  King  Or  Queen.  To  His 
Excellency,  Tiie  President.  Prune  Min- 
ister; or  Head  of  State:  Of  Tlie  Sov- 
ereign  State  Of  . 

Wit.*i  Millions  of  Innocent  Non-Pi>!:tir:il 
Overseas  .^-  Refusee  Chlne.se.  Guiloles,?  Women 
and  Helples.s  Little  Children  Bem^  Duily 
Svibjected  to  Relentle.ss  PerseriiMon  and  the 
Torments  of  Hvineer.  Privation,  Homeless- 
ness  and  Cier.ocide  in  East  Asia.  Its  Archi- 
pelagoes .ind  Other  Niomerous  Plaes  iu  the 
World, 

Therefore  On  Bch.wf  Of  The  Human  R.ire 
and  The  Brothprhcxid  of  Man  Under  The 
Patherhocxl  of  God,  We  Addres"?  TliLs  Earnest 
Appeal  &  Supplication  Tn  Tlie  Rulers  of 
Nations  and  the  Governors  r>f  the  World. 
Relying  on  Their  Magnanimous  Mercies.  To 
Answer.  Reply,  and  Re6p<")nd  Tj  Tills  Single. 
Simple  Question  In  Gcxid-Faith,  Before  Time 
Huns  Out  &  It  Is  Too  Late 

How  Many  Non-Politica!  Chinese  Refu- 
gees. Skilled'  &  Unskilled.  Will  Your  Great 
&  Merciful  Country  Admit.  Under  Your  Hu- 
manltariaja  Protection.  To  Your  Great,  For- 
tunate. Independent  &  Sovereign  Nation  As 
Of  Now? 

The  world  awaits  your  answer 

Most  Humbly  *  Respectfully. 

Rev  Dr  Pftet?  PS  Chinc. 
Intfrnational  Rranu'  Co'n?ni'.tee  To  Save 
.\on-Pohtical  Oiericas  Chinese  Rftu- 
gces.     1,56    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York. 
New  York. 

An  Emancipation  PROtLAMATtoN  for  Sitfer- 
INO  Ov-ERSKA.s  Chinese  Refigees  A  Briu* 
Word  of  Explanation 

Thb  Unitsd  Nattons.  New  Yoax  — An  as 
yet  undetermined,  but  substantial  number 
of  Industrious,  hard-working,  healthy,  pro- 
ductive, overseas  refugee  Chinese;  political 
neutrals,    desperately    require    asylum    and 


refuge  In  parts  of  the  world  where  they 
hope  to  be  allowed  to  live  and  work  con- 
structively In  peace  under  governments  of 
law;  at  peace  with  their  fellow  human  i>e- 
Ings:  earning,  as  they  have  through  the 
ages,  more  than  their  fair  sare  of  economic 
well-being  for  themselves  and  others;  and 
dwelling  in  mutual  toleration,  understand- 
ing and  compassion  with  their  neighbors. 

■The  International  Rescue  Committee  To 
Save  Nun-Political  Overseas  Ciiinese  Refu- 
£;res"  ...  Is.  therefore,  a  ba.sically  d?di- 
c.^ted  luimanitarian  mission  with  no  ideo- 
logical overtones,  objectives,  dialectics,  or 
controversial    aspects,    whataover. 

SufTeriiig  Humanity  knows  no  political 
])art;es  or  philosophies  save  tlie  universal 
j^olden  rule  of  "do  unto  others  as  you  would 
liave  them  do  unto  you." 

"The  International  Rescue  Committee  To 
Save  Xon-Political  Overseas  Chinese  Refu- 
gees" .  .  .  has  no  polemical  axes  to  grind, 
nor  does  it  ever  wish  to  constitute  Itself 
;us  a  forum  of  judgment  from  which  to 
as.^ess  blame  or  guilt,  or  to  level  acrimony. 

For  Crimes  Against  Humanity.  We  Are  All 
Equally  Guilty. 

There,  all  who  share  in  the  blessings  of 
goveriunenta  of  law  and  reason,  must  take 
their  stands  against  the  cancer  of  seUish- 
ness  and  indifference  which  might  restrain 
them  from  lifting  a  helping  hand  to  aid 
their  less  fortunate  brethren;  whatever  their 
Race.  Color,  or  Creed;  whether  tliey  lu-e 
White,  Brown,  Yellow,  Red.  or  Black;  still, 
they  belong  to  the  Human  Family  which  Ls 
One  Race  of  Man  and  One  Spirit  of  God's 
Image  on  Earth. 

Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man  must  be  an- 
swered by  Man's  Humanity  to  Man. 

As  no  actual  census  registration  h.is.  of 
this  date,  been  possible  to  tabulate  tlie  num- 
l>ers  of  suffering,  wretched,  homeless,  over- 
seas, refugee  Chinese  People;  no  accurate 
count  can  be  made  of  the  actu:a  numbers 
of  human  Ijeing  Invloved  in  this  widening 
catastrophe — except  to  state  that  their  num- 
bers are  legion. 

However,  it  must  be  stated  categorically, 
tliat  the  number  of  uncommitted,  innocent 
Chinese  victims  who  can  still  be  rescued 
from  certain  death  through  Genocide,  Con- 
centration Camps,  and  Starvation — may  run 
anywhere  from  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
into  the  millions  of  human  beings. 

Dependable  estimates  and  studies,  however, 
show  that  there  are  approximately  5.000.CKX) 
Chinese  escapees  from  mainland  China  in 
need  of  refuge,  as  well  as  an  additional 
15.000.000  overseas  Chinese — rich  and  poor— 
who  require  Immediate  surcease  and  possible 
resettlement.  Let  It  be  noted  for  the  record 
of  history,  that  through  the  ages.  Chinese 
settlers  have  earned  the  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world  In  developing  the  culture  and 
prosperous  commerce  of  the  lands  in  which 
they  have  settled  with  no  exception. 

Today's  helpless  overseas  Chinese  refugee 
victims  of  Suffering.  Blackmail,  and  Bondage 
CANNOT  cry-out  In  their  direct  pain  and 
suffering  •  *  •  until  they  find  that  there  is 
someplace,  somewhere  In  the  Universe,  other 
than  the  waiting  burial-ground,  that  will  of- 
fer them  a  haven  of  refuge.  Only  then,  can 
they  and  this  International  Re.sctie  Commit- 
tee make  known  their  needs,  locations,  and 
numbers, 

tRis,  then.  Is  the  general  humanitarian 
purpose  to  which  "The  International  Rescue 
Committee  To  Save  Non-Political  Overseas 
Chinese  Refugees"  addresses  itself  and  the 
World,  hopeful  beyond  hope,  that  this  Com- 
mittee's Emancipation  Proclamation  For 
Suffering  Overseas  Chinese  Refugees,  will 
fall  not  on  deaf  ears,  but  on  willing  hands 
and  helpful  hearts. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peteb  PS,  Chinc. 
Irtt^matiOTUil  Rescue  Committee  To  Save 
Non-Political  Oivrseas  Chinef<e  Rcfit- 
gees.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Ne:o 
York. 
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The  Program  op  the  International  Resctjk 

COMMTTTEE     TO     SAVB    NONPOLITTCAL     OV13l- 

-SEAS  Chinese  Refucses:  Some  CONCLtrsiONS 

Aids  America's  Philosophical  Position 
Becavise  It: 

(  1 )  Strengthens  the  Moral  Leadership  of 
l!ie  US.  in  East  Asia  and  the  World. 

(2i  Emphasizes  a  True  People-To-People's 
Humanitarian  Bridge  Between  East  and 
West. 

(3)  Important  Psychologically  as  a  Non- 
Military  Action  of  America  In  the  Far  East 
•  •  •  to  Penetrate  Chinese  Isolation  By 
Peaceful    Means. 

(4)  Shows  Uncommitted  Peoples  and  Neu- 
trals That  American  Aid  Is  Not  Just  for 
Military  Juntas  But  For  People. 

( 5 )  Shows  the  Chinese  and  Russian  People 
That  America's  Efforts  Are  Truly  Devoted  to 
the  Interests  of  All  Mankind  and  Peace. 


hundred  ways  In  the  public  Interest,  and  do 
not  become  Immune  at  the  point  where  they 
conflict  with  human  rights,  he  said. 

The  congressman's  unequivocal  position  is 
not  without  political  courage  as  well  as 
clearness  of  conscience.  It  Is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  both  qualities  to  pass  the  bill. 


L.    Mendel    Rivers:    Champion    of    the 
Serviceman 


Congressman  Reusi  on  Fair  Housing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    ■WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27.  1966 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  largest  and 
mo.st  Influential  newspaper  in  Wisconsin, 
on  Monday.  June  20. 1966,  editorially  gave 
oiu-  colleague.  Henhy  Reuss.  much  de- 
served ciedit  for  his  courageous  and 
forthright  statement  in  support  of  the 
fair  housing  provisions  of  the  1966  civil 
lights  bill. 

It  Is  sometimes  considered  politic  to 
avoid  an  issue  by  deferring  to  final  com- 
mittee action  on  a  pending  bill.  Thus, 
the  support  given  the  fair  housing  pi-o- 
vi.sions  of  the  bill  by  Mr.  Reuss,  even 
before  committee  consideration  of  the 
•section,  emphasizes  his  clear  and  un- 
equivocal position  on  this  legislation 
dealing  with  the  basic  principle  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  I.  for  one.  am 
pleased  and  encouraged  by  the  stand 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  commend  to  your  consideration  the 
Journal  editorial: 

REtss  ON  Fair  Hol-sinc 
Congressman  Reuss  of  Milwaukee  is  one 
northern  lawmaker  who  came  out  four- 
square at  the  first  opportunity  in  support  of 
a  federal  fair  housing  law,  which  the  John- 
son  administration  has  proposed  to  Include 
in  the  civil  rights  act  of  1966, 

On  a  nationally  broadcast  radio  program 
the  other  day  he  sUted  the  issue  plainly  for 
what  it  is  as  it  confronts  northern  urban 
members  like  himself.  Men  who  have  been 
enacting  civil  rights  laws  mostly  needed  In 
the  south  "cannot  In  good  conscience  back 
away"  now  that  the  big  area  of  failure  In 
race  relations  of  the  north  Is  put  down  for 
their  attention. 

Southerners  for  years,  he  reminded,  have 
been  raising  the  alarm  against  expansion  of 
federal  power  in  the  hope  to  perpetuate 
their  own  segregations  and  discriminations— 
In  schools,  in  voting.  In  public  accommoda- 
tions, in  the  administration  of  Justice.  It  Is 
"tlie  same  tired  old  argument"  when  now 
Invoked  to  perpetuate  housing  segregation  In 
the  north,  and  Just  as  Ignoble. 

Reuss  also  rejected  absolutely  the  theory 
that  property  rights  are  absolute  and  so  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  fair  housing  laws.  They 
are  .subject  to  regulation  and  restriction  la  » 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  im- 
portant happenings  took  place  in  Wash- 
iiigton  this  past  week  which,  while  not 
directly  related,  were  in  the  ultimate, 
most  meaningful  and  significant  when 
we  again  take  cognizance  of  the  strong 
leadership  given  to  this  Nation  by  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  chairmari  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Last  week  Lt.  Charles  Williams  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  was  presented  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  heroism  in  Vietnam. 

Lieutenant  Williams  is  a  South  Caro- 
linian. 

When  he  came  to  Washington  to  be 
decorated  by  the  President,  he  expressed 
the  desire  to  shake  hands  with  Congress- 
man Rivers  as  his  first  request: 

I  want  to  shake  hands  with  Congre.s.=.man 
RivEns  because  he  is  the  champion  and 
friend  of  the  men  in  the  service. 

Congressman  Rivers  accommodated 
him  by  having  breakfast  with  his  South 
Carolina  constituent  and  his  proud  wife. 

I  recite  this  happening  because  it  dem- 
onstrates the  warm  place  which  Mendel 
Rivers  holds  in  the  hearts  of  every  serv- 
iceman in  uniform  because  of  hisuntir- 
ing  efforts  in  their  behalf  and  clearly 
demonstrates  the  recognition  of  strong 
leadership  which  Congressman  Rivers 
has  given  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  second  happening  was  the  publi- 
cation of  two  editorials  in  the  recognized 
news  media  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  publication  of  the 
Times  group. 

Each  can-ied  an  editorial  setting  forth 
in  no  uncertain  terms  the  feelings  and 
appreciation  of  the  leadership  which 
Mendel  Rivers  has  provided. 

Lou  StockstiU.  editor  of  the  Journal  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  knowledg- 
able  and  well-informed  writers  on  mili- 
tary affairs  in  this  country.  When  he 
writes  he  writes  with  authority  and  what 
he  has  to  say  is  a  reflection  of  what  the 
man   in  uniform  believes. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  these  events 
In  the  wake  of  the  imprecedented  recog- 
nition given  Mendel  Rivers  by  his  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
short  time  ago.  He  was  given  one  of  the 
longest  standing  ovations  ever  given  a 
Member  of  this  body  in  recognition  of 
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the  strong  leadership  which  he  has  dem- 
onstrated and  his  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  so  often  expressed 
most  forcefully. 

These  happenings  are  all  the  more 
imporUnt  and  significant  when  it  is 
realized  that  they  come  from  without 
the  confines  of  "his  own"  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  They  come  un.so- 
licited  from  those  outside  the  Congress 
who  too  have  recognized  the  worth  and 
rahber  of  the  leadership  which  Mendel 
Rivers  is  giving. 

Under  leave  to  in.sert  the  editorials  in 
my  remarks,  I  commend  to  you  the  edi- 
torials from  the  Journal  and  the  Times: 
I  Prom  the  Journal  ] 
Champion  op  the  Armed  Forces 
(  By  Louis  StockstiU,  editor) 
Reijresentative  L,  Mendel  Rivers   (D-SC). 
In  the  brief  period  of  18  months  since  his  ele- 
vation  to   the   Chairmanship   of    the   House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  has  won  the 
almost  unbounded  respect  and  admiration  of 
military  families  throughout  the  world. 

The  bulging  mail -bags  which  are  deposited 
daily  In  the  Committee  clBces  and  in  Ch.iir- 
man  Rivers'  personal  office  attest  to  the  fact 
that  he  already  is  or  Is  fast  becoming  "The 
Serviceman's  Congressman." 

Almost  all  of  the  letters,  whatever  else 
their  content,  have  a  central  theme  "We 
know  you  understand  and  care  about  our 
problems  and  that  you  are  fighting  for  us  " 
The  fact  that  the  House  Chairman  honestly 
merits  this  outpouring  of  .sentiment  Is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers 
that  In  moving  up  to  his  present  key  Con- 
gres.<:lonal  post  he  succeeded  a  man— Carl 
Vinson  of  Georgia— who.  with  more  than  5iT 
years'  service  in  the  House,  had  become  a 
legend  In  his  own  time  and  had  earned  the 
esteem  and  devotion  of  Presidents,  Cabinet 
officers,  his  colleagues  In  the  Congress  and 
the  Armed   Forces,  alike 

To  step  Into  Carl  Vinson's  shoes  would  not 
have  been  easy  for  any  man,  and  It  was  not 
e.tsy  for  Mendex  Rivers,  But  he  made  the 
step  and  unhesitatingly  paced  his  efforts  in 
a  manner  which  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
entitled  to  his  new  footgear. 

Under  Rivers'  leadership,  the  Hou.se  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  maintained,  some- 
times accelerated,  on  occasion  even  surpassed 
its  previous  record  of  achievement. 

Carl  Vinson  alwaj-s  sought  and  generally 
won  unaninuty  within  the  Committee— the 
largest  legislative  body  In  the  Congress— 
and  took  military  bills  to  the  House  floor 
with  firm  prospects  of  gaining  the  same  sort 
of  backing  from  that  heterogeneous  and 
frequently  unwieldy  body. 

Chairman  Rivers  successfully  adopted  the 
same  policy  and  went  a  couple  of  steps  fur- 
ther by  assuring  greater  particiijation  In 
Committee  activities  by  the  more  freehmau 
members  and  expanded  participation  in 
policy  guidance  by  senior  members.  He  also 
moved  qinckly  to  Inform  the  Administration 
both  by  word  and  action  that  he  and  las 
Committee  are  determined  to  restore  to  the 
Congress  certain  Constitutional  rights  which 
have  been  eroded  over  the  years. 

He  has  fought  with  the  PenUapon  and 
Secretary  McNamara.  but  the  fights  have  not 
been  personal  nor  have  they  been  waged 
merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  battle.  Essen- 
tially, the  bouts  have  resulted  from  the 
Committee's  conviction  that  all  military  ob- 
jectives of  our  national  security  must  be 
planned  and  executed  under  an  arrangement 
la  which  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  look  upon  each 
other  as  equal  partners. 

Chairman  Rivers  has  won  strong  endorse- 
ment of  his  policies  from  both  parties  in  the 
House;    he  hAs   developed   an   easy   working 
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raiatlonahlp  with  the  Senate;  he  has  kept 
»  strong  rein  on  a  big  committee  which  could 
Mally  have  slipped  halter  under  less  decisive 
iMMlerahlp  after  long  years  of  relentless 
plowing  by  a  powerful  plowmaster. 

Beyond  this,  the  House  Chairman  has 
Initiated  new  soil  conservation  methods  In 
the  almost  barren  region  of  Armed  Forces 
"people"  programs.  What  he  has  done  and 
what  he  is  striving  to  do  to  improve  military 
pay,  bousing,  health  care  and  other  vital  and 
frequently  overshadowed  requirements  of 
career  military  service  has  been  recorded  In 
our  pages  and  Is  too  well  known  to  merit 
repetition.  It  is  here  that  he  has  won  the 
hearts  of  the  military. 

On  a  recent  four-day  visit  to  the  Army 
War  College,  I  found  military  people  of  all 
Services,  In  almost  every  gathering  at  which 

I  was  present,  bringing  Mendei.  Rivers'  name 
Into  the  conversation.  The  words  were 
always  words  of  praise,  and  the  speakers 
always  spoke  with  passion  and  pride  of  the 
man  they  consider  their  champion. 

I  Ftom  the  Times  ] 
Whatta  Gut 

Lttciub  Mendel  Rrvixs  and  that  hajd- 
cbarglng  Armed  Services  Committee  he  heads 
b»ve  done  It  again!  They  have  obtained 
Hotwe  pMssage  of.  and  virtually  assured  Sen- 
ate concurrence  in,  a  3.2  percent  basic  pay 
Increase  effective  from  July  1  for  all  active- 
duty  and  reserve  military  personnel. 

This,  though  there  was  not  a  word  about  a 
military  raise  In  the  Administration's  mes- 
■age*  to  this  session  of  Congress  (but  plenty 
about  a  civil  service  raise).  This  though 
the  'word  was  being  passed  In  January  that. 
after  all,  the  services  had  got  a  10.4  percent 
raise  in  1965  while  the  civilian  employees 
received  only  3.6  percent. 

That  statement,  as  this  newspaper  and 
Representative  Rivers  were  quick  to  point 
out,  was  completely  nUsleading.  All  offlcers 
and  WBirante  with  over  two  years"  service  got 
only  6  percent.  With  basic  pay  only  60.06 
percent  of  total  oompensatlon  (allowances 
and  tax  advantages  included),  that  was  the 
same  3.0  percent  as  the  civilians  got. 

Bulk  of  the  "65  raise  (and  hence  meet  of 
that  11  percent)  went  into  the  first  pay  raise 
•tnoe  1962  for  \inder-two-year  enllsteds  and 
Into  a  little  more  for  under-two  officers,  who. 
SKcept  for  a  token  raise  In  1964.  also  had  not 
had  a  raise  since  '62. 

Of  only  the  over-two-year  enlisteds  was 
tlie  statement  even  partly  correct.    They  got 

II  percent  on  basic — which  is  6.6  percent  on 
gross  pay. 

Fortunately,  and  to  its  credit.  Defense 
quickly  changed  i>06ition  and  backed  Rivers 
wholeheartedly.  But  it  was  the  South  Car- 
olinian who  provided  the  spark  without 
which  there  may  well  have  been  no  ignition. 

The  service  to  the  services  of  Rivers  and 
tb»  committee  do  not  end  with  pay. 

There  is  the  major  medicare  bill  which  the 
committee  pioneered.  There  is  the  flght  with 
the  Defense  Secretary  to  get  vitally  needed 
n'udear  surface  ships. 

And  this  and  the  last  two  issues  of  Navy 
Times  have  reported  action  on  a  long  list  of 
•errlce  personnel  bills,  some  of  long-stand- 
ing and  some  designed  to  meet  urgent  new 
needs.  On  only  one  of  these  bills  are  we  in- 
clined to  "pick  a  nit."  We  agree  with  De- 
fense torn  broadening  the  credits  certain  of- 
ficers receive  for  their  post-graduate  educa- 
tion had  better  go  over  until  the  comprehen- 
sive pay  study  Is  completed.  A  year's  delay 
is  not  unreasonable  when  one  reflects  that  a 
law  once  passed  Is  hard  to  iindo. 

An  example  of  that  Is  another  of  the  bills 
for  which  there  has  been  some  criticism  of 
Defense  and  the  committee.  Navy  Times, 
however,  happens  to  think  Defense  and  the 
Oanamlttee  are  right. 

We  refer  to  the  crediting  of  prior  Reserve 
MTvice  by  enlisted  personneL 


■Until  1958  offlcers  got  full  credit  for  such 
service,  just  as  If  it  had  been  regular  serv- 
ice. This  was  wrong,  and  though  the  Hook 
Committee  as  early  as  1948  wanted  to  stop 
the  credits,  it  was  not  until  1958  that  Con- 
gress got  around  to  saying  that  such  service 
would  be  worth  what  it  was  to  Reservists 
Who  did  not  go  ou  active  duly — so  many 
points  under  the  system  laid  down  in  Pub- 
lic 810. 

But  tlie  full  crpdit.s  before  1958  were  saved. 
They  had  to  bo  if  there  w:is  not  to  be  a  tak- 
ing away  from  oiricers  of  sometliing  they  had 
earned  leijally.  This  is  an  example  of  how 
hard  it  is  to  undo  a  law. 

The  Defen.^e-Conimlttee  proposal  i.'-.  to  give 
enllsted-s  with  previou.s  reserve  .service  the 
same  rredlts  as  officers  now  get.  tlie  same 
credits  as  enlL'^LOds  who  fctay  in  the  Reserve 
get. 

This  is  rit^ht  and  proper  and  it  should  be 
done.  Some  would  go  further  and  credit  all 
service  up  to  1958  as  if  it  wa.s  full-time  reg- 
ular service.  Tiiey  argue  that  omcers  gel  it. 
But  it  was  wrong  that  they  got  it  and  it 
finally  was  stopped.  Two  wrongs — in  this 
case  at  least — do  not  malte  a  right. 

Anyway,  to  gel  back  to  the  thought  with 
which  we  bee. in,  L  Mkndki.  RrvzR.s.  with  tlie 
backing  of  37  other  member.?  of  the  House 
Armed  Se.'-\ices  Committee,  is  compiling  a 
second  year  c>f  Impres.sive  achievement. 
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OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  23, 1966 

Mr.  CEIXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  views  of  my  es- 
teemed friend.  Moni-s  Forpash.  president 
Of  the  United  States  Freleht  Co.,  deliv- 
ered at  a  coHKrr.ssional  luncheon  with  the 
Joint  industrv'-labor  groups,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Jime  22,  1966; 

A  Dep.\rtment  of  Tr.\n.sportation 

It  is  a  dl.stincr,  honor  and  privilege  to  be 
able  to  discuss  with  this  distingrulshed  group 
a  subject  which  has  had  top  priority  on  my 
personal  agenda  for  quite  a  long  time. 

I  am  sure  lh;il  most  of  you  know  I  enthu- 
siastically support  the  establLshnicnt  of  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  My  position  was 
not  arrived  at  recently  and  it  is  not  sur- 
rounded by  cavertls  and  reservations.  The 
question  of  establishing  a  Tr. in.:;  per  tat  ion  De- 
partment has  been  the  subject  of  many 
studies.  I  directed  one  of  them  in  the  1950's 
as  Chairman  of  a  Panel  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Council,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
We  have  made  the  results  of  that  study, 
which  culminated  in  an  almost  unanimous 
recomraendiatlon  for  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, available  to  your  Committees. 

You  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  leslimony  on  this  subject  in 
recent  week.s.  I  am  sure  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  repetition,  and  I  imagine  .some  of 
you  are  wondering  whether  there  i.s  anything 
new  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  Per- 
haps there  is  nothing  I  can  add  to  what  has 
been  said  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  v.'irious 
specific  provisions  of  the  pending  bills,  but 
I  would  like  to  give  you  some  of  my  views 
With  respect  to  the  perspective  in  which  I 
think  this  subject  should  be  evaluated. 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  only  wise 
and  responsible  approach  to  the  ciuestion 
confronting  your  Committees  and  the  Con- 
gress Is  first  to  determine  whether  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Transportation 


Is  sound.  In  principle,  and  wise  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  and.  If  It  Is  so  determined, 
then  to  establish  a  Department  even  if  it  does 
not  include  all  of  the  activities  which  it  may 
or  should  ultimately  embrace.  You  may  call 
this  a  "half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none" 
attitude,  and  perhaps  it  Is,  but  In  view  of 
the  desperate  need  for  getting  organized  and 
getting  some  action  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion. I  would  say  we  had  t>etter  at  leas',  get 
started  t>efore  it  is  too  late. 

I  think  there  Is  significance  In  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  numerous  witnesses  who  have 
testified  on  the  subject,  they  supported  the 
principle — the  Idea — of  a  Department  of 
Transportation  almost  to  a  man.  Indeed, 
if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  I  think  we  must 
all  conclude  that  we  will  have  a  Department 
to  bring  together  the  widely  dispersed  but 
increasingly  Important  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  transportation  sooner 
or  later.  As  I  said  shortly  after  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  the  current  proposal,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  tide  of  history 
has  already  swept  us  past  the  fX)int  of  de- 
cision whether  there  should  be  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  left  us  only  the  ques- 
tions of  when  and  what  kind. 

I  say,  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  the 
time  to  act  is  now — during  the  89th  Con- 
gress— while  the  record  is  fresh  and  while  the 
i.ssues  are  clearly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  are  concerned  with  transporta- 
tion and  transportation's  goals  and  problems 
If  the  obligation  Is  handed  over  to  the  90th 
Congress,  when  It  convenes  next  year,  the 
opportunity  may  be  lost  because  when  i.ssues. 
even  of  the  greatest  importance,  are  allowed 
to  drag  along  they  lost  their  urgency. 

Indeed.  I  think  the  89th  Congress  hns  in- 
herited an  issue  that  should  have  been 
resolved  a  long  time  ago.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. It  was  in  the  43rd  Congress,  in  1874. 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Grant,  that  the  first  bill  to  establish  a  cen- 
tralized transport  bureau  or  department  w.is 
introduced.  And  every  few  years  since  that 
time  the  legislation  has  been  dusted  off  and 
updated  and  introduced  again.  Congress 
acts,  of  course.  In  response  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  people  have  never  l>een  suffi- 
ciently fired  with  the  need  for  action.  That 
has  not  been  for  want  of  study.  I  remember 
the  Hoover  Commission  reports;  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  Transport  study:  the  Sawyer 
report;  the  Eisenhower  proposal;  and  the 
Doyle  report,  all  of  which,  plus  others, 
strongly  advocated  and  clearly  documented 
the  reasons  for  a  Department  of  Transporui- 
tlon.  But  all  of  these  recommendations  were 
lost  for  want  of  leadership  and  public  en- 
thusiasm. I  hope  there  will  not  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  story  today. 

I  fully  realize  that  even  among  some  of 
the  strongest  suporters  of  the  present  pro- 
posa.1  there  is  a  considerable  disagreement 
with  respect  to  certain  of  its  features.  There 
Is  disagreement  both  with  respect  to  what 
the  proposal  does  and  what  it  does  not  do. 
I  am  confident  that  some  of  the  members 
of  your  Committees  have  reservations  about 
some  of  the  features  of  the  bills.  Some  of 
the  disagreement  that  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention seems  to  revolve  around  the  use  of 
words  and  I  believe  it  can  be  removed  by 
clarification.  In  my  opinion  the  one  cardi- 
nal thing  that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  must  be 
drawn  between  executive  functions— promo- 
tional, operational,  research,  and  the  like — 
and  regulartory  functions  which  are  the 
prerogative  of  Congress.  We  had  some  res- 
ervations on  that  score  and  we  submitted 
some  simple  language  changes  for  your  con- 
sideration. Beyond  that,  the  other  questions 
of  coverage  become  a  matter  of  Judgment. 

The  question  of  whether  all  safety  func- 
tions should  be  transferred  to  the  new  De- 
partment Is  the  subject  of  conflicting  views. 
It  seems  to  me  that  logic  Is  on  the  side  of 
those  who  advocate  centralized  responslbil- 
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Ity  and  authority  In  this  critically  Impor- 
tant field.  Surely  there  is  complete  agree- 
ment tliat  one  of  the  most  Important  and 
most  desirable  features  of  the  legislation  is 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
wliich  it  would  create,  I  have  not  heard  any 
reasons  which  are  convincing  to  me  why  all 
other  safety  matters  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department.  However,  our 
industry  has  not  made  any  recommendations 
oneway  or  the  other  because  we  think  Con- 
gress is  more  interested  in  hearing  from  the 
people  who  are  directly  and  more  impor- 
tantly involved. 

A  great  deal  of  apprehension  has  been 
expressed  about  Section  7  which  provides  for 
the  development  of  transportation  invest- 
ment standards.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  arguments,  pro  and  con.  I  am 
not  going  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  issues  involved  in  Section  7, 
but  I  pose  one  question:  Would  there  still 
be  valid  reasons  for  establishing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  if  Section  7  were 
omitted  from  the  legislation?  I  submit  that 
there  would. 

The  important  thing,  I  believe,  is  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind  the  main  goals  to  be  achieved 
by  a  transport  department.  I  would  list 
among  them  the  more  effective  management 
of  transportation  functions  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch;  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  coordinated  Executive  policies 
in  transportation;  the  coordination  and  more 
efrective  carrying  out  of  Government  trans- 
jjort  programs;  and  finally^and  most  im- 
portant— the  research,  study,  and  planning 
necessary  to  tailor  transportation  to  the 
needs  of  a  growing  America. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  research  and 
planning  functions  would,  in  themselves. 
Justify  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  There  h.^s  never  been  a 
time  when  it  was  more  Important  to  look 
to  the  future  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
Country,  from  both  an  economic  and  mili- 
tary standpoint,  and  to  start  planning  to 
mnke  transport;ition  responsive  tund  ade- 
quate to  those  needs.  Magnificent  though 
tlie  performance  of  our  transpcxrtation  sys- 
tem iios  been  in  the  past,  we  are  confronted 
with  problems  for  which  there  is  no  prec- 
edent in  history. 

The  population  explosion  alone  will  im- 
pose burdens  on  tomorrow's  transport  sys- 
tem which  simply  stagger  the  imagination. 
By  the  most  conservative  of  estunates  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  exceed 
300  million  by  the  year  2000 — and  that  Is  not 
in  the  dim  and  distant  future — it  is  only  34 
years  from  now.  And  we  must  plan  to  live  In 
a  world  which  Is  growing  In  population  at 
an  even  faster  pace.  Throughout  all  the 
centuries  that  man  occupied  the  earth,  the 
population  of  the  world  had  reached  only  1.5 
billion  at  the  beginning  of  this  century — and 
then  tlie  population  doubled  in  Just  66  years. 
Our  cities,  of  course,  are  Increasing  in 
popiUation  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the 
Country  as  a  whole.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
urban  population  will  at  least  double  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  How  In  the  world  will 
the  people  be  moved?  And  while  the  popu- 
lation is  centralizing  Industry  is  decentral- 
izing, compounding  the  transport  problem. 
Transportation  is  simply  having  to  accom- 
modate itself,  as  best  it  can,  to  the  chang- 
ing conditions,  but  there  is  no  overall  plan- 
ing, no  charting  of  future  courses,  no  au- 
thoritative direction. 

What  kind  of  a  transportation  plant  must 
we  have  to  accommodate  the  population  and 
the  economy  which  we  may  anticipate  In 
the  year  2000?  Must  we  stack  highways  on 
top  of  each  other,  or  wiU  they  go  xmder- 
ground?  Will  solids  be  moved  through  pipe- 
lines? When  will  the  airlanes  reach  a  sat- 
uration point  and  what  will  we  do  about  It? 
Would  we  be  wise  now  to  start  planning 
more  high-speed  rati  service? 
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It  is  pretty  late  in  the  day  for  us  to  get 
started  on  finding  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions.  What  planning  there  Is 
being  done  today  Is  Just  as  segmentized  as 
the  patchwork  of  bureaus  and  agencies  which 
we  have  set  up  to  handle  various  pliases  of 
the  transportation  situation.  When  he  waa 
testifying  the  other  day  before  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  former 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  Halabv  put 
the  matter  very  succintly. 

Mr.  Halaby  said : 

"Very  few  people  want  to  go  from  airport 
to  airport — they  want  to  go  from  a  door  to 
a  door.  Now,  the  Dulles,  Friendship,  and 
Washington  National  situation,  indicates 
what  is  wrong.  That  is,  nobody  has  planned 
the  whole  transportation  system.  Nolxxly  is 
trying  to  get  Mr.  RiBicoFr'from  Hartford"  to 
his  desk.  Each  of  us  is  trying  to  get  Mr. 
Rbicoff  through  some  section  of  the  trip  " 

And  .so  it  is  in  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty. Not  enough  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  problem  of  getUng  goods  all  the  way 
through  from  the  shipper's  door  to  the  re- 
ceiver's platform,  wherever  they  may  be 
located. 

If  the  population  continues  to  exp.ind  .ind 
the  economy  continues  to  grow  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  transportation  will  have  to  at  least 
double  its  capacity  and  its  faciliues  in  the 
next  20  years.  C.in  we  afford  to  let  the  plant 
Just  grow,  like  Topsy,  or  should  we  start 
tomorrow  to  construct  a  sensible  plan? 

I  need  not  point  out  the  terrible  urgency 
of  planning  for  the  kind  of  transport  system 
and  the  kind  of  mobility  on  a  worldwide 
scale  which  we  need  and  must  have  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  and  for  the  support 
of  our  armed  forces  wherever  they  have  occa- 
sion to  be.  Weaknesses  have  come  to  hght 
in  our  privately  owned  transportation  sys- 
tem in  connection  with  the  supply  problem 
In  Viet  Nam.  There  should  be  some  cen- 
tralized awareness  of  these  matters  and  steps 
should  be  taken  to  correct  the  deficiencies. 

And  we  should  not  forget  that  if  our  plan- 
ning falls  to  include  safety  we  can  antici- 
pate that  the  population  will  not  grow  quite 
as  rapidly  as  the  trends  Indicate.  We  will 
kill  off  large  numbers  of  our  people  by  the 
Juggernauts  which  we  build  in  the  name  of 
progress. 

The  burden  of  my  remarks  is  simply  this: 
If  we  agree  that  we  need  and  ultimately 
must  have  a  Department  of  Transportation, 
let's  get  started !  The  conditions  which  point 
to  the  need  of  a  Department  will  not  improve 
by  next  year — they  will  be  worse. 

If  there  is  serious  doubt  about  the  wisdom 
of  transferring  some  of  the  funcUons  that 
are  proposed  to  be  transferred  by  the  bills, 
or  about  some  of  the  powers  and  duties  which 
should  be  conferred  on  the  Secretary,  tlien 
I  say  let  us  establish  the  Department  and 
transfer  those  functions  about  which  there 
is  no  serious  question.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  not  be  Idle  If  he  does 
not  Initially  have  all  of  the  duUes  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  bills  provide  for.  He 
will  have  a  monumental  organizational  Job 
which  will  keep  him  busy  for  quite  a  while. 
And  he  will  have  more  than  enough  to  do  if 
he  gets  his  research  and  development  plans 
off  of  the  drawing  t>oard. 

if  a  Department  is  created  we  will  learn 
as  we  go  along.  Some  of  the  disagreement 
about  certain  of  the  proposed  transfers  rests. 
In  my  opinion,  on  a  fear  of  the  unknown  and 
a  reluctance  to  change  a  system  that  is  mud- 
dling along.  Time,  experience,  and  demon- 
strated effectiveness  may  remove  some  of 
those  fears. 

To  plan  for  a  transportation  system  ade- 
quate to  the  futiue  needs  of  a  growing  and 
dynamic  America  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
a  Department  of  Transportation  be  estab- 
lished this  year,  by  tills  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     . 
or 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27.  196C 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
following  newsletter  containins  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "What  Price  Fleliability?" 
This  newsletter  is  published  by  a  firm  in 
my  district,  Mepco  Inc.,  of  Morristown, 
N.J, 

What  Price  RELiABiLrrr? 

Tiie  Department  of  Defense  can  be  ex- 
pected soon  to  extend  the  sheltering  arms  of 
Mil-R-55182  to  that  heterogenous  array  of 
resistor  manufacturers  whose  comjjonents 
have  hitherto  f.iiled  to  meet  its  existing  re- 
quirements. 

Motivating  the  Department  in  !t.s  deter- 
mination to  alter  the  requirements  of  Mil- 
R-55182  is  the  perfectly  logical  dictum  that 
defense — even  In  a  country  as  rich  and  pros- 
perous as  ours — must  at  all  times  be  equated 
to  cost.  We  must  be  able  to  afford  our  de- 
fense establishment  or  we  will  destroy  our- 
selves economically.  Conversely,  however, 
we  must  have  the  very  best  defense  system 
that  we  can  possibly  afford  or  we  mar  be- 
come a  prey  to  our  enemies. 

Dollar  savings  are  important:  huge  dollar 
savings  are  even  more  important,  But  In 
defense,  as  in  space  exploration.  It  Is  the 
total  and  not  the  initial  cost  of  a  system  that 
must  be  equated.  And.  since  the  depend- 
ability of  a  system  U  directly  proportionate 
to  the  mean  time  between  failure  of  lu 
component  parts,  what  U  true  of  a  system  is 
true  of  each  individual  component  as  well. 

Time  .and  again.  It  has  been  shown  that 
where  reliability  is  vital,  choosing  less  re- 
liable components  can  result  in  greater  ex- 
pense th.an  through  the  use  of  the  most  re- 
liable components,  regardless  of  cost.  In 
anything  as  Important  to  our  nation's  wel- 
fare as  established  rell.ability.  economy  with- 
out foresight  wears  the  garments  of  prodi- 
gality. 

Established  reliability  Is  not  a  bargain- 
basement  item,  nor  can  It  be  piu-chased  at 
bargain-basement  prices. 

Both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion have  been  demanding  standardization 
In  the  production  of  high  reliablUty  compo- 
nents, and  both  are  pressing  for  shortened 
delivery  .schedules.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  determined  to  effect  substantial  cost 
reductions  even  as  It  Insists  upon  higher 
levels  of  product  i>orformanee  and  lower  in- 
herent failure  rates  for  component  parts 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Reliability  today 
is  in  transition  between  art  and  science. 
Advancing  technologies  In  certain  select 
areas  of  component  manufacture  are  capable 
of  bringing  production  controls  close  to  the 
strict  disciplines  of  an  exact  science.  And, 
this  remarkable  progress  in  the  transmuta- 
tion of  ambient  uncertainties  Into  the  hard 
facts  of  established  reliability  has  already 
set  the  stage  for  production  standardization 
and  its  logical  concomitants — shorter  de- 
livery schedules  and  lower  costs.* 

Although  recent  years  have  seen  a  va^t 
growth  of  knowledge  in  many  areas  of  rom- 
ponent  manufacture  relative  to  reliability, 
nowhere  has  it  been  more  marked  or  more 


•A  later  Issue  of  Concept  will  discuss  Just 
such  a  model  program. 
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dramatic  than  In  the  development  of  the  high 
reliability  hermetic  seal  metal  film  resistor. 
a  component  that  literally  owes  Its  being  to 
MU-R-55182. 

Unlike  other  military  Bpeciflcations.  MU- 
R-55182,  when  it  was  written  in  Septem- 
ber, 1062,  took  the  form  of  a  directive  aimed 
at  accomplishing  a  single  task:  the  develop- 
ment of  a  true,  hermetic  seal  resistor  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  reliablltty  that  could  be 
depended  upon  to  perform  efficiently  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions,  since  u 
operated  within  an  environment  that  was 
uniquely  and  unalterably  its  own.  Unlike 
other  military  specifications  that  simply  es- 
tablished the  qualifying  guidelines  for  com- 
ponents that  fell  well  within  the  prevailing 
skills  Of  the  existing  state  of  the  art,  Mil- 
R-66182  took  the  form  of  a  challenge,  an 
objective  to  be  reached,  a  hope  to  be  realized. 

Armed  with  data  and  information  gar- 
nered from  various  testing  bureaus  and 
keyed  to  the  goals  of  the  Minuteman  pro- 
gram. It  was  a  document  that  literally  mar- 
shalled an  attack  on  still  untrodden  frontiers 
of  high  reliability. 

As  originally  written.  Mll-R-55182  was  a 
project  to  enjoin  the  future.  It  has  become 
today  a  certification  of  the  highest  stand.irds 
of  established  reliability.    And  tomorrow  .  .  .  ? 

Tomorrow,  In  the  wake  of  contemplated 
service  revisions.  Mll-R-55182  can  be  ex- 
pected to  become  the  nondescript  umbrella 
for  a  melange  of  components  of  inconsistent 
reliability  that  possess  but  one  attribute  in 
common:  the  qualifications  for  membership 
In  a  nou-exclusJve  reliability  club. 

In  a  move  toward  this  end.  military  specifi- 
cations are  being  consolidated.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  directed  that  only 
servlce-ooctf'dlnated  specifications  are  hence- 
forth to  be  used.  Specifications  are  to  be 
revised  to  forestall  the  need  for  generating 
additional  specifications,  to  bring  the  pro- 
liferation of  part  types  into  reasonable  order 
and  control,  to  reduce  the  coet  of  qualifica- 
tion maintenance,  and.  hopefully  thereby. 
to  reduce  the  unit  price  of  high  reliability 
resistors. 

To  the  casual  Inquirer,  nothing  in  these 
contemplated  revisions  would  appear  to  be 
amiss:  the  concept  of  established  reliability 
seemingly  remains  sacrosanct  while  costs  are 
reduced,  deliveries  are  speeded  and  changing 
specifications  ostensibly  denote  nothing  more 
than  a  realistic  accommodation  to  meet  the 
needs  oi  standardized  military  usage. 

It  Is  only  upon  closer  inspection  that  one 
begins  to  sense  the  serious  Implications  in- 
herent In  the  contemplated  modifications  of 
this  document.  Caution  is  essential  lest 
standardization  dilute  the  reliability  levels 
that  manufacturers  have  come  to  count  upon 
In  this  specification. 

Reliability  In  component  parts  can  be  said 
to  depend  upon  two  prime  factors:  good 
design  and.  rigid  process  and  material  con- 
trola.  Tests  such  as  100%  screening,  accept- 
ance and  failure  rate  testing  are  media  for 
detecting  suspect  units;  an  insurance  policy: 
a  means  of  collecting  failure  rate  data;  and  a 
program  for  continuing  performance  evalua- 
tion. Environmental  and  stress  tests  are 
vital,  but — without  good  design  and  without 
rigid  process  and  material  controls — ^testing 
becomes  a  "sleeveless  errand". 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  to  say  that  "reliabil- 
ity must  flr*t  be  designed  Into  a  component; 
then  buiJt  Into  It."  Reliability  cannot  be 
tested  Into  a  component  If  It  Is  not  already 
there. 

If  this  Is  true,  then  a  specification  that 
falls  to  Incorporate  both  of  these  prime 
elements  must  fall  short  of  Its  Intended  ob- 
jective. 

In  Its  original  form,  MU-R-55182,  com- 
bined these  basic  requirements  with  perti- 
nent stress  and  environmental  teets  to  fully 
achieve  Its  gocJ. 


The  consolidation  being  contemplated  Is 
endeavouring  to  include  under  one  specifica- 
tion, types  and  styles  that  share  In  common 
only  phy.5lcal  size  and  electrical  performance 
characteristics.  It  therefore  becomes  obvious 
that  to  etlecc  such  a  looee  association  of 
diverse  components  under  one  specification 
can  only  be  realized  through  tlie  elimination 
of  the  prmie  reliability  factors:  design  and 
process  control. 

In  consequence,  the  contemplated  modi- 
fication of  MlI-R-55182  raises  many  ques- 
tions that   mu.st  be  answered: 

"Will  this  new  specification  be  able  to 
maintain  established  rellabllty  at  desired 
level?,  much  less  serve  as  a  threshold  from 
which  further  progres.s  in  reliability  can 
be  sought '" 

And.  further.  "Can  one  specificuion  be 
writren  which  will  adequately  meet  such 
widely  disparate  needs  as  refiected  at  one 
end  of  the  high  reliability  spectrum  by 
ground  checkout  equipment  and.  at  the  oth- 
er end.  by  the  reliability  demands  of  our 
mi5.sile  defenses  and  our  billion  dollar 
manned  space  program?" 

In  es.sence.  can  one  single  specification  be 
all   things  to  all  programs? 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Development  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JF.KSET 

IN  THE  HOU;=E  OF  REPRE.SENT.ATIVE.S 

Monday.  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  a  most  revealing  and 
significant  letter  which  I  received  last 
week  from  Mr  Frank  M.  Sinatra,  di- 
rector of  title  I  of  tlie  Elemental^  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  in  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.J.  Mr.  Sinatra  makes  an  elo- 
quent and  meaningful  plea  for  additional 
funds  for  the  necessary  letri.slative  im- 
plementation of  this  title.  He  enumer- 
ates in  detail  the  benefits  which  residents 
of  Perth  Amboy  have  reaped  from  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondarv-  Education  Act 
development  procram.s. 

I  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
phraseology  which  Mr.  Sinatra  uses — 
"results  have  been  e.xciting."  "children 
anxious  to  come  to  school — to  enjoy  the 
thrill  of  knowing  how  to  read,"  "there 
was  much  excitement  "  He  note.s: 

We  can  no  longer  forget  about  the  child 
who  is  not  learning  and  wait  for  someor.e  el.se 
to  take  care  of  him.  We  mu.st  act  and  act 
forcefully  and  efTectively,  and  the  only  way 
a  local  school  district  can  do  this  is  through 
the  means  available   under  Title   I. 

I  have  kept  watch  on  this  program  all 
year  and  I  have  been  delighted  at  the 
preliminary  results.  As  this  letter  so 
clearly  points  out,  though,  this  has  only 
been  a  beginning.  These  children  have 
had  the  first  zest  for  leamuig  Instilled 
in  them:  for  the  first  time,  they  have 
come  to  be  aware  that  they  are  part  of 
the  educational  process. 

I  ttiink  that  my  colleagues  might  be 
interested  In  reading  Mr.  Sinatra's  full 
remarks. 

The  letter  follows: 


PCTBLic  Schools, 
Perth  Amboy.  NJ.,  June  20.  1986 
Congressman  Edward  J.  Patten, 
Longiporth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patten:  I  am  writing 
you  at  this  time  to  urge  you  to  bring  your 
influence  to  bear  in  Congress  concerning  tiie 
neces.sary  legislative  Implementation  of  Title 
1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  Your  experience  as  an 
educator  enables  ji^u  to  understand  the 
great  need  in  the  field  of  American  educa- 
tion for  this  type  legislation.  It  is  mo?t 
imperative  that  school  districts  receive  at 
least  the  same  amount  of  financial  aid  in 
the  next  school  year  as  we  received  during 
this  past  school  year.  In  fact,  we  must 
realize  that  this  program  must  expand  since 
costs  in  our  economy  are  constantly  risinu; 
and  in  the  field  of  education  this  is  alto  very 
true 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  briefly 
review  for  you  what  we  have  done  in  Penh 
Amboy  with  our  Title  1  funds.  Our  maj'.r 
concern  has  been  to  provide  an  extensive 
Reading  Language  Development  Program  for 
180  students  in  grades  3,  4  and  5  at  schools 
—  2.  5  and  10.  You  certainly  are  well  ac- 
tiu;iinted  with  the  economicaUy  deprived 
families  living  In  these  school  districts.  \Vc 
have  also  provided  this  service  to  45  childrtn 
attending  various  parochial  schools  in  Perth 
Amboy  who  reside  in  these  public  school  dis- 
tricts. In  order  to  Implement  this  mo.sl 
necessary  educational  service,  we  have  re- 
tained six  (6)  teiichers  to  work  with  these 
children  during  the  regular  school  day  in 
groups  of  two  (2)  and  three  (3)  pupils  at  a 
time.  The  results  of  their  work  by  giving 
the  children  more  Individual  attention  as 
well  as  providing  different  teaching  mate- 
rials and  equipment  have  been  exciting.  We 
now  find  many  of  these  children  anxious  to 
come  to  school  to  learn  because  they  have 
m.et  success  and  now  are  able  to  enjoy  the 
thrill  of  knowing  how  to  read.  We  have 
been  able  to  provide  more  adequate  library 
service  .so  that  these  children  may  find  tlic 
books  that  they  would  be  interested  in  read- 
ing. 

W'e  are  also  concerned  with  the  health 
needs  of  these  boys  and  girls  and  have  been 
able  to  provide  ftiU-time  nursing  service  un- 
der Title  1.  What  we  have  accomplished  in 
this  area  would  make  any  Congressman  proud 
of  his  vote  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Ovir  Title  1  Program  this  year  has  also  in- 
cluded a  tutorial  service  for  boys  and  girls 
who  are  educationally  deprived  in  grades  7 
through  12  who  attended  the  Grammar 
School,  Shull  School  or  Perth  Amboy  High 
School.  This  program  involved  over  400  boys 
and  girls  who  spent  an  hour  a  day  after  reg- 
ular school  hours  receiving  instruction  in 
areas  where  they  are  weak.  W^e  also  pro- 
vided experiences  for  the.se  children  that 
they  never  had  the  opportunity  to  have.  In 
fact,  on  Saturday,  June  11th  we  had  a  group 
of  49  7th  and  8th  graders  visit  Washington, 
DC.  by  bus  from  the  Shvill  School.  Thry 
were  at  the  school  at  5:30  A.M.  to  make  the 
trip,  and  it  was  a  first  for  everyone  of  them. 
There  was  so  much  excitement  concerning 
this  trip  that  children  wanted  to  be  alter- 
nates in  case  someone  did  not  show  tip  to 
make  the  trip. 

The  tutorial  program  was  most  successful 
and  many  boys  and  girls  actually  looked  for- 
ward to  the  hour  after  school  because  they 
would  be  able  to  confide  In  or  question  a 
teacher  in  a  manner  not  possible  when  a 
group  of  25-30  other  children  are  in  at- 
tendance. I  believe  we  have  saved  several 
children  from  becoming  drop-outs  tlirough 
the  effort  of  our  After  School  Program.  The 
students  at  the  Grammar  School  nunied 
their  program  "Operation  Success". 
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Fortunately    we    have    sufficient   Title    1 
funds  available  this  year  to  carry  on  a  sum- 
mer program  in  the  schools  where  we  oper- 
ated during  the  school  year.    We  plan  to  have 
a  six-week  program  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  there  are  over  800  children  enrolled  from 
the   public  as  well  as  parochial  schools  in 
Perth  Amboy.     We  plan  to  have  a  Reading/ 
Language  Development  Program  in  grades  3, 
4  and  5  along  with  time  for  music,  art  and 
physical  education.     The  Middlesex   County 
Board   of  Freeholders   has   given   permission 
to  conduct  a  Day  Camp  at  Roosevelt  Park  for 
these  children,  and  we  plan   to  have  each 
child  spend  at  least  one  (1)  day  a  week  at 
the  Camp.     We  also  expect  to  offer  to  the 
students  in  grades  7  through  12  a  varied  aca- 
demic program  along  with  activities  such  as 
auto  mechanics,  model  building,  electronics 
which  are  not  available  to  them  during  the 
regular  school  year.    In  all  we  expect  to  em- 
ploy  over   45    teachers    during    this   coming 
summer  to  put  our  summer  program  Into 
effect. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  this  letter  a  lengthy 
one  and  will  stop  at  tlUs  point  with  the  de- 
scription of  our  activities.  However,  I  do 
want  to  indicate  that  Title  1  in  Perth  Amboy 
is  well  underway.  We  have  had  our  usual 
sh:u-e  of  problems  implementing  this  pro- 
gram because  It  Is  really  different  in  the  field 
of  education.  You  are  well  aware  that  many 
educators  are  apprehensive  of  a  change  and 
of  course  Title  1  brings  nothing  but  a  change 
with  it  If  it  Is  put  into  operation  correctly. 
We  can  no  longer  forget  about  the  child  who 
Is  not  learning  and  wait  for  someone  else  to 
take  care  of  him.  We  must  act  and  act 
forcefully  and  effectively,  and  the  only  way 
a  local  school  district  can  do  this  Is  through 
the  means  available  under  Title  1. 

During  this  past  year  we  have  always  been 
working  on  a  "Cnish"  basis  with  Title  1. 
We  need  time  for  educating  ovir  professional 
staff  as  well  as  the  lay  public.  We  can  only 
do  this  If  Congress  gives  us  the  authorization 
to  proceed  with  next  year's  program  and 
make  available  the  necessary  fimds  to  Imple- 
ment it.  We  must  hire  personnel,  order  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  and  design  an  effective 
program  now  if  we  expect  to  start  In  Septem- 
ber with  a  functioning  and  effective  pro- 
gram. 

I  know  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
move  this  most  vital  legislation  Immediately 
through  Congress.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  help 
has  come  too  late  to  benefit  the  many  boys 
and  girls  who  have  gone  through  our  schools 
or  have  become  drop-outs,  but  it  would  be 
a  crime  not  to  continue  these  efforts  when 
we  see  what  can  be  done  for  children  to  make 
their  life  more  meaningful  and  gainful  to 
society. 

V'ery  truly  yours, 

Fn.\NK  M.  Sinatra. 

Director. 


and  West.    Seldom  do  we  give  a  thought  to 
North  and  South. 

For  two  decades  the  Cold  War  has  Im- 
planted this  cliche  In  our  minds:  East  and 
West,  or  more  accurately  East  vs.  West — the 
Soviet  Union  vs.  the  United  States — each 
with  its  allies,  each  constantly  on  guard 
against  the  other,  each  championing  irrec- 
oncilable ideologies,  each  holding  In  its 
hands  the  power  to  destroy  the  other. 

The  usefulness  of  this  simple  picture  on 
world  reality  may  have  come  to  an  end. 

The  world  may  still  be  divided  politically 
and  mUitarlly  into  East  and  West,  but  time 
has  undercut  the  balance  that  once  existed 
between  them.  More  and  more  we  are  being 
forced  to  think  of  the  world  In  terms  of 
North  and  South. 

By  1970  more  than  half  of  the  worlcWg'pop 
ulatlon  will  be  in  the  underdeveloped  south- 
ern half  of  the  globe,  subsisting  on  a  mere 
one-sixth  of  the  worlds  total  wealth.  By 
1975,  the  population  under  15  years  of  age 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  will  alone  equal 
the  total  population  of  the  develoi>ed  coun- 
tries In  the  northern  hemisphere. 

This  is  the  real  division  of  mankind  to- 
day— not  between  Western  democracy  and 
Eastern  totalitarianism  but  between  the 
stable,  affluent  nations  of  the  North  and  the 
volatile  and  Impoverished  ones  of  the  South. 
The  U.S.A.  and  Russia  have  been  thrown 
together  in  this  new  hemispheric  partition  of 
the  globe,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not. 
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His  opinion  for  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  was  later  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  In  1958  he  Joined  a  small  minority  of 
tlie  conference  of  state  chief  Justices  to  op- 
pose a  resolution  chiding  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  1961  he  wrote  an 
opinion  for  the  state  Supreme  Court  revers- 
ing the  disbarment  of  a  Pittsburgh  attorney 
who  had  been  charged  with  Communis 
affiliations. 

Justice  Jones  stood  for  due  process  of  law 
no  matter  whether  the  litigant  was  an  un- 
popular agitator  or  an  accused  criminal 
Though  he  became  beet  known  for  some  of 
his  uniisuaJ  dissents  and  later  his  majority 
opinions  on  the  Supreme  Court,  he  also  per- 
■*ortned  creditably  in  other  areas  of  a  long 
areer  of  public  service.  As  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit 
he  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  federal  de- 
cisional law.  As  chief  JusUce  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  supported  In  1959  a  bill  that  would 
have  established  a  state-wide  court  adminis- 
trative office.  Since  his  retirement  this  plan 
for  expediting  Jtistlce  in  Pennsylvania  has 
never  had  such  highly  placed  Judicial  back- 
ing. 

The  legacy  of  Chief  Justice  Jones  will  be 
felt  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  record  of 
his  opinions  and  In  the  example  of  his  de- 
votion to  equal  Justice  under  law. 


Equal  Justice  Under  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


The  Divided  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  appeared  In  the 
Kingsport,  Tenn..  Times  last  week,  states 
some  startling  facts  about  the  future  of 
our  world,  which  cannot  but  demand  our 
thought  aiid  attention: 
I  Prom  the  Kingsport  (Term.)  Times,  June  21 
1966] 
The  Divided  World 
For  the  past  20  years  we  have  been  think- 
ing of  Uie  world  as  being  divided  Into  East 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  people 
of  the  entire  Nation  lost  a  great  man,  a 
great  jurist  last  month  with  the  death 
of  Chief  Justice  Charles  AMn  Jones,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  and  I 
lost  a  good  friend. 

As  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  said 
in  an  editorial,  May  24: 

Justice  Jones  stood  for  due  process  of  law 
no  matter  whether  the  litigant  w.-is  an  un- 
popular agitator  or  an  accused  criminal. 

Justice  Jones  devotion  to  this  kind  of 
justice  will  be  long  remembered  as  the 
ideal  toward  which  we  all  strive. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
place  the  entire  editorial  from  the  Post- 
Gazette  of  May  24  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 

May  24,   1966 1 

Charles  Alvin  Jones 

During  his  16  years  as  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Charles  Alvln 
Jones  gave  eloquent  ex{)resslon  to  the  law's 
objective  of  dispensing  Justice  without  fear 
or  favor.  As  a  meml)er  and  then  head  of  the 
sUte's  highest  court,  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Jones,  who  died  Saturday,  was  not  afraid  to 
taie  unpopular  positions. 

National  attention  was  focused  on  Justice 
Jones  as  a  result  of  some  of  his  decisions  and 
actions  upholding  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Bights  regardless  of  what  his  predilections 
on  controversial  personalities  may  have  been. 
In  1954  he  reversed  the  Pennsylvania  sedition 
conviction  o*  Cc«nmunist  leader  Steve  Nel- 
son on  the  ground  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  eiclu&lve  Jurisdiction  in  this  area. 


Scenic  Beauty  and  Public  Power:   H.R. 
10513  (S.  2507),  H.R.  10514  (S.  2508) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4, 
5,  and  6  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  two  bills  authored 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger] 
These  bills  are  designed  to  spur  the  de- 
velopment of  technically  and  econom- 
ically feasible  methods  of  underground 
transmission  of  electric  power.  Com- 
panion measures  were  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Maitrine  Nettberger. 

Anyone  who  lives  In  or  near  an  area 
that  has  been  traversed  by  high-tension 
lines  and  their  related  towers  knows 
what  a  tremendous  impact  these  struc- 
tures have,  not  only  upon  scenic  values, 
but  upon  land  values,  tax  revenues,  and 
civic  planning  as  well. 

The  FPC  and  the  power  Industry  it- 
self has  predicted  that  the  number  of 
new  transmission  lines  and  towers  cut- 
ting across  America  may  treble  by  1985. 
They  have  also  pointed  out  that  most  of 
this  growth  will  be  concentrated  around 
the  ^ties  and  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  where  the  need  for  power  is  great- 
est. Increasingly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
import  power  into  these  areas  to  meet 
the  demands  of  growing  r>opulation  and 
industry. 

I  was  fascinated  to  read  the  state- 
ment submitted  at  the  Senate  hearings 
by  Mr.  Daniel  A,  Brener,  a  leading  New 
York  real  estate  expert.  Mr.  Brener 
testified  in  support  of  the  bills  and, 
drawing  upon  his  extraordinarily  broad 
experience,  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  the 
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magnitude  and  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  would  like  to  brine  his  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  this  House : 

UNIXntGBOTTND     POWEKUNES     LEGISLATION 

(By  Daniel  A.  Brener  In  support  of  HR. 
10613  (S.  2507)  and  HR.  10514  (3. 
2606)) 

My  testimony  In  supp>ort  of  "Underground 
Powerllnes  Legislation"  Is  not  made  in  the 
iplrlt  of  carping  criticism  of  the  electric 
power  companies  of  America,  but  rat.hcr  in 
the  Interest  of  the  welfare  of  all  of  our  cit- 
izens. When  I  speak  to  you  in  favor  of 
"underground  electrical  transmission,"  I 
know  that  you  will  give  your  serious  and 
considered  Judgment  to  the  issues  Involved: 
to  the  tangible  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  protection  of  real  property  values  and 
tax  revenues;  to  the  Intangible  benefits  re- 
ceived from  our  preclotis  national  heritage — 
the  safety  and  Irreplaceable  beauty  of  our 
woodlands,  countrysides,  and  urban  and 
suburban  developments  in  those  areas  where 
the  Iron  and  steel  of  giant-towered  electrical 
power  lines  threaten,  not  only  the  natur.^1 
beauty  of  our  communities,  but  also  to  a 
considerable  degree,  their  very  economic  ex- 
istence. 

I  do  not  speak  to  you  as  the  voice  of  any 
special  Interests,  but  rather  as  a  citizen  of 
our  great  country.  Interested,  as  we  all  are. 
In  Its  welfare  and  prosperity,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  heritage  of  scenic  beauty. 
I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  of  my  state- 
ment to  this  honorable  body,  that  I  have 
made  my  complete  livelihood  for  the  past 
35  years  as  a  real  estate  appraiser,  licensed 
broker,  and  constiltant  for  national  and  In- 
ternational real  estate. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  more  than 
50-mllllon  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
a  direct  financial  stake  In  real  estate.  Yet, 
a  handful  of  giant  utility  companies  are 
riding  herd  on  many  small  propyerty  owners 
to  the  extend  that  their  future  as  real  estate 
Investors  may  be  compared  to  the  fate  of 
the  almost  extinct  buffalo.  That  Is  the  way 
things  stand  now  when  a  private  property 
owner  gets  In  the  way  of  an  electric  company 
which  requires  a  right  of  way  for  its  external 
tower  electrical  transmljsslon  facilities,  a  sit- 
uation with  which  we  are  all  too  sadly 
tamaiar. 

Wlien  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
himself,  and  the  constructive  forces  of  gov- 
ernment in  Anterlca  are  exerting  every  effort 
to  bMiutUy  Anterlca  and  to  conserve  Its  nat- 
ural scenic  resources,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  average  citizen  to  under- 
stand why  the  Federal  Foyer  Commission 
continues  to  permit  the  massive  desecration 
of  landscapes  and  the  deterioration  of  pri- 
vate and  public  property  by  public  utility 
companies! 

Vor  example,  two  controversies  In  New 
York  State  have  illustrated  how  little  regard 
the  giant  public  power  utilities  have  for  the 
beauty  of  our  country,  the  welfare  of  Its 
citizens,  and  the  value  of  private  property. 
They  are  the  Storm  King  Mountain-Consoli- 
dated Bdlson  power  plant  project  on  the 
Hudson  Blver,  and  the  Long  Island  Lighting 
Company's  power  plant  in  Northport,  Long 
Island. 

In  both  instances,  apart  from  coaslderat4on 
of  the  merits  of  the  kinds  of  sites  and  plants 
both  giant  utilities  desire,  the  electric  com- 
panies wish  to  string  their  high  voltage  lines 
on  tall  steel  towers  that  wovUd  march  through 
a  wldecut  swath  of  literally  miles  and  miles 
of  woodlands  and  homes.  The  result,  as 
we  all  know  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion, would  produce  an  ugly  blight  of  the 
areas  In  question  and  the  subsequent  crea- 
tion of  gigantic  eyesores  which  man  ar.d 
nature  ItseU  must  cry  out  against  In  dismay 
and  horror. 

As  a  qualified  real  estate  expert.  I  had 
the  prlrUese  of  testifying   without  fee   at 


the  public  heanni^  of  the  Huntington  Zon- 
ing BoiiTd  at  Northport.  Long  Island  in  No- 
vember 19*5.3.  to  the  e.'re<.t  that  the  projected 
steel  towers  and  overhead  power  lines  would 
have  a  deleterious  elTect  on  re.U  estate  values. 
These  hearings  culminated  in  a  decision  that 
LILCO  was  denied  their  application  for  over- 
head electrical  transiniBsion  facilities. 

The  utility  compivny  appealed  the  adverse 
decision  of  the  zoning  board  and  in  an  opin- 
ion (Law  Journal  7  30  64 1  Mr.  Justice 
Munder  upheld  the  decision  that  zoning  and 
realty  valufs  would  be  Irrep.u-ably  diimagcd 
by  hieh-wire  electrical  tran.smisslon  toweTS. 
Subsequently,  I  understand  that  this  de- 
cision was  li.ter  aiTirmed  by  both  the  Appel- 
late Division  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  Slate. 

This  potential  damage  by  the  uti'.ity  com- 
panies to  property  values  concerns  all  private 
home-owners  in  the  nation.  Those  whose 
property  values  would  be  most  affected  are,  in 
large  part,  the  small  realty  owners  whose 
largest  lifetime  investment  and  aspirations 
are  represented  by  the  homes  that  they  have 
bought  with  t.neir  h.ard-earned  and  painstak- 
ingly accumulated  personal  savings  .  .  .  How 
can  the.se  unoreanized  private  cllLzens.  with 
relatively  few  financial  resources,  fight  the 
conditions  that  permit  utility  giants  to  de- 
face an  entire  .'vrea? 

It  Is  in  behalf  of  these  small  private  home- 
owners and  srruiU  conununlties  that  I  come 
before  this  distingaushed  senau>rial  com- 
mittee to  appeal  for  your  help,  guidance,  and 
counsel;  not  so  much  to  help  rittht  the  great 
WTongs  which  have  already  taken  place,  but 
rather  to  prevent  their  continuance  and  re- 
currence all  over  our  nation. 

For  the  most  part,  the  resident,s  and  home- 
owniers  who  must  protest  the  abuses  inn!cte<l 
on  them  by  the  public  utilities  are  ordinary 
working  men  and  women,  small  business 
owners,  commuters  and  mothers  who  have 
not  the  time  left-over  from  earning  a  living 
or  tendlm;  their  families  to  fight  to  defend 
their  rlghta  from  extinction."  Since  vast 
simis  of  money  and  professional  help  are 
required  in  these  long  drawnovit  procedures 
and  court  actions  relating  to  the  •power- 
line"  decisions,  the  average  citizen  finds 
himself  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage,  al- 
most helpless,  before  the  onslaught  of'  the 
power  companies. 

For  the  power  companies  it  Is  another 
story.  They  are  well  able  to  spend  all  the 
monies  necessary  for  court  cost-s  and  public 
hearings;  for  legal  uUent  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  e.xpert  testimony  In  their  own  be- 
half. When  it  suits  their  purpose,  they  band 
together;  as  when  Consolidated  Edison, 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation,  New 
York  State  Electric  and  G.vs  Company, 
Orange  and  Rockland  Utilities  Corporation! 
and  Central  Hudson  and  Electric  Company 
all  filed  petiUons  last  November  1965  with 
the  Appellate  Divi,s!on  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Coiu-t  in  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  and  negate  the  afore- 
mentioned decision  by  Justice  Munder  which 
we  alluded  to  earlier  in  our  testimony. 

You,  distingtUshed  members  of  this  select 
legislative  committee,  m.iy  constitute  a  court 
of  final  and  last  resort  for  the  welfare  of  the 
well-nigh  defenseless  public  interest  In- 
volved. Only  our  government,  in  all  Its 
majesty  and  enlightenment,  has  enough 
money  and  resources  to  regulate  and  control 
the  power  companies. 

In  the  interest  of  f.Or  play,  and  fur  the 
record,  the  proponents  of  ■Underground 
Electrical  Tran.smisslon  Lines,"  do  not  wish 
to  detract  one  ioUi  of  credit  from  the  enor- 
mous accomplishments  of  the  electric  light 
and  power  companies,  private  and  public, 
who  have  played  a  major  role  in  achieving 
our  nation's  greatness. 

In  terms  of  electrical  energy  production, 
America  has  much  to  be  grateful  for.  Ac- 
cording to  studiee  made  by  tlie  Federal  Power 


Commission,  as  of  the  year  1930 — our  nations 
supply  of  electric  power  amounted  to  91.- 
111.548  kilowatt  hours.  By  1962,  the  Federal 
Power  Oommission  estimated  that  the  pro- 
duction of  electrical  energj'.  in  the  United 
States  had  Increased  to  tJie  euomious  tot^U 
of  851.919.989  kilowatt  hoiu-s— which  was 
almost  a  lOOO'r  Increase  in  power  prcKluction 
in  a  period  of  a  little  over  30  yeiu-s.  America 
possesses  about  one-third  of  the  world  s  sup- 
ply of  electric  power  with  about  approxi- 
mately only  6";  of  the  earths  population. 
The  electric  power  and  light  indvi-strv,  there- 
fore, can  proudly  take  a  lions  share  of  the 
credit  for  our  nation's  scientific  and  educa- 
tional advances,  material  comforts,  economic 
progress,  and  industrial  supremacy.  How- 
ever, at  this  point.  I  must  hasten  to  add 
that  the  administration  of  such  enormous 
physical  power  by  the  electric  utilitv  com- 
panies is  also  a  public  trust,  always  in- 
separable from  the  national  Interest. 

In  the  course  of  my  attendance  at  two  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  feasibility  of  "under- 
ground power  transmission  lines,"  I  have 
heard  of  two  recommendations,  which  I 
should  like  to  place  in  the  record,  because  I 
believe  that  they  are  construcUve  to  the 
Issues  that  we  are  considering: 

One:  That  as  a  condition  precedent  for 
new  power  plant  construction,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  should  require  the  under- 
ground transmission  of  electric  power. 

Two:  That  In  the  case  of  already-approved 
surface  power  transmission  lines,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission— given  a  little  hind- 
sight—would not  regard  the  hour  as  too  lat« 
to  make  ameliorative  recommendatiojis  to 
the  electric  utility  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  Commit- 
tee, m  the  experience  and  compassion  of  its 
wisdom  and  public  duties,  will  support  "S- 
2507"  and  "S-2508"— on  which  your  Junior 
colleague.  Representative  Richard  L.  Ot- 
TiNCER,  and  the  gracious  member  of  your  own 
select  Commerce  Committee  Senator  M.^tj- 
RiNE  B.  NrDBERGEH,  have  labored  so  long,  with 
such  Infinite  care,  diligence,  and  patience— 
and  so  mightily. 

It  makes  sense,  I  humbly  urge  vou  to  be- 
lieve with  me,  "to  authorize  a  program  of 
research  regarding  overhead  transmission 
lines  and  their  effect  on  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  citizens,  community  planning 
realty  values,  tax  revenues,  and  the  natural 
zt^T^  ,°^  °"'"  country,"  as  represented  in 
S.  2507"  and  "to  encourage  the  use  of  under- 
ground electrical  power  .  .  ."—as  represented 
in  "S.  2508." 

In  a  short  generation  from  now.  2000  A  D 
projections  indicate  that  our  nation's  popu- 
lation may  double,  reaching  400.000  000 
Electric  power  production  wlU  probably  be 
Increased  tenfold.  No  one  would  want  to  be 
responsible  for  strangling  our  remaining 
free-lands  in  electric  spider-webs  spun  from 
giant  steel  towers,  nor  blighting  growing 
towns  and  villages  with  hideous  overhead 
spans  of  high  tension  cables. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Commerce  Committee,  for  your 
beneficial  efforts  In  legislative  support  of 
the  proposed  constructive  program  for  "Un- 
derground Electrical  Transmission"  for  the 
American  people,  you  will  receive,  not  only 
the  thanks  of  a  grateful  posterity,  but  also 
the  plaudits  of  your  contemporaries,  living 
and  thriving  in  a  modern  world  which  you 
have  helped  to  shape  and  build. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Brener, 
because  of  his  extensive  background  as  a 
real  estate  appraiser  and  coiisultant,  has 
rendered  a  service  to  Congress  in  appear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  testify  on  H.R.  10513  (S.  2507) 
and  H.R.  10514  (S.  2508)  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  his  views  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20,  1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  S.  1160,  the  freedom  of  infor- 
mation bUl;  H.R.  13196,  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Training  Act;  and 
H.R.  15119,  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Amendments  of  1966.  All  of  these 
measures  passed  the  House  last  week, 
but  my  vote  was  unrecorded  due  to  my 
absence  from  the  House  when  the  bills 
were  acted  upon. 

During  this  period  I  was  in  Georgia, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
the  Georgia  Press  Association,  to  meet  a 
commitment  made  several  months  ago 
when  I  was  named  judge  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association's  annual  Better-News- 
papers Contest. 

My  absence  from  the  House  came  at  a 
time  when  it  was  apparent  that  no  very 
controversial  legislation  would  be  up  for 
consideration  and  vote.  These  three 
bills  passed  either  unanimously  or  with 
a  very  small  negative  vote. 

As  you  might  properly  assume  from 
the  reason  for  my  absence,  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  and  pleased  with 
the  passage  of  the  freedom  of  informa- 
tion bUl,  which  originated  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  on 
which  I  serve. 

I  am  also  pleased  at  the  passage  of 
H.R.  15119.  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance amendments  bill,  which  provides 
for  a  long  overdue  modernization  of  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  conpcnsa- 
tion  system. 

These  bills  have  long  been  needed,  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  the  89th  Congress  at  the  time  of  their 
passage. 

As  a  newspaper  publisher  and  radio 
station  manager,  I  have  been  interested 
in  public  access  to  public  records  and 
public  business  since  my  journalistic 
career  began.  As  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Central  Ohio  Professional  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  I  am  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  expressed  in  the  biblical  ad- 
monition that  the  "truth  shall  make  men 
free."  I  am  also  a  supporter  of  Jeffer- 
son's view  suggesting  that,  given  a  choice 
between  government  without  news- 
papers and  newspapers  without  govern- 
ment, I  would  prefer  the  latter. 

If  one  cannot  support  the  principle  of 
the  availability  to  the  public  of  its  gov- 
ernmental records,  as  covered  in  this  bill, 
one  cannot  support  the  principle  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion is  built. 

While  a  I  feel  the  freedom  of  infonna- 
tion  bill  could  still  be  strengthened  in 
some  respects.  I  am  delighted  with  it  as  a 
tremendous  step  In  reaffirming  the  peo- 
ples' right  to  know.  Every  good  journal- 
ist also  rejoices,  because  the  bill  will  make 
easier  the  job  of  the  dedicated,  inquiring 


newspaperman.  It  will  not  prevent 
"government  by  press  release"  or  the 
seductlcHi  of  some  reporters  by  thinking 
that  "handouts"  tell  the  whole  story, 
but  It  does  make  life  a  little  easier  for  all 
of  us  who  just  want  to  get  the  facts,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

While  the  record  will  show  that  I  was 
paired  in  favor  of  all  three  of  these  bills, 
I  did  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  pub^licly  for  them 
and,  in  particular,  for  the  freedom  of 
Information  biU,  which  I  think  is  a  real 
milestone  for  this  Nation. 


Toward  Better  Television 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALD-ORfflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27. 1966 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  public  opinion  polls  have  dem- 
onstrated that  a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  find  television  their  main 
source  of  news,  the  role  of  news  programs 
which  examine  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance becomes  increasingly  vital.  The 
citizen  who  attempts  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed on  issues  and  happenings  around 
the  world  is  confronted  with  a  complex 
task.  For  this  reason,  the  television  net- 
works and  stations  shoulder  a  large  edu- 
cational responsibility. 

News  programs  have  been  among  tele- 
vision's finest  hours  in  the  past,  and  there 
IS  every  indication  that  the  industry  is 
prepared  to  blaze  new  trails  in  the  pub- 
lic affairs  field.  The  National  Broad- 
casting Co.'s  news  division  has 
announced  its  plans  for  the  1966-67  tele- 
vision season  which  contain  some  inter- 
esting Innovations  in  this  expanding  field 
of  programing.  A  newspaper  column  by 
Philip  Kopper  of  the  Washington  Post 
discussing  NBC  News'  plans,  follows: 
Third   Format   Specials:    NBC   News   Plans 

New  Series  in  Pall 

(By  Philip  Kopper) 

With  prime  time  TV  sweating  through  the 
repeats  that  make  summer  longer  and  hotter 
NBC  News  Is  gearing  up  Its  portfolio  of  doc- 
umentaries for  the  coming  year. 

"For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,"  the  net- 
work announced  yesterday,  "NBC  News  will 
produce  TV  documentaries  embracing  more 
than  40  different  subjects  ranging  from  air 
pollution  to  the  state  of  American  Justice. 

The  potentially  Important  Innovation  of 
the  plan  Is  what  NBC  News  president  Wil- 
liam R.  McAndrew  terms  a  "third  format  " 
It  s  designed  to  give  "Increased  flexlbllitv  In 
covering  a  stOTy." 

The  documentaries  envisioned  In  this  In- 
formal series  will  focus  on  topics  of  Imme- 
diate Importance.  These  programs  will  be 
produced  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  and 
wlU  be  aired  while  the  topic  is  still  of  major 
interest.  However,  like  all  documentaries 
they  win  be  aimed  at  giving  a  broader  pic- 
ture of  the  subject  than  nightly  spot  news- 

C&SqS. 

According  to  McAndrew,  "the  topical  spe- 
cial will  permit  a  serious  examination  of  a 
significant  event  still  In  the  news." 


the  other  documentaries  of  less  immediate 
topical  Unportance.  That  U  to  say  that  the 
network  promises  "a  minimum  of  four  (doc- 
umentaries) a  month."  When  appropriate 
the  "third  format"  will  be  aU-ed.  When  these 
shows  are  not  being  broadcast,  an  "Instant 
special"  on  a  day's  event,  or  one  of  the  long- 
planned  documentaries  wUl  Uke  ite  place 

Among  these  latter  topics  are  air  safety, 
cancer,  "the  domino  nations,"  state  govern- 
ment. American  morality,  space,  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  1956,  Russia,  Bucking- 
ham Palace  and  American  artists.  There's 
also  a  "'White  Paper"  on  organized  crime 
scheduled  for  Aug.  25,  that's  being  produced 
by  Fred  Freed  who  created  the  marathon 
Foreign  Policy  White  Paper  last  year. 

About  half  of  NBC's  documentaries  will  be 
broadcast  during  prime  time  hours  on  week- 
nights,  preempting  regular  programs  The 
other  half  will  be  aired  from  6:30  to  7:30 
p.m.  Sundays,  alternating  with  the  Bell 
Telephone  Hour. 

Fifteen  production  teams  will  work  on 
the  programs  that  wUl  be  broadcast  on  a 
regular  basis  starting  Sept.  11. 


These    "third    format"    programs    will    be 
dovetailed   In  the  broadcast   schedule   with 


Community    Leadership    Conference    on 
Neighborhood  Preservation  and  Renewal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  I  had  the  honor  of  cosponsoring 
with  New  York  University,  a  conference 
on  neighborhood  preservation  and  re- 
newal in  my  district. 

The  response  to  the  conference  was 
excellent,  and  many  of  its  aspects  are  I 
believe,  of  general  interest. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  a  report  on 
the  conference,  including  my  introduc- 
tion and  the  section  on  the  panel  on 
housing. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy's  keynote 
address  appeared  in  the  April  6  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record;  other  sec- 
tions of  the  report  are  in  process  of  com- 
pletion and  will  appear,  pursuant  to 
unanimous  consent,  in  subsequent  issues: 
CoMMTTNrrr  Leadership  Conferznck  on 
Neighborhood  Preservation  and  Renewal 

INTRODUCrriON 

On  Saturday,  April  2,  1966,  a  Community 
Leadership  Conference  on  Neighborhood 
Preservation  and  Renewal  was  held  at  the 
University  Heights  Campus  of  New  York 
University, 

New  York  University,  one  of  several  uni- 
versities located  In  the  23d  Congressional 
District,  was  ideally  situated  to  help  bring 
the  many  community  groups  together 
James  Hester,  the  President  of  New  York 
University,  had  offered  the  facilities  of  the 
University  as  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Conference, 
and  a  committee  of  community  leaders  ai:d 
members  of  the  University  faculty  had  been 
organized  to  plan  the  Conference  and 
arrange  for  the  speakers. 

I  want  once  again  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion—to New  York  University  for  contribut- 
ing so  much  to  the  success  of  the  Confer- 
ence: to  the  Conference  Committee  for  their 
splendid  planning  and  arrangements;  to  the 
Plenary  Session  speakers,  the  panelists  and 
the  chairmen  for  their  significant  contri- 
butions; to  the  many  person  who  served  as 
hostesses  and  ushers  and  otherwise  assisted 
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In  the  conduct  of  the  Conference  itself:  to 
the  session  "rapportexirs"  and  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Frey,  Chairman  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, for  their  Invaluable  worlc  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  repon;  to  the  115  com- 
munity organizations  that  participated  in 
the  Conference,  and  most  of  all  to  the  more 
than  1.000  Bronx  neighbors  who  attended 
and  took  part  and  thereby-  demonstrated 
their  active  concern  for  the  community. 
I 

The  communities  of  the  23rd  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent,  share  with  the 
other  communities  of  the  city  the  problem 
of  creating  and  maintaining  a  wholesome  en- 
vironment for  their  residents. 

Each  community,  as  well  as  the  city,  must 
constantly  deal  with  such  basic  questions  as: 

How  can  we  keep  sound  housing  from  de- 
teriorating? 

What  steps  can  we  take  to  prevent  our  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  the  urban  blight  that 
has  spread  through  so  many  of  America  s  big 
cities? 

How  can  we  encourage  construction  of  ad- 
ditional housing  units,  particularly  at  the 
middle-Income  level? 

How  can  we  add  a  little  greenery  and  a 
little  open  space,  so  that  children  will  have 
playgrounds  and  senior  citizens  places  for 
rest  and  recreation? 

And,  perhaps  most  Important  of  all.  how 
can  we  make  oiu-  communities  safer — safer 
for  the  children  in  the  playgrounds,  safer  for 
wives  out  visiting  with  the  neighbors,  and 
safer  for  the  senior  citizens  who  wants  to  sit 
an  extra  hour  In  the  part  in  the  evening? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  were 
posed  to  me  when  I  first  took  office,  by  In- 
dividuals and  groups — from  WlUlamsbrldge 
and  Tremont,  Pelham  Parkway  and  Fordham, 
Rlverdale  and  University  Heights. 

As  I  studied  these  problems  more  closely. 
several  things  became  clear: 

1.  Although  a  Congressman  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  Federal  matters,  and  in  fact 
has  little  real  power  to  solve  the  local  prob- 
lems of  individuals  or  community  groups,  the 
Congressman  from  this  District  should  play 
a  major  role  In  some  of  these  areas  of  com- 
munity activity. 

2.  There  was  great  confusion  and  overlap- 
ping among  community  groups  active  in  the 
Congressional  District.  Often  several  groups 
would  be  working  on  the  same  project  in- 
dependently. (The  lack  of  a  daily  Bronx 
newspaper  has  not  made  the  Job  of  civic - 
minded  groups  any  easier.) 

3.  Many  people  had  given  up  working  on 
civic  projects  because  of  the  frustration  they 
lelt  when  forced  to  deal  with  the  City  bureau- 
cracy, and  others  in  leadership  positions  also 
reported  a  sense  of  despair  when  dealing  with 
the  City  administration.  They  felt  that  de- 
cisions affecting  their  community  were  made 
downtown,  far  beyond  their  reach,  and  by 
people  who  had  little  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular neighborhood  problems. 

How  does  one  make  a  suggestion  or  lodge  a 
protest?  How  can  one  be  sure  that  his  voice 
will  be  heard? 

The  concept  of  this  Conference,  therefore. 
grew  out  of  a  hope  that,  by  bringing  together 
those  who  are  active  and  Interested  in  civic 
and  conam unity  work,  and  by  discussing  tools 
and  techniques  which  are  available,  we  could 
become  more  effective  In  our  flght  for  a  better 
city. 

By  bringing  the  many  active  organizations 
together,  along  with  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment at  various  levels.  I  hope  that  an  im- 
portant dialogue  could  be  begun,  out  of 
which  some  new  and  fresh  Ideas  would 
emerge,  ^jedally  Important  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government's  role  and 
iKnw  the  community  could  best  take  advan- 
tage of  the  new  tools  and  programs  which  the 
Federal  Oovernment  has  develop>ed  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  big  cities. 


In  studying  the  transcripts  of  the  Plenary 
Session  and  the  panels  that  followed,  several 
general  observations  can  be  made. 

Most  cf  the  people  who  attended  were  con- 
cerned with  preserv.ition  and  growth.  This 
was  in  marked  rontra.s;  to  the  obsession  with 
decay  which  often  pre'.  .iiIs  at  conferences  in 
other  parrs  of  the  City.  We  have  a  scries  of 
thriving  communities  in  the  2:3rcl  District, 
and  people  want  to  ke<>p  them  that  way. 

The  participants  were  concerned  with  the 
failure  of  City  ser^ices  to  keep  pace  with  the 
tremendous  expansion  and  growth  of  the 
North  Bronx.  They  were  concerned  that 
they  were  the  forgotten  people  of  modern 
iirb.in  Ameru'.i— to<j  high  in  income  to  qual- 
ify for  Federal  assistance  in  maintaining 
their  community  plant,  but  not  wealthy 
enough  to  provide  the  needed  facilities  them- 
selves. They  were  crncerned  that,  despite 
the  effortci  of  the  City  Administration,  our 
City  cannot  be  made  safe  and  secure.  They 
were  p.irticularly  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  the  aged — quite  naturally,  since  one  out 
of  every  seven  persons  in  the  District  is  over 
sixty-five. 

The  balance  of  this  Report  consists  of  a 
summary  of  the  statements  made  by  the  prin- 
cipal participants,  together  with  an  appen- 
dix that  contains  the  toxt  of  Senator  Ken- 
NECY's  Keynote  Address  and  a  list  of  the  par- 
ticipating organizations. 

Jonathan    B.   Bingham. 

Panel   on   Housing 

Th;.s  p.mel  was  chaired  by  State  Senator 
Harri.son  J.  Croldln.  Senator  Goldin  opened 
the  discu.-ision  by  pointing  out  how  housing 
patterns  withiii  a  city  or  community  oUen 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  many 
of  the  other  types  of  problems  that  urban 
centers  have  to  face. 

Senator  Coldin  was  followed  by  the  first 
panelist.  Judah  Grlbetz,  a  former  Commis- 
sioner in  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Buildings  Mr  Grlbetz  directed  his  remarks 
to  the  problems  of  code  enforcement  and 
maintenance  of  .sound  housing.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  mere  inspection  of  hard-core 
slum  buildings,  no  matter  how  vigorously  en- 
forced. Is  not  enough  to  control  decay  or  to 
improve  and  I'p-grade  neichborhoixis.  '  What 
Is  required  is  the  demolition  of  these  anti- 
quated structuers  and  their  replacement 
with  modern  housing  Mr.  Gribetz  also 
commented  on  the  present  Inspection  system, 
noting  that  the  etTectiveness  of  existing  City 
agency  programs  is  limned  by  the  fact  that 
housing  prr>blems  are  usually  not  attended 
to  by  the  City  unle.ss  and  until  the  tenant 
himself  initiates  a  complaint. 

Profes.sor  Frank  Grad,  of  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School,  followed  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Columbia  Report  on  Code  En- 
forcement which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
City.  Professor  Grad  was  particularly  con- 
cerned with  developing  tp<:hniques  for  mak- 
ing the  City  inspection  process  more  etfec- 
tlve.  In  the  past,  he  stilted,  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  housing  field  relied  on  the 
"criminal  process.  "  1  e.  bringing  negligent 
landlords  Into  court.  All  too  often  this  tech- 
nique failed.  The  landlords'  violations  were 
viewed  as  non-crime  crimes"  by  the  courts, 
and.  although  fines  were  imp>o.sed.  the  build- 
ings were  seldom  properly  repaired  or  im- 
proved. This  meant  that,  in  effect,  the  ten- 
ant was  the  one  who  obtained  no  relief. 

Professor  Grad  urged  instead  that  a  totally 
new  approach  be  tried  He  suggested  that 
housing  violations  be  treated  through  the 
civil  process,  hoping  thereby  to  Involve  land- 
lords, tenants  and  City  agencies,  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  repairs  rather  than  settle  for 
fining  the  landlords. 

Professor  Grad  suggested.  In  addition,  that 
through  "In   rem"  Jurisdiction,  either  by  a 


separate  housing  court  or  a  separate  division 
of  existing  coiu-ts.  it  would  be  possible  to 
proceed  directly  against  the  buildings  con- 
cerned if  the  landlord  could  not  be  found. 
Professor  Grad  also  favored  per  diem  penal- 
ties to  be  imposed  for  each  day  that  viola- 
tions go  uncorrected. 

I.  D.  Robblns.  former  President  of  the  City 
Club  of  New  York  and  a  prominent  builder, 
discussed  the  problems  of  both  code  enforce- 
ment and  new  coasiruclion.  He  urged 
passage  of  new  laws,  and  new  methods  for  tlie 
training  of  building  Inspectors.  He  then 
directed  his  remarks  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional middle-income  he  using,  and  suggested 
that  considerably  more  building  could  be 
undertaken  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Mitchell-Lama  laws.  Mr.  Robbins  suggested 
that,  in  developing  plans  for  new  middle- 
income  building,  we  think  in  terms  of  large- 
scale  construction  such  as  1000-unit  dc.  elop- 
ments.  He  further  urged  that  such  con- 
strviction  be  limited  to  6-story  buildings 
rather  than  high-rise  apartments,  since  the 
co.st  of  the  lower  buildings  is  25"^:  less  (If 
construction  is  to  be  kept  at  6-story  buildings 
in  order  to  minimize  cost,  building  must 
obviously  be  undertaken  on  vacant  or  inex- 
pensive land.  Many  people  have  suggested 
the  use  of  underutilized  industrial  slums  for 
this  type  of  construction.) 

Mr.  Robbins  also  spoke  in  f.ivor  of  the 
Federal  Government  providing  funds,  at  lox 
interest  rates,  for  new  construction  as  well 
as   for  rent  subsidies. 

During  the  period  following  the  panelists' 
statements,  a  suggestion  was  made  from  the 
avidlence  that  all  public  housing  have  the 
same  facilities.'  and  that  occupancy  be  based 
upon  need  without  regard  to  income.  The 
rent  scale  for  such  housing  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Income  of  the  particular 
family. 

It  was  also  agreed  by  the  panel  that  there 
is  no  particular  advantage  in  having  the 
City  own  and  attempt  to  operate  the  existing 
slum  buildings. 


Pittsburgh  Airman  Writes  Inspiring  Poem 
on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Air- 
man Norman  F.  Hugley  of  my  own  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  now  stationed  at  Eg- 
lin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  is  the  author  of 
an  inspiring  poem  published  by  the  Play- 
ground Eteily  Ne'ws,  Fort  Walton  Beach, 
Fla..  June  20,  1966.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  place  Airman  Hug- 
ley's  poem  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Thb  'Vietnam  Soldier 
(By  A3c.  Norman  P.  Hugley) 
With  blood  and  guts  and  sweat  and  pain 

We  live  this  day  to  flght  again. 
What  cause  is  this  that  makes  men  fight. 

To  give  up  life  and  stalk  the  night? 
With  friend  and  foe  on  either  side. 

And  yet  with  whc«n  does  one  confide? 
Each  frightened  youth  his  role  to  play. 

Yet  few  are  men— What  cause  have  they? 
A  battle  fought  on  foreign  sod. 

The  blood  stained  fields  where  boys  have 
trod — 
What  cause  has  life  when  men  must  die, 

To  shield  a  sin,  uphold  a  lie? 
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Where  love  is  fostered  In  each  heart. 

And  tears  are  shed,  as  friends  must  part. 
Tlie  time  moves  slow,  the  battles  cease; 

To  come  again  and  end  the  peace. 
And  in  the  calm  the  eye-lids  raise. 
To  seek  a  God  and  ask  his  praise. 
What  hath  we  done  to  earn  this  pain, 

Tlie  cursed  life  of  crimson  stain. 
And  how,  or  Lord,  will  this  day  end? 

With  heated  lead?    Without  a  friend? 
Our   world   is  small,   it's   depth   is   shallow. 
Upon  this  land  which  death  doth  hallow— 
A  mother  weeps  for  one  so  dear; 

As  strangers  find  him  lying  here. 
Another  heart  no  more  shall  beat. 

Its  courage  ending  in  defeat. 
For  what's  the  value  of  this  waste 

When  men   make  war   through   fear   and 
haste- 
Yet  others  died  that  we  may  be. 

The  men  to  keep  our  nation  free 
Do  we  not  owe  them  sweat  and  pain?  - 

As  so  their  death  be  not  in  vain. 
For  how  are  we  to  tell  our  own. 

We  lived  and  fought  and  died  alone. 
That  they  may  live  where  men  are  free. 

The  land  of  our  Democracy. 
How  s.ad  our  world  when  men  sUnd  by 

.And  watch  another  nation  die. 
For  in  a  world  of  wrong  and  right 

Some  men  must  die  and  some  m-ast  fight. 
But  in  the  end  the  wars  will  oease 
And  all  men  know  eternal  peace  - 
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LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 

IHE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  United  States 

Title  44.  Section   181.  Congre.ssional 
Record;   arra.vgement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing   shall   have   control   of   the   ar- 
rangement   and    style    of   the    Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
;<ction  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of    Congress    and   at    the   close    thereof 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  5  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section   182b.  Same;    illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20 
1936,  c.  630,   5  2,  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery  of  the   Congressional   Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,   Representatives,   and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record  —r\\e 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Lssues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style—The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
.speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
m  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  ei/^-polnt 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shaU  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  lUllo  or  black  type  nor 
Words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 


used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  In  >.he  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
'Withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  nc 
case  Will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
•will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
si.x  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6  Notation  of  withheld  remarka  —Jt  man- 
tiscript  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public    Printer   will    insert    the    words    "Mr. 

addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 

mltt.ee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendl.x."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  h«s  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
tinlcss  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections— The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee:' 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congre.ssional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  .said  report  or  print  h.as  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record  —When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
the  CONGRE.SSIONAL  RECORD.  In  7' j -point  type; 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Concres- 
iMONAL  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension   from    the   copy    su'r.mltted    by    the 
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Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
IS  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Recorus 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  co-'^t.—So  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend  his  remarks   unless   the   manuscript   is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must   be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not    apply    to    excerpts    from    letters,    tele- 
grams,  or  articles  presented   in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.    For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.    The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter    submitted    for    the    Congressional 
Record   which    is    in    contravention    of    this 
paragraph 

12.  Official  Reporters— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suiUble  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
or  credit  (US  Code,  title  44.  sec  150  d 
1939i.  '   ^' 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
-Senators  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wlU  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  mav  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record 
with  Mr,  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $150  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprlnt«  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thla 
office. 
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President's  Successes  in  Area  of  Forei^ 
Policy  Point  to  New  Era  in  World 
AfiFairs 


Appendix 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1966 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speak- 
er despite  some  criticism,  President 
Johnson  has  moved  steadfastly  ahead 
with  a  reasoned,  creative  foreign  policy 
that  IS  now  bearing  fruit  around  the 
globe.  Life  magazine  in  its  current  issue 
takes  a  searching  look  at  the  results  of 
this  foreign  policy  and  concludes  that 
there  ts  reason  for  optimism  in  virtuaUy 
every  area  of  the  world. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord because  of  Its  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  its  broad  general  interest  to 
the  American  people. 
The  article  follows: 

L.B.J.'s:  Foreign  Policy  Successes 
The  Johnson  administration  has  been 
looking  for  fresh  Ideas  and  initiatives  In  for- 
eign policy.  Examples  are  the  President's 
e.spousal  of  a  '■summit  meeting"  of  Latin 
American  leaders  and  of  regional  develop- 
ment programs  in  Africa.  Others  probably 
lie  ahead.  Some  WlUte  House  advisers  exude 
a  new  mood  of  resolute  optimism.  John- 
son's critics  dismiss  all  this  as  an  "exercise 
in  rhetorical  rejuvenation"  or  attribute  it  to 
the  White  House  fears  of  the  coming  congres- 
sional elections  based  on  Johnson's  own  bad 
showing  In  recent  polls.  Yet  a  glance  at  the 
major  sectors  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  will  show 
that  a  measure  of  optimism  is  not  out  of 
place. 

Let  us  start  with  Europe.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  D-day  last  fortnight,  peace  in 
Europe  had  lasted  one  day  longer  than  it  did 
between  World  Wars  I  and  n.  As  it  passed 
this  milestone  Europe  had  less  reason  to  ex- 
pect another  war  than  at  any  time  since  the 
C^ld  War  began.  This  despite  De  Gaulle's 
efforts  to  dismantle  NATO.  Even  De  GauUe 
counts  on  the  natural  coherence  of  the  At- 
lantic world,  and  lU  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella 
for  ultimate  security.  Meanwhile  the 
changes  In  NATO  are  echoed  by  Assures  In 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  the  so-called  "satel- 
lites" of  Eastern  Europe  show  increasing 
Independence  of  Moscow. 

In  Asia  there  Is  a  grisly  war,  but  it  is  not 
a  very  dangerous  one  either  to  the  U  S  or 
to  world  peace.  Moreover,  the  news  from 
Vietnam  is  so  much  better  than  a  year  ago 
that  Johnson  and  McNamara  ought  to  be 
taking  bows  Instead  of  brick-bats  The 
fierce  battle  in  the  central  highlands— a 
spoiling  attack"  on  General  Giap's  North 
Vietnamese  troop  concentrations— Is  an- 
other sign  that  the  Initiative  has  moved  to 
U.S.  and  Vietnamese  forces.  The  casualty 
ratio;  the  enemy  desertion  rate;  the  In- 
creased mobility,  firepower  and  morale  of 
Westmoreland's  troops,  aU  Justify  hla  con- 
fidence that  he  can  handle  the  "monsoon 
offensive"    which    Glap    may    be    preparing 


Even  the  Saigon  political  situation  looks 
more  stable  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Ky  directory. 

Red  China  Is  going  through  a  purge,  the 
first  major  split  In  its  leadership  since  the 
Mao  regime  took  power.  It  may  signal  the 
end  of  that  regime  and  its  successor  may  be 
less  bellicose  and  more  concerned  with 
China's  enormous  internal  problems.  Mao- 
ism has  lost  all  Influence  in  Indonesia 
whose  new  leaders  have  Just  terminated 
Sukarno's  insane  war  on  Malaysia  and  seem 
to  be  steering  their  unfortunate  country 
back  to  ways  of  order  and  sense. 

Indeed  a  new  Asia  Is  beginning  to  take 
shape.  Perhaps  its  birthplace  will  be  re- 
corded as  Seoul,  the  capital  of  an  even 
bloodier  war  than  Vietnam's  only  15  years 
ago.  In  Seoul  last  week  the  foreign  minis- 
ters of  nine  free  Asian  and  Pacific  countries 

Japan,  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  the 
Philippines,  South  Vietnam,  Malaysia,  Aus- 
tria and  New  Zealand— met  to  discuss  their 
mutual  desire  to  cooperate  on  trade,  de- 
velopment and  other  common  problems.'  For 
the  first  time  the  new  men  of  Asia  (as  Thai 
Foreign  Affairs  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  put 
it)  "are  getting  together  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  any  of  the  former  colonial 
powers."  The  initiative  came  from  the  proud 
leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  a  successful 
new  nation  (economic  growth  rate  almost 
eight  percent  a  year)  anxious  to  assert  its 
Asian  Identity. 

This  new  free-Asian  regionalism  is  in- 
digenous, not  made  in  America,  and  it  is 
welcomed  by  U.S.  poUcy  makers.  The  US 
role  Is  mainly  to  give  It  financial  and  tech- 
nical aid,  as  through  the  Mekong  Basin  proj- 
ect and   the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

In  Latin  America  our  main  regional  agen- 
cies are  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  In  what 
was  widely  criticized  as  his  major  blunder 
President  Johnson  broke  the  letter  of  the 
non-intervention  treaty  on  which  the  0_A.S 
was  founded  when  he  unilaterally  sent  over 
22,000  U.S.  troops  to  queU  the  Dominican 
rebellion  of  April  '65.  That  "blunder"  does 
not  look  so  bad  today. 

Johnson  intervened,  so  he  said  at  the  time 
solely  to  save  lives  and  to  assure  a  free  elec- 
tion. He  has  succeeded  in  both.  His  Inter- 
vention enabled  the  O.A.S.  to  take  control 
of  the  troope  of  six  nations  (mostly  US) 
that  have  kept  subsUntlal  peace  for  a  year 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  O.A  S  picked 
the  provisional  president,  Garcia-Godoy 
whose  disinterested  Integrity  made  the  re- 
cent election  possible.  O.A.S.  oversaw  the 
voting  and  can  now  withdraw  its  remaining 
8.000  soldiers  as  soon  as  the  new  president- 
elect, Joaquin  Balaguer,  agrees. 

Balaguer  campaigned  on  a  promise  of 
civU  peace,  and  the  Dominicans,  especially 
the  rural  women,  supported  him  with  a 
landslide.  One  can  even  hope  that  the  Do- 
minicans, despite  their  long  history  of  vio- 
lence and  tyranny,  are  now  on  the  road  to 
successful  self-government.  Hats  should  be 
off  to  Garcla-Godoy,  to  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  O.A.S.,  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  to 
all  others  who  made  possible  this  success 
story  (knock  wood)  to  inter-American 
diplomacy. 

And  not  Just  diplomacy.  Democracy  also 
had  a  victory.  The  right  of  a  people  to 
choose  their  own  government  Is  the  essential 
principle  at  issue  In  our  struggle  with  Com- 
^^Jf^"^.,.  Whenever  a  people  freely  exerts 
that  right,  our  aide  scores  a  political  victory 
or  a  kind  that  our  adversaries  can't  answer 


An  even  more  crucial  election  Is  schedu'ed 
in  Vietnam  In  September.  Some  U  S  policy 
makers  are  gloomy  about  it,  since  the  Vlet- 
cong  will  try  to  sabotage  it  and  the  Buddhists 
tlireaten  not  to  parUclpate.  Yet  the  very 
prospect  of  an  elecUon,  and  Marshal  Ky's 
evidently  serious  preparations  for  it  have 
already  strengthened  the  directory.  The  U  S 
has  every  reason  to  choer  the  plans  for  this 
election.  It  could  well  result  in  the  first 
broad  popular  base  for  a  government  in 
fc:Ugon.  and  so  miike  the  political  side  of  the 
w;ir  as  hopeful  as  the  military. 

Johnsonian    foreign    policy    has    not   been 
uniformly  successful,  nor  should  it  get  credit 
for  all  Its  own  recent  good  news.    But  neither 
has   it  been   the  series  of  disasters  some  of 
Johnson's    critics    love    to    wallow    In       We 
must  be  doing  something  right,  for  aggres- 
sion is  being  contained,  regional  institutions 
of  order  are  developmg,  some  new  countries 
are  thriving,  and  there  is  even  a  little  per- 
meation  cf   the   Iron   Curtain    (as   in   Willy 
Brandt's  East- West  German  conversations) 
If  Johnson  Is  serious  In  his  talk  of  new  initia- 
tives in  foreign  policy,  the  time  is  opportune 
He  should  Ignore  the  polls  when  he  knows 
that  a  policy  is  the  right  one.  such  as  his 
attempt   at   bridge-building  in   Eastern  Eu- 
rope.     The     little     outcropplngs     of     sense 
decency   and   hope   now   visible   around   the 
world    prove    that    good    pollclec    sometimes 
have  their  reward.    And  there  are  ample  op- 
portunities ahead  for  U.S.  policy  to  continue 
trying  to  make  the  world  at  least  somewhat 
safer  both  for  democracy  and  for  diversity. 


More  Intrusions  on  Businessman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  TliE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1966 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  May  31 
edition  of  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va  News- 
Register  entitled  "More  Intrusions  on 
Businessman." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appea- 
dix  as  follows: 

More   Intrusions   on   Businessman 
ln_  this   day   of   massive   intervention   and 
reguiation    by    Government,    the    business- 
man s  lot  Is  not  a  happy  one. 

From    all    indications    his    future    appears 
more  bleak  than  ever  and  even  the  smaller 
business  in  the  smallest  town  mav  soon  feel 
a  still  heavier  hand  of  the  Washington  bu-    ■ 
reaucrat. 


Already  passed  by  the  House  and  now  be- 

hu?  t  !.^°f  ^  °^  ^^'^  ^""^^  States  is  a 
bill  to  substitute  a  new  Pair  Employment 
section  for  the  present  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act  enacted  In  1965.  Very  little 
public  discussion  has  been  heard  of  this  pro- 
pasal  which  would  strip  away  more  of  our 
precious  freedom  and  make  Government  a 
powerful  and  influential  partner  of  business 
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Fundamentally  the  Idea  behind  the  exist- 
ing provision  of  the  Act  and  the  new  one 
under  consideration  la  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation In  employment  because  of  race,  color. 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin.  It  is  another 
attempo  to  achieve  human  betterment 
through  force  which  only  creates  more  ran- 
cor and  more  resentment. 

Presently  the  law  applies  only  to  those 
firms  and  Individuals,  employing  25  or  more 
persons  but  the  bUl  now  under  considera- 
tion would  extend  Government  control  to 
take  In  an  employer  with  as  few  as  eight 
persons.  This  would  expand  another  totali- 
tarian form  which  believes  all  means  of 
•amlng  a  living  are  the  specific  property  of 
government.  But  even  more  alarming  is  the 
suggested  provision  which  would  place  the 
matter  of  alleged  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment In  the  handfl  of  a  politically  ap- 
pointed and  politically  oriented  comjnlsslon 
rather  than  allow  for  the  Judicial  process. 
The  so-called  Equal  Etoployment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  would  make  a  finding  pnd 
band  down  the  penalties.  And  the  com- 
plaint could  be  brought  not  only  by  the 
person  allegedly  aggrieved,  as  presently  Is  the 
case,  but  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
operations  of  the  Commission  would  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

While  we  are  a  firm  believer  In  fair  and 
reasponsible  employment  practices  we  do  not 
believe  the  Government  has  the  right  to  sit 
with  a  businessman  and  direct  his  employ- 
ment. When  an  individual  risks  his  own 
capital  In  business  it  Is  his  capital  which 
Is  at  stake  and  it  Is  not  a  matter  of  public 
concern  that  he  fall  or  not  fail.  The  pre- 
rogative should  be  entirely  his  and  whom- 
ever he  employes  Is  an  important  part  of  bis 
success  or  failure.  The  proprietor  of  a  busi- 
ness Is  entitled  to  a  full  responsibility  for 
the  business  venture. 

An  employer  may  decide  without  any 
thought  of  race,  color,  creed  or  sex,  that  he 
does  not  desire  a  certain  person  to  work  for 
blm.  There  are  numerous  reasons  why  an 
employer  may  choose  one  person  over  an- 
other for  a  specific  Job  and  such  reasons  are 
In  no  way  at  all  related  to  prejudice.  But 
under  this  proposed  act  the  person  rejected 
for  the  Job  could  bring  a  complaint  bnsed 
on  discrimination  and  the  employer  is 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  politically  con- 
ceived commission.  Similarly,  a  worker 
flred  by  his  employer  because  of  his  failure 
to  perform  adequately  In  his  Job  could  cause 
Similar  harassment  for  the  employer. 

There  la  only  one  way  for  the  business- 
man to  call  a  halt  to  this  unending  encroach- 
ment of  the  pyderal  government  upon  busi- 
ness and  that  Is  he  must  make  his  voice 
baard  In  Washington.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
him  to  contact  his  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington and  si>eak  out  against  this  gradual 
erosion  of  personal  liberty.  He  should  tell 
his  Congressman  ^d  Senators  that  he  Is 
opposed  to  the  new*  bill  related  to  Pair  Em- 
ployment. 

It  was  once  said  that  experience  teaches 
us  to  b«  most  on  our  guard  to  protect  lib- 
erty when  the  Government's  purpKJses  are 
beneficlent.  We  bad  well  heed  this  advice 
today. 

Hoatc  of  Lords  To  Televise  Sessions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   tLLXIfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday,  June  28, 1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  people  of 
Orest  Britain  have  now  been  given  the 


privilege  of  witnessing  important  sessions 
on  the  floor  of  tlie  House  of  Lords.  The 
venerable  House  of  Lords  of  the  British 
Parliament  on  June  14.  by  the  decisive 
margin  of  56  to  31.  approved  the  televis- 
ing of  various  of  its  sessions.  Only  once 
before  have  television  cameras  been  al- 
lowed— on  April  21.  when  the  House  of 
Commons  recorded  the  summoning  of  its 
Members  to  hear  a  speech  civen  by  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  the  ad- 
Joining  the  House  of  Lords. 

Some  weeks  ago.  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  644,  which  would  autliorize 
the  televisinEc  of  important  and  historic 
sessions  of  this  Hou-e  of  Reprc^enlatives. 
subject  to  appro\  al  by  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  by  Uie  minority  leader.  This  reso- 
lution and  other  similar  measures  are 
pending  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
measure  may  be  favorably  acted  upon 
within  a  very  short  time,  with  the  result 
that  the  people  of  America,  and  for 
that  matter  the  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world,  might  witness  var- 
ious of  the  preat  debates  that  occur  in 
this  historic  Chamber. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Hou.se  of  Lords 
should  encourage  early  action  in  this 
body  for  similar  authority  to  televise  ses- 
sions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Equal  in  Death — Unequal  in  Housing 


EXTENSION  or  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF    CC1LOR.\00 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.-\TIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
how it  seems  that  we  pull  the  very  whi.sk- 
ers  of  fate  by  denying,'  the  ncccs.sity  for  a 
fair  housing  law.  How  can  we.  as  a  na- 
tion, ask  the  average  colored  \x>y  to  don 
the  uniform  and  put  his  life  on  the  line  in 
Vietnam,  and  then  deny  him  a  chance  to 
live  in  a  decent  home  when  he  returns? 
For  if  the  promise  of  our  land  is  denied 
to  one  or  any  of  our  citizen.^;,  it  becomes, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  a  nullity  for  all.  The 
following  editorial  from  the  Denver  Post 
presents  the  case  succinctly. 

Nation  Need.s  a  Fair  Housing  Law 

Elsewhere  on  this  page.  Columnist  Joseph 
AIsop  reports  on  how  expanding  Negro 
ghettos  are  certain  to  chnnge  the  face  of 
most  of  America's  lar^e  cities,  "if  present 
trends  continue  ■  What  Alsop  doesn't  say 
Is  that  the  only  thine  that  can  change  those 
trends  Is  a  n.-itional  fair  housing  law. 

Such  a  law  won't  make  any  diiTercnco  In 
Colorado — we  aiready  have  a  stronger,  more 
effective  law  than  any  Congress  Is  likely  to 
pass.  It  won't  even  make  much  physical 
difference  for  several  yefirs  in  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  What  it  could  do  is  make  far- 
reaching  change  possible — eventualiy^ — and 
Improve  the  nation's  racial  climate  Uiune- 
dlately. 

A  potential  national  fair  horislng  law  Is 
contained  in  Title  IV  of  the  1966  civil  rights 
bill  now  pending  In  Congress.  It  is  not 
much  of  a  law.  In  fact,  it  Is  downright 
laughable  to  hear  congres.<:men  say  It  must 
be  weakened  in  order  to  pass. 

Principal  means  of  enforcement  would  be 
civil  suits  filed  by  those  who  believe  they 
have  been  victims  of  discrimination.     Can 


anyone  imagine  the  average  Negro  ghetto- 
dweller  filing  a  civil  suit  against  someone 
who  refused  to  rent  or  sell  him  a  home? 
Particularly  when  the  amount  of  damages 
he  could  collect  is  limited  by  the  law  to  $500? 
In  most  of  the  nation,  even  if  a  Negro  com- 
plainant won,  that  $500  wouldn't  cover  his 
legal  fees.  If  a  court  awarded  less  than  the 
legal  maximum  damages,  a  Negro  home- 
seeker  could  easily  lose  his  shirt  while  win- 
ning his  case. 

Hi>w  much  weaker,  we  wonder,  would  op- 
ponents like  to  have  that  law? 

Actually,  if  the  bill  Is  to  do  any  good.  It 
should  provide  for  enforcement  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  or  some  other  federal  agency. 
There  is  a  provision  In  the  bill  permitting 
th"  Justice  Department  to  sue  for  compliance 
wherever  it  detects  a  "pattern"  of  discrimi- 
nation. This  may  be  useful  against  devel- 
opers of  tract  housing 

Presum.ibly  it  was  this  fc.iture  that  led 
William  J.  Levitt,  president  of  the  giant 
home-building  firm  that  has  built  whole  new 
tov.-ns  in  four  Eastern  st;ites,  to  testify  be- 
fore a  Hou^e  Judiciary  subcommittee  that 
the  bill  "woiild  work,  and  work  well."  He 
favors   the  bill — if  It  covers  all   builders. 

But  we  cannot  see  how  the  bill  as  written 
would  really  touch  the  indlvldually-owned. 
used  homes  which  make  up  80  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  housing  market. 

Yet.  the  nation — particularly  its  cities^ 
needs  a  really  effective  fair  housing  law. 
For  the  long  run,  such  a  law  Is  essential  to 
prevent  the  nation's  largest  cities  from  be- 
coming super-ghettos.  (The  law  Itself  will 
not,  of  course,  do  that  job.  But  It  will  so 
widen  the  area  of  freedom  in  housing  that 
education  can  do  the  Job.) 

And  for  the  short  run.  such  a  law  would 
vastly  Improve  the  racial  climate  in  America's 
city  ghettos. 

Colorado,  which  has  had  an  effective  f.iir 
housing  law  for  some  14  months  now,  pro- 
vides proof. 

Nothing  very  spectacular  has  happened  in 
Colorado  as  a  result  ot  that  law.  The  num- 
ber of  Negro  families  who  have  used  it  to 
flee  the  ghetto  can  probably  be  counted  In 
dozens. 

But  the  racial  climate  has  changed.  All 
Negro  families  in  Colorado  now  know  they 
are  free  to  move  "out"  If  they  wish.  So  we 
hear  no  cries  here,  as  we  do  from  places  like 
Watts,  that  "Whltey  has  fenced  us  in."  The 
Colorado  law  now  holds  open  a  safety  valve 
on  Colorado's  urlxin  ghettos. 

It  seems  fair  to  Siiy  that  every  large  Ameri- 
can city  In  the  nation  needs  a  safety  valve 
like  that.  Certainly  they  all  need  .some  way 
to  change  their  precent  ghetto-building 
trends.  And  unless  the  sUates  act  more 
swiftly  than  they  have  so  far,  only  a  national 
law  will  meet  the  need. 


Let  a  Little  Child  Lead  Us?     Who? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OJ'    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  "Per- 
sonally Speaking"  column  of  June  26, 
1966,  Jameson  G.  Campaigne,  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  discusses  a  re- 
cent speech  delivered  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  at  Chatham 
College  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I  have  read 
the  speech  and  It  has  a  degree  of  erudi- 
tion rarely  found  in  public  addresses  by 
oGBcials  of  the  present  administration. 
containing  quotations  from  and  refer- 
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cnces  to  a  number  of  authors  ranging 
from  Plato  to  T.  S.  Eilot. 

Mr.  Campaigne  takes  issue  with  the 
Secretary's  interpretation  of  one  phase  of 
Greek  history.  He  correctly  points  out 
that,  rather  than  things  getting  better 
in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  when  Plato 
wrote  his  concern  over  the  attitude  of 
young  persons  toward  their  elders  in  par- 
ticular and  authority  in  general — a  sit- 
uation that  prevails  today — it  was  only 
one  generation  after  Plato's  remarks 
that  Athenian  democracy  was  dead. 

Using  quotations  from  the  past  is  not 
enough.  'We  must,  as  Mr.  Campaigne 
states,  study  history  as  welL  Other- 
wise, as  the  philosopher  George  San- 
tayana  wrote  in  his  "Life  of  Reason." 
"Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it." 

Let  a  LrrrLE  Chuj)  Lead  Us?    Who? 

(By  Jameson  O.  Campaigne)  * 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
made  a  speech  at  a  girls'  .college  In  Pitts- 
burgh recently. 

The  girls  didn't  walk  out  in  protest  against 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  as  some  of  the  bushy- 
halrod  boys  at  Amherst  did  on  a  slmUar  oc- 
casion. McNamara  started  by  saying;  "The 
era  we  live  In  has  been  called  the  age  of 
protest.  However  ...  it  Is  not  entirely  clear 
who  la  doing  the  most  protesting,  the 
young  people  against  their  elders,  or  the 
elders  against  their  children.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  view  from  the  elders: 

"  Children  today  are  Just  too  soft;  tliey 
have  bad  manners,  contempt  for  authority, 
disrespect  for  their  elders;  talk  too  much 
and  work  too  little  .  .  .  They  contradict  their 
parents,  monopolize  the  conversation  In  front 
of  guests,  have  miserable  table  manners,  a 
slouchy  posture  and  they  tyrannize  tlieir 
teachers.' 

"Now  I  must  confess,"  said  McNamara,  "X 
didn't  read  that  particular  view  in  the  news- 
paf>er.  It  was  WTittcn  by  Plato  In  the  Fifth 
Century  B  C.  If  It  seems  an  unduly  pessi- 
mistic view,  one  can  take  some  small  meas- 
ure of  consolation  In  the  thought  that  by 
Plato's  time  things  seemed  to  have  been 
getting  somewhat  better," 

So  1  suppose  we  should  not  worry  if  our 
children  act  the  way  Plato  described  the  chil- 
dren of  Athens.  After  all,  everything  turned 
out  all  right  for  Athens,  didn't  it? 

It  did?  Within  a  generation  from  the 
time  Plato  spoke.  Athenian  democracy  was 
dead,  Athens'  greatest  philosopher.  Socra- 
tes, was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenian 
mob  for  daring  to  differ  with  the  teachings 
of  his  contemporaries.  Tlie  great  Age  of 
Pericles,  which  existed  when  Plato  made  his 
remarks,  ended  with  the  war  against  Sparta 
which  decimated  and  weakened  the  Athenian 
stat€.  Later  Alexander  the  Great  of  Mace- 
donia finished  off  the  Job  his  father  Philip 
stiirted.  He  conquered  not  only  Athena  but 
all  of  Greece  and  set  off  to  conquer  Asia. 
"The  glory  that  waa  Greece"  disappeared 
Into  ashes  and  never  rose  again.  After  Alex- 
ander came  the  disciplined  phalanxes  of  the 
Roman  Legions.  All  that  survived  of  Greece 
were  fragments  of  Its  literature  and  ruins  of 
its  great  buildings. 

Plato  was  right  in  warning  about  the  moral 
decay  of  Athena.  And  thoee  of  us  who  warn 
against  the  moral  decay  that  seems  to  be  set- 
ting In  in  the  United  States  are  not  just 
scolds  and  crackpots.  We  believe,  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  that  the  United  States  will  "live 
thiough  all  time  or  die  by  suicide."  And 
moral  and  spiritual  decay  mark  the  begin- 
ning cxf  the  suicide  of  nations. 

If  we  ignore  the  lessons  of  history,  or  U. 
like  McNamara,  we  do  not  even  study  It,  w» 
will  repeat  the  failures  of  previous  clvUlza- 
tions. 


Edith  Hamilton,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar 
of  modem  times,  once  wrote:  "Is  it  rational 
that  now  when  young  people  may  have  to 
face  problems  harder  than  we  face,  is  it 
reasonable  that  with  the  atomic  age  before 
them,  at  this  time  we  are  giving  up  the  study 
of  how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  prevailed 
magnmcentiy  In  a  barbaric  world;  and  study 
too  of  how  that  triumph  ended;  how  slack- 
ness and  softness  finally  came  over  them  to 
their  ruin?" 

Even  mighty  America  can  be  brought  to  iu 
knees  if  our  people  grow  slack  and  soft  as 
did  the  Greeks— and  later  the  Romans. 
Cicero  said,  "To  be  Ignorant  of  the  past  is  to 
remain  a  child." 

Great  nations  cannot  be  successfullv  led  bv 
children,  '  ' 
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Where'i  Your  Flag? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP   NEW    JKRSET 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  28, 1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr  Ray 
Bowden,  125  Heck  Avenue,  Ocean  Grove, 
N.J. ,  who  is  a  true  American  in  the  finest 
tradition,  composed  a  poem  several  years 
ago  after  returning  to  his  home  from  a 
Memorial  Day  parade  and  ceremonies. 
Mr.  Bowden  was  concerned  that  patriot- 
ism seemed  to  be  diminishing  as  evi- 
denced by  fewer  homes  and  businesses 
displaying  our  American  flag  on  national 
holidays  and  his  poem  is  the  result  of 
that  anxiety. 

Upon  the  urging  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Bow- 
den had  his  poem  printed  in  placard  form 
with  our  flag  pictured  in  color  in  the 
upper  comers.  These  placards  were 
placed  in  store  windows  and  the  owners 
have  displayed  them  each  Memorial  Day 
since  receiving  them.  Mr.  Bowden  has 
been  happy  to  notice  a  great  increase  in 
flags  flying  throughout  his  area  on 
Memorial  Day  and  other  appropriate 
occasions  and  his  many  friends  feel  that 
this  is  due  largely  to  his  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  patriotism, 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  present  Mr.  Bowden's  poem  for  my 
colleagues  to  read  and  I  know  each  and 
every  one  will  be  Impressed  as  was  I  by 
its  depth  and  sincerity. 
Mr.  Bowden's  poem  follows: 
Where's  Your  Flag? 
Gone  are  the  days  when  the  flag  went  by 
When  hats  were  raised,  with  a  tear  in  the 

eye 
And    hearts   were   sad    with    memories   and 

thought 
At  the  cost  of  which  our  Flag  was  bought. 

Gone  are  the  thoughts  of  great  men  of  deeds 

Pushed  aside  for  the  fiction  and  comics  one 
reads 

How  many  think  of  that  price  wlilch.  was 
paid 

At  the  gates  of  a  heU  that  was  truly  man- 
made? 

■Wake  up.  Americans  I    Both  North  and  South 
Let  the  praise  of  America  come  out  from 

your  mouth. 
Don't  trami^e  the  Colored,  the  ChrisUan  or 

Jew 
Just  remember  forever,  tlie  same  God  made 
you. 


Wake  up  and  think  of  the  bombs  In  the  air 
Let's  all  be  thankful  that  our  flae e  is  STILL 

there. 
For  under  your  Flag  you  have  nothing  to 

fear. 
Tour  country  Is  strong  and  your  God  is  near. 

Are  you  proud  or  ashamed  of  this  emJ>lem  of 

might? 
Are  you  going  to  display  it.  or  keep  it  from 

sight? 
Are  you  proud  of  the  men  who  so  gallantly 

bore  '' 

These  colors  to  victory  on  the  enemy  shore^ 

Do  you  know  the  dead,  and  the  wounded  too 
Who  sacrificed  all  for  this  Flag,  and  you? 
It's  your  Flag  if  you  want  It,  to  fly  or  to  hide 
You  can  show  to  the  world  what  you  have 
inside. 

Never  knowing  defeat,  never  knowing  shame 
Our  flag  files  on  high,  without  blemish  or 

blame. 
Old  Glory,  Old  Glory,  in  Its  beauty  unfurled 
Is  a  symbol  of  peace  and  of  love  to  the  world. 

"Dear  God  of  America,  touch  the  hearts  of 

the  true. 
That    they'll   all    fly   their   colors,   the   Red 

Wliite  and  Blue". 

— Rat  BowDEjf . 


UC'i  Defameri  Face  Hard  Timet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CAl.TFOKtrU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28.  1966 
Mr.    BURTON    of    California.       Mr 
Speaker,  earlier  today  I  joined  in  a  sa- 
lute to  the  University  of  California  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Now  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  following  edi- 
tonal  which  appeared  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  dealing  with  the  recent 
attacks  on  this  great  university: 
UC's  Defamers  Face  Hard  Times 
Ronald  Reagan,  the  actor  and  candidate 
for  the  RepubUcan  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor has  (unwittingly  perhaps)  turned  a 
highly  revealing  light  on  the  quality  of  the 
^supplemental  report"  in  which  the  State 
Senate  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
recently  slandered  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  and  its  student  body 

He  urged  the  committee— from  reasons 
that  are  obvious— to  conduct  hearings  into 
its  charges,  intimations  and  innuendoes  to 
the  effect  that  the  Berkeley  campus  is  a 
refuge  for  communists  and  that  10  per  cent 
of  the  students  are  homosexuals.  Senator 
Hugh  M.  Burns  replied  to  that  request  with 
instant  rejection.  "We  have  serious  reserva- 
tions." he  said,  "about  the  advisability  of 
convening  a  legislative  hearing  In  the  heat 
of  a  political  campaign." 

Tills  is  Grade-A  piffle.  If  the  situation  at 
Berkeley  were  one-tenth  as  foul  and  intol- 
erable as  the  Burns  report  sought  to  paint  it 
a  legislative  investigation  would  be  of  the 
utmost  urgency,  pollUcal  campaign  or  no 
The  history  of  the  committee  suggests  that  If 
Implications  of  the  report  had  substance  and 
could  be  supported  by  any  evidence,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  convened  hearings  spon- 
taneously and  ostentatiously,  with  no  prod- 
ding by  Reagan  or  anybody  else. 

Here,  the  committee  Is  displaying  the  same 
discretion  with  which  it  met  President  Clark 
Kerr's  Invitation  to  make  Its  charges  outside 
the  protection  of  legislative  Immunity.    The 
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comznltt««  lamely  announced  that  Its  Im- 
munity waa  granted  by  statute  and  could 
not  be  waived.  Lawyers  say  they  can  find  no 
bar,  legal  or  moral,  that  prevents  the  chair- 
man or  members  from  repeating  bls  personal 
knowledge,  conviction,  or  belief  what  they 
subscribed  to  as  committee  members  under 
the  umbrella  of  legislative  Immunity. 

While  the  Bums  committee  has  been  con- 
fectlng  Its  wild  allegations  about  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  while  Ronald 
Reagan  has  been  endorsing  the  slander  with 
cries  of  "More,"  competent  professional 
opinion  has  been  solicited  by  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  On  the  basis  of  a 
nationwide  survey  among  4000  educators  and 
administrators,  involving  109  universities, 
the  Council  reports  In  effect  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  the  nation's  most 
distinguished  center  of  graduate  learning. 

It  finds  that  Berkeley  stands  among  the 
nation's  leaders  In  five  significant  categories 
of  learning — the  humanities,  social  sciences, 
biological  sciences,  physical  sciences  and 
engineering — that  ten  of  Its  academic  de- 
partments are  the  nation's  best  In  point  of 
faculty,  that  seven  rank  first  for  effectiveness 
of  graduate  programs,  and  that  only  one  of 
Ita  28  major  departments  ranks  as  low  as 
sixth. 

This  is  the  university  that  the  Burns  com- 
mittee would  have  the  public  believe  is  "a 
deluge  of  fllth"  and  this  Is  the  faculty  and 
administration  that  Ronald  Reagan  wants 
dismissed  as  "responsible  for  its  degradation  " 


Project  Headstart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOTnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  once  again 
the  splendid  Project  Headstart  pro- 
gram— designed  to  help  In  a  concrete 
way  the  culturally  underprivileged  chil- 
dren throughout  our  country — has  begun 
in  my  city  of  New  Orleans.  This  year, 
this  constructive  program  will  reach 
some  3,500  children  in  the  New  OrleanS 
area. 

Project  Headstart  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  antlpoverty  progranr.,  which  is  be- 
ing coordinated  throughout  the  Nation 
by  the  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
This  program  provides  to  culturally  de- 
prived, preschool  age  children  instruc- 
tion and  training  in  basic  hygiene,  de- 
portment, and  personality  development. 

In  the  New  Orleans  area,  some  175 
school  teachers.  36  school  principals,  175 
team  room  mothers.  12  nurses,  and  12 
visiting  teachers  will  take  part  in  Proj- 
ect Headstart  this  summer.  In  addition. 
some  700  volunteers  are  needed  to  assist 
the  professional  staffers  in  their  good 
workJs. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Rosenberg,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  pub- 
lic school  system,  stated  last  week  In  the 
orientation  program  for  professional 
staffers  that  "last  year's  program  has 
proved  that  Project  Headstart  can  make 
a  difference.  The  way  we  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  children  will  deter- 
Eoine  whether  they  become  apathetic. 
Indifferent,  and  Inevitably  school  drop- 
outs, or  whether  they  become  successful 
students  with  a  keen  curiosity  and  Inter- 


est in  learning."  This  is  so  true.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  Project  Headstart  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  finest  means  to  help 
provide  incentive  and  interest  to  these 
less  fortunate  children,  not  only  in  my 
area  of  the  country,  but  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  very  fine  editorial  on 
our  Project  Headstart  program  in  my 
area  by  Mr.  Phil  Johnson,  editorial 
writer  foi-  WWL-TV  station  in  New  Or- 
leans. The  editorial  of  June  6,  1966. 
follows: 

Quite  soon  now  New  Orle.ins  will  begin  for 
the  second  year  one  of  the  most  ambitious, 
far-sighted  and  most  Intelligent  programs 
ever  to  be  undertaken  here  It  is  'Project 
Headstart"  And  as  you  might  remember 
from  l.i,si  summer,  It  is  a  plan  to  introduce 
about  3500  children  of  low  income  areas  in 
New  Orleans  to  pre-school  training^  This 
may  sound  somewhat  like  double  talk  . 
but  It  Isn't.  Pre-school  training.  In  this 
sense,  is  mo.st  important.  Becau.se  it  can 
have  a  definite,  positive  effect  on  lessening 
the  dropout  problem  in  later  years.  And  it 
goes  like  this:  the  idea  is  Vk  introduce  the 
concept  of  schooling  and  education  to  young- 
sters who,  becau.se  of  environment  or  family 
income  difficulties,  have  been  given  no  in- 
centive for  learning.  One  educator  put  the 
problem  this  way:  'One  of  the  great  prob- 
lems is  that  parents  who  have  little  formal 
education  themselves  tend  not  ti^ncourage 
their  children  to  attend  school  Or.  not  to 
make  any  real  educational  effort,  if  they  do." 
Because  of  this,  another  goal  of  "Project 
Headstart  "  is  to  bring  the  parents  to  school 
also  and  give  them  an  Idea  of  what  edu- 
cation can  mean  for  their  children.  It 
has  long  been  thought  that  the  primary 
cause  of  m.my  school  dropi:)uts  was  a  lack 
of  incentive  at  the  very  beginnings  of 
formal  education.  A  child  starts  school 
ill-prepared  to  receive  his  education.  And 
after  several  setbacks,  or  failures,  is  easily 
inclined  to  give  it  all  up  and  quit  alto- 
gether. "Project  Headstart  Vif.pes  to  pre- 
vent tills  by  summer-]orK  pre-school  classes, 
up  to  the  kindergarten  level,  for  youngsters 
four  to  .six.  Tlie  Orleans  Pan.sh  School  Board 
will  conduct  'Project  He.id.stan'  with  funds 
forwarded  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  There  is  one  problem:  volun- 
teers are  needed  to  help  make  the  project 
go  .  .  .  7IK)  volunteers  are  needed  to  help  at 
neighborhood  centers  all  over  New  Orleans 
If  you  can  help  .  .  if  you'd  like  to  .  .  . 
call  the  School  Board  and  volunteer  today. 


A  Man  and  a  Bank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28.  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unusual 
indeed  when  a  man  compiles  a  record 
of  six  decades  of  services  to  a  company, 
44  years  of  which  were  as  president,  but 
that  is  the  record  of  Felix  M.  McWhlrter, 
of  Indianapolis,  who  is  now  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  People's  Bank  &  Trust 
Co. 

I  believe  the  following  editorial  from 
the  June  22,  1966,  Indianapolis  Star  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  an  outstanding  period 
of  service  to  the  city,  both  by  the  bank 
and  by  Mr.  Mc'Whlrter. 


A  Man  and  a  Bank 

Six  decades  of  service  to  a  company,  includ- 
ing 44  years  as  Its  president,  make  quite  a 
record.  That's  the  story  of  Felix  M.  Mc- 
■Whirter,  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
People's  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

The  bank  celebrated  its  75th  anniversary 
Monday,  and  at  the  same  time  honored 
Mc'Whlrter.  He  became  the  bank's  second 
president  in  1915,  holding  that  position  until 
1959.  Meanwhile  he  also  found  time  for 
numerous  civic  responsibilities  and  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Naval  Reserve,  including  active 
duty  throughout  World  'War  II. 

The  bank  Itself  is  a  distinctive  institution 
It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  real  estate  office 
founded  by  McWhirter's  father.  Felix  T..  and 
Is  the  only  bank  in  town  to  go  through  the 
shifting  fortunes  of  the  last  half  century 
without  being  Involved  in  a  merger.  Its 
been  imaginative,  with  a  drive-up  window  in 
1931  and  a  coupon-book  installment  credit 
deixirtment  in  1936.  It  made  the  first  FHA 
Insured  mortgage  in  Indiana,  and  three  years 
ago  brought  back  Saturday  banking  hours 

We  congratulate  both  the  bank  and  the 
man.    They've  helped  Indianapolis  to  grow. 


June  28,  1966 
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Reports  on  Viehiam  Encouraging  as  In- 
dependence Day  Approaches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  28.  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reports  from  Vietnam  have 
taken  on  an  encouraging  tone  of  late 
which  gives  rise  to  cautious  optimism 
regarding  the  outlook  for  a  conclusion 
to  this  conflict. 

In  this  connection,  my  recent  news- 
letter, Capitol  Comments,  discusses  these 
reports  and  their  significance.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  that  Capitol  Com- 
ments be  reprinted  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  believing  it  to  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  Nation 
generally. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
CAPrroL    Comments — Reports    on     Vietnam 

Encouraging    as    Independe.nce    Day    Ap- 
proaches 

(By  Joe  L.  Evinsi 

As  we  approach  Indep>endence  Day  19C6.  it 
is  heartening  to  hear  reports  that  the  tide  is 
running  in  our  favor  in  South  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  Washington — 
supported  by  substantial  commentary  and 
comment  by  officials,  informed  observers  and 
journalists — that  the  corner  has  been  turned 
and  that  the  time  may  be  approaching  when 
North  Vietnam  will  no  longer  be  able  to  sus- 
tain the  rate  of  losses  In  manpower  and 
equipment  that  it  has  been  taking  for  some 
months. 

This  Is  certainly  good  news  for  freedom 
and  for  our  troops  fighting  in  Vietnam.  We 
all  hope  and  pray  that  long  before  the  next 
Independence  Day  arrives,  peace  will  have 
been  attained  and  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
will  have  become  a  part  of  history. 

President  Johnson's  policy  Is  to  stand 
strong  vrtth  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  an  olive 
branch  in  the  other.  He  warned  North  Viet- 
nam again  recently  that  this  nation  will  in- 
crease ita  forces  In  South  'Vietnam — but.  in 
the  same  breath,  he  said  that  a  peaceful 
and  honorable  settlement  will  be  to  the  best 
Intereete  of  all  concerned. 


I  Because  of  the  great  buildup  in  Vietnam 

the  courage,  ability  and  gallant  fighting 
qualities  of  the  American  fighting  man,  there 
Ifi  a  growing  belief  in  Washington  that  the 
initiative  now  resides  with  oxu-  forces.  At  the 
present  time,  our  troops  are  hammering  at 
Vietcong  concentrations  to  destroy  them  be- 
fore the  so-called  '"monsoon  offensive"  can 
be  launched.  Our  forces  are  taking  a  heavy 
toll  of  Communists.  Since  January,  the 
Comniunists  have  lost  an  estimated  23,000 
men — more  than  ten  tunes  the  United  States' 
losses 

President  Johnson  recently  emphasized 
this  comparison  of  losses  with  the  implica- 
tion that  North  Vietnam  camiot  continue  to 
susuiin  this  rate  of  casualties.  Tliereln  lies 
I  the  hope  for  peace.  The  President  also  em- 
phasized that  the  Communists  are  not  de- 
pending upon  their  military  power  to  achieve 
victory.  He  said  they  are  depending  upon 
political  division  and  dissension  in  the 
United  States  and  Saigon  forcing  United 
States  withdrawal.  That,  said  the  President, 
ts  the  factor  that  gives  the  Communists  hope 
for   victory. 

President  Johnson  and  the  Congress,  how- 
ever, have  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  remain  In  South  Vietnam 
until  an  honorable  settlement  is  reached  and 
democratic  self-government  established  In 
that  nation.  There  are  also  strong  Lndlc.^- 
tions  that  the  government  in  Saigon  has 
successfully  withstood  ite  major  Internal 
challenge — and  can  now  devote  Its  fiUl  time 
to  winning  its  war  for  freedom.  This  Is  added 
grounds  for  hop)e  and  optimism. 

As  we  remember  the  Americans  who  fought 
and  died  to  secure  and  preserve  freedom 
since  the  Declaration  -of  Independence  was 
signed  almost  200  years  ago,  we  must  remem- 
ber and  honor  our  servicemen  who  are  now 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  They  are  freedom's 
heroes  of  this  generation. 


Aai47 


of  their  role  and  are  acting  accordingly.  Yet 
evidence  of  shaky  and  spoculaUve  lending 
in  certain  areas  suggests  that  some  bank»— 
and  savings  institutions,  too — ^remain  eager 
for  growth  no  matter  what. 

The  Government,  after  all,  can't  expect  all 
financial  Institutions  to  show  restraint  when 
It  exhibits  so  little  Itself.  The  longer  It  fol- 
ows  its  present  free-spending  course,  the 
greater  the  risk  that  the  eventual  victim  wiU 
not  be  merely  the  housing  or  savings  in- 
dustry, but  the  nation's  entire  economy. 


Open  Letter  to  President  Johnson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 


Tight  Mocey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP    CAUFORNIA 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  27  speaks  volumes  about 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  In 
promoting  the  tight  money  situation 
which  today  is  preventing  builders  from 
getting  mortgage  money  and  buyers 
from  getting  needed  financing  for  home 
purchases.  The  editorial  follows: 
Tight  Monet 

The  tightness  of  the  money  market,  in 
short,  can  only  increase  as  long  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  goes  on  expanding  its 
spending  and  borrowing,  reiying  on  monetary 
policy  as  almost  its  sole  defense  against  in- 
flation. The  Federal  Reserve  System's  steps 
to  curb  bank  credit  growth  up  to  now  have 
been  pretty  cautious,  but  continued  inaction 
eUsewhere  in  Washington  sooner  or  later  will 
force  the  System  to  sterner  moves. 

Monetary  policy  can  accomplish  a  good 
deal.  To  the  extent  that  it  restricte  demand, 
the  inflationary  squeeze  on  manpower  and 
materials  is  eased.  And  after  years  of  super- 
easy  credit"  and  exuberant  expansion,  the 
housing  market  may  profit  from  something 
of  a  breathing  spell. 

It's  unfair  as  well  as  risky,  however,  to  put 
the  anti-lnfiation  task  mainly  on  the  bank- 
ing industry.    Mr.  Laerl  may  be  right  when 
says  most  banks  realize  the  importance 


he 


OF    GEOBCtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  farmer  is  not  happy  with 
his  role.  He  is  tired  of  hearing  propa- 
ganda about  what  the  administration 
has  done  for  him  when  he  has  firsthand 
knowledge  of  what  the  administration 
has  done  to  him.  The  farmer  Is  no 
longer  fighting  for  prosperity  but  rather 
for  survival. 

My  good  friend  Bill  Lanier,  president 
of  the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
has  summed  up  the  complaints  of  farm- 
ers in  an  open  letter  to  President  John- 
son which  was  originally  published  in 
the  G.eorgia  Farm  Bureau  News.  I  com- 
mend this  timely  letter  to  my  colleagues 
so  that  they  may  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  plight  of  American  agri- 
cultui-e : 

I  Reprint    from    tlie    Georgia    Farm    Bureau 
News] 
President's  Report:   An  Open  Letter 
(By  William   L.   Lanier,   GFBP  president) 
De.\r   President  Johnson:    Farmers   have 
seen  where  you  have  backed  the  House  action 
which   would   require   farmers   to   pay   min- 
imum   wages    for   hired    labor.      Under    the 
House  version  this  farmer  requirement  would 
become  effective  with  $1.00  an  hour  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967,  $1.15  cents  an  hour  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1968,  and  $1.30  an  hour  on  February 
1.  1969.     A  farmer  with  lees  than  500  man- 
days  each  4  months  would  be  exempt  from 
the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  President,  farmers  are  aware  that  re- 
gardless of  how  small  they  are  they  have  to 
pay  prevailing  wage  rates,  or  rates  their  larger 
neighbors  pay,  in  order  to  compete  for  hired 
labor.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  you  exclude 
the  small  farmer  is  no  comfort  at  all.  Due  to 
your  action  the  snail  farmer  will  have  to 
p^y  the  higher  rate.  Besides  that,  when  you 
pay  a  set  scale  to  the  less  skilled  hired  farm 
laborer  the  farmer  will  be  forced  to  pay  an 
even  higher  rate  for  the  skUled  hired  farm 
laborer. 

What  we  want  you  to  do  Mr.  President,  is 
to  advise  the  farm  owner  how  he  can  pay 
hired  labor  more  than  he  himself  makes  from 
the  farm.  You  see,  Mr.  President,  the  farm 
owner  himself  realizes  only  90  cents  an  hour 
for  his  own  labor  and  that  of  his  family  witii 
no  return  on  his  Investment,  risk,  and 
management.  Is  the  hired  help  supposed  to 
make  more  than  the  owner  of  the  business 
even  though  the  owner  of  the  business  has 
the  responsibility  for  investment  and  capital 
risk  and  worlis  himself? 

And  another  thing,  Mr.  President,  you  re- 
cently got  on  nationwide  television  to  ad- 
vise and  tell  housewives  of  the  nation  they 


should  be  careful  when  it  comes  to  buying 
food  and  paying  high  prices.  You  Inferred 
Mr.  President,  that  about  80  per  cent  of  In- 
fiation  was  caused  by  high  farm  food  price* 
and  three  metals.  Not  only  did  vou  do  this, 
but  your  administration  ordered  the  military 
to  cut  pork  purchases  by  50  per  cent  because 
the  price  of  pork  was  too  high.  Your  ad- 
ministration ordered  the  elimination  of  but- 
ter from  the  military  because  the  cost  of 
butter  was  too  high.  Your  adminLstration 
dumped  mUlions  upon  millions  of  bushels  of 
feed  grains  on  the  market  and  it  was  brought 
out  and  admitted  that  this  was  done  to  drive 
down  the  price  of  corn  and  grain. 

Mr.  President,  your  administration  then 
placed  the  embargo  on  export  of  cow  hides 
and  skins  to  drop  the  price  of  cows  an  aver- 
age of  $4  a  head.  The  importation  of  meats 
of  all  kinds  Uito  the  country  was  stepped  up. 
Cheddar  cheese  imports  were  stepped  up. 

All  of  these  things  were  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  drive  down  farm  prices  when  farm 
prices  were  averaging  only  82  per  cent  of 
parity— only  82  per  cent  of  a  fair  price.  This 
was  done  Mr.  President,  even  though  there 
are  more  people  and  families  In  the  rural 
areas  of  the  nation  whose  income  Is  below 
the  poverty  level  based  upon  the  yardstick 
your  administration  developed. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  you  know  the 
real  cause  of  Inflation.  Also,  we  believe  you 
know  that  farmers  are  realizing  less  for  the 
food  In  the  average  farm  food  market  basket 
now  than  In  1948  or  1951.  According  to  of- 
ficial government  figures,  the  farm  value  of 
the  food  In  the  farm  food  market  basket  in 
February,  1966  was  only  $458.  In  both  1948 
and  1951  the  farm  value  was  $497.  So  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  the  farmer  was  getting  $39 
less  than  he  received  15  to  18  years  ago.  Tlie 
otUy  thing  is  that  the  farmer  can't  find  any- 
thing in  his  production  purchases  that  cost 
less — it's  more.  Can  the  farmer  continue  to 
pay  more  for  what  he  buys  and  get  less  for 
what  he  sells? 

Mr.  President,  we  know  your  Biu-eau  of 
Budget  tried  to  greatly  reduce  the  School 
Milk  program,  reduce  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural education,  agricultural  research  and 
deemphaslze  about  everything  else  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think  U 
going  to  happen  to  the  farmer?  Presently 
the  farming  community  purchases  more  rub- 
ber, petroleum  products,  steel  and  other 
items  than  any  other  group.  If  present  feel- 
ings towards  the  farmer  continues — not  only 
will  farmers  be  hurting  but  the  people  we  do 
business  with  will  be  hurting  also. 

We  have  53,186  farm  family  members  in 
our  organization.     They  are  concerned  with 

the  future  of  agriculture.     Mr.  President 

how  would  you  answer  them? 


Save  the  Grand  Canyon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
struction or  disfigurement  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  would  be  an  Incalculable  loss  to 
this  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  new 
sources  of  water  must  be  found  for  the 
Southwest,  but  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  ask  that 
that  following  editorial  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  June  21,  1966,  be  Included 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
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Gkano  Canyon  Giveaway 

The  West  needs  water — and  should  have 
Federal  help  In  getUng  It.  But  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Congress  Is  getting  ready  to  act  on  a 
clumsy,  costly  and  unimaginative  plan  to 
finance  a  diversion  of  Colorado  River  waters 
to  dry  areas  of  Arizona 

The  U.S.  Reclamation  Bureau  wants  to 
slap  up  two  dams,  a  5U-mlUlon-dollar  Job 
Just  below  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and 
a  360-mlUlon-dollar  structiire  Just  above  It- 
The  Impoundments  would  flood  13  miles  of 
the  inner  canyon  within  the  National  Park. 

This  abuse  of  a  natural  wonder  might  be 
JustiSed  as  a  last-resort  measure  if  this  plan 
alone  would  provide  the  needed  water  But 
that's  not  even  the  purpose  of  the  plan 

Instead,  the  dams  are  Intended  merely  as 
a  financing  device  They  would  produce 
hydro-electric  power,  the  sale  of  which  would 
pay  for  a  500-mllllon-dollar  aqueduct 

This  is  absurd.  If  the  Government  wants 
to  finance  the  aqueduct  by  power  sales  it 
could  do  so  much  more  cheaply  and  effi- 
ciently by  building  steam  or  nuclear  gen- 
erating plants. 

Further,  construction  of  the  dams  would 
waste  the  very  water  that  Is  In  such  short 
supply — through  seepage  In  the  dams'  porous 
sides  and  evaporation  over  the  vast  reservoir 
surfaces. 

The  architects  of  this  clumsy  scheme  ob- 
viously don't  dare  risk  a  proposal  to  go  into 
the  power  business  In  a  businesslike  way — 
locating  efficient  steam  or  nuclear  plants 
near  potential  markets  (Most  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  are  In  California.  This 
would  draw  down  on  them  the  Ire  of  a  well- 
organized  private  fwwer  lobby.  \ 

Instead,  under  the  guise  of  a  'reclamation" 
project,  they  prefer  to  take  something  away 
from  all  the  people,  who  don't  have  well- 
heeled  lobbyists  to  protest. 

The  Interests  of  true  national  economy 
probably  would  be  better  served  by  Just  pay- 
ing fop  the  aqueduct  out  of  the  general  fund. 
The  whole  nation,  after  all.  will  profit  from 
development  of  arid  regions  of  the  West. 

Meanwhile,  this  cynical  and  unimaginative 
scheme — known  as  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project — should  be  pigeonholed. 


Tke    Bearded    Set — Forerunners    of    the 
Great  Society?  , 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28.  19€6 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Max 
Rafferty.  the  California  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  has  rubbed  elbows 
with  the  Great  Society  "bearded  set.'" 
In  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Rock- 
ford  Morning  Star  on  June  26.  1966.  Dr. 
Rafferty  sums  up  his  view  of  his  brush 
with  bearded  behavior. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Beasdkd  Set  Chooses  To  Be  Rcdc 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  sat  In  on  an  exhibition 
of  educational  snobbishness  which  would 
have  raised  Emily  Post's  eyebrows  clear  up 
to  the  part  In  her  hair.  One  of  our  great 
VnlversiUes  had  formally  Invited  Arthur 
Ooldberg  to  address  its  annual  charter  day 
exercises,  and  our  United  Nations  ambassador 
had  flown  from  coast  to  coast  In  order  to 
participate. 


He  was  welcomed  to  the  AugtLst  ceremonies 
by  a  rousing  choru.s  of  txios,  cat-calls  and 
hisses  from  the  scholarly  if  somewhat  slat- 
ternly student  body  members  who  chose  to 
disagree  with  their  guest's  viewpoint  on  cer- 
tain highly  complex  internatioiiiU  Issues. 

Several  hundred  of  the  beared-and- 
leotard  set  waited  until  he  started  to  deliver 
his  speech  and  then  clumped  nolsly  and 
ostentatiously  out  of  the  stadium,  trailing 
their  gimcrack  signs  and  florid  posters 
behind  them. 

JOKFn    ABOUT    IT 

The  speiiker  took  this  parlicuuarly  offen- 
sive oalishness  in  stride.  rem.Trking  mildly 
that  a  lifetime  spent  in  labor-management 
negotiations  had  accustomed  him  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  this  sort  of  thing.  The  uni- 
versity president  cracked  a  few  jokes  about 
it.  and  the  chancellor  positively  beamed 
jovial  approval   upon   his  morose  mutineers. 

Some  especially  fatuous  remarks  were  ex- 
changed about  the  "invigorating  climate  of 
free  inquiry'  .and  the  'healthy  exercise  of 
the  right  to  disagree  "  which  so  obviously  per- 
meated the  campus  and  which  h.id  Just 
happened  to  seek  expre.ssinn  by  roundly 
insulting  a  distlngui.'^hed  and   mvltpd  guest 

Now  I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr  Goldberg 
Much  of  his  speech  I  felt  like  booing  myself, 
notably  the  part  where  he  deprecated  his- 
toric patriotism  and  made  a  big  pitch  for 
submerging  our  national  identity  In  the  great 
world  state  of  international  brotherhood. 

Considering  the  condition  of  international 
brotherhi>3d  these  days,  this  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  submerging  of  his  identity 
vv'hich  Daniei  underwent  when  he  was  tossed 
into  the  lions'  den  But  I  grimly  restrained 
myself. 

Why.'  Because  my  sainted  mother  taught 
me  at  a  'ery  early  age  to  be  polite  to  people 
whom  J  mviied  Into  my  home  Whfiher 
I  liked  them  or  not. 

INVITED    GUEST 

Mr  Goldberg  was  a  g\iest  in  the  academic 
home  of  these  unw;ished  undergraduates. 
He  didn't  force  himself  U[xjn  them  They 
weren't  forced  to  come  hear  him.  They 
could  have  remained  in  their  pads  and  con- 
tinued their  interminable  coloquy  on  the 
delights  of  LSD  and  the  best  way  to  avoid 
the  draft 

However,  they  didn't.  They  chose  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  i>e  rude  to  a  world  figure 
who  had  come  a  long  way  because  he  was 
Invited 

Frankly  I'm  at  a  loss  to  label  this  type  of 
behavior  If  the  ble-mouths  had  been  ultra- 
conservative,  then  of  co\irse  there  would  have 
been  no  problem  of  labeling  The  press 
would  have  leaped  to  dust  off  the  "anti- 
semltic  "  t.ag  and  It  would  have  been  hung 
promptly  and  permanently  around  the  necks 
of  the  dls,senters 

But  the  tK>oers  and  hlssers  in  this  case 
were  impeccably  liberal,  tjearing  all  the  stig- 
mata of  the  ultra-left  from  Prince  Valiant 
hairdos  to  John-the-Baptist  sandals  And 
of  course  we  know  that  leftists  are  never. 
never  anti-semitic,  are  they? 

SUPPRESS    INQUIRV 

I'm  equally  sure  that  the  behavior  I  wit- 
nessed had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
"Inquiry"  which  may  hang  about  this  campus 
like  smog  about  the  La  Brea  tar  pits  What 
I  saw  was  the  exact  opposite  of  Iree  inquiry. 
It  was  a  raucous  and  preplctted  attempt  to 
suppress  it 

I'm  reluct<'int  to  call  this  conduct  stupid 
Ignorance:  if  only  because  everyone  is  con- 
stantly telling  me  how  brilliant  and  tal- 
ented these  bearded  beatniks  actually  are. 
So  I  can  only  conclude  that  their  mothers 
never  taught  them  how  to  behave  to  visitors. 
Apf>arently  what  mater  failed  to  do.  alma 
mater  is  now  going  to  have  to  undertake. 

It  does  seem  rather  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money,  though,  to  usher  these  mewling  Mao- 


ists through  a  university  course  In  elementary 
good  manners.     Maybe  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  give  them  an  entrance  exam  In  etiquette 
before  letting  them  in  the  place  originally 
Oh,  I  almost  forgot. 

OWN    FAULT 

I  got  booed,  too.  shortly  before  Mr  Oold- 
berg took  his  licks.  But  I  figure  it  was  my 
own  darned  fault.  You  see.  I  had  thought- 
lessly showered  before  going  on  campus  If 
I  had  Just  managed  to  avoid  soap  and  razor 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the  event  I'm 
sure  I  would  .hav?  been  readily  accepted  as 
one  of  the  "Iti"  group. 

Who  knows?  They  might  even  have  asked 
m.:  to  take  "tea"  with  them  After  we  had 
shown  our  devotion  to  free  speech,  of  course, 
by  walking  out  on  Mr.  Goldberg. 
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More  Blind  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n.Li.NOis 
I!^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  editorial  on  June  25,  1966, 
clearly  states  the  danger  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when  It  delves  Into  the  area  of 
legislating.  The  Court  needs  to  main- 
tain a  sensible  balance  between  the 
rights  of  the  criminal  and  the  victim  of 
the  criminal.  This  editorial  points  out 
that  the  Court  has  become  overly  con- 
cerned with  academic  theories.  The 
I'esult  of  this  unrealistic  approach  can 
be  seen  in  the  rising  crime  rate.  'When 
the  Court  fails  to  respect  the  legislative 
processes — its  example  further  damages 
respect  for  the  law.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

More  Blind  Justice 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  while  progres- 
sively hamstringing  effective  law  enforce- 
ment at  the  local  level  on  those  kinds  of 
outright  crime  that  have  been  regarded  as 
Immoral  since  Moses  (murder,  arson,  rape 
and  armed  robbery) ,  is  at  the  very  same 
time  vastly  strengthening  the  capacity  of 
federal  authorities  to  step  in  and  smash 
Individuals  and  corporations  on  technical 
charges  involving  the  "crime"  of  not  pur- 
suing a  federal  "policy." 

The  latest  example  of  this  has  been  the 
high  court  "legislating"  the  right  of  the 
attorney  general  to  step  in  and  prevent  a 
business  merger  or  purchase  with  no  evi- 
dence at  all  while  "Investigating  "  to  see  if 
antitrust  laws  are  involved. 

This  Is  an  authority  repeatedly  sought 
from  Congress,  and  repeatedly  refused  It 
has  not  only  never  been  part  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  made  by  Congress, 

Now.  the  court  has  taken  it  unto  itself  to 
"broaden"  the  statute  where  Congress 
refused. 

Regardless  of  the  issue,  this  is  l>ecoming  a 
serious  and  alarming  usurpation  of  unre- 
strained power  by  the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  without  the  "consent"  of  tlie 
people  or  the  people's  representatives 

Once  again,  the  high  court  seems  blind  to 
consequences,  and  concerned  only  with 
academic  theories  ...  on  a  scale  that  doubles 
the  danger  to  society  from  their  penchant 
for  also  using  raw  f>ower  without  restraint 

Thus,  a  Peoria  serviceman  can  be  nabbed 
in  Massachusetts  on  his  way  to  report  to  his 
combat  ship  for  duty,  locked  up  in  jail  for 
days  and  forced  into  an  AWOL  situation  for 


the  "crime"  of  having  bought  Illinois  license 
plates  instead  of  Massachusetts  plates — but  a 
man  accused  of  armed  robbery  who  has  his 
lawyer  standing  by  never  even  sees  the  in- 
side of  a  Jail  anymore,  is  protected  from 
search,  and  can't  be  effectively  questioned  by 
investigating  police  under  present  high  court 
rulings. 

A  hunter  who  neglects  to  "break"  his  hot- 
gun  en  route  will  find  himself  in  serlotis  trou- 
ble, but  the  hoodlum  with  a  pistol  In  the 
glove  compartment  and  a  machine  gun  in 
the  trunk  can  laugh  at  the  police. 

If  the  government  suspects  you  of  violent 
crime  against  other  humans,  tliev  must  han- 
dle you  with  kid  gloves.  But  if  they  sus- 
pect you  of  an  error  on  your  taxes,  you  are  in 
real  trouble! 

Laws  of  society  evolved  as  complete  abstrac- 
tions in  the  air  conditioned,  high  ceilinged. 
marbled  halls  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  are 
progressively  ending  up  In  almost  insane 
results  in  the  actual  social  results  at  the 
"action"  level  where  the  populace  lives. 

Likewise,  the  new  "merger"  rules,  of  which 
one  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  frankly 
said  that  the  only  consistent  thread  in  the 
court's  conduct  seems  to  be:  "The  govern- 
ment always  wins."  will  never  accomplish 
what  the  court  seems  to  be  attempting. 

Rather  than  save  uneconomic  business  or- 
ganizations, the  new  rules  will  simply  in- 
crease the  cost  of  failure,  synthetically,  and 
abusively. 

You  can  order  a  successful  operation  not 
to  buy  one  that  is  floundering,  but  vou  can- 
not order  a  concern  to  keep  In  operation  and 
continue  to  lose  money  it  doesn't  have! 

The  successful  will  continue  to  expand, 
but  they  won't  be  able  to  ab.';orb  and  convert 
existing  fringe  operations.  Those  will  now 
simply  go  down  the  drain  and  salv:!gc  noth- 
ing. 

Once  again,  the  long  arm  of  the  law  will 
produce  no  benefit  to  anybody,  but  only  In- 
Jury — and,  as  usual,  to  those  already  in- 
jured! 

This  is  beconilng  f.ir  too  often  the  case  in 
criminal  law,  where  the  long  suffering  honest 
citizen  is  more  liable  to  be  abused  than  the 
professional  crook.  It  Is  also  becoming  the 
case,  apparently,  in  the  complex  wonderland 
of  trying  to  control  economic  activities  by 
promulatlng  abstract   legal    tJieories 
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Tax  Exempt:  State  and  Local  Bonds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28. 1966 
Mr.    KEOGH.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Jime  17,  1966: 
Fowler  Hints  of  Steps  To  Narrow  Exemp- 
tion   OP    Some    Tax-Exempts— Industrial 
Revencte  Bonds  Cited  as  Case  in   Which 
Extension  op  Tax  Beneftt  Can't  Be  Con- 
doned 

\yASHiNGTON.— Treasury  Secretary  Fowler 
said  certain  uses  of  tax-exempt  state  and 
local  securities  are  cause  for  "serious  con- 
cern and  hinted  that  steps  may  be  under 
way  to  narrow  the  exemption  In  some  cir- 
cumstances. 

If  legislation  Is  enacted  or  If  administrative 
measures  are  adopted.  Mr.  Fowler  said  It 
would't  be  an  attack  "on  the  basic  Interest 
exemption  for  state  and  local  borrowing" 
On  the  contrary,  he  said,  "curtailment  of 
uses  which  can't  be  condoned  Is  a  condition 


necessary  for  preservation  of  the  exemption 
for  its  Intended  usee." 

At  ths  White  House  conference  for  state 
legislative  leaders.  Mr.  Fowler  singled  out  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  as  one  of  the  "new 
financial  arrangements"  to  which  the  Treas- 
ury "can't  condone  extension  of  the  tax  ex- 
emption," Some  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, he  said,  are  Issuing  tax-exempt  bonds 
"to  finance  commercial  enterprises  which 
they  operate  In  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise." So  far.  he  said,  they  have  been 
confined  to  real  estate  that  Is  leased  to  pri- 
vate parties.  But  other  commercial  uses  may 
be  found,  he  said,  and  while  the  amounts 
so  far  have  been  small,  "there  Is  every  indi- 
cation that  it  will  be  substantial  In  the  fu- 
ture unless  curbed." 

Mr.  Fowler  criticized  "arbitrage,"  another 
development  of  recent  years  he  said  arises 
when  the  principal  reason  for  selling  local 
bonds  is  for  the  Issuer  to  use  the  proceeds  to 
buy  U.S.  Government  bonds,  realizing  a  profit 
from  the  difference  between  the  interest  rates 
on  the  tax-exempt  local  issue  and  on  the 
taxable  Federal  securities. 

Such  arrangements,  he  said,  by  "greatly 
increasing  the  total  of  exempt  bonds  out- 
standing will  eventually  drive  up  the  Interest 
rates  paid  by  all  states  and  municipalities 
for  their  borrowing.  Yet  there  will  be  no 
commensurate  Increase  in  public  service  to 
compensate  for  the  cost  to  the  Uxpayers  " 
The  interest  received  on  state  and  local 
government  issues  has  been  exempt  from 
Federal  Income  tax  since  the  tex  was  Ini- 
tiated in  1913.  Mr.  Fowler  said. 

The  justification,  he  explained.  Is  that  It 
reduces  costs  of  state  and  local  borrowing 
to  finance  essential  government  functions. 
But,  he  said,  "As  with  any  wide-ranging  ex- 
emption, applications  that  couldn't  be  fore- 
seen when  It  was  granted  have  occurred." 

One  possible  approach  to  dealing  with  the 
industrial  bond  problem  Is  represented  bv  a 
bill  introduced  Ln  April  by  Rep.  Byrnes' of 
Wisconsin,  ranking  Republican  on  the  tax- 
writing  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
He  would  discourage  "flagrant  abuse"  of  tax 
exemption  by  determining  how  much  a  cor- 
poration  "saved"    through    low    rentals    for 
plants  built  with  the  proceeds  of  such  bor- 
rowings:  the  bill  would  require  concerns  to 
count  this  difference  between  the  rent  paid 
and  the  "fair  rental  value"  as  taxable  income. 
So  far.  there's  been  no  indication  that  com- 
mittee chairman  Mills  (D.,  Ark.)  has  any  in- 
terest in  the  Byrnes  proposal,  and  observers 
note  that  Arkansas  has  been  a  heavy  user  of 
such  bonds.    The  hope  of  some  critics  of  the 
practice,  though.  Is  that  next  year  when  Mr 
Mills  presumably  will  have  been  reelected" 
the  committee  can  actively  consider  the  pro- 
posal. ^ 

Mr.  Fowler  said  he  had  shared  "for  some 
time"  growing  concern  about  certain  uses  of 
tax-exempt  Isues  "with  many  others,  some 
m  the  Administration,  some  In  the  Congress 
and  some  in  responsible  financial  position  in' 
state  and  local  governments." 

Wednesday,  Vice  President  Humphrey  ad- 
dressing the  same  conference,  said  he  detect- 
!i!„!!^1  *'^'='"^aslng  nervousness  on  Capitol 
Hill  about  the  use  of  Industrial  development 
ponds  Issued  by  states  and  local  governments 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  factory 
buildings  as  a  means  of  attracting  Industry  " 
Mr.  Humphrey  urged  those  in  attendance  to 
consider  "a  close  policing  of  this  financing 
method  and  a  clearing  up  of  abuses  that  you 
may  find  to  exist." 

Three  years  ago.  In  June  1963,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Issued  a  report  on  Industrial  develop- 
ment board  financing  in  which  it  concluded 
that  such  financing  "tends  to  Impair  tax 
equltlee.  competitive  business  relationships 
and  oonventlonal  financing  Institutions  out 
Of  proporton  to  Its  contribution  to  economic 
development  and  employment." 

The  commission  said  that  while  It  didn't 
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endorse  or  recommend  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  It  recognized  their  widespread 
use  and  continued  growth  and  the  unlikell- 
hood  "of  their  early  cessation."  The  com- 
mission recommended  several  safeguards  in- 
cluding asking  states  permitting  the  use  of 
industrial  development  bonds  to  "define  by 
legislation  the  precise  conditions  and  re- 
quirements under  which  such  activities  may 
be  undertaken." 

The  commission  recommended  that  Con- 
gress amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  "to  terminate  the  financing  of  indus- 
trial facilities  with  tax-exempt  securities  in 
situations  where  all  or  part  of  the  industrial 
development  bonds  are  directly  or  Indirectly 
held  by  the  lessee  of  the  facility." 

Mr.  Fowler  dealt  briefly  with  the  Heller 
plan,  under  which  Federal  revenues  would  be 
set  aside  in  an  amount  equal  to  I'-i  or  2%  of 
the  Federal  individual  Income  tax  base  and 
then  distributed  to  the  states  with  no  strings 
attached  on  a  per-capita  basts. 

The  Secretary,  while  stressing  that  he 
"didn't  come  ...  to  shoot  the  Heller  plan 
dowji,"  siiid  it  was  essential  to  keep  it  in 
proper  perspective  and  seemed  to  be  ruling 
out  any  early  action. 

Some  officials  have  indicated  that  thought 
is  being  given  to  the  use  of  such  a  plan  as  a 
means  of  pimiping  money  Into  the  economy 
quickly  during  a  recession,  rather  than  as  a 
continuing  tool  for  the  division  of  Federal 
revenues 


Pet   Slogan:    "Police   Brutality"— Cliche 
To  Camouflage  Illegal  Conduct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1966 
Mr.    DEVINE.      Mr.    Speaker.    In    tlie 
June  1966  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulle- 
tin  John  Edgar  Hoover.  Director,  pub- 
lished a  most  important  message 

Too  often  the  charge  of  "police  bru- 
tality is  appUed  to  endless  situations  of 
lawlessness  and  illegal  conduct  as  a  mere 
camouflage  to  cover  up  the  real  problem 
The  following  article  puts  tlie  issue  in 
pei-spective; 

Law  enforcement  today  is  being  degraded 
purposely  In  many  instances,  by  the  wide- 
spread and  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term 
"police  brutality." 

This  pracUce  Is  called  a  guilt-by-language 
process  by  some  Individuals.  They  may  be 
nght.  For  example,  the  word  "Juvenile"  has 
been  associated  with  "delinquency"  so  often 
and  so  long  that  now,  when  used  alone  it 
has  a  disagreeable  connotation  to  much'  of 
the  public. 

"I^ohce  brutality"  conjures  up  visions  cf 
hulking  men  in  uniform  clubbing  and  beat- 
ing innocent  people.  Rarely,  however,  does 
the  term  fit  the  circumstances  to  which  It  Is 
applied.  It  Is  used  In  wild  accounts  of  ci- 
forcement  officers'  lifting  limp  demonstrators 
who  block  busy  thoroughfares  in  references 
to  ora  commands  by  policemen  who  disperse 
potential  troublemakers,  in  depicting  efforts 
by  officers  to  halt  violations  of  the  law  and 
in  describing  any  number  of  other  swo.ni 
duties  performed  by  policemen. 

We  know  there  is  a  calculated  and  delib- 

h^rttni?.!^^""?'  ^^  ^'^"'^  ^^""P^  t°  inflame 
hostility  against  law  enforcement  by  charg- 
ng  "police  brutality"  without  cause  To  a 
large  degree  they  have  succeeded.  The  term 
is  bandied  about  in  all  media  of  communi- 
cation  without  serious   consideration  as   to 
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Its  true  meaning  or  Its  harmful  effect  on  a 
prttfeaBlon  whlcb  la  cbarged  with  enforcing 
tbe  b«alc  rule*  of  civilized  living. 

I  agree  with  a  growing  number  of  respon- 
sible news  editors,  public  officials,  and  law- 
abldtag  citizens  that  It  is  high  time  to  get 
this  "pet  alogan"  Into  a  better  perspective. 
We  do  not  deny  there  have  been  instances 
of  misuse  of  force  by  enforcement  offloers. 
but  such  Incidents  are  not  as  prevalent  as 
the  public  has  been  led  to  believe.  A  gen- 
eral and  accepted  principle  of  the  law  has 
been  that  an  officer  may  use  such  force 
as  U  necessary  to  make  lawful  arrests,  pro- 
tect his  life,  and  perform  other  specific  dvitles. 
Frequently,  however,  the  choice  Is  not  his 
to  make;  he  HAS  to  use  force  or  be  maimed 
or  killed  and  have  the  rights  of  all  the  peo- 
ple trampled  by  those  who  have  no  respect 
for  law  or  due  process.  Even  then,  his  best 
sfTorts  often  are  not  enough,  as  evidenced 
by  the  appalling  number  of  officers  assaulted 
and  kUled  each  year. 

Policemen  have  the  same  basic  rights  as 
others.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  singled  out  for  ridicule  by  Invalid  blanket 
•ocusatlons.  The  public,  the  press,  and  law 
enforcement  Itself  should  launch  a  concerted 
drive  to  stop  the  semantic  Indictment  of 
pc^lce.  Allegations  and  incidents  should  be 
vsported  and  described  In -realistic.  Impartial, 
and  truthful  terms.  If  an  officer  Is  assaulted 
While  making  an  arrest  and  usee  undue  force 
to  subdue  the  person,  then  call  It  "undue 
force."  If  an  officer  uses  profane  language 
to  a  citizen,  then  describe  It  as  profnne 
language.  If  an  officer  Is  thought  to  be 
Msswrt  or  prejudiced  In  his  treatment  of 
groups  or  individuals,  then  the  complaint 
should  so  state.  But  the  constant  cry  of 
"police  brutality"  as  a  catch  phrase,  exploited 
and  used  as  camouflage  for  Illegal  conduct. 
Is  dead  wrong.  It  Ls  a  stlgmatlzatlon  of 
policy  by  rote. 

John  Edcab  Hoovxr, 

Director. 


Sfatdeat  Loaiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  coLoaAoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday.  June  28, 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Interest  6t  furthering  education  and  pro- 
moting eqtilty  in  our  country  the  Higher 
Education  and  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Acts  of  1965  ought 
to  be  amended.  The  ceiling  on  family  in- 
comes under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  aid  students  by  paying  part  of 
the  interest  costs  on  insured  student 
loans  should  be  raised  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000  a  year. 

In  1965  Congress  recognized  the  obli- 
gatlcm  of  our  Oovemment  to  assist  those 
who  could  not  afford  further  education  to 
attain  vital  skills,  both  vocational  and 
academic.  This  obligation  stems,  on  the 
one  hand,  frtan  a  need  to  develop  to  the 
fuUeat  Intellectual  and  manpo>wer  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  On  the  other 
hand,  a  person's  income  level  should  not 
preclude  him  from  being  able  to  pursue 
benefits  of  higher  education. 

Amendment  of  the  1965  legislation  is 
necessary  to  prevent  an  unfair  burden 
from  being  shouldered  by  middle-Income 
families.  Cost  of  seeing  one  child 
throogfa  college  or  technical  school  today 
la  Immense.    The  cost  of  educating  sev- 


eral is  often  Impossible  to  meet  for  an 
average  family.  Education  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  pushed  to  one  side  by  any  family. 
The  Nation  and  Its  employers  are  in- 
creasingly taking  for  granted  the  need 
for  skills.  The  un!*;ined  have  less  of  a 
chance  each  year.  Since  our  Nation 
needs  trained,  educated  people,  it  is  not 
for  benefit  of  these  individuals  alone  that 
the  Government  should  assume  some  of 
the  burden  of  their  education  co.sts,  when 
they  are  in  no  jxjsilion  to  cover  all  costs 
themselves. 

It  is  also  true  that  middle-income 
families  ouiht  ij  reap  s->me  benefit  from 
Federal  education  lei'is!ati:)n,  .since  they 
are  assuming  so  much  of  the  ta.x  burden 
supporting  s„ch  legLslation. 

Raisin?  the  family  incimo  Tmitation 
for  the  G)%'emmrr.t's  educational  aid 
programs  is  advisable,  then,  becau.se  it 
will  help  fulfill  the  c>untr>-'s  need  for 
educated  people;  it  will  eimble  more 
families  to  take  full  advanta^ie  of  this 
legislation;  and  the  hi  'her  level  repre- 
sents a  more  equit.^ible.  rea'i.'^tic  rccofjni- 
tion  of  this  problem  of  educating  the 
country's  youth. 


At  100 — Mri.  Emma  Has  Seen  a  Heap 
of  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    M.^RTI.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Mrs.  Emma  Formwalt  of  Carroli 
County,  Md..  celebrates  her  100th  birth- 
day. It  elves  me  trreat  plea.si.ire  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
warm  tribute  paid  to  this  remarkable 
woman  by  Georee  Rodcers  in  the  June 
21  edition  of  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun: 

Baltimore   CorriTTS    Finkt:    At   lOO— Mrs. 

Em.ma  Has  Seen  a  Heap  of  History 

( By  George  Rodger.' ) 

Mrs.  Emma  Formwalt  w;ts  born  fourteen 
months  after  General  L-ee  surrendered  to 
Grant  at  Appomattox  Courthouse  t-o  end  the 
Civil  War, 

She  was  32  and  the  mother  of  three  sons 
when  the  b;ittle.«vh!p  Maine  w;is  .sunk  In 
Havana  harbor  and  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  on  Spiln. 

She  was  61  the  ye.ir  Babe  Ruth  hit  60 
home  run.s.  79  when  the  atomic  age  exploded 
over  Hiroshima,  and  91  when  Sputnik  I.  the 
first  man-made  satellite,  was  rocketed  Into 
orbit. 

LIVES    Nt.AR    BIRTHPLACE 

And  on  June  28  Mrs  Formwalt,  easily  the 
oldest  of  the  260  residents  of  Unlontown, 
Carroll  county,  celebrates  her  one-hundredth 
birthday. 

She  lives  near  her  birthplace  and  still 
attends  the  Union  Methodi-st  Church  where 
she  went  to  Sunday  schix)!  as  a  girl. 

"She's  been  a  great  Inspiration  to  me."  said 
the  Rev.  O.  P.  Klbbe,  34-year-old  pastor  of 
the  historic  church,  which  Is  some  40  years 
older  than  Mrs  Formwalt. 

"She's  amazing.  She's  warm  and  friendly 
and  her  mind  Is  sharp,"  he  continued. 
"Acquaintances  from  as  f,ir  away  as  Penn- 
gylvanla,  Delaware  and  Vlrglna  visit  her 
regularly." 


DAXTCHTEK    IS    ZESTFUL 

Her  second  husband  J.  E.  Formwalt,  a  local 
storekeeper,  died  22  years  ago,  and  she  lives 
with  a  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Maude  Haines, 
who  Is  81. 

The  younger  woman's  personality  Is  as 
sparkling  as  Mrs.  Formwalt's  Is  serene,  and 
they  are  a  delightful  self-suffloient  pair,  Mr. 
Klbbe  said. 

According  to  her  daughter-in-law.  Mrs. 
Formwalt  "has  had  a  very  active  life,  but 
now  mostly  enjoys  talking  to  her  friends  who 
call." 

Her  hobby  was  crocheting,  and  she  loved  to 
fashion  tablecloths,  bedspreads  and  other 
finery.  But  although  her  smile  remains  wise 
and  warm,  her  eyesight  Is  falling. 

STILL    MAKES    RUGS 

However,  she  still  makes  rugs,  her  sensitive 
fingers  compensating  for  her  tired  eyes. 

Unlontown  and  Mrs.  Formwalt  have  aged 
together,  quietly  and  gradually.  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  town  near  Westminster  bus- 
tled with  business.  It  was  on  the  main 
route  between  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Klbbe,  a  student  of  local   history,  said. 

But  the  railrofid  bypassed  Unlontown.  he 
said,  and  today  the  quiet  main  street  has 
only  a  school,  a  general  store-post  office  and 
a  scattering  of  homes,  with  huge  old  maple 
trees  standing  watch  over  the  place. 
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A  Well  Deserved  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  28.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  attended  the  annual  award  dinner  of 
the  New  York  League  of  Municipality 
Mayors  which  was  held  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Jerry  Campana,  of  Hempstead  Harbor, 
N.Y.,  a  men  who  has  made  gieat  contri- 
butions to  the  New  York  area  both  in  the 
field  of  construction  and  In  the  field  of 
government.  His  distinguished  service 
which  has  not  diminished  over  the  years 
has  rendered  him  most  worthy  of  the 
highly  coveted  award  he  received  on  that 
occasion. 

Presenting  the  award  to  Mr.  Campana 
was  a  distinguished  former  Member  of 
this  House  and  now  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Hon. 
Victor  L.  Anfuso,  whose  remarks  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Great  Depression  was  a  period  of  trial 
for  all  who  lived  through  It.  Jerry  Campana 
began  his  career  at  a  time  when  Jobs  were 
scarce  and  Horatio  Alger  stories  were  non- 
existent. In  the  face  of  such  adversity.  It 
took  a  special  kind  of  courage  to  maintain 
the  determination  to  succeed.  The  Campana 
family,  no  matter  what  they  did  or  how 
hard  they  worked,  always  found  themselves 
confronted  by  more  and  more  debt.  Jerry 
resolved  to  get  a  Job  to  help  out  and  miracu- 
lously landed  a  Job  as  a  stenographer  which 
paid  $5,000  a  year,  a  sum  which  went  far  in 
those  days. 

The  meteoric  rise  of  Jerry  Campana  has 
not  ended.  He  became  a  $50,000  per  year 
executive  and  later  founded  his  own  con- 
struction company.  Today,  few  New  Yorkers 
can  go  an  entire  day  without  seeing  at  least 
several  projects  with  which  he  has  been 
associated. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  the  many  structures 
he  has  helped  to  buUd  will  readUy  reveal  the 


reason  why  Jerry  Campana  merits  the  rec 
ognitlon    recently    accorded    him.      He    has 
helped  construct  about  fifty  housing  projects 
including  Ebbetts  Field  Houses  and  Trump 
Village,    which    comfortably    house    a   large 
number  of  Brooklynites.     The  Veterans  Ad- 
min istrtaion   Hospital  at  East  Or.ange     New 
Jersey,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  on  Staten  Is- 
land, and  the  Ho.-^pital  for  Chronic  Diseases 
on  Welfare  I;;Iand   are  examples  of  the  ex- 
pertly designed  hospitals  he  has  built.     The 
Brooklyn  Supreme  Court,  as  well  .as  both  the 
New  York   and   Queens  Criminal   Court  and 
Jail  could  not  have  been  bUilt  without   the 
efforts  of  Jerry  Campana.     He  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  construction  of  two  Army  camps 
Camp  Shanks  in  Orangeburg,  New  York,  and 
Camp  Butner  in  North  Carolina.    The  Brook- 
lyn Public  Llbnory,  the  Columbia  Law  School 
the   New   York   Unlvcrsitv   Bclle\-uc   Medical 
Center  and  the  Whitney  Museum  are  Just  a 
few  of  the  ten  highly  praised  schools,  dorma- 
tories,  museums  and  institutes  which  Jerry 
has  helped  build.    The  Delegates  Plaza  at  the 
United  Nations  rounds  out  the  long  list  of 
well  known  projects  which  Jerry  has  helped 
bring  to  completion.     He  also  built  ten  in- 
dustrial    plants,     six     office     buildings     and 
garages  aggregating  more   than  one  million 
square  feet  of  space. 

But  aside  from  his  tangible  .accomplish- 
ments. Jerry  merits  this  award  on  the  basis 
of  his  fine  qualities  as  a  human  being  and 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Jerry  be^ 
heves  that  people  are  inherently  good  and 
tries  at  all  times  to  shiu-e  his  good  fortune 
with  others  In  the  way  that  others  helped 
him  when  he  was  in  need  of  help. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  can  think  of  no 
one  more  deserving  of  the  annual  award  of 
the  New  York  League  of  Municipality  Mayors 
than  Jerry  Campana,  a  fine  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  better  for 
men  like  Jerry  Camjjana. 
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American  Can  Co.  Achievement  Benefits 
Consumers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  28, 1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life- 
blood  of  American  industry  is  new  prod- 
ucts, methods,  and  processes  created  to 
meet  the  constantly  changing  needs  of 
the  dynamic,  growing  economy  of  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  just  such  a  revolutionary 
new  process— the  MiraSeam  process  for 
making  tin-free  steel  cans,  developed  by 
the  American  Can  Co.  Not  only  does  the 
MiraSeam  tin-free  steel  can  represent  a 
major  breakthrough  in  the  metal  con- 
tainer industry,  it  eventually  will  free 
the  industry  from  dependence  on  tenu- 
ous, foreign  supply  lines  of  tin.  You 
are  all  aware  of  the  problems  our 
country  encountered  in  this  respect  in 
past  international  conflicts. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  say  that  the 
MiraSeam  process  was  developed  by  the 
the  American  Can  Co.  in  its  Barrington. 
111.,  research  laboratory  which  is  located 
in  my  own  12th  District.  The  MiraSeam 
process  was  the  culmination  of  more 
than  10  years  of  research  and  the  ex- 


penditure of  millions  of  dollars.  Ifs  an- 
other outstanding  example  of  the  bene- 
fits of  our  competitive  enterprise  system 
I  believe  it  Is  of  further  major  sig- 
nificance that  the  MiraSeam  system 
which  Is  the  only  commercial  method  for 
making  tin-free  cans,  also  is  applicable 
to  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  con- 
tainers. The  process  embodies  an  all- 
new  concept  in  canmaking,  the  use  of 
an  or.°;anic  cement  to  bond  the  over- 
lapped sides  of  a  tin-free  steel  can.  It 
also  eliminates  the  old  soldered  side  seam 
process  of  canmaking  and  consequently 
allows  wraparound  lithography  on  can<5— 
a  highly  important  factor  in  today's 
extremely  competitive  marketplace. 

In  addition,  the  MiraSeam  container 
differs  from  the  old  tin  plate  can  in  that 
it  is  specially  treated  and  then  coated 
on  both  sides  with  an  enamel  developed 
by  American  Can.  This  special  enamel 
is  compatible  both  with  tin-free  steel 
and  with  the  organic  cement  that  binds 
the  seam. 

The  company's  research  team  also  has 
reported  that  laboratory  evaluation  in- 
dicates that  the  MiraSeam  manufactur- 
ing technique  may  be  readily  adapted 
to  a  variety  of  other  metals.  Including 
chrome  treated  steel. 

Mr.  William  F.  May,  chairman  of  the 
American  Can  Co..  disclosed  recently 
that  the  MiraSeam  tin-free  can  has 
other  assets  as  well.  He  said  that  the 
new  can  costs  $2  a  thousand  less  than 
comparable  tinplate  cans.  Both  Mr  May 
and  Mr.  E.  T.  Kla.ssen,  president  of  the 
company,  have  indicated  that  they  be- 
lieve the  metal  container  of  the  future 
will  be  tin  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Can  Co  's 
48.000  employees  today  manufacture 
more  than  1,700  different  products  in 
three  major  areas— container  and  pack- 
aging products,  industrial  and  consumer 
paper  products,  and  chemical  products 
The  company  is  to  be  commended  for  Its 
continuing,  major  contribution  to  the 
economic  development  of  our  country 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  proud  to  have  this 
fine  organization  In  my  district. 
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Indiana  Youth  Has  Big  Day  at  White 
House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28, 1966 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  Fox 
of  Michigantown,  Ind.,  is  serving  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  first  National  Youth 
Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  and  Con- 
servation which  opened  yesterday  \iith 
ceremonies  at  the  V^Thite  House. 

The  delegates  to  this  conference  repre- 
sent a  fine  cross  section  of  the  youth  of 
America.  George  Is  a  sophomore  at 
Purdue  University,  and  an  Immediate 
past  president  of  the  Indiana  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  insert  the  following  account 
from  the  June  28.  1966,  Chlcaeo  Tribune 


describing  his  participation  in  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  conference : 
Indiana    Youth    Has    Big    Dat    at    WHrre 
House:    Mects  L£J.  Escoets  Mrs.  Johnson 
(By  Louise  Hutchinson) 

Washington,  June  27.— A  grinning  Hoosier 
t«tn-ager  admitted  today  at  the  White 
House  that  things  arc  going  to  seem  mlghtv 
difforent  back  home  on  the  farm. 

George  Fox,  19.  of  near  Michigantown. 
Ind..  population  500.  got  such  a  dose  of 
Whit*  House  limelight  today  that  the  corn 
and  the  soybeans  and  the  hogs  back  on  his 
dad's  400  acre  farm  may  look  a  little  tame 

He  met  the  President:  sat  next  to  Mrs 
John.'=on  for  more  than  half  an  hour  and 
escorted  her  for  another  30  mlnutos  thru  a 
polite  but  eager  throng  of  teenagers  on  the 
White  House  lawn:  met  Lucl  Johnson:  and 
w.-is  told  by  Mrs.  Johnson  what  a  wonderful 
Job  he  did. 

APPEARS   ON   TELLVISION 

He  also  w;is  master  of  ceremonle<;  for  a 
progr.'.m  addressed  by  both  the  Pjesident 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  and.  before  all  this  ap- 
peared on  national  television. 

Was  this  the  biggest  day  in  Fox's  life? 

"Don't  ever  tell  me  it'  wasn't."  said  the 
Purdue  university  sophomore  who  also  is 
Immediate  past  president  of  the  Indiana 
Future  Farmers  of  America. 

Fox  and  Miss  Jacquelene  Sharp  18  of 
Jackson.  Miss.,  a  Girl  Scout,  are  co-chairmen 
of  the  first  National  Youth  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty  and  Conservation  that 
opened  today  with  the  ceremony  on  the 
south  White  House  lawn. 

CONTINUES   THROUGH    TOMORROW 

The  conference  will  continue  thru  Wed- 
nesday and  will  be  addressed  by  a  battery  of 
beauty,  conservation,  wildlife,  and  cltv  plan- 
ning experts.  Its  500  young  delegates  repre- 
sent the  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts;  Campflre  Glr''=- 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  4-H  clubs:  and 
Girls  Clubs  of  America,  and  the  Future 
Farmers  and  Future  Homemakers. 

The  500  sat  expectantly  In  shimmering 
heat  on  the  lawn  today  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  Mrs.  Johnson.  They  got  a  bontis. 
Johnson  came  along,  too.  His  wife  told 
them  the  President  Just  couldn't  stay  away 

Mrs.  Johnson  urged  them  to  consider  mak- 
ing the  beautlflcation  of  America  a  full- 
time  Job.  The  President  told  them  they 
would  translate  the  dreams  of  talk  of  today 
Into  tomorrow's  action. 

ESCORTS   MRS.   JOHNSON 

The  President  left:  the  Serendipity  sing- 
ers sang;  then,  with  his  hand  under  "her  el- 
bow. Fox  slowly  escorted  Mrs.  Johnson  thru 
the  crowd  back  to  the  White  House. 

"You  both  have  presence  and  an  easy  man- 
ner, she  told  Fox  and  Miss  Sharp  at  the  door 
I  was  very  proud  of  you  both." 

Pox  Just  beamed.  He  looked  like  a  fellow 
who  had  come  to  tovra  for  a  convention  and 
suddenly  found  himself  king  for  a  day 


A  Strange  Footnote  of  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OP   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  June  28.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker  there 
are  many  tailpieces  to  glory.  Mussolini 
in  a  Milan  gutter;  Hitler's  charred  re- 
mains In  the  ruins  of  the  nightmare  he 
created;  Stalin  removed  from  Lenin's 
Tomb.     These   are   the   often   macabre 


I*    > 
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footnotes  In  the  book  of  modern  happen- 
ings we  are  wont  to  call  recent  history. 
But  once  every  few  years  fate  deposits 
upon  our  doorsteps  a  strange  bundle,  In- 
deed. This  time  she  has  outdone  herself. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  Denver 
Post  speaks  for  itself : 

Jl- STICK 

All  over  the  world  today,  people  who  have 
reason  to  remember  the  kind  of  man  Adolf 
Hitler  wa«,  and  what  he  did,  must  be  savor- 
ing the  thought  that  his  daughter  has 
married  a  Jew.  and  Is  seeking  conversion  to 
Judaism. 

Some,  no  doubt,  will  cite  this  as  absolute 
proof  that  God  has  a  sense  of  humor. 

We  think  perhaps  another  Jew  said  It  best 
thousands  of  years  ago — the  Psalmist:  "The 
Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether." 


President  Johnson's  Confidence  Rises  on 
Vietnam  Conflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS  , 

or   TENNESSEE  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  growing  evidence  of  grounds  for 
optimism  over  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 
In  this  connection  a  distinguished  col- 
umnist, Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  wrote  re- 
cently in  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Star  that  there  is  a  general  Improvement 
of  the  U.S.  position  in  international 
affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  col- 
umn be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  believing  it  to  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

JOHNSON'S  CONFn>ENCE  RI.SES  O.V  VIETNAM 
CONrLICT 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

President  Johnson,  apparently  responding 
to  the  drop  in  his  popularity  as  measured  by 
the  public  opinion  polls,  has  decided  to  turn 
himself  on  In  a  series  of  statements  and  press 
conferences. 

Turned  on,  Johnson  is  at  his  best  and 
most  likely  to  regain  the  popularity  he  has 
lost  But  this  popularity,  which  seems  to 
rise  and  fall  with  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  on  the  Viet  Nam  war.  is  likely  to  return 
with  Johnson  turned  on  or  off. 

The  reason  Is  that  there  is  a  basic  Improve- 
ment, with  which  the  polls  have  not  yet 
caught  up,  in  the  general  outlook  in  Viet  Nam 
as  well  as  elsewhere  In  Asia  and.  despite  De 
Oaulle.  In  our  European  relationships. 

Taking  these  points  up  one  by  one.  a  sig- 
nificant point  being  made  by  Johnson  is  that 
since  January,  the  United  States  has  lost 
2.200  men.  the  South  Vietnamese  have  los.t 
4.300  and  other  allies  have  lost  250.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  loss  Is  esti- 
mated at  22,500.  The  President's  emphasis 
on  this  comparison  results  from  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  enemy  losses  are  becom- 
ing so  great,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  great, 
that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  government  cannot  long 
continue  to  sxistaln  them. 

This  is  the  factor  leading  to  the  specula- 
tion that  before  the  end  of  the  year  North 
Viet  Nam  wlU  be  ready  for  negotiations.  The 
point  may  be  reached  when  the  forces  of  the 
north  ar*  losing  more  men  than  they  can 


continue   to   infiltrate   and   support   in   the 
south. 

On  the  basis  of  this  8p>eculatlon  the  Presi- 
dent has  renewed  his  public  approach  to  Ho 
Chi  Ulnh  with  a  sword  In  one  hand  and  an 
olive  branch  Ln  the  other.  He  hints  at  an  In- 
crease in  XJS.  forces  while  promising  that 
there  Is  honor  for  all  In  making  peace. 

This  approach  is  not  made  in  a  vacuum,  for 
it  must  be  .xs  evident  to  Ho  Chi  Mmh  and  his 
government  as  it  is  to  everyone  else  that 
oouthe.ist  .Asia  is  turning  away  from  miliuint 
conmiunLsm.  This  is  the  principal  thing 
learned  by  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New  York  Times, 
on  a  trip  through  &:>utheast  A.=;ia.  Salisbury's 
conclusions  corre.spond  to  tho.se  the  Johnson 
admlnistr.itlon  had  already  reached,  and  it 
is  also  evident  on  the  face  of  events  that  mil- 
itant communism  is  not  now  considered  the 
wave  of  the  future  in  Cambodia,  Tliailand. 
Laos,  or  even  Burma. 

The  President  h.as  veered  away  from  de- 
nouncing communism  per  se.  He  talks  now 
solely  in  terms  of  stopping  agt^re.ssion  by  any 
would-be  conquerors  and  for  the  freedom  of 
100  nations  without  mentioning  p<;>litlcal 
Ideolo^jies.  t>)  it  is  against  miliumcy  and  for 
free  choice  that  we  are  fighting,  even  if  that 
free  choice  should  produce  Conmiunist  gov- 
ernments provided  they  were  non-militant. 
This  is  perhaps  a  narrow  distinction  bat  it  is 
the  basis  on  which  he  offers  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  an 
honorable  settlement. 

Concurrently,  conditions  begin  to  emerge 
and  give  hope  in  official  W.xshlngton  that 
Jap.xn,  India,  and  now  Indonesia,  as  well  as 
Korea,  Taiwan  and  the  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  will  come  to  represent  more  than  Just 
an  imaginary  balancing  force  against  militant 
Chln.v 

Britain  h.is  decided  to  m.aintaln  its  forces 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  keep  them  available 
for  peace-keeping  and  ag£rres,?lon-stopping 
mLs-ilon-s.  Prime  Minister  HiU-oId  Wilson  re- 
soundingly defeated  the  left-wing  labor  at- 
tempt to  force  the  government  to  pull  out  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Tlius  the  whole  Western  operation  in  .\sia 
takes  on  more  form  .and  credibility  even  as 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  begins  to 
tire  of  it.  This  led  the  President  to  say  that 
U.S.  intelligence  concludes  that  North  Viet- 
namese hopes  are  based  more  on  political 
differences  In  Saigon  and  Washington  th.an 
on  the  Communist  militiuy  capacity  in  South 
Viet  Nam. 

Officials  are  no  longer  saying  that  -we  will 
win  the  war  by  Jan.  1.  or  that  the  tide  has 
turned,  but  their  prudence  in  making  pre- 
dictions merely  masks  their  growing  confi- 
dence that  a  decisive  stage  Ls  actually  being 
reached.  In  any  case,  the  President's  own 
confidence  in  the  Southeast  Asian  adventure 
has  returned  and  he  Is  trying  to  impart  that 
confidence  to  the  general  public. 


Logan:  Town  With  a  Past  Fetes  150th 
Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday.  June  28.  1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  this 
week  one  of  the  more  Important  towns 
in  my  district,  Logan.  Ohio,  Ls  celebrat- 
ing Its  150th  anniversary. 

I  take  great  pleasure,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  very  fine 
story  which  appeared  In  the  Athens  Sun- 


day Messenger,  June  26,  1966.  This  story 
traces  briefly  the  history  of  this  com- 
munity and  significantly  points  up  the 
expanding  and  growlrig  future  role  which 
the  town  of  Logan  Is  playing  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  entire 
southeastern  Ohio  region. 

I  should  like  to  make  particular  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  150th  birthday,  Logan  is  opemng  this 
year  an  ultramodern  Hocking  Valley 
Community  Hospital.  It  has  also,  in 
recent  months,  acquired  a  vei-y  important 
industrial  complex,  with  the  location  at 
Loj;an  of  the  Lockheed-Georgia  subas- 
sembly plant. 

With  much  pride  I  insei't  the  above 
article  in  the  Congressional  Recoro  at 
this  time: 

Lo.-,\.N  :  Town  With  a  Past.  Fetes  !50th 
■Vear 

I  Editor's  Note. — Towns,  like  people,  have 
birthdays.  Logan  residents  will  celebrate  the 
150th  birthday  of  their  town  June  28  through 
July  4.  Logan's  most  recent  historian,  James 
D.  Wells  of  272  W.  Main  St.,  has  prepared  a 
historical  booklet.  "Journey  To  Tomorrow," 
now  on  sale  at  the  Logan  Sesquicentenni  il 
headquarters  In  the  old  Hocking  Valley  Hos- 
pital building.  The  booklet  traces  Logan's 
history,  from  its  beginning  to  present  times. 
Published  by  Beacon  Press,  the  booklet  is  il- 
lustrated with  reproductions  of  old  photo- 
graphs and  pencil  sketches  by  Floyd  Hlles 
and  Irene  StlUson,  The  following  article  is 
based  upon  facts  contained  in  the  Wells 
booklet.  The  Harris  History  1957,  by  the  late 
Charles  H.  Harris,  former  managing  editor  of 
The  Athens  Messenger,  and  Historical  Col- 
lections of  Ohio,  1888,  by  Henry  Howe  ) 
(By  Doug  Geary) 

Logan. — Before  white  men  settled  in  the 
Hocking  Valley,  the  Logan  area  was  the  home 
of  Wyandotte  Indians,  bears,  deer,  elk,  and 
occasional  buffalo.  In  addition  to  the  game, 
the  Hocking  River  provided  fish  for  many  a 
hxingry  Indian. 

The  Wyandots  of  the  Hocking  Valley  had  a 
good  thing  going  for  them.  Following  Lord 
Dunmores  1774  expedition  into  Ohio,  some 
volunteer  Indian  fighters  from  colonial  Vir- 
ginia apparently  thought  so  too. 

The  Virginians  may  have  claimed  land 
tracts  along  the  Hocking  Valley  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution.  But 
their  "claims"  didn't  really  hold  water  be- 
cause the  Northwest  Territory  hadn't  been 
bom,  no  land  office  existed  to  register  claims, 
and  the  Indians  claimed  the  land  under  a 
treaty  agreement. 

Christian  Westenhaver  from  Hagerstown, 
Md.  a  German-American  farmer,  (not  a  Rus- 
sian, for  Russians  claim  to  be  first  in  nearly 
everything  else)  claimed  the  title  as  Hock- 
ing County's  first  bona-flde  settler.  And  no 
other  settler  seemed  to  have  a  better  claim 
than  he. 

settlkd  in  hocking 

Westenhaver  and  his  family  settled  in 
what  is  now  an  eastern  i>art  of  present-day 
Logan  during  the  early  months  of  1798. 

Two  months  later  John  Pence  and  Co'irad 
Brian,  Western  Virginians,  settled  their 
families  in  an  area  west  of  the  West-crn- 
havers.  Pence  and  Brian,  brothers-in-law. 
declared  war  on  bears,  and  apparently  won 
most  skirmishes.  An  old  account  says  they 
were  "renowned  for  feats  of  daring  prowess 
in  hunting  the  bear,  an  animal  nt  that  tini^ 
extremely  numerous." 

Of  course  the  old  account  fall.^  to  mentinn 
the  fact  that  the  bears  didn't  have  g\ms. 

The  nucleus  of  present-day  Logan  had  a 
popiUation  of  25  by  spring  of  1799,  including 
nine  men.  five  married  women,  three  un- 
married women,  and  eight  children. 
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SIMPLE    LTVING 

The  early  settlers  lived  simply,  by  neces- 
sity. But  they  s«€m  to  have  eaten  well,  at 
least  at  times  when  the  bears  werent  trylne 
to  eat  them. 

The  daily  menu  possibly  Included  bear 
meat,  from  bears  which  didn't  eat  quickly 
enough,  venison,  wild  turkcv  meat,  fish,  and 
potatoes  and  Indian  corn,  in  sea-'on. 

The  settlement  wasn't  yet  a  town,  so  the 
settlers  had  no  marshal.  The  lane  sur- 
rounding the  settlement  wasn't  yet  a  county 
£o  they  had  no  sheriff. 

When  men  of  the  settlement  disngreed  they 
usually  "put  up  their  dukes"  and  fought  it 
out,  though  probably  not  according  to  the 
Queenfbury  rules.  Duelling,  a  "Last  Resort," 
apparently  w.asn't  as  popular  as  the  Pier 
Seven  version  of  a  knock-down  drag-out. 

THE    SOOTHER    APPLIED 

After  tempers  cooled,  one  man  might  sooth 
another's  hurt  feelings  by  treating  him  to  a 
shot  of  rye  whiskey,  popularly  known  as  "Old 
Monongahela." 

At  a  later  stage  of  community  develop- 
ment, the  settlers  elected  Justices  of  the 
peace.  Like  schoolmasters  and  town  mar- 
shals of  a  later  day,  the  Justice  of  the  peace 
often  had  to  show  his  credentials  by  prov- 
ing he  could  lick  any  man  in  town. 

Thomas  Worthlngton,  then  governor  of 
Ohio,  platted  the  village  of  Logan  in  1816.  He 
may  also  have  influenced  legislators  to  au- 
thorize the  formation  of  Hocking  County  in 
1818.  Logan,  a  fledging  village,  became  the 
county  seat  of  Hocking  County, 

HONORS    CHIEF   LOGAN 

Worthlngton  named  the  village  in  honor 
of  Chief  Logan,  a  Mingo  Indian,  Chief  Lo- 
gan was  a  friend  of  the  white  man  until  a 
detachment  of  Lord  Dunmore's  forces  under 
Col.  Cresap  raided  a  Mingo  village  on  Anril 
30.  1774,  killing  Chief  Logan's  mother 
brother,  and  sister.  Only  the  sister's  small' 
child  survived. 

Chief  Logan  embarked  on  an  orgy  of  venge- 
ance, and  Ignored  the  white  man's  offers 
of  peace.  He  was  the  last  holdout  when  Lord 
Dunmore  sought  to  end  the  war  with  a 
treaty  settlement. 

Chief  Logan  sent  a  message  to  Lord  Dun- 
more  through  an  interpreter.  Today,  nearly 
2000  ye.ars  later,  speech  instructors  and  his- 
torians praise  his  speech  as  one  of  the  most 
sthTing  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

ANSWERS    ENEMIES 

Chief  Logan  answered  his  enemies:  "I  ap- 
peal to  any  white  man  to  say  if  ever  he  en- 
tered Logan's  cabin,  and  I  gave  him  not 
meat.  If  ever  he  came  naked,  and  I  clothed 
Mna  not  If  ever  he  came  sick,  and  I  com- 
forted him  not. 

"In  the  course  of  this  last  bloody  war 
Logan  remained  in  his  cabin,  a  seeker  of 
peace.  I  had  such  love  for  the  white  man 
that  my  people  pointed  at  me  and  said 
Logan  Is  the  friend  of  the  white  man  '  "  ' 
I  would  even  have  sought  to  have  Uved 
with  you.  but  for  the  actions  of  one  man 
Col.  Cresap,  last  spring,  in  cold  blood  and 
unprevoked.  murdered  all  the  relations  of 
r^nt"'  ^^ij^^"^  sparing  my  women  and 
chi  dren  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood 
in  the  vlens  of  any  living  creature 

'This  called  upon  me  for  vengeance.  I 
have  sought  it.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have 
fully  glutted  my  vengeance. 

"For  my  people,  I  rejoice  at  the  hope  of 
peace  but  do  not  think  that  mine  to  a 
Job  of  fear.  Logan  fears  no  man.  He  will 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who 
is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?    Not  one." 

BUILDS    SAWMILL 

^(Yt'^m'"^*°^    established    a    sawmill    and 
g-lstmUl  on  the  falls  of  the  Hocking  Rlyer 

s%rvm^irLsr'^  '^^^^^'^  ^^^^^^ 

He  arranged  streets  on  the  plat  desienat^j 
areas  for  schools  and  burl  J  g^S.  i^ 
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set  up  a  lot  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Main 
and  Market  Sts.  for  use  as  a  public  market 
This  area  is  the  Worthlngton  Park  of  present- 
day  Logan.  '^ 

VVorthington  probably  sponsored  Logan's 
first  church,  a  log  structure  built  on  W 
Second  St.  near  High  St.  He  reportedly  at- 
tended the  first  service  at  the  church.  Aug. 
i  1 ,  1816,  ' 

The  first  church  was  Methodist,  because 
hard-riding  Methodist  circuit  riders  were  the 
first  clergymen  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Lorau 
residents. 

FIR^T   PHYSICIAN 

Dr  Reuben  Culver  was  Logan's  first  resi- 
dent physician.  He  arrived  in  lyipan  in  18''4 
while  traveling  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  hoped 
to  start  his  first  practice. 

Many  Logan  residents  were  ill,  and  village 
officials  begged  Culver  to  stay  to  care  for  the 
sick. 

Culver,  a  young  man  of  26,  was  fresh  from 
medical  studies  at  Charleston,  W  Va  He 
was  eager  to  help,  and  he  stayed  to  care  for 
the  sick. 

"Hie  young  doctor  who  stopped  for  a  visit 
stayed    for    a    lifetime.     After    many    years' 
practice  in  Logan,  Dr.  Culver  died  at  age  73 
Just    a    week    before    the    outbreak    of    the 

250    IN    182S 

In  1825.  Logan  had  250  residents.     Logan 
was    incorporated    as    a    town    in    1838      By 
1846    Log:m   had   nearly   600   Inhabitants,   a 
Methodist   Church,   a   Presbyterian    Church 
nnd  four  stores, 

.  "To^F"*  "  ^^^^  *°  Uig&n  In  a  big  way 
in  1838,  when  the  Hocking  branch  of  the 
Ohio  Canal  was  extended  to  the  Logan  area 
The  canal  offered  Logan  residents  a  better 
way  to  transport  iron,  coal,  and  agricultural 
products,  which  were  formerly  transported 
overland.  ^ 

soTeU"^^  ""'^'  *^^*  °^^^^^  ^*  ^^^  Aug- 
The  canal  branch  and  stage  coaches  served 
Logan  until  1868,  when  the  Columbus  and 
Hocking  Valley  Railroad  was  extended  to 
Logan,  Jay  Gould,  the  notorious  "robber- 
baron"  of  the  railroads,  directed  the  Colum- 
bus and  Hocking  Valley  venture. 

IN    ALL   WARS 

Logan  residents  have  mustered  for  the 
w!^T  Z^^r,  "^"  ^^'■'  Spanish-American 
^tflw  ''^^^^  ^-  ^°''^  W^'-  "•  ^he  Korean 
cri^  present  times,  the  Viet  Nam 

George  R.  Risley  of  Logan  survived  con- 
finement m  the  notorious  Andersonville 
Prison  while  serving  in  the  Union  Army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

Risley,  a  mounted  Infantryman,  was  cap- 
^l  f  ^7  Confederate  troops  at  GalnsviUe, 
r,c'  l?!°T'^^  ^  skirmish  In  which  his  horse 
r>,  *  if''-  °"^  °^  ^^  ''^P^°^  wanted  to 
shoot  him  on  the  spot,  but  a  Confederate 
officer  Intervened. 

Risley   survived    nine    months'    Imprlson- 

^  .■J^t'^""^  ^^^  ^'"°'^«"  health,  and  lived 
to  tell  his  experiences  more  than  a  half- 
century  after  his  release  from  Andersonville. 
He  worked  as  a  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker, 
mant  floods 
Logan  residents  experienced  flood  condi- 
tions during  14  years  of  the  town's  150.    Dur- 

ng  the  spring  of  these  years,  a  swollen  Hock- 
ing River  overflowed  its  banks,  damaging 
?r°o'^ert  "°^"*  *'"*  °^^"  ^"'""'^  ^^^  P'"'^*'^^ 
.<I1°°^  ^^'e  recorded  in   1832,   1847.   1852 

q?q'     3'''?'  '^''-  ^»^3.  1937,  1945      948,' 

the  greatest  damage;  the  1964  flood  ranked 
second  in  terms  of  destruction 

K.iT!?*'"*  •  ^*^*^'  ^"^  1°^^^  ofnclals  have  com- 
bined efforts  to  promote  flood  control  and 
^rTen^l^T'  <lestructlon  by  the  waters 

ovfr'^v^*'*"*^  birthday,  Logan  Is  a  town  of 
over  7000  persons.  Logan  thl.  year  opened 
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bll^.^^f' •  "^^""-"l  a  sub-assembly  Lock- 
heed-Georgia plant,  saw  additions  being 
built    on    a    number   of    existing    Indu^tria! 

Its'^ess'^f"^,'"'''?"'-''^  *  growlng^oncern  for 
Its  Iess-f.,rtunatc  citizens  and  neighbors  in 

VroZnt   '"'""^    Appalachla    de/e.opmem 

Logan  is  a  town  with  a  "past."     Current 

binhd^ r^r?  ?'  '''''^''  °"  Lo?-''«  isoTn 

'ith  a"/uture   '"'"'^^  ""^  ^^-^^  '^  '■'  ^-" 


Red  Trade 


EXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 


OF    CALIFOHNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  2S.  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  o  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appears  in  the  current  July  1966  i.ssue  of 

Sii^'^  "fr^'^'^'^  entitled  "Should  We 
Be  Trading  With  the  Reds?"  Tlie  artic'e 
presents  a  factual  and  timely  discussion 
of  this  question  and  suggests  that  various 
stnngent  requirements  be  fulfilled  as  a 
conditio:i  to  any  such  trade 

I  believe  the  article  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Congress; 

Should  We  Be  Trading  With  the  Reds? 
(ByNoelF.  Busch) 

On  January  28,   1966.   the  Department   of 

fZTJ:  r^"^.  ^  '""''"^  announcement 
that  it  was  licensing  export  of  technical  data 
to  enable  a  United  States  firm  to  build  six 
fertilLzer  plants  in  Soviet  Russia.    Queried  bv 

l^?Tf^'"^"  ^°''  ''''^^"'''  ^^«  Department 
replied  that  the  six  plants  would  have  a 
combined  productive  capacltv  of  4830  ton«  a 
day.  No  one  had  any  idea  how  the  fertilizer 
would  be  used. 

orvmr'/  ^^^^''^""'  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
^  Zlf\.'  f^'f"'''''-  '•^turning  from  a  visit 
to  South  Vietnam,  reported:  "There  Is  a 
strong  demand   for   fertilizer  chemicals  and 

J^l?^^^  ^r^-  P^'-""^'-  is  as  important 
as  bullets.       In  this  statement  the  secretarv 

^;  «  iT'^tf:  "^^"-ing  t°  South  rather 
than  North  Vietnam— where  the  need  for 
such  chemicals  is  known  to  be  even  more 
acute.  That  same  week,  in  Senate  commlt- 
^e  testimony.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S^McNamara  revealed  that  volume  shipments 
of  war  supplies— incZudtns  /erfi/is^r- were 
coming  into  the  North  Vietnamese  port  of 
Haiphong  from  the  U.S.S.R, 

Incidents  like  these  are  causing  a  good 
many  Americans  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
present  stated  administration  policy  of 
"building  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe"  by  in- 
creasing our  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Its 
European  satellites.  These  doubts  are  by  no 
means  new:  they  have  boiled  up  frequently 

L".^'^*"^  ^^^°'  ^^"^^  Western  nations  de- 
cided that  trade  with  communist  countries 
would  be  harmless  if  confined  to  "non-strate- 
I^^^S?**^  "  ^  coordinating  committee  of  14 
NATO  countries  and  Japan  thereupon  drew 
up  a  list  of  some  100  items,  known  as  the 

Cocom  List,"  which  all  agreed  not  to  ex- 
port to  the  communists.  (The  United  States 
Itself,  in  addition,  now  bans  trade  with 
China,  Cuba,  North  Korea  and  North  Viet- 

In  purely  economic  terms,  our  trade  across 
toe    Iron    Curtain   has   never   amounted   to 

h^t^  .f^^T  l"'  '^^'*'  ^^^  5""^^  o'  °"'  cele- 
brated sale  of  wheat  to  the  U.S.S  Jl.,  our  total 

annual  exports  to  all  communist  countries 
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have  been  running  below  $200  million  a  year 
— leas  tban  we  export  to  Switzerland.  None- 
tbeless,  tbe  question  of  whether  we  should 
continue,  let  alone  Increase,  trade  with  com- 
munists In  Europe  at  a  time  when  we  are  in 
a  shooting  war  with  conununlsts  In  Asia  has 
understandably  generated  a  high  degree  of 
confusion.  The  question  deserves  to  be  pon- 
dered, because  on  the  answer  may  well  de- 
pend the  outcome  of  the  cold  war. 

THK    CASK     rOR     DOUBT 

Possibly  the  best  summation  of  reasons  for 
trading  with  cqmmunlst  countries  was  put 
forth  In  April  1965  by  a  Presidential!  y  ap- 
pointed committee  of  12  business  and  aca- 
demic leaders  headed  by  J.  Irwln  MlUer. 
board  chairman  of  the  Cummins  Engine  Co.. 
Inc.,  of  Columbus.  Ind.  'The  U.S.  govern- 
ment should  act  to  remove  any  stigma  from 
trade  with  communist  countries  where  such 
trade  is  determined  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest,"  the  committee  declared.  'Trade  is 
one  of  the  few  channels  available  to  us  for 
constructive  contacts  with  nations  with 
whom  we  find  frequent  hostility.  In  the 
long  run,  selected  trade,  intelligently  nego- 
tiated and  wisely  administered,  may  turn  out 
to  have  been  one  of  our  most  powerful  tools 
of  national  policy." 

No  patriotic  American  would  oppose  any 
trade  which  has  truly  been  determined  to  be 
in  the  national  interest.  The  question  here 
is  whether  the  national  interest  has  In  fact 
been  accurately  "determined"  and  whether 
the  "selected  trade"  has  In  fact  been  "intel- 
ligently negotiated  and  wisely  administered." 
Recent  experience  casts  grave  doubt  upon 
these  points. 

In  June  1964.  for  example,  the  Romanian 
government  proposed  that  a  major  U.S.  rub- 
ber company  build  a  $50-milUon  plant  in 
Romania.  Since  tires  are  an  Item  of  mili- 
tary vsLlue,  since  Romania  has  been  especially 
outspoken  In  Its  support  of  North  Vietnam. 
and  since  a  busy  traffic  goes  on  between  Rus- 
sia's Black  Sea  ports  and  North  Vietnam's 
harbor  of  Haiphong,  the  strategic  Implica- 
tions of  this  project  were  questionable. 
Nonetheless,  the  plan  was  endorsed  by  the 
UjS.  State  Department  on  the  ground  that 
Romania  was  following  the  praiseworthy 
example  of  Yugoslavia  In  loosening  its  ties 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  The  rubber  company  in- 
Tolred  backed  out  anyway.) 

Just  as  plausible  as  the  Miller  committee's 
pronouncement  are  the  State  Department's 
views  on  East-West  trade,  as  voiced  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 
Anthony  M.  Solomon,  last  October:  "Stra- 
tegic trade,  that  Is,  trade  in  items  of  military 
signiflcance  to  the  communists,  Is  embargoed 
not  only  by  the  United  States  but  also  by 
our  European  allies  and  Japan.  .  .  .  The 
Cocom  list  is  reviewed  periodically  to  add 
new  Items  of  technological  importance  and  to 
delete  others  no  longer  of  strategic  signifl- 
cance." 

Unfortunately,  this  statement  Is  more  or 
leM  devoid  of  meaning,  since  it  presumes  the 
validity  of  precisely  those  assumptions  which 
are  most  open  to  question.  One  assumption 
concerns  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cocom  list, 
which  nations  interpret  for  themselvee.  and 
which  ignores  the  basic  fact  that  In  modern 
warfare  anything  which  helps  a  nation  in  any 
way  has  strategic  value.  Another  concerns 
the  effectiveness  of  our  non-strategic  em- 
bargo, which  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  can 
and  do  circumvent  by  routing  their  orders  for 
U3.  goods  through  the  USSR,  or  one  of  Its 
E^u^op«an  satellites,  or  by  ordering  the  goods 
from  one  of  our  alliee. 

One  example  of  a  grave  error  in  granting 
export  licenses  occurred  in  1960.  when  *5 
precision  machines  for  miniature  ball  bear- 
ings were  etirmarked  for  shipment  to  the 
U.S.SJI.  Only  when  a  sharp-eved  young 
company  engineer  protested  to  Sen.  Winston 
L.  P«onTT  of  Vermont  that  the  machines 
were  of  a  unique  type  obtainable  nowhere 
else  and  used  primarily  for  Important  space 


.ind  m!lit,\ry  equipment  was  the  shipment 
questioned.  The  Senate  Intt^rnal  Security 
Suboonrunlctee  launched  a  full -.scale  investl- 
gation  which  ultimately  halted  the  shipment 
wiien  six  machines  were  actually  on  the 
dock.  By  this  time  however,  vital  Instnic- 
Uon  booics.  dniwuip;  and  other  data  which 
might  help  the  Ru.ssians  to  iruJce  the 
m.xchlnf-3  the-m.^elve=;  had  already  bf*n  dls- 
p.itohed. 

FORCE   FOR    PEACE 

Th.?  iflmlnistratlon  conceives  of  trade  with 
the  oon^munlsts  as  a  force  for  peace.  The 
IdPa  1";  that  if  we  help  to  raise  their  standards 
of  llvlnj?.  the  satellites  will  become  more  in- 
dependent of  the  US.S.R..  and  the  U.S.S  R. 
it.^elf  will  become  less  belligerent.  If  the 
communists  wore  reillv  Interested  In  pence- 
f'll  trade  In  consumer  poods,  this  proce^^s 
misrht  conceivably  take  place.  But  the  com- 
m'uiiits  aren't  interested  in  Ju.it  con.'^umer 
Koods;  they  are  interested  In  sjettine;  pood? 
which  they  consider  to  t>e  of  strategic  value, 
even  if  we  don't.  Most  especially,  they  are 
interested  in  getting  the  technical  knowl- 
ed£;e  that  will  enable  them  eventu.olly  to 
manufacture  such  ^(kxIs  them-selves. 

Thus,  one  reason  that  the  dollar  volume 
r.f  trade  with  the  oomjnunlsts  does  not  rise 
more  rapidly  is  that  a  large  proportion  of 
this  trade  is  in  small  lots  or  sinele  items 
for  apparent  vi.';e  <is  moclols  or  prototypes.  A 
-■sampling  from  current  licenses  will  show 
the  trend  ■ 

To  the  USSR:  »112  worth  of  Industrial 
Instriunent  parts:  $1  worth  of  aerosol  valves; 
$323  worth  of  automatic  valves. 

To  E;tst  Crerrnany:  $76  worth  of  p.arts  for 
spectrum  mo.muring;  $467  for  a  microscope 
and  accessories:  $60  for  pneumatic  pressure 
control 

To  Blilfiaria:  *1  worth  of  activated  carbon; 
$1   worth  of  antl-oxidant. 

There  is  another  rea-son  why  the  dollar 
value  of  our  ovir  shipments  to  the  commu- 
nists in  Eurof>e  falls  to  represent  their  true 
value.  This  Ls  that  technological  informa- 
tioii,  which  could  help  naucJi  more  than 
model.s  and  prototype-s.  Is  listed  "no  value." 
Hundred.^  of  applications  for  such  data  have 
been    approved. 

DIFFrRENT  PRFJUI.SES 

Reducefl  U)  Its  basic  elements,  then,  the 
case  for  trading  with  the  communlst.s  can 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  It  enables  the  free  world  to  Increase  Its 
contiict  with  the  otherwise  closed  commu- 
nist societies.  Such  cont.act  should  lead  to 
better  understandlni?  between  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR.,  and  also  to  a  great- 
er de<Tree  of  independence  for  the  E;ist 
European   satellites. 

2.  Trade  with  the  communists  has  an  Im- 
portant propaganda  value  In  the  obvious 
superiority  of   our  gocKls   to   theirs. 

3  Even  If  we  don't  trade  with  the  commu- 
nists in  Europe,  others  will.  Hence  we  might 
as   well   share  the  profits. 

Underlying  these  three  m;i]or  points  are 
several  convictions  about  communism  In 
general.  The.-^e  are  that  communism  is  here 
to  stay,  and  we  must  adjust  to  it;  tliat  the 
European  conamunl.st  countries  are  now  so 
advanced  tiiat  they  could  ^et  along  without 
us:  and  hence  that  the  whole  question  of 
how  much  we  trade  with  the  communists  Is 
not   really   very   Important   anyway. 

Opponent's  of  trade  with  the  communists 
stiirt  from  a  different  set  of  premises.  In 
their  estimation,  the  communist  economies 
are  by  no  means  as  strong  and  as  self-suffl- 
clent  as  their  statistics  purport  to  prove. 
This  is  shown  most  dramatically  perhaps 
by  communist  nations'  purchases  of  free- 
world  wheat,  but  It  is  aI.so  Implicit  in  their 
desperate  attempts  to  catch  up  with  West- 
em  technology.  While  It  may  seem  unim- 
portant to  us.  trade  with  the  West  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  to  them.  Heno©  the 
question  of  how  and  what  we  trade — even  if 
there  were  no  danger  of  our  own  goods  being 


used  against  us  in  Vietnam^ — automatically 
becon>es  a  matter  of  urgent  political  im- 
ix>rtance  to  us  as  well.  On  tills  assump- 
tion, the  three  main  arguments  In  favor  of 
trade  can  be  answered  as  follows: 

1.  So  far,  after  16  years  of  experiment, 
there  are  few  signs,  if  any,  that  our  trade 
contacts  have  led  to  better  understanding 
with  the  U  S.S.R.  or  to  more  independence 
for  its  satellites. 

2.  Trade  heliis  to  perpetuate  the  dictatoj-ial 
regimes  by  protecting  them  against  the  pen- 
alties of  their  own  mistakes.  For  ex;unple, 
crop  failures  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Red  China 
are  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  p.asfive  re- 
sistance of  the  peasants  against  the  hated 
collective  system. 

3.  To  accept  the  principle  that,  since  we 
cannot  prevent  others  from  trading  with  the 
conim-uiiists,  we  should  compete  with  them 
for  the  small  profits  involved  is  to  contirm 
Lenin's  sardonic  prophecy  that  "When  the 
time  comes  for  us  to  hang  the  capitalists, 
they  will  compete  with  each  other  for  the 
profits  of  selling  the  rope."  Intead,  the 
United  States  should  do  all  it  can  to  set  an 
example  for  the  free  world. 

THE     ULTIMATE  QUESTION 

What,   then,  is  the  right  course? 

So  long  as  we  are  at  war  in  Vietnam,  our 
first  concern  should  be  that  we  send  nothing 
to  the  communist  countries  In  Europe  that 
can  be  reshlpped  for  use  against  us  on  the 
battlefield  or  behind  the  lines.  To  make 
doubly  sure  that  none  of  our  wares  or  those 
of  our  allies  turn  up  there,  we  should  block- 
ade the  port  of  Haiphong. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  anything  which 
seems  to  ti a  to  be  of  strategic  value,  we 
should  bar  anything  the  communists  want 
that  might  have  such  value  to  them.  More- 
over, for  whatever  we  do  send,  we  should 
make  stire  that  we  receive  direct,  immediate 
and  tangible  benefits.  If  we  really  used  trade 
to  Its  maximum  effect  as  a  lever,  we  might 
be  able  to  persuade  the  U.S.S.R.  to  tear  down 
the  Berlin  Wall  or  move  toward  genuine  nu- 
clear disarmament.  The  1964  free-world 
^vheat  shipments  to  the  USSR.,  for  exam- 
ple, amounted  to  about  17  percent  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  total  annual  requirements, 
and  helped  Its  leaders  to  avert  famine.  In- 
stead of  gold,  we  should  have  exacted  com- 
mensurate political  concessions. 

We  should  Insist  on  a  new  emphasis  in  the 
Commerce  and  State  departments  in  apply- 
ing the  Cocom  regulations.  Licenses  for 
technological  data,  for  example,  should  be 
granted  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

Finally,  our  lawmakers  should  realize  that 
trade  across  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  war  In  Asia.  They  should  be 
concerned  not  with  new  legislation  to  build 
metaphorical  "bridges  to  Europe";  they 
should  rather  make  sure  that  goods  we  send 
abroad  are  not  used  against  us  or  the  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forces  who  risk  their  lives 
to  destroy  real  bridges  along  the  supply 
routes  to  South  Vietnam. 
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Electric  Cooperative  Essay  Winners  in  the 
First  District  of  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  visit  with  the  winners  of  my  dis- 
trict's electric  cooperatives  annual  essay 
contest. 


These  fine  young  people  wrote  on 
"Electric  Cooperatives— Democracy  in 
Action,"  and  for  their  outstanding  ac- 
complishments they  participated  in  the 
Washintgon  Youth  Tour. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Linda  Koger, 
Sherrj-  Moore,  and  Reva  Long,  the  win- 
ners in  the  contest,  as  well  as  their 
.sponsors,  for  their  effoi-ts.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  meet  with  the  group  for  break- 
fast, and  I  was  deeply  honored  to  have 
them  as  visitors  in  my  office. 

I  am  in.serting  here  the  winning 
essays. 

Electric  Cooperative  -Democr.\cy  in  Action 
(By  Miss  Linda  Koger.  Rogersville.  Tenn.) 
The  big  observatory,  situated  in  the  moon's 
largest  crater,  bustled  with  activity.  The 
little  green  men  ran  here  and  there  with 
the  greatest  efficiency.  Suddly  they  all 
.snapped  to  attention  and  in  walked  the  head 
scientist,  Kleptik. 

"It's  remarkable",  Kleptik  thundred.  "Our 
thought  transmitter  works,  and  we've  Just 
picked  up  the  thoughts  a  a  young  human  in 
Tennessee.  (That's  a  small  segment  of 
Eitrth.)  Turn  up  the  sound  and  everyone 
take  notes,  while  I  tell  you  what  we  learned." 
All  the  men  quickly  drew  up  chairs  and 
listened  anxiously,  for  it  wasn't  often  that 
they  received  thought  waves  from  earth. 

"It  seems",  continued  Kleptik,  "that  this 
young  earthllng  is  writing  a  paper  on  some- 
thmg  called  the  Electric  Cooperative." 
"What's  that  "?  asked  one  man  in  the  back 
"Well",    answered    Kleptik,    "I'll    explain 
"Hie    Electric    Co-operative    Is    the    name    of 
non-profit  Industries  supplying  electricity  to 
rural   areas      You   see.   the   privately  owned 
companies   raise   their   prices   sky   high   and 
the  people  have  to  pay  It  because  electricity 
Is  their  main  source  of  power.    But  the  Elec- 
tric   Co-operative    is    owned,    operated     and 
controlled    by    the    people    It    serves;    there- 
fore, the  prices  are  kept  low" 

"Is  that  all  an  Electric  Co-operative  does'" 
one  scientist  inquired. 

"Oh.  no!"  cried  Kleptik.  "There  are  many 
things  It  does  to  help  the  rural  areas  For 
instance,  on  account  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  rural  citizens  buy  refrig- 
erators and  freezers  Instead  of  Ice  boxes 
Their  chores  are  made  much  easier  by  electric 
milking  machines,  feed  grinders,  "washers 
power  tools  and  vacuum  cleaners.  Their 
home  lives  are  made  easier  by  not  only  the 
refrigerators,  but  electric  lights,  stoves  dish- 
washers, dryers,  electric  water  heaters  and 
countless  other  electrical  applicances." 

"Why  should  one  write  about  such  a  thing' 
Why  not  write  about  something  that  affects 
the  whole  nation?  "  one  engineer  asked  dryly. 
"Oh!  but  you  don't  understand!"  Kleptik 
answered  quickly,  "it  does  affect  the  whole 
nation,  not  Just  the  rural  citizens,  in  a 
nation  such  as  the  United  States,  commerce 
Is  very  Importont.  I  mentioned  before  some 
of  the  many  electrical  things  that  the  people 
buy.  There  must  be  people  to  make  these 
Items,  advertise  them,  sell  them  and  service 
them.  Therefore,  there  are  many  Jobs  cre- 
ated, and  more  Jobs  mean  more  purchasing 
power  and  better  markets  everj-where 
Everyone  knows  that  the  more  you  sell  the 
more  you  can  buy.  So.  all  in  all.  It  boosts 
the  nations  economy." 

"Electricity  Is  the  earth's  main  source  of 
power,  you  see.  They  use  electricity  for  mil- 
lions of  things,  even  their  moon  shots  Those 
rockets  that  the  earth  keeps  shooting  at  us 
contain  electrical  computers,  radios  gvro- 
scopes,  guidance  systems  and  cameras  The 
earth  and  moon  will  probably  communicate 
some  day  with  an  electric  device." 

Again  the  engineer  spoke  up,  "This  Is  all 
well  for  Earth,  but  what  can  we  learn  from 


"Many  things.  Take  the  United  Statee  for 
example.  Only  in  a  democracy  such  as  the 
United  States  could  one  And  an  organization 
like  the  Electric  Co-operative.  The  Electric 
Co-operative  was  foiinded  on  democratic 
principles.  Just  as  the  United  Statee  is  for 
the  people  and  run  by  the  people,  so  is  the 
Electric  Co-operative.  The  whole  universe 
would  do  well  to  take  not(ce  of  such  orga- 
nizations." 

The  men  huddled  together  and  talked  for 
a  minute,  then  one  spoke.  "I  think  that  we 
too  should  form  a  democracy  so  that  we  c:xn 
have  electric  oo-operatives  like  Earth.  Then 
we  can  better  ourselves  and  our  world   ■ 
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Electric  CooPER.^TrvES :  Dfmocr.^cy  in  Action 
(By  Sherry  Moore.  Rutledge  High  School) 
On  September  1,  1940.  the  Appalachian 
Electric  Cooper.-,tive  be;'..n  operating  as  a 
power  distributor  At  that  time  the  Coopera- 
tive served  998  memiDers  It  then  extended 
over  Jefferson.  Hamblen,  and  Grainger  Coun- 
ties. 

Today  the  Cooperative  server  13.123  cus- 
tomers. Appalachian  Electric  Cooperative's 
growth  has  been  strong  and  steadv  and  will 
continue  to  grow  at  a  healthy  pace. 

Today  the  Appalachian  Electric  Coopera- 
tive provides  electric  service  which  extends 
through  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Grainger 
Hamblen,  and  Sevier,  in  East  Tennessee.  It 
is  a  nonprofit  organization  which  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  approximatelv  13,000  mem- 
bers It  server-.  Its  specific  purpose  is  to  make 
electric  energy  available  to  its  members  at 
the  lowest  cost  along  with  sound  economy 
and  good  management. 

To  become  a  member  one  must  pay  a  $5  00 
membership  fee  and  use  the  electric  energy 
provided  by  the  Cooperative.  The  members 
meet  together  at  least  once  each  year  to  hear 
reports  on  their  business,  to  discuss  prob- 
lems and  to  elect  a  board  of  trustees.  They 
each  have  one  vote  in  the  operation  of  the 
Cooperative. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Cooperative  are 
either  used  to  reinve.st  in  the  necessary  ex- 
pansions of  the  Cooperative  or  to  help  oav 
the  long  term  debts. 

The  Appalachian  Electric  Cooperative  bor- 
rowed the  money  from  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  to  buy  the  existing  elec- 
tric facilities  in  the  area. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  furnishes 
electric  energy  to  the  Cooperative  at  whole- 
sale rates.  The  Cooperative  has  a  whole 
sale  power  contract  with  T.V.A.  which  specify 
the  rates  that  the  power  will  be  sold  to  the 
members.  The  contract  also  provides  that  a 
rate  reduction  will  be  required  If  excessive 
prohts  are  made  by  the  Cooperative. 

The  Appalachians  history  is  unusual  in 
many  ways.  It  is  a  story  of  people  who 
sought  a  better  way  of  life.  These  people 
worked  until  they  convinced  others  that  their 
need  for  low  cost  power  created  a  demand 
This  was  attained  because  the  people  were 
willing  to  give  their  time  and  energy  to  a 
cause  which  has  paid  untold  dividends  to  this 
country. 

During  the  1920's  was  an  era  in  which  pri- 
vate power  systems  grew  up  in  the  area  now 
served  by  the  Appalachian  Electric  C(X>pera- 
tive.  During  this  time  a  number  of  small 
generating  plants  were  constructed  and  later 
acquired  by  larger  companies. 

The  first  generating  plant  In  Jefferson 
City  was  constructed  about  1917  It  pro- 
vided electric  service  to  some  50  customers. 

7qoo''  oL^'"^''  ^'°*'y'  ^"^  in  tbe  eariy 
1920s  a  2300  volt  line  was  constructed  from 
Jefferson  City  to  White  Pine,  Tennessee 

In  1938  aU  existing  electric  faculties  were 
purchased  by  T.V.A.  T.V.A.  then  served  the 
area  until  1940,  when  the  Appalachian  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  was  formed. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  acquired 
all  electric  facilities  in  the  area  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1938,  and  operated  them  as  a  system 


until  the  Cooperative  was  formed  At  the 
time  when  the  Cooperative  was  formed  a 
number  of  the  population  received  no  electric 
service  at  all. 

The  Extension  Service,  the  Farm  Bureau. 
T.V.A..  and  R.E.A.  all  had  men  working  wnli 
people  In  the  area.  The  countv  agents  fium 
Jefferson  County.  Grainger  Countv  and 
Hamblen  County  all  made  hundreds  of  con- 
tacts and  held  numerous  meetings  in  he'p- 
Ing  promote  the  idea  of  rural  electrification 

The  first  big  step  In  the  organiziition  of 
the  Cooperative  came  on  March  28.  1940  when 
arrangements  were  made  to  applv  lor  a  ciiar- 
ter.  and  the  Incorporators  of  the  Coopera- 
tive were  named. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
Wiis  held  on  March  6.  1940.  The  order  of 
business  was  to  adopt  by-laws,  elect  officers 
adopt  a  corporate,  seal,  consider  and  act 
ujxjn  forms  of  application  for  membership 
and  certificate  of  membership,  to  consiuer 
and  act  upon  applications  for  membership 
and  to  fix  a  procedure  for  signing  and  count- 
trsigning  checks. 

The  Cooperative  received  a  loan  of  $519- 
000  00  from  the  R  E.A.  and  the  existing  elec- 
trical  facilities  were  purchased   from   T  V  A 

On  September  1.  1940  the  Cooperative  of- 
ficially began  operating  as  a  power  distrib- 
utor. 

In  1947  the  amortization  charge  was  re- 
moved from  the  bills  of  all  members  who 
had  been  active  members  of  the  Cooperative 
since  its  beginning. 

In  1951  a  new  office  was  constructed  on  the 
Andrew  Johnson  Highway  In  Jefferson  Cltv 
and  a  Power  Use  Department  was  estab- 
lished. In  1965  an  addition  to  the  head- 
quarters office  in  Jeilerson  Cltv  was  com- 
pleted. 

There  are  now  twenty  other  cooperatives 
In  Tennessee  and  approximatelv  one  thou- 
sand in  the  United  States. 

The  Appalachian  Electric  Cooperative  is 
now  a  rural  electric  cooperative,  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to 
distribute  electric  energy  to  the  people  living 
in  Its  service  area. 


EiECTRic  Cooperatives:  Dfmocr.-.cy  i.n  Aiiion 
I  By  Reva  Long.  White  Pine  High  School  i 
The  Appalachian  Electric  Cooperative  was 
the  result  of  the  teamwork  the  people  in  this 
area  showed  to  bring  an  essential  element 
into  their  lives.  It  was  formed  because  there 
was  a  demand  for  electric  power  and  there 
was  no  other  company  which  would  under- 
take the  task  of  providing  electricity  to  the 
rural  areas.  The  Cooperative  began  operat- 
ing as  a  power  distributor  In  1940  This 
spelled  success  for  many  people  This  also 
pointed   toward   achievement  and   progress 

The  typical  farmer's  life  was  inconvenient 
and  disagreeable  before  the  Cooperative  l)e- 
gan  operation.     Even  if  he  lived  close  to  an 
electric    line,     he    couldn't     get     electricitv 
Small,   privately    owned    electric    companies 
then  In  operation,  felt  it  a  risk  to  let  f;irme-<; 
have  electricity  because  of  their  low  income 
At  that  time  the  farmer's  dav  began   .-.nci 
ended  at  daybreak  and  dusk.    If  he  had  nnv- 
thlng  else  to  do  after  dark,  he  h.ad  to  u^e'a 
lantern.    In  the  winter  his  house  was  heated 
by  a  cookstove  which  was  also  used  for  cook- 
ing meals,  heating  water  for  baths  and  w^-h- 
Ing  the  laundry      Even   In  the  summer  the 
cookstove  was  used      This  made  It  extremciv 
hot  in  the  house.     There   were  manv  otlier 
inconveniences  caused   by   the   lack   of    elec- 
tricity In  the  home.    The  kind  of  food  which 
the   farmer's   wife   prepared    for   her    familv 
was  limited  because  she  lacked  the  use  of  'a 
refrigerator.     She  also  did  the  whole  familv 
laundry  with  an  old  washboard  and  fiatiron 
She   was  greatly  aided   by   the   use   of  elec- 
tricity. 

The  farmer,  too.  was  greatly  aided  bv  the 
use  of  electricity.  He  no  longer  had  to  us,e 
hand-powered  tools  to  do  his  work      Using 
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hand-powered  tools  to  do  a  Job  Is  extremely 
hard  work.  My  father,  who  doe«  sotne  car- 
penter work,  was  building  a  shed  and  he  had 
to  use  a  hand-saw  Instead  of  hla  skill  saw 
because  he  hadnt  yet  had  an  eledzic  line 
run  out  to  where  he  was  working.  It  took 
him  twice  a«  long  to  do  the  job  and  the  Job 
was  twice  as  hard  to  do.  As  you  can  see. 
the  farmer's  life  has  been  made  considerably 
easier  by  the  use  of  electricity. 

The  Appalachian  Electric  Cooperative  has 
made  a  considerable  change  In  the  lives  of 
an  average  of  13.128  people  who  are  all  mem- 
bers and  part  owners  of  the  Cooperative.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  provide  Its  members  with  low- 
cost  electric  power  to  the  point  of  sound  eco- 
nomic policies  and  good  management.  The 
members  help  to  bring  low-coet  power  to 
themselves  by  donating  land  for  setting  the 
power  polee  and  by  letting  the  electric  lines 
croes  over  their  property. 

The  Cooperative  buys  Its  electricity  from 
the  Tetmeeaee  Vally  Authority  at  wholesale 
rates  and  distributes  It  at  the  lowest  rates 
charged  by  any  other  Cooperative  In  Ten- 
nessee. The  national  average  Is  2Vs  cents  per 
KWH  and  the  Cooperative  members  pay  an 
average  of  0.83  cents  per  KWH  for  their  elec- 
tricity. The  average  for  TVA  distributors 
Is  0.92  cents  per  KWH  with  1.01  cents  per 
KWH  for  cooperatives  and  0  88  cents  per 
KWH  for  municipalities. 

By  hard  work  and  cooperation  from  many 
people,  the  AppalachlEkn  Electric  Coopera- 
tive has  become  a  very  successful  project. 
It  has  served  our  tu'ea  for  25  years  and  will 
continue  to  serve  It  with  the  teamwork  and 
cooperation  of  the  nxmbershlp. 

The  cooperation  of  the  people  In  this  area 
to  Improve  their  ways  of  living  has  truly 
proved  to  be  a  Democracy  in  Action. 


Secretary  McNumara  oa  "The  Age  of 
Prote»r 
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Tuesday.  June  28.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Spealier.  com- 
mencement exercises  this  year  at  Chat- 
ham College  in  my  district  were  particu- 
larly significant  for  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  talented  daughter  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1966.  Secretary 
McNamara  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  and  he  delivered 
the  commencement  address. 

That  address,  as  you  know,  has  been 
widely  quoted  and  discussed.  In  the 
hope  that  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  find  Its  full  text  as  stimulating  and 
informative  as  I  did,  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  : 

Tbm  Acs  or  Pmorcsr    <. 
(By  Robert  S^  McNamara,   Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  the  United  States,  at  the  Chatham 
College  Commencement,  May  22.  1998 ) 
President  Sddy,  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
ladles  and  Gentlemen — and  Graduates  of  the 
Class  of  1908:  The  era  Is  In  which  we  live  has 
been  called  the  Age  of  Protest. 

Judging  from  the  pickets  out  on  the  side- 
walk, that  does  not  seem  an  altogether  In- 
appropriate title. 

However,  if  one  peruses  the  majay  millions 
Of  words  written  on  the  subject,  it  Is  not  en- 
tirely clear  who  is  doing  the  most  protesting: 


the  yoxing  poeple  against  their  elders  .  .  . 
or  the  elders  against  their  children. 

Here,  for  example,  la  one  view  from  the 
elders : 

Children,  today,  are  just  too  soft;  they  have 
bad  manners,  contempt  for  authority,  dis- 
respect for  their  elders;  talk  too  much,  and 
work  too  little.  Rather  llian  helping  out 
around  the  hovise  they  give  everjbody  orders. 
They  haven't  even  the  courtesy  to  stand  up 
when  their  elders  enter  the  room.  Tliey  con- 
tradict their  parents.  moiiopolUe  the  cou- 
vers.aion  m  front  of  guests,  huve  miserable 
table  nianiiers,  a  slouchy  pofiture,  and  they 
tyrannize  tiieir  teachers. 

Now.  I  must  confess  I  didn't  read  that  par- 
ticular view  in  the  newspaper.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Pidlo  in  the  5th  Century,  BC. 

If  It  fecins  an  unduly  pesslmi-'-.tlc  view,  one 
cm  u\kc  some  small  measure  ot  consolation 
in  the  thought  that  by  Plato's  lime  things 
ieenied  to  have  been  getting  somewhat 
better. 

More  than  2000  years  before  Plato— on  an 
.\ssyrian  stone  table — one  disgruntled  par- 
ent l-.ad  inscribed  the  following: 

Our  earth  is  degenerate  in  these  hater 
days.  There  are  sitjns  that  the  world  is 
speedily  corning  to  an  end.  Bribery  and 
corruption  are  conimon.  Children  no  longer 
obey  Iheir  parents.  Every  man  wants  to 
wrl'e  a  bcKik.  and  the  end  of  the  world  is 
evidently   approaching. 

There  are.  then,  some  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  1960's  are  not  the  first  time 
the  older  generation  has  protested  against 
the  young. 

But  what  about  the  younger  generation  — 
and  especially  the  college  students?  What 
about  their  protests? 

Well,  it  would  appear  that  c.impus  com- 
plaints are  Just  about  as  old  as  campuses 
themselves  It  is  eulightening.  f  jr  e.xample, 
to  read  the  letters  that  students  in  the 
Middle  Ages  wrote  home  from  the  great  uni- 
versities of  Europe.  Even  for  most  modem 
parents,  these  letters  have  a  certain  familiar 
ring;. 

One  weary  medieval  parent  summed  it  up 
with  the  sentence; 

'  Primum  Carmen  scloariuin  est  pelitio 
e.xpensartini,  nee  vimquam  erlt  eplstola  quae 
non  reqtiirlt  argentum" 

•  A  student  s  tirst  song  is  a  demand  for 
money  and  there  will  never  be  a  letter  which 
does  not  ask  for  cash." 

la  fact,  so  common  was  the  practice  of 
students  writing  home  for  more  money,  tiiat 
whole  co.lections  of  model  letters"  were 
published  by  the  professors  to  aid  the  stu- 
dents In  this  subtle  task.  They  amounted 
to  a  kind  of  medieval  College  Outline  Series 
on  How  to  Put  the  Touch  on  Dear  Old  Dad. 

Here  is  a  typical  13th  century  letter  fnira 
Oxford : 

This  is  to  Inform  you  that  I  am  studying 
at  Oxford  with  the  greatest  diligence,  but 
the  matter  of  money  stands  greatly  in  the 
way  of  my  getting  ahead— as  it  Is  now  two 
months  since  I  spent  the  last  of  what  you 
sent  me.  Wherefore,  I  respectfully  beg  your 
paternity  by  the  promptings  of  divine  pity, 
that  you  assist  me.  so  that  I  aiay  be  able  to 
complete  what  I  have  well  begun  For  you 
must  know  that  without  Ceres  and  Bacchus, 
Apollo  grows  cold. 

Tlie  medieval  professors  drew  up  a  long 
list  of  ploys  that  the  students  might  use  in 
prying  open  the  paternal  purse.  I'hey  sug- 
gested that  they  write  home,  saying  that 
the  cost  of  living  Wiis  exceptionally  high  due 
to  the  hard  winter,  or  due  to  a  failure  of 
the  crops;  or  to  a  threatened  siege  of  the 
city;  or  that  the  l:ist  me.ssen.:er  bringing  the 
money  from  home  had  been  rob'oed.  or — 
even  better— that  he  had  ab.iconded  with 
the  money  himself,  or  that  the  poor  student 
couldn't  borrow  any  more  from  his  roam- 
mateci,  and  hsid  n.in  out  of  credit  at  the 
money-lenders;  or  that  it  was  simply  so  ex- 


cruciatingly cold  that  he  could  no  longer 
study. 

One  student  writes  liome.  complaining  that 
the  cold  is  so  intense  that  he  is  blowing  on 
his  frosty  fingers,  while  he  writes;  and  th.it 
It  hus  been  two  whole  ye.irs  since  he  has 
tasted  wine,  washed  his  face,  or  trimmed  tuj 
beard. 

But  being  fair  and  non-parti.san,  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  Middle  Ages  also  published 
collections  of  model  letters  for  p.trents  to 
write  b.ick  to  their  children,  away  at  college. 
These  letters  usually  enclosed  the  reqiie,5ied 
money,  but  frequently  included  strong  .idvice 
on  how  not  to  spend  it.  The  general  theme 
was  that  the  student  was  lazy  and  extrav.i- 
gant;  and  should  be  thinking  about  support- 
ing his  loving  parents,  rather  than  forever 
trying  to  extort  money  from  them. 

One  indignant  father  In  Besancon  writes 
to  his  son,  studying  at  Orleans: 

I  have  recently  di.scovered  that  you  live 
dissolutely  and  slothfully.  preferring  license 
to  restraint,  and  play  to  work — and  strum- 
mlne;  a  guitar  while  others  are  at  their 
studies.  Whence  it  happens  that  you  have 
read  but  one  volume  of  law,  while  your  more 
industrious  companions  have  read  several. 

Now,  I  would  hope  that  all  of  this  does  not 
sound  too  familiar  to  you,  but  I  think  you 
would  agree  that  complaints — both  from  and 
about  the  campus — are  not  really  so  very 
new 

For  those  worried  parents  wlio  believe  that 
campus  problems  began  with  Berkeley  in 
19G4,  It  is  instructive  to  read  of  the  riots  at 
the  University  of  Paris  In  1228,  and  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  In  1355. 

It  is  true  that  they  were  not  so  much 
teach-ins,  as  they  were  drink-ins;  since  the 
trouble  usually  began  in  a  tavern.  But  they 
did  Involve  the  relationship  of  the  civil  au- 
thority and  the  university's  autonomy,  and 
they  make  the  events  at  Berkeley  look  pretty 
tamo  by  comparison. 

A.S  a  matter  of  fact.  In  a  recent  siirvcy  of 
more  than  700  college  presidents — on  the 
.■subject  of  student  protests— It  was  revealed 
that  contrary  to  popular  belief,  most  student 
demons'r.itions  today  do  no  Involve  the  war 
in  ■Vietnam,  or  civil  rights,  or  political  Issues 
at  all. 

Mo.st  of  tlie  protests,  it  turns  out,  are  about 
the  food;  or  about  allowing  the  students  more 
say  In  policy-making:  or  about  the  various 
housing  regulations. 

Now  here  at  Chatham— Judging  from  the 
delicioiis  lunch  we  have  Just  had — It  would 
seem  highly  unlikely  that  anyone  would  want 
to  complain  about  the  food. 

As  for  allowing  the  students  more  say  In 
policy-making.  It  Is  rather  remarkable  that 
the  girls  here  at  Chatham  changed  their  stu- 
dent government  to  a  community  govern- 
ment on  the  piremise  that  if  anyone  re;Uly 
had  anything  serious  to  discuss  w-ith  the 
administration  and  fiiculty,  the  right  door.-; 
were  always  open. 

As  for  the  housing  regulations,  you  here 
at  Chath.un  have  the  very  practical — and 
very   sensible — Cfiatham    College    Handboolc. 

Now.  tliere  were  similar  hai:d*x>oks  for  stu- 
dents in  the  13th  century.  Usually  tliey 
were  WTiiten  in  Latin  verse,  but  they  con- 
tained a  great  many  helpful  hints.  They 
seemed  to  be  particularly  concerned  about 
Gr.icioius   Livin;^. 

One  of  these  handbooks  had  the  f  jllowliig 
prnctic.il    advice: 

W.ash  your  hands  In  the  morning;  and,  if 
there  is  time,  your  face.  Eat  with  tliree  fin- 
gers only,  Dojji't  criticize  the  f'xxl.  Don't 
p.ck  your  teeth  with  yovur  knife.  Don't  but- 
ter your  bread  with  your  flnger.  Scrape 
bones  with  your  knife,  but  don't  gnaw  on 
them.  When  you*  finished  with  your  bones, 
put  them  in  the  bowl,  or  on  the  floor. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  serious  dinicnsion  to 
the  prolest  among  some  students  today 

But  whatever  comfort  some  of  the  extrem- 
ist pr<">te?t  may  be  giving  our  enemies — and 
it  is  clear  from  Hanoi's  own  statements  thai 
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It  Is— let  us  be  perfectly  clear  about  our 
principles  and  our  priorities.  This  is  a  na- 
tion In  which  the  freedom  of  dissent  Is  abso- 
lutely fundamental. 

There  Is  no  more  classic  statement  of  this 
belief  than  that  of  Judge  Learned  Hand,  who 
in  the  midst  of  the  Impassioned  controversy 
over  Senator  McCarthy's  charges  In  the  early 
1950's,  said  boldly  and  bluntly: 

"I  believe  that  community  is  already  In 
process  of  dissolution  where  each  man  begins 
to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  possible  enemy 
where  non-conformity  with  the  accepted' 
creed,  political  as  well  as  religious.  Is  a  mark 
of  disaffection,  where  denunciation,  without 
specification  or  backing,  takes  the  place  of 
evidence;  where  orthodoxy  chokes  freedom 
of  dissent:  where  faith  In  the  eventual  su- 
premacy of  reason  has  become  so  timid  that 
we  dare  not  enter  our  convictions  in  the 
open  lists,  to  win  or  lose.    Such  fears  as  these 

'^^^'"'^'^^  '^'^"^  "^^  ^""^  °"t  the  cement 
that  binds  the  stones  together;  they  may  In 
the  end  subject  us  to  a  despotism  as  evil 
as  any  that  we  dread;  and  they  can  be  allayed 
only  Insofar  as  we  refuse  to  proceed  on  sus- 
picion, and  trust  one  another  tmtil  we  have 
tangible  ground  for  misgiving.  The  mutual 
confidence  on  which  all  else  depends  can  be 
maintained  only  by  an  open  mind  and  a 
brave  reliance  upon  free  dlsctission  " 

However  much  we  may  disagree  with  some 
aspects  of  It,  we  can  be  genuinely  proud  that 
free  discussion  is  so  vigorous  on  the  Ameri- 
can campus  today. 

But  beneath  Its  specific  protests,  there 
runs  a  generalized  theme  in  most  of  the 
serious  student  discussion.  It  is  the  vague 
fear  that  somehow  society— all  society  both 
East  and  West— has  fallen  victim  to  bureau- 
cratic tyranny  of  technology  and  autocracy 
that  Is  gradually  depersonalizing  and  alien- 
ating modem  man  himself. 

In  Its  roots,  this  may  be  a  nameless  fear; 
out  It  Is  clearly  not  altogether  a  new  one 

Man  has  always  trembled  a  bit  before  his 
tools,  and  there  has  always  been  an  intrinsic 
ambivalence  in  technology. 

The  cave  man,  for  example,  discovered  that 
a  stone  ax  was  a  decided  Unprovement  over 
a  pointed  slick  In  dispatching  the  dis- 
gruntled wild  animals  in  the  neighborhood 
But  he  also  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  it 
was  a  fairly  fearful  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  disgruntled  neighbor,  who— In  a  sudden 
burst  of  unnelghborliness— might  wish  to 
dispatch  him  as  well. 

The  enterprising  visionary  who  first  in- 
vented the  wheel  found  to  his  delight,  no 
doubt  that  he  could  ride  a  lot  more  com- 
fortably  than  he  could  run.  But  If  he  was 
anything  like  our  contemporaries,  he  prob- 
ab  y  also  discovered  that  the  wheel  could  not 
only  run  faster  than  a  pedestrian,  but  that 
It  could  also  run  over  him. 

Today  our  tools  are  more  complex,  but  thev 
are  no  less  ambivalent  In  their  moral  appli- 
cability. We  can  use  thermonuclear  power 
to  dig  a  new  Panama  Canal.  Or  we  can  use 
It  to  dig  a  new  mass  grave  for  humanity 

At  Berkeley,  students  carried  signs  read- 
ing: I  am  a  human  being;  do  not  fold,  bend 
or  mutilate." 

It  Is  a  sentiment  we  can  all  emphatically 
agree  with.  I  very  much  wish  that  college 
students  in  Peking  and  Hanoi  were  allowed 
to  carry  the  same  signs  on  their  campuses 

But  In  America,  for  many  students  the 
computer  has  become  the  primordial  symbol 
of  mass  irnpersonallzatlon.  It  is  h-omcal  that 
this  should  be  so,  considering  the  hnmense 
quantum  of  human  drudgery— both  mental 
and  manual— that  the  computer  has  ellml- 

It  has  been  the  American  practice  from  the 
beginning  to  take  work  loads  off  the  backs  of 
men,  and  put  them  onto  the  backs  of  ma- 
chines.  We  have  done  that^not  so  much 
because  we  have  valued  machines  m  them- 

^"^     'i°  *  ™"*=^  """^  profound  sense 
because  we  have  valued  man. 
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In  any  event.  It  seems  a  little  premature 
to  worry  that  the  computer  is  on  the  verge 
of  replacing  the  hiunan  brain.  Quite  apart 
from  everything  else,  that  brain  is  an  ut- 
terly incredible  computer  itself:  probablv 
the  most  magnificent  bit  of  miniaturization 
m  the  entire  universe.  Though  It  weighs 
?n  l.?,V°"^  '^^'■^^  pounds,  it  contains  some 
10  billion  nerve  cells,  each  of  which  has 
some  25  thousand  possible  interconnections 
With  other  nerve  cells.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  to  build  an  electronic  computer 
large  enough  to  have  that  rang  ■  of  choice 
would  require  an  area  equal  to  the  entire 
surface  of  the  earth. 

As  St,  Augustine  observed:  man  looks 
about  the  universe  in  awe  at  its  wonders— 
and  forgets  that  he  himself  Is  the  greatest 
wonder  of  all. 

But  It  is  also  true  that  the  ambivalence 
of  technology  grows  with  its  own  com- 
plexity, and  Homo  fober— man  the  maker- 
Is  wise  to  continually  question  whether  it 
Is  he,  or  his  tools,  who  are  in  charge 

Goethe.  Blake,  and  Kierkegaard,  each  in 
their  own  way,  asked  that  question  search- 
ingly  in  the  last  century,  Kafka,  Huxlev 
and  Orwell  have  asked  it  eloquently  in  oiir 
own.  Paul  Goodman,  Jacques  Ellul  and 
many  others  are  asking   it   today. 

There  is  as  yet  no  definitive  answer  to  the 
question;  but  there  is  a  definitive  need  to 
keep  asking  it.  The  real  question,  cleariv 
is  not  whether  we  should  have  tools  Biit 
only  whether  we  are  becoming  tools 

It  Is  not  really  the  computer  that  is  in 
question:  It  Is  whether  or  not  Dr  Strange- 
love  Is  sitting  at  the  computer's  console 

It  Is  too  simplistic  an  answer  to  reply  that 
technology  is  itself  morally  neutral  and 
that  man  must  simply  take  care  to  retain 
his  human  control.  The  more  profound 
question  is  whether  or  not  complex  tech- 
nology narrows  or  widens  the  alternatives 
available  for  human  control. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  man  conditions 
his  technology.  'What  is  less  clear  is  the 
extent  to  which  technology  conditions  man 
The  degree  and  moral  quality  of  that  con- 
ditioning Is  a  dilemma  we  must  face  But 
we  must  face  it,— and  solve  It— and  not 
merely  fall  into  an  escapist  and  emotlon;il 
romanticism  that  cloaks  Itself  in  a  self- 
agonizing,  Angf^t.  Nothing  Is  to  be  gained 
from  that. 

One  of  the  most  refreshing  qualities  of 
the  campus  ferment  today  Is  its  Intense 
•inner-directedness,"  and  Its  frankly  philo- 
sophical bent.  One  student  observed-  "We 
don't  automatically  accept  the  value  of  in- 
stitutions," And  another  added  flatlv  "Our 
quarrel  is  with  Aristotle;  we  say  "man  is 
not  a  social  animal." 

As  much  as  one  might  be  tempted  to  dis- 
agree with  those  sentiments,  it  is  absolutely 
marvelous  to  hear  unlversltv  students  seri- 
ously quarreling  with  Aristotle  again  It 
may  even  symbohze  the  renaissance  of  meta- 
physics from  the  swampland  of  sem,^ntlclfm 
in  which  It  has  been  bogged  for  .^o  long. 

Now  It  is  underst<andable  that  the  tendencv 
Of  contemporary  man,  standing  in  awe  of  h's 
own  technology,  should  look  bark  to  a  simmer 
fhf  '^Z^.T'"'^  pattern  of  society,  in  which 
the  individual  could  more  fully  assert  his 
own  Independence.  That  is  a  stro;  >  tend- 
ency in  our  own  Jeffersonlan  traditioi'  which 
quite  rightly  puts  such  decisive  emphasis  on 
man  s  independence. 

h.^"!,,***  '""^I^'  °^  ''°"'"^*'  i«  t»^at  Jefferson 
Wmself  was  a  brilliant  technological  Innova- 

wo,";7H\^''°"^''^°  ^^  «Plored  Montlcello 
Z^^\i^'^-  ^""^  '^  ^  unlikely  that  Jeffer- 
Z^.^ZZ^l'"  P^'^'^ally  fret  much  aboilt 
being  folded,  bent,  or  multllated  by  the  com- 

It  Is  somewhat  more  likely  that  he  would 
Invent  a  better  one. 

i^sI^V^  *?  *^**  ^'^  ^°"*«*  inspection  of 
^l^Z^T^  ''?^  *°  "^"""^  "  ^^^^gic  series 
of  Golden  Ages  In  which  men  led  «ie  good 
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life;  but.  on  the  contrary,  a  rather  dlsma! 
s---  c-s  of  Golden  Opportunities  which  men 
foolishly  passed  up.  that  might  have  accom- 
phshcd  precisely  that. 

All  of  this  is.  Of  course,  intimate) v  rel.it«d 
to  m,in  s  education. 

B:it  is  modern  education  real'v  rcl'  .an-  to 
the  hunian  condition? 

No  are  in  history  has  ever  had  a  more 
t.ior::y  bout  with  relevancy  than  ours 

Ti.e  re.Kon  is  clear:  We  are  caught  up  m  a 
new  dimension  of  explosive  change  that  has 
no  precedent  in  the  40.000  vears  of  Homo 
k'-ipirns'  experience. 

If  you  had  been  educated  in  3rd  century 
Ath.'iis.  B  C  ;  or  in  4ih  century  Byzantium" 
or  m  14th  century  Bologna,  vou  c"ou!d  have 
reasonably  assumed  that  the  education  vou 
received  as  a  child  would  still  be  meaningful 
m  your  old  aee. 

Change  took  place,  of  course  even  In  the 
ancient  and  medieval  world.  But  the  rate  of 
change-relative  to  man's  life-span- was  slow 
enough  to  guarantee  that  the  quantum  of 
knowledge,  acquired  in  youth  would  roin  -m 
vail  J  even  into  old  age. 

What    has    happened    todav    is    that    the 
progression     of     technological      and     social 
change  Is  no  longer  merely  arithmetical  or 
geometric   with    respect    to   man's    life-span 
It  Is  explosively  exponential. 

The  engineer,  for  example,  graduating  this 
summer  will  find  ten  short  years  from  now 
that  fully  half  his  expensively-acquired 
engineering  education  is  already  obsolete 
And  the  other  60--..  which  he  will  then  re- 
quire to  remain  relevant  in  his  field,  has  not 
yet  even  been  discovered. 

But  this  galloping  ratio  of  radical  change 
is  a  problem  not  merely  for  the  engineer 
It  s  a  problem  for  anyone— the  poet,  the 
philosopher,  the  pedagogue,  or  the  parent— 
who  wishes  to  remain  relevant  in  his  own 
society. 

We— none  of  us— fully  understand  all  the 

inner  dynamics  of  this  calculus  of  relevancy 

More  often  than  not,  we  are  content  simpfy 

to  state  the  problem— rather  than  to  think 

bard  enough  about  the  answers. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  wring  one's  hands  over 
the  complicated  issues  of  meaning  and  value 
that  an  era  of  radical  change  involve 

It  Is  much  tougher  to  tackle  these  Issues 
honestly  and  humbly,  and  work  tirele«lv 
toward  wise  solutions. 

We  sometimes  do  not  even  state  the  prob- 
lem in  a  wholly  realistic  way. 

We  fear  that  organization  In  modern 
society  is  growing  too  big  and  too  complex— 
and  that  we  are  establishing  management 
controls  that  are  too  massive. 

We  describe  complex  organization  as  a  de- 
personalized bureaucracy,  and  brand  it  as 
an  Orwellian  nightmare. 

But  It  Is  possible  that  exactly  the  reverse 
IS  the  case. 

It   is   possible    that   some   of   our   gravest 
problems  in  society  arise  not   out  of  over- 
management;    but    precisely   out    of    under- 
management. 
It  Is  possible  that  democracy  can  become 

nr°Jl?,^'""^'i'l'.°'^'  P'-^^'^e'y  to  the  degree  that 
organic  and  hlerarchlal  management  brea'is 
down.  ■  ■" 

Exploding  urbanization,  to  take  a  coRent 
example,  has  been  a  fact  In  the  western  world 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  It  has 
brought  in  its  wake  massive  social  turbulence 

world  uTrblig^hT  ''  ''  ^^^^^'"^  ^^^  -"'- 

But  there  Is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 

man  has  over-managed  this  problem      There 

is  every  evidence  that  he  has  under-managed 

As  all  the  forms  of  social,  economic,  poUt- 
cal,  and  even  religious  organizations  grow 
do^w.rf  '"°^^«>'"P1«  »n  our  era,  we  might 
do  well  to  ponder  the  fate  of  the  Bronto- 
saurus.  He  was  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
Inrt  w»  °tt""  He  gr^  to  be  80  feet  long 
and  was  the  most  massive  anatomical  speci- 
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men  of  antiquity.  But  he  was  a  cl.vssic  case 
of  uDder-m&iuig«ineiit.  For  though  he 
weighed  an  Incredible  40  tons,  he  had  only 
a  golf  bell-slzed  brain  of  3  ounces.  He  could 
not  accommodate  to  change.  He  could  not 
remain  relevant  to  his  environment.  And  as 
magnificent  as  he  was,  he  disappeared. 

The  observable  fact  la  that  moet  forms  of 
•octal  organization  are  growing  more  com- 
plex; but  complexity  in  itself  Is  not  neces- 
sarily In/erlor  to  simplicity.  And  simple 
arrangementA— by  the  mere  fact  of  their  sim- 
plicity— are  not  Invariably  more  democratic. 

In  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  dispensation,  the 
first  human  organization  was  a  very  simple 
one:  one  man  sind  one  woman.  One  Adam 
and  one  Eve. 

The  organization  was  simple.  But  they 
managed  to  get  one  another  into  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  difficulty. 

Even  the  first  fraternal  organization  we 
read  about  was  Ideally  simple.  There  were 
two  brothers.     One  Cain  and  one  Abel. 

The  arrangement  was  very  unbureaucratic: 
but  the  outcome  was  classically  undemo- 
cratic. 

Now,  since  I  have  mentioned  Eve.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  modern  Ameri- 
can woman. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  very  great  haz- 
ards In  this,  since  generally  sp>ealclng  the 
least  authoritative  expert  on  the  American 
woman  Is  the  American  man.  On  the  whole. 
thl«  la  a  topic  In  which  the  Interest  of  the 
American  niale  Is  surpassed  only  by  his  be- 
wilderment. 

But  this  i»  a  women's  college.  And  since 
after  today  I  will  have  run  out  of  under- 
graduate daughters,  it  seems  unlikely  that  I 
will  ever  be  Invited  again  to  give  a  com- 
mencement address  to  young  ladles. 

So  If  I  have  anything  to  say — I  had  better 
say  it  now. 

Men  have  been  saying  things  about  women 
for  a  very  long  time.  Their  earliest  recorded 
remarka,  however,  are  not  very  complimen- 
tary. 

"A  women  without  ability  Is  normal." 
snapped  one  ancient  Chinese  sage. 

The  early  Hindu  writers  were  not  much 
kinder.  They  noted  that  "Infidelity,  vio- 
lence, deceit,  envy,  extreme  avarice,  and  a 
total  want  of  good  qualities"  were  the  nat- 
ural faulta  of  women. 

Plato  appears  to  have  believed  that  women 
represented  a  stage  of  transition  between  wild 
beasts  and  man.  though  he  did  concede  that 
aome  women  were  capable  of  becoming  phl- 
loaophers — and  actually  admitted  a  few  to 
his  Academy. 

By  tjie  time  we  get  to  the  4th  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  we  find  St.  Jerome — one  of 
the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church — observing 
rather  tersely  that  "Conversation  with 
women  U  the  road  to  the  Devil." 

St.  John  Chrysoetom,  the  great  4th  cen- 
tury patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  so 
eloquent  an  orator  that  he  often  had  to  chide 
hla  congregation  for  applauding  In  church. 
Even  his  name  In  Greek  means  the  "Golden- 
Mouthed  One."  But  some  of  his  golden 
wcMds  oa  women  are  a  little  disconcerting: 

"O  Evil!"  he  cried,  "A  wicked  woman  is 
worse  than  any  evil !  Eteadly  are  dragons  and 
poisonous  snakes,  but  the  deadllness  of  a 
woman  Is  deadlier  than  the  poison  of  ser- 
pents. The  wicked  woman  is  never  chas- 
tened: treat  her  sternly  and  she  rageth, 
mildly  and  she  runneth  wild.  Easier  it  Is  to 
melt  Iron  than  to  tame  a  woman." 

It  U  Interesting;  to  speculate  which  half 
of  the  congregation  applauded  that  particu- 
lar sermon — the  ladies,  or  the  gentlemen. 

The  trouble  is  that  in  the  earlier  centuries, 
we  never  seem  to  hear  any  rebuttal  to  all  this 
from  the  ladles  themselves.  It  la  somewhat 
hanl  to  bellerre  that  the  ladies — being  ladles — 
were  completely  silent  on  the  subject.  But 
In  any  event,  by  the  time  we  get  to  the 
Amertcan  Bevolutlon,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reticence  from  the  distaff  direction. 


Abigail  Adams,  who  was  herself  to  be  First 
Lady  of  the  land,  after  Martha  Washington, 
wrote  to  her  husband  John  while  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress — Just 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"I  long  to  hear,"  she  wrote,  "that  you  have 
declared  an  Independency:  and,  by  the  way, 
in  the  new  code  of  laws,  which  I  suppose  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  ninlce,  I  desire 
you  would  rcnirtnber  the  ladies  and  be  more 
generous  and  lavomble  to  them  llian  were 
your  ancestors.  Do  not  put  such  unlimited 
power  In  the  hands  of  husb.uids.  Remember 
all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  could.  If 
particular  care  and  attention  are  not  paid 
to  the  ladies,  we  are  determined  U)  foment  a 
rebellion  and  will  not  hold  ourselves  Ijound 
to  obey  any  laws  in  wlilch  we  have  no  voice 
or  reprcsentiitlon." 

H.ippUy  for  the  male  half  of  the  nation. 
this  Ail  I.idies  Guerrilla  War  never  came 
off;  thi.>ue;h  there  were,  of  course,  some  fairly 
fierce  insurgent  skirmishes  during  the 
Femini.st     Mcnement. 

G.  K.  Ciiesterton  once  remarked,  of  that 
movement,  that  10,000  women  stood  up  and 
shouted  defiantly:  "We  will  no  longer  be 
dictated  to  by  men'"  And  then  immediately 
marched  'lUt  and  became  secretaries:  and 
spent  their  entire  career  being  d.ct  itcd  to 
by  men. 

Today  .American  women  are  the  subject 
of  a  growing  avalanche  of  socloliogical  analy- 
sis— much  of  it  written  by  themselves. 
There  Is  a  feeling  of  restivene.ss  and  unful- 
flllment- 

Now  that  It  Is  no  longer  a  question  of 
battling  for  their  rights.  American  women 
seem  incre.tsingly  uncert:iln  aixjut  deflning 
their  role. 

They  want  to  be  fully  relevant  In  modern 
society.  But  what  should  that  relevancy 
consist  ln'»  Their  having  been  victims  of 
social  and  legal  inequality  tor  centuries,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  their  .%ssertlon  of 
equality  sliould  sometimes  become  confused 
With  an  afsertion  of  snmonrv^. 

Simone  de  Beauvoir  and  others  Iiave  so 
condemned  the  "mystique"  of  femininity, 
that  feminine  dissimilarity  In  itself  h:\s  be- 
come su.-ipcct.  Thus,  what  beg.an  as  libera- 
tion In  the  feminist  movement  could  con- 
ceivably end  :us  a  new  and  more  subtle 
form  of  impii'verishment. 

Women's  c^mtributlon  to  s.-x-iety  Is  clearly 
not  to  t>ecome  more  and  more  masculine, 
but  rather  to  bring  to  what  Is  traditionally 
an  androrentric  s.-x-lety  those  Insights  and 
instincts  that  only  women  can. 

It  is  a  society  in  need  of  that  contribution. 

Ortega  y  Gassct  has  underscored  the  same 
sensitive  insight : 

"The  more  of  a  ntan  one  Is,  the  more  he 
Is  filled  to  brim  with  rationality.  Every- 
thing he  docs  and  achieves,  he  does  and 
achieves  for  a  reason,  especially  for  a  prac- 
tical reason.  A  woman's  love  ...  is  per- 
haps the  only  thing  that  Is  not  achieved  by 
re.tsonlng  The  core  of  the  feminine  mind, 
no  matter  how  intelligent  the  woman  may 
be.  is  occupied  by  a  trans-rational  power 
If  the  male  is  the  rational  being,  the  woman 
Is  the  trans-rational  being." 

Now  all  of  this  Is  Immensely  relevant  to 
that  generalized  uneasiness  today  that  we 
are  all  being  drawn  Into  a  Kafka-esque  world 
In  which  science  and  technology  encroach 
dangerously  on  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  As 
Karl  Stem  h.xs  put  if  "The  universal  appeal 
of  Kafka  and  Huxley  and  Orwell  Is  precisely 
this-  while  you  and  I  stand  In  awe  of  un- 
heard-of machinery,  we  ore  suddenly  seized 
by  the  eerie  feeling  that  we  might  be  part  of 
the  machinery  ourselves,  part  of  something. 
some  thing  that  can  be  run  " 

If  there  is  a  danger  of  reper.'onalization  in 
our  society,  then  It  is  ycni  who  are  best  en- 
dowed to  save  us  from  that  threat.  For  the 
gift  of  womanhood  is  precisely  the  gift  of  be- 
ing able  to  personalize:  to  relate  to  tlie  indi- 
vidual.  rather  than  to  the  mass:  to  the  spe- 


cific rather  than  to  the  generic:  to  the  exist- 
ential, rather  than  to  the  abstract. 

It  Is  the  gift  of  womanhood  to  love.  It  Is 
ycrur  special  gift.  And  it  is  the  world's  spe- 
cial need. 

"Two  roads  diverged  In  a  wood,"  wrote 
Robert  Proet  In  one  of  his  most  fjensive 
moods,  "and  I — I  took  the  one  less  traveled 
by.  And  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 

.Ml  of  life,  really.  Is  full  of  forked  roads  In  a 
wood.  And  all  of  life,  viltimately.  Is  choos- 
ing one  road  over  tlie  other. 

Tlie  most  important  choices  are  sometimes 
In  a  wood  so  dense  and  tangled  that  we  can 
not  clearly  see  the  end  of  either  road.  But 
choose  we  must.     And  as  wisely  as  we  can. 

The  diploma  you  receive  today  is  unfortu- 
n.itely  not  a  deu^Ued  road  map. 

It  is  a  passport  Into  a  dense  wood,  filled 
with  forked  roads. 

For  your  committed  generation,  niany  of 
those  roads  will  be  the  ones  less  traveled  by. 

If  you  choose  wisely,-  it  will  be  an  exciting 
Journey  indeed.  It  will  be  much  more  than 
a  Journey;  It  wUI  t)e  a  discovery.  And  what 
you  will  discover  Is  what  we  all  seek  to  know : 
who  u-e  are  .  .  .  and  Whose  wood  this  is  in 
which  tie  all  ualk. 

"We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration," 
wTote  T.  S.  EUot  In  the  Third  Quartet,  "And 
the  end  of  all  exploring  Will  be  to  arrive 
where  we  started  And  know  the  place  for  the 
first  time." 
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Culver  Cites  Cedar  Rapids  Award- Winnini^ 
Schools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•      OP 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  and  proud  that  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Community  School  Dis- 
trict has  been  named  as  Iowa's  1966 
"Pacemaker"  in  educational  Improve- 
ment, in  a  nationwide  school  recogmtion 
project  sponsored  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  Parade  magazine. 

I  was  fortunate  to  attend  elementaiy 
and  secondary  schools  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
and  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
a  number  of  the  schools  over  the  past 
2  years  to  witness  firsthand  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  that  are  being  made. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  schools,  under  the 
administration  of  Superintendent  Arnold 
Salisbury,  are  providing  dynamic  new 
educational  programs  for  the  22,000  stu- 
dents whom  they  serve.  Tlie  Pacemaker 
Award  is  a  well-deserved  honor  for  these 
progressive  schools  and  exceptional  edu- 
cators. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  on  Sunday,  June  26,  and 
Include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Cedar  R.apids  Schools  Named  Iowa  1966 
"Pacemaker" 

Miami  Beach. — Cedar  Rapids  community 
school  district  was  named  today  as  Iowa's 
1966  "Pacemaker"  in  educational  Improve- 
ment In  a  nationwide  school  recognition 
project  sponsored  by  the  National  Education 
Assn.  and  Parade,  the  Sunday  Newspaj)er 
Magazine,  distributed  every  week  by  The 
Gazette. 

A  citation  win  go  to  the  district  at  an 
Awards  luncheon  Thursday  during  the  104th 
annual  NEA  convention.    The  award  recog- 


nizes the  district's  continuing,  total  program 
of  curriculum  development  and  Innovation. 
In  addition  to  the  Cedar  Rapids  district 
schools  or  school  systems  in  41  other  states.' 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico 
win  receive  plaques  for  "leading  the  way  to 
better  education  for  America's  vouth"  from 
Parade  Editor  Jess  Corkln  and  NEA  Presi- 
dent Richard  D.  Batchelder  of  Newton 
Ma5s. 

Cedar  Rapids  schools,  serving  22.000  stu- 
dents, are  a  laboratory  In  change — supported 
by  a  well-structured  research  program  to  spot 
weaknesses,  as  well  as  strengths,  of  any 
proposal. 

"Hie  keyword  among  the  staff  and  Super- 
intendent Arnold  Salisbury  is  e.xploratlon. 
No  teaching  techniques  or  course  materials 
may  be  sacrosanct.  Salisbury,  his  aides  and 
faculty  are  on  the  constant  prowl  for  better 
methods  and  instructional  content. 

So  they  were  unafraid  to  experiment  with 
— and  adopt— the  plan  under  which  pupils 
In  certain  schools  now  dial  recorded  lessons 
to  be  played  through  telephone  hookvp  to 
the    classroom. 

The  flexible  plan  may  be  used  by  a  French 
teacher,  for  example,  to  channel  a'  recording 
to  one  student,  or  to  30  students. 

Innovation  starts  early.  Thus  first  grad- 
ers pick  up  the  alphabet  the  first  six  weeks 
learn  uce  of  the  dictionary  and  turn  out 
written  compositions. 

In  a  mathematics  class  youngsters  ma- 
nipulate Cuisenaire  Rods  for  a  better  grasp 
of  numbers. 

One  clue  to  the  dynamism  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  system  comes  from  Paul  P.  Johnson, 
Iowa  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

He  noted  that  "teachers  are  provided  with 
released  time  for  working  on  ideas  with  con- 
sultants and  curriculum  leaders  and  devel- 
oping instructional  materials  to  Implement 
those  programs  desired  for  the  curriculum." 

The  waves  of  change  are  felt  from  kinder- 
garten through  grade  12,  and  Into  night 
school  for  adults. 

"As  a  result  of  close  cooperation  between 
the  various  subject  fields,  careful  control  by 
properly  designed  research,  and  an  experi- 
enced staff  on  consultants,"  Johnson  said, 
"pupils  and  teachers  are  less  subject-area 
conscious,  and  broad  areas  are  given  the 
benefit  of  the  most  up-to-date  teaching 
methods  in  a  context  which  Is  practical  and 
effective  in  today's  schools." 

Cedar  Rapids,  Incidentally,  doesn't  stop 
with  putting  the  latest  touches  to  its  curric- 
ultun.  The  system  uses  a  computer  to 
schedule  architectural  and  building  plan- 
ning. "   ^ 
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Pittsburgh  Diplomat  Says  South  Vietnam 
Will  Not  Yield  to  Vietcong  Terror 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  while 
I  was  in  Vietnam  last  December  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  met  an  old  friend  and  con- 
stituent, Mr.  William  H.  Marsh  then  a 
provincial  reporter  for  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Saigon,  I  traveled  into  the  outlying 
countryside  with  Mr.  Marsh  and,  be- 
cause he  speaks  Vietnamese  fluently  I 
was  able  through  him  to  talk  to  a  num- 
ber of  Vietnamese  villagers. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  recently  been  reas- 
signed to  the  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Af- 


fairs at  the  State  Department  In  Wash- 
ington. 

I  think  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
will  be  interested  to  read  an  Interview 
with  Mr.  Marsh  published  In  the  June  27 
Issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record ; 

ViETs  Won't  Yifld  to  Cong  Terbor. 
Diplomat  Savs 
■Wa-^htn-gton.— "In  the  present  political 
turbulence  in  South  Viet  Nam  it  is  note- 
worthy that  none  of  the  factions  Involved 
is  against  the  war  and  in  favor  of  yielding  to 
the  Viet  Contr."  says  a  young  American  dip- 
lomat who  has  Ju.<:t  returned  from  almost 
three  year's  duty  with  the  American  Em- 
ba-ssy  in  Saigon. 

He  Is  William  H.  Marsh.  35,  of  Oakland 
He  arrived  In  South  Viet  Nam  in  July.  1963 
and  In  the  following  three  vears  he  "visited 
ne.vly  all  areas  of  the  war-torn  country. 

Although  a  Vietnamese-language  student 
he  was  pressed  into  service  immediately  by 
the  Embassy  to  cover  Buddhist  street  dem- 
onstrations  against    the   Diem    government 
then  in  power. 

"Now  after  33  months  of  observing  the 
political  life  of  the  countrv,  I  am  Impressed 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  are  sometimes  discour- 
aged by  occasional  political  turbulence  at 
the  very  same  time  they  understand  cleariy 
that  such  free  political  expression  would 
never  be  permitted  under  the  Viet  Cong  " 
he  said  In  an  interview. 

Marsh's  observations  are  based  on  service 
as  a  provincial  reporter  for  the  American 
embassy,  and  a  year  as  chief  of  the  political 
section's  provincial  reporters. 

In  his  travels  about  the  country — by  hell- 
copter.  Jeep,  conventional  aircraft,  blcvcle 
oxcart,  canal  boat.  Junk,  as  well  as  on  foot^ 
he  visited  35  of  South  Viet  Nam's  43  prov- 
inces, talking  to  South  Vietnamese  of  every 
walk  of  life  to  find  out  what  they  were 
thinking  and  feeling  about  conditions  in 
their  wartorn  country. 

Speaking  Vietnamese  and  French,  he  met 
enough  people  and  wrote  enough  reports  on 
his  conversations  with  them  to  "fill  three  or 
four  good-sized  books."  His  reports  were 
eventually  read  by  the  American  ambassador 
and  the  Department  of  State  and  contributed 
to  determining  the  direction  of  U  S  nollcv 
toward  South  Viet  Nam.  ' 

Reviewing  his  Impressions  of  his  widely- 
traveled  tour  of  duty  in  the  countrv,  Marsh 
reports : 

"I  am  impressed  by  tlie  fact  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  living  in 
areas  threatened  by  the  Viet  Cong  have  left 
their  homes  and  possessions  behind  to  move 
Into  areas  under  control  and  protection  of 
the  Government  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

"I  am  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  are  will- 
ingly serving  in  the  regular  armed  forces  and 
In  the  militia  against  a  hidden  and  vicious 
enemy. 

"I  am  impressed  that  ordinary  peasants 
armed  only  with  carbines,  guard  their  ham- 
lets and  their  families  day  and  night  against 
a  crafty  enemy  armed  with  automatic  weap- 
ons. It  takes  more  tlian  ordinary  courage 
to  do  that."  ° 

"I  am  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  Viet  Cong  have  been  intelligent  and 
courageous  enough  to  come  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment side  when  they  realized  that  Viet 
Cong  leaders  are  engaged  In  trying  to  under- 
mine the  independence  of  the  country  " 

The  Viet  Cong  have  failed  greatly  in  their 
attempts  to  persuade  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  to  assist  them,  he  said  "Now 
they  are  obliged  to  forcibly  conscript  boys' 
of  15  and  to  seize  rice  from  the  peasants 
under  threats  of  terror." 

Terming  the  Viet  Cong  activities  "a  big 
fiasco,"  he  said  they  now  must  rely  on  coer- 


lion  rather  than  persuasion  to  obt.aln  most 
of  what  they  need  in  Uie  way  of  personnel 
and  resources. 

"As  a  jx)Utlcal  organization,  the  Viet  Cong 
amount  to  absolute  zero.  They  have  no 
leaders  that  any  one  has  heard  of,  Uiev  do-i't 
have  any  officers,  they  are  not  a  political 
party  or  sfx:;.il  group:  it  is  difficult  to  find 
them,  and  their  presence  is  known  only  wlien 
a  school,  a  hospitaJ,  or  an  experimental  sta- 
tion is  blown  up. 

"The  terroristic  tactics  of  the  Viet  Cong  are 
a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  to  ^au^e 
the  collapse  of  the  government  of  S.jm.h 
\  let  Nam.  They  want  to  destroy  and  re- 
pKice  It.  not  participate  In  It.  With  them 
it  is  all  or  nothing,  and  up  to  now  it  .--.is 
been  nothing." 

Marsh  reports  that  the  Viet  Cong  are  al- 
ways offering;  "help"  in  the  form  of  bribe's 
but  he  said  the  people  of  South  Vict  Sam' 
••know  that  Viet  Cong  promises  are  alw:.vs 
negated  by  their  taking  away  young  boi's 
rice,  money,  and  even  lives."  ' 

He  predicted  a  "constructive  outcome"  to 
the  present  political  unre.n  in  South  Viet 
Nam  and  added  "the  country  is  moving 
ahead  In  constitutional  matters.  The  pre<:- 
cnt  political  comiwtltlon  should  be  familiar 
to  Americans,  and  in  a  way  it  is  a  sign  of 
a  healthy  s;,-stem  coming  into  being  It  is 
Significant  that  all  parties  are  agreed  tha- 
nn  elected  government,  pledged  to  protect 
the  country's  Independence,  will  come  into 
jxjwer.'' 

Marsh  was  able  to  avoid  Injury  In  his  trins 
about  the  war-torn  countryside,  even  though 
he  drove  over  many  mined  roads,  and  visited 
hamlets  that  were  attacked  only  a  short  time 
later. 

Once,  while  traveling  In  a  helicopter  f .-om 
Hue  to  Danang,  he  participated  In  the  pick- 
up of  three  wounded  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers from  the  batUefleld.  The  soldiers  were 
flown  to  a  hospital  in  Danang. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  absent  on 
home  leave  from  the  American  embassy  in 
Saigon  last  March  30  when  his  office  and 
several  others  were  badly  damaged  bv  a  250- 
pound  charge  exploded  by  the  Viet  Cong  in 
the  street  outside.  In  the  blast  two  Amerl- 
ITe  kllfed'"   ^"''   Vietnamese   bystanders 


Headmaster  Frank  Boyden,  of  Deerfield— 
Part  V 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday,  June  28, 1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous-consent  procedures  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  further  ex- 
cerpt from  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
biographical  profile  of  Prank  Boyden 
headmaster  of  Deerfield  Academy  in 
Deerfield,  Mass. 

In  this  excerpt  we  meet  some  of  Prank's 
associates  at  Deerfield  and  some  of  the 
distinguished  alumni  who  have  gone  on 
to  achieve  brilliant  reputations  in  a  vari- 
ety of  careers  after  their  years  at  Deer- 
field. 

We  gain  further  insights  into  the  un- 
usual gifts  which  the  headmaster  pos- 
sesses and  which  have  enabled  him  to 
perceive  hidden  depths  and  smoldering 
fires  m  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  boys 
It  is  this  perception  that  has  made  the 
headmaster  unique  among  the  worlds 
educators  and  has,  as  much  as  anything 
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else,  helped  to  develop  the  institution 
that  Is  Deerfleld  Academy  today. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Thx  Headmasteb — V 

The  headmaster  first  became  known 
among  educators  for  his  achievements  with 
unlikely  material.  In  the  kind  of  language 
that  modem  academicians  sometimes  use, 
there  was  a  high  salvage  factor  in  his  work. 
He  seemed  to  know  when  there  was  some- 
thing in  a  tK>y  when  on  the  surface  there  ap- 
I>eared  to  be  nothing.  He  could  assess  this 
potentiality  in  a  way  that  no  test  co^lld,  and 
he  had  the  talent  to  help  the  boy  reach  It. 
Deerfleld  at  one  time  regularly  had  a  number 
of  students  wlio,  for  disciplinary  or  aca- 
demic reasons,  had  been  kicked  out  of  places 
like  Andover,  Exeter,  and  Taft.  After  a  year 
or  two  at  Deerfleld,  a  considerable  number 
at  these  boys  outperformed  their  former 
Exeter,  Andover,  or  Taft  classmates  in  col- 
lege. 

This  was  not  only  gratifying  to  Boy  den 
but  also  both  pleasing  and  relieving  to  other 
headmasters,  who  suddenly  found  that  with 
clear  consciences  they  could  flje  al- 
most any  boy,  since  Prank  Boyden  could  be 
counted  on  to  turn  the  lout  Into  an  inter- 
ested scholar  and  a  useful  citizen.  Boyden 
bad  developed  this  sp>ecial  skill  partly  as  a 
result  at  his  early  work  with  the  farm  boys 
of  the  valley,  whose  education,  in  most  cases. 
would  have  lapaed  without  his  persistence. 
In  one  of  these,  a  boy  In  the  Deerfleld  class 
of  1911,  the  headmaster  found  a  kind  of  ob- 
jectlflcatlon  of  his  idea  of  Deerfleld.  Being 
an  Intuitive  and  untheoretical  man.  he  has 
never  tried  to  express  In  any  definitive  way 
the  kind  ot  goal  he  has  tried  to  reach. 

Instead,  be  tells  the  story  of  Tom  Ashley. 
As  a  thirteen-year-old  boy.  Ashley,  one  gath- 
ers, was  uncommunicative  to  the  verge  of 
moroseness.  He  disclosed  no  intellectual 
curtoelty.  He  bad  been  bom  to  farming,  he 
loved  the  open,  and  he  kept  a  notebook  of 
the  achievements  he  considered  important 
enough  to  record.  "Rifle,  game  shot,"  begins 
one  entry,  covering  a  brief  segment  of  1907. 
"Blue  jay»— 1,  red  squirrels — 3,  muskrats — 6, 
skunks — 15,  cats — 3,  mud  turtles — 1,  snakes — 
l,rat8 — 3,  pigs — 1,  doves — 8."  On  March  23rd 
of  that  year,  the  boy  noted  that  he  "went 
swimming  first  time,  had  to  wade  through 
snowdrift  to  get  In  the  water."  A  note  soon 
thereafter  says,  "Began  haying  July  15,  1907. 
1.  Qreat  Pasture.  2.  Wright's  Yard.  3.  The 
Island.  4.  The  Neck.  5.  Pine  Hill.  «.  Pug's 
Hole.  7.  Black  Snake  Piece.  8.  Great  Bot- 
Xatn.  9.  Uttle  Plain.  Ended  haying  August 
5."  In  the  following  Okonth,  the  boy  so  In- 
tractably refused  to  enter  the  academy  that 
his  father  seeaned  ready  to  write  him  off  as 
a  clod,  and  the  headmaster  made  no  apparent 
effort  to  Influence  him. 

Tliere  happened,  however,  to  be  a  great 
stack  of  schoolbooks  that  needed  moving, 
and  wotild  Tocn  please  lend  a  hand  before 
going  off  to  shoot  another  pig,  or  whatever 
be  was  going  to  do?  Ashley  helped  without 
speaking.  The  academy  was  so  short  of  foot- 
ball players,  the  headmaster  told  tilm.  that 
although  he  was  not  actually  In  the  school, 
he  oould  play  with  the  other  boys  that  after- 
noon If  he  wanted  to:  meanwhile,  the  head- 
master would  be  grateful  If  he  would  hold 
the  door  open  for  some  visitors  who  hap- 
pened to  be  coming  up  the  wa^k.  There  was 
■otnethlng  romantic  In  Ashley,  because  he 
went  to  football  practice  that  afternoon 
wearing  a  skate  strap  so  that  he  could  repair 
a  leg  fracture,  if  necessary,  without  leaving 
the  field.  Within  a  short  time,  he  was  en- 
rolled In  the  academy. 

He  was  a  well-proportioned  fellow,  and  he 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  athlete,  replacing 
the  headmaster  In  the  backfleld  ot  the  foot- 
ball team  and  beccnnlng  a  teanunate  of  the 
beadmacter  In  baseball.  Par  four  yean,  he 
seldom  said  anything  In  claos  or  to  the  girls, 
but,  at  tbe  beadz&aster's  request,  he  deUvered 


a  speech  at  the  1911  CJommencement  exer- 
cises, and  It  was  moving,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  actually  talking. 
Ashley  went  on  to  Amherst  and  began  a 
steady  correspondence  with  the  headmaster, 
which  was  full  of  hopes,  worries,  reports  of 
his  grades,  football  plays  for  use  at  Deerfield, 
requests  for  advlc*.  land  mln^ir  apoloctles  such 
as  "I  hate  to  bother  you  with  such  small  mat- 
ters, but  I  would  like  to  know  h'>w  you  see 
it  before  approaching  my  father." 

.^.■shley  w.as  the  captAln  of  the  .'\mhcr£fs 
basketball  te:un  and  a  star  in  football  and 
baseball.  He  majored  In  history  and  decided 
to  become  a  teaclicr.  His  st(jry.  In  its  essen- 
tial elemen','!.  has  been  repeat<>d  at  Deerfield 
a  Ihousiind  limes,  and  '.t  hua  served  as  a  kind 
of  staiidard.  In  memory.  Ashley  hss  ix-come 
more  of  an  Ideal  th.ui  an  actual  person,  but 
fifty  years  a£;o  he  was  probably  the  closest 
friend  the  headma,ster  had  ever  had. 

He  Joined  the  Deerfleld  faculty  in  1916. 
He  cared  enormously  about  the  school,  and 
he  had  much  bigger  ide:is  for  It  than  had  ever 
crossed  the  headmasters  mind;  he  envisioned 
it  as  a  large  national  academy,  drawing  stu- 
dents from  niuiierous  states.  He  drafted  a 
prospectus  of  the  expanded  academy  and 
sketched  a  map  of  future  halls  and  dormi- 
tories. Ho  urged  the  headniaster  to  start 
moving  In  that  direction  by  reviving  the 
boarding  department,  which  had  been  inac- 
tive for  seventy  years.  There  were  a  few 
boarders  in  the  school  at  the  time — boys 
whose  fatiiers  had  heard  of  the  headmaster's 
early  achievements  and  had  arriuiced  for 
their  sons  to  live  with  fajnilles  in  the  town. 

Ashley  suggested  that  thirty-five  students 
from  outside  Deerfield  might  be  a  good  num- 
iDer  to  expand  to  right  away.  "Well  never 
have  thirty-five  boarders  here."  the  head- 
master said,  with  a  swampy  look- — not  lie- 
cause  he  did  not  want  them  but  because  he 
could  not  imagine  so  many  boarders  being 
there.  Ashley  died  In  a  wlieat  field  near 
Chateau-Thierry.  He  was  trying  to  get  a 
captured  German  machine  srun  to  work,  so 
that  he  could  turn  it  against  another  Ger- 
man machine  gun.  which  killed  htm.  John 
Lejeune.  the  corrun;u:dant  of  the.  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  In  whose  office  Ashley 
had  first  volunteered  for  service,  later  sent 
a  f)ersonal  check  to  the  headmaster  and 
asked  that  some  sort  of  tablet  be  put  up  at 
Deerfleld  In  memory  of  Lieutenant  Ashley. 
The  headmaster  used  the  money  to  help 
btUld  a  dormitory  for  boys  from  other  towns 
and  states. 

Soon  after  the  war.  John  Wlnant.  who  was 
later  to  become  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
and  United  States  Amba-ssador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James',  made  a  visit  to  Deerfleld.  spent 
a  day  with  the  headmaster,  and  admitted  to 
him  during  the  afternoon  that  he  had  come 
as  a  representative  of  the  Brearley  School,  in 
New  York,  whose  trustees  had  asked  him  to 
see  if  the  headmaster  of  Deerfleld  would  like 
to  become  the  headmaster  of  Brearley. 
"However.  I  am  not  going  to  make  the  offer." 
Winant  said.  "What  you  are  doing  here  is 
obviously  too  important,  and  this  is  where 
you  should  stay."  Wlnant.  who  later  sent  his 
sons  to  Deerfield.  did  not  say  hcjw  much 
Brearley  was  offering,  and  the  headmaster 
was  too  polite  to  ask. 

He  had  been  sincerely  tempted  by  other  of- 
fers, some  of  which  would  have  doubled  his 
salary,  and,  of  cotirse,  tliere  was  always  the 
law.  to  which  his  commitment  was  regularly 
postponed  on  a  June-to-June  b.osls.  "When 
I  had  been  here  seven  years.  I  didnt  see 
many  possibilities,  and  I  began  to  think  more 
and  more  about  the  law,"  he  says,  remember- 
ing one  black  period.  "I  was  pretty  much 
discouraged."  On  another  of  these  occasions, 
he  was  about  to  accept  a  different  Job  and 
leave  Deerfleld,  but  he  opened  the  Bible,  and 
be  says,  the  first  passage  his  eye  fell  on  was 
JeremltOi  43:10:  "If  ye  wUl  stUl  abide  In  this 
land,  then  will  I  build  you.  and  not  ptUl  you 
down,  and  I  will  i>lant  you,  and  not  plitck 


you  up;  for  I  repent  me  of  the  evil  tv.at  I 
have  done  xinto  you." 

He  decided  to  stay.  He  tells  that  st.jry 
often.  His  wife  says  that  she  believes  it  i . 
true  but  that  he  has  probably  c  mdensed 
it  by  leaving  out  the  niunber  of  times  l-.e 
opened  the  Bible  before  he  found  a  pajsni^e 
that  would  satisfy  him.  On  still  another 
occasion  when  he  was  about  to  quit,  a  prio.=  t 
from  South  D{>erfield  learned  about  it  and 
told  him,  "You  can't.  You  arc  the  only  mar; 
in  the  town  of  Deerfield  who  can  go  into 
every  home  in  the  valley.  No.v  get  back 
to  work." 

By  1923.  there  were  o!ic  hnndrcd  and  forty 
students  In  the  academy.  Eitihty  were  bop.rd- 
ing  students.  The  son  of  the  president  of 
Cornell  was  there,  and  the  son  of  the  presi- 
dent of  what  is  now  the  University  of  Massi- 
chusetLs,  and  so  were  grandsons  of  the  presi- 
dents of  Amherst,  Smith,  and  Vassar,  and 
sons  of  deans  or  professors  at — among  other 
places— the  University  of  California.  Mount 
Holyoke,  Williams,  Harvard,  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  George  Washins:;- 
ton  University.  This  endorsement  of  his 
work  was  gratifying  to  the  headmaster,  but 
for  the  moment  he  was  too  deeply  concerned 
to  enjoy  it.  because  a  section  of  the  new 
Massachusetts  constitution  appeared  to  sig- 
nal the  closing  of  the  school. 

The  law  said  that  public  funds  could  not 
be  used  for  the  support  of  a  private  school. 
Deerfield  Academy,  which  was  now  partly 
a  private  school  and  partly  a  public  school, 
was  receiving  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
from  the  town  of  Deerfleld  and  was  going 
to  founder  without  it.  If  the  academy  were 
to  close  its  boarding  department  and  con- 
tinue as  solely  a  public  liigh  school,  not 
only  would  much  of  the  headmaster's  work 
be  undone  but  a*"new  and  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  population  in  South  Deerfield.  six 
miles  away,  would  force  the  school  to  be 
relocated  there,  removing  It  from  the  original 
settlement,  of  which  it  was  by  now  an  inte- 
gral part.  Moreover,  a  legal  battle  broke 
out  that  filled  up  column  upon  column  of 
Massachusetts  newsprint. 

The  technical  area  of  contention  was 
framed  in  the  terms  of  a  bequest  that  had 
been  made  to  the  town  In  1878  by  a  woman 
whose  will  directed  that  the  income  from 
the  bequest  be  used  to  supp>ort  the  school. 
The  question  was:  Could  the  academy— in 
order  to  become  a  legal  private  school — pay 
the  town  the  value  of  the  bequest?  The 
question  had  been  raised  by  a  small  faction 
in  the  town  that  wanted  to  force  the  head- 
master to  close  the  school.  One  member  of 
this  group  was  a  woman  who  had  been  re- 
placed as  school  librarian.  Another  was  an 
artist  whose  light  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
shadow  of  the  one  dormitory  the  headmaster 
had  so  far  succeeded  in  building.  The  others 
were  people  who  resented  the  growth  of  the 
academy  in  their  town  and  the  success  of 
the  headmaster,  who  was  not  even  a  native 
and  had  become  the  most  powerful  man  lii 
the  valley. 

The  situation  was  unpromising.  Even  ' 
when  he  got  successfully  past  the  long  legal 
battle,  which  he  eventually  did,  the  hcad- 
m.Tster  still  had  to  produce  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  Just  to  come 
out  even  and  stay  In  action  for  another 
year.  In  1924,  that  seemed  an  impossible 
sum  for  a  country  schoolmaster  to  find. 

The  school  would  have  gone  under  had  it 
not  been  for  what  must  surely  be  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  gestures  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  education.  Lewis  Perry, 
headmaster  of  Exeter.  Alfred  Stearns,  head- 
master of  Andover.  and  Horace  Taft.  head- 
master of  Taft,  left  their  schools  and  went 
to  New  York  and  elsewhere  to  raise  money 
from  among  their  own  alumni  to  save  Deer- 
field. Perry  came  up  with  thirty-three 
thousand  dollars  In  a  single  day.  and  within 
the  next  five  years  Perry.  Steams,  and  Taft 
raised  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  Deer- 
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field  Amherst  classmates  of  Boyden's  con- 
tributed their  money  and  efforts,  and  so  did 
the  presidents  of  Cornell  and  Amherst,  and 
Dean  Pennypacker  of  Harvard.  "What 
swayed  us  was  that  he  had  been  able  to 
keep  that  school  going  with  inadequate 
quarters  and  salaries.  "  one  contributor  re- 
members. "How  did  he  hang  on  to  the 
teachers?  It  w;ts  a  marvel."  The  head- 
master was  forty-five  in  1924,  and  his  com- 
mitment to  Deerfield  was  deeper  than  he 
may  have  realized,  "I  wasn't  as  w'orried 
as  I  probably  should  have  been,"  he  says  now. 
Before  1924,  according  to  some  Ioi!g-resi- 
dent  observers  in  Deerfield,  the  headmaster 
was  straightforward  in  his  ways,  but  after 
he  saw  what  a  small  concentration  of  petti- 
ness almost  did  to  his  school,  he  became,  as 
he  has  remained,  a  fox. 

When   the    headmaster   had   little    else    to 
offer,  he  hung  on  to  his  faculty  by  charming 
them   Into   a  kind   of   loyal   paralysis.     Year 
after   year,    he   promised   salary   raises   and 
could    almost    never    deliver.      As   June   ap- 
proached, he  would  make  a  modest  show  of 
brave  loneliness,  telling  the  teachers  to  move 
on  for  their  own   good,  and   assuring   them 
that  his  understanding  would  be  unalloyed 
with  resentment.    He  said  that  if.  however, 
they   should   decide   to   stay    with   him,    he 
would  never  forget  it.    And  he  thought  that 
they    could    all    build    something    together. 
Tlie  faculty,  at  one  time,  lived  In  his  house. 
If   Boyden   and  his   wife   wanted   fo  have   a 
private  talk,  they  went  down  into  the  cellar 
and    held    their    conversation    behind    the 
furnace.     Miss  Minnie  Hawks  sat  in  a  rock- 
ing chair  In  the  living  room  directly  over- 
head, and  listened.     The  headmaster  built 
and  has  maintained  a  faculty  of  solid  school- 
men, few  of  whom  have  administrative  am- 
bitions.   Those  who  do  have  such  ambitions 
rapidly  become  headmasters  elsewhere.     At 
Deerfield,    all    ranlts    between    the    five-star 
general    and    the    noncommissioned    officers 
are  vacant. 

There  is  a  high  degree  of  compatibility 
between  the  faculty  and  the  students,  partly 
because  they  Ijear  an  analogous  relationship 
to  the  headmaster.  "I'm  not  running  this 
school  for  the  faculty."  he  has  often  said. 
"I'm  running  It  for  the  boys."  Prom  early 
morning    until    late    evening,    his    faculty's 

lives  must  constantly  touch  the  boys'  lives 

at  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  in  the  class- 
room. In  organized  study  periods.  In  club 
activities,  in  athletics.  The  faculty  members 
are  expected  at  all  school  functions,  and 
there  are  very  few  who  manage  to  be  simply 
teachers;  most  of  them  have  to  coach  ath- 
letic teams  and  run  dormitory  corridors  as 
well,  not  to  mention  a  couple  of  dozen  lesser 
duties. 

To    some   extent    this   describes    all    prep- 
school  faculties,  but  at  Exeter  and  Andover 
the  extent  is  extremely  small,  and  nowhere 
is   it   larger   than   at   Deerfield.     The   head- 
master's idea  of  a  faculty  is  a  group  of  people 
who  are  much  in  evidence  all  the  time.    The 
faculty  is  never  in  a  position  to  complain, 
because  the  headmaster  and   his  wife  work 
more  harder  than  anyone  else  at  being  visible 
find    Involved    throughout    the    school    day. 
"The    more   you    cooperate    with   the    head- 
master, the  more  he  impoees  on  you,"  says 
a   teacher   who  h.xs  been  there  twenty-five 
years.     "He  exacts  a  fantastic  commitment. 
If  you  give  it,  he  expects  more.    If  you  dont 
give  it,  he  carries  you.  but  you  don't  exist." 
The    loyalty    of    these    people    sustains    the 
headmaster,   and   he,   in   turn,  has  shown  a 
loyalty  to  them  which  has  at  times  seemed 
foolhardy.     He  has  kept  on  at  the  academy 
men   whose   deterioration   has   caused   both 
embarrassment  and  detriment  to  the   aca- 
demy but  whose  earlier  contributions  helped 
him  build  his  school.     "He  has  no  patience 
with  minor  faUings.  but  with  big  failings  he 
has     infinite     patience,"    says     an     English 
teacher   whose   failings.    If   any,   have   been 
minor. 


Years  ago,  the  same  man  was  offered  the 
post  of  head  of  the  English  department  of 
the  Canterbury  School,  at  double  his  Deer- 
field  salary.  "He's  not  interested  in  money," 
sald  the  headmaster,  not  bothering  to  com- 
pete with  Canterburv.  The  teacher  remained 
at  Deerfield.  Tlie  next  year,  when  he  ex- 
pected a  raise,  the  headma.ster  passed  him 
over.  He  h.os.  however,  been  given  a  raise 
in  each  of  the  twenty-two  other  years  he  has 
been  nt  the  school. 

The  headmaster's  chief  disciplir.arv  lieu- 
tenant is  Donald  C.  Sullivan,  a  sort  of  s;iint 
in  a  hair  shirt,  who  has  been  at  Deerfield 
since  the  nineteen-twenties.  Years  ago  Sul- 
livan, who  is  known  as  Red.  wont  after  the 
headmaster  in  a  rage  over  some  now  for- 
gotten matter.  Seeing  the  anger  in  Sulli- 
van's face,  the  headmaster  spoke  first.  "Let's 
go  into  the  horse  barn.  Red.  Hurry'  I'm 
hiding  from  Hen  Smith."  Hen  Smitii  was 
one  of  the  town's  influential  women.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  horse  b.arn.  the  headmaster 
complained  about  Hen  Smith  and  how  much 
of  his  time  it  took  to  placate  these  town 
women.  "Red.  I  couldn't  run  this  school 
without  you."  he  slipped  in.  "Now  I'm  stuck 
here,  so  would  you  .  .  ."  He  sent  Sullivan 
on  an  errand,  and  Sullivan  didn't  realize 
what  had  happened  until  it  was  much  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Deerfleld  boys  have  always  valued  the  close 
relationship    that    Boyden    has   effected    be- 
tween the  students  and  the  facultv.  and  they 
have  t>een  conscious  of  the  unusiial  effort  it 
involves.     "I  frankly  don't  understand  why 
any   faculty   members   are   at   Deerfield "   a 
boy  In  the  class  of  1966  said  recently.    There 
are  two  primary  reasons.    The  first,  of  course 
is  an  appreciation  of  Boyden  and  the  things 
he  has  achieved.     "He  always  stands  for  and 
fights    for   the   absolute   best,"   one   of   his 
teachers  says,  "Hence,  people  go  along  with 
him.  •     The  second  Is  that   the  headmaster 
makes   no   impositions   on   the   profesfional 
style  or  approach  of  his  teachers  in  the  claFs- 
room.    "One  here  has  a  free  hand  In  the  way 
of  teaching  his  cl.vses;  he  can  try  any  method 
he  desires  and  can  work  in  his  own  way  to  get 
results,"    wrote    Tom    Ashley    In    1916.     A 
teacher  who  is  there  now  says.  "The  great 
thing   about   Deerfield    Is   that   there   is   no 
plan    book,    there    are    no   supervisors,    the 
teachers  have  freedom." 

The  headmaster's  own  talents  are  extracur- 
ricular, and   he  has  always  known   it.     He 
has  never  been  abreast  of  new  educational 
ideas,  but  his  wife  has  always  been,  and  so 
has  his  core  of  first-rate  teachers.     This  Is 
not  to  say  that  he  ignores  Deerfleld's  aca- 
demic side.     For  sixty  years  or  so.  until  his 
bad  hearing  made  it  impractical,  he  gave  out 
all   grades   himself.     There  were   no   report 
cards.     Each   boy   had   a   private   talk    with 
the  headmaster  six   times  a  year  and   was 
told   where  he  stood.     In   these   talks    the 
headmaster  drew  the  boys  out.  getting  their 
reactions  to  their  courses,  and  thus  learning 
where    the    strength    of    his    faculty    was 
"Personality  counts  in  teaching  at  the  sec- 
ondary level,"  he  says.    "Personality  rubs  off 
The  boys  are  conscious  of  meeting  a  color- 
ful and  active  mind."     Boyden  has  always 
had  the  insight  to  recognize  people  like  this 
and  the  political  grip  to  hold  them.    BuUd- 
ing  a  group  of  loyal  and  talented  men  is  a 
long  process.     He   has   btiilt  such   a  group 
Deerfleld  has  a  skillful  facility,  but  not  an 
Intellectual  one.     It  includes  only  one  Ph.D. 
Nonetheless,  the  school  la  fairly  appraised  by 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1952.  now  an  editor 
at  a  university  press,  when  he  says,   "The 
point  of  a  boy's  education  is  to  learn  to  love 
knowledge.    Deerfleld  gave  me  that.     And  I 
think  it  developed  faster  at  Deerfield  than  It 
would  have  at  most  other  schools." 

In  recent  years,  the  headmaster  -has  re- 
acted perhaps  conservatively— and  perhaps 
not — to  the  great  pressure  under  which  con- 
temporary students  liave  to  work.  The 
relentlessness  of  the  competition  often  drops 


a  kind  of  pall  over  serious  youngsters  in  high 
schools  and  in  Independent  schools,  and  ad- 
justments have  been  made  in  many  school 
programs  to  reduce  non-academic  functions 
create   more   time   for  studv,    and   generally 
gear  up  the  country's  youth  for  the  conegc- 
admis.«ions  battle.     The  headmaster  believes 
that  this  unfortunate  Intensity  erodes  four 
cf  the  better  years  of  a  life  sp.an.  trunc-.trs 
many    experiences    that    are    quite    possibly 
rf  more  lasting  if  less  mea.-urab!e  value   and 
does    not    necessarily   result    in    better    pre- 
paration     for      college.     "Work      Is      b»>lnK 
crammed  down  prep  schools  bv  coll-^es  "  he 
complains.      "We    don't    set   the    college-rn- 
tranco  exams.    We  don't  grade  them     I  dont 
kr.owwhat  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  pressure 
under  which  the  bovs  are  working      Frank- 
ly. Im  floundering  on  this."     Meanwhile    he 
has   refused   to  ellm.lnate  any  of  Deerfleld's 
extracurricular  activities,  from  the  electronic 
Jazz  combo  to  the  Junior  C  soccer  team    or 
to  give  up  time-consuming  traditions    such 
as  Sunday  Night  Sing  and  E\'enlng  Meeting 
He  has  always  thought  that  four  courses 
were  as  many  ;.<.  a  boy  ought  to  handle,  ond 
he  will  not  add  a  fifth  one.     The  headmaster 
of  another  school  has  said.  "Deerfield  is  not 
a  pressure  cooker  academically.    Most  schools 
are  now."     In  the  college-placement  race  in- 
dependent schools  have  lost  the  srvay  thoy 
once  had.     Lawrenceville,  for  example,  used 
to   send   seventy   boys   a  year   to  Princeton- 
there  are  twelve  Lawrenceville  graduates  in 
the  Princeton  class  of  1969.     Deerfield  bovs 
can  no  longer  feel  assured  about  their  col- 
lege   choices,    either,    but    the    headm.xster's 
refusal  to  put  things  on  an  emergency  basis 
has   not   cost   them   their   relative   position 
Ntimerically    Deerfleld  is  regularly  among 
the  top  six  schools  represented  in  the  fresh- 
man c!a.-ses  of.  for  example.  Princeton.  Har- 
)'f ^  ;    .J^'^'      D»'"t"iouth,      and      Stanford. 
Until   the  early  nlneteen-slxtles.   the  head- 
master made  an  annual  visit  to  the  admis- 
sions  office   at   Princeton,  where  he   would 
be  told  what  Deerfield  boys  Princeton   was 
about    to    accept.     If    the    headmaster    ex- 
pressed  strong   approval    of   other   Deerfield 
boys  whom  Princeton  had  decided  to  reject 
Princeton  would  change  its  mind.     Bovdcn 
was  theionly  man  in  the  country  for  whom 
Princeton  would  do  that.    Deerfleld  Is  prob- 
ably  the   only   prep   school    that    has   never 
published    a    catalogue.     "We    offer   all    the 
courses  required  by  any  college  or  univer- 
sity,   the  headmaster  explains.  "A  catalogue 
is  expensive.    I'd  rather  give  the  money  m  a 
scholarship  to  a  boy  or  two.     I  have  never 
been  able  to  write  a  catalogue  anyway.  Those 
that  have  been  prepared  for  me  l" could  never 
live  up  to.    They're  IdeaUstlc— a  sales  argu- 
ment.    I  don't  think  we  need  a  sales  argu- 
ment.    My  successor  will  publish  a  catalo^e 
1  m  sure  of  that."  ^     ' 


Importance  of  Small  Business  in  Our 
Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28. 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
distinguished  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  Mr 
Irvine  Maness,  spoke  recently  at  a  semi- 
nar on  Government  contract  adminis- 
tration at  Bryant  College,  Providence, 
R.I.  I  think  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress wiU  find  his  exposition  of  the  im- 
portance of  small  business  in  our  econ- 
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omy  very  Informative.  Therefore,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
his  address  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 
Address  bt  Ibytng  Manxss,  Deptttt  Adminis- 
T«ATo«,  Smaix  Business  Admikistrator,  at 
Pinal  Meeting  or  Seminar  on  Oovern- 
MENT  Contract  Administration,  Bryant 
College,  Providence,  R.I.,  Mat  11.  1966 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  this  even- 
ing and  p>artlclpate  In  this,  the  final  session 
of  yoxir  program  on  Government  Contract  Ad- 
ministration. Bryant  College  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  public  spirited  action  In 
sponsoring  these  programs  of  continuing 
education  for  the  businessman.  We  at  SBA 
And  the  businessmen  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  very  responsive  to  such  programs. 
The  willingness  of  colleges  and  universities 
rucb  as  Bryant  to  undertake  this  effort  dem- 
onstrates. I  think,  their  concurrence  In  the 
belief  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
strong,  seLf-sufflcient  group  of  competent 
businessmen  who  can  contribute  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  sound,  prosperous  national  economy. 
or  a  Great  Society,  If  you  will.  And  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  only  too  willing  to  con- 
tribute time,  effort,  and  personnel  to  help  out 
where  we  can  In  such  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 
Today  more  than  ever  before  it  is  necessary 
for  businessmen  to  grow  if  they  are  to  sur- 
vive. It  Is  not  enough  to  stand  still  because 
standing  still  In  the  competitive  race  is  a 
certain  invitation  to  ultimate  failure. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  world  has  aged 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  If  we  meas- 
ure by  calendar  years.  But  in  terms  of 
knowledge,  skills,  business  acumen,  enter- 
prise and  growth,  we  have  grown  more  In  this 
brief  span  than  we  did  in  all  of  history.  Re- 
flect for  a  moment — It  took  literally  thou- 
sands of  years  for  man  to  learn  to  use  the 
wheel  for  the  purpose  of  traveling  faster 
than  the  8i>eed  of  the  horse — and  it  took 
almost  a  half  a  century  for  man  to  learn  to 
#  fly  approximately  4  miles  a  minute.  Yet.  in 
the  short  period  of  this  last  decade,  man  has 
not  only  pierced  the  sound  barrier  but  he  is 
propelling  himself  through  space  at  thou- 
sands of  miles  an  hour. 

Science  and  education  have  made  these 
things  possible,  and  the  businessman  who 
falls  to  keep  abreast  with  advances  in  the 
budnees  world  will  find  himself  laboring 
under  handicaps  of  his  own  making. 

There  are  many  who  would  tell  \is  that 
smaller  firms  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction,. 
that  all  these  Government -sponsored  pro- 
grams are  political  handouts  without  real 
substance  or  merit.  They  would  have  their 
listeners  believe  that  smaller  firms  connote 
Inefficiency  and  waste.  To  them  the  future 
lies  with  a  few  corporate  giants.  The  large 
concerns,  they  preach,  are  and  will  be  the 
fountainheads  of  progress  and  innovation 
and  they — and  only  they — are  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Great  Society. 

To  all  of  this  I  say  "Rubbish" — "Non- 
sense"— just  plain  "Hogwash."  Smaller  busi- 
ness concerns  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  backbone  of  the  nation  and  a  sounfl 
basis  for  a  Great  Society. 

But  don't  Just  take  my  word  for  It.  Let 
me  quote  from  a  few  names  you  may  rec- 
ognize. Dr.  Land,  the  Inventor  of  the  Pola- 
roid camera,  has  challenged  those  who  con- 
tend that  large  concerns  had  a  comer  on 
Innovation  and  Ingenuity.  He  observed  that 
the  operations  of  large  corporations  are 
"group  oriented",  but,  and  I  quote,  "there  is 
no  such  thing  as  group  originality  or  .group 
creativity  or  group  perspicacity.  I  do  believe 
whole-hesirtedly  in  the  individual  capacity 
for  greatness,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  al- 
most every  healthy  human  being  under  the 
right  circumstances;  but  being  part  of  a 
group  Is.  In  my  opinion,  generally  the  wrong 
circumstance." 

Professor  Scherer's  research  exploded  the 
myth  that  large  firms  are  more  efficient  In 
their   research   and    technological    improve- 


ments and.  as  recently  a.s  M;u-ch  17.  Con- 
gressman Patman  added  his  conftrmatlon  to 
this  conclusion  saying,  and  I  quote:  "Addi- 
tional evidence  was  presented  to  challenge 
the  asfiumptlons  that,  first,  concentration — 
bigness — Is  essential  for  technological  In- 
novation; and,  second,  big.  multi-plant  com- 
panies are  rriLTo  cfflcicnt  than  smaller 
iirm-s." 

To  cite  but  one  ejcimple.  the  electric  type- 
writer wji,s  not  developed  by  the  large  con- 
cern whose  n.ime  pl:ite  it  bears.  This  glnnt 
bou2ht  out  the  rights  of  the  developer— a 
small  bU3i!iessm:in. 

Morcovpr,  ,-is  our  economy  grows  mere  .md 
more  sophistioatcd.  we  find'  that  the  smaller 
rather  th:in  the  Iireer  firms  are  Increasing 
their  efBciency  because.  In  addition  to  their 
other  advantacres.  they  now  are  able  to  use 
the  tto!s  that  formerly  were  in  the  exclusive 
domain  of  their  l.-.rpcr  brothers. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Increased 
size  doss  not  resuit  in  certain  r.dvantages. 
Certainly  Goneral  Mot^>rs  l.s  better  able  to 
produce  and  sell  autos  than  was  Studebaker. 
But  there  are  cotintle.ss  products  which  a 
small  firm  c^in  produce  and  sell  competitively 
with  the  I.irircr  firm.s  and  In  some  Instances, 
partlcultriy  short  runs,  can  out-produce  and 
undersell    their    large   competitors. 

The  f.oct  is  that  large  business— even  the 
very  largest  of  them— looks  u>— yes,  need.?— 
small  and  meflium  si^ed  business  concerns 
in  order  to  mevt  the  challengers  of  the  busi- 
ness world.  Not  t/X5  long  ago,  a  senior  official 
of  Litton  Industries  derl.ared:  "With  our  de- 
sign engineer  specifying  even  tighter  toler- 
ances and  smaller  sizes,  and  our  customers 
expecting  ever  greater  reliability  and  lower 
prices,  we  need  to  get  each  purchased  part 
and  service  from  that  organization  that  can 
supply  It  at  the  optimum  combination  of  low 
cost,  quality  and  delivery  time.  More  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  time  the  best  source  falls 
Into  the  category  of  small  business,  and  for 
that  very  practical  reason  these  small  biisi- 
nesses  con.stltute  75  per  cent  of  the  vendors 
on  our  list." 

Within  the  pa.5t  few  days,  the  giant  among 
giants— A.merican  Telephone  and  Telegraph- 
advised  the  United  States  Congress:  "Small 
companies  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  by  way 
of  quality,  dependable  service,  economy  in 
production  costs  and  flexibility.  ALso  very 
important  is  the  fart  that  owners  can  be- 
come personally  involved.  Over  the  years 
these  firms  have  made  a  major  contribution 
to  our  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  and  low- 
er the  costs  of  conununicatlons  service. 

"Accordingly.  Western  Electric  tries  dili- 
gently to  keep  small  business  aware  of  lU 
Interest  in  having  them  as  sources  of  supply." 

There  are  but  two  large  concerns  which 
find  It  good  biislness  to  do  business  with 
smaller  organizations.  I  c^uld  continue  to 
name  other  large  Anns  which  all  repeat  the 
same  refrain— without  small  flrm.s  we  would 
be  less  competitive  and  the  public  less  able 
to  achieve  their  high  standards  of  living. 

Why  are  small  and  medium  sized  firms 
needed? 

As  is  clearly  disclosed  in  the  b<xik  "The 
Organization  Man."  conformity,  with  Us  con- 
comitant slogan  "don't  rock  the  boat",  are 
the  benchmarks  for  success  in  a  large  cor- 
porate  organization. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  small  concerns 
conformity  is  not  so  great  a  virtue.  Free- 
dom of  action  and  abUlty  to  make  on-thei- 
spot  decisions  are  commonplace.  There  Is 
little  or  no  need  to  make  appointments  to 
discuss  new  ideas  or  to  caJl  a  conference  of 
division  heads,  supervisory  or  executive  per- 
sonnel to  obtain  approval  for  changes.  Fre- 
quently, the  employee  and  the  owner  are  on 
a  first  naniie  basis  with  the  employee  having 
easy  access  to  the  owner.  Nor  do  th«-y  have 
the  large  overhead  and  fixed  operating 
charges  which  make  short  run  productions 
uneconomical.  It  Is  these  attributes  which 
enable: 


a.  Many  new  technological  developments 
to  originate  with  aihaller  business  concerns. 

b.  Smaller  firms  to  have  a  greater  flexibil- 
ity In  delivery  schedules  than  their  larger 
competitors. 

c.  Smaller  firms  to  be  more  competitive  on 
smaller    quantities    than    larger   concerns. 

d.  Easier  engineering  liaison  and  commu- 
nications between  the  research  and  develop- 
ment personnel  and  the  men  doing  the  job. 

These  reasons  cause  large  business  to  sup- 
port— even  to  applaud — th^  Government's 
cfTiirts  to  help  those  of  you  associated  witSi 
small  and  medium  sized  concerns  to  learn 
to  grow  more  competent,  to  grow  more 
sophisticated,  to  grow  more  willing  to  ex- 
pand your  horizons  and  to  create  new  tech- 
niques and  new  innovations. 

The  schools  have  their  role  in  this  procc,-.";, 
and  when  they  discharge  their  role  as  Bryant 
IS  doing,  they  are  doing  their  duty  not  only 
to  their  local  community  but  to  the  nation 
at  large.  To  paraphrase  that  somewhat  trite 
remark,  they  also  serve  who  teach  others 
how  to  serve. 

Happily,  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity 
t.'j  learn  for  those  who  would  learn.  Just  as 
there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  to  succeed 
for  thcee  who  would  succeed.  We  at  SBA 
would  like  to  think  this  is  due  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  of  oiu"  Agency.  But  we  do 
not  forget  that  without  the  ability  of  these 
concerns  to  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  creation  of  a  Great  Society,  our  efforts 
would  be  a  vain  gesture. 

Paradoxically,  the  chief  deterrent  to 
greater  participation  by  small  and  medium 
sized  firms  In  these  programs  of  continuing 
education  la  to  be  found  m  these  firms 
themselves.  The  reluctance  or  possible  fear 
of  discovering  that  their  established  meth- 
ods are  not  the  best,  combined  with  com- 
placency resulting  from  the  routine,  create 
a  sort  of  self  delusion  that  continuing  edu- 
cation Is  not  for  them.  Maybe  their  com- 
petitors need  it  but  they  do  not. 

Needless  to  say,  they  also  need  it.  While 
the  opportunity  to  learn  Is  there,  it  mtist  be 
taken  advantage  of.  You  who  have  tasted 
its  fruits  and  are  about  to  reap  its  benefits 
should  recall  the  adage  of  our  rellgioios 
teachers.  We  are  all  our  brothers'  keep- 
ers. As  such  you  might  do  a  little  mission- 
ary work  among  the  others  with  whom  you 
have  contact.  Tell  them  of  what  you  learned 
and  how  it  helped  you.  For  when  they  see 
you  doing  a  better  job,  they  will  recognize 
the  opportunities  that  exist  for  themselves. 
We  at  SBA  and  the  other  Government 
agencies  are  happy  to  place  our  talents  at 
the  disposal  ot  the  businessman.  The  only 
compensation  we  seek  is  for  businessmen  to 
avaU  themselves  of  these  programs.  A  full 
roster  is  reward  enough. 
Thank  you. 


An  Immigrant's  Views  on  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ap- 
proach the  190th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  I  am  reminded  upon  this  oc- 
casion of  a  rather  extraordinary  man 
who  resides  In  Blnghamton,  N.Y.,  in  my 
district.  One  hundred  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, Peter  T.  Campon  was  bom  In  Dan 
Donato,  Province  of  Cosenza,  Italy.     A 
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few  years  later,  he  Immigrated  to  this 
country  with  his  family  and  eventually 
established  residence  In  Blnghamton. 
His  family.  3  years  after  arriving  In 
America,  decided  to  return  to  their 
homeland,  but  Mr.  Campon,  not  yet  14, 
had  already  been  inoculated  with  the 
spirit  of  this  Nation  and  made  his  de- 
cision to  remain  here — to  carve  out  his 
own  destiny  even  on  his  own. 

Although  he  stood  with  little  formal 
education,   and  was  hindered  with  his 
youthful  inexperience  with  the  English 
language,     he     progressed     successfully 
through  a  series  of  jobs  and  experiences, 
including   his   acquisition   of   American 
citizenship  In  1897  on  a  day  he  still  viv- 
idly remembers  with  pride  and  honor. 
Ultimately  In  1939  he  was  elected  to  the 
City  Council  of  Blnghamton,  N.Y.,  re- 
elected In  1943,  and  served  as  president 
of  the  council  from  1946  to  1947.    Active 
and  influential  in  a  variety  of  other  orga- 
nizations, Mr.  Campon  began  addressing 
groups  about  our  American  heritage  and 
has  become  an  extremely  popular  speaker 
to    innumerable    service    organizations, 
school  groups,  and  civic  organizations. 
He  has  done  much  to   emphasize  and 
applaud  America's  diverse  background 
and  to  continuously  challenge  all  of  us 
to  seek  the  best  of  our  past  to  assure  an 
even  more  productive  future. 

Although  now  91  years  of  age.  this  man 
continues  to  delight  audiences  over  a 
wide  area  of  the  East.  In  recognition  of 
this  fact,  Mr.  Campon  was  honored  this 
past  May  by  the  Italian  Government 
which  presented  him  with  the  "Cavalier 
of  the  Order  of  Merit"  of  the  Italian 
Republic. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Campon  was  moved  to 
compile  several  of  his  addresses  and 
observations  In  book  form.  That  book 
entitled  "The  Evolution  of  an  Immi- 
grant," is  an  enlightening  and  inspiring 
one.  It  is  especially  significant  as  we 
approach,  the  July  4  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  excerpts  from  his 
book  tell  his  courageous  and  exemplary 
story  far  better  than  I  could: 

On  January  3,  1946,  the  Sixtieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  day  I  landed  at  Castle  Garden, 
N.T. — then  the  landing  place  for  Immi- 
grants— a  bewildered  boy  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  I  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  Blnghamton  City  Council 
with  these  words:  "To  me,  this  honor  epit- 
omizes the  American  spirit  of  democratic 
possibility  and  opportunity  and  I  sometimes 
wonder  If  native  born  Americans  fully  realize, 
appreciate,  and  count  the  blessings  that  are 
ours  as  a  free  people." 

In  1939,  I  was  elected  to  the  City  Council 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  In  1943.  I  was 
re-elected  for  a  second  term,  during  which  I 
served  as  President.  194S-47.  and  in  1947  was 
elected  for  a  third  term.  I  retired  from 
politics  In  1950. 

Adding  to  my  activities  In  Civic  affairs.  I 
was  an  organizer  and  President  of  the  Amer- 
tailan  Club  .  .  .  became  Grand  Knight.  Dis- 
trict Deputy.  New  York  State  Delegate  to  the 
Supreme   Convention   In   Indianapolis.   1940 

Chairman  Central  New  York  Chapter and 

Honorary  Life  Member  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  Also,  organizer  and  Past  Presi- 
dent American  Civic  Association,  an  Amer- 
icanization group.  Honorary  Life  Member  of 
the  Elks,  member  of  American  War  Dads  and 
Sons  of  Italy,  and  recently  was  instrumental 
In  organizing  Blnghamton  Chapter  of  tJnlco 
National, 
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On   my   coming   to,   and   life   In   America. 
I  can  only  say  that;    I  came  to  America  as 
a  boy,  not  only  to  earn  a  living,  not  only  to 
seek    the    things   difficult    to   obtain   In   my 
native  land,  but  to  help  forward  the  great 
enterprise   of  the  human  spirit,  to  demon- 
strate   that    everywhere    in    the    Old    World 
there  are   men  and  women   who  will   leave 
their   native    lands,    loved   ones,   home    and 
friends,  to  cross  strange  seas  to  where  a  lan- 
guage Is  spoken  that  is  alien  to  them,  to  start 
life  all  over  again  and  begin  at  the  very  foun- 
dation, If  they  can  but  satisfy  the  quest  for 
what  their  spirits  crave,  knowing  that  what- 
ever ti'.e  customs,  whatever  the  speech,  there 
IS  but  one  longing  and  utterance  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  that  is  for  liberty  and  Justice 
I  brought  from  my  Motherland  what  I  re- 
gard as   the   best  of  her  spirit,  surrendered 
everything  material  of  the  old  life  and  cast 
my    lot    without    reservation    into    the    new. 
and  while  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  the  land 
of   my   birth,   as   such   memories   are   sacred 
and  ought  not  to  be  put  out  of  our  hearts, 
because  no  man  can  ever  amount  to  much 
who  Is  not  linked  with  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  his  Race,  or  who  would  despise  the 
noble   traditions  of  his   lather  and   mother. 
Nevertheless  I  have  sincerely  dedicated  my- 
self to  America,  am  proud  to  be  the  Father 
of    American    children,    and    rejoice    In    my 
heart  on  the  great  Ideals  which  have  made 
America  the  hope  of  the  World. 

Our  quest  after  Ideals  is  the  main  central 
reason  of  life.  That  pursuit  abandoned,  life 
need  not  run  on  any  longer. 

Only  greatest  of  minds,  living  in  an  age 
of  tyranny,  could  have  foreseen  the  portrait 
of  a  free  people,  hence  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  gave  birth  to  our  ideals 
and  our  great  Nation.  And  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  the  first  solemn  declara- 
tion of  government  by  men,  the  foundation 
of  a  new  structure,  destined  to  do  away  with 
all  forms  of  government  based  on  conquest 
and  subjection,  and  to  throw  Into  the  discard 
the  accumulated  rubbish  of  the  centvules 
of  servitude  to  tyrants  and  to  tyranny. 

Great  developments  have  taken  place  in 
the  past,  but  all  is  not  finished.  Today  we 
face  greater  opportunities  than  ever  before 
in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor  for  all  people 
who  have  faith  In  our  Country  and  In  them- 
selves. 

What  America  expects  of  us  is  nothing 
more  than  the  ever-lasting  pride  of  country, 
simple,  honest  and  ever  present — a  pride 
that  should  be  compatible  with  a  sympathet- 
ic regard  for  the  traditions  and  customs  of 
the  Nations  of  the  Old  World,  whose  civiliza- 
tions we  have  Inherited.  If  we  have  that 
pride  and  keep  the  Faith,  we  shall  more  fully 
appreciate  our  own  responsibilities,  and  to 
the  blessings  and  privileges  of  the  great  in- 
stitutions which  we  enjoy,  we  should  pledge 
to  each  other  the  firm  resolve  that  only  in 
Americanizing  ourselves  can  we  truly  serve 
America.  Such  self-education  and  applica- 
tion is  our  highest  contribution  to  human 
progress  and  enlightenment. 

If  we  can  earnestly  dedicate  ourselves  to 
such  a  standard  of  citizenship,  then  we  can 
indeed  merit  the  noblest  title  any  man  can 
bear.    "An  American  Citizen." 

As  Americans  we  seek  spiritual  union  with 
all  those  who  love  liberty.  Of  many  bloods 
and  diverse  national  origins,  we  stand  before 
the  World  as  one  people,  united  in  a  common 
determination  to  uphold  human  society 
which  makes  conscience  superior  to  brute 
strength,  and  to  maintain  that  Ideal  of  free- 
dom based  on  Uberty  and  Justice,  rather  than 
on  ruthless  force  In  the  governments  of  na- 
tions, and.  In  the  face  of  World  events  of  the 
past  20  years,  we  should  fully  realize  that  too 
low  a  value  has  been  placed  on  the  advantages 
that  we  enjoy  in  our  country. 

To  all  of  us,  the  privilege  to  work  at  what- 
ever Job  we  prefer,  eat  and  drink  whatever  we 
Uke  and  say  whatever  we  please,  should 
awaken  us  to  our  senses  regarding  the  true 
value  of  our  American  standards  of  living  " 


America  U  heir  to  all  the  World!  We 
should  not  lose  any  part  which  Is  rightfully 
ours.  We  should  not  fear  lest  this  Pantheon 
of  many  nationalistic  Ideals  will  turn  Into  a 
pandemonium,  for  all  the  American  spirit  Is 
big  enough  to  harmonize  them  all;  and  if 
Americanism  declines  to  observe  and  Inter- 
pret Its  characteristic  environment,  it  may 
achieve  certain  cultural  greatness;  it  may 
erect  a  well  equipped  gymnasium  wherein  to 
engage  in  dialectical  exercises;  it  may  clothe 
itself  in  literary  and  other  arte,  but  It  will 
not  accord  the  Illumination  or  direction  of 
our  composite  citizenship  and  complex  civil- 
ization. These  can  only  come  from  the  spirit 
that  Is  Interested  in  material  realities  and 
courageously  face  them  frankly  and  sym- 
pathetically. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  naturahzed 
citizen — that  I  have  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  U.S.A.— an  allegiance  to  a  great 
body  of  principles,  to  a  great  hope  of  the 
human  race.  I  came  to  America  as  a  bov. 
not  only  to  earn  a  living,  not  only  to  seek  the 
things  diflacult  to  obtain  In  my  native  land, 
but  to  help  forward  the  great  enterprise  of 
the  human  spirit. 

It  has  never  seemed  difficult  for  me  to  de- 
fine Americanism  and  having  given  you  the 
definition  of  an  "American"  from  the  view- 
point of  an  immigrant  of  177  years  ago,  I 
shall,  with  your  Indulgence,  present  "Ameri- 
canism" from  the  view  point  of  a  naturalized 
immigrant  of  today. 

Americanism  is  to  firmly  believe  in.  and 
honestly  practice  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment as  enunciated   In   the  Declaration   of 
Independence,  the  preamble  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Righte.  that  is,  a  belief 
In  religious  freedom,  social  freedom,  mdus- 
trial  freedom,  and  freedom  of  the  Press.     A 
belief  that  this  freedom  is  the  right  of  all 
men   because  of   their  rational   nature   and 
exists  prior  to  the  formation  of  any  govern- 
ment.   A  belief  that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
A  belief  that  all  governments  are  instituted 
to  protect  men  in  their  God-given  and  nat- 
ural righte.    A  belief  that  Magistrates  are  the 
servants — not  the  Masters  of  those  who  elect 
them,   and   that  sovereign   power   resides   in 
the   whole   people   who   may   delegate   what 
specific  powers  they  wish  to  the  state,  and 
also  recall  these  powers  if  deemed  necessary 
for  the  common  interest.     Let  us  not  forget 
that  many  a  poor  immigrant  has  come  to  us 
from  distant  lands.  Ignorant  of  our  language 
and  strange   in  appearance,  who  already  is 
truly  American  in  this  Important  sense,  who 
has   long   shared   our   Ideals,   and   who.   op- 
pressed in  his  own  Country,  has  yearned  for 
our  land  of  liberty  and  for  the  opportunity 
of  aiding  in  its  aims. 

Unless  it  be  the  Indian,  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  IOC;  American.  Let  such  self 
styled  citizens  tjoast  as  much  as  they  please, 
they  themselves  come  from  all  the  Races  of 
the  Earth-.  Intelligence  and  thoughtful  living 
and  good  citizenship  comes  out  of  all  the 
Races.  We  should  be  proud  of  our  ancestors, 
but  not  fret  or  brag  about  them  either. 
Think  of  our  own  record  here  and  now. 
because  Americanism  is  not  so  much  some- 
thing that  we  inherit  at  birth,  but  more  an 
attitude  of  mind.  It  is  the  way  we  look  at 
exalted  and  worthwhile  things  and  properly 
exemplify  them,  that  makes  us  truly  Amer- 
ican, and  Americanism  too.  Is  like  charity- 
it  begins  at  home. 

"To  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy  we 
must,  first  of  all  make  America  safe,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  if  our  citizenry  as  a  whole, 
and  our  youth  In  parUcular,  are  Uught  to 
practice  the  principles  of  Democracy,  not  In 
political  terms  alone,  but  in  moral  and 
spiritual  terms  as  well. 

This  is  our  country!  This  Is  the  land 
which  we.  in  our  admiring  love  for  it— we. 
the  men,  women  and  children  of  this  great 
Commonwealth,  from  all  comers  of  the 
earth,  are  want  to  call  not  a  country  of  any 
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•uperior  race  or  nationality,  not  a  country 
of  any  favored  denomlnatlon&l  religious 
group — but  the  land  o<  the  llviag  God  who 
beetowed  HU  blessings  upon  It  as  a  haven 
lor  the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 

A  sanctuary  In  our  country  is  the  tomb 
of  the  unknown  soldier  In  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery. Who  was  this  man?  No  one  knows. 
Was  ho  white,  black.  Indlaji,  or  of  what 
nationality?  We  do  not  know.  Was  he  a 
Catholic,  Protestant  or  Jew?  Of  that  we 
are  not  sure.  All  we  do  know  Is  that  on 
the  face  of  the  tomb,  are  Inscribed  these  few 
simple  words — "Here  rests.  In  honored  glory. 
an  American  Soldier,  known  but  to  God  " 
There  we  have  the  source  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  our  American  Democratic  way  of  life. 
Iiet  us  keep  It  that  way. 

Oreat  developments  have  takfn  place  la 
the  past,  but  all  Is  not  finished  Today 
we  face  greater  opportunities  than  ever 
before  tn  all  field  c<  human  endeavor,  for 
all  people  who  have  faith  In  our  Cotintry 
and  In  themselves.  If  we  keep  that  faith. 
we  shall  more  fully  appreciate  our  own  re- 
sponsibilities, and  to  the  blessings  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  great  institutions  which  we 
enjoy,  we  should  pledge  to  each  other  the 
firm  resolve  that  only  In  Americanizing  our- 
selves can  we  truly  serve  America.  Such 
self-education  and  application  ts  our  high- 
est contribution  to  human  progress  and 
enlightenment. 

With  other  Sags  ours  may  boast  of  a  glori- 
ous past,  but  Old  Glory  means  a  hopeful  fu- 
ture to  prosper  and  to  build,  the  future  of 
a  land  in  which  any  human  being  of  what- 
ever station  In  life,  may  walk  straight  with 
head  erect  In  God's  sunlight,  without  raiicor, 
without  distrust  or  without  fear. 

No  one  can  prophesize  what  our  future 
destiny  may  be.  but  in  our  hearts  and  minds 
there  should  be  a  challenging  faith,  that 
this  grand  old  flag  of  ours  so  recently  en- 
shrined In  new  glory,  new  dignity  and  new 
honor  on  the  many  battlefields  of  the  world. 
shall  continue  to  wave  over  this  blessed 
nation  whose  future  teems  with  wonderful 
and  radiant  anticipations,  in  which  may  be 
vlsloned  as  always,  illustrious  deeds  per- 
formed for  humanity,  to  hearten  and  to 
sustain  sons  of  men  endowed  with  God  given 
rights  of  liberty  smd  Justice. 


PeealiziBC  C«Bservation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVE.S 
Monday.  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  WYDLER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  dam  the  Grand  Canyon  Is  the 
most  serious  threat  to  conservation 
today. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  existence  of  those 
organizations  that  in  this  case  have  stood 
up  against  the  powerful  reclamation 
lobby.  These  groups  have  served  well  as 
spokesmen  for  the  national  Interest  in 
urging  deletion  of  the  Bridge  Canyon — 
or  Hualapal — and  Marble  Canyon  dams 
from  Colorado  River  basin  project 
legislation. 

An  apparent  attempt  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  wipe  out  this  effective 
voice  has  appropriately  been  criticized 
by  Members  of  Congress.  I  would  onU' 
add  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  Insure 
that  the  public  Interest  will  continue  to 
be  represented.  When  Government 
agencies  and  industrial  lobbies  go  awry, 
to  whom  shall  we  look  for  counsel? 


An  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  24.  1966,  analyzes  this  situation  in 
broad  terms,  and  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  include 
this  editorial  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
[FYom  the  Washington  Post,  June  24.  19G6| 
Pen.^lkinc    Conserv.^tion 

It  is  passing  strange  th.it  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  picked  a  time  when  contro- 
versial Colorado  River  dams  are  being  de- 
bated in  Congress  to  question  the  t.ix-de- 
ductlble  status  of  the  Sierra  Club.  Militant 
conservationists  In  the  Club  have  been  some 
of  the  most  effective  opp<jnent.s  of  a  power 
project  that  would  have  the  effect  of  flixxling 
part  of  the  Gr.md  Canyon.  IR.S  officials  in- 
sist that  a  deciiion  to  investigate  w,i.s  m.ide 
on  the  b.'Lsis  of  two  recent  Sierra  Club  news- 
paper ad\ertisement5  even  before  an  .Arizona 
Congre.ssman  questioned  the  ta.x  status.  But 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  crackdown  of  ita 
kind  m.ikes  the  circumstances  suspicious. 

Under  the  law.  contributions  to  a  tax- 
e-tempt  organization  are  deductible  only  if 
the  organization  does  not  devote  a  ■'sub.sta!!- 
tial"  part  of  iis  activities  to  attempting  to 
influence  legislation.  No  definition  of  "sub- 
stantial" Is  provided.  The  usual  IRS  prac- 
tice has  been  to  inve.-tigate  compialnls  and 
then  render  a  decision,  allowing  deduct  ioii  of 
all  contributions  made  prior  to  the  ruling. 
In  this  instance,  however.  Internal  Revenue 
has  In  effect  placed  the  Sierra  Club  under  in- 
dictment: it  has  Warned  that  contributions 
may  not  be  deducible  pending  a  decLslon. 
The  obvi  lu.s  revult  is  to  discourage  contribu- 
tions. 

In  its  adverti.sementii  the  Sierra  Club  un- 
questionably did  urge  congression.al  defeat 
of  the  dam  bills  The  question  Is  whether 
the  advertisements  costing  perhaps  $10000 
contributed  a  's'lbstantiar'  part  of  the  Club's 
annual  budget  of  $15  million  raised  through 
dues  of  40  000  members,  contributions  and 
sales  of  publications.  It  is  significant  that 
while  the  Club's  activitie-s  are  under  scrutiny 
such  orgar.izati^ins  as  the  Committee  of  One 
Million,  which  vehemently  oppose.s  recogni- 
tion of  Communist  China,  continue  to  enjoy 
tax-exempt  status.  So.  In  different  cate- 
gories, do  HR  Hunt's  "Lifelines"  radio  pro- 
gram, chambers  of  commerce,  Iab.>r  unions 
and  churclies 

This  newspaper  h.as  grave  doubts  about 
the  equity  of  the  tax-exemption  statute. 
Such  constructive  groups  as  the  Am.erlcan 
CU-11  Liberties  Union  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  have  been  denied  deductibil- 
ity. The  ab.sence  of  a  legal  yardstick  .Timost 
guarantees  arbitrary  rulines  Since  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  define  what  constitutes  at- 
tempts to  Influence  lecrlslation  (and  there 
are  many  subtle  ways  that  do  not  show  on 
the  record » .  it  might  be  fairer  if  Con.^ress  ex- 
tended the  exemption  to  all  eroups  qualifying 
as  bona  fide  nonprofit  organization.s.  In  any 
event  the  present  action  appears.  do.=-plte  the 
IR.S  denials,  to  be  an  attempt  at  Intimidation 
In  response  'o  press'.ire  prefi.sely  because  In- 
ternal Revenue  singled  out  the  .Sierra  Chib 
for  harsh  treatment  not  customarily  accorded 
others 
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Sertoma  International  Convention,  June 
22  to  25,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.'.TIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr  Speaker,  this  week, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  54-ypar  hi.story. 
Sertoma  Internalional,  the  famed  scrv- 


June  28,  1966 

ice-to-mankind  organization,  held  its  an- 
nual convention  in  the  Nation's  CapiUl, 
with  headquarters  at  tlie  Shcraton-Park 
Hotel.  One  thousand  members  of  Ser- 
toma and  the  women's  auxiliai-y,  La 
Sertoma.  attended  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  In  addition.  250  children 
attended  the  simultaneously  held  "Kids 
Konvention." 

As  a  past  president  of  the  Dayton 
Sertoma  Club  and  a  past  disti-lct  gover- 
nor, I  looked  foi-ward  to  attending  the 
featured  freedom  luncheon  on  Friday. 
June  24,  with  three  of  my  House  col- 
leagues and  fellow  Sertomans:  Tlie  Hon- 
orable Joseph  W,  Martin,  of  Massachu- 
■setts,  who  helped  launch  the  Washini^ton 
Sertoma  Club  in  1954;  the  Honorable 
RicH.ARD  H.  Pulton,  of  Tennessee,  a 
member  of  the  Nashville  Sertoma  Club, 
and  the  Honoi-able  Stanley  L.  Greigg,  of 
Io'.va,  wlio  belongs  to  Sioux  City  Sertoma 
Club. 

The  theme  of  the  1966  Sertoma  Con- 
vention was  "Freedom,"  a  fitting  tribute 
to  all  Sertomans  who  believe  in  the  free 
way  of  life.  At  the  breakfast  on  Satur- 
day. June  25,  I  delivered  an  address  en- 
titled  "One  Nation,  Indivisible." 

Sertomans.  through  the  years,  have 
presented  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  millions  of  new  citizens, 
schoolchildren,  and  others.  Sertoma 
International  has  won  five  George 
Washington  Medals  from  the  Freedom 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  while  in- 
dividual Sertoma  clubs  have  been  recog- 
nized with  some  50  foundation  awards. 
Sertoma  has  been  outstanding  among 
service  clubs  in  our  country  in  promot- 
ing freedom  and  service  to  mankind. 

Today,  there  are  479  Sertoma  clubs, 
having  18.757  members,  as  compared  to 
221  clubs  and  12.571  members  10  years 
ago.  The  Washington  Sertoma  Club 
was  the  convention  host  and  cohot's 
were  the  Alexandria,  and  Vienna.  Va 
clubs  and  the  Frederick,  Md..  club. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  all  Sertomans  for 
their  dedication  through  the  years  to 
those  great  freedom  principles  and  their 
•many  fine  achievements.  Indeed,  it  was 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  have  been 
a.sked  to  participate  In  their  Interna- 
tional convention  here  In  Washington 
DC. 


June  28,  1966 
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Bob  Perry:  A  Fine  West  Virginian 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON,  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or    WEST    VIRCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  on  Capitol  Hill  has  made 
as  many  friends  for  my  native  West  Vir- 
ginia as  Bob  Perry,  a  big,  husky  moun- 
taineer, who  has  been  serving  for  these 
past  several  years  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  George  Calver. 

Bob's  big  smile  and  cheery  disposition, 
as  much  a  part  of  Dr.  Calver's  office  as 


the  pills  and  medicine  dispensed  there, 
have  been  missed  around  here  because 
of  illness. 

He  first  came  on  the  Hill  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  rank 
of  chief  pharmacists  mate.  He  became 
such  a  vital  part  of  the  Capitol  Physi- 
cian's Office  that  after  retiring  with  20 
years  of  service  in  the  Navy,  Dr.  Calver 
promptly  hired  him  as  administrative 
assistant. 

Dr.  Calver,  who  probably  knows  him 
as  well  as  anyone,  said : 


People  Just  love  Bob  Perry.  He's  done  a 
wonderful  Job  in  public  relations.  There's 
never  been  a  more  loyal  helper  or  anyone  who 
has  given  more  loyal  assistance  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  than  Bob  Perry. 

The  members  of  my  staff  join  me  in 
wishing  a  sjieedy  recovery  for  Bob. 


American  Bar  Association  Participates: 
Mobilization  for  Peace:  The  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Co- 
operation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  June  27. 1966 
Mr,  FASCELL,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  June 
Issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  contains  a  very  informative  ar- 
ticle on  the  association's  participation 
in  last  years  White  House  Conference 
on  International  Cooperation. 

Authored  jointly  by  President  Edward 
W.  Kulin  and  Dr.  Edward  D.  Re,  chair- 
man of  the  association's  section  on  in- 
ternational and  comparative  law,  who 
lieaded  the  association's  delegation,  de- 
tails the  work  of  the  Conference  and  the 
role  played  in  it  by  association  members. 

Dr.  Re,  as  most  of  us  know,  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  matter  of  the 
article  Is  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
membership  of  the  Congress,  and  there- 
fore I  submit  it  for  their  information : 
Mobilization  for  PE.^CE:  The  White  House 

CONFFRENCE     ON     I.S-TERNATIONAL     COOPERA- 
TION 

(By  Edward  W  Kuhn.  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association;  and  Edward  D 
Re.  chairman,  section  of  International  and 
comparative  law.  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion) 

Richard  N.  Gardner,  former  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  states  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  recent  book,  hi  Pursuit  of  World  Or- 
dcr:  US.  Foreign  Policy  and  International 
Organisations: 

•Mankind  is  now  divided  by  two  compet- 
ing concepts  of  world  order— one  based  on 
coercion,  the  other  based  on  consent  Be- 
cause of  the  kind  of  society  we  are  at  home 
because  of  the  kind  of  order  we  seek  abroad 
we  cannot  simply  Impose  our  views  on  other 
peoples.  Our  method  of  building  a  world 
order  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  Com- 
munist method,  but  It  Is  also  much  more 
durable.    It  is  through  free  association  with 


other  nations  in  bilateral,  regional,  and  glo- 
bal diplomacy." 
Mr.  Gardner  adds: 

"We  can  no  longer  assure  the  material 
well-being  of  American  citizens  by  acting 
aJone.  The  cooperaUon  of  crther  nations  la 
now  essential  to  protect  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, to  assure  us  of  access  to  raw  materi- 
als and  markets,  to  maintain  the  safety  of 
our  air  and  ocean  transport,  to  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  of  space  technology  in  commu- 
nications and  weather  forecasting,  and  gen- 
erally to  bring  about  the  kind  of  world  envi- 
ronment congenial  to  our  contlnuinE  pros- 
perity." 

These  considerations  reveal  some  of  the 
many  reasons,  both  national  and  Interna- 
tional, which  prompted  and  promoted  the 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Co-operation. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
designated  1965,  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations,  as  International  Co- 
operation Year,  and  called  on  people  every- 
where to  concentrate  their  best  efforts  on 
means  for  achieving  and  fostering  interna- 
tional co-operation.  On  October  2,  1964. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Issued  a  procla- 
mation designating  1965  as  International 
Co-operation  Year  In  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time  the  President  announced  his 
Intention  to  call  a  White  House  conference 
to  "search  and  explore  and  canvass  and 
thoroughly  discuss  every  conceivable  ap- 
proach and  avenue  of  cooperation  that  could 
lead  to  peace".  The  President  called  this 
"the  assignment  of  the  century" 

In  June  of  1965,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress passed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
36.  which  recognized  the  designation  of  1965 
as  International  Co-operation  Year  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  President  Johnson 
It  provided  in  part : 

".  .  .  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that   the   United   States  of  America   rededl- 
cates  itself  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  furtherance  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  within  the  framework  of 
law  and  order;  and  that  all  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  are  urged  to  do  likewise. 
".  .  .  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  in  connection  with  the  examinat'on  for 
International   Co-operation   Year  of  United 
States  participation  in  international  coopera- 
tive activities,  the  executive  branch  should 
(1)   review  with  a  high  sense  of  urgency  the 
current  state  of  international  peacekeeping 
machinery  with   a  view   to  making  specific 
suggestions  for  strengthening  this  machin- 
ery, (2)   review  other  major  elements  of  in- 
ternational community  and  cooperation  with 
a  view  to  making  specific  suggestions  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  Institutions  of  Interna- 
tional  cooperation   and   law  and   order    and 
(3)    review  urgently  the  status  of  disarma- 
ment negotiations  with   a   view  to   further 
progress  in  reducing  the  dangers  and  burden 
of  competitive  national  armaments," 

A  Cabinet  Committee  on  International  Co- 
operation and  a  National  Citizens'  Commis- 
sion on  International  Co-operation  were  es- 
tablished by  early  1965.  The  Cabinet  com- 
mittee, representing  twenty-two  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
headed  originally  by  Harlan  Cleveland  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  and  subsequently  by 
his  successor,  Joseph  J,  Sisco.  Robert  S 
Benjamin  was  Chairman  of  the  National  Cit- 
izens' Commission.  In  September,  1965 
Raymond  D.  Nasher  of  Dallas  was  appointed 
Executive  Director  of  the  White  House  con- 
ference. Samuel  E.  Belk  of  the  Department 
of  State  served  as  Government  Co-ordlnator, 
Many  national  organizations,  including  the 
American  Bar  Association,  were  asked  to  co- 
operate in  order  to  (1)  help  carry  the  story 
of  current  international  co-operation  and 
organization  to  the  American  people  (2) 
study  the  next  steps  to  be  taken  and  (3) 
study  means  by  which   private   individuals 
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and  organizations  can  Join  most  usefully  in 
promoting  International  co-operation 

The  National  Citizens'  Commission  In 
consultation  with  the  Cabinet  committee 
and  national  organizations,  formed  thirty 
working  committees  dealing  with  different 
aspects  of  International  co-operation  "niese 
committees  were:  Agriculture  and  Pood 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament;  Atomic 
Energy:  Aviation:  Business  and  Industry 
Communications;  Culture  and  Intellectual 
Exchange;  Development  of  International 
Law;  Disaster  Relief;  Education.  Finance 
and  Monetary  Affairs;  Health;  Human 
Rights;  Labor;  Manpower;  Meteorology,  Nat- 
ural Resources  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment; Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 
Peacekeeping  Operations,  UN;  Population- 
Research  on  Development  of  Internatlonai 
Institutions;  Science  and  Technolocv  So- 
cial Welfare;  Space;  Technical  Co-operation 
and  Investment;  Trade:  Transportation-  Ur- 
ban Development;  Women;  and  Youth  Activ- 
ities, 

These  committees  prepared  reports  and 
recommendations  pursuant  to  President 
Johnson's  request  for  a  "useful  review"  of 
where  we  now  stand  in  each  area  of  Inter- 
national co-operation  and  specific  recom- 
mendations of  new  programs  and  action  as 
"the  next  steps"  to  strengthen  International 
co-operation   in  each    area, 

CONFERENCE    IS    HELD   AT    SHERATON    PARK 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Co-operation  convened  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel  in  Washington  on  November  28, 
1965.  Working  sessions  commenced  Novem- 
ber 29  and  continued  until  December  1  Six 
simultaneous  panel  sessions  of  the  working 
committees  were  held  each  morning  and 
afternoon,  with  plenary  sessions  at  the  open- 
ing and  close. 

Approximately  1.250  private  citizens  as 
well  as  250  officials  of  government  agencies 
were  invited  by  the  President  to  attend  the 
conference.  Six  Senators  and  six  Repre- 
sentatives were  appointed  by  the  Congress 
and  six  governors  and  six  mayors  were  also 
invited.  Guest  participants  numbered  about 
1.000  persons. 

The  conference  opened  with  an  addres=  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  who 
called  for  new  and  stronger  "peacekeeping 
machinery'  for  the  United  Nations  and 
within  the  inter-American  svstem.  He  also 
read  a  message  from  President  Johnson  in 
which  the  President  stated  that  he  was  "de- 
termined that  the  United  States  shall  actively 
engage  its  best  minds  and  boldest  spirits  in 
the  quest  for  a  new  order  of  world  cooi^era- 
tion."  After  the  address,  the  various  panels 
assembled  for  discussions  of  the  committee 
reports. 

At  each  committee  session  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts discussed  the  draft  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. Draft  reports  had  been  circulated 
In  advance  to  conference  participants.  After 
the  initial  panel  presentation,  discussion  was 
open  to  all  participants  at  the  session 

The  American  Bar  Association  was  one  of 
approximately  600  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations participating  in  the  White  House 
conference.  The  Section  of  International 
and  Comparative  Law  had  appointed  an  ad 
hoc  co-ordinating  committee  at  the  1965 
Annual  Meeting  in  Miami  Beach.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  John  Carey  of  New  York 
City.  Paul  Carrington  of  Dallas,  Donald  K 
Duvall  of  Washington,  D.C,  Victor  C.  Polsom 
of  Boston  and  Charles  R.  Norberk  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Max  Chopnlck  of  New  York 
City  was  chairman.  The  committee  worked 
in  close  co-operation  with  George  Beebe  of 
the  National  Citizens'  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Co-operation,  who  was  conference 
coordinator  for  all  nongovernmetal  organiza- 
tions. 

In  September,  1965.  a  prellminarv  report 
entitled  "ABA  Ctirrent  Activities  anti  Future 
Plans  Involving  International  Cooperation" 
was   submitted   to   Mr,   Beebe,     This   rejxirt 
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<trmft«d  by  IXHUdd  K.  Duvall,  secretary  of  the 
oo-ordlnatlng  committee,  outlined  the  many 
MCtlTltlat  In  the  Intematloaal  field  already 
undertaken  by  ttae  American  Bar  Asssocla- 
tlon.  In  UUUtiMi,  tbe  co-ordinating  com- 
mittee BUtxnltted  a  tentative  list  of  observers 
at  the  conference  to  BCr.  Beebe. 

In  October  Edward  W.  Kuhn.  President 
of  tbe  American  Bar  Association,  and  Ed- 
ward D.  Re,  Chairman  of  the  Section  of  In- 
ternational and  Comparative  Law,  were 
selected  to  represent  the  Association  at  the 
conference.  Tbey  beaded  an  Association 
delegation  of  more  than  twenty  lawyers. 

The  American  Bar  Neroi  of  November  15, 
1965,  provided  Information  on  the  confer- 
ence and  called  on  Association  members  "to 
develop  Ideas  and  programs  that  will  help  In 
the  development  of  International  law  and 
cooperation".  This  notice  was  received  by 
most  members  too  late  to  enable  them  to 
submit  papers  and  recommendations  prior 
to  the  conference.  Nevertheless,  two  papers. 
In  addition  to  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
co-ordinating  committee,  were  submitted — 
"A  Propoeal  To  Ifaxlmlze  the  Use  of  Private 
Enterprise  In  Furthering  U.S.  Forelgpa 
Policy",  by  Professor  Lawrence  D.  Lee  of 
Southern  Methodist  University  Law  School, 
and  "Suggested  Initiatives  for  the  American 
Bar  Association  To  Advance  the  Rule  of  Law 
Through  International  Co-operation",  by 
lir.  Duvall  Individually. 

Subeequently,  additional  articles  and 
papers  were  submitted  by  Association  mem- 
bers and  were  forwarded  to  conference  of- 
ficials by  tbe  co-ordinating  committee. 
Tlieae  articles  Included:  "The  International 
Legal  Order:  A  PropKJsal  for  Expansion",  by 
Professor  Edward  B.  BartoU  of  Michigan 
State  University;  "Co-operatives  To  Help 
You  Help  Yourself",  by  Max  L  Weinberg  of 
Qulncy,  Illinois;  and  an  article  on  space  law 
by  Matthew  J.  Corrlgan  of  New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  submitting  the  above  arti- 
cles, members  of  the  Association  played  an 
active  and  Important  role  in  the  White 
Hotise  conference  through  membership  on 
the  various  committees  and  by  contribut- 
ing suggestions  and  comments  at  the  confer- 
ence panel  dlscxisslons.  Members  who  served 
as  chairmen  of  committees  Included  Richard 
N,  Ctardner,  Committee  on  Population: 
Charles  S.  Rliyne,  Committee  on  Development 
of  International  Law^  Louis  B.  Sohn,  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights;  MUton  Katz,  Com- 
mittee on  Manpower;  and  James  N.  Hyde, 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Dis- 
putes. 

ASSOCIATION  CAN  BE  FKOUD  OF  rrS 
CONTaiBCnONS 

The  American  Bar  Association  can  t.ilce 
Justifiable  pride  In  Its  contributions  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Co-operation.  Association  members  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  to  the  request  for 
constructive  advice  for  attaining  and  main- 
taining international  co-operation.  Their 
many  proposals  and  suggestions  were  a  sub- 
stantial influence  on  the  final  recommenda- 
tions made  to  President  Johnson. 

Tbe  success  of  the  White  House  conference 
waa  not  due  solely  to  the  contribution  of  the 
AasoclaUon.  for  twenty-two  government 
agencies  and  more  than  000  nongovernmental 
organizations  also  participated. 

Tbe  DtpartTfient  of  State  Bulletin  pub- 
Ilabed  two  special  issues  on  the  International 
Co-operation  Year  featuring  articles  by  chair- 
men of  the  cabinet  committees.  These  artl- 
(>ee  revealed  tbe  results  of  mc»-e  than  a  year 
of  study  of  International  co-operation  In 
such  fields  aa  atomic  energy,  transportation. 
health,  foreign  trade,  coaunanications,  finan- 
cial and  monetary  affairs,  aviation  and  postal 
service. 

Tbe  findings  and  reoommendaUons  of  the 
Preatdent'a  cabinet  committees  were  asslmi- 
latad  by  the  thirty  conference  committees 
and  were  incorporated  Into  the  reports  of 
these  committees. 


The  National  Citizens'  Commission  was 
composed  of  more  than  230  members  from  aH 
areas  of  the  cou!itry  and  all  wallts  of  life. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  scientists,  bankers,  corpora- 
tion executives,  artists,  educators  and  peo- 
ple from  many  other  fields  gave  freely  of 
their  time  and  talent  In  searching  for  areas 
of  international  accord.  The  effective  co- 
operation of  these  individuals  produced  the 
many  valuable  recommcndiitions  for  the  co- 
operation of  nations. 

It  would  be  Impossible  tn  recite  nnd  review 
all  of  the  reports  and  recommendiUi ms  of  the 
thirty  conference  committees.  Yet  some  of 
the  proopsals  should  be  mentioned  so  that 
an  insight  may  be  gained  into  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  conference. 

A.  Committee  on  Development  of  Interna- 
tional Law — This  committee  recommended 
the  deletion  of  the  Connally  Amendment  and 
the  ratification  by  the  United  .States  of  the 
United  Nations  Arbltr.itlon  Convention,  the 
World  Bank  Arbitration  Convention  and 
the  Consular  Conven'ion  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  advocated  programs  of  legal  as- 
sistance to  new  nations  and  the  exchange  of 
government  lawyers  with  other  countries.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  latter  recommenda- 
tion he  amended  to  include  the  exch.ange  of 
Judges,  law  teachers,  lawyers  and  law  stu- 
dents. 

The  committee  nls^o  supported  the  est.^b- 
Ilshment  under  the  United  Nations'  auspices 
of  an  International  law  reporter  sy.st<;m  and 
a  court  for  the  adjudication  of  lower-level  in- 
ternational disputes.  Such  a  court  had  also 
been  proposed  at  the  Washington  Conference 
on  World  Peace  Through  Law. 

B.  Committee  on  Human  R!ght,5— The 
committee  recommended  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  Conventions  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  and  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion Convention  on  the  Atwlition  of  Forced 
Lat>or  and  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide.  It  advocated  support  by  the 
United  States  of  human  rights  prt>grams 
through  the  preparation  and  adoption  of 
conventions  on  human  rights  and  through 
financial  support  of  international  refugee 
agencies.  Univer.=;ities  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  were  urged  to  take  a  more 
active  part  In  a  world-wide  education,  re- 
search and  study  program  in  human  rights. 

C.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Settlement  of 
Disputes — The  committee  report  recom- 
mended that  the  United  State.s  support  the 
position  that  all  states  have  a  responsibility 
(1)  to  resort  to  measures  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment before  Initiating  the  Uise  of  force  in 
disputes  in  which  they  .are  involved  and  (2) 
to  continue  to  pursue  efforts  at  peaceful  set- 
tlement even  after  embarking  upon  a  Justi- 
fied use  of  force.  It  also  .supported  fact- 
finding commissions  and  international  set- 
tlements through  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  committee  advocated  close 
co-operation  between  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  academic  com.munlty  in  con- 
tinuing emphasis  on  and  study  of  the  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  aspects  of  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

D.  Committee  on  .Space — The  committee 
suggested  various  areas  of  international  co- 
operation In  space  exploration,  including  co- 
operative launching  sites,  a  gloi>al  multi- 
purpose navigation  satellite  system,  co-oper- 
ative sounding  rocket  research,  and  a  global 
medical  and  life  sciences  computer  network 
via  satellites,  It  advocated  the  adoption  of 
"a  code  for  human  activity  on  the  moon" 
by  the  United  N.itions. 

E.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy — This  committee  proposed 
recommendations  dealing  with  interr,atlonal 
safeguards,  nuclear  power,  water  rej.ources. 
high  energy  physics,  biological  control  of 
Insect  pests,  food  pre.servatlon.  plowshare 
projects,  health  and  safety,  assistance  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  accident  and  nuclear  data 
standards.     The  report  emphasized  the  ne- 


cessity for  continued  support  and  strength- 
ening of  the  luLernatioaal  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  It  urged  more  international  co-op- 
eration In  the  study  and  use  of  nuclear 
power  for  peaceful  purposes. 

P.  Miscellaneous  Recommendations— 

Among  the  many  other  suggestions  were 
profKisals  for  supporting  and  strengthening 
the  World  Bank,  expanding  United  SUtes 
assistance  to  nations  seeking  help  in  con- 
troUing  births,  assisting  poor  nations  tech- 
nically and  financially  In  Increasing  their 
agricultural  production  and  improving  in- 
ternational transportation  planning  and 
statistics  wliile  reducing  the  "complex  pa- 
perwork barrier"  in  transportation.  The 
conference  also  produced  recommendations 
that  a  United  Nations  agency  be  established 
to  encourage  the  orderly  development  of  ma- 
rine resources  and  to  prevent  the  depletion 
of  fish  resources,  that  a  minimum  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
United  States  be  used  for  development  as- 
sutance,  that  a  child  and  family  service 
program  be  established  for  South  Vietnam, 
that  "excess  capacity"  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational carriers  be  used  to  provide  low- 
cost  transportation  for  "qualified  youth  and 
students",  and  that  the  government  stimu- 
late and  financially  support  a  nationwide 
p.-ogram  of  services  to  foreign  students. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  conference  pro- 
gram. President  Johnson  stated:  "This  Con- 
ference has  been  called  In  respon.se  to  a 
pressing  reality:  International  cooperation 
is  no  longer  a  luxury,  or  even  a  mere  desir- 
ability, but  a  necessity.  .  .  .  The  work  of 
international  cooperation  is  not  restricted  to 
professional  diplomats;  It  encomp.as.ses  the 
relationships  of  individuals  in  every  sphere 
of  labor  and  Interest.  .  .  .  Our  hopes  for 
this  meeting  are  high." 

President  Jolinson's  high  hopfes  were  real- 
ized. As  a  result  of  the  White  House  con- 
ference, some  300  recommendations  were 
submitted  to  the  President  on  steps  that 
could  be  taken  to  further  peace  and  co-oper- 
ation among  nations.  These  recommenda- 
tions result^ed  from  the  Interchange  of  ideas 
by  both  governmental  and  nongovernmeut.il 
officials.  The  New  York  Times  stated  on  De- 
cember 2,  1965:  "Probably  never  before  had 
so  many  citizens  gathered  at  one  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  and  possibilities  of  inter- 
national cooperation." 

By  its  active  participation  in  the  Whit.c 
House  Conference  on  Internationiil  Co-oper- 
ation, the  American  Bar  Association  again 
has  made  significant  contributions  to  efforts 
for  international  accord.  Within  three 
months  in  1965  there  occurred  two  out- 
standing gatherings  of  individuals  dedicated 
to  world  peace  and  harmony — the  Washing- 
ton World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  (51  A.B.A.J.  1033)  and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Co-operation.  The  Association'  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  both  conferences.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  effective  Implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  these  conferences 
by  all  nations  will  soon  produce  a  world  of 
peace  and  order  based  on  law.  The  diflflculty 
of  the  goal  Is  no  reason  for  not  making  the 
effort. 
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Washington  National  Airport  and  the  FAA 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  CAHILL 

or    Nrw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  comment  yesterday  on  the  con- 
ditions at  Washington  National  Airport 
and  to  urge  the  FAA  to  better  utilize  the 


facilities  of  Dulles  International  for  tlie 
purpose  of  reducing  traffic  and  conse- 
quent hazards,  and  thus  improving  safety 
at  Washington  National. 

I  wondered  why  it  was  that  so  many 
airlines  used  Washington  National  in 
preference  to  Dulles  International.  I 
wondered  why  airlines  were  willing  to 
waste  their  gasoline,  waiting  with  motors 
running  for  takeoff  clearance  at  National 
when  they  could  keep  on  schedule  with- 
out any  difficulty  at  Dulles.  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  have  one  of  the  real  rea- 
sons, and  as  usual,  it  involves  money. 

I  have  found,  for  example,  that  the  air 
carrier  landing  fees  for  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  amount  to  14  li  cents  per 
1,000  pounds  for  piston  and  turbopropel- 
ler  aircraft.  This  means  that  an  airplane 
such  as  an  Electra  weighing  approxi- 
mately 100,000  pounds  must  pay  a  land- 
iiig  fee  at  Washington  National  of  $14.50. 
The  vei-y  same  aircraft  landing  at  Dulles 
International  Airport  is  required  to  pay 
a  landing  fee  of  32  cents  per  1,000  pounds. 
Thus  the  Electra  that  can  land  at  Wash- 
ington National  for  $14.50  must  pay  $32 
to  land  at  Dulles.  This  Is  a  difference 
of  $17.50. 

I  understand  that  Eastern  Airhnes  has 
approximately  80  flights  per  day  Into 
Washington  National.  If  they  save  only 
$10  per  aircraft  in  landing  fees,  this 
would  amount  to  $800  per  day  or  $5,600 
per  week,  or  over  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

This  certainly  is  one  of  the  reasons,  I 
would  think,  why  all  airlines  prefer  to 
use  Washington  National  rather  than 
Dulles  International. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  FAA, 
should  the  rates  be  different  at  Wash- 
ington National  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional? Should  not  the  FAA  either  in- 
crease the  rates  at  Washington  National 
or  reduce  the  rates  at  Dulles  Inter- 
national? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  FAA  wished  to 
divert  airline  traffic  from  Washington 
National  to  Dulles  International,  one  of 
the  ways  to  do  it  would  be  to  charge 
14  "2  cents  per  1,000  pounds  at  Dulles 
and  32  cents  per  1.000  pounds  at  Wash- 
ington National. 

There  may  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  valid 
reasons  why  Dulles  International  Is  not 
being  utilized  to  its  maximum  and  there 
may  be  many  reasons  why  Washington 
National  has  more  traffic  than  it  can 
handle. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  must  be  the  air  carrier  landing 
fees  which  are  disproportionate  at  these 
two  airports.  I  certainly  hope  that  FAA 
will  take  Immediate  steps  to  correct  this 
inequity  and  thus  encourage  reduced 
traffic  at  Washington  National  and  in- 
crease traffic  at  EHilles  International. 
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Penalizing  Conservation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIG&H 

IN  TrtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27. 1966 

Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    pur- 
suant to  j)ermission  granted  I  insert  into 


the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Post  of  Friday,  June 
24, 1.966. 

Conservationists  and  ordinary  citizens 
are  much  outraged  at  the  recent  action 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  raising 
a  question  of  tax-exempt  status  of  con- 
tributions to  the  Sierra  Club,  one  of  the 
outstanding  consei-vation  organizations 
of  this  Nation,  because  of  advertisement 
appearing  in  newspapere  sponsored  by 
that  great  organization  urging  defeat  of 
legislation  which  would  flood  a  part  of 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  Grand 
Canj'on  National  Monument. 

Clearly,  a  double  standard  is  being  ap- 
plied by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  a 
matter  which  should  be  carefully  re- 
viewed by  that  agency  to  curb  this  tyiie 
of  abuse. 

As  this  excellent  editorial  points  out,  a 
minuscule  part  of  the  large  budget  of 
that  oi-ganization  contributed  by  40,000 
conservationists  who  feel  generally  as 
did  the  leadership  of  that  organization 
has  brought  about  this  outrageous  action 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

As  the  editorial  properly  points  out, 
a  large  number  of  organizations  clearly 
devoted  to  legislative  pressure  such  as 
the  Committee  of  One  Million,  in  op- 
position to  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  U.N.;  H.  L.  Hunt's  "Life- 
lines" radio  program;  chambers  of 
commerce  and  similar  bodies  receive  ex- 
empt status  for  their  contributions. 

It  appears  unfortunately  clear  that 
this  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  bald 
attempt  by  the  taxing  agency  of  this 
Government  to  intimidate  a  group  of 
citizens  from  lawfully  expressing  their 
viewpoint. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Penali^x.nc  Conservation 
It  is  passing  strange  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Senice  has  picked  a  time  when  con- 
tr0versi.1l  Colorado  River  dams  are  being 
debated  In  Congress  to  question  the  tax-de- 
ductible status  of  the  Sierra  Club.  Militant 
conservationists  In  the  Club  have  been  some 
of  the  most  effective  opponents  of  a  power 
project  that  would  have  the  effect  of  flood- 
ing part  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  IRS  officials 
Insist  that  a  decision  to  investigate  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  two  recent  Sierra  Club  news- 
paper advertisements  even  before  an  Arizona 
Congressman  questioned  the  tax  status.  But 
the  fact  that  this  Is  the  first  crackdown  of 
its  kind  makes  the  circumstances  suspicious. 
Under  the  law,  contributions  to  ft  tax- 
exempt  organization  are  deductible  only  if 
the  organization  does  not  devote  a  "sub- 
stantLxl"  part  of  Us  activities  to  attempting 
to  influence  legislation.  No  definition  of 
"substantial"  is  provided.  The  usual  IRS 
practice  has  been  to  investigate  complaints 
and  then  render  a  decision,  allowing  deduct- 
ion of  all  contributions  made  prior  to  the 
ruling.  In  this  Instance,  however.  Internal 
Revenue  has  In  effect  placed  the  Sierra  Club 
under  Indictment;  It  has  warned  that  con- 
tributions may  not  be  deductible  pending 
a  decision.  The  obvious  result  is  to  dis- 
courage contributions. 

In  Its  advertisements  the  Sierra  Club  un- 
questionably did  urge  congressional  defeat  of 
the  dam  bUIs.  The  question  Is  whether  the 
advertisements  costing  perhaps  $10,000  con- 
tributed a  "substantial"  part  of  the  Club's 
annual  budget  of  $1.5  million  raised  through 
dues  of  40,000  members,  contributions  and 
sales  of  publications.  It  Is  significant  that 
while  the  Club's  activities  are  under  scrutiny 
such  organizations  as  the  Committee  of  One 
Million,  which  vehemently  opposes  recogni- 


tion of  CommunUt  China,  continue  to  en- 
Joy  tax-exempt  statu*.  So,  in  different  cat- 
egories, do  H.  R.  Hunt's  ••Lifelines"  radio 
program,  chambers  of  commerce,  labor 
unions  and  churches. 

This  newspaper  has  grave  doubU;  about 
the  equity  of  the  tax-exemption  statute 
Such  constructive  groups  as  the  Ames  lean 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  have  been  denied  deductibil- 
ity. The  absence  of  a  legal  yardstick  almost 
guarantees  arbitrary  rulings.  Since  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  define  what  constitutes 
attempts  to  Influence  legislation  (and  there 
are  many  subtle  ways  that  do  not  show  on 
the  record),  it  might  be  fairer  if  Congress 
extended  the  exemption  to  all  groups  quali- 
fying as  bona  fide  nonprofit  organizaticns. 
In  any  event  the  present  action  appears, 
despite  the  IRS  denials,  to  be  an  attempt 
at  intimidation  in  response  to  pre.ssure  pre- 
cisely because  Internal  Revenue  singled  out 
the  Sierra  Club  for  harsh  treatment  not  cus- 
tomurily  accorded  others. 


Maryland  Professor  Carl  Bode  Attends 
P.E.N.  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    ICAKTLAXD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVE-S 

Wednesday,  June  15. 1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  is  fortunate  to  have 
as  a  member  of  its  English  department. 
Dr.  Carl  J.  Bode.  Dr.  Bode  is  an  expert 
on  H.  L.  Mencken  and  was  a  recent  par- 
ticipant in  the  P.E.N.  Congress  In  New 
York  City,  as  the  following  article  by 
James  Bready,  Baltimore  Sun  reporter, 
descriljes: 

Books  and  Authors 

I  By  James  H.  Bready) 
Carl  J  Bode  knows  it  and  admits  it:  the 
spirit  of  H.  L.  Mencken  won"t  be  with  him. 
a  week  hence,  when  he  travels  up  to  New 
York  for  the  annual  P.EJ<.  congrees. 
Mencken  was.  supremely,  an  anti-org;unza- 
tion  m.an;  whereas  the  convening  Poets, 
Plaj-wright.  Essayists,  Editors  and  Novelists, 
.some  350  of  them  from  as  many  as  50  na- 
tions, are  members  of  the  most  spread -out. 
and  influential,  writers'  organization  in  ex- 
istence. When  P.E.N,  (pronounced  "pen") 
meets  in  tliis  country  for  the  Urst  time  since 
1924.  and  when  it  assembles  as  gaudy  a 
literary  lineup  (Gunter  Grass,  Graham 
Greene.  Ignazlo  SUone.  Saul  Bellow.  Inter- 
national president  Arthur  Miller,  et  al.)  a.i 
was  ever  seen  under  one  roof,  PreifesSoP^eode 
(pronounced  disyllablically)  abuld  stay  in 
College  Park.  He  could  devo^  the  week,  a.s 
tisual,  to  plugging  away  on  hlls  biography  of 
Mencken.  And  yet,  the  proebect  Is  that  un 
one  would  then  be  there  representing  Mary- 
land; that.  In  the  headquartei*  city  of  The 
Smart  Set  and  The  American  Mhrvry.  over- 
seas delegates^  possible  questlon8\i.s  to  the 
specific  locations  of  such  former  shrines 
would  be  left  unanswered. 

He  will  go — even  when  the  Conjgress,  In- 
stead of  converging  on  LUchow's  I^^taurant, 
holds  a  pique-nique  sur  I'eau  aboard  a  boat 
circumnavigating  Manhattan.  He  will  by- 
pass the  Round  Table  of  memory  at  the  Al- 
gonquin, to  be  on  hand  for  four  day-long 
P.E.N.  Round  Tables,  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity's Loeb  Student  Center,  on  the  theme  of 
"The  Writer  as  Independent  Spirit":  partic- 
ularly, the  session  to  be  led  by  the  Canadian 
whlzbang.  Professor  Marshall  McLuhan.  oa 
electronic-age  attempts  to  "fuse  verbal,  vis- 
ual and  auditive  expression"  with  effects  oa 
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the  writer  up  to  and  including  "the  end  of 
the  Gutenberg  era" — a  notion  that  might 
evoke  gboetly  derision  from  generations  of 
bygone  Menckens. 

Soon  enough.  Dr.  Bode  will  be  back  in  a 
classroom  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
where  he  is  senior  American  literature  man 
in  an  English  department  whose  faculty. 
full-time  and  part-time,  totals  170;  he  will 
be  shepherding  one  more  set  of  grad  stu- 
dents through  a  sununer  school  seminar  In 
"The  Age  of  Mencken."  Soon  enough,  he 
will  be  back  at  his  typewriter,  at  his  home 
in  University  Park,  tolling  away  on  the  final 
quarter  of  his  Mencken  biography — unless 
some  good,  further  research  material  be- 
comes available,  or  someone  turns  up  who 
knew  Mencken  well  and  whose  recollections 
haven't  yet  been  taped. 

LONG    WAY    PRO.M     WALDEN 

With  encouragement  from  Mencken's 
brother.  August,  and  from  Mencken's  pub- 
lisher and  his,  Alfred  A  Knopf.  Bode  aims 
to  do  a  book  for  the  general  reader,  yet  out- 
fitted with  footnotes  and  bibliography.  He 
means  rather  to  tell  the  story  of  Mencken's 
life  and  relate  him  to  his  times,  than  to 
undertake  a  critique  of  topical  viewpoints. 
Bode's  Interviewing  has  encompassed  James 
M.  Cain,  Lilian  Glsh.  Hamilton  Owens.  Anita 
Loos,  Alleen  Pringle — latterly.  Betty  Adler. 
editor  of  Menckeniana.  put  him  in  touch 
with  a  Baltimorean  who  was  a  copybov  at 
the  Morning  Herald  during  Mencken's  last 
year  there. 

Bode  Is  in  position  to  embellish  his  text 
with  "more  unpublished  photographs  than 
any  publisher  will  ever  let  me  use."  Includ- 
ing one  sequence  of  a  young  Henry  Mencken 
In  the  office  of  The  Smart  Set.  lent  by  "a 
former  girl  friend  '  of  the  subject's. 

All  this  may  seem  some  distance  removed 
from  the  Carl  Bode  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  in  England  and.  in  this  country. 
the  Emerson  and  Thoreau  societies  (presi- 
dent of  the  latter,  1960-1961 ) :  from  the  spe- 
cialist in  early  Nineteenth  and  In  Twentieth 
Century  literature  whose  half  dozen  books 
include  widely-selling  anthologies  of 
Thca-eau's  essays,  letters  and  ix>etry:  from 
the  poet  in  his  own  right,  whose  "irreligious 
religion"  themes,  in  two  published  volumes 
of  poetry  so  far,  have  given  him  a  following. 
Bode  developed  his  Thoreau  interest  during 
the  Thirties,  as  an  undergraduate  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  then  a  erad  stu- 
dent at  Northwestern.  He  came  to  College 
Park  in  1M7,  and  found  himself  increasingly 
drawn  to  the  modern  iconoclast  whose  blasts 
Bode  had  first  read  as  a  boy  in  Milwaukee. 

Mencken's  attitude  toward  Thoreau  may  be 
surmised  from  the  entry  under  that  name  in 
his  "New  Dictionary  of  Quotations  " — two 
citings,  both  pejorative  (Under  "organiza- 
tion," nothing.)  But  the  entry  in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  on  Mencken.  Henry 
Louis  (1880-1956)  is  a  friendly  one;  its  au- 
thor, Carl  Bode. 

MEMBER  SINCE  1958 

Given  leave  from  the  U  of  M  .  Bode  was 
In  Britain  from  1957  to  1959  as  the  embassy's 
cultural  affairs  attach^  There  he  met  David 
Carver,  International  secretary  of  PEN., 
who  effected  Bode's  entrance  eight  years  ago 
into  a  society  that  is  partly  honorific,  partly 
purposive.  Bode  was  back  in  London  as  an 
American  observer,  when  it  was  the  scene  of 
P.E.N.'s  1964  congress.  This  year,  as  P.E.N. 
pursues  its  policies  of  attacking  censorship 
and  succoring  writers  Jailed  for  their  opin- 
ions (there  are  P.E.N,  centers  even  in  Iron 
Curtain  countries).  Bode  will  have  no  offi- 
cial duties. 

But  it  could  always  happen  that  during 
or  between  the  New  York  seminars  and  re- 
ceptions and  banquets,  some  graying  literary 
personage  might  remark.  "Well.  now.  I  met 
Mencken  c«ice.  it  must  have  been  40  years 
»go  easily,  and  ....'•    In  view  of  the  thin- 


ness of  testimony  about  his  subject  for  the 
1906-1918  years.  Professor  Bode  would  beam 
Indeed. 


To  Help  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.'\TIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  urged  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  read  an  article  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  was  published 
in  the  C.  &  P.  TeUphone  Co.'.s  magazine, 
the  Transmitter.  Today  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  si.xth  in  the 
C.  &  P.  series  of  articles  on  the  Federal 
departments.  'To  Help  the  People,"  an 
informative  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  was  written  by 
Secretary  Wirtz  and  merits  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

To  Help  Pf.ople 

FOREWORD 

(By   W.   'Willard   Wirtz.   Secretary  of  Labor) 

This  administration  Is  working  with  un- 
precedented determination  to  correct  in- 
equities, to  breathe  reality  and  hope  into 
programs  for  finding  u.scful  creative  work  for 
every  citizen.  To  lift  Americans  out  of  pov- 
erty, to  traiisiorm  forlorn  idleness  into  con- 
strictive employment,  to  keep  skills  attuned 
to  the  needs  of  the  economy — all  these  are 
essential  a.spects  of  our  economic  and  social 
programs. 

These  programs  are  good  for  America  be- 
cause they  fortify  the  .American  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  decency  Programs  of  helping 
people  to  help  them.selves  are  in  our  great 
tradition,  and  they  serve  to  strengthen  with- 
out limit  the  essential  economic  fabric  of 
our  democracy. 

What  has  liappened.  very  simply,  is  that 
we  are  reaffirming  the  national  determination 
to  end  poverty  in  America.  tc>  find  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  all  people.  t.<.>  prove  that  the 
American  partnership  of  free  government, 
free  enterprise  and  free  labor  can  pr^xluce  a 
rising  standard   of   living   for   every   citizen 

This  article  tells  wh.u  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  doing  to  help  build  a  greater  so- 
ciety in  America. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  immi- 
grant's c.me  to  the  United  Suites  .seeking 
their  fortnijes.  they  hardly  found  the  streets 
paved  with  gold 

The  work  they  found  was  backbreaking. 
the  hours  long,  the  money  scant  In  1910. 
for  e.xample  just  three  years  before  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  w.hs  created,  the  average 
work  week  m  non-farm  industries  was  about 
51  hours  In  the  steel  industry,  half  the 
steel  workers  earned  les.s  than  18  cents  an 
hour  and  there  was  no  overtime  pay,  al- 
though two  out  of  every  five  were  laboring 
72  hours  a  week  and  even  longer.  Coal  min- 
ing was  a  daily  battle  with  death  or  injury 
and  little  thought  was  given  to  safoty  regu- 
lations. 

One  of  the  men  leading  the  working  man's 
revolution,  Philip  Murray,  who  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions (CIO),  was  calling  for  such  seemingly 
dream-like  things  as  music  in  the  home, 
pictures  on  the  walls  and  carpets  on  the 
fioor"  for  the  American  worker,  whose 
"home"  was  most  likely  a  squalid  room. 
Such  humane  conditions  had  beer,  battled 
for  by  dedicated  labor  leaders  since  the  end 


of  the  Civil  W.ir.  But  it  wasn't  until  1913— 
wlien  the  Department  of  Labor  was  created 
"to  foster,  promote  and  develop  the  welfare 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to 
improve  their  working  conditions,  and  to 
advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable 
employment" — that  such  ideas  took  on  na- 
tional scope  and  meaning. 

On  the  surface,  the  goals  of  todays  Labor 
Department  are  unlike  those  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Much  of  the  battling  has  been 
done  and  tlie  accomplishments  are  taken  for 
granted.  Child  labor  laws  kept  12-year-olds 
from  working  in  factories  now.  Minimum 
wage  laws  keep  their  parents  from  struggling 
at  pittance  pay.  Safety  regtilatlons  guard 
against  the  needless  killing  and  maiming 
tliat  had  often  been  the  working  man's  lot. 
But  today,  the  struggle  is  still  going  on  to 
help  the  worker  and  his  family  The  De- 
partment of  Labor's  challenges  are  different 
but  its  purpose  and  concern  are  the  .wme — 
to  help  people. 

With  a  background  of  improved  working 
conditions  and  pay,  the  emphasis  is  now  on 
all  groups  discriminated  against  in  jobs  for 
various  reasons — race,  sex,  age,  lack  of  edu- 
cation and 'or  skills,  the  poverty  stricken. 
These  are  the  people  wiio  comprise  today's 
unemployed — and  Just  as  distressing — to- 
day's underemplojed. 

Such  social  consciousness  is  not  new.  For 
example,  the  phrase  "nolxxly  grows  old  in 
this  youthful  age"  could  have  been  said  by 
Secretary  Wirtz  in  urging  employers  to  hire 
the  older  worker.  But  is  was  said  37  years 
ago  by  then  Secretary  of  Labor  James  J. 
Davis,  speaking  on  the  same  subject.  And 
although  "we  must  fit  the  Jobless  man  to  the 
manless  Job"  might  well  be  a  slogan  for  to- 
day's program — which  seeks  to  do  Just  that — 
It  was  said  In  the  early  thirties  by  then  La- 
bor Secretary  William  N.  Doak. 

What  is  new  is  the  immense  effort  to  turn 
such  thoughts  into  actual  accomplishments. 
The  Labor  Department  has  waded  through 
the  wage  and  labor  problems  of  two  World 
Wars,  depressions,  and  the  emergence  of  un- 
ions as  strong  forces.  Duties  and  responsi- 
bilities changed  in  accordance  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  particular  time. 

Today's  problem  is  one.  really,  of  succes.= 
Technical  prowess  and  ability  have  out- 
stripped the  skills  of  many  of  our  people. 
Into  this  era  came  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  its  sub- 
sequent amendments,  the  'Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  the  Education  Acts  of  1964 
and  1965,  the  Executive  Orders  assuring 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  involved  in  all  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

MDTA  programs  were  designed  to  upgrade 
workers'  skills  for  lack  of  skills  and  educa- 
tion unite  those  groups  with  the  highest 
rate  of  Joblessness.  The  old  man  who  never 
learned  a  trade  and  the  young  man  who 
never  learned  to  read  are  equally  unemploy- 
able. Under  the  first  years  of  MDTA  pro- 
grams, administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  training  programs  were  designed  pri- 
marily to  increase  the  skills  of  hardcore  un- 
employed so  they  could  qualify  for  existing 
Job  vacancies.  Secretary  Wirtz  has  said 
these  and  other  such  programs  "resulted  m 
approximtaely  half  of  the  reduction  in  un- 
employment in  1965." 

Those  aided  by  these  programs  were  lUniost 
exclusively  the  men  and  women— especinlly 
young  people — who  wotild  have  been  least 
affected,  so  far  as  employment  was  concern- 
ed, by  the  expansion  of  the  economy. 

These  are  pace-setting  years  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  with  MDTA  and  other  pro- 
grams leading  the  way  to  a  1965  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  4'/2  {>e>'cent — the  lowest  annu- 
al rate  in  seven  years.  Five  years  ago.  when 
the  Jobless  rate  was  almost  7  percent,  some 
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5  705  000   people  were  looking  for  work  and 
unable  to  find  it. 

Today.  prevlou.<:ly  unemplovable  people 
.■ire  being  trained.  They  are  ieamlng  how 
to  be  mechanics,  chefs,  typists,  tool  and  die 
makers,  waitresses.  Some  are  training  on  the 
job,  earning  as  they  learn.  Others  are  learn- 
ing such  basics  as  reading,  vsritlng  and  arith- 
metic in  classrooms.  There  are  projects 
aimed  at  moving  people  from  economically- 
depressed  areas  to  where  Jobs  are  more  avail- 
able. Experimental  projects— probing  the 
lost  world  of  the  very  hard-core  unem- 
ployed—attempt the  rehabUltatlon  of  prison- 
ers, alcoholics,  physically  and  mentally  hand  - 
icapped  to  bring  them  Into  society  as  produc- 
tive members. 

The  initial  years  of  MDTA  already  show 
effectiveness.  By  the  end  of  1965,  the  MDTA 
program  enrolled  369,400  trainees,  of  whom 
201,100  completed  training.  Of  those  who 
completed  training,  74  percent  were  em- 
ployed. Within  the  on-the-job  training 
phase  alone  of  the  MDTA  progr.am.  durt 
ing  a  three-year  period  ending  December 
31,  1965,  programs  covering  more  than 
104,000  people  had  l>een  approved.  Approxi- 
mately 30,000  persons  had  completed  train- 
ing, and  more  than  90  percent  of  these  30,000 
were  employed  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
training. 

Through  amendments,  there  h.as  l^ecn  a 
broadened  scope  to  ^roTA  Uaining  and  in- 
creased efforts  are  now  on  training  people  for 
.specific  skills  in  which  there  may  be  an  in- 
cre.%sing  shortage.  For  example,  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  of  MDTA  training  in  1966 
will  i>e  directed  specifically  toward  averting 
.skill  shortages,  40  percent  to  occupational 
reclamation  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  and 
25  i>ercent  to  disadvantaged  youth. 

At  the  end  of  1965,  over  78,000  men  and 
women  were  In  MDTA  training  for  future 
employment.  Between  10,000  and  40  000 
otherwi.se  unemployed  Individuals  were  also 
involved  at  some  time  during  the  year  In 
helping  in  Community  Action  programs  at 
the  local  levels. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  be  as  devastating  to 
a  sov:iety  as  its  wasted  youth.  Through 
MDTA  and  other  Great  Society  programs,  to- 
day's dropout  and  young  slum  dweller  is  be- 
ing guided  into  a  productive  life.  At  the  end 
of  1965.  about  150.000  boys  and  girls,  16  to  21 
v.ere  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  ad-^ 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  NYC  provides  work  for  youtlis  from  poor 
families,  not  Just  those  out  of  school  but 
those  in  school  lus  well,  who  need  part-time 
Jobs  to  enable  them  to  stay  on  at  their 
studies.  A  look  at  statistics  shows  how  prof- 
itable such  prograins  are.  The  number  of 
unemployed,  age  16  to  21,  was  175,000  less  in 
December  of  1965  than  the  previous  ye.ar. 
although  the  number  of  such  youtlis  In  the 
labor  force  was  actually  greater  by  650.000, 
r  nd  countless  numbers  of  potential  dropouts 
f  lycd  in  scho<-)l. 

For  those  who  live  In  areas  of  decaying 
wurk  opportunities  such  as  Appalachia 
MDTA  last  year  assisted  1,300  workers  and 
their  families  In  moving  to  areas  with  man- 
tiower  shortapcs.  More  mobility  projects  are 
planned  for  the  future. 

'nirough  its  Hum.an  Resources  projects  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  also  pushing  forward 
us  plans  to  aid  those  people  with  the  least 
aijihty  and  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
Combined  efforts  of  various  bureaus  -within 
the  Department  and  a  Selected  Cities  Task 
Fo!-ce  established  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's Manpower  Administration,  have  moved 
into  ?lum  are.as  and  sought  those  who  have 
little  hope  of  getting  Jotw  on  their  own. 

For  example,  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  special  staffs  have 
l>een  assigned  to  the  Watts  aree.  $1.1  mllUon 
has  been  granted  to  open  three  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Centers  and  several  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs  have  been  set  up. 
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In  an  Innovatlonal.  people-to-people 
-search  to  fit  the  tmemployed  man  to  the  Job, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  moved  into 
tluee  slum  areas  In  Chicago  to  obtain  actual 
lists  of  those  unemployed.  Civic,  indtistry, 
labor  and  government  agencies  are  cooperat- 
ing in  developing  a  plan  of  action  to  help 
6uch  people  increase  their  emplovabilitv. 
Representatives  of  the  Labor  Department 
have  also  met  with  city  officials  In  St  Louis, 
East  St.  Louis,  Hoiuston  and  Rochester,  New 
York,   to   plan   similar  programs 

Youth  Opportumty  Centers — now  set  up 
In  o\er  100  areas — are  equipped  with  per- 
.sonnel  gtildance  counselors  especially  trained 
to  help  with  the  problems  of  vouth.  They 
are  working  primarily  with  the  vouth  who 
feels  defeated  before  he  really  has  begun  his 
life,  who  needs  not  only  a  helping  hand  but 
a  real  push  to  get  started  lu  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

All  of  these  added  programs  have  put  an 
increasing  burden  of  responsibilltv  on  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  smalles't  agency 
represented  in  the  President's  cabinet. 

The  Bureau  of  Emploj-ment  Security,  for 
example,  must  carry  out  its  traditionally  de- 
fined jobs  of  administering  the  public  serv- 
ice program  and  the  imemployment  security 
prograni,  as  well  as  helping  to  counsel,  test, 
service  and  place  many  of  those  who  come 
under  MDTA  assistance.  More  and  more 
pressures  necessitate  that  BES  become,  as 
Secretan-  of  Labor  Wirtz  has  said,  a  "com- 
prehensive manpower  service  agency  rather 
than  the  'simple  labor  exchange  'which  was 
called  for  when  it  was  establi.shed  33  vears 
ago." 

In  addition  to  administering  such  new  in- 
stitutions as  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center 
and  expanding  employment  opportumties 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed.  Emplovment 
Services  have  stepped  up  activities  in  regard 
to  equal  employment  of  minority  groups 
under  recent  civil  rights  legislation.  The 
Employment  Service  works  closely  and  ac- 
tively with  other  government  agencies  in 
helping  to  n.ssure  equal  emplovment  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

While   there    Is    ce.talnly    much    to    cheer 
about  concerning  today's  economic  and  labor 
picture,  the  successes,  in  turn,  point  up  the 
areas  where  much  work  is  still  to  be  done 
Youth   unemployment   Ls   four  times   higher 
than  for  adults.    De.-ipite  new  strides  in  non- 
discrimination   in    Job    training   and    oppor- 
tunities,   the   current   non-white  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  7  percent.     W^UIe  this  is  down 
from   9    percent    of    a   year   ago,    it   is   still 
twice  the  white  rate.    Among  teenagers,  one 
of  every  four   nonwhltes   looking  for   work 
is  denied  a  Job.     And  as  out-and-out  dis- 
crimination diminishes,  it  becomes  more  ap- 
parent that  undertraining  and  Inferior  edu- 
cation  have   left  many   nonwhltes   without 
the    necessary    tools    to    qualify    for    Jobs 
MDTA  programs  are  Increasingly  directed  at 
making  up   for  years  of  such  disadvantage 
but   this   is   but   a   part   of  what   must   be' 
done.      The    educational    system    must    also 
move  ahead  to  better  prepare  those  youngs- 
ters still  in  their  formative  years. 

Another  concern  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  prospective  manpower  shortages  in 
defined  areas  and  occupations.  Continuing 
surveys  recently  instituted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  help  plot  the  course  of  pos- 
sible shortages  so  that  such  advice  can  be 
utilized  in  steering  and  training  people 
toward  those  fields. 

For  example,  through  surveys,  it  has  been 
determined  that  occupations  in  shortest 
supply  are  engineers,  techmclans,  draftsmen 
metalworkers,  electricians,  plumbers  and 
pipefitters,  medical  and  health  workers  and 
some  types  of  mechanics  and  repairmen. 

In  general,  surveys  indicate  that  while 
manpower  shortages  in  some  areas  and  oc- 
cupations  are   now   possible,    the   shortages 


will  not  be  drastic.  However,  the  Dep.-u-t- 
ment  of  Labor  feels  they  warrant  lmmediai« 
stepping  up  of  the  available  training  facili- 
ties and  expanded  Job  development  activities. 

The  hLstorlc  gains  of  not  onlv  the  l.ust 
five  years,  but  of  all  the  53  years'  since  the 
Department  of  Labor's  beginning,  reveal  t:.e 
tremendous  capacity  for  change  and  better- 
ment that  is  within  the  American  people 

And  as  yesterday's  labor  problems  f.ide, 
new  ones  U.ke  llieir  places.  The  Department 
of  Labor— with  its  emphasis  on  the  welfare 
of  the  individual-  will  continue  to  face  the.se 
problems  and  make  its  contribution  toward 
the  day  when  there  will  Ije  not  only  carpet,s 
ont  he  floors  and  pictures  on  the  walls.  L,ut 
truly   "full   employment." 


Consumer  Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 


OF    OHIO 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  ES 

Wednesday,  June  IS.  1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
tlie  subject  of  consumer  credit  controls 
was  under  consideration  before  the 
House.  Tills  proposal  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  73  to  225. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
heard  testimony  on  this  subject  from  Mr 
William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Resei-ve  System.  During  this 
testimony,  I  submitted  four  questions  to 
Mr.  Martin  concerning  the  problems  of 
ci-edit  controls,  consumer  debt,  and 
liquidity.  I  believe  his  answers  wlU  bo 
of  great  Interest  to  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  general  public.  There- 
fore. I  am  placing  my  letter  of  Inquiry, 
along  with  Chairman  Martin's  replies,. In 
the  Congressional  Record: 

JcNE  10.  1966. 
Mr.   WiLi-tAM   McChf^net   Mabtin,  Jr.. 
Chavrruin.  Board  of  Goternors  of  the  Federal 
Reserie  Si^stem.  Federal  Reserve  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Martin:  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  you  for  your  appearance  before  our 
Banking  &  Currency  Committee.  I  further 
appreciated  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
for  a  moment  immediately  after  the  meeting 
Confirming  our  verbal  conversation,  I  wonder 
if  you  could  furnish  me  with  your  thoughu 
on  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  you  think  that  con.sumer  credit  con- 
t:ols  are  necessary  at  this  time? 

2  Do  you  see  the  possibility  of  public  mi.s- 
interpretation  and  panic-buying  as  the  re- 
sult of  favorable  Congressional  action  on 
consumer  controls? 

3.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  consumer 
credit  IS  up  the  truly  great  Increases  in  out- 
standing debts  have  been  In  the  govern- 
mental fields  (federal,  state  and  local)? 

4.  Do  you  say  that  consumers  generally  are 
in  a  very  liquid  position  In  that  personal 
savings  and  personal  assets  are  stlU  many 
times  the  size  of  consumer  debts? 

Any  exact  details  that  you  can  give  me  on 
this  would  be  appreciated. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  cooperation.  An 
Immediate  reply  woiUd  be  greaUy  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WiLUAM  STANTOM. 
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Boars  or  GovERxoas 
or  THE  Fkdehal  Reserve  Ststem, 

Waahington,  D.C..  June  16.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Wiixiam  9tanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Staijton  :  As  further  time  will  be 
required  to  get  together  the  figures  needed 
for  aome  of  the  questions  asked  in  your  let- 
ter of  June  10.  I  am  replying  now  to  your 
other  questions  (repeated  below)  In  order  to 
comply  with  your  request  for  prompt  re- 
sponse. 

1.  Do  you  think  that  consumer  credit  con- 
trols are  necessary  at  this   time? 

I  do  not  believe  consumer  credit  controls 
are  necessary  at  this  time,  as  was  indicated 
by  my  comment  in  teetlmony  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
June  8:  "If  we  had  the  authority,  if  the  Pres- 
ident had  this  authority,  and  had  delegated 
It  to  the  Board,  I  do  not  believe  the  Board 
would  utilize  the  authority  at  the  moment." 

3.  Do  you  see  the  possibility  of  public  mis- 
interpretation and  panic-buying  as  the  re- 
sult of  favorable  Congressional  action  on  con- 
sumer controls? 

If  the  public  interpreted  Congressional  ac- 
tion favoring  standby  consumer  credit  con- 
trols as  presenting  likelihood  that  controls 
wotild  be  Imposed  soon,  in  a  period  when  we 
already  are  engaged  in  armed  conSlct  In  Viet 
Nam,  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  rush-buying 
irould  result.  Its  extent,  or  even  its  ma- 
tartallzatlon.  cannot  of  course  be  stated  with 
certainty  in  advance  of  the  event. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  McC.  Martin.  Jr. 

Board  or  Governors 
or  THK  Federal  Reserve  System, 

Washington,  DC  .  June  23.  1986. 
Hie  Honorable  Wiluam  Stanton. 
Botise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Stanton:  This  is  In  further  reply 
to  your  letter  of  June  10,  in  which  you  asked 
four  questions  relating  to  consumer  credit. 
Answers  to  the  first  two  questions  were  given 
In  my  letter  of  June  16. 

Your  third  and  fourth  questions  were : 

3.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  while  consumer 
eredlt  Is  up  the  truly  great  Increases  in  out- 
standing debts  have  been  in  the  govern- 
mental fields  (federal,  state  and  local  |  ? 

4.  Do  you  say  that  consumers  generally  are 
In  a  very  liquid  position  In  that  personal  sav- 
ings and  personal  assets  are  still  many  times 
the  slse  of  consumer  debts? 

•nje  Board's  flow  of  funds  estimates  shed 
considerable  light  on  questions  3  and  4,  and 
I  am  enclosing  two  tables  from  a  summary 
prepared  last  month  by  our  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics.  Table  6  shows  in 
broad  outline  the  debt  structure  of  the  na- 
tion. Note  line  4.  for  example,  which  shows 
the  level  of  United  States  Qovernment  debt 
over  the  past  twenty  years.  (The  flow  of 
funds  accounts  exclude  Federal  agency  hold- 
ings but  include  nonguaranteed  Issues  of 
Federal  agencies.)  You  can  see  that  the 
United  States  Government  debt  has  grown 
less  rapidly  than  State  and  local  debt,  shown 
In  line  17  of  the  same  table,  and  has  been  a 
steadily  diminishing  part  of  total  debt. 

The  movement  in  State  and  local  debt  since 
World  War  n  more  closely  parallels  that  in 
consumer  debt.  This  is  revealed  by  the  chart 
on  page  67  of  the  'Board's  Historical  Chart 
Book.  Consumer  debt,  as  used  here,  includes 
1-  to  4-famlIy  mortgage  debt,  security  credit. 
short-  and  Intermediate-term  credit  (install- 
ment and  nonlnstallment) ,  and  p>ollcy  loans 
on  life  Insurance  and  other  miscellaneous 
loans.  End-of-year  figures  on  consumer  debt, 
as  we  tisually  conceive  of  it  in  the  flow  of 
funds  accounts,  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
lines  2a.  34,  36,  and  27  In  Table  8  (enclosed) 
showing  the  household  sector  of  the  ac- 
counts. 


This  same  table  sheds  other  light  on  con- 
sumer liquidity  matters.  You  will  note  that 
line  1  shows  total  financial  assets  of  the 
household  sector.  Some  analysts  And  it  use- 
ful to  relate  these  asset  holdings  to  the  var- 
ious types  of  consumer  debt  or  to  their  total, 
as  a  measure  of  the  ability  of  consumers  to 
pay  their  indebtedness.  We  do  not  know, 
however,  whether  the  people  who  own  the 
assets  are  the  .same  as  those  who  owe  the 
debt.  Statistical  evidence  In  this  area  is 
fragmentary  but  it  seems  likely  that  many 
of  those  in  debt  do  not  in  fact  own  significant 
amounts  of  financial  assets. 

In  this  general  connection,  one  of  the 
statistical  measures  watched  by  many  an- 
alysts is  the  so-called  repayments  ratio,  viz.. 
the  ratio  of  repayments  on  instalment  debt 
to  disposable  personal  income.  The  ratio 
has  moved  up  in  most  years  since  World  War 
II.  and  thi.s,  of  course,  has  important  im- 
plications for  the  continued  ability  and  wil- 
lingness of  consumers  to  incur  more  debt. 
At  the  same  time,  there  .ippcars  to  be  a  num- 
ber of  valid  reasoii.=:.  for  the  inrre.ise.  the  most 
obvious  being  that  more  and  more  people 
have  been  u.-;lng  instalment  credit  for  more 
and  more  purposes  Moreover,  they  are  buy- 
ing goods  and  services  nowadays  that 
formerly  would  have  been  purchased  for 
cash.     They   are.    in   effect,   substituting   the 


ownership  of  various  physical  assets  for  ex- 
penditures previously  made  on  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  and  other  services.  For 
example,  they  are  buying  cars  Instead  of 
using  public  transportation  and  they  are 
purchasing  television  sets  Instead  of  going  to 
the  movlee.  Such  purchases  frequently  give 
rise  to  the  use  of  Instalment  credit. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  for  June  will  be  on  consumer  credit 
developments,  and  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention  when  It  comes  out  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  The  repayments  ratio  Is  dis- 
cussed in  this  article,  as  are  the  various 
growth  factors  underlying  the  rise  in  con- 
sumer credit.  Recent  developments  In  in- 
stalment credit  are  also  brought  out  in  the 
discussion. 

I  trust  these  materials  and  comments  Will 
be  helpful  In  your  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems of  consumer  debt  and  liquidity.  This 
is  an  area  of  great  importance  to  the  Board, 
and  I  can  well  appreciate  your  own  interest 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  McC.  M.'iRTiN'.  Jr 

Increases  over  the  last  decade  in  the  net 
debt  of  Federal  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  of  consumers  are  shown  in  the 
table  below: 
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Oul^tanding  debl  [snierU'd  sectors) 
IDollars  in  hillion.-il 


Sector 

Dec.  31,  1955 

Dec.  31.  1965 

1 
Percenliice           Dollar 
lncrca.se            increase 

Fcder.ii  fiovornmont  ' ,„.,„. 

State  iiD*l  Un'iil  Roverninent , ,. 

fonsuiiior  ^  ..   

$231. 5 
38.4 

38.  .8 

$269.  8 
92.3 

87,9 

16.5                   $38.3 
140.4                     53.9 
12fi.  5                       49  1 

'  .Net  Jclcriil  (Ifbt  is  defined  us  the  gros-s  debt  otitstandint;  less  Koderul  <iovorniiieni  .spcurilK-s  hold  hv  Fi-lrr  i 
agencu-s  mul  trust  funds,  and  Federal  agency  SfLurities  iield  hy  t!ie  1'  S.  Trrusurv  ami  olhcr  Kcdcr  il  ici'Tlcii « 
-'  Includes  sliort-  and  intcriiiediate-lerin  credit  only.  "  _ 

Total   financial  assets  of  households  have      period,  as  the  table  belpw  shows: 
more    than    doubled    in    the    same    10-year  ,: 

Financial  assets  held  hij  hn>i-<iholih  \ 

(Dollars  in  tiiUions] 


Type 

Dec.  31.  1955 

! 
Dec.  31.  1965      Fercenluce 
increa.s*' 

Dollar 
Increase 

Total  floancial  as.sets i.... 

$684,0 

$1,441.5 

111.6 

$763.5 

Dmiiind  deiK)sil.s and  currency.. - 

63.8 
105.5 
69.3 
49.7 
3x4.4 

93.  S 

277.7 
105. 2 
1.52.0 
801  9 

46.6 
lta.2 

51  8 
205.  8 
108.6 

52.2 

29.7 

172  2 
35  U 
103  3 

417  .'. 

5  y 

Life  insurance  reserves  

Credit  ind  equity  market  instruments ' 

MlSrellilleouS „.. 

11  3 

17,2 

•  Includes  holdings  of  I'.,*,  (iovernineni  securities,  State  and  local  oMiCiiinns.  cor|M,r.,i(  l.  n.!^  .,nd  ^toik'i 
iiiorlpnges. 
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Unemployment  In$uraiice  Amendments  of 
1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NFW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HR.  15!l9i  to  extend 
and  improve  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  prcjgram. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  15119,  to  extend  ccverage  of 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  insur- 


ance system  to  an  additional  3.5  million 
workers  and  to  set  up  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  extended  benefits  to  workers 
who  have  exhausted  their  regular  bene- 
fits during  picriods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  am  disappointed  the  bill  is  not  clo.ser 
to  the  administration  bill,  H.R.  8282.  and 
especially  that  it  does  not  contain  the 
provisions  for  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards for  State  programs  with  respect  to 
amount  and  duration  of  eligibility  for 
benefits.  This  provision  of  H.R.  8282 
would  have  required  the  States  to  pay 
weekly  benefits  for  an  individual  equal  to 
one-half  of  his  average  weekly  wage  up 
to  a  State  maximum,  and  would  have  re- 
quired  the   State   to  i>ay   26   weeks   of 


benefits  to  any  worker  with  20  weeks 
of  qualifying  earnings  in  his  base  period. 
The  goal  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  has  been  to  assure  workers 
unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  a  weekly  benefit  sufficient  to  meet 
their  living  needs  but  not  too  large  to  de- 
crease their  work  incentives.  Benefits 
have  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living.  A  weekly 
benefits  standard  equal  to  at  least  one- 
half  of  a  worker's  usual  weekly  wage  has 
been  sought  by  every  administration 
since  1954. 

Under  the  50  individual  State  pro- 
grams each  State  detonnines  the  eligi- 
bility for  an  amount  and  duration  of 
t)enefits  and  sets  employer  tax  rates  to 
pay  for  its  own  program.  This  has  led 
to  general  inadequacies  in  the  individual 
programs  and  to  competition  among 
States  for  the  location  of  businesses. 
State  employer  tax  rates  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  range  from  a  high 
of  3  i3ercent  in  my  State  of  New  York, 
and  in  CalifoiTiia,  to  a  low  of  .07  percent 
in  Virginia  and  Iowa.  A  State  with  a 
hish  employer  tax  rate — whether  due  to 
liberal  benefits  or  high  unemployment — 
is  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  to  a 
State  with  a  low  employer  tax  rate, 
which  may  be  due  to  inadequate  l)enefits 
and  or  low  unemployment. 

The  unemployment  Insurance  program 
has  been  both  a  Federal  and  State  pro- 
gram In  which  the  funds  are  raised 
through  Federal  taxes  and  returned  to 
the  States  under  certain  conditions,  and 
I  feel  that  one  of  those  conditions  should 
be  defined  and  established  minimum 
benefits  levels  for  both  the  weekly 
amount  and  the  duration  of  benefits. 

I  recret  that  the  number  of  employees 
to  whom  new  coverage  would  have  been 
extended  was  reduced  in  committee. 
H.R.  8282  would  have  given  new  cover- 
age to  5  million,  instead  of  the  3.5  million 
in  the  bill  before  us. 

H.R.  5119  does  contain  many  impor- 
tant and  needed  improvements  in  the  un- 
-  employment  insurance  system.  I  am 
pleased  the  bill  extends  coverage  to  1.9 
million  employees  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  State  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Nonprofit  or- 
ganizations have  the  option  of  either 
reimbursing  the  State  for  vmemployment 
compensation  attributable  to  service  for 
them  or  paying  the  regular  State  un- 
employment insurance  tax;  they  are  not 
required  to  pay  the  Federal  portion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  elaborate  on  the  various  provisions, 
and,  therefore,  with  permission,  I  wish  to 
include  for  the  Record  the  following 
committee  summary  of  the  •Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Amendments  of  1966.'': 

EXTENSION    OF    COVERAGE 

Today  approximately  49.7  million  Jobs  (in- 
cluding those  of  Federal  employees,  ex-serv- 
icemen and  railroad  workers)  are  protected 
by  unemployment  compensation.  Approxi- 
mately 15  million  jobs  are  not  covered. 
Nearly  7  million  of  the  workers  not  covered 
are  in  the  employment  of  SUate  or  local  gov- 
ernments and,  except  for  certain  employees 
in  State  universities  and  hospitals,  unaffected 
by  the  bill.  Of  the  approximately  8  million 
remaining  workers  not  presently  covered,  the 
bill  would  extend  coverage  to  about  3.5  mil- 
lion, effective  Janu.iry  1,   1969. 


The  following  are  the  groups  of  workers 
to  whom  coverage  would  be  extended  by  the 
bill: 

a.  Definition  of  Employer  {workers  in  the 
employ  of  persons  or  firms  with  less  than  4 
employees). — Present  Federal  law  applies 
only  to  those  employers  who  have  4  or  more 
workers  in  their  employ  in  20  weeks  in  a  year. 
Under  the  bill  an  employer  would  come  un- 
der the  Federal-State  system  If  he  employs 
one  or  more  persons  during  20  weeks  In  a 
calendar  year,  or  pays  wages  of  $1,500  or  more 
in  any  calendar  quarter  in  a  calendar  year. 
Approximately  1.2  million  additional  workers 
would  be  covered  under  this  provision. 

b.  Definition  of  £7np/o!;ce. —  Approximately 
200,000  additional  workers  would  be  covered 
by  adopting  the  definition  of  employee  which 
Is  used  for  social  security  purposes,  with  a 
modification.  Those  affected  by  this  change 
are  persons  who  are  not  considered  employees 
under  common  law  rules,  such  as  certain 
agent -drivers  and  outside  salesmen.  The 
concept  of  employee  as  adopted  by  the  bill 
differs  from  that  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  that  it  does  not  apply  to  full-time  insur- 
ance salesmen  and  persons  who  work  on  ma- 
terials in  their  homes  which  are  furnished  by 
another  I  if  they  are  not  employees  under 
common  law) . 

c.  Agricultural  Processing,  etc.  Workers. — 
Approximately  200.000  additional  workers 
would  be  covered  by  adopting  the  definition 
of  •■agricultural  labor"  that  applies  to  the 
social  security  system,  with  a  modification. 
Included  among  the  newly  covered  workers 
would  be  those  working  in  processing  plants 
where  more  than  half  of  the  commodities 
handled  were  not  produced  by  the  plant 
operator  and  others  working  on  specific 
commodities,  such  as  maple  sugar  workers 
and  those  engaged  in  off-the-farm  raising  of 
mushrooms  and  poultry.  The  bill  would  not 
cover  the  employees  of  certain  agricultural 
cooperative  organizations  who  are  covered 
under  social  security  system. 

d.  Employees  of  Non-Profit  Organizations 
and  State  Hospitals  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education. — Approximately  1.9  mil- 
lion employees  of  non-profit  organizations 
and  State  hospitals  and  instltutiona  of 
higher  education  would  be  brought  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  system.  Cov- 
erage would  not  be  extended  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  non-profit  organizations,  however, 
including  duly  ordained  or  llceriBed  ministers 
of  the  church;  employees  of  a  chtirch;  em- 
ployees of  schools  other  than  institutions  of 
higher  education;  professors,  research  per- 
sonnel and  principal  administrators  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education;  and  physi- 
cians and  similarly  licensed  medical  per- 
sonnel of  a  hospital,  but  nurses  would  be 
covered  under  the  program. 

Non-profit  organizations  must  be  allowed 
the  option  of  either  reimbursing  the  State 
for  unemployment  compensation  attributable 
to  service  for  them  or  i>ajring  the  regular 
State  unemployment  insurance  contribu- 
tions. They  would  not  be  required  to  pay 
the  Federal  portion  of  the  imemployment 
tax,  A  separate  effective  date  would  allow 
the  States  to  put  the  reimbursable  option 
Into  effect  at  any  time  after  December  31, 
1966. 

The  extension  of  coverage  would  apply 
only  to  non-profit  organizations  that  em- 
ploy 4  or  more  workers  in  20  weeks  during  a 
calendar  year. 

Certain  types  of  workers,  such  as  domestic 
servants  in  private  homes,  would  continue  to 
be  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eral law.  In  addition,  a  new  exclusion  is 
provided  by  the  bill  for  students  employed 
under  specified  work-study  programs  ar- 
ranged by  the  schools  they  attend,  effective 
January  1.  1967. 

ADDmONAL     REQTTIREMENTS 

States  would  be  required  to  amend  their 
laws,  effective  not  later  than  January  1,  1960, 
In  order  to  obtain  approval  by  the  Secretary 


of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tax 
credita  for  employers  and  payment  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  to  provide  that — 

1.  A  claimant  must  have  had  work  since 
the  beginning  of  his  benefit  year  In  order  to 
obtain  unemployment  comf)ensation  in  his 
next  benefit  year  (prohibiting  the  so-called 
"double  dip"  which  allows  a  worker  to  druw 
full  benefits  in  2  successive  years  following 
a  single  separation  from  work); 

2.  The  wage  credits  of  a  worker  may  nri 
be  cancelled  or  totally  reduced  by  rcaf^on  of 
a  disqualifying  act  other  than  discharge  for 
mi.sconduct  connected  with  his  work,  fraud 
in  connection  with  a  claim  for  compensation 
or  receipt  of  disqualifrtng  income  such  as 
pension  payments  But  a  State  could,  for 
example,  disqualify  a  worker  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  period  of  unemployment  following 
a  disqualifying  act.  ruch  as  a  voluntary  quit, 
so  long  as  the  worker's  benefit  rights  are  pre- 
served for  a  future  period  of  involuntary 
unemployment  during  the  benefit  year; 

3.  Compensation  may  not  be  denied  to 
workers  who  are  undergoing  training  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  agency;  and 

4.  Compensation  may  not  be  denied  or 
reduced  because  a  claimant  lives  or  files  his 
claim  in  another  State. 

Related  provisions  of  the  bill  permit  the 
States  to  reduce  the  tax  rates  of  new  em- 
ployers (to  not  less  than  1  percent)  during 
the  first  three  years  they  are  In  business  and 
provide  a  sanction  to  enforce  an  existing 
prohibition  against  discriminatory  treatment 
of  maritime  employees. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Under  existing  law  the  decisions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
State  law  conforms  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  law  are  final.  TTiere  Is  no  spe- 
cific provision  in  the  law  allowing  a  State 
to  appeal  these  decisions  to  a  court. 

The  bin  would  furnish  the  States  a  proce- 
dure for  appealing  these  decisions  of  t!:e 
Secretary  to  a  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals within  60  days  after  the  Governor  of  a 
State  has  been  notified  of  an  adverse  deci- 
sion by  the  Secretary.  Findings  of  fact  by 
the  Secretary  would  be  conclusive  upion  the 
court  "unless  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the 
ertdence."  The  provision  would  be  effective 
upon  enactment. 

FEDERAL-STATE    EXTENDED    ITNEMPLOTMENT 
COMPENSATION   PROGRAM 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  permanent 
program  which  would  require  the  States  to 
enact  laws,  that  would  have  to  take  effect 
beginning  with  calendar  year  1968,  to  pay 
extended  benefits  to  workers  who  exhaust 
their  basic  entitlement  to  luiemployment 
compensation  programs  during  periods  of 
high  unemployment. 

The  Federal  Government  would  p^y  50 
percent  of  the  benefits  under  the  program, 
with  the  States  paying  the  other  50  per- 
cent. 

These  benefits  would  be  paid  to  workers 
only  during  an  "extended  benefit"  period. 
Such  period  could  exist,  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1968,  either  on  a  national  or  St.ite 
ba,sls  by  the  triggering  of  either  a  national  or 
State    ■on"  indicator. 

A  national  extended  benefit  period  would 
be  established  if  (a)  the  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  rate  of  insured  unemployment  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  equalled  or  exceeded  5 
percent  for  each  month  in  a  3-month  period 
and  (b)  during  the  same  3-month  period  the 
total  number  of  claimants  exhausting  their 
rights  to  regular  compensation  (over  the  en- 
tire period)  equalled  or  exceeded  1  percent 
of  covered  employment  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  national  extended  benefit  period 
would  terminate  If  the  rate  of  Insured  un- 
employment remained  below  6  percent  for  a 
month  or  if  the  number  of  claimants  ex- 
hausting their  rights  to  compensation  added 
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up  to  lees  than  1  percent  for  a  3-montb  pe- 
rtod. 

An  extended  benefit  period  would  be  es- 
tablished for  an  Individual  State  If  (a)  the 
rat*  of  Insured  unemployment  for  the  State 
equalled  or  exceeded,  during  a  running  13- 
week  period,  120  percent  of  the  average  rate 
for  the  corresponding  13-week  period  In  the 
preceding  two  calendar  years  and  ( b )  if  such 
rate  also  equalled  or  exceeded  3  percent. 
An  extended  benefit  period  in  a  State  would 
terminate  if  either  of  these  conditions  was 
not  satisfied. 

During  either  a  national  or  State  extended 
benefit  period  an  Individual  claimant  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  payments  equal  in 
amount  to  those  he  received  under  regular 
compensation  (including  dependents'  allow- 
ances) for  up  to  one-half  of  the  number  of 
weeks  of  bis  basic  entitlement  but  for  not 
more  than  13  weeks.  No  claimant  could  re- 
ceive more  than  39  weeks  of  combined  regu- 
lar and  extended  compensation. 

FINANCING 

The  bill  would  Increase  the  rate  of  tax 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
from  the  present  3.1  percent  of  ta.xable 
wages  to  3.3  percent,  effective  with  respect 
to  wages  paid  in  calendar  year  1967  and 
thereafter.  The  taxable  wage  base  under  the 
act  would  be  Increased  from  the  present 
•3.000  per  year  to  t3.900  per  year,  effective 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  in  calendar  ye.^rs 
1969  through  1971  and  to  $4,200  beginning 
In  1972  and  thereafter. 

The  bin  in  effect  Increases  the  net  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  from  0.4  percent  to 
0.6  percent.  A  portion  (0  1  percent)  of  the 
net  Federal  tax  would  be  put  in  to  a  sepa- 
rate new  acocunt  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  to  finance  the  Federal  share  of 
tbe  extended  benefits  programs  established 
by  the  bUl. 

OTHEK  PEOVISIONS 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to— 

1.  Authorize  funds  to  conduct  research 
relating  to  the  unemployment  compensation 
system  and  to  train  Federal  and  State  un- 
employment compensation  personnel; 

3.  Oiange  the  date  with  respect  to  which 
tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that  the  State 
laws  are  in  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  PWeral  law  from  December  31  to  Oc- 
tober 31  of  each  year; 

3.  Extend  for  another  five  yars  the  time 
within  which  the  States  could  expend  for 
administrative  purposes  funds  returned  to 
them  as  excess  Federal  tax  collections. 


Carator  of  Geology  at  Mnseum  of  North- 
ern Arizona  Makes  11-Pomt  Argument 
Afainst  Dams  u  the  Grand  Canyon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

0»    WISCONSIN 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  June  23, 1966 

Mr.  RETDSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Marble 
Canyon  Dam  Is  one  of  the  two  major 
hydro-clectrlc  dams  proposed  to  be  built 
In  the  Orand  Canyon  under  H.R.  4671, 
a  bill  under  consideration  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion of  the  House  Interior  Committee. 

The  Marble  Canyon  Dam  would  create 
s  sUxcagt  reservoir  extending  some  55 
miles  upstream  on  the  Colorado  to  the 
existing  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  It  would 
Inundate  a  gorge  which  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Orand  Canyon. 


At  Lee's  Ferry  where  the  Grand  Can- 
yon really  begins  water  would  be  32  feet 
high.  At  two  of  Marble  Canyon's  scenes 
of  immense  natural  beauty.  Redwall 
Cavern  and  Vasey's  Paradise,  the  water 
would  be  280  and  275  feet  high,  respec- 
tively. 

In  a  recent  Irtter  to  the  Sun  newspaper 
of  Flacstaff,  Aiiz.,  William  J.  Breed, 
cui-ator  of  geolocry  at  the  Museum  of 
Northern  Arizona  arcued  ar-ainst  the 
proposed  dams  in  the  Grand  Can.von  and 
particularly  the  Marble  Canyon  DAtn  on 
11  points,  inc'.udins  the  destruction  cf 
matchle.^s  natural  iaeauty.     He  say.'s: 

Re^irdle^a  of  what  the  Bure.iu  of  Reclnm-i- 
tion  chv.ms,  a  dam  in  Marble  Canyon  would 
m.^r  the  scenic  be.iuty.  A  600  foot  clifT  with 
a  flowing:;  river  plus  vegetation  at  the  bottom 
is  much  more  attractive  than  a  300  foot  clUf 
pla?  300  feet  of  water  and  a  sterile  fluctu.u- 
int;  .?:!jrcl;r.e.  In  addition  the  mud  fl.its  that 
build  up  at  the  extremities  of  a  lake  are 
definitely  not  an  improvement. 

It  is  si:;n'flcant  that  knowledgeable 
Arizonans  such  as  the  curator  of  creolo'-'y 
at  the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona  are 
spcakinc:  out  in  opposition  to  the  dese- 
cration of  a  part  of  the  national  heritage. 
I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Breed's  letter: 
(From  the  Fl.igst.ifl  (Ariz.)  Sun,  June  9,  1966  | 

Letter  to  the  Editor 
EDrroR,  Duly  Sun; 

In  reg-ird  to  the  article  In  the  SUN  of  June 
6th  about  the  d.im  In  Marble  Ciinyon; 

1.  I  feel  that  the  d.im  Is  a  boondoggle  per- 
petrated by  the  Bure.iu  of  Reclamation 
(Scholars  prefer  the  term  Wrecklamation) 
and  is  a  neccfsary  part  of  future  water  de- 
ve'.opment  in  thU  area  only  because  the 
Bure.iu  h.is  personnel  they  miust  keep  em- 
ployed—and to  keep  them  employed  they 
must  biuld  lirge  dams  whether  they  are 
nejded  or  net. 

2  I  feel  tilt  the  dam  in  Marble  Canyon 
would  waste  w-.ter  by  evaporitlon  and  seep- 
an;e  ;n  t:>  the  L:me.':tone  of  Marble  Gorge — 
w.istt-  enough  water  to  supply  the  needs  of  a 
city  the  sU'e  of  Tucson  (and  water  Is  one 
commxiuy  the  southwest  cannot  afford  to 
■w.;ste' ) . 

3.  I  feel  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is 
not  fighting:  fair  in  this  matter.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Is  not  allowed  to  dis- 
tribute Ir.formation  critlc.il  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  Dams  (Bridge  and  Marble),  even 
though  the  Administration  itself  does  not 
support  the  dim.  Also  t.Txpayers'  money  is 
being  spent  to  propagandize  "the  d:im.? — I.e. 
the  Bure.-^.u  of  Reclam.itlon  bihoklet  cii  ■'Lnke 
Powell.  Jewel  of  the  Colorado." 

4.  I  feel  th.it  although  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
l.imation  cl.iLms  that  d.ims  are  needed  in 
Grand  Canyon  to  meet  fluctuations  In  de- 
mand for  power  .  .  .  this  need  Is  aIre.^cIy 
provided  by  the  Glen  Canyon  and  the  Hoover 
Danvs. 

5.  I  feel  that  although  the  Biu-cau  of  Rec- 
lamation claims  the  Grand  Canyon  D.am.s  are 
needed  as  a  fource  of  revenue  to  finanje  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  .  .  .  this  money  can 
be  raised  by  other  sources  .  .  .  a;;d  that 
power  for  the  CAP.  can  be  supplied  In  the 
long  run  more  cheaply  by  steam  or  atomic 
power. 

6.  I  feel  that  Marble  Canyon  is  a  scenic 
attraction  overlooked  primarily  because  it  is 
«o  close  to  the  Grand  Canyon  If  it  were  in 
»ny  other  state  it  would  become  an  area  of 
world  renown. 

7.  I  feel  that  the  recreational  values  of  a 
lake  in  Marble  Canyon  have  been  v>i.st!y  over- 
rated by  the  Bureau  of  Recl.amation,  The 
waila  of  tbe  canyon  are  so  steep  that  there 
WUl  be  very  few  campsites  and  thus  most  of 
the  trips  into  the  Canyon  would  be  day  trips 
only.    In  addition  there  are  already  adequate 


facilities  for  this  typo  of  rccrcvtion  at  Lake 
Powell  and  Lake  Mead. 

8.  Regardless  of  what  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation claims  a  dam  In  Marble  Canyon 
would  mar  the  scenic  beauty.  A  600  foot 
cliff  with  a  flowing  river  plus  vegetation  at 
the  bottom  Is  much  more  attractive  than  a 
300'  cliff  plus  300  feet  of  water  and  a  sterile 
fiuctu.a.tlng  shoreline.  In  addition  the  mud 
flats  that  build  up  at  the  extremities  of  a 
lake    are   definitely   not    an    Improvement. 

9.  Although  the  Bvueau  of  Reclamation 
Is  not  mentioning  it  at  present,  their  ulti- 
mate plans  for  the  Marble  Canyon  Danisite 
would  be  to  divert  90  percent  of  the  present 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  around  Grand 
Canyon  into  Kanab  Creek.  Tlius  a  bare  10 
percent  of  the  Colorado  would  flow  through 
Gra!id  Canyon  and  the  Canyon  would  be  a 
focBlI  canyon.  Sediment  brought  in  by  txib- 
utaries  would  no  longer  be  removed  by  the 
main  river.  Instead  of  a  roaring  Colorado 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Canyon  ...  we  would 
have  an  anemic  creek  flowing  from  pond  to 
pond.  I  believe  that  this  would  be  a  disas- 
ter ! ! ! 

10.  I  feci  that  there  is  not  enough  viattr 
In  the  Colorado  to  support  another  dam  ,  .  . 
particularly  when  the  states  in  the  upper 
Colrrado  start  using  their  share.  There  Is 
barely  enough  water  to  keep  Lake  Mead  and 
Lake  Powell  at  their  intended  level. 

U.  All  in  all  I  feel  that  all  Arizonana 
should  take  a  stand  in  this  matter.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  conservationist's  stand 
toward  the  Grand  Canyon  Dams  write  for 
Information  to  the  Sierra  Club,  Mills  Tower 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Although  the  Sier- 
ra Club  has  its  headquarters  In  Califonla, 
it  is  not  interested  in  stealing  Ar:zon-''s 
water,  it  is  only  interested  in  preserving  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

Whatever  your  views  I  would  urge  you  to 
write  to  Representative  W.\yne  N.  Aspinall, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Wii  LMM  J.  Breed, 
Curator  of  Geology. 


Swapping  Savmgs  for  Stock  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  the  following 
article  by  the  distinguished  financial  col- 
umnist, Sylvia  Porter.  Once  again  Mi.ss 
Porter  has  provided  us  with  useful  in- 
formation and  penetrating  analysis  of 
the  current  turmoil  in  the  economy. 

Her  careful  consideration  of  the  data 
provided  by  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  of 
New  York  provides  further  evidence  of 
the  widespread  effects  of  ujiwarrantcd 
interest  rate  hikes  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  findings  shatter  once 
again  the  myth  that  raising  the  discount 
rate  will  provide  a  one-shot  solution  to 
inflationary  trends  in  an  expanding 
economy. 

The  plight  of  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions is  becoming  increasingly  well 
documented.  It  Is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  competition  with  the  5  percent  interest 
currently  allowed  banks  on  certificates 
of  deposit.    As  indicated  by  the  Porter 
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column,  depositors  arc  seeking  to  join  the 
Interest  rate  bandwagon  in  the  bond  and 
security  market.  As  a  result  of  the  dol- 
lar drain,  savings  and  loan  institutions 
which  finance  nearly  half  of  the  out- 
standing home  mortgages  in  the  United 
States  are  severely  tightening  the  home 
construction  market. 

The  magnitude  of  the  withdrawals  can 
only  mean  that  the  small  saver  is  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  high-rate  payers. 
The  pattern  of  loyalty  by  small  investors 
to  their  savin.n-s  institutions,  assumed  by 
economists  advocating  high  interest 
rat«s,  appears  to  be  unfounded. 

It  is  apparent  that  solutions  other 
than  the  outmoded  increase  in  interest 
rates  must  be  sought  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue the  unprecedented  success  of  our 
economy.  I  have  suggested  that  the  ad- 
ministration a-ssume  the  initiative  in 
dropping  sales  participation  offerings 
from  their  current  5^4  percent  rate. 
Further  solutions  must  be  investigated 
In  the  tax  field. 

I  submit  to  the  House  the  following 
column  in  the  hope  that  it  will  assist  in 
the  realization  of  what  is  necessary  to 
restoi-e  our  economic  growth. 

Swapping  Savings  for  Stock  Market 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Q.  Where    have    the    massive    amounts   of 
money    individuals    withdrew    from    savings 
institutions  this  spring  gone? 

A.  First,  into  the  stock  market.  Second, 
Into  higher  interest-paying  certificates  offered 
by  commercial  banks.  Third  and  only  third, 
into  "normal"  channels  ranging  from  financ- 
ing a  father's  boat  to  paying  for  a  son's  Bar 
Mltzvah. 

These  are  the  key  disclosures  of  a  study 
made  by  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  of  New 
York,  largest  mutual  savings  bank  In  the 
country,  of  the  reasons  why  individuals  with- 
drew a  record  *23  million  from  their  accounts 
in  the  five  banking  day  period  of  March  29- 
Aprll  4.  The  survey  covered  withdrawals  of 
$500  or  more,  representing  outright  closings 
of  accounts,  reductions  in  deposits  and  "pass- 
book loans"  (loan.e  made  against  the  security 
of  a  passbook ) . 

The  Bowery's  pattern  of  withdrawals  was 
duplicated  at  savings  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  the  nation  over  this  spring; 
in  April  alone,  these  institutions  lost  an 
enormous  $1.1  billion  in  deposits,  signaling- 
a  convulsion  in  the  money  markets. 

The  drain  of  funds  has  been  so  severe  that 
savings  institutions  have  been  compelled  to 
cut  back  sharply  on  mortgage  loans  and  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  Fome  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations are  in  a  major  money  pinch.  The 
Bowery's  analysis,  first  to  be  made,  is  thus  of 
extraordinary  Importance. 

The  .startling  point  is  that  the  stock  mark- 
ket  topped  the  iiigh-yielding  savings  certif- 
icates of  commercial   banks  as  the  lure. 

The  purchase  of  sUx;ks  and  of  shares  in  mu- 
tual funds  accounted  for  23.9  percent  of  all 
withdrawals  and  21.8  percent  of  the  total  dol- 
lars involved.  A  whopping  41.4  p>ercent  of 
all  the  passbo<jk  loans  was  made  for  the 
purchase  of  stocks. 

In  contrast,  9:6  percent  of  the  individuals 
taking  out  their  funds  bought  a  commercial 
bank  certificate  of  deposit.  This  accounted 
for  19.1  percent  of  the  dollars  involved. 
Another  4.7  percent  put  the  funds  into  in- 
terest-bearing bonds,  accounting  for  another 
9  2  percent  of  the  dollars  withdrawn. 

All  the  other  "normal"  reasons  for  with- 
drawing funds  from  savings  institutiona 
cime  after  these  two:  Payment  of  taxes, 
medical  bills,  buying  or  Improving  a  house. 
linancing  a  car,  vacation,  etc. 


The  bank  obviously  lia,8  drawn  a  profile 
of  a  most  unustuU  money  phenomenon. 
Wbat  does  It  mean? 

(1)  It's  persuasive  proof  that  the  public 
was  jumping  into  the  stock  market  on  % 
towering  scale  earlier  this  year.  The  pass- 
book loans  represented  borrowing  against 
savings  to  buy  securities.  The  closings  of 
accounts  and  big  vrtthdrawals  represented 
a  direct  transfer  of  cash  from  rlskless  sav- 
ings to  risky  investments.  The  fluctuation 
of  the  stock  averages  since  the  dat«s  of  these 
withdrawals  Indicates  that  many  of  the  stock 
buyers  now  have  losses  on  paper  if  not  In 
fact  and  this  has  moderated  enthusiasm. 
But  the  public's  mounting  fascination  with 
stocks    is   indisputable. 

(2)  It's  clear  evidence  that  the  little  as 
well  as  the  big  saver  Is  aware  of  interest  rate 
levels  and  is  willing  to  follow  the  high  rate 
payer  with  his  funds.  He  has  not  nearly  as 
much  loyalty  to  any  type  of  Institution  or 
form   of  savings  as  many  have  believed. 

(3)  Tills  second  point,  in  turn,  suggests 
that  a  congressional  celling  of  5  percent  on 
the  interest  rate  which  commercial  banks 
may  pay  on  certificates  of  deposit  Issued  to 
individuals  would  help  cool  the  institutional 
war  for  savings. 

Tlie  fundamental  message  is  that  the 
U.S.  public  has  become  Increasingly  sophis- 
ticated about  interest  rates  and  increasingly 
drawn  to  speciUating  in  stocks.  'Whether 
our  financial  institutions  and  regulations 
are  adequate  to  deal  with  today's  middle- 
income  American   is  a  real  question. 


Champion  of  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VT.ATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  quote  from  the  able  pen  of 
Louis  Stockstill,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  an  outstanding  edi- 
torial about  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  which 
appeared  in  the  June  25  issue  of  the 
Journal.  His  has  Indeed  been  an  out- 
standing service,  and  it  is  highly  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  recognition  which  is  ac- 
corded his  leadership.  I  take  pride  in 
submitting  this  editorial  for  reprinting 
in  the  Concression.u,  Record. 
.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Champion  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(By  Louis  Stockstill) 

Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (Demo- 
crat of  South  Carolina),  in  the  brief 
period  of  18  months  since  his  elevation  to 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  has  won  the  almost  un- 
bounded respect  and  admiration  of  military 
families  throughout  the  world. 

T^e  bulging  mall -bags  which  are  deposited 
daily  in  the  Committee  offices  and  in  Chair- 
man Rivers'  personal  office  attest  to  the  fact 
that  he  already  is  or  is  fast  becoming  "The 
Serviceman's   Congressman." 

Almost  all  of  the  letters,  whatever  else 
their  content,  have  a  central  theme:  "'We 
know  you  understand  and  care  about  our 
problems  and  that  you  are  fighting  for  us." 

The  fact  that  the  House  Chairman  honest- 
ly merits  this  outpouring  of  sentiment  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers 
that  in  moving  up  to  his  present  key  Con- 
gressional  poet  he  succeeded   a  man — Carl 


Vinson  of  Georgia— who,  with  more  than 
50  years'  service  in  the  House,  had  become 
a  legend  in  his  own  time  and  had  earned 
the  esteem  and  devotion  of  Presidents. 
Cabinet  officers,  his  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Armed  Forces,  alike. 

To  step  into  Carl  Vinson's  shoes  would  not 
have  been  easy  for  any  man,  and  it  was 
not  easy  for  Mendel  Rivers.  But  he  miie 
the  step  and  unhesitatingly  paced  his  ef- 
forts in  a  manner  which  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  entitled  to  his  new  footgear. 

Under  Rhehs'  leadership,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Conunittee  has  maintained,  some- 
times accelerated,  on  occasion  even  surpassed 
its  previous  record  of  achievement. 

Carl  Vinson  always  sotight  and  generally 
won  unanimity  within  the  Committee— the 
largest  legislative  body  in  the  Congress — and 
took  military  bills  to  the  House  floor  with 
lirm  prospects  of  gaining  the  same  sort  of 
backing  from  that  heterogeneous  and  fre- 
quently unwieldy  body. 

Chairman  Rivers  successfully  adopted  the 
same  policy  and  went  a  couple  of  steps  fur- 
ther by  assuring  greater  partlclpaUon  in 
Committee  activities  by  the  more  freshman 
members  and  expanded  participation  in 
policy  guidance  by  senior  members.  He  also 
moved  quickly  to  inform  the  Administration 
Ixith  by  word  and  action  that  he  and  his 
Committee  are  determined  to  restore  to  the 
Congress  certain  Constitutional  rights  which 
have  been  eroded  over  the  years. 

He  has  fought  with  the  Pentagon  and  Sec- 
ret;iry  McNamara.  but  the  fights  have  not 
been  personal  nor  have  they  been  waged 
merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  battle.  Essen- 
tially, the  bouts  have  resulted  from  the  Com- 
mittee's conviction  that  aU  military  objec- 
tives of  our  national  security  must  be 
planned  and  executed  under  an  arrangement 
in  which  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  look  upon  each 
otiier  as  equal  partners. 

Chairman  Rivers  has  won  strong  endorse- 
ment of  his  policies  from  both  parties  in  the 
Hotise;  he  has  developed  an  easy  working  re- 
lationship with  the  Senate;  he  has  kept  a 
strong  rein  on  a  big  committee  which  could 
easily  have  slipped  halter  under  less  decisive 
leadership  after  long  years  of  relentless 
plowing  by  a  powerful  plowmaster. 

Beyond  this,  the  House  Chairman  has 
initiated  new  soil  conservation  methods  In 
the  almost  barren  region  of  Armed  Forces 
"people"  programs.  'What  he  has  done  and 
what  he  is  striving  to  do  to  improve  military 
pay,  housing,  health  care  and  other  vital 
ajid  frequently  overshadowed  requirements 
of  career  military  service  has  been  recorded 
in  our  pages  and  is  too  well  known  to  merit 
repetition.  It  is  here  that  he  has  won  the 
hearts  of  the  military. 

On  a  recent  four-day  visit  to  the  Army  War 
College,  I  found  military  people  of  all  Serv- 
ices, in  almost  every  gathering  at  which  1  was 
present,  bringing  Mendel  Rivers'  name  into 
the  conversation.  The  words  were  always 
words  of  praise,  and  the  speakers  always 
spoke  with  passion  and  pride  of  the  man  they 
consider  their  champion. 


The  Full  Cycle  of  the  Coinage  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  rLonusA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years,  while  the  country  was  faced 
with  extremely  severe  coin  shortages,  the 
Legal  and  Monetaiy  Affairs  Subcommit- 
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tee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, probed  into  the  causes  of  the 
shortages  and  the  measures  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  meet  the  Nation's 
coin  requirements.  These  studies  re- 
sulted in  two  committee  reports,  entitled 
"The  Coin  Shortage.  Parts  1  and  2" — 
House  Reports  No.  194  and  No.  195  in  the 
89th  Congress,  1st  session. 

A  followup  report  entitled  "The  Coin 
Situation,"  House  Report  No.  1468.  89th 
Congress,  w&s  issued  on  May  2,  1966.  It 
appraises  the  present  U.S.  coin  situation. 
and  makes  recommendations  which  are 
designed  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
coin  to  meet  all  future  business  needs. 
and  to  do  so  as  economically  as  possible. 

Because  of  his  keen  interest  in  all  let;- 
Islative  and  administrative  matters 
which  pertain  to  banking  and  finance, 
one  of  the  closest  observers  of  the  sub- 
committee's work  was  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Miles,  a  Washington  financial  writer  and 
public  affairs  counsellor.  Mr.  Miles  has 
had  occasion  to  comment  at  various 
times  on  the  committee  reports  which 
resulted  from  those  studies,  and  in  an 
article  which  he  has  wTitten  for  the  June 
1966.  issue  of  the  Illinois  Banker  he  pre- 
sents an  interesting  resume  of  the 
country's  present  coin  situation,  and  of 
the  prospects  for  future  coin  needs.  His 
article  also  comments  on  the  subcomit- 
tee's  work. 

In  view  of  the  coin  problems  that  the 
Congress  has  had  to  deal  with  in  the  re- 
cent past.  I  believe  that  every  Member 
will  find  Mr.  Miles'  article  to  be  of  much 
Interest : 

|From  the  Illinois  Banker.  June  19G6] 

RxpoBT  Fkom  Washington 

(By  Thomas  W.  Mllee) 

The  coinage  problem  has  come  almost  full 
cycle.  The  recent  scarcity  has  become  abun- 
dance, but  the  abundance  may  become  glut — ' 
Induced  by  the  advent  of  a  cashless  society. 

The  projection  of  a  cashless  society  was 
made  recently  at  a  Congressional  hearing  in 
Washington  by  a  former  Chicago  banker. 
He  is  Governor  George  W.  Mitchell  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  making  It  the  Governor  was  hyper- 
tellcal.  That  Is,  he  was  exaggerating — not 
to  deceive  so  much  as  to  Impress.  And  that 
he  certainly  did.  It  was  registered  Ln  the 
astonishment  of  his  eminent  listeners  and 
made  a  part  of  the  printed  record. 

Governor  Mitchell  saw  a  time,  not  too  far 
off,  when  electronic  systems  will  permit 
transfer  of  funds  between  debtors,  banks 
and  creditors  without  the  use  of  checlcs  or 
cash.  Coins  will  be  mostly  for  vending 
machines.  But  even  these  devices  may  al- 
ready be  obscriete  In  this  computer  era. 

COINS    BT    THE    BtLLIONS 

Meanwhile  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  Is  con- 
tinuing to  manufacture  coins  by  the  billions. 
Since  its  crash  cash  program  to  meet  the 
shcMtage  was  initiated  almost  two  years  ago, 
the  machines  have  stamped  out  more  than 
15.5  billion  coins.  This  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  coins  In  the  United  States  by  another 
one-fourth. 

At  this  rate  by  the  end  of  next  June  ('67) 
the  mint  would  have  produced  38  billion 
coins,  an.  average  of  200  for  each  person  in 
the  country,  If  Congress  had  not  slowed  It 
down.  Quite  by  surprise  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  AprU  cut  the  pro- 
gram back  to  4  billion  coins. 

Nonetheless  crash  production  will  continue 
untU  two  TreasTiry  goals  are  achieved.  One 
li  Ui»  complete  transition  to  the  new  clad 


coin,  and  the  other  is  the  building  of  a 
reserve  Inventory  In  the  mints  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  of  a  ye.u-'s  .supply  of  ail 
denominations. 

But  the  coin  shortage  Is  over,  except  for 
half-dollars.  In  view  of  the  relatively  limited 
usefulness  of  these  coins,  however,  their 
absence  is  hardly  noted.  Tl-.c  qu.u'tcr  is  the 
key  coin  of  commerce. 

Why  half-diill.uTi  sliould  be  in  short  sup- 
ply is  puzzling.  The  niints  have  pr'.xluced 
them  in  quantity.  More  than  481  million 
Franklin  50-cent  pieces  were  minted  between 
1948  and  13G3.  and  more  than  450  nilUion 
Kennedy  h.aJf-dollars  were  issued.  Neither 
the  Intrin-sic  nor  the  numismatic  value  of 
eitSicr  com  would  account  for  their  dis- 
appearance. 

Ai.'eidy  the  abundance  of  small  coin  is 
cre.iiing  a  problem  in  storage.  The  cost  of 
keeping  large  quantities  of  vault  ctsh  can  be 
high.  Banks  are  no  longer  rebagging  coin, 
accepting  wrapped  coin,  or  paying  transpor- 
t.aion  charges  to  get  coin,  as  they  did  daring 
the  crisis. 

Throughout,  the  coin  shortage  a  Congres- 
sional Subcommittee  has  been  In  hot  pursuit. 
That  ;s  the  Legal  and  Monetary  AlTairs  Sub- 
commit'.ee  which  Is  headed  by  Representative 
D.\NTE  B.  Fascell  of  Florida.  The  Subcom- 
mittee's Interest  was  triggered  by  the  run  on 
silver  dollars.  Thereafter  the  Subcommittee 
went  deep  into  the  coinage  situation  in  gen- 
eral, making  three  reports  of  Its  findings  and 
recommend.iuons.  This  story  is  based  on 
thoso  reports. 

The  Subcommittee's  work  was  published 
as  reports  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Two  Illinois  Repre- 
sentatives are  on  the  Committee.  Repiescnt- 
ative  W^.^,I.^M  L.  Dav-'son  of  Chicago  chairs 
It.  and  Representative  Do.nai.d  Ri-m.sffi.d  of 
Wllmett.e  serves  on  the  Fascell  Subcommittee. 

As  a  non-lecrislatlng  committee,  the  Gov- 
ernment Oper.itions  Committee  In  the  House, 
as  well  as  its  counterpart  in  the  Senate.  Is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  operations  of  the  executive 
agencies.  In  a  sense  it  is  an  Inspector  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  for  the  Hou.se.  Its  most 
effective  enforcement  weapon  is  the  Laser 
beam  of  publicity. 

For  instance,  the  Fascell  Subcommittee  has 
been  persi.stcnt.  almost  to  the  point  of  peski- 
ness,  about  the  coin  sltuition.  W.hen  the 
shortage  was  developing'.  Mr  Fascell  and  his 
colleagues  advocated  a  crash  protrram.  For 
all  that  It  was  expensive,  it  w.us  f.ir  cheaper 
and  less  disruptive  than  an  acute  run  on  the 
coinage.  But  now,  reading  the  signs  of 
abundance,  the  Subcuntmittee  Is  gently 
prodding  Treasury  to  work  up  plans  for  an 
orderly  and  economic  adjustment  from  crash 
to  normal  operations. 

Furthermore  the  Subcnmmittee  asked 
Tre.isury  to  develop  reliable  means  and 
criteria  for  forecasting  coin  needs.  One  such 
crisis  was  enough  for  all  tune. 

INCREASED   APPROPRLATIONS 

As  to  the  costs  of  the  crash  operation,  the 
Fascell  Subcommittee  noted  for  the  record 
the  appropriations  that  Congress  made  for 
the  mint  operations.  For  the  two  fiscal  years 
immediately  preceding  the  cr.ush  program  the 
appropriations  averaged  $7  5  million  a  year, 
and  prior  to  that  time  had  been  about  half 
that  amount.  With  the  crash  program,  ap- 
propriations increased  greatly.  For  fiscal 
year  1966  they  exceeded  $26  million  and  the 
budget  estl.aiates  for  fiscal  1967  called  for 
$31.5  million. 

One  suggestion  witii  liigh  priority  on  the 
Subcommittees  list  was  for  Treasury  to  "con- 
sider technological  advances  in  connection 
with  transactions  which  may  lessen  the  need 
for  coin."  This  reflected  the  concern  voiced 
by  Mr.  Fascell  to  Governor  Mitchell  that 
"we  may  be  up  to  our  ears  in  coins." 

Tied  in  with  this  was  a  singular  observa- 
tion btiried  deep  In  the  31  pages  of  the  Sub- 
committee's latest  report. 


".  .  .  it  appeared  that  while  the  mint  was 
doing  everytiung  po5.sible  to  flood  the  country 
with  coins,  developments  were  afoot  which 
could  drastically  reduce  tlie  need  for  coin." 

It  was  Governor  Mitchell  who  made  the 
news  for  the  Fascell  Subcommittee  with  the 
prospect  of  a  cvshless  society. 
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My  Country  Right  or  Wrong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  WYDLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
weekly  newspaper  is  an  important  part 
of  the  American  'svay  of  life.  Many 
times  the  most  dynamic  and  important 
statements  appear  in  the  pages  of  these 
newspapers.  Recently,  Mr.  Mai'tin  E. 
Weiss,  in  his  column  On  the  Wire  wrote 
sucii  an  editorial.  I  wish  to  share  it 
witii  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
(By  Martin  E.  Weiss  On  the  Wire) 

Dial  Tone:  TTils  is  a  peculiar  time  to  be  an 
American.  Prom  our  first  days  as  a  new 
nation  until  the  post  World  War  II  era  we 
refused  to  permit  anyone  to  tread  on  our 
toes — today  the  world's  panhandlers  use  us 
as  a  whipping  boy  on  a  year  'round  basis. 

We  were  but  a  few  years  of  age  as  a 
republic  when  we  refused  to  pay  homage  to 
the  Barbary  pirates,  and  though  Europe  was 
willing  to  fork  up  the  tribute,  we  sent  a 
small  fleet  to  answer  the  demands  with 
powder  and  shot.  Today  American  embas- 
sies and  information  centers  are  stoned, 
burned  and  sacked  by  preying  mobs 
functioning  under  the  orders  of  dlcUitors 
who,  with  the  other  side  of  their  face,  seek 
our  dollars  and   technical   know-how. 

When  Mexican  brigands  crossed  our  border 
on  a  rampage  of  looting  and  arson,  we 
chased  them  back  across  the  line  and  on 
Into  Mexico  with  troops;  today,  brigands 
such  as  Egypt's  Nasser  take  all  they  can  get 
and  then  spit  la  our  face  if  the  flow  falters, 
or  doesn't  come  up  to  their  expectations. 

In  1917  we  paid  back  an  old  debt,  coming 
to  the  rescue  of  a  France  sorely,  beset  by  the 
Kaiser's  German  legions.  "Lafayette,  we  are 
here",  said  "Black  Jack"  Pershing,  acknowl- 
edging France's  role  in  helping  us  gain  our 
independence.  Twenty-flve  years  fater  we 
were  back  again,  this  time  to  free  France 
from  the  yoke  of  Nazi  Germany.  Today, 
Charles  DeGaulle,  who  never  won  a  battle, 
lectures  us.  and  seeks  to  dilute  our  alliances, 
asserting  that  he  is  all-wise  and  all-knowing, 
and  conveniently  forgetting  that  it  was  the 
United  States  that  gave  him  back  a  country 
of  which  to  be  president. 

This  is  a  peculiar  time  to  l>e  an  American 
at  home  as  well.  "My  country  rig}U  or 
wrong",  we  used  to  say,  and  we  believed  It 
with  a  ferver  that  made  the  impossible  a 
reality.  Today  mobs  of  scabby-faced,  long- 
haired boys  and  short  haired-glrls,  cham- 
pioned by  a  rable-rousing  core  of  supposed 
intellectuals,  tramp  picket  lines  and  engage 
In  sit-ins;  they  get  ecstatic  over  Chinese 
communism  and  castigate  capitalism;  they 
call  Castro  a  hero  and  President  Johnson  a 
warmonger.  They  criticize  the  United  States 
at  every  opportunity,  seeking  to  set  impos- 
sible yardsticks  for  us,  but  refusing  to  apply 
the  same  standards  to  the  French,  the 
British,  the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  the  North 
Vietnamese — and.  for  that  matter,  the  entire 
rest  of  mankind. 

Fortunately,  and  as  FBI  chief  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  recently  observed,  "a  high  percentage 


of  the  more  than  three  million  full-time  col- 
lege students  are  dedicated,  hard-working, 
and  serloxis-mlnded  young  people;  however, 
their  good  deeds  and  achievements  are 
greatly  overshadowed  by  those  who  are  doing 
a  tremendous  amount  of  talking  but  very 
little   thinking." 

Hoover  added  that  millions  of  Americans 
were  becoming  alarmed  over  the  "wiarchistic 
and  seditious  ring  of  these  campus  disturb- 
ances," and  said  that  the  Communist  Party 
here,  as  well  as  other  subversive  groups,  were 
"Jubilant  over  these  new  rebellious  activities 
.  .  .  seizing  this  insurrectionary  climate  to 
captivate  the  thinking  of  rebellious-minded 
youth,  and  coax  them  into  the  Communist 
movement  Itself,  or  at  least  agitate  them  into 
serving  the  Communist  cause." 

Young  people  used  to  attend  college  with 
the  Idea  that  they  were  there  lor  an  educa- 
tion, and  their  professors  were  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit.  Today  too  many  educators 
are  peddling  the  belief  that  capitalism  Is  a 
dirty  word,  and  that  free  enterprise  and  Ini- 
tiative are  simply  synonyms  for  greed.  With 
great  munificence  they  say  they  hate  "the 
system",  but  this  does  not,  In  any  way,  deter 
them  from  demanding  their  full  share  of 
the  -American  way  of  life. 

This  is  also  a  peculiar  time  to  be  an  old- 
.school  American — the  kind  who  believes  that 
it  takes  mdivldualism,  hard  work  and  guts 
to  hew  out  a  life  worth  living,  and  that  no 
one  is  entitled  to  anything  that  he  has  made 
absolutely  no  effort  to  get,  or  who  seeks  a 
guaranteed  place  in  the  sim  because  his  fore- 
fathers have  always  had  it,  or  because  they 
have  always  been  denied  it. 

I've  said  It  before,  and  I'll  say  it  again. 
I'm  an  old-school  American;  I  ijelieve  that 
ours  is  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world— a 
nation  with  a  big  heart  and  an  Inherent  de- 
sire to  provide  each  of  her  citizens  with  the 
opportunity  to  l>enefit  from  the  wonders 
wrought  by  a  system  of  free  enterprise;  I 
stUl  stiffen  my  back  with  pride  when  I  hear 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  or  see  our  flag 
waving  bravely  In  the  breeze;  and  I'm  thank- 
ful to  have  been  bom  in  a  land  in  which  the 
words  "liberty  and  Justice  for  all"  are  a 
meaningful  statement  of  purpose. 


Unemployment  Insurance  Amendments  of 
1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22.  1966 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  biu  H.R.  15119  to  extend 
and  improve  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program. 

Mr.  LO'VE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  now 
support  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bill,  H.R.  15119  without  the  fears  I 
had  over  H.R.  8282  because  those  who 
will  gain  will  be  those  who  work  for 
wages  within  their  respective  States  as 
the  basic  contract  is  left  where  local 
needs  and  local  conditions  can  apply 
rather  than  through  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem which  would  ignore  economic  dif- 
ferences and  regional  variations. 

As  an  Ohioan  who  believed  that  his 
State  had  developed  a  satisfactory  law 
for  the  most  part  within  the  spirit  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  new  bill.    I  commend  the 


committee  in  general  and  the  gentlemAn 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  in  particular 
for  the  painstaking  work  in  making  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  HJEi.  8282 
which  lead  to  H.R.  15119  before  us  today. 
I  rather  suspect  that  no  bill  has  had 
more  time  given  to  it  with  the  possible 
exception  of  medicare  in  both  public  and 
executive  hearings.  I  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  the  committee  received  and 
considered  many  thoughtful  letters  from 
my  worried  constituents  which  I  chan- 
neled to  the  committee  when  I  thought 
either  a  constituent  or  I  might  make  a 
contribution  to  a  better  bill.  So  I  am 
doubly  grateful. 

Instead  of  rejecting  at  once  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  8282,  I  felt  it  would  be 
best  to  work  toward  a  revision  and  im- 
provement of  existing  law  as  unemploy- 
ment is  a  national  problem  carrying  with 
it  Federal  responsibility.  The  system  it- 
self, however,  can  best  be  handled  by  the 
50  States  as  this  bill  now  provides. 

The  article  in  the  February  Issue  of 
Reader's  Digest  entitled  "New  Grab  for 
Federal  Power:  Unemployment  Benefits" 
was  very  unfortunate.  It  contained 
many  inaccuracies,  misstatements  and 
innuendoes  about  the  purposes  of  H.R. 
8282.  In  fact,  I  sent  out  Senator  Eugene 
J,  McCarthy's  response  to  this  article 
so  that  my  constituents  would  not  be 
misled  by  mere  emotionalism. 

This  bill  is  now  supported  by  manage- 
ment and  labor  and,  since  this  draft  Is 
so  carefully  conceived,  I  am  hopeful  that 
It  will  have  the  unanimous  support  it 
desenes. 

I  was  glad,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the 
committee  rejected  the  Idea  of  tampering 
with  the  experience  rating  system.  The 
Ohio  system  I  thought  for  the  most  part 
was  eminently  fair  and  effective.  Many 
of  my  constituents  felt  that  the  pro\1- 
sions  of  H.R,  8282  seemed  to  be  placing 
a  premium  on  laziness,  I  agreed  with 
them  and  sent  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee some  thoughtful  countersugges- 
tions  in  this  regard. 

I  was  happy  when  the  committee  cut 
back  the  pace  and  scope  of  the  extension 
of  the  taxable  wage  base.  The  new  bill 
calls  for  an  Increase  in  the  base  of  only 
40  percent  over  the  next  6  years  instead 
of  120  percent  as  had  been  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

In  addition,  this  bill  first,  extends  cov- 
erage to  3.5  million  additional  em- 
ployees; second,  provides  a  highly  modi- 
fied version  of  the  Federal  program  of 
extended  benefits  for  a  long-term  un- 
employed person  during  periods  where 
unemployment  is  up  nationally  or  In  the 
State:  third,  deletes  the  minimum  Fed- 
eral standards  with  respect  to  amount, 
duration,  and  eligibility  of  benefits; 
fourth,  deletes  the  section  providing  Fed- 
eral gi-ants  to  assist  States  with  unusu- 
ally high  benefit  costs;  fifth,  added  judi- 
cial review  permitting  States  to  appeal 
decision  of  Labor  Secretary  with  respect 
to  State  programs  which  is  always  pref- 
erable to  Executive  administrative  or- 
ders and  fairer  to  both  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments;  and  sixth,  in- 
creases the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
from  the  present  3.1  to  3.3  percent  ef- 
fective for  wages  paid  in  1967  and  there- 
after. 
In  fact,  this  bill  fits  my  concept  of  the 


way  private  enterprise  In  a  capitalistic 
system  should  work.  A  great  improve- 
ment has  l)een  made  in  what  has  proved 
to  be  an  important  tool  in  our  economy 
by  the  cooperation  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  the  government  in  a  project 
bound  to  be  better  for  the  country's  eco- 
nomic health  than  what  was  first  pro- 
posed. I  hope  certain  lobbyists  who 
think  only  in  terms  of  their  own  advan- 
tage will  let  this  "concensus"  which  the 
committee  has  wrought  work  in  the 
country's  Interest  and,  if  It  passes  the 
House  with  a  large  majority,  the  Senate 
will  do  likewise  so  the  unpopular  H.R. 
8282  can  be  buried  as  excessive  legisla- 
tion that  had  at  least  one  virtue — it  got 
thousands  of  people  thinking  construc- 
tively about  an  important  problem,  the 
welfare  of  the  workingman  In  those 
times  when  he  is  out  of  a  job  through  no 
fault  of  his  ovm. 

Thanks  again  to  the  committee  for  a 
job  well  done.  Once  again,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  the  89th  Congress. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  biu'eau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
PubUc  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
errunent  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp    2). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Recobo. 


Tuesday,  June  28,  1966 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Both  Houses  cleared  for  White  House  bill  continuing  appropriations  until 
August  31,  1966. 

Senate  worked  on  manpower  development  and  utilization  bill,  agreeing  to 
limit  further  debate. 


Chamber  Action 


Senate 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  13776-13833 

Bills  Introduced:  Eight  bills  and  two  resolutions  u  crc 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  3559-3566;  S.J.  Res.  173;  ami 
S.  Con.  Res.  100.  Page  13776 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

Report  of  G)mmittce  on  the  Judiciary  entitled  "C.ow- 
stitutional  Amendments"  (S.  Rept.  1335) ; 

S.  3141,  3222,  3106,  and  31 10,  private  bills  (S.  Rtj)!-;. 

1336-1339).; 

S.  3186,  increasing  the  authorization  for  continuing 
work  on  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  (S.  Rc'[n. 

1340) ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  100,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  certain  agreements  which  would  necessitate 
modification  of  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  (S. 
Kept.  1341); 

S.  3325,  authorizing  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
operate in  screw-worm  eradication  in  Mexico,  with 
amendment  (S.  Rept.  1342) ; 

S.  3093,  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  books  and 
other  materials  to  handicapped  persons,  with  amend- 
ment (S.  Rept.  1343)  ;  and 

H.R.  6125,  to  provide  for  memorializing  space  flight 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Air  Museum  (S.  Rept.  1344). 

I  Page  13776 

Bills  Referred:  Numerous  House-passed  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  appropriate  committees.  Pages  13775, 13344 

Cotton:  Senate  adopted  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12322,  authorizing  establishment  of  a  program  to  pro- 
mote the  U.S.  cotton  industry.  Poge  1 3780 

Private  Bill:  S.  1803,  a  private  bill,  was  passed  with 
committee  amendment.  |     pag.«  i3780-i378i 

American  Revolution  Commission:  S.J.  Res.  162,  to 
establish  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, was  passed  with  committee  amendment. 

Pag*>  13863-13865 

D584 


Authority  To  Meet:  All  committees  except  Committee 
on  Lalxtr  and  Public  Welfare  were  authorized  to  meet 
i^n  Wednesday,  June  29,  while  Senate  is  in  session. 

Page  13863 

Manpower:  Senate  considered  but  did  not  conclude 
action  on  S.  2974,  providing  for  more  effective  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  Nation's  man[X)wer,  taking 
the  following  actions  on  committee  amendment  (in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill)  : 

Adopted:  Clark  amendment  of  a  technical  corrective 
n.iture;  by  50  yeas  to  38  nays  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled).  Lausche  amendment  providing  that  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  contract  with  private  agencies  for  the 
carrymg  out  of  certain  functions  of  job  service  centers 
if  it  is  impracticable  for  such  centers  to  tlo  so;  Proutv 
amendment  to  provide  for  consultation  with  the  States 
involved  in  establishment  and  operation  of  multi-iob 
market  interstate  clearance  centers;  modified  Prouty 
amendment  to  require  Secretary  of  Labor  to  consult 
with  officials  of  the  State  employment  service  agencies 
concerning  operation  of  multi-job  market  interstate 
clearance  centers;  Prouty  amendment  specificallv  pro- 
vidmg  that  a  State  will  be  given  30  days'  notice  for  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
enter  into  contracts  for  provision  of  specialized  services; 
by  46  yeas  to  39  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled), 
modifieil  Prouty  amendment  providing  that  no  person 
shall  be  referred  to  a  position  which  is  vacant  because 
its  fornur  occupant  is  on  strike  or  is  being  locked  out; 
and 

Rejected:  By  31  yeas  to  58  nays,  Dominick  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  language  including  recruitment 
among  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the  manpower 
services  system;  by  28  yeas  to  60  nays,  Dominick  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  the  primary  purpose  of  recruit- 
ment provisions  of  the  bill  shall  be  to  provide  jobs  "for 
the  unemployed,"  rather  than  "for  the  unemployed  or 
underemployed." 

Senate  agreed  by  unanimous  consent  that  in  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  following  prayer,  Wednes- 
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OF 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

Of-   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
York,  Pa.,  has  been  celebrating  the  225th 
anniversary  of  its  birth.  In  1741  the  city 
was  laid  out  at  the  request  of  the  pro- 
prietors, the  sons  of  Wilham  Penn. 

I  have  included  in  the  Record  an  ac- 
count of  the  varied  activities  planned  by 
civic  groups  for  the  whole  week  in  honor 
of  this  anniversary.  I  have  also  included 
some  historical  accounts  of  York's  early 
history,  particularly  that  period  in  the 
18th  century  when  York  sened  as  the 
temporary  capital  while  the  Continental 
Congress  held  sessions  there. 

Today  I  should  like  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  a  very  interesting  article  from 
the  York  Dispatch  for  June  21,  1966, 
tracing  the  historical  development  of  re- 
ligion in  the  city,  describing  in  detail  the 
sects  that  settled  there,  and  indicating 
the  importance  of  religion  to  this  com- 
munity. 

The  article  follows: 
Religion    Dt:Eri.Y    Rooted   in    Life   of   York 
From  Town  s  Beginning 

The  history  of  York's  eaxly  churches  is  in- 
.sejmrable  from  the  history  of  the  city  itself; 
inseparable,  in  fact,  from  the  early  history 
of  the  United  States.  During  York's  begin- 
ning the  church  wa:?,  and  has  remained,  an 
integral  part  of  the  community. 

Religious  freedom,  an  idea  new  to  the 
world  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  law  ever  enacted  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

William  Penn  met  with  the  general  as- 
sembly at  Chester  on  Dec.  5.  1682.  The  first 
act  he  proposed  declared  that  man  should 
have  the  right  to  worship  God  as  he  saw  fit. 
It  was  enacted  without  a  dissenting  vote  and 
became  the  cornerstone  on  which  Pennsyl- 
vania was  founded. 

Into  this  land  of  unprecedented  freedom 
came  devout  people  of  many  religions,  sects 
and  persuasions,  first  to  Philadelphia,  then 
on  westward  into  Lancaster  county  and  even- 
tually, in  the  early  1700's,  across  the  Susque- 
hanna river  into  the  rich  farmlands  we  know 
as  York  county. 

York  first  settlers  included  German  Lu- 
therans. Quakers,  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians, 
English  Episcopalians.  Moravians,  Men- 
nonites,  Roman  Catholics  and  many  mem- 
bers of  minority  sects. 

Among  these  peoples,  from  such  diverse 
backgrounds  and  with  individual  religious 
convictions  so  strong  they  were  willing  to 
preserve  them  by  uprooting  their  homes  and 
facing  unknown  dangers  in  a  strange  land, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  harmony.  And, 
for  the  most  part,  there  was. 

EPISCOPAL     INCIDENT 

There  were  Incidents,  of  course,  arising 
from  language,  political  or  theologlcaJ  dif- 
ferences but  they  were,  in  most  instancee, 
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within  congregations  rather  !li;:n  between 
congregations. 

In  the  case  of  St.  John'.';  Episcopal  Church. 
well  established  by  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  one  of  the  oft-repcatea  incidents 
in  its  early  history  w.is  brought  about  bv 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  p.irishioner's 
and  the  loyalist  symp.ithies  of  the  pastor. 

St.  John's  was  fos' creel  by  the  Church  of 
England  and  serviced  by  missionaries  of  the 
Venerable  Society  lor  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  even  before  the  of- 
ficial organization  of  the  church  in   1755. 

One  such  missionary,  the  R«v,  Daniel  Bat- 
well,  began  his  ministry  in  Yorktown  in  1774 
and  reported  t<j  the  mi.'-slonary  society  in 
London  that:  "The  church  of  this  town  is  an 
elegant  building  and  does  iionor  to  those  who 
have  had  t)ie  care  of  erecting  it  "  The  build- 
ing he  described  is  a  part  cf  St,  John's  pres- 
ent church. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Batwell  did  not  fare  well, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  elegant  church,  be- 
cause of  his  Tory  sentiments.  According  to 
one  acount.  he  disagreed  with  his  parishion- 
ers to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  "beguiled 
from  his  bed  at  night,  taken  into  the  woods, 
stripped,  whipped  and  left  tied  to  a  tree  " 

Another  account  relates  that  his 
parishioners'  attempts  to  persuade  him  to 
conform  took  the  form  of  throwing  him  into 
the  Codorus  Creek — not  once,  but  three  times 
in  one  day  -and  thrusting  him  into  jail  to 
dry. 

REWARD     BY     KING 

The  ill-fated  Mr.  Batwell  was  rele.ased  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  then  meeting  In 
York,  and  was  allowed  to  go  to  Philadelphia 
where  he  became  a  chaplain  to  British  sym- 
pathizers. He  subsequently  returned  to 
England  and  was  rewarded  by  his  king  with 
a  comfortable  living. 

During  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Batwell's  min- 
istry, the  church  received  a  fine  bell,  a  pres- 
ent arranged  by  the  queen  of  England.  The 
church  had  no  belfry  and  so  the  bell  was  de- 
posited on  the  pavement  in  the  center  of  the 
town.  Eventually  it  was  hung  atop  the 
Court  House, 

The  bell,  still  a  proud  possession  of  the 
church  and  on  display  there,  was  first  put 
into  service  to  proclaim  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  July  1776. 
It  summoned  the  congress  in  1777-78  when, 
for  nine  months,  York  was  the  temporary 
capital. 

When  the  Court  House  was  demolished  in 
1841,  authorities  of  the  congregation,  against 
strong  opposition,  seized  the  bell  and  hid  it 
under  the  church.  When  the  excitement  had 
subsided,  a  belfry  was  built  and  the  bell  put 
to  its  intended  purpose. 

It  once  served  to  summon  to  worship  the 
nation's  first  citizen.  President  George  Wash- 
ington, who  was  visiting  York  in  1791.  The 
Episcopal  minister  was  absent  at  the  time 
and  the  president  attended  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  Instead. 

WASHINGTON     HUMOR 

An  example  of  the  president's  humor  is  re- 
corded by  both  churches  which  note  that  he 
wrote  in  his  diary  for  July  3:  "There  being 
no  Episcopal  minister  present  In  the  place,  I 
went  to  hear  morning  service  performed  in 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church — which,  being 
In  a  language,  not  a  word  of  which  I  under- 
stood, I  was  In  no  danger  of  becoming  a 
proselyte  to  Its  reUglon  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  preacher." 

There  Is  an  account  of  some  little  rivalry 
between   York's   two   earliest  churches,   the 


First  German  Reformed  ipareu'.  ihurch  of 
Zion  and  Trinity  U.  C,  C,  Church  Accord- 
ing to  a  history  published  by  Zion  ciuircli 
in  1896.  in  celebration  of  the  I50th  anniver- 
sary of  its  first  church  building,  both  tlie 
early  churches  and  Christ  Lutherans  had 
their  eyes  on  the  same  building  lot. 

When  church  lots  in  York  were  donated 
by  the  Penns.  it  was  decided  that  the  clrarch 
members  who  would  put  in  the  first  spade 
and  turn  the  ground  on  a  certain  dav  sliould 
forever  hold  the  right  to  the  ground  Tluis 
where  Christ  church  stands  today,  according 
to  the  account,  seenxs  to  have  been  the  more 
favorable  lot  at  that  lime,  and  both  the 
Reformed  and  Lutherans  being  an.xious  to 
occupy  that  plot,  arranged  to  be  on  the 
ground 

DEFF,\T     SWEETENED 

The  legend  goes  that  while  the  Reformed 
people  had  count.ed  on  breaking  ground  at 
4  a.m.  the  Lutherans  broke  the  ground  at  one 
minute  after  midnight, 

"It  seems  the  Reformed  p>eop!e  slept  ju.st 
four  hours  too  long  to  occupy  the  desired  lot 
of  Christ  Lutheran  Chtorch,"  the  history 
states,  "but  it  was  a  fortunate  sleep  for  the 
Reformed  people  as  they  evidently  occupy 
the  more  desirable  lot,  being  on  the  mam 
street  of  the  city,  while  the  other  lot  is  on 
the  'side'  street." 

In  the  1840's  there  began  a  .stormv  period 
for  both  churches,  each  still  maintaining 
the  German  language,  but  with  sections  of 
the  congregations  beginning  to  prer^s  for 
services  In  English. 

In  1952.  each  faction  of  the  First  Re- 
formed church  called  its  own  pastor  The 
English  segment  withdrew  and  organized  as 
Trinity  Reformed  Church,  but  each  sector 
used  the  sanctuary  on  alternate  Sundays 
This  proved  Inconvenient  and  a  final  separa- 
tion took  place  in  1862  and  in  1872  the 
First  Reformed  German  church  changed  us 
name  to  Zion  Reformed. 

LUTHERANS  ALSO  SPI  IT 

The  situation  at  Christ  Lutheran.  York 
City's  first  church,  established  in  1733,  was 
resolved  when  the  English  speaking  group 
organized  a  separate  church  in  1847,  This 
group  became  Zion  Lutheran  Church  and 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  its  present  building 
in  August,  1850. 

The  Revolutionary  War  brought  strife  also 
to  the  Moravians  who  held  organized  meet- 
ings in  York  as  early  as  1749  at  the  home  of 
one  of  the  13  original  members.  John  Hecke- 
dorn  Sr.  According  to  a  church  historv 
published  in  1927,  news  of  the  first  open 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  British 
reached  York  from  Lexington.  Mass  nn  Mav 
1,  1775. 

"By  the  first  of  June  1775,  three  companies 
of  minute  men  had  been  organized  in  York 
and  were  spending  all  possible  time  drilling. 
This  very  definite  preparation  for  war  gave 
occasion  to  the  church  for  a  discussion  of 
the  expediency  of  Moravians  bearing  arms. 
even  in  the  defense  of  the  nation  and  fire- 
sides. 

Some  of  the  older  German,?,  who  left  their 
country  to  evade  military  service,  felt  that  no 
Christian  could  go  to  war  with  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  human  life  and  not  be  guilty 
of  murder.  Others,  mostly  of  the  younger 
generation,  argued  that  the  Savior  Justified 
the  use  of  the  sword  and  that  the  defense 
of  their  personal  and  national  liberties  Justi- 
fied the  shedding  of  human  blood. 
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WAR  POSITION  SHIFTS 

"Yet  Others,  taking  a  more  coiuer.ativa 
attitude,  pied  that  while  It  was  against  the 
rules  of  the  church  to  take  up  arms  of  any 
kind  In  war  a^lnst  brethren.  It  would  be 
unwise  for  the  church  to  discipline  such 
young  men  of  the  congregation  who  felt 
called  to  Colonial  service.  Action  was  Anal- 
ly taken  In  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
pastor,  that  it  was  sinful,  and  a  subject 
for  church  discipline  for  members  to  en- 
gage In  military  service." 

However,  a  sharp  contrast  In  the  p-vsuion 
of  the  church  by  the  time  or  the  Civil  W.ir  is 
evidenced  by  later  records  concerning  the 
Rev.  S.  Morgan  Smith,  who  came  to  Yark  lo 
serve  as  the  Moravian  pastor  in   1861 

"He  had  Just  graduated  from  the  "Hieo- 
loglcal  seminary  In  Bethlehem.  Pa.  In  1864. 
Pastor  Smith  was  made  chaplain  of  the  200th 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in  which 
capctclty  h?  served  until  the  close  of  the 
(ClvU)  war.  D\u1ng  this  conflict  many  young 
men  from  the  congregation  enli-sted  in  the 
service  of  the  Union  Army."  (The  pastor, 
after  retirement  from  the  ministry  in  1871. 
founded  S.  Morgan  Smith  Company  ) 

EZTBA  ATTRACTION 

The  York  Pair  and  an  elephant  gave  some 
concern  to  a  later  Moravian  pastor,  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Molther  who,  according  to  the  1927  his- 
tory by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Albright,  realized  that 
"no  church  or  Institution  can  afford  to  permit 
Itself  to  be  throttled  by  tradition.  The  new 
Americanism,  If  so  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  dawning  Nineteenth  Century  could  be 
called,  could  not  long  be  dom.lnated  by  con- 
tinental communistic  and  pietistic  ideals  and 
,  proaper.  .  .  .  and  he  made  every  effort  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  of  his  time 
without  hazarding  the  spiritual  ideals  of  his 
church." 

He  was  in  devout  sympatlfy  in  spite  of  his 
progressive  thinking,  to  the  strict  upholding 
of  the  Sabbath  and  In  September  of  1890, 
during  what  was  probably  Fair  Week,  an  ele- 
phant was  brought  to  York  on  a  Sunday  en 
route  to  Baltimore  and  his  indigrnation 
caused  him  to  remark  that,  "My  jjeople  care 
more  for  a  beast  than  they  do  for  their  souls." 
This  the  historian  takes  to  mean  that  mem- 
b«»  had  absented  themselves  from  worship 
to  see  the  elephant. 

PRKSBTTXRIAN   aZXELUON 

Presbyterians  who  settled  In  York  .vs  euJ-ly 
a«  1745  and  were  formally  organized  In  1762 
were,  acccM-ding  to  the  history  of  the  First 
Preebyterian  Church,  "politically  and  morally 
dedicated  to  freedom  of  worship  and  to  inde- 
pendence and  equality  under  the  law  and 
contributed  much  to  the  fiber  of  our  national 
character. 

"In  fact."  the  account  continues,  'the  role 
played  by  Presbyterians  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  so  important  that  in 
England  the  war  was  frequently  described  as 
the  'Presbyterian  Rebellion."  Presbyterians 
were  almost  unanimous  in  their  support  of 
freedom's  cause." 

In  1785  the  piece  of  ground  "situate  on 
the  comer  of  High  (now  Market)  and  Queen 
streets,  was  granted  by  the  Penns  for  the 
building  of  a  church.  With  the  building 
underway  In  1791,  the  congregation  called 
Its  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert  Cathcart  of 
Philadelphia.  Among  the  signers  of  the  call 
was  James  Smith.  Revolutionary  patriot  and 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
who  returned  to  York  after  the  war  to  prac- 
tice law. 

CHAMPION  or  rSEEDOM 

Dr.  Cathcart,  a  belijever  in  the  .-^une  right 
of  free  thought  and  honest  belief  for  others 
which  he  claimed  foe  himself,  protested 
agmlnst  all  theological  Intolerance  He  wrote. 
"The  moment  our  denomination  of  Christians 
undwtakea  to  ezpljUn  what  God  has  not  ex- 
plained they  engage  In  a  business  which,  if 


It  Is  not  anti-Scriptural  Is  at  least  siiprv- 
Scriptural— such  prying  speculations  are  not 
for  edlflcAUon." 

He  continued  to  viphold  lUs  belief  In  the- 
ological tolerance  during  the  trial  In  York 
by  the  Presbvterlan  synod  of  Philadelphia 
of  t!ie  Rev  Dr  Albert  Barns.  p-.Lstor  of  the 
Phil:ulelphla  First  Church  for  "heresies  of 
do<-tnnal  opinions  and  teachings." 

Dr  Cathcart  wa.s  one  of  a  small  minority 
uho  defended  Dr.  Barnes'  right  to  interpret 
bc.-ipture  as  his  conscience  directed,  the  maj- 
ority of  the  delegates  found  him  guilty  and 
sii-sptndccl  him  from  the  ministry. 

Aithout-h  the  decision  was  later  reversed 
nnd  Dr  B.irncs  was  reinstated  the  following 
year,  the  trial  brought  Into  the  open  a  divi- 
sion within  the  denomination  between  the 
cc)nservative  "old  school'  and  a  more  liber.i: 
'new  school"  group. 

ACT  OP  EJECTMENT 

In  the  local  chiu-ch.  hostility  did  not  come 
Into  the  open  until  Dr.  Catheart's  resigna- 
tion at  the  age  of  80.  Then,  the  old  school 
adherents  tried  to  force  the  liberal  group 
out  of  the  church,  claiming  to  be  the  "true" 
congregation.  They  brought  an  "Act  of 
Ejectment"  ngalnst  the  new  piistor  and  the 
new  school  majority. 

The  case,  one  of  the  most  famotis  of  its 
time,  was  tried  before  Judge  Hays  of  L;ui- 
c;ister  who  ruled  in  favor  of  the  majority. 
His  decision  was  upheld  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Superior  Court.  Thus  defeated,  the  old 
scliool  members  formed  their  own  congrega- 
tion. In  1856.  with  their  membership  down 
to  five,  tliey  disbanded  and  the  First  church 
continued  its  progress. 

Ecumenicity  was  already  In  evidence  in 
Yorii;  in  1817  when  the  first  Simday  school 
movement  w-.ii  begun.  It  was  a  union  Sun- 
day school  and  met  in  a  s<:hcx>;house  on 
Philadelphia  .street  every  Sunday  from  1  to  4 
p.m.  After  the  first  year  its  memhership 
re.iched  300  and  sessions  were  moved  to  the 
York  County  -Academy  building. 

Gradually  tiie  various  denominations  es- 
t^iblished  Sunday  schools  in  their  own 
churches.  Prior  to  this  time  the  old  English 
idea  Th.it  the  Sunday  school  was  only  for  the 
underprivileged  and  illiterate  had  prevailed. 

The  "i'Drk  County  Academy  had  then  been 
In  existence  for  many  ye;irs.  It  was  fo^inde<l 
by  the  Rev  John  Andrews  who  became  paitf)r 
of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  m  1771.  It 
w:\5  the  first  school  of  cUisslcal  le.ammg  west 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  subsequently  an 
early  provost  of  what  Is  now  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

OUAKtRS    E.\RLy    ARRIVALS 

.\mong  the  first  pioneers  to  rrtMs  the 
Susquehanna  were  the  Quakers.  These  h.ird- 
wor'fCing,  pe.'u-eiul  and  devout  pe<:iple  orga- 
nized in  1765  and  built  their  first  hou.se  of 
worship  in  1766,  on  West  Phil.ideiphla  street. 
This  original  church  remains  muact  today 
although  Uie  we.stern  pwn-lon  waj;  ddded  later. 
In  1783. 

Prominent  among  the  early  members  were 
William  Willis  wiio.  under  contract  with  Uie 
county  comrmssioners.  erected  the  wails  of 
the  countvs  first  Court  House  between  1754 
and  1756,  .ind  one  of  Yorics  best  known  citi- 
zens. Phineas  Davis,  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
de.';ign  and  building  of  locomotives. 

CATHOUC    HISTORY 

Altliough  the  early  York  settlers  were  pre- 
di>minaiu;y  German  and  of  Lutheran.  Re- 
formed. Moravian  and  Mennoulte  religions. 
it  is  the  RonuiJi  Catholics  who  iire  historicully 
credited  with  the  first  organized  service  held 
west  of  Suj;quehaiina. 

This  Catholic  mass  t.x.k  place  In  1721  In 
the  Conewngo  region,  now  part  of  Adams 
County.  St.  Patricks  Church,  on  South 
Beaver  street  :.s  s;iid  to  have  been  celebrating 
Its  twenty-ftf til  anmvers.iry  when  the  Oon- 
Unental  Congress  meet  in  York  in  1777. 

A  q-.iarter  of  a  century  before  the  birth  ot 


American  Independence.  according  to 
Prowells  history  of  York  county,  one  John 
M.,'orc  cccurrd  lat  205  :..:;n;  or.  Sjuth  Eravcr 
street.  On  June  20.  1750.  he  assigned  thi.5 
property  to  Casper  Stillinger  who  erect«<l 
tliereon  a  stone  dwelling  house.  In  1770. 
Joseph  Schmidt  purchai^ed  the  liou.'e  and  lot 
and  presented  them  to  the  sni.V;l  and  stnis- 
glmg  congregation  of  St.  Patrick  to  be  used 
lor  public  worship. 

Wiicn  and  where  '.he  first  mass  was  said 
cannot  be  determined  .is  there  are  no  records 
of  the  parish  until  1776.  but  the  congregation 
\v.i5  formed  about  1750  and  wa.s  attended  by 
mi.ssion.iry  prie=t3  from  B-iItimore,  Conewago 
and  EmmiUsburg  The  present  congregation 
worships  on  the  .-.ite  ol  the  first  stone  mai-s 
hou.se. 

Each  of  these  early  York  City  Churches, 
;i;i  pred.umg  an  iiidepcndent  United  SUtes 
of  America,  has  struggled  and  grown  with  the 
conmiunity.  Each  remains  a  steadfast  sym- 
bol of  the  pioneer's  dream — the  right  for  each 
man  to  worship  God  lus  he  seee  fit. 

TT„t:soA7,  June  28 — Bp.otherhood  Day 

TIME,    LOCATION,    AND    EVENTS 

9:00  a.m.  to  5.00  pm.:  Mxlel  train  to 
tour  dow^ntown  York. 

Noon  to  1  p.m.:  Court  House.  Re-enact- 
ment of  ceremonies  creating  the  City  of 
York. 

12:30  p.m.:  Yorktowne  Hotel,  club  ladles 
luncheon  honoring  outstanding  women 
workers  on  community  projects. 

1:00  p.m.:  Buses  leave  Yorktowne  Hotel, 
tours  of  York  for  all  guests  of  service  clubs 
of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania. 

1:00  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.:  Gates  House. 
Plough  Tavern.  Historical  Society.  Log 
Cabin,  York  Garden  Club  .Anniversary 
Flower  Show. 

7:45  p.m.:  York  Fair  Grounds,  pre-spec- 
tacular  entertainment. 

9  00  pm.:  York  Fair  Grounds,  first  per- 
formance of  "The  York  Story"  followed  by 
fireworks. 
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Sixth  Aaniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Congo:  A  Nation  of  Forward- 
Looking   Change 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  30 
will  mark  the  sixth  anniver.<;ary  of  the 
day  of  African  colonial  territory  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  cmerijcd  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation.  This  is  a  memorable 
occasion,  and  we  wish  to  extend  warmest 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  Lt,  Gen. 
Joseph  D,  Mobutu.  President  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  ConRo:  and 
to  the  Honorable  Joseph  U.  Nzeza.  Min- 
ister Pleniixitentiary.  Charge  dAffaircs 
to  the  United  States  from  tiie  Congo. 

The  Congo's  independence  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  burning  passion  of  the 
Congolese  to  assume  the  pri\ilcge  and 
the  responsibility  of  determining  their 
own  course  in  history.  These  6  years 
have  been  trying  ones  in  every  sense,  but 
if  they  were  trying  years,  by  the  same 
token  they  were  proving  years.  The 
Congo  has  been  moving  toward  the  day 
of  national  unity,  economic  prosperity, 
and  political  maturity. 


The  Congo  is  exceedingly  rich  in  nat- 
ural resources,  and  has  always  been 
among  the  leaders  in  African  economic 
development.  She  controls  over  8  per- 
cent of  the  world's  copper  production  and 
most  of  the  world's  supply  of  cobalt  and 
industrial  diamonds.  In  1957  the  Con- 
golese had  the  highest  literacy  rate  and 
the  highc.-st  wages  of  any  people  in  trop- 
ical Africa,  and  in  spite  of  .severe  internal 
conflicts  they  have  begun  to  operate  ef- 
fectively the  advanced  economic  system 
that  they  inherited  with  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Expansion  of  manufacturing  has  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  in  response  to  increased 
consumer  demand.  In  contrast  to  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  many  economies, 
no  artificial  prodding  was  necessary.  As 
the  people  have  indicated  their  demands, 
private  investors  have  moved  to  supply 
them,  thereby  enlarging  Congolese  in- 
dustrial capabilities  and  output. 

National  spirit  is  gaining  more  uni- 
fied expression  as  the  Congo  advances. 
Thus,  the  distinctly  African  identity  of 
her  people  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
recent  conversion  of  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean-given city  names  to  African  names. 
Leopoldville  is  now  Kinshasa,  Elizabeth- 
ville  is  Lubumbashi.  and  Stanleyville  is 
to  be  called  Kisangani.  Although  cartog- 
raphers may  have  some  adjustment  dif- 
ficulties, the  new  nomenclature  is  a 
strong  and  immediate  symbol  that  the 
Congo  belongs  to  the  Congolese. 

I  salute  the  progress  they  have  made 
in  the  long  struggle  for  security  and  in- 
dependence. My  interest  in  the  Con- 
golese people,  sustained  throughout  these 
6  years  of  emancipation,  will  continue  as 
they  continue  to  face  the  challenges  of 
our  modern  age. 


Reverend  Fichter  Speaks  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
by  the  Reverend  Joseph  H.  Fichter,  S.J.. 
which  appeared  in  the  Pilot,  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  archdiocese  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  has  recently  been  brought  to 
my  attention. 

Father  Fichter  and  Chauncey  Stillman, 
professor  of  Catholic  studies  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  has  provided  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  issues  raised  in  his  let- 
ter. Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  Father  Fichter's  conclusions,  it  is 
obvious  he  has  given  serious  thought  to 
this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to    call    the    complete    text    of    Father 
Fichter's    ctter  to  the  attention  of  ray 
colleague.' : 
jEstJiT  Asks  Congress  To  Investigate  HUAC 

I  The    UTiter    of    the    following    letter    is 
Chauncey    Stillman    Professor    of    Catholic 
Studies  at  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  a 
mrmher  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. — Ed.) 
To  the  Editor: 

Most  people  in  this  country  were  brought 


up  to  appreciate  the  kind  of  constitutional 
democracy  under  which  we  live.  To  be 
American  means  to  have  a  genuine  patriotic 
love  of  a  land  In  which  human  rights  and 
dlglnlty  are  protected,  where  citizens  are 
expected  to  be  concerned  about  their  own 
and  other's  freedom.  Most  Americans  want 
whatever  changes  and  Improvements  are 
necessary  to  assure  responsible  freedom  and 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  all  persons.  Yet 
very  few  want  an  authoritarian  system, 
whether  formally  organized  like  a  Com- 
munist State,  or  informally  controlled  by 
groups  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

How  do  you  prevent  an  authoriUirian  take- 
over of  the  United  States?  How  do  you  ferret 
out  and  control  such  un-American  activities? 
What  tecimiqucs  do  you  use  to  discover  and 
disable  those  people  who  are  said  to  be  "bor- 
ing from  within"  and  who  are  a  genuine 
threat  to  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment? Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  thought 
that  he  had  a  way  of  doing  it.  but  the  so- 
called  era  of  McCarthylsm  is  now  over.  The 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
(HUAC).  which  is  about  to  resume  meet- 
ings, is  widely  publicized  and  increasingly 
controversial. 

What  is  it  about  HUAC  that  makes  U  so 
controversial?  What  does  it  do  that  annoys 
so  many  students  of  law,  government  and 
society?  What  is  its  mandate  from  Con- 
gress, and  how  does  it  go  about  the  perform- 
ance of  this  mandate? 

HUAC  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
probing  "un-American  propaganda  activi- 
ties''  which  seems  to  be  a  good  idea  until  we 
realize  that  propaganda  activities  are  per- 
mitted and  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  a  body  of  100  constitutional  law 
professors  declared  that  HUAC's  very  man- 
date from  Congress  was  of  questionable  con- 
stitutionality, and  that  propaganda,  which  Is 
the  expression  of  ideas  through  speech  and 
press,  is  the  right  ol  every  citizen 

If  you  don't  like  this  country.  If  you  are 
really  un-American,  you  have  the  right  of 
an  American  citizen  to  say  so  privately  and 
publicly  and  to  write,  publish  and  distribute 
your  ideas.  A  number  of  so-called  "hate- 
mongers  "  are  doing  this  In  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  no  matter  how  Immoral 
this  may  be  they  have  the  legal  right  to  do 

What  tiicy  do  not  have  the  right  to  do  is 
lo  perform  "overt  acts  affecting  the  internal 
security"  of  the  United  States  HUAC  was 
not  established  to  probe  such  overt  acts 
because  this  already  falls  within  the  scope 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House. 
It  is  the  function  of  this  committee — and 
not  HUAC's — to  investigate  espionage  agents 
and  other  traitors  who  are  performing  overt 
acts  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  the  FBI  Is  constantlv  working  along 
these  lines  so  that  the  House'judiciary  Com- 
mittee can  do  its  Job  better 

Any  fair-minded  American  who  has 
watched  HUAC  In  session  must  be  uneasy 
about  its  procedures.  The  people  who  are 
brought  before  the  Committee  and  ques- 
tioned by  its  members  are  not  on  trial:  they 
have  not  been  charged  with  anv  crime  thev 
have  not  been  Indicted  for  the  violation  of 
any  laws.  What  happens  then  is  that  these 
people  are  exposed  to  public  scrutiny.  They 
aie  asked  to  explain  their  behavior,  bear 
witness  to  their  friends  and  associates.  If 
they  refuse  to  answer,  or  "take  "  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  they  immediately  become  sus- 
pect. After  all.  they  have  something  to  hide 
and  this  must  be  a  guilty  something. 

During  this  past  year  members  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  were  subject  to  ridicule  and 
harassment.  Seven  of  them  were  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress  for  refusing  to  produce 
records  requested  of  them.  The  only  legisla- 
tive result   promised   by  HUAC  In  this  in- 


stance is  to  register  KKK  members  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Communists  In  the  McCarran 
Act.  yet  this  feature  of  the  Act  was  unani- 
mously stricken  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Pcrliaps  the  Klansmen  had  no  reput^itior.  to 
lose  and  should  have  been  charged  witli  overt 
uu-.^merican  acts  like  murder  and  arson  In 
the  Soutli. 

There  are  folid  citizens  with  rc.'ijjertable 
repiuiitions  wlio  have  been  subpviened  by 
HUAC.  In  Chicago  last  year.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Stamlcr.  his  research  ai-sisuint.  Mrs.  Yolanda 
Hall,  and  Milton  Cohen  a  social  worker,  tried 
to  get  a  frder;U  Injunction  to  enjoin  enlorcc- 
ment  of  HUAC's  subijoenas  on  them  On 
advice  of  their  counsel,  Albert  E  Jpnner.  Jr.. 
former  President  ol  the  Illinois  Bar  As.=oria- 
tion,  they  refused  to  t.estify  before  the  Com- 
mittee and  did  not  take  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. HUAC  recommended  that  these  three 
Chicagoaiis  be  cited  for  contempt  by  the 
House,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done 

The  time  has  come  for  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives to  allow  a  full  and  open  debate 
In  the  CongTe.<^  about  the  continued  existence 
of  HUAC.  There  have  been  resolutions  in- 
troduced from  both  sides  of  the  House  to 
abolish  the  Committee,  or  at  least  to  investi- 
gate its  constitutionality  and  especially  its 
procedures  in  ridiculing  and  humiliating  Its 
witnesses.  The  charges  made  against  HUAC 
are  serious:  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  that 
it  denies  due  process  to  witnesses;  that  it 
has  served  only  a  piddling  legislative  service; 
that  Its  appropriation  could  be  used  in  much 
more  worthwhile  causes  Tlie  House  of 
Representatives  owes  it  to  the  American  pub- 
lic to  ventilate  these  charges  in  the  Congress. 
(Rev.)  Joseph  H.  Fichter.  S  J  , 
Harvard  DiriT)jty  School  Cavibndgr 


Auto  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OP  w^scoNSI^• 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  .se- 
ries of  important  correspondence  came 
across  my  desk  on  the  same  day  from 
two  prominent  Racine,  Wis.,  business- 
men: one  writing  in  regard  to  a  tragic, 
fatal  accident  involving  a  juckknifing 
semitrailer;  and  the  other  pertaining  to 
deficiencies  of  safety  equipment  in  a  pur- 
chased car.  Because  of  the  value  of  this 
type  of  correspondence,  and  its  day-to- 
day application  in  brin.ging  att^^niion  to 
a  most  serious  and  dangerous  situation 
on  our  highways.  I  am  placing  this  mate- 
rial in  the  Congressional  Record,  hop- 
ing that  my  colleagues  and  constituents 
alike  will  focus  their  energies  in  bring- 
ing forth  safety  legislation. 

The  letter  follows: 

YovNC  Radiator  Co 
Dear  Congressman  Stalbaum:  This  will 
refer  to  a  letter  of  May  12  addressed  to  vou 
by  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  &  Helpers 
of  America.  Mr.  Sidney  Zagri.  Legislative 
Counsel,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  received, 
relating  to  the  horrible  accident  and  loss 
of  life  of  a  student,  who  was  driving  the 
car.  and  the  wife  of  the  president  of  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  a  very  lovelv  and  fine 
person. 

The  accident  was  unnecessary  from  the 
standpoint  of  prop>er  handling  of  vehicles, 
and  you  may  be  Interested  to  note  copy  of 
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letter  of  ICaj  12  to  the  writer  from  Counsel 
2«grt,  I  will  appreciate  such  attention  as 
o*a  be  glTen  to:  (a)  the  equipment  that  may 
be  anOlAble  to  eliminate  Jackknlflng  of  a 
trailer  with  a  prime  mover  or  trailer;  (b) 
vehicles  being  Inspected  once  a  year,  brakes, 
mufflers  and  the  things  that  have  to  do  with 
proper  control  of  vehicles,  steering,  etc  ,  and 
(c)  probably  a  yearly  check  of  a  dnver  in 
reltcenaing. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  a'.'housh 
ixiany  cars  have  been  put  off  of  the  assembly 
line  which  were  placed  In  the  hands  of  the 
dealers  who  were  supposed  to  finish  the  cars 
this  hofi  not  been  done;  still,  the  desl-jn,  the 
car  Itself  and  the  engine  are  noble  work  done 
by  our  American  engineers  and  equally  so  by 
thooe  overseas.  Any  vehicle  is  safe  If  It  is 
handled  safely  provided  It  has  brakes  and 
provided  it  has  the  engine  In  reasonably  Good 
condition  so  that  It  will  give  the  power  to 
the  vehicle  for  p«>pulslon.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  most  of  the  accidents 
are  on  account  of  high  speed  with  tires  out  of 
condition,  brakes,  steering,  or  whatnot,  or 
poor  tires,  worn  tires,  or  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  {Irlver  of  the  car  and  his  or  her  ability. 
and  Intoxication. 

Naturally,  with  all  of  the  Senate  Investlsja- 
tloDS  that  have  been  done,  we  have  more 
than  a  oommon  Interest.  Undoubtedly  you 
will  be  able  to  see  the  demonstration,  which 
I  will  not  be  able  to  attend,  which  is  referred 
to  m  May  12  letter  by  Ooimsel  Zagri.  I  will 
appreciate  your  support  of  this  type  of  safety 
legislation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

^  P.  M.  YocNC,  President. 

That  deficiencies  of  safety  equipment 
exist  is  deplorable,  but  frankly  I  was 
even  more  disturbed  and  appalled  by  the 
negligent  attitude  taken  by  company 
representatives  when  their  attention  is 
called  to  such  matters.  Specifically,  this 
next  series  of  correspondence  points  up 
the  distressing  approach  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  toward  a  customer  complain- 
ing of  defective  equipment. 

The  letter  follows : 

May  9.  1966. 

POKS  MOTOK  Co., 

Melrose  Park.  III. 

Attention:    Mr.   John  Pitt,   Customer   Rela- 
tions, Chicago  District  Sales  Office. 

Gkntlkmxn:  Recently  there  has  been  con- 
siderable publicity  about  the  defective  and 
luisa/e  cars  that  have  been  sold  by  the 
different  automobile  manufacturers  and  that 
the  government  is  beginning  to  look  into  this 
matter. 

In  19«J3  I  had  an  experience  that  could 
easily  have  cost  me  my  life  and  others  besides 
myself  with  a  1962  500  Oalaxle.  When  I 
complained  to  your  company  about  It.  It  was 
shrugged  off  by  your  firm  as  being  of  no 
consequence  and  because  the  car  was  out  of 
warranty  although  it  had  not  been  driven 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In  order 
that  you  may  know  what  transpired.  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  our  correspondence  at 
that  time. 

I  would  Just  like  to  ask  whether  or  not 
your  company  has  changed  its  attitude  re- 
garding this  type  of  accident. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  am  making  a  copy 
for  your  company,  I  am  also  making  an 
additional  copy  whlcli  I  will  be  mailing  to 
our  Congreaaman  In  the  event  that  this  Is 
again  shrugged  off  by  your  company. 
Sincerely, 

GARarnr  Veenstra. 

FoM)  Dnnsiow, 
Ptmi)  Motor  Co  . 
Melrose  Park,  III..  May  11.  1966. 
Mr.  OAiarrr  VBKSrmA, 
Itadne.  Wis. 

!>■*«  M*.  Vkkmstsa:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  »th  regarding  the  decision  in- 
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volvlng   yo\ir    1962   Galaxie.      We   appreciate 
yoiir  letting  us  know  your  point  of  view. 

In  view  of  your  comments,  we  have  re- 
viewed again  your  correspondence  and  the 
report  from  Mr  Pitt.  We  believe  that  the 
decision  w.ls  reached  rJt-er  full  consideration 
of  all  available  Uifornvation.  and  are  in  agree- 
ment with  yoiir  dealer's  poeition  on  tlie  m/it- 
ter. 

Yoiir  \ehicle  was  not  involved  in  a.  brake 
ijifety  campaign  as  you  mention. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  review- 
ing this  matter  with  you. 
Sincerely. 

L.  E.  Landrum. 
Customer  Relations  Representative. 

Upon  appeal  from  Mr.  Vccnstra,  I  t(X>k 
tJie  matter  up  personally  with  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Though  previou.s  re.six)nse.s 
were  ambii,'iioii.s,  I  wa.5  plra.sod  to  .see  that 
warranty  pollcio:;  and  customer  relations 
program.s  have  been  changed  .sijic«  the 
time  of  the  complaint,  and  that  the  com- 
pany is  now  striving  to  handle  sucli  mat- 
ters in  a  different  manner. 

A  letter  from  the  company  follows: 

Ford  Motor  Co  . 
Washington,  D.C ,  May  25,  1966 
Hon    Lynn  E.  Stalbaum, 
House  of  Rep^e.ientatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Stalbatm:  Your  staff  has  asked 
this  office  to  review  the  correspondence  be- 
tween you  and  Mr  Garrett  Veen^tra  regiu-d- 
ing  his  1962  G.ilaxte  500.  I  asked  our'cus- 
tomer  Relations  Department  in  Dearborn  to 
give  me  their  rep<ort  on  this  matter  but. 
unfortunately,  'he  Chicago  District  Sales  Of- 
ftce  has  di.cposed  of  the  records  that  .'ire  per- 
tinent to  Mr.  Veenstra's  file.  We  normally 
dispose  of  records  after  a  two-year  period 

Prom  his  own  records,  however,  I  under- 
stand the  nature  of  his  complaint;  and.  while 
he  d<x's  not  specifically  say  so,  it  seenis  clear 
that  he  feels  a  nn.ancial  adjustment  should 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  his  brake 
failure  in  1963.  Our  District  Sales  Office, 
noting  that  the  warrraity  for  our  pro<iucts 
was  at  that  time  one  year  or  12.000  m!le.s, 
whichever  cime  sooner,  felt  that  the  product 
was  not  covered  by  warranty  and  wns  not 
eligible  for  specl.il  con.sideratlon.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  gre,i.t  deal  of  data  is  missing  from 
Mr  Veenstra'.s  file  and  unavailable  to  us.  We 
dont  know  how  long  the  car  had  been  stand- 
ing Isefore  Mr  Veenstra  bought  it.  we  dont 
know  whetlier  he  had  the  car  IrLspected  be- 
fore he  drove  it,  and  we  don't  know  a  variety 
of  other  f.acts  that  directly  pertain  to  the 
condition  of  the  car  and  its  prior  use. 

Let  me  <;ay  at  the  outset  that,  since  that 
time,  our  w:irran,ty  policies  and  our  customer 
relations  programs  have  changed  markedly. 
In  1960  our  wirrunty  was  90  days  or  4  000 
miles;  in  196!  it  changed  to  12  months  or 
12.000  miles:  and  in  19C3  It  changed  to  24 
months  or  24,000  mllos,  Fiirthermo.-e.  In 
late  19G3,  we  established  a  Large-scale  Cus- 
t^r-mer  Relations  Department  with  branches 
in  all  District  Sales  Offices.  Since  that  time, 
any  compl.iint— whether  or  not  the  car  is 
within  warranty— is  examined  for  possible 
consideration.  There  are  times  when  a  good 
will  adjustmen*  seems  indicated,  or  when  an 
extension  of  warranty  can  be  Justified.  In 
short,  the  ir.cre.used  flexibility  of  our  cur- 
rent warran'y  policy  is  such  that  Mr 
Vsenstra.  if  he  should  be  confronted  with 
the  same  circumstances,  might  receive  an 
entirely  different  reception. 

Naturally,  we  regret  the  problems  that  Mr 
■V'eenatra  has  encountered  with  hl.s  1962  Gal- 
axle.  However,  the  delay  which  has  ensued 
since  Mr  V'eenKtra  encountered  his  prob- 
lems and  the  inadequacy  of  oiir  records  oc- 
casioned in  part  by  that  delay  efTectlvely  pre- 
clude, in  our  Judgment,  any  financial  ad- 
justmer.:  at  this  tune. 


We   appreciate   having   an   opportunity  to 
conmient  on  Mr.  'VVenstru's  conesponUence. 
Sincerely, 

R.  W.  M^RKLEY.  Jr. 


Jiine  29,  1966 
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Brig.  Gen.  Sb-ong  Vincent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

or    PFN.VSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coming  Monday,  the  entire  Nation  will 
take  pause  on  one  of  the  greatest  days  in 
our  Nation's  history— the  Fourth  of 
July— the  day  marking  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 

But  this  weekend  our  country,  but 
cspeciaJly  we  Pennsylvanians,  take  note 
of  another  occasion— the  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  On  the  1st 
2d.  and  3d  of  July  1863,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  commanded  by  Gen.  George 
Gordon  Meade,  of  Pennsylvania,  met  and 
turned  back  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  in- 
vasion of  the  North. 

The  gallantry  of  all  the  soldiers  who 
fought  during  those  momentous  3  days 
has  been  memorialized  in  deed,  in  stone, 
and  in  literature.  It  is  fitting  that  every 
July  we  think  back  and  pay  a  silent  trib- 
ute to  those  men.  both  Noith  and  South, 
who  died  at  Gettysburg  for  what  they 
thought  was  right  and  just. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the  efforts 
of  one  man  at  Gettysburg.  The  acts  of 
Individual  heroism  diu-ing  that  battle 
were  numerous,  but  I  think  the  gallantry 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Strong  Vincent,  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 

General  Vincent  was  born  at  Water- 
ford,  Pa.,  on  June  17.  1837,  the  son  of 
B.  B.  Vincent  and  Sarali  Ann  Stron.g  Vin- 
cent. He  received  his  early  education  at 
Erie  Academy,  after  which  he  worked  for 
4  years  in  his  father's  iron  foundry. 
Recognizing  the  need  of  a  wider  educa- 
tion, he  enrolled  at  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  later  entered  Harvard 
University,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1859. 

Strong  Vincent  returned  to  Erie  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  and  studied  law 
so  assiduously  that  after  only  1  year— 
in  December  1860— he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  opened  practice  in  Erie. 

Upon  the  call  of  the  President  In  April 
1861,  for  volunteers  for  3  months'  serv- 
ice, he  enlisted  in  Col.  John  W.  McLane's 
Erie  Regiment  of  Volumteers;  was 
elected  second  heutenant  of  his  com- 
pany; was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
and  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  serving  as 
such  until  the  muster  out  of  the  regi- 
ment at  the  close  of  its  sei-vice  in  July 
1861. 

Colonel  McLanc  received  an  order  from 
the  Secretary-  of  War.  dated  July  24, 1861, 
authorizing  him  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  to  serve  for  3  years  or  duiing 
the  war.  About  half  the  3-months'  regi- 
ment reenlisted  and  by  the  end  of  Au- 
gust the  full  complement  of  men  and 
officers  had  been  secured.    The  regiment 


was  mustered  into  the  semce  of  the 
United  States,  September  14,  1861,  as  the 
83d  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
with  John  W.  McLane  as  colonel  and 
Strong  Vincent  as  lieutenant,  to  rank  as 
such  from  July  24,  1861. 

Strong  Vincent  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Yoi-ktown,  but  succumbed  to  an  attack 
of  swamp  fever  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Hanover  Courthouse.  He  had  shown 
such  ability,  however,  during  the  Peniii- 
sula  campaign,  that  on  June  27,  1862,  he 
was  promoted  to  colonel  on  the  death  of 
Colonel  McLane  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  i-egiment. 

He  had  an  aptitude  for  military  affairs 
and  made  his  regiment  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Union  Army.  General  McClellan, 
In  the  fall  of  1862.  called  It  the  best 
drilled  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

During  the  unfortunate  campaign  be- 
fore Fredericksburg,  Colonel  Vincent  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  bi-igade  and  on 
May  20,  1863,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  3d  Brigade,  1st  Divi- 
sion, V  Corps.  He  was  especially  out- 
standing In  valor  and  bravei-y  render- 
ing assistance  to  General  Pleasanton's 
cavahy  force  during  the  Battle  at  Oldie, 
Va. 

Following  this  engagement,  the  divi- 
sion regrouped  and  then,  In  the  last  days 
of  June  1863,  joined  the  rest  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  In  Its  historic  march 
from  Washington  and  the  surrounding 
areas  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  north 
into  Pennsylvania  to  meet  the  threat 
Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  posed 
to  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

He  was  generally  of  a  cheerful  dispo- 
sition, but  during  his  last  campaign  he 
seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  that  it 
mi.yht  be  his  last.  On  July  1,  when  after 
a  long  march  the  brigade  went  into 
bivouac  just  before  reaching  Hanover, 
expecting  to  spend  the  night  there,  news 
came  of  the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  with 
the  order  to  continue  the  march  in  that 
direction.  The  brigade  was  quickly 
formed  and  in  the  road.  Just  before 
reaching  Hanover,  Vincent  sent  back  for 
the  drum  corps  and  the  color  guard  of 
tiie  83d  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  brig- 
ade with  their  flag.  As  the  flag  was  un- 
furled and  rippled  in  the  breeze,  he  rev- 
erently bared  his  head,  and  said  to  Cap- 
tain Clark,  his  adjutant  general: 

What  death  more  glorious  can  any  man  de- 
sire than,  to  die  on  the  soil  of  old  Pennsyl- 
•.  .mia  fighting  for  that  flag? 

On  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  Strong 
Vincent  and  destiny  became  partners. 
Vincents  brigade,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  corps,  arrived  on  the  field  early  in 
the  morning  of  July  2,  and  was  massed 
in  the  rear  of  the  Union  right.  When  the 
Confederates  made  heavy  attacks  on  the 
left  of  the  Union  position,  the  5th  Corps 
was  moved  in  reserve  to  the  left. 

At  that  time.  General  Barnes,  com- 
manding the  division,  left  momentarily 
for  the  front  to  select  a  position  for  the 
troops.  While  waiting  for  orders,  Vincent 
saw  a  captain  of  General  Sickles'  staff 
riding  toward  him  from  the  front.  Vin- 
cent asked  him  what  were  his  orders, 
but  the  captain  stated  that  the  orders 
from  General  Sickles  were  specifically  for 
General  Barnes. 
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Realizing  that  General  Barnes  would 
be  gone  for  some  time,  and  that  delay 
might  spell  disaster,  Vincent  insisted 
that  the  captain  give  him  the  orders. 
The  officer  replied:  "General  Sickles 
directed  me  to  tell  General  Barnes  to 
send  one  of  his  brigades  to  occupy  the 
hill  yonder,"  pointing  to  Little  Round 
Top.  Like  a  ti-ue  soldier,  Vincent  said, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  "I  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  taking  my  bri- 
gade thei-e." 

At  the  I'isk  of  coui-t-martial  for  taking 
his  brigade  away  from  the  division  with- 
out orders  from  its  commander,  Vincent 
gave  the  order  to  bring  up  the  troops  as 
soon  as  possible  and  head  for  Little 
Round  Top,  at  that  moment  completely 
unprotected  and  unmamied.  TTie  bri- 
gade scampered  up  the  rock-strewn  sides 
of  Little  Round  Top  and  reached  the 
summit.  They  had  not  been  there  more 
than  a  few  minutes  when  a  Confederate 
shell  exploded  in  their  midst. 

Vincent  went  over  the  ground  foot  by 
foot,  seeking  for  the  best  position  in 
which  to  position  his  men.  Following  his 
reconnaissance,  he  stationed  the  regi- 
ments of  his  brigade  in  a  curved  line 
across  the  plateau  on  Little  Round  Top. 
These  brave  regiments,  all  of  whom  lost 
heavily  during  the  ensuing  battle,  were 
the  44th  New  York,  the  16th  Michigan, 
Vincent's  old  regiment,  the  83d  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  20th  Maine. 

Within  minutes  after  the  men  were 
posted,  skii-mishers  of  the  83d  Pennsjl- 
vania  and  44th  New  York  met  the  Con- 
federates advancing  up  the  slope  of  Little 
Roimd  Top  in  heavy  columns.  The 
Ret>els  came  on  and  opened  fire  on  the 
83d  and  44th.  This  lasted  for  some  time, 
after  which  the  Confederates  fell  back 
to  reform.  They  advanced  again  and 
with  additional  troops  make  another  as- 
sault, this  time  extending  their  line  to 
involve  the  20th  Maine.  But  the  Union 
forces  held  firm.  While  this  was  taking 
place,  another  Confederate  force  at- 
tempted to  flank  the  right  of  the  Union 
line,  held  by  the  16th  Michigan.  The 
Rebels  came  on  in  such  numbers  that  the 
right  of  the  16th  wavered  and  broke. 

Vincent  realized  that  if  the  Michigan 
troops  fell  back,  the  Union  line  would  be 
tuiTied,  Little  Round  Top  would  be  lost, 
and  the  entire  Union  Army  could  be 
routed.  He  drew  his  sword,  sprang  to 
the  front,  and  urged  the  men  to  follow 
him.  In  so  doing,  he  was  mortally 
wounded. 

But  his  gallant  effort  had  not  been  In 
vain.  Portions  of  the  16th  Michigan  fol- 
lowed his  stirring  example  and  returned 
to  the  line  of  battle.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  140th  New  York  amved  and 
charged  into  the  enemy.  The  slaughter 
was  terrible,  but  the  line  was  restored 
and  the  Union  troops  held  firm.  The 
Confederates  then  attempted  to  turn  to 
the  left  of  the  line,  but  hammered  the 
20th  Maine  without  success. 

Fatally  wounded.  Vincent  was  taken 
to  a  farmhouse  behind  the  lines.  He 
was  pale  and  unable  to  speak  and  he 
knew  that  his  life  was  ebbing  away. 
When  a  member  of  his  staff  told  him  that 
"his  boys"  had  held  firm  and  tliat  the 
Union  line  was  safe,  he  smiled  weakly  In 
the  knowledge  that  his  men  had  done 
their  duty  faithfully. 


Later  that  day.  General  Meade  recom- 
mended to  President  Lincoln,  Vincent's 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  bilgadier  ren- 
eral  for  "gallant  conduct  on  the  field  of 
battle  before  Gettysburg."  The  Presi- 
dent sent  the  commission  at  once  by 
special  messenger.  Vincent  died  of  his 
wounds  in  a  Gettysburg  hospital  on  July 
7  before  receiving  word  of  his  promotion. 

As  I  stated,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
acts  of  heroism  at  Getty.sburg.  But  the 
thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  if  Gen- 
eral Vincent  had  not  acted  when  he  did, 
in  the  maimer  in  which  he  did,  the  bat- 
tle would  have  been  lost.  If  the  Con- 
federate forces  had  occupied  Little' 
Round  Top,  the  entire  Union  position 
would  have  become  untenable,  and  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  would  have  had  to 
retreat  fi-om  the  battlefield  and  leave 
Gettysburg  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
If  this  had  happened,  the  course  of  the 
war  would  have  been  radic^ly  changed 
and  the  outcome  of  history  might  have 
been  very  different. 

And  so,  as  we  approach  this  anniver- 
sai-y  of  the  BatUe  of  Gettysburg,  Task 
all  Penn.sylvanlans.  and  all  Americans  to 
remember  one  great  man  who  gave  his 
life  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 


Land  of  Lincoln — Recreational  Haven 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  n.n.Nois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rural 
cemetery  in  Illinois  was  the  setting  for 
an  unusual  Father's  Day  ceremony  on 
Sunday,  June  18,  when  a  distinguished 
group  of  legislators  and  historians  laid 
a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  Thomas  Un- 
coln,  described  by  one  of  them  as  "a  veiy 
ordinary  man." 

Speaking  at  the  grave  in  little  Shiloh 
Cemeter>-.  Dr.  Glen  H.  Seymour,  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Eastern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, and  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Sesqul- 
centermlal  Commission,  said  it  was 
altogether  fitting  and  proper"  to  honor 
the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln  because 
"in  doing  so  we  honor  the  fathers  who 
have  prepared  the  generations  that  have 
laid  the  foundation  to  this  Republic." 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  currently  has  under  consider- 
ation a  bill  I  introduced  earlier  this  ses- 
sion to  designate  as  a  national  historic 
landmark  the  adjoining  gravesites  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  second  wife, 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  whose  encourage-^ 
ment  of  her  stepson's  effort  to  educate 
himself  was  a  major  influence  during  liis 
fonnative  years. 

As  ininois  nears  the  150th  anniversary 
in  1968  of  its  admission  into  the  Union, 
the  historic  spots  in  Coles  Countv — the 
graves  in  Shiloh  Cemtery,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's Goose  Nest  Prairie  fai-m,  now  the 
Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Pai'k,  and  the 
place  in  Charleston  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  held  one  of 
their  great  debates— are  attracting  more 
and  more  tourists.     Mr.  Hollen  Hynd- 
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man.  editor  of  the  Chaileston  Courier- 
News,  noted  in  his  column  the  other  day 
that  among  the  recent  visitors  to  the 
Coles  County  Lincoln  shrines  was  a  group 
*of  Girl  Scouts  from  Fairbury,  Nebr., 
around  600  miles  away.  On  summer 
weekends  crowds  from  Illinois  and  out- 
of-State  throng  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State 
Park,  making  use  of  all  the  picnic  tables 
and  filling  the  parking  lot  with  cars.  The 
situation  points  up  one  of  the  area's 
greatest  needs:  more  recreational  space 
Fortunately,  a  means  is  at  hand  to  meet 
this  need. 

I  am  sponsoring  legislation  to  create 
the  Lincoln  Homestead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  Coles  County.  It  would  be 
the  first  National  Park  SeiTice  facility 
in  Illinois,  the  land  of  Lincoln.  Most  of 
the  land  and  water  acreage  needed  will 
be  acquired  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
the  Lincoln  Reservoir  flood  control  proj- 
ect, now  in  the  preconstruction  planning 
stage. 

Historic  interest  and  natural  beauty 
combine  to  make  the  Charleston  vicinity 
an  ideal  location  for  a  recreational  haven 
designed  to  meet  the  leisure-time  needs 
of  the  25  million  people  who  live  withn 
250  miles  of  Coles  County. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  Mr.  Hollen  Hyndman's  column 
from  the   June   21.    1966.   issue   of   the 
Charleston  Courier-News  and  an  article 
by  Mr.  Ron  Kelly.  State  editor  of  the 
Decatur  Herald  and  Review,  from  the 
June  20,  1966,  issue  of  that  newspaper 
concerning  the  Father's  Day  ceremony 
at  Thomas  Lincoln's  grave: 
|Prom    the    Charleston    (111.)     Courier-News. 
June  21,  19661 
Dateline;  Charleston 
(By  Hollen  Hyndman.  Courier-News  eciitori 

Among  the  tourists  to  Llncolnland  during 
the  weekend  was  a  group  of  Girl  Scouts  from 
Fairbury.  Nebr.  They  came  to  Charleston 
through  Lee  York,  publicity  director  for  the 
Little  Theatre  at  Sullivan.  The  scouts  take 
an  annual  trip  and  decided  to  visit  Illinois 
and  learned  of  the  Moultrie  County  Theater. 
They  came  to  Sullivan  from  Springfield. 
attended  the  play  there  Friday  night,  star- 
ring TV's  Chester,  Dennis  Weaver,  and 
came  to  Charleston  the  next  day.  York  had 
phoned  that  the  girls  had  an  open  weekend 
and  thought  it  might  be  nice  if  they  could 
see  the  Uncolnla  of  Coles  County.  Bill 
Browning,  managing  secretary  of  the  Charles- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  notltled  ar.d 
he  Bet  up  a  tour  for  the  visitors 

Wllb  Walker's  Supermarket  was  set  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  three-vehicle  entour- 
age because  of  its  large  parking  lot  and  con- 
venient loaatlon  on  Lincoln  Street.  While  the 
glrU  awaited  departure  on  the  tour.  Joe  Eth- 
rldge  of  the  market,  served  as  host  in  provid- 
ing Cokes  and  potato  chips  to  the  visitors. 
Included  Ln  the  group  were  three  foreign 
students,  a  girl  from  Sweden,  one  from  Den- 
mark and  another  from  Germany. 

Their  first  stop  was  a  visit  to  the  Moore 
Home  and  the  girls  found  the  artifacts  there 
quite  interesting.  From  there  they  went  to 
Shiloh  Cemetery  to  see  Thomas  Lincoln's 
grave  and  visit  the  church  and  then  on  to 
Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Park.  Their  trip 
back  through  town  was  a  bit  dusty  as  the 
group  was  led  through  the  Embarras  River 
valley  past  Walker's  Ford,  across  Kickapoo 
Creek  and  to  WrlghtsvUle  Cxirve.  One  of 
their  leader's  commented  later  how  much  she 
enjoyed  the  hills  and  scenery  on  this  ride  and 
that  it  was  enjoyable  to  get  away  from  black- 
top roads  and  highways  for  a  abort  time. 


The  girls  also  vi.slted  the  Coles  County 
Courthouse  the  museum  that  is  underwiiy 
there  under  direction  of  the  chsimber's  tour- 
ism committee,  and  the  tunnel  connecting 
the  courthouse  and  county  Jail. 

Late  Saturday  aftermxni  the  girls  went  back 
to  Walker's  parking  lot  where  they  then 
paired  oil  with  Chr.rlost.  in-nrea  Girls  Scouts 
w^ho  housed  them  in  their  homes  for  the 
night  After  freshening  up  and  having  sup- 
per, the  group  then  gathered  at  the  home 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Harry  Shannon  for  a  party. 
The  next  morning  they  all  went  to  early 
church  and  left  Charleston,  bound  for  Peoria 
on  the  first  leg  of  their  trip  back  home. 

This  has  been  said  in  this  column  before 
but  it  bears  repeating — tourism  to  the  Lin- 
coln country  is  growing  larger  eivch  year, 
aiding  local  businesses  and  will  eventually 
lead  to  creation  of  businesses  oriented  mainly 
for  the  traveling  visitors. 

The  fruit  of  promoting  visitors  to  this  area 
appuently  is  paying  ofT  Sunday  afternoon 
following  the  placing  of  the  wre.ith  at  the 
gr.ive  of  Thomas  Lincoln  in  Shiloh  Cemetery, 
a  visit  w.is  made  to  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State 
P.irk.  The  place  was  jammed.  The  p.irklng 
lot  was  filled  with  cars,  all  the  picnic  tables 
were  in  use.  the  swings  and  other  playground 
Items  never  stopped  moving  and  nearly  20 
c.xrs  were  p-irked  on  the  grass,  under  trees 
and  in  various  locations  around  the  park. 
The  cabin  register  showed  people  had  visited 
the  park  from  many  states  and  communities 
within  a  few  days.  This  Is  Just  the  beginning 
of  tile  vacation  and  touring  se.ison  and 
visitations  should  grow  even  larger.  One 
look  at  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  Park  Sunday  and 
it  is  very  evident  that  this  area  needs  addi- 
tional park  and  recreation  space — and  needs 
it  right  away. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  action  can  be 
achieved  in  this  session  of  Congress  toward 
the  creation  of  the  n.itional  recreat.on  area 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lincoln  Reservoir. 
If  this  comes  about,  there  should  be  plenty 
of  space  for  all  t>T)es  of  recreation  and  for 
thousands  of  persons  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it. 


Historians  differ  on  v,hat  kind  of  man 
Thomas  Lincoln  w.is  anrf  what  his  Influence 
on   the   future   president   might   have    been 

Lincoln  described  his  father  to  a  friend 
two  years  after  Thomiis  Lincoln  died: 

"My  father  had  suffered  greatly  for  the 
want  of  an  education,  and  he  determined  at 
an  early  day  that  I  should  be  well  educated. 

"And  what  do  you  think  he  faid  his  Ideas 
of  a  g(j<id  education  were?  We  had  an  old 
dog-eared  arithmetic  in  our  house,  and 
Father  determine<l  that  sfiinehow.  or  some- 
how  else,  I  sliould  cipher  clear  through  that 
book." 

LKT    ADE     KKAD 

Lincoln'.';  stepmother,  Sitrah  Luii  oln.  who 
died  in  18G9  said  while  her  son  was  president 
that  Thoma.s  Lincoln  "never  made  Abe  quit 
reading  to  do  anything  if  he  could  avoid  it. 
He  would  do  it  him.'^elf  first." 

Abrahani  Lincoln  last  visited  his  father's 
grave  in  1861,  shortly  before  he  was  inau- 
gurated president. 

He  told  friends  that  he  would  like  to  place 
a  marker  on  the  grave.  But  events  in  Wash- 
ington occupied  his  time  and  he  never  got 
around  to  sending  the  $40  to  $60  the  stone 
would  have  cost. 

A  stone  was  later  erected  but  had  to  be 
replaced  In  1924  by  a  civic  organisation  after 
vandals  damaged  the  marker. 

Congressman  \Vn,LiAM  Springer,  R-Cham- 
palgn,  recently  introduced  in  Congre.ss  a  bill 
that  would  make  the  gravesites  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Lincoln  a  national  historic  land- 
mark. 

In  placing  the  wTeath.  inscribed  '  F.itlier.' 
commission  members  said  they  hoi)ed  to  m..ki' 
the  ceremony  an  annual  event. 


(From  the  Charleston  fill.)  Herald  &  Review] 

ABf  Lincoln's  Father:  Very  Ordinary  Man 

Honored 

(By  Ron  Kelly) 

A  sm  .11  group  of  historians,  state  legislators 
and  tourists  paused  Sunday  to  honor  a  "very 
ordinary  man'  whose  son  rose  from  the 
rugsed  praine  life  of  Illinois  to  become  the 
161'n  president. 

The  Illinois  Sesquicentennial  Commission 
placed  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a  quiet 
Father's  Day  ceremony  in  Shiloh  Cemetery 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Charleston. 

Dr.  Glen  H.  Seymour,  an  Eastern  Illinois 
University  history  professor  and  member  of 
the  commission,  described  Thomas  Lincoln 
as  a  "very  ordinary  man  "  who  "had  no  in- 
timation of  the  tremendous  destiny  that 
awaited  his  son." 

Seymour  told  the  40-plus  i>ersons  gathered 
In  the  rur.i!  cemetery  near  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 
State  Park  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Civil 
War  president,  "it  Is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper"  to  honor  the  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

HONOR    ALL    FATHERS 

"In  doing  so  we  honor  all  the  fathers  who 
have  prepared  the  generations  that  have  laid 
the  foundation  to  this  republic."  Seymour 
said. 

Thomas  Lincoln  an  uneducated  fiumer  and 
carpenter,  died  In  1851  in  his  nearby  log 
cabin  home,  10  years  bef  :>re  his  son  became 
president. 

Thomfls  Lincoln,  who  was  born  In  Ken- 
tucky in  1778  and  moved  to  Illinois  in  1830  at 
age  53.  is  buried  in  a  family  plot  shared  by 
hlfl  second  wife.  Sarah  Bu.'ih  Johnsrton 
Lincoln. 


Sixth  Anniversary  of  Somalia's 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  salute  the 
anniversary  of  Somalia's  independence 
on  this  forthcoming  July  1.  I  wi.sh 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  warm- 
est felicitatiohs  to  His  Excellency  Aden 
Abdullah  Osman,  President  of  the  So- 
malia Republic;  and  to  His  Excellency 
Ahmed  Mohamed  Adan,  Somalia'.^  Am- 
bas.sador  to  the  United  States. 

Six  years  ago,  on  July  1,  1960,  thi.s 
young  country  was  created  by  the  union 
of  the  former  Italian  and  British  Somali- 
land  territories.  In  spite  of  the  handi- 
caps of  two  different  colonial  systems, 
with  separate  development  patterns  in 
economics,  administration,  and  educa- 
tion. Somalia  has  given  the  world  abun- 
dant proof  of  its  strength  and  vitality. 

Its  preparations  for  independence  dur- 
ing the  decade  prior  to  1960  gradually 
introduced  the  country  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  self-government.  The  United 
Nations,  through  the  agency  of  Italy  as 
the  trustee  power,  set  the  pace  in  eco- 
nomic and  political  development.  The 
transition  to  independence  was  smooth 
and  without  violence — a  feature  which 
augured  well  for  the  remarkable  political 
stability  which  Somalia  has  enjoyed  since 
independence. 
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Such  political  stability  and  commit- 
ment to  democratic  ideals  has  deep  roots 
in  the  lilstory  and  tradition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Somalia.  From  an  early  age,  a 
.sen.^  of  political  awareness  and  respon- 
sibility is  built  into  the  Somali  charac- 
ter. So  strong  is  this  corrunitment  that 
the  political  crisis  of  1964 — of  a  nature 
which  would  have  imperiled  the  govern- 
ment in  any  country — was  successfully 
overcome. 

Alongside  this  record  of  magnificent 
achievement  in  the  political  sphere,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  economic  development. 
In  the  current  5-year  plan,  the  empha- 
sis has  been  laid  on  a  broad  policy  of 
agricultural  diversification  to  introduce 
new  cash  crops  and  imijvove  the  produc- 
tion of  staples. 

Industiy,  however,  has  been  by  no 
means  neglected.  A  fishing  fleet,  tuna- 
processing  plant,  sugar  refinei-y  and  im- 
pioved  port  facilities  are  some  of  the 
many  development  schemes  which  are 
underway  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
tr\'.  Somalia's  leaders  have  decided  that 
economic  advance  should  be  on  a  bal- 
anced front,  eschewing  the  short-term 
sensationalist  development.  The  wisdom 
of  their  choice  has  been  amply  vindicated 
by  the  substantial  economic  aid  made 
available  by  both  East  and  West,  without 
prejudice  to  Somalia's  rigid  policy  of 
nonalinement. 

In  her  commitment  to  political  democ- 
racy and  balanced  approach  to  economic 
development,  Somalia  stands  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  new  countries  of  Africa.  It 
is  to  be  sincei-ely  hoped  that  her  differ- 
ences with  her  near  neighbors  can  be 
amicably  settled.  Set  at  the  very  junc- 
tion of  Africa  and  Asia  In  the  historic 
Horn  of  Africa,  .she  has  much  to  offer 
to  these  areas  and  the  world. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  In  extending  our  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  Somalia  for  the  future 


A  Baccalaureate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  June 
at  Williams  College,  an  unusual  and  in- 
.spiring  baccalaureate  address  was  given 
by  retiring  Prof.  Donald  E.  Richmond. 
I  read  Professor  Riclimond's  address  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Berk.5hire  Eagle 
of  Friday.  June  17,  and  found  it  so  mean- 
ingful that  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  collca.gucs.    The  address  follows: 

A   BACCALAtRKATE:    WATERS  OUT  OF  THI.VE 

Own  Cistern 
(By  Donald  E.  Richmond) 

PROVERBS    S: 15-17 

Dri»k  waters  out  of  thine  own  cif:tcrn,  and 
running  natcrs  out  of  thine  own  ivell.  Let 
t'ly  fountains  be  di.spcr.icd  abroad,  and  the 
riicr.<!  of  icatcr  in  the  streets.  Let  them  be 
07i!ij  thine  own. 

The  purpose  of  a  baccalaureate  address  is 
to  give  sage  and  memorable  advice   to  the 


students  who  are  about  to  go  out  Into  the 
world.  It  is  a  httle  shocking  to  find  oneself 
in  the  position  of  giving  such  advice.  A  pro- 
fessor, especially  a  professor  of  mathematics, 
is  supposed  to  know  very  little  about  the 
wc-ld.  I  realize  of  course  that  I  have  reached 
the  .ige  when  wisdom  should  have  arrived  if 
It  is  ever  going  to.  When  I  was  your  age.  I 
siippos.^d  that  people  of  my  age  had  acquired 
ic.  But  li  wisdom  has  arrived,  it  c.vme  un- 
heralded. I:  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  when  I 
tiiink  of  some  of  my  contemporaries  that,  as 
we  say  in  mathpmntics.  age  is  not  a  sufficient 
condition  for  attaining  wisdom. 

A.  A  Milne  was  once  asked  by  an  aspiring 
young  author  for  his  advice  on"  how  to  suc- 
ceed. Millie  nni-wered.  "Never  take  anyone's 
advice."  .^fter  a  moment's  thought,  the 
y.jung  man  replied,  "But.  sir,  if  I  take  vour 
advice,  I  won't  take  it  and  If  I  do  not  take 
It.  I  will  be  taking  it."  A  pretty  paradox 
•which  Is  not  eatirely  Irrelevant  to  what  I 
wi.sh  to  say.  For  the  burden  of  my  remarks 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  advising  you  to 
learn  to  rely  on  your  own  judgment,  to  trust 
your  own  insights  and  not  to  believe  too 
much  in  what  other  people  say. 

There  will  be  some  of  you  whose  self- 
confidence  is  so  complete  that  no  such  en- 
couragement is  necessary.  For  you.  I  have 
very  111  tie  to  .<;ay,  except  that  I  think  that.  In 
spite  of  our  efforts,  you  are  very  poorly  pre- 
pared for  life  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century,  ■yoti  will  surely  encounter  situa- 
tions which  wil}.  cause  you  to  doubt  your 
own  Judgment^  If  you  have  had  no  prac- 
tice in  livingA'ith  this  doubt  and  acting  In 
spite  of  it,  you  will  find  It  difficult  indeed 
to  cope  with  the  consequences. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  those  of  you 
who  do  feel  some  doubt  about  your  future, 
who  at  times  are  overwhelmed  by  what  other 
people  seem  to  know  or  be  able  to  do,  and 
who  are  concerned  whether  you  will  be  able 
to  measure  up  to  the  challenges  vou  will 
meet. 

Many  years  ago.  I  read  a  passage  from 
William  James  which  made  a  profound  Im- 
pression upon  me.  Although  I  have  not 
looked  at  this  pas.sage  for  over  40  years.  I 
was  happy  to  discover  that  I  had  remem- 
bered it  correctly.  This  Is  what  James  savs: 
"Let  no  youth  have  any  anxiety  about  the 
upshot  of  his  education  whatever  the  line  of 
it  may  be.  If  he  keep  faithfully  busy  each 
hour  of  the  working  day,  he  may  safely  leave 
the  final  result  to  itself.  He  can  with  perfect 
certainty  count  on  waking  up  some  fine 
morning  to  find  himself  one  of  the  competent 
ones  of  his  generation.  In  whatever  pursuit 
he  may  have  singled  out.  Silently,  between 
all  the  details  of  his  business,  the  power  of 
judging  in  all  the  class  of  matter  wUl  have 
built  itself  within  him  as  a  possession  that 
will  never  pass  away."  James  italicized 
"power  of  judging"  and  this  is  Important. 
It  is  not  enough  to  keep  busy.  One  must 
bring  ones  judgment  to  bear  "on  what  one 
is  doing. 

James  spoke  these  words  In  1892.  No  one 
would  can  the  Gay  Nineties  an  age  of  anxiety. 
W.  H.  Auden  was  not  yet  born.  Yet  I  am 
sure  that  james  did  not  invent  the  anxieties 
of  the  young  people  he  addressed.  TTiey  were 
real.  Anxiety  is  and  always  has  been  a  fact 
of  life.  It  is  not  a  discovery  of  the  20th 
century.  It  is  true  that  we  live  In  an  age 
which  guts  us  unusually  good  reasons  to  he 
anxlou.s.  But  real  as  these  reasons  may  be, 
they  do  not  Justify  the  breast  beating  and 
existential  despair  so  fashionable  today.  For 
as  Bcrtrand  Russel!  once  said,  "If  contemnla- 
tion  of  the  universe  fills  one  with  despair,  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  think  of  something 
else."  There  are  urgent  problems  to  solve 
and  there  is  important  work  to  do.  We  are 
not  alone.  There  are  many  who  have  not 
had  our  privileges  who  need  our  help.  It 
behooves  each  of  us  to  make  his  contribu- 
tion. The  human  race  needs  otir  support 
and  deserves  it. 


My  high  bcho<>l  princip.U  used  to  say.  "Live 
your  life  so  that  when  it  Is  over,  no  one 
c.;m  say  that  you  were  bom  In  vain.  Tlie 
world  does  not  owe  you  a  living  'Vou  owe 
the  world  wh:it<?ver  you  fire  able  to  gn  e  " 
He  might  have  said  more  dramiitically.  '  .Ask 
not  what  tlie  world  can  do  for  voii.  Ask 
rather  what  you  can  do  for  Ule  worid  " 
.Similar  words  of  .another  schoolmasU;r 
found  immortality  in  a  well-known  Inaugural 
iLdciress. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  parallel,  this  Is 
an  old-fashioned  view.  Some  might  coll 
It  purilanica!.  But  it  mixkes  son.se.  Life 
IS  ;i  dangerous  experiment  and  the  himian 
adventure  is  a  precarious  one.  perhaps  never 
more  so  than  now.  The  success  of  this 
adventure  demands  the  best  efforts  of  us  all. 
The  challenge  h.as  never  been  more  urgent 
nor  more  exciting.  We  need  not  despair, 
but  we  should  not  become  too  relaxed 

I  would  urge  you  to  be  on  your  gu.ird 
against  becoming  too  comfortable,  either  In 
body  or  mind,  but  especially  In  mind.    Learn 

to  live  with  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety 

to  .iccept  it  .as  a  normal  part  of  life.  In- 
crease gradually  yoiu-  anxiety  tolerance,  by 
accepting  the  challenge  of  tasks  which  m.ake 
serious  demands  upon  you,  tasks  which 
fright^'n  you  a  bit.  Develop  the  ability  to 
exianme  experience  with  your  own  eyes  and 
do  not  accept  without  examination  what  you 
read  or  what  you  are  told.  You  will  be 
.-unsized  to  discover  how  little  real  thinking 
goes  on.  If  you  can  continue  to  tolerate 
the  tension  necessary  to  exajnine  an  Idea 
and  bring  your  own  judgment  to  bear  on 
it,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  unusual 
you  are.  But  a  word  of  caution.  Do  not  tell 
anyone  about  this  discovery.  In  fact,  it 
is  best  If  you  are  never  quite  sure  that  you 
have  made  the  discovery. 

One  reason  why  young  people  have  diffi- 
culty in  trusting  their  own  jiidgment  and 
insight  is  an  acute  awareness  of  their  own 
faults.  Each  of  us  is  like  a  person  wearing 
an  overcoat  with  a  torn  lining.  Of  course 
we  do  not  open  it  up  for  others  to  see.  But 
the  others  are  not  opening  theirs  either.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  everyone  has  a  torn 
lining.  This  Is,  I  believe,  what  the  theolo- 
gians call  the  human  condition.  It  Is  no 
cause  for  alarm.  There  Is  no  need  for  anxiety 
of  second  order.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  become 
anxious  about  one's  anxiety. 

What  makes  the  modem  world  so  difficult. 
In  addition  to  its  very  real  and  obvious 
dangers.  Is  the  fact  that  we  know  so  much. 
That  Is,  collectively  we  know  so  much.  In- 
dividually, we  know  very  little,  but  we  are 
uncomfortably  aware  of  great  areas  which 
we  understand  only  vaguely  or  not  at  aJL 
This  confu.s^s  us  and  Intlmldatee  us.  We 
are  tempted  to  accept  many  things  which 
we  do  not  really  believe  or  really  under- 
stand. We  are  impressed  by  the  authority 
of  someone  who  ought  to  know  and  we  are 
afraid  to  be  thought  ignorant.  But  one  must 
have  the  courage  to  be  Ignorant.  More  spe- 
cifically, we  must  have  the  courage  to  be 
Ignorant  about  things  which  are  unimpor- 
t;int  to  our  own  lives  as  we  see  them.  We 
.are  all  ignorant.  Surely  there  is  enough 
Ignorance  to  go  around. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  Ig- 
norance  is  not  a  virtue.  It  i.f  a  virtue  really 
to  know  those  things  which  are  Important  to 
one's  life.  It  is  a  virtue  to  tie  one's  knowl- 
edge and  one's  actions  into  a  meanint-lul 
pattern  This  gives  life  Integrity.  But  no 
one  Is  obligated  to  know  everything  or  to  l>e 
cood  at  everything.  To  carry  around  half- 
understood  and  haif-digesled  knowledge  is 
bnd  for  one's  mental  health,  eepeciallv  if  one 
tries  to  act  on  it—it  conftises  the  nervou.'-  sys- 
tem. If  on  top  of  this,  one  pret^ends  lo 
knowledge  one  does  not  possess,  he  Is  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  a  phoney— a  fate  to  b« 
avoided  at  all  costs. 

One  kind  of  knowledge  which  inof-t  of  us 
emphatically   do   not   need   to   have    is   psy- 
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chlatrlc  knowledge  It  is  good  that  such 
knowledge  exists.  But  there  Is  no  subject 
which  is  more  easily  half-understood  and 
half-digested.  The  fraction  half  Is  much  too 
generous.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
deeply  Interested  In  what  you  are  doing  and 
believe  in  it.  you  may  safely  leave  your  mind 
alone.  You  will  find  that  it  works  better  if 
you  do. 

One  final  remark  Fortunately  each  gen- 
eration must  learn  from  the  beginning;  No 
knowledge  is  inborn  If  the  new  generation 
Is  not  too  docile,  it  will  discover  that  its 
eiders  are  often  wrong  Beware  of  second- 
hand knowledge.  It  is  often  worse  th;m  no 
knowledge  at  all.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
authentic  Judgment  and  fresh  thinkine  of 
which  there  Is  all  too  little  Whitehead  has 
warned  us  against  inert  knowledge,  knowl- 
edge that  has  hardened  into  meanini^less 
routines.  Fresh  thoughts  all  too  soon  lose 
their  vitality.  This  is  what  I  call  the  second 
law  at  psychodynamic^ — thought  degenerates 
Into  routines.  Now  any  routine  can  ulti- 
mately be  programmed  on  a  machine  But 
Imagination  and  Judgment  will  never  become 
automated.  Imagination  and  Judgment  will 
never  become  obsolete.  Cultivate  them  and 
believe  In  yourselves.  Drink  water  from  thine 
own  well.  Have  no  fear  The  springs  are 
deep  and  there  will  be  enough  left  over  to  di.s- 
perse  abroad. 


JUnderpajTment    to    Agriculture    and 
Expansion  of  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carl  H 
Wilken.  of  Washington,  has  presented  a 
graphic  Illustration  of  the  relationship 
between  the  underpayment  to  American 
agriculture  and  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  public  and  private  debt. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me.  this  agricul- 
tural analyst  points  out  that  as  under- 
payments to  agriculture  increased,  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  the  debt  to  keep 
our  economy  operating.  He  warns  that 
unless  farm  prices  and  income  are  re- 
stored to  balance  with  wages  and  interest 
costs,  we  will  be  forced  into  economic 
collapse. 

I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Mr.  Wilkens  letter,  a  tabulation 
of  the  underpayment  to  agriculture  and 
debt  expansion  he  prepared,  and  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  earlier  this  year 
in  Farm  Tempo,  published  in  Marshall, 
Minn.: 

JCNE  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Harolj]  Giioes, 
House  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  DC. 

Deab  Congressman:  In  1946-1950  with 
90%  price  supports  for  farm  products,  we 
were  protecting  our  newly  earned  Income 
and  in  turn  the  national  income  to  operate 
a  solvent  economy. 

During  tills  five  year  pM'lod  the  gross  re- 
alized lann  income,  small  business  income, 
net  farm  Income,  oocporate  profits  after 
taxes  and  out  national  Income  were  In  the 
■ame  approzlinate  balance  as  existed  In  1929 
Just  prlicr  to  the  economic  collapse.  The  eco- 
noaUti  ooUapee  at  that  time  was  precipitated 


by  a  drop  of  54"*,  In  gross  farm  Income  which 
forced  a  reduction  of  54 ■;  in  our  national 
income  from   1929  to  1933. 

Since  1946-1950  farm  prices  and  in  turn 
gr<:i6S  farm  income  have  moved  downw;u-d  as 
compared  to  a  constant  rise  in  wages  and  in- 
terest components  of  our  national  income 

The  relative  drop  in  gross  farm  income 
created  an  oF>eratlng  loss  which  expanded 
vear  after  year  As  underpayments  to  agrl- 
cultiu-e  increased  the  amount  of  debt  expan- 
sion to  keep  our  economy  operating  and  off- 
set the  loss   increased 

You  will  find  enclosed  a  tabulation  of  the 
vuiderpayment  to  agriculture  and  the  debt 
exp.'.nsion  Summed  up  the  Uibulatlon  re- 
veals that  in  1951-1965  we  underpaid  agri- 
culture «421  billion  and  added  $884  billion  to 
the  gross  debt  from  the  end  of  1950  to  the 
end  of  i:t65  Gross  debt  is  all  Federal,  state, 
local  and  private  debt  as  listed  by  the  US. 
Department  of  Commerce.     • 

In  1950  the  gross  debt  totaled  *566.6  bil- 
lion. Yoa  will  ftnd  this  recorded  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Abstract  published  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment o^  Commerce  in  1965. 

The  survey  of  current  business  ptibllshed 
in  May  1966  by  the  US.  Department  of  Com- 
merce gives  the  total  at  the  end  of  1965  as 
*1  450  "  billion,  or  an  increase  of  S884  billion 
in  15  years 

In  1946  1950  we  had  an  average  debt  ex- 
pansion of  $20  billion  a  year  In  reconverting 
to  a  peace  time  economy  and  expanding  its 
growth  In  the  five  year  period  we  averaged 
a  surphLs  in  the  Federal,  state  and  local 
budgets 

The  extent  to  which  agriculture  was  un- 
derpaid is  revealed  by  the  figures  for  net 
farm  income  In  1946-50  the  net  farm  in- 
come averaged  $15  1  billion  out  of  a  national 
income  of  $222  4  billion  In  1966  it  will  be 
approximately  $15  1  billion  (Secretary  Free- 
man's estimate!  out  of  a  national  Income  of 
$590  billion  based  on  current  estimates  of 
gross  national  prtiduct. 

In  other  words  farm  operators  received 
nothing  in  1966  out  of  an  increase  of  $378 
billion  of  national  Income.  It's  the  greatest 
example  of  exploitation  of  agriculture  and 
rural  areas  in  world  history. 

Unless  farm  prices  and  income  are  restored 
to  balance  with  wai<es  and  Interest  costs  we 
will  eventually  be  fi.Tced  into  economic  col- 
lapse 

With  a  debt  expansion  of  $104  billion  in 
1965  we  cannot  continue  to  pyramid  the 
mortgage  against  our  economy  to  offset  the 
operating  loss  automatically  resulting  when 
we  permit  Lirm  prices  to  fall  below  100':  of 
parity  with  other  costs. 

I  am  enclosing  an  editorial  from  Farm 
Tempo  published  in  Marshall.  Minn  .  which 
sets  out  an  honest  parity  obtained  by  in- 
creasing 1946-1950  average  farm  prices  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  consumer  prices 
since  1946-1950  as  a  base  of  100 

You  will  note  that  an  honest  parity  for 
corn  is  $2  15  as  compared  to  $1  56  under  a 
revised  parity  which  is  completely  dishonest 
as  relat«d  to  facti  and  $1.15  to  the  farmer 
when  the  editorial  was  published  in  March. 

The  ditTerence  between  $2  15  and  $1,15  is 
$1.00  a  bushel  for  corn  Iowa,  the  State 
which  you  represent,  l.\s:  year  prixluced  ap- 
proximately 800.000.000  bushels  of  corn. 
With  an  underpayment  of  $1.00  a  bushel 
Iowa  farmers  and  the  State  of  Iowa  were 
short  $800,000,000  on  this  one  crop. 

The  shortage  of  the  12  Central  Midwest- 
em  States  in  1964  due  to  low  farm  prices 
was  $33  billion.  Iowa's  share  was  $2  8  billion. 
The  12  states  produce  43 ''r  of  all  farm 
production  in  the  United  States  You  have 
my  jsermlssion  to  use  this  letter  and  the 
tabulation  of  underpayment  as  compared  to 
debt  expansion  In  any  way  you  see  fit.  You 
can  also  use  the  table  of  relative  farm  pricee 
for  a  list  of  crops  comparing  an  honest  parity 


with  the  revised  parity  and  actual  prices  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  H,  Wilken.  .Analyst 

Dfbt  Exp.^n.-^ion  REQriRKD  To  Offset  Opbrat- 

I,NG  Loss  FOR  THE  ECONOMY  RESLT-TING  FROM 

UNDERP.WMENT  to  AORICt"!  Tl  re  in    I,)  yF\R  = 

(Prepared  by  Car!  H    Wilksn.  an.ilyst) 
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Total  undcrpaj-ment  1951-1965  wa.s  $421 
billion  and  tot,al  debt  expansion  from  the 
end  of  1950  to  1965  was  $884  billion  or  an 
average  of  $2.10  of  debt  expansion  for  each 
dollar  of  underpayment. 

In  spite  of  the  use  of  $884  billion  of  debt 
expansion  in  1951-1965.  the  income  of  the 
United  Stat.cs  was  short  $640  billion  in  ratio 
to  wages  and  interest.  Most  of  this  shortage 
was  absorbed  by  private  enterprise  in  terms 
of  net  farm  income,  small  business  income 
and  corporate  profits  after  taxes. 

In  1946-1950  gross  farm  income  (gross 
realized )  income  of  private  enterprise  and 
wages  and  Interest  components  of  the 
national  income  were  in  approximately  the 
same  balance  as  in  1929  prior  to  the  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties  In  terms  of  parity 
income  in  1965  gross  farm  Income  was  ap- 
proximately 50':  and  the  income  of  private 
enterprise  was  58'"  of  1946-1950  balance  with 
wages  and  Interest.  1965  the  underpayment 
reached  a  high  of  $52  billion  and  debt  expan- 
sion a  high  of  $104  billion. 

I  From  Farm  Tempo.  Marshall.  Mmii  .  M.irch 

196G1 

Honest  Parity  Shows  Hoes  .Still  .\rf  Below 

1(X)  Percent  Level 

According  to  the  Prairie  Farmer  (February 
19,  1966)  the  American  hog  producer  received 
22  per  cent  more  than  a  fair  price  lor  the 
hogs  he  sold  In  February.  Prairie  Farmer 
reported  that  nogs  were  122  per  cent  of 
parity. 

What  Prairie  Farmer  didn't  point  out  is 
that  the  parity  formula  they  used  to  arrive 
at  this  conclusion  is  different  from  the  orig- 
inal or  "fair"  parity.  Some  farmers  know 
that  "modern  parity,"  like  the  old,  gray  mare, 
ain't  what  she  used  to  be.  All  farm  editors 
and  farm  economists  should  know  if  they 
don't.  It  is  an  interesting  story  of  a  planned 
and,  apparently,  successful  plot  to  destroy 
the  farmers  sense  of  measurement. 

Back  In  1954  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture completed  a  study  of  the  farmer's 
cost  of  production.  It  was  decided  that  since 
the  farmer  had  become  so  efficient,  the  yard- 
stick by  which  farm  Income  is  measured 
should  be  changed.  Farmers'  costs  of  pro- 
ducing beef  were  upgraded,  hog  costs  were 
down  etc.,  etc. 

When  the  new  parity  formula  was  an- 
nounced It  showed  that  all  of  the  re-weighted 
factors  that  go  Into  parity  had  redticed  parity 
by  20  per  cent.  This  was  done  arbitrarily. 
You  might  ask,  "Yes,  but  what  difference 
does  it  make?" 

It  makes  this  difference : 

Prairie  Furmer  magazine  was  able  to  say 
in  February  1966  that  farmers  were  receiving 
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more  than  a  fair  price  for  hogs  ...  22  per 
C(?n^  more,  in  fact.  People  read  and  believe 
"~"-ttris.  particularly  If  they  don't  know  that  the 
new  parity  formula  wvis  rigged  to  offset  In- 
creivsed  farm  efficiency.  This  has  happened 
not  onc^-.  but  twice. 

Smr-e  1954  the  parity  formula  has  been  re- 
duced by  10  per  cent  more,  so  the  present 
day  (or  rigged)  parity  is  30  per  cent  below 
the  one  that  was  used  for  so  many  years. 

Under  the  original  parity  formula,  which 
was  based  on  tlie  1910-14  period  when  the 
American  economy  was  in  near  perfect  bal- 
ance, parity  for  hogs  would  be  $32.20  today. 
So  rather  than  farmers  receiving  22  per  cent 
more  than  a  fair  price,  farmers  are  selling 
hogs  at  a  price  below  parity  ...  or  a  fair 
price. 

The  point  is  tliis: 

If  tJie  goverumei.t  and  private  economists 
are  going  to  use  yardsticks,  they  should  be 
fair  and  consistent.  John  A.  Sclmittker,  an 
afsistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ad- 
mitted in  a  letter  to  Cong.  H.  R.  Gross  of  iowa 
that  the  parity  price  for  com  had  been  re- 
duced from  $2.04  to  $1  55  per  bushel.  This 
v,:is  done  arbitrarily  .  .  .  with  one  stroke  of 
a  pencil. 

At  the  same  time  the  yardstick  which  Is 
us-ed  to  mca.sure  the  economic  status  of  labor 
.'.nd  indu.'stry  has  not  been  changed.  Dur- 
ing the  1946-1950  period  the  average  indus- 
trial w.ige  was  $1.33  per  hour.  This  has 
moved  up  to  $2  64. 

Carl  Wilken,  a  noted  Washington  analyst, 
points  out  tliat  au  hour  of  work  today  can 
jiay  $2.15  for  corn  and  buy  40  per  cent  more 
corn  than  in  1946-1950. 

Fanners  have  short  memories.  Many  prob- 
,Tbly  have  forgotten  that  they  averaged  $1.42 
per  bushel  for  corn  for  the  10  year  period 
1943-1952  under  the  90  per  cent  price  sup- 
port law.  Many  have  forgotten  that  they 
.ivcraped  $154  per  bushel  for  corn  in  the 
1946-1950  period  and  that  as  late  as  1951  the 
price  actually  averaged  $1.66  per  bushel. 

If  the  farmers'  memories  are  short  and 
they  are  confused  it  is  not  strange.  Such 
things  as  rigging  the  parity  formula  confuse 
issues,  making  it  easier  to  lead  the  farmer 
'oy  the  nose  to  his  financial  ruin. 

Because  it  is  so  interesting,  we  have  dug  up 
the  figures  to  show  the  present  prices  of  a 
few  farm  commodities,  the  prices  farmers 
siioiiid  receive  under  the  modern  or  "rigged" 
p.inty  and  the  prices  farmers  should  receive 
under  the  original  or  "honest"  parity.  Here 
they  are: 
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Even  with  the  advanced  livestock  prices, 
farmers  still  were  being  shortchiuiged  $ici 
on  every  200-pound  hog  and  $140  on  every' 
1  000-pound  steer  diu-lng  February  1966. 

The  alarming  thing  about  all  of  this  Is 
that  producers  and  consumers  alike  are 
being  told  how  well  off  the  farmer  Is  today 
with  his  Increased  livestock  prices.  Some 
l.mdgrant  college  economists  talk  about  "rec- 
ord Income"  for  farmers.  Btit  this  la  not 
true  and  Farm  Tempo  US.A.  believes  the 
record  should  be  set  straight  ,  .  .  beginning 
with  a  report  on  how  parity  has  been 
"rigged." 


OP    AL.^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Jnne  29.  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  your  attention  to  a  report 
from  the  general  president  of  the  Uiilted 
Association  of  Journeymen  and  Appren- 
tices of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry.  Mr.  Peter  T.  Schoemarui, 
which  he  made  in  the  June  1966  issue  of 
the  United  Association  Journal,  under 
the  title  "The  National  Building  Code- 
Destroyer  of  Crafts?" 

Mr,  Schoemann  has  presented  some 
most  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  the  revision  of  tlie  National  Plumbing 
Code,  I  would  like  to  quote  some  ex- 
cerpts fi'om  this  report  for  my  dustin- 
pui.shcd  colleagues  in  the  House: 
National  Plumbing  Code 

Section  127  of  the  United  Association  Con- 
stitution long  ago  put  our  local  unions  In 
the  business  of  giving  close  attention  to  the 
kinds  of  piping  they  install.  It  Is  simply  not 
true  that  we  were  ever  willing  to  Install  any- 
thing the  contractor  might  hand  us,  and  we 
would  be  disloyal  to  otu-  calling  If  we  were. 
Health  and  sanitation  are  the  plumbers' 
reason  for  being,  and  the  whole  burden  can- 
not be  passed  on  to  the  contractor  or  the 
manufacturer  or  Uie  wholesaler.  Our  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  aim  and  ideal 
of  each  local  union  Is  to  provide  nothing 
less  than  "perfect  sanitation"  In  Its  own 
community. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Issue  has  been  left 
up  to  each  icx'al  union,  and  the  United 
Association  has  tended  to  stay  out  of  the 
picture.  This  Is  true  even  of  the  various 
"uniform"  or  "national"  plumbing  codes 
which  have  been  with  us  at  least  since  1924. 
It  now  appears  that  the  old  policy  vrtll 
have  to  be  re-examined.  The  code  question 
will  no  longer  be  a  matter  for  local  union 
determination  if  we  sit  idly  by  and  allow  a 
federally-enforced  National  Plumbing  Code 
to  take  effect. 

The  federal  government  has  been  In  and 
out  of  the  National  Plumbing  Code  picture 
for  many  yeiu-s.  At  the  present  time,  there 
is  a  National  Plumbing  Code  published  by 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers in  1955,  and  dubbed  "authoritative" 
by  the  American  Standards  Association.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  "proposed  revision"  of  the 
1955  code  was  published  In  September  1962 
by  the  Public  Health  Service,  a  federal  agen- 
cy within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare.  The  "proposed  re- 
vision" is  itself  a  code.  And  so  we  have  the 
curious  situation  In  which  a  "proposed  revi- 
sion" carries  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
United  States  government,  whereas  the 
thing  to  be  revised  does  not.  and  the  revision 
Itself  has  not  yet  appeared. 

If  all  this  sounds  a  little  confusing  it  Is 
because  the  fr.<imework  for  revising  the  Code 
Is  in  fact  confusing,  even  to  some  who  have 
been  very  close  to  the  work  of  revision  A 
vote  on  the  proposed  revision  is  right  now 
being  taken  among  members  of  the  A40  sec- 
tional committee  of  the  American  Standards 
Association,  On  the  other  hand,  the  taak 
force  for  accomplishing  this  revision  was  a 
public  body  known  as  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Technical  Committee  on  Plumbing  Stand- 


-Destroyerof  ^'^  To  cloud  the  whole  picture  even  fur- 
ther, it  seems  that  the  two  oomnuttees  axe 
jiLst  about  the  same  people  wearing  ditTc^ent 
hats. 

Both  committees  are  made  up  of  industry 
representatives  from  such  disinterested  and 
nonfinancial  institutions  as  the  National  .'\s- 
sociatiou  of  Home  Builders,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Piumbing-Heatmg-Cooling  Con- 
tractors, and  trade  associations  representing 
the  produrers  of  various  kinds  of  pipe.  What 
this  means  m  effect  is  that  just  about  every- 
body is  voting  either  for  his  own  product  or 
atrainsi  someone  else's,  and  in  anv  c.t^c  ac- 
cording to  the  side  his  bread  is  buttered  on. 
The  United  .'Association  has  had  voice  but  no 
vote  in  these  committees  for  years,  and 
maybe  it  is  just  as  well  when  v..)u"  Icar.-i  iiow 
the  voting  takes  pl.ace. 

rniERAL  NON -politics 
By  the  way,  one  of  the  big  arguments  used 
by  those  who  favor  the  national  building  or 
plumbing  code  is  that  codes  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  arena  of  dirty,  grubby,  paj - 
off-ridden  old  local  politics,  and  placed  in- 
stead at  the  level  of  nice,  clean,  public-spir- 
ited, federal  non-politics. 

Well.  Just  recently  we  had  an  ex.amp'.e  "f 
nice,  clean,  public-spirited,  federal  non- 
politics  in  connection  with  the  revision  of 
the  NatioiuU  Plumbing  Code.  Tlie  incideni 
happens  to  concern  the  approval  of  plastic 
pipe  in  the  Code.  The  material  Is  not  what 
matters,  but  rather  the  methiid  of  the  ac- 
ceptance. 

A  meeting  of  the  ASA  sectional  committee 
was  called  for  last  April  28  by  its  secreUry 
who  is  an  official  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, to  consider  the  appendices  of  the  pr.>- 
posed  revision.  At  a  late  hour  during  this 
meeting,  after  several  members  had  left,  au 
industry  representative  moved  to  approve 
ABS  and  PVC  plastic  pipe  for  the  drain,  waste 
and  vent  system— a  question  occurring  not 
In  the  appendices,  but  In  chapter  3  of  the 
Code.  Well,  plastic  pipe  and  its  enemies  must 
have  been  about  equally  represented,  because 
the  motion  was  lost  in  a  7-7  tie  vote.  The 
secretary  of  the  committee  did  what  a  gocKi 
public  servant  should  and  refrained  from 
voting  in  the  contest  between  compeuiig 
commercial  intercjsts. 

That  would  have  been  the  end  of  plastic 
pipe  in  the  revised  National  Plumbing  Code, 
except  that  our  same  public  servant  now 
moved  to  approve  ABS  and  PVC  plasUc  pipe 
for  water  distribution  and  drainage  (plus 
polyethylene  pipe  for  water  distribution)  in 
one-  and  two-family  dwelllngB  only.  At  this 
point,  a  competitor  of  plastic  pipe  took  the 
floor  to  explain  his  vote.  He  said  that  since 
plastic  pipe  does  not  compete  with  his  own 
kind  of  pipe  on  one-  and  two-famUy  dwell- 
ings, he  was  changing  his  vote  from  "no"  Ut 
"aye."  That  made  it  8-6  in  favor  of  plastic 
pipe.  The  public  member  could  now  cast  his 
vote  without  affecting  the  outcome,  which  he 
did,  so  the  resiUt  was  a  handy  9-6  for  the 
qualified  approval  of  plastic  pipe 

The  representative  of  Uie  National  A.s^o- 
ciaiion  of  Plumbing-Heating-Cooling  Con- 
tractors (PHCC)  objected  strenuously  on  tie 
ground  that  too  many  favorable  votes  were 
ciiit  by  n, embers  from  the  plastic  pipe  in- 
dustry. Plastic  pipe  had  three  votes;  each 
competing  matenal  had  only  one.  It  was  n  > 
use.  rhe  plastic  pipe  approval  went  into  the 
revision,  and  linal  approval  became  subject, 
to  a  mail  ballot  to  be  taken  in  the  near 
future. 

This  mail  ballot  is  itself  rather  curious. 
Each  committee  member  casts  a  separate  vote 
on  the  approval  of  each  chapter  in  the  code 
and  the  appendices.  If  he  votes  for  approval, 
he  need  not  explain  his  vote.  If  he  votes 
against  approval,  he  must  give  his  reasons. 
Votes  then  are  not  merely  counted:  they  are 
examined  along  with  accompanying  reasons 
so  that  out  of  all  this  procedure.  Industry 
consensus  might  be  acliieved.     It  Is  not  en- 
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tlrely  clear  to  us  who  achieves  the  consensus, 
or  who  decides  when  it  has  been  achieved,  or 
why. 

There  were  reports  that  three  competitors 
of  plastic  pipe  were  absent  from  the  April  28 
meeting  because  the  meeting  notice  recited 
that  only  the  appendices  would  be  considered. 
Had  they  been  present,  plastic  pipe  would 
not  have  been  approved. 

What  is  of  moment  to  us  Is  not  whether 
plastic  pipe  was  approved  or  not.  but  the 
very  suspicious  looking  method  by  which  all 
this  was  done.  If  this  Code  Is  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  federal  agency,  which  it  does;  if 
it  Is  to  represent  something  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  general  welfare;  then  we  do 
not  think  plastic  pl{>e  should  be  privileged 
to  vote  for  Itself  or  that  Its  competitors 
should  be  privileged  to  vote  against  it;  and 
most  of  all,  we  do  not  think  a  federal  agency 
representative  should  be  permitted  to  use  his 
parliamentary  skills  so  definitively  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  one  commercial  Interest  and  the 
disadvantage  of  competing  interests. 

We  would  hate  to  see  a  Code  arrived  at 
by  such  methods  become  part  of  a  national 
toullding  code  some  two  or  three  years  hence, 
and  the  whole  then  enforced  on  unsuspecting 
■tatee  and  commnultles  through  the  use  of 
all  the  powers  at  the  disposal  of  the  federal 
govemment. 

HOT  AGAINST   PRIVATE   INDUSTRY   CODES 

This  U  not  to  take  opposition  with  all 
model  or  uniform  codes.  It  is  only  to  be 
ezp«oted  that  private  industry  Itself  will 
take  the  Initiative  in  developing  such  codes. 
The  practice  has  been  going  on  in  the  plumb- 
ing Industry  at  least  since  1924.  After  all, 
Anyone  can  write  his  own  "model"  or  "uni- 
form" or  "standard"  or  "national"  code,  and 
he  can  write  It  so  that  it  contains  approval 
of  his  own  building  material.  Until  now. 
the  trick  has  been  to  get  such  a  code,  once 
developed,  adopted  and  made  the  law  In 
each  code  jurisdiction.  We  think  that  those 
who  want  to  promote  their  own  national 
or  uniform  or  whatever  code  should  still 
bear  this  burden. 

CONCLUSION 

With  the  deadline  nearlng  for  final  ap- 
proval of  the  new  "authoritative"  National 
Plumbing  Code,  it  is  an  opportune  time  for 
the  Public  Health  Service  or  other  com- 
petent authority  to  undertake  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  voting  procedures  and 
the  strange,  interlocking  by-play  between 
public  and  private  interests  by  which  the 
Code  was  developed.  This  should  be  done 
before  the  Code  is  published  as  a  govern- 
ment docvmient  or  represented  as  the  work- 
product  of  a  Public  Health  Service  Tech- 
nical Committee.  The  res\ilt  may  be  some- 
thing which  taxpayers  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  finance. 


Architect    of    Italian    Unity: 
Garibaldi 


Giuseppe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mon- 
day, Jiily  4,  marks  the  190th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  famous  date  also 
marks  the  159th  anniversary  of  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi's  birth.  It  is  not  merely  co- 
incidental, but  especially  significant,  that 
this  great  Italian  patriot  and  guerrilla 
leader  of  the  Blsorgimento  was  bom  on 


our  Independence  Day,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  great  architects  of  Italian  unity 
and  Independence. 

Garibaldi  was  bom  in  a  small  cottage 
by  the  sea  in  Nice,  the  son  of  a  humble 
fisherman  and  a  devoutly  religious 
mother.  At  the  age  of  13,  he  went  to 
sea.  and  spent  several  years  as  a  mer- 
chant seaman  in  the  ca-sierii  Mediter- 
ranean and  Black  Sea  area.  Then,  the 
tuminsc  point  in  his  life  came,  for  he  met 
Giuseppe  Mazzini.  chief  of  the  Italian 
nationahst.s  and  joined  Mazzini's  revolu- 
tionai-y  organization,  Giovine  Italia — 
Youny  Italy. 

From  the  time  hf-  \va->  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  Italian  unity.  Garibaldi,  with  his 
chai-acteristic  wholeheartt'd  devotion, 
offered  his  sword  and  his  life  to  his  coun- 
try, and  became  an  instrumental  figure 
in  the  fight  for  liberation.  His  courage 
and  bi-aveiT  knew  no  bounds,  for  he 
possessed  that  quality  which  is  rare  in 
even  the  greatest  of  men:  the  complete 
absence  of  fear. 

Because  of  a  revolutionary  plot  that 
was  prematurely  discovered.  Garibaldi 
was  forced  to  flee  and  eventually 
reached  South  America.  Hls  exploits 
there  earned  him  both  the  fear  and  the 
respect  of  his  contemporaries.  He  soon 
became  known  as  "El  Diablo"  and  news 
of  his  achievements  were  widely  circu- 
lated both  in  Italian  and  En.t;lb;h  news- 
papers. When  Garibaldi  finally  returned 
to  Italy  m  1848,  he  was  already  regarded 
as  a  hero  and  a  master  of  gueiTilla  war- 
fare. His  reputation  had  been  firmly 
establLshed.  and  men  and  boys  alike,  in- 
spired by  the  romantic  and  legendar>' 
figure  of  the  great  Gt'neral  Garibaldi, 
flocked  to  his  side  to  help  in  the  fight  to 
free  Italy  from  foreign  domination. 

Garibaldis  volunteers  all  wore  red 
shirts,  as  did  Garibaldi,  to  indicate  their 
loyalty  to  him.  This  cu.stom  began  in 
Montevideo,  when  Garibaldi  bought  a 
large  supply  of  red  shirts  for  him.self  and 
his  legionnaires  from  merchants  who 
were  overstocked  and  willing  to  .sell  them 
reasonably.  The  red  shirts  soon  became 
the  official  uniform  of  Garibaldi's  volun- 
teers and  his  legion  came  to  be  known  as 
the  "Redshirts."  Even  private  citizens 
began  to  wear  red  shirts  to  indicate  their 
loyalty  to  Garibaldi  and  their  sympathy 
for  the  cause  of  liberation. 

Garibaldi  was  the  most  prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  defense  of  Rome  in  1849.  His 
bravei-y  and  tenacity,  in  spite  of  the 
overwhelming  odds  presented  by  the 
annies  of  France,  Austria.  Spain,  and 
Naples,  which  pursued  him  even  after 
Rome  fell,  proved  to  the  world  that  the 
Italians  remained  unshaken  In  their  de- 
termination to  fight  for  national  free- 
dom. 

Garibaldi,  because  of  his  skill  as  a  gen- 
eral, his  e.xtraordinary  personal  courage, 
and  his  complete  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  very 
embodiment  of  Italian  national  spirit. 
Without  Garibaldi's  inspiration,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  Italian  national  move- 
ment would  have  gained  the  cohesiveness 
that  it  did  under  his  impressive  leader- 
ship. 

The  greatest  event  in  Garibaldi's  ca- 
reer came  when,  with  his  "Thousand 
Redshirts,"    he    conquered    Sicily    and 


Naples  In  the  name  of  King  'Victor  Em- 
manuel, and  this  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Slciles  was  added  to  the  territories 
of  the  tinified  Italy  that  was  gradually 
taking  shape. 

For  his  achievements  Garibaldi  ac- 
cepted no  reward  and  was  completely 
disinterested  in  power  for  himself.  Un- 
affected humility  and  complete  selfless- 
ness, in  addition  to  his  prowess  as  a  sol- 
dier, made  him  even  more  popular  with 
the  people.  He  was  their  hero,  and  when 
he  visited  England  in  1864,  over  a  mil- 
lion working  people  turned  out  to  greet 
him  with  a  tumultuous  and  unparalleled 
welcome.  They  filled  the  windows  and 
the  roofs,  they  sang  and  clapped,  shouted 
and  cheered.  The  e.Kcitcment  lasted 
until  he  completed  his  visit  and  rtturncd 
to  Italy. 

Garibaldi  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  quietly  on  the  island  of  Caprera  and 
died  in  1882.  It  is  evident  that  without 
his  inspired  leadership,  Italian  unifica- 
tion would  have  been  long  delayed. 

Appropriately,  therefore,  on  July  4. 
Independence  Day.  we  pause  also  to  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  of  Garibaldi's 
birth.  History  has  delegated  a  special 
place  to  this  noble  patriot  who  dedicated 
his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  his  beloved 
Italy. 


Burundi  National  Holiday 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  4  years 
ago,  on  July  1,  1962,  the  kingdom  of 
Bunmdi  became  a  fully  independent 
member  of  the  international  community. 
We  wish  to  join  with  the  people  of 
Burundi  in  celebrating  this  happy  anni- 
versary, and  to  extend  warme.st  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency  Mwambutsa  IV. 
Mwami  of  Burundi;  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Francois  Kisickurume.  Charge 
d'AfTaires.  a.i.,  from  Burundi  to  the 
United  States. 

Lying  as  it  does  in  the  very  heartland 
of  Africa,  Buiomdi  was  one  of  the  very 
last  areas  to  come  under  European  in- 
fluence. Not  until  1885  did  the  Germans 
extend  their  sphere  of  influence  over  the 
area.  They  were  replaced  after  1916  by 
the  Belgians  as  the  mandatory  power, 
under  both  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations. 

Under  both  these  regimes,  the  essential 
features  of  Burundian  society  were  for- 
tunately not  destroyed.  Indeed  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  strength  and  vigor  of  that 
society  that  Its  institutions  and  spirit 
carried  the  country  through  to  independ- 
ence. This  was  achieved  peacefully 
and  without  upheaval — the  whole  people 
uniting  in  their  demand  to  be  allowed  to 
decide  their  own  destiny. 

Burundi  has  made  a  determined  attack 
on  the  many  problems  that  face  it.  As 
a  small,  densely  populated  coimtry  with 
few  natural  resources  and  a  population 
growth  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum,  one 


of  the  most  pressing  problems  is  that  of 
the  economy.  Coordinated  efforts  to  im- 
prove this  have  been  begun  mider  a  com- 
prehensive development  plan  drawn  up 
with  the  help  of  the  United  Nations. 
Agriculture  has  first  priority,  with  efforts 
to  diversify  and  Improve  the  export  of 
cash  crops.  Industrial  development  Is 
also  going  fonvard  with,  for  example,  the 
setting  up  of  a  textile  factory. 

Success  for  this  plan  depends  very 
largely  vn  the  financial  contributions  of 
out.side  countries.  Yet,  Burundi  has 
clearly  demonstrated  by  its  expulsion  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  in  1965  that  it 
will  brook  no  interference  in  its  internal 
affairs  as  a  price  for  this  aid.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  West  wiU  help  this 
courageous  young  country. 

Progress  in  other  fields  has  not  been 
neglected.  The  very  rapid  poptilation 
increase  is  in  many  ways  a  tribute  to 
the  great  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  the  provision  of  health  and  welfare 
services.  Education  is  now  free  for  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16 
and  the  provision  for  university  and 
technical  education  is  growing  all  the 
time. 

In  all  these  efforts  It  is  encouraging 
to  see  the  important  role  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies. 
Burundi  joined  the  U.N.  in  September 
1962,  and  has  always  played  a  full  and 
responsible  role  in  that  body's  affairs. 

No  one  wiU  claim  that  the  road  ahead 
for  tile  kingdom  of  Burundi  wiU  not  be 
a  hard  and  difQcult  oney^et  the  record 
of  this  young  state  la^certalnly  an  en- 
couraging one.  Great  steps  forward  have 
been  made  in  the  short  space  of  4  years. 
We  can  be  sure  that  this  progress  will 
be  continued. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  extending  our  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  to  Burimdi  for  the  future. 
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David  E.  Bell  Resigns 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF    TENNE3SEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr,  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  learned  of  the  resignation  of  David 
E.  Bell  as  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  In  my 
brief  term  In  Washington,  I  have  found 
David  Bell  to  be  one  of  the  most  compe- 
tent men  serving  our  Govemment.  Un- 
der his  guiding  hand  an  agency  which 
had  many  hostile  critics  has  been  trans- 
formed into  one  of  the  show  pieces  of 
American  diplomacy.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

The  results  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
often  seem  as  remote  as  the  faraway 
places  which  receive  our  assistance. 
Sometimes  we  are  not  aware  of  the  mag- 
nificent jj>b  that  has  been  done  by  this 
Agency,  under  Mr.  Bell's  excellent  guid- 
ance. However,  I  would  Uke  to  caU  to 
your  attention  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Associate  Director  of  U.S.  AID  in  Brazil 


and  the  former  mayor  of  Natal  in  north- 
east Brazil.  Here  overwhelming  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  lade  of 
trained  manpower  are  among  the  most 
critical  in  Latin  America. 

Mayor  Rebello's  letter  relates  how 
with  U.S.  assistance  the  people  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte  pooled  their  energies 
to  increase  the  opportimltles  in  their  own 
communities.  The  restilt  was  a  success- 
ful municipal  reform  in  the  city  of  Natal 
and  an  effective  food-work  program  in 
the  state  which  "feeds  and  revlt-alizes  our 
humble  people,  showing  our  people  the 
road  toward  turning  our  potentiality 
into  £w:complishments." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rewarding  letter— 
which  is  really  a  letter  to  the  American 
people— makes  one  proud  of  the  work  of 
the  aid  program  and  grateful  that  this 
counti-y's  abundance  can  be  shared 

The  letter  follows: 
Dr.  DONOR  Lion, 
Director  of  USAID  NE, 
Recife,  Pernambuco. 

Dr.  Donor  Lion:  Due  to  travel  and  health 
reasons  I  could  not  write  before,  as  I  always 
wished,  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  provided  by  StTDENE  USAID/ 
NE  to  OUT  administration  at  the  City  Hall  of 
Natal,  from  AprU,  1964  through  January 
1966.  ^ 

First,  upon  taking  office  of  our,  at  that 
time  chaotic  City  Hall.  I  made  an  appeal  to 
SUDENE  to  assist  us.  mainly  In  Identifying 
the  minimum  needs  of  Natal  city  and  Its 
bureaucratic  machinery.  Following  General 
Sampalo's  advice,  then  Superintendent  of 
SUDENE,  I  also  made  an  appeal  to  USAID/ 
NE  through  Its  Acting  Director  Mr.  John 
Dleffenderfer. 

With  the  assistance  of  technicians  from 
both  official  planning  agencies  and  from  oth- 
ers, contracted  with  the  Cr$l 00.000.000  grant 
made  by  USAID/NE,  we  were  enabled  to  re- 
organize City  Hall's  bureaucratic  framework 
and  services.  The  reports  and  work  papers, 
produced  by  IBAM  (Brazilian  Institute  of 
Municipal  Administration)  and  by  COE  (En- 
terprise Organizing  Company)  as  well  as 
representatives  from  SUDENE  and  USAID.' 
NE  which,  during  our  22-month  administra- 
tion, assisted  in  the  work  of  putting  into 
effect  OUT  Administrative  Reform,  prove  the 
high  output  achieved. 

In  this  manner,  the  Agreement  signed  be- 
tween the  Natal  City  Hall  (NCH)  and 
SUDENE  USAD/NE  was  really  a  great  success 
thanks  to  the  competence  of  the  technicians 
engaged  and  to  the  enthusiasm  of  municipal 
employees.  The  results  obtained  encouraged 
the  reorganization  and  expansion  of  services 
of  Northeast  mimlclpalltles. 

Within  the  last  three  months  of  our  ad- 
ministration, we  benefitted  from  another  In- 
centive of  high  value,  through  the  agreement 
sitnied  by  the  State  Government  of  Bio 
Grande  do  Norte  with  Food  for  Peace,  which 
made  possible  the  utilization  of  food  In  our 
"Work  Fronts",  a  pioneer  action  In  our  State. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  potentiality 
of  this  tj-pe  of  incentive,  an  assistance  which 
afforded  us  an  enormous  capacity  to  use 
more  fully  our  cruzeiros,  with  the  supplemen- 
tation of  27  tons  of  Bulgur;  20  tons  of  Wheat 
flour;  30  tons  of  Com  Meal;  15  tons  of  Vege- 
t.able  Oil;  and  8  tons  of  rolled  wheat  We 
started  employing  1,300  men  for  extra  work 
of  garbage  collection  and  general  cJeanlng 
of  the  city;  acceleration  of  construction  work 
of  the  Beltway;  Agreements  with  various  So- 
cial Community  Centers;  with  the  asslstence 
of  Pood  for  i-'aace  and  funds  from  City  Hall, 
the  largest  agreement  was  entered  into  with 
the  Service  of  Rural  Assistance  (SAB)  for  the 
work  front  "Good  Pope  John",  at  the  Mae 
Luiza    Hill,    totaling    Cr*l 0,000,000;    asphalt 


paving  In  the  city  districts  of  Alecrlin  and 
CUmtas  totaling  approximately  35.000  m2- 
reconstruction  and  opening  up  of  clay  roads 
thus  bringing  beneflte  to  the  traffic  of  18 
streets  and  avenues;  clay  surfacing  of  80  000 
m2  of  streets  in  Natal  City  districts;  and. 
other  small  and  medium  size  sei-vlces. 

The  Idea  to  cook  part  of  the  food  ne.ir  the 
work  fronts,  feeding  the  worker  before  he 
starts  working  and  after  the  shift,  iiave 
yielded  many  "men  power"  i  belle'-  than 
horsepower)  which  provided  a  high  perform- 
ance and  the  saiisfactlon  so  much  appL.uUed 
by  the  people  of  our  beautiful  capital  city 

Nowadays,  we  see  extending  throughoulthe 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  the  potential 
strength  of  this  program  "Work  Fronts"  and 
as  a  "Nordestlno"  we  are  pleased  to  recom- 
mend Its  further  expansion,  not  only  here 
but  in  other  Drought  States  as  well. 

I  have  confidence  In  the  continuing  suc- 
cess of  this  program  which  feeds  and  revita- 
lizes our  humble  people  seeking  better  ways 
towards  plentlfulness  or  at  least  survival. 

This  food  may  become  a  catalytic  agent 
showing  to  our  people  the  road  towards  turn- 
ing our  potentially  Into  accomplishments 
that  lend  incentive  to  the  agricultural  and 
liveEtock  production  of  the  Northeast 

Once  more,  I  wish  to  thank,  through  you. 
everyone  in  USAID/NE  and  SUDENE.  for  the 
kindnesses,    understanding,    Incentives     and 
assistance   provided   to   the  people  of  Natal 
through  Its  ex-mayor,  who  did  his  best  to 
honor  the  trust  bestowed  upon  him 
Your  friend  and  admirer. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Adm.  Tertius  Cesar  Pires  de  Lima  Re- 

BELLO, 

Ex-Mai/or  of  Natal. 


Headmaster  Frank  Boyden  of  Deerfield— 
Part  VI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous-consent  procedures  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  further  excerpt  from  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  profile  of  Mr.  Prank 
Boyden,  headmaster  and  guiding  genius 
behind  Deerfield  Academy  in  Deerfield 
Mass. 

This  portion  of  the  excellent  article  by 
John  McPhee  provides  further  Insights 
to  the  philosophy  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  Deerfield  and  the  goals  of  Its 
healmaster— the  only  headmaster  the 
academy  has  had  in  Its  entire  64  years 
We  see  how  the  personaUty  of  this  .slight 
seemingly  frail  man,  has  at  times  been 
the  only  bulwark  against  disaster  during 
the  school's  early  years. 

We  see  also  how,  by  example  rather 
than  edict.  Prank  Boyden  has  estab- 
lished the  tone  and  style  of  both  the 
academy  and  the  community  of  Deer- 
field. We  are  further  persuaded  that 
the  attitudes  and  guiding  principles  of 
Prank  Boyden  are  indeed  worthy  of 
emulation. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

The  Headmaster — VI 


Admissions  to  Deerfield  have  traditionally 
been  in  large  part  a  subjective  matter,  since 
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the  headmaster  for  years  required  virtually 
all  appUcanta  to  app>ear  for  a  personal  Inter- 
Tlew  and  then  would  rely  on  his  own  Impres- 
•lons.  II  he  liked  a  boy.  he  would  admit  mm, 
and  then  ask  the  parents  what  they  could 
pay.  Thla  was  not  a  rarity.  The  academy's 
treasurers  and  bookkeepers  have  never  been 
able  to  establish  a  figure  for  expect.able 
tuition  money  for  an  approaching  year.  He 
has  over  a  hundred  boys  there  now  whoge 
parents  have  been  told  to  "pay  what  you 
can." 

In  1923.  one  of  his  students  spent  the  sum- 
mer working  In  Georgia  and  made  fj,o 
frtends  whom  he  thought  Deerfleld  coulU 
belp.  He  wrote  to  the  headmaster,  who  de- 
veloped an  Interest  and  admitted  them  sight 
unseen,  paying  their  tram  f.a-e.  forgetting 
tuition,  and  buying  them  second-hand  suits 
when  they  arrived.  In  some  eras  his  ad- 
missions policies  have  seemed  a  little  cranky. 
He  refused  to  admit  English  boys  for  many 
years,  and  he  went  through  a  period  when 
he  would  take  no  one  at  all  from  Boston. 
Jjocoi  girls  continued  to  attend  the  academy 
until  1948.  Then  he  closed  them  out.  He 
discriminates  against  no  one  else,  including 
wealthy  people,  whose  money  he  eagerly 
seeks,  not  caring  whether  it  Is  new.  mellow- 
ing, or  antique.  He  responds  quickly  to  an 
applicant  who  is  an  athlete.  He  Is  also  in- 
terested in  one-year  boys,  who  need  either 
added  maturity  or  extra-course  work  before 
going  on  to  college. 

He  has  fewer  places  for  them  than  many 
schools  have,  but  In  the  highly  organized 
patterns  of  EXeerfleld  those  who  are  admitted 
readily  become  a  part  of  the  whole,  and,  In 
some  cases,  the  one  year  can  be  as  perma- 
nently valuable  to  them  as  three  or  four 
years  might  have  been.  Since  some  of  tliese 
one-year  boys  have  an  embarasslng  tendency 
to  score  more  touchdowns,  points,  runs,  and 
goals  than  anybody  else,  the  headmaster 
has  ben  accused  of  prejudice  in  their  favor. 
The  headmaster  will  follow  his  lmpul.=e  when 
a  situation  comes  up  that  appeals  to  him  or 
seems  to  hold  promise. 

In  September.  1955.  he  got  a  telephone  c.iU 
from  a  boy  In  Saddlestring.  Wyoming,  who 
said  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  DeerSeid  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  try  for  Princeton  and  did 
not  think  he  was  going  to  make  it  from  Si.d- 
dlestrlng.  His  father,  he  explained,  had  re- 
fused to  underwrite  any  part  of  his  plan,  so 
he  could  pay  no  tuition  at  all.  but  he  had 
beard  that  sir.  Boyden  sometimes  overlooked 
tuition,  and  would  he  please  let  him  come 
to  the  school  that  fall.  School  would  open 
In  two  weeks,  and  every  place  was.  of  course, 
full.  "Oh,  sure,"  said  the  headmaster. 
-  "Come  right  ahead."  The  boy  eventually 
did  go  to  Princeton,  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  became  a  Rhodes  Scholar. 
Needless  to  say,  the  headmasters  impulses 
have  resulted  In  some  spectacular  mistakes 
as  well  as  In  dramatic  successes.  Also,  nur- 
ents  have  sometimes  turned  the  tables  on 
him  with  bold  gestures  of  their  own. 

The  father  of  Mutt  Ray.  the  eventual  Dart- 
mouth football  AU-Amerlca.  was  so  put  out 
when  Deerfleld  turned  down  his  son  Chat  he 
drove  Into  town  with  the  boy.  opened  the 
door  of  his  car.  shoved  him  out.  and  drove 
away.  Boyden  let  the  boy  stay.  Mutt  Ray 
Is  now  a  trustee  of  the  academy.  Another 
father,  refusing  to  be  tunned  down,  drove 
his  twin  sons  to  Deerfleld  and  left  them  in 
the  headmaster's  house.  Boyden  educated 
both  of  them,  and  one  Is  now  his  Director 
of  Studies.  Boyden 's  son  John  has  largely 
taken  over  the  school's  admissions  pro- 
cedures, which  are  more  orderly  now  than 
they  were  In  the  past.  John  Boyden  points 
out  an  interesting  parabola  In  the  school's 
sources  of  new  students.  Deerfleld  st,arted, 
of  course,  as  a  public  school,  drawing  all  its 
students  from  the  valley. 

By  the  nlneteen-thirtles  and  forties,  as 
many  as  seventy-flve  per  cent  of  its  students 
were  coming  from  private  pre-prep  schools. 


Deerfleld  now  draws  seventy-flve  per  cent 
from  public  schools — where,  according  to 
John  Boyden,  most  of  the  better  material 
is. 

Before  the  Second  'World  'War.  the  head- 
master all  but  went  to  college  with  his 
alumni — particularly  to  Amherst  and  Wil- 
liams, which  are  ten  and  forty  miles,  re- 
spectively, from  Deerfleld — and  in  some  cases 
he  lent  them  money  for  their  college  tuition. 
He  would  appoint  a  kind  of  recording  secre- 
t.ary  In  a  group  going  to  any  given  college, 
and  expect  regular  reports  on  everybody's 
pra^rcrs.  If  anything  began  to  go  wrong 
academically,  he  would  send  a  Deerfleld 
teacher  to  tutor  the  deficient  alumnus  until 
he  was  past  the  crksis.  If  anything  was  amlES 
moriil'.y  or  psychologically,  he  would  go  him- 
self, even  if  he  had  to  travel  more  than  a 
thousand  miles.  Today,  the  headmaster 
often  gets  up  before  a  large  group  of  gray- 
haired  men  and  begins  a  talk  by  saying, 
"B<jys  .  .  ."  This  happens  because  men  who 
are  today  grandfathers,  and  even  great- 
gr.indfathcrs,  once  sat  on  the  floor  at  his  feet 
at  Evening  Meeting. 

Deerfleld  has  Its  celebrated  and  dl.'tln- 
guished  aUimnl,  but  not  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent, as  prep  schools  go,  unless  one  specifi- 
cally remembers  the  fourteen  students  who 
were  tl;ere  when  the  headmaster  arrived 
and  then  notes  among  their  successors  men 
like  the  present  Governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
or  a  Mayo  Clinic  doctor,  or  the  pre.sidents 
of  Williams  and  Wesleyan.  'W'hat  is  more 
Interesting  is  the  choice  of  vocations  among 
Deerfleld  aliunnt.  There  are.  of  course,  more 
bankers  than  farmers  now;  but  there  are 
more  lawyers  than  bankers,  more  doctors 
than  lawyers,  and — by  a  wide  margin — more 
alumni  in  education  than  In  any  other  cate- 
gory, 

Nolhins;  about  Frank  Boyden  lends  Itself 
to  synr.psi,';,  althoui^h  President  Butterfleld 
came  clooe  to  one  when  he  remarked,  "There 
has  to  be  a  strategy  as  well  as  an  ideal.  Only 
petty  people  would  fail  to  understand  this," 
Boyden's  strategy  has  sometimes  seemed 
petty,  but  more  often  It  has  seemed 
inspired.  It  is  be::t  exemplified  by  his  show- 
manship and  his  pantoscopic  attention  to 
detail.  It  has  been  said  that  a  thousand 
details  add  up  to  one  impression,  and  at 
Deerfleld  it  is  the  headmaster  who  adds  them 
up.  He  thinks  In  pictures.  Once  a  picture 
seem'  right,  he  wants  to  keep  it  that  way. 
Anvthing  that  mars  It  or  changes  the  focus 
irritates  him.  To  be  handed  an  athletic 
letter,  a  citation  for  academic  excellence,  or 
almost  any  other  award,  a  boy  has  to  walk  up 
onto  the  stage  of  the  school  auditorium; 
the  headmaster  stations  a  teacher  beside  the 
steps  to  see  to  It  that  the  boy's  coat  is  but- 
toned. A  lengthy  and  expensively  produced 
concert  program  once  arrived  from  the 
printer  with  one  name  misspelled.  "Miller" 
liad  been  set  as  "Millar." 

The  headmaster  had  the  program  reprint- 
ed. He  stages  basketball  games  as  if  he 
were  the  manager  of  La  Scala.  Every  stu- 
dent has  to  attend,  and  all  are  checked  In 
at  the  door  by  masters  with  clipboards,  thus 
i^-suring  a  full  house.  People  come  In  from 
all  over  the  valley,  too,  and  the  headmaster 
walko  around  before  the  game  orchestrating 
the  heliavlor  of  his  boys,  casting  acrid  glances 
in  the  direction  of  excess  commotion,  greet- 
ing all  the  farmers,  druggists,  dentists,  and 
teleph  .ne  linemen  as  they  come  through  the 
door  Then  he  takes  his  place  on  the  players' 
bench.  His  band,  which  can  compete  In 
blare  and  grandeur  with  the  bands  of  the 
national  service  academies,  fills  up  tlie  rooni 
with  things  like  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  For- 
ever "  and  "Under  the  Double  E;igle"  until 
the  color  of  It  all  lifts  the  Deerfleld  team 
about  a  f':>ot  and  a  half  off  the  floor. 

Deerfleld  b.iikeiball  te.-ims  pUy  well  at 
home:  in  fact,  some  fairly  undistinguished 
ones — middling  performers  on  the  road  — 
have  gone  thn.>ugh  an  entire  season  without 


losing  a  game  there.  TTie  headmaster  likes 
the  way  West  Point  c.idets  and  Annapolis 
midshipmen  conduct  them.-elves  at  football 
games.  Desrfield  boys  march  acro-Js  the 
compus  .i.nd  down  to  the  lower  level  to  some 
of  their  own  football  g.Tmes.  because  the 
hcadm.istcr  believe-  th.'it  tliis  expresses  loyal- 
ty and  organization.  It  is  h.ard  to  imagine 
that  niodcrn  boys  wcu'd  not  become  cynical 
al>_>ut  these  things,  but  the  level  of  cynicism 
.TJiiong  the  students  at  Deerfleld  appears  to 
bo  remarkably  low.  "Much  of  Deerfleld,  of 
course.  Is  a  cnrcfully  developed  imafje,"  says 
one  boy  who  gradu.ited  l.-;,';t  June.  "The 
hp:u;i.Tiaitor  has  been  meticulous  in  main- 
t.iiiiing  thTs  Image,  and  It  Is  the  prime  In- 
gredient of  hi;;  sucro.<K:.  No  matter  how  much 
wc  gro.^ncd,  we  all  felt  a  groat  deal  of  pride 
m.'.rclHng  to  the  football  g-atncs  and  sayincr. 
m  effect.  'Tills  is  DecrflcldT  Try  as  you  wiU, 
you'll  never  beat  it.'  " 

Once,  In  tlie  nlnetecn-t-.venties.  when  Lewis 
Perry,  of  Exeter,  made  a  visit  to  Deerfleld, 
the  hcndma-^ter  as,-lgncd  each  of  a  number  of 
boys  a  pose  to  strike  while  Perry  walked  by; 
one  Wivs  to  be  reading  busily  at  ills  desk, 
another  brow.sing  through  a  newspaper  In  a 
m.-ister's  living  room,  a  third  straightening 
hl.^  belongin<^s.  Some  boj-s  had  two  assign- 
ments, in  tlie  wav  that  spear  carriers  disap- 
pear from  stape  one  moment  and  return  a  bit 
later  .as  messengers  or  pages. 

On  athletic  trips  In  the  early  days,  the 
hc.idma^tcr  had  certain  handsome  specimens 
get  o.f  the  bus  first,  to  create  the  best  pcs- 
Eiblo  impression.  For  numerous  functions, 
ho  has  always  arranged  boys  according  to 
height — tall  ones  In  front.  He  appears  to 
hive  developed  In  his  mind  a  picture  of  a 
ruddy  and  athletic  fellow  whose  face  some- 
how spells  EWcrfield.  He  places  tlie  hving 
approximations  of  this  picture  in  the  front 
row  at  church  and  at  Sunday  Night  Sinj, 
rnd  for  rrumy  ye;u-s  he  formed  them  into  a 
Dance  Committee,  which  was  s<:>mcthing  like 
an  athletic  team  with  a  schedule  of  girls'- 
school  dances,  and,  like  an  athletic  team, 
appe.j-ed  in  a  group  photograph  In  the  Dccr- 
fie'.d  yearboc.k. 

Supervising  the  arrangement  of  boys  for 
other  yearbook  photographs,  he  reasoned 
that  the  eye  goes  first  to  the  lower  Icfthand 
corner  of  a  pictvire,  so  he  selected  a  ruddy 
and  athletic  boy  to  sit  In  that  position.  One 
alumnus  says.  "We  sometimes  felt  like  signed 
postcards:  'You  must  come  and  see  our 
school,'  "  For  a  man  with  so  much  insight 
Into  the  needs  and  thoughts  of  boys,  he  has 
seemed  Incredibly  naive  when  he  has  done 
some  of  these  things,  and  It  must  be  said 
of  him  that  In  his  drive  to  buff  and  shiiie  his 
developing  school  he  has  been  utterly  un- 
conscious that  a  few  boys  mlf:ht  be  hurt. 
Actually,  nearly  all  have  been  merely  amused, 
if  anything.  Besides,  many  of  these  show- 
nnnly  wiles  have  been  practiced  without  the 
students'  awareness.  "Now.  boys,  we're  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  visitors  this  weekend,"  the 
headmaster  says  every  week.  "If  you  see 
people  wandering  around  looking  lost.  I  want 
you  to  help  them." 

He  stations  masters  and  boys  in  various 
places  to  greet  people,  and  strangers  can 
hardly  pass  through  the  town  without  being 
stopped,  given  a  tour.  and.  often,  invited  to 
stay  for  lunch  or  dinner.  "His  idea  is  that 
if  you  do  anvthing  you  do  it  right — at  Its 
best,"  says  Walter  Shcehan,  headmaster  of 
the  Canterbury  Schocd,  who  v.'as  once  a  stu- 
dent ai:d  then  a  mn.ster  at  Deerfleld.  "Al- 
ways put  yourself  out  to  be  courteous,  even 
if  it  costs  a  couple  of  thousand  more." 

Until  1960.  the  academy  switchboard  was 
In  the  rear  parlor  of  the  headmasters  house. 
He  often  sat  there  and  worked  It  himself, 
"Hello,  Deerfleld  Acadcmv,  .  .  .  One  moment. 
please."  he  would  say,  expertly  pulling  and 
pushing  plugs.  For  decades,  all  calls  coming 
Into  the  academy  between  10:30  p,m,  and  7 
a.m,  would  ring  In  his  bedroom.  For  a  com- 
munity of  about  six  hundred  people,  he  alone 
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answered  the  phone  In  the  dead  of  night. 
He  Anally  got  tired  of  that  four  years  ago, 
when  he  was  eighty-two.  and  hired  an  an- 
swering service,  A  machine  now  signs  checks 
for  the  academy,  but  until  1960  the  head- 
m.oster  personally  signed  about  six  thoxisand 
checks  a  year. 

At  his  wedding  reception,  he  fussed  be- 
cause there  were  no  rugs  In  the  school  build- 
ing, and  he  h:us  been  fu-ssing  similarly  ever 
since.     "If   you   keep   floors   and   walls   nice. 
It's  like  having  your  shoes  shlned  and  a  clean 
shirt  on,"  he  says.     He  has  been  seen  mop- 
ping floors.     He  h.os  the  rym  floor  kept  like 
polished  brass  and  classrcK^m  floors  polished 
every  day.    There  are  no  dirty  windowpanes. 
"Bob,"  he  once  .said  to  a  coach,  "I  was  In 
your  locker   room   after   pr:ictice   today   and 
there   was  some   tape  on   the   floor."     He  Is 
essentially  con.servatlve  with  money,  but  he 
will  spend  any  sum  to  get  what  he  wants. 
Cut    flowers    appear    regularly    In    vases    all 
over  the  c;\mpus.  and  there  Is  a  single  rose- 
bud on  each  table  In  the  school  store;   ath- 
letic   uniforms   are  the   best   available;    the 
dining  hall  is  open  all  summer,  and  anyone 
can  eat  there;    the   food  served   throughout 
the  ye.ar  is  unlimited  and  excellent:   all  the 
school's    appointments,    from    furniture    to 
ni:isonry,   are  solid,   tasteful,   and   expensive. 
Most   Independent   schools    have    business 
managers.    Deerfleld,  naturally,  docs  not,  for 
such   a   man   would   devastate   many   of  the 
customs     established     by     the     headmaster. 
When    people    talk    to   him    about    economy 
and    hand    him    charts   showing   how   much 
more   Deerfleld   spends    tlian   other    schools, 
he  says  that  the  other  schools  are  not  telling 
the    trtith,     "We   can't  cut  down,"   he  will 
say.     "It   would   save   nothing.     By   cutting 
down,   we   would   sacriflce   something.     The 
sacriflce  would  be  too  great.     Deerfleld  costs 
money."     The  details  have  long  since  added 
up  to  a  place  that  Is  Incomparably  Impres- 
sive to  the  eye. 

Even  the  gra.'s  is  a  little  greener  there. 
growing  In  fourteen  inches  of  txjpsoll,  and 
for  many  years  tlie  headmaster  went  around 
with  a  jackknife  dig:^ing  plant. >in  out  of  his 
lawns.  La.'^t  summer,  he  was  riding  around 
In  his  golf  cart  one  afternoon  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  when  he  s.iw  a  moss  of  papers 
on  the  ground.  He  stopped  the  cart  and 
sent  the  two  women  to  pick  up  the  litter. 
L.ost  fall,  an  hour  or  so  after  the  end  of  a 
r.aln-soakpd  football  game,  he  returned  to 
the  fleld  and.  until  it  became  too  dark  to 
see,  moved  about  alone  In  the  continuing 
rain,  replacing  the  chunks  of  turf  that  had 
been  torn  up  by  the  cleats  of  the  players. 

The  pattern  of  the  .school  day  w.-is  different 
for  the  headmaster  when  he  was  doing  a  good 
part  of  the  t«iching,  but  It  ha;s  not  varied 
much  in  the  past  fifty  years.  "You  can't 
stay  with  him,"  a  member  of  his  f.oculty  re- 
marks. "If  you  tried  to  follow  him  around, 
he  would  have  you  out  cold  by  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon."  He  gets  up  at  six,  or  a 
little  earlier,  and  while  he  is  dressing  and 
shartng  he  frequently  prav.s.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  he  doesn't  stop" to  pray.  In  the 
words  of  one  member  of  his  family,  "He 
goes  Into  nothing  without  praying.  He'prays 
all  the  time.  He  has  consummate  faith  that 
the  Lord  will  t.:ike  care  of  him."  Once,  be- 
lieving himself  to  be  alone,  he  said  to  his 
mirror,  "I'm  such  a  God-damned  fool." 
When  he  stiw  th.at  one  of  his  children  had 
heard  him,  he  s.aid,  "I'm  not  swearing,  I'm 
praying,"  Only  in  rare  moments  does  the 
headmaster  get  Into  a  contemplative  mood 
about  his  work.  In  one  such  moment,  re- 
cently, he  said,  "I'm  not  sure,  quite  seriously, 
that  the  Lord  didn't  put  Mrs.  Bovden  and  me 
here  to  do  this." 

At  seven,  his  secretarv  arrives,  and  the 
hoadm.i.ster  is  waiting,  standing  In  his  study 
with  a  Baston  newspjiper  held  open  at  arm's 
length,  so  that  he  is  almost  CMnpletely 
hidden  behind  it.  He  lights  a  fir«.  One 
explanation  of  his  good  health  may  be  his 
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use  of  fire.  He  is  never  far  from  a  set  of 
crackling  logs.  There  are  fireplaces  within 
five  feet  of  both  of  his  working  desks — in  his 
home  and  In  the  school  building.  'While  ha 
dictates,  he  sits  on  the  top  of  the  fire  screen 
and  Ijakes  himself. 

There  is  nothing  he  likes  quite  as  much  as 
mail.  He  can't  wait  to  get  at  it,  and  it  takes 
precedence  over  everything  else  in  hLs  routine. 
He  writes  tlilrty-five  letters  a  day,  on  the 
average — sometimes  ,as  many  as  seventy — 
and,  as  he  dlct,atcs,  he  strews  the  floor  w'ith 
sheets  of  p,aper  and  keeps  pitching  envelopes 
into  the  firephice.  He  Is  not  interested  In 
letters  that  require  study,  for  his  batting 
aver.i[;e  has  to  be  in.olnUuned.  He  has  de- 
veloped a  kind  of  X-ray  vision.  He  c.tn 
st.;i,re  at  a  large  mound  of  incoming  mail 
and  unfailingly  pluck  forth  the  envelopec 
that  contain  checks.  He  writes  mainlv  to 
alumni  and  p,\renu=.  answering  not  onlv  their 
letters  but  every  birth  announcement  and 
Chric,tm;is  c.ird.  He  answers  everything  he 
receives.  He  acknowledges  ackiiowledge- 
me:its. 

If  an  oil-heater  salesman  sends  him  a 
brochure,  he  sends  off  a  note  saying  that  he 
itnt  interetitPd.  In  the  p.ost  sixty-four  years, 
he  h^vs  written  alxiut  Ave  hundred  thousand 
letters,  carbotis  of  all  of  which  have  been 
kept  in  tlie  school-buUdlng  attic.  "He 
acknowledges  trivia  sweetly,"  his  present  sec- 
retary sa>-s.  And  thus  he  hfus,  in  a  sense 
written  his  autobiogr.aphy. 


and  lived  in  the  family  of  Deacon  Learoyd. 
Although  they  later  returned  to  Poxboro  and 
my  father  was  in  the  foundry  business,  no 
place  seemed  as  imp>ortant  in  their  lives  as 
Danvers.  They  talked  about  It  constantly 
and  apparently  the  h.applest  ye.ars  of  their 
lives  were  spent  there. 

He  dictiites  rapidly.  At  seven- thirty  or  .w. 
his  wife  calls  to  him  from  the  dinins  room' 
and  tolls  him  that  breakfast  is  ready.  He 
says,  "Just  a  minute,  Hclon,"  and  goes  on 
writing  letters.  To  a  guect.  he  savs,  "You 
sit  down  and  have  your  breakfast.  I'm  very 
sketchy." 

What  he  moans  by  this  is  scon  apparent. 
A  full  breakfast  has  been  prep.ored — grape- 
fruit, eggs  in  eggcujis.  bacon,  toast,  and 
marmalade.  The  table  Is  hand.somely  eoi. 
He  ftn.ally  walks  in  and  says  hello  to  his  wile 
In  his  endlessly  InUtated  voice,  which  is  a 
sort  of  light,  amiable  whine:  then  ho  stands 
at  one  ctirner  of  the  table,  picks  up  a  cup. 
and  drinks  hot  water.  He  eats  a  slice  of 
plain  toast.  He  refiches  into  one  of  his 
trouser  pockets,  lagiere  he  keeps  loose  pills 
like  nickels  and  dimes.  He  takes  out  three 
or  four  and  swallows  them.  In  twenty  sec- 
onds, he  has  had  his  breakfast.  No  root  beer 
and  animal  crackers  thU  morning.  He  goes 
back  to  work. 


January  25,  1943. 
Dear  Pun,:  Poxboro  has  always  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me,  and  my  only  regret  is  that 
I  can't  get  home  more  frequently.  As  I  look 
back.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  young  people 
of  our  time  had  a  very  sane,  wholesome, 
active  life,  and  that  Is  Just  the  sort  of  tiling 
which  I  have  tried  to  give  to  the  bovs  at 
Deerfleld. 

October  28.  1952. 
Dear  Laura:  Deerfleld  Is  a  beautlfiU  spot, 
and  since  I  could  not  stay  in  Poxboro  I  am 
very  thankful  to  have  sjient  my  life  here. 
I  remember  so  well  the  days  In  Poxboro  and 
the  Sundays  when  we  all  went  to  church, 
sometimes  twice  and  three  times.  I  also 
thought  of  your  father  as  one  of  the  great 
farmers  I  have  known  and  your  farm  as  the 
best  in  Foxboro. 

January  21,  1922. 
My  Dear  Mr.  WarrE:  As  you  may  know. 
Harvard  hixs  been  very  kind  to  us.  and  two 
or  three  times  it  has  been  insinuated  that  if 
we  were  to  throw  our  Influence  towards  send- 
ing boys  to  Harvard,  money  might  be  avail- 
able. I  much  prefer,  however,  to  be  a  free 
lance,  and  also  to  feel  that  the  dominant 
influence  is  towards  Amherst. 

February  23.  1922 
De^\r  Bob:  This  letter  reminds  me  of  an 
old  lady  who  used  to  Uve  with  us,  and  whose 
tongue  ran  on  forever,  and  of  whom  my 
brother  said  her  only  trouble  was  that  she 
thought  out  loud.  Perhaps  you  can  manage 
to  imravel  the  two  or  three  points  worth- 
while. 

February  15,  1927. 
Dear  Mr.  Reynolds:  I  should  like  to  order 
two  suits  of  the  same  type  and  material  as 
my  last  one, 

April  23,   1930. 
My   Dear   Mr.   Stevenson:    Your  letter   of 
April   22nd   has   Just   been   received.     Please 
renew  the  Pull  Coverage  Insurance  on  my 
raccoon  overcoat  for  one  whole  year. 


Capital  Punishment  Should  Be  Abolished 


Junk  16,   1949. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Hammond:  My  middle  name 

is  an  unusual  one  and  quite  often  people 

have  asked  about  it.    My  father  and  mother 

taught  school  many  years  ago  in  Danvers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  in  the 
long  hlstorj'  of  justice  there  has  never 
been  more  devoted  concern  than  now. 
While  we  may  disa.tjree  with  some  of  the 
conclu-siom,  we  must  recognize  the  her- 
culean efforts  in  speaking  "sense"  on 
the  important  issue  of  capital  punish- 
ment. Tliis  is  coming  from  all  parts  of 
our  great  Nation.  One  example  is  the 
article  by  Dr.  and  Mis.  George  S.  Reuter, 
Jr.  of  Alton,  HI.,  entitled  "Capital  Pun- 
ishment Should  Be  Abolished."  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  should  also  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  it,  hence  I  Include 
It  herewith  in  the  Record: 
CAPITAL  Punishment  SHOtnjj  Be  Abolished 

(By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S,  Router  Jr  ) 

I.N'TRODUC-noN 

The  death  penalty,  one  of  the  oldest  of  all 
punishments,  h.as  long  been  under  attack. 
Returning  to  the  days  of  ancient  Greece, 
we  find  that  Tliucy'dldes'  "Pclopounesian 
War"  records  a  debate  on  the  utlhty  of  the 
death  penalty.  Enllghtment  philosophers, 
such  as  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  were  crit- 
ical of  such  a  ptmishment.  Cesare  Beccam, 
the  Milan  criminologist  and  economist,  pub- 
lished, in  1765.  his  influential  essay!  "On 
Crimes  and  Punishments."  Becj?a.'la,  the 
first  modern  writer  to  subject  the  death  pen- 
alty to  fundamental  criticism,  envisioned 
present  day  criminological  advances  In  the 
treatment  of  crime.  He  condemned  the  sav- 
age criminal  procedures  and  penalties  of  his 
day.  and  asserted  that  prevention  of  crime  is 
of  greater  importance  than  its  punishment 
Beccaria  advocated  the  abolition  of  capital 
punlElimcnt,  replacing  It  with  life  Imprison- 
ment. 

OUR   CULTURAL    HERrrACE 

It  is  recognized   without  debate   lliat   our 
American  constitutional   system   of  goven.- 
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ment  baa  proved  to  be  l»alc  for  the  develop-  ond-tlrae  murder,  or  the  slaying  of  a  police  savagery,  perpetrated  by  custom  and  In  Ig- 

ment  of  our  great  country.     Today,  we  face  offlcer  or  mxirder  by  a  lifer.     During  the  past  norance,    maintained    by    false    assumptions 

problems  common  to  all  of  the  great  clvlllza-  two  decades.  dUuse  of  the  death  penalty  has  and  consummated  in  a  killing  that  Is  legal 

tlona   that  have  existed  down    through   the  virtually    abolished    capital    punishment    In  In  name  only;  It  Is  Illogical  and  Inconsistent 

centuries.    No   civilization   has   ever   solved  many  suites  In  which  the  law  still  allows  with  religion  and  morality;   It  condones  an 

some  of  the  problems  which  currently  con-  It.     From   the  p<>ak   year  of   1935,  when   199  act  of  an  agent  that  would  be  a  murder  for 

Iront  us.     The  role  of  the  United  States  In  persons  were  executed,  the   number  of  exe-  an  Individual:  It  carries  out  In  secrecy  what 

this  world   continues   to   grow.     E.^ch   of   us  cutions  has  dramatlcilly  been  reduced.  would  be  revolting  In  public;  It  Is  man-made 

to  called  upon  to  play  his  part.     The  luxury      1362  _.                   ---   47  find  fallible  and.  therefore,  subject  to  gross 

of  our  Individual  American  civilization  car-      igea... --. 21  miscarriage  of  Justice;  is  IneSective  and  sets 

rie»  with  It  heavy  duties,  which  must  not  be      1904..             15  an  example  for  murder." 

shirked.  If  our  free  RepubUc  Is  to  remain  and  1965  __ 7  Oregon  SUUe  Penitentiary  Warden  Clar- 
is to  Improve  ence  T.  Gladden  and  ex-Warden  Clinton  T. 
The  recurrent  crises  of  these  years,  occur-  '^"^  "^^^^  ^°l  "^f'^'^  ,  ,.  ,  °"^y  °'  C.alifornla's  San  Quentln  Pcnit^n- 
rlng  m  all  areas  of  social  and  political  life.  The  United  States  Is,  by  the  Declaration  of  t,.,ry,  b>th  veterans  In  their  field,  have  cam- 
have  led  many  persons  to  suspect  the  Independence,  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  paigncd  agalnft  capital  punishment. 
existence  of  an  underlying  -state  of  crisis,-  o^  R'S^hts,  solemnly  committed  to  be  a  N.a-  7.  we  mtun  realize  that  Innocent  people 
which   may    be   not  merely   chronic   at    this  "on  where  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  a  have  been  executed. 

period  but  permanent.     Some  contemporary  porsom;  are  equal  before  the  courts  and  all  President  Johnron.  in  1065,  granted  a  full 

toeologlans    hold    that    It    Is    a    purposeful  authorities.     Yr?,  our  day  Is  different   frnm  pardon  on  grounds  of  Innocence  to  Carl  JI. 

acUonof  GkJd  that  has  plundered  man  deeply  t*^e  time  of  the  Foundmg  Fathers  and  before  Buck,  Seattle  cafe  owner  and  former  Marine 

Into  historical  conscJousness  In  order  to  move  that,   from    the    time   of   the   Old   and    New  corps  master  sergeant,  who  was  con'.ict.ed  of 

society   beyond   any    status    quo    •'establish-  Te^aments.    henr-e    we    mu.-^t    restudy    the  stealing    uniform    chevTons    In    1952.      How 

ment"   and   thus  to  set  man   at  liberty   in  principle    of   capital    punishment.     In    f;u:t,  many  times  are  there  leaders  In  American 

history.     This    would    mean    that    God    had  "«   have   been   slow    In    making   a  study    In  nfp.  like  Senator  Paul  H.  Dsuglas.  who  will 

taken    ftway    the    possibiUty    of    overcoming  depth,   as   many   other   major    natl-ns   have  t.ike  the  neces^-ary  steps  to  help  the  Innocent? 

crtse*  by  reestablUhmg  some  known  order.  pioneered  abend  of  us  in  this.     Our  policy  The  crime  could  have  been  murder. 

Though  the  democratic  Ideology  has  pene-  ""O'M  thus  .-eem  to  center  around  these  Henry  VIII  of  England  executed  two  of  his 
trated  its  very  core,  our  NaUon  Is  sun  not  principles-  ,.  .^  ,  ^  ^  .  ^  ,  wives.  Ann  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard,  on 
perfect  But  the  desideratum  of  the  United  1.  We  must  realize  that  God  favored  c-apl-  f^l.-e  charges,  because  It  was  ea.sler  than 
StatesUonlyareflectlonof  the  imperfections  tal  punishment.  securing  divorces.  Queen  Jane  Grey  of  En-- 
of  mankind  As  we  move  forward,  our  Na-  The  law  of  capital  punishment  was  first  i^nd  lost  her  head  for  no  Just  reason,  because 
tlon  continues  to  evolve  new  institutions  to  »  P^'^t  of  the  Jewish  la w^  and  this  antedated  Queen  Miu-y  h.ad  a  greater  army.  Queen  Mary 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  era.  This  the  Law  of  Moses  by  1.000  years.  G-^^  a.so  stuart  was  also  Innocent,  but  was  executed 
capacity  to  grow  and  to  adapt  to  a  ch^^nging  provided  In  Ger.esls  9^  6  'Who  so  -sheddoth  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  to  remove  a 
•eSety  has  been  the  genius  of  our  American  rniMis  blood,  by  m.in  shall  his  blood  be  shed;  possible  threat  to  her  throne.  Tlie  leaders 
system.  We  are  casting  new  forms  We  are  f^r  In  the  Image  of  God  made  He  man.  of  the  French  Revolution  shed  Innocent 
still  experimenUng  In  and  out  of  government.  2  We  must  realize  that  God  ceased  to  en-  b-ood  when  they  executed  King  Louis  XVI 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  make  mankind  ^or^e  capital  punishment.  and  Queen  MiJ-le  Antoinette.  The  leaders  of 
better,  not  simply  how  to  make  his  richer.  I^^  seeking  to  prove  the  faithfulness  and  the  Russian  Revolution  were  al^o  guilty  of 
Yes  our  Government  Is  dl^p'aying  a  tre-  obedience  of  Abraham.  God  tested  him  most  shedding  Innocent  blood  when  they  executed 
^mendous  capacity  to  adapt  and  adjust  itself  severely  Isaac,  the  miraculoiisly-born  child  Czar  Nichol.as  II  and  the  Royal  F.unlly.  and 
to  the  changing  needs  of  the  world  com-  of  that  venerable  old  patriarch  and  his  wife,  recently  this  tragedy  occurred  in  Iraq  to  the 
munlty  Sarah  iGen.  18:  l-loi,  must  be  made  a  greatest  ruler  In  the  history  of  that  country. 
.„/,,.,.  ^^L.  ,  ,  .  human  sacrifice.  But  God  didn't  enforce  the  Judge  Jerome  Frank  said:  "No  one  knows 
.  ^f.  ^"^'^  ^t  ?^^^,  ""^  progress  consists  ^^^^^^  ^^^,,^^.  ^^^.  ^  ,nnocent  men,  erroneouslv  con- 
Inevitably  of  substituting  one  set  of  prob-  p^h^ps,  the  earliest  example  of  God's  per-  vict^d  of  murder,  have  been  put  to  death  by 
lems  for  another.  We  d^lre  no  shoddy  imi-  ^^^^  ^^e  guilty  murderers  to  live  without  American  government's,  for  once  a  convicted 
tatlon  We  are  not  doctrinaire.  Our  chief  ^,^^^„,  ^.^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  Bathsheba  In  the  Old  man  Is  dead,  all  Interest  In  vindicating  him 
advantage  Is  our  flexibilty.     We  are  citizens  Tertament.     Go<l  could  have  enforced  capi-  generally  evaporates." 

who  reluse  to  be  victimized  by  fancy  or  myth.  ^^,  punishment  by  destroying  them,  but  he  a.  We   must   realize   that   capit.il    punirh- 

Desplte   our    awareness    of    frustrations,    we  ^,^,^.^     ^^,.^^  ^,^^  ^p„^,„g  ^f  j^,,^  ^1,^  ^.j^ange  ment  Is  a  manifestation  of  socief.  's  reluctant 

celebrate  each  victory.  j^  concept  is  noted  even  further.     God  per-  Ldmission  that  It  has  utterly  and  completely 

Intellectuals  are  not  a  single  homogen-  mitted  the  murder  of  His  son  without  de-  failed  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
eous  group,  but  are  characterized  by  great  stroymg  the  guilty  parties,  and  Jesus  forgave  Tlie  Founding  Fathers  intended  tliat  maxi- 
dlverslty.  Diversity  often  brings  criticism,  ^be  'murderers,  too.  This  represents  the  mum  emphasis  be  placed  upon  reformation 
However,  Christianity  and  Judaism  are  faiths  transition  from  severe  Judgment  to  love,  and  rehablUtation  than  upon  an  "eye  for  an 
heartUy  rooted  In  tradition.  Both  have  a  qq^  jg  truth  and,  even  more  essentially,  God  eve  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  approach  to  the 
common  concern  for  social  service  and  social  jg  j^ve  -rhts  is  the  heart  of  the  Christian  administration  of  criminal  Justice. 
Justice.  This  social  concern  is  part  of  the  ^^„^  the  central  message  of  the  cros.<!,  and  We  must  pray  and'  strive  toward  the  God- 
heritage  of  Judaism,  and  has  been  since  the  ^  majrir  reason  for  the  Christian  church.  given  ta^k  of  reconciliation.  We  come  nearer 
time  of  Isaiah.  It  is  a  growing  part  of  the  3  -^Yp  niust  understand  Jesus.  to  one  another  by  coming  nearer  to  Christ, 
Christian  church's  understanding  of  itself.  jcsus  broke  all  the  taboos  of  ritual  clean-  by  living  day  after  day  the  miracle  of  His 
Aware  of  the  pitfalls  In  historical  analogy,  une.'^s,  all  the  well-established  laws  of  His  forgiveness,  by  sharipg  the  same  hope,  by 
we  nonetheless  submit  that  continued  pro-  people.  He  drank  from  the  hand  of  a  Sa-  t;iking  seriously  our  common  calling  as 
gress  in  thU  critical  area  is  possible.  maritan,  He  talked  to  an  unknown  woman.  Christ's  ambassadors  to  Its  world. 

Jestis  was  criticised  for  healing  the  man  Jesus  gives  us  here  a  magnificent  lesson  of  statesmen  and  humanitarians  favor 

with   the  withered  hand  on   a  sabbath   d.TV  spiritual   freedom.     He  stands  far  above  all  abolition 

(Matthew    12:    9-13),    but    He    pointed    out  racial  or  religious  prejudice.  .,               ..      ,,,              ,,   ,        ,.  ^    »,    . 

that   the   Mosaic   code    permitted   people   to  4.  We  must  realize  that  love  provides  the  ..^^^"^    authorit^s  could   be  cltod.   but   we 

rescue  an  animal  on  the  sabbath,  how  much  onlv  permanent  path.  ^r  'm   t  th  n\J.pTo^n  ^^"T  T%'V^' 

more  a  man.  Most  of  us  who  have  committed  ourselves  ,  ^"t  1  I  shall  have  been  convinced  of  the 

^   \..                     ,   „,,.,  .    ,, „,t ♦^j    »„  Infallibility    of    hvmian    Judgment,    I    sha  1 

Wisdom,  not  the  sword,  must  be  our  weap-  to   the   cau.se   of   Christ    have   attempted   to  j^i^-a-s  onrxicc  the  oenaltv  of  death  "  Vo'talre 

on.    We  must  believe,  like  the  Indian  Em-  show  love  and  concern  for  our  fellow  man.  ^^^  ^  "'reement  by  s^vnng   •It    s  bettor  to 

peror    Asoka.    in    the    great    principle    that  There  are  cases  when  this  love  is  exploited  ^iik  Lavufg Tg^lt^peTson  U.an  to  cond'n  n 

-concord   alone   Is   meritorious."     This   idea  and    misunderstood,    but    we    must    follow  ^^  innocent  one  " 

has  always  acted  as  a  beacon  to  the  Indian  Jehus'  concept  and"turn  the  other  cheeky"  ^^^^^^^  Ohio  Governor  Michael   Dl   Salle, 

people,  and  It  is  worthy  of  our  consideration.  5.  We   must   realize   that   capital   punish-  ^^^^   ^^,^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    executive    man.slon 

cuaaiiNT  PR.\CTicE  "^^"t  does  not  deter  crime.  ^,.^^  convicted  murders  during  his  term  of 

The  world  trend  today  is  toward  abolition  ^^^'^"^'^•'L '!:''J't^'"    prove    this.      Governor  office,    eloquently    summed    up    the   reasons 

cf    capital    punishment,    either    by    law    or  Ertnumd  G      Pat     Brown  of  Cal.fornla,  one  for  abolishing  capital  punishment: 

custom,  and  application  In  capital  punish-  °^  ^^l  frrcat^st   ?;Overnors   In   .-Vmcncan  his-  ..^he    death    penalty    solves    nothing.      It 

ment  countries  is  declining.    Execution  as  }^'^';,^''IJ'''T  }l!        the  naked^ simple  fact  treats  s>-mptoms,   Ignoring  the  disease,  the 

a  punishment  for   crimes   Is   becoming  in-  i^"^^'-  ^^J'  '^''^}^  P^'/'-''^''^  ^^^  b«n  a  gros.s  primary  causes  of  crime.     It  eliminates  the 

cr«»slngly  rare  In  the  United  States.     Nine  ff'""'^;    Eeyond  its  horror  and  Incivility    It  possibility  of  rehabiUUion.     Capital  puni.sh- 

Btates.  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Iowa,  Maine.  Mlchl-  ^^  '^^  ^f "  protected  the  Innocent  nor  de-  ^^ent  becomes  merely  a  communal   expres- 

g&n,  Minnesota.  Oregon.  West  Virginia,  and  terrcd  the  wicked  gjo^   of   vengeance — a   debasing   passion   In 

Wisconsin    have    abolished    capital    punish-  6.  We  must   realize  the   penal   authorities  any  society  that  calls  Itself  civilized." 

ment  by  law.     Four  other  States.  New  York,  oppose  capital  punishment.  Deputy   Attorney   General   Ramsey   Clark. 

North  Dakota.  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  Ex-Warden   Lewis   E.   Lawes   of  Sing  Sing  In  July  1965.  gave  the  Department  of  Justice's 

retain  capital  punishment  for  either  a  sec-  has  stated;  "the  death  penalty  Is  a  relic  of  views  on  capital  punishment  when  he  said: 
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"We    favor    the    abolition    of    the    death 

:tion  to  society  than  the  death  penalty     °^    ^"^    people   In   the    district   like   this 


wherein  I  solicit  their  views  on  current     Tee 4^ 


No- 


60 


protection  to  society  than  the  death  penalty     "*    ^-"-^    pci^hic   m    liic    uiisinci,   use   UUS  13.  d©   you   favor   the   President's   rwom- 

wiiich  is  Inconsistent  with  Its  goals.     This     nietnoa  of  expressing  themselves  and  not     mendatlon  to  reduce  the  school  milk  and 
Nation  is  too  great  in  Its  resotuces  and  too      ^^'^y  '^^  they  complete  the  questionnaire      school  lunch  program? 


good  m  Its  purposes  to  engage  In  the  hght 
of  present  understanding  in  tlie  deliberate 
taking  of  human  life  as  either  a  punishment 
or  a  deterrent  to  domestic  crimes." 

CONCLUSIONS 

Many  of  the  great  men  in  the  .Scriptures 
failed  Gad  at  one  time  or  another.  David. 
in  a  moment  of  weakness  broke  the  seventh 
Commandment.  Moses,  In  a  temi)er-tan- 
trum.  committed  murder.  Peter,  when  His 
lA)rd  hanged  on  a  cross,  broke  two  com- 
mandments— profanity  and  lying.  These, 
and  na:iny  others,  ciune  back  in  repentance 
and  were  mightily  vise  of  God 

Beautiful  new  truths  sometimes  liave  ugly 
applications,  so  we  must  support  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  and  his 
campaign  to  abolish  capital  punishment  .and. 
at  the  s.xme  time,  realize  some  problems 
will  arLse  from  time  to  time.  Below  are 
two  examples  of  mankind  living  under  im- 
fulr  conditions  at  times.  First,  Christinas 
time.  1938.  w.as  an  exciting  time  for  phy- 
sicists because  they  had  Just  learned  that 
two  Germans,  Hahn  and  Strassemann,  had 
proved  an  atom  of  uranium  could  be  split. 
Tlien,    the   excitement   of    1938   became   the 


but  they  use  the  back  side  to  comment  on 
other  mattei-s  not  specifically  listed,  I 
have  just  finished  tabulating  this  year's 
returns  and  I  would  like  to  call  them  to 
the  Members  of  the  House.  They  are  as 
follows : 

(Results  in  percent] 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Administration's 

handling  of  the  Viet  NiUn  w;u-? 

Yes .     32 

No as 

2  Should  the  U.S.  withdraw  her  troojjs 
fr»m  South  Viet  Nam  if  this  means  another 
Com.muiiist  takeover? 


Yes- 
No-. 


-- 18 

82 

14.  Par  farmers  only.  Do  you  think  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  remove  the 
controls  on  the  production  of  Soft  Red 
Winter  Wheat? 


Yes- 
No-. 


91 
9 


Federal  Controls  at  a  Snail's  Pace 


Yes 22 

No i "".1"      78 

3  Since  tlie  Defense  Department  now  h.as 
over  225,000  combat  troops  In  Viet  Nam  (as 
opposed  to  16.300  U.S.  "advisors"  on  January 
1,  19641  .should  the  President  seek  a  Declara- 
tion of  War  from  the  Congress? 

Yes 37 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

op    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29.  1966 

Mr.    GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


No 63 

^.L';'l'""i'  ^l^^.'^J'^,^.  '::^L°"_'7..'°_^.*?!  ^J:     viet  Nam?  ^^    ^  supplies  to  North     ^^^  ^j^^  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Satur- 


Yes. 

No.. 


Yes. 


.Senate  in  February  of  1966  prevented  the 
majority  of  that  body  from  voting  for  re- 
pcil  of  -Section  14(b),  The  repeal  of  Sec- 
tion 14 (b(  would  not  have  made  the  closed 
shop  legal,  or  even  the  traditional  union 
.sliop.  Such  reijeal  wotild  have  made  leg^.l 
only  the  Taft-Hartley  union  shop.  The  re- 
peal would  have  helped  all  mankind  by 
further  promoting  democracy. 

The  Christian  should  oppose  capital  pun-  No 
l.=hmcnt  becatise  of  the  high  value  the  Bible 
places  upon  the  individual  (made  In  the 
■  im.ige  of  God  ")  and  because  of  his  firm  be- 
lief in  rehabilitation.  The  Bible  comes  with 
a  veritable  onrtish  of  truth  and  instrtiction. 
and  this  Holy  Book  may  be  used  wisely  to 
convert  and  rehabilitate  the  murderer,  and 
thu.s  allow  ample  time  to  the  sinner. 

The  price  of  warfare  has  been  climbing 
steadily  over  the  centuries,  and  the  concen- 
ir.itions  of  military  power  which  now  exist 
make  It  Inevitable  that  even  greater  costs 
He  ahead.  We  thus  can't  afford  to  shed  ad- 
ditior^al  blood.  No,  not  even  the  blood  of 
tiie  criminal 


89 

- 11 

5.  Charges  have  been  made  tamt  our  na- 
tion's Selective  Service  regulations  are  out- 
moded   and   In    need    of   revision.      Do   you 

agree? 


71 
29 


6.  In  view  of  the  added  cost  of  the  Viet 
Nam  wax,  do  you  believe  some  of  oiu-  Presi- 
dent's "Great  Society"  programs  should  be 
postponed  or  curtailed? 


Yes- 
No-  . 


as 

15 

7.  Do  you  believe  the  high  cost  of  living  Is 
receiving  the  attention  that  It  deserves? 

Yes _  _  __ 

No '" " 


15 
85 


8    It  is  reported  that  an  Increase  In  Income 

taxes  to  finance  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  to 
Finally,  the  good  citizen  should  feel  some-      *^^'P  fight  infl.itlon  Is  being  considered.     Do 
what  like  Socrates.     He  believed  a  Just  man     ^°^  favor  an  income  tiix   increase  for  such 
follow.s    his    conscience    and    does    what    he      Purposes? 
ought  to  do  simply  because  It  la  Just  and     Yes  --  _-   _ 

bec.iuse  Justice  Is  essential  to  the  very  life     No-...-/      _     _  1       _I  i, 

and  health  of  his  soul.    Jean-Jacques  Rous-  -----  m  ^  ^ 

seau  believed  our  conscience  Is  an  Inner  ^-  *  Commission  appointed  by  the  Presl-  Department  stressed  the  urgency  for  the 
voice  that  distinguishes  right  from  wrong.  ^^"^  '^'"^  recommended  a  guaranteed  annual  Proposed  change  In  the  milk  marketing 
Christian  thinkers  view  conscience  as  both  Income  of  $3,000  per  year.  Do  you  favor  such  o''<lfr.  "Because  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
an    inner   voice   and   as   a  response   to  God's     ^  recommendation?  tered    In    administering    the    order    In    Its 

Yes 

No 


day  moniing,  June  18,  1966: 

Federal  Controls  at  a  Snail's  Pace 
(By  John  C.  O'Brien) 
Washington,  Jime  17.— As  the  Federal 
Government  constantly  extends  regulatory 
controls  over  an  ever-widemng  spectrum  of 
business,  one  of  the  chle*  frustrations  of 
those  conducting  business  enterprises  is  the 
snail-like  pace  of  Government  bureauracies 
in  coming  to  decisions. 

While  Government  agencies  are  making  up 
their  minds.  Industries  to  be  affected  by 
agency  regulations  are  compelled  to  operate 
for  months  sometimes  for  years,  in  a  fog  of 
uncertainty. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  milk  farmers  who  supply  the  Greater 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  South  Jersey 
population  centers.  For  a  full  year  they  have 
been  waiting  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  amend  the  milk  marketing  order  un- 
der which  they  operate. 

The  uncertainty  has  driven  the  milk  pro- 
ducers to  the  point  of  distraction  and  unless 
the  uncertainty  U  lifted  soon,  srpokesmen 
for  the  producers  are  warning  there  may  be 
shortly  a  curtailment  of  milk  EUf)plle8"  for 
the  area   they   traditionally  serve. 

In  Its  notice  of  a  year  ago,  the  Agrictilture 


commands.  Thomas  Aquinas  thought  that 
the  natural  law  is  Instilled  In  man  by  God. 
With  this  high  type  of  conscience,  we  can 
do  no  less  than  urge  abolition  of  capital 
punishment. 


Questionnaire 


21 

79 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  Administration's  rent 
supplement  plan  as  a  means  of  "speeding  up" 
integration  in  hotislng? 

Yes 

No " 


12 
88 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DELBERT  L  LATTA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


present  form,"  the  notice  said.  "It  Is 
imperative  that  there  be  no  delay  in  hold- 
ing  a    hearing    on    the   matter." 

Tlie  hearing  was  held  between  October  4 
and  November  24,  last  year,  A  majority  of 
the  dairy  farmers  and  handlers  operating  un- 
der the  order  Indicated  at  the  hearing  their 
desire  to  retain  the  order  substantially  in  Its 
present  form,  but  suggested  amendments  to 
facilitate  administration  and  enforcement  of 
Its  minimum  price  provisions  which  were  be- 
ing undercut  by  a  few  chiselers. 

Because  of  the  Department's  stress  on  the 
urgency,  the  dairy  farmers  and  their  cooper- 
atives were  given  less  than  two  mcwiths  to 
study  the  hearing  record  of  almost  5000  pages 
12.  The  Congress  Is  presently  considering     and  write  briefs, 
an  AdmlnlstraUon  recommendation  that  a         But  after  the  completion  of  the  hearings 


11.  Administration  and  labor  leaders  have 
agreed  to  push  for  the  passage  of  a  $1  60  an 
hour  minimum  wage  at  this  Session.  Do 
you  favor  this  Increase? 


Yes 
No- 


41 
59 


Wednesday.  June  29,  1966  _        _ 

Mr.  LATTA.    Mx.  Speaker,  every  year     tor''T„^^'*r«^.  v'^.^'T^,'^  substituted     the  ui-g'ency.  w^lns^rtenti'/pr^l^meS'^^'t'^ 
I  send  a  questionnaire S^yconlaueSJ     '^nl'ol^''' j^TX.oT^^f.^^^^',     ^^nn..m  at  the  outset,  seemed  to  dLap- 
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Gov.  William  W  Scran  ton.  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  Senators,  the  entire 
Pennsylvania  delegation  In  the  House,  the 
entire  itoryland  delegation  In  Congress  and 
hundreds  of  dairymen  have  written  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  OrviUe  L.  Freeman,  urg- 
ing retention  of  the  present  handler  fKXDl — 
under  which  the  farmers  work  out  their  price 
with  the  handler  to  whom  they  sell — and 
pleading  for  an  early  decision.  Their  pleas 
have  gone  unheeded. 

Meanwhile,  the  farmers,  not  knowing  what 
kind  of  a  marketing  or  pricing  system  they 
are  going  to  have,  are  growing  restive  and 
despondent.  Many,  according  to  Dr.  James 
E.  Honan.  general  manager  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  considering  abandoning  milk  pro- 
duction at  the  very  time  that  the  Depart- 
ment Is  holding  hearings  throughout  the 
country  to  determine  whether  to  permit  price 
Increases  In  the  face  of  milk  shortages. 

The  price  Increase  sought  by  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  Is  only  half 
as  large  as  that  sought  by  producers  In  many 
surrounding  Federal  order  markets. 

"If  the  present  indecision  and  threat  per- 
sists," Dr.  Honan  has  warned,  "we  may  have 
to  seek  a  larger  Increase  to  encourage  dairy 
farmers  In  our  market  to  stay  In  business. 
And  that  could  directly  affect  consumer 
prices,  which  are  not  Involved  in  our  pend- 
ing problem  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ' 


The  Financing  Game 


the  ground.  'Whatever  the  Government 
gives,  whether  it's  ta.x  e.xempuoiis  or  some- 
thing else,  the  Government  also  can  take 
away. 

Although  the  Treasury  Secretvry  is  talk- 
ing only  of  curbs  on  comniercial  enterpri.ses. 
stire-thlng  investmg  and  Industrial  sub.si- 
dies,  once  started  a  cr.ickdown  could  go  fur- 
ther. There  have  long  been  critics  who  favor 
complete  removal  of  the  tax  exemption  from 
state  and  local  setuniies. 

So.  its  actually  of  secondary  significance 
that  the  states  and  localities  are  outdoing 
the  Treasury  at  financing.  In  this  cftse. 
what  really  matters  Is  not  that  they're  win- 
ning but  how  they're  playing  the  game. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Friday.  June 

24,  1966: 

The  Financing  Game 

Though  It  may  seem  a  little  surprising. 
■tat«  and  local  governments  last  year  sold 
considerably  more  new  securities  than  the 
U.S.  TrefiBury.  It  isn't  this  non-Washington 
competition,  however,  that  Is  mainly  con- 
cerning Treasury  Secretary  Fowler. 

Rather,  it  Is  the  way  some  states  and  lo- 
calities use  their  money.  While  most  of  It 
•till  goes  Into  such  enterprises  as  schools. 
roads  and  various  public  utilities,  an  Increas- 
ing proportion  goes  for  other  purposes. 

Many  state  and  local  governments,  for  ex- 
ample, twrrow  money  to  build  factories  which 
are  then  leased  to  Incoming  new  Industry. 
This  practice.  Mr.  Fowler  warns,  eventually 
becomes  self-defeating  because  "the  advan- 
tage to  any  state  or  municipality  decreases 
as  more  and  more  states  and  localities  enter 
the  fleld." 

In  addition,  governmental  units  may  sell 
bonds  to  finance  commercial  ventures  like 
real  estate  development.  Or.  the  Treasury 
Secretary  charges,  they  may  raise  money  with 
the  "principal  purpose"  of  Immediately  In- 
Testlng  It  In  higher-yielding  Federal  secu- 
rities to  make  a  pro&t. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
interest  In  these  financing  practices,  since 
it  in  effect  subsidizes  them.  Interest  on  the 
securities  of  state  and  local  governments  Is 
exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax,  a  fact  that 
enables  those  governments  to  raise  money  a 
good  deal  more  cheaply  than  they  otherwise 
could. 

With  that  m  mind,  Mr.  Fowler  cautions 
the  'itates  and  localities  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  running  a  good  thing  right  Into 


Unemployment  Insurance  Amendments 
of  1%6 


SPEECH 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 

The  Hou.se  in  Commiit.ee  of  the  Whule 
House  on  the  Suit«  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  iHJJ,  15119)  to  extend 
and  improve  the  Federal-State  tinemploy- 
ment  compensation  program.' 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  to  comment  on  H  R.  15119,  the  Un- 
employment In.'^urance  Amendments  of 
1966.  which  v.a.s  pa.-.^ed  on  a  loUcall  vote 
Wednesday.  June  22. 

I  feel  that  the.'ie  amendments  are  an 
excellent  example  of  true  compromise 
and  good  solid  leui.'^lation  netrotiation. 
In  formulatine  Ihi.s  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress took  serious  consideration  of  the 
resenaiion.s  expressed  by  our  constitu- 
ents concerninu'  proposals  which  were 
earlier  advanced. 

These  amendments  .set  forth  by  H.R. 
15119  make  five  major  changes  in  the  un- 
employment compensation  program. 

First,  coverage  will  be  extended  to  ap- 
proximately 3' 2  million  workers  whose 
jobs  were  not  previously  protected. 

Second,  a  permanent  program  will  be 
established  to  extend  benefits  to  workers 
who  exhaust  their  regular  unemployment 
compensation  payments  during  periods 
of  high  unemployment. 

Third,  the  States  will  be  provided  with 
a  system  of  judicial  review 

Fourth,  the  financing  of  the  program 
will  be  improved. 

Fifth,  a  few  new  Slat^-  rccjuirements 
will  be  added  and  other  changes  will  be 
made  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  compen- 
sation program. 

When  this  legislation  wa,s  being  mi- 
tially  considered,  I  wa-s  concerned  about 
the  apparent  misunderstanding  of  some 
people  regarding  the  relationship  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  unem- 
ment  compensation  program.  Far  from 
being  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  unemployment  insurance  was  a 
Federal  concept  from  the  beginning.  It 
was  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  and  since  that  time,  the  Federal 
Government  has  collected  from  employ- 
ers and  distributed  it  to  the  States. 

These  amendments  take  great  strides 


to  improve  and  strengthen  our  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. 

American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew 
University 


EXTEN."5ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1966 

Mr,  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Nathaniel  L,  Goldstein,  one  of 
my  constituents,  a  great  American,  an 
outstanding  lawyer,  and  the  fonner  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
whose  length  of  service  to  the  State  of 
New  York  coincided  with  the  terms  of 
Gov.  Thomas  E,  Dewey,  has  just  com- 
pleted his  first  term  as  president  of  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity. 

His  report  to  his  members  as  to  his 
stewardship  during  his  term  as  president 
of  this  fine  organization,  which  has  its 
home  in  my  district  at  University  House. 
11  East  69th  Street,  New  York,  NY.,  de- 
serves wider  circulation. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
American  Friends 
OF  THE  Hebrew  University. 

New  York.  N.Y..  June  1966. 

Dear  Friend:  As  the  first  year  of  my  term 
as  President  draws  to  a  close.  I  should  like 
to  report  Informally  to  the  membership  of 
the  American  Friends.  I  am  reminded  of 
what  I  said  at  my  Inauguration  when  I  re- 
ferred to  Israel's  special  mission  on  the  world 
scene,  and.  in  that  perspective,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Hebrew^  University,  as  I,  an 
American,  see  it. 

Like  most  observers.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly impressed  by  what  Israel,  a  small  na- 
tion, has  been  able  to  accomplisli  in  an  area 
where  the  giants,  the  United  Suites.  Soviet 
Russia  and  others  have  failed  I  refer  speci- 
fically to  Isr.iel's  amazinc  ability  to  relate 
to  the  new  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia,  a 
f.iculty  in  which  the  University  play.s  <:  piv- 
otal role. 

It  woiUd  be  redundant  for  me  to  outline 
the  work  of  the  Institute  for  African  and 
Asian  Studies  at  the  University,  or  to  number 
the  students  from  these  new  lands  who  are 
being  trained  In  a  wide  range  of  schools  and 
professions  essential  to  the  building  of  their 
own  nations.  'We  have  traveled  this  ground 
before. 

In  the  past  year,  however,  a  new  effort  has 
been  undertaken  on  a  magnificent  scale;  the 
establishment  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Center 
for  the  Advancement  of  Peace.  Tills  holds 
particular  significance  for  me  since  I  sec  it 
as  an  extension  of  Israel's  unique  role  m 
current  international  affairs,  as  well  ;is 
Israel's  historic  role  as  the  source  of  '  tlie 
law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

When  I  was  given  the  privilege  of  aridrc.',''- 
Ing  the  Pounders  of  the  Truman  Center  in 
the  presence  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
former  President  Harry  S.  Trimian.  and  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  several  nations  and  a  distinguished 
group  of  government  leaders  who  accompa- 
nied the  President  to  Independence,  Mo.,  this 
January.  I  noted  that  "It  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Center  for  the  Advancement  of 
Peace  be  in  the  proud  and  august  cradle 
where  the  great  religions  were  born,  and 
where  the  clarion  call  for  universal  brother- 
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h/wd  came  dovra  through  the  agea  to  suc- 
cessive generations  of  marLklnd." 

.As  I  coatemplate  the  cosmic  scope  of  this 
new.  bold  enterprise,  I  wonder  at  its  timeli- 
ness. For  it  appears  on  the  world  scene  Just 
as  the  forec^'.sters  of  doom  seem  to  have  been 
p.-ove<l  correct,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
jn-.tce  in  tlie  world  is  becoming  more  pre- 
larious.  Tlie  truth  is  that  we  are  facing  a 
ditticult  problem  through  wliich  there  is  no 
single  road  ;h;u  can  le.id  us  to  Ulopi*.  Peace 
IS  becoming  a  very  elusive  handmaiden  and 
requires  studied  and  expert  handling. 

To  this  end  h;is  the  Truman  Center 
emerged  .us  a  viable  instrument  for  the  for- 
mulation of  peace.  There  is  presently  no 
single  island  of  peace  in  the  churning  waters 
of  waj".  For  peace  must  be  universal,  it 
mu.st  be  global  and  all  embracing;  to  meet  the 
test  of  time. 

In  his  impressive  keynote  address  during 
the  Independence  ceremonies.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  noted  the  signilicance  of  the  Truman 
Center's  location  at  the  Hebrew  University. 
He  said,  ".Many  nations  have  great  academies 
devoted  solely  to  the  art  of  war.  but  I  know 
of  no  academy  or  university  in  any  nation 
devoted  solely  to  the  art  of  pe.ice." 

He  further  stated,  "Tlie  Truman  shrine  we 
here  inaugurate  is  in  fact  the  only  such  peace 
institution  I  know  which  wiU  be  a  part  of  a 
great  university.  Let  us  hope  the  Idea  will 
spread  to  many  universities  all  over  the  world 
as  civilization  itself  spread  thousands  of  years 
ago  from  that  ancient  part  of  the  world 
whero  it  will  be  located." 

It  is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  me, 
.as  it  must  be  to  you.  that  the  University 
which  we  iiave  adopted  as  our  own  should  be 
the  site  chosen  for  such  a  prophetic  respon- 
.sibllity.  One  should  note,  however,  that  as 
the  University  directs  ItseUT  to  matters  of 
such  great  Importance  to  the  world  and  Its 
Inhabitants,  it  continues  to  build  its  capacity 
for  serving  the  people  and  the  nation  of 
Israel  There  is  scarcely  a  Faculty  or  School 
of  tlie  Hebrew  University  which  is  not  pressed 
beyond  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
young  people  avidly  seeking  cultural  enrlch- 
innn  and  professional  training. 

High  among  the  priorities  of  the  American 
Friends  is  the  Faculty  of  Science  Develop- 
ment Program,  We  have  undertaken  a 
solemn  commitment  to  raise  $3,000,000  as  our 
share  of  a  great  thrust  towards  improving 
I.sraels  scientific  posture.  The  reasons  for 
this  need  are  manifold,  so  great  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Israel,  for  the  first  time.  Is  Join- 
ing the  University  and  the  various  Societies 
of  Friends  throughout  the  world,  as  partners 
in  this  venture.  The  government  has  under- 
taken to  match  one  dollar  tor  every  two 
raised  voluntarily. 

Permit  me  to  Ulustrate  the  special  meaning 
science  holds  for  Israel  by  projecting  a  view 
of  the  Israel  of  tomorrow.  I  do  not  ■wish  in 
any  way  to  underestimate  the  importance  of 
Israel's  amazing  agricultural  growth  during 
it.s  infant  years.  In  simplest  terms,  this  was 
essential  to  survival.  Looking  ahead,  how- 
ever, to  the  nation's  economic  needs,  espe- 
cially m  light  of  the  continuing  high  rate  of 
Its  growth  In  population,  it  becomes  clearly 
evident  that  Israel  must  build  Industry  on 
which  to  base  a  solid  economy.  And,  It  is 
equally  evident  that  Israel's  Industry  must 
be  of  a  very  special  nature.  In  fact,  all  the 
experts  argue  that  Israel's  hope  for  viability 
and  self  sufficiency  rests  solidly  on  the  coun- 
try's ability  to  develop  science-based  indus- 
try. 

This  In  turn,  means  many  things  It  culls 
for  a  broad  expansion  of  study  and  research 
in  the  sciences;  it  calls  for  a  closing  of  the 
gap  between  basic  and  applied  science  and 
It  calls  for  greater  utilization  by  Industry  of 
the  talents  of  Its  scientific  community. 

This  Is  only  one  aspect  of  Israel's  growing 
deijendence  upon  science.  Briefly,  one  should 
consider  the  potentials  Inherent  In  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  knowledge  in  Just 
about  every  ph.a.-^e   of  the  nation's   life— in 


agriculture.  In  the  Improvement  erf  water 
supply,  In  the  developxnent  of  cheap  power, 
and.  certainly  not  of  the  least  Importance, 
the  development  of  the  bralu  power  of  Ita 
youth.    I  could  go  on  forever. 

However,  I  should  like  to  close  this  mes- 
sage by  expressing  my  personal  gratitude, 
and  that  of  my  colleagues  among  the  other 
officers  and  directors  of  the  American  Friends 
for  the  enthusiastic  and  understanding;  sup- 
port you  have  given  us  in  the  past  year.  All 
of  us  know  the  truism,  that  the  whole  is  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  The  Hebrew  University  is 
the  toUility  of  its  faculties,  schools,  and  de- 
partments; Us  teachers  and  it«  -students. 
They  look  to  us  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
projects  we  have  underuken,  the  promises 
we  have  made.    We  can  do  no  less. 

With  your  help,  your  support  and  your  in- 
terest we  shall  go  on  to  greater  heights. 

May  I  wl.sh  you  and   yours  an  enjoyable, 
healthy,  and  pleasant  summer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nathaniel  GotDtirEiN. 


We   Fight  Rhodesian   Independence   but 
Bless  African  Black  Dictatorships 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  17,  -1966,  Mr.  Fred  Buechner,  vice 
president  of  Walston  &  Co..  Inc.. 
who  recently  returned  from  a  fifth  trip 
to  Africa,  addressed  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  on  the  subject  '"We 
Fight  Rhodesian  Independence  but  Bless 
African  Black  Dictatorships."  Mr. 
Buechner  is  a  colonel  in  the  Resenes 
and  has  been  a  consistent  observer  of 
development  in  Africa  and  his  opinions. 
I  am  sure,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record.  His 
address  follows: 
"Wb    Fight    Rhodesian    Independence    but 

Bless  African  Black  Dictatorships."  Says 

Col.  Fred  Bdechneb 

(From  address  by  Fred  Buechner) 
We  chose  to  forget  Mau  Mau  of  a  few 
years  ago  when  live  children  were  cut  into 
strips  and  eaten;  when  pregnant  women  were 
raped  and  disemboweled,  and  when  Sister 
Mary  Aldan,  the  missionary  doctor  who  had 
served  Africans  at  East  London  for  14  years, 
was  stabbed  to  death,  cremated  in  her  car, 
and  devoured. 

We  preferred  not  to  believe  the  reports 
of  atrocities  in  the  Congo,  especially  those 
committed  by  the  UN  troops,  the  ritual  mur- 
ders in  Basutoland,  the  tribal  genocide  In 
Rwanda. 

In  the  past  eight  years  colonies  have  been 
frantically  shed  by  Britain.  Prance  and  Bel- 
gium, with  the  United  States  prodding  from 
the  wings.  The  only  qualification  seemingly 
necessary  was  that  the  majority  of  the  in- 
digenous population  should  be  black.  Initia- 
tive, education,  accomplishment,  training, 
viability— these  counted  for  nothing. 

NO   HISTORY  before  W-HFTE  MAN" 

Why  was  colonialism  so  hated?  Had  It 
not  brought  these  countries  roads,  railroads, 
schools,  hospitals,  trade.  Industry,  employ- 
ment? '' 

Before  the  whlt«  man  settled  In  Africa, 
the  Bantu  had  accomplished  nothing  except 
birth.  The  colonizing  European  didn't 
change    African    history,    he    made    it,    for 


before  his  arrival  Africa  was  devoid  of  his- 
tory. It  Is  for  that  reason  that  white  man's 
colonialism  Is  so  hated. 

LIBERIA,    ETHIOPIA  AT   BOTTOM 

The  two  long-time  Independent  countries 
of  Africa,  Liberia,  a  republic  since  1847,  and 
Ethiopia,  independent  since  time  immemor- 
ial, are  the  poorest,  saddest,  most  backward 
on  the  continent  Ethiopia  is  the  epitome 
of  autocracy,  Lilxria  has  a  permanent  pres- 
ident who  boasts  that  what  they  have  they 
built    themselves— but    they    have    nothing 

Yet  these  are  the  two  countries  which  had 
the  temerity  to  bring  charges  against  South 
Africa  over  the  mandate  of  Southwest  .\fnca 

It  may  be  that  the  backwardness  of  the 
native  in  these  so-called  'emerging  countries' 
is  the  result  of  his  environment.  Dr.  Lewis 
Leakey,  the  anthropologist,  endorses  ihi.s 
theory,  pointing  out  that  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  racial  inferiority  or  superiority. 

Dr.  Possony  points  out  that  modern  man 
emerged  in  Europe  250.000  years  ago.  In 
China  150.000  years  ago.  but  In  Africa  only 
40,000  years  ago. 

EIGHT    OVERTHROWS    IN    FOtHft    MONTHS 

In  the  four-month  period  ending  February 
this  year  no  less  than  eight  governmcnU  of 
the  newly  independent  African  "states"  have 
been  overthrown,  six  of  these  by  the  military 
These  coups  were  in  most  cises  accompanied 
by  tribal  retribution,  atrocities  and  murder— 
the  accepted  African  way  of  changing  polit- 
leal  control. 

In  all  cases  the  United  States  was  quick  Vi 
recognize  the  new  regimes.  Including  that 
of  Nigeria,  the  former  British  colony  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  model  for  newly  emerging 
countries.  Tliat  overthrow  was  accompamed 
by  the  brutal  slaying  of  three  prime  ministers 
and  a  finance  minister. 

Contract  the  U.S.  official  position  In  these 
cases  with  that  towards  Rhodesia,  a  beau- 
tiful, stable  country  which  has  broken  away 
from  Great  Britain,  but  lives  under  sanc- 
tions, boycott  and  embargo  Imposed  by  the 
mother  country,  which  originally  had  urged 
her  citizens  to  settle  there.  There  was  no 
bloodshed  during  this  change,  no  tribal  re- 
crimination. Tlie  former  British  Governor 
still  lives  there  in  safety. 

Did  we  at  once  recognize  the  new  regime'' 
Did  we  give  It  our  blessing  and  offer  foreign 
aid?  Of  course  not.  The  ruling  govern- 
ment is  white,  not  black.  The  new  govern- 
ment Is  educated,  experienced,  capable  and 
genuinely  Interested  In  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  blacks. 

SELF-DETERMINATION? 

What  has  happened  to  our  announced 
policy  of  self-determination  of  all  peoples 
and  non-interference  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  other  countries? 

And  her  only  crime  seems  to  be  that  she 
proceeds  with  caution  and  moderation,  with 
clear  intent  to  train  her  Africans  before 
turning  over  the  reins  of  government. 

The  United  Nations  charter  contains  noth- 
ing allowing  that  organization  to  Interfere 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation. 

If  the  UN  can  poke  its  nose  Into  Rhodesia, 
South  Africa  or  the  Portuguese  provinces 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique  and  get  away 
with  it,  then  the  day  will  come  when  it 
dictates  to  us  on  slum  clearance,  race  is- 
sues and  the  myrald  of  other  Internal  prob- 
lems any  nation  wants  to  solve  by  itself. 

OIL    FOR    ZAMBIA;     NONE    FOR    RHODESIA 

Now  Zambia  gets  an  oil  lift  by  the  United 
States,  which,  according  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  is  costing  us  mUllons.  while  at 
the  same  time  we  cut  off  oil  supply  to 
Rhodesia,  at  the  behest  of  Great  Britain— 
and  those  sanctions  are  costing  us  more 
millions — and  deplore  the  assistance  to  them 
from  independent  sources  in  South  Africa. 

We,  along  with  the  British,  pull  the  rug 
from  imder  the  white  African  and  watch 
with  virtual  glee  the  birth  of  countries  with 
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no  training  or  experience  which  promptly 
deteriorate  Into  tribalism,  rape,  murder,  and 
cannibalism,  and  collapse  in  tyranny. 

SrCOND  HICHIST  BLACK  UVING   STANDARD 

Rhodesia's  blactc  population  is  second  only 
to  South  Africa  in  wages,  education  and 
standard  of  living.  One  in  six  of  the  entire 
population  is  In  school  which  compares  ex- 
tremely favorably  with  England,  where  the 
ratio  Is  1  in  5.  Contrast  this  with  some  of 
the  U.S. -blessed  blaclt  governments:  Tan- 
zania 1  in  18.  Mall  1  in  43.  Ethiopia  1  in  80 

The  cost  of  black  African  education  is  the 
largest  single  item  in  the  Rhodeslan  budget 
and  has  trebled  in  the  past  seven  years. 

When  the  British  settlers  arrived  in  v,h;«t 
Is  now  Rhodesia  about  75  years  ago.  there 
were  about  300.000  blacks,  continually  at 
war  with  each  other  There  had  been  virtu- 
ally no  growth  over  the  centuries. 

The  colonists  brought  peace  to  the  warring 
factions.  Introduced  sanitation,  good  health 
habits  and  proper  farming  method.?.  The 
population  is  now  4.000.000.  Take  away  the 
stabilizing  influence  of  the  white  Rhode- 
sians,  and  I  believe  you  can  guess  wh;jt 
would  happen. 

Rhodesia  already  has  a  multi-racial  gov- 
ernment, and  not  one  of  its  black  mem- 
bers of  parliament  favors  turning  the  coun- 
try over  to  the  nationalists,  v. ho  are  divided 
Into  two  opposing  camps. 

You  have  heard  of  mail  being  cen.<ored. 
1  have  encountered  no  mail  censorship  any- 
where In  Southern  Africa,  but  I  certainly 
did  In  Kenya.  They  have  a  most  eJTective 
method.  If  the  letter  is  addressed  to 
Rhodesia  It  is  simply  torn  up. 

TWENTY -ONE     GUNS     FOR     KENVATTA? 

Kenya,  too,  Is  but  75  years  old.  the  first 
white  man  having  made  the  east-west  trek 
on  foot  In  1890.  In  that  short  space  of  time 
the  colonists  have  carved  out  of  a  savage. 
primitive  area  a  country  with  modern  cities. 
roads,  railroads,  schools,  hospitals,  industry 
that  employs  thousands. 

The  British  graciously  handed  over  this 
product  of  the  white  colonists,  whom  they 
originally  had  urged  to  settle  there,  to  the 
man  who  went  to  jail  for  seven  years  for  hav- 
ing headed  Mau  Mau.  He  is  now  the  presi- 
dent, and  when  he  visits  the  United  States. 
will  undoubtedly  get  the  traditional  21-gun 
salute! 

Such  will  not  bother  us.  I  presume,  even 
though  thousands  perished  or  suffered  the 
unspeakable  atrocities  committed  In  the 
name  of  the  organization  he  headed.  You 
see.  he  wasn't  a  white  colonialist. 

Until  Independence,  there  were  about  60- 
000  whites  In  Kenya.  Best  reports  now  put 
the  figure  at  45.000.  and  they  are  leaving  fast. 

CAfTIYE     or     CHINESE     REDS 

The  pressure  brought  to  bear,  the  de- 
terioration of  the  school  system,  the  stand- 
ards of  which  have  been  lowered  to  meet 
the  capabilities  of  the  blacks  with  whom 
they  would  be  obliged  to  Integrate,  the 
threats,  strikes,  loss  of  livestock  and  damage 
to  property,  has  all  brought  a  new  terror. 
more  subtle  than  Mau  Mau.  perhaps,  but 
more  difficult  to  cope  with. 

Six  years  ago  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanganyika 
was  the  great  hope  of  whites  In  Africa,  since 
he  was  considered  a  moderate  and  would. 
It  was  felt,  bring  stability.  I  stated  then  that 
he  was  marked  for  assassination  for  his  con- 
servatism. 

They  didn't  have  to  murder  him.  He  saw 
the  light,  and  Is  now  merely  a  figurehead, 
the  political  captive  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, who  run  armed  camps  in  this  new  state 
of  Ttinzanla. 

At  the  tUne  of  the  Communist  coup  In 
Zanzibar  which  saw  many  hundreds  slaugh- 
tered, the  U.S.  Consul.  Frederick  Plcard,  was 
marched  out  of  a  hotel  at  gunpoint.  This 
didn't  deter  us.  however.  The  regime  was 
recognized  soon  after. 


Last  fall  an  American  missionary  took  the 
wrong  turn  at  Kongwa.  Tanganyika,  and 
wandered  into  one  of  these  Chinese  camps 
where  fugitives  and  political  refugees  from 
other  countries  are  trained  in  saboUige.  sub- 
version and  terrorism.  He  was  immediately 
thrown  into  Jail  and  it  took  the  Amenc.m 
Consul  General  to  secure  his  release. 

SPY     CAMPS 

In  Dar-es-Salaam  I  asked  a  government 
official  how^  many  of  these  schools  of  terror- 
ism operate  in  his  country,  and  he  said  one. 
^ut  businessmen  in  the  city,  both  native  and 
foreign,  believe  it  is  more  like  two  dozen. 
The  graduates  of  these  spy  schools  then  in- 
filtrate countries  having  white  governments. 
stir  up  the  indigenous  population,  foment 
riots  and  worse.  These  events  are  then  ex- 
plained to  us  as  the  spontaneous  upri.sings 
oi  an  oppressed  people. 

In  the  rural  areas  of  Tanzania,  camps  have 
been  blasted,  without  provocation,  by  shot- 
gun fire  from  police  prowl  cars,  tourists  have 
been  ernh'riod  unceremoniously  and  marched 
off  to  TAN U  HQ  (note  this  is  party  HQ.  not 
police  HQi,  patrons  at  bars  or  restaurants 
have  been  arrested  and  thrown  into  Jail  on 
trumped-up  charges  it  is  all  too  remi- 
niscent of  the  police  state. 

At  present  the  Ea-st  African  countries- 
Uganda.  Kenya  and  Tanzania — have  a  com- 
mon customs,  railroad  and  utilities,  but  they 
are  all  screaming  for  their  own  currency. 
International  airline  and  airix)rts.  and  hydro- 
electric power  plants,  although  Uganda  now 
furnishes  power  to  Kenya,  and  has  more  than 
enoueh  for  both  The  U.S.  will  probably 
grant  your  tax  dollars  and  mine  to  sate  this 
nationalistic  appetite. 

In.  contrast  to  all  this.  Southern  Africa 
Is  peaceful,  stable,  and  prosperous,  and 
mitiht  well  represent  the  last  bastion  of  the 
wlilte  man  in  Africa  We  must  remember 
that  South  Africa  sits  astride  a  lifeline 
around  the  Cape,  and  should  the  Suez  Canal 
fall  into  enemy  hands,  her  assistance  to  the 
west   would   be   absolutely   invaluable 

NO    BANTtJ    FOR    125    YEARS 

Sourh  Africa  is  not  a  colony;  is  not  a 
backward  or  emereing  nation:  did  not  take 
the  land  away  from  the  Bantu.  She  is  an 
indejX'ndent  republic,  a  charter  member  of 
the  United  Nations. 

At  abtnit  the  time  the  Dutch  were  pur- 
chasinc  Manhattan  Island  from  the  Indians, 
the  first  settlers  landed  at  what  is  now  the 
Cape  of  Gotid  Hope  There  were  no  Bantu, 
and  they  would  not  come  far  enough  south 
for  contact  for  125  years. 

Ttie  B.mtu  in  South  Africa  has  the  highest 
per  capita  income  on  the  continent,  the 
best  education,  greatest  opportunities  for 
free  enterprise  If  this  were  not  so.  why  do 
more  than  a  million  black  Africans  from 
other  areas  work  in  South  Africa,  and  many 
thousands  more  enter  illegally  each  year  to 
seek  work  ^ 

HAVE    OWN    lECISLATORS    IN    TRANSKEl 

They  are  de'  eloping  their  own  nation  in 
the  Transkei.  with  others  to  follow.  Here 
they  have  their  own  legislature.  m.ake  their 
own  laws  and  are  protected  against  commer- 
cial incursion  by  whites 

I've  visited  i^ownihips  where  slums  and 
ghettos  have  been  replaced  by  iiundreds  of 
thousands  of  clean  four  and  five-room 
houses,  complete  with  utiliteis  and  garden, 
which  rent  for  as  little  as  $5  60  per  month, 
including  free  schools,  movies,  sports  fields. 
libraries,  dance  arenas  and  in  two  cases,  golf 
courses. 

I've  visited  the  Bantu  in  their  homes,  in- 
spected their  places  of  btisiness.  I  talked 
with  a  businessman  who  has  become  quite  a 
tycoon,  owning  a  butcher  store,  supermarket, 
rEwllo  and  TV  store,  barber  shop  and  ftirnl- 
ture  store.  He  banks  almost  $3,000  a  day, 
and  it's  all  business  done  with  his  own 
people  I 


I've  visited  Baragwanath  Hn.spital.  ju~t 
outside  of  Johannesburg,  the  largest  hospital 
in  Africa,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Bantu.  Both  while  and  black 
dix-tors  are  in  attendance 

Yes.  there  has  been  sporadic  rioting  m  tlie 
countries  of  Southern  Africa,  but  that  is  i^.o 
more  indicative  of  the  temper  of  the  country 
than  are  the  riots  we've  had  in  Watts.  Hurlem 
and  Chicago. 

I  like  these  people  I've  ir.od  witii  rhem, 
hunted  with  them,  traded  with  them,  even 
now  corrcs!X)nd  w,ith  them  They  need  htlii 
they  deserve  help.  But  how  to  accomplish 
it?  Our  foreign  policy  is  such  a  crazy-quil' 
of  contradictions  it's  about  as  easy  to  grasp 
as  a  barrel  of  eels.  Is  it  not  time  for  some 
realism? 

ANSWERS   TO    WRrTTE.N    QUE:;,TIONS   FROM    flOOR: 

Q:  (M.  E  Voile  )  Fu'uro  ot  big  game  hunt- 
ing? A:  It's  in  ciuestion.  in  view  of  demand 
that  black  Africans  be  admitted  into  white 
hunters'  association.  This  is  difllcuit:  your 
guide  is  more  than  a  guide  he's  also  a  close 
companion  for  a  month,  a  source  of  conver- 
s.ition. 

Q:  (J  R  T.  Montini  Quality  of  immigra- 
tion to  Africa?  A:  Immij-'ration  into  Soutii 
Africa  and  Rhodesia  h.as  been  high  qualitv; 
i:i  some  other  countries  immigration  has 
been  so  small  as  to  have  little  effect  Prob- 
lem now  is  emigration,  not  immigration, 

Q:  Russia's  Interest  in  Africa?  A:  Seems 
to  have  been  pushed  out  of  way  by  aggres- 
sive Chinese  Reds.  Guinea  is  practically  a 
Communist  province.  Chinese  in  Tanzania 
are  training  terrorists  to  go  to  Angola, 
Mozambique.  South  Africa. 

Q:  (F.  Gouailhardoy)  You  put  a  halo 
around  white  colonialism — explain  the  ruth- 
less treatment  of  natives  by  Portuguco 
A:  I  do  not  agree  that  there  has  been  ruth- 
less treatment.  Communists  from  Congo 
invaded  Angola  and  caused  plenty  of  trouble 
the  Portuguese  fought  them  off:  can't  be 
criticized  for  defending  one  of  their  pro-. - 
inces. 

Q:  Is  South  Africa  trying  to  break  si'.iic- 
tlons  against  Rhodesia?  A;  Not  the  govern- 
ment but  private  individuals  are  trying  t.j 
help  Rhodesia. 

Q:  (R.  Cathcart)  Bishop  Pike  advocates 
sending  troops  to  Rhodesia  How  could  even 
one  division  be  brought  in?  A:  Tlieyd  have 
to  be  deployed  across  Zamblan  territory. 
Bishop  Pike  suggests:  in  name  of  peace, 
start  a  war. 

Q:  Is  border  between  Zambia  and  Rhodesia 
guarded?  Tanzania  and  Rhodesia?  A:  No — 
Even  though  they  are  ostensibly  at  war.  so 
many  Zamblans  work  In  Rhodesia  that  it's 
Impossible  to  have  the  border  guarded. 

Q:  (Ralph  Johnson)  Solution  to  problem.s 
In  Africa?  A:  It  will  take  generations.  We've 
been  precipitous.  Countries  have  been  cst.ib- 
lished  there  with  no  viability 


Rwanda's  Independence  Anniversary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'E.S 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
1,  1962,  the  Republic  of  Rwanda  joined 
the  ever-growing  number  of  nations 
which  became  independent  in  the  1960's. 
I  like  many  of  the  other  countries. 
Rwanda  had  been  under  the  tutelage  of 
a  European  power,  but  when  the  surge 
of  independence  swept  the  African  Con- 
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♦Inriit.  the  people  of  Rwanda  opted  for 
independence.  As  this  new  Republic 
npai's  its  fourth  anniversary  on  July  1, 
1966.  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
e.xtcnd  warmest  felicitations  to  His  Ex- 
ceHoncy  Gregoiie  Kayibanda,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Rwanda;  and  to  His 
E.\cpl!ency  Celcstin  Kabanda,  Rwanda's 
Amba.ssador  Extraordinaiy  and  Plcnl- 
potentiarj-  to  the  United  States. 

Rwanda's  experience  as  an  independ- 
ent .-^tate  has  not  been  a  totally  easy  one, 
upr  did  the  people  or  leadership  In  the 
country  expect  it  to  be.  They  foresaw 
economic,  ethnic,  and  political  difficul- 
ties ahead,  but  were  prepared  to  do  their 
utmost  to  resolve  those  difficulties.  One 
of  its  most  Important  goals  has  been  to 
overcome  such  economic  problems  as 
drought,  a  subsistence  economy,  and 
shortage  of  investment  capital.  A  most 
hopeful  sign  is  the  willingness  of  the 
people  to  diversify  and  Increase  their 
crops.  The  growing  importance  of  such 
ca.sh  crops  as  coffee  and  pyrcthrum  has 
also  been  encouraging. 

Minin?,'  could  play  an  imiwrtant  role  in 
the  counti-y  since  there  appears  to  be  am- 
ple quantities  of  minemls  such  as  tin, 
tun!!.sten,  beryl,  and  amblygonite. 

Wliile  the  country  has  been  Increas- 
ingly focusing  on  Its  internal  position  it 
has  remained  conscious  of  the  necessity 
for  inter-African  cooperation.  Thus 
Rwanda  is  an  active  member  of  the 
OCAM— African-Malagasy  Common  Or- 
.t'anization— and  the  OAU— Organization 
of  African  Unity. 

The  people  of  Rwanda  are  waging  a  de- 
termined fight  aealnst  difficulties,  some 
of  which  the  older,  more  developed  na- 
tions have  not  yet  overcome.  But  though 
Rwanda  has  various  challenges  before 
her,  I  feel  that  the  morale  of  her  people 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  international 
community  can  put  her  in  good  stead  in 
facing  those  clmllenges. 

As  the  people  of  Rwanda  commemorate 
yet  another  year  of  Independence,  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  accomplishments 
and  urge  them  on  to  continued  succes.ses 
for  the  future. 


Panel  Diicusiions  Held  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity on  Crime  and  Safety,  Parks  and 
Recreation 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\L\RKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
April  2  conference  on  community  preser- 
vation and  development,  held  at  New 
York  University,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  panel  discussions  were  held  deal- 
ing with  crime  and  safety,  and  with  parks 
and  recreation.  Following  is  a  summary 
of  the  discussion: 

Panel  ont  Crimk  and  Safety 
■liie  panel  on  Crime  and  Safety  was  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Ralph  Straetz,  Chairman 
Of  the  Department  of  Government  and  Inter- 
national Relations  at  N.T.U,  and  by  Martin 


Prey.   Principal   of  James  Penlmore   Cooper 
Junior  High  School. 

RepresenUtives  James  H.  Scheues  of  the 
21st  Congressional  District  pointed  to  the  re- 
cent discontinuance  of  night  classes  by  the 
YMHA  on  the  Grand  Concourse  as  svmpto- 
matjc  of  the  safety  problem  confronting  the 
community.  He  urged  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
and  noted  five  separate  are.-ts  in  wliich  time 
mont y  and  study  axe  needed: 

(1 »   In  the  selection  of  police  officers.  I>ettcr 
ways  must  be  found  to  identify  those  char- 
acteristics   indi.-^pensable    for   police   officers, 
and    to    identify    those    impedunenus    whlcli 
would  nuike  a  person  a  bad  officer.     (2i    Help 
m   the  training  of  police  ofScers  Is  increa.s- 
mgly  npces.=  ary  in  the  fields  of  group  manage- 
ment and  human  relations.     (3)    More  mod- 
ern police  aids  are  required  to  keep  police- 
men in  contact  with  their  colleagues.    "There 
IS  also  a  need  for  instantaneous  computerized 
information."  he  noted,  "both  on  the  local 
faid    national    level.     If   an   officer   suspects 
that  a  car  is  stolen,  he  should  be  able  to 
report   it«   description   into  headquarters   to 
find  out  if  the  car  has  been  reported  stolen. 
The  need  for  computerized  Information  on 
the  national   level   is  indicated   by  the   fact 
that  it  presently  takes  a  week  for  a  report 
to  be  received  from  Washington  after  a  full 
set  of  fingerprints  hits  been  submitted  "    f4) 
Policemen  have  too  many  duties  now  spend- 
ing more  than  half  of  their  time  on  such 
s^x;ial  offenses  as  prostitution,  drunkenness 
and      g^unbling.     Representative      Schex'er 
urged  instead  that  specialized  personnel  sim- 
ilar   to    meter    maids    and    school    crossing 
guards  be  used  for   these  offenses      (5)    In- 
crea.sed   public   assist.-uice   for  the  police   Is 
required. 

He  suggested   the   enactment  of  a  "good 
Samaritan"  law,  to  compensate  for  injuries 
caused  while  helping  others.    He  also  urged 
that  statutory   law,   similar   to   what   exists 
In  Europe,  require  positive  action  by  a  wit- 
ness to  a  crime.     "All  members  of  societv 
Including  minority  group  members,  need  pro- 
tection against  crime,"  Mr.  Scheuex  asserted 
David  Deitch,  the  director  of  Daytop  Vil- 
lage, a  center  for  the  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicts,  addressed  himself  to  the  myths  con- 
cerning addiction.    He  pointed  out  that  ad- 
diction is  not  confined  to  one  socio-economic 
group  or  one  race,  but  that  Its  biggest  inroads 
m  recent  years  has  been  "in  protected,  mid- 
dle class  communities."    "Another  myth."  he 
noted,  "Is  that  dnig  addiction  Is  spread  by  a 
sinister   figure,   peddling   his   wares   in   the 
schoolyard.    Drug  addiction  Is  not  spread  by 
peddlers   but   by  the  kid   who  Uvea   down- 
stairs or  across  the  street.     The  first  source 
of  drugs  is  often  the  homes  medicine  cab- 
inet." 

Referring  to  Dr.  Costello's  opening  re- 
marks, Mr.  Deltoh  noted  tliat  drugs  provide 
■a  hypnotic  way  out"  of  the  isolation  of  city 
life  for  more  and  more  youths.  To  over- 
come this  problem,  more  than  Just  money  or 
police  action  is  needed:  there  must  be  re- 
sponsible concern  with  the  addict  as  an  Indi- 
vidual. "At  Daytop  Village  the  addicts  learn 
not  only  to  become  drug  free,  but  to  become 
autonomous,  responsible  members  of  society. 
The  whole  environment  of  Daytop  Village 
IS  structured  to  teach  the  individual  that  the 
world  doesn't  owe  him  anything.  The  pa- 
tient Is  confronted  with  reality  dally.  He 
learns  that  he  can  accept  it  and  often  change 
it  to  his  benefit." 

Howard  Leary.  Commissioner  of  the  New 
Tork  City  Police  Department,  pointed  out 
that  most  citizens  have  only  visual  contact 
with  the  police,  while  only  a  few  have  per- 
sonal contact  with  them.  As  a  result,  much 
of  the  ordinary  citizen's  understanding  of 
the  police's  Increasingly  complex  role  comes 
from  what  he  reads  In  the  newspaper  He 
pledged  action  by  the  police  to'bridee  thu 
gap- 
He  also  pledged  immediate  action  by  his 
office  on  any  reports  of  Illegal  activities  by 
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police  officers,  and  a  report  to  the  individual 
making  the  complaint.  In  response  to  a 
question  about  the  proposed  Civilian  Re- 
view Board,  he  predicted  that  such  a  board 
"will  make  clear  to  the  public  that  offensed 
by  policemen  do  not  exist  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tent that  even  the  most  conservative  advo- 
cates of  a  civilian  review  board  have  alleged  " 
Commissioner  Lc:iry  also  promised  continued 
Investigation  of  new  methods  of  counterisi" 
drug  addiction.  ° 

Frank  Arricale.   Executive  Director  of   the 
New  York  City  Youth  Board.  disr-us.sod   the 
growing   problem    of   unemplovnient   among 
youth.5:    'We  have  80,000  young  people    be- 
tween the  ages  of   16  and  21.  out  of  school. 
out  of  work,  out  of  hope,  out  of  direction. 
This   is   a  growing  army,   reaching  into  the 
pre-    and   early   teens.     We  have    14  and    15 
year-olds   Joining   the    army   of   the   aimless 
and  hopeless.    It  is  necessary  to  make  a  dm- 
tinction    between   middle   class   delinquency 
and  ghetto  delinquency.    In  the  middle  class 
the  delinquent  has  'strayed  away  from  the 
ranch.'     In  the  ghetto,  crime  and  anti-social 
behavior  impose  themselves  as  a  way  of  life  " 
In  response  to  a  question  about  Youth  Board 
programs  on  employment  for  school   drop- 
outs,   he   pointed    to    the    creation    of   cadet 
positions  in  the  police,  housing,  fire  and  sani- 
tation departments.    "The  assumption  of  the 
Police    Cadet   Corps   Is    that  these   dropouts 
are  trainable.     'We  don't  believe  they're  per- 
manently no  good."     As  Commissioner  Leary 
noted,  none  of  the  members  of  the  corps  is 
promised  a  Job  after  finishing  training:   all 
are  required  to  take  the  same  tests  as  every- 
one cl.se. 


P.MiKs  AND  Recreation 
Tlie  panel  on  Parks  and  Recreation  w.is 
chaired  by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Montcro.  former 
assistant  to  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson 
Mr.  Montcro  opened  the  discassion  by  out- 
lining the  City's  great  need  for  Incjeased 
park  area.  He  noted  that  there  has  been 
no  over-all  planning  of  park  needs  In  N  Y.C  : 
instead,  those  neighborhoods  exerting  the 
mast  pressure  were  the  ones  that  got  the 
parks. 

Mr.  Montero  also  discussed  the  financial 
problems  Invloved  In  the  effort  to  Increase 
park  facilities:   less  than   5%    of  the  CTtys 
capital    budget    and    11%     of    the    expense 
budget  Is  allocated  to  the  Park  Department 
Moreover,  the  City's  share  of  state  funds  for 
j-Ku-k   development   is   "unbelievably  smaU  '• 
The  role  of  community  centers  In  light  of 
the   Increasing  complexity  erf  urban  society 
was  discussed  by  Samuel  Hock,  ExecuUve  Di- 
rector    of     the     Mosholu-Montefiore     Com- 
munity   Center.      "There    Is    an    Increasing 
need."  he  noted,  "for  community  centers  to 
serve  smaller  groups  of  people  than  they  now 
serve,  to  help  people  determine  the  needs  of 
their  areas  and  the  prlorltleB  of  such  needs  " 
The  community  center  also  serves  to  develop 
leadership     and     InteUlgent     partlclpaUon 
Local  pubUc  officials  need  community  sup- 
ix>rt   to    back   up  their  programs,   he   said 
ix>inted  to  their  efforts  to  obtain  pa&sftge  of 
Medicare. 

Mrs.  Susan  Kinoy.  project  director  of  the 
Kingsbridge   Heights   Neighborhood   Project 
on    Aging,    discussed    the    special    needs    of 
senior  citizens,   who   account  for  as  much 
as   17",   of  the  population  in  some  areas  of 
the   City.     Living   alone  or  with  a  spouse 
three-fourths  of  them  on  less  than   $200  a 
month,  they  face  special  problems  in  medical 
care,  in  ^rks.  and  in  transportation.     Mrs 
Kinoy  urged  that  they  be  enable  to  receive 
overall  medical   care  at  a  central  source  of 
treatment,    rather   than   be   burdened    with 
traveling    to    many    cJiniCB   for    their    sepa- 
rate  medioal   needs,     "Their  problem   as   »t 
relates  to  parks."  she  suggested,   "is  not  to 
get  them  to  utilize  the  parks,  since  they  In 
fact  do.  but  to  have  them  use  these  faclUtles 
together  with  one  another.     And  It  Is  not 
parks  as  such  that  they  need,  but  such  fa- 
pilities  as  checker  tables  and  shuffle  boajrds." 
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She  also  urged  bus  passes  or  free  transfers 
to  ease  the  tran&iX)rtaUon  burden,  and  noted 
the  need  for  proper  steps  for  getting  on 
and  off  buses,  and  more  subway  escalators. 

Elxperlmental  use  of  housekeeping  or 
home-worker  service  one  day  a  week,  or  of 
a  house  mother  in  a  house  with  a  large 
number  of  old  people  was  suggested.  Mrs. 
Klnoy  also  noted  the  need  for  many  kinds 
of  recreational  centers,  such  as  clubrooms 
In  apartment  house  basements,  a  referral 
source  to  neighborhood  facilities,  and  con- 
certs and  plays  in  the  park,  as  well  as  an  In- 
crease in  the  level  of  social  security  benefits. 

Thomas  P.  F.  Hovlng.  Commissioner  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Parks,  re- 
ported on  the  Parks  Depkartment's  efforts  to 
contact  community  groups  to  find  out  what 
facilities  and  activities  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  want  He  expressed  an  interest 
In  advancing  cultural  institutions  and  af- 
fairs, such  as  theatre  and|^usical  groups. 
The  Department  "does  not  intend  to  con- 
fine these  to  highbrow  activities,  but  to  help 
present  all  forms  of  recreation  which  people 
enjoy.  Including  even  day  camps  and  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction  for  all  ages  of  chil- 
dren. 

"The  problem  as  to  parks  is  that  there  is 
never  going  to  be  enough  empty  space,  so 
we  must  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
space  we  have.  Although  we  are  first  in  the 
nation  for  the  size  of  our  park  land,  only 
aeven  percent  of  our  park  area  Is  accessible 
to  the  disadvantaged  communities.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  seeking  out  vest  pocket  parks. 
cautiously  at  first,  so  as  to  make  sure  they 
will  have  adequate  maintenance  and  super- 
vision and  so  as  to  allow  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  community  and  Its  wishes." 


CoBgrotwoman  Martha  W.  Griffith's  17th 
District  Qnestionnaire 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mrs.  GRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months  ago.  I  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  all  of  the  residents  In  my  district. 
Approximately  100,000  questionnaires 
were  delivered.  A  total  of  11,255  re- 
ponses  were  received  in  my  office.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  the  views  of  my 
constituents,  and  I  was  particularly 
pleased  by  the  additional  comments 
made  by  many  of  them.  The  results  of 
this  questionnaire  follow : 
(In    percent] 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  legislative  record 
of  the  Johnson  Administration? 

Tes 46.51 

No 39.7 

Undecided 13.8 

No  answer 

3.  Do  you  favM-  our  present  policy  in    j 
Vietnam?  I 

Ye«-- --  48. 1 

No 42.0 

Undecided 9.  4 

No  answer ,5 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  Vietnam  !■: 


(a)  A  civil  war 29.8 

(b)  An  attempted  conununlBt  take- 
over..-  - 67.4 

No  answer 2.8 

4.  If  there  Is  no  early  settlement  In 
VietncUn,  wh.at  do  you  think  we 
should  do: 

(a)     M.ilnt.aln    present    level    of    in- 
volvement  20  3 

^b)   Withdraw 24.8 

(CI   Stop  bombing 4.6 

(d)      Eso.ilate — more     troops,     more 

bombing,  blockade 49.7 

No  answer .6 

5  Do  you   feel   the  recent  Senate  For- 

eign   Relations    Committee    hear- 
ings on  Vietnam : 

-A  Contributed  to  your  understand- 
ing of   the   Vietnam   situation. 

Yes 51.  1 

No 23.4 

Undecided 10.  9 

No  answer 14.6 

B  Encouraged  Nort  Vietnam  to  be- 
lieve that  America  will  with- 
draw. 

Yes.- _ 29.  6 

No.-.^ 25.  8 

Undecided 13.  7 

No  answer 30.9 

6  D  I   you    favor   Increased    trade    with 

Russia   and    Eastern    European   na- 
tions? _ 

Yes. 55  9 

No 29.7 

Undecided 10.  0 

No  answer 4.  4 

7.  In  the  event  our  economy  shows 
Signs  of  inflation  would  you  favor 
iiicre.Tsing: 

(at   Corixirate  taxes 36.1 

(bi    Excise    t«xes 29.2 

IC'    Personal   Income  taxes 17.6 

And  or  would  you  favor  decreasing  fed- 
eral spending  in; 

(a)  Road  building 27.8 

(b)  Pf^reign  aid 65.9 

(c)  Pollution  project 11.1 

(di   .Aid  to  education 17.1 

8    In  the  event  of  recession,  would  you 

favor; 

A    .\  tax  decrease: 

Yes 61.0 

No .• 6.  7 

Undecided 5.  9 

No  answer 26.  4 

B    -An  Increase  in  federal  spending; 

Yes - 26.4 

No 24.6 

Undecided... 7.  6 

No  answer 41.4 

9.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  princi- 
pal problems  facing  our  nation  to- 
day' (The  following  are  the 
problems  most  frequently  cited 
and   the   precentage   of  response.) 

Viet  Nam 30.6 

Inflation 26.  5 

Civil  Rights _. -  24.2 

Crime 18.4 

Government  Spending 14.3 

Communism 11.  7 

Education 8.  5 

Political  Dictatorship. 0.0 

Elderly - 1.4 


Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Youths  Discover 
Prehistoric  Bones 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  SiX"aker,  national 
recognition  has  been  received  by  several 
young  men  from  my  hometown  of  Kings- 
port.  Tenn.,  for  their  exploration  and 
findings  in  a  cave  near  Gate  City,  Va. 

Dr.  Clayton  Ray,  associate  curator  of 
the  division  of  vertebrate  j>aleontology  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  has  confirmed 
that  the  boys  have  found  the  remains  of 
a  giant  megalonyx,  which  are  estimated 
to  be  over  10,000  years  old. 

The  following  article  from  the  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.,  Times  describes  these  find- 
ings which  are  extremely  interesting. 

In  Inserting  this  article  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all,  I  also  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Sam  Taylor, 
Tom  Hodges,  and  Sam  Pinkerton,  who 
made  the  discovery,  as  well  as  Dr.  K.  C. 
Branock  of  the  Tennessee  Eastman  Co., 
who  contacted  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute. 

The  article  follows: 
One  of  Two  in  United  States — R.^re  Bo.ne.s 

Are  for  Real  Says  Smithsonian  Expert 
(By  Palmer  Wells) 

A  series  of  mud  and  calcium  encrusted 
bones  found  by  four  Kingsport  boys  in  a 
Southwest  Virginia  cave  has  been  confirmed 
as  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric  ground  sloth 
and  a  "rare  find"  by  a  Smithsonian  Institute 
paleontologist. 

Dr.  Clayton  Ray.  tus.sociate  curator  of  llie 
division  of  Vertebrate  Paleontology,  drove  to 
Kingsport  from  Washington.  DC.  Wednesday 
to  view  the  bones  and  to  be  led  to  the  cave 
where  the  youths  found  the  skeleton. 

"We  are  very  excited  over  It."  Ray  said  at 
the  home  of  one  of  the  boys,  Sam  Taylor,  18. 
Its  significance,  he  said,  "is  that  It  is  one 
of  the  best  skeletons  of  this  particular  kind 
ever  found  in  this  country." 

He  identified  the  skeleton  as  the  remains 
of  a  giant  Megalonyx  and  estimated  the 
bones  are  over  10.000  years  old.  He  said  the 
skeleton  is  probably  90  per  cent  complete. 

"As  far  as  we  know,"  the  scientist  said, 
"there  is  only  one  other  of  this  type  found." 
That  skeleton  is  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Science  at  Ohio  State  University,  but  accord- 
ing to  Ray,  it  has  never  had  a  complete  de- 
scription with  measurements  and  other  data 
recorded  about  it. 

"This  one  is  similar  and  a  little  better  pre- 
served," he  added.  He  said  there  are  perhaps 
three  or  four  other  skeletons  of  other  typi's 
of  ground  sloths,  a  giant  bear-like  animal 
that  walked  upright  and  ate  vegetation. 

Dr.  Ray.  who  was  accompanied  by  Al  My- 
rick,  his  assistant  and  a  museum  technician, 
agreed  with  the  finders'  theory  that  the  pre- 
historic animal  may  have  fallen  Into  a  hole 
above  the  cave  and  was  killed  or  died  of 
starvation. 

Ray  Indicated  the  museum  woiUd  like  to 
have  the  skeleton  for  exhibit.  He  said  vari- 
ous checks  to  determine  exact  age  of  the 
bones  would  be  made  and  preservatives 
added  before  it  would  be  reconstructed. 
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Finders  of  the  bones.  Sam  Taylor,  Tom 
Hodges  and  Sam  J'inkerton,  have  declined  to 
disclose  the  loc^uion  of  the  ciive  but  took 
R.iy  and  his  assistant  there  this  morning, 

R.iy  learned  of  the  find  through  a  clipping 
from  the  Times-News  mailed  to  the  Smith- 
sonian by  Dr.  K.  C.  Branock  of  the  Tennessee 
E.i.stm.tn  Company. 

The  boys  said  they  discovered  the  fossil 
after  finding  one  of  the  rib  bones  protrud- 
ing from  the  cave  floor.  They  dug  away 
some  .six  feet  of  mud  and  silt  to  find  the 
skeleton  almost  Intact.  Efforts  to  remove  It 
iiitoct  failed  and  it  was  broken  into  large 
sections  and  carted  out. 
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Bellwood  Pays  Tribute  to  Space-Walking 
Astronaat  in  Gala  Homecoming  Cele- 
bration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  past 
weekend  the  citizens  of  the  village  of 
Bellwood  in  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  celebrated  the  homecom- 
ing of  Comdr.  Eugene  A.  Ceman  and  paid 
tribute  to  his  command  pilot,  Thomas  P, 
Stafford,  of  the  Gemini  9  flight.  I  wish 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  join  in  the 
celebration,  for  it  was  indeed  one  of  the 
finest  tributes  that  could  possibly  have 
been  paid  to  the  hometown  hero  and  his 
Gemini  9  colleague  In  adding  to  the  In- 
dehble  chapter  which  they  have  written 
In  the  annals  of  space  exploration 
histoiy. 

The  2-day  welcome  was  highlighted 
by  a  dinner  at  the  Sheraton-O'Hare  Irm 
on  Sunday  night  when  hundreds  of  civic 
leaders,  friends,  and  schoolmates,  and 
the  family  and  relatives  of  Commander 
Cernan  paid  him  deserving  honor. 

In  the  two  decades  I  have  been  in 
public  life  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
awe-inspiring  celebration.  It  was  a 
sweltering  hot  Sunday  afternoon,  but 
this  did  not  keep  thousands  of  residents 
from  turning  out  in  tremendous  numbers 
to  line  the  2-mlle  parade  route.  As  the 
cavalcade  move  through  the  village  of 
Bellwood  and  on  to  Memorial  Park  for 
brief  presentation  ceremonies,  American 
flags  waved  from  homes,  business  estab- 
lishments and  in  the  hands  of  the  multi- 
tude of  spectators.  One  could  not  help 
but  feel  the  great  pride  in  the  re.sponse 
of  the  citizens  and  the  excellent  manner 
In  which  the  whole  day's  festivities  were 
conducted.  While  it  was  indeed  a  fitting 
tribute  to  our  astronauts,  it  was  also  a 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Bellwood  whose 
interest  and  spirit  permeated  the  atmos- 
phere throughout  the  aflfalr. 

I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  many  of  the 
local  folks  in  my  personal  walk  of  the 
entire  parade  route.  Many  were  folks 
who  knew  Commander  Cernan  as  a 
youngster  In  the  local  Boy  Scout  troop 
and  later  as  a  fine  high  school  student 
and  athlete.  Educational  and  Scout  or- 
ganizations, members  of  the  clergy  and 


service  and  civic  groups  were  all  pres- 
ent, not  to  mention  a  host  of  uniformed 
httle  leaguers  who  shouted  their  con- 
gratulations to  the  astronauts  as  they 
passed  the  viewing  stand. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  evening,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  sitting  with  the  proud 
but  modest  mother  and  dad  of  Com- 
mander Ceman  and  met  his  charming 
wife,  together  with  Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Stafford.  Spending  this  brief 
time  with  them  was  not  only  a  pleasure 
but  also  reflects  the  caliber  of  men  se- 
lected by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  our  space  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  I  can  best  sum  up  the 
sentiments  of  the  local  towTispeople  in 
the  words  of  Andy  Puplis,  former  Notre 
Dame  star  quarterback,  who  was  Com- 
mander Cernan's  football  coach  at  Pro- 
viso High  School  in  the  late  forties  and 
early  fiftys.  Coach  Puplis  said  of  astro- 
naut Gene  Cernan. 

Hr>  was  a  good  student,  a  real  gentleman, 
and  a  really  outstanding  young  man  in  every 
respect. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  that  this  event 
made  me  proud  to  represent  the  people 
of  our  district,  and  I  know  that  we  will 
all  long  remember  this  milestone  of  his- 
toric achievement  In  man's  conquest  of 
space. 


Veteran  Fired  Up  Over  Burning  of  Flag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTLVAlnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  and  letters: 
[Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Preaa,  Apr    20 

1966] 
Veteran   Fired  Up   Oveb  Bubning  of  Flag: 

Should  Be  Made  a  Felony,  He  Believes 

Hardy  a  day  passes  but  that  somewhere  In 
the  United  Statee  a  flag-draped  casltet  Is  de- 
livered to  a  mourning  family. 

The  casket  Ijears  the  body  of  a  man  who 
gave  hlfl  Ufe — in  Vietnam  or  some  other  for- 
eign  field — defending   his   country's   honor. 

He  died  that  the  American  flag  might  still 
fly. 

And  yet  back  here  the  flag  can  be  burned 
In  public,  mutilated  or  stepped  upon  with  the 
offense  considered  only  a  misdemeanor  un- 
der the  law. 

The  penalty  itself  varies  among  the  sepa- 
rate states. 

angers  colonel 

This  angers  Col.  John  H.  Shenkel,  chief 
minute  clerk  in  Allegheny  County  Criminal 
Court. 

Colonel  Shenkel,  who  holds  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  fc«-  gallantry  at 
Chateau-Thierry  in  World  V?ar  I.  would  like 
to  see  a  strong  national  law  enacted  by 
Congress. 

"I  would  make  the  offense  a  felony,"  he 
says,  "with  imprisonment  in  a  Federal  peni- 
tentiary." 

What  touched  off  his  anger  was  the  burn- 
ing of  an  American  flag  last  week  at  the 
stage  production  of  an  avant-garde  playlet, 
"LBJ"  In  New  York's  Greenwich  Village  at- 
tacking U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 


charges  still  pendi.ng 
Charges  against  the  theater,  which  could 
result  in  revoking  its  license,  are  stUl  pend- 
ing. 

But  the  fact  of  the  fiag-bunung  upsets 
Colonel  Shenkel. 

The  irony  of  the  present  law.  as  brought 
up-to-date  July  30,  1947.  he  says.  Is  that 
it  is  weakest  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
itself. 

There  an  offender  can  be  fined  a  maximum 
$100  or  scut  to  Jail  for  30  days  if  found  gi.u:ty 
of  desecration,  mutilation  or  Improper  use  of 
the  flag. 

It  Is  somewhat  stiffer  outside  the  capital 

Iimit.s. 

CITES  INCONSISTENCY 

Pennsylvania,  for  tnsUance,  has  a  law  pro- 
viding a  $500  fine  and  year  In  jail  for  In- 
sulting the  fi.ag.  .-uid  fine  of  $200  and  six 
months  in  Jail  for  desecration. 

"Even  that  shows  the  inconsistency  of  the 
law."  says  Colonel  Shenkel.  "In  my  opinion 
desecrating  the  flag  is  the  same  as  Insult- 
ing it." 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State  in  the 
union    to    set    aside   June    14   as    F.ag   Day. 

Colonel  Shenkel,  who  heads  up  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  Americanism  Committee  here, 
is  all  for  Pennsylvania  taking  the  lead  iii 
tightening  protection  for  the  flag. 

The   American   Legion, 
Department   or   Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  16,  1966. 
Col.  John  J.  Shenkel, 
Chief     ^finute     Clerk.     Allegheny     County 
Criminal  Court,  Court  House,  Pittsburgh, 

De.^r  Colonel  Shenkel:  The  Department 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
American  Legion  endorsed  a  resolution  which 
would  recommend  to  the  Uj8.  Congress,  that 
.inyone  who  desecrates  the  U,S.  Flag,  that  it 
be  considered  a  crime  and  that  a  fine  would 
be  mandated  under  the  law. 

This  resolution  was  also  adopted  by  our 
National  Organization  when  it  met  in  Indi- 
anapolis last  week.  Atempte  will  now  be 
made  to  ask  Congress  to  support  such  legis- 
lation. 

Commander  Klein  has  asked  that  I  write 
to  you  regarding  this  matter  and  Inform  you 
of  he  American's  Legion's  position.  H  R. 
14162  could  certainly  be  an  adequate  law 
covering  this  subject. 

It  is  always  good  to  hear  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Edward   T.   Hoak. 
Department  Adjutant. 

U.S.   Senatk, 

May  e,  1966. 
CotjRTs  OF  Oyer  and  Tebmindi  and  QnARTEK 

Sessions  of  the  Pkack. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Gentlemtn:  Enclosed  are  four  copies  of  S. 
8207  that  I  Introduced  to  prohibit  the  dese- 
cration of  the  flag. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  our  flag  has  been  hauled 
down,  despoUed,  spat  upon,  desecrated  and 
trampled  in  the  mud,  yet  there  is  no  Federal 
statute  to  deal  with  such  offenses. 

As  I  recaU,  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union 
has  a  statute  of  one  kind  or  another  and  pre- 
scrtbea  a  rather  heavy  penalty  for  Its  viola- 
tion. It  Is  high  time  there  be  Incorporated 
in  the  CrUnlnal  Code  of  the  United  Statee 
something  along  the  line  as  the  Stat-es  re- 
quire, together  with  a  heavy  penalty. 
Sincerely, 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
„  ,     ,  May  6,  1966. 

Ool.  John  Shenkel, 

Chief    Minutes     Clerk,     Court     of     Quarter 
Session,  Court  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dear    Colonel    Shenkel:    I    oongratuiate 
you  on  the  magnificent  statement  you  made 
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In  connection  with  the  unforglveable  offense 
of  the  burning  of  our  Flag. 

You  have  indeed  been  a  wonderful  corn- 
made  to  me  In  this  batle  for  patrlotian  and 
love  of  country. 

With  my  very  best  wishes.   I  am  always. 
With  esteem  and  affectionate  salutations, 
Sincerely, 

Michael  A.  Musmanno, 

Justice. 


Conference  on  Community  Preservation 
and  Development  Held  in  Bronx 
Coanty,  N.Y.  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday,  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
noted  recently,  on  April  2  a  conference 
on  community  preservation  and  develop- 
ment was  held  at  New  York  University. 
In  Bronx  County,  N.Y.  Following  is  the 
Bummary  of  the  plenary  session,  and  a 
list  of  the  participating  organizations: 
Plenabt  Session 
In  welcoming  the  participants  to  the  Con- 
ference. President  James  B.  Hester  noted 
that  the  Bronx  campus  of  N.Y.U..  where  the 
Conference  was  being  held,  was  Itself 
founded  In  "the  American  tradition  of  anti- 
urbanlsm."  The  people  who  operated  the 
University  deliberately  removed  the  under- 
gmtvAtea  from  the  corrupting  Influence  of 
Washington  Square  to  the  open  countryside 
of  the  Bronx.  Today,  he  noted,  the  Univer- 
sity recognizee  the  need  to  participate  with 
the  rest  of  the  community  In  facing  the 
Increasing  problems  of  urban  life.  "Unless 
universities  accept  the  task  of  enriching  city 
life,  we  are  Ignoring  the  p\irpose  for  which 
we  exist — which  Is  the  enriching  of  human 
experience.  As  an  institution,  we  draw 
much  of  our  character  and  strength  from 
our  neighborhood  and  we  are  eager  to  con- 
tribute as  much  as  we  can  to  the  vitality  of 
our  neighborhood." 

Dr.  Timothy  J.  Costello.  Deputy  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  stressed  the  City's 
Blze  and  diversity,  and  the  need  to  develop 
a  sense  of  Identification  with  the  local  com- 
munity to  avoid  the  alienation  which  ac- 
companies Impersonal  bigness.  He  urged  the 
development  of  a  "retail  style"  of  govern- 
ment by  the  establishment  of  local  City 
Halls  to  permit  easy  access  in  the  Immediate 
neighborhood  to  all  city  government  serv- 
ices. To  help  children  grow  up  with  an 
awareness  of  the  historical  Importance  of 
what  happened  on  the  block  where  they 
lived,  public  school  teachers  must  familiarize 
themselves  with  neighborhood  history. 
Neighborhood  Identification  does  not  mean 
the  preservation  of  ghettoes;  Instead,  the 
removal  of  provincialism  and  isolation  will 
permit  the  community  "to  reach  out  to 
welcome  newcomers  and  produce  the  fully 
Integrated  fully  decent  communities  that 
•dd  up  to  the  big  New  York  City  of  which 
we  are  all  proud." 

The  Increased  Impact  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  local  communities  in  the  past 
twenty  years  was  outlined  by  Representative 
Bingham,  co-sponsor  of  the  Conference.  He 
referred  to  the  existing  federal  programs 
such  as  social  security  and  medicare,  for  re- 
duction of  narcotics  addiction,  and  for  the 
Improvement  of  local  police  forces,  and  the 
development  of  parks  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  called  for  continued  activity  by 
the  federal  government.  "The  federal  gov- 
ernment can  afford  to  assist  our  cities  In 


these  ways.  While  the  tax  resources  of  our 
cities  tend  to  remain  stable,  the  resources  of 
the  federal  government  grow  with  the  growth 
in  the  economy.  We  can  and  mu.st  carry 
these  federal  programs  that  can  make  life 
better  fur  all  our  people." 

Congres.sman  Bi.ncham  expanded  on  some 
proposals  ho  had  made  for  the  use  in  the 
Bronx  of  federal  funds  available  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1964, 
including  the  construction  of  a  memorial  to 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  in  the 
form  of  an  outdoor  amphitheatre  for  ath- 
letic and  cultural  events,  and  more  park  fa- 
cilities for  senior  citizens.  He  also  urged  the 
construction  of  a  riverfront  park  on  the 
Bronx  side  of  the  Harlem  River.  "This  arm 
of  tlie  sea  could  be  a  major  asset  to  all  of  us 
In  this  community  as  a  scenic  attraction  and 
for  recreational  purposes."  he  said.  "Its 
beautification  and  development  could  be  a 
tremendous  example  of  federal  and  commu- 
nity cooperation." 

The  keynote  speech  was  then  given  by 
Senator  Robert  F.  fCr-VNEDY.  who  .stressed  the 
lirimen.se  ch.mges  New  York  Stite  was  under- 
going, and  the  need  to  master  these  changes. 
His  speech  appears  in  full  in  Appendix  A 
(not  printed  in  the  Record). 

Senator  Kennedy  pointed  out  the  great 
variety  of  federal  programs  making  funds 
available  to  communities,  and  emphasize  the 
need  for  the  communities  to  take  action  to 
make  use  of  the.se  tools.  He  8VigEre.';ted  the 
use  of  non-profit  agencies  to  bring  federal 
mo.ney  into  action. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  Section  703  of  last 
year's Housing  .^ct.  which  created  a  neighbor- 
hood facilities  grant  prograjn,  administered 
by  the  Dep  irtniont  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  "The  program."  he  ptjinted 
out.  "provides  for  low  and  middle  income 
are:ts.  Tlie  centers  can  be  community  cen- 
ters— providing  a  full  range  (?f  social  serv- 
ices— or  centers  for  a  particular  purpose- 
like  health  or  recreation.  They  can  be  for 
the  residents  of  the  area  generally,  or  for 
youth  or  the  old  in  particular.  Now  you 
and  I  know  there  are  dozens  of  places  in  the 
Bronx  where  such  centers  are  needed — in  the 
South  Bronx  in  particular,  perhaps  in  con- 
nection with  the  recently  approved  Bronx 
Pajrk  South  urban  renewal  project,  and  else- 
where. 

"Whether  your  community  gener.xtes  an 
application  for  federal  financing  for  a  neigh- 
borhood center  is  up  to  you.  You  would  have 
to  get  a  public  agency  to  apply  to  Washing- 
ton, and  you  would  have  to  find  one-third 
of  the  money  somewhere.  But  thesi  a  non- 
profit organization  here  In  the  community 
could  contract  to  operate  the  center.  The 
law  permits  that.  HUD  has  $12  million  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  will  have  about  $25  mil- 
lion tor  next  year  for  this  program.  These 
are  mod.ost  amounts.  But  they  have  not 
been  ured  up  a.5  yet.  .^nd  HUD  has  received 
no  application  under  this  program  from  New 
York  City  or  any  community  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  In  fact,  it  h.as  received  only 
two  applications  from  the  entire  Northeast 
part  of  the  United  States." 

Senator  Kennedy  suggested  that  the  Bronx 
choose  a  coordinator.  pos.sibly  working  out 
of  the  office  of  Borough  President  Herman 
Badillo.  as  one  way  of  making  effective  use 
of  the  many  federal  programs  available^ 
more  than  a  dozen  relating  to  mental  re- 
tardation, and  over  200  m  education  alone. 
This  suggestion  was  later  headlined  in  the 
New  York  Times.  In  closing,  the  Senator 
stressed  that  "we  must  help  to  develop  neigh- 
borhoods not  Just  for  ourselves,  but  also  for 
those  who  cannot  speak  for  them-selves,  who 
do  not  know  what  claims  to  present." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  the  community  organizations  rep- 
resented at  the  conference: 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

AJC,  Bronx  Women's  Division. 


American  Legion.  Rivcrdale  Post,  William 
E.  Irwin,  Jr.,  Post  itlli. 

Americ^LU  Veterans  Committee. 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  of  Rivordale. 
Bedford  Park  Congregational  Church. 
Bedford  Park  Civij  Astoji.ition. 
Bedford  Park  Couimuni'y  .\ssGCiation. 
Belmont  Community  Center. 
B'uai  B'lilh,  Rivord  lie  Lodje  and  Chapter, 
Bronx  B.>rout-:h  President's  OiVice. 
Bronx  Boys  Club,  Columbus  DivLsion. 
Bronx  C.vil  Le..gue. 
Bronx  Commuiuty  College. 
Bronx  Counc.I,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Bronx  County  Gr.iiid  Jurors  Association. 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science. 
Broi.x  House. 
Brothers  of  Holy  Cross. 
Bu.sino;s  and  Profes.vional  Women's  Club. 
Catholic  Intcr-Racird  Council,  Bronx  Chap- 
ter. 

Catholic  War  'Veterans. 
Ciie.vtcr  Civic  Improvement  As.soclation, 
College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent. 
Conunumty  Planning  Board  i?5. 
Cjmniunrfry  Planning  BcKird  «14. 
Cieston  .'Vvenue  Baptist  Church. 
Crotona  Park  North  Neighborhood  League. 
E.istchestcr  Tenants  League. 
E.ist  Tremont  Neighborhood  Association. 
Ea^i,  Tremont  YM-YWHA. 
Ed-Tehill  Community  Church. 
P..rdham  Civic  Association. 
Fordham  Heights  Community  Association. 
Girl   Scout  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 
Bronx  Field  Office. 

Hadassah,  Pelham  Parkway  Group. 
Holy  Name  Societies,  Bronx  Division. 
Holy  Spirit  Church  Legion  of  Mary. 
Holy  Spirit  School. 

Immaculate  Conception,  PTA,  Men's  Club, 
Bo-y  Scouts  of  America. 

Jewish  Committee  on  Scouting. 
Jewish  War  Veterans.  Bronx  County,  Rjver- 
dalc  Post. 

Creston  Junior  High  School. 
Parents  Associations,  JHS  44,  JHS  80,  JHS 
82,  JHS  113.  JHS  141.  JHS  143. 
Kingsbridge  Historical  Society. 
Kiwanls  Club  of  Rivcrdale. 
League  of  Women  Voters. 
Local  School  Board,  District  11. 
Manhatt-nn  College. 
Marble  Hill  Tenants  Association. 
MARK,  Committee  for  Civil  Rights. 
Mosholu.  Montefiore  Community  Center. 
Mt.  Eden  Neighborhood  Council. 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Bronx  Chapter. 

NAACP,  Willlamsbridge  Branch. 
National  Council  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Volun- 
teers. 

New  York  Building  Trades  Council.  AFL- 
CIO. 

Our  Lady  of  Angels. 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  School. 
Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel:  Legion  of  Mary, 
St.    Vincent    DePaul    Society,    Young    Mens 
Sodality,  Teen-Age  Discussion  Club. 

Our  Lady  of  Refuge:  Holy  Name  Society, 
Mothers  Guild. 

Principals:  PS  6.  PS  7,  PS  26,  PS  32,  PS 
33,  PS  41,  PS  96,  PS  86. 

Parents  Associations:  PS  6.  PS  7.  PS  8,  PS 
26,  PS  33.  PS  46,  PS  76,  PS  86,  PS  92.  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
High  School. 

Parents  &  Principals  Education  Forum, 
School  District  ir  10. 

Parkside  Community  Center. 
Parkside  Tenants  League. 
Pelham  Parkway  Citizens  Council. 
46th   Precinct  Youth   Council. 
Rivcrdale  Committee  on  Intergroup  Rela- 
tions. 

Riverdale  Community  Council. 
Rlverdale    Community    Planning    Associa- 
tion. 

Riverdale  Country  School. 
Rlverdale  Merchants  Association. 
Riverdale  Mental  Health  Association. 
Riverdale- Yonkers  Ethical  Society. 
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Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

St.  Joseph  School. 

St.  Margaret  Mary,  League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

St.    Martin    of   Tours:    Rosary,   Altar   So- 
ciety. 

St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentine. 

St.  Philip  Neri. 

St.  Philip  Neri  School. 

St.  Simon  Stock. 

Social  Service  Employees  Union. 

Trefford  Civic  Association. 
.    Tremont  Baptist  Church. 

Tremont  Methodist  Church. 

University    Heights    Community    Associa- 
tion. 

University  Height.s  Presbyterian  Church. 

Visitation  Church. 

Visitation  School. 

Welsh  Chorale. 

William  Hodson  Community  Center. 
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Washington  National  Airport  and  the  FAA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF    NEW    JER.SEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  in 
the  past,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  some  of  the  reasons  why  Dulles 
International  Airport  was  not  receiving 
its  share  of  air  traffic  in  the  'Washin.tjton 
area,  and  why  Washington  National  Air- 
port was  receiving  more  air  carrier  traffic 
than  it  could  effectively  handle.  I  have 
now  discovered  an  additional  reason. 

Both  airports  handle,  in  addition  to 
commeicial  aircraft,  general  aviation 
such  as  private  planes,  small  commercial 
carriers,  coi-poiation  planes,  and  so 
forth. 

I  have  per.sonally  pointed  out  to  the 
House  the  difference  in  landing  fees  for 
air  carriers  at  Washington  National  as 
compared  to  Dulles  International.  I 
have  now  disco\ei-ed,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
wide  difference  in  the  fees  charged  for 
general  aviation  landing  at  Dulles  Inter- 
national and  Washington  National. 

The  FAA  regulations,  effective  Septem- 
ber 1,  1963,  in  sections  159.181.  relating  to 
landing  charges,  contains  the  following 
schedule  of  chai-ges  for  general  aviation 
landing  fees  at  both  Washington  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  International  Airports. 
These  fees,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  as  follows: 

Washington  National  Airport 
Aircraft  weight  i  in  pounds)  :  Charge 

3.500  or   less 

3.501  to  4,000 '   '"   I" 

4.001    to   5.000 _'""    '_'" 

5.001    to   6.000 " 


DtTLLES  International  Aiepobt 
Aircraft  weight   (In  pounds) :  Charge 

3,500   or   less jo  75 

3,601   to  4.000 100 

4.001   to  5,000 125 

5,001   to  6,000 ._   "     150 

6,001   to  7,000 _"     175 

7,001   to  8,000 "     2  00 

8,001   to  9,000 2  25 

9,001   to   10,000 /_   "'     2  50 

10,001   to   11,000 ."'     2  75 

11,001    to   12,000 I     3' 00 

12,001    to   13,000 3  25 

1:^.001    to    14,000 '_"_  3   50 

14,001   to   15,000 ......     3  75 

15.001    to   16.000 .  4  00 

16.001   to   17.000 _   '"     4  25 

17.001    to   18,000 ..   *     4  50 

18.001    to    19,000 "      4' 75 

19.001    to   20.000 II      5.00 

Over  20  000  pounds.  25  ceuts  for  each  1.000 
pounds,  computed  to  the  nearest  1.000 
pounds. 

Mr.  Sire.ikcr,  the  figures  sjicak  for 
themselves. 

Why.  I  ask  FAA,  should  there  be  such 
a  difference  in  fees  at  Dulles  as  com- 
pared to  Washington  National.  Should 
not  the  fees  at  Dulles  be  less  than  Wash- 
ington National  if  FAA  is  really  serious 
about  developing  Dulles.  If  we  are  to 
divert  traffic  from  Wasliington  National 
to  Dulles,  particularly  traffic  of  private 
corporations  and  general  aviation  air- 
craft, would  it  not  be  better  to  reduce  the 
fees  at  Dulles  and  increase  the  fees  at 
Washington  National. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  the 
failure  of  FAA  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  reduce  the  ovenvhelming  traffic 
conditions  at  Washington  National  and 
to  utilize  the  existing  facilities  at  Dulles 
International. 


Under  imanimous  consent,  I  Insert  Mr 
Moynihan's  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Addresss  bt  Da.viel  p.  Moynihan.  at  the 
Golden  Dooe  Award  Dinner  or  the  .Amer- 
ican CotTNciL  for  Nationalities  Service 
Mat  24,   1966 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  occasions  such 
as  this  for  the  speaker  to  address  him.self 
primarily  to  one  or  another  aspects  of  what 
have  been  known  as  the  "contributions  of 
the  foreign  born  to  American  Ufe."  Saving 
I  am  sure,  the  addresses  delivered  from  this 
particular  forum,  these  exercises  tended  to 
be  flawed  by  a  lurking  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker  that  was  matched  only 
by  the  absurdity  of  having  to  make  such  a 
speech,  in  the  first  place.  The  most  con- 
spicuous fact  about  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways been  and  continues  to  be  the  degree  to 
wnich  it  Is  a  country  of  the  foreign  born  or 
tlielr  near  desccndents. 

These  speeches  were  not  really  absurd  of 
course,  it  is  only  that  they  ought  to  have 
been.  What  was  being  said  was  that  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  building  of  the 
American  naiion  have  not  been  exclusively 
or  overwhelmingly  drawn  from  what  was 
known  as  "older  American  stock."  Such 
speeches  were  responding  to  the  reality  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  more  or  less 
explicitly  assumed  otherwise.  Beginning 
with  Chinese  exchislon  acts  of  the  I880's  and 
culminating  in  the  Immigration  laws  of  the 
1320  s,  the  formal  policy  of  the  nation  de- 
clared that  persons  of  the  "older"  American 
nationalities  were  to  be  preferred  as  immi- 
grants to  those  from  "newer"  lands. 

THE    WASP    view    OF    HISTORT 

Much  of  this  immigration  legislation  was 
based  on  assertions  of  superiority  on  the  one 
hand  and  depravity  on  the  other  that  verged 
on  racism:  the  present  age  would,  I  suggest 
find  hard  to  believe  the  things  printed  ab^nit 
m  offending  Greeks,  Italians,  or  Poles  In  the 


I  call  upon  the  FAA  to  take  immediate      Congressional    reports   of   that   period      But 
Steps  to  change  the  existing  charges  for     ''''^'"d  "^  all  was  a  more  pervasive  attitude 


general  aviation  landing  fees  at  these 
two  airports.  This  is  but  another  exam- 
ple of  lack  of  attention  to  detail  and 
should  in  my  judgment  be  corrected  at 
once. 


Addresi  by  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  American 
Council  for  Nationalities  Service,  May 
24,  1966 


6.001    to   7,000 -    -      '      1 

7.001    to   8.000 ._        "I"   '    "I" 

8,001    to   9.000 .    "    _I    ""'"  I 

9.001    to    10.000 I"   _ ■      1 

10,001    to   11,000 I""   .   "_"" 

11,001    to   12,000.        ..        _"'"_I'   "I.        1 

12,001   to   13,000..  .      "■   .""      "     1  Qc 

13,001   to   14,000--        .  "'"I  I     2' 10 

14,001   to   15.000.   .      _   .    ""       2' a"; 

15,001    to   16.000.  . 

16.001   to   17.000..-  _        .""I   I' 

17.001  to  18.000-        _        ..    '"    II  2  70 

18,001   to   19.000.  noc 

19,001    to  20.000 "-IIIIIIIIIII     3^00 

Over  20,000  pounds,  15  cents  for  each  1  000 
pounds,  cr^mputed  to  the  nearest  1000 
pounds.  •».»/"" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  addresses  I  have 
seen  in  some  time  was  delivered  recently 
by  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  presently  Direc- 
tor of  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
of  M.I.T.  and  Harvard,  and  formerly  As- 

1.65    slstant  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the   US 

■  80    Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Moynihan's  address  was  delivered 
at  the  Golden  Door  Award  Dinner  of  the 
American  Council  for  Nationalities  Serv- 
ice on  May  24,  1966. 

What  Mr.  Moynihan  has  to  say  about 
the  role  of  immigrants  In  American  life 
and  particularly  about  the  process  of 
foreign  policy  making  in  our  countrj'  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress. 
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which,  borrowing  on  the  Whig  model  In  Eng- 
lish experience,  might  be  called  the  W'^SP 
view  of  history.  It  la  the  ^1ew  that  depicts 
American  history  almost  exclusively  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  came  to  pass  In  the 
English  plantations  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
how  they  were  expanded  over  the  continent' 
and  how  the  views  of  the  original  English 
settlers  in  time  came  to  prevail  in  the  nation 
that  emerged,  determining  not  only  the 
course  of  events,  but  providing  eariy  and 
later  comers  a  model  to  which  they  iniKht 
become  assimilated. 

Objections  to  this  view  are  normallv  b.a.>:ed 
on  the  argument  that  this  Is  no  longer  ^o' 
I   suggest   It   was    never   so.     Tlie   American 
continent  has  been  the  scene  of  r.acial   and 
ethnic  anarchy  from  the  Sl.xteenth  Century- 
it  is  just  that  this  has  somehow  been  kept 
a  secret.     I  would  someday  hope  to  wTitc  a 
book    entitled    "Washington's    Armv"    which 
would  measure  the  emergence  of  this  fact  in 
terms  of  the  point  at  which  the  various  eth- 
nic groups  involved  discovered  that  they  too 
had  had  a  role   in  the  events  from   1776  to 
1783.     Long   ago.   for   example,   the   Knights 
of  Columbus  discovered  that  a  third  of  those 
gallant  men  were  Irish  Catholics      More  re- 
cently Vice  President  Humphrey  renorted  to 
us    that    5000    of    them    were    Negroes       In 
between  .and  from  time  to  time,  contingrnts 
of  the  most  bizzarre  origin  are  uncovered  ai^i 
repo.'ted  upon,  too  often  alas  at  obscure  out- 
ings  in   the   suburbs   of   Cleveland    Ohio   o- 
Pitt.field,   Massachusetts. 

TODAY     NO    rxilNIC     MAJORITy    IN     THE    VNITln 
STATES 

If  these  reports  are  anything  like  as  ac- 
curate as  they  are  earnest,  it  would  appear 
that  Wa.shington'.s  Army  was  considerably 
larger  than  we  have  realized.  Even  if  it 
turns  out  otherwise,  the  fact  wUI  remain  that 
there  wr-c  Irish  Catholics,  and  Negroes    and 
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Pole*,  and  Jews,  and  Oennans,  and  bo  on. 
Th«  nation  haa  e^er  been  what  It  Is  today: 
the  Wblte  Anglo-Saxon  hegemony  haa  exlst- 
•d  more  In  the  American  Historical  Society 
Uian  in  American  aoclety  Itself.  There  Is 
today  no  ethnic  majority  In  the  United 
States.  As  of  1050,  descendenta  of  Imml- 
granta  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land are  thought  to  make  up  some  35  per- 
cent of  the  population,  after  which  foilow 
dozena  of  other  groups,  ranging  from  Ger- 
mana  with  14  percent  to  Turks  and  others 
with  0.1  or  leea.  There  are  more  Protestants 
than  Catholics,  more  Catholics  than  Jews, 
more  Jews  than  Moelems,  more  Moelems  than 
Hindus  (probably),  more  Hindus  than 
Buddhlstfl  (presumably)  and  so  on  .  .  .  but 
no  majority.  And  If  the  American  elite  la 
•tin  largely  Anglo-Saxon,  prize  fighters  have 
not  been  for  a  centxiry  or  more  and  In  our 
time  the  balance  of  Influence  among  Amert- 
•an  scholars  as  well  as  American  Intellectuals 
for  example,  has  shifted  away  from  the  older 
groups  and  now  clearly  has  settled  among 
the  descendenta  of  Central  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Jews.  Matters  are  complicated  further 
by  the  fact  that  In  terms  of  census  data 
tlie  two  American  nationalities  which  clearly 
rank  highest  In  social  and  economic  status 
are  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  In  that 
order. 

THZ    ri«0    OF   THX    SRA    OP    IMMIGRAKT    POTZaTT 

Th*  election  of  John  P.  Kennedy  In  1960 
marked  the  beginning  of  what  may  come  to 
be  seen  as  the  end  of  the  long  period  of 
Waspish  hegemony:  In  any  event  It  set  In 
motion  events  that  led  to  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  ethnic  blaa  of  the  earlier  Immi- 
gration laws.  That  battle  Is  past,  and  so  In 
measure  la  the  era  of  Immigrant  poverty. 
The  American  Council  for  Nationalities  Serv- 
ice, for  example,  still  has  Important  work 
to  do,  still  bisars  powerful  witness  to  the 
need  for  and  accomplishments  of  private 
agencies  In  the  field  of  social  welfare.  But 
because  the  Immigration  laws  now  tend  to 
discriminate  against  the  unskilled  and  un- 
promising, defined  by  more  objective  terms 
than  those  of  Senator  McCarran.  It  has  be- 
come the  fact  that  given  the  kind  of  coun- 
sel and  assistance  that  the  ACNS  provides, 
Immigrants  settle  Into  the  mainstream  of 
American  Bfe  with  conspicuous  success  and 
rapidity.  ^ 

The  question  arises  whether  It  Is  not  now 
possible  to  make  some  larger  use  of  this 
development.  I  will  suggest  that  there  Is, 
and  that  there  is  some  vugency  about  doing 
■o.  The  American  ethnic  experience  has  the 
most  powerful  relevance  to  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  particularly  the  newer 
ones,  and  has  more  than  a  Utile  bearing  on 
our  relations  with  them. 

THE  coLi>  WAX  vnrw  or  the  woru> 

Within  months  of  Its  establishment,  the 
United  Nations  was  caught  up  In  the  Cold 
War.  Its  proceedings  have  since  been  dom- 
inated by  that  aspect  of  international  poll- 
Ucs. 

The  point  about  the  Cold  War  Is  that  It  has 
adopted  for  Its  vocabulary  a  very  special, 
mid-Nineteenth  Century  view  of  the  world 
wliich  sees  most  of  the  Import.int  human 
relations  as  revolving  around  the  Issue  of 
property  relations. 

Capitalism,  Socialism,  Communism.  Each 
of  these  la  a  Nineteenth  Century  Ideology. 
Xach  is  preoccupied  with  who  owns  the 
means  of  "production,  distribution,  and  ex- 
change." Clearly  each  responded  to  the 
sudden  physical  appearance  of  industrial 
plant  and  equipment  that  would  have 
startled  any  age,  and  certainly  ihat  one. 

At  first  these  Ideologies  competed  at  the 
level  of  domestic  politics.  Until  1917  there 
were  no  CXxnmunlst  or  Socialist  nations. 
But  in  that  year.  In  a  sequence  of  revolu- 
tions, Russia  became  Communist,  and  there- 
after international  politics  grew  more  and 
mor«  to  be  defined  in  tbese  mld-Vlctorlaa 


terms.  Whatever  the  true  sources  of  con- 
flict In  the  Cold  War.  the  rhetoric  of  the 
time  was  allowed  to  settle  Into  this  frame- 
work. Recognising  the  tactical  disadvan- 
tages of  proclaiming  oneself  a  capitalist 
Island  In  a  sea  of  poverty,  the  United  States 
has  more  or  less  consistently  sought  to  define 
the  true  Issue  as  th;it  cf  inclividunl  liberty. 
Inasmuch  as  the  West  is  incomparably  the 
more  free  sfjclety.  we  have  hid  seme  advan- 
tage from  this  argumerit.  but  only  as  Indi- 
viduals and  nations  perceive  reality:  our 
opponents  are  If  anything,  even  more  fervent 
In  their  rhetorical  devotion  to  Uberty,  free- 
dom and  people  s  democracy. 

FAILtTlE  rOK  THE  COM.MUNlST  BLOC 

On  tialance  the  penod  of  the  Cold  War 
has  been  one  of  stist.i'.ned  fidlure  for  the 
Communist  bloc.  Were  It  not  for  the  present 
embroilment  in  Vlet-Niim.  for  example,  the 
p.ofit  year  or  so  would  be  seen  as  one  of 
calamitous  setbacks  for  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. Tlie  Soviet  Union  is  hiirdly  doing  bet- 
ter, indeed,  its  empire  in  Eastern  Europe  Is 
clearly  beginning  to  come  apart. 

SUCCESS  rOB  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  contrast,  these  past  two  decades  have 
been  f)€rlods  of  great  success  for  tJie  United 
States  and  no  Utile  expansion.  Barring  dis- 
aster In  A.sla.  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
very  much  Involved  In  the  management  of 
world  afTairs  for  a  generation  to  come.  And 
In  doing  BO.  I  suggest,  we  will  Increasingly 
be  dealing  with  Issues  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  cold  war.  Issues  for  which  our 
national  experience  provides  great  guidance, 
but  to  which  at  present  we  pay  but  little 
attention.  This,  of  course.  Is  the  emergence 
of  ethnic  and  religious  separatism,  generally 
perceived  as  nationalism,  but  taking  in  fact 
m.any  different  forms. 

NATIONALISM  IN  THE  NI.NETEENTH  CENTrRT 

The  Nineteenth  Century  that  gave  birth  to 
the  ideologies  of  property,  also  brought  forth 
the  spirit  —  It  has  never  quite  been  a  system 
of  thought — of  nationalism.  In  the  Twen- 
tieth Cent'.iry  this  spirit  h.as  manifested  It- 
self not  simply  In  the  effort  Uj  cstabll.'^h  new 
nations,  or  reestablish  old  ones  biised  on 
ethnic,  raci;il  or  religious  loyalties,  but  also 
In  a  generally  heightened  concern  for  those 
qualities  wliich  make  a  person  a  member 
of  one  gro'.ip,  and  distinguish  him  from  mem- 
bers of  other  groups. 

The  troubles  began  In  Ireland,  then  Po- 
land, then  spread  through  Centr.il  Europe. 
World  War  I  made  ethnic  relations  a  world 
Issue.  The  United  StAtes  brought  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-df-termlration  of  peoples  to  the 
Peace  Conference.  Tliere  has  been  no  peace 
since. 

The  Second  World  War  was  very  much  a 
struggle  of  conflicting  nationalism,  with  the 
all  important  addition  of  racism.  With  the 
N.azl  attempt  to  annihilate  the  Jews  and 
other  ethnic  groups  in  Europe,  and  tfie  ef- 
fort to  throw  the  white  man  out  of  A.^ia, 
World  War  II  gave  a  grimly  accurate  fore- 
c;ist  of  things  to  come. 

CONrLICTS    IN    THE    WORLD    TODAY 

Since  tiiat  time,  despite  what  might  be 
called  the  presumptions  of  the  Cold  War 
to  be  the  prime  source  of  conflict  In  the 
world,  what  have  been  the  events  that  have 
actually  disturbed  the  peace  until  the  re- 
cent escalation   In  Vlct-Nam? 

Most  have  involved  conflicts  between  dif- 
ferent groups  of  petiple  who  identify  them- 
selves In  terms  of  religion,  race,  or  ethnic 
origins. 

Hindu  against  Moslem  In  India. 

Jew  against  Arab  In  the  Near  East. 

Chinese  agaln.^t  Malay  In  Southeast  Asia. 

French  against  M')slem  In  Algeria. 

White  man  against  Black  man  In  South 
Africa. 

East  Indian  against  West  African  In  British 
Guiana. 

Chinese  agalnft  Russian  Communists  the 
world  over. 


Greek  Cyprlot  against  Turkish  Cyprlot. 

Watusl   against  Bahutu   In  Burundi. 

Ibo  against  Yoruba  In  Nigeria. 

Indian  against  Spaniard  In  Bolivia. 

Many  of  the  these  conflicts — Greek  against 
Persian — go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  his- 
tory: ancient  affairs.  In  the  bone  and  marrow 
of  mankind. 

Among  the  new  nations,  conflicts  of  lan- 
guage, tribe,  and  religion  are  a  primary 
source  of  Instability,  both  Internal  and  with 
regard  to  their  International  relations. 

Nor  have  the  established  nations  of  the 
West  escaped  this  same  ordeal.  The  defec- 
tlop.s  In  the  Ukraine  have  come  to  light  as 
a  great  factor  In  World  War  II.  The  re- 
surgence of  nationalism  is  presently  trans- 
forming the  satellite  world.  Belgium  is 
troubled  by  the  Walloons.  Au.^tria  is  ra'..<:- 
Ing  questions  about  the  Tyrol.  In  Gre.it 
Britain  a  socialist  working  class  constitu- 
ency defeated  the  shadow  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Labour  Government,  electing  Instead 
an  opponent  who  ran  on  the  slogan  "If  you 
Want  a  Nigger  for  a  Neighbour,  Vote  Labotir." 
In  Canada  the  French  were  near  to  tearing 
tlie  country  apart. 

ETHNIC    CONFLICT    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  United  States  has  hardly  escaped  tills 
near  universal  experience.  Ethnic  conflict 
has  pervaded  our  domestic  life  from  the  out- 
set. At  this  time  the  struggle  of  Negro 
Americans  to  enter  fully  into  the  mainstream 
of  national  life  Is  the  single  most  pressing 
of  all  domestic  Issues,  If  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  In  bringing  that  about.  It  la  a 
fact  that  we  are  the  only  nation  in  the  world, 
and  I  do  not  except  Brazil,  that  has  seriously 
undertaken  to  establish  a  bl-raclal  democ- 
racv. 

The  current  crisis  In  race  relations,  In  a 
word.  Is  neither  new  to  America  nor  to  the 
world.  What  Is  distinctive,  however.  Is  the 
astonishing  and  unprecedented  degree  to 
which  the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
resolve  these  conflicts,  as  they  have  come 
along,  one  after  the  other.  We  have  shown  a 
fantastic  capacity  to  absorb  an  Incredible 
range  of  ethnic  groups,  allowing  thofe  wlio 
wished  to  do  so  to  retain  their  Identity, 
enabling  those  who  so^  desired  to  assimilate 
completely  and  disappear,  permitting  others 
to  keep  some  characteristics  while  dropping 
others. 

If  this  looked  easy  In  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  the  world  Is  beginning  to  find  out  it 
Is  damn  hard.  America  has  something  to 
teach  here. 

We  have  been  able  to  do  what  It  Is  clear 
other  nations,  and  the  world  Itself,  mu^t  do 
If  we  are  to  create  a  stable  world  ^rdcr, 

IMPLICATIONS    FOR    OUR    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Is  It  fair  to  suggest  that  our  foreign  policy, 
and  our  foreign  policy  esUiblishmcnt  seems 
hardly  aware  of  tills?  Somehow  a  dichotomy 
h;'_s  arisen  In  American  public  life  that  sep- 
arates dome.-tic  from  foreign  affairs  in  ways 
that  are  neither  to  our  credit  nor  advantacre. 
Domestic  politics  Is  vulgar.  Foreign  policy 
is  genteel.  I  exaggerate,  of  course,  but  not 
so  greatly  as  you  might  think.  Spend  a 
morning  at  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mit t<>e  .and  an  afternoon  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  you  will  see  my  point.  To  a  quite 
fistonishing  degree,  foreign  policy  makir.g 
tends  to  be  the  presei^'e  of  persons  and  cl.a.^scs 
and  groups  who  have  been  kicked  out  of 
politics.  Edward  Banfield  and  James  W.  Wil- 
son have  noted  the  exact  same  phenomena 
In  municipal  affairs:  displaced  groups  tend 
to  define  as  above  the  battle  certain  pleasant 
areas  of  activity  and  claim  them  for  their 
own. 

In  the  case  of  foreign  policy,  as  of  city 
p)Olitics,  the  displaced  groups  tend  surpris- 
ingly to  be  the  older  Americans.  Mayor 
Lindsay  being  a  welcome  exception  In  the 
latter  case. 

I  suggest  we  axe  paying  a  price  for  this, 
which  Is  that  of  not  genuinely  comprehen- 
ding the  force  of  these  Internal  ethnic  con- 
flicts in  other  nations,  nor  of  addressing  our- 
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solves  to  their  so't'tlon.  A  year  ago.  for  ex- 
ample, the  United  Nations  decided  ever  so 
tentatively  to  reo;)en  the  issue  of  the  "multl- 
n.ational  st.ate"  which  had  brought  bo  much 
sorrow  to  the  League  of  Nations.  A  con- 
f.-rcnce  was  ca::ed  to  meet  In  LJubllana.  na- 
tions from  around  the  world  sent  delega- 
tions made  up  of  men  of  quality,  and  char- 
acteristically nM?n  of  politics,  Alm.ost  at  the 
last  moment,  thanks  to  Harlan  Cleveland, 
the  United  State's  sent  me,  an  Assi.'^tant 
Secretary  of  Liibor,  to  be  joined  by  a  foreign 
service  ofScer  dl.^pta^jhed  Teheran.  If  we 
acquitted  ourselves  well  enough,  the  fact  Is 
tiiat  there  should  have  been  a  dozen  men  In 
the  State  Department  fighting  for  the  chance 
to  go,  and  they  should  have  been  accom- 
panied by  Congressmen. 

Anyone  who  went  would  have  learned  of 
the  desperate  dilEculties  most  nations  In  the 
world  ore  having  with  this  subject,  and  they 
would  have  found  them  all  but  obliviotis  of 
the  American  experience.  The  astonishing 
experience  of  our  Chinese  and  Japanese  clO- 
sens,  who  In  one  generation  have  all  but 
ceased  to  be  seen  as  a  race  apart,  and  who 
appear  to  reciprocate  that  view,  Is  known 
not  at  all,  while  Selma,  Alabama,  and  today 
I  should  think  Watts,  Is  routine  knowledge. 

PROPOSALS   FOR    FOREIGN    POLICY    IMPROVEMENTS 

I  would  propose  three  things. 

First,  tlie  American  foreign  policy  estab- 
llsliment  must  work  at  divesting  Itself  of  the 
aura  of  White  Anglo-Saxon  Proteetant  gen- 
tility, which  inhibits  its  understanding  of 
the  world,  and  the  world's  understanding  of 
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Second,  the  ethnic  diversity  of  the  United 
States  should  become  a  more  sustained 
theme  of  our  foreign  Information  programs, 
ajid  a  subject  of  much  greater  study  than 
it  has  been. 

Third,  problems  of  ethnic  diversity  in 
other  nations  should  become  a  recognized 
area  of  concern  within  the  foreign  policy 
establishment. 

The  reality  of  these  Issues  need  hardly  be 
discussed  but  the  significance  of  them  Is  per- 
haps greater.  In  so  many  ways  America  ap- 
pears a  flnlshed.  a  completed  nation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  in  ways  we  are.  But 
in  this  area  we  are  groping,  changing,  be- 
coming much  as  they  are.  It  is  perhaps  the 
one  experience  we  can  truly  share.  And  for 
all  of  us  It  is  a  problem  we  Ignore  at  the  moet 
deadly  peril. 


A  Review  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1966 
Mr.  TENZER,    Mr.  Speaker,  a^  a  re- 
sult of  the  Increased  military  callups  In 
recent  months,  public  opinion  has  fo- 
cused upon  our  selective  service  system 
and  procedures.    In  response  to  the  con- 
cern of  our  citizens,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  now  holding  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  Selective  Service  Act 
First  passed  In  1940,  It  has  since  been 
extended  without  significant  review  for 
three  4-year  periods.    It  is  most  impera- 
tive that  at  the  present  time  the  Selective 
Service  Act  be  submitted  to  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  study,  to  eliminate 
Inequities  In  the  law.  In  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  and  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  act  and  the  regula- 
tions. 


There  are  at  present  over  800.000  men 
Joining  our  Armed  Forces  each  year.  Of 
this  number  approximately  25  percent 
are  "draftees."  Important,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  12  million 
men  between  tlie  apes  of  18  and  26  who 
are  entitled  to  know  where  they  stand 
without  the  confasion  and  disci-iniinatlon 
which  now  .seems  to  be  the  problem  In 
niany  of  the  draft  boards  around  the 
country.  Students  attending  colleges 
and  univei-sitics  throughout  the  United 
States,  when  tiiey  exchange  infonnation 
on  the  rules  and  standards  applied  by 
their  local  draft  boards,  genei-ally  find 
differences  which  are  confusing. 

The  problem  of  selection  is  monu- 
mental. At  the  present  time  it  is  ac- 
complished by  a  sy.stcm  of  State  quotas. 
and  a  complicated  system  of  priorities 
and  deferments,  based  upon  age,  marital 
and  educational  status,  hardship,  and 
occupation. 

The  Increased  draft  calls  resulting 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict  have  accented 
certain  Inequities  produced  by  the  State 
quota  sj'stem  and  have  highlighted  the 
uncertainty  which  faces  a  young  man 
seeking  to  plan  his  future. 

Several  plans  have  recently  been  pro- 
posed for  reforming  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  two  of  which  have  received  con- 
siderable national  attention.    The  first, 
proposed  by  Secretary  McNamara.  would 
provide  for  universal  and  compulsory  2- 
year  service  for  all  youths,  in  either  a 
military   or   social   service   capacity.    I 
find  this  proposal  Impractical  and  pos- 
sibly unconstitutional.     I  have  serious 
reservations  as  to  whether  we  have  the 
authority    imder    the    Constitution    to 
draft  men  in  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment other  than  for  the  military.    Be- 
sides which  the  placement  of  millions  of 
young  men  in  various  governmental  and 
social    service    agencies   would    be   un- 
manageable.   Agencies     such     as     the 
Peace  Corps,  whose  efifectiveness  is  de- 
rived largely  from  the  dedication  and 
motivation  of  its  volunteers  might  well 
be  adversely  affected.    The  problem  of 
selecting  men  for  military  service  would 
still  remain.    Furthermore,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  Intention  of  the 
Congress   to  establish   a  precedent  for 
compulsory  nonmilitary  service. 

The  second  proposal  would  establish  a 
national  lottery  plan,  under  which  all 
young  men  of  age  18  or  19  mentally  and 
physically  qualified  for  the  draft  would 
have  their  names  placed  into  a  pool  and 
each  would  be  assigned  a  lottery  number. 
Some  uniform  national  guidelines  for 
deferment  because  of  hardship  could 
also  be  established. 

There  are  approximately  2  million 
young  men  who  reach  the  age  of  18  or  19 
annually.  AU  those  who  are  found  to 
be  qualified  for  the  draft  following 
mental  and  physical  examinations 
would  have  their  lottery  numbers  placed 
Into  a  device  suitable  for  the  punx)se. 
Prom  this  device  would  be  selected  on  a 
national  basis,  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired to  be  chosen,  for  a  particular 
month  or  for  the  full  year.  For  ex- 
ample, on  January  1  each  year  the 
names  of  those  young  men  who  passed 
their  18th  birthday  during  the  previous 
year  would  be  placed  in  the  pool.  On 
December   31   of   the   same   year    any 
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young  man  who.se  name  was  in  the  pool 
but  whose  number  was  not  drawn  from 
the  device  to  fill  the  quota  is  no  longer 
vulnerable  and  thus  all  his  unccrlaiiuy 
is  eliminated. 

Althoui:h  this  projxisal  does  not  .solve 
all  the  problems  relating  to  our  draft 
laws,  it  does  provide  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion and  merits  further  investigaiion, 
A  determination  would  have  to  be  made 
a^  to  whetiier  or  not  there  should  be  de- 
ferments for  coUcpe  students  and  for 
what  period  of  time— that  is.  to  tlie  end 
of  the  current  school  year  or  until 
graduation.  Rules  and  standards  for 
other  exemptions  on  a  uniform  national 
basis  would  also  have  to  be  established. 
We  must  insure  that  a  small  segment  of 
our  society  is  not  called  on  to  carry  alone 
what  our  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy called  the  burden  of  freedom 


Mrs.  Fred  (Kay)  Miyasato  Gains  National 
Recognition  as  Cafeteria  Manager 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  too  seldom  that  proper  recognition  Is 
given  to  those  among  us  who  are  con- 
stantly performing  the  real  hai-d  work 
behind  the  scenes,  without  any  quest  for 
glamor,  fame,  or  fortune.  One  such 
dedicated  citizen  of  Hawaii  has  finally 
achieved  national  recognition.  She  Is 
Mrs.  Fred  (Kay)  Mlyasato,  cafeteria 
manager  at  the  2,000-student  Roosevelt 
High  School  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Her 
accompllshjnents  in  mass  feeding  were 
published  in  the  May  Issue  of  the  175,000 
circulation.  National  Business  Women 
magazine. 

Mrs.  Miyasato  has  also  been  honored 
by  Hawaii's  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  She  was  selected  as 
"Woman  of  the  Year"  by  her  Kaneohe 
club  and  "Woman  of  Achievement"  by 
the  State  federation. 

Her  most  recent  recognition  came  for 
her  work  as  volunteer  chairman  of  the 
Disaster  Food  Service  Committee.  She 
was  awarded  the  "Mahalo  Certificate"  bv 
the  Hawaii  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  for 
her  work  In  conducting  mass  feeding 
courses  and  in  feeding  victims  of  nat- 
ural disasters  in  Hawaii. 

News  of  some  of  her  achievements  ap- 
peared in  the  Friday,  June  17.  Issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  I  now  submit 
the  article  for  Inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Pood  Expeft  Gets  BPW  National 

RECOCNmON 

Mrs.  Pred  (Kay)  Mlyasato,  cafeteria  man- 
ager at  Roosevelt  High  School,  has  achieved 
national  recognition  bv  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  A  story  about 
her  appeared  In  the  May  Issue  of  the  National 
Business  Woman,  a  publication  that  Is  cir- 
culated to  almost  175,000  U.S.  business  and 
professional  women. 

Mrs.  Mlyasato  has  been  previously  honored 
by  the  local  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clube.    She  was  chosen  "Woman  of  the 
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Year"  by  the  Kaneohe  BPW  club  of  which  sh» 
Is  a  charter  member,  and  waa  named  "Woman 
of  Achievement"  by  the  State  Federation. 
Cxurently  she  Is  servlivg  as  finance  chairman 
for  State  BFW. 

Mrs.  ICyasato  who  has  23  yean  ezperlenc* 
In  cafeteria  management.  Is  responsible  for 
feeding  3.000  teenagers  at  Rooeevelt.  She 
Bupenrlses  a  staff  of  seven  as  well  as  planning 
and  authorizing  food  purchases. 

She  is  inunedlate  past  president  of  tbe 
Hawaii  State  School  Pood  Service  (affiliate 
at  the  American  School  Pood  Service)  and  Is 
president  of  the  Oahu  chapter  of  that  orga- 
nization. She  .^rves  as  a  trustee  at  the 
Windward  Oahu  Comm\inlty  Association.  Is 
an  associate  member  of  the  Hawaii  State 
Association  of  Parliamentarians  and  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Pood  Disaster.  Preparedness  and 
Relief  Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Hawaii  Government 
Employees  Association. 

She  Is  Oahu's  candidate  for  the  HGEA's 
"Outstanding  Member  of  the  Year"  and  wlU 
attend  the  state  convention  on  Kauai  this 
weekend.  She  will  compete  with  other  nomi- 
nees from  the  neighbor  Islands. 

Mrs.  Mlyasato  lives  In  Kaneohe  with  her 
husband.  Pred.  a  supervisor  vrith  the  Post 
Engineers  and  her  son.  Robert,  a  seii!<^r  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii. 


Gnigresiman  Roncalio  Introduces  Bill  To 
Amend  Title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WTOMnJG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  equalize  the 
retirement  pay  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  of  equal  rank  and  years 
of  service. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  right  a 
terrible  wrong  done  to  our  Armed  Forces, 
a  wrong  that  broke  faith  with  the  very 
men  who  have  just  cause  to  expect  fair 
treatment  from  their  Government. 

During  the  past  100  years,  military  re- 
tired pay  has  been  based  upon  current 
active  duty  rates,  and  the  permanent 
statutes  made  provision  for  such  compu- 
Utlon  untU  1963. 

During  all  of  this  period,  active  duty 
pay  rates  were  set  comparatively  low  in 
relation  to  civilian  rates,  largely  l)ecause 
the  retirement  system  wtis  far  more  lib- 
eral than  that  existing  In  the  civilian 
economy  or  other  Federal  Government 
service. 

Persons  entering  the  armed  services 
during  that  period  had  every  reason  to 
t>elleve  that  the  Government  would  fulfill 
Its  promises  by  continuing  to  provide  the 
favorable  retirement  system. 

Certainly  If  these  retirement  l)eneflt5 
were  to  l>e  reduced,  these  men  had  reason 
to  expect  that  provision  would  t>e  made 
to  protect  those  who  entered  the  service 
under  that  system. 

These  were  certainly  the  expectations 
of  those  veterans  who  chose  to  remain 
In  the  service  at  the  end  of  World  War  n 
to  form  the  hard  core  of  our  peacetime 


defense.  With  their  e.xperlence  and 
skills.  America  was  kept  strong,  and  yet 
the  promises  made  were  not  kept. 

In  1958,  as  a  temporary  measure,  and 
In  1963  by  revision  of  the  existing  statu- 
tory authority  for  such  raises,  the  for- 
mula for  computing  mllltory  retirement 
p>ay  was  reduced  .so  as  to  grant  raises  In 
the  future  only  In  accordance  with — but 
slower  than— Increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing index 

Ironically,  this  occuiTed  during  the 
very  period  that  .social  security  benefits 
and  private  pen.^ion  plans  were  being  lib- 
eralized and  active  duty  military  pay 
was  being  Increased 

Under  the  cost-of-living  formula,  the 
older  retirees  who  have  less  opportunity 
to  supplement  their  retired  pay  by  Out- 
side employment  and  who.sc  financial 
need.s  are  often  greater  will  continue  to 
see  their  income  dccluie  in  relation  to 
youncer  comrades. 

Such  lower  standards  bixaks  faith 
with  those  who  made  the  service  a  career 
at  a  time  when  it  was  more  profitable  to 
do  otherwise  It  llkewLse  raises  grave 
doubts  In  the  minds  of  m.en  actively  serv- 
ing now  Tliey  can  be  somewhat  appre- 
hensive about  their  own  treatment  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  just. 
It  is  neces.sary  to  honor  our  commitment 
of  veterans  past  and  insure  fair  treat- 
ment in  the  future.  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  supjxjrt  th.ls  legislation  to 
equalize  retirement  pay  for  service  men 
of  equal  rank  and  years  In  service.  It 
is  in  the  Nation's  Interests. 


Nailino;  a  False  Statement  About  the 
Grand  Canyon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


or    ARIZO.VA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7.  1966 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  light  of  the  current  discussion  rela- 
tive to  the  constroiction  of  dams  on  the 
Colorado  River,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  editorial,  "Nail- 
ing a  False  Statement  About  the  Grand 
Canyon,"  which  appeared  in  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  of  June  20.  written  by  Mr. 
William  R.  Mathews,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. This  editorial  points  out  again 
that  the  immoderate  statements  made 
against  the  construction  of  Marble  Can- 
yon and  Hualapal  Dams  are  not  based  on 
fact.  I  hope  It  will  help  to  clarify  in 
the  minds  of  my  colleagues  the  true  sit- 
uation surrounding  the  construction  of 
these  dams; 

Nailino  a  False  St.atemknt  About  the  Grand 
Canton 

"The  Southwest's  ambitious  Colomdo 
(Riven  Basin  plans  call  •  •  •  for  the  vir- 
tual obliteration  of  the  matchless  scenic 
splendor  of  the  Grand  C;ir.yon  "  (From  the 
Seattle  TUnee  of  June  12    1966  ) 

The  statement  quoted  .ibovc  is  a  false- 
hood. Since  the  SeatUe  Times  prpsumably 
Is  a  responsible  newspaper,  the  iussumption 
muBt  be  that  the  Times  w;i.s  fed  the  lie  which 


It  BO  gullibly  swallowed.  It  Is  quoted  as 
evidence  of  the  distorted,  emotional  attack 
Arizona  faces  in  relation  to  corisLruction  of 
Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  on 
the  Colorado  River,  so  that  water  can  be  im- 
ported Inland  as  far  as  Tucson. 

Arizona  is  the  Grand  Canyon  Stat« — It 
has  boasted  such  on  motor  vehicle  license 
plates  for  nearly  three  decades.  The  Grind 
Canyon  is  Its  principal  tourist  asset.  For 
Arizona  to  damage  the  beauty  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  or  to  deetjoy  its  scenic  splendor  is 
unthinkable  to  Arizfjiians. 

The  Grand  Canyon  Is  a  mile  deep.  Its  in- 
ner gorge  is  1.500  feet  deep.  Even  If  the 
dams  were  to  be  built  within  the  Grand 
Canyon — ar.d  neither  is — pach  would  have 
to  be  from  1.500  to  5.280  feet  high  to  do  what 
the  Seattle  Times  statement  charges  Ari- 
zona is  trying  to  do. 

Bridge  Canyon  Dam,  the  one  that  would 
obliterate  the  scenic  splendor  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  Lf  either  dam  did  so,  would  be  well 
out  of  the  Canyon  to  the  west,  and  would 
be  only  G70  feet  high.  M.\rble  Canyon  Dam 
would  be  northeast  of  the  Canyon,  and  not 
a  drop  of  it^  water  would  involve  the  Canyon 
in  any  way. 

Bridge  Canyon  Dam  would  be  In  Lake 
Mead  Recreational  Area,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Mead,  where  Bridge  Canyon  joins  Granite 
Gorge.  The  farthest  this  dam  would  back 
water  eastward  toward  the  Grand  Canyon 
would  be  to  a  point  well  west  of  the  scenic 
portion  of  the  Canyon.  The  shore  of  the 
new  lake  would  lie  about  13  miles  along  the 
edge  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
at  a  point  not  visible  from  any  park  lookout. 

The  headwaters  of  that  lake  would  be 
about  80  river  miles  west  of  Grand  Canyon 
Village. 

The  Elncyclopaedia  Britannica  is  authority 
for  the  fact  that  while  the  Colorado  River 
winds  for  105  miles  through  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  the  "most  Impressively 
beautiXiil  section"  of  the  Grand  Canyon  in- 
volves 56  river  miles,  ail  within  the  park. 
This  area  Is  located  between  Hermit's  Rest 
on  the  west  and  Hopl  Watch  Tower  on  the 
east.  No  dam,  no  impoundment  of  water, 
no  disruption  of  any  natural  beauty  could 
be  seen  by  a  visitor  not  only  to  that  56-mlle 
stretch,  but  for  many,  many  miles  on  either 
side. 

The  Grand  Canyon  Is  a  gigantic  affair,  and 
those  who  write  of  "virtual  obliteration  of 
(Its)  matchless  scenic  splendor"  as  a  result 
of  the  construction  of  Bridge  C-anyon  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams  are  simply  not  telling 
the  truth. 

The  truth  Is  that  neither  dam  will  damage 
the  Grand  Canyon,  that  the  Colorado  River 
project  Is  being  fought  with  the  same  rabid 
and  senseless  and  trresjxjnslble  methods  that 
have  characterized  previous  fights  on  rec- 
lamation projects,  and  that  not  only  Tucson 
and  Arizona  and  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
states,  but  the  nation  will  suffer  If  the  pro- 
posed dams  are  not  built. 


Milwaukee's  July  4  Celebration:  The 
Circos  Parade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
community  across  this  great  land  of  ours 
is  preparing  appropriate  observances  to 
commemorate  tlie  birth  of  our  freedom, 
the  Fourth  of  July.    And  yet  I  think  it  is 


June  29,  1966 
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correct  to  say  that  the  finest  and  most 
elaborate  program  of  all  will  be  held 
in  my  own  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  "Old  Milwaukee  Days"  observance 
July  1  to  4  will  Include  an  authentic,  old- 
time  circus  parade,  concerts  by  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  and  Duke  Ellington's 
Orchestra,  tocether  with  a  spectacular 
fireworks  di.^play  on  the  Milwaukee  lake- 
front. 

As  the  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  of  June  18,  1966,  assures,  there 
are  exciting  and  colorful  days  of  pleasure 
and  fun  ahead  in  Milwaukee. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Pi-E.-\suHE  Ahead 
If  you  haven't  already  Invited  fricnd.s  or 
relatives  to  visit  you  In  Milwaukee  during 
the  exciting   and   colorful   days  Just  ahead, 
you  had  better  hurry. 

In  the  next  30  days,  four  major  events  are 
scheduled.  The  first  will  be  the  West  Allis 
western  days.  June  20-26,  The  second  will  be 
the  Festival  of  Arts  June  25-26 — admission 
free. 

Then  comes  an  event  which  has  drawn 
national  and  even  International  attention. 
It  is  Old  Milwaukee  days,  to  be  held  June  30 
through  July  4.  The  grand  climax  of  this 
annual  event  Is  the  unique  and  spectacular 
circus  parade.  But  the  days  Include  much 
more  free  entertainment.  Including  sym- 
phony, jazz  and  band  concerts  and  a,  tre- 
mendous fireworks  display  the  night  of 
July  3. 

Finally,  there  will  be  the  national  clay 
court  tennis  championships  In  Milwaukee 
July  11-16.  This  Is  the  second  most  Impor- 
tant tennis  meet  In  the  country,  surpassed 
only  by  the  Forest  Hills  competition. 

This  only  sketches  the  highlights  of  some 
of  the  summer  excitement  In  store  for  MU- 
waukeeans  and  their  guests. 

Through  the  four  events  outlined  there 
runs  a  common  thread— >Jo6.  Schlltz  Brewing 
Co.  financial  sponsorship.  Old  Milwaukee 
days  costs  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year  to  produce.  Schlltz  co-sponsors  the 
Festival  of  Arts  with  the  Friends  of  Art.  For 
the  West  Allis  western  days,  Schlltz  puts  up 
the  rodeo  prize  money.  For  the  tennis 
championships.  Schlltz  has  iinderwritten  the 
cost  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  a  year  for  a 
three  year  period. 

Schlltz  Is  Indeed  to  be  commended  for  Its 
generosity  In  helping  to  make  our  commu- 
nity a  national  center  of  summertime 
festivity. 


A3503 


I  might  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
warm  commendations  extended  In  this 
editorial  to  the  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Co 
for  their  support  of  this  entire  program 
Is  undoubtedly  warranted.  Into  this 
observance  have  gone  many  hours  of 
time  and  effort  and  extensive  financial 
support.  The  detailed  plans  were  ably 
described  by  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hayes  in  his 
story  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  of  June 
19.  which  I  should  like  to  Insert  at  this 
point: 
Small  Army   Attacks   Big  Parade's  Details 

(By  Paul  G.  Hayes,  of  the  Journal  Staff) 

Fact:  Duke  Ellington  and  Leonard  Bern- 
stein have  Individual  tastes  In  pianos. 

Result:  Ben  Barkln  Saturday  was  tracking 
down  two  pianos. 

Pact:  Circus  wagons  from  Baraboo  arrived 
In  Milwaukee  aboard  a  truck,  not  a  train  In 
1963. 

Result:  Two  men  from  New  York  were  In 
Baraboo  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  update  a 
color  film  about  1963 's  July  4  drciis  p&rade. 

A  small  army  of  men  has  been  set  to  work 
chasing  down  details  to  make  sure  that 
everything  planned  for  Old  MUwaukee  Days 
goes  Just  right. 


ARMT    mXDED 

The  Job  needed  an  army  because  some- 
thing has  been  planned  for  almost  every  hour 
from  Thursday,  June  30,  through  Mondav 
July  4.  <=  .  • 

"The  rundown: 

June  29:  The  Circus  Parade  Limited,  a  19 
car  train  pulled  by  a  1923  steam  locomotive, 
wUl  be  loaded  with  50  circus  wagons  from 
the  Circus  World  Museum  In  Baraboo. 

June  30:  The  train  will  leave  Baraboo  at 
6:15  ajn.  with  three  passenger  cars  loaded 
with  reporters,  photographers  and  digni- 
taries. It  will  arrive  at  Milwaukee's  lake 
front  at  1  pin.  and  unloading,  a  Job  done 
by  draft  horses  will  take  place  immediately. 
continttous  entertainment 

July  1:  The  first  of  three  davs  of  con- 
tinuous entertainment  will  start  at  9  ajn. 
and  lasts  through  8:30  p.m.  at  the  circus 
show  grounds  at  the  lake  front.  EnterUin- 
ment  will  include  circus  acts,  clowns  and 
band  and  calliope  concerts.  There  will  be 
no  admission  charge.  At  8:30  p.m..  Duke 
Ellington  and  his  orchestra  wUI  play  a  free 
open  air  concert  at  Washington  park. 

July  2:  Continuous  ent.ertalnment  at  the 
lake  front  show  grounds.  At  8:30  p.m., 
Leonard  Bernstein  will  direct  the  New  York 
philharmonic  orchestra  In  a  free  open  air 
concert  In  Washington  park. 

BELL    TO    P;EAL 

July  3:  Continuous  entertainment  at  the 
lake  front  show  grounds.  At  2  p.m..  a  series 
of  nine  band  concerts  will  begin  in  a  portable 
bandshell  near  the  Memorial  Center.  The 
concerts  will  last  until  10  pjn.,  when  the 
annual  fireworks  display  will  be  fired  from 
the  car  ferry  Badger  and  from  the  McKlnley 
marina. 

July  4:  At  8:30  a.m.,  Milwaukee  youngsters 
will  gather  at  their  schools  where'  they  wlU 
be  given  a  United  States  flag.  County  Execu- 
tive Doyne  will  raise  a  flag  over  the  Memorial 
Center. 

At  8:45  a.m  .  Mayor  Maier  will  ring  the  city 
hall  bell,  signaling  the  children  to  form 
parades  for  the  annual  march  to  30  county 
parks  where  programs  have  been  planned. 

The  fourth  armual  Schlltz  circus  parade 
will  begin  at  2  p.m.  In  downtown  Milwaukee. 
It  Is  scheduled  to  last  an  hour  and  40  min- 
utes. The  route  Is  three  and  a  half  miles 
long. 

At  7:35  p.m.,  the  evening  programs  will 
begin  In  most  of  the  parks,  followed  by  fire- 
works at  9:45  pjn.  and  dancing  at  10  p.m. 

BARKIN,     rOX     confident 

Despite  the  expanded  program  for  this 
year's  festival,  both  Barkln,  public  relations 
counsel  for  the  Jos.  Schlltz  Brewing  Co.,  and 
Charles  P.  (Chappie)  Pox,  director  of  the 
museum,  said  things  were  under  control. 
The  brewery  and  the  museum  sponsor  the 
parade. 

Besides  the  free  concerts  In  Washington 
park,  a  major  addition  to  the  festival,  there 
Is  more  that  Is  new  this  year. 

The  parade  Is  larger.  Five  wagons  have 
been  added,  bringing  the  total  to  50.  Total 
units  number  92. 

The  parade  has  been  refined  Into  three 
parts. 

parade's     integrity     GUARDED 

It  will  start  with  60  antique  and  classic 
automobUes,  none  built  after  1915,  from 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Then  an  addition  to  the  parade  follows, 
the  "Salute  to  Our  Country,"  featuring  mili- 
tary bands,  drum  and  bugle  corps  and  mili- 
tary units. 

The  third  part  Is  the  famous  circus  parade. 
Pox  guards  Its  Integrity  Jealouslv.  If  a  unit 
Is  not  typical  of  an  old  time  circus  parade. 
It  can't  march  In  it. 

Bands  must  have  uniforms  which  could 
have  been  seen  40  years  or  more  ago.  Each 
year  the  museum's  stock  of  uniforms  for 
both  man  and  beast  Increases.  Typical  ad- 
ditions this  year  Include  20  suits  of  armor 


ordered  from  Italy.     They  will  be  worn  by 
members  of   the  Burlington  Saddle  club. 

New  floats  Include  three  "living  tableaus." 
re-creations  of  famous  scenes  which  Fox  said 
were  authentic  In  old  parades. 

One  win  be  "Washington  Cro&slng  the 
Delaware."  portraying  the  scene  in  the  fa- 
mous painting.  "This  will  be  the  first  time 
we'U  find  out  what  the  scene  looked  like 
from  the  other  side,"  said  Fox. 

Tlie  others  are  the  Statue  of  Liberty  ard 
Betsy  Ross  sewing  the  first  American  flag 

Tliere  will  be  no  circus  plaving  in  Mil- 
waukee as  In  past  years,  but  circus  acts  were 
contracted  for  from  the  George  A  Hamid 
Circus  Co.  for  Uie  show  grounds  and  to  pro- 
vide lions,  tigers  and  elephant.s  for  the 
parade. 

Rules  have  been  tlKhlened  for  the  30  bands 
In  the  parade.  They  cannot  perform  maneu- 
vers. Tliose  have  delayed  tlie  parades  In 
the  past.  Nor  can  they  carrv  Ident-ifving 
banne.'s  or  have  drum  majorettes. 

NO    BAND    CONTEST 

Tliere  will  be  no  band  contest  this  year 
In.-itead  the  prize  money  which  formerlv  went 
U.  winninc:  b.mds  will  be  divided  and  distrib- 
uted to  bands.  A  spokesman  said  that  com- 
petition was  ruled  out  this  vear  because  band 
uniforms  and  music  had  been  dictated  bv 
the  p.arade  planners. 

Winners  of  the  coaster  wagon  and  doll 
buggy  contests  sponsored  In  the  parks  by 
the  Fourth  of  July  commls.slon  will  not  be 

displayed    In    the    parade.      The   problem    of 
getting  the  winning  vehicles  downtown  was 

too  great,  the  spokesman  explained 

Instead  the  winners  will   receive  »25  sav- 

*"f  J'""'^^  "^^  trophies  from  the  brewerv. 

Gil   Guetzkow.  secretary  of  the  commission 

said  the  winning  entries  would  be  paraded 

in  the  parks  at  the  same  time  as  the  circus 

parade  downtown. 

Neither    Guetzkow    nor    Barkln    felt    that 

this  was  a  conflict. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  biing  this  outstanding 
program  of  events  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  as  a  way  of  extending  to  them 
and  everyone  a  cordial  invitation  to  vLslt 
Milwaukee  July  1-4  and  witness  this  ob- 
servance.   For  their  complete  reference 
I  am  pleased  to  enclose  at  this  point  a 
memorandum  which  describes  Old  Mil- 
waukee Days — 1966. 
The  memo  follows: 
Memorandum  on  Old  Milwaukee  Days 
For  a  few  days  of  fun  and  thrills  for  the 
whole   family,   topped   by   the   world's   only 
mammoth,  authentic,  old  time  circus  parade 
Milwaukee  will  be  the  place  again  next  July' 
New  features  for  1966  should  make  the  cele- 
bration an  even  greater  attracUon  for  circus 
fans,  rail  fans,  parade  fans,  horse  enthusiasts 
amateur  photographers.  m\islc  lovers  and  al- 
most everj-one. 

The  circus  parade  on  the  Fourth  of  Julv 
It  IS  promised,  will  outshine  any  that  have 
ever  been  presented.  And  what  started  out 
as  a  one  day  show  three  years  ago  has  now 
been  expanded  into  a  long  weekend  of  free 
holiday  entertainment  called  Old  Milwaukee 
Days.  July  1^,  sponsored  by  the  Jos.  Schlltz 
Brewing  Company. 

Actually,  the  festivities  open  on  June  30. 
That  afternoon  a  steam  drawn  circus  train 
arrives  bringing  50  historic  parade  wagons 
And  for  the  next  three  days  the  gay  wagons 
fine  draft  horses,  circus  acts  and  music  will' 
be  featured  at  the  Circus  Showgrounds 

There  will  be  free  evening  park  concerts 
by  Duke  Ellington  and  his  Orchestra  on  Fri- 
day. July  1,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
on  Saturday,  July  2.  For  Stmday  evening 
July  3.  there  will  be  band  concerts  and  a 
spectacular  fireworks  display  at  the  Mil- 
waukee lake  front. 

It  all  began  back  on  July  4,  1963.  when 
the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society's  Cir- 
cus  World   Museum  at  Baraboo.   'Wisconsin 
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Joined  forces  with  Schlltz  to  mount  the 
biggest  and  beet  circus  parade  ever.  The 
original  versions  of  this  dazzling  pageant 
had  vanished  from  the  streets  of  America 
nearly  forty  years  before. 

P^>r  each  succeeding  year  the  parade  has 
been  expanded  and  embellished  to  make 
It  even  more  colorful  and  thrllUng.  drawing 
crowds  equalling  the  entire  population  of 
Milwaukee.  Mllltonfl  more  saw  the  parade 
via   television  and  radio. 

Old  Milwaukee  Days — 1966  will  offer  near- 
ly Ave  days  filled  with  entertainment  and 
excitement  in  a  non-stop  series  of  free  ac- 
tivities designed  to  amaze  and  delight  every- 
one The  20-car  Circus  Parade  Limited  al- 
ways draws  a  huge  audience  of  circus  and 
rail  fans  and  a  swarm  of  photographers  along 
its  120-mlle  route  from  Baraboo  to  Milwau- 
kee. Even  bigger  crowds  watch  the  unloading 
of  the  wagons  In  the  traditional  way,  with 
horse  power,  at  Milwaukee's  lake  front. 

The  world's  greatest  collection  of  circus 
parade  wagons  will  go  on  display  July  1.  2 
and  3  at  the  Showgrounds  where  entertain- 
ment, music,  exhibitions  and  refreshments 
will  be  provided.  The  arrival  of  more  than 
200  prize  draft  horses  from  around  the  na- 
tion will  again  signal  new  activities  as  these 
thoroughbreds  are  formed  into  six,  eight,  ten 
and  twelve  horse  matched  teams  and  hitclied 
to  tlieir  respective  wagons  for  practice  runs 

The  Fourth  of  July  fireworlts  display. 
scheduled  this  year  for  10  p.m.,  Sunday,  July 
3.  is  unquestionably  the  nation's  greatest, 
they  say  In  Milwaukee.  It  is  certainly  un- 
usual. To  give  crowds  that  number  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  the  best  possible  view. 
the  show  is  presented  from  a  big  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  carferry.  anchored  off  shore  and  from 
the  land  Oil  in  the  harbor. 

The  capstone  of  Old  Milwaukee  Days  Is. 
of  course,  the  Schlltz  Circus  Parade  at  2 
p.in..  on  the  Fourth.  Again  it  will  Ise  the  big- 
gest ever,  with  even  more  wagons,  horses 
and  Sf>ecially  made  coetumes.  New  this  year 
will  be  a  troop  of  knights  in  armor  and  a 
number  of  living  tableaux  depicting  great 
moments  in  American  history. 

More  than  30  outstanding  bands  and  drum 
and  bugle  corps  will  be  In  the  line-up. 
Among  them  will  be  the  famous  Mattatuck 
Drum  Band  of  Waterbury.  Conn.,  in  uni- 
forms of  the  Revolutionary  War  period,  the 
Polish -American  Mummers  String  Band  from 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Signals  Regimental 
Trumpet  Band  of  Toronto. 

Preceding  the  circus  parade  proper  will 
b«  a  fleet  of  magnificent  antique  automo- 
biles. This  will  be  followed  by  "A  Salute 
to  Our  Country."  featuring  military  units. 
Including  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  Band 
and  VS.  Marine  Corpa  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps. 

Old  Milwaukee  Days  is  a  unique  celebra- 
tion. In  one  sense  the  fun  and  excitement 
Is  that  of  "the  good  old  days."  In  reality. 
those  good  old  times  never  were  as  glitter- 
ing and  dazzling  as  Old  Milwaukee  Days 


Tbe  Promise  of  American  Life — Com- 
meacement  Address  bj  Frank  E.  Smith, 
Director,  Tennessee  Vallejr  Aathority  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  June 
5,1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVi;S 

Tuesday,  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  BLATNTK.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
5.  the  Honorable  Frank  E.  Smith,  who 


served  for  so  long  as  an  effective  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hou;s.e  of  Repre.sentatives  and 
who  is  now  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Tennas.see  Valley  Authority,  deliv- 
ered a  commencempnt  addre.'-s  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro. 

In  his  addre.^.=i,  Frank  Smith  ably  out- 
lined the  challenge  that  faces  our  yoimg 
people.  With  eloquence  he  pointed  out 
"one  of  the  privilesf-.s  of  youth  is  your 
t-endency  to  ignore  the  long  stretch  of 
time  So.  thouuh  you  have  very  likely 
not  realized  it.  your  Eeneration  will  dom- 
inate our  .society  for  the  lemainder  of 
the  20th  century  " 

It  was  asam.st  this  .sort  of  a  back- 
ground that  Frank  Smith  pointed  out 
that  'contributions  to  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  proare.ss  of  man  ai'e  n.ot  all 
made  by  manning  a  microscope  or  a 
computer  " 

His  address  on  how  our  young  people 
can  join  in  the  quest  for  quality  in  Amer- 
ican life  Is  of  such  signal  value  that  I 
take  pleasure  in  inserting  his  address  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  PROMt.sE  or  Amejiic.\n  Life 
(Commencement  address  by  FYink  E.  Smith, 

MemtNer  of   Board  of   Directors,  Tennessee 

Valley    Authority,    at    the    University    of 

North  CiroUna  at  Greensboro.  Greensboro, 

NC  .  June  5,  1966) 

More  th.in  fifty  yerir.-i  ago  a  your'^  scholar 
named  Herbert  Croly  published  a  book 
called  "Tlie  Promi.se  of  American  Life."  It 
still  r.ink.s  a."?  one  of  the  mo.=it  Influential 
books  in  .^merKiin  history.  W<x>drow  Wil- 
son's New  Freedom  and  Franklin  R<x>seveit's 
New  Deal  !x)th  retlected  the  ideas  it  encom- 
passed In  that  tK>ok  Croly  first  voiced  the 
concept  that  m.uiblve  iiovernment  Interven- 
tion should  bolster  the  economic  system  in 
times  of  stress,  a  remedy  commonly  accepted 
ttxlay   by    all   p<3htical   faiths. 

T<xi.iy  tlie  American  economic  system. 
working  In  coUalJoratton  with  government, 
hixs  achieved  a  stale  of  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility virtually  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 
Those  of  yjur  generation  fortunate  enough 
to  rect'ive  .ibiJve-Hver.ise  education  enter  a 
world  where  ecnoniic  security  is  almost  a 
fact  of  life. 

Tliere  are.  of  course,  significant  exceptions 
to  this  prosperity  and  secvirity.  There  are 
ret;ions  of  the  country  in  whicJi  Industrial 
expansion.,  automation,  and  change  have 
t>een  t<K5  5'Aift  Uy  a;ccommodate  iUl  the  tin- 
prepared  human  beings  involved.  The  most 
strikins;  ex.miples  of  these  archaic  econo- 
mies wi'li  their  resulting  hardship,  axe  the 
coal  regions  of  Appalachia  and  tlie  cotton 
country  of  the  deep  South,  but  there  ace 
otliers.  equrilly  .icute  if  not  equally  publi- 
cized—tlie  remote  forest  areas  of  the  Far 
West,  for  example. 

A^ide  from  the  regions  where  there  is  spe- 
cial] h.irdsliip  Uxlay,  tiiere  is  another  kind  of 
excepMoa  with  an  even  more  crushing  type 
of  hardship — that  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  uneducatwl,  whatever  their  race,  or  their 
age.  or  their  locale.  You  will  recall  that  In 
her.ilding  our  new  world  of  unaparalleled 
economic  security,  I  carefully  limited  the 
gti.u-antee  Ui  those  members  of  the  new  gen- 
eration who  had  the  t)eneflt  of  an  above- 
average  education.  For  the  young  Negro 
who  fits  this  deP.nltion.  today's  opportunitle« 
have  never  be<?n  equalled.  By  contrast,  how- 
ever, tile  uneducated  Negro  actually  facea 
liie  probability  of  falling  even  farther  behind 
his  educated  brother  than  he  already  Is. 

If.  without  forgetting  our  obligation  to 
improve  these  exceptions,  we  accept  the  »uc- 
ceft.s  of  the  American  economy,  what  then  la 
to  be  the  promise  of  American  life  for  your 
generation '' 

One  of  the  privileges  of  youth  Is  your  ten- 


dency to  ignore  the  long  stretch  of  time.  So. 
though  you  have  very  likely  not  realized  it, 
your  necesseration  will  dominate  our  society 
for  the  remainder  of  the  20th  century,  I 
suppose  you  have  to  reach  my  age  bracket 
before  you  begin  to  realize  that  the  actuaries 
count  you  better  than  half  done,  and  to  bal- 
ance the  years  and  what  you've  done  with 
them  against  the  span  and  spirit  of  man. 

I  don't  think  anyone  would  take  issue  with 
me  if  I  p.ilrt  the  20th  century  has  been  the 
ma'-.t  cataclysmic  in  history,  for  both  good 
and  ill.  We  ncccs-sarily  believe  that  the  good 
outweiRhs  the  ill.  But  the  20th  century  is 
two-thirds  gone.  In  terms  of  the  promise 
of  Ameriraii  life.  what,  for  the  next  34  years, 
will  it  be?  Or  perhaps  the  more  important 
question  Is,  wliat  should  it  be?  I  am  an 
optimist,  and  I  lielieve  that  tlie  answer  to 
the  second  need  not  be  i^s  removed  from 
the  answer  to  the  first. 

On  that  premi.se,  what  must  the  promise 
be?  First  of  all,  it  must  bring  to  full  reality 
the  promise  of  equal  citizenship  given  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution. In  the  great  social  and  political 
revolution  of  the  past  few  years,  the  last 
important  legal  t>arriers  to  this  reality  have 
fallen.  The  Federal  Government  is  fully 
committed  to  the  task  of  eliminating  second- 
class  citizenship.  In  the  days  ahead  here 
In  the  South,  we  should  not  be  content  until 
our  state  and  local  governments  reach  the 
same  commitment. 

There  Is  every  re.ison  to  believe  that  tliis 
goal  can  be  achieved.  One  of  the  great 
hopes  for  the  future  of  American  life  Is  that 
there  will  be  lifted  forever  from  the  white 
Southerner  the  burden  of  conscience  of  race 
which  he  and  his  foret>ears  have  had  to  carry 
for  three  hundred  years.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  affluence  of  our 
economic  system  will  continue  through  your 
lives  and  beyond.  Enlightened  business 
leadership,  as  well  as  enlightened  govern- 
mental policy,  will  t>oth  contribute,  for  t>oth 
have  now  accepted  their  responsibility  to 
maintain  full  employment  and  the  fullest 
possible  prosperity. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  however,  there 
are  still  blight  and  hardship  in  the  midst  of 
this  luiprecedented  national  prosperity. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  l>e  al- 
lowed to  remain.  The  War  on  Poverty,  with 
all  of  its  Imperfections,  la  evidence  of  the 
national  will  to  reject  economic  deprivation 
for  any  citizen.  The  commitment  to  the 
future  must  be  continuing  efforts  to  Increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  economic  system  so  that 
It  can  utilize  the  productive  lat>or  of  every 
citizen.  The  pressures  for  a  larger  labor  force 
today,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  provide 
ample  proof  that  our  American  system 
can  be  so  improved  that  it  will  offer  economic 
security  for  every  citizen. 

The  scourge  of  poverty  and  hunger  will  be 
eliminated  in  its  entirety  only  by  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  operates  always  at  the  top 
level  of  efficiency. 

Active  government  Intervention  has  been 
necessary  In  the  past,  and  it  'will  undoubt- 
edly be  necessary  in  the  future.  The  great- 
est need,  however,  for  our  economic  systom 
Is  a  better  educated  citizenry.  Better  pre- 
pared workers  and  managers  can  provide 
greater  productivity  for  the  system,  and  thus 
enable  continual  improvement  in  wage  and 
salary  levels.  Better  education  is  therefore 
probably  the  best  contribution  that  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  can  make  to  the  American 
future. 

Plowing  from  the  potential  productivity 
of  our  economic  system,  there  Is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  every  citizen  should  be  able  to 
earn  a  return  at>ove  the  level  we  have  come 
to  define  as  poverty.  For  that  matter,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  our  standards  for  measur- 
ing poverty  should  not  become  broader  every 
year.  Tomorrow's  minimum  -standard  should 
be.  and  can  be,  what  is  regarded  as  a  medium 
standard  today. 
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It  Is  eix.sy  to  belittle  tlie  potential  of  eco- 
nomic Utopia  and  talk  about  the  dole  and 
the  alleged  ad.age  that  the  poor  must  always 
be  with  us.  Of  course,  there  will  always  he 
individuals  wlinse  personal  handicaps,  physi- 
cal or  psychoioeical,  are  .so  great  th.^t  they 
ctmnot  meet  a  useful  re.sponsibility  in  so- 
ciety, but  there  is  no  re.U  evidence  at  all  to 
suj)port  the  theory  that  Americans  will  not 
respond  to  valid  opportunity  with  productive 
work.  Tlie  contrary  Ls  being  proved  every 
day,  as  labor  supply  becomes  more  difJicult 
and  valuable  new  additions  to  the  labor  mar- 
ket are  regularly  dr.iwn  from  groups  hereto- 
fore considered  useful  for  only  the  crudest 
of  unskilled  work. 

Even  though  we  recoenizc  that  we  are  not 
likfly  to  achieve  a  complete  economic  Utopia, 
I  think  we  can  all  safely  accept  the  f;u?t  that 
for  most  of  our  society,  the  struggle  for  bare 
existence  Is  behind  us.  Just  a  generation 
ago  this  was  a  fiercely  real  struggle  for  most 
Americans,  and  it  Is  not  surprising  that  there 
h:is  been  much  comment  about  the  seeming 
obsession  with  personal  economic  security 
on  the  part  of  my  own  generation  during 
the  two  decades  since  World  War  II. 

All  but  the  exceptionally  underprivileged 
of  our  society  are  now  reasonably  assured 
of    economic    security.      Does    that    leave    a 
meaningful    goiU    for    the    generations    who 
will     grow    into    maturity    and    dominance 
dtiriug   this   last   third    of   the   century?     I 
believe   it   does.   but.   even   more,   I   believe 
the  realization  of  that  goal  can  offer  more 
to  mankind  than  civilization  has  ever  had 
the  opportunity  to  achieve.    In  a  word,  that 
goal  should  be  quality— the  quality  of  life. 
The  quality  of  life  will  be  much  Improved 
by  the  elimination  of  racial   injustice  and 
discrimination.    It  will  be  further  improved 
by   the   elimination   of   economic   injustice, 
which  denies   a  reasonable   opportunity   to 
earn  the  level  of  livelihood  that  makes  pos- 
sible present-day  standards  of  comfort  and 
seciu-ity.     The  quality  of  American  life  will 
be  improved,  too,  by  the  new  recreational 
opportunities  and  facilities  essental  for  vig- 
orous people  u-lth  healthy  bodies  to  enjoy. 
But  the  most  Important  addition   to  the 
quality  of   life  must   be  an  intensely  per- 
sonal  one,   the  greater   individual   capacity 
to  absorb,  appreciate,  enjoy,  and  extend  the 
lasting  values  of  the  intellect  and  the  spirit 
which  are  the  supreme  contributions  of  our 
heritage  of  Judea-Christian  civilization.    We 
need  to  build  and  preserve  a  physical  en- 
vironment  which    permits   an   appreciation 
of  esthetic  quEdities  that  our  ancestors  were 
denied  by  the  sometimes  grubby  and  mean 
affairs  of  the  dally  struggle   for  existence. 
Exposure  to  artistic  creation,  nature's  and 
man's,  can  help  develop  an  appreciation  for 
qualities  of  life  too  often  unknown  to  much 
of  our  population. 

It  win  be  your  task  to  build  a  society  that 
gives  free  and  full  reign  to  the  development 
of  man's  Intellect.  Thtis  the  economic 
growth  essential  to  America's  future  must 
Include  varied  education,  from  the  basics 
needed  to  comprehend  and  communicate 
to  the  scientific  and  inventive  genius  upon 
which  we  have  come  to  depend.  But  much 
beyond  these  fundamentals,  education  must 
be  a  stimulation  of  the  Intellect  to  help  us 
achieve  more  of  the  finite  and  Infinite 
capacity  of  the  human  mind. 

For  too  long  we  have  depended  upon 
luck  and  clrctmistance  for  the  men  who 
have  left  the  marks  of  achievement  on  their 
fellow  man  and  on  succeeding  ages.  Par 
from  disparaging  these  achievements,  let 
us  create  for  the  future  a  citizenry  keenly 
perceptive  enough,  and  appreciative  enough 
of  the  intellect  to  assure  us  that  there  will 
be  no  unrecognized  or  tindeveloped  genius. 
An  educaUonal  system  that  offers  opportu- 
nities limited  only  by  each  man's  capaclUea 
and  Initiative  Is  the  only  way  to  achieve 
this. 
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Wv.'  linve  boen  talking  about  the  .Aineriran 
future  ;inU  the  American  institutions  which 
must  create  it.  but  we  all  reaiize  that  a 
parochialism  which  would  limit  oiu  progress 
or  our  failures  to  national  boundaries  would 
dcxjm  us.  Full  economic  achievement  is 
vastly  dependent  upon  economic  evrjansiou 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  "Hie  American  eco- 
nomic system  influences  the  whole  world  and 
is  in  turn  influenced  by  factors  throughout 
the  world.  Tlie  attainment  of  a  stable  and 
peaceful  world  Is  ba.sic  to  fulfiUmcn;,  of  the 
promise  of  American  life. 

We  are  far  more  mature  about  the  world 
in  general  than  ever  before.  Hopefully,  our 
maturity  will  let  us  appro.ach  the  problems 
of  world  relationships  in  such  a  way  that  we 
will  not  colhip.se  into  obliteration  of  the 
civilizations   we   have  achieved. 

Tlie    steadily    developing    maturity    which 
has  marked  our  relationship  with  the  Com- 
munist powers  is  an  example  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  and  that  must  be  con- 
tinued on  a  v,-i.stly  greater  scale.    No  political 
doctrine  Is  more  abhorrent  to  the  American 
people  than  that  of  totalitarian  Communism. 
We  have  checked  its  spread  In  the  world  at 
considerable    sacrifice    In    both    blood    and 
money.     Striving    to     hold     this    aggressive 
Ideology  in  relative  checkmate,  we  have  come 
to  reali7e  that  we  have  to  coexist  with  it  or 
face  the  witless  alternative  of  a  war  of  anni- 
hilation.    We    have    seen    healthy    evidence 
that   the   same   pressures   for  a   better   life 
which  motivate  us  also  Influence  the  people 
of  Russia,  with  a  resulting,  If  reluctant,  ac- 
ceptance of  a  balance  of  power  while  the 
needs  of  Individual  citizens  are  met.     There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  same 
Inevitable  pressures   are   beginning   to  work 
In  China.     Nothing  has  changed  enough   to 
warrant    relaxing    our     guard    against     the 
aggression   of   the   Commimist   powers,   but 
there  is  certainly  a  faint  outline  of  the  way 
out    of    the    dilemma    of    armed    camps   at 
permanent  standoff.     Unremitting  search  for 
an  end  to  the  cold  war  must  be  continued, 
for  without  its  eventual  solution,  the  promise 
cannot  become  reality.     'Hiat  solution  must 
rest  on  a  common  realization  that  the  Ideals 
of   human   life    hold    no    place    for    human 
slaugliter. 

This.  then,  is  what  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ican life  should  be.  Its  fulfillment  is  essen- 
tial, and  It  doesn't  really  matter  whether  we 
want  It  selfishly  in  order  to  achieve  our  own 
hopes  for  our  own  country,  or  In  order  to 
attain  the  universal  hope  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  for  the  world,  because  intelli- 
gent American  leadership  is  also  essential  to 
permanent  world  peace  and  stability. 

We  will  not  succeed,  however,  without  the 
kind  of  activist,  discontented,  provocative 
minds  that  have  always  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  our  country's  achievements. 
Those  minds  do  not  grow  out  of  placidity. 
In  spite  of  the  relative  physical  comfort  and 
security  we  have  now,  and  to  which  we  will 
grow  even  more  acclimated  In  the  future,  we 
wUl  succeed  only  through  hard  work  and 
BomeUmes  frustrating  struggles.  It  Is  these 
struggles  which  offer  the  true  challenge  and 
the  ultimate  excitement  for  you  and  your 
generation. 

The  popular  notion  that  we  can  live  with- 
out stress  and  conflict  Is  one  of  the  philo- 
sophic errors  of  our  time.  A  world  so  cush- 
ioned and  sheltered  against  experience  would 
not  be  worth  the  trouble  to  the  healthy  In- 
telligent human.  Another  passing  fad  is  the 
notion  that  drugs  or  other  artificial  stimu- 
lants are  needed  to  Induce  excitement  and 
revelation.  The  world  arovmd  you,  for  any- 
one who  bothers  to  examine  it,  is  full  enough 
of  excitement.  In  the  fight  for  a  better  life 
and  of  the  revelation  of  the  heights  to  which 
man's  spirit  can  »oex  In  the  process. 

So  far,  everything  I  have  urged  upon  you 
could  as  well  have  been  said  at  any  university 
or  before  any  audience.  But  what  X  am  about 


to  say  has  a  real  significance  for  each  of  you. 
It  reiers  to  another  current  notion— and  one 
I  would  .a-vk  y.>u  Ui  consider  -a-lth  care  We 
are  told  from  every  sort  of  forum  that  we 
have  w;i6t^d  the  titlents  of  women  and  so  we 
have.  I  would  deny  the  whole  theme  of  my 
statements  today  if  i  suggested  that  vou 
Should  not  pursue  careers  and  seek  In  that 
way  to  add  to  our  intellectual  comniunliv 
and  our  progress.  But  I  do  suggest  that  n 
r.lso  lies  with  you  to  develop  successors  wor- 
thy of  the  climate  you  must  strive  to  create 
and  that  you  should  not  shortchange  the 
lmport,ince  of  the  children  who  will  one  day 
shoulder  your  tiisks  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  fragment  your  energies  and  your  tal- 
ent^ and  In  the  end  achieve  nothing  so  much 
as  the  destruction  of  your  own  seremty 

A  great  deal  of  what  we  call  civilization  is 
in  fact,  tradition,  luid  to  a  large  extent  tra- 
dition is  the  province  of  home.  It  survives 
to  sustain,  by  being  passed  on,  and  children 
do  in  fact  become  what  their  parents  Insph-e 
them  to  become.  I  hope  you  will  remember 
With  confidence  and  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion, that  contributions  to  the  Intellectual 
and  spiritual  progress  of  man  are  not  all 
made  by  manning  a  microecope  or  a  com- 
puter. 

In  whatever  realm  you  elect  to  work  and 
upon  whatever  path  you  choose  to  follow  my 
invitation  will  be  open  to  you.  I  Invite  you 
to  Join  hi  the  quest  for  quality  In  American 


Strategic  Air  Command  Observe*  20th 
Anniversary:  SAC'«  8th  Air  Force 
Headquarter*  at  Westover  Air  Force 
Ba*e,  Majs.,  11th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASS.ACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  27, 1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  Rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  im- 
portant event  which  has  just  taken 
place— the  observance  of  the  11th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  8th  Air 
Forces  Headquarters  at  Westover  Air 
Force  Base,  near  Chlcopee  Falls. 

The  8th  Air  Force  Is  one  of  the  major 
subordinate  commands  of  the  U.S  Air 
Force's  Strategic  Air  Command  which 
this  year  is  celebrating  its  20th  anniver- 
sary as  the  Nation's  primary  deterrent  to 
aggression. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks 
about  the  Strategic  Air  Command  with 
the  following  short  quotation  by  Its  com- 
mander in  chief.  Gen,  John  D.  Rvan,  on 
the  occasion  of  Its  20th  anniversary : 

Over  the  past  20  years  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand has  improved  its  effectiveness  through 
the  development  of  lu  organization,  weap- 
ons and  tactics.  This  evolution  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  Communist  threat  and 
the  developing  role  of  the  United  States  as 
a  leader  of  free  nations.  Most  of  aU  It  has 
been  paced  by  the  ingenuity  and  drive  of 
SAC'S  professional  manpower. 

The  record  of  the  first  20  years  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  Is  the  proud  story  of 
a  peat  achievement.  Never  before  has  a 
military  force  of  such  tremendous  power 
been  dedicated  to  preventing  war.  Histori- 
ans have  claimed  for  centuries  that  the  worst 
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wan  could  be  prevented  If  weakness  were 
not  aucb  a  temptation  to  an  aggressor.  In 
SAC,  an  attempt  U  being  made  to  prjfu  from 
this  lesson  of  history. 

Residents  of  my  district  take  particu- 
lar pride  In  the  fact  that  Headquarters 
of  the  8th  Air  Force  has  been  located 
within  its  borders  since  1955.  Com- 
manded by  Lt.  Gen.  Horace  M.  Wade, 
the  8th  Air  Force  has  operational  control 
of  Jet  bombers,  tankers,  and  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  units  on  some 
18  bases,  generally  within  the  Eastern 
and  Southeastern  States,  although  cer- 
tain of  its  units  are  located  in  the  Mid- 
west as  well  as  Labrador  and  Puerto 
Rico.    It  has  65,000  personnel. 

Daily,  we  In  Massachusetts  see  evi- 
dence of  SAC'S  awesome  power  as  its 
aircraft  fly  through  our  skies  This  Is 
the  visible  evidence  of  the  might  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

Less  apparfnt,  even  in  Mas.sachu.setts 
however,  is  the  SAC  force  maintained 
constantly  ready  In  the  Westover  AFB 
alert  area,  as  well  as  in  similar  arcao  at 
all  other  SAC  bomber  and  missile  in- 
stallations. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  this  power- 
ful force  to  help  deter  aggression  and  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  an  all-out  thermo- 
nuclear war,  SAC  B-52  crews  are.  at  this 
moment,  carrying  out  area  saturation 
bombings  of  Vietcong  targets  in  Vietnam. 
densring  sanctuary  to  the  enemies  of 
war-torn  South  Vietnam.  In  the  past 
month,  the  giant  B-52s  completed  1  year 
of  bombing  missions  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  one  of  our  8th  Air  Force  units,  the 
484th  Bombardment  Wing  at  Turner 
AFB,  Is  now  participating  in  that  con- 
flict. 

At  the  same  time,  KC-135  crews  are  re- 
fueling both  SAC  bombers  and  Tactical 
Air  Command  fighter  and  reconiiais- 
sance  aircraft  operating  in  that  theater. 
SAC  is  the  single  manager  of  all  aerial  re- 
fueling tankers,  and  Its  aircraft  can  be 
found  In  all  areas  of  the  world,  carrying 
out  their  mission  and  preserving  their 
to  our  aircraft  when  and  where  they  need 
It. 

For  these  reasons  I  wish  to  commend 
the  oCQcers  and  men  of  the  8th  Air  Force 
and  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  rec- 
ognize their  unparalleled  contribution  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  our  Nation. 
For  more  than  20  years  SAC  has  been  a 
primary  military  deterrent  to  nuclear 
war. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents.  I  wish  to 
extend  to  SAC  and  Its  personnel  at  West- 
over  Air  Force  Base  and  throughout  the 
globe,  our  best  wishes  for  a  second  20 
years  of  continued  success  in  carrying 
out  their  mission  and  preserving  their 
proud  motto:  "Peace  is  our  Profession." 


PHtsbnririi  Attacks  City  School  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,   the 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  been  runnin:^  a 


series  of  special  aiticles — '■Cities  That 
Tr>" — on  the  way  in  which  some  cities 
are  mounting  vigorous  attacks  on  specific 
urban  problems.*  My  own  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh was  the  subject  of  a  June  17  article 
on  tlie  way  in  which  city  school  problems 
are  handled.  Wnter  Robert  L.  Hartley 
concludes  that  tiie  Pittsburgh  cxixTience 
"does  indicate  tiiat  the  battle  to  improve 
urban  schools  is  not  yet  hopelessly  lost." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
ask  that  the  entire  article  be  ir.cluded 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Friday, 

Jtme  17,  19661 

PiTTsBVRCH  Attacks  Cftt  School  Problem 

(By  Robert  L.  Bartleyi 

PrxTscuRCH. — Contact  with  urban  school 
problems  can  fill  a  man  with  apprehensions, 
and  William  H.  Rea,  the  tall  and  trim  school 
board  president  here,  finds  his  anxieties 
ceni^nr.i;  on  one  fact;  Affluent  citizens  are 
fleeing  to  suburbs,  leaving  the  poor  and  the 
Negro  ir.crc.vslngly  ls<jlated  In  central  cities. 

'I  don't  know  If  the  schools  can  solve  this 
problem  But  If  it  can't  be  solved.  I  don't  see 
any  futvire  fur  oiir  urban  centers.  Our  scliool 
system  u  33  "'c  Negro,  and  Increasing  one  and 
a  hiiif  or  two  per  cent  a  year.  All  pxporience 
shows  that  accelerates  rapidly  once  you  get 
over  50  ,  .  So  we've  got  five  or  six  years  t<.i 
.'.low  It  down.  If  we  can't  do  thai — well.  I 
thinlc  we've  had  some  position  of  leadership. 
Pittsburgh  is  sort  of  a  bellwether  If  we 
collapse  here.   .  ." 

His  UUscourse  tmiUnK  off,  Mr.  R?a  leans 
back  to  suire  glumly  into  space,  obviously 
far  from  contident  Pittsburgh  can  meet  the 
test  he  defines.  For  whites  so  far  show  scant 
sign  of  reversing  their  ex^xlus.  and  civil  rights 
leaders  are  growing  impatient  with  tlie 
schools'  step-by-step  approach  to  integration. 

Yet  school  leaders  here  at  le;uit  are  not 
floundering.  They  are  prt)ceedlng  an  a  care- 
fully chiirted  course,  reflecting  both  aggres- 
sive prnfesfeional  leader.shlp  and  a  school 
board  unusually  well  Insulated  from  the 
h.u-sh  reality  of  urban  pfilltics. 

ThRt  course  is  to  empliasize  educational 
quality  above  all.  Including  immediate  inte- 
gration. To  that  end.  Pittsburgh  is  investing 
heavily  in  compensatory  educ.ition  for  slum 
children.  It  has  Lind<-d  a  hefty  slice  of 
four.daiion  money  for  experimenting,  and 
led  a  sacces.sful  drive  to  get  Penn-syUanla's 
urban  schools  a  larger  share  of  state  aid. 
It  recently  pa.=sed  a  S50  million  bond  Issue 
as  a  start  toward  replacing  ail  of  its  present 
23  sec.inclary  schools  with  four  to  six  centers 
serv  nig,  fi  CiOO  pupils  each. 

The  huge  schools  are  Intended  as  wh.at 
Superintendent  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr..  calls 
"the  ma.sslve  solution"  to  the  problems  of 
educational  quality  and  Integration.  They 
will,  of  course,  draw  students  from  large 
enough  areas  to  facilitate  ir.tepi^ration.  They 
will  al.«o  help  upgrade  vocational  tr.Tining 
by  coordinating   It  with   ac^idemlc   offerings. 

Most  important  in  Mr  Marland's  mind, 
though,  they  will  be  able  to  offer  speciall7ed. 
small-attendance  courses — mandarin  Clvi- 
nese.  computer  proerammmg — at  least  as 
exotic  as  thofie  in  suburb<tn  public  schools. 
They  will  he  says,  "provide  a  superior  high 
school  pnigram  that  will  hold  the  families 
in  the  clfy  that  are  t^ndinc  to  leave  .  .  By 
having  excellent  first,  you'll  have  the  whites. 
You'll  have  a  stable  situation  in  which 
Integration  becomes  fe:is!ble." 

The  new  schools,  however,  will  t;ike  an- 
other four  to  ten  years  to  complete  In  the 
meantime.  Pittsburgh  Ls  trying  a  fl'.x-k  of 
e.xpcrmients  to  solve  its  problems.  It  has 
adopted  voluntary  transfer  plans  to  ease 
integration.  A  new  "scholars  program"  offers 
a  souped-up  curriculum  for  advanced  stu- 
dents An  "upward-boimd"  program  tries  to 
motivate  bright  but  disinterested  pupils  with 


specl.il  offerings  including  an  adviuice  taste 
of  college  life. 

At  the  moment  the  biggest  pu.sh  is  for 
compensatory  education  in  Ncjjro  shun 
neighborhoods.  Tiie  pupil-teacher  ratio  in 
predomin^intly  Kegro  elemeninry  scho<jIs,  fur 
instance.  Is  29  3  aiid  scheduled  lo  drop  to  27  3 
la  .September.  In  other  flcmentary  schools 
it  averages  30.3.  The  hope  Is  that  speclrd 
attention  will  give  slum  pupils  the  ac.idonUc 
b'kiUs  .\nd  appotl',-fS  tliey  so  oit<>n  lack.  Then. 
Mr.  M.irliind  cxpl  lins.  'when  they  choose  to, 
they  can  leave  tiie  isolation  of  segregation 
through  their  ovn\  power." 

Compensatory  education  effirt.s  inrlud? 
te.Tjn  teaching,  under  which  a  grroup  of  teach- 
ers handles  a  Luge  nunibcr  of  pupils.  This 
gives  tlie  teachers  flexibllUy  to  group  and 
regroup  children  according  to  IndivldutU 
needs.  Pittsburgh  started  te.un  teaching  in 
five  slum  schix>:s  five  ye:,us  a;jr".  h.is  it  now 
in  41  of  its  88  elementary  scl:oc;ris. 

HELP    FOB    THE    E.VRIT    GR.^DES 

A  second  compensatory  effort  is  prcprlmary 
education,  wliich  tries  to  prepare  slum  chil- 
dren for  early  grades  by  giving  tliem  some 
of  the  background  they  luck  but  middle- 
clafs  children  Uike  for  granted.  The  idea 
h;u5  been  well  publicized  in  the  poverty  war's 
"Project  Head  Start. "■  But  Instead  of  a  crjif.h 
program  of  a  few  weeks,  Pittsburgh's  pre- 
prunary  pupils  get  classes  four  half-days 
a  week  for  11  months  a  year.  Preprimary 
education  skirted  in  seven  schools  two  ycai-s 
ago.  has  since  exp.uided  to  33. 

Compensatory  cduaitlon.  unfortunately, 
h.is  yet  to  yield  measurable  re.^ults.  Tlie 
original  preprimary  students  are  only  now 
finishing  kindergarten.  As  for  te:an  teach- 
ing, a  partlclp.ant  such  as  Loralne  Modrak, 
a  team  leader  In  the  Homewood-Brushton 
slum's  Belmar  Elementary  School,  will  testify, 
"I've  found  that  the  children's  attitude  hius 
improved.  They  see  all  the  prepru-ation  that 
goes  into  it.  Tills  shows  them  someone  really 
cares."  But  schools  with  team  teaching  have 
shown  no  noticeable  general  improvement  in 
standard  tests. 

Phyllis  Lewis,  fissistant  director  of  com- 
pensatory education,  says  that  high  student 
turnover  in  s!\un  schools  makes  It  hard  to 
assess  team  teaching  on  a  school-agalnst- 
school  basis,  and  that  the  system  lacks  sUitl 
for  more  sophisticated  measurement.  St.e 
says,  "The  whole  educational  climate  h.as 
Improved;  the  children  are  really  learning 
when  they  are  there.  We  feel  eventually  this 
just  has  to  be  reflected  in  achievement 
scores." 

"After  four  years,  you  should  be  able  to 
see  If  a  child  can  read  better."  snorts  the 
Rev  LeRoy  Patrick,  head  of  the  educational 
Committee  of  tiie  N,atlonal  Association  for 
the  -Advancement  of  Colored  People.  "I  see 
nothing  on  the  horizon  that  Indicates  the 
quality  of  education  will  be  miproved  in 
ghetto  schools." 

While  the  civil  rights  m.ovement  In  Pitts- 
burgh has  not  been  notably  militant,  the 
NAACP  picketed  the  school  administration 
building  for  three  days  this  spring.  Mr. 
Patrick  says  his  group  wants  compulsory 
busing  of  students  to  guarantee  that  every 
school  comes  close  to  the  city-wide  ratio  of 
white  and  Negro  pupils.  White  parents  are 
vocal  about  schools,  he  says,  and  "when 
we  get  oiu-  children  in  your  schools,  you're 
going  to  see  that  the  educational  quality  is 
maintained." 

Public  school  cfficiaJs  In  Pittsburgh  have 
been  willing  to  confer  repeatedly  with  civil 
rights  leaders,  and  have  accommodated 
Some  requests.  Tlie  voluntary  transfer  pro- 
pram,  for  example,  now  permits  transfer  not 
only  to  schools  actually  operating  below 
rated  capacity,  but  to  any  with  an  cnroll- 
m.ent-capacity   ratio  below  the  city  average. 

The  school  board  and  administration. 
I'O'.vever,  secin  unlikely  to  budge  from  the 
tou.;h-minded  [v;)licy  spelled  out  last  year  in 
a  52-p.:i,'e  ni;;nifesto.  "The  Quest  for  Racial 
Equ.ility."     Tlie   report   nolcd    that    the   re- 
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qulrement  of  Integration  "Is  a  siiddcn  and 
jarring  extension  of  the  Job  of  the  schools," 
opposed  compulsory  bxislng  or  quotas,  and 
laid  stress  on  education  Improvement  and 
the  projected  large  high  schools. 

One  reason  the  school  board  is  unlikely 
to  change  course  Is  that  It  Is  far  removed 
from  any  outside  pressure  and  especially  free 
to  follow  Its  Independent  Judgment  for  bet- 
ter or  worse.  Most  school  systems  are  some- 
what Isolated  from  municipal  politics;  few 
carry  that  Idea  as  far  as  Pittsbtirgh. 

ELFXTED    BT    JUDGES 

The  school  board  has  no  budgetary  ties  to 
City  Hall.  Its  members  are  selected  by  the 
1 1  Judges  of  the  local  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Appointments  are  for  staggered  six-year 
terms.  'When  vacancies  occur,  the  Judges 
rely  heavily  on  the  city's  civic  leaders,  most- 
ly businessmen  or  their  wives,  but  with  a 
sprinkling  of  labor  leaders  and  prominent 
Negroes. 

Independent  onlookers  say  that  becatise 
most  members  are  especially  busy  with  their 
own  aflafrs,  actual  policy  tends  to  be  set  by 
a  few  members  who  are  constantly  active. 
They  cite,  for  example,  Mr.  Rea,  president 
of  the  real  estate  management  company 
Oliver-Tyrone  Corp.,  and  Mrs.  Leland  Haz- 
ard, wife  of  a  retired  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.  executive.  One  observer  comments,  "The 
system  seems  to  result  In  a  weak  board  and 
a  strong  superintendent." 

This  setup.  Instituted  in  1911  following 
school  system  graft  scandals,  has  drawn  oc- 
casional theoretical  criticism.  Judge  Henry 
EUenbogen,  president  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court,  recently  said  It  would  be  a  good  Idea 
to  study  a  full-time  paid  board.  Kenneth 
Eskey,  education  ■writer  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  wrote  that  the  board  "tends  to  b« 
somewhat  remcxte  from  the  men  and  women 
who  send  their  children  to  public  schools." 
(President  Rea's  children,  for  example,  have 
attended  private  schools,  though  he  says  he 
would  now  send  a  child  Just  reaching  school 
age  to  the  public  system.) 

The  board's  active  members,  however,  have 
tended  'to  be  proven  leaders  and  especially 
dedicated,  awing  at  least  In  some  pwirt  to 
their  method  of  selection.  A  great  disad- 
vantage of  an  elected  board.  Mr.  Eskey  al- 
lows, Is  "you  wouldn't  have  Bill  Rea  or  any- 
body Uke  that  on  the  board." 

Also,  It's  far  from  Inconceivable  that  a 
healthy  aspect  of  a  "weak  board"  U  that  it 
does  In  fact  attract  strong  superintendents. 
Most  Pittsburgh  observers,  both  In  and  out 
of  the  school  system,  think  highly  Indeed  of 
the  last  two  superlntendente.  Mr.  Marland, 
who  previously  ran  the  elementary  schools 
In  the  education-happy  city  of  Wlnnetka,  111., 
Is  the  only  superintendent  named  to  F>resl- 
dent  Johnson's  task  force  on  education.  Ki" 
predecessor  was  Calvtn  E.  Gross,  now  dee^ 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Mlssotirl, 
who  left  Pittsburgh  to  become  superinten- 
dent of  New  York  City  schools,  a  post  he  left 
amid  controversy. 

POLmCAl,     BIAS     ABSENT 

Mr.  Marland  obvlotisly  likes  the  present 
board,  and  his  first  compliment  Is  "They 
are  completely  without  political  arrangement, 
which  I  think  ts  Important."  This  means, 
he  continues.  "They  can  attack  an  Issue  on 
Its  merits  without  regard  to  the  poUtlcal  blaa 
of  a  constituency  they  may  represent."  Also, 
he  says,  the  lay  leaders  are  "dedicated  to 
the  welfare  of  the  child  and  willing  to  work 
long  hours." 

The  school  system's  leadership  has  also 
been  critical  In  finding  more  money  for 
schools.  The  team  teaching  project  and  many 
other  efiforts  at  compensatory  education  were 
started  under  Ford  Poimdatlon  grants. 
Early  tn  19«5  Pittsburgh  received  the 
Foundation's  first  "comprehensive  school  Im- 


provement"  grant,   nearly  $2.5  million   for 
across-the-board  Improvement  In  schools. 

"They  had  superior  leadership  In  the  board 
of  education  and  the  superintendents,"  re- 
marks a  Ford  Foundation  official.  "Pitts- 
burgh could  accept  that  money  and  move 
fast." 

Mr.  Rea  also  was  active  In  the  1965  ptish 
to  get  more  Pemisylvania  state  aid  for  urban 
schools.  "From  October  UU  this  passed  the 
day  before  Christmas  I  spent  almost  all  my 
time  In  Harrisburg.  I  was  there  whenever 
the  legislature  was  and  sometimes  more." 

The  ultimate  bill  revised  a  formula  which 
favored  rural  schools  by  giving  the  most  aid 
to  districts  with  the  smallest  tax  base.  The 
new  formula  gives  additional  aid  to  districts 
with  a  high  population  density  and  with  a 
high  proportion  of  children  from  families 
with  annu.Tl  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000. 
Dense  districts  such  as  Pittsburgh  also  are 
gti<iranteed  aid  of  up  to  50%  of  their  con- 
struction costs,  which  run  higher  than  in 
rural  areas. 

The  new  subsidy  formula  let  Pittsburgh 
propose  its  new  bond  Issue  for  construction 
without  Including  a  tax  Increase.  It  got 
747c  of  the  vote.  These  will  be  the  first  new 
high  schools  In  the  city  for  over  40  years. 
The  last  school  referendum.  In  1953,  called 
for  a  I'/a  mill  increaee  In  real  estate  taxes, 
and  gathered  only  about  20%  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  Rea  says  the  state  aid  measure  passed 
because  Governor  Scranton,  interested  in 
equalizing  educational  oppwrtumty,  added 
Republican  support  to  Democrats  naturally 
Interested  In  helping  their  lu-ban  constitu- 
encies. Also,  the  Pittsburgh  CoimcU  for  Pub- 
Uc  Education,  a  civic  group  with  leaders  such 
as  ,  Edward  D.  Eddy,  president  of  Chatham 
College  and  Erwln  R.  Steinberg,  a  dean  of 
Carnegie  Tech,  organized  a  campaign  which 
put  some  2,000  volimteers  on  street  corners 
to  encourage  letter  writing,  and  flooded  the 
legislature  with  more  than  20,000  messages. 
The  additional  state  aid,  along  with  a 
mounting  infusion  of  Federal  funds  now 
reaching  school  districts,  will  certainly  Im- 
prove Pittsburgh's  chance  of  meeting  Its 
school  problems.  But  perhaps  the  money 
oomes  too  late  to  reverse  the  exodus  of 
whites.  Perhaps  that  exodus  would  continue 
for  other  reasons  even  if  the  schools  were 
dramatically  Improved.  Perhaps  no  type  of 
compensatory  education  can  overcome  the 
environment  a  slum  child  faces  the  moment 
he  leaves  the  schoolroom.  In  short,  despite 
■vigorous  efforts,  any  progress  with  the  school 
problems  will  be  an  uphill  and  uncertain 
fight  In  Pittsburgh  as  elsewhere. 

Similarly,  It  Is  not  quite  enough  to  say 
that  Plttabiu-gh's  vigorous  efforts  reeult  sim- 
ply from  the  formal  arrangements  by  which 
it  picks  Its  school  board,  Mr.  Rea  notes, 
"The  same  system  dldnt  work  in  Philadel- 
phia," which  recently  abandoned  selection 
by  Judges  for  another  system  of  Indirect 
selection. 

In  part,  the  strong  leadership  may  result 
from  chance.  And  doubtless  it  results  in 
part  from  a  local  tradition — ^much  enooiu'- 
aged  by  the  Influential  estabUshment  center- 
ing on  the  Mellon  family — of  businessmen 
fiu-nlshlng  disinterested  leadership  for  civic 
Improvement.  One  close  observer  from  out 
of  town  recalls  a  civic  improvement  p«'o- 
gram  from  long  ago:  "There  la  a  dynamic 
in  the  city  generated  over  the  past  quarter- 
century.  Maybe  It  aU  started  when  they  got 
rid  of  the  smoke." 

Despite  the  necessary  caveats,  the  exam- 
ple of  Pittsburgh  does  indicate  that  the 
battle  to  Improve  urb«ui  echoola  U  not  yet 
hopelessly  lost;  some  approaches  are  stUl 
worth  trying.  It  also  indicates  that  at  times, 
strong  civic  leadership  is  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  and  operate  by  being  several 
steps  removed  from  the  push  and  pull  at 
democracy. 


Lt.  Gen.  Mark  W.  Lance,  Retired 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTIS 
Monday,  June  6.  1966 

Mr,  SIKES,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  23, 
1966,  Interment  services  for  Lt.  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Lance  were  held  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  Now  he  rests  In 
this  great  and  beautiful  setting  where  so 
many  of  his  brothers  in  arms  also  have 
been  buried. 

He  was  former  swijutant  general  of 
Florida.  He  gave  long  and  able  service 
to  the  State  and  Nation  and  while  ad- 
jutant general,  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  men  in  that  field 
throughout  the  Nation.  Popular  every- 
where, and  beloved  by  those  who  knew 
him  best,  the  memoiy  of  Mark  Lance 
holds  a  secure  niche  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  our  State. 

I  am  privileged  to  list  for  the  inclusion 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  the  re- 
sume of  his  military  service  and  a  copy 
of  the  general  orders  of  the  Military 
Department  of  the  State  of  Florida  an- 
nouncing his  death. 

[General  Orders  No.  38] 
HzADQUARTEas,    Mn,rrART    Detart- 
MEKT,  State  of  FLORmA,  Office 
OF  THE  Adjutant  Genxr.m..  Statb 
Arsenal, 

St.  Augustine,  June  18, 1966. 
ANNO^;^•CEMENT  OF  de.\th  lt.  cen.  mark  w. 

LANCE,    RETIRED 

It  is  With  profound  sadness  and  the  deep- 
est feeling  of  Irreparable  loss  than  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
General  Mark  W.  Lance,  (Retired),  former 
Adjutant  General  of  Florida.  General 
Lance's  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  St. 
Augustine.  Florida.  17  Jime  1966,  Funeral 
Services  wlU  be  held  at  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Chtuch  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida  at  1400 
hours  on  Monday,  20  June  1966,  with  Inter- 
ment in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  Fort 
Myer,  Virginia,  23  June  1966. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  11,  General 
Lance  began  his  long  and  distinguished  mili- 
tary career  25  April  1917,  when  he  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserve.  He  entered 
the  active  Naval  Service  during  World  War 
I  and  advanced  to  the  grade  of  Chief  Machin- 
ist's Mate  prior  to  his  release  from  active 
sea  duty  June  1919.  He  remained  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  until  his  discharge  in  1921. 

General  Lance  entered  the  Florida  Na- 
tional Guard  In  1927,  attaining  the  rank  of 
Captain  in  1927,  and  Major  in  1936.  He  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  President  in  1940 
and  entered  Federal  service  as  Commanding 
Officer,  2nd  Battalion,  106th  Quartermaster 
Regiment,  31st  Infantry  Division.  He  was 
reassigned  January  1942  to  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  G-t.  3l8t  Infantry  Division  and  as- 
signed Chief  of  Staff,  September  1945.  He 
departed  the  continental  United  States, 
March  1944  and  participated  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  New  Guinea,  Morotal,  and  South- 
em  Philippines  attaining  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  in  1942  and  Colonel  In  1946. 
while  serving  on  active  duty.  He  was  re- 
lieved from  active  duty  18  April  1946.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  n,  he  conUnued  his  serv- 
iC9  in  the  Florida  National  Guard  and  was 
•BBlgned  to  the  51st  Infantry  Division  as  As- 
sistant   Chief    or    Staff    O-i.    He    was    ap- 
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pointed  Adjutant  General  of  F"  >r;d.i.  15 
April  1947,  and  promott^d  to  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral vltb  BUbBcquent  promotion  to  Mijor 
0«neral,  In  which  capacity  he  contmuerl  to 
serve  until  hl»  retirement.  27  April  1962. 

Hla  decorations  and  awards  Included  the 
LeglOQ  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  Medal.  Air 
Medal,  American  Defense  Service  ^!edal. 
Asoerlcan  Campaign  Medal,  Asiatic  Pacific 
CampAlgn  Medal  with  three  Bronze  Service 
Stan  for  New  Qulnga.  Morotal,  and  Southern 
FbUlpplnea  and  a  Bronze  Arrowhead  for  the 
Morotal  Campaigns,  The  World  War  II  Vic- 
tory Metal.  The  Armed  PV)rce8  Reserve  Medal 
with  two  Hourglasses.  The  Philippines  Liber- 
ation Ribbon,  The  Florida  Cross.  The  Florida 
Dlstlngviished  Service  Medal.  The  Florida 
Service  Medal  and  The  Florida  Active  D-.ity 
Ribbon  with  Bronze  Cluster. 

General  Lance  served  his  Country  and  State 
for  over  thirty-nine  years.  As  a  citizen  sol- 
dier and  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State. 
he  brought  the  Florida  National  Guard  to  a 
poBltlon  of  outstanding  eminence  in  e'. ery 
respect. 

The  death  of  General  Lance  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  State  and  Nation.  The  many  military 
men  who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  General  respected  him  as  an  outstanding 
troop  leader  and  a  combat  experienced  sol- 
dier. The  memory  of  this  outstanding  officer 
will  long  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  G.iards- 
men  who  follow  In  his  footsteps. 

By  command  of  the  Governor ; 

Henbt  W.  McMillan. 

Major  General,  Linr, 
the  Adjutant  Genera!. 

Olllcial  : 

Vfrnon  F  Sikf-s. 
Brigadier  General.  AGC.  A-.iUta':t  Ad- 
jutant General. 

Distribution.  AB. 

RAsmci  OF  THE  Mn.rTART  .SrnvicE.  It  Orv 
Makx  W.  Lance.  Florida  National  Gf  ^RO. 
Rartua.  Deceased 

Lieutenant  General  Marie  W.  Lance,  Florida 
National  Guard  (Retired),  was  bom  in  Mar- 
ahall.  North  Carolina  on  27  April  1888.  He 
attended  the  Asheville  High  School.  AsbeviUe. 
North  Carolina  and  the  University  of  North 
OaroUna  at  Chapel  Hill.  North  Carolina.  He 
completed  military  coursee  at  The  Quarter- 
BMstar  Motor  Transport  School.  Holablrd 
Quartermaster  Depot.  Baltimore.  Maryland 
and  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Coliecie, 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas. 

He  began  his  military  career.  25  April  1917. 
when  be  enlisted  In  the  United  States  Naval 
Reeerre  Forces.  He  entered  the  active  Naval 
Benrloe  30  April  1917.  serving  during  World 
War  I  and  advancing  through  various  enlisted 
fradea  to  the  grade  of  Chief  Machinist's  Mate 
prior  to  his  release  from  active  sea  duty.  12 
June  1018,  and  transfer  to  the  Inactive  Naval 
Reserve.  He  remained  in  the  Inactive  Naval 
Reeerre  until  his  discharge  34  April  1921. 

His  first  asBlgnment  with  the  Florida  Na- 
tional Guard  was  his  appointment  to  Captain. 
3S  January  1927,  as  Commanding  Officer. 
Headquarters  Battery.  56th  Field  Artillery 
Brigade  at  Avon  Park.  Flcn-lda.  He  was  trans- 
fened  30  June  1933,  to  the  Quortemiaster 
Section.  Headquarters,  Sist  Infantry  Division 
In  branch  of  Quartermaster  and  duty  as 
Assistant  Quartermaster.  The  Quartermaster 
Section.  31st  Infantry  Division  was  redesig- 
nated Headquarters.  106th  Quartermaster 
Regiment,  18  May  1936.  at  which  time  he  be- 
came Battalion  Cocniaander.  2nd  Battalion  in 
this  newly  organized  Regiment  and  promoted 
to  Major,  Quartermaster  Corps  effective  6 
June  1B86.  It  was  In  this  capacity  of  Bat- 
taUon  Oonunander.  2nd  Battalion.  106th 
Quartermaster  Regiment  that  he  entered 
AetlTe  Duty  with  his  unit  on  35  November 
1040.  He  was  reaastgned  14  January  1»43  to 
Aasistaat  Chief  at  Staff  0-4  for  the  81st 
Infantry  Division.  While  serving  in  this 
assignment  he  was  promoted  4  July  1942  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  Quartermaster  Cotpa. 


He  depro-ted  the  Continental  United  States. 
1  March  1944  for  service  In  the  Asi.itlc  Pacific 
.lieater.  He  was  assigned  Ordnance  Officer, 
Jlst  In.'..r.t!-y  Division.  12  May  1944  through 
19  July  1345.  at  which  time  he  w;is  reassigned 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  G-4. 
On  19  September  1945.  he  was  reassigned 
Chief  of  SuiiT  for  the  31st  Infantry  Division. 
Ha  participated  In  the  campaigns  of  New 
Gvilnea.  Morotal,  and  Southern  Philippines 
prior  to  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
19  December  1945. 

He  v,a.<i  promoted  to  Colonel.  Quartcr- 
mii;;-t.'r  Corps.  4  January  1946.  released  from 
active  duty  18  April  1946  and  reverted  to  his 
.St.ite  National  Guard  status  in  the  grade  of 
Major  with  assignment  to  Hcadquiirtcrs  De- 
tachment. Florida  National  Guard.  Having 
a-ceptecl  an  0;T:cer  Reserve  Corps  appoint- 
ment as  Colonel,  Ordnance  Department  on  4 
Juiuary  1946.  his  Federal  service  is  credited 
therein  through  10  September  1946.  during 
wliich  time  his  National  Guard  status  is 
creditable  as  State  Service  only.  He  was  ap- 
pointed In  the  Florida  Army  National  Guard 
as  Lieutenant  Colonel.  Ordnance  Corps.  11 
September  1946  and  assigned  to  duty  with 
Headquarters.  51st  Infantry  Division  as  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Sta.f  G-^.  It  was  in  this  a.s- 
signment  that  he  was  appointed  .\djutant 
General  of  Florida.  16  .^pril  1947.  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Department.  He  was  pro- 
moted I  January  19,50  to  Major  General.  Ad- 
jutant General's  Departmetit  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  continued  to  serve  the  State  of 
Florida  .is  .\djutant  General  until  his  retire- 
ment. 27  April  1962. 

His  death  o<-currcd  in  St.  Au^i.=tinp.  Flo- 
rida. 17  Jime  1966.  Funeral  services  were 
held  In  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  St,. 
Augustine.  2  00  p  m..  20  June  1966.  with  in- 
terment and  military  services  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  at  10:00  ajn.,  23  June 
1966. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs  M.i?  Grass 
Lance  and  three  daughters.  Mrs.  Riilph  D. 
Porch  (Jean).  Anniston.  Alabama;  Mrs. 
James  E.  McCord  tMarquUa).  Memphis. 
Tennessee  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Conner 
(Gloria),  of  Jacksonville.-  Nine  gr.indclili- 
dren  also  survive. 


After  30  Years:  The  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Is  Still  Sick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CM  IFfiRNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  REIN'ECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  permission  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks I  wLsh  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  timely  article  In  tlie  July 
1966  issue  of  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine dealing  with  the  "U.S.  Wartime 
Shipping  Sickness"  by  Rotx>rt  Angus. 
The  article  is  quite  lengthy,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  not  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  thi3  point.  However,  each  House 
Member  does  receive  this  magazine,  and 
should  study  this  article  carefully. 

The  article  Is  timely.  Mr.  Speal:er.  be- 
cause yesterday,  June  28,  1966,  marks  the 
30th  aimiversary  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  This  anniversary 
passed  unnoticed  by  this  administration. 
At  least  so  far  they  have  ignored  the 
legal  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government 
under  this  law,  to  promote  the  develop- 


ment of  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
to  meet  both  the  commercial  needs  of 
this  country-,  and  the  emergency  needs 
which  face  this  Nation.  And  after  30 
years  of  this  law  we  find  our  merchant 
marine  mai-ooncd  on  the  rocks  of  in- 
dcci.'^ion.  After  30  years  cf  this  law  v.e 
find  our  merchant  marine  in  sixth-rate 
position  in  the  maritime  world.  And 
after  30  years  of  this  law  we  find  tliat 
this  administration  still  has  not  given 
to  the  Nation  the  long-lost,  anxiously 
awaited  "national  mai-itime  policy" 
which  it  promised  18  months  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  June  28,  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  would  have  been  an  excel- 
lent and  appropriate  time  to  announce 
the  national  maritime  policy.  In  fact  it 
would  have  been  a  politically  dramatic 
time  to  do  so.  And  political  dramatics 
are  important  to  this  adininistration. 
But  there  was  nothing  but  silence.  A 
silence,  Mr.  Speaker,  hke  the  gray  still- 
ness of  a  dark,  foggy  night  at  sea.  The 
kind  of  dark,  still,  foggy  silence  which 
would  strike  apprehension  Into  the  hearts 
of  mariners.  Without  the  beacon  of 
leadership  from  this  administration  our 
merchant  marine  will  sink  into  the  night 
of  chaos  and  neglect. 


Rocky  Mountain  News  Assails  Plan  for 
Huge  Power  Dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•      OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23, 1966 

Mr-.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial published  on  June  22,  1966,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  In  Denver,  Colo., 
assails  the  proposal  to  construct  two  huge 
dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  newspaper  calls  the  plan  for  the 
dams  "clumsy,  costly  and  imimagina- 
tive." 

"This  abuse  of  a  natui-al  wonder  might 
be  justified  as  a  last-resort  measure  if 
this  plan  alone  would  provide  the  needed 
water.  But  that  is  not  even  the  purpose 
of  the  plan,"  the  News  comments. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial  here- 
after: 

GR.\Na  Canyon  Giveaway 

The  West  needs  water — and  should  have 
federal  help  in  geti;lng  It.  But  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Congress  is  getting  ready  to  act  on  a 
clumsy,  costly  and  unimaginative  plan  to 
finance  a  diversion  of  Colorado  River  waters 
to  dry  areas  of  Arizona. 

The  U.S.  Reclamation  Bureau  wants  to  .?lap 
up  two  dams,  a  $511  million  Job  Just  below 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  a  $300 
million  structtire  Just  alxjve  it.  The  im- 
poundments would  flood  13  nilles  of  the 
inner  canyon  within  the  national  park. 

This  abuse  of  a  natural  wonder  mlglit  be 
Justified  as  a  last-resort  measure  if  this  plan 
alone  would  provide  the  needed  water.  But 
that's  not  even  the  purpose  u>f  the  plan. 

Instead,  the  dams  are  Intended  merely  as 
a  financing  device.  They  would  produce 
hydro-electric  power,  the  sale  of  which  would 
pay  for  a  $500  million  aqueduct. 
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This  is  absurd.  If  the  Government  wants 
to  finance  the  aqueduct  by  power  sales  it 
could  do  so  much  more  cheaply  and  effici- 
ently by  btiilding  steam  or  nuclear  gener- 
ating plants. 

Further,  construction  of  the  dams  would 
waste  the  very  water  that  Is  in  such  short 
supply — through  seepage  in  the  dams'  porous 
sides  and  evaporation  over  the  vast  reser\oir 
surfaces. 

The  architects  of  this  clum.sy  scheme  ob- 
viously don't  dare  risk  a  proposal  to  go  into 
the  power  business  in  a  busincssUko  way- 
locating  efficient  steam  or  nucle;ir  plants  near 
potential  markets. 

Most  of  the  ultimate  consumers  are  in 
California.  This  would  draw  dov,-n  on  them 
the  ire  of  a  well-organized  private  power 
lobby. 

Instead,  under  the  gui.sc  of  a  "reclamation" 
project,  they  prefer  to  take  something  away 
from  all  the  people,  who  dont  have  well- 
heeled  lobbyists  to  protest. 

The  Interests  of  true  national  economy 
probably  would  be  better  served  by  Just  pay- 
ing for  the  aqueduct  out  of  the  general  fund. 
The  whole  nation,  after  all.  will  profit  from 
development  of  arid  regions  of  tlie  West. 

Meanwhile,  this  cynical  and  unimaginative 
.scheme— known  as  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project — should  be  pigeonholed. 


Statement  by  Sargent  Shriver,  Director, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Emplojrment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  the  statement  by  the  Honorable 
Sargent  Shriver,  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  on  the  antipoverty 
program  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  'Welfare 
Committee  on  Jime  21,  1966. 

Mr.  Sliriver's  statement  follows: 
Statement  bt  Sargent  Shriver.  Director. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Before 
THE  Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power. AND  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Labor 
AND  Public  Welfare  Committee,  June  21, 
1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 

Within  the  past  two  weeks,  three  unspec- 
tacular events  took  place.  They  did  not 
make  national  headlines.  They  did  not 
change  the  course  of  human  events.  But 
the  very  fact  they  did  hapjx'n  is  significant. 
And.  in  a  very  real  sense,  it  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  here  today. 

LINDSAY'S      WAR      ACAIiNST      POVERTY 

On  June  10.  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City 
came  to  Washington  to  discuss  his  cltys  War 
against  Poverty.  He  brought  with  him  the 
Uip  professional  leadership  of  the  New  York 
program.  They  argued  their  needs  and  their 
problems  with  great  skill.  But  the  Mayor 
also  brought  with  him.  as  his  most  effective 
advocates,  four  representatives  of  the  poor 
themselves.  Men  and  women  who  live  In 
the  target  areas  of  the  City,  who  can  speak 
from     firsthand     knowledge     and     Insight. 


Twenty  months  ago.  this  Incident  could  not 
have  t>iken  place. 

VISTA    VOLUNTEERS    TO    APPALACHIA 

One  week  ago.  In  the  small  hours  of  the 
mornine.  two  troop  tra!n.=;  left  Union  Station 
in  W;i.shinetfln.  One  carried  draftees  to  their 
Army  b.asic  training  center.  Tlie  other  took 
250  young  men  and  women,  the  first  of  a 
600-man  ta.'^k  force  to  .Appnlachla  whore  they 
will  spend  the  Summer  as  VISTA  Volunteers', 
living  in  poverty  areas,  working  with  the 
poor.  Twenty  months  afro  this  ir.rident.  too. 
could  not  have  Uiken  pl.ice. 

jop,  co;irsMrN  in  kans.\s 

In  TopeV-a.  Kansas  local  newspapers  c.ar- 
ried  Icnrrthy  stories  al>cut  the  dova£t.;i1ion 
caused  by  torn:Kloes  and  floods.  TTicy  out- 
lined the  Innnense  trusk  of  clean-up  and 
restoration  which  would  be  necessary.  And 
In  a  very  matter-of-fact  tone,  tlicy  mentioned 
that  a  good  part  of  the  work  would  be  carried 
otit  by  200  Jub  Corpsmen  from  a  nearby  Con- 
servation Center.  Twenty  months  ago,  this 
also  could  not  have  hippened. 

As  I  .said,  these  were  small  events  as  his- 
torians might  Judge  them.  But  they  repre- 
sent a  change  In  the  history  of  tills  "counuy 
which  has  been  profound. 

THE   FIRST    20    MONTHS    OF   THE    -i  EAR    ON 
POVERTY 

Twenty  months  ago.  there  was  no  such 
concept  as  representation  of  the  poor:  there 
were  no  VISTA  Volunteers;  there  was  no  Job 
Corps,  training  young  men  and  women  to  be 
constructive  members  of  society. 

There  was  also  no  such  program  as  Head 
Start:  or  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps;  or 
Community  Action;  or  Poster  Grandparents 
or  Green  Thumb;  or  Legal  Services  to  the 
Poor.  Tod.ay,  twenty  months  later,  these 
names  have  become  commonplace;  part  of 
our  national  vocabulary.  We  may  discuss 
them,  argue  them,  differ  as  to  their  merits 
or  their  effectiveness.  But  the  fact  Is  that. 
In  the  first  twenty  months  of  the  War  on 
Poverty,  we  have  made  them  work. 

The  Nation  has  been  aroused  by  the  "para- 
dox of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty."  And 
so  there  need  be  little  surprise  that  In  « 
mere  20  months  the  program  has  .  .  . 

— ^recruited  the  largest  army  of  part-  and 
full-time  volunteer  Americans  In  our  coun- 
try's history. 

— affected  the  lives  of  4  million  Im- 
poverished Americans  in  the  slums  of  800 
urban  and  rural  communities;  in  200  mi- 
grant cami>s  and  shanty  towns  and  In  100  of 
260  Indian  reservations. 

— established  the  first  national  program 
for  children  of  the  sliuns,  which  today  has 
reached  about  a  million  of  them  and  their 
parents. 

— provided  legal  services  for  the  poor  in 
116  different  projects  in  104  conamunitles. 

— created  the  first  poverty  research  cen- 
ter In  the  Nation,  which  today  Is  operating 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

— founded,  through  Upward  Bound,  a 
slvun-to-college  program  for  25,000  high 
school  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  first  20  months,  we  even  have  won 
a  grudging  acknowledgement  from  some 
who  originally  opposed  this  legislation. 
These  critics  now  agree  that  a  War  on 
Poverty  is  truly  necessary — a  fact  they  de- 
nied a  short  two  years  ago.  Now  they  repeat 
the  familiar  cry:  "We  can  do  it  better." 

In  these  first  20  months,  we  clearly  have 
begun ! 

THE    UNIVERSE    OP    NEED 

But.  in  spite  of  this  beginning,  we  have 
today  reached  only: 

30  percent  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

15  percent  of  the  youth  in  the  slums. 

2  percent  of  the  Illiterate. 

And  a  scant  5  percent  of  the  aged. 

We  have  only  begun  to  touch  the  universe 
of  need  which  I  will  talk  about  today — a 
universe  that  has  within  It  the  total  spec- 
trum of  those  without  hope,  thoee  without 


•kill,  those  without  knowledge,  those  with- 
out meci:c-..l  c^ire— those  w;tl!out  adequate 
iu.<=tice:  in  short,  all  those  who  lack  one  or 
n-ore.  or  maybe  all  of  these,  which  rob  them 
of  wh:it  all  American  are  entitled  to — the 
opportunity  to  succeed. 

Our  request  for  fiscal  year  1967  Is  17  per- 
cent above  the  last  fiscal  appropriation.  One 
could  very  well  ask  whv  we  request  so  little 
when  the  need  Is  so  great.  The  $1.7  billion 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  keep  this  pro- 
gram moving  forward.  True  it  is  a  btidget 
lor  troubled  times.  And  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  Lirger.  But 
the  essential  point  is  this:  Anvthlng  le.ss 
would  be  viewed  as  scandalous  bv  our  con- 
stituents-the  poor— and  cle.arlv  harmful  to 
our  country. 

We  look  at  the  W,-.r  on  Povertv  as  a  sys- 
tem of  mutu:Uly  reinforcing  programs  bre:ik- 
Ing  through  the  mutuallv  reinforcing  causes 
of  poverty  which  keep  people  poor. 

The  major  p:irt,s  of  our  svstem  Include 
progr:ims  for  Job  opportunity,  programs  for 
education. il  opportunity,  and"  programs  that 
r.ttack  other  soci.al  and  economic  factors 
which  cavise  a  man  to  be  poor.  These  in- 
clude systems  to  attack  the  problems  of 
health,  of  hotising  and  of  equal  Justice  In 
the  courts  of  our  land.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams are  necessary  as  part  of  our  total 
system. 

Because  our  primary  objective  Is  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  remove  themselves  from 
poverty,  the  Job  programs  are  essential. 
Economic  opportunity  in  the  United  States 
means  the  opportunity  to  work  at  gainful 
employment. 

But  educational  opportunity  is  necessarv 
to  make  Job  opportunity  meaningful,  be'- 
cause  much  of  the  emploj-ment  problem  of 
the  poor  is  caused  by  Inadequate  education. 
Other  social  and  economic  programs 
which  attack  poverty  are  necessarv  because 
neither  education  nor  emplovment  comes 
easy  to  someone  who  lives  In  the  degrading 
environment  of  a  slum.  Neither  education 
nor  a  Job  can  bring  someone  out  of  fxDverty 
who  lives  in  a  broken  home  with  no  wage- 
earner  In  the  house,  insufficient  food,  no 
medicine,  no  books  and  not  even  the  basic 
knowledge  of  family  planning  available  to 
most  Americans. 

In  the  twenty  months  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty, we  have  reached  a  significant  portion 
of  that  universe  of  need,  in  some  categories. 
But  in  others  we  have  Just  begun  to  skim 
the  surface.  Reaching  the  universe  of  pov- 
erty does  not  necessarily  mean  bringing  all 
of  that  universe  out  of  the  slum  in  one  single 
attack.  But  to  bring  the  people  In  our  target 
groups  out  of  poverty  does  require,  as  a  mini- 
mum, reaching  them  with  essential  senices. 

PROJECT  HEAD  START 

Let's  look  first  at  Head  Start.  There  are 
about  2  5  nUUlon  poor  children  in  the  3-to-5 
age  group  who  are  not  reached  by  any  pro- 
gram or  combination  of  programs  capable 
of  giving  them  a  chance  to  get  out  of  poverty. 
These  2.5  million  comprise  the  Head  Start 
Txnlverse  of  need.  In  fiscal  year  1967  we  will 
reach  alx)ut  half  a  million  of  these  in  our 
summer  program  and  210.000  In  our  fuU-vear 
program. 

That  t«tal  of  710.000  equals  30  percent  of 
the  universe  of  need  of  poor  pre-school  chil- 
dren. The  cost  of  reaching  that  30  percent 
is  $327  million.  To  reach  all  of  them  would 
require  $1   billion. 

Head  SUirt  is  very  popular  in  the  United 
States  these  days.  A  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  h.as  proposed  that  more 
money  be  spent  on  it  than  even  we  suggested. 
But  most  people  don't  even  know  as  yet  or 
fully  recognize  what  Head  Start  really  is. 
Head  Start  is  not  a  typical  pre-school  educa- 
tion program.  If  it  were,  it  wouldn't  really 
be  new.  Educators  have  talked  about  pre- 
school programs  for  years — ever  since  the 
Germans  Invented  the  kindergarten  in  the 
19th  century.    But  Head  Start  Is  not  a  kln- 
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(Ifrjarten  or  a  govemment-pald-for  baby- 
sitting service  adorned  with  crayona.  stuffed 
aiumals  and  picture  books. 

THE  riVE  COMPONENTS  O?  HEAD  STAJTT 

Head  Start  Is  In  reality  a  microcosm  ot 
community  action.  Ita  effectlvenee*  comes 
not  simply  from  a  professional  teacher,  but 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  doctor,  the 
dentist,  the  parent,  the  volunteer,  the  social 
worker,  the  speech  therapist,  sind  the  psy- 
chologist as  well.  Within  Head  Start  are  the 
multiplicity  of  systems  that  attack  the  multi- 
plicity of  poverty  causes  Head  Start,  In 
short.  Includes  five  components  never  before 
combined  In  any  nationwide  program. 

1.  Medical  smd  dental  services  to  the  Im- 
poverished children. 

2.  Social  services  Into  the  child's  home  en- 
vlronnnent  plus  education  of  the  child's 
parents. 

3.  Services  aimed  at  the  general  deve;'>p- 
of  the  child  peycholoerlcally. 

4.  The  Intensive  use  of  volunteers  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

5.  School  readiness. 

Head  Start,  like  other  parts  of  community 
action.  Is  a  concerted  attack  on  a  sl^iiftrant 
cause  erf  poverty.  Local  health  and  welfare 
agencies — many  of  them  private  agencies — 
work  with  school  systems  to  provide  family 
counseling  and  medical  and  dental  attention 
for  the  children.  Public  health  and  welfare 
agenclee  provide  assistance  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  projects.  Medical  and  dental  societies 
provided  services  In  43  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
grams and  much  of  this  work  has  been  given 
Xree-of-charge. 

Volunteers  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
tasks— classroom  aides,  transportation  serv- 
Icee,  baby  sitters  for  parents  of  Head  Start 
children,  counseling  and  guidance.  More 
than  100,000  people  eave  their  time  and 
talent  free-of-charge  to  make  Head  St.'irt  a 
success. 

IWOLVTMENT    OF    THE    POOR 

-  One  of  the  operating  principles  of  Head 
Start,  as  Is  true  throughout  the  Community 
Action  Program,  la  the  Involvement  of  the 
poor.  Parents  help  plan  and  develop  Head 
Start  centers:  representatives  of  residents 
of  tlie  areas  sit  on  policy  boards;  and  the 
poor  fill  48,000  non-professlonal  Jobs  in  Head 
Start  classrooms.  Furthermore,  our  evidence 
■hows  that  we  were  effective  In  getting  the 
parent!  and  the  professionals  engaged  to- 
gether in  carrying  out  local  Head  Start  pro- 
grams. 

CEEATION    OF    NrW    CATEGORIES    OF    WORK 

A  major  emphasis  throughout  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  is  to  create  new 
categories  of  work  for  people  with  limited 
training.  In  Head  Start,  we  multiply  the 
effectiveness  of  our  attack  on  poverty  by  im- 
proving the  education  and  health  of  children 
and  at  the  same  time,  we  improve  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  adults.  In  Min- 
neapolis, for  example,  200  mothers  were 
taken  off  Welfare  rolls  and  put  to  work  as 
teacher  aides.  In  almost  every  major  city. 
mnnberB  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
were  lued  In  the  centers. 

StTPPOBT  ENLISTED  FKOM  OTHEH  FEDERAL 

paocaAMS 

Another  factor  In  effective  Cotumunlty 
Action  Is  the  enlistment  of  support  from 
other  Federal  pro-ams.  Meet  of  the  food 
requirement  t<x  Head  Start  came  from  the 
various  programs  of  the  t7J3.  Department  ot 
Agrlctilture,  such  as  the  special  milk  and 
school  liiacb  programs. 

In  some  communities,  the  medical  oomr 
ponent  was  supplemented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare's 
child  health  grants  and  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  "nils  summer  some  cities 
will  use  Title  I  ot  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  for  the  educational 
component  of  the  program  and  use  OSO 
funds  for  the  health,  family  couttsellng  and 
other  supporting  services. 


Frotn  this  record,  T  believe  It  Is  rloar  that 
Head  Start  Is  a  success-  not  because  It  Is 
a  Pederally-Kianaged  program,  but  because 
it  carrlce  o^it  the  key  pirlnnploe  of  onria". unity 
action.  It  brings  tocether  all  erf  the  dif- 
ferent reeoxirces  within  different  local  agen- 
cies on  one  target — t^le  child  that  la  poor, 
and  hlj  family. 

BEYO.SD    HE.\D    START 

Beyond  Head  Start,  between  the  agos  of 
six  :ind  fifteen,  there  are  about  eight  mll'.ion 
poor  children.  A  major  government  weapon 
against  this  univer.se  of  need  Is  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
But  the  schools  should  not  be  a.=ked  to  do 
this  Job  alone.  And  they  cannot  do  it  .ili>ne. 
As  in  Head  Start,  the  poverty  problem  here 
is  not  simply  a  better  textbook,  a  more  mod- 
ern school  building,  a  better  teacher. 

To  illustrate  how  pitifully  ineffective  our 
national  effort  today  Is.  here  Is  one  example  — 
we  have  reached  300.000  of  these  eight 
million  with  tutorial  services — almost  none 
of  them  with  health  and  other  rpeclnlized 
services.  A  vast  additional  effort  mu.st  be 
undertaken  with  this  age  group. 

THE  JOB  CORPS  AND  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD   YOUTH 
CORPS 

Among  the  young  there  are  today  tiiree 
million  impoverished  16  through  21-ycar- 
olds.  The  Job  Corps  and  Nelghborhtxxl 
Youth  Corps  serves  a  portion  of  this  uni- 
verse of  need.  Jobs  and  the  skills  to  obtain 
and  hold  them  are  the  problem  here.  While 
the  iw.'rnployment  rate  for  the  general 
f>ipu':it!  >a  r<xlay  is  low,  last  month  the  out- 
of-'.v^irk  r.ite  for  the  group  I'm  talking 
about  was  12  7;..  compared  to  47o  for  all 
working  Americans. 

In  fiscal  1967.  we  propose  to  have  125.000 
enrollment  opportu;iities  for  young  men  and 
women  through  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  Because  .some  of  the  enrollees  will 
gradu.ite  during  the  course  of  the  year,  we 
estimate  that  we  will  affect  about  200.000  out 
of  the  uiiiverse  of  one  million  in-school  poor. 

THE     DROPOUT     PROBLEM 

The  tougher  problem  is  the  dropout.  We 
are  doing  a  better  job  of  reaching  a  sub-stan- 
tial  proportion  of  this  universe  of  need. 
There  nre  tr>day  about  500.000  high  school 
dropouts  who  are  po^ir,  JoVjless.  unmarried 
and  In  need  of  help,  TTils  number  will  de- 
cline and  by  fi.scal  1967  we  expect  It  to  aver- 
age around  400.000  It  will  decline  because 
the  econ>mic  .-iituatlon  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  improve,  and  bec.iu.se  dropouts,  hap- 
pily, are  declining. 

By  1967.  Job  Corps  will  provide  education 
and  training  for  about  52  000  per  year. 
Neighborhood  Yout.h  Corps  wUl  provide  for 
about  100,000  annually.  By  Uscal  1967.  there- 
fore, we  expect  to  reach  about  40  percent  of 
those  who  need  these  ser-vices.  We  think 
this  proportion  is  properly  high,  because  of 
the  CTltic-al  stage  in  life  represented  by  these 
years 

ELEVEN     MILLION     ADVLT     ILLITERATES 

A  universe  of  need  in  which  we  have  not 
made  a  major  impact  Is  among  the  11  mil- 
lion adult  illiterates  who  are  poor.  These 
are  Americans  who  have  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education  and  whose  reading  perform- 
ance usually  Is  slgiilflcantly  below  the  last 
grade  they  completed.  They  need  basic  edu- 
cation Just  to  get  on  the  first  rung  of  the 
Job    ladder. 

Our  proposal  for  fiscal  1967  leaves  us  far 
short  of  making  a  real  dent  in  this  very  siz- 
able universe.  We  expect  to  reach  about 
300.000  with  adult  literacy  programs.  For 
those  we  do  reach  we  make  a  real  effort — 
as  In  Project  Star  in  Mississippi  where.  In- 
cidentally, white  and  black  Americans  sit 
side  by  side  In  the  classrooms.  In  ProJe<:t 
Star  we  make  an  effective  effort  to  tie  literacy 
training  to  Job  training,  home  improvement. 
Informed  consumer  practices  and  other  ob- 
jectives that  have  a  tangible  imp.ict  on  the 
students'  lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  families. 


We  are  testing  and  experimenting  with 
educational  m.aterlals  and  teaching  tech- 
niques to  determine  tlielr  effectiveness  in 
motivating  adults  to  read  who  cannot  WTite 
or.  for  that  matter,  read  their  names.  In 
a  Kentucky  reformatory,  for  example,  we  are 
using  prisoners  to  teach  their  fellow  inmates 
and  in  other  partes  of  the  Nation  we  are  using 
eraduates  of  the  adult  literacy  program  to 
teach  those  who  follow.  So.me  of  our  earlv 
results  show  that  high  scho:)!  graduates,  who 
are  well  motivated  with  .sufficient  orienta- 
tion, can  serve  effectively  aa  teachers.  A 
form;tl  teacher's  certifloate  is  not  necessary. 

REACHING  TirE   UNEMn  OVADLES 

Between  the  a:;es  of  22  and  54,  there  are 
9.5  million  pe.ipie  in  poverty  of  whom  v.e 
estimate  some  4  million  could  benefit  from 
some  work  and  vocaMonal  training.  Many  of 
these  already  have  b.as;o  work  skill  v.'hich 
needs  to  be  upgraded.  The  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  ijrograms  are 
an  answer  for  this.  Some,  however,  ne-'d 
work  experience  and  b.isic  training.  This  is 
acoomplislicd  with  Title  V  and  manpov.-er 
programs  run  through  C:)mmunity  Action 
Agencies.  Through  all  of  these  progr-'nis. 
we  expect  to  reach  250.000  of  this  universe 
in  19C7.  It  is,  I  believe,  particulary  imp.>r- 
tant  that  We  reach  many  of  these  unemploy- 
.'tbles.  with  training  and  work  programs  at  a 
time  when  employment  opixjrtunities  arc 
good.  Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  op- 
portune for  petjple  to  move  from  work  ex- 
perience programs  into  the  private  sector 
as  fully  and  productively  employed  indi- 
viduals. 

THE  AGED   POOR 

There  are  5.4  million  older  Americans  in 
poverty.  We  will  spend  at>out  $50  million  in 
fiscal  year  1966  on  programs  of  direct  benf  lit 
to  them.  Through  Operation  Medicare  .\lort. 
467  projects  In  47  states  assisted  in  explain- 
ing Medicare  benefits  to  4  million  older 
Americans.  As  you  know,  all  neighborhood- 
related  Community  Action  Programs  are 
open  to  the  poor  regardless  of  age.  W'e 
shall  p.xrtlcipate  at  a  high-level  conference 
at  Notre  Dame  University  In  August,  meet- 
ing with  selected  authorities  in  the  field  of 
aging,  t-o  further  refine  our  long-range  goals. 
We  shall  assist  community  action  agencies 
In  establishing  meaningful  and  effective  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans.  As  you  realize, 
the  greatest  assistance  for  the  elderly  must 
come  from  the  primary  mission  agencies, 
especially  those  providing  income  mainten- 
ance. Only  when  we  restore  the  dignity  of 
sufiBclent  Income  will  the  aged  poor  begin 
to  rejoin  the  community. 

COMMUNITY    ACTION — KEY    TO   THE    SUCCE."5S    OF 
THE    WAR    ON    POVERTY 

I  come  now  to  Community  Action.  CAP 
Is  specifically  designed  to  coordinate,  origi- 
nate and  supplement  a  multitude  of  pro- 
grams in  a  multitude  of  disciplines  and  geo- 
graphic areas.  For  precisely  this  reason.  I 
feel  that  It  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
entire  War  on  Poverty. 

The  complexity  of  Community  Action  can 
be  tr.aced  back  to  its  beginning.  In  the  pres- 
entation made  to  the  Congress  in  the  orig- 
inal hearings  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  we  said  the  Community  Action 
Agency  was  to  be  the  catalyst  that  wOuld 
provide  a  coordinated  solution  to  the  previ- 
ously fragmented  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  pcKjr.  We  said  it  would  do  this 
through : 

(a)  identiiying  total  needs; 

(b)  mobilizing  all  available  resources  (in- 
cluding other  Federal.  State,  local  and  private 
agencies) ; 

(c)  establishing  priority  needs; 

(d)  developing  innovative  programs;  and. 
le)    funding  programs   for   the   gape   that 

existed. 

The  roport  of  this  committee  of  the 
Senate  added  on  July  12,  1964,  these  specific 
purposes  of  Community  Action: 
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"...  to  encourage  communities  to  de- 
velop broad  programs  which  will  enhance 
employment  opportunities.  Improve  human 
performance,  and  better  the  conditions  un- 
der which  people  live,  learn,  and  work.  The 
essential  elements  of  a  broad  community 
effort  win  typically  involve  programs  in  the 
area  of  employment.  Job  training,  and  coun- 
selling, health,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
housing,  home  management,  welfare,  and 
special  remedial  and  other  non-currlcular 
educational  assistance  for  the  benefit  of 
low-Income  individuals  and  families. 

"The  range  of  programs  and  project.s  that 
may  be  undertaken  by  a  community  under 
this  part  is  limited  only  by  the  needs  of  the 
area    and    the    ingenuity    of    Its    leaders    in 
developing   practical   and   promising   ideas." 
Community    Action    Is    the    local    device 
through  which  many  of  OEO's  services  are 
carried  to  the  poor,  and  C.\P  Is  the  conduit 
through  which  many  other  Federal  services 
are    coordinated    for    delivery    to    the    poor. 
The    purpose    of    Community    Action    Is    to 
concentrate     the     resources     of    the    entire 
community,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  on   changing   the   abominable   condi- 
tions under  which  thc>  poorest  segments  of 
the    community    exist.      Tlie    primary    uni- 
verse for  Community  Action  Is  rt)ughly  six- 
teen  million   poor   people  who  live  in  con- 
centrations of  poverty— in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas.     Our  coverage  In  urban  areas  is 
much  better  than  It  is  In  rural  areas.     This 
Is  not  because  we  want  to  slight  rural  areas; 
it  is  because  many  rural  areas,  particularly 
the  poorest  ones,  lack  the  organizing  skills 
that  are  necessary  to  organize  an  acceptable 
program.     We  are  working  with  these  rural 
areas,  particularly  through  the  State  techni- 
cal assistance  staffs  and  with  frequent  help 
from   VISTA   volunteers.     But   It   Is   a   long 
hard  Job. 

At  the  present  time,  we  estimate  that 
al>out  70%  of  the  Nation's  poor  live  In  areas 
that  arc  served  by  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies. This  does  not  mean  that  70  •'c  of  the 
Nation's  poor  are  benefitting  from  our  pro- 
grams. Many  Community  Action  Agencies 
are  still  small,  or  have  only  one  or  two  serv- 
ices available,  or  are  new  and  have  not  yet 
made  their  Impact  on  the  community.  In 
my  view,  the  expansion  and  coverage  by 
Community  Action  agencies  and  the  filling 
out  of  services  supplied  by  them  Is  the  crux 
of  the  War  on  Poverty.  This  is  the  instru- 
mentality through  which  will  will  reach 
the  hard  core  poor. 

The  principal  instrument  for  delivering 
the  needed  services  throughout  the  ghetto 
areas  and  In  rural  poor  counties  Is  the  neigh- 
borhood center,  established  In  the  midst  of 
the  population  needing  help  most  badly. 
Through  these  centers  CAP  Is  bringing  tc^ 
gether  existing  services,  and,  where  these  are 
inadequate,  establishing  new  ones.  In  many 
fields,  such  as  manpower  training  and  health 
services,  where  other  local  and  Federal  agen- 
cies have  established  programs,  the  role  of 
CAP  Is  to  supplement  these  programs  and 
bring  them  together.  In  other  fields,  such 
as  early  childhood  development— the  Head 
Start  program  I  have  Just  discussed,  legal 
services  to  the  poor,  health  services  to  the 
poor,  and  preparation  of  poor  youth  to  enter 
college,  as  in  Upward  Bound,  CAP  has  broken 
through  new  ground.  Let  me  reiterate  that 
each  of  these  elements  In  Community  Action 
reinforces  the  others. 

We  have  made  a  start  In  establishing  these 
local  organizations,  in  coordinating  old  pro- 
grams, and  In  creating  new  ones  as  was  man- 
dated by  this  committee.  We  have  also  been 
making  large-scale  and  effective  use  of  the 
poor  themselves  as  employees  of  many  of 
these  programs;  by  1967,  more  than  60,000 
poor  will  be  working  in  Community  Action 
Programs.     But  this  is  only  a  beginning  and 
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If  CAP  is  to  have  a  chance  to  prove  itself  we 
need  your  continued  support. 

PREDICTS    10    TEARS    TO    WIN    THE    WAR 
POVERTY 

Let  me  conclude  by  discussing  two  ques- 
tions which  I  am  frequently  asl.ed: 

Can  the  War  on  Poverty  really  be  won'' 

How  long  will  it  take? 

Tlie  answer  to  the  first  Is:  Yes. 

Tile  answer  to  the  second  is:  In  about  10 
years. 

During  the  lost  decade  American  scientists 
and  engineers  pained  enough  knowledge  to 
say  that  by  1970  we  would  have  a  man  on 
the  moon.  Now  we  have  the  knowledge  to 
set  197G  as  the  target  date  for  ending  povertv 
in  this  land. 

What  we  can  accomplish  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  what  the  nation  feels  it  can  devote 
to  this  effort  and  the  President  and  Congress 
believe  it  should  appropriate  to  it.  However. 
I  am  willing  to  say  that  with  expenditure 
levels  which  are  modest  we  can  reduce  pov- 
erty In  the  first  five  years  to  about  12  million 
people.  20  million  fewer  than  we  have  now 
and  m  the  second  five  years  we  virtually  can 
eliminate  it  as  a  scourge  of  mankind. 

By  1970.  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  we  can  finish  the 
Job. 

Those  who  wrote  that  Declaration  said 
that  among  the  rights  that  should  be  equally 
available  to  all  Americans  were  Life.  Liberty 
and  tlie  Pursuit  of  Happiness.  Today,  as  I 
have  tried  to  indicate  this  morning,  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  point  where  we  can 
claim  that  every  American  has  equal  access 
to  these  rights.  One-sixth  of  our  popula- 
tion—the poor— are  still  far  from  such 
equality.  For  the  poor,  the  Pursuit  of  Hap- 
piness still  Is  dominated  by  the  pursuit  of 
bare  necessities.  For  the  poor,  the  Pursuit 
of  Liberty  still  is  dominated  by  the  Inability 
to  afford  and  obtain  Justice.  For  the  poor 
not  even  the  right  to  life  Itself  is  an  equal 
one:  the  poor  still  have  shorter  lives,  poorer 
health,  higher  infant  mortality  rates. 

But  a  decade  from  now  these  need  no 
longer  be  true. 

With  your  help  we  can  celebrate  the  200th 
Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  by  achieving  for  all 
Americans,  fully  and  finally,  the  right  to 
equal  life,  equal  liberty,  and  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  happiness. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  27, 1966 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  new 
day  brings  new  evidence  of  the  damage 
being  Inflicted  upon  our  economy  by 
spiraling  interest  rates.  The  effect  on 
the  availability  of  mortgage  money  is 
particularly  acute. 

In  a  two-part  story  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  June  28  and  29  Fi- 
nancial Editor,  Richard  A.  Nenneman 
surveys  this  aspect  of  the  tight-money 
situation.  Although  his  study  Is  cen- 
tered on  the  California  mortgage  picture 
the  problem  is  similar  in  my  owti  State  of 
Oregon  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Nenneman's  articles 
to  all  who  are  concerned  about  the  crisis 
in  the  mortgage  market: 


Mortgage    Pres-sttre:     Home    Savings    Movk 
Adds  to  Rate  Strain 
I  By  Richard  A.  Nenneman) 
Los    Angeles.— T!;e    decision    of    Howard 
Ahmanson'E  Home  Savings  and  Loan  Associ- 
ation, largest  In  the  nation,  at  the  end  of  last 
week  to  raise  Its   interest  rate  on  passbook 
savings  to  5 '4   percent  places  an  additional 
strain  on  the  savings  and  loan  (S&L)  Indus- 

Lytton  Financial  Corporation  immediately 
announced  It  would  meet  the  Home  rate'. 
Many  other  S&Ls.  however,  denounced  the 
move. 

One  referred  to  Home's  hike  as  a  "mav- 
erick" move,  and  w;ls  particularlv  concerned 
about  Its  effect  on  smaller  S&Ls.  Many  of 
them  cannot  make  a  prudent  case  for  going 
any  higher. 

However,  there  Is  a  pof;.'=lbllitv  that  a  good 
portion  of  the  California  S&Ls  will  feel  forced 
to  go  to  5 '4  percent  on  July  1  Home  Sav- 
In.cs  may  have  been  Just  the  first  to  do  its 
arithmetic. 

TtMING    INTERESTING 

Interestingly,  the  announcement  came 
rieht  after  the  House  Banking  Committee 
had  failed  to  agree  on  legislation  which 
would  have  limited  the  interest  rate  banks 
oould  pay  on  smaller  certificates  of  deposit 
(CDl. 

A  plan  had  been  offered  to  restrict  Interest 
on  CD's  under  JIOO.OOO  to  5  percent.  This 
would  have  Included  almost  all  personal  sav- 
IntTs,  the  kind  SiVLs  are  also  competing  for. 
HiMl  this  plan  become  law.  S&I.«  would  prob- 
ably have  felt  safe  with  their  5  percent  rate. 

With  no  action  by  Congress  and  money 
still  getting  tighter,  every  financial  institu- 
tion is  doing  all  It  can  to  hold  Us  present 
savin e.s  dep<""sits. 

M,iny  banks  are  offering  CD's  at  various 
fractions  over  5  r>orcent.  At  least  one  bank 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  which  had  put  out 
CD's  at  5'o  percent,  has  quietly  been  renew- 
ing them  for  a  full  12  months  at  that  rate. 
(CDs  are  not  too  generally  issued  for  more 
Uian  6  monthf.) 

pressure    STRONG 

Once  a  bank  has  lent  out  monev  it  got  from 
a  CD.  it  naturally  must  do  all  It'can  to  hold 
the  deposit. 

Bankers  are  hoping  that  with  high  rates 
on  loans,  demand  will  eventually  soften. 
Then,  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  hold  all  the 
CD  money  as  It  matures.  Some  of  It  can  be 
allowed  to  drift  away  by  offering  less  inter- 
est on  CD  renewals.  But  this  point  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  reached  at  mld-1966. 

S&Ls  face  an  Identical  problem.  With  very 
little  money  to  lend,  interest  rates  on  home 
loans  in  southern  California  have  risen  from 
6  to  7  percent  in  Just  six  months,  an  incred- 
ible 16  percent  Increase, 

With  no  extra  cash  to  make  new  loans,  the 
S&-I*  cannot  afford  to  see  their  savings  with- 
drawn in  July  as  they  were  in  AprU.  During 
that  month  (after  the  first  quarter  dividends 
were  paid),  S&L*  nationally  lost  about  »700 
million  In  savings  accounts.  Some  »400  mll- 
Uon  of  this  was  here  In  California. 

GROWTH    NECESSART 

Be.'^ides  the  need  to  hold  what  they  have, 
the  S&Ls  must  continue  growing  during  a 
period  of  rising  rates.  To  pay  Increasingly 
higher  interest  on  their  savings,  they  must 
put  a  good  number  of  new  high-rate  loans 
on  their  books. 

In  this  respect,  S&Ls  operate  at  a  great 
disadvantage  to  commercial  banks.  The 
largest  part  of  a  commercial  bank's  notes 
mature  every  90  days,  and  rates  can  be  ad- 
Justed  if  the  loans  are  renewed. 

But  home  mortgages  are  for  26  to  30 
years.  A  certain  percentage  of  them  are 
paid  early.  But  the  whole  portfolio  of  an 
S&L  turns  over  slowly.  While  It  can  charge 
7  percent  on  new  loans.  It  has  to  make  a 
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lot  of  them  to  Increase  lU  average  earnings 
on  all  loan*. 

One  S&L  official  estimated  that  the  rate 
on  anything  but  new  honMs  would  settle 
down  to  7^  to  8  percent. 

It  la  likely  that  no  S&L  can  afford  to  pay  a 
rate  over  S  percent.  Some  cannot  even 
afford  that. 

The  6^  percent  rate  which  Home  an> 
nounced  will  actually  coet  even  more.  It  la 
accompanied  by  a  5^  percent  rate  on  large 
accounts  held  for  three  years. 

But  afford  It  or  not,  the  S&L«  ma^  ;e^ 
they  would  face  worse  financing  problems 
If  they  had  the  kind  of  attrition  In  July  they 
had  in  April.  So  they  will  do  what  they  need 
to  hold  their  depoelta — and  hope  for  a  down- 
turn In  demand  and  in  rates  by  autumn. 

Seen  as  a  holding  action,  It  is  similar  to  the 
case  of  a  family  that  is  living  In  a  house  It 
can't  afford.  But  It  thinks  things  will  b« 
better  next  year — and.  meanwhile  it  would 
rock  the  boat  too  much  to  make  a  move.  So 
It  does  the  best  it  can  to  sit  tight. 

RATS    WA«    UNSOUGHT 

Surely  no  one  wanted  a  rate  war  between 
S*I«  and  bank  CD's.  Each  institution  is 
doing  what  it  can  to  take  care  of  Its  custom- 
era.  Its  loan  commitments,  and  Its  own 
balance  sheet. 

Eventually,  higher  taxes,  or  a  cooling  off 
of  demand,  or  a  decision  to  loosen  up  the 
money  supply  will  bring  some  easing  In 
rates.  There  la  a  feeling  here,  though,  that 
the  rats  structure  for  housing  may  stay 
somewbat  higher  than  It  has  in  the  recent 
past. 

(First  at  two  articles;  next — the  outlook 
for  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  In  Cali- 
fornia.) 

iNTBiEST  Bnra  Tests  SAL  Group 
(By   Richard    A.    Nenneman,    business    and 

financial  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 

Monitor) 

Los  AitOKLXs. — The  California  savings  and 
loan  industry  is  faced  with  an  immediate 
problem.  It  also  has  to  do  some  adjusting 
or  growing  up.  But  the  outlook  for  the  in- 
dustry Is  sound,  and  there  Is  still  growth 
ahead. 

The  Immediate  problem  Is  the  interest- 
rats  structure.  The  money  market  has 
forced  th«  West  Coast  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations (SAIj)  to  increase  recently  their 
Interest  rats  to  5  percent.  Very  possibly 
they  may  go  to  6%  percent  beginning  in 
July. 

But  they  cant  alter  their  average  rate  of 
return  on  their  mortgage  portfolios  fast 
foough  for  the  differential  between  the  two 
rates  td  earn  them  an  adequate  income. 

Uoreover,  the  large  supply  of  unsold 
homes  and  the  high  rates  for  mortgages 
discourage  new  buUdlng  and   buying. 

The  United  California  Bank  estimated  in 
19«6  that  by  mid  lOM  the  Inventory  of  un- 
sold homes  would  be  worked  down  to  nor- 
mal. Because  of  tight  money  this  year,  this 
estimate  now  has  been  pushed  back  to  1967. 

However,  Bay  Jallow.  UCB's  chief  eco- 
nomist, says  his  bank  still  thinks  that  from 
1068  through  1975  California  will  experience 
another,  housing  boom  similar  to  that  of 
the  1950-s. 

BTATT  CBOWnfO 

One  reason  for  optimism  like  Mr.  Jallow's 
is  the  continuing  growth  of  California.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  predictions  that 
the  migration  to  the  West  Coast  was  slowing 
down. 

But  California  Is  still  growing  by  almost 
800.000  persons  a  year. 

At  least  half  of  this  Is  from  Immigration 
With  a  couple  hundred  thousand  more  fam- 
ily units  arriving  there  each  year,  new  hous- 
ing Is  bound  to  remain  a  strong  industry. 

These  prospects  should  help  the  fortunes 
of  the  SAL  Industry.  It  Is  predominant  In 
residential  financing.  And  It  is  likely  that 
mortgage  Interest  rates  will  not  decline  to 


their  former  levels  for  some  time.  This 
will  help  the  S&L's  earnings. 

Other  than  the  present  Interest-rate  bind, 
California  S&Ls  do  have  some  sore  spots, 
as  does  every  other  Industry. 

For  Instance,  the  S  &  L£  here  have  enjoyed 
some  of  their  growth  by  attnicting  "foreign" 
savings — that  is.  drp.j«lt8  from  outside  the 
state.  About  20  percent  of  the  $21  billion  In 
Callfomlas  S  &  Ls — some  $4  billion — Is  from 
other  states. 

It  Is  this  outside  money  that  the  8  A;  I« 
now  axe  in  most  d.iriger  of  losing.  Some  of 
It  has  been  repatriated  to  the  Eitst  as  bank 
Certificates  of  Deposit  Interest  rates  became 
competitive  with  or  pcvssed  the  S  &  L  rates. 

WTTHDR.^WALS    TALLIFD 

Cailfornla  S  &  L  had  net  withdrawals  of 
•400  million  in  April.  They  hope  July  will 
not  see  such  a  repetition,  but  outside  money 
is  normally  more  rute-conscious  and  apt  to 
be  moved. 

Another  problem  ownes  up  In  talking  with 
men  within  the  S  i  L's  here  There  Is  some 
friction  between  the  state-chart-cred  Institu- 
tions and  the  federal  ones. 

The  federals  a.s.^ert  that  supervision  of  the 
state  institutions  h:vs  not  been  as  stringent 
as  federal  e.x.iminatloas.  They  also  say  It 
has  been  too  eitsy  to  get  charters  for  new 
state  S  &  L's  or  for  new  branrhes. 

The  federal  government  has  .set  such  dif- 
ficult requirements  to  siitisfy  that  some  as- 
sert it  has  weakened  the  role  here  of  the 
federal  S  &  La. 

Slate-chartered  oompanles  whcse  stocks 
are  publicly  held  are  also  a  source  of  some 
additional  friction.  These  companies,  be- 
sides having  the  problems  common  to  the 
rest  of  the  S  &  La  have  a  group  of  stock- 
holders to  please. 

PRICES    .SPOTI.IGHTED 

M:iny  of  them  have  gone  public  only  in 
recent  years.  They  are  naturally  concerned 
with  the  prices  of  their  stock.  Slnoe  1961. 
the  stocks  of  a  representative  batch  of  3  &  L 
holding  companies  have  fallen  in  a  stock 
index  (In  which  100  was  the  base  In  1959) 
from  a  high  of  almost  400  to  80. 

Some  of  the  n  ^nst.x-k  comj>anles  complain 
that  the  publicly  traded  companies  are  too 
concerned  with  growth  and  present  earn- 
ings. They  say  Uils  hiis  led  them  to  take 
some  unwise  positions  to  show  gf;>od  current 
results. 

Although  the  outlook  for  growth  Is  good, 
the  unusual  days  of  the  piist  10-15  years 
appear  to  be  over.  Prfim  1950  to  1964.  the 
S  dc  Ls  here  had  an  average  compotinded 
growth  In  savings  of  22  percent  annually. 
This  declined  to  17  !)ercent  in  1964  and  only 
9  percent  Uust  year  Prom  the  looks  of  things 
now.  says  Mr  Jallow  of  UCB  this  year  may 
see  only  a  2-3   percent   increase  in  savings. 

The  long-range  outlook,  though.  Is  for 
building  activity  to  pick  up  within  the  next 
year  or  so.  The  S  &  Ls,  although  not  growing 
as  fast  as  previously,  will  continue  to  grow 
and  to  flnanc*  a  great  port  of  the  state's  con- 
struction. Out-of-stiite  depyoslts  may  not 
come  in  as  readily  as  in  the  past. 

A  slower  growth  rate,  efforts  to  become 
better  and  uniformly  regulated,  leas  of  a 
tendency  to  act  only  with  the  present  year's 
earnings  in  mind — these  are  not  the  direc- 
tion of  an  industry  in  decline,  but  merely  of 
an  industry  that  Is  reaching  maturity. 
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whicli  impressed  me  very  much.  The 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Lefrak,  who  Is  president  of  the  LefraJc 
organization,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
builders  of  apartment  housing.  He  is  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  his  city  and  State, 
devoting  much  of  his  time  to  civic  and 
philanthropic  enterprises,  and  is  perhaps 
the  leading  developer  in  my  own  home 
county  of  Queens. 

Mr.  Lefrak  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  resourceful  and  responsible  business- 
man. In  his  talk  before  the  Sales  Execu- 
tive Club  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lefrak  aptly 
sums  up  his  business  philosophy  with  the 
observation  that  the  business  must  "give 
the  customer  what  he  wants,  merchan- 
dise is  fairly,  squarely,  and  honestly, 
charge  him  a  price  that  he  is  willing  to 
pay,  and  you  just  may  have  a  sales  suc- 
cess on  your  hands." 

In  addition  to  his  sound  advice  on 
selling  and  marketmg  techniques,  Mr. 
Lefrak  sees  a  greater  need  for  responsi- 
bility to  "our  youth,  community,  govern- 
ment, and  society."  His  observations  on 
the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  business 
in  such  problems  as  inflation,  employ- 
ment, and  the  war  on  poverty  are  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  businessmen  to  help  to  create 
a  better  life  for  all.  I  submit  this  speech 
for  Insertion  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, In  the  belief  that  it  will  inspire  and 
Instruct  all  who  read  it: 

New  Dimensions  or  Business 

RESOtmC  EFULNESS 

(An  address  by  Samuel  J.  Lefrak.  president 
of  the  Lefrak  organization,  before  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  New  York,  Roosevelt 
Hotel.  Tuesday  March  15.  1966) 

FOREWORD 

Today's  business  success  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  intelligent  and  resourceful 
marketing  and  sales  techniques  that  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  sophistication  of  the 
American  consumer.  The  effective  applica- 
tion of  these  techniques  requires  a  penetrat- 
ing and  imaginative  tmderstandlng  of  today's 
human  needs. 

Sam  Lefrak.  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
builders.  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
business  leader  who  possesses  this  Insight 
and  resourcefulness.  In  this  talk  before  the 
Sales  Executive  Club,  he  offers  to  the 
business  community  many  valuable  nuggets 
of  wisdom  for  successful  marketing  and  sales. 
He  aptly  smxas  up  his  basic  business  philoso- 
phy with  the  observation  that  the  business- 
man must  "give  the  customer  what  he  wants, 
merchandise  it  fairly,  squarely  and  honestly, 
charge  him  a  price  that  he's  willing  to  pay, 
and  you  Just  may  have  a  sales  success  on 
your  hands." 

There  Is  much  to  learn  and  profit  from 
Sam  Lefrak's  highly  interesting  and  stim- 
ulating address. 

Fred  J.  Borch, 
President,  General  Electric  Company. 

TEXT    or    ABDRBSS 

We  at  the  Lefrak  Organization  like  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  salesmen,  marketers  and  mer- 
chandisers. I  am  here  today  to  talk  to  you 
as  a  salesman. 

Why?  Because  we  are  salesmen.  We  have 
to  be.  And  the  concept  we  are  selling  la 
simple,  basic  and  fundamental  to  all  mass 
merchandising,  whether  it  Is  the  aproned 
clerk  who  offers  you  the  detergent  that 
makes  your  automatic  washer  "clean  like  It's 
ten  feet  taU,"  the  automobile  Hniggmnn  who 
urges  you  to  get  rid  of  the  "dinosaur  in  your 
driveway."  or  the  food  company  that  proudly 
and  Justifiably  boasts  that  "babies  are  our 
only  business." 

The  concept?  Give  the  customer  what 
he  wants  at  a  price  he  is  willing  to  pay.  This 
Is  nothing  new  with  Lefrak.     We  did  not 
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Invent  It.  We  Just  believe  In  it— and  so  do 
you.  w  you  Would  not  be  successful  execu- 
tivrs  today. 

In  our  own  sphere,  opr  company  has  em- 
barked on  ma.ss  urb.in  renewal  and  rehabil- 
itation program.s— programs  which  nationally 
and  locally  have  lagged  behind  for  genera- 
tions and  failed  to  keep  up,  even  with  cur- 
re:it  needs,  lot  alone  the  future. 

Our  nation's  builders  will  be  faced,  during 
the  next  decade,  with  hundreds  of  thousands, 
even  millions  of  Americans,  who  will  be  look- 
ing for  houring,  and  these  same  biillders 
must  develop  specialized  tliinkiug  In  order 
to  occcjmmodate  the  public. 

In  oiu-  org.inizntion.  mass  merchandising 
Is  the  key  and  mass  prcxJuction  the  means 
,  to  an  end.  In  tliese  times,  the  successful 
m:'-ss  merchandiser  must  be  the  designer  and 
administrative  export  who  can,  with  agility, 
walk  the  tightrope  of  construction  and  man- 
arrement  that  spans  the  gap  from  the  bank- 
ing Interests  to  the  consumer.  This  is  not 
easy.  Ttie  successful  marketer  must  con- 
6t.intly  be  looking  for  new  methods  of  tech- 
nical adv.ancement.  new  and  Improved  prod- 
ucts, and  new  techniques  to  bring  these 
products  to  tlie  marketplace. 

It  is  Just  that  simple.  Slow  down  Just 
once,  stop  to  look  around,  and  you'll  follow 
Jack  Benny's  Maxwell  and  the  Gold  Dust 
twins  into  the  Itmbo  of  forgotten  products. 
Nobody  has  to  ask  why.  Sales  techniques 
that  p:u-allel  America's  economic  growth  have 
been  growing  steadily  more  sophisticated  In 
every  field  except  real  estate  development! 
And  while  I  recognize  you're  all  not  In  that 
field.  Its  problems  do  not  differ  sigmficantly 
from  your  own. 

Just  about  every  Industry  has  realized  and 
recognized  that  the  consumer  has  a  much 
greater  amount  of  discretionary  Income  than 
ever  before.  He  is  better  educated— and  he 
knows  what  he  wants.  The  auto  Industry 
knows  this  only  too  well,  but  the  real  estate 
Industry  is  still  using  merchandising,  ad- 
vertising, sales  promotion  and  selling  tech- 
niques that  would  have  been  considered  ob- 
solete by  a  British  marketer  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

In  the  buyer's  market  of  the  forties  and 
fifties,  the  old  techniques  worked.  But  to- 
day, they're  outmoded. 

We  think  we  have  fotmd  at  least  part  of 
the  answer  by  taking  a  leaf  from  Detroit's 
book  of  merchandising  strategy.  The  auto 
makers  tell  you  of  power  accessories,  luxury 
appointments,  dashboard  tape  recorders  and 
reclining  seats,  not  Just  of  four  wheels  and 
an  engine. 

The  apartment  dweller  and  home  buyer 
cares  even  less  about  the  basic  four  walls. 
They  want  the  same  degree  of  luxury  in  their 
home  that  they  have  come  to  expect  In  the 
vehicle  they  use  for  trips  to  the  supermarket. 
They  want  the  paneled  family  room  and  the 
General  Electric  automatic  push  button 
kitchen  with  a  built-in  automatic  self-clean- 
ing electric  range,  garbage  disposal  unit,  and 
imaginative  Interior  and  exterior  styling  In- 
novations. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  There  Is  still 
no  comparison  between  the  way  Detroit  and 
the  real  estate  Industry  merchandise  their 
respective  products. 

The  real  estate  industry  must  learn  where 
It  Is  going,  and  must  learn  that  you  can't 
sell  a  thirty  or  forty  thotisand  dollar  home — 
or  a  luxtu-y  apartment — with  untrained  sales 
people  using  over-the-coimter  techniques. 
The  sophisticated  buyer  refuses  to  sit  still 
for  that  kind  of  treatment. 

You,  as  sales  execuUves.  know  this  because 
your  buyers  are  Just  as  sophisticated,  and  as 
In  any  highly  competitive  seUing  situation, 
sales  personnel  must  be  trained.  Informed, 
and  thoroughly  famUlar  with  their  compeU- 
tor's  products.  The  old  blanket  statement 
that  "this  product  Is  the  best"  Is  no  lon«er 
believed. 


We  have  taken  a  new  approach  at  the 
Lefrak  Organization.  We  have  tried  to  offer 
the  buyer  real  attractions  and  advantages. 
We  try  to  apply  marketing  techniques  never 
before  attempted  in  the  real  estate  mdustry. 
We  toll  people  about  the  Bwlmmlng  pools 
and  other  recreational  facilities,  unique  and 
unusual  room  layouts  and  kitchen  facilities. 
We  establish  a  fashion  theme  and  cirry  that 
theme  throughout  advertising  and  promo- 
tional efforts. 

We  have  developed  some  unusual  tlicmes. 
"1-11  .3"  is  Ju.-t  one  Lefrak  theme  used  to 
convince  the  public  that  we  offer  an  extra 
measure  of  living  plea,=ure;  that  our  product 
has  an  extra  dimension, 

Perha;-)s  you  recognize  our  blllbo.ajds  along 
the  Long  Isinnd  Expressway.  (Most  times 
you're  going  slowly  enough  "on  the  road  to 
read  each  one  tlirec  times).  Fighting  traffic. 
Just  think  how  effective  can  be  the  simple 
slogan:  "If  You  Lived  Here,  Daddv,  You'd 
Be  Home  Now." 

Throughout  the  six-year  history  of  market- 
ing Lefrak  City,  we  have  gone  out  of  our 
way  to  be  unusual.  In  our  campaigns  we 
have  done  everything  from  proclaiming  the 
advanuiges  of  "Total  Living"  to  holding 
"Year-End  Inventory  Sales."  We  have  used 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  aggressively, 
added  special  Inducements  such  as  rent  con- 
trol, unusual  sales.  Inventory  clearance  and 
even  the  "red  tag." 

When  we  tried  the  hard  sell,  we  were  told 
It  affected  otir  "image."  The  soft  sell  did 
not  produce  the  consumer  acceptance  we 
were  striving  for.  What  did  the  trick  was 
the  smart  sell— "It  Doesn't  Cost  More.  It  Just 
Offers  More."  "You  Can  Now  Afford  Lefrak 
City  .  .  .  The  Price  Is  Right."  "Elegance 
Without  Extravagance." 

That  Is  the  approach  we  found  effective. 
And  we  backed  it  up  with  tenant  testlmonl- 
ivls  that  spoke  about  the  happiness,  the  good 
life,  the  better  life  we  offered  them.  We 
employed  good,  soimd  marketing  principles 
aggressively  and  effectively. 

And  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  the  newspaper  Industry.  There 
Is  no  question  about  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising.  In  my  opinion  there 
Is  no  medium  as  effective  as  the  newspaper 
to  draw  customers  to  a  huge  development 
It  needs  supplementary  back-up  of  radio  and 
television,  of  course,  but  without  newspapers 
we  could  not  have  done  the  Job. 

But  what  are  we  really  doing?  We  are  sell- 
ing a  better  way  of  life.  As  sales  executives. 
It's  up  to  all  of  us  to  practice  selling  this 
way  of  life  every  minute  of  every  day. 

We  can  all  learn  an  important  lesson  from 
Henry  Ford,  that  hard-headed  genius.  In  a 
sense,  he  was  both  the  most  brilliant  and 
most  stubborn  salesman  in  history.  He  was 
stubborn  because  he  refused  to  give  the 
customer  anything  but  black  cars.  "TTiey 
can  have  a  Model  T  in  any  color,"  he  said 
"Just  as  long  as  It's  black." 

But  he  was  brilliant,  too,  because  he 
fasjiioned  a  production  system  designed  to 
fit  market  needs.  His  real  genius  was  Bell- 
ing. Henry  Ford  was  a  salesman.  He  held 
his  price  at  less  than  $500  per  car  and  he 
sold  millions,  because  his  Invention  of  the 
assembly  line  had  reduced  the  oroductlon 
costs.  Mass  production  was  the  result,  not 
the  cause,  of  his  low  prices. 

The  Lefrak  Organization  Is  tmlque  in  the 
real  estate  business.  We  have  tried  to  fol- 
low Maestro  Ford's  lead.  We  have  never  con- 
sidered any  price  as  fixed.  We  have  never 
considered  any  costs  as  fixed.  It  Is  our 
policy  to  taUor  our  operation  to  the  point 
where  we  can  reduce  the  price,  sUll  give 
value,  and  Increase  our  sales. 

No  one — and,  again.  It  doesn't  matter 
what  btislness  you  may  be  In— can  success- 
fiUly  and  repeatedly  sell  an  overpriced  prod- 
uct or  service.  The  consumer  Just  will  not 
buy  It    You  must  be  competitive.    And  one 
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of  the  best  ways  of  oompeting  Is  simply  to 
determine  what  the  customer  is  willing  and 
can  afford  to  pay,  and  then  tailor  your  opera- 
tion accordingly. 

If  >-ou  think  It  cannot  be  done,  you  Ye 
wrong.  Wc  have  done  it.  We  determine  the 
soiling  price,  then  go  about  finding  a  way  to 
adju-t  our  co^ts  accordingly.  It  is  surprising 
how  this  method  forces  everybody— your  em- 
ployees, contriictors,  and  suppliers— to  work 
at  peak  efficiency.  The  low  price  makes 
everyone  dig  for  profit*.  We  discover  more 
about  our  manufacturing  and  selUng  costs 
under  this  forced  method  than  by  the  ciis- 
tom;try — and  often  leisurely — investigative 
process. 

After  all— no  responsible  executive  these 
days  needs  to  be  told  that  it  takes  much 
more  than  a  'better  mousetrap"  to  have-cus- 
tomers beat  a  path  to  his  door.  In  fact',  the 
better  mousetrap  theory  of  getting  and  keep- 
ing customers  has  probably  never  been  more 
than  a  naive  half-truth. 

The  marketer  who  is  successful  knows  that 
people  first  have  to  believe  in  his  product 
or  service  enough  to  make  them  dissatisfied 
with  what  they  now  have.  You  have  to  get 
the  product  to  them  In  the  form  they  want 
and  that  encompasses  all  of  the  elements  of 
the  "marketing  mix"— advertising,  sales  pro- 
motion, salesmen  and  their  managers,  design- 
ers, warehouses,  wholesalers,  retailers — even 
expense  accounts. 
Each  Is  very  costly! 

So  what  happens?'  We  hear  the  common 
complaint  that  selling  costs  too  much.  We 
don't  get  a  big  enough  noise  for  our  dollar. 
We  have  a  frantic  search  among  sales  exec- 
utives for  new — and  sometimes  bizarre — pro- 
motional devices.  We  are  looking  for  magic 
shortcuts  to  success. 

We  find  ourselves  flooded  with  wild  con- 
sumer contests,  useless  glveawavs,  and  sales 
meetings  on  ocean  liners  headed  for  San 
Juan.  We  are  confronted  with  tasteless, 
meaningless  and  often  silly  advertising  mes- 
sages. But  the  fact  remains  that  there  Is  no 
magic  shortcut.  And  there  never  was.  The 
ctostomer  Is  Insulted— and  he  simply  shuts  off 
his  hearing  aid. 

The  result  Is  even  less  return  for  the  pro- 
motional dollar.  It  all  bolls  down  to  one 
simple  fact;  Give  the  customer  what  he 
•  wants,  merchandise  Is  fairly,  squarelv  and 
honestly,  charge  him  a  price  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  pay,  and  you  Just  may  have  a  sales 
success  on  your  hands. 

After  all,  isn't  this  really  the  responsibility 
of  honest  bu^slness?  Isn't  this  the  base  on 
which  such  mammoth  organizations  as  the 
Ford  empire  are  built?  Would  General 
Motors  be  In  business  today  if  it  were  not 
for  Its  reputation  of  fair  dealing?  For  pro- 
viding honest  value  for  the  consumers 
dollar. 

Of  course  this  Is  true.  And  It  Is  the  key- 
stone upon  which  all  business  success  Is 
built. 

As  American  businessmen,  prepared  to 
enter  new  depths  of  business  dimensions, 
we  must  be  more  keenly  conscious  of  our 
responsibility  to  our  youth,  communltv.  gov- 
ernment and  society.  To  conduct  our  affairs 
intelligently,  avoid  pitfalls  that  endanger 
economic  progress  and  not  waste  our  strength 
In  futile  efforts  to  hold  back  historv.  we 
mtist  grasp  accurately  the  changes  taking 
place  around  us. 

Regarding  private  enterprise  ...  1  would 
like  to  stress  one  point  right  here  and  now: 
I  think  we  are  all  sick  and  tired  of  having 
the  word  "profits"  spat  out  with  scorn  .  . 

The  economic  base  of  our  society  is  built 
on  private  enterprise,  and  upon  this  fotmda- 
tlon  we  have  constructed  a  complex  struc- 
ture of  welfare  benefits,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, social  security,  and  citizen  wel- 
fare. This  social  structure  has  Itself  pre- 
cipitated and  supported  our  hlgh-constmip- 
tlon  and  extremely  affluent  society  that  In 
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turn  provide*  productive,  dependable,  and 
Increasing  markets  for  prlvat*  enterpnse. 
Prosperity  and  economic  sophistication  haa 
been  responsible  for  the  dln-Unishlng  attacka 
on  buslneas.  while  private  enterprise's  feara 
that  social  reform  must  inevitably  lead  to 
socialism  are  slowly  being  deflated. 

Through  fiscal  and  mor.etar}-  policies  gov- 
ernment has  even  helped  to  strengthen  pri- 
vate enterprise,  while  at  the  s,inie  time 
sponsoring  the  most  elabor.-ite  social  weir.ira 
programs  In  American  histcy 

Nevertheless,  social  problems  which  h.ive 
developed  throughout  the  p.\st  few  d- oaUes 
can  no  longer  wait  for  business  to  s.ippor! 
corrective  action. 

Beginning  from  grxs-.s  rc>.j's  level,  now  is 
the  time  for  businessmen  to  accept  the-  ro'a 
of  leadership  In  meeting  and  solvln?  t<xi  \y's 
problems.  We  must  look  at  environment  be- 
yond the  limiting  scop>e  of  business  and  .secu- 
lar Involvement.  Before  pressures  re.xh  a 
boiling  point  and  erupt  In  bad  or  ineffective 
legislation,  we  must  solve  our  own  industry 
related  social  problems. 

Insofar  as  public  needs  are  concerned,  how- 
ever. I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  abraidon 
independent  Judgment  and  succumb  ic  gov- 
ernment presstires. 

Quite  the  contrary!  As  a  buslnessni.tn  I 
believe  that  business  today  has  a  duty  to  re- 
sist government  action  which  we  believe  to 
be  harmful,  unsound,  or  Inefficient. 

The  relative  merits  of  a  program  to  cut 
down  the  death  toll  on  our  hJghway.s  or  to 
reduce  air  and  water  pollution  are  not  the 
debatable  Issues.  These  are  undoubtedly 
worthy  projects  but  they  are  also  economic 
questions  and  what  we  need  in  each  Instance 
Is  a  careful  cost-benefits  analysis  to  deter- 
mine the  surest  way  of  implementing  such 
improvements  In  terms  of  benefits  the  entire 
community  will  receive. 

Programs  that  go  beyond  those  required 
by  laws  or  demanded  by  public  opinion  must 
be  undertaken  by  business.  Not  In  resisting 
change  should  business  make  Its  influence 
felt,  but  In  sponsoring  strong  corrective 
action. 

To  the  youth  of  our  nation  businese 
leaders  certainly  have  a  responsibility  which 
they  can  no  longer  Ignore.  Several  years  ago 
a  college  student  survey  exposed  business  as 
one  at  the  least  desirable  areas  of  opportunity 
for  ovir  young  educated  citizens.  Young  men 
and  women  felt  that  there  were  more  re- 
wards in  the  pursuit  of  non-business  careers. 
such  as  social  work,  teaching  and  the  like. 
Selling — and  what  is  industry  and  business 
but  selling — ranked  way  down  on  the 
students'  totem  pole  of  future  achievement. 
Such  an  attitude  Is  unthinkable  In  a  free  en- 
terprise community.  If  talented  college- 
trained  men  and  women  forsake  business  for 
other  endeavors  from  where  will  our  future 
managers  come? 

Biislness  la  not  only  a  respectable  career. 
but  a  highly  desirable  one.  and  we  owe  it  to 
ourselvea  to  make  this  truth  known  to  the 
youth  of  this  nation.  We  can  do  It  through 
our  own  etrorta.  and  by  helping  such  orga- 
nizations as  Junior  Achievement  both  na- 
tionally and  locally.  It  is  squarely  up  to  us. 
and  for  our  own  benefit  and  if  we  seem  a 
bit  selfish  In  this  respect.  I  think  we  are  en- 
titled to  do  so. 

Industry  has  another  and  equally  cle.»r-cut 
obligation  toward  the  speclflc  problem  of 
equal  employment  opportunity.  On  a  non- 
discriminatory basis,  qualified  emplyoees 
must  be  soiight  after  and  given  equal  access 
to  training  and  promotion  opportunities. 
This  is  the  necessary  counterpoint  which 
will  destroy  the  Ignomlnlotis  pattern  that  ha.s 
denied  opportunity  and  understanding  to 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Another  real  problem  confronting  us  is  the 
question  of  Inflation.  To  compete  in  foreign 
markets,  carry  out  mass  domestic  programs 
and  further  stimulate  economic  growth,  we 


must  throw  up  o'ff  own  economic  barriers 
against  this  splrallng  giant.  What  better  way 
is  thereto  fight  Inflation  than  through  our 
own  business  tools  and  methods?  After  all, 
who  knoAs  the  disease  better  than  we  do? 

Government  and  Industry  must  stand 
shoulder  M  shoulder  in  the  solution  of  these 
problcn'-s.  Nevertheless,  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  that  have  the  best 
chances  of  accomplishment,  our  ommon 
objectives  need  a  more  meaningful  two-way 
comjnunicatlons  network  between  govern- 
ment and  Industry.  In  this  give  and  take, 
iMAth  business  and  government  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  stand  up  for  what  each  be- 
lieves right.  However,  the  cooperative  spirit 
that  has  been  built  up  in  recent  years  must 
not  be  Jeopardized  because  of  disagreements 
which  might  ai^.se.     " 

The  delicate  line  between  the  resigned  ac- 
ceptance of  governmnt  dictation  and  the 
total  rejection  of  it  must  be  walked  by  both 
parties.  To  find  that  line  is  a  basic  respon- 
sibility of  the  business  community.  If  both 
parties  keep  In  mind  common  objectives  and 
concentrate  on  programs  aimed  at  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  the  problem  and  not  Just 
the  superficial  symptoms,  that  line  can  be 
found. 

I  stiggest  that  the  cooperative  spirit  be- 
tween industry  and  government  generates 
a  common  bond  by  which  they  can  together 
attack  and  Intensify  the  war  on  rising  costs 
and  Inefficiencies  In  both  public  and  private 
sectors.  These  very  factors  tend  to  contrib- 
ute to  Inflation  at  home  while  weakening 
our  competitive  posture  abroad.  We  musl 
concern  ourselves  with  the  practical  meri.s- 
ures  for  increasing  the  production  of  goods, 
especially  those  most  suite<l  for  export. 

To  achieve  a  greater  overall  econora.lc 
stability  we  have  an  Increasingly  Important 
responsibility  to  stabilize  our  production, 
employment  and  purchasing  activities.  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  our  eventu.il 
improvement  In  this  area  with  today's  greatly 
Impr  n-ed  management  techniques. 

Another  crucial  area  of  business  responsi- 
bility is  the  war  on  poverty.  A  broad  scale 
attack  on  the  problem  has  been  launched  by 
the  present  administration.  The  att.iick 
promises  to  be  a  huge  and  costly  elTort  with- 
out precedent  in  our  history.  To  be  succees- 
ful,  this  program  must  be  well  conceived  and 
well  exe^'uted.  Its  effects  should  be  far 
reachirii:;  ...  its  benefits  manifold. 

If  it  is  not — if  the  procram  fails— -it  could 
lead  to  tragic  waste,  cynicism,  despair  and 
social  upheaval,  because  ?trlpj>e<l  of  its  slo- 
gans and  possible  deflciencies  the  present  at- 
tack on  pt)verty  ts  striving  (or  two  things: 
the  prevention  of  lil.s  bef.xre  they  arise,  and 
curing — rather  than  containing  them — 
when  they  do  arise  Meanwhile,  the  re- 
sources so  neces.sary  in  developing  a  mean- 
ingful corrective  npprtxich  to  social  ills  are 
beina;  provided  for  by  our  Industrial  economy. 
The  most  deeply  rooted  problems  are  being 
defined  and  treated  by  science  and  technol- 
ogy thereby  atUvckins?  them  on  a  more 
rational  and  effective  brisis. 

Still,  enormous  pressures  on  human  skills 
are  being  exerted  by  the  technological  revo- 
lution, and  our  ecor.omic  progre.'is  could  be 
increaiiinely  impaired  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
numbers  of  highly  skilled  people,  not  only 
scienti.st.s.  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers  and 
teachers,  but  mechanics,  carpenters  and 
bricklayers.  A  vit.TJ  necessity  is  an  adequat.,e 
training  procram  to  cover  these  future 
exigencies, 

.A.ny  businessman  can  clearly  see  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  immense  growth  po- 
tential, a  golden  era  st.imu!ate<l  by  new 
technol'^cles  and  the  revolutlon.ary  impact 
on  the  science  of  management. 

It  is  absurd.  In  the  face  of  stich  promise, 
to  continue  t/O  think  of  our  Job  market  as  a 
limited  and  finite  pie  that  must  be  cut  into 
snialler   pieces   for  more  and   more   people. 


We  can  easily  supply  Jobs  for  all.  Given 
competent  and  willing  workers,  I  know  that 
o'.ir  economy  can  and  will  provide  etiual  en;- 
ployment  opp<.>rti!nity.  But.  if  Ihi.s  is  to  be 
acluevc<I.  the  huge  i)ortion  of  our  people 
that  continue  to  lag  behind — unprodviciive. 
poor,  depressed  and  e.u-h  day  inorc.i.'.iUi-tly 
un.ible  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of 
CM!: 'on~o  and  earning  a  living  in  a  tech- 
nological rocieiy — must  be  g\ilded  to  help 
themselves   find   peace  and  security. 

This  is  the  are.a  In  wl-.ich  wo  as  jnduotrl- 
alists,  manufacturers,  salesmen  and  sales 
executives  must  li.ivc  liie  courage  i.nd  wis- 
dom to  set  tlic  proper  pace  and  example. 
As  businessmen,  wc  must  rely  un  c.iiiti;rin:j 
the  essence  and  spirit,  of  the  word  "resotu-ce- 
fulness."  It  %v,.s  resourcefulness  that  made 
our  forcf.ithers  gront.  It  was  resoiirccfiil- 
i.ess  that  helped  them  develop  this  nation. 
Certainly,  we  must  be  r.s  rtiourceful  as  they, 
and  emulate  iheir  ingenuity,  enterprise  and 
hard  work  that  have  enabled  this  nation 
to  enjoy  the  luxuries  we  now  Uike  f.>r 
granted, 

Was  it  not  this  hearty  breed  of  pioneers 
who  invented  the  automobile,  built  the 
roads,  developed  mass  production,  brought 
the  bathroom  indoors,  packaged  the  focKl 
and  developed  the  channels  of  distribution' 
Did  they  not  shorten  the  working  hour.>, 
rai.'.e  the  pay,  light  our  homes  ai.i  place 
before  us  our  television  sets?  Did  they 
not  steal  the  scrubbing  brush  and  wash- 
board from  our  wives  and  give  us  dish- 
w.i--iiers  and  automatic  laundry  naatchines? 
Of  course  they  did! 

I3iisiness  has  made  it  possible  for  our  chil- 
dren, our  wives  and  our  nation  to  enjoy  the 
finest  and  most  productive  life  since  the 
beginning  of  time. 

Just  looking  around  you  Is  a  revelation. 
Our  appliances,  automobiles — all  of  the 
luxuries  of  yesteryear  that  are  the  accepted 
necessities  of  today.  And  if  the  local  evi- 
dence does  not  convince  you.  look  abroad. 
What  Is  It  that  friends  and  enemies  alike 
envy  us  for?  Otir  culture?  Our  philosophy^ 
Our  art?  Of  course  not!  They  compare  us 
with  the  Soviets  and  see  that  we  have  three 
times  the  railway  mileage,  fifty  times  more 
cars  and  at  least  four  times  the  consumer 
goods  of  all  kinds. 

What  they  admire  In  America  Is  the  power 
of  our  economy,  the  sophistication  of  our 
technology,  the  affluence  of  our  society. 

■Yes  Indeed,  gentlemen,  business  Is  respon- 
sible. And  It  Is  even  more  responsible  for 
the  preservation  of  this  way  pf  life  that  we 
have  come  to  enjoy.  Whether  this  preserva- 
tion takes  the  form  of  Intelligent  negotia- 
tion with  government,  the  sponsorship  of 
economic  programs  In  this  country,  or  the 
fervent  support  of  our  boys^now  fighting 
and  dying  In  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam  to  pro- 
tect our  way  of  life — It  Is  our  resp<msibllity. 
And  with  God's  help,  we  accept  it. 

(Note. — Samuel  J.  Lefrak  has  been  presl-'«» 
dent  of  the  60-year  old  Lefrak  Organization 
since  1948.  His  firm  is  considered  one  of  the 
world's  largest  builders  of  apartment  hou.^- 
ing.  Lefrak  City,  a  $150  million  planned 
apartment  community  in  Fore.st  HlU.s. 
Queens,  which  will  have  2,5,000  residents 
when  completed  In  1966,  Is  the  Lefrak  Or- 
ganization's largest  undertaking  to  date. 
With  Its  on-site  school  and  nurseries,  shop- 
ping centers,  recreation  and  entertainment 
facilities,  Lefrak  City  Is  described  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  "total  living  "  con- 
cept. 

(Mr.  Lefrak  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  has  done  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  University's  School  of 
Finance  and  Harvard  University's  School  of 
Business  Administration.  He  devotes  con- 
siderable time  to  scores  of  civil  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises.  Is  a  patron  of  the  arts, 
governmental  adviser  iind  sportsman.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  niiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28. 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
June  29,  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  one  of  the  -world's  cultural 
giants. 

Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl  was  a  man  of 
genius.  He  gave  the  world  some  of  Its 
greatest  moments  of  music.  He  Inspired 
countless  thousands  of  people  to  strive, 
as  he  had,  for  greater  human  liberty] 
greater  Independence  of  thought,  greater 
dignity  for  all  men. 

Paderewskl  was  bom  on  November  6. 
1860  at  Kurylowka,  Poland.  'When  still 
a  child  he  started  his  musical  studies. 

At  the  age  of  12  he  entered  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory  and  afterward  continued 
his  studies  in  Berlin  and  'Vienna.  Pader- 
ewski's  career  as  a  virtuoso  began  with 
his  great  concert  in  Paris  on  March  3. 
1888.  After  that  concert  he  was  given 
the  nickname,  the  "Lion  of  Paris."  Fol- 
lowing .his  successes  in  London  he  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  where  he  gave 
concerts  all  over  the  country  and  the 
American  press  of  1891  was  full  of  en- 
thusiastic reports  on  his  concerts.  He 
was  acclaimed  by  the  American  public 
as  the  "Kinor  of  Pianists." 

In  the^  next  few  years,  Paderewskl 
toured  almost  the  whole  world  and  was 
acknowledged  as  an  artist  of  the  highest 
degree.  He  was  also  recognized  as  a  very 
talented  composer  and  his  opera  "Man- 
ru."  playing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Hou.se  in  New  York,  was  a  success. 

At  the  bepinning  of  the  Rrst  World 
War,  I.  J.  Paderewskl  gave  up  his  artis- 
tic vocation  in  order  to  take  part  in  po- 
litical activities  for  the  cause  of  his  be- 
loved Poland.  Under  his  influence  as 
well  as  that  of  his  friend.  Col.  House, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1917  made 
known  his  statement  on  the  Independ- 
ence of  Poland  and  a  year  later,  in  his 
famous  14  points.  President  Wilson  ded- 
icated one  of  these  points  to  Poland  for 
which  he  claimed  liberty  and  Independ- 
ence. 

In  1919, 1.  J.  Paderewskl  became  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Polish  Government  and 
he  was  the  first  Polish  delegate  to  the 
peace  conference  at  Versailles.  Together 
with  Roman  Dmowski,  he  siemed  the 
peace  treaty  by  which  Poland  ^'regained 
her  independence. 

In  1922  he  went  back  to  his  artistic 
vocation  and  again  as  a  virtuoso  he  as- 
tonished the  world,  especially  as  a  per- 
former of  compositions  of  another  great 
Pole — Chopin.  During  many  years  he 
gave  an  opportunity  to  millions  of  lis- 
teners almost  evcryu'here  on  the  globe 
to  admire  his  music.  He  made  friends 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  United 
States  where  he  had  many  friends  among 
outstanding  Americans. 

When  the  Second  World  War  started 
Paderewskl  once  more  devoted  all  his 
time  to  the  cause  of  Poland  as  President 


of  the  Polish  National  Council.  As  In 
the  case  during  the  First  World  War  he 
made  an  extensive  propaganda  In  order 
to  form  a  Polish  Army.  This  necessi- 
tated numerous  trips  and  speeches.  On 
one  of  his  propaganda  tours  he  became 
gravely  ill  and  died  in  New  York.  By 
special  order  of  the  President  of  tiie 
United  States,  Paderewskl  is  buried  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Paderewskl  was  admired  by  the  whole 
world  as  a  great  artist,  fluent  linguist  and 
an  ardent  patriot.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  men  of  the  epoch. 
Much  literature  has  been  written  about 
Paderewskl,  numerous  articles  and  many 
poems. 

Sumner  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  that  time,  writing  on  Paderewskl  said 
that  the  spirit  of  Paderewskl  remained 
and  that  his  influence,  character  and 
genius  will  live  forever  as  an  inspiration 
for  all  those  who  struggle  for  the  highest 
ideals  of  humanity,  that  the  American 
Nation  Is  proud  to  have  him  among  their 
friends,  that  great  Pole,  who  among  his 
other  merits  was  instrumental  for  better 
understanding  between  the  Polish  and 
American  people,  and  for  strengthening 
the  Unks  of  friendship  between  the 
nations. 

Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl  is  one  of  those 
of  whom  memory  will  never  die. 


Sierra  Gab's  Exemption 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  many  articles  written 
impugning  the  motives  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  a  warning  it  Issued 
to  the  Sierra  Club.  The  warning  pointed 
out  that  certain  actions  of  the  Sierra 
Club  might  be  Inimical  to  its  tax-exempt 
status.  The  case  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  presented  by  Commissioner 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen  In  this  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  which 
was  printed  on  June  28,  1966: 

Sierra   Club's   Exemption 

Yoiu-  editorial  of  June  24.  "Penalizing 
Ckjnservatlon"  appears  to  overlook  some  slg- 
nlflcant  factors.  If  these  had  been  taken 
Into  account,  you  might  not  have  been  led 
to  the  conclusions  that  cnir  action  "ap- 
pears ...  to  be  an  attempt  at  intimidation" 
or  that  "Internal  Revenue  singled  out  the 
Sierra  Club  for  harsh  treatment." 

The  law  provides  for  some  seventeen  cate- 
gories or  organizations  which  may  be  ex- 
empt from  Federal  income  tax.  The  law 
varies  In  the  requirements  imposed  on  the 
several  types  of  exempt  organizations. 

Certain  organizations  such  as  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Million  may  be  tax  exempt  under 
provisions  of  the  law  which  do  not  proscribe 
attempts  to  influence  legislation.  Contribu- 
tions to  such  organizations  are  not  deducti- 
ble. Legislative  activity  by  Chambers  ot 
Commerce,  labor  unions  and  certain  other 
organizations  is  permitted  under  the  statute 
governing  their  exemption. 

When  an  organization  haa  violated  the  re- 
quirements of  its  particular  exemption,  IRS 


O 

observes  due  process.  Including  the  right  to 
conferencee,  in  revoking  exempt  status,  A 
fairly  recent  example  is  tlie  revocation  of 
exempt  statu*  ot  Lite  Line  PoundaUon. 

In  the  case  of  tax  exempt  groups  such  as 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  law  provides  that  an  or- 
ganization eligible  to  receive  contributions 
deductible  by  the  donor,  mav  not  devote  a 
substantial  part  of  its  activities  in  attempts 
to  Influence  legislation. 

On  June  9.  the  Sierra  Club  placed  full- 
page  advertisements  in  two  of  the  Nation's 
leading  newspapers,  the  Nctr  York  Times  and 
The  Washington  Post.  These  advertisements 
contained  a  mass  appeal  for  funds  to  help 
the  Sierra  Club  fight  a  bill  currently  pending 
In  the  Congress,  coupled  with  an  urgent  so- 
licitation of  public  effort  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  Thus,  the  Sierra  Club  set  in  moUon  a 
nationwide  campaign  to  Influence  legislation 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
vigorous  and  continuing.  On  the  basis  of 
these  facts  some  atclon  on  the  part  of  the 
IRS  was  clearly  Indicated. 

The  Sierra  Club  Is  listed  In  an  IRS  publi- 
cation entitled  "Organizations  Described  in 
Section  170(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954."  The  general  rule  Is  that  a  taxpayer 
Is  assured  of  deductibility  of  contributions  to 
organizations  listed  In  this  publication. 
However,  an  exception,  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  publication,  is  that 
this  assurance  does  not  extend  to  persons 
who  are  aware  of  an  organization's  activities 
which  result  in  Its  disqualification  to  receive 
deductible  charitable  contributions. 

Anyone  who  responded  to  the  Sierra  Club's 
appeal  for  funds  on  June  9  would  obriously 
be  aware  of  the  Club's  campaign  to  influence 
legislation  and.  if  the  Club  were  later  deter- 
mined to  be  disqualified  to  receive  tax  de- 
ductible contributions,  would  be  denied  tax 
deductions  for  contributions  to  the  Club. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  IRS  felt  It 
was  under  a  duty  to  warn  the  Club  and  pos- 
sible contributors  of  the  consequences  If  the 
Club  were  subsequently  determined  to  be 
disqualified  to  receive  tax  deductible  con- 
tributions. 

■nils  was  done  without  pressure  or  Influ- 
ence exerted  by  anyone,  since  IRS  has  the 
responsibility  of  administering  the  tax  laws 
as  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  IRS  annoimcement  emphasized  that 
the  merits  of  the  Colorado  Dam  legislation 
have  no  bearing  on  appUcation  of  tax  law 
which  the  IRS  has  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering. In  fairness  to  aU  taxpayers  and 
to  all  other  exempt  organizations,  the  IRS  is 
expected  to  act  equitably  and  expeditiously 
without  regard  to  the  Justlflcatlon  or  pop- 
ularity of  the  cause. 

Sheldon  8.  Cohen. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Washington. 


The  Cost  of  Learning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28. 1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  a  tax  credit  for  college  educa- 
tion has  long  been  recognized  by  many 
educators,  public  officials  and  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  circumstances  have 
prevented,  to  date,  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  necessary  to  make  such  a  tax 
credit  part  of  our  American  system. 
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One  of  the  most  eloquent  exponents  of 
this  cause  has  been  the  Reverend  Virgil 
Blum.  SJ.,  of  the  Marquette  University 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

In  a  recefit  article  In  the  Marquette 
University  magazine.  Father  Blum 
pointed  out  the  growinEr  need  for  tax 
credit  legislation  as  a  relief  for  the  dire 
financial  problems  of  hundredo  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities. 

Father  Blum  points  out  that  90  per- 
cent of  Federal  and  private  endowment 
funds  go  to  some  100  "prestisje"  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  He  asserts 
that  if  our  private  colletres  are  to  siu-.ive. 
and  If  a  State  monopoly  on  education  is 
to  be  avoided,  then  steps  must  be  taken 
now  to  provide  these  schools  with  ade- 
quate flruuicial  assistance. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  In 
which  this  can  be  accomplished,  he  sug- 
gests. Is  the  establishment  of  a  tax  credit 
for  college  education.  With  the  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  peruse  Father 
Blum's  persuasive  argumentation,  I  in- 
sert his  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

(From  the  Marquette  University  magazine, 

summer.  1966] 

Thi  Cost  or  Leabning 

(By  Virgil  Blum.  S.J.) 

Federal  and  voluntary  support  of  higher 
education  has  skyrocketed  la  recent  years. 
Federal  8upp>ort  soared  from  91.7  billion  In 
1967-M  to  an  estimated  $3  bUUon  in  1965-66. 
and  Toluntary  support  rose  from  about  $800 
mlUion  In  1956-67  to  91.2  billion  Ux  1962-63. 

Tet  hundreds  of  coUegea  and  oniTersitles 
are  In  dire  financial  straits.  The  problem  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  problem  of  area 
food  shortages.  While  farm  productivity  has 
increased  sharply  In  recent  decades,  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world  are.  never- 
theless, on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

The  problem  Is  the  Bame.  It  Ls  one  of  dis- 
tribution. Ninety  percent  of  all  federal  sup^ 
port  goes  to  100  major  universities,  and  weU 
over  00  percent  of  all  voluntary  support  goes 
to  tlie  same  100  institutions. 

In  ottter  words,  the  federal  government  and 
voluntary  contributors  sup>port,  for  the  most 
part,  the  big  state  unlverslUes  and  prestige 
private  universities  In  research  and  graduate 
education. 

What  Impact  does  such  federal  and  volun- 
tary support  for  selected  unlversltlee  have  on 
the  teacher  market?  Salaries  have  been 
farced  up  sharply,  and  teaching  loads  have 
been  forced -down  abruptly. 

With  federal  and  private  support,  "big 
name"  xmlversltles  are  able  to  pay  salaries 
of  #10,000  to  926,000  a  year,  and  to  reduce 
teat^ilng  kwds  from  13  to  8  or  even  3  hours 
a  week  to  enable  their  teachers  bo  engage  in 
•cholarly  research. 

^w  alternatives  are  open  to  other  colleges 
and  tinlversitles.  If  a  college  doeen't  com- 
pete In  salary  scales  and  teaching  loads  with 
good  sohoola.  It  soon  finds  itself  saying  good- 
bye to  Its  best  faculty  members. 

Such  competition  lant  bad.  It's  good. 
Competent  teachers  deserve  salaries  that  are 
competitive  wlttx  salaries  of  professional 
people,  and  the  scholar  needs  time  fee 
resectfch. 

But  the  problem  Is,  where  Is  the  non- 
prestige  private  Institution  going  to  get  tbe 
money?  This  Is  a  complex  matter,  and.  with 
few  exceptions,  every  private  college  and  uni- 
versity in  America  Is  struggling  with  it 

The  problem.  It  seems  to  me,  can  only  be 
solved  by  a  combination  of  factors  that  will 
substantially  increase  the  current  operating 
Income  at  the  non-preetlge  private  coUeges 
and  unlveratttes.  I  mean  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  federal  funds;  a  more  equita- 


ble   distribution    of    voluntary    funds;    and 
sharp  lncre;vses  in  tiUtion  charges. 

Ap.-jrt  from  construction  loans  and  grants, 
the  federal  government  provides  our  private 
colleges  with  virtually  nothing  to  help  them 
la  the  costly  public  service  of  educating 
r.eirly  two  million  students.  Construction 
grants  solve  no  problems;  they  tend  to  ag- 
gravate them!  Schools  need  operating  funds. 
They  ncd  nero  funds  to  support  research, 
if  not  the  teaching,  activities  of  their  facul- 
ties. 

It's  more  than  a  bit  unfair  for  the  federal 
government  to  support  almost  the  entire 
research  nnd  graduate  progranis  of  the  "big 
ramc"  schools,  aiid  force  the  "poor  country 
co'.:=in"  universities  to  go  It  alone,  or  ne:u-ly 
alono. 

Its  interesting,  but  regrettable,  that  cor- 
porations chiefly  support  the  same  100  uni- 
versities supported  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. But  they  do.  The  same  Is  true  of 
found.itior.s  and  individuals.  As  a  result. 
the  s.ime  private  universities  that  get  from 
$10  mllUnn  to  $40  million  a  year  from  the 
federal  government,  get  from  $10  million  to 
$40  million  a  year  from  •  oUintary  sources. 

While  state  universities  get  somewhat  le.^ 
In  voluntary  contributions,  they  share 
equally  in  federal  grants.  Moreover,  state 
tax  support  for  higher  education  Is  musli- 
roomlng.  For  example.  In  16  states  from 
acro.ss  the  nation,  state  tax  funds  for  operat- 
ing e.xpenses  zoomed  from  $392  million  in 
1960-61  to  $853  million  in  19G6-G7.  This 
Is  an  increase  of  117  percent  in  six  years, 
with  the  increase  in  Wisconsin  reaching  154 
percent. 

How  do  private  colleges  compete  with 
that?  Well,  in  part  they  don't  have  to. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  freshman  increase  In 
1962  was  In  public  ftistniction.  In  enroll- 
ment, private  schools  are  nearly  at  a  stand- 
still. Yet.  while  private  colleges  have  empty 
classrooms,  the  cost  of  education  escalates. 
And  this  cliallenge  must  be  met  by  private 
colleges,  or  education  in  .\merica  will  become 
almost  totally  state  controlled. 

To  avert  state  monopoly  in  education 
(which  may  have  dire  consequenrec  for  free 
enterprise  in  the  economy),  gre.iu-r  support 
of  the  "poor  country  cou.sm"  private  schools 
is  Imperative.  It  has  been  said  that  a  cor- 
poration contribution  of  one  dollar  to  a  pri- 
vate college  win  save  it  two  dollars  in  slate 
taxes  for  public  utiiverslties.  If  true,  per- 
haps the  Same  Is  true  of  individual  contri- 
butions. 

Right  now.  every  student  in  the  non-pres- 
tige sciiools  is  being  subsidized  by  the  fac- 
ulty— paid  for  In  low  sal.ariea  and  heavy 
teaching  loads.  To  lift  this  burden  from 
teachers  (and  their  families*,  higher  tuition 
is  necessary.  But  higher  tuition  in  private 
colleges  will  drive  a  growing  propKirtion  of 
students  to  public  institutions,  where  the 
education-commodity  la  soid  at  an  80  per- 
cent discount,  with  the  taxpayer  paying  the 
difference. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  a  growing  tuition 
gap  between  public  and  private  colleges,  and 
to  eru«!ure  parents  some  measure  of  freedom 
of  choice  In  the  education  of  their  .'hlldren. 
Senators  Abraham  RiBicorr  and  Pmm  Domi- 
NicK  recently  made  efforts  to  get  the  federal 
government  to  give  parents  a  lax  credit  on 
tuition  and  fees  paid  to  ci:>liepps. 

UnUke  a  tax  deduction,  the  education  tax 
credit  would  be  subtracted  directly  from  the 
amount  of  Income  tax  a  parent  or  other  tax- 
payer owes  the  fe<leral  government. 

For  example,  the  RibicolT-Dominirk  bill 
provides  for  a  credit  of  75  percent  on  the 
first  $200  paid  in  tuition  and  fees,  25  per- 
cent on  the  next  $300  and  10  percent  on  the 
next  $1,000.  A  parent  paying  the  M.arrjuetto 
tuition  of  $1,300  (1966-67)  would  receive  a 
federal  tax  credit  of  $305.  This  amount  he 
would  then  subtract  from  his  federal  income 
taj(  liability.  The  credit  would  in  e.Tect  re- 
duce his  tuition  bill  to  $595. 


Tlie  Ribicofr  t.;x  crtV.it  would  allow  p.ircnt.'? 
to  use  protaxed  e.nriunrrs  for  fne  e<iucation  of 
their  clUldren.  This  would  .actually  be  no 
great  concession,  since  parents  make  an  ex- 
tremely Important  coniributiai^  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultur.il  welfare  of  our  na- 
tion by  sending  their  children  to  coikjre. 

Although  there  are  some  argiuncn!.s 
ag.iinst  the  adoption  of  the  tax  credit,  I  a^rrce 
with  Senator  Riblcoff  that  they  are  all  "spe- 
cious" and  do  not.  thrrofore,  merit  vuur  at- 
tention in  tills  limited  space.  It's  the  eter- 
nal problem ;  Who  will  control  the  education 
of  your  children?  Or,  will  parents  have  a 
choice  in  the  education  of  tlieir  children? 
As  tuition  charges  continue  to  ri.^e.  parents 
need  tax  relief  if  they  are  going  to  have  a 
me.iningful  choice  in  their  children's  edu- 
cition. 

In  1964  the  RiblcofT-Domlnick  tax  credit 
mc.usure  failed  to  pass  In  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  48  to  45.  With  tax  Increases  to  meet 
t.he  heavy  costs  of  the  Vietn;-um  war,  the  tax 
credit  me.i.svire  was  foredoomed  to  failure 
this  ye.ix.  Yet  it  failed  to  be  adopted  by  only 
hix  votes. 

Parents  need  help.  Once  the  Vletn.-im  war 
1'?  concluded,  an  education  tax  credit  may  be 
theirs  for  the  asking — or  demanding.  One 
thing  Is  certain:  ^ax  credits  will  not  be 
served  up  to  pareffts  on  a  tray.  There  are 
IX)werftU  interesttgroups  opposed  to  giving 
them  this  relief.  Hence,  parents  must  pre- 
ViUl  upon  their  elected  representatives  to 
support  the  Riblcofl-Domlnlck  tax  credit 
plan. 

Once  public  opinion  has  been  Informed, 
lawmakers  may  well  be  more  willing  to  give 
help  to  high  tultlon-paylng  parents  than 
piU-ents  themselves  are  apt  to  realize.  This 
was  illustrated  in  Wisconsin  in  1965.  The 
stiite  legislature  passed  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities a  tuition-grant  bUl  which  provides 
grants  to  college  students  paying  tuition  In 
excess  of  $400  a  year.  The  g^rants  range  from 
$100  to  $500  a  year,  depending  on  taxable 
family  Income. 

By  1969-70  our  nation  will  face  the  gigan- 
tic task  of  educating  more  than  seven  mil- 
lion college  men  and  women.  To  meet  this 
tremendously  Important  challenge  compe- 
tently, the  nation  needs  all  otu-  public  and 
private  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Moreover.  It  needs  private  colleges  that  are 
vigorous  and  highly  qualified  to  do  the  job; 
it  cannot,  therefore,  allow  them  to  deterio- 
rate and  to  pass  out  of  existence. 

Private  colleges  need  the  support  of  both 
the  federal  government  and  voltuitary  con- 
tributors, so  that  diversity  In  education  will 
be  maintained  as  eesentlaJ  to  our  pluralistic 
society. 


A  Contribution  Toward  Peace: 
Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
live  in  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world  In  which  the  well-being  of  one  na- 
tion directly  affects  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  our  own  country.  IDuring  the  last 
two  decades  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed to  the  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress of  poorer  nations  throufjh  foreign 
assistance.  By  such  efforts  our  Nation 
hsLS  made  untold  and  immeasurable  con- 
tributions to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  free  world  by  helping  to  eliminate 
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the  problems  of  povci'ty  which  so  often 
are  tlie  major  causes  of  hostilities. 

Last  month,  the  Administrator  of  the 
forcifHi  aid  program,  David  E.  Bell,  de- 
livered the  commencement  addre.ss  at 
Tu.<;ko?ce  In.stitute  in  which  he  recounted 
our  Nation's  forcifm  aid  efforts  llirough- 
out  tlic.'^e  years  and  their  tangible  results. 
But,  as  Mr.  Bell  told  the  praduates,  we 
are  mid.-sticam  in  our  efforts  to  help  the 
developinfi:  co'jntries  tliroufrh  which  we 
hope  to  "e.=^tab]i.«h  the  coiidition.s  for  last- 
intr  peace."  We  cannot  predict  the  final 
outcome,  but  the  work  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  other  international  efforts 
for  economic  and  social  profiie.ss  can 
"eliminate  the  major  causes  of  conflicts 
and  can  wii>e  out  the  basis  for  violence 
based  on  despair.  While  they  are  not 
.sufficient  to  assure  peace,  they  are  neces- 
sary to  that  end." 

As  Mr.  Bell  pointed  out  in  his  address, 
the  true  value  of  economic  aid  is  an  in- 
\estment  in  the  people  who  are  willing  to 
help  themselves.  The  key  to  economic 
progress  is  to  release  the  encrpies  of  these 
people  to  increase  their  cwn  opi)ortu- 
nities.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  aid  program  today,  whicli  has 
accounted  for  the  success  of  U.S.  efforts 
in  Western  Europe.  Japan.  Taiwan,  and 
the  present  progress  of  recipient  nations. 
It  has  been  a  worthwhile  investment  that 
costs  less  than  one-third  of  1  percent  of 
our  national  output,  and  yet  is  a  lasting 
investment  in  our  owti  future. 

I  would  like  to  submit  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Bells  address; 

Commencement  Address  by  the  Honor.\blx 
David  E.  Eell,  Acministrator.  Agency  for 
International  Deveilopment.  Depart- 
ment OF  State,  Tuskecee  iNSTrrtrrE, 
TtrsKECEE,  AiA.,  May  30,  1966 
It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  Invited  to 
speak  to  the  graduiiting  cla.ss  here  at  Tus- 
kegee.  Tliis  Institute  represents  one  of  the 
most  unusual  nnd  significant  achievements 
In  American  education.  Starting  with  noth- 
ing but  the  vision  and  the  Indomitable  will 
of  one  man,  building  a  school  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  mld.st  of  an  indifferent — even 
hostile— society,  Tu.skegee  In.stitut«  has  over 
the  decades  become  a  strong  and  respected 
educational  institution  and  a  constructive 
force  in  the  South  and  In  the  nation.  Over 
the  years,  Tuskcgee  has  liberated  from  the 
bondage  of  ignorniice  many  thousands  who 
had  no  other  chance  for  education.  It  has 
been  the  home  of  important  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Today,  Tuskegee  Is  fully  accepted 
as  a  m.ijor  Southern  center  for  higher  edu- 
cation and  rese.'irch.  and  Is  confidently  look- 
ing forward  to  brojider  and  greater  service  in 
tlie  years  ahead. 

The  Ktory  of  T!;.=  kogee  Is  a  magiuficent 
American  accomplishment.  You  who  are 
PMduating  tod.iy  should  feel  gre.it  pride  In 
your  school.  And  anyone  who  is  asked,  as 
I  have  been,  to  speak  on  this  occasion  should 
feel  gro:itIy  honored. 

But  there  Is  a  different  and  speci.il  reason 
for  me  to  welcome  the  chance  to  speak  at 
Tuskegee.  This  is  an  Institute  which  wa» 
built  to  serve  the  dl.sadvantaged — those  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  face  extraor- 
dinary obstacles  In  trying  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter life — obstacles  of  poverty.  Ignorance,  and 
prejuiiice.  Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  In 
United  States  foreign  assistance  programs  are 
also  working  with  the  dLsadvantaged— the 
disadv.intaged  millions  in  Asia  and  Africa 
and  Latin  America — millions  who  are  poor 
and  uneducated  and  often  face  ancient  bar- 
riers of  prejudice.  I  su.sppct  that  those  of 
us  working  today  with  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  have  much  to  learn 
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from  the  experience  of  Tuskegee  in  working 
with  the  people  of  tlie  developing  South  over 
the  la-Jt  85  years. 

I  would  like  to  .say  a  few  words  on  this 
oora.sion  about  our  work  in  the  developing 
countries,  not  only  bccau.se  of  the  lessons 
Tuskegee  can  teach  us.  but  also  because 
the  problems  of  those  countries  will  be  of 
major  concern  to  those  graduating  here  to- 
day for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

F.;ir  these  graduates  will  live  in  an  in- 
creasingly international  and  interdependent 
world.  You  were  born  as  World  War  II  w.'is 
ending.  Tliat  war  marked  the  end  of  L-ola- 
ti.'U  for  the  United  States  nnd  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fuil-.'icale  commitment  to  take 
part  in  world  affairs.  You  have  grown  up 
as  children  of  the  first  generation  of  Amer- 
icans that  has  deliberately  sought  to  use 
American  Influence,  American  ideas,  Amer- 
ican power  to  nfTect  world  events  in  direc- 
tion,'; we  thought  to  be  con'^tructive. 

The  United  States  did  not  come  to  this 
decision  easily.  The  attitudes  of  a  century 
of  isolation  died  hard.  It  had  been  com- 
fortable to  think  of  ourselves  as  protected 
by  our  two  great  oceans,  to  concentrate 
on  the  t.oslis  of  developing  our  own  con- 
tinent, to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  take 
care  of  its  own  problems. 

It  had  been  comfortable— but  it  no  longer 
nvide  son.se.  World  War  I  taught  us  that  we 
could  not  stay  aloof  from  a  major  war 
in  Europe.  V/orld  War  II  ttiught  us  we 
could  not  stay  aloof  from  a  major  war  In 
Asia.  It  was  painfully  obviotis  that  If  we 
were  going  inevitably  to  be  In  on  the  crash 
landings,  we  had  better  make  sure  we  were 
in  on  the  tnkeoffs.  The  conclusion  has  been 
challenged  time  and  again,  and  time  and 
again  reaffirmed.  It  was  eloquently  stated 
Just  the  other  day  by  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son of  Canada,  himself  &  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
recipient.  Canada,  he  said.  Is  "deeply  in- 
volved In  the  world's  affairs  .  ,  .  because 
we  have  learned  over  fifty  years  that  isola- 
tion from  the  policies  that  determine  war 
does  not  give  us  Immunity  from  the  bloody, 
racrificial  consequences  of  their  failures." 

-Accepting  the  Inescapable  wisdom  of  this 
view,  the  United  States  since  World  War  II 
has  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
establish  the  conditions  for  lasting  pejice  in 
the  world.  We  have  been  seeking  to  work 
with  other  countries  to  stifle  small  wars  be- 
fore they  could  become  big  ones,  to  settle 
int.ernational  differences  by  persuasion  and 
agreement  rather  than  by  fighting,  to  ease 
the  problems  of  hunger  and  poverty  which 
have  so  often  bred  violence.  These  two 
decades  have  been  far  from  easy.  The  costs 
have  been  high  and  we  should  not  minimize 
them.  We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars,  and, 
more  Important,  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
young  men  in  Korea  and  now  In  Vietnam. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  President  Kennedy 
called  this  period  "a  hard  and  bitter  peace." 
But  we  should  not  minimize  either  the 
very  sut)stantial  record  of  constructive  ac- 
complishment which  we  have  written  in 
these  twenty  years. 

Freedom  was  preserved  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. In  Greece  and  Turkey,  In  Japan.  A 
military  counterweight  was  constructed  — 
and  used — to  contain  the  Soviet  Union  while 
Ite  policies  gradually  began  to  change.  Eco- 
nomic growth  began  to  lift  ancient  biu-dena 
In  many  countries  of  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  Asia.  Great  International  enterprises 
like  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Peace 
Corps  have  been  launched. 

Tixlay  we  are  in  something  ilkfe  midstream 
In  the  great  effort  to  establish  the  conditions 
for  lasting  peace.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
to  seek  to  predict  the  outcome,  on  this  Me- 
morial Day  of  1966  with  our  young  men  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam,  and  the  uncertain  giant  of 
China  learning  to  use  nuclear  power. 

But  In  my  own  field  of  economic  assist- 
ance a  cautiously  hopeful  outlook  is  indi- 
cated,  and   the   Americans   working  around 
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the  world  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development— including  a  number  of  Tuske- 
cee trradiiates — feci  some  con^ujence  they  are 
learning  how  to  tackle  the',., 
nomlcgrownh. 

Everyone  is  f.imillar  with 
successful  reconstruction  of 
.Japan  In  the  decade  after 
Tliose  countries  then  wore  laic 
result  r.f  the  war:  they  were  . 
tocietips  were  badly  shattered.  ~..,-„.w.... 
a  decade,  by  their  own  elTorts  and  with  very 
large  assistance  from  the  United  States  they 
were  back  on  their  feet,  and  since  then  they 
hnve  been  movin.g  forward  rapidly. 

Incidentally,  they  have  not  forgr.fcn  what 
foreign  aid  meant  to  them;  L^st  ye.ir  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  J,apan  to- 
gether provided  over  $2.5  billion  in  assi.n- 
ance  to  the  developing  coun.trie.s  The  West- 
ern Europeans.  In  fact,  in  recent  rears  have 
provided  more  aid  to  the  countries  of  A.-ia 
.and  Africa  and  Latin  America  thiin  we  pro- 
vided to  Europe  under  the  Marshall  Plan 

American  .^.slstance  to  po!^;t-war  Europe 
and  J.apan  was  a  brilliant— and  a  well 
known— .success.  It  is  not  so  well  known 
th.at  there  have  been  Siime  even  m^re  im- 
pressive succe.spes  for  our  aid  programs  la 
the  developing  countries.  The  tvpical  tour- 
ist or  JournalLst  who  visits  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  Afrtca  and  Asia  Is  im- 
pressed with  the  poverty  he  sees.  And  there 
Is  no  doubt  they  .are  poor— desperately  p<x>r 
WTth  Inadequate  diets.  Inadequate  schools' 
Inadequate  housing. 

But  the  fact  of  poverty— as  vou  here  at 
Tuskegee  can  testify  better  than  perhaps 
anyone  In  this  country— U  only  a  statement 
or  a  problem,  not  a  re.ison  for  despair  And 
those  of  us  who  work  day  In  and  dav  out 
on  the  problems  of  the  developing  countries 
are  learning  to  apply  the  same  sort  of  practi- 
cal, down-to-earth  solutions  you  have  an- 
plied  at  Tuskegee,  * 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  island  of  Taiwan 
15  years  ago  looked  like  a  hopeless  place 
crowded  by  refugees  from  the  Chinese  main- 
land and  with  no  prospect  other  than  In- 
definite dependence  on  the  U.S.  taxpnver 
But  the  result  has  been  otherwise  Wise 
po  Icles,  very  hard  work  by  the  people  of 
Taiwan— both  Chinese  and  Taiwanese— plus 
major  assistance  from  the  U.S.  have  resulted 
in  very  rapid  economic  and  social  progress. 
Taiwan  did  not  make  the  mistake,  as  some 
other  developing  countries  have  done  to  their 
cost.  Of  overlooking  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture. A  major  land  reform  was  carried 
out  which  transformed  thousands  of  tenant 
farmers  into  land  owners  with  the  Incentive 
to  c*re  for  and  invest  .n  their  land.  Farmers 
associations  were  helped  to  Introduce  new 
varieties,  to  obtain  fertilizer  and  other  need- 
ed supplies.  As  a  result,  agricultural  pro- 
duction has  risen  rapidly  and  steadily  So 
have  Industrial  production  and  exports. 
Taiwan  today  is  a  bustling,  thriving  place 
with  steadily  rising  standards  of  education 
health,  and  family  Income.  The  result  has 
been  that  In  June  of  last  year  the  United 
States  was  able  to  terminate  economic  aid  to 
Taiwan. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  case  T-.la 
process  has  not  made  the  people  of  Taiwan 
rich.  The  average  per  capita  Income  there 
is  still  under  $200  per  person  per  venr.  which 
compares  with  something  over "  $2700  per 
person  per  year  in  the  U.S.  There  is  mu.-h 
work  to  be  done  for  many  years  In  Taiwan 
to  raise  further  the  stand'ards  of  education 
and  health  and  hotising.  But  the  key  print 
Is  that  through  their  ovm  efforts  aiid  our 
help,  the  people  on  Taiwan  have  now  reached 
a  position  In  which  they  are  capable  of  mik- 
ing further  steady  progress  by  their  own 
efforts. 

Now  this  I  submit  is  both  an  extraordi- 
nary achievement  and  a  most  illuminating 
illustration.  It  demonstrates  the  true  value 
hf  economic  aid— not  as  a  handout,  but  ns  an 
iu-.estmcnt — where  the  people  we  help  ar» 
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prepared  to  do  everything  they  can  for  tliem- 
selves.  TtxlB  Is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  aid  program  today:  we  are  prepared  to 
provide  help  only  to  thoee  who  are  pre- 
pared to  tindertake  strong  self  help  measures. 
We  Intend  to  provide  aid  not  as  a  permanent 
support  but  as  a  temporary  help  until  the 
developing  country  has  gained  enough  mo- 
mentiun  to  go  forward  on  Its  own — without 
further  assistance  from  us — and  at  that  point 
we  intend  to  bring  our  aid  program  to  a 
close,  as  we  have  done  In  Taiwan  and  some 
26  other  covmtrles  so  far.  and  as  we  expect 
to  do,  country  by  country,  over  the  years 
ahead.  Economic  self-support  and  the  end 
of  economic  aid  cannot  come  quickly  In  some 
very  poor  countries,  but  they  can  be  achieved 
in  time  In  all — and  that  is  why  the  first 
principle  of  our  assistance — a  principle  that 
rings  true  here  on  the  campus  of  Tuskegee — 
is  to  provide  our  help  to  those  who  are  de- 
termined to  use  their  own  maximum  eilorts 
to  help  themselves. 

A  second  principle  of  our  economic  aid. 
and  this  too  Is  a  rule  that  Is  easy  to  under- 
stand here  on  the  Tuskegee  campus.  Is  that 
we  must  start  In  each  area  with  the  special 
and  unique  characteristics  of  the  p>eople  who 
live  there.  The  resources,  the  opportunities, 
the  problems  of  each  country  are  different 
from  those  of  every  other  country.  You 
have  to  start  from  where  they  are. 

In  Ethiopia  today,  at  a  place  called  Gondar. 
there  Is  a  Public  Health  College  and  Training 
Center  which  was  set  up  In  1954  with  the 
help  of  the  United  States  and  other  sources 
of  foreign  old.  The  school  at  Gondar  does 
not  turn  out  M.D.'s.  Instead  It  turns  out 
health  workers,  persons  from  rural  commu- 
nities, some  of  whom  have  graduated  from 
high  school  but  most  of  whom  have  perhaps 
the  equivalent  of  one  or  two  years  of  high 
school,  who  are  trained  at  Gondar  In  the 
minimum  essentials  of  sanitation  and 
medicine. 

The  health  workers  graduated  from  Gon- 
dar are  extremely  valuable  in  present-day 
Ethiopia.  They  are  showing  Ethiopian  vil- 
lagers how  to  establish  and  maintain  clean 
water  supplies.  They  are  participating  In 
campaigns  against  smallpox,  tuberculosis. 
and  other  nutjor  diseases.  More  than  500 
health  workers  have  graduated  from  Gondar 
thus  far  and  they  are  h.ivlng  a  major  Influ- 
ence in  improving  the  health  standards  of 
the  Ethiopian  people — far  more  Influence 
than  could  possibly  have  been  achieved  in 
this  period  of  time  by  trying  to  concentrate 
on  ttiming  out  full-fledged  M.D.'s.  There 
are  only  a  hxkndful  of  students  in  Ethiopia 
each  year  with  sufficient  education  to  seek 
an  MJ3.  degree,  and  Ethiopia  cannot  wait 
the  many  years  that  would  be  necessary 
before  a  slitable  number  of  MD.'s  could  be 
turned  out  to  attack  the  current  pressing 
health  problems. 

So  the  school  at  Gondar  is  a  soundJ^ap- 
proach  to  the  problem  of  raising  health 
standards  in  Ethiopia  today.  It  fits  the  con- 
ditions there  now.  But  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  the  conditions  In 
Ethiopia  are  changing,  and  the  school  at 
Gondar  has  been  designed  so  that  It  too  can 
change  over  the  years  to  come.  As  the  gen- 
eral level  of  education  In  Ethiopia  rises,  and 
as  the  level  of  income  In  Ethiopia  rises,  there 
win  be  more  people  who  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing advanced  training  In  medicine,  and  It 
will  be  possible  economically  to  supp>ort  more 
better  trained  health  p>ersonnel.  As  that  oc- 
curs, I  expect  to  see  the  school  at  GKjndar 
gradually  add  higher  and  professional  ^levels 
of  training  until  some  day  it  becomes  a  full- 
fledged  center  for  advanced  education  and 
research  In  medicine. 

Now  this  too,  I  believe.  Is  a  highly  illumi- 
nating illustration  of  how  to  work  in  the 
developing  countries  by  starting  where  they 
•tart,  and  developing  a  flexible  and  realistic 
plan  that  meets  the  present  problem  and 
can  change  and  grow  over  time.     You  here 


at  Tuskegee  cin  appreciate  the  slc^nlflcance 
of  this  story  very  well  because  Tuskegee.  like 
Gondar.  In  Its  early  years  turned  out  gradu- 
ates who  did  not  have  advanced  or  profes- 
sional trair.lng.  But  the  training  they  did 
have  was  for  them  an  enormoiis  srtep  for- 
ward, which  advanced  ercatly  ihrlr  ability 
to  solve  their  own  problems  and  those  of 
their  communities  And  graduil'.y  over  the 
years  Tuskecce  has  added  adv.mced  and  pro- 
fessional training  and  research  until  today 
It  Is  a  full-fledged  university  In  all  but  name. 

Let  me  cite  Ju.st  one  more  Illustration.  In 
a  tfjwn  c;^l!ed  Santo  Domingo  de  los  Colo- 
rados.  in  Eniador.  n  rural  electric  cooixr.itlve 
was  started  two  ye;irs  ago.  Santo  Domingo 
Is  a  sm.Tll  rural  commu.iity  In  which  the 
people  are  very  poor.  An  American  advisor. 
Mr  John  Taylor,  who  is  Incidentally  man- 
ager of  the  Walton  Electric  Cociperative  in 
Monroe.  Georiria,  went  down  to  Scinto  Do- 
mingo for  AID.  and  talked  with  the  people 
there  .ilxji.it  wh.it  rur.Tl  electric  co-ops  were 
like  and  what  they  could  mean  to  the  com- 
mimlty.  The  idea  caught  hold,  a  co-op  was 
started,  and  the  results  have  been  remark- 
able. The  co-op  started  with  a  couple  of 
small  dlcsel  generators  that  were  In  the 
community,  but  had  ne\er  operated  more 
then  12  hours  a  day  and  with  frequent 
breakdowns  The  co-op  took  over  these  In- 
adequate facilities  and  obtained  some  further 
equipment  from  the  United  St.ites.  much  df 
It  as  a  donation  from  the  Kentucky  State 
REA  Co-op  As.soclatlon.  For  the  last  18 
months  the  co-op  In  S.\nto  EV^min'To.  Ecua- 
dor, has  been  operating  effectively  24  hours 
a  day:  It  Is  collecting!  its  bills  and  making 
money  for  Its  members 

The  effect  on  Santo  Drimir.go  has  been 
dramatic.  Women  are  acquiring  radios  and 
refrigerators.  Electric  machines  such  as 
water  pumps,  silage  cutters  saw  mills  are 
replacing  the  manually  operated  tools  of 
yesterday.  New  small  Industries  are  spring- 
ing up.  And  around  the  town  well-lighted 
playgrovmds  and  community  meeting  rooms 
are  new  gathering  places,  particularly  for 
youth. 

This  Is  not  an  unusual  story  by  American 
standards.  But  In  Ecuadorian  terms  It  is 
remarkable.  And  the  reason  it  is  remarkable 
should  be  clearly  understood.  This  is  not  a 
story  which  simply  describes  the  benefits 
that  electricity  can  bring.  What  Is  remark- 
able Is  that  a  group  of  poor  people  in  Ecua- 
dor found  a  means  to  organize  themselves, 
to  f>ool  their  energies  and  their  w!srlom.  and 
together  to  broaden  and  lncre.^se  the  oppor- 
tunities In  their  own  community.  The 
amount  of  external  aid  that  went  Into  Santo 
Domingo  was  not  large.  What  m.ade  the 
difference  was  to  find  a  means — in  this  case 
a  rural  electric  co-op — by  which  the  ener- 
g^les  and  Initiative  of  the  people  of  that  town 
could  be  harne.ssed  together  for  their  own 
mutual  benefit. 

Now  this  is  perhaps  the  most  profound 
lesson  we  have  learned  In  these  twenty  years 
of  foreign  aid.  The  key  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic and  political  change  In  the  developing 
countries  is  to  find  ways  and  means  to  relea.se 
the  energy  and  the  ideas  of  the  people  of 
those  communities.  Over  and  over  aeain  the 
story  has  been  the  same.  Whether  the  unit 
under  consideration  is  the  Individual  family 
or  farm  or  business,  or  a  larger  grouping  such 
as  a  co-op.  a  local  government,  a  labor  union, 
a  school  district,  the  essential  objective  is  to 
find  ways  to  enable  people  to  apply  their 
powerful  energiee  to  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  families  and  their  comnaunl- 
tles. 

This  again  will  be  no  rarprlse  to  you  here 
at  Tuskegee.  It  has  been  your  mission  and 
your  achievement  to  open  opportunities  and 
release  the  energies  of  Individuals  and  local 
groups  in  Alabama  and  throughout  the 
South.  And  I  suspect  that  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  heart  of  your  mission  In  the 
future,  on  an  Increasingly  broad  scale,  and 


taking  advantage  of  your  unique  experience 
in  building  multi-racial  relations  in  small 
groups  and  local  communities  on  a  construc- 
tive and  democratic  basis. 

The  illustrations  I  have  given  relating  to 
Taiwan,  to  Ethiopia,  and  to  Ecuador  show 
how  large  are  the  opportunities  in  the  world 
today  to  build  constructively  toward  progress 
and  peace.  I  could  give  dozens  of  other 
illustrations,  many  of  them  based  on  the 
work  of  people  from  Tuskegee,  such  as  Dr. 
Ernest  Neal  who  was  Director  of  your  Rural 
Life  Council  imtll  1953  and  Is  now  Deputy 
Director  of  the  A.I.D.  Mission  In  the  Philip- 
pines, or  the  agricultural  expert  who  Is 
known  well  and  wddely  all  over  Eastern 
Nigeria  as  "chicken  Charlie"  Davis  because 
of  the  fine  work  he  has  done  in  Introducing 
to  the  Nigerian  farmers  better  varieties  of 
chickens  and  better  methods  of  caring  for 
them,  but  who  would  be  known  somewhat 
more  sedately  In  this  community  as  Charles 
L.  Davis  who  received  a  Master's  degree  in 
Agriculture  at  Tuskegee  in  1950. 

All  the  Illustrations  are  ex.aniplcs  of  the 
ways  In  which.  In  spite  of  the  conflicts  and 
difficulties  of  these  last  20  years,  we  have 
been  learning  to  contribute  to  economic  and 
social  progress  In  the  developing  countries. 
Even  today  in  Vietnam,  In  the  midst  of 
military  hostilities  on  a  sizeable  scale,  we 
are  able  to  help  build  toward  a  better  fu- 
ture. In  the  last  three  years,  our  aid  pro- 
gram In  Vietnam  has  helped  to  build  over 
6  000  school  classrooms,  and  to  turn  out  over 
8  million  textbooks — the  first  textbooks  ever 
provided  to  many  Vietnamese  village  school 
boys  and  girls.  Our  medical  assistance  Is 
reaching  many  thousands  of  rural  and  small 
town  Vietnamese  who  have  never  had  access 
to  such  help  before. 

Indeed  one  can  go  further.  Our  help  and 
advice  In  local  government,  agriculture,  land 
reform,  transportation,  and  other  fields  of 
economic  and  social  Improvement,  are  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  struggle  In  Vietnam. 
Military  action  Is  unavoidable  In  order  to 
fight  off  the  military  attacks  of  the  Viet 
Cong  and  of  the  North  Vietnamese  troops. 
But  military  action  by  Itself  could  ne-.  r 
restore  peace  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  essential 
graduall:-  and  step  by  step  to  reestablish 
local  security  In  the  vUlagec  and  hamlets 
against  terrorist  assaults  by  the  Viet  Cong, 
to  rebuild  effective  local  govemm.ent  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
people  in  the  riu-al  communities,  and  to  help 
enlarge  their  opportunities  for  progress  In 
education,  in  health.  In  agriculture,  and  in 
other  elements  of  rural  life.  This  Is  the 
focus  of  A.I.D. 's  work  in  Vietnam.  Its  Im- 
jx  •t.%nce  Is  attested  by  President  Johnson's 
personal  interest,  and  by  his  sending  Or\-llle 
Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  John 
Gardner.  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  Vietnam  for  personal  reviews 
of  our  aid  work  there  and  recommendations 
as  to  how  It  can  be  Improved. 

In  summary,  then,  the  economic  assist- 
ance work  of  the  United  States  around  the 
world  represents  a  great  endeavor  to  en- 
large the  opportunities  and  liberate  the 
minds  and  energies  of  our  fellow  man  In 
many  countries.  It  Is  a  fundamental  part 
of  our  country's  effort  to  create  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  In  the  world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  claim  too  much.  Eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  are  not  enough  to 
prevent  war.  Human  passion  and  folly  and 
stubbornness  remain.  But  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  can  eliminate  major  causes  of 
conflicts  and  can  wipe  out  the  basis  for  vio- 
lence based  on  despair.  While  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  assure  peace,  they  are  necessary 
to  that  end. 

Sometimes  it  is  asked  whether  we  can  af- 
ford to  help  the  fjeople  of  other  countries 
when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  here  at 
home.  The  answer  Is  very  clear.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  do  what  Is  neces- 
sary In  the  United  States  and  also  provide 
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strong  .assistance  .-.broad.  You  may  h.ive 
seen  Secretary  McN..mara  on  television  re- 
cently before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  when  thl.s  question  was  put  to 
him.  He  replica  that  as  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
inadequate  budget  provided  for  the  schools 
there.  But,  he  said,  this  is  not  a  question 
of  limited  re.sources,  it  is  a  questl'>n  of  will. 
We  are  an  affluent  nation  that  could  e.islly 
put  more  resources  Into  our  own  edu.  ation.oJ 
system.  It  is  not  money  we  lack,  hut  deter- 
mination. 

Secretary  McNamara's  \  iew   is  c;e:.rlv  the 
correct  one.     Our  c>x>nomic  n.ssi.stance'  pro- 
grams t'XJ.iy  are  costing  less  than  I  per  cent 
of  our  n.uional  output  and  le.<is   thin  5  per 
cent  of  our  nation.il  budget.     They  are  not 
standing  in  the  w.iy  of  putting  more  money 
Into    the    Great    Society    programs    here    at 
home.     We   have   the  resources   to   do   both 
what    is     essentliU    to    security    and    peace 
abroad,  and  to  do  what  is  essential  f:>r  prog- 
ress and  welfare  here  in  the  United  States. 
But   there  is  still  one  final  point.     As  we 
seo'i  to   coptlrbute   to   economic   i-.nd   s.x:ial 
change  in   the  developing  countrie.<5.  we  are 
finding  more  and  more  that  It  is  a  process  in 
which  we  have  much  to  learn  as  well  as  much 
to   give.     The   Ainericrui    young   people   who 
have    been    abroad    under    the    Peace    Corps 
have  r<jine  home  with  a  new  perspective  on 
how   to  bring  alK>ut   ch:inge  In   the   United 
State.<!.  and  they  are  active  by  the  do^en  in 
the  poverty  program,   in   efforts  to  improve 
education  in  slum  areas,  and  In  many  com- 
munity dc\elopment  activities  in  our  tov.Tis 
and  cities.     The  sf.me   thing  Is  true  of  the 
Americans  who  work  for  A.I.D.     When   one 
gets  in  the  h.-.bit  of  .asking  how  should  this 
society  in  which  I  am  living  be  changed  for 
the  better— and  this  is  the  question  "that  Is 
asked  e\ery  day  by  our  A.I.D.  missions  in  all 
the  countries  wh^re  they  work — one  docs  not 
forget  that  question  when  he  returns  to  the 
U.S.    The  question  is  equally  relevant  m  our 
society,  and  some  of  the  methods  we  have 
developed    to    bring    about    change    in    Cal- 
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cutta  or  Monrovia  are  likely  to  have  appllca 
tion  In  Cleveland  or  San  Diego. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  urge  those  of 
you  who  are  graduating  from  Tuskegee  today 
to  consider  seriously  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing, at  some  stage  in  your  careers.  In  one 
p.ort  or  another  of  our  foreign  assistance  ac- 
tivities. Tliose  of  us  In  the  field  now  are 
convinced  there  Is  no  more  challenging  or 
satisfying  work  to  be  found.  And  Tuskegee. 
with  Its  gerat  tradition  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  the  United  States,  has  a  tre- 
mendous amount  to  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  international  community  of 
progress  and  freedom. 


Politici  in  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  longer 
the  Pi-esident's  war  on  poverty  program 
operates,  the  more  cases  of  mismanage- 
ment and  political  patronage  are  un- 
covered. 

Another  in  a  Ion,?  series  of  such  inci- 
dents has  been  brought  to  light  by 
Richard  Stames,  Scripps-Howard  stafif 
writer,  which  appeared  in  the  June  29. 
1966,  edition  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  Titled  "Politics  In  Poverty:  The 
Letcher  County  Ti-agedy,"  It  reveals  a 


depressing  practice  of  manipulAting  the 
underpi-ivileged  to  gain  votes. 

Seldom  in  the  Nation's  history  has  a 
Federal  progi'am  failed  so  many  in  so 
short  a  time.  - 

I  a-sk  my  colleagues  to  read  tills  article 
carefully,  for  It  is  one  of  the  most  callous 
cases  of  political  manipulation  that  has 
come  to  my  attention. 

With  Con.LTessman  Chari-es  E.  Ctoon- 
ELL.  of  New  Yoik,  I  have  inlioduced  legis- 
lation to  Etait  an  opportunity  crusade  as 
a  substitute  lor  the  lagging  war  on  pov- 
erty. I  believe  tWs  legislation  vdU  truly 
help  the  underj^rivileged  and  eliminate 
flagrant  instances  of  political  patronage, 
such  as  the  example  outUned  in  the 
article  to  follow: 

iW.ashinpton  (DC.)  Daliv  News, 
June  29,  19C6| 
Politics  in   PovERrY— The  Lftcher  Covnit 
Traced  T 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 
WmrESBURG,   Kt.,   June   29.— The   War  on 
Poverty  in  this  starved  Appalachian  commu- 
nity is  a  story  of   cynical  politlcs-as-usual 
and  callous  Indifference  to  the  disinherited 
Americans  who  cling  to  these  beautiful,  sav- 
agely inhospitable  mountains. 

Tlie  Letcher  County  courthouse  machine 
an  interlocking  feud.al  directorship  as  ser- 
pentine as  anything  ever  put  together  by  the 
Medici,  rules  the  War  on  Poverty,  Just  as  It 
does  every  other  enterprise  la  Letcher 
County. 

Federi.l  war-on-povcrty  funds  are  routinely 
used  as  political  patronage. 

Jobless  fathers  in  the  Work  Experience 
Program  (which,  nationally,  is  a  $59.5  mil- 
lion skirmish  in  the  poverty  war)  customar- 
ily obtain  their  Jobs  through  political  pa- 
tronage. They  keep  the  Jobs  by  heeding  the 
Iron  discipline  of  the  Democratic  courthouse 
gang,  and  often  lose  them  when  they  stray 
from  the  rigidly  defined  path  of  political 
orthodoxy. 

"they  let  you  know" 
Hapless,  helpless  men  who  are  trapped  In 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  Great  Society  live 
In  a  twilight  world  of  despair,  fear  and  eroded 
self-respect.  Some  have  been  lectured  on 
the  wisdom  of  changing  their  political  regis- 
tration, others  have  been  told  how  to  vote  — 
"Hell,  mister,  they  even  let  you  know  what 
store  you  got  to  trade  In." 

Losing  a  Job  in  the  Jobless-Fathers  Pro- 
gram (called,  with  a  species  of  wry  moun- 
tain humor,  the  "Happy  Pappvs")  is  a  dis- 
aster of  a  magnitude  that  the  outlander  finds 
difficult  to  comprehend.  In  addition  to  los- 
ing his  job.  the  victim  also  loses  (for  a  min- 
imum of  90  days)  his  right  to  participate  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  which  is  a  Fed- 
erally financed  welfare  measure  administered 
by  state  welfare  departments.  In  these 
mountains,  dismissal  from  the  "Happy 
Pappys"  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  catastrophe. 
What  it  means  can  best  be  described  in  the 
words  of  a   toilworn  man   who   was  fired. 

"They  tell  you  I  was  fired  because  I  refused 
to  attend  adtilt  education  classes,"  said  the 
b.-xjkrn-down  former  miner  who  is  48  and 
looks  60.  "but  that  Just  Isn't  the  truth.  The 
truth  Is  I  was  fired  because  I  was  a  Republi- 
can. T^ey  told  me  I'd  be  fired  if  I  didnt 
ch.mge  my  registration,  and  I  was." 

MATTER    OF  UNDERSTANTDING 


The  man  is  squatting  on  a  scrabbed  gully 
f.ar  up  a  mountain  hollow  as  he  talk*.  Pa- 
tiently he  shifts  his  position  so  that  a  mule 
whose  halter  he  is  holding  can  reach  a 
clump  of  green;  it  is  the  understanding  act 
of  a  man  to  whom  the  Imperatives  of  an 
empty  belly  are  terribly  real. 

"Whafll  we  do?  Well  Buddy,  we've  made 
It  this  far  and  I  guess  we  can  find  some  way 
of  toughing  it  the  rest  of  the  way.    I  cut 


a  mine  timber  for  one  of  the  truck  mines 
every  once  In  a  while,  and  ...  he  noda  a 
sweat-stained  straw  hat  toward  the  mule 
■  .  .  "We  get  a  little  work  plowing.  And 
I  guess  we  can  eat  acorns  If  we  have  to.  I 
Jiated  to  lose  the  Job  and  e6i)eclal]y  the  food 
stj^mps.  but  I  still  think  in  this  country  a 
man  ought  to  be  able  to  vote  for  who  he 
wants."   •    •    • 

Regulations  governing  Jobleee  fathers, 
food  st,>unps  and  the  mjTiad  other  relief 
programs  that  are  the  economic  mainstay  of 
eastern  Kentucky  are  complex,  arcane, 
seldom  available  for  public  scrutiny.  They 
offer  the  hard-nosed  county  political  ma- 
chine ample  opportunity  to  whip  the  recal- 
citrant poor  into  line. 

"It  Is  a  fact."  the  mule  m.-in  said,  "I  didn't 
get  to  the  adult  e<Uicatlon  claries  regularly. 
But  I  had  no  way  of  gettiiig  there  half  the 
time.  It's  eight  miles,  and  vou've  seen  your- 
self how  difficult  it  is  to  get  up  and  down 
this  holler — <nen  in  daylight." 

Not  all  are  so  meekly  reconciled  to  being 
cashiered  from  the  War  on  Poverty.  One. 
dismissed  from  the  Happy  Pappvs  a  month 
ago  lE  prof.'.nely  ancry  as  he  seats  a  visitor 
in  a  herniated  front  porch  rocker.     He  said: 

THE  WHYS 

"I'm  a  rfchncred  Republican,  and  I  don't 
give  a  damn  who  in  this  state  or  county 
knows  It.  Before  I  w.as  thrown  oU  the  Job 
I  was  in  a  Joble.^s-Fathcrs  gang  that  worked 
on  the  state  highways.  I  have  heard  a 
county  road  supcrviror  stand  up  In  front 
of  us  in  the  Highway  Department  garage 
and  rcAd  lus  a  letter  telling  us  to  vote  for 
.Tiidge  James  Caudill.  County  Clerk  Charlie 
Wright  and  State  Rep.  Bill  Jordan." 

(Judge  Caudill  Is  the  chief  county  execu- 
tive; the  others  are  two  of  his  principal 
equerries,  i 

"We  were  told,"  continued  the  Republican- 
and-proud-of-it,  "that  if  we  didn't  vote  right 
we'd  be  out  of  our  Jobs." 

He  grins  proudly  as  a  fair-haired  child 
clambers  into  his  lap.  "They  claim  the  rea- 
son I  was  fired  was  that  I  re'fused  to  take  a 
Job  that  was  o.Tered  to  me.  Tain't  true. 
I  w.as  offered  this  Job  in  a  foundry  In  Indiana. 
at  »3  an  hoiu-.  I  borrowed  the  money  from 
a  neighbor  to  get  up  there,  and  when  I  re- 
port-xl  for  work  they  told  me  the  Job  only 
paid  $1.80.  I  Just  couldn't  keep  a  family 
down  here  and  myself  up  there  on  that  kind 
of  money,  so  I  came  back  home." 

At  the  head  of  another  hollow,  the  head 
of  a  young  family  says: 

"The  real  reason  I  was  fired  from  the 
Happy  Pappys  is  that  I  spoke  out  against 
some  of  the  things  we  had  to  do. 

"They  treated  us  like  convicts,  I  worked— 
all  of  the  men  have  worked — on  Jobs  on 
private  property.  Working  on  state  hlghwavs 
IS  one  thing,  but  building  a  driveway  next  to 
a  new  brick  house  that's  owned  by  a  truck 
mine  operator  is  something  else  again.  Tes. 
I  spoke  out  against  it.  and  I  was  flred  and  I 
li«sl  my  food  stamps  No.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  well  m:ake  out.  I'm  still  trying  to 
get  .  .  ." 

.      rcinst.ited,  ■  a  once  pretty  wife  sup- 
plies. 

TO    THE    MINES 

"Yes.  reinstated,  but  I  don't  knoW  If  in 
make  it.  When  you've  got  no  education  you 
don't  stand  much  chance.  People  with  the 
education  c^n  blow  you  right  off  the  map. 
No.  Buddy.  I  dont  want  to  go  back  Into  the 
mines  if  I  can  help  it.  I  was  eight  years  in 
the  mines.     I  don't  want  to  go  back." 

That  same  refrain  Is  heard  time  after  time. 
A  -species  of  boomlet  Is  going  on  In  the  bitu- 
minous coal  Industry,  and  Jobs  are  to  be  had. 
But  Jobs  are  In  truck  minee  (contemptuously 
called  "dogholes"  here  In  the  coal  country) 
and  It  would  de  difficult  to  find  more  danger- 
ous work  this  side  of  Viet  Nam. 

"The  big  rail  mines  are  mechanized  and 
safe."  one  local  authority  explained   "but  the 
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dogholes  are  not  subject  to  niiy  effective 
safety  regulation.  Veiuilation  Is  poor  or  ab- 
sent entirely.  Seams  are  narrow  and 
cramped.  Often  the  men  do  what  they  caJl 
'pillaring  out'  a  mine  that  has  already  yielded 
all  the  coal  that  can  be  safely  extracted.  But 
huge  piers  of  pure  coal  have  been  left  In  place 
to  support  the  overburden  (that  Is,  the 
mountain  under  which  the  coal  Ls  found) 
and  these  pillars  are  tempting. 

"U  U  quick  and  easy — and  profitable — • 
mining  as  long  as  the  roof  doeen't  cave  In. 
But  U  Is  terribly  dangerous,  and  these  men 
klK>w  It.  Even  If  they  escape  being  smashed 
up.  after  a  few  years  something  like  battle 
fatigue  sets  In.  They  Just  plain  get  scared 
to  go  back  to  the  dogholes." 

Coal  mining  Is  the  only  industry  (other 
than  welfare)  In  Letcher  County.  It  is  In- 
extricably mixed  up  with  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. Coal  operators  are  beginning  to  com- 
plain that  poverty-war  programs  are  en- 
couraging men  to  stay  out  of  the  mines. 
And  the  director  of  the  Letcher  County  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  sadly  concedes  that 
some  of  the  complaints  lodged  against  men 
In  the  JobleoB-Pathers  program  have  origi- 
nated with  truck-mine  entrepreneurs  eager 
to  man  their  dangerous  pits  at  the  prevail- 
ing wage  of  $12  a  day. 


Tbe  Most  Reverend  Hamberto  Sousa 
Medeiros 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGIO  DE  LA  GARZA 

OF   TXXAS 

^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr,  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  recently  to  attend  in  Fall 
River,  Mass..  the  consecration  of  the 
Most  Reverend  Humberto  Sousa  Medei- 
ros as  bishop.  On  this  occasion  the  Rev- 
erend John  Paul  Drlscoll  delivered  an 
eloquent  sermon  on  what  makes  a  bishop, 
In  the  course  of  which  he  presented  a 
moving  portrait  of  Bishop  Medeiros  as 
"a  man  with  the  heart  of  a  j>astor."  To- 
day the  Most  Reverend  Medeiros  will  be 
installed  as  Bishop  of  Brownsville,  Tex., 
the  district  I  represent  in  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Insert  this  sermon  In  the  Record 
as  a  tribute  to  both  Bishop  Medeiros  and 
Reverend  Drlscoll: 

"I  am  the  good  shephered." 

Tour  Excellencies,  Most  Reverend  Fathers 
In  God.  My  dear  brothers  and  sisters  In  the 
Lord. 

We  all  know  how  the  needs  of  the  people 
have  forced  a  bishop  to  fill  many  roles:  ad- 
mlnisrtrator,  money-raiser,  builder,  arbiter. 
dlsclpUnsirlan.  Yet  the  bishops  themselves. 
gathered  together  In  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  testify  to  their  awareness  of  their 
true  role  in  the.  Church.  And  bo  we  find 
them  telling  us  m  their  Constitution  on  the 
Church:  "As  vicars  and  ambassadors  of 
Christ,  bishops  govern  the  particular  church 
entrusted  to  them  by  their  counsel,  exhorta- 
tions, and  example,  as  well,  indeed,  as  by 
their  authority  and  sacred  power,  which  they 
use  only  for  Ute  edification  of  their  flock  In 
truth  and  holiness,  remembering  that  he  who 
U  greater  thould  become  as  the  lesser,  and 
he  who  U  the  more  distinguished,  as  the 
nemnt." 

To  put  It  briefly,  the  bishop  is  above  ail 
else  the  pastor.  He  Is  the  shepherd  at  the 
flock,  the  father  of  the  family  of  God,  the 


apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  visible  embodi- 
ment of  the  hc.i.veiily  High  Priest. 

The  constant  guldeboolc  of  every  bishop 
Is  and  should  be  St  Paul's  epistles  to  Tim- 
othy and  Titus.  And  what  do  we  And  there? 
Tilsit  a  bishop  slaoiild  give  his  days  and 
nl^thts  In  crushing  financial  worries?  No. 
although  fin.\nclal  worries  he  must  bear. 
That  a  bishop  spend  long  hours  In  meetings, 
committees,  org.inlzntlons?  No.  although 
these  will  cl.imuir  for  his  attention.  That  a 
bishop  be  Immersed  in  building.  In  a  thou- 
Siind  ad.nitnlstrative  details?  No,  although 
all  these  will  cry  rut  for  his  time  :ind  efforts. 

What  do  we  find?  "Be  an  example  to  the 
faithful  !n  speech.  In  conduct.  In  charity,  In 
faith,  in  ch.-istlty.  Until  I  come  be  diligent 
In  reading.  In  exhortation  and  in  teach- 
ins  .  .  .  Meditate  on  these  things,  give  your- 
self entirely  to  them  that  your  progress  may 
be  manifest  to  all.  Take  heed  to  yourself 
and  your  teaching,  be  earnest  in  them.  For 
in  so  doing  you  will  save  yourself  and  those 
who  he.v  you." 

And  again:  "But  you.  O  man  of  God  .  . 
pursue  Justice,  godliness,  faith,  charity,  pa- 
tience, mildness.  Fight  the  good  fight  of  the 
faith,  lay  hold  on  the  life  eternal." 

And  finally,  and  especi.illy:  "I  charge  you 
In  the  sight  of  Gi.xl  and  Christ  Je3as,  who 
will  Judge  the  living  and  the  dead  by  his 
coming  and  by  his  kingdom,  preach  the 
word,  be  urgent  in  season,  out  of  sea-son; 
reprove,  entreat,  rebuke  with  all  patience 
and  teaching  .  .  .  work  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  fuiflll  your  m.inisrry." 

From  th:s  we  see  that  the  bishop  is  called 
on  to  be  the  pa.^tor  of  the  diocese  committed 
to  his  care:  an'l.  even  more,  that  he  fuiflll 
his  ministry  not  alone  by  wh.it  he  dr">e3  but 
ab.ov«  all  by  what  he  Is.  Only  the  m:in  with 
the  he.\rt  of  a  p;i£t<-ir  c.\n  do  the  worl;  of  a 
pastor.  The  Gospel  can  be  effectively  pro- 
claimed by  word  of  month  only  if  it  first  pro- 
Claimed  by  the  life  of  the  pre.icher. 

What  is  It  that  makes  a  bl-^hop?  It  is 
not  alone  the  power  of  orrtainlng  or  con- 
firming or  consecrating.  Still  Ie.s.s  is  it  any 
dignity  of  prelacy  or  lordship.  Ordaining, 
confirming,  consecrating,  presiding — all  these 
only  serve  the  main  function  of  the  bishop. 
He  Is  consecrated  to  do  what  he  cannot  do 
effectively  without  these  powers.  He  is  con- 
secrated to  shepherd  the  Churcii  of  God,  to 
be  the  father  of  the  diocese,  the  people,  the 
flock  entrusted  to  him. 

Father  Is  the  oldest  and  grpatest  of  the 
bishop's  titles.  He  Is  the  father  In  spiritual 
things,  the  father  who  provides  spiritual 
notirlshment  for  his  people,  the  father  who 
preaches  and  teache.s.  The  prcarhing  of  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  fLrst  of  his  duties  because 
It  is  the  chief  way  that  he  exercljes  his  pas- 
toral office.  He  is  the  father  vh'^  coun.=els 
and  guides.  Biit  above  nil  else,  he  is  the 
lather  who  meditates  and  prays. 

Long  ago  St.  Gregory  the  Greet  Laid  down 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  pjistoral 
office:  the  pastor  of  souls  must  be  first  of  all 
a  contemplative  The  Law  of  God  must  be 
In  his  heart  before  it  can  find  a  ready  utter- 
ance upon  his  lips. 

It  is  clear  from  the  con.^ecration  rite  that 
the  biihop  is  exitected  to  be  a  saint.  Scholar 
he  may  and  sho\ild  be.  theologian  too.  He 
may  have  ^reat  gifts  of  nafu-e  and  Industry 
and  experience.  None  Is  to  be  despised. 
But  none  can  substitute  for  the  one  thing 
necessary — holiness,  sanctity,  dedication  to 
God's  service. 

Because  he  Is  the  father  who  meditates  and 
prays,  the  bishop  Is  therefore  the  father  who 
rules  and  governs  and  who  reproves  and 
corrects  when  necessary,  Patherliness  comes 
first.  Everything  else  that  a  bishop  Is  and 
does  flows  from  this.  Because  he  Is  the 
spiritual  father,  the  good  shepherd,  he 
must  have  power  to  ordain  and  confirm 
sind  consecrate,  authority  to  preach  and 
teach,  the  right  to  govern  and  decide  and  be 


obeyed.     These  mr.kc  his  fatherlincss  cpcra- 
live  and  eJlective.  i 

Christi.Tn  t  adition  as  expraescd  in  the 
rite  of  cor.'-ecration  has  alwkys  affirmed 
that  the  bishops  are  primarily  the  succes- 
sors of  the  .-.pctlr.;  and  continue  their  work 
which  i<;  to  ^;ovprn  the  Church  and  feed  the 
flock  "for  the  bvulding  up  of  the  b<xiy  of 
Chrlrt."  Con'-ecrati'-.n  Is  not  simply  the 
transmission  of  Juridical  and  litur'7ic.Tl 
powers.  Through  the  laying  on  of  hands  of 
other  bish.ops,  th.einsches  successors  of  the 
ajjostles.  the  new  bishop  is  chosen  by  Clirlst. 
sanctified  by  Him.  given  the  Holy  Spirit, 
transformed  in  s.iul  into  an  apostle,  given  the 
ditTcrent  and  hi;7her  role  of  father,  shepherd, 
teacher  and  rruide. 

The  gr;:ce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  this  day 
so  tr.nsfornied  Bishop  Medeiros'  soul. 
Through  the  sacr.iment  of  con.'ccr.ilion  the 
S;)irit  has  made  him  father  of  the  Uioccse 
of  Biowr.sville,  its  first  witness,  its  repre- 
sentative Christian,  source  and  strength  Of 
Its  sacramental  life,  font  of  Its  religion  and 
witnessing.  "You  shall  receive  power  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  comes  upon  you,  and  you 
.■^.hiill  be  witnesses  for  me  in  Jerusalem  and 
In  all  Judea  and  Samaria  and  even  to  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth,"  Bishop  Medeiros' 
witness  is  to  show  by  word  and  example  what 
It  is  and  means  to  be  a  Christian  today.  He 
can  say — he  must  be  able  to  say  to  the 
Hock — "Be  imitators  of  me  as  I  am  of  Christ." 

The  great  pattern  of  the  bishop's  office  Is 
not  the  feudal  lord  nor  the  modern  execu- 
tive but  the  Good  Shepherd  who  has  taught 
forever  by  word  and  act  the  meaning  of  that 
name:  "The  good  shepherd  lays  down  his 
life  for  his  sheep."  And  again:  "The  Son  of 
Man  has  not  come  to  be  served  but  to  serve, 
and  to  give  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many." 
This  service  St.  Peter  has  described:  "Tend 
the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  govern- 
ing not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  accord- 
ing to  God;  nor  yet  for  the  sake  of  base  gain, 
but  eagerly;  not  yet  as  lording  It  over  your 
charges,  but  becoming  from  tJie  heart  a  pat- 
tern to  the  flock."  It  is  the  scrvlc-e  of  the 
suffering  servant  of  God,  service  In  tlie  full 
likeness  of  Christ,  service  of  the  cross:  "And 
I.  If  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  things  to  myself." 

We  have  heard  the  Holy  Father  call  him- 
self— Paul.  Bishop.  Servant  of  the  Servants 
of  God.  If  this  must  be  said  of  the  I*ope,  It 
must  be  said  of  every  bishop,  must  be  the 
formula  that  best  describes  what  a  bishop  is. 
It  not  only  defines  his  role,  It  serves  as  the 
abiding  guide  of  the  relationship  with  hts 
flock. 

Today  with  fondness  and  love.  In  unre- 
strained Joy,  do  we  see  in  the  holy,  humble, 
brilll.ant.  gentle  person  of  Bishop  Medeiros 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  father  of  the 
flock,  a  good  shepherd,  a  servant  of  God 
and   men. 

As  a  young  man  of  fifteen.  Bishop 
Medeiros,  with  his  saintly  mother  and  his 
loving  sister  and  brothers,  Natalia,  Lionel 
and  Manuel,  followed  his  father  to  this  city 
from  his  native  village  of  Arrifes  on  the 
Island  of  Sao  Miguel,  Azores.  Often  have 
we  he.ird  him  say,  I  am  a  farmer's  son.  His 
father,  a  Portuguese  farmer,  had  all  the 
sunpliclty  and  sturdy  faith  of  this  dedicated 
people.  Living  close  to  the  sea,  taking  a 
livelihood  from  the  land,  they  hold  as  a 
proud  heritage  their  nearness  to  God  and  ut- 
ter dependence  uporuHim.  How  fitting  that 
God  has  chosen  a  Armcr's  son  to  tend  His 
vineyard.  For  ever^bishop  Is  a  fountain  of 
living  wat«r  springing  up  to  eternal  life,  a 
fountain  of  life  and  holiness  causing  the 
desert  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  watering 
the  fields  and  making  them  white  for  the 
harvest. 

It  is  said  of  a  king  of  Prance  that  on  be- 
ing praised  for  his  handsome  appearance  he 
would  5.iy,  Tliank  you.  I  look  like  my  mother. 
We    knew    Bishop    Medeiros    mother    as    a 
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woman  of  simplicity  and  graclonsness  and 
sacrifice,  of  true  piety,  yes,  sanctity.  To  her 
God  was  like  the  air  around  her  and  she 
lived  in  His  love.  She  could  be  no  other  to 
have  given  God  such  a  son.  She  spoke  little 
English  and  yet  none  was  really  needed: 
she  spoke  the  language  of  coiirtesy  and  holi- 
ness, readily  felt  and  understood  by  all. 
All  who  know  Bishop  Medeiros,  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic,  testify  to  this  love  of  God  and 
men  in  him.  And  to  this  he  would  only  say, 
I  look  like  my  mother. 

We  are  all  aware  of  his  brilliance  In  the 
ciiissics.  philosophy,  theology  and  scripture. 
Having  an  almost  pentecoetal  gift  of  tongues, 
he  speaks  Portuguese,  English,  Spanish, 
French,  Italian.  German,  Latin,  and  delights 
to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Yet  he  is 
singularly  unimpressed,  almost  unaware,  of 
his  accomplishments.  Going  to  take  oral 
exams  for  his  doctorate  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity he  asked  a  priest  friend  to  pray  for 
him.  The  friend  replied  that  he  would 
rather  pray  for  the  poor  professors  who  had 
to  give  him  the  exams— they  would  need  it 
more. 

A  man  with  the  heart  of  a  pastor,  he  was 
truly  pleased  when  some  young  men  of  his 
beloved  St.  Michael's  Parish  came  one  day 
with  a  basketball  trying  to  repay  his  kind- 
ness by  having  him  shoot  baskets  with  them. 
With  his  delightful  sense  ot  humor  he  said. 
And  I  got  some  in,  too.    Well,  a  few. 

A  theological  exi>ert  at  the  Council  he  was 
sought  out  and  respected  by  bishops  and 
theologians.  Yet  he  recalls  how  during  the 
depression  he  swept  floors  In  a  mill  for  six- 
ty-two cents  a  day.  Without  embarrassment 
he  says.  We  were  poor. 

He  is  a  trained  artist  and  loves  music  and 
literature.  Yet  he  loves  more  the  poor  soul 
overcome  by  life  and  frailty  and  sleeping  on 
the  railroad  tracks  near  his  rectory,  and  he 
reaches  out  to  this  brother  in  Christ,  gives 
him  of  his  own  meager  funds,  even  his 
clothes,  and  then  grieves,  because  having 
done  all  he  could  he  would  yet  do  more. 

In  the  twenty  years  of  his  priesthood,  in 
parish  work,  in  chancery  work  for  his  beloved 
Bishop  Connolly,  always  he  has  been  the 
man  of  prayer,  the  father,  the  pastor,  the 
good  shepherd,  one  seeking  to  serve.  Now 
by  sacramental  consecration  he  has  been 
chosen  by  Ohrlst,  sanctlfled  by  Him,  given 
the  Holy  Spirit,  made  an  apoetle  to  glorify 
the  Father  on  earth  and  to  save  men,  "for 
the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  which 
Is  the  Church.  With  Mary,  Mother  of  Christ, 
Mother  of  the  Church,  he  cries  out:  "My 
soiU  magnifies  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  re- 
joices In  God  my  Saviour;  Because  he  has 
regarded  the  lowliness  of  his  servant;  be- 
cause he  who  Is  mighty  has  done  great  things 
for  me  and  holy  Is  his  name." 

Through  Bishop  Medeiros,  Lord,  we  pray, 
may  "Thy  kingdom  come,"' 
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Taking  His  Rite  for  Granted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  distinguished  constituents.  Judge 
J.  Braxton  Craven,  Jr..  has  recently 
been  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  U.S, 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit, 
Judge  Craven  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  U,S,  district  judge  for  the  west- 
em  district  of  North  Carolina  for  ap- 


proximately 5  years.  His  service  there 
has  been  of  the  highest  order  and  fully 
merits  his  selection  for  the  higher  court. 
The  News-Herald,  an  outstanding  daily 
newspaper  in  Morgantown,  N.C.,  Judge 
Craven's  hometown,  has  properly  taken 
note  of  this  high  honor  to  their  com- 
munity and  fellow  citizen.  The  editorial 
appeared  In  the  News -Herald  on  June 
17,  1966. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  editorial  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  today: 

T.^KiNG  His  Ri.se  for  Granted 
Appointment  of  Judge  J.  Braxton  Craven 
Jr.  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  was  accepted  by  fellow  Mor- 
gantonl.-vns  In  an  extraordinarily  matter-of- 
fact  way. 

News  of  his  appointment  by  the  President 
generated  a  wave  of  approval  locally,  but 
somehow  It  didn't  seem  to  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. That  might  be  explained  in  part  by 
the  prior  knowledge  that  his  selection  had 
been  strongly  recommended,  and  he  had  the 
endorsement  of  the  state's  two  Senators. 

The  calmness  with  which  his  appointment 
was  accepted,  when  It  became  official,  appears 
due  primarily  to  the  high  regard  that  his 
home  town  has  for  the  Judge.  It's  aa  if  his 
step  up  In  the  Federal  Judicial  system  were 
regarded  by  local  friends  as  an  expected 
development  in  his  career,  like  day  following 
night. 

Those  who  liave  followed  his  career  have 
tended  to  classify  him  as  a  "natural  bom 
Judge" — a  keen  student  of  the  law  as  a  liv- 
ing organism.  He  demonstrated  a  Judicial 
temperament  as  a  Superior  Court  Judge,  and 
he  carried  the  same  qualities  to  the  Federal 
bench  when  he  was  appointed  U.S.  District 
Judge  for  the  Western  District  of  North 
Carolina  five  years  ago. 

That  wae  his  "big  Jump" — moving  up  from 
a  state  to  a  federal  Judgeship.  He  con- 
tinued to  mature  and  flower  after  what  his 
friends  considered  his  giant  stride. 

In  that  appraisal  of  his  climb  up  the 
Judicial  ladder,  his  latest  step-up  seems 
smaller  by  comparison  than  the  earlier  ad- 
vancement. Admittedly  a  seat  on  a  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  is  more  prestigious  than  a 
district  Judgeship.  And  Judge  Craven  U 
probably  the  only  Burke  Coxinty  man  to 
reach  so  high  a  place  in  the  Federal  courts, 
certainly  since  the  pre-Clvll  War  era.  In  that 
level  of  the  Judicial  hierarchy,  he  has  reached 
the  position  filled  with  great  distinction  by 
such  legal  greats  as  North  Carolina's  John  J. 
Parker  and  New  York's  Learned  Hand. 

His  attainment  of  such  an  exalted  position 
in  the  U.S.  legal  system  makes  it  surprising 
that  his  latest  appointment  created  no  more 
than  a  ripple  In  his  home  town.  The  reason 
lies  In  the  man  himself.  He  was  "Brack" 
Craven  as  a  young  lawyer  Just  beginning 
practice,  and  Morgantonlans  tagged  him  as 
a  good  one  and  a  man  capable  of  going  places 
He  proved  them  right  with  his  record  In  the 
Superior  Courts  and  right  again  aa  a  U  S. 
District  Judge.  All  the  while,  he  remained 
"Brack"  Craven,  good  friend,  neighbor  and 
fellow  Morgantonlan. 

With  each  advancement  In  a  field  In  which 
he  Is  eminently  qualified,  there  were  those 
who,  although  unversed  In  the  ways  of  the 
law,  said  approvingly.  "It  couldn't  happen  to 
a  nicer  fellow." 

Then  when  he  was  recommended  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  local  attitude  was  that 
he  has  all  the  quallflcatlona  and  would  do 
well  on  this  loftier  bench. 

When  the  appointment  was  announced  at 
the  White  House,  there  wu  local  approv»l 
but  no  flurry  of  excitement,  no  oh's  and  »h"s. 
It  was  all  matter-of-fact.  It  wm  not  m  If 
lightning  had  cocne  down  from  Mount 
Olymptjs  to  strike  our  fellow  townsman.  It 
was   more   an   attitude  that  the  Preeldent 


simply  had  the  wisdom  to  recognUse  what 
home  town  folks  had  known  all  the  time — 
that  Judge  "Brack"  Craven  Is  an  extraor- 
dinary man  who  wUl  adorn  any  bench. 
There's  no  reason  to  get  all  worked  up  over 
the  obvious. 

Some  day  Morgantonlans  will  begin  to 
realize  that  their  widespread  and  almost  In- 
stinctive approval  of  "Brack"  Craven  as  a 
man  doesnt  make  him  a  good  Judge.  Nor 
does  it  make  his  rise  In  the  Judiciary  auto- 
matic, something  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
When  It  begins  to  dawn  on  the  community 
how  high  he  has  risen  and  what  honor  he 
has  brought  to  hijjiself  and  to  Morganton. 
there  will  come  enthusiasm  and  approbation 
in  a  new  dmiension. 


Sierra  Club's  Tax  Exemption 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  excellent  article  which 
appeared  in  the  June  22  edition  of  the 
Fail-field,  Iowa  Ledger.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  editor 
for  his  excellent  analysis  of  this  situa- 
tion. I  have  on  several  occasions  ex- 
pressed my  views  on  the  ruling  of  the  IRS 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  sup- 
port on  this  matter  of  such  a  fine  news- 
paper: 

Is  Internal  Revenue  Being  Used  To  Punish 
Administration  Critics 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service's  threat  to 
revoke  the  Sierra  Club's  tajt-exempt  stattis 
arouses  a  Uvely  suspicion  that  this  Is  a  use 
of  federal  power  to  punish  critics  of  an  ad- 
ministration proposal.  This  highly  re- 
spected conservation  group  has  led  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan  to  build  two  more  Grand 
Canyon  dams.  The  sudden  IRS  crackdown 
leaves  a  bad  taste  In  the  mouth. 

This  Is  especlairy  bo  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  been 
slow  to  upset  the  *ax-exemptlon  applecart 
for  numerous  groups  with  a  dubious  claim  to 
the  privilege.  These  Include  some  notorious 
right-wing  organizations  that  purport  to  be 
religious  or  educational  In  natxire. 

This  makes  highly  suspicious  the  Revenue 
Services  reaction  to  a  Sierra  Club  newspaper 
advertisement  calling  on  the  public  to  op- 
pose the  bill.  The  day  after  the  ad  was  pub- 
lished, a  federal  marshal  appeared  at  the 
groups  headquarters  with  a  message  from 
the  IRS.  TTie  gist  of  It  was  that  the  ad  may 
have  violated  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  and  that  the  club's  activities  would 
be  Investigated. 

There  was  more  to  It  than  that.  For  the 
first  time,  the  IRS  made  such  a  warning 
retroactive;  that  Is,  it  intimated  that  U  a 
violation  was  found,  allowonce  of  tax  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  from  1954  on  might 
be  rescinded. 

The  Sierra  Club's  ad  may  In  fact  have  vio- 
lated the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  If  so.  the 
Sierra  Club  should  be  treated  as  the  gov- 
ernment treate  other  violate*^.  The  present 
question  U  whether,  since  the  IRS  has  been 
lethargic  about  withdrawing  the  tax  exemp- 
Oon  of  other  violators  over  the  years,  the 
Sierra  Club  Is  being  punished  by  a  coercive 
exercise  of  the  federal  government's  power. 
It  looks  very  much  as  though  that  might  be 
the  case. 
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Another  Milestone:  Jim  Farley  at  78 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Evening  Bulletin.  Philadelphia,  on 
Friday,  May  27,  1966,  with  reference  to 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  E.xpori 
Corp.: 

Another  Milestone:  Jim  F.*p.:.ey  at  78 — 

WOKLO  Is  Still  Wondertlt. 

(By  Ernest  Cuneoi 

New  York. — Big  Jim  Farley  Is  78  years  o'.ci 
next  Monday.  He  will  celebrate  It  with  his 
usual  78-hour  work  week.  Since  his  la.=t 
birthday,  he  has  attended  125  dinners  and  70 
luncheons,  at  many  of  which  he  was  prin- 
cipal speaker. 

He  also  traveled  60.000  miles  by  land,  sea 
and  air,  visiting  20  countries,  including  all 
E^iropean  capitals,  all  Central  American  cap- 
itals, and  the  principal  cities  of  Mexico.  He 
reads  the  box  scores  of  every  major  leasiue 
ball  g^ame — without  glasses— as  part  of  his 
habit  of  reading  at  least  four  newspapers 
every  day.  He  Is  6  feet  3  Inches  tall,  literally 
In  the  well-known  pink,  and  his  205  pounds 
haven't  varied  In  the  last  20  years. 

He  has  a  peculiar  walk,  one  of  very  quick 
and  very  short  steps.  His  towering  figure 
seems  to  scoot  through  the  New  York  winds. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  Interrupted 
every  ten  paces  by  someone  who  wants  to 
shake  his  hand.  Perhaps  no  man  since 
Boston's  Daniel  Webster  has  so  much  re- 
ceived the  adulation  of  a  city.  New  Yorkers 
give  him  the  respect  accorded  Al  Smith  and 
the  affection  bestowed  on  Jimmy  Walker. 

SAME  ENTHTTSIASM 

There  Is  an  astonishing  simplicity  about 
this  most  sophisticated  of  men.  He  still  has 
the  wholesomenesB  of  the  lanky  country  boy 
who  played  first  base  for  the  town  team  60 
years  ago.  He  brought  thte  same  zest  to  poli- 
tics. TTie  Democratic  Party  was  his  team,  and 
be  gave  It  all  he  had. 

Prom  8  A.M.  every  morning  till  6  at  night, 
he's  In  there  pitching  for  his  current  team. 
Coca-Cola  Export.  He's  head  of  it,  but  he 
puts  on  no  airs.  He  calls  himself  a  salesman, 
and  sell  he  does.  His  otRce  is  crowded  with 
affectionate  greetings  from  Popes  to  Presi- 
dents. >ind  from  mall-carriers  to  mat.idors. 
All  look  as  pleased  as  If  they  had  Just  paused 
to  refresh. 

LOVES     PEOPLE 

The  Hudson  River  was  brimming  with  the 
melting  snows  of  the  Great  Blizzard  of  1888 
when  Jim  Parley  uttered  his  birth-cry.  As 
Damon  Runyon  would  have  said,  "It's  8  to  5 
It  was  a  shout  of  Joy  at  being  alive."  His 
enthusiasm  has  mounted  ever  since.  All  of 
humanity  la  his  team,  and  he's  glad  to  be  on 
It.  He  not  only  likes  people;  he  relishes 
them. 

Jim  Parley  was  the  second  of  five  boys. 
His  father  was  a  Hudson  River  schooner 
captain  sailing  bricks  down  to  New  York 
City.  He  prospered.  He  bought  two  small 
brickyards.  But  Just  before  Jim  was  ten, 
bis  fatber  went  out  to  harness  the  horse  to 
go  to  a  neighbor's  funeral.  The  halter  was 
long,  the  horse  frisky.  Suddenly  wheeling, 
b«  kicked  Capt.  Parley  In  the  chest.  He  died 
that  night. 

■Uen  Ooldrlck  Parley.  Jim's  mother,  woxild 
run  neither  a  schooner  nor  brickyards.    Capt. 


Farley  left  no  debts,  small  assets,  sturdy 
bodies,  an  honorable  name,  and  a  great 
mother  for  his  boys.  Jim  promised  his 
mother  he  would  never  touch  an  alcoholic 
drink,  and  he  never  h.a.s.  He  doesn't  smoke 
either.  These  were  tremendoiLs  advantages 
for  a  man  to  brmg  to  the  Uard-dealing 
games  In  the  snioke-fiUed  roonis  of  politics. 
Of  course.  J:m  Farley  doesn't  mind  if  other 
men  drink,  and  they  do.  One  senses,  how- 
ever, that  It  is  a  source  of  never-ending 
wonder  to  Jim  that  men  will  drink  whiskey, 
when  a  bottle  of  you-know-what  l.s  Immedi- 
ately at  hand.  For  the  sake  of  his  friends, 
the  company  should  put  out  a  double- 
streng'h  Farley-sized  pinch  bottle  for  men 
who  need  bracing  as  well  as  a  pause, 

TWENTY-rWO    HONORARY    DEGREES 

Farley,  a  boy  who  never  graduated  from 
high  school,  has  22  honorary  degrees.  He, 
with  President  Herbert  H<x3ver,  were  the  two 
distinguished  members  of  both  parties  ser 
lected  to  reorganize  the  U.S.  Executive  De- 
partment. 

He  has  served  on  New  York  State's  sacro- 
s.anct  B,inkine;  CommL^sion,  and  Us  Boxing 
Commission,  is  currently  on  Us  Racing  Com- 
mission. He  can  discuss  as  an  expert 
whether  foreign  trade  will  expand.  (He 
thinks  it  will  multiply.)  Or  whether  Mickey 
Mantle  is  swinging  too  hard.  (He  thinks  he 
is.) 


strongly  our  efforts  to  keep  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  Independence  of  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  alive  In  the  minds  of  the 
governments  of  the  free  world;  and  be  it 
finally 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  deepest 
thanks  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  noa-recognition  of  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  Into 
Soviet  Union. 

Racine,  Wisconsin,  June  19,  1966. 

Martin  KASP.\RAms. 
Chairman.  Lithuanian  American  Coun- 
cil, Racine  Branch. 

Mrs.  Olca  Malbe. 
Representative,  Racine  Estonian  Group. 
Aleksandrs    Reiznieks. 
Re^jrescvtatiie,  Raciiie  Latvian  Group. 


The  26th  Anniversary  of  Occupation  of 
Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or    WISCO.NSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.VTIVE.S 

Wednesday,  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
meeting  commemorating  the  26th  anni- 
versary of  the  forcible  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  States — Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania— by  the  Soviet  Union  was  held  on 
June  19  at  the  St.  Casimir's  Church  Hall, 
815  Park  Avenue.  Racine.  Wis. 

The  meetin::  was  spoasored  by  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council,  Inc., 
Racine  branch,  and  wa.s  attended  by  Ra- 
cine and  Keno.'^ha  residents  of  Estonian, 
Latvian,   and  Lithuanian   descent. 

Stanly  P.  Budrys,  secretary  of  the 
council,  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  at  the  mectinc:.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  call  their  statement  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Rlsolvtion 

Where.as  twenty  six  years  ago  Soviet  Union. 
In  violation  of  international  treaties  oc- 
cupied Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania  and 
Imposed  upon  the  population  the  ruthless 
regime  of  a  police  state;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  deportations  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  absence  of 
freedom  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
people  are  still  hopeful  of  someday  being 
allowed  to  rejoin  their  position  among  the 
free  world;  and 

Whereas  no  Just  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  In  the  world  while  these  and  other 
nations  remain  enslaved ;  Now.  therefore  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  we  are  very  grateful  for 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  In  fighting  Interna- 
tional communism,  especially  In  Southeast 
Asia;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  hereby  reaffirm  our 
Steadfast    resolve    to    continue    even    more 


Administration  Vietnam  Policy  Passes 
Ballot  Box  Test 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
mo.st  part,  Americans  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  strictly  partisan  considerations 
are  secondary  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Although  we  look  to  our  durable  two- 
party  system  and  the  workings  of  debate 
and  dissent  to  provide  alternatives,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  seek  a  common 
pround  on  international  matters,  rather 
than  reduce  them  to  political  issues. 

In  this  regard,  I  believe  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wyoming  Eagle  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

The  May  26  editorial  follows : 
A  Message 

Tlie  United  States  and  the  world  have  wit- 
nessed the  first  ballot-box  test  of  President 
Johnson's  policy  In  'Viet  Nam — and  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  came  through 
with  fiylng  colors. 

Oregon  Democrats  gave  President  John- 
son's policy  a  solid  vote  of  confidence  by 
nominating  Representative  Robert  B,  Dun- 
can as  their  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Duncan,  who  has  strongly  supported  the 
administration's  policy  In  Viet  Nam.  de- 
feated former  Federal  Power  Commisioner 
Howard  Morgan,  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
p>olicy. 

Morgan,  who  was  backed  by  Sen.  Watne 
L,  Morse,  had  attacked  the  United  States  pol- 
icy In  Southeast  Asia  as  "stupid,"  and  had 
called  for  an  end  to  U.S.  involvement  In  'Viet 
Nam. 

Morse,  who  was  elected  to  the  Senat* 
twice  as  a  Republican  before  he  was  elected 
twice  as  a  Democrat,  is  the  Democratic 
party's  most  angry  critic  of  the  Viet  Nam 
policy. 

He  strongly  supported  Morgan  In  tlie  Ore- 
gon primary  and  had  announced  he  would 
vote  for  the  Republican  candidate  In  the 
general  election  If  Duncan  were  nominated. 

But  Duncan  was  nominated. 

And  his  victory  might  well  hold  a  message 
for  the  critics  of  our  policies  In  Viet  Nam 
and  for  those  who  would  use  the  Viet  Nam 
w.ar  for  political  purposes. 

We  believe  that,  not  only  Oregon  Demo- 
crats but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
Americans  support  President  Johnson's  pol- 
icy of  "prudent  firmness  under  careful  con- 
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trol"  while  pursulnf:  a  diplomatic  search  for 
an   honorable   peace. 

Tlie  people  realize  that  the  man  with  the 
big  responsibility  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  decisions  are  his,  and 
that  he  h.a^  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
best  experts  available. 

We  believe  those  who  att<?mpt  to  use  Viet 
Nam  as  a  political  issue,  either  In  prlmarleo 
or  in  the  gener,al  election.  wiU  find  that 
America  Is  united  In  Its  effort  and  deter- 
mination in  Southea.st  Asia, 


Hawaii  VA  Head,  a  World  War  H  Com- 
bat Veteran,  Writes  Moving  Open  Let- 
ter to  His  Two  Minor  Sons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 
IN'  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  current  display  of  antidraft 
demonstrations,  I  should  like  to  share 
with  you  and  my  colleagues  a  speech 
which  serves  as  a  refreshing  antidote  to 
the  protests.  The  speech  which  was 
delivered  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is  an  un- 
usually touching  expression  of  solid,  old- 
fashioned  patriotism  which  has  char- 
acterized America's  great  history.  It 
was  delivered  by  a  modern-day  patriot 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  express  his  love 
of  country. 

He  is  Mr.  William  C.  Oshiro,  manager 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
Hawaii,  who  was  tlie  keynote  speaker  at 
a  banquet  held  by  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  in  Honolulu.  Mr.  Oshiro 
knows  what  patriotism  means.  Recip- 
ient of  a  battlefield  commission,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  famed  42d  Regimental 
Combat  Team  of  World  War  II.  Despite 
a  physical  disability  resulting  from  the 
loss  of  his  left  leg  in  combat,  he  said  in 
his  speech  that  he  would  bear  arms 
again,  if  necessary,  in  defense  of  our 
country.  The  speech  was  especially 
moving  because  it  was  presented  in  the 
form  of  an  open  letter  to  his  two  sons. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  newspaper  article  which 
quotes  the  text  of  Mr.  Oshiro's  letter. 
The  article  appeared  in  the  June  20, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin: 

Vet's  Open  Letter  to  His  Two  Sons 
A  World  War  II  combat  veteran  who  left 
part  of  his  left  leg  in  Southern  Prance  wrote 
an  unashamed  "open  letter"  to  his  two  sons 
over  the  weekend  telling  them  "I  cant  con- 
done the  actions  of  some  of  our  youth  to- 
day." 

William  C.  Oshiro,  now  manager  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  of  Hawaii,  read  his 
message — "Lend  Me  Your  Ears,  My  Sons" — 
to  the  Saturday  night  state  banquet  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  at  Hawaiian 
Village. 

Oshiro  fought  with  the  442nd  Regimental 
Combat  Team,  won  a  battlefield  commis- 
sion, and  was  wounded  by  a  German  land 
mine  in  Southern  Prance  In  December  1944. 

In  the  audience  for  Saturday  night's  key- 
note speech  which  took  the  form  of  a  "letter" 


to  his  sons  by  Oshiro.  was  another  distin- 
guished disabled  veteran  of  the  442nd.  US. 
Senator  Danhsx  K.  Inoutk. 

TEXT  OF  LETTEB 

Following  U  the  text  of  Oshiro's  letfer: 

"You  two  are  now  nine  and  five  years  old. 
You  are  not  of  draft  a^e.  nor  do  you  under- 
stand the  issues  involved  in  our  conflict  in 
Viet  Nam.  For  the  time  being  you  will  not 
be  burning  draft  card.s  nor  will  you  be  par- 
ticipating In  anti-War  demonstrations. 

"Thank  po.jcinrt,.-;.  you  are  both  too  youi-ig 
to  react  at  this  time.  You  will  one  day.  how- 
ever, grow  up  and  become  of  draft  a<?e  .and 
be  old  ciiouBii  to  take  sides  on  isue.';.  This — 
1  would  want  you  to  do! 

"As  you  gii  through  our  public  schools 
you  will  be  exposed  to  the  literature  of 
American  ideail.'-m  which  gave  me  strcnj^th 
and  coiir.iye  when  I  vent  to  school.  You 
will  find  is  very  Infrplring  to  rend  and  learn 
about  Ihe  deeds  of  our  heroes. 

■  You  will  hear  about  Nathan  Hale  and  hi.-; 
unforgettable  words — T  only  regret  that  1 
hive  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  Country.' 

'You  will  sing  p.atriotic  songs  proclaiming 
the  goodness  of  the  land  of  the  free.'  and 
■.»;weet  land  of  liberty.'  Yes.  sons,  you  will 
be  eNposed  ti  all  of  these  .American  Ideals 
which  should  help  to  in'^till  patriotism  and 
love  of  conn  try. 

f  HANCI.NC  WOULD 

I  am  '  er'  In  that  the  schools  ha\e  modi- 
fic<i  their  objectives  in  the  t<'achini:  of 
ratrioti.-!n  and  Americanism  since  my  school 
days.  Tlicy  nMi^t  have — because  tlme.s  have 
changed.  The  price  of  liberty  today  cncom- 
pa-sses  not  only  the  problems  and  a."piraiions 
of  our  own  but  that  of  our  noishbors  in 
other  continent.':. 

"The  jets  and  others  scientific  advance- 
ments have  helped  our  civilizations  to  pro- 
gress tremendously,  but  they  have  also  mag- 
nilied  our  problems.  Today — intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  people  and  their  feelings 
in  distant  lands  have  become  a  necessity. 

"I  am  not  knowledgeable  as  a  college  pro- 
fef.for  aiid  cannot  counsel  you  as  to  why  you 
.should  not  be  draft  card  burners  or  par- 
ticipate or  not  participate  in  anti-war  dem- 
onstrations. I  can.  however,  try  to  win  your 
confidence  by  telling  you  how  good  Uncle 
Sam  has  been  to  me  and  to  those  close  to  me. 

"Uncle  Sam  took  four  years  of  my  life  in  its 
Armed  Forces.  In  return  he  gave  me  a 
wonderful  experience  and  a  new  outlook  on 
life.  He  also  helped  me  to  complete  my  col- 
lege education  through  its  G.I.  Bill. 

■'Uncle  Sam  caused  me  to  lose  a  limb.  In 
return  he  has  given  me  a  'new  leg,'  and  pro- 
vided me  with  numerous  compensating 
benefits. 

KILLED  IN  ACTION 

"Uncle  Sam  took  away  my  brother— your 
uncle  whom  you  never  got  to  know.  In  re- 
turn Uncle  Sam  made  your  aging  grandfather 
realize  how  grateftU  America  can  be  to  Its 
K.I.A.  parents.  Uncle  Sam  also  gave  your 
grandfather  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  U.S. 
citizen  and  opened  Its  arms  to  accept  him 
to  a  country  he  can  now  call  home. 

"I  can  name  many  more  Incidents  which 
make  me  proud  that  1  am  a  U.S.  citizen. 
Take  the  time  you  two  shook  the  hands  of 
the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  at  the 
airport.  And  do  you  remember  the  time 
Mommy  and  Daddy  were  invited  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's Mansion  to  meet  Astronauts  Schlrra 
and  Borman? 

"These  and  many  other  wonderful  experi- 
ences that  your  Mommy  and  Daddy  were 
privileged  to  participate  In  can  happen  to 
ordinary  people  in  thla  country.  I  would 
want  these  things  to  happen  to  you  also.  To 
Insure  that  thee«  klnda  of  happ>enlng8  can 
continue  tn  thla  wonderful  land  of  ours  I 
would  b«ar  arms  a^lu.  If  necessary. 

"That  la  why.  Ronnie  and  Blchie,  I  cant 


condone  the  actions  of  some  of  cur  youths 
today. 

"I  would  be  very  disappointed  If  vou  did 
bum  your  draft  aird  or  participated  in  anli- 
w.ar  dcmoni,tratiorL'; — for  1  love  this  country 
too  much! 

"I  am  fortunate  .^s  compared  to  the  par- 
ents of  .tome  of  the  youths  of  today.  It's  too 
late  for  Uiem — I  still  have  a  few  years  to  put 
.■=ome  sense  into  you  two.  And  mav  God  help 
me  to  do  just  that!" 


L.WVS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTI.NG  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  .accomna- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  tiicroof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent oiTice  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
t.'om  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number,  Notiiing  in  this  section  re- 
l.Uing  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  iU,S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p    19381  , 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  tiie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US    Code,  title  44.  sec,  133,  p,   1937 1 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C..  20402,  at 
co.tt  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
icre  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  .shell  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spccti\e  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (US.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a 
Supp    2 )  . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

.'\n  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr,  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  tltU  44,  sec.  150  p. 
1939). 
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Dowdy,  John.  T'^z 

Downing,  Thomas  N.,  Va... 
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Ellsworth,  Robert  P.,  Kans. 
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Everett,  Robert  A..  Tenn 
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Fallon.  George  H..  Md 

Farbsteln.  Leonard.  NY ' 

Parnsley.  Charles   P..  Ky.. 
Farnum.  Blllie  S..  Mich... 

Fascell.  Dante  B..  Fla 

Feighan.  Michael  A..  Ohio. 

Plndley.  Paul.  Ill 

Pino.  Paul  A.,  NY 

Fisher.  O.  C  .  Tex Calvert-Woodley 

Flood.  Daniel  J..  Pa The  Congressional 

Flynt.  John  J..  Jr  ,  Ga 

Fogarty.  John  E.  RI 1235  New  House 

Office  Building 

Foley.  Thomas  S..  Wash 
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Dr.,  Alexandria. 
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Ford.  William  D,.  Mtch 
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Praser.  Donald  M,.  Minn 

Prellnghuysen.  Peter  H  B..  3014  N  St. 
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Prledel.  Samuel  N..  Md 

Fulton.  James  G..  Pa 
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Gallagher.    Cornelius    E., 
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Gross.  H.  R..  loira 

Grover,  James  R..  Jr..  NY.. 

Gub.scr.  Charle.'i  S..  Calif 

Gurncy.  Edward  J.,  Fla 

Hngan,  G.  Elliott,  Ga 

Hagen.  Harlan.   Calif 

Halev.  James  A..  Fla 

Ilall.Durward  G.,  Mo 

Halleck.  Charles  A..  /?!d-._4926  Up'on  St. 

Halpern.  Seymour.  N.Y 

Hamilton.   Lee  H.,   Ind 

Hanley.  James  M.,  N.Y 

Hanna.  Richard  T..  Calif 

Hansen.  George.  Idaho 

Hansen.  John  R.,  Iowa 800  4th  St.  SW.. 

Apt.  S-701 
Hansen,     Julia     Butler 
(Mrs),    Wash. 

Hardy,  Porter,  Jr.,  Va 

Harsha,  William  H.,  Ohio.. 

Harvey,  James,  Mich 

Harvey,  Ralph,  Ind 

Hathaway.  WUliam  D.. 

Maine. 
Hawkins,    Augustus    P.. 

Calif. 
Hays,  Wayne  L.,  Ohio 3424  Barger  Dr., 

Falls  Church,  Va. 
Hcbert,  F.  Edward,  La 26  Cockrell  St.. 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va 

Hclstoskl.  Henry.  NJ 

Henderson.  David  N.,  N.C 

Herlong.  A.  S..  Jr..  Fla 

Hicks.  Floyd  v..  Wash 

HoUfleld.  Chet.  Calif 

Holland.  Elmer  J..  Pa 

Horton,  Frank  J..  N.Y 

Hosmer.  Craig.  Calif 

Howard,  James  J..  NJ 

Hull,  W.  R..  Jr.,  Mo 

Hungate,  William  L.,  Mo... 

Huot,  J.  Ollva,  NJI 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  Mich. 
Ichord,    Richard    (Dick), 
Mo. 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn 

Jacobs.  Andrew.  Jr..  Ind 

Jarman,  John,  Okla 

Jennings,  W.  Pat,  Va 

Joelson,  Charles  S.,  N.J 

Johnson,  Albert  W..  Pa 

Johnson,  Harold  T.,  Calif 

Johnson,  Jed,  Jr.,  Okla 

Jonas,  Charles  Raper,  N.C 

Jones,  Paul  C,  Mo llllArmy-NaTy 

Dr.,  Arlington, 

Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  i4Za 

Jones,  Walter  B.,  N.C. 

Karsten.  Frank  M.,  Mo 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn 

Kastenmeler.   Robert  W.. 

Wis. 
Kee,  James,  W.  Va 5441  16th  Ave., 

HyattsvlUe,  Md. 
Keith,  Hastings,  Mas.i 46l7WetherUlDr,. 

Westmoreland 

Hills,  Md. 
Kelly.  Edna  P.  (Mrs.),  N.T. 

Keogh,  Eugene  J.,  IV.  V The  Mayflower 

King,  Carleton  J.,  N.Y 

King,  Cecil  R.,  Calif 

King,  David  S..  Utah. 

Klrwan.  Michael  J.,  Ohio.. 

Kluczynskl,  John  C.  Ill 

Kornegay,  Horace  R.,  N.C 

Krebs.  Paul  J..  NJ 

Kunkel.  John  C.  Pa 

Kupferman,  Theodore  R.. 
NY. 

Laird.  Mclvln  R..  Wis 

Landrum,  PhU  M..  Ga 

LAngen.  Odin,  Minn 


George  Waihington  High  School,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Receives  Pacemaker  Award 
of  Parade  Magazine  and  the  National 
Education  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  Parade  magazine  and  the  National 
Education  Association  join  in  recognition 
to  schools  and  school  .systems  displaying 
Imaginative  thinking  and  resom-ceful  ad- 
ministration in  education.  Known  as  the 
Pacemaker  Award,  tliis  honor  in  1966  was 
presented  to  institutions  or  systems  in  42 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

It  is  gratifying  that  George  Washing- 
ton High  School,  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
was  among  recipients  of  the  1966  Pace- 
maker Awards.  The  school  was  featured 
in  an  article  "They  Lead  the  Way  in  Edu- 
cation" in  the  June  26  issue  of  Parade 
magazine.  The  author,  George  Klseda, 
refers  to  George  Wasliington  as  "a  pace- 
maker among  Pacemakers,"  and  points 
to  creative  innovations  in  arranging 
schedules  and  the  size  of  classes. 

Principal  of  this  outstanding  high 
school  is  Gene  Stanley,  who  used  3  years 
helping  to  plan  and  organize  the  project. 
His  faculty  is  carefully  chosen,  and  they 
worked  evenings  and  weekends  to  help 
set  up  the  school.  Credit  also  goes  to 
former  superintendent  of  coimty  schools, 
L.  K.  Lovenstein,  to  the  Kanawha  County 
school  system,  and  to  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Education,  and  as 
a  West  Virginian.  I  express  congratula- 
tions to  the  faculty  and  students  of 
George  Washington  High  School.  It  was 
my  privilege  last  December  to  address  an 
assembly  of  that  student  body,  and  to 
engage  in  a  frank  question-and-answer 
session  with  these  young  citizens.  I  came 
away  with  a  renewed  faith  in  the  charac- 
ter and  abilities  of  American  youth.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  was  impressed  with  the  ac- 
tivity of  alertness  which  pervades  George 
Washington  High  School.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment in  new  Ideas  and  concepts  which  is 
paying  rich  dividends  to  the  citizens  of 
Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia,  and  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unariimous  consent  that  the 
Parade  magazine  article  of  June  26  1966 
entitled  "They  Lead  the  Way  in  Educa- 
tion," be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Appendix 

Parades    Annual    Pacemakiss:    They    Lead 
THE  Wat  in  Edttcation 


'  (By  George  Klseda) 

Charlbston,  W.  Va. — The  constant  traffic 
In  the  halls  is  one  of  the  flrst  things  a  visitor 
to  George  Washington  High  School  notices. 
It's  a  bj-product  of  a  break  with  educational 
tradition. 

At  George  Washington  students  come  and 
go  as  they  please  when  they  do  not  have 
classes.  Unscheduled,  unsupervised,  they 
have  the  rtxn  of  the  building.  They  can  ex- 
periment in  a  lab,  drop  In  on  another  class, 
talk,  sleep,  goof  off. 

"A  lot  of  them  goof  off,"  says  administra- 
tive assistant  Richard  H\mt.  "but  one  of  our 
key  phrases  is  'toward  self-direction.'  We 
believe  it's  something  they  must  learn 
through  experience." 

A  lot  of  them  do  not  goof  off,  and  the  result 
is  that  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  coming  to  Charleston  to  see 
what  Is  going  on  at  George  Washington.  An- 
other result  Is  that  George  Washington  has 
won  a  1966  Pacemaker  award. 

A  Pacemaker  award  is  given  annually  by 
Parade  and  the  National  Education  Associa-- 
tlon  to  honor  a  pioneering  school  or  school  i 
system  in  each  state.  Across  the  country 
forward-looking  educators  are  experiment- 
ing with  bold,  new  concepts:  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Parade  and  the  NEA  to  encourage 
them. 

For  example,  there's  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  Winston-Salem,  N.C,  the 
country's  flrst  state-esta.blished,  state-sup- 
ported school  for  the  performing  arts,  where 
the  entrance  exam  is  an  audition.  Like 
George  Washington,  It's  a  1966  Pacemaker. 
So  Is  the  Fargo  School  District,  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.,  where  blind  students  are  integrated 
Into  the  regular  school  system  as  early  as 
kindergarten,  on  the  theory  that  ultimately 
they  will  graduate  Into  a  world  of  people  who 
are  not  blind. 

There  are  many  others — like  the  Altoona 
School  District.  Altoona.  Pa.,  where  seventh- 
graders  are  taught  to  operate  computers,  and 
the  Vestal  Central  Schools,  Vesta],  N.Y., 
where  students  stay  after  school  every  Tues- 
day to  discuss  Hato  and  Shakespeare  and 
e.  e.  cummlngs  in  noncredlt  seminars. 

The  full  list  of  Pacemakers  is  published 
following  thU  article.  All  will  receive  Pace- 
maker plaques  at  the  NEA  convention  in 
Miami  this  week. 

As  for  George  Washington,  it  Is  a  pace- 
maker among  Pacemakers.  Although  the 
buUdlng  was  designed  to  fit  an  educational 
program,  there  is  nothing  about  Its  exterior 
to  suggest  the  avant-garde. 

THE     RICH     and     THE     POOR 

The  school  sits  In  a  clearing  on  a  moun- 
taintop  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kanawha 
River.  To  reach  It,  a  car  winds  through  an 
exclusive  wooded  residential  section.  But 
GW's  students  also  come  from  poverty  pock- 
ets beyond.  "We  have  a  few  kids  who  come 
from  homes  with  no  floors,"  says  Hunt. 

The  school  is  a  three-level,  flat-roofed 
brick  structure  that  hovers  between  plain 
and  modern  and  could  pass  for  an  armory  or 
a  dormitory.  The  inside  walls  are  cement 
block,  functional  rather  than  fancy.  But  it 
is  architecture  with  a  purpose.  Less  than 
two  years  old,  the  school  was  built  at  a 
modest  cost  of  «1.7  million,  to  house  a  dream. 

In  1960  Kanawha  County  was  preparing  to 
build  three  high  schools.     L.  K.  Lovenstein. 


then  superintendent  of  county  schools 
wanted  one  of  the  schools  to  explore  new 
ideas  in  education.  So  the  Kanawha  County 
school  system,  the  West  Virginia  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  College  of 
Education  at  Ohio  State  University  got  to- 
gether and  blueprinted  a  pilot  school.  There 
were  committees  piled  on  top  of  committees. 
of  Ohio  State  professors  and  county  and  sute 
administrators  in  West  Virginia,  and  coor- 
dinating them  was  a  young,  aggressive  prin- 
cipal named  Gene  Stanley.  Stanley  had 
been  recruited  from  a  Ford  Foundation  post 
In  Florida. 

He  spent  two  years  at  Ohio  State  with  the 
planners, -aU  the  while  shuttling  back  and 
forth  to  Charleston,  and  then  he  spent  an- 
other year  recruiting  a  staff.  "They  were 
teachers  at  other  schools,"  SUnley  says, 
"We  had  no  money  to  pay  them,  but  they 
worked  evenings  and  weekends  to  set  this 
thing  up."  Stanley  talked  to  Parent-Teacher 
Association  meetings  to  build  community 
support.  The  West  Virginia  legislature  ap- 
propriated a  $125,000  subsidy. 

The  planners  broke  with  the  traditional- 
ists in  two  major  areas.  They  discarded  the 
standard  six-,  seven-  and  eight-period  school 
day  for  a  flexible  schedule  broken  into  20- 
nUnute  segments,  and  they  moved  away  from 
the  fixed  class  of  30  to  classrooms  of  varrine 
sizes.  " 

Every  20  minutes  someone  changes  classes 
at  George  Washington,  but  some  classes  run 
40.  60.  80  and  100  minutes.  The  teachers  In 
a  subject  area  determine  the  length  of  their 
classes.  "Our  French  teachers  thlrk  40-mln- 
ute  classes  are  most  effective."  savs  Hum. 
"Our  Latin  teachers  prefer  ao-minute 
classes."  Instead  of  fitting  the  subjects  to 
a  schedule,  George  Washington  fits  the 
schedule  to  the  subjects,  using  a  computer 
to  get  everybody  In  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  "I  don't  know  any  two  studenu 
who  have  the  same  schedule."  says  Hunt. 

IN   ALL   SIZES 

There  are  small  classrooms  for  seminars 
(12  to  15  pupils),  medium  classrooms  for 
academic  labs  (30  to  35)  and  large  classrooms 
for  lectures  (150  or  more).  "The  class  of  30 
was  an  arbitrary  anachronism,"  says  Stanley 
"There  is  no  real  good  reason  for  a  class  of 
30.  It's  too  small  fca-  a  good  lecture.  A 
teacher  who  lectures  on  the  same  subject  five 
times  to  groups  of  30  Is  wasting  his  breath 
And  a  class  of  30  Is  too  large  for  good  dis- 
cussion." 

A  typical  English  student  at  GW  will  have 
six  classes  a  week— two  large  group  lectures 
In  which  the  subject  matter  is  Introduced 
two  academic  labs  where  the  students  pursue 
It  further  through  supervised  research  and 
study  and  two  seminars  where  the  students 
learn  through  an  InterpUy  of  ideas. 

"We  find  the  seminars  are  probablv  the 
strongest  part  of  the  whole  program  •■  says 
Stanley.  "They're  Involving  students  as  I 
think  they  haven't  been  involved  before  in 
public  schools." 

The  academic  labs  surround  the  library 
and  are  extensions  of  the  Ubrary.  containing 
tapes,  records,  flhns,  anthologies  and  other 
materials  in  specific  subject  areas.  In  world 
Uterature,  for  insUnce,  there  are  20  sets  of 
materials  worth  approximately  $160  apiece 
"And  the  door  to  the  Ubrary  Is  open  If  this 
Is  inadequate,"  saya  Stanley.  It's  a  library 
that  gets  used,  and,  in  keeping  with  the  easy- 
going, permissive  atmosphere  of  the  school 
it  Is  not  conspicuous  for  silence.    "I  just  try 
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to  keep  things  reasonatly  quiet."  says  libra- 
rian lilra.  Helen  M&rtln. 

"ThU  U  »  relaxed  school,"  says  Stanley. 
"There's  »  freeness  evident.  The  students 
have  freedom  to  go  to  a  lab  or  the  Library. 
freedom  to  talk,  freedom  to  stretch.  They 
don't  feel  quite  as  confined." 

Free  time  may  comprise  10  to  30  percent 
of  %  student's  schedule.  Because  of  the 
tlmesavlng  group  lectiires,  teachers,  too.  have 
free  time,  and  it  Is  not  unusual  to  see  stu- 
dents and  teachers  conferring  over  some 
problem  or  project.  Both  are  enthusiastic 
about  GW's  approach. 

"It's  a  tremendous  challenge  for  those  stu- 
dents who  want  to  be  challenged."  says  Miss 
Jan  Penlx,  Journalism.  French  and  English 
teacher.  "I  wish  erery  school  were  like 
George  Washington." 

"I'd  hate  to  go  back  to  a  traditional 
■chool,"  says  Clifford  Cook,  biology  teacher. 

Cessa  Movln  Is  an  exchange  student  from 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  she  appreciates 
GW.  "In  Denmark,"  she  says,  "you're  kind 
of  looked  after  all  the  time.  Here  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  care  of  your  own 
time.    It's  good  preparation  for  college." 

"It's  great,"  says  Yale- bound  Vernon 
Jones.     "Tou  can  go  as  far  as  you  want." 

George  Washington's  Pacemaker  program 
haa  been  so  successful  that  It  may  cost  the 
school  one  principal.  "I'm  gottlng  a  lot  of 
Job  offers,*  says  Stanley. 

How    Plajtninc,    Wont,    Sixf-Ex.\mi.vatio.v 

IMFKOTZD  Tm    SCHOOU  IN   THESK    COMMU- 

NrrtBS 

Following  Is  the  complete  list  of  education 
Innovations  which  have  won  1966  Pacemaker 
awards: 

Alabama:  Annlston  City  Schools.  Provid- 
ing more  personalized  instruction  through 
expanded  personnel,  use  of  consultants  In 
fields  requiring  skill. 

Alaska:  Anchora^  School  District.  Com- 
prehenalve  Program  for  the  handicapped 
reaches  pufAU  in  the  home,  a  hospital  and 
a  detention  center. 

Arizona:  Sahuarlta  Elemnetary  School. 
Rural  school  built  up  a  6.000-book  Ubrary 
and  established  a  modem  audiovisual  re- 
source center. 

Arkansas:  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Day  School. 
W.  Memphis.  Pupils  progress  according  to 
thelt  ability,  not  by  age  group,  in  this  un- 
graded school. 

California:  Temple  City  School  District. 
Toutb  Development  Program  offers  after- 
school  study  in  20  different  fields  for  grades 
3-13. 

Colorado:  Arrada  West  H.S.,  Jefferson 
County.  "Custom-taUored*  English  pro- 
grams are  being  provided  for  each  of  1,200 
studenta. 

Connecticut:  Center  for  Vocational  Arts, 
Norwalk.  Developing  an  occupational  train- 
ing program  to  hold  and  educate  "anti- 
school"  youths. 

Delaware:  Christiana  H3..  Newark.  New 
program  baa  student  teachers  working  In 
teams  of  two  and  drawing  up  their  own 
guidelines  for  their  courses. 

District  of  Columbia:  D.C.  Recreation  Dept. 
Roving  Leader  Program  sends  workers  Into 
slums  to  counsel  children,  teach  them  sports 
and  reading. 

Florida:  Dade  County  Public  Schools. 
Serves  Cuban  refugee  pupils  througfh  bi- 
lingual classes  and  specially  developed  read- 
liig  materials. 

Georgia:  H.  R.  Butler  Elementary  School. 
Atlanta.  School  staff  and  parents  worked 
together  to  obtain  a  dental  clinic  and  a  li- 
brary. 

Hawaii:  Kalanlaaaole  School,  Papaikoo. 
"Big  Roona"  aooommodates  three  classes  at  a 
ttma  for  team  teaeblng. 

•  nniMltt  Avrorm  Pabtte  Schoota.  1>aclier 
Brtf-Wssiiii»int  Program  examines  their  at. 
titude,  performaQoe,  relatloaahlp  with  stu- 
dent*. 


Indiana:  Citniberland  Element.try  School. 
W.  Lafayette.  Kinderg.irt.ners  move  through 
sequential  stages  of  progress  at  their  own 
natural  rate. 

Iowa:  Cedar  Rapids  Community  School 
District.  Maintains  a  broad,  regularly  up- 
dated curnculunn  that  serves  all  age  levels  in 
the  community. 

Kar.s;us:  Sallna  Senior  H.S.  Independent 
Study  Program  for  .=;enlors  leaves  them  two 
free  perl.ids  to  study  on  their  own.  lise  oS- 
campus  resources. 

Kentucky;  Paul  B  Blazer  HS.  .^hland. 
.Ml  cour.ses  are  inierrelated  m  a  coordinated 
Mathematics- Sole  nee  Program. 

M.iine;  Rotkl.uid  District  H  S.  Teaching 
team  serves  slow  le.irners  in  gr.ades  9  and  10. 
Library  hnurs  are  e.xtended  for  ilielr  benefit. 

Maryland:  Bu.shey  Drive  Elementary 
School  Sliver  Spring.  Flexible  grouping  ac- 
comjnodates  pupils'  interests  and  natural 
rates  of  pr>gress. 

Mas-sachusetts:  Needhaxn  School  Sy.stem. 
Sjjecial  science  program  for  e!ement»iry 
schools  utilises  laust  techniques,  aids,  deni- 
oixstration  progranxs. 

Michigan:  Albion  Public  Scluxils.  .\n  adult 
education  course  Is  designed  e.speci,Uly  for 
mothers  of  underprivileged  pupils,  empliasiz- 
ing  self-regard. 

Minnesota:  Olivia  Public  School.  Led  in 
orgamzlng  cooperative  program  with  three 
other  schools  lor  educating  mentally  handi- 
capped children. 

Mississippi:  Gulf  Coast  Junior  College  Dis- 
trict. Three  Junior  colleges  provide  25  voca- 
tional-technical programs  for  2.500  students. 

Missouri :  Valley  Winds  Elemeuuiry  School. 
St.  Lotus.  Classrooms  in  new  building  radi- 
ate from  a  core  housing  library,  theater, 
offices. 

Nebraska  Lincoln  Public  Schools.  A  broad 
music  program  begins  with  group  piano  les- 
sons la  the  third  gr.ide,  progresses  to  a  sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Newr. Jersey:  Teaneck  School  System.  Suc- 
cessful integratiun  plan  iacluded  redistribu- 
tion of  pupils,  a  special  workshop  to  prepare 
teachers. 

New  Mexico:  Cuba  Public  Schools.  Field 
trips  and  special  classes  acqu.Unt  Indian  and 
Mexican  students  with  vital  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican societv. 

New  York:  VestiU  Central  Schcjls.  High 
school  students  discu-ss  poets  and  philoso- 
phers In  concredic  afterschool  himianities 
seminars. 

North  Carolina:  School  of  .\rts.  Winston- 
Salem.  State-supported  school  trains  tal- 
ented students  in  music,  drama  :ind  dance. 

North  Dakota:  Fargo  Schawl  District. 
Blind  pupils  in  grades  K-12.  some  from  out 
of  state,  are  Intergrated  In  classes  with 
sighted  students. 

Ohio:  North  Avond.Ue  Elementary  School. 
Cincinnati.  Volunteers  arrange  enrichment 
programs  and  supervise  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City  Public  School.s. 
Elementary  Science  program  ritilizes  a  spe- 
cial manual.  T\'  lessons,  science  cartoons  in 
local  newspaper. 

Oregon:  Bend  .Senior  H  S.  Rural  school 
stresses  independent  study,  permits  students 
to  be  self-regulating,  leave  school  grounds 
during  day. 

Pennsylvania:  Altoona  School  District. 
Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  for- 
mulate problems,  then  program  and  operate 
electronic  computer. 

Puerto  Rico:  Dept.  of  Education.  Hato  Rey. 
Modernized  high  school  curriculum,  making 
special  provision  for  advancement  of  gifted 
students. 

South  Carolina:  Beaufort  H.S.  Remedlcal 
reading  program  stressing  self-improvement 
and  free  reading  time  aids  100  secondary 
students  yearly. 
♦  South  Dakota:  Sioux  Palls  Public  Schools. 
"Hard  core"  unemployed  youths,  10  years  old 


and  over,  axe  given  Job  information  and 
counseling. 

Tennessee:  Murfreesboro  City  SchooU-i. 
Preschool  children  from  deprived  areas  are 
given  guidance  and  special  training  by 
teacher  team. 

Texas:  Houston  School  District.  Teachers 
are  given  regular  reports  on  activities  at 
Houston's  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  so 
pupils  may  be  Informed. 

Vermont:  Bennington  H  S.  Required 
sophomore  non-Western  civilisation  cour.=  e 
stresses  growing  importance  of  these  por- 
tions of  the  world. 

Virginia:  Wakefield  H.S  .  Ai-lington.  Oc- 
cupational child  care  program  for  male  and 
female  students;  they  work  with  4-year-oia 
children. 

Washington;  Stevenson  School  District. 
Teachers  work  a  full  year,  in  summer  either 
leaching,  working  on  curriculumi  develop- 
ment or  studying. 

West  Virginia:  George  Washington  H.S.. 
Charleston.  Computer-arranged  scheduling 
leaves  students  free  for  Independent  study. 

Wisconsin:  Racine  Public  Schools.  High 
school  students  on  own  Initiative  teach 
crafts  and  games  to  younger  Inner-city 
school  pupils. 
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Tbe  Share-the-Lost  Plan 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
Institutions  which  maintain  their  sen.se 
of  direction  in  these  troubled  days  are 
the  corkscrew  and  Secretary  McNamara's 
defense  policies. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  consulted  his 
crystal  ball,  the  computer,  and  has  closed 
dowTi  American  military  bases  often- 
times without  regard  to  history,  tradi- 
tion, and  need.  Among  the  sufferers  have 
been  the  displaced  military  families. 
Their  homes  have  become  drugs  on  the 
market  as  the  base  areas  become  a  com- 
puterized ghost  town. 

Almost  no  one  would  say  thfct  the  Sec- 
retary has  been  concerned  about  the 
human  equation;  apparently  under  pres- 
sure and  certainly  with  great  delay,  he 
now  comes  up  with  the  proposition  that 
Defen.se  will  "share"  the  losses  his  actions 
liave  Imposed  upon  these  Innocent  fam- 
ilies to  the  extent  of  $78  million. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  Department  should 
pay  the  entire  Involuntary  loss  Imposed 
upon  these  families.  I  suggest  to  do  so  he 
use  some  of  the  money  the  Comptroller 
General  has  found  him  wasting.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  has  a  carryover  of 
$42  billion  as  of  tonight  at  midnight. 
He  has  the  power  to  transfer  25  percent 
of  such  funds.    I  would  suggest  he  do  so. 

But  since  he  has  not  already,  we  must 
presume  he  will  not.  I,  therefore,  suggest 
appropriate  action  by  this  House  to  fully 
compensate  these  families. 

In  this  connection,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Introduce  an  article: 

The  Share-the-Loss  Plah 
(By  Louis  StockstlU) 

Military  houslng^both  for  troops  and 
families — has  been  a  subject  of  such  inten- 


sified news  coverage  and  editorial  comment 
In  "The  Journal"  over  such  a  long  period  of 
time  that  some  might  accuse  us  of  liaving 
nothing  else  to  write  about. 

This,  however.  Is  not  the  reason  we  con- 
tinue to  foctts  attention  on  housing.  We  do 
so  because  ( 1 )  living  conditions  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  highly  important  to  morale,  (2) 
they  are  not  what  they  could  and  should  be 
and  (3)  new  developments  keep  popping  up 
livst^r  than  cardboard  men  on  a  target  range. 
T;ike  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  for  exam- 
ple: 

The  Pentagon  sent  new  draft  legislation  to 
the  Congress  offering  to  "share"  losses  ex- 
perienced by  families  who  are  forced  to  sell 
their  homes  at  bases  ordered  closed. 

DoD  completed  a  major  study  of  BOQ/ 
barracks  deiiclts. 

The  Senate  demanded  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  go  forward  with  family 
and  troop  housing  construction  programs 
which  he  has  ordered  deferred. 

Each  of  these  developments  merits  edito- 
rial comment  because  each  Is  closely  linked 
to  the  broad  requirement  of  strengthening 
and  improving  career  Incentives  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  All  present  provocative  Issues 
which  not  only  stimulate  but  almost  beg  for 
critici.yn. 

Take  the  DoD  share- the-loss  profKjsal. 
Here  is  a  program  that  offers  to  help  families 
to  the  tune  of  $78-mlUlon.  Certainly  no 
small  undertaking.  Yet.  how  can  we,  or  the 
Congress,  or  Service  families  wax  enthusiastic 
about  the  plan  when  it  is  such  an  obvious 
"half  way"  measure?  When  the  Government 
orders  a  base  closed  and  families  are  forced 
to  sell  their  homes  at  a  cut-rate  price,  the 
Ciovernment  is  either  obligated  or  not  ob- 
ligated to  shoulder  tlie  loss.  If  It  admits  the 
obligation,  as  DoD  has  done,  why  should 
there  be  any  uik  of  "sharing"  the  loss?  This 
1.S  like  an  employer  ordering  one  of  his  work- 
ers to  fly  across  country  on  a  business  trip 
and  saying,  "111  pay  half  the  fare." 

ALSO,  as  we  observed  in  our  news  story 
outlining  the  share-the-loas  proposal,  those 
families  who  own  homes  at  deactivated  bases 
but  not  physically  residing  there  at  the  time 
of  the  closure-order,  apparently  would  not 
benefit  from  the  plan  even  if  it  was  fair  and 
equiUible. 

Congress  last  year  gave  the  Defense  De- 
partment authority  to  purchase  the  homes 
at  a  price  determined  to  be  the  average  value 
of  similar  property  as  of  a  representative 
period  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the 
Intention  to  close  the  activity.  But  that  was 
all  a  dream  which  someone  wasted  no  time 
in  shattering. 

Instead  of  the  time-honored  adage,  "If  you 
cant  do  It  right,  don't  do  It,"  DoD  sometimes 
seems  to  operate  on  the  principle,  "If  you 
can  do  It,  don't  do  it  right." 


The  Massachntetts  Committee  of  Cath- 
olics, Protestants,  and  Jews 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  finest  organizations  In  America, 
dedicated  to  extending  areas  of  agree- 
ment, and  reducing  tensions,  emotions, 
and  bigotry,  is  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee of  Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
Jews.  Included  in  the  membership  of 
this  usual  and  wonderful  organization 


are  outstanding  persons  in  all  walks  of 
human  activity  who  are  constantly 
waging  the  fight  for  good  and  against 
evil. 

In  addition  to  extending  areas  of 
agreement  and  understanding  among 
our  people,  this  committee  has  many 
other  excellent  activities:  First,  the  good 
citizenship  program  of  the  Boston  Park 
Department;  second.  Tufts  Umversity 
civic  education  project;  third,  Brandeis 
University  thiee  chapels  program; 
fourth,  human  relations  center  at  Bos- 
ton University;  fifth,  cooperating  with 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

In  addition,  this  committee  has  dis- 
tributed many  thousands  of  copies  of 
educational  material  to  schoolteachers 
and  heads  of  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Its  general  aims  and  purposes  are: 
first,  to  sponsor  good  will  work  in  the 
general  community  of  Greater  Boston; 
second,  to  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  repre.sentative  citizens  can  endorse 
the  basic  democratic  principle  of  good 
will  among  men  of  different  faiths  and 
different  racial  origins;  third,  to  bring 
out  and  emphasize  the  many  fine  things 
which  citizens  of  different  faiths  have  in 
common;  and  fourth,  to  encourage  and 
support  those  forces  in  the  community 
which  generate  in  the  individual  a  re- 
spect for  the  validity  and  dignity  of  each 
other  indl\iduars  particular  religious 
faith,  with  no  qualifications  or  reserva- 
tions based  upon  racial  origins. 

In  connection  with  the  activities  of 
this  committee  throughout  the  years  I 
pay  special  tribute  to  Ben  G.  Shapiro, 
secretary  of  this  wonderful  organization. 
Ben  G.  Shapiro  Is  one  of  the  original 
foimders  aiid  secretary  throughout  the 
yeai's  of  this  committee,  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  men  I  have  ever  met,  and 
whose  love  of  his  work  in  connection  with 
this  committee  has  played  a  major  part 
in  the  success  of  this  organization. 

Each  year  this  committee  conducts  a 
banquet  at  which  there  are  at  least  1,200 
persons  present,  and  at  the  banquet 
honors  tliree  outstanding  persons 
throughout  the  country  for  their  con- 
tributions toward  understanding  and 
good  will  among  our  fellow  human  be- 
ings. The  banquet  this  year  was  held 
the  evening  of  May  19,  1966,  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel  at  which  banquet 
citations  were  presented  to  Hon.  Abe 
Portas,  Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court; 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States:  and 
Thomas  P.  O'Neil,  chairman  of  the 
board,  RKO-General,  Inc. 

The  toastmaster  of  this  year's  banquet 
was  Joseph  E.  Cronin,  president  of  the 
American  Baseball  League,  and  chaii- 
man,  executive  committee.  Children's 
Cancer  Research  Foundation.  In  my  re- 
marks I  included  the  introductory  re- 
marks of  Oscar  W.  Haussermami,  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews;  re- 
marks made  by  Toastmaster  Joseph  E. 
Cronin;  remarks  made  by  John  P.  Col- 
lins, mayor  of  Boston;  an  introduction  by 
Norman  L.  Cahners,  chairman  of  Cahn- 
ers Publishing  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass;  of 


remarks  made  by  David  P.  Manley,  a 
senior  at  the  Charlestown  High  School 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Honor 
Society;  speech  delivered  by  David  Man- 
ley;  introduction  by  the  toastmaster  of 
Ben  G.  Shapiro;  the  report  of  Secretary 
Ben  G.  Shapiro;  address  of  Hon.  John 
A.  Volpe,  Grovemor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  address  of 
Thomas  P.  OT^ell;  the  address  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Abe  Portas;  ad- 
dress of  Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach;  and  the  citations  that  every 
one  of  the  distinguished  recipients  of 
this  year's  award  received. 

Remarks  or  Mayor  John  P.  Collins 

Mr.  Chairman.  Reverend  Clergy.  Honored 
Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

As  mayor  of  Boston,  I  am  delighted  to 
greet  our  three  distinguished  guests,  and  to 
participate  officially  in  tills  meeting  dedi- 
cated to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  In  action. 

Unofficially  also,  I  have  nerer  more  fer- 
vently prayed  for  brotherly  love.  As  some  of 
you  may  know,  I  am  presently  engaged  In 
certain  extra-curricular  activities,  and— I 
assure  you — after  I  listen,  night  after  night, 
to  some  of  the  things  my  opponents  say 
about  me,  there  Is  nothing  I  yearn  for  more 
hopefully — nothing  I  would  welcome  more 
cheerfully,  than  Just  a  few  small  words  of 
brotherly  love. 

Tonight  we  honor  a  significant  and  un- 
usual trio  of  proud  Americans,  proud  of  the 
history  and  proud  of  the  traditions  of  their 
nation  and  ours — each  making  his  own  con- 
tribution and  each  combining  his  own  bril- 
liance with  the  skills  of  others  In  helping 
achieve  what  Is  best  for  America; 

United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe 
Fortas;  business  and  communications  execu- 
tive, our  former  fellow  Bostonlan,  Tliomas  F. 
O'Neil:  and  our  illustrious  Attorney  General, 
Nicholas  Katzenbach;  each  with  a  long  per- 
sonal history  of  willingness  to  serve  the  com- 
mon good,  each  with  a  record  of  distinction 
In  more  than  one  field,  each  with  rare  and 
amazing  capacity  to  lead,  to  advise,  to  as- 
sume responsibility  and  to  perform  with  high 
standards  and  superlative  results,  and.  abovs 
all,  each  with  a  deep  involvement  In  ths 
needs  of  his  fellow  man,  whatever  his  reli- 
gion, his  color,  or  his  national  origin. 

These  men  know  that  our  nation  Is  the 
sum  total  of  all  Its  component  parts;  that 
its  greatness  and  strength  come  from 
a  blend  of  the  different  cultural,  ethnic  and 
national  origins  of  our  people;  that  there  is 
no  problem  that  we  cannot  overcome  if  we 
work  together.  In  common  purpose,  for  the 
realization  of  common  goals  and  aspirations. 
This  year  parUcularly,  the  quail  Ues  of 
leadership  and  devotion  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, exemplified  by  these  three  gentlemen, 
take  on  special  meaning. 

For  leadership  In  1966  requires  the  perfect 
blending  of  knowledge  and  sound  Judgment 
to  put  that  knowledge  to  its  most  effectivs 
use  and  of  tlie  courage  to  face  the  most  dif- 
ficult issues  tempered  with  compassion  for 
the  most  humble  or  the  most  needv  of  our 
people. 

Leadership  requires  tireless  energy  and 
drive  and  unremitting  concern  for  the  reali- 
zation of  the  aims  and  purposes  that  unlt« 
us  as  Americans. 

The  city  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  which  have  given  great 
leaders  to  our  nation,  are  all  the  more  sensi- 
tive to,  and  appreciative  of,  the  qualities  of 
naUonal  leadersliip  exemplified  by  the  men 
we  honor  tonight;  and  we  honor  also  this 
committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews 
for  its  intelligent  programs.  Its  deep  Insight 
into  human  needs,  and  Its  dedication  to  th* 
furtherance  of  the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 
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Imtvoductobt  RncAKKs  OF  Oscar  W.  Hauss- 
XKMANM,  Chairman  or  the  Massac  huszttts 
Ooiocxms    OF    Cathoucs,    Protestants, 

AX9  JXWS 

ReTorend  Clergy;  Tour  Excellency.  Gov- 
amor  Volpe;  Yovir  Honor,  Uayor  Oollins; 
Dlattngulshed  Guests,  that  la.  all  of  you 
who  are  here  tonight: 

Am  you  know,  this  Is  the  29th  Annual  Sen- 
ior Good  Will  DUmer  of  our  Massachusetts 
■Ooounlttee  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews.  It's  another  traditional  dinner  that 
finds  this  banquet  hall  crowded  to  capacity 
vlth  good  citizens,  commvmlty  leaders,  who 
belleTe  In  oxir  cause.  It's  a  kind  of  civic 
•easlon  that.  In  my  Judgment,  symbolizes 
our  New  Boston  at  Its  beet. 

My  assignment  tonight — a  pleasant  one,  I 
•Bsure  you — la  to  present  to  you  your  Toast- 
macter,  an  old  friend  of  mine  bom  west  of 
Dedham  and  now  known  and  admired 
throughout  our  land. 

Last  year  I  wrote  a  citation  which  was 
preeented  to  him  at  our  1965  dinner.  In 
that  dtatloa  I  spoke  the  truth — albeit  with 
•  allgbt  touch  ot  envy — about  his  brilliant 
athletic  achievements  which  led  to  his  can- 
onization as  a  mem.ber  of  Baseball's  Hall  of 
Fame  In  Cooperstown  and  about  his  ability, 
ebanMSter  and  personality  that  led  to  his 
election  some  seven  years  ago  to  his  present 
poet  as  President  of  the  American  League. 

Tonight  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  Bos- 
tonlans  when  I  say  that  we  are  glad  that  be 
has  settled  here  In  Massachusetts,  that  he 
baa  made  our  Boston  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  League  and  that  he  has  found 
the  time  to  serve  us  so  helpftilly — and  so 
graclo\isly — as  a  Vice  Chairman  of  our 
Committee. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  yoxir  Toastmaster, 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Cronln. 

RXMAKKS   BT    JOE    CsONIN 

Thank  you  Mister  Haussermann  for  your 
most  gracious  and  thoughtful  words. 

Klght  Reverend  and  reverend  members  of 
the  clergy — ^your  excellency,  the  Governor. 
Toot  honor,  the  mayor.  Worthy  recipients 
flC  tonight's  awards.  Distinguished  guests 
at  tbe  head  table.  Ladles  and  gentlemen — 
■od.  tt  I  may  Inject  a  selfish  note.  I  would 
hope  that  I  could  combine  all  In  one  simple 
•alutatlooi — basebcOl   fans. 

It  to  Indeed  a  personal  privilege  to  serve  as 
toaatmaster  for  this  twenty-ninth  annual 
dinner  at  the  Massachusetts  Committee, 
Catholics.  Protestants  and  Jews. 

One  year  ago,  I  stood  before  these  mlcro- 
phonee  and  commented,  with  all  truth  and 
BO  poetry,  that  I  would  prefer  to  be  at  bat 
taetng  the  greatest  pitchers  In  American 
Leacue  hlatory.  This  is  not  the  case  tonight. 
It  to  a  most  happy  task  for  a  baseball  man 
to  ibUi  in  tribute  to  the  trio  of  award  re- 
fltplanta.  whose  presence  honors  us  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

First  of  all.  there  exist  happy  alliances  be- 
tween baseball  and  television,  and  U  this. 
to  ttaelf,  does  not  suffice,  certainly  there 
must  be  an  affinity  between  the  Cronlns  and 
the  CNells  on  both  the  Auld  Sod.  and  the 
new. 

Secondly,  In  baseball,  we  have  the  symbol 
of  the  umpire  as  evidence  of  our  quest  for 
Justice  on  the  diamond.  With  us  here  is  our 
attorney  general  who  directs  the  department 
which  seeks  Justice  for  all  throughout  the 
entire  land. 

And  finally,  every  baseball  man  appreciates 
the  Importance  of  a  strong  bench.  President 
Johnson  gave  evidence  of  that  same  sort  of 
appreciation,  when,  on  July  twenty-eighth 
last,  he  nominated  the  newest  Justice  to  the 
Supreme  Bench — the  Supreme  Co»irt  of  the 
United  States. 

Sbice  more  tfahorate  and  worthier  tribute 
will  be  accorded  these  outstanding  gentle- 
men later  In  the  program.  I  should  like  to 
summarise  for  them,  and  review  hastily  for 


you.  the  go.ils  of  our  Massachusetts  com- 
mittee, the  reasons  we  are  all  present  this 
evening. 

To  do  this  briefly,  may  I  quote  from  the 
splendor  of  a  sermon  delivered  by  our  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  Boston.  On  April  the 
eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  slxty-slx, 
Cardinal  Cushing  sfroke  at  Bcston's  famed 
Old  North  Church  in  commemoration  of  the 
hanging  of  the  lanterns  in  the  belfry,  on 
Patriots'  Day  eve.  making  this  a  doubly  his- 
toric occasion.  With  eloquence,  the  Cardinal 
said,  "It  must  have  been  a  small  tallow  that 
Paul  Revere  watched  for  as  he  crossed  the 
Charles  River,  but  It  was  the  kind  of  light 
that  does  not  have  to  be  big  to  be  bright. 
It  burned  with  the  Ideal  of  freedom  and  men 
sought  it  in  that  generation  WTth  the  same 
passion  that  good  men  seek  it  in  every 
generation.  " 

Thanks  mainly  to  the  living  Inspiration 
provided  by  Ben  Shapiro'-and  with  a 
thought  to  the  past  to  Mike  Kelleher,  whose 
memory  shall  never  die — In  this  Incandescent 
generation  of  neon  glare  and  atomic  piower. 
the  Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews  strives  to  keep  the 
Ideal  of  those  lanterns  burning  brightly  for 
all  of  us — and  In  the  hearts  of  all  men  of 
good  will. 

On  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee, 
we  express  sincere  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  radio  and  television,  to 
station  WNAC-TV.  to  the  airlines  for  offer- 
ing the  services  of  their  hostesses  as  ushers 
here  this  evening — and  to  those  who  assisted 
In  arrangements,  over  and  above  the  call  of 
duty,   in   the    foliowlng   categories: 

Mr.  Pat  Ryan — over-all  arrangements. 

Mr.  Louis  Miller— reservations. 

Mr.  Isadore  Zack — publicity. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bartzoff — television,  coordi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Jerry  Hayes — who  made  the  arrivnge- 
ments  for  our  lovely  airlines  hoete&sps. 

To  the  Boston  Edison  Company  for  light- 
ing and  decorations. 

John  Donnelly  Company— for  the  attrac- 
tive backdrop  poster  on  our  stage. 

Mr.  Jack  Drummey — for  Invaluable  assist- 
ance in  several  areas. 

Dean  John  S.  Bailey  of  Northeii,stern— for 
radio  coverage  arrangements. 

To  Police  Commissioner  McNamara  and 
members  of  his  efficient  department  for 
courtesies  extended  our  honored  guests. 

Remarks  by  Norman  C.  Cahners 
introduction 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Cronln.  Reverend  Clergy, 
very  Distinguished  and  Honored  Oueets, 
Ladles,  Gentlemen: 

One  of  the  most  imporunt  activities  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants and  Jews  Is  the  annual  Junior  good- 
will dinner. 

This  program  was  conceived  14  years  ago 
by  the  late  Michael  Kelleher  and  Ben  Shapiro 
as  a  means  of  indoctrinating  young  men  In 
a  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Chosen  by  their  headmasters,  several  hun- 
dred public  and  parochial  school  students 
meet  each  January  in  the  press  room  at  Fen- 
way Park  tlirough  the  courtesy  of  Thomiis  A. 
Yawkey  and  the  Boston  Red  S<.)x  organiza- 
tion. 

Outstanding  leaders  in  our  community  act 
as  sponsors  of  these  bojs  and  four  lads  are 
chosen  to  give  a  talk  on  what  brutherhood 
means  to  him. 

During  these  15  years  more  than  3,200 
young  men  have  been  our  guests  and  we 
know  of  no  lad  who  has  attended  these  an- 
nual dinners  who  has  been  Involved  in  any 
Juvenile  delinquency  nor  at  any  time  been 
a  discredit  to  himself  or  to  the  school  he 
represents. 

Today  there  Is  a  tremendous  ferment  In 
the  land.  It  is  reflected  In  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  In  the  protest  demonstra- 
tions on  oolite  campuses  across  the  country. 
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Obviously,  the  need  for  men  who  have 
within  them  a  sincere  and  abiding  feeling  of 
goodwill  and  brotherhood  has  never  been 
greater. 

Due  to  the  foresight  of  Michael  Kelleher 
and  Ben  Shapiro,  and  the  work  of  our  Mass- 
achusetts Committee,  we  have  today  over 
2,200  missionaries  of  goodwill  In  oiu-  com- 
munity and  I  think  we  can  rest  assured  that 
if  any  of  them  are  participating  In  demon- 
strations, it  is  in  protest  against  bigotry  in 
any  form  whatsoever. 

Tonight  you  will  hear  from  one  of  the 
young  men  who  spoke  at  our  dinner  on 
January  26. 

His  name  is  David  P.  Manley,  a  senior  at 
Charlestown  High  School  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society, 

He  was  elected  by  his  fellow  students  to 
represent  the  school  at  student  government 
day  at  the  state  house,  where,  serving  as  a 
senator,  he  introduced  the  only  bill  that  was 
passed  that  day. 

David  will  enter  Boston  University  next 
fall  in  the  school  of  liberal  arts,  where  he 
will  major  In  psychology. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  debating  club  and 
was  on  the  panel  for  our  radio  broadcast  on 
W-E-Z-E  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
Radio  Forum. 

As  you  listen  to  him,  I  hope  you  will  try  to 
visualize  the  setting  of  a  press  room  of  a 
baseball  park.  It  Is  a  winter's  night  and 
the  room  is  warmed  by  the  presence  of  hun- 
dreds of  high  school  students  breaking  bread 
together  and  learning  lessons  which  will  re- 
main with  them  throughout  their  lives. 

Now  you  have  the  same  treat  In  store  for 
you  that  we  enjoyed  at  Fenway  Park  In.st 
January. 

Here  is  living  testimony  of  the  benefit  of 
this  goodwill  program— I  present  to  vou 
young  David  Manley. 

Speech  Deltvered  by  David  Manley 
First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  commend  this 
conunlttee  on  the  fine  work  they  are  doing 
to  further  understanding  among  men  of  all 
creeds.  I  am  sure  that  their  work  has  dijne 
much  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  religious 
Ignorance  and  Intolerance.  My  reaction,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  many  boys  who  attended 
this  year's  Goodwill  Dinner  at  Fenway  Park, 
attests  to  the  tremendous  strides  this  com- 
mittee has  taken  In  achieving  this  goal. 

As  stated  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, all  men  are  created  equal  In  the  eyes  of 
God  and  before  the  law.  This  truth,  how- 
ever, must  also  mean  that  all  men  are  equal 
before  one  another,  that  Is,  equal  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Equality  before  the  law  was  one  of  the 
principles  upon  which  this  country  was  base<l. 
and  it  Is  one  of  the  principles  which  make 
this  country  as  great  as  it  is  today.  Yet  even 
In  America  we  find  some  people  who  would 
deny  their  fellow  Americans  theee  very  basic 
rights  because  of  their  race,  color,  or  religion. 
But  because  America  Is  based  upon  individ- 
ual freedom,  and  because  the  great  majority 
of  American  people  are  now  aware  of  the&e 
grave  injustices,  this  attitude  of  discrimina- 
tion cannot  prevail.  Laws  and  customs  which 
have  for  years  denied  to  certain  groups  of 
people  the  rights  which  most  of  us  enjoy  are 
being  altered  or  abolished.  This  is  only  the 
beginning,  however;  being  given  the  right  to 
ride  at  the  front  of  the  bus  is  not  enough; 
being  given  the  right  to  vote  in  a  free  so- 
ciety is  not  enough.  A  man  must  be  re- 
spected as  an  individual  if  he  is  expected  ever 
to  become  a  productive  member  of  today's 
society. 

America  Is  not  a  country  of  any  one  color 
or  creed.  It  Is  a  country  of  individuals,  and 
as  an  individual  a  man  should  be  Judged  for 
his  actions  and  only  for  his  own  actions. 

Whoever  thinks  that  any  one  race  is  su- 
perior CH"  Inferior  to  any  other  only  shows  the 
weakness  of  his  own  character.  He  uses  that 
attitude  as  a  crutch  to  support  his  sagging 
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sense  of  security  and  purpose,  thereby  g^n- 
Ing  a  false  sense  of  pride  In  himself. 

This  Is  a  disease  of  Intolerance,  and  If 
allowed  to  spread  could  lead  to  disaster. 
Hitler  was  by  far  the  best  example  of  this 
truth.  Millions  of  so-called  Inferior  beings 
went  through  untold  suffering  because  a  few 
demented  men  succeeded  In  making  the  Ger- 
man people  think  that  their  race  was  superior 
to  any  other.  This  classic  example  of  the 
failure  to  Judge  man  as  an  individual  led  to 
the  most  tragic  results  possible,  not  only  for 
the  victims,  but  also  for  the  German  people 
themselves. 

No  one  can  condone  the  conduct  of  the 
people  who  were  Involved  In  Watts  last  sum- 
mer, but  we  can  no  more  condemn  all  colored 
people  for  the  actions  of  these  few  than  we 
can  blame  all  white  people  for  the  actions  of 
thoee  teenagers  at  Laconla.  New  Hampshire. 
last  summer,  when  a  group  of  motorcyclists 
rioted  a  whole  night  before  order  was  re- 
stored. 

There  are  no  other  criteria  than  this  one: 
we  must  Judge  man  as  an  individual. 

Introduction  bt  Job  Cronin  to  Ben  G. 
Shapiro 

In  planning  an  introduction  for  our  next 
speaker,  Ben  Bartzoff  suggested  that  the 
man's  middle  Initial  "G"  must  stand  for 
good  will.  WeU,  we  know  his  first  name  Is 
Ben,  but  the  "B"  could  also  stand  for 
brotherhood.  Trtily  the  motivating  force 
behind  this  organization,  our  secretary,  and 
commissioner,  Masscu:husetts  Commission 
Against  Discrimination,  Ben  G.  Shapiro. 

Ben  G.  Shapiro. 

Report  by  Ben  G.  Shapiro 

Gentlemen  of  the  clergy.  Governor  Volpe, 
Mayor  Collins,  our  guests  of  honor,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
assignment  to  welcome  you  to  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews.  You  know, 
this  Is  our  29th  annual  dinner.  We  have 
surely  grown  over  the  years  since  our  first 
meeting  at  the  old  city  club. 

Although  we  are  called  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews, 
we  are  aware  that  unified  action  on  many 
fronts  helps  promote  more  strongly  our 
cause.  We  are  aware,  too,  that  the  actions 
of  the  individual  in  all  that  he  does  In  his 
dally  life  spells  out  specifically  his  attitude 
about  the  dignity  and  worthinees  of  all 
individuals. 

A  Jesuit  Priest,  executed  by  the  Nazis, 
enunciates  this  thought  more  simply. 
Father  Delp  said,  "When  through  one  man, 
a  little  more  light  and  truth,  a  little  more 
love  and  goodness  comes  into  the  world,  then 
that  man's  life  has  had  meaning." 

It  Is  in  this  regard  that  I  must  say  that 
over  the  past  29  years  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know  many  dedicated  individuals  who 
have  been  associated  with  our  Massachu- 
setts Committee.  I  believe  a  year  ago  I  re- 
ferred to  our  dinner  as  a  "blue  ribbon"  audi- 
ence. It  certainly  Is.  To  you,  there  has  been 
no  controversy  over  the  objectives  and  op- 
erations of  brotherhood  as  a  natural  part 
of  your  everyday  life.  There  are  no  contra- 
dictions In  your  means  and  ends  for  pro- 
moting good  win  among  men,  because  that 
is  the  way  you  live.  There  are  no  confusions 
over  what  you  say  and  what  you  do — you 
mean  what  you  say,  and  you  say  what  you 
mean  about  the  dignity  that  is  in  each  man. 
There  are  students  of  the  constitution  who 
tell  us  that  the  famous  phrase  "deUberate 
speed"  in  the  matter  of  enforcing  the  civil 
rights  laws  was  Inspired  by  a  line  In  the 
poem  "Hound  of  Heaven"  by  Francis  Thomp- 
son. May  I — who  certainly  am  not  a  consti- 
tutional lawyer — contribute  the  additional 
phrase  from  the  same  poem  that  may  under- 
line   our   hopes.     Thompson   also  spoke   of 


"majestic  instancy."  If  I  can  use  that  as  a 
take-off  pcrint,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
any  temptation,  any  cause,  any  provocation 
that  would  have  any  one  of  us  deny  the 
dignity  of  any  individual,  any  time  or  any- 
where, be  dispelled  in  our  hearts  and  minds 
with  "majestic  Instancy."  The  realization 
that  all  men  are  brothers  must  be  in  our 
hearts,  that  everyone  must  respect  the  rights 
of  others,  must  be  a  part  of  our  dally  lives. 
This  is  what  the  Massachusetts  committee 
has  preached  and  practiced  over  the  past  29 
years.  We  have  done  It  through  the  good 
citizenship  program  of  the  park  department; 
the  three  chapels  program  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity; in  the  field  of  human  relations  at 
Boston  University;  In  the  Lincoln  Pilene 
Center  at  Tufts  University;  in  the  work  be- 
ing done  at  Boston  College  in  its  Institute 
of  Human  Sciences.  I  should  add  that  the 
annual  good  will  dinners  for  the  public  and 
parochial  school  students  at  Fenway  Park — 
going  back  to  the  days  of  Joe  Cronin — have 
a  special  lustre  in  the  annals  of  our  work. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  recall  for  many  of 
you  a  remark  made  by  Boston  College's 
Father  Michael  Walsh  a  few  years  ago  when 
Brotherhood  Temple  Ohabel  Shalom  honored 
him  with  a  citation.  In  relation  brother- 
hood, he  said  he  could  not  permit  the  word 
"tolerance"  in  his  vocabulary.  He  said  that 
"to  put  up  with  someone"  is  demeaning, 
heartless,  and  cruel.  You  know,  tolerance 
has  many  dictionary  meanings.  In  reference 
to  machinery,  tolerance  is  an  allowable  varia- 
tion In  the  dimensions  of  a  machine  or 
part.  In  reference  to  the  mint,  tolersmce  is 
a  permissible  deviation  In  the  fineness  or 
weight  of  a  coin.  But  when  it  comes  to  hu- 
man beings,  let  us  have  no  deviations,  no 
variations:  let  us  have  "majestic  Instancy" 
In  recognizing  that  love  and  goodness  In  our 
hearts  for  all  men  will.  Indeed,  give  our  lives 
a  more  real  and  lasting  meaning. 

Thank  yoti. 

Remarks  or  Governor  John  A.  Volpe  at 
Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
Jews  in  honoring  three  such  distlngrilshed 
Americans  as  Attorney  General  Katzenbach, 
Justice  Portas,  and  Thomas  P.  O'NeU,  three 
men  who  stand  out  In  their  lifelong  efforts 
for  the  cause  of  equality  and  brotherhood. 

The  Commltt^  of  Protestants,  Catholics, 
and  Jews  has  done  a  highly  effective  Job  in 
educating  our  citizens  concerning  the  evils 
of  prejudice  and  intolerance,  in  fact,  per- 
haps we  have  been  almost  too  successful. 

For  there  Is  a  very  ,  real  danger  that  we 
have  immunized  a  broad  segment  of  the  pub- 
lic against  the  very  message  we  are  trying 
to  get  across,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  we 
have  lulled  ourselves  into  a  state  of  com- 
placency by  the  progress  of  our  efforts,  on 
the  other. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  who  hear 
what  we  have  to  say,  but  to  whom  the  real 
meaning  of  our  words  is  lost. 

The  fact  Is,  that  the  cause  of  racial  and 
religious  tolerance  demands  the  same  from 
us  as  the  struggle  for  the  presen-ation  of 
liberty  itself,  eternal  vigilance. 

There  must  be  no  letting  up  in  our  efforts 
for  the  cause  of  brotherhood. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  commumty  re- 
mains unreached  by  our  work,  and  every 
year,  more  of  our  young  people  attain  the 
age  where  they  should  be  exposed  to  our 
message. 

Our  effort  then,  must  be  a  continuing  and 
an  unending  one. 

We  must  not  regard  the  progress  we  are 
making,  as  an  indicator  that  It  Is  time  to 
adjust  the  tempo  of  our  efforts  downward. 

Rather,  we  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  three  men  we  honor  this  evening,  whoee 
dedication  to  the  concept  of  equality  has 


deepened  throughout  their  careers,  and  to 
whom  success  has  never  been  a  signal  to 
slacken  In  their  efforts. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  on  my  own  personal  behalf. 
It  la  a  pleas\u-e  to  extend  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations to  the  three  eanlnent  Individuals  we 
honor  tonight. 

In  closing  1  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
take  another  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
good  friend  Ben  Shapiro,  the  dedicated  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  CommitUe  of 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews. 

Ben's  goal  In  life  has  been  the  fulfillment 
of  his  feeling  of  love  for  his  fellowman. 

In  the  person  of  Ben  Shapiro,  we  find  the 
most  able  sponsor  of  good  will  to  emphasize 
the  many  fine  attributes  which  citizens  of 
different  faiths  have  in  common. 

So  tonight,  I  am  privileged  to  salute  Ben 
Shapiro,  in  the  same  breath,  as  Justice  Portas. 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  Thomas' 
O'Neil. 

Rem.\rks  or  Thomas  F.  O'Neil 

Mr.  Rabb,  reverend  clergy,  dlsUngulshed 
leaders  and  members  of  the  Committee  and 
honored  guests,  thank  you. 

I  suppose  it  sounds  somewhat  trite  and 
hackneyed  for  a  recipient  of  any  citation  to 
say  that  he  is  honored  because  he  was  chosen 
for  such  a  dlstlncUon.  However,  I  am  un- 
able to  think  of  alternative  vernacular  to 
express  my  feelings  on  this  occasion,  but  I 
would  like  to  specify  three  reasons  among 
many  why  I  am  particularly  Impressed  by 
my  being  included  as  one  of  those  cited  here ; 
(1)  because  of  those  distinguished  Massa- 
chusetts citizens  constituting  the  Committee 
that  made  the  choice,  (2)  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  one  of  a  company  of  three  that  In- 
cludes Mr.  Justice  Portas  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach,  and  (3)  because  of  the  long 
line  of  exalted  persons  who  have  been  hon- 
ored in  the  past. 

My  adult  life  has  been  concerned  with  the 
private  enterprise  sector  of  our  American 
society.  I  have  never  entered  the  govern- 
men  service  except  for  some  military  service 
during  Worid  War  IL  I  have  no  ambiUons 
to  hold  public  office.  I  do  not  disdain  those 
who  do.  On  the  contrary,  I  admire  and 
thank  them. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  notice  of  to- 
night's citation  and  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  I  should  be  paired  with  such 
distlng\ilshed  public  servants  as  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  and  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
But.  on  reflection.  It  occurred  to  me  that  It 
might  be  a  recogmtion  that  the  goals  of  this 
Committee  cannot  be  accomplished  by  laws 
alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  need  for  the 
law  to  step  In  Is  often  but  a  manifestation 
of  failures  In  the  private  sector.  It  Is  the 
avoidance  and  repair  of  such  failures  that 
are  the  noble  undertakings  of  your  Com- 
mittee. 

A  businessman,  acting  privately  In  his 
company's  Interest  and  In  the  Interest  of 
the  public,  can  do  much;  not  only  In  his 
wholehearted  obedience  to  existing  laws,  but 
in  doing  the  things  which  could  make  fur- 
ther legal  actions  unnecessary.  He.  of  course 
can  do  this  through  contributing  time  and 
money  to  private  organizations  devoted  to 
this  work.  Further,  in  his  dally  business  ac- 
tivities, he  can  avoid  the  dUcrlmlnatlons  that 
are  so  debilitating  to  our  society.  This 
means  that.  In  his  own  thinking,  he  must 
be  wary  of  the  idea  that  racial,  credal  or 
color  status  provides  a  meaningful  or  moral 
basis  for  business  decisions. 

Then,  too,  many  of  us  In  the  business  sec- 
tor frequently  find  ourselves  engaged  In  bus- 
inesses that  afford  unique  opportunities  to 
attentuate  the  ignorance  and  emotion  that 
are  the  prime  Ingredients  of  prejudice.  Our 
company  is  engaged  in  such  businesses, 
notably  radio  and  television. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  I  was 
first  Introduced  to   the  mysteries  and   In- 
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trlcaciea  of  the  broadcasting  business  right 
bere  In  Boaton  over  twenty  years  ago  soon 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  I  lived  here 
and  labored  In  the  vineyards  of  WNAC  and 
the  Yankee  Networli  for  five  years  during 
which  time  the  broadcasting  art  was  under- 
going a  transitional  period  involving  the 
technological  break-through  that  television 
added  to  broadcasting  science.  I  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Boston  In  1948  when  two  television 
•tatlona  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  WNAC-TV 
and  WBZ-TV.  WBZ-TV  was  and  is  also  as- 
sociated with  a  corporation  engaged  in  com- 
merlcal  enterprise  other  than  broadcasting 
but  the  name  of  that  corporation  escapes  me 
for  the  moment.  I  hope  that  Bill  McCormlck 
and  Perry  Ury  who  are  responsible  for  the 
affaln  ctf  WNAC-TV  and  WNAC-Radlo  and 
the  Yankee  Network,  respectively,  will  give 
me  credit  for  not  giving  an  Identification 
commercial  to  a  Boston  competitor  on  this 
microphone. 

I  might  also  add  as  a  personal  note  that 
my  wife,  Clatre,  and  I  had  two  children  hora. 
In  Boston  during  our  stay  here  and  it  may 
well  be  that  because  of  their  nativity,  they 
may  wind  up  being  the  most  cultured  of  the 
entire  CNell  clan. 

Returning  to  the  broadcasting  business  for 
the  moment — Long  term  success  in  the 
broadcasting  buslnees  requires  a  careful  nur- 
turing of  public  confidence.  This  must  be 
earned;  it  cannot  be  lastingly  achieved 
through  high-pressure,  Image-making  pub- 
licity campaigns.  To  earn  It,  our  conduct 
must  be  such  that  our  public  will  have  con- 
fidence In  our  Integrity,  our  fairness  and  our 
community  commitment. 

Our  commitment  to  the  community  means, 
among  other  things,  that  we  must  attempt 
to  shed  light  on  comp>elllng  public  Issues. 
We  must  attempt  to  get  the  dialogue  going 
and  to  keep  It  going.  We  must  attempt  to 
persuade  people  not  only  that  they  are  af- 
fected by  these  Issues  but  also  that  broad- 
casting offers  them  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  Tlews  known  and  possibly  to  influence 
the  solutions.  This  Involvement  of  listeners 
Is  a  major  goal  of  our  broadcast  operations 
In  Boston. 

On  many  occasions,  extreme  as  well  as 
moderating  views  are  aired.  We  believe  that 
extreme  views  which  are  based  upon  Ignor- 
ance and  prejudice  will  not  survive  public 
dialogue.  It  Is  benightednees  that  we  seek 
to  eliminate.  And  we  must  do  it  fairly  and 
with  Integrity  or  the  public  will  lose  confi- 
dence In  tis. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  all  this  Is  that 
It  well  serves  both  our  conscience  and  our 
bustneas.  In  this  way,  we  hope  we  have 
been,  and  will  be.  somewhat  more  than 
Insignificant  In  promoting  the  noble  alms  of 
jour  Committee. 

To  further  our  common  goals  and  to 
exemplify  our  devotion  to  your  great  com- 
monlty.  we  have  recently  made  a  decision 
to  construct  a  major  new  center  in  Boston 
to  house  our  broadcsustlng  operations,  and 
we  are  moving  forward  with  this  project. 

Aside  from  our  vital  interests  In  the  air 
waves  of  Boston  and  New  England,  we  have 
recently  entered  into  the  Air  transportation 
business,  first  In  the  West  by  way  of  Frontier 
Airlines  and  more  Immediately  in  metro- 
politan Boston  and  surrounding  cities 
through  a  substantial  Investment  in  Boston's 
own  helicopter  airline,  f^  General.  Inc. 

Thank  you. 

TxxT  or  JusTicx  Abb  Pobtas'  Speech 
I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  citation 
that  you  have  gl.en  me.  I  am  particularly 
glad  to  participate  in  this  event  because  you 
are  honoring  the  attorney  general  of  the 
milted  States,  Mr.  katzenbach,  for  his  work 
In  formulating  and  enforcing  the  new  civil 
rights  program. 

DKSEXTES  CaATTTUDE 

He  has  done  his  work  fearlessly,  intelli- 
gently and  skillfully.     He  desenes  the  na- 


tion's gratitude.  And  I  Join  you  In  saluting 
Mr.  O'Nell  for  his  services  in  spreading  the 
message  of  this  committee's  work. 

We  meet  tonight  In  a  period  of  great  prom- 
ise. In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  witnessed 
marked  progresB  toward  the  achievement  of 
the  ideal  to  which  this  organization  Is  dedi- 
cated— the  ide-iJ  of  universal  brotherhood. 

Today,  as  never  before  In  our  nation's  his- 
tory, we  are  advancing  towards  the  goal  of 
equal  rights  and  Justice  for  all  of  our  people. 
And  today,  as  never  before  in  2.000  years,  we 
are  moving  towards  the  great  objective  of 
mutual  respect  among  the  three  great  reli- 
gions of  tiie  western  world,  and  mutual  col- 
laboration among  tliem. 

Civil  rights  and  religious  compatibility  are 
not  separate  and  distinct  goals.  They  are 
two  aspects  of  the  same  principle — the  value 
and  dignity  of  the  individual.  Progress  to- 
ward achieving  them  represents  man's  In- 
creasing maturity.  Each  reflects  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  new  plateau  of  humaii  under- 
standing— a  new  stage  In  the  evolution  of 
man  towards  the  goal  which  is  set  by  all 
religions.  For  all  religions  believe  in  the 
divine  im.age — in  manltind  capable  of  nobility 
and  greatness  and  of  achievement  beyond  the 
selfish  and  self-centered  objects  of  material 
life. 

NEW   ACCEPTANCE 

We  are  today  witnesses  of  a  new  accept- 
ance of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  unsullied 
and  undeflled  by  distinctions  based  upon 
race  or  color,  and  unimpeded  by  religious 
factionalism  or  by  differences  in  the  forms  or 
speciflcs  of  the  various  creeds  The  new  un- 
derstanding among  the  great  western  re- 
ligions and  the  new  validation  of  civil  rights 
have   proceeded   hand- In-hand. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  because  It  is  religion 
that  has  represented  and  inspired  man's  most 
exalted  ideals.  And  it  is  what  we  call  "civil 
rights"  that  represents  man's  political  stat-e- 
ment  of  religion's  highest  Ideals. 

It  is  a  paradoxical  fact  of  history  that  the 
most  divisive  force  in  history  has  been  man's 
diverse  religions — that  more  wars  have  been 
fought  in  religions  name  than  for  any  other 
cause. 

But  we  Protestants.  Catholics  and  Jews — 
all  of  us  are  coming  to  realize  that  religion 
should  unite  us — not  divide  us;  that  he  who 
hates  or  scorns  or  discriminates  against  his 
fellow  man  in  the  name  of  religious  differ- 
ence is  faithless  to  his  own  religion;  that 
each  religious  faith,  whatever  that  faith  may 
be.  must  command  respect  for  all  religious 
faiths,  and  rejection  of  none 

CAfUUES  0BI.IGATION 

Devotion  to  one's  religion,  however  intense, 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  respect  the 
faith  of  others.  It  rejects — it  does  not  com- 
mand— it  does  not  permit  negation  of  the 
faith  of  other  men.  True  faith  is  blind  and 
deaf  to  denominational  differences — Just  as 
true  humanity  Is  blind  to  di.lerences  of  race 
or  color. 

The  acceptance  of  these  principles.  I  think, 
marks  one  of  the  greatest  forw.ixd  move- 
ments in  all  of  history  Destructive  rivalry 
among  the  three  great  religions  has  been  an 
evil  that  has  poisoned  men  s  minds  and  de- 
graded their  actions. 

The  naagnlficent  Ideals  of  humanity — 
which  all  men  share — have  been  unatta.in- 
able  Ln  its  presence.  True  freedom,  true 
equality,  a  full  measure  of  civil  rights,  and 
true  dignity  have  been  Impossible  so  long  as 
Catholic.  Protestant  and  Jew — each — re- 
garded the  religion  of  the  otlier  with 
either  fear  or  hostility. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  moment 
when,  together,  with  our  oomblnec.  mights— 
with  full  respect  and  undiluted  friendship — 
we  can  Join  in  the  further  progress  of  man- 
kind toward  the  achievement  of  the  goal  that 
we  share,  for  it  Is  true  that  faith  can  move 
mountains;  but  it  can  move  the  mountains 
that  stand  between  man  and  the  heaven  of 


his  aspirations,  only  when  the  faith  of  eacli 
man  Is  linked  in  trust  and  fellowship  to  the 
faith  of  all. 

SEEN  IN  CRISIS 

We  have  seen  this  in  the  present  crisis  of 
our  nation. 

We  have  seen  Protestant  ministers  of  vari- 
ous denominations,  Jewish  rabbis,  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  and  nuns  wallcing, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  protest  discrimina- 
tion against  their  fellow  man — walking, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  through  avenues  of 
hate. 

And  when  the  history  of  heroism  of  ihib 
period  is  written,  the  names  of  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  religions  will  be  wtit- 
ten  large — because  they  believed  and  i>ecaiii-e 
their  faith  was  deep  and  abiding,  and  because 
their  faith  was  expressed  In  good  and  fearless 
works.  Their  strength  was  greater  than  the 
strength  of  their  numbers.  It  was  greater 
than  the  sum  of  their  Individual  religious 
groups. 

It  was  the  strength  of  nobility — of  religioiis 
faith  itself — which  is  more  than  the  strength 
of  all  the  churches  of  all  of  the  sets.  And  it 
was  this  power — this  power  that  came  from 
union  and  brotherhood — ^that  helped  so 
mightily  to  move  the  mountains  of  injustice 
and  discrimination. 

So  the  power  of  faith  united  has  been  put 
to  work  in  this  country  to  Inspire,  insist  upon 
and  bring  about  the  elimination  of  discrimi- 
nation— the  continuation  of  the  denial  to 
the  Negroes  of  the  rights  promised  them  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  14-th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

And  now,  at  the  same  time,  we  see  uitiun 
the  great  churches  themselves  a  moving 
together  of  historic  significance — among  the 
Protestant  sects;  tangible,  significant  steps 
toward  the  achievement  of  substantial  uni- 
fication; within  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
Chtirch;  a  new  attitude  toward  other  reli- 
gions; and  within  the  Jewish  community  a 
thankfulness  and  release  of  tensions  and  re- 
newed determination  to  Join  with  other  reli- 
gions in  accomplishing  man's  tasks  and  God's 
work. 

M06T    SIGNIFICANT 

This,  I  think,  may  prove  to  be  the  niost 
significant  movement  of  our  time. 

I  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
great  religions  of  the  East  wUl  also  be  in- 
cluded within  the  movement  toward  univer- 
sal understanding  and  collaboration. 

Axid  so,  tonight.  It  is  with  special  pleasure 
that  I  Join  In  saluting  this  organization 
which,  here  In  Massachusetts  and  through- 
out the  nation,  has  worked  In  Its  own  way 
for  the  acoompllshment  of  these  noble  goals. 

We  must  continue,  for  the  Job  is  hard  and 
the  road  is  long.  We  must  continue  in  the 
work  of  harnessing  the  religions  of  the  world 
together  and  of  bringing  the  strength  of  all 
of  them  and  all  of  us  to  bear  upon  the  t-i.';k 
of  achieving  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Remarks  by  Attorntt  General  'Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  on  Receiving  the  Cita- 
tion OP  THE  Massachusetts  COMMnrrEi;, 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews.  Statler 
Hilton  Hotel,  Boston,  THtjRSDAT,  Mat  19. 
1966 

I  will  prize  the  citation  you  have  given  me 
this  evening  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the 
many  men  and  women  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  especially  in  our  Civil  Rights 
Division,  who  are  giving  the  best  years  of 
their  lives — sacrificing  not  Jtist  leisure  but 
precious  family  life  in  endless  working  hours 
and  continual  travel — to  help  make  America 
keep  the  promise  of  civil  rights  to  all  citizens. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here  and  to  have 
been  chosen  for  this  award.  'What  would  any 
kid  give  to  hold  anything  in  common  with 
Joe  Cronln?  "What  would  any  aspiring  musi- 
cian give  to  share  something,  as  I  now  do. 
with  Jack  Benny?     To  be  cited  with   these 
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men  for  this  award,  in  a  tradition  that  has 
included  such  figures  as  the  late  Herbert 
Lehman,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  Cardinal  Gush- 
ing, is  something  I  will  remember  with  great 
pride. 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  Committee  and 
groups  Uke  It,  we  have  come  to  take  the 
harmony  of  ethnic  and  religious  groups  al- 
most for  granted  in  America.  It  Is  now 
hard  to  conceive  of  the  antl -Catholic  passion 
that  led  to  the  burning  of  the  UrsvUlne  Acad- 
emy here  In  the  1830"s.  Antl-semitlsm,  once 
so  virulent  that  resort  hotels  proclaimed  in 
pamphlets  "No  consumptives,  no  dogs,  no 
Jews."  Is  almost  entirely  a  memory.  And 
the  bitter  old  warning,  "Irish  Need  Not  Ap- 
ply", Is  no  longer  posted. 

Boston  may  well  have  led  other  parts  of 
the  country  in  achieving  productive  har- 
mony of  different  groups.  Walter  Whlte- 
hlU  recounts  in  a  very  entertaining  new 
book  about  Boston  that  in  1917  Martin 
Lomasney,  the  great  Irish  boss  of  the  West 
End,  posted  handbills  In  Yiddish  urging 
Jewish  voters  in  the  ward  to  elect  Charles 
Pelham  Curtis,  Jr.,  a  Yankee  lawyer  from 
State  Street,  to  a  constitutional  convention. 
Differences  of  nationality  and  religion  are 
associated  less  and  less  with  rancor  and  dis- 
crimination, but  rather  more,  as  in  this 
city  with  a  rich  vitality.  The  recent  history 
of  Massachusetts — the  state  which  leads  all 
others  In  its  percentage  of  foreign-bom 
and  first-generation  Americans — Is  a  striking 
Illustration  of  the  richness  of  diversity  in  a 
community.  Yet  this  same  recent  history 
has  revealed  how  different  and  how  much 
more  challenging  is  the  process  of  absorbing 
into  full  citizeru=hlp  the  Negro  American. 
As  President  Johnson  said  at  Howard  XTni- 
verslty  last  Spring,  the  other  ethnic  minori- 
ties "did  not  have  the  heritage  of  centuries  to 
overcome,  and  they  did  not  have  a  cultural 
tradition  which  had  been  twisted  and  bat- 
tered by  endless  years  of  hatred  and  hope- 
lessness, nor  were  they  excluded,  these  oth- 
ers, because  of  race  or  color — a  feeling  whose 
dark  Intensity  Is  matched  by  no  other  preju- 
dice in  our  society." 

Today,  when  religious  discrimination  is  In 
effect  a  relic,  racial  discrimination  and  strife 
still  disfigure  the  life  and  name  of  our  coun- 
try. And  Massachusetts,  though  It  has  a 
relatively  minute  percentage  of  Negro  citi- 
zens, now  finds  Itself  very  much  involved  in 
aspects  of  the  national  problem. 

Clearly,  the  problem  has  not  been  solved 
here  and  It  will  not  be  solved  without  the 
continuing  efforts  of  many  citizens,  daunt- 
less In  their  dedication  to  victory  over  preju- 
dice and  fear.  But  Just  as  clearly,  Massa- 
chusetts has  made  a  creditable  start  that 
other  states  could  well  imitate. 

Massachusetts  passed  one  of  the  first  equal 
empIojTnent  statutes  and  one  of  the  best 
fair  housing  statutes  in  the  country.  I  have 
been  told  of  the  private  METCO  experi- 
ment to  organize  a  pupil  transfer  program 
between  city  and  suburb  to  help  ease  con- 
gestion and  severe  imbalance.  And  I  know 
that  many  of  you  here  this  evening  helped 
to  draw  up  the  Impressive  and  forthright 
Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Racial 
Imbalance. 

This  Is  a  remarkable  document.  Produced 
by  an  admirably  broad  range  of  state  lead- 
ers. It  is  frank  about  the  problem,  and  hard- 
headed  In  Its  thinking  about  feasible  solu- 
tions. That  Report  and  the  hUtoric  racial 
imbalance  law  that  grew  from  it  have  put 
Massachusetts  in  a  position  of  leadership  in 
one  of  America's  central  contemporary  ef- 
forte  for  racial  Justice  and  equality.  Now, 
as  you  go  about  putting  the  law  into  ef- 
fect, you  have  an  opportunity  to  make  this 
dty  and  this  state  a  model  for  all  the  other 
major  communities  In  the  country. 

Earlier  this  month.  Cardinal  Cushlng, 
speaking  here  about  the  cluster  of  public 
problems  associated  with  poverty,  urban  de- 
terioration and  the  desperation  of  minority 
groups,  observed  that  "slowly  but  surely,  all 
these  problems  have  led  inexorably  to  the 


Issue  of  housing."  'What  Cardinal  Cushlng 
said  about  poverty  and  the  problem  of  in- 
adequate housing  has  a  clear  parallel  in  the 
relation  between  the  many  forms  of  racial 
inequality  and  injustice  In  American  life, 
and  the  problem  of  housing  discrimination 
In  particular.  Eventually,  inexorably,  we 
must  come  to  the  problem  of  housing. 

And  so,  we  In  President  Johnson's  Admin- 
istration have  now  embarked  on  an  effort  to 
make  fair  housing  not  only  the  goal  of  civic 
groups  and  leaders  such  as  yourselves,  not 
only  the  objective  of  state  laws  like  those  in 
Massachusetts  and  16  other  states,  but  tn 
addition,  the  mandate  of  federal  law 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  President 
Johnson  declared  last  month  in  his  Civil 
Rights  Message,  "The  tUne  has  come  for 
Congress  to  declare  resoundingly  that  dis- 
crimination in  housing  and  all  the  evils  it 
breeds  are  a  denial  of  Justice  and  a  threat 
to  the  development  of  our  growing  urban 
areas." 

We  firmly  believe  that  a  remedy  lies  in  the 
law.  By  remedy  I  do  not  mean  panacea.  No 
statute  alone  can  trumpet  down  the  ghetto 
walls.  No  statute  alone  can  provide  the 
hope,  the  education,  the  skills  and  the  ap- 
plied resources  that  actually  fulfill  oppor- 
tunity. 

But  President  Kennedy's  historic  and  de- 
cisive engagement  of  the  naUon's  resources 
on  the  problem  of  clvU  rights,  and  President 
Johnson's  massive  efforts  since  then,  have 
taught  the  most  skeptical  that  the  law  can 
lead  and  the  law  can  protect  in  this  vital 
area. 

And  so  we  look  to  you  for  vocal  support  for 
the  ClvU  Rlghte  Act  of  1966.  And,  as  all  of 
our  concern  about  progress  In  real  integra- 
tion turn  increasingly  to  the  North,  we  look 
to  communities  like  this  and  to  men  and 
women  like  you  for  leadership. 

By  making  your  views  known  to  Congress, 
you  can  play  a  powerful  role  In  the  enact- 
ment of  fair  housing  legislation.  And  by 
speaking  out  forcefully  in  this  community, 
as  you  have  in  the  past,  you  can  make  Massa- 
chusetts a  standard  of  racial  Justice, 

Citations  and  Testimonials 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews,  at  its  Twenty- 
ninth  Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation 
and  testimonial  to  Thomas  P.  O'Nell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  General  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  and  its  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary RKO  General,  Inc. 

His  ties  to  this  Commonwealth  are  strong 
and  of  long  standing.  Like  hla  father  and 
four  brothers,  he  Is  an  alumnus  of  Holy  Cross 
College.  It  was  in  Boston  in  1947,  after  five 
years  as  Skipper  of  an  LST  during  World 
War  U,  that  he  rejoined  General  Tire  and 
then  entered  the  radio  industry  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Yankee  Network. 
He  now  resides  in  Connecticut  with  his  wife 
and  nine  children. 

His  dynamic  and  imaginative  leadership 
has  made  the  great  enterprises  he  leads  po- 
tent forces  in  the  American  economy.  The 
activities  of  RKO  General's  five  radio  and 
television  stations  In  great  urban  centers. 
Including  the  facilities  that  bring  this  pro- 
gram of  Brotherhood  annually  to  millions  of 
viewers  in  New  England,  have  been  Inspired 
by  a  sound  concept  of  public  service.  He  Is 
the  inheritor  of  a  great  tradition  of  construc- 
tive statesmanship  In  business  life  who  has 
enhanced  its  lustre,  enlarged  its  scope  and 
Insured  its  durability. 

In  recognition  of  his  qualities  as  a  private 
citizen  In  the  public  service,  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews  presents  to  Thomas  P.  O'Nell  this  cita- 
tion and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  this  nine- 
teenth day  of  May,  1966. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews,  at  Its  Twenty- 
ninth  Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation 
and  testimonial  to  Nicholas  deBelleville  Kat- 


zenbach. a  graduate  of  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, Princeton  University  and  the  Yale  Law 
School;  a  former  editor-in-chief  of  the  Yale 
Law  Journal;  an  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
at  Yale  and  later  a  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;  a  Rhodes  Scholar;  a 
recipient  of  a  Ford  Foundation  Fellowship; 
and  co-author  of  two  scholarly  volumes. 
"The  Political  Foundations  of  International 
Law"  and  "L«gal  Literature  of  Space." 

In  World  War  II  he  served  in  the  Army  Air 
Force,  w.as  downed  in  action  over  the  Medi- 
terranean and  made  a  pri.soner  of  war.  After 
two  escapes,  he  was  recaptured  and  remained 
a  prisoner  until  'VE  Day. 

While  working  in  Geneva  on  an  interna- 
tional law  project,  he  was  called  home  to 
assume  tlie  position  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  the  Kennedy  Administration  and 
later  became  Deputy  Attorney  General.  In 
1965  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  In  Washington  he  played 
an  important  role  in  drafting  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  securing  its  enactment. 

In  his  distinguished  career.  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach has  exemplified  American  citizenship  at 
Its  best,  and  by  precept  and  example  has  en- 
couraged thoughtful  Americans  in  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  practices  of  our  democracy 
closer  to  its  preachings. 

In  recognition  of  his  service  to  our  coun- 
try, the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Cath- 
olics, Protestants  and  Jews  presents  to  him 
this  citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  this  nine- 
teenth day  of  May,   1966. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews,  at  its  Twenty-ninth 
Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Justice  Abe  Fortas.  a  na- 
tive of  Tennessee;  a  graduate  of  Southwest- 
em  College  in.  1930  and  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  in  1933;  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Yale 
Law  Journal;  .\s5istant  Professor  of  Law  at 
Yale  from  1933  to  1937;  eminent  counselor 
in  the  private  practice  of  the  law;  and 
constructive  worker  in  Important  fields  of 
public  service. 

As  a  government  official  he  has  achieved 
an  impressive  record — as  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Legal  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration;  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commlrsion;  as  General  Counsel  for  the  U.  S. 
Public  Works  Administration;  as  a  member 
of  the  President's  Committee  to  Study 
Changes  in  Puerto  Rico's  Organic  Law;  as 
adviser  to  the  U.  S.  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations'  historic  session  In  San  Francisco 
in  1945  and  at  its  meeting  in  London  in 
1946:  and  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  1965  he  became  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years  he  has  served  as  Trustee 
of  such  institutions  as  the  Washington  Gal- 
lery of  Modem  Art;  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts;  and  Festival 
Casals,  Incorporated;  and  as  Overseer  of  the 
College  o*  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  recognition  of  his  status  as  an  inspir- 
ing modem  American  citizen  and  grateful 
for  his  consistent  and  ever  helpful  advocacy 
of  understanding  and  good  wUl  among,  and 
equal  Justice  for,  his  fellow  Americans  of 
different  faiths  and  racial  origins,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee  of  Catholics,  Protest- 
ants and  Jews  presents  to  him  this  citation 
and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  this  nine- 
teenth day  of  May,  1966. 

Head  Table  Guests  at  Banquet 
Head  table  guests,  in  addition  to  speakers, 
at  dinner  of  Massachusetts  Committee  Cath- 
olics, Protestants  and  Jews  included: 

John  E.  Fenton,  president,  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity; Joseph  M.  Linsey,  trustee,  Brandels 
University;  Joseph  L.  Taiu-o,  chief  legal  coun- 
sel to  Gov.  Volpe;  Richard  H.  O'Connell,  ex- 
ecutive vice-president,  Boston  Rod  Sox;' Po- 
lice Commissioner  Edmund  L.  McNamara; 
Rubin  Epstein,  president,  Brookllne  Hospital; 
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D.  C.  Jones,  Boston  Celtics;  William  M.  Mc- 

Oormlck.  general  manager,  WNAC-TV;  Ed- 
ward B.  Hanify,  member  executive  committee 
MassachuMtts  SlfD  Jews;  Sidney  R.  Rabb. 
board  ot  regents,  Boston  College;  Judge  Bai- 
ley Aldrlcb;  Dr.  Alexander  Brln.  Jewish  Ad- 
vocate; Rt.  Rev.  Monslgnor  George  V.  Kerr, 
Bdward  C.  Donnelly,  Jr..  president,  Donnelly 
Advertising  Company. 

Also;  Roger  L.  Desiarlals,  city  editor.  The 
Boston  Herald;  Postmaster  Ephr.))  aim 
Martin,  Eev.  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J.,  Boston 
College;  Rocco  Alberto,  state  labor  commis- 
aloner;  State  Auditor  Thaddeus  Buczi^o: 
Philip  Kramer,  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers;  Rt.  Rev.  Albert  A.  Low.  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools;  Hugh  Thomp- 
■on,  regional  director.  APL,-CIO;  Suppt  of 
Schools  William  H.  Ohrenberger,  James  P. 
Loughlln,  State  Labor  Council:  Thomas  M. 
Hennessey,  chairman,  United  Fund;  Rt.  Rev. 
Monslgnor  Francis  J.  Lally,  editor  of  the 
Pilot;  William  S.  Koster,  executive  director 
of  Jimmy  Fund;  Deputy  Mayor  Henry  A. 
ScagnoU;  Bernard  Solomon,  state  emergency 
fln*nce  board;  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Batson,  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  Against  Discrimina- 
tion; John  P.  McMorrow.  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority;  Ernest-  W.  Lay.  treasurer, 
Massachusetts  Committee  Catholics,  P>rot- 
cstants  and  Jews. 

Also:  Malcolm  C.  Webber,  Massachusetts 
Commission  Against  QiscrUnination;  the 
Rev.  Kenneth  B.  Murphy  of  Reecue,  Inc.; 
Rev.  JoibJi  Zanetoe,  dean,  Greek  Cathedral; 
Lt.  Gov,  Elliot  L.  Richardson;  Byron  K.  El- 
liott. John  Hancock  Insurance  Company; 
Louis  B.  Perlnl,  executive  conunittee.  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  Catholics,  Protestants 
and  Jews;  John  F.  Albano,  Massachusetts 
Commission   Against  Discrimination. 

Also:  Rt.  Rev.  Monslgnor  Edward  G.  Mur- 
ray, former  rector,  St.  John's  Seminary;  Rev. 
Michael  E.  Haynee,  12th  Baptist  Church; 
Rabbi  Albert  S.  Goldstein,  Temple  Ohabel 
Sbalom:  Justice  J.  J.  Spiegel;  Ralph  Lowell; 
Dr.  Owen  B.  Kleman,  former  Mayor  John 
B.  Hynea;  Henry  Leen;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Pln- 
derhughea.  Veterans'  Hospital;  Mrs.  Mildred 
H.  Mahoney;  UB.  Atty.  W.  Arthur  Garrity, 
Jr.;  John  I.  Taylor,  president,  the  Boston 
dote;  Dr.  Harold  C.  Case,  president,  Boston 
University:  Dr.  Charles  F.  WilUnsky,  former 
director,  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 

Also:  Federal  Judge  Francis  J.  W.  Ford; 
the  Kev.  William  L.  Keleher.  S.J.,  of  Holy 
Cross  CoQege;  Dr.  Sidney  Farber;  Joseph  F. 
Ford,  trustee,  Brandels  and  Northeastern 
Unlveraltlee:  the  Very  Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh, 
8.J.,  pcesldent  of  Boston  College;  George 
Bherman,  benefactor,  Sherman  Student  Cen- 
ter, Brandeta  University;  Executive  Councilor 
Marfaret  W.  Heckler:  Speaker  John  F.  X. 
Davocen;  Dean  John  S.  Bailey,  Northeastern 
Unlvsnlty. 

Also:  Aast.  Atty.  Gen.  Herbert  E. 
Tucker  Dr.  Dennis  C.  Haley.  John  I.  Ahem, 
■ttgsne  Mflrlarty,  managing  editor,  the  Bos- 
Traveler;  James  L.  Handley,  special  agent  in 
charge,  FBI;  Harold  O.  Kern,  publisher. 
Record  American;  former  Atty  Gen.  Edward 
J.  McCormack;   Benjamin  BartEoff. 


SlMrtafe    of    Mortxafc    Money    Seen; 
laterest  Rates  Maj  Hit  7  Percent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

<»  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwrtday.  June  30. 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WII£ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
xlmtnlHtratton  has  failed  to  deal  with  in- 
jlatkm  ty  meettng  the  problem  head  on 


and  cutting  out  wild  and  extravagant 
spending.  Instead,  It  has  tried  to  halt 
Inflation  by  increasing  the  rates  to  bor- 
rowers on  money.  The  result  Is  that  It 
may  have  shoved  the  brakes  on  too  hard. 

The  cost  of  moitgage  money,  for  In- 
stance, is  now  so  high  that  new  build- 
ing is  discouraged.  In  fact,  tiic  housing 
industry  is  ah-eady  badly  hit  and  this  may 
be  merely  the  foreruimer  of  difficulties 
in  other  major  industries  which  can  be 
hurt  by  tight  restrictions  on  money  avail- 
able. At  the  same  time  the  sharp  move 
has  led  to  controvor.=;ies  and  certain  dif- 
ficulties in  the  banking  and  savings  and 
loan  and  housini^  industry  fields  with 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  today. 

What  is  happening  as  a  result  of  the 
shortage  of  mortgage  monc.v.  however,  is 
explored  in  a  recent  article  by  Charles  A. 
Taylor,  executive  vice  preisdent  of  the 
San  Diego  Building  Contractors  yLssocia- 
tion.  By  unanimous  con.sent.  I  introduce 
this  in  the  Record; 
[Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif  )  Home  Builder, 

AprU  1966) 
Shortage  of  MoRxoAcr  Monet  Seen;  Interest 
I  Rates  Mat  Hit  7  I^ercent 

(By  Charles  A.  Taylor) 

The  housing  indxastry  apparently  is  face- 
to-face  again  with  an  old  bugaboo — tight 
money. 

After  several  years  of  enjoying  an  ample 
supply  of  mortgage  funds,  there  axe  now 
multiple  signs  of  financing  troubles  ahead. 

The  money  experts  seem  to  agree  that  ris- 
ing rates  are  the  forerunner  of  a  situation 
that  will  put  housing  in  a  financial  squeeze. 

For  Instance,  the  W;i£hlngton  headquarters 
of  the  Mortgage  Banlcers  Association  says 
flatly  that  "tlie  shortage  of  mortgage  money 
has  already  reached  a  critical  stage."  and 
adds  that  mortgage  interest  rates,  following 
the  general  trend  in  intere-st  rates,  have 
continued  to  rise  and  that  the  increase  in 
the  nominal  Interest  permissible  for  FHA- 
Insured  mortgages  from  5  25  per  cent  to  5.5 
per  cent  "'proved  Irisufficlent  to  have  much 
influence  in  a  rapidly  moving  market." 

Then  comes  the  National  League  of  Insured 
Savings  Association  with  a  survey  that  shows 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  savings  .^nd  loan 
associations  believe  funds  for  home  financing 
will  be  insufflclent  to  meet  anticipated  de- 
mand for  housing  in  1966. 

This  survey  indicated  75  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  feel  that  housing  volume  will  be 
hi^er  in  their  areas  this  year  than  last. 
However,  wlille  the  majority  also  believe 
savings  in  their  Institutions  will  grow  this 
year,  the  rate  of  savings  growth  is  not  ex- 
pected to  satisfy  the  housing  needs  of  the 
nation. 

In  fact,  the  survey  finds,  this  Is  the  major 
contributing  factor  to  the  thinking  that 
mortgage  interest  rates  will  rise  in  all  areas 
of  the  nation  this  year. 

The  survey  reve.iled  some  other  rather 
startling  expectations.  Association  executives 
said  that  mortgage  rates  by  the  end  of  1966 
wiU  be  as  high  as  7  per  cent  in  some  areas. 
None  of  the  reispondent.s  expect  a  mortgage 
rate  of  less  than  5  7  per  cent  by  year's  end. 

Generally,  association  executives  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Increasing  competition  in 
the  savings  maricet  at  a  time  when,  they 
say,  the  savings  and  loan  institutions  are 
being  held  back.  Many  feel  that  losing 
savings  at  this  time  may  preclude  the  S  and 
L's  from  doing  their  Job  when  the  antici- 
pated boom  In  housing  arrives  a  few  years 
from  now. 

Should  conventional  rates  continue  to  rise 
and  go  as  high  as  some  predictions  now  in- 
dicate, we  know  from  past  experience  that 
fund  supplies  will  practically  dry  up  for 
government  Insured   and   giiaranteed   loans. 


because  their  Interest  rates  are  pegged  at 
below  money  market  levels.  Then  watch  the 
point  costs  rise  for  this  financing,  which  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  Industry  in  trying 
to  build  adequate  housing  for  low  and  mid- 
dle Income  famUies, 

We've  been  this  route  before  and  it  seems 
rather  ridiculous  that  the  housing  Industry, 
one  of,  if  not  the  main,  economic  mainstays 
of  the  nation,  should  again  be  caught  in 
the  squeeze,  especially  when  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  government's  own  manipulation 
In  controlling  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  authorized  hikes 
in  prime  interest  rates  on  the  theory  of  con- 
trolling threatened  inflation. 

But  past  experience  shows  that  housing 
finance  is  the  first  to  suffer,  although  the 
housing  Industry  Is  not  the  culprit  and 
neither  threatens  nor  contributes  to  infla- 
tionary spirals. 

You  can  be  sure  that  efforts  will  be  made 
by  the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers to  keep  the  money  markets  in  balance, 
but  we  cannot  be  sure  these  efforts  will  be 
successful  In  Ume  to  avoid  periods  of  fin- 
ancing crises. 

In  the  meantime,  the  warnings  are  out. 
Increases  In  cost,  which  the  buying  public 
will  eventually  have  to  absorb,  are  almost 
Inevitable. 

Each  home  btUlder  should  be  guided  ac- 
cordingly In  planning  future  operations. 

All  signs  indicate  the  money  market  Is 
going  to  become  tighter,  much  tighter,  be- 
fore the  pendulum  swings  the  other  way. 


Congressman  Horton  Salutes  Rev.  Robert 
S.  Bilheimer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  S.  Bilheimer 
will  begin  his  duties  as  the  new  director 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Peace  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches.  In 
this  age  of  international  turmoil,  I  know 
of  no  man  who  Is  more  able  and  quali- 
fied to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  this 
important  ofiQce. 

For  the  past  2  years.  Dr.  Bilheimer  has 
been  the  senior  minister  at  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Rochester.  N.Y.,  my 
home  church,  and  I  know  our  congrega- 
tion will  miss  his  inspired  leadership. 
His  understanding  of  the  problems  of  his 
parishioners  has  been  a  great  source  of 
comfort  during  many  a  trying  time. 

Now  Dr.  Bilheimer  is  moving  on  to  a 
post  of  even  wider  responsibihties.  The 
advisory  committee  has  been  authorized 
to  work  with  secular  agencies,  as  well  as 
with  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  other 
religious  groups  in  searching  for  means 
to  bring  international  peace  and  co- 
operation. The  committee  will  set  up  its 
own  definitive  program  covering  such  di- 
verse areas  as  the  problems  of  developing 
nations,  cooperation  with  international 
organizations,  and  the  development  of 
means  by  which  the  laity  can  participate 
more  fully  in  programs  for  peace. 

We  in  Congress  can  well  appreciate 
the  Importance  of  these  activities.  By 
coord-nating  their  activities  with  similar 
programs  of  other  religious  and  secular 
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groups.  I  expect  the  advisory  council 
will  have  a  great  influence  upon  efforts 
of  the  entire  free  world  toward  interna- 
tional peace. 

Under  the  leadership  and  direction  of 
Dr,  Bilheimer,  the  church  will  be  taking 
a  much  more  active  role  in  tills  area. 
I  look  forward  to  the  successes  which 
surely  will  follow  these  efforts.  The  fu- 
ture will  profit  from  the  activities  taken 
by  our  religious  community  today. 

Although  we  from  Rochester's  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  will  ceitainly  miss 
Dr.  Bilheimer's  presence  in  our  midst, 
we  are  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  we, 
along  with  individuals  in  all  comers  of 
this  earth,  will  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
service  he  will  be  rendering  from  his 
new  office.  I  join  with  all  who  know 
Bob  Bilheimer  and  his  work  in  wishing 
him  a  fruitful  and  rewarding  ministry 
as  the  director  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Peace  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  Sunday  following 
Dr.  Bilheimer's  announcement  to  his 
congregation  that  he  was  leaving,  he 
preached  what  I  feel  was  an  outstand- 
ing sermon.  I  was  privileged  to  be  able 
to  hear  him  on  that  occasion,  and  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
Dr.  Bilheimer's  words  on  his  personal 
philosophy  and  his  views  on  his  new 
responsibilities.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  shall  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  Dr.  Bilheimer's 
sermon : 

SiTNDAY  Morning  Sermon  Aprii,  24,  1966,  bt 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Bilheimer 

"But  grace  was  given  to  each  of  ns,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  Christ's  gift." 
Epheslan8  4:   7. 

In  the  4th  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the 
Epheslans,  St.  Paul  spoke  of  the  Church 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  winds  of  doctrine.  As 
usual,  St.  Paul  had  a  specific  situation  In 
mind.  Two  claims  about  Christian  faith  and 
the  Church  were  being  made,  either  and 
both  of  which  tended  to  draw  the  Chiu-ch  off 
from  its  main,  central  line.  The  one  claim 
was  of  those  who  wanted  the  Church  to  re- 
main within  the  general  framework  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  their  traditions.  The  other 
claim  was  by  people  who  wanted  to  draw  the 
Church  away  Into  rather  mysterious  realms 
of  oriental  and  Greek  knowledge.  Either 
way,  the  distinctive  message,  the  particular 
witness,  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  Church  would  have  been 
lost.  St.  Paul  took  this  situation  with  great 
seriousness.  Thank  God  I  For  In  reply  he 
put  down  those  marvelous  words  of  Ephe- 
slans, chapter  4  concerning  the  Church 
which  have  been  the  foundation  of  thought 
about  the  Church  throughout  Its  history  ever 
since. 

St.  Paul  spoke  of  a  vocation,  of  a  calling 
from  God,  and  begged  the  Epheslans  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  to  which  they  had 
been  called.  He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  all 
of  those  called  by  the  vocation  of  God  form 
one  body  In  the  world,  thus  reinforcing  and 
transforming  the  message  to  ancient  Israel 
that  God  had  chosen  that  people,  the  least  of 
all,  had  loved  them,  led  them,  guided  them 
and  protected  them.  (Deut.  7)  So,  St.  Paul 
said:  "There  Is  one  body  .  .  .  one  Lord."  He 
then  spoke  of  various  works:  the  work  of 
ministry,  the  work  of  building  up  the  body  of 
Christ,  and — within  the  one  body,  within 
the  work  of  ministry  and  buUdlng  up  the 
body  of  Christ — the  work  of  various  minis- 
tries. In  which  some  were  called  to  do  this 
and  some  were  called  to  do  that.  Through- 
out It  all.  Is  the  fact,  to  which  Paul  gave 


testimony  from  his  own  heart  and  knowl- 
edge: "Grace  was  given  to  each  of  u»  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  Christ's  gift." 

If  we  were  to  writ*  such  a  letter  to  the 
Church  today,  what  would  wo  say?  One 
Ei>eaks  of  the  Church  In  the  sense  of  the 
whole  Christian  community,  the  Church  in 
general,  not  only  ouf  congregation,  but  all 
congregations;  not  only  Presbyterians  but 
all  denominations:  not  only  Americans,  but 
the  body  throughout  the  world.  If  with  the 
perspective  of  the  body  throughout  the  world, 
we  were  to  think  of  the  Church,  not  in 
Ephesus,  but  in  the  United  States,  what 
would  we  have  to  say? 

Vfe  would  need  to  make  one  point.  We 
would  need  to  recapture  the  conviction  and 
atmosphere  of  Epheslans  4 — the  conviction 
that  there  is  one  Body  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
called  by  God;  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  winds  of  doctrine,  under 
attack  by  the  world  and  from  within;  the 
further  conviction  that  this  Body,  called  by 
God  and  under  attack.  Is  nevertheless  vic- 
torious and  triumphant  because  of  the  meas- 
ure of  Christ's  grace  given  to  each  and  to  all. 
As  we  recapture  this  conviction  and  at- 
mosphere, we  would  need  to  stress  that  we 
are  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  modern  world 
because  of  one  fact.  The  Church  has  lost 
its  ethical  reality. 

What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  the  Church 
of  the  modern  world  Is  tossed  about  because 
It  has  lost  its  ethical  reality?  We  need  to 
remember  that  life  in  our  society,  the  life  of 
men  in  every  society  preceding  us  and  every 
society  that  exists  along  with  us  in  the 
world — life  for  us  is  determined  to  an  almost 
overwhelming  degree  by  the  society  Itself, 
There  are  those  for  whom  the  whole  spirit 
of  life,  whether  it  be  a  spirit  of  anger,  bitter- 
ness and  rebellion,  or  a  spirit  of  love  is  deter- 
mined by  the  problems  of  race  relations. 
Thus  the  social  problem  of  race  relations 
effects  the  life  of  people  to  the  roots,  pro- 
foundly affecting.  If  not  determining  their 
reactions  to  everything.  There  are  other 
people,  and  some  of  the  same,  whose  whole 
life  Is  determined  by  poverty,  who  struggle 
BO  with  poverty  that  they  can  hardly  do  any- 
thing else,  so  that  poverty  is  simply  the 
dominant  factor  of  their  life.  For  the  great 
majority  of  Americans,  the  overpowering,  the 
overwhelming  factor  is  how  to  live  and  get 
along  In  our  urban,  technical,  affluent,  and 
complicated  society.  ThU  ethical  and  moral 
problem — how  to  live  as  human  beings  in  the 
kind  of  society  that  we  have — dominates  the 
life  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people.  For  all  men,  all  over  this  world  there 
is  the  shadow  of  war  and  of  the  bomb. 
Sometimes  it  comes  to  the  front  of  the  mind, 
sometimes  It  lies  in  the  back  of  the  mind,  but 
it  Is  always  there,  determining  much  of  the 
way  In  which  we  live.  Life  is  shaped,  some- 
times all  but  overwhelmed,  by  the  social 
structure  and  the  forces  within  It  that  are 
characteristic  of  our  civilization.  It  was  al- 
ways so,  but  let  us  never  forget  that  It  is  also 
£0  today. 

We  in  the  Church  are  tossed  about  by  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  deal  as 
Christians  with  the  structures  and  with  the 
forces  and  Ideas  of  society.  There  Is  theolog- 
ical chaos  In  our  churches,  not  only  among 
the  theologians  who  make  the  newspapers, 
but,  let  us  face  it,  also  among  us  in  the 
congregation,  among  the  ministers  and 
among  the  lay  people.  Now  this  theological 
chaos  does  not  come  from  not  knowing 
enough  about  a  discipline  called  "theology"; 
it  arises  in  large  part  because  the  change  In 
society  has  come  upon  us  so  fast.  Nearly 
everybody  here  today  can  remember  how  the 
whole  social  structure  of  the  city  and  of  the 
nation  has  changed,  and  that  reveals  in- 
credibly rapid  change.  Yet  In  the  Church 
we  think  of  Christian  faith,  and  we  express 
our  faith  in  terms  that  were  valid  before 
this  change  took  place  and  which  were  rele- 
vant   to    life    then.      Our    concepts    of    the 


Church,  of  morality,  of  the  meaning  of  the 
faith  Itself,  were  fashioned  before  the  clvlliz.i- 
tion  of  the  1960s  came  upon  us.  But  this 
civilization  Is  so  different  from  the  earlier 
societies  In  which  the  Christian  concepts 
that  we  now  use  were  shaped,  that  we  are 
Ill-equipped  to  deal  with  the  challenge,  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  life  in  the  1960s, 
We  are  tossed  to  and  fro  In  the  Church  be- 
cause the  whole  ground  has  shifted  under- 
neath \js  and  we  are  left,  as  it  were,  high 
and  dry.  To  be  sure,  we  possess  our  f.\lth, 
but  our  problem  is  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand how  our  faith  can  help  us  to  deal  with 
tlie  things  that  matter  In  our  society  and 
in  life. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  situation 
may  be  described  which  may  make  it  a  little 
more  clear.  One  is  that  in  our  society  the 
Church  has  lost  its  credibility.  There  are 
signs  of  renewal  in  the  Church.  There  are 
tile  leaders,  both  laymen  and  clergy  who 
are  tr.'lng  to  deal  with  the  things  that  mat- 
ter In  -ociety — with  race  and  with  poverty, 
with  Inlematlonal  affairs  and  with  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  that  exists  among  so  many  seg- 
ments of  our  popul.ation.  There  are  these 
signs  of  renewal  in  these  areas,  but  beciuse 
they  are  small  and  because  they  are  signs 
of  renewal,  they  remind  us  that  the  great 
Body  of  the  Church  has  simply  lost  its  cred- 
ibility. People  don't  believe  us  anymore. 
The  problem  in  the  1960s,  I  suggest.  Is  not 
that  a  bad  morality  is  beginning  to  tirise 
among  us  in  our  society.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  are  Immense  problems  of  a 
moral,  ethical  and  spiritual  nature  in  our 
nation.  It  Is  not,  though,  that  a  bad  moral- 
ity has  got  going,  that  a  bad  kind  of  spiritual 
life  Is  afoot  in  the  nation.  The  problem  is 
that  there  is  simply  a  moral  vacuum  in  the 
nation  and  that  those  who  are  in  rebellion 
are.  at  the  deepest  level,  on  a  search  for  some 
kind  of  meaning  for  their  acts,  some  kind 
of  significance  for  their  spirits. 

It  has  been  true  in  the  history  of  western 
civilization  that  the  Church  has  been  one  of 
the  strongest  sources  of  morality  in  society. 
Up  until  this  modern  time,  the  Church  has 
been  the  seed  from  which  has  come  much  of 
the  moral  power  and  quality  of  the  life  of 
this  nation  and  of  Europe.  But  now  we  have 
lost  our  credibility.  Men  do  not  believe  us 
anjTnore  and  the  Church  is  no  longer  lis- 
tened to  with  sufBcient  attention  for  it  to  be 
the  major  source  of  morality  in  our  nation. 
Having  lost  our  credibility,  being  In  a  situa- 
tion where  It  doesn't  matter  anymore  what 
goes  on  in  the  Chxirch,  we  are  relegated  to 
the  sidelines.  If  we  say  that  the  Church  has 
lost  Its  credibility,  then  another  way  to  say 
the  same  thing  is  to  ask,  how  can  there  be  a 
renewal?  How  can  there  come  about  a  re- 
vival of  true  spiritual,  moral,  ethical  life? 
That  will  not  happen,  I  suspect,  merely  by 
speech.  We  must  "speak  out"  for  otir  faith, 
but  revival  will  not  come  by  that  alone.  If 
we  rightly  understand  the  situation  In  our 
modern  world,  and  If  we  truly  hear  the  Gos- 
pel, we  must  conclude  that  any  real  awaken- 
ing in  the  Church  and  In  the  moral  life  of 
the  people  will  come  only  as  we  begin  to  get 
on  with  the  ethical  task.  The  only  way  that 
we  can  become  credible  to  modern  men  is  to 
begin  to  act.  Moral  awakening  and  spiritual 
revival  come  when  we  enter  the  moral  vac- 
uum, not  merely  with  words,  but  with  mor- 
ality. 

What  then  can  we  do,  what  must  we  do.  In 
such  a  situation?  If  our  main  point  in  a  let- 
ter would  be  that  we  are  tossed  to  and  fro 
becaxise  we  have  lost  our  grip  on  moral  and 
ethical  reality  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  what 
then  would  we  go  on  to  say  that  we  can  do? 
I  believe  that  there  are  two  things  that  we 
can  do. 

The  first  Is  to  develop  a  living  theolog^y. 
What  do  I  mean  by  developing  a  living  theol- 
ogy? Do  I  mean  setting  aside  a  number  of 
theologians  with  stipends  and  a  charter  to 
write    books   for   the   modern   world?     That 
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should  happen,  but  that  Is  not  primarily 
what  I  mean.  I  point  to  the  fact  that  every 
Christian  is.  In  fact,  a  theologian.  It  Ls  sim- 
ply not  possible  for  a  person,  wherther  he  la 
uneducated,  or  whether  he  Is  highly  edu- 
cated, to  live  a  Christian  life  and  not  be  a 
theologian,  because  to  be  a  theologian  sim- 
ply means  that  one  thinks  about  ones  faith. 
Even  If  one  does  not  do  that,  even  If  one  Just 
shrugs  off  the  task  of  thinking  about  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel,  one  is  still  a  theolo- 
gian, but  a  bad  theologian.  The  question  is 
not  to  be  a  theologian  or  not  a  theologian: 
the  question  that  every  living  Christian  is 
Involved  with  Is  whether  he  is  a  good  theo- 
logian or  a  bad  theologian.  That  is  the  issue. 
A  good  theologian  Is  a  Christian  who.  in  the 
mornings.  In  the  evenings,  on  Sundays.  In 
discussion  groups  and  by  his  own  study. 
thought  and  prayer,  tries  deeply  to  under- 
stand the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

That  Is  not  only  a  specialized  discipline  of 
theologians;  that  Is  using  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  for  the  Christian.  A  good  theolo- 
gian la  a  person  then,  who  thinks  about  and 
tries  to  understand  God's  word  for  life.  When 
the  kids  go  wrong  or  something  serious  hap- 
pens In  the  family.  Christians  react  In 
terms  of  what  they  understand  the  Bible  to 
s*y  about  life.  When  a  marriage  creaks  and 
cracks.  Christians  seek  not  only  the  advice 
of  a  marriage  counsellor,  but  the  knowledge 
which  Ood's  Word  gives  them.  When  gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  getting  too  big  for  some 
&nd  not  big  enough  for  others,  Christians  do 
not  Just  let  It  go  on  according  to  their  preju- 
dices, but  think  about  the  problems  of  the 
growth  and  Importance  of  government  In  the 
Ught  of  their  faith.  Through  the  days  and 
through  the  years.  Christians  struggle  with 
the  situation  in  which  life  puts  them,  in  the 
light  of  their  faith.  That  Is  the  task  of 
theology  and  it  Is  the  task  of  all  of  us.  This 
is  not  merely  the  task  of  the  professional 
theologian.  The  reconstruction  of  our  un- 
derstanding of  faith  and  obedience  In  the 
modem  world  is  so  profound  and  far  reach- 
ing a  task  that  It  must  take  place  in  the  life 
of  people  throughout  the  Church.  When 
new  forma  of  obedience  emerge,  appropriate 
to  our  life  in  the  1960s,  we  will  have  a  living 
theology,  that  is,  a  theology  that  arises  from 
tht  life  of  people.  There  will  be  moral  prob- 
lems, but  no  moral  vacuums  because  we  will 
klrcAdy  be  In  the  middle  of  the  moral  strug- 
gle. Where?  We  act  in  the  place  where  God 
has  called  us  to  be;  I,  now.  In  a  different 
place;  you,  in  the  place  you  are:  and  all  of 
us  In  our  own  place  because  to  all  of  us 
grace  has  been  given  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  Christ's  gift. 

There  is  a  second  thing  we  must  do.  We 
are  to  develop  a  living  theology  in  the  sense 
I  have  tried  to  describe  in  the  first  place 
and  In  the  second  place  we  must  get  on  with 
the  ethical  task.  It  is  no  good  sitting  back 
in  the  balls  of  the  church  merely  analyzing 
society  day  by  day.  To  be  sure,  we  must 
understand  the  society  In  which  we  want  to 
make  our  Christian  witness,  but  sooner  or 
later  we  have  got  to  come  off  It  and  act. 
And  if  you  ask  me  where  and  how  can  we  take 
bold,  I  point  to  four  places.  Somebody  else's 
four  places  will  be  as  good  as  mine,  but  these 
are  mine  and  I  offer  them  to  you  for  what 
tbey  are  worth.  The  first  place  where  we 
must  begin  to  act  Is  in  the  area  of  our  racial 
relations,  at  home  and  so  far  as  we  can. 
abroad.  Let  nobody  think  that  the  problem 
of  race  relations  is  a  little  American  prob- 
lem that  we  can  handle  on  our  own.  It  is 
a  world  problem  and  the  moral  Integrity  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  on  trial  In 
virtue  of  the  way  It  handles  its  race  relations. 
Tlkat  is  issue  number  one.    £>o  not  ask  me 


how  to  deal  with  race.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
living  theology  for  you  to  work  on.  You 
come  across  the  race  question  every  time  you 
turn  around— In  your  otR>:e  and  in  your 
school  and  In  the  streets.  Deal  with  it 
there. 

The  second  Issue  Is  poverty  at  home  and 
abroad.  Let  none  of  us  wealthy  Americans 
think  that  poverty  pockets  are  all  that  we 
have  to  clear  up.  Remember  that  vast 
pocket  in  Asia,  the  other  one  In  Africa  and 
the  other  one  in  Latin  Ameruw  anci  some  in 
Europe-  These  vast  pocket.s  are  not  pociict.";. 
but  include  most  of  the  hum.m  race.  Issue 
number  two  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  prob- 
lem posed  by  poverty,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Third,  is  the  problem  of  government,  govern- 
ment everywhere  from  the  city  to  t!ie  nation 
to  the  United  Nation.?,  government  at  home 
and  in  international  relations.  Our  society 
Is  regulated  by  government:  our  lives  are 
determined  to  a  great  extent  by  government. 
The  conservatives  do  not  like  that  and  the 
liberals  want  more.  But  what  do  the  Chris- 
tians think  and  how  do  the  Christians  act 
in  terms  of  government  at  the  local  level 
which  Is  nor  so  free  from  corruption  and 
government  at  the  national  level  which  is 
not  so  free  from  pride  and  government  in 
the  international  sphere  which  is  not  so  free 
from  cruelty.'  The  fourth  issue  is  perhaps 
the  most"  comprehensive  and  most  baffling 
of  ihcm  all.  That  is  to  act  so  as  to  develop  a 
style  of  Christian  living  in  urban,  technical, 
affluent  %ocie'\'.  It  was  Dr.  Heacock  here  a 
few  moments  ago  who  s.ald  that  the  city  is  a 
kind  of  a  Jungle  and  who  warned  us  not  to 
get  "Jungle-lzed  "  How  should  we  live,  we 
Christians,  in  this  city  society?  Sliould  we 
simply  live  according  to  our  income,  should 
we  live  according  to  what  is  expected  of  \is 
by  the  companies?  According  to  what  pat- 
tern and  style  of  life  should  we  live?  Is 
there  a  Cliristian  principle  of  life  a  Christian 
style  of  life  in  our  modern  city^  Here  is  an 
area  of  thought,  of  moral  a,nd  spiritual  ac- 
tion which  reaches  to  the  depth  of  life  for 
us  all.  as  well  as  to  the  depths  of  our 
Christian  community. 

One  may  well  ask.  Is  this  not  all  simply 
crushing?  Is  there  any  hope  of  an  individ- 
ual Christian.  Ls  there  any  hope  of  a  con- 
gregation, Ls  there  any  hope  of  even  all  the 
Christians  In  the  world  making  any  Impact 
upon  all  these  things?  One  may  well  under- 
stand that  a  person  may  say,  I  want  to  do 
these  things,  but  I  cannot  do  them.  Is  It  all 
not  Juot  cnu^hing':'  I  do  not  believe  it  Is.  I 
belie'. e  that  it  is  not  crushing,  but  that  it  is 
exhilarating.  For  there  is  the  vocation  of 
God  Almighty,  the  great  calling  to  the  one 
Body  within  which  we  all  have  our  function 
and  our  ministry.  Now  your  ministry  and 
your  function  Ls  going  to  be  one  thing,  and 
mine  Is  going  to  be  another.  Of  course, 
there  Is  pain  in  it.  There  is  the  pain  of 
separation.  Who  wants  to  move  and  who 
wants  to  leave  friends?  But  obedience  re- 
quires that  this  h.appen.  We  will  all  have 
to  feel  the  pain  of  tiie  struggle,  because  it 
is  so  much  easier  not  to  struggle,  and  so  much 
more  painful  to  struggle.  There  is  the  pain 
of  the  sacrifice  that  is  required,  the  pain  of 
giving  up  something  that  we  would  like  to 
have  in  order  that  we  may  be  on  with  the 
task  of  Christum  witness.  There  i.s  the  pain 
also  of  indecision,  of  not  knowing  where  to 
go,  not  knowing  e.\act!y  what  to  do,  in  which 
we  must  pray  for  patience  to  hear  what  God 
says  to  us.  and  to  feel  his  steadfast  love. 
|PBut  throughout  it  all  there  is  the  fact  that 
grace  was  given  to  each  of  us  according  to 
the  measure  of  Christ's  gift.  Because  of  that 
fact  I  beg  you.  let  us  all  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  to  which  we  are  all  called. 


Will  the  Real  Democrat  Party  Please 
Stand  Up? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Seventh  District  of  Missouri,  whlcli  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  in  Congress,  we 
are  making  substantial  progress  in  our 
efforts  to  provide  new  jobs,  to  increase 
employment,  to  attract  new  industry, 
and  to  encourage  existing  indastry  to 
pro\-ide  more  job  opportunities  for  our 
people  who  have  shown  they  possess  the 
necessary  skills. 

Our  people  are  doing  this  largely 
through  their  own  efforts,  and  they  have 
asked  for  little  in  the  way  of  Federal 
subsidies — only  a  chance  to  work  and 
contribute  to  oui-  economy. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  comes  as  a  .■^hock 
to  me  to  leaiTi  that  many  industries  in 
our  district  have  been  asked  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  slow  down  our  rate  of 
growth,  and  to  curb  plans  for  expansion. 

Yet,  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  recent  days.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  Connor  has  written  numerous  firms 
in  the  Seventh  District,  asking  them  to 
curtail  job  opportunities,  by  restricting 
new  capital  expenditures. 

This  action  by  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  all  the  more  incredulous  in  view 
of  the  opposite  tack  being  taken  by  some 
Democrat  candidates  for  Congress,  mo.st 
notably  the  Democrat  candidate  for  the 
Seventh  District  in  Missouri. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Monet,  he  called 
for  more  jobs  and  more  industry,  and 
suggested  that  "influence  peddling"  was 
back  in  style  by  saying  that  "as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party  In  Congress, 
more  doors  would  be  open  to  me." 

And,  so  I  ask,  with  good  cause.  Will 
the  real  Dem,ocrat  Party  please  stand 
up?  Is  It  the  party  whose  leaders  in 
Washington  call  upon  industry  in  our 
district  to  curtail  expansion  plans?  Or, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Is  it  the  party  whose  con- 
gressional candidates  call  for  expansion 
of  industry? 

The  reason  given  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration for  asking  industry  to  delay 
capital  expenditures  is  that  "such  steps 
must  be  taken  to  control  inflation,"  But, 
it  is  not  the  economic  growth  of  the 
Ozarks,  or  the  new  job  opportunities 
we  are  creating  at  hcMne,  that  are  the 
causes  of  the  inflation. 

It  is  the  extravagance  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  the  proliferation  of  new 
domestic  spending  programs,  in  time  of 
war,  and  the  increasing  growth  and  cost 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  The  ad- 
ministration wants  everyone  to  exercise 
restraint,  except  itself. 

It  wants  everyone  including  the  Armed 
Forces,  house'wlves,  and  industry,  to  cur- 
tail spending,  except  itself. 
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Inflation  Is  not  caused  by  providing 
new  job  opportunities  in  the  Ozarks, 
and  I  think  even  my  Democrat  opponent 
wiU  agree  to  that  It  results  from  the 
deficit  spending  programs  of  this  ad- 
ministration, added  to  the  impact  of  the 
heavy  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Democrat  candi- 
date for  Congress  In  southwest  Missouri 
would  pay  closer  attention  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  administration  on  whose 
ticket  he  Is  nuining, 

I  even  hope  he  would  join  with  me  in 
trying  to  reverse  the  present  policy. 


The  Mortal  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  column  by  William 
S,  White,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  June  30  is  a  very  accurate 
and  understandable  summary  of  our 
present  position  in  Vietnam.  I  am  sure 
that  those  concerned  with  this  subject 
will  be  interested  in  Mr.  White's  views. 
His  column  follows: 

The  Mortal  I.ssue:    'Will  UNrxEo  States 

Stand  Firm  as  Reds  Falter? 

(By  ■William  S.  White) 

The  mortal  Issue  in  South  Vietnam  has 
now  demonstrably  narrowed  down  to  a  single 
real  question.  Will  the  people  of  the  United 
States  stand  firm  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion, now  that  it  Is  in  sober  fact  a  losing 
nggression  militarily,  until  the  as-sailants  can 
be  forced  to  enter  honorable  peace  arrange- 
ments? 

The  interconnected  question  is  this:  Will 
a  handful  of  pacifist-minded  Senators — the 
Fulbrights,  the  Robert  Kennedys  and  bo 
on— continue,  however  good  the  motives  of 
tlieir  endless  "dissent,"  to  give  the  Commu- 
ni.sts  hope  that  the  will  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can majority  will  Indeed  falter  at  last? 

President  Johnson  and  other  officials  of 
this  Government  have  for  some  time  believed 
that  the  true  battlefield  was  shifting  from 
the  front  lines  in  Vietnam  to  the  home  front 
here.  Now,  every  scrap  of  independent  in- 
formation from  the  Communists  them- 
selves—interviews with  captured  Red  officers, 
surveys  by  detached  American  correspond- 
ents, wholly  unpolitical  intelligence  reports— 
tells  one  story  and  one  alone. 

This,  simply.  Is  that  the  Communist  In- 
vaders   themselves    now    admit    that    they 

cannot  defeat  the  AUles  in  South  Vietnam 

unless  American  home  divisions  become  so 
s,avage  as  to  enfeeble  the  whole  underpin- 
ning of  the  Allied  efforts. 

The  plain  reality  is  that  this  war  against 
Communist  aggression  cannot  now  be  lost 
on  the  actual  firing  line. 

For  proof  the  most  important  fact  is  that 
the  rainy  season  May-October  Red  offensive 
which  every  year  before  this  has  all  but  cut 
South  Vietnam  In  two  has  this  year  been 
etTectiveiy  halted  before  it  could  begin. 

A  second  Important  fact  is  In  the  now  lost 
attempt  of  the  Buddhist  politico-clerical  ex- 
tremists to  overthrow  Premier  Ky.  That  they 
were  defeated  is  significant,  of  course.  But 
It  is  even  more  meaningful  that  they  tried 
it  at  all.     Why?     Because  as  power-seekers 


the  prize — control  of  South  Vietnam — was 
for  the  first  time  of  genuine  value.  Why 
genuine?  Because  for  the  first  time  it  waa 
plain  that  to  have  political  control  of  South 
Vietnam  would  mean  something:  that  South 
Vietnam  was  not  going  to  fall  to  Communist 
conquest.  What  plotters  would  seriously 
seek  to  seize  a  regime  in  Imminent  dariger 
of  falling  to  a  Communist  invader  whose  first 
act  would  be  to  take  off  the  heads  of  that 
regime? 

And  if  the  Communists  have  passed  the 
point  of  no  return  In  purely  military  terms, 
they  have  also  passed  it  in  Asian  poUtical 
terms.  All  of  Asia  except  that  part  of  It  al- 
ready in  the  Red  Chinese  grip  is  accepting 
now  the  bottom  reality  that  South  Vietnam's 
rescue  from  attack  is  indeed  the  salvation 
of  all  the  rest. 

One  illustration  of  this  is  in  a  recent 
speech  by  the  leftist  Singapore  Prime  Minis- 
ter Lee  Kuan  Yew  which  has  had  little  or 
no  publicity  here.  In  a  talk  before  a  So- 
cialist Club  in  Singapore  Lee  said  bluntly 
that  wl-.alever  their  ideologies  the  "little 
fishes"  in  Asia  would  be  swallowed  one  by 
oi-.e  if  the  United  States  allowed  3outh  Vlet- 
n.-:m  to  fiUl  into  Red  China's  hands. 

"Do  you  believe."  he  went  on,  "that  the 
Indians  axe  stooges  and  lackeys  of  the  Amer- 
icans? Do  you  believe  that  Pakistan  is  a 
lackey  of  the  Americans?  They  are  friends 
of  China.  Then  there  are  the  Burmese. 
They  are  the  best  neutralists  in  Asia.  How 
is  It  that  none  of  them  have  really  said  'this 
is  a  crime  against  humanity  committed  by 
the  Americans'?" 

They  have  not  said  It,  Lee  went  on,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  know  the  Com- 
munist attack  on  .«outh  Vietnam  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  repeated  if  there  Is  to  be 
any  safety  left  in  all  Asia. 


Disclosures  of  the  Week— Part  VIII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

op    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  being 
In  Congress  for  a  few  terms,  you  would 
expect  to  become  immune  to  shock  at 
disclosures  which  come  daily  to  your  at- 
tention. Actually  every  time  I  read  of 
a  scandal  or  some  startling  Item  con- 
nected with  Government  I  never  fall  to 
feel  a  keen  sense  of  disappointment.  This 
is  because  obviously  anything  that  down- 
grades our  Government  destroys  pub- 
lic faith  in  a  system  which  Is  the  best 
In  the  world. 

Nevertheless  our  strength  as  a  na- 
tion Is  free  speech  and  a  free  press 
which  will  assure  that  all  information 
reaches  the  people.  If  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  given  the  facts, 
even  though  scandalous,  we  can  expect 
popular  demand  for  improvement. 

On  this  basis  each  week  I  have  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  few  of 
the  disclosures  that  distuibed  me  per- 
sonally, such  as  follows: 

CASE  X 

The  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Daily  Mail  of 
June  10  told  how  two  policemen  were 
reviled  In  the  "vulgarest,  dirtiest,  foul- 
est language"  and  made  targets  for  a 
barrage  of  beer  and  whisky  bottles  when 


they  responded  to  a  call  at  the  Job  Corps 
training  center.  Two  of  the  girls  had 
been  pushed  from  a  window.  Supervls- 
o:->'  officials  refused  cooperation  with  the 
policemen. 

Never  in  the  history  of  America  has 
there  been  such  scandal  and  mismanage- 
ment as  with  the  antipoverty  program. 

CASE  n 

Tlie  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce  .says  within  the  next  4  years 
the  cost  of  the  Johnson  administration's 
Great  Society  domestic  programs  will  be 
in  excess  of  $21  bilUon  a  year  or  seven 
times  as  much  by  1970  as  it  was  last 
year. 

The  Sunday  Star— Washington,  D.C.— 
revealed  June  12  a  report  by  a  director 
of  the  National  Planning  Association 
concluding  that  the  cost  of  the  economy 
of  16  Great  Society  programs,  if  pur- 
sued together,  would  cost  within  9  years 
$150  billion  more  than  the  estimated 
gross  national  product  of  approximate- 
ly $1  trillion. 

CASE    ni 

Argentina  has  just  had  another  mili- 
tary coup  and  their  constitution  sus- 
pended. Of  the  $115  bUlion  In  foreign 
aid  that  has  been  distributed  since  1945, 
$723  million  has  gone  to  Argentina.  Ap- 
parently we  have  kept  her  army  well  fed 
and  armed. 

CASE  rv 

The  Great  Society's  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram has  started  and  Includes  giving 
people  money  to  pay  their  overdue  elec- 
tric bills,  a  monthly  allowance  for  trans- 
portation to  social  activities,  plus  enough 
subsidy  so  families  may  pay  an  average 
of  $115  a  month. 

CASE     V 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee made  public  June  19  a  78-page 
report  of  previously  secret  testimony 
which,  the  report  stated,  showed  Com- 
munists had  played  a  key  role  in  organiz- 
ing campus  demonstrations  against  U.S. 
participation  In  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
subcommittee  said: 

The  Communist  Party.  USA.  brand  may  be 
found  upon  every  phase  of  the  rallies. 

CASE     VI 

The  Maritime  Commission  reported 
June  18  a  total  of  92  free  world  ships 
visited  Cuba  in  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year  despite  administration  efforts  to 
curb  such  trade  with  Communist  Fidel 
Castro.  If  the  rate  for  the  first  4  months 
continues  throughout  the  year,  such  visits 
would  total  276. 

CASE     VIII 

According  to  the  Allen-Scott  Report, 
Arthur  Goldberg  has  informed  the  Presi- 
dent the  outlook  now  strongly  favors  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  a  consequence  President  John- 
son was  said  to  have  ordered  a  review  of 
U.S.  policy  to  determine  if  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  vigorously  op- 
pose seating  Red  China. 

CASK     IX 

The  Chicago.  III.,  Tribune  of  June  24, 
under  a  London  dateline,  said: 

Britain  will  not  seU  to  the  United  State* 
arma  which  might  be  used  in  the  fighting  in 
Viet  Nam.  Denis  Healey.  the  Labor  govern- 
ment's defense  minister,  announced  .  .  . 
today. 
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Reda  Stole  Romania's  Free  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroiiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30, 1966 

Mr.    BOB    WII£ON.    Mr.    Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

Record.  I  Include  the  following: 

[From  tbe  Saa  Diei^o   (Calif.)   Union. 

June  13.  1966] 

Dimmu  Danhlopol  Sajs:   Reds  Stole 

Komania's  "Pree"  Election 

Bomanla'a  Conununist  regime  has  become 
the  "darling"  of  some  American  officials  and 
c<xninentaton. 

It*  alleged  desire  for  economic  Independ- 
ence and  Ito  oblique  criticism  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  have  caused  many  people  to  overlook 
or  ccnvenlently  forget  the  roots  of  this  re- 
gime. 

AU  signs  Indicate  that  Romania  will  be 
eomlng  more  and  more  to  the  attention  oif 
tbe  U.S.  public.  With  this  in  prospect,  let* s 
look  at  tile  credentials  of  this  government: 

In  hla  May  7  speech  at  the  45th  annlver- 
■ary  of  tbe  Romanian  Communist  Party, 
party  bOM  Nlcolae  Ceausescu  made  It  plain 
tbat  In  the  World  War  n  period  his  party 
was  taking  orders  from  Moscow.  He  dropped 
any  pretext  that  communism  In  Romania 
was  a  local  product.     It  was  a  Russian  plot. 

While  bis  speech  was  an  effort  to  establish 
the  legitimacy  of  party  roots,  his  own  words 
betrayed  him  He  admitted  the  party  was 
outlawed  In  the  19308  and  that  It  never  really 
ttinctloned  until  1944  when  the  Russian 
army  entered  Romania. 

He  did  not  mention  that  even  the  notori- 
ous Ana  Pauker  admitted  that  there  were 
fewer  than  800  Romanian  Communists  in 
a  population  of  30  million  In  1944. 

Geauseacu  tried  to  find  legitimacy  Ln  the 
IMS  tfectlon  Tlctory  of  what  be  calls  "the 
democratic  bloc." 

These  elections,  promised  by  the  United 
States.  Britain  and  Russia,  were  supposed  to 
be  "free  and  imfettered." 

They  took  place  under  the  aegis  of  SO 
Soviet  dlTlslons  stationed  In  Romania. 

nie  Communists  offered  party  candidates 
plus  a  rarlety  of  left-wingers  merged  Into 
irtiat  they  caUed  "the  democratic  bloc.* 

Tile  majority  parties — the  National  Peas- 
ftfet,  National  Liberal  and.  Social  Democrats — 
formed  an  antl-Oommunlst  coalition. 

^e  Sections  took,  place  Nov.   19th,  1944. 

Tne  Communists'  "democratic  bloc"  got  6 
per  cent  of  the  vote.  The  three-party  coali- 
tion won  70  per  cent. 

Tlie  resutls  stunned  the  Communists.  But 
they  held  two  trump  cards.  They  had  those 
90  Riisalan  dlTlslons  and  they  controlled  the 
goTenunent. 

Tlie  election  results  were  withheld  from 
the  pubUe  for  three  days.  £>uring  those  three 
d*y«  the  Oommunlsts  "visited"  the  Judges 
who  superrlMd  the  elections.  Confronted 
by  terror,  threats  of^  persecution  and  worse, 
the  Judges  declared  a  Communist  victory. 

American  obeervers  protested.  They 
called  the  results  "phony,"  "trumped  up,"  "a 
farce." 

The  archlree  of  the  State  Department,  the 
British  Foreign  Office  in  London  and  the 
French  Foreign  Ministry  In  Paris  hold  thes. 
facts. 

Whenever  we  Judge  the  moves  of  the 
Bucharest  government,  we  should  keep  them 
In  mind.  It  was  bom  as  the  illegitimate 
agent  of  a  foreign  power.  It  do«e  not  repre- 
sent the  Romanian  people. 

When  It  q>eaks.  we  should  always  ask: 

"Whom  does  it  serve?" 


Five  Upland  Brothers  Heed  the  Call  to 
Arms 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^iRKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Monday.  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cyphers 
family  of  Upland,  Calif.,  is  an  outstand- 
ing one.  The  following  news  article  re- 
garding the  military-  service  of  five  broth- 
ers, their  patriotism  and  dedication, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  16,  1966. 
Issue  of  the  Daily  Report,  Ontario,  Calif., 
Is  recommended  for  the  Interest  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  HoiLse  of  Representa- 
tives : 
Five    Upi..\nd   Brothers    Hexd   thf.   C.\ll    to 

Arms 
(By  Gary  Kissel,  Dally  Report  SUiff  Writer) 

Upland. — Patriotism  is  more  than  Just  a 
word  to  the  John  L.  O'phers  family  of  450 
W.  18th  Street — it's  a  way  of  life 

In  an  age  when  some  consider  it  "camp"  to 
burn  their  draft  cards.  Join  an  anU-U.S. 
policy  demonstration  or  play  other  adolescent 
anti-war  games,  the  Ave  oldest  Cyphers 
brothers  stand  out  as  real  American  patriots. 

Seated  In  the  family  room  of  their  neat, 
two-story  home  nestled  In  an  orange  grove 
In  northwest  Upland.  Mrs.  Cyphers  read  a 
passage  from  a  recent  letter  written  by  a  son 
serving  in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam: 

RATHER   DO  SOMETHING 

•There  are  people  In  thl.s  world  that  would 
rather  do  something  more  about  peace  than 
Just  sit  around  and  watch."  the  letter  read. 
"I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  people  like 
this  In  my  family.  .  .  ." 

The  letter  was  written  by  Jim.  22  a  Marine 
who  has  seen  the  hell  of  one  of  the  dirtiest 
wars  the  U.S.  has  ever  fought  and  yet  has 
not  lost  the  perspective  of  what  he  is  fight- 
ing for.  He  is  proud  of  his  family  and  espe- 
cially his  three  brothers  still  In  uniform,  and 
one  who  has  Just  recently  been  discharged. 

Mike.  23,  led  off  the  family  answer  to  the 
call  to  arms.  The  Viet  Nam  conflict  was  stUl 
cold  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  and  served 
a  hitch  In  Europe  with  the  Airborne. 

Jack.  25,  the  oldest  of  the  siblings,  was 
next  to  volunteer.  He  served  a  tour  of  duty 
In  Viet  Nam  before  returning  to  Washington, 
DC  to  work  with  an  Army  Intelligence 
Unit. 

The  whole  family  stands  a  Uttle  taller 
when  they  speak  of  Ray.  21.  He  has  been 
chosen  to  train  with  the  famed  Green  Berets. 
After  he  finishes  combat  Indoctrination  In 
Payettevllle,  N.C.,  he  will  go  to  medics  school. 

Allen.  19.  was  disappointed  when  he  was 
told  he  was  too  young  to  try  for  the  Green 
Berets,  but  he  Is  training  with  the  Army 
Airborne  at  Port  Bragg  and  hopes  to  get  his 
chance  to  go  to  Viet  Nam. 

All  five  volunteered  for  military  service 
and  made  up  their  own  minds  about  It. 
"The  boys  have  always  made  their  own  de- 
cision.' Mrs.  Cyphers  said,  "and  they  have 
always  enjoyed  doing  things  together." 

Since  childhood  they  have  played  together, 
and  followed  In  each  others  footitepe.  They 
have  a  strong  family  bond  which  leads  them 
to  discuss  their  problems  among  themselves 
before  worrying  mom  and  dad  at>out  them. 

TOOK    ADVICE 

All  five  graduated  from  Upland  High 
School  where  they  took  advice  from  the  same 
counselor — Mrs.  Ruth  Johnson.  A  sister  also 
is  being  counseled  by  Mrs.  Johnson. 

At  one   time   the  Dally  Report  carried   a 


story  of  the  five  boys  all  playing  with  Little 
League  baseball  teams  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyphers  are  great  believers  In 
the  "American  Way."  They  have  taught 
their  children  to  love  their  country  and  the 
freedoms  Americans  enjoy. 

The  three  younger  members  of  the  family 
are  getting  the  same  education.  This  simi- 
mer  they  will  go  to  Washington.  DC.  to  vis.t 
brother  Jack  who  plans  to  show  them  the 
historical  places  and  documents  that  are  the 
foundations  of  American  democracy. 

"We  feel  the  children  should  know  Just 
what  their  brothers  are  fighting  to  defend," 
Mrs.  Cyphers  said. 

Anticipating  the  trip  are  Marianna.  16.  a 
Junior  at  Upland  High  School;  Florence 
Marie,  14,  a  student  at  Pioneer  Junior  High 
School:  and  Tony.  11,  who  attends  Magnolia 
Elementary  School. 

In  another  of  his  letters,  Jim  said  "I  be- 
lieve God  wlU  save  a  spot,  a  special  spot,  for 
the  fighting  man."  If  this  Is  true,  there 
are  five  special  spots  that  are  being  saved 
for  men  that  we  can  be  proud  of. 


Grand  Canyon  Debate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Thursday,  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  considerable  dis- 
cussion which  Is  currently  underway  con- 
cerning the  Colorado  River  and  the  effect 
of  proposed  dams  on  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  I  thought  It  appropriate  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
editorial  published  In  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  June  16,  1966.  At  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  would  hke  to  have  per- 
mission to  have  the  editorial  inserted : 
Grand  Canyon  Battle 

The  great  Grand  Canyon  controversy, 
which  has  brought  the  wUderness-lovirig 
conservationists,  into  battle  against  dam- 
building  reclamatlonists  Is  raging  In  Con- 
gress amidst  much  confusion,  and  will  come 
to  a  stage  of  probably  further  confusion  to- 
day. A  House  subcommittee  is  to  vote  this 
morning  on  a  move  to  eliminate  the  prop>os;il 
for  building  Bridge  Canyon  dam,  which 
would  back  up  water  along  the  boundary 
between  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument 
and  the  National  Park.  This  vote  will  deter- 
mine the  future  course  of  a  fight  that  has 
gotten  very  noisy. 

The  Sierra  Club  took  the  cause  to  the  pub- 
lic and  particularly  to  Congressmen  by  pub- 
lishing full-page  ads  last  week  In  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Poet.  "Now 
Only  You  Can  Save  Grand  Canyon  Prom  Be- 
ing Flooded  .  .  .  For  Profit,"  said  the  head- 
line on  the  Times  ad.  This  offended  the 
dam's  proponents,  among  them  Representa- 
tive Morris  Udall  of  Arizona,  brother  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  seen  a  more  distorted  and  fiagrant 
hatchet  Job,"  he  said  In  a  speech  to  the 
House. 

At  the  weekend,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  got  Into  the  middle  of  the  fight  by 
hand-delivering  to  the  Sierra  Club's  presi- 
dent here  in  San  Francisco  a  warning  th.it 
since  the  Times  and  Post  ads  were  clearly 
intended  to  Influence  legislation,  the  IRS 
could  no  longer  give  advance  assurance  that 
contributions  to  the  Sierra  Club  would  re- 
main (as  they  always  have  been)  income 
tax-deductible. 
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So  hasty  were  the  tax  men  in  delivering 
Uiis  threat  that  whatever  excuses  are  made 
for  it.  It  can't  help  looking  like  the  result 
of  political  Influence  applied  by  someone, 
maybe  the  brothers  UdaU. 

Yet  If  anything  is  clear  In  this  confused 
picture  It  Is  that  the  IRS  will  win  no  vcrtes 
for  the  dam-builders"  side  by  suggesting  it 
might  review  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
Sierra  Club. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Sierra  Club  would 
be  well  advised.  In  the  Interest  of  the  40,000 
members  It  serves,  to  be  more  careful  of  both 
its  tax  status  and  Its  headline  language.  The 
Grand  Canyon  Is  not  going  to  be  "flooded," 
in  the  alarming  sense  conveyed  by  the  Sierra 
Club's  ad.  If  Bridge  Canyon  dam  is  built. 
The  dam's  proponents  tire  Justified  In  re- 
senting such  fright  tactics.  The  Issue  of  wa- 
ter and  power  vs.  wlldemess  deserves  being 
disctissed  In  a  more  rational  dialogue. 


Allied  Health  Professions  of  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23, 1966 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  13196)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the 
opportunities  for  training  of  medical  tech- 
nologists and  personnel  in  other  allied  health 
professions,  to  improve  the  educational 
quality  of  the  schools  training  such  allied 
health  professions  personnel,  and  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  existing  student 
loan  programs  for  medical,  osteopathic, 
dental,  podltary,  pharmacy,  optometric,  and 
nursing  students,  and  for  other  ptirpoees. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  1638 
the  Jesuits  of  Peru  discovered  quinine, 
and  the  subsequent  knowledge  of  their 
marvelous  findings  spread  fai-  and  wide 
with  speed  and  excitement.  But  during 
an  age  plagued  by  uncertainty  and  fear 
of  the  unknown,  it  was  commonly  held 
in  various  medical  circles  that  to  drive 
evil  substance  from  the  human  body  re- 
quired a  display  of  power  and  strength 
over  the  supernatural  forces  of  evil. 

History  shockingly  discloses  to  us  of 
how  the  University  of  Paris  went  so  far 
as  to  declare  unconstitutional  the  usage 
of  the  miraculous  new  drug;  and  history 
reveals  that  the  use  of  quinine  was  finally 
banned  in  favor  of  bleeding  patients — 
an  archaic  process  thought  to  relieve  the 
human  body  of  noxious  substances  and 
humors. 

Fortunately  the  unlearned  nature  of 
the  17th  century  eventually  gave  way  to 
enlightenment,  and  the  use  of  quinine 
became  a  common  remedy  for  man's  ills. 
It  is  ironic  to  note,  however,  that  quinine 
was  not  socially  acceptable  until  it  was 
introduced  by  a  quack,  who  disguised  it 
In  a  mysterious  compound  of  medically 
Irrelevant  components. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  we  live  in 
an  age  somewhat  removed  from  the  sus- 
picion and  darkness  experienced  during 
the  17th  century.  As  proof,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  a  bill  which  expresses  re- 
spect for  the  past,  yet  shows  confidence 
in  the  future.  HJl.  13196.  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Persormel  Training 
Act  of  1966. 


This  act  publicly  acknowledges  a 
proper  concern  for  and  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  health  of 
this  Nation  by  providing  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  assistance  in  the  training 
and  educating  of  future  personnel  for 
the  health  professions. 

I  rise  In  full  support  of  HJl.  13196 
because  I  am  encom-aged  that  it  prepttres 
our  Nation  now,  to  meet  the  persormel 
requirements  of  tomorrow's  health  prob- 
lems. Let  us  be  bold,  and  wise  enough 
to  plan  for  the  future  with  open  eyes 
and  inquiring  minds. 


Columbia  University  Reactions  to 
Meredith  Shooting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30. 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  James 
Meredith  was  shot  on  June  6,  a  shocked 
nation  once  again  took  stock.  For  the 
people  of  Columbia  University  the  shoot- 
ing was  especially  poignant,  for  James 
Meredith  is  a  student  at  Columbia  Law 
School  and  a  resident  of  the  Columbia 
community, 

A  few  days  after  the  shooting,  sepa- 
rate statements  were  issued  by  Colum- 
bia University  President,  Dr.  Grayson 
Kirk;  the  dean  of  the  law  school.  Wil- 
liam C.  Warren,  and  15  professors  of 
law. 

They  deserve  the  attention  of  all 
Americans. 

The  statements  follow: 

The  shocking  event  in  Mississippi  has 
greatly  disturbed  our  entire  campus  com- 
munity. We  trust  that  Mr.  Meredith  will 
enjoy  complete  and  rapid  recovery,  and  of 
course  we  trust  that  prompt  prosecution  will 
follow  for  the  perpetrator  of  this  outrage. 
Gratson  Kirk, 
President,  Columbia  Unii'ersity. 

The  entire  Law  School  community  Is  shock- 
ed and  sickened  by  the  brutal  and  senseless 
attempt  on  the  life  of  James  Meredith.  It  Is 
disgraceful  tliat  in  the  wealthiest  and  most 
advanced  country  of  the  twentieth  century,  a 
citizen  who  chooses  to  walk  on  the  public 
highway  may  do  so  only  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  The  irrational  savagery  which  gen- 
erated this  act  of  violence  diminishes  the 
stature  of  every  one  of  us,  and  demonstrates 
In  shocking  and  vivid  fashion  the  depths  of 
ignorjnce  which  remain  to  be  overcome  even 
in  a  country  dedicated  to  the  rule  of  law  and 
reason. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  Mr. 
Meredith's  courage  and  determination,  am 
proud  that  he  Is  a  student  of  Columbia  Law 
School,  and  I  look  forward  to  his  return  in 
the  Pall. 

William  C.  Warren, 
Dean,  School  of  Law. 

The  signers  of  this  statement  are  members 
of  one  of  James  Meredith's  communities,  the 
Columbia  Law  School.  We  share  the  univer- 
sal sense  of  horror  that  this  peaceful  man. 
walking  a  public  highway,  menacing  no  one, 
exercising  a  free  man's  right  to  urge  fellow 
free  men  to  act  as  free  men  by  registering 
and  voting,  could  be  shot  in  the  back. 

We  share  another  sense:  that  all  of  us  are 
too  much  given  to  reacting  after  a  brutal 
racial  deed  is  done,  and  too  Uttle  concerned 


with  heading  off  the  next  one  before  it  hap- 
pens. We  are  too  pious  about  the  fact  that 
yesterday's  brutality  occurred  In  Mississippi. 
Just  as  Mlssissipplans  are  too  pious  about  the 
fact  that  the  arrested  suspect  is  a  Tennes- 
sean. 

It  Is  time  to  put  aside  self-righteousness 
and  face  the  fact  that  Mississippi  is  not  a 
place;  It  is  an  atmosphere.  The  atznosphere 
extends  throughout  the  nation,  taking  dif- 
ferent forms  In  different  places  but  every- 
where marked  by  too  tolerant  an  attitude 
toward  bigotry.  The  bigot,  respectable  or  at 
least  acceptable  in  some  commimlties,  should 
everywhere  be  scorned  as  Indecent  and  un- 
civilized. 

The  Mississippi  Governor  has  called  the 
Meredith  ambush  a  "fool  thing"  and  has 
promised  to  prosecute.  Mlssissipplans 
should  regard  it  not  simply  as  a  fool  thing, 
but  as  a  vile,  contemptible  thing.  If  the 
atmosphere  Is  to  be  changed  and  the  next 
assassination  headed  off,  MlssUslpplans  mtist 
show  that  they  recognize  that  shooting  a 
civil  rights  marcher  Is  at  least  as  depraved 
as  shooting  a  bank  guard. 

The  atmosphere  over  Hernando.  Missis- 
sippi, reaches  us  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut.  The  ugly  fact  Is  that 
James  Meredith  would  run  into  dlfficultlea 
in  buying  a  house  next  to  where  many  of  us 
Uve.  Tolerating  that  form  and  other  genteel 
northern  forma  of  bigotry  adds  to  the  poison- 
ous aura  that  eventually  spells  shotgun  blasts 
In  Mississippi. 

To  react  in  outrage  at  what  happened  yes- 
terday Is  understandable,  but  Inconsequen- 
tial. We  must  take  steps  to  cleanse  the 
atmosphere  that  encouraged  or  Inspired 
Meredith's  wounding.  The  Impure  atmos- 
phere begins  at  home  and  so  should  the 
cleansing. 

(This  statement  was  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing Professors  of  Law.) 

Curtis  Jay  Berger,  Russell  N   Fairbanks, 

E.    Allan    famsworth,    Wolfgang    G. 

Frledmann,  Walter  Oellhom,  R.  Kent 

Greenawalt,  Milton  Handler,  John  N. 

Hazard.  Harry  WUlmar  Jonea,  WiUU  L. 

M.  Reese,   Maurice  Rosenberg,   Edwin 

G.   Schuck,   Hans   Smlt,    Henry   P.   de 

Vries,  William  C.  Warren. 


Is  the  French  Air  Force  Unhappy  About 
General  de  Gaalle's  NATO  Decision? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or   XEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  May  8  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  there  appeared  a  curious  little 
article  which  briefly  described  a  recent 
incident  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  six 
French  jet  fighter  planes. 

The  article  indicates  that  the  six 
French  pilots  in  question  were  only  a 
short  distance  from  several  United 
States-Spanish  bases  when  they  ran  out 
of  gas  and  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
aircraft.  I  would  hope  that  the  present 
status  of  United  States-French  relations 
would  not  have  prevented  these  pilots 
from  requesting  the  assistance  they  so 
urgently  needed. 

One  wonders,  also,  whether  the  deci- 
sion to  abandon  these  costly  French  air- 
craft was  partially  prompted  l»y  a  disen- 
chantment on  the  part  of  the  French 
pilots  with  General  de  GteuUe's  recent 
policy  in  regard  to  the  North  Atlantic 
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Treaty  Organization;  In  brief.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  whether  the  FYench 
people  today  are  really  happy  about 
denjring  the  hand  of  friendship  so  freely 
offered  by  the  United  States  and  NATO. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  made  ref- 
erence follows: 

six  "Fnacii.  Air  Force  fighter  pUots  par»- 
chuted  from  their  pl&aee  in  southwesteim 
Spain  today  after  running  out  of  fuel. 

All  six  pUo>t8  landed  safely.  The  Mystere 
rv  jets  were  on  tbelr  way  from  Bordeaux. 
France  to  the  San  Pablo  military  field  near 
Sevllla. 

The  pilots  said  they  had  become  l06t  In 
clouds  and  then  had  loet  radio  contact  with 
their  destination  only  35  miles  from  It.  There 
was  no  immediate  explanation  why  they  had 
not  contacted  the  UjS. -Spanish  bases  at 
Moron  and  Rota,  both  of  which  are  within 
ten  minutes  flying  time  of  where  the  pilots 
abandoned  tlielr  planes. 


Troth  in  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNois 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Elinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  dlstlng\ilshed  colleague. 
Hon.  DoHALD  RuiisrELD,  who  represents 
the  13th  Illinois  Congressional  District. 
haa  recently  been  praised  In  editorials  by 
promlnMit  Chicago  newspapers  for  his 
dedication  and  leadership  in  the  fight  to 
lift  the  veil  of  secrecy  that  has  hitherto 
existed  to  the  doings  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Indeed,  he  deserves  much  credit  for 
his  persistent  and  valiant  efforts  which 
helped  prtHnote  the  successful  passage 
of  the  freedom  of  Information  bUl.  and 
this  Is  especially  true  when  you  consider 
that  up  to  now,  efforts  to  (^?en  up  FederaJ 
z«oords  to  the  public  had  continually 
been  thwarted  by  the  bureaucrats  and 
their  desire  to  promote  policies  that 
withheld  Information  from  the  public. 

Hence,  It  is  with  much  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  toclude  with  my  remarks 
the  following  three  editorials : 

[From  Chicago's  American.  June  21,  1966) 
Tbuunc  the  SxcurcT  Veil 

The  House  has  vuianlmo>UB]y  passed  a  free- 
dom of  Information  bill  that  will  help  to  roll 
back  tlie  thickening  Tell  of  secrecy  over  the 
federal  goremment's  doings.  The  bill,  await- 
ing President  Johnson's  signature,  would 
make  available  to  the  public  aU  government 
reeorda  In  aU  but  nine  specific  categories.  It 
nxakee  clear  exceptions  for  those  Involving 
national  defense,  foreign  policy,  financial 
Information  about  private  companies,  in- 
vestigatory files  Uke  those  of  the  FBI,  and 
a  few  other  sensitive  areas. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  freedom  of  informa- 
tion bin*  have  repeatedly  been  sldetraclced 
or  throttled  In  committee. 

Officials  tried  hard  to  stop  this  bUi  in 
oommlttee.  They  spun  heart-breaking  tales 
about  how  they'd  have  to  put  up  will  all 
klnda  of  crackpots  rummaging  thru  their 
files  and  demanding  information,  and  would 
liave  to  operate  In  a  "goldfish  bowl." 

In  themselves  these  arguments  indicate 
how  far  we've  come  from  the  idea  that  gov- 
ernment Is  the  public's  business.  The  cur- 
'rent  view  seems  to  be  that  It  is  impertinent 
for  citizens   to  get  so   curious    about   their 


government  that  they  put  officials  to  the 
trouble  of  informing   them. 

There  are  many  things  this  bUl  wUl  not  do. 
It  won't  prevent  ofBcials  from  manipulating 
the  news  or  giving  misleading  Information. 
It  won't  keep  the  state  department  or  the 
Pentagon  or  the  White  House  from  checking 
up  on  'What  each  staff  member  says  to  which 
reporter  It  wont  make  President  Johnson 
hold  more  press  conferences,  or  turn  those  he 
does  hold  into  frank.  Informative  sessions. 

But  It  will  nail  down  llrmly  the  principle 
that  government  records  are  public  records. 
It  will  miike  official  secrecy  more  difficult  and 
less  temptine,  and  it  may  turn  the  trend 
a'way  from  deception  and  mistrust  toward 
franknes?. 

Rep  De.NAiD  RvM-FTLD.  RepiibUcan.  of 
niinois  led  the  House  fight  for  this  bill,  and 
has  earned  his  spurs  in  Confess  with  it.  He 
deserves  thanks  for  his  battle. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
June  17,  19661 
For  Truth  in  Government 
Long-pending  legislation  to  give  the  pub- 
lic freer  access  to  government  records  is  ex- 
pected to  clear  its  final  congressional  hurdle 
when  It  goes  before  the  House  next  Monday. 
For  more  than  a  decade.  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations  alike  have  op- 
posed sucli  fret'dom-Lif-iiiform-Htion  measures 
in  one  form  or  aiiuther.  Spokesmen  for  the 
Johnson  administration  have  been  openly 
hostile  to  the  present  bill,  but  its  sponsors 
believe  tlie  President  will  sign  it  reluctantly. 
IX  it  thus  becomes  law.  it  will  mark  an 
Important  victory  in  the  consUmt  struggle 
of  citizens  in  many  walks  of  life^as  well  as 
by  the  press  and  otlier  news  media — to  force 
balky  burea'jcrats  to  open  up  records  that 
are  supposed  to  be  public  but  that  are  kept 
locked  under  a  variety  of  pretexts.  The 
privilege  of  stamping  official  papers  "Not  for 
public  inspection  '  has  been  abused  to  cover 
up  bureaucratic  bungling  and  sins  ranging 
from  mere  peccadillos  to  m.ijor  scandals. 
More  conamonly,  it  has  provided  a  conven- 
ient refuge  for  autocratic  officials  with  the 
mistaken  and  dangerous  notion  that  gov- 
ernment business  is  none  of  the  public's 
business. 

The  pending  bill  is  aimed  at  cvirbing  the 
abuses  and  misuses  of  authority  Involved  In 
unwarranted  government  secrecy.  Quite 
properly,  the  reinforced  "right  to  know"  will 
not  Interfere  with  the  government's  legiti- 
mate need  to  Invoke  secrecy  In  defense  and 
foreign  policy  matters,  where  national  se- 
curity Is  involved.  Nor  will  It  prevent  the 
government  from  treating  :is  confidential  the 
files  of  federal  law-enforcement  agencies, 
medical  and  personnel  records,  and  certain 
trade  secrets  that  Industry  is  required  to 
furnish  federal  agencies. 

But  the  bill  provides  that  the  public  will 
be  entitled  to  scrutinize  all  federal  records 
not  falling  into  those  categories.  Any  citi- 
zen who  is  refused  a  record  may  sue  in  fed- 
eral court  under  Judicial  review  procedures, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  refusal 
was  proper  will  rest  upon  the  government. 

To  a  great  extent  the  measure  owes  Its 
existence  to  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  Representative  Johm  E.  Moss.  Democrat, 
of  California,  who  devoted  10  years  to  edu- 
cating the  public  and  Congress  to  the  need 
for  such  legislation.  His  efforts  should  be 
commended  by  a  grateful  public,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  local  pride  that  Representative 
Rumsfeld.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  h.as  been  so 
active  in  stipporting  the  legislation. 

As  Rumsfeld  has  said.  "Without  govern- 
ment secrecy  it  is  difficult  for  a  citizen  to 
have  sufficient  information  for  exercising  his 
citizenship  responsibilities  thoughtfully. 
With  government  secrecy,  It  Is  Impossible." 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  espoused  "truth-ln- 
paikaging"  and  "truth -in-lending'  legisla- 
tion, may  not  as  readily  see  the  merits  of  a 
"truth-in-goverment"   measure    that    would 


Unplnge  on  the  Imperative  of  executive 
power.  But  the  Impressive  support  it  i.s 
receiving  in  Congress  should  dispel  any 
doubts  as  to  the  public  sentiment  in  its 
favor. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times | 
The  Public  and  Its  Business 
A  fundamental  change  In  the  attitude  <•! 
government  officials  toward  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know  what's  going  on  in  feder.il 
executive  agencies  is  prescribed  In  the  hif:- 
torlc  freedom  of  Information  bill  now  passed 
unanimously  by  both  houses  of  Congress 
President  Johnson  Is  expected  to  sign  it  even 
though  It  does  not  contain  a  provision  he 
wanted  giving  him  the  right  to  withhold  anv 
Information  he  deemed  unfit  for  public 
release. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  year.s  a'oot:! 
the  refusal  of  many  government  officials  to 
level  with  the  American  people  and  in  some 
instances  there  have  been  downright  un- 
truths told.  Only  last  month,  Deputy  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Robert  H.  Fleming 
said,  "hiding  the  full  truth  is  sometimes  in 
the  interest  of  national  policy."  News  man- 
agement by  federal  officials  has  created  a 
"credibility  gap"  that  extends  even  to  peo- 
ples abroad.  Last  December,  Sun-Times 
Washington  correspondent  Tom  Ross  wrote. 
"The  United  States,  as  this  reporter  recently 
learned  during  an  extensive  trip  through 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Is  suffering  from 
a  crisis  of  credibility." 

No  one  expects  the  new  law  to  sweep  aside 
all  government  secrecy  nor  is  it  intended  to 
do  so.  Secrecy  in  some  cases  is  still  the  best 
policy.  It  may  not  even  narrow  the  credibil- 
ity gap  on  national  defense  or  foreign  policy 
because  certain  Information  In  these  areas 
still  may  be  withheld.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  exceptions,  such  as  the  publication 
of  trade  secrets,  bank  statistics,  and  maps  of 
oil  fields.  But  other  than  the  exceptions 
listed,  a  new  criterion  will  be  set  up  for 
making  Information  public. 

Under  present  regulations,  citizens  mu.st 
show  why  they  are  Justified  in  getting  the 
information  requested  if  it  Is  not  routinely 
released.  Under  the  new  law  It  will  be  Just 
the  other  way  around:  Agencies  must  Justify 
refusing  to  gflve  Information.  And  they  can 
be  forced  by  court  order  to  give  it  if  they 
cannot  Justify  secrecy. 

We  assume  there  will  be  an  end  to  such 
statements  as  that  recently  given  by  Genera! 
Services  Administrator  Lawson  B.  Knott. 
When  asked  the  appraised  value  of  two  mis- 
sile plants  sold  at  an  apparent  $45,000,000 
loss  he  said.  "We  Just  don't  let  It  (such  In- 
formation) out  (because)  we  don't  want  to 
make  people  look  stupid." 

Last  summer  the  Post  Office  Depiu-tment 
refused  to  make  public  names  of  summer  em- 
ployees supposed  to  be  hired  from  the  ranks 
of  economically  and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged youth.  In  some  cases  they  turned  out 
to  be  youngsters  with  political  connections. 
These  are  minor  and  recent  examples  of 
government  security  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  public  discussion  for  many  years,  par- 
ticularly since  1953  when.  Harold  L  Cross,  the 
attorney  for  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  published  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  restrictions  on  government  in- 
formation titled,  "The  People's  Right  to 
Know." 

The  new  law  will  not  go  Into  effect  for  a 
year  and  It  la  possible  that  many  agencies 
will  use  the  time  to  try  to  rewrite  some  of 
their  documents  to  bring  them  under  the 
various  exceptions  provided  In  the  bill.  But 
even  so,  some  new  windows  should  be  opened 
In  the  Executive  Department  and  the  public 
■will  benefit. 

The  public  owes  a  debt  to  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss,  Democrat,  of  California,  who  has  been 
fighting  for  such  a  bill  for  11  years.  And 
credit  also  must  be  given  to  Rep.  Donald 
Rumsfeld.  RepubUcan.  of  Illinois,  who  has 
devoted  much  energy  in  Its  behalf. 


June  30,  1966 
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Congressman  Horton  Salute*  Growth  and 
Economic  Contribution  of  R.  F.  Com- 
munications 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  30.  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  proud  of  the  contributions  which  in- 
dividuals and  industries  in  our  respective 
districts  are  making  to  the  economic 
health  and  to  tlie  national  security  of 
our  country.  Such  I  feel  is  the  example 
of  R.  F.  Communications,  a  young  com- 
pany in  my  home  community  of  Roches- 
ter. N.Y. 

In  the  5  years  since  Its  Inception,  R.  F. 
Communications  has  grown  in  stature  to 
the  point  where  its  products  are  recog- 
nized for  their  excellence  by  consumers 
in  both  private  industry  and  the  Fedei-al 
Government.  From  my  activities  here 
In  Washington,  I  have  an  intimate  ap- 
preciation of  its  role  In  our  defense  ef- 
fort and  of  its  contribution  to  the  activ- 
tics  of  many  Federal  agencies. 

I  draw  personal  pride  from  the 
achievements  of  R.  F.  Communications 
since  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
the  four  men  who  formed  this  enterprise. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  men  deserve 
special  tribute  for  their  courage  and  their 
initlatve  in  this  venture.  They  are: 
William  J.  Stolze,  Roger  Bettin.  Elmer  W. 
Schwittek.  and  Herbert  W.  Vanden  Bnil. 

Recently  the  Brighton-Pittsford  Post 
carried  an  excellent  two-part  series  by 
Rosemary  Robinson  which  described  the 
progress  being  made  by  R.  F.  Communi- 
cations. Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  should  like  to  have  the  article  here 
Included  in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  of  the  remarkable  success  of  R.  P. 
Communications : 


Go,  Go, 


Go!  Happiness  Is  Whkn  Yotth 
Stock  SPLrrs 


(By  Rosemary  Robinson) 

New  companies  are  formed  dally  in  Mon- 
roe County. 

Most  of  them  don't  last  long,  according  to 
the  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Not  many  survive,  and  a  few 
prosper  modestly. 

Once  In  a  while,  one  turns  Itself  into  a 
skyrocket,  gains  a  niche  In  the  national  busi- 
ness scene,  and  carries  along  with  It  a  happy 
and  enthusiastic  band  of  employees  and 
Investors. 

In  this  happy  state  now  n»ds  Itself  a  com- 
pany with  the  shorthandlsh  name  of  R.  P. 
Communications.  This  five-year-old  busi- 
ness phenomenon  is  the  result  of  the  brains 
and  extraordinary  application  of  four  area 
men;  Elmer  W.  Schwittek.  Penfleld;  Roger 
Bettin,  Webster.  William  S.  Stolze.  Roch- 
ester;  and  Herbert  W.  Vanden  Brul, 
Rochester. 

Where  there  were  20  employees  five  years 
ago.  there  are  over  300  today;  stock  that  sold 
for  $1.00  per  share  Is  now  worth  $32  a  share 
(to  the  unconcealed  delight  of  many  stock- 
holders In  this  area) ;  and  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  yeaj.  sales  and  earnings  were  up  250 
percent  over  last  year. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  a  revelation  when 
someone  bought  their  products,  but  today 
RFC   Is  savoring  the   Imminent  prestige  of 


being  on  the  roster  of  the  American  Stock 
Exchange. 

This  sort  of  Cinderella  story  gets  to  peo- 
ple In  more  ways  than  one.  They  want  to 
know  how  It  happened  and  In  some  cases, 
take  a  chance  at  catching  onto  the  taU  of 
this  new  Industrial  comet. 

Several  answers  have  been  supplied  by  the 
three  engineers  and  a  counselor  (V^anden 
Brul)  as  to  why  they  succeeded  where  so 
many  others  have  failed.  President  and 
director  Stolze  sums  up  the  provocative  for- 
mula as  "building  a  unique,  highly-en- 
gineered expensive  product  In  Inexpensive 
facilities,  and  offering  it  to  a  limited 
market."  He  adds  to  this  the  common  sense 
rule  of  staying  with  small  to  medium 
markets  which  big  firms  don't  bother  with. 
and  adds  "We  would  rather  have  many  small 
orders  than  a  lew  large  ones  for  stability's 
sake." 

The  firm's  executives  admit  that  there  are 
several  other  things  to  take  Into  account. 
Stolze  and  Schwittek.  executive  vlcepresident 
and  director:  and  Bettin.  vlcepresident  and 
director,  were  experienced  electronics  en- 
gineers when  they  decided  to  launch  their 
own  company.  Vanden  Brul  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  as  a  practicing  attorney. 

As  far  as  their  personalities  go.  they  all 
give  the  impression  of  controlled  enthusiasm. 
They're  neither  so  young  as  to  go  off  half- 
cocked,  nor  old  enough  to  have  lost  the  com- 
pelling drive  that  marks  so  many  of  today's 
successful  businessmen. 

Their  products  represent  an  enigma  to  the 
uninitiated  who  only  understand  that  they 
relate  to  communications.  This  may  be 
from  submarine  to  shore,  or  from  a  Burmese 
policeman  to  his  headquarters  two  blocks 
away. 

These  communicators  look  as  complex  as 
the  dashboard  of  a  Jet  airliner,  but.  to  those 
who  understand  and  use  them  (and  the 
number  of  agencies  and  government  branches 
are  dally  Increasing)  they  represent  some  of 
the  latest  In  effective,  compact  methods  of 
communicating. 

The  manner  In  which  various  markets 
found  out  about  RP  Communications  Is  an- 
other probable  reason  for  the  company's  suc- 
cess. As  an  unknown  five  years  ago  the  en- 
gineers used  two  means  of  getting  Into  the 
electronics  picture.  They  would  demonstrate 
to  company  oSBclals  how  RP  products  could 
be  of  benefit.  Or  actually  would  design  and 
produce  a  brand  new  product,  and  then  take 
It  to  a  company  for  Judgment.  ITils  required 
a  special  kind  of  confidence  In  a  field  where 
some  of  the  biggest  companies  and  most  ex- 
perienced minds  were  already  at  work.  But, 
It  worked  and  has  continued  to  work.  Stolz 
urged  the  adoption  of  an  Interesting  com- 
mandment:— Decide  when  a  product  Is  ob- 
solete before  another  company  does  It  for 
them. 

Their  latest  product  marked  for  Summer 
delivery,  is  a  copilot  transceiver.  The  mar- 
ket, they  say,  U  "the  independant  farmer, 
rancher,  or  businessman  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  Africa  or  the  Par  Bast,  who  re- 
quires dependable  long  distance  radio  com- 
munications at  a  low  price".  The  product  Is 
described  as  a  "single  channel,  low  cost  unit." 
When  the  company  held  Its  stockholders' 
meeting  in  April  of  this  year,  people  appeared 
who  had  never  Invested  in  stocks  before,  but 
who  had  been  tempted  by  the  original  price 
of  $1  a  share.  They  listened  with  glee  to 
the  news  that  a  stock  split  was  anticipated 
(providing  a  psychological  lift.  Vanden  Brul 
says) .  Although  It  doesn't  actually  represent 
any  financial  Increase,  such  news  Is  received 
with  delight  In  Investor  circles. 

They  also  received  the  news  that  sales 
rose  from  $492,000  to  $1,873,000. 

They  voted  authorization  of  an  increa?:e 
In  shares  to  one  million,  and  heard  that  the 
giant  among  electronic  manufacturers.  RCA. 
had  agreed  to  market  FR  Communications' 
marine  radio  telephone. 


It  was  a  gratifying  meeting  for  those  who 
had  put  their  money  where  their  faith  wasi 

Acting  as  spokesman  for  the  men  who  put 
the  company  on  the  financial  map,  Vanden 
Brul  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  what 
steps  were  taken  from  the  beginning  untU 
the  present. 

When  the  four  men  made  up  their  minds 
to  get  together  and  go  into  business,  said 
Vanden  Brul,  the  first  question  was  what 
t>T>e  of  business? 

The  three  engineers,  Stolze,  Schwittek  and 
Bettin,  all  had  been  involved  In  electronic 
communications  and  knew  the  field,  so  this 
determined  the  obvious  course. 

Their  first  hazard  was  In  not  being  able 
to  compete  In  areas  of  heavy  comjjetition, 
or  compete  against  large,  established  com- 
panies which  would  overshadow  their  ef- 
forts. 

They  decided  to  concentrate  on  a  product 
called  a  "single  sideband  transceiver".  These 
are  high-powered  two-way  radloe  which  op- 
operate  at  frequencies  above  standard  broad- 
cast Ijands  and  are  used  mostly  for  long- 
distance conununioation.  They  designed 
these,  not  only  for  government  use.  but  to 
appeal  to  foreign  markets  like  Africa  and 
Southeast  Asia,  where  long-distance  tele- 
phone communications  are  poor  and  there 
Is  need  for  a  .substitute  system. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Private  Investors,  Vanden  Brul  said,  all 
wanted  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  business. 
So  they  decided  to  sell  stock  to  the  general 
public.  And  In  order  to  make  It  possible  for 
them  to  sell  stock  outside  of  New  York  State, 
they  had  to  file  notlficart-lon  under  Regulation 
A  of  the  Security  Act  of  1933. 

The  next  step  was  to  decide  how  much 
money  they  needed,  and  with  how  much  of 
the  business  they  were  willing  to  part. 

The  need,  they  determined,  was  $150,000. 
The  next  move  was  what  price  to  set  on  each 
share.  Figuring  that  the  Idea  of  being  able 
to  buy  a  generous  number  of  shares  lor  $50 
or  $100  would  appeal  to  people  more  than 
getting  only  one  share  for  the  same  amount, 
they  put  their  stock  up  for  $1.00  a  share. 

Once  the  value  of  shares  was  established, 
the  four  men  were  in  a  position  to  determine 
what  percentage  of  ownership  each  would 
keep  for  himself. 

This  was  decided  on  a  basis  of  services  ren- 
dered rather  than  cash  ptu'chases  and  It  was 
settled  before  they  began  selling  the  150.000 
shares.  It  resulted  In  their  retaining  70  per- 
cent of  the  stock,  and  putting  up  the  remain- 
ing 30  percent  for  sale. 

Shortly  after  they  had  received  official  noti- 
fication that  they  were  free  to  sell  their  stock, 
they  found  themselves  heavily  oversub- 
scribed, due  to  word-of-mouth  as  well  as 
newspaper  advertising. 

Vanden  Brul  credlto  this  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse partly  to  the  appeal  of  the  $1  price 
on  the  stock,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  they 
blossomed  out  with  the  new  business  at  a 
time  when  speculation  fever  was  at  Its  high- 
est point  In  a  generation. 

They  found  themselves  returning  money 
because  they  had  run  out  of  stock. 

RP  Communications  went  Into  business 
with  two  lines  of  endeavor.  One  was  to  at- 
tempt to  develop  lines  of  products  on  their 
own.  and  other  to  take  on  prime  contracts 
for  the  government  and  sub-contracts  for 
companies  with  government  contracts  (or 
those  developing  their  own  products,  who 
needed  more  engineers.)  Herbert  W.  Vanden 
Brul.  who  speaks  both  as  an  attorney  and 
officer  of  the  company,  explained  that  while 
the  first  tack  Is  more  costly  and  Involves 
spending  with  no  return  for  some  time.  It  is 
off.«;et  by  the  latter. 

And  the  disadvantages  of  the  latter,  being 
at  the  mercy  of  contrswtors  and  non  self-sup- 
porting are.  in  tiirn.  offset  by  the  former. 
This  being  a  dual-company  Is  something  they 
plan  to  continue.  Occasionally  Vanden  Bnil 
says  that  sometimes  when  developing  some- 
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tblng  for  other  customers,  a  "spin  off"  oc- 
curs R8  they  evolve  a  product  to  sell  on  their 
own. 

Al«o,  he  says,  the  credit  and  publicity  built 
up  by  worUng  with  other  companies  helps  in 
the  long  run  to  keep  their  name  belore  the 
public. 

The  precise  point  at  which  the  four  pio- 
neers of  RP  Communications  knew  that  they 
were  off  and  running  la  hard  to  pin  down, 
but  Vanden  Brul's  recollections  gave  good 
fair  hints:  In  June  of  1961  a  large  order  came 
through  for  some  SB6P  radios,  the  first  prod- 
ucts the  company  had  developed.  Later  the 
same  year  they  signed  a  contract  for  $280,000 
from  another  corporation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  electronic  equipment.  In  1962  they 
received  a  prime  contract  from  the  Navy,  and 
co^Ud  consider  themselves  a  principle  sup- 
plier to  a  government  facility. 

By  1963  they  had  reached  a  point  where 
they  needed  additional  money,  sp>eclflcally 
$276,000.  This  meant  the  sale  of  additional 
stock.  In  the  very  beginning.  600.000  shares 
had  been  authortaed.  Of  this  figure,  150,000 
had  been  sold  to  the  public,  and  310,000  was 
retained  by  the  four  officers  of  the  company. 
leaving  140.000  und«ued.  Of  this.  46.000 
were  sold  In  1963,  principally  to  people  al- 
ready holding  the  original  stock. 

The  company  continued  to  get  new  orders, 
gain  more  recognition,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions received  offers  to  merge,  which  they 
haven't  considered  too  seriously. 

On  Apr.  12  of  this  year  shareholders  ap- 
proved an  Increase  In  authorized  shares  to 
one  million,  a  move  now  being  filed  with  the 
Stat«  of  New  York  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Corporation's  charter.  Shortly  after  receiv- 
ing notloe  tliat  the  move  Is  approved,  Vanden 
Brul  said,  a  6  for  4  stock  split  will  be  put  Into 
effect. 

Another  signpost  of  progress  pending  Is  the 
i^move  Into  the  American  Stock  Exchange 
listing.  At  present,  shares  are  sold  in  over- 
fl>«-cotmter  trading.  This  matter  of  listing. 
Vanden  Brul  said.  Is  not  exactly  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  public. 

For  Instance,  thousands  of  companies,  some 
■mall,  but  some  very  large  and  well-known, 
have  preferred  to  remain  in  the  over-the- 
counter  category  because  they  didn't  want  to 
make  disclosures  required  by  stock  exchange 
nilea.  Hofwwer,  In  19M.  Congress  passed  a 
law  rsqtilrlng  that  these  over-the-counter 
firms  file  Information  with  the  Seciu-lties  and 
Exchange  Commlsston.  This  removed  the 
prtnclpal  reason  for  the  larger  companies 
to  stay  off  the  exchanges. 

In  order  to  be  listed  with  the  American 
Stock  Szchange,  a  company  must  have  a 
mlHlon-dollar  net  worth;  earnings  of  (ISO.OOO 
in  tha  year  immediately  preceding  its  listing 
with  the  exchange:  and  an  average  earnings 
<rf  $100,000  for  the  previous  three  years;  a 
mlBlmHm  public  distribution  of  250,000 
shares  of  stock,  exclusive  of  officers:  and  not 
less  than  760  stockholders  (and  at  least  500 
of  thaee  latter  must  have  lots  of  100  shares 
or  more).  Alao  required  is  that  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  be  $1,250,000  or  more. 

After  the  stock  splits.  R  F  Communications 
vlU  have  a  s\ifflclent  number  of  shares  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  to  meet  all  of  the  stock 
awhange  demands. 

Vaaden  Brul  said  the  company  Is  presently 
la  th«  prncws  of  filing  a  registration  state- 
n«nt  with  the  Securites  and  Exchange  Com- 
mlaston  oomxdylng  with  the  1964  amendment. 
ProbaMy  In  June,  they  will  make  application 
for  Ustlac  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 

Very  briefly,  the  background  on  the  four 
men  who  set  RF  Communications  in  motion 
Bra  yaan  ago  is  as  follows:  William  J.  Stolze, 
president.  43,  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic 
loatttuta  of  Brooklyn,  received  his  master's 
dagrsa.  from  Msssschuaetu  Institute  of 
'I>KhiM]Io«7;  Stmer  W.  Schwlttek,  43.  a  grad- 
of  tha  University  of  Minnesota;  Roger 
»,  graduate  of  the  UrUversity  of 
.  and  a  graduate  of  evening  coiirses 


at  Iowa  State  College.    All  three  men  were 

engineers    at    General    Dynamics /Electronics 
before  they  founded  their  own  company. 

Vanden  Brul,  the  fourth  member  of  the 
group.  39  Is  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  and  was  a  practicing  at- 
torney in  Rochester  before  his  affiliation  with 
the  company. 


CoQsul  Ignores  His  Injuries,  Leads 
Mexicali    Tot  Search 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAI.IFl'P.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
dedicated  Americaii  consuls  seldom  are 
credited  with  their  dedication  and  devo- 
tion to  their  jobs  and  on  many  occa.sions, 
particularly  along  the  California-Mexi- 
can border,  I  have  noted  what  excep- 
tionally fine  men  we  have  serving  in  our 
consulates. 

The  most  recent  example  has  been 
written  up  by  the  San  Diego  Union  on 
June  8.  It  concerns  the  American  Con- 
sul in  Mexican.  Arthur  Feldman,  who 
led  a  dangerou.')  search  for  a  4-year-old 
Mexicali  girl.  A.rthur  Feldman  typifies 
the  outstanding  men  assigned  to  our 
consulate  corps  and  after  reading  the 
article  that  follows,  my  colleagues  will, 
I  am  certain,  join  me  in  unanimous  ap- 
plause for  his  exemplary  leadership. 

The  article  follows : 
CcNstT.  Ignores  His  lNrrRTF.<;.  Le.\ds  Mexicali 
Tot   Se.\rch 

"I  feel  we  have  to  help  In  any  wuy  we 
can."  Arthur  Peldmnn  was  s-iylng.  "Even  If 
we  have  to  risk  our  live.s." 

Feldman.  who  Is  American  consul  in  Mexi- 
can, and  four  members  of  a  Ream  Field  hell- 
copter  crew  faced  danger  Monday  while 
searching  for  a  4-year -old  MexlcaJl  girl. 

COPTER     CRASHED 

Their  helicopter  crashed  In  the  rugged 
mountains  60  miles  west  of  Mexicali.  They 
were  banking  for  a  turn  and  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  hit  the  aircraft  and  It  tumbled 
to  the  ground. 

Feldman,  who  suffered  two  black  eyes  and 
musciUar  pelna  In  the  crash,  was  b(u;k  In 
his  office  In  Mexicali  yesterday  and  wus  stUl 
coordinating  the  se.irch  for  the  missing  child. 
Maria   Guadalupe   Salazar   Nunez. 

"The  main  thing  Is  to  find  the  girl,"  he 
said.  "We've  got  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  And  her  " 

Feldman,  who  has  been  consular  officer  In 
Mexican  for  18  months,  has  had  previous  ex- 
perience In  air  seirch  and  re.scue  opwratlons 
so  he  volunteered  his  personal  help  and 
sought  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
Air  Force. 

Feldman  was  Involved  in  another  air  search 
operation  while  he  was  consul  In  Santiago  de 
Cuba  In  1956. 

The  son  of  a  rum  and  beer  millionaire, 
Daniel  Bacardi,  had  been  kidnapped  and  with 
Feldman's  help,  the  child  and  his  kidnapper 
were  located  by  helicopters. 

They  were  hiding  under  a  bridge.  The 
criminal  was  captured  and  the  child  released 
as  the  helicopters  hovered  overhead  and  au- 
thorities closed  In  from  the  ground. 

In  early  1964,  when  Feldman  was  assigned 
to  the  consular  corps  in  Brazil,  he  partici- 
pated in  air  spotting  operations  during  dis- 


astrous   forest     fires    In    the    province    of 
Parana^ 

riBE    SPOTTINO 

"The  head  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
I  flew  for  several  days,  sometimes  in  dense 
smoke,  to  help  spot  fires  and  direct  hrc- 
fighting  operations." 

Feldman  arranged  for  the  assistance  of 
Air  Force  and  Navy  planes,  pilots  and  par.i- 
troops  from  El  Centro  and  San  Diego  In  the 
current  search  for  Maria  Guadalupe  Salazar 
Nunez,  who  disappeared  while  on  a  family 
outing  in  the  resort  area  south  of  Jacumba 
Simday. 


Ju7ie  30,  1966 
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Miami  Student*  Recognized  as  Winners  in 
Annnal  Freedom  Shrine  Essay  Contest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  In- 
deed an  honor  for  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  five  essays 
written  by  the  first-place  winners  In  five 
Miami  schools  in  which  the  Exchange 
Club  of  Miami  held  their  annual  com- 
petition. These  essays  are  based  on  the 
freedom  shrihe,  an  exhibit  consisting  of 
28  historical  documents  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  Nation,  which  has  been  Installed 
in  each  of  the  schools  by  the  Miami  Ex- 
change Club. 

The  establishment  of  freedom  shrines 
In  our  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try Is  exclusively  a  National  Exchange 
Club  project  and  great  strides  have  been 
made  toward  its  goal  of  placing  a  free- 
dom shrine  In  each  of  the  Nation's  high 
schools.  The  shrines  Include  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  Washington's 
Copy  of  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  Jefferson's  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress, the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  and  others.  The 
freedom  shrine  Is  an  Ideal  means  through 
which  our  young  people  may  come  to 
know,  cherish  and  enrich  their  precious 
American  heritage.  I  congratulate  the 
Exchange  Club  of  Miami  for  its  strong 
and  active  support  of  this  project,  and 
commend  its  members  for  their  valuable 
contribution  to  the  community. 

These  essays  bespeak  the  heartbeat  of 
America — and  It  Is  encouraging  to  know 
that  our  youth  can  express  their  beliefs 
In  our  American  Institutions  with  such 
clarity  and  conviction,  reflecting  their 
understanding  of  the  underlying  mean- 
ings of  true  patriotism.  I  trust  they  will 
be  an  Inspiration  to  other  young  people 
and  to  adults  alike,  and  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  give  recognition  to  them  and 
to  the  authors.  I  congratulate  the  five 
contest  winners  and  sincerely  wish  them 
continued  success. 

Because  these  essays  are  significant  I 
commend  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  all  of  them  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Miss  Anita  Wolfson,  first  prize  wirmer 
at  Miami  Senior  High  School,  wrote  the 
following  inspirational  essay: 


Thk  Freedom  Shrine:  Its  Meaning  to  Mk 

(By  Anita  Wolfson,  Mlam.l  Senior  High,  first 

prize) 

When  I  look  at  the  Freedom  Shrine  at 
Miami  Senior  High  School,  I  see  many  differ- 
ent documents  which  are  symbolic  of  the 
freedom  and  liberty  of  my  country.  Look- 
ing at  these  documents.  I  see  the  life  of  a 
country.  Each  piece  of  paper  represents  a 
moment  In  the  history  of  our  nation,  which 
was  built  on  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Reading  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
brings  to  my  mind  the  feelings  of  those 
first  leaders  of  freedom  when  they  were  es- 
tablishing the  basis  for  our  independence 
and  declaring  that  all  men  are  created  eqtial 
and  are  guaranteed  such  Inalienable  rights 
as  life,  liberty,  and  the  purstUt  of  happi- 
ness. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  our 
government  wanted  to  extend  our  boun- 
daries to  the  West.  In  1787  the  Northwest 
Territory  was  opened  for  settlement  under 
the  terms  of  another  great  document.  The 
Northwest  Ordinance.  Of  course,  the  people 
who  settled  In  these  new  areas  had  all  the 
freedom  and  liberty  that  they  had  enjoyed 
in  the  East.  Along  with  extending  our  bor- 
ders, the  Northwest  Ordinance,  also  extend- 
ed our  freedom  to  cover  a  greater  region 
and  to  develop  our  democratic  ideals  as  well 
as  our  economic  opportunities. 

When  I  see  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  see  a  document  by  which 
my  nation  is  ruled.  Behind  it  are  all  my 
human  rights.  Including  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  worship.  The  Constitution  Is  the 
fundamental  basis  of  all  other  documents. 
It  :::rants  certain  powers  to  each  branch  of 
the  government.  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  amend  the  Constitution.  Various 
amendments  were  added  in  order  to  preserve 
the  original  purpose  and  principles  of  our 
Constitution:  to  establish  Justice,  secure 
liberty,  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
all  the  American  people.  Among  these 
changes,  I  look  at  two  amendments  which 
stand  for  these  basic  Ideas.  For  example, 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  (1865)  was  one 
of  our  greatest  building  blocks  of  freedom; 
It  abolished  slavery  within  the  United  States. 
The  Nineteenth  Amendment  (1920)  also  fol- 
lows our  plan  of  freedom;  It  gave  women 
the  right  to  vote.  In  back  of  this  amend- 
ment were  people  who  stood  up  for  some- 
thing they  wanted,  and  they  were  bold 
enough  to  exercise  their  right  to  petition 
the  government. 

In  fact,  our  great  feeling  of  freedom  did 
not  confine  Itself  merely  within  the  bound- 
aries of  our  own  country.  We  had  a  strong 
desire  to  protect  the  freedom  of  other  na- 
tions. The  Monroe  Doctrine  backs  up  this 
feeling  of  protecting  freedom.  It  forbade 
European  colonization  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Unfortunate,  we  have  some- 
times had  to  take  such  drastic  measures  as 
declaring  war  to  demonstrate  our  humane 
feelings  for  other  peoples  as  well  as  our  de- 
sire to  help  maintain  freedom  in  all  lands. 

Not  all  of  the  American  documents  of  free- 
doms were  written  by  a  body  of  men;  many 
were  written  by  individuals  who  loved  both 
freedom  and  America.  For  instance,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  "Gettysburg  Address"  Is  a  liv- 
ing symbol  of  his  great  love  of  freedom;  it 
gives  his  view  of  American  history  and  the 
people  who  made  it. 

In  Washington's  "Inaugural  Address" 
(April  30,  1789) ,  we  feel  the  love  and  appreci- 
ation this  great  President  must  have  had  for 
America.  It  shows  his  devotion  and  desire 
to  work  for  the  country  he  loves,  despite  hla 
own  "conflict  of  emotions." 

Neither  were  all  the  documents  written  by 
famous  patriots  and  presidents.  When  I 
sang  Francis  Scott  Key's  "The  Star  Spangled 


Banner,"  our  national  anthem,  I  feel  the  love 
and  confidence  a  man  had  for  his  country  as 
he  saw  our  national  flag  waving  proudly  over 
Fort  McHenry. 

Indeed,  all  the  document*  In  our  Freedom 
Shrine  stand  for  a  lot  of  faith  and  hope,  love 
and  devotion.  These  Ideals  are  Instilled  in 
our  hearts  through  the  imperishable  words 
written  upon  those  parchments.  After  I 
pause  to  look  at  our  Freedom  Shrine,  I  walk 
away  feeling  proud;  I  feel  especially  proud 
to  say,  "I,  too,  am  an  American."  And, 
then,  as  I  meditate  on  all  of  this.  I  begin 
to  feel  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  weight  of 
responsibility  that  rests  on  the  shoulders  of 
America's  youth  today.  With  a  new  deter- 
mination, I  t.ackle  my  work  and  look  forward 
to  the  future. 


Right  To  Know — Federal  Level 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNBCTTCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30. 1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right-to-know  law  recently  enacted  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
represented  a  progressive  step  forward 
in  making  available  to  the  public  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  activities  and 
proceedings  of  executive  agencies. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  will 
not  avail  themselves  of  this  right  of  in- 
spection, for  there  is  generally  little  pub- 
lic concern  with  day-to-day  agency  pro- 
ceedings. Rather  It  will  be  members  of 
the  press  and  other  news  media  in  behalf 
of  the  public  who  will  take  advantage  of 
the  inspection  opportunities  available 
imder  the  right-to-know  law. 

There  may  have  been  some  concern 
over  submitting  agency  activities  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny.  However,  the  advantages 
gained  by  making  agency  records  public 
records  outweighs  other  considerations. 

Since  It  Is  the  representatives  of  the 
various  news  media  who  will  be  Inti- 
mately delving  Into  agency  files.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  discretion  and  journal- 
istic responsibility  will  prevail  It  Is  with 
this  thought  in  mind  that  I  Include  here- 
with an  editorial  from  the  Morning 
Record,  Meridlen,  Corm.,  of  June  24, 
1966,  which  calls  for  the  type  of  jour- 
nalistic responsibility  required  In  this 
area. 

Right  To  Know — Fcoebal  Level 
Any  member  of  the  public  can  now  inspect 
the  record  of  federal  executive  agencies — 
with  certain  well-defined  exceptions  Involv- 
ing security,  personnel  and  medical  matters, 
investlgatcwy  flies  having  to  do  with  law  en- 
forcement, and  some  others.  This  is  the  gist 
of  the  latest  Right  To  Know  bill.  Just  passed 
Into  law  by  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  It  la  the  result  at 
a  long,  bitterly-fought  batUe  which  the  pub- 
lic interest  has  finally  won. 

Argument  for  the  law  was  summed  up  by 
the  House  committee  statement  at  its  intro- 
duction: "It  la  vital  to  our  way  of  life  to 
reach  a  workable  balance  between  the  right 
of  the  public  to  know  and  the  need  of  the 
government  to  keep  information  in  confi- 
dence to  the  extent  necessary,  without  per- 
mitting indiscriminate  secrecy.  The  right 
of  the  individual  to  be  able  to  And  out  how 
his  government  is  operating  can  be  Just  as 


important  to  him  as  his  right  to  privacy  and 
his  right  to  confide  In  his  government.  This 
bill  strikes  a  balance  considering  all  these 
Interests." 

Inevitably,  as  In  the  past  and  elsewhere, 
the  government  agencies  affected  fought  the 
bill.  It  was  the  same  story  as  the  fight  over 
public  records  and  open  meetings  In  Con- 
necticut. Government  agencies  feel  safer 
and  cozier  operating  away  from  the  glare 
of  the  public  eye.  Cases  of  nepotism,  of 
pork-barrelling,  of  politicking  with  the  pub- 
lic's money  are  more  easily  hidden  if  the 
records  are  not  lying  around  open.  On  the 
federal  level,  where  the  budgets  are  bigger 
and  the  mistakes  can  be  bigger  yet,  the  need 
for  openness  Is  greater  and  the  objections 
stronger. 

Realistically,  not  many  members  of  the 
public  will  take  advantage  of  the  protection. 
For  the  most  part.  It  will  be  reporters  and 
researchers  from  the  news  media,  who  have 
the  time  and  the  reason  to  dig  through  the 
mountains  of  records.  They  are  the  ones 
who  have  the  knowledge  and  the  expert  eye 
to  sp>ot  the  Irregularities  as  well  as  to  under- 
stand the  operatiorL  And  part  of  their  task 
Is  Interpreting  wh«t  they  find  to  their  readers. 

It's  heavy  responslbUlty  which  they  carry. 
The  wider  their  opportunities  to  examine 
records  and  documents  first-hand,  to  get  the 
facts  at  their  source,  the  better  they  will  dis- 
charge this  responsibility  and  the  better  In- 
formed the  public  will  be. 


Fly  the  Flag  on  July  Foordi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  desecra- 
tion of  our  flag,  and  I  urged  on  Flag  Day, 
June  14,  that  every  American  put  out  the 
flag. 

I  again  entreat  our  people  to  proudly 
raise  the  flag  on  Monday,  July  4,  our 
greatest  national  holiday,  and  In  so  do- 
ing, to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ideals  to  which 
our  Nation  Is  committed. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Gat- 
llnburg,  Teim.,  Press  and  the  Sevier 
County,  Term.,  News-Record  expresses 
my  sentiments  very  well : 

Mt  CorrNTKT  Tis  or  Thek 

It  was  the  commencement  of  a  church 
Bible  school  and  more  than  a  htindred  chil- 
dren from  age  five  through  sixteen  stood, 
faced  Old  Glory,  and  sung  with  gusto  the 
familiar  lines  of  this  great  patriotic  hymn. 
There  was  a  small  stir  In  the  breast  as  the 
notes  rang  out  and  many  people  In  the  audi- 
ence noticeably  stood  a  little  stralghter  and 
squared  their  shoulders. 

The  music  of  our  country  does  things  to  a 
person — or  at  least  It  should  I  We  wonder  If 
nowadays  It  is  left  entirely  up  to  children  at 
school  or  church  to  sing  of  the  glories  of  a 
free  America?  Have  adults  become  too 
apathetic  to  care  any  more,  or  does  it  matter 
about  being  patriotic? 

You  can  bet  your  last  Inflated  dollar  that 
love  of  country  has  not  diminished  in  im- 
portance. If  we  lose  our  concern  for  any- 
thing we  do  not  care  what  happens  to  It. 
We  pray  that  kind  of  thing  never  happens  to 
America. 

It  can  be  recalled  when  someone  who  spoke 
of  love  for  country  was  giggled  at  and  called 
a  flag  waver.    We  are  glad  to  say  we  ARE  flag 
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waT«n  and  urge  as  we  approach  our  moet 
Important  national  holiday.  Independence 
Day,  July  4,  the  realization  that  the  freedom 
of  government  we  now  enjoy  may  NOT  so 
long  endure  If  we  become  too  blase  to  make 
•ure  tliat  It  does  I 

Our  type  of  government  has  Its  faults  but 
from  where  we  stand  It  has  fewer  of  them 
than  any  system  ever  conceived. 


will  serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  If 
American  volunteers  are  needed  to  train 
tliat  country's  orthopedic  surgeons. 


Doctor,  Hnmanitarian,  Patriot 


John  F.  Kopczynski,  President  of  St.  Mary 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  Writes  an  Open 
Letter  to  the  President  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30. 1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  recently  pre- 
sented one  of  my  constituents,  Hlra  E. 
Branch,  M.D.,  of  Flint,  a  plaque  for  his 
meritorious  service  in  treating  the  civil- 
ians of  war-torn  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  join  the  members  of  the 
Geneeee  County  Medical  Society,  as  well 
as  the  State  and  National  medical  groups, 
in  extending  my  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Branch  for  his  humanitarian  mission. 

Dr.  Branch,  an  orthopedic  surgeon, 
was  a  member  of  Project  Vietnam,  a  pro- 
gram now  being  operated  by  the  AMA 
luider  a  nonprofit  contract  with  the  n.S. 
OoTemment. 

Under  this  contract,  the  association 
assumes  complete  responsibility  for  the 
recruiting  and  administration  programs 
for  those  physicians  who  volunteer  for 
this  humanitarian  program.  Under  this 
program,  up  to  32  physicians  are  needed 
every  80  days  in  Vietnam  to  fulfill  the 
program's  needs  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  wounded  and  ill  civilians  throughout 
the  oountzy.  The  doctors  serve  at  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice,  temporarily 
abandoning  their  practices  to  carry  out 
this  patriotic  and  humane  venture. 
'\  The  inscription  on  the  certificate  of 
humanitarian  service  printed  to  Dr. 
Branch  reads: 

In  racognltlon  ot  the  meritorious  service 
parformod  for  the  medical  profeeslon,  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  people 
of  South  Vlet-Nam  by  treating  the  111  and 
Injured  diirlng  his  voluntary  medical  mission 
In  South  Vlet-Nam. 

Signed  by  James  Z.  Appel,  M.D.,  presi- 
dent, AMA. 

The  award  was  made  in  Flint,  at  a 
Oeneoee  County  Medical  Society  meeting 
at  which  time  the  county  medical  so- 
ciety was  rectiartered  by  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society   President   Luther   Leader, 

Mrs.  Branch  accompanied  her  hus- 
band and  served  as  his  secretary  and 
records  clerk  in  the  hospitals  where  Dr. 
Branch  was  stationed. 

The  work  included  catching  up  on  an 
overload  of  orthcHiedlc  cases,  as  well  as 
the  training  of  Vietnamese  physicians. 

Dr.  Branch  has  also  served  in  Malaysia 
an  a  volunteer  factfinding  mission  of  that 
euuiUiys  medical  situation.  This  tour 
of  duty  eztoMled  over  7  weeks  and  in- 
eloded  visits  to  four  cities  where  the 
medical  facilities  and  available  medical 
peiBonnel  were  surveyed.    His  findings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  Live  In  an  age  where  busine.ss  and 
Industry  sometimes  place  more  emphasis 
on  the  recognition  of  dividends  and  prof- 
Its  than  on  a  recognition  of  the  hximan 
resources  that  produce  that  material 
prosperity.  Hence,  it  Ls  always  refresh- 
ing and  inspiring  to  take  note  of  a  busi- 
ness leader  who  has  dedicated  himself  to 
the  task  of  improving  the  lot  of  his  fel- 
low man.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
fine  attributes  that  characterize  John  F. 
Kopczynski,  president  of  St.  Mary  Man- 
ufacturing Corp.,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.Y. 

John  Kopczynski,  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors as  mayor  of  North  Tonawanda,  has 
distinguished  himself  in  both  the  civic 
and  business  fields.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  John  Kopczynski  for  many 
years. 

On  April  20,  1966,  Mr  Kopczynski  had 
published  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  an  open  letter  to  the  President  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  I 
believe  this  letter  is  worthy  of  the  study 
ar>d  contemplation  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Kopczjn^ki's  letter 
follows : 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  President  of  the 

Untted   States   and  to  the   Members   of 

Congress 

Mr.  President  and  Sirs:  The  people  of  the 
world  are  groping  for  answers  to  security  In 
an  existence  that  Is  characterized  by  doubt 
and  fear  of  deetructlon. 

Nations  have  supported  other  nations  with 
political  phlloeophles,  money,  goods,  services 
and  military  might.  —  only  to  be  turned 
upon  or  forced  to  qxiestlon  each  other's 
sincerity. 

Our  great  country  has  emerged  as  a  world 
leader  and  has  consequently  Inherited  Its 
share  of  the  world's  chaos.  The  future  does 
not  look  promising  when  analyzed  through 
the  axiom  "take  the  past,  compare  the  pres- 
ent, and  project  the  future."  Should  we  not, 
therefor,  reappraise  our  foreign  policy  to 
help  this  condition? 

We  believe  in,  and  are  proud  of,  our  form 
of  government.  But  there  are  other  people 
throughout  the  world  who  because  of  politi- 
cal philosophies,  geographic  location,  eco- 
nomic condltion.s.  time  in  history  and  other 
factors,  feel  equally  strong  about  their  form 
of  government.  Unless  a  compromise  In 
thinking  is  reached,  crises  are  inevitable. 

All  is  not  black  or  white;  there  is  a  com- 
mon "gray  ■  area  into  which  countries  are 
drifting,  dictated  by  economic  conditions. 
If  we  are  to  compromise.  It  cannct  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual  dignity  of 
the  people  of  the  world.  If  we  are  to  com- 
promise under  this  condition — how? 


Ever  since  recorded  history,  man  every- 
where has  recognized  the  presence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being.  If  the  simplification  of  prob- 
lems is  brought  about  by  seeking  a  common 
denominator,  can  religion  be  the  answer  to 
world  conflict?  It  most  certainly  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  our  country.  —  a  country 
composed  of  many  cultures.  Freedom  of  re- 
ligion is  a  primary  concept  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded.  It  has  proven  to  be 
a  major  contribution  to  our  security  be- 
cause, like  all  freedoms,  it  makes  the  indi- 
vidual accountable. 

Throughout  the  world  there  is  now  a  defi- 
nite trend  toward  mutual  understanding 
and  respect  among  all  religions,  for  each 
religion  places  great  emphasis  on  the  Indi- 
vidual and  on  the  betterment  of  his  relations 
with  others. 

But  our  present  foreign  policy  Is  ba.scd 
upon  political  philosophies,  friendship,  mili- 
tary security,  economics,  expedience,  and 
many  other  factors. 

In  this  light,  may  I  humbly  suggest  the 
following  for  your  consideration:  Let  us,  in 
the  spirit! of  compromise,  strike  out  political 
philosophy  completely  from  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  substitute  the  practice  of  the  freedom 
of  religion.  In  reality  we  would  be  telling  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  that  whatever 
form  of  government  they  may  have  will  be 
acceptable,  providing  that  government  prac- 
tices the  freedom  of  religion  on  a  national 
and  International   level. 

In  addition,  let  tis  suggest  to  the  Unitetl 
Nations  that  the  practice  of  the  freedom  of 
religion  be  adopted  as  a  basic  means  of  world 
cooperation.  The  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  division  of  religious  leaders  of  all 
faiths  can  become  a  great  Instrument  for 
world  i>eace  by  setting  up  norms  and  Judging 
the  use  or  abuse  of  freedom  of  religion  on 
the  International  level. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  ever  since 
recorded  history,  man  everywhere  has  recog- 
nized the  presence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kopczynski. 

President,  St.  Mary  Manufacturing  Corp. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 


Washington  National  Airport  and  the 
FAA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  called  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  on  several  oc- 
casions, the  existing  problem  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  have  pointed 
out  the  failure  of  FAA  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem and  to  take  effective  action  to  utilize 
existing  facilities  at  Dulles  International. 
On  previous  occasions  I  have  pointed  out 
some  reasons  for  this  condition. 

I  now  find,  as  I  found  In  relation  to 
landing  fees  for  commercial  aircraft  and 
for  private  and  general  aviation  aircraft, 
that  there  is  a  difference  In  charges  for 
parking  fees  for  private  and  commercial 
aircrsift  at  Washington  National  Airport 
as  compared  to  Dulles  International  Air- 
port. Once  again  the  charges  at  Dulles 
exceed  those  at  Washington  National.  In 
other  words,  Mr,  Speaker,  where  there  Is 
plenty  of  space,  the  charge  Is  higher  than 
where  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  space.  I  find 
it  impossible  to  understand  this  reason- 
ing. 
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It  would  certainly  seem  to  me  that  the  a  30-mlnute  free  period  is  allowed  at  the  noint«  «r,H  f^,  -„.,... 

FAA  would  ^.-ish  to  reduce  the  number  of  "-e  of  landing  for  fSli  servicing  ^L^ f^  ^l  .Ce^  ^^d  cZ^o^t^V         "^  ^""^ 

aircraft  parkins  at  Washington  National  !«"""§   and   unloading   of  passengers  and        our  friends  at   -^e  Port   A„th^Ht.  - 

and    increase    the    number    of    aircraft  ^f  »«  the  sp.^e  aligned  by  the  base  oper-  stui  inclined  to  pooh^oohV^h^tl^fr^ 

parkin.?  at  Dulles  International    Yet  the  __^___^^  making  general  aviauon  airports  available 

rates  for  parking  fees  would  seem  to  en-  ~~^  ■»-iihin  uie  mcirt.pout;m  area,     riuy  have 

courage  t)ie  absolute  opposite.  i-i      p-     ci            •      »  '^''^  ^^^^  adding  such  smaller  airports  would 

I  have  obtained  and  include  herewith  ^^  Sleeper  m  Airport  Planning —  postpone  the  need  for  a  fourth  jetport  by 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  parking  fees  for  air-'  Trouble     Ahead     Unlei.    the     Public  ^'''i.i  otoe7 1'^r^^X  p.^  *   „     „ 

ZlTe  "^TT  ""'"'T'  ^"'  ^  ^°'"-  Speak.  Up  scnL^re  '^  a^^wi'Tor^^.  Sg  "l^l 

parable  schedule  for  similar  aircraft  at            *^             '^        Xunue  needs  of  both  the  airlines  and  genenU 

the  Dulles  International.    These  exhibits  fxtpn^tom  r^T.  t^tt^.at,^^  aviation-the   fourth    jetport.    -n^is    would 

have     been     obtained     from    the    FAA,  -t-A l t-NfalON  OF  REMARKS  mean  that  in  a  few  y&irs,  as  Uie  skies  over 

Bureau  of  National  Capital  Airpoils  and  °'  gre.it<?r  New  York  become  filled  with  small 

are,  I  believe,  correct  in  every  respect.  HON     JOHN  M    MITDPUV  Pi^^^s,  we  suii  win  have  intermingled  air 

This  is  just   another  reason  for  the  mUKfHY  ^^^.^   'f   °^   ^^''^^S  patterns-a   singie- 

Pl-oblems  at  the=;p  aimnrt.:      Ono  hoc  f^^  °'  ^'^'^  ^OKK  eng.ao,  two-p;is£enger  plane  or  a  business  Jet 

'Ln^'S.nLTZ  re'/Sot  ?„"o''uS"  '°°  »  T„=  HOUSE  or  h.phbsh™^ves  iS^l^  r;u°™'S"J:.T's,fplr„le"4'„t 

I  trust  that  the  FAA  will  do  something  Thursday,  June  30, 1966  Po"  holding  from  250  to  500  pas.<;enger«     Do 

about  this  inequity  Immediately.     Cer-  Mr     MURPHY    of    K^»r    v^.v      t.,  ^  "'"'^  ^  emph.wize  that  if  tiie  intermingling 

tainly   It   should   cost   less   for  parking  Spe^ev    unLVle^f.  t^ZJ^^^'    ^^''^  °^  «■"'''=' P'-'^^e- •''nd  big  pu«ies  w.«  recogiLel 

where  the  space  is  plentiful.     Certainly  STi^  hi  S  r™   ^i^^^^J^^/^,'  '"^  r   '^"^'^'  ^''*='^"'  '"  "^«  l^*°'^'  *^"^  ^he 

where  the  space  is  at  a  premium    the  WW  T^.!     .  f,  °"°u  ^  ^"'^'"de  the  fol-  airimes  were  ope.^ating  DC  4s.  how  much 

rates  should  be  higher      Di  S^HVent  1?^^^  Presentation  by  Gen.  E.  R.  Que-  '^^^--^  ^  a  danger  mixing  aircraft  in  airport 

equity  should  orevall  and   thpr.t^.  a ;  ^-  ^°™"  Administrator  of  the  Fed-  ^P«f  tio.ns  win  be  when  the  oce.in  liner-^e 

KLSkom.                             ^*^^  "'  ^^    Aviation    Agency,    and    presently  ^^'^  "^^--^"-^Port*  come  into  service? 

leas   should  be  the  same.  executive  director  of  the  MetroSln         ™^    ^"""^    Authontys    position,    in    our 

I  look  fonvard  to  immediate  action  on  .Mrlines  Committee  befor^  the  Sa^s^  °P'".'°"',  ''""^'^^  '''''^'"''  "P°^  ""^  ^°™"'=^. 

the  part  of  FAA.  ecutives  Clnh  7>f  M^^vI^i,           t         ^,V  ^  '^^"^'''^  ^  analyze  what  the  problem  is  be- 

FEDER.^L   AVIATION    AGENCY.    BtiREAtT    o,   Na-  Sg                                        ^""^'^  °"  ^"^^^  ^^'  ^'''"•^ '^ '^o'lclu^lon  Is  reached.    For  the  flr^t  40 

TioNAL  Capital  Airports,  Washington  Na-  d„  ^"'''^  °^  aviation  history,  the  traditional  an- 

TioNAL  Airport  «iesentation  by  Gen.  E.  R.  Qcesada  ^^'^^  ^''^^h  a  community  needed  more  airport 

PARKING  CHARGKs  AND  FEES  FOR  PRIVATE  AND  +^'^^  Very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity  to^h^nrii^t'^^^  r^i^'^.T  ''''^"^  ^'^  ''"""^^ 

COMMERCIAL  AIRCRAFT  I''  «PPf  ^^^efore  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of  l^  ah^'U   tn  ''^'  "^^'"^  equipment.    But 

p..rlcln,.<=!prvio»i^<.       ^    ,  ,,      .  New  York.     You   represent   the  slnele  moet  '^^^  ^S^'^'  "^e  Tv,in  Cities  and  manv  other 

nnr.    fi,^  f             u  "v,', ^^  fo'lo'^lng  Charges  important  re.-uson  for  the  phenomenj  tr^h  "^«'^'-°Po"^an  areas  have  long  recognlz^  that 

cl^artl^nn       t^^P'^fl^  ^  P"^^*^  '^""='"-  "^   commercl.al   aviation   over   the   pas^Cf  ^^  P^^  f°"""'=^  ^^  °ut  of  date.     Thef  ha^e 

do  not  l^ue  a  cont^n^.t'',  l\^*'  ^'"^  *^°  century-the  man  who  flies  for  busCs  fea-  T"  ^^'.^^"^  ^^^ould  be  matched  'to  U.e 

for  usL  o    the  lTJZZ\f^^  Government  sons.     In  1966.  for  the  first  time,  theTum^r  f  ^^  °^  '^/  ^^^"^^  "^'"8  them-ln  the  in- 

r°er.  Ind  ex  Jmife  L  nn.,^^^''^  ^w  T"  ^^  P<''^«^'^&«'-s  ^'ho  fly  on  all  United  StatL^!  ,'*'^f^    °^    P"^"«    «^^ety,    because    aircraft 

craTt-          ^"^"^'^^  o"^  company-owned  air-  lines  surely  will  exceed  100  million  peTpie^  ^'if^.«^'>'  °^  ^^^  «^e  size  can  be  handled  more 

Maxivunn  inkrr^w  ,n.ir.,,*  f^"'^  "'^  '■''^*  majority  of  those  travelers  t^IU  k    ,'^"    L  f^'^  ^''^^  because  tlieir  costs  can 

Maximum  takeoff  weight  be  men  and  women  flying  on  business  ^^  lo^'ered  if  much  of  the  demand  upon  them 

T7p   to  5  000  t>ound<,                                     fo^L'  ^  '^  Is  most  appropriate  that  the  ahlines  *^'i^^  answered  by  building  smaller  airports. 

S^ooitoiooonovma; *4nn  f^"''*    '"^^    ^^^    you-and    with   o  hl^  J^^^yje  have  put  men  in  space  and  Sur- 

ibooi  fo  iknnn  o^,?^h; *°°  ^"'^"^ess  men  and  women  in  the  greater  New  J  ?,  ^   precision   trip   to   the   moon   will   be 

5'^      o  25  000  nmmds t' nn  7°'"'  ""'^  ^""^  elsewhere-some  o^thrprob^  IT"''"''  '"  ^"^  ^""''^^  ""^  P'^^^S  men  on 

25  00     to  50  000  no    nl I"  2^  '^"^  ^'^  opportunities  we  have  In  coiii^on  "'^  °'°°"-     ^""'^  remarkable  achievements 

60  00     To  75  0TO  ^unds in'^  "^^   businessman  wants  Increasinglv  Cter  T"^ ^'^T'  "'"''"«'  '^"^^  "^^  "^^'^^ 

75  00     to  l^OOoTunds""'" """     ?-^  ^«  '^"'''^  ^  ^^  '^'^  'i"  h's  J°b  ^^-^r  mo%  i'^l^l  T"?"^  analysl^an  advanced  plan- 

100  001  Doundfand  ovpr ^In  efS^'ently   and    conveniently.    The    airline?  '^''^g  ^hnique  guaranteeing  the  efficiency 

100^01  pounds  and  over n.50  objective,  beyond  their  legal  duty  to  opera^  °i  l^^  ^^^  ^^"^^^  "^^^use  each  ingredient 

'  For     each     24-hour    period    or    fraction  for  the  public  convenience  and  nece^Uv    l!  ""^^  Problem  Is  anal>-zed. 

^''"'^^-  to  provide  that  better  service  you  want  in  the  ,,'^}f  f°"   Authority    has   failed    to   avaU 

Parking  or  standing  at  a  gate  position  at  ^^'>^^  public  interest.  J,        ^  syst<>ms  analysis  approach  to  the 

the    International    and   Transient    Terminal  ^  »">  sure  that  sophisticated  travelers  such  f^"'*"'"  ^'"•'^  ^^^  result  that  one  of  Its  major 

shall    not    exceed   a   30-mlnute   time   limit,  ^  J'^u  are  fully  aware  of  the  number  one  *°^">'ents— general       aviation— has       been 

Aircraft  parked  In  excess  of  the  Ume  Umlt  aviation   problem   in    the  greater   New   York  ^^Slcctcd. 

shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  charge  of  nietropolilan  area.     It  is  th.it  perennial  grow-  «  Consider  that  in  1965  the  smiill  plane  traf- 
$5.00,  and  failure  to  move  aircraft  upon  de-  '"B-polns   problem   of   aviation— alrtwrt  ca-  n'^,  ^^  }        ^^^^  airports  serving  New   York 
mand    may    result    in   aircraft   being   towed  P'^<-'ity.     My  guess  is  that  within  the  last  two  I  J   !:"'^^y   equaled   the   total    1965    traffic 
from  the  gate  position  or  ch.arged  with  vlo-  weeks  nearly  everyone  In  this  room  has  had  f    tf  *^"ardla.  and  consider  that  small  plane 
latlon  of  Airport  Regulations.  to  put  up  wii,h  delays  in  take-offs  or  landings  Jn          ^^  LaGuardla  represents  as  much   as 
Parking  charges  heretofore  estabUshed  are  ^^^  °^^  regional  airports.     You  are  well  ac-  "    °^   '**   ^*^   movement*   at   the   most 
superseded  by  the  above  charges  quainted  with  the  problem'  crucial   times — during   peak   hours.     Is   La- 
Effective  date:  January  19,  1958.  All   responsible   authorities    attree   on   the  Pr'^m'"^   ^  ^^  ^"^""^   °''^'"   ^  «'"^"   P'ane 
—  solution:   that  more  airport  ca^tyU  fe-  l\Tooo°Z    rTf  ^^f,«'=P«"'l'^"r«  °f  -early 
Federal    Aviation    Agency.    Bureait    of   Na-  '1^'^'=^   for   this   area.     And    by   responsible  b.nmnrfnew  teSafX^r.^"'"^"!!.- '^^ 

x-cr  A^oRT^  '—■  °--  —  Sc?  tL  i'lret:  T.I  P^or/ith^oiirof '%'  if -"F™ 

PARKING  charges  FOR  CE.ERAL  AVIATION  ^y.^S^W.^ ^a^d^Sr^^^^ATH^        ^     "--^-^-^wT  «.TL^  t^'^U^^li^ 

Parkin,    c,       ,    T.""  State   Gov ^^me^^  of  NerVorkCd   N^w  ,^^7,^.'^  -5— ^y  ^hc  solution  used  suLess- 

P.arking    Service    Charges:  The    following  Jersey,   the    Trl-State   TYail.OOTtatlon    fi^             7     ?   Minneapolis-St.   Paul,    Los   Angeles 

charges    are    applicable    to    private    aircraft  mission    and    all    other    nnhnn^n^  ''"'^   °"'"   metropolitan   areas   Is   not   U^lng 

charter  operators,  scheduled  air  carriers  who  ^oTj^  wWch  hive  m  vestal  ted  tZn,?^,?^  Implemented   in    the   New   York-New   Jersey 

do  not  have  a  contract  with  the  Government  ^Pf  J" '^^ ''•^'^'"^estigatcd  the  question,  metropolitan    area-the    largest    and    most 

for  use  of  the  landing  field.  Irregular  air  car-  Th^    p^  .    a  '.r?.  *°  cooperate  closely  with  complex  in  the  United  States 

riers  and  executive  or  compivny-owned  air-  J!^S°ll  ,n"th«°n,!L.    .  ^«^^l°P'°g   a^^Port         I  want  to  emph.-^slze  that  the  airline  mem 

cnaxt  using  the  General  Aviation  R.unp  area:  t^^o  "aniLuonr.^lch" pltfor^^^^  ^"^  °^  ^^^  Metropolitan  Alrlinef Commit"; 

Slr.l«   Pn.in                                    Day  ^  Month  of  smal!  planes  a?  These  pSlyown^a°r  f^f,^'^^'*^  ""-^l^rably  opposed   to  building  a 

Snge   engine-... ,2.50        $60  ports  also  should  have  a  voice  in  conTrl^t^n^  fourth  Jetport-we  have  proposed  that  one 

mL,    ^^''?-.- *°«          ''S  to  solutions.  Tnrwrbeneve  the  air^v^i^  ?^  H'^^^'^  "^^^^^  purchase  a  suitable  site 

Medium    twin 5. 00         100  mg    pubUc    definitely    should    be    fLl^l^  ^  be  held  as  a  land  bank  against  the  time 

Heavy    twin 10.  oo         200  Xonned  about  th..nrr>hi«,^.?,  t>,„/^  "    ^°^   *''^°    ^^   ""««•    be    developed.      The 

4  engine  aircraft. 12.  50         300  S^  up  1^  yo,^'o^''i^SrLts          '       "^  ^"',  "^  '^"'  ^^^  '""^"^  J^^P^^  ^^  genera! 

'  For    each    24-hour    period    or    fraction  In  outlinin.,  o„r   r^.,^^^.              *_,  aviation  are  entirely  different  pieces  of  the 

thereof.                                i^'   ou    or    iraction  ^^  o'^llp^hg  oui  position   to  you  today,  total  problem-^nother  Jetport  Is  not  a  so- 

we  wm  make  u*e  of  charts  to  Illustrate  major  luUon  to  general  aviation.  °^  »  so- 
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Let  me  emphasize,  too.  that  the  airlines 
do  not  stand  alone  in  their  analysis  of  the 
situation.  Consider  carefully,  please,  those 
who  have  declared  In  no  uncertain  terms 
that  we  must  have  general  aviation  airports 
here  to  serve  what  will  be  the  largest  part 
of  the  aviation  industry. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  so  de- 
clared. Mr.  Oscar  Bakke.  PAA  Director  of 
the  Eastern  Region,  repeatedly  has  c;Uled 
lor  development  of  sejxirate  small  plane 
airports. 

The  Trl-Stato  TrarLsportation  Committee. 
established  by  the  governors  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  in  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  general  aviation,  said  more 
small  plane  airports  were  vital. 

The  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Assoolation 
has  given  Its  unqualified  support  to  the  est,ib- 
llsbment   of   separate   small    plane    airports. 

In  other  words,  the  federal  govern-Tiont 
agency  responsible  for  our  national  airway 
system the  tri-state  agency  respon- 
sible   for    transportation    planning    in    the 

region the     airlines     who     use     the 

atri>orts and    the    general    aviation 

organization  representing  more  than  127.000 
small  plane  owners  and  pilots  all  stand  to- 
gether on  this  issue.  Only  The  Port  Author- 
ity, which  operates  the  re<;ion'3  alrjx)rts.  still 
Insists  that  the  old  answer  Is  good  enough 
for  the  new  problem. 

I  say  to  you  with  all  the  conviction  I  can 
muster  that  the  public  Interest  demands  that 
The  Port  Authority  act  responsibly  to  meet 
Its  obligation  to  plan  efficiently  for  the 
handling  of  small  plane  trufTiC. 

This  Is  "the  big  sleeper"  in  alrjKirt  pl;inning 
In  this  area.  This  is  the  question  which  the 
public  must  answer,  and  the  qiiestlon  which 
will  not  go  away.  What  will  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York  metropolitan  area  do  about  the 
flood  of  small  plane  traffic  alre.idy  rising  on 
the  horizon?  Shall  we  permit  it  to  saturate 
our  large  airports?  If  smal  planes  already 
take  up  more  than  60 "c  of  LaGuardla's  capac- 
ity at  times,  what  percent  will  it  take  by  1968 
or  1970?  Would  you  estimiate  75%,  80%,  or 
even  more? 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable.  Separate 
general  aviation  airports  must  be  provided  In 
the  Interests  of  small  plane  operators  and  in 
the  Interests  of  the  air  traveling  public. 

We  submit  that  the  sooner  that  action  is 
taken  the  better  the  public  Interest  will  be 
served. 

Thank  you. 


Saddenly   the  Cold  War  I«  a  Perional 
Thing  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALXTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlM  In  the 
Recobo.  I  include  the  following: 

(From  the  San  Diego  U'nlon.  May  29.   1966] 

suddenlt    the    cold    war    is    a    personal 

Thinq 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Washincton. — A    year    ago    an    American 

newsman  asked  the  Romanian  government 

to  examine  the  case  of  a  broken  old  man 

who    had    spent    15    years    In    Communist 

prisons. 

He  had  been  released  from  his  ceU  only 
to  find  himself  In  a  bigger  prison — a  country 
la  which  he  had  no  friends,  no  family,  no 
home.     Crippled   by  torttore.  weak  with  lU- 


ness.  he  lived  in  a  squalid  section  of  Bucha- 
rest, unutterably  alone. 

Adolph  OroK^man's  crime  w:\s  th.at  his 
family  had  owned  some  of  Romania's  oil 
properties.  He  saw  them  seized  first  by  the 
Nazis,  then  by  the  Ru.sslans. 

He  had  a  brother  In  Munich  who  had  been 
allowed  to  leave  Roniaiiia  three  years  earlier 
for  Israel  Tlie  brother  had  b.icktracked  to 
Munich  where  he  appealed  to  the  American 
newsman  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Bucharest  and 
to  ask  Romanian  officials  if  the  old  man 
misht  bo  allowed  to  join  him. 

•  He  can't  hurt  them."  sobbed  Jcin  Gross- 
man in  his  shabby  two-room  Munich  apart- 
ment. 'They  iiave  t-ilcea  everj'thing  away 
from  us.  Now  they  talk  of  'burled  gold'  that 
doesn't  exist. 

"All  we  xsk  Is  a  chance  to  nurse  him  and 
love  him-,   to  sh.are  what  little  we  have. 

"All  we  ask  is  a  chance  for  him  to  breathe 
free  air  agun  before  he  dies." 

Adolph  Grossman  didn't  get  that  chance. 
He  died  a  week  ago.     A  lonely,  pitiful  Jew. 

To  an  .A.merlcrtn  newsman— even  one  who 
has  vLsltod  the  Iron  Curtain  countries — the 
cold  war  tends  to  be  an  impersonal  thing, 
reported  in  terms  of  nations,  armies,  weap- 
ons, economies.  Analytical  detachment  is  an 
a^set.  he  is  taught. 

But  this  time  it's  become  a  personal  thing. 

I  was  the  reporter  who  carried  Jean  Gross- 
ni  Ill's  pica  to  Bucharest. 

I  received  smiling  lu^surances  at  the  red 
plush  foreign  ministry  that  Grossman's  c.ise 
would  be  examined.  I  was  assured  tlint  if 
he  was  Indeed  sick  and  if  his  brother  in 
Muiitch  would  guarantee  his  transportation 
there  w.is  no  reason  why  he  could  not  leave. 

I  offered  to  stay  in  Bucharest  and  take  the 
man  to  .Munich  myself.  I  offered  to  bxiy  lus 
air  ticket  on  the  spot. 

•  No,  no."  said  the  Romanian  official. 
"These  l.nvestigations  take  a  little  time," 

In  .Adolph  Grossman's  case,  they  took  too 
long — If  they  were  ever  m.ade  at  all. 

An  old  man  who  died  In  squalor  in  Bucha- 
rest Is  Just  anotlier  statistic  to  the  Rom.inian 
officials.  Somewhere,  in  some  dingy  party 
office,  his  n;une  h.xs  probably  already  been 
scrat<:hed  off  the  list  of  the  "bourgeoisie"  or 
.the   "suspected  counterrevolutionaries," 

But  one  American  reporter  won't  forget 
him  so  ea.=i!y. 

The  Communists  stole  his  property,  drove 
his  wife  insane,  destroyed  his  life  and  then 
wouldn't  even  give  him  the  mercy  to  breathe 
"free  air"  in  the  sight  of  his  brother  before 
he  died. 

Today  the  cold  war  seems  very  personal 
Indeed. 


Letter  to  Coogressman  William  L.  Dickin- 
soa.  From  Mr.  Rubin  M.  Hanan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    AL.^aAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1966 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
did  last  year.  I  would  like  verj'  much  to 
share  with  the  membership  a  thought- 
provoking  letter  to  hl.s  frrandchildren 
from  my  good  friend,  Rubin  Hanan,  of 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Hanan  Is  not  only  an 
eloquent  and  moving  writer,  but  also 
ably  serves  our  State  of  Alabama  as  Its 
chairman  of  the  commission  or.  aging. 

Mr.  Hanan  had  heard  that  America 
was  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  when 
he  was  forced  to  flee  Ms  native  land  as 
a  penniless  teenager,   he  came   to  our 


shores  to  seek  haven.  Now,,  mraiy  ycpi':i 
later,  lie  v.riies  to  his  grandchildren  to 
tell  them  of  h  s  afTeetion  for  Liu  adu^iil^-l 
country  and  the  opix>rtunity  which  still 
cxisl.s  in  our  land. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  It  is  our 
goad  foiiune  ti  Ii.ive  Me.  H.iuan's  \ie.'.j 
on  our  United  States  as  we  anpror.ch  tbc 
IJOth  anniversaiy  of  the  signing  of  the 
Decl.;rallon  of  In:',  rcndence. 

JuLV  4.  105'^. 

Mv  Dr..\r.  G'.;.\Nue:iii.Diif"N :  World  condi- 
tions in  our  time  today  prompt  mc  to  wrrte 
each  of  you  this  letter.  My  only  hope  is  tli.\t 
tills  letter  will  come  to  your  attention  v. .irn 
you  arc  olU  cnou^li  to  untlorst.^nd  its  c  n- 
tcnts. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  way  of  life  in 
America  was  simpler  and  easier,  wlien  luniKin 
values  seem  to  be  more  nearly  black  av.d 
whito  and  when  the  currents  of  national 
pride  ran  more  strongly  than  they  do  today. 
I  am  not  ancient  or  f'Hihf.li  enough  U:t  wii-o 
vainly  for  tlie  rotura  of  an  era  that  is  p.itt 
but  I  think  It  is  urgent  that  we  rec.Tptare 
some  of  the  national  fortitude  and  ebullience 
of  spirit  on  this  Fourth  of  July  that  was  so 
evident  in  tlie  time  of  your  great  grnnd- 
f.Tthcrs. 

July  of  1776  saw  the  DecIara(:on  of  Inci^- 
pcncicnco  approved  by  the  Continental  Cj'\- 
gress.  Delegate  John  Adams  went  to  liis 
Philadelphia  boarding  house  and  panned  .i 
letter  to  Ins  wife.  Abigail,  in  Massachusetts: 

"I  am  apt  to  believe  that  It^wUl  ijc  cjic- 
br..tcd  by  succeeding  generation;;  ris  tii?  grc"  t 
anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be  com- 
memorated as  the  day  of  deliverance  by 
solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  AInilp'.f  ■. 
It  ought  to  be  solemnize  with  pomp  and 
parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  gun.s,  be'!.-, 
bondfires  and  Illuminations  from  one  end 
of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time 
forward  forevermore." 

Perhaps  a  little  ■ 'f  the  noble  gr.i'.uieur  tliat 
John  Adiuns  felt  h.as  been  dulled  in  our 
he.\rts  by  the  passage  of  time.  The  Fourth 
of  July  has  evolved  into  more  of  a  sumnior 
holiday  than  a  partiotlc  festival,  and  games 
of  sport*  have  taken  over  perhaps  a  little  t^^o 
much  cf  the  stas^e.  Fireworks  were  a  domi- 
nant Fourth  of  July  sound  for  dec^ades.  but 
have  now  largely  disappeared. 

When  I  was  young  tVie  Fourtli  of  ,Iu'y 
or.it  >rs  called  America  the  promised  Innd 
of  opportunity  and  the  greatest  country  on 
e:irth.  and  we  believed  them.  In  'nir  schools, 
churches,  synagogues  and  homes  we  ■v^'ere 
taught  i>rlde  in  country  and  on  iioiid.i"'^ 
the  bands  played  and  the  flags  waved.  It 
never  occurred  U:>  any  one  that  all  of  tli..s 
was  unsophisticated  or  "corny".  The  spirit 
of  pride  and  belief  in  cur  destiny  pervaded 
the  nation  as  a  whole  during  the  early  ye:irs 
of  my  residence  In  Alabama.  Tliis  w.as  tiie 
atmo6iphere  in  which  I  grew  up,  along  with 
miiyoMs  of  oth'^r  young  Americans  who  are 
now  p.issed  middle  age.  reaching  tlic  golc!c;i 
year.i.  It  was  an  a-tm.osphero.  n  .state  of  miiM'. 
wiiich  gave  meaning  to  life,  and  fired  the 
soul  of  many  a  young  man  with  a  contnini- 
ing  derire  to  be  somebody. 

In  a  brief  half  century,  we  huvc  gr  .v.n 
up  to  t,ake  our  pi  ce  among  the  nations  ._f 
t.he  world.  It  has  been  a  painful  and  oft-.-'.i 
confusing  experience.  We  have?  made  some 
mLstakes  and  have  learned  that  we  have 
some  national  faults.  We  have  become  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  western  world,  and 
we  have  found  that  such  leadership  mvDlvcs 
&ome   awe=ome   responsibilities. 

So  you  see.  dear  grandchildren,  to  ii.e 
America  Is  a  great  s>-mix)l  of  loves.  To 
me  the  constitution  symbolizes  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  American 
flag  with  its  stars  Is  the  heavens  above 
pointing  to  the  future  of  its  greatness.  The 
feelings  we  should  have  on  the  Fourth  of 
Jiiiy  c.an  be  summed  up  in  two  word.s,  love 
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and  pride.  Love  and  pride  for  otrr  vast 
wonderful  county.  "Old  Glory"  repre- 
sents more  tlian  Just  the  fifty  states  of  the 
U.S  A.  It  epitomizes  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, their  dreams,  sacrifices,  and  ambltlona 
to  build  and  succeed.  It  idealizes  freedom 
loving  people  who  are  concerned  not  only 
for  their  personal  rights  but  for  the  rights 
of  people  the  world  over.  Let  us  remember 
thnt  democracy  is  a  great  way  of  life  which 
can  afford  even  greater  responsibilities.  True 
patriotism  requires  recognition  of  human 
dignity   and    respect   of    the    individual. 

Today  we  .ore  engaged  in  a  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
There  are  thousands  of  our  sons  fighting  and 
dying  for  a  little  country  which  has  asked 
for  our  help.  Many  of  our  heroes  lie  under 
row  after  row  of  little  markers — crosses  or 
St.irs  of  David.  The  shadow  of  atomic  de- 
struction hangs  constantly  over  us.  Our 
eaieguard  docs  not  lie  only  in  arms,  bvit  in 
faith:  our  basic  faith  in  God  and  in  America. 

Tlie  dreams  are  ever  around  us.  There  is 
metilcine  in  the  breez«  and  an  enzyme  be- 
neath the  sod  and  we  still  have  a  yearning 
and  a  gallantry,  'you  have  a  share  in  making 
American  history  wlien  you  exercise  your 
rights  and  voice  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. Tills  is  a  tremendous  ta,'k  and  the 
glory  of  It  is  a  self-satisfied  conscience. 
All  thinking  men  of  this  country  will  give  to 
God  a  new  prayer  of  thanks  for  those  gallant 
men  and  -women  who  gave  their  all  for  their 
country  that  we  might  have  a  better  life, 
a  fuller  life,  a  free  life  with  the  power  and 
authority  to  bequeath  that  same  kind  of 
life  to  those  who  we  brought  into  this  world. 
Your  devoted  grandfather. 

Rubin  M.  Hanan. 


Remarks  of  Congressman  Mark  Andrews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
at  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  on  June  17,  our  House 
colleague,  Congressman  Mark  Andrews, 
of  North  Dakota,  offered  some  probing 
observations  about  the  state  of  our  Na- 
tion which  are  well  worth  thinking  about. 
I  Include  his  speech  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks: 

Remarks  op  Congressman   Mark  Andrews, 
North  Dakota  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, Minot.  N.  Dak..  June  17,  1966 
Tlie  basic   foundation   of  our  nation   and 
Its   government   rests   upon   the   active   par- 
ticipation of  its  citizens.     Those  of  us  who 
have  worked  hard  in  the  party  of  our  choice, 
the   Republican    Party,    know   that   In    1964 
we  had  significantly  more  people  working  In 
our  behalf  and  more  people  contributing  to 
the  Party's  financial  support  than  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  achieve  previously  In  his- 
tory. 

Becniise  of  this,  the  impact  of  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  1964  caused  most  Repub. 
licans  to  give  serious  thought  to  our  posi- 
tion as  a  major  party  in  the  United  States, 
and  it's  proper  that  we  should  do  so.  We 
ask  the  question,  "Wliat  went  wrong?"  Cer- 
tainly something  of  tremendotis  magnitude 
had  to  enter  that  campaign  to  see  a  well- 
liked  United  States  Senator,  who  had  carried 
his  home  State  many  times  by  large  margins, 
be  cut  to  a  position  of  barely  carrying  Ari- 
zona and  losing  all  other  normally  Repub- 
lican states. 

Probably  the  most  Important  component 
of   the    voting   behavior   In    1964   was   fear. 


People  actually  becAme  afraid  at  Barry  Gold- 
water.  They  feared  nuclear  war,  a  loss  of 
social  security,  doing  away  totally  with  farm 
programs  and  other  extreme  acts.  They  were 
afraid  Goldwater  would  be  Impulsive  and 
would  act  too  quickly.  This  added  up  to  a 
strong  emotional  undertow  which  resulted 
not  only  in  Goldwater's  decisive  defeat  but 
also  hundreds  of  Republican  candidates  for 
the  legislature  and  for  Congress  were  de- 
feated in  the  backwash.  The  net  result  was 
that  the  Great  Society  had  the  margin  to 
enact  their  programs  as  they  wished. 

Frankly,  a  poll  taken  in  1964  indicated 
that  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  voters  identi- 
fied Goldwater  as  a  radical.  Now  you  and  I 
know  that  this  was  simply  not  true.  But.  re- 
gardless of  its  validity,  the  feeling  was  there 
and  it  was  the  key  factor  in  the  voting  be- 
havior in  19G4.  We  know  how  It  came  about. 
It  came  about  simply  because  a  small  band 
of  outspoken,  well-financed.  artlculat<?  radi- 
cals began  to  speak  for  and  about  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  And  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  these  radical  statements  became  state- 
ments attributed  to  the  Republican  Party 
Itself  when  Goldwater  failed  to  repudiate  the 
radicals  or  clarify  his  own  position. 

Recognizing  these  factors,  it  is  erroneous 
to  consider  the  election  of  1964  as  a  repudia- 
tion of  responsible  conservatism,  nor  should 
we  say  that  only  an  insignificant  number  of 
Americans  consider  themselves  conservatives. 
According  to  public  opinion  reports,  when 
asked  what  they  considered  themselves — 
conservative,  liberal  or  In  between — 41  per 
cent  of  Americans  considered  themselves 
conservatives,  while  only  31  per  cent  con- 
sidered themselves  liberals,  with  the  remain- 
ing 28  per  cent  placing  themselves  In  be- 
tween as  moderates. 

Responsible  conservatives  have  become  in- 
volved in  politics  because  of  the  deep  and 
real  concern  they  have  for  the  future  direc- 
tion of  our  country  and  the  resjxinsibility 
they  feel  for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. They  recognize  tiiat  the  Democrat 
Party  offers  only  a  mirage  called  the  "Great 
Society"  in  exchange  for  votes.  Dedicated 
conservatives  want  to  provide  for  human 
needs  within  a  political  framework  that  will 
nuture  Individual  dignity  and  accomplish- 
ment. They  are  opposed  to  centralization  in 
government  and  strongly  support  individual 
enterprise. 

Responsible  conservatives  realize  that  to 
accomplish  these  goals  they  must  be  suc- 
cessful at  the  polls.  Any  attempt  to  ex- 
clude any  sincere  group,  whether  It  be  mod- 
erate or  conservative,  from  the  Republican 
Party  Is  pure  folly.  However,  this  is  Just 
exactly  what  a  small  group  of  radicals,  who 
claim  to  be  conservative,  have  been  trying 
to  do  in  their  attempt  to  re-orient  the  Re- 
publican Party.  They  claim  they  are  the 
true  Republicans  when  actually  many  of 
them  have  failed  to  support  Republican  can- 
didates in  the  past.  They  claim  it  Isn't 
Important  to  win  elections,  and  concentrate 
Instead  on  ruthless  attacks  on  any  person 
or  program  that  falls  to  agree  totally  with 
them.  Unfortunately,  there  has  always  been 
in  the  history  of  politics,  vociferous  radical 
groups  who  try  to  Influence  policy  of  the 
major  parties.  Wise  political  leadership  al- 
ways recognizes  these  organizations  for  what 
they  are  and  keeps  them  from  occupying  po- 
sitions of  Influence  within  the  party  frame- 
work. 

Let's  be  frank — it  is  critical  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country  that  our  Party  gains 
In  strength.  With  less  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  American  electorate  Identifying  itself 
In  1965  as  Republicans.  It  would  be  pure 
stupidity  for  Republican  Party  leaders  to 
fall  to  make  the  maximum  effort  to  attract 
more  recruits  to  our  banner.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  thoughtful  Americans  who 
have  previously  voted  Democrat  or  who  have 
previously  been  Independent,  who  see  the 
mistakes  being  carried  on  by  the  Great  So- 
ciety and  who  are  anxious  to  Join  with  the 


Republican  Party  In  correcting  these  mis- 
takes so  harmful  to  our  ration.  We  need 
their  help! 

A  nation  like  ours  always  faces  the  dif- 
ficulty of  translating  the  ideals,  the  dre.\ms. 
the  aspirations  of  its  people  into  the  fabric 
of  lt«  government.  This  difficulty  is  com- 
pounded for  a  party  that  does  not  control 
the  presidency.  The  answer  will  not  be 
found  in  gimmickry  or  simplicity,  or  in  the 
arbitrary  exclusion  of  new  ideas.  The  an- 
."^wer  will  be  found  in  the  partnership  of 
farmers,  workers,  and  business  and  profes- 
sional people— in  fact  all  .Americans— v,-Uh 
their  government  to  establish  and  maiiit,un 
sensible,  well-run  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  pre-scnt  and  future  and  preserve  the 
dignity  and  individuality  of  eacii  person. 
The  need  to  strengthen  our  Party  is  im- 
me<liate  for  the  compelling  re.ison  that  the 
alternative  is  more  of  the  Great  Society! 
While  the  Party  in  power  is  trying  to 
soothe  Americans  by  Incessant  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  articles  about  how  great 
the  Great  Society  is,  the  f.act  still  remains 
th.it  no  amount  of  whitewash  can  cover  a 
rotten  shed.  wTtliout  the  building  still  being 
in  danger  of  failing  underneath.  This  is  why 
the  Republicans  have  a  unique  opportunity 
in  election  year.  1966! 

Here  at  home  we  are  seeing  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  says — but  here's  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times,  let  me  read  the 
headline  to  you.  It  says,  and  I  quote:  "Free- 
man Elated  Over  Price  Drops."  Then  it  goes 
on  to  say.  and  I  quote:  "he  predicts  further 
cuts  in  costs  of  farm  products."  The  article 
even  goes  on  to  say.  "It  was  the  first  time  in 
the  memory  of  Federal  farm  officials  that  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  indicated  that  he 
was  pleased  with  decre.as«d  farm  prices."  He 
denies  he  ordered  government  purchase  cut- 
backs of  meat  in  order  to  lower  livestock 
prices,  and  this  week  we're  reading  a  series 
of  copyrighted  articles  In  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  recording  letters  he  wrote  last  Jan- 
uary, at  Johnson's  insistence,  asking  the  De- 
fense Department  to  help  lower  livestock 
prices.  What  we  need  is  a  httle  more  truth 
in  government. 

Just  last  Thursday,  we  had  a  clincher  in 
Interpreting  the  true  Johnson-Freeman  feel- 
ing about  farmers  and  farm  prices.  One  of 
the  big  problems,  as  you  know,  is  wliat  release 
price  is  going  to  be  put  on  the  stockpiles  of 
commodities  the  government  holds.  Free- 
man has  been  driving  down  the  price  of 
wheat,  corn  and  feed  grains  by  releasing  at 
fire  sale  prices  government-held  supplies  of 
grain.  In  the  fall  of  1964  this  cost  the  farm- 
ers of  North  Dakota  about  lOt  a  bushel  for 
their  grain.  He  did  It  again  to  tis  In  the  last 
liarvest  season. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  sincerely 
Interested  in  helping  the  farmer  and  who 
recognize  that  keeping  a  sound  agriculture  is 
the  only  way  we  can  mainuin  a  sound  Amer- 
ica, have  been  concerned  about  this  The 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Farmers  Union,  the  Great- 
er North  Dakota  Association,  the  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association,  virtually  every  farm  orga- 
nization In  America  has  been  In  favor  of  a 
higher  resale  price.  Now.  what  happened  last 
Thursday?  We  were  considering  the  Impor- 
tant Pood  for  Freedom  Bill,  within  which 
most  of  these  government  stocks  of  grain  are 
utilized  as  a  positive  weapon  for  peace  In  the 
world  and  we  tried  to  attach  an  amendment 
calling  for  a  release  price  of  no  less  than  80' 
of  parity. 

What  happened  to  this  amendment  on  a 
record  vote  taken  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
Just  eight  days  ago?  Let  me  tell  you.  Ninety 
three  per  cent  of  the  Republicans  voted  for 
80  per  cent  of  parity,  while  82  per  cent  of 
the  Democrats  voted  against  80  per  cent  of 
parity — and  they  try  to  tell  you  that  tliey  are 
the  friend  of  the  farmer. 

L>'ndon  Johnson  underestimates  the  good 
Judgment  of  the  American  fanner.  The 
f.armer  knows  who  his  friends  are,  and  he's 
beginning  to  make  his  feelings  he.ard.     Now 
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we  see  the  strange  scrambling  of  the  profes- 
sional Democrats  trying  to  convince  the 
fanners  the^  didn't  really  me.in  It.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  damage  to  farm  prices  has  already 
been  done. 

Where  are  those  In  the  other  Pru-ty  who 
condemned  Elsenhower  f  jr  seeking  only  90~!. 
of  parity?  You  don't  he;u  much  comment 
from  our  Governor,  who  is  iilways  ready  to 
praise  Freeman,  when  he  sees  82"  of  his 
Party  voting  against  80  ;■  of  p.\rit,y.  He  is 
strangely  silent,  and  even  his  mjuthpiece. 
Lloyd  Omdahl,  the  Bismarck  advertising  in  i.n. 
hasn't  had  any  comment  about  the  strange 
lack  of  Democrat  support  for  this  vote  for 
809o  of  parity — Just  80  "i  of  parity  for  the 
farmers  of  North  Dakota. 

Our  future  In  agricultural  states  is  boing 
traded  for  the  big  city,  Eastern  voles.  Un- 
fortunately, these  tJ,ctlC6  don't  even  help  the 
Easterners.  The  price  of  steers  is  now.  l:>e- 
cause  of  government  t.Tx:tics  over  the  last 
three  months,  down  10  "i  from  the  price  of 
steers  last  year.  Yet  the  Eastern  housewife 
today  pays  more  over  the  grocery  store  coun- 
ter foe  beef  than  she  did  a  year  ago. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch,  they  keep 
cranking  out  fancy  press  rele.ises  glossing 
over  the  grave  shortcomings  of  their  Admin- 
istration. Day  after  day,  we  are  faced  with 
a  barrage  of  projjaganda  saying  they  have  an- 
nounced this,  or  they  have  announced  that. 

Let's  look  at  just  one  of  these  press  re- 
leasee. Not  too  long  ago,  there  was  an  article 
In  the  pAper  saying  Port  Berthold  Indian  Res- 
ervation gets  $4,501  for  Medicare  Alert.  An 
Indivldtial  In  the  other  Party  announced  the 
approval  with  great  glee  and  said  the  funds' 
would  be  utilized  to  Inform  the  people  about 
the  additional  Social  Security  benefits  avail- 
able to  them  under  legislation  passed  last 
year,  and  that  assistance  would  be  given 
them  In  making  application. 

Now  this  sounds  great,  until  you  look  Into 
It  And  let's  do  Just  that.  What  was  this 
$4,501  spent  for?  The  Census  Bureau  tells 
me  that  on  the  entire  Port  Berthold  Reserva- 
tion there  are  only  122  Individuals  over  63 
years  of  age.  Of  this  122,  only  57  remained 
to  be  signed  up  at  the  time  of  the  grant.  So 
we  see  a  program  to  sign  up  57  individuals  In 
a  Medicare  Alert  program  where  six  to  eight 
men  were  hired  for  $60  a  week  plus  traveling 
ezpensee,  a  woman  to  manage  the  office  at 
$180  a  week,  and  a  secretary  to  work  for  the 
wotnan  at  $80  a  week. 

All  of  this  went  on  for  an  entire  month. 
And  they  signed  up  57  individuals  at  a  cost 
of  about  $79  each.  Each  worker  must  have 
contacted  leas  than  two  Individuals  per  week 
of  work  I  How  much  more  benefit  this  money 
could  have  been  had  they  Just  told  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  AlTalrs  personnel  or  tribal 
representatlvea  to  contact  Uiese  57  people 
to  let  them  know  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram and  turned  the  $4,501  over  to  sm  edu- 
cational program  to  be  run  by  the  local 
school  district — or  used  It  for  housing  loans — 
or  even  turned  It  back  to  the  taxpayer. 

We  find  our  Governor  continually  cod- 
dling poverty  fatcats  like  Mr.  Garcia,  who 
was  making  a  salary  In  five  flgtiree  over  at 
the  Port  Totten  Reservation  running  a  pro- 
gram with  75%  of  the  funds  used  for  ad- 
ministration and  very  little  benefiting  the 
Indian  people.  In  fact,  it  got  so  bad  over 
there,  the  Indians  themselves  protested  loud 
and  long.  Finally,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
aU  agreed  that  a  change  had  to  be  made — 
a  change  that  thoee  of  us  who  are  Repub- 
licans recommended  over  a  year  ago.  Our 
Governor  is  still  strangely  silent  particularly 
In  view  of  the  fact  he  approved  an  $1,800 
•alary  Increase  for  'Mr.  Garcia  Just  last  Jan- 
^vy.  I  wonder  what  oonofnentB  ta«  or  hla 
phraae  maker.  Mr.  Omdahl,  have  to  make 
today  on  thla  srobjectl 

Milt  Totnro  and  I  hat*  made  and  voted 
for  spedflo  reoommendatloos  In  Congr«  to 


correct    these    poverty   program   abusee — w 
need  more  Republicans  so  we  may  piot  tbena 

into  effect. 

Ridiculous  actions  such  as  thin  are  froa- 
tratlng  enough  on  the  domestic  scene,  bat 
they  become  tragic  Indeed  when  they  are 
related  to  njitlonAl  defen.se — and  the  s.ame 
kind  of  tactics,  unfortunately,  are  used  In 
handling  oiu'  national  defense  problems. 

L:Lst  weekend  we  he.ard  of  the  traeic  crr.iih 
of  an  XB-70,  one  of  our  new  research  bomb- 
ers. The  double  tragedy  was  tha:  not  only 
did  we  lose  the  experimental  ship  and  the 
lives  of  well-trained  test  pilots,  but  this  loss 
w,;s  su.st.^.ined  while  going  tlirovigh  a  pub- 
licity gimmick!  Now  Mn-T  and  I  may  be 
accused  of  partisanship  for  saying  what's 
obvious  to  all  of  us.  but  let  me  quote  to  you 
the  words  of  one  of  the  le-adlng  Democrats 
In  the  Hou.'ie  of  Representatives,  the  Chair- 
nun  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  ser\'e  GEoncE 
M.\HON  from  Texas,  the  President's  home 
State — a  mail  wlio  ccrt,iinly  c;\n't  be  accused 
of  part'.san.'hip  on  this  matter.  Mahon  said 
last  weekend.  "He  was  shocked  ayid  dlsm;tyed 
to  dLscover  that  this  dlsa,srter  h.'ul  resulted 
from  a  publicity  flights  He  went  on  tb  call 
the  incident  'indefensible."  Actually.  I  .sup- 
pose the  Administration  WT\fi  flying  these 
v.iJuable  ships  in  a  publicity  flight  to  get 
pretty  technicolor  pictures,  maklnc:  it  look  as 
though  we  hrul  all  sorts  of  new  bombers,  all 
sorts  of  new  planea.  when  the  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  whiz 
kids  have  decided — with  the  President's  full 
approved,  but  over  the  objectionf;  of  Con- 
grees—  th.it  we  dun't  need  a  nev  b<imber. 
That  we  don't  need  new  ;uid  better  airplanes. 
And  actually  they  axe  even  cutting  out  the 
airborne  alert  after  July  1st  of  this  year. 

These  are  thliiss  that  a  great  sh.-ire  of  the 
American  piibiic  are  not  aware  of.  perhaps, 
but  they  are  thlnars  that  the  Ru.ssian 
hierarchy  .are  well  aware  of.  They  are  things 
that  the  enemies  of  Americanism  all  over  the 
W'">r!d  sm:Ie  at  when  they  hear  about  them 
because  they  are  prfjduclng  a  great  gap  In 
our  clefen-se — a  p.ip  that  cannot  be  veneered 
with  f.mcy  whlt-cwash. 

Yi)U  remember  that  McNamara  sold  over 
7,000  750  pound  bom!>s  to  the  West  Germtins 
for  fertilizer  for  $1.68  each  in  1964.  and  then 
he  recotnv.ze<t  the  error  and  w:us  buying  back 
for  $20  36  e.ich  tiiese  btmbs  which  coet  $440 
a  pietre  to  pr.xiuce  new.  Now,  this  was  a 
grave  mistake  to  sell  these  bombs  In  1964 
when  we  were  ftKhting  in  Viet  Nam — and  it 
was  stUl  a  bargrJn  certainly  to  buy  them 
back  In  1966  for  not  much  more  than  13 
times  what  we  sold  them  for,  TTie  greater 
Irony  came  when  Republic-ans  mentioned  the 
fact  that  these  were  the  strange  antics  going 
on  In  the  Defense  Department.  Did  the  Ad- 
ministration In  frankness  say.  "okay,  we 
made  a  mistake"  and  admit  It''  Noi  They 
came  out  with  the  stc.ry  that  wc  dont  really 
need  these  bombs  anj-wav  and.  In  a  Ch!cti+;o 
Tribune  article,  they  s.ald  that  they  were 
cancelling  the  purchase  ba.?k  becatise  v,e 
really  have  plenty  of  b<;'mbs. 

Now  you  and  I  both  know  that  they  are 
needed.  This  story,  I  think,  la  slgniflcint 
In  showing  that  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration will  even  refu.se  to  buy  back 
badly  needed  bombe  at  a  tire  sale  {Trice  In 
order  to  make  themselves  look  a  little  better 
politically.  They've  called  for  "truth  In 
packaging" — it's  Ume  -a'c  had  a  little  "truth 
In  government"! 

'While  there  may  be  a  bomb  shortage  In 
the  war  in  'Viet  Nam.  there  Is  certainly  no 
bomb  shortage  In  the  Great  Society's  war  on 
farmers,  small  buslneflsm^zi  and  Just  plain 
avera^  Americana  who  are  trying  lo  make  a 
go  o<  K  and  who  are  faced  everywhere  they 
turn  with  high  taxes,  wasteful  government 
expenditures,  hlffti  interest  retea.  Inflation 
and  vfbOUlatloa  in  ths  very  defense  of  our 
country. 


So  the  facts  are  on  our  side.  The  white- 
wash they  are  trying  to  cover  up  their  ml?- 
takes  with  ia  getting  mighty  thin  in-lecd. 
There  are  two  words,  both  beginning  with  t!ie 
letter  "P".  Oiie  of  them  Is  "promise  " — th.e 
other  ame  "performance".  Never  has  the  R*'- 
publlcan  Party  been  In  a  more  favorable  posi- 
tion th.an  this  year,  beciuse  the  "i^ierforni- 
ance"  of  the  opposition  Party  Is  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  "promises"  they  have  been 
giving  in  the  last  decade. 

Wliat  we  h-.ive  to  do  Is  go  out  und  toll  the 
story,  talk  fivct'.  trUk  principles.  Let's  tell 
the  i>eop!e  of  North  D-iiota  wliat  we  are  do- 
Infj  to  try  to  stral..;hten  out  these  progran^^-  - 
what  our  plans  are  for  the  future  of  North 
Dakot.i  and  of  America. 

By  talking  frankly  to  the  i>eople  of  North 
D.akota,  we  will  lind  those  who  .are  norniaKy 
labeled  as  Democrats  or  independents  will 
be  more  than  happy  to  Join  our  b.mner  in 
building  a  stronger  and  more  vital  ,\m.er!r.i 
for  the  future.  With  your  help,  and  c-n\y 
with  your  help,  it  can  be  done! 


Boyertown,  Pa.,  Centennial,  1866-1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSTLVAKIA 
I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  June  28,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  Boyertown  celebrated 
its  100th  birthday  as  a  borough.  Boyer- 
town is  a  progressive  community  in  Berks 
County.  Pa.,  and  a  part  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  represent  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  was  also  honored,  together  with  Mrs. 
Rhodes,  to  partlcipat*  In  the  parade  on 
the  closing  day  of  the  centennial  week. 
The  community's  most  distinguished  na- 
tive and  former  citizen.  Gen.  Carl  A. 
Spaatz.  was  among  the  guests  of  honor 
who  returned  for  the  town's  centennial 
event.  General  Spaatz  was  the  leader 
of  U.  S.  Air  Forces  In  World  War  II. 
He  now  resides  In  Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

BoyertowTi  Is  also  the  community  that 
sent  high  school  bands  to  Washington 
where  they  won  the  national  champion- 
ships In  the  American  Automobile  A.sso- 
ciatlon  parade  as  the  most  outstanding 
senior  high  and  Junior  high  school  bands. 
It  was  a  pleasure  for  Mrs.  Rhodes  and 
me  to  be  personal  guests  of  Mayor  and 
Mrs.  E.  Kenneth  Nyce  and  Federal  Judpe 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Body,  who  arc  naUvcs 
and  citizens  of  Boyertown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  the  centennial  greet- 
ings from  Mayor  Nyce : 
Centennial  Greetings  Fro.m  Mayor  Nyce 
Dear  FrUaic  Citicc:'.- 

As  the  Mayor  of  Boyertown  during  this  cen- 
tennial celebration,  I  have  a  trenienc!  i;s 
feeling  of  pride  In  the  performance  of  all  of 
the  i>eople  of  the  Borough  of  Boyertown  and 
In  fact  all  of  the  people  of  the  entire  Boyer- 
town area. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Paul  Rhodes,  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  centennial  committee, 
our  centennial  celebration  is  a  tremendous 
success.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  many,  many  people  who 
contributed  so  much  of  their  time,  their  tal- 
ents and  their  energy  to  making  this  cele- 
bration a  success.    However,  space  does  not 
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permit  such  a  list  of  nUmes.  Such  a  list 
would  be  of  enormous  proportions.  The 
people  of  the  entire  area  have  pitched  In  and 
together  have  spent  tens  of  thousands  of 
hours  to  make  Boyertown  Centennial  cele- 
bration one  of  the  finest  centennial  celebra- 
tions ever  held  In  the  entire  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  All  of  the  events  held  so 
far  have  been  successful  beyond  our  wildest 
expectations,  and  we  know'  that  the  events 
to  come  in  the  future  during  tliis  week  will 
be  as  great  or  greater. 

The  success  of  a  venture  .>iuch  as  this  de- 
pends not  only  on  a  few  people  but  on  all  of 
the  people.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  persons  in  this  area. 
this  celebration  could  not  be  held.  I  do 
not  wish  to  overstate  the  enormity  of  the 
task  of  putting  on  a  celebration  such  as  ours. 
However,  those  who  have  participated  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  this  centennial 
fully  appreciate  my  statements  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  work  which  was  involved. 

It  has  been  stated  to  me  by  people  from 
other  parts  of  our  county  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Boyertown  area  has  always  been  an 
amazing  thing  for  them  to  see.  Many  people 
have  stated  to  me  that  projects  In  Boyertown 
and  Eastern  Berks  County  are  always  carried 
out  with  vigor,  determination  and  drive;  and 
for  this  reason,  projects  undertaken  by  our 
people  have  always  surpassed  their  goal. 
These  observations,  made  as  I  say  by  people 
from  other  areas  of  Berks  County,  have  been 
once  again  proven  to  be  valid  observations 
The  people  of  the  Boyertown  area  do  things 
in  a  big  way ! 

Now  that  our  celebration  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  we  can  look  back  to  this  salute  to  our 
heritage  as  a  tremendously  beneficial  force 
which  has  welded  our  entire  area  ii;to  a  com- 
munity of  people  whose  spirit  nnd  determina- 
tion will  carry  them  through  tlie  years  to 
come  and  will  enable  them  to  face  the  even 
bigger  projects  which  must  come  in  the 
future  in  order  for  us  to  fully  realize  our  po- 
tential In  this  area. 

We  have  gathered  a  feeling  of  tremendous 
pride  In  our  community.  We  know  that  it  is 
a  dynamic  community  that  is  proud  of  Its 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  heritage,  proud  of  Its 
homes.  Its  schools  and  its  churches.  We  now 
will  make  use  of  this  pride  in  our  glorious 
past  In  planning  for  future  growth  of  indus- 
try, commence  and  cultural  activities.  'W'e 
have  harnessed  our  energies  in  this  celebra- 
tion and  these  energies  will  create  for  all  of 
us  an  even  greater  future.  Welded  t-ogethtr 
as  a  group  of  people  with  conimon  Interests, 
common  pride  and  imcommon  energy,  we 
wlU  make  eastern  Berks  County  an  even 
greater  place  in  which  to  live,  worship,  ac- 
quire learning  and  rai.-^e  our  families. 

Of  course  I  wish  to  thank  the  leadership 
of  the  centennial  celebr.ition,  but  Just  as 
much  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  the  many  people 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  make  Boyertown 
Centennial  celebration  a  time  which  we  will 
remember  throughout  our  entire  lives. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E.  Kenneth  Nyce. 
Mayor  of  Boycrioivn. 


in  'the  administration's  policy  In  the 
matter. 

Strategically,  the  action  was  long  over- 
due. Morally,  it  was  the  positive  support 
which  we  owe  our  fighting  men  In  'Viet- 
nam. 

I  know  the  families  who  have  men  in 
this  conflict  commciid  the  action  as  I  do. 


PositiTe  Action  in  Vietnam 


Dams  That  Destroy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  thinking  Americans  applaud  the 
action  taken  yesterday  by  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  and  have  confidence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1966 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
nature's  greatest  masterpieces,  the 
Grand  Canyon,  is  in  grave  danger  of 
being  lost  forever,  ironically  drowned 
by  the  waters  which  created  it.  the 
Colorado  River.  The  construction  of  the 
Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Gorge  Dams 
will  perfunctorily  inundate  what  has 
taken  the  Colorado  River  9  million  years 
to  carve. 

I  submit  the  following  editorial  fiom 
the  June  22  Houston  Post  for  our  col- 
leasues'  consideration,  urging  that  we 
lake  no  action  which  would  needle.<;.sly 
sacrifice  this  irreplaceable  re.source  in 
the  name  of  progress: 

The  Grand  Canyon  Disfi-tf 
"Tliat  the  Canyon  Is  not  'conquered'  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  things  about  it," 

Thus  writes  the  distinguished  American 
critic  and  naturalist.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch. 
about  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Those  who  have  stood  on  the  lii)  of  the 
Canyon  know  that  no  mere  photogr.iph  can 
sum  It  up.  It  is  to  immense.  And  yet  man 
puny  creature  that  he  is  in' the  faje  of  the 
canyon's  grandeur,  is  now  threatening  it. 

Two  dams  are  now  proposed  that  some 
.say  will  change  fore\  er  the  very  nature  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  threaten  the  biological  life 
along  its  banks  and  damage  the  natural 
geology  of  the  rock  itself. 

The  dam.-;,  nt  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble 
Gorge  on  the  Colorado  River,  are  designed  to 
provide  much  needed  hydroelectric  power 
and  water  for  broad  areas  of  the  Southwest. 
The  situation  faced  by  the  Grand  Canyon 
perhaps  contains  in  one  supremely  dramatic 
example  the  dilennna  of  those  who  wish  to 
effect  a  compromise  between  the  needs  of 
man  to  survive,  and  his  needs  to  be  at  i>eace 
with  himself  and  with  nature. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two 
dams  will  change  the  canyon  for  all  time  to 
come. 

A  raising  of  the  water  level  along  the  Colo- 
rado within  the  Grand  Canyon  will  mean  that 
small  beaches  on  the  banks  will  be  sub- 
merged, leaving  no  sanctuaries  for  animals 
and  boaters.  Trails  to  the  wat-er  will  be 
sealed  off.  and  the  nattiral  action  of  the  wat«r 
of  a  free  river  to  find  and  clear  its  own  path 
will  be  p>ermanently  altered. 

Conservationists  have  rallied  to  fight  the 
dual  project.  Their  rallying  cry  was  per- 
haps best  expressed  recently  In"  the  Sierra 
Club  Bulletin:  "Unused,  the  Grand  Canyon 
Is  already  being  put  to  its  highest  and  best 
use," 

Balanced  against  these  objections  are  the 
never-ending.  Inexorable  needs  of  a  growing 
population. 

Man,  to  enjoy  nature,  mtist  also  stirvive. 
Yet  his  own  presence  can  destroy. 


The  public  should  Insist.  whenc\er  toupli 
choices  are  to  be  made,  that  all  possible 
alternates   have   been   thoroughly   examined. 

The  public  must  be  asured  that  it  is  not 
lost  to  exp>ediency. 


Culture  in  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1966 
Mr.  IRWIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sh.juld 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  give  a  little  at- 
tention to  a  new  endeavor  Connecucut 
has  been  formulating  over  the  past  yeai- 
and  for  which  it  received  a  piomisV  ol 
a.ssistance  from  the  National  Endow.ment 
for  the  Arts  today.  Forty-five  thousand 
dollars  was  granted  to  the  arts  in  Con- 
necticut for  10  pilot  projects  which  will 
encourage  the  participation  in.  the  pio- 
motion,  and  the  development  of  artistic 
and  cultural  activities  available  to  the 
people  of  Connecticut.  The  National 
Endowment  has  also  given  the  Stale 
S5.000  for  study  purposes. 

On  Monday,  a  conference  on  the  a;  ts 
was  held  in  Hartford.  Rcpre-sentatit es 
from  all  over  the  State  gave  their  at- 
tention to  the  potential  and  future  of 
Connecticut's  culture.  Howard  Taub- 
msn  in  the  June  29  New  York  Times 
points  to  the  challenge  of  our  resoui'ces 
and  our  potential  for  excellence  Mr. 
Taubmai-i's  i-cport  on  the  Monday  con- 
ference and  speculation  on  what  the 
Commission  will  do  follows : 

CrnCRE  IN  CoNNECTiCfT:  .\r.Ts  Unit  Mr=.T 
Decide  Whfther  To  Asslst  the  Safe  or  the 
.'\dventurous 

(By  Howard  Taubman  i 
Hartford.  June  28 — An  aid  of  hope  and 
goodwill  played  over  the  surface  of  the  first 
statewide  conference  on  the  arts  in  Connect- 
icut through  yesterday's  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions.  Delegates  from  all  over  the 
state  representing  amateurs  and  profession- 
als In  drama,  music,  dance,  photography, 
painting  and  sculpture  sat  in  the  august, 
high-cellinged  Legislative  Chamber  of  the 
State  Capitol  in  the  morning  and  heard 
warm  greetings  from  Gov  John  Dempsey 
and  Ella  T  Grasso,  the  Secretary  of  .State. 

They  listened  to  a  keynote  speech  by 
Marya  Mannes,  the  critic,  sensible  and  hard- 
hitting even  if  it  was  substantially  the  talk 
she  made  some  weeks  ago  to  the  Arts  Coun- 
cils of  America  In  .New  York.  Then  thev  re- 
paired t^  the  Statier  Hilton  for  lunch  and  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  fut\ire  of  the  Con- 
necticut Arts  Commission. 

During  the  day  there  was  a  good  dei;l  of 
brave  talk,  Including  a  projection  by  An- 
thony S.  Keller,  executive  director  of  the 
commission,  of  what  It  hoped  to  do  during 
its  first  year  of  full  operation  But  under- 
neath the  pleasantries  and  optimism  there 
was  a  hard,  basic.  largely  unanswered  qties- 
tion:  Which  way  will  public  patronage  of 
the  arts  go  in  Connecticut— toward  a.s.si.st- 
ance  for  existing  institutions,  gocxj  or  bad. 
or  toward  the  promotion  of  high  standards'' 
How  Connecticut  attempts  to  answer  this 
question  should  be  useful  Uj  other  st.stos 
new  to  official  support  of  the  arts.  To  judge 
by  the  temper  of  yesterdays  deliberation, 
Connecticut  could  go  either  way. 
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TACUB  IfONET   PI^NS  I 

Joseph  Verner  Reed,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
necticut commission,  called  ca  vsu-lous  dele- 
gates to  speak  for  a  mlnut*  and  to  describe 
what  their  organizations  were  doing.  Ther* 
were  eager  volunteerB,  who  gave  proud  ac- 
counts of  their  activities.  Most  of  them  left 
the  Impression  that  their  groups  could  bo 
more  useful  If  they  could  obtain  some 
money — from  the  commission,  of  course. 
Ut.  Reed  got  the  message.  IXirlng  the 
afternoon  session  he  told  the  delegates.  "We 
are  going  to  work  with  you.  but  we  are  not 
In  a  position  to  underwrite  your  efforts  " 

The  commission's  budget  at  the  moment  is 
vague.  It  received  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
from  the  state,  and  much  of  this  money  is 
being  used  to  hire  a  staff  and  get  organized. 
It  hopes  to  get  from  the  National  Art*  En- 
dowment tS.OOO  for  study  piu-poees  and 
•45.000  to  promote  activities,  those  sums  to 
be  matched  in  the  state.  Mr.  Reed  thought 
that  the  matching  funds  would  have  to  be 
raised  from  Individuals,  foundations  and 
business.  , 

At  the  most  the  commission  Is  likely  to 
have  about  $100,000  for  lu  first  full  year. 
According  to  tir.  Keller,  the  program  will 
embrace  10  pilot  projects,  including  tours  of 
dancers  and  a  musical  group,  a  touring  ex- 
hibition devoted  to  350  years  of  Connecticut 
architecture,  modest  film  festivals  In  five 
towns,  some  technical  assistance  to  theaters 
and  museums,  master  classes  in  dance  and 
music  and  a  critics'  workshop. 

DrvzRCE>rr  nixds  noted  | 

The  commission  plans  to  establish  an  In- 
formation center  to  provide  news  of  what  i<> 
happening  on  the  state's  cultural  scene.  It 
Intends  to  start  another  center  based  at  the 
University  at  Connecticut  in  Storrs  to  ex- 
plore cooperative  enterprises  with  the  other 
New  England  states. 

On  paper  the  first  year's  program  looks  as 
If  the  commission  means  to  encompa.ss  a  wide 
range.  Probably  it  reflects  the  need  to  satisfy 
not  only  the  differing  views  of  a  24-member 
comnilsslon.  but  also  the  divergent  Interests 
of  the  state's  artiistic  groaips. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  prejudge  a  stage's 
program  before  It  has  been  put  to  the  test. 
One  can  understand  why  Mr.  Reed  asked  the 
indulgence  of  the  delegates  for  not  coming 
forward  with  "a  blazing  program  "  It  will 
take  time  for  the  commission  and  the  states 
citizens  to  aw)rectate  the  poeslbilitles  of 
Government  concern  for  the  arts. 

There  are  people  in  the  state  who  believes 
that  Connecticut  should  aim  high.  Herbert 
L.  Cohen,  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, spoke  for  them  when  he  stressed  the 
central  role  of  the  creative  artist. 

"We  cannot  make  creative  artists."  he  said, 
"or  buy  them  into  existence.  We  can  encour- 
age them  wtth  easier  access  to  the  materials 
and  facilities  which  they  require  in  the  creat- 
ive process.  Wo  can  encourage  them  by  . 
recognising  them  as  rebels  and  leaders  of 
protest.  This  will  not  always  be  easy.  We 
hesitate  to  subsidize  revolutionaries  and 
radicals,  but  we  must  do  that  If  we  are  t-3  be 
true  to  our  commission." 

Mr.  Cohen  went  on  to  say  that  the  truly 
original  composer,  playright.  painter  and 
sculptor  may  "speak  only  to  a  limited  num.ber 
of  his  peers  while  the  artistic  Establishment 
derides  him."  It  will  be  the  function  of  the 
conunlsslon  "to  defend  and  encourage  him  In 
the  face  of  the  criticism  his  work  invites." 

If  the  Connecticut  Arts  Oommislon  Inter- 
prete  lU  funcrtJiOn  as  Mr.  Cohen  sees  it,  It  will 
indeed  be  a  force  In  the  artistic  life  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  state.  But  It  will  require 
political  and  artistic  courage  to  decide  that 
it  should  Invest  Its  resources  In  high,  adven- 
turous art.  not  dilettantism. 


MUmi  Stndentt  Recognized  as  Winners  in 
AnnnaJ  Freedom  Shrine  Essay  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP    FLL>aiD.\ 
IN   ■.•Hi:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday,  June  30.  1966 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
today  brought  to  the  at,tenllon  of  the 
Congress  the  annual  Freedom  Shrine 
e.ssay  competition  .spon.sorod  by  the  E.\- 
chanse  Cl-ab  of  Miami. 

I  take  thl.s  opportunity  to  present  tvi'o 
more  outstanding  cvsay.s  The  first  was 
written  by  Mi.ss  Diana  Lynn  Wei.s,sin<.jer, 
a  student  at  Kinloch  Park  Junior  Hi:,'h 
School:  the  other  by  Mi.ss  Patricia  L. 
Sawyer,  who  attends  Thoma^s  Jeffersun 
Junior  High  School. 

I  conijratulate  each  of  them  on  their 
excellent  works  which  reflect  their  firm 
conviction  to  the  principles  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  fo'jnded. 

I  am  .sure  my  collea:;ues  will  Ije  inter- 
ested and  stimulated  by  liie  thoughts 
and  words  e.\pre.>.-ed  in  the  following  two 
prize-winning  essays  written  by  tliese 
junior  hiL;h  -Sv.hool  students- 
T'HE  Frefdo.m  Shhint:   It.s  Meaning  to  Me — 

The    CiLTTY.SBl.'RG    .^DURESS 

i  By   Diana   Lynn   Welsslnger.   Kmljch   P.irlc 
Junior  High  School) 
A  thoughtful  mind,  when  it  sees  the  en- 
.'hrined  treasures  of  a  nation,  sees  not  those 
ol>jec----i  fiaiy  but  also  the  nation  itself. 

Thui.  :o  me,  the  meaning  of  the  Freedom 
Shrine  is  a  vivid  realization  of  the  ideas,  the 
Ideals,  the  character:  the  great ne.ss  of  the 
nation  in  which  we  live.  Here  are  the  words 
that  voiced  the  colonists'  resentment  at  tyr- 
anny culminating  in  the  immortal  Declara- 
tion :-:  Independence.  Here  are  the  argu- 
men^s  that  secured  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  the  right  of  labor 
to  organize  .^nd  finally,  here  ,\re  the  Impor- 
tant documents  of  the  last  fifty  years,  con- 
rertUng  our  entry  Into  two  World  War*  and 
o'lr  emenjence  as  leaders  >f  the  free  world. 
Every  one  of  the  tremendous  docunient.s  In 
our  Freed. im  Shrine  Inspires  the  deepest  feel- 
ings of  reverence  and  respect,  but  without 
knowledge  of  the  people,  the  times,  and  the 
events  leading  up  ro  these  writings,  we  ^ften 
fall  to  see  their  full  significance. 

In  this  e.s-say  I  intend  to  dissect  and  ex- 
plain to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  Gettys- 
burg Address.  I  consider  this  short  Ulk  to 
contain  the  finest  expressions  ever  presented 
by  an  .American. 

In  the  three  days  of  the  B. it  tie  of  Gettys- 
burg, in  July  13G3,  the  Union  losses  in  killed, 
woiinde<i,  ;ind  rr.issin;  numbered  1^3  000;  the 
Confederate  losses,  28,000.  Weeks  aXt-erward. 
thousands  of  quickly  buried  Ixxhes  still  lay 
in  shallfiw  graves,  a  luizard  t..>  the  living  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  dead 

Motives  of  heaJth  .ijid  piety  together  in- 
spired a  Pennsylvania  committee  to  plan  a 
national  cen-.etery.  With  the  cooperaUon  of 
eighteen  other  Northern  suites,  seventeen 
acres  were  purch,L^ed  on.  blorxiy  C-emetery 
HIU.  The  dedication  was  tir.^t  set  for  Octo- 
ber 23.  and  the  dedication  committee  .asked 
Edward  Everett  of  Boston  to  be  the  chief 
orator.  He  accepted,  but  needed  more  time 
to  prepare,  so  the  event  was  delayed  a  month. 
Almost  as  an  afterthought,  thefcamrnittfe 


decided  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  be  present. 
Two  weeks  before  the  dedication  ceremonies, 
they  Invited  Mr.  Lincoln  to  dignify  the  occa- 
sion by  closing  the  ceremonies.  He  drafted 
his  two  minute  speech  at  once  (contrary  to 
the  commonly  held  belief  that  he  comi)ost'U 
it  on  the  train  at  Gettysburg). 

Everett,  a  talented  man  ot  uwesomp  aU.in- 
ments,  was  most  famous  as  an  orator,  a 
polished  orator  for  great  ceremonial  occa- 
sions. He  wri.5  probably  the  most  sought  alter 
speaker  of  the  day,  but  ironiciUly,  altho\ig!i 
for  forty  years  he  tixrncd  out  flawless,  fin- 
ished speeches  not  one  is  well-known  to 
Americans  today. 

At  the  Gettysburg  dedication  ceremoiiies 
he  presented  a  two  hour  discourse  to  the 
15.000  assembled  people.  His  speech  w.i.s 
for'.;otien  within  the  yeas. 

The  few  "appropriate  remarks"  that  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  had  been  asked  to  deliver  at 
the  same  occasion,  though  not  even  ap- 
plauded warmly  at  the  time,  have  since  been 
recognised  as  one  of  America's  greatest  con- 
tributions to  the  idealism  of  democracy.  Not 
only  hits  the  Gettysburg  Address  been  en- 
shrined in  numberless  archives  of  free  na- 
tions, but  in  the  hearts  of  millions  all  over 
the  world.  In  endeavoring  to  understand 
fully  the  compacted  richness  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address,  let  us  review  Lincoln's  concept 
of  a  democratic  republic. 

It  seems  obvious  that  Lincoln's  most  nota- 
ble characteristics  were  compassion,  humil- 
ity, and  a  desire  for  universal  brotherhood. 
The  following;  passage  in  the  Gettysburg 
Address  may  have  been  an  attempt  on  his 
part  to  express  that  desire:  "We  cannot  con- 
secrate— we  cannot  hallow— this  ground.  The 
brave  men.  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  It  far  above  our  poor 
IKiwer  to  add  or  detract." 

He  could  have  said  "the  brave  Union  men". 
Was  there  some  purpose  in  his  omitting  the 
word  "Union  "?  Was  he  keeping  himself  and 
his  utterance  clear  of  the  passion  that  would 
not  be  good  to  look  back  on  when  the  time 
came  for  peace  and  reconciliation?  Perhaps 
he  meant  to  leave  the  implication  that  there 
were  brave  Union  men  and  brave  Confederate 
men.  living  and  dead,  who  had  strtiggled 
there,  for  not  once  In  his  entire  speech  does 
he  stress  the  superiority  of  the  North  over 
the  Sotith.  or.  what  is  perhape  more  im- 
!>ortant,  the  superiority  of  the  men  of  the 
North  over  the  rncn  of  the  South. 

I,ike  Washington,  Lincoln  considered  him- 
self {xirt  of  a  magnificent  experiment.  I 
think  both  men  were  more  aware  than  most 
people  of  their  times  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  new  kind  of  democratic  republic;  a 
federauon  of  states  which  had  surrendered 
a  f>art  of  their  sovereignty  to  a  central  gov- 
ernment. In  turn,  the  central  government 
answered  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Getty;^buri^ 
Address.  Lincoln  indicates  that  he  feared  th.at 
this  new  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  was  in  such  tender 
infancy  that  In  the  event  this  experiment 
should  fail,  freedom,  as  we  know  it.  niitrht 
l.>eri.-h  from  the  earth. 

".  .  it  is  rather  far  Us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  t.ask  remaining  beforfl 
us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  tike 
incre.wed  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  ha\p  died  in  vain— th;\t  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  l-.ave  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom— and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  pcr.pie.  for  the  i)eople.  sh.iU  not  pori.  h 
from  the  earth" 

Lincoln.  In  his  honesty,  quickly  cut  to  the 
heart  of  a  problem  and  w.as  not  f<x)led  for  a 
moment  by  a  specious  argument,  no  matter 
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how  respected  the  aui:;or.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  his  1857  speech  at  Springfield, 
".  .  .  and  Judge  Douglas  finds  the  Republl- 
caiLs  insisting  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence includes  all  men,  black  as  well  as 
white,  and  forthwith  he  boldly  denies  that  it 
includes  Neproe.s  at  all.  and  proceeds  to  argue 
gravely  that  all  who  contend  it  does,  do  so 
only  because  they  want  to  vote,  and  eat  and 
sleep  with,  and  marry  with  Negroes!  He  will 
liave  it  that  they  cannot  be  consistent  else. 
Now  I  protest  against  the  counterfeit  logic 
which  concludes  that,  because  I  do  not  want 
a  black  woman  for  a  slave,  I  must  necessarily 
want  her  for  a  wife  I  need  not  have  lier  for 
eiilier.  I  can  Just  leave  her  alone  In  some 
respects  she  is  certainly  not  my  equal;  but  in 
her  natural  right  to  cat  the  bread  she  earns 
with  her  own  hands  without  a-^king  leave  of 
anyone  else,  she  i.s  my  equal  and  the  equal 
i.<i  all  othcr.s." 

Lincoln  defined  tlie  plirase  "all  men  are 
created  equal"  in  the  same  speech.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he 
said:  "I  think  the  authnrs  of  that  notable 
instrument  liiieiided  to  include  all  men,  but 
ihpy  did  not  intend  to  declare  all  men  equal 
111  all  re.sperts.  They  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intellect, 
moral  development,  or  social  capacity.  They 
defined  with  tolerable  di.siinctness  in  what 
respects  they  did  consider  all  men  equal — 
equal  with  'cert.ain  inalien.ible  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness'.  This  they  said,  and  this  they 
meant.  They  did  not  me.^m  t-o  asse.n  the  ob- 
vious untruth  that  all  were  then  actually  en- 
Joying  that  ecjuality.  nor  yet,  that  they  were 
about  to  confer  it  in-ime<ii,it,cly  upon  them. 
In  fact,  they  had  no  power  to  confer  such  a 
boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare  the 
the  right,  so  that  enforcement  of  it  might 
follow  as  fast  a.s  circumstances  should  per- 
mit." 

Here  we  i-i.;ve  a  man  for  whom  life,  and 
youth,  and  gaiety,  both  for  himself  and 
others,  meant  much.  A  gentle  man,  for 
whom  the  idea  of  a  sudden  cessation  of  that 
life  and  youth  was  abhorrent,  yet  one  with 
strength  enough  to  overcome  his  mortal 
dread  of  sending  ytmng  men  into  battle  in 
order  to  uphold  the  Union  and  the  freedom 
which  he  believed  to  be  a  dominant  good. 
It  is  Lincoln  who  seemed  to  grasp  more  than 
any  other  man  of  his  time  tlie  simplicity  and 
wisdom  of  the  ambiguous  phrase  "all  men 
are  created  equal". 

Democracy.'  We  c.nnol  .say  cx.ictly  what 
it  is.  but  he  had  it.  In  his  blood  and  bones 
he  carried  it.  in  the  bre.-.th  of  his  speeches 
and  WTltings  it  is  there.  Popular  govern- 
ment? Republican  institutions?  Govern- 
ment where  the  people  have  the  say-so,  one 
way  or  another  tilling  their  elected  leaders 
what  they  want?  He  had  the  idea.  And  he 
expressed  these  ideas,  however  subtly.  In  his 
speech  at  Gettysburg;  the  speech  tliat  is  at 
once  tlie  shortest,  mr^t  eloquent,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  famous  or.it ;on  in  .American 
history. 

In  my  opinion.  President  Abr.iham  Lincoln 
was.  perhaps,  unique  in  his  complete  sin- 
cerity and  lack  of  deceit.  The  Gettysburg 
Address  will  impress  any  re.ader  with  a  firm 
conviction  that  these  words  flowed  straight 
from  the  heart  of  a  comp.ossionate  man;  and 
that  the  beauty  and  sincerity  of  expression 
he  poured  forth  In  this  speech  rival  those 
appearing  in  any  other  passage  of  literature. 

The  Freedom   Shrine:    Its  Meaning  to  Me 
(By  Patricia  L.  Sawyer.  Thomas  Jeflerson 

Junior  High  School) 
To  me.  tile  Freedom  Shrine  is  a  collection 
of  documents  that  represent  the  men  and 
ideas  which  founded  our  country  and  pre- 
served It  for  us  today  so  that  we  may  live  In 
a  free  and  prosperous  nation. 

Even  though  the  people  who  wrote  these 
documents  lived  in  the  past,  the  ideas  on 
which  these  documents  were  based  will  carry 


on  through  the  present  and  into  the  future. 
To  me  these  docimients  have  great  mean- 
ing. Tliey  affect  my  daily  life  in  manv  wavs. 
It  is  because  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  1  Uve  in  a  free  nation  and  because 
of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  that 
my  freedom  is  guaranteed  and  preserved.  To 
me  these  documents  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  free  life,  that  I.  as  an  American,  w.is 
boni  into. 

Reading  documents  like  W..s!unpto!is  First 
I:!:iugural  Address  and  Washington's  Last 
Official  Letter,  help  to  give  me  a  clearer  pic- 
lure  of  what  the  "Father  of  Our  Country" 
believed  in  and  what  he  fought  for,  these  "of 
which  are  some  of  the  ideals  on  which  our 
country  is  based,  A  right  to  have  ;i  repre- 
sentative government,  "freedom  of  religion 
and  of  personal  rights. 

When  I  read  or  sing  the  "Star  Spangled 
B. inner",  our  country  s  national  anthem,  I 
leel  as  though  I  was  there  seeing  it  all  as  it 
h;ippened  and  as  I  hear  it's  f.tm;liar  words 
I  remember  what  the  price  for  a  free  nation 
re:iny  is.  Our  couiUiy  truly  is  a  .  .  "Land 
of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave." 

By  reading  and  studying  documents  like 
I  lie  North  West  Ordinance.  Patrick  Henry's 
instructions  to  George  Rotlgers  Clark,  Jack- 
sou's  letter  describing  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  .-"nd  Juhn  Paul  Jones's  letter  to 
Governor  Morris,  I  get  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  it  was  like  in  those  days,  what 
hirdships  hnd  to  be  borne  to  make  our 
country  what  it  is  today.  I  get  an  idea  of 
wliat  kind  of  government  they  wanted  and 
how  they  fought  to  preserve  "it.  I  oet  an 
iUci  of  what  the  men  who  fought  and  died 
for  our  country  were  like.  Men  who  be- 
lieved in  freedom,  democracy,  and  justice, 
and  were  willing  to  give  up  tlieir  lives  for  it. 
The  idea  the  American'.?  have  about  not 
being  afraid  to  fight  for  what  thev  believed 
in.  with  God's  help,  is  what  makes  us  dif- 
ferent and  gives  us  the  respect  of  other  r.u- 
tions.  Tills  h.as  been  proved  bv  the  Revolu- 
lionarv  War,  the  Civil  War,  World  War  I, 
World  War  II  and  Is  being  proven  today  in 
Vietnam,  where  the  majority  fighting  there 
are  there  because  they  "believe  In  the 
cause  "Freedom  and  Justice  for  all". 

An  example  of  American's  idea  to  never 
give  up  i.";  in  General  Mc.^uliffe's  Christmas 
ni-:-sage  to  !iis  troops,  when  he  wrote  his 
reply  to  the  German's  demand  for  sur- 
render. "NUTS  ". 

One  of  the  greatest,  most  reiufinbered 
(i,xuments  we  have  to  look  back  cii  today 
is  the  Gettysburg  Address  wriitcn  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  man  who  helped  preser\e 
the  Union  and  give  all  men,  regardless  of 
color,  race,  or  creed,  the  freedom  which  Is 
enjoyed  today.  In  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
Lincoln  actually  summed  up  what  ail  our 
ancestors  have  fought  for  and  what  we  all 
are  fighting  for  today,  and  will  be  for- 
ever .  .  .  "that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
Irom  the  earth". 

Tins  man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  also  wrote 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  freeing  all 
slaves  of  rcbellinus  states  so  that  they  too 
may  seek  "Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit 

of  Happiness  ".  The  thirteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  went  farther  than  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  in  that  it  abol- 
ished slavery  so  that  all  men.  whether  negro 
or  white  could  be  free. 

Women,  too,  played  their  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  our  country.  This  is  represented  in 
the  Freedom  Shrine  by  a  letter  of  "Deposi- 
tion of  a  Woman  Soldier"  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War, 

Women,  such  as  Susan  B,  Anthony  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  were  responsible  for 
the  right  that  I,  as  an  American  woman  will 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  future.  This 
right  was  added  to  our  Constitution  in  the 
form  of  the  nineteenth  amendment  in  1920. 
To  me  thla  wlU  mean  equality  In  rights,  to 
men,  when  I  grow  up. 


Another  important  document  to  me  is  llie 
Monroe  Doctrine,  It  may  be  my  generation 
that  will  have  to  cope  with  the  problems 
brought  about  by  the  limitations  in  connec- 
tion wnth  the  protection  of  the  other  coun- 
tries. 

Today  the  U:  lied  Nation;;  Chaiter  me  .ns 
a  new  hope  for  the  world  peace.  It  enable?; 
the  countries'  heads  and  representatives  to 
a-ssemble  and  discuss  problems  peaceablv. 
To  me  it  may  mean  an  .-idult  life  in  a  world 
free  of  war. 

All  in  all,  to  me  the.se  documents  m»i,n 
the  hope  of  all  men  for  a  better  civi!i7'»tion 
in  which  wo  can  all  live  with  God's  help,  lu 
peace. 


Higher  Education  in  the  Nati 


ion's  Capital 


SPEECH 


HON.  CHARLES  M:C.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MA^YI..^ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tlic 
(  ally  days  of  our  Republic,  many  Icadmu 
Americans  predicted  that  the  new  Na- 
tional Capital  would  bcanne  not  only  the 
proud  seat  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  also  the  cultural  capital  of  tlie  United 
Slafe.s,  As  we  know  too  well,  this  predic- 
tion has  only  been  partially  fulfilled. 
Today  the  District  of  Columbia,  rather 
than  leading  the  Nation  in  offering  edu- 
cational enrichment,  actually  lags  be- 
iiind  most  States  and  cities  of  compar- 
able size. 

It  is  regrettable  that,  in  a  decade  in 
which  Congi-e.ss  and  the  executive  brancli 
are  fully  committed  to  spurring  the 
rrowtli  of  higher  education,  the  District 
of  Columbia  still  lacks  an  adequate  pub- 
lic college  or  university.  It  is  espcciallv 
regrettable  that,  while  declaring  that  oui 
Capital  City  should  be  a  national  show- 
ca.se.  Congress  continues  to  deny  the 
citizens  of  Wasiiington  tlie  public  higher 
cf'.ucation  available  to  cuizcr.s  of  so  many 
01  I  he  States. 

To  emphasize  my  support  for  the  ex- 
tcn.-.ion  of  liighcr  education  in  Washing- 
ton. I  am  today  introducing  a  bill— H.R. 
15966 — to  establish  a  Board  of  Higher 
Education  to  plan,  establisli.  organize, 
and  operate  a  public  community  college 
and  a  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  recomme  id.-'- 
tions  in  the  1964  report  of  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Public  Higher 
Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
convened  by  the  President.  The  legis- 
lation has  the  full  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  was  first  introduced  in  the 
House  on  April  13,  1965.  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multer  ! .  The 
District  Commissioners  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  bill  on  June  9.  1965,  The 
recent  hearings  on  similar  bills  before 
the  Senate  District  Committee  have 
made  clear  the  breadth  aiid  depth  of 
support  for  this  concept  among  educa- 
tors, officials,  leading  citizens,  and  stu- 
dents of  Waishington.  In  short,  there 
is  no  reason  for  timidity  or  delay,  and  I 
respectfully  request  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi   [Mr.   AbernethyJ,   chairman    of 
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Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  to  schedule  hearings  on  the 
subject  next  month,  and  to  bring  a  bill 
before  the  House  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  present  all  of  the  50 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Vh-gln 
Islands  have  public  Institutions  of  higher 
education  offering  baccalaureate  degree 
programs.  Washington  alone  does  not. 
The  District's  only  public  college.  Di.<;- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  is 
woefully  inadequate,  and  has  been  deialed 
accreditation  by  the  National  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion since  1962,  largely  because  upper 
floors  of  the  college's  buildings  have  been 
condemned.  Rather  than  building  a  new 
teachers'  college,  we  should  Incorporate 
teacher  training  Into  a  new  4-year  col- 
lege of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Such  an 
Institution  would  offer  prospective  teach- 
ers a  comprehensive  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion, and  would  also  make  available 
undergraduate  instruction  In  other 
fields. 

A  comprehensive  public  conimur.ity 
college,  or  junior  college,  is  al.so  essential 
to  fill  the  needs  for  advanced  technical 
training,  preparation  for  continuing  un- 
dergraduate education,  and  adult  educa- 
tion and  retraining.  Each  of  these  needs 
is  growing  as  the  demand  for  skilled  em- 
ployees continues  to  increase.  In  1970, 
according  to  infonned  estimates.  68  per- 
cent of  all  employment  opportunities 
will  require  education  or  vocational 
training  beyond  that  provided  In  hleh 
schools.  We  have  a  clear  obligation  to 
provide  access  to  such  training,  both  for 
high  school  graduates  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  the  adults  of  Wash- 
ington who  seek  remedial  education,  ic- 
training.  and  special  skills. 

Above  all.  we  must  make  hie  her  edu- 
cation accessible  to  Washington  hitrh- 
school  graduates  at  a  cost  they  can 
aflord.  Today  far  too  many  young  men 
and  women  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  no  chance  for  higher  education, 
simply  because  they  cannot  afford  tuition 
and  fees  at  the  private  universities  in  the 
District,  or  at  public  institutions  in  vari- 
ous States.  One  survey  showed  that 
about  one-third  of  all  District  public 
high-school  graduates  could  not  pay  tui- 
tion of  $500  per  year.  Students  have 
testified  that  even  $15  application  fees, 
required  by  many  colleges,  are  burden- 
some. 

At  present.  District  high  school  grad- 
uates must  compete  for  admission  to  col- 
lege either  with  top  students  from  around 
the  Nation,  or  with  residents  of  the 
States  whose  public  universities  they  seek 
to  enter.  There  is  too  little  opportunity, 
under  these  circumstances,  for  the  aver- 
age District  student  to  gain  admission  to 
college,  even  If  he  could  afford  to  pay. 
The  establishment  of  public  institutions 
in  the  District  would  fill  this  gap  and 
would  provide  District  residents  with 
higher  educational  opportunities  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  their  counterparts  in 
every  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  public  higher 
education  in  Washington  is  incontest- 
able. The  President's  committee  esti- 
mated that  a  public  4-year  college  in 
Washington  could  expect  an  annual  en- 
rollment of  about  600  entering  students. 


while  a  community  college  could  antici- 
pate 1,400  entering  students  per  year. 
Such  public  institutions,  cooperating 
with  each  other  and  buttressed  by  the 
wealth  of  talent  available  In  the  metro- 
politan area,  would  enhance  our  capital 
city  and  enrich  the  lives  of  its  citizens. 
As  the  Presidents  committee  .so  wisely 
declared.  'The  most  urgent  educational 
need  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  hope." 
By  acting  now,  Congress  can  and  .should 
answer  that  nerd. 


New  England  Consumer  Conference 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NTW    VL'RK 
IN   ;t!E  HOU.se  of  REPREyENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Sfieaker,  at 
this  time.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleacucs  to  my  bill  to  e;.tab- 
lish  a  Department  of  Con.sumets.  The 
bill  Is  H  R  7179.  and  it  is  currently  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Two  hearin::;s  on  the  lee;is- 
lation  have  been  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  and  LesLslative  Reor- 
eanization.  one  in  Washiiu'ton  on  April 
19.  and  the  other  in  New  York  on  April 
29  We  hope  to  hold  additional  hearing's 
in  oth.er  ;.)arts  of  the  count ly  at  a  future 
date. 

In  the  meantime,  liowcver.  the  bill  has 
generattd  .'^ome  interest  among  consumer 
group.s  throughout  the  counti-y.  one  of 
those  being  the  Massachusett.s  Consumer 
Association,  which  on  June  4,  at  its  spring 
conference,  adopted  a  resolution  record- 
ing its  support  of  the  aforem.entioned 
H.R.  7179. 

To  give  you  a  little  background  on  the 
Mas-sachu.setts  Consumer  Ar^sociation,  it 
actually  traces  its  development  to  two 
different  organisations,  each  of  which 
came  into  being  in  1958.  One  was  the 
New  E^ngland  Consumer  Conference, 
which  held  meetiiigs  in  1958  and  1959; 
and  the  otlier  was  the  Advisory  Con- 
sumer Council  to  Attorney  General  Ed- 
ward McCormack.  wliich  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1958  and  continued  throughout 
his  administration.  In  1960  the  New 
England  Consumer  Conference  became 
the  Ma.ssachu.setts  Consumer  Conference, 
and  was  active  under  that  name  duruig 
the  years  1960  and  1962.  At  the  1962 
meetin:;  of  the  conference,  resolutions 
were  adopted  which  activated  the  Ma.s.sa- 
chusett.'^  Cn;-isumcr  As.sociation  later  that 
same  year 

Member.^hip  in  the  a-ssociation  in- 
cludes representatives  from  consumer 
groups,  latwr  unions,  credit  unions,  co- 
operatives, law.  mass  media  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Membership  is  open 
to  any  individuals  and  groups  concerned 
with  the  consumer's  Interests.  Currently 
the  Massachusetts  Consumer  A.ssoclation 
i^  responsible  for  several  statewide  con- 
sumer conferences  each  year  directed 
toward  examination  of  current  consumer 
issues  such  as  truth  in  credit  transac- 
tions,    standardization     and     truth-in- 


packaging,  utility  rates,  selling  practices, 
misrepresentation  of  food  and  drugs, 
consumer  safety  and  protection.  It  is 
involved  in  the  development  of  publica- 
tions concerned  with  legislation  and 
administrative  rulings  of  interest  to  con- 
siuners.  as  well  as  programs  and 
highlights  in  consumer  protection  and 
education  and  resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  as.sociation  is  to 
provide  research  information  and  edu- 
cational sei-vices  to  consumers,  to  develop 
areas  of  acrrcemcnt  among  tlirm,  to  offor 
them  assistance  and  consultation,  and  to 
encoura.ge.  sponsor  and  promote  sound 
legislation  and  its  enforcement  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer. 

The  association  provides  a  most  worth- 
while service  to  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  would  like  to  set  forili 
herewith  in  the  Conchessional  Recorh 
the  resolution  adopted  in  support  of  mv 
bill,  H.R.  7179.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
their  action  m  particular,  and  for  their 
overall  interest  in   consumer  problems 

M.A3s.\CHrsE-ns    Co.n.sumer    Association 

At  its  conference  held  at  Northeastern 
University.  Burlington.  Mnss..  on  June  4, 
1966.  by  vote  of  its  members  and  conferee.-, 
the  Massachusetts  Consumer  Association  — 

Re-olied:  To  Record  to  Its  Support  for  H  R 
7179.  a  Bill  in  the  United  States  House  ot 
Representatives,  sponsored  by  Representative 
Benjamin  S,  Rosenthal  of  New  York,  to  e.'^- 
tablish  a  Department  of  Consumers  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  secure  full,  continu- 
ous, and  effective  representation  of  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  consumers,  and  to  make 
known  this  support  of  the  Association  by  no- 
tifying all  members  of  the  Massarhu;,ctt,s 
Congressional  Delegation  of  this  Re.'olutlon. 


Mne  SO,  1960 


A  Matter  of  Rights 
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A  Significant  Scientific  Trip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINW 
IN   THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
people  the  joy  of  living  is  represented  by 
a  quiet  existence  away  from  all  peril  and 
without  taking  any  risk  for  the  .sake  of 
making  new  discoveries.  This  is  not 
true  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Matthew  Norton, 
of  Culpeper.  Va.  He  and  his  wife  plan 
to  leave  on  a  14-month  31.000-mile  trip 
aboard  the  62-foot  sailing  vessel  Dana  to 
inspect  some  40  volcanoes  and  to  bring 
home  samples  for  their  future  study. 

Dr.  Norton,  professor  of  earth  sciences 
at  the  American  University,  knows  that 
the  majority  of  the  world's  volcanoes  are 
accessible  only  by  sea.  This  daring  trip 
will  take  his  group  into  many  of  the  un- 
known areas  of  the  world.  Accompanied 
by  five  students.  Dr.  Norton  leaves  July  4 
from  Southampton.  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  truly  a  remarkable 
plan  and  shows  that  we  still  have  Amer- 
icans brave  enough  to  take  the  consider- 
able risk  of  sailing  around  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  research.  Profe.ssor  Norton 
and  his  companions  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  undertaking. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VTRCINI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  appeared  In  a  leading  newspaper  in 
my  congressional  district,  the  Staunton. 
Va..  Leader,  an  editorial  in  reference 
to  the  pending  civil  rights  bill,  which  has 
certain  far-reaching  provisions  in  refer- 
ence to  housing. 

Aware  that  there  have  been  certain 
modifications  and  changes  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bUl.  especially  in  the  con- 
troversial housing  sections  since  this  edi- 
torial was  written.  I  feel,  nevertheless, 
that  It  still  Is  pertinent  and.  therefore.  I 
would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
other  Members  of  the  House. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Staunton   (Va.  1    Leader.  June   14 
19661 
A  Bill  All  Should  Know 
In  undertaking  to  inform  home-owners  of 
this    area   as    to   the   effects   of   Title   TV   of 
the  new  civil  rights  bill  which  is  approach- 
ing floor  action  in  the  Houte,  the  Staunton- 
Augusta   County   Board    of   Realtors   is   per- 
forming an   important  public   service.     The 
intention  of  the  bill  is  to  remove  all  discrim- 
ination  in  the  construction  or  sale  of  resi- 
dential property,  but  all  citizens  should  un- 
derstand   that    if    this    were    to    be    accom- 
plished by  statute,  one  of  Americans'  most 
cherished  rights  would  be  destroyed.     And  it 
would   be  done  by  a  further  evasion  of   the 
Constitution. 

Senator  H.^RRy  F.  Bvrd,  Jr  ,  discus.sed  Title 
IV  in  an  address  last  week,  explaining:  "It 
deals  with  the  Inherent  privilege  of  every 
American  to  handle  and  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty as  he — the  owner — .^oe  lit Civil 

rights  is  not  the  basic  issue  in  this  case.  The 
overriding  and  all-important  concern  is 
whether  we  shall  continue  to  abide  by  the 
Constitution  that  we  have  lived  under  for 
180  years." 
The  Junior  Senator  quoted  from  the  bill: 
"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner,  lessee, 
sublessee,  assignee,  or  manager  of,  or  other 
person  having  the  authority  to  sell,  rent, 
le;u';e.  or  manage,  a  dwelling,  or  for  any  per- 
son who  Is  a  real  estate  broker  or  salesman, 
or  employee  or  agent  of  a  real  estat*  broker 
or  s.alesman  ....  to  refuse  to  sell,  rent, 
or  lease,  refuse  Vo  negotiate  for  the  sale. 
rental,  or  lease  of.  or  otherwise  make  un- 
availbale  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to  any  person 
because  of  r.ice.  color,  religion,  or  "national 
origin." 

Although  informed  Virginians  know  what 
this  moans,  and  the  Virginia  delegation  in 
Congress  will  undoubtedly  vote  against  in- 
cluding Title  IV  and  probably  against  the 
bUl  as  a  whole  because  its  other  sections, 
m.aking  inclusion  of  Negroes  on  juries  man- 
datory, would  be  abortive  so  far  as  convict- 
ing for  crimes  against  civil  rights  workers  Is 
concerned.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  para- 
grai*s  of  Senator  Byrd's  address  are  bo 
cogent  and  simple  they  merit  reporting  for 
those  who  may  have  anv  doubts  as  to  Title 
IV.    Said  he.  in  part: 

"Let  us  say  your  neighbor,  a  young  doctor 
Is  called  Into  the  service  and  decides  to 
sell  his  home.  He  has  a  friend  Uving  In 
California  who  Ls  being  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington and  wants  to  buy  the  house.  Your 
neighbor,  the  doctor,  could  not^under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill— close  the  deal  on  the 


hotise  with   his  friend  without  risking  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  bUl. 

"An  elderly  widow  would  like  to  supple- 
ment the  Social  Sectirlty  Income  by  renting 
out  an  upstairs  room.  She  cannot  pick  or 
choose  who  will  share  her  house  with  her 
without  risking  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

"A  Democrat  cannot  decide  he  would 
like— or  would  not  like— to  lease  his  sum- 
mer camp  to  a  Repubhcan  without  running 
the  risk  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

"This  legislation  says  simply  anvone  can 
take  any  property  owner  or  ap,artment  man- 
ager or  real  estate  operator  to  court— at  no 
expense  to  himself — and  force  the  property 
owner  or  apartment  manager  or  real  estate 
operator  to  rent  or  sell  to  him  if  he  believes 
that  he  was  first  In  line— regardless  ol  the 
wishes  of  the  owner 

"This  is  not  civil  rights  legislation  This 
Is  plainly  an  attempt  to  circumvent  our 
Constitution. 

"It  Is  a  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  guarantees  a  man 
the  right  to  have  and  to  hold  property  and. 
obviously,  to  do  with  it  what  he  wishes  within 
the  bounds  of  decency. 

"It  Is  a  violation  of  the  basic  Bill  of  Riplits. 
which  guarantees  the  right  of  individual  pri- 
vacy and  Individual  action  " 

Senator  Byrd  emphasized  the  fact  thai 
under  this  proposed  legislation,  the  federal 
government  (we  taxpayers)  would  pav  the 
costs  of  the  plaintiff  in  any  suit  chaVging 
a  defendant  with  discrimination  in  the  sale 
of  housing.  The  defendant  would  ha->e  to 
pay  his  own  costs  and  would  be  liable  to 
heavy  penalties  How  unjustly  this  would 
work  was  illustrated  by  several  act  hypo- 
thetical cases 

There  are  few  predictions  that  Congress 
will  pass  the  new  civil  rights  bill,  but  this  is 
election  year,  when  right  and  reason  mav  be 
put  aside  for  votes. 

The  desire  of  Negro  citizens  lor  good  hous- 
ing in  good  neighborhoods  is  understandable, 
but  the  real  housing  problem  of  the  nation! 
so  far  as  non-whites  are  concerned,  is  fotmd 
In  the  ghettocs  of  the  great  cities  Sub- 
sidized housing  hasn't  solved  it.  and  can't 
solve  It.  Like  the  case  of  subsidisation  of 
agriculture,  no  one  seems  to  have  an  an- 
swer, yet  these  festering  sores  are  a  dire 
threat  to  the  tranquility  of  the  country  and 
to  friendly  racial  relations. 

Title  IV  is  certainly  not  the  answer.  Its 
acceptance  by  Congress  would  be  another 
long  stride  tow.ard  federal  dictatorship  by 
dcblructiun  of  the  Constitution. 
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perialism  and  long  for  the  day  when  they 
will  once  again  regain  their  freedom  from 
Communist  oppression.  I  certainly  join 
all  those  who  share  the  Serbian  people's 
aspirations  for  self-rule  in  paying  tribute 
to  them  on  the  anniversary  of  this  tragic 
event  which  befell  them  almost  600  vears 
ago.  The  Serbians  now  are  forced  to 
submit  to  the  dictatorship  of  Tito,  but 
the  day  will  certainly  come  when  thev 
will  achieve  the  freedom  they  deRer\  e 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  tiiis 
opportunity  to  urge  again  that  the 
Special  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations,  which  other  Members  and  I 
have  long  proposed,  be  approved  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  My  resolution 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  this 
committee  lists  Yugoslavia  along  with 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  Communist-controlled  nations  of 
Eastern  Eurojie  as  a  captive  nation  be- 
cau.se  of  the  denial  of  freedom  to  the 
Serbs  and  the  other  peoples  of  Yugo- 
slavia by  the  Tito  dictatorship. 

The  Serbian-Americans  are  anion;;  the 
most  active  groups  in  the  country  who 
the  working  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom in  their  homeland  and  to  impress 
U!>on  Congress  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing a  Captive  Nations  Committee  to 
expose  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
tyranny  in  the  countries  now  sufferiiig 
under  th.cir  rule. 


The  Battle  of  Kos$ovo 


SPEECH 

OP 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILI  INOiS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU T.S 

Wednesday,  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  hke  to  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  this  afternoon  of  the  tragic  event 
m  the  his'tory  of  the  Serbian  people 
which  occurred  on  June  28,  1389.  the 
battle  of  Kossovo.  This  great  battle 
ended  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Serbian  forces  by  the  Turks  and  resulted 
In  the  Serbian  people  suffering  for  five 
long  centuries  under  Turkish  bondage. 

Although  the  Serbs  did  gain  their  in- 
dependence from  Turkish  rule,  they  are 
now  among  the  victims  of  Soviet  Im- 


Miami  Students  Recognized  at   Winneri 
in  Annual  Freedom  Shrine  Essay  Contest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  30.  1966 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  cailier 
today  I  had  the  privilege  of  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  an- 
nual Freedom  Shrine  essay  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Exchange  Club  of 
Miami. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opporturutv 
"to  present  two  more  of  these  prize -win- 
ning e.ssays.  One  was  v.iitten  by  Mr. 
Alan  RackotT,  who  attends  Rockaway 
Junior  High  School:  the  other  by  Miss 
Elena  Quesada.  a  ninth  grade  .'Student 
at  Citrus  Grove  Junior  High  School. 
These  outstanding  students  deserve  hiph 
commendation  for  their  dedication, 
thoughtful  expression,  and  their  recog- 
nition of  the  meaning  of  our  American 
heritage. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested and  encouraged  by  the  thoughts 
expressed  in  the  following  essays  written 
by  these  junior  high  school  students: 
The  Freedom  Shrive:  What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Alan  Rackoff.  Rockaway  Junior  Higli 
School ) 
In  Viet  Nam.  Operation  Thay  Quo  was 
about  to  get  underway  The  major  was 
awaking  as  the  last  strains  of  reville  came 
through  his  sandbagged  bunker.  Tlie  rook- 
ies, unseasoned  recruits  from  the  States,  had 
been    brought    in    as    reinforcements      Th»y 
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were  now  preparing  to  go  Into  combat  for 
the  first  time. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  the  major  waa  settling 
down  to  the  evening  meal  with  hU  troops. 
Another  tenae  day  of  patrollng  the  streets, 
helping  the  new  government  get  hold  of 
itself,  waa  over.  Maybe  tomorrow  they  could 
puU  out  and  go  home. 

In  Germany,  It  was  a  relatively  quiet  day 
on  border  duty  at  the  Berlin  Wall.  No  one 
had  tried  to  escape,  but  there  was  a  feeling 
of  nervousness  as  Communist  Vopoe  breathed 
down  the  backs  of  soldiers  necks. 

These  American  soldiers  and  GIs  aU  over 
the  world  share  a  common  thought.  The 
thought  of  soon  going  home.  Stateside. 
whether  for  good  or  Just  for  a  two  weefe 
leave. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  thought  on 
their  minds.  They  think  long  and  hard  of 
why  they  were  there,  why  the  were  sent  to 
this  strange  land  of  strange  people  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  their  home  in  the  United 
States. 

Then,  they  almost  always  came  up  with 
an  answer.  They  were  sent  to  do  a  mis- 
sion, a  job,  entrusted  to  them,  a  relative 
handful,  that  could  mean  the  lives  of  over 
190  million  or  even  two  billion  people. 

They  wore  there  to  guard  and  protect  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  to  them 
the  greatest  cotintry  in  the  world,  from  agres- 
sion that  could  result  In  the  destruction  of 
our  entire  planet.  This  was  quite  a  task. 
but  waa  qiilt«  an  important  one  and  one 
that  must  be  accomplished. 

Then  another  question  rises.  Why  Is  it  so 
Important  to  guard  this  country  so  closely. 
and  why  must  it  be  done  thousands  of  miles 
from  home?  Here  the  answer  was  not  so 
simple  and  many  had  parts. 

Over  the  years  America  had  am.xssed  a 
great  deal  of  wealth,  not  only  in  money,  but 
la  people,  knowledge,  Ingenuity,  mlneruls. 
and  In  dreams! 

That  Is  why  aggressors  sought  to  cuipture 
our  country,  "The  American  Dream."  The 
dream  that  our  past,  present  and  future  is 
buUt  on.  The  dream  that  this  Americans  all 
over  the  world  together,  and  the  dream  that 
separates  them  from  the  rest.  Without  this 
dream  we  could  easily  fall  prey  to  any  hawk 
which  seeks  to  cloee  Its  talons  around  vis. 

Why  then  can't  we  stay  on  our  own  shores 
and  guard  our  dream?  This  Is  because  the 
American  Dream  deals  with  freedom  and 
prosperity  of  other  countries.  Our  enemies 
seek  to  conquer  the  same  countries  we  wish 
to  ke«p  free  and  happy.  If  we  kept  to  our- 
selves, these  small  nations  Jumping  out  of 
the  neet  of  protection  under  colonialism  for 
the  first  time  would  fall,  quickly  and  agp.inst 
their  win,  to  these  aggressors. 

Onc«  these  nations  fell,  the  Red  wave 
would  sprecul  like  the  plague.  Country  after 
country,  colony  after  colony,  place  after  place 
would  be  swallowed,  like  a  hungry  tiger  at- 
tacking. Then  would  come  the  ultimate  war, 
the  battle  royal.  America  would  stand  alone. 
our  allies  already  under  Oonununism's  sticky 
web.  Our  loved  ones,  ourselves,  ahd  our  na- 
tion would  be  "burled!" 

Therefore,  we  must  leave  our  shores  and 
protect  these  allies  we  may  one  day  need  so 
badly.  We  must  give  of  orurselves.  help  them, 
build  them  up  and  share  with  them  our 
dreams. 

But  where  did  this  dream  come  from? 
This  drecun  waa  originated  by  our  forefathers 
I  whose  Ideas  of  freedom  are  reflected  in  all 
they  wrote.  They  planned  for  a  democracy 
which  would  live  and  continue  to  change  and 
prosper  with  the  times. 

They  knew  what  treachery  was.  Having  to 
fight,  struggle  and  die,  they  found  freedom 
the  hard  way.  They  h&d  tbovight  and 
planned  ao  thAt,  once  written  down,  their 
Ideas,  documents  and  laws  would  live  and 
continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of  our  philos- 
ophy and  society. 


These  documents  have  been  the  pride  at 
our  co'.intry  and  the  envy  at  many  others. 
They  show  that  America  wants  its  freedom, 
not  only  for  Itself,  but  also  for  any  other 
country  which  seeks  freedom.  It  provee  that 
we  will  fight  .ind  die,  anywhere  and  anytime 
to  preserve  what  these  documents  .';t;ind  for. 

These  dx'.inienta  also  poinc  up  the  fact 
the  A.Tnerioan  population  13  ch.inglng  and 
trying  to  meet  the  times  and  preserve  peace. 
They  shyw  ihat  we  have  soviifht  these  Items 
with  ingenuity,  creativity  and  forethought 
Before  July  4.  1776  and  this  quest  has  con- 
tinued until  April  1.  rj06  -and  will  continue 
until  Octaber  12.  5(»3O0  and  beyond. 

The  DecUtratijn  of  Independei-.ce,  the  Con- 
stituuon.  the  1;3,  1-1  and  15  .\mer.dnients  and 
many  others  are  all  neces.vary  to  r.>mlnd  u.s 
of  our  rapidly  irrowmg  and  changrms  popul.i- 
tion  and  our  c^re.it  heritage.  These  dticu- 
men's.  kept  as  a  constant  reminder  of  a 
people,  a  land,  a  culture,  and.  Indeed,  a  way 
of  life,  are  fittingly  and  beautifully  en.shrlned 
in  the  dignified  manner  they  deserve  in  the 
Freedom  Shnne. 

Otir  country  is  growing  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate  and  millions  of  people  leave 
their  homes  wilUngly  because  thi-y  are  not 
free.  These  people  come  to  our  land  for 
many  reasons.  They  wanted  the  "regular" 
freedoms  of  voting  and  worship,  among 
others,  but  they  read  between  the  lines  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  came  because  they 
wanted  their  choice  of  Gerltol.  liquid  or 
tablet.  Here  they  could  also  have  an  uncle, 
whether  he  Is  Martian  or  not,  drop  In  when- 
ever he  ple;ises. 

These  people  knew  what  .America  w.a-s  ::ind 
will  be.  Tiiese  people  heard  and  believed 
that  America's  streets  were  paved  gold,  and 
whether  they  lived  on  the  Lower  E.ist  Side  of 
New  Tork  or  any  other  slum  or  shantytown 
they  still  believe  this.  They  recall  the  count- 
less -sleepless  nights  and  planning  before 
long,  tedious  journey. 

They  never  regret  having  given  up  their 
life  savings,  because  that  proud  moment 
when,  with  packs  and  bundles  on  backs  and 
heads,  they  glided  past  "Miss  Liberty"  with 
her  torch  held  hl^h  and  touchiiit;  inscription 
will  never  leave  their  mind.  Also  never  leav- 
ing their  minds  are  the  thoughts  and  mem- 
ories of  how  they  completely  gave  themselves 
to  Americanization.  Custonis,  language,  his- 
tory and  culture  were  ail  parts  of  their  edu- 
cation. They  wanted  to  know  everything 
they  could  about  their  adopted  country. 

By  our  standards,  we  young  people  might 
call  many  of  these  immigrants  fanatics,  but 
Is  this  so'  Were  they  really  ffinatics,  or  are 
we  Ju^t  lary?  These  people  had  rea-son  to 
act  like  fanatics,  and  if  fanatics  Is  what 
they  were,  we  could  use  more  of  them. 

We  say  we  love  our  country,  but  how  many 
have  voted  In  every  election  we  were  eligible 
to  vote  In'  How  many  of  us  can  recite  word- 
for-word  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
There  may  be  other  ways  to  show  our  love, 
but  can  we  do  it  with  as  much  feeling  as  our 
forefathers? 

We  are  becoming  extremely  and  danger- 
o'l.sly  Uizy  aiid  unattached.  Becau.3e  we  take 
America  for  granted  we  be::;in  to  drift,  know- 
ing that  If  things  set  rough  we  cin  run  right 
b^K'k  to  her  spread  wings.  But  then  we  begin 
to  drift  too  far  and  begin  to  get  gullible  and 
reali?^  we  have  gone  too,  too  f.Tj  and  And  it 
hard  to  return.  We  mu.st  continue  to  keep 
our  knowledge  up  so  that  drifting  doesn't 
begin. 

How  can  this  be  done'  With  our  good 
schools  and  institutes  of  hii^her  le.irning  this 
seems  like  an  e.iiy  t^vsk.  but  is  It?  The 
emphasis  these  days  is  on  technjiogy  and 
world  problems  so  our  own  coun'j-y  is  left 
behind.  What  is  needed  is  a  collection  of 
documents,  speeches  and  sayings  which 
present  a  capsule  history. 

Where  can  this  collection  be  found?  A 
group  of  people,  realizing  •ins  need  have  pre- 


pared a  set  of  copies  of  documents  for  this 
ptirpose.  Tliese  documents  are  examples  of 
the  progressivcness  of  our  living  democracy. 
Watching  the  moments  of  war  In  which 
everyone  held  their  breath,  seeing  internal 
crisis  resolved  as  everyone  sighed  with  relief 
are  vividly  captured  in  what  the  grreat  men 
of  these  times  wrot«. 

This  Is  the  Freedom  Shnne.  a  fitting 
memorial  for  all  to  see  and  recall,  and  keep 
us  abreast  of  our  nation's  past  so  that  wa 
may  truly  be  prepared  to  carry  oiir  proud 
heritage  on  for  generations,  until  the  end  of 
time. 

The  FRiF.DoM  Shrine:    Its  Meaning  To  Me 

(By  Elena  Quesada.  Citrus  Grove  Junior 

HighSchooll 

The  documents  In  the  Freedom  Shrine 
s}-mboIize  the  spirit  of  a  country  which 
above  all  human  suffering,  fought  for  a 
better  tomorrow  without  slavery,  discrimi- 
nation or  dishonor  of  any  race.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  fought  for  equality  and 
truth.  They  fought  for  a  better  society  In 
which  their  children  could  someday  become 
men  and  women  without  any  fear  of  ex- 
pressing their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  bellef.s. 
in  a  land  where  they  could  choose  what  to 
worship  and  how  to  worship. 

Th  citizens  of  the  United  States  strtigs''<^fl 
through  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease.  1"hcy 
came  through  war  and  sorrow  victoriously 
and  without  regret,  because  they  felt  their 
cause  was  Just.  The  American  men  left 
their  homes  and  loved  ones  behind  to  give 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  Tlieir 
goal  was  set;  they  knew  It  had  a  high  price. 
and  they  paid  this  price  with  their  lives 
and  tears. 

The.se  men  stood  by  their  rights  without 
fear  or  doubt.  They  believed  their  country 
was  right,  and  as  citizens  and  defenders  of 
these  rights,  they  stepi>ed  out  to  claim  tliem 
Tliey  let  the  world  know  they  were  not  afraid 
to  fight,   and   If  necess.ary  die,   for  Ju.sticc. 

Men  who  sacrifled  their  lives  for  mankind 
and  freedom  deserve  the  undying  rcf^pect 
and  recognition  of  the  free  world.  But  we 
must  remember  these  men  only  st-arted  the 
fight  far  freedom.  We  have  to  keep  on 
with  this  perpetu,al  fight  In  order  to  guar- 
antee freedom  and  peace.  TTiese  men,  fore- 
bearers  of  today's  citizens,  set  an  example 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world  with  their  perse - 
ver.'ince  and  courage. 

The  eurly  Americans  fought  for  their  essen- 
tial rights;  so  must  we  fight  for  ours  la  this 
vital  war  for  freedom  If  we  are  to  attain 
that  great  goal,  universal  freedom  for  all 
mankind. 

They  built  an  independent  nation,  a  nation 
where  every  child  could  grow  up  to  be  a 
cltiiien  regardless  of  race  or  religion;  a  nation 
where  the  light  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing for  their  fellow  country  men  will 
shine  forever. 

A  path  was  started  for  futiire  generations 
to  build  and  complete.  A  path  of  kindness, 
vinderstanding,  and  Justice  for  the  whole 
world  with  God  as  the  ultimate  King  and 
Ruler.  Early  Americans  put  their  faith  ruid 
hopes  In  us.  We  should  follow  their  example 
and  carry  out  their  mission  throughout  the 
world.  They  died,  but  they  left  us  the  prin- 
ciplee  and  thoughts  of  freedom.  Justice,  and 
equality.  We  not  only  have  to  follow  and  re- 
spect them,  but  see  that  Justice  is  done 
throughout  the  world. 

Justice  is  the  main  principle  for  hope  In 
this  world  of  coiLfuslon  and  selfishness. 
Justice  Is  not  only  an  earthly  duty,  but  It 
is  also  a  gift  from  heaven  for  the  men  of 
good  will.  Where  there  Is  no  Justice,  there 
Is  no  reepect.  morality,  or  love  for  anything 
true  and  pure.  The  product  la  a  corrupt 
society. 

Liberty  Is  not  static:  It  either  dies  or  ex- 
pands.   Many  thousands  of  men  have  died  to 
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help  preserve  and  expand  liberty  for  the 
American  people. 

We  nuist  remember  those  who  died,  and 
let  not  their  death  be  in  vain.  We  must 
constantly  strive  to  expand  the  scope  of  lib- 
er! y  and  justice  throughout  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

This  is  our  heritage  a-s  pictured  for  us  in 
the  Freedom  Shrine.  May  those  precious 
documents  always  serve  to  remind  us  of  this 
henuige.  and  may  God  grant  us  the  courage 
and  steadfastness  to  continue  the  struggle 
to  Insure  this  country's  progress  a^  a  great 
nation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    M.\SS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimou.s  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include 
therein  a  very  thoughtful,  eloquent 
speech  of  my  friend  and  constituent, 
former  State  Representative  Normand  J. 
Babineau,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  deUv- 
cred  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Me- 
morial Day  observance  in  that  great  city. 

I  have  the  confidence  in  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  will  respond  to  the 
call  of  their  counti-j-,  not  only  when  oui- 
security  is  at  stake,  but  when  the  integ- 
rity and  vigor  of  our  economic  and  so- 
cial structures  arc  being  challenged.  As 
has  well  been  said : 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  true  Americans  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  country. 

Tlie  speech  follows: 

Memori.\l  D.\y,    1966,  Address   by 
NoEM.\ND  J.  Babineau 

"Greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

I  begin  with  a  biblical  quotation  which 
h.ts  been  used  many  times  on  occasions  such 
as  tills.  Its  truth  is  self-evident.  Its  mes- 
s;ige  is  clear.  And  yet,  its  full  meaning,  too 
often,  seems  to  elude  us.  We  often  speak 
of  the  sacrifice  of  giving  one's  Ufe  for  friends, 
for  country,  or  for  an  Ideal,  and  we  often 
marvel  at  the  heroism  Involved,  the  love 
demonstrated;  but  rarely  do  we  pursue  the 
full  meaning  of  Uils  quotation,  dwelling  on 
the  love  we,  the  friends  mentioned  In  that 
quotation,  must  give  in  return  and  the  obU- 
gations  we  automatically  inherit  as  a  result 
of  this  "laying  down"  of  one's  Ufe. 

Much  has  been  said  at  past  memorial  day 
services  about  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  died 
to  preserve  our  liberty.  Not  enough,  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  said  about  those  obligations 
we  owe  In  return  and  which  are  ours  whether 
we  want  them  or  not.  For,  what  meaning 
has  death  for  the  preservation  of  a  nation's 
Ideals,  if  this  death  is  not  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  living?  Why  should  a  soldier  suffer 
the  hell  of  combat  and  die  In  the  defense 
of  his  country  and  of  the  freedoms  which 
exist  therein,  if  the  living  do  nothing  to  pre- 
serve the  freedoms  so  dearly  won?  In  short, 
why  sacrifice  one's  most  precious  human 
quahty,  life  itself,  for  any  Ideal,  if  those 
for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  made  refuse  to  lift 
a  finger  to  keep  it? 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  agony 
which  gave  birth  to  America,  the  battle  cry 
was:   "Give  me  Uberty  or  give  me  Death  1" 


Today,  It  seems,  the  battle  cry.  If  It  exists 
at  all.  Is  muted  and  muffled  under  the  roaring 
shout  of  those  who  admit  to  no  obligation 
but  obligation  to  self,  and  who  cringe  In  fear 
of  death  and  in  fear  of  involvement  In  the 
preservation  of  liberty  for  all  men.  We  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  individuals 
who.  with  threads  of  apathy.  Indifference  and 
fear,  spin  cocoons  around  our  pcrEunal  sphere 
of  living  ....  cocoons  which  Include  only 
our  f.~.mily,  our  job.  our  hobby  and  our  pleas- 
ures; and  nef.ting  safely  within  this  cocoon, 
we  are  unwilling  to  emerge  except  on  two 
occasions.  One.  when  the  outside  world  in- 
trudes upon  the  safety  of  this  comfortable 
little  nest  and  threatens  to  disturb  our  well- 
preserved  solitude;  and  second,  wlien.  al- 
though constantly  proU-ctiug  the  Inviola- 
bility of  our  cocoons,  we  reach  out  with  eager 
hands  to  gra.sp  the  gifts  of  this  abundant 
society  ....  never  once  pausing  to  re:ili:^e 
that  these  gifts  are  not  ours  for  the  taking 
and  that  tlicy  were  won  by  the  death  of 
thousands  of  Americans  who  will  never  share 
in  them;  and  never  once  pauslnB  long 
enough  Ui  feel  sorrow  for  those  we"  crush 
underfoot  in  our  eagerness  to  grasp  what  we 
claim  is  our  share. 

I  am  perhaps  no  better  qualified  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  accuser  than  were  those 
to  whom  Christ  said:  "Let  him  who  is  with- 
out sin  cast  the  first  stone."  But  I  shall  be 
the  accuser  this  morning;  and  In  memory 
of  those  whom  we  honor  today.  I  sh.all  point 
the  finger  of  blame  at  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  Americans  who  give  lip  service  to 
their  country,  its  traditions  and  its  Ideals 
....  Americiuis  who've  fallen  so  deeply  Into 
the  nit  of  easy  living  and  self-gratification 
that  they've  forgotten  and  completely  ignore 
their  obligation  to  preserve  the  freedom  won 
by  the  death  of  fellow-Americans  on  battle- 
fields throughout  the  world.  Yes.  I  point  the 
finger  of  blame  at  Americans  whose  only 
goal  in  life  is  greater  self-gratification  thasi 
Uiat  which  they  already  possess,  .and  in  the 
process,  desecrate  the  very  principles  for 
which  men  fought  and  died. 

Is  It  any  wonder  then,  th.at  a  whole  new 
generation  of  -  young  Americans,  rebelling 
arrain.st  the  traditions  of  our  socictv.  demon- 
strate against  oiu-  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam 
and  in  parades,  carry  placards  bearing  slogans 
alien  to  the  spirit  and  determination  which 
nurtured  to  maturity  this  great  n:nion  of 
ours.  Is  It  p<j£slble.  In  fact,  that  bv  open 
testimony,  they  are  indicting  an  age  "during 
wMich  this  spirit  and  dctermin.ation  has 
diminished  to  the  point  of  dying? 

Today,  on  this  Memorial  Day  in  19G6  let's 
all  admit  that  we  are  guilty,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  of  falling  in  our  oblitration  to 
the  men  and  women  who  died  that  we  miaht 
live  In  peace.  Many  of  us  fall  constantly\y 
refius;ng  to  participate  In  community 
activities,  giving  the  same  stale  excu.'^es  heard 
day  In  and  day  out  by  those  who  do  become 
Involved.  Many  of  us  fail  when  we  neglect 
to  write  to  our  representatives  In  govern- 
ment concerning  matters  which  deeply  affect 
our  freedoms.  We  fall  even  more  dismally 
by  admitting  that  we  cannot  Identify  the 
niajor  foreign  and  domestic  Issues  facing 
our  nation  today.  And  we  fall  by  not  caring 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  world  around  us 
and.  thereby,  becoming  uninformed  concern- 
ing those  activities  which  threaten  to  destroy 
the  principles  of  liberty  we  are  obligated  to 
protect  and  preserve.  In  short,  all  of  us 
have  spun  neat  little  cocoons  around  our  lives 
and  fancy  ourselves  safe  from  the  terror  of 
the  unknown  world  which  surrounds  us. 

My  message,  therefore.  Is  simple.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  shed  the  cocoon,  to  emerge 
from  the  larva  stage  and  mature  as  adixlt 
Americans,  breaking  the  confinement  of  our 
Introverted  existence  and  participating  in  the 
activities  of  the  world  In  which  we  live.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  accept  the  sacrifices 
which  sometimes  result  from  involvement  in 


the  affairs  of  our  country,  our  sUite  and  our 
community;  realizing.  howe\er.  that  by  this 
Involvement,  we  win  do  our  sl-.-ire  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  gifts  of  Uberty.  The  time 
has  come  for  ail  Americans  to  af:cept  willingly 
and  eagerly  when  asked  to  help  m  a  com- 
munity project.  The  time  has  come,  and 
more  imporuantly  so,  for  all  Americans  to 
realize  that  they  do.  In  fact,  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  defend  and  perpetuate  democracv  bv 
becoming  informed  citizens  who  will  be  vocal 
on  Lssues  affecting  the  liberty  of  all  men. 

Then  will  we  rightftiUy  say:  "I  have  earned 
a  share  in  the  gifts  of  freedom  and  liberty!  " 
Then  will  we  guarantee  continued  freedom 
In  America,  And  then  will  we  pay  our  debt 
to  those  we  honor  today,  demonstrating  our 
love  In  return  for  ih.eirs,  and  giving  our 
sacrifice  in  retxirn  for  theirs. 


Statement  by  Marquette  Faculty  Associa- 
tion for  Interracial  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  June  23, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  James 
Robb,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Mar- 
quette Uriiversity,  has  brought  to  my 
attention  the  recent  statement  by  the 
Marquette  Faculty  Association  for  In- 
terracial Justice.  I  commend  this  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  following  statement  Is  offered  In  the 
hnpe  that  It  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  men 
of  good  will  in  our  community  as  they  con- 
sider the  problem  of  civil  disobedience  pre- 
sented to  us  at  tilts  time.  It  Is  offered  as 
an  aid  for  the  formation  of  a  Judgment  in 
good  conscience  about  effecUve  action  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  for  minority 
groups  m  our  city.  We  feci  that  a  Uiought- 
ful  consideration  of  this  topic  Is  particularly 
appropriate  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  con- 
fusion and  rising  tensions  occasioned  by  the 
riots  in  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere.  We  are 
presenting  sUatenients  of  principle.  The 
specific  decisions  concerning  concrete  actions 
we  leave  to  the  consclentiotis  Judgment  of 
our  readers. 

What  is  spoken  of  as  civil  disobedience  Is 
one  form  cf  non-violent  direct  action  aimed 
at  correcting  some  disorder  in  a  social  situa- 
tion. It  can  be  directed  against  an  Indi- 
vidual law.  a  set  of  laws,  or  a  complex  social 
situation  regarded  as  unjust.  Hence,  the 
law  Itcelf  may  be  the  object  of  the  protest, 
such  ,as  a  law  enforcing  segregation:  on  the 
other  hand,  one  may  protest  an  unjust  school 
situation^  or  a  pattern  of  discrimination  in 
housing  or  employment.  Prot.est  of  the  latter 
type  an  involve  some  dramatic  action  which. 
would  Incidentally  bear  with  It  a  violation 
of  a  law— Just  in  Itself— such  a:s  a  law  pro- 
hibiting obstruction  of  traffic.  This  type  of 
action  which  carries  with  It  a  violation  of 
law  U  done  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  harm 
the  persons  and  property  of  others.  Harm 
to  demonstrators,  by  way  of  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment, is  foreseen  and  accepted  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  protest. 

Because  the  purpose  of  civil  disobedience 
as  Indicated  above  Is  to  right  a  WTong  and 
secure  Justice  where  It  does  not  exist,  the 
character  of  the  protest  Is  seriously  mis- 
understood if  it  is  considered  to  be  merely 
another  variety  of  lawlessness,  or  of  disre- 
spect for  law  and  order.  It  Is  not  In  the  same 
category  as  lynching  and  rioting,  it  is. 
however,  and  rather  obviously,  an  action  In 
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whicli  a  law  Is  brokea.  The  goal  Lb  to  call 
attention,  dramatically,  to  a  situation  of 
Injustice.  Infraction  of  a  particular  civil 
law,  in  this  Instance,  Is  tolerated  with  a 
view  to  obeying  a  hlgber  moral  Imperative 
demanding  that  grievous  Injustice  be  cor- 
rected In  a  pommiinity  Tbe  Individual  con- 
science, faced  with  the  choice  of  the  moral 
erll  of  Inaction  In  tbe  face  of  social  lnj\istlce 
or  tbe  civil  evU  of  breaking  a  particular  civil 
law,  gives  priority  to  the  moral  demands  of 
social  justice  and  charity  In  this  particular 
context. 

In  the  concrete,  our  commvmlty  has  seen 
obstruction  -of  traffic  Involved  in  protesting 
what  was  Judged  to  be  a  serious  condition  of 
racial  Imbalance  In  our  schools.  Tbe  Justi- 
fication of  a  particular  form  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence at  a  particular  time  Is  a  practical  ques- 
tion demanding  careful  analysis  of  many 
factors,  aome  of  which  are  the  following: 
How  will  tbe  community  react?  WUl  the 
protest  b«  understood?  Will  It  be  effective? 
What  other  less  serious  measures  have  been 
attempted  and  found  ineffective? 

Under  certain  circumstances,  when  all  the 
factors  have  been  weighed  carefully,  civil  dla- 
obedlencs  could  be  mare  than  a  right;  It 
could  b«  a  duty  ImpKjeed  on  a  conscience 
aware  at  Ks  social  obligations.  Where  ma- 
ture Individuals  of  good  will  are  involved, 
jusUoe  and  charity  demand  that  the  actions 
at  detnonstrators  be  given  respectful  con- 
■Ideratloii,  and  that  careless  statements  Im- 
pugning their  motives  should  be  avoided. 

WbUs  It  Is  true  that  civil  disobedience  as 
described  can  function  legitimately,  it  is  also 
telle,  and  will  readUy  be  granted,  that  actions 
ot  this  sort  have  been  used  by  some  In  irre- 
sponsible fashion.  But,  we  would  urge,  the 
Twiii«»  of  a  good  Instrument  should  not  be 
invoked  to  condemn  its  legitimate,  sensible 
use — ^however  ptalnful  or  embarrassing  this 
may  be. 

We  appeal  to  all  citizens  who  have  a  con- 
cern for  Justice  to  evaluate  carefully  the  prea- 
•nt  conditions  In  schools,  housing,  and  em- 
ployment which  are  provoking  complalnfis 
from  responsible  parties.  We  urge  particu- 
larly that  those  who  have  some  standing  or 
Influazio*  in  tbe  community,  people  of  re- 
spected Judgmmt  and  leadership,  devote 
what  time  and  energy  they  can  to  bring  Jua- 
tlea.  peace,  and  harmony  to  a  situation  that 
could  seriously  deteriorate  la  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

If  In  conscience  they  Judge  that  thetr 
contribution  to  pronratlng  Justice,  peace,  and 
Iiarmony  demands  some  fcn-m  of  demonstra- 
tion, through  dvU  disobedience  or  another 
Tszlety  of  non-violent  direct  action,  we  urge 
them  to  so  act  and  act  now.  If  they  Judge 
tlutt  these  are  not  the  effective  means  to  be 
employvd,  we  beg  that  they  devise  other, 
b«U«r  nveans  without  delay.  The  moral  In- 
fluenos  which  such  people  exert  can  go  far 
In  bringing  about  genuine  conditions  of  ]\uy- 
ttcci,  ehartty,  and  freedom  for  long-suffering 
mlnorlttea.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
eatMS  for  serVnis  concern  If  they  remain  m- 
actlTB  and  sUent. 


Space  DebrU 


editorial  on  the  possible  probU-m  of  space 
debris  In  our  space  program. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  PtEcoRD: 
(Prom  the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  June  22, 
1966] 
Spacb  Debris 

It  has  finally  happened.  Outer  sp.oce  Is 
becoming  so  littered  with  manmade  objects 
scientists  fear  the  day  is  coming  when  one 
of  them,  pliimmeting  out  of  orbit,  will  fall  In 
an  inhabit-ed  area  of  eartli. 

They  once  held  the  comrortable  theory 
that  such  liardwaje  would  bum  Itself  up 
during  reentry  into  earth's  atmosphere. 
Then  they  dUoovered.  fltwitlng  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  a  section  of  Titan  II  rocket  whoee  24 
feet  of  length  and  1.500  pounds  h;id  not 
burned  away  as  It  came  back  to  earth. 

A  chunk  of  spac*  Junk  that  size  could  raise 
quite  a  knot  on  the  head  of  an  earthllng. 
There  have  been  Joking  reforenccs.  since 
space  shots  began,  to  the  great  opportunities 
ahead  for  celestial  garbarage  men. 

Maybe  it's  time  to  stop  laughing  and  learn- 
ing how  to  clean  up  this  overhead  clutter. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  prlvilpcod  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics and  have  had  a  definite  in- 
terest in  this  field  since  1958,  I  have 
taken  this  editorial  up  with  NASA  and 
have  received  assurances  that  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Is  conducting  research  in  order 
to  better  understand  the  behavior  of 
space  objects  during  atmospheric  reen- 
try. This  work  includes  the  objects'  or- 
ientation, heating,  breakup  from  aero- 
dynamic landing,  and  ablation.  Work  to 
date  indicates  that  the  level  of  hazard  to 
the  earth's  populations  Is  small.  When 
compared  to  the  number  of  meteors 
which  are  estimated  to  impact  the  earth 
each  year  or  the  number  of  lightning 
strikes,  the  occasional  return  of  a  piece 
of  space  object  appears  to  be  a  very  small 
problem  indeed.  In  addition,  the  NASA 
makes  every  effort  to  control  the  reentry 
of  major  space  objects  over  safe  ocean 
areas. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF   OBIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30. 196€ 

Mr.  MOELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  very  Important  paper  In  my  dis- 
trict, the  Lancaster  Eagle-Gasette.  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  published  a  thoughtful 


Salute  to  a  Talented  Young  Musician 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    rLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22,  1966 

,  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  always 
a  pleasure  to  report  on  the  activities  of 
talented  young  people  from  my  congres- 
sional district.  Such  a  person  is  Miss 
Rebecca  Allender.  16-year-old  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Allender,  500 
Forest  Avenue.  Belleville,  m. 

Miss  Allender  has  been  awarded  a 
coveted  Congress  of  Strings  scholarship 
by  Belleville  Local  No.  29  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Musicians  for  8  weeks 
of  ■violin  instruction  at  Michigan  State 
University. 

I  salute  both  Miss  Allender  for  win- 
ning the  scholarship  and  local  No.  29 
and  its  president,  Mr.  Edwin  a  Peters, 
for  qjonsortng  such  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. 


The  Belleville  News  Democrat  carried 
the  story  on  Miss  AUender's  achievement, 
and  I  include  it  here: 

Rebecca    Allfndes     Wins    Schoi.\r.';hip    to 
StTMMEB  Meet 

MLss  Rebecca  Allender,  16-year-old  daugh- 
ter Of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Robert  C.  Allender  of 
500  Forest  Avenue,  has  been  awarded  a 
music  scholarship  consisting  of  eight  weeks 
of  violin  instruction  this  summer  at  Michi- 
gan SUte  trnlversity  in  East  Lansing,  it  was 
announced  today  by  Edwin  H.  Peters,  presi- 
dent of  the   Belleville  Musical   Union. 

The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  was  the 
winner  of  a  recent  area-wide  string  instru- 
ment contest  in  St.  Louis,  which  was  Judged 
by  a  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra.  She  has  played  the  violin  frjr 
five  years. 

The  program,  which  is  stafTed  by  noted 
symphony  musicians  and  conductors,  will 
start  June  26  and  conclude  August  20.  It  Is 
spon.^ored  by  the  Congress  of  Strings,  formed 
In  1958  by  the  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians. A  complete  string  orchestra  of 
scholarship  winners  will  be  present  at  the 
camp. 

Several  thousand  musicians,  throughoiit 
the  country  between  16  and  23  competed 
for  the  100  scholarships,  co-sponsored  by 
the  700  Locals  of  the  AFM  and  Michigan 
State  University.  Sponsoring  Miss  Allendcr's 
scholarship  were  Locals  from  Alton.  Belle- 
ville, Benld,  ColUnsvllle,  East  St.  Louis,  Ed- 
wardsvlUe;  Trenton  and  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Allender  will  be  a  Junior  at  Belle- 
viUe  Township  High  School  East  this  fall. 
She  Is  a  member  of  the  chorus,  orchestra 
and  student  counclL 
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Mitchell   Wolfson   Applauded   by   Diario 
Lai  Americai  and  by  Latin  Community 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
south  Plorlda  have  the  good  fortune  of 
having  this  Nation's  most  outstanding 
Spanish-language  dally  newspaper,  Di- 
ario Las  Americas,  located  In  our  area. 

Dlarlo  Las  Americas  is  distributed 
widely  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  and  has  been  heralded  by 
many,  not  only  as  the  principal  Spanish- 
language  daily  In  our  owii  country,  but 
as  one  of  the  finest  In  this  hemisphere. 

Recently  the  newspaper  conducted  an 
exclusive  Interview  with  one  of  Miami's 
outstanding  citizens.  Col.  Mitchell  Wolf- 
son.  As  president  of  Wometco  Enter- 
prises, Inc..  Colonel  Wolfson  operates 
several  television  stations,  Including  Mi- 
ami's WTVJ — channel  4:^-and  south 
Florida's  largest  chain  of  movie  theaters. 
His  outstanding  record  of  achievement  in 
the  business  world  Is  complemented  by 
the  significant  role  he  has  played  in  tlie 
dvlc  affairs  of  Miami  and  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Over  the  years  Mr.  Wolfson  has  di.s- 
played  an  active  and  continuing  Interest 
In  this  country's  relations  with  Latin 
America,  and  has  aided  jilgnlficantly  in 
making  Miami  the  gateway  to  Latin 
America.   He  has  been  act^e  In  integrat- 


ing into  the  mainstream  of  our  commu- 
nity life  our  neighbors  from  the  south, 
and  especially  the  Cuban  refugees. 

Such  humanitarian  concern  on  the 
part  of  this  outstanding  civic  leader  has 
aided  Miami  in  its  attempt  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  Latin  America  and 
to  better  imdei'standing  between  the  two 
continents.  Under  the  leadership  of  such 
Important  local  businessmen  as  Mr. 
Wolfson,  Miami  has  become  an  inter- 
American  commercial  and  educational 
center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  the  fol- 
lowing article,  a  ti-anslation,  from  the 
Diario  Las  Americas  concerning  Col. 
Mitchell  Wolf.son's  civic  leadership  and 
resjwnsibility  will  be  of  int^i-rcst  to  many 
in  this  Chamber  and  throughout  our 
Nation. 

(Tianslation   of   exclusive   Interview   of   Col. 
Mitchell  Wolfs^-in  to  Diario  l^s  Americas  of 
Miami  of  Miami,  June  19,  19C6,  follows:) 
"The  Cuban  exiles  have  made  a  valuable 
contribution   to   the  cultural   and   economic 
life  of   Miami,   which   the  Americans   recog- 
nize. "  told  to  Diario  Las  Americas  the  distin- 
gui.'.hed  businessman  and  civic  figure  of  this 
community.  Colonel  Mitchell  Wolfson,  Presl- 
dcin  of  "Wometco  Enterprises  Inc." 

Colonel  Wolfson.  from  all  his  offices  held 
as  ci'.ic  lender,  banker,  and  businessman,  has 
developed  a  magnificent  Job  In  benefit  of  the 
Cuban  e-Kiles.  and  promoting  the  economic, 
social,  and  civic  welfare  of  the  different 
groups  wlilch  make  up  the  Miami  com- 
munity. 

From  the  mott  powerful  branch  of  his 
bu.'-ines^s.  the  popular  television  station, 
WTV'J  Channel  4,  and  others  located  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  and 
Canada,  he  has  always  tried  to  bring  the  cor- 
rect image  of  the  Cuban  refugee,  contribut- 
ing by  this  to  a  be'Lter  understanding  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  e.Kile.s, 

Among  the  numerous  omces  held  by 
Colonel  Mitchell  Wolfson,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  D;ule  County  Junior 
College.  In  here,  this  dynamic  American 
proved  his  high  humanitarian  sentiments 
and  his  admirable  comprehen.slon  to  the 
tr.'igefly  of  the  refiu-ecs.  when  he  succeeded  in 
lettins;  the  Cuban  students  obtain  th.eir  reg- 
istration fee  rifhts  after  being  considered  as 
permanent  residents  of  Dade  County. 

Smiling  generously  this  great  American 
said:  "My  grandparents  were  Polish  immi- 
grants. I  know  the  suffering  of  those  who 
come  to  a  strange  country  with  the  hope  of 
a  better  life.  I  admire  the  studious  young 
men  and  women,  and  I  suffered  thinking  of 
those  students  wlio  could  not  attend  College 
because  they  could  not  afford  It.  My  com- 
panions of  the  Board  lik^^d  my  idea,  and  it 
was  carried  out  m  1965.  .  .  .'"  The  deeds 
have  proved  what  we  say.  Today,  more  than 
1600  Latin  American  young  men  and  wom- 
en—the majority  are  Cuban  refugees— study 
at  Dade  County  Junior  College.  These  meas- 
ures have  given  restilts  and  the  sacrifice  of 
losing  $500,000  a  year  for  reTlstration  fees  has 
been  awarded  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Cuban  students  to  study  and  to  better  them- 
selves and  their  community. 

The  dialo,!^ue  with  Colonel  Mitchell  Wolf- 
son took  place  In  his  office  at  Wometco  En- 
terprises. With  him  are  Monolo  Reyes,  the 
Latin  American  commentator,  and  the 
Cuban  theater  manager.  Erne'^to  P.  Smith  of 
"Tower"  theater,  which  has  been  dedicated 
only  to  Spani.'^h  spoken  movies.  On  this  sub- 
ject, the  distinguished  American  said: 
"Miami  has  flourished  with  the  presence  of 
the  Cubans.  The  South  West  area  is  a  zone 
of  continued  economic  growth.  That  Is  the 
reason  why  we  dedicated  one  of  our  best 
theaters,  the  "Tower"  to  show  movies  in  the 
Spanish    language.      Our    administrator   for 


the  "Tower,"  Mr.  Smith,  Is  another  good  ex- 
ample of  what  the  Cuban  businessmen  In 
exile  have  done.  The  "Tower"  Is  one  of  the 
theaters  with  the  greatest  Latin  American 
audience  of  Miami. 

Mr.  Mit<:hell  Wolfson  has  had  a  career  of 
continuous  eiTorts  and  successes.  He  Is  mar- 
ried and  has  three  grown  children.  He  w.'.s 
mayor  of  Miami  Beach,  and  he  resigned  in 
194:3,  in  the  middle  of  the  World  War.  to  Join 
the  United  States  Army  serving  In  Africa  and 
Europe.  He  merited  the  title  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  and  has  won  different  decora- 
tions for  merit  services.  At  the  present  time. 
he  holds  34  oiliccs.  as  executive  of  different 
businesses  or  as  civic  leader  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  brilliant  btisinessman  was  born  In  the 
hi.storic  city  of  Key  West,  on  September  13, 
1930.  He  can  spe.ik  Spanish  to  a  cert.iin 
extent  and  loves  freedom  and  democracy. 
About  the  Cub.n  tragedy  he  told  us:  "I  have 
a  great  hope  that  soon  the  people  of  Cuba 
■will  be  free  from  the  tyranny  that  now  op- 
presses them.  A  people  with  such  beautiful 
tradition  cannot  be  oppressed  by  a  tyranny 
for  too  long.  ..." 

In  his  station  of  WTVJ  Channel  4.  Colonel 
Wolfson  has  employed  more  than  50  Cuban 
exiles,  who  work  in  different  activities  at  the 
station.  Some  of  them,  like  Manolo  Reyes 
of  the  News  Department  and  Calros  Salman 
in  Bookkeeping,  have  been  outstanding  in 
their  works. 

Another  humanitarian  deed  of  Mr.  Wolf- 
son in  benefit  of  the  Cuban  exiles  has  been 
the  construction  of  a  theater  at  Freedom 
House,  which  offers  free  American  movies 
with  Spanish  headlines  to  the  Cubans  who 
have  arrived  recently  from  Cuba.  Talking 
about  this  generous  deed  which  has  merited 
the  recognition  of  the  United  States  Secre- 
t.-iry  of  Social  Welf.are  and  of  all  the  colony 
of  exiles  of  Mi.aml.  Mr.  Wolfson  said:  "We 
think  It  Is  another  way  of  doing  something 
for  the  refugees  who  arrive  to  our  country 
with  their  broken  lives  and  filled  with  terror. 
Those  hours  of  entertainment  which  we  give 
them  at  their  arrival  Is  a  way  of  giving  them 
a  new  view  to  their  lives  of  sorrow." 

The  final  words  of  this  dynamic  business- 
man, who  plans  his  succerses  In  his  life  in 
benefit  of  the  community  who  considers  him 
as  one  of  its  most  valuable  citizens,  are  to 
an.swer  a  que:;tion  about  the  future  of  Miami 
as  a  bilingual  city:  "The  future  of  Miami 
heads  towards  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Its 
development  is  greater  every  dav.  Soon  it 
will  develop  Into  the  biggest  bllinral  cltv  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  have  a  big 
future  of  econom.c  development  in  respect 
to  the  Latin  American  countries.  And  In 
this  development,  the  Cubans  and  Latin 
Americans  In  Miami  will  play  an  important 
part  In  behalf  of  our  Citv  and  the  whole 
Continent. 


Reenachnent  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Sullivan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  190  years  ago  this  week,  a  his- 
toric Revolution ar>'  War  battle  took  place 
at  Port  Sullivan  in  Charleston  Harbor. 

It  was  a  battle  which  created  a  dis- 
tinguished hero— Sgt.  William  Jasper. 

The  humble  Revolutionary  soldier 
created  an  undying  reputation  for  him- 
self In  the  War  for  Independence  when 
he  leaped  from  the  embattled  fort,  re- 


trieved the  American  flag  fallen  without 
the  fort,  and  again  hoisted  the  colors 
hi,;'h. 

Mr.  S)5caker,  the  Historic  Charleston 
Re-Enactmcnt,  Inc.,  apain  dramatically 
acted  out  the  battle  and  Sergeant  Jas- 
per's role  on  June  11.  The  rcenactment 
of  this  historic  battle  required  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  hard  work  by  mcmlx  rs  of 
the  group  and  those  who  participated  in 
highlighting  Sergeant  Jasper's  role  and 
his  fellow  soldiers  in  the  battle.  It  was 
highly  successful,  however,  and  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  a  job  well  done. 

Col.  William  Moultrie,  commander  of 
the  fort,  wrote  of  Jasper's  exploits  as 
follows: 

The  EngUfh  had  shot  away  our  flag.  Our 
friend^  on  the  mainland,  gave  up  all  for  lost. 
Sergeant  Jasper,  perceiving  that  the  flag- 
had  fallen  without  the  fort.  Jumped  through 
one  of  the  embrasures  and  brought  it  up 
through  heavy  fire,  and  planted  It  upon  the 
ramparts  again. 

Sergeant  Jasper  ranked  high  as  a 
heroic  South  Carolinian  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  here 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  there  is  a  living 
memorial  to  his  honor,  the  Sergeant 
Jasper  Post  No.  13,  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiks  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  a  biography  of  Sergeant  Jasper, 
as  well  as  three  newspaper  clippings 
which  c'well  in  detail  on  the  reenactment 
of  this  historic  battle: 

(From  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography] 

Jasper,  William  (c.  1750-Oct.  9.  1779), 
Revolutionary  soldier,  was  born  of  humble 
and  obscure  parents.  The  place  of  his  birth 
Is  presumed  to  have  been  In  the  vicinity  of 
Georgetown,  S.C.  as  he  was  living  there  on 
July  7.  1775,  when  he  enlisted  In  a  comp.any 
that  was  being  recruited  by  Francis  Marion 
for  service  in  the  2nd  South  Carolina  Infan- 
try commanded  by  William  Moultrie.  His 
character  and  ability  seems  to  have  Im- 
pressed his  superior  officers,  for  immediately 
upon  his  enlistment  he  was  advanced  to  the 
grade  of  sergeant.  In  September  1775  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  with  his  company  at  Fort 
Johnson,  where  he  remained,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  interval  at  Dorchester. 
S.C,  until  the  spring  of  1776,  At  the  latter 
date  he  was  transferred  to  Port  Sullivan  (now 
Fort  Moultrie),  where  he  assisted  in  rein- 
forcing and  rebuilding  the  fortifications. 
During  the  bombardment  by  the  British 
fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  on  June  28, 
1776.  he  distinguished  himself  by  recovering 
the  flag  after  It  had  been  shot  from  lu  staff 
and.  In  the  face  of  a  deadly  fire,  attaching 
It  to  a  sponge-staff  and  remounting  it  upon 
the  walls  of  the  fort.  For  this  act  of  rare 
bravery  he  was  presented  with  a  sword  by 
Governor  Rutledge  and  offered  a  comml.'^slon 
which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  his 
lack  of  education  would  be  an  embarrass- 
ment to  him  as  an  officer.  Moultrie  then 
gave  him  a  roving  commission  as  a  scout,  a 
service  for  which  his  restless  and  adven- 
turous character  eminently  fitted  him.. 
Holding  this  commission  successively  under 
Moultrie.  Marion,  and  Lincoln,  he  made  three 
trips  Into  the  British  lines  in  Georgia,  bring- 
ing back  Important  Information  each  time, 
and  after  the  capture  of  Savannah  by  the 
British  rendered  valuable  services  as  a  scout 
In  the  Black  Swamp  and  the  morasses  of  the 
Coosawhatchle  and  the  Tullfinnee.  He  ac- 
companied D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  in  the  as- 
sault upon  Savannah  In  1779  and  was  killed, 
on  Oct.  9,  while  planting  the  colors  of  the 
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2nil  South  Carolina  Infantry  upon  the  Spring 
Hill  redoubt. 

Jasp«r"B  career  haa  been  made  the  subject 
of  so  much  laudatory  and  fantastic  writing 
that  It  la  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurat* 
estimation  of  his  character.  Moultrie's  ap- 
pralsal  of  him  as  "a  brave,  active,  stout, 
strong,  enterprising  man,  and  a  very  great 
partlzan"  (Moultrie,  post,  n,  24)  would  seem 
to  be  a  Just  one.  As  a  scout  he  was  adven- 
turous, trustworthy,  and  loyal,  and  "a  per- 
fect Proteus  In  ability  to  alter  his  .ippe.^r- 
anc«";  he  could  wear  all  disguises  with 
admirable  ease  and  dexterity;  and  he  was 
equally  as  remarkable  for  his  cunning  as  for 
his  bravery  (Garden,  post.  p.  91).  It  is  s.ild 
that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  the 
gist  of  a  letter  of  his.  ■•lll-wrltlen  and  wor.se 
■pelt,"  Is  reproduced  In  Francis  Bowen's  "Life 
of  Benjamin  Lincoln"  (p.  316).  An  im- 
pressive monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  In  Savannah,  and  one  of  the  re- 
doubts at  Fort  Moultrie,  supposedly  on  th« 
site  of  hla  valiant  act  In  rescuing  the  Sag.  Is 
called  "Jasper  Battery"  In  his  honor. 

[Chas.  C.  Jones,  Sergeant  William  Jasper. 
An  Address  delivered  before  the  Ga.  Hist. 
Soc.  (1876):  Wm.  Moultrie.  Memoirs  of  the 
Am.  Revolution,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the 
States  of  North,  and  South-Carolina,  and 
Georgia  (2  vols.,  1802);  John  Drayton,  Afem- 
oirt  of  the  Am.  Revolution  (2  vols..  1821); 
Alexander  Garden,  Anecdotes  of  the  Revolu- 
tionarg  War  in  Am.  (1822);  Wm.  Gtlmore 
Slmnu,  The  Life  of  Francis  Marion  (1844); 
Franda  Bowen,  "Life  of  BenJ.  Lincoln"  in 
Lib  of  Am.  Biography,  ed.  by  Jared  Sparks 
(1847);  S.  C.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Mag,  Oct. 
1909,  p.  229.]     J.W.P— n. 

"Actors"  Named  To  Pl.at  Lf.adinc  Roles  Itr 

"Battle"  . 

(By  Kathy  M.  Dlxl  ' 

Officials  of  Historic  Charlesuin  Re-Enact- 
ment  Inc.  have  announced  the  "actors"  for 
Saturday's  Battle  of  Port  Sullivan. 

The  actors  will  pantomime  their  parts  la 
the  palmetto  fort  while  dialogue  is  broadcast 
from  tape*  at  a  central  control  booth. 

The  heroic  Sgt.  William  Jasper  will  be 
portrayed  by  James  D.  CahlU  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, an  assistant  estimator  for  the  West 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.;  Col.  William 
Moultrie  by  Lt.  Thomas  J.  Dlx  of  Charleeton 
Heights,  a  pilot  stationed  at  Charleston  Air 
Force  Base;  Gen.  Charles  Lee  by  city  council- 
man Vincent  Sottlle  rental  manager  for  the 
Worth  Agency  and  the  parts  of  President 
John  Butledge  and  Francis  Marion  by  Charles 
R.  Allen  president  of  the  Charles  R.  Allen  Co. 

Jamee  L.  Langdoc.  a  former  radio  and  tele- 
Tlslon  announcer,  will  narrate  the  script. 
Langdoc  la  administrative  ;i£sistant  for  the 
American  Mortgage  and  Investment  Co.  NBC 
newsman  and  former  Charlestonlan  Prank 
Blair  will  narrate  events  leading  up  to  the 
battle. 

Dialogue  was 'taped  by  WCSC  announcers 
Bob  Smith,  Cecil  Keels.  Dan  Mtxjn  and 
Jamea  Whltaker. 

The  Sixth  Naval  District  Band,  the  Mary- 
land Fife  and  Drum  Corps  and  the  Mount 
Vernon  Guard  will  also  participate. 

Sir  Peter  Parker's  fleet  will  be  represented 
by  three  mlnecraft  from  Mine  Squadron  Ten 
at  the  Charleston  Naval  Base.  The  squadron 
la  commanded  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  J.  P.  Sutton 

The  sound  of  explosions  from  the  ship 
fsailng  short  of  the  fort  will  be  simulated 
by  a  team  of  demolition  experts  from  Ex- 
plosive Ordnance  Disposal  Unit  Two.  Lt. 
S.  C.  Eaaon  heads  the  team  which  will  set 
up  high  explosives  and  ehemlcaJs  along  a  200 
foot  strip  In  front  of  Port  Sullivan  Saturday 
morning.  The  area  wlU  be  closed  off  and 
patrolled  by  local  jjolloe. 

Radio  control  equipment  has  been  lent  to 
the  re-enactment  officials  by  the  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard,  commanded  by  Rear  Adm. 
Edgar  H.  Batcheller. 


Saturday's  events  begin  with  an  11  a.m. 
parade  downtown.  The  parade  route  begins 
at  Cannon  and  King  streets.  proc««la  down 
King  to  Broad,  left  on  Bruad  to  East  Bay, 
disbanding  there. 

The  re-enactment  begins  at  4  p.m.  and  will 
last  approximately  two  hours.  The  jxilmctto 
fort  rep:ica  has  been  constructed  between 
Port  Moultrie  and  Battery  Jasper  on  Sulll- 
vans  Li.ind. 

Adiiiisslon  to  standing  room  at  the  event 
Is  free  and  3,000  to  4,000  bleacher  seats  will 
be  available  for  50  cents  each.  Both  free 
and  !>ay  parking  luts  will  be  avai'able  in  the 
\1clnity, 

A  7  p,m.  reception  at  the  apartment  of 
Gen  and  Mrs.  Mark  W.  Clark  will  be  held 
for  invited  guests.  Gen.  Clark  is  honor.iry 
chairman  of  the  event. 

At  9  p  m_  Saturday  a  costume  Colonial 
Ball  win  be  held  Ln  The  Citadel  .Armory  for 
uniformed  participants  of  Colonial  and 
British  .Amiiea.  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  and 
historic  parade  units.  Sottlle  Is  chairman 
of  the  bi\n, 

Ge<.)rge  E.  Campsen,  a  Charleston  lawyer. 
Is  president  of  the  re-enactment  corporation. 

COMMCNICA-nON'S    WERE     KET    TO    SUCCESS    OP 

Battle 
(By  Kathy  M.  Dlx) 

From  the  control  booth  at  Saturday's 
Battle  of  Port  Sullivan  It  looked  a  little 
more  like  Cape  Kennedy  revl.sited. 

An  elabora.te  communications  system  had 
been  set  up  to  communicute  with  both  land 
and  sea  forces  during  the  re-en;ictment. 

As  Russell  Long,  battle  coordinator,  com- 
mented. "If  the  colonials  had  had  communi- 
cations« in  1776  like  we  have  now,  they'd 
have  w^  on  the  tlrst  salvo!" 

Four  walkie-talkie  staUous  wore  manned 
(.til  on  the  same  frequency)  in  addition  to  a 
separate  SESAP  corrununlcatlon  channel 
with  the  mlnecraft  represer.tlng  Sir  Peter 
Parker's  fleet. 

Without  leaving  his  p<«t  In  the  booth. 
Long  could  give  Instructions  to  actors  and 
cannon  te.ams  in  the  front  and  ordnance 
experts  in  the  held.  An  extra  wa'kle-talkle 
was  used   for  general   emergencies. 

Without  the  marvel  of  mechanics  battle 
planners  could  not  have  known  of  the  need 
for  a  coat  hanger  on  the  f.eld  at  the  last 
minute.  Or  that  the  horse  originally  In- 
tended for  President  Rutledje's  entrance 
was  audience  shy  and  misbehaving.  (Charles 
R.  Allen's  appearance  as  President  Rutledge 
was  scrubbed  five  nanutes  before  show  time 
because  of  this) . 

The  mincraft  approached  the  fort  under 
rad.o  direciitins  from  the  control  booth: 
"Keep  c  -ming  .  .  .  hold  .  .  .  it'll  be  about 
five  minutes  yet." 

Cannons  in  the  fort  were  under  walkie- 
talkie  control:  "MlUard.  how  many  more 
r  )';!'.ds  do  you  h.v.e?  Go  ahead  fire  them 
now  .  .  ." 

And  Navy  ordnance  experts  on  the  beach 
were  under  the  same  control:  "We've  got 
one  more  charge  on  this  string  .  .  .  should 
we  fire  it  now? 

"Go  ahead." 

With  all  this  comunlcatlon,  however,  of- 
f!rl.;L-^  ::'  tlic  control  b<jiitli  h.d  oi;e  very  bad 
moment  at  the  beginning  of  the  "battle" 
when  smoke  rose  from  behind  a  clump  of 
trees  to  the  right  of  the  fort.  A  common 
everyday  telephone  call  to  the  fire  station 
was  almoGt  placed  when  a  c.ilm  head  real- 
ized tiiat  it  was  only  a  smoke  t>>mb  set  up 
by  Navy  ordnance.  It  Issued  smoke 
throughout   the  entire   "battle," 

Lt,  S.  C.  Eason  w.is  in  charfre  of  booth 
communication  with  the  Navy  ordnance 
team  and  Ensign  Leonard  Vlncentl  in  the 
booth  with  Senior  Chief  Bosun's  Mate  Simp- 
son aboard  the  mlnecraft. 

And  the  control  booth  was  good  for 
something    else — for    little    lost    girls.     One 


appeared  during  the  show  and  was  enter- 
tained by  booth  occupants  until  after  the 
battle  when  her  parents  could  be  paged. 
She  shared  an  experience  no  other  young-ter 
did  that  day  I 

"British"  Try  Again,  Lose  Again 
(ByKathy  M.  Dlx) 

While  an  audience  of  thousands  watched 
"oohed."  applauded  and  covered  their  ears, 
a  colonial  army  and  a  fleet  of  "Brltlsn"  ships 
fought  out  a  Revolutionary  War  battle  Just 
ovitside  Charleston's  harbor  yraterday  after- 
noon. 

The  Colonials  won — Just  like  they  were 
suoposed  to. 

An  elaborate  communications  system  be- 
tween a  central  control  booth  and  a  fighting 
forces  In  the  field  and  harbor  was  lndisj>ensa- 
ble  to  both  the  victory  Ln  the  field  and  the 
success  of  the  re-enactment. 

A  forest  of  flags  greeted  motorists  and 
pedestrians  as  they  approached  Port  Sullivan. 
Fifty  American  flags  and  flags  fi%m  the  50 
states  graced  telephone  poles  leading  to  the 
re-enactment  site. 

The  Charleston  Youth  Band  lent  spirit  as 
the  crowd  gathered  atop  Battery  Jasper,  in 
bleachers  erected  In  an  amphitheater  effect 
and  on  top  of  Fort  Moultrie.  The  bleacher 
seats  were  quickly  filled  and  the  crowd  of 
15,000-20.000  overflowed  onto  the  ground  and 
battery  aprons  nearby. 

The  re-enactment  began  shortly  after 
4  p  m.  with  welcoming  remarks  by  Gen.  Mark 
W.  Clark,  honorary  general  chairman  of  the 
event.  Gen.  Clark  was  introduced  by  George 
Campsen,  president  of  Historic  Charleston 
Re-Enactment  Inc..  the  sponsoring  group. 

Sjxjaking  from  a  VIP  stand,  Gen.  Clark  told 
the  crowd: 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  down 
through  the  years,  the  beauty  and  peace  of 
places  such  as  this  lovely  Island  .  .  .  the 
strength  of  this  free  land  .  .  .  has  not  been 
without  threat.  It  la  Important  to  recall 
that  many  of  otir  privileges  of  today  are  really 
the  gifts  of  yesterday  .  .  .  the  gifts  of  people 
who  were  no  different  from  you  or  the  person 
sitting  next  to  you  .  .  .  and  this  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  re-enactment." 

After  the  Maryland  Fife  and  Drum  Corps 
fired  volleys  on  the  field  and  demonstrated 
the  Von  Steuben  drlU,  the  Sixth  Naval  Dis- 
trict Band  led  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
The  Rev.  MlUard  Osborne  of  Camden  gave  an 
Invocation. 

As  the  "colonials"  marched  to  their  places 
In  the  fort,  Frank  Blalr.  NBC  news  director 
for  the  "Today"  show  and  former  Charles- 
toniin.  read  the  history  of  the  battle  from 
a  Hilcrophone  In  the  VIP  stand. 

As  Blalr  finished  the  history  and  actors 
.ind  army  were  at  their  cannons,  James 
Lancrdoc  took  over  as  narrator. 

"If  you  strain  your  eyes  to  the  far  hori- 
zon, perhaps  you  can  see  the  topmasts  of  the 
British  fleet  .  .  .  they  have  been  there  fur 
over  two  weeks."  <• 

Gon.  Charles  Lee  and  Col.  William  Moultrie 
were  tlien  seen  In  the  fort  "at  daggers' 
points"  arguing  whether  or  not  to  abun.cl  n 
the  half-finished  palmetto  fort. 

Gen  Lee  was  portrayed  b^j  Vincent  Sot- 
tlle and  Col.  Moultrie  by  Lt.  Thom.^s  J, 
Dlx.  Tlielr  heated  argument  was  broadcast 
from  tupes  pre-recorded  by  WCSC  Radio  an- 
nouncers. 

A  highlight  of  the  b.ittle  w.is  the  re- 
covery of  the  fallen  "Liberty"  flag  by  S':;t. 
William  Jas!>er.  Shortly  after  a  shot  fmtn 
the  three  mlnecraft  representing  the  Britif  h 
fleet,  Langd'x;  directed  attention  to  the 
fallen  flag  In  the  fort's  bastion.  To  the  ap- 
plause of  the  spectators,  James  D.  Cahill 
Jumped  atop  the  fort  and  replaced  the  fi.ig- 
pole.  -i 

The  mlnecraft  and  Navy  ordnance  experts 
on  the  beach  returned  some  spectacular  lire — • 
literally.     Pocket    bomb    explosions    on    tlic 
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ships  were  followed  with  charges  from  the 
beach  blowing  geysers  of  sand,  smoke  and 
fire  Into  the  air. 

After  the  Fort  Sullivan  victory,  "British" 
and  Colonial  Army  troops  staged  the  Battle 
of  Breach  Inlet  to  the  left  of  the  fort. 
Musket  fire  rang  out  as  two  forces  faced 
each  other  representing  the  British  attempt 
to  cross  from  "Long  Island"  (Isle  of  Palms) 
to  Stlllivan's  Island.  The  attempt  was  foiled 
because  of  a  flood  tide. 

As  the  action  closed,  Langdoc  told  the  re- 
sults of  the  battle  noting  that  news  of  the 
victory  reached  a  hesitant  Congress  by  a 
single  patriot,  Daniel  Latham,  traveling'  on 
horseback. 

The  show  closed  as  Blair  read  the  pream- 
ble to  the  Constitution. 

Active  plans  for  the  re-enactmer^t  began 
last  February  at  which  time  officials  of  the 
reenactment  corporation  set  a  budget  of 
$10,000  for  the  show.  As  of  yesterday  the 
actual  cost  had  not  been  determined.  The 
communities  of  Sullivan's  Island,  Isle  of 
Palms  and  Mount  Pleasant  each  contributed 
$500  to  the  re-enactment;  the  city  and 
county  of  Charleston  each  $1,000:  the  Hotel 
and  Motel  Assn.  about  $600  and  hundreds 
of  Individuals  contributed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECnCtTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  IR-WIN.  Mr.  Speafler,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  politically  perceptive  piece 
by  Tom  Wicker  In  this  morning's  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Wicker's  analysis  of 
the  conservatism  found  in  recent  politi- 
cal contests  follows : 

GOP's  Divided  House:  Recirrent  Con- 
servative Victories  Like  Derouni.an's 
Auc'-R  68  .Split 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington.  June  29. — Despite  the  npprir- 
rent  lessons  of  the  landslide  defeat  suffered 
by  the  Republican  party  In  1964.  conserva- 
tive Republican  strength  keeps  turning  up  In 
all  areas  of  the  country. 

Tlie  most  striking  manifesUition  of  this 
was  the  victory  of  Representative  Steven  B. 
Deroiuiian  in  a  Republican  Congressional 
primary  in  the  Third  District  of  New  York, 
on  Long  Island  Mr,  Derounian  hedged 
somewhat  on  his  conservative  background 
In  a  bitter  primary  fight,  but  it  is  on  the  rec- 
ord that  he  was  one  of  Barry  Goldwater's 
most  ardent  supporters  in  1964  and  was  a 
political  soulmate  of  the  Arizona  Senator 
during  his  service  in   Congress, 

Mr.  Goldwater  crowed  over  the  Derou- 
nian nomination  as  proof  that  "the  main- 
stream of  the  Republican  party  is,  as  it  al- 
ways has  been,  common-sense  conservatism." 
In  the  Midwest.  Republicans  in  Minnesota 
broke  a  long  deadlock  last  week  by  nominat- 
ing Harold  E.  Levander,  a  relatively  unknown 
conservative,  for  Governor.  They  chose  him 
over  former  Gov.  Elmer  L.  Andersen,  who  was 
strongly  criticized  for  having  refused  to  back 
Mr.  Goldwater's  Presidential  nomination  In 
1964. 

THE  REAGAN  TRIUMPH 

In  the  Far  West,  California  Republicans 
supplied  the  most  spectacular  development 
of  the  political  year  by  giving  Ronald  Reagan 
a  smashing  victory  over  the  moderate  George 
Christopher  in  the  gubernatorlaj  primary 
Mr.  Reagan  backed  Mr.  Goldwater  and  gen- 


erally Is  believed  to  be  a  polished-up  and 
toned-down  version  of  the  Arlzonlan. 

Mr.  Derounlan's  nomination  was  the  most 
ironic  of  these,  as  he  somewhat  Inadvertently 
pointed  out  in  a  victory  statement. 

"We  win  dislodge  from  the  seat  he  has  no 
right  to  the  present  do-nothing  incumbent 
in   Washington."  he  proclaimed. 

The  "do  nothing  Incumbent "  is  Represent- 
ative Lester  L,  Wolff,  a  Democrat,  Tlie  rec- 
ord books  disclosed  that  he  defeated  Mr 
Derounian  in  the  1964  election,  a  fact  that 
might  seem  on  its  face  to  give  hmi  some 
right  to  his  seat. 

Mr,  Derounian  apparently  meant  that  in 
a  district  so  solidly  Republican  as  New  'Vork's 
Third,  no  Democrat  could  normally  be 
elected.  And  Mr.  Wolff  undoubtedly  did 
win  1904  because  of  the  huge  vlctor>'  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  winning  over  Mr.  Gold- 
water  the  same  day:  that  landslide  carried 
many  Democrats  into  office  in  Republican 
areas. 

Disregarding  the  inference  that  the  Gold- 
water  candidacy  probably  cost  them  their 
Republican  member  of  Congre.ss  m  1964. 
Third  District  Republicans  rejected  a  more 
moderate  candidate.  William  J.  Casey,  and 
chose  Mr.  Derounian.  the  Goldwater  advo- 
cate, all  over  again. 

Disregarding  the  same  inference.  Repre- 
senuitlve  Gerald  R,  Ford  of  Michigan,  the 
House  Republican  leader,  supported  Mr, 
Derounian  even  in  an  intrapartv  fight.  And 
whether  or  not  the  latter  can  'separate  Mr 
Wolff  "from  the  seat  he  has  no  right  to" 
when  Mr.  Goldwater  will  not  be  on  the  bal- 
lot, the  Third  District  episode  will  scarcely 
help  the  Republican  party  shake  off  its  Gold- 
water  reputation. 

BABCOCK    RACE 

That  reputation  could  also  be  strength- 
ened in  Montana,  where  the  strongly  con- 
servative Republican  Gov,  Tim  M,  Balx-ock 
is  running  for  the  Senate  and  is  given  an 
excellent  chance  of  unseating  the  moderate 
Democrat  Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 

It  could  be  strengthened  In  Wyoming 
where  another  conservative.  Gov,  Cliff  Han- 
sen, is  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Sen- 
ate seat  being  vacated  by  Milward  I,  Simp- 
son. 

The  lingering  Goldwater  cast  of  the  party 
will  not  be  shaken  in  the  South,  either.  Here 
several  conservative  Republicans  will  make 
strong  bids  for  statewide  offices. 

The  con.^ervative  label  could  be  most 
firmly  re-afflxed  to  the  Grand  Old  Party, 
however,  by  Mr.  Reagan,  who  now  Is  favored 
to  defeat  the  incumbent  Democrat,  Edmund 
G,  Brown,  for  the  governorship  of  the  most 
populous  state  in  the  Union. 

Such  a  development  could  arouse  over- 
night all  the  hopes  of  glory  that  millions  of 
coiLservatives  poured  Into  the  Goldwater 
candidacy  In  1964,  At  the  least,  it  wotUd  put 
Mr.  Reagan  In  command  of  the  huge  Cali- 
fornia delegation  to  the  Republican  conven- 
tion in  1968.  and  thus  in  a  pivotal  position  to 
break  any  deadlock  that  might  develop  be- 
tween the  present  front-runners,  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M,  Nixon  and  Gov.  George 
Romney  of  Michigan, 

The  conservatives  have  taken  a  number 
of  lumps  since  1964,  of  course— in  the  New 
York  miiyoralty  race,  for  instance:  in  Wash- 
ington State,  where  the  moderate  Republi- 
can Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans  has  seized  party 
control:  in  Nevada,  where  Lieut.  Gov.  Paul 
Laxalt  overcame  the  challenge  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  to  win  the  Republican  guber- 
natorial notnination:  and  in  Connecticut, 
where  moderates  now  seem  to  be  firmly  hi 
control  of  a  party  that  had  a  vociferous  con- 
servative wing. 

But  these  conservative  setbacks,  taken 
with  recurrent  triumphs  like  Mr.  Derou- 
nlan's, suggest  Oiat  the  Republican  party  all 
across  the  nation  Is  stUl  a  house  divided  and 
cannot  yet  look  forward  to  waging  a  unified 
national  campaign  this  year  or  in  1968. 


The  Right  to  Health 


SPEECH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
York  Stat«  is  currently  afflicted  by  a  con- 
troversy which  should  be  put  to  rest 
forthwith.  The  proposed  medical  assist- 
ance programs  now  awaiting  approval 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  been  the  subject 
for  the  same  grandiose  accusations  of 
"ci-eeping  socialism"  and  "fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility" that  normally  accompany 
any  forward  step  in  social  welfare.  The 
arguments  against  the  program  then  aie 
as  familiar  as  they  are  irrelevant.  And 
while  much  needs  to  be  said  about  New 
York  State's  medical  needs  and  resources, 
the  so-called  title  XIX  controversy  has 
hardly  been  an  exercise  in  creative  pub- 
lic dialog. 

Iiistead.  opponents  of  the  program 
have  raised  pointless  theoretical  argu- 
ments and  misguided  statistical  pro- 
jections. What  really  are  the  facts  In 
this  case? 

Tlie  principal  issue  is  the  right  to 
health  which  an  enlightened  State,  as  af- 
fluent as  ours,  should  be  prepared  to 
guarantee  as  inalienable.  Many  find 
this  proposition  revolutionary,  '^et,  as 
early  as  1929.  New  York  State  instituted 
by  .statute  a  prot-iam  of  tax-paid  medical 
care  for  all  the  indigent.  Opponents  of 
the  new  program  may.  if  they  wish,  seek 
to  resurrect  arguments  which  were  set- 
tled close  to  40  years  ago.  Let  them 
merely  be  aware  that  they  are  in  dialog 
with  ghosts  over  issues  long  resolved. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  medical  costs 
have  been  rising  disproportionately  to 
the  capacities  of  poor  people.  Once 
again,  this  point  has  already  been  set- 
tled. When  the  Congress  passed  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
title  Xrx  w£is  a  response  to  the  increased 
health  needs  of  our  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens. Careful  study  was  made  of  cur- 
rent health  costs.  And  such  study  was 
supplemented  by  research  in  New  York 
State  prior  to  the  preparation  of  its  own 
program. 

It  was  from  such  study  that  projec- 
tions regarding  cost  and  eligibility  were 
reached.  Here,  too,  debate  has  been  off 
the  point.  Hence,  from  responsible  pub- 
lic leaders  have  come  the  fantastic 
claims  that  the  New  York  program  will 
cost  $1  billion  a  year.  This  is  scare  talk  - 
which  contributes  nothing  to  sober  as- 
sessment. It  is  more  motivated  by  basic 
philosophic  objections  than  by  any 
heightened  sense  of  fiscal  responsibililv. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  has  esti- 
mated that  the  1966-67  cost  of  the  new 
program  will  run  somewhere  aromid 
$150  million.  The  New  York  AFU-CIO 
has,  in  fact,  estimated  that  the  State 
share  of  costs  will  be  about  $1  million 
less  than  it  was  in  1965-66. 

What   benefits   can   we   expect    from 
such  new  arrangements?    Again,  the  De- 
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partment  of  Social  Welfare  projects  that 
2  mllUon  people  will  receive  service  in 
1968-67,  at  a  cost  of  $332  million,  com- 
pared with  1.5  million  In  1965-66  at  a 
cost  of  $449  million. 

We  are  talking  now  quite  literally  of 
saving  lives,  of  doing  for  the  people  what 
they  clearly  cannot  do  for  themselves. 
No  society  has  ever  secured  greater  wel- 
fare by  panicked  anxiety  over  what  it 
thought  could  not  be  done.  We  grow,  on 
the  contrary,  by  responding  to  what  must 
be  done.  And  responsible  experts  have 
argued  that  we  simply  must  extend  med- 
ical aid  coverage  to  the  needy  In  New 
York  State.  These  needy,  according  to 
State  ofiQclals,  now  total  about  2.3  million 
more  thsui  the  presently  eligible  5.7  mil- 
lion. All  too  often,  proponents  of  the 
program  have  payed  games  with  statis- 
tics— talking  of  the  ellgibles  as  If  all 
would  need  assistance  In  the  same  year. 

Yet  another  source  of  controversy  has 
been  the  eligibility  standard — presently 
set  as  a  $6,000  annual  Income  for  a  four- 
member  family.  The  present  figure  is 
$5,200.  Yet  last  year.  Independent  of 
projected  title  XIX  aid,  the  State  al- 
ready felt  the  level  had  to  be  raised  by 
$500  to  $5,700.  The  new  figure,  there- 
fore, Is  baaed  on  the  anticipated  new  rev- 
enues from  the  Federal  Government. 
And  It  Is  well  below  the  $6,700  figure  orig- 
inally estimated  as  necessary  by  the 
Democratic  majority  leader  of  the  State 
assembly. 

To  some,  the  figure  of  $6,000  seems  Im- 
possibly high.  But  let  us  remind  our- 
selves of  what  that  figure  really  means — 
in  human  terms. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
defines  the  $6,000  figiire  as  constituting 
a  moderate  income  for  a  family  of  four. 
This  means  a  take -home  pay  of  about 
$107  a  week,  allowing  $1.25  per  person 
for  food.  Out  of  this,  absolutely  noth- 
ing is  set  aside  for  medical  contingency 
needs.  And  we  are  not  talking  about 
sneezes  and  coughs.  We  are  talking 
about  serious  accidents  and  unforeseen 
diseases  which  can  leave  a  person  In  a 
hospital  for  weeks.  And  suddenly  the 
entire  viability  of  a  family  is  threatened 
by  circumstances  altogether  out  of  its 
control. 

I  think  the  question  Is  very  simple. 
Does  New  York  State^  with  Its  wealth 
and  It  wealthy,  want  to  save  lives  with 
resources  available  to  it?  Or  does  It 
wish  to  retreat  In  the  face  of  anachronis- 
tic prejudices  and  statistical  science  fic- 
tion? We  are  quibbling  about  figures 
when  we  should  be  worrying  about 
pe<H>le-  HEW  officials  have  rightly 
argued  that  no  statistical  projections  can 
ccmstltute  guarantees — when  disease  and 
accident  govern  circumstances.  Yet 
enoiigh  responsible  legislators  and  ex- 
perts believe  the  proposed  program  falls 
within  the  State's  capacities — given  title 
XEX  assistance.  Because  we  seem  to 
have  the  resoxirces  and  because  the  na- 
ture and  the  extent  of  the  need  are  so 
compelling,  I  believe  New  York  State  can 
afford  to  be  progressive  and  bold.  It  has 
been  a  long  time,  after  all.  since  New 
Yortc  has  led  this  country  in  social  inno- 
vation. That  the  projected  health  pro- 
gram aiiould  be  far  more  liberal  than 
that  of  any  other  State  should  be  a  sourc« 


of  unaccustomed  pride  rather  than  an 
occasion  for  fanilluu  squeamlshness. 
The  program  Is  soirnd.  It  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  implemented 
viithout  modirica'!-»n. 


Integrity  in  Journalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or    MISSLSall-PI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REi'RESENTATIVE.S 
Thursday.  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  days  of  fierce  competition  among 
.segments  of  the  national  news  mediums, 
all  too  often  jouniah.stic  integrity  is  re- 
placed by  sensatioiial  and  Irresponsible 
reporting.  As  a  result,  the  public  Is 
often  expo.?ed  to  a  distorted  account  of 
events  by  newsmen  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  manufacturing:  a  good  story 
t.han  accurately  describing  what  actual- 
ly transpired.  Fortunately  for  the 
American  public,  tiiere  are  some  great 
metropolilau  newspaix;rs  which  still  ih- 
sist  on  honest  and  factual  reporting. 

The  Commercial  Appeal,  published  at 
Memphis.  Tenn..  has  riijhtfully  eanied  a 
reputation  as  "the  old  reliable"  because 
its  distmguished  and  courageous  editor, 
Frank  R.  Ahlgren.  is  guided  by  thase 
high  ideals  of  journalistic  re.-^ponsibility 
which  dictate  tliat  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise with  absolute  accuracy  in  re- 
porting the  news  events  of  the  day. 

A  highly  cogent  editorial  appearing  in 
the  June  25,  1966.  edition  of  that  news- 
paper describes  with  remarkable  clarity 
and  insight  the  goals  and  tactics  of  a 
group  of  misguided  marchers  who  con- 
verged on  my  State  and  the  resulting 
coverage  by  the  national  media.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Rights  and  Demvnos 

Ss  the  Mississippi  march  nears  Jackson. 
the  demanda  and  actloits  of  the  marchers 
and  their  ;-?ader.s  bcc  .me  Incrcn-smgly  ex.xs- 
perating. 

What  began  as  a  demonstration  that  a 
Negro  should  be  able  to  w.ilk  d->wn  the  road 
in  Mississippi  without  fear  haa  evolved  Into 
a  rumble  In  which  the  marchers  are  seeking 
to  provoke  the  citizens  and  the  authorities 
of  Mississippi  to  the  utmost  Ic  hopes  of 
causing  Incidents  that  will  attract  national 
attention  and  sympathy. 

The  m.archers  have  been  tolerated  by  the 
Mississippi  authorities  even  though  their 
ragtag  columns  along  the  highways  obviously 
create  a  h.Tzard  to  traffic  and  require  the 
presence  of  special  police  patrols  to  insure 
the  safety  of  motorists. 

But  beyond  that,  they  have  been  guilty  of 
a  long  series  of  law  violations  which  also 
have  been  overlooked.  They  have  been  dis- 
turbing the  peace  At  some  of  their  stopw 
along  the  rouie  their  leaders  have  made  in- 
flammattiry  speeches  winch  under  any  other 
circumstances  WDUld  certainly  be  Interpreted 
as  inciting  to  ri  Jt. 

And  now  at  C.^nujn.  MLss..  they  have  been 
guilty  of  trespassing.  They  moved  into  a 
school  yard  and  attempted  to  pitch  tents 
despite  the  fact  that  city  authorities  Had  in- 
formed tliem  they  W'>uid  not  allow  the  school 
grounds  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  aiid 


that  this  WIS  a  policy  of  long  standin:».  not 
Just  a  contrary  position  to  the  nLixcher.";.  but 
that  Uiree  otiier  sites  v^cre  av.ul.kble  k.here 
they  could  camp. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  would  happen 
If  a  group  of  White  Citizens  Council  mem- 
bers from  Mississippi,  perhaps  marching  un- 
der a  Confederate  banner,  should  stomp  lato 
Chicago  tomorrow  and  attempt  to  set  up  a 
camp  on  the  Hyde  Park  Hiph  School  giou.id.s 
on  that  City's  Southside.  Do  the  Mi.'JSissippl 
marchers  think  for  one  moment  that  cnhcr 
the  people  of  the  Hyde  Park  community  or 
the  police  of  Clilcago  would  tolerate  ruch 
a  seizure  of  property? 

Yet.  when  Mississippi  iiuMirirlties  .'•.ciiiKlit 
to  bundle  the  m.ircivers  off  the  Cant.nn 
scho;)l:.-ard.  their  leaders  ."^hout  detiance. 
claim  police  brutality  and  demand — yes.  dc- 
m.T.!id— that  Fcdcrnl  authorities  step  In  to 
"protect"  them. 

Tlie  gall  of  this  element— for  It  repre- 
sents only  a  segment  of  the  Negro  popul.iiion 
and  Is  composed  largely  of  outsiders  who 
have  moved  into  Mississippi  solely  to  foment 
trouble  and  to  agitate  sympathy  so  they  c-in 
rai.-e  more  funds — Is   almost  beyond   belief. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  It  all  in  a  way  Is 
that  the  rest  of  the  nation  seems  to  be 
getting  the  Mississippi  picture  oil  out  of 
focus.  It  Ls  with  considerable  regret  that 
we  must  s..iy  that  coverage  of  the  events  in 
that  state  In  the  last  two  weeks  by  the 
outside  news  media — television  In  particu- 
hJ- — often  has  left  much  to  be  desired. 

While  there  has  been  heai-y  coverage  of 
the  events,  many  of  those  reporting  affairs 
seem  to  t>€  blind  to  som*  of  the  salient  facUs 
or  prejudiced  against  the  State  of  Mississippi 
to  the  point  ot  trying  to  slant  their  reix)rt,-> 
in  favor  of  the  law-breaking  demonstrators. 
TTiat  Is  certainly  the  Impression  their  re- 
ports give  those  who  live  close  to  the  situ  i- 
tion  and  know  the  whole  story  all  too  well. 

The  problems  of  Mississippi  have  been 
many,  but  recent  administrations  have  made 
much  progress  for  which  they  have  received 
scant  If  any  credit  In  the  national  news 
media.  MUsfisaippl  deserves  better  under- 
standing. 


California'i  Good  Samaritan  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   C.AUrORNTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  State  of  California — at  the  urging  of 
its  controller,  Alan  Cranston — enacted 
legislation  permitting  the  State  to  pay 
the  costs  of  damages  or  in,juries  suffered 
by  a  citizen  who  assists  in  the  prevention 
of  a  crime  or  the  capture  of  a  criminal. 

This  statute,  which  was  Introduced  by 
State  Senator  George  Miller,  Jr.,  and 
supported  by  Gov.  Edmmid  G.  Brown,  is 
prophetically  called  the  Good  Samaritan 
law.  It  has  been  aptly  described  by  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  "social  legis- 
lation that  Is  at  once  novel,  progressive, 
and  creative." 

Mr.  Cranston,  who  is  a  most  able  and 
distinguished  public  ser^'ant,  has  written 
an  article  describing  this  historic  pro- 
gram, which  he  Initiated,  and  the  first 
payment  made  under  Its  provisions.  I 
include  tiiis  article,  along  with  several 
editorial  comments,  for  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  and  public  officials  across 
the  country. 
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The  Good  Samaritan  law  is  certainly 
deserving  of  emulation. 

Good  S.^m.^ritan  L.aw 

( By  Alan  Cranston ) 

The    Stivte    Board    of    Control    on    May    3 

registered  an  historic  "first"  when  it  approved 

a  payment  to  a  San  Diego  resident.  Clifford 

G.   Miller   Jr 

The  case  lusclf  \v.i.s  not  particularly  dra- 
matic—in  October.  Miller  fractured  his  right 
hand  when  he  captured  a  prowler  In  the  yard 
of  a  neighbor's  home  and  held  him  for  p<iuce. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  is  modest 

$269. CO  to  pay  for  the  portion  of  his  medical 
bills  not  covered  by  insurance 

But  the  Board  of  Control  action  is  sig- 
nificant in  that  it  is  the  first  claim  approved 
under  California's  new  and  unique  "Good 
.S.Mnaritan  L.tw" 

Tliat  Inw.  the  first  of  its  kind  anywhere  in 
ilic  United  States,  has  received  more  atten- 
tion nationally  than  within  California. 

Time  Magazine  called  it  "a  pioneering 
bill — a  timely  respon,<.e  to  the  growing  big- 
city  fear  of 'getting  involved'  .   .   ." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York 
Times  and  Newsweek  MaKaznic  all  favorably 
noted  California's  "legislative  first." 

And  since  California  adopted  this  new  law 
last  summer,  others  have  followed  our  leader- 
ship. In  December,  Ncv.-  York  City  approved 
a  similar  program.  Other  states."  including 
Now  York  and  Delaware,  have  asked  my 
office  for  additional  information  to  help 
ihem  prepare  "Good  Samaritan"  legislation. 
Senator  Mili.ep.  and  I  proposed  our  bill  as 
a  simple  matter  of  fairness.  Its  purpose  is 
stated  In  the  first  section  of  the  nev.-  law: 

"Direct  action  on  the  part  of  private  citi- 
zens in  preventing  the  commission  of  crimes 
against  the  person  or  property  of  others,  or 
in  apprehending  criminals,  benefits  the  en- 
tire public, 

"In  recognition  of  the  public  purpose 
served,  the  state  may  iiiemnifv  such  citizens 
in  appropriate  cases  for  any  injury  or  dam- 
.igcs  they  may  sustain  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  their  merltoriovis  action." 

Personal  concern  over  reports  of  cases  In 
which  groups  of  people  turned  ilieir  backs 
on  fellow-citizens  being  victimized  by 
criminals  prompted  mc  to  propose  a  Good 
Samaritan  law. 

The  most  famous  case  occurred  ;n  New 
York  City  in  the  summer  of  1964,  when  38 
men  and  women  idly  watched  or  turned  away 
while  a  young  woman,  Citherine  Genovese 
was  stabbed  to  death  in  the  street.  Those 
observers,  who  didn't  even  t>other  to  phone 
the  police,  said  later  that  they  were  "afraid  of 
getting  involved." 

On  the  other  side  was  the  ca^e  of  Chicago 
cab  driver  Lawrence  Boyd.  He  tried  to  stop 
tliree  muggers  from  robbing  two  young  men. 
In  the  proces  of  being  a  good  s.am.Tritan.  he 
was  shot  twice,  or.e  arm  became  paralyzed,  he 
lost  his  Job— and  went  $9,000  into  debt  be- 
cause there  was  no  law  to  atithorize  the  Stale 
to  compensa-e  him  for  the  costs  of  his 
injuries. 

Sadly,  there  have  been  manv.  many  similar 
cases  throughout  the  Nalloii  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Obviously.  tl:e  State  can  not  legisL.te  an 
attitude  of  compassion  into  the  mincis  of  its 
citizens. 

Some  nations  have  tried,  through  tough 
laws  which  .seek  to  punish  the  "bad  Samari- 
tan "  In  the  Soviet  Union.  FYance,  Italy 
and  Germany,  the  law  says  that  a  citizen 
must  help  someone  in  distress;  If  he  does 
not.  he  is  liable  to  fines  or  Imprisonment  or 
Ixjth.  The  Soviet  Union's  law  provides  six 
months  of  Imprisonment  for  the  "bad 
.Samaritan":  German  law  specifies  fines  rang- 
ing up  to  $2,500, 

After  long  reserach,  I  concluded  that  the 
answer  should  be  In  the  middle-ground  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  punishing  the  "bad 
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s.imaritan"     or     of     rewarding     the     'good 
Samaritan," 

California's  Good  Samarit.iin  Law— which, 
I  confirmed  after  a  survey  of  the  Attorneys 
General  of  all  50  States,  is  the  first  of  its 
type  In  the  Nation — was  carefully  \^Titten 
and  Implemented  to  prevent  careless  pay- 
ment of  public  funds. 

Under  the  law  and  the  rules  adopted  later 
by  the  Board  of  Control,  no  gocxl  Samaritan 
claim  can  be  approved  without  tlie  recom- 
mendation of  the  local  law  enforcement 
agency,  the  Attorney  CTPncral's  office  and  the 
Board  of  Control, 

No  one  expects  California's  pioneering 
Good  Siimaritan  Law  to  change  human  na- 
ture. But  I  believe  that  it  is.  at  least,  a  step 
toward  helping  to  create  an  atmosphere  all 
too  often  lacking  in  our  modern  society — an 
attitude  of  concern  and  compassion  forone's 
neighbors  and  fellow  citizens,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  become  involved  in  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  fellow  human  beings. 

There  is  one  additional  element  of  sig- 
nificance I  recognize  in  California's  Good 
Samaritan  law. 

Historian  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr,  com- 
mented recently  that  California  can  and 
should  become  a  leader  In  progressive  legis- 
lation In  tile  Nation  in  the  second  half  of 
this  century,  In  the  same  way  that  New  York 
State  was  a  national  leader  in  the  first  half. 
It  is  evident  to  mc  that  California,  by  scor- 
ing an  historic  "first"  with  the  new"  Good 
S.unaritan  Law.  moved  closer  to  a  national 
identity  of  leadership,  not  Just  in  size  of 
population,  but  in  progressive  and  creative 
social  legislation. 

IFiom  the  San  Francisco  (Calit  )    Clironicle. 

May  5.   ]966| 

Good    S,^•WAR^r,^N    Law    Takes    Hoi.d 

For    the    first    time    since    Its    enactment, 

California's     pioneering     "Gocxl     Samaritan 

Law"  has  come  Into  play,  and  the  State  has 

paid  $269   to  Clifford   G,   Miller    Jr  .   of   San 

Diego  for  medical   expenses   not    cohered   bv 

insurance. 

The  amount  is  not  great  and  the  facts  of 
the  matter  not  especially  dramatic,  but  the 
payment  Is  worth  noting  as  the  product  of 
s.icial  legislation  that  is  at  once  novel,  pro- 
gressive, and  creative  Miller's  medical  bills 
resulted  from  a  fractured  hand  received  when 
he  intercepted  a  prowler  in  a  neighbor's  yard 
and  held  him  for  police  Reimbursement  by 
the  State  is  an  acknowledgement  that  a  pri- 
vate citizen  who  acts  to  prevent  crime  is 
performing  a  public  service  and  should  be 
indemnified  by  the  State  for  damaces  or 
injuries  suffered  thereby. 

The  California  law.  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation,  was  originated  by  State  Controller 
Alan  Cranston,  Introduced  in  the  Legislature 
by  Senator  George  Miller,  Jr  ,  and  signed  by 
the  Governor  last  July,  It  was  inspired  bv 
numerous  reporus  of  crimes  in  which  on- 
lookers declined  to  intercede — the  most  not- 
able being  that  of  Catherine  GeiiOvese  who 
w.is  stabbed  to  death  on  a  New  York  street 
while  38  men  and  women  watched  idly  or 
turned  away  without  so  much  r\R  summon- 
ing police, 

Cranston  concedes  that  his  law  is  not  likely 
to  change  human  nature,  but  believes  it  may 
modify  the  modern,  big-city  aversion  to  "get- 
ting Involved"  and  contribute  toward  a  re- 
vival of  concern  and  willingness  to  act  for 
the  safety  of  others. 


the  "Good  Samaritan  L.iw.  "  which  was  pro- 
posed by  State  Controller  Alan  Cranston  after 
extensive  research  on  ii,s  need  and  practical- 
ity and  which  went  into  effect  la*t  Juiv  on 
approval  of  the  Legislature  wliere  it  w.as  in- 
troduced by  State  Senator  George  Miller,  Jr, 
In  brief,  the  law's  purpose  Is  to  provide 
compensation  to  a  person  Injured  in  the 
course  of  "preventing  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  or  in  apprehending  criminals" 

Tiie  occaslcm  for  commenting  on  thi."  legis- 
lation today  is  the  fact  that  on  May  3  the 
suite  Board  of  Control  approved  the  first 
payment  under  this  highly  beneficial  legis- 
lation. 

Tlie  payment  authorized  was  to  Clifford 
G  Miller,  Jr  .  of  San  Diego.  It  was  for  S269  60 
111  compensation  for  Millers  having  fractured 
his  right  h:ind  when  he  captured  a  prowler 
la.st  October  in  the  yard  of  a  neighbor  and 
lield  him  until  arrival  of  police. 

As  anyone  can  plainly  see.  Miller  acted 
in  the  Interests  of  the  community  in  cap- 
turing the  prowler.  But  if  he  had  acted  thvis 
a  year  before,  all  he  would  have  got  f.or  hi-, 
pains  would  have  been  wliatever  thanks 
migiu  have  been  given  him,  the  privilree  of 
paying  his  doctor's  bill  for  his  Injured  hand, 
and  the  absolute  certainty  of  being  thought 
a  sucker  by  his  neighbors,  even  though  they 
might  not  have  actually  called  liim  th..t 

To  appreciate  why"  thev  wotUd  have 
thouglu  him  a  sucker^  and  would  today 
except  for  this  law— one  has  only  to  consider 
the  case  of  Lawrence  Boyd,  a  Chicago  cab 
driver.  When  Boyd  saw  three  muggers  try- 
in-:  to  rob  two  young  men.  he  attempted  to 
stop  them,  -What  he  got  for  his  pains  was 
two  slugs,  one  of  which  paralyzed  his  arm 
the  less  of  his  Job.  and  the  'obligation  of 
paying  off  $9,000  in  debts  for  medical  bills 
Naturally,  tiiere  was  no  Good  Samaritan  Law 
in  Illinois  at  the  time,  and  hence  the  only 
way  in  which  he  might  have  been  compen"- 
sated  for  his  injuries  was  through  p-i.-^sage 
of  a  special  bill— something  which  state  leg- 
islatures alm.ost  never  do  and  wliich  )ns 
didn't 

The  Ciisc  of  the  cab  driver  and  the  c.  ses 
of  many  other  persons,  including  a  sizeable 
number  in  California,  prompted  Cranston  to 
research  the  possibilities  for  such  a  law 

In  the  course  of  his  research,  he  investi- 
gated the  laws  of  other  nations.  In  RiLssia 
Prance  and  Italy,  he  found  that  while  the 
law  compelled  citizens,  on  pafn  of  fine  or 
imprisonment,  to  aid  another  being  at- 
tacked, there  wa.s  nothing  provided  in  the 
way  of  compensation  for  injuries  sustained 
His  queries  to  the  Attorneys  General  of 
the  50  States,  revealed  that  in"none  of  them 
was  there  any  law  that  made  compensation 
possible  in  such  cases. 

But  since  the  passage  of  his  law  last  sut.- 
mer.  other  states  have  begun  moving  to 
adoption  of  similar  legislaUon.  In  Decem- 
ber. New  York  City  approved  legislation  to 
that  effect  Since  then,  the  state  legisla- 
tures of  both  New  York  and  Delaware  have 
reouc-ted  fnformation  of  Cranston's  office 
for  the  preparation  of  Good  Samaritan  Lavs 
(  f  their   own. 

Since  Cranston  not  only  has  been  doing 
his  job  as  State  Controller  superbly  well  but 
has  also  made  such  a  remarkably  vaiu  .ble 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  he 
should  be  overwhelmingly  returned  to  rffice 
Who  knows  what  other  "benefits  the  people 
mny  get   from   him? 


[From  the  Alameda  (Calif  )  Timcs-£t.;r   Apr 
13.  19661 
Cranston  Law  Copied  by   Other  States 
There's  nothing  new   to   a   non-legislative 
official  of  the  state  urging  the  passage  of  a 
law,  but  when  one  comes  up  with  a  proposal 
for  a  law  of  such  merit  that  It  Is  not  only 
passed  but  resulta  In  similar  legislation  In 
other  states,  that  is  something  else  again. 
An  example  of  this  usual  achievement  is 


[From  theC'incord  i  Calif  i  Tran-script. 

May  6.  19G6| 

Good  Samaritan  Law 

California  hits  paid  $'269  60  to   Cliff.  ;d   G 

Miller,   of   San   Diego,  for   medical   expcmes 

under     the    pioneering     "Good     Samaritan" 

law.     Miller  broke  his  right  hand   wlien    he 

caught  a  prowler  In  a   neighbor's  yard   at.d 

held  him  for  police. 

The  amount  of  money  Is  modest,  but   the 
paymnt  Is  worthy  of  attention  as  the  ;:>r«iuct 
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of  social  legislation  that  is  progressive,  crea- 
tive and  novel. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  State  Controller  Alan 
Cranston  and  State  Senator  George  Miller 
of  Martinez  calls  for  reimbursement  of  pri- 
vate citizens  who  act  to  prevent  crime. 

Cranston  and  Miller  think  the  bill  Ls  » 
matter  of  -faimees.  and  we  agree.  There  was 
a  tragic  case  In  Dllnois.  where  a  cab  driver 
tried  to  stop  three  thugs  from,  rolling  two 
young  men  and  was  shot  twice,  paralyzing 
his  arm.  He  lost  his  Job  and  went  $9  000 
Into  debt,  because  there  was  no  law  under 
which  the  state  could   compensate   him 

"No  one  expects  California's  pioneering 
Good  Samaritan  law  to  change  human  na- 
ture." Cranston  says.  "But  I  believe  that 
It  Is  a  step  toward  helping  to  create  an 
atmosphere  all  too  often  lacking  In  our 
compassion  for  one's  neighbors  and  fellow 
citizens,  and  the  willingness  to  become  in- 
volved In  the  safety  and  welfare  of  fellow 
hiunan  beings." 

And  a  poet  said  much  the  same  thing. 
many  years  ago:  . 

"No  man  is  an  island  ..."  I 

[Prom    the    Sunnyvale    (Calif  t     Staad.o-d- 

Reglster  Leader,  May  6,  1966) 

Cahtornia  Takxs  Lead  in  Urgino  Comp.\s- 

sioN  roB  Neichbob's  Plight 

A  San  Diego  man  this  week  became  tbe 
flnrt  Oallfomian  to  collect  payment  uiider 
provisions  at  the  new  "Good  Samaritan"  law. 
He  was  paid  $3€0.6O  by  the  State  Bo;vd  of 
Control  for  Injuries — a  broken  hand — suf- 
fered when  he  captured  a  prowler  in  the  yard 
of  a  neighbor's  home. 

California  Ls  the  first  state  to  ndopt  such  a 
law  to  encourage  residents  in  this  aim.  in  the 
words  of  the  first  section  of  the  new  Liw: 

"Direct  action  on  the  part  of  private  citi- 
zens In  preventing  the  commission  of  crimes 
against  the  person  or  property  of  others,  or 
la  apprehending  criminals,  benefits  the  en- 
tire public. 

"In  recognition  of  the  public  pur[x>se 
served,  the  state  may  Indemnify  such  citi- 
zens In  appropriate  cases  for  any  Injury  or 
damages  they  may  sustain  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  their  meritorious  action." 

California's  unique  law  was  adopted  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  such  occurrences  as  the 
tragic  death  of  a  young  New  York  City 
woman  In  1964  who  was  stabbed  In  the  street 
despite  a  number  of  persons  who  heard  her 
screams  in  the  night,  but  who  took  no  action 
because  they  were  "afraid  at  getting  in- 
volved." 

There  have  been  many  similar  cases  all 
over  the  nation  including  California.      , 

While  the  state  cannot  legislate  a  f-wling 
of  coimpaselon  nor  change  human  nature,  the 
new  law  Is  a  step  toward  enoouraglng  a*n  at- 
otoepbere  too  often  lacking  In  modem  so- 
ciety—an attitude  of  concern  and  oompas- 
slon  for  ocM's  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens. 
and  a  wUUngnesa  to  become  Involved  In  the 
•afety  and  welfare  of  fellow  human  beings. 

Loa  Altoa  Hills  resident  Alan  Cranston. 
State  Controller,  and  State  Sen.  George  Mil- 
ler ft.  were  reeix>nslble  for  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  last  year. 

It  Is  a  needed  legislative  first  adopted  by 
the  first  state  In  the  nation. 


Aftennath  of  the  Mississippi  March 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OP   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30. 196€ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Mr.  Speaker,  widely 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed 


by  observers  both  on  th.e  national  level 
and  in  my  State  concerning  Uie  motiva- 
tion of  a  srou,)  of  mL=;giildcd  marchers 
who  de.scendcd  on  Missisirip^)!  several 
weeks  ago.  Even  the  would-be  leaders 
of  the  so-called  Mi.xsis.'^ippi  march  were 
unab'.e  to  reach  v  con.sensus  on  why  their 
journey  was  beiiig  conducted. 

Tlie  real  reason  behind  th.e  sen.sele.'^s 
trek  Ls  revealed  by  a  national  direct-mail 
campai:..;n  laur.ched  this  week  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  appealin,:;  for  fiir.d.-; 
on  the  ba.sis  of  tlie  Mu.sissippt  march  for 
his  Southern  Christian  Leadcrslup  Coi^- 
ference.  It  now  bt^omes  crystal  clear  to 
even  the  mast  naive  that  the  marcii  was 
notliing  more  than  a  fund-raisint;  sim- 
mick  to  enable  King  to  continue  to  live 
in  luxurious  fasliion. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  letter  that  Kin,? 
is  now  mailing  aci'oss  the  country  that 
the  niarch  was  promoted  as  a  desperate 
attempt  to  creaie  .support  for  the  lagglns: 
e.c:n!itar:an  cp.mpaign.  In  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  portray  Mi.ssL-isippi  as  a  bar- 
baric St.ate,  Kills  merely  acknowledged 
tiiat  he  i.s  fast  becoming  the  head  witch 
doctor  peddling  hate  in  return  for  pen- 
nies from  the  ix)or. 

The  continual  feuding  among  civil 
rights  activists,  allegedly  over  the  goals 
and  tactics  of  the  march,  was  not  in  fact 
based  on  ideological  differences.  It  is 
evident  that  the  bitter  factional  dispute 
has  been  motivated  by  the  lust  for  the 
financial  coiUnbutions  of  misguided 
sympathizers.  Now  that  the  march  is 
over,  with  disappointment  among  the 
leaders  that  tiiey  could  provoke  Mi.s.sis- 
sippian.s  into  violence,  we  see  the  familiar 
squabble  over  dividing  up  the  money  pie. 

King  IS  doing  a  tremendous  disservice 
to  his  own  race.  Instead  of  marching 
them  on  the  dusty  highways  to  further 
his  o\vi\  selfish  Interests,  he  should  be 
teaching  Industry,  self-reliance,  self- 
discipline  and  virtue.  Ail  of  the  people 
of  Mississippi,  and  especially  Gov.  Paul 
B.  Johnson,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  Intelligent  handling  of  a  difficult 
and  unfortunate  condition  thrust  upon 
them. 


National  Oceanography  Association 


EXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
''Thursday.  June  16.  1066 

Mr  HANN.\.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  group  of 
the  top  people  in  oceano;;raphy  met  In 
Washington  la^t  Sunday  to  organize  the 
National  Oceanoirraphy  Association. 

Many  distineui.shed  representatives  of 
major  companies,  scientists,  and  edu- 
cators will  comprise  the  first  board  of 
directors  of  the  a.s.sociation  and  I  am 
pleased  to  ll.st  their  names  here,  below: 

Bo\RD   or   DmiXT'ias   or   thw   ."Vmion.m. 

OcB.\NOCR.\PfCY    .A-S.SOCIAnO.S 

Vir.cent  R.  Bailey.  Vice  Pre.sidcnt  &  Gen- 
eral Manager.  Perry  Subni:\rine  Builders,  Inc.. 
West  Palm  Bench.  Florida 

Max  Banzhaf.  Staff  Vice  President.  Ann- 
strong  Cork  Compiiny,  Inc.,  lAncaater, 
Penn.=  v'.v.uii.i. 


Eh".  Tlion-uis  D  Barrow.  Director.  Humbla 
on  &  Refining  Company,  Houston.  Tex;vs. 

Dr.  Wilimm  T.  Burk.e.  Cuue«e  uf  La*.  Olu  i 
State  University.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman,  Director,  Dlvi.^'on  of 
Resources,  Van  Camp  .Sea  Food  Company. 
S.\n  Diego.  CaJifornia. 

John  H.  Clot\vorii-,y.  Vice  Prc.'^idcrit,  We.st- 
Inghouse  Dcfcn.se  &  Space  Center.  Genci-.U 
Manaser.  Underseas  Division.  Westinglioust^ 
iilectnc  Corporation.  Baltimore.  Marylajid. 

Walter  Cronklte,  News  Edi'or,  Columbia 
Broacica.siing  System,  New  York,  New  Yorl^. 

Kenneth  H.  Drummond.  Wa.'ihington  Rep- 
re.sent.ative,  Texas  Instriimeiits,  Inc.,  Dallas, 

H...rnu,n  L.  Elder.  Vice  Prp.sidciit.  Wilson  E, 
Hamilton  <S.-  Associates.  Inc..  Wa.=;hin!?ton.  D  C. 
J  W.  Guilfoyle.  Group  Vice  President,  De- 
fense and  Space  Division.  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegrapii  Company,  New  Yurk,  New 
York. 

Theodore  W.  Nelson.  Senior  Vice  Presiden.t. 
Exploration  and  Production.  Mobil  Oil  Com- 
pany. New  York,  New  York. 

Dr.  WUUam  A  Nlerenberg.  Director.  .Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanc>grai>hy.  La  Jolli,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Gordon  Pehrson,  Executive  Vice  President. 
International  Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corp , 
Skokie,  Illinois. 

Dr.  David  S.  Potter,  Head,  Sea  Operations 
Department,  General  Motors  Defense  Labo- 
ratories,  Santa  Barbara.  California. 

Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  U.S.N.  (Re- 
tired I ,  Former  Chairman  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Wa.shington.  DC. 

J.  Louis  PwCynolds.  Clialrman  of  the  Board, 
Reynolds  International,  Inc  ,  Richmond. 
Virginia. 

Dr.  Milner  B.  Schaefer.  Director.  Institute 
of  Marine  Resources.  University  of  California, 
La  JoUa.  California. 

Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus.  Dean.  Institute  of 
Technology.  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis. Minnesota. 

Richard  C.  Vetter.  Vice  President.  Marine 
Technology   Society.    Washington,    DC. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  tlie 
subject  of  oceanography  and  have  six)n- 
sored  legislation  in  this  connection.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  explora- 
tion in  this  field  are  many  and  far- 
reaching.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
world  food  supply  problem  could  almo.-^t 
be  completely  alleviated  by  the  food  ex- 
tracted from  the  sea  and  the  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry  and  biology  of  the 
sea  has  a  bright  promise.  Indeed. 

The  formation  of  the  National  Ocean- 
ogi-aphy  Association  Is  a  big  step  forward 
In  the  fiirtherance  of  oceanography  re- 
search and  development  and  I  heartily 
commend  the  gentlemen  above-men- 
tioned for  their  foresight. 


Congressman  Curtis  Analyzes  the 
Steel  Import  Problem 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JFH.SFT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau,  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  steel  imports  into  the  United 
States  and  their  eflfect  on  our  balance-of- 
payment-s  position,  and  their  meaning  for 
GATT  trade  negotiations  now  being 
carried  on  In  Geneva  are  problems  which 
receive  less  than  their  share  of  attention 
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by  the  Congress.  It  Is  fortunate,  there- 
fore, that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Congressman  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  time 
and  exi^ertise  in  this  area. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  American  Metal 
Market,  Congressman  Cttrtis.  upon  his 
return  from  Geneva  where  he  is  an  offi- 
cial delegate  to  the  GATT  negotiations, 
discussed  the  problems  of  steel  imports. 
With  the  steel  industry  playing  such  a 
large  role  in  our  economic  position,  I 
believe  that  our  colleague's  cogent  and  to 
the  point  remarks  deserve  as  wide  an 
audience  as  possible.  At  this  point,  then. 
I  would  like  to  include  the  article  from 
the  edition  of  American  Metal  Market 
of  June  2,  1966,  covering  the  interview 
with  Congressman  Curtis  as  well  as  an 
editorial  from  the  publication  touching 
upon  the  same  subject. 
The  articles  follow : 
[From  the  American  Metal  Market.  June  2 

19S6I 
Report    by   GATT    Delegate:    Cup.tis   Urges 
Tarut    Commission    To    Probe    Flood    of 
Steel  Imports 

iBy  Freeman  Bishop  i 
Washington. — A  high-ranking  member  of 
both  the  House  Ways  &  Means  and  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committees  has  urged  an  Investiga- 
tion of  rising  steel  Imports  by  the  Tariflf 
Commission. 

Tliis  appeal  Is  cont.ained  In  a  report  re- 
lca.sed  by  Rep.  Tom  Curtis  (R-Mo.)  who  has 
recently  returned  from  Geneva  where  he 
served  as  an  ofBcial  delegate  to  the  GATT 
negotiations. 

Rep.  Curtis'  bid  differs  from  legislation 
si)on.sord  by  Sen  Vance  H.artke  (D.-Ind). 
which  calls  for  a  Commerce  Dpartment  study. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  with  Sen. 
Hartke  serving  as  chairman,  will  open  hear- 
ings this  morning  Into  the  proposed  steel 
Import  study. 

willincne.ss 
Mr.  CuRTih,  review  of  recent  GATT  negotia- 
tions Indicated  there  Is  more  willingness  to 
meet  with  mutual  reciprocity  than  In  the 
last  few  years  when  the  negotiations  have 
been  stalled 

In  his  summary  of  the  United  States'  high 
balance  of  st-cel  Imports  against  decreasing 
steel  export.s.  Rep  Curtis  said  the  Tariff 
Commission  could  act  under  authority  It 
already  hold.s 

"We  must  determine."  he  continued 
"whether  steel  Imports  are  entering  the 
United  States  In  greater  quantity  because  of 
unfair  foreign  practices  (dumping  of  sur- 
plus production  at  unfair  prices)  and  wheth- 
er In  fact  there  is  a  serious  Impairment  of 
U.S.  competitive  ability  In  st«el." 

Steel  sector  talks  were  held  early  in  May 
nt  Geneva.  Taking  part  were  the  U.S.,  the 
U.K..  Japan.  Sweden.  Austria  and  the  six 
European  Economic  Community  nations  who 
were  repre.^^ented  by  delegates  from  both  the 
European  Conl  and  Steel  Communitv  (ECSC) 
and  the  European  Economic  Communitv 
(EEC  I. 

FOUR  DELEGATES 

Since  the  Benelux  members— Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  Luxembourg  -have  a  com- 
mon tariff,  in  effect  only  four  delegates  spoke 
for  the  European  steel  producers.  ECSC  has 
Jurisdiction  over  unmanufactured  products, 
tlie  bulk  of  the  trade  among  these  nations, 
and  EEC  has  Jurisdiction  over  mostly  man- 
unfactured  products.  Tliese  two  negotiated 
as  a  team. 

EEC  ECSC  wanted  to  establish  a  common 
external  tariff,  setting  uniform  rates  for  each 
steel  product  among  themselves,  but  setting 
a  different  rate  for  U.S.  and  third  nation 
products.    The  U.S.  remains  adamant  in  this 
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area  of  negotiation.  Mr.  Cunxis  told  Metal 
Market. 

He  explained  the  bargaining  this  way: 

"The  BCSC/EEC  strat^'gy  has  been  to 
choose  as  the  base  from  which  to  bargain 
an  average  level  of  tariff  rates  of  about  14 
percent,  and  to  offer  a  cut  in  this  average 
rate,  which  would  at  best  be  about  seven 
percent.  The  14-percent  average  rate  chos?n 
by  ECSC  EEC  was  legally  In  effect  in  Janu- 
ary 1964  but  its  actual  effective  avera'ie 
rate  was  about  seven  percent. 
"rate  hike 

"In  February  1964.  however,  the  EEC  uni- 
laterally and  'temporarily'  Incre.'ised  the  ef- 
fective rate  from  seven  percent  to  nine  per- 
cent, where  it  remains. 

'The  U.S.  and  others  insist  on  the  Janu.try 
1964  actual  rate  of  seven  percent  as  the 
proper  average  rate  from  which  to  cut,  be- 
cause the  trade  negotiations  were  well  under 
way  by  January  1964.  Other  sector  partners 
take  the  same  position. 

"The  EEC  Is  therefore  offering  at  best  a 
questionable  concession.  In  effect  a  cut  from 
a  14  percent  average  level  of  rates.  This 
concession,  if  held  to,  can  yield  little  trade 
benefit  to  the  U.S.  because  it  would  cut  the 
present  effective  nine  percent  ECSC  EEC 
average  rate  to  at  best  seven  percent,  the 
previously  existing  rate.  The  U.S.  has  re- 
jected this  reasoning,  as  have  the  other 
negotiating  countries.  We  have  accordingly 
treated  ECSC"  EEC'S  'offers'  as  part  of  the 
EEC'S  exceptions  list." 

different   method 

Another  factor  that  must  be  considered 
In  negotiations  for  more  equitable  tariifs 
on  Ktecl  products  Is  the  different  U.S.  and 
EEC  ECSC  ctistoms  valuation  methods. 

Mr.  Curtis  outlined   these  differences : 

"Tlie  U.S.  uses  as  the  base  on  which  to  a-s- 
.sess  duties  on  most  Imports  the  price  In  the 
country  of  manufacture  for  which  a  product 
Is  freely  offered  for  .sale  as  an  export  to  the 
U.S. 

"Technically,  this  valuation  method  Is 
called  'export  value,'  and  Is  provided  for  in 
Sect.  402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Popu- 
larly, however.  It  is  considered  that  the  U.S. 
uses  the  f.o  b.  (free  on  board)  valuation 
method,  and  thus  the  U.S.  Customs  valua- 
tion system  Is  usually  referred  to  as  an 
fob.  system. 

"The  EEC.  and  most  other  countries,  use 
the  basis  of  customs  valuation  the  price  of 
an  Import  plus  the  cost  of  Insurance  and 
freight  (the  c.l.f.  method) .  The  c.l.f.  method 
Is  analogous  to  the  so-called  'Brussels  defini- 
tion' of  value  for  customs  purposes  which 
was  formulated  In  1950  and  has  become  a 
general  standard  for  most  nations,  even 
though  as  formulated  it  has  certain  defi- 
ciencies. 

"The  result  Is  that  an  EEC  rate  of  duty  of 
20  percent  yields  a  higher  amount  of  duty 
than  a  U.S.  rate  of  duty  of  20  percent  on  a 
product  of  the  same  price.  The  differential 
between  the  two  customs  valuation  svstems 
is  commonly  estimated  at  10  percent,  the 
percentage  used  by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  In  its  statistical  reports  even 
though  its  accuracy  is  often  contested" 

STUDYING 

The  Tariff  Commission  presently  is  study- 
ing these  U.S.  and  foreign  valuation  svstems 
to  clarify  terms  so  that  more  equitable  agree- 
ments may  be  reached  by  nations  using  dif- 
ferent systems. 

For  most  steel  products,  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance and  freight  in  ocean  shipping  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  for  other  products— 
possibly  25  percent  above  the  f.o.b.  price  of 
the  product. 

As  a  result,  the  ECSC  "11X3  rates  of  duty 
likely  have  a  much  greater  trade  effect  than 
normal  because  they  are  assessed  on  a  higher 
base. 

This  added  Impact  of  the  C.I.P.  valuation 


method  on  steel  products  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  steel  import  negotiations. 

U.S.  export-Import  daui  clearly  indicates 
the  U.S.  negotiators  on  steel  products  ha\e 
bent  over  backwards  to  reach  imderstandlnp 

■nie  White  House  appears  at  times  to  ha\e 
fostered  steel  Imports  as  a  means  of  dampen- 
ing down  Inflation  by  satisfying  derrwnd. 

rtTEL  TO  fire 

But  the  effect  of  this  cncouragemrnt  has 
added  fuel  to  the  nation's  ffrowlng  imbalance 
of  payments.  Mr.  Curtis  .said. 

Background  of  this  shifting  of  export- 
import  balance  tor  US.  steel  produclis  indi- 
cates the  switch  started  in  1959.  rear  of  the 
prolonged  steel  strike  that  was  onlv  settled 
under  threats  of  a  congrcssionnl  settlement 
The  balance  of  imports  to  exixtrts  has  been 
growing  steadily  since  that  year. 

In  1958.  for  insuince.  U.S.  steel  exports 
totalled  $564  million  against  $192  million  in 
lmi>orts.  In  1966.  U.S.  exports  toUiled  $5U8 
million  against  Imports  of  $1.1  billion.  10  3 
percent  of  estimated  U.S.  consumption  Mr. 
CuR'ns  said. 

U.8.  producers  argue  that  Imports  are  con- 
tinuing to  take  a  bigger  slice  of  domestic 
business,  partly  as  a  result  of  over-capacity 
abro.ad  and  cut-rate  pricing  and  partly  be- 
cause of  Increased  U.S.  costs. 

In  rolling  back  U.S.  steel  price  incre-ases 
the  President  on  tliree  occasions  has  dwelt  at 
length  on  encouragement  of  more  imi)orts  to 
drive  down  U.S.  steel  prices. 

I  From  American  Metal  Market.  June  2,  1966] 
Its  a  Puzzlement 

One  of  the  leading  Japanese  repre.senta- 
tives  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  was  puzzled. 

"All  the  steel  industries  are  losing  money— 
Jap:.n.  Belgium.  Prance.  England— all  except 
the  United  States.  Yet  It  Is  the  US  steel 
industry  that  complains  most  bitterlv  about 
Imports  and  dumping.    Why?  ' 

Not  a  bad  question,  eh'  This  w.-.s  our 
answer: 

Isn't  it  possible  that  United  S!:.tcs  pro- 
ducers of  steel,  efficient  as  any  In  the  world, 
have  learned  that  you  cannot  sell  products 
below  cost  and  make  a  profit?  Volume  will 
not  compensate  for  inadequate  pricing.  We 
urge  all  foreign  steel  makers  to  study  not 
Just  the  US,  market  but  also  our  Industrial 
marketing  practices  and  our  phlloosphy  that 
reasonable  profits  are  the  special  ingredient 
of  our  Free  Enterprise  system.  They  will 
even  find  that  our  Industries  welcome' com- 
petition on  equal  terms. 


The    Remarkable    Achievements    of    the 
DAV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HCU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  due  to  lUne.ss  I  was 
unable  to  join  others  in  Congress  in  pav- 
ing tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  the  organization's  34lh  an- 
niversarv-  earlier  this  month. 

As  a  member  of  this  proud  patriotic 
organization,  I  am  especially  familiar 
with  both  the  sigriificant  accomplish- 
ments and  sound  contributions  of  the 
DA'V  since  its  Inception  34  years  ago. 
Its  leaders,  on  both  the  National  and 
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state  level,  have  exhibited  a  rare  dedica- 
tion to  duty  In  providing  service  and  as- 
sistance to  wartime  disabled,  his  widow, 
orphans,  and  dependents. 
'  The  tangible  achievements  of  the  DAV 
are  reflected  In  the  ambitious  legislative 
program  it  has  promoted  and  supported 
over  the  years.  Likewise,  the  organiza- 
tion has  made  a  vital  contribution 
through  its  national  service  program 
which  assists  the  veteran  in  solving 
problems  ranging  from  medical  care  to 
rehabilitation,  compensation,  job  train- 
ing, employment,  and  insurance. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  active  role  the 
DAV  has  played  In  "getting  things  done" 
for  the  veteran  is  overshadowed,  per- 
haps, by  the  intangible  contributions  it 
has  made  not  only  to  the  veteran,  but  to 
all  Americans. 

It  has  served  as  a  real  source  of  in- 
spiration to  those  who  suffered  physical 
impairment  In  the  course  of  defending 
the  freedom  of  their  country.  The  DAV 
^haa  served  as  a  symbol  of  hope  to  those 
"bearing  the  scars  of  war.  These  vet- 
erans, who  have>*erved  courageously  In 
the  far  comers  of  the  earth,  have  been 
reassured  through  the  efforts  of  the  DAV 
that  they  are  not  the  forgotten  sol- 
diers— that  their  sacrifices  are  not  for- 
gotten sacrifices. 

Above  all,  the  DAV  has  constantly  and 
conscientiously  worked  on  behalf  of 
programs  to  make  our  Nation  a  strong 
one.  It  sponsors  scholarships  and  civic 
improvement  programs  and  stresses 
basic" Americanism  in  programs  designed 
for  s^outh  and  school  groups.  Indeed, 
the  organization  fulfills  its  pledge  as 
stated  in  the  preable  of  the  DVA  consti- 
tution "to  aid  in  maintaining  the  honor, 
Integrity  and  supremacy  of  our  country." 

In  terms  of  concrete  accomplishment 
and  devotion  to  high  principles,  the  DAV 
is  imique  among  organizations.  This 
success  has  resiilted  from  the  untiring 
efforts  of  leaders  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  for  the  imselfish  service  they 
have  performed  through  the  years.  The 
organization  has  earned  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  the  American  people.  It  Is 
especially  pleasing  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  DAV  for  a  Job  well 
done,  and  my  sincere  best  wishes  in  their 
continuing  efforts. 


History  of  Boyertown — Part  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PENNSTLVAIflA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  28. 1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  Boyertown's  centennial 
celebration  last  week,  the  Boyertown 
Times  published  a  special  centennial 
issue. 

The  Boyertown  Times  Is  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  Berka  County  and  was 
once  owned  by  the  forebears  of  Oen.  Carl 
A.  Spaatz. 

One  of  the  special  articles  In  the  cen- 
tennial Issue  was  the  story  of  Boyertown 


history  which  I  wUh  to  include  with  my 
remarks; 

History  or  Boyf.p.toan  Dates  Back  to  1718 
(By  WUllam  H.  Reifsnydar,  Jr  ) 

Prior  to  the  13th  century.  It  Is  doubtful  If 
white  man  h,id  ever  lived  In  the  ;irea  of  what 
la  now  Boyertown.  .Mt  hough  there  Ls  no 
record  available.  It  is  supp-jsed  lh:tt  vanoos 
Indian  tribes  occupied  this  !irf>a. 

With  the  gr.intmg  to  \V:lIi.ini  Potm  by  the 
King  or  England  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
which  became  known  as  Pennsylvania 
(Penns  Woodi.  i.Timigrants  from  v.arlou.s 
European  countries  landed  in  the  new  world. 
most  of  whom,  at  first,  were  from  Ensrland. 

In  1718.  one  David  Powell  secured  200 
acres  of  land  by  patent  from  either  WUlKim 
Penn  or  one  of  his  .sons,  and  was  possibly 
the  ars:  white  man  to  reside  in  this  area. 
Several  years  later.  In  1720,  Iron  o.-e  w.^ 
discovered  in  land  which  Is  now  within  the 
borou?!»  limits,  and  a  furnace  was  ere':ted, 
the  location  of  which  Is  at  this  time  un- 
known. 

About  the  same  time.  Thomas  Rutter  built 
the  Coiebrookdale  Iron  Furnace,  which  later 
became  the  Coiebrookdale  Iron  Company, 
along  the  Boycrtown-Pottsto-wn  road,  one 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  Boyertown.  Old 
historias  report  than  an  Indian  uprising  oc- 
curred in  1728  with  the  tnhabit,ints  petition- 
ing the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  provide 
relief,  with  the  result  that  th;  governor 
personally  visited   the  area. 

Aniont;  the  early  settlers  was  Henry  Boyer, 
who  In  1769  pu.-- chased  a  large  farm  and 
established  a  general  s'ore  and  tavern  at  the 
towns  crossroaxls,  one  of  which  waa  the 
Philadelphia  to  Kutztown  Highway  (which 
we  know  now  as  Philadelphia  avenue)  and 
the  other  the  .\Uen-town-Readlng  road,  now 
Beading  aventie 

In  the  early  1800's.  a  stone  building  was 
erected  at  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
crossroads,  which  building  still  stands,  and 
Is  known  as  Buyer  Towne  Inn.  A  large  scale 
renovation  program  in  1927  modernized  the 
property,  which  !>cfore  had  l>een  known  as 
'The  Union  House".  The  town  was  originally 
known  as  Boyer's.  from  the  n.ime  of  the  store 
owner.  Postal  service  was  hrst  established 
In  1828.  with  the  naming  of  I>aniel  Boyer  as 
postmaster,  and  the  town  name  offlcially 
became  Boyertown. 

Although  the  e«j!y  spttlers  were  undoubt- 
edly English,  not  many  yea.'s  p.issed  befors 
Germans  began  coming  into  the  area.  Fol- 
lowing the  30-Year  s-War  In  Western  Europe, 
many  fled  from  that  country,  and  WiUiajn 
Penn  offered  them  a  haven  In  his  New  World 
colony.  Many  of  the  German  InunigrantB 
were  from  the  Palatinate  section  of  that  na- 
tion and  came  here  by  the  thou5SRd«  In  the 
early  de^'ades  of  the  18th  century. 

By  the  revolution.  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  were  lOO.OOO  German  Immigrants  In 
Pennsylvania,  out  of  a  tof^l  population  of 
300,000.  Besides,  the  Germans  and  English, 
there  were  Scotch-Irish.  Welsh,  Swiss  and 
French  Huguenots.  Although  m.any  of  the 
German  immigrants  settled  In  Northern  Phil- 
adelphia, In  the  section  now  known  as  Ger- 
mantown,  many  of  them  m.^dQ,  their  way 
northwest  into  the  Schuylkill  and  Oley 
Valleys. 

Although  many  of  them  were  farmers, 
there  were  also  arti.sans  among  tiiem.  black- 
smiths, carpenters  and  cnblnetmakors,  and 
workers  of  other  classes.  Moravians,  ad- 
herents of  John  Huss,  also  settled  In  the 
area,  chiefly  In  the  Oley  section,  the  main 
Moravian  settlements  being  in  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth. 

Lots  were  first  laid  out  In  what  Is  now 
Boyertown  about  1835  and  several  streeta 
were  named,  but  the  names  of  the  streets, 
with  one  exception  are  different  from  those 
which  we  know  today.  West  Philadelphia 
avenue  was  named  Mechanic  street,  and  the 
first     square     above     Walnut     Street     was 


widened  and  named  Rittenhou.se  Square,  In 
the  hope  that  a  market  could  be  erected  in 
the  center  fashioned  after  the  market  which 
stood  In  the  center  of  Market  Street  (then 
High   Street)    in  Philadelphia  In  the   1700's. 

East  Philadelphia  avenue  was  known  as 
"Swamp  road"  and  was  later  a  part  of  the 
Limerick  and  Coiebrookdale  Turnpike,  which 
extended  from  Limerick  through  Boycrt~wn 
to  Mory.sville.  South  Walnut  Street  (the 
only  portion  of  that  street  tlien  open,  wa.s 
called  Ore  street  from  the  mines  located  on 
that  street,  and  Re.tding  aventie  (north  & 
south)  w;i£  known  as  Main  street. 

The  only  other  street  then  laid  out  w.is 
Chestnut  street,  wliich  e.ttended  from  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  Swamp  road  to  a  short 
distance  beyond  Third   (then  Front  street). 

In  1860.  some  of  the  land  owners  of  prop- 
erties on  these  street.s  were  the.'ie:  Mechanic 
street  (now  West  Philadelphia  avenue) 
William  K.  Stauffer.  grandfather  of  William 
E.  Stauffer.  owned  much  of  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  newly  opened  Fairview  Cemetery, 
his  farm  extending  South  to  Reading  ave- 
nue. In  the  vicinity  of  what  Is  now  College 
and  West  Second  streets.  Jacob  K.  Stauffer 
owned  land  at  the  far  southwestern  end  of 
the  road,  the  area  now  known  as  Orchard 
lane  and  West  Second  street,  no  doubt  re- 
siding in  the  house  at  333  West  Philadelphia 
avenue. 

Frederick  H.  Stauffer  resided  at  208  Wor^t 
Philadelphia  avenue  (where  the  late  Leon  E. 
Mayer  resided  until  his  recent  death).  Mr 
Stauffer  was  aiso  the  owner  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
Seminary  which  stood  on  groviud  now  occu- 
pied by  the  homes  of  Dr.  Willard  Y.  Grubb 
and  Daniel  B.  Boyer.  Prof.  L.  M.  Koons  w;ts 
principal  of  the  Seminary. 

WTiat  Is  now  College  street  was  opened  for 
a  short  distance  to  the  alley  at  rear  of  West 
Philadelphia  aventie  and  was  known  as  M' 
Pleasant  street.  A.  K.  Stauffer  owned  prop- 
erty at  the  southwest  comer  of  West  Phila- 
delphia avenue  and  College  street,  the  re- 
cent home  of  Attorney  H.  Leon  Breidenbach 
Jeremiah  Schweinhart  owner  of  property  at 
140  West  Philadelphia  avenue,  while  acro.ss 
the  street.  Esther  Ritter  owned  a  house  at 
133  West  Philadelphia  avenue,  William  Bin- 
der at  127  West  Philadelphia  avenue  and  a 
Dr.  Charles  Keely.  the  property  where  the 
late  Walter  S,  Funk  had  resided,  which  was 
recently  demolished  and  la  now  a  parking 
lot  for  employees  of  Boyertown   Casket  Co 

North  Walnut  street  was  not  opened,  and 
property  owners  at  that  location  were  John 
Poegley  and  P.  Schwlnchart,  Boyertown'.s 
first  school  house  stood  about  where  North 
Walnut  street  now  Intersects  West  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  Brick  Union  (Lutheran  and 
Reformed)  Church  at  site  of  present  Good 
Shepherd  Church.  On  North  Reading  Ave- 
nue, on  Main  street,  as  It  waa  then  tailed, 
the  farm  of  John  Shcafler  e.xtended  from  tlie 
Northern  cemetery  line  of  the  two  cemeteries 
as  far  north  as  present  Spring  street,  along 
the  western  side  of  North  Reading  aveinie. 
with  the  farm  house  at  approximate  location 
of  present  Intersection  of  Sixth  and  Walnut 
streets.  On  the  eastern  side  of  North  Read- 
ing avenue,  there  were  buildings  fur  only  one 
block,  north  to  Fifth  street. 

Property  owners  were  Samuel  Schaner, 
(whose  farm  extended  to  below  present 
Washington  street);  H.  Engle.  George  Muth 
and  David  Fox.  On  South  Reading  avenue, 
(then  Main  street),  the  southwest  corner, 
now  the  loc^atian  of  Boyer  Towne  Inn,  wa.s 
owned  by  William  Binder,  who  at  that  time 
operated  the  Union  House  aa  It  was  then 
known,  with  D.  S.  Daub,  P.  Gabel,  Henry 
Borneman.  Abram  Bomeman  and  J.  Rhoads 
at  the  northwest  comer  of  Third  (then 
Front)  St.  On  east  side  were  D.  B,  Boyer 
(then  a  vacant  lot  where  D.  B.  Boyer  &  Co. 
store  is  now  located).  W.  K.  Grim,  who  later 
erected  the  three-story  building  at  12-18 
South  Reading  avenue  and  who  lived  at  22 
South  Reading  avenue.  Dr.  Johnson,  at  26 
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South  Reading  avenue,  George  Beiteman. 
Obedlah  Rhoads.  Joe.  Borneman.  at  48-50 
South  Reading  avenue,  present  home  of 
Boyertown  Times.  A.  K.  Strunk,  Henry  Seas- 
holtz  and  John  Kepler  at  northeast  corner 
of  Front  and  Main. 

Across  the  street  was  Dr.  Heller's  Hotel, 
later  the  Key.stone  House,  and  recently  de- 
molished to  permit  erection  of  new  building 
for  Friendship  Hook  k  Ladder  Co.  William 
Fegley  and  J.  B.  Rhoads  owned  land  without 
buildings  at  the  end  of  the  block  near  Chest- 
nut street,  with  farm  land  of  Daniel  S.  Daub 
and  Samue!  Schaner  lying  east  on  Chestnut 
street.  At  northwest  corner  of  Tlnrd  and 
Chestnut  (now  55-57  South  Chestnut)  was 
homo  of  Dr.  Heller,  L  Delsher,  at  53-55,  L. 
Underkoffler  and  M.  K.  Boyer,  with  James 
M.  Heller,  at  31  South  Chestnut,  on  the  north 
of  which  was  the  School  Lot  where  later  was 
erected  the  town's  second  school  building, 
and  In  1887,  a  high  school  building,  stiil 
standing  and  now  an  automobile  parts  store. 
was  erected  at  the  rear  of  the  school  lot. 

Dr.  Johnson  occupied  house  at  21  South 
Chestnut  street  and  a  Doctor  Leldy,  #15, 
with  corner  lot  owned  by  Daniel  Boyer.  On 
Sw.imp  Road,  (East  Philadelphia  avenue) 
'here  were  few  buildings,  with  a  store  of 
Daniel  Boyer  Just  e.ast  on  Main  Street  with 
a  home  at  approximately  the  present  location 
of  Thrlftway  Market,  and  a  Dr.  Beiteman 
at  the  location  of  former  Dr.  Sommers  offices 
at  33  East  Philadelphia  avenue,  with  houses 
owned  by  L,  Reidenour  and  P.  Freed.  On 
south  side  of  the  street  a  building  of  David 
K(x;h  stood  at  approximate  location  of  Kuser 
Bros.  Store  at  110-112  East  Philadelphia  with 
no  other  buildings  until  p.ast  present  Wash- 
ington street  where  there  were  houses  of 
Samuel  Leaver,  Mary  Stauffer,  L.  &  S.  Wor- 
man,  and  John  Borneman.  the  latter  about 
where  Boyertown  Savings  &  Loan  Assn.  has 
stiirt-ed  erection  of  lUs  new  building. 


Lerner  newspaper  to  reprint  a  poem 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
Strojny.  The  poem  as  reprinted  in  the 
Wednesday,  June  29,  Leiner  Times  fol- 
lows : 

Omixa 

Lord,  help  me  live  from  day  to  day. 
In  such  a  self -forgetful  way. 
That  even  when  I  kneel  to  pray. 
My  prayer  shall  be  for  others. 

Help  me  In  all  the  work  I  do. 
To  ever  be  sincere  and  true. 
And  know  that  all  I  do  for  you. 
Must  needs  be  done  for  others. 

Let  self  be  crucified  and  slain. 
And  buried  deep  and  all  In  vain. 
May  efforts  be  to  rise  again. 
Unless  to  live  for  others. 

And  when  my  work  on  earth  Is  done. 
And  my  new  work  In  heaven's  begun. 
May  I  forget  the  crown  I've  won.° 
While  thinking  stlU  of  others. 

Others.   Lord,   yes,   others. 
Let  this  my  motto  be. 
Help  me  to  live  for  others. 
That  I  may  live  hke  Thee. 


Mrs.  Anna  Strojny 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OY 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILtlJfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  28. 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  resi- 
dents on  the  Northwest  Side  of  Chicago 
mourn  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna  Strojny. 
civic  leader  and  humanitarian,  who 
passed  away  on  June  22. 

Her  civic  and  humanitarian  career 
started  on  a  lull-time  basis  when  she  was 
recording  secretary  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  Welfare  Department  in 
1930.  She  worked  intensively  organizing 
and  conducting  citizenship  classes  and 
thereby  helped  many  Immigrants  to  pass 
their  citizen.^hip  tests.  She  organized 
the  Gold  Star  Mothei-s  after  World  War 
I.  She  helped  to  organize  various  veter- 
an posts  and  ladies  auxiliary  groups 
tliat  visited  the  VA  hospitals  bringing 
gifts.  WTltlng  letters,  and  producing 
entertainment  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Mrs.  Strojny  also  worked  as  a  truant 
officer  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  her  later  years  she  was  very 
active  In  senior  citizens  groups.  She  was 
named  "Woman  of  the  Year"  for  1964  by 
the  Lerner  newspapers  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Ann  Strzeleckl.  a  friend  and 
neighbor   of   Mrs.   Strojny,    asked    the 


Resolution  of  Sertoma  International 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICttT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14, 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  Sertoma  International,  meeting 
for  its  annual  convention  in  Washington, 
adopted  a  resolution  unanimously  sup- 
porting the  United  States  and  her  allies 
in  the  struggle  against  communism,  and 
inviting  aU  other  civic  clubs  to  join  with 
Sertoma  In  upholding  our  Government  In 
seeking  peaceful  settlement  of  world  is- 
sues, while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  rights  of  small  nations  for  self-de- 
termination. 

At  a  time  when  dissenters,  objectors, 
and  demonstrators  seek  the  spotlight  to 
denounce  the  military  and  political  goals 
of  our  Nation  In  Vietnam.  It  is  refreshing 
to  hear  the  voices  of  20.000  Sertomans 
raised  in  loyal  support  of  our  National 
GoveiTiment  and  her  allies, 

Sertoma  will  have  a  high  type  of  lead- 
ership in  the  coming  year  as  the  result 
of  elections  held  here,  Pat  Thrash, 
Columbia,  S.C,  succeeds  as  president  an 
inspiring  leader,  H.  A.  Zethren,  Lincoln 
Nebr.,  who  now  becomes  Chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Jaml^  R.  Burch- 
field,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  •;Joseph  S. 
Bonamo,  Metalrie,  La.,  continue  as  vice 
presidents  with  Robert  R.  Mallicoat 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  newly  elected  as  a 
vice  president.  Fred  B.  Fontana,  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  was  again  chosen  treasurer. 
Richard  C.  Murray  continues  as  manag- 
ing director  at  the  headquarters  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Sertoma   International   will   meet   in 

New  Orleans  a   year  hence,  at  Miami 

Beach  in  1968.  at  Toronto,  Canada    In 

1969.  and  Chicago  in  1970. 

Former  District  of  Columbia  Commls- 
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sioner  Renah  F.  Camaller  heads  a  list  of 
10  local  Sertomans  who  received  testi- 
monials of  merit  for  their  contributions 
to  the  successful  convention.  Others 
were  Harter  W.  Williams,  convention 
chairman;  Hugo  E,  Weisborger.  cochair- 
man;  Edward  R.  Place,  public  relations 
cltairman;  W.  Jeffries  Chewning.  Jr.. 
hospitality  chairman;  T.  William  Blu- 
menaucr,  Jr.,  prizes  chau-man;  Dr.  Dean 
B,  Thomas,  organist;  Millard  L,  Beall. 
song  leader:  James  L.  Dixon,  who  sang 
his  own  compcsition,  "The  District  of 
Columbis  Is  My  Home  Town."  and  Stacey 
Slders,  chairman  of  the  "Kids'  Konven- 
tion." 

Following  is  the  lesolution  to  wliich  I 
have  referred: 

Wliereas,  Sertoma  International  has  always 
stood  invincibly  against  every  attempt  at  en- 
croachment upon  the  God-given  rights  of 
Iree  men,  those  fundiunentals  being  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
fear  and  freedom  for  a  self -determined  gov- 
ernment, and 

Whereas,  the  Communists  have  In  the  past 
and  are  at  nresent  seeking  to  suppress  and 
destroy  mant  freedom,  and  further  seek  to 
imp.:>se  the  yoke  of  tvTanny,  dictatorship, 
mental  and  physical  slavery,  and 

Wljcreas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  allied  nations  of  the  free  world  are 
seeking  to  combat  the  destructive  forces  of 
Communism  throughout  the  world,  and 

Where.as,  the  history  of  m.ankind  speaks 
across  the  centuries  in  clarion  tones  that  free 
men  with  self-determined  government 
achieve  the  greatest  good  for  the  masses 
which  leads  to  greater  spiritual  and  temporal 
achle\ements.  and 

Whereas,  self-preservation  demands  that 
the  people  of  North  America,  enjoying  as 
they  do,  degrees  of  freedom  seldom  U  ever 
known  In  the  history  of  man,  should  affirm 
and  support  with  unanimity  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  as  they  seek  to  thwart 
the  declared  purixises  and  goals  of  Uie  Com- 
munist world,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  imperative  that  overwhelm- 
ing citizen  support  of  the  declared  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  alllea  should  be 
marshalled  and  mobilized  Ihrotighout  the 
Iree  world. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  Sertoma 
International  support  with  vigor  and  Invite 
ail  other  civic  clubs  to  Join  with  them  In  up- 
holding the  declared  policy  of  the  United 
States  government  and  Its  alllea  In  seeking 
peacelul  .settlement  of  world  issues,  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  rights  of  small 
nations  to  have  seU-determlned  government 
and  further  declare  to  the  world  our  com- 
plete confidence  In  the  ability,  capacity  and 
prudence  of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
to  strive  for  the  best  interests  of  the  fre« 
world. 


David  E.  Bell 


EXTEN-SIGN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  serv- 
ice on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee over  the  past  8  years  has  brought 
me  into  contact  with  both  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  And  In  both  of 
these  places  I  have  been  particularly  im- 
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pressed  with  the  superior  leadershp  of  a 
man  named  David  E.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell  came  to  Washington  with 
President  John  Kennedy  as  Director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau.  On  December  21, 
1962,  he  changed  jobs  and  was  sworn  In 
as  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  He  continued  in 
that  demanding  assignment  until  his  re- 
trement  today. 

Throughout  his  career  in  Washington. 
he  has  displayed  integrity,  efficiency,  in- 
telligence, and  a  perceptive  and  ques- 
tioning openmindedness.  I  lament  his 
departure,  and  I  hope  that  sooner  or 
later  he  will  return. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editoral  in 
the  Washington  Post  which  e.xpresses  my 
own  appreciation  of  Dave  Bell's  fine  work 
In  Washington : 

Mr.  Bells  Service 

Even  the  best  Government  administrators 
eventually  weary  of  their  tasks  and  deserve  a 
change  of  scene.  David  E  Bell  will  be  missed 
the  more  because  he  has  been  so  good — first 
aa  Director  of  the  Budget  under  President 
Kennedy,  and  for  the  last  three  and  one-hnlf 
years  as  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  Mr.  Bell,  who  fol- 
lows McGeorge  Bundy  to  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion as  a  vice  president.  Is  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  register  a  sup>erior  performance 
In  almost  any  high-level  Job  in  Washington. 

Aa  Director  of  the  Budget  Mr  Bell  had  in- 
fluence In  many  areas  of  Government,  and 
President  Kennedy  relied  upon  him  heavily 
for  advice.  By  Its  nature  his  task  in  AID 
was  more  controversial.  Yet  he  emerged  as 
the  most  succesful  administrator  of  foreign 
aid  since  the  Marshall  Plan  This  Harvard 
economist  and  one  tmie  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  m.anaged  to  build  and  retain 
the  confidence  of  Congress  through  a  com- 
bination of  precision,  patience  and  staying 
power.  He  was  flexible  in  attitude,  but  will- 
ing to  fight  for  principle 

Everyone  has  his  own  prescription  in  for- 
eign aid.  and  Mr.  Bell  had  his  critics  among 
the  purists  who  defend  everything  as  well  as 
among  the  complete  abolitionists  Probably 
It  Is  a  good  thing  for  the  country  periodically 
to  re-examine  the  premises  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Bell's  successor.  'Willlajn  S.  Gaud. 
has  been  fully  acclimated  to  the  controversy 
as  deputy  AID  director,  and  no  doubt  he  will 
face  a  ftUl  menu  of  suggestions  He  will  have 
good  wishes  on  undertaking  a  task  In  which 
It  is  Impossible  to  please  all  the  onlookers. 
Mr.  Bell  merits  the  country's  profound 
thanks,  with  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later 
he  can  be  lured  back  to  Wiishington 
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The  Mississippi  Press  Association — A 
CcBtnry  of  Service  | 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mississippi  Press  Association — the  oldest 
professional  association  in  my  State — 
recently  observed  its  100th  anniversarv'. 
Because  of  the  prominent  role  its  mem- 
bers have  played  in  the  social,  economic. 
and  political  affairs  of  Mississippi  in  the 
last  century,  the  association  has  a  rich 
and  Illustrious  history  which  is  indeed 
unlQue. 


The  thousands  of  dedicated  members 
of  the  fourth  estate,  both  living  and  dead, 
who  have  been  a  part  of  the  MPA  have 
distinguished  themselves  for  devotion  to 
duty  and  for  the  significant  contributions 
they  have  made  to  U''e  State.  By  dedi- 
cation to  the  high  principles  of  journal- 
istic intesrity  and  responsibility,  they 
have  gained  an  undisputed  reputation  as 
primai-y  guardian.s  of  freedom  and  pro- 
moters of  protiress  in  tlie  State. 

Their  rank.s  h.^ve  included  an  abun- 
dance Oi  colorful.  salty„and  courageous 
editoi's  a.s  quick  to  lamba.st  the  corrupt 
politicians  as  to  tircles^'^ly  promote  proj- 
ects for  community  betterment.  The 
stinpin:.;  editorial  indictments  and  the 
commitment  to  objective,  factual  report- 
ing which  characterize  this  rare  breed  of 
journalist  have  often  resulted  in  their 
becoming  embroiled  in  .^tormy  contro- 
versy and  the  object  of  bitter  criticism. 
To  their  crr-dit.  the.'^e  ruardians  of  free- 
dom have  steadfastly  adiicred  to  prin- 
ciple, rather  than  pur.sue  a  course  of 
expediency  or  compromise 

Mr.  SiX'Liker.  tlic  MPA  has  its  roots 
deep  ;a  Mi.-;.sis.sippi's  rich  heiitage.  There 
are  10  four-generation  families  in 
Missi.s.sipp:  newspaperdom  In  addition, 
there  are  17  third-Ereneration  families. 
More  than  50  of  the  member  ne\vspap>ers 
have  published  continuously  for  over  75 
years. 

Bjth  the  oldest  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paper— each  of  them  publi.«hed  in  my 
congressional  district — provide  excellent 
examples  of  the  distinguished  service 
MPA  members  have  provided  their  re- 
.-pec".'. L-   communities. 

The  Clainon-Ledger.  published  at 
Jack.son.  was  established  on  February  18, 
1837.  a  lid  is  a  family-owned  enterprise 
dating  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Today,  its  pub^^shcr,  R.  M.  Hederman, 
J:.,  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  South- 
ern Nc-wspaper  Publishers  Association, 
one  of  the  highest  such  offices  ever  held 
by  a  Mi.'^.'^issippian.  He  is  one  of  three 
illustrious  members  of  the  Hederman 
family  to  head  the  MPA  in  times  pa.st — 
the  other  two  being  his  first-cousin,  the 
present  e-ditor.  T.  M.  Hederman.  Jr.,  and 
hi.5  uncle.  T,  M.  Hederman.  Sr. 

The  Woodville.  Miss..  Republican, 
founded  December  11.  1823.  is  the  State's 
oldest  busine.-s  in  continuous  operation, 
as  well  as  being  the  oldest  weekly  news- 
paper. Its  present  editor-publisher.  John 
S.  Lewij;.  i.s  also  president  of  the  MPA 
durinu  its  100th  anniver.'-ary  year.  Both 
of  these  tine  papers  have  been  recognized 
time  and  again  through  the  years  for 
their  contributions  to  community  and 
State. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  single 
individual  who  reflects  the  spirit  of  the 
MPA  better  than  its  affable  manager. 
Geor-e  Lemon  Sugg,  who  is  one  of  the 
deans  of  new.'^papcr  association  managers 
in  the  Nation.  A  man  among  men.  Sugg's 
wise  counsel  and  energetic  efl'orts  on  be- 
half of  the  fourth  estate  in  Mississippi 
have  .<ierved  a.s  a  real  inspiration  to  many 
of  the  State's  publishers. 

Even  though  they  have  n^t  always 
agreed  among  themselves.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  members  of  the  MPA  are  a  closely 
knit  family  They  have  maintained  a 
common  goal — that  of  building  a  better 
Mississippi.     The   dramatic  progress  of 


recent  years  in  my  State  must  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  efforts  of  these 
publishers.  The  prosperity  and  growth 
will  undoubtedly  proceed  in  the  years 
ahead  as  through  their  newspapers  they 
continue  to  press  for  progress. 


Draft  Boards  and  Draft  Laws 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIG.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTAT1\  E.S 

Monday,  June  13.  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  concern  today  over  the  Inequities  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  is  being 
manifest  not  only  in  the  committee  room 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  but 
throughout  the  country.  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  worthy  evidence 
of  the  meaningful  and  rational  consider- 
ation repeatedly  exhibited  by  the  citiz; ns 
of  Michigan  on  this  issue. 

For  this  purpose.  I  include  in  the 
Record  two  editorials  from  the  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  dated  June  20  and  June 
23,  1966: 

DR.\rT    Bo.\RDS   Have   an    Impo.s.sible   Job 

Dr.  William  R.  Keast.  president  of  Wayne 
St.ite  University  created  something  of  a  stir 
in  Michigan  la.st  week  by  announcing  th-it 
his  school  would  no  longer  cooperate  with 
Selective  Service  boards  by  furnishing  them 
information  about  any  student's  sUmciing 
in  his  class.  The  reports  will  be  made  :•  r 
the  final  quarter  of  the  1965-66  school  ye.ir 
but  with  the  openliifj  of  the  fall  term  t!ie 
gr.ides  will  be  labelled  "Top  Secret." 

Dr.  Keast's  action  Is  not  unprccedeiuoti. 
Other  educators  have  complained  about  tlie 
"Inequities"  of  the  draft  system  and  have 
argued  that  the  grades  lack  real  meanii.g. 
We  take  this  to  mean  tho.t  a  "C"  in  one  col- 
lege, or  one  course,  may  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  "B"  in  another  scho^il  or  cla.s.";. 

Defending  Dr.  Ke.ist's  thc.'jis,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  points  out  th.it  .a  "microscopic 
percentage"  in  the  differences  In  tlie  gr.icio 
standings  of  Students  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe  may  mean  that  John  will  go  to  Viet 
Nam  while  Richard  goes  on  to  complete  h:s 
schooling  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  tlie 
master's,   the  doctor's,  or  whatever. 

Tlie  Free  Press  also  argues  that  the  n'.d 
standard  for  deferment  granted  the  cun- 
tinuing  clvUi.in  status  to  thc^e  who  were 
making  "satisfactory  progress"  In  their  edu- 
cation. 

"The  new  criteria."  the  Detroit  newspaper 
.■■ays.  "places  tho^e  working  their  way  througl; 
college  at  a  dlsatl vantage  and  at  Wayne  St^ne 
some  75  percent  of  the  sluclpiits  are  em- 
ployed. It  further  perverts  the  academic 
nothing  that  nothing  counts  but  the  gruri- 
It's  a  giXKl  point. 

Dr.  Keast's  pronouncement  hr^.s  not  es- 
caped the  attention  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  Col.  Arthur  A.  Holmes.  Michigati  s 
Selective  Service  director,  stated  it  plainly 
when  he  said  that  if  students  couldn't  com:' 
up  with  "adequate  information  "  to  back  up 
their  deferments  "they'll  go  into  the  Army.  ' 
He  seemed  to  be  saying  that  colleges  and 
universities  which  refuse  to  supply  to  tire 
draft  boards;  at  the  young  man's  request, 
information  on  his  class  standing  may.  in 
effect,  be  validating  his  ticket  to  Viet  Num. 

The  burden  of  proof,  as  the  saying  goes,  i.-; 
on  the  young  man.  If  he  can't  show  that 
he  should  be  draft-proof  inducted.  His  class 
standing  may  help  him.  It  may  not.  An 
arbitrary  decision  by  the  administration  of 
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his  school  not  to  supply  this  Inforn-uation  to 
his  dr.aft  board  could  work  to  his  disad- 
vantage. 

All  of  which  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
draft  boards  h..ve  a  disagreeable  and  Impos- 
sible Job  to  do. 

"niey  are  charged  by  their  government  with 
the  rcKponsibilily  of  selecting  the  men  who 
will  take  up  ,nrms  in  defense  of  the  country. 
That  tjiPk  never  has  been  c:tsy.  It  Is  even 
more  difficult  now  as  America  becomes  In- 
volved In  a  war  with  limited  manpower  de- 
mands. 

The  job  w.is  relatively  simple  during  World 
V.'ar  n  when  national  security  dem.Tnded 
that  every  man  who  did  not  have  a  Job  ab- 
solutely w^sential  to  pressing  the  war  on 
the  home  front  was  t.agged  for  Induction  Into 
the  armed  forces. 

Draft  boards  of  today  still  are  trying  to  fol- 
low the  rules  which  were  laid  down  in  that 
era  of  global  conflict.  Strangely  enough, 
many  men  who  were  making  the  decisions  in 
the  early  1940s  still  are  servUig  on  draft 
boards.  Here  Ls  one  area  of  government  serv- 
ice in  which  dedication  is  all-lmport,-int:  and 
where  charges  of  hanky-panky  are  almost 
unknown. 

They  follow  orders,  which  Is  all  they  can 
do. 

They  get  the  word  from  on  high  that  "X" 
nimiber  of  men  must  be  Inducted  from  J;u:k- 
son  County  on  such-and-such  a  date. 

They  go  through  their  files.  They  review 
the  regulations,  which  often  are  confusing. 
They  weigh  the  evidence  for  and  against 
the  induction  of  the  available  men.  They 
consider  many  factors,  not  the  least  of  these 
I.s  how  the  young  mim  is  doing  In  school,  If 
there  are  gaps  in  the  informaUon,  there  la 
little  the  draft  board  members  can  do. 

They  finally  have  to  pull  out  so  many 
names  .and  send  "greetings." 

Controversy  r,ages  around  theU-  choices. 
They  satisfy  no  one.  Educators  criticize 
their  standards  and  threaten  to  withhold 
information  on  studente'  class  standings. 
They  are  accused  of  discriminating  against 
the  youth  who  Is  learning  a  valuable  trade 
by  inducting  him  while  a  college  student 
whose  eventual  contrtbutlon  to  society  may 
be  nil  even  though  he  maintains  a  straight 
"A"  average  in  school  today,  continues  to 
enjoy  civilian  status. 

The  selective  sen-ice  system  la  accused  of 
discriminating  against  the  poor;  against  stu- 
dents whose  parents  can't  afford  to  keep 
them  In  school. 

But  the  United  States  Is  In  a  war;  one 
which  Is  demanding  more  and  more  man- 
power. 

Argue.  If  you  will,  that  It  shouldn't  be 
Involved  in  Southeast  Asia.  Argue  that  no 
more  young  men  should  be  sent  there. 
That  won't  change  the  fact  that  three  Presi- 
dents, with  the  "advice  and  consent-  of  the 
Senate,  have  seen  fit  to  make  a  stand  against 
communism  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

Wars  cajinot  be  fought  without  man- 
power. 

And  so  it  remains  the  Job  of  Selective 
Service  to  decide  who  shall  go  and  who  shall 
not.  No  other  plan  for  selecting  them  to  do 
the  fighting  is  available. 

The  draft  boards  have  to  do  the  best  thev 
can.  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  all  sides. 
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DR.^rr  Law  Needs  Chancing 
The  current  hearings  on  the  United 
States'  draft  system  by  the  House  Armed 
.Services  Committee  Is  one  that  la  long  over- 
due, and  which  m.\y  well  lead  to  revisions 
Apparently  no  one  Is  really  satisfied  with 
the  way  the  Selective  Service  System  is  set 
up  and  operated,  with  the  criticism  shifting 
from  one  point  to  another. 

A  number  of  college  presidents  have 
blasted  the  draft  system  as  Inequitable 
notable  among  them  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity's Dr.  William  R.  Keast  and  Yale's  King- 
man Brewster.  Jr.     Many  colleges  and  uni- 


versities are  refusing  to  aid  Selective  Serv- 
ice by  revealing  the  grades  and  class  stand- 
ings of  students. 

Dr.  Keast  calls  class  standings  unreliable 
in  measuring  abiUtles.  with  grading  prac- 
tices varying  widely  within  individual 
schools  as  well  as  between  them. 

"It  may  be  passible  to  detennine  the  very 
best  and  very  poorest  student-s."  Dr.  Keast 
said,  "but  to  make  the  fine  distinctions  In 
the  middle  range— the  fine  line  between  up- 
per and  lower  halves,  for  example— leads  to 
abs'irdity." 

Cla.ss  rankings.  Keast  says,  operate  to  the 
disadvanlagc  of  students  who  are  eniploved. 
For  his  part.  Vela's  Brewster  s,iys,  draft 
rci^ulations  "encourage  a  cynical  avoidance 
of  .service,  a  corruption  of  the  aims  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  tarnishing  of  the  national 
spirit" 

Dr  Keast  suggests  a  national  draft  lottery 
to  replace  the  present  system  for  everj'one. 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Selective  Service 
director  for  the  past  26  years,  says  It  was 
tried  during  World  War  U  and  didn't  work, 
and  won't  work  now. 

Many  persons  complain  that  the  draft  dis- 
criminates against  poorer  youths  who  cannot 
afTord  to  attend  college  by  giving  students 
deferments. 

For  their  part,  students  complain  that  the 
const,ant  threat  of  being  drafted  if  their 
grades  slip  is  a  painful  cross  to  bear  If 
they  drop  below  class  average,  they're  "draft 
bait."  and  If  they  flunk  a  course  or  drop  one 
for  whatever  reason,  they  face  an  interrupted 
education.  Always,  they  say.  there  Is  the 
constant  threat  whether  or  not  it  matertal- 
l-^es.  and  this  tends  to  make  them  try  so 
hard  they  cannot  do  their  best. 

The  students  would  like  to  see  a  ruling 
that  makes  them  either  eligible  for  the  draft 
or  school,  but  not  both. 

Backers  of  the  lottery  plan  would  like  to 
see  no  college  deferments  except  possibly 
In  the  field  of  medicine  or  a  "criUcal"  science. 
The  lottery  undoubtedly  would  eliminate 
the  injustices  of  the  present  system,  placing 
everyone  on,  the  same  level  without  regard 
to  individual  abilities,  education  or  plans  for 
the  future. 

By  the  same  token.  It  has  some  built-in 
problems,  too.  First  and  foremost  Is  the 
fact  it  keeps  the  entire  group  of  eligible  per- 
sons completely  off  balance  for  whatever 
number  of  years  they  rem.aln  eligible.  The 
wheel  of  fortune  can  turn  up  any  individual's 
number  at  any  time,  thus  dislocating  lives 
and  plans  greatly. 

For  hU  part.  Gen.  Hershey  feels  the  pres- 
ent system  allows  the  best  Judgment  of  who 
can  be  best  utilized  at  a  given  time 

Detractors  of  the  current  system  note  that 
there  is  wide  variance  in  applying  the  rules 
between  different  draft  boards,  and  between 
different  areas  of  the  country.  They  feel 
there  is  no  real  uniformity. 

Congress  soon  faces  the  task  of  doing 
something  specific  about  the  situation  for 
the  present  authority  to  induct  persons'  ex- 
pires in  a  year,  and  It  seems  obvious  that 
this  nation  cannot  do  without  some  sort  of 
conscription  law  for  the  forseeable  future 
as  unpopular  as  the  prospect  may  be. 

Rep.  WnxiAM  E.  Minshall,  R-Ohio 
summed  it  up  rather  neatly  when  he  said-' 
"We  will  never  devise  a  draft  law  which 
will  gladden  the  heart  of  the  young  man 
who  receives  his  Induction  notice,  but  we 
can  write  a  law  which  will  assure  him  that 
his  country  Is  treatmg  him  Justly,  without 
discrimination  and  with  his  best  Interests 
In  mind  during  this  period  of  national 
emergency." 

The  present  draft  law  ha«  been  proven  a 
poor  one  In  many  respects  over  a  period  of 
years.  Hopefully,  the  present  hearings  In 
the  House  ■will  lead  to  an  Improved  Instru- 
ment with  which  todays  youth  can  more 
easily  live. 

It  seems  little  to  ask  that  a  draft  law  be 


as  equitable  as  possible  for  the  vouth  who 
are  being,  and  who  wUl  be  In  the  future, 
called  upon  to  provide  our  first  line  oT 
defense. 


History  of  Boyertown — Part  II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PE.SNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  HVE^ 
Tuesday.  June  28,  1966 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Include  herewltii  further  in- 
formation on  Boyertown's  history  and 
centennial  event: 

Eftorts  To  Organize  Borottch  in  1851 
An  abortive  attempt  at  organization  of  a 
borough  wns  made  in  1851  with  33  signers, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Berks  County 
Court.  But  on  October  20.  1866.  another  at- 
tempt was  approved  and  Boyertown  became 
a  borough.  Just  prior  to  the  borough's  In- 
corporation. Colcb.-ookdale  Township  had  a 
population  of  1359,  with  an  acreage  of  5.386. 
and  real  and  personal  property  asseeeed  at 
S476.123  0O.  Taxable  inhabitanu  were  318. 
There  were  six  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills,  four 
hotels.  fouKSstores  and  eight  schools  In  the 
township. 

In  1869  the  Oolebrookdale  Railroad  was 
opened  from  Poltstown  to  Barto.  later  taken 
over  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad 
Co.  (now  the  Reading  Company)  and  became 
the  Oolebrookdale  Branch. 

By  that  time,  the  mining  of  Iron  ore  had 
become  the  chief  Industry  of  the  town. 
Many  English  families  moved  into  the  area 
and  such  names  as  Mountjoy.  TTethewey, 
Kline.  Clark  and  Richards  were  prominent! 
Robert  Lewis  &  Co..  had  a  mine  in  the  area 
on  the  Southern  side  of  what  Is  now  Weet 
Third  street,  extending  from  South  Walnut 
street  to  South  Reading  avenue,  with  an  en- 
gine house  at  southeast  corner  of  Third  & 
Walnut.  A  mine  shaft  was  located  Just  south 
of  the  engine  house.  This  company  also 
owned  land  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Third 
and  Walnut,  now  the  offices  and  shops  of 
Boyertown  Auto  Body  Works,  Inc. 

About  1868.  a  mine  shaft  588  feet  deep  was 
made  on  eastern  side  of  South  Reading  ave- 
nue below  Second  street  at  the  approximate 
location  of  Boyertown  Body  Sc  Equipment 
buUding,  until  recently  occupied  by  Atlantic 
Aviation  Corporation,  where  ore  was  found 
at  392  feet,  with  a  22-foot  thick  vein.  Ore 
W.IS  of  50  per  cent  magnetic  content  and  was 
located  on  land  of  WUllam  Binder  some  dis- 
tance to  the  rear  of  the  road.  Some  years 
later,  a  mine  shaft  was  erected  on  EngelsviUe 
road  and  the  mine  was  operated  by  the  War- 
wick iron  Co. 

Later,  a  group  of  out-of-town  capitalists 
bought  up  all  the  ore  properties  and  formed 
the  Boyertown  Ore  Company,  but  except  for 
a  few  months  In  1918.  iron  ore  mining  ceased 
in  the  area  In  the  early  1890's. 

Tliomas  A.  Edison  had  been  a  freqtient 
visitor  to  his  mine  location  north  "of  Bechtcls- 
ville  and.  for  a  few  years,  had  a  furnace  ne.ar 
the  site  of  present  .Superior  Underwear  Mills, 
w-here  a  large  mound  of  slag  from  the  furnace 
was  still  located  until  the  early  1950's. 

Jonathan  Kepler  was  the  first  Btirge.ss  of 
Boyertown.  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Schaner,  a  large  farm  land  owner  in  the 
Eastern  area  of  town;  Dr.  Thomas  J.  R. 
Rhoads.  (the  father  of  the  renowned  Col. 
Thomas  Leldy  Rhoads) .  William  K.  Grim  and 
John  Steuffer.  In  the  period  from  1866  to 
1892. 

In  the  meantime.  David  S.  Erb  had  started 
the  manufacture  of  clgar»  in  1864.  and 
Jeremiah  Sweinhart.  who  lived  In  the  pres- 
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ent  home  of  E.  LavkTence  Mory  i  whose  grand- 
father he  was)  at  140  West  PhUadelphia  ave- 
nue, started  a  Carriage  Works  In  buildings 
across  the  alley  from  his  home.  Later,  he 
sold  this  business  to  Milton  R.  Strunli  and 
a  man  named  Fisher,  and  later  Frank  H. 
Hartinan  acquired  the  business. 

Later  a  partnership  of  Milton  H  Derr  and 
Morris  P.  Gilbert,  trading  as  Boyertown  Car- 
riage Works.  Ltd.  owned  the  business,  which 
was  sold  In  1926  to  the  new  corporation,  Boy- 
ertown Auto  Body  Works.  Inc 

Erb's  cigannaking  venture  -soon  c;;\;5ed 
other  companies  to  ioo.ae  here.  \v:;.li  a 
Thomas  Dunn  &  Co  Icc.ued  in  three-G:cry 
brick  building  at  the  southwe.t  cornjr  of 
Fifth  and  Walnut  s'.reet  =  .  r.ow  a  part  cf  the 
Boyertown  C^isket  Compiny  property,  and 
Otto  Eisenlohr  i-  Bros,  who  occupied  the 
large  "L"  shaped  buildings  at  29  South 
Franklin  street.  At  one  lime,  nearly  500 
persona  were  employed  at  the  latter  pKmt. 
which  closed  down  because  of  autom,;tlcn  In 
the  manufacturing  of   cigars   about    1920. 

In  the  meantime  in  1893.  Milton  R  Strunk, 
former  Cairiage  Works  owner,  and  Ch.irles  A 
Mory,  a  clothing  merchant  with  a  store  nt 
41  North  Reading  avenue,  raised  a  c:;pital  of 
$20,000  and  formed  the  Boyertown  Burial 
Casket  Company,  now  one  of  the  town'^^ 
largest  employers,  which  has  extended  its 
business  prop>ertles  from  coast  to  coast 

Besides  the  Mount  Pleasant  Seminary. 
Boyertown  had  another  institution  of  higher 
learning,  the  Kallynean  Academy  Prof  I.  B. 
Hankey.  principal,  located  at  what  is  now 
340  West  Philadelphia  avenue  The  school 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  19.30's, 
When  these  institutions  folded  In  the  e.irly 
1900's.  Mt.  Pleasant  Inn  was  for  a  numbor 
of  ytetn  a  boarding  ho\ise  where  persons  from 
out  of  town  came  to  spend  the  summer  aI}^d 
where  good  meals  were  served  to  all  comers. 
The  Seminary  buildings  were  demolished  In 
1922. 

Property  owners  abov. t  the  time  of  the  in- 
corporation of  Boyertown  and  shortly  there- 
after were  as  follows:  North  Reading  avenue. 
b«yond  Mennonlte  Church  a  Marble  Yard 
On  east  side.  Art  Gallery  i  what  type  un- 
known), William  Binder  residence  at  loca- 
tion of  present  Keystone  Fire  Co.  building. 
witb  sales  stables  in  the  rear;  William  Weiser 
(present  location  of  Johnson  Grocery  Store), 
DavTd  Pox.  56  North  Reading  avenue,  with  a 
lumber  yard  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth 
street  and  carpenter  .shop  in  the  rear. 

On  the  south  side  of  West  Philadelphia 
avenue  a  Rev.  Lucian'J.  Mayer,  grandfather 
of  Leon  E,  Mayer,  resided  at  130  West  Phila- 
delphia with  William  D  Kehl  at  present 
location  of  Losh  Funeral  Home  at  124  West 
Philadelphia  avenue  and  Solomon  Bush  at 
114  West  Philadelphia  avenue.  On  South 
Reading  avenue,  a  Richard  Richards  lived  at 
43  South  Reading  avenue  with  the  Jewelry 
■tore  of  H.  H.  Bomeman  at  47  South  Reading 
avenue  and  Prank  Bucher  owning  the  Ameri- 
can House,  now  lezzi's.  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  Third  and  Reading.  On  east  side, 
not  much  change  in  ownership  from  previous 
list. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  B.  Rhoads  had  a  drug  store 
In  his  home  at  49  East  Philadelphia  avenue 
(now  the  Jewelry  store  of  Howard  B. 
Scb&nely)  where  Dr.  Rhoads  lived  for  many 
years  and  practiced  medicine,  having  had  his 
offlcee  in  the  -oom  at  the  corner  where 
Jewelry  is  now  displayed.  What  Is  now  the 
Mansion  House  was  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
operated  by  Bird  Elstate,  and  at  East  Phila- 
delphia avenue  and  North  Franklin  was  a 
brickyard  of  Levi  B.  Stauffer. 

A  hotise  of  William  Binder  stood  at  310 
East  Pblladelphla  avenue,  while  at  Fourth 
and  Ifadlaon,  'way  down  town,  stood  the 
houM  still  there,  owned  by  A.  Borneman, 
who  had  a  hay  press  on  his  property.  A. 
Bomeman  was  grandfather  of  Pranklin  H, 
Oottshall,  who  now  owns  the  property.  At 
the  northeast  comer  of   East  Philadelphia 


avenue,  present  location  of  First  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Bldg  ,  was  t.rie  store  of 
Joshaa  Bahr.  owned  later  by  his  son-in-law. 
Joel  H.  WeUer  and  only  recently  demolished, 
while  ne.xt  door  at  106  was  the  Bakery  of  I. 
Busch. 

Boyertown  achieved  nationwide  promi- 
nence on  the  night  of  Monday.  January  13, 
1906,  when  the  play,  'The  Scottish  Refor- 
mation," was  presented  by  St,  John's  Lutlicr- 
an  Church  in  the  Rhoads  Opera  House,  then, 
as  now.  a  three-story  brick  building  at  the 
.southwest  corner  of  East  Philadelphia  avenue 
and  Washington  street. 

A  fire  starling  on  the  stage  of  the  ai.di- 
torium  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building, 
took  the  lives  of  nearly  200  local  persons,  in 
some  cases  wiping  out  entire  families. 
While  attempting  to  take  a  fire  eiieine  down 
E.ist  Philadelphia  avenue,  with  manpower. 
tiiey  lost  control  and  one  fireman.  John 
Graver,  was  fatally  injured. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  ran 
a  special  flat  car  train  with  fire  equipment 
from  Pottstown  and  the  next  day  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police,  with  their  Bobby-type 
hats,  made  their  first  appearance  here  to 
guard  the  property  which  was  guttod  from 
cellar  to  roof. 

As  Boyertown  celebrates  the  centennial  of 
its  incorporation,  its  citizens  can  look  to  tlie 
past  with  pride  and  to  the  future  with  con- 
ndence  Its  people  have  been  thrifty,  self-re- 
liant, fiugal.  conscientious,  and  industrious 
and  have  built  here  a  community  which  is 
stable,  modern,  and  pleasant  in  which  to 
live.  Its  inhabitants  are  sixth  or  seventh 
generations  of  the  original  Inhabitants,  who 
have  intermarried  .so  that  covintrles  of  origin 
have  practically  been  forgotten. 

Its  sons  and  daughters,  too.  have  served 
the  nation  in  every  war  since  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  down  to  the  present  conflict. 
Over  thir'y  Industries  of  sizes  varying  from 
two  employees  to  hundretis  have  given  the 
community  a  stability  which  few  other  lo- 
calities enjoy.  Our  ancestors  ciune  here 
from  Enghind.  Prance  and  Germany  tr.>  enjoy 
religious  and  political  freedom,  and  to  be 
able  to  live  without  being  continuously  in- 
volved in  devastating  and  impoverishing 
wars. 

No  one  can  say  that  their  descendants  have 
not  built  well,  and  have  achieved  what  tiie 
immigrants  sought, 

Mr.  Speaker.  Boyn-town's  hi.story  is 
clo'cly  associated  with  the  history  of 
Berk.*^  County. 

An  article  follows: 
Berks  Countians  Achieved   National   Fame 

More  than  a  dozen  Berks  Countians  have 
attained  national  and  iniernutlonal  fame 
since  the  founding  of  the  county  more  than 
200  years  ago. 

The  first  to  achieve  acclaim  was  Conrad 
Weiser.  who  was  born  in  Germany  in  1696, 
and  went  C'n  to  become  a  valuable  leader  in 
dealings  with  the  Indians. 

Weiser  w.ts  largely  responsible  for  keep- 
ing the  stnjn^  Iroquois  tribe  on  the  side  of 
the  Engiisii  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War 

He  w,vs  the  county's  first  jud^e  and  one 
of  the  original  pronK'ters  of  the  city  of  Read- 
ing. He  died  at  the  age  of  63  in  1760  The 
Weiser  homestead  became  the  Conrad  Weiser 
Memorial  State  Park   in    1923, 

Another  prominent  Berks  Countian  was 
Daniel  Boone,  who  was  lx)rn  in  a  log  cabin 
in  Exeter  Township  on  Nov,  2.  1734, 

Boone  and  his  pioneering  activities  are 
known  to  every  schoollxiy  the  country  over 
He  was  the  55th  American  to  be  chosen  for 
the  American  Hall  of  Fame  In  New  York 
University.  He  left  the  county  with  his  par- 
ents in  1750  and  died  in  his  son's  home  near 
St.  Louis  in  1820. 

America's  first  glass  manufactiu-er  was 
Baron  Henry  William  Stiegel.  who  became  a 


large  land  owner  in  the  couniv   m  tiie  late 
1770's. 

Stiegel  met  with  financial  setbacks  and 
after  1774  lived  in  a  log  house  near  Womel.~- 
dorf  where  he  taught  school.  He  died  at  .51 
in  1783. 

Tlie  Rev  Henry  A  Muhlenberg,  pastor  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Reading,  from 
1802  to  1829,  was  a  congressman  and  the  first 
minister  to  Austria.  He  once  declined  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the 
administration  of  President  Van  Buren,  He 
became  minister  to  .Austria  in  1838.  and  was 
nominated  by  the  Drniocratic  Stale  Conven- 
tion for  governor  in  1884.  but  died  two 
months  before  the  election. 

William  Strong,  a-ssociate  ju.slice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  a  New 
England  native  who  came  to  Berks  County  iii 
1832.  Strong  was  elected  to  the  state  S.i- 
preme  Court  in  1868  and  was  nomin.ited  an 
as.-^ociate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
by  President  Grant  in  1870.  He  wrote  main- 
legal  opinions  In  his  days  as  an  associaie 
justice,  including  the  one  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Legal  Tender  .\ct.  which 
upheld  the  act. 

Justice  Strong  died  at  the  age  of  87  in  189,5. 
and  was  buried  In  Charles  Evans  Cemetery  -.n 
Reading. 

Another  famous  Berks  Countian  was 
Joseph  Heister.  born  in  Bern  Township  in 
1752.  and  later  governor  of  the  common- 
we.'.lth.  Heister  organized  a  company  of  i'6 
men  to  aid  Gen.  Washington  during  the 
R'-voUitionary  War  days. 

He  was  elected  a  state  senator,  congrc;'- 
m.^n  and  went  on  to  become  governor  in  1820 
He  was  the  first  governor  to  preside  in  the 
new  state  capital  in  Harrlsburg. 

Heister  died  in  1830,  and  at  the  time  was 
the  wealthiest  man  In  the  county. 

John  Andrew  Schulze  was  born  in  t!ic 
Tiilpehocken  region  of  the  county  in  1775. 
and  served  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1823  to  1829.  He  was  the  charnpion  of  the 
free  elementary  school  system. 

Another  Berks  Countian  who  was  to  .^erve 
as  governor  of  the  state  was  Joseph  A.  Rimer, 
who  was  born  on  a  farm  in  rural  Berks  Coun- 
ty. He  was  a  state  assemblyman  and  si>eakf'r 
of  the  House  for  two  terms  before  becoming 
the  state's  chief  executive. 

Ritner  was  In  the  governor's  office  during 
tiie  state's  "Buckshot  War." 

He  also  served  as  director  of  the  U,S  Mint 
in  Philadelphia  for  President  Taylor, 

Hunter  Liggett  was  born  in  Reading  in 
1856,  and  by  the  time  he  was  23  he  had  gr.id- 
uated  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  He 
.spent  his  entire  life  in  the  Army,  retiring  in 
1930  as  a  lieutenant  general.  He  saw  service 
in  the  Indian  Wars,  the  Cuban  occupation. 
PlUlippirp  expetlition  and  World  War  I 

The  Boyertowm  area's  contribution  to  tlie 
nation  and  free  world  was  Gen.  Carl  A. 
Spaatz,  native  of  Boyertown,  who  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  State.s 
Air  Force  after  a  brilliant  record  during 
World  War  II. 

Gen.  Spaatz  served  with  Gen  John  A.  Pe:- 
shing  in  the  expedition  into  Mexico  in  1916, 
He  went  to  France  in  1917  with  the  American 
Kxpeditionary  Forces.  He  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1918  and  continued  his  military 
training.  He  served  in  Europe  and  North 
Africa  during  World  War  II  as  well  as  in  the 
Pacific  Theater.  Gen.  Spaatz  was  the  only 
U.S.  military  officer  present  at  the  forma!  sur- 
render of  Germany  and  Japan 

He  became  commander  of  the  Arniv  .'Vir 
Force  In  1946  and  In  1947  became  chief  of 
staff  of  the  new  United  States  Air  Force.  He 
retired  from  active  duty  on  July  1,  1948. 

Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaefer.  a  Maxatawny 
Township  native,  served  as  stAt-e  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instruction  under  .seven 
governors  until  his  death  in  1919.  He  was 
president  of  the  National  Education  Assn    in 
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1305,  and  was  noted  as  a  writer  and  lecturer 
m  the  education.'U  field. 

Pioneer  of  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  and  the  improvement  and  proper 
cKissiflcatioa  of  high  schools  was  Ell  M. 
H.il)p.  who  wa.s  bom  In  Prledensburg,  Oley 
Township,  on  M.irch  20.  1865, 

Rapp  served  as  county  superintendent  of 
schools  for  30  years  and  gave  the  county 
educatkmai  system  a  national  reputation. 
Dr.  Spencer  FuUertoa  Baird.  developer  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was  born  in 
Reading  in   1823. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  U.S. 
National  Museum  In  'Washington.  DC,  and 
w.as  appointed  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  Fisheries  In  1871,  a  Job.  inci- 
deni.Uly.  which  he  created  himself. 

He  authored  many  scientific  bo(iks  prior 
to  his  death  in  1887. 

A  Berks  County  son  who  gained  fame  as 
a  noted  entomologist  waa  Levi  W.  Mengel. 
•Aho  w:m  In  charge  of  the  Readuig  Public 
MtLseum  and  Art  Gallery  from  the  time  it 
.'Pened  in  1928  until  his  retirement. 

Mengel  accompanied  Rear  Admiral  Perry 
on  his  trip  to  Greenland  in  1891.  and  trav- 
eled to  foreign  countries  for  his  collection 
of  insects.  His  collection  of  Insects  and 
butterflies  once  was  appraised  at  $250,000. 
Many  of  the  works  of  renowned  landscape 
painter  Christopher  High  Shearer  are  found 
in  leading  galleries,  museums  and  numerous 
homes.  Born  In  Berks  County  In  1846 
Shearer  ?pent  most  of  his  time  on  a  small' 
farm  near  Stoudt's  Ferry  bridge.     He  died  in 
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Thursday.  June  30.  1966 
Mr,  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker  It 
was  with  extreme  sadness  tliat  I  received 
reports  of  the  death  of  four  more  of 
Hawaii's  .soldlei's  in  the  war  in  Vietnam 
during  the  la.st  week.  The  death  toll 
amonfr  Islanders  fighting  in  Vietnam  has 
risen  sharply  to  a  total  of  52  to  date 

While  there  may  be  those  who  dis- 
atrree,  I  am  sure  that  Sgt.  Hachiro  Imae 
Sgt.  Edward  K.  Peresa.  S.  Sgt,  Kenneth 
Kaaihue,  and  Sp.  4  .John  W.  Cabrera  will 
be  remembeied  as  four  of  many  Amer- 
icans who  have  made  the  supreme  sacil- 
fice  in  the  cau.se  of  fi-eedom  for  all  of 
mankind. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  praver  that 
the  war  m  Vietnam  will  be  brought  to  an 
early  termination  before  any  more  of  our 
young  men  are  killed  or  disabled.  To  this 
end,  we  who  aie  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Government  must  exert 
evei-y  effort. 

While  I  realize  that  every  other  State 
and  area  in  our  Nation  must  be  sharing 
the  heavy  burdens  of  the  undeclared  war 
in  Vietnam,  I  submit  for  the  perusal  of 
my  collea.gaies  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  June  28 
1966,  wliich  tells  the  story  of  Hawaii's 
four  latest  war  heroes: 

HAWAII  Death  Toll  in  War  Climbs  Sharply 
Hawaii   has   suffered  one  of   Its   bloodiest 
weeks  m  the  Viet  Nam  war  with  four  of  Its 
men  killed  in  Ijuttles  since  last  'Hiursday 


The  Army  today  added  the  name  of  Ser- 
geant Hachiro  Imae  of  the  25th  Division  to 
luj  list  of  those  killed  In  action. 

Imae.  41,  a  veteran  of  more  than  16  years 
of  Army  service,  la  the  52nd  Islander  to  die 
In  Viet  Nam.  He  was  wounded  In  the  Kck 
rean  war. 

He  was  killed  by  Viet  Cong  small  arms  fire 
Sunday. 

Yesterday  the  Army  announced  the  death 
of  Sergeant  Edward  K.  Paresa.  another  25th 
veteran  of  the  Korean  War.  He  was  injured 
fatally  by  a  Viet  Cong  booby  trap. 

Peresa,  37,  was  the  third  Valley  Islander 
killed  in  the  last  week. 

L.a3t  Frldav.  Staff  Sergeant  Kenneth  Kaai- 
hue. 29  of  Maui  was  killed  in  the  stepped-up 
ground  warfare  involving  Tropic  Lightning 
Dn  ision  troops. 

Speci.ilist  Four  John  W.  Cabrera,  25,  of 
Kohala,  Big  Island,  was  killed  last  Thurs- 
day. 

Paresa  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pukue,  who 
lives  at  726  Birch  Street  In  HonoltUu.  They 
had  no  children. 

Sergeant  Paresa  was  on  patrol  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  with  B  Company  of  the 
Second  Battalion.  I4th  Infantry  Cacti  of  the 
First  Brigade. 

The  outfit  was  the  Last  to  be  moved  from 
Schofield  Barracks  to  the  war  zone. 

In  letters  home  every  week  he  never  men- 
tioned the  war.  a  friend  said. 

Paresa  has  three  sisters  living  In  Honolulu 
and  a  younger  brother  attending  school  In 
San  Mateo.  California. 

Paresa  saw  combat  In  Korea  with  the  7th 
Division,  later  served  In  Germany  and  Japan 
and  with  the  4th  Division  at  Port  Lewis, 
Washington. 

Imae,  a  platoon  sergeant,  was  a  member  of 
Company  c,  First  Battalion,  Fifth  Infantry 
25th  Infantry  Division. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Maui  High  School 
and  IS  survived  by  his  wife.  Yoshle,  of  1128 
Beckley  Place,  Honolulu;  his  mother.  Mrs 
Unemo  Imae,  of  163  West  Lanal  Street,  Ka- 
hulul.  Maui;  four  brothers,  and  two  sisters 
Sergeant  Imae  had  been  awarded  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  for  wounds  received  in  Korea  and 
the  Silver  Star  and  the  first  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
to  the  Purple  Heart  In  Viet  Nam. 
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700  chapters  In  the  United  States  and 
^fl^r'^l.  "^^^  Institute  of  Logopcdics 
at  Wichita.  Kans..  has  been  adopted  as 
the  society's  international  sen-ice  pi'oj- 
ect.  Since  1934,  the  center  for  speech 
and  hearing  therapy  has  treated  over 
2D.000  persons,  mostly  childicn  bur- 
dened with  afflictions  which  Inhibit  nor- 
mal speech  and  hearing.  Also  it  has 
trained  over  250  students  who  later  be- 
came therapi.st.s  in  these  fields. 

Opening   and   closing   the   Watcp-ite 
concert  was  the  Choi'us  of  the  Potoir.ic 
around  250  male  voices,  being  made  up 
of  SIX  separate   and   distinctively   cos- 
tumed choruses,  all  of  which  performed 
by  themselves.     The  audience  of  thou- 
sands of  music  lovers  heard  the  Sinirinn- 
Capital  Chorus  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbus, under  Director  Lew  Sims-  the 
Jubll-Alres  of  Fairfax,  led  by  Jed  Casey - 
the  Arlingtones  of  Arlington,  under  Ed 
Roberson;  St,  Mary's,  under  Bing  Gardi- 
ner:   Alexandria    Harmonlzers,    led    by 
Scott  Werner;  Montgomerj- Counts  with 
Orville   Luedtke   directing.     Art  Moore 
was  master  of  ceremonies  and   Henry 
Brown,    producer.      Featured    quartets 
were  the  Filibusters,  Scale  Tippers   Po- 
tomachords,  and  Nightcaps. 

Next  big  harmony  event  to  be  held 
In  Washington  wlU  be  the  annual  Har- 
vest of  Harmony  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia chapter,  scheduled  Saturday 
November  5,  In  Constitution  Hall 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wLsh  to  salute  those  "Good 
Samaritans  of  Song,"  the  Riverside  Ai-ea 
Chapters  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Encoi.ragement  of  Barber  Shop 
Quartet  Singing  in  America.  Inc,  who 
presented  their  fifth  annual  "Harmony 
Under  the  Stars"  at  the  Watergate  Thea- 
ter Monday  evening.  National  Capitol 
Region-National  Parks  Services  coop- 
erated with  the  Riverside  Area  Cliapters 
Including  the  District  of  Columbia' 
Alexandria,  Arlington.  Fairfax,  and 
Fredericksburg,  Va..  Montgomery 
County,  Prince  Georges  County,  and  St 
Marys,  Md. 

"We  Sing  That  They  Shall  Speak' 
was  adopted  in  1964  as  the  community 
service  motto  of  the  SPEBSQSA,  which 
has  some  30,000  members  affiliated  with 


OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday,  June  15, 1966 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  has  called  miy  attention 
to  an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  17.  This 
commentary  on  the  arrogrance  and  in- 
sensitivity of  bureaucracy  deserves  the 
consideration  of  everyone  and  therefore 
I  am  placing  it  in  the  CoNCRESsroNAL 
Record: 

ArROG.^NCE    on    the    SUBW.tT 

Sometimes  the  petty  annovances  of  life 
tell  a  lot  about  what's  hctppening  to  the 
country. 

In  New  York  City,  for  a  small  in.^^tance  tlie 
change-makers  in  the  municipally  operated 
subway  .'system  refuse,  usually  with  greit 
rudenebs,  to  accept  a  $5  bUl  or  anvthir.^  ' 
hi-her.  The  ostensible  theory  Is  that  wrh 
a  rise  In  the  fare  anticipated,  people  might 
buy  large  quanutiea  of  the  present  tokens 
and  hoard  them— which  In  itself  Is  a  preMy 
insulting  attitude  for  officialdom  to  take  to- 
ward the  citizen. 

In  any  event,  a  person  finding  hlm.sc'f 
with  nothing  under  $5  has  no  choice  but  to 
trudge  back  up  t!ie  stairs  and  find  a  store 
willing  to  make  change.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  shopkeeper  wi:i  do  s.o  m  periectiv 
friendly  f,-;shion. 

Tiie  contr.-'.st  is  illuminating.  The  s.\:es- 
man  m  the  store  knows  his  livelihood  de- 
pend.'!  on  courtesy  and  service.  To  many  a 
minion  of  bureaucracy,  however,  people  are 
nuisances  at  Ijctt  and  to  be  treated  as  such. 
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Trivial  though  the  subway  Incident  may 
seem,  it  beepea^  an  attitude  which  Is  on  the 
rls«  throughout  local,  artat«  and  national 
govemmente.  Less  and  less  civility  Is  found 
as  more  and  more  arbitrary  and  pointless 
restrictions  or  harasements  are  Introduced. 
Indeed,  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  It  could  be 
otherwise  In  view  of  the  tremendous  growth 
of  goverrunental  power  In  recent  years. 

The  Federal  Government,  being  biggest  of 
all,  Is  In  some  respects  the  worst  offender. 
Just  consider  Its  attitude  on  taxes,  which 
most  Americans  are  willing  to  pay  while  re- 
gretting that  they  are  excessive  and  jxirtly 
wasted.  / 

What  Is  particularly  unpleasanit  to  real- 
ize is  that  not  even  the  most  scrupulous 
Iionesty  will  necessarily  prevent  a  summon- 
ing at  which  you  must  In  effect  Justify  your 
economic  life.  Short  of  that  the  tax-takers 
are  perfectly  happy  to  leave  the  payers  in 
suspense  for  the  better  part  of  a  year,  every 
year. 

Each  new  Federal  extension  must  Increase 
the  arrogance  of  office.  As  surely  as  any- 
thing. It  will  presently  be  encountered  by 
Iiospltals  and  jjktients.  schools  and  scholars. 
Just  as  It  has  already  reached  the  victims  of 
\irban  renewal  and  the  poor.  The  antl- pov- 
erty concept  is  itself  an  impertinence,  for  It 
presupposes  that  ^planners  in  Washington 
baTe  the  competence  to  eliminate  poverty. 

Hoir  does  the  mentality  of  officialdom  tend 
to  get  this  way?  It  is  not  only  that  giving 
men  power  over  others  can  bring  out  the 
worst  In  them,  although  that  often  seems 
to  be  true.  As  an  illustration,  the  current 
talk  of  setting  up  a  central  Federal  file  on 
everybody  ought  to  be  enough  to  chill  every- 
body. 

There  Is  also.  It  would  appear,  a  patroniz- 
ing attitude  inherent  in  vast  governmental 
bureaucracies,  here  and  elsewhere,  past  and 
present.  Granting  the  existence  of  many 
exceptions,  it  is  nonetheless  the  case  that  a 
dvll  servant  can  easily  come  to  think  of  him- 
self as  master  and  the  people  be  is  supposed 
to  be  serving  as  the  servsmts.  The  kind  of 
restraint  which  tempers  such  attitudes  and 
fosters  mutual  toleration  In  private  under- 
takings is  not  present  in  government. 

And  that  of  course  is  all  the  more  reason 
f<»  trying  to  curb  the  insatiable  appetite  of 
government.  Individual  liberty  is  a  magnifi- 
cent philosophy;  It  can  also  be,  however,  a 
▼ery  practical  and  personal  dally  matter. 
What  It  should  mean  on  that  level  is  a  mini- 
mum of  Interference  from  pesky  authorities. 

Instead.  It  Is  a  misfortune  of  the  times 
tbat  the  trend  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Pu'baps  It  is  irreversible  in  any  near  future, 
but  It  deserves  some  thought.  For  we  may 
be  eertaln  that  as  the  legions  of  functlon- 
arlea  Increase  In  numbers  they  will  not  grow 
In  humility  or  consideration. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  considerable  pride  that  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  re- 
markable progress  being  made  by  the 
University  of  Hawaii's  AID — U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development — team  In 
Dacca,  Pakistan.  News  of  Its  accom- 
plishments were  brought  home  to  Hawaii 


by  Mr.  Ah  Chong  Zane,  leader  of  the 
university's  Industrial  skills  training 
team  in  Pakistan. 

The  former  instructor  from  the  Maul 
Technical  School  in  Hawaii  said  that  the 
university's  Industrial  training  program 
is  probably  the  mast  successful  AID 
project  that  has  ever  been  carried  out  In 
Pakistan.  He  revealed  that  the  indus- 
trial training  centers  at  Dacca  and 
Karachi  have  been  so  successful  that  two 
addiiional  centers  are  being  established 
in  Rashaki  and  Peshawar.  Mr.  Zane, 
who  has  been  in  Pakistan  since  1961,  also 
pointed  out  that  Pakistan  will  need  con- 
tinued AID  assistance  and  that  its  most 
urgent  needs  are  in  education,  agricul- 
ture, and  health. 

Mr.  Zane's  intei^csting  and  informative 
account  of  Pakistan's  progress  under  the 
AID  programs  appeared  in  the  June  25 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  I 
submit  the  article  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 
Need  fcr  AID  Continufs,  P.etvr.ninc  Isle 
M.vN-  Says 

TTie  1^,  AsiPnoy  for  International  Develop- 
ment .should  concentrate  its  etforts  in  India 
and  Paki-stan  on  education,  agriculture  and 
health   from  now  on.  says  Ah  Chong  Zane. 

Zane.  leader  of  the  University  of  Hawaii's 
A.I  D.  team  in  Dacca.  Pakistan,  Is  now  here 
on  home  leave.  "Tliere  is  need  for  many 
more  schools  at  tiie  elementiiry  and  high 
school  levels  as  well  as  the  university  level," 
he  said. 

Zane  said  the  qu.ility  of  local  Pakistani 
education  is  very  poor. 

And  he  added  that  the  caliber  of  post- 
Junior  hlB;h  school  education  in  the  Dacca 
American  Society  School  is  also  so  p>oor 
that  he  sends  his  lo-ye-ar-old  daughter, 
Penelope,  to  the  American  International 
School  in  New  Delhi,  India. 

AID  could  help  the  East  Asian  countries' 
agrtculttire  by  fostering  more  scientific 
methods,  he  said.  In  health,  assistance  in 
family  planning  is  badly  needed. 

"Medicine  is  so  inadequate  that  if  an 
American  becomes  ill,  he  is  not  treated 
there  but  is  immediately  evacuated  to  Beirut. 
Lebanon." 

Tlie  United  States  reinstated  plans  for  full 
economic  assistance  to  Pakistan  and  India 
after  the  Kashmir  war  was  settled.  (Mili- 
tary aid  is  still  su-=;pended  I 

"Tlus  should  mean  mure  A. ID.  projects 
for  the  two  countries  within  the  next  two 
years."  Zane  said,  although  Just  what  the 
nature  of  the  projects  will  be  is  still  being 
negotiated. 

Zane  has  been  in  Pakistan  since  1961  as 
a  member  of  the  university's  AID.  team  to 
train   Pakistanis  in  Industrial   skills. 

He  »111  be  in  the  Islands  for  three  week?. 
after  which  he  and  his  family  will  tour 
Europe  for  a  month  and  then  return  to 
Pakistan   for  at   icist   another   year. 

The  former  Maui  Technical  'Schcx>l  Car- 
pentry instructor  said  that  the  university's 
industrial  training  project  for  A.I,D.  "Is 
probably  the  most  sviccessfui  A  ID.  project 
that  has  ever  been  carried  out   in  Pakistan. 

"Right  now  we  have  about  510  students 
enrolled  at  the  Dacca  Center  and  some  450 
at  the  Karachi  center.  Wo  are  also  In  the 
process  of  setting  up  two  new  centers — one 
In  Rashaki  and  the  other  in  Peshawar. 

The  centers'  construction  is  paid  for  by 
the  Pakistani  government.  Zane  said.  "The 
tools  and  equipment  were  grat.s  from  the 
U.S.  for  the  first  two  schools,  but  they  will 
be  commodity  loans  for  the  two  new  ones." 

The  students  are  all  boys  between  ages 
15  and  25,  he  said. 

The    biggest    obstacle    to    the    Pakistan 


project,  Zane  feels,  are  the  lack  of  traineti 
teachers  and  the  exp>editlng  of  consignments 
to  an  Tinderdeveloped  country.  "For  example. 
It  takes  an  average  of  eight  months  to  ship 
equipment  from  the  Mainland  to  Pakistan. 
"The  hostilities  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan did  slow  up  our  project's  development 
to  a  certain  extent — especiallr  where  budg- 
ets were  concerned.  But.  we" don't  have  to 
worry  about  that  anymore." 
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Charles  Mohr  Writes  About  Situation  in 
South  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CONNECTICTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVF  .S 

Thursday.  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  durinn  tlie 
first  few  days  of  this  week  the  New  York 
Times  has  carried  a  three-part  series  by 
Charles  Mohr  on  the  militai-y  situation 
in  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Mohrs  gi-aphic 
report  of  Vietnam's  veiT  human  strufiplc 
punctuated  by  20th  centui->-  technolcpy 
follows: 

M.ANY  IN  Vietnam  S.ay  Opinion  in  US  Is 
Key  TO  Victory:  G.I.'s  Tekd  To  Feei.  They 
Can  Win  the  War  if  Permitted  To  Re- 
main Long  Enough 

^Following  is  the  first  of  threr  artirlrs  ap- 
praising the  military  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam by  the  chief  correspondent  of  The  .V.-'c 
York  Times  in  Saigon  : ) 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  June  26  -  An 
American  major  general  w;ls  recently  ques- 
tioiiing  a  North  Vietnamese  captain  -who  had 
deserted.  The  general  was  curious  about 
the  enemy's  policy  on  rotation  of  troops. 

"American  troops  can  go  home  after  12 
months,"  said  the  general.  "When  do  your 
leaders  say  you  can  go  home?  " 

"They  say  we  can  go  home  when  we  whs 
the  war."  answered  the  captain. 

"What  do  you  think?"  asked  the  gen- 
eral. 

"I  think  we  can  go  home  after  you  win 
the  war,"  said  the  captain.  ■ 

Who  is  winning  in  Vietnam  todays 

The  North  Vietnamese  officer  is  one  of 
many  pyeople  who  think  the  United  St.-.tes. 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  South  Ko- 
rean. Australian,  and  New  Zealand  allies  are 
clearly  winning. 

Hardly  anyone  in  Vietnam  argues  th.-it  the 
United  States  is  losing  or  Is  in  danger  of  a 
military  fiasco  like  the  one  the  Frencli  me' 
at  DIenbienphu. 

poLrriCAL  battle  notcd 

Yet  there  is  a  small  body  of  men  who  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  is  not  losin'T 
but  is  not  winning  either  and  will  not  be- 
gin to  win  until  there  has  been  some  .success 
In  the  subtle  battle  to  gain  the  allegiance 
of  hostile  or  Indifferent  parts  of  the  rur.il 
population. 

The  widest  feeling  of  all.  however,  l.n  th  ' 
the  outcome  will  be  decided  by  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States.  In  a  real  sense. 
the  United  States  forces  in  Vietnam  are 
fighting  a  war  while  looking  over  their 
shoulders  toward  home. 

A  battalion  commander  sitting  on  a  case 
of  C  rations  and  a  private  picking  leeches 
off  Ms  leg  on  a  Jungle  trail  tend  to  say 
the  same  thing:  The  war  can  be  won  if  the 
American  troops  are  given  enough  time,  but 
they  are  not  sure  they  will  be  granted  this 
time. 


"it's   going    to   take   time" 
"There's  a  lot  I  probably  don't  know,"  said 
ft  lieutenant  colonel   recently,  "but  the  one 
thing  I  do  know  after  almost  a  year  of  fight- 
ing here  Is  that  it  is  going  to  take  time. 

"I  don't  personally  believe  It  will  take  a  lot 
of  time,  but  I'm  not  sure.  That  Is  what 
makes  it  hard  to  know  if  tlie  public  will  put 
up  with  it  long  enough." 

-Much  of  America's  public  affairs  policy  re- 
garding the  war  has  been  built  on  an  insub- 
stantial foundiition  of  statistics  and  psycho- 
logical estimates  of  the  enemy. 

F.ir  too  lltne  of  this  policy  has  been  built 
on  more  substantial  factors^the  growing 
American  mastery  of  the  t<^rrain  and  of  guer- 
rilla war  tactics  and  Uie  basic  courage.  anti- 
Communism  and  tenacity  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

The  most  important  thing  to  realize  is  not 
that  st.atistics  are  unreliable  but  that  they 
are  meaningless  in  themselves.  Statistic- 
ally, the  entire  Vletcong  force  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  destroyed  and,  presumably, 
repl.aced  ■with  new  troops. 

The  statistics  matter  Utile.  The  fact  that 
more  than  200,000  enemy  troops  are  still 
fighting  matters  a  great  deal. 

No  discussion  of  the  progress  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  can  go  far  witliout  an  exami- 
nation of  statistics,  which  have  become  so 
important  for  two  reasons.  One  Is  that  in  a 
v.:\T  without  front  lines  or  territorial  gains, 
statistics  seem  to  be  the  only  mcMuring  rod 
of  success.  Tlie  other  reason  is  that  United 
States  officials  have  made  them  so  Important. 

HOW    THE    figures    ADD    UP 

Statistically,  the  war  has  been  won  several 
times  already. 

According  to  official  figures,  about  57.000 
Vletcong  guerrillas  and  North  Vietnamese 
army  regulars  have  been  killed  in  action  and 
counted  on  the  battlefield  since  Jan.  1,  1965. 
Some  Amencnn  odicials  in  Vietnam  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  validity  of  this  figure. 
The  gravest  quihns  result,  however,  not  when 
the  figure  is  discounted  but  when  it  Is  ac- 
cepted, even  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  argvi- 
ment. 

Stat;stics  on  the  Vletcong  wounded  are  not 
announced  because  only  a  relaU\cly  few 
wounded  prisoners  are  ever  seen.  But.  by  the 
most  con.servative  eitim.ae  possible,  the  Vlet- 
cong suffer  two  wotmded  for  every  man  killed 
in  action.  A  more  realistic  estimate  might 
ranee  from  3  to  1  to  5  to  1. 

This  would  mean  that  114.000  more  of  the 
Vietcong  have  been  wounded,  many  of  tvhom 
would  have  died  in  their  priniitive  field  hos- 
pitals. To  this  total  could  be  added  20,000 
men  in  the  category  of  "killed  but  dragged 
away"  and  victims  of  illness  such  as  malaria. 

eoUNTING     often     difficult 

If  the  original  "body  count"  statistic  is 
accepted,  a  cfjn,'--ervaUve  conclusion  Is  that 
in  less  than  18  months  the  Vietcong  have 
suffered  a  total  of  at  least  200.000  casualties 
and  other  troop  looses. 

Tlie  concept  of  body-count  figures  is  un- 
realistic In  some  circtmiotances. 

After  certain  battles  it  is  possible  to  cotint 
bodies  with  s'omc  accuracy,  although  anyone 
who  hi\s  watched  three  plaUxins  of  one  com- 
pany move  out  Into  tlio  scrub  can  easily  be- 
lip'.-e  that  duplicitions  in  countinc  may  take 
p'l.ce. 

At  other  times  it  is  impo  slble  to  count 
bodies.  But  the  pressure  from  the  top  to  do 
so  continues. 

One  morning  late  la.^i  yc.ir,  when  the  nine- 
day  siege  of  the  .Special  Forces  camp  at  Plel- 
ku  w.vs  being  lifted.  MaJ  Charles  Beckwlth  a 
grizzled  man  in  a  dirty  camouflage  "tiger 
suit,"  was  told  by  his  radio  operator  that  the 
chief  of  staff  in  S,ilgon  w.inted  an  Immediate 
body  count  for  a  military  briefing. 

I".'FLATKD    FIGUliE     U.SED 

"We  haven't  even  been  outside  the  wire 
ye-."  snapped  the  m-'.Jor.  "Tell  them  I'm  not 
g'Hng  to  give  any  figure  until  I  ctn  count" 


In  the  end  MaJ.  Beckwlth  and  hla  men 
counted  a  little  more  than  40  bodiea  on  one 
side  of  the  camp,  the  only  area  they  could 
cover  that  day.  But  the  figure  already  an- 
nounced in  Saigon  was  about  five  times  that 
big. 

In  a  more  recent  action  In  the  Central 
Highlands,  a  company  conmiander  who  had 
been  under  heavy  attack  in  a  tight  defensive 
perimeter  received  a  request  for  a  body-count 
figure.  He  radioed  one  of  his  platoon  leaders 
to  ask  what  the  officer  could  tell  him. 

"I  don't  know.  Captain,"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant. "Maybe  3  or  5  or  15.  Put  me  down  for 
15  and  I'll  try  to  find  them  for  vou  in  the 
morning. 


Vast   U.S.    Firepo'wer    Arrayed    in    Viet.vam 

Against  Guerrillas 

(FoUotcing  is  the  acoond  of  three  articles 

on  the  military  situation  in  South  Vietnam 

by  the  chief  Times  correspondent  in  Saigon.) 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Saicon.  South  VrETNAM,  June  27. — Tlie 
weapon's  sound  Is  terrifying  and  stupendous, 
like  a  chorus  of  kettle  drums  plaved  by 
giants.  Its  sight  is  equally  stunning,  with 
hundreds  of  incandescent  bursts  of  light 
winking  their  way  up  a  South  Vietnamese 
mountain  ridge. 

This  Is  a  "C.B.U.,"  a  military  abbreviation 
that  stands  for  "cluster  bomb  unit."  one  of 
the  United  States  weapons  that  are  tending 
to  invalidate  some  of  the  axioms  of  guerrilla 
warfare. 

Military  spokesmen  in  Vietnam  are  for- 
bidden by  Washington  to  discuss  this  and 
other  exotic  weapons,  but  Journalists  in  the 
field  know  about  them  from  witnessing  their 
use  and  talking  to  combat  soldiers. 

800    BO.MBS    IN    ONE    UNIT 

A  Cluster  bomb  unit  is  a  canister  contain- 
ing more  than  800  bomblets  with  fat  orange 
noses  and  folding  silvery  tall  fins.  As  a 
fighter-bomber  sweeps  in  to  attack,  com- 
pressed air  blows  the  bomblets  out  of  the 
canister  and  they  fall  to  earth  in  a  destruc- 
tive and  demoralizing  pattern  of  pvrotech- 
nlcs. 

It  Is  much  like  throwing  800  hand  gre- 
nades at  the  enemy  at  once,  except  that  the 
bomblets  seem  to  be  more  powerful  and 
lethal  than^and  grenades.  The  noise  alone 
is  overpowering. 

Now.  a  new  and  better  C.B.U.  has  been  de- 
veloped. It  spews  both  napalm  and  lethal 
steel  pellets  from  bomblets.  The  weapon  has 
been  used  to  silence  anti-aircraft  positions  in 
North  Vietnam. 

This  new  weapon  Is  part  of  the  most  Im- 
pressive arsenal  of  conventional  firepower 
ever  brought  to  bear  In  warfare. 

The  United  States  forces  can  shower  Inm- 
dreds  of  750-  and  500-pound  bombs  on  guer- 
rilla concentrations  from  flights  of  heavy 
B-52  bombers  that  the  Vietcong  never  see  or 
hear. 

Fighter-bombers  can  supply  more  power 
In  tactical  air-support  situation  than  stra- 
tegic bombers  had  in  World  War  II. 

'COPTERS    MOVE    ARTILLERY 

Artillery  is  moved  about  a  roadless  wil- 
derness slung  from  helicopters  with  great 
ease  and  sjiccd.  and  American  Infantry  com- 
panies rarely  operate  outside  the  range  of 
supporting  guns. 

The  infantryman  himself  Is  well  arnie;i 
The  airborne  and  cav.alry  units  carry  the 
M-16  rifllc.  whose  .22-caliber  hlgh-velocitv 
cartridge,  because  of  low  recoil,  is  easv  to 
fire  accurately. 

The  light  weight  of  ammunition  allows 
one  platoon  sergeant  In  the  First  Brigade  of 
the  101st  Airliorne  to  go  into  battle  with  "'g 
magazines,  or  ."iSO  rounds  of  ammunition,  on 
his  person. 

A  new  "star-light"  telescopic  sight  th^n 
gathers  and  ampliries  the  dim  light  of  a  night 
scene,  has  been  used  by  Air  Force  C-47  planes 

carrying  three  guns  that  can  put  out  a  tcl   1 
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or  18,000  machine-gun  buUets  a  minute  In 
a  recent  action,  such  a  star-light  scope 
caught  200  troops  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
and  the  guns  almost  anmhilatcd  them. 

All  this  firepower  does  not  alwavs  work 
exactly  as  Intended.  During  a  hot  battle  in 
Kontum  Province,  when  air  support  was 
badly  needed  Navy  jets  carrj'ing  1,000-pound 
bombs  missed  their  target  bv  more  than 
3.000  yards.  Cloud  ceilings  and  terrain  of- 
fered good  reason  for  this  miss. 

In  Haunghia  Province  earlier  in  the  year 
examination  showed  that  a  heavy  air  strike 
on  a  line  of  enemy  foxholes  had  failed  to 
strike  or  collapse  one  Vletcong  position. 

GUERRILLAS'  ADVANTAGE   CUT 

The  main  effect  of  the  firepower  at  t'le 
disposal  of  United  States  forces  is  to  limit 
the   usual    advantages   of   guerrtllaa. 

Guerrilla  doctrine  la  to  avoid  contact  on 
unfavorable  terms  and  to  concentrate  and 
strike  with  overwhelming  force  agaln<it 
weaker  enemy  units  when  the  time  Is  ripe 
This  Is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  Vietcong. 

In  attempting  to  dodge  combat.  Vietcong 
units  are  harassed,  by  highly  senslUve  air- 
borne infra-red  devices  and  other  intelli- 
gence systems  that  spot  their  hidden  camp- 
sites and  leave  them  open  to  air  attack 

The  guerrillas  find  It  dangerous  to  con- 
centrate their  forces  for  attacks  even  against 
ever-extended  and  outnumbered  unite. 

An  important  result,  psychologically  has 
been  that  the  rebels  have  had  to  fight  for 
about  eight  months  without  a  proper  victorv 
Late  last  year  the  Vietcong  surprised  and 
overran  a  large  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Seventh  Regiment  in  a  rubber  plantation 
northwest  of  Saigon,  inflicting  heavv  casual - 
lies,  but  there  h.is  been  nothing  like  that 
since. 

ENEMY   HAS  OWN   DEVICE 

The  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  hnve 
a  technological  device  of  their  own  that  has 
proved  a  surpri.singly  effective  counter-meas- 
ure to  the  United  States  firepower  It  is  a 
shovel,  about  two  and  one  half  feet  long  with 
a  bamboo  handle  and  a  st«el  blade, 

"These  people  are  the  damnedest  diggers 
I  ever  saw."  said  an  American  Infantrvman 
recently.  "They  dig  a  foxhole  straight  down 
and  then  they  hollow  out  a  little  chamber 
back  in  the  side  of  It  to  slip  into  when  they 
hear  the  Jets. 

"Nothing  but  a  direct  hit  will  get  them 
You  just  can't  hurt  them  too  much  with 
bombing  and  artillery  when  they  are  in  their 
holes." 

.•\nu-ric::n  firepower,  most  destrurtivc  v,hp" 
the  enemy  comes  out  into  the  open,  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  linut  the  Vietcong's  abilltv 
M  undertake  attacks.  It  is  less  effective 
when  the  Viet^ont;  .ctand  and  figtit  again- 1 
American  Incursions  into  their  base  areas 
Attention  was  recently  focused  on  an  ac- 
tion in  Kontum  Province  in  which  a  West 
Point  football  hero.  Capt.  William  S  Car- 
penter, was  recommended  for  the  Medal  of 
Honor  after  directing  an  air  strike  on  his 
own  position  in  a  desperate  effort  to  break 
up  what  seemed  to  be  an  overwhelming  North 
Vietnamese  as.sault. 


OFFENSIVE   rOWER   CI'P.TAn.ED 

The  company  and  Its  wounded  were  suc- 
cessiuily  extracted  44  hours  later,  but  the 
enemy  positions  were  not  taken  until   two 

d.iVs   l;it<>r,  .after  a   n-.">2   raid, 

"The  only  trouble  is  that  Victor  Charlie 
(slang  for  Vietcon{,'|  still  has  the  hill  "  said 
one  man  of  Captain  Carpenter's  comp:,nv. 

"We  ran  into  something  we  couldn't  cc.p» 
with."  said  a  sergeant. 

A  number  of  other  companies  nearby  h.id 
similar  experiences,  finding  themselves  pin- 
ned down  and  unable  to  move  against  their 
foe 

The  Americans  can  always  pull  back  and 
call  for  air  strikes  and  then  usually  go  In 
and  take  the  positions.  Heavy  casualties  are 
inlllrted  on  the  enemy,  but  In  almost  every 
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case  substantial  numbers  of  the  enemy  es- 
cape to  regroup  and  fight  another  day. 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  remains  rela- 
tively cheap  for  the  United  Stat«s.  but  not 
fts  cheap  as  It  once  was. 

In  less  than  six  months  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  American  forces  have  suf- 
fered 15.000  casualties,  more  than  2,000  of 
them  killed.  The  United  States  must  face 
the  prospect  that  by  the  end  of  1966  casual- 
ties may  reach  more  than  30.000.  Including 
6.000  or  more  dead. 

TomoTToic:  Political  aspects  of  Vietnamese 
var. 

V.S.  Forces  FRrSTP.ATED  in  PntmcAL  Ai-pects 
OP  Vietnamese  War 

(FoUo7ciig  t.?  thp  last  of  three  art'clr^ 
appraUing  the  milttarTj  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  by  the  chief  coTre':pondent  of  The 
New  York  Times  in  Saigon.) 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam.  Jun«  28  — There 
Is  wide  recognition  that  ultimate  success  or 
vlctcffy  In  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  depend  on 
political  as  well  as  military  action. 

The  necessary  political  action,  however,  Is 
difficult  to  Implement. 

It  la  difficult  to  bring  the  Impressive 
weight  of  United  States  power  to  bear  In 
ruraJ  South  Vietnam  without  killing  and 
maiming  civilians  as  well  as  the  guerrilla 
enemy. 

It  la  difficult  to  find  the  manpower,  ad- 
ministrative skill  and  determination  In  South 
Vietnam  to  carry  out  all  of  the  desirable 
•ocial.  economic  and  political  programs. 

It  Is  even  difficult  to  give  South  Vietnam 
assistance  without  also  causing  inflation  and 
subsequent  public  discontent  about  Uvlag 
costs. 

On  the  purely  military  side,  undeniable 
progress  has  been  made. 

aEB£L.S'  LOSSES  HIGH 

The  Vletcong  guerrillas  still  control  almost 
*s  much  territory  and  population  as  they  did 
■when  full-scale  United  States  Interventloa 
began  last  year,  but  the  Vletcong's  momen- 
tum toward  victory  has  been  stopped. 

Whether  statistics  are  accurate  or  not, 
punishing  losses  are  beln?  Inflicted  on  the 
Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 

Some  persons  assume  that  the  enemy  can- 
not sustain  such  losses  much  longer.  This 
Is.  however,  only  an  assumption.  As  of  mld- 
1966,  the  guerrillas  In  South  Vietn.un  remain 
a  formldaMe  force  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

"One  of  the  encouraging  trends  is  the 
difficulty  we  are  having  in  getting  them  to 
fight  recently,"  said  an  American  general, 
explaining  that  this  could  mean  that  the 
effect  of  United  States  firepower  was  denying 
the  enemy  any  prudent  way  to  employ  his 
troops. 

American  or  South  Vietnamese  troops  In- 
creasingly move  Into  enemy  base  areas  and 
•tumble  up)on  surprised  guerrillas  who.  al- 
most Instinctively,  stand  and  fight  for  as 
long  as  they  can. 

This  Is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  usual 
situation  In  guerrilla  warfare. 

Instead  of  picking  their  battleground,  the 
guerrillas  are  finding  it  difficult  to  arr.inge 
profitable  encounters  and  are  obliged  to  fight 
In  their  own  backyard. 

TBBTCONO  HARD  TO  FIND 

However,  as  the  general  also  noted,  the 
difficulty  m  engaging  the  enemy  is  a  dis- 
couraging as  well  as  an  encouraging  trend. 
Since  the  main  thrust  of  the  American  mili- 
tary effort  Is  to  find  and  destroy  enemy  mili- 
tary units,  any  impediment  to  this  process 
la  unwelcome. 

Progress  Is  less  evident  on  the  political  side 
of  the  war,  and  problems  are  abundant. 

The  United  States  military  commander, 
Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  has  given 
special  attention  to  the  problem  of  civilian 
casualties  and   has   admonished   bis   troops 


that  they  m'l.it  accept  severe  restraints  on 
the  bnttlefleki. 

But  the  high  level  of  military  activity  and 
the  need  to  save  .American  lives  are  not  al- 
ways compatible  with  this  policy.  There  are 
no  statistics  on  civilian  casualties,  but  a  visit 
to  any  provincial  hospital  reveals  many  cases 
of  victims  of  United  States  air  and  artillery 
power. 

The  Buddhist  crisis  In  South  Vietnam  h^s 
had  some  effect  on  military  progress.  Fit 
m-'.ny  weeks  the  Government  had  more  of 
its  elite  forces  tied  up  on  political  duty,  and 
lost  control  over  at  least  one  army  division. 

The  Government  of  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has 
survived  these  difncultles.  But  Premier  Ky's 
ability  to  stay  in  power  through  the  vise  of 
police  force  poses  a  question  that  observers 
hero  :ire  reluctant  to  answer. 

De.spit€  United  States  endorsement  or  the 
Premier,  few  .Americans  here  would  contend 
that  he  is  an  ideal  Instrument  with  which 
to  w.ige  a  i^uerrilla  war. 

Eni>rmous  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
question  "Whom  do  the  political  Buddhist.s 
represent?"  but  whom,  some  observers  ask. 
does  Premier  Ky  represent? 

In  a  way.  the  army.  But  even  thi.s  is  an 
oversimplification.  The  real  answer  is  th:\t 
South  Vietnam  docs  not  have  a  Government 
closely  identified  with  the  m.oss  of  the 
population. 

The  mo.<:t  promising  development  of  the 
year  has  been  the  rural  pariftcation  program. 
About  80  teams  have  begun  to  work  in 
selected  ■.  iliiige.';  to  root  out  Vietcong  political 
workers,  satisfy  village  complaints,  provide 
some  security  and  improve  the  standard  of 
life,     Other  teams  are  in  training. 

TWO     KEY     FACTORS     SEEN 

This  is  only  a  minuscule  beginning  in  a 
nation  with  15,000  villages.  Some  Ameri- 
cans see  serious  flaws  in  the  program  and  one 
of  them  thinks  it  has  no  more  than  50-per- 
cent chance  of  success.  But  they  find  even 
such  a  pra^pcct  reason  for  good  cheer. 

Tlie  final  outcome  of  the  war  will  probably 
be  decided  by  two  factors. 

One  will  be  the  pacification  program.  By 
comm  >n  consensus  the  United  States  forces 
cannot  l)e  driven  from  South  Vietnam  by  any 
means  the  North  Vietnamese  choo«^  to  throw 
against  it.  But  the  alien  .Americans  prob- 
ably cannot  drive  the  Vletcong  from  the 
field,  either,  until  the  rural  population  Joins 
In  the  effort. 

The  second  factor  Is  the  determination  of 
the  enemy  and  his  allies. 

Until  now.  North  Vietnamese  infiltration 
Into  the  .South  and  local  recruitment  have 
roughly  kept  pace  with  losses  suffered. 

How  long  this  equilibrium  will  contintie 
may  depend  less  on  United  States  bombing 
than  on  North  Vietnamese  will  power  versus 
American  will  power.  The  North  Vietna- 
mese still  have  at  the'.r  command  laree  re- 
serves to  commit  in  the  South.  At  the  ex- 
treme, there  is  the  threat  of  Chinese  inter- 
vention. 

"We've  got  a  winning  hand,"  said  one 
American  officer,  "but  we've  got  to  bet  It. 
It  don't  think  you  can  blu.T  these  penp'e  out 
of  the  game  "  ^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP    WaSCONSlN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  problem  of  inequities  In  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  is  one  that  has  oc- 
cupied much  attention  in  recent  months, 


especially  here  in  Conc:re.=s  and  on  var- 
ious university  campuses,  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  manixjwer  demands  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  in  this  regard  to  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from'  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Fred  Harvey  Hariington. 
and  resolutions  passed  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  faculties  at  botli  Madison 
and  Milwaukee,  requesting  a  thorough 
review  of  the.se  inequities.  These  edu- 
cators are  primarily  conc^ncd  with  tv.o 
faults  of  the  system:  the  socioeconomic 
di.sciiminalion  inherent  in  the  defer- 
ment of  college  students,  and  the  threat 
to  the  independence  and  quality  of  our 
educational  system  posed  by  nicorsxii'at- 
ing  grades  into  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  dra-.v 
your  attention  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
President  Harrington's  letter  in  whicli 
he  points  out  the  need  for  a  study  of  the 
present  draft  and  its  alternatives  in  the 
context  of  the  Nation's  total  manpower 
requirement's. 

Text   of   letter    and   resolutions   fol- 
TuE  University  of  WiscoN.iiN. 

Madison.  Wis..  June  2.1.  1966 
The  Honorable  Robest  W.  Kastenmeier, 
l!oii.':c  of  Repieseritativcs, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De,\r  Mr.  Kastenmfifir:  Enclosed  are  copies 
of  resolutions  adapted  by  our  Madison  and 
Milwaukee  f.icultics. 

I  agree  with  the  faculty  conclusion  that  it 
Is  time  for  a  major  review  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  as  it  relates  to  the  college 
student. 

Student  protests,  particularly  on  our  Madi- 
son campus,  brought  this  Issue  to  a  head. 
Contrary  to  the  Impression  which  some  peo- 
ple have,  the  students  were  not  seeking  a 
blanket  exemption  from  military  service. 
Rather,  they  were  Insisting  that  there  were 
Inequities  In  deferring  college  students  when 
their  less  fortunate  colleagues  of  the  same 
age  were  being  drafted.  In  addition,  the 
students  contended  that  the  use  of  class  rank 
as  a  criterion  for  deferring  college  students 
intervenes  In  the  educational  relationship 
between  teacher  and  student,  heightening 
the  conflict  between  learning  and  grade-get- 
ting. And  they  regard  rank-ln-class  criteria 
as  a  heavy  penalty  for  experimenting  in  the 
choice  of  a  major  or  exploration  of  courses. 

There  Is  a  widespread  belief  among  the 
faculty  that  there  should  be  a  review  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  needs,  with  consideration 
of  a  system  which  would  remove  what  many 
people  regard  as  Inequities.  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal belief  that  such  a  review  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  I  there- 
fore hope  that  It  may  come  about  In  the 
very  near  future. 
Sincerely. 

FitED  Harvey  ILARRiNnTON. 

President. 


Resoll'ticn  ADopTr:D  by  Univfuspty  of  Wis- 
consin-Madison Facui-ty 
Tlie  faculty  recognizes  that  any  conceiv- 
able Selective  Service  System  is  Ukely  to  con- 
tain inequities,  but  it  believes  that  the  time 
has  come  to  re-evaluate  the  present  System 
Including  the  following  lt«ms: 

a.  Special  deferment  for  college  students. 

b.  Continued   utilization  of  the   rank-ln- 
class  criteria. 

c.  The  desirability  and  validity  of  the  test- 
ing program. 

d.  Elimination  of  college  or  imlverslty  con- 
tacts with  Selective  Service  In  favor  of  in- 
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volvlng  simply  the  student  and  the  Selective 
Service  office. 

The  President  of  the  University  Is  re- 
quested to  convey  copies  of  this  reoolution 
to  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Congressional 
delegation,  and  ask  that  they  support  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  present  Svstem. 
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Resolution  Adopted  by  University  of  V/ls- 

CONSIN-MlLWAUKEK    FACtTLTT 

The  factilty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee,  respectfully  urtres  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  selecUon 
of  a  special  oommission  with  authority  to 
study  the  nation's  manpower  needs  and  the 
Impact  of  Selectlve«6ervlce  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  to  recommend  such  new 
proposals  as  seem  appropriate  for  provid'ng 
an  equitable  and  efre<^'tlve  means  through 
which  service  to  the  nation  may  be  re:;dere  i 
We  further  request  that  the  Chancellor  and 
the  President  of  the  University  con\ey  the 
views  of  this  Faculty  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Wisconsin  connrcs- 
sional  delegation. 


Carl  Takamura,  1966  Hawaii  Graduate, 
Explains  Why  Today's  College  Gradi 
Shy  Away  From  Business  Careers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

op    HAWAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdcnj.  June  30,  1966 
■  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  It  is 
a  tribute  to  our  Nation's  young  people 
that  the  achilt  American  community  is 
lending  an  Increasingly  attentive  ear  to 
their  views.  Pursuant  to  this  recogni- 
tion America's  youth  has  come  forth  with 
some  startling  and  thought-provoking 
observations,  as  it  recently  did  in  my  own 
State  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Carl  Takamura,  a  1966  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  student 
body  president  during  the  academic  year 
just  ended,  delivered  an  informative  and 
straightforward  speech  at  a  recent 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce  lunch- 
eon meeting.  He  gave  Honolulu  busi- 
nessmen some  pointed  reasons  why  he 
thought  so  many  college  graduates  have 
not  selected  business  as  a  career.  He 
also  discussed  Improvements  which  could 
be  made  to  attract  more  college  gradu- 
ates to  business  as  a  career. 

The  challenging  speech  by  Mr.  Taka- 
mura wa5  quoted  In  a  newspaper  article 
WTitten  by  reporter  George  West.  In 
the  hope  that  businessmen  of  the  Nation 
may  benefit  from  his  views.  I  submit  the 
June  25.  1966.  Star-Bulletin  article  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Lacks  High  Principles  and  Social  Concern: 
BusiiNKss  Lkarns  Why  Graduates  Shtn 
It 

(By  George  'West) 

A  iy66  University  of  Hawaii  graduate  laid 
It  on  the  line  today  In  telling  Honolulu's 
businessmen  why  students  shun  careers  In 
business. 

■BiLsiness  Is  only  concerned  with  making 
money  and  it  lacks  high  principles  and  to- 
cial  concern,"  said  Carl  T.  Takamura.  1965-M 
•student  body  president. 

■  Students  are  interested  In  lives  with  pur- 
pose, rather  than  with  security  spelled  with 
tno  dollar  sign." 


Takaniiu^  spoke  at  a  quarterly  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel. 

Takamiu^'s  topic  was:  "Why  Students  Say 
No  to  Business." 

He  prefaced  Ills  talk  with  the  note  that  his 
answers  were  "opinions  not  facts." 

Takamura  told  the  businessmen  that  he's 
convinced  the  men  and  women  of  his  gen- 
eration are  n.'t  seeking  a  life  of  security, 
spelled  with  a  dollar  sign,  but  rather  a  life 
of  purpose  and  significance. 

He  said  this  is  evidenced  by  the  "resound- 
ing success"  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America  prof^r.ans. 

■  Cnfortunntely,"  he  added.  "In  the  eyes 
of  muiy  .=-,tMfients.  the  business  world  appe.ors 
to  be  r;p:-.ttictic  to  the  problems  of  modern 
society  aiid,  which  Is  even  worse,  refuses  to 
provide  tiie  lendership  ...  to  solve  the.se 
problems  and  which  it  is  so  uniquely  c.ipable 
of  rendering." 

He  noted:  "Students  are  saying.  'I  want  to 
serve.'  and  business  Is  answering,  'Let  me 
chow  you  how  to  pet  rich."  " 

T.ikumura  noted  that  students  feel  busi- 
ness Is  drab,  more  technical  than  profes- 
sional. 

It  attracts  only  "average-ability"  students, 
students  say,  and  that  all  businessmen  are 
considered  Republicans. 

He  s.-Ud  that  business  Is  also  hurt  by  the 
concept  of  the  organization  m.an  which  con- 
tinues to  frighten  away  the  identity-seeking 
youiii^  people  "who  have  no  desire  to  become 
lost  in  the  nameless  conformltv  of  a  grav- 
fliinncl  world." 

Robert  B.  'Wolcott.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  also 
spoke. 

II?  talked  of  the  things  that  businessmen 
could  do  to  Ret  students  to  say  yes  to  occupa- 
tions In  busine.'^s. 

Takamura  s.'ad  he  does  not  believe  there 
Is  one  single  factor  causing  students  to  say 
no  to  business. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  one  major  factor  Is 
the  negative  Image  business  has  of  being  a 
rather  unexciting  career  of  somewhat 
dubious  professional  status  which  is  designed 
primarily  for  the  nonlntellectual  conserva- 
ti\c  whose  ultimate  concern  Is  money,  rather 
tlirTi  principle  or  values." 

He  continued:  "Perhaps  the  most  damn- 
ing factor  Is  buslness's  apparent  lack  of  high 
principles  and  concern." 

He  backed  up  this  observation  by  recalling 
a  training  program  which  a  friend  attended 
and  those  In  attendance  were  told: 

"If  you  want  to  make  money,  stick  around 
If  not,  get  out!" 


Editorials  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Publisher  John  Knight  on  the  War  in 
Vietnam 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1966 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Detroit  morning  newspaper,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers in  the  country,  has  long  been  an 
articulate  and  perceptive  critic  of  Ameri- 
can poUcy  in  Vietnam.  Its  editorial 
pages  have  consistently  provided  force- 
ful, thoughtful,  and  quite  literate  dis- 
cussion of  the  background  and  effects  of 
our  current  military  involvement  In 
Vietnam. 


I  have  compiled  aU  of  the  editorials 
from  the  Free  Press  on  Vietnam  for  the 
8-week  period  from  May  1  to  June  24 
which  I  ask  permission  to  Insert  in  the 
CoNGRFssioNAL  RECORD  Immediately  fo'- 
lowins  my  remarks.  In  reading  thc^e 
editorials  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find 
not  only  Informed  and  perceptive  dis- 
cussion and  criticisms  of  some  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  war  but  also 
suggestions  of  very  appropriate  alter- 
natives to  our  current  policy. 

I  also  want  to  include  In'the  Recopd 
some  signed  editorials  on  Vietnam  bv 
John  Knicht.  the  publl.sher  of  the  Free 
Press  and  various  other  outstanding 
newspapers  throughout  the  countrv 
faince  1054  when  the  French  left  Viet- 
nani.  John  Knight  has  been  a.sklng  the 
hard  and  pertinent  questions  about 
America's  steadily  growing  involvement 
m  that  country. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  representative  of 
any  area  wWch  is  sen'ed  by  a  newspaper 
which  not  only  provides  comprehensive 
reporting  of  the  news  but  also  Informed 
and  i>erceptive  comment  on  the  major 
foreign  pi-oblem  facing  our  country  to- 
day. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  May  3.   19G61 
Fat.al  ParsUMPTioNs 

"I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  toni-ht 
about  the  fallout  effects  of  the  Vietnamese 
war"  said  Sen.  Willum  FtTLBRicHT  m  a 
major  foreign  policy  speech  the  other  cve- 
n:ng.    And  he  did. 

He  .spoke  of  the  risks  of  escalation  and  a 
Wider  war.  of  the  strains  which  the  strueele 
is  putting  on  East-Weet  relations,  of  the 
alienation  of  allies,  and  of  the  Impossibility 
of  pursuing  an  open-ended  war  In  Southea.st 
As  a  and  a  poverty  war  at  home.  He  called 
this  pursuit  "a  kind  of  madness  " 

But  he  spoke  of  more  than  efTect-s  as  im- 
portant, as  they  arc;  he  spoke  al.so  of  cause.3 

"America  Is  showing  some  signs  of  th.it 
rat:U  presumption,  that  overextension  of 
power  and  mission,  which  brought  ruin  to 
ancient   Athens,    to   Napoleonic   Prance   and 

has  hardly  begun,  but  the  war  which  we  are 
now  fighting  can  only  accelerate  it." 

And  the  speech  holds  a  number  of  values 
for  this  nation  at  this  time. 

The  senator  spoke  as  a  critic  of  policies 
which  presidential  opinion  polls  Indicate 
much  of  the  nation  presenUy  supports  and 
there  s  always  reason  for  the  nation  to  cheer 
a  re^sponslble  public  f:gure  willing  to  buck  a 
corisensus.  For  a  concensus  might  be  wrong 
and  there  Is  a  desperate  need  In  a  democracy 
for  articulate  dissent. 

There's  value,  too.  In  the  detached  view 
of  this  nation  which  Sen.  Pttlbricht  took 
looking  at  America  as  others  in  far-awav 
places  might  look  at  America.  For  wrapped 
m  our  own  pursuits  there  Is  the  risk  of  I.ts- 
Ing  objectivity,  of  adopting  a  manifest  des- 
tiny for  the  globe,  of  spreading  with  an 
evangelical  zeal  the  good  as  we  know  it 
whether  others  share  our  view  of  good  or 
not.  Proof  of  this  can  be  seen  In  this  na- 
tions fumbling  attempts  to  erect  Instant 
democracy  along  with  an  embassy  In  other 
lands. 

And  because  some  politicians  tend  to  look 
only  from  one  election  to  the  next  and  some 
men  In  public  life  In  these  troubled  times 
only  from  one  crisis  to  another,  it  la  valu- 
able to  have  someone  Identify  the  threads 
of  history  in  the  fabric  of  present  day  life 
to  look  back  and  to  look  ahead. 

That  fatal  presumption,  that  overexten- 
sion of  power  and  mission"  of  which  Sen 
Pltlbricht  spoke  is  ancient  to  hlstcw7     But 
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It  Is  reltalvely  new  to  the  U.S.  and  It  Is  im- 
portant for  the  U.S  to  look  at  history  now 
kQd  profit  from  its  lessons. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  May  8.  1966) 
Tub  EDrroB's  Notebook;   Johnson  Fails  To 

Lead  United  States  When  He  Asks  What 

To  Do 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Is  said  to  be  a 
•trung  President  but  he  h.is  an  Irritating 
habit  of  saying,  "What  would  you  do?"  when 
he  gets  Into  trouble. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  '^ne  cx.-imp!e  of  the 
President's  utter  frustr:il!on.  Another  Is 
found  In  h.s  recent  remarks  to  a  top-level 
labor-management  panel  currently  asicsslng 
various  ways  to  combat  Inflation. 

On  thla  occasion,  the  President  said:  "I  ask 
you  to  look  at  this  problem  not  fr^m  the 
•tandpolnt  of  labor  or  business.  I  w.int  you 
to  ask  yourselves:  If  you  were  President, 
what  would  you  do?" 

One  caji  be  sympathetic  with  the  Presi- 
dent's plight.  The  problems  he  encounters 
both  at  home  and  abroad  are  staggering 
In  number  and  magnitude.  They  defy  easy, 
simplistic  solutions.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
them  are  creations  of  this  adminLstratlon. 
Others  could  have  been  byp;vssed  as  having 
low  priority  In  essentiality. 

It  seems  to  this  obecrver  that  our  war 
policies  lack  Insight,  skillful  direction  and 
total  purpose.  There  can  be  no  criticism 
either  of  our  men  In  the  field  or  of  the  mili- 
tary command.  They  have  performed  mag- 
nificently under  the  most  trying  conditions. 
The  nation  can  be  proud  of  their  dedication 
and  coxirage. 

The  changing  emphasis  from  Washington 
produces  confusion  and  uncertainty  at  home. 
Tint,  it  was  said  that  the  US.  is  in  Vietnam 
by  invitation  of  the  government.  Next,  ice 
teere  told  that  ice  must  resist  a'jgrciSton 
everywhere.     Quite  an  undertaking,   that. 

A  third  explanation  suggests  that  the 
tJnlted  States  is  acting  In  Its  national  in- 
terest which,  according  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  includes  the  "eoiitain- 
ment   without   Isolation"   of   Red   China. 

And  now  It  appears  that  Washington  wel- 
comes "free  elections"  in  Vietnam  which.  If 
beld,  could  result  In  our  being  asked  to  leave 
the  country. 

But  not,  I  assure  you.  before  the  departure 
Is  conditioned  on  promises  of  vast  assistance 
and  the  financing  of  an  Asian  Great  Society. 

So  the  question.  "What  would  you  do?" 
flows  from  such  an  Intricate  and  complex 
bckckground  of  gradual  and  unnecessary  step- 
by-step  Involvement  that  It  must  be  an- 
swered by  the  architects  of  these  policie.s. 

In  fact,  this  means  that  only  the  Presi- 
dent can  decide.  The  voices  of  protest 
against  the  Insanity  of  Vietnam  have  gone 
unheeded  through  the  years.  No  one  would 
listen. 

Mr.  Johnson,  though  an  inheritor  of  the 
Vietnam  mees,  has  undertaken  to  enlarge  the 
conflict  while  talking  of  his  hopes  for  peace. 

He  bears  the  responsibility.  He  must 
therefore  answer  his  own  question  and  pro- 
Vide  direction  for  the  future. 

|From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Monday.  M.iy 
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As  We  Sex  It:  Fiti-bricht  Acts  Properly  As 

A   Responsible   Critic 

Barry  Goldwater,  the  spokesman  of  "a 
choice,  not  an  echo."  is  unhappy  with  some 
of  the  choices  we've  been  getting  lately. 

Specifically,  he's  lashing  out  at  the  choices 
elTered  by  Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbhight  and  is  de- 
manding that  he  resign  as  chairman  of  the 
Influential  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

What  vexed  Goldwater  was  watching  the 
committee's  hearings  on  Vietnam  and  China 
■nd   bearing  Pulbright  ask   questions   and 


ral.=e  ls.=ues  th.it  weren't  wreathed  In  Gold- 
wri'er'.s  br.in'l  of  patriousm. 

questions  such  as:  What  are  we  really  try- 
ing to  accomplish  In  Vietnam''  What  is  our 
national  Interest  there?  Does  the  United 
States  have  the  power  to  be  the  pollccnun 
of  the  globe?  Are  we  really  facing  gal'.antly 
the  challenge  of  comhiunism.  or  are  we  en- 
meshed In  someone  else's  civil  war?  Are  we 
In  danger  of  misinterpreting  our  awesome 
power  into  a  universal  mission  that  isn't 
sh-red  cr  wanted  by  the  remainder  of  the 
world? 

These  arc  ve.xtng  questions.  They  are  vex- 
ing because  they  strike  at  th«  heart  of  our 
foreign  policy.  They  are  pajnful,  as  a  na- 
tion, to  face  They  arou.se  piission,  protests, 
disagreement.  ^ 

And  for  these  very  reasons,  we  are  better 
oS  as  a  nation  for  their  being  raised. 
,  For  these  questions  will  be  answered 
either  as  an  outgrowth  of  vexations  debate, 
or  silently  by  an  administration  and  SUxla 
Department  that  drifts  into  new  and  ex- 
p.:ndlng  crises. 

What  Is  our  purpose?  This  simple  direct 
question  is  raised  by  Sen.  Fut-BitiGHT.  By 
raising  it.  he  restored  to  the  Senate  some  of 
Its  b.isic  responsibility  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent 3n  foreiirn  nffairs. 

Biit  Goldwater,  the  ex-senator  and  ex-GOP 
CTnctid;ite  for  the  presidency,  cant  see  this. 
He  also  dissents  from  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's policies  In  Vietnam,  but  on  the 
otlier  side,  the  side  of  toughness. 

He  would  close  the  North  Vietnamese  port 
of  H.nphong  and  bomb  targets  "that  really 
count" 

He  sees  his  dissent  na  patriotic,  but.  says 
"no  .■\merican  has  the  right"  to  dissent  In  the 
manner  of  FutBRrrHT. 

And  his  criticisms  were  echoed  In  Michi- 
gan last  week  in  a  St,  Clalr  speech  by  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  the  ex-New  York  governor  and  ex- 
GOP  pre.sidenti;il  candidate. 

If  there  seem  to  be  several  "ex's"  amont» 
those  making  these  criticisms,  there  may  be 
a  reason. 

Americans  are  Increasingly  able  to  dis- 
tingulih  bftween  that  brand  of  patriotism 
that  .^avs  merely.  "Charge!"  and  that  which 
blends  loyalty  with  responsible  criticism.  In 
Ftn.pRicHT  we  h.ive  the  second  and  more  val- 
uable kind  of  patriot. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Mav   10, 
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Ky  and  Lodge  D<-in't  Help 

Ambajisador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  In  W,i.«h- 
Ington  this  week  for  a  round  of  consuIt,-i- 
tions  with  administration  officials,  and  Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Cao  Ky  Is  In  Saigon.  Both  In 
recent  days  have  made  statements  about  elec- 
tions which  are  bound  to  raise  fresh  concern 
In  S  uth  Vletn.am  and  in  this  country. 

"I  expect  to  stoy  in  power  for  at  least  an- 
other year."  said  Ky.  "perhaps  until  the  mid- 
dle of  next  year.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that."  And  if  the  elections  don't  turn  out 
the  way  he  wants  them  to  turn  out,  Ky 
added:  "I  and  my  friends  will  fight  It." 

What  these  statements  do.  of  cour-^e,  Is  to 
tmdermtne  the  agreement  worked  out  with 
Buddhist  and  other  elements  In  Vietnam  for 
free  elections  and  a  return  to  civilian  rule. 
They  risk  sparking  renewed  street  demonstra- 
tions. Secretary  of  Stat«  Rusk  has  tried  to 
minimize  their  Impact,  explaining  that  "some 
Interpretation"!  may  have  been  overdrawn." 

Obviously,  the  Issue  needs  clanflcatlon. 

Amb.t'SKador  Lodge,  however,  h.as  provided 
only  more  confu.sion.  He  is  quoted  as  hartng 
explained  that  the  Vietnamese,  in  setting  up 
electioiLs.  are  embnrkii.g  upon  "an  untrod 
path."  Ho  said  They've  never  had  elections 
on  a  n.-itional  b^isls  and  a  national  question. 
It's  ne\er  hap:>ened  in  their  whole  history." 

But  it  ha,s.  as  International  relations  Pro- 
fessor Bernn.rd  Fall  of  Howard  University  sets 
forth  in  a  letter  to  Uie  .New  York  Times. 


He  reports  that  a  "hnif-dozcn  or  so  natlon- 
'wide  elections"  have  been  held  In  Vlctnaai. 
beginning  with  the  pan-Vietnamese  electLon 
on  Jan.  8,  1946.    He  ticks  oiT  others. 

"How  well  the  Vietnamese  people  arc 
awii,rc.  In  spite  of  all  the  mythology  to  the 
contr.iry.  of  the  Urur-s  involved  Is  best  shewn 
by  their  nttitutle  during  Diem's  reelection 
as  president  in  1961.  wlien  he  had  lost  most 
of  his  prestige."  says  Fall,  "In  spit«  of  the 
popuhition  Increiise,  he  lost  one  million  votes 
from  1955  to  19G1,  .■\iid  m  S.iigon,  where  for- 
eign journalitts  could  watch  the  jxjIIs,  Dif>ni 
get  331,000  votes  out  of  a  total  of  732,000, 
while  he  had  gotten  GOO. 000  in  1955. " 

Profcs.ror  Fall  makes  this  telling  point:  "In 
other  v.'ordi,  what  has  been  lacking  in  Viet- 
nam— both  Sovilh  and  North-  is  not  an  ac- 
qujjntance  with  the  election  process  Itself, 
or  with  its  i>olitical  meaning,  but  rather  an 
eirective  and  holiest  transl.ition  of  the  elec- 
tion mechanism  Into  an  unfettered  expres- 
sion cf  the  iicpulnr  will." 

In  hhjrt,  the  elections  have  been  phony. 

The  statements  by  Ambassador  Lodge,  no'w 
In  WashnnUoii,  ai;d  Premier  Ky,  b.i.ck  in  S".i- 
gon.  don't  deny  th.it  honest  election.s  might 
be  iK)-sib!e,  but  neither  do  they  encour:ige 
the  prcispect.  The  American  misreads  hi;-;tory 
and  reviews  obstacles  while  the  Vietnamese 
hints  additional  delay, 

V.'ith  the  political  base  on  which  the  US. 
continues  Its  military  operations  so  miuii- 
fc'btiy  Ehnky,  it  Is  imporUmt  for  the  Bud- 
dhists, the  Roman  Catholics,  Uie  Hao  II;. o 
and  Cao  Dal  religious  sects  and  other  Viet- 
namese elements  to  receive  firm  assurances 
that  recent  pledges  of  free  elections  and  ci- 
vilian rule  will  be  kept. 

If  not,  that  ;;haky  political  base  will  become 
untenable,  and  the  United  States  will  either 
be  forced  to  withdraw  or  to  admit  frankly 
that  we,  and  not  the  Vietnamese,  are  running 
their  country, 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  May  12,  1960] 
Shock  Wave  Out  of  China 

The  device  which  Red  China  exploded  the 
other  day  coaUiiuiug  "tnernioiiucie.u'  niale- 
rlals"  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  hydrogen 
bomb.  And  if  it  was  a  iiydrogen  boaib.  it 
may  have  been  a  dud,  as  some  speculation 
nuw  sugge.>ts.  Information  still  being  guta- 
crcd,  iucUidmg  atmospheric  s<impllngs,  can 
be  expected  to  determine  tliese  tilings. 

But  what  is  clear  now  is  tiiat  tlie  weapon 
will  hiive  Its  fallout.  The  Japanese,  in  par- 
ticular, and  other  neignboruig  AsiaJi  nations 
are  now  l.liiig  protects.  Wni.t  is  also  clear 
Is  that  the  weapon  will  have  Its  shock  value. 
and  coming  as  It  does  with  an  escalating 
war  m  V'leiiuun  it  siiould  cause  tins  nation 
to  re-e.xamine  its  policies  tiiere. 

For  increasingly  ui  recent  weeks  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  lutve  attempted  to  justiiy 
tiie  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam  its  ei,sent:al  to  tlie 
containment  of  Red  China.  Yet  there  Is 
considerable  feeling  among  experts  that  the 
effect  of  our  Vietnam  policy  could  prove  to 
be  the  exact  reverse. 

In  Its  current  number.  Commentary  maga- 
zine presents  a  round-table  discuision  on  tlie 
topic  of  containing  China.  Tiiose  partici- 
pating included  Bernard  B.  F.iii,  professor 
of  inieriiatlonal  relations  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity and  author  of  two  books  on  Vietnam; 
Richard  N.  Goodw^in,  former  special  assist- 
ant to  txith  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son; Sen.  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakot.i. 
and  John  P.  Rex;he,  professor  of  history  and 
politics  at  Brandels  University  and  former 
national  chairman  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action. 

All,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  criticized 
aspects  of  present  U.S.  poUcy  in  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Prof,  Pall  noted  the  increasing  references 
to  the  Chinese  threat  In  speeches  by  admin- 
istration officials  and  found  It  "rather  curi- 
ous" that  the  speeches  also  often  repeated 
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"the  well  known  fact  that  the  Nort  Viet- 
namese hate  the  Chinese."  He  aald  that  he 
felt  "only  In  the  worst  of  circumstances — 
circumstances  .  .  .  that  can  only  be  created 
by  our  military  pressure  on  North  Vietnam — 
will  the  Chinese  come  In;  and  Lf  they  ever 
.should  come  In,  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
receive  them  with  the  greatest  misglvlngs." 
This  Is  what  Prof.  Fall  and  others  caU  the 
"inherent  contradiction,"  In  the  American 
approach  to  China  and  In  its  role  In  Vietnam. 
tSj>oaklng  at  another  point  in  the  dlsciLs- 
sion  of  Ho  Chl  Mmh.  Fall,  ■who  has  visited 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam,  said  he 
didn't  know  whether  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese leiider  would  have  become  another  Tito 
with  American  encouragement,  "but  what 
I  do  know."  he  said,  "Is  that  he  has  been 
anti-Chinese  ever  since  the  Chinese  ar- 
rested him  In  1941  and  kept  him  In  the  stocks 
for  18  months." 

The  views  expressed  by  Prof.  Fall  are  views 
held  by  others  participating  in  the  roiuid- 
t  ible  discussion  and  by  many  Asian  students 
pu7.zled  by  the  course  of  American  Involve- 
ment in  Vletn.am.  For  the  be&t  way  to  con- 
tain Red  China  would  be  to  help  erect  Inde- 
pendent states  along  her  border  and  the  best 
pra^pects  for  this  In  Vietnam  have  aJways 
Iain,  In  the  view  of  many  observers,  not  with 
any  puppet  leader  hand-picked  bv  the  United 
States,  but  with  the  popular  leader  who  drove 
out  the  French  colonists,  the  man  whom  the 
U  S,  now  opposes.  Ho  Chl  Minh. 

Rexl  China's  explosion  of  another  nucle.Tj 
device— this  Is  its  third— holds  no  Immedi- 
ate threat  to  the  United  States.  It  does,  how- 
ever, raise  some  fundamental  questions  which 
need  thorough  review, 

IFrom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  May  12,  1966] 
Tf:u.  the  State  Department 
"The  aims  for  which  we  struggle,"  said 
President  Johnson  at  Princeton  University 
Tuesday,  "are  aims  which.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  aHairs,  men  of  the  Intellectual 
world  applaud  :uid  serve:  the  principle  of 
choice  over  coerci^jn.  the  defense  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong  and  apgre&slve,  the  right 
of  a  young  and  frail  nation  to  develop  free 
from  the  interference  of  her  neighbors,  the 
ability  of  a  people — however  Inexperienced, 
however  different;  however  diverse — to  fash- 
ion a  society  consistent  with  their  own  tra- 
ditions and   values  and  aspirations." 

It  was  a  noble  sen'iment,  and  we  Join  the 
Intellectual  ccmniunity  In  applauding.  But 
na::;ging  questions  keep  coming  back:  Why 
don't  we  pnvctlce  these  principles?  And  why 
Isn't  the  State  Department  told  that  these 
are  our  policies? 

Sen.  J.  William  Fctlbrioht  was  a  lot  closer 
to  the  truth  when  he  spoke  of  otir  "arro- 
gance of  power."  Instp.ad  of  giving  the  fraU 
the  right  to  develop  free  of  interference,  to 
fashion  their  own  s<x:lety,  we  seem  deter- 
mined to  save  them  from  themselves— even 
if  we  crush  and  coerce  them  in  the  process. 


sultetlons  and  when  General  Westmoreland 
Is  In  HawaU  for  a  brief  visit  with  his  family 
there. 

If  Ky  did  act  alone  and  clandesUnely,  as  h« 
clearly  appears  to  have  done,  then  It  puts 
the  U.S,  In  a  completely  dUTerent  position  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  struggle.  It  Is  both 
an  Impossible  position  and  at  the  same  time 
a  promising  one. 

Not  only  do  we  lack  the  support  of  much  of 
the  civilian  population — the  recruits  still  be- 
ing assembled  by  the  Vietcong  from  among 
the  South  Vietnamese  peasants  proves  this — 
but  also  we  now  can't  even  rely  on  the  mili- 
tary regime  we  have  Installed  In  power. 
Helping  the  South  Vietnamese  fight  one  war 
to  the  front,  we  risk  being  caught  in  a  -with- 
ering cross-fire  from  warring  elements  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  to  the  rear. 

Bec.iuse  this  would  be  an  absolutely  im- 
possible position  to  be  caught  In,  It  offers 
Washington  fresh  reason  for  seeking  new 
ways  out  of  the  worsening  situation.  Bud- 
dhist leaders,  looking  forward  to  the  elec- 
tions which  Ky  has  openly  threatened  to 
postpone  and  Ignore,  now  charge  him  with 
"treachery."  It  Is  a  strong  word,  perhaps  too 
strong  to  apply  to  our  own  situation. 

But  the  fact  that  Ky  cut  the  U.S.  out  of  a 
major  maneuver,  which  carries  palpably 
dangerous  consequences,  frees  the  U.S.  from 
some  of  its  responsibility  to  hinL  Now,  If 
not  before,  the  U.S.  ought' to  round  up  all  the 
support  it  can  get  from  among  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  have  the  UN  Intervene 
In  Vietnam  to  supervise  elections.  While 
member  nations  could  not  Justify  any  UN 
military  Intervention  c^rher,  which  left  the 
U.S.  virtually  alone  there,  these  same  na- 
tions might  try  to  bring  an  end  to  hostilities 
and  prevent  the  opening  of  still  more  fighting 
on  another  front. 

Many  Americans  have  wondered  for  some 
time  how  the  U.S.  might  extricate  Itself  from 
the  Vietnam  morass  which  has  gripped  our 
military  establishment  like  Jungle  quicksand. 
However  many  troops  we  have  sent,  there  has 
seemed  an  open-ended  requirement  for  more. 
There  has  been  an  escalation  In  weapons  used 
and  an  expansion  In  kinds  of  targets  hit. 
Many  have  wondered  how  the  U.S.  could  get 
out  with  some  degree  of  grace. 

Premier  Ky  may  now  have  offered  a  way 
out  and.  if  so,  Washington  ought  to  seize  it. 
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simultaneously  convinced  that  Ky's  faction 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  army  was  the  most 
promising  unifying  force  In  that  fragmented 
and  beleagT*ered  land.  It  did  not  rebuke 
Ky  publicly  nor.  we  are  told,  did  It  do  so 
prU-ately. 

This  has  caused  some  to  suggest  that  the 
administration  niay  not  actually  have  been 
surprised  or  dismayed  by  Ky's  maneuver  at 
all  and  that  It  recalled  Ambassador  Lodge 
from  Saigon  so  Ky  would  have  a  clear  field  to 
do  what  he  had  to  do.  Removed  from  the 
scene.  Lodge  could  more  plausibly  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  plead  Innocence, 

This  fits  with  other  bits  and  pieces  of  in- 
formation, although  the  fit  may  be  pure  co- 
incidence and  without  any  real  subsunce  In 
fact.  Ambassador  Lodge  Is  reported  as  at 
best  lukewarm  toward  the  prospect  of  elec- 
tions, fearing  that  Ky  would  be  toppled  In 
any  popular  balloting.  The  timing  was  con- 
sidered bad.  according  to  these  reports,  and 
at  leixst  some  within  the  administration  saw 
value  in  delay. 

However  this  niay  be,  the  U.S.  Is  caught 
now  in  a  crose-fire  between  elements  of  the 
South  V'ietnamese  army  as  it  fights  a  bitter 
two-front  war.  Our  planes  have  been  fern*- 
Ing  around  Ky's  lieutenants  and  our  troops 
riding  shotgun  for  them.  We  have  Uken  a 
disputed  bridge  in  the  Da  Nang  area.  Amid 
wild  cheering,  one  of  our  planes  bu23slng  a 
Buddhist  pagoda  was  shot  down  by  dissident 
South  Vietnamese  army  units  lodged  there 
who  may  or  may  not  have  mistaken  It  for  a 
South  Vietnamese  plane  which  earlier 
dropped  pro-Ky  leaflets. 

So  the  mj-stery  lingers:  Did  Washington 
know  the  tlirust  Into  Da  Nang  was  conung 
or  didn't  it?  Was  Lodge  removed  to  permit 
the  thrust  or  wasn't  he?  What,  precisely, 
was  Washington's  role  in  the  whole  affair  and 
where  do  we  go  from  here? 

All  of  this  is  what  forms  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  Amenc^ms  trying  to  make  sense  out 
of  the  scrambled  events  in  Vietnam  It's 
not  so  much  that  we  can't  probe  the  Orien- 
t.il  mind  as  that  we  simply  can't  figure  out 
what  our  own  adnnnlstraUon  may  be  up  to 


[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  May  17,  1966] 
As  We  She  It:  Ky's  Clandestine  Strike  Mat 

OlFfJi    U.S.    AN   OL'T 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  quietly  loaded 
units  of  his  tro<.ips  into  planes  and  flew  into 
Da  Nang  the  other  night  to  take  dissident 
mlluary  elements  in  that  northern  city 
utterly  by  surprl-e.  Kv  took  American  offic- 
ials utterly  by  surprise  also. 

Americans  who  were  asked  to  board  the 
planes  with  Ky's  men  say  they  kept  wholly 
m  the  dark  about  the  purpose  of  the  mission 
R.ither  than  advi.>5ers,  they  were  hostages  and 
when  they  found  themselves  at  Da  Nang  they 
didn't  respectfully  request  permission  to  drop 
out;  they  Just  headed  over  the  hill  and 
a-njund  the  corner  for  the  nearest  U.S.  post. 

There  is  other  evidence  that  Ky  acted 
•'.trictly  on  his  own  without  consulting  Amer- 
ican leaders.  He  struck  at  a  time  when  Am- 
ba.ssador   Lodge   Is   in  Washington   for  con- 


|Pr'>m  the  E>etrolt  Free  Press.  May  20,  1966] 
As  We  See  It:  The  Oriental  Mind  IsnT 
What  Most  Puzzi.es  US. 
TIio  greatest  obstacle  to  Americans  under- 
standing what's  really  going  on  In  Vietnam 
l.s  not  the  difficulty  we  have  in  undersUindlng 
the  Oriental  mind,  although  this  presents  its 
obvious  problems.  For  example,  when  Pre- 
mier Ky  laimched  his  crackdown  on  the 
Buddhists  In  Da  Nang,  some  of  them  re- 
taliated by  stacking  kindling  and  tlireatening 
to  Immolate  themselves. 

But  as  odd  as  this  may  seem  to  .Americans, 
other  itspects  of  the  Vietnamese  war  and  the 
desperate  current  political  crisis  are  more 
puzzling  still. 

The  proixjrtion  of  U.S.  casualties  to  South 
Vietnamese  casualties  In  the  w.ir  h.is  been 
rising  steadily  as.  progressively,  the  war  h.as 
become  more  and  more  oiu-  war.  Among  the 
South  Vietnamese  units  desertion  is  high, 
recrtiitment  low  and  to  fill  the  breach  more 
Americans  clamp  on  helmets  and  slog  out 
into  the  jungles  and  more  fail  to  rettirn. 

At  the  same  time,  demands  for  political 
reiorms  and  general  elections  have  revealed 
the  go\crnment  In  Saigon  to  be  only  a  reed 
and  not  an  oak,  without  supporting  roots 
among  a  cross-section  of  the  people.  And 
what  the  new  crisis  exposes  more  clearly  th.'in 
ever  before  Is  that  Ky  not  only  lacks  the  co- 
operation of  the  Buddhists  but  also  the 
allegiance  of  portions  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army. 

The  administration  w.is  "surprised  and  dls- 
m;iycd  "   by  Ky's  thrust  Into  Da  Nang  and 


[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  May  24,  I9C61 
A  Promise  Is  a  Promise 
Vastly  outnumbered,  their  rifles  no  match 
for  the  tanks  arrayed  against  them,  rebel 
troops  holed  up  in  Da  Nang  pagodas  have 
surrendered.  The  threat  that  dissident  mili- 
tary elements  posed  for  the  Ky  regime  hits 
diminished. 

But  other  threats  remain.  The  Buddhists 
continue  to  oppose  the  Ky  regime  and  South 
Vietnam  continues  to  be  a  naUon  torn  la 
many  directions  by  many  factions.  Words 
spoken  by  President  Johnson  during  the 
height  of  the  crisis  continue,  therefore,  to 
hold  profound  meanilng.  not  only  for  tie 
Vietnamese  but  for  our  nation  as  well. 

"We  believe  everything  possible  should  be 
done,"  he  said  over  the  weekend,  "to  bring 
the  various  factions  to  an  underslandii-g  of 
the  need  for  unity  while  the  constitutional 
process  is  moving  forward." 

For  the  Buddhists  and  others  outside  the 
Ky  government  this  means  cooperation  that 
looks  toward  elections.  For  the  Ky  govern- 
ment It  means  no  welching  on  pronuses  to 
hold  these  elections. 

For  the  United  States  doing  "everything 
possible"  may  mean  taking  some  dramatic 
new  steps  to  assure  holding  honest  elections. 
It  could  mean  a  direct  appeal  to  the  United 
Nations  to  interest  the  International  orga- 
nization In  IntervenUon  In  Vietnam,  not  to 
support  our  military  effort  there  which 
would  find  Uttle  favor,  but  simply  to  su- 
pervise the  holding  of  elections  which  would 
look  toward  the  ending  of  civil  hostilities 
and.  ultimately,  toward  the  settlement  of 
differences  with  the  Vietcong  and  with  Hanoi. 
Several  reasons  recommend  such  a  course 
for   the   Johnson  administration. 
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The  tanks  which  ringed  the  rebel  dissi- 
dents were  VS.  tanks  and  the  planes  which 
buzzed  the  pagodas  were  n.S.  planes.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Buddhists  this  nation  is  tied  so 
closely  to  the  Ky  government  that  elections 
supervised  by  the  Ky  government  or  by  our 
government  would  be  suspect. 

At  the  same  time,  the  sudden  and  Inde- 
pendent actions  taken  by  the  Ky  regime  to 
subdue  the  dissidents  In  Da  Nang  have  given 
the  Johnson  administration  more  room  to 
maneuver.  The  responsibility  we  owe  the 
Ky  government,  which  we  established.  Is  not 
quite  so  large  as  it  was. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  gix>wing  disquiet 
among  Americans  at  this  nation's  ever  deep- 
ening role  In  Vietnam,  and  disquiet  sug- 
gests a  highly  practical  political  reason  for 
the  President  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  UN. 

Elections  approach  In  this  country  whether 
they  actually  approach  In  Vietnam. 

IProm  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  May  25.  1966] 
Defending  the  Indefensible 

Assistant  Secretary  o(  State  for  Far  East- 
ern affairs  William  P.  Bundy  complained 
good-naturedly  that  It  often  seemed  to  fall 
his  lot  to  try  to  explain  administration  pol- 
icy at  a  time  "when  the  situation  Is  less  than 
clear." 

Such  a  time  was  Monday  as  he  st,ood  before 
the  Detroit  Economic  Club  to  talk  about 
Vietnam. 

As  he  spoke,  some  units  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  remained  arrayed  against  other 
units  and  beyond  this  immediate  confronta- 
tion lay  the  long-term  Buddhist  opposition 
to  the  Ky  regime.  Out  in  the  bush,  in  the 
war  against  the  Vietcong  and  against  Hanoi, 
UJS.  troops  continued  to  sustain  heavier  bat- 
tle casualties  than  South  VietnEunese  troops. 
which  have  been  Increasingly  occupied  with 
Internal  political  difficulties. 

Under  these  circumstances  Bundy  did  an 
excellent  Job  of  defending  an  Indefensible 
basic  policy.  But  the  points  he  may  have 
pUed  up  dtiring  the  course  of  his  prepared 
speech  were  more  than  wlpjed  out,  in  our 
view.  In  the  question  and  answer  session 
which  followed. 

If  our  position  Is  no  noble  in  Vietnam, 
someone  wtmted  to  know,  why  aren't  we  get- 
ting any  help  from  our  allies:? 

Bundy  ticked  off  the  help  which  this  na- 
tion is  getting — it  didn't  take  long — and  then 
said  that  unfortunately  our  allies  aren't  sup- 
porting our  poeitlon  In  Vietnam  because  they 
don't  have  the  same  sense  of  responsibility 
for  defending  freedom. 

It  was  a  remarkable  statement,  raising  as 
It  did  a  serious  charge.  For,  put  In  different 
words,  a  high  American  official  accused  our 
allies  of  irresi>onsibllity  in  Uie  defense  of 
freedom. 

These  siUes  Include  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Canadians,  traditional  allies  who 
have  Joined  this  nation  In  two  great  world 
wars  as  well  as  the  Korean  war.  Having 
fought  so  well  foe  freedom  before,  are  these 
nations  now  irresponsibly  shirking  a  duty  to 
fight  some  more  in  Vietnam  "> 

11  this  Is  what  Bundy  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, then  he  will  have  to  answer  to  Lon- 
don. Paxls  and  Ottawa,  as  well  as  to  Informed 
public  opinion  here.  The  hard  truth  Is  that 
our  allies  simply  don't  see  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict In  the  same  terms  as  the  administra- 
tion does,  nor.  It  might  be  added,  do  all 
Americans.  Refusing  to  support  our  position 
In  Vietnam,  many  of  our  friends  and  allies 
trade  with  North  Vietnam. 

Japan,  which  certainly  can  be  assumed  to 
have  a  considerable  stake  in  the  outcome  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  and  Prance,  which  was  a 
colonial  power  there  and  certainly  knows 
something  about  the  country,  were  North 
Vietnam's  chief  non-Communist  suppliers 
in  1964.  the  most  recent  year  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available.  Other  major  suppliers 
Included  Great  Britain.  Weet  Germany.  Italy. 


New  Zealand.  Malaysia  and  the  Netherlands. 

Many  things,  aa  Bundy  himself  admits, 
may  be  fuzzy  and  temporarily  unclear  about 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  but  the  poeitlon  of 
our  allies  Is  not  amon^  them.  Are  all  these 
nations  wrong  and  irrceponsible  and  the 
United  suites.  lUone,  In  the  right? 

This  Is  the  proposition  which  Bundy  left 
with  his  Detroit  audlenre  and  It  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  neither  Detroit  nor  other  sections 
of  the  United  States  is  very  likely  to  buy. 

(FT'.m  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  May  27.  l'J6'51 
A  Role  for  the  UN 

To  U  Thant.  Secretary  Gencr.il  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  "a 
tragic  situation  for  all  the  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments involvc-d."  In  a  major  speech  the 
other  day  at  AtUmtic  City,  he  spt-lled  out 
why. 

■  As  the  w.ir  worsens,"  he  said.  "it,s  Justifi- 
cation in  terms  of  a  confrontation  of  ideolo- 
.gies  Is  becoming  more  and  more  misleading, 
^or  democratic  principles  which  both  sides 
consider  to  be  at  stake  in  Vietnam  are  al- 
ready falling  victim  to  the  war  Itself."  He 
called  on  the  parties  directly  Involved,  once 
more,  to  try  to  resolve  differences  through 
negotiations. 

But  this  raises  other  elements  of  tragedy. 
Past  attempts  at  negotiation  have  failed  and 
there  are  no  good  pro.spects  for  siicce^'sful 
attempts  now. 

.As  U  'ITiant  spoke  at  Atiar.tic  Citv.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Ru.sk  spoke  at  New  York.  Rusk 
said  that  he  reniained  "prepared  to  go  to 
Geneva  immodlately  whenever  there  is  any- 
body with  whom  to  negotiate  "  North  Viet- 
nam, earlier  expressing  a  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate, at  the  same  time  insisted  on  this 
nation  recognizing  North  Vietnam'.s  so-called 
four  points,  which  included  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troop.s  and  dismantling  of  U.S.  bases. 

This  Lmp;\fise  persists.  There  Is  little  pros- 
pect of  re.V)lvlng  it.  And  while  it  persists,  as 
U  Thant  said,  the  war  worsens 

.Add  to  this  the  evidence  of  continued 
political  instability  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  obligation  on  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  try  something  new  becomes  all  the 
heavier  Viet  students  in  rebel-held  Hue 
sack  and  burn  the  U..S.  Information  Service 
library  and  otir  D<-">n  Oijerdorfer  reports  from 
Saigon  citizen  sentiment  is  rising  against 
the   governments  crackdown   on   dissidents. 

We  can  stay  In  South  Vietnam — of  course, 
we  can.  Given  enough  men  and  enough 
bomb.s,  we  could  probably  occupy  and  defend 
the  cities  and  much  of  the  countryside.  But 
questions  of  cost  Intrude  And  questions  of 
purpose  as  well. 

If  what  this  natlfin  seeks  for  South  Viet- 
nam—and for  all  Vietnam — Is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  its  people  freely  to  chi>->se  their 
own  government  and  to  go  their  own  way. 
then  another  course  of  action  would  surely 
offer  better  pr^fspects.  For  too  long  this  na- 
tion has  been  waging  a  war  virtually  alone 
in  South  Vietnam,  without  the  support  of 
the  rest  of  the  free  world,  without  the  sup- 
port even  of  those  nations  which  are  our 
cloee.st  allies  Walter  I.ippmann  in  a  col- 
umn el.sewhere  on  today's  page  suggests  tliat 
President  Johnson  reas-sess  the  situation,  ad- 
mit a  mistake  and  begin  gradual  withdrawal. 
If  thLs  Is  too  much  to  expert,  there  is  some- 
thing short  of  this  which  the  President  even 
more  certainly  ought  to  try. 

It  Is  time  for  the  United  States  to  ap- 
proach the  UN  with  an  appe^il  for  that  inter- 
national org.ml/.ation  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  assuring  the  elections  which  both 
sides  seem  so  earnestly  to  seek. 

The  UN  may  have  been  unwiUlr.g  to  inter- 
vene In  Vietnam  to  support  our  military 
role — the  Soviet  Union  for  one  would  surely 
have  blocked  such  action — but  would  It  be 
unwilling  to  serve  as  the  honest  broker  for 
elections  there? 


The  alternative  to  some  such  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict  looms  painfully 
clear.  It  is  more  fighting  and  escalated 
fighting  which  would  risk  the  towering 
tragedy  of  a  far  wider  war.  The  UN  has  a 
responsibility  for  preventing  such  a  catas- 
trophe and  the  United  States,  if  not  North 
Vietnam,  has  a  responsibility  for  requesting 
It  to  do  so. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  M;y  31.  l''"301 
Tough  Question 

Even  some  supporters  of  Sen;uor  Fvi - 
BRifiHT  and  the  Intensive  hearings  he  h.t.s 
been  holding  on  this  nation's  Involvemptit 
In  Vietnam  may  suspect  that  he  ha.s  nov.- 
gone  too  far  with  his  questioning  of  psy- 
chology and  psychiatry  experts. 

But  certainly  at  least  one  of  the  an.swers 
he    solicited    makes    considerable   sense. 

"Do  you  really  think  a  human  being  is 
a  rational  being."  Senator  Fvlbright  asked 
Dr.  Jerome  Frank,  professor  of  psychiatry  .u 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

"That's  hard  to  answer  in  a  hurry.'  r.^- 
plied  Dr.  Prank. 

It  is. 

Isn't  the  most  cursory  look  at  recorded 
history  enough  to  give  any  man  pause^ 

(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  June  1.  !96G| 

As  We  See  It:   The  U.S.  Must  Reassess  Its 

Place  in  Viet.nam 

They  stood  before  solemn  crowds  at  abou . 
the  same  time  In  history  half  a  world  aw.iv. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  Arlinc- 
ton  Cemetery  and  a  slim,  youthful  monk 
at  the  center  of  a  pagoda  In  Saigon. 

"Tlie  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  is  coi-i- 
fusing  to  many  of  our  people."  said  Presi- 
dent Johnson  amid  the  simple  white  he-.d- 
stones  that  stretched  In  all   directions. 

Inside  the  pagoda  the  drum  pounded  ::\\ 
eerie  quick-time.  His  face  in  absolute  re- 
pose, Thlch  Giac  Trl  put  his  left  hand  on 
the  wooden  drum.  With  his  right  hand  he 
raised  a  meat  cleaver  and  hacked  off  his 
little   finger  at   the   second   Joint. 

Later  he  explained  the  purpose  of  hia  act 
to  our  Don  Oberdorfer. 

"I  hope  that  with  this  sacrifice.  Buddli.^ 
can  help  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  to  think  and 
change  his  Ideas."  he  said. 

The  American  people  are  confused  about 
the  war  in  Vietn.^m,  as  they  have  never  been 
confused  about  an  American  war  before,  ant! 
they  are  beginning  to  question  this  nations 
deepening  commitment  to  that  remote  land. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  young  monk  comes  in  a 
wave  of  Buddhist  sacrifices.  Including  hor- 
rible self-immolations,  and  exposes  the  pro- 
foundly deep  religious  and  political  differ- 
ences which  afflict  South  Vietnam. 

Ky's  military  crackdown  on  several  are.i.s 
of  discontent  hasn't  removed  this  discon'en'. 

Standing  amid  the  rolling  hills  of  green 
grass  and  white  headstones.  President  John- 
son once  more  repealed  what  he  h;\s  said 
so  many  times  before,  that  "we  must  per- 
severe" in  Soiith  Vietn^xm.  But  the  nation — 
a  majority  of  the  nation  if  recent  opinion 
polls  can  be  believed — asks:Why''  .^\  what 
price,  for  what  purpose? 

The  United  States  fights  in  Viein.m 
virtually  without  allies.  Tills  might  be 
managed.  It  fights  now,  however,  virtually 
without  a  nation  to  save.  Secretary  Gener:J 
U  Thant  spoke  to  this  point  in  a  major 
address  at  Atlantic  City  only  a  few  days  ago. 
saying  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  had  lost  all 
Ideological  meaning  for  the  South  Viet  nan: - 
ese  and  that  "the  passion  for  national  iden- 
tity, perhaps  one  should  say  national  sur- 
vival. Is  the  only  ideology  that  may  be  left  to 
a  growing  number  of  Vietnamese." 

The  U.S.  has  based  its  presence  In  South 
Vietnam  on  preserving  that  nation  from 
communism  and  protecting  the  government 
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the.-e.  But  0  Thant  suggests  that  the  peo- 
ple may  not  wish  to  be  preserved  from  com- 
munism, not  at  the  risk  of  annihilation; 
they'd  rather  be  Red  than  dead. 

And  the  government  In  South  Vietnam  has 
been  no  more  than  a  military  dictatorship 
for  s<jme  t;me.  hardly  a  noticeable  Improve- 
ment  over  commumsm. 

1  h.ese  new  doubts  about  the  American  role 
in  .South  Vietnam  come,  of  course,  on  top  of 
a  ho.5t  of  old  ones  which  strike  to  the 
.s'r.iiegic  v;Uue  of  Vietnam  and  the  realistic 
chances  of  setting  up  a  pro-Western  govern- 
ment in  that  badly  fragmented  land  on 
Chm.i's  edge.  Together  they  argue  for  a 
m.ij or  reappraisal   of   U.S.   policy. 

Rather  than  talk  of  committing  more  .ind 
more  U.S.  troops,  there  ought  to  be  pLins 
laid  for  withdrawing  those  already  there, 
caught  as  they  are  In  an  Intolerable  situa- 
tion, fighting  an  enemy  to  the  front  and  to 
the  rear  without  any  adequate  base  of  sup- 
port among  the  people  they're  supposed  to 
be  defending.  Instead  of  raising  the  mlU- 
t.iry  budget  because  of  Vietnam,  we  ought  to 
begin  trimming  it. 

For  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  situation  Is 
South  Vietnam  h.^us  so  deteriorated  that 
the  US,  prerence  there  becomes  a  presence 
by  pretense,  not  a  presence  with  a  basis  In 
principle. 
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IFr  'm  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  June  5.  196G] 
Tub    Editor's    Notebook:     Casttaltt     Lists 
Remind   United   Ststes   We  Can't  Police 
THE  World 

"U'c  are  nJarmingly  cloie  to  another  frw- 
trating  fringe  irar.  joUowing  the  same  pat- 
trrn  of  gradval  ini<olvement  that  we  have 
!;''rn  be  fore.  I  iparn  again  that  military 
rirtorirs  alone  trill  not  resolve  the  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia." — From  The  Editor's 
Notctx)ok   of  April   25.   1954. 

Today— 12  years  later— the  Unlt<>d  States 
Is  wholly  committed  to  the  salvation  of 
South  Vietnam. 

It  seemed  so  simple  at  first.  A  few  tech- 
nicians and  military  advisers  would  be 
needed  to  show  the  South  Vietnamese  how 
to  repulse  the  Vletoong  guerrillas. 

No  American  soldiers,  mind  you.  Just 
advice  and  experts  for  training  the  Saigon 
militaj-y  forces.  In  fact.  Defense  Secretary 
Charles  Wilson  said  in  1954  that  he  saw  no 
possibility  that  U.S.  troops  would  have  to 
fight  in  the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia.  In 
his  blunt  way,  Mr.  Wilson  announced  that 
'no  such  plan  Is  even  under  study." 

How  WTong  he  was.  For  even  then,  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  and  Secretary  of  Stat-e 
John  Poster  DuUes  were  taking  stepe  which 
could  lead  only  to  a  larger  Involvement. 

When  President  John  F.  Kennedy  came 
to  power,  he  conceded  frankly  that  he  was 
dismayed  by  the  extent  of  our  pledges.  Mr. 
Kennedy  felt  privately  that  the  VS.  had 
been  overcommltted  and  he  saw  this  develop- 
ment as  holding  great  peril  for  our  country. 
Vet  the  pressures  from  the  military,  the 
CIA  and  the  State  Department  moved  in- 
exorably in  the  direction  of  armed  conflict. 
At  Kennedy's  death.  President  Johnson  as- 
sured the  nation  that  "we  seek  no  wider 
war"  but  it  was  then  that  the  real  escalation 
began. 

The  ensuing  years  saw  a  sharp  buildup  of 
.4m,-riran  forces  and  the  cons:trurticm  of  per- 
manent harbors  and  airfields  on  Vietnam 
sml.  It  was  to  be  an  "easy"  war  in  which 
the  sheer  might  of  U.S.  military  capabilities 
uould  soon  oienchelm  the  hungry,  poorly 
'■'I nipped  guerillas  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

But.  as  the  French  had  discovered  to  their 
."orrow,  the  guerillas  are  excellent  fighters 
co.mpietely  dedicated  to  a  cause  in  whlcli 
they  believe.  Progress  was  anything  but 
ea.sy.  despite  assurances  from  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  and  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  that 
victory  was  Just  around  the  corner. 

In  1963.  following  one  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
ln.5pection   tours,   he   and   Gen.   Taylor   an- 


nounced officiaUy  "their  Judgment  that  the 
m.~jar  part  of  the  (American)  military  task 
cTn  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965." 

Tliat  was  nearly  three  years  ago.  My  com- 
ment at  the  time  was  that  such  proclama- 
tions were  not  worth  reading  "since  there  U 
not  a  word  of  truth  In  them."  Yet  the 
American  people  did  give  them  credence  be- 
cause of  the  high  authority  of  those  who 
made  tliem. 

The  record  is  replete  with  similar  predic- 
tions of  a  victory  which  h.os  proved  to  t)e 
eliLslve  and  difficult  to  come  by.  One  Saigon 
regime  alter  another  has  failed  to  build  oon- 
lidence  throughout  the  countryside.  South 
Vietnamese  desertions  have  totalled  some 
W.OOO  in  the  past  year. 

Gea  Ky,  t!ie  present  head  of  the  Salmon 
govoniment,  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  war- 
lords—all vying  for  power  and  prestige.  He 
controls  no  united  nation  but  rules  for  the 
t.me  bem^  becaiLse  of  superior  firepower. 

And  yet  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
.solemnly  assured  a  television  audience  fol- 
I)wing  the  Honolulu  conference  that  It  re- 
.sembled  the  Churchill-Roosevelt  meeting  at 
which  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  born.  As  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  said:  "Not  even 
the  i!nct:iously  thoughtful  visage  put  on  by 
the  Vice  President  can  bring  us  to  think  of 
Marshal  Ky  and  Winston  Churchill  in  tOie 
same  terms,  and  no  matter  how  hard  we  try 
we  cau't  quite  bring  the  Declaration  of 
Honolulu  into  focus  with  the  Four  Pree- 
dom.s." 

At  th.is  moment,  additional  American 
troops  are  being  rushed  into  action  to  fill 
the  void  caused  by  the  removal  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  cope  with  Buddhist  up- 
risings. South  Vietnamese  are  shooting  at 
one  another  to  tlie  delight  of  old  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  who  is  undoubtedly  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  tragic  internal  struggle  dur- 
ing the  monsoon  season. 

As  the  New  York  Times  says,  "It  is  para- 
doxical that  as  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam deteriorates,  the  American  commitment 
in  trooj>s  and  every  other  respect  escalates." 
So  a  reappraisal  is  In  order  if  the  contending 
factions  do  not  stop  fighting  each  other  and 
hold  the  promised  elections. 

Premier  Ky  can  no  more  win  a  ptirely  mili- 
tary victory  over  the  Buddhists  than  the 
United  States  can  crush  communism  with 
force  of  armjB.  It  Is  a  sorry  predicament  and 
no  man  can  foretell  the  outcome  when  civU 
strife  outranks  In  Importance  the  fight 
against  the  Vietcong. 

'"Hie  situation  is  tra^rlc."  says  the  Ob- 
server of  London.  "In  effect,  the  Americans 
are  caught  in  a  trap.  They  have  increased 
their  conunitments  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  negotiating  position,  but  by  Increasing 
their  share  in  the  fighting  they  have  also 
demonstrated  the  growing  inability  and  un- 
willingness of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  carry 
on  the  battle." 

Despite  his  nagging  problems.  President 
Johnson  continues  to  exude  confidence  that 
'the  Soruth  Vietnamese  are  moving  forward 
step  by  step — and  the  direction  is  sound.' 
He  dismi.^ses  criticism  with  the  oblique  ob- 
servation that  "nothing  is  as  dea<i  as  yes- 
terday's newspapers." 

Yet  a  study  of  "yesterdav's  newspapers" 
provides  a  disenchanting  compendiiun  of  rosy 
progress  reports  on  Vietnam  and  the  uneasy 
impression  that  Johnson  is  merely  feeling  his 
way  and  waiting  for  the  breaks. 

He  will  need  them  if  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion is  to  be  found. 

Without  disparaging  the  good  Intentions 
of  our  President,  the  indubitable  fact  is  that 
we  blundered  Into  the  Vietnam  mess  and 
have  thus  far  been  unable  either  to  win  or 
to  extricate  oiurselves  with  honor. 

Johnson,  of  course,  Is  not  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  unhappy  course  of  events  In 
South  Vietnam.  Tlie  pattern  was  set  long 
before  he  assumed  office.  But  one  cannot 
forget  that,  as  Vice  President,  he  once  hailed 


the  lale,  unl.xmented  dictator  Ngo  Dinh  Dicn 
as  the  "Winston  Churchill  of  Asia" 

One  day  the  people  will  rebel  against  wars 
which  do  not  directly  involve  our  national 
Interest.  The  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  is 
appallingly  high  when  measured  .against  the 
non-achievement  of  the  unatuinable  oblet'- 
tives.  •^ 

But  even  now,  President  Johnson  Is  giving 
.•strong  support  to  the  British  bhxkade  of 
Rhodesia  though  Britain  sells  her  gtxxis  atM 
.supplies  to  our  enemies  in  both  Cuba  and 
North  Vietn:im.  And  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  may  be  next  on  our  list  as  we  seel:  to 
'reform'  the  peoples  of  other  lands  even  as 
we  fall  to  cope  succssfuUy  with  our  miij..r 
social  and  economic  problems  at  home 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  blunder  into  a 
trap  as  we  have  done  in  Vietn.am:  quite 
anoUier  to  free  ourselves  without  beina 
severely  lacerated. 

Our  mounting  ca.sualty  llsus  are  a  grim  re- 
minder that  no  matter  how  noble  our  moti\a- 
tions  may  be.  the  United  States  is— as  Sec 
McNamara  said  recently  at  Montreal— in  no 
p-->sltlon  to  police  the  world  and  reshape  it  in 
our  ininge. 

— John  S.  Knight. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  June  14.  19661 
As  Wk  SrK  It:  Romnet's  Urge  To  Escalate 
Reflects  US,  Frustration 
George   Romney.   speaking   to  a   national 
television   audience   over   the   weekend,   and 
Jacob    Javtts,   speaking    at    commencement 
exercises    at    Hofstra    University,    discussed 
Vietnam  and   took  basically  opposite  views 
on  what  this  nation  ought  to  do  there  now 
To  Michigan's  governor,  our  lack  of  suc- 
cess so  far  clearly  points  to  the  need  to  esca- 
late the  fighting -to  bomb  the  fuel  depots 
in  the   Haiphong   area   and   Uj  Increase  our 
troop  commitments  so  the  Vietcong  would 
know  they  could  not  win. 

To  New  York's  Senator,  this  same  lack  of 
success  Indicates  some  fundamental  weak- 
ness  in  our  policy.  Rather  than  more  esca- 
lation, he  favors  de-escalation,  saying  the 
U.S.  should  stop  sending  additional  troops 
to  South  Vietnam  in  exchange  for  a  pledge 
from  North  Vietnam  to  discontinue  Its  in- 
filtration, and  that  bombing  raids  on  the 
north  ought  to  be  curtailed  to  get  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
to  the  conference  table. 

"The  cessation  of  bombing  in  the  north 
should  provide  Hanoi  with  some  face-saving 
reason  for  agreeing  to  talk,"  explains  the 
Senator.  "It  would  also  create  a  calmer  at- 
mosphere for  the  talks." 

Conflicting  views  on  Vietnam  are  not  new 
among  politicians,  of  course,  even  among 
politicians  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
thing  that  makes  the  conflict  between  Rom- 
ney and  jAvrrs  of  special  Interest  Is  tliat 
they  are  being  mentioned  as  GOP  nominees 
for  President  and  Vice  President  respec- 
tively. '^ 

Previously.  Romney  and  JAvrrs  disagreed 
on  whether  there  ought  to  be  some  compul- 
sory system  of  imlversal  military  training 
with  Romney  tending  to  favor  a  volunUry 
program  of  service  In  various  agencies  and 
JAvns  tending  to  fa.vor  compuls.^ry  senue 
Their  differences  on  this  issue  can 'probably 
be  ironed  out  relatively  e.xsilv.  But  can  a 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidate 
disagree  so  completely  on  what  cour.se  of 
action  their  administration  would  follow  in 
Vietnam? 

We  don't  think  so  and,  for  our  part  wf> 
prefer  the  Javits  view.  It  has  the  support 
of  an  overwhelming  number  of  Asian  ex- 
perts, among  them  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  India  John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  who 
writes  on  Vietnam  in  the  current  number 
of  Commentary  magazine. 

Galbralth  thinks  that  this  nation  ought 
to  go  to  a  holding  type  of  operation  looking 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement.  He  flatly 
opposes   sending   additional   U.S.    troops   to 
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Vietnam  and  escalating  the  fighting  and  the 
bombing. 

"We  must  first  of  all  esc.ipe  from  the  en- 
trapment of  our  own  propaganda,"  he  ad- 
vises. "Vietnam  Is  not  Important  to  us. 
Nor  Is  it  a  bastion  of  freedom.  Nor  is  It  a 
testing  place  for  democracy.  It  is  none  of 
these  things." 

And  anticipating  the  friis-rations  o'  such 
men  as  Romney,  as  reflected  in  Sundays 
Harris  poll  of  opinion,  he   wrote: 

"Some  will  certainly  snegest  covering 
their  disappointments  In  the  south  with 
more  muscular  action  elsewhere.  The 
purpose  of  this.  like  the  demand  f  r  ni.'.n- 
power  to  pacify  the  whole  country,  is  now. 
however  subjectively,  to  ball  out  the  repu- 
tations of  those  who  for  so  lone  ha-.e  been 
committed   to   this   Ill-starred   enterprise." 

[FYom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  .June  17,  1966 1 
Self- Determination  fijr  Whom^ 

The  more  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  talks 
about  the  coming  elections  in  Vietnam,  the 
inore  pertinent  becomes  the  ciuestt  'ii  What 
are  we  fighting  for? 

The  Johnson  adminis'rati'jn  ha.-.  otTered  a 
score  of  different  answers,  depending  on  the 
circumstances,  but  one  is  always  included  in 
the  package.  We  arc  there  to  guarantee 
self-determination  for  the  South  Vietnamefe, 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  r  r.ern- 
ment. 

Aside  from  the  fitct  !l^..a  Vietnam  ni'de  its 
choice  In  1954,  when  it  drove  the  French 
colonialists  out  and  a.sicle  from  the  que-tion 
of  whether  we  can  be  policeman  to  the  world, 
Johnson's  answer  isn't  a  b?.d  oite  A"  Itn-t 
It  has  the  merit  of  nobility 

But  Premier  Ky  scur.ds  as  :i  i^.e  d  ne\er 
heard  of  It.  Just  as  all  h;s  pred^-cs^ors  m 
Saigon  had  never  heard  of  it 

Ky's  20-man.  hand-picked  Junt  ,  declared 
Wednesday  that  It  will  stay  in  power  until 
at  least  the  middle  of  next  year  Tlie  role 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  to  be  elected 
Sept.  11.  will  be  limited  to  writing  a  nevi- 
constitution,  the  Junta  said  It  will  ha-.e 
no  legtlslatlve  powers 

This  overruled  the  junt.i's  own  electoral 
commission,  which  proposed  letting  the  as- 
sembly  live    on    as   a    legislative    body 

Further,  the  Junta  said,  there  will  be  only 
123  seats  In  the  assembly,  instead  of  the  159 
the  commission  had  proposed.  And  each 
delegate  will  represent  approximately  50.000 
people,  or  a  total  of  6.15  million  out  of  South 
Vietnam's  estimated  15  million  people 

This  means,  already,  that  the  election  and 
the  new  constitution  are  rigged.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  f)eople  will  elect  100  percent  of 
the  delegates,  and  the  Junta  will  tell  the 
delegates    how    much    power    they    have 

Members  of  the  Vietcong.  who  are  South 
Vietnam  citizens,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
vote.  Nor  will  civilians  in  areas  occupied  by 
the  Vietcong. 

No  wonder  American  officials  say  we  will 
abld«  by  the  results.  If  we  lose  a  rigged 
election  like  this,  even  the  most  hawklike 
sujjporter  would  have  to  concede  we're  not 
wanted. 

And  If  we  win.  It  will  hardly  be  a  fair  test 
of  self-determination.  This  kind  of  de- 
mocracy the  people  could  have  had  without 
us. 


I  Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  June  24    1966] 

As  We  Sice  It:   Unfted  States  Covld  Lose  ,^ 

War  bv  Winning  the  Battle 

Whether  the  supposed  American  peace  ofitr 
to  Hanoi  was  made  In  good  faith  or  In  an 
attempt  to  regain  the  propag;-.nda  leaderiship 
is  a  question  whlc'n  cannot  be  answered. 
What  is  clear,  though,  is  Hanoi  s  rejection. 
I:  left  no  doubt  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  think  they  are  winning  and  can  win. 

Before  any  move  Is  made  to  the  bargaining 
table.  Hanoi  said,  the  United  States  must  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam.  It  must  also  sig- 
nify its  willingness,  as  UN  Secretary  General 
Thant  proposed,  to  talk  to  all  those  who  are 
■  actually  fighting,"  Including  the  Vietcong. 

Then  Hanoi  may  be  willing  to  think  about 
it , 

This  firm  answer  means  that  North  Viet- 
nam President  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  confident  he  is 
dealing  from  strength,  and  from  this  side  of 
the  battleground  it  looks  as  if  he's  right 

Ho  has  seen  South  Vietnamese  trix>ps  wii'n- 
drawn  from  battle  to  fight  each  other.  He 
li;\.=  seen  the  Saigon  military  Junta  kept  in 
power  only  with  United  Stiites  support.  And 
Ho  has  show.-,  us  that  every  escalation  on  our 
part  can  be  and  Is  matched  by  an  equal 
escalation  on  his  part. 

In  the  process,  Ho  has  actually  strength- 
ened his  military  position.  He  seems  to  have 
patched  up  his  differences  with  Red  China  so 
that  he  is  getting  more  support  in  rfioncy 
and  materiel  from  Peking  than  before. 

This  last  fact  alone  should  give  the  United 
States  serious  paxise.  Our  best  hope  is  to 
keep  Southeast  Asia  out  of  Red  China's 
hands,  to  try  to  establish  there  an  independ- 
ent, even  if  communist,  nation.  If  we  push 
Hanoi  into  the  protective  embrace  of  Peking, 
v.e  miirht  possibly  win  the  battle,  but  we 
would  cert<ilnly  lose  the  war. 

How  slight  is  President  Johnson's  gr.usp  of 
•  he,-.o  facts  w:is  shown  by  his  speech  to  legls- 
l,',t;ve  leaders  in  Washington  the  otlier  day. 
We  are  in  Vietnam,  he  said,  to  defend  our 
own  position  as  the  No.  1  world  power  and 
the  No,  1  "have"  nation  against  international 
•gangsterism  and  aggression," 

This  can  only  mean  he  think:-;  Red  China 
is  the  aggressor  in  South  Vietn.im,  which  Is 
fUitly  not  true,  or  he  thinks  we  must  destroy 
Red  China,  which  he  is  not  seeking  to  do  and 
would  be  incredibly  reckless  to  try. 

The  unemotional  fact,  as  historian  J.  H. 
Plumb  writes  in  the  new  Saturday  ReMew, 
Is  that  'Sooner  or  later  America  must  get  out 
of  Vietnam,  win  or  10."!^  and  what  then  will 
be  the  meaning  of  this  bloody  drain  of  men 
and  tre.ioure?  China  will  still  be  there,  still 
conimuni,st.  and  much  st-ronger  .'\nd  China 
will  have  to  be  lived  with." 

The  sooner  the  President  can  ab.sor'o  these 
realities,  the  grpjt.cr  the  chances  of  salvaging 
something  at  the  bargaining  table.  To  esca- 
lat-e  further  would  only  be  to  seal  the  doom 
of  Vietnam  and  waste  the  lives  of  more 
Americans 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce.  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  acccnip  i- 
iiied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
fiom  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
r.sua!  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  lUS. 
Code,  title  44,  sec,  140,  p.  1933), 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hou:  e 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represent, i- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  tlie 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U  3   Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p,  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  tlie 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
or  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44  sec  150.  p 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
.Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  tiie 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Governmet.t 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC,  20402,  :• 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Publi' 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Proiidi-d.  That  a  di'-- 
count  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quanti' v 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  i:  r 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  o: 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authori/c 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulatiors 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec,  72a. 
Supp    2). 


Florida's  Secretary  of  State  Tom  Adami 
Speaks  on  Water  Pollution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  11, 1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of  us 
in  the  Con.irress  are  increasingly  aware 
of  the  need  for  immediate  action  to  halt 
the  increased  poisonliig  of  our  environ- 
ment by  all  sorts  of  physical  and  chemi- 
cal wastes. 

Last  year  the  89th  Con^rrcss  made  a 
sisnificant  beginning  to  halt  this  pollu- 
tion and  protect  mankind's  most  precious 
resources,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water 
we  drink. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  all  our  good  Inten- 
tions would  be  of  little  consequence  with- 
out the  tremendous  Interest  In  pollution 
control  being  shown  across  the  countiT 
by  State  and  local  governments.  'We  in 
Floilda  are  particularly  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing  had  a  long  record  of  consti-uctive 
action  against  pollution,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

Recently  Florida's  distin.guished  sec- 
retary of  state  and  vice  chairman  of  Its 
board  of  conservation  addressed  himself 
to  the  need  for  more  concerted  action  in 
pollution     control.     He     expressed    his 
great  approval  of  the  expanding  scope 
of  the  Federal  water  pollution  control 
program  and  the  further  proposed  in- 
creases of  Federal  activity  In  this  area. 
One  of  the  State's  leading  conserva- 
tionists,   interested   In   conserving    and 
utilizing  the  State's  resources  in  the  most 
beneficial  way,  Tom  Adams  has  been  in 
the  front  of  those  in  Florida  calling  for 
increased  plans  and  action  at  the  State 
level.     He  has  formulated  an  imaginative 
program  for  giving  a  new  sense  of  en- 
thusiasm to  Florida's  efforts  at  poUu- 
tion   control.    In   order   to   enable   the 
Stat€   to   meet   its   full   responsibilities 
under  the  present  and  planned  Federal 
programs,  he  vigorously  urges  that  all 
State  agencies  connected  with  water  pol- 
lution and  related  problems  be  coordi- 
nated by  the  Florida  cabinet. 

Secretary  Adam's  thoughts  concerning 
the  problems  of  pollution  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  recent  speech : 

It  is  a  privilege  to  share  this  occasion  with 
you,  especially  since  we  also  share  a  mutual 
concern  over  the  invasion  of  pollution  into 
our  natural  waterways, 

Florida's  waters  always  have  been  among 
oiu-  most  outstanding  assets,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  sheer  beauty,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  economic  value. 

Back  In  our  territorial  days  Governor  Wil- 
liam DuVal  described  our  rivers  and  streams 
M  being  more  valuable  than  mines  of  gold. 
Since  that  day.  we  have  used  them  for  com- 
merce.    We  have  used  them  for  recreatloo. 
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We  h;v.e  admired  their  natural,  scenic 
beauty.  We  have  drav.'n  water  from  them 
for  farms,  homes,  and  factories,  proving  the 
abundant  truth  In  the  statements  of  DuVal 
more  than  ](tO  years  ago. 

We  can  never  attain  a  level  of  development 
m  ex -ess  of  that  which  Is  capable  of  being 
su.st.aincd  by  our  available  and  tiieable  fres'a 
water  resource. 

In  the  sleepy  days  of  plantation  culture— 
when  only  a  handful  of  hardy  pioneers  had 
pu-shed  as  far  into  Florida  as  Sebastian  In- 
let-we  not  only  found  our  rivers  and 
streams  to  be  beautiful  and  valuable,  but  we 
also  found  them  to  be  convenient — conven- 
ient to  carry  away  the  wastes  of  citv,  home, 
and  farm.  In  those  days  people  were  few 
and  the  rivers  were  adequate.  Pollution  w  is 
no  problem.  Nature  was  still  able  to  over- 
come the  carelessness  of  man. 

The  picture  is  quite  different  today.  Six 
million  people  now  live  where  only  hundreds 
lived  before.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land 
have  been  cleared.  More  is  being  cleared 
each  day.  Evolving  technology  has  brought 
with  it  Industrial  processes  which  demand 
more  water,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
contaminate  more  water.  Farmers  till  t!ie 
soil  to  the  river  banks.  Fertilizers  and  pe.sti- 
cldes  are  wa.shed  out.  Cities  still  find  these 
watersways  convenient  dumping  grounds  for 
street  drainage  and  sewage  systems. 

Consequently,  pollution  has  reached  stich 
extrem.es  that  nature  can  no  longer  over- 
come it  ...  or  the  pollutants  are  so  complex 
that  nature  has  no  effect  upon  them. 

As  our  population  grows,  as  agriculture 
and  Industries  grow,  and  as  more  and  more 
demands  are  made  upon  otir  water  supplies, 
this  condition  will  continue  to  worsen.  That 
is,  of  course,  unless  we  can  establish  water 
quality  standards,  and  have  enough  back- 
bone to  enforce  them. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  realize 
that  the  demands  for  our  water  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase,  but  that  our  supplies  of 
water  will  not.  Every  drop  of  water  which 
you  use  in  your  homes  and  gardens — every 
drop  that  flows  through  our  rivers  and 
streams— every  drop  that  Is  used  by  agricul- 
ture and  industry— fell  somewhere  In  the 
form  of  rain.  Our  rivers,  our  lakes,  and  our 
underground  supply— the  water  which  bub- 
bles from  our  many  springs— at  one  time  fell 
as  rain.  And  the  volume  of  rain  Is  fixed- 
controlled  by  the  laws  of  nature,  of  which 
we  are  a  part. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  we  are 
abundantly  blessed  with  water.  But  It  Is  not 
always  where  it  Is  needed.  And  It  U  not  so 
abundant  that  we  can  long  continue  to  waste 
It.  In  some  areas,  the  demand  already  has 
exceeded  the  natural  supply. 

Already  the  rivers  and  streams— which  we 
too  often  have  used  to  carry  away  municipal. 
Industrial  and  agricultural  wastes— are  being 
called  upon  to  supply  drinking  water  for 
thirsty,  growing  cities.  There  are  all  too 
many  examples  In  Florida  today  where  the 
waste  discharge  of  one  city  is  polluting  the 
water  supplies  of  another.  Industry  and  agri- 
culture also  are  adding  their  wastes  to  our 
rivers  and  streams,  thus  compounding  the 
problems  and  dangers  of  poUutlon. 

ThU  free-flowing,  wanton  polluUon  of  our 
natural  water  courses,  actuaUy  is  confound- 
ing our  efforts  to  conserve  thU  vital  and  ott- 
times  beautiful  reeource. 

For  on  the  on*  band,  we  ar«  spending 
millions  of  dollars  here  in  Florid*  building 
reservoirs  to  trap  and  hcrtd  water.    We  ar« 


spending  millions  of  dollars  digging  canals 
and  improving  river  channels  to  move  water. 
We  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  study- 
ing our  water  resources,  projecting  demands, 
and  developing  progriuns  for  conservation. 

And  yet.  at  the  same  time,  we  are  qtiletly— 
but  deliberately— pouring  millions  of  gal- 
I'lns— ;i-erally  tons— of  garb.age,  of  poison, 
and  other  refuse  and  wa.ste  Into  that  wlilcU 
we  are  trying  to  save.  It  just  doesn't  make 
sen.se!  And  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  I 
Tlie  time  has  come  for  the  citizens  of 
Florida  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at  oiU"  water 
resources.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
wlien  we  will  ha\-e  destroyed  more  than  we 
have  conserved. 

We  must  clean  up  our  water. 
We  must  sweep  pollution  from  our  rivers 
and  lakes. 

We  intLst  demand  that  industries  clean  up 
their  wa.stes,  that  cities  treat  their  sewage, 
and  demand  that  fertilizers  and  pesticides  be 
kept  out  of  our  laJies  and  rivers. 

For  too  long  we  have  blindly  Ignored  the 
threat  of  p<^>!lution,  except  as  it  relates  to 
human  liealth.  We  have  adopted  septic 
Uiiik  regulations,  to  protect  us  from  t5-phold. 
hepatitus,  and  other  diseases.  We  have 
placed  quarantines  upon  polluted  oyster  beds 
to  protect  us  from  pollution -borne  diseases 
But  short  of  this  short  of  halting  pollu- 
tion when  it  becomes  so  extreme  that  It  is 
a  matter  of  life  or  death — we  have  done  very 
little, 

Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  still  have 
no  effective  means  of  establishing  and  en- 
forcing water  quality  controls  In  Florida, 
We  still  have  no  agency  which  can  move 
In  and  stop  anyone  from  pumping  our  waters 
full  of  pollutants,  unless,  of  cotirse.  it  en- 
dangers  human   healtJi. 

So  long  as  we  keep  separate  the  respon- 
sibility both  of  providing  and  protecting 
water  resources,  we  will  never  have  an  ef- 
fective  water   resources   program. 

We  must  fuse  these  responslbiliries  to- 
gether and  mold  them  into  a  single  compre- 
hensive effort  with  a  single  comprehensive 
purpose.  For  we  cannot  think  of  conserv- 
ing water,  wlt.hout  thinking  of  protecting 
its  quality  as  well  as  it*  quantity. 

It  is  time  that  we  created  an  Air  and 
Water  Quality  Control  Board— consisting  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Cabinet.  Thus,  the 
executive  body  of  Florida- those  who  are 
elected  and  responsible  direcUy  to  the  peo- 
ple would  be  directly  and  completelv  respon- 
sible for  preventing  and  cleaning  up  pollu- 
tion. 

This  board,  by  necessity,  must  have  the  au- 
thority to  establish  water  quality  standards 
and  the  power  to  enforce  them.  It  should 
have  the  authority  to  utilize  every  existing 
State  agency  to  develop  these  standards  and 
to  enforce  compliance  with  them. 

We  are  long  past  the  point  where  we  can 
csontinue  to  ignore  the  impact  of  pollution 
upon  our  natural  resources.  There  are  many 
other  legitimate  uses  of  water,  other  than 
those  directly  Involving  public  health 
These,  as  well,  must  be  considered  in  our 
program  of  water  quality  control. 

To  be  effective,  expert  technical  advice  as 
well  as  competent  and  trained  enforcement 
personnel,  must  be  made  available  to  the  Air 
and  Water  Quality  Control  Board. 

This  could  best  be  accomplished  through  a 
council  composed  of  those  agencies  Involved 
with  water  and  its  varied  use*.  The  councU 
should  consist  of  represenUUvee  from  the 
Board  of  Conservation,  the  Board  of  Health. 
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the  Forest  Service,  the  Board  of  Parks,  the 
Agricultural  Sxperlment  Station,  the  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Flah  Cominlssloii.  one  mem- 
ber representing  municipalities,  and  one 
mem.ber  repvesentlng  the  counties. 

Participation  by  each  of  these  agencies 
effectlTSIy  coordinated  by  the  Cabinet,  acting 
as  an  Air  and  Water  Quality  Ckintrol  Board. 
would  assure  the  citizens  of  Florida  that  our 
program  of  water  quality  control  would  be 
administered  and  enforced  with  full  consid- 
eration to  the  total  need,  whether  It  be  for 
natural  resources,  fish  and  wildlife,  or  human 
health. 

Without  such  a  "hard-nosed"  approach  to 
pollution.  w«  will  soon  reach  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  In  our  conservation 
efforts. 

The  water  which  we  seek  to  save  wUl  be 
destroyed  with  pollutants  before  It  reaches 
the  reservoirs. 

The  cost  of  conserving  the  water  will  be 
compounded  by  the  cost  of  reclaiming  It. 
KrentuaUy  we  will  be  spending  millions  of 
doUan  Just  to  trap  and  hold  the  sewage  of 
our  land. 

Wltbout  water  quaMty  controls,  without 
an  sffectlTs  means  of  preventing  pollution 
of  our  water  resoiifces,  we  would  be  far  bet- 
ter off  to  abandon  conservation  programs  and 
seek  ways  of  expediting  the  flow  of  sewage. 
Industrial    and    agricultural    wastes    to    the 


But  If  we  did,  the  land  would  soon  dry  up. 
Salt  water  wotild  Invade  our  underground 
water  supplies.  People  would  leave.  Crops 
would  wither.  Industry  would  be  forced  to 
migrate  to  dependable  and  usable  water  sup- 
plies. And  Florida  would  wither  Aip  Into  a 
rain-soaked  desert  of  pollution — waiting  for 
the  evolutionary  process  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

This  is  the  grim  promise  of  our  future, 
tmJess  ws  can  effectively  marry  our  efforts  to 
conaervs  with  our  efforts  to  protect  our 
water  resources.  This  Is  the  challenge  which 
taees  us  today.  It  Is  an  urgent  challenge 
which  must  be  met  with  determination — lest 
we  be  g\illty  of  destroying  more  than  we 
buUd. 


BreakthroDf hs  in  the  Life  Science* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NXW    TO«K 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  early  this 
month,  on  June  6,  Georgetown  Unlver- 
«lty  here  In  Washington  conferred  upon 
•  distinguished  alumnus,  John  J.  Powers, 
Jr.,  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
Mr.  Powers,  president  of  Charles  Pfizer 
k  Co.,  In  receiving  this  recognition  typi- 
fies those  leaders  In  business  whoee  in- 
terests and  concerns  go  beyond  those  en- 
compassed by  the  corporate  world. 

The  following  day,  Mr.  Powers  was  a 
featured  speaker  at  the  Industrial  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Conference  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  In  his  address,  he  dls- 
ciissed  scientific  research  and  the  roles 
which  can  be  played  by  government,  the 
universities,  and  private  Industry  in  co- 
of)tT9,ting  to  eliminate  the  diseases  which 
continue  to  plague  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Powers'  address  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 


BREAKTHROfCHS    EN    THE   LtTE   SCIENCES 

(Remarks  by  John  J  Powers.  Jr.) 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  reeeaxch 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  medicinal  prod- 
ucts was  In  the  main  of  a  fairly  simple 
nature  In  the  sense  that  It  was  largely 
empirical.  Very  likely  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  Inadequate  back- 
ground of  essential  basic  knowledge  and  of 
instrumentation  to  do  more.  Tiie  medicinal 
products  discovered  by  these  means  such  as 
barbiturates,  digitalis,  insulin,  vitamins, 
aspirin,  morphine  and  others,  had  Important 
therapeutic  value,  but  in  the  m.-\ln,  tended 
to  relieve  symptoms  and  deflclenoles  caused 
by  disease  and  not  to  attack  the  disease 
Itself.  And  some  of  the  most  serious  health 
problems  like  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and 
many  other  Infectious  dlse^ases  were  scarcely 
touched  by  the  older  remedies. 

Then  came  the  era  of  the  sulfa  drugs  and 
the  antibiotics  and  the  first  successful  far 
ranging  attack  on  the  causes  of  disease,  with 
the  spectacular  results  we  all  know  so  well. 
This  was  the  high  point  of  empirical  research 
the  spectac\ilar  pay-o.T  of  sheer  hard  work. 
It  was  characterized  by  a  rruif-slve  application 
of  Ingenious,  efficient,  but  none-the-le.ss 
empirical  methods,  such  as  the  soil -screening 
techniques  which  discovered  the  micro- 
org.aniKms  from  which  antibiotics  were  pro- 
duced. It  was  backbreaking  work  in  those 
days  but  it  paid  off  handsomely  Ln  the  relief 
of  human  sufTerlng— and  It  also  provided  the 
funds  for  greatly  incretised  research  expendi- 
tures by  the  pharmitceutical   industry. 

As  the  number  and  variety  of  biologically 
active  subst.'snces  proliferated,  a  new  excite- 
m?nt  stirred  in  the  world  of  drug  research 
and  scientists  became  unwilimg  to  continue 
to  discard  all  substances  rejected  by  their 
screening  programs.  The  org;uilc  chemist 
and  the  biologist,  working  together,  specu- 
lated as  to  what  changes  In  the  molecular 
structure  of  a  rejected  subsUince  might  cor- 
rect its  deficiencies. 

The  massive  search  for  new  antibiotics, 
hormonee  and  growth  factors,  began  to  give 
way  to  a  systematic  attempt  to  Improve  on 
nature.  The  phrase  "structure-activity  rela- 
tionship" became  highlighted  In  the  labora- 
tory as  the  chemist  grappled  with  the  riddle 
of  molecular  structure  and  how  it  might  be 
used  ae  a  key  to  the  expected  activity  of  a 
drug.  A  very  substantial  body  of  knowledge 
began  to  be  accumulated  by  those  skilled  In 
forming  and  reforming  molecular  structvires. 
And  It  would  be  fair  to  ascribe  to  this  work 
such  Important  developments  as  the  oral 
antl-dlabetlc  drugs,  the  newer  synthetic  cor- 
ticosteroids, the  sulfonamlfie  diuretics,  the 
phenothlazine  antl-psychotic  drucrs.  and 
many  others.  It  w.aa  because  of  this  im- 
portant work  of  systematic  variation  and 
selection  of  optimal  compounds,  that  I  have 
always  regretted  the  way  in  which  the  term 
"molecular  manipulation"  came  to  have  de- 
rogatory Implications  whpn  the  record  shows 
that  it  ha.s  scr.ed  medtrine  s<"j  well. 

PYom  the^e  several — we  might  call  them 
classical — techniques  for  seeking  useful 
drugs,  came  continued  proiiress.  but  by  the 
early  1960s  the  pace  of  new  drug  develop- 
ment had  slowed  down  Tlie  era  in  which 
mass  empirical  screening  dominated,  success- 
ful as  it  was.  had  been  mined  out.  And  the 
more  sophisticated  Etructure-;ictivlty  work 
of  the  biologist  and  the  medicinal  chemist, 
which  had  built  upwn  and  extended  the  use- 
fulness of  empirical  screening,  had  lofit  mo- 
mentum probably  because  it  had  used  up 
much  of  the  basic  knowledge  then  available. 
However,  this  work  had  built  a  body  of  in- 
formation and  developed  laboratory  tech- 
niques that  are  now  helping  to  launch  the 
next  era  of  research  in  the  life  sciences — the 
era  of  molecular  biology. 

The  molecular — or  physico-chemical  ap- 
proach to  biology  as  a  basic  concept — can  be 
traced  back  for  some  time,  but  now  are  the 
years  of  Its  spectacular  growth.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  Is  no  holding  back  an  idea 


whose  time  has  come,  and  this  certainly  is 
the  time  of  molecular  biology.  It  has  LnJ3u- 
enoed  all  eectore  of  biological  research,  from 
the  specialist  whoee  field  Is  the  Invisible 
cbeanlcal  reactions  taking  place  deep  Inside 
the  Uvlng  cell,  to  the  clinician  who  is  warily 
administering  a  new  drug  to  the  first  himiau 
patient.  It  has  taken  away  much  of  the 
mystery  of  biological  events,  reducing  them 
In  many  instanoee  to  chemical  equations  and 
physical  Interactions,  thus  finally  linking  up 
the  study  of  life  processe.=  with  all  the  great 
advances  in  chemlstrj-  and  physics  of  the 
nuclear  age. 

The  modern  period  In  molecular  biology 
might  be  dated  from  a  brilliant  series  of  dis- 
coveries In  the  early  1950's  at  the  C-alifornia 
Institute  of  Technology,  culminating  In 
Linus  Pauling's  postulatlon  of  the  helical 
structure  of  proteins. 

As  the  atom  Is  to  matter,  the  cell  Is  to  liv- 
ing things — the  smallest  functional  unit  of 
life.  Within  each  cell  are  smaller  organized 
units,  the  moat  Impwrtant  being  the  nucleus. 
The  nucleus  contains  the  chromosomes 
which  the  molecular  biologists  have  now 
shown  us  to  be  strands  of  a  giant  polymer — 
desoxyrlbonuclelc  acid  or  DNA.  Outside  the 
nucleus  are  the  cell's  working  parts,  con- 
trolled by  DNA  as  a  switchboard  controls  its 
widely  separated  telephones.  And  the  helical 
structure  of  DNA  Is  capabale  of  an  Infinite 
variety  of  sequences  and  Is  accordingly 
somewhat  different  in  each  of  tis. 

DNA  Is  the  model  for  the  synthesis  of  an- 
other large,  polymeric  molecule,  called  mes- 
senger RNA,  which  Is  a  blueprint  for  the 
manufacture  of  protein.  DNA  sends  the 
messenger  RNA  to  the  rlbosone,  which  Is  a 
protein  factory  In  the  working  area  around 
the  nucleus  of  the  cell.  For  each  different 
protein  to  be  synthesized,  It  sends  out  a  dif- 
ferent messenger  RNA. 

It  Is  no  Imagery,  but  a  sober  fact  that 
DNA  exercises  ultimate  control  of  all  func- 
tions In  the  cell  with  consequent  major  Im- 
pact on  the  entire  organism.  It  carries  the 
genetic  code — the  master  blueprint — which 
determines  what  cellular  proteins  shall  be 
made  and  what  the  function  of  that  cell 
shall  be.  Under  the  Influence  of  appropriate 
control  molecules,  It  directs  the  organization 
of  cells  Into  groups,  and  Into  organs  and 
genetic  code — the  master  blueprint — which 
groups  of  organs  up  to  the  whole  living  orga- 
nism: the  microbe,  the  tomato  plant,  the 
bumble  bee.  you — and  me.  And  this  code  has 
been  cracked.  We  now  know  what  message  is 
related  to  the  production  of  what  protein  and 
have  demonstrated  the  principle  In  living 
systems. 

Obviously,  these  discoveries  culminating  in 
the  cracking  of  the  genetic  code,  the  basic 
Insight  Into  how  this  fundamental  cellular 
mechanism  v/orks,  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  scientific  advances  of  our  time.  It 
certainly  suggests  to  me  that  while  we  have 
had  our  telescopes  trained  upon  a  distant 
universe,  it  may  be  that  the  greatest  de- 
velopments of  the  decades  ahead  will  be  ra- 
ther in  the  vast  microscopic  and  submlcro- 
scoplc  world  of  the  human  cell.  But  we  must 
realize  that  Important  as  these  developments 
are  In  providing  a  unifying  concept  for  all 
of  the  life  sciences  they  no  more  solve  all  our 
problems  than  Einstein's  famous  equation, 
E  =  mc=,  solved  all  the  problenis  of  theoreti- 
cal physics. 

Nevertheless  our  new  basic  knowledge  in 
the  life  sciences  Is  a  true  platform  for  growth 
It  Is  In  many  Important  respects  a  take-off 
point  for  the  final  problem  solvers — the  drug 
discoverers — and  It  thus  Imposes  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility on  the  industrial  laboratories 
which  are  particularly  skillful  In  this  phase 
of  research.  And  while  there  are  as  yet  many 
basic  knowledge  gaps  which  will  for  a  while 
limit  the  application  of  molecular  biology 
to  drug  discovery,  many  Interesting  leads 
are  being  developed.  Indeed  Industrial  re- 
search in  this  field  has  become  a  mixture  of 
biislc  knowledge  and  drug  discovery  research. 
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But  there  are  deeper  mysteries.  Microbes 
do  not  get  diabetes.  Men  do.  And  yet  the 
knowledge  gained  from  genetic  studies  with 
microbes  may  provide  by  far  the  most  power- 
ful approach  to  the  elimination  of  this  dis- 
ease from  maa»  Diabetes  may  well  be  traced 
to  a  defective  gene  somewhere  on  that  Im- 
mensely long  coil  of  DNA.  Some  day  we 
shall  have  the  ability  to  correct  this  bio- 
chemical defect,  and  diabetes,  and  fxaesibly 
o'her  diseases,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  application  of  the  concepts  of  molecu- 
lar biology  is  even  more  difficult  to  visualize 
however  in  the  case  of  the  chronic  degenera- 
tive and  metabolic  diseases.  There  certainly 
will  be  no  easy  solution  to  these  problems. 
In  fact  it  is  probable  that  their  solution  will 
depend  on  our  first  utilizing  molecular  bio- 
logical concepts  to  determine  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  these  disease  conditions. 

What  are  the  most  likely  causes  of  these 
chronic  degenerative  and  metabolic  diseases? 
My  scientific  colleagues  tell  me  that  It  Is 
often  possible  to  Identify  one  or  more  regu- 
latory processes  that  are  out  of  balance  In 
these  diseases — but  they  cannot  usually  dis- 
tinguish which  "component"  In  the  com- 
plex biological  control  network  failed  first, 
and  which  systems  are  merely  readjusting 
to  compensate  for  the  primary  malfunctlotL 
This  kind  of  problem  has  sometimes  been 
called  "systems  biology" — the  biology  of  the 
complex,  self-regulating  control  mechanisms 
that  manage  the  house  that  DNA  built. 

Indeed  It  Is  worth  noting  that  this  moves 
us  beyond  the  genetics  aspects  of  molecular 
biology  and  Involves  a  molecular  visualiza- 
tion  of   all   of  the   biological   events  of  the 
body.    For  example,  a  visualization  of  energy 
transfer  at  receptor  sites  involved  In  smooth 
muscle  control  coupled  with  new  drugs  act- 
ing at  these  sites  has  led  scientists  in  our 
laboratories    towards   a   promising   new   ap- 
proach to  the  management  of  hypertension. 
Of  course  all  this  portends  the  beginning 
of  an  exciting  new  phase  of  medicinal  prod- 
uct research  In  Industry  laboratories,  rational 
rather  than  empirical,  sophisticated  beyond 
anything    previously    practiced,    costly,    ad- 
venturesome— but   the   objectives   for   man- 
kind are  magnificent.    Now  the  door  is  open, 
or  at  least  ajar,  and  it  is  not  Impractical  for 
the  pharmaceutical  Industry  to  consider  tak- 
ing on   any  of  the  ills  the  flesh   Is  heir  to. 
But  brilliant  as  are  the  breakthroughs  that 
make  these  considerations  possible,  the  road 
ahead    for    the    Industrial    researchers    who 
must  now  create  new  drugs  for  the  relief  of 
human  suffering  In  a  long  one.     A  good  deal 
of  this  work  can  now  be  done  with  consider- 
ably greater  hope  of  success,  but  much  more 
basic  new  knowledge  Is  needed  If  we  ar«  to 
satisfy  within  a  reasonable  time  the  high  ex- 
pectations for  progress  In  health  now  freely 
discussed  throughout  the  world.    And  so  the 
basic  knowledge  seekers  and  the  product  re- 
searchers alike  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them  In  the  years  ahead.    I  am  Implying,  of 
course,  that  there  are  a  number  of  groups  at 
work  and  I  think  that  needs  some  further 
comment. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  technical  breakthrough  In  con- 
tempor.ary  medical  research.  We  should  not 
however  overlook  the  changes  In  the  politico- 
economic  atmosphere  in  which  this  research 
has  been  carried  out.  Perhaps  the  single 
most  important  factor  in  medical  research 
since  1950  has  been  the  impressive  growth  of 
both  Federal  and  private  support,  a»d  the 
developing  patterns  of  interaction  between 
the  three  p.arties  in  the  health  research  com- 
munity, that  Is,  government,  the  universities 
and  industry.  For  example,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  which  do  or  sponsor 
most  of  the  government  research  In  the 
health  field  Increased  their  expenditures 
from  $73  million  In  1950  to  a  budget  In  1968 
of  $1.3  billion.  The  pharmaceutical  Industry 
in  this  same  slxteen-year  period  Increased  Its 
expenditures   from   $39   million   to   an   esti- 
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mated  $355  million.  In  this  connection  It  Is 
important  to  understand  that  while  there 
has  been  an  Increasing  tendency  toward  gov- 
ernment support  of  research  through  con- 
tracts with  Industrial  laboratories,  to  date 
this  amounts  to  something  less  than  5%  of 
the  total  funds  expended  by  the  pharmaceu- 
tical Industry  for  health  research. 

Traditionally,  most  government-supported 
work  has  been  devoted  to  the  development  of 
basic  knowledge  and  the  training  of  young 
scientists  but— spurred  always  to  move 
faster — there  has  been  an  Increasing  tend- 
ency for  government  to  work  on  or  support 
work  directed  to  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  specific  products.  Concurrently,  In- 
dustry has  found  It  necessary  to  supplement 
Its  traditional  product  discovery  and  devel- 
opment role  with  an  Increasing  amount  of 
basic  knowledge  research  to  help  fill  some  of 
the  gaps  in  knowledge  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred.  And  so  the  traditional  lines  of 
demarcation  between  government  and  indus- 
try In  medical  resetirch  are  becoming  blurred. 
It  Is  timely  to  look  again  at  our  respective 
roles,  not  only  because  of  obvious  political 
and  economic  connotations,  but  also  to 
achieve  the  greatest  efficiency  In  our  effort  to 
reach  the  challenging  health  goals  being 
placed  before  us  by  the  present  Administra- 
tion. 

In  hearings  earlier  this  year  before  the 
House  Committee  on  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Chairman.  Congressman  Pogarty, 
asked  Dr.  Shannon,  Director  of  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  where  he  thought  "the 
line"  was  between  government  and  private 
industry  In  health  research.  A  part  of  Dr. 
Shannon's  reply  was  as  follows:  "Industry 
feels  that  the  Federal  dollar  should  be  spent 
in  two  ways:  One,  in  the  support  of  funda- 
mental research,  and  two,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  broad  scientific  competence  as  the 
basis  for  the  educational  process.  They 
feel,  In  our  economy,  that  Industry  is  there 
primarily  to  do  the  developmental  work 
leading  to  a  product  with  full  patent  cover- 
age. With  a  competitive  system  this  Is  the 
best  way  they  can  operate. 

"Indeed.  I  agree  with  them  In  many  fields. 
I  think  there  are  certain  fields  In  which  they 
do  not  have  the  broad  competence,  that  they 
do  require  extensive  involvement  with  the 
Federal  laboratories  and  with  the  academic 
world.  It  Is  this  type  of  thing  that  we  feel 
we  play  a  very  Important  role  in." 

As  I  Interpret  this  reply.  Dr.  Shannon 
backs  the  traditional  view  that  government. 
In  the  main,  should  support  what  I  have 
been  calling  basic  knowledge  research  as  well 
as  the  training  of  young  scientists,  and  that 
industry  should  be  called  upon  to  discover 
the  new  drugs  and  develop  them  for  use  In 
any  field  in  which  It  has  competence.  The 
reference  to  competence  Is  surprising.  As 
an  example  of  Its  application.  Dr.  Shannon 
referred  to  the  history  of  viral  vaccine  de- 
velopment as  showing  In  his  opinion  that 
Industrial  capability  had  not  been  devel- 
oped to  a  sufficiently  high  point  In  this  par- 
ticular field  to  assure  that  new  knowledge 
would  be  rapidly  applied  by  Industry  without 
government  help  and  support.  But  even 
under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Shannon 
went  on  to  say  that:  "Industry  la  an  abso- 
lutely essential  component.  Industry  must 
be  Involved  and  very  early.  They  have  a 
very  important  role  to  play.  But  there  are 
certain  areas  where  the  Individual  corpo- 
rate bodies  cannot  go  It  alone."     (p.  274) 

This  may  be  true.  Who  can  say  that  the 
need  for  Joint  action  In  special  circumstances 
may  not  be  Indicated  in  the  biuy  yean 
ahead?  And  so  It  Is  difficult  to  dlsagres 
with  this  concept.  There  will  ixobably  bs 
more  debate  about  Its  apvpllcatlon  than  about 
the  concept  Itself.  One  of  the  problema  will 
certainly  be  who  Is  to  dedds  the  oomp«teno* 
of  Industry  with  respect  to  the  appUcatloa 
to  new  drug  research  of  a  new  piece  at  baaU 


knowledge.  But  ratlier  than  worry  this 
thought  any  further  today,  let  us  concede 
the  need  in  some  circumstances  for  Joint 
action,  and  when  collaboration  Is  clearly 
warranted,  let  us  plan  for  It  as  a  whole- 
hearted, cooperative  effort. 

In  summary,  then.  I  believe  that  there  Is 
a  pressing  need  for  a  substantial  enhance- 
ment erf  the  Infrastructure — if  I  may  bor- 
row a  term  from  the  economists — of  basic 
knowledge  and  of  trained  people  in  the  health 
research  field.  This  calls  for  a  massive  effort 
which  is  beyond  the  power  of  industry  alone 
to  supply.  The  government  is  already  sub- 
stantially supporting  this  infrastructure,  and 
In  doing  so  releases  the  energies  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  do  what  it  does  best:  to  dis- 
cover new  drugs  and  to  devel<^  their  ap- 
plication in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Government  does  and  can  accomplish  Its 
role  with  its  own  research  effort,  but  more 
Importantly  by  financing  university  projects. 
There  may  also  be  times  when  the  govern- 
ment can  discharge  Its  role  by  contracting 
for  fundamental  research  by  Industry,  where 
Industry  is.  for  special  reasons,  the  beet  fitted 
for  the  Job.  Finally,  as  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned, I  thmk  we  should  acknowledge  that 
there  may  on  rare  occasion  be  special  cir- 
cumstances that  would  require  government 
support  of  Industrial  medicinal  product  dis- 
covery but  this  would  be  considered  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule.  In  delineating  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  concerned. 

I  would  like  also  to  suggest  that  the  gov- 
ernment, in  developing  the  research  infra- 
structure, should  pay  primary  attention  to 
the  training  of  scientists.  If  one  factor  Is  to 
be  singled  out  for  major  emphasis,  this  is 
surely  the  one  and  this  means  strong  sup- 
port of  the  imiversltles.  In  this  connection 
the  goals  of  government  should  be  not  merely 
to  support  to  an  optimal  level  the  major 
centers  of  academic  excellence,  but  also  to 
help  smaller  universities  become  adequate 
centers  for  the  training  of  scientists  and  the 
generation  of  useful  knowledge.  It  is,  of 
course,  essential  In  stressing  the  Importance 
of  government  financing  of  university  efforts 
to  realize  there  must  be  a  limit.  The  uni- 
versities must  not  lose  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  action.  In  this  paper  I  can 
only  point  this  out  but  Its  brief  treatment 
here  does  not  suggest  my  own  minimization 
of  this  important  question.. 

A  program  for  the  development,  principally 
by  government  and  the  unlverslUes.  of  a 
broader  Infrastructure  of  basic  knowledge, 
made  freely  available  to  anyone,  and  of 
trained  scientists,  will  create  the  platform  for 
a  tremendous  forward  thrust  in  new  drug  dis- 
covery and  development  beyond  anything 
heretofore  Imagined.  And  to  acoompllsh 
the  latter  Is  the  primary  responsibility  and 
the  special  skill  of  industry,  operating  in  a 
competitive  climate.  Some  vlsruallzation 
such  as  this  of  the  dlvlsl<»  of  responsibility 
between  the  three  participants  In  health  re- 
search, it  seems  to  me,  is  essential  to  our 
continued  rapid  progress  as  a  nation  In  the 
health  field.  It  Is  an  attempt,  in  a  time 
when  there  is  so  much  to  do  to  suggest  the 
need  for  each  group  to  concentrate  on  the 
thing  it  does  best. 


Captive  Nadons  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  11. 1966 

Mr.  CAULAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
whelming desire  of  the  captive  peoples  of 
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east  central  Europe  for  self-determina- 
tion and  freedom  from  Communist 
tyranny  Is  a  factor  that  can  too  easily 
escape  the  allegiance  of  our  alertness 
during  this  time  of  major  focus  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  avoid  this 
potential  oversight  and  wish  to  call  to 
their  attention  the  annual  observances 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  this  July  17  to 
23. 

The  problems  of  the  captive  east  cen- 
tral European  nations  belong  in  the  fore- 
front of  International  issues.  Let  us  not 
so  quickly  forget  the  difBculties  we 
have  been  so  long  exposed  to  because  of 
Communist  objectives  In  Europe.  We 
must  not  focus  so  intently  on  the  Viet- 
nam situation  that  we  forget  our  obliga- 
tions to  encourage  and  support  all  efforts 
to  free  these  captive  peoples  from  their 
totalitarian  regimes. 

Any  tendency  on  our  part  to  readily 
accept  news  of  liberalization  in  Com- 
munist East  Europe  as  a  sign  that  the 
threat  to  freedom  in  that  area  has  ended 
is  a  tendency  mistaken  in  Its  identity  of 
the  overall  objectives  to  which  this  na- 
tion has  pledged  Itself. 

The  peoples  of  east  central  Europe  are 
still  denied  fundamental  human  rights. 
Communism  still  maintains  its  strangle- 
hold of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  100  mil- 
lion people  in  this  area.  The  woes  of  the 
captive  peoples  In  Europe  have  thus  not 
subsided.  They  remain  a  subject  for 
major  consideration  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  renew  their 
vital  Interest  In  the  welfares  of  these 
captive  millions  and  to  endorse  that  part 
of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  1966  mani- 
festo that  accuses  the  Soviet  Union  of 
violating  "its  solemn  promises  of  freedom 
and  independence  to  the  nine  nations 
made  captive  during  or  after  World  War 
n — Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
Poland,  and  Rumania." 


Balance  the  Elephant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OP    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  11.  1966 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  George 
Todt.  widely  read  political  analyst  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  and 
a  solid  supporter  of  Ronald  Reacrans 
campaign  for  the  governorship  of  Cali- 
fornia, recently  wrote  an  interesting  col- 
vann  of  sound  advice  for  all  Republicans 
nationally.  I  take  pleasure  In  calling  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country  by  having  it  printed  In  to- 
day's Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Todt  makes  a  valid  and  important 
point  by  suggesting  that  those  who  de- 
fected from  the  Republican  Party  in  1964 
should  scarcely  be  entitled  to  lead  or 
control  it  to  1968.  He  argues  effectively 
agatost  those  to  oiu-  party  who  would  en- 
deavor to  purge  from  party  leadership 
any  segment  of  the  party  and  suggests 
the  mantle  of  republicanism  Is  broad 


enouch  to  cnconipac,s  all  citi;-on.s  sin- 
cerely concerned  about  the  drift  toward 
centrulizod  paternalism  which  Is  so  evi- 
dent in  America  today. 

Ho  also  implies  that  the  Republican 
Governors  of  17  States  out  of  this  coun- 
tiT's  50  \vhi  presume  to  embrace  for 
themselves  the  right  and  the  power  to 
name  our  National  Republican  slatt?  for 
1968  are  a  bit  too  intoxicated  by  their 
hi"h  ofSces  when  they  attempt  to  set 
themselves  up  as  our  party's  .'ipokesmen 
and  kincmakers.  After  all,  the  delegates 
to  our  National  GOP  conventions  rather 
than  either  o'or  party's  Governors.  Sen- 
ators, or  Con!:;rcs.smcn  have  the  author- 
ity to  writ*:^  party  platfoi-nis  and  to  nom- 
inate candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  In  tlie  mtanti.Tic.  there  surely 
must  bo  some  problems  of  statewide  im- 
E>ortancc  and  sis^nificanoe  which  might 
better  occupy  the  time  of  our  country's 
Governors  rather  than  having'  them  de- 
vote -SO  much  time  to  playin;:  politics  in 
the  bi"r  lenirue  and  attempting  to  deter- 
mine proper  foreicn  policy  tov^-ard  Viet- 
nam and  approprlat^e  techniques  for 
fightins  the  military  actions  of  that  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In   the  Appendix  of  the 

RErORD. 

There  beins:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Balance  the  Elephant 
(By  George  TodU 

"I  sh.all  denounce  no  good  Americans  in 
my  campai^.  There  /la?  been  too  much 
friction  inside  the  COP  between  right,  left 
and  cpritcr  in  the  past.  We  all  must  be  toler- 
ant of  our  differences  and  unite  our  total 
efforts  for  fijial  victory." — Ronald  Reagan. 
June  25.  19m. 

A  great  deal  of  oppo.sitlon  and  chagrin  Is 
bemp  mr.unted  Inside  Important  segments  of 
the  Republican  party  at  the  GOP  governors 
meetlne  here  at  the  Century-P'aza  Hotel. 

They  seem  more  Intent  on  calling  the  presi- 
dential nominee  In  'ER  than  Ketiine  on  with 
the  moet  Important  Job — which  Is  to  improve 
the  natlon.al  Image  now. 

Leave  It  all  to  the  governors  at  this  early 
date  and  why  even  bother  to  hold  a  national 
convention  two  years  hence' 

Or  how  could  any  future  delecate  expect  to 
get  hold  of  credentials  unless  first  he  passed 
a  "moderate-liberal"  siiliva  te.sf.' 

Why  not  JU5t  wTap  up  the  nomination  and 
hand  It  to  Gov.  George  Roraney  of  Michlg<an 
without  further  ado? 

A   SIGN    AHEAD 

Tliere  arc  at  least  several  important  rea- 
sons why  the  GOP — Including  the  august 
governors  of  17  states— ought  to  'Stop,  Look 
&  Listen"  first. 

In  the  first  place,  the  "liberal-moderates" 
(the.  e  names  axe  fairly  Interchancteable  and 
neither  ratee  first  In  order  of  priority)  are 
able  to  command  little  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  th.e  party  faithful. 

Th.it  was  the  way  It  was  at  the  19G4  con- 
vention In  San  Fr.mclsco.  And  that  was  the 
way  It  was  recently  in  California  when  Ronnie 
Reagan— a  temperate  conse.-vative  beat 
George  Christopher  by  a  whopping  68-31  per 
cent. 

What  cost  the  Elephant  victory  In  1964  was 
not  a  matter  of  the  much-maligned,  antl- 
Soclallflt  phlli-isophy  of  Bsirry  Crt)ldwater — but 
the  defection  of  8  mUUon  "liberal-moderate" 
Republicans  who  voted  for  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son.    They  took  a  fx)wder! 

LIKE    AN    ARMY 

A  mA]or  political  parly  Is  like  an  army, 
with  a  right  wing,  ce.nter  and  left  wing.  In 
1964.  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  GOP  took 
off — all  8  crUlUon  of  them.     And  It  made  a 


gap  of  16  million  between  Johnson  and  Gold- 
water. 

If  tlie  8  million  GOP  defectors  had  stayed 
home  and  voted  for  their  party  candidate. 
the  arithmetic  would  have  looked  like  this: 
8  million  added  to  the  27  mUUon  Goldwater 
received  would  have  tot,aled  35  millions. 

Conversely,  8  nxililon  subtracted  from  the 
total  of  42  million  received  by  Johnson  would 
have  left  him  34  million  and  a  deficit  of 
one  million  votes. 

A  potentkd  Republican  triumph  was  sur- 
rendered because  of  petty  differences  by  8 
mUhon  GOP  defectors  to  their  party  stand- 
ard be.uer. 

A    LESSON    HERE 

For  this  action,  tlie  "moderate-Iibercils" 
have  no  real  claim  to  first  phice  on  the  19G8 
ticket.  Granted  they  know  how  to  muddy 
the  waters,  take  the  5>arty  down  to  defcnt 
If  they  please.     Is  this  requu-ed  leadership? 

No,  it  Is  not.  On  the  other  hand  It  is  not 
good  statesmanship  in  the  GOP  to  refuse 
to  allow  the  left  wing  due  representation. 
Give  it  second  place. 

An  Ideal  Republican  ticket  In  1968  for 
those  without  a.xes  to  grind  on  the  Ideoh^i- 
cal  front,  might  be  the  temperate  conserva- 
tive Richard  Nixon  named  to  the  No.  1  spot 
and  Gov.  George  Romney  as  Veep. 

This  would  balance  adequately  the  over- 
all ticket  between  the  far  weightier  GOP 
conservatives  and  the  accompanying  30  per- 
cent of  "liberal-moderates."  Had  Goldwater 
done  so,  he  might  have  won. 

C.in    a    needed    lesson    be    learned    here^ 


Solution  to  Vietnam  War — and  Strategic 
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HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF  californla 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  11, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rear 
Adm.  Chester  'Ward,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
former  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  addressed  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  on  June  24,  on  the 
subject  "Solution  to  Vietnam  War — and 
Strategic  Deterrence  for  Peace — Lies  in 
Antimissile  Nlke-X."  A  summary  of  his 
address,  as  published  in  the  Common- 
wealth, follows: 
Solution   to  Vietnam   W.vr — And   Str.^tecic 

Dbtterrence  for  Peace — Lies  in  Anti-Mis- 

SILE  NiKE-X 

Friday  Flashes — June  24th 
(Prom  address  by  Rear  Adm.  Chester  Ward. 
U.S.  Navy,  retired,  former  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  United  States  Navy) 
Because  the  lock  was  not  put  on  the  stable 
door  until  after  the  nuclear  missiles  had  been 
sneaked    Into    Cuba,    scores    of    millions    of 
Americans  were  subject  to  danger  of  Immi- 
nent nuclear  Incineration.     Frou\  that  hor- 
rendous peril,  we  were,  in  the  words  of  the 
Commandant    of    the    U.S.    Marine    Corps, 
"saved  only  by  the  grace  of  God  and  an  aerial 
photograph.' 

Any  solution  to  a  major  Communist  threat 
must  meet  four  tests:  (1)  political  fx>SEi- 
blUty;  (2)  financial  feasibility;  (3)  strategic 
soundness,  and  (4)  it  must  not  start  a  nu- 
clear war  or  allow  people  to  think  It  will. 

The  solution  I  suggest  for  Vietnam,  I  think, 
meets  these  tests. 

It  Is  politically  possible  because  It  requires 
no  escalation  In  Vietnam.  It  does  not  widen 
the  war  into  Laos  or  Cambodia,  It  doesn't  In- 
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volve  the  use  of  American  seapower  to  block- 
ade the  coast  or  mine  Haiphong. 

It  is  financially  feasible,  because  It  does  not 
require  additional  dollan  In  Vietnam  noc 
investing  any  money  that  wouldn't  be  In- 
vested If  the  Communists  had  never  tricked 
us  Into  Vietnam. 

SOLUTION    won't    START    NUCLEAR    WAR 

Will  It  start  a  nuclear  war?  No.  For  the 
first  time  It  will  give  us  a  defense  against 
nuclear  attack.  It  will  vastly  strengthen 
deterrence  against  nuclear  war. 

I  do  not  criticize  Secretary  McNamara,  1 
.am  Ln  awe  of  the  man  and  fear  the  man.  I 
am  In  awe  of  the  msin  because  he  is  spending 
a  billion  dollars  a  week  and,  last  November, 
after  spending  $300  billion,  finally  said  that 
we  are  starting  not  to  lose  the  war. 

His  Idea  In  Vietnam  Is  to  pursue  the  policy 
of  persuasion — the  theory  that  by  continu- 
ing to  shoot  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  as 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  feeds  them  Into  South  Vietnam, 
we  can  persuade  Ho  to  stop  the  aggression. 

We  are  only  killing  about  four  thousand 
a  month,  but  they  are  being  infiltrated  Into 
South  Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  7,750  a  month- 

A  critical  point  Is  that  North  Vietnam 
executes  more  of  Its  own  people  than  we 
could  kill  In  two  years.  They  do  not  have  a 
high  regard  for  human  life. 

TAKE  WRAPS    OFT    AIR    rORCEI 

Another  alternative,  which  military  men 
favor,  is  to  decide  to  win  the  war  and  go 
ahead  and  win  It.  There  Is  practically  no 
question  that  this  can  be  done. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  stated 
In  December  1965  that  the  war  against  North 
Vietnam  could  be  won  and  North  Vietnam 
destroyed  virtually  overnight  If  the  President 
would  permit  the  Air  Force  to  do  It.  By  vir- 
tually overnight,  he  later  explained,  he  meant 
something  on  the  order  of  three  weeks.  He 
is  not  talking  about  nuclear  weapons,  nor 
killing  millions  of  civilians,  but  Just  of  tak- 
ing the  wraps  off  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  There  I5 
no  question  that  our  air  and  naval  power 
can  defeat  North  Vietnam,  leaving  the  Vlet- 
cong  with  no  place  to  go. 

Only  about  two  weeks  ago,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  UjS.  Pacific  Fleet  advocated 
a  naval  quarantine  of  Haiphong,  and  said 
that,  once  given  orders,  the  Navy  could  do 
It  in  a  day  or  two. 

APPEASERS    FEAR    RED    CHINA 

Tlie  apostles  of  appeasement  and  accom- 
modation say  that  this  would  not  end  the 
war— that  Red  China  and  perhaijs  Russia 
would  come  In. 

Would  winning  the  war  bring  China  In? 
If  the  Chinese  thought  they  could  get  Into 
the  war  without  suffering  unacceptable  re- 
sults, they'd  be  In  already.  They're  high- 
ly vulnerable  In  many  ways. 

Bombing  fifty  targets  In  China  would  wipe 
out  more  than  half  the  urban  Chinese,  In- 
cluding aU  the  key  people  In  government  and 
Industry.  And  we  could  destroy  their  newly 
developed  nuclear  production  complex. 

As  to  Russia,  either  we  have  the  Soviet 
Communists  deterred  or  we  do  not.  They 
don't  need  an  excuse  to  start  a  war.  We  are 
the  one  obstacle  to  their  complete  domina- 
tion of  the  world.  What  keeps  them  from 
attack  Is  their  fear  of  our  retaliation. 

FOR    HANOI? 

Do  you  really  think  the  Kremlin  wUl  sacri- 
fice Soviet  Russia  to  nuclear  rubble  for  the 
•sake   of   Hanoi?     We  should   go  ahead  and 

win. 

I  feel  Congress  should  carry  out  the  Con- 
stitutional mandate  and  recognize  the  state 
of  war  that  exists. 

They  tricked  us  Into  It.  Remember  that 
their  motor  torpedo  boata  attacked  the 
Seventh  Fleet.  They  were  shelled  In  return, 
but  no  other  response  was  made.  Since  they 
didn't  get  much  reaction,  they  attacked 
again.     The  President  had  to  retaliate   be- 


cause he  waa  In  the  midst  of  a  Presidential 
campaign. 

It  waa  deliberate  provocation.  There 
waa  no  military  value  In  attacking  ttae 
Seventh  Fleet  or  In  attacking  our  compound 
and  bombing  the  Elmbassy. 

We  owe  it  to  the  men  who  are  going  there 
to  be  shot  at  to  recognize  that  a  war  exists. 

It  wlU  have  a  tremendotis  effect  in  cut- 
ting down  the  number  of  Uvea  lost  need- 
lessly. It  win  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
men  who  are  there.  It  will  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  home  front.  It  will  make  act- 
ual treason,  legal  treason.  It  will  unify  the 
country.  Americans  have  alwavs  pulled  to- 
gether In  war. 

It  would  have  a  terrific  effect  on  the 
enemy.  If  we  declared  war,  they  would  know 
we  were  there  to  stay  and  we  would  win. 

REDS      TRAPPED      US      INTO      SPENDING      BILLIONS 
ON     SMALL     ARMS 

Why  have  the  Communists  trapped  us  into 
this  situation?  The  answer  Is  obvious  now 
but  waa  not  then.  It  waa  to  trick  us  Into 
spending  scores  of  billions  on  tactical  wea- 
pons— on  aircraft,  helicopters,  ground  ma- 
teriel, anything  useful  In  small  war,  and  to 
reduce  spending  on  strategic  weapons 

You  can  detect  the  strategic  aim  of  the 
enmy  by  the  type  of  weapon  he  wanu  you 
to  produce,  or  to  stop  producing.  If  the 
Communists  Intended  to  conquer  the  world 
on  the  Installment  plan,  by  small  wars,  they 
would  not  have  us  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  weapons  to  meet  these  wars 

What  they  want  to  do  U  to  divert  us  from 
spending  money  on  the  big  strategic  wea- 
pons that  win  deter  them  from  worid  con- 
quest. 

Expenditure  on  our  strategic  weapons  Is 
down  43%.  Our  spending  on  research  and 
development  of  latest  weapon  systems  Is 
$1'4  billion  less  per  year. 

TRICKED    us    INTO    ORBrTAL    MISSILE    BAN 

Meanwhile  the  Soviets  are  building  late 
model  strategl  cweapona.  They  are  building 
an  advanced  system  of  orbital  missiles. 

They  tricked  ua  into  the  test  moratorium 
and  again  Into  the  U.N.  resolution  against 
orbital  missiles,  and  we  stopped  research. 

Then  last  November  they  bragged  about 
the  orbital  missiles  they  had  produced  and 
said,  -ha!  ha!  ha  1'— the  U.N.  resolution  waa 
against  the  orbiting  of  such  missiles,  but  It 
didn't  say  they  couldnt  be  designed  and 
produced. 

The  Communists  are  about  to  observe  the 
50th  annlvers.ary  of  the  Russian  revolution. 
In  fifty  years  we  have  never  tried  to  out- 
smart the  Communists. 

They  were  so  doggone  smart  In  trapping  ua 
Into  Vietnam  that  we  could  turn  it  right 
back  on  them  If  we  were  smart  enough.  The 
only  Ome  American  people  spend  enough  to 
develop  defense  la  when  we  are  In  a  state  of 
war. 

The  enemy's  objective  la  Western  Europe. 
Vietnam  has  no  national  product.  Western 
Hhirope,  with  340  million  people,  has  a  grosa 
national  production  of  600  billion  a  year. 

NEED   MISSILK  DEFENSE 

There  Is  one  way  that  we  can  defeat  that 
aim  and  that  Is  by  buUdlng  a  defense  against 
nuclear  weapons. 

We  now  have  available  the  Nlke-X  system. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recommended 
that  we  produce  this  Immediately,  they  rec- 
ommended It  unanimously  two  years  ago,  the 
oommltteea  of  Congress  favor  It,  but  McNa- 
mara won't  spend  the  money. 

Nlke-X  could  have  70  million  Americans, 
possibly  including  you  and  your  family.  I 
dont  want  to  save  Just  70  mUUon  Ameri- 
cana— I  want  to  save  180  million  Americans 

and  the  Nlke-X.  if  we  had  It,  could  do  this 
too." 
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from  under  President  Diem?  A:  The  over- 
throw of  Diem  was  set  up  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Poet,  Despite  his 
achievements  he  was  anU-Ootnmunlst  and 
you  can't  have  that! 

Q:  (Russell  Warner)  General  MacArthur 
said  that  we  should  never  get  In  a  ground 
war  In  Asia.  Why  did  we?  A;  General  Tay- 
lor opposed  it  too.  But  he  commented  later, 
what  could  we  do?  They  kept  on  sending  lii 
more  troopa.  The  answer  Is  to  develop  the 
Nlke-X.  If  the  enemy  saw  that  when  they 
started  a  little  war,  we  got  ready  for  a  big 
war,  they'd  stop.  The  Nike-X  system  might 
cost  us  $30  billion  over  six  years— that's 
peanuts  compared  to  the  70  million  Amer- 
icans a  nuclear  war  would  kill.  There 
wouldn't  be  a  question  regarding  peace  In 
Western  Europe  If  we  hadn't  worked  against 
ihe  credibility  of  our  nuclear  deterrence.  If 
we  had  said  to  Russia,  "you  go  across  the 
line  and  we'll  use  our  batUefleld  nuclear 
weapons  immediately,"  they'd  never  go 
across.  What  we  say  Is,  "If  you  go  across,  we 
will  pause  and  let  you  reflect  on  the  serious- 
ness of  what  you  are  doing." 

Q:  Should  we  bomb  Hanoi?  A:  Hanoi  is 
one  great  munition  factory.  It  needs  to  be 
wiped  out.  We  should  tell  the  population 
that  It  will  be  destroyed  and  then  go  to  It. 
By  our  creeping  escalation,  too  little  and 
too  late,  we  have  given  them  the  chance  to 
decentralize.  The  solution  Is  more  diflfcult 
now,  but  still  possible. 

Q:  (R.  D.  Adams)  Do  you  agree  with  Sec- 
retary of  Defense's  policy  of  holding  re- 
serves for  a  possible  later  duty?  A:  I  never 
agree  with  any  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  because  over  the  years.  If  he  la  for 
It.  that's  strike  two  against  It.  I  dont  think 
we  need  to  call  the  reserves,  I  think  we 
should  pull  troopa  from  Europe.  They  are 
doing  no  good  there.  Across  the  border  are 
130  divisions.  If  anything  broke  up  NATO, 
It  Is  McNamara,  by  making  It  obvious  that 
we  would  not  use  our  strongest  weapons 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  our  tactical 
weapons. 

Q:  (Ralph  Johnson)  How  will  the  war  In 
Vietnam  probably  end?  A:  I'm  afraid  I 
know  and  that  Is  one  rea.son  I  feel  Congress 
should  recognize  that  a  state  of  war  exists. 
If  we  don't,  the  chances  are  that  there  will 
be  a  negotiation  and  at  the  negotiating 
table  will  be  the  Vletcong,  and  the  Reds 
will  take  over  as  they  are  doing  In  Laos. 
Rusk  has  said  that  we  have  offered  every- 
thing except  the  surrender  of  South  Viet- 
nam. If  that  Is  accepted,  we  have  offered 
everything  except  open  surrender.  Coalition 
government  with  the  Communists  will  be  a 
victory  by  the  Communists.  If  you  were  a 
Soviet,  and  had  the  problem  of  eliminating 
your  principal  obstacle  to  world  conquest 
how  would  you  do  It?  Again  and  again  you 
find  Soviets  blaming  the  German  Invasion 
on  American  "warmongers."  We're  the  ones 
they  blame  for  the  war  In  Europe  and  against 
Japan.  Do  you  s«e  what  that  Is?  To  get 
peace  In  the  worid,  you  have  to  eliminate  the 
Americans,  and  to  do  this,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible danger  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  sur- 
prise attack.  That  la  the  war  plan.  The  way 
we  can  beat  thia  Is  by  building  up  our  anti- 
missile defense. 


Commanity  Hospital  Facilities 
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ANSWMla    TO    WRTTTEW    QUISTIONS    rROlf    FLOOR 

Q:    (miary  H.  Crawford)   Why  did  Demo- 
crats send  RepubUcana  to  Saigon  to  pull  rug 


OF   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  11,1966 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  vrtth 
the  adoption  of  medicare,  new  demands 
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are  arising  on  our  clinic  and  hospital  fa- 
cilities and  there  is  increasing  need  for 
the  type  of  facilltlee  for  which  a  knn 
program  was  proposed  In  H.R.  9256.  later 
included  in  the  demonstration  cities  bill 
and  now  pending  In  the  Senate. 

The  need  for  this  sort  of  loan  program 
Is  described  in  testimony  given  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee last  March  11,  by  Jerry  Voorhis, 
president  and  executive  director  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S-A.  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Voorhis  testimony  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 
Testmokt  of  Jeret  Voorhis,  Executive  Dr- 

EBCTOR,  COOITniATIVE  Leagux  ot  thk  U.S.A., 

Betoke  ths  House  CoMMrmrE  on  Banking 

AND    CURRENCT     IN    StTPPOET    OF    H.R.    92.56, 

Makcr  n,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  Dame  U  Jerry  Voorhis,  and  I  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  V3.\.  which  orga- 
□IzatlOQ  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  e.xecuUv8 
dlrectCH'  and  president. 

The  Cooperative  League  Is  a  national  fed- 
eration of  all  kinds  of  mutual  and  coopera- 
tive enterprises  In  the  tJnlted  States.  Its  af- 
filiated organizations  comprise  about  16,- 
000,000  different  families  In  their  members, 
and  they  are  owners  of  their  own  businesses 
which  serve  their  nee<is  for  Insurance,  hous- 
ing, marketing  oX  farm  crops,  procurement  of 
farm  supplies,  credit,  health  care,  electricity. 
and  household  needs.  The  purp>o6e  of  the 
Cooperative  League  is  to  encourage  the  use 
of  the  voluntary  self-help  method  of  solvlnt? 
problems  which  Individual  families  cannot 
solve  alone. 

-  Our  support  of  the  legislation  before  the 
committee  has  been  repeatedly  and  specif- 
ically expressed  by  biennial  Congresses  of  the 
Cooperative  League  which  is  the  supreme 
delegated  authority  of  our  organization. 
The  reasons  for  that  support  are  as  follows. 
Like  the  Group  Health  Association  of 
America,  the  Cooperative  League  believes  in 
the  better  and  more  rational  organization 
of  medlc&l  care  and  health  services  in  our 
country.  We  believe  that  there  are  four 
basic  elements  In  that  more  rational  and 
effective  organization.  One  is  group  prac- 
tice 0*  medicine  by  balanced  groups  of  doc- 
tors and  professional  medical  personnel. 
Another  Is  prep>ayment  of  the  costs  of  med- 
ical care  on  a  budgeted  basis  so  as  to  bring 
the  best  of  modem  medical  care  within  reach 
oX  as  large  a  percentage  of  our  people  as 
possible.  A  third  is  preventive,  comprehen- 
sive, regular  care,  aimed  at  maintaining 
family  health  and  keeping  p>eople  out  of  hos- 
pitals rather  than  episodic  medical  care 
which  is  necessarily  limited  to  attempting 
to  cure  disease  after  it  has  been  serious. 
And  the  fourth  element  Is  the  opportunity 
and  the  responsibility  of  groups  of  o\ir  citi- 
zens to  act  voluntarily  in  the  formation  of 
group  health  plans  In  collaboration  with 
groups  of  their  doctors  and  niu-ses 

Such  plans  are  to  be  found  all  across  our 
country.  In  all  sorts  of  communities,  among 
all  kinds  and  groups  of  people.  Their  baste 
phUoeophy  Is  that  the  doctor  should  be  pro- 
vided with  an  assured  Income  as  a  reward 
for  keeping  people  well  instead  of  having  to 
depend  on  an  uncertain  Income  derived  from 
people  after  they  have  become  sick. 

We  support  this  legislation— HR.  9256— 
because  we  are  convinced  it  Is  necessary  if 
voluntary  constructive  action  by  consumers 
of  health  oare  Is  to  receive  the  encoxuage- 
ment  It  should  have  and  to  make  the  con- 
trtbutlon  to  the  better  health  of  our  peo- 
ple which  such  acUon  can  bring. 


Only  where  the  costs  o*  preventive  care 
are  already  paid  and  where  doctors'  incocne 
Is  thus  already  assured  tlirough  the  voluntary 
action  o*  his  patients — only  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  there  incentive  on  the  part  of 
doctor  and  patient  alike  to  kefp  people  out 
of  hospitals  and  thus  to  check  the  alarming 
increase  In  ccists  of  medical  care  and  the 
alarming  and  soon  to  be  apgnivated  pres- 
sure uix>n  both  hospital  spjice  ard  hospital 
costs. 

We  can  submit  carefully  complied  evidence 
to  show  that  sub,scribers  to  group  health 
plans  do  have  hosplUil  ulillzation  rates 
which  are  from  50  r  to  80 ''i  of  those  of  other 
Insured  trroups  in  the  population. 

But  for  easily  understixxl  reafons  group 
health  plans  face  a  dl.mcult  problem  of  receiv- 
ing fin.incing  for  the  physiral  fiu.-!lities  they 
need.  This  h:is  alw.tvs  been  true  and  no 
one  can  accurately  ejstimate  how  much  bene- 
fit such  pl.ms  might  have  brought  to  our 
country  through  voluntary  action  of  its  citi- 
zens If  the  financial  problem  could  have 
been  solved. 

Such  con.';umer-?pori5ored  plan.s  are  non- 
profit, of  course,  to  begin  with.  They  there- 
fore cannot  offer  expectation  of  substantial 
earnings  a.s  security.  Second,  the  doctors' 
facilltiop,  clinic  buik'iing.<:.  and  the  like,  which 
are  essential  if  such  pla.",s  are  to  operate  at 
all,  are  single-use  buildings  and  therefore 
not  in  the  nature  of  prime  objects  of  Invest- 
ment by  flnancial  institution.^.  Third.  In 
many  many  ca.ses  the  need  Ls  greatest  In 
smaller  communities  where  even  :f  the  local 
bank  desires  to  malce  such  loans.  It  simply 
lacks  the  resources  with  which  to  do  so  unless 
a  guarantee  Is  provided  EU"h  as  H  R.  9256 
could  give.  Fi.'urth.  while  the  members  and 
subscribers  to  such  plaru: — or  the  potential 
members  and  subscribers  to  such  plans-^ 
could  and  Indeed  have  put  up  enough  con- 
tribution to  finance  the  operations  of  a  plan, 
there  are  many,  miujy  instances  where  they 
are  quite  unable  to  subscribe  the  amounts  of 
money  nece.ssiiry  to  finance  expensive  modern 
he.ilth  facilities. 

Let  me  cite  a  couple  of  examples 
First,  take  the  case  of  a  snuUl  commua;ty 
threatened  with  loss  of  Its  only  hoepiuii  and 
of  all  its  doctors  and  where  f  imilies  sub- 
scribed $100  each  to  provide  their  town  with 
desperately  needed  mixiern  clinic  facilities. 
Some  $45,000  was  needed  to  complete  con- 
struction of  these  fiu-lUties  over  and  beyond 
what  could  be  raised  by  the  people's  efforts. 
In  the  absence  of  legislation  like  H  R.  9256.  it 
took  15  years  before  these  earnest  p)eople 
were  able  to  borrow  the  funds  nece.s.sary  to 
supplement  tlielr  own  and  to  provide  the 
facilities  their  town  needed. 

Another  case  is  one  where  an  already  eKUvb- 
llshed  group  health  plan  in  a  rural  area  Is 
ready  and  willing  to  construct  a  branch 
clinic  In  a  neighboring  conxmunlty.  The 
ne-rest  hoppit<t!  to  this  community  is  30 
miles  away.  And  no  facilities  exist  where 
efBcient  medic;il  service  cou'.d  be  provided  or 
where,  in  f.u-t.  well  trained  modem  physi- 
cians are  willing  to  practice  So  the  need 
is  obvious.  Tlie  local  bank  Is  quite  willing 
to  make  a  loan  to  finance  the  needctl  facility 
tut  it  simply  docs  not  have  adequ.ite  rcscn-es 
and  is  not  large  enough  to  take  the  admitted 
risk  of  financing  a  building  which  it  wotild 
obviously  have  considerable  difficulty  In  sell- 
ing in  case  foreclosure  became  necessary. 
Were  H.R,  925C  on  the  sta'u-e  bo..)ks  the  local 
bank  could  .and  would  make  this  loan,  doc- 
tors could  be  attracted  to  this  community 
and  the  health  of  the  people  protected. 

Many  similar  examples  could  be  given, 
both  from  other  rural  areas,  to  which  the 
legislation  would  give  preference  and  also 
from  cities  where  labor-.sponsored  and  co- 
operative consumer-spon>ored  group  health 
pla.is  could  cu-e  for  much  larger  member- 
ships If  only  they  could  receive  the  financing 
for  the  additional  physical  facilities  they 
need. 


PlnaUy,  we  submit  that  with  the  advent 
of  the  medicare  program,  the  pressure  upon 
exisUng  health  facilities  wlU  be  greatly  Ln- 
tenslfled.  Indeed  something  approaching  a 
crisis  In  this  respect  may  result.  What  better 
way  of  forestalling  such  a  crisis  than  by  en- 
couraging through  a  loan  guarantee  program 
the  kind  of  constructive  action  on  their  own 
behalf  which  groups  of  our  people  are  en- 
deavoring to  take  through  developing  of 
group  health  plans  like  those  about  which 
I  have  been  speaking? 

In  times  like  the  present  it  indeed  seems 
the  part  of  both  wisdom  and  statersmanship 
to  encourage  voluntary  action  by  the  people 
of  this  country  In  attacking  and  solving  their 
own  problems— that  of  health  economics  at 
their  forefront. 

For  these  reasons  The  Cooperative  Le;ague 
of  the  United  States  hopes  that  this  distin- 
guished committee  will  report  favorably  upon 
H.R.  9256  and  the  other  measm-es  now  before 
you  and  that  they  can  be  enacted  Into  law  at 
an  early  date. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   rtORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  comes  a  sound  and 
pertinent  discussion  of  the  unhappy  sit- 
uation provoked  in  New  York  during  the 
vl^it  to  this  country  by  King  Faisal : 
RuLxs  FOE  Hosts  and  Gtjests 

The  uproar  over  King  Faisal's  visit  to  New 
York  was  a  comedy  of  errors  that  should 
never  have  happened.  Nobody  comes  out  of 
It  with  credit — even  If  it  Is  possible  to  e.x- 
plain  why  they  spoke  and  acted  as  they  did. 
The  United  States  la  a  great  power.  It  is 
appropriate  that  It  move  with  majesty  and 
command  respect.  King  Faisal's  hosts  in 
Washington  conducted  themselves  with  that 
In  mind.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
beneficent  effect  of  their  hospitality  has  been 
undone  by  what  subsequently  happened. 

According  to  a  correspondent  of  this  newr- 
paper,  the  whole  thing  started  when  a  re- 
porter submitted  In  writing  to  the  moderator 
at  King  Faisal's  news  conference  a  question 
that  was  Intended  as  a  Joke.  We  would  have 
expected  Journalists  with  some  acquainUance 
of  international  propriety— which  presimi- 
ably  goes  with  being  a  Washington  cor- 
re.spondent — to  be  discriminating  and  sen- 
sitive enough  to  avoid  initiating  the  kind  of 
charade  that  followed. 

If  King  Faisal  was  to  answer  candidly  any 
question  put  to  him  about  his  or  Arab  at- 
titudes toward  Israel,  he  was  bound  to  offend 
those  sections  of  American  opinion  with  a 
commitment  to  the  Zionist  movement.  No- 
body can  take  exception  to  such  Americans 
objecting  to  any  statement  by  King  Faisal 
criticizing  them.  But  In  a  wider  context,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Arabs  have  Just 
as  deep  a  feeling  of  having  been  wronged  as 
do  Israelis  and  their  partisans. 

Wryly,  there  Is  still  doubt  about  what  ex- 
actly King  Faisal  said.  The  New  York  "Hmes 
correspondent  covering  his  news  conference 
concluded  his  dispatch  with  an  observation 
to  the  effect  that  some  observers  in  the  capi- 
tal felt  the  most  significant  thing  in  King 
Faisal's  remarks  was  his  Implied  backing 
away  from  "the  objective  espoused  by  some 
Arab  extremists — destruction  of  Israel." 


Non-Americans  may  fall  to  appreciate  the 
terrific  political  pressures  that  operate  in  New 
York  City.  And  they  may  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Jewish  population  ot  the 
city  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  the  en- 
tire Et,ate  of  Israel.  To  state  this  does  not 
nectii-arily  imply  approval  of  what  Mavor 
Lindsay  or  Governor  Rockefeller  did.  when 
their  doing  so  must  seem  to  outsiders  a  snub 
Ui  a  liead  of  sU\te  In  New  York  while  still  the 
omdal  guest  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  les.'^on  to  be  learned  from  all  Uiis  is 
that  .'imericans  at  every  level  must  in  some 
measure  allow  to  devolve  upon  themselves 
the  respon-slbility  and  the  sensitivity  which 
their  land  and  their  government  have  been 
called  upon  to  manifest  In  the  world  that 
h:i.s  emerged  from  World  War  U.  The  United 
States  miakes  sense  and  can  count  on  well- 
being  only  so  long  as  Its  citl.^ens  and  its  gov- 
ernment remain  dedicated  to  the  principles 
enshrined  In  the  Pounding  Dociunents. 
These  Imply  above  all  else  the  pursuit  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  purging  of  hatreds  that  corrode 
tlie  human  race. 

All  those  Involved  in  any  way  in  the  up- 
roar in  New  York  should  not  lose  sight  of  this 
foundation  upon  which  the  Republic  Is 
based.  Tliat  foundation  will  remain  when 
the  pettiness  of  some  aspects  of  this  In- 
cident has  been  forgotten.  And  we  trust 
that  King  Faisal's  sagacity  will  enable  him 
to  recognize  this  fact  when  the  unpleasant 
dust  of  the  past  few  days  has  settled. 
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Equal  Opportunity  Is  Good  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  11.1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
19.  Charles  W.  Meares,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co..  delivered  an  address  concerning 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

Entitled  "Is  Equal  Opportunity  Grood 
Busine.ss?"  Mr.  Meares'  address  is  re- 
plete with  examples  of  how  nondiscrim- 
ination in  hiring  practices  is  not  only 
right,  but  good  business  practice.  Urging 
inservice  training  programs,  recruiting 
of  minority  groups,  and  a  rejection  of 
"tokenism,"  Mr.  Meares'  address  will 
make  good  reading  for  business  leaders 
throughout  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Is  Equal  Opportcnttt  Good  Bttsiness? 
If  I  were  asked  which  year  of  my  43  In  the 
business  I  consider  to  be  the  most  significant 
one  to  life  Insurance  and  to  management  in 
general— I  would  answer  this  one  ,  ,  ,  right 
now.  Few  moments  in  business  history  have 
been  as  pregnant  as  the  current  one  with  the 
ferment  of  constructive  change  and  progress 
I  d  like  to  discuss  one  of  these  areas  of  fer- 
ment with  you  tonight.  It  Is  one  that  is 
highly  significant  to  us  all.  as  managers  and 
businessmen.  And  It  U  one  in  which  you 
Fellows  and  Associates  can  be  enormously 
effective    In    Implementing    progress. 

The  area  I  speak  of— is  equal  employment 
opportunity.  The  Issue  of  equal  opportunity 
Is  certainly  of  deep  concern  to  us  all— as  busi- 


nessmen and  as  believers  in  democracy.  In 
regard  to  this,  there's  a  slgnlflc-ant  passage 
In  George  Orwell's  satiric  parable,  "AnUmil 
Farm."  Some  of  the  animals  on  a  farm  Ie;id 
the  others  in  a  revolt  against  a  trvannous 
f.'inucr.  But,  after  the  tyrant  h.a^  been  over- 
thrown, the  plowhorsc  finds  he  is  Ixing  ;w 
overworked  and  t>ad"y  treated  under  the 
supposedly  enliglitcned  new  order  as  he  w;is 
by  the  f.axmcr.  "I  thought  all  animals  were 
equal."  the  horse  conaplalns.  "Thev  are."  the 
leader  of  the  revolt  explains  Jovially,  "but 
soii'.e  fure  more  equal  than  others," 

There's  no  denying  that  traditional  pat- 
terns of  discrimination  in  .American  life  have 
often  caiLsed  Nei^roes  and  other  minority 
groups  to  Justifiably  feel  that  "some  are  mere 
equal  than  others."  But  these  patterns  are 
finally  changiiv»  as  more  .and  more  Ameri- 
cans are  coming  to  realize  that  anytlaing  less 
tli.an  a  fully  democratic  society— Is  a  non- 
democratic  society.  Now  others  c:^\\  Ei>eiUc 
with  greater  eloquence  than  myself  about 
the  moral  and  ethical  basis  of  equ.U  oppor- 
tunity. I'd  like  to  explore  it  from  the  one 
standpoint  which  Is  es!>ecially  ImporUint  to 
all  busines.<;mcn— the  st.andpoint  of  profit,a- 
bility. 

I'm  sure  wed  all  agree  that  equality  of 
opportunity  is  a  ple-Ui-the-sky  term  unless 
6<jclety  lias  the  kind  of  economic  sti-cngth 
and  gro^^th  which  makes  real  opportimitv 
possible.  In  our  society,  that  strength  comes 
from  the  competition  of  private  enterprise — 
the  profit  system.  Profits  enable  an  Indus- 
try to  expand,  thus  creating  new  Jobs,  new 
opportunities,  a  higher  standard  of  Uving. 

Businessmen  tend  to  look  at  tlie  popula- 
tion in  terms  of  potential  markets  not  only 
for  their  goods  and  services  but  also  for 
their  ch.anglng  labor  needs.  Today  there  are 
over  20  million  Negro  Americans.  They  do 
have  a  growing  middle  class,  and  Negro  pro- 
fessionals, businessmen,  technicians  and  so 
forth  have  always  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  American  life.  More  and  more  are 
doing  so  today.  Yet  the  tinvarnlshed  fact 
remains  that  for  most  Negroes  opportunity 
has  been  traditionally  limited.  Jobs  low-grade 
and  unemployment  high.  Unless  this  climate 
Is  changed,  the  unemployment  situation  Is 
bound  to  get  worse,  especially  since  automa- 
tion Is  removing  whole  categories  of  low-level 
Jobs. 

Now  this  situation  Is  hardly  profitable  to 
anybody.  For  many  Negroes  It  has  meant 
lives  of  unending  poverty  and  hopelessness 
passed  along  from  generation  to  generation. 
Such  an  environment  Is  a  seed-bed  of  crime 
of  swollen  welfare  rolls  and  other  ccmditlons 
highly  improfltable  to  society  as  a  whole 
It's  certainly  without  profit  to  those  of  us 
In  New  York,  for  example,  who  must  look  to 
the  Increasing  Negro  labor  market  for  future 
manpower — nor  to  businessmen  who  are  be- 
ing deprived  of  a  prosperous  Negro  market 
for  their  goods  and  services. 

What  can  we  do — we  business  people — to 
help  solve  this  problem?  First,  let's  consider 
the  role  played  by  traditloroal  hiring  prac- 
tices. "When  the  tradition  has  been  dlscrlml- 
naUon  by  race  or  color,  this  has  obviously 
presented  a  stone  wall  to  Negro  aspiration. 
But  even  when  companies  such  as  ours  reject 
unfair  discrimination,  they  are  forced  to 
practice  another  kind  which  has  been  a 
serious  factor  in  the  problem. 

For  we  must  all  discriminate  In  terms  of 
skills.  We  owe  it  to  our  stockholders,  policy- 
owners, the  Job  security  of  our  employees, 
to  be  able  to  compete  successfully  And 
that  means  seeking  those  whose  ability 
training  and  potential  will  make  It  profitable 
for  our  companies  to  hire  them. 

A  real  dinriciiity  has  been  In  finding  suf- 
ficient niimbers  of  qualified  Negroes  for  the 
skilled  Job  and  management-training  oppor- 
tunities which  are  available.  To  some  de- 
gree, this  is  a  communications  problem. 
Sometimes,  qualified  Negroes  aren't  aware  of 
these  openings.     Sometimes,  they  are  aware 


of  them,  but  don't  apply  because  thev  don't 
really  believe  they  will  get  a  fair  shake 

We  all  need  to  do  a  more  vigorous  Job  of 
pelting  the  message  across— that  we're  really 
.•-erious  about  equal  opportunity— to  minor- 
it  v-group  commumiies  and  organisations 
themselves.  For  example,  at  New' York  Life 
we  work  closely  with  the  Urban  Leatrue  toll- 
ing them  of  stenographic,  sccret.arlal  and 
clerical  openines.  and  urging  them  to  send 
us  quahlied  appUcanis.  We  recruit  at  high 
srhooiK  and  colleges  with  a  large  proportion 
of  Negroes  and  other  minority  group  mem- 
bers in  their  student  bodies.  Our  recruit- 
ers make  it  clear  to  placement  counsellors 
that  Jobs  will  really  be  open  to  all  quali- 
fie<l  graduates,  regarcilers  of  race,  color,  creed 
or  nation.il  origin.  We  distribute  material 
winch  tells  young  people  Just  what  careers 
are  possible  In  the  insurance  field,  and  what 
the  qualification.s  are. 

Etit  it's  not  enough  to  hire  new  people 
and  Just  leave  it  at  that.  All  new  people— 
esi-iecially  if  they  ccmc  from  disadvantaged 
backerounds-nc^  to  feel  welcome  to  be  en- 
couraged, to  feel  they  can  rise  as  high  as  their 
abilities  can  take  them. 

Company  pcilicy— promotion  from  within  — 
re.'unding  the  night  school  tuition  costs  of 
ambitious  employees  and  so  forth— can  be  of 
great  help  here.  But  I  believe  it  is  you  man- 
agers and  senior  people  in  the  business  by 
the  kind  of  sympathetic  guidance  you  give 
who  can.  In  the  long  run.  exert  the  greatest 
influence  for  gcod.  I'm  not  sugeesting  Uiat 
you  become  unselfish  do-gooders."  Merit  and 
ambition  ought  to  be  encouraged  because  of 
their  long-term  profitability  to  your  com- 
panies. 

Still,  there's  no  doubt  that  concrete  en- 
couragement of  this  kind  can  help  a  disad- 
vantaged person  to  raise  his  sights  because 
he  feels  that  others  are  Interested  in  his 
future,  his  human  potential.  That's  ex- 
tremely important. 

I'd  like  to  speak  out  at  this  point  against 
"tokenism"— maintaining  a  few  "showcase" 
Negroes  in  scattered  Jobs  as  Insurance  against 
accusation  of  discrimination.  Management 
shouldn't  hire  Negroes  Just  because  they're 
Negroes,  and  shoiUdn't  keep  anybody  Negro 
or  otherwise,  on  the  payroll  If  he  won't  shape 
up  even  after  attempts  have  been  made  to 
help  him,  "Tokenism"  won't  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  Negro  unemployment.  Being  taken 
on  or  kept  on  as  a  "special  case"  who  doesn't 
have  to  measure  up  against  general  standards 
Isn't  going  to  build  the  Negro's— or  any- 
body's—confidence, I  believe  that  such 
practices  are  not  only  hvpocritical— tl.cv  are 
highly  unprofitable. 

However,  mere  voluntary  compliance  wuh 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunitv  isn  t. 
going  to  solve  the  problem,  either'  Even 
aggressive  recruiting  within  the  Negro  com- 
munity—working with  the  Urban  League  and 
other  organizations— hasn't  enabled  my 
C<.mp.any  to  find  as  many  qualified  Negro 
applicants  for  our  Job  openings  as  we'd  hke 
The  problem  seemed  largely  one  of  education 
and  development.  This  was  an  area  where 
we  felt  a  company  such  as  ours  could  help,  in 
terms  of  both  our  own  needs  and  those  of 
youngsters  who  might  be  salvaged  from  the 
hopelessness  of  chronic  unemplovment  or 
low-salaried  poverty. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Urban 
League,  we  launched  a  special  Stenographic 
Development  Program  In  July  1964  Twenty- 
eight  young  women,  mostlv  from  Negro  arid 
other  minority  groups,  attended  free  classes 
In  one  of  our  training  rooms  15  Ifours  a  week 
for  6'j  weeks.  We  reUUned  N.Y.U.  to  help 
us  give  them  Intensive,  practical  Instruction 
in  shorthand,  typing.  English,  filing,  tele- 
phone techniques,  and  other  skills.  All  28 
young  women  completed  the  course,  applying 
themselves  well  to  self-Improvement,  and 
demonstrating  especially  good  atutude  and 
attendance. 
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Although  we  had  made  no  commiunen's 
an  to  jobs,  we  were  so  Impressed  with  these 
young  ladles  that  we  made  offers  of  steno 
Jobs  to  10  of  them.  Six  accepted  our  offers. 
the  other  4  apparently  felt  they  could  do 
better  elsewhere.  We  repeated  the  program 
In  1965  with  equally  encouraging  results,  and 
are  continuing  it  through  1966.  Incident- 
ally, we've  tried  to  follow  up  on  the  progresa 
of  the  orlgln&I  group,  and  It  would  appear 
that  35  out  o(  the  28  young  people  have 
either  gotten  Jobs  or  are  continuing  their 
educations  and  seem  well  on  the  road  to  pro- 
ductive and  rewarding  lives. 

Statistics  like  these  suggest  that  this  kind 
of  educational  program  will  definitely  pay  off 
in  skilled  employees  .  .  .  and  salvaged  Uve& 
Of  course,  education  Is  a  2-way  street  and 
must  extend  to  the  new  employee's  co- 
workers. Once  a  minority  group  member  is 
hired,  he  or  she  may  run  up  against  atti- 
tudes, prejudices,  passive  resistance,  which 
make  it  hard  for  the  new  employee  to  suc- 
ceed. Like  many  companies,  we  hold  meet- 
ings with  our  management  and  office  staffs 
and  distribute  educational  literature  which 
says,  in  effect:  "Your  Company  is  totally 
committed  to  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity. All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  these  new 
employees  the  same  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves that  we  gave  yoxi.  Let  the  proof  be  in 
the  pudding." 

The  surprising  thing  is.  that  many  antici- 
pated problems  never  deveolp.  Once  the 
older  employees  see  that  the  newcomer  Ao^% 
bis  Job  well,  is  cooperative  and  considerate, 
fear  and  suspicion  tend  to  melt  away,  myths 
dissolve  before  reality,  and  the  newcomer  is 
accepted.  Of  course.  It's  not  all  roses,  and 
some  attitudes  resist  change:  but  If  employ- 
ees see  that  a  Negro  co-worker  has  been  hired 
or  promoted  for  merit  alone — that's  why  it's 
so  Important — the  acceptance  problem  can 
be  overcome.  Apropos  of  this,  a  recent 
American  Management  Association  survey 
asked  a  number  of  firms  the  results  of  pro- 
moting Negro  supervisors  over  mixed  groups 
of  employees.  Ninety  out  of  92  firms  re- 
ported there  had  been  no  problem  when  Ne- 
groes attained  supervisory  status  on  demon- 
strated ability. 

And  so.  another  myth  bites  the  dust. 

In  regard  to  our  minority  group  employ- 
ees,  I'm  happy  to  report  that  their  Job  per- 
formances and  morale  seem  to  be  no  differ- 
ent from  the  Job  performance  and  morale  of 
our  other  employees. 

Up  to  now,  I've  discussed  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  in  terms  of  our  e.^cpe- 
riences — and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them — In  hiring  office  personnel.  But 
perhaps  the  most  enlightening  experience 
we've  had  has  been  with  the  agents  in  the 
Field. 

A*  you  well  know,  recruiting  agents  with 
with  the  necessary  talent  and  quail  flcationa 
is  a  difficult  problem  all  insurance  companies 
share.  Keeping  them  is  another.  Insur- 
ance selling  is  one  of  the  most  fiercely  com- 
petitive of  aU  professions. 

Now,  tradition  has  said  that  Negroes 
couldn't  succeed  as  agents  for  white  insur- 
ance companies.  They  wouldn't  be  able  to 
service  large  enough  markets.  People 
wouldn't  trust  their  financial  Judgment. 
And  so  forth.  With  so  much  going  against 
them,  it  was  felt,  they  would  discourags 
easier,  produce  less,  drop  out  quicker  than 
'  the  average. 

So  said  tradition.  Now  we  at  New  York 
Life  are  great  believers  in  tradition:  after 
all,  we're  120  years  old.  But  we're  also  in 
the  business  of  taking  risks,  and  we  decided 
that  giving  Negro  agents  a  chance  to  prove 
this  tradition  wrong  was  a  human  risk  well 
worth  taking. 

Remember  again  that  our  approach  had  to 
be  proflt-orlented,  not  pro-Negro  nor  pro  any 
other  minority  group  but  simply  pro-New 
York  Life.  We  had  to  apply  the  same  severs 
selection  standards  to  all  agents  since  fallurs 


would  mean  many  dollars  loot  to  the  Com- 
pany, the  general  manager,  the  policyowners. 

We  were  among  the  first  otf  the  non-Negro 
Insurance  companies  to  hire  Negro  agents. 
And  among  the  first  we  hired  were  Cirilo  A. 
McSween  of  Chicago  and  Theodc«^  R.  TUl- 
man  of  Philadelphia  who  began  working  for 
us  as  full-time  agents  in  1957.  Within  a 
year,  each  had  written  more  than  a  million 
of  "paid-for"  insurance.  Every  year  since, 
each  has  repeated  this  accomplishment. 
And  in  the  last  year,  each  h.is  produced  over 
$2  million  wartli  of  business. 

ProhUible?     You  bet. 

When  our  other  general  managers  saw 
what  could  be  done,  they  were  an.xious  to 
get  on  the  b.md  w;igon.  After  all,  records 
like  these  could  me.in  money  .in  their 
pockets.  "**" 

Cirilo  McSween  and  Ted  Tillman  now  have 
lots  of  comapny-and  competition  too.  Last 
year,  for  e.x.unple,  New  York  Life  had  43 
Negro  agents  on  lt,s  rolls.  And.  collectively, 
they  sold  a  total  of  $23  million  of  ordinary 
paid  Insurance — better  than  the  Company 
average.  And  I  should  make  it  clear  tliat 
these  s.iles  are  being  produced  from  mixed 
niarke'oS 

Is  U  any  wonder  th.-it  this  year  we've  al- 
ready raised  the  nu.Tiber  of  Negro  agents  to 
more  th.in  65? 

Incidentally,  there  are  only  3  Negro  mem- 
bers of  the  famous  Million  Dollar  Rotind 
Table — and  I'm  afraid  I  cant  re.sl.st  the 
temptation  to  brag  that  all  3  are  New  York 
Life  agents. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  a.spects  of  the 
story  has  been  in  the  area  of  human  rela- 
tions. .Agents  with  good  records  are  invited 
to  attend  Sales  Educational  Conventions  and 
Career  Conference.^,  They  often  bring  their 
wives  and,  while  the  get-togethers  are  very 
largely  business,  they  are  in  part  social. 
Sometimes  the  meetings  take  place  clown 
South,  where  our  Company  is  particularly 
strong.  It  was  thought  that  this  might  cause 
a  strain,  where  Negro  accnts  were  concerned. 

Now,  we  had  Insisted  from  the  first  that 
all  agents  be  permitted  to  go  wherever  their 
earnings  would  take  them.  So  qualified  Ne- 
gro agents  were  Invited  to  all  conventions 
and  conferences.  They  were  booked  at  the 
same  hotels.  Invited  to  all  functions.  The 
results''  The  hotels  have  proved  no  prob- 
lem at  all.  And  as  f.^r  as  acceptance  by  the 
other  atjcnts  is  concerned  .  ,  .  the  experi- 
ence of  Negro  Agent  Dennis  Henry  Is  an  en- 
couraging example.  A  millionaire  producer 
in  his  first  year,  Dennis  recently  served  as 
vice  president  of  his  Career  Conference — out 
of  35  first-ye;vr  agents,  TTils  took  place  in 
Atlanta.  Georgia,  and  Dennis  w.as  elected  by 
his  fellow  agents  themselves  — all  white 
southerners! 

S<i  much  f'jr  tradition.  So  much  for 
myth. 

.•\nd  that  about  sums  up  our  experiences 
to  date, 

I  won't  deny  that  there's  more  to  do  at  New 
York  Life — and  we're  going  to  do  more,  es- 
pecially since  the  stepo  we've  taken  so  far 
have  proved  so  profitable  to  us.  But  they 
couldn't  have  been  successfully  taken  with- 
out the  cooperation  and  skill  In  human  rela- 
tions of  our  Company-wide  management 
team. 

It  Is  you  people,  after  all,  who  have  the 
greatest  responsibility — and  opportunity — for 
implementing  this  kind  of  progress.  I  leave 
you  tonight  with  the  confidence  that  you 
share  my  own  conviction  about  the  prac- 
tice of  democracy. 

It's  not  only  Just,  ethically  right,  and.  In 
some  cases  long  overdue. 

It's  good  business. 

Thank  you  once  again.  Miss  Votteler.  for 
your  award  and  the  great  compliment  you 
have  paid  me  this  evening — and  thank  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion. 


IncentiTe  Income  for  AFDC  Mothers 


Juhj  11,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
resolution  of  the  Minnesota  Governor's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  re- 
veals the  need  for  allowing  AFDC  moth- 
ers to  become  self-reliant  by  finding  em- 
ployment that  can  become  part  of  their 
families'  support. 

Anticipating  this  resolution  by  the 
Minnesota  commission,  I  introduced  a 
bill.  H.R.  15167,  to  permit  recipients  of 
AFDC  aid  to  retain  the  first  $85  of 
monthly  Income  and  one-half  of  all  In- 
come over  $85.  A  similar  measure  Is,  in 
fact,  already  in  operation  for  mothers 
working  In  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

I  have  also  Introduced  H.R.  13073  to 
permit  similar  Income  procedures  for 
mothers  working  imder  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excellent  resolution 
of  the  Minnesota  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women  follows: 
Re.solution      bt      Minnesota      Governor's 
Commission    on    the    Status    of    Womev 
ON   Incentive   Income  and   Enlarged   Op- 
poKTUNirrES    FOB    Education    and    Train- 
ing    OF     .\FDC     Mothers.     Mat     20,     19G6 
The  basic  purpos^  of  AFDC  Is  to  "provide, 
for    families    with    breakdown    In    parental 
functioning,  a  reasonable  standard  of  main- 
tenance and  medical  care  and  the  opfxjrtun- 
Ity  <or  self-support  and  to  strengthen  fam- 
ily Ufe." 

While  a  large  number  of  mothers  of  young 
children  still  regard  child-rearing  as  full- 
time  activity,  and  shotild  be  encouraged  to 
do  so.  nevertheless  many  mothers  can  and 
wish  to  be  self-reliant  by  working. 

Under  existing  law,  those  mothers  who 
wish  to  work  are  required  to  report  their 
earnings  and  these  are  substantially  sut>- 
tracted  from  their  AFDC  payment. 

The  existing  law  provides  little  financial 
advantage  for  the  AFDC  mother  to  be  em- 
ployed, thus  stifling  initiative  and  ambi- 
tion; and  thus  denying  those  mothers  who 
wish  to  work  a  sense  of  competence  and  In- 
dependence derived  from  improving  the 
standard  of  living  of  their  children;  and 
discouraging  mothers  from  participating  in 
the  dignity  of  work  to  improve  their  lot  in 
life. 

This  situation  does  not  realistically  em- 
phasize that  portion  of  the  purpose  of 
AFDC  which  states  that  the  program  should 
provide  "The  opportunity  for  self-support 
and  to  strengthen  famUy  life." 

The  existing  law  provides  little  encourage- 
ment for  the  AFDC  mother  to  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  continue  her  education  and  seek 
training  and  work  experience  to  prepare  for 
her  own  self-support,  as  her  children  grow 
older  and  she  Is  no  longer  eligible  for  AFDC, 
The  Federal  Government  has  accepted  the 
principle  of  a  realistic  Incentive  income  bv 
permitting  AFDC  mothers  who  work  on  the 
programs  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
•ntle  I  and  Title  II,  to  retain  a  portion  of 
their  earned  income.     Therefore,   be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  encourages  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Legislature  to  strengthen 
the  law  to  f>ermit  wider  opportunities  for 
AFDC  mothers  to  continue  their  education 
and  training;  and  to  change  the  laws  both 


federal  and  sUte  in  order  to  establish  a  pol- 
icy of  Incentive  Income  that  will  be  both 
realistic  and  reasonable;  that  wUl  enhance 
self-support,  normal  participation  in  the 
community,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the 
lamllv. 
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The  Revolution  at  190 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    DLLlNOrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.<^ENTATn-ES 

Monday.  July  11.  1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker  an 
editorial  In  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
July  2,  1966,  In  commemoration  of  In- 
dependence Day,  reminds  Americans  of 
the  origins  of  and  the  principles  under- 
lying their  .system  of  government.  As  the 
memory  of  Inder:)endence  Day  of  1966 
still  lingers  on,  all  Americans  should 
ponder  well  the  tlioughts  expressed  In 
tins  editoria:,  wliich  follows: 

The  Revolution  at  190 
Thc-^e  were  not  dirty-necked  rabble- 
rousers,  but  substantial  citizens— lawyers 
niiunly.  and  merchants  and  plantation 
owners  and  a  printer  named  Franklin  But 
thpy  were  radicals  according  to  any  standard 
of  their  time. 

What  they  wrote  they  felt  deeply,  for  to 
sign  the  words  was  to  risk  reprisals  at  least 
and  at  worst  the  hangman's  rope. 

They  wrote  of  Independence,  and  what  it 
consisted  of.  and  how  its  absence  had  made 
life  intolerable  in  the  colonies. 

Independence,  they  declared,  involved  gov- 
ermnent  with  the  consent  of  the  governed 
and  the  preservation  of  certain  "unaUenable" 
rights,  among  these  being  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness," 

But  their  Declaration  was  full  of  strong 
y!'"^^',.f"'*  *^^  context  clearly  esUbllshes 
that  life,  liberty  and  happiness  were  not 
viewed  as  pleasurable  birthrights,  like  grand- 
father clocks,  to  be  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  but  as  opportunities  to  be  taken  up 
and  used.  They  clearly  meant  unalienable 
right  to  live  life,  to  pursue  happiness,  to  ex- 
ercise liberty  and— a*  they  were  soon  to 
prove — defend  It. 

As  for  Independence,  their  whole  document 
testifies  to  their  conviction  that  this  applied 
first  of  all,  to  the  mind  and  spirit— the  right 
of  the  Individual  to  think,  not  as  George  III 
or  any  ruler  advised,  but  as  he,  himself, 
thought  best. 

This,  they  felt,  was  the  wellspring  of  in- 
dividual Integrity,  and  thus  of  mutual  faith 
and  common  strength.  If  a  man  was  scrupu- 
lously honest  with  himself  he  was  bound  to 
be  honest  straight  through.  And  an  aspect 
of  that  honesty  was  a  willingness  to  Invest 
energy  and  sweat  for  an  equitable  return. 

For  a  century  and  a  half,  the  proposition 
worked  so  superbly  that  this  country  began 
piling  up  a  great  surplus  of  productivity 
Having  found  the  magic  formula  to  relea.se 
the  creativity  of  the  free  human  spirit  we 
began  to  reach  the  point  where  resourceful- 
ness was  no  longer  needed  to  meet  our  basic 
needs.  There  was  enough  for  all,  and  to 
spare.  The  work  week  slid  from  60  and  more 
hours  to  48.  to  40,  to  37  and  on  down  The 
sick,  the  halt  and  the  aged  were  relieved  of 
concern  for  their  basic  needs.  Cradle-to- 
grave  security  came  into  sight  for  all. 

But  it  didn't  turn  out  to  be  all  peaches 
and  cream. 

Suddenly  the  clerk  In  the  store  doesn't 
really  need  you  and  your  custom.  You  can 
take  his  indifferent  service,  or  go  elsewhere 


Suddenly  Uie  contract  between  Indlvlek- 
uals  loees  some  of  Its  sanctity.  If  a  man 
doesn't  really  need  your  money,  your  Job 
can  wait.  '^ 

Suddenly  the  zeal  to  pleaee— to  do  an 
expert  repaU-  Job,  or  build  a  lasting  prod- 
uct, or  create  a  permanent  customer — eoee 
limp.  " 

Gradu:il'iy  a  new  class  of  people  is  bom 

those  who  feel  no  constraint  to  work  t<x 
a  living.  The  relief  rolls  bulge,  and  some 
families  manage  to  make  tlie  dole  not  only 
a  career  but  a  tradition,  through  the  sec- 
ond and  third  generations. 

And  coupled  with  all  this  has  been  a 
widespread  retreat  from  troublesome  men- 
tal and  spiritual  challenges.  Millions  have 
grown  too  shinie,-s  to  do  their  own  reason- 
ing. They  adept  "safe"  viewpoints 
surround  thcnuclvcs  by  "safe"  friends  and 
neighbor.^,  and  reject  dissenting  voices  as 
radical  and   therefore  to  be  shunned 

There  are  dangerous  radicals  around  to 
be  sure,  but  they  have  never  been  the  prime 
danger  In  this  land  of  the  free.  The  prime 
danger  has  been  that  we  would  run  out  of 
radicals  of  any  kind.  The  result  would  be 
as  tragic  for  freedom  today  as  It  would  have 
been  In  1776.  when  a  Uttle  band  of  trouble- 
makers put  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  honor  on  the  line  for  the  right 
to  di/Ter. 

In  short,  there  has  been  serious  erosion 
of  both  discipline  and  vigor  within  the  na- 
tional mind  and  spirit.  And  with  this.  In- 
evitably, came  an  erosion  of  respect— self- 
reppect  and  re'pect  for  others. 

It  is  a  curious  result,  from  a  system  in- 
vented to  serve  exactly  opposite  ends  and 
that  served  tlicm  so  well  for  so  long  a  time 
The  histories  of  Greece.  Rome  and  the 
great  empires  of  Europe  tell  us.  however, 
that  it  is  not  so  curious  after  all.  The  cycles 
have  been  dictated  by  human  nature  as  the 
lean  and  hungry  strove  for  success  and  the 
rich  and  Indolent  let  it  slip  away. 

This  is  a  time  of  danger  as  great  as  that 
of  1776.  But  who  can  hear  the  quiet  Ucklng 
of  the  nuclear  clock,  or  mark  the  silent 
hardening  of  hatred  between  one  people  and 
another?  We  are  not  accustomed  to  danger 
In  these  subtle  forms. 

And  yet  we  have  a  heritage  of  resource- 
fulness, two  centuries  long,  that  has  seen  us 
through  a  catalog  of  crises  ranging  from 
the  bloody  agony  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
bloodless  triumph  of  the  MarsJhaU  Plan 
Perhaps  a  new  generation  now  trying  to 
drown  the  tolling  of  the  doomsday  clock 
in  the  tlntlnnabulaUon  of  the  amplified 
guitar— the  first  children  of  the  nuclear  ag«— 
will  hear  a  trumpet  over  the  din,  and  get 
back  in  touch  with  destiny. 
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The  expressions  In  this  lett<>r  are  all 
the  more  unusual  because  this  veteran 
has  given  almost  his  last  drop  of  devo- 
tlOTi  to  this  country,  and  perhaps  had  it 
not  been  for  the  outstanding  medical 
services  furnished  the  GI's.  he  may  well 
have  been  one  of  those  who  gave  his  life 
for  his  country.  His  thoughtful  letter 
follows ; 

Redwood  Crry,  Calif  . 

„         ,    .  J'^ly  4,  lOCG. 

Hon   J   Arthur  Younger. 
Representative  in  Congress, 
San  Mateo.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Younger:  I  cannot  let  this  glor- 
ious birthday  of  our  country  go  by  witJiout 
expressing  my  gratitude  and  appreclaUon  for 
tlie  care  and  treatment  given  to  vetc^an£ 
by  this  nation. 

When  I  was  reie.iscd  from  an  amiv  hospi- 
tal after  two  and  a  half  years  of  orjiopedic 
and  phxsUc  surgery,  the  army  doctors  Cold  m.e 
that  they  had  done  all  that  they  could  do 
at  the  time.  They  told  me  that  after  two 
or  three  years,  when  the  skin  had  loosened 
up  on  my  face,  more  work  could  be  done  to 
Improve  my  appearance. 

However.  I  have  a  good -sized  family,  (four 
children)  and  have  not  been  able  to  Uke  off 
work  to  go  to  a  distant  Veterans  Hospital 
for  this  surgery,  (i  had  one  operaUon  at 
Fort  Miley  In  .San  Francisco,  l 

So.  Mr,  Younger.  I  am  UiankfuJ  for  the 
wonderful,  large  Veterans  Hospital  recently 
erects  in  Palo  Alto,  I  can  run  over  for  an 
appointment  In  the  E  E.N.  &  T.  Clinic  and 
only  lose  an  hour  or  .m  hour  and  a  half  from 
my  work. 

They  have  an  expert  plastic  surgeon  for 
a  consultant  there.  Dr,  How.^rd  Martin  and 
such  conscientious,  talented  VA  doctors 

The  army  tried  twice  to  open  my  left 
nostril  90  that  I  could  breathe  through  it 
Both  times,  however,  scar  tissue  grew  back 
and  obstructed  and  opening.  Dr.  John  Eplev 
and  Dr.  Richard  Good,  under  Dr.  Martln''8 
■upervlslon  have  been  able  to  Improve  the 
appearance  of  my  face  and  have  succeeded  In 
opening  my  left  nostril. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  aome  Ume    I 
wish  you  could  express  my  thanka  and  grati- 
tude  to   the  Congress  of  the  United  Stat«s 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  J.  Shields. 


Florida  Newspaperman  Wins  Forestry 
Award 
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A  Letter  of  Appreciation  From  an  Ex-GI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  11, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  received  a  remarkable  letter  from 
an  ex-GI  living  in  our  area,  which  was 
WTitten  on  July  4,  expressing  his  deep  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  for  the  treat- 
ment afforded  our  veterans.  In  addition 
to  his  appreciation  for  the  services  ren- 
dered the  disabled  veterans  this  letter  Is 
a  fine  recognition  of  loyalty  as  indicated 
by  his  thanks  to  this  country  in  general 
on  its  birthday. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   rLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATn-ES 
Monday,  June  6.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  for   reprinting   in   the  Con- 
gressional   Record    a   statement    from 
John     McMahon,     farm     forester     In 
Okaloosa  County,  Fla.    It  tells  of  the  good 
work  for  forestry  being  done  by  a  local 
newspaper,  the  Okaloosa  News-Journal. 
The  statement  Is  as  foUows: 
Florida  Newspaperman  Wins  Porestrt 
Award 
(By  John  McMahon,  farm  forester) 
A  Crectvlew  newspaper  editor  has  woo  a 
press  award  from  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  lor  the  best  pubUclty  ot  forestry  in 
a  weekly  paper  for   1985.     The  awart   was 
presented  at  tiie  Florida  SecUon's  meeting  la 
Oainesvllle  on  June  23rd. 
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11,  1960 


Mr.  Ed  Broderlck..  recipient  of  the  award 
bom  In  Buffalo,  New  York.  He  had  re- 
sided in  northeastern  Ohio  In  the  Cleveland 
are*  before  moving  to  Florida  about  13  years 

At  present  he  Is  the  owner  and  editor  of 
tb«  Okaloosa  New»-Joximal  published  at 
OestTlew,  na.  He  received  a  B.A.  degree  La 
Jottmallsm  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
In  1934  and  later  acquired  a  Masters  degre* 
In  itTigiWih  from  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity In  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Broderlck  has  demonstrated  his  In- 
terest In  forestry  not  only  in  a  JoumalLstic 
way,  but  also  by  planting  about  125  acres  of 
sla«h  pine  on  his  farm  in  the  Galliver  com- 
munity near  Crestvlew.  Even  though  he  has 
objectively  publicized  aU  the  social,  economic 
and  industrial  activities  in  his  paper,  he 
has  g^lven  consistently  good  coverage  to  con- 
servation, recreation,  wildlife  and  forestry. 
He  has  been  especially  generous  in  giving 
public  agencies  space  In  promoting  their 
various  programs  to  help  educate  the  public 

He  admits  that  part  of  his  Interest  In  the 
great  outdoors  Is  due  to  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Broderlck  gives  local  lectures  on  trees  and 
bird  life,  and  is  well  known  as  a  horseback 
riding  fan.  Mra.  Broderlck  is  a  Jo\imallst  In 
her  own  right  and  composes  a  human  inter- 
est column  on  local  events  and  people.  Their 
daughter  Terry,  is  also  :.  hard  working  mem- 
ber In  the  family  news  business. 

Mr.  Broderlck  has  won  two  other  news- 
paper awards  In  Florida  in  recent  years.  In 
1963  he  won  the  best  traffic  safety  editorial 
presented  by  the  National  Trucking  Associa- 
tion. In  1964  he  won  an  award  from  the 
Press  Association  for  the  best  editorial  in  a 
Florida  publication. 

He  is  also  an  active  member  of  the  Forest 
Fire  Prevention  Committee  whose  members 
are  appointed  by  State  Forester  Coulter  to  as- 
sist the  Florida  Ftwest  Service  In  promoting 
and  carrying  out  its  various  programs. 

Mr.  Broderlck  has  an  outstanding  reputa- 
tion for  personal  integrity,  professional 
ability  and  public  service  in  his  cximmunlty 
and  has  won  the  re6i>ect  and  affection  of  his 
neighbors. 

Farm  FV>re6ter  John  McMahon.  who  has 
worked  closely  with  Mr.  Broderlck  in  pro- 
moting foresb7.  says  he  Is  delighted  to  ses 
such  a  &ne  gentleman  and  capable  journalist 
receive  the  S.AJ.  Award,  and  congratulates 
both  the  Society  and  Mr.  Broderlck  for  their 
activity  In  promoting  forestry. 

"The  real  challenge  to  a  forester  Is  in  gpt- 
ttng  people  outside  the  profession  to  help 
promote  forestry.  In  our  particular  businesa 
this  is  a  hard  Job,  because  only  one  person  in 
•very  10.000  is  a  foreeter.  Furthermore,  for- 
estry is  a  rather  quiet  subject  when  compared 
to  space  travel,  sex,  war,  and  the  Dow-Jonee 
MTerage.  But  with  the  help  of  conservation 
minded  editors  like  Mr.  Broderlck.  we  can  get 
a  forceful  message  to  the  average  man  about 
his  relationship  to  the  forest.  With  urban 
population  Increasing  it  is  important  that 
both  the  volume  and  quality  of  forestry  pub- 
licity be  expanded,"  according  to  McMah.on. 


•W*  ktk  You"— A  Prayer  Offered  by  Dr. 
Wakor  Meuuafcr  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  at 
a  Rotary  Meetioc  Held  Shortly  After 
Ika  JoM  8  Toraado  in  That  Cty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ' 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or  w«wwi« 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Juitr  11, 196€ 

Mr.  MIZE.    Mr.  ^^eaker,  any  persoa 
who  survives  a  natural  disaster  the  like* 


of  the  tornado  which  struck  Topeka, 
Kans..  on  June  8,  has  the  rlgbt  to  won- 
der. "Why  was  I  spared,  while  my  neigh- 
bor was  burled  and  killed?  Why  did  my 
property  escape  damage  while  nothing 
remains  of  the  hou.se  next  door?" 

Searching  for  the  an.-.wers  bruigs  those 
who  sur\ived  a  little  clo.ser  to  their  Crea- 
tor, and  Dr.  Wsdter  Menninger,  of  To- 
peka, becomes  their  spokesman  in  a 
prayer  which  he  offered  as  an  invocation 
at  a  Topeka  Rotary  Club  meeting.  This 
prayer  was  reprinted  in  the  Topeka, 
Kans..  Daily  Capital,  and  should  have 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask 
that  the  prayer,  "We  Ask  You"  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  prayer  follows : 

W»  Ask  Yotj  .  .  . 

(Editor's  Note — The  imponderables  posed 
by  a  caLvnlty  of  the  proportloiis  of  the 
June  8  tornado  were  explored  by  IDr.  W.  Wal- 
ter Menninger.  of  the  Menninger  Foundation. 
who  delivered  the  Invocation  at  a  meeting 
of  Rotary  Club  of  Topeka  Thursdciy  at  the 
Hotel  Jayhawk  ) 

Lot  MS  pr:iy       .   . 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  .bU'stin:^  flaw. 

But.  Lord,  Its  hard  for  us  to  re;idily  accept 
adversity,  to  tolerate  profound  pain,  and  to 
understand  why  P-.ite  .seems  to  capridoua, 
why  some  of  us  were  de\~>ist.vted  two  weeks 
ago  and  others  untouched.  We  couldnt  help 
but  be  reminded  of  our  relative  Impotence 
and  our  helplessnees  In  the  face  of  this 
Greater  Power. 

Most  of  us  iure  a^ain  c^urymt;  on  our  "busi- 
ness as  usual."  yet.  In  the  middle  of  this 
bijsy  day.  we  Interrupt  our  per9':>nal  pursuits 
and  pause.  .\nd  we  ponder.  And  we  ask 
You  .   .   . 

What  should  we  have  learned  from  Your 
Infinite  Wisdom?  Are  we  fully  open  in  our 
understanding?  Or  are  we  nearsighted  and 
missing  Your  communlcivtIonsT 

Did  You  mean  to  remind  us  of  our  one- 
ness as  hiunan  being  strugrgUng  to  survive, 
of  the  fallacy  of  being  self-centered  and  too 
contented,  of  Your  proverb  that  "Pride  goeth 
before  destruction  and  an  haughty  spirit  be- 
fore a  fall."  of  the  necessity  to  think  beyond 
ourselves  and  our  l.mmedlate  Interests? 

And  In  those  brilliant,  still  moments  after 
the  storm  had  passed,  did  You  mean  to  re- 
mind ua  of  the  brtshtne.ss  and  glory  that  can 
follow  adversity?  Did  You  intend  ua  to  real- 
ize how  we  must  help  one  another  to  achieve 
that  goal,  and  understand  the  thought  be- 
hind a  Nigerian  proverb  which  says.  "When 
the  right  hand  wa.shes  the  left  hiand,  the 
right  hand  becomes  clean  aLso." 

Aa  we  consider  theee  Imwndenables.  will 
You  please  help  us  to  understand  how  to 
accept  and  deal  with  the  plltrht  of  those 
who  have  .suffered  and  who  are  angry  and 
resentful  at  being  dev-astated  <yc  hiu-t.  And 
a3,slst  us  all  in  o-.ir  rp^jv^nsibUltlee  to  lead 
others  to  bring  forth  new  hope  from  our 
calamity. 

We  ask  this,  in  Jesus'  name.     Atr.en. 


Margaret  Creek  Watershed  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiSay 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  fine  citizens 
<rf  my  district,  who  last  week  finalized 


detaiLs  for  tlie  construction  of  the  first 
dam  for  the  Margaret  Creek  watershed 
project  in  Athens  County  In  the  lOtli 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 

I  wish  to  personally  commend  Mr. 
Perry  Munn,  chairman,  of  the  Margaiot 
Creek  Coaservancy  District,  whose  un- 
tiring leadersWp  has  brought  this  project 
to  reality. 

The  contract,  signed  last  week,  for 
$117,000  will  be  for  a  multiple-puiposc 
flood  prevention  flsh  and  wildlife  reser- 
voir. Of  the  cost,  $95,238  will  come  from 
Federal  funds  and  $16,000  of  the  re- 
mainder will  come  from  the  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
46-acre  fish  and  wildlife  reservoir  to  be 
created  will  be  operated  by  this  depai-t- 
ment. 

The  Margaret  Creek  watershed  area 
covers  38,600  acres.  The  purposes  of  the 
watershed  plan  are  to  reduce  flood  dam- 
ages and  soil  erosion,  provide  municipal 
water  storage,  and  also  provide  for  water 
recreation,  and  fish  and  wDdlife  use. 
The  planned  works.  In  addition  to  the 
above-mentioned  reservoir,  include  four 
flood  prevention  impoundments,  another 
multiple-purpose  reservoir,  and  almost 
10  miles  of  channel  improvements.  The 
entire  program  will  be  Installed  over  the 
next  5  years. 

The  monetary  benefits  from  the  total 
watershed  structure  program  are  esti- 
mated at  $96,173  yearly.  Most  of  this — 
$85,449 — will  cc«ne  from  flood  prevention, 
water  supply,  and  recreational  use. 
About  $2,065  will  come  from  redevelop- 
ment benefits  and  $8,659  from  secondary 
benefits. 

About  96  percent  of  the  Margaret 
Creek  watershed  area  is  In  agricultural 
land.  Frequent  floods  cause  extensive 
damage  to  lands,  buildings,  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 

In  March  of  1964,  Margaret  Creek 
overflowed  its  banks  and  covered  1,200 
acres,  causing  damages  estimated  at 
$40,750. 

In  March  of  1963,  flood  damages  of 
$51,000  were  reported.  And  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1961,  an  estimated  1,100  acres 
were  Inundated,  causing  $30,600  worth 
of  damage.  Obviously,  there  Is  a  clear 
need  for  flood  prevention  measures  in 
this  area. 

New  methods  of  water  management 
are  also  necessary.  The  city  of  Albany 
has  increased  Its  population  57  percent 
since  1950.  The  water  supply  is  rapidly 
diminishing  and  does  not  now  meet  pres- 
ent demands.  In  addition,  a  recently 
created  school  district  is  planning  to 
build  a  new  school  and  this  will  create 
further  needs. 

As  for  outdoor  recreation,  this  is  a 
must,  not  a  luxury,  in  today's  urban  so- 
ciety. Parks,  beaches,  and  picnic  areas 
were  jammed  all  over  the  country  this 
past  holiday  weekend,  and  authoritative 
sources  estimate  that  by  the  year  2000, 
our  outdoor  recreational  needs  will  triple, 
although  our  land  area,  of  course,  will 
not  grow  by  an  acre. 

The  Hocking  River  Valley,  In  which 
Margaret  Creek  watershed  is  located,  Is 
one  of  the  most  scenic  areas  In  Ohio. 
At  present,  the  nearest  State  park  pro- 
vides facilities  only  for  picnicking.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Margaret  Creek  water- 
shed plan  is  including  swimming,  fish- 
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ing,  and  other  basic  facilities  for  outdoor 
recreation  in  its  plan.  In  addition,  the 
recently  signed  contract  for  the  first  res- 
ervoir to  be  built  will  also  create  a  46- 
acre  fish  and  wildlife  sanctuary  for  rab- 
bits, squirrels,  muskrats,  and  other 
species  of  wildlife  In  the  area. 

TTie  sponsors  of  the  watershed  project 
are  the  Athens  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, the  Athens  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District,  the  Margaret 
Creek  Conservancy  District,  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
the  village  of  Albany.  Federal  assistance 
is  provided  by  the  Depaitment  of  Agri- 
culture's Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
Forest  Service. 

I  know  all  these  people  have  worked 
long  and  hard  for  this  project,  and  I 
congratulate  them  on  achieving  this  in- 
terim milestone  of  the  signing  of  the 
first  contract  for  construction.  With  the 
continued  support  and  assistance  of  these 
sponsors,  I  know  the  project  will  be  suc- 
cessfully completed. 


rendering  Invaluable  services  to  Amer- 
ican-Slovak communities.  Particularly 
strong  is  the  Sokol,  an  organisation  de- 
voted primarily  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  youth,  and  also  very  active 
in  the  Improvement  of  the  mind.  In  edu- 
cational work. 
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A  Friend  Sayi  the  Lait  "Goodby" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 


The  Feast  of  Cyrfl  and  Methodius 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  11,  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
mark  the  feast  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  It  is  fitting  to  consider  also 
the  obsei-vance  of  Slovak  Independence. 
These  two  apostles  of  the  Slavs  In  Intro- 
ducing Christianity  In  Slovakia  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  also 
brought  in  the  Idea  of  freedom  to  Slo- 
vakia. Since  then,  these  brave  and  in- 
dustrious people  have  clung  as  tenac- 
iously to  the  tenets  of  Christianity  as 
they  have  to  the  idea  of  freedom  and 
Independence.  The  Christianity  thus 
preached  in  Slovakia  by  thc^e  two 
Byzantine  mi.'^sionaries  became,  in  the 
course  of  centui-ics,  the  principal  binding 
force  among  the  Slovak  people,  the  vei-y 
core  of  their  spiritual  unity. 

In  the  course  of  their  turbulent  his- 
tory the  Slovaks  have  pre."=:erved  this 
spiritual  unity.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  have  not  been  as  successful  in  re- 
taining their  national  political  freedom 
and  unity.  At  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  tliey  united  with  the  Czechs 
and  formed  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
In  1939  when  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
was  broken  up,  then  Slovaks  proclaimed 
their  independence,  only  to  fall  under 
the  oppression  of  Nazi  Germany.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war  they  were  once  more 
united  tvith  the  Czechs  and  today  they 
enjoy  some  form  of  autonomy  In  the 
People's  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia. 

All  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  of 
Slovak  descent  have  maintained  some 
spiritual  ties  with  the  land  of  their  Slo- 
vak forebears.  Here  in  this  great  repub- 
lic they  have  appreciated  the  opportun- 
ities ofifered  to  them,  and  they  have  made 
the  best  of  these  opportunities.  They 
have  numerous  welfare,  educational  and 
philanthropic  organizations,  all  of  them 


OF    WE.ST    VIRCINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  11, 1966 

Mr,  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
of  each  day  is  so  dominated  by  big  names 
and  big  events  that  we  often  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  commimlties  and  nations 
are  actually  made  up  of  individuals,  the 
majority  known  only  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives. It  is  not  necessary  that  any  of 
these  individuals  be  famous  or  acclaimed 
by  history  for  them  to  live  out  their  lives 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  reservoir 
of  good  feeling  touching  all  who  may 
have  known  them. 

The  sudden  passing  of  one  such  man 
recently,  leaving  his  friends  shocked  and 
bewildered,  was  memorialized  In  a  man- 
ner which  reflects  the  loss  felt  by  all 
members  of  the  community.  As  a  final 
mark  of  my  respect  for  a  man  who  typi- 
fied the  phrase  "good  citizen,"  I  offer 
this  touching  and  sincere  tribute  to  the 
late  Eddie  Byrnslde,  as  written  by  his 
friend  Dean  Morrison  and  published  in 
the  St.  Albans,  W,  Va.,  Advertiser  on 
June  30,  1966: 

A  Requiem  ior  Eddie  Byhn.side 

"In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  ' — 
Tradition!!  1. 

■■God's  nugor  touched  him  and  he  slept  ••— 
Tennyson 

•The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  tlio  I-c-d  '■— 
Tlie  Holy  Bible 

Tliese  words  are  for  Eddie. 
In  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  closing  days 
of    the    beautiful    month    of    June     George 
(Efldlel    Byrn.side  passed  away. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Byrnslde  were  held 

on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  and  he  was  buried 

In  Cunningham  Memorial  Park,  in  St.  Albans. 

These  few  words,  therefore  are  a  requiem 

for  Eddie  Byrnslde. 

He  was  a  good  man.  fine,  honest,  polite 
courteous,  a  hard  working,  busy  minded  en- 
terprising, intelligent  individual. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  good  die 
young,  and  Eddie  Byrnside  wa.s  relatively 
young,  dying  at  only  49. 

Eddie  Byrnslde  was  a  man  involved  In  many 
enterprises:  a  filling  station  operator  a  driver 
of  a  school  bus,  an  ex -military  aervlceman 
a  Justice  of  the  peace,  a  councilman-at-large' 
of  a  growing  city,  a  member  of  the  Abney 
St.  Church  of  God,  a  member  erf  the  Benl 
Kedem  Temple,  Scottiah  Rito  bodies  and 
Washington  Lodge  58  ot  St.  Albans.  And  h« 
was  vice-president  of  tlie  St.  Albans  Klwanis 
Club. 

And  he  was  a  Democrat,  unceasing,  dedi- 
cated, a  Democrat  Involved  to  jjarty  projects. 
and  a  Democrat  elected  to  public  cOoe  by 

his  peers. 

He  was  a  husband,  a  father,  a  good  dtlsen 
of  a  growing  community,  a  man  aettr*  la 

public  aflalrs. 


And  he  was  unfailingly  polite,  obliging, 
patient,  friendly. 

We  knew  Eddie  over  a  long  seriec  of  coun- 
eU  meetings,  held  In  city  hall,  year  after 
year,  and  never  once  did  he  ever  display  Ul 
temper  or  rudeness. 

The  City  Council  table  is  shaped  like  imto 
a  huge  T,  and  Eddie  sat  at  the  top,  at  the 
West  end  of  that  part  which  you  might  say 
was  the  bar  that  crossed  the  huge  T. 

Eddie  was  a  man  of  good  and  rtable  emo- 
tion, a  man  of  himian  laughter,  and  of  fair- 
ness, a  man  of  the  keen  enjoyment  of  life 
and  the  living  thereof. 

He  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  city 
to  the  duties  of  being  a  councilman:  he 
worked  hard  at  being  a  member  of  the  city 
government. 

Many  people  knew  George  (Eddie)  Byrn- 
slde. and  all  who  knew  him  respected  him  as 
an  Individual,  as  a  councilman,  as  a  Justice 
of  the  peace,  as  a  Democrat. 

He  had  been  ill,  but  apparently  had  recov- 
ered, and  then  came  the  cruel  illness  he  sud- 
denly suffesred  on  an  outing,  and  after  a  week 
In  a  Huntington  hospital,  Eddie  Bvrnside 
passed  away. 

With  his  death,  St.  Albans  has  lost  one 
of  Its  most  enterprising  and  finest,  and  most 
dedicated  citizens:  We  all  shall  miss  Eddie 
Byrnslde. 

He  was  genuine  and  sincere.  (Once  we 
had  some  trouble  with  Eddie  about  the  re- 
zoning  of  a  street.  Eddie  held  his  ground 
frankly  and  openly  stated  his  position  and 
was  completely  and  entirely  honest  about  his 
own  position  and  belief.  You  could  not  help 
but  respect  him  ) 

Thus  we  say   goodbye,   and   lhnnk.s  a   lot 
to  Eddie  Bvrnside. 


Universal  Language  of  Music  Overcomes 
Tensions  of  International  Relations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  11. 1966 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  time?  of 
war  the  most  conspicuous  acts  of  excel- 
lence are  often  those  occurring  on  the 
battlefield.  But  If  man  Is  ever  to  achieve 
peace,  he  must  pursue  excellence  In 
realms  of  beauty  and  not  In  fields  of 
death.  Thus  I  view  with  hope  and  pride 
the  achievements  of  Mlsha  DIchter,  a  20- 
year-old  student  from  Beverlv  Hills 
Calif.,  and  would  like  to  bring  his 
achievements  to  the  attention  of  mv  col- 
leagues. 

In  the  recent  Third  Tchaikovskv  Mu.-^ic 
Competition  In  Moscow,  Mr.  DIchter  wa<; 
awarded  second  place  In  the  piano  divi- 
sion. The  first-place  winner,  a  Ru,<:sian 
was  all  but  Ignored  by  the  audience,  who 
gave  the  young  American  an  ovation  un- 
precedented since  Van  Cllburn's  triumph 
8  years  ago.  It  seems  that  the  universal 
language  of  music  was  able  to  overcome 
the  tensions  of  International  relations. 

Mlsha  DIchter  was  bom  In  Shanghai 
China,  In  1945  and  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
I*on  DIchter,  In  1948.  A  lifetime  resi- 
dent of  West  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  DIchter 
began  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  6. 
Throughout  his  elementary  and  second- 
ly education,  he  was  able  to  maintain 
rood  grades,  participate  In  athletics,  and 
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still  practice  piano  up  to  8  hours  a  day. 
His  first  public  concert  was  given  at  th« 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  in 
early  1963,  where  his  presentation  of 
Stravinsky's  "Petrushka'  won  pralso 
from  music  critics. 

After  graduation  from  Beverly  HUla 
mgh  School  In  June  19«3.  Mr.  Dlchter 
spent  1  year  pursuing  a  full  course  load 
at  UCLA  and  continuing  his  music  at 
home  under  the  direction  of  Aub« 
Tzerko.  In  the  fall  of  1964,  he  was  ac- 
cepted at  Juilliard  School  of  Music  to 
study  piano  under  Rosina  Lhevinne  For 
the  past  2  years  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  his  music,  and  his  hard  work  has 
yielded  well-eamed  recognition  In  Mos- 
cow. 

We  of  California's  26th  Conbiressional 
District  are  proud  of  Mr  Dlchter.  as  must 
be  all  Americans.  Proud,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  triumph  In  Moscow,  but  also 
because  his  dedication  and  his  talent  of- 
fer a  reminder  that  the  universality  of 
art  can  supercede  the  diversity  of  politics. 
John  P.  Kennedy  once  said  that  he  be- 
lieved in  the  Greek  definition  of  happi- 
ness— the  full  use  of  one's  powers  in  pur- 
suit of  excellence.  On  that  frround. 
Mlslia  Dlchter  must  be  the  happiest  of 
men,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  his 
victory.  , 


Federal  TakeoTer  Is  Frightening 


BlMp  fo*-  bargalDA.  H«  omphAslzed  thAt,  "If 
oxir  stat«  and  fedenU  governments  wer*  •« 
good  &t  holding  down  Out  cost  o*  govem- 
in«nt  aa  our  wccQeu  ar«  at  holding  down  the 
controUahla  Iteznc  In  the  i&znilj  budget, 
we'd  have  very  little  to  worry  about."  It 
can  be  added  that  the  retiillt'rs  themselves 
are  the  hoiisewlve*'  greatest  ^\;i;<?«  in  .sefklng 
out  bargairii; — that's  an  essential  part  of 
rujininf?  a  iuc^essful  store.  Ino.-e,L.sed  effort 
la  being  directed  to  encouraging  bargain 
buying, 

NIr  Patterson  points  out  that  while  the 
cost  or  living  Index  has  Increased  only  6  5 
I>er  cent  In  the  last  Sve  years,  the  cost  ol  the 
federal  gove.'-njnenl  13  up  31  per  cent  and  that 
of  local  and  state  government  is  up  48  per 
cent.  The  price  of  government  is  Increasing 
the  cost  of  living  more  than  the  items  in 
the  cost  of  living  index. 

"American  women  should  deninnd  that  the 
cost  of  government  be  included  in  the  cost  of 
living  index,  where  It  can  be  subjected 
to  .  .  .  the  same  demands  for  economy 
and  efllclency.  that  private  Incltvidiials  .md 
corporations  are  subjected  to"     Why   nof 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRD  an  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  Vlrglnla-Tennessean,  which  seeks 
to  point  out  the  dangerous  trend  hi  our 
Federal  Government  to  assume  respon- 
sibilities that  rightfully  belorr&^  our 
people. 

In  fact,  rather  than  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  charging  into  every  area  of  our 
lives.  It  should  be  demanding  that  the 
people  assume  their  responsibilities  if  our 
Government  is  to  continue  along  the  lines 
In  which  it  was  conceived. 

The  editorial  follows:  I 

FXDEXAi,  Takboveb  Is  Frightening 

The  constant  drive  to  have  the  federal  gov- 
ernment take  over  more  and  more  of  the 
aSalrs  of  Individuals  and  buslneaees  is  fright- 
enln^.  One  of  the  most  disturbing  manl- 
festatioDA  of  this  dlspoeltlon  to  control  is 
the  growing  agitation  for  laws  to  protect" 
the  consumer  from  the  ravages  of  merchants 
and  manufactvirers. 

If  legislation  Is  ever  passed  straitjacket- 
\ng  the  marketplace  ajad  standardizing  pack- 
aging, labeling,  grading  ajul  merchandising 
metboda,  two  results  are  certain-  Consumers 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  control  by  their 
purdiasea  the  kind  of  goods  they  want,  and 
the  federal  agency  setting  out  to  adminJstM' 
th*  legUUtion  will  be  the  biggest  one  In 
the  gov  eminent. 

CoaunenUng  on  thla  new  Inroad  on  per- 
■onal  aSalrs,  James  it.  Pattovon.  director 
ol  public  relations  of  a  major  oU  company, 
•ays  government  ofBclals  are  underestimating 
the  Intelligence  of  American  women  when 
they  seek  to  advise  homemakers  on  how  to 
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Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
constantly  in  the  .spotlight  at  last  week's 
National  Governors  conference  in  Los 
Angeles.  Michigan  Gov.  George  Rom- 
ney de.serves  still  more  attention  for  the 
licht  he  shed  on  problems  of  F'ederal  and 
Stato  governmental  relationships.  De- 
cr^'inj:  the  erosion  of  the  .American  sys- 
tem of  cooperative  federalism  in  the  face 
of  growing  Federal  domination,  he  in- 
voked State  governments  to  work  for 
needed  internal  reor£?anization. 

He  suggested  changes  in  the  national 
tax  structure  to  allow  State  and  local 
governments  a  larger  share  in  these 
revenues,  and  he  surjEtested  modifications 
in  the  form  of  Federal  crrants.  rebates, 
and  so  forth.  Governor  Rcmney  called 
for  prompt  judicial  review'  of  conflicts 
between  States  and  Federal  administra- 
tive a.'Tencics.  and  he  proi">osed  that  the 
Vice  President  head  an  Office  of  State 
Relations. 

As  indication  that  Governor  R,omney's 
refreshingly  constructive  and  thoughtfiU 
su?£re.=;tioi-,s  merit  serious  consideration, 
under  iinan.mous  con.sent  I  include  in 
today's  Record  this  editorial  from  the 
July  7.  1966.  i-ssue  of  the  Lan.sins  State 
Journal,  eiilitled  "A  Needed  'Warniiig 
Voiced  by  Romney": 

A  Needed   W.^rning   Voiced  by   Romnet 

In  a  speech  Tuesday  at  a  Town  Hii; 
luncheon  in  California  wliere  he  is  attendii'.g 
the  National  Governors  cmiierenoe.  Gov 
Romney  again  stressed  tl-.e  importance  of  co- 
operation in  solving  the  problems  and  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  nation,  the  states  and 
the   Iix-al   cumniunitles. 

He  said  the  American  system  of  Cixiper.i- 
tive  Federalism — the  balanced  partnership 
between  the  national  government  and  the 
states — has  "sen-ed  us  well"  but  that  today 
it  Is  In  crisis  because  the  tidee  of  change 
have  eroded  the  position  of  the  states. 

"The  federal  government  Is  weakening  tiie 


vital  principle  of  cooperation  with  the  st&tea 
by  moving  in  and  taking  over  responslbUltlea 
which  pnoperly  belong  at  the  state  and  local 
leveU"  the  Michigan  governor  said.  "It  Is  re- 
placing Cooperative  Federalism  with  a  grow- 
ing trend  toward  federal  domination." 

.Asserting  that  It  la  right  and  proper  for 
the  federal  government  to  u.se  Its  siiperiorlty 
of  money  and  credit  to  help  the  people  meet 
their  needs.  Romney  said  it  mtist  act  wisely, 
but  that  many  of  its  meUiods  are  dangerously 
mistaken. 

■  .\merica's  emerging  centralism  m:u:qMer- 
ades  under  the  f.ilse  label  of  Creative  Fed- 
eralism"." the  governor  said.  "But  its  sup- 
porters subscribe  to  a  fundamental  miscon- 
ception. 

"Tliey  assert  th.it  the  fe<!eral  government, 
rather  than  Increasing  its  own  power.  Is 
creating  new  centers  of  power  and  independ- 
ent action.  It  Is  not.  It  is  merely  .u'quinng 
new  administrative  appendages  at  the  state 
and  local  level  to  carry  out  its  programs.  It 
Is  encouraging  conformity,  not  diversity  and 
creativity.  It  is  fostering  compiiance.  not 
cooperation.  It  is  centralizing  po^*'er.  not 
(i..=;nersing  it." 

Romney  made  it  clear  he  was  not  t.tlklng 
ubouc     "some     dusty     dogma"     of     "states' 

I'm  talking  about  a  Job  to  be  done."  he 
taicl  "I  wouldn't  be  In  state  government 
if  I  didn't  believe  It  has  an  lndlsp>enRablo 
job  to  do  ...  I  know  that  some  of  those 
who  shout  the  loudest  about  states'  rights 
are  laggurds  in  st~ate  responsibility.  They 
crv  out  against  action  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment— not  because  they  want  to  act. 
themselves,  but  becatise  they  don't  want 
anybody  to  act  at  all." 

riomiiey  said  that,  fortunately  for  Co- 
owratlve  Federalism,  most  states  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  ma-ster  change  and 
step  up  to  their  responsibilities  taut  that  they 
face  a  serlotia  handicap  because  they  are 
miming  out  of  money  under  a  system  In 
wliich  "the  st«e  ply -graduated  federal  Income 
t.a.^c  Is  bringing  money  Into  'Washington  hand 
over  fist." 

Unlike  those  who  merely  criticize  federal 
policies  and  warn  against  their  consequences. 
Romney  offered  some  specific  proposals  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  central  domina- 
tion and  control: 

Crovernors  and  state  le^slatures  should 
redouble  their  efforts  for  fundamental  orga  - 
nizatlortal,  fiscal  and  legal  reform,  of  state 
and  local  government. 

The  federal  government  should  correct 
"the  Imbalance  in  the  n.atlonal  tax  struc- 
ture which  leaves  the  states  and  cities  starv- 
ine;  In  the  midst  of  plenty."  Romney  said 
this  could  be  done  by  the  federal  government 
allowing  certain  state  and  local  taxes  to  bo 
credited  against  specific  federal  taxes;  by 
tlie  fe<lcral  government  making  "bloc 
sr.ints'  to  the  states  In  specific  program 
area.=;.  without  restrictive  and  expensive 
controls:  by  rebating  federal  taxes  to  the 
states  on  a  basis  of  need  and  population, 
With  no  strings  attached:  or  by  relinquish- 
ine  some  federal  tax  sources  to  the  states  so 
the  states  could  raise  their  own  money. 

The  federal  govenunent  should  channel 
aid  to  cities  through  the  states  to  mal^e  pos- 
sible state-wide  coordination  for  effective 
aiid  fair  vise  of  tax  dollars. 

Congress  shovild  require  periodic  review 
of  all  feder.-U  grant  programs,  and  permit 
prompt  Judicial  review  of  conflicts  between 
states   and   federal    administration   agencies. 

Congress  should  recognize  the  states  as 
p.irtners  in  meeting  new  inter-governmental 
challenges. 

The  President  should  put  the  vice  presi- 
dent at  the  head  of  an  OfBce  of  State  Re- 
lations instead  of  giving  him  the  lesser  re- 
sponsibility for  relations  with  the  nation's 
cities. 

As  a  state  executive  and  as  a  possible  Re- 
publican nominee  for  the  presidency  in  1968. 
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Gov.  Romney  has  obviously  given  deep 
tJiuught  to  what  he  believes  to  be  a  proper 
relationship  between  the  niitlonaj  govern- 
ment and  the  staU'S. 

We  believe  his  suggestions  deserve  careftU 
consideration  by  those  in  government  at  aU 
levels. 

America's  best  hope  for  the  future  lies  In 
a  nation  of  50  strong  and  responsible  states 
not  in  a  system  in  which  vlrtuallv  all  power 
would  be  centralized  in  an  ever  growing  fed- 
eral government. 
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HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP    C.\l,IPoaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  11.1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker  Mr 
James  J.  KUpatrlck's  column  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  July  10  gives  sub- 
stance to  a  remark  that  we  frequently 
hear  on  Capitol  HIU,  that  we  are  now  liv- 
ing under  a  consUtutlonally  elected 
tjTarmy. 

His  column  follows : 
"Big  Brother"  FDA  Conte.nds  It  Knows 
Best 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 
One  of  the  most  maddening  aspects  of  the 
benevolent  paternahsm  that  passes  for  gov- 
errunent  in  the  United  States  today  is  to  be 
found  in  the  bland  process  by  which  bureau- 
cratic opinion  takes  on  the  force  and  effect 
of  law. 

The  proce.ss  pervades  the  whole  of  govern- 
ment everywhere.  Rficlal  integration  Is  held 
to  be  an  affirmative  good,  in  schools,  hospitals 
and  housing  developments;  therefore  Inte- 
gration will  be  compelled  or  Federal  funds 
wlU  be  withheld.  Billboards  are  viewed  as 
distasteful:  therefore,  under  penalty  of  law 
billboards  must  go.  The  government  con- 
ceives some  Interest  In  the  American  bath- 
room: so  the  American  citizen  must  answer 
ail  the  bathroom  questions  on  his  census 
form,  or  the  citizen  will  go  to  J.ail. 

Nowhere  In  our  government  Is  this  arro- 
gance of  power  less  restrained,  or  more 
abused,  than  In  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Here  Is  the  pletlstlc  face  of 
Big  Brother,  solicitous  but  firm,  looking  after 
our  waist  lines.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  be 
grateful,  but  how  did  the  FDA  get  control 
of  the  Ice  box?  Who  says  that  Big  Brother 
knows  best? 

Two  recent  Incidents  are  typical  of  the 
FDAs  obsessive  drive  to  impose  its  will  by 
law,  on  everyone  else. 

In  New  York,  on  the  complaint  of  the  FDA 
marshals  recently  swooped  down  upon  the 
Ohsawa  Foundation  at  317  Second  Avenue 
and  there  confiscated  a  large  quantitv  of 
■'macrolMctlc  foods,"  and  a  large  quantity  of 
books  and  pamphlets  on  Zen  cookery  Now 
it  is  important  to  understand  that  the  foods 
themselves  were  not  contaminated  In  any 
w.iy.  They  were  not  mislabeled.  The  barley 
fioiir  was  pure  barley  flour,  the  Azuki  beans 
precisely  as  described:  the  roasted  malt  soy 
■s.iuce,  rice  cakes,  millet  seeds,  and  sesame  oil 
were  not  adulterated  In  any  way. 

It  was  the  ideas  that  were  bad.  The  Zen 
]  hilosophy  holds  that  a  certain  diet  Is  affirm- 
atively good,  and  that  certain  of  these 
foods  win  cure  diseases  ranging  from  apo- 
plexy to  trachoma.  In  the  view  of  the  FDA 
and  the  FDA  is  doubUess  right,  dandelion 
root  tea  bags  are  not  adequate  and  effective 
treatment  for  anemia,  appendicitis,  arthritis 


btuTis,  cancer,  cataracts,  constipation,  dia- 
betes, and  so  on  down  the  line.  "Such  diets 
are  dangerous,"  says  the  FDA  In  a  pre.ss  re- 
lease. Fotu-  persons  are  known  to  have  died 
in  New  Jersey  and  one  In  California  from 
following  the  Zen  precepts  religiously.  So 
the  food  must  be  seized  and  the  books  con- 
demned. 

Why?  In  all  seriousness,  whv?  If  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  Zen  Buddhists  think  they 
will  make  it  to  nlr\-ana  on  soybean  ptiste 
why  should  the  Federal  government  sav 
them  nay?  Is  this  a  threat  to  the  publib 
health  of  such  magnitude  that  the  verv  idea 
of  Zen  dieting  must  be  routed  out  by' writs 
and  injunctions?  And  if  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy has  power  to  condemn  the  religi- 
ous diets  of  the  Zen  cultlsts  what  of  its 
power  over  the  diets  of  orthodox  Jews  and 
Catholic  monks? 

The  second  Incident  Is  of  much  wider  ap- 
plication. On  June  17,  the  FDA  laid  down 
sweeping  regulations  governing  the  labeling 
and  fortification  of  a  variety  of  food  prod- 
ucts. Henceforth,  If  the  PDA's  edict  stands 
up  In  court,  a  new  label  must  appear  on  die- 
tary supplements: 

"Vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  In 
abundant  amounts  by  the  foods  we  eat  The 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council  recommends  that  dietary 
needs  be  satisfied  by  foods.  Except  for  per- 
sons with  special  medical  needs,  there  is  no 
scientific  basis  for  recommending  routine  use 
of  dietary  supplements." 

These  are  plainly  value  Judgments.  The^e 
are  opinions.  They  may  be  the  very  best 
opinions,  but  that  is  all  they  amount  to 
Yet  under  its  rule-making  power  the  FDA 
proposes  to  transform  these  opinions  Into 
binding  law.  Nutrients  may  be  added  to 
certain  foods  "only  if  they  have  real  value  " 
Fortified  foods  will  become  illegal  "if  the 
labeling  or  advertising  contains  any  state- 
ments or  pictures  Implying  that  a  diet  of 
ordinary  foods  will  not  supply  adequate 
amounts  of  vitamins  and  minerals"  The 
FDA  says  flatly  that  "excessive  amounts  of 
vitamins  and  minerals  cannot  be  used  by  the 
body."    Therefore,  no  man  may  use  them. 

Doubtless  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board 
has  abtindant  evidence  to  support  Its  view 
No  layman  Is  In  a  position  to  argue.  But  If 
a  man  "feels  good"  by  reason  of  a  multl- 
viUimin   tablet,   or  thinks  he   "gets  ener<-v" 

,°^.  *;^°'^'''^'^  '=^''^-''''  "^^^^  business  Is  this 
of  Big  Brother?  A  whole  lot  of  therapv  as 
every  physician  knows.  Is  entirely  In'  the 
mind.  Suppose  vast  sums  of  monev  are 
squandered  on  useless  vitamin  pills?  'Much 
vaster  sums  are  squandered  on  bookies  and 
blondes.  In  ways  that  may  also  lift  the  hu- 
man spirit. 

Tlie  most  precious  of  all  rights.  Brandcis 

%Tr^S^'^'"'^^^-  '"  ^^"^  ^S^*  ^  ^  '^t  alone. 
Someone  ought  to  chisel  that  motto  In  stone 
on  the  portals  that  lead  to  the  FDA. 
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Sprhigfield.  Mass..  Sunday  Republican 
and  sports  editor  of  both  the  Sundav  Re- 
pubhcan  and  the  Springfield  Dailv  News 
retired  on  June  30  after  43  years  of  ac- 
tion-packed, illustrious,  and  dedicated 
5er\'icc  to  the  profession  of  journalism  <n 
western  Ma.ssachuselts. 

Walter  Graliam  was  a  newspaijeiman's 
newspaperman  of  the  first  order  and  his 
contnbutions  to  western  Massachusetts 
In  sports,  cultural,  civic,  patriotic  and 
charitable  endeavors  were  numerous  and 
Invaluable. 

A  talented  writer  who  po.ssessed  a 
wa!-m  and  endearing  personalitv.  'VValte!' 
Graliam  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
Springfield  in  August  1923,  as  a  sporUs 
wi-iter  on  the  Springfield  Republican 
then  published  dally  and  Sunday  His 
ability  won  him  the  sports  editorship  of 
both  the  Republican  and  the  Springfield 
Daily  News  in  1930. 

The  Springfield  Republican  has  been 
one  of  the  most  respected  newspapers 
published  In  the  United  States.  Estab- 
lished by  Samuel  Bowles  as  a  weekly  In 
Spnngfield  In  1824,  It  began  dally  pub- 

li'^^'^i^o  ^",J^t'*'  ^^  S^'iay  publication 
in  1878.  'Walter  Graham  succeeded  to 
the  long  line  of  distinguished  managing 
editors  of  the  Republican  In  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  Walter  Graham  covered 
all  of  the  major  sports  events  in  America 
during  the  past  43  years.  He  was  known 
by  sports  writers  and  editors  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
want  to  join  me  In  wishing  this  wonder- 
ful congenial  editor  from  Springfield  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  In  retire- 
ment. I  have  permission  to  have  printed 
with  my  remarks  an  editorial  on  Walter 
Graham's  career,  and  a  story  on  his  re- 
tirement by  Frank  B.  Murray,  both  taken 
from  the  Springfield  Sunday  Republican 
of  June  26.  1966: 

[From   the   Springfield    (Mass.)    Republican 
June  26,  1S66I 


Walter  R.  Graham,  Managing  Editor,  the 
Springfield  Sunday  Republican,  and 
Sports  Editor  of  the  Springfield  Daily 
Newi  and  Sunday  Republican,  Retires 
After  43  Years  of  Active,  IllusWous 
Years  in  Journalism 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday,  July  11, 1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,   Walter 
R.    Graham,    managing    editor    of    the 


Walter  R.  Graham  s  Career 

Q,?^^''",,^  Oraham,  managing  editor  of  The 
Sunday  Republican  since  1947,  who  will  re- 

Springfield  Newspapers,  has  had  a  notable 
career,  seldom  paralleled  In  Journalism  be- 
cause It  has  embraced  success  In  twodi.-^- 
tlnctly  different  parts  of  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness—the sports  area  and  the  managing  edi- 
to^hip  field.  Few  newspapermen  combine 
the  talents  necessary  to  perform  both  of 
these  functions  well,  as  he  has  done 

Mr.  Graham  began  his  local  newspaper 
career  In  1923  as  a  sports  writer  on  The  Re- 
publican. His  ability  was  soon  recognized 
and  in  1930  he  was  chosen  to  be  the^rt^ 
editor  of  both  The  Republican  and  The  Dailv 
News. 

As  a  sports  writer  and  editor.  Mr.  Graham 
wa.s  particularly  Interested  In  promoting 
whole.v>me  athletic  recreations  among  younl 
people.  The  big  growth  and  great  succeJ 
of  boys  baseball  and  hockcv  and  other 
young  people's  sports  in  UUs  region  has  been 
substantially  due  to  his  efforts  and 
enthusiasm. 

When  a  managing  editor  was  needed  for 
Tne  Sunday  Republican  in  1947,  Mr  Oraham 
ag.ain  was  the  choice.  This  was  a  big  chal- 
lenge.  for  it  meant  entering  a  part  of  news- 
paper work  which  to  a  certain  extent  was  new 
to  him.  But  his  true  talent  for  all  phases  of 
Journalism  was  clearly  ehown  by  the  entirely 
successful  way  that  he  took  over  this  task. 
He  bulit  up  and  improved  The  Sunday  Re- 
publican, maintaining  its  old  prestige  yet 
adding  new,  improved,  progressive  elements 
Under  his  direction  The  Sunday  Republican 
has  grown  largely  In  size,  circulation,  con- 
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tenta,    readier    Interest    and    general    public 
service. 

Not  the  least  of  Mr.  Oraliaxn's  achieve- 
ment* baa  been  tbe  fact  that,  while  man- 
aging editor  of  The  Siinday  Republican,  ha 
haa  alao  continued  to  serve  aa  sports  editor 
of  The  Republican  and  The  Dally  News. 

The  Sunday  Republican's  sports  section  Is 
widely  regarded  aa  one  of  the  best  and 
largest  Ln  the  country,  providing  a  breadth 
of  general  coverage  that  Is  equalled  by  very 
few  papers,  even  the  biggest. 

iCr.  Graham  haa  been  notably  successful 
for  several  reasons:  a  high  level  of  native  in- 
telligence, a  natural  aptitude  for  newspaper 
work,  an  Intense  devotion  to  the  painstaking 
detail  which  Is  so  Important  In  this  field,  a 
good  capacity  for  leadership,  and  a  talent  for 
making  friends.  This  latter  qusUity.  based 
on  a  warm  heart,  an  outgoing  spirit,  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  all,  Is  one  which  is  of 
special  value  to  men  In  newspaper  manage- 
meiit  positions,  for  It  promotes  good  relations 
with  tbe  public  as  well  as  harmony  and 
cheerful  co-operation  among  the  pa;)er'3  staff 
members. 

Ur.  Oraham'a  deep  humanity,  his  eager- 
ness to  help  others  at  all  times,  has  found 
further  expression  In  his  numerous  valuable 
contributions  to  the  ImproTement  at  com- 
munity life  aa  a  whole.  He  haa  been  a  leader 
In  such  constructive  enterprises  as  the 
United  Fund  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  an  active  i)ai^iclpant  In  numerous  musi- 
cal, educational,  cultural  and  religious 
organizations. 

A  man  of  unusually  pleasing  personality, 
and  gifted  both  aa  an  elocutionist  and  »  poet, 
Mr.  Graham  has  been  in  wide  demand  as  a 
speaker  and  toastmaster  at  many  events  in 
this  region  for  a  long  time.  His  services  to 
sports  and  public  welfare  organizations  have 
been  widely  recognized,  and  have  brought 
him  numerous  honors  and  trophies. 

In  the  newspaper  office.  Mr.  Graham  haa 
been  an  Invigorating,  constructive  and  sta- 
blll^ng  force  for  many  years.  To  his  desk 
hare  come  countless  people,  from  all  depart- 
ments, seeking  advice,  encouragement,  as- 
sistance of  one  sort  or  another.  He  haa 
received  them  all  cordially,  given  generously 
of  his  time  to  them,  solved  their  problems,  re- 
vived their  spirits,  encouraged  their  ambi- 
tions, helped  them  In  many  ways.  There  IS 
scarcely  a  person  who  has  been  on  the  local 
newspaper  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time 
who  haa  not  benefited.  In  one  way  or  another, 
from  these  advantageous  contacts  with  him. 

So  saying  "goodbye"  to  Walter  Graham — 
Inspired  leader,  good  friend,  warm-hearted 
humanitarian,  first-class  newspaperman — 
Is  very  hard  to  do.  Yet  we  aUl  know  how 
thoroughly  he  has  e€u-ned  his  retirement;. 
No  matter  how  much  we  will  miss  him  per- 
sonally, regardless  of  how  great  a  gap  his  de- 
parture win  leave  In  our  professional  group- 
life.  Irrespective  of  the  Iocs  that  we  will  all 
Inevitably  suffer  through  his  leaving,  we  can- 
not be  selfish  about  It. 

So  we  all  wish  for  Walter,  In  the  very 
fullest  abundance,  many  years  of  complete 
rest,  total  relaxation,  utmost  happiness.  And 
this  wish  Is  shared,  we  know,  by  the  host  of 
friends  that  he  haa  all  around  the  councrv. 


Waltx«  R.  Graham  To  RETTHe  Tm  rsd.^y  .\s 

EorroB  or  the  Sundat  REi>fBLic.\N 

(By  Frank  B.  Murray) 

With  the  publication  of  today's  edition  of 
The  Springfield  Sunday  Republican,  Walter 
R.  Graham,  managing  editor  of  this  news- 
paper and  longtime  sports  editor  of  both  The 
Republican  and  The  Dally  News,  brings  to  ^Ji 
end  43  action-packed  years  In  the  general 
news  and  sports  world. 

SUCCXB>KO     BT     DYKSTRA 

His  retirement,  effective  Thursday,  June 
30,  climaxes  a  career  that  has  carried  him 
from  the  nation's  great  football  stadiums, 
baseball  parks  and  hockey  arenas  to  the  edi- 


tor's chair  of  The  Republican.  His  suoceasoc 
aa  editor  of  The  Sunday  Republican  win  be 
Roy  W.  Dykstra.  present  managing  editor  of 
The  Sprlngfleid  Union,  himself  a  veteran  d 
40  years  in  the  newspawr  bu.s!nesa. 

"The  many  years  of  Mr.  Grah.am's  news- 
paper work  have  been  m.irked  by  an  active 
dedication  to  public  .service  which  haa  em- 
braced such  conimuiiity  endeavors  aa  Uie 
Joint  Civic  .'ii^encies  of  Greater  Spnnk^.eld 
and  i'^  Breakfast  Club.  United  Fund- Red 
Cross  campaign  committees.  Citizens  Action 
Commission.  Nai^mlth  Memorial  Basketball 
Hal!  of  Fame,  .Springfield  Area  Development 
Corp  and  numerous  other  projects  under- 
taken over  the  ye.irs  by  churches  of  all 
creeds  and  organizations  of  every  complexion. 

Mr,  Graham  was  born  in  Dorchester.  Nov 
26.  1899.  the  son  of  .\rthur  F  and  .\nnle  \. 
Graham.  He  attended  B'iston  Latin  School 
and  Newton  High  School  and  w.is  graduated 
at  Boston  College  in  1922.  It  was  at  BC 
where  Mr.  Graham  groomed  for  his  news- 
paper career,  for  In  addition  to  coming  under 
the  colleges  rigid  scholastic  discipline,  he  be- 
came editor  of  'The  Heights."  the  student 
newspaper.  He  also  took  part  In  dramatics 
as  president  of  the  BC  Dramatic  Club.  This 
helped  prepare  him  for  the  public  speaking 
of  which  he  did  much  in  later  years. 

BEGAN    IN    COLORrtTL    ERA 

Mr  Gr.Uinm  began  his  newspaper  career 
In  Springtleld  In  August.  1923,  under  tiie 
aegis  of  an  able  sports  editor,  P  J.  "Joe- 
Collins  of  The  Republican.  He  stort^l  in  a 
colorful  era.  J.u-k  D-'mpsey  was  In  training 
for  his  heavyweight  .iout  with  Luis  Firpo. 
Bill  Ttlden  wits  prep;uing  U)  lead  America's 
defense  of  the  Davis  Cup.  and  Bi^bby  Jones 
was  riiling  'he  poif  realm  Babe  Ruth  wa.s 
moving  to  his  prime  and  Red  Grange  w.os 
makln?  he.uiUnes  for  lilinoLs  in  fix>tball.  It 
was  the  sports  period  known  .as  the  Golden 
Twenties 

The  E.ist^rn  Baseball  League  wius  going 
strong  here  in  Springfield,  and  In  all  there 
were  21  minor  leyague  ball  clubs  In  New 
England.  The  Greater  Springfield  area  w.ui 
studded  with  numerous  first -rat*  semipro 
baseball  and  football  teiuns.  In  b;usketba!l. 
the  YMC.\  and  the  YMHA  had  potent  teams. 

One  of  the  first  .issigunienta  Grih.am  re- 
ceived from  Mr  Collins  was  to  cover  a  semi- 
pro  b;i5eball  game  at  old  League  (now  Pyn- 
choni  Park  It  was  an  extra  exciting  begin- 
ning. The  North  End  Bridge  burned  down. 
HLs  first  by-ltne  story  was  of  a  footbiUl  game 
between  Amherst  College  and  its  crofi-stown 
rival,  the  Ma.'«;u:h ti.se tta  Agricultural  College, 
now  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  E\er 
since  that  day.  Mr.  Graham  has  had  a  warm 
sp>Dt  in  his  he.art  fcjT  the  small  college  gi'jnes 

In  1930.  he  w.is  selected  by  the  late  Sher- 
man H  Bowles  to  become  sports  edit<3r  of 
both  The  Republican  and  The  Daily  News. 
Thus  began  a  new  phase  in  his  newspaper 
career.  His  column.  "Prom  the  Crow's  Nest" 
in  The  Dally  News  and  Inter  in  The  .Sunday 
Republican  becajne  a  bible  for  coiintle.ss 
th'.msands  of  sports  fi>llowers.  With  tlie 
strong  support  and  Inspiration  of  Mr  Bowles, 
Walter  stre6.scd  the  organization  and  en- 
couragement of  schoolboy  and  Junior  sports. 
He  h.as  aJways  been  ready  and  e.iger  to  be 
of  aid  to  youth's  ani^iteur  .5p'.r's  endea\ors. 
For  his  unttrtpg  work  in  that  field,  Mr. 
Graliam  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
awards 

Mr  Grahani  is  a  member  of  St  Mioh.iel  ;. 
Cathedral  parish  and  one  of  the  ongiiuU 
members  of  the  Boston  College  Club  of  West- 
ern Ma.ssiu-hu.=;ctts.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Beatrice  E  Morehouse.  Their  wed- 
ding took  place  at  Newton  In  1935.  They 
make  their  home  at  158  Maple  St..  .Spring- 
field 

SUNDAY    EDITOR 

Mr  Graham  entered  still  another  phase 
of  his  newspaper  career  when  he  was  named 
editor  of  The  Springfield  Sunday  Republican 


by  Mr.  Bowles  In  1947.  Now,  Ln  addition  to 
his  vast  sports  Interests,  he  was  to  become 
Immersed  In  conamxmlty  activity  that  waa 
not  closely  connected  with  sports.  It  was  a 
position  that  called  for  an  acute,  .sensitive 
intelligence  that  could  recognize  the  temper 
and  feel  of  the  commtinity,  the  slow  ground 
swells  of  opinion,  the  premonition  of  social 
changes,  the  subtle  changes  In  manners,  cus- 
toms and  thoughts. 

Under  Mr.  Graham's  guidance.  The  Spring- 
field Sunday  Republican  advanced  steadily 
in  circulation.  He  gave  to  tlie  paper  a  dis- 
tinct warmth  and  humaneness.  Under  care- 
ful guidance,  the  paper  sought  to  meet  its 
n..un  responsibility,  to  represent  an  accurate 
retlection  of  what  this  Greater  Springfield 
community  is  like,  what  Its  people  are  doing 
and  saying  and  thinking. 

Every  week,  he  approached  the  .=  eriou.s 
business  of  publishing  a  newspaper  with  the 
.s.i.me  meticulous  attention  to  detail  as  a  foot,- 
ball  coach  planning  for  a  major  game.  Noth- 
ing was  left  to  chance.  Everything  was 
niapped  out  from  start  to  flnl.sh.  and  If  an 
emergency  arose  he  e.xpected  his  writers  and 
editors  to  adapt  themselves  quickly,  effi- 
ciently to  the  unanticipated,  because  that  is 
the  way  the  Journalistic  ball  bounces. 

RARE   SENSmVITY 

He  brought  to  the  editor's  position  an  un- 
usual warmth,  a  rare  sensitivity  to  the  feel- 
ings of  people.  This  Is  perhaps  his  most 
noticeable  characteristic.  Another  was  his 
rollicking  sense  of  humor,  his  explosive 
laughter.  Another  still  was  his  deep  scn.se 
of  responsibility  to  those  working  with  him 
and  for  him.  and  for  i>eople  In  general,  pur- 
ticuhu-ly  those  down  In  their  luck. 

Seldom  was  he  able  to  walk  the  length  of 
Main  St.  without  being  halted  in  his  tracks 
at  least  30  times  by  friends.  He  never  was 
able  to  finish  lunch  without  such  interrup- 
tions. And  while  this  might  have  bothered 
a  lesser  man.  Walter  seemed  always  deeply 
interested  In  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
almost  everyone  he  knew. 

MUCH   IN   DEMAND 

His  services  were  demanded  by  such  com- 
munity organizations  as  the  old  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Its  successor,  the  Joint  Civic 
Agencies.  He  became  a  Chamber  director 
in  1961  and  served  two  terms.  In  1963  and 
1963,  as  Its  vice-president.  In  1955  he  took 
over  what  was  to  become  one  of  his  pet  com- 
munity ventures,  the  JCA  Breakfast  Club. 
He  labored  long  and  hard  In  the  Breakfast 
Club  vineyard  and  In  the  nine  years  when  ho 
was  its  chairman  It  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing community  acXlvltles.  on  Informal  gatli- 
enng  of  the  community's  top  business  lead- 
ers. 

When  the  Citizens  Action  Committee  w.us 
organized  in  1958,  by  the  then  Mayor  Thomivs 
J  'oConnor,  Graham  become  its  chairman 
of  public  relations.  The  United  Fund-Red 
Cross  appointed  him  to  a  similar  t.ask.  But 
la  addlnton  scores  of  other  organizations 
sought  his  help  which,  busy  as  he  was,  he 
alwiys  gave  willingly.  It  might  have  been  a 
small  church  group  seekmg  help  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage.  It  might  be  a  drive  for  a  lU'w 
hospital,  a  new  scliix>l.  It  might  be  a  fra- 
ternal organization,  or  a  Legion  outfit. 
Whichever  it  was.  it  came  to  Walter  Graham. 

DEJtTANDS    E.VHAUSTIVE 

Graham  is  one  of  Springfield's  bast  known 
newspapermen,  and  among  Its  best-loved,  be- 
rau.se  of  this  characteristic  of  warm  and  hu- 
man understanding,  but  his  reputation  also 
widened  because  of  liis  si>eaklng  ability.  He 
became  much  In  demand  as  a  public  si>eaker 
and  master  of  ceremonies.  The  demands  in 
time  became  exliatxstlve,  but  while  he  still 
had  his  health  he  accepted  them.  Here  again 
the  p>eople  discovered  another  facet  In  the 
Graham  character.  His  reeearch  was  metic- 
ulous and  viiKt.  so  that  when  he  took  over 
as  a  master  of  ceremonies  he  knew  almoet 
more    ilx>ut  the  people  he  was  to  introduce 
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than  they  knew  themselves.    His  was  a  highly 

professional,  cx-mpetcnt  Job. 

WOSK    TAKES    ITS    TOLL 

Devotion  to  wh.Tt  he  accepted  as  his  public 
responsibility  as  an  editor,  a  ta.sk  that  kept 
him  busy  from  early  morning  until  very  late 
at  night,  eventually  took  Its  toll.  He"  suf- 
fered a  heart  att.ack  in  the  wmt-er  of  ltK34  and 
w.ts  confined  to  Springfield  Hospital,  and 
tlicn  at  home,  for  six  months. 

But  In  time  he  w.as  back  at  work  ag.iin. 
He  Jumped  into  the  mainstream  of  the  news, 
iind  even  seme  of  the  gatherings.  In  Peb- 
ruarj'  10G5  he  wiis  called  to  the  University 
of  Ma.ssachuselts  to  accept  the  25th  Harold 
M.  "Kid  "  Gore  Award  for  his  42  years  service 
to  .««hoolboy  b.askethall.  In  tlie  following 
April.  500  figures  from  virtually  all  walks  of 
life  Joined  with  amateur  sports  leaders  In 
the  Springfield  College  Field  House  to  for- 
mally recognize  his  long  and  conscientious 
service  to  thl';  community.  He  received  a 
sUver  Paul  Revere  bowl  from  Gov.  John  A. 
Volpe,  a  portrait  painted  by  Reggie  Therrien. 
a  pl.tque  from  Romeo  J.  Cyr,  coordinator  of 
PeeWee  baseball,  a  Parks  and  School  Oom- 
mltteeman,  and  a  portfolio  containing  scores 
of  testimonials  from  schools  and  organiza- 
tions. 

FITTING    ACCOL\DE 

It  was  here  that  Graham  received  an  ac- 
colade that  best  sums  up  his  43-rear  news- 
paper career.  Dr.  Edward  S.  Steltz,  director 
of  athletics  of  Springfield  College,  the  prin- 
cipal speaker,  said.  In  the  name  of  all  present, 
and  the  four  western  counties: 

"We  honor  Walter  Graham  for  upholding 
a  set  of  principles  ...  his  truly  outstanding 
work  and  distinguished  service  and  his  fight 
for  the  elimination  of  discrimination  by  rea- 
son of  race  or  creed.  His  reputation  as  a 
fearless  fighter  for  the  good  of  the  people 
of  this  community  as  well  as  his  own  staff 
have  marked  Walter  Graham  as  one  of  the 
finest  editors  In  the  country." 

Next  Thursday  night  promptly  at  6  when 
Walter  Graham,  tanned.  Impeccably  groomed 
as  usual,  ttirns  the  key  of  his  office  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  newspaper  building  at  32 
Cyprcfis  St.  a  personable,  competent  Intelli- 
gent gentleman  who  practiced  a  high  art. 
and  an  honorable  one,  will  lock  the  door  on 
a  distinguished  newspaper  career. 

Those  of  us  who  remain  ...  we  who  worked 
with  Walter  Graham  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  or  more  .  .  .  wUl  know  down  deep 
In  our  hearts  that  the  place  will  never  qtxlte 
be  the  same  agsUn. 

Something  good  will  be  leaving  tlie  news- 
paper business. 
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Dr.  Lippincott  states  that  In  this  ma- 
terial he  found  "a  wealth  of  data  that  was 
most  useful  in  understanding  Communist 
actUdty.  personnel,  and  organization  In 
the  United  States." 

He  al.so  state? : 

It  is  the  author's  experience  th.u  uiitil  Lite 
years  liberals  have  m.ade  little  use  of  the 
he.irings  and  reports  of  the  House  Commit- 
tpe  on  Un-.\mcric.in  Act;vitics  and  the  Sub- 
committ.ec  on  Internal  Security  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  autlior  found,  for  example,  that 
hearing  .Titer  hearing  and  report  after  report 
In  the  litiraries  of  two  gre.it  univer.^itie.s. 
Harvard  and  Minnesota,  had  never  been 
opened. 


Wealth  of  Data  Richly  Rewarding 

EXTEIJSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  ASHBRCX)K.  Mr.  Speaker  sev- 
eral months  ago  I  stressed  the  value  of 
reports  and  documents  prepared  by  con- 
gressional sources.  Since  then  I  find 
that  my  comments  have  been  underlined 
by  Prof.  Benjamin  E.  Lippincott.  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  In  his  book 
Democracy's  Dilemma,  the  Totalitarian 
Party  in  a  Free  Society,"  in  which  Dr 
Lippincott  uses  materials  avaUable  from 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  C<Mn- 
mittee  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Senate, 


This  is  indeed  a  sad  comment  on  those 
who  could  use  the  committee's  public  in- 
foi-mation,  as  Dr.  Lippincott  did  In  re- 
searching his  book. 

I  believe  it  should  be  stressed  that  these 
materials  are  available  from  the  House 
committee  and  the  Senate  subcommittee. 
Dr.  Lippincott  is  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  past  vice  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  Political  and  Legal  Philoso- 
phy. In  addition  to  being  the  author  of 
several  other  books,  he  is  a  former  teach- 
er of  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
who  praised  the  work  in  a  re\'lew  written 
for  the  'Washington  Post. 

■While  his  comments  on  the  chairman- 
ship of  Martin  Dies  and  Pamell  Tliomas 
are  open  to  question,  his  statements  gen- 
erally show  the  quality  of  the  valuable 
information  available  from  these  com- 
mittees, I  therefore  insert  these  com- 
ments in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

[From  Democracy's  Dilemma.  The  Totali- 
tarian Party  In  a  Free  Society) 
A  Note  on  Source  Materials 
(By  Benjamin  E.  Upplncott,  Unlvcisity  of 
Minnesota) 
A  comment  may  be  of  Interest  on  source 
materials  provided  by  Congressional  com- 
mittees, which  was  useful  for  Chapter  2.  The 
author  approached,  at  the  outset  of  this 
study,  the  hearings  and  the  reports  of  the 
Congre.sslonal  investigating  committees  with 
considerable  misgivings,  but  was  surprised 
to  find  a  wealth  of  data  that  was  most  use- 
ful In  understanding  Communist  activity, 
personnel,  and  organization  In  the  United 
States.  These  sources,  obviously,  must  be 
used  with  discrimination,  but  anyone  who 
Ls  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  "the  Com- 
munist movement,  especially  If  he  has  had 
direct  experience  With  It,  wlU  find  the  re- 
ports and  hearings  richly  rewarding. 

It  Is  the  author's  experience  that  until 
late  years  liberals  have  made  little  use  of  the 
hearings  and  reports  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Sen- 
ate.    The  author  found,   for  example,   that 
hearing  after  hearing  and  report  after  report 
in  the  libraries  of  two  great  universities,  Har- 
vard and  Minnesota,  had  never  been  opened. 
The  materials  turned  up  through  Investi- 
gation were   apparently   avoided   because  of 
the  excesses  of  Martin  Dies  and  Parnell  Tho- 
mas, the  early  chairmen  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.*    P.art  of  this 
reputation  springs  from  the  fact  that  on  oc- 
casion witnesses  were  abused,  but  as  a  rule 
this  did  not  happen  unless  the  witness  was 
arrogant  and   Insulting  to  the   Committee. 
Part   of  this  reputation   also   springs   from 
the  liberal  press  emphasizing  the  violations 
of  fair  play  by  the  Committee,  minimizing 
the  provocative  behavior  of  witnesses   and 
giving  little  attention  to  the  date  that  were 
developed.       The     Committee's     reputation 
doubtless  suffered,  too,  from  the  concerted 


attacks  made  upon  it  by  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers. = 

It  may  be  remarked.  In  passing,  that  lib- 
erals who  were  quick  to  raise  their  voices  m 
protest  against  the  excesses  of  Investigating 
committees  dealing  with  Communists  were 
on  the  whole  notably  silent  with  respect  to 
the  exce.^se;,  of  such  committees  dealing  with 
the  mi.sdomgs  of  bankers  and  capitalists  In 
the  twenties  and  ea.'Iy  thirties.  The  studies 
made  in  recent  years  on  communism  In  the 
United  States  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Fand  for  the  Republic  are  correcting  this 
lapse  with  respect  to  the  use  of  materials  In 
the  reports  and  hearings  of  Congressional  In- 
vestigating committees. 


*  For  the  cTitic-.sm  of  the  Hotise  Committee 
Ee<'  Ri>bert  H  Carr.  The  Hoiise  Un-American 
Actii-itics  Committee:  1945-1950  (Relnhart 
New  York.  1951 ) .  For  a  defense  see.  William 
F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  The  Committee  and  Its  Critics 
(Putnam.  New  York.  1P621.  The  last  chapter. 
-A  Rec/ird  of  the  Committee's  Work."  lists 
the  various  hearings,  reports,  and  consulta- 
tions undertaken  by  tlie  Committee.  See 
pp  276-335.  Anyone  who  would  attempt  to 
understand  the  character  and  the  extent  of 
the  Communist  activities  In  the  United  Stat-es 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  these  materials. 

'  The  ablUty  of  a  pro-Communist  minority 
to  discredit  the  House  Un-American  AcUvl- 
ties  Committee  was  strikingly  lllustrat^Kl 
during  the  latter  part  of  1939  and  early  1940. 
at  the  Board  of  Directors  level  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  The  Board  had 
appointed  the  Wise  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  HUAC  under  the  chairmanship  of  MarUn 
Dies.  The  Wise  Committee's  concltislons 
were  mixed,  althotigh  they  were  very  critical 
of  HUAC's  methods,  they  said  that  much  In 
the  Dies  findings  was  of  value  as  an  aid  In 
legislating  and  In  preparing  a  more  adequate 
national  defense.  After  the  pro-Communists 
went  to  work  on  the  concluslonfi,  the  value 
was  Insignificant.  See  Joseph  Tanenliaus 
"American  ClvU  Liberties  Union,-  to  be  pub- 
lished In  Studies  in  Infiltration:  The 
Strategy  and  Tactics  of  Communist  Maneuver 
(Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  1965),  edited  by 
John  P.  Roche,  a  volume  In  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  series. 


Radio  Station  KLOL  in  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
Honors  Vietnam  Units 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  11, 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, July  4,  196C,  KLOL  radio  in  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  devoted  the  entire  broadcast  day 
to  saluting  officers  and  men  of  the  U.S.S. 
Tortuga  and  the  armed  helicopter  de- 
tachment. Sea  Wolf,  of  the  145th  Avia- 
tion Battahon.  operating  from  the  flight 
deck  of  the  Tortuga,  both  serving  with 
the  7th  Fleet  along  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam. This  special  broadcast  was  re- 
corded and  rushed  to  the  U.S.S.  Tortuga 
and  played  back  over  the  ship's  public 
address  system. 

The  Tortuga,  a  specialized  Navy  ship 
equipped  with  a  flight  and  well  deck,  is 
stationed  in  the  maze  of  river  mouths 
where  the  Mekong  River  meets  the  South 
China  Sea  east  of  Saigon.  The  Tortuga. 
along  ^Ith  Sea  Wolf,  assists  Vietnamese 
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forces  In  the  control  of  Communist  river 
traffic. 

All  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Tor- 
tuga  and  Sea  Wolf  were  Individually  rec- 
ognized during  KLOL's  special  July  4 
broadcast  with  many  of  the  mldwestem- 
ers  receiving  specially  recorded  messages 
from  home.  Officials  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  services  and  State 
and  local  government  personalities  also 
participated  in  this  special  recognition. 

We,  the  people  of  Nebraska,  Invite  all 
Americans  to  join  us  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  gallant  men  who  represent  our  armed 
forces  in  war-torn  Vietnam. 


CoBUBanity  of  Adantk  Democracies  Advo- 
cated by  N«tioB>l  Planninf  Associatioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OT   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29.  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion released  a  report  entitled  "Strength- 
ening of  the  Free  World  Through  Steps 
Toward  Atlantic  Unification"  which 
urges  tbe  establishment  of  an  Atlantic 
"community  of  democracies"  as  one  pro- 
posal leading  to  a  more  secure  interna - 
tlMud  order. 

Such  an  Atlantic  community  could 
evolve  from  present  forms  of  coopera- 
tion to  increased  supranational  sover- 
eignty, common  defense  and  foreign  poli- 
cies, and  eventual  economic  integration. 
The  commimlty  could  eventually  be  open 
to  democracies  of  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Atlantic  cooperation  and  the 
large  number  of  Senate  and  House  reso- 
lutions calling  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Atlantic  union  declaration  to  attend 
a  convention  of  Atlantic  nations,  I  offer 
for  the  RxcoRS  the  following  story  by 
Joseph  Steme,  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
May  30. 1966: 

PAim.    U>0S8     COMllUMllI     OF     DEMOCRACIES: 

Statb  Dxtastmxnt   Hzu>   Slow   To    Pack 
Nkxd   rom  Luumxb   Unttt 

(By  Joseph  R.  L.  St«me) 
Waskimotoh.  liay  29. — North  American 
and  European  coiuitTles  were  urged  today  to 
glv*  up  p«rt  ot  their  national  sovereignty 
In  building  an  Atlantic  community  that 
•reotuaUy  could  grow  Into  a  worldwide 
"oommunlty  or  democraclee." 

The  NatlouAl  Planning  Association  said 
Americans — and  the  State  Department — have 
been  too  sloir  In  facing  up  to  the  positive 
requirements  needed  In  the  construction  of  a 
more  secure  order. 

This  group  ot  influential  leaders  in  busi- 
ness, labor,  agriculture  and  the  professions 
contended  that  the  Atlantic  nations  must 
b«  prepared  to  create  a  common  organlza- 
tlon  that  oould  Integrate  their  foreign  and 
defense  policies. 

tm  vrro  Fowm  ' 

FckUowlxtg  a  pattern  established  by  the  slz- 
natloa  Boropeaa  common  Marked  decisions 
could  be  made  on  the  basis  oif  a  "weighted 


vote"  that.  In  effect,  would  deny  the  United 
States  the  veto  power  it  now  holds  in  the 
United  NaJons  and  NATO. 

A  the  outset,  the  proposed  Atlanlc  Com- 
munity Organization  would  have  the  powers 
necessary  to  raise  appropriations  to  carry  out 
foreign  aJid  defense  policies. 

Economic  integration  and  the  luiotty  prob- 
lem of  freedom  of  migration,  would  come 
later,  tmder  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion formula. 

In  addition,  the  AtUuitic  community 
woiild  not  be  an  exclu.^ive  "club."  As  con- 
ditions permit  and  afireement  Is  reached. 
demcK-mciea  In  Afri-ja,  Asia  .ind  Latin  Amer- 
ica would  be  added. 

FEDEaAL     PATTERN 

Tlie  a.ssociation  said  the  propo.sed  interna- 
tional organization  shouid  be  based  upon 
the  Federal  pattern  followed  when  the  thir- 
teen .'Vmertcan  colonies  formed  the  United 
suites. 

Certain  powers  now  exercised  by  the  Indi- 
vidual nation -.states  would  be  delegated  to 
the  "community,"  an  agency  with  suprana- 
tional powers. 

In  a  rep<irt  entitled  "Strengthening  the 
Free  World  through  Steps  toward  Atlantic 
Unification."  the  N  P  A.  board  and  its  stand- 
ing committees  argued  that  the  "limitations" 
of  the  nation-state  are  obvious  in  a  world 
threitened  by  nuclear  weapons. 

MORE   "EVOHTION"   NFEDEO 

The  United  Nations  and  NATO  were  ex- 
pressions of  a  growing  trend  toward  "inter- 
dependence" and  "community,"  It  said,  but 
more  "evolution"  is  needed. 

".Along  with  the  feeling  of  loyalty  Ameri- 
cans have  always  had  toward  their  city  or 
town,  their  state  and  their  cotmtry,  they  will 
have  to  develop  an  additional  loyalty  toward 
a  larger  political  entity."  said  the  report. 

For  the  people  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, the  price  will  not  be  paid  In  the  loss  of 
their  sovereignty.  In  a  democracy,  sover- 
eignty La  the  possession  of  its  citizens:  the 
govenunents  they  create  axe  only  their 
agents.  .  .  . 

"The  sovereign  citizens  of  a  democracy  can 
entrust  certain  functions  to  entitles  other 
than  national  governments  without  'sacrl- 
flclng"  or  loelng'  any  of  the  soverelgrnty  they 
possess. 

"They  lose  nothing,  and  may  gain  much, 
by  delegating  powers  to  a  new  agent  when 
the  existing  agency  cannot  adequately  serve 
their  interests  In  peace,  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic welfare." 

The  National  Planning  Association  said  an 
Integrated  Atlantic  community  could  be  cre- 
ated "around"  France  Lf  President  Charles  de 
OaiiUe  continues  his  nationalistic  p>ollcles. 

Once  Europe  and  North  America  are 
united.  It  said,  there  will  be  a  stifflclent  con- 
centration of  military  power  to  secure  peace 
suid  a  sufSclent  concentration  of  economic 
strength  to  bring  real  improvements  In  the 
living  standards  of  less  developed  natloins. 

At  a  press  conference  last  week  In  which 
today's  report  was  discussed  In  advance  ot 
publication,  top  officials  of  the  N.P_A.  ex- 
pressed dlsapp>olntment  over  the  State  De- 
partment's attitude  toward  Atlantic  commu- 
nity. 

Elmo  Roper,  the  public  opinion  expert  and 
a  member  of  the  association's  board,  stim- 
marlzed  the  department's  attitude  as:  "It's 
a  fine  idea,  but  not  now." 

Roper  noted  that  Senate  support  for  the 
concept  is  rising. 

In  1940,  only  the  late  Estes  Kefauver  fa- 
vored the  oommunlty  idea.  Now.  he  said. 
Senatoia  Qom  (D.,  Tenn.).  Gas*  (B.,  NJ.), 
Coopn  (B,  Ky.).  McOss  (D,  Wjo.).  Chttkch 
(D.,  Idaho).  KuCHXi.  (IL,  CaL),  Javits  (IL. 
M.T.),  McCaitbt  (D..  mnn.)  aod  otben 
support  biUs  pending  before  Congress. 


Gronnd-Breaking  Ceremony  for  Cleveland 
Transit  System 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  11, 1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  30.  1966,  it  was  our  privilege 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  break 
ground  for  the  Cleveland  transit  sys- 
tem's extension  to  the  Cleveland  Hopkins 
International  Airport. 

This  was  an  epic  making  event  In 
Cleveland,  which  was  made  possible  by 
a  grant  of  $6,995,000  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  half  the  project  cost.  If 
the  community  completes  a  compcre- 
hensive  land  use  study  within  3  years, 
the  Federal  Government  has  committed 
Itself  to  donate  an  additional  $2,250,000 
for  the  project. 

Additionally,  the  voters  of  Cleveland 
and  Cuyahoga  County  have  approved 
bond  Issues  to  finance  parking  lots  and 
bridges  in  order  to  develop  the  transit 
extension.  Cuyahoga  County  will  spend 
an  estimated  $3.7  million  on  the  project 
by  providing  five  bridges  along  the  rapid 
transit  extension. 

This  extension  of  the  Cleveland  rapid 
transit  system,  will  make  Cleveland  the 
first  city  in  the  United  States  to  have 
a  rapid  transit  line  serving  the  down- 
town area  and  the  airport.  This  wUl 
make  the  Cleveland  airport  only  minutes 
away  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
greater  Clevelanders. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  have  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Weaver.  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  signal  this 
transit  achievement  which  was  made 
possible  under  Federal  law.     Following 
is  the  statement  of  Secretary  'Weaver: 
Remarks     at     Cleveland     Transtt     Ststem 
Ground-breaking   bt   Robert   C.   'Weaver, 
Secretary.   HoL^stNC   and  Urban   Develop- 
ment 

I  am  doing  a  lot  of  business  these  days 
with  Mayor  Locher  and  the  City  of  Cleveland. 

The  Mayor  and  I  met  In  Washington  early 
this  month  to  annoiuice  a  Joint'agreement 
between  the  city  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  an  Im- 
mediate action  program  to  speed  up  Cleve- 
land's urban  renewal  program. 

We  met  again  at  the  Oonference  of  Mayors 
In  Dallas  In  mid-June  when  I  urged  the 
Mayors  to  give  strong  support  to  our  major 
1966  legislative  proposal — the  Demonstration 
Cities  Act.  The  Conference  did  endorse  the 
proposal,  and  the  House  BanJclng  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  this  week  reported  out  an 
excellent  bl'l. 

This  kind  of  coc^jeratlve  action  Is  increas- 
ing as  we  gear  ourselves  to  meet  the  increas- 
ingly complex  problems  of  urban  areas  and 
to  the  kind  of  coordination  required  to  meet 
these  problems. 

Preeldent  Johnson  has  charaiCtprlzed  this 
as  Greative  Federalism,  which  he  defines  as 
follows: 

"Many  of  our  critical  new  programs  in- 
volTe  the  Federal  Government  in  Joint  ven- 
tures with  State  and  local  governments  tn 


thousands  of  communliios  throuahout  the 
Nation.  Tlie  success  or  failure  of  these  pro- 
gra."is  depend.^  on  timely  and  effective  com- 
inumcation  and  on  reridi.".c.>^s  for  action  on 
the  part  of  both  Federal  agencies  in  the  field 
and  the  St^itc  and  loc;il  goveriimcntal  units." 

We  meet  ajrain  tcKlay  in  a  test  of  this  new 
partiur.ship.  We  are  celebraU;ig  the  ground 
bre;ik!ng  for  an  extension  of  the  Transit 
.Systcm'.s  line  to  this  great  international  air- 
port. Tlii.s  extctiSion  is  pos.sihle  bccau.=e  of 
a  $6,995,000  pr.int  from  the  Department  of 
Ilousintr  and  Urban  Development.  Tlie  City 
is  Investing  a  con.sidcrable  sum  in  parking 
lots  at  two  new  rapid  transit  stations  and 
for  an  access  roadway  to  the  airport  lots. 
And  Cuyahoga  County  will  make  a  con- 
jflderable  contribution  by  providing  Ave 
bridges  along  the  rapid  transit  extension. 

Thl.s  Is  Creative  Federalism  at  work  In  the 
most  practical  way,  activating  the  citv,  its 
transit  system,  the  county  and  the  Federal 
Government  In  a  ccnctructive  and  effective 
Joint  venture. 

This  ejrpan-^ion  Is  an  example  of  good 
planning  and  imaginative  thinking.  If  I 
h.ive  read  my  facts  correctly,  you  will  have 
this  combination : 

The  first  modern  rapid  transit  line  In  the 
nation  serving  both  the  downtown  area  and 
the  alrixjrt: 

Attractive  nnd  comforUible  high-speed 
trains; 

A  convenient  acc-ss  road  to  airport  park- 
ing lots; 

Gofxl  parking  facilities  at  transit  termi- 
nals to  lure  the  driver  from  the  highway; 

Loading  platforms  nt  transit  terminals  to 
accommodate  feeder  bus  lines  and  what  you 
describe  as  "klss-n-rk'.e"  pa.ssengcrs. 

It  sounds  to  me  as  though  you  are  in- 
stigating a  lively  flirtation  between  vour 
customers  and  your  transit  system.  You 
have  my  congratulations.  I  hope  it  leads  to 
a  compatible  marriage. 

I  would  also  like  to  Indulge  myself  In 
pointing  with  pride  to  our  Federal  achieve- 
ments In  this  field. 

"Hie  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  was  characterized  by  President  John- 
son as  "one  of  the  most  profoundly  signifi- 
cant domestic  measures  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  during  the  1960's."  It  is  already 
living  up  to  lt.s  promise. 

Tlie  Congress  authorized  $375  million  for 
grant  assistance  to  cover  a  three-year  period. 
The  largest  outl.ays  have  been  for  capiUil  im- 
provement grants  for  equipment  and  faciliti- 
tles.  as  In  the  Cleveland  Transit  System  ex- 
tension. 

Let  me  report  briefly  where  we  stand  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal   year: 

There  have  been  35  capital  grants  approved 
for  a  Federal  commitment  of  about  $133.7 
million; 

Tliese  have  gone  to  communities  of  all 
sizes.  In  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
smallest  was  about  $49,000  to  Kenner,  Loui- 
siana— population  17.000 — for  two  busses  and 
a  garage.  Tlie  largest  was  more  than  $23.4 
million  to  the  City  of  New  York  for  400  new 
cars  for  the  subway  system: 

Some  of  these  grants  have  prevented  a 
breakdown  or  total  loss  of  public  transporta- 
tion service; 

Tlie  capital  projects  approved  to  date  will 
generate  an  estimated  $243  million  in  manu- 
facturing and  construction  work  In  the 
transportation  industry  over  the  next  two  to 
three  years,  so  there  is  a  sizeable  contribution 
to  the  economy: 
Tliere  have   been  43   grants  for  research. 

development,  and   demonstration   projects 

for  a  total  Federal  commitment  of  $38.4  mil- 
lion. These  have  ranged  from  a  project  to 
test  an  air  cushion  vehicle  (known  as  a 
hovercraft)  In  San  Francisco  Bay,  to  one  in 
Massachusetts  which  led  to  a  reorganized 
metropolitan  transit  system. 

Since  a  key  requirement  Is  that  of  plan- 
ning, the  Federal  grant  program  has  been  a 
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major  tsxcU)T  In  creating  coordinated  urban 
transportation  systems  as  part  of  the  planned 
development  of  whole  metropolitan  areas. 
This,  In  the  future,  may  turn  out  to  be  otir 
most  important  contribiitlon. 

All  these  projecte  have  been  developed 
loc.Tlly,  with  the  Federal  Involvement  re- 
stricted to  assisUince  and  incentives.  The 
fund.unental  concepts  In  this  progr.im  are 
local  Initi.aive,  local  responsibility  and  local 
control. 

Having  passed  out  congratulations.  I  must 
now  take  a  moment  to  view  with  alarm. 

We  have  barely  f.t:irted  the  arduotis  Journey 
to  rebuild  and  revitalize  our  urban  m.asi 
tmrnportation  systems.  It  Is  a  str.uige  com- 
bination of  events  Indeed  when  we  realize 
that  while  the  number  of  people  In  urban 
America  h.is  doubled  in  forty  years,  railway 
commuting  has  been  cut  In  half  and  travel 
by  rapid  transit  has  declined  by  millions  of 
customer  rides  each  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  transit  riding  is  less  in  1966  than  It  was 
In  1907. 

'We  must  orchestrate  all  the  transportation 
facilities  of  whole  metropolitan  complexes- 
highways,  subways,  surface  rail  systems,  and 
water  transportation  If  necessary'  We  must 
coordinate  these  systems  Into  the  whole 
urban  scheme  of  things,  so  that  transporta- 
tion d.>c7n't  tear  the  physical  and  social 
l.ibric  of  the  community. 

We  must  recognize,  in  short,  th:it  trans- 
portation must  help  create  the  urban  en- 
ilronment  we  seek;  that  the  principal  prob- 
lem of  the  city  is  not  how  to  move,  but  how 
to  live.  In  this  effort,  our  new  Department 
Intends  to  move  forward  vigorously  and  effec- 
tively. We.  too,  have  barely  started  otir 
Journey  to  help  create  viable  and  attractive 
urban  tran.-sportation  systems.  We  must  ac- 
celerate—togcther-^toward  the  future. 


Feeding  the  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  protein  de- 
ficiency is  a  major  element  of  malnutri- 
tion that  must  be  fought.  Cooperation 
botwcen  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
U.S.  food  iiidusti-y  on  this  problem  has 
beRun  and  deserves  our  support.  The 
consequence  of  this  cooperation  can  only 
be  a  step  forward  In  the  war  on  hunger. 

Since  increased  food  production  is  dif- 
ficult and  at  best  a  future  hope,  and  since 
malnutrition  Is  an  Immediate  and  grow- 
ing problem.  Improved  diets  supple- 
mented by  high-protein  concentrates 
such  as  those  now  being  developed  from 
fi.sh  and  by  commercial  products  like 
Incaparina  made  by  Quaker  Oats  are  a 
major  frontier  in  the  fight. 

Tlie  article  that  follows  from  the  Wall 
Sircet  Journal  of  Wednesday.  July  6, 
ir66,  concisely  presents  some  of  the  lat- 
est work  being  done  to  combat  malnutri- 
tion on  the  level  of  improved  diets.  The 
article  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues;  the  efforts  described  here  as 
well  as  all  efforts  to  fight  hunger  on  all 
possible  levels  are  conunendable  and 
must  be  supported.  The  problem  of 
world  hunger  is  our  problem.  We  have 
the  means  to  solve  it.  We  must  get  on 
with  the  task. 


The  article  follows: 
Peeding  thx  W'orld:   Fdims,  UNrrED  States 
Plan  Picht  on  Protein  DEFicrENcy  rN  Im- 
poverished   Lands — Fast    Risi    in    Ltving 

Stawdards    Seen    et    Diseask   Is    Halted 

Mass  Test  Slated  in  India — Quaker  Oats 
Aids   Colombians 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 
■WASHrNGTON— Malnutrition  afflicts  an  es- 
timated 350  million  children,  or  70%  of  the 
world's  population  tinder  the  age  of  six.  Half 
of  its  ■victims  probably  wlU  die  before  they 
are  grown:  the  remainder  may  be  marked  for 
life  by  stunted  physic^al  .and  mental  develop- 
ment. 

Milnutrltlon  Is  no  stranger  to  history.  In 
recent  years,  however,  medical  men  have  be- 
gun to  rccogni;'^  one  of  its  fomi.s  as  a  par- 
tlcul.ir  menace  to  world  health.  Its  name: 
Kwashiorkor— or,  less  exoticiUy,  protein  dep- 
rivation. 

If  Its  debilit-.ting  grip  can  be  loosened, 
living  sumdards  in  impoverislied  land*  might 
begin  to  rise  with  surprising  speed.  Over- 
come kwashiorkor,  U.S.  foreign  aid  officials 
say,  and  the  food  and  populaUon  pinch 
which  confrQJi^pocr  lands  like  India  could 
ease  sharply.^'Trheir  reasoning:  A  healthier, 
more  alert  populace  could  work  harder  and 
more  effectively  to  feed  Itself:  mothers,  given 
hope  that  their  babies  might  Uve  beyond 
childhood,  might  become  more  receptive  to 
birth  control  appeals.  U.S.  planners  caution. 
however,  that  because  protein  deficiency  Is 
deeply  rooted  in  regional  food  customs  and 
national  poverty,  its  remedy  won't  be  simple 
or  swift. 

WORLD-WIDE    ASSAITLT 

Even  so,  U.S.  Government  htmger-fight^rs 
are  assigning  a  high  priority  to  the  first 
world-wide  assault  on  kwashiorkor,  now  be- 
ing planned.  Their  efforts  have  the  enthusi- 
astic backing  of  President  Johnson:  the  Ad- 
ministration's "food  for  freedom"  bill,  now 
nearing  final  action  by  Congress.  Is  eJcpected 
to  provide  encouragement  bv  shifting  U  S 
food  aid  alms  further  from  the  surplus  dis- 
posal of  past  years  to  filUng  specific  diet 
deficiencies  of  hungry  lands. 

Barring  some  hitch,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  the  Agriculture 
Department  hope  by  the  year-end  to  begin  a 
massive  pilot  program,  probably  In  India  dis- 
tributing wheat  whose  protein  quality  has 
been  significantly  Improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  special  compound.  Up  to  1  million  tons 
of  the  grain  and  as  many  as  a  million  persons 
may  be  involved.  The  goal  is  to  show  the 
benefit  of  adequate  protein  Intake  in  actual 
human  diets— far  from  the  laboratory. 

The  Government  also  Is  turning  to  a  pos- 
sibly powerful  kwashiorkor  weapon  that  has 
been  left  almost  idle  during  two  decades  of 
foreign  aid :   The  U.S.  food  Industry. 

In  a  few  months  AID  officials  expect  to 
begin  granting  Indirect  subsidies,  probably  In 
the  form  of  wheat,  com  and  other  comm'od- 
Ities,  to  support  marketing  abroad  of  locallv 
adapted  protein  foods  bv  overseas  subsidi- 
aries of  U.S.  food  and  chemical  companies 
probably  Including  General  Foods  Corp  and 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  More  liberal  use  of  AID's 
extended  risk  guarantee  program,  which  of- 
fers reimbursement  for  losses  ranging  up  to 
75'-;.  of  capital  Investments,  is  expected  to 
encourage  American  companies'  outlavs  for 
plant  and  equipment  to  produce  protein  food 
in  hungry  lands  with  shakv  economies.  Prof- 
Its  aren't  the  prime  aim;  but  participating 
firms  could  well  discover  that  the  new  pro- 
tein drive  has  exposed  their  brand-name 
products  to  millions  of  potential  new  cus- 
tomers. 

tTNITED    STATES    TEEDS    800    MH-UON 

Since  World  War  II  Uncle  Sam  has  given 
away  or  sold  on  long-term  credit  more  than 
$14  billion  of  foodstuffs,  and  U.S.  aid  cur- 
rently U  helping  to  feed  some  600  million 
persons  around  the  world.     "But  we've  al- 
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ways  avoided  using  brand-name  producta," 
notea  Herbert  J.  Waters,  head  ot  AID'S  Offlc« 
of  Material  Resourcea.  "Now  we  want  to  es- 
cape the  stigma  of  charity  donatlona  and  at 
the  same  time  buUd  up  local  food  proceoslnc 
on  a  country-by-country  basis."  Adding  ur- 
gency to  AID'S  efforts  Is  the  fact  that  stirplus 
stocka  of  dry  milk,  heretofore  the  prima 
source  of  proteins  for  U.S. -aided  foreign 
diets,  have  been  cleaned  out.  and  the  climb- 
ing free-marJcet  cost  of  milk  rules  out  heavy 
purchases  by  the  Government  for  shipment 
abroad. 

The  complex  Interplay  of  diet  deSciencles 
that  oomprlae  general  malnutrition  still  Is 
only  partly  understood  by  nutntlonlsts.  But 
this  much  Is  known:  The  body  needs  more 
than  30  amino  acids  to  build  the  proteins 
essential  for  bone  and  tissue  growth  and 
maintenance^  Given  an  adequate  diet.  It 
can  produce  aU  but  0  of  the  acids  Itself;  the 
others  U  must  obtain  from  animal  or 
vegetable  protein  sources. 

Where  undernourishment — or  hunger  for 
food  of  any  quality — Is  the  problem,  though. 
It's  probably  useless  to  Increase  protein  In- 
take; rather  than  building  up  Its  supply,  the 
body  will  consume  protein  as  calories  until 
calorie  needs  are  met.  Even  a  combined  im- 
provement of  protein-calorie  Intake  can  pre- 
cipitate vitamin  A  deficiencies  in  children. 
causing  impaired  vision  or  total  blindness—^ 
a  problem  that  developed  in  Brazil  before 
vitamin  A  was  added  to  U.S. -donated  pow- 
dered milk. 

IMPACT    ON    CHILOaEN 

There's  increasing  evidence,  all  the  same. 
that  kwashiorkor  Is  the  single,  most  Impor- 
tant element  of  malnutrition.  Studies  re- 
peatedly have  shown  that  in  protein- poor 
regions  such  as  Central  America  and  south- 
em  India,  rice,  com,  bananas  and  other  high- 
carbohydrate  foods  commonly  consumed 
help  provide  a  certain  minimum  amount  of 
essential  protein  for  adults,  yet  often  fail  to 
do  so  for  children  whose  protein  needs  are 
far  greater. 

Kwashiorkor,  In  fact.  Is  originally  a  Gha- 
nlan  expression  vised  to  describe  the  poor 
health  of  toddlers  recently  weaned  from 
mother's  milk,  a  soxirce  of  high-quality  pro- 
tein. Freely  translated.  It  means  "the  alck- 
neaa  the  older  baby  gets  when  the  new  baby 
comes. "  In  Guatemala,  mothers  often  stop 
nursing  infants  when  they  are  about  six 
months  old,  an  age  when  they  require  some 
three  times  as  much  high-quality  protein  per 
pound  of  body  weight  as  the  average  adult. 
■ven  at  two  years,  the  weaning  age  In  some 
parts  of  central  Africa,  a  child  needs  about 
one  and  a  half  times  the  proportion  of  pro- 
tein adequate  for  an  adult. 

Kwashiorkor  victims  suffer  stunted  growth. 
diarrhea,  swollen  tissue  and  hair  discolora- 
tion; often  they  die  from  measles,  chicken 
pox  and  other  childhood  diseases  that  other- 
wise wouldn't  be  fatal.  Recent  studies  of 
afnicted  youngsters  In  Mexico  seem  to  show 
permanent  damage  to  the  central  nervous 
system. 

"The  Ustleasness  and  apathy  of  some  peo- 
ple In  underdeveloped  countries  m.ay  be  In 
direct  consequence  of  infantile  protein  mal- 
nutrition." theorizes  Max  Mllner,  an  AID 
biochemist. 

Some  nutritionists,  concerned  that  Ufe- 
eavlng  protein  nourishment  will  cause  a  sud- 
den population  bulge  In  already-crowded  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  warn  that  birth  control 
measures  must  grow  apace.  Aaron  M.  Alt- 
schul.  who  heads  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's share  of  the  antl-kwashlorkor  cam- 
paign, doesnt  disagree  but  contends  that 
better  diet  actually  will  "reduce  population 
pressure  In  countries  like  Libya  where  a 
mother  must  give  birth  to  five  sons  In  order 
to  have  one  live  to  support  her  in  her  old 
age."  Mr.  Altschul  also  argues  that  sufficient 
protein  Intake  Is  essential  If  farmers  abroad 
are  to  be  healthy  and  alert  enough  to  adopt 
needed  agricultural  techniques  like  inten- 
sive fertilizer  use. 


COUNTING    ON    C'ERfc.\LS 

As  dlet-consctoua  Americvns  know.  meat. 
milk  and  eggs  offer  high  concentrations  of 
protein.  But  because  of  the  needed  Invest- 
ments In  feed,  processing  equipment  or  both, 
only  the  wealthier  nations  can  alTord  them 
In  the  quantities  needed  to  ni.tke  inroads 
against  kwashiorkor,  il'he  a\erage  V.S,.  diet 
provides  about  90  grams  of  protein  daily, 
70%  derived  from  aninial  sources:  In  Paki- 
stan, prutein  lnt,ike  averages  a  skimpy  45 
E^r.tms.  only  12'"„  of  it  from  animal  .sou«;es.l 
So  U.S.  p!a.nners  are  counting  on  conimon 
cereals  like  wiieat.  corn  and  rice,  all  diet 
m.ainstays  In  kw.ishiorkor-affecied  regions, 
to  provide  the  needed  protein. 

Such  cereiUs  contain  the  nine  e.-^^ential 
ammo  aolds;  but  bec.iuse  one  of  tiiem.  lysine, 
is  present  In  too  small  quantities  naturally, 
the  utiii7j,tlon  of  the  other  eight.  Is  limited. 
So  the  needed  amount  must  be  added.  Ly- 
sine, a  nitrogen  compound  produced  by  a 
fermentation  process,  already  l.s  used  to  pro- 
vide the  "high  protein"  content  of  certain 
bread.';  and  tareakf.ast  foods  sold  In  this  coun- 
try; It  can  do  much  the  s.imc  f'sr  national 
dibhes  abrcxid.  Tliough  ly.sine-reinforced 
wheat  can't  match  milk  or  meat  for  protein 
quality.  It  comes  close  to  protein  standards 
established  by  the  United  Nations'  Pood  and 
ABrrictilture  Organization. 

Go-  ernment  nutrition  planners  hope  the 
mass  test  with  p-oteln-supplemented  wheat 
In  India  will  provide  the  first  definite  infor- 
mation about  its  benefits  In  actual  human 
diets. 

Initially,  tlie  exijcrinient  will  employ  U.S- 
mlUed  wheat  flour  to  which  lysine  as  well 
as  calcium  and  vitamins  have  been  added. 
Distribution  would  be  confined  to  one  or  more 
Indian  cities  wliere  U  .S.  flour  already  Is  be- 
ing con.-^unied  — u.'jually  In  the  form  of  chapa- 
tls.  India's  tnulitior.iU  hand-.shaped  patty. 
Later  on.  unmliled  wheat  would  be  used,  pos- 
sibly by  mixir.g  with  It  supplementation  cap- 
sules shaped  and  colored  to  resemble  wheat 
kcrn.als.  Tills  wheat  would  be  shipped  to 
Isolated  Interior  villages  for  grinding  Into 
flour. 

MEASUREMENTS   PLANNKO 

"From  the  standpoint  of  food  research.  In- 
dia Is  an  advanced  country,"  says  an  AID 
nutrltlor.Lst,  With  the  help  of  local  tech- 
nologists, well  be  able  to  get  precise  meas- 
urements for  the  first  time  on  weight  gains. 
tissue  changes  and  other  biochemical  results 
In  defined  groups  of  people  eating  supple- 
mented and  non-svipplemented  wheat." 

Successful  wheat  supplementation  obvi- 
ously would  cause  a  sharp  Jump  In  lysine 
production.  Merck  *  C<i  .  Inc  and  a  Japan- 
ese concern  now  are  believed  to  account  for 
nearly  all  the  world's  estimated  annual  out- 
put of  12  million  pounds.  Judging  by  pros- 
pective suppiementation  of  the  approximately 
16  million  tons  of  wheat  yearly  the  U.S.  Is 
shipping  to  foreic;n  aid  recipients,  demand 
for  thl.";  amino  acid  eventuully  could  zoom 
as  high  as  90  million  pounds  annually.  Be- 
sides Merck,  .=cveral  major  U.S.  chemical  com- 
panies, including  FMC  Corp.  and  Union  Car- 
bide Corp  ,  have  indicated  Interest  in  sup- 
plying the   additional   lysine   needed. 

High-ranking  executives  of  10  leading  US. 
food  conifanies,  for  their  part,  pledged  their 
support  of  the  protein  drive  at  a  meeting 
with  AID  and  Agriculture  Department  offl- 
clals  at  Harvard  Bu.siness  -School  last  month. 
A  number  of  the  conference  participants  al- 
ready are  siu-veying  prospects  for  launching 
low-cost  protein  products  in  needy  areas. 
General  Foods  Is  considering  marketing  in 
a  Latin  American  country  a  blended  food 
that  would   Include  its  patented  fish  flour. 

Quaker  Oats,  however,  .^eems  first  in  line 
for  receiving  Government  help  in  the  protein 
push.  For  the  past  three  years,  a  Colombian 
subsidiary.  Productoe  Quaker,  SA,  has  been 
marketing  Incaparina,  a  blend  of  corn,  cot- 
tonseed and  soybean  flours  plus  yeast,  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  vitamin  A.  Government 
officials  View  the  effort  .as  a  mode!  for  other 


American   companies  and  are  eager  to  sup- 
port It. 

TEST    nf    CUATEMAt.A 

The  Incaparina  formula  Is  one  of  several 
cereal  blends  develop)ed  by  the  Institute  of 
Nutrition  of  Central  America  and  Panama 
( INCAP I .  The  cottonseed  and  soybean  flours 
themselves  are  rich  In  the  eesentlaJ  amino 
acids  and  also  provide  extra  lysine  to  unlock 
the  corn  protein,  A  test  In  ^  Guatemala 
showed  that  75  grams  of  Incaixu-tna  daily 
raised  average  protein  Intake  for  children 
two  to  three  years  old  from  less  than  60% 
of  the  recommended  level  to  \\0'"c. 

Like  corn  meal,  which  It  resenibles.  Inca- 
parina can  be  lused  to  make  coladaj  the  tra- 
ditional thin  gruel  of  Colombia,  as  well  as 
other  dishes  calling  for  corn.  It's  quite  a 
bargain  too;  one  glass  costing  only  one-third 
of  a  U.S.  cent  matches  the  nutritional  value 
of  flve-cents-a-gla.ss  powdered  naik. 

So  far,  though,  Colombians  arei>uylng  only 
half  the  2,000  tons  of  Incaparina  Quaker  Oats 
figures  it  must  sell  annually  to  repay  Its  In- 
vestment and  yield  a  modest  profit. 

"We've  distributed  samples  at  health  cen- 
ters, and  made  heavy  use  of  radio  and  sound- 
truck  advertisements."  says  A.  J,  Dlmlno. 
the  company's  vice  president  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica. "Most  of  the  people  willing  to  try  It 
become  customers.  But  at  the  lowest  eco- 
nomic and  educational  levels  weTe  trying  to 
re.ach,  it's  very  difficult  to  change  food  habits 
even  enough  to  accept  a  free  sample."  Such 
an  experience  with  a  nutritious  food  that 
undernourished  people  refuse  to  buy  is  com- 
mon In  less-developed  regions  of  the  world. 

Quaker  Oate  believes  tha,t  with  $150,000  a 
year  In  AID  assistance  over  a  three-year  pe- 
riod, it  could  boost  Incaparina  sales  in  Co- 
lombia to  profitable  levels  and  perhaps  as 
high  as  5,000  tons  yearly.  Assuming  the  Co- 
lombian government  agrees,  AID  officials  en- 
vision donaUng  soybean  and  cottonseed  flour 
to  Colombia  in  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
annual  dollar  figure  requested  by  Quaker 
Oats.  The  Latin  country  in  tiim  would  sell 
the  commodities  to  Productos  Quaker  for 
pesos  which  would  be  set  aside  for  further 
promotion  efforts  and  for  purchases  of  Inca- 
parina for  free  distribution  to  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  villages. 
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EXTENS.TON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
my  district  at  55  Fifth  Avenue  we  have 
the  Ferkauf  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion of  Yeshiva  University. 

Recently  they  announced  at  a  .sym- 
ixisium-convocation  the  establishment 
of  Ferkauf  Graduate  School  of  Humani- 
ties and  Social  Sciences, 

At  the  convocation,  Piesideat  Samuel 
Belkin  states  that  the  next  2  years  would 
be  devoted  to  .selecting  distinguished  de- 
partment chairmen  and  an  outstanding 
faculty,  with  the  first  student  to  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  1968-69  academic  year. 
Concentrating  its  programs  for  doctoral 
level  students,  the  school  will  oCfer  pro- 
grams in  three  broad  areas  of  Inquii-y: 
education,  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences, and  liberal  arts. 

Dean  Joshua  A.  PLshman  outlined  the 
goals  of  the  new  graduate  school  In  an 
address  delivered  on  March  21.  1966,  at 
the  symposium-convocation. 


I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
A   New   Departure  in   American   Graduate 

Education 
( .Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Joshua  A.  Plsliman, 
dean,  PGSE,  March  21,  1966,  at  symposium- 
convocation  marking  establishment  of 
Ferkauf  Graduate  School  of  Hvimanltles 
and  Social  Sciences) 

I  am  privileged  to  address  you  in  two  dif- 
ferent capacities  this  afternoon:  first,  as 
dean  of  Ferkauf  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion and,  secondly,  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
divlslonal  Planning  Commute.',  consisting  of 
fivculty  and  administration  representatives, 
for  planning  a  new  graduate  school  of  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences  at  Yeehlva  Uiu- 
verslty. 

For  Ferkauf  Graduate  School  of  EducaUon 
the  expansion  Into  a  full-fledged  graduate 
school  of  humanities  and  social  sciences  sig- 
nals a  vast  Improvement  In  the  ability  to 
develop  in  the  very  direction  that  the  School 
first  adopted  six  years  ago,  that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  cross-dlaclplinary  research  and 
multl-dlsclpUnary  theory  on  human  be- 
havior. Even  as  a  graduate  school  of  educa- 
tion it  did  not  seem  possible  or  desirable 
for  us  to  emphasize  teacher  training.  In  view 
of  the  dearth  of  reliable  knowledge  about 
how  children  leam  and  how  teachers  Influ- 
ence such  learning.  As  a  result,  Perkhauf 
Graduate  School  of  Education  began  to 
specialize  more  and  more  In  conducting  re- 
search and  In  preparing  research  spedallsta 
concerned  with  nmtters  one  or  two  or  even 
three  steps  distant  from  the  actual  class- 
room confrontation  between  pupils  and 
teachers.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  another 
field,  we  decided  to  cut  back  the  production 
of  consumer  goods  and  to  Invest  in  basic 
productive  capacity  instead. 

NEED    rOR    interaction 

However,  the  more  we  came  to  stress  basic 
luiowledge  about  man  and  mankind — and  to 
do  so  across  the  board— not  only  in  psychol- 
ogy, where  It  Is  commonplace  to  do  so.  but 
also  In  guidance.  In  special  education.  In 
administration,  and  in  other  fields  of  more 
immediate  traditional  relevance  to  educa- 
tion, the  more  we  came  to  realize  that  our 
goal  was  substantially  beyond  our  grasp, 
given  the  limited  range  of  disciplinary  com- 
petences and  interests  tradlttonally  located 
within  even  the  most  Ulustrlous  graduate 
schools  of  education.  For  effective  work,  ot 
the  kind  and  the  caliber  that  we  have  been 
pursuing  and  seeking  to  pursue  we  have  had 
a  need  for  interaction,  on  the  part  of  faculty 
and  students  alike,  with  sociology  and  phlleo- 
phy,  with  history  and  literature,  with 
linguists  and  political  science,  with  an- 
thropoid^ and  economics. 

Indeed,  we  required  at  our  level,  at  the 
graduate  level,  the  same  kind  of  broadening 
and  deepening  that  has  resulted  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  hundreds  of  undergraduate 
te.Tchers'  colleges  Into  general  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

What  we  requested  was  the  recognition 
that  at  the  graduate  level,  too.  teacher  edu- 
cation is  much  more  than  simply  another 
professional  endeavor.  It  Is  first  and  fore- 
mast an  Intellectual  endeavor  striving  to  In- 
crease knowledge  about  man  and  the  proc- 
e.sses  whereby  he  learns,  grows,  changes,  and 
influences  others. 

The  University's  decision  to  expand  our 
school  Into  the  entire  domain  of  the  human- 
ities and  the  social  sciences  could  not  be 
more  welcomed  than  It  is  by  the  faculty  and 
administration  of  Ferkauf  Graduate  School 
of  Education.  It  Is.  for  us,  a  dream  come 
true,  the  flowering  of  a  seed  planted  several 
years  ago  and  nourished  by  hard  work  and 
considerable  sacrifice.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  University,  to  its  President,  and  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  taking  this  momen- 
tous step.  We  are  stire  that  our  gratitude 
will  be  matched  by  the  Increased  stature  of 
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our  work  at  the  University,  aa  well  as  by  the 
Increased  stature  of  our  University  among 
the  centers  of  higher  learning.  We  hope  that 
the  detailed  planning  of  the  precise  structure 
and  operation  of  the  expanded  school  will 
now  continue  with  increased  Involvement 
and  Increased  momentiun  so  that  the  first 
fruits  of  these  plans  and  of  today's  convoca- 
tion will  not  be  far  off. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interdlvlslonal  Com- 
mittee appolntd  in  1965  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  general  guidelines  for  a  new  gradu- 
ate school  of  humanities  and  social  science* 
at  Yeshiva  University.  I  would  now  like  to 
read  a  few  of  the  Introductory  paragraphs 
from  our  preliminary  report  which  has  Ijeen 
submitted  to  and  generally  accepted  by  the 
President  and  Board  of  Trustees  In  January 
of  this  year. 

PRIMARY   COAL 

The  prim.iry  goal  of  Ferfoiui  Graduate 
School  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  Is 
to  ftirther  extend  and  transmit  knowledge 
bearing  upon  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences by  the  conduct  of  exemplary  graduate- 
level  research  and  training.  For  this  purpose 
the  School  brings  together  scholars  and  stu- 
dents from  a  variety  of  disciplines,  running 
the  gamut  from  the  theoretical  to  the  ap- 
plied and  from  the  empirical  to  the  phllo- 
soplilcal,  so  that  while  pursuing  their  own 
specializations  and  priorities  they  may, 
nevertheless,  more  easily  Interact  to  their  own 
mutual  stimulation  and  to  the  benefit  of  all 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  humanities  and 
the  social  sciences. 

Yeshiva  University  realizes  that  a  single 
graduate  school  including  sociology  and 
phychology,  special  education  and  guidance, 
literature  and  art  under  one  roof  Is  a  rela- 
tively new  departure  In  American  graduate 
education.  However,  this  approach  Is  cer- 
tainly no  more  revoluUonary  than  that  which 
long  ago  brought  together  the  Uberal  arts 
and  the  natural  sciences  In  one  Institution 
at  the  graduate  level,  or  that  which  brought 
together  the  applied  and  the  pure  health 
sciences  in  medical  colleges,  or  that  which 
brought  together  the  humanities,  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  and  the  behavioral  sciences  in 
undergraduate  colleges  throughout  the  med- 
em  world.  Thus,  the  primary  goal  of  Fer- 
kauf Graduate  School  of  Humanities  and  So- 
cial Sciences  is  not  revolutionary,  but  rath- 
er, facllltory.  By  facUltatlng  the  interaction 
of  scholars  and  students  in  a  wide  variety 
of  humanities  and  social  science  fields  the 
University  seeks  to  promote  greater  familiar- 
ity and  respect  for  the  different  but  often 
complementary  approaches  and  emphases 
that  these  fields  represent. 

AREAS  OP  JEWISH  STUnY 

Ferkauf  Graduate  School  of  HumaniUea 
and  Social  Sciences  provides  opportunities 
for  interested  faculty  and  students  to  ex- 
tend and  tran-smlt  knowledge  in  areas  of  Jew- 
ish study  related  to  the  domains  of  Inquiry 
and  instruction  established  at  the  School. 

A  further  goal  of  Ferkauf  Graduate  School 
of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  Is  that  of 
service  to  the  University.  The  University! 
undergraduate  colleges  and  Its  other  gradu- 
ate schools  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  for  their  owp 
academic  and  professional  programs  Fer- 
kauf Graduate  School  of  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences  seeks  to  strengthen  teaching 
and  research  in  its  areas  of  specialization  at 
the  other  units  of  the  University  by  various 
means,  including  Joint  faculty  appointments 
formal  vertical  integration  between  depart- 
ments. Joint  conferences  and  projects,  etc 
Most  faculty  members  appointed  to  the  new 
echool  will  teach  from  time  to  time  at  the 
undergraduate  level. 

OREATEB    INTERACTION 

Most  basically,  however,  tlie  University 
hopes  that  interdisciplinary  problems  ot 
modern  life  and  of  modem  thought  may  be 


more  frequently  and  soundly  tackled  as  a 
byproduct  of  the  facilitation  of  greater  in- 
teraction between  studente  and  scholars  who 
have  hitherto  normally  been  physically  sep- 
arated from  each  other  and  whom  Ferkauf 
Graduate  School  of  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences  seeks  to  bring  together  under  one 
roof.  Nevertheless,  the  University  realizes 
that  interdlsclpunary  progress  must  rest  on 
strong  disciplinary  foundations.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  University  undertakes  to  initiate 
and  maintain  strong  disciplinary  work  at 
Ferkauf  Graduate  School  of  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences  while  leaving  to  the  faculty 
of  the  School  the  establishment  of  £is  many 
Interdisciplinary  channels  and  pursuits  as 
are  feasible  and  productive. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  ready  for  graduate 
work  in  the  humanities  and"  In  the  social 
sciences  t<j  begin  In  earnest  at  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity. 


Fraser   Survey   Findi   Public   Opinion 
Divided  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

Monday,  July  11, 1966 
Mr.  FRASER.  In  May,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  distributed  a  questionnaire  among  my 
constituents  on  some  of  the  critical  is- 
sues facing  our  Nation.  Paramount 
among  these  issues  Is  the  Vietnam  war. 
For  this  reason  a  question  on  Vietnam 
headed  the  list  of  15  topics  covered  by 
my  questlormaire. 

The  answers  reflected  the  di\ided  opin- 
ion of  our  Nation  toward  the  conflict. 
Three  choices  were  offered :  Withdrawal 
of  American  forces,  increases  military  ac- 
tivities or  continuation  of  our  present 
limited  involvement  while  seeking  ave- 
nues for  negotiation.  None  of  the  three 
choices  attracted  a  majority.  A  plurality 
of  42  percent  favored  continuation  of  our 
present  policy.  Military  acceleration  was 
favored  by  30  percent,  and  28  percent 
supported  withdrawal. 

WIDE     DISTRIBUTIO.V 

More  than  150,000  questionnaires  were 
mailed  out — one  to  every  household  in 
ttie  city  of  Minneapolis— to  Minnesota's 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
represent. 

Some  5,300  were  returned.  This  Ls  a 
sizable  response,  considering  that  the 
questionnaires  were  printed  on  the  back 
of  a  newsletter  and  had  to  be  torn  off 
and  put  in  an  envelope  by  the  recipients. 
I  realize  that  a  separate  questionnaire 
would  have  produced  a  larger  response 
but  the  combined  mailing  was  made  to 
save  money.  The  cost  of  printing  the 
questionnaire  was  paid  with  my  own 
funds,  not  with  tax  money. 

The  response  to  the  questionnaire  has 
demonstrated,  above  all  else,  that  the 
people  of  Minneapolis  are  aware  of  and 
concerned  about  the  problems  with  which 
we  in  Congress  struggle  every  day. 
poixtmoN 
The  greatest  majority  of  all— 88  per- 
cent— expressed  concern  over  our  In- 
creasingly polluted  air  and  water  by  fa- 
voring Federal  action  to  control  poUu- 
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tlon.  The  next  most  popular  Issues  were 
truth-ln-packaglng  and  truth-ln-lendlng 
bills,  with  86  percent  in  favor.  i 

OONTRIBX-TION8 

Only  one  question  drew  a  predomi- 
nantly negative  response.  This  wtis  the 
question  concerning  tax  relief  for  per- 
sona who  make  small  political  contribu- 
tions. More  than  60  percent  of  the  re- 
sporulents  said  no.  i 

RHODESIA 

Relatively  small  numbers  of  unde- 
cided" answers  to  most  questions  indi- 
cated that  most  persons  who  returned 
the  questionnaires  have  definite  opinions 
on  most  of  the  subjects  covered.  The 
greatest  uncertainty — more  than  one 
person  in  five  undecided — centered 
around  our  support  of  British  efforts  to 
guarantee  majority  rule  In  Rhodesia. 
While  I  consider  this  an  important  issue, 
apparently  it  has  not  attracted  a  ?reat 
deal  of  public  attention.  Those  with  an 
opinion  were  quite  evenly  divided. 

THKZr-FOVSTHS   SCPPOBT 

All  the  remaining  questions  received  a 
majority  of  support  Three  out  of  four 
respondents  favored  a  change  in  the 
electoral  college  system  and  federally  re- 
quired safety  features  for  new  cars. 

TWO-THIRDS   SCPPO«T 

Among  the  Issues  that  attracted  at 
least  50  percent,  but  fewer  than  66  per- 
cent, of  support  were  these :  4-year  terms 
for  Congressmen;  an  Increased  mini- 
mum wage;  a  new  Federal  Department 
of  Transportation;  more  Federal  aid  to 
education;  a  Federal  highway  beautifica- 
tlon  program;  and  Federal  aid  to  cities 
for  police  training. 

TABUI-ATTO!* 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  following  tabulation,  question,  by 
question,  showing  the  percentage  re- 
sponses to  my  questionnaire:  . 

[Results  in  percent]  I 

1.  Vietnam — Should  we — 

a.  Withdraw  our  forces  completely? 28 

t>.  Bf&lntAln  our  present  policy  of  limited 
Involvement  while  containing  to  seek 

negotiations  for  peace? 42 

c  IncreaM  our  mUltary  activities? 30 

2.  Do  you  favor  4-year  te.'ms  for  Congreas- 
men? 


Yes. 
No-. 
Undeclded- 


63 

-- - 31 

7 

3.  Do  you  favor  raising  the  present  $1.25 
minimum  wage? 

Tea 

No 

Undecided 


-..     60 

41 

9 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation that  would  bring  under  one  de- 
partment aU  Federal  agencies  now  engaged 
In  transportation  activities? 

Yes 60 

No 24 

Undecided 16 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  change  In  the  electoral 
college  aystam  to  dlTlde  a  State's  electoral 
votes  in  proportion  to  the  populax  vote  in- 
stead of  on  a  wlnner-take-ail  basis? 


Yes 

No 

Undecided. 


75 

14 

— 11 

8.  Do  you  favor  tax  relief  for  persons  ■aho 
make  small  political  contributions? 


Yes 

No 

Undecided- 


--- 31 

-- 62 

8 

7.  Do  you  favor  erpended  VS.  trade  hi 
nonstrateglc   goods   with   eastern   European 

countries? 

Tee .,     CO 

No 24 

Undecided lO 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  requirement  that 
auto  manufacturers  Include  additional  safety 
features  on  new  cars? 


Yes 

No 

Undecided. 


73 

_ --      21 

6 

9.  Do  you  favor  continued  U.S.  support  of 
the  British  Government  in  opposition  to  the 
Smith  regime  In  Rhodesia? 

Yes_. 43 

No ^ 3o 

Undecided 22 

10.  Do  you  favor  '"truth  in  packaging"  and 
"truth  In  lending"  laws? 


Yes 

No 

Undecided. 


86 

7 

7 

11  Do  you  favor  the  return  of  a  percentage 
of  Federal  funds  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments? 

Yes 66 

No 20 

Undecided 14 

12.  Do  you  favor  expanded  Federal  aid  to 
education? 


Ye6 

No 

Undecided. 


56 

--- 37 

7 

13.  Do   you   favor   Federal    action    ngainsl 
water  and  air  pollution? 

Yes 88 

No 10 

Undecided 2 

14.  Do    you    favor    a    Federal    program    to 
beautify  our  highways? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 


03 

- 36 

9 

15    Do  you  favor  Federal  assistance  to  cities 
for  training  and  strengthening  their  police 

forces? 


Yes , 

No 

Undecided. 


52 

40 

8 

Let  me  make  It  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  consider  tlie  results  of  my  questionnaire 
to  be  a  cro.ss- section  of  community 
thought  in  Minneapolis,  arid  nothing 
more.  Tlie  questionnaire  makes  no  pre- 
ten.se  of  being  a  scientific  poi;  I  have 
tried,  however,  to  phrase  the  que.stions  as 
objectively  as  possible  to  avoid  eliciting 
a  particular  respon.se  to  any  of  them. 
Bip\p.Ti.s.^.v  m:.spon.se 

Those  who  went  to  the  trouble  of  re- 
sponding were,  I  am  hapi)y  to  report, 
representative  of  the  entire  political 
spectrum  of  Minneapolis.  Tlirec  blanks 
were  provided:  Democratic-Fanner- 
Labor,  Republican,  and  independent. 

Thirty-four  percent  of  the  persons  who 
returned  questionnaires  identified  them- 
selves as  Democra tic-Fa  mier-Laborite.s. 
19  percent  as  Republicans  and  37  percent 
as  Independents.  An  additional  10  per- 
cent did  not  identify  them.selves  by  party. 

MA. NY    COMMENTS 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  receive  a 
large  number  of  personal  comments  In 


the  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  question- 
naire. And  more  persons  than  ever  be- 
fore sat  down  and  wrote  letters  contain- 
ing their  thoughts  on  some  of  the  Issues 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found  during  my 
two  terms  in  Congress  that  these  ques- 
tionnaires are  most  useful  tools  in  the 
give  and  take  between  me  and  the  people 
of  my  district. 

Obviously  it  is  inipo.ssible  to  exchange 
Information  personally  with  each  of  the 
nearly  500,000  residents  of  Minneapolis. 
As  a  substitute  for  personal  conversa- 
tions, I  have  discovered  that  question- 
naires draw  out  opinions  from  many  per- 
sons who  otherwise  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  them. 

TWO-W.\V    CHAN.VEL 

A  two-way  communications  channel  is 
Imperative  if  a  Congressman  is  to  keep 
In  touch  with  current  thinking  In  his 
district.  Congressman  and  constituent 
alike  are,  in  effect,  both  a  tran.smittcr 
and  a  receiver  of  facts  and  opinions. 

The  Congressman  has  the  dual  respon- 
sibility both  of  Initiating  and  working 
toward  passage  of  legilsation  he  believes 
in  and  of  representing  the  aspirations 
and  desires  of  the  voters  who  elected  him. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  these  two 
elements  to  run  parallel  all  the  time. 
But  they  are  more  likely  to  run  parallel 
if  the  Congressman  receives  a  periodic 
sounding  of  opinion  in  his  district. 


U.S.S.  "Henry  L.  Stimson" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASS.\CHrSETTS 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  22,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp^ker,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
cei^ng  recently  a  letter  from  Adm.  H.  G. 
Rickover  regarding  the  first  sea  trials 
of  the  38th  Polaris  nuclear  submarine, 
the  U.S.S.  Henry  L.  Stimson.  The  letter 
is  especially  significant  to  me  because  it 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  a  wonderful  and 
very  distinguished  American,  Henry  L. 
Stimson. 

Anyone  familiar  with  public  affairs 
knows  of  the  many  high  public  offices 
held  by  Mr.  Stimson  during  his  career. 
Fewer  people,  however,  are  familiar  v.'ith 
the  achievements  of  Mr.  Stimson  in  his 
private  vocation — the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  both  public  and  private  hfe  Mr.  Stim- 
son had  as  his  foremost  concern  the 
welfare  of  society.  PYom  the  time  he 
entered  private  practice  as  an  a.s.sociate 
of  Elihu  Root  through  his  service  as 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Ti-u- 
man,  he -gave  more  of  himself  than 
could  be  expected  of  any  one  man.  He 
was  truly  a  citizen  of  which  this  comitry 
can  justly  be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  unanimous  con- 
.sent   that  Admiral  Rickover's  letter  be 
printed   at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
U.SS.   Henet   L.   Stimson    (SSBN 
055 1 .  C^ARi;  OF  Fleet  Posr  Ofuce, 
New  York.  NY., 

At  Sea.  No'tn  AtliJvtir,  Ju'tj  4,  lOSS. 
Hon  Thom.\s  p.  0'Neii.l.  Jr., 
U  S  House  of  licprcscntativps. 

De,\r  Mr.  O'Nkill:  We  have  Just  success- 
fully  tompieted    tiie   first   sea   trials   of   our 
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thirty-eig:ht.h  Polaris  nu -le.ir  subm.arlne. 
The  USS  Henry  L.  Stimson  was  built  by 
the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation.  Groton,  Oonnectlcut. 
We  also  have  In  operation  twenty-three  at- 
taclc  t\-pe  nuclear  submarines,  making  a  total 
of  sixty-one.  TJils  ship  is  named  for  Henry 
L.  Stimson  (1867-19501,  a  man  of  notable 
achievements  both  In  his  vocation,  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  the  law.  and  in  his  avocation 
which  was  public  service  of  the  appointive 
kind. 

Born   in  New  York   City,  son  of  a  distln- 
guislied  surgeon,  Stlnison  received  his  educa- 
tion   at    Andover,    Yale    and    Harvard    Law 
School.     He  was  only  twenty-five  when  EUhu 
Root  took  him  Into  partnership.     The  young 
lawyer  learned  much  form  association  with 
this  commanding  figure  In  the  legal  profes- 
sion of  whom  it  was  said  th.at  he  had  been 
connected  with  every  ImporUnt  case  In  New 
York  since  1880.     Root,  who  became  a  lifelong 
friend  and  mentor,  teught  him  not  only  a 
highly  effective  trial  technique  emphasizing 
painstaking  preparation,  close  reasoning  and 
systematic  ordering  of  arguments — Intellec- 
tual habits  that  proved  useful  to  Stimson  In 
the  varied  positions  he  later  filled  with  great 
distinction— but  living  and  working  In  Root's 
oflice,  as  he  later  remarked,  also  made  him 
aware  of  "the  Importance  of  the  active  per- 
formance of  his  public  duties  by  a  citizen  of 
New  York."     Though  his  steadily  expanding 
practice  kept  him  busy,  Stimson  found  time 
to  participate  energetically  in  local  and  state 
politics,  his  chief  interest  being  better  gov- 
ernment. 

In  1906  Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed  him 
to  his  first  public  office,  that  of  U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
Thereafter  and  untU  he  fljially  retired  In  1945 
at  seventy-eight.  Stimson  took  frequent  leave 
of  absence  from  his  lucrative  private  practice 
to  assume  public  duties,  serving  under  every 
President  except  Woodrow  Wilson  and  War- 
ren G.  Harding.  He  w.-vs  the  first  to  sit  in  the 
cabinet  of  four  Presidents  (two  Republicans 
and  two  Democrats)  :  as  Secretary  of  War  un- 
der WUUam  H.  Taft,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  as  Secretary  of 
State  under  Herbert  Hoover,  He  served  Cal- 
vin CooUdge  as  adviser  on  Latin  American 
affairs,  peacemaker  In  Nicaragua  and  Gov- 
ernor General  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

All  his  public  offices,  except  one,  were  ap- 
pointive and  came  to  him  unsought.  Stim- 
son had  no  flair  for  politics  of  the  elective 
kind.  He  lost  his  bid  for  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1909,  The  only  election  he  won  was 
for  delegate  at  large  to  the  New  York  Con- 
6tltution.al  Convention  of  1915.  There  he 
worked  tirelessly  for  reforms  that  would  give 
the  State  a  more  honest  and  efficient  govern- 
ment. Although  In  that  year's  election  the 
voters  rejected  the  revl.sed  ConsUtuUon,  by 
1926  almost  eighty  percent  of  the  proposed 
amendments  had  become  part  of  New  York's 
fundamental  law  and  thirty  other  States  had 
followed  suit. 

Politically.  Stimson  was  Identified  with  the 
reform  or  progressive  element  In  the  Re- 
publican Party.  His  views  on  govenunent 
were  formed  early  In  life  and  changed  very 
little.  Tliey  are  set  forth  In  the  autobi- 
ographical book,  "On  Active  Service  In  Peace 
and  War,"  written  conjointly  with  ItcGeorge 
Bundy  and  published  shortly  before  Stun- 
son-s  death  at  eighty-three.  "His  basic  con- 
victions were  two— first  that  the  primary  and 
overriding  requirement  of  all  government 
was  that  It  should  not  Infringe  the  essen- 
tial liberties  of  the  Individual,  and  second 
that  within  this  limitation  government  could 
and  must  be  made  a  powerful  Instrument  of 
positive  action."  The  restraint  Imposed  by 
law  on  government  In  the  hiterest  of  "the 
primary  and  essential  liberties  of  the  Indi- 
vidual"   was,    to   Stimson,    "a    fundamental 
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principle  of  any  decent  society.  But  to  con- 
strue this  respect  for  personal  freedom  Into 
an  assertion  that  all  government  was  evil 
seemed  to  him  absurd."  He  felt  that  "in  the 
industrial  ci\ilizatlon  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury It  was  the  duty  of  government  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  general  welfare  wherever  no 
private  agency  could  do  the  Job." 

Given  this  point  of  view,  Stlm.son  could 
serve  Theodore  Roosevelt  lovally  as  U.S.  At- 
torney and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  equally 
loyally  as  Secretary  of  War.  Under  the  Re- 
publican Roosevelt,  his  task  was  enforce- 
ment of  federal  laws  which  had  been  enacted 
to  protect  our  society  against  harmful  actions 
of  large  and  powerful  private  organizations; 
under  the  Democratic  Roosevelt,  his  task  was 
mobilization  of  the  countrj-'s  Industrial  po- 
tential In  supi>ort  of  a  war  we  rought  against 
powerful  nations  threatening  our  free  society 
He  accomplished  both  tasks  extremely  well, 
Stimson 's  private  work  made  him  rich  (he 
remained  throughout  his  acUve  life  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  which  originally  had  been 
headed  by  Root),  but  he  derived  his  deepest 
satisfaction  from  the  public  services  which 
supplemented  and  at  frequent  Intervals  re- 
placed ills  private  actlvlUes.  He  once  told 
friends  that  the  Ufe  of  an  "ordinary  New  York 
lawyer"  could  never  whoUy  satisfy  him  since 
It  was  "prlm.arily  and  essentially  devoted  to 
the  making  of  money."  Stimson  shared  with 
his  father  a  desire  to  serve  some  larger  cause 
than  his  own  well-being. 

The  elder  Stimson  was  a  first-rate  surgeon 
but  had  little  interest  In  building  the  profit- 
able private  practice  his  talents  could  so 
easily  have  won  him.  Instead,  he  gave  all 
his  time  to  hospital  work,  much  of  it  de- 
voted to  the  charity  cases  that  came  to  him 
&s  attending  surgeon  at  the  Chambers  Street 
House  of  Belief,  the  emergency  unit  of  New 
York  Hospital,  He  liked  to  quote  a  famous 
French  surgeon  who  said  he  preferred  the 
poor  for  his  patients  since  God  was  their 
paymaster. 

Henry  L,  Stimson,  the  son,  found  that  when 
he  became  UJS.  Attorney,  thus  defender  of 
the  public  interest  and  of  the  people  his 
work  had  an  ethical  content  that  enormously 
increased  tlie  satisfactions  he  derived  In  his 
professional  life.  Now  he  could  do  something 
to  help  redress  a  deplorable  situation  he 
found  all  too  common:  whenever  private 
Interests  came  into  legal  conflict  with  public 
mterests,  whenever  great  public  Issues  put 
a  rich  corporation  on  one  side  and  only  the 
people  on  the  other,"  the  side  of  the  people 
usually  "went  by  default,"  since  so  lew  suc- 
cessful lawyers  were  "putting  their  shoulders 
to  the  public  wheel." 

■There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  ancestry 
had  something  to  do  with  Stlmson's  strong 
sense  of  civic  responsibility.  Nearly  all  hll 
forebears  were  of  New  England  stock,  having 
arrived  before  1650.  Alter  the  Revolution 
they  migrated  westward  and  took  up  land  In 
upper  New  York  State.  Hardworking,  thrlftv 
self-reliant  and  strongly  identified  with  theU- 
community,  they  fought  In  every  war  In 
Which  the  country  was  embroUed  (even  as 
Stimson  volunteered  In  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  and  Worid  War  I)  and  produced,  as 
he  put  It,  "enough  clergymen  and  deacons 
to  keep  up  fairly  well  the  moral  standards 
of  the  stock." 

In  a  more  direct  sense,  Stlmson's  devotion 
to  public  service  was  an  outgrowth  of  his 
concept  of  the  function  of  law  and  ad- 
vocacy In  a  democratic  society.  This  comes 
out  clearly  In  his  autobiography  where  he 
describes  how  he  came  "to  learn  and  under- 
stand the  noble  history  of  the  profession  of 
the  law,'  and  "to  realize  that  without  a  bar 
trained  In  the  tradition  of  courage  and 
loyalty  our  constitutional  theories  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty  would  cease  to  be  a  living 
reality."    He  was  much  Impressed  bv  the  ex- 


perience of  countries  with  conslitution.s  and 
bills  of  rights  not  unlike  our  own  where 
liberty  w.-i5  lost  becau-=e  they  h.ad  no  'bar 
With  sufTicient  courage  and  independence  to 
esUiMlsh  those  rights  by  a  brave  asfenion  of 
the  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  certiorari  " 
and  he  came  to  feel  strongly  that  every 
"American  l.-iwyer  should  regard  hlmscif  ;is  a 
potential  officer  of  his  government  and  a  de- 
fender of  ItB  laws  and  constitution,"  for  "if 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  this  tradi- 
tion had  faded  out  and  the  memljers  of  the 
bar  had  become  merely  the  servants  of  bu.si- 
ne.ss,  the  future  of  our  liberties  would  be 
gloomy  Indeed." 

As  a  lawyer,  Stimson  brought  to  public 
office  the  special  qualities  that  characterize 
the  "professional  man";  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  "organization  man" 
whose  metier  Is  "pure"  administration  They 
are  qualities  extraordinarily  valuable  in  a 
public  servant,  yet  Increasingly  difficult  to 
find  in  this  age  of  giant  organizations  when 
It  is  common  practice  to  fill  high  govern- 
ment posts  with  men  whose  careers  have  been 
the  management  of  large  private  organiza- 
tions. There  Is  always  a  danger  that  private 
organizational  loyalties  may  consciously  or 
unconsciously  Influence  such  men  in  their 
public  work;  that  they  may  In  a  sense  think 
of  themselves  as  ambassadors  from  the  pri- 
vate to  the  public  area.  Stimson,  who  had 
a  law  practice  awaiting  him  after  each  ven- 
ture Into  public  life,  was  bound  by  no  con- 
flicting loyalties.  He  could  and  did  bring 
toUl  dedication  to  every  public  task  he 
assumed. 

He  had  the  professional  man's  resi>ect  for 
technical  expertise;  this  led  him  to  take  In- 
finite pains  collecting  able  men  to  assist 
him  whenever  he  took  on  a  new  post  He 
did  not  glibly  assume  that  all  It  takes  to 
Improve  an  organization  Is  to  put  a  capable 
administrator  at  Its  head  who  wUl  then  Issue 
orders  that  will  make  It  "efflclent."  Nor  did 
he  believe  In  blind  obedience  to  commands 
emanating  from  superiors  on  the  administra- 
tive totem  pole:  he  had  the  professional 
man's  habit  0(f  acting  upon  his  own  con- 
sidered Judgment  and  of  according  other 
professionals  the  same  right.  Of  his  sen-Ice 
in  Worid  War  n.  Robert  H.  PerreU  wrote  that 
•no  few  words  or  easy  statement  can  indicate 
the  labor  that  produced  an  American  Armv 
and  sent  It  over  the  world.  Stlmson's  con'- 
trlbutlon  was  to  put  brains  at  the  center  of 
the  War  Department,  to  create  a  situation 
In  which  men  of  Intelligence  and  knowledge 
could  work  together  without  feeling  that 
whatever  they  did  would  be  cancelled  bv 
some  Ignoramus  higher  up  the  chain  of 
command." 

Finally,  Stimson  had  the  professional 
man's  commitment  to  a  personal  code  of 
ethics.  Nobody  believed  more  strongly  than 
he  In  a  cabinet  memljer's  loyalty  to  his 
President  but  he  never  hesitated  to  stand 
up  to  a  presidential  action  he  thought  wrong 
A  notable  example  was  his  InsUtence  in  op- 
posing Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  approval  of 
the  Morpenthau  Plan  which  would  have 
stripped  Germany  of  her  Industrial  plant 
and  turned  her  Into  an  agricultural  country 

The  services  public  servants  In  high  ap- 
polntlve  office  are  expected  to  render  the 
nation  are  not  unlike  the  serrtces  a  com- 
petent and  responsible  professional  man 
renders  his  client.  Thus.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  qualities  Stimson  possessed  as  a 
professional  man  shoiUd  have  made  hUn  an 
outstanding  public  servant.  He  was  as  his 
biographer  Eltlng  E.  Morison  wrote,  "a  forth- 
right gentleman,  a  great  trial  lawyer  • 
courageous  soldier,  a  dedicated  pubUc  serv- 
ant,  a  statesman  who  would  Uve  In  grateful 
hearts," 

Bespectfullf, 

*        H  G  Rickover. 
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Coaunencemeiit  Addret*  by  Dr.  Alphus  R. 
dristeasen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30.  1966 

Mr.  MOELJjER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  marked  the  delivery  of  numerous 
addresses  by  distinguished  Americans  at 
coounencement  exercises  at  this  Nation's 
coUeges  and  universities.  These  speeches 
are  always  designed  to  give  meaning  and 
Inspiration  to  the  educational  achieve- 
ments of  the  college  graduates. 

One  of  the  outstanding  speeches  this 
year  was  the  comimencement  {iddress  de- 
livered in  my  district  in  Ohio  at  Rio 
Orande  College  by  its  president,  Dr. 
Alphus  R.  Chrlstensen. 

Since  the  date  of  the  commencement, 
June  5,  1968,  marked  not  only  the  com- 
pletion of  4  years  of  study  by  the  grad- 
uatincr  students  but  also  the  4th  year 
of  Dr.  Chrlstensen's  great  service  to  Rio 
Orande  CoUege  as  its  president.  It  was 
Indeed  most  appropriate  that  he  should 
be  the  commencement  speaker. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  commence- 
ment address  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues:  i 

Put  a  Tiger  m  You«  T.vnk 

(Rio  Grande  Ccrflege  coounenoement  address 
by  Alpbus  B.  Chrlstensen) 

Good  Afternoon.  Ladles  and  GenUemen: 
In  1939,  27  years  ago  thJs  month.  I  began 
my  work  toward  a  master's  degree  at  North- 
weatem  University.  I  bad  received  a  fellow- 
ship from  that  great  university.  In  Novem- 
bor  of  the  preceedlng  year,  1938.  I  had  pur- 
chaaed  my  first  car — a  193S  Chevrolet.  It  had 
a  stkA  shift  and  It  had  four-on-the  floor — 
If  you  counted  reverse.  I  was  proud  of  that 
car — It  was  my  only  significant  material  pxis- 
seaalon.  Kven  though  I  was  just  a  country 
boy  from  the  plains  of  South  Dakota,  I  was 
determined  to  take  It  with  me  to  the  big 
city:  however,  my  parents  bad  other  Ideas. 
They  suggested  I  leave  the  car  at  home  and 
take  the  train,  and  then  I  wo\ildnt  have  to 
worry  about  It.  But  being  a  man  of  deter- 
mination, as  all  young  men  are.  I  Insisted 
this  was  my  automobile  and  I  was  taking  It 
to  Chicago  with  me. 

The  first  day  I  reached  the  Twin  Cities — 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul — spent  the  night 
with  friends,  and  the  next  morning  I  started 
for  Chicago.  Somewhere  west  of  Chicago, 
late  tliat  afternoon.  I  began  to  wonder  If 
I  was  ever  going  to  get  to  Bvanston.  As  it 
began  to  get  dark  I  dropped  Into  a  service 
station  to  ask  for  directions.  I  told  them 
I  was  looking  for  Highway  #58  which  would 
lead  me  Into  Evanston.  I  was  assured  that 
I  was  headed  In  the  right  direction  and  tluit 
soon  I  would  reach  the  Junction.  Just  as  I 
pulled  out  of  the  station.  I  found  that  the 
stick  would  not  stay  in  gear.  I  would  put 
it  In  low  and  It  would  BWp  back  to  neutral — 
tb«  same  was  true  (or  all  gears,  so  I  drove 
the  rest  of  the  way  holding  the  stick  in  high 
gear.  I  had  had  some  experience  driving 
with  one  hand,  but  not  under  such  circum- 
stances. You  can  Imagine  my  predicament — 
vlstons  of  serious  transmission  trouble — my 
parents'  suggestion.  How  waa  I  going  to  pay 
for  it?  Shades  of  gloom.  Once  again  I 
should  have  listened  to  my  parents.  Finally 
I  nursed  my  pride  and  Joy  Into  the  parking 
lot  at  Northwestern — unpacked  and  went  to 
bed. 


The  next  morning,  while  sVia\!ng  .^nd  show- 
ering. I  related  my  .stury  to  a  couple  of  new 
acqu.iintenances — who,  inrldentally.  were  to 
become  personal  friends.  One  of  these  men — 
more  sophLsttcated  than  I  wa*— siiggested  I 
contact  the  Chevrolet  garage  and  have  some- 
one come  out  .ind  examine  the  oar. 

During  brea--.frL.Tt  I  turned  the  idea  over 
in  my  mLr.d.  I  fin.ir.y  decided  that  I  ml^ht 
as  well  get  some  export  advice,  so  I  called 
the  garage.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
meet  at  the  parking  lot  at  3:00  ocl'jck  that 
afternoon. 

I  stationed  myself  at  the  entrance  shortly 
before  three,  ajid  soon  the  tow  trvick  drove 
up.  The  driver  pot  out.  I  ix>!n»<»d  out  my 
car.  He  looked  at  the  licer.-e  and  siiid,  "Oh. 
you  are  fmm  South  DaKotiX."  Moment.ixily.  I 
didn't  know  whether  I  had  to  defend  myself 
or  to  brag.  Before  I  could  say  anything,  he 
told  me  had  been  bom  and  reared  In  Yankton. 
I  told  him  I  had  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time 
in  Yankton  boi\aa-e  I  h.id  a  friend  who  lived 
there. 

He  a.skc'.i  me  if  I  happened  to  know  a  cer- 
tain lady  who  had  a  local  repatatii>n  as  a 
poet.  I  told  him  I  h.ad  been  .at  her  home 
several  time,?  to  visit  and  ll5t.cn  to  her  read 
poetry  He  smiled  and  said  that  w.is  his 
aunt.  We  chatted  for  awhile  about  Yank- 
ton. Fr.mkiy  I  didn't  object  bd-ause  I  didn't 
think  this  piist  relationship  w;is  going  to 
hurt  my  pre.=;ent  case. 

Fin.U'.y,  he  said.  "I*t's  pull  the  car  down 
to  the  gara.ee  and  see  what  the  trouble  is" 
So  off  we  went.  As  we  approached  the  ga- 
rage. I  noticed  that  next  to  the  garage  was 
the  Emerson  Radio  Company  factory,  and 
Lo  and  Behold— there  wits  a  pir-ket  walking 
up  and  down  In  front  of  the  pl.ant.  Being 
from  a  rural  area.  I  h.id  read  about  pickets; 
I  had  referred  to  th^ni  In  .spetclic.s,  exaltetl 
their  virtues  or  denied  their  need  in  debates, 
but  I  had  never  seen  a  live  picket  before. 

After  we  pulled  into  the  garage,  I  left  my 
car  to  examine  this  picket  more  closely.  I 
walked  up  and  down  with  that  picket,  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  the  Emerson  Radio 
Co..  asking  what  I  know  he  con.sldered  very, 
very  stupid  questions.  After  about  20  mm- 
ut.es  I  knew  that  he  w,a.s  getting  di.'^giisted 
with   me  so  I  returned   t<D  the   garage. 

I  found  my  car  quite  tmattended.  I 
thought  to  myself— Oh,  my- -this  is  going  to 
be  terrible;  this  is  such  a  big  Job  that  they 
don't  e.cn  want  to  start  it  this  afternoon; 
they  are  going  to  •wait  until  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. I  sought  out  the  only  person  I  knew 
in  tha":  sr.arage.  the  man  who  c.tnie  and  tO'.ved 
me  in.  I  walked  up  to  iilm.  and  I  know  tliat 
I  didn't  look  very  happy.  I  said,  "I  see  my 
car  Is  standing  over  there  by  If.-elf.  Did 
you  find  out  what  the  trouble  was?"  "Oh." 
he  said.  "yes.  we  did.  It  is  alreidy  repaired." 
I  knew  right  then  and  there  it  couldn't  cost 
me  t'X)  much.  The  problem  w.is  simple— a 
pin  had  .=;iinped  out— it  had  been  replace-d 
and  the  car  was  ready  to  go.  What  a  won- 
derful br^ak  for  me!  I  a.sked  him,  "How 
much  is  the  ch.irge?"  He  l<x)ked  at  me  and 
said.  Mister,  we  don't  charge  people  from 
South  Dakota  anything," 

Well,  now  I  don't  know  whe'her  his  mo- 
tive w.as  altruistic,  whether  It  was  deter- 
mined by  a  self-enlightened  Interest,  or 
whether  my  countenance  of  di.sin.il  financial 
dismay  caused  him  to  decide  not  to  charge 
me  anything,  brit  I  did  learn  something.  I 
realized  that  here  w.is  a  service  man  who, 
long  before  the  s!'-«gan-niakers  of  Madi.son 
Avenue  designed  that  one.  "pvit  a  tiger  in 
your  tank."  had  put  a  "tiger  in  his  tank." 
and  I  win  tell  you  why.  I  spent  three  sum- 
mers at  Northwestern  UnivnrsUy.  and  I  sang 
the  praises  of  that  garage  to  every  person  I 
met.  and  I  also  used  that  ganige  for  any  dif- 
ficulties I  had.  I  did  account  f.>r  at  le.ast 
38  other  Individuals  who  made  use  of  the 
service  of  that  garage — not  only  did  they 
provide  grwKi  service,  but  quality  workmin- 
ship.     Now   imbedded  in   tins  jxrson.il,  fac- 


tual illustration  are  four  principles  which 
should  be  basic  to  every  Institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States,  and  I  hope, 
as  President  of  Rio  Grande  College,  these 
four  principles  prevail  on  this  campus;  those 
principles  will  emerge  as  we  continue  this 
discourse. 

In  M.irch  of  Ihlsn'e.'u- 1  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Chicago.  I  chose  on  that  occasion  to 
attend  a  group  discussion — No.  11 — entitled 
"Employer  Expectiona  In  Conflict  with  In- 
stitutional Expections."  On  the  panel  were 
two  men:  Dr.  Roy  Bryant,  Profe.ssor  of  Higher 
Education  and  Director  of  Placement.  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Illinois;  and  Mr.  Roye 
Walters,  Director  of  College  Emplojinent  of 
one  of  the  small  corporations  of  this  country. 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph — AT&'T. 
In  addition,  in  that  audience,  were  two  other 
individuals  who  held  corresponding  Jobs  in 
other  small  corporations.  General  Motors  and 
United  States  Steel.  Now  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  lasted  two  hours  In  the  morn- 
ing and  three  In  the  afternoon,  three  com- 
mon goals  were  agreed  upon.  Dr.  Bryant  had 
conducted,  among  42  of  the  largest  school 
systems  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  an  open- 
ended  questionnaire  survey  in  which  he 
wanted  to  find  out  what  the  superintendants 
were  looking  for  in  teachers.  Mr.  Walters, 
who  had  employed  many,  many  college  grad- 
uates, had  made  a  similar  study,  based  upon 
his  own  experience  and  upon  tlie  experience 
of  of  her  industries  in  the  United  States  and 
fortunately  corroborated  by  the  two  gentle- 
men who  held  corresponding  positions  with 
General  Motors  and  United  States  Steel. 
Agreem.ent  was  unanimous  on  the  following 
points:  (1)  teach  the  students  to  think.  (2i 
teach  them  how  to  communicate,  and  (3) 
realize  that  inter-personal  relations  are  im- 
portant. 

Now  I  am  going  to  change  the  wording  of 
one  of  these  goals  Jvist  a  bit,  because  after  I 
returned  from  Chicago  I  began  to  wonder 
about  this  word  "think."  Maybe  the  scien- 
tists had  discovered  the  intricacies  of  the 
thinking  process;  maybe  we  now  knew  what 
goes  on  in  the  mind  when  we  "think,"  I  read 
several  books  after  returning  from  Chicago, 
and  I  found  out  we  still  didn't  know,  but 
what  these  men  were  driving  at  was  this: 
teach  the  students  how  to  solve  problems, 
make  a  decision  on  the  basis  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  ultimately  act  on  that 
decision;  that  was  what  they  meant  by  think- 
ing— in  other  words — a  felt  difficulty,  a  prob- 
lem defined,  an  evaluation  and  analysis  of  the 
problem,  several  possible  solutions,  selection 
of  the  correct  solution,  then  action  upon  that 
solution.  So.  Instead  of  saying  to  these 
young  men  and  young  women  that  I  hope- 
that  we  have  taught  you  to  think,  I  am  going 
to  say  I  hope  that  we  have  taught  you  the 
fundamental  skills,  which  mvist  be  "refined 
in  the  future — necessary  to  make  decision.^. 
.Mways  making  that  decision  with  this  reser- 
v.ition— subject  to  change — becau.=;e.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  if  you  and  I  are  goin^  to 
wait  until  all  the  evidence  is  in — until  we  can 
compile  and  document  all  the  evidence  and 
data,  we  probably  would  never  make  a  dc- 
ci<;ion.  Decisions  must  be  mfde  on  selected 
opinions  and  on  selected  pieces  of  evidence 
which  you  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  docu- 
ment. YoTi  will  make  fewer  errors  In  the 
fu'irc  as  jDU  refine  the  process. 

They  tell  us  that  knowledge  is  power— atid 
knowledge  is  power,  but  knowledge  today  Is 
such  a  nebulous  thing.  It  is  so  changing, 
particularly  in  our  technological  and  scien- 
tific fields,  that  what  you  learn  here  today 
probably  will  change  tomorrow — except  in 
some  areas — except  in  the  are.as  of  general 
education,  the  liberal  arts,  that  classical  por- 
tion of  education.  If  we  have  given  you  the 
opportunity  to  learn  how  to,  at  least  begin 
to  m.ike  decisions,  to  decide,  and  then  to  act 
upon  that  decision,  we  have  accomplished 
soinefning. 
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Tlic    .second   significant    point,    and    they 
did  not  put  these  in  any  rank  order,  these 
gentlemen    who    spoke    to    us    that   day    In 
Chicago,  was  to  te.ach  you  how  to  communi- 
cate orally  and  in  a  written  manner.     You 
may  know  something,  but  if  you  cannot  put 
It  on  paper  so  that  other  people  can  under- 
st.aJid  it,  or  If  you  cannot  express  it  orally 
in  a  manner  Ui.at  it  can  be  understood  by 
other    individuals,    it    makes    no    difference 
what  you  know.     I  hope  that  we  have  given 
you  an  opportunity,  not  only  in  the  class- 
room, but  since  we  are  a  small  college,  an 
opportunity  to  communicate  with  your  peers 
and   to  communicate  with  your  instructors 
out-'^lde  of   the  classroom.     Now   when   you 
t.alk     about    communication,     I'm     talking 
about  the  simple,  direct  type  of  communica- 
tion.    And  I   think   anyone  who  attempts 
to    communicate    should    conamunicate    as 
simply   and   directly   as    possible.     There   is 
no  value  in  \islng  a  25  cent  word  when  a  10 
cent  word  will  do.     Some  people  are  inclined 
to  be  verbose,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  hon- 
est and  true  communication.    For  example, 
there  was  a  plumber  who  wrote  to  a  research 
bureau  pointing  out  tliat  he  had  used  hydro- 
chloric  acid  to  clean  out  sewer  pipes  and 
inquired    whether    there    was    any    possible 
harm.      Tlie   first   written   reply   that   came 
back  rrc>m  this  research  btireau  was  as  fol- 
lows:   "The  efficacy  of   hydrochloric   acid  is 
indisputable,    but   the   corrosive    residue   is 
incompatible    with    metallic    permanence." 
The  plumber  then   thanked  them  for  this 
information  approving  his  procedure.     This 
dismayed  the  research  bureau  so  they  wrote 
him  another  letter  saying,  "We  cannot  as- 
sume the  rcspoT\sibility  for  the  production 
of   toxic   and   noxious  residue   with   hydro- 
chloric acid  and  suggest  you  use  an  alterna- 
tive  procedure."     Once   more   the    plumber 
thanked  them  for  their  approval.    Well,  the 
research  bureau  didn't  know  wliat  to  do,  so 
they  called  in  a  third  scientist;  he  wrote  the 
plumber    saying,    "Don't    use    hydrochloric 
acid.     It  eats  hell  out  of  the  pipes."     Now 
that  type  of  conunuuication  he  could  under- 
stand. He  knew  what  tiiey  meant.     In  be- 
coming   communicators    be   sure    that    you 
communicate    directly,   briefly,    and   clearly, 
because  one  of  the  major  problems  in  com- 
munication whellier  it  is  oral  or  written  is 
semantic;    the     choice  of  words.     Choice  of 
the  rlglit  word  is  needed  to  express  the  idea 
that  you  have  in  mind.     If  we  always  ciioose 
the  right  word,  we  will  "oe  much  more  effec- 
tive. 

Tiie  third  point  w.is  inter-personal  rela- 
tions.   I  have  reduced  that  to  the  one  word, 
relate.     Tlie     gentleman,     who     represented 
United  States  Steel,  in  talking  about  college 
graduates   wlio   he   had    employed    over   the 
yeiu-s  reminded  us  that  he  could  not  recall 
one   Instance   where   an   employee   was   dis- 
missed   for    lack    of    technical    knowledge. 
Whenever  they  had  to  dismiss  on  individual 
it  was  for  some  other  reason,  and  more  often 
than  not  it  w.as  for  the  reason  that  the  per- 
son  did   not   have   the   ability  to   get  along 
with   others.     He   said   tills  was   one   of  the 
most     signi.'icant     qualifications     .a     person 
should  have  who  is  seeking  employment.    As 
I   hacc  said,   I  reduced   that  phrase   to  the 
word    relate.     So    I    want   you    not    only    to 
be  able  to  communicate,  to.^m.ake  decisions, 
but  I  want  you  to  develop  that  skill  of  relat- 
ing   yourselves    to    other   individuals.      You 
ha\e  had  golden  opportunities  on  this  cam- 
pus to  do  that  too.    Again  you  have  had  that 
opportunity    becaitse    we    are    small,    again 
because  we  have  had  to  rely  on  many  of  you 
to  participate  in  our  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties—to  participate    in   those  things   which 
may  happen  and  occur  outside  of  the  class- 
nx)m     You  have  had  to  learn  to  get  along— 
particularly  the  boys  who  had  to  live  three- 
in-a-room    this    ye.ir    in    a    two-in-a-room 
dormitory;    I   am  sure  there  were  certainly 
some   inter-per.>!onal   relations   under   those 
circumstances. 
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Now,  In  my  estimation.  Imbedded  in  this 
third   point  Is  a  fourth.     It  was  never  dls- 
ru.ssed;    it  never  came  up  during  that  five 
hour  period;  however,  I  am  poslUve  It  was 
Implied— that  point,  to  serve.     Actually  all 
you  have  to  offer  is  service.    If  you  will  re- 
call my  initial  lllustratlbn,  factual  illustra- 
tion, that  gentleman  offered  service  way  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.     Much  more  than  was 
asked  of  him,  much  more  than  was  absolute- 
ly necessary.     And  I  know  in  talking  to  pub- 
lic    school     superintendents,     not    only     in 
southeastern   Ohio,  but   in   other  states  of 
the  Union,  one  of  the  major  problems  they 
have  In   employing  teachers   is  finding  per- 
sons who  are  willing  Ki  do  the  complete  job 
and  not  expect  to  be  remunerated  in  some 
way  or  other  for  every  little  task  that  they 
are  asked  to  do.    In  fact.  I  had  one  super- 
intendent   tell   me,   and   this   story   may    be 
apocryphal,    that    he    recalled    an    in.^tance 
where  a  teacher  trampled  the  children  when 
the   final   bell  sounded   In   the  afternoon   as 
she   raced    them   out   of  the   room.     Now   I 
don't  believe  that  is  service.     I  don't  believe 
you  are  servmg  under  those  circumstances. 
Here   at  Rio  Grande  College   we   have  given 
you  an  opportunity  to  serve,  and  I  will  say 
this,  and  I  have  much  evidence  of  it  in  my 
office,   in   my   files,    of   superintendents   who 
have  said  tliis  of  Rio  Grande  College  grad- 
uates— that  these  graduates  are  willing  to  go 
a  little  bit  further,  to  give  Just  a  little  more. 
I   had  a  superintendent  of   a   rather  large 
district    tell   me   that   if   he    h.ad    a   choice 
everything  else   being  equal,  to  choose  be- 
tween a  Rio  Grande  College  graduate  for  the 
claiisroom  and  another  one  from  another  in- 
stitution he  would  choose  the  Rio  Grande 
College  graduate  because  of  this  little  bit  of 
extra  something  our  graduates  are  willing  to 
give. 

So  I  say  to  you,  the  significant  thing  is  to 
serve.  Serve  your  employer;  serve  your  com- 
munity; serve  your  church;  Eerve  your  fel- 
lowman  and  serve  your  Alma  Mater.  And 
your  Alma  Mater  as  of  today  is  Rio  Grande 
College.  You  have  an  obligation  to  this  in- 
stitution. You  have  an  obligation  that  you 
will  never  be  able  to  repay.  Many  of  your 
are  seated  here  today  because.  If  Rio  Grande 
College  had  not  been  located  where  It  is.  you 
would  not  have  an  education.  Others  of 
you  are  here  today  because  you  could  not 
attend  the  college  of  your  choice,  but  you 
were  accepted  at  Rio  Grande  College;  you 
have  develo]>ed:  you  have  progressed  and  you 
have  reached  this  point  today.  You  owe 
something  to  Rio  Grande  College.  You  have 
paid  during  the  last  several  years  $800  for 
tuition.  It  costs  about  $1100  in  the  E  &  G 
budget  to  support  each  one  of  vou.    That 

extra   bit   of  money— that  $300   difference 

has  to  come  from  someplace.     If  we  didn't 
h.ave  educationally-minded  men  and  women 
serving  on  our  Board  of  Trustees,  as  we  do- 
If  we  didn't  have  friends  of  Rio  Grande  Col- 
lege who  are  willing  to  contribute  financially 
to  the  welf.are  of  this  ln.stitutlon,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  keep  our  fees  within 
re.ison.     They  would  be  higher,  much  higher. 
I  don't  think  a  week  passes  that  I  don't 
hear  from  some  graduate  or  former  student 
either  verbally  or  in  a  virrltten  manner  prais- 
ing Rio  Grande  College.     I  love  to  hear  it^ 
it's  muric  to  my  cars— It  makes  me  proud  of 
Rio  Grande.     However,  talk  is  cheap.    Praise 
will  not  pay  s.Tlarles.    Pral.se  will  not  pay  the 
utility  bills     Praise  will  not  erect  new  build- 
ings.   Praise  will  rot  maintain  present  struc- 
tures.    It  takes  money!     I  honestly  beUeve 
you  are  obligated  to  contribute  to  the  finan- 
cial  obligations   of   your  Alma  Mater.     You 
must  help  so  students  who  follow  you  have 
the  .same  opportuniUes  which  you  have  had 
I  think  we  could  cut  the  tuition  If  it  were 
possible  fo  balance  our  budget  with  words  of 
praise,  but  we  cant  do  it  that  way. 

This  past  spring  Dean  Schaefer  and  I  were 
negotiaung  with  on  Individual,  a  new  staff 
member  for  this  campus,  who  at  the  present 


time  is  an  asscK-i.-te  professor  at  one  of  the 
larger  universities  in  a  western  state.  Hi? 
comes  from  this  area,  from  this  region;  he 
w.anted  badly  lo  come  back  to  tills  area.  We 
couldn't  meet,  of  course,  his  salary  demand. 
When  I  liad  to  write  and  tell  him  that  It  was 
Impossible  for  us  to  pet  together.  I  received 
a  very  nice  letier  irom  him,  a  long  letter,  I 
would  like  to  re.id  a  couple  of  sentences  from 
that  leti<>r—  The  scliool  and  the  persons  tw - 
sooiated  with  tiic  school  are  dear  to  me.  If 
Rio  Grande  Ctillege  had  not  existed,  I  might 
not  have  done  anything  in  my  life  except  dig 
coal  or  farm  in  Ciieshire  Township."  Thoto 
are  noble  word.s— a  beautiful  tribute.  It  was 
a  two  page  letter,  so  I  shook  the  pages  hop- 
in,';  something  more  substantial  would  fall 
o'.it  of  It.  I  even  held  the  envelope  to  the 
ligiit  to  see  if  something  was  hidden  within. 
But  al.is,  to  no  avail.  Just  words. 

Each  year  a  number  of  prU-ate  colleges  and 
universities  cea.se  lo  exist  as  such.  No  longer 
can  tiiey  compete.  The  spirit  is  gone.  The 
struggle  Ls  UK)  great  .so  they  forfeit  their 
idenutles,  either  by  affiliating  with  some^ 
state  system,  some  otlier  Institution,  or  they 
Just  wither  and  die.  and  we  don't  want  that 
to  happen  to  Rio  Grande  College.  We  want 
that  diploma  of  yours  to  mean  something, 
and  we  want  it  to  grow  In  meaning.  We  want 
it  to  be  as  sound  as  blue  chip  stocks.  We 
want  It  to  be  as  good  as  any  diploma  you 
might  earn  from  tuiy  iristltuUon,  and  the 
only  way  to  we  can  do  that  is  to  obtain  sup- 
port from  you  and  the  friends  of  Rio  Grande 
College. 

Remember  now.  we  have  given  you ba- 
sically, at  least— the  development  of  the 
fundamental  skills  to  decide,  to  communi- 
cate, to  relate,  end  to  eerve.  Commence- 
ments and  diplomas  are  nothing  more  than 
punctuation  marks  In  the  process  of  learn- 
ing wliich  is  never  completed. 


Commencement  Addreii  by  Dr.  Ronald 
C.  Nairn 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30.  196€ 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  foUowlnf? 
excellent  address  which  was  given  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  on  June  1  by  Dr.  Ronald 
C.  Nairn,  president  of  Prescott  College 
Prescott,    Ariz.     Dr.   Nairn  Is   an  out- 
standing  authority  on  soutlieast  Asia 
and  I  believe  his  remarics,  "The  Ameri- 
can Intellectual  and  Southeast  Asia,"  uill 
be  of  great  int-erest  to  all  my  colleagues- 
We.   the   American   intellectuals,   need   an 
Intellectual    reformation.      The    great    hl.«- 
torical  dramas  which  the  intellectual  world 
has    faced    especially    since    World    War    I. 
continuously  reveal  the  redundancy  In  intel- 
lectual conceptions:  the  inadequacy  of  infor- 
mation, the  emotion  rather  than  the  ln(p|- 
lectuallty  of   response,   and  particularly   the 
tendency    to    conduct    Intellectual    dialogue 
around    constricting    confines    of    relatively 
middle-aged  ideologies.     Race  relations    the 
Integrity  of  individual  cultures,  man  and  vio- 
lence,  values   in   a   techno-economic   society 
especially   theological    values.   Just   to  quote 
some  examples,   are  less  and  lees  viewed   aa 
primary  intellectual  questions  but' rather  as 
resolvable  issues  per  medium  of  this  or  that 
Ideological  system.     And  yet  nothing  is  re- 
solved:  and  the  intellectual  becomes  either 
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mut«  or  a  cllch^-toutlng  countennarclier. 
There  la.  I  repeat,  a  need  for  an  Intellectual 
reformation. 

Here,  tonight,  la  gathered  the  human  r«- 
•ources  of  a  great  university,  representing  aa 
Important  augment  of  American  InteUectual 
life.  The  concern  at  the  American  intellec- 
tual with  great  historical  dramas  should  be 
your  ooooem.  and  the  response  your  re- 
aponse.  Tonight  Instead  at  talking  vaguely 
about  a  "challenge  of  the  future".  I  would 
like  to  bring  you  a  real  challenge,  one  cen- 
tered about  my  call  for  an  Intellectual  refor- 
mation but  using  a  current  historical  drama. 
Southeast  Asia,  as  the  focus.  My  contention 
la  that  the  American  Intellectuals'  concern 
with  Southeaet  Asia  reveals  that  we  are  not 
handling  this  historical  drama  very  well. 

Let  me  select,  at  random,  a  few  examples 
from  Southeast  Asia  to  Illustrate  my  general 
I>olnt.  Basic  to  any  Intellectual  exercise  la 
the  aaaembling  of  data,  or  shall  we  call  It 
"knowledge".  Society  in  Vietnam,  as  one 
example,  la  at  least  as  complexly  structured 
aa  the  atom.  It  is  strange,  Is  it  not.  that 
people  who  could  never  be  persuaded  to  pub- 
licly declaim  upon  the  structure  of  an 
atom  can  barely  wait  to  make  the  most  elab- 
orate wxnmentary  on  what  is  wrong  with  the 
■tructure  of  society  In  Vietnam  and  Indeed 
elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  can  quote 
many  examples.  In  May  1962.  there  was  a 
notable  fliat,  a  prelude  to  a  veritable  flood. 
Some  of  our  moat  distinguished  scholars.  In- 
cluding a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  signed  an  op)en 
letter  calling  for  the  general  resiructurtng  of 
■ociety  In  South  Vietnam,  including  such 
tblnga  aa  the  liquidation  of  the  President, 
Kgo  Dlnh  Diem.  Upon  what  did  they  base 
this  call?  Did  they  have  the  same  kind  of 
knowledge  about  Vietnam  as  they  would  have 
brought  to  commentary  on  the  atom  or  wae 
their  advocacy  of  this  radical,  and  Indeed 
brutal,  action  based  upon  something  more 
primitive?  I  suspect  the  real  knowledge  cf 
Southeast  Asia  held  by  this  symbolic  Intel- 
lectual group  was  slight.  For  example,  the 
m\K5h-quoted  cliche  that  we  miist  '-win  the 
minds  of  the  Vietnamese  peasant"  arose  at 
thla  time.  It  Just  so  happens  that  the  first 
fuU-length  study  ever  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican on  the  Vietnamese  peasant  appeared  In 
print  only  last  year.  What  then  do  those 
who  declaim  this  cllch6  mean?  Where  do 
they  get  their  basis  In  reality?  It  occurs  to 
me  that  most  of  us  would  be  hard  put  to  pro- 
Tide  a  formula  for  winning  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Arizona,  our  own  people.  But.  here 
It  waa;  Americans  must  not  only  "win  the 
mind  of  the  Vietnamese  peasant",  but  as 
well,  reetructure  his  society — a  remarkable 
reqiiirement  based.  I  suggest,  on  ignorance. 

I  doubt  If  one  could  find  today  100  Ameri- 
cana fluent  In  the  written  and  spoken  Viet- 
namese language.  How  many  of  you  here 
tonight  have  read  a  comprehensive  Viet- 
namese history — there  Is  only  one  In  the 
English  langiiage.  The  American  people 
have  been  told  that  80 'r  of  the  Vietnamese 
are  Buddhist — the  reality  is  that  nobody 
knows,  but  I  would  say  that  fewer  than  30 '^ 
coiild  be  classi&ed  as  Buddhist:  and  this 
group  la  highly-fragmented  geographically 
and  aa  regards  Buddhist  belief.  And.  so  I 
could  go  on,  questioning  the  basic  data  so 
many  Intellectuals  use  as  premises  for  their 
commentary  on  Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  we  have  an  intellectual  respon- 
alblUty  aa  old  as  our  Greek  progenitors  that 
first  part  of  any  Intellectual  discourse  Is 
assembling  of  knowledge  about  a  subject. 
This  la  a  sacred  element  In  the  search  for 
truth.  It  la  even  more  sacred  when  the 
reality  of  things  stirs  us  emotionally.  We 
face  real  Intellectual  dangers  if  we  do  not 
have  the  Integrity  to  at  least  strive  for  the 
reality  of  things  when  we  use  our  intellectual 
atatua  to  become  public  spokesmen.  Con- 
fuclua  summed  it  up  well;  he  said.  "Thinking 
without  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  pastime." 
The  American  Intellectual  relative  to  South- 


east Asia  Is  Indeed  indulging  in  a  dangerous 
pastime  and  Is  doing  little  for  his  intel- 
lectuals' reputation. 

This  leads  to  another  random  factor — the 
"patterned"  thinking  that  the  American  in- 
tellectual brings  to  many  contemporary 
problems.  Let  me  expand.  We  have  devel- 
oped an  etiology — a  philosophy  of  the  causa- 
tion of  things — which  constrains  free  Intel- 
lectual investigation.  Rousseau  w;is  one 
progenitor  and  gives  one  llIu.=:trat!on  of  what 
I  mean.  To  Rous.seau  man  was  good  by 
nature,  a  conslcif-rate  arid  kindly  fellow.  If 
he  were  not  iitxxi.  but  Instead  violent,  brutal. 
selfish,  deceitful,  and  even  murderous,  then 
this  was  due  to  his  environmei-it  or  to  the 
systO'm  of  government.  It  was.  therefore, 
not  neces.'i.try  to  con.slder  the  reality  of  vio- 
lence, brutality,  selfishne.s.s.  d.v:eitlulness. 
cruelty,  and  klllmK,  bec-aiiise,  if  the  system 
were  chanced,  then  man  revertt^d  to  his  nat- 
ural, kindly  self.  Let  us  sfe  what  this  kind 
of  patterned  thinking  means  relative  to  the 
historical  drama  in  Southea-st  Asia  The  few 
American  writers  on  ectmomlcs  and  politics 
in  Southeast  Asia,  basically  starting  after 
World  War  II.  were  mainly  concerned  with 
the  Lssue  of  colonialism  They  said  that 
colonialism  was  bad  and  that  when  the 
inevitable  nationalist  revolution  ensued  and 
was  inevitably  successful,  then  the  new  na- 
tionalist elan  would  evolve  into  democracy 
and  with  the  advent  of  democracy  would 
come  weU-bc;ng  and  contentment  of  all 
people. 

The  thesis  wa.";.  of  course,  nonsense:  and 
the  trouble  with  such  "patterned"  reason- 
ing is  not  that  we  make  mistakes  now  and 
again.  Rather  It  is  that,  with  "patterned" 
reasoning,  we  become  unable  to  analyze  new 
situations.  As  intellectuiils  have  so  often 
demonstrated  in  the  past,  the  applications 
of  formula  to  a  situation  Is  but  reliance  on. 
ancient  but  comforting  rituals  and  is  the 
anti-thesl.s  of  a  free,  unfettered  search  for 
truth.  It  has  become  a  eont4-?mpor£Lry  ritual 
that  solution  to  Southeast  Aslas  and  Amer- 
ica's problems  will  be  e>tsy  and  Imniediate  if 
some  great  devil  image  like  colonialism,  a 
miliUixy  dicU^tor,  or  a  repressive  non-demo- 
cratic premier,  or  the  ad',  ancement  of  "free" 
elections  occurs.  Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that 
the  Intellectual,  who  is  usually  apptilled  by 
the  destructivenes.s  wrought  by  American 
military  might,  can.  by  a  strans^e  about-face, 
condone  counterdestruetian  of  a  society  and 
Justify  all  this  by  his  "patterned"  re:u««alng 
which  allows  him  to  readily  diagnose  the 
social  aiid  political  cir.cer  obstructing  health 
and  above  all  gives  the  same  intellectual  the 
rlpht  to  recommend  the  most  violent  rem- 
edies for  the  promotion  of  iristant  salvation. 

I  could  further  this  theme,  but  let  me  now 
take  one  pra'^'.ical  example  affecting  United 
States  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  and  see 
if  I  can  tie  together  some  of  the  syndromes 
I  have  been  talking  about.  Let  me  talk  about 
a  great  Americm  concern,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  become  even  greater  when  the  shoot- 
ing stops,  as  It  will,  in  Southeast  A=ia. 

I  refer  to  what  we  call  "underdevclopmenf* 
and  the  c'oii.=eciuent  aid  proce.-.s.  C<.>nceptu- 
a!ly,  'he  idea  of  underdevelopment  w-lthin  the 
hioman  family  Is  abhorrcr.t  and  o.lenslve  to 
the  re.il  or  potential  digi'.lty  of  the  human 
Individual.  The  word  "underdeveli'pmenf' 
raises  quite  profound  emotions.  You  will 
recall  th'tt  much  of  our  "patterned"  scholar- 
ship divides  the  world  into  an  underdeveloped 
segment;  a  snialler  transitional  segment,  that 
is.  a  move  to  something  better;  and  an  even 
smaller  segment  which  is  "devel<>ped". 

Southeast  .A.;ia  of  course,  falls  within  the 
"underdeveloped"  category.  But.  what  Is 
meant  by  the  word  "underdevelopment"  as  it 
applies  in  re.ility  to  the  lives  of  St-utheast 
Asian  people'  Would  we.  for  ex.-'mple,  say 
that  the  religious  sense  of  Southeast  Asia  Is 
underdeveloped?  I  have  lived  some  of  my  life 
with  Thai  pcusanif  Befxeen  aO-PO":  of  the 
peasant   male   popul,-ce   In    rh,alland   at   one 


time  or  another  becomes  a  Buddhist  priest. 
Some  pursue  their  studies  only  for  the  period 
of  Lent,  some  for  a  year  or  so,  some  all  their 
life.  In  a  nation  of  some  6  million  adult 
males,  nearly  Vi  million,  at  any  one  time,  are 
priests.  If  this  is  "underdevelopment."  what 
development  would  you  propose?  And  let 
us  take  a  Southeastern  Asian  family— re- 
lit^ion  and  family  are.  after  all,  fairly  im- 
p<jrtant  Ingredients  in  11  vine. 

Is  the  Vietnamese  family  "underdevel- 
oped"? Some  belong  to  a  unlllneal  descent 
group  which  has  Immutable  ties  over  time 
and  sp.-ice.  Should  these  ties  be  broken? 
Should  the  family  become  tenuous?  Is  flUal 
piety  an  out-of-date  conception?  Is  family 
economic  sharing  un-Kcynsian?  I  could  go 
on  and  ask  about  handicraft,  art,  ceremony 
and  festivals,  village  sociology,  and  the  har- 
mony of  man  and  nature  In  Southeast  Asia. 
I  think  what  the  users  mean  by  "underde- 
velopment", is  underdevelopment  in  an  In- 
dustrial sense  and  here  it  is  clear  Southeast 
Asia  does  not  have  the  drive,  the  skills,  the 
management,  and  above  all,  the  re-soiirces  and 
techniques  ptossessed  by  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe.  Thtis,  here  we  face  the 
first  syndrome;  our  desire  to  change  a  reality 
we  have  not  defined.  We  tell  these  people 
they  have  to  change.  We  have  now  been 
telling  the  Vietnamese  for  five  years  that  they 
must  reform.    Change  or  reform  what? 

Do  we  mean  only  to  build  factories  and 
roads  or  reform  something  else,  and  If  so, 
what?  Do  we  really  mean  change  of  all  of 
their  society  and  if  so,  to  what  model?  Why 
will  a  Thai  peasant  village  use  its  highly- 
developed  construction  skills  to  build  a  beau- 
tiful Buddhist  temple  when,  for  their  de- 
velopment in  the  mode  of  the  West,  they 
should  build  a  dam  to  hold  water  or  a  bridge 
to  promote  commerce. 

Why  will  the  Individual  peasant  have  a 
picture  ijalnted  on  the  tailboard  of  his  cart 
rather  than  spend  the  money  to  buy  some 
grease  for  Its  squeaky  axle?  The  most  per- 
verse of  all  results  coming  from  the  present 
thinking  which  divides  the  world  into  un- 
derdeveloped is  that  we,  of  the  developed 
world,  have  conceived  a  model  into  which  the 
underdeveloped  mxist  aspire  and  have  as- 
sumed that  It  is  our  duty  to  make  good  this 
transition.  With  this  kind  of  "patterned" 
thinking,  based  upon  a  massive  lack  of  data 
or  knowledge,  a  frightening  situation  arises. 
The  Nazis  had  their  model  of  the  Nordic  sii- 
perman.  The  Russians  have  theirs  of  the  new 
Soviet  man.  Here  are  models  to  which  peo- 
ple must  be  molded.  Do  we  have  a  model 
for  Sovtheast  Asia?  When  you  talk  about 
transplanting  the  "Great  Society"  in  Viet- 
nam, what  does  this  mean  to  a  Vietnamese? 

On  the  one  side,  the  Communists  are  say- 
ing it  is  bad  to  be  a  South  Vietnamese,  that 
their  society  is  not  progressive,  that  it  should 
be  destroyed  and  Vietnamese  must  develop 
Into  the  Communist  model  of  modem  man. 
The  Communists  with  their  patterned  think- 
ing say  that  this  is  an  Inevitable  progre.ssion. 
the  pattern  of  history.  Are  we  not  also  tell- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  that  It  Is  bad  to 
be  a  Vietnamese,  that  they  mtist  also  be  made 
over  in  another  image  of  modem  m.an.  Two 
peoples  are  now  telling  tlicm  it  Is  bad  to 
be  a  Vietnamese. 

The  tragedy  of  this  situation  Is  th.^t  as  far 
as  the  Communists  are  concerned,  they  have 
no  alternative.  They  are  caught  up  in  their 
own  dogma,  their  own  "patterned"  thinking. 
but  we.  In  the  United  States,  should  be  dif- 
ferent. We  should  be  the  very  anti-thesis  of 
the  Communist  obsession  to  recreate  man  In 
a  preordained  image.  It  is  extraordinary.  Li 
it  not,  that  some  Intellectuals  (and  here  I 
must  extend  my  preview  well  beyond  the 
United  States)  who  wring  their  hands  about 
the  physical  destruction  of  a  Southeast  Asian 
village,  would.  If  they  got  the  chance,  make 
over  tomorrow  a  whole  Southeast  Asian  so- 
ciety Into  what  they,  the  Intellectual,  knew 
to  be  "good."    Aggression  can  come  In  many 
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forms  a.i  mcKiern  totalitarian  movemente 
have  demonstrated  and  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  aggression  need  not  produce  a 
lesser  traimia  than  physical  aggressiorL  But 
to  repeat,  the  tragedy  is  that  this  la  a  be- 
trayal of  the  American  ways  and  the  fact  that 
the  leadership  of  such  betrayal  may  belong  to 
disiaiguished  American  intellectuals  does 
not  mitigate  the  act. 

As  I  sense  the  American  dream,  the  his- 
toric mis.=5ion  of  thi.s  nation  w;vs  respect  for 
the  Integrity  of  every  single  human,  and  this 
Is  what  we  should  return  to  in  our  relation- 
ships with  Southeast  Asia  and  indeed  else- 
where. It  would  be  exciting,  would  it  not  to 
attempt  to  m.ike  the  world  safe  for  diversity 
or  should  I  s.ay  the  integrity  of  the  individual 
human,  rather  than  for  conformity  to  the 
mass. 

Tonight  I  have  burely  touched  upon  some 
of  the  stereotyped  thinking  which  is  plagu- 
ing our  intellectual  world.  The  examples 
drawn  from  .Southea.st  Asia  could  have  been 
continued  ad  InHnitum,  and  let  me  quickly 
present  two  or  three  more. 

War    is    no    longer    being    e.x.immed    but 
reacted  to,  usually  in  a  negative  or  an  apa- 
thetic manner.     Vis-a-vis   the   current   war 
In  Veitnam,  a  study  of  the  "teach-ins"  leads 
one  to  imagine  that  Mao  Tse  Tung  does  not 
exist.     Yet  this  man  has  been  the  most  pro- 
lific and  original  writer  on  war  over  the  past 
300  years  and  personally  claims,  as  of  now 
to  be   an  exponent   of  "Protracted   Limited 
War  .    This  might  at  least  be  intellectually 
acknowledge.     On  a  more  philosophic  note 
regarding   war.   we  have  heard   of  the   term 
■unjust  w.irs".     Tliis  is  alarming  because  I 
fear  that  these  same  people  could  easily  on 
..  another    occasion    talk    about    "Just    wars"- 
and  "Just  wars",  we  know,  have  alwavs  been 
the  most  bloody  and  holocaustlc  In  history 
Perhaps  war  Is  neither  "Just"  or  "unjust"' 
but  a  vivid  demonstration  of  limitations  in- 
herent  in    contemporary   human   existence 
Intellectual    probing   of   war,   I   suggest     is 
needed;   and  I  sut^gc-t  that  carrying  a  sign 
bearing  a  vague  clich6  is  a  poor  substitute 
lor  hard  thinking  about  realities. 

There  are  other  more  abstract  issues  about 
Southeast  .Asia  almost  unknown  to  the  con- 
temporary American  intellectuals  The 
Buddhist  process  of  logic  and  its  conflict  with 
Aristotelian  logic;  Freud  and  the  Adhid- 
hammas;  peasantry  as  an  existential  expres- 
sion, especially  in  a  technological  age;  the 
nature  of  God  or  the  transcendent;  or  If  you 
want  to  be  practical,  cybernetics  and  its  im- 
pact on   politics   and   culture   in  Southeast 

.    ±..        ^  spectrum  of  the  Asian  unknown 
Is  wide. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  rather  than 
seeing  a  great  Intellectual  ferment  stirred 
up  by  Southeast  Asia.  Instead,  we  have  In- 
tellectual despair  and  confu.'^ion.  It  often 
seems  to  me  that  the  placard-carrying  in- 
tellectual is  Indulging  more  in  a  form  of 
psychic   therapy  jto   relieve   his   Intellectual 

th^u^^Z  ""^"^'f  ^^'^^  ^*^''"S  perceptive 
thought  to  real  Issues.  This  is  why  I  sue- 
gest  an  intellectual  reformatlon-not  a  rev- 
olution because  revolutions  have  a  distressing 
habit  of  consuming  their  own  young— which 
I  suggest,  is  a  debilitating  Intellectual  proc- 
ess, that  is  if  you  accord  the  past  any  valid- 
ity. 

ir„^'n'''\"'f"  '"  ^  positive  sense  Is  meant  by 
intellectual  reformation  because  a  great  na- 
^hLIf**    *    ^^*    intellectual    community 
when  it  recognizes  Us  shortcomings  does  not 
^It^Tt  ^  ^''""y'  d«Pa"-ing  introspection. 
Kather  It  goes  out  and  meets  this  challenge 
prevails  and  Is  regenerated.     The  great  his- 
torical dramas  of  our  times  need  not  frighten 
us  even  when  we  do  not  understand  them 
Rather  as  Intellectuals,  we  should  be  stlmu- 
ated  to  strike  off  Intellectual  shackles  and 
use  the  occasion  to  get  new  insights      But 
we  must  reform.     We  must  cleanse  our  in- 
tellectual home,  free  our  thinking  from  the 
humbug  of  middle-age  ideologies,  and  free 


ourselvea  from  the  vested  Interests  of  the 
ideological  and  intellectual  establishments 
which  thrive  on  the  comforting  status  quo 
given  by  the  soporific  of  "patterned"  think- 
ing. Reformation  is,  however,  basically  an 
individual  process,  as  Is  all  salvation.  No  one 
can  do  it  but  you.  It  is  you,  the  Individual 
who  must  resume  a  new  humbleness  before 
that  which  you  do  not  know.  It  is  the  indi- 
vidual who  must  assume  his  or  her  own  re- 
sponsibility for  individual  action  in  seeking 
out  the  truth  about  that  which  he  first  ad- 
mits is  not  known.  Above  all.  it  Is  onlv  the 
individual  who  can  bring  integrity  to  his 
action  and  without  integrity  we  can  never 
know  truth. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the 
great  historical  drama  in  Southeast  Asia 
about  which  I  have  talked  of  tonight  and 
the  respon-e  of  the  American  intellectual  to 
this  drama  is  but  a  symptom  of  a  vast  iutel- 
lectu.Tl  disturbance  the  roots  of  v^hich  (in 
my  opinion  1  go  deep  into  the  failure  of  20th 
century  liberalism  to  accept  the  reality  of 
the  world  as  an  existential  thine  and  espe- 
cially intellectualism's  allied  action  in  en- 
deavoring to  dispense  with  human  values 
and  instead  make  politics,  social  action  and 
culture  conform  to  simple  utilitarianism— 
but  this  Is  another  topic.  The  drama  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  American  involve- 
ment Is  as  good  an  excuse  as  any  for  us  to 
pause  and  review  oiu-  intellectual  decline  and 
see  if  we — you,  the  graduating  class  of  '66 
and  we,  your  teachers— might  not  recognize 
our  Inherent  Intellectual  greatness  and  act 
in  bringing  forth  its  realization. 

Humbleness,  action,  integrity— is  th^re  an 
Intellectual  substitute?  Our  nation  needs 
us  In  this  role;  and,  the  world  about  us  upon 
which  we  impact  so  mightilv.  needs  the 
American  Intellectual  in  this  role  Neither 
our  nation  nor  the  world  can  long  suffer  us 
if  we  continue  to  fail  in  our  trust. 
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the   National   Association   of  Iiidu.stiial 
Realtors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  July  1  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  that  great  speech  delivered  by 
the  lat€  Senator  Charles  E.  Daniel,  pres- 
ident of  Daniel  Construction  Co.,  at  the 
annual  Watermelon  Festival  at  Hamp- 
ton, S.C.  in  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Greenville  News  i.s  .a 
progressive,  dynamic  ncw.'^paper  pub- 
lished in  Giecn\-llle,  S.C,  the  hometown 
of  the  lat«  Senator  Daniel.  Tlie  follow- 
ing are  excerpts  of  that  courageous  ac* 
dre.ss  delivered  by  Senator  Daniel  as  • 
pi-inted  this  year  in  the  Gi-eenville  N'  s: 
Daniel   Looked  Ahead,   Gave  Vu:\ 


Senator  Charlei  E.  Daniel  Looked  Ahead 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 


OF 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13.  1966 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  so- 
lutions have  been  offered  to  the  civil 
rights  problems  confronting  our  beloved 
Southland  ajid  the  Nation  In  recent 
years.  Some  have  stood  In  the  school- 
house  door.  Others  have  suggested  nul- 
lification, Interposition  and  massive  re- 
sistance. Still  others  have  sought  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  through  street  de- 
monstrations and  disrespect  for  law  and 
order. 

The  late  U.S.  Senator,  Charles  E.  Dan- 
iel, of  South  Carolina,  offered  a  positive 
solution  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
axid  to  the  people  of  the  South.  South 
Carolina's  industrialists,  educators  and 
men  of  good  will  at  the  local  level  largely 
foUowed  Senator  Daniel's  advice  creat- 
ing Job  opportunity  and  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Charles  E.  Daniel 
was  one  of  the  greatest  industrialists  of 
our  time  and  one  of  the  world's  largest 
Industilal  contractors.  He  was  named 
"Industrialist  of  the  Year"  and  was  pre- 
sented the  coveted  award  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City  in  1963 
by  former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  on  behalf  of 


In  a  speech  at  Hampton  on  July  1.  1961, 
Cliarlcs  E.  D.uiiel  gave  his  views  on  what 
South  drolina  should  do  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic challenge  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

"I  emphjisize  that  we  cannot  manage  our 
affairs  under  the  same  pattern  of  inactio.i 
we  have  followed  in  the  post."  he  s.iid. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  his  ad- 
dress : 

■We  are  proud  of  oiir  st.ite  and  its  fine 
people.  We  are  pnjud  of  the  progress  whicii 
ha.s  been  m.idc;  but  most  of  all,  we  should  be 
concerned    with    current    problems    and    the 

ir^plications  of  the  future. 

AT   CROSSROADS 

"We  have  .irrived  at  a  crossro.ids  in  South 
C.irolina,  economically  and  educationally 
Though  our  progress  has  been  encouraging, 
we  must  determine  now  to  move  faster  froni 
more  elevated  levels. 

"We  rank  at.  or  near  the  bottom  in  per 
capita  Income;  in  standards  of  educaUon;  in- 
deed, in  too  many  areas  of  progreeslve  life 

■  W'e  cannot  catch  up  by  maintaining  the 
s.ime  piice  nor  by  postponing  the  Inevitable 
when  others  already  are  dealing  our  hands 
for  us  . . . 

"We  need  to  maneuver  into  positions  where 
we  can  seize  the  offensive  by  fair  and  honest 
management    of    South    Carolina's    owii    af- 

f.iirs  .  .  . 

"If  we  are  to  lift  South  Carolina  'rorn  near 
the  bottom  in  so  many  areas  of  economics 
and  public  education  to  a  position  near  the 
top.  we  will  have  to  meet  our  Industrial  and 
agricultural  challenge©  with  all  our  resources 
and  the  complete  and  enlightened  coopera- 
tion of  all  our  people  .  .  , 

"More  than  ever  today,  management  in- 
sists that  plant  locations  be  near  cultural 
and  recreational  facilltiee;  good  schooU  in- 
cluding Industrial  training;  excellent  shop- 
ping facilities;  adequate  air  service;  good  liv- 
ing conditions  in  general. 

"Progressive  areas  %-lth  these  modem  fa- 
cilities have  a  decided  advantage  in  attract- 
ing industry. 

"South  Carolina  cannot  get  on  an  eco- 
nomic footing  with  the  rest  of  America  by 
being  content  to  get  only  our  percentage 
share  of  new  development.  To  catch  up.  our 
state  must  forsake  .some  of  our  old  wavs  and 
aggressively  outdo  other  states  In  selling 
South  Carolina  to  the  n.atlon 

"There  are  two  vital  elements  which  must 
move  together  if  we  are  to  succeed:  (J)  A 
rapid  elevation  of  the  economic  status  o'  all 
oiu-  people;  (2)  A  crash  program  of  qualilv 
education. 

JOBS  FOR   NECROKS 

"The  deseg-regatlon  issue  cannot  continue 
to  be  hidden  behind  the  door.  The  situation 
cannot  satisfactorily  be  settled  at  the  lunch 
counter  and  bus  station  levels.  We  must 
handle  this  ourselves,  more  realistically  than 
heretofore,  or  it  will  be  forced  upon  us  in  the 
harshest  way.  Either  we  act  on  our  terms  or 
we  forfeit  the  right  to  act. 

"The  Negro  population  represents  a  large 
working  force  in  South  Carolina  relatively 
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untrained.     It  Is  an  Imporuint  pGte:iri.r.  to 
Industry. 

"We  have  a  definite  obligation  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  our  Negro  citizens;  to 
provide  them  with  good  jobs  at  good  wages; 
and  to  continue  to  assure  them  of  fair  treat- 
ment. By  raising  their  education  and  eco- 
nomic status,  we  would  raise  the  whole 
economy  of  the  state." 


Propaganda  and  Toxic  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday,  June  27. 1966  | 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  May- 
June  1966  Issue  of  the  magazine,  Ord- 
nance, there  appears  an  article  by  Brig. 
Gen.  J.  H.  Rothschild.  It  is  entitled 
"Propaganda  and  Toxic  War."  General 
Rothschild,  now  retired,  was  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Chemical  Corps  and  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  better  Informed  people  on  this 
Important  subject.  His  article  is  such  a 
rational  one  that  I  feel  it  should  be  re- 
printed In  the  CoNGREssiON.AL  Record. 

"ITie  article  Is  as  follows: 
Propaganda    and    Toxic    War — DESPrrE    Sta- 
tistics TO  THE  Contrary,   a   Peeling   Has 
Been    Engendered    in    the    Public    That 
Chemical  and  Biolocical  We.\pons  Are  In- 
humane, AND  Onlt  a  Free  Discussion  of 
THE  Subject  Will  Disclose  the  Facts 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  H.  Rothschild) 
(Before  his  retirement,  General  Roth.^child 
icaa  Chief  of  Research  and  Developmpnt  for 
the  U.S.  Army  Chemical  Co'ps      He  norc  'c- 
tidea  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.) 

Toxic  warfare,  encomp.assing  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents,  has  been 
In  a  peculiar  pxjsltlon  since  World  War  I. 
It  Is  too  dangerous  to  ignore,  but  still  it  has 
not  been  accepted. 

Why  such  an  lmport,int  means 
fare  should  be  In  this  anomalous  s" 
what  the  factors  are  which  aJIect  decl.=;!orL3 
as  to  Its  possible  use.  warrant  exiuninatlon. 
The  decision  as  to  whether  the  tJ  S  should 
employ  toxic  wiu-fare  In  any  form  should 
depend  only  on  whether  or  not  such  use  en- 
hances the  over-all  p>osltlon  of  the  country. 
This  deliberation  must  necessarily  Include 
all  aspects — basically,  the  political  and  mili- 
tary considerations. 

Political  considerations,  a£  always,  are 
very  complex.  They  Include  the  humani- 
tarian, moral,  and  psychological  viewpoints 
and  the  legal  position.  We  must  weigh  the 
effects  of  our  contemplated  act.ons  on  our 
own  people  and  on  the  peoples  and  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  military  value  of  toxica  should  be  de- 
determlned  solely  on  their  ability  to  ac- 
complish the  mission  as  compared  with 
other  available  military  systems. 

The  purely  emotional  approach,  unfortu- 
nately so  common,  does  not  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Chemical  warfare  proved  itself  very  ef- 
fective In  World  War  I,  but  still  It  and  toxlo 
warfare  as  a  whole  are  not  In  general  use. 
Why  not? 

In  the  first  place,  it  takes  a  lon^  time  for  a 
weapon  to  be  accepted.  The  initial  reaction 
of  the  military  users,  a  proverbially  conser- 
vative group,  to  something  new  and.  there- 
fore, unftunlllar  and  requiring  new  tactics. 
Is  one  of  rejection.  This  has  been  true  of 
the   longbow,   gunpowder     and   motor   vehl- 


is    of    war-I 
statu.-,  anc^ 


cles   or    all    k;:ui5:     is   well    as  of      chemical 
warfare 

The  fifty  years  .since  the  Introduction  of 
giis  as  a  major  weapon  of  war  normally 
would  have  been  expected  to  be  time  enough 
for  its  acceptance  in  this  modern  era,  except 
for  a  complicating  factor. 

When  the  Germans  launched  the  first 
large-scale  g.is  attack  in  World  War  I  at 
Ypres.  Belgium,  durint;  .\pril  1915,  the  Allies 
h.id  nothing  with  which  to  combat  this  new 
weapon.  They  hiid  been  warned  of  the  Im- 
pending attack  by  intelligence  but  refused 
to  accept  the  possibility  of  a  new  weapon 
being  used  Alter  the  success  of  the  attack, 
they  then  resorted  to  the  historic  method 
used  against  inno\atlons  In  war— they  de- 
clared the  weapon  inhumane  and  barbarous. 
However,  at  this  tmie  in  history,  '-he  means 
of  discussing  propaganda  were  much  more 
efficient  than  In  the  past,  and  the  propa- 
ganda campaign  was  successful. 

In  fact,  it  was  .=  o  successful  in  whipping 
up  a  war  spirit  airainst  the  "inhumane,  gas- 
vising  Hun"  that  It  was  continued  even  after 
the  Allies  themselves  were  using  gas  very  ex- 
tensively and  effectively. 

The  statisti''s  on  casualties  during  World 
War  I  do  not  support  the  description  of  "In- 
humane '  as  applied  to  gas  when  compared 
with  other  weapons  of  war.  Tlie  ratio  of 
deaths  among  gas  casualties  verus  those 
a.mong  casualties  from  other  weapons  was 
less  than  a  tenth.  The  percentage  of  gas 
casualties  di.scharged  for  permanent  di.sabll- 
Ity  was  about  a  sixth  of  those  wounded  by 
other  means.  In  addition,  the  suffering  on 
the  battlefields  and  during  convalescence 
was  less. 

Biolr>gical  agents  were  not  used  to  any 
extent  in  World  War  I,  but  here  a;jain  it  is 
ditficult  to  adjudge  dLsea.se  as  inhumajie 
comparc-d  with  tiie  weapons  of  w:u-  which 
cause  trauma  from  exploeive,  fire,  and  radia- 
tion. Cert.anly  none  of  us  likes  dl£ease.  but 
wc  are  exposed  to  It  constantly  and  use 
methods  to  try  to  avoid  It. 

When  we  contract  a  disea.'^.  medical  atten- 
tion can  lUleviate  the  suffering  and  reduce 
the  death  toll.  Those  who  would  recover 
from  most  of  the  diserLses  which  probably 
would  be  selected  for  blologlcaJ  warfare 
would  be  whole  himian  beings.  This  cannot 
ai-^ays  be  s.^id  of  those  who  survive  aft«r 
being  wounded  by  other  weapon.s. 

The  result  of  the  propaganda  campaign 
ag:unst  gas  was  to  inculcate  a  generation 
with  the  feeling  that  chemical  W".irf,ire  weap- 
ons were  Inhumane.  This  led  to  a  period 
of  effort  to  outlaw  the  use  of  gn-s.  occa- 
sioned— as  expressed  by  J  M.  Read  In  his 
book."\  ".Atroci'y  Propaganda  1914-1P19"— 
"largely  because  the  delegates  [of  the  Allied 
Power  In  1921]  were  still  under  the  Impres- 
sion left  by  the  first  gas  attixcks  of  the  war, 
whi.«5e  cruelties  were  writ  large  for  political 
purposes." 

In  this  country,  this  culminated  In  Presi- 
dent Ri.x*evelt's  statement  in  1943  that  the 
tJ  S,  would  not  resort  to  the  use  of  toxic-gas 
weapons  unler,";  they  were  first  used  by  its 
enemies,  ThLs  is  the  last  statement  of  policy 
on  the  subject  by  the  United  States. 

Incidentally,  this  policy  cost  many  thou- 
sands of  American  casualties  In  the  Pacific 
In  World  War  II,  and  probably  cobt  many 
Japanese  lives  as  well. 

The  Impression  one  gets  from  the  actions 
of  the  U.S.  Government  since  tlien  is  that  of 
a  fear  of  touching  the  entire  subject  pub- 
licly. It  seems  to  be  an  Ironic  case  of  the 
leaders  of  the  country  selling  an  Idea — a  false 
one — so  thorouglily  to  the  people  that  now, 
Instead  of  the  Government  exercising  leader- 
ship, it  Is  managed  by  the  result  of  Its  action. 

The  limited  surveys  conducted  show  a  very 
general  public  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
toxic  warfare,  and  this  Ignorance  Is  fcetered 
by  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Public  dis- 
cussion has  been  discouraged  for  many  years 
by  the  restrictions  In  releasing  information 


which  have  been  placed  on  civilian  and  mili- 
tary officials. 

The  absurd  result  of  this  approach  was 
demonstrated  following  the  use  of  noiilethal 
riot  gases  In  South  Vietnam  early  last  year. 
Instead  of  voluntarily  releasing  the  Informa- 
tion that  the  South  Vietnamese  (later,  the 
VS.  forces)  had  employed  tear  and  nauseat- 
ing gases  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  women 
and  children  being  used  as  shields  by  the 
Viet  Cong,  the  information  was  allowed  to 
leak  out  through  reporter.-:. 

The  public  outcry  In  this  country  and 
abroad  was  damaging.  Our  Government  ob- 
viously had  no  prepared  position,  but  made 
an  apologetic,  very  weak  defense  through  our 
highest  officials.  Then,  the  humanitarian  as- 
pects were  brought  out,  and  the  use  of  riot 
agents  became  widely  accepted. 

With  this  atmosphere  in  our  Governnieni, 
logical  factual  considerations  Involving  toxics 
are  impossible.  Decisions  as  to  possible  use 
ara"  taken  with  a  strong  Input  of  emotion  and 
Ignorance. 

Until  the  Government  is  willing  to  nurture 
free  discussion  of  toxic  weapons,  education  of 
the  public  In  the  subject  Is  Impossible  and, 
therefore,  a  meaningful  determination  of  the 
American  citizen's  views  on  the  emplojTiient 
of  toxic  weapons  cannot  be  made. 

What  specific  action  Is  recommended'' 
The  Government  should  promulgate  a  con- 
tinuing policy  of  free  release  of  information 
on  toxic  weapons  and  the  defense  against 
them  and  permit  officers  of  all  military  serv- 
ices to  engage  In  public  presentations  and 
discussions,  with  the  only  restraint  being  the 
requirements  of  national  security. 

In  other  words,  the  present  restrictions 
which  have  been  Imposed  In  the  name  of  na- 
tional policy  should  be  removed,  to  permit 
the  same  type  of  discussion  pro  and  con  as  is 
permitted  regarding  other  weapons. 

The  moral  considerations  are  partially 
based  In  the  humanitarian  aspects  but  go 
further.  The  fundamental  morality  enters 
when  a  country  decidas  to  go  to  war.  An 
ethical  country  will  not  go  to  war  unless  It  j 
feels  that  Its  national  existence,  in  an  ac- 
ceptable form,  is  seriously  threatened  by 
aggression  and  that  there  is  no  other  reson 

Once  this  decision  has  been  taken.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why.  within  limit-'; 
any  weapon  of  war  which  would  give  a  major 
advantage  should  be  eschewed.  It  may 
be  within  the  province  of  an  individual  to  I 
say  that  he  would  rather  die  than  do  such 
and  such,  but  leaders  do  not  have  the  right 
to  Jeopardize  their  nation  with  this 
philosophy. 

The  limits  to  war  which  have  been  agreed 
up<3n  in  the  post  restrict  the  use  of  weap- 
ons or  materials  which  are  calculated  to 
cause  luineces-sary  suffering,  to  combatants 
or  noncombatants. 

In  practice,  according  to  the  field  manual. 
"The  Law  of  Land  Warfare."  this  comes  down 
to  "tlie  Illegality  of  the  use  of  lances  with 
barbed  heads.  Irregular-shaped  bullets,  and 
projectiles  fiUed  with  glass,  the  use  of  any 
substance  on  bullets  that  would  tend  un- 
necessarily to  Inflame  a  wound  Inflicted  by 
them,  and  the  scoring  of  the  surface  or  the 
filing  off  of  the  ends  of  the  hard  cases  of 
bullets." 

Since  general  war  has  become  total,  the 
protection  formerly  granted  to  noncomlxit- 
ants  has  become  less  meaningful.  Certainly 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  the  In- 
fliction of  unnecessary  suffering.  Aside  from 
theee  restrlct^ions.  however,  every  weapon 
required  to  end  the  war  on  acceptable  terms 
and  with  the  least  loss  of  life  to  our  people 
should  be  employed  wherever  necessary. 

Most  of  the  public  objections  to  the  use 
of  toxics  have  been  expressed  by  those  who 
are  strongly  opp>06ed  to  war  Itself.  In  a 
parallel  effort  to  this  opposition  to  war,  the 
same  people  have  opposed,  through  the  cen- 
turies, the  tise  of  any  new  methods  of  war. 

However,  these  two  covirses  are  entirely 
apart.     Trying  to  find  a  reasonably  .safe,  en- 
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force.iblc  way  to  ensure  that  war  cannot 
occur  is  a  logical  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
trpng  to  baa  any  specific  weapon  of  war 
from  being  used  after  the  war  has  started  Is 
illogical  in  the  extreme. 

Any  weapon  system  that  Is  being  banned 
at  a  given  moment  alv.-ays  wiU  be  to  the 
advantage  of  one  side  or  the  other.  If  that 
we;ipon  system  has  a  major  Impact,  when 
the  chips  are  down  it  \vlll  almost  certainly 
be  used.  If  It  is  to  the  enemy's  advantage, 
we  have  to  be  prep.ared  in  any  case  but  will 
be  at  a  grave  dis.adVantage  in  training  and 
planing  if  we  have  declared  that  such  a 
weapon  system  should  not  be  used. 

If  it  Is  to  our  benefit  and  we  do  not  use  It, 
we  are  foregoing  an  advantage  that  we  can 
probably  ill  afford  to  give  up  in  a  life-or- 
death  struggle. 

On  the  psychological  side,  one  of  the  argu- 
ments frequently  advanced  against  the  use 
of  toxics  is  that  it  will  give  the  enemy  a 
propaganda  advantage.  This  argument  Is 
weak.  OS  the  Communists  have  demonstrated 
that  they  do  not  need  a  factual  basis  for  a 
propaganda  campaign. 

In  the  Korean  action,  for  example,  the 
Chinese  launched  a  major  prop.aganda  cam- 
paign accusing  the  U.S.  of  using  biological 
warfare.  I  was  Chemical  Officer  of  the  Par 
East  Command  and  the  United  Nations 
Forces  during  that  Ume  and  can  state  un- 
equivocally that  there  was  no  basis  whatever 
for  the  accusation. 

With  regard  to  the  legal  question,  the 
United  States  is  not  a  signatory  to  any  treaty 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  toxic 
weapons. 

From  the  military  side,  the  U.S.  has  not 
conducted  large-scale  troop  tests  with  toxics 
to  determine  their  value  relative  to  other 
systems.  The  basic  difficulty  rests  In  the 
statement  of  policy  issued  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  1943,  which  is  sUU  in  effect. 
War  U  a  complicated  business.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently difficult  to  train  our  forces  In  the 
methods  we  know  they  will  use. 

It  Is  illogical  to  try  to  obtain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  training  and  planning  with 
toxics  when  our  country  says  It  will  not  use 

them  unless  they  first  are  used  against  us 

implying  that  such  use  Is  morally  reprehen- 
sible and  therefore  should  not  be  employed 
by  an  enemy  either. 

Furthermore,  the  Introduction  of  this  feel- 
ing of  repugnance  has  been  a  large  factor  In 
the  lack  of  any  large-scale  troop  tests  to  ob- 
tain sound  data  upon  which  to  determine  the 
comparative  value  of  the  system.     In  fact. 
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there  has  not  even  been  a  demand  for  a 
good  chemical  munition  for  use  In  reallsUc 
troop  tests  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  chem- 
ical weapons. 

Until  these  large-scale  tests  are  conducted 
and  commanders  actually  observe  the  effects 
on  their  troops,  no  evaluation  of  the  worth 
of  toxics  will  be  accepted  generallv  by  mili- 
tary leaders.  Technical  data  and  small-scale 
tests  upon  which  to  make  a  determination 
are  available,  but  the  final  concl-osion  is 
open  to  the  argimient  that  the  worth  of 
toxics  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

Is  toxic  warfare  acceptable  a-s  a  means  of 
modern  combat?  Toxics  proved  their  mili- 
tary value  in  World  War  I.  To  decide  the 
question  as  to  whether  their  use  is  desirable 
politically,  we  must  have  much  more  public 
education  and  discussion. 

Until  Government  policy  is  changed  so  as 
to  encourage  such  discussion,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  place  of  toxics  In  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  over-all  position  of  the  United 
States  will  remain  nearly  Impos.sible. 
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but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
a-s  to  t!ie  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports cr  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S 
C'Kle.  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS   FOR    SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,    Washington,  D.C..  20402    at 
cost    thereof    as    determined    by    the   Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents   shall   prescribe   the   terms   and 
conditions   under  which   he  may  authorize 
the    resale   of   Government    publications    by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establlshmen*  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   title   44.   sec    72a 
Supp.  2),  ■  ' 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correcWy  given  In  the  Record 
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Appendix 


Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  Writes  in  National 
Magazine  of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area — A 
New  West  Virginia  Vacation  Center  in 
the  Midst  of  Beautiful  West  Virginia 
Scenery 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L'NITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presiiient, 
under  the  caption,  "West  Virginia's  Do- 
It-Yourself  Forest,"  our  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  authored  an 
Interesting,  Inviting,  and  Informative 
article  for  the  July  1966  issue  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association's 
widely  circulated  magazine,  American 
Motorist. 

It  was  my  pri\ilege  to  have  cospon- 
sored  my  colleague's  legislation  under 
which  was  authorized  the  Spruce  Knob- 
Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area 
of  West  Virginia,  and  I  share  in  his  rec- 
ommendation of  that  facility  only  2  to  3 
hours  away  from  Washington,  D.C,  and 
within  350  miles  for  some  65  million  peo- 
ple—more than  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
total  population. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  has  demon- 
strated commendable  leadership  and 
concern  In  making  our  scenic  State — 
the  Mountain  State— attractive  and 
available  to  our  citizens  and  toui-ists.  I 
am  privileged  to  cospoasor  his  legislative 
proposal  for  an  Allegheny  Parkway  which 
would  facilitate  acce.ss  to  the  Spruce 
Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Recreation  Area  and 
other  unique  and  historical  locales  which 
he  describes  briefly  in  his  timely  article. 
And  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that  my 
West  Virginia  colleague  cosponsored  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
which  I  introduced  and  managed,  and 
which  will  afford  improved  developmen- 
tal roads  through  scenic  West  Virginia 
and  especially  one  in  proximity  to  the 
Spruce  Knob-Scneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  article  by  Senator 
Bybd,  of  West  Virginia,  from  the  July 
1966  issue  of  American  Motorist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
West  Vibginus  Do-It-Yotjrselp  Forest 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd  of  West 

Virginia) 
You  will  enjoy  this  pastoral  paradise — an 
Island  of  serenity  surrounded  by  the  popula- 
tion explosion — for  many  reasons.    There  are 


the  rolling  green  hillsides,  the  abundance  of 
colorful  wirdflowers,  a  great  variety  of  trees 
and  other  foliage,  endless  rivers  to  fish,  swim, 
or  canoe  In,  and  a  panorama  of  geological  ancl 
historical  wonders. 

It  Is  one  of  the  country's  newest  year- 
round  vacation  centers.  At  a  safe  freeway- 
drlvlng  speed.  It  Is  only  two  or  three  hours 
away  from  W;ishlngton,  DC,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  It  Is  within  350  miles  for  some 
65  million  people — more  than  one- third  of 
the  Nations  total  population. 

I  recommend  the  new  Spruce  Knob-Seneca 
Rocks  National  Recreation  Area  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Not  only  will  you  find  your  davs  filled  with 
pleasurable  activities,  but  you  may  enjoy  the 
feeling  that  here  is  a  real  modern-day  do-it- 
yourself  forest  all  around  you.  In  this  day  of 
population  density  and  disappearing  natural 
hillsides,  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  stands. 
for  me.  as  an  outstanding  monument  to 
man's  abiUty  to  rehabilitate  nature  in  Its 
finest  form. 

There  was  a  time — not  too  long  ago — 
when  these  shaded  hills  were  scarred  and 
blackened.  The  trees  that  stood  there  for  a 
thousand  years  or  more  fell  before  the  viood- 
man's  ax  and  were  carted  away  by  railroads 
which  crisscrossed  the  hills.  The  tree  bark 
that  was  left  behind  quickly  caught  fire  and 
the  flames  far  outreached  the  primitive  fire- 
fighting  equipment  which  was  used  to  hold 
It  at  bay. 

The  Monongahela  Forest  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, was  then  called  the  "Monongahela 
Burn." 

And  burn  It  did.  many  times,  until  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  stepped  In  to  acquire  the 
land,  to  plant  new  trees  and  to  salvage  the 
historical  monuments. 

I  was  happy  to  sponsor  the  legislation 
which  created  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
National  Recreation  Area  and  I  was  Indeed 
pleased  to  have  the  full  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  American  Automobile  Association 
and  Its  members  for  the  project.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by 
President   Johnson   in   September,    1965. 

All  of  the  natural  attractions  are  there  for 
visitors  to  see.  However,  the  legislation  will 
permit  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to 
conserve  the  natural  resources  and  to  develop 
tliem  wisely  for  greater  public  use.  We  will 
go  to  work  on  this  program  immediately. 

But  today,  visitors  can  enjoy  the  same  fish- 
ing streams  tiiat  the  Seneca  and  Shawnee 
Indians  used  for  the  family  food  baskets. 
There  is  also  Spnice  Knob,  the  highest  point 
In  the  State,  having  an  elevation  of  4,860 
feet.  Soon  to  go  up  near  that  peak  will  be 
an  observatory  tower,  standing  about  25  feet 
tall,  all  of  native  stone,  and  affording  visitors 
an  unobstructed  view  of  five  surrounding 
peaks. 

Some  of  the  m;uiy  attractions  to  see  in- 
clude: 

Seneca  Rocks:  RLsing  almost  1,000  feet. 
above  a  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  they 
are  considered  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
and  Interesting  natural  wonders  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  They  are  sometimes  compared 
In  appearance  to  «  ruined  ancient  castle,  but 
they  record  the  geological  history  of  the 
ootmtry. 

Smoke  Hole  Cave:  A  former  Indian  home, 
It  Is  located  on  a  mountalntop  and  Is  out- 
standing for  Its  maze  of  corridors  and  ride 


room.?,  representing  Indian  efforts  for  multl- 
T\fom  dwellings. 

Smt)ke  Hole  Country:  A  writer  In  the  area 
recently  described  the  valley  this  way:  "The 
Smoke  Hole  country  lies  in  almost  untouched 
beauty,  a  haven  of  escape,  a  Shrangrl-La  of 
all  things— trees,  flo^-ers.  animal  life,  scenic 
vistas,  and  climate.  It  provides  a  retreat 
from  the  disturbing  noises  of  expanding 
American  indu.-.triall.-^m." 

Big  Cave:  Formed  In  solid  rock  at  an  alti- 
tude of  2,200  feet  in  Cave  Mountain,  It  !.■=  the 
best  known  of  the  many  caves  In  the  Smoke 
Hole  Country.  In  it,  early  settlers  and  Con- 
federate soldiers  dug  nitre  which  they  boiled 
in  iron  kettles  and  used  in  manufacturing 
gunpowder. 

Big  Spring:  Sltuat<?d  at  the  base  of  Cave 
Mount^aln,  it  Is  a  famous  fishing  ground,  as 
trout  gather  there  where  the  water  Is  al- 
ways cool.  The  Shawnee  Indians  first  used 
the  .area,  but  were  driven  out  by  tlie  Senec^a. 
who  eventually  ruled  all  of  the  region  now^ 
conUiined  in  Pendleton  County. 

Seneca  Caverns:  A  series  of  subterranean 
rooms,  loc««ted  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
highe.st  peiik  in  the  State,  they  are  deco- 
rat<:d  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites  which 
have  been  fashioned  by  drops  of  wat«r  trick- 
ling through  the  roof  of  the  caverns  for  thou- 
sands of  ye.ars.  The  deepest  room  is  165  feet 
below  the  earth.  Well -lighted  for  tourists, 
they  contain  Statue  of  Liberty,  Niagara  Falls. 
and  Metropolitan  Opera  to  name  Just  a  few 
of  the  interesting  formations. 

Hermit  Island:  An  area  of  about  4  5  acre.>; 
where  one  botanist  in  1933  found  283  species 
of  flora.  Indicating  the  abundance  and  va- 
riety of  plants  at  Spruce  Knob,  Manv  na- 
ture-study groups  made  treks  Into  the  vallev 
to  collect  rare  pl.ants.  Game  and  fish  are 
numerous  and  varied,  but,  strangely  enough, 
there  are  a  few  Insects. 

Rivers:  Two  major  tributaries  of  the 
Potomac  River— the  South  Branch  and  the 
North  Fork  of  the  South  Branch  give  life 
to  the  valley.  Feeding  into  these  are  dozens 
of  cle.ar.  cold,  spring-fed  streams  flowing 
from  forested  watersheds,  creating  scenic  at- 
traction as  they  cascade  out  of  the  high 
mountains  into  the  valley  below.  Ajs  it 
wends  It^  way  down  between  the  rockv  cliffs 
of  the  gorge,  the  South  Fork  creates  some  of 
the  most  spectacular  fishing  water  and 
scenic  beauty  to  be  found  In  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  South  Branch  Is  noted 
for  fiihlng  and  white  water  canoeing. 

Timber:  The  high  country  around  Spruce 
Knob  is  a  bit  of  Canada  transplanted  Into 
the  West  Virginia  countryside,  with  native 
red  spruce  and  other  forest  tree  species  be- 
ing unique  in  the  typically  Appalachian 
hardwood  area. 

Cranberry  Glades:  Just  outside  tlie  recrea- 
tion area,  the  glades  are  a  mass  of  color 
produced  by  the  ground  cover  which  aljounds 
in  the  area.  It  is  the  site  of  a  Visitor  In- 
formation Center. 

There  Is  the  story  of  a  man  who  traveled 
through  this  area  many  years  ago.  He  left 
behind  his  impression  In  a  simple  one-line 
statement:  "Paradise  Discovered.  October  23 
1725." 

Perhaps  you  can  send  a  postcard  from  the 
same  area  reading,  "Paradise  Rediscovered. 
1966."  I  hope  you  will  come  early  and  stay 
for  a  long  time — the  experience  will  be  Just 
what  the  doctor  ordered. 
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Biographiei  of  Political  Figures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 
Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  American  Library  Association 
is  holding  its  annual  convention  in  New 
York  City.  I  think  it  appropriate,  there- 
fore, to  call  the  attention  of  Members  to 
the  following  article  wtilch  appeared  in 
the  June  1966  issue  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  Bulletin,  about  biog- 
raphies of  political  figures.  This  article 
is  written  by  Oscar  Collier,  president  of 
Fleet  Publishing  Corp.  of  New  York,  a 
hard-cover  book  publishing  company 
which  has  published  in  recent  years  such 
books  as  "Barry  Goldwater.  Freedom  Is 
His  Plight  Plan,"  by  Stephen  Shadegg; 
'•Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  a  Biography,"  by 
Harry  Provence;  "Adam  Clayton  Powell 
and  the  Politics  of  Race,"  by  NeU  Hickey 
sold  Ed  Edwin;  and  most  recently  "John 
V.  Lindsay  and  the  Silk  Stocking  Story," 
by  Caspar  Citron. 

Mr.  Collier,  a  New  Yorker,  who  was 
Introduced  to  politics  during  his  youth 
in  Texas,  offers  in  this  article  the  worthy 
thesis  that  books  about  political  figures 
serve  a  useful  public  function  of  spread- 
ing information  and  stimulating  interest 
in  the  actions  of  government,  but  that 
reviews  of  such  books  often  strongly  crit- 
icize them  for  reasons  that  have  little 
to  do  with  their  true  value.  Mr.  Collier 
jilso  admits  that  as  a  publisher  and  edi- 
tor, he  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  given 
to  him  by  the  ALA  Bulletin  to  reply  to, 
and  criticize,  the  critics — a  role  seldom 
afforded  a  book  publisher,  and  all  too 
little  to  those  whose  work  in  life  is  en- 
couraging, assisting,  and  promoting 
others.  While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  Mr.  Collier's  judgments.  I  believe 
his  broad  experience  with  biographies  of 
political  leaders  make  his  views  worthy 
of  consideration.  i 

The  article  follows:  ' 

tJsEFUi.  BiTT  Much  Maligned  Books 

(By  Oscar  Collier) 

The  dust  from  the  election  of  the  mayor  of 
New  Tork  and  other  1965  political  contests 
has  settled,  and.  as  the  opening  guns  of  new 
elections  are  being  flred,  perhaps  It  Is  a  good 
time  to  comment  on  certain  useful,  but  much 
maligned,  books:  timely  books  on  candidates 
running  for  office  or.  as  such  books  are  often 
called,  "campaign  biographies." 

It  Is  tiresome  to  a  person  as  interested  In 
poUttcs  as  I  am  to  read  review  after  review 
with  such  a  typical  opening  statement  as. 
"WhUe  retrospective  accounts  of  current 
American  politics  have  Improved  greatly  in 
recent  years,  the  campaign  biography  has  re- 
mained stubbornly  lodged  In  a  literary  sub- 
stratum. In  the  best  of  hands,  it  is  likely  to 
be  hastily  conceived,  prematiirely  produced. 
Inaccurate,  and — by  accident  or  intention — 
obsequious. **  This  comment  Is  In  Warren 
Weaver's  review  of  Lindsay,  a  Man  for  To- 
morrote.  by  Daniel  Button  (Random  House), 
and  John  V.  Lindsay  and  the  SiUc  Stockinff 
Story,  by  Casper  Citron  (Fleet),  In  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review,  October  24.  106S. 

This  comment  la  a  typical  cllch4  used  by 
reviewers  of  the  timely  political  biography. 


Such  remarks  strike  me  .1.5  irre;o..int.  be- 
cause I  have  found  that  reading  campaign 
biographies  Is  the  best  way  to  learn  a  great 
deal  quicldy  a!x)ut  cuiUidates  and  public 
men.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  two  books  are 
the  only  ones  available  on  John  V.  Lindsay 
and  his  background  and  that  the  review  was 
published  i-.ear  the  end  of  Lindsay's  long, 
massively  publicized,  successful  campalEjn  for 
mayor  of  New  York — a  campaign  which  had 
created  considerable  national  interest.  Both 
Mr.  Button  and  Mr.  Citron  had  contracted  to 
UTlte  their  books  long  before  Lindsay  an- 
nounced for  mayor  or.  apparently,  even  in- 
tended to  do  so.  Button's  book  is  a  biogra- 
phy, focu.s.^ing  on  Lind.=Kvy's  political  career; 
Citron's  book  is  a  history  of  Lindsay's  con- 
gressional district,  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
Lindsay's  races  and  political  methods  in  re- 
cc!il  years. 

Tlie  reviewer  of  the  timely  political  book 
often  comments  extensively,  and  apparently 
from  his  own  knowledge,  about  the  political 
tigure  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  t>ook.  In 
ni(«t  cases,  the  reviewer  draws  heavily  from 
the  information  in  the  book,  often  shortly 
after  claiming  that  the  book  has  incomplete 
information.  Michael  Harrington  reviewed 
the  Button  and  Citron  books  in  the  October 
13  Book  Week.  After  commenting  tlaat  tlie 
books  contained  "parts"  of  Lindsay's  record, 
he  continued,  apparently  from  his  own 
kn:)Wlf>dge,  "In  tiie  1964  congressional  race, 
his  opp'.nent.  Eleanor  Clark  French,  docu- 
mented his  conservative  positions  against 
Area  Redevelopment.  .  .  ."  Mr.  Citron 
writes,  quoting  his  interview  with  Mrs. 
French,  "You've  got  to  have  government 
help  to  start  a  project  like  Area  Redevelop- 
ment .  .  .  that  Lindsay  voted  against."  and 
so  on  to  considerable  detail. 

In  some  of  the  reviews  of  this  kind  of  book, 
the  candidate  « or  potential  candidate)  oniy 
is  reviewed,  and  the  book,  except  for  its 
title,  is  completely  ignored.  In  a  cilight  vari- 
ation of  this  approach,  tlie  review  consists 
entirely  of  intere.sting  information  cribbed 
from  tiie  book.  u."ually  following  a  short 
attack  on  the  t>ook  as  "admiring,"  "hero- 
worshipping,"  or  "uncritical."  And  often, 
when  two  or  more  of  these  books  are  re- 
viewetl  together,  tliere  Is  no  dist'u.s,sir.n  at  all 
of  each  individual  book,  and  all  are  damned 
togetlier  for  their  collective  defects.  In 
another  variation,  one  book  is  t3rplcally 
called  better  than  the  other,  with  faint,  con- 
descending praise  for  the  one  and  outright 
condenination  for  the  other. 

Tiie  political  position.s  of  some  reviewers 
seem  to  ni.ike  objective  descriptive  appraisal 
ditTicult.  I  recall  tliat  William  Hogan  in 
tlie  San  Franci<ico  Chronicle  called  Barry 
Goldwater:  Freedom  Is  His  Flight  Plan,  by 
Stephen  Shadegg.  "press-agentry  with  a  tom- 
tom befit,  "  ai'.d  Jules  Feiffer  in  Lite  called 
five  Lyndon  B  Johnson  biographies  at  once 
"myth'il'igy.  ■ 

THE    RISK    INVOLVED 

Since  timely  political  books,  including 
candidates'  biographies,  continue  U)  appear 
during  each  preelection  season  and  readers 
and  libriu-ians  continue  to  buy  them  in  fair 
numbers,  this  sort  of  book  must  be  U-seful 
and  fill  a  need.  \V1ien  you  con.slder  that  the 
aver.oge  hardcover  book  takes  fnim  three  to 
six  montli.s  to  manufacture  and  that  the 
need  for  uaformauon  is  not  definitely  estab- 
lished untU  abotit  six  months  to  a  year  be- 
foreliand.  It  becomes  obviotis  that  both  pub- 
lishers £ind  authors  take  a  considerable  risk 
In  such  ventures.  If  the  public-figure  .sub- 
ject falls  to  gain  a  nomination  or  loses  the 
election,  the  book  is  practically  dead  com- 
mercially. An  outstanding  exception,  of 
course,  was  Booth  Mooneys  The  Lyndon, 
Johnson  Story,  republished  in  1964  by  Fiir- 
rar,  Strausa. 

But  the  more  usual  fate  of  Uie  tjook  is  the 
remainder  counter.     In  offering  a  very  low 


price  for  copies  of  a  B.arry  Goldwater  blog- 
rapliy  returned  from  book;:tores,  a  remainder 
dealer  Juiitined  himself  by  saying,  "It's  more 
than  I  paid  for  Nixon's."  I  was  pleased  at  the 
bargain  when  I  bought  a  well  written  and 
informative  biography  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 
from  a  remainder  counter  several  years  ago. 
I  recall  refiocting  at  the  time  that  the  pub- 
lisher had  remaindered  his  t>ook  too  soon; 
It  was  1962.  But  later  events  proved  the 
publisher  right.  Information  about  some 
candidates  just  doesn't  seem  to  sell,  an  addi- 
tional hai:;trd  to  publisher  and  author. 

So  we  see  tiiat  the  c.irliest  ixjssiVjIe  publica- 
tion is  es.sential  to  the  succcs.s  of  tliese  boot.-.s. 
hence  they  must  often  !>c  WTitten  qmckiy  and 
ccrt:iiniy  witli  a  deadline.  But  even  when  the 
writer  has  a  greater  lh;m  u.sual  he:ul  sUirt, 
the  inevit.ible  comment  of  tlie  reviewer  is 
"liasty"  {Library  Journal,  September  19651; 
and  even  if  the  candidate  has  repeatedly  re- 
ceived natiotial  exposure  througli  mag.izines 
and  television.  llbr;iry-oriented  reviewers  aie 
likely  to  say  "of  local  interest  only"  (Vir- 
ginia Kirkus.  August  1965).  The  only  way 
that  I  can  imagine  to  explain  this  comment 
is  to  picture  a  reviewer,  so  WTapped  up  in 
re.ading  and  reviewing  books,  as  to  have  little 
time  for  newspai>ers.  magazines,  or  television. 

Isn't  haste  in  WTitmg  and  publishing  a  vir- 
tue in  books  on  candidates?  It  would  be 
good  to  see  a  comment  such  as  "a  timely 
book,  published  with  commendable  fpeed." 
For  there  Is  no  substitute  for  Information  in 
book  form.  No  matter  how  complete  and 
informative  magazine  articles  are,  they  are 
difficult  to  keep  at  hand  for  explicit  refer- 
ence, and  r.idio  and  television  material  usu- 
ally lives  on  only  in  the  mind  of  tlie  li.stencr 
and  viewer. 

Biographies  of  living  political  figures  fill 
into  two  groups:  the  "authorized"  ones,  in 
wliich  the  subject  has  cooperated  by  provid- 
ing information,  often  exclusively,  to  the 
author  who  Is  very  sympathetic  to  him;  and 
the  "unauthorized"  or  independent  books, 
conceived  by  their  authors  or  publishers  as 
potential  good  sellers  or  vehicles  of  self- 
expression.  Of  the  unauthorized  ones,  ."^on'o 
are  fiivorable  to  the  candidate-subject,  even 
if  he  doesn't  cooperate  at  all  out  of  respect 
to  his  other  chosen  biograplier,  and  others  are 
critical  and  oppwsed  to  the  man  being  wTitien 
about.  The  authorized  books  are  damned  by 
many  critics  as  "by  a  close  friend  and  ad- 
mirer." and  the  unauthorized  ones  are 
damned  because  of  "obvious  niLstakes"  or 
they  are  called  "impersonal." 

In  the  case  of  John  P.  Kennedy's  race  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency and  later  race  for  the  office  itself,  we 
had  two  excellent  books  published  before  his 
race:  John  Kennedy:  A  Political, Profile,  by 
James  M.  Burns,  and  an  "unauthorized" 
book,  by  Ed  Plant  and  Ralph  G.  Martin, 
Front  Runner,  Dark  Horse.  It  seems  to  me 
that  both  kinds  of  books  are  very  welcome. 
Front  Runner  has  since  been  extensively 
quoted  on  Kennedy.  Anyone  who  reads  lx)th 
books  understands  Kennedy's  political  de- 
velopment and  the  found.ition  of  his  style 
much  better  than  is  po.'rsible  by  just  reading 
the  Burns  btnik. 

THE    READERS 

Before  proposing  a  new  and  difTerent  kind 
of  review  treatment  such  books  might  well 
begin  to  receive.  I  will  set  forth  the  kind  of 
readers  who  read  and  enjoy  these  biogra- 
phies. I  myself  am  a  good  example  of  one 
class  of  readers  -political  buffs.  Such  read- 
ers buy  or  borrow  and  read  everything  th.:t 
comes  out  about  prominent  candidates  and 
men  who  are  likely  to  become  candidates  in 
the  future.  Tliey  will  read  several  books 
about  a  single  person,  if  publislicrs  and 
authors  make  them  available.  Tliey  want  to 
know  everything  possible  about  the  sub- 
ject—  including  whatever  biases  he  and  liis 
friends  and  supporters  want  to  present  la 
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"authorized"  books.  Tlicy  like  to  compare 
the  various  versions  and  note  what  was  in- 
cluded and  also  what  was  left  out.  Tlie  book 
reviewer  is  the  last  person  whom  the  author 
and  publisher  have  in  mind  while  the  book 
is  being  planned  and  written.  It  is  the  ordi- 
nary, occasional  reader— the  literate  voter, 
really— and  the  nev.s-breaking.  image-trans- 
mitting political  columnist  to  whom  the 
"campaign  biography"  is  addressed.  Tlie  au- 
thorized biographer  likes  to  have  some 
"news"  of  his  subject,  if  possible— particu- 
larly human  interest  items  and  a  chronicle 
of  accomplishments— but  he  is  most  Inter- 
ested in  giving  the  effect  of  complete  cover- 
age, even  though  there  is  much  that  he 
knows,  and  will  reveal  in  conversation,  which 
he  leaves  ov;t  of  his  book, 

Tlie   unauthorized  biographer  usually  as- 
sumes  that  the  reader  has  a  great  deal   of 
information   already— but    the   wrong   kind: 
fragments  from  magazine  articles,  radio  and 
television  Interviews,  newspaper  pieces,  and, 
possibly,  a  surfeit  of  detail  from  the  author- 
ized  biographer.     Whether  he   admires   his 
subject,  as  is  the  case  with  Plant's  and  Mar- 
tin's Front  Runner  on  John  F.  Kennedy  or 
Harry  Provence's  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  A  Biog- 
raphy, or  aims  to  tear  his  subject  down,  as 
in  Fred  Cook's  Barry  Goldicater.  Extremist  of 
the  Right  or  Fred  Haley's  A  Texan  Looks  at 
Lyndon,    the    unauthorized    biographer    be- 
lieves   he    possesses    vital    Information    and 
understanding  of  his  subject  and   tries   to 
Impart  what  he  knows  to  convince  his  read- 
ers of  the  correctness  of  his  viewpoint  and 
the  superiority  of  his  Information.    Often,  he 
fails  to  offer  the  whole  story,  but  the  part  he 
does  tell  is  unavailable  elsewhere  and  often 
expresses  an  Important  point  of  view  toward 
the  subject. 

The  authorized  political  biography  proba- 
bly  descends   In   style   and   Intention   from 
accounts   of   the   lives   of   the  saints.     It  Is 
within  the  older  context  of  exemplary  "lives" 
that   it  can   be  properly  Judged.     The  un- 
authorized biographer  is  usually  a  political 
activist   and   writes   as   a   modern,   personal 
reporter.  Including  his  own   experience  and 
knowledge.     Both  kinds  of  biographers  have 
an     Intimate     understanding     of     material 
which  originates  from  their  subject's  public 
relations  staff— and  so  do  most  of  their  regu- 
lar political-buff  readers.     The  attempts  of 
candidates  for  office  to  shape  an  Image  do 
not   disturb    those   biographers.      They   cor- 
rectly see  that  this  Image  controls  the  man 
as  often  as  the  man  the  Image  and,  there- 
fore, accept  Image-shaping  press  releases  and 
position  papers  as  being  highly  relevant  to 
the  man,  his  supporters,  and  his  Intentions. 
They  also  see  the  subject  of  their  biogra- 
phies, not  as  Just  a  jjerson,  but  as  the  leader 
and  spokesman  for  a  team  and.  often,  for  a 
substantial  part  of  the  electorate. 

So  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  earliest 
biographers  of  political  figures  are  usually 
persons  with  considerable  political  experi- 
ence and  a  general  understanding  of  the 
politics,  the  Issues,  and  the  relevant  history 
which  have  produced  the  public  figure,  as 
opposed  to  the  private  man,  about  wliom 
they  are  writing.  Probably  much  of  the  Irri- 
tation of  book  reviewers  comes  from  the  fact 
that  they  (as  sophisticated  persons)  know 
that  the  public  man  set  forth  In  the  book  is 
not  the  same  as  the  private  man  they  have 
heard  of.  and  the  reviewer  resents  the  fact 
that  the  authors  are  writing  about  and  ac- 
cepting seriously  the  public  flgure,  images 
and  all,  and  focusing  on  his  public  actions 
and  postures  Instead  of  on  his  Inner  per- 
sonality. 

SOME    Rt7-1,ES    FOR    REVIEW 

With  all  the  considerations  pointed  out 
above  In  mind— that  timely  biographies  of 
political  figures,  which  accent  their  Images 
or  postures,  will  continue  to  be  published. 


bought,  and  read;  that  their  authors  arc  ad- 
dressing a  definite  audience,  not  including 
the  literary  book  reviewer  or  critic;  that  the 
authors  are  usually  knowledgeable  and  seri- 
ously concerned  with  politics,  poIitici,.ns, 
and  contemporary  history,  rather  than  with 
character  studies;  and  that  a  book  on  their 
subject  produced  quickly  is  useful  and  desir- 
able—I  would  like  to  suggest  some  new 
ground  rules  for  critical  considcr.itlon  and 
review  of   biographies  on   public   figures. 

1.  The  reviewer  should  avoid  tlie  clich6 
preamble  about  how  awful  campaign  biogra- 
phies are  and.  rather,  address  himself  to 
those  interested  in  this  kind  of  book.  The 
term  "campaign  biography"  itself  should  be 
little  used  or  not  u.scd  at  all,  as  it  c-rries  a 
critical,  derogatory  message. 

2.  Tlie  reviewer  should  be  a  person  known 
to  have  an  Interest  In  timely  political  t>ooks 
of  all  kinds  and  in  public  offices  and  should 
not  be  Just  a  well-known  book  critic  or  re- 
viewer, nor  simply  an  experienced  political 
reporter  who  is  like|y  to  believe  or  assert  that 
he  has  better  dope  on  the  subject. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  book  was  probably 
written  quickly  and  finished  considerably  be- 
fore being  published  should  be  accepted  as 
inevitable  and  the  book  should  be  welcomed 
rather  than  deplored. 

4.  Crusading  "social  critics"  and  sociolo- 
gists should  not  be  considered  qualified  re- 
viewers, as  they  almost  always  have  an  axe  to 
grind  of  their  own  and  usually  cannot  resist 
the  opportunity  for  self-expression  which  a 
political  book  offers  to  Its  reviewers. 

5.  Newspaper  editorial  writers  and  publish- 
ers are  unqualified  because  of  their  habit  of 
taking  violent  partisan  positions.  Let  them 
roar  against  the  book  from  the  editorial 
page,  not  in  the  book  reviewer's  space. 

6.  Possibly  political  scientists,  who  both 
teach  and  have  some  practical  political  expe- 
rience, are  the  most  reliable  group  to  choose 
from.  Next  would  come  persons  who  are 
known  political  figures  themselves,  particu- 
larly U  they  are  not  currently  running  for 
office. 

7.  Magazine  editors  and  book  editors  con- 
cerned with  politics  or  communications  are 
qualified,  as  they  are  often  knowledgeable. 
Interested  In  the  subject,  and  pleased  at  the 
opportunity  to  gain  new  Information. 

In  sum.  experienced  writers,  who  are  not 
bored  by  politics  or  public  posturings.  have 
much  to  commend  them  as  appraisers  and  re- 
viewers of  books  on  politicians  and  public 
figures.  It  seems  fair  to  ask  that  the  re- 
viewer will  like  the  kind  of  book  he  Is 
reviewing. 

What  should  the  review  Itself  be  like? 
First  of  all.  It  should  describe  the  book,  its 
coverage.  Its  limitations.  Then  it  should 
Identify  and  place  the  author  and  assess  his 
relationship  to  the  candidate.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  urging  the  voter  to  Inform  himself,  the 
merlta  of  the  book  should  be  set  forth.  If 
the  book  makes  a  contribution  to  public 
knowledge  but  Is  not  sufficient  by  itself,  a 
recommendation  of  other  additional  reading 
Is  welcome.  For  example,  both  of  the  Lind- 
say books  referred  to  above,  which  are  largely 
sympathetic  to  him,  were  reviewed  by  Mur- 
ray Kempton  In  the  Neio  York  Review  of 
Books,  together  with  comments  on  an  attack 
on  Lindsay  by  Noel  Parmetel  In  Esquire 
magazine. 

I  believe  reviewers  and  publications  that 
disparage  timely  books  on  political  flgiiree  do 
the  pubUc  a  disservice  by  sneering  at  politi- 
cal activists  and  discouraging  the  natural 
Interest  of  the  public  In  learning  more  about 
public  men.  There  surely  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  reviews  of  these  books 
when  one  book  can  be  called  both  "the  best 
book  otf  Its  ttnd  on  U.S.  politics"  and  "the 
craasest  attempt  to  capltaUze  on  the  emer- 
gence oS." 
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Addrets  by  Vice  President  Humphrey  Be- 
fore the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 

EXTENSIO.N  OF  REAIARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

Of    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
highly  significant  address  was  delivered 
liist  week  by  Vice  President  Hvmphkey 
at  the  national  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  held  in  Los  Angeles. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  reviewed  the 
long  stiuggle  for  civil  rights  and  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  achieved,  and  he 
also  outlined  problems  which  continue  to 
confront  the  movement  and  the  philoso- 
phy tliat  can  guide  us  in  seeking  to  meet 
these  problems. 

In   reading  over   this   speech— and   I 
have    done    so    several    times — several 
points  that  the  Vice  President  made  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  particularly  Impressive 
These  included  : 

We  have  the  moral  obligation  to  match 
our  promises  with  performance  and  to 
reward  faith  with  fumilment. 

We  must  understand  that  now  the 
question  is  not  whether  aU  men  shall 
have  a  full  measure  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice but  how  It  shall  be  provided. 

There  Is  no  room  in  America  for  ra- 
cism of  any  color.  We  must  reject  calls 
for  racism,  whether  they  come  from  a 
throat  that  is  white  or  one  that  is  black 
Programs  financed  by  all  of  the  peo- 
ple—black and  white— shall  not  be  oper- 
ated to  benefit  only  part  of  the  people 
There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  new  Initia- 
tives and  responsibility  In  civil  rights 
matters  by  our  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

As  may  be  not«d  from  the  few  observa- 
tions cited  above,  the  Vice  President  In 
lus  address  before  the  NAACP,  not  only 
was  offering  wise  counsels  to  the  dele- 
gates assembled  at  tills  Important  con- 
vention, but  was  expressing  principles  of 
morality  and  justice  which  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  HtntPHREY,  as  delivered  at  the 
National  Convention  of  the  NAACP  in 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  on  July  7.  be  printed 
In  the  appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Address   by    Vice   President  Humphrey 

America  Is  marching  on  the  road  to  free- 
dom. 

I  am  proud  to  be  back  among  my  friends 
of  the  NAACP  who  have  led  this  march  for  57 
years. 

Prom  the  shadows  of  a  dark  past  toward 
the  shining  hope  of  a  brighter  tomorrow 
this  march  has  been  difllcult.  uncertain  and 
often  dangerous.  But  history  shall  siirelv 
record  Its  glory.  '' 

For  we  inarched  .  .  .  even  when  our  band 
was  small  and  our  ranks  thin  and  ragged 
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even  whea  victory  seemed  a  distant  and  un- 
attainable goal. 

There  have  been  yoiing  marchers  and 
old  .  .  .  Negro  and  white  .  .  .  rich  and 
poor  .  .  .  but  always  marching  with  a  com- 
mon spirit — moved  by  a  conunon  hope— 
and  atrlvlng  for  a  common  objective. 

We  marched  and  fought  against  separate 
and  unequal  education,  and  segregated  lunch 
counters,  and  a  seat  In  the  back  of  the  bus. 

There  have  been  defeats,  but  many  more 
victories. 

There  have  been  many  heroes,  and  some 
martyrs. 

Ye«,  the  road  to  freedom  Is  tained  witii 
tears  and  the  blood  of  many  Americans — in- 
cluding men  such  as  Medgar  Evers — men 
already  counted  among  authentic  American 
heroes. 

We  have  learned  there  Is  no  smgle  road 
to  follow.  .  .  no  one  program  ...  no  one 
slogan  that  will  bring'  us  to  the  end  of  oar 
march. 

There  have  been  many  things  to  do.  and 
many  rolee  to  play.  And  Uirough  the  years 
the  NAACP  has  played  a  role  second  to  none 
In  terma  ot  dedication  and  determination 
of  sacrlfloe  and  courage. 

We  are  here  today  because  of  millions  of 
hours  spent  In  the  courthouse  and  on  the 
courthouse  steps — sitting  down  and  standing 
up — In  voter  registration  drives  and  in  the 
halla  of  Congress. 

Our  triumphs  have  been  Impressive  and 
numerous.  Our  progress  has  tseen  unmistak- 
able. Yet  these  trlumpha  and  this  progress 
must  be  Judged  from  the  perspective  of  the 
man  who  has  borne  the  burden  of  oppres- 
sion and  prejudice. 

A  generation  ago.  It  may  have  been  enough 
for  the  Negro  to  ask  for  the  right  to  enter 
a  restaurant. 

But  today  the  Negro  American  asks : 

Is  my  life  better?  Are  my  children  attend- 
ing better  schools?  Do  I  hold  a  better  Job — 
or  any  job?  Do  I  have  a  voice  in  the  life  of 
my  city  and  my  neighborhood?  Am  I  a  flrst- 
class  citizen — a  man  among  men.  In  my  own 
eyea  and  In  the  eyes  of  my  family? 

Until  a  man  can  truthfully  answer  "yes" 
to  these  questions,  we  should  not  expect  him 
to  consider  the  battle  won  or  the  struggle 
ended.    And  neither  should  we. 

For  what  Is  left  for  such  a  man  when  the 
dust  of  the  march  has  settled? 

Where  today  the  slogans  of  a  better  world 
spring  from  his  lips,  tomorrow  there  may  be 
nothing  but  the  taste  of  ashes. 

So,  precisely  at  a  time  when  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  achieved  its  most  stirring 
victories,  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions demands  that  we  turn  now  to  confront 
the  work  which  remains. 

It  is  one  thing  to  cry  "freedom  now"  on  a 
picket  lino.  But  it  Is  another  to  achieve  true 
freedom  in  the  squalid  world  of  the  ghetto — 
where  generations  of  exploitation  have  pro- 
duced problems  which  no  man  can  overcome 
In  a  day,  week,  or  ^ear — where  we  see  and 
feel  the  devastating  Impact  of  that  tragic 
equation  which  has  too  often  decreed  that 
poor  shall  beget  poor  and  Ignwance  shall  be- 
get misery. 

It  is  one  thing  to  demand  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  meet  Its  growing  responsibilities 
In  civil  rights.  But  It  is  another  to  generate 
In  our  states  and  localities  the  commitment 
and  urgency  required  to  produce  slgnlflcant 
Improvement  In  the  lives  of  people. 

And  It  is  one  thing  to  overcome  flagrant 
examples  of  racial  prejudice — segregated 
hotels,  buses  and  parks.  But  it  is  another  to 
eliminate  the  more  subtle  and  sophisticated 
techniques  which  effectively  restrict'  true 
freedom  <rf  choice  In  Jobs,  education  and 
bousing. 

Now  we  must  combine  an  acute  sense  of 
urgency  with  a  heightened  understanding  of 
the  complexity  of  the  remaining  civil  rights 
problems.  We  must  balance  dedication  to 
action  with  commitment  to  achievement. 
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We  must  understand  there  are  no  easy 
an.swers.  no  instant  solutions,  to  problems 
generations  in  the  making. 

Bat  tl\ere  are  certain  problems  demanding 
priority  attention  as  we  strive  to  translate 
legal  promises  of  equality  and  treedorn  mlo 
reality. 

First,  the  federal  government  accepts  the 
job  of  meeting  its  growing  responsibilities. 
One  of  those  responsibilities  Is  to  press 
for  legislation  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  tlie 
Constitution.  You  know  what  this  Admin- 
istration IS  doing  on  Capitol  HUl  to  discharge 
that  responsibility^and  we  need  your  sup- 
port urgently  if  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19t)6 
is  to  become  law. 

There  ;u-e  other  responsibilities  as  well. 
And  one  ot  these  is  to  see  that  programs 
financed  by  all  of  the  people — black  and 
wlnie — shall  not  be  operated  to  beneSt  only 
part  of  the  people. 

Last  Friday  a  new  day  of  security  and  well- 
being  dawned  for  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country— the  long-awaited  program  ot  medi- 
care went  into  effect. 

But  another  revolution  took  place  simul- 
taneously—a revolution  in  medical  f.icilities 
available  to  Negro  Americans  and  other 
minorities. 

Acting  with  a  clear  mandate  from  Con- 
gress, the  federal  government  directed  that 
hospit.i'.s  could  only  participate  in  the  mcdl- 
cu-e  program  if  they  provided  nc.n- segregated 
facilities  and  medical  service  to  persons  of 
all  ages. 

More  than  92  per  cent  of  ovir  hosplt.als  met 
these  standards  on  July  1 — and  many  of 
these  hosplUils  were  previously  segregated. 
I  predict  the  l.irge  majority  of  those  not  in 
compliance  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

One  fact  is  certain-  the  funds  for  medicare 
and  other  federaUy-as.si.^ted  facilities  are  col- 
lected without  regard  to  race,  color  or 
creed  — the  benertt-s,  therefore,  must  and  will 
be  available  on  the  .'same  basis. 

Secondly,  tiiere  exists  aJi  urcient  need  for 
new  Initiatives  and  responsibility  In  civil 
rights  ma'"ers  by  our  st.;ites  and  local  gov- 
ernments 

The  battle  against  slumlsm  and  poverty 
must  be  waged  primarily  In  our  local  com- 
muni'ies — with  as.'^istance  from  the  states 
and  federal  government. 

The  struggle  to  provide  quality  e<!ucation 
for  all  the  children  of  .America  must  go  for- 
ward m  our  localities — -again  with  assistance 
from  the  suites  and  federal  government. 

The  Job  of  achieving  meaningful  choice  for 
all  persons  in  the  sale  and  rental  of  housing 
must  be  ;iccomplished  in  our  cities. 

The  federal  government  is  fully  prepared  to 
play  a  major  role  in  this  process.  But  the 
Impact  of  this  federal  assistance  Is  magni- 
fied a  thousand -fold  if  a  community  is  fully 
committed  to  the  goal  of  decent,  non-seg- 
regated housing  for  all  its  citizens — If  a 
community  is  developing  creative,  bold  new 
appro.ache6  to  me^t  the  housing  crises  of 
urban  and  rural  America. 

The  vital  task  of  building  a  system  of 
justice  which  treats  all  men  alike — black 
and  white,  rich  and  poor — must  be  carried 
out  in  ntir  cities  and  ti:)wns. 

'  Equal  Justice  under  law"  Is  more  than 
slogan  etched  over  the  entrance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  13  the  foundation  of  our 
entire  democratic  system  of  government. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  reiterated  the  need 
to  inform  all  arrested  persons  of  their  right 
to  counsel — of  their  right  not  to  testify 
against  themselves — and  of  their  right  to 
prompt   arraignment  before  a  magistrate. 

These  declslon.s— reafflrmLng  some  of  our 
fundaniental  notions  of  Justice  In  a  free  so- 
ciety— should  be  applauded  by  every  Ameri- 
can—and implemented  by  every  community. 
For  in  the  final  analysis,  the  responsibility 
for  securing  equality  before  the  law  is  a 
shared  responsibility.  The  judical,  as  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  has  thus 
p<.>sed  a  challenge  to  all  Americans. 


How  dri  we  replace  the  old  argument  o\er 
states'  rights  with  the  more  meanini^ful  de- 
velopment   of    states'    responsibilities  .  .   . 
and  the  re.?ponslbllities  of  commtinitles,  and 
organizations,   and   IndividurJs? 

There  is  difficult,  unglamorous,  bpck- 
breaking,  heartbre.iking.  day-to-day  work 
ahead  m  every  ghetto  .  .  .  every  election 
district  .  .  .  and  every  school  district — lor 
only  there  can  our  lofty  goiils  and  promises 
be  redeemed 

We  know  the  NAACP  has  been  doing  this 
work  in  cmintless  cities  and  towns  across 
America.  Yes,  long  ago  you  made  the  de- 
cision to  stay  in  your  communities  and  do 
the   work   tliat   had   to   be  done 

We   salute   you   for  this   decision. 

Yes.  I  applaud  those  who  left  their  every- 
day ptirsuits  to  be  p.art  of  the  new  birth  <.f 
freedom  taking  place  in  the  South. 

But  I  also  applaud  and  honor  those  who 
will  remain  in  those  towns  after  the  fever 
pitch  of  the  moment  has  passed.  Theirs  is 
the  long  and  arduous  task  of  converting 
apathy  to  conviction — of  translating  ardor 
into  achievement. 

We  should  strive  to  do  these  things  be- 
cause they  are  proper  and  just  .  .  .  because 
we  have  the  moral  obligation  to  match  our 
promises  with  performances  and  to  reward 
faith  with  fulfillment. 

Btit  we  should  also  do  them  because  this 
nation  will  know  little  tranquility  and  peace 
until  all  Americans  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  her  well-being. 

We  must  understand  tli-at  now  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  all  men  shall  have  a 
full  measure  of  freedom  and  Justice,  but  how 
it  shall  be  provided. 

Thirdly,  we  must  enlist  new  allies  in  our 
struggle  against  discrimination  and  deriva- 
tion— from  business,  labor,  religious  and 
community  groups. 

We  know  that  In  recent  years  Impressive 
strides  have  been  made  by  both  business  and 
labor  in  rooting  out  blatant  forms  of  Job 
discrimination  based  on  race  or  color. 

The  next  phase  of  the  battle  will  be  less 
dramatic,  and  It  will  attract  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  those  Interested  In  the  simple  Issues 
and  the  easy  victories.  Yet  this  next 
phase — one  of  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  employment  opportunities — is 
vlUl. 

Outmoded  training  programs,  biased  test- 
ing and  recruitment  procedures,  apprentice- 
ship requirements  and  promotion  patterns 
can  deny  equal  employment  opportunity  as 
effectively  as  the  old  fashioned  'wliite  only" 
classified  ads. 

We  miist  take  vigorous  affirmative  action 
through  skillfully  designed  training  pro- 
grams to  help  compensate  i>ersons  who  have 
been  denied  all  opportunity  to  prepare  them- 
selves  for    today's   job   market. 

We  must  give  special  attention  to  working 
out  equitable  procedures  so  that  arrest  rec- 
ords, juvenile  offenses,  and  lack  of  a  high 
school  diploma  are  not  permanent  barriers 
to  employment  where  a  person  has  otherwise 
established  his  trustworthiness  and  ability. 

Federal  departments  and  agencies  are  now 
sponsoring  a  number  of  Innovative  programs 
so  that  equal  employment  opportunity  will 
exist  In  f.-vct,  as  well  as  In  law.  Private  in- 
dustry must  be  more  willing  to  exerlment  as 
wo  seek  workable  solutions  to  these  knotty 
problems. 

The  time  has  come  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  clvU  rights  movement  ...  to  reach  out 
Into  the  community  and  enlist  vital  new 
sources  of  energy  and  strength. 

Here  the  NAACP  has  an  especially  Im- 
portant role  to  play.  You  have  traditionally 
sought  close  cooperation  among  churches, 
labor  unions,  business  groups,  and  service 
clubs.  We  must  now  reach  out  even  further 
with  the  message:  "Brother,  we  need  you 
for  freedom." 


Tills  appeal  cuts  to  the  core  of  those 
questions  of  philosophy  and  of  strategy  which 
currently  engaged  the  clvU  rights  movement. 
It  seems  to  me  fundamental  that  we  can- 
not embrace  the  dogma  of  the  oppressors — 
the  notion  that  somehow  a  person's  skin 
color  determines  his  worthiness  or  unworthl- 
iiess. 

Yes.  racism  Is  racism — and  there  Is  no  room 
in  America  for  racism  of  any  color. 

And  we  must  reject  calls  for  racism,  wheth- 
er they  come  from  a  throat  that  is  white  or 
line  that  is  black. 

Legitimate  pride  in  the  acliievements  and 
contributions  of  one's  forebears  Is,  of  course, 
another  matter.  One  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
America  has  been  that  so  few  persons — 
white  or  black— appreciate  the  remarkable 
contributions  of  Negroes  to  this  nation's  his- 
tory. 

How  many  of  us,  for  example,  know  that 
26  of  the  44  settlers  who  established  this 
city  of  Los  Angeles  in  1781  were  Negroes? 

But  pride  In  Negro  history  and  achieve- 
ment should  establish  a  basis  upon  which  to 
build  a  new  climate  of  mutual  respect  among 
all  elements  of  society— not  false  doctrines  of 
racial  superiority.  'VV'e  must  strive  to  create 
a  society  in  which  the  alms  of  the  National 
A.ssoclation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  the  civil  rights  movement  can  be 
achieved.  And,  always  remember,  we  seek 
advancement  .  .  .  not  apartheid. 

Negroes  have  been  a  part  of  America  since 
Jamestown.  Tliey  suffered — and  survived — 
the  cruel  yoke  of  slavery.  They  have  experi- 
enced hardship  and  discrimination  of  a 
severity  and  duration  that  no  group  of 
Americans  has  known.  And  the  basis  for 
this  brutality  has  been  segregation  and  ex- 
clusion— on  terms  imposed  by  the  white 
majority. 

Today  this  system  is  being  torn  down 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  both  white 
and  Negroes.  We  must  strive  to  perfect  one 
citizenship,  one  destiny  for  all  Americans. 
Integration  must  be  recognized  as  an  es- 
sential means  to  the  C7ul.s  we  are  seeking — 
the  ends  of  freedom.  Justice  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans. 

And  if  there  are  lu-eas  In  this  country 
where  meaningful  integration  is  not  a  real- 
istic prospect — as  there  are.  In  both  the 
South  and  the  North — then  the  true  remedy 
lies  In  creating  these  conditions  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  historic 
address  at  Howard  University,  "In  far  too 
many  ways  American  Negroes  have  been  an- 
other nation:  deprived  of  freedom,  crippled 
by  hatred,  the  doors  of  opportunity  closed 
to  hope." 

Who,  In  similar  circuinstances,  might  not 
feel  within  him  the  responsive  echo  to  the 
cries  of  power  and  hostile  pride? 

Who,  In  similar  circumstances,  might  not 
finally  lose  fjiith  and  patience  with  state- 
ments of  good  intention  which  were  seldom 
translated  Into  action? 

Our  response  to  these  cries  of  outrage  and 
despair  must  be  h;u-d,  visible  evidence — evi- 
dence that  a  man  can  see  and  feel  and  meas- 
ure In  his  city  .  ,  .  his  job  .  .  .  his  home 
.  .  .  his  children  .  .  .  his  own  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  self-respect. 

Today,  after  f:xr  too  long,  we  are  beginning 
to  see  that  evidence.  The  road  to  freedom 
has  been  obscured  far  too  many  years  by 
hatred  and  habit,  by  anger  and  apathy.  But 
It  now  lies  clearly  In  view. 

We  march  down  that  road  not  in  separate 
columns  to  the  sound  of  martial  music 
heralding  the  approach  of  cLaehing  armies. 
We  march.  Instead,  together— to  the  sound 
of  a  song  echoed  by  free  people  everywhere, 
of  ;iJl  colors,  of  all  races,  in  every  land: 


The  "Hooiier  Wing"  Ezceli  Again 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
commending  the  "do  It"  spirit  of  the 
434th  Troop  Carrier  'Wing.  Air  Force 
Reserve,  at  Bakalar  Air  Force  Base, 
Columbus,  Ind. 

Tliis  excellent  editorial,  which  appears 
in  the  May  issue  of  Strike,  the  official 
newsletter  of  the  U.S.  Strike  Command, 
recognizes  the  competitive,  determined 
spirit  of  the  Hoosier  Air  Force  Reserve 
wing  despite  an  Impending  order  to  de- 
activate this  outstanding  unit. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Hoff,  commander 
of  the  wing,  has  maintained  top  effi- 
ciency, combat  readiness,  and  unwaver- 
ing esprit  de  corps  in  this  uncertain  time 
for  the  wing. 

The  editorial  deals  with  the  unit's  per- 
fection of  the  "slingshot"  method  of  ex- 
tracting airborne  supplies  accurately 
and  quickly  over  a  given  area. 

This  is  but  one  more  feather  In  the 
caps  of  the  men  of  the  434th,  which  has 
an  outstanding  record  in  peace  and  In 
war. 
The  editorial  and  a  stoi-y  follow : 

The  "Do  It"  Spmrr 
It  any  accolades  are  to  be  passed  out,  it 
seems  the  434th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  an  Air 
Force  Reserve  unit  at  Bakalar  AFB,  Ind.,  has 
earned  them. 

The  tmit,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  John 
W.  Hoflr,  has  perfected  the  "sUngshot"  meth- 
od of  extracting  supplies  from  the  C-119G 
more  quickly  and  accurately. 

General  Hoff  briefed  the  staff  at  Head- 
quarters, U.S.  Strike  Command  and  intro- 
duced a  documentary  film  showing  how  the 
434th  refined  method  works. 

As  a  result,  the  outfit  has  been  Invited  to 
demonstrate  the  "slingshot"  technique  for 
Strike  Command  in  the  field. 

The  434th  files  the  C-llGG  twin-engine 
twin-boom,  "Flying  Boxcar"  foimd  now  only 
In  reserve  airlift  wings.  The  ground  and  air- 
crews of  these  aircraft  continually  provide 
airlift  support  for  the  Air  Force.  One  day 
they  may  be  dropping  or  resupplrtng  82nd 
or  101st  Airborne  Division  paratroopers  In  a 
local  mission  and  the  next  day  hauling  sup- 
plies across  the  United  States.  Seven  days  a 
week  the  434th  has  two  crews  flvlng  airlift 
missions. 

Obviously,  their  interest  doesn't  end  with 
providing  aerial  logistics  In  a  professional 
manner.  The  C-119  Is  one  of  the  oldest  air- 
craft In  the  airlift  business  and  the  unit's 
attitude  "How  can  we  do  the  Job  better"  is 
certainly  worth  praising. 
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C-119G  In  seconds  and  accurately. 

The  433rd  Troop  Carrier  Wliig  at  Kelly 
AFB,  Tex.,  also  a  reser^-e  unit,  had  previously 
experimented  with  the  slingshot  technique 
but  it  didnt  catch  on  for  cargo  deliver^'.  The 
434th 's  technique  Is  an  Improvement  on  the 
earlier  method. 

In  a  maximimn  load  extraction,  52  A-21 
conualners  with  a  total  weight  of  17.500 
pounds  were  extracted  In  4  5  seconds  from 
the  C-119.  All  the  supplies  landed  within  a 
rectangle  of  less  than  275  by  30  yards.  The 
first  load  landed  a  mere  14"  yards  from  the 
designated  Impact  point.  The  drop  was  made 
from  400  feet.  Containers  were  equipped 
with  G-13  parachutes,  deployed  by  static 
lines. 

In  another  demonstration,  the  twin-en- 
gine aircraft  dropped  15  heavy  A-22  contain- 
ers with  a  touu  weight  of  22,800  pounds  on  a 
single  pass  from  700  feet.  The  first  load 
landed  nine  yards  from  the  Impact  point. 
The  15  containers  landed  In  an  overaU  area 
225  yards  long  and  20  yards  wide.  For  the 
A-22  container,  the  G-12D  parachute  was 
used. 

The  Impressive  slingshot  technique  calls 
for  seven  basic  components — monorail  with 
trolley  cable,  spreader  bar,  pulleys,  nylon 
strap,  winch  and  a  highpowered  motor. 

Sectu-ed  to  the  center  of  the  roof  Is  a  mono- 
rail with  a  trolley  that  moves  from  the  reio- 
to  the  front  of  the  cargo  compartment. 

Attached  to  the  trolley's  clevis  are  two 
cables  that  go  to  pulleys  on  the  sides  and  rear 
of  the  compartment  area.  The  cables  are 
separated  by  a  seven-foot  spread  bar  to  pre- 
vent the  cables  tangling  diirlng  cargo 
extraction. 

At  the  rear  pulleys,  the  cables  pr.actically 
do  an  about  face  and  stretch  to  the  forward 
part  of  the  compartment  where  they  are 
attached  to  a  nylon  belt.  The  nylon  belt  en- 
circles the  cargo  containers  along  the  'waist- 
line" of  the  load. 

When  the  aircraft  reaches  the  computed 
release  point,  the  navigator  flips  a  switch  and 
the  high-powered  motor  activates  the  winch 
which  pulls  the  trolley  forward  on  the  mono- 
rail, whisking  the  containers  rapidly  over 
the  conveyor  rollers  to  the  open  rear  end  of 
the  cargo  hold. 

As  the  containers  are  thus  "slingshotted' 
out  of  the  fuselage,  static  lines  deploy  each 
container's  parachute. 


"Stony  the  road  we  trod  .  .  . 
Bitter  the  chastening  rod  . 
Facing    the    rising    sun    of    our    new    day 

begun  ... 
Let  ti.s.  together,  hand-ln-hand,  march  on 
till  victorv  is  won  ,  .  ." 


Extracts  Containers  in  Seconds  and  Accu- 
rately:   C-U9   Crew   Uses   "Sun&shot" 

(By  M.  Sgt.  John  Renneker) 
Dropping  supplies  from  the  atr  and  getting 
them  to  land  close  to  troojjs  on  the  ground  Is 
a  problem  that  the  Services  have  been  trving 
to  solve  for  years. 

Methods  and  techniques  have  Improved 
over  the  years,  especially  since  more  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  aerial  dellverv. 

The  434th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  an  Air  Force 
Continental  Air  Command  Reserve  unit 
commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Hoff  at 
Bakalar  AFB,  Ind.,  has  devised  a  "slingshot" 
method   of   extracting   containers   from    the 


Freedom  From  Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  12, 1966 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
a  great  new  era  of  progressive  develop- 
ment is  dawTung  for  my  home  State  of 
Idaho,  But  the  process  of  change  which 
Is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  State  is 
also  requiring  Idahoans  to  face  many  of 
the  problems  which  have  become  major 
crises  in  more  heavily  populated  areas. 
The  attitude  and  energy  of  the  people  In 
meeting  these  challenges  are.  of  course, 
of  vital  importance. 

On  June  25,  Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Idaho  Statesman,  addressed 
himself  to  this  matter  in  a  perceptive 
and  thought -provoking  speech  to  the 
Idaho  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
gional meeting  in  Idaho  Falls.  His  re- 
marks were  directed  to  Idahoans  but  his 
basic  analysis  has  a  broad  application  to 
all  Americans.  So  that  my  colleagues 
might  ha.e  the  benefit  of  his  exposition 
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concerning  freedom  from  respoiTsibility, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech 
be  Included  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom  From  R£SPONsiBii,rrr 
(By  Eugene  C.  Dorsey.  Idaho  State  Chaml>er 

of  Oommerce,  regional  meeting.  Jar.e  25. 

1966.  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho: 

"We've  been  laying  a  lot  of  emphasis  for 
30  years  on  freedom  from  want,  freedom 
from  disease,  freedom  from  poverty,  freedom 
from  fear  .  .  .  now  we've  got  to  the  point 
whero  we  are  approaching  freedom  irom 
responalblltty." 

That's  Red  Motley  talking.  Red,  as  most 
of  you  know,  haa  served  In  a  series  of  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Oommerce  offices.  At  the 
54th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  U.S.  Chamber, 
Red  spoke  at  the  Challenge  Luncheon 

He  said,  "There  have  been  'Great  Socie- 
tlee"  In  the  past.  This  is  not  a  modem 
Invention.  But  when  these  societies  arrived 
at  freedcwn  frcwn  responsibility,  they  ce.vsed 
to  be  'Great  Societies.'  " 

Other  contemporary  writers  and  thinkers 
have  offered  similar  observations.  Editor  of 
the  Tulsa.  Oklahoma  Tribune  and  syndi- 
cated columnist  Jenkln  Jones  has  said, 
■'When  nations  cease  believing  In  them- 
selves, when  they  regard  their  institutions 
with  cynicism  and  their  traditions  with 
flippancy,  they  will  not  long  remain  great 
natlona."  Will  Durant  In  his  Story  of  Civili- 
zation wrote.  "A  great  civilization  is  not  con- 
quered from  without  until  It  has  destroyed 
Itself  within.  The  essential  causes  of  Rome's 
decline  lay  In  her  people,  her  morals,  her 
class  struggle,  her  falling  bureaucratic  des- 
potism, her  stifling  taxes,  her  consuming 
wars." 

Jenkins  Jones  developed  .%  Jeremi.id  along 
these  lines.  He  expressed  alarm  at  the 
mounting  evidence  of  moral  decay.  He 
pointed  to  the  degeneration  of  our  movies, 
the  violence  depicted  on  our  television 
screens,  the  crudeness  of  our  literature,  the 
confusion  of  our  art.  He  deplored  expense 
account  cheating,  learning  without  effort, 
wages  without  work  and  excessive  permis- 
siveness with  our  children.  He  said.  "There 
are  no  lazy  bums  anymore,  only  deprived 
persons.  It  Is  Impolite  to  speak  of  thugs, 
they  are  underprivileged.  Yet  the  swa^;ger- 
Ing  duck-tailed  young  men  who  boldly  flaunt 
their  gang  symbols  on  their  motorcycle 
Jackets  are  far  more  blessed  In  creature  com- 
forts, opportimltlea  for  advancement  and 
freedom  from  drudgery  than  90'",  of  tlie 
children  of  the  world.  We  have  sown  the 
dragon's  teeth  and  out  of  the  ground  has 
sprung  the  legion  bearing  switchblade  knives 
and  bicycle  chains.  Clearly  something  la 
missing.  Oould  It  be  what  the  rest  of  the 
world's  children  have  been  given,  the  doc- 
trine of  Individual  responsibility?" 

Mr.  Jones  has  selected  a  rather  shocking 
method  for  making  his  point.  I  think  we 
should  all  be  disturbed  by  the  signs  of  flabbl- 
ness  and  decay  which  he  sees.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  dismiss  the  Influence  of  environment 
and  circumstances  on  i>eople  but  I  enthusi- 
astically endorse  his  call  for  the  exercise  of 
the  doctrine  of  individual  respKinsibility  How 
we  apply  it  then  becomes  the  crlucil  issue. 
Righteous  indignation  Is  good  for  the  soul. 
I  get  aroused  by  the  callow  and  splneles.?  who 
■ay.  "It's  a  world  we  never  made."  But  Is 
this  some  kind  of  license  for  abandoning  all 
efforts  to  improve  our  lot  and  set  right  whai 
It  wrong?  Organizations  such  as  this  one 
liave  established  commendable  records  for 
reducing  problems  to  bite  size  and  going  to 
work  on  them.  Their  activities  stand  pretty 
tall  acalnst  the  whimpering  crys  of  hoptele.ss- 
nsM  tbat  ISBue  from  the  pitiable  masses  of 
the  do-nothing  derelicts  of  our  society. 


Dissenting  voices  are  needed  at  all  time;. 
Voices  of  restraint,  caution  tind  counsel 
Being  a  newspaper  man  I  would  be  hird- 
pressed  not  to  condone  criticism.  But  the 
wise  t-ritics  haven't  resorted  to  c<irrj-ing  signs, 
UTiting  four  letter  words  on  walls  or  burning 
draft  cards.  tTnfortunately,  many  dissenting 
voices  are  that  and  nothing  more.  They  offer 
no  alternatives  for  positive  action.  They're 
Just  agln'ers  without  ever  deciding  what 
they  are  for. 

At  this  point  in  time,  such  attitudes  will 
be  of  little  service.  And  here,  I  am  not  re- 
ferrlnj  to  the  responsible  comments  of  Red 
Motley  and  Jcnkin  Jones.  I  mean  the  fear- 
ful dl.ssenters  who  are  not  solving  the  prob- 
lems but  becoming  p.^rt  of  them.  Our  tre- 
mendous progress  has  untapped  a  gushing 
well-spring  of  dilemmas.  "The  outpoiiring 
will  either  engulf  us  or  be  harnessed  to  the 
eve.'Iasting  benefit  of  mankind.  We  recog- 
nize problems  of  gigantic  dimensions  but 
view  with  skepticism  massive  governmental 
efforts  to  solve  them.  But  the  alternative  is 
not  to  do  nothing.  The  growing  needs  of  an 
expanding  society  will  not  be  ignored.  We 
must  involve  ourselves  in  the  problems, 
minimize  the  cost  of  solutions  in  terms  of 
money,  time  and  freedom.  For  example,  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  need  to  train  a  grow- 
ing mass  of  displaced  workers,  wli:  only  result 
in  a  costly  toll  in  crime  and  unemploymenv 
p.iyments  To  deplore  the  expanding  relief 
rolls  without  an  effort  to  make  recipieiit.-> 
prrxiuctive  employees  Is  futile. 

In  a  Wednesday  morning  editorial.  The 
Idaho  Dally  Statesman  quoted  Ronald  Regan, 
California  gubernatorial  candidate.  He  said. 
'We  cm  t  accept  the  negative  philosophy  of 
those  who  would  close  their  eyes,  hoping  the 
problems  will  dlsapf>e.ar,  or  that  questions  of 
unemployment,  inequality  of  opportunity,  or 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  sick  will  take 
CiU'e  of  themselves.  But  neither  .should  we 
submit  unquestioningly  to  those  otliprs 
whose  only  solution  i.-^  abdication  of  personal 
and  local  responsibility  as  they  pass  tlie  prob- 
lems OP.  t  )  the  federal  government."  I  think 
that  says  it  very  well. 

I'm  not  as  concerned  about  the  bearded 
prophets  In  Times  Square  carrying  signs 
proclaiming  that  the  world  will  end  tomor- 
row as  I  am  by  Idahoans  whose  actions  in- 
dicate they  believe  the  world  ended  yester- 
day.   They  Just  .iren't  seeing  the  right  signs. 

Next  weekend.  The  Stat<'smen  will  print 
a  76-piige  supplement  to  our  Sunday  paper 
called  Here  We  Have  Idaho."  It  will  be 
filled  with  Information  that  will  warm  the 
heart  of  any  good  chamber  "f  conunerce 
man.  For  example,  acording  to  El  Roy  Nel- 
son. Vice-President  and  Economist  for  First 
Security  Corporation.  Idaho  continues  to 
rank  ami^ng  the  10  leading  states  in  busines 
expansion.  Population  has  exceeded  700.000 
Employment  exceeded  260  000  by  April  or 
some  10.2WX)  above  a  year  ago.  Personal  in- 
come for  the  first  months  of  the  year  is  10 
percent  ahead  of  last  year.  Average  weekly 
e.irnlngs  are  running  4  :■  above  a  ye.TJ  ago 
Capit.;il  expenditures  in  the  state  will  estab- 
lish new  record.s.  "To  most  observers.  "  Mr 
Nelson  s.iy«.  "incre.ises  in  business,  manufac- 
ttirlng  and  in  all  rrjajor  segments  of  the 
state's  economy  stiggest  an  increasing  roir  m 
the    nation's    economy." 

Idaho  is  in  a  favored  position  It  is  not 
yet  afflicted  with  many  of  the  problems  of 
urban  aretis.  With  strong  initiative  at  local 
and  state  levels  proper  planning  can  help  us 
bridge  m.;ny  of  the  quagmires  other  sectors 
find  themselves  in. 

This  isn't  the  first  age  to  face  baffling  and 
bewildering  circumsUmces. 

One  thousand  years  ago.  engulfed  in  de- 
spair. pe<-vple  struggled  in  the  wake  of  U\e 
Roman  Empire  collapse.  Roads  were  over- 
grown, bridges  broken,  walled  cities  fallen 
in.  Disease  lurked  in  many  quarters.  F're- 
cious  marble  sUitues  were  being  ground  to 
produce  lime  to  plaster  their  hovels,  hovels 


built  into  the  walls  that  were  once  pr.rt  nf 
the  palaces  of  the  Caesars.  Five  hundred 
ye.Trs  ago.  we  had  the  age  of  witches.  Gaping 
crowds  cros.=ed  themselves  against  the  evil 
eye  as  poor  old  crones  died  screaming  in  the 
faggots  on  market  day.  And  men  and  v^'omen 
fied  to  the  monasteries  and  convents,  con- 
vinced that  worldly  life  w.is  moaninglcss  j,nd 
retreat  from  man  the  only  answer. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  preachers  all  over 
the  South  were  still  proclaiming  that  human 
slavery  was  part  of  God's  plan.  The  nation 
was  churned  with  hatred  and  one  tlilrd  of  it 
lay  in  ruiios.  Children  labored  in  the  fac- 
tories 12  hours  a  day.  Tiie  graveyards  were 
fi'.lcd  With  young  victims  of  whooping  cough. 
The  lower  Mississippi  was  a  pest  house  of 
m..l.iria  and  yellow  lever.  Thousands  were 
agreeir.g  with  David  Thoreau  that  the  steam 
locomotive  and  the  electric  telegraph  had 
m:ide  life  so  complicated  that  the  wi.se  man 
must  take  to  tlie  wocxls  and  live  in  solitude. 

In  his  book,  'The  Changing  World,"  Jen- 
ken  Jones  offers  these  observations  for  those 
to<lay  who  would  shrink  from  the  complex- 
ities of  our  world.  He  says,  "Tlie  cynics 
never  rubbed  King  John's  nose  in  the  Magna 
Carta  or  established  the  British  Common 
Law  and  the  Rights  of  Man.  The  hopclfs.s 
didn't  ferret  out  the  secrets  of  disease,  tl:o 
laws  ol  sanitation  and  thus  enable  millions 
of  children  to  bypass  the  gravey.irds.  The 
1 '.innprs-and-hiders  from  reality  have  done 
nothing  to  relieve  the  famines,  to  temper  the 
injustices,  to  ease  the  drudgery  of  mankind. 
.  .  .  Sure,  we  st»ind  in  the  shadow  of  the 
H-bomb.  Sure,  we  are  approaching  the  day 
wlien  one  madman,  conceivably,  could  pre....s 
a  button  that  would  turn  the  earth  into  a 
scorched,  dead  moon.  This  is  a  problem  thut 
we  must  master,  and  we  don't  have  too  mucii 
time.  If  you  would  keep  your  spirits  high 
and  your  perspective  clear,  pause  long  enough 
to  look  back  along  the  road  we've  traveled. 
We've  come  a  long,  long  way." 

Yes,  we've  come  a  long,  long  way  and  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  But  with  the  appli- 
cation of  some  ageless  virtues  to  the  prob- 
lems of  a  new  age,  we  will  nudge  the  course 
of  history  into  another  era  bright  witli 
achievement  but  shadowed  as  always  wilh 
predictions  of  Imminent  doom.  Charles 
Brower,  the  articulate  president  of  a  famous 
New  York  advertising  agency,  has  reflected 
on  some  of  these  ancient  virtues  in  an  essay 
he  wrote  on  the  word  "Square".  He  said, 
"Square",  another  of  the  good  old  words  has 
gone  the  way  of  "love",  and  "modesty"  and 
'Patriotism."  Something  to  be  smirked  over 
or  laughed  at  outright.  It  used  to  be  that 
there  was  no  higher  compliment  you  couid 
pay  a  person  than  to  call  him  a  "squaro 
shooter."  The  salesman's  promise  of  a 
"square  deal"  once  was  as  binding  as  an  oath 
on  the  Bible.  But  today  a  square  is  a  man 
who  volunteers  when  he  doesn't  have  to.  He 
is  a  man  who  gets  his  kicks  from  doing  .x 
better  job  than  anyone  else.  He  Is  a  boob 
who  gets  so  lost  in  his  work  he  has  to  be  re- 
minded that  It's  time  to  go  home. 

A  square  is  a  guy  who  lives  within  his 
me.ms  whether  the  Joneses  do  or  not.  He 
doesn't  want  to  fly  now  and  pay  later.  A 
square  is  likely  to  save  some  of  his  own 
money  for  a  rainy  day.  rather  than  count  on 
using  yours. 

A  square  is  a  guy  who  reads  scripture 
when  nobody's  watching  and  prays  when 
nolj'Ody's  listening.  A  guy  who  thinks 
Christmas  trees  should  be  green  and  Christ- 
mas gifts  should  be  hand  picked.  He  wants 
to  see  America  first — in  everything. 

He  believes  in  honoring  Father  and  M  ither 
and  "do  unto  others"  and  that  kind  of  stuff 
He  thinks  he  knows  more  than  his  teen.iger 
knows  about  cars,  freedom  and  curfew.  He 
tells  his  son  its  more  important  to  play  fair 
than  to  win. 

You  misfits  in  this  brave  new  age,  you 
disorganized,  improperly  apologetic  ghosts  of 
the  past,  stand  up!     Stand  up  and  be  count- 
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ed!  You  squares  who  turn  the  wheels  and 
dig  the  fields  and  move  mountains  and  put 
rivers  In  our  dreams.  You  squares  who 
dignify  the  human  race,  you  squares  who 
hold  the  thankless  world  in  place. 

It's  a  great  time  to  be  alive  In  Idaho.  The 
opportunities  to  adorn  our  cities  and  state 
with  achievement  are  unlimited.  It's  under- 
standable that  many  do  not  want  to  see 
the  state  change — It's  a  tribute  to  the  high 
regard  In  which  they  hold  It.  But  the  on- 
rushlng  tide  of  progress  will  bring  its  own 
rew.ard  and  help  us,  a  people,  to  fulfill  our 
responsibility  to  the  advancement  of  the 
nation. 

Red  Motley  again.  "This  country  Itself  Is 
here  today  because  volunteers  stood  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  Plenty  of  their  neigh- 
bors didn't  stand  with  them;  didn't  want 
to  get  Involved.  They  sat  It  out.  But  the 
colonlst.s  who  believed  In  freedom— the  vol- 
unteer.s — made  this  country  possible.  There 
w.isn't  any  organized  government.  There 
wasn't  even  an  organized  army  In  the  begin- 
ning—Just volimteers- following  their  own 
individual  star  where  they  lived,  making 
the  necessary  sacrifice." 

The  next  chapter  in  the  history  of  Idaho 
Is  being  written.  Are  we  going  to  sit  it  out? 
Are  we  going  to  excuse  ourselves  because 
someone  else  isnt  doing  what  he  should? 
Or  will  our  state  feel  the  Impact  of  our 
individual  respcmsibility. 

The  state  song  says,  "Here  We  Have  Id.iho." 
Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  it? 


Frcse,  Murray  Goldberg,  Jack  Qulnn, 
Bob  CarroU,  Joseph  Hepworth,  Jessie 
Snyder.  Dot  Reardon,  Pat  Rathbum,  and 
Rose  Rhlnesmith. 

Working  with  the  group  are  four  chil- 
dren who  have  been  trained  to  act  aa 
victims  in  actual  demonstrations  and 
have  also  posed  for  the  slides  used  in 
presentation  of  the  program  where  a 
pool  Is  not  available.  They  are  Debbie 
Jones,  Karen  Carroll,  Ken  Crane,  Jr., 
John  Quinn,  Jr.,  and  Ron  Houser. ' 

These  public-spirited  people  give  their 
service  free  of  charge  and  are  so  dedi- 
cated that  they  are  willing  to  go  any- 
where, even  beyond  the  Midatlantlc 
States  area,  to  conduct  demonstrations. 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  Congressman  of 
such  dedicated  people. 


Seventh  Annual  "Vermont  Shipmate 
Company"  Ceremonies,  Burlington,  Vt., 
June  25,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 


First  Aid  Squad — Pompton  Lakes,  N.J. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  demonstration  program  conducted  by 
the  Pompton  Lakes  First  Aid  Squad  In 
the  congres-sional  district  which  I  rep- 
resent. This  demonstration  program 
shows  techniques  which  prevent  paraly- 
sis resulting  fiom  swimming  accidents 
and  especially  from  diving  injuries. 

A  "diving  Injui-y  team"  of  the  Pomp- 
ton Lakes  First  Aid  Squad  is  perform- 
ing a  valuable  public  service,  going 
around  the  New  Jersey  and  Middle  East 
area  to  demon.stratc  methods  of  prevent- 
ing paralysis.  Cervical  spine  Injuries  are 
often  aggravated  or  even  caused  by  per- 
sons attempting  to  help  victims  of  div- 
ing accidents.  By  their  demoastratlon 
programs,  the  Pompton  Lakes  First  Aid 
Squad  .shows  how  simple  it  is  to  provide 
a^rainst  such  injuries. 

The  program  has  been  presented  In 
schools,  to  scout  troops,  at  civic  and 
community  service  clubs  and  to  groups 
assembled  at  private  pools  who  have  re- 
quested the  demonstration. 

Each  member  of  the  diving  Injui-j-  team 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  program 
particularly  Al  Snyder,  chief  narrator- 
Arthur  Hcimall,  chief  Instructor;  and 
Mrs.  June  Hepworth,  Its  chairman,  but 
all  feel  that  If  their  efforts  prevent  even 
one  serious  lnjur>-  the  time  Invested  Is 
well  spent. 

Other  members  of  the  team  are  Casey 
Jones.  Heinz  Suhl,  Ed  Janowski,  Hans 


OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
25  of  this  year,  in  Burlington,  'Vt.,  the  Al- 
bany Nav-y  Recruiting  District  Head- 
quarters had  Its  seventh  annual  "'Ver- 
mont Shipmate  Company"  ceremonies. 

At  this  time,  the  Navy  publicly  swore 
In  almost  100  young  men  from  through- 
out Vermont. 

The  main  speeches  were  delivered  by 
Capt.  C.  H.  Sewall,  deputy  chief  of  sUff 
for  Naval  Reserve.  First  Naval  District 
In  Boston,  and  by  the  Honorable  William 
B.  Pianke,  who  served  our  country  so 
well  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
two  short  speeches  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Captain  Chari.es  H.  Sewai.l 
Thank  you.  Commander  Kennedy,  ship- 
mates, your  parents,  relatives  and  friends, 
distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 
You  young  men  who  have  Just  taken  the 
first  step  toward  becoming  sailors  are  those 
whom  we  honor  today.  As  I  look  at  you 
this  morning,  I  know  that  some  of  you  will 
become  leaders  in  the  Navy,  and  that  others 
will  become  leaders  In  civilian  life  after  you 
have  finished  your  active  duty.  Each  of  you 
will  be  faced  with  challenges  during  the 
next  few  months  and  years.  I  urge  you  to 
meet  them  head-on,  and  not  slide  around 
them  with  the  false  hope  that  somehow  they 
WUI  go  away.  All  rivers,  and  most  men, 
follow  the  course  of  least  resistance.  The 
leaders  among  you  will  channel  their  lives 
toward  making  the  hard  decision  rather  than 
taking  the  easy  way. 

Today,  many  young  men  seem  to  be  ob- 
jecting to  the  way  in  wlilch  we  older  people 
are  running  the  cotmtry.  I  feel  that  most  of 
these  dissenters  do  not  offer  constructive 
Ideas,  and  that  they  are  blind  to  the  dangers 
of  destructive  criticism.  Our  system  can  al- 
ways be  Improved,  but  to  tear  down  the  prln- 
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clples  upon  which  it  is  based  wii!  result  In 
anarchy.  These  dissenters  want  to  enjoy  the 
harvest  without  the  labor.  I  also  feel" that 
they  do  not  always  realize  that  American 
freedom  was  not  won  easUy,  and  that  It  can- 
not be  preserved  easily.  "Keeping  America 
free  requires  men  and  women  of  every  gen- 
eration who  remain  true  to  American  ideals 
and  principles  when  the  going  is  rough,  and 
who  value  freedom  more  than  life. 

Arnold  Bennett  once  said:  "No  one  can 
possibly  be  satisfied,  or  happy,  who  feels  that 
In  some  paramount  affair  he  has  failed  to 
take  up  the  challenge  of  life.  For  a  voice 
within  lum,  which  no  one  else  can  he.ar,  but 
which  he  cannot  choke,  will  constantly  be 
murmuring;  'You  lacked  courage.  You  ran 
away.'  It  Is  happier  to  be  unhappy  in  the 
ordinary  sense  than  to  have  to  luten  to  the 
end  of  one's  life  to  that  dreadful  interior 
verdict." 

America  Is  proud  of  Its  heroes  who  from 
colonial  days,  have  filled  otu  hlstorj-  books 
and  she  Is  proud  of  the  many  young  meii 
and  women  who  are  preserring  freedom  today. 
Each  of  them  who  shows  devotion  to  duty 
and  country  has  the  potential  of  being  a  hero 
and  a  leader. 

You  young  men.  by  your  allegiance  to  the 
UiUted  States  and  the  Na\T.  are  keeping  faith 
with  those  who  strove  in  the  past  to  assure  a 
future  of  freedom  for  America.  Vermont  has 
an  enviable  reputation  for  its  quiet,  unyield- 
ing determination  In  presenlng  freedom 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  two  hundred  years  ago.  You  men  are 
now  a  part  of  that  reputation,  and  will  be  a 
part  of  the  history  of  Vermont  and  America 
I  have  every  confidence  that  with  men  like 
you  in  the  United  Stales  Navy,  our  country 
will  be  in  good  hands.  I  wish  you  not  simply 
a  fair  wind  and  a  following  sea  in  your 
careers,  but  also  manv  challenges,  for  your 
success  in  meeting  them  will  make  vou  the 
leaders  that  are  essential  to  Vermont"  to  the 
Navy,  to  the  United  States, 

Speech  by  the  Honorable  William  B  Franke 
Lieutenant  Commander  Bauer,  Captain 
Sewall,  Lieutenant  Commander  Kennedv 
distinguished  guests,  and  partlcularlv  mem- 
bers of  the  1966  Vermont  Shipmate  Com- 
pany and  their  parentfi,  relatives  and  friends 
to  whom  these  remarks  are  addressed: 

Once  again  I  am  privileged  to  be  present 
at  a  Vermont  Shipmate  Comp.ony  ceremony. 
As  a  former  Secretary  of  oiu  wonderful  Navy, 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  pride  to  wel- 
come into  ova  Navy  the  members  of  this 
year's  shipmate  company.  I  will  predict 
that,  whether  or  not  vou  make  the  Navy  a 
career,  you  will  always  look  back  upon  your 
period  of  service  as  being  the  greatest  "and 
most  rewarding  experience  of  your  lives,  for 
even-one  who  has  ever  been  part  of  this  su- 
perb service  comes  to  love  It.  By  way  of 
example,  I  can  tell  you  that,  although  I 
have  been  out  of  the  Navy  five  years  I  still 
miss  It. 

In  recent  weeks  two  Vermont  mothers 
whose  sons  have  received  draft  calls,  have 
told  me  that  their  sons  are  unwilling  to 
enter  a  military  service  and  that  they  must 
therefore  be  unpatriotic.  I  don't  believe  thi.s 
I  think  that  the  reluctance  of  these  young 
men,  whose  mothers  call  them  unpat'riotic 
stems  from  the  fact  that  they  are  bewildered 
and  cannot  understand  why  we  are  fighting 
a  war  In  a  far-off.  small  country  called 
Vietnam. 

Perhaps  some  of  you,  who  have  volunteored 
for  mllltarj-  service  may  also  share  this  feel- 
ing of  bewilderment. 

Not  enough  has  been  said  as  to  why  we 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  to  explain  it 
fuUy  would  constmie  more  time  than  you 
would  be  wimng  to  give  me.  But  I  wo'uld 
like  to  tell  you  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
why  I  support  the  war  in  Vietnam  even 
though  I  may  not   wholly  agree    with   the 
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extent  of  our  elTorte  or  the  manner  In  which 
we  are  conducting  this  war. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  Intend  that  communism  sh.Ul  domi- 
nate the  world  and,  as  Hitler  did.  they  have 
repeatedly  said  bo.  You  must  realize  that 
North  Vietnam,  a  small  country,  could  not 
continue  Its  agreeslve  penetration  Into  South 
Vietnam  without  heavy  support  from  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 
ThU  penetration  la  part  of  the  whole  Com- 
munist scheme  and  Is  done  with  the  hope 
that  we  will  abandon  South  Vietnam  and 
thereby  subject  all  of  the  free  people  of 
southeast  Asia  to  Communist  domination. 
It  la  obvious  that  this  would  be  inimical  to 
our  national  Interests  and  seciuily  ;us  well  as 
to  the  Interests  of  the  free  people  of  A.^m 
and  that  If  we  abandon  South  Vietnam,  we 
win  have  weakened  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  but.  even  worse,  that  we  will  have 
stimulated  the  hop)es  of  the  Communists  for 
world  domination.  This  can  only  lead  to 
further  attempts  at  an  early  date  and.  f>er- 
haps,  under  even  more  unfavorable  circum- 
stances and  closer  to  home. 

General  Olap.  North  Vietnam's  defense 
minister  and  an  expert  on  guerrilla  warfare 
has  stated  the  Issue  bluntly: 

"South  Vietnam."  he  said.  "Is  the  model 
of  the  National  Liberation  Movement  of  our 
time  ...  If  the  special  warfare  that  the 
United  States  Imperialists  are  testmg  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  overcome,  then  it  can  be 
defeated  anywhere  In  the  world." 

It  Is  pertinent  to  ask  ourselves.  "Why  docs 
North  Vietnam  continue  this  war?"  Cer- 
tainly an  examination  of  the  relative  power 
available  to  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States,  and  that  available  to  North  Vietnam 
and  Its  Communist  allies,  clearly  indicates 
that  North  Vietnam  cannot  hope  to  succeed 
in  Its  efforts  to  conquer  South  Vietnam  as 
long  as  both  sides  continue  to  fight 

Admiral  Arleigh  Burke.  Former  Chief  ot 
Naval  Operations,  In  a  recent  apipearance  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  the  P^  Kaat  and  the  Pacific,  mentions 
three  ixjsslble  reasons  why  North  Vietman  is 
continuing  this  war. 

The  flrat  U  that  they  hope  for  a  spectac- 
ular military  disaster  to  some  elements  of 
the  United  States  and  Allied  Forces  now  in 
South  Vietnam,  with  the  result  that  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  so  shaken  that  they  would 
withdraw  our  remaining  military  forces  sup- 
porting South  Vietnam.  This  possibility  is. 
I  believe,  remote. 

The  second  and  more  probable  poesibiUty 
Is  rooted  In  the  history  of  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnamese  fought  against  the  French  for 
Tears.  After  years  of  what  seemed  like  a 
hopeleea  struggle,  they  eventually  defeated 
the  French  on  the  battlefield  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  Thla  battle  had  great  slgnlflcance  for 
two  reasons,  first  because  a  European  Army 
was  defeated  by  an  oriental  army  and,  second 
because  a  modern  European  Army  equipped 
with  modern  weapons  was  defeated  by  in- 
digenous forces  largely  equipped  with  ob- 
solete or  captured  weapons.  But  as  has  t>een 
pointed  out  by  many  writers,  the  French 
camptalgn  In  Indochina  failed  not  primarily 
because  of  combat  conditions  but  because 
the  French  Government  and  the  French 
people  had  lost  their  will  to  resist  the  Com- 
munist take-out  In  the  Far  East. 

The  third  possibility  la  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  may  be  convinced  that  the 
United  States  will  eventually  negotiate  on 
their  terms,  with  perhaps  some  face-saving 
device  for  the  United  States  and  our  allies. 
I  do  not  believe  despite  all  the  public  dem- 
onstrations and  the  statements  of  many 
prominent  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  people  of  our  country  and  our  Govern- 
ment win  h«  willing  to  accept  Commtmlst 
domination  of  all  southeast  Asia  in  the 
name  of  "Peace". 


We  don't  want  this  war  but  cer^.ainly  we 
don  t  want  to  surrender  the  world  to  com- 
munism. And  that  is  the  issue.  We  either 
stop  Communist  aggression  In  southeast 
Asia  or  we  create  another  Impenetrable  Iron 
Curtain  and  shrink  the  free  world  still  fur- 
ther If  tills  shrinkage  is  allowed  to  con- 
tmue.  our  way  or  life,  ns  we  know  it.  will 
disappear  and  all  of  the  Ideals  and  ac- 
complishments of  this  great  country  of  ours 
wii!  dis.ippear  with  It. 

And  so.  in  closing.  If  any  of  you  who  are 
members  of  the  19C6  Vermont  Shipmate 
Company  .should  find  yotirselves  on  a  Navy 
ship  or  in  a  Navy  aircraft  off  the  shores  of 
Daigon  or  Hanoi  or  any  other  part  of  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  you  will  remember  that  you 
are  eiifraced  In  a  war  to  preserve  not  only 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  southeast  Asia 
bill  our  freedom  as  well. 


New  Zealand:  Red  China  Is  the  Threat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PtNNoVI.V.\NIA 
I.V   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
course  of  my  studies  of  interoceaiiic 
canal  problems  and  world  power  ix)litics 
over  the  past  decade  with  reference  to  the 
conti-ol  of  stratesnc  maritime  transporta- 
tion routes,  I  have  been  increasiauly  im- 
pres.sed  with  the  crucial  importance  of 
the  Malay  Barrier  c.xtcndint:  from  India 
to  the  New  Hebrides  Since  Au.stralia 
and  New  Zealand  are  extensions  of  this 
barrier  separatlnfr  Uie  Pacific  and  Indian 
Ocean.s.  their  .sccuiity  is  also  vital  in  the 
maintenance  of  world  stability. 

For  a  brilliant  di.lcu.s.sion  of  tlie  Malay 
Barrier  in  time  of  major  war,  attention  is 
lnvit/?d  to  the  book,  "MacArthur  1941- 
51,"  by  Maj  Gen.  Charles  A.  WUlouphby, 
and  John  Chamberlain,  published  in  1954 
by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

The  present  war  in  Vietnam  Is  more 
significant  than  appears  from  daily  press 
dispatches,  for  It  is  obvious  that  Red 
power  is  following;  the  old  Japanese  war 
plan  for  graining  control  of  the  strate^'ic 
resources  of  .southeast  Asia  and  bases 
for  further  extension  of  conquest  along 
the  line  of  the  Malay  Barrier.  In  fact, 
their  program  appears  to  be  a  warmed- 
over  version  for  an  East  Asia  copros- 
perity  sphere. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  the  greatest  In- 
terest that  I  read  in  the  June  19.  1966. 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Times  a  special 
dispatch  from  New  Zealand  summarizins: 
a  major  review  to  the  Parliament  of  that 
country  of  long-ran;;e  plannin?  for  its 
defense. 

In  order  Lliat  the  Indicated  news  story 
may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  cognizant  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
To  New  ZE.^L.^^•D.  Comminlst  China  Is  the 
Threat 

AfCKi.AND,  New  Zealano,  June  18. — Tlie 
greatest  threat  to  New  Zealand's  interests 
and  security  In  the  1970's  and  beyond  comes 
from  the  growing  power  of  Communist 
China.  In  the  opinion  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government.    This  danger  is  emphasized  as 


a  ba.«;ic  consideration  In  defense  plannin-;;  in 
a  niiijor  review  setting  up  guidelines  lor  j'vj!- 
icy  in  the  years  ahead. 

Tiie  review,  presented  to  Parliament, 
6tre.=^oes  collective  defense  as  the  only  pos- 
sible basis  for  New  Zealand  Eecuriiy.  It 
completely  rejects  neutralif;m  or  i.'.olationi.sm 
as  accepti^blo  foundation.^  for  national  pola-y. 

DANCES   AREA   SHIFTS 

The  rev.cw  acknowledges  that  in  lOGG  the 
Intcrualional  outlook  is  largely  overshadowed 
by  the  struggle  in  Vietnam,  and  it  declares 
that  changes  in  the  world  srcne,  bringing  tl-.o 
greatest  dangers  to  the  P.tclfic  rather'  liian 
t!ie  Atlantic,  have  worked  to  tlie  disadvan- 
tages of  New  Zealand. 

Already,  12  per  cent  of  New  Zral.md's  leu;- 
ular  forces  are  committed  in  Soutiieast  A.^^ia  — 
in  Malaysia.   Sout'n  Vietnam   and  Thailand. 

In  the  longer  term,  the  C'.overnmer.t  says, 
planning  is  based  on  the  belief  that  South- 
east A^:la  will  continue  to  be  a  disturbed  and 
unstable  area  up  to  1970  and  indeed  through 
the  seventies. 

The  major  threat  is  specified  as  "Commu- 
nist Cliina's  active  role  as  the  exportc-r  of 
revolution'    throughout  the   area." 

Tlie  Government  believes  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  slow  deterioration  In  stability  and  se- 
curity over  the  period  which  could  lead  to 
increasing  New  Zealand's  Involvement  in  the 
military  as  well  as  political  prublems  of  llie 
area. 

The  review  says: 

"lu  certain  situations,  such  as  the  massive 
confrontation  between  Communist  and  Wcsl- 
eru-supportCTl  forces  in  South  Vietii.un.  it 
Is  [Xjssible  that  hostilities  involving  New 
Zealand  and  her  allies  could  be  on  a  scale 
requiring  a  major  etfort  on  our  part." 

The  review  lists  among  objectives  In  main- 
taining national  security: 

■  To  establish  a  claim  upon  our  major  allies 
for  consultation,  a  voice  m  imixirumt  dici- 
6IOUS.  and.  in  the  last  resort  and  most  im- 
portantly, military  assistance  and  protection 
in  time  of  need.  This  requires  New  Zealand 
to  demonstrate  willingness  to  make  an  ap- 
propriate degree  of  national  defensive  effort. 
and  wilUngness  and  ability  to  assist  our  allies 
In  matters  affecting  their  national  interests." 

Tlie  cost  of  modern  weapons  systems  makes 
it  impossible  for  a  small  country  such  as  New 
Zealand  to  sustain  a  capability  in  more  th  m 
a  few  selected  roles,  the  review  said.  Ac- 
cordingly. It  added.  It  is  necessary  to  choose 
forc.es  most  able  to  fit  flexibly  Into  opera- 
tions with  New  Zealand's  allies. 

In  the  short  term,  until  1970,  the  Govern- 
ment envisages  the  following  roles  for  Its 
military  services: 

For  the  navy,  anti-submarine  and  escort 
work  with  fast  frigates: 

For  the  army,  ground  contribution  In 
Southeast  Asia  by  means  of  an  infantry  bat- 
talion, paratroop  detachment  and  an  artil- 
lery battery,  backed  by  a  combat  brigade 
group  in  New  Zealand  but  prepared  for  over- 
seas service: 

For  the  air  force,  close  air-support  opera- 
tions (for  ground  attack),  transport,  and 
maritime  surveillance  and  antisubmarine 
operations. 
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William  Forrest  Foster — Horatio  Alger 
Award  Winner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OP    KENTCCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  Pi-esident,  William 
Forrest  Foster,  an  eminent  industrialist 


from  Mayfield,  Ky.,  has  been  named  a 
Horatio  Alger  Award  winner.  He  went 
to  work  as  a  $5-a-week  office  boy  in  busi- 
ness and  started  life  in  a  Graves  County 
log-cabln  home. 

He  became  president  of  Merit  Clothing 
Co.  in  1942  and  his  finn  now  has  more 
than  2.000  employees. 

He  is  a  civic  planner  and  a  civic 
worker  as  well  as  an  industrial  leader, 
distinguished  citizen,  and  leader  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th.it 
these  remarks  about  him  which  appeared 
in  the  Mayfield  Messenger  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  award,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  best  known  men  in  Kentucky, 
as  Industrial  leader  and  civic  planner,  will 
receive  the  Horatio  Alger  Award  May  i23  in 
New  York.  He  is  'WiUi.am  Forrest  Foster, 
president  of  Merit  Clothing  Company  of 
Mayfield.  The  Horatio  Alger  Awards  Com- 
mittee selected  him  for  the  honor  in  recog- 
nition of  his  rise  from  an  office  boy's  $5-a- 
week  to  the  presidency  of  one  of  America's 
largest  men's  clothing  manufacturers,  and  of 
his  eminence  as  a  civic  leader. 

The  twehe  annual  winners  of  the  Horatio 
-Mger  Award  are  chosen  out  of  a  group  of 
.several  hundred  national  leaders,  nominated 
by  their  own  community  organizations. 
After  screening  by  the  Awards  Committer. 
the  final  selection  is  made  by  a  panel  of  3.000 
college  students  representing  some  500  o>ol- 
leges  and  universities. 

In  its  citation  of  Foster  to  receive  the 
award.  t!ie  committee  took  special  not-e  of 
his  ascent  in  the  true  Horatio  Alger  tradi- 
tion. Born  in  a  log  cabin  on  a  Graves 
County.  Kentucky,  farm,  Foster  first  showed 
his  devotion  to  h:trd  work  by  cuiipleting  a 
one-ye.ir  bu.-iiness  course  In  six  months.  Im- 
me<Uatcly  thereafter  he  started  his  business 
career  .is  ofTice  boy-janitor  for  W,  H.  Brizcn- 
dlne,  then  the  Merit  Clothing  Company's 
general  manager. 

Within  a  short  time  young  Foster  became 
Mr.  Brizond;ne'.s  secretary.  From  th.U  point 
his  rise  in  the  Merit  org.uiizatlon  was  rapid. 
In  1942  he  was  elected  President  of  the  com- 
pany—the position  lie  still  holds, 

Foster's  career  has  been  marked  through- 
out by  an  unusual  approach  to  business — 
always  with  empha.sis  on  human  relations. 
He  is  personally  acquainted  with  most  of 
his  company's  more  than  2,000  employees. 
More  than  once  he  has  boon  npijcaled  to  as 
arbiter  of  their  personal  problems.  Foster 
is  also  one  of  the  few  company  presidents  on 
record  to  invite  a  union  to  organize  his 
company's  workers.  He  made  the  move  in 
the  face  of  strong  opposition,  but  the  fine 
labor  relitions  record  at  Merit  demon.stratcs 
the  value  of  the  decision. 

Foster  is  known  .ill  over  Kentucky  for  his 
Interest  in  civic  affairs.  One  of  his  most 
famous  civic  achievements  was  the  drive  to 
build  a  War  Memorial  at  Mayfield  "Hianks 
to  Fosters  careful  planning  and  evangelical 
appeal.  Mayfield  citizens  pledged  1:^00,000  the 
first  day,  and  brought  the  figure  up  to  $300,- 
000  in  record  time. 

As  part  of  his  dedication  to  public  service, 
Foster  has  been  active  In  politics.  His  sup- 
port hiis  been  a  decisive  factor  In  several 
gubernatorial  victories.  However,  he  has 
steadily  refused  to  stand  for  public  office. 
The  Horatio  Alger  Award  has  been  spon- 
.«:ored  for  the  last  19  years  by  the  American 
Schools  and  Colleges  Association,  whose  na- 
tional chairman  is  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Pcale. 
Its  .Awards  Committee  annually  receives 
nominations  of  several  hundred  Amertcana 
whose  careers  typify  the  results  of  Individual 
initiative,    hard    work,    honesty    and    high 
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standards  of  conduct.  These  names  are  firpt 
screened  by  the  committee.  Some  twenty 
names  are  then  presented  about  3,000  under- 
graduates at  more  tlian  500  American  colleges 
and  universities.  The  students  elect  the 
twelve  men  v^ho,  in  their  opinion,  best  reflect 
the  .spirit  of  achievement  In  the  face  of 
handicaps. 

In  asking  these  yc'Ung  m.en  and  women  to 
select  the  Horatio  Alger  Award  winners,  tlie 
Committee  seeks  to  demonstrate  to  them  the 
truth  of  its  motto:  "Opportunity  Still 
Knock.*."  Studying  the  careers  of  the  nom- 
inees, the  stucfpnts  see  proof  that  the  basic 
principles  of  American  free  enterprise  still 
lead  to  sucrr'-s  in  a  material  sense  and  in  a 
real  service  to  t?-ie  community.  Their  elec- 
tion is  b.iscd  on  their  Judgment  of  the  records 
of  tlie  nominees, 

Foftcr  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Katie  Fost.er,  and 
.son,  Charles  Foster,  reside  on  Foster  L.ane 
at  a  beautiful  farm  two  miles  southeast  of 
Mayfield. 

The  president  of  the  non-profit  Horatio 
Alger  Awards  Conunittee  of  the  American 
School.-  and  Colleges  Association,  Inc.,  Ken- 
neth J,  Beebe  said,  '  Yotir  life  is  an  Inspiring 
demonstration  of  our  country  as  a  land  of 
opportunity  for  those  whose  brains,  courage 
and  faith  have  triumphed  over  obstacles  " 
Governor  Edw.-ird  T.  Breathitt  had  this  to 
say,  "Mr.  Posler'.s  life  parallels  the  'rags  to 
riches'  stories.  The  higher  he  has  climbed 
on  the  ladder  to  various  successes  the  more 
he  h.as  done  for  his  fellowmen.  The  name 
'Mr.  Willie'  to  the  people  of  his  home  area 
means  help  and  comfort  to  all  with  whom  he 
is  associated.  His  name  on  the  state  and  na- 
tional level  means  success  in  whatever  his 
undertaking  might  me." 

Mr.  Foster  and  Mrs.  Foster,  their  son 
Charles,  and  .--evcral  other  Mayfieldlans  will 
attend  the  award  dinner  in  New  York  City 
on  Monday.  May  23.  to  receive  this  high 
honor  to  be  presented  by  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  the  n.itional  chairman  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

This  will  be  the  20th  annual  Bronze  Plaque 
Award  dinner  of  the  association. 

W  F.  Foster  is  one  of  the  twelve  prominent 
Americans,  poor  boys  in  their  youth  who 
won  fame  and  fortune  through  hard  work 
and  determination  who  will  receive  1966 
Horatio  Alger  Awards  in  New  York  next 
month  ill  ceremonies  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel, 

The  name  of  the  award  Is  taken  from  the 
"rags  to  riches"  succe.ss  stories  of  the  fic- 
tional Horatio  Alger  novels  of  yesteryear. 
Winners  in  previous  years  included  former 
U.S.  Presidents.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  and 
Herbert  Hoo"er.  the  Iat«  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
World  War  I  Ace  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  Gen- 
eral David  .SarnofT,  Conrad  Hilton  and  Dr. 
Rali)h  Bunche. 

Tlie  19G6  winners  besides  Mayfleld's  W.  F. 
Poster,  are: 

Roy  L,  Ash.  Los  Angeles,  president  and  co- 
founder  of  Liiion  Industries,  who  began  his 
career  at  16  .as  a  bank  messenger. 

W.ilter  A.  Brennan.  of  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  Americas  best-known  actors 
who  worked  as  a  movie  extra  and  struggled 
to  become  known  in  his  profession. 

Chester  Carlson.  Rochester,  New  York,  In- 
ventor of  the  Xerox  Corporation's  xero- 
graphic process,  who  did  odd  Jobs  at  the 
age  of  12  to  help  his  impoverished  family. 
William  E.  Grace,  Detroit,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Pruehauf  Corpora- 
tion, who  brgan  his  career  as  a  part-time 
bookkeeper. 

George  W.  Jenkins.  Lakeland,  Florida,  pres- 
ident of  the  125-store  Publlx  Supermarkets, 
Inc..  chain,  who  operated  a  general  store 
while  still  attending  high  school. 

Robert  W.  Hawkinson,  Chicago,  president 

of    Belden    Manufacturing    Company,    who 

worked  in  his  teens  as  a  gas  sUtlon  attendant 

and  laborer. 

John   H.    Johnson,    Chicago,   president   of 


Johnson  Publishing  Company,  and  editor- 
publisher  of  four  magftzines — Ebony,  Jet, 
T,an  and  Negro  Digest — who  borrowed  $500 
on  his  mothers  furnr.ure  to  begin  publish- 
ing Negro  Digest. 

Samuel  H.  Levmson.  Chicago,  chairman 
and  president  of  Railwelght,  Inc.,  Northficld. 
Ill,  who  worked  his  way  through  college 
selling  clothing. 

Elmer  F.  Pierson,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
Chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of  Ihe 
Vendo  Comixiny.  who  began  his  career  as  a 
clerk  in  a  grocery  .store. 

Harold  Toppel,  New  York  and  .San  Juan, 
P.R.,  chairman  of  the  178-unit  H.  C.  Bohack 
supermarket  chain  and  14-ftore  Pueblo  Su- 
permarkets, who  helped  support  his  family  as 
a  youngster  by  doing  odd  Joiis. 

Leslie  B.  Worthington,  Pittsburgh,  presi- 
dent and  'chief  administrative  ofTicer  of  the 
Umted  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  worked 
In  a,  general  store  aft-er  school  hours  and 
beg.an  his  c^irecr  in  the  steel  Industry  as  a 
sales  apprentice. 


Thanks  to  a  Marine  in  the  Vietnamese 
Conflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  DYAl..  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Con- 
gressman of  the  33d  District  of  Califor- 
nia, embracing  a  Marine  Corps  liistalla- 
tion  at  Twentymne  Palms,  I  am  indebted 
to  Paul  A,  Toneman,  Sr.,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  calling  my  attention  to  one  of 
those  marines,  his  wife,  their  feeling.s 
about  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  and  what 
is  being  done  for  them.  It  Is  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  me  to  represent  such 
constituents. 

In  sequence,  I  cite  first  an  Innocuous 
Inquiry  from  S.  Sgt.  William  R.  Grayson, 
USMC,    152287.    serving    with    the    3(1 
8-lnch  howitzer  batterj': 
JcDrrH  Baka  Wig  Salon. 
712  H  Street,  NE.. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Miss  Barr:  I  tuw  your  ad  in  the  April 
issue  of  a  magazine,  and  my  thoughu  turned 
to  my  wife  waiting  at  home  until  I  return 
from  this  nasty  war  here  In  Viet  Nam.  I 
think  she  deserves  a  nice  gift  and  I'm  sure 
that  one  of  your  wigs  would  do  perfectly 
I'm  not  very  well  versed  In  these  things  s  j 
I  would  appreciate  your  help.  If  you  would 
please  send  the  Inlormatlon  I  need  to  pur- 
chase one  of  your  wigs:  I've  heard  of  your 
company  before,  through  my  mother  who 
IS  a  beautician.  She  tells  me  that  you  ara 
the  best,  and  that's  good  enough  for  me. 


Louis  and  Michael  Taff  who  operate  the 
nationally  known  Judith  Barr  Salons, 
were  quickly  determined  to  go  all  out' 
at  their  expense,  regardless  of  the  cost 
of  their  cumulative  plans.  A  short  time 
later  they  heard  from  the  sergeant  again: 

I  received  your  letter  today  and  I  m.ust 
say  that  I  am  truly  amazed  at  ycur  concern. 
It  is  deeply  appreciated.  America  is  truly 
a  wonderful  place  and  you  have  made  me  very 
proud  to  be  member  of  our  Great  Society. 
Being  the  wonderful  person  she  Is.  my  wife 
will  reject  my  surpri.se  as  being  too  extrava- 
gant on  my  part.  She  tries  very  hard  and 
works  very  hard  to  save  so  that  we  can  h^v« 
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a  nice  time  when  we  are  together  once  more. 
Thla  U  my  second  time  In  this  area  In  less 
than  one  year,  so  when  I  wa£  home  last  I 
didn't  get  to  see  very  much  of  her.  But  as 
soon  as  we  put  an  end  to  this  threat  to 
peace,  there  will  be  time  to  relax  and  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  home. 

I  certainly  shall  not  tell  my  wife  that  I 
have  sent  her  address,  maybe  It's  not  too 
late  to  have  a  surprise  within  a  surpriFC — 
which  she  so  truly  deserves.  You  see.  it's 
not  so  rough  on  me.  being  so  far  from  home 
and  my  loved  ones  because  this  Is  my  chosen 
profesdlon.  It's  the  women  who  suffer  In  so 
many  ways,  but  still.  It's  for  a  cause  that 
every  American  believes  In,  and  If  suffer  we 
must,  then  suffer  we  will. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  con- 
cern. To  be  able  to  do  something  for  Louise 
from  BO  far  away  makes  me  a  very  happy 
htisband.  We  have  not  celebrated  our  anni- 
versary or  birthdays  together  for  3  years 
because  of  my  overseas  commitments.  She 
was  bom  the  very  day  before  me.  It's  been 
very  nice  talking  to  some  wonderful  people. 

Front-page  articles  were  carried  in 
both  the  Washington  Informer  and  the 
-Capital  Spotlight.  From  these  articles 
I  learned  Mrs.  Grayson  works  as  a  wait- 
ress in  the  enlisted  men's  mess  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Base  In  Twentynine  Palms, 
Calif.,  while  the  sergeant  is  engaged  in 
combat  with  the  enemy.  I  also  dis- 
covered the  Judith  Barr  Wig  Salons  had 
not  answered  Sergeant  Grayson  at  once 
but  had  talked  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters  first  and  found  no  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  They  had  the  co- 
operation of  the  editor  from  the  local 
California  paper,  who  had  Mrs.  Grayson 
telephone  Washington. 

For  the  combat  sergeant,  who  was 
not  aware  of  what  he  had  started,  all 
details  were  worked  out  in  behalf  of  his 
wife.  The  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ingttxx  provided  accommodations  for  Mrs. 
Grayson  at  no  charge  to  anyone.  The 
local  Sheraton  management  wsinted  to 
have  a  part  In  supporting  the  morale  of 
a  serviceman  fighting  overseas. 

Mrs.  Grayson  arrived  in  Washington 
on  July  8  via  American  Airlines  as  a 
guest  of  the  Judith  Barr  Wig  Salons. 
She  was  fitted  with  a  wig  of  her  own 
selection.  The  cost  of  the  wig,  the  trans- 
continental air  transportation,  and  all 
other  expenses  were  borne  by  the  famed 
Judith  Barr  establishments.  In  happy 
collaboration  with  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel. 

Being  a  Legionnaire  myself,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  highlight  what  fol- 
lowed. The  American  Legion  really  re- 
sponded— the  James  J.  Reese-Europe 
Post  No.  5  placed  all  of  its  facilities,  re- 
sources, and  personnel  at  the  disposal  of 
Mrs.  Grayson  to  make  her  visit  truly 
memorable.  An  honor  guard  of  eight 
was  immediately  appointed,  to  meet  the 
lady's  plane  on  FYiday.  July  8,  Comdr. 
'William  E.  Bibbs,  an  employee  of  the  post 
office,  greeted  her  in  person  along  with 
several  aids,  and  an  escort  for  the  drive 
to  the  Sheraton  Park. 

On  Saturday  morning,  after  being  es- 
corted to  the  Judith  Barr  Salon  for  the 
fitting  and  presentation.  Mrs.  Grayson 
was  the  honored  guest  at  a  grand  lunch- 
eon arranged  for  her  at  the  Two  Caesars, 
with  the  DeEarl  Barrie  Beauty  Salon  as 
host.  The  District  of  Columbia  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  Rich- 


ard Giasson.  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Dyal,  and 
I  were  present  with  others.  Immediately 
after  lunch,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
staff  involved,  the  doors  of  the  White 
House  were  opened  to  Mrs.  Gray.son  and 
her  entourage.  Tlic  complete  tour  lasted 
about  90  minutes. 

In  the  afternoon.  Mfs.  Gray.son  en- 
joyed the  unique  distinction  and  privi- 
lege of  a  private  tea  •with  Hi.s  Excellency. 
Vu  Van  Thai.  Amba.<;sador  of  Vietnam, 
and  his  charmiiv-r  wife.  Sergeant  Gray- 
son will  be  infonncd  of  this  gracious  act 
whereby  this  o'Jtstandin^  eiivoy  indicates 
his  countr\-s  feelintr  for  the  heroes  we 
have  sent  to  support  liberty. 

After  a  quick  visit  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  James  J.  Ree.se  Le'.,'i6n  Post,  where 
many  of  the  members  had  arranged  to 
meet  her,  Mrs.  Grayson  enjoyed  the  de- 
lights of  an  infoiTOal  dinner  tendered 
In  her  honor  on  the  Shoreham  Terrace 
by  the  Honorable  Stanley  Barry,  an  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Boy  Scout.s  of  America,  who 
also  has  a  marine  son  on  active  duly. 

Mr.  Toneman  wrote  Serjeant  Gray.son 
as  follows: 

Tour  Congressman  not  only  attended  the 
luncheon,  bringing  Mrs.  Dyal  along  to  meet 
your  wife,  but  he  telephoned  to  thi.s  delighted 
constltvient  to  offer  his  car  and  to  do  any- 
thing el.se  she  desired  to  make  her  stay  in 
■Washington  something  to  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  two  of  you. 

In  his  latest  letter  Sergeant  Gray.son 
apologized  for  not  responding  promptly : 

Please  forgive  the  delay  In  wTitlng  to  you 
but  we  have  been  in  an  operation  which 
ended  yesterday.  This  Is  like  something  on 
TV.  all  the  officers  and  men  In  my  outfit 
think  that  it's  wonderful,  too.  This  Is  like 
seeing  a  dream  come  tnie:  Loul.-e  has  never 
flown  before,  and  that  s  Ju-^t  one  of  the 
many  things  you  are  doing  that  will  give  us 
something  to  remember  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  With  everything  I  am  reading  about 
this  program  for  my  wife  it  Is  almost  like 
belnj   there  with   her. 

Sergeant  Grayson,  you  placed  the  shoe 
on  the  wronc  foot ;  it  is  we  who  salute  and 
thank  vov.  for  your  valiant  efforts  in  our 
behalf. 


William  A.  Hyman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP    NEW    Yl>RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 

Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
William  A.  Hyman,  able  lawyer,  expert 
on  space  law,  and  generally  public- 
spirited  citizen  has  pa.ssed  away.  He  will 
be  mLssed. 

His  partner,  Melville  Harris,  will  carry 
on  his  law  practice  and  his  longtime 
representation  of  Aetna  Casualty  & 
Surety  Co.,  but  the  little  personal  things, 
the  ability  to  rise  in  public  indignation 
in  a  cause,  these  were  personal  to  Bill 
Hyman . 

The  New  York  Times  In  Its  Issue  of 
Monday,  July  11.  gave  his  biography. 
■While  the  cold  statistics  do  not  make  the 
man.  I  set  It  forth  as  some  evidence  of 
his  fine  background: 


William    Hyman,    Lawyer,    Is    Dead — E.srly 

Advocate  of  Rules  for  Outer  Space  Was 

72 

William  A.  Hyman,  a  prominent  lawyer  who 
was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  laws  to  gov- 
ern the  use  of  outer  space,  died  Saturday  at 
the  Neurological  Institute,  Columbia  Presby- 
terian Medical  Center.  He  was  72  years  old 
and  lived  at  25  Central  Park  West. 

Mr.  Hyman  was  a  partner  In  the  firm  of 
William  A.  Hyman  &  Melville  Harris,  special- 
izing In  Insurance,  negligence,  and  medical 
malpractice  cases. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  air 
space  of  the  New  York  State  BiU-  A.?sociatiou, 
he  urged  cooperation  among  diplomats, 
scientists  and  lawyers  to  alert  the  public  to 
the  problems  by  the  exploration  of  space. 

Mr.  Hyman  once  noted  that  the  trouble 
with  many  of  the  arguments  over  ownership 
of  space  is  that  the  earth  turns.  "What  Is 
the  air  above  one  man's  land  one  moment." 
he  observed,  "Is  the  air  above  another  man's 
land  seconds  later.  " 

In  1961,  before  the  first  manned  space 
flight,  he  presented  what  he  termed  'Magna 
Carta  of  Space"  to  the  Int'cr-.Amcrican  Bar 
Association  conference  in  Bogota.  Colombia. 
This  series  of  proposed  laws  on  outer-space 
Uie  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Last  Janu.iry.  a  limited  edition  of  hi.s 
book.  "The  Magna  Carta  of  Sixice,"  was  pub- 
lished. In  it,  Mr.  Hyman  maintained  that 
the  principles  he  first  suggested  in  1958  and 
codified  In  1961  had  been  gradu.ally  winning 
acceptance  throughout  the  world. 

He  delivered  a  copy  of  his  book  to  Pope 
Paul  VI  during  a  private  audicnce  in  Febru- 
ary. 

The  Pope  described  the  book  as  "an  inter- 
national pathway  toward  peace"  and  con- 
ferre<l  u;-)on  Mr.  H%-m;in  a  Papal  Med.il  for 
his  work  for  international  peace. 

FIGHT    FOR    PATIENTS 

In  1964,  Mr.  Hyman  led  a  legal  crut.ide 
against  the  unauthorized  use  by  physicians 
and  scientists  of  elderly,  indigent,  chronically 
111  people  for  experimental  purpo-ses  without 
their  consent.  Tlie  patients  had  been  in- 
jected with  live  cancer  cells. 

He  carried  the  fight  through  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals,  New  York's  highest  court, 
for  patients  to  have  the  right  to  choose 
whether  experimental  drugs  and  procedures 
would  be  used  on  them. 

His  work  won  him  a  Certificate  of  Honor 
from  the  National  Health  Federation  as  a 
"champion  of  human  rights  and  defender 
of  the  dignity  of  man." 

William  Abramowitz  Hyman  was  born  on 
July  29,  1893.  In  Baltimore.  His  family  soon 
moved  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  where  he  spent  his 
boyhood. 

He  was  educated  at  St.  Joseph's  Parixhi.il 
School  In  Tampa  and  then  worked  his  way 
through  Washington  and  Lee  University  and 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Law. 

In  1916  Mr.  Hyman  went  to  work  In  the 
claims  department  of  the  Aetna  Cixsualty  & 
Surety  Go.  In  1929  he  started  his  own  law 
practice. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Hyman  w.as  a  special 
deputy  attorney  general  of  New  York  State. 

He  was  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Trial  Counsel  Association,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautics  of  the  Fotl- 
eral  Association  of  New  York.  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  law  of  space  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association,  and  chairman  of  the 
section  on  Interplanetary  space  law  of  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association. 

He  la  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Marjorle  Cohn. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2  P  M.  to- 
morrow at  the  Riverside  Memorial  Chapel, 
76th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 


J  I' la  1?,  1966 
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A  New  Twift  in  Driver  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  12, 1966 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  an  excellent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July  2, 
1966,  edition  of  the  Madison  Courier. 

Tlie  editorial  describes  something:  of  a 
new  twi.st  in  driver  education  methods. 

In  Madison,  high  school  pupils  enrolled 
in  sucli  courses  were  sent  out  to  observe 
grownups  and  follow  teenagers  in  the 
process  of  day-to-day  driving.  The  re- 
ports turned  in  by  these  fledgling  motor- 
ists are  eye  openers. 
The  editorial  follows: 

All  Eyes  Are  on  You 
A  group  of  Jefferson  County  youngsters 
had  a  field  day,  or  rathor,  two  of  them,  sev- 
eral d.iys  ago  when  they  quietly  v/atched 
the  behavior  of  grownups  who  were  vmaware 
of  tx-inp  observed.  The  occasion  w.ls  a  traf- 
fic .survey  conducted  by  about  100  .students 
enrolled  m  driver  education  cour.sci.  jt  M.idi- 
.son  High  School. 

The  teen-agers  were  startled  to  ;,ee  how- 
many  iraflic  violations  were  committed  in  the 
two  days  of  the  survey.  They  recorded  6,824 
actual  cases  of  jaywalking,  .and  almost  as 
many  of  failure  to  obey  "Wait"  sipn.s  at  cor- 
ners. Student  surveyors  also  checked  motor- 
ists not  only  in  Madison,  but  also  at  sev- 
eral points  out  In  the  county,  noting  fre- 
quent violations  of  traffic  ordinances,  such 
a-s  failure  to  stop  at  stop  signs,  to  yield  right- 
of-way.  to  slow  at  caution  signs  or  warn- 
ing blinkers,  and  to  turn  properly  Many 
of  tliese  offenses  are  actually  violations  of 
the  law  and  drivers  committing  them  are 
legally  subject  to  arrest. 

As  every  parent  will  teU  you.  the  great 
moment  most  teen-agers  live  for  i.s  tlie  time 
when  they  can  drive.  The  .American  economy 
Is  an  automobile  economy  and  the  auto- 
mobile looms  Large  in  the  lives  of  most 
Americans.  The  United  .■St.itcs  OAns  more 
motor  cars  than  any  other  country;  more 
in  total  production,  in  cars  in  u.se,  in  num- 
ber of  cars  per  thou-.ind  of  papulation. 
About  one  American  m  four  owns  .<.  car  of 
some  sort 

The  loo.il  boys  and  girls  who  are  enrolled 
l!i  driver  education  courses  this  summer  will 
spend  30  hours  in  a  clas.sroom,  and  18  hours 
(■f  supervised  driving  in  cars,  6  of  them  be- 
hind the  wheel,  before  they  arc?  cnliiled  to 
credit  for  the  course. 

This  is  a  fine  thing.  Every  year  the 
al. inning  increase  in  cars  on  the  road  makes 
driving  more  of  a  hazard  and  less  of  a 
pleasure  tlian  the  year  before.  Cars  are 
creating  apparently  insoluble  traffic  problems 
and  in  in.uiy  co^es  cities  are  literally  being 
clogged   up  and  choked   to  death  by  cars. 

The  dc.ith  toll  on  tiie  highway  is  devastat- 
ing, and  (irows  higher  by  Icipsand  bounds. 
So  it  is  almost  imperative  for  everyone  in- 
volved to  be  as  knowledgeable,  skillful  and 
careful  as  possible,  and  the  more  trained 
drivers  there  are,  the  better. 

But  how  long  are  these  youngsters  going 
to  follow  the  rules  they  are  learning  now 
when  they  see  the  grownups,  many  of  whom, 
ignoring  the  whole  problem?  One  salient 
fact  of  human  nature  (which  makes  bring- 
ing up  children  so  hard),  is  that  the  young 
are  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  ex.imple 
than  by  precept.  They  do  as  we  do.  not  .as 
we  say.  So  when  they  sec  adult  drivers  care- 
lessly and  casually  moving  about,  oblivious 


to  rtiles  of  coiu-tesy  and  safety,  they  are  apt 
to  forget  their  careful  training  and  Join  the 
slap  happy  crowd. 

City  and  state  jKiIice  oflScers  are  constantlv 
on  gu:u-d.  trjing  to  make  life  safe  for  drivers 
and  pedestrians  alike.  But  they  simply  can- 
not be  e\erywhere  or  have  their  eves  on 
everyone  all  rhe  time. 

The  rules  were  made  to  protect  everyone, 
as  f.ir  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  painful 
injuries  and  ciealiLs.  Observing  them  Uikes 
only  a  few  seconds  of  our  time  in  most  coses. 

Surely  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  well  as 
to  others,  to  cooperate  and  do  our  best  to 
avoid  instead  of  c.tnse  accidents.  And  to  re- 
member that  yor.ng  people  are  watching.  If 
they  see  .sdiiUs  showing  by  their  actions  that 
safety  and  courtesy  are  serious  matters  t.o 
them,  they  are  apt  to  follow  the  same  path. 

To  coin  a  cliche — the  life  you  save  may  be 
your  uwn!     Or  ev?n  more  vital,  your  cluld's. 
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nations  could  not  and  will  not  be  indif- 
ferent to  us. 

All  people  have  a  right  to  determine 
freely  their  own  affairs,  whether  they 
are  Armenians  or  Byelorussians.  Czechs 
or  Slovaks,  Ukrainians  or  residents  of 
the  Baltic  States.  Americans  give  their 
support  to  these  brave  people  and  their 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  indeijend- 
ence.  and  we  look  with  hope  to  the  day 
when  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to 
speak  of  Ciptive  nations"  or  "captive 
peoples." 


Headmaster  Frank  Boyden  of  Deerfi^Id 

Part  VII 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 


OK    NEW    JERSET 
!.%■  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 
Mv.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago  important  changes  beuan  to 
take  place  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  the- 
afermath  of  de-Stalinization  policies  the 
Eastern  Eurojjean  countries  become 
more  independent  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  won  greater  freedom  to  determine 
their  own  affaii-s.  The  dogma  of  a  uni- 
form international  commiuiism  was 
gradually  replaced  by  the  recognition 
that  different  peoples  and  nations  ought 
to  choo.'^  policies  which  better  suited 
their  individual  national  situation  and 
needs. 

The  forces  of  polyccntrism  have  been 
steadily  growing.     Only  a  few  month.s 
ago  we  saw  Rumania's  dramatic  initia- 
tive in  a.sserting  her  national  .sovereignty 
and  political  independence.    During  the 
first  decade  of  the  cold  war  there  was  no 
question    that    the    nations   of   Eastern 
Europe   were    wholly   Soviet   satellites; 
countries  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
subject  to  continuous  Russian  interven- 
tion and   often   outright  repression   of 
their  peoiile  by  physical  force.    This  sit- 
uation ha-s  changed  noticeably,  however, 
and  the  political  and  human  rights  of 
the   Eastern    Europeans   are   no   longer 
wholly  denied.    Persuasion  and  negota- 
tion  now  often  take  the  place  of  coercion. 
We  welcome  this  change  wholeheartedly, 
as  it  can  only  serve  the  causes  of  free- 
dom and  peace.    Moreover,  polycentrism 
has  not  only  had  an  impact  on  interna- 
tional relation.?  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  it  has  at  the  same  time  contri- 
buted   to    greater    internal    liberalizing 
tendencies.     The  people  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  change. 
We  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  condi- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe  will  continue  to 
improve,  for  we  have  only  witne.ssed  the 
beginning  of  a  change  so  far.    The  coun- 
tries   of    Eastern    Europe    must    gain 
greater  independence,  and  their  people 
must  have  greater  freedom.    America  is 
committed  to  the  ideas  of  freedom  and 
Independence  and  the  fate  of  the  captive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OI     M.A^.SACHUsrTTS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.sent  procedures,  I  am 
pleased  to  in.sert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  furtb.rr  excerpt  from  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  Profile  article  about 
Frank  Boyden.  headmaster  at  Dcerfleld 
Academy  in  tlie  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Mas.sachu.setts. 

In  this  segment  of  the  article,  we  pick 
up  further  selections  from  the  headmas- 
ter's voluminous  and  perpetual  stream  of 
correspondence.  We  leani  also  of  his 
love  and  Interest  in  horses,  and  how 
these  and  other  interests  combine  to 
create  a  furious  daily  routine  that  per- 
haps helps  to  explain  the  almost  fantastic 
vitality  of  this  man  now  in  his  86th  year 

The  excerpt  follows : 

TlIF    HrAD>H.STFR — VII 

February  3.  1828 
De'lr  Charles:  Tl.ank  you  vcrv  much  for 
your  cordial  Inviiation  to  speak  'before  your 
Men's  Club,  Unfortunately.  I  have  only  on.- 
talk,  which  is  the  story  of  the  dcvelopmen'. 
of  Deerfield  Academy  in  general  and  of  Tom 
Ashley  in  particular.  If  you  wish  me  to 
give  that  and  then  answer  any  question.3 
which  may  be  asked  by  the  men.  I  shall  bo 
glad  to  do  so. 

Decfmber  10.  1934 
My  Dear  Mhs  Graves:  Thank  vou  verv 
much  for  your  cordial  invitation  to  speak  fo- 
the  ladies  of  the  Baptist  Church.  I  am  one 
of  the  few  headmasters  who  realize  their 
speaking  limitations  and  have  not  spoken 
anywhere  :or  ihe  la.-t  few  years. 

Sf-PtfmberS.  1953 
Dear  Mrs  BaNnistfr:  I  can  come  and 
would  be  glad  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  but. 
■as  Mrs  Dwight  win  tell  you.  1  am  entirely  out 
of  my  element,  I  dont  do  it  well  and  don  i 
like  to  do  it  at  all.  Mrs  Dwight.  as  I  am 
sure  you  know,  always  speaks  well  and  can 
talk  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Septembeh  28,  1953. 
Df.^r  Mr  Cowprev  Your  letter  is  a  very  ap- 
pealing one  and  I  share  your  sentiments 'with 
regard  to  Amherst,  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
and  Western  Massachusetts.  My  own  home 
w.as  in  the  town  of  Poxboro,  but  I  have  been 
in  Deerfield  now  for  fifty-one  years  and  I  am 
thankful  to  have  spent  my  life  in  this  valley. 
.  .  .  Many  years  ago  I  realized  that  I  was  not 
a  good  speaker  and  that  that  was  a  field  in 
which  I  was  not  qualified  and  so  for  many 
years  I  have  not  spoken.  I  have  no  deflnlt ; 
topic.  I  would  not  quite  know  how  to  ap- 
proach any  other  than  an  educational  sub- 
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July  IJ,  1960 


Ject.  and  in  my  work  h.ive  jus:  gone  ahead 
from  day  to  day  withovit  -  any  particular 
theory  or  any  particular  policy  except  a  real 
personal  Interest  In  the  boys,  In  their  work. 
and  In  their  activities.  I  am  afraid  you 
would  be  very  definitely  disappointed  in  any 
effort  which  1  might  make. 

September  8.  1919 

Dear  Mr.  Wilk-  I  re  illy  question  the  ad- 
visability of  a  moving  picture  about  Deer- 
fleld  and  particularly  about  me.  I  hope  you 
will  understand,  however,  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate your  Interest. 

JUN-E  12.  1048 

Dear  Mr.  Garland:  I  have  heard  sever.il 
rumors  to  the  effect  th.it  I  was  to  retire,  but 
so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned  I  h.ive  no 
idee  of  doing  so.  .  .  . 

Every  secretary  he  has  hud  remembers  this 
scene:  While  the  headmaster  is  dict.iting. 
his  hostler  goes  by  outside  the  window  in  the 
act  of  exercising  one  of  the  headmaster's 
carriage  horses.  The  headmaster  gets  up  In 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  goes  out  the  front 
door,  and  takes  over  the  reins.  He  rides 
around  In  his  buggy  for  ten  minutes  and 
comes  back,  sits  up  on  the  fixe  screen  again. 
and  picks  up  the  sentence  Just  where  he 
broke  it  off.  He  owns  sixteen  buggies  and 
four  horses.  "Nothing  will  ever  take  the 
place  of  the  horse  and  buggy  with  me."  he 
says.  "I  go  back  to  that  period.  I  don't  drive 
much  these  days,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
those  horses  are  out  there  brings  me  a  lot  of 
comfort."  For  years  after  he  came  to  Deer- 
field,  he  mads  his  trips  home  to  Foxboro  In 
his  buggy — two  days,  ninety  miles,  and  an 
overnight  In  Worcester  or  Barre.  As  his  chil- 
dren grew  up.  he  often  confused  their  birth- 
days with  the  birthdays  of  ^Its  that  had 
been  born  at  about  the  same  time.  His 
knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  horses  helps 
him  in  his  handling  of  boys,  and  the  reverse 
is  probat)ly  true  as  well.  The  only  pilgrim- 
ages of  any  kind  that  he  has  ever  made  have 
been  to  CSoshen.  On  the  walls  of  his  office 
In  the  school  building  there  are.  among  other 
things,  six  pictures  of  horses,  Including  one 
of  Assault,  and  a  letter  from  President  Eisen- 
hower thanking  him  for  the  use  of  a  horse 
and  buggy.  Mounted  as  a  hood  ornament 
on  the  nose  tip  of  Boyden's  big  black  Cadillac 
Is  a  cbromltun  sulky-and -horse  that  was 
given  to  him  by  one  of  his  Amherst  friends. 
The  car  was  waiting  for  the  light  at  Forty- 
fifth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue  one  day 
when  a  man  stepped  off  the  sidewalk,  shoved 
his  head  through  the  window,  and — assum- 
ing that  the  headmaster  was  a  trotting 
king — asked  him  for  a  hot  tip  on  that  nights 
meeting  at  Roosevelt  Raceway.  The  head- 
master's wife  hates  horses. 

ACGUST23.  1946. 

Deab  Mb.  Downing:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter,  which  I  enjoyed  very  much.  I  wish 
that  more  people  could  experience  the  thrill 
of  driving  a  good  horse.  LASt  Wednesday.  I 
drove  all  three  of  mine.  The  first.  Hollywood 
Robin,  was  once  a  very  fast  race  horse.  He 
has  a  nattiral  road  gait  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  In  spite  of  all  his  p>ower  and 
strength,  he  la  very  easily  handled,  and  he 
gets  as  much  fun  out  of  a  trip  as  I  do.  Talis- 
man, ttxe  second.  Is  a  beautiful  cbe«tnut  with 
one  white  ankle  and  one  white  leg.  He  Is  a 
more  delicate  horse  but  Is  very  good  on  the 
road  and  in  some  ways  more  of  a  handful 
than  Robin.  Don,  the  third,  is  a  fat.  lazy, 
little  Morgan  who  can  go  Just  as  fast  as  you 
want  but  will  not  voluntarily  contribute  any- 
thing to  the  speed  of  the  ride  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  a  comedian  and  keeps  the  whole 
stable  In  an  uproar  when  given  the  chance. 

October  2.  1953. 

DcAB  Ma.  Beown:  Yesterday  morning  early. 
Bert  Tllton,  who  takes  care  of  my  horses,  sent 
me  word  that  Don  was  very  sick.  We  had 
a  veterinary  Immediately,  but  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  done,  as  he  had  had 
a  very  bad  heart  attack  and  passed  away 
shortly.    Up  until  then,  he  had  been  In  per- 


fect health,  .%nd  Just  the  night  before  ate  his 
grain  and  hay  and  aiso  kicked  around  be- 
cause he  Wiis  feeling  so  good.  I  do  want 
you  to  know  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  him 
during  the  twenty-eight  years  since  you  sent 
him  clown.  He  has  always  been  very  much 
of  a  rj^rsonallty.  and  I  have  never  had  a  horse 
that  meimt  so  much  to  me.  He  liked  to 
tr.ivel,  and  when  he  couldn't  go  fast  enough 
to  suit  himself  at  a  trot  would  swing  into 
the  smoothest  pi^.ce  that  I  have  ever  seen  any 
horse  h;ive.  A  ride  with  him  was  always  a 
p;e,i?ure.  because  there  were  alway.s  so  many 
e.xcitlng  things  along  the  road  Irom  squirrels 
to  plieiLs.ints  to  attr.act  his  attention.  There 
was  never  anything  me:^n  or  difficult  about 
him,  and  everyone,  including  the  little  chil- 
dren who  came  almost  every  day  to  see  him. 
will  miss  him. 

December  30.  1953. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayb^trt:  Thanks  ever 
so  much  for  your  very  clever  Christmas  card. 
I  did  not  realize  that  the  horse  and  buggy 
would  be  inside  the  barn  until  I  lifted  it  up. 
Those  rc.illy  were  good  old  days,  and  I  wish 
that  more  people  were  m  the  horse  and  buggy 
stage.  1  am  really  quite  lonesome  as  I  go 
out.  because  I  guess  I  am  the  last  one  with 
a  driving  horse,  but  I  get  a  real  satisfaction 
as  people  stop  along  the  street  and  everyone 
in  the  automobiles  turns  to  lock  at  Mada- 
gasc.ir  ;u^  we  go  along.  He  really  Is  a  won- 
derful little  horse.  He  Is  a  smart  little  apple 
and  nothing  escapes  his  attention.  Some- 
how or  other,  when  I  get  very  tired,  nothing 
relaxes  or  refreshes  me  so  much  as  to  ride 
behind  a  good  horse. 

Jci-T  23,  1945, 

My  De\r  Mr  Hi.vricks:  I  am  very  much 
Interested  in  the  illustration  at  the  heading 
of  your  stationery,  for  when  I  first  came  to 
Deerfield  forty  years  ago  there  was  an  old 
horse  trader  with  a  very  long  white  beard  who 
looked  like  your  illustration.  He  could  drive 
anything  and  handle  the  mo'^t  difficult  horse 
with  no  elTnrt  whatsoever.  I  am  enclosing  a 
check  for  $3  00  to  cover  my  ."subscription  to 
Hoof  Beat^. 

Books  come  and  go  In  the  headmaster's 
study,  but  some  seem  to  h.ave  been  there 
longer  than  others.  Among  these  are  "The 
Complete  Book  of  Horsfs.  "  "New  Testament 
in  Four  Versions."  "Herbert  H,  Lehman  and 
His  &a."  the  Foundation  Directory,  "Ways 
of  Giving  to  Amherst,  "  "Tlie  Reverend 
Jonathan  Ashley  House,"  "J.imcstown  1607- 
1957,"  Congri-^sivnal  Directory,  "Prom  Maine 
Pastures  to  Vermont  Shores,"  Miller's  Catalog 
(Eieryth.ing  for  the  Horseman) ,  "Operatiou 
Crossroads  Africa."  "Building  a  Champion- 
ship Football  Team."  "Coaching  the  Zone 
and  Man-to-Man  r»ressing  Defen,?es."  "Caval- 
cade of  American  Horses,  "  "Hor.ses  at  Home." 
"Selections  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments." Private  l".dejH'ndent  School.^.  "Steve 
Mather  of  the  National  Parks."  "Phillips 
Exeter  Academy— A  History  "  However,  the 
books  that  the  headm.i.^ter  likes  most  to  read, 
the  novels  of  Ag.itha  Christie,  are  not  in 
evidence;  he  kpei>s  these  ur)st,-ilrs.  He  says 
that  a  headmaster  does  not  have  time  for 
wide  reading,  but  he  has  what  Is  known  In 
some  circJes  as  the  luck  of  the  dip.  He  can 
dive  into  the  middle  of  a  book  and  emerge 
with  a  highly  qtiot.xble  fragment  that  might 
escape  the  memory  of  someone  who  had 
read  the  book  thoroughly  A  year  later,  the 
fragment  may  pop  out  in  conversion.  He 
Is  honest  alxiut  such  devices  "You  know. 
I  read  a  ver>-  interesting  book."  he  will  say. 
and  then  he  will  correct  himself,  saying, 
"I  didn't  actually  read  the  txxtk  I  opened 
It,"  The  magazines  in  his  main  living  room, 
strewn  about  In  rampant  variety  to  divert 
the  faculty.  Include  Defenders  of  Wild  Life 
News,  American  Forests,  the  New  England 
Farmer,  Main  Currents  in  Modem  Thought, 
Protestant  Church  Buildings  &  Equipment, 
Natural  History,  the  United  States  Investor, 
the  National  Parks  Magazine,  and  the  Jlfo.'- 


sacUusctts    Rcvicic    ('New    Light    on    Emily 
Dickinson ') . 

M\RCH  ;31.  l'.'4T 

DmR  Mr,  Sullivan  :  I  have  been  away  mo.st 
of  the  time  for  the  past  two  weeks  and  have 
missed  the  Foxboro  Reporters  for  February 
twenty-eighth.  March  eighth.  M.trch  fit- 
teentli,  and  March  twenty-seventh.  11  ymi 
have  any  extra  copies  of  those  issues.  I  would 
appreciate  your  sending  them  to  me, 

October  13.  1934 

De.«  Mr.  Caton:  I  saw  the  other  day  the 
notice  of  your  Birthday  Annivers.iry  and 
want  to  write  you  and  Mrs,  Caton  a  note  ol 
congratulations  and  best  wishes,  I  always 
remember  with  pleasure  the  good  times  we 
had  at  your  house  and  occasionaJly  on  Sun- 
day nights  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  stcrc- 
optlcon  entertainments  which  you  gave  at 
the  church, 

January  25,  1935 

Dear  Mr.  Ftnnett:  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested In  the  Item  In  the  Foxboro  Reporter 
about  your  eighty-eighth  birthday.  I  re- 
member very  well  when  we  used  to  meet  at 
church, 

December  16.  1946 

De.«  Mrs.  Thompson:  I  have  Just  been 
reading  my  copy  of  the  last  Foxboro  Reporter 
and  find  that  I  missed  your  birthday,  I  hope 
that  you  will  excuse  me  this  time  and  I  am 
putting  it  down  on  my  calendar  for  next  year 

At  nine  o'clock,  he  gives  up  dictating  and 
goes  over  to  the  school  building,  which  he 
enters  through  the  Browsing  Library,  a  high- 
ceilinged.  oak  panelled  room  with  reference 
books  on  Its  shelves  and  newspapers  on  Uj; 
long  oak  tables.  This  morning,  a  man.  a 
woman,  and  a  boy  are  standing  In  one 
corner,  obviously  feeling  strange  as  they  wait 
for  an  Interview  with  a  young  admis.'sion.': 
man.  The  headmaster  walks  over  t/:)  them 
"Hello."  he  says.  "My  name  is  Boyden  ' . 
The  people  are  from  Minnesota.  The  head- 
master launches  into  a  long  discussion  o( 
geographical  distribution  and  Its  Imporuince 
to  an  Independent  school.  Have  they,  by 
chance,  read  the  article-  In  the  school  paper 
by  the  boy  from  Rhodesia?  He'll  see  to  It 
that  they  get  a  copy.  On  he  moves  Into  the 
main  corridor,  where  he  meets  the  admis- 
sions director  of  Rutgers  University  and  the 
admissions  director  of  Princeton.  He  tells 
them  a  story  about  a  man  he  recently  en- 
countered in  a  club  In  New  York.  Tlie  man 
heard  him  mention  EVeerfleld,  Massachusetts;, 
and  said  to  him,  "Do  you  live  there?  " 

"Yes."  Bald  the  headmaster, 

"Do  you  know  the  old  man  who  runs  the 
school  there?" 

"Yes."  said  the  headm.istcr. 

"How  old  Is  he?" 

"Eighty-six.  I  believe," 

"Can  he  still  get  around?" 

A  long-distance  call  comes  In  from  a 
woman  whose  s-on  has  decided  th:'t  he 
wants  to  go  to  college  immediately  and 
does  not  want  to  go  through  the  formality 
of  completing  his  senior  year  at  Deerfield, 
The  headmaster  takes  the  call  at  his  desk. 
When  he  puts  the  phone  down,  he  sees  his 
athletic  director  in  the  corridor  and  com- 
plains to  him  that  there  has  been  a  letdown 
in  the  way  receptions  after  sports  events  are 
handled. 

The  headmaster  of  another  school — a 
former  master  at  Dcertieltl—  telephones.  "We 
had  them  seventeen  to  fourteen  when  one  of 
our  very  good  backs  fumbled  a  punt,"  Boyden 
tells  him.  "Andover?  They  are  a  little  better 
than  Exeter.  Playing  Exeter  was  like  playing 
one  of  our  smaller  high  schools  around  here. 
They'll  get  back  at  us — don't  worry," 

He  has  a  call  put  In  for  him  to  Calvin 
Plimpton,  president  of  Amherst,  to  whom 
he  complains  about  a  stipulation  placed  upon 
Amherst  and  Deerfield  In  the  transfer  of 
securities  from  a  Wall  Street  trtisl  to  both 
Institutions,      "After   all."   he   savs     "it    was 
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Charlies  money."  This  Is  a  reference  to  the 
late  Charles  E.  Merrill,  Amiierst  '06,  a  close 
friend  of  the  headmaster,  and  a  fotinder  of 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Penner  &  (In  his  time) 
Beane. 

"There  is  nothing  like  given  money  away." 
Merrill  once  s.aid  happily  to  the  headmaster. 
"Charlie,"   said    the  headmaster,   "we   see 
eye  to  eye," 

He  sits  down  at  his  desk  to  watch  the  boys 
go   by   between   cUuises.     He  waves   to  them 
and  calls   two  aside  to  ask  them  questions. 
When  the  building  has  become  quiet  again, 
he  goes  downstairs  and  into  the  duplicating 
room,  where  he  rus;.es  with  some  papers  and 
makes  un nattering  remarks  about  the  Xerox 
machine,  not  because  it  jams  once  in  a  while 
but   because  it  is  a  machine.     He  goes  into 
another  rrxjin  and  tells  the  alumni  secretary 
about  a  trip  he  made  to  New  York  the  previ- 
ous day      I  An  observer  standing  outside  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza  might  have  seen  him  step 
out  of  the  car  in  a  cold  wind,  without  his 
coat,    slightly    stooped,    and    with    a    fraved 
ijpiefcase    under    his   arm.      He    handed    the 
cioornian  a  dime  and  moved  toward  the  re- 
volving door  of  the  great  skyscraper,  looking 
very  worn  and  tired.     Anyone's  heart  would 
iiave  gone  out  to  him  for  undertaking  these 
long,    exhausting    Journeys    for    his    school, 
going  alone  to  make  rounds  of  the  city  that 
would  last  all  day.     But  the  pathos  of  it  all 
w;is   modified,   because  when  he  came  back 
out   through   that   revolving  door   he  had   a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  In  the  briefcase.) 
He  reports  this  sum  to  the  alumni  secretary, 
•  I  just  l(xjk  old  and  frail  and  sick,"  he  once 
told  a  Deerfield  parent  in  describing  his  ap- 
proach    to     fund-raising.     Throughout     his 
career,  he  has  assiduously  cultivated  the  ap- 
peiranre  of  helplessness — a  talent  for  which 
he  has,  sound  many  practical  applications. 

Ho  talks  to  the  master  who  runs  the  school 
bookstore  about  remodelling  the  store  and 
doubling  its  size.  The  downstairs  corridor 
IS  jammed  with  teachers  drinking  coffee.  He 
talks  to  one  after  another— thirty  seconds 
apiece.  He  retreats  to  a  small  room  to  dis- 
cuss ideas  for  a  new  library  with  his  faculty 
committee  on  architecture,  which  includes 
his  son  John.  He  goes  back  up  to  the  main 
fioor  and  stops  to  speak  to  a  boy  from  India 
who  is  about  to  be  interviewed  by  the  man 
from  Princeton.  Another  headmai>ter  is  on 
the  phone— like  the  earlier  caller,  a  former 
master  at  Deerfield,  He  has  lost  a  physics 
teacher  and  needs  one  as  soon  as  possible, 
Boyden  says  he  will  do  what  he  can.  He 
spends  a  few  moments  with  the  admissions 
man  from  Swart hmore.  He  signs  a  couple 
of  dozen  letters.  His  handwriting  is  firm  and 
forthright,  unfiorid  but  remarkably  graceful. 
Penmanship  like  his  has  not  been  widely 
t:iught  or  practiced  in  this  century.  For  ten 
minutes,  he  confers  with  a  fellow-trustee  of 
the  University  of  Mas.sachusetts,  who  has 
stopped  in  on  his  way  through  town. 

Tlie  headmaster  is  chairman  of  the  univer- 
sity board.    The  University  of  Massachusetts 
was  once  the  Massachvisetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, a  small  in.stitution  in  Amherst.    It  had 
a  thousand  students  in  the  early  nlneteen- 
fifties.  and.  like  all  state  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  under  complete  legislative  con- 
trol.    The   college   could'nt   make   a   move  — 
could  not  even  hire  a  new  teacher  or  sched- 
ule a   new  course— '.without  the  approval  of 
(he  state.     Boyden  eventually  changed  that 
In  1962,  he  persuaded  the  legislature  to  give 
antonomy  to  the  university.     The  university 
has  increased  its  enrollment  to  over  thirteen 
thou.5and,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  level  out 
at   twenty  thousand.     New  buildings— some 
by  I,  M,  Pel,  Marcel  Breuer.  Kevin  Roche  and 
Edward  Durell  Stone -radiate  from  the  orig- 
inal c:impus  not  so  much  by  the  dozen  as  by 
tlie  mile.    One  new  building,  the  largest  gym- 
nasium  in   the  United   States,   is  called  "the 
Prank  L,  Boyden  Physical  Education  Build- 
ing     Boyden  has  presided  over  all  this  de- 
velopment with  a  hand  that  Is  used  to  hold- 


ing reins.  He  Is  known  among  his  fellow- 
trustees,  many  of  v.hom  come  from  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state,  as  "the  fastest  gavel 
In  the  west." 

The  headm.oster  says  goodbye  to  his  fellow- 
trustee  at  the  Browsing  Library  door,  then, 
within  eight  minutes,  talks  with  an  alumnus 
who  h;is  brought  his  son  to  the  school  as  a 
candidate  for  admission:  a  bov  who  has  Just 
been  interviewed  by  Harvard;  another  alum- 
nus and  his  wife;  and  a  master  who  is  eager 
to  tell  him- and  is  given  sixty  seconds  to  do 
so— tiKtt  a  visitor  from  Groton  w.as  impressed 
by  Deeulields  new  dormitories.    Still  another 
applicant  tor  admission  comes  into  the  school 
biiUdmg  with   his   father.     The   headmaster 
urges  the  f.ither  to  sit  down  and  talk,  while 
the  boy  is  interviewed  elsewhere.    The  head- 
masters  treatment  of  the  man  is  too  excited 
for  this  to  be,  say.  the  president  of  Bethlehem 
Steel,  so  he  mast  have  something  to  do  with 
a  major-league  baseball  club.     The  man  ac- 
tually owns  one.    The  headmaster  apologizes 
that   he  is  no  longer  coaching  at  Deerfield 
and  starts  Ui  uilk  about  Leo  Durocher  and 
Warren   Spahn,     The  conversation   lasts   for 
more    than    half    an    hour   and    never    once 
touches  upon  the  man"s  purpose  In  coming 
to  Deerfield,  but  his  sou"s  chances  of  getting 
in    are    one-in-one       After    they    leave     the 
headmaster  reviews  the  afternoon  schedule, 
talks  for  several  minutes  with  a  math  teacher 
goes  into  a  s'udy  hall  and  touches  the  arm 
of  a  sleeping  boy,  returns  to  his  desk,  signs 
more  letters,  and  tells  another  story  to  the 
adniLssions   man   from   Princeton,     it   Is   al- 
most noon      He  goes  over  to  his  house  for  a 
short  nap 

He   is   not    taking   the   nap   because  he   Is 
eighty-six    .and    needs   it   In    order   to   keep 
going.     He  h.as  l>een  doing  this  all  his  life. 
Even  more  than  fireplace  fires,  his  naps  are 
the  essence  of  his  mechanism,  for  he  can  go 
to  sleep  absolutely  anywhere,  at  any  time 
and  he  can  sleep  soundly,  if  he  chooses,  for 
less  than  three  minutes.     Sometimes,  while 
he   IS   interviewing  parents,   he  will   press  a 
button  and  his  secretary  will  appear  and  say 
that  he  has  a  phone  call.     Excusing  himself 
he  goes  out.  holding  up  five  fingers  to  indi- 
cate  the   number  of  minutes  he  wants   to 
sleep.     He   pulls   a   shawl    over   himself      It 
takes  him  thirty  seconds  to  fade  out      After 
five  minutes,  he  Is  awakened.     Up  goes  the 
hand    again,    this    time    with    three    fingers 
extended.     Three  minutes  later,  the  secretary 
awakens   him   again.     He  gets  up— as  fresh 
as  if  he  had  slept  through  a  night— and  goes 
back  to  the  interview.     The  first  component 
of  this  art  is  that  he  can  wash  his  mind  free 
of  anything  at  any  time,     -nien  he  starts  at 
the   north   end   of   the   village   and   tries   to 
remember    who    lives    In    the    first    house 
George   Lunt,     Then   he  moves   to  the  next 
house.     He  has  never  got  beyond  the  third 
house.     He  can  go  to  sleep  while  he  Is  waiting 
for  an  operator  to  put  through  a  call.     Most 
of  the  time  on  automobile  trips,  he  either 
dictates  or  sleeps.     On  athletic  trips  with  his 
teams,  when  he  was  the  coach,  he  used  to 
sleep  all  the  way.  and  the  only  things  that 
could   wake  him   up  were    "kid  stuff,""  as  he 
would  put  It,  or  on -color  stories.     "Cut  that 
out,"   he   would  say.   and  go   back   to   sleep. 
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who  are  presently  In  Vietnam  and  to 
indicate  the  pride  I  feel  for  what  tncy 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  support 
of  our  men  and  mission  there 

Among  the  items  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  are  a  series 
of  articles  written  by  Mr.  Ross  Boyle 
former  president  of  the  Rochester  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  who  resigned  in 
Februarj-  to  go  to  South  Vietnam  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  These  articles  pub- 
lished by  the  Rochester,  N.Y..  Times- 
Union  demonstrate  clearly  the  .ser\ice 
which  Mr.  Boyle  has  accomplished  in 
informing  the  j>eople  of  Rochester  of  the 
present  situation  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  contribution  that  his  activities  have 
made  in  bettering  the  economic  and  so- 
cial conditions  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

In  support  of  Mr.  Boyle's  work,  the 
Jaycees  of  Rochester  have  recorded  a 
series  of  comments  from  people  in  our 
community  and  sent  this  t^pe  to  him 
Mr.  Boyle  is  playing  this  tape  in  various 
places  as  another  example  of  the  feelings 
his  fellow  Americans  have  for  South 
Vietnam.  I  was  pleased  to  record  my 
comments  for  this  purpose  and  would 
like  to  .share  them  with  mv  colleagues 
as  well: 

To    Ross     Boyle,     p.^st    President    of    the 
Rochester  Jaycees   and   now  currently  serv- 
ing with   the   Agency   for  International   De- 
velopment in  Viet  Nam,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  informing  Rochestenans  of  conditions  in 
Viet  Nam   by   your  articles  which   have  ap- 
peared in  our  local  newspapers.     I  hope  you 
will   play  this  tape  in   many  places   in   Viet 
Nam  so  that  Rochesterians  and  other  service- 
men will  know  of  your  coiuitry's  gratitude  for 
the  Important  mission   you  are  performing 
As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Congress 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  Washington  are 
very  much  aware  that  full  freedom  for  South 
Viet  Nam  means  economic  self-sufficiency  as 
well  as  military  security.     In  both  of  these 
areas.  I  am  pledged  to  doing  all  in  my  power 
to  insure   the   provision   of  whatever  assist- 
ance is  required  for  success.    I  Join  your  fel- 
low Americans  in  saluting  you  for  helping  to 
carry   around    the   world   our   philosophy   of 
freedom.     Clearly   our  goal   in   Viet   Nam   is 
freedom— freedom    for   the   individual,   free- 
dom in  governineiu,   and   freedom  of  a   na- 
tion's future. 


Congressman    Horton    Commends    Con- 
stituents' Help  for  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

of    NEW    YORK 

IN   IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12, 1966 
Mr,   HORTON,     Mr.  Speaker,   I  rise 
ill  tribute  to  certain  of  my  constituents 


Mr.  Speaker,  witli  permission.  I  would 
like  to  have  inserted  here  in  the  Record 
one  of  Mr.  Boyle's  early  columns.  I  think 
it  demonstrates  verj-  clearly  the  insight  of 
Mr.  Boyle  into  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  our  effort  there.  Also  I  think  it 
demonstrates  that  the  people  of  Roches- 
ter are  being  given  an  excellent  persjjec- 
tive  with  which  to  view  conditions  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  column  follows: 

Vietnamese  Self-help  'Well  Pl.\n.ned" 

(By  M  Ross  Boyle) 
U  S  Embassy,  S,mgon  -  It  is.  of  course.  Im- 
possible to  be  here  in  Viet  Nam  more  than 
two  or  three  days  without  developing  opin- 
ions. Anyone  who  is  here  a  week  automat- 
ically is  classified  as  an  expert  on  V'let  Nam 
and  its  problems.  However,  since  I  have  ni  w 
been  here  a  month.  I  am  beginning  to  realize 
how  uuexpert  my  ideas  on  how  to  win  the 
war  and  the  peace  are.  But  there  is  one  as- 
pect of  our  US,  involvement  here  which  I 
would  like  to  emphasize 

Tlie  war  in  Viet  Nam  U  in  the  headlines 
every  day^number  of  military  actions,  num- 
ber dead,  wounded,  captured,  number  of  mis- 
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■lona  flown.  Now.  following  the  Honolulu 
Conference,  even  the  struggle  for  Improving 
the  lot  of  the  Vietnamese  people  is  getting 
some  coverage  because  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Gardner  h.ive  both 
come  to  review  the  situation  with  large 
parties  of  experts  and  have  made  many 
recommendations  on  returning  to  the  U  S. 

The  day-to-day  Job  that  is  being  done  and 
has  been  done  for  the  last  10  years  and  more 
by  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(T7SAID)  here  In  Viet  Nam  is  generally  ig- 
nored. These  Americans,  now  ninnbering 
more  than  800,  along  with  several  hundred 
aaslstanta  from  other  areas  of  the  F.)r  East 
and  over  1.000  Vietnamese,  work  quietly  but 
effectively  with  the  government  of  Viet  Nam 
to  provide  the  people  with  improved  educa- 
tion, better  living  facilities,  adequate  food. 
and  a  better  understanding  of  a  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion  in  the  U  S  . 
this  task  Is  not  accomplished  by  merely  giv- 
ing away  American  dollars  and  commodities. 
Dedicated  men  work  long  hours,  seven  days  a 
week,  planning  a  well  balanced  program  de- 
signed to  help  the  people  help  themselves. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  programs  run 
here  are  self-help  projects  in  which  the  U.S. 
provides  a  hamlet  with  a  few  bags  of  cement 
and  some  aluminum  roofing  material  and 
the  people  build  themselves  a  school.  They 
then  Identify  themselves  with  that  school 
and  If  the  Viet  Cong  attempt  to  destroy  it. 
tbey  lose  the  support  of  even  the  portion  of 
the  hamlet  population  that  had  been  VC 
sympathizers. 

To  Implement  projects  of  this  kind  we  have 
province  representatives  who  live  and  work 
In  every  one  of  the  43  provinces  of  South  Viet 
Nam.  They  act  as  advisors  to  the  Vietnamese 
province  chief,  construction  engineers,  truck 
driven,  friend,  midwife,  and  whatever  else 
la  needed  to  show  the  people  the  good  side  of 
the  American. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  two  day  trip 
during  which  I  visited  province  representa- 
tives In  Nha  Trang,  Cam  Ranh  City.  Ban  Me 
Thuot,  and  Bao  Hoc.  They  were  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  which  the  people  in  their 
areas  had  made — schools,  refugee  centers, 
orphanages,  new  market  places,  agricultural 
experimental  stations,  and  many  others. 
They  were  also  concerned  about  how  much 
more  needed  to  be  done.  They  axe  dedicated 
and  entbuBlastic. 

If  we  are  able  to  achieve  any  real  lasting 
•ucceas  here  In  Viet  Nam,  It  will  be  men  like 
those  in  AID  who  will  be  responsible  because 
they  live  with  the  problem  every  day. 

Two  of  the  people  I  have  met  here  in  the 
mission  are  ez-Rochesterians — Bob  Klein  Is 
mission  program  officer.  resp>onsible  for  plan- 
ning the  projects  to  be  implemented 
throughout  the  country.  He  lived  In 
Brighton  and  worked  at  Kodak  Park  for  six 
years  from  1958  to  1964.  Ray  Gordon  is  head 
of  the  Food  For  Peace  operation  here.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  he  was  employed  by  the  Gan- 
nett Newspapers. 

This  Is  an  operation  which  probably  will 
play  as  big  a  part  as  the  military  operations 
under  Oen.  Westmoreland  in  any  long  range 
success  which  will  be  achieved  here  but  the 
American  people  hear  too  much  about  the 
war  effort  and  military  buildup  and  not 
enough  about  the  people-to-people  civilian 
«Bort  being  undertaken. 

It  will  do  us  no  good  to  win  battles  unless 
in  can  follow  them  up  with  well  planned 
and  well  Implemented  programs  of  social  re- 
form. That  Is  what  only  800  American  cl- 
Tlllans  (not  225,000  troops)  are  undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  another  of  my  constituents. 
Peter  R.  Uebschutz,  who  also  Is  acting 
M  a  consultant  to  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  Mr.  liebschutz 


on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  Jost  before  his 
departure  for  Vietnam  earlier  this  year 
and  talked  with  him  about  his  forth- 
coming work.  Recognition  also  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Halaby,  of 
Rochester,  who  had  joined  Mr.  Boyle  and 
Mr.  Liebschutz  in  Saigon  with  AID. 
Realizing  the  .sacrifices  that  these  men 
have  made  to  take  leave  of  their  regu- 
lar jobs  for  a  period  of  6  to  8  month.«. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  commend  them  pub- 
licly in  the  hopes  that  such  actions  and 
their  mis.-ion  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
context  of  combat. 

On  March  12  I  said  in  addressing  the 
Rochester  chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking: 

Economic  assistance  alone  cannot  con- 
tinue as  an  effective  diplomatic  device.  We 
need  to  encourage  popular  participation  of 
the  people  In  these  foreign  lands  so  that 
they  are  partners  In  the  progress  of  their 
country. 

It  is  in  thi.s  area  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  performs  a 
vital  function  and  it  is  to  men  like  Boyle, 
Liebschutz.  and  Halaby  tiiat  credit  can 
be  given  for  the  structure  of  such  pro- 
grams as  they  exist  today  in  Vietnam. 
We  must  never  overlook  the  fact  that 
private  individuals  like  these  men  are 
working  daily  in  order  to  guarantee  that 
a  free  South  Vietnam  will  be  able  to  sur- 
vive and  grow  in  the  years  following  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  that  land. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  take  note  of  the 
efforts  of  the  31  student.s  in  the  Twelve 
Corners  School  in  Brighton,  NY,  who 
have  sent  gifts  to  be  u.sed  in  an  orphan- 
age in  Saigon.  The  .students  are  mem- 
bers of  Mrs.  Susan  Davis'  fourth  grade 
class. 

The  schoolchildren  have  mailed  boxes 
of  clothing,  soap,  toothbrushes,  tooth- 
paste, bandages,  towels,  washcloths,  and 
toys  to  Army  Capt.  Hilton  Bicknell  In 
Vietnam.  Captain  Bicknell  In  turn  dis- 
tributed the  items  to  the  children  of  one 
of  Saigon's  orphanages. 

The  Idea  originated  with  9 -year-old 
Lauren  Crawford,  who  was  acquainted 
with  Captain  Bicknell's  family.  Lauren 
Interested  her  fourth  grade  classmates 
in  the  idea,  and  through  their  combined 
efforts  immeasurable  good  was  accom- 
plished in  Vietnam. 

I  salute  these  children  and  their  eld- 
ers who  through  their  own  abilities  and 
Initiative  have  done  so  much  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  people.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  all  who  might  take  note  of  this 
speech  to  explore  similar  avenues  of  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  road  to  peace  and  prosperity  in 
Vietnam  will  be  paved  with  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese working  together  today. 


As  We  View  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOUS! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr,  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  following  a 


prior  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  dated  April  27,  1966,  page  8728, 
entitled  "A  Housewife  Looks  at  the  Great 
Society,"  I  would  like  to  insert  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  Radio  'WMRN 
Script,  Marion,  Ohio,  entitled  "As  'We 
View  It."  The  editorial,  dated  May  29, 
1966.  follows: 

As   We   View    It 

It  might  make  a  rounder  United  Suites 
li  the  story  told  in  this  letter  to  Congres.sm.ia 
Dup.WARD  H^LL.  and  read  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  him,  April  27. 

Probably  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
situation,  however,  is  the  reaction  from  the 
White  House,  to  which  the  Congres.sman 
referred  the  letter  as  he  had  been  requested. 
H.\Li.  says  "A  short  time  later.  Mrs.  StaiTord 
received  a  reply  from  the  White  House.  As 
migiit  be  expected,  the  Whit«  House  missed 
the  entire  point  of  the  letter  and  suggested 
several  ways  in  which  the  Stafford  family 
might  get  on  the  Federal  gravy  train." 

After  telling  about  watching  their  dis- 
posable income  shrink  as  Increased  social 
security  and  other  taxes  ate  up  more  and 
mo-e.  Mrs.  Stafford  writes — "I  am  getting 
just  a  little  tired  of  seeing  men  and  women 
sitting  around  collecting  welfare  and  pro- 
ducing children.  Living  in  rural  areas  where 
tliey  could  have  gardens,  a  cow  and  chickens, 
yet  not  lifting  a  hand  to  do  so — example: 

"One — One-quarter  mile  from  us  is  one 
family.  A  family  of  nine  children  (last 
count).  The  father  prob.ably  Is  70  yean,  old, 
the  mother  may  be  35.  the  children  from 
one  to  17.  Big  healthy  children!  No  garden, 
no  cow.  no  chickens.  Welfare! 

'Two — One-quarter  mile  in  another  direc- 
tion, a  widow  lady  almost  70  years  old,  5  feet 
tall.  200  pounds,  has  a  heart  condition,  lives 
alone,  has  a  garden  each  year,  makes  Jam  and 
jelly  by  the  gallon,  as  well  as  canning  all 
her  garden  vegetables.  She  has  lived  her 
whole  married  life  on  the  120  acres  she  now 
lives  on  alone.  Without  welfare!" 

Mrs.  Stafford  has  an  Interesting  post-script 
to  her  letter,  and  commenting  about  "no 
one  has  to  work  to  get  things — if  he  can  get 
on  welfare."  She  writes — "I  am  told  that 
since  the  youth  program  began.  It  is  prac- 
tically impc«sible  to  get  anyone  to  put  bailed 
hay  In  the  bam.  'Who  wants  to  lift  those 
heavy  bales  when  you  can  get  $1.25  an  hour 
for  "goofing  off"  for  someone  who  doesn't 
care  whether  you  do  a  gocd  Job  or  not,  since 
the  Government  Is  paying  your  salary  any- 
way?" 

This  is  what  we  have  commented  on  for 
years — it  Isn't  the  billions  of  dollars  the  fed- 
eral government  has  wasted  In  Its  rat  hole 
programs — It  Is  what  continued  handouts 
have  meant  to  disintegration  of  character  of 
the  American  people.  We  have  become  a 
nation  of  suckers — those  who  pay  and  those 
who  receive. 

How  can  we  ever  expect  to  reverse  the  trend 
started  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  socialistic 
welfare  state — capitalized  on  by  the  poli- 
ticians who  saw  an  opp>ortunlty  to  spend  and 
spend  to  elect  and  elect.  Roosevelt  showed 
it  could  be  done — with  his  four  elections  as 
president. 

Nobody  In  government  will  ever  have  the 
courage  to  face  hard  economic  facts — not 
even  If  the  people  adopted  a  Constitutional 
amendment  limiting  the  term  of  president  to 
six  years,  non  successive.  Congressmen  still 
must  be  reelected  every  two  years — and  you 
can  see  what  they  have  been  doing  with  ap- 
propriations In  the  past  months. 

The  first  responsibility  of  every  i>olltician 
seems  to  be  to  himself — to  get  elected  or  re- 
elected. Everything  else  Is  secondary,  truth, 
honesty,  Intelligence,  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  Don't  expect  that  to  change 
either,  not  en  this  earth. 
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The  People  Look  at  Employment,  Social 
Security,  and  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
morning's  mail  brought  to  my  desk  three 
letters  pointing  to  \ital  problem  areas  in 
employment,  social  security,  and  pen- 
sions. 

The  first  is  a  letter  from  a  woman  In 
California  describing  conditions  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  in  the  ajTned 
.'-eivices.  The  second  letter,  written  by 
Jim  Bair>',  of  California,  makes  a  .sens- 
ible suggestion  on  .social  security.  The 
third  letter,  written  by  a  Flint.  Mich., 
man,  Robert  B.  Linn,  Jr.,  relates  to  pen- 
sion .systems.  Mr.  Linn  makes  a  criti- 
cism against  present  pension  plans  bet- 
ter than  any  accountant  or  any  other 
person  who  apix-ared  before  my  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Policy  at  the  time 
of  our  in\esti'.;ation  of  pension  plans.  He 
al.so  makes  some  interesting  suggestions 
for  improvement.  The  letters  follow: 
The  Hoiiiirable  M.\rth^  W.  GRIH■^THS. 
Hon  vf  of  Hcprrscntatircs, 
Wa-'Uington.  DC. 

Dr..\p.  Mrs.  Griffiths:  I  was  happy  to  .see 
that  finally  someone  is  being  made  aware 
of  the  .sex  discrimination   in  the  services. 

As  the  womnn  m.Trine  told  you.  a  husband 
is  not  entitled  to  quarters,  and  if  the  wife 
has  orders  to  go  overseas,  the  husband  does 
not  "rate"  transportation. 

A  husband  is  not  entitled  to  medical  cire, 
I  have  seen  wives  who  were  not  even  citi- 
zens receive  thousands  of  dollars  of  care, 
wlule  my  husband  can't  get  an  aspirin.  And 
although  I  have  no  objection  to  people-to- 
people  projects  (for  example  the  "elective 
sur£;ery  performed  on  Vietnamese  by  U.S. 
medical  personnel)  it  does  get  under  my 
skin  that  my  hu.^band  would  be  thrown 
out  of  a  military  hospital  if  he  requested  the 
same. 

The  PX  restriction  Is  a  farce — I  can  piir- 
rh.ise  items  for  my  husband  Just  as  many 
men  buy  cosmetics,  etc.  for  girl  friends. 
If  I  btiy  him  clothing  and  have  to  return 
it  because  of  incorrect  fit,  its  Just  a  bother 
to  me  and  the  PX 

I  am  due  for  orders  shortly,  and  I  wonder 
how  I  might  go  about  putting  in  a  claim  for 
my  husbands  travel  as  well  as  mine.  Al- 
though some  may  say  it  doesn't  matter, 
things  like  this  can,  sad  to  say.  Jeopardize 
a  career.  It  seems  that  if  it  does,  the  career 
i^n't  worth  much. 

I  have  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  for 
almost  ten  years  and  wish  to  continue. 
However.  I'd  like  to  be  Ueated  as  an  officer, 
and  as  such  receive  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  an  officer,  not  a  female. 

V/otUd  you  advise  me  to  go  ahead  and  file 
a  travel  claim  when  the  time  comes?  It 
seems  somebody  has  to  start  the  ball  rolling. 
Just  in  the  last  ten  months  I  have  "lost" 
$250  in  quarters  allowances  that  married 
nuile  officers  have — whether  they  are  married 
to  'heiresses"  or  "really  dependent"  women. 
I  cert.unly  hope  something  can  be  done 
soon.  It  should  be,  and  retroactively,  at 
that  I  don't  appreciate  having  my  husband 
regarded  as  an  unwanted  stepson. 


Hon.  M.\RTiiA  W.  Griffiths, 
Hou.-ic  of  Ecp'-cscntativcs, 
Wa/ifiijigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Griffiths:  This  is  to  acknowl- 
edge and  e.xpress  my  appreciation  for  your 


letter  dated  June  15,  1966  which  was  in  rt-ply 
to  mine  concerning  "Pensions". 

I  liave  some  more  thoughts  on  this  prob- 
lem which  may  or  may  not  be  of  Interest  to 
you.  Under  Social  Security  pensioners  ar« 
allowed  to  earn  up  to  $1500  per  year.  I>e- 
duciions  are  made  from  the  Social  Security 
payments  during  tlie  month  in  which  a  per- 
son e.arns  from  $1.00  to  $125.00.  This  ar- 
rangement Is  unfair  and  should  be  amended. 
The  maximum  should  be  $1800  per  year 
in  the  least  and  should  be  ciiargod  ag.iin.<;t 
the  pen<;K)ner  on  an  annua!  basis  for  this 
re^tson. 

A  per.sou  may  live  in  an  area  wlicre  he  is 
able  to  secure  only  se.isonable  work  to  sup- 
plement the  pemitni,  i.e.  may  earn  *300  per 
month  for  only  3  montlis  out  of  t!ie  ve.ir 
whicii  IS  a  iot..l  of  S^OO.OO  he  is  at  a  dis- 
advant..ige  over  the  person  working  a  few 
1;  iiu-s  per  diy  throughout  the  year  but  who 
m:iy  earn  a  total  SI.SOO. 

Also  due  to  wage  adjustments  tlie  p.tct  2 
yr;rs  the  u.sual  wage  rat«  for  employment 
wlurh  peuiiouers  are  able  to  find  pays 
$300  per  n-.iinth  tor  8  hours  per  day  and  5 
days  per  week  Employers  who  are  willing  to 
spilt  tlie  work  load  between  2  pensioner.^  4 
hours  each  per  day  would  gross  thtm  each 
SI.tO  per  moiii.h,  this  would  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  &>cial  Security  p.ayments.  Eighteen 
hundred  doll.irs  per  year  maximum  would  not 
alter  .S.S,  i).i'.  nicnts. 

Social  ,Se-unly  use  the  gross  earning  figure 
whereas  they  should  consider  one's  NET  in- 
come after  taxes  and  other  deductions  would 
amount  to  only  about  $240  f>er  month.  If 
•S.S.  u.^ed  Net  figures  then  the  $1500  maxi- 
mum would  be  okay  ($120  half  time). 

Most  av.iilable  to  pensioners  Is  positions 
wit.li  Stock  Brokers  as  Runners.  Mail  room 
work,  guard  work  and  the  like.  Regardless 
of  wh.it  level  they  attained  during  productive 
years  the  older  people  are  Just  not  employed 
for  pasUion.s  lugher  than  those  described 
and  one  i.s  fortun:>te  even  to  sec\ire  this  type 
of  work. 

Person.^  on  Ael.fare  and  on  the  poverty  pro- 
gram fare  much  better  than  pen.«ioners  who 
throughout  life  time  have  made  ."ome  con- 
tribution to  the  country. 
Cordially, 

Jim  Barrv 

Represent. itive  Martha  Grifpiths, 
Hou.<!e  of  Reprc-<rntatuT.'i, 
Wa.shiiigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma'am:  I  read  of  your  private  pension 
investigation  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  May 
27.  1966;  that  is  why  I  am  writing  this  lett.er. 
I  went  to  work  when  I  was  thirteen  years 
old  and  living  in  Arkansas.  Since  then,  I 
have  worked  at  many  Jobs  such  as  digging 
ditches,  working  in  grainer.vs,  driving  tractors 
and  trucks,  worked  as  a  welder.  Millwright 
and  Electrician  both  on  maintenance  and 
construction.  I  have  also  worked  at  repair- 
ing cars  and  trticks  in  garages. 

The  reason  I  have  had  so  many  Jubs  is  I 
w.is  willing  to  work  at  anjthing  "to  pay  my 
own  way  for  my  family  and  me.  I  ha\e  six 
children  now  and  so  far  the  Good  Lord  has 
let  me  take  care  of  them  real  good.  Yet  to- 
day. I  have  no  i>ension  time  built  up  because 
everytime  I  had  to  change  jobs.  I  lost  my 
former  pension  riglUs.  I  have  p.ud  dues  into 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  ■Washington,  D.C.  Union  Pension 
Plan  for  eighteen  years,  yet  If  I  miss  paying 
one  months'  dues.  I  lose  what  little  pension 
rights  I  might  get  in  the  future  (I  don't 
have  any  pension  rights  through  this  plan 
yet).  I  have  also  paid  into  the  General 
Motors  Plan  for  six  years  and  still  have  noth- 
ing under  it  If  I  lose  or  quit  my  Job  today. 

I  figure  if  I  could  receive  credit  for  all  "the 
years  I  have  worked  I  would  have  twenty-six 
years  of  pension  rights. 

I  have  gone  to  school  in  my  spare  time  and 
night  to  learn  Real  Estate.  Now  that  I  have 
a  chance  at  bettering  my  social  and  financial 
standing,  I  am  reluctant  to  take  the  chance 
because  if  I  q\Ut,  1  will  lose  what  pension 


time  I  have  built  up.  I  c.innot  freeze  the 
six  years  I  have  paid  into  the  G.M.  Plan  or 
the  eighteen  years  1  have  paid  into  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
pension  plan. 

Tlie  following  I  would  like  to  recommend 
for  your  conyideration: 

No.  1  I  would  like  to  see  all  pension  plans 
put  under  ScK-ial  Security.  Tins  would  give 
you  company  to  comi>any  rigiits. 

No  2.  Have  all  private  pension  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  Social  Security  fund.  This 
wovUd  insure  workers  of  collecting  their 
pensions  when  they  retire. 

No.  3.  Federal  Law  requiring  all  emjiyoycrs 
to  contribute  a  percentage  for  e;ch  hours' 
work  in  an  amount  that  would  give  a  worker 
.ixty-five  percent  of  his  earnings  when  he 
retires,  with  a  minimum  equal  to  the  Pov- 
erty Program  Cost  of  Living  Rec.mmenda- 
tlons, 

No.  4  Any  pension  above  the  minimum 
would  be  based  upon  wages  received  for  each 
year  worked.  Tliereiore,  if  a  man's  wages  ad- 
vanced in  later  ye.rs.  a  company  would  not 
have  to  pay  extra  into  the  fund. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert   B    Linn,   Jr. 


Floor  Statement  by  Chairman  Holifield 
Concerning  Uranium  Enrichment  Serv- 
ices Criteria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

pr    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  July  1, 
1966,  submitted  to  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  pro- 
posed "Uranium  Enrichment  Services 
Criteria,"  in  accordance  with  the  1964 
private  ownership  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  The  act  re- 
quires that  these  toll  enriching  criteria 
lie  before  the  Joint  Committee  for  45 
days  while  Congress  is  in  session  before 
becoming  effective. 

The  AEC's  proposed  toll  enriching  cri- 
teria, and  the  contracts  which  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  intends  to  use  in  providing  these 
services,  are  of  great  significance  to  the 
Government  and  the  rapidly  exjjanding 
nuclear  power  industrj'.  Accordingly, 
the  Joint  Committee  intends  to  hold  one 
or  more  public  hearings  on  these  criteria 
and  related  mattei's  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  statutory  waiting  period, 
which  commenced  on  July  11. 

The  committee  hearings,  at  whicli 
testimony  is  expected  from  Government 
and  industry  witnesses,  will  also  afford  a 
timely  opportunity  to  review  other  sub- 
jects pertinent  to  the  private  ownership 
legislation.  For  example,  we  will  prob- 
ably wish  to  consider  the  AEC's  policies 
for  lease  and  sale  of  ui-anium,  and  for 
safeguarding  against  diversion  of  fis- 
sionable material  in  the  hands  of  licen- 
sees. The  Joint  Committee  expects  to 
announce  the  dates  of  the  planned  hear- 
inrrs  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  propo.sed 
"Uranium  Enrichment  Services  Cri- 
teria." and  the  AEC's  letter  dated  Julv  i. 
1966.  transmitting  the.se  criteria  to  the 
committee: 
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U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington.  DC    Ju'.y  1.  1966. 
Hon.  Chet  HoLiniLD, 

Cfiairman,     Joint     Committrr     on     Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

DzAB  Chakman  Holifield:  Pursuant  to 
section  161v  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energ>'  Com- 
mission hereby  submits  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Enerr^y  proposed  Criteria 
for  uranium  enrichment  ser-.-ice? 

Draft  proposed  Criteria  were  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  October  1.  1965  and 
a  90-day  period  was  set  for  receip'.  of  public 
comments.  In  addition,  draft  contnicto  re- 
flecting the  method  of  impiementing  the 
Criteria  were  made  available  on  reque.'-t. 
Comments  were  received  from  eleven  organi- 
zations ajid  discussions  were  held  with  a 
number  of  industry  represen*.ative.s  con- 
vened by  the  Atomic  Industna!  Forum. 
After  consideration  of  all  comments  received. 
appropriate  modiflcatlons  have  been  made 
and  the  modified  Criteria  are  submitted 
herewith. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  specifically  set 
forth  In  the  Criteria.  AEC  will  agree  generally 
to  waive  the  90-day  period  between  feed  and 
product  delivery,  as  provided  In  item  5iai. 
for  the  120-day  period  immediately  follow- 
ing January  1.  1969.  We  Intend  to  an- 
nounce this  waiver  at,  or  prior  to.  the  JCAE 
hearings  on  the  Criteria. 

We  are  separately  providing  to  the  JCAE 
•tafr,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee. 
copies  of  the  draft  contract  forms  which  are 
planned  for  implementation  of  the  Critena. 
Copies  of  these  draft  contracts  are  also  being 
made  available  for  public  comment  and  or 
use  in  connection  with  the  hearings  on  trus 
matter. 

Cordially, 

Glenn  T  Seaborc. 

Chairman. 

Atomic   Enirgy   Commission   fRANir.M  En- 
BiCHMENT  Services  Criteria 

1.    CENERAt 

(a)  The  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Oommlaaion  (AEC)  hereby  gives  notice  of 
the  establishment  of  criteria  setting  forth  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  It  offers, 
subject  to  available  capability,  to  provide 
uranium  enrichment  services  la  facilities 
owned  by  A£C,  as  authorized  by  the  Atomic 
Koergy  Art  of  1954,  as  amended  ( the  Act ) . 
Specifically,  these  criteria  are  established 
pursuant  to  section  161v  of  the  Act.  wliich 
waa  added  by  Public  Law  88-489.  the  Private 
Ownership  of  Special  Nuclear  Materials  Act." 
As  used  In  this  notice,  the  term  "•enrich- 
ment services"  or  "enriching  services  "  means 
the  separative  work.'  necessary  to  enrich  or 
further  enrich  uranium  in  the  isotope  235. 
The  enrichment  services  shall  be  provided 
pursuant  to  contracts  to  be  entered  Into  1 1 ) 
with  persons  licensed  under  section  53.  63. 
loe  or  104  of  the  Act.  and  or  (2)  in  accord- 
ance with  agreements  for  cooperation  ar- 
ranged pursuant  to  section  123  of  the  Act 

(b)  The  contracts  will  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of  depleted,  normal  or  enriched 
uranium  by  the  customer  and  the  delivery 
by  the  ABC  of  an  appropriate  quantity  of 
enriched  or  more  highly  enriched  uranium. 
The  quantity  of  material  to  be  furnished  by 
the  customer  in  relationship  to  the  quantity 
of  enriched  uranium  to  be  delivered  by  the 
AEC  and  the  related  amount  of  separative 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  AEC  normally 
will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
then-current  standard  table  of  enriching 
services  published  by  the  AEC  In  the  event. 
however,  that  the  ABC  does  not  have  aveJl- 
ablc  capability  to  undertake  to  perform  re- 
quested enriching  services  on  short  notice 
In  accordance  with  such  standard  table,  the 
AEC  may  agree  to  perform  such  services  in 
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accordance  with  such  other  table  as  is  v.ithln 
its  capability.  The  general  features  of  stand- 
ard contracts.  Including  the  basis  for  AEC's 
charges  for  enriching  services,  are  set  forth 
herein, 

(c)  Except  as  si>ecifically  provided,  noth- 
ing in  this  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  affect 
the  Pile  or  leasing  of  special  nuclear  material 
by  the  AEC  or  the  entering  Into  of  "barter  ' 
arransjements  whereby  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial Is  dt.'vtilbuted  pursuant  to  section  54  of 
the  Act  and  source  material  Is  accepted  In 
part  payment  therefor.  Neither  the  execu- 
tion of  an  agreement  for  the  furnishing  of 
ur;wilum  enrichment  services  nor  the  ter- 
mination or  expiration  of  such  agreement 
will  in  Itself  alter  or  affect  any  rights  and 
obligations  of  any  AEC  licensee  under  Us 
license  or  construction  permit  other  than 
those  regarding  any  allocation  of  special  nu- 
clear material   in  connection  therewith.'' 

(di  Tile  criteria  contained  In  t^ils  notice 
are  suliject  to  change  by  the  AEC  from  time 
to  time:  however,  any  such  changes  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  for  Its  review  in  acocrdance  with  the 
Act. 

2.    EFTCTIVX   DATE 

This  notice  shall  become  effective  as  of 
1966. 

3.    PEatlOD  or  CONTRACT 

Contr.'^cts  with  domestic  licensees  will  be 
for  specified  periods  of  time  up  to  30  years. 
Contracts  entered  into  In  accordance  with 
an  international  agreement  for  cixiperation 
must  be  for  a  t^mi  withm  the  perixi  of  such 
agreement.  In  eitiier  case,  contracts  may  Ije 
entered  Into  at  any  time  after  t!ie  effective 
dat«  of  this  notice:  however,  no  such  con- 
tract shall  provide  for  delivery  of  s[>ecial  nu- 
clear material  by  AEC  or  delivery  of  uranium 
feed  mat-erial  to  AEC  before  January  1.  1969. 

4    ENRICHMENT  OF  t^RANIUM  OF  FOREIGN  ORIGIN 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  provision  of 
enriclunent  services  to  persons  furnishing  as 
feed  m.ateri:il  uranium  of  foreign  origin 
where  the  enriched  product  Is  not  Intended 
to  be  used  in  a  utlllziition  facility  (as  defined 
in  the  Act  i  within  or  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  Where  the  enriched 
matorial  is  int^ended  to  be  used  in  a  domestic 
utilization  facility,  however,  the  standard 
contracts  will  prohibit  the  furnishing  of  feed 
niat.erial  of  foreign  origin.  This  prohibition 
Is  established,  pursuant  to  section  161v  of 
the  Act.  In  order  to  assure  the  nnintenance 
of  a  viable  domestic  uranium  Industry. 
Prom  time  to  tune,  the  AEC  will  review  the 
condition  of  tlie  domestic  mining  and  mill- 
ing industry  to  determine  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing this  restriction,  modification  or  re- 
moval of  which  sliall  constitute  a  change  in 
these  cnt-eria. 

5.    GENERAL    FEATt7RE.S    OF    STANDARD    DOMESTIC 
CONTRACTS 

The  following  types  of  contracts  have  been 
deveJoped  in  the  light  of  the  uncertainties 
necessarily  attendant  to  contracts  which 
may  be  for  periods  as  great  as  30  years.  Ac- 
cordingly such  contracts  will  provide  that,  at 
the  request  of  the  customer,  the  AEC  will 
negotiate  and.  to  the  extent  mutually  agreed. 
amend  them,  without  additional  considera- 
tion, in  a  manner  corvslstent  with  the  cri- 
te.ria  then  estab;i.=  hed  by  the  CommLssion  In 
accordance  with  the  rocjulrements  of  section 
161v  of  the  Act  to  eliminate  or  reduce  re- 
strictive provisions  which  the  AEC,  deter- 
mines are  inequitable,  duscrtmlnatory  or  no 
longer  required  to  protoct  the  Government's 
Interest. 

The  AEC  will  use  two  standard  types  of 
tiranlum  enrichment  contracts  to  be  en- 
tered into  with  domestic  licensees.  These 
are  entitled  (a)  Agreement  for  Furnishing 
Uranium  Enrichment  Services  (Domestic 
Customers — Pimi  Quantities*,  and  (b) 
Agreement  for  Furnishing  Uranium  Enrich- 
ment Services  (Etomestlc  Customer's  Re- 
quirements).    The   ABC   may   also  offer   a 


uranium     enrichment     contract    combining 
features  of  the  foregoing  types  of  contract. 

The  type  of  contract  first  mentioned,  at 
the  customer's  option,  will  either  (1)  define 
the  specific  quantities  and  assays  of  en- 
riched uranium  to  be  delivered  to  the  cus- 
tomer, the  schedule  for  such  deliveries,  and 
the  quantity  and  assay  (or  a  range  of  quan- 
tities and  a.<;5ays  within  permitted  amount*) 
or  feed  material  other  than  natural  uranium 
to  be  delivered  by  the  customer,  with  tlie  rf.-- 
mainder  of  the  required  feed  material  to  be 
delivered  as  natural  uranium,  or  (11)  define 
the  amount  of  enriching  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  AEC  in  terms  of  units  of  sep- 
arative v.-ork  as  re;at<>d  to  the  AEC's  standard 
tiible  of  enriching  services  In  effect  at  the 
time  the  parties  agree  to  such  amounts  and 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  such  amount-s 
In  the  event  of  a  revision  of  the  AEC's  stand- 
ard table  of  enriching  services  through  the 
application  of  such  revised  standard  table  to 
the  relevant  portion  of  a  reference  schedule 
of  feed  material  deliveries  by  the  customer 
and  enriched  ur.inium  deliveries  by  the  AEC 
incorpr>rated  Into  the  contract  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  second  type  would  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of  part  or  all  of  the  customer's 
requirements  for  enriching  services  for  a  des- 
ignated facility  or  facilities  diu'ing  the  term 
of  the  contract. 

In  addition  to  the  items  dlscu.ssed  above, 
the  more  significant  provisions  of  the  stand- 
ard domestic  contracts  are  summarized  be- 
low: 

(«)    Delivery  schedules 

Deliveries  of  specific  quantities  and  U-235 
assays  of  feed  material  to  AEC  and  enriched 
uranium  to  the  customer  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  between  the  parties 
and  (except  as  provided  in  1(b)  above i  in 
accordance  with  the  published  AEC  standard 
table  of  enriching  services  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  enriched  uranium  by 
the  AEC.  The  schedule  for  delivering  en- 
riched uranium  to  the  customer  shall  reflect 
an  Interval  after  receipt  of  feed  material 
equivalent  to  the  estimated  average  time 
which  wovild  be  required  to  receive,  handle. 
and  process  equivalent  feed  material  to  the 
desired  enriched  uranium.  The  AEC  will  not 
necessarily  use  the  specific  feed  material  fur- 
nished by  the  customer  in  producing  the  en- 
riched uranium  delivered  to  the  customer. 
Unless  otherwise  agreed,  deliveries  of  feed 
material  to  AEC  shall  precede  requested  de- 
liveries of  the  enriched  uranium  by  at  least 
ninety  (90  (  days.  The  AEC  may  agree  to 
perform  enriching  services  In  cases  where  the 
lead  time  requirements  for  furnishing  feed 
material  are  not  satisfied;  In  such  cases,  an 
appropriate  surcharge  may  also  be  Imposed 
to  provide  for  recovery  of  additional  AEC 
costs  and  Interest  charges. 

(b)   Chemical  form  and  .rpecificatiou.';  of 
material 

Both  feed  material  furnished  to  the  AEC 
and  enriched  uranium  delivered  to  the  cti.":- 
tomer  are  required  to  be  in  the  form  of  UF, 
and  conform  to  the  AEC's  established  speci- 
fications as  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  in  effect  on  the  date  of  delivery, 
(r)    Charge    for    enriching    scriices 

(1)  The  charge  for  enriching  services.  In 
accordance  with  the  Act,  will  be  establshed 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and  provide 
reasonable  compensation  to  the  Government. 
Applicable  charges  for  enriching  services  and 
related  services  will  be  those  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  delivery  of  enriched  uranium  to  the 
customer  as  (1)  published  in  the  Federal  Re- 
gister, or  (ii)  In  the  absence  of  such  publi- 
cation, determined  in  accordance  with  the 
Commission's  Pricing  Policy.  The  charge  per 
unit  of  separative  work  for  enriching  services 
will  be  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the 
Commission's  published  schedule  of  charges 
for  sale  or  lease  of  enriched  uranium.  The 
AEC  may  impose  an  appropriate  surcharge 
representing  additional  costs  If  any  to  the 
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AEC  for  providing  enriching  services  on  short 

notice. 

I '.2)   Tlie   Act  requires    that   such   charges 
provide  reasonable  compensation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.    AEC's  charge  for  enriching  serv- 
ices wtU  be  est.ablt.shed  on  a  basis  that  will 
assure   tlie  recovery  of  appropriate   Govern- 
ment  co.sts  projected  over  a   reasonable  i>e- 
nod  of  time.    Tlie  cost  of  separative  work  in- 
cludes   electric    power    and    all    other   costs, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  operating  the  gaseous 
diffusion  plants:  appropriate  depreciation  of 
said  plants;  and  a  factor  to  cover  applicable 
costs  of  process  development,  AEC  adminis- 
tration and  other  Government  support  func- 
tions, and  imputed  Interest  on  Investment  in 
plant  and  working  capital.     During  the  early 
period  of  growth  of  nuclear  power,  there  will 
be  only  a  small  civilian  demand  on  the  large 
AEC    diffusion    plants.      These    plants    were 
originally  constructed   for   national  security 
purposes,  but  will  be  utilized  In  meeting  fu- 
ture civilian  requirements.     In  this  Interim 
period    of   low   plant   utilization,    the    Com- 
mission  has   determined   that   the   costs   to 
be  charged  to  the  separative  work  produced 
for    civilian    customers    will    exclude    those 
portions    of    the    costs    attributable    to    de- 
preciation and  interest  on  plant  Investment 
wh.ich    are    properly    allocable    to    plant    in 
siantiby  and  to  excess  capacity. 

(3)  Projections  of  supply  and  demand  over 
a  reasonable  time  period  will  be  used  In  es- 
tablishing a  plan  for  diffusion  plant  opera- 
tions. This  plan  will  be  the  basis  for  estab- 
lishing an  average  charge  for  separative  work 
over  the  period  Involved,  which  charge  will 
be  kept  as  stable  as  possible  as  operating 
plans  are  periodically  updated  Under  such 
operating  plans,  AEC  will  at  times  be  pre- 
producing  enriched  uranium.  Interest  on 
the  separative  v^-ork  costs  of  any  such  pre- 
produced  inventories  will  be  factored  into 
the  average  separative  work  charges. 

id)  Ccilnigon  charge  for  enrichment 
services 
The  contract  shall  specify  for  the  term  of 
the  acreenient  a  guaranteed  celling  charge, 
subject  to  upward  escalation  for  the  cost 
of  electric  power  and  labor.  The  celling 
charge  as  of  July  1,  1965.  the  base  date  for 
application  of  escalation,  is  $30  per  Kg  unit 
of  separative  work  for  separation  of  U-235 
from  U  238.  (In  Its  standard  table  of  en- 
riching services,  as  well  as  its  schedule  of 
charges  for  sale  or  lease  of  enriched  uranium, 
AEC  will  take  Into  account  any  significant 
effect  of  the  presence  of  other  Isotopes  of 
uranium  on  the  number  of  separative  work 
units  required  to  perform  a  given  U-235 — 
U-238  separation.) 

(e)    Cu.^lomcr's  option  to  acqvirc  iaili 

material 
The  customer  shall  be  granted  an  option 
to  acqture  tails  material  (depleted  immlum) 
resulting  from  the  performance  of  eiu-lching 
services.    The  option  as  to  quantity  (Kg  U) 
of   tails   material   desired  by  the  customer, 
within  the  maximum  quantity  subject  to  the 
option,  must  be  exercised  at  tlie  time  of  de- 
livery of  the  related  quantity  of  feed  mate- 
rial.    The  U-235  assay  of  the  tails  material 
delivered  to  the  customer  will  be  within  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  ABC.     The  maximum 
quantity  of  depleted  tiranlum  subject  to  the 
option   will   be  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween  the   total   uranium  supplied   by   the 
customer  as  feed  material  and  the  total  en- 
riched uranium  furnished  to  the  customer, 
le<;s    processing    losses    as    established    from 
time  to  time  by  the  AEC.    No  charge  will  be 
m.ide    for    tails    material    delivered    to    the 
cu.stomer   under  the  agreement  other  than 
AECs   vrtthdrawal,   handling  and  packaging 
charges.     Delivery  of  tails  material  will  nor- 
mally  be  at   the  same  time  aa  delivery  of 
enriched  uranium. 
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(/)    liespon-ib:iity  for  material  meeting 
specifications 

Tlie  customer  warrants  that  all  feed  mate- 
rial meets  specifications  and,  with  stated  ex- 
ceptions. at.Teos  to  hold  tlie  AEC  and  Its 
representatives  hp.rmkss  from  all  dajiwges. 
liabilities,  or  costs  arising  out  of  a  breach  of 
the  warranty  where  such  damages,  liabilities, 
or  costs  are  incurred  prior  to  inspection.' 
assaying  and  accept.mce  of  the  feed  ni.iieriai 
by  AEC.  However,  the  customer  Is  not  de- 
prived of  any  rit;hls  under  indermiification 
agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
170  of  the  Act  (Price-Anderson  indemnifica- 
tion). The  AEC's  obligation  to  furnish 
specification  material  to  the  customer  termi- 
nates upon  final  accept.ajice  of  such  material 
by  the  customer. 

(?)  Termination  by  AEC 
(II  The  contract  may  be  terminated  by 
AEC  without  cost  to  AEC  upon  rea.sonable 
notice  at  such  lime  as  commercial  enriching 
services  are  provided  by  another  domestic 
source;  provided,  however,  that  AEC  will 
upon  request  by  the  customer  rescind  any 
notice  of  termination  and  will  continue  to 
furnish  the  services  .specified  In  the  contract 
if  the  services  of  the  domestic  source  are 
not  available  to  the  customer:  (1)  to  the 
extent  provided  for  In  the  AEC  contract 
during  the  remainder  of  Its  term;  (11)  on 
terms  and  conditions  which  are  considered 
by  the  AEC  to  be  reasonable  and  nondis- 
criminatory as  between  domestic  and  foreign 
customers;  and  (iii)  at  charges  considered 
by  AEC  to  be  rca.sonable,  nondiscriminatory, 
an  no  higher  than  the  ceiling  charge  under 
the  AEC  contract,  as  escalated  for  the  c<xst  of 
electric  power  and  labor. 

(2)  Tlie  AEC  may  terminate  the  contr.T-t 
without  cost  to  the  AEC  In  the  event  the 
customer  loses  its  right  to  possess  enriched 
uranium,  defaults  on  its  contractual  obliga- 
tions, or  becomes  involved  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  In  such  instances  the  customer 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  termination  charge 
determined  as  if  the  customer  had  termi- 
nated the  contract  on  the  notice.  If  any,  given 
the  customer  by  the  AEC. 

(^i)    Termination   by  customer 
Tlie  customer  may  terminate  the  contract 
In  whole  or  in  part.     In  such  instances  the 
customer  will  be  required  to  pay  a  termina- 
tion charge  equal  to  a  specified  fraction  of 
the    charges    for    those    enriching    services 
which  would  have  been  furnished   but  for 
such   termination.     Such   fraction   of  such 
charge  shall  be  a  maximum  of  0.25  of  such 
charge  for  those  amounts  for  which  mini- 
mum advance  notice  of  termination  Is  given 
and    shall    be   a  lesser   figure   for   amounts 
terminated  for  which  a  longer  notice  period 
is  given.    No  termination  charges  shall  apply 
to  amounts  of  separative  work  which  would 
have  been  funlshed  at  times  three  years  or 
more  subsequent  to  the  date  of  receipt  of 
the  notice  of  termination  of  such  amounts. 
Tlie  amounts  of  separative  work  and  en- 
riching senices  charges  related  thereto  (prior 
to  the  application  of  the  specified  fraction) 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
published  AEC  standard  table  of  enriching 
services  and  est.iblished  charges  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  ter- 
mination.    The  AEC  will  determine  the  ex- 
tent   to    which.    If    any,    such    termination 
charges   exceed    the    probable    costs    to   the 
Oommlssion  which  may  arise  from  such  ter- 
mination and  such  charges  shall  be  corre- 
spondingly   reduced.      Such    determinations 
shall  be  final.    Upon  request  of  the  customer 
prior  to  Its  delivery  of  a  notice  of  termina- 
tion, the  AEC  will  advise  the  customer  of  the 
approximate  amount  of  termination  charges 
which  would  be  payable. 

(t)   Delivery— title 
The   fob.    delivery   point    for   both    feed 
material    furnished    to    AEC    and    enriched 


uranium  delivered  to  the  cust<-mcr  Is  the 
designated  AEC  facility.  The  AEC's  enrich- 
ing facilities  aj-e  situated  at  Oak  Ridge  Ten- 
nessee. P.iducah.  Kentucky;  and  Portsmouth 
Ohio.  Title  to  all  material  pa^^es  uiioii 
delivery. 

(;■)  CItangcs  in  charges  and  specifioctions 
Any  change  made  .after  July  1.  1S68,  In  the 
sjjecification  for  UF„  the  AEC's  sundard 
t.ible  of  enriching  services,  or  any  increase  in 
the  chari-'e  per  unit  of  separative  work  for 
Clinching  ser\ices  shall  require  at  least  180 
days'  notice  to  the  customer  by  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  or  otherwise. 

(fc)    Customer's  requirements  contract.^ 

In   addition,   requirements   contracts   will 
provide: 

(1)  Quantities  and  Enrichments  of  Material 
The  customer  will  be  committed  to  obuin 
and  the  Commission  to  provide,  part  or  all  of 
the  rus'onier's  actual  requirements  for  en- 
riching services  for  a  designated  facility  or 
facilities  during  the  term  of  the  aereement 
Timely  notirc  of  the  customer's  requirements 
must  be  furnished  to  AEC.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  1(b)  above  the  quantities  and  en- 
richments of  feed  material  fiu-nlshed  by  the 
customer  will  be  those  required,  fn  accord- 
ance with  the  published  AEC  standard  table 
of  enriching  services,  to  obtain  the  material 
of  higher  enrichment  desired  by  the  cus- 
tomer. A  maximum  net  amount  of  enriching 
services  to  be  provided  will  be  established. 
(2)  Utilization  of  Material 
The  contract  will  provide  the  basis  for  de- 
termining the  portion  of  the  customer's  re- 
quirements for  enriching  services  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  AEC  by  describing  the  extent 
to  which : 

a.  enriciied  uranium  furnished  by  the  AEC 
tinder  the  contract  will,  after  being  used  in 
or  in  support  of  the  operation  of  the  desig- 
nated facilities,  be  recycled  or  delivered  to 
the  AEC  as  feed  material  under  the  contract 

b.  Plutonium  or  U-233  produced  in  and 
discharged  from  the  designated  facilities  will 
be  recycled  for  use  in  or  in  support  of  the 
operation  of  the  designated  facilities; 

c.  special  nuclear  material  obtained  from 
sources  other  than  through  the  contract  or 
the    operation    of    the    designated    facilities 
wnll  be  used  in  or  in  support  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  designated  facilities.  Including  de- 
livery of  such  material  to  the  AEC  "as  feed 
material  under  the  contract. 
Where   the  contract  does   not  initially  pro- 
vide for  the  recycle  for  use,  as  in  b.  above  of 
the  plutoniiun  or  U-233  produced,  the  cus- 
tomer, at  any  time  prior  to  June  30,  1973 
or  such  later  date  as  the  AEC  may  establish 
for  this  purpose,  may  elect,  without  incur- 
ring   termination    charges,    to   so    use   such 
Plutonium    or    U-233    thereafter.      In    such 
cases,  the  contract  will  .also  prortde  for  use 
of  Plutonium  or  U-233,  as  the  case  may  be, 
from  another  source  in  lieu  of  such  produced 
material.    Tlie  customer  may  further  change 
such  utilization  of  material  by  agreement  or 
by  terminating  the  contract  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

e.  GENERAL  FEATURES  Or  CONTRACTS  ENTERED 
INTO  IN  ACCORDANCE  WrTH  AK  AGREEMENT  FOIl 
rOOPERA'nON 

It  Is  expected  that  the  general  features  of 
uranium  enrichment  services  contracte  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  agreements  for  co- 
operation with  foreign  nations  or  groups  of 
nations  will  be  generally  consistent  with 
those  discussed  alxjve. 

7.    CORRESPONDENCE 

Any  correspondence  Involving  this  notice 
or  request  for  copies  of  standard  contract 
forms  should  be  addressed  to:  Manager  Oak 
Ridge  Operations  OflSce,  United  States  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission.  Poet  Office  Box  E 
Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee  37831. 

Footnote  continued  on  following  page. 
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>The  work  devoted  to  separating  a  quan- 
tity of  uranium  (feed  material)  Into  two 
fractions,  one  a  Product  fraction  containing 
»  blgber  concentration  of  U-235  than  tho 
Feed  and  the  other  a  Tails  fraction  contain- 
ing a  lower  concentration  of  U-235. 

•  The  initial  table,  as  presently  contem- 
plated, will  not  provide  to  the  customer  flex- 
ibility to  select  a  quantity  of  feed  and  an 
amount  of  separative  work  other  than  those 
•peclfled  In  the  AEC  table.  However,  the 
AEC  Is  giving  further  study  to  the  question 
of  providing,  at  some  date  In  the  future,  a 
form  of  contract  xmder  which  flexibility 
would  be  available. 

^  In  view  of  the  authority  granted  to  the 
KEC  under  the  Act  to  execute  long-term 
fuel  supply  agreements,  the  AEC  is  review- 
ing its  existing  regulations  and  procedures 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  allocations  of 
special  nuclear  material  In  licenses. 


The  MA  AniUTersary  of  the  American 
HangarUn  Federatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP    KKW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jtdy  12.  1966 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  a  civil  organiza- 
tion of  American  citizens  of  Hungarian 
descent,  uniting  In  Itself  most  of  the 
Hungarian-language  churches,  clubs, 
and  associations  In  the  United  States. 

The  organization  Is  headed  by  Judge 
Albert  A.  Flok,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  national 
president  and  bishop  emeritus,  the  Very 
Reverend  Dr.  Zoltan  Beky,  formerly  of 
Trenton,  N.J.,  now  president  of  the  Hun- 
garian Reformed  Federation  of  America, 
a  fraternal  Insurance  company  in  Wash- 
ington. The  federation  concerns  Itself 
with  Immigration  matters  and  with  an 
observation  and  analysis  of  events  and 
trends  In  Hungary. 

On  July  7,  1966,  the  President  dele- 
gated Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Walter  J.  Stoessel  to  receive  a  delegation 
from  the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion In  his  name  and  to  accept  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  federation  on  American 
foreign  policy. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  besides 
Bishop  Beky  and  Judge  Flok  were  the 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  Prof.  Z. 
Michael  Szaz,  of  Seton  Hall  University, 
South  Orange,  N.J.;  Dr.  Louis  Fury, 
national  executive  secretary:  and  Rev. 
Joseph  Kecskemethy,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  will  be  In- 
terested In  reading  the  contents  of  this 
memorandum  and  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
federation  on  the  current  problems  In 
Eastern  Eiurope.  The  memorandum 
follows: 

JtTLY  7.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.mnes  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Pkesident  Johnson:  Our  organiza- 
tion, representing  600.000  United  States  cltl- 
rena  of  Hungarian  descent  who  are  members 
of  American  Hungarian  churches,  clubs  and 
associations,  respectfully  submits  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  for  your  kind  considera- 
tion. 


We  repe.it  a?ain  our  wholehearted  support 
of  United  States  policy  of  helpln?  the  Viet- 
namese people  to  maintain  and  defend  its 
freedom  and  national  independence  in  the 
f.ace  of  Comn^.uniPt  subversion  and  invasion. 
We  agree  witli  the  steps  tak^^n  to  ensure  that 
Commii:ii.-.t  ac^res-slon  be  haltetl.  including 
the  recent  raids  aealnst  the  oil  storage  facili- 
ties of  Communist  North  Viet  Nam  near 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Our  be.st  wishes  ac- 
companv  you  at  a  time  when  you  and  the 
Unlte<l  States  have  become  the  only  beacon 
of  hope  for  people  willing  to  defend  their 
freedom  and  natlon.^l  Independence  against 
Communist  oppression  and  aceresslon. 

As  our  members  are  of  Hungarian  descent. 
we  pay  close  attention  to  events  and  trends 
In  Hung.ary.  We  deplore  the  continuing  de- 
nial of  human  and  civil  rights  In  Hungary 
and  the  permanent  occupation  of  Hungary 
by  S.3viet  Rus.sian  troops,  despit*-  26  United 
Nations  resolutions  between   1956  and   1962. 

We  know  that  Hungary  cannot  be  restored 
to  genuine  nation.al  Independence  as  long  as 
foreign  troop.s  are  sUitioned  at  Its  territory. 
You  have  eloquently  expressed  concern  for 
human  rights  and  national  self-determina- 
tion In  your  address  of  May  28.  196t3  at  tl^e 
third  anniversary  of  the  Org.mization  of 
African  States.  We  trust  that  you  will  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  present  seml-rolonial  status  of  Hungary. 

In  this  connetrtion,  may  we  note  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  does  not  Siuiction  the  presence 
of  Rvisslan  troops  in  Hungary  and  that  the 
agreement  of  May  27.  1957  between  the 
USSR  and  Hungary  was  concluded  by  the 
Kadar  Government  at  a  time  when  it  was 
offlcially  condemned  by  United  Nations  res- 
olutions, failed  to  conduct  any  elections, 
and  was  generally  ostracized  by  the  world 
community  outside  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
Therefore,  even  tmder  international  law,  the 
agreement,  signed  under  duress,  remains  of 
doubtful   validity. 

Today,  we  observe  a  certain  loosening  of 
the  bloc-s  in  Europe.  Even  the  Rumanian 
Communist  Party  Secretary  in  May,  1966 
questioned  the  tlmeline.ss  and  bnsl.s  of  the 
maintenance  of  Soviet  trricips  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Warsaw  Pact  states.  Including  Hun- 
gary. We  trust  that  In  your  policies  you  are 
working  tow.ird  the  goal  of  gaining  Soviet 
con.sent  for  a  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Hungary,  thereby  fulfilling  one  of  the  major 
demands  of  the  United  Nations  resolutions. 

As  cltlzer.s  of  a  free  and  democratic  coun- 
try, we  are  abhorred  by  the  continuing  de- 
nial of  human  and  civil  rights  to  Hungarian 
citizens  by  the  present  Government  despite 
minor  concesfions  In  the  last  years.  Arbi- 
tr.^u-y  arrests  and  convictions,  lack  of  rep- 
resentative governmental  Ir.stitutlons,  grave 
restrictions  on  the  rights  of  worship,  speech 
and  assembly.  Imposition  of  a  one-P:u-ty 
regime  upon  a  f>eople  which  has  little  or  no 
sympathy  for  Us  goals  are  still  salient  char- 
acteristics of  Hungarian  life.  The  only  so- 
lution lies  In  free,  secret,  and  multi-Party 
elections. 

While  the  election  laws  and  civil  rights 
are  within  thydomestic  Jurisdiction  of  every 
stafe,  we  hold^  the  United  States  has  a  le- 
gitimate concern  when  the  most  elementary 
political  and  human  rights  for  Its  citizens 
are  denied  by  the  ruling  regime.  We  hope 
that  In  our  policy  of  "building  bridges"  to 
the  peoples  of  East  Centr.il  Europe  we  are 
not  forgetting  that  any  real  contribution  to 
world  peace  by  these  pe<->ples  is  only  possible 
if  their  national  Independence  and  the  In- 
dividual human  and  civil  rights  of  their 
citizens  are  restored  and  respected. 

One  of  the  issues  that  concerns  us  deeply 
Is  the  continued  declining  birth  rate  of  the 
Hungarian  people.  This  is  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  legalized  abortions  and  not  to 
birth  contjol  methods  The  number  of  le- 
galized abortions  according  to  the  present 
Governm.ent  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200  000  cases  per  year  since  1957.  This  is  a 
tragic  indictment  of  the  Communist  regime 


in  Hungary  both  because  of  people's  despair 
In  the  future  and  the  unavailability  of  hous- 
ing for  young  couples  with  children.  Eco- 
nomic Improvement  and  more  political  free- 
dom both  must  be  worked  for  if  the  tragic 
situation  should  be  alleviated,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  abolition  of  the  legalized 
abortion  law  must  be  demanded  as  a  de- 
mand for  International  morality. 

One-third  of  all  Hungarians  live  outside 
of  the  confines  of  Hungary;  the  largest  single 
group,  approximately  1.7  million  In  Tran- 
sylvania, now  a  Rumanian  province.  Their 
fate  Is  similar  to  those  in  Hungary  as  far  as 
ix>lltical  rights  are  concerned,  but  they  are 
also  discriminated  against  culturally,  edu- 
cationally and  in  regard  to  the  economic 
development  of  their  provinces.  Over  100 
documented  cases  are  available  to  us  about 
Hungarian  professionals  and  civil  servants 
being  forcibly  transferred  Into  other  prov- 
inces with  no  Hungarian  population  in  order 
to  deprive  the  Hungarian  minority  from  its 
natural  leadership,  and  most  informants  put 
such  cases  Into  the  thousands.  It  is  our 
hope  that  you  will  take  Into  consideration 
the  memorandiun  of  the  48  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  discussing  thus 
problem  In  the  light  of  American  foreign 
policy  which  was  sent  by  Representatives 
SEYMOua  Halpern  and  Edward  J.  Patten  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 

We  realize  that  in  order  to  defend  freedom 
and  the  Independence  of  small  nations 
against  conamunism.  priorities  have  to  be 
made,  and  Viet  Nam  today  must  have  first 
priority.  However,  United  States  policy  is 
showing  signs  of  activity  In  Europe  as  well. 
May  we  respectfully  ask  that  when  decisions 
are  made  our  suggestions  contained  In  this 
memorandtim  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  that  the  United  States  pay  increasing 
attention  to  the  fate  and  future  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  who,  in  1956,  have  shown  to 
the  world  the  duplicity  and  mend.acity  of 
Communist  theory  and  practice  and  struck  a 
blow  for  human  liberty  finally  dispelling  the 
monolithic  nature  of  communism  and  telling 
the  non-committed  peoples  of  the  world  the 
truth  about  Communist  tyranny. 

Again  accept  oixr  most  loyal  and  complete 
support  In  all  of  your  policies  designed  to 
defend  and  extend  freedom  Ui  the  world, 
and  especially  our  open  endorsement  of  your 
course  of  action  in  Viet  Nam.  and  expressing 
our  appreciation,  we  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Zoltan  BEKr, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Albert  A.  FlOK, 

National  President . 
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Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Arthur  Krock  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Thursday,  July  7, 
1966: 

In  the  Nation:  Thf  Last  Heir  of 
Monticello 
(By  Arthur  Krock > 
Washington,  July  6. — When   Harry  FlcKXi 
Byrd  sank  today  Into  the  coma  whence  con- 
sciousness of  the  living  world  has  departed, 
the  political  principles  on  which  his  every 
public  position  was  firmly  founded  had  al- 
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ready  become  ancient  history  In  his  party 
and  in  the  popular  concept  of  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States.  Hence  his 
death  will  not  mark  the  ending  of  an  age  but 
instead  the  passing  of  the  An^e^ican  states- 
m.m  who  most  honorably  and  cour.igeously 
exemplified  its  philosophy. 

JEFPin.'iONMN    PRI.N'CIPLES 

He  was  the  public  man  of  commanding  in- 
fiuence  over  cont^mponiry  political  action 
who  held  steadfast  to  the  fundamental  Jef- 
fer.sonian  doctrines  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. And  he  never  compromised  their  e.s- 
.senttals  under  the  prc.-sure  of  e.xpediency,  al- 
though, hke  all  politicians,  Byrd  often  ex- 
perienced this  force  nnd  knew  the  h.izards 
of  resistance.  His  long  domination  of  the 
political  process  in  Virginia  can  be  partly  ac- 
counted lor  by  the  particular  appeal  he  had 
for  Virginians  as  a  fellow  cltiren  whose 
status  was  fully  established  as  the  lineal 
heir  to  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
But  it  was  BjTd's  personality,  cliaracter, 
courage  and  gra.sp  of  the  subject  matter  and 
mechanics  of  legislation  that  account  for  his 
extraordinary  and  abiding  influence  in  a  Sen- 
ate v,iiere  Jefferson's  doctrines  were  becom- 
ing more  and  more  outmoded  among  mem- 
bers of  both  parties. 

He  was  born  to  the  struggle  for  att.;u!imenl 
that  was  imposed  on  post-bellum  vouth  in 
tlie  conquered  Confederacy,  not  excluding 
tho.se  who.  as  in  his  case,  had  a  down  or  more 
gener.uions  of  the  great  Virginia  landhold- 
ers in  his  family  background.  From  the  age 
of  fifteen  when  without  parental  knowledge 
or  coiibent.  he  dropped  out  of  high  school 
to  restore  to  .solvency— as  it  proved— the 
Winchester  newspaper  over  which  his  bril- 
liant father  exercised  indifferent  and  spo- 
radic proprietorship,  hard  work  was  Byrds 
choice  .uid  his  only  herit.age. 

POLITICAL    APTITfDf 

As  deputy  head  of  the  family,  he  financed 
for  two  brothers  the  colIe!;e  educition  he  had 
denied  him.self  By  the  lime  Harry  Bvrd  w.as 
of  voting  age,  he  had  impressed  ium.sclf  on 
a  growing  area  of  the  Virginia  community 
as  a  coming  man  in  the  pre.s3  and  in  politics. 
There  duly  followed  a  state  legislative  career 
of  distinction,  a  tenure  as  Governor  un- 
matched before  and  since  for  administrative 
ability,  a  stable  economy  and  a  party  or- 
ganization tlien  and  since  totally  free  of 
corruption. 

The  trend  of  political  science  eduction  In 
this  country,  and  the  wide  collegiate  and 
popular  accept,ance  of  the  Welfare  State  as 
the  exjiression  of  the  only  authentic  Ameri- 
c.in  liberalism,  have  obscured  the  fact  that 
there  were  earlier  and  proved  claims  to  the 
de.Mgnation,  So  that,  as  a  subscriber  to 
Woodrow  Wilson's  economic  and  social  re- 
forms, and  to  the  1932  Democratic  platform 
which  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  pledged  to  carry 
out  if  elected.  Harry  Flood  Byrd  was  also  a 
certified  liberal.  As  such,  he  played  one  of 
the  decisive  roles  in  Roosevelt's  nr=t 
nomination. 

Not  until  the  .second  New  Deal  completed 
the  blueprint  of  Roosevelt's  shift  toward  the 
Federal  centralization  and  collective  statism 
that  began  with  the  end  of  The  Hundred 
Days  in  1933  did  Byrd  the  liberal  find  him- 
self tagged  as  Byrd  the  conservative  He  had 
not  changed  except  in  constructive  adjust- 
ment to  the  larger  Federal  responsibilities 
generated  by  the  Depression,  the  prewar 
emergency  and  then  the  Second  World  War 
itself  But  the  thinking  of  Byrd's  party  had 
changed  to  the  point  of  adopting  the  Ham- 
iltonian  Federalist  concept  overthrown  by 
Jefferson,  t'ne  party's  founder. 

se.nse  of  human  DicNrrY 
A  genial,  courtly  man,  of  natural  com- 
passion, with  an  acute  sense  of  the  common 
human  entitlement  of  dignity.  Harry  Byrd 
did  not  oppose  the  various  Judicial  and  legis- 
lative compulsions  of  Interracial  association 
on  the  prompting  of  personal  or  group  preju- 
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dice.  He  opposed  them  as  invasions  -without 
constitutional  warrant  of  the  right  of  free 
choice  of  association  In  essentially  intimate 
environments.  He  did  not  oppose  Govern- 
ment deficit  spending  in  all  circumstances- 
such  .as  war.  war  emergency,  internal  disas- 
ter—but as  a  r.xed  policy  in  a  flush  as  well  as 
in  a  depressed  economy,  and  one  which  h.id 
never  demon-^tr.^ted  the  efficacy  to  attain  its 
stated  goals 

His  de.ith  will  not  mark  the  date  on  the 
human  calendar  when,  as  the  SwLss  philoso- 
pher Amiel  mourned  a  hundred  years  ago. 
"The  age  of  groat  men  Is  going."  But  cer- 
tainly the  end  of  Byrd's  public  career  came 
when,  as  Amiel  wrote  in  the  .s;ime  entry  in 
his  Journal,  "The  epoch  of  the  ant-hill,  of 
life   in   multiplicity,  is  beginning  " 


The  War  Against  God  in  Lithuania 

EXTE.\.-ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    VORK 

I.N-  IHK  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 
Mi'.s.  KELLY,  Mr,  Sjx'aker.  during  my 
.service  a.s  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affair.s.  our  .subcommittee  has  devoted 
con.siderable  e.Tort  to  finding  out  what  is 
happening  in  Eastern  Europe — and  in 
reportiim  tho.se  facts  to  the  Congress. 

In  one  of  the  most  compi-chen.sue 
studies  of  this  sub.iect  undertaken  by  the 
Congress,  our  subcommittee,  nearly  3 
years  ago.  held  lengthy  hearings  on  the 
social,  economic,  legal,  and  political  de- 
velopments in  Eastern  Europe.  Many 
experts  aijpeared  before  our  subcommit- 
tee and  their  testimony  filled  two  printed 
volumes  which  were  so  much  in  demand 
that  they  are  virtually  out  of  print  by 
now. 

Our  able  coHeague  from  Connecticut. 
Representative  John  S.  Monacan,  did  an 
excellent  job  in  outlining  and  guiding 
those  hearings,  and  deserves  much  ci-edit 
for  the  results  which  they  produced. 

Again  last  year,  our  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  conditions  in  the  Bsiltic 
States,  on  the  pci'secution  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  on  antii'eligious  activi- 
ties in  all  of  the  Communist-dominated 
countries  of  eastern  and  central  Europe. 
Because  of  our  continuing  interest  in 
the  plight  of  the  people  living  under 
communism.  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  a  recently  pub- 
lished book  by  Dr.  J.  Sava^is,  entitled 
"The  War  Against  God  in  Lithuania." 
I  just  finished  I'eading  a  review  of  that 
book  prepared  by  Father  Daniel  L.  Fla- 
herty, S.J.,  the  executive  editor  of 
America  magazine.  The  review  itself  is 
an  excellent  summaiT  of  the  book — and 
a  very  clear  and  forceful  expose  of  the 
continuing  war  against  God  and  religion 
being  waged  by  the  Communist  regimes 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  bitter  irony  of  that  war  comes 
fiom  the  fact  that  the  constitutions  of 
all  of  those  Communist  states  guarantee 
their  people  freedom  of  conscience  and 
belief— while  in  practice,  no  stone  is  left 
unturned,  no  effort  spared  by  the  re- 
gimes, to  deny  those  freedoms  to  the 
people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record,  and  commend  to  the  attention 
of  mr  colleagues,  Father  Flaherty's  re- 
view of  "The  War  Against  God  in  Lith- 
uania" which  was  prepared  for  publica- 
tion in  tlie  Liihuanus  magazine. 

The  re\iew  follows: 

TliF.    W.\R    AC.MNST    God    in    LiTIIfANIA 

I  By  Dr.  J.  Savasis) 
.\nyone  interested  in  a  quick,  cram  course 
on  how  the  Soviets  go  about  suppressing 
religion  need  look  no  further  than  this  small 
and  inexpensive  paperback  by  Dr,  Savasis 
It  can  be  read  and  digested  in  a  few  hours 
at  one  sitting.  The  prose  is  spare  and  lean, 
with  hardly  a  wasted  word.  Only  occas- 
sionaUy  does  the  author  allow  an  ironic 
twist  in  a  sentence  to  betray  his  objective 
reporting  and  reveal  his  personal  feelings. 
For  a  study  of  Soviet  persecution  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Lithuania  makes  an  Ideal 
pa.-adigm.  Before  the  Soviet  takeover  85  5 
per  cent  of  its  more  than  three  million  in- 
habitants were  Catholic:  94  4  per  cent  of  its 
native  Lithuanian  population  (80.6  per  cent 
of  the  tot.il  population  I  were  Catholics 
Nearly  every  method  known  to  have  been 
used  in  other  Iron  Curtain  countries  was 
employed  by  the  Soviet  government  of 
Lithuania,  since  the  Communist  pattern  Is 
genei-ally  the  same  everywhere.  Dr.  Savasis 
therefore,  has  been  able  to  analyze  these 
patterns  and  narrate  them  in  detail." 

His  br>r>k  contains  a  host  of  documented 
facts  and  figures,  but  presented  in  a  way 
that  does  not  overwhelm  the  reader.  The 
forbidding  technical  appearance  of  some 
other  studies  and  reports  of  the  situation 
I  have  re.ad  are  happily  absent  here,  (And 
If  the  statistics  given  here  do  not  correspond 
in  every  det,ail  to  figures  in  other  studies,  it 
18  doubtle,ss  because  present-day  statistics 
on  the  Church  In  Lithuania  are  extremely 
hard  to  come  by— even  for  the  Vatican) 
Dr,  .Siuasis  has  also  had  the  good  sense  to 
illustrate  each  pattern  of  Soviet  persecution 
with  concrete  examples  that  make  the  actual 
application  of  each  Communist  tactic  cry.stal 
clear,  even  for  readers  not  vet  familiar  with 
Soviet  m.ethods  or  Communist  double-talk 
on  the  siibject  of  religion. 

In   the  straightforward  manner  I  find  so 
appealing   in   this    book.    Dr.   Savasis   begins 
with    an    historical    survey.     His    first    five     - 
chapters   cover   only   30   pages,   but  they   are 
brilU.intly  written.     After  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  pre-war  Lithuania  to  set  the  scene 
he  vividly  sketches  the  first  Soviet  take-over 
of  the  country.     As  a  result  of  the  infamous 
RiblK-ntrop  Pact,  Red   Army  troops  Invaded 
Lithuania  on   June   loth.   1940.  after  only  a 
ten-hour    ultimatum.     Within    one    month 
the    occupying    forces    had    announced    the 
"separation   of  Church   and   state,"  expelled 
the  apostolic  nuncio,  forbade  teaching  reli- 
gion   and    recitation    of    prayers    in    schools 
dismissed  all  chaplains,  nationalized  all  pri- 
vate    .schools,     arrested     2.000     Lithuanian 
leaders  and  elected  a  new  Soviet  P;u-liament 
from  a  single  list  of  Communist  candidates. 
Within    a    year.    34.260    Lithuanians— the 
first   of  a  planned  700,000— were  shipped   to 
Siberia.      BLshops    and    priests    were    among 
those   deported;    seminaries   were   closed,   all 
church   property  confiscated:    the  clergy  left 
without    any   means   of   support,     Moscow's 
emi.ssary,   Pozdnlakov,  u>ld  Church   authori- 
ties   that    what    had    been    accomplished    in 
Ru.s.sia  in  twenty  years  was  to  take  only  two 
or  three  years  in  Lithuania. 

The  Nazi  occupation  of  1941^4  meant  lit- 
tle change  for  the  Church.  Schools  and 
seminaries  remained  closed.  Church  property 
remained  confiscated.  More  priests  were  de- 
ported, this  tune  to  Germany,  and  thousands 
more  Uthuanians  were  deported — this  time 
to  labor  cami>s  in  the  Third  Reich. 
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When  the  Red  Army  drove  the  Oermans 
out  of  Lithuania  In  1946,  therefore,  the  Oom- 
munlsts  could  take  up  against  the  Church 
Almost  where  they  hsud  left  off.  Organized 
partlaan  resistance,  begun  under  the  Nazis, 
became  the  pretext  for  new  and  more  vehe- 
ment mass  deportations.  And  because  the 
bishops  refused  to  denounce  the  resistance 
movements,  the  Church  and  the  hierarchy 
were  especially  hard  hit.  By  the  end  of  1947, 
lilthuania  was  left  with  but  a  single  bishop. 
In  that  same  year,  the  last  remaining  con- 
vents and  monasteries  were  closed  and  reli- 
gious communities  dispersed;  any  person 
discovered  to  be  a  member  of  a  mona£tlc  In- 
stitution faced  imprisonment  or  dep>ortatlon. 

There  was  &  slight  breathing  spell  or 
"thaw"  following  Stalin's  death  in  March, 
(853;  it  Included  an  amnesty  for  some  prison- 
ers in  Siberia.  35,000,  or  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  deportees,  returned  to  Lithuania. 
The  others,  after  their  release  from  the  prison 
camps,  were  forced  to  renmin  in  Russia. 
About  130  priests  returned  to  Lithuania. 
though  some  remained  voluntarily  in  Russia 
to  minister  to  the  exiles  there.  Two  bishops 
returned,  but  were  not  allowed  to  administer 
their  dioceses.  They  had  to  live  where  they 
were  told  and  they  died  in  Lithuania  without 
ever  regaining  their  pastoral  functions.  In 
1055,  Rome  a{>poLnted  two  new  Llth'uanlan 
bishops.  One  has  never  been  permitted  by 
the  Communist  regime  to  assume  his  duties; 
the  other  operates  under  severe  government 
restrictions — forbidden  even  to  Issue  a  pas- 
toral letter. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  Dr.  Savasis'  book. 
though,  deals  with  the  present  status  of  the 
Church  in  Lithuania  iinder  Soviet  persecu- 
tion. It  is  in  these  pages  that  he  analyzes 
and  explains  in  great  detail  the  tactics  of  the 
Communist  war  against  religion.  It  Is  In 
these  pages,  too,  that  he  presents  an  out- 
Standing  handbook  of  Soviet  strategy  for 
anyone  who  cares  to  study  the  full  range 
of  Communist  methods  vis-a-vis  the  Church. 

Since  Lithuania  is  considered  part  of  So- 
viet territory,  the  status  of  religion  Is  cov- 
ered by  Article  124  of  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion, that  peculiarly  worded  article  which 
gwu^tntees  "freedom  of  religious  worship 
and  freedom  of  antl-rellglous  propaganda," 
Dr.  SavasiB  begins,  then,  with  an  analysis  of 
the  massive  Soviet  campaign  of  atheistic 
propaganda — In  the  factories  and  on  the 
farms,  in  the  schools  and  In  all  social  organi- 
sations, in  the  press  and  the  m.tss  media,  in 
the  arts  and  cultural  activities.  Even  doc- 
tors are  pressured  into  testifying  that  such 
rellgloxis  practices  as  the  kissing  of  crucifixes 
or  relics,  or  the  dipping  of  fingers  Into 
holy  water,  are  unhygienic  and  dangerous  to 
public  health.  Courses  in  atheism  are  re- 
quired in  all  schools,  and  "Universities  of 
Atheism"  have  been  set  up  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  training  lecturers  and  teachers  of 
atheism. 

The  youth  of  the  country  are  the  special 
target  of  this  indoctrination.  It  begins  in 
kindergarten  (specific  examples  are  given  in 
the  book)  and  continues  through  the  uni- 
versity. Dr.  Savasis  even  Includes  a  sample 
of  the  official  lesson  plans  followed  in  grades 
5  throxigh  11.  Unless  a  student  masters  his 
course  in  atheism  at  each  level,  he  cannot 
progress  to  the  next  level  of  education.  In 
the  higher  grades,  students  are  given  antl- 
religlous  propaganda  duties;  if  they  refuse. 
they  lose  their  scholarships  or  are  expelled 
from  school.  Even  during  summer  vacation. 
they  are  required  to  lecture  and  conduct 
atheistic  discussions  In  summer  camps  for 
younger  children.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  they 
cannot  return  to  school. 

In  order  to  "protect"  children  from  the 
religious  Influence  of  parents  and  grand- 
parents, a  law  forbids  all  persons  under  18 
to  attend  church.  Parents  who  refuse  to 
co-operate  can  lose  their  jobs  or  suffer  other 
penalties.  The  same  Is  true  of  parents  who 
Insist  on  having  children  instructed  by  the 


parish  priest,  wlilch  is  strictly  forbidden. 
Children  are  al.so  forbidden  to  participate  in 
religious  services  as  altar  boys,  choristers, 
etc.;  they  may  not  even  march  in  a  church 
procession.  Parents  and  priests  who  permit 
children  to  violate  these  regulations  can  be 
severely  punished. 

Priests  who  do  teach  religion  to  young 
people  are  accused  of  violating  "Soviet  cult 
regulations"  (since  Communist  culture  is 
oERclally  atheistic)  or  of  violating  "freedom 
of  conscience"  (since  they  contradict  what 
the  children  are  taught  Ln  school).  The 
press  const,uitly  accuses  prie.st.B  of  such  vio- 
lations, but  no  newspa|>cr  will  print  a  denial 
by  a  priest  of  .luch  slanders  nor  wll!  any  court 
try  a  libel  case  brought  by  a  priest.  Tlie 
reason  is  that  such  slanders  In  the  press  are 
seen  .t-s  a  legitimate  extension  of  the  "freedom 
of  antireligious  propaganda"  clause  of 
Article  124. 

It  is  inipo-sslblc  to  list  In  this  review  all 
the  ways  by  which  the  Soviet  government 
of  Lithuania  persecutes  religion.  Dr. 
Savasis.  however,  has  outlined,  analyzed  and 
Illustrated  every  facet  of  Soviet  strategy. 
Prom  this  standpoint.  I  cannot  recommend 
the  book  too  highly.  About  the  only  tactic 
used  in  other  Iron  Curtain  countries  that  is 
not  mentioned  in  this  book  is  the  now- 
famlllar  attempt  to  form  a  "national"  Cath- 
olic church  subject  to  the  Slate  The  aim 
of  this  maneuver  Is  to  split  the  Church  away 
fromiRome,  thereby  weakening  It  and  ulti- 
mately destroying  it  In  practice,  I  should 
note  In  closing,  however,  that  such  an 
attempt  was  made  in  Llthu.ania.  It  failed 
and  was  quietly  shelved,  however,  when  no 
authoritative  clergyman  could  be  found  to 
serve  as  a  figurehead  for  such  a  government 
controlled  ciuircli 
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The  War  on  Hanger  Will  Bring  Benefits 
to  U.S.  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFORNIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr,  S!>eaker.  an  excel- 
lent article  In  the  March  1.  1966,  issue  of 
Forbes  has  just  come  to  my  attention.  I 
feel  that  the  discu.ssion  It  presents  on 
the  Ijeneficial  aspects;  of  the  war  on  hun- 
ger for  U.S.  business  Is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  its  inclusion  In  the 
Record.  I  hoi^e  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  note  especially  the  .spirit 
of  cooperation  that  exi.sts  between  the 
private  and  public  sectors  for  work  on 
this  urgent  humanitarian  problem. 

The  article  follows: 
WoRiD  Hr.vcra     E.vemy  of  U  S    Prospkrity 

Tuo-thlrds  of  the  people  of  the  world  are 
now  face  to  f;ice  with  famine.  Humanitarian 
reasons  aside,  the  U  S.  cannot  let  them  starve 
because  a  starving  nation  Is  not  a  market. 

One  billion  people,  a  third  of  the  world's 
population,  drag  themselves  ihrovigh  the  day 
weak  from  hunger,  an  easy  target  for  disease 
and  frequently  for  death  from  starvation. 
Another  billion  are  badly  malnourished,  al- 
most on  the  borderline  of  starvation.  Wiiat 
we  call  progress,  civilization,  prosperity  is 
meaningless  to  two-thirds  of  the  human  race. 
These  people  are  only  half  alive.  They  are 
half  dead  from  hunger. 

The  average  American  consumes  3.100 
calories  a  day  In  food^  rich  wl'Ji  proteins, 
vitamins  and  minerals.     In  the  underdevel- 


oped nations,  the  average  person  must  drag 
his  body  along  on  a  mere  2,030  calories  a  day. 
and  his  food  usually  Is  deficient  In  those  nu- 
trients. While  the  U.S.,  Western  Europe, 
Japan  and  a  few  other  nations  get  richer, 
the  hungry  get  hungrier,  because,  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped part  of  the  world,  human  fe- 
cundity is  outstripping  agriciUtural  fecund- 
ity. In  Asia  and  Latin  America  in  the  past 
five  years  the  population  has  risen  by  12  , 
and  17';.  respectively.  In  contrast,  produc- 
tion of  food  has  risen  by  only  10<;.  The 
result  is  that  per-capita  food  production  h.as 
fallen  by  3 To  In  Asia,  by  7%  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  deadly  effects  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion aren't  for  tomorrow.  They  are  here 
and  now.    Today. 

As  Chairman  Robert  S.  Stevenson  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  puts  it:  "The  U.S.,  Canada  and 
Australia  are  going  to  have  to  feed  the 
world,  or  we're  going  to  have  to  lielp  the 
world  feed  Itself."  Nobody  realizes  this  more 
keenly  than  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  his  top  aides.  The  more  newsworthy 
problems  of  Vietnam  and  Inflation  have  not 
even  for  a  day.  crowded  it  out  of  their  deliber- 
ations. 

Humanitarian  motives  aside,  the  President 
and  his  aides  know  full  well  that  the  U.S 
economy  cannot  continue  to  grow  without 
an  expanding  world  m&ket.  Moreover,  a.s 
the  President  has  noted,  quoting  Seneca,  "A 
hungry  people  listens  not  to  reiisou.  nor 
cares  for  Justice,  nor  Is  bent  by  any  prayers  " 

The  malnourished  masses  love  their  chil- 
dren as  intensely  as  well-fed  Americans  love 
theirs.  They  are  not  about  to  starve  peace- 
fully and  quietly.  In  patience,  resignation  and 
fatalism,  as  their  ancestors  might  have  done. 
They  know  there  Is  a  world  without  hunger 
somewhere  outside  their  dusty  villages. 
They  have  transistor  radios,  and  they  have 
bumped  In  rickety  buses  Into  market  towns 
Tliey  have  taken  seriously  the  politicians' 
promises  of  a  better  life.  They  will  riot  and 
kill  to  aclileve  It.  They  are  doing  so  right 
now. 

ESCALATION 

Almost  In  desperation,  the  US,  plans  to 
escalate  its  efforts  to  deal  with  the  world 
hunger  problem.  In  so  doing  it  wUl  create 
tremendous  opportunities  for  businesses  that 
have  the  knowhow.  the  foresight  and  the 
capital  to  help  end  hunger. 

President  Johnson  fired  an  opening  gun 
in  the  stepped-up  war  against  hunger  when 
he  sent  a  message  to  Congress  last  month, 
asking  for  a  new  food  program  to  replace  tlie 
present  Pood-for-Peace  program.  Public 
L.aw  480.  which  expires  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  spell  out  all  the  details  of  his 
Food-for-Preedom  program,  but.  even  so, 
agrlcultur.al  experts  agree  that  It  eventually 
will  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  entire 
US,  economy.  For  one  thing,  it  will  change 
the  whole  direction  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Until  now,  foreign  aid  has  gone  pri- 
marily toward  Industrial  development;  here- 
after. It  will  be  directed  more  toward  agri- 
cultural development.  The  Food-for-Preo- 
dom  program  will  have  an  even  greater 
impact  on  US.  agriculture.  Since  the  first 
Agricultural  Administration  Act.  the  US 
Government  h;vs  attempted  to  keep  food  pro- 
duction down.  Now.  the  Administration 
plans  to  offer  inducements  to  farmers  to  raise 
production  of  certain  foodstuffs.  Under  the 
Food-for-Pcace  program,  the  US  sent  abroad 
prlm:u-ily  those  agricultural  products  it  had 
In  surplus  in  government  warehouses.  Now. 
It  will  gear  Its  production  more  directly  to 
the  needs  of  the  hungry,  using  Incentives  to 
Increase  production  of  certain  foodstuffs 
when  necesK.ary. 

Out  of  tills  inevitably  will  come  several 
other  developments:  Little  by  little,  land 
which  has  been  retired  from  production  un- 
der the  present  farm  program  will  be  brought 
back  Into  cultiv:>tion.  The  exodus  of  mar- 
ginal fanners  into  the  cities  will  be  speeded 
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up.  since  they  will  not  have  the  capital  to 
expand  production  as  the  Government  re- 
quires. The  big  fixrmers  \*ill  get  bigger. 
Even  if  world  prices  of  .agricultural  products 
don't  rise,  the  big  farmers  will  become  so 
efficient  and  have  such  an  enormous  market 
they  will  be  able  to  prosper  with  lower  sub- 
sidles— or  even  without  them. 

One  expert,  Don  Lerch.  a  Washiiigton  man- 
agement consultant  who  specializes  in  agri- 
cuUiu-e,  believes  that  by  1976  there  will  be 
only  500.000  fiumers  in  the  U.S.  (as  com- 
pared with  3.2  million  today).  But.  he 
quickly  adds,  they  will  all  be  immensely 
prosperous. 

The  farmers  of  Canada  .and  Australia  also 
will  bcneni.  Both  countries,  as  a  result,  are 
iiKely  to  keep  b<x)ming. 

The  US,  plans  to  light  the  war  against 
hunger  on  two  fronts.  Tlie  first  will  be  a 
crasli  pro;,'ram  to  Eupi)ly  the  underdeveloped 
( ountries  with  food.  Tlie  U.S.  has  been  giv- 
ing away  $1,5  billion  worth  of  food  abroad 
every  year  under  Public  L.aw  480,  If  Con- 
gress approves  the  President's  new  program — 
as  .seems  all  but  certain— food  shipments 
could  rise  to  $3.3  billion  by  1967-68.  This 
move  is  designed  to  cope  with  such  emer- 
,geiicjes  as  the  recent  drought  in  India,  which 
already  h;is  led  t<i  Communist-organized 
not.s  ill  the  state  of  Kerala, 

In  the  long  run,  the  second  front  will  be 
the  decisive  one.  Tills  Is  the  Ee!f-help  part. 
Every  nation  receiving  US.  aid  will  have  to 
promise  to  build  up  its  own  agriculture  as 
swiftly  as  possible.  Not  only  promise,  but 
.sliow  results.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple. 
"We  don't  have  enough  caixaciiv  to  feed  all 
these  people,"  says  Secreta.-v  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman.  "Unless  thev  learn  to 
feed  themselves,  there  will  be  world  f.amine 
The  estimated  increased  needs  between  now 
and  1980  are  in  Uie  neighborhood  of  300  mil- 
lion tons.  The  {xitcntial  reserve  productive 
capacity  of  this  country  is  50  million  to  55 
million  tons  more.  Tliere  is  a  :!50-million- 
ton  g.ap  here  th.at  only  the  underdeveloped 
nations  themselves  can  fill." 

Along  with  the  f.>o<l.  therefore,  the  US 
will  send  the  underdeveloped  nations  fertil- 
izer and  farm  equipment.  It  will  also  en- 
courage US,  companies  to  build  fertilizer 
plants  and  farm-equipment  factories  abroad. 
It  will  teach  farmers  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
Latin  America  how  to  make  the  most  of  the 
l.tnd  they  have.  It  will  urge— and  even 
.irm-twi.<t— governments  to  re-rig  .archaic 
policies  in  the  field  of  price  incentives  farm 
credit  and  land  reform.  This  will  all  be  done 
under  the  Agency  for  International  Develon- 
ment  ( AIDi . 

Increasing  food  shipments  abroad  will 
mean  increasing  production  at  home,  for 
according  to  Freeman,  the  reserves  In  gov- 
ernment storage  don't  come  anywhere  near 
the  world's  requirements.  "Our  reserves  are 
now  in  the  land  rather  than  In  the  storage 
bin.  ■  he  says.  Grain  In  storage  has  been 
dropping  steadily  since  1961— wheat,  from 
14  billion  bushels  to  800  million;  feed  grains, 
from  77  million  metric  tons  to  50  million. 

This  means  that  millions  of  acres  of  land 
that  have  been  retired  under  the  present 
farm  program  eventually  will  be  brought 
b.'ick  into  production  as  needed.  It  will  be 
done  gradually.  Freeman  savs.  first  to  pre- 
vent chaos  iu  the  marketplace,  and  second 
becau.se  there  Isn't  enough  shipping  to  h.an- 
dle  all  the  food  the  U.S.  farmer  could  pro- 
duce If  the  wraps  on  him  were  taken  off  all 
at  once. 

All  told,  there  are  now  nearly  57  million 
acres  of  U.S,  farmland  "in  reserve."  Free- 
man won't  reveal  Just  how  manv  he  intends 
to  put  back  into  production,  but  some  gov- 
ernment officials  believe  it  will  be  somewhere 
between  5  million  and  7  million  acres.  He 
already  has  taken  a  .small  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. "Just  last  month,"  he  points  out  "I 
discontinued  the  alternative  of  voluntary 
acreage  reduction   whereby   a  spring   wheat 
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producer  could  take  10%  out  of  oroduction 
and  get  paid  for  doing  it.  The  producer  no 
longer  has  that  option.  He  has  to  plant 
his  full  allotment." 


MORE  TO   COMK 

The  acreage  allotment  for  rice  will  bo  in- 
creased this  year  by  lO^o.  Many  experts 
beheve  it  will  eventually  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  allotment  for  winter  wheat.  Says 
Claude  W.  Gilford,  senior  economist  of  Fann 
Journal:  "A  sliorlage  in  A'heat  Is  onlv  a  lew 
years  away.  ' 

Freeman's  guideline  will  be  the  Presideiifs 
promise  to  Congress  to  "bring  these  acres 
back  Into  prixiuction  as  needed — but  not  to 
produce  unwanted  surplus."  In  short,  n, 
change  the  very  nature  of  U.S,  agriculturai 
policy  but  without  causing  chaos  on  the 
farm  and  in  t!:e  marketplace. 

In  his  message,  Johnson  called  for  in- 
creased prcKluclion  of  soybeans.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  believes  this  can  be 
achieved  by  the  judicious  use  of  Incentives — 
more  acreage  with  guaranteed  prices.  "In 
corn."  he  says,  'we  have  too  much.  We  still 
have  a  surplus.  We'll  do  something  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  those  farmers  to 
plant  soybeans  on  those  acres  and  come  out 
Just  as  good.  We  need  the  soybeans.  We 
don't  need  corn"  Soybeans  produce  a  high- 
protein,  low-cost  diet  meal  for  animals. 
Tliey  also  are  one  of  the  richest  sources  of 
protein   in  food  mixes  for  humans. 

Robert  W.  Etigle,  manager  of  marketing  of 
AlUs-Chalmers'  Lirm  equipment  division,  be- 
lieves that  Increased  production  will  have  to 
come  from  improved  farm  equipment  and 
improved  farm  techniques,  as  well  as  from 
greater  acreage.  "One  area  where  output 
per  man  hour  has  been  neglected  is  farm  ma- 
terials handling."  he  says.  "There  arc  going 
to  be  some  giant  strides  made  In  coordinating 
a  farmer's  growing  system  with  a  pushbut- 
ton, automated  method  of  handling  and 
storing  his  crop, 

"Another  w.iy  of  increasing  farm  produc- 
tion is  .  .  .  by  growing  two  stalks  of  corn 
where  only  one  grew  before.  .  .  .  Instead  of 
growing  corn  in  the  standard  38-  or  40-inch 
news  we've  tried  it  in  30  or  20.  Yield  often 
increases  10':   or  15'':  ." 


CIIA,N-CE     IN     POLICY 

Under  Public  Law  480.  the  US,  has  either 
been  giving  the  food  away  or  else  selling  it 
for  local  currency.  In  simple  fact,  selling  it 
for  local  currencly  almost  Invariably  has 
meant  giving  It  away,  because  so  little  of  the 
currency  can  be  used.  According  to  Sam  I. 
Nakagama.  a  senior  economist  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  US, 
now  liolds  an  amount  equivalent  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  currency  of  India  as  a  result  of 
selling  the  Indians  food.  Most  of  this  money 
obviously  can't  be  used;  spending  it  would 
create  horrendous  Infiatlon.  Under  a  tacit 
agreement  with  the  Indian  government 
therefore,  the  U.S.  simply  hoards  It,  The 
VS.  now  holds  $2,8  billion  in  counterpart 
funds. 

Under  the  FiX)d-for-Freedom  program, 
food  will  no  longer  be  sold  for  local  currency 
and  only  a  maximum  $800  million  worth  will 
be  given  away.  Only  those  nations  which 
clearly  can't  subsist  except  on  charity  will  re- 
ceive free  food.  The  U.S.  will  grant  the 
others— mitions  like  Taiwan,  Spain,  Greece 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic— long-term 
credits  at  low  Interest,  perhaps  2"^.  to  buy 
the  remaining  $2.5  billion  worth.  They  will 
have  to  pay  the  world  market  price.  They 
will  be  required  to  repay  the  money  in  dollars. 

Prices  also  should  be  bolstered  by  the  fact 
that,  at  times,  the  U.S.  will  have  to  get  the 
food  on  the  open  market. 

There  are  those  who  fear  that,  by  helping 
other  nations  increase  their  food  production, 
the  U.S.  will  destroy  its  own  commercial 
food-export  market,  which  now  amounts  to 
about  $4.5  billion  a  year.  According  to  Free- 
man, these  fears  are  groundless.    Experience 


proves,  he  says.  that,  as  a  ountry  raises  its 
produrtioii  of  food,  what  it  does  is  swltoh 
t--)  importing  other  US,  agrlcultund  products 
like  animal  feeds.  The  result  Is  a  net  gain 
for  the  U.S,  farmer.  Freeman  cites  the  case 
of  Japan,  niat  country  used  to  get  massive 
agricultural  aid  from  the  U.S.  It  soon  may 
be  buying  SI  billion  worth  of  U.S.  f.arm  prod- 
ucts annu.ally  on  a  straight  cash  basis.  West- 
ern Europe,  which  also  used  to  receive  agri- 
cultural aid,  is  now  this  nation's  biggest  cus- 
tomer of  feed  grains  and  poultry.  In  1964. 
US.  food  exports  to  We.'-tern  Europe  totaled 
4-2  3  billion. 

As     Freeman    sees     it.    prosperity    abroad, 
therefore,    will    mean    prosperity    at    home. 
■  Every  lO'-r   increase  In  per  capita  Income 
I  abroad]    results   in   a    16 'r    increase   in   the 
cmmercial  imports  of  our  products,"  he  says. 
In  the  fight  to  mcrcve  j)roduction  of  food- 
stuifs  abi-oad.  the  U.S.  will  count  particularly 
on    the    manufacturers    of    fertilizer.      Says 
D.ivid  E  Bell.  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development:    "Fertilizer  will 
be  our  biggest  need."    Dr.  Lester  R.  Brown 
staff  economist  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, adds:  "Ironicallv.  the  le.ss-developed 
regions   of   Asia.   Africa   and   Latin   America 
which  cont,;uh  two-thirds  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple  and   where  the  food  needs  are  greatest, 
use  only  5  million  tons  of  the  35-mIllIon-ton 
annual    world    total.     In    other    words,    onlv 
one-seventh  of  the  world  fertilizer  supply  is 
used  in  the  regions  containing  two-thlrd.i  of 
the  population.     As  the  supply  of  new  land 
that    .-Can     be     brought     under     cultivation 
diminishes,   fertilizer  becomes  the  principal 
substitute  for  land  in   the  food  production 
process." 

FERTILIZER   BOOM   AHEAD 

The  US,  is  now  shipping  about  $325  mil- 
lion worth  of  fertilizers  abroad  every  year 
through  foreign  aid  and  commercial  clian- 
nels.  By  1970.  it  will  be  shipping  aixiut  $1 
billion  abroad  each  year.  In  addition,  the 
US  will  spend  about  $250  million  to  help 
build  fertilizer  plants  in  partnership  with 
natives  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  such 
as  Gulf  Oils  project  in  Korea. 

Says  an  AID  chemical  engineer:  "One  mil- 
lion dolUars  worth  of  food  aid  will  feed 
70.000  people  for  a  year,  but  the  same  $1 
million  put  into  fertilizer  would  help  feed 
200,000  people  for  a  year." 

AID'S  Bell  is  also  counting  on  farm-equlp- 
nicnt  manufacturers  and  food  processors  to 
help  beef  up  the  agriculture  of  the  under- 
developed   countries.      The   farm-machinery 
makers  will  have  to  develop  equipment  espe- 
ciiUIy  designed  for  their  needs,  he  says,  point- 
ing out  that  In  'ndia.  for  example,  "the  land 
holdings  are  very  small.     Farming  takes  on 
the  char.icteristics  of  gardening.     You  need 
small  power  units,  hand  equipment  almost  " 
A  great  deal  rides  on  the  success  of  this 
new    program— which    partly    explains    why 
support  lor  it  seems  to  cut  .-icross  party  lines. 
President  Johnsons  proposals  have  the  sup- 
port of  many  Republicans,  who  In  the  past 
were  leery  about  foreign  aid.    Much  of  the 
Republican    leadership    in    Congress    comes 
from  farm  states,  where  food-aid  programs 
naturally  have  strong  support.    Moreover,  as 
Senator  Milton  R.  TotrNo  of  North  Dakota, 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate AgrictUtural  Appropriations  Committee 
points  out,  "Republicans  originated  the  whole 
Pood-for-Peace  program  back  In  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration."     He  adds:   "I  think 
the  President  will  get  substantially  what  he 
wants.    Giving  people  food  and  helj^ng  them 
produce  more  food  is  the  best  kind  of  foreign- 
aid  program." 

Is  the  Food-for-Preedom  Program  alone 
big  enough  to  deal  with  the  problem?  No. 
The  sad  fact  is  that,  no  matter  how  generous 
it  is.  It  can  only  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  themselves. 

Some  pessimists  think  that  the  problem  is 
hopeless;  that  the  population  explosion  is 
now  out  of  hand.    But  some  very  hard-headed 
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experts  think  otherwise.  To  quote  Bn'son 
M.  Pllbert,  rice  president  and  director  of 
Ebso  Chemical  Co..  a  big  factor  In  the  world 
fertilizer  business.  "It  Is  possible  to  double 
or  even  triple  agricultural  production  In  all 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  thro\:gh 
the  use  of  more  fertilizers,  more  irrigation, 
better  seed  varieties,  more  p>estlcldes  and 
other  Improved  farm  practices.  I  have  been 
told  by  experts  that  four  times  the  present 
world  population  could  be  supported  by  wide- 
spread use  of  Improved  farming  methods." 

But  the  key  word  Is  'could  "  To  turn 
"could"  Into  "will"  Is  going  to  take  some 
very  drastic,  very  fast  changes  In  the  under- 
developed countries  themselves.  Almost 
without  exception  they  misread  the  economic 
history  of  the  prosperous  nations.  They  only 
noticed  that  these  countries  built  Industries 
and  turned  farmers  Into  workers.  What  they 
failed  to  note  was  that  In  most  cases  such 
countries  did  so  only  after  developing  a 
prosperous  agriculture  first.  In  part  this 
misreading  of  history  was  due  to  an  obses- 
sion with  the  "Soviet  experiment." 

RUSSIA'S    BAD    EXAMPLE 

The  Soviets  reversed  the  normal  process  of 
econofnlc  development.  By  starving  agricul- 
ture o>f  capital  and  by  keeping  food  prices 
artlflclally  low.  they  made  the  farmers  bear 
the  coet  of  building  hydroelectric  dams  and 
plants  and  steel  mills.  The  Soviet  Union 
became  a  great  Industrial  power,  and  this 
beda^ed  the  underdeveloped  nations.  What 
t^iey  failed  to  realize  was  a  fact  that  has 
Blnce  become  obvious  to  everyone:  The  So- 
viet Union  produces  more  steel  than  It  needs. 
but  It  can't  feed  Its  steel  workers  without 
Importing  food. 

India  Is  the  classic  case  of  a  country  that 
was  misled  ^  by  the  "Soviet  experiment." 
India  concentrated  all  Its  capital  and  most 
of  Its  foreign  aid  Into  building  up  industry. 
It  used  the  free  food  it  received  from  the 
VS.  to  keep  food  prices  lo>w  for  industrial 
workers.  "The  program  has  proved  self-de- 
feating. Low  food  prices  have  kept  the 
TnfUan  farmer  too  poor  to  provide  a  market 
for  the  goods  the  industrial  workers  are  pro- 
ducing. At  the  same  time,  the  low  prices 
have  discouraged  the  farmer  from  attempt- 
ing to  Increase  production. 

Says  Richard  W.  Reuter,  director  of  Pood- 
for-Peace:  "The  Indians  said  they  wore 
putting  priority  on  agriculture  in  every  one 
of  their  five-year  programs,  but  agriculture 
was  always  the  first  place  to  get  short- 
changed when  they  ran  out  of  money.  This 
year,  according  to  the  Indian  government's 
own  minimum  goals,  there  should  be  produc- 
tion of  1  million  tons  of  nitrogenous  fertl- 
llaer.  In  fact,  production  is  less  than  400.000 
tons." 

The  UJS.,  Bell  says.  It  not  without  blame 
for  this  situation.  "We  didn't  use  our  maxi- 
mum leverage  to  get  the  Indians  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  agriculture.  We  saw  what  was 
wrong,  but  we  didn't  do  enough  about  It." 

tinder  the  Pood-for-Preedom  program,  the 
TT.S.  plans  to  get  tough  with  India  and  the 
other  underd^velc^>ed  nations.  They  will 
have  to  put  Agriculture  first  or  they  won't 
get  aid.  As  I  I>epartment  of  Agriculture 
official  puts  It:  "The  President  is  going  to 
lean  hard  on  them." 

The  Job  of  educating  the  Indian  farmer  to 
farm  more  efficiently  will  be  a  staggering  one. 
There  are  60  million  farmers  in  the  country. 
•pread  OTtz  SOO  million  acres  of  crop  land. 
They  apeak  14  different  languages.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  Is  Illiterate. 

BREAD    VTRSTTS    BULLETS 

And  yet,  to  say  that  India  Is  hopeless  Is 
ahnoat  the  same  as  saying  that  one  day  Red 
(^Ina  will  dominate  all  of  Asia;  India  is  the 
only  other  potential  world  power  on  the 
continent.  Neither  President  Johnson  nor 
Congrtm  la  willing  to  concede  Asia  to  Red 
Cblna.  and.  while  they  realize  the  difflcultiee 
In  ralBlng  food  production  In  underdeveloped 


countries,  they  can  poLnt  to  sever.il  notable 
triumphs  in  the  past.  In  Greece,  for  ex:^ni- 
ple.  the  U  .''  persu^vded  the  government  to 
give  whe:it  f.irmers  a  better  price  and  a  eruar- 
anteed  nx.irket.  and  the  results,  says  Food- 
for-Pe^ice  Director  Reuter,  "were  next  to 
mir.u:ulrju3.  They're  now  producing  whe:it 
Ull  it  comes  out  of  their  e.irs" 

Undaunted  by  the  dlfRcultles,  therefore,  at 
least  half  a  dozen  congre.'^smen  already  have 
introduced  bills  to  Implement  the  President's 
program.  One  of  the  flr?t  wius  Representa- 
tive Hahold  D  Cooley  (E»em.j  of  North  Car- 
olina, chairnuin  of  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee,  "I  am  convinced  that.  In  the 
end.  bre.id  will  be  more  Important  that  bul- 
lets in  bringing  peace  to  the  world."  he  says. 

To  be  perfectly  blunt  ab<5ut  it.  bread  will 
be  more  iniport.ant  than  bullets  In  assuring 
that  the  economic  growth  of  the  US  Itself 
will  continue. 

US.  Business  Versus  Malthts 
It  will  U'lke  all  the  nation's  economic  re- 
sources to  defeat  the  arithmetic  of  st.arva- 
tlon.  Obviously,  the  US  farmer  will  be  the 
first  to  feel  the  Impact  of  the  Foc>d-for-Free- 
dom  program.  In  a  recent  talk  with  mid- 
western  grain  dealers,  Robert  C.  Llebenow, 
president  of  the  Corn  Industries  Rese.irch 
Foundation,  predicted  that  food  exports 
under  the  program  and  through  regular 
commercial  sales  would  Increase  by  50% 
"within  the  next  few  years."  Tliey  now 
amount  to  $6  billion  a  year.  A  50'';  Increase 
would  bring  them  close  to  $9  billion.  Land 
values  are  going  to  rise.  Smart  farmers  with 
capit-il  win  become  rich. 

Major  segments  of  US.  Industry  are  going 
to  benefit,  too.  The  menace  of  starvation 
will  mean  steadily  mounting  sales  for  the 
producers  of  fertilizers,  farm  machinery,  seed 
and  feed  According  t<i  Llebenow,  in  order 
to  increase  exports  by  50:  .  the  farmer  will 
have  to  spend  S3  billion  a  year  more  for  those 
products  than  the  $13  billion  he  spends  now. 
Little  wonder  that  farm  machinery  com- 
panies are  expanding  .is  fast  as  they  can,  that 
almost  every  major  oil  company  is  striving  to 
build  a  major  stake  in  fertilizer. 

James  Devlin,  director  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural sales  of  .American  Metal  Climax,  which 
makes  fertilizer,  goes  further.  Increased 
food  exports,  he  says,  will  "affect  the  whole 
gross  national  prtxluct,"  The  railroads  will 
prosper,  he  points  out.  because  the  food 
must  be  shipped  from  farm  to  seaport  by 
rail.  The  steel  Indiistry  will  profit  because 
farm  machinery  U  made  of  steel.  Even  the 
paper  Industry  will  profit,  he  says,  noting: 
"We  put  our  fertilizer  in  paper  bags." 

SHIPS     AND     SHIPPERS 

"It  will  mean  a  lot  more  business  for  us," 
says  Alvln  Shapiro,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
which  represents  the  nation's  shipowners, 
who  will  have  to  carry  the  foodstuffs  and 
fertilizer  and  farm  machinery  abroad.  He 
doubts,  however,  that  it  will  have  an  im- 
mediate etTect  on  the  nation's  shipbuilders 
because  "there  Is  still  tremendous  unused 
capacity  around.  The  big  tankers  are  ex- 
cellent for  shipping  grain  and  are  not  being 
fully  utilized  "  Increased  exports  also  will 
me.an  a  lot  more  business  for  such  commer- 
cial grain  shippers  as  Carglll  and  Continen- 
tal Grain. 

Claude  W  GifTord.  senior  economist  of 
Farm  Journ.il.  believes  that,  aside  from  the 
farmer,  the  makers  of  fertilizer  will  profit 
most  from  the  Food- for -FVeedom  program. 
"You  can  get  fertilizer  on  the  Land  quickly," 
he  says,  "and  It's  easy  to  teach  peasants  how 
to  use  it  even  If  they  can't  read.  It's  harder 
to  te;\ch  the  operation  c>f  machinery,  and 
■there's  the  problem  of  repairs." 

This  does  not  mean  that  manufacturers  of 
farm  machinery  won't  benefit,  too.  Glfford  Is 
quick  to  add.  naming  speclflcally  Massey- 
Ferguson.  Deere  and  Internationa!  Harvester. 
Others  who  will  benefit  are  seed  companies 


like  DcKalb.  Northrup  King  and  Pioneer,  he 
says. 

DEMAND     rOR     ROADS 

Norman  R.  Urquhart,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent In  charge  of  commodities  of  the  eco- 
nomics department  of  the  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  foresees  a  growing 
demand  abroad  for  American  earth-moving 
machinery.  "When  I  was  a  boy  growing  up 
on  .aji  Illinois  farm,  one  of  the  farmers' 
great  cries  w.xs  for  good  farm-to-market 
roads.  We  have  them  now,  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  needs  them."  This  should  help 
Caterpill.ar  Tractor,  he  says.  He  also  sees 
great  opportunities  for  companies  that  build 
chemical  pl.xnts,  like  Fluor,  Foster  Wheeler 
and  Pullman's  M.  W.  Kellogg  division,  "ii 
they  can  get  the  contracts  against  foreign 
competition." 

Some  experts  fear  that  Increased  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  In  the  U.S.  and  abroad 
actually  may  create  a  world  shortage  of 
fertilizers.  Urquhart  and  one  of  First  Na- 
tional's senior  economists,  Siim  I.  Nakagama, 
insist  there  Is  a  world  fertilizer  cartel  out- 
side the  U.S.  Asked  why  U.S.  companies 
don't  attempt  to  break  it.  Nakagama  says: 
"Perhaps  they  don't  find  it  advant<xgeous  to 
do  so." 

Whatever  the  facts  about  this  may  be. 
according  to  Devlin  of  American  Metal  Cli- 
max, the  world  potash  Industry  is  geared  to 
expand  only  at  the  rate  of  B^o  to  7'c  a  year. 
If  demand  rose  to  a  10 "T^  increase  a  year.  Dev- 
lin admits,  the  Industry  wouldn't  have  the 
facilities  to  keep  up  with  It  for  more  than  a 
few  years.  "We  couldn't.  In  that  time,  bring 
out  new  mines,"  he  says.  Devlin  doesn't  be- 
lieve that  such  a  rise  in  demand  is  likely, 
but  this  view  Is  far  from  unanimous. 

One  company  that  Is  all  but  certain  to 
benefit  Is  International  Harvester.  Says 
Hugh  A,  Davles,  general  manager  of  Har- 
vester's overseas  division:  "We  do  research 
all  over  the  world,  in  places  ranging  from 
Argentina,  which  Is  a  net  exporter  of  food- 
stuffs, to  Africa,  where  the  people  eat  ba- 
nanas. We  have  facilities  in  20  nations  out- 
side the  U.S.  We're  In  road-buUding,  trucks 
and  farm  equipment.  Only  where  farming 
is  done  by  hand  and  horse  do  we  not  supply 
the  tools.  ... 

"We  can  fill  any  demands  that  come  We 
Just  hope  that  demand  Is  created.  Road- 
bulldlng  might  be  a  big  thing.  You  have  to 
have  a  way  to  get  the  food  to  market.  The 
hinterland  of  Brazil  is  an  example.  You 
need  better  roads,  schools,  dams  and  irriga- 
tion channels." 

Deere  &  Co  ,  already  the  biggest  farm  ma- 
chinery manufacturer  in  the  U.S.,  is  spending 
heavily  to  expand  abroad.  These  invest- 
ments have  yet  to  pay  off,  but  Chairman  Wil- 
liam A.  Hewitt  is  sure  they  will.  Meanwhile, 
he  believes,  the  new  farm  policy  will  mean  a 
big  sales  Increase  for  his  company  in  the 
U.S.  White  Motor,  which  got  Into  farm  ma- 
chinery through  a  series  of  mergers,  now  gets 
30'r  of  Its  $638  million  In  sales  from  that 
business  and  Is  out  for  more.  So  are  Allis- 
Chalmers  and  the  revitalized  J.I.  Case. 

Since  the  war  against  hunger  can  succeed 
only  if  the  underdeveloped  nations  learn  to 
produce  more  food,  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
particularly  anxious  for  U.S.  manufacturers 
and  food  processors  to  expand  abroad.  Says 
AID  Administrator  David  E.  Bell:  "There  are 
lots  of  American  companies  beginning  to  In- 
vest abroad  In  fertilizer  plants  and  there  will 
be  more  in  years  to  come.  International 
Minerals  &  Chemical  Is  putting  up  a  big 
plant  in  India.  We've  recently  made  two 
loans  for  fertilizer  plants  In  Korea;  there 
the  principal  American  Investors  are  Gulf 
Oil  and  Swift.  Now  we  are  working  with 
Standard  of  Indiana.  Armour  and  others  on 
fertilizer  projects." 

Bryson  M.  Filbert,  vice  president  of  Esso 
Chemical  Co..  says:  "We  have  already  In- 
vested about  $90  million  In  facilities  to  pro- 
duce ammonia,  nitric  acid  and  various  other 
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fertilizers  and  fertilizer  compounds  In 
Colombia.  Aruba.  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador  and 
Spain.  In  addition,  we  are  building  or  plan- 
ning plants  in  the  Philippines,  Greece, 
Jamaica,  Malaysia,  Lebanon  and  Pakistan, 
as  well  33  one  in  a  very  economically  ad- 
v.mced  nation,  the  Netherlands.  In  all,  these 
plants  will  have  more  than  1  million  tons  of 
ammonia  capacity  and  more  than  1.8  million 
tons  of  fertilizer  capacity.  •  •  •  TheL-  capital 
cost  will  exceed  $200  million." 

The  company  also  Is  workincr  on  new  tech- 
niques which,  it  hopes,  will  make  the  sand 
dunes  of  Tunisia  and  Libya  bloom.  These  In- 
volve using  oil  to  .--tabilize  them. 

The  U.S.  Govcrnnient  is  putting  a  great 
deal  of  pre?:nire  on  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions to  make  It  attractive  for  US,  companies 
to  build  fertilizer  plants  abroad.  For  a  long 
time.  India  insisted  that  it  handle  all  the  dis- 
tribution of  fertilizers  produced  in  that  coun- 
try by  U.S.  companies  and  that  It  also  set 
the  price.  Standard  of  Indiana  undersUind. 
ably  reTH.-^cd  to  accept  the.se  condition.s.  AID 
put  food  shipments  to  India  on  a  month-to- 
inonth  b:i.sis  until  the  Indian  government 
let  St;ind,ard  of  Indiana  market  the  fertilizer 
it-e!f  at  its  own  price. 

opportunity — AND    PnOBLtMS 

Bell  l>olieves   "there  is  a  real  opportunity 
In  food  processing."    However,  the  food  proc- 
essors themselves  think  It  mav  be  a  long  time 
before  they  make  any  great  progress  In  the 
underdeveloped     countries.      Harry     Meisel, 
technical  coordinator  for  C-orn  Products  In- 
ternational, points  out  his  company  has  sold 
a  product  derived  from  corn  called  "Maizena" 
which  has  been  known  for  100  vcars  in  Latin 
America.      Recently,   it   broucht   out   a   new 
product  in  Brazil,  "Enriched  Maizena."    This 
is    ■  Miuzena"    with    proteins,    viuimlns    and 
minerals  added.     "It  solves  the  problem  of 
getting    nutrition    into    the   diet    in    an    in- 
nocuous way,"  says  Mclsel.     But  Corn  Prod- 
ucts is  losing  money  on  "Enriched  Maizena" 
because  the  protein  element,  which  is  made 
of  milk  and  .■soybeans,  costs  too  much.    One 
reason  Is  that  it's  been  difficult  to  shift  Bra- 
zilian farmers   to  soybean   production.     U.S. 
farmers  will  shift  from  one  crop  to  another 
at  the  drop  of  a  dollar,  but  in  Brazil,  caution 
and  suspicion  prevail.     It  t.okes  15  years  to 
get  a  Briizilian  farmer  to  shift  crops,  Meisel 
says.     Introducing  a  new  product  in  under- 
developed countries,  he  concludes,  is  "a  bap- 
ti.-,m  of  blood." 

Quaker  Oats  has  been  having  a  similar 
experience  with  "Incaparina."  ^  -nils  is  a 
powdered  oereal  mix  that  contains  cotton- 
seed and  soy  flour.  Quaker  Oats  Is  promot- 
ing the  cererU  with  an  advertising  campaign. 
Particularly  effective  have  Ijeen  movies  which 
show  babies  before  and  aftw  drinking  the 
cereal. 

■But."  admits  Michael  Hore.  peneral  man- 
ager of  Latin  American  and  Pacific  opera- 
tions for  Quaker,  "we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
It's  a  matter  of  education,  and  the  money 
for  that  has  to  come  from  us." 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Wilcke,  director  of  research 
for  Ralston  Purina,  suspects  there  may  be 
greater  opportunities  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  In  processing  food  for  animals  than 
In  food  for  humans.  "In  many  areas,"  he 
says,  "animals  cannot  economically  compete 
In  food  value  with  direct  consumption  of 
grain.  But  In  some  areas,  the  land  can  grow 
fix)d  fit  only  for  animals.  These  are  areas 
similar  to  our  Rocky  Mountains,  where  grass 
is  the  only  crop,  and  they  exist  In  India. 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela.  In  addition,  animals 
can  compete  when  they  scavenge  or  when 
they  eat  spoiled  grains." 

This  could  mean  businees  for  Ralstwi 
Punna's  supplementary  feeds,  which  help 
the  animals  grow  faster  and  bigger  Dr 
Wilcke  says.  ' 

Clearly,  the  outlook  U  this:   In  the  U.S, 
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the  economic  Impact  of  the  Pood-for-FYec- 
dom  program  will  be  swift.  In  the  tmder- 
developed  countries,  however,  the  problems 
are  as  great  as  the  need.  For  many  of  the 
oompaniee  that  go  overseas,  these  problems 
will  make  It  difficult  to  show  a  profit  for  a 
long  time.  But  for  many  the  opportunity 
is  simply  too  great  to  miss,  whatever  the 
risks. 

The  great  19th  century  clergyinnn-econo- 
mist  Tliomas  Malthus  believed  that  popula- 
tion growth  Inevitably  would  outstrip  food 
supply;  only  massive  starvation  and  miserj- 
coiUd  re-rlght  the  balance,  he  said.  It  didn't 
liappen  that  way  in  the  countries  of  the  West 
and  in  Japan,  but  It  seems  to  be  coming  to 
that  lor  the  world  as  a  whole.  In  the  strug- 
gle to  prove  Malthus  wrong,  the  know-how 
and  enterprise  of  U.S.  busine.sc-men  are  going 
to  prove  mighty  weapons. 
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The  Tfrricle  Patter 
In  1850,  there  were  1  billion  people  In  the 
world.  There  are  now  3.3  billion — more,  it 
happens,  than  all  the  people  who  ever  lived 
throughout  all  of  history.  The  way  things 
are  going,  in  15  years  there  will  be  4  billion, 
and  in  30  years,  6  billion.  Those  simple 
figures  underlie  the  menace  of  what  a  wor- 
ried WTiter  Kills  "the  terrible  patter  of  tiny 
feet."  Tlie  horrible  fact  Is  that  SS'I  of  Uiis 
population  increase  will  come  from  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  which  can't  even  sup- 
port their  present  fxipula'clons. 

"Population  control  will  have  to  go  .along 
witli  tliese  agricultural  programs,"  says  Dr. 
Albert  H.  Moseman,  AID  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Technical  Cooperation  &  Re.search. 
but  he  adds  a  warning:  "We  can  insist  only 
up  to  a  certain  point.  It's  a  delicate  situa- 
tion. We  could  be  accused  of  using  poten- 
tial starvaUon  as  a  Uireat  to  get  these  people 
to  do  something  against  their  own  social 
values." 

Dr.  Moseman  cites  the  case  of  India,  where, 
he  says,  the  Infant  mortality  rate  is  so  high, 
p.arents  have  to  have  six  children  to  be  able 
to  have  two  or  three  survive  to  maturity. 
"As  long  as  tliey  still  have  to  iiave  all  these 
children  in  order  to  have  a  few  survive,  you 
cannot  convince  them  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  children  they  have,"  he  says. 

THE    ANSWER 

Some  of  the  underdeveloi>ed  countries  al- 
ready have  recognized  the  problem.  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Pakistan,  India,  Turkey,  Colombia 
and  Chile  (the  latter  two  are  overwhelmingly 
Catholic)  have  birth  control  programs  in 
various  stages  of  development.  The  method 
being  used  in  those  places,  according  to  Dr. 
Moseman,  "is  the  plastic  loop,  an  Intra- 
uterine device." 

The  loop  was  invented  by  a  U.S.  doctor, 
Jibck  Lippes,  and  is  made  in  this  country  by 
his  own  company,  the  Hohabe  Co.  of  Buf- 
falo. It  ooets  Hohabe  about  25  cents  to  man- 
ufacture, package  and  distribute.  Overseas, 
the  Population  Council,  a  Rockefeller-sup- 
ported organization,  distributes  it  free.  Dr. 
Upf>e6  also  permits  anyone  to  manufacture 
It  abroad  without  restricUons  and  without 
paying  royalties.  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  cost  of  making  the  loop  runs 
to  about  2  cents. 

Dr.  Moseman  believes  the  Lippes  loop  Is 
the  answer  to  "the  terrible  patter  of  tiny 
feet"  Birth-control  pUls.  he  says,  are  "far 
too  expensive"  for  people  living  in  the  under- 
developed oountriee. 

Aooording  to  Herbert  J.  Waters.  AID'S  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Material  Resources, 
Thailand  is  a  good  example  of  how  a  birth- 
control  program  can  work.  "In  Thailand 
they  have  a  village  mdlwlfe  program."  he 
says.  "When  a  woman  come«  Into  the  mid- 
wife staUon  to  get  ready  to  have  a  baby,  they 
set  her  up  for  the  next  time  not  to  have  a 
baby." 


OP    CAI.IUlRNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  St.  LouLs  Post-Dis- 
patch, which  also  appeared  In  the  Sacra- 
mt  nt«  Bee  under  dat-e  of  July  7,  1966,  Is 
one  which  deserves  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration and  reflection  of  everj-  respon- 
sible member  of  the  Federal  Govera- 
ment: 

(From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  July  7,  1966) 

An  Overmodest  CIA 
Only  in  the  most  narrow  and  tcchnic.il 
sen.se  can  it  be  considered  accurate  to  say 
that  the  CIA  has  never  made  policy  and 
never  tried  to  influence  a  presidential  deci- 
sion. Tho.se  were  the  modest  assurances 
which  the  agency's  new  director.  Richard  M, 
Helms,  gave  senators  when  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  recommended  approval  of  his 
nomination,  lliey  can  scarcely  be  squared 
with  the  re-o.-d  of  CIA  operations  In  Iran,  in 
GuaU-maia.  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  and 
in  South  Viet  Nam. 

Perhaps  it  Is  technically  precise  to  say  that 
the  CIA  does  not  make  policy,  but  creates 
.situations.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion,  which  from  start 
to  finish  w,ts  a  CIA  enterprise,  ori^nated,  as 
Arthur  M.  Schleslnger  reports  in  "A  Thousand 
Days",  by  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles  and  his 
a.ssisti\Jit  Richard  M.  Bissell  Jr.  By  present- 
ing  a  newly  Installed  President  with  the  situ- 
ation of  an  exile  force  ready  to  invade  Cuba 
with  American  training  and  support,  the  CIA 
treated  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
policy  decision  It  wanted— the  President's  ap- 
proval—was virtually  asstu-ed. 

This  may  not  be  making  policy  In  the 
strict  sense,  but  It  Is  so  close  to  It  that  the 
difference  Is  not  important. 

Similarly  In  South  Viet  Nam  It  was  the 
CIA  that  undertook  to  install  Ngo  Dlnh  Dieni 
as  head  of  a  military  anti-Communist  govern- 
ment offering  a  military  lodgment  to  the 
United  States  on  the  Asian  mainland  and 
thus  undermining  the  neutralist  basis  of  the 
1954  Geneva  settlement.  Out  of  that  situa- 
tion grew  on  policy  decision  after  another 
lidding  up  to  deep  American  Involvement  in 
an  -Asian  land  war. 

It  is  true  that  at  every  stage  of  Uicse  and 
other  CIA  operations  the  agency  obt.iined 
nominal  approval  from  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  President.  So  the  responsi- 
bility of  Its  ventures  has  been  widely  shared. 
Yet  it  is  a  familiar  fact  of  bureaucratic  life 
that  the  agency  which  originates  projects, 
controls  the  Information  about  them  and 
directs  the  day-to-day  operations  h.as  an 
overwhelming  influence  upon  the  basic  policy 
underlying  them. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  CIA  ought  to 
be  kept  under  strict  and  severe  control.  That 
means,  first  of  all,  control  by  the  President. 
We  do  not  see  how  such  control  can  be  exer- 
cised unless  very  rigid  restrictions  are  applied 
to  the  Initiation  of  any  clandestine  opera- 
tion (as  distinct  from  the  gathering  of  In- 
formation) at  the  verj'  beginning.  It  is  not 
the  American  mission  to  go  around  the  world 
setting  up  goverrunents  and  knocking  them 
down,  and  no  governmental  agency  should 
enjoy  carte  blanche  to  engage  in  this  busi- 
ness without  strict  supervision  by  the  very 
highest  responsible  officials.  That  kind  of 
supervision,  applied  with  a  heavy  dose  of 
skepticism,  as  to  the  long-run  effectiveness 
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ot  cloak-and-dagger  work,  should  cut  the 
CIA's  "dirty  tricks"  division  to  a  minimum. 
Effective  control  also  means  congressional 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on.  We  see  no 
good  reason  why  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  should  not  be 
added  to  the  "watchdog"  group  now  nomi- 
nally responsible  for  keeping  the  CIA  under 
review.  That  the  agency's  work  vitally  af- 
fects foreign  policy  Is  obvious,  and  the  Sen- 
ators who  are  responsible  for  reviewing  our 
International  relations  should  know  what  the 
CIA  is  doing  all  the  time,  early  as  well  as 
late. 


Responsible  Accident  Reporting 


midwest  Governors  Endorse  Location  of 
BeT  Accelerator  in  Their  Region 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Midwestern  Governors  Conference 
adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  at  Its 
fifth  annual  meeting  held  In  Cincinnati 
on  June  19  to  22,  1966.  I  think  one  of 
these  resolutions,  concerning  the  pro- 
posed atomic  accelerator,  Is  particularly 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
As  we  are  all  aware,  the  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  narrowed  to  a 
handful  the  number  of  sites  under  con- 
'  sideration  for  the  200  billion  electron  volt 
accelerator,  three  of  which  sites  are  lo- 
cated in  the  Midwest.  At  their  annual 
meeting  the  Governors  formally  endorsed 
the  location  of  the  accelerator  in  the 
Midwest  and  urged  that  the  AEC  con- 
sider fully  the  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  and 
Illinois  sites  in  making  Its  decision. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  this 
endorsement,  Mr.  Speaker.  For  too  long 
the  Midwest  has  been  a  stepchild  when 
the  time  came  to  award  Government  re- 
search and  development  contracts.  It  is 
time  that  the  intellectual  resources 
which  the  Midwest  has  been  exporting 
to  other  parts  of  the  Nation  are  provided 
with  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
region  which  trained  them. 

The  resolution  follows:  I 

Resolutiok  1,  Pkoposed  Atomic  Accelerator 

Whereas,  construction  of  the  jjroposed 
200  BB7  Atomic  Accelerator  in  the  Midwest 
would  be  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
continued  economic  growth  of  the  area  as 
well  as  a  major  factor  in  giving  the  Midwest 
a  more  vital  role  in  the  advancement  of 
scientific  research;  and 

Whereas,  all  three  of  the  selected  Midwest- 
ern sites  being  considered  are  characterized 
by  having  either  the  "nucleus  of  a  strong 
accelerator  design  group",  or  one  of  the 
nation's  outstanding  Universities  nearby;  two 
of  the  most  important  criteria:  and 

Whereas,  the  propoeed  Midwestern  sites 
have  the  natural  and  human  resources,  ac- 
cesslbUity,  good  climate,  and  area  available 
for  experimental  or  expansion  purposes;  the 
prime  fn-erequlsites  for  site  selection :  Now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Midwestern  Goirr7iors' 
Confereme.  That  it  formally  endorses  the  lo- 
cation of  the  proposed  200  BEV  Atomic  Ac- 
celerator in  the  »«ldwest  and  urges  the 
Atomic  Energy  Oomimission  to  consider,  fully. 
tb»  Stoughton  (Wisconsin).  Ann  Arbor 
(Michigan) ,  and  Weston  (Dlinols)  sites. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRE.SENT.-\TIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Mr,  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Six?akcr.  hirrh- 
way  safety  Ls  a  major  l.>^.ue  confronting 
this  session  of  Con:;re«  and  Ls  of  ^reat 
concern  to  the  people  of  my  Suate.  I 
have  long;  felt  that  more  realistic  and 
resiwiuible  reporting'  can  contribute 
much  to  public  understanding  of  the  real 
hum.an  trauedy  involved. 

0:'.e  of  the  best  piece.s  of  accident  re- 
port'tr,'  I  have  ever  seen  was  done  by  my 
rroixl  friend.  Chuck  MoiTison,  in  a  recent 
c->py  of  the  Casper,  Wyo.,  Star-Tribune. 
So  that  his  realiittc  in.si,2ht.s  may  be 
shared  with  tho.se  of  us  deall:-!g  in  the 
abstraction.s  of  {X)licy,  I  request  unani- 
moiiB  con.sent  that  his  contribution  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
PHorcGRAPHER  OS  WsrcKs:   You  Never  Get 
Used  to  It 
(By  Chuck  Morrison) 

The  wail  of  a  siren  cuts  the  njght  air. 
the  phone  in  the  news  room  ha.s  that  sound 
of  emergency  that  only  a  phone  seems  to  have 
at  timos,  "Bad  accident  above  Garden  Creek 
tumoff."  The  voice  Is  shouting  and  nen'ous. 
You  Jim;p  into  your  car  and  head  toward 
the  scene. 

Fla.";hins  red  and  yellow  amber  lights  stab 
the  darkness  on  the  road,  a  Highway  Patrol 
unit  with  sirens  shrilling,  p;isses  in  a  hurry. 
You  pull  up  to  the  scene  of  the  acx^ident, 
A  Volk.=;waoien  Is  grotesa.uely  hur.g  in  a  guard 
rail  on  lt.s  side,  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
is  the  ambulance  with  its  red  lights  flick- 
ering, sid£?ways.  Spotlight^s  stab  down  the 
side  of  the  twulder  strewn  mountain.  You 
pick  out  white  ambulance  attendants,  vol- 
unteers and  patrol  officers  struggling  with 
an  overturned  car. 

The  accident  victim  Is  pulled  from  the 
wreckage,  blood  whips  across  the  s.agebrush 
and  across  the  faces  and  clothes  of  rescue 
workers. 

The  wind  b;  blowing  a  terrific  gale  and  it 
Is  bitter  cold.  Prom  the  makeshift  stretcher, 
comes  the  soft  sucking  sound  of  air  as  the 
injured  man  fights  to  breathe.  His  left  arm 
flops  aimle.s.';,  and  his  face  !s  badly  sm.a^hed. 
It  is  a  sound  you  never  get  used  to — it  is  the 
sound  of  the  dying. 

The  ambulance  attendant  stumbles,  and 
the  injured  m.an  falls  off  the  side  of  the 
stretcher.  He  is  picked  up,  placed  in  the 
center  and  they  struggle  upward,  someone 
falls  and  the  victim  is  pitched  off  agjiin. 
Finally  he  is  placed  In  the  ambulance  along 
with  the  walking  injured  for  the  long  ride  to 
the   cmerernry   room   at   the  hospital. 

Tlircp  d< actors  work  feverislily  to  save  a  life. 
the  i!itrht  nur<^;nc  .supervisor  is  helping  the 
emergency  rocm  nurse  give  oxygen  Blood 
pres.sure  keeps  dropping,  and  the  physicians 
work  against  time  and  shock. 

Short,  terse  orders  are  coming  from  the 
shrouded  curtain  tliat  ,siirrounds  the  injured 
man.  The  situation  becomes  tense,  every 
effort  is  made  by  the  three  physicians  to 
s.ave  the  young  man. 

It's  too  late.  Shock,  loss  of  blood,  and 
other  injuries  take  their  toll  of  another 
highway  victim.     Ifs   10:55  am, 

but,side  In  the  u-alting  room,  a  relative  of 
the  victim  becomes  hysterical,  a  quick  call  is 
put  In  for  help.  Police  officers  arrive  within 
minutes  and  get  him  quieted  down  A  phone 
call  is  made  to  the  next  of  kin. 


Meanwhile,  on  the  mountain  road,  a 
patrolman  is  busy  trying  to  keep  traffic  mov- 
ing. The  morbid  curious  are  attracted  by 
the  flashing  lights.  "What  happened?"'  a 
head  shouts  from  a  passing  car,  "Can't  you 
Bee  there  has  been  an  accident,"  a  patrolman 
says.     "Yes,  but  what  happened?" 

The  wrecker  men  move  in  with  quick  de- 
liberate Jerks  of  their  vehicles.  One  attaches 
a  cable  to  keep  the  small  foreign  car  from 
whipping  off  tJie  mountain  road.  The  other 
moves  across  boggy  mountain  sod  to  iho  fat.il 
car. 

"Wliat's  your  name,  son?"  asks  the  jiatrol- 
m.an  as  he  questions  the  driver  of  the  Volks- 
wagen. 

He  hands  tlie  patrol  officer  his  driver's 
license.  "Been  drinking?"  says  the  officer. 
"Yes,  but  only  one  beer!"  "What  speed  were 
you  going?"  "Oh  maybe  50  or  60  mph," 
"What  happened?"  "Well  this  other  car 
started  to  pass  me  on  the  curve  and  that's 
all  I  know  .  .  ."  The  officer  continues  writ- 
ing out  his  accident  report.  "Were  you  wear- 
ing seat  belts?"  he  asks,  and  continues  taking 
notes. 

A  Sheriff's  deputy  comes  up  after  directing 
traffic  away  from  the  accident  scene, 

"Need  any  iielp  with  your  measuring  tape, 
Harry?"  They  move  off  down  the  mountain 
ro;ul  in  the  cold  wind  measuring  the  long 
black  skid  marks  made  by  the  two  veliicles. 

The  wrecker  men  continue  their  metliodic 
cleaning  up.  Glass  is  swept  up.  a  boot  picked 
up.  a  beer  stein  thrown  into  the  blood  spat- 
tered front  seat  along  with  papers,  personal 
belongings,  pieces  of  the  car. 

"All  wrapped  up.  Harry.  How  about  a  hot 
cup  of  coffee  when  we  get  down.     Okay?  " 

The  patrol  cars  move  on  down  the  moun- 
tain, the  wreckers  slowly  pace  their  way  down 
the  road  with  their  broken  cargo. 

You  never  get  used  to  them. 


Ken  Bruningf,  a  Fine  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Ken  Brunlng  of  Levittown,  N.Y.,  long 
a  leader  In  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans both  In  Long  Island  and  nation- 
ally, Is  a  sad  loss  for  his  community,  for 
the  organization  he  served  so  well,  and 
for  the  Nation.. 

Ken  Bruning  lost  Ills  sight  as  a  result 
of  his  service  to  the  Nation  dui'ing  World 
War  II.  Yet,  in  spite  of  thLs  greate.st 
of  physical  handicaps,  he  fashioned  a 
constructive  career,  raised  a  wonderful 
family,  gave  unsparingly  of  himself  to 
the  causes  In  which  he  believed,  arid  wa.s 
never  heard  to  complain. 

To  me.  Ken  Bruning  exemplified  the 
quiet  courage  of  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  given  and  are  giving  far 
more  than  the  rest  of  us  so  that  we  all 
might  live  in  freedom. 

In  a  memorable  press  conference. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  suggested 
that  life  is  not  always  fair  In  Its  demands 
upon  those  who  serve  the  Nation.  Jack 
Kennedy's  death  was  tragic  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  his  words. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  some  give  eveiy- 
thlng  Including  their  lives,  the  greatest 
gift  of  all,  while  others  give  Uttle  or 
nothing.    We  do  not  know  why. 
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I  know  thLs:  Ken  Biuning  can  take  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  company  of  our 
Nation's  heroes. 

His  quiet  coui-age  has  won  for  him  our 
deepest  admiration  and  of  him  It  can  be 
truly  said :  Here  v\  as  a  man. 


congHessional  record  — appendix 


L.BJ.'s  Foreign  Policy  Successes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or    CALIroRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 
Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  self- 
cnticlsm  has  long  been  an  attribute  of 
the  American  character.  No  person  or 
policy  can  expect  to  avoid  vigorous  in- 
spection from  our  press,  our  political 
leadership  and  from  various  public 
forums. 

In  recent  months  Amci-ican  foreign 
policy  has  been  undergoing  an  intensive 
and  extensive  study  by  aU  of  these 
groups.  Critical  study  Is,  of  course 
necessary  and  helpful,  but  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  many  observers  have  be- 
come overiy  concerned  with  what  Is 
UTong  With  our  foreign  relations  and 
have  neglected  to  consider  a  growing 
roster  of  successes  that  have  become 
evident. 

life  maga2ine  has,  I  believe,  succeeded 
In  remmding  us  of  many  of  the  positive 
results  of  the  administration's  foreign 
policy.  Their  editorial  of  June  24,  1966 
has  brought  into  perspective  many  recent 
occurrences  In  Asia,  Latin  American,  and 
Europe.  As  a  broad  overview  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  world  policy,  the  editorial 
has  served  to  strike  a  much  needed  note 
of  optimism.  I  applaud  their  calm  re- 
appraisal and  commend  the  editorial  to 
my  colleagues: 

[Prom  Life  magazine,  June  24,  1966] 
L,B,J,'s  Foreign  Policy  Successes 
The  Johnson  administration  has  been  look- 
ing for  fresh  ideas  and  InlUatlves  In  foreign 
policy.  Examples  are  the  President's  es- 
pousal of  a  "summit  meeting"  of  Latin 
American  leaders  and  of  regional  develop- 
ment programs  In  Africa.  Others  probably 
lie  ahead.  Some  White  House  advisers  exude 
B  new  mood  of  resolute  optimism.  Johnson's 
crttlca  dismiss  all  this  as  an  "exercise  In 
rhetorical  rejuvenation"  or  attribute  it  to 
the  White  House  fears  of  the  coming  con- 
gressional elections  based  on  Johnson's  own 
bad  showing  in  recent  polls.  Yet  a  glance  at 
the  major  sectors  of  US.  foreign  policy  will 
Show  that  a  measure  of  optimism  is  not  out 
of  place. 

Let  lis  start  with  Europe.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  D-day  last  fortnight,  peace  in  Eu- 
rope had  lasted  one  day  longer  than  It  did 
between  World  Wars  I  and  H.  A^  it  passed 
this  milestone  Europe  had  less  reason  to  ex- 
pect another  war  than  at  any  time  since  the 
C^ld  War  began.  This  despite  De  Gaulle's 
efforts  to  dismantle  NATO.  E%en  De  Gaulle 
counts  on  the  natural  coherence  of  the 
Atlantic  world,  and  Its  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella 
ror  ultimate  security.  Meanwhile  the 
changes  In  NATO  are  echoed  by  fissures  In 
the  Wareaw  Pact,  and  the  so-called  "satel- 
lites of  Eastern  Europe  show  Increasing 
Independence  of  Moscow. 

In  Asia  there  Is  a  grisly  war,  but  it  is  not  a 
Tery  dangerous  one  either  to  the  US   or  to 


world  peace.  Moreover,  the  news  fion;  Viet- 
nam Is  so  much  better  than  a  year  ago  that 
Johnson  and  McNamara  ought  to  be  takine 
bows  Instead  of  brickbats.  The  lieice  battll 
in  the  central  highlands— a  "spoiUng  attack" 
on  General  Giaps  North  Vietnamese  troop 
concentrations— is  another  sign  that  Uie  ini- 
tlaUve  has  moved  to  US,  and  Vietnamese 
forces.  The  casualty  ratio;  the  enemy  deser- 
tion rate;  the  increased  mobilitv,  firepower 
and  morale  of  Westmoreland's "  uoops.  all 
justify  his  confidence  that  he  can  handle  Uie 
monsoon  offensive"  which  Glap  mav  be  pre- 
paring.    Even  the  Saigon  political  situation 

^^  '^.?.^^  ^^^^"^  °"  "^^  ^'"st  annlversarv  of 
the  Ky  directory. 

Red  China  Is  going  through  a  purge  the 
first  major  split  in  its  leadership  since  the 
Mao  regime  took  power.  It  may  signal  the 
end  of  that  regime  and  its  successor  may 
be  less  bellicose  and  more  concerned  with 
C.nnas  enormous  internal  problem.-?  Mao- 
ism has  lost  all  mauence  In  Indone..ia 
who.se  new  leaders  have  Just  terminated  Su- 
karno s  insane  war  on  Malasia  and  seem  to 
be  steering  their  unfortunate  countrv  back 
to  ways  of  order  and  sense 

indeed  a  new  Asia  is  beginning  to  take 
shape.  Perhaps  its  birthplace  will  be  re- 
corded as  Seoul,  the  capital  of  an  even  blood- 
ier  war   than   Vietnam's  only   15   years  ago, 

n?n!?"'  i^f  ^'^^'^  ^^^  ^°^«'en  minister  Of 
nine  free  Asian  and  Pacific  countries— Japan 
South  Korea.  Taiwan,  Thailand,  the  Philin- 
plncs  South  Vietnam,  Malaysia.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand-met  to  discuss  their 
mutual  desire  to  cooperate  on  trade  develop- 
ment and  other  common  problems.  For  the 
first  time  the  new  men  of  Asia  (as  Thei 
Foreign  Affairs  Minister  Thanat  Khoman  put 
It)  are  getting  together  without  being  in- 
f';^':?^^,^y.^">-  °^  ^^'^  f°™er  colomal  pow- 

Zn.,.J  f^.u  l!""^'''^  '^"'^  ^'■°'"  "^e  proud 
leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  a  successful 
new  nation  (economic  growth  rate  almost 
eight  percent  a  year)  an.xious  to  assert  its 
Asian  identity. 

This  new  free-Asian  regionalism  Is  in- 
digenous, not  made  In  America,  and  it  is  wel- 
comed by  U.S.  policy  makers.  The  U.S  role 
IB  mainly  to  give  it  financial  and  technical 

anH  t^  ^^^""^^  ^^^  Mekong  Basin  project 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

In  Latin  America  our  main  regional  agen- 
cies are  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
Organization  ot  American  States.  In  what 
was  widely  criticized  as  hU  major  blunder 
President  Johnson  broke  the  letter  of  the 
nonintervention  treaty  on  which  the  O  A  S 
^2^°'^?^^.'^^^''  ^^  unilaterally  sent  over 
r»;^.  ,  ^"^^  ^  *'^*'"  ^^  Dominican 
rebellion  of  April  '65.  That  "blunder"  does 
not  look  so  bad  today. 

Johnson  Intervened,  so  he  said  at  the  time 

^}.l^  «  ^l''^  "''^*  ^"'^  ^  '^"'•e  a  fee  elec- 
tion. He  has  succeeded  in  both.  His  inter- 
vention enabled  the  O.A.S.  to  take  control  of 
the  troops  Of  six  nations  (mostly  U.S  )  that 
have  kept  substantial  peace  for  a  year  In 
the  Dominican  Republic.  O.A.S.  picked  the 
prortslonal  president,  Garcia-Godoy.  whose 
disinterested  Integrity  made  the  recent  elec- 
tion possible.  O.A.S,  oversaw  the  voting  and 
can  now  withdraw  its  remaining  8.000  sol- 
diers as  soon  as  the  new  president-elect, 
Joaquin  Balaguer,  agrees. 

Balaguer  campaigned  on  a  promise  of  civil 
peace,  and  the  Dominicans,  especially  the 
rural  women,  supported  him  with  a  land- 
•iide.  One  can  even  hope  that  the  Domini- 
cans despite  their  long  history  of  viclence 
and  tyranny,  are  now  on  the  road  to  success- 
ful self-government.  Hats  should  be  off  to 
Garcla-Godoy,  to  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  OJV.S.,  Ellswoth  Bunker,  and  to  all  others 
who  made  possible  this  success  8tory(  knock 
wood)  of  Inter-American  diplomacy.  And 
not  Jurt  diplomacy.  Democracy  also  had 
a  victory.  The  right  of  a  people  to 
choose  their  own  government  Is  the  essential 
principle  at  Issue  la  oup  struggle  with  Oom- 
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miin.sm,  Wlienevcr  a  people  freely  exer<s 
that  right,  our  side  scores  a  political"  victorv 
of  a  kind  that  our  adversaries  cant  answer 
An  even  more  crurlal  election  i.s  scheduled 
in  V.Ptn.,m  in  September  Some  U.S  policy 
m.ikers  arc  gloomy  about  It,  since  the  Viet- 
cong  will  try  to  sabotage  it  and  the  Bud- 
dhists threaten  not  to  participr.te  Yet  the 
very  pro;-pcct  of  an  election,  and  Ma.-shal 
Ky's  evidently  .serious  preparation.s  for  it 
have  already  strengthened  the  dirertory' 
The  U  S,  h:is  every  reason  to  cheer  the  plans 
for  this  election  It  could  well  result  in  the 
first  broad  popular  base  for  a  government  in 
Saigon,  and  so  make  the  political  side  of  the 
w.:r  as  hopeful  as«the  millury, 

Johnsonian  foreign  policv  has  not  been 
uniformly  successful,  nor  should  a  get  credit 
for  all  its  own  recent  good  news.  But  neither 
has  it  been  the  series  of  disasters  some  of 
Johnson's  critics  love  to  wallow  in.  We  must 
be  d(,ing  something  right,  for  aggression  is 
being  contained,  regional  Institutions  of 
order  are  developing,  .some  new  countries  arc 
thriving,  and  there  is  even  a  little  permea- 
tion of  the  Iron  Curt.ain  (as  in  Willy  Brandt's 
East-West  German  conversations!.  If  John- 
son Is  serious  In  his  talk  of  new  initiatives 
in  foreign  policy,  the  time  is  opportune  He 
should  Ignore  the  polls  when  he  knows  that 
a  policy  is  the  right  one.  such  as  his  attempt 
at  bndge-bullding  in  Eastern  Europe  The 
mtle  outcroppings  of  sense,  "'decencv  and 
hope  now  visible  around  the  world 'prove 
that  good  policies  sometimes  have  their  re- 

^u^'*..  ,^^'^  *'*^"'^  ^^  *™P'e  opportunities 
ahead  for  US,  policy  to  continue  trying  to 
make  the  world  at  lea.st  somewhat  safer  both 
for  democracy  and  for  dlversitv 


Patriotism  Pledge 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  21,  1966 

Mr,  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
High  School  Student  CouncU  of  the  Buf- 
falo Public  Schools,  Buffalo,  N.Y  devel- 
oped a  patriotism  pledge  to  remind  the 
Nation's  adults  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  our  young  people  are  respon- 
sible individuals  who  are  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  their  heritage  and  grateful  for 
their  blessings  as  American  citizens 
They  secured  more  than  12,000  voluntary 
signatures  during  the  closing  days  of  this 
school  year.  This  is  particularly  impres- 
sive in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  council 
was  hampered  in  its  efforts  by  final  ex- 
aminations, graduations,  and  other  end- 
of-year  activities. 

A  volume  containing  the  pledge  and 
signatures  has  been  forwarded  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Buffalo,  Dr.  Joseph 
Manch. 

The  members  of  this  student  council 
ai-e  to  be  highly  commended,  and  It  Is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  call  this  action  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
patriotism  pledge  developed  by  the  stu- 
dent council  follows: 

In  theee  troubled  and  imcertaln  times 
there  is  a  need  to  stop  and  think  about  what 
makes  oux  Nation  great. 

We  the  Students,  of  the  PubUc  High 
Schools  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  do  pledge  o^ 
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support  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  coriBider  ourselves  fortunate  to  he  Hir- 
ing In  this  Nation.  We  wUh  U>  iicknowledge 
our  faith  in  its  leaders. 


Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
Impresiet  San  Diego 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:MARKS 

or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OP   OEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'T.S.TIVES 
Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
during  the  July  4  recess.  *the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Ser\ices,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  made  a  fast-moving  In- 
spection tour  of  several  military  facilities 
In  the  country. 

He  was  warmly  received  by  the  public 
throughout  his  tour  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  knowledgeable  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  July  11,  1966.  Issue  of  the 
San  Diego  Union : 

No   CALCfLATED  RISK'    REPRESENTATn  E    R'.VtaS 

Building  on  F.acts 

Unfortunately,  the  visit  of  Representnttve 
1m.  Mendel  Rivers.  Democrit  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  San  Dlego  w.is  aJl  too  brief.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  aftcr:;!ow  of  warm  feel- 
ing and  confidence  he   left  remains. 

Of  particular  comfort  to  all  of  the  United 
Stlitea  of  Anxerlca.  as  well  as  S.in  D'.ecrn.  is 
tb«  fact  that  a  p>erson  of  Mr.  Rivers'  opinions, 
stature  and  leadership  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  an  expert  on  military  affairs,  an  ener- 
getic congressman  who  inexhaustibly  seelis 
the  truth  and  Is  a  bluntly  outspoken  person 
when  he  finds  it  necessary.  Mr.  Rivers  Is  a 
refreshing  figure  in  government. 

His  visit  to  San  Diew  fc»r  part  of  a  day 
when  he  was  on  v.^cat^on  is  illustrative  of 
his  dedication.  E.irher  in  the  d.iy  he  h.id 
Inspected  defense  iiisUiUations  in  Mobile, 
Ala. 

He  flew  to  San  Diego  to  lnsp<x;t  defense 
plants,  visit  with  squadrons  at  Miramar 
Naval  Air  Station  that  had  Jvtst  returned 
from  Viet  Nam.  tour  the  Marine  CSrps  Re- 
cruit Depot  and  hold  a  press  Interview. 

On  the  following  day.  while  still  on  "vaca- 
tion" during  a  recess  of  Congress.  Mr.  Rive«s 
continued  his  tour  of  other  C-allfomia  de- 
fense plants  and  military  installations. 

Here  is  a  man  with  an  lnexhau.<!tible  store 
of  Information  about  defense  who  takes  per- 
sonal vacation  time  to  keep  his  knowledge 
current  almost  to  the  hour.  The  result  will 
be  the  best  possible  defense  laws  and  appro- 
priations the  nation  can  have. 

Such  dedication  leaves  a  comforting  feel- 
ings that  all  will  be  well  with  our  security. 
The  feeling  Is  bolstered  by  the  words  Mr. 
Rivers  speaks. 

Mr.  Rivebs  firmly  bellevee  that  Congress 
has  a  major  role  In  determining  the  defense 
and  security  of  our  nation,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion specifies. 

Like  many  military  leaders  he  believes  the 
wiir  in  Viet  Nam  should  be  fought  accord- 
ing to  the  science  of  the  military  profesFlon, 
developed  through  the  years.  He  under- 
st<inds  the  military  system  and  defense  and 
Is  not  a  bit  Interested  In  the  theory  of 
"calculated  risk"  so  far  as  suriival  of  oiu: 
nation  Is  concerned. 


The  House  Armed  Service*  Cotnmltte* 
ch.\lnnan  also  advocates  fighting  the  war  in 
Vie^  N.^m  on  a  military  basis,  strlkir.g  aJl 
strategic  targets  with  our  defemee  might. 
When  coiled  a  "hawk."  he  .laks:  "who  do  you 
w.-mt  fighting  yoiir  war.  a  hawk  or  a  dove?" 

And  above  all.  he  shows  his  appreclaaon 
to  the  miliUiry  men  foe  Che  sficriilcea  they 
are  making  and  the  tatik  at  defense  they  are 
performing.  He  tran^-latca  the  appreciation 
into  tangible  benefits  from  Conerress. 

Best  Lnt-erests  of  t.he  United  States  of 
America  would  t>e  better  served  if  the  Penta- 
gon fully  heeded  the  advice  of  Rep.  Riveh.s 
and  the  men  he  chiimpions  as  our  experi- 
enced miliwry  leaders. 


LL  Alexander  F.  Morze  Receives  Com- 
mendatioD  Medal 


Grand  Canyon 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    MASS.^CHDSBrrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
intrton  Po.sl  of  Sunday.  July  3.  1966.  con- 
tain-ixl  a  forceful  and  thought-provoking 
column  by  Ir.^ton  R.  Barnes,  chairman  of 
the  Audubon  N.ituralist  Society.  The 
column  deals  with  a  subject  of  some  con- 
cern to  me.  and  one  that  all  of  us  in  the 
Hoit.';e  will  be  called  to  consider  in  the 
cominp;  wcok.s.  I  should  like  to  include 
an  excerpt  from  It  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

The    NATt'R.^LIST:    Cash    Before    Beauty    .\t 

Grand  Canyon? 

(By  Irston  R.  Barnes) 

Many  Americans  are  puzzled:  with  a  forth- 
right leader  of  the  New  Conservation  In  the 
White  Ho'dse  and  n  highly  articulate  spokes- 
man for  natural  and  wilderness  values  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  how  is  it  ptv-.^lble 
for  the  Bvireau  of  Rei.-l.imatlon  to  be  promot- 
ing two  new  dams  on  the  edges  of  Cirand 
Canyon  National  Parte.  Marble  Gorge,  above 
the  p.irk,  and  Bridge  Canyon,  below.  The 
lower  dam  will  batk  up  water  into  the  park 
and  require  construction  within  it. 

Both  dams  will  drown  out  130  miles  of 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  In  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. They  will,  by  impounding  its  waters, 
kill  the  Colorado  River  as  a  living  geologic 
force. 

Neither  dam  will  serve  a  public  or  economic 
pLirp'>se.  Indeed,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
wants  to  "borrow"  a  bllUon-ixld  dollars,  at 
less  than  the  Interest  cost  to  the  TYc:usury.  to 
be  repaid  out  of  revenues  after  completing 
pavments  on  the  Hoover.  Parker  and  D.ivls 
dams! 

Borh  new  d.ims  are  a  part  of  the  Bureau's 
power  projects.  Tliey  are  not  to  conserve 
water.  Instead,  they  will  Increase  evapora- 
tion losses  by  enough  to  supply  both  Phoenix 
and  Tuscon 

The  Bureau's  Rube  Goldberg  stunt  la  to 
generate  electric  power  and  use  the  revenues 
to  finance  pumping  water  to  Arizona  from 
an  existing  reservoir  and  to  reimburse  south- 
ern California  by  bringing  water  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

Unfortunatoly  for  the  Bureau's  antiquarian 
economics,  before  the  existing  Glen  Canyon 
dam  (now  only  half  f ull  i  and  the  new  dams 
can  betrtn  producing  electricity,  equivalent 
power  from  cheaper  .sources  will  be  available. 
So  the  Bvireau's  '  ca.sh  register  d.'tms"  (Its  own 
de.'ilgnation)  would  destroy  the  living  Colo- 
rado, its  priceless  scenery,  wa.^te  water  In  a 
water  deficit  recrlon.  and  misuse  public  funds 
at  vast  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

oy  M.\.s^\rHusErT:j 
IN  TH^-'ilOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iiiiaiumous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include 
tliercln  a  very  fine  article  entitled,  "Lo- 
cal Soldier  Receives  Commendation 
Medal,"  which  appeared  in  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Gardner  News  concerning  my 
esteemed  friend  and  con.'^tituent,  1st  Lt. 
Alexander  F.  Morze. 

Tlic  article  clt-es  the  fact  that  Lieuten- 
ant Morze  displayed  "a  hit^h  denree  of 
a 'gressiveness.'  tactical  proficiency,  and 
deep  appreciation  for  material  readi- 
ness." In  addition,  he  received  the 
hi.5,'hcst  rating  within  his  battalion  dur- 
iniT  a  command  maintenance  inspection 
conduct<?d  by  higher  lieadquarters  in 
Germany. 

This  is  but  one  houor  conferred  Ui^on 
Lieutenant  Morze  whose  sister.  Miss 
Beverly  A.  Morze,  is  a  very  efficient  sec- 
retary in  my  office.  Lieutenant  Morze 
continues  to  have  a  splendid  record  in 
the  Army,  and  time  and  time  again  he 
has  distinguished  himself  and  demon- 
strated his  fidelity  to  duty,  his  superb 
qualities  of  positive  leadership,  and  his 
constant  concern  for  his  troops  and  the 
overall  needs  of  the  service. 

This  fine  young  officer  is  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Army,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  continue  in  the  future 
with  the  same  high  type  of  dedicated, 
devoted  service  to  the  Nation  that  he 
has  performed  during  the  time  that  he 
has  been  in  the  Army. 

In  congratulating  him  and  his  family 
upon  this  honor,  I  wish  for  him  and  them 
continued  success  and  happiness.  It  is 
young  men  like  Lieutenant  Morze  who 
are  the  real  assurance  of  the  present  and 
the  hope  of  the  future. 

The  article  follows : 

Local   Soldieb  Receives  Co.mmendation 
Medal 

The  .Army  Commendation  Medal  has  been 
awarded  to  1st.  Lt.  Alexander  P.  Morze.  of 
this  city  for  meritorious  service  from  Jan. 
19G4  to  April  of  1966.  During  the  period 
cited.  Lt.  Morze  distinguished  himself  by 
meritorious  service  as  Tank  Platoon  Leader 
and  Support  Platoon  Leader  of  Company  B 
and  Bn  S4  and  Bn  Property  Book  Officer  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  3,  37th  Armor  4th 
Armored  Division.  As  T.onk  Platoon  Le.-icior. 
Lt.  Morze  displayed  a  high  detjree  of  npgres- 
siveness,  Uictical  proficiency  and  deep  appre- 
ciation for  material  readiness.  His  Platoon 
received  the  highest  rating  wTthin  the  b.it- 
tallon  during  a  Commander  M.iinttnnnce  In- 
spection conducted  by  Hit;her  Headquarters 
in  April  19G4;  and  in  the  company  and  pla- 
toon Army  Training  Tests  at  Hulenvela.  Ger- 
many, in  February  1965. 

Lt,  and  Mrs.  Morze.  d.iughtcr  Karen  ,'5  ye.'.rs 
old,  and  son  Phillip,  20  months,  arrived  m 
Gardner  the  23rd  of  May  for  a  30-di'y  fur- 
lough and  are  now  living  in  Columbia,  S.C., 
where  Lt.  Morze  is  stationed  at  Fort  Jack.son. 
S  C  .  as  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  combat  ranfje. 

Lt.  Morze  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander   Morze    of   State    Road.    Westmuistcr; 
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Mrs.  Morze  (Margaret)  Is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Week.s,  129  Elm 
Street. 
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The  Unwelcome  Troublemaker 

EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  11, 1966 
Mr.   DERWINSKI.     Mr.   Speaker    a 
few  weeks  ago,  Chicago  suffered  from 
complications  which  were  fed  additional 
fuel  by  uninvited  agitators.    This  prac- 
tice, uninvited  agitation,  adding  confu- 
sion to  a  local  scene  and  creating  havoc 
^^^P^^'-'s-iied  elsewhere  in  the  country' 
WBBM-TV  discussed  the  subject  In  their 
editorial  "The  Unwelcome  Troublemak- 
er," in  a  most  practical  fashion 
The  editorial  follows: 

The    Unwelcomi   Troublemaker 
(Presented  by  Carter  Davidson,  editorial  di- 
rector   of    WBBM-TV.    Friday,    June    24 
1966)  ' 

It  Isn't  often  that  street  rioting  has  any 
result  other  than  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  the  letting  of  blood.  The  Division 
Street  uprising  of  two  weeks  ago  in  Chi- 
cago's Puerto  Rlcan  colony  was  an  exception 
It  brought  about  some  prompt  and  bene- 
flc  al  results.  Some  150  Chicago  policemen 
win  start  Monday  in  an  accelerated  course 
in  the  Spanish  language  to  counter  the 
complaint  that  the  language  barrier  pre- 
vents communication  between  Police  and 
Puerto  Rlcans.  A  Puerto  Rlcan  editor 
Claudlo  Flores,  was  Inducted  this  week  into 
membership  on  the  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission. The  Board  of  Education  Is  sharply 
increasing  its  English  language  classes  li 
Spanish-speaking   neighborhoods. 

Perhaps  more  important,  although  lees 
visible.  Is  the  new  awareness  on  the  part 
of  political  leaders  that  the  Puerto  lUcan 
community  can  no  longer  be  Ignored,  as  It 
had  so  woefully  been  for  bo  long.  Tou  can 
credit  the  street  violence  for  much  of  the 
push   that  brought  about  these  benefits 

There  Is,  unfortunately,  a  possibility  tiiat 
those  benefits  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  threat  of  aji  lll-advlsed  march  on  City 
Hall  by  Puerto  Rlcans,  scheduled  for  next 
Tuesday.  The  agitation  for  the  march  Is 
being  sparked  by  an  unwelcome  trouble- 
maker from  New  York's  Puerto  Rlcan  com- 
munity. Chicago's  own  Puerto  Rlcan  lead- 
ers say  they  want  no  part  of  such  an  un- 
necessary demonstration. 

la  the  first  place,  most  of  the  demands 
to  be  made  by  the  New  York  troublemakers 
already  are  being  met.  In  the  second  place, 
the  Chlcagoona  wisely  want  to  avoid  any 
spectacle  that  could  create  new  tensions  of 
the  sort  that  caused  the  Division  Street  up- 
rising In  the  first  place. 

Until  the  rioting  two  weeks  ago.  most  Chi- 
cagoans  were  unaware  of  the  wretched  plight 
or  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community. 

Years  of  neglect  by  the  politicians  who 
were  supposed  to  represent  them,  plus  the 
fac6  that  three  out  of  four  Puerto  Rlcans 
are  unable  to  speak  proper  English,  had 
virtually  sealed  the  Spanish -speaking  com- 
munity off  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 

When  the  facts  became  known,  because  of 
the  rioting,  there  was  a  shock  wave  of  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy  for  the  Puerto 
Klcans,  even  though  no  one  condones  vio- 
lence  and    the   burning   of   police   cars 

It  will  be  the  Puerto  Rlcan's  loss  If  that 
sympathy  and  understanding  Is  flushed  away 
by  an  unneceesary  demonstration— led  by  an 
unwanted  outsider— next  Tuesday 


Rampart  Dam  Is  a  Frand 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  3 
"loday"  supplement  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  contained  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "Rampart  Dam  Is  a 
Fraud."  Its  author,  Blaine  Freer  is  a 
vigorous  conservaUonist  and  outdoor 
WTiter  and  in  this  article  drew  from  an 
address  he  recently  delivered  in  Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

I  have  long  opposed  construction  of 
the  Rampart  Dam  which  has  been  pro- 
posed on  the  Yukon  River  northwest  of 
Fairbanks.  This  opposition  Is  shared 
by  many  Alaskans  who  have  written  me 
and  likewise  is  opposed  by  conservation- 
ists throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

In  the  hope  that  other  voices  in  Amer- 
ica wUl  join  in  the  outcry  "Don't  do  this 
to  Alaska."  I  am  placing  Mr.  Freer's 
article  at  this  point : 

Rampart  Dam  Is  a  Fraud 
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(By  Blaine  Preerl 
Although  less  has  been  said  about  the  de- 
■truction  of  wildlife  other  than  waterfowl 
which  the  proposed  Rampart  Dam  would  In- 
flict, these  other  losses  have  a  far  greater 
significance  to  Alaska.  Uke  the  salmon  for 
Instance.  All  five  Pacific  species  of  salmon 
run  up  the  Yukon,  and  a  great  portion  of 
them  would  be  destroyed.  And  two  of  the 
most  valued  species,  kings  and  silvers,  would 
be  the  two  suffering  the  greatest  loss 

Here  Is  a  unique  fish.  Because  of  the 
great  distance  traveled  up  the  Yukon  to  their 
spawning  streams,  the  Yukon  king  and  sUver 
are  superior  fish  to  those  spawning  closer  to 
the  salt  water.  They  are  stronger,  with 
richer,  oilier  flesh. 

There  Is  no  way  that  the  great  bulk  of 
them  could  be  saved  If  Rampart  Is  built  To 
believe  that  fish  passage  facilities  could  be 
constructed  to  surmount  the  530-foot  height 
of  Rampart,  that  adult  fish  could  then  And 
their  way  through  the  vastness  of  the  Im- 
poundment to  their  spawning  streams,  and 
that  the  hatched  fry  could  then  find  their 
way  down  the  lake,  through  the  dam  and  out 
to  sea.  would  mark  you  as  a  wishful  thinker 
of  the  first  magnitude.  The  moet  feasible 
solution  would  be  to  build  hatcheries  below 
the  dam,  but  at  enormous  expense,  and  also 
at  a  loss  of  the  unique  qualities  of  the  Yukon 
salmon. 

Lost.  too.  would  be  all  wildlife  now  resldlne 
In  the  Impoundment  area.  This  would  In- 
clude In  excess  of  12.OOO  moose,  as  well  as 
grizzly  bear,  black  bear,  possibly  some  dall 
sheep;  and  smaller  game  such  as  beavers, 
mint,  muskrat,  otter,  martin,  weasel  wol- 
verine, lynx,  fox,  wolves,  coyotes,  snowshoe 
hares,  red  squln-els,  grouse  and  ptarmigan. 

All  of  these  would  be  lost  for  all  time  be- 
cause there  Is  nowhere  for  them  to  go  '  We 
have  been  told  that  many  would  merely  move 
to  another  suitable  area.  But  you  don't  have 
to  be  a  game  biologist  to  understand  that  this 
la  not  true.  Common  sense  will  tell  you  that 
other  suitable  habitat  for  these  species  would 
already  be  occupied. 

You  may  fly  over  areas  of  Alaska  In  a  plane 
and  see  much  marshland  that  Is  little  used 
by  ducks  and  geese.    It  would  be  easy  to  as- 

fuTZv.'^'*'""^  ^''^^  "  »°y  real  thought 
that  the  waterfowl  could  move  In  there  after 
the  spreading  waters  of  Rampart  had  driven 
them  out.  But  this  is  not  true.  A  great 
many  of  the  northern  lakes  In  both  Canada 
and  Alaska  are  too  sterile  to  provide  nourish- 


ment.   After  all.  water  is  onlv  one  require- 
ment.   A  duck  needs  food,  too' 

Only  at  the  expenditure  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  and  effort  could  other 
habitat  be  made  suitable  to  salvage  even  a 
ama  1  portion  of  the  wUdllfe  that  Rampart 
would  destroy. 

Now,  Lf  Rampart  Dam  were  to  serve  some 
useful  purpose.  If  it  were  to  uuiv  contribute 
to  the  wealth  of  Alaska,  or  to  the  security 
of  the  nauon,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  whatever  effort  was  requL-ed  to  salvaee 
some  part  of  the  loss,  and  to  accept  with  what 
good  will  we  could  muster,  the  permanent  de- 
struction of  all  the  rest. 
But  Riunpart  i^  a  fraud. 
We   are    told    that    it   will   supply    Yukcn 
power  for  America,  and  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary  power   for  Alaska   Industrv.     What   we 
are  not  told  Is  that  the  real  purf)ose  of  Ram- 
part is  to  lay  hands  on  somewhere  up  to  two 
billion  doll.ars  of  federal  funds.  We  all  know 
that  the  economy  of  Alaska,  both  as  a  terri- 
tory and  as  a  state,  has  been  based  on  mili- 
tary spending.    When  that  spendUjg  starts  to 
subside.  Alaska  feels  the  pinch.     And  what 
ttettcr    way.    according    to    the    thinking    of 
some,  than  to  devise  a  project  that  will  fun- 
nel in  more  federal  money?    Which  is  a  legif- 
mate  aim.     We   have   no  quan-el   with   the 
concept,  axd  certainly  an  economically  stable 
Alaska  is  highly  desirable. 

But  better  to  funnel  the  money  toward 
something  that  would  have  some  value  like 
road  construction,  which  would  really  con- 
tribute to  Alaska's  weU  being. 

Let's  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  Rampart 
aJid  see  Just  how  necessary  It  real'y  is 
I^fs  take  a  look  at  Yukon  Power  for  Amer- 
Ica^  Recently  a  special  study  team,  com- 
missioned by  the  Natural  Resources  Council 
^  America  and  headed  by  Dr.  Stephen  H 
Bpurr  of  the  University  of  Michigan  schoo' 
of  graduate  studies,  completed  Its  findings 
Prom  that  report  I  quote: 

"'Even  today,  It  would  appear  to  be  cheaper 
to  build  a  nuclear  plant  on  the  Pacific  Coa^t 
rather  than  to  transmU  Rampart  power 
south,  even  wriUng  off  the  cost  of  the  Rr.m- 
part  project  as  s  total  loss." 

The  Spurr  team  also  agreed  with  the 
V£.  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service's  apprehen- 
sions about  the  destruction  of  wildlife  re- 
sources, but  called   them  conservative. 

It  woiUd  be  necessary,  of  course.  In  trans- 
mitting Yukon  power  to  the  Lower  48  to  cross 
Canadian  soil,  a  fact  which  doesn't  receive 
universal  Indorsement  on  the  part  of  Can- 
ada. As  a  matter  of  fact  Arthur  Lalng  Ca- 
nadian Minister  of  Northern  Affairs '  and 
Natural  Resources,  has  stated  that  Canada 
does  not  desire  power  transmission  lines 
crossing  its  territory. 

He  also  objects  to  Rampart  on  the  basis 
that  it  woiUd  prevent  Canada  from  devel- 
oping  its  own  watersheds,  and  that  besides 
the  Treaty  of  1871  requres  the  Yukon  River 
be  kept  open  for  navigation. 

As  far  as  Yukon  power  being  required  to 
stimulate  Alaskan  industry,  this  Is  a  com 
plete  fallacy,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
advocate  It  dont  really  believe  It  themselves 
How  do  you  think  Alaskan  Industry  could 
compete  against  Midwest  and  eastern  in- 
dustry when  manufacturers  in  thoee  are&s 
^e  already  hard-pressed  by  foreign  Imports' 
Who  now  makes  nearly  all  the  transistor 
radios  In  the  world?  Is  now  the  world's 
leading  shipbuilder?  Mates  two-thirds  of 
the  motorcycles?  Now  ranks  fourth  In  pro- 
duction of  motor  cars  and  is  beginning  to 
give  Detroit  nightmares? 

Before  you  get  too  many  woolly  dreams 
about  Alaska  Industry,  start  gettUig  realistic 
about  what  it  takes  to  compete  and  survive 
We  will  imagine  that  some  small  industry 
by  its  particular  and  unique  nature,  could  be 
located  In  Alaska  and  could  survive  the 
crudble  of  competitive  world  trade.  If  one 
Is  still  thinking  In  terms  of  hydroelectric 
power  there  are  a  number  of  places  where 
smaller  dams  ooiUd  be  erected  which  would 
have  UtUe  or  no  adverse  affect  on  wUdlUe. 
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and  maybe  even  enhance  the  recreational 
reaourcea  of  the  area.  Certainly  If  thoee  who 
aeek  power  for  a  yet  unconcelved  Alaska  In- 
dustry are  truly  sincere,  they  would  seek 
0?er7  Tr<,r»rtm  pooslble  to  obtain  the  power 
without  wreaklQs  the  havoc  that  would  be 
oauaed  by  Rampart. 

They  wxjuld  alao  explore  the  {xasslblUty  of 
Atomic  power. 

Already  the  march  toward  nuclear  power 
tor  domeatto  and  Indiistrlal  use  has  begrun. 
In  thla  regard  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
recent  speech  by  L.  B.  Karrer.  senior  vice 
president  of  Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light, 
before  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Tacoma 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"Based  on  present  technology.  It  appears 
that  by  the  middle  'TO's  generation  of  elec- 
tricity by  atomic  enerjty  will  be  commonplace 
and.  hopefully,  competitive.  How  important 
Is  this  trend?  Several  potnta  stand  out 
which  I  tlilnk  fire  important  to  you  as  cus- 
tomers. There  are  presently  only  about 
1.000.000  kilowatts  of  atomic  ener^  power 
plants  operating  In  the  United  States.  This 
Is  about  half  the  size  of  Grand  Coulee. 
There  are  another  2  million  kilowatts  under 
construction,  and  another  4,600.000  pro- 
grammed. It  is  presently  estimated  that  by 
1970  there  will  be  about  9  million  kilowatts 
of  installed  nuclear  capacity  In  the  United 
States:  that  by  1975  this  will  be  increased  to 
about  13.000.000  kilowatts;  by  1»80 — a  mere 
14  years  away — to  90  million  kiIo»-atts:  and 
by  the  year  2000.  ♦'o  700  million. 

"As  you  look  Into  the  future  it  is  obvious 
that  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
generation  of  electric  power  through  the  use 
of  the  atom.  In  fact,  I  am  advised  tiiat  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  and  In 
the  Suite  of  California,  additional  electric 
generating  facilities  presently  p!  mned  are  of 
the  nuclear  variety.  In  Europe,  due  to  the 
fuel  shortage  and  population  exi:)';o.'iion  tiiey 
are  far  ahead  of  us  in  number  and  capacity 
of  nuclear  plants. 

"All  this  means  that  the  terhnf>Iogy  a.sso- 
etated  with  nuclear  power  will  advance 
rapidly  in  the  decades  to  come.  Already  sub- 
stantial economies  In  fuel  processing  and  use 
are  deemed  possible.  New  construction 
methods  forecast  lower  capital  investment." 

What  does  this  mean  to  FUimpart''  Merely 
that  If  it  Is  not  now  obsolete,  it  «urelv  will  be 
by  the  time  the  first  electricity  fi-ws  ir'>m  lt5 
turbines. 

I  should  here  make  some  comments  di- 
rected specifically  at  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

I  am  sure  they  are  acciistomed  to  rrltici.'^m, 
we  all  are.  In  some  degree,  because  Just  about 
anything  we  do  may  be  criticized  In  some 
way  or  another.  But  It  becomes  bearable. 
and  even  stimulating,  when  you  know  that 
what  action  you  took  was  rlpht. 

Certainly  the  Corps  of  Engineers  crmes 
under  a  barrage  of  criticism  Every  d;im  It 
builds  win  And  the  barbs  of  those  particular 
Interests — like  steelheaders  and  salmon  fish- 
ermen— who  feel   that  it  does  them   injury. 

Naturally  they  have  come  to  expect  this, 
and  there  Is  little  sting  if  they  can  see  the 
benefits  that  the  dam  brings  in  other  ways. 
However  in  this  era  of  Increased  awareness  of 
the  need  to  protect  our  wildlife  and  our  nat- 
ural reeovirces.  and  to  preserve  the  wild  and 
primitive  character  of  the  land  wherever 
possible.  It  becomes  doubly  important  for 
them  to  be  sure  of  what  they're  doing. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  electroprocees 
Industries,  which  require  enormous  amounts 
oC  power,  could  be  competitive  in  spite  of 
It  all  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  low  cost 
power.  Once  again  referring  to  the  Spurr 
Report,  It  stated  that  mlnemls  are  not 
known  to  exist  in  quantities  In  Alaska  si'ftt- 
cient  to  attract  such  industries. 

In  summary  of  our  objections  to  Rampart 
on  the  basts  that  It  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  we  refer  once  sgaln  to  the  Spun- 
Report  which  concludes  that  Rampart  would 


be  a  E^rent  gamble,  would  E^rlevouKly  dajinge 
ftsh,  wildlife  and  related  resources,  and 
states  that  there  are  logical  and  feasible 
alternative  power  sources  which  caxi  meet 
Alaskan  needs. 

We  frum  djwn  t>elow  treasure  the  dretm 
and  the  image  of  Alaska  that  we  ciirry  la 
our  he  u-us  and  in  our  minds.  It's  the  dream 
of  a  gruny  steel  worker  hoping  some  day  to 
save  the  money  to  t-ake  his  f;viiily  on  a  fab- 
ulous Alaska  v:u:Ation.  It's  the  dreiuu  of  an 
office  workfr  who  sees  hinuelf  on  a  stream, 
filled  with  huge  and  hiuigry  txout.  It's  the 
dream  of  a  hunter  Lnuaglnlng  a  huge  moose 
ailing  tile  sights  of  his  rifle,  who  pictures 
himst'if  pi-enng  over  a  craggy  rock  and  see- 
ing a  full  c'.irl  r;un,  unsuspecting  and  within 
range 

Its  the  dream  of  all  .Americans  who  have 
seen  their  land  despoiled  by  greed  and  a  lack 
of  coiirem  for  the  future,  and  who  cry  out. 
•Don't  do  thts  V)  .M.ika  " 
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FXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  iiilroduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
aircraft  noise  abatem-iu  regulation  and 
for  other  purpo.se.*^.  I  am  pleased  to 
spon.sor  this  legislation  following  its  In- 
troduction by  the  dlstinEiul-^hed  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce    Committee,    the    Honorable 

HARLEY  O.  ST\f;GERS 

The  aircraft  noi.se  abatement  bill  comes 
to  the  C  >nErre.'^s  with  the  support  of  the 
White  Hou.se  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
A&cncy  The  bill  Ls  a  direct  result  of  the 
White  Hou.se  Conference  on  Aircraft 
Noi.se.  held  on  October  29,  1965.  In  answer 
to  my  request  to  the  Pre.sldent  by  letter 
of  Au'-ju.st  19,  1965,  and  the  report  of  the 
President's  Trt-sk  Force  on  Noise  Abate- 
ment, headed  by  the  President's  Science 
Adviser,  Dr.  Donald  F.  HoiTilg.  'While 
my  pi-esent  view  Ls  that  the  bill  does  not 
go  far  eiiough  It  Is  rieverthelcss  a  con- 
stiiictive  step  forward  In  the  direction 
of  an  ultimate  .solution.  It  represents 
at  lea.st  a  recognition  from  the  highest 
level  of  Goveniment.  that  jet  noise  is  a 
problem,  national  in  scope,  requiring  ac- 
tion on  the  executive,  con.trressional. 
arid  administrative  levels. 

The  identification  of  jet  noise  a,s  a 
national  problem  was  the  major  objec- 
tive of  my  efforts  durin?  1965  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  the  seriousness  of  the  noise  prob- 
lem and  Its  effect  upon  the  daily  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans — men,  women,  and 
children — who  reside  near  our  Nation's 
airports.  I  have  addressed  myself  to  this 
problem  on  12  separate  occasions  in  the 
House  and  have  Introduced  2  bills. 
H,R,  7981  and  H  R,  7982,  ta  liclp  solve 
the  problr^m  of  aircraft  noise 

I  am  pleased  that  hearings  on  le'-;is- 
lation  to  alleviate  this  probl'''m  will  be 
scheduled  shortly  and  that  oil  bills  on 
this  subject  will  be  revii^wed  and  studied 
by   th.e  committee      I  will  make   every 


eiTort  to  stien'^then  the  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  my  bill  H  R.  7982  in  an  effort 
to  bring  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
^crnmcnt  to  both  local  governments  and 
to  pi-ivate  Industry,  to  share  the  cost  of 
developing  noise  reduction  techniques  on 
airports  as  well  as  aircraft.  I  favor  and 
will  propose  amendments  to  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  to  pay  for  part  of  the  cost  of 
implemontiiig  noise  reduction  tech- 
niques. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
along  with  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman  authorizes  the  FAA  or  the  pro- 
IKised  Department  of  Tiansiwrtatlon  to 
set  noise  standards  and  regulations  and 
to  use  these  standards  in  connection  with 
*the  issuance,  amendment,  or  revocation 
of  certificates  authorized  by  title  VI  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  This  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  direction  of  alle'viat- 
ing  the  noise  problem  and  I  am  hopeful 
this  effort  will  not  be  delayed,  thwarted 
or  fioistrated  by  those  who  would  make 
this  issue  a  political  one.  Jet  noise  af- 
fects many  millions  of  Americans — of 
both  political  parties — and  the  effort  to 
attack  this  problem  should  be  a  biparti- 
san effort. 

I  have  today  WTlttcn  to  the  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  delegation  steer- 
ing committee,  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Celler,  requesting  that  the  entire  dele- 
gation consider  giving  its  endorsement 
to  aircraft  noise  abatement  legislation 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  take  the  i.s,sue 
out  of  partisan  politics. 

I  have  also  requested  the  chairman  of 
the  New  York  steering  committee  to 
consider  appwinting  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee of  New  York  Members  to  work  with 
Members  fi"om  other  States  in  arriving 
at  a  united  position  on  the  leg- 
islation and  on  proposed  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  legislation.  By  coordi- 
nating the  effort  in  this  bipartisan  man- 
ner, we  can  move  forward  In  the  battle 
against  aircraft  which  pollutes  our  en- 
vironment and  disrupts  the  dally  lives 
of  millions  of  our  citizens. 


Hawaii  Continoes  To  Show  Outstanding 
Gains  in  Personal  Income 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF  n.^%v.\^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  survey  show^ed  that  Hawaii  con- 
tinues to  occupy  Its  enviable  position  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  top  leaders  In  per- 
sonal Income  percentage  gains. 

A  survey  of  the  first  4-month  period  in 
1966  by  the  Business  Week  magazine  re- 
vealed that  Hawaii  had  a  13.2  percent 
lncrea.se  over  last  year's  figure  for  the 
same,  period.  This  percentage  gain  is 
.second  only  to  Iowa's  14.4  percent  in- 
crea.se. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride,  there- 
fore, that  I  .submit  for  inclusion  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  newspaper 
r.i'icle  which  reported  the  personal  in- 
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come  percentage  gains  for  Hawaii.  It 
apeared  In  the  June  27,  1966  issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 

Pf:p.soN.\L  Income  He3ie  Keeps  Cli-mbing 

Hawaii  continues  to  be  among  the  le.od- 
ing  states  in  the  percent:i.ge  gain  in  personal 
Income   over   comp.-xrable    pericxls    List    year 

The  Business  Wet-k  survey  shows  tliat 
Hawaii  had  total  personal  hicome  of  »184  2 
million  In  April,  14  8  percent  over  the  $160  5 
million  reported  for  Aprii,   19<35. 

This  Increase  was  surpas.secl  onlv  by  North 
D.ikot.i's  18  6  percent  gain,  due  to  sUrt  of 
wo.'-k  on  a  missile  base. 

For  the  first  four  months  Hawaii  reported 
5/33  6  million,  up  13.2  percent  over  the  $647  8 
ni:inon  In  the  eome  four-month  span  last 
year. 

Thl,'?  xa?o  Is  the  second  highest  Increase 
outdistanced  only  by  Iowa,  which  reported 
a  144  percent  Increase. 
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What  Price  Competence? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Paul  L.  Davles,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  FMC  Corp  San 
Jose.  Calif..  deUvcred  a  most  Interesting 
keynote  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association 
entitled  "What  Price  Competence''" 

Mr.  Davles'  speech  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  attracting  the  best  possible  peo- 
ple Into  Government  service  and  In  my 
opinion,  Is  a  most  significant  presenta- 
tion, which  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Congre.ss.  Tlierefore.  I  submit 
the  entire  text  of  Mr.  Davles'  speech  ex- 
cept for  the  Introductory  remarks: 
Wh.^t  Price  CoMprrcNCE? 

.^^^  ^^"^^  subjects  came  to  mind  that 
could  be  profitably  dlscu.ssecl.  that  It  w.is 
d  fflcult  to  single  out  Just  one.  For  exam- 
ple, the  subject  of  guideposts  on  wage  in- 
creases merits  attenti-n.  Are  these  guide- 
posts  a  boon  to  labor  by  establishing  floors 
to  start  from,  or  are  they  helping  to  keep 
wage  increases  at  a  more  reasonable  level 
than  might  otherwise  exist? 

Another  likely  topic  relates  to  taxes 
would  a  tax  Increase  really  discourage  the 
threat  of  Inflation  and  the  "over-heating" 
Of  our  economy,  or  are  we  at  a  point  In  the 
business  cycle  where  we  should  be  con- 
cerned with  deflation  Instead  of  Inflation  In 
the  months  ahead? 

^J]'^  balance  of  payments  problem  presents 
another  meaty  topic.  Can  our  deficit  bal- 
ance and  our  declining  gold  reserves  be  recti- 
fied by  voluntary  measures,  or  should  we 
adopt  mandatory  controls  over  Imports  for- 
eign travel,  and  foreign  Investments?  As  a 
corollary  to  this.  Is  It  realistic  to  discourage 
foreign  Investments?  Don't  they  repres^t 
our  'best  bet"  for  curing  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  over  the  long  term?  Would 
other  restrictive  measures,  such  as  limiting 
unproductive  foreign  aid  in  areas  of  the 
world  where  wo  arc  not  appreciated  be  more 
appropriate? 

No  list  of  potential  subject,?  would  be  com- 
p  ete  without  considering  the  Viet  Nam  con- 
flict. It  seems  Uke  everyone  Is  discussing 
t^riH  ="^,^&"  the  subject.  In  complex 
world  problems  of  this  type,  not  one  of  us  Is 
Knowledgeable  enough  to  e.vpress  .sound  opin- 


ions. Consequently,  no  matter  what  our  po- 
litical affiliations  may  be,  I  believe  we  should 
support  the  policy  of  oiu-  Administration  If 
we  are  convinced  that  the  Administration 
policy  Is  wrong,  isn't  It  better  to  work  toward 
changing  the  administration,  rather  than  to 
weaken  our  world  le.adership  Image  In  the 
eyes  or  our  enemies  and  friends  Uiroueh  & 
national  display  of  difSdence  and  diversity? 
Among  numerous  other  subjeo'.s  deserving 
attention  Is  the  problem  of  the  F'ecleral 
Budget,  Is  It  in  our  national  intcrw;;  to 
have  a  deficit  budget  during  the  most  pros- 
perous period  our  economy  lias  ever  experi- 
enced? If  so,  then  we  must  reconcile  our- 
selves to  Uie  realization  that  the  doll.ir  Is 
going  to  be  worth  lees  and  less  as  tills  phi- 
losophy continues.  As  opposed  to  this  con- 
cept sliould  we  accept  International  unrest 
as  a  "normal"  way  of  life  and  trv  to  red u re 
non-es.sential  government,  spendiiij;  in  order 
to  offset  Increased  defen.se  exDcnci: lures  la 
time  of  "abnormal"  tension? 

The.-e  are  many  other  subjects  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  that  I  considered  developing 
for  discussion,  but  I  finally  concluded  that 
every  subject  eventually  related  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, oiu-  -\dmlnistratlon,  our  over-all 
policle.?,  and  the  people  all  along  the  line 
who  make  and  execute  these  policies  So 
after  screening  and  attempting  to  rennc  and 
define  .all  of  this  Into  a  single  tonic  that  we 
could  examine  and  evaluate  together  I  de- 
cided that  the  key  to  all  of  the  problems  I 
had  considered  as  far  as  government  atti- 
tudes were  concerned  came  down  to  the  In- 
dividuals In  government  who  had  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  either  developing  or  de- 
termining policies,  whether  they  were  in 
elected  or  appointive  offices.  Hence  the  title 
of  my  talk— -What  Price  Competence?" 

My  thesis  is  that  In  one  way  or  another 
because  of  the  Increasing  Importance  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  In  our  In- 
dustrial, political  and  personal  lives,  we  must 
find  ways  and  means  to  attract  and  hold  the 
most  competent  personnel  possible  In  every 
facet  Of  our  senior  administrative  and  elec- 
tive offices. 

We.  In  business,  I  am  sure  realize  that  the 
basic  reasons  for  the  6ucce,ss  of  our  com- 
pany operations  are  not  our  surplus  cash 
and  securities,  oiu-  sophisticated  data  proc- 
e.^ing  equipment  Installatlon.s,  the  degree 
of  up-to-dateness  of  our  process  equipment 
and  structures  used  In  operations  or  even  our 
b.aslc  raw  material  positions.  Rather  our 
succe.<^s  depends  on  the  caliber  and  com- 
petence of  our  management  and  supervisory 
personnel.  I'm  sure  we  would  all  agree  that 
only  through  the  utilisation  of  skillful  dedi- 
cated and  able  people  strategically  located 
with  responsibility  to  anticipate  potenUal 
problems  and  authorltv  to  resolve  them  can 
any  modern  day  business  hope  to  move 
forward. 

I  believe  the  same  needs  for  capable  and 
devoted  people  exist  at  all  levels  of  our  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  branches  of  Fed- 
eral government.  Yet,  we  in  America  have 
either  wittingly  or  unwittingly  created  a 
highly  Impractical  compensation  level  for 
our  public  servants,  en  impossible  expense 
level  and  an  atmosphere  of  persecution  by 
the  columnists  and  others  who  at  real  sac- 
rifice, are  devoting  their  careers  to  govern- 
ment service. 

The  imbalance  and  inequity  between  man- 
agement salary  leveU  In  government  and 
those  In  Industry  are  appalling.  A  recent 
Issue  of  Business  Week,  for  example  listed 
the  salaries  of  senior  officers  In  119  of  our 
leading  Industrial  companies.  Considering 
salaries  alone,  without  additional  compen- 
sation benefits,  average  annual  compensation 
for  the  chief  executive  officers  was  $178  000 
The  combined  annual  gross  revenues  of  these 
companies  totaled  $213  billion. 

Now,  let's  compare  these  statistics  with 
conipeiwation  levels  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  In  the  ciirrent  fiacal  year  will  be 
responsible   for   a  spending  budget  of  over 


$100  bUIirn  At  the  he.ad  of  Uie  list  our 
President  receives  $I.SO.(XX)  a  ve:u-  of  which 
$60,000  is  eanriarked  for  expenses.  The  next 
highest  p.TJd  officer,  the  Vice  President  re- 
ceives $43,000,  Cabinet  officers  are  paid 
$35,000,  C.-)iu'r»\-..'=men  and  Sena^^rs  $30  000 
Under  Sccrelarie.s  $28,500,  As.slst;mt  Secrc- 
t,Tj-ip.?  $27,000,  a:.d  key  positions  In  various 
dpp.u'tmei-.t.^  at  levels  bol.iw  these  amount* 
Even  if  we  r.-lat->  these  salaries  to  middle 
mrinapcmei:t  salaries  In  the  119  companies 
I  mentioned  previously,  where  middle  man- 
a^fincnt  .salaries  repri\-=ent  30 '"c  to  40'"c  of 
the  chief  executive  officer,  middle  m.an.age- 
mei:t  sx:-:aivs  in  these  119  companies  would 
be  sul>ftanuany  in  excess  of  salary  levels 
paid  our  senior  government  officials,  with  the 
sin-Ie  excepticu  of  the  President  of  tlie 
United   States. 

This  startllitg  contrast  can  be  carried  fur- 
tlier  by  droi>ping  down  to  the  State  level 
where  cxpenditurfs  .and  resixjn.>;ibillties  are 
also  of  a  very  high  order.  New  York  stflte, 
for  example,  pays  its  Governor  the  naMonal 
top  s.J.'iry  of  $50,000  while  Arkansas'  Gov- 
ern.,r  pet5  the  national  low  of  $10,000,  This 
latter  .salary  Is  not  as  much  as  many  of  us 
are  paying  for  st,iJTing  salaries  of  Uie  top 
one-third  of  college  graduates  with  MBA  or 
PhD   degrees, 

A  go.<l  ca.se  in  pc/int  relates  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  He  controls  $65  billion  in 
expenditures— receives  a  salary  of  $35,000. 
His  executive  vice  president,  the  Undex  Sec- 
retary of  Defeme,  receives  $28,5'00. 

Most  of  you  know  Secrettiry  of  the  Tre,tsury 
Fowler,  who  for  many  years  as  head  of  his 
Washington  law  firm,  was  counsel  for  our 
Association.  Secretary  Fowler  has  been  in 
and  out  of  Government  service  In  key  po- 
sitions for  the  past  many  years  at  tremen- 
dous personiU  sacrifice.  Secretary  Fowler's 
position  as  second  ranking  cabine't  member 
and  fifth  highest  government  official,  ad- 
ministering one  of  the  most  complicated  Jobs 
in  government,  covering  tax  policies  and 
money  policies  Involving  manv  billions  of 
doll.ars,  pays  $35,000, 

The  s.'.me  sentiments  could  be  expresse<i  re- 
garding SecreUary  Connor,  a  former  Chair- 
man of  MCA  and  president  of  Merck  &  Co 
who  h£i£  ma<le  real  sacrifice  In  compensation 
and  In  s-ale  of  personally  owned  securities  to 
serve  our  country  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
at  the  munificent  salary  of  $35,000  he  now 
receives  compared  with  In  excess  of  $200,000 
which  he  received  at  the  time  he  left  Merck  i 
Co.  to  become  a  m.ember  of  the  Cabinet. 

■While  some  Individuals  such  as  tho^e  I 
have  enumerated  are  dedicated  Individuals 
and  willingly  make  the  sacrifice  entailed,  by 
and  large  we  cannot  expect  to  attract 
talented  and  aipable  Individuals  to  staff  the 
muJtlplicity  of  government  post.s  and  to 
serve  in  Congress  unless  rewards  are  some- 
where In  line  with  competitive  positions 
available  In  Industry  or  in  the  professions 

Not  only  are  salaries  all  the  way  through 
government  not  competitive  but  expense  ac- 
count* In  government  are  on  the  whole  much 
more  meaner  and  benefits  such  as  those  of- 
fered outside  government  are  not  comparable. 
All  of  the  foregoing  reelly  bolls  down  not 
to  a  question  of  what  we  can  afford  but 
rather  to  the  conclusions  that  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  create  pay  Incentives,  work 
conditions  and  benefits  that  will  be  sufHclent 
to  attract  capable  talent  to  cope  with  the 
multiplicity  of  problems  of  big  government. 
The  need  Is  now!  A  recent  study  entitled 
"Men  Near  the  Top"  by  John  Oorson  of 
McKlnsey  &  Company  and  Shale  Paul  of  Re- 
aearch  Analysis  Corporation  points  out  that 
there  are  5,000  career  men  and  women  in  the 
Federal  Government  who  hold  key  civilian 
posts  at  the  so-called  "supergrade"  level.  Just 
beneath  the  top  level  of  political  appointees 
This  group  represents  the  "elite  corpp" 
working  force  In  the  management  of  govern- 
ment programs. 
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Over  the  next  decade  4,000  of  these  tej 
people  (eCr  have  been  in  goyemment  ser?- 
ice  over  20  years)  will  have  to  be  replaced. 
Most  of  the  5,000  entered  goremment  serrtca 
during  two  unique  perloda:  (1)  After  tha 
Depression  when  many  talented  and  edu- 
cated young  people  couldn't  get  Jobs  and 
(2)  The  Lmmedlate  Post  World  War  II  period 
when  veterans  anxloua  to  return  to  clvUlaa 
life,  avcUled  themselves  of  the  preference 
given  them  In  government  hiring. 

Both  of  these  perloda  were  "buyer's  mar- 
kets". The  situation  Is  completely  reversed 
today.  A  "seller's  market"  for  talent  exist* 
throughout  business  and  pay  Incentives  and 
other  non-monetary  Incentives  are  so  far  be- 
yond government  levels  there  Ls  no  contest 
at  all. 

One  more  problem  which  can  be  "thrown 
Into  the  hopper"  Is  the  limited  average  ten- 
ure of  appointees  to  government  positions. 
I  remember  when  I  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  set  up  a  new  organization  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  our  study  re- 
vealed that  over  the  past  ten  years  the  aver- 
age tenure  of  Assistant  Secretarys  of  the 
Army  had  been  a  little  over  one  year  and  that 
70%  of  the  appointees  had  been  attorneys. 
I'm  Bupe  you  can  .Imagine  how  much  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  could  contrib- 
ute dxirlng  a  tenure  of  one  year. 

I  don't  believe  It's  necessary  for  me  to  go 
further  In  highlighting  the  problem  we  face 
in  getting  capable  people  In  government. 
Incompetence  and  biimbllng  of  key  govern- 
ment positions  cannot  only  cost  untold  bil- 
lions In  wasted  tax  dollars  but  can  ultimately 
slide  us  over  the  precipice  of  disaster  in  our 
economy,  our  world  position  and  our  way  of 
life  as  we  know  it  today. 

What  can  we  do  In  our  small  way  to  try 
to  get  our  contemporaries,  our  Association, 
our  company  managements,  our  fellow  citi- 
zens conscious  of  the  problem  and  get  steps 
started  toward  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem? 

At  this  point  rd  like  to  tell  you  the  story 
about  the  young  grade  school  pupil  whose 
teacher  told  him  to  read  a  book  on  the  life 
of  Socrates  and  then  prepare  a  brief  review 
of  the  subject.  A  week  later  this  student 
turned  In  bis  review  which  consisted  of  three 
lines: 

1.  Socratee  was  a  Greek. 

2.  He  wei^t  around  gflvlng  advice  to  people. 

3.  They  poisoned  him. 

In  spite  of  the  risk  entailed  In  giving  ad- 
vice, I  would  like  to  conclude  my  talk  by 
presenting  some  Ideas  for  your  contempla- 
tion and  hopefully  after  contemplation  for 
your  helpful  assistance  by  suggestion  and 
discussion. 

First — Primary  In  any  planned  Improve- 
ment In  compensation  levels  In  government 
Is  the  compensation  level  of  members  of 
Congress. 

Unless  this  level  of  compensation  Is  ad- 
Justed  upward,  any  serious  consideration  for 
change  In  other  government  salary  levels  is 
doomed. 

If  the  $80,000  salary  level  of  Congresemen 
and  Senators  were  doubled,  these  salarlee 
would  still  be  In  a  range  well  below  com- 
pensatton  levels  of  moderate  size  bu-slness 
senior  executives. 

It  goes  without  saying  If  salary  levels  of 
our  legislators  were  Increased  we  would  at- 
tract better  talent  In  many  cases  and  with 
lea*  worry  about  finances  our  legislators 
could  do  a  better  Job. 

If  the  salary  levels  of  our  legislators  were 
Increased,  then  salary  levels  In  all  senior 
government  poets  could  be  scaled  up  pro- 
portionately. 

Along  with  increased  salary  levels  should 
go  increased  expense  allowances  for  normal 
expenditures  commensurate  with  those  al- 
lowed in  comparable  Industrial  positions. 

If  pay  levels  and  expense  allowances  for 
govemmeat  positions  were  Increased,  then 
I  believe  business  leaders  should  accept  the 


resp>onslbillty  of  changing  their  attitude  to- 
ward middle  management  executives  enter- 
ing government  service. 

In  my  opinion  we  cannot  have  good  man- 
agement In  government  In  the  years  ahead 
unless  Industry  Is  willing  to  give  leaves  of 
absence,  not  for  a  year  or  a  little  more,  but 
for  a  minimum  of  several  years. 

Just  being  willing  to  give  leaves  of  absence 
will  not  be  enough.  Industry  naanagement 
must  be  anxious  to  offer  Incentives  to  thoKe 
who  are  willing  to  enter  go^-emmcut  sen-Ice 
so  that  on  their  return  to  their  companies 
they  w'.ll  be  adva.nced  to  the  salary  and  bene- 
fit status  they  would  have  had  had  they 
stayed  w.th  the  rompai'.y  and  in  rLCkiition  be 
given  .1  ye:ir  of  time  as  "roving  cent<»re  "  to 
catch  up  w.th  what  h.is  gone  on  In  the 
busines.';  during  their  absence. 

I  believe  extra  credit  could  be  given  in 
companies  to  those  individuals  willing  to 
undertake  government  service  something 
akm  to  the  Medal  of  Merit  of  World  War  II. 

In  addition,  securities  owned  by  those 
entering  government  service  should  not  have 
to  be  sold  but  legislation  should  be  passed 
so  those  securities  could  be  "Tru.steed  '  and 
the  individual  not  have  to  be  ponaUzed  by 
capital  gains  Uvx  and  other  penalties. 

Now  that  I  am  reaching  the  end  of  my  t.ilk 
I'm  sure  .<iome  of  you  will  thing  I've  been 
taking  LSD.,  talking  hopefully  about  what 
might  be  done  but  with  little  chance  of  any- 
thing being  accomplished 

At  Ipiu^t  X  hope  I've  highlighted  to  you  the 
problems  of  competence  In  government  in 
the  ye.irs  ahead. 

In  niv  opinion  the  future  of  our  country 
and  our  position  of  world  leadership  depends 
on  finding  the  solution  to  the  problems  I 
have  highlighted. 

Tliere  have  been  some  excellent  reports 
and  recommendations  on  this  subject. 
President  Kennedy  appointed  a  Panel  headed 
by  Cl.irence  Randall  which  In  1963  made 
some  thoughtful  recommendations  regard- 
ing compen.satlon  levels  in  government  ca- 
reer and  executive  salaries  as  well  as  Con- 
gressional salary  levels  and  expense  allow- 
ances. However,  little  has  been  done  about 
adopting  the  suggestions. 

Pre.'iident  Johnson  appointed  a  Panel  to 
submit  reconxmenciations  on  Federal  sal- 
aries headed  by  Marion  Foh;om.  wlilch  re- 
p>ortcd  in  April  1965  reiterating  some  of  the 
reports  of  the  Randall  Comnu.-i,sion  but  so 
far  nothing  of  major  imp'>rt  has  been  ac- 
complished in  bringing  up  the  overall  level 
of  Federal  executive  and  aireer  .^ialartes  to 
a  point  where  the  average  individual  can 
afford  without  great  personal  sacrifice  to 
enter  government  service. 

To  accomplish  the  goi^ls  outlined  In  my 
talk  and  in  many  previous  studies  by  emi- 
nent Panels  of  outstanding  authorities  It 
Is  essenti;U  that  the  Administration  once 
more  Uike  the  necessary  leadership  In  C'>- 
operation  with  leaders  of  industry,  educ^i- 
tlon,  and  labor  to  meet  head  on  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  ways  and  means  to  assure 
that  capable  m.en  dedicated  to  their  coun- 
try's service  will  be  able  without  undue 
sacrifice  to  serve  at  all  levels  of  appoiiuive 
and  elective  offices. 

The  task  ran  be  accomplished — we  can- 
not nffort  U)  fail! 


Tlie   Price  of   Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  tenmej.sex 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI''/ES 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.     Mr    SiDeaker,  lest  we 
forget,   I   would   like   t-o  include  In   tiie 


Record  an  ai'ticle  from  the  Johnson  City. 
Teiin..  Press-Chronicle,  which  quotes  the 
-Ajnerican  Creed  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  1918: 

Price  or  Freedom 

"Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  bleEsin;4.s 
of  freedom  must.  like  men.  undergo  the  fa- 
tigue of  supporting  it." — Thomas  Paine. 

These  words,  spoken  long  ago,  challenge 
every  American  today. 

Freedom  is  not  free.  It  comes  at  a  price, 
Sonietimes  the  price  is  high,  as  high  as  life 
Itself.  Our  fighting  forces  In  Viet  Nam  bear 
witness  to  this.  Many  here  at  home  make  a 
mxkery  of  it  by  tearing  up  draft  cards,  spit- 
ting on  the  flag,  and  in  general  behaving  In 
a  manner  that  sickens  decency. 

"i'et  the  nation  endures,  because  the  great 
majority  of  Its  people  still  subscribe  to  the 
American's  Creed  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives   In    1918.     It  goes   like  this: 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people:  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy in  a  republic,  a  sovereign  nation  of 
many  sovereign  states:  a  perfect  union  one 
and  Inseparable:  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes.  I  therefore 
believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  It. 
to  support  Its  Constitution,  to  obey  Its  laws, 
to  respect  Its  flag,  and  to  defend  It  against 
all  enemies. 


Jiibf  i:,  10 GO 
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LePs  Wave  the  Flag 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  11,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Fourth  of  July  commemoration 
produced  pertinent  and  proper  editorial 
comment. 

Typical  of  the  comments  are  three 
items  placed  In  the  Record  at  this  point, 
which  appeared  in  weekly  newspapers 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois. 

The  Palos  Regional,  Palos  Heights, 
m..  carried  comments  'svrlten  by  Sidney 
L.  DeLove.  The  Lansing  Journal  had 
a  prominent  front  page  editorial  by  its 
editor,  Tom  Inkley.  The  Calumet  Index 
cajTied  a  poem  by  Lee  Sobanski. 

The  material  follows: 
I  Prom    the    Palos    Heights    (111.)     Regional] 
Let's  Wave  the  F^c 

Ls  it  possible  to  wave  the  flag  too  much'' 
Provided,  of  course,  that  you  wave  it  with 
integrity?  Is  it  ix>sslble  to  study  Lincoln 
or  Shakespeare  too  much?  Is  it  po5-sible  to 
read  the  Bible  too  much?S  The  great,  the 
good,  the  true,  are  Inexhaustible  for  Inspira- 
tion, example  and  strength.  I  believe  that  we 
are  not  waving  our  flag  enough,  not  nearly 
enough.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  develop- 
ing a  tendency  to  be  timid  or  oven  apolo- 
getic about  waving  the  stars  and  stripes. 
W.ilk  up  and  down  the  streetji  on  July  4th 
and  count  tiie  Sags.  It  Is  our  nation's  birth- 
day, a  sacred  day  in  world  history,  the 
most  important  d.ay  of  America.  Why  Isn't 
the  fl.ag  fly::i3  on  every  rooft..;>p  and  from 
every  h'lme  and  building?  Tins  complacent 
attitude  Is  strong  evidence  of  cancerotis 
patriotic  decay. 

The  flag  Is  a  symlx)!  of  our  n.\tional  unity. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  oiir  undyliig  devotion  to 


our  country.  It  stands  for  a  the  be.'t  that  Is 
In  us  ...  for  loyalty,  character,  and  faith  In 
democracy.  Isn't  our  flag  a  synonvm  of  the 
United  Stat<>s  of  Anienca'  Doe's  it  not 
represent  man's  greatest,  noblest,  most  sub- 
lime dream?  Is  it  not  the  zenith  of  achieve- 
ment, the  goal  to  which  generations  have 
aspired?  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  It 
is  time  for  us  .  .  .  lor  the  mad,  rushing 
Twentieth  Century  American  ...  to  stop  for 
a  moment  and  think.  Let  u.s  arrest  oiir  near 
reverential  admiration  of  material  success 
and  return  to  the  spiritual  and  ethical  values. 
Let  us  Imbiie  and  rekindle  in  ourselves  and 
our  children  the  so-called  old-f.ashloned  way 
of  patriotism,  a  burning  devotion  to  the 
principles  and  Ideals  upon  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded.  Should  not  every  home 
own  and  proudly  display  the  colors  on  holi- 
days and  other  such  occasions?  Isn't  the 
flag  Patrick  Henry,  Jefferson.  Franklin.  Wash- 
ington, Nathan  Hale.  Gettysburg  and  Valley 
Forge,  Paul  Revere.  Jackson  and  other  great 
men  and  women  who  have  given  us  our  heri- 
tage. 'When  you  look  at  the  flag  can't  you 
see  the  Alamo,  Corregldor,  Pearl  Harbor,  The 
Monitor,  The  Merrunac.  Wake  Island,  and 
Korea? 

Lest  we  forget.  Isn't  the  flag  Flanders  Field, 
Bataan,  Iwo  Jlma,  Normandy,  Babe  Ruth  and 
Davy  Crockett?  The  great  events  of  our  past 
and  present  are  wrapped  up  In  our  flag.  It 
Is  a  symbol  of  this  blessed  nation,  a  giant 
In  Industry,  education  and  commerce.  Mil- 
lions of  fertile  square  miles,  Wheatland,  coal 
mines,  steel  plants.  Our  great  republic,  the 
chosen  Infant  destined  to  be  man's  last  and 
remaining  hope  for  stifferlng  htunanity,  a 
shining  beacon  of  Ught,  noble  and  glorious, 
the  haven  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
and  truly  God's  gift  to  mankind.  That  Is 
what  the  flag  means  to  me. 

Can  we  wave  It  too  much?  I  don't  think 
so. 

[From  the   Lansing    (111.)    Journal,  June  30, 
19661 

INDEPE.NDENCE   DAT    BEXLS   RING   IN    AREA 

(By  Tom  Inkley > 
Tills  year  there  will  be  many  four  vear  old 
Americans  ringing  bells  on  July  Poiu-th.  who 
wm  grow  up  believing  Uiat  this  was  sUways 
the  custom. 

Actually  It  was,  from  the  first  Independ- 
ence Day  till  about  a  century  ago  when  the 
sounds  of  peace  were  drowned  out  by  the 
noLse  of  war,  and  the  day  became  celebrated 
only  with  firecrackers  and  rockets. 

Writing  In  a  book  called  "The  Sea,sons  of 
America  Past"  a  few  years  ago.  the  author 
tinearthed  the  story  about  Independence  Day 
bell-rlnglng,  and  he  mentioned  that  "It 
seems  with  firecrackers  disappearing  we 
might  well  revive  that  early  American 
custom." 

The  Idea  quickly  took  hold  and  supported 
by  organizations  and  churches  and  news- 
papers it  reached  millions  of  people. 

In  1963  it  was  passed  Washington  as  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  25,  requesting 
that  all  American  bells,  public  and  private 
church,  school,  fire,  college  and  town  bells 
ring  slmultaneotisly  at  1  p.m  on  July  Fourth. 
Some  places  now  ring  bells  for  two  minutes 
along  with  many  radio,  TV  programs,  and 
even  public  loudspeakers  In  parks,  race- 
tracks, ball  games  and  on  ships  at  sea. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  "Bells  on  Inde- 
pendence" project  has  been  Included  In  gov- 
ernor's Fourth  of  July  proclamations,  and 
this  holiday  which  was  losing  much  of  Ita 
•olemn  significance,  was  rekindled  Into  a  day 
of  bells  ringing  out  America's  birthday  Just 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  thing  must  be  done 
four  times  before  it  becomes  a  habit,  so  this 


fourth  year,  for  the  revival  of  the  early 
American  cu.-.tom  of  ringing  bells  on  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Is  a  niost  important  one. 

Perhaps  tliere  will  be  great  bells  within 
reach  of  your  he.aing.  perhaps  you  will  seem 
to  be  tiie  only  one  ringing  a  E^in.ill  handbell; 
but  you  will  know  that  all  over  tlic  nation 
In  every  state,  millions  of  bell.'i  will  be  ring- 
ing out  the  mciape  of  democracy  and  !:be.-:y. 
A  safer  and  le.^s  noisy  pastime  for  clilidreu, 
let  them  ring  bell.s  on  this  day,  proclaiming 
it  America's  birthday. 

And  wherever  we  are,  let  us  remember  tills 
greatest  of  American  days  with  Joy  and 
reverence. 

The  bell  ringing  observ.ance  In  C.nu.met 
City  was  undertaken  this  year  a.s  a  special 
project    of   the    Calumet   City   Jaycees. 

One  of  the  area  churches  Joining  In  the 
nationwide  program  this  Fourth  of  July  is 
Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  church  In  LarLsing. 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  church,  the  pas- 
tor, the  Rev,  Richard  Horst  told  the  Journal, 
"We  are  highly  privileged  to  participate  In 
this  national  'Bells  of  Peace'  observance. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  ringing  of  every  bell  In 
the  land  simultaneously  with  the  bells  at 
Independence  Hall  will  symbolize  our  desire 
for  peace  and  liberty  In  a  way  that  will  be 
understood  by  the  freedom  loving  people  of 
the  world." 

Tlie  ringing  of  bells  and  carillons  will  co- 
incide with  the  ringing  of  the  bells  at  In- 
dependence Hall  In  Philadelphia.  The  ob- 
servance was  originated  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

A  carillon  Is  Installed  each  year  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  where  It  Is  used  to  simuiate 
the  tone  of  the  original  Liberty  Bell  during 
the  observance  ceremonies.  The  Liberty 
Bell  has  been  stilled  i>ermanently  to  prevent 
Its  further  deterioration. 

There  Is  probably  no  better  way  to  sum 
up  the  Importance  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
than  In  the  words  penned  by  William  Tyler 
Page  back  In  1916  in  his  "America's  Creed": 
"I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  de-^ 
rived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a 
democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Nation 
of  many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect  Union, 
one  and  Inseparable;  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality,  Justice  and 
himianlty  for  which  American  patriot*  sacrt- 
flced  their  lives  and  their  fortunes. 

"I,  therefore,  believe  It  \s  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it;  to  obey  its  laws:  to  rc- 
Bpect  Its  Flag;  to  support  "its  Constitution; 
and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies." 


[From  the  Calumet  (HI.)  Index,  JiUy  3,  1966) 

HaPPT    BinTHDAT    U.S.A. 

(By  Lee  Sobanski,  West  Pullman  i 
Justice  called  men  to  a  challenge 

'Gainst  a  tax  from  'cross  the  sea. 
Urged  men  on  to  give  their  live  gay 

To  become  the  stibjects  free. 

Lexington  became  the  marble 

Where  men  carved  the  thoughts  of  free, 
Yorktown  proved  their  rights  to  pen  it 
'Pon  this  land  with  blood  as  fee. 

Forward,  onward,  was  the  order 
Death  to  those  who  disagree. 
Of  man's  right  to  represent  him 
■Fore  some  ruler's  harsh  decree. 

Ultimate  became  the  prayer 

And  men  fingered  decades  few. 
Rights  for  man  was  then  the  subject 

For  the  Good  Lord  to  review. 

The  Good  Lord  review  each  item. 

Paused— then  worded  this  decree: 
Heaven  bless  this  newborn  nation. 
Spread  its  Freedom  —sea  to  sea. 
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William  0.  V/ooldridge  Named  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Army 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

HON.  0.  C.  FISKER 

of    TE.X.^S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 
Mr.    FISHER.     Mr.    Sperikcr.    at     11 
n.m.,  on  July  11.  William  O.  Wooldridse. 
of  Brown  wood.  Tex  ,  was  sworn  in  as  the 
.ser.L'eant  major  of  the  Army  at  a  cere- 
mony outside  the  ni.ill  entrance  of  the 
Pentapon.     Army   Chief  of   Staff,   Gen. 
Harold  K.  Job.p.son.  .<:clpcted  Wooldridge 
from   among   4.700   senior   noncommis- 
sioned officeis  in   the  Army   to  be  the 
first  to  occupy  the  recently  created  po- 
sition of  sergeant  major  of  the  Army. 
A  much -decorated   veteran,   this  sol- 
dier has  been  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
with   the  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Legion   of 
Merit   with   Oak   Leaf    Cluster.    Bronze 
Star   Medal.  Air   Medal   with   five  Oak 
Leaf     Clusters,     Army     Commendation 
Ribbon  with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the 
Purple  Heart,  and  the  Combat  Infantry- 
man Badge  with  star — second  award.  " 

This  new  title  awarded  to  this  dislin- 
gui.shcd  soldier  is  unprecedented  In 
Army  hlstoi-y.  Tlie  selection  was  made 
from  nominations  by  major  Army  com- 
manders throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  share  with 
the  people  of  Brownwood,  Tex.,  with  his 
family,  and  with  all  Americans,  great 
pride  In  this  outstanding  achievement 
that  has  been  accorded  to  Sergeant  Ma- 
jor Wooldridge.    It  is  richly  deser\'cd. 

Under  leave  to  e.xtend  my  remark^;.  I 
Include  a  release  from  the  Department 
of  the  Army  containing  Sergeant  Maior 
Wooldridge's  record,  and  also  an  article 
which  appeared  on  the  front  pa^e  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  Ji^ly  11, 

The  two  Items  follow: 
Skbceant  Majoh  or  the  Aemv  William  O 
Wooldridge 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Armv  Willlflm  O. 
Wooldridge  was  born  In  Shawnee.  Okla.,  on 
12  August  1922.  He  moved  with  his  family 
to  Brownwood,  Tex.  when  he  was  three  year's 
old,  where  he  attended  elemcnt.arv  and  high 
school. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  at  Fort  Sam 
Hotiston,  Texas  on  13  November  1940.  serv- 
ing Initially  with  Company  F,  23rd  Regiment 
of  the  2d  Infantry  Division.  In  December 
1941  he  was  assigned  to  Company  K.  10th 
Regiment.  5th  Infantry  Division  and  sta- 
tioned In  Iceland. 

Sergeant  Major  Wooldridge  wat-  assigned 
to  the  1st  Infantry  Division  In  1944  and 
landed  at  Normandy  on  D-Day  as  a  squad 
leader  (sergeant).  He  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  for  gall.antry  In  action  at  Aachen 
Germany  in  October,  1944,  He  received  a 
second  award  of  the  Silver  Star  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  In  December  1944  while 
serving  as  platoon  sergeant  (staff  sergeant). 
Upon  retunUng  to  the  United  States  In 
May,  1945,  Wooldridge  was  assigned  at  PVMt 
Sam  Houston  where  he  remained  until  De- 
cember 1946.  He  next  sealed  a  brte*  tour 
with  Poet  Headquarters  at  Schofleld  Bar- 
racks. Hawaii.    He  went  to  Japan  In  January 
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1947  where  he  served  with  Hei^lqi-ir'-er* 
Eighth  Army  until  September.   1943 

Sergeant  Major  Wo^ldrldRe  w.-ls  ig  vin  as- 
signed to  the  1st  Infantry  Division  in  July 
1949  as  First  Sergeant.  Comixuiy  K.  26th  In- 
fantry Regiment  then  stationed  in  Germany. 
Upon  returning  to  the  United  3t.ttes  in  XL\y. 
1954,  he  was  assigned  as  First  Ser=;  ant  of 
Company  G,  3rd  Iiifaxitry.  F.rt  M'Na.ir. 
Washington,  DC. 

Sergeant  Major  Wooldrldge  refinsed  to 
the  "Big  Red  One"  as  First  Serge.tnt,  C^'m- 
pany  D,  26th  Infantry  at  Port  Ruey.  Ka.'^sas 
In  December  1955.  He  wr\s  ap;x);nted  Ser- 
geant Major  of  the  3rd  B.ittaUoii.  2Gth  In- 
fantry on  20  December   1958. 

He  went  to  Germany  as  Sergean"  M.ijor  of 
2d  Battle  Group.  28th  Infantry.  24th  Infan- 
try Division  in  December  1958.  He  became 
the  Division  Sergeant  Major  In  March  1963 

Sergeant  Major  Wooldrldge  returned  once 
again  to  the  1st  Infantry  Division  as  Serge.int 
Major  of  the  1st  Brigade  in  Janu.ary  1955, 
He  was  appointed  Division  .Serge.^nt  Major  in 
August  1965.  He  went  to  Vietnam  ^.th  ttie 
"Big  Bed  One"  the  following  month 

Sergeant  Major  Wooldrldge  was  appointed 
Sergecuit  Major  of  the  Army  on  11  July  1968. 
tha  first  noncommissioned  officer  to  hold  the 
pKisltlon. 

PERSONAL     DAT* 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth  — 12  Augf.tt  1922, 
Shawnee.  Oklahoma. 

Pairents — Father:  William  R.  Wooldridge, 
Brownwood,  Texas;  Mother:  Arminta  (Gray) 
Wooldrldge   (deceased).   Norman.  Oklahoma. 

Marriage — Date:  3  December  1945.  Wife: 
Barbara  (Gentry)  Wooldrldge  (formerly  of 
Lawrenceburg.  Tenn.). 

Children — William  R.  (son).  :igf>  in.  Gen- 
try (Terry)  (son),  age  17;  Sue  idiughter), 
age  14;  John  (son),  age  11,  and  Mike  (son). 
mge  9. 

DECORATIONS 

Sliver  Star  with   1st  Oak   Leaf   ClK.ster 

Legion  of  Merit  with  1st  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 

Bronze  Star  Medal. 

Air  Medal  with  five  Oak  Leaf  Clusters, 

Army  Commendation  Ribbon  with  :wf>  Oak 
LeaX  Clusters. 

Purple  Heart. 

Combat  Infantryman  Bodge  with  St.ir  «  Ist 
»nd  3d  awards ) . 

CnuEMONY  Gives  Soldier  New  Top  N.JMrrM 
Rank 

William  O  Wooldridge.  a  soldier  » i.ose  s<:>le 
ambition  2,i  years  ago  was  to  be  a  ?ood  pri- 
vate, became  today  after  three  war.s  the  first 
sergeant  major  of  the  Army 

In  his  new  rank,  established  by  General 
Order  29.  July  4.  Wooldrldge.  holder  of  2  Sil- 
ver Stars  from  action  In  Europe  in  World  Wax 
n,  became  the  highest  ranking  enlisted  man 
In  the  Army.  He  will  serve  as  an  advl=;er  Co 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  chief  of  stnfT 

Wooldridge.  who  was  sworn  In  at  cere- 
monies on  the  parade  field  at  the  Pent  i^ion. 
wa«  selected  as  top  soldier  from  anunrj  47,- 
000  senior  noncommissioned  officer';  if  the 
Army. 

Sgt.  MaJ.  Wooldrtdge's  new  en.^igiiia  w.ia 
pinned  on  by  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff.  Looking  on 
were  Wooldridge's  wife.  Barbara,  ar.d  foiu" 
sons  and  one  daughter 

When  told  in  Viet  Nam  recently  of  his 
promotion.  Wooldridge  commented  "I  feel 
like  rve  Just  been  kicked  out  of  home. 
It's  a  great  honor  but  I'll  miss  the  division. 
I'll  really  miss  this  outfit."  Wooldridge  was 
then  serving  as  sergeant  major  of  the  1st 
Infantry  Division. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  I  came  ir.'n  the 
Army  hoping  to  be  a  good  private  '  he  re- 
called. 

Wooldridge  Joined  the  .Army  in  1940  and 
was  assigned  to  the  1st  Infantry  DIvi.sion, 
then  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston.  Tex.  He  .served  in 
all  of  the  dlvlstlon'3  eight  European  cam- 
paigns from  North  Africa  through  Gerni.uiy. 


In  1944  he  suffered  a  face  wound  from 
tank  fire  during  the  battle  of  Aachesi.  After 
returmng  to  the  United  State*  Ln  1»4«  be 
was  sent  to  Japan  for  two  years,  then  It  was 
back  to  Europe  and  once  more  to  the  lat 
Division. 

Wooldrldge  went  to  Viet  N.un  with  the 
division's  advance  [xvrty  last  Sept^-nibcr  Ha 
was  due  to  rotate  back  to  the  UiUted  .Stf.toe 
In  July  but  extended  for  six  months  to  re- 
main with  the  division.  He  made  a  brief  visit 
to  the  United  States  last  December  as  the 
division's  representative  when  Birmingham, 
Ala  ,  adopted  the  Ist  Division. 

The  43 -year-old  sergeant  major  is  a  native 
of  Sh:iwnec.  Okla.  He  was  reconimended  for 
his  present  post  by  MaJ.  Gen.  William 
Dupuy.  commanding  general  of  the  division. 

The  new  title,  unprecedented  in  .Army  his- 
wry.  pl.ices  an  enlisted  man  on  the  suifT  of 
the  Army's  chief  of  staff  to  advise  on  prob- 
lems aflectiiig  enll.?ted  personnel,  the  educa- 
tion and  advancement  of  noncommissioned 
officers  and  on  morale;  Ualning,  pay  and  pro- 
motions. His  Job.  in  b?*et.  Is  to  present  the 
enlisted  man's  viewpoint  to  the  Anny's  staff 
chief. 


Hudson  Honors  Firemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

._'f' 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MAS.S.,CHUSE7rTS 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.VTIVES 

Thursday.  June  16,  1966 

.Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  in  my  district 
on  June  12  honored  the  dccpa;scd  mem- 
bers of  its  dedicated  fire  department  In 
memorial  services,  in  which  I  was 
honored  and  privileged  to  participate?. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  simple,  but  imprcssiv^  com- 
munity exercise.  * 

The  material  follows: 
Remarks  in"  P.\rt  of  Congressman  Philip  J. 

Phti  BIN  Memorial  Services  for  Dece.aseo 

FUIE.MEN.  HVDSON,  Mass..  Jvne  12.  1966 

This  community,  indeed  all  our  com- 
munities can  be  thankful  that  we  have  had 
the  steadfast,  effective  services  of  these  men 
of  both  past  and  present  generations.  These 
men.  like  the  men  of  our  police  forces,  are 
called  upon  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  community 
security 

In  that  sen.se.  they  are  like  members  of  the 
rirmed  services  and  must  respond  instantane- 
ously and  oft-times  at  great  risk  to  protect 
private  and  public  property  from  destruction, 
and  to  prevent  powerful  conflagrntions  that 
would  cause  widespread  damage  and  was'e 
of  valuable  economic  resources  and  even  loss 
of  life. 

In  the  course  of  their  dally  work.  the.,e 
br.ive  men.  whom  we  so  fittingly  honor  to- 
day, have  not  only  unselfishly  protected  the 
public  safety  and  private  property,  they  have 
performed  countless  other  services  having  to 
do  with  local  well-being,  the  saving  of  life 
and  the  promotion  of  worthy  civic  causes. 
They  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  t.ike 
an  interest  and  to  play  a  part  In  activities 
that  help  and  benefit  the  people  -iS  a  whole 
of  every  .ige.  class  and  group 

I  commend  and  congratulate  those  of  you 
of  thU  very  efficient  Fire  Department,  your 
leaders  .md  comrades  throughout  the  state 
and  nation  for  arranging  suitable  exercises 
to  acknowledge  the  tremendous  public  con- 
tribution that  has  been  made  by  your  de- 
parted comrades 


TliU  thouglitful,  well-arranged  prorr.-un 
gives  all  of  us  a  chance  to  Join  collectively 
VKl.^y  in  paying  heartfelt  tribute  to  all  those 
of  your  Fire  Department  who  have  served  so 
devotedly  throughout  the  years  In  the  very 
b^-et  traditions  of  otu-  American  way  of  life 
for  '.he  protection,  the  security,  the  well- 
being  and  welfare  of  every  man.  woman  and 
child  In  this  coiitmunlty. 

As  we  turn  our  hearts  and  minds  tod.iv  ^n 
this  touching  cKTcaslon,  to  the  deeds,  the 
sacrifices  and  the  out.i>Uindins;  fidelity  to 
duty  of  these  men,  let  us  g've  public  expres- 
sion to  our  gratt-ful  appreciation  fi>r  what 
they  have  done  dtiring  their  lives,  and  during 
tlietr  faithful  service  to  this  beautiful  com- 
munity, to  uphrild  our  very  best  .stuiidard.s  of 
public  .service. 

The  ex.ample  of  their  complete  devotion 
to  their  vit.^tl  work  will  lonij  he  reinembercJ 
The  memory  of  their  many  brave  deeds  will 
long  be  acknowledfjed.  The  fond  recollec- 
tions of  their  .staunch,  loyal,  frlendblup.  line 
citizenship  and  wiiolc-hearted  fcrvice  will 
long  be  recalled  in  our  prayers  and  in  our 
thoughts  by  a  truly  grateful  people. 

How  fortunate  we  are  these  days  that  their 
c.i;)able  successors  are  following  In  their 
f.Kjt.sK?ps.  as  you  here  assembled  are  doing, 
in.spired  by  their  legacy  of  devotion  and 
loy.Llty  to  carry  on  in  the  spirit,  in  the  faith 
and  in  the  superb  dedication  to  the  public 
interest  that  they  exemplified  and  is  needed 
so  much  in  these  days  of  crisis,  to  guard  and 
strengthen  our  commttnity  life  and  sustain 
and  guard  the  great  free  system  of  which  we 
are  so  proud  and  which  we  are  determined 
to  preserve  and  enrich. 

May  these  cherished  comrades  of  yours 
find  rest  and  peace  in  their  heavenly  home. 

And  may  you.  their  proud  successors,  long 
cirry  on  their  great  work  lor  community. 
St  ite  and  nation. 


Vice  President  Pays  Tribute  to  Rev. 
Richard  E.  Evans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oy 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  -.HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'} 

Monday,  July  11.  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
aives  me  sreat  pleasure  to  submit  for  the 
Re(  ORD  a  letter  from  Vice  Pre.sident  Hu- 
bert H.  Ht'mphrey  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Reverend  Dr.  Richard  E.  Evans  of  tlie 
old  Labor  Temple,  formerly  located  at 
East  14th  Street  and  Second  Avenue  in 
New  York  City,  which  is  part  of  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Vice  Pre.'^ident  Humphrey's  letter  ha? 
been  laminated  and  has  been  aRixed  in  a 
place  of  honor  In  the  Reverend  Richard 
E.  Evans  Interfalth  Meditation  Room  of 
the  J.F.K.  Library  for  Minorities.  Inc., 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  Nation's  im- 
migrants in  the  spirit  of  the  book  "A 
Nation  of  Immigrants."  written  l)y  the 
latf"  President  John  F,  Kennedy. 

Tlie  lelttr  follows; 

Thf.  Vice  PRtsiDrnr. 
Washington.  May  :?.5.  f!)65. 

-M.-    J    P    SOMMER. 

Dirt'i-ror,  J  f.K.  Library  for  Minorittca,  I-ic, 

Brook'yn.  NY. 

Dear  Mr  Sommer;  Plea*e  convey  my  greet- 
ings and  Coiigr.ituUilions  on  the  dedicat.oa 
of  the  Reverend  Richard  E.  E%'ans  Interfailli 
Meditation  Rfx>m.  Its  location  is  so  very  ap- 
propr.atc  m  the  Library  for  Minoniies  wliicli 
bears    the   im.mortal    name    of   our   late,    be- 


July  12,  1966 


loved  President  John  P.  Kenncdv.  IMck 
Evans  would  have  been  so  pleased  to  be 
remembered  in  this  meaningful  manner — 
which  serves  the  cavise  of  God  and  of  human 
brotherhood.  As  Dick  Evans'  friend,  as  one 
who  admired  his  humility,  his  splritu.al  dedi- 
cation, his  devotion  to  the  Family  of  Man 
and  to  tlie  cause  of  liberty  and  good  will,  I 
Join  with  his  many  other  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  commending  this  fine  occasion. 

One  of  tne  greatest  success  stories  In  all 
the  world  coiisuts  of  the  cuniributions  to  our 
nation  by  immigrants  of  every  background, 
every  race,  creed  and  color.  By  giving  the 
foreign-born  the  opportunity  to  rise  indi- 
vidually to  their  highest  potential.  America 
h;.£  enriched  itself  beyond  measure -in  in- 
tangibles as  well  a£  tangibly. 

It    is    a    fact— all    to    unioi  tunaielv.    that 
at    timc.=;    In    our    history.   America   lias    not 
been  fully  true  to  its  own  Ideals.     There  have 
bci.-n    unhappy    times   nf   bigotrv   and    intol- 
erance.    Tlie  door  of  discrimin.alion  has  of- 
ten  been  slammed  in  the  face  of  many  in- 
nocent    people— native     or     foreign-born  — 
merely  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin   the 
temple   of   their   wor.sh.p.   the   land   of   their 
of  their  father's  birth.     Fortunatelv.  our  na- 
tion has  turned  the  corner.    Most  of  these  re- 
grettable situations  have  now  been  changed 
li>r  the  better.    More  corrective  action  is  still 
to  bo  taken.  As  you  pause  for  praver  in  this 
Interfalth  MediUation  Room  may"you— mav 
all  of  us— take  renewed  strength  from  Dick 
Evans  great  values.  Mav  you— mav  all  of  us— 
proceed  to  fulfill  the  highest  principles  of  our 
res;>ortive  faiths.     By  putting  our  creed  Into 
our  daily  deed,  we  will  demonstrate  our  true 
devotion  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man.     We  will  thus  carrv  on 
in  Dick  Ev.ms'  inspiring  memorv. 
Sincerely, 

HuEEJiT  H-  HfMPHRry 
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The  American  Farmer— God  Bless  Him 

EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVirs 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 
Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  millions  of  the  world's  inhabitants 
are  plagued  with  famine.  I  believe  we 
should  acknowledge  tho.se  responsible  for 
the  abundance  of  food  with  which  we 
have  been  ble.ssed. 

The  people  of  our  country  arc  too  often 
so  enamored  with  the  great  food  sup- 
ply available,  they  take  this  abundance 
for  granted.  But  more  importantly  the 
man  resironsiblc  for  this  abundance  has 
been  obscui-ed  by  decorative  wrappings 
and  labels  embracing  the  products  of  his 
toil.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American 
farmer. 

If  we  stop  to  envision  the  various  roles 
performed  by  the  typical  American 
farmer,  we  can  see  not  only  an  American 
clothed  in  the  simple  garb  of  his  trade, 
but  a  soldier  in  uniform  fighting  a  global 
war  against  himger  and  starvation  a 
world  trader  selling  his  goods  to  foreign 
lands  and  bringing  precious  gold  home 
to  America,  and  a  diplomat  who  speaks 
the  only  International  language— the 
language  of  contentment.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  does  all  this  and  more. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Plainsman,  a 
Nebraska-based  publication  serving  the 


Midlands  States,  clearly  and  succinctly 
pointed  out  this  fact. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
place  the  entire  article  from  the  July- 
August,  1966  Issue  of  the  Plainsman  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  American  Farmer — GOD  Bless  Him 
Every  American,  whether  city-dweller  or 
small-town  merchant,  has  a  vital  stake  In  a 
strong.  aggre.s.Mve  United  States  agriculture— 
an  Interest  that  strikes  far  bevond  the  in- 
credible quality  and  variety  of  food  products 
that  daily  are  set  before  him. 

The  American  farm.cr.  In  fact,  has  become 
a  significant  force  In  the  struggle  to  solve 
one  of  this  nation's  most  difficult  economic 
problem.s.  to  wit.  the  deficit  In  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  paj-ments. 

The  farmer  has  become  a  salcsmnn  — a 
global  s.ilcsman.  And  In  Just  the  Last  seven 
years,  lie  has  pl.iyed  .an  increasingly  vital 
role  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the"dolIar. 
Consider  the<=c  facts,  presented  at  a  confer- 
ence on  agricultural  export  trade  held  re- 
cently in  Minncajxilis. 

Ittm:    Agricultural  exjxjrts  now  represent 

about    one-fourth— repeat.    ONE-FOURTH 

of  all  United  States  merchandise  moving  into 
exjxtrt. 

Item:  Tct  1]  farm  exports  in  this  fiscal  year 
are  expected  to  hit  a  record  $6.7  billion- 
more  than  double  the  figure  of  only  seven 
years  ago.  and  exceeding  by  at  least  $500 
million  the  exjiort  records  set  in  each  of  the 
previous  two  years. 

Item:  Farm  exports  for  cash  (as  oppoEPd 
to  concessional,  under  Government  pro- 
grams) will  nppro.ach  $5  billion  In  the  cur- 
rent fiiscal  year— compared  with  S2,5  billion 
Ju.st  Ee\en  years  ago. 

A    CI.E.AR    PICTtTRE 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L  Fi'ec- 
m:ni.  in  a  speech  before  the  Minneapolis 
conference,  provided  an  even  clearer  picture 
of  what  all  this  means. 

And  whether  he  understood  it  or  not 
every  American  obviously  would  have  been 
affected  by  a  weakening  of  the  dollar  on  the 
international  level,  which  could  have  re- 
sulted had  it  not  been  for  the  enormous  con- 
tributions of  our  agriculture. 

But  more  Important  than  this,  the  tremen- 
dous productive  capacity  of  American  agri- 
culture serves  as  a  keystone  for  a  solution 
to  an  even  more  serious  problem— and  with 
far  more  awesome  consequences. 

World  population  Is  fast  outpacing  its  abil- 
Itv  to  produce  food.  If  this  trend  is  per- 
nulted  to  continue,  or  so  the  experts  have 
predicted,  the  result  could  mean  widespread 
global  famine  within  20  vears. 

Any  resullintt  global  coi\flict  to  control  the 
UYirld's  food  resources,  as  one  Government 
official  stated  it.  "Would  make  Viet  Nam 
I'Xik  like  a  neichborhood  squabble  " 

But  the  United  States  and  other  n.ations 
are  attempting  to  reverse  the  trend— to  ex- 
pand the  capacity  of  the  under-developed 
nations  to  become  more  self-sufficient  In 
their  production  of  food. 

And.  as  Secretary  Freeman  commented  In 
his  Minneapolis  speech.  "The  American  farm- 
er holds  the  key  to  whether  there  will  be 
time  enough  to  avoid  disaster.  A  large 
measure  of  hope  for  peace  In  the  world  de- 
pends upon  his  ability  to  furnish  food  for 
restless,  hungry  people— to  buy  time  while 
scientists  and  agricultural  technicians  of  our 
own  country  and  other  advanced  nations 
teach  the  less-developed  regions  to  produce 
more  for  their  own  needs." 


of  farm  exports  over  farm  Imports  amounted 

to  some  81.7  billion,  compared     with  abc.ut 
tl  5  billion  a  year  earlier. 

But  at  the  f\mc  time,  he  noted,  the  non- 
agr.rultural  trade  balance  was  DOWN  25  per 
cent.  The  balance  of  non-farm  exports 
over  non-farm  Im.portf  was  $2.3  billion  com- 
pared with  $.3.1  billion  the  year  before.  On 
the  same  program.  Secretary  Freeman's  Di- 
rector of  Agricultural  Economics,  Nathan  M 
Ku.Tsky,  put  it  more  bluntly: 

•■To  my  mind,"  he  said."  "there  has  not 
been  an  :  pproprlate  recognition  of  the  im- 
portant contributions  that  agricultural  ex- 
pcrus  m.ike  to  our  balance    of  payments  " 

If  f.irm  exiK)rts  had  not  risen  as  thev  did 
In  the  past  seven  year.  Mr.  Koflskv  added 
"the  deliclt  in  our  balance  of  pavment*  laft 
year  Would  have  been  twice  as  big  a.s  it  was. 
And  the  threat  to  our  economic  stability 
wouid  have  been  th.il  much  greater," 

What  would  this  have  meant  to  the  lay- 
m:m.  to  the  uc  n-cconomUt  who  doesn't 
tiilnk  in  such  terms  as  "the  Integritv  of  the 
dollar"?  It  almost  ceruilnly  wotild  have 
meant  much  more  stringent  controls  on  the 
flow  of  dolUirs  out  of  the  country. 

SEVERE    RESTRICTIONS 

To  the  fertilizer  dealer  from  Keokuk.  I.i  , 
it  might  have  meant  more  severe  restric- 
tions—<jr  even  a  W^t.a  embargo— on  the 
liquor  he  wants  to  bring  back  with  him  from 
a  trip  to  Canada. 

71ie  same  restrictions  might  have  been 
applied  to  the  school  teacher  from  Tennessee 
who  biought  some  Irish  linen  on  a  vacation 
trip  to  Europe— if  her  trip  had  been  allowed 
at  all. 

And  to  the  buslnesrman  who  thinks  big  — 
who  h.as  expanded  his  operations  abroad— 
the  "persuasion"  now  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  limit  his  overseas  Investments 
might  have  acquired  some  formidable  teeth 


Wagons  Ho 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 


A    VTTAL    STAKE 

Need  we  repeat  that  every  American  has  a 
vital  stake  In  agriculture? 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  1966-66  fls- 
«al  year,  Secrotary  Preemaii  said,  our  agrlcm- 
toal  trade  balance  1«  up  10  per  cent  over 
to*  ■ame  period  a  year  earUer.    The  balance 


or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  through  the 
Ineenuity  and  foresight  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Prank  Hefner  of  Quinter,  Kans.,  in  my 
concrre-ssional  district,  anyone  with  the 
spirit  of  adventure  may  taste  the  experi- 
ences of  the  hardy  pioneers  who  endured 
unt-old  hardships  in  opening  up  the  West 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hefner  are  the  sponsors 
of  a  unique  recreation  project,  "Wagons 
Ho,"    which    features    covered    wasjoru; 
saddle  horses,  campfires,  and  even  an 
Indian  raid.     Caravans  begin  at  Castle 
Rock,  a  point  on  the  historic  Butterfield 
Trail  over  which  wagon  trains  and  stages 
traveled,  and  along  which  vast  herds  of 
Texas  longhorns  were  driven  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.    "Wagons  Ho"  tra- 
verses portions  of  the  trail  where  at  cer- 
tain points  the  wagon  ruts  are  still  dis- 
cernible. 

After  several  days  of  living  under  the 
stars,  present-day  "pioneers"  are  re- 
turned to  the  point  of  origin,  much  richer 
for  the  experience,  and  with  some  Idea 
of  the  hazards  to  which  early  day  settlers 
were  subjected. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  article,  "Wagons  on  the  Prairie  " 
appearing  in  the  July  1966  Issue  of  So'il 
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Conservation,  a  U.S.  Department  of  A  ni- 
culture  publication.  The  article,  which 
follows,  features  the  Hefners  and  Ls  writ- 
ten by  Jack  W.  Walstrom  of  the  Salina, 
Kans.,  SCS  office,  and  Howard  V.  Cheney. 
Gove  County  work  unit  conservationist: 
Wagons  ofc  thb  Prairie:  Kansas  Farm  Cocr- 

PLK  Revivk  Old  BurrERnELD  Wacon-Tr-MK 

DATS  FOR  Recreation  Profit 

The  cry  of  "'Wagons  Ho"  once  ;ig:iin  echoes 
across  the  western  Kans.is  plains  as  covered 
wagons  move  out  along  the  old  Butterfleld 
Trail. 

"Wagons  Ho"  Is  a  new  Income-producing 
recreation  project  for  Prank  and  Ruth  Hef- 
ner of  Quinter.  Kans. 

ON    THE    TRAIL 

Guests  of  the  Hefners  spend  several  d.iys 
and  nights  on  the  trail,  enjoying  many  varied 
activities  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  K.insas 
prairie. 

Potential  pioneers  usually  arrive  at  a  se- 
lected campsite  the  evening  before  the  trip 
begins.  They  get  to  know  one  anoth.er,  .ind 
the  Hefners  explain  the  activities  to  come. 
The  next  morning,  it's  'Wagons  Ho!"  And 
the  wagon  train  starts  Us  Journey  down  the 
Butterfleld  Trail. 

A  typical  day's  schedule:  Eating  a  hearty 
breakfast  on  the  open  prairte;  riding  in  a 
covered  wagon.  Concord  stage,  or  on  a  saddle 
horse;  fording  a  shallow  section  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  River;  searching  for  fossils  or 
rocka  In  prime  hunting  areas;  viewing  occa- 
sional cattle  herds:  being  entertained  around 
an  evening  campfire:  and  resting  beneath  a 
western  sky.  And  somewhere  along  the  way 
an  Indian  raid  and  a  visit  by  a  Pony  E.\press 
rider  are  sure  things. 

Good  food,  and  plenty  of  it.  are  of  course 
a  vital  part  of  the  Hefners'  western  hospital- 
ity. 

The  Hefners,  cooperators  with  the  G  )ve 
County  Soil  Conservation  District,  completed 
%  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  con- 
tract on  their  2.560-acre  farm  in  1964.  Under 
the  plan,  230.000  feet  of  terraces  and  2  acres 
of  windbreaks  were  Installed,  and  83  acres  of 
cropland  was  converted  to  grass.  With  the 
major  conservation  work  done,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  recreation. 

An  Interesting  aspect  of  this  20th  Century 
wagon  train  Is  the  cooperation  the  Hefners 
receive  from  the  many  people  Involved. 

Howard  Cheney.  SCS  work  unit  conser'.a- 
tionist.  helped  determine  the  original  route 
of  the  Butterfleld  Trail,  still  visible  on  aerial 
photographs.  He  made  a  list  of  landowners 
whose  i>ermlsslon  would  be  needed  to  cross 
their  lands. 

Flfty-flve  landowners  and  tenants  gave  the 
Hefners  permission  not  only  to  cross  their 
lands  but  also  to  use  likely  areas  for  camp- 
sites and  stopping  places.  Many  landowners 
have  become  so  enthusiastic  that  they  pitch 
In  and  help,  providing  skilled  wagon  drivers 
and  horsemen  for  the  tour. 

The  wagon  train  Includes  13  covered  w.ig- 
ons,  25  horses  and  mules,  and  a  stagecoacJi. 
The  stagecoach,  built  from  the  original 
plans  of  the  Concord  Coach  Company.  ha» 
no  springs.  Concord  used  stripe  of  leather 
to  cradle  the  body  and  absorb  bumps.  The 
stagecoach  wheels  also  are  authentic,  made 
specially  In  Arkansas  by  Mennonlte  crafts- 
men. Passengers  trade  places  at  each  rest 
stop  so  that  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to 
ride  in  the  Butterfleld  coach. 

As  the  caravan  movee  along,  drivers  and 
cowboys  point  out  scenes  of  Interest — a 
homesteader's  long-abandoned  sod  house; 
the  ruts  of  the  Texas  cattle  trail  trampled 
into  the  sod  by  millions  of  longhoms  In  ths 
1870's;  and  the  original  stage  stations  along 
the  Butterfleld  Tr*U.  Also  of  Interest  to  ttoe 
Easterner  and  all  city  folk  are  some  of  tb» 
signs  of  modern  farming — fields  reseeded  to 
grass,  terraces,  and  trench  silos. 


AT  OAv's  on 

Ki'.QT  a  day  that  pwisses  all  too  soon,  the 
w.iijuu  train  forms  a  circle  at  the  predeter- 
mined praUie  campeite.  Not  far  away,  be- 
hind a  grove  of  trees,  is  a  rroich  house  that 
offers  a  chance  for  travelers  to  take  a  re- 
frpjihing  shower  and  wiLsh  the  trail  dust  off 
tiunr  f.ic.'.':  They  do  not  tarry  long,  how- 
ever, because  the  campfirea  are  lit,  and  the 
aroma  of  food  scan  fills  the  air. 

Before  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  disappear, 
all  hands  prepare  their  sleeping  bags.  The 
bags  are  furnished  at  the  Journey's  start  to 
m.ike  a  more  comfortable  Ijed  under  the  stars 
or  upon  native  hay  piled  high  in  the  wagons. 
The  dark  outline  of  the  wagons  against  the 
dimly  lit  western  horizon,  the  smell  of  c;imp- 
fire  smolce.  and  the  sound  of  whinnying 
horses  truly  bring  the  old  West  back  to  life. 

At  night,  the  modern  pioneers  gather 
around  a  campfire  and  blackened  coffeepot 
to  hoar  western  music  from  guitar  and 
ftddle.  Those  who  want  to  can  dance  to 
their  favorite  we^^tern  and  polka  tunes  on 
the  buff.ilo  sod.  Others  listen  to  the  wagon- 
master  spin  tales  of  cowboys  who  crimped 
nearby  wliile  driving  huge  longhDrn  herds  to 
the  northern  railroads. 

AND    THEN    THE    MAIL 

One  of  the  trip's  exciting  moments  comes 
when  a  Pony  Express  rider  delivers  to  each 
traveler  a  letter  from  Wagons  Ho.  The  let- 
ter is  an  invitation  to  attend  a  reunion  each 
fall  with  other  Wagons  Ho  guests.  Tourists 
from  the  United  States,  South  America,  Ger- 
many. England.  Ireland,  and  Sweden  have 
already  enjoyed  Wagons  Ho  hospitality. 

Hirry  Morris,  an  airline  executive  from 
Middlesex.  England.  WTOte  the  Hefners.  "Our 
time  with  Wagons  Ho  w.is  the  most  exciting 
of  our  trip  In  the  United  States.  You  are 
to  be  commended  for  keeping  the  her!t.\ge 
of  the  West  alive,  for  this  part  of  America 
13   tinown  and  loved  the  world  over." 

W.ig  >ns  Ho  has  made  13  trips  across  Kan- 
sas prairie  since  its  beginning  2  years  .'>.bo. 
The  Hefners  so  far  have  come  out  about  even 
financially,  but  they  expect  to  realize  a  small 
profit  this  year. 

With  satisfied  guests  urging  their  friends 
to  travel  wagon  train,  the  old  Butterfleld 
Trail  Is  once  again  taking  more  and  more 
"pioneers"  west. 


The  Draft  QuesHoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  rLLiNors 
IN  TTIE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENT.ATIVES 

Monday.  July  11.  1966 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
discu-sslon  has  been  promised  on  the 
draft  question,  but  relar<Kl  L^s'jcs  deserve 
equal  commentary.  I  In.sert.  for  the 
Record,  the  editorial  of  radio  station 
WIND  In  Chicago,  clvon  on  July  5,  and 
a  column  by  Editor  Fi-ed  C.  Lllley.  of 
the  Oak  Lawn  News,  which  I  believe  ob- 
serve attention: 

[From   WIND   Radio.   July   5.    1966] 
Thx  Leo&i.  Acs 

(By    ESdward    Wallla,    general    manager) 

The  long  Independence  E>ay  week-end 
holiday  gave  a  lot  of  people  a  lot  of  time 
to  relax  and  to  think.  We  were  thinking, 
as  we  hofM  you  were,  sbcrut  otir  lndep>*nd- 
enc«;  aboot  those  who  fought  for  It  and 
those  who  drafted  tb«  Declaration  and  tbe 
principles  which  It  set  fortti  »  hundred 
aod   ninety   years    aco.     Tben    w   started 


thinking  about  the  youth  of  our  country 
.  .  .  those  particularly  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-five,  who  make  up  the  principal 
age  group  serving  in  our  armed  force.,.  What 
brought  It  to  mind  was  a  letter  we  had  from 
a  Listener,  who.se  son  enlisted  at  age  seven- 
teen in  1964.  Out  of  his  two  years,  he  has 
served  one  m.anning  a  m.-xhine  gun  i)ost 
in  a  helicopter  in  Vict  Nam. 

Ho  Is  now  back  in  the  St..ites.  but  is  based 
out.'iide  of  Illinois.  He  owns  a  19-56  auto- 
mobile, which  Is  registered  in  Illinois  and 
Insured  in  Illinois,  but  because  of  his  ar;e, 
it  is  in  his  p.irent^'  name.  In  order  for  him 
to  Mse  his  car  at  his  out-of-state  Ixise,  he 
would  have  to  purclia,so  the  Slate's  license 
plates,  as  well  as  be  subject  to  higher  pre- 
miimxs  for  his  car  insurance  as  the  principal 
driver  of  the  car.  plus  the  costs  of  transfer 
and  title. 

We  recognize  the  complexity  that  tueli 
situations  creat-e  for  State  licen.sing  and  for 
Insuring,  but  we  submit  th.it  no  matter  how 
difficult  making  exceptions  may  be.  th.it 
yc>ung  men  particuhu-iy  tiiider  the  age  of 
twenty-one  who  :u-e  serving  in  our  Armed 
Services.  cEpeci.ally  those  who  have  Ecrvcf 
in  active  duty,  have  re.sjxmded  to  the  high- 
est ciill  of  their  country  ...  to  risk  their 
lives.  In  our  estimation,  they  have  met 
the  greatest  test  .  .  .  they  are  men  .  .  .  .and. 
if  they  are  men  on  a  battlefield,  then  they 
should  t>e  accorded  that  s.\me  st.itus  wiici 
they  return  home. 

In  dl.';cussing  the  same  subject  with  a  well- 
known  Chicago  attorney,  he  cited  numerous 
other  areas  involving  the  rights  of  those 
under  the  legal  age,  which  perhape  need 
examination.  A  young  man  may  be  subject 
to  the  draft  or  compulsory  milit^iry  training 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  .  .  .  but  he  cannot 
vote;  he  CAnnot  sign  a  legal  document;  he  or 
his  parents  must  pay  premium  payments  for 
auto  insurance  until  he  is  age  twenty-five;  in 
essence,  he  has  no  legal  status.  We  suggest 
that  this  is  inequitable  for  those  who  have 
served  In  active  duty  and.  we  believe  that 
government,  as  well  as  bu.sine=:s.  should  make 
provisions  to  compensate  for  it. 

[From  the  Oak  Lawn  NevjS.  June  30.  19'J61 

As  I  See'it 

(By  Fred  C.  Lilley) 

War  is  hell  and  I  hate  it  as  I  have  said  many 
times  in  tliese  articles.  "Police  actions"  or 
undeclared  wars  are  even  worse  since  there 
is  no  clearly  defined  motive  for  oiy  Ijoys  to  be 
fighting  and  dying  In  these  actions.  If  you 
will  remember,  those  of  you  who  can.  the 
country's  reaction  to  World  War  1.  After 
many  incidents,  culminated  by  the  sinking 
of  an  American  ship,  the  country  was  quite 
prepared  to  go  to  war  In  every  sense  of  the 
word.  We  were  fired  up  with  enthusiasm  to 
raise  money  and  armies  to  any  degree  neces- 
sary to  not  only  fight  to  win  this  unwanted 
but  seemingly  necessary  war.  Then  look  at 
World  War  n.  Here  again  a  dastardly  inci- 
dent of  direct  action  against  the  United 
States  stirred  the  people  to  the  necessary 
heights  so  that  making  the  necessary  eH^ort 
was  automatic.  The  Korean  War  lacked  that 
spark  which  Is  necessary  to  really  instill  pa- 
triotic fervor  In  the  populace.  However,  the 
action  of  the  North  Koreans  was  so  sudden 
and  dramatic  that  It  did  capture  some  of 
the  Imagination  of  people  who  were  con- 
vinced that  the  South  Koreans  were  being 
over  run.  But  In  the  latest  of  the  unde- 
clared Wars,  the  Viet  Nam  conflict,  we  have 
no  such  drama.  There  Is  fighting  which  has 
been  going  on  for  many,  many  years  prior 
to  our  Involvement.  The  French  were  thrown 
out  ignomlnlotisly  and  why  we  thought  we 
would  fare  better  Is  a  mystery. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  why  young  men  are 
burning  draft  cards  and  using  various  means 
at  subterfuge  to  avoid  the  draft?  True. 
they  are  in  a  very  small  minority,  for  which 
we  thank  Ood,  but  nevertheless  it  is  unfor- 
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tunate  tliat  any  segnicnt  of  our  society 
thould  feel  this  way.  And.  It  Is  to  such 
rrciiis  that  the  fringe  of  un.scru!)u!ous,  un- 
.■Vnierican  hangers-on  att.ach  themselves.  It 
does  not  laXe  a  large  force  of  well  trained. 
Un-American  individuals,  Indoctrinated  with' 
some  foreign  ideology  to  transform  a  rabble 
of  individuals  into  an  active  violent  mob. 
Tlius,  we  project  an  image  to  the  world  of  a 
dissatisfied  pe<-)ple.  which  on  the  whole  Is 
not  true.  Certainly,  many  of  us  do  not  agree 
with  many  thlng.<;  goin^j  on  in  Washington 
but  we  will  attempt  to  use  our  ballot  to 
change  matters  rather  than  the  violence  in 
the  streets. 

Now.  we  are  having  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton regarding  the  draft.     I  believe  and  have 
so  stated  previously  that  the  draft  was  a  war 
time     measure    and     should     be    abolished. 
However,  If  we  must  have  It  let  us  at  least 
administer   It    constructively.     For   example, 
why  should  a  young  man  wait  around  until 
24  or  older  before  he  Is  called.     In  the  in- 
terim he  cannot  secure  a  cerecr  Job  since 
companie.s  Icnow  he  is  subject  to  the  draft. 
Why   not   induct   each   youth    at   age    18   or 
upon  graduation  after  that  birth  dute.     He 
would  spend  one  year  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during   which   time   he    would   undergo   fair 
and  lmp;u-tial  screening  and  testing  for  apti- 
tudes   and    OoIIerre    potential.     Then,    If    he 
shows  such  potential  he  would  be  released 
to  go  to  College  at  his  own  expense  If  pos- 
sible or  at  Government  exjjense  If  neces.sarv. 
Others  would  be  screened  out  or  into  other 
areas  of  service  for  their  country.     The  sal- 
ary scale  would  be  r.alsed  materially  for  mili- 
tary service  to  encourage  those  qualified  to 
make     such     service     a     career.     I     believe 
tlirough    these    efforts    we    would    solve   the 
problems  of  our  youth  and  maintain  an  ade- 
quate fighting  force  composed  of  men  who 
are  there  because  they  want  to  be      What 
do  you  think? 
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the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  which  com- 
prise the  country's  central  banking 
system. 

The  outmoded  and  obsolete  borrowing 
restrictions  are  intensifying  present  dif- 
ficulties. The  Federal  Reserve  has  rec- 
ognized a  need  for  change  and  has  rec- 
ommended legislation.  There  Is  a  bill 
pending  in  the  House,  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  last  August.  It  Is  S. 
1559.  It  is  presently  lodged  In  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The 
proposed  bill  would  permit  a  member 
bank  to  borrow  from  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  on  the  security  of  any  assets  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Reserve  Bank  without 
paying  a  penalty  rate  of  Interest.  The 
15-day  limitation  would  be  removed. 

William  McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  Cliairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  S.vstem,  has  stated: 

As  long  a-i  n-.eml;er  banks  hold  a  large 
enough  volume  of  Government  securities. 
they  need  not.  of  course,  be  particularly  con- 
cerned as  to  the  eligibility  for  discount  with 
the  Reserve  banks  of  customers'  paper  held 
by  them.  Since  World  War  II,  however,  there 
has  been  a  sharp  net  decline  In  the  aggregate 
holdings  of  Government  securities  by  mem- 
ber banks.  If  a  continuing  substantial  In- 
crease in  economic  activity  should  cause 
banks  further  to  reduce  their  holdings  of 
Government  securities  in  order  to  meet  in- 
creased credit  demands,  many  banks  would 
be  obliged  to  tender  other  kinds  of  collateral 
If  they  should  seek  to  obtain  Federal  Reserve 
credit. 


MEMORI.U,  DAT  Rnrs  Observed  in  Clinton 

"Memorial  Day  Is  a  great.  naUonwlde,  spon- 
taneous outpouring  of  tribute,  honor,  graO- 
tude  and  remembrance  of  the  gallant  and 
the  great,  of  those  In  every  American  genera- 
tion who  thought  so  much  of  American  free- 
dom and  the  American  way  of  life  that  they 
wilUngly  laid  down  their  lives." 

So  said  Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin 
In  his  Memorial  Day  address  In  Central  Park 
Monday  while  hundreds  of  Cllntontans  par- 
ticipated in  the  annual  ceremonies  there  to 
honor  their  dead  loved  ones. 

In  both  Woodlawn  and  St.  John's  ceme- 
teries, graves  were  decorated  and  prayers  were 
Faui  as  taps  were  sounded  and  the  National 
Guard  firing  squad  saluted  deceased  veterans 
from  all  pa.st  wars. 

Three  bands  and  the  Joanette  Drill  Team 
from  I.eominister  highlighted  the  musical 
portions  of  the  parade  and  marchers  In- 
cluded the  Veterans  units,  their  auxiliaries 
Gold  Star  mothers.  Boy  and  Giri  Scouts  Cub^' 
and  Brownies, 

Par.ule  marshal  wiis  Lt.  Col.  William  M 
Duncanson  U.S.  Army  Ret.,  assisted  by  Ger- 
ald Rubcrtl.  Francis  M.  Ponvta  and  Donald 
McGuirk.  Prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev 
Richard  I,.  Harding  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Miss  Nancy  L.  Anderson  (highest 
honor  pupil  at  CHS)  delivered  the  Gettys- 
burg Address,  and  Johrr  Bandalcwicz  Com- 
mander of  the  Polish  American  War  Veterans 
from  Mayn,ard  read  the  general  orders 

The  musical  uniu;  were:  The  Clinton  High 
School  Band,  the  Clinton  Junior  High  Band 
and  the  Shirlev  P.A.L.  Band 


Tight  Money — Remedial  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently, 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  is  faced  with 
the  growing  scarcity  of  bank  credit. 
Commercial  banks  cannot  supply  the 
present  credit  demands.  Today,  credit  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Is  available  at  the 
discount  rate  of  4' 2  percent  but  only  on 
eligible  assets  and  then  only  for  15  days 
These  eligible  assets  are  Ti-easuiy  secm-i- 
ties  and  certain  short-term  paper.  Other 
assets  like  customers'  loans  and  other  ob- 
ligations are  eligible,  but  at  a  penalty  rate 
of  an  additional  one-half  of  1  percent 
and  also  for  15  days.  This  penalty  and 
this  limitation  of  time  are  the  rub.  In 
today's  economy,  these  are  costly  bur- 
dens and  are  contributing  to  tigher  mon- 
ev.  These  restraints  and  limitations 
should  be  removed  if  commercial  banks 
are  to  serve  adequately  business  and  In- 
dustry generally. 

Banks  are  competing  one  with  another 
for  funds  In  all  markets  In  all  sections  of 
the  country.  WTien  banks  thus  compete 
with  each  other,  no  new  credit  Is  estab- 
lished to  meet  growing  demands.  They 
are  hampered  by  their  Ineligibilltv  to 
borrow  readily  and  economically  from 


In  order  to  avoid  cumbersome  admin- 
istrative procedures  and  problems  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween "eligible"  and  "ineligible"  paper, 
the  Reserve  Board  urged  Congress  to 
move  in  and  revise  and  update  the  law 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  existing  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  "eligible"  paper. 

The  administration  approves  of  this 
new  procedure. 

Tills  legislation  would  remove  techni- 
cal impediments  to  ready  access  to  Fed- 
eral Resen'e  credit  without  penalty.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  wants  to  make 
the  discount  window  an  effective  means 
of  supplying  funds  to  commercial  banks. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  would 
benefit  all  banks— large  and  small— In 
all  sections  of  the  country.  It  would  re- 
lieve the  pressure  and  reduce  destruc- 
tive competition  for  funds  among  banks 
and  between  banks  and  nonbank  finan- 
cial institutions. 


Clinton  Memorial  Day  Observance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30  this  year,  I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  stirring  and  impressive 
Memorial  Day  exercises  in  my  own 
hometown  of  Clinton,  Mass..  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  news  account  of  this  event  which 
appeared  In  the  CUnton,  Mass.  Item 
The  material  follows: 


ALL  AMERICANS 

The  Congre!;sman's  remarks  follow  In  part  • 
"Memorial  Day  has  deepest  significance  to 
us  and  to  all  Americans.  The  day  was  first 
officially  established  following  our  Civil  War 
and  many  gallant  young  men  of  CUnton 
served  and  fought  In  that  bloody  conflict  to 
establish  national  and  cU-ll  rights. 

"Most  of  the  bitterness  of  that  fratricidal 
conflict  has  disappeared,  but  the  memorv  of 
these  gallant  heroes  remains,  and  their  "de- 
votion to  country  Is  permanently  enshrined 
In  the  hearts  of  our  people  and  inscribed 
upon  permanent  monuments  in  our  beautiful 
park,  side  by  side  with  fitting  memorials  to 
the  gallant  service  and  sacrifice  of  those  who 
fought  and  died  in  the  SpanUh-American 
War.  Worid  War  I.  Worid  War  II  and  veterans 
of  other  Americans  wars. 

"While  Memori.al  Day  came  Into  being  to 
oommemorate  the  brave  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  it  has  thus  been  extended  to  pay  fitting 
tribute  to  all  those  who  have  given  of  them- 
selves, who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
or  who  have  served  faithfully  and  heroically 
to  uphold  American  liberty  and  Justice." 
otrrpotTRrNc  of  tribute 
"Today.  Memorial  Day  Is  a  great,  nation- 
wide, spontaneous  outpouring  of  tribute, 
honor,  gratitude  and  remembrance  of  the 
gallant  and  the  great,  of  those  in  every  Amer- 
ican generation  who  thought  so  much  of 
American  freedom  and  the  American  way  erf 
life  that  they  wUllngly  laid  down  their  lives 
or  offered  their  lives,  most  of  them  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  in  order  that  this  great 
government  dedicated  to  human  freedom 
might  survive,  grow,  prosper  and  become  as 
it  has  become,  the  greatest  nation  in  world 
history. 

"No  honor  we  could  confer  upon  them 
wo\Ud  be  enough  to  express  our  thanks,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  country,  to  these  valiant 
veterans  for  what  they  have  done  to  protect 
preserve  and  save  this  great  nation,  its 
homes.  Its  freedoms,  its  vaunted  insUtutions 
oS  enterprise  and  Justice. 

"No  monument,  no  plaque,  no  words  can 
measure  their  noble  sacrifices.  They  rest  in 
honored  glory.  They  are  enshrined  in  grate- 
ful American  hearts  with  eternal  love  devo- 
tion and  gratitude. 
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"On  thi3  day  of  devout  remembrance,  dedi- 
cated to  them,  this  day  erf  prayer,  trf  fond 
recollection  for  departed  loved  ones,  let  xm 
once  again,  as  we  have  done  for  ao  many 
years,  throughoiut  the  grand  history  at  our 
beloved  citadel  of  liberty,  turn  our  hearts 
and  our  prayers  to  them  with  tender,  endur- 
ing thoughts  of  appreciation  deeply  haj> 
bored  In  the  heart  of  every  American." 

GREAT    HEBOES 

'Hall  to  these  great  heroes,  hall  to  theoe 
men,  and  theee  women  too,  of  revered  and 
honored  memory,  who  have  bequeathed  to  u« 
such  a  precious,  noble  legacy  of  true  Amer- 
loanlsm,  and  who  have  consecrated  with  their 
blood,  their  sacrLflcee  and  their  love,  the 
shrinee  of  this  great  country  and  the  e.Talted 
purposes  for  which  It  exists. 

"Their  sacriflcee  have  not  been,  and  will 
not  be,  in  vain.  They  will  live  forever  in 
the  hearta  and  minds  of  true  Americans. 
These  heroes  will  be  revered  and  they  will  be 
emulated,  as  they  have  been  throughout  our 
history,  to  the  end  of  time,  and  as  long  aa 
men  and  women  strive,  struggle  and  sacrifice 
to  be  free  from  oppression. 

"This  day.  and  theae  days  of  struggle,  t'.ir- 
moU  and  strife  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
price  that  a  great  free  people  are  always  will- 
log  to  pay  to  defend  and  preserve  their 
Ubertiee. 

"Today,  our  honored  dead,  resting  In  their 
eternal,  heavenly  bivouac,  speak  to  us  again 
In  the  voice  of  freedom.  In  the  example  at 
their  spirit  of  sacrlflce  and  loyalty,  more  elo- 
quently than  words,  and  more  nobly  than  we 
can  describe. - 

BfRDEN     or    CALL 

"It  Is  for  us  today,  as  it  always  has  been  few 
real  Americana,  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
their  call,  to  give  living  expression  to  the 
memory  and  example  of  their  sacrifice,  to 
carry  out  the  inspiration  they  have  given 
us  to  defend  our  blessed  free  country  and 
the  priceless  Ubertiee  that  have  made  it  great 
against  those  who  seek  our  destruction,  and 
who  strive  to  turn  this  free  nation  and  the 
free  world  into  a  fl«7  shambles  of  conflict 
and  tyranny. 

"With  prayerful  tribute  and  flowers  and 
the  flag  for  which  they  fought  and  died,  lert 
us  honor  and  exalt  on  this  day  of  remem- 
brance, all  those  who  have  served  \ia  so  gal- 
lantly, so  faithfully  and  so  well  with  such 
Imperishable  demotion,  sacrlflce  and  love. 

"Let  us  In  our  time,  make  very  sure  tha* 
their  example  shall  never  die.  and  that  their 
sacrlflcea  will  never  be  forgotten  by  a  grateful 
American  people  who  owe  them  so  mtirh,." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD|EUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    IWW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  21. 1966 

Mr.  DUIiSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent address  on  the  subject  of  freedom 
was  delivered  recently  by  Lt.  Col.  George 
A.  Maloney,  TJS.  Army,  at  the  Fourth  of 
July  observance  at  the  Monument 
grounds  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Colonel  Maloney,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  and  the  recipient  of  a  number  of 
military  decorations  and  awards,  has 
served  in  Korea,  Iceland,  Okinawa,  and 
southeast  Asia.  He  recently  completed 
a  3-year  tour  with  the  1st  Special  Forces 
Group,  which  included  duty  in  Vietnam 
as  commsmder  of  the  1st  Corps,  UJ3. 
Special  Forces,  at  Danang. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  Colonel  Maloney  s  ad- 
(\resa  wtiich  follows : 

FrefdoM 

Tonight  we  celebrate  s  great  national 
holiday.  A  day  which  has  me.ming  for  free- 
men throughout  the  world.  A  day  which 
marks  the  attainment  by  our  furefathers  of 
an  individual.  polltlcU,  .<;plrltu.\l  and  na- 
tional fr?edom.  previously  unknown.  A  free- 
dom for  wiilch  our  'I'refathers  paid  a  heavy 
price.  A  freedom  which  succe.s.sive  Genera- 
tions of  Amoncan.s  have  rebought  wnch  tlielr 
blood.  In  the  190  years  of  our  freedom,  we 
have  le.imed  that  freedom  brings  re.>poi'-.^l- 
biUties  to  defend  it  :is  well  as  rights  to 
enjoy  it. 

We  have  learned  that  freedom  isn't  free, 
that  it  can  be  lost  and  once  lost  Is  seldom 
regained.  We  have  learned  that  freedom  lost 
anywhere,  we-ikens  free  men  ever>-where. 
We  have  learned  that  to  surrender  freedom 
anvT^'here  invUes  attack  on  free  men  every- 
where. 

Because  we  have  learned  this,  tonight,  at 
this  very  monietit.  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
can.s  Is  making  another  pa\-ment  for  free<lom. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  closer  to  us 
now  th.an  California  was  20  years  ago.  30 
nations  of  the  free  world  are  united  in  a 
struggle  to  keep  the  peoples  of  southeast 
.\.=la  free 

We  lead  this  struggle  as  we  have  led  others 
in  the  past  20  years  for  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom includes  the  burden  of  free  world  lead- 
ership. Our  forefatiiers  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  to  their 
struggle.  The  four  most  recent  Presidents 
of  tlie  United  States  have  pledged  that  we 
will  honor  our  commitment  in  southeast 
A.'^la  and  we  shall. 

Ovir  Vietnam  commitment  is  tot.il  and 
extends  from  national  to  village  level.  Our 
military  men.  statesmen,  medics  and  builders 
make  their  contributions  both  to  freedom 
and  to  the  Improved  living  standards,  which 
make  freedom  meaningful. 

Our  Viet  Nam  commitment  is  both  similar 
to  and  different  from  others  we  have  honored. 
Similar  in  that  we  ;ire  containing  aggression 
in  the  form  of  Red  Inspired,  Red  supported, 
and  Red  directed  Infiltration  forces.  Co.ti- 
ni'inis:  forces  that  disguise  their  true  iden- 
tity and  purposes.  The  Chinese  Rod.5  of  Mao 
Tse  Tung  called  themselves  agrarian  reform- 
ers. The  Cuban  Reds  of  Fidel  Cistro  c;^lled 
themselves  liberators.  The  Vietnamese  Ileds 
would  l>e  kno'.vn  as  civil  warriors  and  re- 
former.'-,. 

We  know  better  We  know  them  a,-  scav- 
engers of  litinian  ml.sery  found  wherever  pov- 
erty. dls>'>-ise  and  illit-eracy  make  men  des- 
perate. We  know  them  as  false  proml.sers  of 
peace,  progress  and  liberty  but  deliverers  of 
ifhmediate  violence  and  the  eventual  cap- 
tivity of  a  state  society. 

Our  Viet  Nam  commitment  is  similar  to 
Korea  in  that  once  again  we  find  otirselvea 
fighting  in  a  difficult  place.  Once  again,  we 
are  at  the  end  of  a  long  supply  line,  once 
again  in  a  terrain  which  Unaits  the  elTectJve- 
ness  of  our  military  machines  and  saps  the 
strer;zth  of  oiu-  men.  Once  again  fighting 
for  a/^mail  nation  wh>.»se  divisions  and  con- 
fusion are  exploited  by  the  same  Communist 
techniques  that  would  divide  and  confuse 
our  American  people. 

Qur  Viet  Nam  Commitment  Is  similar  to 
KoTea.  Berlin  and  Cuba  In  that  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  hovers  in  the  t>!U.'kgTound  limit- 
ing our  efforts  and  lenHlng  urgency  to  the 
reqtUrement  for  eventual  success. 

But  there  a.'e  also  differences  in  otir  Viet 
Nam  commitments.  To  a  greater  degree 
than  before,  people  are  bot/h  tne  objective 
and  the  tools  of  war.  This  Li  a  war  In. 
amongst  and  for  pyeople.  We  fight,  not  for 
cities,  roads  or  other  terrain  features,  but 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

There  are  also  differences  in  the  timing  of 


the  efforts  of  our  national  agencies  in  Viet 
Nam.  In  prior  wars,  the  milit^iry  fought. 
then  the  statesmen  made  pe.ace  and  finally 
tile  aid  specialists  rebuilt  the  devastated 
are:is.  But  In  this  war,  all  of  our  agencies 
operate  concurrently  under  a  single  control 
&t  the  very  top  level  of  our  govenunent. 

Finally  and  sadly,  this  war  is  different  in 
that  a  small  portion  of  our  people  have  mani- 
fested a  violent  and  irresponsible  dissent  to 
our  nationiU  purposes  and  efforts.  I  speak 
not  of  those  who  seek  to  clarify  l.ssues  witliin 
our  democratic  proco^:s  t)ut  of  those  whose 
di.ssent  is  neither  reasoned  nor  honest. 
Whose  dissent  reflects  their  craven  self  in- 
terest, their  cruel  distortion  of  facts  and 
their  callous  support  of  causes  detrimental 
to  oiu-  common  defense  of  freedom.  In  so 
doing  they  sully  that  common  re.'solve,  that 
unity  of  purpose,  that  universal  detemiina- 
tlon  which  has  characterized  our  national 
will  in  every  past  war.  They  distract  our  at- 
tention from  the  utterly  m.agnlfieent  fashion 
In  which  our  valiant  yovilh  are  conducting 
their  defense  of  freedom. 

I  see  a  requirement  that  we  insure  th:a 
those  of  these  splendid  men  who  must  die 
for  us  do  so  free  of  doubt  that  their  sacri- 
fice is  unappreciated. 

I  see  a  reqiiiremcnt  that  we  so  broaden  and 
pass  on  tills  priceless  heritage  of  freedom 
that  It  can  never  be  said  of  us  that  we  were 
so  Involved  In  enjoying  freedom  that  we 
couldn't  successfully  defend  it. 
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His  Holiness  Pope  Paal  VI  Condnues  His 
Qaett  for  an  End  to  the  Fighting  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  His  Holi- 
neSvS  Pope  Paul  VI  has  been  untlrinsr  in 
his  efforts  to  brln?  about  peace  talks  to 
resolve  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  In  this 
quest  His  Holiness  deser\'es  the  thanks 
of  all  mankind.  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  following  excerpts,  released  by  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  in 
the  Record.  I  commend  the  Pontiff's  re- 
marks on  the  Vietnam  question  to  the 
careful  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 
Holy  Father's  patient  devotion  to  peace 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  our  Nation's 
leaders  not  to  falter  In  the  vital  task  of 
bringing  a  just  peace  to  Vietnam. 
[From  the  N.C.W.C.  News  Scrvife] 
Pope  P.^tn,   CoNxtNtTES   Pe.act:  Efforts 

Vatican  Citt — Pope  Paul  VT  is  dcteriiiined 
to  press  his  thus-far  fniltlcss  campaign  for 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

He  said  that  although  his  .suggestions  for 
neutral  arbitration  of  the  war  have  not  been 
successful,  "we  are  not  on  this  account  dis- 
heartened In  the  pursuit  of  our  efforts." 

Vietnam,  he  said,  Is  "tormented  by  a  con- 
flict and  by  struggles  that  make  It  suffer 
greatly  and  seem  to  have  no  end."  He  con- 
tinued: 

'With  the  worsening  of  the  situation  and 
the  terrible  prospect  of  a  possible  extension 
of  the  conflict,  the  demands  of  our  apostolic 
ministry  have  spurred  us  to  strive  In  every 
way.  even  blazing  new  trails,  that  a  solu- 
tion may  be  sought  and  achieved  through 
frank  and  honorable  negotiations." 


He  recalled  that  he  had  made  "reiterated 
appeals  both  public  and  private"  for  peace 
In  Vietnam  and  had  left  no  stone  unturned 
"to  hasten  the  meeting  of  minds."  He  also 
recalled  his  proposal  for  a  Christmas  truce 
and  his  hopes  that  it  would  be  not  only  pro- 
longed but  would  serve  as  "a  base  for  launch- 
ing peace  negotiations," 

He  Indicated  that  he  had  channeled  his 
siH'gestlons  for  neutral  arbitration  In  Viet- 
r.am  through  the  United  Nations:  "Trusting 
once  more  in  the  work  of  Uie  United  Na- 
tioiLs — of  tltat  organization  that  works  for 
peace  and  in  the  20  years  of  Its  existence 
h:us  pre\ented  so  many  conilicts  and  settled 
so  many  others — we  thought  It  good  to  sug- 
goFt  aribtration,  to  be  confident  In  neutral 
n.itions.  for  a  p:icific  solution  of  the  grave 
problem." 

He  contintied: 

"Vou  well  know  the  inconclusive  outcome 
of  our  sincere  and  ui^selfish  efforts  In  favor  of 
peace.  But  we  are  not  on  this  account  dis- 
heartened In  the  pursuit  of  our  action,  for 
we  are  anjcious  to  foster  In  the  society  of  men 
the  concord  and  brotherhood  proclaimed  by 
the  Gospel  message. 

"Meanwhile  we  renew  to  the  heads  of  state 
and  to  all  men  of  good  will— who  have  so 
generou.ly  and  enthusiastically  responded  to 
our  sollc.tude  as  universal  father  and  shep- 
herd—ou;  sincere  and  profotmd  gratitude, 
and  the  a^  peal  to  focus  their  thoughts  on  a 
Just  peace  that  may  give  those  peoples  lib- 
erty, order  and  pro.sperity." 


Budget  Bureau  Policy  Threatens  To  En- 
danger Soil  Conservation  Service  Wa- 
tershed Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  13,  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  concent 
over  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  recently 
adopted  policy  with  regard  to  new  proj- 
ects under  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  watershed  program. 

Since  last  December,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  has  sent  51  new  water- 
shed work  plans  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
for  review,    in  the  past,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau has  checked  watershed  work  plans 
and,  if  no  objections  to  their  economic 
feasibility  were  found,  has  transmitted 
the  projects  to  the  Congress  for  review 
and  approval  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate.    Un- 
der provisions  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  projects 
with  a  single  structure  of  more  than  4,- 
000  acre-feet  capacity  are  sent  for  re- 
view  and   approval   to   the  House  and 
Senate  Public  Works  Committees,  and 
projects  with  a  single  structure  of  less 
than  4,000  acre-feet  capacity  are  sent  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees.   The  provision  for  review  and 
ajjproval    by    congi-essional   committees 
has  been  part  of  the  law  since  It  was  en- 
acted in  1954. 

Within  the  last  month  or  so.  however, 
the  Budget  Bureau  has  changed  its  long- 
established  policy  and  has  refused  to 
send  any  new  watershed  projects  to  the 
Congress  for  review  and  approval,  re 


gardlcss  of  the  merits  of  any  of  the  in- 
dividual projects.  As  a  result,  all  51  new 
watershed  work  plans  are  stUl  pending 
in  the  Budget  Bureau  and,  even  though 
there  has  been  no  change  In  the  law,  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  not  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  and  approve  these  new 
watershed  projects.  This  new  policy  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  threatens  to  endan- 
ger one  of  the  most  effective  programs 
for  soil  and  water  conservation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Budget 
■Bureau  has  held  up  these  watershed 
projects  because  of  a  contention  that  the 
provision  for  congressional  review  and 
approval  of  Individual  projects  is  an  un- 
constitutional infringement  on  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch.  Very 
frankly.  I  do  not  think  this  matter  in- 
volves any  great  constitutional  ci-isis. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  water- 
shed progi-ajn  has  operated  under  the 
provision  for  congressional  review  and 
appi'oval  of  individual  projects  for  a 
dozen  years.  During  this  time,  tlie 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Corrunlt- 
tees  have  approved  2&3  projects,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees have  approved  153.  In  other 
words,  446  watershed  projects  have  been 
approved  under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  there  have  been  no  pre- 
vious complaints  that  this  law  \1olated 
the  Constitution.  Only  last  year  tlie 
Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  amended  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  so 
as  to  permit  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
provide  assistance  to  watersheds  with 
structures  of  up  to  12,500  acre-feet  flood 
detention  capacity.  Nothing  was  said 
at  that  time  about  the  possible  uncon- 
stitutionality of  review  and  approval  of 
these  projects  by  congressional  commit- 
tees. In  fact,  It  was  not  until  late  May 
of  this  year  that  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
ice officials  first  learned  of  the  Budget 
Bureau's  objections  to  this  procedure. 

If  the  Budget  Bureau's  new  policy  Is 
not  reversed,  and  if  the  new  watershed 
work  plans  are  not  sent  to  the  Congress 
for  review  and  approval,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  the  local  officials  who 
have  spent  years  preparing  detailed  plans 
for  these  projects.    Among  the  projects 
now  being  held  up  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
Is    the    Three    Mile    Creek    Watershed, 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Union 
County  area  in  Iowa.    This  project  was 
officially  proposed  in   1958  and  It  has 
been  in  the  planning  sta^e  since  January 
1961,  more  than  5  years  ago.    After  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  local  sponsors,  plans  for  the  Three 
Mile   Creek   project   were   sent   to   the 
Budget  Bureau  on  April  25,  1966     This 
project,   which   I  have   been  following 
closely  for  more  than  a  year,  would  pro- 
vide   valuable   soil    conserv^atlon,    flood 
control  and  recreation  benefits  to  the 
Union  County  area.   InaddiUon.lt  would 
offer  a  source  of  municipal  water  supply 
to  the  town  of  Afton,  which  has  been 
hampered  by  acute  water  shortages  In 
the  past.    And,  In  the  long  run,  the  Three 
MDe  Creek  Watershed  would  provide  the 
basis  for  future  economic  growth  In  the 
area.    I  feel  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate If  this  project,  as  well  as  the  others 
pending  with  the  Budget  Bureau   were 
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delayed  by  a  dispute  over  abstract  legal- 
ities. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Sofl  Conservation 
Service  watershed  program  Is  far  too 
valuable  to  be  endangered  by  arguments 
over  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of  a 
law  wliich  has  been  in  operation  with- 
out previous  objections  for  a  dozen  years. 
Any  question  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  provLsion  for  congressional  a])- 
proval  of  projects  can  be  resolved  at  a 
later  date,  when  the  Congress  has  the 
time  to  consider  the  matter  with  caie 
In  any  event.  If  there  Is  any  thine  certain 
about  tills  dispute,  it  is  that  nothing  in 
the  Wat-crshed  Protection  and  Flood  Prc- 
venllon  Act  authorizes  tlie  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  deliberately  hold  up  projects 
which  moiit  approval.  I  therefore  think 
the  Budget  Bureau  should  reverse  Its 
policy  of  holding  up  watershed  work 
plans  and  allow  this  program  to  move 
foi-ward.  as  it  has  in  the  past,  under  the 
procedures  established  by  law. 


Statement  Made  by  Irvin  M.  Frankel, 
President,  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents,  Presentation  of  Plaque  to 
Senator  Magnuson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 


OF    GEORGIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  'WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  Mr.  Irvln  M.  Frankel.  of  Atlanta, 
Ga..  Is  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents. 

The  society  recently  paid  tribute  to 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magitoson  for  his 
contribution  to  the  travel  agency  Indus- 
try and  the  pubUc  which  It  serves.    Be- 
cause of  my  respect  for  Mr.  Frankel's 
distinguished  leadership  in  the  travel  In- 
dustry, I  place  his  statement  on  that 
occasion  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Statement  Made  bt  Ikvin  M.  Frankel.  Pres- 
ident.     American      Societt      or      Tsavei, 
Agents,  Prese-ntation  or  Plaquk  to  Sen- 
ator   Mag.nvson,    Jcne    23,    Washington 
D.C. 

Honored  Guests  and  Fellow  Members  of 
ASTA,  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  time 
from  your  busy  schedules  and  Important  re- 
sponsibilities to  participate  In  this  occasion. 

I  know  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents  when  I  say  that  we  long  have 
looked  forward  to  this  opportimlty  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  ^est  of  honor,  Warren  G 
Maonttson,  who— although  a  Senator  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Washington— is,  to  our 
opinion,  a  Senator  representing  all  of  the 
United  States. 

During  bis  more  than  30  yea«  of  public 
•ervlce  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  he  has  demonstrated  that  Im- 
perative quality  which,  to  the  words  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  dlstlnguJahes  a  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  people  as  contrasted  with 
a  parochial  approach. 

"Learn  to  think  contlnentally."  Hamilton 
admonished  his  contemporaries. 

Senator  Magntjson,  to  answer  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  present  and  to  response  to  his 
own  profound  awareness  of  the  course  of 
history,  has  exceeded  that  heretofore  valid 
Injimctlon  and  thinks  internationally. 
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The  Imijortant  legislation  which  maxlts  hl» 
career  In  public  service  la  monumental  testi- 
mony to  his  fidelity  to  the  philosophical  ob- 
servation that  "the  difference  between  a  poli- 
tician and  a  statesman  is  that  a  politician 
thinks  only  of  the  next  election  and  a  states- 
man thinks  of  the  next  ^Deration." 

Every  propoaal  advocated  by  WARwaf  Mao- 
ifxiaotr,  every  piece  o*  leglBlatlon  which  he 
haa  authored,  sponsored  and  successfully  has 
brought  to  enactment,  Is  Incontesiible  evi- 
dence of  his  fidelity  to  this  concept. 

We,  in  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents,  long  have  watched  with  deep  and 
personal  Interest  his  devotion  to  furthering 
the  best  Interests  of  all — his  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  that  all  legislation 
must  be  based  upon  equity  and  Justice. 

We  are  here  today  to  express  our  deep  ap- 
preciation of  his  Inspired  leadership  and  rec- 
ognized wisdom  during  his  many  years  of 
public  service. 

His  sound  imagination  has  assisted  ma- 
terially in  creating  a  strong.  self-sufBcient  air 
transptMtatlon  system.  He  prophetically 
pioneered  In  an  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  benefits  which  would  be  de- 
rived by  our  national  economy  from  travel 
and  tourism.  And  he,  time  and  time  again, 
haa  directed  the  specific  attention  of  the 
nation  to  the  tremendous  contribution  to  our 
groM  national  product  made  by  the  Inde- 
pendent, private  enterprise  businessmen — 
who  consUtute  the  Travel  Agency  industry. 

He  haa  listened  sympathetically  and  per- 
ceptively to  our  problems,  lauded  our  effort 
to  serve  the  puhllc  In  awicordance  with  the 
highest  standarda  of  responalbUlty  and  pro- 
fessionalism and  haa  given  us  that  sound  ad- 
vice which  la  the  distillation  of  experience 
and  atatesmanship. 

No  single  tablet  of  bronze  adequately  could 
describe  our  appreciation  of  his  services  to 
our  nation  and.  of  course,  to  our  industry. 

So — we  are  forced  to  be  content  with  the 
following  phrases  which,  even  at  their  best, 
are  Inadequate  to  express  the  full  extent  of 
our  gvnulne  sentiments. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agenta,  Senator  Macnusom,  and  in  accord- 
ance wltb  tbe  reacdution  adopted  by  our 
Offlcera  and  Directors,  we  present,  with  pride 
and  pleasure,  this  testimonial  of  apprecia- 
tion in  recognition  of  yotir  distinguished 
leadership  and  poaltive  contributions  to  the 
Tr»Tel  Agency  Indtistry  and  the  public  which 
It  aervea;  and  for  your  significant  achleve- 
menta  In  the  development  of  travel  and 
tourism. 

We  wish  you  many  more  years  of  similar 
outstanding  service  to  our  peoples  and  our 
nation. 

This   tribute.   Sir.   la   from   our   hearts. 


Scramble  for  Cask  Unprecedented 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON  | 

or  ChLxrotLtnx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12, 196€ 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  Is  not  sending  a  tax  Increase 
bill  to  Congress  at  least  until  after  the 
elections.  Instead,  he  is  trying  to  check 
escalating  Inflation  resulting  from  wild 
luid  wasteful  Federal  spending  by  apply- 
ing tbe  monetary  brakes. 

Now  no  one  knows  whether  the  public 
la  going  through  the  windshield  or  up 
through  the  roof.  L3.J.  has  reached 
the  point  where,  having  sp>ent  too  much 
to  ti7  to  create  prosperity,  he  Is  now 


drying  up  the  market  of  free  money 
which  can  create  a  dcijression.  This  is 
the  price  of  buticr  and  guns  together. 
The  unempioynicnt  rate  Is  rising  again 
and  seriou.s  unemployment,  particularly 
in  the  building  trades,  may  be  the  re- 
sult. Mean-.vhile.  we  are  going  up  and 
down  on  an  economic  roller  coaster 

The  bariks  iiave  bt-en  encouraged  to 
buy  what  are  called  •certificates  of  de- 
posit" for  5'^  percent  and.  under  the 
rules,  a  little  more.  This  looks  good  be- 
cause It  increases  their  depas!t,s.  But 
these  "certificates  of  deposit"  are  rela- 
tively short  tenn.  often  3  months.  A 
bank  must  earn  better — and  usually  far 
better — than  6  percent  quickly  to  pay 
these  hiiih  Interest  rates.  This  has 
shoved,  and  is  shoving,  the  price  of 
money  for  borrowers  to  iniinous  rates. 
It  is  iiitting  the  constniction  aiid  other 
trades  and  will  hit  more.  This  is  a  new 
twist  on  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  and 
only  tiiis  cork.5ciew  adnuni.iiration  could 
have  nurtured  it. 

By  unaiumous  consent,  in  this  con- 
nection. I  introduce  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Harold  B.  Dorsey  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

SCR.1MBLE    FOR    C.\SH    UnPUECED  rN'TED 

I  By  H,\roId  B    Dorsey  i 

New  York.  July  10  — The  scramble  for  ca-sh 
that  has  been  so  evident  In  the  past  few 
weeks  has  reached  a  stage  that  has  only 
rarely  been  experienced  in  tills  cuunlry  dur- 
ing the  20th  century.  The  competition  for 
money  by  the  savings  Institutions,  com- 
mercial banks,  non-bank  lenders.  Federal 
agencies  and  business  borrowers  is  now  on  a 
knock-down,  no-holds-barred  basis. 

One  result  of  this  condition  is  a  distortion 
in  normal  interest  rate  relationslups  which  Is 
tending  to  cause  violent  shifts  in  c.ish  flows 
For  Instance,  the  recent  lncre;ise  in  dividends 
paid  on  savings  and  loan  shares  is  probably 
more  than  some  of  the  S&L's  can  afford  to 
pay  out  of  Interest  earned.  Nevertheless, 
the  boost  in  the  rates  seemed  to  be  necessary 
to  restrain  an  even  more  embarra.ssing  out- 
flow of  deposits  to  higher  yields  obtainable 
elsewhere.  But  the  yields  obtainable  else- 
where are  also  rising  in  this  most  unusual 
scramble  for  .Tioney. 

One  can;^.ot  help  but  wonder  what  Is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  the  approximately  $43  bil- 
lion of  ordinary  pa.ssbook  savings  deposits 
of  the  weekly  reporting  commercial  banks. 
The  celling  interest  rare  on  these  deposits  is 
only  4  percent.  The  depositor  can  probably 
put  his  money  In  the  .savings  bank  or  the 
S&L  next  door  and  obtain  5  percent.  Some 
of  them  could  probably  do  better  than  that 
If  they  wanted  to  buy  Certificates  of  Deposits 
Issued  by  commerriU  banks  or  to  invest  their 
money  in  top  quality  relatively  short-term 
debt  issues  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
corporations. 

Over  $17  billion  of  the  deposits  of  the 
commercial  banks  is  represented  by  Certifi- 
cates of  DepcsiLs  on  which  the  ceiling  Is 
5'j  per  cent.  But  In  the  secondary  markets 
CD. '3  maturing  in  six  montlis  are  available 
on  a  5  60  per  cent  b;isis.  A  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  CD's  represents  a  temporary  in- 
vestment of  the  surplus  cash  of  corporations. 

Birt  to  the  extent  that  the  commercial 
banXs  lose  the  CD.  money,  and  It  ultimately 
comes  beck  to  them  In  the  form  of  demand 
deposits,  the  money  avalL^blo  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  for  lending  and  investing 
would  be  reduced  becau.sc  the  reserve  re- 
quirements on  demand  deposits  is  nearly  3 
times  the  recently  upward  revised  require- 
ment on  C  D  "s. 

Meanwhile,  the  i'j  per  cent  F'.sioral  Re- 
serve   discount    rate    (the    rat«    which    the 


Fed  char-TPS  for  its  loans  to  niemljer  banks  t 
is  now  further  out  of  line  with  most  otlijer 
Interest  rates  than  h.as  been  in  many  years  — 
If  ever.  The  historical  interest  rate  relation- 
ships suggest  that  the  discount  rate  should 
♦lave  been  boosted  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

I  svig^est  that  it  h.as  not  been  raised  be- 
cause this  particular  rate  is  considered  a 
symbol  of  moneUiry  ease  or  tightness  and  an 
Increase  under  present  circunislances  niio;ht 
be  a  psychological  shock  to  the  financial  sys- 
tem— although  anybody  that  dtjes  not 
already  know  that  the  credit  stiuation  Is 
extraordinarily  tight  doesn't  read  the 
newspapers. 

The  r.irity  of  this  financial  situation  nxakes 
it  difficult  to  envision  Just  where  the  scram- 
ble for  cash  Is  going  to  end,  and  what  its 
consequences  may  be.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
cause  of  the  condition  is  the  most  unusual 
denuind  for  credit  necessary  to  finance  the 
abnormally  high  rate  of  demand  for  goods 
and  services.  These  pressures  certainly 
would  have  been  less  excessive  if  the  govern- 
ment had  decided  late  last  year  to  siphon 
off  $5-$7  billion  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
tbe  private  sectors  by  boosting  Uix  rates. 

Since  this  step  was  not  taken,  the  cor- 
rectives are  coming  in  the  form  of  extreme 
tightness  in  the  capital  and  credit  markets 
and  also  in  the  form  of  higher  prices,  which 
reduce  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  move 
units  of  goods  and  services  into  con- 
siunptioiL 


How  AEC  Report  Pictures  Ann  Arbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  interest  of  the  Michigan  del- 
egation in  this  and  the  other  body  of 
Congress  in  the  location  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  200  Bev.  acceler- 
ator facility  on  a  site  in  our  State  Is,  I 
am  sure,  well  known  to  all  Members.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Detroit  News  on  Sunday,  July  10. 
This  article,  written  by  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Pisor,  of  the  News  Washington  bureau, 
is  one  of  the  most  lucid  and  comprehen- 
sive I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
on  this  complex  subject, 

Mr.  Pisor  writes  of  the  role  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vivian],  in  leading 
the  Michigan  effort  to  secure  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  research  facility. 
The  gentleman's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Michigan  site  have  been  tireless.  His 
colleagues  in  the  Michigan  delegation 
have  been  much  impressed  not  only  with 
his  broad  knowledge  of  scientific  and  re- 
search matters,  based  on  his  background 
as  a  scientist  and  businessman,  but  also 
with  his  seemingly  boimdless  energy  on 
behalf  of  his  State  and  his  district.  This 
work  i3  well  docum.ented  in  Mr.  Pisor's 
article. 

Finally,  Mr,  Speaker.  Mr.  Pisor  em- 
phasizes the  facts,  well  known  to  many 
of  my  colleagues,  regarding  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  date,  to 
bring  about  an  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment  funds.     He  points  out   the 


crucial  importance  of  such  research  and 
development  fund.^  to  the  economic  well- 
bein?:  of  an  area's  economy.  And  he  re- 
minds his  readers  of  information  re- 
cently published  which  shows  that  Mich- 
igan is  one  of  the  three  States  in  the 
entire  Nation— all  of  them  located  in  the 
upixr  Midwest— which  have  actually 
suffered  adverse  effects  due  to  the 
chan:;ing  patteiTi  of  Federal  expcndi- 
tuies  in  the  pa.'-t  decade  or  so. 

At  this  pomt,  Mr  Sp^eaker,  I  include 
this  article  In  the  CoNGnEssiON.'.L  Rec- 
ORn: 

How   AEC   Repc.p.t  PicrvRES   An.v   Ake-jr 

(By  Ro!>ertL.  Pisor) 
W.\SHiNGTo.v.  July  9.— The  federal  govern- 
menfs  largest  research  project  of  the  decade 
will  cost  $400  million  and  look  very  much  like 
a  doughnut-shaped  pile  of  earth  heaved  up 
by  a  giant  mole. 

For  Ann  Arbor  and  southeastern  Michigan, 
this  molehill  cotUd  mean  $1  billion  in  pay- 
rolls and  federal  research  and  development 
grants  over  the  next  10  years— and  a  big 
bocst  for  the  st.ate's  economy,  Industry,  edu- 
cational Institutloris  and  prestiu'c. 

The  project  is  a  200  BilUon  Electron  Volt 
(BEV)  proton  acc-elerator,  already  on  the 
planning  boards  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (AEC)  as  the  Largest  machine  of  Its 
kind  In  the  world.  It  wUl  be  three  miles 
around,  a  mile  in  dl.Tmct.er  and  burled  under 
a  mound  of  earth  30  feet  high. 

The  200  BEV  accelerator,  nearly  seven 
times  larger  than  Its  nearest  competitor  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland.  Is  looking  for  a  home, 

DECISION"  AWAITED 

Ann  Arbor,  or  rather  a  5.700-.acre  section  of 
Northfield  Township  J\ii,t  outside  the  univer- 
sity city,  is  one  of  sU  "finalist"  sites  for  the 
accelerator. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  selected 
the  six  comniunities  from  200  proposed  sites 
In  46  states. 

Now  the  dccL<=lon  is  up  to  the  AEC  with  ap- 
proval required  from  Congress  and  the 
President. 

"Tlie  decblon  could  come  ne.xt  week,  al- 
though that's  not  very  likely,"  one  AEC 
source  said. 

"But  the  commls-Mon  will  deflnltelv  make 
Its  decision  in  the  next  several  months — at 
the  latest  by  the  end  of  the  year." 

A  "yes"  vote  for  Ann  Arbor  would  capture 
what  Indiana  Gov.  Robert  D.  Branlgan  called 
"the  scientific  prize  of  the  century." 

CO.NGRr.cS  IS  CAtTIOUS 

Eight  years  would  pa-ss  after  the  decision 
before  the  first  tiny  protf)n  particle  could  be 
rocketed  around  the  circular  accelerator  at 
speeds  nearlng  186.000  mUes  a  second. 

The  Joint  Atomic  Committee  of  Congress 
Jealously  refuses  vo  yield  its  rleht  to  approve 
the  project.  Congresjsional  hearings  and  ap- 
proval and  appropriations  are  required  before 
the  project  can  get  under  way. 

Detailed  designs  and  land  survevs  will  t.ake 
two  years  then  foiu-  to  five  years  for  construc- 
tion of  the  coloss,al  machine  and  finally  a 
ye.'ir  of  preliminary  teetin?  and  exploration 

By  the  early  1970s,  more  than  »375  mil- 
lion would  have  been  spent  on  a  machine 
hidden  below  a  gently-rising  mound  of  earth 

A  community  of  2.400  physicists,  technl- 
ci.'ins.  mathematicians  and  electronics  ex- 
perts would  spring  up  and  hundreds  more 
would  fly  in  for  temporary  projects  on  the 
huge  machine 

The  annual  payioii  would  be  $60  million. 

OTHER    INDUSTRIES    EYED 

But  Michigan  boosters  of  BEV  see  the 
project  as  only  a  catalyst  for  an  economic 
boom  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state, 
stirring  up  expansion  and  creation  of  allied 
industries,  surveying  firms,  heavy  construc- 


tion, housing,  shopping  ocnt<>rs  and  new 
schools. 

A  part  of  an  AEC  report  Indicates  nc^d 
for  "tons  and  tons  of  equipment  and  shield- 
ing. Bpeclallzed  eairveylng,  precision  com- 
ponents to  support  experlm.ental  facilities, 
buildings  for  offices,  labo.-atorles  and  shops, 
housing  for  the  thousands  of  the  permanent 
staff  and  and  housing  for  visiting  teclini- 
clans." 

Many  bo<T  ters  expect  "spin-ofl-  Industries. 
the  tiny  si>eclallzed  shops  that  spring  up 
almost  overnight  to  produce  sophisticated 
hardw.are  for  the  many  research  project.";. 

These  small,  specialized  Industries  crowd 
the  are.as  around  the  Boston  t<?c!i..ological 
center,  the  space  research  com.plex  In  Hous- 
ton and  the  research  centers  of  southern 
California,  greatly  increasing  the  tax  ba.<;e, 
the  wealth,  the  quality  of  education  and  the 
econontlc  future  of  these  communities. 


ANN'    ARBOR'S    CHANCES 

r.siiig  a  list  of  43  requirements,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  chose  Ann  Arbor,  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  on  Long  Island 
New  York:  Denver,  Colo:  Mivdlson,  Wis; 
the  Sierra  foothills  near  Sacramento.  Calif.; 
and  South  Barrlngton  (or  Weston  i.  near 
Chicago. 

All  but  Denver  bo-ast  of  either  an  existing 
nucleus  of  accelerator  specialists  or  one  of 
the  nation's  outstanding  universities.  But 
Denver  offers  virtually  unlimited  room  for 
expansion  of  the  accelerator,  an  attribute 
strong  enough  to  place  it  on  the  final  list  of 
six. 

What  are  Ann  Arbor's  chance-.? 
The  requirements  range   from   land  suit- 
ability  and    available    air    transportation    to 
the  quality   of   education   and   medical   care 
in  the  proposed  communities. 

The  BEV  site  must  be  on  solid  ground,  not 
subject  to  earthquakes  or  frequent  extreme 
weather  changes,  either  too  hot  or  too  cold 
The  home  state  must  be  able  to  supply  up 
to  180  million  watts  of  electricity  without 
interrupting  normal  service  and  great  quan- 
tities of  water  must  be  available  to  cool  the 
machine. 

AIRPORT    AS    FACTOR 

The  location  must  be  close  to  a  major  na- 
tional airport  with  connections  to  every  ma- 
jor city  for  the  convenience  of  technician- 
visitors.  It  must  have  high  qtiallty  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  good  schools,  museums  and 
libraries  and  an  active  cultural  life  and 
be  near  a  large  and  vital  city. 

Light  and  heavy  industry  and  tech- 
nological activity  must  already  exist  in  the 
site  area  for  support  of  the  research  projects. 

Next  to  the  geological  structure  of  the 
ground  itself,  '"nie  nearness  of  a  major  uni- 
versity Is  absolutelv  essential,"  the  AEC 
noted. 

Only  about  50  men  In  the  United  States 
are  capable  of  designing  and  putting  to- 
gether a  new  accelerator  "and  many  of  them 
are  strongly  oriented  toward  university  Ufe 
and  its  associations."  the  report  stated. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  ttoe 
curious  can  compare  Ann  Arbor's  chances 
ag.Tinst   the  other  sites. 

RAILROAD     SERVICE 

Without  recommendation,  the  National 
Academy  discreetly  Usted  the  six  flnallsts  in 
alphabetical  order,  noting  their  special 
qualifications  or  shortcomings. 

Northfield  Township  can  offer  5.700  acree 
about  six  miles  north  of  Ann  Arbor  on  rela- 
tively-level land  and  serviced  by  a  nearby 
railroad. 

The  soil  foundation  of  clay,  sand  and 
gravel  seems  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  the 
AEC  ideal,  and  deep  pile  foundations  were 
recommended  to  keep  the  huge  machine 
steady  at  all  times. 

But  Ann  Arbor  is  only  35  minutes  from 
Metropolitan  Airport  and  only  30  mUee  from 
Detroit.     It    has    acceptable    weather    and 
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cUmat?  conditions,  a  g.->od  Indiustrial  and 
techncjioRical  base  and  an  unbounded  ability 
to  supply  electricity   and  water. 

"The  chief  attraction  of  this  site  Is  its 
nearness  to  the  campus  of  the  Universitv  of 
Michigan,"  the  initial  report  said  "A  major 
university  with  strength  in  the  pliysical  en- 
gineering and  mathematical  sciences. 

STIEFEST   COMPETITOR 

"The  opportunity  for  the  nation's  top 
Ecicntist.s  to  participate  in  academic  pro- 
gr:ims  at  the  nearby  universitv  would  aid 
m.iienally  in  attracting  them  to'  the  site  ■' 

Brookhaven  in  New  York  possesses  the 
nation's  Largest  ,30  BEV»  accelerator  and 
thus  the  best  nucleus  of  accelerator'  spe- 
cialist.^. 11  Is  wiihln  90  minutes  of  New 
York  .airports  and  quick  connections  to  the 
major  ca-stcrn  ua:ve:-sities.  If  the  need  for 
named  technlcl.ms  becomes  the  mo£t  Im- 
portant consideration,  then  Brookhavci' 
would   have   an   excellent   le.ad. 

nie  Madison  site,  within  10  miles  of  the 
I-mversity  of  Wisconsin  and  fine  vocational 
schools,  is  considered  by  some  from  Michigan 
to  be  the  stifTest  competition.  The  draw- 
b.icks  of  severe  winters.  uncerUln  electric 
power  capabilities  and  the  two-hour  drive  to 
O  Hare  Airport  in  Chicago  are  offset  bv  soil 
conditions. 

"The  site  seems  to  be  Ideal  from  the 
standpoint  of  foundation  requirements  In 
that  (the  machine  i  can  be  placed  dJrectlv 
on  bedrock  without  unusual  or  expensive 
construction  necessary."  the  study  noted 

The  site  study  committee  accepted  the 
Sierra  foothills  near  Sacramento  with  the 
note  that  "it  would  be  prudent  to  pr.nMe 
prv.'tect:on  against  seismic  shocks." 

UNIVERSITIES    NEARBY 

Although  the  airport  and  cultural  facl':- 
ties  of  San  Francisco  are  two  hours  drive 
aw.ay.  tlie  weather  and  electric  power  condi- 
tions are  considered  excellent. 

And  the  site  "would  probablv  be  attractive 
to  many  highly  competent  physicists  and 
enghieers  now  in  the  design  group  at  the 
Lawrenc«  R,idiation  Laboratory"  and  at 
Berkeley  and  Stajiford. 

South  Barrlngton  has  approximately  the 
same  soil  problems  as  Ann  Arbor,  but  It  Is 
only  an  hour  from  O'Hare  Airport  and  verv 
convenient  to  nearly  all  the  universities  of 
tne  Midwest. 

These  are  the  AEC's  assessment  of  the 
geological,  physical  and  cultural  assets  of 
the  six  proposed  sites. 

But  there  is  one  other  recommended  '  c^--,- 
slderation.'" 

This  is  the  consideration  that  "a  new  cen- 
ter of  excellence  be  established."  a  proposal 
which  would  knock  California  and  New  York 
out  of  the  running. 

PLEA    rOK    GRANT    EQUITY 

With  Ji  billion  to  spend  In  research  and 
development  funds,  the  federal  government 
can  easily  create  a  new  center  of  excellence 
This  Is  the  chief  hope  of  Midwestern  con- 
gressmen seeking  the  accelerator. 

The  most  active  of  all  might  be  Michigan 
Congressman  Weston  E.  Vivian,  a  Democrat 
from  Ann  Arbor  and  the  only  Ph.D  in  elec- 
tronics in  Congress. 

In  a  plea  to  tlie  Senate  to  spread  federal 
research  funds  more  equally  among  the  var- 
ious states.  VrviAN  noted  that  the  U.S  gov- 
ernment spends  nearly  $18  billion  a  year  in 
such  grants. 

But  96  8  percent  of  these  funds  go  to  only 
half  the  states  and  most  of  that  to  the  East 
and  West  coasts. 

promi.nent  lag 
In  1963,  the  north  central  states  of  Mich- 
igan. Ohio,  Indiana,  ininois  and  Wisconsin 
received  «18  per  capita  in  federal  research 
and  development  (R&D)  money,  compared 
with  the  Pacific  coast  states  with  1181  and 
New  England's  ?.08. 
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Residents  of  the  north  central  st-ates  re- 
ceived back  only  $24  in  R&D  funds  for  every 
$1,000  paid  in  federal  taxes,  compared  with 
$342  received  In  the  Paclflc  sutes  and  $110 
in  New  England. 

"Research  money  draws  the  brains,  the 
Idea  man.  the  Innovators  and  entrepreneurs 
to  the  recipient  companies  and  tnstitut:or.s," 
VrvTAN  testifies. 

•'And  development  money  builds  the  tech- 
nological capability  and  trains  the  working 
force  which  can  ^ve^hese  organiza'.ions  a 
virtually  Insurmountable  advaiitige  over 
competitors  for  commercial,  as  weil  as  nuU- 
tary.  markets." 

LCltED    FROM    MIDWEST 

Vivian,  who  received  his  Ph  D.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  noted  that  the  Mid- 
west produces  about  40  percent  of  all  the 
advanced  degree  scientists  and  engineers, 
but  that  most  are  pulled  away  by  the  lure 
of    federal   RScD   funds    placed    elsewhere 

Dr.  Roger  E.  Bolton,  In  a  recent  book  oa 
"Defense  Purchases  and  Regional  Growth," 
singled  out  the  north  central  states  as  "least 
beneficiaries"  of  federal  funds  since  1962. 

Of  all  SO  states.  Bolton  contended  in  his 
economic  study,  only  three  suffered  adverse- 
ly or  saw  their  economic  growth  depressed 
by  ahlfts  In  federal  spending.  These  are 
Michigan.  Wisconsin   and   Indiana. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    ICASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Fourth  of  July  millions  of  Americans  pay 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
renew  their  dedication  to  our  countrj-'s 
Ideals.  I  have  just  returned  from  Viet- 
nam where  every  day  In  the  jungles  and 
swampy  rlcelands  young  Americans  are 
paying  a  very  special  kind  of  tribute  to 
patriotism — a  tribute  In  blood  and  lives. 

The  sobering  sight  of  these  young  men 
going  into  battle  brings  to  ones  mind  the 
question:  Where  does  their  dedication 
come  from,  what  loyalty  inspires  their 
sacrifice?  I  believe  that  the  answer  is  In 
their  loyalty  to  our  flag  and  to  our  young 
people  every  Independence  Day,  and 
though  they  may  never  be  given  such 
terrible  trial,  they  are  the  strong  founda- 
tion on  which  our  country's  strength 
rests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include  In 
the  Record  two  newspaper  articles — one 
from  the  Slpplcan  Sentinel  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times — which  give  an  account  of  the 
patriotic  programs  recently  held  in  the 
towns  of  Marlon  and  Falrhaven,  Mass.. 
in  my  district.  These  fine  programs  are 
an  example  of  the  way  our  young  people 
are  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  respect  for  our  flag.  I  think  that 
the  citizens  who  participated  are  deserv- 
ing of  great  praise  for  these  outstanding 
tributes  to  our  Nation's  Ideals. 

The  articles  follow : 
(Prom  the  Slpplcan  (Mass  )  Sentinel] 

In  elaborate  and  impress' ve  ceremonies  at 
the  Slpplcan  School  on  Tuesday.  Flag  Day,  20 


students  of  grades  five  and  six  were  cited 
for  excellence  in  clti.^^nshlp  and  received 
award.?  and  certificates  !n  the  First  Cltizer.- 
.shlp  .Awards  made  by  the  Slpplcan  Society. 
sp<insored  by  the  Slpplcan  Woman's  Club 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Irnia  Hunt  of 
Marion. 

Mrs  C.  Jcieeph  Nowak.  club  president, 
made   the   presentations. 

The  stirring  propram  began  at  10  am..  In 
the  crowded  school  auditorium  with  a  Fl,\g 
r;iising  ceremony  and  Color  guard  by  Girl 
Scouts  of  grade  6.  followed  by  a  salute  to 
the  Flag  led  by  Joseph  Burke,  a  member  of 
the  Town  Committee  for  Flae  Day.  Diane 
Hickey  then  read  Governor  John  A.  Volpe's 
Flag  Day  Proclimiation.  "The  Fla,»  Gc<-s  By" 
was  presented  by  grades  1.  3  and  3;  followed 
by  singing  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  by 
grades  4.  5.  6.  and  the  special  education 
class,  led  by  Mrs.  Rhona  Blasdale. 

The  special  induction  ceremony  of  the 
Slpplcan  Society  was  presented  by  giiest 
speaker   Mrs.  Nowak. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Kunces,  stiperintendent  of 
schools.  n\ade  the  response  and  was  lalor 
presented  a  Flag,  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  ideals  set  forth  In  the  citizen- 
ship program,  by  Miss  Allen,  in  a  surprise 
ceremony. 

The  progr.-im  closed  with  the  children  sing- 
ing "America  the  Beautiful,"  ringing 
throughout  the  auditorium. 

The  spcial  program  klcked-off  t!;e  '21 
Day  Salute  to  the  Flag,"  in  Marlon  and  w.ia 
applauded  by  the  Fbig  Day  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  Marion  selectmen.  Committee- 
men are  Donald  Perry.  Mrs.  Nowiik.  Miss 
Etta-Hix  Allen.  Slpplcan  School  Principal; 
Mrs.  Virginia  Pr\ichnlk.  Mr  Burke.  William 
P  Henry,  Mrs.  Robert  Thompson  and  Law- 
rence P.  Pangaro,  chairman.  The  complete 
program  will  end  on  July  4.  Independence 
Day.  at  the  Marion  Horse  Show. 

Awards  and  certificates  were  presented  to 
the  children  based  on:  Courage  to  stand  for 
high  Ideals;  honesty  and  fairness;  depend- 
ability: cooperation,  and  consideration  for 
others 

Sixth  graders  receiving  the  citizen  pin 
awards  and  Sippican  Society  memberships 
were:  FJlen  Adams.  Richard  Burrell.  Gary 
Cobb.  Daniel  Olbbs,  Diane  Hickey.  EllMbeth 
Kunces.  Susan  Marinl,  Donald  Nielsen  and 
Linda  Ptna. 

Fifth  graders  receiving  certificates  and  jun- 
ior memberships  were:  Maureen  Burke,  Ru.«;- 
se'.l  Burns.  Dcbra  Cobb.  Sara  Converse.  Diana 
Cruz.  KathvTn  Heuston,  Robin  Jenny. 
Joseph  Marinl.  Vicky  Sherman,  Elin  Waagen 
and  Martin  Wickenden. 

During  the  ceremonies  all  of  the  children 
were  presented  with  Flags  to  make  the  pro- 
gram one  that  will  long  be  remembered. 
Principal  Allen  stressed  that  the  program  for 
next  year  will  include  Junior  member.>;hips 
for  gr.ides  1  through  5  and  awards  to  grade 
6  as  w.vs  done  this  year. 

(From   the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times] 
Festiv.\l  of  Fi..\r..'> 

Todny  marks  the  opening  of  F.iirliaven's 
four-dav  Festival  of  Flags,  a  unique  patriotic 
celebration  designed  to  honor  the  US.  Flag 
and  to  demonstrate  support  for  the  nation's 
Viet  Nam  policy. 

SjX)nsoring  it  is  tiie  Falrhaven  .Association 
of  Businessmen  and  a  hard-working  commit- 
tee headed  by  Kenneth  Lavallee.  Tlirough 
their  efforts,  this  st,u-spangled  spectacular 
will  bring  to  the  community  parades,  demon- 
strations, pageants,  displays  and  cere- 
monies -all  relating  to  the  Flag,  the  miliuiry 
and  the  American  effort  in  space. 

A  representative  of  the  Japanese  ambassa- 
dor will  be  on  hand  for  re-creation  of  the 
towns  f.imous  1918  samurai  sword  presenta- 
tion: missiles  and  space  capsules  will  be  dem- 
onstrated;   milltarv    and    civic    leaders    will 


speak  at  various  gatherings    and  Flaj^s  will 
b<«  di.iplayed  tlirougliout  Falrhaven. 

Undoubtedly,  thousands  will  turn  out  1:5 
view  this  timely  display  of  patriotism,  and 
The  Standard-Times  wishes  the  Festival  of 
Flags  good  f(3rtune  and  good  weather,  for  this 
program  in  behalf  of  love  of  country  deserves 
the  broadest  exposure. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 

OF    PENSSYL\\in\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REfoRD.  I  include  the  following: 

Salute  to  Oir  Two-Party  Svstem 
(.\n  address  by  the  Honorable  Gerald  R 
Ford  before  tlie  Amcric.in  Heritage  Foun- 
dation's Northeastern  Regional  Vote  Work- 
shop. Philadelphi.v,  BcUcvue-Slralford 
Hotel.  July  11,  1966) 

When  those  who  are  deep  In  the  political 
battle — like  Mr,  Bailey  and  me— are  invited 
to  give  non-partisan  talks,  we  are  forced  to 
make  some  major  readjustments  In  the  con- 
tent of  our  remarks. 

Mr.  Bailey  and  I  have  to  make  such  re- 
adjustments not  only  because  of  the  nature 
of  this  audience  but  also  because  of  the  plar.' 
selected  for  this  conference.  We  are  meet- 
ing In  the  City  of  Brotlierly  Love.  We 
shouldn't  forget  that   this  evening. 

Among  other  things,  we  have  to  wTite  a 
new  speech.  That  bn.sic  talk  for  partisan 
gatherings  which  we  give  over  and  over  again 
hius  to  be  scrapped.  Even  the  Jokes  have  to 
EO  because  partisan  political  humor  Jui^t 
doesn't  seem  funny  to  those  outside  the 
ranl<s  of  party  faithtul. 

Tonight  we  salute  the  two-p:irty  system. 
the  political  system  that  our  Nation  has  h:id 
almost  from  Its  beginnings.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  what  is  temporarily  the  minor- 
ity party.  I  want  to  thank  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  for  the  valuable  work 
wliich  it  has  done  for  many  years  to  give 
life  and  meaning  to  that  system.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Foundation  on  the  inaugura- 
tion of  these  Regional  Vote  Workshops,  and 
I  wish  you  success  in  your  1966  Nonpartisan 
Register   and   Vote   Campaign. 

The  work  that  the  Foundation  Is  doing 
looks  to  nurturing  in  the  hearts  of  all  clt.izen.s 
I.  lie  ideals  of  democratic  government,  Unles.s 
tiiese  ideals  flourish  there,  no  constitution, 
no  law.  certainly  no  political  party  or  It.s 
leadership  can  maintain  the  health  of  our 
political  system. 

In  1960  the  Democr.its  alleged  a  "mi3,sile 
gap."  Republicans  from  General  Eisenhower 
on  down  denied  the  ciiarge.  In  1966  the  Re- 
publicans contend  there  is  a  White  House 
"credibility  gap."  John  Bailey  will  protect 
vehemently.  But  Ixjth  of  us  will  likely  agree 
tiiere  is  a  "commitment  p.ip"  on  the  part  of 
t<.>o  many  Americans.  What  we  need  is  .i 
commitment  to  broad,  staunch,  and  con- 
structive support  for  the  two-party  system. 

Several  centuries  ago,  the  Italian  poet 
D.mte  put  It  this  way:  "The  hottest  places 
m  hell  are  reserved  for  those  who.  in  a  period 
of  moral  crisis.  maiiiUin  their  neutrality." 
My  plea  is  that  all  American  discard  political 
neutrality  and  enlist  in  the  battle  to  preserve 
the  two-party  system. 

What  is  called  for,  I  sincerely  believe.  Is  a 
decision  by  more  and  more  Americans  to 
renounce  political  neutrality  during  elections 
and  to  bring  their  entire  individual  effort  to 


bo.ir  on  behalf  of  cnndidiites  wlio  meet  their 
rigid  specifications  of  honor  and  outlook. 

As  individuals,  you  have  tiie  respon-sibiltty 
and  duty  to  become  actively  engaged  in  par- 
titan  politics.    I  am  not  here  as  a  recriuter 
for  the  Republican  P..rty  although  I  will  be 
glad  to  'ake  appIic.it:o:LS  nt  Ui^  door.     What 
I  am  saying  is  that  you  cannot,  as  individ- 
uals, expect  to  achieve  concrete  political  re- 
sults if  you  are  unvviliiiig  Ui  Join  and  work 
for  the  party  of  your  choice.    It  Is  only  with- 
in a  party  that  you  cm  help  to  dei.ermme 
party  policy,  help  scle-'t  cmdidate:,  for  party 
nomination  and  work  for  their  eveiuu..!  elec- 
tion.   It  !S  only  witii:n  a  ix)!lticai  p..rty  that 
you  can  till  and  fertilize  the  soil  which  will 
produce  tiie  kind  of  Icgi.-^hitors  who  will,  for 
ex.unple.    get    some   o*    our    basic    pioblems. 
state    and    national,    out   of    petiy    politics! 
Many  like  myself  in  the  political  arena  are 
disappointed   that   more  of  our   higiiiy  mo- 
tivated clti.-cns  are  not  working  .\s  actively 
as  they  sliould  be  in  a  political  party. 

What  the  Foundation  is  aiming  at  is  the 
broadest  type  of  citizen  participation  m  the 
politick  process.  It  is  a  goal  that  deserves 
the  unstinting  support  of  both  great  Ameri- 
can political  parties. 

Tlie  political  party  Is  the  agency,  and  really 
the  only  agency,  through  which  citizens  can 
fuHy  and  effectively  participate  In  the  polit- 
ical process. 

Where  tliere  is  freedom,  there  will  be  more 
than  a  single  political  party,  for  free  men 
will  not  all  think  alike. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  founding 
fathers  viewed  the  growth  of  parties  with 
alarm.  They  made  no  provision  for  them  la 
the  Oon.stitution.  George  Washington  warned 
his  countrymen  against  them  In  his  Fare- 
well Address.  Our  forefathers'  apprehension 
waa  not  without  reason.  Political  wars  In 
the  England  of  their  time  were  characterized 
by  bitter  party  strife  and  divisive  partisan- 
ship. 

It  W.1S  Thomas  Jefferson  who  st.irted  our 
two-party   system.     You  might   say   that  as 
vice-president    he    was    the    firj.t    minomy 
•    leader  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Jefferson  thereby  added  to  the  constitu- 
tional checks  and  balances  another  safe- 
guard In  our  experiment  in  democratic  gov- 
ernment. It  has  saved  the  nation  from  the 
oppression  which  so  often  characterizes  those 
countries  where  a  single  political  party 
dominates  every  aspect  of  political  life  and 
unchecked,  stifles  all  dissent.  And  it  has 
saved  the  nation  from  the  anarchy  and  chaoe 
which  so  often  characterizes  those  countries 
where  every  conceivable  faction  organize* 
Itself  into  an  Independent  political  party. 

Elfhu  Root  called  the  two-party  system  a 
sign  of  political  maturity.  The  two-party 
system  guarantees  a  wide  appeal  to  the  elec- 
torate and  it  Increiises  the  chances  for  co- 
herence and  stability  In  government.  It 
avoids  the  IrresponEibllity  of  factionalism 
which,  at  best,  operates  to  allow  popular  con- 
trol In  a  one-party  state.  More  important 
than  these  theoretical  considerations  is  the 
fact  that  the  two-party  system,  In  the  con- 
text of  America,  her  institutions  and  tradi- 
tions, has  met  the  test  of  history.  It  works 
It  Is  an  Imoprtant  part  of  that  complex  set 
of  balances  and  mechanisms  that  have  m.ide 
the  American  experiment  in  democratic  gov- 
ernment the  world's  greatest  success  story. 

Under  Jefferson's  Innovation.  America  has 
prospered,  maintaining  always  her  commit- 
ment to  both  majority  rule  and  freedom  of 
dis,sent.  Many  countries,  particularly  in  La- 
tin America,  have  copied  our  Constitution. 
And  in  many  cases  they  have  met  with  re- 
peated failure.  One  of  the  keys  to  under- 
.standmg  why  Is  their  inability  to  develop  a 
two-party  system, 

A  goal  of  this  Northeastern  Regional  Vote 
Workshop  is  to  consider  ways  to  sharpen  the 
cutting  edges  of  our  two-party  system.  The 
problem  was  never  stated  better  than  it  was 
some  forty  years  ago  by  the  prominent  Brit- 
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Ish  writer.  Mr.  J.  A.  Spender.    The  problem, 
he  said,  "U  to  convince  omt  fellow  country- 
ment  tlmt  to  have  political  convictions,  to 
Join  a  party,  to  work  for  It,  and  to  support 
it  out  of  their  purses,  so  far  as  means  allow 
are  among  duties  of  all  citizens,  and  cannot 
be   neglected   without  serious   harm   to   the 
cjuntry."     This  Is  one  of  the  great  unsolved 
problems  of  democracy.     Until  we  solve  it 
our  two-party  system  and  the  very  qu.ility  of 
our  goveriinient  will  be  aefecii\e. 
^  Tiie  Indices  of  citi/en  involvenuT.t  in  pol- 
ities do  not  tell  an  encour.iging  story  in  the 
United    sutes.     The   percentage   of   citizens 
of  votuig  age  who  have  voted  in  recent  pre- 
sidential   elections    has    hovered    about    the 
level   of  60   per  cent.     In  ofT-vear  Congres- 
sional   elections,    it   has   been  "running  "bei- 
weeii  45  and  49  per  cent.     In  l(-<al  elections 
a  turnout  of  30  to  40  per  cent  Is  common. 
Tlic.^e    levels   of   voter   participation   do   not 
compare   favorably   with   those  of   advanced 
nations   with  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

With  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  potentl.%! 
electorate  actually  voUng,  how  many  less 
ever  actively  work  for  a  political  party  or 
for  candidates  for  office?  And  of  those  who 
work— performing  the  Important  role  of  m- 
f<.>rming  their  fellow  cltizeias— how  many  less 
ever  make  a  financial  contribution?  Tlie 
number  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  and  di- 
minishing with  it  is  the  effectiveness  of  our 
lwo-p;u-ty  system. 

Particularly  acute  Is  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate linanciid  foundation,  one  coiisistent 
with  democratic  principles.  Herbert  Alex- 
ander. Staff  Director  of  President  Kennedy's 
Commission  on  Campaign  casts,  has  put  the 
costs  of  1964  crunpaigns  at  200  million  dol- 
lars. Such  expenditures  are  not  unjustifiably 
large  in  campaigns  directed  toward  a  po'- 
tential  electorate  of  more  than  100  million 
who  are  asked  to  vote  for  at  least  200,000 
offices  of  some  significance. 

Only  about  10  per  cent  of  adult  Americans 
ever  contribute  to  election  campaigns     This 
figure  is  significantly  higher  than  it  was  fifty 
or  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  it  Is  still 
far  too  low.     It  is  not  healthy  for  the  costa 
of  democracy  to  be  met  by  so  few.    The  day 
when  political  parties  can  sit  back  and  de- 
pend on  large  contributors  must  end.     Our 
election    costs    must    be    covered    without 
Jeopardizing   our   public   moraLs.      Our    goal 
should  be  securing  ever  more  contributors  to 
our  political  parties  on  a  regular  year-round 
basis.     The  wider  the  base  of  party  funds 
the  less  suspicion  there  can  be  of  Improper 
infiuence.    There  Is  a  Job  to  be  done.    Recent 
data  from  the  University  of  Michigan  Survey 
Research   Center  shows  that  less  than  half 
of  those  interviewed  had  ever  heard  of  efforts 
to     raise     money     for     campaign     expenses. 
Eighty-five  had   never  been   asked   to  con- 
tribute.    Only  one  out  of  fifty  had  ever  par- 
ticipated in  a  campaign  fund-raising  drive 
When  asked  U  they  would  contribute  If  ap- 
proached, a  fourth  said  yes.  while  58  per  cent 
replied  no. 

Our  failure  here  Is  deplorable— and  even 
more  so  because  we  raise  annually  tlirough- 
out  the  country  large  sums  for  welfare  and 
other  community  needs.  Is  the  well-being  of 
our  political  system  anv  less  important  ■» 
With  hard  work  and  organization,  and  with 
the  help  of  groups  hke  the  American  Heri- 
tage Foundation,  our  political  parties  can 
meet  this  test.  My  own  party  has  made 
stndes  in  this  direction.  Since  1963  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  operating  budget  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  h;us 
been  met  by  annual  ten-dollar  susUUning 
memberships.  In  1964.  through  the  exten- 
sive use  of  direct  mail  and  television  appeals 
72  per  cent  of  the  contributions  for  the 
Republican  presidential  campaign  came  in 
sums  less  than  500  dollars.  Only  30  per  cent 
of  the  contributions  to  the  Democrats  came 
In  these  smaller  sum-s.  But  establishing  the 
measuring  rod  at  500  dollars  Is  still  setting  it 


awfully  high  There  is  much  more  that  both 
panles  can  do  and  must  do  to  Interest  the 
individual  ciu/.en  of  limited  means  In  in- 
vesting in  our  political  proce«5s.  Until  we 
do— until  the  costs  of  democ-r.acy  are  appor- 
tioned democratically — our  twi>-p.u-tv  >.vs- 
tem  win  not  be  doing  the  l>cst  lob  it  can" 

In  the  field  of  legislation  there  is  a'so 
much  that  can  be  done.  ElTorta  he-e  are 
generally  aimed  at  restr.dnine  abuses  in  rids- 
ing  iuid  spending  campaign  funds. 

I  su.egest  that  it  is  ume  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  adequate  financing  of  parlies  and 
candidates  through  mas^  contributions  or 
small  amounts.  The  present  methods  of 
fund-raising  too  often  shut  out  of  elective 
otlice  men  and  women  who  lack  subsuntial 
pensonal  funds  or  h.ck  persoiud  access  to 
great  wealth. 

-riiere  are  other  st*ps  that  can  be  taken  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  campaign  ca^ts— not- 
ably modifying  the  re-trtctions  of  Section  315 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act— the 
equal  time  provision— which  operates  to  pre- 
vent television  and  radio  stations  from  pro- 
viding free  time  to  c^iuidldates  for  office 

Those  who  discuss  the  Inadequate  par- 
ticipation of  cit:.-ens  In  the  political  procers 
generally  center  their  fire  on  the  citizen  He 
is  denotmced  by  critics  as  apathetic,  unin- 
lorined,  and  uninterested. 

I  fe<'I  that  the  Indictment  must  be  ex- 
teiKied  to  cover  politician*  and  perhaps 
others  m  our  society.  If  the  citizen  la  un- 
interested, is  this  lack  of  interest  due  to 
some  degree  to  the  failure  of  politicians  to 
offer  something  that  will  arouse  his  inter- 
!^l,,  ",^^  '^  uninformed.  U  It  because  much 
political  oratory  is  not  really  Informative' 
.soine  will  contend-perhaps  It's  an  allbi-- 
that  they  Just  can't  get  the  facta  from  any 

There  Is  need  for  drastic  reform  of  cam- 
paign prcxedures  that  go  back  to  the  horse- 
a,id-buggy  era.  Something  in  this  direction 
.s  being  done  by  the  Republican  National 
C  .iTimittee  On  toe  suggestion  otf  President 
Eisenhower.  Chairman  Bli«  has  a  commJs- 
s  on  at  work  studying  the  quadrennl.-U  na- 
tional convention  with  a  view  to  st«am- 
hning  this   venerable  but  soporific   instil u- 

tf  Vn^  '^-  ""  '■'"■'^-  ^"-  ""^  "'^  '8  needed 
f  campaigns  are  better  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  spreading  information  and  capturing  pub- 
lic interest  ...  f         'n  puu 

•wlen^^  ^J'°^  ^'^^^  televised  debate*  be- 
.«een  presidential  candidate.,  so  successful 
-n  attr.icting  public  Interest  In  the  I960 
canipaign  wiu  be  conducted  again,  i  Zi 
little  merit  in  the  argument  t^tinj  fn! 
cumbent  president  should  not  engage  In  de- 
bate With  his  opponent.  I  bellevfpLldent 
Kennedy  would  have  debated  his  Re™  lean 
Challenger  in  1964  had  he  lived  to  run  for 
reeleetlon-and  the  voters  would  have  bcln 
the  beneficiaries. 

tnwim'^r?'"'  '^''  ^^"'^"l^t^  themselves  are 
unwilling   to   engage   In   debate,    they  could 

fe?J^,"T  -^P"""'"''"  to  participate  in  Joint 
televised   appearances  on   their  behalf 
Debate  between  the  parties  should  be  prac- 

Although  I  att,ach  .special  Import^ncT  to  de- 
bate in  presidenti.al  campaigns,  ther^  should 

men  -"'",? '"^,  '^"'^''*  ^^'^^  P^y  spokes- 
men .>t  all  political  levels  at  all  times  There 
are  always  Important  is.sues.     There  are  aj! 

Tlie  partly  would  be  strengthened,  toe  pul>. 
1  c  ^ould  be  better  informed,  and  poUcv  de- 
cisions would  be  made  more  wisely  if  we 
argtied  out  things  before  toe  public. 

To  talk  of  the  two-party  system  is  to  lnvlt« 
attention  to  toe  woes  of  toe  minority  party 
I  shall  refrain  from  Inflicting  on  you  any 
long  list  of  complalntB.  but  I  do  want  to 
eKi>ress  one  fear  which,  if  Jiistlfled,  should 
be   of  concern   to  all   regardlefls   of   party 

It  Is  not  easy  for  the  minority  to  make 
its  voice  heard.     In  toU  age  ot  muse  oom- 
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munlcatlon.  the  Office  of  the  President  domi- 
nates the  American  political  scene.  The  eyea 
of  the  aaUon  and  the  world  are  fixed  upcn 
tt.  And  rightly  so.  Its  poiwer  Ls  awesome,  as 
Is  the  reeponslblllty  which  conTroriLs  the  man 
who  poesesees  It.  It  Is  power  to  do  enormous 
good.  But  the  ^eat  pwwer  to  do  gixxl  Is,  at 
Its  root,  simply  great  power.  Free  men  miLsc 
be  able  to  check  It  and  chailense  It.  lest  it 
consume  them. 

If  free  men  cannot  rhrcic  and  ch.-.'.'.engo  It. 
then  we  do  have  one-party  nile  If  It  Is 
becoming  increasingly  difTicult  for  them  to  do 
so.  then  we  have  begun  a  Journey  down  a 
dangerous  road. 

We  seek  In  our  political  life  the  attainment 
of  Justice  and  the  containment  of  f>owpr 
The  two-party  system  plays  a  vital  role  In 
the  struggle  to  achieve  these  goals.  By  pro- 
viding debate  and  discussion  it  helps  us 
travel  a  much  surer  cuur<;e  t*.;w.i.-d  ;'i?tice  for 
all  our  citizens. 

The  minority  must  be  able  to  pet  it.';  views 
out  to  the  people.  I  hope  that  the  minority 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  arst  delivered 
this  year,  will  become  a  permanent  institu- 
tion— grlven  time  and  prominence  cjrresponcl- 
Ing  to  that  of  the  President 

Although  I  speak  tonight  for  the  minority. 
the  Republicans,  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
In  the  minority  can  or  should  sit  back  and 
bide  their  time.  There  are  some,  a  very 
few  fortunately,  who  argvie  that  the  minority 
shoul  await  a  national  dlsa.^ter  at  home  or 
abroad  and  then  move  In,  pick  up  the  pieces 
and  buUd  from  the  shambles.  This  I  con- 
tend Is  neither  the  tradition  nor  the  heritage 
of  the  Republican  Party  In  the  1960  s.  This 
was  not  the  role  of  the  Republican  Party 
under  Lincoln  or  Eisenhower.  It  was  not  the 
role  of  the  Democrats  In  their  dark  days  In 
the  minority  In  the  1920's.  We  must  by  the 
competence  of  our  candidates,  by  the  record 
of  legislators  and  administrators  and  by  the 
phlloepohy  that  we  espouse  earn  the  re?pect 
of  our  fellow  citizens. 

My  suggestions  only  touch  the  surf.ice  In 
the  final  analysis  the  future  of  our  two- 
party  system  depends  on  the  courage  and 
conviction  of  all  Americans — of  whatever 
political  stripe — and  their  commitment  to  the 
values  of  majority  rule  and  freedom  of  dis- 
sent. 

These  values  are  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  values  that  will  be  preserved 
only  through  strengthening  the  two-party 
system. 


Vets  of  Famed  4th  Marine  Division, 
Spearhead  of  Many  Pacific  Campaigns, 
Receired  Warm  Aloha  Upon  Visit  to 
World  War  II  Base  in  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
probably  the  most  popular  and  t!ie  most 
captivating  of  all  of  Hauaii'.?  many- 
splendored  charms  is  Its  friendly  spirit 
of  aloha.  That  this  charming  spirit  of 
aloha  has  not  been  diluted  with  the  com- 
ing of  urbanization  to  the  Hawaiian 
archipelago  was  recently  demonstrated 
by  the  people  on  the  island  of  Maui. 

The  valley  islanders  displayed  their 
oldtime  aloha  when  they  welcomed  129 
veterans  of  World  War  lis  4th  Ma- 
rine Division.  The  ex-marincs  recently 
returned  for  a  nostalgic  visit  to  their 


wartime  home  in  the  Hawaiian  Island.''. 
The  beautiful  vaJley  Island  of  Maui  was 
the  division  s  home  base  before  and  after 
their  rugged  Paciac  campaigns. 

Orfc'anized  by  capable  County  Chair- 
man Eddie  Tam  and  Richard  E  Nawson. 
the  welcoming  party  £)f  2,000  Mauians 
greeted  the  World  War  II  veterans  and 
their  families  with  hundreds  of  fre^h 
flower  lels  and  Hawaiian  music.  Indeed. 
the  islanders'  aloha  was  as  cordial  as  it 
was  21  years  ago  when  the  4th  Marine 
Division  called  Maul  its  home. 

Reporter  Charles  C.  Young's  heait- 
v.aiming  accoimt  of  the  nostalgic  return 
of  the  4th  Marine  Division  veterans 
appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
of  June  27.  19G6.  I  now  submit  the 
nev\;>pai>er   article   for  liiclusion  in   the 
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World    War    II    Marine    Vets    Receive    Big 

Aloha  on  Vallet  Isle 

(By  Charles  C.  Young) 

Kahuh.i,  Mavi. — Nearly  2,000  M.aiians 
were  waiting  with  lels  when  129  World  War 
II  veterans  of  the  Fourth  Marine  Division 
arrived  with  their  families  yesterday  for  a 
nostalgic  reunion. 

For  m.my  an  ex-marine  it  was  a  first  look 
at  Maui  In  21  years. 

The  Valley  Island  was  the  home  base  for 
the  division  before  and  alter  some  of  the 
Pacific's  blocKltest  fighting. 

Carl  Dearborn,  a  Whittler,  California,  mall 
carrier,  said  "I  knew  we  would  get  a  big  re- 
ception but  I  never  anticipated  anvthine 
like  this  ■■  ■ 

De.arb^  rn  Is  a  former  member  of  Compari 
F.   2nd   Battalion,   25th   Marine  Regiment. 

Three   plane  loads  of  old  marines  arrive 
yesterday  at  Kahulul's  new  airport  terminal. 

C.iinp  Maul  at  Kokomo  was  their  home  In 
1944  45  in  between  battles  to  secure  Roi- 
Nanuir.  Saipan,  Tinian  and  Iwo  Jlma, 

They  arrived  ye.sterday  from  the  division's 
annual  reunion  In  Los  Angeles. 

They  cam."  to  Maul  in  three  Aloha  Airlines 
flights  urnving  between  5rl5  p.m.  and  8:10 
p  m    last  night. 

Many  Mauians  had  answered  County 
Chairman  Eddie  Tarn's  call  for  volunteers  to 
pick  flowers  and  string  200  lei";.  Approxi- 
mately 500  leis  were  received. 

A  huge  banner  en  the  terminal  read,  "Maul 
We'comcs  Our  Fourth  Marines." 

The  veterans  and  their  wide-eyed  families 
passed  down  a  path  of  young  girls  with  lels 
for  them  on  one  side  and  red-capped  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Camp  Maul  ch:ipter  of  the 
M.!rine   Corps  licague. 

The  Marine  Corps  League  members  in- 
cluded five  form.er  members  of  the  Fourth 
Marine  Division  who  now  make  their  homes 
on  Maui 

There  was  some  disappointment  at  the 
non-appearance  of  Colonel  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, a  Fourth  Marine  Division  Medal  of 
Honcr  winner,  who  could  not  make  the 
trip. 

The  persons  who  came  the  furthest  to  meet 
cne  of  tfie  returning  vets  were  Police  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  Leslie  C  Medetros  with  their 
gr.'.ndchildren.  Lellc  Jo  and  Benjamin,  of 
Honolulu. 

Tlie  Medelroses  were  there  to  greet  Henry 
De  Loof.  a  corpwral  and  a  trooper  In  the 
Michigan  state  police  who  retires  next  year. 

De  Loof  served  with  the  Fourth  Marine 
Division's  military  police  battalion  as  a  mo- 
torcycle patrolman  when  Mcdelros.  a  police 
sergeant,  also  worked  out  of  the  Makawao 
district  police  station  at  Pata, 

Mrs.  John  Johnson  of  Wailuku  saw  De 
Loof  and  remembered  him  as  the  MP  who 
used  to  patrol  past  her  house  on  his  motor- 


cycle.    Tlie  Medeiro.ccs  aiid  Do  Loof  have  cor- 
responded through  the  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Shin  of  Wailuku  were 
there  to  greet  their  friend,  Chailes  Bateman. 
of  Huntin:;ton.  Long  I.sland.  New  York,  who 
arrived  with  his  wife  Virginia  and  daughter, 
Carol,  19, 

'      Bateman  served  with  Headquarters  Com- 
pany. 3rd  Battalion,  23rd  Marine  Regiment, 

Many  of  the  rcturnint^  f^Tmer  Maul  Ma- 
rines inqtiired  about  frieiidi  thev  knew  here 
In  World  War  II. 

Joseph  Irby,  formerly  of  the  25th  Regi- 
ment, now  a  steel  fabric, itnr  at  Gulp"i  t.  Mis- 
sissippi, Inqiiirod  for  the  Harry  Stlbbards 
who  are  now  re.'.idlng  in  Honolulu.  Mrs. 
Stibbard's  hula  troupe  ii::ccl  to  play  Camp 
Maui  on  the  loc  a  U.SO,  circuit. 

Ken  Edwards,  an  apartment  house  builder 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  his  wife,  weie 
greeted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Kuwahara  of 
Paia. 

Edwards,  then  a  captain  In  the  Fii.st  Ba'- 
talion,  23rd  Marines,  often  visited  the  Kiiv.ai- 
haras  when  stationed  at  Camp  Maul.  They 
have  corresponded  through  Uie  years.  Mrs 
Kuwahara  said  the  Edwardses  every  year  at 
Christmas  have  sent  them  picture  cards  of 
their  growing  family. 

Chairman  Eddie  "Tarn  and  Richard  E.  Maw- 
son,  co-chairman  of  the  homecoming,  had 
the  combined  Rogers  Aklu  and  Rena  Chlng 
troupes  keeping  the  wives  and  daughters  en- 
tranced with  their  hula  dancing  from  a 
raised  platform  within  the  terminal 


India — Funnel  for  Foreign  Aid  Waste 
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HON. 


SPEECH 

OF 

JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TAXI Vrs       ' 
Monday,  July  11,  1966 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  recently  proposed  that  we  give 
an  amount  equal  to  approximately  90 
percent  of  our  annual  consumption  of 
wheat  to  one  nation.  India.  'While  this 
might  seem  humanitarian  on  the  surface, 
the  more  that  the  recipient  nation  is 
studied,  the  more  questionable  the  gift 
becomes.  India  Is  the  pious  neutrali.st 
state  which  seems  to  see  little  dlfTerence 
between  communism  and  capitalism 
They  in  effect  say  a  plague  on  both  of 
your  houses.  They  supposedly  see  some 
moral  position  in  neutrality,  although  I 
fail  to  see  their  logic. 

Aside  from  political  and  pliilosophic 
considerations,  there  is  the  veiy  realistic 
and  practical  consideration  that  this  Na- 
tion is  ill  equipped  to  utilize  what  we  Rive 
them,  and  in  many  ways  we  are  wastin',' 
billions  of  dollars  which  we  can  111  afford 
to  squander.  A  most  perceptive  article 
appears  in  Look  mafazine's  July  12.  1966. 
is.suc  which  lii?hli.qhts  many  of  the.se 
problems  of  ignorance,  antipatb.y,  reli- 
gious taboo,  and  poverty.  It  Ls  well 
worth  studying  before  we  contemplate 
pouring  bil'ions  into  a  bottomless  funnel 
in  India  which  could  better  be  Ui^cd  else- 
where in  the  world  If  we  feel  we  miust 
spend  but.  from  many  standpoints,  would 
better  be  left  unspent. 

I  From  Look  Magazine,  July  12,   1960] 

India:   Too  Poor  To  Bs  Effective  -  Too  Bin 

To    Be   Ignored 

One-seventh  of  the  world's  people  are 
Indians.     One  million   more  are   born   c erv 
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month.     For  India,  this  Is  the  arithmetic  of 
desperation.     It   Is   an  equation  that  hanga 
like  a  black  cloud  over  a  proud  subcontinent 
struggling     to     become     self-sufHclent     but 
frighteningly  close  to  drowning  In  a  human 
deluge.     Out  of  a  long  past  came  the  tradi- 
tion that  gave  the  world  such  heart-clench- 
ing beauty  as  the  Taj  Mahal    (above),  but 
that  same  tradition  can  keep  a  picket-ribbed 
peasant  from  killing  the  rat  that  Is  eating  his 
precious  grain.     A  kaleidoscope  of  grandeur, 
squalor,  hope  and  futility,  India  is  a  patn- 
r.icked  land  that  reveals  man  at  his  noblest 
and    his    dismal    worst.     Angry    rioter,    fly- 
encrufited    villager.    Brahmin    patrl-ian    and 
scabrous  beggar,  the  people  of  India  are  at 
war  with  themselves,  their  neighbors  and  the 
element-s,  and  they  are  winning  few  battles. 
Yet  India  Is  not  all  b.ad  news.     It  is  making 
advances  that  would  be  stunning  in  any  but 
a  land  with  stunning  problems.     It  i.s  slowly 
gra-sping    the    urgency    of   change.     Though 
poverty,   population,  the  weight  of  custom 
and  war  dog  India's  attempts  to  move  ahead, 
her   half-billion    people   must   be   reckoned 
with   In  any  assessment  of  Asia's   realities. 
For  a  l(x>k  at  the  complexity  of  this  faltering 
giant,  see  the  following  pages: 

INDIR.^  C.MVDHi:   lady  ASTRIDE  THE  INDIAN  TIGER 

On  most  mornings  at  8:30.  Indira  Gandhi 
walks  swiftly  out  of  her  white  bungalow  In 
New   Delhi,    blinking   uncomfortably   in   the 
glaring  sunlight  and  frowning  vaguely.     The 
lines  around  her  mouth  recall  her  late  father, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.     Collected  on  her  lawn  in 
tidy  groups  or  huddled  under  a  striped  awn- 
ing are  varicolored  clumps  of  Indians  come 
for  her  autograph,  to  seek  advice,   voice  a 
complaint  or  Just  to  lay  eyes  on  the  leader 
of    India's    half-bllUon    people.     She    moves 
briskly  among  them,  gathering  a  silken  sari 
about  her.  griiclous  but  business-like.    Those 
who  came  for  pictures  with  her  have  already 
been  shuffled   Into   the   proper  formations- 
facing  the  sun.  .small  ones  down  front,  tall 
ones  in  the  rear.     She  pauses  brieHy  for  the 
cameras,    accepts    their   bouquets,    murmurs 
good  wishes,  glides  on  to  the  next  delegation. 
As  soon  as  she  has  left  a  group,  security 
men  hustle  them  out,  some  obviously  won- 
dering   whether   they   ever   really   saw   her. 
After  the  audiences,   she   drives   off   to  her 
office  and  another  day  as  the  leader  of  the 
world's  second  most  populous  country.    Hers 
is  no  enviable  task.     On  any  given  day,  there 
may  be  bloody  rioting  in  Calcutta  or  Kerala, 
reports  of  villagers  selling  their  children  for 
food  In  Orissa  stat«,  noisy  demonstration's  In 
Parliament    by   the   opposition,    acid-tinged 
disparagement  by  members  of  her  own  Con- 
gress party.  Intelligence  warnings  of  Chinese 
troop     maneuvering     on     India's     northern 
borders  or  Pakistani  muscle-flexing  to  the 
west. 

The  hordes  of  foreign  Journalists  who 
descended  on  Delhi  In  January,  when  Mrs. 
Gandhi  became  her  country's  first  woman 
prime  minister,  arc  gone  now.  Left  are  all 
the  painful  decisions,  the  Himalayan-sized 
problems  and  the  desperate  need.  In  the 
press  galleries  of  Parliament,  the  bars  of 
posh  Bombay  hotels  and  the  dismal  warrens 
of  North  Calcutta,  cynics  speak  slightingly 
of  her  as  a  weak  executive  picked  by  party 
moguls  as  the  person  they  could  best  con- 
trol. "What  the  country  needs  Is  a  strong 
man,"  they  say. 

Indira  Gandhi  Is  aware  of  the  rumors.  But 
she  Is  more  aware  that  her  country  Is  In  its 
worst  crisis  In  19  crisis-fUled  years  of  Inde- 
pendence. She  expect.s  no  special  avmpathy 
because  she's  a  woman. 

The  Chinese  atUck  that  bloodied  India's 
nose  in  1962  also  undermined  Its  position  as 
the  voice  of  the  noncommitted  nations.  But 
Mrs.  Gandhi  sees  no  reason  for  anxiety, 
"We  have  never  attempted  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  nonallgned,"  she  says.  "We  believe  in 
certain  values— peace  and  freedom— and  If 
we  became  a  leader,  it  was  through  the  force 
of  circumstances.     We  were  able  to  express 


what  waa  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  stlll- 
subject  Peebles.  Many  are  now  free  and  no 
longer  need  the  voice.-  But  she  stUl  l)eUevea 
India  has  a  nUsslon.  "Becatise  of  our  popu- 
lation and  our  geographical  position,"  she 
says,  "what  happens  in  India  Is  important  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  believe  the  best 
way  to  play  a  useful  role  in  world  affairs  is  to 
be  stable,  united,  strong  and  Independent." 
Sporadic  probing  of  Indian  defenses  has  kept 
the  country  nervous  about  Its  big  neighbor, 
China.  "We  were  fully  aware  of  the  tension 
between  our  two  ideologies,"  she  says,  "but 
we  thought  that  China  might  change.  The 
struggle  is  between  two  methods  of  achieving 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  value  or 
the  Indian  experiment  \s  that  It  is  succeed- 
ing." 

How     serious     U     the     Chinese     menace? 
"China  is  a  constant  threat."  she  acknowl- 
edges.   "We  have  a  long  border,  and  we  have 
to  be  vigilant.    It  Is  hard  to  speculate  about 
Chinas  intentions.      Everybody  who  comes 
back  from  there  has  a  different  opinion.    But 
all  Chinese  have  viewed  part  of  India's  ter- 
ritory as  theirs.     Even  the  Nationalists  had 
maps  showing  that."    Then  she  smile*  mis- 
chievously.   "Of  course,  we  have  equally  old 
maps   which   show   quite   different   things." 
Famine,  riots  and  poUtlcs  grab  headlines,  but 
she  thinks  beyond  them  to  another  problem: 
India's  'brain  drain."     "Many  of  our  bright 
young  people  go  to  the  U.S.  to  study  and  stay 
because  there  are  more  opportunities  there 
Obviously,  we  cannot  match  the  U.S.  in  op- 
portunities for  research  or  facilities.    That's 
where  ideals  come  in.    We've  been  criticized 
for   putting    ideals    above   pragmatism,    but 
it's     only     devotion     to     Ideals     which    can 
persuade  people  to  give  up  an  easy  life,  come 
back  and  Identify  with  the  problems  here." 

The  weight  of  custom,  she  admits,  la  also 
keeping  some  of  India's  most  promising  tal- 
ent from  returning.  "Some  of  our  younger 
people  abroad  would  come  back  If  they  felt 
there  would  be  recognition  of  their  talent, 
but  they  cannot  function  under  the  old 
setup,  under  the  old  ways.  So  the  Job  of  my 
government  Is  to  create  an  atmosphere  which 
will  make  It  easier  for  them  to  retiu-n  and 
do  their  Job." 

Custom  is  only  one  of  Mrs.  Gandhi's  ene- 
mies. After  her  spring  visit  to  the  U  S 
critics  In  and  out  of  the  Congress  party  ac- 
cused her  of  selling  out  to  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  of  abandoning  Nehru's 
socialist  programs.  Ex-Defense  \nnlster 
V.  K.  Krishna  Menon.  once  a  close  friend 
called  her  foreign  policy  "drifting  flotsam" 
and  jetsam." 

But  Indira  Gandhi,  like  her  humble  prede- 
cessor. Lai  Bahadur  Shastri.  has  chosen  to 
tiUTi   aside   such   attacks   with   soft   replies 
while  getting  on  with  the  business  of  pulling 
India  from  the  edge  of  the  abyss.    She  has 
worked   to   beat   off  famine  with  Increased 
shipments  of  U.S.  food  and  cautious  incen- 
tives   for    foreign    investment    in    fertilizer 
plants.    She  has  stood  up  to  Congress  party 
snipers  by  reminding  them  that  she  worked 
closely  with  her  father  to  build  a  socialist 
India.     But  she  also  warned  them:  "If  I  feel 
that  a  departure  from  Nehru's  policy  is  neces- 
sary because  India's  futtu-e  calls  for  It.  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  suggest  such  changes."     At 
the  same  time,  she  is  refurbishing  her  third- 
world  credentials  by  calling  key  nonallgned 
leaders  to  confer  In  Delhi.    With  the  prospect 
of   a   national   election   next  February,   the 
assaults  on  her  policies  can  be  expected  to 
mount.    But  the  Indian  pols.  who  overrated 
Nehru  and  underrated  Shastri,  mav  yet  have 
to  revise  their  charts  on  Indira  Gandhi. 
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Ancrt.  Hungry.  Stubborn  and  Proud 
(By  Ernest  Dunbar) 
As  I  walked  through  the  village,  an  acetv- 
lene  sun  burned  down  from  a  cloudless  sky. 
At  my  side  was  a  young  Peace  Corps  nurse 
BIX  weeks  in  India,  who  had  come  to  t.each 
the  country  people  public-health  practices 


Flies  hwa  filih  were  evervwhere.    Oi>en  dra*n« 
coursed  over  the  dusty  sou,  and  small  chll- 
aren  ran  barefoot,  dlrtv  and  thin,  over  hu- 
m.an   excrement.     As   we   walked   up   a  back 
street,  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  child  crying 
We  drew  near  and  found  the  source    au  In- 
fant giri  huddled  on  the  doorstep  of  a  mud 
hut.   covered   with   flies   and   bawling   plain- 
tively.    Her  mother  was  nowhere  to  be  seen 
Women  and  men  passed  bv  without  glancing 
at   this   common   sight.     'The   nurse   stariea 
toward   the  child,  then  checked  herself  and 
pulled  back.     She  advised  me  not  to  Inter- 
lere.   and   we   walked   on.     Curious.   I   asked 
her   wliy  we   did  not  do  something  for  the 
child.     "The  villagers  mav  noisunderstand  " 
she  answered,  "and  I  do  not  want  to  Jeopard- 
ize the  relationships   I   have  carefully  built 
up."     Slie  told  me  about  a  Peace  Corps  agn- 
cultural  volunteer  in  another  settlement  who 
had  planted  a  small  garden  near  his  house 
to    show     the     villagers    how    to    cultivate 
nuln lion-rich  vegetables  to  fortify  their  lean 
diet.     Although  he  chose  a  small,  barren  plot 
a  village  elder  had  berated  him  for  planting 
land  that  was  not  his  own. 

Both  incidents  were  symbolic  of  India.     A 
bottomless  need,   a  forest  of  tabooa  and  a 
painful   clutching  for  the  answer  that  will 
help  people  who  require  that  help— on  their 
very  special  terms.     I  still  have  not  shaken 
that  baby  from  my  memory.     Hers  was  an- 
other of  the  vivid  portraits  I  was  to  carry 
away   from  India.     India   beggars  the  Jour- 
nalist's tidy  bag  of  words.     It  refuses  to  be 
catalogued  with  the  same  fierce  stubbornness 
with  which  It  often  refuses  to  be  governed 
India   can   be   a   wizened   six-year-old   with 
hand  out.  a  smooth  professional  trained  to 
pick    out    not   Just    the    foreigner   but   the 
American  tourist.     Or  It  can  be  a  sari-clad 
Delilah  dancing  tlpslly  on  the  edge  of  a  hotel- 
lobby  fountain  on  her  way  home  from  a  late- 
night  party.    It  can  be  a  naked  holy  man 
sitting,  pencil-like  legs  folded  under,  by  the 
side  of  a  dusty  road,  staring  off  into  some 
distant  Nirvana.     Or  the  anger-swollen  face 
of  a  rioter  hurling  a  brick  through  the  wind- 
shield of  your  passing  car.    And  yet  India 
Is  more  than  all  of  these. 

In  her  most  trying  season  In  19  years  of 
nationhood,  India  is  looking  up  toward  the 
heavens  of  greatness  from  the  depths  of 
despair. 

The  Big  Famine  of  1966,  which  now  appears 
to  be  less  critical  than  the  panicky,  frighten- 
ing early  forecasts,  is  Just  the  latest  of  In- 
dia's agonies.  Since  It  wrested  Independence 
from  Britain  In  1947.  India  has  been  wrenched 
by  a  succession  of  crises  that  have  peri- 
odically threatened  to  pull  down  the  struc- 
ture Its  leaders  have  worked  to  erect.  With 
six  distinct  ethnic  groups,  845  languages  and 
dialects,  seven  major  religions  and  two  hos- 
tile cultures— of  the  Hlndl-speaklng  peoples 
in  the  North  and  the  Tamil-  and  Telugu- 
speaklng  minorities  In  the  South— India 
holds  within  itself  the  explosive  seeds  of  dis- 
ruption. 

Though  India's  problems  are  dizzying  two 
stand  out  as  paramount:  The  masses  must 
be  fed.  and  the  birthrate  must  be  reduced 
Ironically,   for   any    country   but   India,    the 
progress  alre.idy  made  In  Increasing  the  pro-  ' 
ductlon  of  grain  would  have  been  spectacu- 
lar.    Since  1951.  India's  output  of  foodstuffs 
has  ri^icn  55  percent.    But  in  the  same  span 
the  population  has  risen  by  33  percent     Cur- 
rently. India's  food  production  is  expanding 
at    the    aunu.al    rate    of   three    percent     but 
births    are    still    rising    at    almost    2  5*  per- 
cent. 

The  present  food  sh.ortage  is  a  ghastly  re- 
minder of  what  can  happen  U  anything  oc- 
curs that  jars  this  shaky  equilibrium.  Last 
year,  the  monsoon  rains  upon  which  farm- 
ers rely  were  Inadequate,  and  a  drought  fol- 
lowed. A.S  a  result,  eariy  this  year.  India 
found  itself  12  million  tons  short  of  the  food 
grains  It  needs  to  keep  Its  popiUatlon  at 
even  the  scant  subsistence  level.    In  recent 
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months,  stepped-up  shipments  of  U.S.  wheat 
have  been  rushed  to  Indian  ports  at  the  vol- 
ume of  one  million  tons  per  month.  Other 
countries  have  also  contributed  to  the  anU- 
famlne  gralnllft.  But  sending  food  to  India 
and  getting  It  Into  the  bellies  of  the  hungry 
are  not  the  same  thing.  Bad  storage  fa- 
cilities, a  clumsy  system  of  distribution,  a 
lack  of  a  good  road  network  are  all  serloiis 
hurdles.  And  there  is  little  seii^e  of  emer- 
gency. Thus,  while  wheat  piles  up  In  Cal- 
cutta warehouses,  villagers  Ir.  renicte  areas 
may  still  be  woefully  short  of  food  for  the 
one  meal  a  day  that  Is  the  m.i.icimum  for 
many.  Although  the  gloomy  forec.i.?ts  of 
millions  of  famine  deaths  nvde  by  Indi.m 
and  foreign  observers  now  seem  exa=;gerHted. 
people  are  succumbing  in  ri;5ir.g  numbers  to 
hunger-connected  diseases.  A  Western 
health  expert  told  me  In  Delh;:  "Indians 
have  always  looked  at  food  from  the  st.md- 
point  of  ruTvival  rather  than  nutrition. 
When  you  pull  the  nutritlon.il  avera*;e  be- 
low the  danger  point,  lot*  of  pcrp'.e  will  die 
from  a  lot  of  other  things  ' 

India  has  another  hurdle  that  h.in^s  up 
the  famine  fight  as  It  does  a  lot  of  oU.er 
efforts  to  move  ahead:  the  barrier  of  custom. 
Many  T"^'t"«  are  traditionally  rlce-eat<;rs. 
and  a  large  part  of  the  population  will  not 
eat  wheat.  Others  who  do  eat  wheat  dislike 
the  hard-kernel  American  variety  furnished 
as  aid.  As  I  stood  on  a  beach  in  Kerala, 
watching  fishermen  pull  In  a  net  heavy  with 
proteln-rlch  fish,  one  of  thorn  dropped  hts 
end  of  the  net  and  rushed  over  to  me.  mak- 
ing begging  gesttires  to  his  mouth.  He  w.is 
a  rice-eater,  and  eating  fish  was  as  objec- 
tionable to  him  as  eating  certain  kinds  of 
Indian  food  might  be  to  an  American.  He 
win  not  change  easily 

Religious  beliefs  keep  predominantly 
Hindu  Indians  from  killing  the  2' 2  billion 
rats  that  are  eating  an  estimated  20  percent 
of  the  country's  food  grains.  Peace  Corps 
TOliinteers  In  one  Rajiisthan  hamlet  got  Into 
trouble  with  villagers  when  they  poisoned 
some  of  rodents  that  had  overrun  their  sniAl! 
apartment.  The  villagers  themselves  nor- 
mally caught  rats,  took  them  out  Into  the 
countryside  and  released  them.  Religion 
also  decrees  that  Indians  shall  not  kill  the 
200  million  cows  that  wander  across  India's 
fields,  lie  In  her  streets  and  rummage  hun- 
grily among  plies  of  food  In  the  bazaars 
Hindus,  devout  In  their  belief  that  a  cow 
may  be  someone's  ancestor  or  friend  returned 
Jrom  death  In  another  form,  bitterly  re-^ent 
being  told  by  foreigners  that  many  of  these 
animals  are  unproductive  consumers  of  food 
and  ought  to  be  destroyed. 

Custom  hampers  India's  attack  upon  the 
second  overriding  problem:  too  many  people 
A  young  mother  of  eight  children  hovering 
on  the  edge  of  existence  may  refuse  to  let 
a  male  doctor  Insert  a  conception-preventing 
plastic  loop  Into  her  uterus  only  because  he 
is  a  male.  She  may  wish  to  have  some  sort 
of  birth-control  aid — and  that  shift  in  at- 
titude is  the  real  revolution  in  India — but 
Is  unable  to  bring  herself  to  let  a  male  phy- 
sician perform  the  task.  Yet  India  Is  short 
on  both  female  doctors  and  female  techni- 
cians, who  might  acceptably  perfonn  the 
•ame  service,  and  there  Is  no  prospect  that 
they  win  be  produced  for  years.  In  a  society 
where  disease  and  other  calpmltles  have  taken 
the  livea  of  so  many  children  In  the  past. 
vUlagers  still  feel  they  mtist  raise  large 
broods  to  insure  the  surlvlal  of  some  off- 
spring who  can  help  out  now  and  take  care 
of  them  In  old  age.  So  flve-year-olds  walk 
around  bearing  Infants  on  their  backs,  while 
their  again-pregnant  mothers,  virtually  hu- 
man factories,  labor  with  husbands  In  the 
fields.    And  the  brutal  cycle  continues. 

But  though  India  has  not  yet  managed 
to  bring  births  under  control.  It  has  made 
ImpresalTe  inroads  against  death.  In  the 
last  IB  years,  the  average  Indian's  life-span 
has  been  raised  from  35  to  50  years  of  age. 


What  should  be  a  source  of  Joy  Is  not  always 
that.  Although  food  output  la  rising  slightly 
faster  than  ti^e  birthrate,  it  has  not  kept 
pace  with  tiie  combination  of  more  births 
SJid  less  deaths.  The  result  is  that  India 
has  ever  more  mouths  to  feed  but  less  to 
feed  tliem  with.  U.S.  food  Bhipment.s  may 
eii.se  but  cannot  solve  that  problem. 

Willie  wTestllng  with  the  twin  nightmares 
of  famine  and  overpopulation,  India  must 
also  worry  about  and  devote  precious  re- 
sources to  coping  with  external  enemies. 
The  loi.g-standlng  dispute  with  Pakistan, 
which  flashed  Into  open  warfare  last  August. 
drains  Indian  energies  and  resources  away 
from  the  pressing  work  of  Internal  develop- 
ment. Kashmir,  the  largely  Muslim  state 
thjut  H.iidu  India  acquired  at  Independence, 
Is  tlie  prize  that  remains  the  burr  of  con- 
tention between  the  two  countries.  P;ik- 
lst.Tn  presses  for  a  plebiscite  that  might  give 
the  Krtshmir  Muslim  majority  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  themselves  Into  Pakistan,  India, 
in  which  the  Iseue  raises  p.issions  hardly  to 
'ce  dre.wmt  of  In  the  West,  refuses  to  discuss 
the  ceding  of  a  region  that  is  the  strategic 
gateway  i  tor  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the 
Pakist.iiilsi  to  her  heartland.  Deflant  and 
Infl.ited  by  the  victories  th^y  Insist  they  won 
over  Paicistan  durlrj  the  abortive  50-day 
sumer  wiir  of  19G5.  the  Inditais  have  turned 
their  b.icks  on  any  thought  of  compromise 
In  Kashmir.  (Among  the  grievances  that 
the  hypersensitive  Indians  nurse  against  the 
US.  is  the  notion  that  America  somehow 
wishes  to  engineer  the  accession  of  Ka.sh- 
mir  to  Pakistan.) 

India's  other — and  far  more  serious — ex- 
ter:ial  enemy  Is  Its  mammoth  neighbor  to 
the  north.  China.  China  Is  a  dnigon  2,000 
miles  long,  the  length  of  the  border  India 
shares  witii  China  and  Chinese-occupied 
Tibet.  Since  1959.  the  Chinese  have  bUilt 
an  extensive  ro,\d  network  along  the  Tibetan 
border  and.  more  recently.  In  the  part  of 
northeastern  K.xshmir  given  to  China  by 
Paki.;tan.  In  the  19C2  border  rumble  with 
China,  the  unprepared  and  uuderequipped 
Indian  .\riny  suffered  a  humillaUng  defeat 
that  still  rankles  In  the  minds  of  soldier 
and  civiU.Tn  alike.  Tl.e  brief,  bloody  strug- 
gles In  the  high  Himalayas  had  two  con.se- 
queuccs.  one  that  still  endures,  the  other, 
shortlived:  India  began  to  take  a  more  real- 
istic view  of  its  fjosition  vis-a-vis  China  In 
A-sia.  and  for  a  few  months,  religious,  l.an- 
gu.vge.  and  regional  differences  were  put 
aside,  as  all  the  people  pulled  together  to 
defend  their  country.  Observers  In  New 
Delhi  Joked  that  "If  the  war  had  dnly  lasted 
a  bit  lonfor.  It  might  have  made  a  nation  out 
of  India" 

To  prepare  for  possible  future  battles 
against  Pakistan  or  China,  India  has  had  to 
divert  tl  5  billion  of  precious  funds  to  de- 
fense spending,  a  shift  that  quickly  made 
Itself  felt  throughout  the  economy.  Top  In- 
dian leaders  be'.U've  that  such  diversion  was 
one  of  the  obje.-rivcs  sought  by  China  when 
It  attacked  India.  The  other;  to  humble 
India  in  the  eyes  of  the  nonallgned  nations. 
and  establish  once  and  for  all  who  Is  the 
dominant  power  In  Asia. 

The  war  betvi-een  India  and  P.aklstan  had 
another,  unexpected  result  for  both.  The 
Johnsf.)n  .^dm;nlst^ation.  alarmed  at  this 
misuse  of  U  S  defe.ise  aid  and  squandering 
of  scarce  reeotirces.  decided  to  hold  up  on 
aid  commitments  to  the  two  countries  imtU 
they  quit  flghting.  That  help  has  now  been 
resumed  In  part,  but  the  temporary  holdup 
hurt  India  more  than  PakLsuin. 

Within  Its  own  borders  India  has  its  hands 
ftill  with  two  full-scale  revolts  by  ethnic 
groups  seeking  to  leave  the  federal  union  and 
sporadic  rioting  over  Issues  ranging  from 
food  to  language.  In  the  Mlzo  Mills  of  Assam, 
tribesmen  are  flghting  Indian  troop*  to  gain 
autonomy.  In  the  Nagaiand  district  an  the 
Burmese  border,  an  on-agaln-off -again  rcTOlt 
of  Naga  tribesmen  demanding  an  Independ- 


ent Naga  state  has  been  punctu.!ii.'d  with 
terrorism,  including  the  bombing  of  two 
trains,  which  took  the  lives  of  95  people.  lii 
Bombay,  Calcutta.  Kerala  and  Miulras.  rioters 
sometimes  bum  trains,  sometin-.es  burn  cirs 
and  in  one  paroxy.=m — over  the  es',ii)lis.h- 
ment  of  a  sefiarate  Punjabi-speaking  st.ite — 
btirned  alive  three  members  of  the  ruling 
Congress  party  who  wore  trii^pcd  In  a  Panl- 
pat  store.  Army  units  and  police  dotacli- 
ments  have  battled  rioters,  with  the  rc:nli- 
Ing  doatlis  of  at  least  a  score  of  lawbreakers 
In  Calcutta  a'oiio.  De.'iplte  its  ch.ampioning 
of  the  princlj-'Ics  of  noi^vio'ence.  India  is  no 
etraii'Ter  to  bloodletting,  and  soin?  of  its 
domestic  disputt-y  spill  iiito  the  .street--,  whero 
screnmin?.  rock-throwing  mobs  take  over. 

"The  world  thlnUs  of  Indi,^  .is  a  pl.ace  of 
spiritu.i]  we.Uth.  as  a  pl.ace  of  nonviolence." 
a  Bijmb.iy  editor  t-Dld  me.  "Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  principle  of 
nonvi-olcnce  was  proposed  for  a  very  specific 
purixiso  by  Mahatma  Gandhi:  to  use  against 
the  British.  Anybody  who  conies  here  will 
see  that  Indi.xns  are  not  only  violent  in  deed 
but  also  in  thought.  We  oft«n  argue  and 
debate  In  violent  ways,  and  some  of  us  carry 
violence  in  our  words  because  we  do  not  liave 
the  physical  resources  to  carry  out  violence 
In  deeds!  I  know  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks 
of  India  as  a  spiritual  force,  but  this  Is 
lrira;cly  a  myth.  Just  as  you  h.ave  your  'ugly 
Americans.'  we  al.so  have  our  'ugly  Indians.'  " 

Thi.s  tendency  toward  violence  makes  the 
fuse  that  much  shorter  among  the  couiitry's 
antagonistic  ethnic,  linguistic  and  religiou.s 
groups.  Hindus  and  beiirded  Sikhs  have 
fouglit  over  the  creation  of  the  new  stnte 
In  which  the  Punjabi-speaking  Sikhs  wii: 
dominate  a  large  Hindu  minority.  Stirred 
by  leftist  provocateurs  using  food  shortages 
OS  a  pretext,  residents  of  West  Bengal  have 
gone  on  rioting  binges.  In  battles  with  po- 
lice and  troops,  scores  have  lost  their  lives. 
and  hundreds  more  have  been  Injured.  The 
dense  and  volatile  city  of  Calcutta  w:vs 
brought  to  Its  knees  twice  last  spring,  when 
Communists  and  left-wing  labor  unions  or- 
dered general  strikes  that  the  public  d.ored 
not  defy.  For  a  few  tense  hours.  It  was  evi- 
dent th.at  neither  the  central  nor  the  slate 
government  w;.s   In  complete  control   there. 

Sometimes  the  violence  takes  a  more  per- 
sonal turn.  Recently,  an  enraged  member 
of  one  of  the  state  parll.aments  removed  his 
shoes  and  threw  them  at  the  presiding  speak- 
er, striking  the  latter  on  the  head.  Brawling 
legislators  had  to  be  ejected  from  the  house 

Present-day  India  was  formed  by  the  Brit- 
ish from  some  500  princely  states  Into  one 
nation-state.  But  a  dangerous  trend  h.is 
developed.  Starting  In  1953.  Eucccsslve  In- 
dian governments  have  yielded  to  demands 
froin  religious  and  Ilngtiistlc  leaders  and  re- 
organized a  number  of  states  along  line? 
of  language.  With  the  recent  decision  of 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  government  to  create  the  new 
Junjab  state,  each  of  the  countrj-'s  14  main 
langu.'iges  Is  now  the  dominant  and  official 
tongtie  in  at  least  one  state.  But  each  of  the 
political  concessions  has  planted  a  potential 
land  mine  In  the  subcontinent's  path  to- 
ward national  unity.  Language  and  relig- 
ious differences,  over  which  emotions  can 
bl.aze  In  India,  have  Intensified.  Loyalty  to 
one's  state  (and  hence  to  one's  own  lin- 
guistic group)  tends  to  shoulder  aside  al- 
legiance to  the  nation.  Even  In  the  midst 
of  the  country's  most  desperate  food  crisis. 
this  tendency  appears.  While  schoolchildren 
In  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  go  without 
lunches  to  donate  money  for  India's  fam- 
ished masses.  Its  own  surpltis-food  states 
have  sometimes  been  unwilling  to  share  their 
excess  grain  with  neighbors  whoec  Inhabi- 
tants were  starving. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  challenge  Is  that 
posed  by  India's  states,  preoccupied  with 
their  individual  woes,  to  the  national  solu- 
tions that  have  been  worked  out  by  India's 
central    government.      Food    rationing,    f'^-r 
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ex.Lmple.  is  being  pushed  by  the  central  goT- 
ernm.ont  In  New  Delhi,  but  Is  being  mired 
In  the  states,  which  carry  out  rationing 
through  indifferent  and  Inefllclent  bureauc- 
r.icios. 

The  central  government  declared  a  state 
of  emergency  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  In- 
va^slon  in  1962  and  Invoked  a  form  of  martial 
l.iw  called  ore  (the  Defense  of  India  Rules). 
It  Is  still  In  effect  but  Is  used  now  principally 
as  a  w^eapon  to  curb  violence  and  internal 
strife.  Under  dib,  a  number  of  dvll  rights 
have  been  suspended.  Including  free  speech, 
free  as.-.cmbly  and  the  light  of  appeal  to  the 
cjurts  for  thoRe  arrested.  Thousajids  have 
been  impri.-^oned.  among  them  state  legis- 
lators and  dissidents  r.anglng  from  Commun- 
ists through  troublesom.e  opposition  mem- 
bers to  risTht-wing  extremists.  The  frequent 
use  of  Dm  h.os  dlstiu-bed  wide  sections  of 
Indian  opinion.  But  the  Delhi  .admlnlstra- 
ti  jii.  confronted  with  revolts  like  those  of 
the  Mizo  and  Naga  tribesman  (which  the 
government  believes  are  .aided  by  the  Paki- 
s'rniis  and  the  Chinese),  has  refused  to  end 
DfR.  In  the  meantime,  critics  .-ii^eak  out  at 
their  own  peril. 

A.side  from  cnnimunal  and  other  stresses— 
and  these  .ore  big  asides— India  is  al.so  suffer- 
ing from  severe  economic  strain.  The  nation 
Is  critically  short  of  foreign  exchange  with 
which  it  might  rech.arge  Its  lagging  industry 
and  g.ilv.mize  its  agriculture!  Inflation  is 
surgitig.  and  unemployment  Is  also  rising. 

Btit  It  may  be  that  India's  m.arch  to  pro- 
gress will  be  quickened  because  a  lady 
changed  her  mind.  Prime  Minister  Indira 
0;indhi.  who  took  office  lukewarm  to  the 
idea  of  granting  foreign  firms  an  entry  Into 
India's  chemical-fertilizer  market,  has  now 
said  yes.  It  was  a  key  decision,  for  most 
experts  agree  that  a  m.o.'^sive  fueling  of 
chemical  fertilizer  Is  the  booster  that  Indian 
;i_'ncuUure  uikkIs  to  leap  from  Its  launching 
pid.  Indian  farmers  plant  320  million  .acres 
aniiunlly — .about  the  same  amount  as  U  S 
f.innrr^— but  their  rettirn  Is  only  about  40 
percent  of  the  yield  obtained  by  their  Ameri- 
faii  counterjiarts.  And  India's' population  is 
2'..  times  ours.  Indian  farmers  use  only 
about  one-thirteenth  as  much  fertilizer  per 
acre  .as  Americans.  Agricultural  exjx^rts 
.-.gree  that  they  could  quafiniple  or  quintuple 
their  harvests  with  enough  chemical  fertll- 
iz'-r.s.  With  the  Giindhl  cabinet's  decision  to 
relax  ro^frictions  on  private  fertilizer  produc- 
tion, the  Indian  Government  hopes  thereby 
to  lift  output  from  the  i>resent  400.000  tons 
a  year  to  2.500.000  by  1970. 

The  fertilizer  deal,  like  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's propo<:al  to  channel  $300  mil- 
lion of  the  ho.ird  of  rupees  .accumulated  by 
the  US.  from  the  sale  of  food  aid  Into  an 
Indi-Americ.an  educational  foundation  Is 
si!,5pect  to  many  Indl.ans.  In  a  country 
wedded  to  the  Idea  of  state  dominance  over 
key  sectors  of  the  economy,  many  Indians 
fear  that  giant  foreign  firms  will  Improperly 
exploit  the  Indian  market.  Similarly,  critics 
see  the  Joint  educational  foundation  as  a 
Trojan  hor.se  for  the  CIA  at  worst,  and  an  un- 
warranted .'i.merican  Interference  in  Indian 
educational  policies  at  best. 

These  are  but  the  latest  rubs  in  the  U  S  's 
.■!omeliiiie.s  chafing  relationship  with  India. 
India  is  tied  to  the  U.S.  by  bonds  that  both 
.su,-cor  and  constrict.  We  are  far  more  Im- 
portant to  India  than  its  pride  or  politics 
can  often  Uvlerate.  Of  the  810  billion  India 
h;i.s  recei-.cd  In  aid  from  other  countries 
■since  1951.  the  U.S.  has  furnished  58  per- 
cent. The  mountain  of  am.assed  rupees  held 
by  the  U.S.,  $2.5  billion,  is  over  20  percent 
of  India's  currency.  Even  In  relatively  good 
food-production  years,  India  must  still  count 
upon  large  grants  of  American  grain  to  feed 
Its  hungry  h.alf-blUion  people.  When  Presi- 
dent Johnson  held  up  on  U.S.  aid  to  India 
and  Pakistan  during  last  year's  short  war 
India's  economy  was  dealt  a  severe  blow  An 
Indian  columnist  voiced  a  widespread  feeling 


when  he  wrote:  "Economic  planning  which 
gets  completely  disrupted  by  the  withhold- 
ing of  assUtance  by  one  country  cannot  be 
regarded  as  "sound."  " 

If  Indians  are  irritated  by  their  depend- 
ence on  America  and  angered  by  those  who 
point  out  their  shortcomings,  Americans  are 
often  equally  irritated  by  the  Indians"  quer- 
ulous ways  and  wh.at  seems  like  an  InabUlty 
to  assault  problems  with  the  energy  they  de- 
mand. In  the  face  of  what  the  Indians 
themselves  describe  as  their  worst  calamity 
In  70  years,  the  bumbling  pace  of  go\ern- 
mcnt  bureaus  Is  perplexing  to  the  outsider. 
Even  harder  to  understand  Is  the  corruption 
that  rots  some  offices.  As  the  Indian  Ex- 
press complained:  "Of  the  sever.al  tricks  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  employee,  the 
one  with  which  the  common  m.an  is  most 
familiar  Is  the  one  of  being  forced  to  wait  on 
him  day  after  d.ay  to  get  his  business  done 
until  he  breaks  down  and  is  psychologically 
prcp.ared  to  comply  with  the  official's  un- 
spoken de!n:ind."  Tliough  the  Gandhi  gov- 
ernment has  declared  war  on  corrtiption.  the 
prfirtice  is  deop-seated  and  will  be  difficult 
to  cut  out. 

Amer;cin  policy  nvikers  feel  that  wliile 
India  has  made  promising  advances  in  it^ 
short  life  as  a  nation,  it  must  work  even 
harder  in  the  futuie  if  It  is  to  move  out  of 
the  .'^hidow  of  famine  and  into  the  light  of 
self-sufficieiicy.  The  agreement  to  permit 
foreign  linns  to  .start  fertilizer  production 
\rtll  be  a  big  leap  in  tliat  direction.  A  step- 
up  in  the  birth-control  program  will  be  an- 
other. Economic  and  administrative  re- 
forms .are  a!,=o  needed  to  streamline  India's 
Kafkae.sque  bureaucracy.  But  We.st<;rn  ex- 
perts who  h;ive  worked  and  lived  In  India 
for  years  believe  the  scent  of  chanse  Is  in 
the  air  and  that  the  next  decade  may  be 
India's  lime  of  rebirth  The  edge  of"  the 
custom  curt.:ain  is  beginning  to  lift.  But  what 
kind  of  .s|K-<M,.u:le  it  will  reveal  is  .vjmcthing 
even  the  seers  cannot  foretell. 

IN    19    VICARS.   INDIA   HAS   ROLLED    IP   SOME   SOLID 
ADVANCES 

Most  foreigner.^  wlio  visit  India  come  aw.iy 
sh.aking  their  heads.  But  foreigners  have 
been  shaking  their  heads  for  19  years.  In 
that  time.  India  has  roiled  up  some  solid  ad- 
vances. It.s  industrial  pnxiuction  has  grown 
at  the  remark. ihlc  r.ite  of  uljout  nine  percent 
a  year,  and  almo,=.t  80  percent  of  its  total  In- 
vestment h.as  been  financed  by  internal  sav- 
ings. Electrical  power  has  tripled  since  1951 
road  milenge  h.a.?  doubled.  Striking  hard  at 
di.se:i.se.  India  has  lucre  ised  the  supply  of 
phy.sicans  by  half  and  doubled  the  number 
of  ho.spital  lx>ds,  M.ihiria  h.as  now  been  vir- 
tually elimljiated.  The  nation  Is  also  making 
subsu-aitial  progrei^s  in  education:  Although 
lllller.a^y  is  still  up  at  the  80-percent  level, 
.school  enrol Inifut  hius  J'.unped  to  three  times 
what  it  was  in  1951. 

India  siniggles  to  mvve  ahe.od  even  as  the 
waves  of  over-jiopulatlon  threaten  to  wa-sh 
away  these  hard-won  accximplishments.  As 
a  start,  the  government  Is  putting  $50  million 
a  year  Into  Its  birth-control  program,  and 
thou.s.ands  of  clinics  .around  the  country  are 
handling  the  lengthening  lines  of  those  who 
wish  contraccpUve  aid.  A  government  plant 
Is  turning  out  15,000  pUastlc  Intrauterine 
loops  a  day  to  help  In  the  fight.  Em  plovers 
like  Sudhlr  Thackersey  of  the  Bombay  textile 
famUy  have  installed  surgeries  where  male 
workers  can  get  a  free  vasectomy  (tying  the 
sperm  duct)  and  are  paid  during  recupera- 
tlon. 

In  Pimjab  state,  27,000  of  these  operations 
were  performed  in  1965.  more  than  the  total 
of  those  performed  in  the  previous  ten  years 
In  Bombay,  the  birthrate  has  already  come 
down  to  28  per  thousand,  12  point*  below  In- 
dia's average. 

As  India  works  to  overcome  Internal  prob- 
lems, there  Is  always  the  danger  that  another 
war  may  further  cripple  its  painful  progress. 
The  truce  concluded  between  the  late  Prime 
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Minister  Sh.ostrt  and  Pakistan's  President 
Ayub  Khan  In  Soviet  Taslikent.  under  Rus- 
sian prodding,  has  been  eroding  ever  since 
Pakistan  has  acquired  a  few  Chinese  Uonks 
and  Jet  fighters;  Its  top  officials  have  been 
maJcing  increasingly  belligerent  speeches 
aimed  at  .N'ew  Delhi,  and  each  side  has  ac- 
cused the  other  of  treaty  violations.  Indian 
leaders  fe.ar  that  Pakl.stan.  egged  on  bv  China, 
which  seeks  lo  einbarra.ss  Ru.ssla.  may  risk 
some  new  military  adventure.  Moreover 
e.ach  detonation  of  a  Chinese  nucleiu-  device 
sends  tremors  re\erberatine  through  the  In- 
dian political  scene.  .So  far.  Mrs.  Gandhi  h.as 
refused  to  yield  to  the  clamor  within  her  own 
party  that  calls  fcr  an  Indian  A-bomb  Ex- 
perts conrede  that  India,  which  Is  building 
one  of  the  worlds  I.,rge.<it  nuclettr-power  sta- 
tions, ha.-  sumcient  nuclear  know-how  to 
turn  the  trick.  But  an  Indian  bomb  would 
mean  more  precious  resources  diverted 

India,  the  worlds  largest  democracy  Is  be- 
ing challenged  to  prove  that  Its  leap  Into  self- 
sufficiency  can  be  achieved  without  the  re- 
sort to  totalitarian  discipUne  used  by  Asia's 
other  two  giants,  the  USSR,  and  China 
The  rest  of  the  underdeveloped  world  is 
watching  anxiously  from  the  sidelines 


"South  Louisiana  Hayride,"  With  Its  Deep 
South  Western  Music  of  Ponchatonla, 
La.,  Threatens  to  Outdo  Nashville, 
Tenn.— Home  of  "Grand  Old  Opry"— 
It  Has  Many  Rabid  Fans,  Famoat 
Stars,  and  Abounds  With  Colorful  En- 
tertainment  Every  Saturday  Night 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OP    LOVr.SlA.N'A 
I.V  THE  HOU.sE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 
Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  used 
to  be  that  you  would  have  to  go  to  Nash- 
ville, Tcnn..  on  a  Saturday  night  to  see 
and  hear  gocxi  old  country  western  music 
played  by  famous  artists  who  come  from 
far  and  wide  to  join  together  each  week 
for  the  famous  "Grand  Ole  Opry"  show. 

But  tills  Tennessee  monopoly  is  about 
to  be  challenttcd  by  one  of  the  best  west- 
ern Saturday  night  i>erformances  In  the 
Deep  South,  and  people  come  from  miles 
around,    from    anywhere    and    almost 
everywhere  to  see  Ponchatoula's  pride 
and  joy,  the  "South  Louisiana  Hayride." 
Unlike     the     famous     stage     show- 
namely,     "Louisiana     HayTlde,"     which 
many  years  ago  wa3  a  Broadway  hit 
starring  Carol  Bruce  and  other  celebri- 
ties, south  Louisiana's  "Hayride"  could 
almost  be  considered  a  distant  cousin  of 
a  stage  show  musical  comedy  which  ran 
for  years  on  Broadway  and  across  the 
Nation.     "South  Louisiana  HajTide"  is 
not  a  nightly  production  of  the  same 
show,  but  a  brandnew  one,  every  Satur- 
day night,  that  packs  them  in  with  stand- 
ing room  only,  to  bring  fame  and  wide- 
spread publicity  to  the  colorful  little  city 
of  Ponchatoula  with  Its  famous  and  even 
fabulous  westeiTi  music. 

Ponchatoula  used  to  boast  it  was  the 
"C>'press  Capital  of  the  World"  with  two 
giant  cvpress  sawmills,  one  owned  by  the 
husband  of  a  famous  yesteryear  movie 
star.  Marguerite  Clark,  which  have  long 
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\  since  disappeared.  But,  today  some  peo- 
ple call  it  the  "Little  Athletic  Capital  of 
the  United  States,"  with  championship 
American  Legion  baseball  teams  and 
tournaments  and  championship  semlpro 
baseball  teams.  And  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  you  can  always  get  a  big  dish  of  the 
finest  strawberries  In  the  whole  wide 
world. 

When  famous  western  miLsic  stars  ar- 
rive In  Ponchatoula  for  this  8  ©"clock 
hayride  every  Saturday  night,  things 
really  begin  to  happen.  Mothers  and 
fathers,  sons  and  daughters,  come  from 
every  direction,  both  near  and  far,  and 
come  early  to  try  to  get  a  seat. 

This  hajrride  western  show  happened. 
almost  by  coincidence,  because  Stanley 
Cowen  wondered  why  our  people  of  this 
area  could  not  have  a  fine,  clean  show 
each  week  to  entertain  them  after  a  week 
of  hard  work.  His  father.  M.  A.  Cowen, 
aflfectlonately  known  as  "I>unk,"  said: 

Son.  you  are  right — If  you  do  It  right  with 
good  weetern  music  and  fix  It  so  that  any 
man  would  be  as  glad  to  see  his  d.aughter 
there,  aa  In  a  church,  you  cannot  miss,  and 
I  will  back  you  all  the  wiy. 

That  is  just  what  happened  and  even 
those  few  critics  who  said  it  might  la^t 
6  months  have  joined  In  applauding  all 
the  fame  that  the  south  Louisiana  hay- 
ride  has  been  bringing  to  this  country- 
side ever  since  It  started  in  Februai-y  of 
1964. 

Working  with  Stanley  Cowen  was  a 
western  music  stalwart  named  Lloyd 
"Hank"  Jones,  who  not  only  has  a  thriv- 
ing Insurance  business,  but  carries  on  a 
little  politics  along  the  way,  holding  an 
Important  elected  office  as  police  jury- 
man for  the  seventh  ward  of  Tangipahoa 
Parish. 

Every  Saturday  night,  at  about  8 
o'clock  as  the  crowds  pull  in,  those  who 
cannot  get  a  prize  seat  just  stay  home 
and  turn  on  the  popular  radio  station. 
WPPR,  that  has  a  listening  audience  of 
well  over  100,000  folks,  and  with  the  tal- 
ented aid  of  "Rube"  Rogers,  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  original  "Country  Boy," 
Terrel  McCrory  and  George  Holly,  all  of 
the  neighboring  city  of  Hammond,  the 
show  is  brought  by  this  radio  station,  to 
all  the  armchair  fans  who  sit  at  home 
listening  to  Rube  opening  up : 

Oet  Mxnfortable,  just  take  off  your  shoes. 
you'll  feel  better,  get  the  coffee  poured 
around  "cause  here  comes  the  show  you  have 
be«n  waiting  for. 

And  with  big  time  flare  on  comes  one 
of  the  most  imusual  and  entertaining 
western  shows  to  the  delight  of  thou- 
sands who  take  their  hillbilly  and  west- 
em  music  so  seriously.  Many  will  drive 
miles  to  hear  their  favorite  stars. 


RC.\  Victor  thought  so  much  of  this 
Ponchatoula  Hayride  talent  that  they 
sent  in  to  Ponchat<:>ula  over  a  million 
dollars  wjrth  of  recordmi'  equipment  to 
make  the  Porter  War-oner  album,  en- 
titled "Porter  Wagoner  on  the  Road," 
witii  oilier  favorite  stars  Norma  Jean 
and  "Speck"  Rhodes  partlciiDatuis;.  Few, 
if  any  western  music  stars  enjoy  the  pop- 
ularity of  Port-er  Wa^ioner.  Tills  vei"y 
album  made  at  the  Ponchatoula  Hayride 
Ls  near  U">p  .^iX)t  in  the  Nation's  ratings 
of  like  albums.  With  Porter  Wagoner 
and  otl'.cr  star?,  thi.s  .show  lia.s  attained 
worldwide  publicity,  while  the  loyal  folks 
of  Poncliatoula.  with  a  fvunkle  in  their 
eye.  will  u.^unlly  say  "whether  it's  western 
music  with  Porter  Wagoner  at  our  South 
Loui.<iana  Hayride  or  a  championship 
American  L;>Tion  ba^scball  team,  or  a 
championsliip  hi^:h  school  football  team. 
Ponchatoula  always  brings  home  the 
'bacon.'  " 

And  on  any  Saturday  night,  it  Ls  not 
uncommon  to  see  people  from  as  far 
away  as  Flor'da  or  California  or  even  see 
Louisiar.a's  mn.st  successful  and  jxjpular 
Gov.  John  J.  McKeithen  with  his  fainily 
sitting  riuht  there  in  the  front  row,  or  a 
U.S.  Congressman,  or  a  visitmg  U.S. 
Senator — they  all  come,  and  .sometimes 
as  many  as  2.000  or  3,000  at  a  time  to 
see  their  favorite,  the  "family  fun  show," 
with  folks  of  all  ages  from  2  to  92.  Some 
doubted  it  all  could  hapi^en.  but  thanks 
to  Stanley  Cowen,  his  fine  father, 
"Dunk."  Hank  Jones,  CountiT  Boy  Rube 
Ropers.  George  Holly  and  others,  it  did 
happen.  And  the  only  thing  tliat  wor- 
ri^^s  tlie  people  of  Ponchatoula  is  that 
many  mif.ht  start  calling  their  show,  the 
"little  grand  ole  opiT"  of  the  Deep  South 
and  that  would  be  t'MTible.  because  they, 
are  so  proud,  that  they  nevf  r  want  to 
change  the  name  of  the  South  Louisiana 
Hayride  which  they  love  so  dearly. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CVPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concres.sional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  chiirge.  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  Hou.se  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subFcrlptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1  50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  p.iges  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cent.?).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRE.SSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  tlie  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
or  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


LAWS  REL.'iTIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an. estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  ru- 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
f:om  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  priming  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  sliall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938 ) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  wlien 
presented  to  either  House,  sliall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hot'.se 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p,  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  'Washington,  DC,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government,  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp    2). 


PRINTING   OP  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Bepresentatlves,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Bankers  Back  Student  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  resources  of  our  Nation 
Is  its  educational  system.  With  modem 
technology  the  importance  of  excellence 
in  education  continues  to  mount.  Un- 
fortunately for  most  families  the  cost  of 
higher  learning,  like  most  other  goods 
and  services,  has  increased— up  50  per- 
cent in  the  last  10  years.  A  principal 
source  of  financing  higher  education  are 
public  and  private  guaranteed  loans 
Americas  banks  have  long  participated 
in  the  plan  and  now  they  have  pledged 
full  support  of  the  college  loan  program 
to  provide  adequate  finances  for  students 
desiring  to  complete  their  education. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  education  editor  of 
the    BeU    McClwe    Syndicate,    recently 
wrote  an  informative  article  on  "Bankers 
Back  Student  Aid."    I  have  unanimous 
consent  that  his  column  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 
College   for  the  Asking:    Bankirs   Back 
Stlt)ent  Aid 
(  By  Benjamin  Fine.  Ph.  D  ) 
The  top  management  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est banks,  members  of  the  Association  of  Re- 
serve City  Bankers,  have  pledged  their  full 
support  to  finance  student  loans  under  state 
and  private  guarantee  plans. 

The  bankers  plan  to  develop  method.s  and 
procedures  to  provide  adequate  amounts  of 
funds  m  all  sections  of  the  country  An  es- 
timated 775.000  college  students  will  be  eli- 
gible to  borrow  $620  million  during  the  next 
school  year  to  finance  their  education 

According  to  Charles  E,  Walker,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, all  banks  will  eventually  partici- 
pate in  the  progriim.  He  predicted  that  stu- 
dents will  borrow  primarily  In  their  home 
towns  rather  than  in  their  college  towns. 
The  federal  government  Is  the  principle 
source  of  college  loans.  More  than  $190  mil- 
lion a  year  is  loaned  to  some  250,000  students 
But  the  federal  government  wants  private 
and  state  agencies  to  take  over  this  lob 
though  the  government  will  continue  to  un- 
derwrite the  loans  and  subsidize  the  interest 
rate.  Thus,  if  the  banks  charge  the  student* 
6  percent  Interest,  the  federal  government 
will  pay  3  percent  and  the  student  will  pay 
the  other  3  percent. 

As  the  Imporunce  of  education  continues 
to  mount,  so  does  the  cost  of  obtaining  a 
higher  education.  The  cost  of  financing  a 
^.'h^f  !f  "'^•f 'O'^  '-it  either  a  public  or  private 
fnii^n  increased   by  50   percent   in   the 

last  10  years  and  will  Jump  another  25  per- 
cent by  1970.  Enrollments  are  climWrig 
along  with  costs.  The  number  of  studenti 
in   college   doubled   between   1955   and   1966 

imfei^h^^iSiiir  ^' ''''  ^— -- 

AGREEMENTS    SIGNED 

sM^H*".'T  '>^^"^entB  to  Initiate  the  Insured 
s.udent  loan  program  during  the  upcoming 
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academic  year  have  been  signed  by  the  U  S 
Office  of  Education  with  agencies  in  13  states 
and  the  United  Student  Aid  Funds  which 
operates  a  nationwide  student  loan  program 
The  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  5259  N 
Tacoma  Ave..  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  a  non- 
profit student  guaranteed  loan  agency  with 
programs  in  all  50  states. 

The  USFA  guarantees  the  loans,  reimburses 
the  banks  and  continues  the  collection  proce- 
dure if  the  loans  become  delinquent.  The 
loans,  of  course,  are  supplemented  with 
scholarships,  fellowships  and  outright  grants 
from  private,  federal  and  state  sources 

Under  the  government-guaranteed  loan 
program  the  government  assists  state  and 
private  student  loan  Insurance  plans  in 
underwTiting  loans  up  to  $1,000  a  year  for 
undergraduate  students  and  $1,500  for  Grad- 
uate students. 

/  have  prepared  a  series  of  bulletins  that 
spell  out  the  sources  available  for  scholar, 
ships,  fellowships  and  loans  and   the  steps 
to  foUoxp  in  getting  college  funds.     Write  to 
Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  in  care  of  The  Star   and 
ask  for  these  bulletins;  Bulletin  No.  1    -Col- 
lege  Help  for  Children  of  Veterans':  Bulletin 
No.    2.    'Where    To    Get    Federal,    State    and 
Private    Loans';    Bulletin    No.     3.     -Major 
Scholarship      Sources";      Bulletin      No       5 
-Scholarships    Available    Through    Business 
and  Industry"  and  Bulletin  No.  10    "Federal 
Scholarsh  ips,  Fcllouships  and  Loans."    Plea'^r 
send  a  long,  stamped,  self-addre.'ised  envelope 
and  2o  cents  in  coin  for  each  buUetin  desired 
to  cover  handling  charges.     (All  five  for  tl.) 
One  of  the  major  sources  of  scholarship  aid 
are    the    colleges    themselves.      During    the 
coming   year   the   colleges   are   scheduled    Xa 
offer  $100  miillon  in  scholarship  aid  to  300  000 
students.      Not    everyone    who    applies    gets 
help,    of   course.^  But    two    Important   con- 
siderations   are    fnvolved:    academic    record 
and  need. 

YALE   EXAMPLE 

Yale  University  Is  a  good  example.  At 
present  the  total  financial  assistance  received 
by  the  four  Yale  classes  amounts  to  «3  mil- 
lion each  year.  A  request  for  financial  aid 
will  in  no  way  handicap  an  application.  This 
LS  generally  true  among  all  coUeges. 

Financial  aid.  In  accordance  with  need 
will  be  continued  all  four  years,  provided  only 
that  the  student  remains  In  good  academic 
and  personal  standing.  Jobs  will  normally  be 
offered  but  are  not  mandatory.  Yale  loans 
may  always  be  substituted  for  the  Job  Every 
effort  Is  being  made  by  Yale  to  find  on-cam- 
pus  Jobs  when  requested.  More  than  40  per- 
cent of  each  recent  class  of  Yale  has  received 
financial  aid. 

You  can  get  a  listing  of  the  scholarships 
loans  and  Jobs  available  at  each  college  and 
university  In  the  United  State*  from  the 
360-page  U.S.  Office  of  Education  book 
Financial  Assistant  for  College  Students" 
Undergraduate."  (US.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washingrton,  $1.25.) 

For  those  Interested  In  graphic  arts  the 
Educational  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  In- 
dustry, 1411  K  St.  NW,  Washington,  has  set 
up  a  national  scholarship  trust  fund  for  12 
fourth-year  scholarships  to  be  used  at  In- 
stitutions offering  degree  programs  or  majors 
n  printing  design,  printing  teaching,  print- 
ing management  and  technology  The  values 
of  the  scholarships  range  from  $100  to  •!  000 
a  year.  Additional  scholarships  are  offered 
by  several  companies,  foundations  and  other 
donors  in  the  Industry. 


Proposed  Alteration  of  U.S.  Capitol 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  13,  1966 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
Martin  Nolan,  the  Washington  re- 
porter from  the  Boston  Globe 
has  written  a  very  perceptive  arti- 
cle concerning  the  reconstruction  and 
relocation  of  the  west  front  of  this  his- 
toric building,  Tliis  is  a  subject  that 
needs  very  careful  and  thoughtful  study 
by  the  experts  and  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  maintaining  our  Capitol  as  an 
example  of  our  national  heritage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Nolan's  article  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Is  Ol'r  Capitol  a  National  Shrint  or  Ju^t 

Another    Office    Building?— Alterations 

h'LA.N'.vED:    Architects  Battl« 

(By  Martin  P,  Nolan) 
When  Major  Charles  Pierre  L'Enf.uu  was 
ordered  by  George  Washington  to  find  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  new  national  Capitol 
Building,  he  chose  Jenkins'  Hill  near  the 
Potomac,  calling  It  -a  pedestal  waitme  for 
a  monument."  ** 

And  a  monument  it  has  become,  resting 
on  the  88-foot  hill,  its  gle.amlng  white  dome 
.surmounting  older  portions  of  the  buUding 
as  a  familiar  symbol  of  the  work  of  covern- 
nient.  '' 

The  Capitol  Building,  which  has  survived 
fire,  explosion,  neglect  and  a  hundred  fiids 
in  architecture.  Is  now  faced  with  bemtr 
mummified  by  lu  current  caretakers 

The    architect    of    the    Capitol,    J.    Georpe 

f^Tn  ■  J',''''^  ^  *'"*'°'*  ^^^  ^^t  front  of 
the  Capitol,  ••fill  in"  its  recesses  and  court- 
yards .and  wall  up  the  result  in  marble  This 
plan  will  make  the  Calptol  harmonize  with 
Its  new  neighbor,  the  three-block-iong  Rav- 
burn  House  Office  Building,  also  a  Stewart 
prtxiiict. 

fr^^^^^}'  ^  ■^5-5''ar-old  former  congressman 
from   Delaware,    is   the   eighth  Architect   of 
the  Capitol.     He  Is  not,  however,  an  arc'^i- 
tect,  but  an  engineer.    Stewarfs  talents  also 
lie  in  the  field  of  public  relations      In  1933 
he  convinced  Congress  to  spend  $24  million' 
to  extend  the  east  front,  the  ostensible  rea- 
son being  the  need  for  more  office  spare  and 
the  architectural  necessity  of  corrective  an 
overhanging"  dome. 
The  east  front,  the  more  famous  because 
of  presidential  inaugurations,  was  extended 
32  feet.   Its   sandstone   finish  replaced   with 
marble,   thus  requiring  morning  vusltors  to 
wear  sunglasses  when  scaling  Its  steps     Tlie 
aesthetic   change   supposedly   means    better 
ba  ance  for  the  building,  although  one  ar- 
chitect wrote  at  the  time  that  "no  one  actu- 
ally sees  that  the  skirt  (of  the  dome)  appca-s 
to  rest  on  the  portico  unless  he  is  hoverine 
above  the    structure  In  a  helicopter." 

A   more   compelling   reason   for   the   east 
front  extension  Is  given  In  an  official  ^ide 
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to  the  Capitol.   "We.   the   People."   scUl    to 
totirUta  iQ  the  building's  lobby: 

"The  Capitol  gained  S'i  acres  of  space 
spread  over  five  floors.  Brought  Into  being 
were  102  rooms.  Including  individual  offices. 
commltte*  and  reception  rooms,  dining 
rooms,  kitchens  and  entrance  foyers  " 

Current  plans  for  extending  the  west 
front  involve  4^'i  acres  of  new  office  space. 
If  the  pattern  of  past  expansion  ho'.ds  tnie, 
much  of  the  new  space  will  go  to  private 
offices  held  by  senators.  Some  30  sen.Ttors 
enjoy  the  use  of  these  hideaways,  all  of  the 
room  entrances  unmarked  and  their  Ioc.t- 
tlona  unrecorded  In  Capitol  floor  plans 
found  m  the  Congressional  Directory.  About 
half  of  these  offices  were  created  by  the  east 
front   extension. 

Senators  who  have  such  rooms  use  them 
for  speech-writing  or  relaxing.  Each  senator. 
of  course.  Is  given  another  l.^rge  suite  of 
offices  In  one  of  two  Senate  office  buildings 
a  half-block  away. 

New  office  space  in  the  expanded  west  front 
would  mean  shorter  walks  or  subway  rides 
for  some  of  the  most  fxjwerful  men  in  Con- 
gress. The  new  offices  would  also  look  out 
on  the  most  Imposing  view  in  Washington — 
down  the  mall  to  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  Lincoln  Memorial  and  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  to  the  White  House. 

These  architectural  circumstances  per- 
haps explain  why  only  one  congressman 
fought  the  (240.000  appropriation  last  year 
to  let  Stewart  study  the  west  front  and 
come  up  with  recommendations.  Cong. 
SAMtnx  S.  Stuatton  (E>-N,Y.|  ,  who  represents 
eight  counties  of  New  York  State  farmland. 
addressed  himself  last  Oct.  14  to  Stewarts 
main  argument  for  extending  the  west  front. 
I.e..  that  the  Capitol  is  slowly  collapsing. 

"O,  I  will  be  told  that  the  present  sand- 
stone walls  are  crumbling."  STR.^TTo^I  s;iid. 
"Of  course  they  are.  I  have  seen  them.  They 
need  to  be  shored  up  and  strengthened.  And 
I  have  seen  the  engineering  report  which 
sajrs  that  the  only  way  you  can  save  these 
walls  Is  to  cover  them  up.  But  engineering 
reports  are  like  lawyers'  briefs  Yoxi  can  get 
them  to  prove  either  side  you  want:  you  get 
what  you  pay  for. 

"I  Just  do  not  believe  th.it  this  great  na- 
tion, so  technically  advanced  that  we  can 
orbit  two  men  for  eight  days  in  space,  can- 
not find  It  possible  to  preserve  the  west  front 
of  the  Capitol  without  destroying  Its  his- 
toric Integrity." 

SnuTTON's  point  of  preservation  has  been 
backed  by  Wolf  von  Eckardt,  architectural 
critic  for  the  Washington  Poet  and  the  New 
BepubUc : 

"It  Is  ludicrous  to  pretend  'hat  there  are 
Instinnountable  difficulties  In  shoring  up  a 
few  arches  and  replacing  a  few  stones.  It 
haa  been  done  on  far  older  buildings,  such  as 
Hagia  Sophia  (In  Istanbul)  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  (In  London)." 

"If  the  west  front  now  needs  restoration." 
says  Von  Eckardt,  "let  it  be  restored  as  hun- 
dreds of  old  buildings  have  been  restored." 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  here. 
repreaentlng  21,000  architects,  has  officially 
oppoaed  the  west  front  expansion,  saying 
that  "If  the  Capitol  continues  to  expand, 
it  will  rapidly  lose  all  resemblance  to  the 
original  building.  The  A. I. A.  believes  that 
It  should  be  a  permanent  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  exterior  of  the  Capitol  reinaln 
unchanged." 

Stewart  has  already  disregarded  this  ad- 
vice by  erecting  huge  timber  braces  sigalnst 
the  columns  of  the  west  front,  as  well  aa 
massive  buttresses  at  the  building's  base. 
He  ordered  this  work  done  last  Fall  after 
engineers  testified  that  stones  might  fall  out, 
causing  a  partial  collapse  of  the  building. 

The  engineers  testified  before  a  commis- 
sion called — for  the  benefit  of  doubting 
Thomases — "The  Commission  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  United  States  Capitol."  The  com- 
mission carries  a  little  bit  of  political  weight 


around  town      Besides  Stewart,  Its  members 
are  Hubert  H.  HuMPnaET,  Joh.v  W.  McCor- 

MACK,    EVEHETr  McKlNLEY    DiRKSEN    and   GER- 
ALD R.  Ford. 

The  commission's  hearing  last  June  24  es- 
tablished only  the  need  for  study  funds,  not 
money  to  begin  building  again.  AlUiough 
the  study  is  virtually  complete  after  almost 
a  year.  Stewart's  office  refuses  to  talk  about 
it.  saying  only  that  the  study  Is  "very  com- 
plete" and  will  be  released  "soon." 

An  article  in  the  April  issue  of  the  A.I  A. 
Journal  outlines  three  alternatives  open  to 
the  commissli'P..  One  would  preserve  the 
w.ails  as  they  ure  now.  another  would  extend 
the  west  front  a  la  the  east  front  expansion 
and  the  third  would  redesign  the  building 
"In  a  b,isically  different  manner  some  dis- 
tance from  the  present  walls." 

The  author  of  the  article.  Francis  D.  Leth- 
bridgc,  a  Washington  architect,  states  flatly 
that  "it  Is  the  third  alternative  which  Is 
being  carried  forward  at  the  present  time 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol."  This  tack 
will  result,  says  Lethbrldge,  In  the  Capitol's 
becoming  "a  shapeless  mass  signifying  noth- 
ing but  its  own  bulk" 

Architectural  opinion  on  the  west  front  is 
not  universal.  Paul  Thlry  of  Seattle,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Capitol  Planning  Com- 
mi.sslon,  supports  the  call  for  more  office 
space  and  meeting  rooms,  stressing  that  the 
expansion  can  preserve  the  Capitol's  original 
appearance  if  not  its  exact  form. 

Tlie  hassle  over  the  project  will  surely  'oe 
delayed  by  the  Viet  Nam  war's  effect  on  the 
budget.  Since  Stewart  has  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  west  front  expansion  as  between 
$24  and  -Sai  million.  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident will  be  moat  reluctant  to  approve  such 
a  sum.  Republican  critics,  after  all,  almost 
torpedoed  $750,000  for  a  house  for  vice  presi- 
dents Cong  JAME.S  C  Clevel,\nd  (  R-N.H  ) 
called  It  "a  frill  upon  a  hill."  a  description 
that  may  come  back  to  haunt  congressmen 
who  voted  with  Cleveland  against  "the  V.P. 
teepee"  if  they  want  to  enlarge  their  own 
wTgwam. 

The  a.'gument  of  hi.'iioric  preservation  and 
continuity  may  prove  Uj  be  the  telling  blow 
against  the  new  west  front,  if  Indeed  It  Is 
stopped.  As  Cong  Stratto.n  said  last  Pall, 
"this  country  went  to  great  expense  to  pre- 
serve the  original  walls  of  the  White  House 
when  reconstruction  was  undertaken  in  1948. 
I  Ijelieve  we  should  do  no  less  in  the  case 
of  the  US  Capitol  ...  I  oppo.se  this  exten- 
sion because  if  it  goes  through  it  means  that 
the  last  remaining  exterior  facade  of  the 
original  Capitol  Building,  dating  back  to 
1800.  will  be  forever  covered  from  view.  We 
fight  to  preserve  our  historic  slirines  and 
buildings,  not  cover  them  up  with  garish 
Imitations  " 


Honorary  Degree  for  Bill  Springer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  13,  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uncoln  Col- 
lege in  Illinois  on  Sunday,  June  12.  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  on  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Bill  Springer.  This  was  the  second 
time  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  been  so  honored  by  an  Institution  of 
higher  learning  in  his  district.  In  1953 
he  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
Milllken  University  In  Decatur. 

This  time  he  really  had  to  work  for  his 
degree.    Lincoln  College  a-ssigned  him  no 


easy  ta.«k.  It  called  on  Congi'essman 
Springer  to  deliver  the  commencement 
address,  on  the  college's  101st  anniver- 
sary, as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
SEN,  one  of  the  great  orators  of  our  time. 
Senator  Dirksen's  recent  hip  Injury 
forced  him  to  cancel  his  scheduled  com- 
mencement address  at  Lincoln  College. 

Congressman  Springer  handled  this 
difiicult  a.ssignment  with  the  same  good 
h'omored  deftness  we  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  him  display  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreicrn  Commerce.  His 
speech  at  Lincoln  College  shows  wit  and 
ei'Udition.  I  include  it  here  so  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  can  read  and  enjoy  it: 

I  am  here  as  your  speaker  tad.iy  because 
Ev  DiKKSE.N  fell  out  of  bed. 

I  understand  you  were  to  toe  privileged  to 
hear  that  great  personality  on  this  occasion 
had  It  not  been  for  his  accident.  Please 
do  not  expect  me  to  emulate  his  style  or  his 
appearance.  Try  as  I  will  my  hair  will  not 
stick  out  like  that.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Senator  carries  batteries  in  his 
t)Ockets  to  keep  that  effect,  but  I  think  the 
insinuation  is  fallacious  and  shocking. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  considered  worthy  to 
fill  in  for  the  sage  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
sure  that  years  hence  when  asked  who  de- 
livered the  commencement  address  at  your 
college  you  will  unhesitatingly  reply,  "Some 
congressman  substituting  for  Senator  Dirk- 
sen."  Such  is  the  price  of  popularity.  You 
can  be  assured  that  the  Senator  would  much 
rather  be  with  you  today,  hip  Intact  and 
bon  mots  at  the  ready. 

Over  the  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve many  commencement  exercises — not  too 
often  as  a  participant,  I  hasten  to  explain, 
but  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  proud  parent  eag- 
erly awaiting  the  thrilling  end  to  a  four  year 
financial  disaster.  Without  doing  any  re- 
search In  depth  on  the  subject.  I  have  ob- 
served that  most  commencement  speakers 
tend  to  reminisce  and  bore  you  stiff  with 
stories  about  the  good  old  days.  You  should 
be  very  pleased  to  know  that  I  shall  be  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  I  would  not  want  to 
break  old  traditions  and  have  the  Ivy  fall 
off  the  walls  from  surprise. 

But  I  will  keep  In  mind  that  the  "hard 
times  of  today"  are  what  w-  later  on  refer  to 
as  the  "good  old  days."  Having  gone  to  col- 
lege In  the  depths  of  the  "Great  Depression." 
which  at  the  time  was  a  description  of  an 
economic  condition  and  not  a  i>6ychiatrist's 
term.  I  recall  meeting  an  old  college  crony  in 
his  cups  who  wlsfully  described  those  happy, 
carefree  college  days  when  we  had  no  worry 
In  the  world — except  the  haunting  fear  that 
we  might  starve  to  death. 

But  as  we  old  duffers  recall  the  day  of 
the  five  cent  hamburger,  I  cannot  help  but 
ponder  how  It  will  sotind  In  years  to  come 
when  you,  as  the  old  crocks  who  make  the 
speeches,  turn  on  the  nostalgia  and  tell 
about  the  days  when — 

A  hamburger  only  cost  thirty-five  cents 
and  the  catsup  was  free. 

You  could  buy  a  reasonably  good  suit  for 
as  little  as  ninety  dollars. 

Some  working  men  were  able  to  subsist  on 
about  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  a  week. 

There  was  a  little  coin  called  a  dime  that 
was  made  out  of  silver. 

Young  people  were  much  better  behaved. 

When  you  are  young,  any  kind  of  days  are 
good  days  If  you  will  Just  let  them  be  so. 

Another  thing  the  commencement  speaker 
Is  famous  for,  according  to  my  little  personal 
research  project  (which  was  turned  down  for 
a  grant  by  NIH),  Is  that  Invariably  he  has 
some  pet  philosophy  which  he  has  expounded 
ad  nauseum  to  his  children  for  the  last 
quarter  centtiry.  The  general  reception  in 
that  forum  Is  always  PHFFT      But   now  lie 


has  a  whole  new  group  to  try  it  out  on  Best 
of  all,  he  h.as  them  in  a  position  where  they 
must  listen  politely  and  even  appl.iud.  What 
rapture.  He  ciui  now  hold  up  his  head  at 
home.  And  that  Is  why  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
recruit  commencement  speakers 

So.  in  this  Instance  also.  I  will  do  my  best 
to  live  up  to  the  commencement  speaker's 
code.  I  have  a  philosophy  which  meets  all 
the  specifications,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
pound it,  so  brace  yourself. 

Lot  us  talk  for  a  moment  alx)ut  an  old  and 
overused  word— Security.  We  can  look  at  It 
from  var.ous  points  of  view  and  in  several 
of  its  ramifications  to  see  whether  or  not  It 
deserves  the  awe  In  which  It  seems  to  be 
held. 

First,  there  is  that  elusive  but  app.trentlv 
demanding  thing  called  "national  security." 
At  times  the  country  seems  to  be  obsessed 
with  it.  whatever  it  may  be.  We  f.ud  that 
nearly  everytlUng  we  do  h.as  some  bearing  on 
that  nebulous  tiling— national  securilv  V.'e 
keep  stockpiles  of  materials  In  Its  name'  We 
probe  space  in  Its  name.  We  spend  over  half 
of  our  staggering  national  budget  for  its  most 
apparent  itspect.  military  prejyaredne.ss  We 
support  other  nations  and  International 
agreements  and  even  international  armed 
forces  in  its  name. 

At  the  same  time  we  make  It  known  pri- 
vately and  publicly  that  the  United  States 
is  .so  strong  and  so  resolute  that  all  other 
nations  really  exist  by  our  permission.  We 
can,  If  necessary,  says  the  gospel,  annihilate 
any  nation  or  group  of  nations  which  seri- 
ously threatens  our  existence.  Probably  so 
But  if  so.  what  are  we  so  worried  about  all 
tne  time? 

Back  in  the  beginning  of  our  country,  Ulk 
about  national  security  must  have  been  a 
kind  of  Joke.  We  were  a  shaky  little  runt 
of  a  nation  with  practically  no  military  might 
and  economically  always  struggling  to  beat 
our  cliecks  to  the  bank.  Perhaps,  we  didn't 
really  win  our  independence  so  much  as  we 
feu  into  it  by  re.ajion  of  bungling  in  Britain 
and  big  troubles  on  the  continent.  But  one 
thing  IS  for  sure— while  the  struggle  was  on. 
the  word  security  could  have  been  taken  out 
Of  the  dictionary  and  not  been  missed  There 
was  no  such  animal. 

Where  along  the  line  then  did  we  achieve 
this  thing  called  national  security'  Not  cer- 
t,ainly  by  the  War  of  1812  when  our  dis- 
gruntled p.arent  came  over  to  teach  us  a 
lesson  or  two.  Her  troops  ro.amed  around 
and  inflicted  damafre  at  \M11.  The  bigcest 
nilstake  they  made  was  to  choose  to  burn  up 
the  most  worthless  piece  of  re.al  property  in 
the  country  at  the  time-the  Capitol  In 
^yash!ngton.  Other  problems  brewing  among 
stronger  nations  saved  our  bacon.  We  sur- 
vived, but  you  could  hardly  describe  the  sit- 

^tfL  Uiil  y . 

Wlien.  then?  By  i860?  At  that  time  we 
found  out  for  sure  that  local  squabbles  are 
iZ  "l?""^  important  to  people  than  national 
security.  There  could  be  no  swUter  way  to 
ay  ourselves  helpless  before  the  world  than 
to  bleed  the  nation  white  by  internal  dis- 
sension and  bloody  fratricide.  The  War  of 
the  Roses  li.ad  taught  us  nothing 

Again  we  were  lucky.  No  one  needed,  or 
knew  what  to  do  with  an  unruly  colony  at 
the  moment.     It  would  have  been  like  .idopt- 

mi^r-h''     ,'  ^"""^  ^"^-     ^°  ^^^y  '^"  »s  pretty 
much    alone    to    bleed    ourselves    to    death 
And  we  tried  hard  enough.    Did  we  then  or 
^.n  thereafter  have  anything  which  might 

rL^"-.  ".'f  "j"°"  ^^  ^'"^"^^  national  Jcu- 
rity?     I  think  ntvt. 

r,^?,"''  '".°"''  ^'^'^'■y  *«  thought  we  h.-»d 
fnaly  achieved  national  security.  Attir 
Worid  War  I  everyone  wa^  determined  th^t 

IL^'^'f     ,?"'"  '''^'''"  ^^  '^^"ght  up  in  the 
^^ars  of  others.     And  we  thought  we  knew 
how  to  accomplish  it  as  well,  ^t  wL  s^ 
^nTlrf,''?';  •^^■"J-thing  needed  to  fight  with 
and    tell    the   remainder    of   the   w'orid    we 
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simply  were  not  Interested  in  their  problems 
If  that  w.as  national  security,  I  hope  we 
don't   have   any  again  soon. 

By  1941  we  were  wondering  "What  Hap- 
pened". The  Japanese  were  fixing  to  gobble 
up  the  P.icific  including  anything  we  had 
or  might  want  out  there.  Europe  was  disap- 
pearing down  the  N.izi  craw,  and  Hitler's 
disciples  were  making  alarming  inroads  in 
South  America.  If  security  means  being  all 
alone  m  the  world  looking  out  at  a  ring  of 
wolves,  we  had  achieved  it.  Miiny  a  long 
year  went  by  before  we  could  breathe  easier 
and  see  the  tide  turn.  Fighting  men  on  the 
bleak  islands  of  the  Pacific  in  1944  s.iw  no 
e.%sy  road  home  as  ihev  ch.inted  'Golden 
Gate  by  '48   " 

Reminding  you  of  the  history  since  Wor'd 
War  II  with  its  cold  war,  ItB  brinkmanshi'p 
the  dark  cloud  of  "the  bomb,"  It  should 
not  surprise  you  to  find  that  I  think  this 
thing  known  as  national  securitv  is  a  myth 
No  one  ever  had  it  and  no  one  ever  will' 
What  we  like  to  think  of  as  national  security 
is  a  continuing  gamble  with  history  b.ased  on 
a  series  of  hunches  known  as  National  Se- 
curity Estimates. 

There  should  be  no  e.xpectation  that  we 
will  win  them  all,  but  it  might  be  nice  to 
stop  playing  with  the  other  guv's  dice  now 
and  then.  We  should  be  as  confident  these 
days  as  we  were  smug  before  Worid  War  II 
and  remember  the  story  of  the  Ru.ssian 
school  boy  who  was  being  interrogated  by  the 
visiting  commissar. 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  United 
States.  Ivan?"  asked  his  Honor.  "Sir  Com- 
missar.' said  Ivan,  "the  United  States  is  a 
bloated,  rich,  evil,  capitalist  nation  which 
wants  to  dominate  the  worid.  It  feeds  on  lUs 
poor,  downtrodden  people  who  are  illiterate 
and  stupid." 

_    "Fine,  fine."  said  the  pleased  Commissar 
Now  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  aims 
of  the  Glorious  Peoples  Republic  '■ 

■"The  aims  of  the  Peoples  Republic,"  re- 
cited Ivan,  "are  to  catch  up  with  the  United 
States." 

These  are  uncertain  and  perilous  times  in 
the  history  of  man.  That  speech  could  also 
have  been  made  when  the  sabre  toothed 
tiger  roamed  the-se  p.arts.  All  times  are  un- 
certain—uncertain for  nations  and  uncer- 
tain for  individuals.  An  observation  on  thi.s 
point  was  well  put  by  Admiral  Radford  when 
he  said:  "Freedom  Is  not  something  we  in- 
herit by  the  accident  of  being  born  Ameri- 
cans. Each  generation  must  earn  it  for 
Itself  " 

So  lot  us  examine  the  Idea  of  personal  se- 
curity for  a  bit.  remembering  that  In  this 
v.ole  of  u-ars  we  have  no  assurance  from  anv- 
where  that  we  will  get  hom.  for  dinner  t:>- 
night.  Certain  elements  among  our  youth 
proclaim  loudly  that  they  cannot  conform  to 
w??f  ^  standards  because  this  generation 
left  them  with  such  tough  problems  to  solve 
So  they  choose  to  Ignore  them  In  the  hope 
that  they  will  go  away.  Even  If  their  assump- 
un?rZ^'^  correc^that  we  did  Just  pur,xDse!v 
unload  horrendous  problems  on  them  out  of 
pure  meanness— they  spite  only  themselves 
and  succeeding  generations  If  they  refuse  to 
tackle  what  we  bumblers  may  have  messed 

It  is  popular  to  look  backwards  at  an  Idyllic 
age  when  life  was  more  secure.  There  comes 
to  niind  an  image  of  a  rosy  cheeked  boy  in 
knickers,  wearing  a  cloth  cap  and  rolling  a 

^i^f  ^"[k  "*  '^"'"'  "^^'^y  ^^""^^t.  At  the  same 
time  father  wore  a  high  celluloid  collar 
wh  ch  would  surely  melt  under  the  rigors  of 
a  Watusl.  This  generation,  it  coiild  be 
argued,  had  that  thing  called  security     The 

ITJ'uZ  H??^  ^  ^  ^''"'^'y  "^f*  economic- 
ally and  dlplomatlcaUy.    So  little  Rollo  could 

irfn  ifT'"'^''  ^  *^*"K  °^'^''  '^"le'-s  business 
and  1  vlng  in  quiet  luxury  and  respectability 
to  a  ripe  old  age.  ■' 

n,mH^V°  V^^  ^  ^^^  "^  ll^ed  with  the 
Bulldog  for  four  years,  meeting  some  of  the 
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be.st  people.  From  them  he  learned  that  the 
best  way  to  make  it  go  forever  and  ever  wa.s 
to  get  into  stocks  and  bonds.  So  this  Yale 
gr;iduat«  went  on  to  Wall  Street  and  sold 
bond.s.  Such  w.is  the  tcmjx-r  of  the  times 
that  In  due  course  he  had  acquired  lhr>se 
trappings  of  security  which  we  all  recogn  ze 
He  had  a  seat  on  the  Exchange,  a  lionio  on 
Long  Island  and  a  yacht  on  the  Sound  to  say 
nothing  of  shares  and  shares  and  shares  of 
the  best  cor;-.orations.  And  then  one  dav 
.■something  impos.Mble  hapix-ned.  Tlie  market 
went  "B,.iom."  He  looked  around  at  all  h's 
security  and  found  that  it  had  vanished  All 
he  had  in  the  world  was  a  degree  from  Y  ile 
which  had  long.. .-nee  withered  for  lack  of  ii-o 
So  he  opened  h;s  window  and  went  to  tlie 
pavement  clutching  In  his  hiinds  some  pieces 
of  paper  culled  securities. 

This  story  to  you  sounds  strange,  but  it 
happened  more  times  than  vou  would  like 
to  know  about.  It  happened  In  many  dif- 
icrent  w.,ys.  in  every  generation,  and  it  can 
only  lead  to  a  conclu.slon  that  security  for 
the  individual  is  also  something  of  a  mvth 
It  l.s.  at  least,  if  we  think  of  It  In  tenn^i  of 
safety  f.-om  the  buffeting  of  the  worid-lf 
we  think  of  it  in  terms  of  Insulation  from 
materi.al  worries.  All  of  the  high  powered 
social  programs  de.Mgned  to  Insure  securitv 
at  least  late  In  lif^-Iife  Insur.ance  soci.ai 
security  benefits,  medicare— are  useful  but 
no  guarantee  of  anything. 

If    we   must    de.lne   security.    I    think    we 
would  have  to  compare  it  more  with  religion 
It  comes   from   ^1tmn.     It   Is   there  as  lone 

Z  -in'  ,t^'^'''  """*  ^"°^  '^  '^  ^here  and  also 
do  the  things  your  Int^ellect  tells  vou  must 
be  done  in  Its  name.  If  you  do  not  doubt 
it.  you  have  it 

A  friend  of  mine  once^old  me  that  he 
h.ad  received  his  inheritance  at  age  18  He 
said  t.hat  w.a^  when  his  father.  \  lawyer 
told  him  never  to  expect  any  property  or 
dP,?>?'  '^^?'"'  ^^  ^'"^  ^^""^  ^^^-  the  father's 
prob.ably  be  none  anyway  because  I  would 
use  It  as  I  go  along.  And  If  I  tried  des- 
perately to  leave  an  est.ate  for  you.  It  could 
be  wiped  out  overnight,  and  the  effort  would 
be  w;isted  One  thing  I  can  and  will  give 
vou  and  now,  so  make  the  most  of  it     You 

V^\  TJ"''-'  ^'""^  "^  "*"  education  you  wish 
to  work  for,  i  will  ask  no  questions  as  to 
how  long  or  how  expensive.  This  Inheri- 
tance, properly  managed,  will  bring  vou 
more  security  than  any  property  I  might  be 
in  a  position  to  hand  on  down  to  vou     It  Is 

fJ'/T?/  ^'^^^^  '^  "°^  perishable  or  sub- 
ject to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  It 
can  adjust  to  any  circumLSUinces  an  J  be  used 
to  take  care  of  you'and  all  those  you  love 
It  ran  also  be  the  source  of  the  greatest  saUs- 
f.Wions  in  life."  And  so  It  was.  Now  I 
doubt  that  the  son  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
tins  mii^nanimlty  that  he  fell  down  and 
k  ssed  his  fathers  feet.  I  can  imagine  what 
Ih  u  '"^^^t'Ofis  "light  have  been.  But 
thn  vi„        """'"'^    ''^^^    ^"^^^    his    ^-'ther* 

lillllKlIlg. 

Now  that  you  know  my  philosophy  on  the 

mportance  of  education  and  the  relative  urJ! 

importance   of   more   material   attributes   of 

society   you   can    also  understand   why   over 

l^rflT^  ^  ^"''^  ''^^"  '"  Congress  I  have  sup- 
ported most  Of  the  measures  which  would 
^nHL^'f  '■'^i^^atlonal  facilities  available 
and  make  it  possible  for  more  of  our  quali! 

Of  fo^r^^^v!"  "i*^"'^  '°"^e«-  A  combination 
of  factors  has  dictated  such  a  course  for  the 
government.  The  large  population  bulge  in 
college  age  people  h.os  created  an  acute  s^rt- 
rTr,  f  P'^'^^'^*'  facilities  in  Which  education 
can  take  place.  The  recognition  of  the  na- 
tional need  for  scientists  and  all  other  ad- 
vanced skills  pointed  to  government  partlc- 
ipation.  '^ 

It  started  with  Sputnik.  Suddenly  there 
WM  a  great  urgency  to  train  scientists. 
oreat  emphasis— probably  too  much— was 
concentrated  on  facilities  and  courses  to  pro- 
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duce  graduates  equipped  to  speed  up  our 
spoce  age  image.  The  concept  was  too  n.\r- 
rov,'  and  motivated  by  misplaced  concern,  but 
It  did  jxjint  up  a  problem. 

Trying  to  solve  what  at  first  appeared  as 
a  limited  problem,  the  nation  was  brought 
face  tc  face  with  the  realization  that  the 
need  for  well  educated  citizens  was  far 
broader.  We  could  not  produce  high  powered 
scientists  by  suddenly  making  the  field  at- 
tractive If  we  aid  not  build  an  educational 
base  In  the  lower  gr  ides  and  secondj.ry 
schools.  To  do  this  required  a  new  breed  of 
te.-.cher  and  Instructor  Th.it  in  turn  re- 
quired new  emphasis  on  educational  course.<; 
for  aspiring  teachers  and  retreading  for  those 
already  working  at  it.  To  launch  a  satellite 
Into  space  and  go  on  from  there  takes  more 
than  a  new  crop  of  Werner  Von  Brauns 
Behind  every  countdown  is  an  immense 
background  of  scientific  work  In  many  re- 
lated fields  from  basic  research  on  matter 
Itself  through  medical  researcl;  to  engineer- 
ing. 

As  these  truths  gradu.'.Uy  dawned  upon  us 
we  saw  evidence  of  new  dedication  and  new 
direction  in  all  of  education.  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act  v.as  expanded  greatly 
to  include  what  might  look  like  extraneous 
ciUTlcula  at  first  blush.     That  was  pri-per. 

My  own  activity  in  that  reg.xrd  has  been 
concentrated  somewhat  in  the  field  of  health 
professions  education  because  the  main  com- 
mittee upon  which  I  serve,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  deals  directly  with  them. 
but  the  principles  hold  true  throughout  the 
higher  education.  In  the  last  few  years  we 
have  made  funds  avallble  to  build  new 
schools  and  expand  or  update  schools  which 
will  produce  doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and 
other  health  professionals  There  are 
tralneeships  for  graduates  who  will  strive  to 
qualify  as  teachers  and  supervisors  in  their 
respective  professions.  There  are  Uans  and 
now  even  scholarships  to  make  tlicse  pro- 
fessions more  available  to  qualified  indivi- 
duals. At  the  present  time  our  committee 
Is  working  on  a  bill  to  extend  this  same  kind 
of  help  to  the  supporting  professions  in  the 
bealth  field  such  as  medical  technology  and 
physical  therapy.  Many  new  subdivi.-ions  of 
these  categories  are  appearing,  and  we  need 
to  encourage  them  in  the  same  manner. 

I  am  sure  that  I  would  be  categorized  as 
a  "Progressive  conservative"  although  these 
pigeon  boles  mean  very  littie  I  have  felt 
for  many  years  and  so  stated  that  the  best 
way  we  could  help  other  coiuuries  is  to  give 
them  technical  and  educational  assistance  in 
such  basic  matters  as  health,  education  and 
food  production.  Huge  sums  sunk  into  for- 
eign economies  seldom  pay  off  But  in  the 
matter  of  Increasing  opportunities  for  our 
own  youth  to  gain  education  and  make  use 
of  Its  tremendous  potential.  I  see  no  reason 
to  spare  the  horses  I  said  previously  secu- 
rity is  an  attitude,  and  I  think  further  that 
It  must  be  based  on  knowledge  Here  is 
where  we  Insure  our  national  security. 

Yes.  problems  you  will  have.  Some  we 
win  leave  you  and  some  you  will  think  up  by 
yourrelves.  The  pressures  on  your  genera- 
tion are  terrific  But  you  also  are  better 
equipped  to  cope  with  them  than  any  gen- 
eration so  far. 

A  laundry  list  of  the  problems  we  plan  to 
leave  for  you  would  not  be  comforting  either. 
They  range  from  basic  problems  like  "Is  God 
dead?"  to  the  franchise  for  a  local  CATV 
system.  And  all  of  them  can  give  someone 
ulcers. 

By  all  appearances  foreign  aid  in  its  pres- 
ent form  will  still  be  with  you  for  policy 
decisions.  I  have  some  misgivings  about 
the  course  this  program  has  taken  over  the 
years.  How  long  shall  we  continue  to  build 
up  and  support  countries  which  refvise  po- 
litical and  econonalc  freedom  to  their  own 
people?  It  Is  argued  that  recipients  of  our 
aid   must  remain   neutral   In   at<lei   to  r«- 
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tain  their  self  respect.  I  m\ist  confess  that 
it  bothers  my  self  respect  to  have  someone 
help  h.mseif  to  my  picnic  basket  as  though 
he  had  brought  it,  eat  the  best  part  of  the 
chicken  and  throw  the  bones  In  my  face. 
And  wiien  to  you  with  falling  hands  we 
throw  this  hot  torch,  lots  of  luck 

And  among  yoti  here  today  may  be  some- 
one who  will  find  himself  f.aced  with  a  duty 
to  make  decisions,  or  at  lea-st  recommenda- 
tions about  military  commiunents  to  other 
countries.  Perhaps  you  will  come  forth,  as 
one  of  my  staff  assistants  did  recently  when 
he  said.  "Congressman,  here  are  four  WTong 
answers — which  one  do  you  like?"  Shall  we 
hc'.p  our  friends  all  out?  How  far  should 
this  go?  Should  we  supply  only  equipment? 
Sl.o'.ild  we  train  troops  for  other  countries? 
Should  we  supply  our  own  troops  to  fight 
for  them?  How  do  we  tell  who  our  friends 
are  at  any  given  moment  without  a  score- 
c.ird? 

I  think  my  point  Is  made.  It's  an  uncer- 
tain old  world  and  you  are  struck  with  it 
So  I  can  only  suggest  one  antidote  for  the 
somber  and  threatening  a.spects  of  m.m- 
klnds  future.  Don't  worry  too  much  about 
life  because  you  are  not  going  to  live  through 
it  anyhow.  Remember  that  the  world  is 
three-fourths  water  so  tlie  Lord  must  have 
intended  that  we  do  three  times  as  much 
fishing  as  hoeing  About  half  of  life  Is  for- 
malized nonsense  whicli  need  not  Impede 
your  progress  if  you  recognize  it  for  what 
It   is  and  smile  at   it. 

And  If  the  clucking  of  the  old  fogies  about 
the  younger  generation  gets  on  your  nerves 
at  times.  Just  remember  that  every  one  of 
them  would  gladly  Join  you,  taking  on  the 
burdens  you  must  bcaj  to  enjoy  the  fun  you 
will  get  out  of  life  in  these  next  few  years 
of  Wi>rk  and  play.  Not)  pretending  to  speak 
for  anyone  else.  I  am  greatly  comforted  to 
reali/.e  ihsit  the  herit,ige  we  leave  to  you  is  to 
be  in  tile  hands  of  a  new  group  which 
Is  consider  ibly  brighter  and  better  prepared 
for  It  than  my  o'.vti  crowd  wils  tliirty-five 
ye.ars  ago 


Very  Rev.  Dr.  VTadimir  Klodnycky, 
Bayonne,  N.J. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    Nrw    JER.-rE;Y 
IN   THE  .'5F^:.'\TE  OF  THE  UNITF:D  STATE.'i 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Pre.^idoiit.  on  May  1, 
1966,  the  pari.-^h  nf  the  Ukrainian  Oitho- 
dox  Church  of  St,  Sophia  In  Bayonne, 
N.J.,  honored  it.s  foundiniT  pastor,  the 
Very  Reverend  Dr.  Vladimir  Klodnycky, 
with  a  testimonial  dinner  in  celebration 
of  his  75ih  birthday.  For  his  many 
friends,  of  whom  I  am  glad  to  be  one,  it 
was  a  most  happy  occa.sion.  Dr.  Klod- 
nycky has  distinculshed  hlm.self  a.s  an 
administrator,  as  a  scholar,  and  as  a  hu- 
manitarian In  his  years  of  service  to  his 
native  Ukraine  and^to  the  comm'onity  of 
Bayonne 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  insert  In 
the  Appendix  a  translation  of  a  citation 
presented  to  Dr.  Klodnycky  when  he  was 
awarded  the  1962  Torch  of  Liberty  Award 
in  recognition  of  his  effort;s  to  save  the 
Jewish  community  of  Shmelnyk  during 
the  years  1919-20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  transla- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(Translation  from  old  Hebrew  language  made 

by   Prof.   P.   Koyfman,   chief   rabbi  of   the 

communltv.  city  of  Chmelnvk,  Province  of 

PodoUia) 

Tills  is  a  certificate  of  acknowlcdsjinci.; 
given  to  Army  Officer  VTadimir  Stepanovicii 
Klortnycivy,  b<.^rn  m  Galicia  who  distinguisiied 
himself  for  his  great  spirit,  love  of  truth,  and 
love  for  tiie  Jewi,'i!i  peL.ple. 

In  the  month  of  Elul  5679  when  the  rivers 
of  the  Ukraine  were  ovcniowing  witlt  the 
blood  of  innocent  people,  when  thou.^.mds 
and  tens  of  thous.inds  of  Jews  were  killed  and 
cut  to  pieces  for  loyalty  to  their  faiMi.  an 
angel  appe..red  in  the  county  of  Lityn  in  the 
per.son  of  Army  Officer  Klodnycky.  With  his 
talent  as  a  military  genius,  he  saved  all  the 
Jews  of  the  area  from  the  sword  and  looting. 
Time  and  again  in  order  to  save  them,  he 
bravely  disregarded  danger  to  his  own  person 
from  the  blood-thirsty  pe.isants.  Being  a 
brilliant  si>eaker.  he  was  frequently  able  to 
destroy  tlieir  wicked  schemes  with  his  effec- 
tive speech. 

Army  Officer  Klodnycky  was  an  able  nego- 
tiator between  Christian  and  Jew.  destroying 
lil  will  .md  p.icifying  the  blcKid-thirsty. 

During  the  year  he  spent  in  Chmelnvk, 
when  danger  subsided,  he  showed  admirable 
talent  in  tlie  field  of  administration.  With 
great  skill  he  organized  hospitals,  homes  f.r 
the  aged,  took  care  of  the  pixir  and  provided 
bread  and  firewood  for  them.  He  p.artici- 
pated  in  all  administrative  meetings,  civic 
and  Jewish.  The  suggestions  he  gave  were 
always  full  of  good  sense  and  wisdom.  In 
short,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  high  vir- 
tues, which  characterize  gre.at  men.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  pl.int.  uprooted  by  war 
from  his  native  soil,  cannot  put  down  Its 
roots  in  the  Ukraine,  where  brother  fights 
brother  and  son  fights  father.  His  reward  is 
the  reward  of  all  great  people;  he  is  forced  to 
wander  from  place  to  place.  This  fat.e  may 
bring  him  to  places  where  he  Is  unknown 
Therefore,  I  appeal  to  the  Rabbis  of  all  Jew- 
ish Communities  and  to  the  people  in  au- 
thority In  Israel  to  help  Vladimir  Klodnycky 
in  every  way  In  case  he  finds  himself  In  need 
of  engaging  in  military  or  civic   career. 

May  God  grant  that  here  be  many  like  him 
.imong  Christians  and  Jews,  then  nation  will 
not  raise  its  sword  against  nation. 

Klodnycky  highly  repect-s  and  values  the 
Zionist  movement  with  hla  whole  heart,  as  a 
Ukrainian  patriot  and  human  being  de<li- 
cated  to  righteousness.  He  often  expressed 
the  wish  that  he  might  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  establish  a  Jewish  homel.md  in 
their  own  country. 

If  the  great  nations  of  the  world  had  men 
like  Officer  Klodnycky,  much  would  have  been 
ideal  in  the  life  of  these  nations.  A  man  of 
his  caliber  should  be  received  with  open  arms 
wherever  he  goes.  Because  of  his  qualifica- 
tions, military  and  administrative.  I  would 
entrust  to  him  the  leadership  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob  in  their  pilgrimage  to  God's  mountain, 
I  am  sure  that  leaders  of  the  Jewish  move- 
ment would  entrust  to  him  the  guiding  of  the 
inspired  young  pioneer  in  the  realization  of 
their  ideals. 

A  short  biography  of  Army  Officer  Vl.idiniir 
Stepanovich  klodnycky:  He  was  born  In  Ga- 
licia in  the  small  town  of  Chotymyr  in  the 
county  of  Tovmach.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
April  2.  1891.  In  1918  he  completed  a  course 
in  Juridical  Science  In  Franz  Jo.seph  I  Uni- 
versity In  Lviw  with  diploma  number  1293, 
He  also  took  lectures  In  political  economy. 
In  1915  he  served  as  officer  in  the  Ausiro- 
German  Army.  In  the  Ukraine,  he  had  the 
following  positions:  Commander  of  Chmelnyk 
garrison.  Commander  of  Lityn  Brigade.  Com- 
mander of  Second  Galician  Brigade  with  the 
rank  of  Major. 

As  I  consider  this  certificate  to  be  of  gre.it 
importance.  I  attach  a  picture  of  said  Vladi- 
mir Stepanovich  Klodnycky.  On  the  back  oi 
it  is  the  Tilmudic  saying.  "The  righteous  ot 
this  world  wUl  find  their  reward  in  the  world 
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to  come."  Also  It  is  written  In  Isaiah,  "And 
aXX  the  peoples  of  the  earth  will  gather  round 
about  him."  May  God  grant  him  good  luck 
wherever  he  may  go. 

Chmelnyk.  1st  day  of  Tamuz,  1850  years 
aft*r  our  exile,  680  per  shortened  Jewish 
Calend.ir. 

( SF;,^L ) 
Chief  Rabbi  .Shai.i'l,\  Ben  Joseph  LEra. 

From  the  line  oj  Bilik. 
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Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

No  answer 


.--  46.4 
.--  44.  1 
---  7.9 
.—     1.6 


Yes.. 

No-_. 


77  8 
19.  4 


6.  Do   you   favor   distributing  foreign    aid 
tlirough  the  United  Nations? 


Yes 

No 

No    opinion 

No  answer 


22.2 
72.4 
3.8 
1.6 


No  opinion '^  j   i 

No  answer _"    .'         T'  7 

15.  Should  labor  disputes  involving  com- 
panies with  national  Interests  be  mediated 
by  the  Federal  Government? 


Congressman  Grover  Reports  on  New 
York  Congressional  District  Opinion 
Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13, 1966 
Mr.    GROVER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I    am 
pleased  to  submit  for  publication  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  results  of  my 
annual  questionnaire. 

This  year's  poll  was  prepared  and 
analyzed  by  the  political  science  students 
of  C.  W.  Post  College  under  the  direction 
of  Dean  AMn  C.  W.  Bahnsen  to  whom 
I  e.xtend  my  thanks  for  a  difficult  job  well 
done. 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

[In  percent] 
1    Should    Uie    United    S^itses 
from  Santo  Domingo? 

Yes 

No ."I"       I   "" 

No   opinion "     '~ 

No   answer 

2.  In  Viet  Nam.  which  of  the  following 
courses  do  you  favor? 

(a)  Intensify  U.S.  Military  action  toward 
ending  the  war  quickly; 

Yes 

No --__.,         I 

No  opinion "y 

No   answer 


7.  Should  foreign  economic  aid  be  con- 
tinued and  increased  providing  conditions 
are  placed  upon  Its  use? 

Yes 51   5 

No 42   3 

No  opinion 30 

No   answer 04 

8    Should  organized  groups  be  allowed   to 

demon.strat«  for  or  against  Government  poli- 
cies' 


Tes 

No 

No  opinion. 
No  answer.. 


72 

23 

3. 

1, 


16  Do  you  favor  a  major  review  of  orga- 
nized labor  as  It  affects  our  present  socletv 
upward  the  end  of  establishing  a  new  Labor 

Relations  Acf 


Yes. 

No.. 


No  opinion ,  II'II'I  "       7 

No  answer """       « 


xes 

No . 

No    opinion.. 
No  answer 


66.  1 

28.6 

3.3 

2  0 


lai  Should  federal  legislation  be  passed  to 
eliminate  .so-called  rlght-to-work  laws? 


Yes 

No 


25,  1 
58.9 


9.  Should  the  Federal  Government  remove 
all  passport  restrictions  for  citizen  travel 
abroad? 


No  opinion "^^  .^  5 

No  answer 


3.8 

guaranteed    annual 


Yes 

No 

No    opinion.. 
No   answer 


27.3 

66  9 

5  5 

.3 


17     Do     you     fiivor 
wage'> 

Yes 

No ---     ^0 

No  opinion g 

No  answer .. 


withdraw 

31.9 

53.5 

11.2 

3.4 


BtJDCET  AND  TAXES 

[In  percent] 

10.  Do  you  feel  It  is  possible  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  continue  to  spend  laree 
sum.sfor: 

(a)  military  uses? 

Yes gg  3 

No 26  3 

No  opinion... ^  q 

No  answer "   "  -.'. 


18. 
eral   : 


1    7 

Do  you  favor  the  establishment  of  fed- 
tand.ards   for  business  ethics? 


Yes. 
No-. 


52.8 
37  5 


(b)  spiice  experimentation? 
Yes... 

No .S.V.. 

No  opinion _ 

No  answer 


59.5 

13.9 

2.5 

24.1 

(b)   Increase  military  aid  without  Ameri- 
can  troops;   or 

Yes 

No '.     1        y] 

No  opinion '"'     "^ 

No   answer 


(c)    social    improvements 
fare,  health)  ? 

Yes 

No ii-ii^'^y 

No  opinion 

No  answer 


58.  1 

31    2 

4.8 

5.9 


(housing,    wel- 


Noopinion _'  „  „ 

No  answer _"  _  ,  4 

19.  Do  you  favor  more  strict  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regulation?  of  TV  rmd  radio  adver- 
tising? 

Yes 

No ...... 

No  opinion "_'-         II 

No  answer 


55  5 

39.  0 

4.6 

.  9 


SPACE 

(In  percent) 

■Sliould  the  United  Statee  seek  an  in- 
agreement  on   the   use  of  space 


44  8 

47.0 

3.  5 

4.7 


11.7 

26.8 

4.2 

57.3 


n. 


Do  you   favor  the  increases  In  federal 
excLse   taxes  as  recommended   by  the  Presi- 


20 
ternational 
for  military  purposes? 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

No  answer 


63.  7 

26.5 

8  0 

1.8 


(c)    Negotiate 
and  withdraw? 


best   possible   peace    terms 


Yes 

No-  . 

No  opinion. 
No   answer. 


35  2 

20.  7 

10.1 

34.0 

3  If  the  U.N.  were  to  negotiate  a  compro- 
mise settlement  in  Viet  NaS^.  would  y"^a- 
vor  United  States'  acceptance? 

Yes 

No I 

No  opinion I 

No   answer 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion - 
No  answer. 


30.4 

60  2 

7  3 

2.  1 


12.   Do 


21.  Do  you  believe  that  our  crash  program 
to  Uind  a  man  on  the  moon  is  worth  th7cost 

Yes 

No "IIII.I  I 

No  opinion '_         '_ 

No  answer 


recom- 

IX 


64.  7 

27.8 

6.  6 

.9 


you   favor   the   Presidents 
mendatlons  toMncrease  the  wlthholdlng"t' 
on  income? 

Yes : 

No II  I'^ 

No  opinion 

No  answer 


47   4 

46   0 

5   7 

.9 


POVERTT 

(In  percent] 
Do  yuu  think  the  President's  anti- 


34   1 

60.5 

4.  1 

13 


13. 


sion  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  by  the 
inclusion  of  Red  China  in  negotiations' 


Yes, 
No. 


54.8 


Do  you  favor  a  national  lottery? 

Yes 

No -"IIIII  I 

No  opinion I 

No  answer 


73. 

21. 

4. 


No  opinion. _..._,-.  ^I' ^ 


No 


answer. 


5.4 
2,5 


5    Do  you  favor  our  present  nolle v  of  tti 
muting  Cuban  refugees?  ^ 


LABOR  AND  BtrSINESS 

I  In  percent  J 
14^  Do  you   favor  placing  greater  federal 
restriction*    on    organized    Ubor    in    public 
service  and  utility  strikes? 


22 
erty  program : 

( a  I   should  be  expanded? 

Yes 

No IIII 

No  opinion 11 

No  answer II 

(b)  already  goes  too  far? 
Yes 

No mill  "  I" 

Nooplnlon " 

No  answer 

( c )  should  be  withdrawn? 
Yes 

No ■" 


ti-pjv- 


20 

7 

53 

5 

5 

8 

20 

0 

52 

7 

17. 

4 

5 

4 

24. 

5 

39. 

1 

26. 

6 

Nooplnlon I  'I  _■. 

Noanswer "    '   "' 


27.0 


A3656 
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23.  Should  the  anti-poverty  program  be 
■uperrlBed  and  directed  by: 

(a)  the  Federal  Government? 

Yes 33. 1 

No 31.  8 

No  opinion 6.  1 

No  answer 29.  0 

(b)  the  State  Governments? 

Yes 23  0 

No 35.2 

Nooplnion 6.  6 

No  answer 35.  2 

(o)   the  Local  Governments? 

Yes 33.  1 

No 33.0 

Nooplnion 6.  1 

No  answer 27.  8 

24.  Should  anti-poverty  spend ;ng  by  tr.e 
Federal  Government  be  Increased  ? 

Yes 17.0 

No 74  3 

No  opinion 4  2 

Noanswer 4  5 

(a)  Do  you  favor  Federal  rent  subsidies 
to  Individuals? 

Yes 8  3 

No 84,  5 

Nooplnion 5.  2 

Noanswer i  o 

ST7BURBAN  RENEWAL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

[In  percent] 

25.  Do  you  favor  Federal  Government  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Pro- 
gram? 

Ye« 45   1 

No 45.2 

No  opinion -_ 6.  8 

Noanswer 2  9 

26.  Should  federal  funds  be  used  to  meet 
mass  transportation  problems: 

(a)  through  loans? 

Yes 57  0 

No 17.8 

No  opinion 3.  4 

Noanswer 21  8 

(b)  through  outright  grants? 

Yes 25  2 

No 36.4 

Nooplnion 4.  5 

Noanswer 33.  9 

(c)  not  at  all? 

Yes 15  9 

No 35  2 

Nooplnion 6.  6 

Noanswer 43.  3 

37.  Should  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidize the  building  of  Inter-state  bridges 
across  Long  Island  Sound? 

Yes 59  5 

No 33.2 

Nooplnion 6  0 

Noanswer i.  3 

rCOESAL    POWERS 

[In  percent] 

38.  Should  there  b«  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident In : 

(a)  domestic  affairs? 

Yes— - 28. 1 

No 38.  8 

No  opinion 3.  4 

No    answer 29.7 

(b)  foreign  affairs? 

Yes 29.  7 

No 36.  8 

No  opinion 4.7 

NoMUwer as.  8 


(c)  both  domestic  and  foreign  affa-rs? 

Yes 34  7 

No 34.  7 

No  opinion 4.2 

No  answer 26  4 

(d)  not  at  all? 

Ye.s 26.  4 

No 23.  1 

No  opinion 5.9 

No  answer i 44.  6 

29.  In  view  of  the  Increased  political  power 
being  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court,  would 
you  favor  constitutional  changes  limiting  the 
term  of  office  for  these  Justices? 

Yes 64.  0 

No- 30.  1 

No  opinion 3  6 

No  ..nswer 2  3 

HEATH    AND    EDUCATION 

(In  percent] 

30  Do  you  favor  federal  aid  to  private  and 
piiroohial  schools : 

( a )  for  school  construction? 

Yes 37.  1 

No... 57.8 

No  opinion 16 

No  answer 3.  5 

(b)  for  textbooks  and  teaching  materials? 

Yes 37.  0 

No *.. 57.  7 

No  opinion 1  6 

Noanswer 3  7 

(c »    for  teachers  salaries? 

Yes 29.  0 

No 63.  5 

No  opinion 3  6 

No  answer 3.  9 

31  Do  you  favor  the  present  federal  Medi- 
care program? 

Yes 57  0 

No 36.  0 

No  opinion . 6.  1 

No    answer .9 

REAPPORTIONMENT 

(In  percent] 

32.  Do  you  believe  that  the  apportionment 
of  State  Legislatures  should  be  determined 
by: 

(ai    the  Federal  Government? 

Yes 19.7 

No 39.5 

No  opLnlon 5.5 

No  answer 35.  3 

(b)    State  Governments? 

Yes 71.4 

No 11.5 

No  opinion 5.6 

No  aiLSwcr 11.  5 


Problems  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
I  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13, 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  Into  the  Record  the  recent 
address  given  by  the  Honorable  Howard 
Jenkins,  member  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  pointing  out  some  of 


the  problems  which  have  confronted  the 

Board  during  1966: 

Address  by  Howard  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Member, 
Nation.al  Labor  Relations  Board.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  at  the  Third  Annval  Semi- 
nar ON  Labor  Law  of  the  Atlanta  Law- 
Yf:R«;  Foi'NDATioN.  Ati.a.vta,  Ga.,  June  23. 
1966 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to 
Atlanta  and  to  participate  in  this  Important 
conference.  My  colleagues  and  I  have  taken 
part  in  as  many  laVjor  law  seminar.s  through- 
out tlie  Nation  as  time  will  permit.  I'm  cer- 
tain that  I  e.xpress  their  sentiments  as  well 
as  my  own  when  I  say  that  the  uniq\ie  char- 
acter of  the  labor  law  seminar  contributes 
inimen.seiy  not  only  to  the  growth  of  the 
labor  bar  and  its  jurisprudence,  but  also, 
and  perhap.s  more  importantly,  to  an  in- 
creased understanding  of  problems  that  are 
central  to  our  industrial  growth. 

As  we  reason  together  during  this  retreat 
from  our  daily  activities,  the  temptation  will 
be  strong  to  focus  on  detail  and,  so  far  as 
the  NLRB  is  concerned,  on  isolated  cases. 
Tins  is  a  natural  tendency  of  specialists;  and. 
this  is  an  age  of  specialization.  In  the  in- 
dustrial relations  field  no  less  than  in  others. 
As  a  result  we  sometimes  seem  to  lose  per- 
spective and  are  Inclined  to  look  at  problems 
from  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope.  Thus 
det:iil  becomes  enlarged  out  of  proportion  to 
Its  importance  so  distorting  the  total  picture 
that  fundamentally  sound  positions  and  im- 
portant long-range  goals  are  lost  or  obscured. 

In  a  very  re.il  .=:ense.  the  problems  of  the 
industrial  community  are  a  reflection  in 
miniature  of  the  problems  of  our  Nation. 
The  socio-economic  problems  that  beset  us  In 
the  human. relatioTis  field  which  are  the  con- 
cern of  all  Americans  are  not  unlike  the 
socio-economic  problems  that  constitute  grist 
for  the  industrial  relations  mill.  Underlying 
both  sets  of  problems  are  the  major  political 
and  legal  tasks  of  testing  and  readjusting 
doctrine  so  as  to  harmonize  two  fundamental 
democratic  principles,  namely:  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  preserva- 
tion of  free  democratic  Institutions. 

Upon  reflection  It  should  not  be  surprising 
to  find  that  neither  set  of  problems  can  be 
solved  In  Isolation.  Whatever  Judgments 
form  the  base  from  which  doctrine  emerges 
In  the  one  area  will  also  by  logic  and  neces- 
sity dictate  doctrine  In  the  other.  Those  of 
us  whose  primary  concern  Is  with  the 
strengthening  and  expanding  of  our  economy 
as  well  as  those  of  us  whose  efforts  are  di- 
rected toward  elimination  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic Inequities  in  the  broader  sense  need 
clearly  to  recognize  the  fact  that  neither 
group  can  achieve  its  goals,  If  It  disregards 
the  other. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  today  to  lecture 
anyone  in  terms  of  what  his  obligations  are 
or  what  his  rights  are.  Rather  it  is  to  share 
wi:h  you  an  uneasiness  that  perv.ides  when 
we  strip  the  f.icade  of  positionalism  from  the 
structure  of  Industrial  relations.  Most  ob- 
servers tend  to  concentrate  on  the  sharp  con- 
flicts and  the  deeply  divisive  positions  in  the 
labor-management  arena. 

Not  simply  to  be  different,  but  because  oT 
their  relative  Importance.  I  would  focus  on 
the  similarities  and  would  draw  attention  to 
the  parallel  objectives  .shared  by  management 
and  by  organized  labor. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  let  us 
first  look  at  the  true  fundamentals  strip- 
ping away  the  less  important  facade  and 
protective  coloration  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Management,  as  a  category, 
descriptive  of  owners  and  managers  of  busi- 
ness organizations,  is  committed  to  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  economically 
sound,  financially  profitable  business  enter- 
prises. Spokesmen  for  management  remind 
us  again  and  again  that  such  Institutions 
cart*  flourish  only  if  free  from  governmental 
Intrusion  and  Independent  of  governmental 
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controls   over  the    Internal   decision-making 
procei.^es. 

In  much  the  same  way,  and  for  many  of 
the  same  reasons,  organized  labor  espouses 
the  view  that  If  our  economy  is  to  be  strong 
and  viable,  there  must  exist  a  strong,  inde- 
pendent, free  trade  union  movement  com- 
•  posed  of  autonomous,  separate  organizations 
likewise  free  from  govenmiental  Intrusion 
and  governmental  control  of  Its  internal  de- 
cision-making processes.  Both  manage- 
ment and  labor  then  approach  the  in- 
dustrial relations  problems  in  our  economy 
basically  in  agreement  at  least  as  regards 
the  role  properly  to  be  exercised  by  Govern- 
ment and.  more  Importantly,  as  regards  the 
necessity  that  private  organizations,  be  they 
business  or  labor,  must  be  privately  con- 
trolled and  their  choices  dictated  by  their 
own  self-interest. 

Both  labor  and  management  taken  generi- 
cally  speak  as  one  in  espousing  the  principle 
that  central  to  sound  labor-management  re- 
lations IS  employee  freedom  of  choice.  There 
is  no  Ideological  dispute  between  mature 
K!V)kesmen  of  unions  or  employers  over 
whether  employees  have  the  right  to  act  in 
concert  or  singly  as  they  choose.  Perhaps 
the  less  sophisticated  are  even  more  obvious- 
ly dedicated  to  the  principle  of  free  em- 
ployee choice — if  one  can  Judge  by  the  cam- 
paign materials  in  representation  cases. 

We  also  find  evidence  that  unions  and  em- 
ployers, on  the  whole,  are  together  In  ac- 
ceptance of  the  view  that  If  a  bargaining 
relationship  has  been  established  (volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily),  the  obligation  to 
deal  with  each  other  is  real. 

In  like  manner,  we  could  describe  the  basic 
comix)nents  of  our  national  labor  policy  and 
find  little  b.isls  for  dis.igreement  on  the  un- 
derstanding of  those  basics  between  lawyers 
who  represent  employers  and  those  who  rep- 
resent unions.  Perhaps  that  is  why  both  can 
work  together  professionally  In  a  single  sec- 
tion of  the  bar. 

Despite  these  important  positives  and  they 
are  lmport:int.  two  detractions  emerge,  each 
of  which  deserve  comment. 

First  is  the  f.ict  borne  out  by  the  recent 
compilation  and  analysis  issued  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  NLRB.     It  appears  that 
the  vast  majority  of  his  prosecutive  time  Is 
spent   litigating  cases   in  which  there  is  no 
legal    issue    whatsoever    and    in    which    the 
factual    issues    involve   questions    ihat   have 
been  answered  literally  thousands  of  times 
Lengthy  briefs  are  still  being  filed  challen- 
ging   the    constitutionality    of    the    statute 
questioning    the    validity    of   delegations    of 
authority,     and     raising    frivolous     matters 
Hearings  are  being  burdened  with  the  asser- 
tion   ot   defenses    conceivably    known   to    be 
without  merit.     Procedures  designed   to  as- 
sure fair  process  are  utilized  to  thwart  the 
admlnistr.alive   objectives,    not   with   a   view 
toward  prevailing  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
delay. 

The  second  Item  relates  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  ca.=e  load  of  the  Agency.  I  will  cite  no 
statistics  or  attempt  to  overwhelm  you  with 
the  enormity  of  the  task.  I  leave  that  for 
others  who  are  more  directly  involved  This 
audience  in  its  sophistication  Is  well  aware 
that  Board  Members  see  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  My  concern,  however,  is  as  real  as 
though  all  30,000  matters  which  this  Agency 
handled  daring  the  current  fiscal  year  came 
per.sonally  before  me.  The  fact  to  which  my 
concern  Is  directed  Is  the  fact  that  this  ever 
.ncr.-a.sing  case  load  Is  largely  In  the  control 
of  the  labor  bar.  In  the  past  seven  years  the 
Agency  workload  has  almost  doubled. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is  not 
a  self-initiating  operation.  Neither  the 
Board  nor  the  General  Counsel  has  tlie 
authority  to  initiate  proceedings.  Our  proc- 
e.sses  must  be  Invoked.  Every  unfair  labor 
practice  case  which  this  Agency  has  processed 
Desan  when  some  person  walked  Into  some 
office  of  the  Board  and  filed  a  charge  alleglnK 
that  the  law  had  been  violated.    We  do  not 
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maintain  a  wide  ranging  Investigative  force 
roaming  the  countryside  to  discover  who  la 
vlolaung  the  law.  This  U  not  to  criticize 
governmental  agencies  whose  responsibilities 
require  them  to  do  so.  It  Is  simply  to  say 
that  our  responsibillUes  neither  contemplate 
nor  permit  self-initiated  action. 

Theoretically,  with  all  of  the  problems  in- 
herent in  the  system.  It  should  break  down 
Even  as  theoretically  the  democratic  process 
is  inefficient  and  unworkable.  It  is  onlv  be- 
cause of  a  third  Ingredient  that  these  theo- 
retical results  do  not  materialize.  That 
ingredient,  for  want  of  a  better  term  can 
be  denominated  the  public  Interest.  But  for 
general  acceptance  of  that  as  a  legitimate 
involvement,  the  system  would  not  work 
Labor  unions  and  eniplovers,  each  under- 
taking t-o  exerci.se  traditional  rights  in  their 
own  s<'lf-lnfcrest,  unconcerned  with  the 
Ideals  to  which  reference  was  made  earlier 
could  not  only  render  the  system  unwork- 
able but  impair  our  basic  demccr,.tic  as- 
sumptions. 

Fortunately  most  of  us  accept  as  reason- 
able the  temporizing  influence  of  the  public 
interest  For  those  who  do  not,  it  must  be 
asserted.  This  is  never  an  easy  task  for  l' 
rims  counter  to  the  assumption  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  best  served  by  accept- 
ing the  free  Interplay  of  opposing  self-in- 
terests. Yet  It  .veems  clear  from  the  empirical 
evidence  ih^.t  societal  prohibitions  are  a  con- 
sequence of  behavior  thought  bv  most  to  be 
Irresponsibli!  or  undesirable  viewed  from  a 
public  interest  standpoint.  It  is  probable 
that  If  e.irly  human  beh.avlor  had  net  ifi- 
cluded  the  commission  of  murder  theft  and 
the  bearing  of  false  witness,  only  seven 
Commandments  would  have  issued. 

In  like  manner,  if  neither  emplovers  nor 
unions  had  engaged  in  the  practices  of  in- 
terfering with,  restraining,  coercing,  and  dis- 
criminating against  emplovees.  we  would 
have  fewer  "Thou  Shalt  Nots"  In  the  federal 
labor  laws. 

In  these  comments  I  have  sought  only  to 
open  some  areas  for  further  development  — 
areas  In  which  the  bar  has  a  special  concern 
If  lawyers  are  to  fiishion  the  fabric  enabling 
free  institutions  as  well  as  free  men  to  func- 
tion effectively,  we  must  concern  ourselves 
with  ends  as  well  as  means.  Because  of  the 
central  position  of  our  Industrial  economy 
in  the  whole  democratic  design,  the  labor 
bar  occupies  an  even  higher  role. 

Thus,  as  I  see  it,  those  here  who  have  these 
important  responsibilities  of  advising  and 
guiding  their  client*  in  this  area— men,  who 
represent  the  leadership  of  the  bar,  have  an 
unusual  opportunity,  both  professionally  and 
in  terms  of  the  social  good,  while  at  the  same 
time  serving  your  own  clients'  enlightened 
self  interest. 

What  better  way  to  minimize  governmen- 
tal Intrusion,  what  better  way  to  enable  rea- 
sonable men  to  settle  their  differences  pri- 
vately between  themselves  without  govern- 
mental Intercession,  than  to  lay  hold  of 
these  problems  and  thus  avoid  the  "Shalt 
Nota-  being  superimposed  by  an  exasperated 
or  wrathful  Government. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 

Mr.  WYDLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
or  self-determination  and  independence 
for  aU  peoples  Is  a  principle  firmly  en- 
graved In  the  American  character;  and  it 
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is  in  pursuit  of  these  principles  that  the 
United  States  has  guided  her  actions 
Yet  to  more  than  25  nations  in  the  mod- 
em world,  these  principles  of  freedom 
and   justice  mean   only   memories   and 
hope.    Tliese  are  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Eurojie,  Asia,  and  the  Caribbean 
It  IS  in  sympathy  with  the  unfulfilled 
aspirations  of  these  gallant  people  that 
the    President    recently    designated    the 
week  beginning  Jul/  17,  1966,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.     The  eighth  annual  re- 
.sjionse  to  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
86th  Congress,  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
dedicated  to  the  exhibition  of  U.S    de- 
termination that  the  status  quo  of  Com- 
muni;;t  doniinaiion  should  not  be  recog- 
nized a.s  a  permanent  situation.     It  is 
apiirojiriaiely  centered  on  those  nations 
now     engulfed     by     commuiiism.       By 
s-ticnpthcning  the  weapons  of  truth  and 
fact  throughout  the  United  States    the 
ceremonies  and  activities  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  will  thus  contribute  to  overall 
American  support  of  the  gallant  cause  of 
freedom. 

Many  have  recently  pointed  out  the  so- 
called  process  of  '•liberalization"  that 
seems  to  be  taking  place  in  a  niunber  of 
Communist  .satellites;  and  being  a  realis- 
tic ob.<=erver  of  world  politics,  one  must 
be  aware  of  certain  movements  in  this 
direction. 

Hawcver.    though    he    may   see   some 
brief  hint*  of  progress,  an  astute  observer 
will,  beyond  doubt,  recognize  that  these 
people  are  not  free,  nor  are  they  even 
clo.se  to  true  possession  of  the  freedom 
with  which  we  of  this  country  are  blessed 
Witness  the  Berlin  wall;  witness  the  re- 
cent rise  of  religious  tension  in  Poland" 
witness  numerous  other  instances  of  to- 
talitarian suppression  of  ideas  and  ac- 
tion.   Communist  oppression  has  sought 
without  success,  to  destroy  the  existence 
of   national  identity   in   these  nations- 
and   the  all  too  gradual  improvements 
have  brought  virtually  no  change  in  the 
actual  status  of  personal  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence. 

Therefore,  in  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  we  must  recognize  the  plight 
of  these  people  and  pledge  our  support 
m  their  aspiration  and  struggle  Rec- 
ognizing their  undying  spirit,'  we  should 
extend  our  sympathy  at  all  times  and 
our  aid  to  the  people  where  It  may  be 
practicable  in  order  to  negate  the  unjust 
denial  of  their  inalienable  rights. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  proclama- 
tion of  July  8.  1966,  has  invited  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
observe  Captive  Nations  Week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  and 
has  urged  them  '"to  give  renewed  devo- 
tion to  the  just  aspirations  of  all  peo- 
ple for  national  independence  and  hu- 
man liberty."  In  addition,  it  should  be 
our  duty  and  responsibility  to  put  forth 
every  effort  enabling  the  family  of  cap- 
tive nations  to  receive  the  opportunity 
to  reenter  the  family  of  free  nations;  they 
should  not  be  thwarted  by  lack  of  support 
and  encoui-agement  in  their  quest  for  re- 
newed membership  in  this  privileged 
group. 

And,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  goes 
for  the  people  of  Russia  as  well,  for  those 
enslaved  by  communism  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  someday  be  freemen  as  they 
attain  their  inalienable  rights 
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Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TENNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinued Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  is  ap- 
parent to  the  housewife  who  does  the 
family  marketing,  the  parents  who  send 
their  children  to  college,  the  homebuyer 
who  tries  to  find  a  reasonable  mortgage. 
and  in  fact  every  American  who  has  to 
balance  his  personal  budget  to  purchase 
the  necessities  of  life.  Inflation  is  not  a 
step  around  tomorrows  corner,  it  is  walk- 
ing beside  us  today. 

The  demand  for  money,  and  Its  cost 
as  defined  by  the  interest  rate,  is  at  a 
new  high — a  level  not  reached  in  37 
years.  Commercial  banks  have  resorted 
to  one  of  their  major  tools  in  combating 
inflation — an  interest  rate  rise,  from  5'j 
to  5%  percent.  The  purpose  is  to  put  a 
brake  on  spending  and  an  incentive  on 
savings. 

The  result  of  this  action  affects  nearly 
every  segment  of  the  economy,  especially 
the  important  housing  and  automobile 
industry  which  depends  on  the  avail- 
ability of  money  and  cost  of  borrowing 
for  sales. 

The  tragic  fact  of  this  situation  Is  that 
higher  interest  rates  can  be  laid  squarely 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration because  huge  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  is  a  direct  cause  of  the 
lilgher  cost  of  borrowing  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  an  article  on  "Money"  from  the 
July  8  Issue  of  Time  magazine  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  : 

Monxt:   a  Clash  of  Interest 

The  cost  of  moncjr— the  most  Influential 
cost  In  the  U.S.  economy — soared  last  week 
to  a  peak  not  seen  since  1929. 

lied  by  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust 
Co.,  the  nation's  fifth  large.'?!,  commercial 
banka  from  coast  to  coast  boosted  their  prime 
rate — the  minimum  interest  charged  for 
loans  to  their  biggest  customers — from  5'.;  '^ 
to  5%  %■  With  unsual  speed,  major  banks  In 
such  money  centers  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Boston,  Atlanta  and  Houston 
fell  In  Une  with  the  increase,  which  was  the 
third  since  laat  December.  At  that  time, 
banka  Ulted  their  prime  rate  from  4'2'~r  to 
6%;  In  March  they  upped  it  again  to  S'j'^. 
Taken  together,  the  rises  amount  to  the 
swiftest  Jump  in  borrowing  rates  in  a  gen- 
eration, 

ON     THE     ESCAL.\TOR 

Because  other  loan  rates  are  scaled  up- 
ward from  the  prime  rate,  the  Increase  means 
that  the  already  high  cost  of  borrowing 
money  for  everything  from  autos  to  homes, 
from  financing  business  inventories  to  major 
Industrial  expansion  will  also  escalat*  to  new 
altitudes.  While  these  effects  will  ripple 
through  the  economy  slowly — depressing 
housing  starts  further  and  perhaps  hurting 
auto  and  appliance  sales — Wall  Street  re- 
acted swiftly.  Already  Jittery  over  Viet  Nam. 
the  VS.  balance-of-paymenu  deficit  and 
the  cloudy  proepects  of  higher  taxes,  the 
stock   market  staggered   through   its   worst 


week  In  seven.  The  Dow-Jones  industrial 
average  of  30  key  stocks  sank  briefly  during 
one  day's  trading  to  859 — below  U-ie  864  bot- 
tom of  Its  spring  decline — and  even  after  a 
rally  closed  the  week  with  a  20-polnt  loss, 
as  8T7, 

Raising  interest  rates  is  the  bankers'  way 
of  fighting  Intlation  by  rationing  funds,  the 
supply  of  which  has  been  incre.uilng  rapidly 
this  year — but  not  nearly  so  fast  as  the  de- 
mand for  money  in  the  exuberant  economy. 
Accordingly,  the  Incre.ise  surprised  neither 
bankers,  brokers  nor  Wasliington,  The 
prime-rate  hike  caused  speculation  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  any  day  now 
liicrea.se  its  4' j  ';  discount  rate — the  amount 
It  ch.ir^'ps  member  banks  for  borrowing 
funds.  Yet  if  the  board  acts,  it  seems  likely 
to  disrupt  further  the  ^Jpllcate  competitive 
b.iKince  between  the  nation's  financial  in.?ti- 
tutions. 

That  disruption  showed  clearly  last  week 
In  the  Increasingly  wild  rate  war  for  savings 
deposits  between  commercial  banks,  savings 
banks,  and  livings  and  loan  associations. 
In  New  York  City,  about  a  quarter  of  the 
mutual  savings  banks  boosted  their  rates 
from  4' 2'"'  to  5";  .  Even  so.  many  reported 
"heavy"  withdrawals  by  savers  attracted  to 
51.,  ;  "certificates  of  deposit" — money  left 
to  earn  Interest  for  a  stated  time — at  com- 
merci.i!  banks.  In  California,  at  least  40  as- 
sociations followed  the  controversial  lead  of 
Los  Angeles-based  Home  Savings  &  Loan  In 
raising  rates  on  passbook  account.'*  from  5% 
to  5'^';,  and  on  longer,  36-moiith  accounts, 
to  5  '4  '  '■■ .  Tlu'.t  move  semed  more  successful; 
Home  experienced  a  $2,600,000  savings  gain 
i.n  one  day  But  it  brought  angry  criticism 
from  other  .S  &  L  men  who  cannot  afford  to 
match  the  increase, 

A    LAUCH    AT   DISTRESS 

Responding  to  Industry  and  congre.ssional 
pressures  to  cool  the  fight,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve la.«t  week  took  a  small  step  to  make  It 
xinprofit^ible  for  commercial  banks  to  pay 
high  rates  lor  certificates  of  deposit;  it  raised 
the  reserves  that  banks  must  slash  away 
against  large  time  deposits  from  4""^  to  5''c. 
That  on!;.-  Infuriated  the  board's  critics, 
'An  invisible  crumb  from  the  rich  man's  ta- 
ble, "  fumed  Chiiirman  Wright  Patman  of 
the  Hou  e  Banking  Committee,  "a  horse- 
laugh at  people  in  distress." 

Chairman  John  Hornc  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  seemed  to  feel  tile  same 
way.  Calling  the  Reserve  Boards  action 
"minimal."  he  demanded  among  other  things 
that  action  be  taken  to  "reduce  the  wide- 
spread avallabiltiy  of  certificates  of  deposit." 
With  that,  the  HLBB  handed  S  «;  Ls  more 
power  to  fight  back.  Abandoning  its  only 
restrainin:;  wc:ipon  over  S  &  L  interest  rates, 
the  board  suspended  a  policy  cutting  off 
S  &  Ls  paying  more  than  4-2%  in  most 
states  (and  5't  In  California  and  Nevada) 
on  passbook  accourits  from  borrowing  privil- 
eges at  the  twelve  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 
"We  were  simply  flshting  windmills,"  ex- 
plained Home.  'Rather  than  penalize  the 
good  people  who  were  holding  the  line  on 
rates,  we  decided  to  discontinue  a  policy  that 
was  no  longer  effective." 

Behind  all  t.he  .'squabbling  stands  the  awk- 
ward fact  that  a  rapid  rise  in  Interest  rates — 
the  classic  b-at  Imperfect  monetary  weapon 
again.st  inaatlon— hurls  some  segments  of 
the  economy  (such  as  savings  Institutions 
and  houslngi  but  leaves  others  (such  as 
banks  and  industry)  relatively  unscathed. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  there  are  limits  to 
how  much  credit  can  be  tightened  without 
so  dislocating  the  economy  as  to  threaten  a 
recession,  if  Washington  reduced  Its  mas- 
sive domestic  spending  on  top  of  the  cost 
of  Viet  Nam,  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
could   pursue    a   gentler   course. 


In  the  Shadow  of  a  Mighty  Oak 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    IXORniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .'STIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  June  19  through  25,  Sertoma 
International  held  its  54th  annual  con- 
vention here  in  Wa.shington.  I  was  very 
proud  to  have  met  the  recipient  of  this 
outstandngr  service  organization's  1966 
Service  to  Mankind  Award,  Glenn  M. 
Young.  Mr,  Young  is  one  of  my  con- 
stituents from  Hillsborough  County,  Fla., 
and  I  know  all  of  us  in  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  are  extremely  proud  of 
this  man  and  his  record  of  over  40  years 
of  service  to  the  young  people  of  this 
country, 

Glenn  Young  lived  In  Duluth,  Minn., 
from  1923  until  his  retirement  to  Florida 
in  1955,  In  those  years,  he  sened  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Duluth  In  an  e.xtraor- 
dinar>'  manner.  Following  his  retire- 
ment in  Tampa  in  1955,  he  became  active 
In  Scouting  In  our  State,  He  has 
founded  no  less  than  44  Boy  Scout  troops 
since  that  time,  and  his  Immediate  goal 
Is  50  troops.  He  is  personally  responsi- 
ble for  opening  the  world  of  Scouting  to 
more  than  1,000  Tampa  area  youngsters, 
not  to  mention  the  more  than  100  adult 
leaders  he  has  recruited  and  trained  for 
service.  He  has  been  and  continues  to- 
day to  be  a  living  inspiration  to  the  youth 
of  our  Hillsborough  County  area. 

In  the  June-July  edition  of  the  Serto- 
man,  the  national  publication  of  Sertoma 
International,  there  Is  an  interesting 
story  of  Glenn  Young  and  his  work  in  the 
service  of  mankind.  In  the  words  of  the 
Dale  Mabry  Chapter  of  Sertoma  in 
Tampa,  which  nominated  him  for  this 
outstanding  award,  "we  now  sit  for  a 
moment  in  the  shadow  of  a  might  oak — 
Mr,  Glenn  M.  Yoimg,"  I  insert  the  ar- 
ticle about  Mr.  Young  appearing  in  the 
Sertoman  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
In  the  Shadow  of  a  Mighty  Oak:  Sertoma 
International  Presents  1966  Service  to 
Mankind  Award  to  Glenn  M.  Young 
"The  Oak  is  a  mighty  tree.  Its  roots  reach 
deep  into  the  soil  and  give  it  a  timeless  qual- 
ity. We  are  humbled  by  its  quiet  and  en- 
during strength  .  .  .  ice  now  sit  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  Oak  .  .  . 
Afr,  Glenn  M.  Young.  .  .  ." 

These  were  words  used  In  prepenling  the 
Service  to  Mankind  Award  by  the  Dale  Mabry 
Sertoma  Club  to  its  recipient  for  his  many 
years  of  community  service  in  scouting  and 
first  aid  Instruction.  He,  In  turn,  became 
the  district  and  then  the  International 
award  winner. 

The  first  roots  of  Glenn  Young's  service 
reaches  out  more  than  42  years.  He  was 
born  in  Coldwater,  Ohio,  and  spent  37  years 
with  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company. 
His  long  career  of  voluntary  service  began 
when  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  Initiated  In- 
plant  first  aid  emergency  training  In  1923, 
Glenn  was  selected  by  his  plant  to  receive 
this  training. 
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In  1929,  a  camping  trip  brought  forth  the 
second    and    strongest    rix)t    of    his    service. 
Glenn  was  married  to  a  wonderfully  patient 
woman    and    it   w.as    only   natural    that   she 
encouraged    him    to   heed    the   pleadings   of 
their  eldest  son— a  Boy  Scouts— to  accompany 
him  on  an  overnight  hike.     This  w.is  Glenn"s 
introduction    to    Scouting.     A    few    months 
later  he  became  a  Scout  Committeeman  and 
from  that  time— 1930— until  his  retirement 
on  February  1.  1955,  he  served  Scouting  in  the 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  area  in  every  conceivable 
"volunteer"   position:    Committeoman    First 
Aid  Instructor  and  Merit  Badge  Counsellor 
for  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  Cub  Scouts, 
a  Scoutma,st«r  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Duluth  area  Scouting  Extension  Committee 
So  from  1923  to  1955,  Glenn  Young  served 
well  the  youth  of  Duluth.     He  u.sed  his  skills 
at  emergency  treatment  many  times  in  those 
32   years  to  save  life  or  to  give  comfort  to 
industrial   accident  victims.     He  passed  his 
knowledge  of  emergency  treatment  along  to 
all  who  would  accept  it.  whether  adult  or 
youth.     For  his  faithful  services  to  Scouting 
he  w.xs  awarded  the  Silver  Beaver,  the  highest 
honor     bestowed     by     the    Boy     Scouts     of 
America. 

But  it  was  not  in  recognition  of  lho.se  years 
in  Duluth  that  he  was  chosen  as  the  Dale 
Mabry  Sertoma  Club's  Service  to  Mankind 
Award  winner.  For  when  he  "retired"  and 
moved  to  Tampa  he  presented  hlmseU  to 
Boy  Scout  officials  there  and,  armed  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  he  Immediately 
began  forming  new  contacts  and  locating 
areas  where  youngsters  were  in  need  of  scout 
troops. 

His  legend  is  virtually  unknown  even  to 
those  whom  he  has  served,  for  that  is  the 
kind  of  man  this  Glenn  Young  is.  Each 
Scout  unit  sponsor— church,  school  or 
neighborhood— is  for  the  most  part  unaware 
that  his  efforts  on  their  behalf  are  repeated 
over  and  over  again  on  behalf  of  other  units 
In  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Glenn's  method  of  operation  is  simple  and 
consistent.  He  locates  an  area  of  need  and 
then  chooses  a  likely  sponsor— preferably  a 
church  because  reverence  toward  God  and 
the  creatures  of  God,  as  nature,  go  with 
Scouting.  Before  anyone  knows  "how  " 
Glenn  has  rounded  up  the  25-35  boys-  sold 
the  institution  on  sponsorship;  recruited  and 
trained  scoutmasters  and  committeemen-  has 
a  functioning,  succe.ssful  scout  troop  where 
short  y  before  there  was  none:  and  he  has 
quietly  faded  out  of  the  picture 
Since   "retiring"  in   1955,  Glenn  has  per- 

L°n!r  J^<^  '^'■'^'°  ^*  *^^'  single-hand- 
edly. His  immediate  goal  is  50  scout  troops 
ev-en  though  he  already  Is  personally  respon- 
sible for  opening  the  wide  world  of  Scouting 
to  more  than  1,000  Tampa  youngsters,  not 
to  mention  the  more  than  100  adult  leaders 
he  has  recruited  and  trained  for  sen-ice  Of- 
flclaJs  are  helpless  In  the  accounting  of  his 
services  In  man-hours  each  year.  They  are 
certain  It  exceeds  500  to  600  hours,  but  sim- 
ply can  t  keep  up  with  him. 

In  addition  to  organisational  work  he 
teaches  first  aid  to  Scouts;  serves  as  a  'first 
aid  merit  badge  counselor  and  each  year  op- 
erates the  emergency  field  aid  tent  for  the 
Scouts  Camporee  "treating  all  the  things 
that  happen  to  boys  at  summer  camp  " 

In  1955  Glenn  took  a  refresher  first  aid 
course  and  since  that  time  he  is  credited 
With  having  taught  54  organized  first  aid 
^.  ^^^Vr^J^"""^  '^'-''-^^  requires  10  to  16  hours 
time.  The  more  than  1,000  students  of  these 
classes  do  not  Include  50  public  school  bus 
dru-ers  who  must  be  properly  certified  to 
[f.c«  />,  ^"l^eency  aid.  Red  Cross  officials 
mn.v,  M  Scouters-slmply  don't  know  how 
much  time  Glenn  gives  in  teaching  or  "ai>. 
plying'  first  aid  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Croes 
ppttlh,f'"U°"'^^  ^*'°"*  t^8  most  unfor- 
fp«^  vf  ^^"^'^^''^  ^  hlB  Ufe  and  hlB  mind 
Du^fh  '^>,*^  *  ^'■"'^  depression  day  ^ 
Duluth.     There  were  two  boys  talking  fur- 
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tlvely,  but  Glenn's  presence  went  unnoticed 
by  either.  They  were  plotting  the  robbery 
of  a  street  car  conductor.  Both  were  Boy 
Scouts.  Glenn's  heart  was  saddened  and  he 
knew  he  had  to  take  a  chance  on  telling 
them  that  he  knew  of  their  plan.  Fortu- 
nately, he  succeeded  in  t.alking  them  out  of 
the  crime  and  back  on  the  straight  and  nar- 
row. He  is  grateful  that  he  was  able  to  see 
both  boys  grow  up  to  become  fine,  productive 
men.  Each  has  made  many  opportunities  to 
let  Glenn  know  how  much  his  art  has  come 
to  mean  to  them. 

In  this  «me  -when  It  Is  .so  easy  to  depend 
on  "government,"  Glenn  Is  teaching  our 
youth  to  be  self  reliant;  to  "be  prepared" 
to  meet  and  solve  life's  challenees  each  with 
his  own  Initiative.  Glenn  Young  is  con- 
cerned and  doing  something  for  the  young 
people  of  hlB  community.  He  Is  quietly 
going  about  teaching  youngsters  to  develop 
creative  skills  and.  above  all,  encouraging 
them  to  honor  their  God  and  their  country 
before  all  else, 

Glenn  has  more  than  enough  reasons  to 
say,  "I've  done  my  share,  now  I'm  entitled 
to  a  little  more  time  for  fishing  and  sunning  " 
But  he  says  without  a  trace  of  regret  that 
he  hasn't  had  time  for  fishing  since  he  got 
his    'Work"  In   Tampa  organized. 

Mr,  Young's  family  includes  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  of  his  own  whoee  moldine 
he  shared  with  his  wife.  All  four  are  stead^ 
fastly  tracing  their  parent's  steps  in  volun- 
tary service  to  Red  Cross  and  Scouting-  there 
are  17  grandchildren  and  two  great  grand- 
children who  can  be  lavished  with  time  and 
attention. 

In  presenting  the  award  to  Mr.  Young 
It  was  stated.  Our  Sertoma  freedom  program 
is  one  of  the  best  tools  we  have  to  promote 
In  every  way  the  freedom  of  individuals  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  free 
enterprise;  to  encourage  good  citizenship. 
But  we  can't  succeed  without  the  Glenn 
Youngs  who  never  stop  caring;  whose  exam- 
ple keeps  alive  the  spark  of  IndlvlduaJity 
whose  inspiration  goads  us  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  protection  of  our  country  rath- 
er than  government  protection  of  us. 

We,  as  Sertomans  everywhere,  have  the 
privilege  of  projecting  our  names  Uito  eter- 
^'  'I.f''  ^i**  «t«"eth  of  his  courage  and  the 
quality  of  Glenn  Young's  service  to  his  fel- 
lowman.     He  Serves  Mankind. 
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adoption  of  a  new  policy  effective  Au- 
gust 7,  1966,  which  should  greatly  im- 
prove conditions  at  Washington  National 

Under  the  new  regulations,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  long-haul  flights  will  be 
drastically  curtailed  at  Washington  Na- 
tional, that  the  number  of  scheduled 
air  ta.xl  and  general  aviation  flights  will 
be  equitably  controlled  along  with  com- 
mercial air  carrier  flights  to  secure 
maximum  safety  and  prompt  scheduling 
at  Washington  National. 

While  the  changes  suggested  may  not 
correct  all  of  the  problems,  I  believe  this 
IS  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  I 
commend  the  FAA  administration  and 
Its  Administrator.  Gen.  WilUam  P.  Mc- 
Kee  for  this  effort  to  improve  service 
and  to  end  congestion  at  Washington 
National  Airport. 

I  anticipate  that  various  organizations 
will  be  criticaJ  of  this  effort,  but  in  my 
judgment  it  will  make  flying  safer  and 
certainly  more  comfortable  and  reliable 
for  the  traveling  public. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  FAA 
should  continue  its  efforts  toward  the 
solution  of  this  and  other  problems  con- 
fronting aviation  in  the  Washington 
area.  Certainly  Boiling  Field  and  other 
airports  in  this  general  area  should  be 
exammed  and.  if  possible,  utilized  to 
make  the  city  of  Washington  conven- 
iently accessible  to  general  aviation  traf- 
fic as  weU  as  scheduled  commercial 
flights. 

For  some  time  many  have  been  urging 
the  utilization  of  the  BolUng-Anacostla 
facility  for  nonscheduled  air  traffic  It 
makes  good  sense  to  me.  and  I  hope  ^ong 
with  the  regulations  recently  announced 
further  study  and  early  action  w1U  result 
in  even  better  service  and  safer  air  trans- 
portation for  the  citizens  of  this  country. 


Oar  Goal  Ii  Clear 


Washington  National  Airport  and  the  FAA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVTS 

Wednesday,  July  13. 1966 
Mr  CAHILK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  In  the  past  month.  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  the 
serious  problems  confronting  the  travel- 
ing public  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port, 

I  have  pointed  out  in  my  statements  to 
f\lf«  /^xW""^  tremendous  increase  in 
traffic  at  Washington  National  and  the 
Physical  ImposslbUity  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  flights  in  and  out  of  this 
airport  I  have  also  suggested  that 
orfn*^  *l^f^"°'"  ^y  ^AA  be  initiated 
?^no,^  other  airports,  particularly 
Dulles,  be  utilized  for  long-haul  flights 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  note  that  the 
FAA.  on  July   1,   1966,   announced   the 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTIS 
Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 

.\In  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Johnson  has  made  our  goal 
1x1  Vietnam  crj-stal  clear. 

We  seek  an  honorable  peace  that  will 
assure  the  Independence  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

»T^f  ^^  speeches  at  Omaha  and  Des 
Moines  and  in  his  news  conference  last 
Tuesday,  the  President  distinctly  re- 
state! our  objectives  for  any  who  had 
failed  previously  to  grasp  them. 

Many  newspapers  have  commented  on 
the  President's  unambiguous  statements 
and  have  declared  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  stands  firmly  behind  him 
They  express  hope  that  Hanoi  soon 
reaches  the  only  logical  conclusion— 
that  we  are  not  divided,  that  we  do  back 
the  President— and  accepts  our  standing 
offer  to  sit  down  at  the  peace  table. 

A  great  moral  Issue  is  involved  in  Viet- 
nam. 
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Can  free  men  merely  look  on  as  Com- 
munist aggressors  take  over  a  nation  by 
force  and  exterminate  or  enslave  its  peo- 
ple? 

The  President  has  left  no  doubt  of  our 
response. 

This  is  a  matter  widely  discussed  tn 
the  press.  I  offer  for  the  Record  edi- 
torials from  the  following  newspapers  on 
this  subject  and  other  aspects  of  our 
position  In  Vietnam: 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Arizona  Republic,  Portland  Oregonian, 
Cljrlstlan  Science  Monitor,  and  Houston 
Post. 

I  also  offer  an  article  by  Richard  Wil- 
son, the  syndicated  coliminlst. 
[From    the   Pblladelphia    Inquirer,    July    2. 
1966]  I 

Thi  Goal  or  Peace  in  Vietnam 

If  Hand's  leaders  "will  only  let  zne  know 
when  and  where  they  would  like  to  ask  us 
directly  what  can  be  done  to  bring  peace  to 
South  Vietnam,  I  will  have  my  closest  and 
most  trusted  associates  at  that  time  and  at 
that  place  In  a  matter  of  hours." 

This  Is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
■peaking  and,  if  there  ever  was  a  clear,  direct 
appeal  for  peace  negotiations  from  one  party 
to  another.  It  Is  here. 

How  can  anyone  assert  fairly  that  the  U.S. 
la  to  blame  for  the  continuance,  and  the 
stepping  up,  of  hostilities,  and  for  falling  to 
take  poettlve  steps  toward  negotiation,  in  face 
of  President  Johnson's  declaratlctfis  In  Des 
IColnes? 

Tet  we  find  his  critics,  in  and  out  of  the 
VS.  Senate,  and  In  and  out  of  this  country, 
harping  stlU  on  their  favorite  theme  that, 
tf  It  were  not  for  the  Johnson  Admlnlstra- 
Uon'a  stubborn  policy  of  aggression,  the  war 
In  Vietnam  would  be  encied. 

Has  It  ever  occurred  for  even  a  fleeting 
second  to  these  people  that  it  is  Hanoi,  and 
not  the  U.S.,  that  has  prevented  peace  talks? 
Why  are  some  Americans  so  quick  to  find 
their  own  countrymen  the  villains  in  the 
ooDfUct.  and  to  exculpate  their  country's 
•nemles? 

The  U.S.  has  been  searching  for  ways  and 
means  to  bring  the  Conununists  to  the  con- 
ference table  for  many  months.  It  has  been 
rebuSed  In  Its  every  attempt,  right  up  to 
now. 

Our  persistence  in  seeking  negotiations  has 
been  seized  upon  as  evidence  by  the  Com- 
munists that  we  are  weakening  In  our  resolu- 
tion to  continue  the  war.  Their  miscalcu- 
lations In  this  direction  have  been  reinforced 
by  the  peace  demonstrations  in  America  and 
by  the  loud  criticism  of  the  President's  policy 
tn  Congress. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  prove  to  Hanoi 
and  the  Vletcong  that  we  are  not  folding  up; 
that  we  are  as  determined  as  ever  to  uphold 
our  commitments  and  to  resist  Red  aggres- 
sion. The  bombings  in  North  Vietnam  are  a 
part  of  that  necessary  strategy,  although  one 
might  think,  from  the  outraged  comments 
In  some  quarters,  that  the  U.S.  has  performed 
an  act  of  brutal  treachery  against  a  peace- 
able and  defenseless  people. 

The  U.S.  has  shown  that  It  wants  peace. 
The  Communists  won't  want  peace  until  they 
can  be  shown  that  they  can't  win  militarily 
on  their  own  terms. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  July  2.  1966] 
Lrr  These   Be   No   Doubt 

President  Johnson's  Omaha  address  was  an 
earnest,  eloquent  effort  to  explain  the  moral 
Justlflcatlon  for  the  U.S.  presence  in  Viet 
Nam.  He  obviously  was  appealing  for  un- 
derstanding and  support  from  critics,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  opp>o6e  U.S.  policy. 

The  timing  of  his  speech  was  significant, 
also,  since   It  came   just   after   U.S.   planes 


launched    Intensive   attacks   on    oil   storage 
facilities    on    the    outskirts    of    Hanoi    and 

Halp'nonsr. 

Mr.  Joimson  correctly  pointed  out  that  the 
Communisms  hope  we  are  losing  heart.  They 
are  banking  ou  us  to  bog  do'*Ti  in  dl£.figree- 
ment,  doubt  and  confu.sion.  But  they  are 
wrong,  the  President  s.ild. 

The  President  met  head-on  the  frequently 
heard  contention  that  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
Is  essentially  an  Internal  conflict. 

"Let  these  be  no  dou'ot  about  It."  he  sjtld. 
"Those  who  say  this  Is  mert-ly  a  Vietnamese 
'civil  war'  are  wrong."  The  Hanoi  govern- 
ment started  the  warfare  in  1953  and  has  In- 
creasingly supported  the  flow  of  men  and 
arms  into  the  south.  Tlie  Communist  cam- 
paign Is  directed  and  led  by  a  skilled  pro- 
fessional swfl  in  North  Viet  N.\m.  he  said, 
and  only  a  small  minority  of  the  population 
of  South  Viet  Nam  supports  it. 

The  sincerity  and  the  earnestne.ss  of  the 
President  shows  throuph  the  phrases  of  his 
speech.  He  UUked  of  South  Viet  Nam's  right 
to  decide  its  own  destiny,  of  the  importance 
of  the  fight  for  the  rest  of  free  Asia,  of  the 
necessity  for  proving  to  the  Communists  that 
they  cannot  win  with  the  new  type  of  aggres- 
Bion— intern.il  subversion  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

The  United  States.  Mr.  Johnson  .laid,  seeks 
nothing  in  Viet  Nam  but  an  honorable  peace. 
We  seek  nothing  in  or  from  Red  China. 
But  so  long  as  Hanoi  refuses  to  end  Its  ag- 
gression, "we  will  carry  on.  No  one  knows 
how  long  It  will  take.  But  I  can  and  do 
here  and  now  tell  you  this:  The  aggression 
win  not  succeed.  "The  people  of  South  Viet 
Nam  will  be  given  the  chance  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny  .  .  ." 

It  was  a  message  which  stems,  we  suspect, 
from  the  agony  of  presidential  decision-mak- 
ing. But  Mr  Johnson's  determination  is 
clear.  The  United  States  will  do  what  it  has 
to  do.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  rulers  in 
North  Viet  Nam  understiind  this  mes.'sige  and 
act  on  It  before  further  escalation  of  this 
unfortunate  war  is  necessary. 

[Prom  the  W?-shlngton  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
July  6.  1966] 

E.5CALATION    PrESSTRFS 

A  few  days  ago  Pennsylvania's  Governor 
Scranton  said  he  approved  the  President's 
action  In  authorizing  the  bombing  of  fuel 
dumps  in  the  Hanol-Halphong  area,  but  that 
It  would  have  been  more  efficient  militarily 
and  less  cont/entloxis  diplomatically  If  It  had 
been  done  earlier. 

The  governor  may  be  right,  although  we 
don't  recall  any  earlier  demand  from  him. 
for  these  bombing  attacks  Still,  the  point 
is  arguable — and  this  It  more  than  can  be 
said  for  some  of  the  other  comments  which 
have  attended  this  escalation  of  the  war. 
One  of  theee  Is  a  statement  by  an  unidenti- 
fied senior  naval  officer  that  he  would  like 
to  bomb  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  headquarters  at 
Hanoi.  There  doubtless  are  other  military 
commanders  who  would  like  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  It  Is  the  best  areriunent  we 
can  think  of  for  leaving  the  decisions  on 
further  escalation  where  they  belong — with 
the  President. 

Since  the  first  bombs  fell  Ln  the  north 
some  17  months  ago,  Mr  Johnson  has  moved 
slowly,  cautiously  and  relucuvntly  to  step  up 
the  raids.  His  objective  has  been  to  curb 
infiltration  of  South  Viet  Nam  by  blowing 
up  bridges,  railroads,  highways  and  the  like — 
all  the  while  trying  to  Induce  the  enemy  to 
come  to  the  conference  table  When  these 
hopes  were  dL^appointed  he  moved  on  to  the 
bombing  of  oil  depots,  a  necessary  but  still 
limited  measure  In  support  of  the  troops 
fighting  the  battle  In  the  south. 

The  President  has  clearly  indicated  that 
other  military  targets  will  be  destroyed  If 
necessary,  and  this  is  right.  But  these  deci- 
sions, as  with  the  earlier  ones,  should  be 
m.ide  c;irefully  and  with  deliberation     Other 


factors  than  thoee  of  a  purely  military  na- 
ture must  be  taken  into  account.  For  ex- 
ample, there  has  been  a  clamor  for  mining 
the  f)ort  of  Haiphong,  and  this  may  yet  have 
to  be  done.  But  the  risks  Involved  in  tlie 
possible  sinking  of  ships  of  other  nations 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  are  obvious  enough. 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  hopef\illy  yesterday  of 
diplomatic  reports  which  Indicate  that  the 
Communists  no  longer  expect  a  military 
victory  In  Viet  Nam.  Even  if  this  is  true, 
however,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  end  Is  In  sight. 

Other  rep>orts  say  that  North  Viet  Nam 
Is  evacuating  from  Hanoi  all  civilians  whose 
presence  Is  not  essential  to  their  war  effort. 
Some  500.000  people  have  been  sent  out  since 
the  bombings  began,  and  more  now  are  to 
be  moved . 

This  suggests  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  Is  digging 
In  for  a  long  war.  If  so,  more  decisions, 
perhaps  drastic  decisions,  may  have  to  be 
made.  But  the  President  should  not  be 
pressured  Into  any  abondonment  of  the 
cautious  resolution  that  has  characterized 
his  handling  of  the  problem  thus  far. 


[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  July  3.  1966] 
The  Goal  Is  the  Same 

President  Johnson  did  not  lightly  reach 
the  decision  to  bomb  Communist  oil  installa- 
tions near  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Getting  so 
close  to  the  enemy's  population  centers  was 
bound  to  raise  considerable  opposition,  both 
here  and  abroad.  But  the  President  realizes, 
if  others  don't,  that  in  war  there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory.  He  obviously  means  to 
win  the  Vietnam  War,  and  we  think  the  de- 
cision Is  wise. 

As  for  escalation,  the  American  bombing 
decision  was  made  in  response  to  the  Com- 
munist decision  to  send  regular  Vletcong 
army  detachments  Into  South  Vietnam. 
These  are  not  guerrillas,  carrying  their  sup- 
plies on  their  backs  down  Jungle  trails.  They 
are  well-trained  troops,  equipped  with  so- 
phisticated weapons,  and  moving  on  trucks 
that  are  powered  with  gasoline.  Bombing 
the  highways  and  bridges  has  not  proved 
capable  of  stopping  the  trucks.  But  they 
can't  move  without  gasoline,  and  Wednes- 
day's raids  were  aimed  at  60  per  cent  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  petroleum  supply  dumps. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  United  States 
could  not  posstbly  cope  with  the  guerrillas  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  now  apparent  that  we 
have  done  so.  In  fact,  we  have  been  so  effec- 
tive that  North  Vietnam  has  sent  In  regular 
army  units  operating  with  full  equipment. 
Clashes  approaching  the  division  level  have 
occurred.  Here,  too,  the  U.S.  forces  have 
shown  their  ability  to  prevaU  on  the  field 
of  battle.  But  enemy  supply  lines  can  now 
best  be  cut  by  denying  the  enemy  oil,  and 
that's  exactly  what  the  U.S.  Is  doing. 

In  Secretary  McNamara's  words,  the  war 
has  been  escalated  from  guerrilla  action  to  "a 
quasi-conventional  military  action."  The 
shift  was  initiated  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  United  States  has  responded.  But  our 
aims  in  this  war  remain  the  same,  to  force 
North  Vietnam  to  stop  its  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam. 

As  President  Johnson  put  It  in  his  Des 
Moines  address  Thursday,  "As  long  as  they 
persist  In  their  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam,  we  will  resist  aggression.  As  long 
as  they  carry  on,  we  will  persevere.  They 
cannot  wear  us  down  and  they  cannot  escape 
paying  a  very  high  price  for  their  aggression." 

Despite  some  opposition  to  his  Vietnam 
policy.  President  Johnson  has  the  mass  of 
the  American  people  behind  him.  For  most 
Americans  realize  that  the  Issue  here  Is  more 
than  keeping  a  pledge  to  South  Vietnam, 
Important  as  that  may  be.  The  real  ques- 
tion Is  whether  communism  can  take  over  an 
Independent  country  by  force,  while  the  free 
world  stands  by  Impotent  to  stop  it. 

Those  who  want  the  U.S.  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  should  remember  that  communism 
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has  been  .set  back  on  Its  heels  more  than 
once  In  Asia.  It  was  stopped  cold  when  the 
Hukbalahap  movement  was  beaten  in  the 
Philippines;  it  was  defeated  In  Malaya;  it  has 
been  routed  In  Indonesia.  A  defeat  of  com- 
nuini.sm  in  South  'Vietnam  now  would  per- 
mit ihe  peaceful  development  of  Southeast 
Asia.  And  that's  exactly  what  President 
Johnson  Is  aiming  at. 


[From  the  Portland  Oregonian.  July  2,  lOCr,] 
U.N'TENABi.E  War  Views 
The  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Viet 
Nam  war  between  Rep.  Robert  B  Dv.n-can, 
Democrat,  and  Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Repub- 
lican, Oregon's  nominees  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
is  clearly  defined  In  their  respon.ses  to  the 
bombing  of  heretofore  immune  oil  depots 
in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

Rep.  Dun-can  held  the  bombings  to  be 
"essential  to  the  continued  success  of  our 
defense  of  South  Viet  Nam."  He  said  he 
would  have  "long  ago  selected  the«e  instal- 
lations for  pln-polnt  bombing." 

After  a  one-day  delay  for  consideration. 
Gov.  Hatfield  deplored  the  bombing  escala- 
tion as  taking  us  "closer  to  confrontation 
with  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Umon."  He 
saw  this  action  as  sinking  "deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  quicksand  of  an  Asian  land 
war  against  which  we  have  been  warned  by 
military  experts  for  decades." 

This  and  other  statements  on  the  Viet 
N:un  war  by  Gov.  Hatfield  are  wholly  unac- 
ceptable to  the  editors  of  this  newspaper 
who  recogrUze  the  sincerity  of  the  governor's 
views. 

He  and  other  critics  of  US.  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia  who  now  cry  out  against 
bombing  certain  previously  exempt  military 
objectives  in  North  Viet  Nam  have  also  con- 
demned bombing  of  enemy  concentrations 
in  South  Viet  Nam,  the  nation  under  attack 
from  Communist  forces.  There  position  is 
tlwt  the  United  suites  should  "deescalate" 
rather  than  escalate  its  military  actions 
Essentially,  their  views  are  In  harmony  with 
those  of  the  earlier  advocates  of  the  "en- 
clave" theory.  Their  Idea  is  that  by  with- 
drawing from  the  battlefield  the  United 
States  would  somehow  influence  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  to  sue  for 
peivce. 

When  President  Johnson  listened  to  this 
kind  of  advice  and  suspended  the  then  very 
limited  bombing  of  military  movements  and 
supply  bases  in  North  Viet  Nam  for  37  days 
the  reaction  of  the  enemy  was  anj-thing  but 
conciliatory.    The    cost    In    American    lives 
may  not  be  measured  exactly.     But  North 
Viet  Nam  used  the  suspension  to  send  more 
thousands  of  regular  troops  Into  South  Viet 
Nam,    to   step   up   the  Infiltration   of  heavy 
weapons,  and  to  gather  strength  for  bloodier 
assaults  on  U.S.-South  Vietnamese  positions. 
We  do  not  know  on  what  logic  Gov   Hat- 
field bases  his  Idea  that  depriving  the  North 
Vietnamese  of  their  "prtvlleged  sanctuarlefe- 
of  military  power  brings  us  nearer  to  war 
with  Bed  China  and  the  Soviet  Union    or 
deeper  Into  the  quicksand  of  an  Asian  land 
war.  •       Prom    a    military    standpoint,    the 
greater  use  of  air  power  against  the  aggres- 
sor would  seem  to  relieve  the  enemy's  pres- 
sure  on  U.S.  and  allied  toops  In  South  Viet 
Nam.     There  Is  no  Intimation  from  Moscow 
or  Peking  that  they  consider  the  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  bombings  in  a  different  category 
than  the  more  limited  bombings  which  pre- 
ceded them.    There  Is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  United  States  has  committed  itself  at  any 
time  to  fight  a  massive  land  war  in  Asia  be- 
yond  the  commitment  of  defending  South 
Viet  Nam  from  Communist  aggre.ssion. 

The  idea  that  the  war  can  be  stopped  by  re- 
fusing to  fight  It  has  been  refuted  at  every 
stage  of  the  long,  careful  escalation  of  U  S 
effort.  We  see  no  Justlflcatlon  for  the  critics' 
insistence  that  South  Viet  Nam  cannot  be 
treed  from  Communist  aggression,  nor  for 
their  protests  against  every  military  action 
designed   to   accomplish   that.     We   do   no. 
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think  the  price  will  be  too  high  to  stop  Com- 
munist conquest.  We  do  think  that  Ubera- 
tlon  of  South  Viet  Nam  Is  the  most  important 
objective  of  the  free  world  since  the  Commu- 
nist Invasion  of  South  Korea  was  hurled 
back,  primarily  by  U.S.  military  power,  in  the 
1550s. 

We  wish  Gov.  Hatfield  and  other  crit'js 
would  face  the  reality  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion rather  than  WTing  their  hands  over  the 
bloodshed  it  is  causing.  What  they  are  ad- 
vocating, in  that  final  phase  thev  do  not  wi'-h 
to  di.scuss.  Is  U.S.  withdrawal.  If  they  have 
gone  all  the  way  back  to  the  Isolationist 
doctrine  of  a  "fVrtrcss  America,"  they  ouijht 
to  say  Eo. 


[Fiom    th.e    Christian   Science    Monitor 

July  5.  1966] 

The  President's  Strong  Words 

President  Johnson  has  strongly  reempha- 
slzed  that  neither  Conununist  resistance  on 
the  battlefield  nor  divided  counsels  at  home 
will  deter  Washington  pressing  the  Viet- 
namese war  with  increasing  vigor  and 
strength.  It  is  thus  clear  that  limited  but 
nonetheIe.ss  clear  escalation  of  the  war  can 
be  looked  for  by  the  Communists,  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
Is  the  Presidents  strongly  reiterated  thesis 
that — 

Only  thus  can  enough  pressure  eventually 
be  brought  upon  the  Communists  to  con- 
vince them  both  that  the  war  cannot  be 
won  and  that  the  continuing  struggle  is  not 
worth  the  increasingly  heavy  price  they  will 
have  to  pay. 

America's  pledges  and  the  necessity  of 
halting  aggression,  terrorism,  and  the  threat 
to  regional  Independence  make  It  obliga- 
tory for  the  United  Sutes  to  push  Its  efforts 
to  the  point  where  peace  negotiations  are 
begun. 

No  one  can  know  at  this  stage  Just  how 
far  such  escalation  will  go.  Clearly,  Wash- 
ington hopes  that  the  apparently  effective 
air  strikes  against  North  Vietnamese  oU 
dumps  will  have  both  a  mental  and  mili- 
tary effect  uixin  Hanoi.  If  they  do  not  the 
President's  words  Indicate  that  further  steps 
will  follow. 

We  hope  with  the  President  that  this 
latest  evidence  of  America's  determination 
and  its  military  potential  wlU  convince  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  that 
they  can  no  longer  expect  a  military  victorv 
AJthough  we  have  long  hoped  that  raids  so 
close  to  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  could  be  avoid- 
ed. It  Is  obvloxis  that  the  oU  dumps  near 
these  cities  are  military  targets  of  consid- 
erable importance. 

We,  too,  Wish  that  It  were  possible  to  con- 
tince  the  Communists  of  both  the  frultless- 
ness  and  the  evil  of  seeking  to  thrust  their 
rule  upon  the  South  Vietnamese  through 
war,  assassination  and  terror.  In  fact  we 
wish  that  the  vigor  of  the  President's  speech 
would  signal  to  Hanoi  that  divisions  and 
discussions  at  home  Indicate  no  weakening 
in  America's  determination  and  that  the 
Communists  will  never  be  able  to  get  better 
peace  terms  than  they  could  get  today 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  legitimate  rea- 
son for  the  President  to  imply,  as  he  seemed 
to  do,  that  his  critics  lack  patriotism,  cour- 
age, or  wisdom. 

This  newspaper  reiterates  Its  oft-given 
conviction  that  each  step  in  escalation  be 
carefully  and  prayerfully  weighed  before 
being  taken.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
will  inhibit  such  military  moves  as  wUl 
help  toward  peace.  JElather,  we  believe  that 
it  will  ensure  that  such  moves  are  tailored 
to  the  over-all  military,  diplomatic,  and 
humanitarian  requirements  of  the  situation. 


(Prom  the  Houston  Poet,  July  3,  1966] 

TBt7K  MoEAi,  Issue  nr  Vietnam 
Opponents  of  any  American  action  to  help 
the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  keep  their 
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freedom  reacted  predictably  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  a  few  oil  storage  tanks  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

Their  tender  concern  for  petroleum  stor- 
age facilities  Is  ludicrous,  of  course,  but  at 
least  they  are  con.sistent  In  opposing  and 
denouncing  anything  that  makes  It  harder 
lor  Communists  to  kill  American  and  South 
\  ieiname.se  fighting  men. 

One  can  respect  them  perhaps  for  their 
consistency  but  hardly  for  pretending  that 
their  opposition  is  based  on  morality  by 
Which  they  fool  nobody  unless  it  Is  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  twisted  reasoning  that  thev 
use  m  trying  to  Justify  their  positions  it  Is 
moral  for  Communists  to  try  to  take  what 
they  want  by  force,  but  it  is  Immoral  for 
anyone  to  oppose  them. 

It  is  moral  for  Communists  to  commit 
aggression  and  try  to  impose  their  brand 
of  tyranny  upon  others,  but  it  Is  Immoral 
to  delend  freedom.  • 

It  is  moral  for  Communists  to  practice 
murder,  terrorism,-  assassination  and  bar- 
baric cruelty  against  civilians  on  a  mass 
scale,  but  it  Is  Immoral  If  some  noncom- 
batants  unavoidably  are  killed  or  wounded 
In  the  course  of  non-Communist  defensive 
military  ojx^rations. 

It  is  moral  for  Communists  to  use  every 
weapon,  tactic  or  device  available  to  them 
but  It  Is  immoral  for  non-Communists  to  use 
the  weapons  they  have  against  Commu- 
nists. 

It  is  moral  for  Communists  to  kUI  large 
nvunbers  of  unarmed  civilians  by  exploding 
bombs  in  the  streets  of  Saigon  or  elsewhere, 
but  it  is  immoral  to  use  napalm  or  B-52 
bombers  against  Commumst  combatants. 

It  Is  moral  for  Communists  to  Increase 
their  military  effort,  but  it  is  Immoral  for 
non-Communists  to  try  to  match  or  offset 
that  escalation. 

It  Is  moral  for  Communists  to  kill  count- 
less numbers  of  North  Vietnamese  in  trying 
to  impose  their  system  upon  the  people  of 
the  North  and  to  change  the  whole  Vietna- 
mese pattern  of  life,  but  it  Is  immoral  for 
at  least  half  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  this  enslavement. 

And  now,  it  Is  moral  for  Communists  to 
import  and  use  petroleum  products  for  pur- 
poses of  killing  Americans  and  South  Viet- 
namese, but  It  Is  Immoral  to  try  to  keep 
them  from  doing  so. 

Much  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  oil  stor- 
age facilities  bombed  were  near  heavily  popu- 
lated areas.  Their  location  Is,  of  course  un- 
der the  control  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
government.  The  choice  Is  not  that  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  or  American  governments 
The  Communists  never  have  been  deterred 
by  the  fact  that  a  target  was  In  a  populated 
area,  whether  a  city  or  a  village. 

Actually,  the  bombing  of  the  oil  tanks  was 
a  precision  operation,  with  great  effort  being 
made  to  prevent  clvUlan  casualties.  The  tar- 
gets were,  in  fact,  somewhat  Isolated  from 
thickly  populated  areas.  And,  if  some  clvU- 
lans  were  in  the  areas  where  the  bombs  fell 
It  was  not  from  lack  of  warning.  Some 
Washington  newsmen  collaborated  in  see- 
ing to  that. 

There  is  a  moral  issue  In  Viet  Nam  a  very 
Important  one,  although  one  to  which  op- 
ponents of  American  action  appear  blind 
It  Is  whether  or  not  other  free  people  should 
stand  aside  and  permit  more  than  15  million 
people  who  want  no  part,  of  Communism  to 
be  either  exterminated  or  enslaved.  That  Is 
the  moral  issue  that  has  been  involved  In 
Viet  Nam  from  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
munist effort  to  take  over  South  Viet  Nam 
Who  then  are  the  truly  morally  guilty? 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  use  of  physical 
force  in  human  relations  always  Is  Immoral 
under  any  circumstances,  but  It  can  be  even 
more  Immoral  not  to  defend  the  things  to 
which  one  attaches  great  value  against  those 
who  do  use  force. 
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[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Sunday  Star, 

July  3,  19661 

Raids  Rztlbct  Harder  Ati'Uude  on 

Virr  Goals 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Possibly  of  more  significance  than  the  ex- 
panded scope  of  the  bombing  Is  the  harden- 
ing of  attltudee  at  the  highest  levels  here  on 
the  lukture  of  a  settlement  of  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam. 

If  there  was  ever  any  concern  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  settle  for  something 
considerably  less  than  the  sacrifices  Justify. 
It  U  now  dispelled.  That  Is  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  the  Increased  bombing  and  the  re- 
newed alertness  for  any  sign  that  Ho  Chi 
Xlnh  Is  ready  to  negotiate. 

It  waa  a  hard  decision  requiring  a  finding 
that  the  only  way  to  bring  Ho  Chi  Minh  to 
the  bargaining  table  was  to  hurt  him  much 
more,  on  the  order  of  two  or  three  times  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  North  Viet  Nam  In 
the  past. 

Along  with  that  finding  went  the  determi- 
nation that  any  settlement  that  resulted 
could  not  be  permitted  to  be  another  Laotian 
fiasco  In  which  the  United  States  pulled  out 
but  the  Communists  remained.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  only  way  to  get  a  meaningful 
settlement  was  to  drive  the  government  of 
North  Viet  Nam  to  it,  and  make  Ho  Chi  Minh 
want  It. 

These  cruel  decisions  were  not  easily  taken, 
and  It  Is  not  known  If  they  will  produce  the 
desired  result,  but  if  they  do  not  it  can  be 
foreseen  that  the  screw  will  be  tightened 
ftgaln. 

The  basic  strategic  measurement  made  at 
the  highest  level  here  is  that  China  will  not 
enter  the  war  directly,  even  though  both 
Chinese  and  Russian  aid  may  be  increased  as 
the  United  States  steps  up  the  military  pres- 
sure. 

No  Illusions  are  entertained  of  quick  re- 
sults from  the  stepped  up  war.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  at  this  stage  the  United  States 
Is  not  planning  to  Invade  and  subdue  North 
Viet  Nam,  or  destroy  its  government.  Our 
mUltary  effort  la  still  limited,  but  the  llmita 
are  expanding  and  thus  this  is  the  factor 
relied  on  to  convince  Ho  Chi  Minh  that  he 
must  negotiate  without  the  preconditions 
he  had  so  far  outlined. 

Johnson  appears  far  more  settled  In  his 
mind  on  the  rlghtness  of  his  course  than 
earlier  this  year,  when  he  was  somewhat  un- 
settled by  the  increasing  public  concern  over 
the  war  and  the  Lntemal  disturbances. 

The  chief  problem  at  present  is  continuing 
public  support  for  the  war.  The  President 
made  it  clear  in  his  recent  visit  to  the  Mid- 
west that  he  will  not  weaken  In  his  deter- 
mination. More  than  this,  he  will  make  the 
determining  issue  In  the  congressional  cam- 
paign support  or  non-support  of  the  United 
States  in  a  dangerous  war.  When  this  is 
the  Issue  there  Is  usually  little  doubt  of  the 
outcome. 

Some  highly  unrealistic  illusions  were  in- 
dulged by  Republican  candidates  for  Con- 
gress who  came  here  to  attend  a  "candidates 
school"  conducted  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Conunlttee  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  showing  these  candidates  how  to  win. 
Some  of  them  seemed  quite  out  of  touch 
with  the  trend  of  events  here.  They  thought 
that  the  President  would  engineer  a  peace- 
at-any  cost  negotiation  Just  prior  to  election 
day  to  influence  the  outcome.  They  rea- 
soned that  the  President  would  take  action 
a  few  days  before  the  election  so  that  voters 
would  not  really  have  a  chance  to  determine 
if  be  was  right  or  wrong  but  would  be  caught 
up  In  enthtiBlasm  for  peace  at  any  price. 

This  is  about  as  remote  from  the  actual 
conditions  existing  as  it  Is  possible  to  get. 
While  it  might  be  conceivable  that  between 
noiw  and  November  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  de- 
cide be  would  have  had  all  he  could  take,  it 
Is  not  conceivable  that  Johnson  would  back 


down  and  seek  a  truce  on  North  Viet  Nam's 
conditions. 

The  conditions  to  which  he  already  agrees 
are  as  far  as  he  is  likely  to  go.  These  condi- 
tions permit  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  stop  fighting 
without  nsklng  the  loss  of  his  capital,  his 
country  or  h;s  head.  This  is  ab'jut  as  gen- 
erous a  bartrain  as  was  ever  ofTered  an  ag- 
gressor, and  Ho  CJil  Minh  is  counted  on  to 
recognize  it  as  such  as  the  bombing  and 
other  coming  attacks  continue  and  increase. 


Home  Buyifi!;  Bogged  by  Rising  Interest 
Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

ft 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  txnne.ssf:£ 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr  Speaker,  home  biu'- 
ers  ai-e  findins  It  iiicieasingly  difficult  to 
find  mortgage  money  tliey  can  aflord. 
While  the  .supply  of  money  Is  bigger  than 
ever,  the  demand  for  it  is  too.  largely  be- 
cause of  the  economic  boom,  and  also  due 
to  competition  for  fund.s  in  our  burgeon- 
ing Federal  establishment.  The  result- 
ing tight  money  makes  interest  rates 
higher  and  downpayments  larger. 

Mr.  Sam  Daw.son  of  the  Associated 
Press  recently  wrote  an  article  outlin- 
ing the  plight  of  the  family  attempting 
to  purchase  a  home.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  his  column  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 
[From  the  Chattanooga  (Teiin  )    News-Free 

Press,  July  8.  1966 1 

With   Money  Tight — Home  Buying   Bogged 

BY  Rising  Interest  Rate 

I  By  S.vm  Duw.soni 

New  York — John  .and  his  wife  had  made 
up  their  niind.s.  They  would  t-ilce  the  $30  000 
house  in  the  neighborhcKxl  where  they 
thought  their  children  would  have  a  better 
chance.  The  down  p.iynient  of  $3,000  had 
finally  been  scr.iped  together.  Monthly  pay- 
ments on  the  mortgage  wou'd  be  pretty  high 
for  them:  bvit  they  thought  they  could  swing 
It,  Just  barely. 

"Sorry,"  said  the  real  ertate  agent.  "You 
should  have  come  back  a  montti  ago.  Now. 
the  only  po.ssibic  source  for  the  money  to  fi- 
nance the  purch.ase  is  asking  a  down  pay- 
ment of  $6,000.  And  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage  has  gone  from  5  5  per  cent  to  6  5 
per  cent.     Money's  tight,  you  know  " 

John  and  his  wife  and  Uie  children  are 
staying  in  the  old  neighborhood. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  country,  an  ag- 
gre.ssive  Junior  executive  was  being  moved  to 
a  new  poet.  Joe  was  happy  at  the  promo- 
tion. His  family  was  reconciled  to  leaving 
their  friends  and  the  home  his  wife  liked  so 
much.    A  buyer  had  been  lined  up  for  it. 

GOES    BEYOND    RE,\CH 

But  Just  before  the  deed  was  to  be  signed, 
the  would-be  buyer  backed  out.  He  still 
liked  the  house.  But  to  swing  the  deal  for 
him,  the  lender  of  the  mortgiige  money  was 
now  asking  much  more  In  down  payment  and 
carrying  charges  that  would  put  the  monthly 
payments  beyond  the  stretching  fwint  of  the 
prospect's  Income — even  If  the  a.sklng  price 
for  the  house  was  shaved.  The  lender  had 
explained  It  was  hard  to  And  any  money, 
even  cootller  money,  for  the  deal — and  the 
going  interest  rates  for  everything  were  up, 
way  up. 


Much  the  same  thing  is  reported  here  and 
there  by  professional  builders.  The  finan- 
cial Institutions  that  carry  them  while  ihcy 
buUd  and  hunt  for  home  buyers  are  hard 
to  deal  with  Just  now.  Banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  say  they're  short  of 
funds  to  lend.  They  also  are  fearful  that 
home  buyers  able  to  handle  tlie  costlier  mor;- 
gages  m.iy  prove  few  and  far  between 

Tight  money  is  coming  as  a  shock  to  many 
folk  because  the  money  supply  actually  is 
bigfjer  than  ever  i>efore.  But  there's  a  boom- 
ing demand  for  credit  to  run  a  boom- 
ing economy.  Cusincs.'^men  are  competing 
lor  loans.  Coveri'.ment  agencies  and  pri- 
vate corporations  are  selling  securities — and 
competing  for  any  ayailable  money. 

Homes  are  still  being  sold,  and  still  being 
built.  But  financial  institutions  that  tradi- 
tionally lend  the  money  for  the  purchase  of 
liomes  are  finding  it  liarder  to  get  more  de- 
posits, because  people  with  idle  nioney  can 
get  hlglier  returns  by  depositing  elsewhere, 
or  buying  sectiritics. 

EXCEEDS    6    PERCENT    MARK 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  re- 
ports that  in  May  the  average  Interest  rate 
on  conventional  home  mortgage  loans  in  this 
country  rose  to  6.02  per  cent,  compared  with 
5.77  per  cent  a  year  ago.  But  in  many  areas 
the  rate  was  well  above  the  average.  In  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  area  the  average  was 
6.49  per  cent,  in  Atlanta  6.41  per  cent,  in 
Denver  6.40  per  cent.  The  lowest  in  the 
country  was  the  Boston  area  at  5.55  per  cent. 

The  average  term  of  maturity  for  mort- 
gages was  above  24  years,  with  a  range  of 
around  23  years  In  Boston  and  PhUadelphia. 
to  29  years  in  New  York.  The  average  pur- 
chase price  for  new  homes  rose  to  $26,500 
from  $24,700  a  year  ago,  with  the  highest 
being  the  Boeton  area  at  $34,500  and  the  low- 
est In  Baltimore  at  $21,600. 

The  higher  Interest,  bigger  down  payments, 
difficulty  of  finding  money  available  to  fi- 
nance the  mortgage  have  cut  off  some  would- 
be  home  buyers  here  and  there.  Others  may 
be  finding  it  harder  to  buy  a  house  because 
all  their  bills  seem  to  be  going  higher,  and 
their  taxes,  and  demands  on  their  Incomes. 

Getting  a  mortgage  seems  a  lot  tougher 
In  some  places  where  It  once  seemed  easy. 
Meeting  the  monthly  payments  Is  tougher, 
too,  for  a  lot  of  folk.  They  could  still  get  a 
mortgage — if  they  could  meet  the  price. 


Malawi:  Indepeadence  Annlveriary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
6,  while  this  body  was  in  recess,  tlie  na- 
tion of  Malawi  observed  the  second  anni- 
versary of  its  independence  and  pro- 
claimed itself  a  republic  within  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth.  It  Is  with  extreme 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  warmest  greetings  to  His  Excel- 
lency Kamuzu  Banda,  first  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Malawi;  to  His  Excel- 
lency 'Vincent  H.  B.  Gondwe,  Malawi's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States;  and 
to  all  the  people  of  Malawi. 

Malawi,  formerly  known  as  Nyasaland, 
was  years  ago  an  important  base  of  oper- 
ations for  the  slave  trade.  The  territory 
was  relatively  unknown  until  men  such 
as  the  explorer-missionary  David  Living- 
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stone  ventured  there  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century.  Livingstone  was  a 
foe  of  the  slave  trade  and  his  explora- 
tions led  to  the  establishment  of  mis- 
sions by  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1874-75  to 
cany  on  his  work.  In  1878,  the  African 
Lakes  Co.  was  formed  by  Scottish  busi- 
nes.smen  to  supply  the  missions  and  to 
combat  slave  trading  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  commercial  alternatives. 

The  task  of  eliminating  the  remaining 
slave  trading  groups  fell  to  the  British 
Government,  which  annexed  the  terri- 
toi-y  in  1891.  The  British  Pi-otectorate 
of  Nya.saland  continued  until  1953,  when 
it  was  joined  with  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  Northern  Rhodesia  in  the  Central 
Afiican  Federation.  However,  Nyasa- 
land preferred  an  independent  future 
and  the  Federation  dissolved. 

A  smooth  transition  from  colonial  rule 
to  responsible  African  government  con- 
tinued, and  Nyasaland  became  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth on  July  6, 1964. 

Rich  ill  natural  splendor,  Malawi  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful countries  in  Africa.  Her  striking 
mountain  scenery  and  Lake  Nyasa,  third 
largest  in  all  of  Africa,  make  Malawi  a 
highly  attractive  country  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tourism. 

Malawi's  agriculturally  based  economy 
is  similar  to  those  of  many  of  the  newly 
independent  African  States.  She  de- 
pends upon  agriculture  for  the  main 
source  of  her  export  earnings.  The 
country  is  endowed  with  good  land  and 
imaginative  management  has  resulted  in 
increased  production.  A  major  effort  in 
this  direction  is  the  young  pioneer  pi-o- 
gram  which  teaches  young  Malawians 
new  agricultural  methods.  Other  proj- 
ects are  a  $1  million  sugar  factory,  a 
textile  mill,  housing  construction,  and 
a  ti-ansistor  radio  plant.  A  $9  million 
hydroelectric  facility  will  provide  enough 
power  for  any  planned  expansion 
through  1975. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  tlie  above  facts  indicate  that  Malawi 
Is  using  its  independence  with  skill  and 
Imagination.  There  are  problems  to  be 
ovei-come,  it  Is  true,  but  the  courage  and 
determination  demonstrated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Malawi  can  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  they  will  overcome.  I  congratulate 
them  on  a  job  well  done  and  urge  them 
to  continue  in  the  ti-adition  of  unselfish- 
ness and  achievement  as  the  Republic  of 
Malawi  marches  forward  under  a  banner 
of  cooperation  and  progress. 
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South  African  Justice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 

Mr.   DIGGS.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress    the     following     article     entitled 
South  African  Justice"  from  the  May  20 
1966,  issue  of  New  Statesman.     It  de- 


scribes the  steady  expansion  of  apai-theid 
barbarities  and  how  such  barbarities 
have  finally  and  completely  sub- 
verted any  administration  of  justice 
in  political  trials  in  South  African  lower 
courts.  As  one  who  spent  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  of  June  24  and  25  in  Missis- 
sippi as  one  of  20,000  participants  in  the 
mai'ch  to  the  State  capitol  in  Jackson,  I 
cannot  overlook  the  moral  obligation  to 
call  again  to  notice  the  devastating 
sameness  of  details  and  of  the  issues  of 
political  justice — voting  participation 
and  court  justice— behind  the  Mississippi 
demonstration  and  in  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions in  South  Africa. 

It   was   not   a   new   declaration,    that 
which  Piesidcnt  Johnson  said  on  the  re- 
cent anniversaiy  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity.     Despite  the  conflicting 
history  of  its  relations  with  black  people 
of  this  Nation,  America's  advocation  has 
been  from  inception  that  "human  rights 
will  not  be  restricted  in  this  country  nor 
supported  in  our  policies  abroad."    This 
indefensible  and  nationally  humiliating 
gap   between   our  pronouncements  and 
our  deeds  must  be,  now,  finally  and  com- 
pletely clascd.    We  can  ignore,  but  his- 
toiy  moves  to  relentlessly  repeat  its  truth 
that  freedom  and  justice  prevails  for  all 
or  sumves  for  none.    We  must  in  this 
Congress  take  the  step  which  is  open  to 
us  to  lift  continuing  restrictions  on  hu- 
man rights  in  this  country  through  the 
ci\11  rights  legislation  we  have  pending 
in  this  body.    As  concerns  our  relations 
with  other  nations,  we  must  demonstrate 
the  credibility   of  our  pronouncements 
affiiming  human  rights  by  ending  our 
promotion  and  fostering  of  special  inter- 
ests in  other  lands  which  in  fact  give  sup- 
port to  the  denial  of  human  rights. 
Tlie  article  follows: 

South  .African  Justice 
(By  James  Palrbairn) 
It  used  to  be  said  that,  however  unjust 
white  South  Africa's  laws  were,  the  courts 
would  provide  a  fair  trial.  Even  with  'pass- 
law'  convictions  being  churned  out  at  the 
rate  of  one  every  three  minutes,  this  was 
once  at  least  partly  true  of  serious— 1  e  po- 
litical—trials. It  is  true  no  longer,  at  least 
in  the  lower  courts,  as  is  shown  by  Christian 
Action's  booklet  The  Purge  of  the  Eastern. 
Cape  (Is.  6d.  from  2  Amen  Court,  EC4). 

Hundreds  of  former  members  of  Chief 
Luthull's  banned  African  National  Congress 
and  of  the  rival  PAC  are  being  svstematically 
and  brutally  seized  by  Verwoerd's  security 
police  In  the  Eastern  Cape,  traditionally  an 
area  of  African  struggle  and  militancv  and 
held  Indeflnltely  without  charge.  If  they 
crack  under  the  strain  of  prolonged  interro- 
gation, which  often  includes  assaults  and 
sometimes  physical  as  well  as  mental  tor- 
ture, and  agree  to  give  the  kind  of  evidence 
required  they  become  st.nte  witnesses. 
Th(«e  who  .'..meliow  hold  out  become  the 
accused. 

Tlie  conservative  Johannesburg  Star  has 
aptly  spoken  of  the  'practice  of  arresting  in 
haste  and  collecting  evidence  at  leisure' 
Frequently  the  charges  relate  to  actions  al- 
legedly committed  three  or  four  years  ago 
making  It  almost  Impossible  to  prove  an 
alibi,  yet  state  witnesees  unable  to  recollect 
events  four  months  old  art)  drilled  to  give 
precise  and  detailed  'evidence'  which  how- 
ever absurd  or  even  fantastic,  they  "recite 
with  a  pathetic  air  of  Intense  self-satisfac- 
tion. To  listen  to  them  Is  'like  hearing  par- 
rota  come  to  court'.  Asked  to  repeat  earlier 
evidence  about  a  meeUng  allegedly  held 
three  years  ago,  one  African  witness  said'  1 


am  trying  to  repeat  It  word  perfect,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  arg^imenf.  He  then 
reeled  off  a  long  list  of  names  in  the  identi- 
cal order  given  months  before.  Questioned 
by  the  defence  about  this  feat,  he  proudly 
replied  'Word  perfect.  Word  perfect."  It 
transpired  that  he  and  two  other  state  wit- 
nesses had  been  held  In  a  cell  with  an 
African  security  policeman.  The  defence 
a.sked:  'And  is  he  with  vou  all  the  time''' 
Witness;  All  the  time  '  Defence:  'When  he 
POPS  t^)  the  billet  he  takes  vou  with  him'' 
Witness:  No  reply.  Defence:  'No  answer  to 
th.it?'  Witness:  'No,  there  is  an  answer' 
Defence:  'Yes-  Witness:  'Yes.  there  must 
be  an  answer.  Each  and  every  question  has 
to  h.ive  Its  answer.'  With  intense  pride  he 
then  suddenly  voluntered  information  about 
the  allegedly  violent  aims  of  the  ANC  word 
for  word  as  set  out  in  the  charge-sheet  in 
the  trial,  which  was  accessible  only  to  the 
court,  the  pro.secution.  the  defence  and  the 
police. 

This  IS  typical  of  what  goes  on  at  the 
trials.  Most  are  held  in  remote  hamlet* 
trial  dates  are  withheld  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, the  venue  changed  without  warning 
and  the  charge-sheets  are  conveniently  cyclo- 
Etyled  with  only  names  to  be  filled  In  to 
answer  to  v.oguely  drawn  charge*.  The  secu- 
rity police  decide  who  mav  attend  court  and 
who  may  visit  awaiting  trial  prisoners  thev 
supervise  or  exclude  the  press,  and  they  tell 
the  prosecutors  who  is  to  be  charged  who 
is  to  give  evidence  and  how  tlie  cases  are  to 
be  conducted.  The  resident  magistrates  usu- 
ally refuse  defence  request*  for  further  par- 
ticulars and  grant  the  inevitable  prosecution 
request  for  state  witnesses  to  appear  in 
camera.  The  severity  of  the  sentences  has 
become  frightening- as  Is  Intended. 

Men  already  fined  or  imprisoned  for  an 
offence  are  recharged,  years  later,  for  the 
same  offence.  Thus  the  employees  of  the 
Bay  Transport  Company  In  Port  Elizabeth 
were  fined  £7  10s.  each  in  1961  for  having 
gone  on  strike,  which  is  forbidden  to  Afri- 
cans under  any  circumst.inces.  Three  and 
a  half  years  later  several  were  rearrested 
It  waa  then  alleged  that  the  strike  had  been 
organised  by  the  ANC  and,  after  more  than 
a  year  awaiting  trial  In  prison,  they  have 
now  been  sentenced  to  four  and  a  half  years- 
imprisonment. 

Only  donated  money  and  the  courage  of  a 
remarkable  core  of  good  men  and  women  of 
an  races  has  hitherto  enabled  Defence  and 
Aid    In    South    Africa    to    challenge    in    the 
higher    courts    the    Justice    acted    out    In 
apartheid's  lower  courts.     WTien  Mrs.  Diana 
Collins   was  in  South   Africa  last   year    she 
commLssloned  Miss  Mary  Benson  to  compile 
the  report  which  forms  the  basis  of  Puree 
of    the   Eastern   Cape.     An    early    unsigned 
copy  of  the  material  was  seized  bv  Verwoird's 
security      police     last      year.     Subsequently 
Miss  Benson  was  placed  under  house  arre.<!"t 
and    prohibited    from    writing.     Next    came 
the  banning  of  Defence  and  Aid,  a  decision 
which  was  upheld  this  week,  and  most  re- 
cently  the  bannUig  of  Miss  Ruth  Havman 
the   brave  and   tenacious  solicitor  who  has" 
been  almost  alone  in  being  prepared  to  ftct 
for  political  prisoners.     The  families  of  con- 
victed   men     and    women    are    mercilessly 
hounded    but  most  whites  choose  to  ignore 
the  whole  thing,  too  afraid  of  the  police  and 
human    involvement    even    to   give    cast-off 
clothing  to  the  starving  children  of  political 
prisoners. 

Yet.  as  in  prison,  some  still  retain  their 
Integrity.  Legal  ways  and  means  are  being 
found  of  channelling  funds  to  them  to  at 
least  help  the  desperately  needy  families- 
there  are  up  to  4,000  such  women  and  chill 
dren  around  Port  Elizabeth  alone.  ThU  la 
surely  one  time  when  bamUng  Is  the  highest 
recommendation  of  an  organisation— and  for 
Increased  support  of  Christian  Action's  De- 
fence and  Aid  Fund. 
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The  Sonl  of  die  Polish  MUienniom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  13,  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Christianity  in  Poland,  many 
commemorative  religious  services  and 
events  have  been  sponsored  and  sched- 
iiled.  These  millennium  observances 
have  great  meaning  not  only  for  the 
more  than  8  million  loyal  Americans  who 
pride  themselves  In  their  Polish  ancestr>-, 
but  tox  all  who  enjoy  Independence  and 
llbert/  today. 

Among  the  leaders  active  in  the  cele- 
bration of  this  Important  event  is  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Oslnskl.  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  who 
Is  lay  chairman  of  the  Polish  millennium 
observance  for  the  diocese  of  Buffalo. 
Prominent  in  many  commimlty  affairs 
and  religious  endeavors,  Mr.  Oslnskl 
serves  as  treasurer  of  the  Polish  Union  of 
America;  chairman  of  Villa  Maria  Col- 
lege's advisory  board  of  regents;  vice 
president  of  the  Community  Welfare 
Council;  and  treasurer  of  the  Urban 
League  of  Buffalo.  He  also  Is  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Youth  for  the  State  of 
New  York;  board  of  regents  of  Canlslus 
College;  and  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Catholic  Charities,  In  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Oslnskl  Is  the  author  of  an  article 
which  appeared  In  a  May  Issue  of  Mag- 
nlflcant,  published  by  the  Buffalo  diocese, 
entiUed  "The  Soul  of  the  Polish  Mil- 
lennium." This  article  was  reprinted 
in  the  Ampol  Eagle,  July  7.  1966,  a  Buf- 
falo weekly  newspaper.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  it  below: 

Thk  Sottl   or  thx  Polish   Mii.lennh7M 
(By  Henry  J.  OeUiskJ) 

One  thousand  years  of  fidelity  to  the 
Chintlan  faith — to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — Ever  faithful — Ever  loyal — Ever 
ready  to  defend  and  die  for  her  faith. 

Seoiper  Pldells  Polonla-such  were  the 
words  and  phrases  used  by  the  church  In 
referring  to  her  noble  and  loyal  daughter, 
Poland. 

For  ten  centuries,  during  which  she  passed 
many  'trials  because  of  her  steadfastness  to 
Cbiiatlanlty,  and  particularly  to  the  Roman 
OathoUe  Church.  Poland  never  for  once 
doubted  the  validity  of  her  belief.  Poland 
la  ever  mindful  that  once  she  accepted  the 
church,  she  placed  upon  herself  an  obliga- 
tion to  defend  the  truths  which  are  the 
dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

To  Poland  and  her  people.  Christianity  Is 
not  political  expedience  necessary  for  pres- 
ervation of  her  sovereignty. 

Poland  did  not  accept  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith  either  to  gain  power  or  prestige 
among  nations  of  the  world. 

Poland  accepted  Christianity  for  In  It  she 
found  the  true  reason  for  her  creation  and 
•zlatence.  In  Christianity,  the  Polanle 
found  the  answor  to  life's  many  mysteries. 
The  dwellers  of  early  plains  of  Poland,  known 
a*  Polanle,  were  people  of  resolute  purpose. 
Ijlfe  and  everything  about  them  bad  a  rea- 
mh  for  existence  and  useful  purpose  to  man. 
ICan,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  had 
to  have  a  greater  and  higher  destiny  than 
the  material  nature  around  him.  They  felt 
tbey  were  iuperlor  to  their  environment. 
but  oould  not  find  an  answer  in  their  Images 
vblch  they  worshipped. 


AH  of  life's  sufferings,  tribulatlonB  and 
sacrlflces  appeared  to  them  In  vain,  for  their 
Gods  recognized  only  streng-th.  brutal  force 
and  materliU  ends.  All  this  seemed  Inef- 
fectual, for  their  soul  pined  for  love,  under- 
stAndlnfT.  tolerance.  ccmn;isslon  and  mercy. 
Without  them  life  seemed  meaningless,  di- 
rectiii?  them  towiuds  some  confused.  Inex- 
pi.ilnable.  and  subservient  destiny  witli  their 
man-creat«d  God. 

A    RAT    OF    LIGHT 

Baptism,  by  Mieszko  In  966.  was  the  ray 

of  light  tliat  plerc«d  their  darken  p.igan 
atmosphere,  nourishing  their  strayed  heart 
and  soiiis  witii  true  faith,  ftrm  hope,  and 
Cliri^fs  charity.  This  sacranieutul  ray  of 
light  unleashed  the  latent  spiritual  forces 
In  tlie  Polish  N.ition,  Initiating  a  Christian 
movement  which  has  never  lost  Its  mo- 
mentum. 

Over  centuries.  Christian  faith  carried  the 
people  of  Poland  througli  crisis  vipon  crisis, 
witliout  uirnishing  their  faith,  nor  their  de- 
temiination  to  keep  it.  protect  it.  and,  If 
necess.iry.  die  for  It.  History  teaches  us  that 
rrumy  people  lost  their  allegiance  to  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcii  un- 
der circum.'itances  in  many  Instances  less 
critical  than  t.hose  of  the  people  of  Poland. 

Since  the  year  966,  Christianity  became 
the  core,  the  substance.  Uie  soul  of  the  Polish 
Nitlon  and  its  peoples  culture.  Catholic 
thous;ht  and  action  transcendel  every  phase 
of  pnvate.  public  and  national  Ufe. 

A    WAT    OF    LIFE 

Tlie  Roman  Catholic  faith  became  deeply 
root<?d  in  the  very  iruurow  of  tiielr  bones  and 
in  every  faculty  of  their  souls.  Since  966 
Cathollci.=aTi  is  not  only  tlie  faith,  but  the 
way  of  life;  the  only  valid  passport  to  the 
eternal  city  of  God. 

Time  flees-governments  are  recorded  In 
annals  of  history — political  Ideologies,  social 
and  cultural  movement.';,  civic  and  economic 
reforms  came  and  left  their  imprints  on  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

Wars,  during  the  course  of  centuries, 
forced  reconstruction  In  villages,  towns  and 
cities. 

Religious  reformations  were  nunpant  all 
over  Europe.  New  religions,  sects,  and  de- 
nominations were  being  established  over- 
night. 

Spiritual  insectirity  and  spiritual  chaos 
reigned  In  Etirope  In  the  middle  ages. 
Catholicism  was  atuvcked  by  everyone.  Rome 
found  itself  consUinlly  on  the  defense.  Con- 
fusion reigne<l  for  a  time  in  the  Vatican. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch.  for  a  time, 
found  itself  in  organizational  tiirmoil.  The 
Middle  Ages  were  really  darkened  and  the 
horizons  did  not  appear  bright. 

The  FYench  Revolution,  with  its  atheistic 
philosophy,  followed  the  reformation.  Many 
felt  that  it  would  find  fertile  soil  In  Poland. 
The  PolisJi  and  French  cultures,  for  many 
years,  found  themselves  compatible.  The 
French  influence  was  felt  everj-wiiere  In  Po- 
land. Chopin,  Monluszko,  Mickiewicz,  and 
others,  found  haven  in  Prance  when  alien 
forces  persecuted  them  In  Poland. 

A  TEST  OF  FAITH 

Partitions  eajne  and  lasted  for  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  The  people  of  Poland  were 
without  tlieir  own  g'jverriment.  Prussian. 
RussUn  and  Au.'Jtii.in  culture.s  were  being 
superimposed  on  the  lives  of  people.  Per- 
secution was  at  its  height  The  people  of 
Poland  were  deprived  of  their  God-given  dig- 
nities and  rights.  Many  fled  to  f ->relgn  lands, 
not  to  esc.ipe  and  forget,  but  to  better  resist 
and  preserve  all  that  Is  Catholic  .tnd  Polish. 

The  Prussian  Croes  pressed  heavily  In  Eu- 
rope. Blsmark  was  unifying  the  antt-Cath- 
oUc  forces  in  neighboring  countries  to  the 
west.  Russian  Empress  and  C-zMrs  were  forc- 
ing their  Fxjlltlcal,  social  and  religious  con- 
cepts on  the  Poles  in  the  Eiistern  Europe. 

The  Twentieth  Century  found  the  people 
for  two  decades  masters  of  their  destinies. 
But,  the  liberty  was  not  long  lived.     Again 


the  tyrants  of  East  and  West  became  deter- 
mined to  destroy  all  that  Is  Catholic  and 
Polish  In  the  land  of  the  Polanle. 

Yet,  through  all  this,  the  people  of  Poland 
remained  steadfast.  Their  faith  was  un- 
shaken. False  prophets  found  no  haven  In 
Poland,  In  fact,  Poland  was  the  country 
they  all  feared,  for  they  could  find  none  in 
this  land  of  soU  dwellers  to  espouse  their 
false  gospels. 

STRENGTH    THROUGH    SUTFFRING 

Ten  centuries  passed  and  the  first  love  is 
still  there.  It  has  survived  all  man  devised 
trials,  tribulations  and  stru^igles.  The  seeds 
of  truth  sowed  on  the  day  of  Mieszko's  Bap- 
tism found  deep  roots  In  the  fertile  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  God-fearing.  God-loving 
Polanle.  The  suffering  and  {>ersecution 
served  only  to  fortify  and  strengthen  their 
faith  and  love  for  Christ  and  His  Church. 

The  Polanle  felt  that  they  too  made  a 
covenant  with  God.  through  their  sacrament 
of  Baptism  In  the  Church,  established  by 
His  beloved  Son,  This  covenant  was  for 
eternity  and  no  force  on  earth  could  break 
It.  The  suffering  they  experienced,  and  are 
exp>erienclng  because  of  the  faithfulness  to 
It,  Is  to  them  a  test  of  their  love  for  Christ 
and  His  Church. 

This  test  they  welcome;  for  It  .^ssu^es 
them  of  their  eternal  destiny,  of  tlie  kinship 
to  the  Son  of  God. 

All  In  passing  here  on  earth.  It  Is  the 
eternal  life  that  is  their  hop>e.  The  love  of 
God  has  and  Is  their  strength — for  that  is  a 
Listing  and  eternal  love.  Such  love  can  only 
be  ever  faithful,  ever  loyal. 

The  Cross  of  Christianity,  taken  volun- 
tarily by  Mleszko  and  his  wife,  Daobrowka 
In  966,  was  and  still  Is  the  guiding  light  and 
national  symbol  of  Poland.  The  Moors,  the 
Tartars,  the  Huns,  the  Prussians,  the  Haps- 
burgs,  the  Cossacks,  the  Communists,  all 
struck  their  fiercest  blows  at  the  people  of 
Poland  to  break  their  covenant  with  the  Son 
of  God,  without  success. 

CROSS    IS    AGELESS 

The  Cross  Is  still  the  Way  of  Life  for  the 
Polish  people.  With  the  Cross  to  lead  them 
and  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  to  shield  them, 
the  people  of  Poland  began  a  new  Millen- 
nium of  Catholicism  with  a  greater  determi- 
nation and  fervent  loyalty  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  For  all  things  pass,  but  the 
Cross  Is  ageless  and  timeless,  as  is  God  the 
Creator,  as  Is  His  Son,  the  Redeemer,  as  Is 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  Sanctifier — so  is  the  soul 
Christian  Catholic  Poland. 

Polonla  Semper  Pldells  ad  eternetatem. 
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The  Imprestiye  Case  for  Two-Way  Radio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  fine  editorial  on  a  topic  In  which  I 
have  a  keen  interest  appeared  in  the 
June  29  edition  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  At  the  conclu.sion  of  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  editorial  included 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  makes  the 
Irrefutable  point  that  a  strong  and  Im- 
pressive case  can  be  made  for  the  neces- 
sity of  additional  allocations  of  the  radio 
spectrum  to  the  land  mobile  radio  serv- 
ice. The  land  mobile  radio  service  Is 
basically  composed  of  two-way  radio 
users,     Including     many     businessmen, 


industrj',  the  press,  as  well  as  the  police 
and  other  public  service  organizations. 
My  interest  In  this  topic  stems  from 
my  participation  in  hearings  held  May  24 
of  this  year  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Regulatory  and  Enforcement  Agencies  of 
the  House  Small  Business   Committee, 
Chaired  by  my  very  able  colleague  from 
Michigan,  the  subcommittee  heard  the 
witnesses  testify  of  the  many  benefits 
they  themselves  derive  from  their  use  of 
two-way  radio  as  well  as  of  the  benefits 
derived  by  their  customers  and  the  gen- 
eral  public.    The   subcommittee   mem- 
bers also  heard  the  many  problems  these 
small  businessmen  face  in  their  use  of 
radio — overcrowded   channels,   interfer- 
ence from  other  users,  and  lack  of  action 
by  the  FCC  to  alleviate  the  congestion. 
I  can  1    rsonally  attest  to  the  accuracy 
of  some  of  the  testimony  we  heard.    I 
own  a  restaurant  in  Chicago,  and  I  have 
freezers,  refrigerators,  and  air-condition- 
ing units.    One  night  we  were  having 
trouble  with  these  units,  and  I  had  to 
place  a  call  to  have  them  repaired.    We 
have  24-hour  repair  service  in  Chicago 
and  my  call  was  immediately  relayed  by 
radio  to  a  serviceman,   and   within   15 
minutes  he  was  at  the  restaurant  door 
ready  to  go  to  work. 

I  am  aLso  interested  in  the  use  of  two- 
way  radio  in  police  work.  Since  the 
1920's  pohce  have  had  radio-equipped 
cars,  but  today's  police  force  needs  the 
best  possible  all-around  communications 
network.  I  am  indeed  happy  that  Chi- 
cago has  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest,  communications  center  of  any 
police  force  in  this  country.  Attesting 
to  this  fact,  the  crime  rate  has  fallen 
In  Chicago  for  the  past  3  years.  Last 
year  it  fell  12  percent.  However,  as  our 
population  grows  and  our  cities  spread 
over  larger  areas,  more  communications 
equipment  will  be  necessary;  and  this 
means  more  frequencies  will  have  to  be 
allocated  if  the  equipment  is  to  be  effec- 
tively utilized.  Right  now  the  police, 
just  like  the  small  businessman,  In  many 
cities  are  having  trouble  getting  the  fre- 
quencies they  need. 

According  to  the  editorial,  use  of  two- 
way  radio  increased  over  600  percent 
since  1960.  We  now  have  2  million  Li- 
censed units,  and  by  1977  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  5  million. 

Prom  listening  to  the  witnesses  per- 
sonally receiving  the  benefits  of  two-way 
radio  communications,  and  seeing  the 
benefits  the  entire  public  can  derive 
from  the  more  effective  use  of  two-radio 
communications,  the  public  Interest  de- 
mands that  a  serious  effort  be  made  to 
find  the  additional  frequencies  needed 
and  to  assign  them  to  all  users  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  problem  Is 
finally  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  through  the  news  media.  I 
hope  other  fine  newspapers  around  the 
country  wiU  inform  the  pec^le  of  the 
problems  confronting  two-way  radio 

The  article  follows : 
Two-way  Radio— Its  Case  for  New  Air  Spacs 
(By  John  M.  Johnston) 
Grant  that  the  Electronic  Industries  Assn. 
wants  to  seU  more  two-way  communlcatloo 
equipment,  and  you  sUll  have  to  be  Impreeaed 
by  the  case  it  makee  for  a  bigger  share  at 
the  radio  spectrum  for  this  use.    If  you  think 


Of  this  air  space  as  a  yardstick,  then  mobile 
two-way  radio  gets  lees  than  two  Inches  of  It. 
The  rest  goes  to  television,  radio  broadcast- 
ing, air  and  marine  navigation  and  long- 
distance telephone. 

The  expansion  of  mobile  radio  ccwnmiml- 
caUon  Is  one  of  the  fantastic  developments 
of  our  age.  The  list  of  varied  users  runs  long, 
and  Its  Importance  may  be  gauged  by  the 
multiplication  of  demand.  Federal  Com- 
municaUons  Commission  records  show  that 
for  the  Chicago  area  there  are  17.461  two-way 
radioe  licensed  on  the  channels  assigned  to 
service  businesses. 

For  comparison.  In  1960  there  were  2,400 
such  radios  on  the  air.  That's  a  600  plus- 
per  cent  increase,  and  Uie  waiting  lists  indi- 
cate an  equal  growth  in  the  next  five  years  if 
the  air  space  Is  available. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  value  of  two- 
veay  radio  to  the  police  department,  adding 
an  efficiency  to  men  and  vehicles  that  would 
co6t  millions  to  duplicate  without  instant 
communication.  With  the  automobile  at  the 
service  of  criminals,  It  Is  terrifying  to  imagine 
the  problem  of  law  enforcement  without 
radio. 

Similarly,  fire  fighting,  whether  in  the  city 
or  the  forest,  Is  heavily  dependent  upon  abil- 
ity to  route  men  and  equipment  qulcklv. 
Some  8,000  fire  departments  use  radio  equip- 
ment. Police  ageacles  use  nearly  200,000 
two-way  sets. 

A  few  years  back.  If  you  wanted  a  taxicab 
you  telephoned  the  nearest  cab  stand.  If  a 
driver  was  Idle,  he  answered  the  phone. 
Nowadays  a  central  dispatcher  can  instantly 
canvas  all  the  cars  In  the  area  by  radio  and 
find  the  one  soonest  available.  Railroads  use 
120,000  two-way  radios,  and  bus  lines  are 
equally  heavy  users. 

Truck  lines  have  found  that  three  radio- 
equipped  vehicles  can  do  the  work  of  four, 
and  these  employ  50,000  radioe.  A  driver  can 
be  detained  or  detoured  to  pick  up  a  load 
that  otherwise  would  require  another  trip. 

It  was  only  In  1959  that  the  FCC  opened 
the  use  of  two-way  radio  to  general  business 
organizations,  but  since  then  400,000  vehicles 
have  been  equipped  with  radio. 

These  and  other  tises  explain  the  multi- 
plied growth  of  two-way  radio  from  86  000 
licensed  units  In  1949  to  2,000,000  today.  The 
industry  estimates  that  It  wlU  grow  to  5,000  - 
000  units  by  1977— provided  the  air  space 
can  be  found. 

The  channels  assigned  to  two-way  radio 
have  remained  constant  at  5  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Other  users,  of  course,  advance  claims 
for  the  retention  of  what  they  have,  or  addi- 
tions thereto.  StlU,  in  Chicago,  all  of  the 
police  channels  are  In  Mae.  barring  the  use 
of  new  techniques  and  hampering  new  com- 
munities In  their  search  for  efficiency. 

AJlocatloln  of  the  air  space  Is,  of  course  a 
matter  of  assigning  priorities.  There  may  be 
hope  for  two-way  rado  In  sharing  bands  with 
other  usee,  and  In  technological  progress  that 
will  spUt  the  channels  Into  thinner  slices. 

But  on  the  evidence  of  the  fantastic  grovrth 
in  use,  two-way  radio  Is  performing  a  service 
that  merits  a  high  priority  in  the  allocation 
of  space. 
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A  Oetroiter  Looks  at  Auto  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARTHA  V  GRIFFITHS 

or   ICCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13. 1966 


Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  De- 
trolters  have  been  particularly  Interested 
in  the  congressional  hearings  on  automo- 
bile safety.  The  foUowlng  Is  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  a  constituent.  Leon  A. 


Rodgers.  whose  Insight  into  the  core  of 
the  problem  is  a  valuable  addiUon  to  this 
discussion : 

Dear  Concresswoman  OKimTHs:  The  re- 
cent hearings  on  auto  safety  have  greatly  dU- 
turbed  me.  I  fe<>l  that  the  truth  on  auto 
safety  w.is  not  truly  represented.  On  one 
hand  we  had  Ralph  Nader,  a  seemingly  sell- 
m..de  expert,  and  a  group  of  "experts'— that 
no  one  seems  to  h.ave  heard  of  either.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  had  the  chiefs  of  the 
auto  industry,  Naturally,  they're  going  to 
swear  to  the  Almighty  that  safety  is  their 
only  punxwe  and  goal.  It  develops  that  no 
ImjKtrtial.  tnie  ey.p:-ns  were  hea.'d.  I  believe 
tliat  true  experts,  policemen,  race  drivers 
ambulance  drivers,  truck  drivers,  etc.,  should 
have  been  consulted. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Nader  exhibited  a  model 
of  a  •safe"  car.  It  h.ad  a  long  front.  The 
interior  had  v.ads  and  wads  of  foam  rubber; 
even  the  steering  wheel  was  padded.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  "Toronado"  has  an 
elongated  front.  Owners  complain  that  on 
hills  they  cant  see  well — the  front  of  the 
car  is  in  the  line  of  vision.  Recent  new.s- 
p.iper  articles  point  out  that  foam  rubber  is 
nr>i  rcaliy  a  safety  feature.  It  does  not 
absorb  a  shock  extremely  well;  in  fact,  it 
cm  produce  even  more  bouncing  around 
The  Big  Tlirce  are  trying  to  eliminate  the 
steering  wheel  altogether. 

I'm  not  saying  that  "the  Big  3"  are  not 
bL-uneless  They  have  sacrificed  good,  strong 
siLspension  for  a  soft,  smooth  ride.  Many 
a  person  has  hit  his  "funny  bone"  on  a  door 
knob,  or  banged  a  knee  on  a  door  handle  or 
snagged  a  sleeve  or  a  stocking  on  a  handle 
Many  an  unfortunate  jjerson  has  hit  his  head 
on  a  dashboard,  suffering  severe   injuries 

Now.  a  bill  on  auto  safety  has  come  out     I 
ask  you  to  consider.  Congresswi^man,  if  the 
bill  will  be  really  effective,  will  really  reach 
to  the  root  of  traffic  fatalities,  the  drive- 'J 
Ninety  percent,  at  least,  of  all  accidents  are 
the  fault  of  the  driver.     More  than  half  of 
there  are  caused  by  drunk  drivers.     Win  this 
bill  stop  this  problem?     The  little  old  lady 
from  Royal  Oak  never  drives  over  35  m  p  h 
even  on  the  freeway    (min.  45  m.p.h..   max! 
70   m.p.h.).      She's    never    had   an    accident, 
but  has  caused  countless  others  by  causing 
traffic  to  Jam  up,  drivers  to  cut  quickly  from 
lane  to  lane  to  get  out  of  a  rear-end  colli- 
sion trap.     Will  this  bill  cure  this  problem? 
A  punk,  speeding  down  a  road  at  90  with  his 
lights  off,  trying  to  beat  the  police,  swerves 
acoss  the  center  line  and  wipes  out  a  family 
In  a  head  on  collision.    He'U  wake  up  In  a 
hospital   with   a   broken   arm,   a   couple   of 
stitches,    vague   memory,    and    maybe,    Just 
maybe,   a   slightly   guilty   conscience.     Will 
this  blU  cure  thU  problem?     WUl   this  bill 
take    the    physically,    mentally,    and    emo-      ,^ 
tlonally  unable  off  the  road?     Will   It  take      ^ 
"Walter    Mltty,"    the    next    door    neighbor 
who  on  his  porch  pets  dogs  and  kisses  babies 
but   who   In   his   car   would   put   Jack-the- 
Ripper  to  shame,  off  the  road?    WiU  It  take 
the  kid  down  the  block  and  his  1945  rattle 
and  death  trap  off  the  road?     (Is  the  auto 
Industry    responsible    for    a    car    once    it 
sells  it  to  a  buyer?    Will  it  take  the  "tall- 
g.ater"  off  the  road?     A  bill  tha.t  could  do 
one  of  these  things  efficiently  and  practically 
if   at   an,   would   be   a   milestone   in   world 
history. 

I,  for  one.  would  be  sorry  to  see  a  bill  tell- 
ing the  auto  Industry  how  to  build  its  cars. 
I  think  that  the  government  has  too  much 
control  over  private  industry  as  it  is  I 
recognize  the  fact  the  government  controls 
the  safety  in  the  airline  Industry. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  necessary  In  public 
transportation,  but  a  cir  is  a  private  ve- 
hicle. I  would  prefer,  that  the  States  get 
together  to  establish  uniform  traffic  laws 
and  uniform  methods  of  testing  and  li- 
censing. 1  think  that  the  auto  industry 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  make  good 
Its  claims  and  prove  that  it  is  concerned  with 
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■afety.      Only    a    few    major    Improvemente 
are  neceaeary — not  wholessde  revamping.     A 
blanket   federal   law  would   probably   cause 
confusion  and  Ineffectiveness. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  A.  RoDcrss. 


I 
Heart-Warming  Message  by  an  American 
Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY       i 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13,  1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  19-year-old  marine,  Pfc. 
Stanley  "Bud"  Barrett  recently  put  into 
words  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  commencement  addresses  I  have 
read. 

His  was  a  special  letter  to  a  fifth  grade 
graduation  class  in  the  Saginaw.  Mich., 
Puerbringer  School.  He  was  "adopted" 
by  these  youngsters  who  sent  a  birthday 
card  to  him  earlier.  Bud.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Barrett,  1427  Brown 
Street,  Saginaw,  wrote  his  message  from 
Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  will  read 
this  special  letter.  Our  Nation's  future, 
I  submit,  is  In  strong  hands  with  the 
likes  of  all  the  Bud  Barretts  serving  their 
country  so  well. 

The  news  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  June  12,  1966.  edition  of  the  Sagi- 
naw News,  follows: 

Maktne  Tixls  Stttdents  ABotT  Americanism 
Fifth-grade    pupils    normally    don't    hear 
a  graduation   address.     They   pass   into  the 
alxth  grade  via  report  cards. 

The  situation,  however,  was  different  this 
year  for  Mrs.  Prances  Clums  fifth  graders 
at  Puerbringer  School. 

They  heard  a  graduation  address,  even 
thought  It  wasn't  called  that.  Principles 
ot  Aniertcanlsm  and  the  traditional  advice 
to  graduates  were  delivered  with  poignant 
eloquence. 

The  honored  guest  was  an  American  Ma- 
rine. He  didn't  appear  In  person  because 
he's  too  busy  fighting  In  Viet  Nam.  His  ad- 
dress was  conveyed  by  letter. 

Wrote  Pfc.  Stanley  (Bud)  Barrett: 
"This  letter  U  in  reply  to  the  much-ap- 
I^eclated   birthday   card    you   sent.     It   was 
a  very  pleasant  surprise. 

"Our  unit  is  located  seven  miles  from  the 
North  Viet  Nam  border,  the  farthest  north 
any  American  ground  troops  have  gone  In 
Viet  Nam.  We  have  89  men  In  our  battery. 
WeTe  opposed  by  2.600-2.800  Viet  Cong. 
Nice  odds,  but  we  can  call  In  air  support  if 
needed. 

"But  even  If  we  did  get  killed.  It  would 
be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  freedom.  I'm. 
'  willing  to  pay  It.  and  so  Is  every  Marine 
here.  We  fight  for  what  we  believe  In  and 
we  also  believe  In  our  own  strength  and 
skill  as  a  fighting  unit.  Were  the  best  and 
proud  of  It.     We're  defenders  of  freedom. 

"You  young  people  are  the  nation's  fu- 
ture defenders.  Do  your  part  now  as  stu- 
dents so  that  later  you  may  decide  matters 
wisely,  with  the  knowledge  that  many  may 
profit  through  your  decisions. 

"One  thing:  No  matter  how  smart  one  Is 
with  books,  without  common  sense  one  Is  an 
idiot.  Common  sense  can  get  you  by  in 
everyday  situations,  sports,  business  and.  for 


me.  In  ccanbat.  If  I  went  strictly  by  the  book 
I'd  be  dead,  because  you  can  bet  the  Viet 
Cong  hasn't  read  the  same  bock. 

"I  would  like  to  ask  a  small  favor.  Please 
pray  for  me  and  for  others  like  me — that 
we  do  our  Job  with  persistent  courage  and 
never-endmg  faith  la  God.  Bless  you  all 
Bud." 

Pfc.  Barrett  Is  19  years  old,  a  1965  graduate 
of  St.  Andrew's  High  School.  His  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  S'^anley  G.  Barrett,  1427 
Brown. 

Say  the  Barretts:  "We're  pro'ad  of  our 
son — very  proud." 
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Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  of  a  critical  nature  has  been  .said 
about  the  war  on  poverty.  Generally 
speaking,  mo.sl  of  the  coniments  made 
by  the  critics  have  been  at  the  carping 
level  and  supporting  data  has  been  quite 
minimal. 

Critics  of  the  program  decry  an  al- 
leged trend  toward  big  government.  But 
so  far  as  I  can  determine,  practically  all 
of  the  failures  have  had  their  roots  In 
mi.'=;managcment  at  the  local  level. 

It  is  possible  to  assemble  a  group  of 
interested  citizcn.s  who  can  and  will  do 
a  resi^onsible  and  effective  job  with  the 
resources  furni.shed  by  the  Federal  Crov- 
ernment.  This  is  forcefully  attested  to 
by  an  article  in  the  Creston  News  Adver- 
tiser which  contains  cei  tain  remarks  by 
Dr.  C.  Edwin  Gilmour  at  a  meeting 
recently  held  In  Creston,  Iowa.  More- 
over, it  also  contains  responses  made  by 
various  citizens  who  are  assuming  their 
proper  role  of  resj.ion?ibility. 

I  submit  the  article  for  the  benefit  and 
en'.iglitenment  of  my  colleagues: 
GiLMOtm     Speaks    on     MATURA    PROCR.'iM: 
Directed  by  Loc.^L  People  at  Local  Prob- 
lems 

Dr.  C.  Ed'i^'in  Gilmour.  Iowa  director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  spoke  to 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
M.^TUR.'V  community  action  program  and 
others  liiterestfxi  In  the  "war  on  poverty" 
protrram  at  a  dinner  meeimg  here  liist.  nlg'nt. 
The  dinner  and  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Ir;n.  we.st  of  Creston,  with  about  65  persons 
present. 

Dr.  Gilmour  was  presented  with  a  large  key 
carved  from  wood  and  carrying  a  silver 
plaque  recognizing  his  work  in  directing 
t!-io  ■■'A'ur  on  poverty"  programs  :n  Iowa  and 
his  help  in  organizing  the  MATURA  program 
The  presentation  was  made  by  Fred  McCard 
of  Corning,  a  member  of  the  M.ATURA  board 
of  directors,  on  behalf  of  the  board  and  the 
cummunity  action  program  comnilttecs  of 
the  six  counties  In  M.^TURA. 

EQfAL   OPPORTTNITT 

The  lof.\\  O  EG  director  told  the  group 
th.-.t  the  program  should  be  called  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Progr.im  rather  than  Economic 
Opp'>rtunity  Program  since  the  purpose  Is 
to  give  underprivileged  Americans  an  equal 
opportunity  with  others. 

Dr.  Gilmour  spoke  of  two  misconceptions 
that  he  said  many  p>eople  have  about  the 
community  action  program.    One  Is  that  It  la 


a  federal  program.  The  other  Is  that  it  Is 
lust  another  boondoogle  or  another  give- 
away program.  Both  of  these  Ideas  are 
wrong,  he  added. 

lowans,  he  said,  have  a  long  record  of  dis- 
taste for  federal  programs.  But.  he  added, 
today  we  live  In  an  era  of  interdependence 
In  which  Individuals  and  communities  can- 
not rely  solely  upon  themselves. 

LOCAL  DIRECTOR 

The  local  community,  he  declared.  Is  the 
strength  of  the  American  Democracy.  The 
economic  opportunity  program  Is  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  recapture  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  helpfulness  which  local  communi- 
ties used  to  have. 

Under  the  E.C.P.  program,  he  said,  local 
communities  and  local  people  have  been  as- 
signed the  Hiost  challenging  problem  govern- 
ment has  ever  faced.  Poverty,  he  said,  does 
not  cxLst  at  the  national  or  state  level.  It 
exists  In  the  local  communities  and  must 
be  attacked  there.  Only  the  people  In  a 
community  can  grapple  with  It  and  conquer 
It. 

The  MATURA  board  and  committees  are 
composed  of  local  people  from  the  six  covin- 
tles — Union,  Adair.  Adams,  Madison,  Ring- 
gold and  Taylor — and  the  community  action 
programs  In  these  six  counties  will  be 
planned  and  c^arrled  out  by  them. 

"I  know  of  no  program  In  the  last  50  years 
that  Is  more  deemphasized  and  which  places 
more  emphasis  on  the  local  level".  Dr,  Gil- 
mour said. 

FEDERAL  AID 

He  added  that  the  program  Is  financed  90 
percent  by  the  federal  government  and  10 
percent  by  the  local  groups,  but  adde<l  that 
E.C.P.  Is  only  another  In  a  long  list  of  fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  which  give  surplus  fed- 
eral funds  to  local  communities  X-o  admini.=  - 
ter  and  use  on  the  local  level.  "I  have  heard 
no  objection",  he  said,  "to  using  90  percent 
federal  and  10  percent  state  funds  In  the 
interstate  highway  program,  but  some  peo- 
ple seem  to  object  to  use  90  percent  federal 
funds  to  build  people." 

If  the  E.C.P.  program  succeed.s,  he  said.  It 
will  be  the  people  In  the  local  community 
who  make  It  succeed.  If  the  program  fails. 
he  told  the  group,  "you  will  be  to  blame" 
This  program  will  be  what  you  and  the  peo- 
ple In  your  communities  make  It.  You  can 
make  It  big  or  small,  good  or  bad.  It  Is  an 
exciting  challenge  but  also  a  responsibility. 
Yoti  can  build  a  stronger,  better  people  for  a 
stronger,  better  Iowa." 


POVERTY  INCREASING 

Dr.  Gilmour  said  that  E.C.P.  Is  not  a  "some- 
tlilng  for  nothing"  program  btit  a  "some- 
thing for  something  program."  He  pointed 
out  that  huge  amounts  are  spent  on  welfare 
programs,  which,  he  said,  "are  nothing  more 
than  a  holding  action."  He  pointed  out 
that  there  were  four  million  people  on  pub- 
lic assistance  rolls  in  1946  and  today,  after 
20  years  of  unprecedented  economic  pros- 
perity, there  are  eight  million  on  tlie  rolls. 
Under  the  minimum  help  philosophy  under 
which  welfare  programs  opcrnte,  he  siild.  It 
Is  difficult  for  the  people  receiving  welfare 
aid  to  better  themselves.  Their  Initiative, 
self-respect,  self-confidence  and  hope  are 
eroded.  This  philosophy  has  increased  and 
perpetuated  poverty.  If  we  continue  to  do 
nothing,  the  problem  of  poverty  will  con- 
tinue to  get  bigger. 

But,  he  declared,  if  we  explore  and  ex- 
ploit the  potential  of  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity program  we  can  cut  welfare  costs  by 
one-half  In  10  years.  He  said  the  economic 
loss  from  unemployment,  under-employmcnt 
and  tinderprlvUege  has  amounted  to  $549 
bUUon  in  the  last  11  years.  If  these  people 
were  brought  back  Into  productive  economy 
the  gains  would  have  been  tremendous.  We 
have  not  been  conserving  our  human  re- 
sources but  have  been  wasting  them  shame- 
fully  since  the   depression   years.    Poverty, 
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he  added.  Is  never  free  or  cheap.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Iowa  legislature  at  its  last 
session  appropriated  $61  million  for  public 
assistance  programs  but  only  made  $49  mil- 
lion available  for  aid  to  schools. 

REMEDY    CONDmONS 

How  can  people  as  re-ilistic  .as  Americans 
tolerate  such  a  condition,  he  asked. 

In  the  economic  ojiportunitv  program,  he 
.said,  we  are  going  to  find  out  whv  people  are 
uneniplo\ed  and  then  remedy  the  condition. 
•'Lets  try  to  motivate  the  people  on  welfare 
rolls  to  a  better  life",  he  said.  "Tliis  pro- 
gram", he  added,  "is  a  new  concept,  a  new 
appro.ich  to  hum:in  need.  It  gives  the  un- 
derprivileged an  opportunity  to  be  what  their 
potential  permits  them  to  be.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  self-analysis,  self-help  and  self- 
esteem.  It  gives  the  underprivileged  the 
equal  opportunity  they  should  have" 

"This  program,  with  your  help,"  he  told 
the  M.\TURA  people,  "can  make  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  equality  for  all  a  reality." 

Mayor  Prank  Boortz  of  Creston  spoke 
briefly.  He  commented  that  only  through 
cooperation  and  close  communication  can 
MATUPiA  accomplish  Its  goal.  MATURA  he 
said.  Is  you.  He  added  that  he  Is  pleased 
that  the  program  Is  being  handled  by  local 
men  acquainted  with  local  needs. 

Joe  Pals,  director  of  the  MATURA  com- 
munity action  program,  presided  at  the 
niceiing. 
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only  contempt  for  such  restrictions  on  their 
conduct.  Savage  reprisal  Is  their  wav  of  get- 
ting back  at  their  enemies  whenever  they 
can,  and  they  could  not  care  less  about  wh.at 
might  happen  to  their  own  soldiers  after 
their  c.T.pture. 

Ha.noi  undoubtedly  Intended  the  p.arade  of 
the  American  prisoners  as  prop.ig.uida:  to 
give  their  people  a  chance  to  vent  their  anger 
at  American  bombing  and  the  individual 
prisoners:  and  to  give  welcrht  to  their  threats 
to  kill  the  captured  pilots  if  the  bombing 
continues. 

Propaganda  can  hit  both  wav.'?.  however 
In  this  inst.ince.  the  cowardly  abuse  of  de- 
fenseless prisoners  of  war.  and  the  pictures 
showing  their  mistrentment.  can  only  pro- 
duce world-wide  shock  and  revulsion. 
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Hanoi  Parades  Prisoners 
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Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  sees  it.  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  has  displayed  its 
barbarity  to  the  world  by  parading  cap- 
tured U.S.  ail-men  through  the  streets  of 
Hanoi. 

North  Vietnam's  handling  of  the 
Americans  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  for  Humane  Treatment 
of  War  Prisoners,  the  Inquirer  points  out 

Propaganda  was  undoubtedly  the  in- 
tent of  this  savage  reprisal,  the  news- 
paper says.  But  it  can  easily  backfire 
This  cowardly  abuse  of  defenseless  pris- 
oners, as  the  newspaper  puts  it  editori- 
ally, ajid  the  pictures  showing  their  mis- 
treatment can  only  produce  worldwide 
revulsion. 

I  consider  this  further  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  freedom's  enemy  in  southeast 
Asia,  and  ask  that  the  editorial  be  en- 
tered in  the  Record. 

Paraded  Through  the  Streets  of  Hanoi 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government  has 
displayed  Its  barbarity  to  the  world  by  pa- 
rading captured  American  ah-men  through 
the  streets  of  Hanoi  and  subjecting  them  to 
the  abuse  and  threats  of  the  crowds. 

The  pilots  were  handcuffed  and  marched 
under  armed  escort.  In  describing  the  scene, 
Hanoi  Radio  spoke  of  the  "menacing  fists 
and  formidable  screams"  of  the  street  crowds 
and  declared  that  the  soldier  escort  had  to 
use  "both  words  and  muscles  to  contain  the 
anger  of  the  masses."  it  again  voiced  the 
threat  to  execute  the  prisoners  as  war 
criminals. 

Hanoi's  handling  of  the  captured  Ameri- 
cans is  clearly  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
war  prisoners.    The  Hanoi  Communists  have 
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Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 
Mr.  NEDZI.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most      significant      and      illuminating 
speeches  of  the  entire  year  was  made 
in  Detroit  on  June  29  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  thet  United  States.    Speaking  be- 
fore 10,000  members  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  their  national  con- 
vention  at   Cobo   Hall,   Vice  President 
Humphrey  emphasized,  in  striking  man- 
ner, the  thirst  for  indi\idual   freedom 
and     opportunity     which     is     surging 
throughout  the  world,  the  American  pas- 
sion   for   creativity    and    individuaUsm 
which   has   helped   write   our   Nation's 
success  story,  and  the  positive  impact  of 
American  business  activity  overseas 

Because  of  the  congressional  recess 
my  colleagues  may  have  missed  this  mar- 
velous restatement  of  what  America  is  all 
about,  as  well  as  the  attendant  report 
on  the  situation  in  Asia.  Therefore,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  place 
the  Vice  President's  speech  in  the 
Record: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey Before  the  U.S.  Jaycees.  Detropt 
Mich..  June  29,  1966 

Eighteen  years  ago,  a  brUliant  English  au- 
thor named  Eric  Blair  unleashed  a  nightmare 
vision  of  life  In  the  future. 

Blair  foresaw  endless  wars  among  three 
great  super-powers.  Every  aspect  of  Ufe 
would  be  totally  controlled  and  man  would 
be  reduced  to  a  robot-like  existence— direct- 
ed In  his  behavior  and  thought -processes  by 
an  all-seeing  tyrannical  government. 

Blair's  book  was  a  warning  to  mankind : 
Unless  the  course  of  history  changed  man 
would  be  doomed  by  what  he  had  created 

And  unless  man  himself  changed,  he  was 
destined  to  lose  every  trace  of  personal  free- 
don,  and  every  trace  of  his  individuality 
If  this  book  sounds  familiar,  it  should. 
Eric  Blair  wTote  under  the  pen  name  of 
George  Orwell.     And  his  book  was  1984. 

We  are  now  halfway  to  the  year  1984— half- 
way to  Orwell's  perpetual  bad  dream  where 
apathy,  cruelty,  and  ignorance  were  not  only 
dominant  characteristics  of  life,  but  the  alms 
of  the  state  Itself. 

In  1948,  when  Orwell  wrote  his  novel  the 
reign  of  Josef  Stelln  had  sealed  oB  all  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  in  a  bleak 


and  brutal  police  .-.tatc,  where  all  movements 
were  controlled,  all  Individuality  suppressed 
all  thoughts  suspected.  Stalin  himself  per- 
«)nlfied  Oru-eirs  fictional  dictator.  Big 
Brother.  ° 

__   The    world    knew.    In    Churchill's    words 
that  It  is  only  America's  possession  of  the 
atomic    b.-.mb    that    h.as    kept    bombs    from 
falling  on  London  again." 

Today,  18  years  later,  no  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  believes  that  war  be- 
tween Ea.st  and  West  is  either  imminent  or 
inevitable. 

During  the  pa,.t  10  years  alone  mo.-e  than 
60   new   countries    have   been   born- nations 
which  previously  had  not  existed,  except  as 
colonial    enclaves,    or    as    tribes    or    protec- 
torates. 
But  none  has  turned  to  communism 
Nor    have    the    voters    of   any    nation    ret 
freely  elected  a  communist  regime  to  power 
Even  in  Eixstern  Europe,  monolithic  control 
has  gradually  eased  In  favor  of  a  sy=tem  r.f 
national   regimes— each   Incrcisinglv  follow- 
ing its  own  course. 

Indeed,    self-determination    and    national 
'"eri'o''d'"^^""    ^ave    domiated    the    post-war 

fJ!'^  """l  ^^  ^'^"'  ^^'"^  brought  us  manv 
troubles,  but  they  should  neverthele.-^s  give 
us  hope  that  totalitarian  regimentation  is 
not  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Our  time  Is  not  ruled  by  political  dogma 
The  great  moving  force  In  the  world  todav 
IS  humanity's  restless  craving  for  free'- 
dom  .  .  for  opportunity  ...  for  a  fuller 
share  of  the  blessing  of  life  .  .  .  above  all 
for  a  chance  for  Individual   expression   and 

l"hf  i°^?'''~'"  '^°'^'  ^°^  the  very  things 
which  He  at  the  heart  of  our  own  Amerlc;fn 
Revolution. 

It  Is.  In  fact,  the  precepts  of  the  American 
Revolution— not  those  of  Marxlsm-to  which 
Etlrrl   "^"^""^  people  of  the  world  are  today 

The  marching  feet  In  the  world  todav  are 
those  of  people  seeking  freedom 

Millions  of  people  In  the  world— res  in  our 
own  country— are  restlessly  seeking  the  same 
freedom  and  well-being  that  you  and  I  en- 
Joy. 

It  has  been  said  that  foreign  policy  is 
really  domestic  policy  with  Its  hat  on  In 
a  sense,  this  Is  true. 

We  know  that  rich  nations  cannot  be  se- 
cure amid  the  overwhelming  misery  of  the 
poor  nations.  '' 

We  have  learned,  too,  that  no  prosperous 
American  neighborhood  can  reallv  be  «;ecure 
amid  other  neighborhoods  filled  with  poverty 
and  pent-up  anger.  ' 

We  have  learned  that  no  business  can 
operate  at  maximum  efBclencv  until  those 
who  are  unemployed  find  work"*  •  •  that  no 
city  can  provide  the  best  In  life  until  the 
worst  of  its  slums  come  open  to  the  light 
•  •  and  that  our  own  children  cannot 
achieve  the  fullness  of  the  future  until  the 
children   of  others   can  share  In   It 

Some  say  we  seek  to  create  In  America 
a  welfare  state.  1  think  this  reflects  a  deen 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  those  who 
say  it.  What  we  seek  to  create  is  a  state  of 
opportunity. 

We  seek  to  Increase  the  opportunltv  of 
the  Individual  to  achieve  his  full  potential 
unhampered  by  Ignorance,  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination. We  seek  to  make  It  possible 
for  the  Individual  to  Identify  and  satisfy 
his  own  aspirations. 

We  seek  not  to  paralyze  Initiative  but  to 
revive  it;  not  to  build  up  the  opportunltv 
of  those  below  at  the  expense  of  those 
above— but  to  broaden  the  horizons  of  both- 
not  to  dictate  the  terms  of  help,  but  to 
allow  each  community  to  find  Its  own  an- 
swers in  Its  own  way. 

That  Is  what  our  national  Investments  In 
education.  In  health,  in  the  war  against  pov- 
erty are  aU  about.  They  are  Investments  in 
self-help,  In  personal  inltlaUve,  in  oppor- 
tunity. '^*^ 
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All  the  new  laws  which  go  under  the  Great 
Society  label  were  written  to  encourage  and 
insure  the  full  participation  and  partner- 
ship of  state  and  local  governments,  private 
organizations   and   individual   citizens. 

And  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  read 
those  laws,  examine  them,  understand  them. 
and  use  them  to  help  your  own  communi- 
ties. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  most  eflective  ac- 
tion is  action  at  the  grassroots  level — and 
that  Is  where  we  all  want  it  to  come. 

No,  we  are  not  avoidmg  Orwellian  misery 
by  constructing  a  welfare  Utopia  that  would 
diminish  human  choice  and  Incentive.  In- 
stead, we  seek  a  course  that  provides  growth. 
purpose  and  dlrecUon  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  grasp  the  chance  to  use  their  talent  and 
energy. 

Our  system  does  not  guarantee  Individual 
success.  But  It  can — and  does — provide  the 
climate  and  opportunity  for  the  individual 
to  be  himself  and  to  go  as  far  as  his  abilities 
allow. 

Yet.  I  think  It  would  be  Inaccurate  to  say 
that  there  are  no  challenges — in  the  Orwel- 
lian sense — to  our  freedom  or  to  our  in- 
dividuality In  America  today. 

And,  as  young  men  who  are  also  business- 
men, your  responsibility  In  meeting  these 
challenges  Is  great. 

For  you  are  leaders.  You  are  successful. 
And  your  stake  In  our  American  success  Is 
great. 

The  great  challenge  which  faces  us 
Is  to  assure  that,  in  our  society  of  bigness. 
we  do  not  strangle  the  voice  of  creativity  .  .  . 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  do  not  come  to 
overshadow  its  piu-pose  .  .  .  that  the  grand 
orchestration  of  society  leaves  ample  room 
for  the  man  who  marches  to  the  music  of 
another  drummer. 

It  Is  the  businessman  who,  of  all  citizens, 
most  clearly  knows  what  many  otliers  but 
dimly  see:  That  much  of  our  American  prog- 
ress has  been  the  product  of  the  individual 
who  had  an  idea;  pursued  It;  fashioned  it; 
tenaciously  clung  to  it  against  all  odds;  and 
then  produced  it,  sold  it,  and  profited  from 
It. 

It  Is  the  businessman  who  knows  that  a 
society  which  turns  away  from  the  man  who 
has  the  courage  to  speak  the  unpopular,  the 
unfashionable,  the  new  and  the  untried— 
that  society  Is  dissipating  one  of  Its  greatest 
potential  sources  of  strength. 

It  Is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  many  of  our 
most  talented  young  people  are  not  choosing 
business  careers  because  they  feel  businees 
leaves  no  room  for  individual  expression  or 
higher  goals. 

The  word  must  reach  our  young  people 
that  business  is  a  place  both  for  Individual 
accomplishment  and  for  public  service. 

Our   national    growth  .  .  .  our    ability   to 
carry    our   responsibilities   at    home    and    In 
'  the  world — these  things  depend  on  the  crea- 
tive and  dynamic  force  of  private  Initiative 
In  our  economic  system. 

It  is  part  of  your  responsibility,  as  busi- 
nessmen, to  get  this  story  across. 

Young  Americans  must  know  that  indi- 
viduality and  Initiative  are  a  part  of  the 
dally  envlromnent  of  business  .  .  .  that  new 
Ideas  are  greeted  with  enthusiasm  .  .  .  and 
that  business  Is  not  just  profit  and  loss, 
but  also  the  business  of  the  community  and 
of  responsible  citizenship. 

Our  young  people  must  know  that  buBl- 
ness  Is  a  place  "where  the  action  Is"  and 
that  It  is  action  which  benefits  people  and 
which  has  a  place  for  Idealism. 

The  story  of  American  business  la  the 
greatest  story  ever  told. 

I  work  each  day  with  Plans  for  Progress, 
an  organization  of  private  buslnessmeai 
which  have  helped  tear  down  barriers  c€ 
domination  In  America,  which  le  helping 
provide  new  opportunity  to  hundreds  ct 
thousands  ol  our  citizens. 


I  work  each  day  with  businessmen  who  seA 
to  keep  young  Americans  In  school,  and  on 
the  path  to  responsible  citizenship,  through 
simuner  Jobs.  Last  year  they  helped  pro- 
vide one  million  Jobs  to  young  people  who 
oliierwL^e  would  have  been  without  them. 
American  businessmen  are  leaders  in  our 
efforts  VKhiy  to  m.ike  our  cities  livable  .  .  . 
to  preserve  the  n.itujal  beauty  and  resources 
of  our  country  ...  to  bring  eduaUlon  of 
quality  u>  every  .\mencan  child  .  .  .  to  make 
the  aris.  culture  and  recreation  an  every 
dTy  part  of  American  life. 

American  businessmen  are  at  work  on  be- 
half of  clean  and  honest  government.  Tliey 
are  at  work  on  behalf  of  charity  and  phil- 
antliropy. 

And  the  wages  and  benefits  they  extend 
voluntarily  to  those  in  their  employe  are 
bettor  than  those  extended  by  many  gov- 
ert:mentfi  known  for  their  welf.ire  programs 
American  business  has  been  the  advanced 
guard,  too.  in  many  countries,  of  enlightened 
soci:U.    economic    and    political    policy. 

The  present  change  in  Western  policy  to- 
ward E.xstern  Europe— a  charge  which  is 
lielpins;  to  hasten  the  movement  toward  in- 
dependent policies  there— has  been  aided  In 
no  sriiall  part  by  the  economic  bridge-build- 
ing of  American  and  Western  European 
bU3ine.s.smen.  Businessmen,  with  confidence 
in  their  economic  system,  have  moved  ahead 
on  their  own  initiative  to  open  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  ideas,  to  trade,  to  the  winds  of 
change  And  all  of  us  are  the  better  for 
it. 

It  is  a  fact.  too.  that  American  private 
investment  in  the  developing  countries  has. 
in  many  cases,  triggered  changes  which  have 
not  only  brought  economic  development,  but 
political  suability  and  social  development  as 
well.  In  many  places.  American  private 
Investment  is  making  ^X)?slble.  for  the 
first  time.  Ifirge-scale  developmc^nt  of  hous- 
ing .  the  buildmg  of  rural  schools,  roads 
and  hospitals  .  .  .  construction  of  fertilizer 
plants— the  things  which  not  only  develop 
an  economy,  but  also  give  immediate  and 
concrete  evidence  that  democratic  govern- 
ment can  meet  the  needs  and  ivspiratlons  of 
simple,  ordinary  people. 

Tiie  so-called  Adela  group— a  consortium 
of  American  .iiid  Eiropean  businessmen — is 
todiy  taking  equitv  shares  in  much-needed 
Latin  .■\meriC4in  enterprise  which  could  not 
otherwi^se  find  the  capital  to  get  off  the 
ground 

In  Latin  America  and  In  other  parts  of 
the  world.  hundre<ls  of  private  American  in- 
vestors are  today  providing  capital— to  places 
starved  for  capital  — for  economic  and  so- 
cial project<!  And  I  might  add  that  your 
government  backs  them  up  with  gu.arantees. 
And  there  Is  the  personal  commitment, 
too.  of  .\nuTican  businessmen  who  know  that 
the  labors  of  one  man  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

There  are  the  efforts  of  American  small 
bvisinessmen  in  Tunisia,  teaching  their 
counterp.u-tfi  there  how  to  .sell  a  better  prod- 
uct, provide  a  better  service,  make  a  profit. 
There  are  the  efforts  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps— retired  American  btisiness  execu- 
tives— who  are  giving  several  months  out  of 
their  lives  to  help  enterprises  get  started  In 
Latin  America  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 

All  these  things  not  only  strengthen  na- 
tions desi>erately  in  need  of  help  .  .  .  they 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  freedom.  They  show 
that  there  does  not  have  to  be  a  big  brother 
to  get  things  done.  They  show  that  free 
men.  working  together,  can  do  far  more  than 
any  totalitarian  system  giving  orders. 

Your  own  Project  ACTT  train  and  the 
Jaycees  International  Movement  exemplify 
the  spirit  with  which  business  has  met  the 
opportunities  of  international  service. 

And  all  of  us  are  in  debt  to  men  who  have, 
at  personal  sacriflce.  left  the  world  of  busi- 


ness to  enter  the  public  service  at  local,  state 
and  national  level. 

American  businessmen  are  indeed  where 
the  action  is.  And.  for  the  good  of  men 
everywhere  I  hope  they  wlU  remain  there. 

It  Is  part  of  the  good  news  of  the  day  that 
our  free  economic  system — and  the  people 
who  make  It  work — is  not  only  providing 
profits,  it  is  providing  life  and  hope  to  the 
family  of  man. 

Now.  finally,  it  is  my  responsibility  as  your 
Vice  President  to  give  you  a  report,  as  of 
today,  about  where  we  stand  in  Asia  and 
m  Vietnam. 

I  say  Asia  and  Vietnam,  because  we  cannot 
see  Vietnam  as  a  vacuum,  unconnected  to  its 
neighbors  or  the  rest  of  the  world. 

When  I  returned  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
earlier  this  year.  I  reported  to  the  American 
people  that  I  believed  we  had  reason  lor 
measured  optimism.  I  believe  tliat  this  is 
more  true  today  than  it  was  then. 

I.a-st  week,  nine  nations  of  Asia  formed  a 
new  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Council.  This  organization  w;is 
formed  to  strengthen  these  nations  cooper- 
ation and  peaceful  development,  but  also — 
as  the  final  communique  put  it — "To  preserve 
their  integrity  and  sovereignty  in  the  face 
of  external  aggression." 

This  is  but  one  of  the  things  that  can  give 
us  reason  for  encouragement. 

Faced  with  communist  pressure,  the  inde- 
pendent noncommtinist  states  in  Asia  are 
working  together  to  strengthen  themselves 
and  to  inoculate  themselves  against  ag- 
gression. Old  quarrels  and  disagreements 
are  beihg  pushed  aside  and  the  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  are  banding  together — 
and  among  those  banding  together  are  na- 
tions which  have  traditionally  taken  go-ii- 
alone  positions. 

Communist  China  still  looms  as  a  power- 
ful force  m  Asia.  But  today  Communist 
China  Is  being  torn  by  power  struggle— a 
struggle  with  other  communist  nations,  a 
struggle,  too.  from  within.  At  the  same  time, 
her  neighbors  are  achieving  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  action  that  was  missing  before. 

For.  as  the  President  of  Singapore  made 
clear  a  few  days  ago  to  the  people  of  Europe  — 
all  the  independent  nations  of  Asia  feel  the 
pre.ssure  from  the  North — all  of  them  feel 
they  have  a  stake  in  what  is  happening  in 
Vietnam. 

On  my  Asian  mission,  I  talked  with  no  na- 
tional leader  who  felt  otherwise. 

What  of  the  Inunediate  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam. 

That  struggle  is  being  waged  on  four 
fronts — the  economic  front  .  .  .  the  political 
front  .  .  .  the  diplomatic  front  .  .  .  and  the 
military  front. 

On  each  of  these  fronts  we  are  gaining. 
And  our  efforts  on  these  fronts  are  Increas- 
ingly being  coordinated.  In  proper  balance. 
On  the  economic  front,  tlie  Vietnamese 
government,  with  our  help.  Is  taking  the 
hard  steps  and  decisions  necessary  not  only 
to  carry  forward  a  program  of  economic  de- 
velopment, but  to  defeat  Inflation — which 
can  destroy  economic  progress. 

The  devaluation  announced  June  19  has 
not  resulted  In  any  sharp  increase  in  prices. 
The  price  of  retail  items.  Including  the  criti- 
cal price  of  rice,  has  steadied  off.  The  prices 
of  fish,  chicken,  charcoal  and  firewood — all 
critical  to  the  economy — have  fallen.  Im- 
port prices  are  steady. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hard  day-to-day 
work  of  building  a  strong  economy— the  hard 
work  that  never  makes  the  daily  headlines — 
goes  on  in  the  Vietnamese  cities  iuid  coun- 
tryside. 

Land  Is  being  redistributed.  Wells  are 
being  dug.  Schools  are  being  built.  Agri- 
cultural production  st-adily  Increases.  Hos- 
pitals and  roads  are  being  completed. 

These  things  are  not  dramatic.  But  every 
day  the  Vietnamese  economy — and  the  life 
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of  the  Vietnamese  citizen— becomes  a  little 
better  than  it  was  the  day  before,  despite  cal- 
culated communist  disruption  and  terror. 

On  the  poliUcal  front,  work  goes  forward 
toward  election  this  September  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly.  Representatives  of  all 
South  Vietnamese  political  groups  have  been 
meeting  to  prepare  the  way  for  democratic 
government. 

This  is  a  nation  which  has  undergone  cen- 
turies of  foreign  rule  and  oppressiori  This  is 
a  n.ation  with  no  comfortable,  built-in  re- 
publican and  democratic  parties.  This  is  a 
nation  trying  to  create  stable,  representative 
government  in  the  midst  of  war  and  disorder. 
This  is  a  nation  with  dozens  of  political,  eth- 
nic and  religious  groups— all  seeking  their 
own  place  in  the  futtire. 

If  this  process  should  bring  conflict  and 
confusion,  it  should  not  surprise  us. 

The  important  fact  is  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  are  finding  their  wav  toward  nation- 
hood, and  that  they  are  doing  It  their  own 
way  and  not  under  the  direction  of  any  com- 
munist commisar. 

I  think  there  Is  another  thing  to  remem- 
ber—In all  the  political  ferment  In  South 
Vietnam  there  has  been  no  call  for  a  com- 
munist government. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  know  the 
communists  for  what  they  are.  And  they 
know  the  so-called  national  liberation  front 
for  what  it  Is— a  front,  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
a  communist  takeover. 

As  on  the  economic  front,  the  progress  Is 
slow  and  sometimes  unnotlceable.  But  It  Is 
there,  day-by-day.  The  time  Is  near  when 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  will  show  their 
commitment  to  democracy  with  their  ballots 
Many  of  them  will  be  threatened  with  vio- 
lence and  even  death,  but  they  will  vote 
And  I  predict  that  the  percentage  of  South 
Vietnamese  who  will  vote— In  face  of  these 
threats— will  exceed  the  percentages  In  many 
of  our  American  towns  and  cities. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  we  continue  our 
search  for  a  Just  and  peaceful  solution  to 
the  conflict. 

In  these  past  weeks,  we  have  repeated  our 
message  again  and  again— through  diplo- 
matic channels,  through  thU-d  parties, 
through  public  statement,  through  private 
and  official  sources— our  willingness  to  come 
to  the  conference  table  to  bring  the  violence 
to  an  end. 

Although  we  have  met  with  nothing  but 
rebuff,  we  shall  continue  these  efforts  And 
we  shall  maintain  our  offer  to  aid  In  the 
^TJ'i,  ^^^^'oP^^ent  of  North  as  well  as 
South  Vietnam  If  only  Hanoi  will  leave  her 
neighbors  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  reaffirmed 
throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  our  commit- 
ment to  the  security  and  economic  growth  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  And  we  have  re- 
affirmed our  commitment  to  stand  and  see  It 
through  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  the  depth  of  our  commit- 
ment has  been  one  of  the  major  factors  In 
the  development  of  the  regional  cooperation 
ana  spirit  of  common  cause  we  now  see  In 
Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

..H^^n^"'"'^^^  °^  °"''  diplomacy  has  been, 
and  will  remain,  the  end  of  the  fighting 
the  establishment  of  conditions  under  which 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  can  freely 
choose  their  own  future  ...  and  the  gather- 
ing together  of  the  resources  of  all  nations  to 
make  life  better  for  the  by-passed  millions 
who  have  waited  for  centuries  In  Asian  vil- 
lage streets. 

eafh^d^I*^  »il»tary  front,  we  are  gaining,  too. 

The  American  troops  In  Vietnam  are  the 
fln^t  men  who  have  ever  worn  this  nation's 
uniform.  They  are  superbly  led.  They  are 
superbly  trained.  They  are  superbly 
equipped.  And  their  performance  ha*  been 
superb. 
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with  our  alUes.  they  have  inflicted  In  these 
past  weeks  a  series  of  defeats  on  both  Guer- 
rilla and  regular  North  Vietnamese  tmlts. 

They  have  done  nothing  less  than  this 

they  have  caused  our  adversary  to  re-examine 
all  his  old  assumptions  about  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation." 

The  Jungle  or  cave  Is  no  longer  his  sure 
refuge.  His  movement  can  no  longer  remain 
undetected.  His  supply  can  be  cut  off.  The 
attacks  he  begins  at  great  numerical  advan- 
tage can  become.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  a 
di.'iastrou.s  dcfciU  a.s  he  faces  unexpected  re- 
inforcements and  firepower.  He  can  no 
longer  choose  his  ov.'n  time  and  place  to  fight 

And.  perhaps  most  important,  he  can  no 
longer  count  on  the  discipline  of  his  own 
troops. 

In  the  la.st  six  months  of  1965,  more  th.on 
8.000  communist  defectors  left  his  ranks  In 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  he  has  lost 
more  than  11.000  defectors— and  more  and 
more  of  them  have  been  squad  and  platoon 
leaders  and  officers. 

Today  there  must  be  some  hard  thinking 
taking  place  in  Hanoi. 

Today  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  In  Peking.  Other 
officials  of  his  government  are  in  Moscow 

I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  Hanoi  that  what 
President  Johnson  said  more  than  a  year  atro 
rem^ilns  true  today. 

"We  will  not  be  defeated. 
"We  will  not  grow  tired. 
"We  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or 
under    the   cloak   of   a   meaningless   agree- 
ment ..." 

Our  adversary  must  know  that  time  is  not 
on  his  side. 

He  must  know  that  we  will  not  sacrifice 
small  nations  for  the  sake  of  our  owti  com- 
fort. 

He  mu-st  know  that  we— and  those  who 
stand  with  us— count  freedom  no  less  sacred 
elsewhere  than  we  do  at  home. 

He  must  know,  above  all.  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  resources,  the  vision  the 
courage,  and  the  endurance  to  see  it  through 
for  what  we  believe  in. 

Finally,  may  I  say  this. 

The  Allen  fields  of  Vietnam  will  not  be  our 
1984  '^  ^^^^^  between  now  and  the  year 

There  vrtll  be  other  tests  .  .  .  there  will  be 
other  challenges  on  man's  path  toward  a  fu- 
ture of  his  own  making. 

Let  us  recognize,  today,  that  the  future 
Ues  In  large  part  on  our  own  American  door- 

For  our  American  wealth  and  power— our 
power  to  shape  the  course  of  events  for 
g«>d-ls  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 

a,^.h!  *^^  *^^  °^^"'  P^'P^e  °^  earth,  the 
American  people  have  the  means  today  to 
determine  what  kind  of  world  it  will  be  to 

hil^tv^  f^'^H  oPPOi-tuilty-and  our  responsl- 
blUty— to  do  whatever  ie  within  our  power 

^^f^^V^,^"  '^"^  '^^^  ^'•'°S  stlfllng^n- 
fromlty  and  slavery.    It  must  be  our  mission 

^J^  '*^*  i'!*  ^'"  ''^  ^  "me  When  hum^n 

sh^ng  rrty!^""^'^   '^'^"^  ^'  -^  ^ 
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deluge  of  mall  from  my  constituents  in 
southeast  Iowa  expressing  a  great  con- 
cern for  the  proposals  contained  in  H  R 
4671  to  authorize  the  construction  of  two 
dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon  area.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  sentiments  stated  in  a  let- 
ter to  me  from  Dr.  Donald  B.  McDonald 
of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  CUv,  prc-.ent 
most  clearly  and  concisely  the  sound  rea- 
sons why  this  proposal  should  be  de- 
feated: 

u         ,  „  Jt-NE  13.  19C6. 

Hon   John  R   SoiMrnnArKFR 
House  omce  Building, 
Wasl:infjto-n.   DC. 

Dr'.r  sm:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  voice  mv 
objections  to  the  proposed  .M.irble  Gorge  and 
BndgeCanyon  Dams  which  are  included  In 
the  Colorado  River  Bill  (HR.  «71  i  which  is 
now  before  the  House  Interior  Committee 
.u,?,:.'^^^^  J  directed  pre-lmpoundment 
stud.es  on  the  Colorado  River  In  the  Glen 
C.myon  area  for  the  Ut;ih  Pish  and  Game~-~ 
Department,  and  thu.s  have  !=ome  first-hand 
knowlc<ige  of  the  situation  on  the  Colorado 

t^n^Jf  .^'*'  ^"""^  ^^"^  ^^'''  P'«J«-t  is  Jus- 

tified from  the  reclamation  standpoint  but 
more  important.  1  feel  the  damace  to  tl-e 
recreational  and  scenic  resources  of  the 
Colorado  River,  one  of  the  last  great  un- 
spoiled rivers  in  the  countrv.  would  be  im- 
measurable. Not  only  would  the  Impounded 
water  Invade  the  Grand  Canvon  recreational 
area  and  seriously  damage  the  scenic  beautv 

but°?he  fl,f /^T."'"^'""'^  Wilderness  areas, 
but  the  fluctuation  in  water  level  and  the 
clnanged  environment  which  result  from  the 
fo^tlon  of  a  reservoir  of  this  sort  would 

a^a  ^^-T^,"^"?  "'  ^"  """J"^  '^'°f'^  «^  this 
area.  This  loss  becomes  part'cularlv  slg-' 
nificant  when  one  considers  the  rapidlv  In- 
creasing  population  and  the  critical  need  for 
adequate  unspoiled  recreational  areas 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  critical  water  Drob- 
lems  Which  exist  In  the  Par  West,  but  I  feel 
that  solutions  are  possible  which  do  not  re- 
reiouices  "'"°"  °'  Irreplaceable  scenic 
Yours  very  truly. 
Donald  B.  McDonald,  Ph  D 
Associate  Professor.  Civil  Enginfering. 

University  of  Iowa. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13. 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.     Mr.  Speaker 
in  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  received  a 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  13,  1966 

Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
efforts  to  inform  the  public  about  pro- 
posals to  dam  the  Grand  Canvon  have 
been  challenged  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  an  unprecedented  action 

If  this  move  were  effective  in  cowing 
the  various  conservation  organizations 
the  reclamation  lobby  would  be  unhamp- 
ered In  its  attempts  to  foist  on  my  col- 
leagues the  proposals  for  Bridge  Can- 
yon—or Hualapai— and  Marble  Gorge 
Dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 

I  hope  that  conservationists  wlU  con- 
Phi?  m  ^l^TV^^  ^'"'^'^  Canyon  from 
these  ill-advised  proposals. 

T  ^  editorial  In  SportB  Illustrated  of 
June  27,  1966,  deals  with  this  subject 
and  I  offer  it  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
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A  Risk  Weix  Takxn 

On  June  9  the  Sleira  Club,  the  nation's 
largest  and  moet  eminent  conaervatlon  group, 
ran  full-page  ads  In  The  New  York  Timet 
and  The  Wtuhinffton  Post  Importuning  read- 
era  to  protest  two  projxieed  dams  which  the 
club  feels  would  Irrevocably  alter  and  ruin 
the  "essence  and  excellence  "  of  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

Leas  than  24  hours  latjr  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  in  a  wholly  unprecedented  move. 
advised  the  club  that  It  could  no  longer  be 
assured  that  Its  donations  would  be  tax  de- 
ductible. The  IRS  claimed  that  the  club 
may  have  violated  the  section  of  its  code 
denying  tax-exempt  status  to  organizations 
which  devote  a  "substantial"  part  of  their 
activities  to  attempts  to  Influence  legislation. 

Although  It  Is  generally  believed  that  the 
Sierra  Club's  "lobbying"  amounts  to  less 
than  1%  of  Its  total  activities  and  expendi- 
tures, and  although  the  IRS  Is  unable  to 
come  up  with  any  figure  or  percentage  defin- 
ing "substantial."  the  club  may  well  lose  a 
good  deal  of  revenue  before  the  IRS  stets 
around  to  auditing  its  books,  and  making 
some  sort  of  ruling. 

Undeniably,  tax  exemption  is  a  privilege 
that  shouldn't  be  abused,  but  It  appears,  in 
this  Instance,  that  the  IRS  proceeded  with 
excessive  zeal  and  haste.  Furthermore.  Its 
action  is  an  Intolerable  perversion  of  one  of 
the  principles  of  justice — that  one  is  not 
punished  before  guilt  Is  determined. 

It  also  seems  unreasonable  that  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau  can,  with  Impunity,  lobby 
for  the  dams  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  while 
the  Sierra  Club  Is  not  permitted  to  combat 
effectively  what  It  believes  to  be  against  the 
public  Interest. 

"We  saw  that  there  was  risk."  says  David 
Brower,  executive  secretary  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  "but  the  risk  to  our  solvency  Is  much 
less  Important  than  the  risk  to  the  land. 
We're  going  to  continue  defending  Grand 
Canyon,  and  we're  hoping  that  enough  citi- 
zens win  care  enough  to  help  keep  us  afloat." 


Aa  Act  To  Adjust  the  Rates  of  Bade 
CompcBsation  of  Certain  Employees  of 
IIm  Federal  GoTernment 


SPEECH  ' 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  iLUNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  SPRINGE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  provides  an  across-the-board  salary 
increase  averaging  2.9  percent  for  postal 
workers  and  other  Federal  employees. 
"Ilila  Is  a  very  modest  pay  boost  con- 
sidering the  rise  In  the  cost  of  liv-ing 
1;hat  has  occurred  since  the  last  Federal 
salary  increase  in  October  1963. 

The  Congress  in  1962  pledged  that 
Federal  salary  rates  shall  be  comparable 
with  thoee  p«dd  by  private  enterprise  for 
the  same  levels  of  work.  President 
Johnson  strongly  a£Qrmed  this  principle 
of  comparability  when,  in  a  message  to 
Congress  on  May  12,  1965,  he  declared: 

W«  do  not  hava  two  atandards  of  wti&t 
makes  a  good  employer  In  the  United  States: 
One  standard  for  private  enterprlss  and  an- 
oithsr  for  tbe  Government.  A  double  stand- 
ard wtUah  pots  the  Government  em.ployee  at 
a  oanxpsnttlve  dleadvantagv  is  short-slghtM. 
In  the  kmg  run,  it  oosts  more^ 


Yet,  despite  the  Increases  voted  last 
year  and  in  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today,  the  salaries  paid  to  Federal  em- 
ployees continue  to  lag  behind  the  rat€S 
paid  for  comparuble  work  In  private  in- 
dii5to'. 

My  colieagiies  will  recall  tliat  last  year 
the  ori„'iiiaJ  riou-se  bill  provided  for  a  4 
percent  first-step  increase  effec-tive  in 
1965  and  a  .second  step  adju.stment  to 
become  effective  a  year  later.  The 
amount  of  the  second-step  adjustment 
was  to  b«i  detei-mined  according  to  a 
special  formula  designed  to  brins  Fed- 
eral employees'  salaries  into  closer  rela- 
tionship with  those  paid  in  private  in- 
dustiy.  However,  the  Senate  reduced  the 
1965  increai^e  from  4  to  3.6  percent  and 
eliminated  the  1966  .'^txjond-.stage  in- 
crease altogether. 

The  reason  ?iven  la.st  year  for  reducing 
the  increase  voted  by  the  House  is  the 
same  re.ason  aiven  tliis  year  for  not  mak- 
ing a  Greater  effort  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  .salaries  of  Government  em- 
ployees and  their  counterparts  in  pri- 
vate indust.-y:  the  threat  of  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  if  the  increase  exceeds  the  ad- 
ministration wage-price  guidelines. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  was  110.4 
In  October  1965.  Within  6  months  the 
index  jumped  1.9  percent  to  112.5.  So 
the  puichasing  power  of  the  2.9-percent 
increa.se  we  are  voting  today  Is  actually 
only  about  1  percent,  minus  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes,  civil  service  retire- 
ment deductions,  and  life  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  be  critical  of  either 
our  own  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  or  the  corresponding  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body.  They  have 
both  been  as  generous  toward  the  Fed- 
eral employee  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  them  in  view  of  the  wage  guide- 
lines wliich  the  administration  appears 
to  be  applying  more  rigidly  to  Federal 
employees  than  to  those  who  can  bar- 
gain collectively  with  private  employers. 

The  fringe  benefit  features  of  the  final 
version  of  H.R.  14122— including  more 
liberal  retirement  provisions,  increased 
Government  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
health  insurance,  overtime  pay  and  in- 
creased annuities  for  certain  overtime 
pay  and  certain  annuity  increases — bring 
the  cost  to  slightly  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration's wage  guldepost  figure. 

To  do  less,  as  the  Senate  committee's 
report  so  well  concludes,  'would  be  to  do 
practically  nothing  at  all." 


Disclosures  of  the  Week— Part  IX 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINOTO.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  hereinafter 
is  recent  information  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  smd  which  it  seems  to  me 
should  cause  concern  to  tbe  American 
public. 


Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  Jime  1966 
reported  to  its  members  that  estimated 
Federal  civilian  employment  at  the  end 
of  April  was  2.644,244.  an  increase  of 
33.464  for  that  month  alone,  llie  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  was  quoted  as 
indicating  Federal  employment  will  fur- 
ther increase  by  100.000  by  1969. 

C\SZ    XX 

Accoi'ding  to  an  article  by  William 
Beecher  in  the  July  10  New  York  Times, 
despite  optimistic  declai-ations  about 
Vietnam  war  pi-ospects  by  President 
Johnson  and  others,  the  administration 
is  quietly  starting  another  major  expan- 
sion of  the  Armed  Forces.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  the  280,000-man  force  cur- 
rently in  South  Vietnam  will  have  in- 
creased to  375,000  by  yearend  and  to 
425.000  by  next  spring. 

The  Times  itself  In  the  same  edition 
said  supply  problems  in  Vietnam  are  be- 
ing ovei-come.  But  it  added  that  lack  of 
candor  by  the  Johnson  administration 
and  the  attempt  to  hide  problems  is  un- 
fair to  the  military. 

CASE  rri 

The  Scripps-Howard  roundup  which 
appeared  in  the  June  4  Washington  Daily 
News  said  the  Johnson  administration 
has  a  hush-hush  poUcy  on  prices.  It  said 
Cabinet  members,  economists,  statisti- 
cians all  have  been  told  to  soft-pedal 
prices  and  inflation  which  this  newspaper 
pointed  out  are  political  dynamite. 

CASK    IV 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  tlie 
Senate  minority  policy  committee,  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund  has  $15 
billion  in  investments.  Income  from 
this  investment,  plus  Government  con- 
tributions, keep  the  outgo  current,  but 
by  1970  the  outflow  will  exceed  cash  re- 
ceipts. On  an  accrual  basis,  there  is  an 
arrearage  in  the  capital  account  of  about 
$40  billion.  Congress  is  obligated  to  vote 
funds  to  pay  retirement  benefits  to  civil 
employees. 

CASE    V 

Under  the  title  of  "Politics  in  Poverty," 
the  July  1  Washington  Daily  News  de- 
scribed job  security  in  a  federally 
financed  Kentucky  coal  area  poverty 
program  as  conditioned  on  political  kin- 
ships or  economic  interest  to  the  county's 
Democratic  courthouse  machine. 

CASE   VI 

Ai-thur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  according  to  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Nation,  berated  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  professor  who  in  a  broadcast 
pointed  out  that  weekly  figures  on  Amer- 
ican deaths  in  Vietnam  do  not  include 
casualties  from  disease,  air  accidents, 
and  the  like.  In  the  past,  when  Sylvester 
did  not  approve  of  newsmen  he  threat- 
ened to  go  to  their  editors;  in  this  case 
he  carried  his  protest  to  the  president  of 
the  university  where  the  professor 
teaches. 

CASK  vn 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  placed 
a  rush  order  for  2,900  special  typewriters 
which  cost  more  than  $500  each.  Due  to 
the  rush,  the  Departnjent  was  spending 
$1,500,000.   or  $500,000  more  than   the 
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cost  would  have  been  if  it  had  taken 
competitive  bids. 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation Service  the  rush  was  to  meet  a 
deadline  of  January  1.  1967.  for  reporting 
of  farmers'  payments.  What  the  De- 
partment overlooked  was  that  an  amend- 
ment establishing  the  deadline  had  been 
defeated  and  was  not  in  the  law. 
CASE  \xn 

Not  long  ago  an  article  In  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  said  antipoveity  funds 
granted  to  Syracuse  University  were 
used,  in  part,  to  hire  baby  sitters  and  pay 
taxi  fares  to  transfer  people  from  heavy 
Democratic  public  housing  areas  to  voter 
registration  centers  in  the  city. 

CASE  IX 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  reported  that  41 
percent  of  the  population  lists  crime  as 
the  greatest  domestic  problem  in  Amer- 
ica. Some  51  percent  of  those  polled  be- 
lieve that  the  problem  had  worsened  In 
the  last  5  years. 

Statistics  bear  out  this  worry.  In  a  re- 
port on  Jime  20,  1966,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  revealed  that  crime  in- 
creased 6  percent  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1966.  The  Increase  was  led  by  a  14-per- 
cent rise  in  forcible  rape,  11  percent  rise 
In  larceny,  9  percent  In  aggravated  as- 
sault, 5  percent  In  auto  theft,  with  mur- 
der, robbery,  and  burglai-y  each  chalking 
up  4-percent  gains. 

CASE  X 

An  editorial  in  the  Jime  issue  of  a  trade 
magazine.  Welding  Engineer,  mentions  a 
program  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  It  criticizes  the  pro- 
gram's cost  of  $16,000  to  train  four  wel- 
ders but  especially  is  critical  because  the 
students  only  received  training  In  one 
kind  of  welding.  It  points  this  up  as  an 
example  of  Grovernment  getting  into 
some  areas  about  which  it  knows  little  or 
nothing,  and  wonders  why  a  welding 
school  has  to  be  set  up  In  a  city  that  al- 
ready has  two  of  the  best  privately  oper- 
ated welding  schools  with  experienced 
teachers  in  the  country. 


National  Cemetery  Sought  for  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
this  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
6763)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  estabUsh  a  national  cemetery 
in  Ohio.  Several  of  my  colleagues  have 
introduced  identical  bills.  So  far  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  because  of 
the  administration  pohcy  opposing 
further  expansion  of  our  national  cem- 
etery system.  It  becomes  more  apparent 
each  day  that  it  is  going  to  be  necessary 
to  change  this  pohcy  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  obligations  to  veterans  and  their 
families. 


One  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Nunzio 
R.  Calvo,  commander  of  American  Legion 
Post  74  of  Cleveland  and  commissioner 
of  the  Soldiers'  Relief  Commission  of 
Cuyahoga  County  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  obtain  a  national  cemetery  for  Ohio. 
There  is  none  in  our  State  at  present 
although  we  have  the  fifth  largest  vet- 
eran population  in  the  Nation.    In  view 
of  this,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  favorable  action  by 
the  Congress  on  the  propo.sed  legislation. 
As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  a  let- 
ter written  to  Mr.  Calvo  bv  Maj,  Gen 
Erwin  C.  Hostctler,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  Ohio,  and  an  article  from  the 
Cleveland  Press  of  May  9,  1966,  entitled 
"National  Cemetery  Sought  for  Ohio": 
State  of  Ohio. 
Adjutant  General's  Department. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  4.  1966 
Hon.  N.  R.  Calvo. 

Commander.  American   Legion   Po't   So    74 
Soldiers  Relief  Covimission, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Calvo:  Your  letter  oi  U!  April 
1966.  addressed  to  Governor  Rh<xles  has 
been  handed  to  me  for  reply. 

I  have  studied  your  proposal  for  creation 
of  a  national  military  cemetery  In  Ohio  It 
does  appear  that  there  exists  a  very  logical 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  ceme- 
tery In  Ohio.  I  note  that  our  neighboring 
States  of  Indiana.  Kentuckv.  and  West  Vir- 
ginia each  have  one  or  more  national  mili- 
tary cemeteries  still  open  for  vet..eran  burials 
There  appears  to  be  no  valid  rationale 
against  creating  a  national  mllltan,-  cemetery 
In  our  State,  especially  in  view  of  our  total 
war  veteran  population  of  1,212,000.  I  note 
that  only  4  States  (California,  Illinois  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania)  have  larger  veteran 
populations  than  Ohio.  Of  further  Interest  Is 
the  fact  that  In  California  there  are  3  na- 
tional cemeteries:  m  Illinois.  5;  in  New  York 
3:  and  In  Pennsylvania.  2. 

As  you  stated,  veteran  deaths  in  Ohio 
averaged  843  per  month  during  Fiscal  Year 
1965.  and  have  been  rising  at  a  rat«  of  almost 
200  per  month  for  the  last  few  years  A 
projection  of  these  data  Indicates  that 
barring  future  large-scale  hostilities,  a  peak 
in  veteran  deaths  should  occur  in  about  15 
to  18  years,  when  the  average  age  of  our 
World  War  11  veterans  approaches  65. 

I  see  no  reason  why  our  veterans  should 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  burial  in  a  na- 
tional military  cemetery  In  their  own  State 
If  they  BO  desire.  I  shall  recommend  to 
Governor  Rhodes  that  he  extend  Ohio's  full 
support  to  your  project. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  will  be  transmitted 

to  all  Ohio  Senators  and  Congressmen-   to 

the  President;  and  to  the  Chairman  of 'the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Sincerely  yours. 

Maj.  Gen.  Erwin  C.  Hostetler. 

The  Adjutant   General. 
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to  a  free  burial  plot  In  a  national  cemetery 
has  had  to  accept  the  fact  it  would  be  in  an- 
other state. 

Agitation  for  a  national  cemetery  in  Ohio 
started  with  N.  R,  Calvo  of  Cleveland  com- 
missioner and  American  Legion  representa- 
tive on  the  Soldiers  Relief  Commission. 

Calvo  checked  the  statistics  on  the  veteran 
population  and  death  rate  with  the  Adjutant 
Generals  Department,  then  UTote  Governor 
Rhodes,  urging  him  to  do  what  he  could  to 
secure  a  cemetery. 

Calvo  explained  that  onlv  California  New 
York.  Illinois  and  Pennsvl'vania  have  more 
resident    veterans    than    Ohio. 

California  and  New  York  have  three  na- 
tional cemeteries  each,  Illinois  has  five  and 
Pennsylvania  has  four. 

Even  Texas,  which  has  fewer  veterans  than 
Olao,  has  three  national  cemeteries, 

Calvo  suggested  a  national  cemeterv  could 
be  on  a  500-acre  portion  of  the  Ravetina  Ar- 
senal, Rhodes  turned  down  this  suggestion 
He  wants  the  site  for  an  Industrial  park 

"Right  now  we  are  casting  around  for  a 
suitable  site.'  said  John  M.  McEIrov  Rhodes' 
top  aide, 

"It  should  be  somewhere  which  is  con- 
venient. Perhaps  we  might  select  a  sue 
In  connection  with  a  state  park— somewhere 
that  would  be  scenic  but  wh«re  people 
wouldn't  necessarily  trample  the  graves, 

"We  are  open  to  suggestions,"  he  said 


Private  Enterprise  and  International 
Relations 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


National    Cemetery    Sought   roR    Ohio 
(By  James  Johnson) 

Columbus.— It  Is  the  right  of  everj-  honor- 
ably discharged  veteran  to  be  burled  In  a 
national  cemetery. 

And  Ohio  officials  are  asking  the  federal 
government  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
somewhere  in  the  state. 

There  are  no  national  cemeteries  In  Ohio 
even  though  the  fifth  largest  veteran  popula- 
tion In  the  U.S.  Uves  here. 

Records  show  veterans  currently  are  dying 
in  Ohio  at  the  rate  of  843  per  month.  And  in 
16  to  18  years,  when  the  average  age  of  World 
War  n  veterans  reaches  86,  the  rate  wlU  too 
2000  per  month.  *^ 

So  far,  any  veteran  who  exercises  his  right 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13,  1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
sertmg  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  re- 
cent editorial  from  the  Bristol  Virginia- 
Tennes.sean.  which  pays  tribute  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  private  enterprise  as  a 
booster  of  sound  and  helpful  interna- 
tional relations: 

International  Relatio.ns  Boost 
The  history  of  the  Arabian  American  0;1 
Company  is  an  Inspiring  chapter  In  Intern.* - 
tlonal  relations.  Aramco,  as  it  Is  called  Is  a 
major  American  oil  company  that  manv  yenrs 
ago  pioneered  In  developing  petroleum  pro- 
duction In  Saudi  Arabia.  A  recent  review 
of  Aramcos  1965  operations  tells  a  storv  of 
commercial  and  cultural  progress  that  would 
be  hard  to  equal.  In  that  year  alone  the 
company  and  its  employes  spent  about  $117  5 
million  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  materials,  ser- 
vices, personal  taxes  and  welfare. 

The  rising  rate  of  the  company's  operations 
contributed    directly    and    indirectly    to    the 
progress   of   the   economy   In    Saudi    Arabia 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  commerce,  health 
education  and  agriculture. 

Company  agriculturists  assisted  farmers  In 
Increasing  food  production.  Assistance  was 
also  given  in  land  reclamation,  development 
of  medical  services  and  water  resovirces  In 
short,  the  story  of  Aramco  in  Arabia  is  a 
story  of  an  advancing  clvlUzatlon. 

Private  enterprise  has  brought  progress  to 
an  area  that  otherwise  would  have  very  likely 
been  officially  classified  ae  one  of  the  under- 
developed nations— eligible  for  help  from 
American  taxpayers.  Incidentally,  it  is  the 
same  kind  of  private  enterprise  that  we  see 
all  around  us  In  our  own  country — paying 
taxes  to  support  government,  emplovlng  mil- 
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lions  of  people,  producing  goods  and  servlooi 
In  astronomical  quantities.  The  underde- 
veloped nation  Is  a  nation  without  prtvaU 
enterprise. 


Headmttter  Frank  Boyden  of  Deerfield — 
Part  VIII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENT.\TIVE3 
Wednesday.  July  13.  1966  \ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  week  or  so,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  segments  of  a 
lengthy  biographical  profile  from  the 
pages  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine  about 
Headmaster  Prank  Boy  den  of  Deerfield 
Academy. 

I  have  done  so  In  the  belief  that  the 
story  concerns  not  only  a  great  American 
life,  but  a  great  American  institution. 
It  has  been  the  story  where  the  energies 
and  passion  of  a  single  man.  seemingly 
frail  and  physically  slight,  were  almost 
solely  responsible  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  both  the  academy  and 
the  historic  community  in  which  It 
stands. 

Prank  Boyden  Is  the  only  headma.ster 
Deerfield  Academy  has  ever  known.  He 
came  to  the  school  64  years  ago,  when  It 
was  a  crumbling  country  public  school 
of  uncertain  future.  Harboring  private 
plans  for  an  altogether  different  career, 
Frank  Boyden  began  to  build  and  to 
mold  the  school.  Without  really  realiz- 
ing it.  Prank  Boyden  was  making  a  life- 
time commitment  to  an  Ideal — and  he 
has  lived  and  worked  to  see  It  come  to 
fuU  fruition. 

Under  unanimous  consent  procedure. 
I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  final  segment  of  that  profile. 
It  brings  the  article  to  a  close  by  bring- 
ing us  up  to  date  on  the  lifework  of 
Prank  Boyden. 

Although  this  excerpt  concludes  the 
New  Yorker  profile  of  the  headmaster, 
the  story  has  no  end.  In  spite  of  his  86 
years.  Prank  Boyden  continues  to  lead 
his  charges  at  Deerfield,  continues  to  seek 
funds  whenever  and  wherever  he  can  to 
perpetuate  his  school,  and  continues  to 
maintain  a  pace  In  both  work  and  play 
that  would  have  stopped  a  less  dedicated, 
less  courageous,  less  devoted  man  many 
years  ago. 

I  respectfully  commend  the  story  of 
Headmaster  Prank  Boyden  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  and  to  the 
American  people. 

The  excerpt  follows :  i 

Tkz  Hiadmasteb — VIII 

The  headmaster  wakes  up  from  his  mid- 
day nap  and  decides  to  take  a  quick  look 
around  the  school  before  lunch.  He  believes 
cotrectly  that  the  more  people  see  of  him — 
•tudents  and  faculty  alike — the  more 
■Dooothly  his  school  wUl  run.  "You  wont 
see  any  confusion  anywhere.  I'm  sure,"  be 
tmym.  (Recently,  he  was  scheduled  to  go  on 
a  complicated  Journey  from  Deerfield  to  Wor- 
ce»t«r  to  Chicago  and  back  to  Deerfield.  He 
went  to  Worcester  but  decided  to  backtrack 
to  Deerfield.    It  was  5  p.m.  when  he  reached 


the  campus,  and  at  that  time  the  greatest 
concentration  of  students  hapi>ened  to  be  In 
the  gymnasium.  He  walked  InHs  the  gym, 
stayed  two  minutes,  walked  out  of  the  build- 
ing, and  went  on  to  Chicago. 

Getting  Into  his  golf  ciirt,  he  shoots  at  full 
throttle  along  Albany  Road,  which  goes 
through  tiie  center  of  the  campus  and  forms 
a  right  an^le  with  the  long  town  street.  He 
loops,  twists,  drives  with  his  hands  off  the 
wheel,  dives  downhill,  sh.ives  trees,  goes  up 
the  left  side  of  the  street  into  oncoming 
traffic,  and  waves  and  honks  to  people  with- 
out repard  to  obs'^icles  rapidly  approaching 
He  has  never  actually  known  how  to  drive 
a  car,  but  he  used  to  swirl  around  Deerfield 
111  an  old  Pontlac  he  had.  going  everj-where 
at  top  speed  in  second  gear,  because  thst 
was  the  only  gear  he  knew  how  to  find.  P^>- 
ple  learned  to  get  out  of  his  way  then.  To- 
day, although  the  golf  cart  is  less  alarming, 
everyone  remains  alert.  He  goes  out  onto 
his  baseball  held,  spins  around  second  ba.se. 
and  looks  biick  at  the  academy.  "Let's  not 
be  boastful,  but  let's  be  thankful  for  what 
we've  got,"  he  says.  "Isn't  it  beautiful?  We 
didn't,  have  anything  for  so  long  th.vt  we  had 
years  and  years  to  think  of  what  we  would 
like.  I  go  around  as  often  as  I  can  to  make 
sure  it's  still  there.  This  Is  tlie  kind  of  day 
when  you  get  the  shadows  on  the  hills  and 
the  mist  on  the  river.  I've  been  so  forttuiate 
all  my  life  to  live  In  the  country." 

He  sees  the  coach  of  Junior  A  soccer  and 
drives  abovit  three  hundred  yards  to  Inter- 
cept him  and  tell  him  how  he  wants  the  re- 
ception after  the  Junior  .\  S'K;cer  game  a  few 
hours  hence  to  be  run  "I  like  receptions  run 
better  than  they  have  'oeen  this  fall,"  he  says. 
"I  don't  like  boys  getting  Ilxjsc  in  the  store 
and  then  wandering  into  receptions  with  ice- 
cream cones."  He  drives  over  to  the  Memo- 
rial Building,  where  the  re^'eption  will  be 
held,  for  he  w;\nts  to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing has  been  properly  set  out.  Before  he 
g<je6  in,  he  removes  the  keys  to  the  golf  cart 
and  puts  them  into  his  p<x-ket. 

On  his  way  out.  he  wipes  a  bit  of  dust  off 
a  window:-ill.  He  goes  to  the  eymn.isium  and 
downstairs  to  the  football  locker  room,  where 
he  weighs  himself  One  hundred  and  forty- 
four.  He  Is  pleivsed  He  notices  the  black- 
board: Beat  Worcester— they'll  be  tougher 
this  year."  "TTiat's  hich-school  stuff,"  he 
says,  and  he  erases  the  sentiment  from  the 
board.  On  the  front  steps  of  the  gym,  he 
picks  up  a  crushed,  lipstick-snieared  cigarette 
butt  and  ciirrieF  It  back  into  the  building  as 
If  it  were  a  dead  rat  He  puts  it  In  a  waste- 
basket  stralghten.s  a  bench,  and  goes  home  to 
have  lunch  with  his  wife. 

After  another  nap,  he  gives  an  hour-long 
tour  of  the  scho<>l  to  an  alumnus  from  Mich- 
igan who  has  returned,  with  his  wife  and  son, 
after  a  long  absence  Then  he  gets  Into  his 
Cadillac  and  departs  fi>r  .Amherst,  where  he 
has  an  appointment.  The  car  is  driven  by 
Foster  P.  Bablneau,  who  Is  known  as  Fuzzy 
and  is  in  his  late  fifties.  Fuzzy  s  predecessor 
in  the  Job  was  his  father-in-law.  On  major 
highways,  the  heiidmast^-r  sometime.s  get.s  otit 
a  stopwatch  and  limes  Fi^zj^y  as  he  s^uls  past 
the  naleposts.  If  his  calculations  d'->n't  please 
him.  he  tells  Fuzzy  to  speed  It  up.  In 
twenty-three  years,  the  headmaster  has  never 
told  Fu77y  to  slow  do^-n.  'And.  boy."  says 
Fuzzy,  "have  ■sve  had  some  prctlv  good  rides!" 
The  headma.ster  will  get  into  the  car  in  Deer- 
field and  tell  Fuzzy  what  time  he  h.is  to  be 
where.  Then  it  is  up  to  Fu/zy  to  get  him 
there,  even  if  the  destination  hrippons  to  be 
niore  miles  aw\y  than  there  ire  minutes  left 
before  the  appointment.  It  was  the  &\me 
way  With  Fuzzy's  father-in-law.  In  those 
days,  the  headmaster  often  used  a  train  called 
the  Minute  Man  for  his  longer  trips,  but,  of 
course,  he  had  to  catch  it. 

The  Minute  Man's  route  went  along  the 
base  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  .school, 
across  the  river.  The  headmaster  would  wait 
until  It  went  by.  then  go  out  and  Jump  la 


the  car  and  tell  Fuzzy's  father-in-law  to  go 
after  It.  Sometimes  they  caught  the  train  at 
the  next  stop,  sometlmies  two  stops  down  the 
Une.  but  It  never  got  away.  The  night  of  the 
Brink's  robbery.  In  1950,  a  squadron  of  state 
policemen  closed  in  on  the  Cadillac,  waved 
Fuzzy  over,  and  told  him  to  get  out,  becau,se 
they  were  going  to  investlgat*  the  car.  Tlie 
headmaster  was  asleep,  but  he  sat  up  and 
said,  "Tell  them  to  go  away."  Tliey  went 
away.  Fuzzy  spends  more  time  with  the 
headmaster  than  anyone  else  does  "he's 
never  given  me  hell  for  anything,"  Fuzzy 
sii\"s.  "If  that  isn't  a  record,  I  don't  know. 
God  knows  he  could  have,  'i'ou  know, 
weather  has  never  questioned  that  maji. 
We're  left  Deerfield  in  blizzards.  He's  a 
corker     He's  drier  than  a  covered  bridge." 

The  headmaster's  appointnient  is  at  Am- 
lierst's  new  Robert  Frost  Library,  where  he 
has  a.sked  Deertield's  archit€<-t,  William 
Piatt,  to  meet  him  and  talk  about  Deertield's 
new  library,  which  will  Incorporate  similar 
features.  He  points  ovit  to  the  architect 
whal  an  exciting  opportunity  this  is  to  create 
Eomething  unparalleled  among  f.icilities  at 
secondary  schools.  Tlien  he  tells  the  .ijchi- 
tect  exrictly  how  he  wants  each  element  to  be 
done.  He  returns  to  Deerfield  and  has  din- 
ner with  three  young  admissions  men  from 
Harv.ard.  He  reminiscea  about  his  friend 
Dean  Penny  packer,  their  distinguished  pred- 
ecessor, who  died  before  they  were  born. 
At  half  past  six,  the  faculty  fills  up  the 
headmaster's  living  room,  having  afterdlnner 
coffee.  On  some  occasions  during  this  daily 
event,  the  headmaster  has  clapped  his  hands 
and  told  everyone  to  be  stire  to  go  to  the 
town  hall  and  vote  on  zoning,  or  a  bond  issue, 
or  whatever  hiippens  to  be  going  on  in  politics 
in  the  valley.  If  the  headmaster  is  an  edu- 
cator by  Intuition,  he  Is  a  politician  by  in- 
stinct. 

While  he  was  building  his  school,  he  built 
himself  Into  a  political  force  Incomparably 
more  powerful  than  the  headmaster  of  any 
school  would  be  simply  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion. Boyden  started  by  going  around  to 
church  suppers  all  over  the  area.  Then  he 
served  for  years  as  town  constable;  he  repre- 
sented the  district  at  state  conventions:  and 
he  o})ened  up  his  academy  for  the  use  of  the 
community.  Every  three  or  fotir  weeks,  for 
decades,  a  banquet  has  been  held  there  for 
hundreds  of  people — Bed  Cross,  county  asses- 
sors. Community  F\ind,  a  tool  conapany's 
annual  blast.  The  headmaster  charges  littla 
or  nothing.  Once  a  month,  the  village 
Men's  Club  eats  gluttonous  slabs  of  roast 
beef  for  fifty  cents  apiece.  At  Commence- 
ment time,  the  great  academy  dinner  is  open 
to  anyone  from  anywhere,  and  hundreds  of 
people  come. 

The  headm.aster  Is  paying  them  back. 
■When  he  had  no  money,  the  great  academy 
dinner  was  prepared  by  the  farmers'  wives, 
who  brought  the  food  with  them.  During  the 
First  World  War,  the  academy  boys  saved 
local  businessmen  by  unloading  freight  cars, 
and  throughout  the  Second  World  War  they 
picked  potatoes.  Tlie  headmMter  constantly 
repeats  to  his  boys  the  theme  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  community,  of  the  need  for  aU  of 
them  to  become  engaged  citizens.  From  this 
base  he  has  risen  to  be  "the  master  poli- 
ticl.an  in  western  Massachusetts,"  as  one  man 
in  Greenfield  puts  it,  going  on  to  say,  "All 
people  In  this  part  of  the  stat«  consult  him 
when  they  are  thinking  of  running  for  of- 
fice." A  Massachusetts  state  policeman  once 
said,  "The  headmaster  Is  the  only  person  of 
imfx>rtance  around  here  who  calls  us  all  by 
our  first  names." 

In  1959,  when  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  to  seek  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President,  he  Invited  ten  men 
from  New  England  to  a  meeting  in  New  York. 
Boyden  was  one  of  the  ten — and  not  because 
Rockefeller  had  earlier  sent  two  sons  to  Deer- 
field. nie  will  of  Charles  Merrill  was  a  com- 
plicated one — it  Involved  payments  to  Deer- 
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field.  Amherst,  and  other  institutions,  spread 
out  over  m.any  years— and  a  tax  ruling  was 
made  that  was  unfavorable  to  the  benefici- 
aries. They  stood  to  lose  millions,  and  the 
only  way  to  change  the  situation  was  tlirough 
an  Act  of  Congre.ss.  The  possibility  of  such 
legislation  was  considered  nil  by  everyone  but 
the  headm.if.ter.  so  one  day  iii  1957"  Boyden 
went  alone  to  Washington.  He  w.is  there 
only  long  enough  to  look  up  his  conuicts  In 
Congress,  the  Senate,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
White  House.  The  bill  was  WTltten  and 
paised. 

The  headma.ster  recently  moved  a  proposed 
aligiiment  for  an  interst.ite  highway  with  a 
flick  of  ills  elbow.  No  one  knows  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  valley  who  are  wholly  or 
partly  supported  by  him." but  no  one  doubts 
that  It  is  considerable.  His  charitable  in- 
stincts have  never  been  reckless,  however.  In 
1940,  a  man  in  Greenfield  wrote  to  the  head- 
m.aster, told  him  that  he  was  out  of  money, 
winter  was  coming,  his  children  were  sick, 
and  he  would  be  immeasurably  grateful  If 
the  headmaster  could  send  him  two  tons  of 
coal.  The  headma.ster  sent  him  one  ton  of 
coal . 

September  29.  1955. 
DrAR  Sherm:   I  am  sorry  about  the  Presi- 
dent's Birthday  Party,  for  we  had  such  a  good 
time  at  the  one  in  Pennsylvania. 

FFBRt•.^RY  7.  1959. 
Dfar  Prksident  Elsenhower:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter.  As  always  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  the  appointment  to  the  James- 
town-WiUlamsburg-Yorktown  Celebration 
Commission,  ...  I  think  back  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  half-hour  which  you  gave  me 
when  you  took  one  minut^e  to  say  you  could 
not  come  to  Deerfield  and  then  suggested 
that  since  we  had  twenty-nine  minutes  left 
we  tiilk  about  something  in  which  we  were 
both  interested  and  experienced — namely,  the 
seventeen  to  eighteen  year  old  boy.  I  was 
also  very  glad  that  you  and  Mrs,  Eisenhower 
used  my  cart  for  the  Birthd.iy  Celebration  In 
Hershey. 

September  24,  1957. 
Dear  Nelson:   This  is  a  letter  which  does 
not  require  an  answer,  but  I  did  want  to  tell 
you  how  Interested  I  am   in  your  efforts  to 
keep  the  Dodgers  in  Brooklyn. 

December  15,  1923. 
Dear  Father  Scllivan:  I  have  Just  been 
looking  at  the  Greenfield  Recorder  for  De- 
cember 8th.  and  have  seen  the  notice  of  your 
ordination  to  the  priesthood.  Please  accept 
my  hearty  congratulations. on  the  completion 
of  your  studies.  I  am  alw.iys  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  any  of  the  boys 
from  this  section  with  whom  I  have  been  as- 
sociated in  athletics  and  otherwise.  I  always 
felt  during  your  connection  with  the  high 
school  in  Turners  Falls  that  vou  had  real 
piower  of  leadership. 

Tonight,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  Even- 
ing Meeting,  a  visiting  alumnus  is  going  to 
describe  to  the  boys  his  experiences  swim- 
ming under  the  ice  in  the  Antarctic  and 
recording  the  sounds  of  seals.  The  head- 
master talks  first,  telling  the  boys  how  nice 
It  is  to  have  alumni  return,  especially  from 
such  remote  and  unusual  places,  and  as  he 
goes  on  in  this  vein  he  is  before  his  school 
in  his  most  characteristic  attitude.  He  has 
gripped  both  lapels  of  his  double-breasted 
Jacket,  and  he  draws  them  together  as  if 
he  were  cold.  He  wrinkles  his  nose.  He  has 
a  smile  on  his  face  and  he  interrupts  him- 
self with  soft.  Inaudible  laughter.  He  sits 
down  to  hear  the  lecture,  resting  one  ankle 
on  the  other  knee. 

After  the  evening  study  period,  the  head- 
master's living  room  fills  up  again— this  time 
with  varsity  athletes,  who  have  come  for 
milk,  crackers,  and  a  blackboard  talk  by  the 
coach.    The  coach  Is  modern,  very  able,  and 


technical.  The  headmaster  adds  a  few  words 
that  are  not  even  faintly  technical.  These 
brief  evening  gatherings  of  football,  basket- 
ball, and  baseball  players  have  been  going 
on  at  the  headmaster's  house  for  about  fifty 
years.  When  the  boys  have  gone,  he  sits 
down,  puts  his  ankle  up  on  his  knee,  and 
says.  "I  don't  feel  any  less  power  or  anv  less 
vigor  than  I  did  forty  years  ago.  Tm  hoping 
to  be  able  to  have  three  more  years." 

In  the  late  nineteen-thirtles.  some  pro- 
spective Deerfield  parents  hesitated  before 
sending  their  sons  to  Deerfield  because  they 
thought  that  the  headmaster,  being  close 
to  sixty,  might  be  nearing  the  end  of  his 
career.  Among  these  was  Henry  N.  Flynt, 
who  did  decide  to  send  his  son  to  Deerfield 
and  Is  now  the  chairman  of  the  academy's 
board  of  trustees  and  the  head  of  the  found- 
ation that  has  financed  the  preservation  of 
many  Deerfield  houses.  The  headmaster 
himself.  In  the  nineteen-thirties,  said  to  a 
member  of  his  faculty,  "One  of  the  things  I 
regret  Is  that  I  am  not  going  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  how  Deerfield  boys  do."  In 
the  mid-forties,  the  headmaster  began  Siiy- 
Ing,  "If  I  can  only  have  five  more  years  .  .  ." 
—  a  stock  preamijle  to  a  discussion  of  his 
plans  of  the  moment.  He  used  this  same 
line  through  the  nineteen-fiftles  and  the 
early  sixties. 

Now,  in  his  living  room,  he  repeats.  "I'm 
hoping  to  be  able  to  have  three  more  years, 
I'd   like  five,   but  I'm   very  conscious  of  my 
age.     Look.    I'm    not    selfish    about    It.     I'm 
not  going  to  bother  anybody  by  hanging  on 
too  long,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  library 
finished.     Perhaps  I  will  have  to  retire  some- 
day, but  I'm  not  setting  any  definite  date," 
The  headmaster  recently  wrote  a  long,  dis- 
cursive   letter    to   all    Deerfield   alumni    and 
parents  in  which  he  obscurely  used  the  word 
"retire.  "     Hundreds  of  eloquent  testimonials 
and   thousands  of  dollars  arrived  by  return 
mail.     Answering    the    letters,    he    thanked 
everyone  and  assured  them  that  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  retiring.     "I've  got  to 
do  an  awful  lot  in  three  years,  if  I  can,"  he 
says.     "I   have   a   feeling  "that  If   you've  got 
something  good   enough   to  be  preserved,  it 
will  be.    I  Just  kept  working,    I  have  never 
had  time  enough  to  concentrate  on  any  one 
difficulty.     The   thing  I  have   tried   to  "build 
is  a  unity  of  feeling.     The   thing  I  hope  Is 
always  retained  here  is  the  school's  fiexibillty. 
We've  Just   kept  abreast   of   the   times.     We 
haven't  gone  wild.     There's  a  sense  of  perma- 
nence In  the  school."     He  looks  with  surprise 
at  some  notes  about  the  academy  that  were 
written  by  him  in  1906.     They  have  been  filed 
away  for  sixty   years,   and  he  has  forgotten 
that  they  existed.     "The  object  of  the  schcKil 
should  be  the  development  of  character,  to 
help  each  pupil  to  do  that  for  which  he  is 
best  suited,"  he  reads.     "This  can  be  done  in 
the  country,  because  the  comparatively  small 
numbers  make  it  possible  to  do  much  per- 
sonal   work,    and    the    relationship    between 
pupil  and  teacher  becomes  more  intimate." 
"Not    bad,"    he    says.     "I    was    p'-^ead    of 
things,    wasn't    I',-'     I    didn't    know    I    could 
do  it," 

— John  M(  Puff.. 


Support  for  Our  Fighting  Men  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J,  MULTER 

or    Nlrw    YOTIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12, 1966 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  1966 
graduating  class  of  George  W.  Wlngate 
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High  School,  in  the  finest  spirit  of  our 
American  tradition,  has  dedicated  it.s 
yearbook  in  the  following  manner: 

In  this  world  of  conflicting  Ideas,  may 
this  book  be  a  symbol  of  friendship  to  be 
cherished  in  the  years  to  come. 

As  we  recall  the  events  that  shaped  the 
world  du.'-ing  our  years  at  Wingate.  we  will 
remember  those  who  fought  for  the  ideals 
they  believed  in. 

We  the  gr.iduating  cla.s*  of  1966  dedicate 
our  yearbook  to  the  troops  in  Vietnam,  and 
hope  that  some  day  all  people  mav  be  free 
and  at  peace. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  join  with  the  graduating  sen- 
iors of  Wingate  in  their  desire  for  a  la.st- 
InfT  peace. 

The  yearbook  called  Mosaic.  1966  is. 
Indeed,  a  fine  literary  and  artistic  piece 
of  work. 

An  interesting  innovation  is  the  insert 
In  the  back  of  the  book  containing  the 
school  songs  in  print  and  on  a  disc 
record. 

The  school  principal  and  faculty  and 
more  e.specially  the  faculty  adviser.  Sam- 
uel B.  Koltun,  have  every  right  to  be 
proud.  Their  students  reflect  credit 
upon  their  teaching  by  this  accomplish- 
ment. Congratulations  to  them  aiid  U3 
the  entire  student  body. 


Stockholders  Should  Wake  Up! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

I.\'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.XTIVES 

Thursday.  June  23. 1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Floyd  Souders.  editor  of 
the  Cheney  Sentinel.  I  commend  Mr 
Souders"  timely  and  pertinent  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons who  read  the  Concressionai. 
Record. 

STOrKHOLDEHS    .SHOULD    WaKE    Up! 

The  people  are  the  stockholders  In  tlie 
greatest  corporation  in  the  world,  the  U,S 
government.  Just  as  in  a  business  corpora- 
tion, they  elect  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  "comi>any."  If  the  olHcers  of  our  gov- 
ernment corporation  .spend  its  money  faster 
than  income  and  good  business  practice  war- 
rant, it  is  up  to  the  stockholders  t  voters  i 
to  express  their  views  at  annual  meeting 
(elections) . 

If  they  don't  do  this,  and  if  ihev  accept 
constantly  greater  dividends  (tiiftsi  than  the 
corporation's  income  can  suind.  they  are 
headed  for  trouble  In  the  case  of  govern- 
ment, that  means  assessments  (increased 
taxes)  for  every  stockholder  (citizen) — or 
economy  to  bring  the  operating  costs  of  the 
conxjratlon  within  its  income 

Tlie  stockholders  In  the  UJS.  government 
corporation  have  a  choice — they  can  Instruct 
their  hired  officers  and  directors  to  cut  ex- 
penses to  Income,  or  they  can  pay  higher 
taxes. 

The  restilt  of  rising  public  debt,  waste  and 
demands  from  voters  for  handouts  Is  Infla- 
tion. The  stockholder  voters  are  getting  a 
taste  of  Inflation.  But,  they  have  seen  noth- 
ing yet,  unless  thej  curb  tlielr  own  demands 
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and  thoee  of  their  elected  officers  and  direc- 
tor. They  still  have  free  elections  and  tha 
right  to  vote  and  expreaa  their  wishes 


we  have  It  makea  no  sense  to  oonstrlct  It 
with  darns  In  order  to  make  money;  meet 
especially  as  long  as  any  contention  eslsta 
that  steam  plaJits  could  do  the  same  Job. 


Grand  CaDjon  Daager 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TXNITESSIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  thase  of  us 
In  Conugress  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing destruction  of  our  natural  re- 
sources stand  firmly  against  the  pro- 
posed Grand  Canyon  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  building  of  dams  to 
flood  portions  of  this  great  scenic  wonder. 
I  sympathize  with  the  plight  of  those 
living  In  the  Southwest  for  an  adequate 
water  supply.  The  purpose  of  these 
dams,  however.  Is  not  to  increase  avail- 
ability of  water,  but.  rather,  to  raise  rev- 
enue from  the  sale  of  electricity  in  order 
to  pay  the  costs  of  importing  water  from 
the  Columbia  River.  Electricity  could  be 
generated  at  least  as  cheaply  by  steam - 
plants  without  destroying  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unammous  con- 
sent I  Include  an  editorial  on  this  im- 
portant stibject  in  the  Jime  25.  1966. 
Chattanooga  Times  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Grand  Canton  Dancer 
We  hope  the  Tennessee  delegation  in  Con- 
greaa  and  all  others  interested  In  conserva- 
tion will  oppose  the  Administration-backed 
blU  to  build  dams  above  and  below  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Vigorous  opFwatlon  will  be 
necessary,  even  though  the  case  against  the 
measure  Is  obviously  strong. 

The  reason  advanced  for  the  building  or 
these  dams  Is  not  flood  control,  the  provision 
of  water  for  the  Southwest  or  anything  else 
but  the  generation  of  revenue  through  elec- 
tricity sales. 

What  U»e  Incomparable  Grand  Canyon  gets 
la  a  flooding  In  part,  destruction  of  some  of 
Its  beauty  and  a  general  encroachment  on 
Its  natural  state. 

Rep.  Bn-L  Brock  says:  "Conservationists 
are  unanimous  In  their  opposition.  They 
suggest  that  electricity  could  be  generated 
at  least  as  cheaply  by  steam  plants.  ...  I 
baUere  they  are  right,  but  the  fight  will  be 
difficult  to  win." 

Proof  enough  of  this  lies  In  the  fact  that 
aae  day  after  the  Sierra  Club  ran  newspaper 
advertisements  about  the  danger  to  the 
Grand  Canyon,  the  club  received  notice  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  contribu- 
tions to  It  would  not  necessarily  be  tax  de- 
ductible  any   longer. 

Propaganda  organizations  have  no  right  to 
deduct  their  activities.  But  we  say  that  the 
Sierra  Club  is  In  an  entirely  different  role  In 
this  Instance.  The  law  says  that  an  orga- 
nization that  devotes  a  "substantial"  portion 
of  Its  Income  or  efforts  to  politics  Is  lobbying. 
But  the  IRS  has  no  standard  definition  of 
"substantial.' 

In  the  meantime,  the  club  U  unlikely  to 
get  many  contributors  until  its  status  is  de- 
cided. And  the  move  smacks  of  harassment 
and  reprisal. 

It  should  strengthen  the  resolve  of  those 
who  want  the  Grand  Canyon  preserved  as  It 
Is  against  bureaucratic  assaults.  The  can- 
yon Is  perhaps  the  foremost  scenic  wonder 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .A  TIVE.S 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
in  the  Record  the  following  letter  and 
statement  by  Dr.  William  R  Kea.'-'t.  presi- 
dent of  Wayne  St.<ue  UniviTsity: 

Waynk  State  U.vrvER.srrT. 
Detroit.  Mich,  June  20.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Charies  C.  Dices.  Jr.. 
House  of  R/^resmtatwes, 
House  Office  Building. 
Wa^ii  ington..  DC. 

Mv  Dear  Mr  Digos  Knowing  that  you  are 
concerned  about  the  operation  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and  at)out  the  future  of 
higher  education  in  Mlchieran.  I  t^ike  the 
liberty  of  enclosing  a  statement  on  the 
Wayne  State  Univer->'.ty  policy  with  respect 
to  certain  a.spectB  of  student  draft  defer- 
ment I  would  be  happy  to  have  your  com- 
ments. I  hope  very  much  that  the  Congress 
will  undertake  as  .so<jn  as  pos.sible  a  thorough- 
going review  of  national  service  policy.  I 
would  be  h.ippy  to  lend  any  assistance  I  can 
to  such  a  review. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  R   Keast. 

Pre!fidcnt 

Wayne  State  UNivERSrrv  Policy  on  Selectivb 
Service 

(By  William  R.  Keast) 

The  changing  guidelines  for  student  de- 
ferment under  the  Selectlvie  Service  System, 
and  the  widespread  concern  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  m  general,  especially  as  It 
involves  the  university,  make  it  urgent  that 
we  review  the  policies  under  which  Wayne 
State  University's  relations  with  Selective 
Service  System  are  conducUni,  This  state- 
naent  Ls  confined  to  the  role  of  the  Univer- 
sity, under  current  leglsl:nion  and  national 
policies.  In  providing  information  to  be  used 
by  Selective  Serv-lce  Bo;irds  In  deciding  upon 
the  defemient  of  students.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  national  service  p<;ilicy  as 
a  whole. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  will  not  only 
clarify  W.iyne  State  University  policy  but 
that  it  will'  contribute  *m  general  dlscu.s.'^lon 
of  an  urgent  national  problem. 

Before  turning  t<5  questions  of  immediate 
University  policy,  however.  I  wish  to  record 
my  strong  personal  conviction  that  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  our  entire  national  serv- 
ice policy  is  long  overdue  and  urgently 
needed.  The  defcr.Tient  of  college  student.s, 
whatever  the  method  of  Its  administration, 
should  be  prominent  in  such  a  review.  Tlie 
present  system  of  student  deferment  Is.  In 
my  Judgment,  deeply  Inequitable  Access 
to  higher  e<lucation  is  very  unevenly  dis- 
tributed In  our  society.  Identification  of 
students  as  a  seprirate  group  eligible  for 
deferment,  without  regard  to  other  factors, 
has  had  the  eSIect  of  reinforcing  major  de- 
fects in  our  educational  svstem  and  of  com- 
poundm;;  inequities  in  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure. 

If  university  students  are  to  be  deferred. 
however,  and  If  universities  are  exi>ectcd  to 


provide  Information  on  which  local  boards 
can  base  their  deferment  decisions,  univer- 
sities have  a  heavy  responsibility  to  Insure 
that  such  Information  is  as  accurate  and 
reliable  as  possible.  They  have  an  equally 
heavy  responsibility  to  Insure  that  In  its 
dealings  with  the  selective  service  system, 
the  university  does  not  distort  or  damage  Its 
educational  program  or  compromise  Its 
fundamental  responsibilities.  This  review 
of  University  policy  is  prompted  by  the  fe.ar 
that  Information  now  being  requested  by 
Selective  Service  is  not  and  cannot  1k>  reliable 
enough  for  the  serious  purposes  for  which  it 
IS  to  be  used,  and  that  the  procedures  re- 
quired to  provide  the  requested  Information 
may  indeed  prejudice  the  educational  pro- 
gram and  objectives  of  the  University. 

Until  the  Spring  of  the  current  year. 
Selective  Service  guidelines  for  student  defer- 
ment required  local  boiirds  to  determine 
whether  a  regl-strant  was  enrolled  In  a  regular 
academic  prognun,  and  whether  he  was 
m.vking  s.itlsfactory  progress  tow.u-d  com- 
pletion of  that  program  In  the  time  normally 
required.  Wayne  State  University  has  sup- 
plied to  local  boards,  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  Its  students,  official  statements  on  these 
questions.  It  has  also  supplied,  at  the  stu- 
dent's request,  transcripts  of  his  course 
record  and  grades  to  supplement  the  state- 
ment.«;  concerning  enrollment  and  progress. 
Wayne  State  University  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide these  categories  of  Information  to 
Selective  Service  Boards  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  Its  students.  Such  information  is 
also  customarily  provided,  for  example,  to 
prospective  employers  and  to  other  schools  to 
which  students  may  wish  to  transfer.  A 
student  would  seem  to  have  a  rljht  to  this 
information  and  to  Its  distribution.  The 
only  requirement  is  that  the  student  himself 
Initiate  the  request  that  it  be  supplied  to  any 
agency   outside   the  University. 

The  revised  Selective  Service  guidelines  on 
student  deferment  issued  this  Spring  intro- 
duce a  new  element.  Selective  Service 
Boards  are  now  directed  to  coiisider  not  only 
the  student's  status  and  his  progress  toward 
a  degree,  but  in  addition  his  class  standing 
or.  alternatively,  his  performance  on  the  new 
Selective  Service  Test.  These  new  factors 
are  intended  to  provide  local  boards  with  a 
basis  for  selecting,  from  within  the  group  of 
students  making  satisfactory  progress  toward 
degrees,  those  to  be  called  first  as  draft  quo- 
tas increase.  Students  are  eligible  for  defer- 
ment. In  general.  If  they  rank  In  the  upper 
half  of  the  full-time  male  students  In  their 
cUvss  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  In  the 
upper  two-thirds  at  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year,  and  In  the  upper  three-quarters 
at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year.  Graduate  stu- 
dents are  eligible  for  deferment  If  they 
ranked  In  the  upper  quarter  of  their  under- 
graduate senior  class.  Students  falling  be- 
low these  ranking  points  are  eligible  for 
deferment  If  they  score  70  or  above  on  the 
Selective  Service  Test  as  undergraduates  and 
80  or  above  as  graduates. 

Class  rankings  may  be  determined  In  any 
way  an  Institution  sees  fit.  provided  the 
ranking  includes  only  full-time  male  stu- 
dents. Rankings  may  be  determined  by  col- 
leges within  the  University  or  on  a  univer- 
sity-wide basis.  They  may  be  b.ised  on  cu- 
mulative grade  averages  or  on  a  term-by- 
term  analysis  of  grades. 

Currently,  Wayne  State  University  prac- 
tice Is  to  determine  and  record  the  class 
rank,  by  college,  for  men  and  women  to- 
gether, only  for  students  completing  an 
undergraduate  degree  program,  on  the  basis 
of  the  student's  total  record.  Class  rankings 
are  not  recorded  for  freshmen,  sophomores, 
and  Juniors.  The  questions  of  University 
policy,  therefore,  are  whether  to  make  such 
rankings  before  the  end  of  the  degree  course, 
whether  to  rank  male  students  alone,  and 
whether   to  make  these  rankings  available, 
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upon  request  by  students,  to  local  selective 
service  boards. 

After  careful  review  of  this  question.  In 
which  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
of  the  University  CouncU  Policy  Committee 
and  the  reconunendation  of  the  University 
CouncU,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  is  unsound  cducatlonaJ  policy  to  establish 
Class  rankin;;s  of  Wayne  State  University 
students  prior  to  the  completion  of  their  un- 
dergr.iduate  i>rogranus  of  study  and  to  make 
rankings  available  for  use  outside  the  Uni- 
versity. (I  have  serious  reservations  about 
our  present  policy  of  mjuking  senior  class 
standing  a  p.xrt  of  the  student's  final  tran- 
script, but  I  am  not  prepared  to  modify  tills 
pt>iicy  without   further  study.) 

Tlie  educational  ariruments  against  cla.<;s 
rankings  Me  numerous  and  in  my  Judgment 
compelling.  Many  of  them  have  been  put 
torw.u-d  In  tlie  ])ul)Iic  discussions  of  selective 
service  during  recent  months.  I  have  space 
here  to  list  only  a  few  of  the  more  important 
of   them. 

1.  Grading  practices  and  standards  vary 
widely  among  members  of  tlie  same  faculty, 
among  units  of  the  same  university,  and  be- 
tween Institutions.  Inferences  as  to  com- 
parative aptitude,  application,  and  progress 
based  on  such  variable  measures  are  highly 
unreliable.  Institutions  also  vary  greatly  in 
their  selectivity.  In  the  quaiitv  and  intellec- 
tual homogeneity  of  their  student  bodies, 
and  in  the  rigor  and  difficulty  of  their  pro-^ 
grams.  Comparisons  among  student.s  of  rela- 
tively equal  ability  or  promise  enrolled  in  dif- 
ferent institutions  will  almost  certainly  be 
untrustworthy,  even  if  we  could  assume  that 
grading  standards  were  comparable. 

2.  It  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  make  tol- 
erably accurate  discriminations  between  the 
very  best  and  very  poorest  students  In  a  class 
on  the  one  h.^nd,  and  the  great  bulk  of  stu- 
dents  on   the   other.     But   fine   distinctions 
based  on  grade-point  averages  among  stu- 
dents in  the  large  middle  range — and  this  Is 
the   zone   where   such   dlslnctions   must   be 
made  for  Selective  Service  purposes — are  Im- 
possible to  make  with  confidence.     The  at- 
tempt to  do  so  leads  to  absurdity.     It  reg- 
ularly requires  computing  grade  averages  to 
the  second  or  even  the  third  decimal  place. 
A  grade  of  3,  or  B,  may  be  Intelligible  if  we 
know    enough    about    the    Institution,    the 
coiu-se.  the  teacher,  and  the  other  students. 
But  what  does  an  average  of  2.926  mean? 
When  such  averages  are  rank  ordered,  fur- 
ther absurdities  appear.    The  last  student  In 
the  upper  half  of  the  class  is  found  to  have 
an  average  of  2.435.  and  the  top  student  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  class  has  an  average  of 
2.429!     A  selective  service  board.  Informed, 
that  the  first  student  stood  in  the  upper  half 
and  the  second  student  stood  in  the  lower 
half  of  his  class,  might  well  believe  It  was 
making  a   rational   decision  If  it  continued 
to   defer   the   first  and   drafted   the   second 
But  a  university  would  surely  be  remiss  to 
mislead  serious  citizens  in  this  way     Its  cul- 
pability would  be  the  greater  If  It  were  to 
follow  the  advice  of  a  national  professional 
organization   on   how  to  break  ties  between 
students  who  have  identical  averages:  "date 
of   birth  and  alphabetic  sequence."  we  are 
Informed,  are  "reasonable"  wavs  of  breaking 
ties. 

3.  Tlie  emphasis  on  grades  and  class  stand- 
ing produced  by  these  selective  service  pro- 
cedures will  surely  Intensify  several  unde- 
sirable features  of  our  present  system  of 
higher  education.  Many  educators  are 
troubled  by  the  emphasis  on  conventional 
academic  achievement  in  the  form  of  high 
grades  already  pronounced  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  and  Indeed  In  our  secondary 
schools  as  well.  .Competition  for  admission 
to  colleges,  competition  for  graduate  places 
and  for  scholarships  and  fellowships,  and 
competition  for  employment  opportunities 
often  distorts  the  normal  patterns  of  Intel- 
lectual growth,  curbs,  the  Impulse  to  experl- 
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ment  and  explore,  which  should  be  encour- 
aged In  coll  ge  students,  and  suggests  to  stu- 
dents that  Immediate  and  obvious  evidence 
of  aclilevement,  whether  or  not  accompanied 
by  other  evidences  of  personal  development 
Is  educationally  and  soctallv  desirable' 
These  pressures  are  also  llkelv  to  inhibit 
needed  experimentation  m  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. University  faculties  across  the 
country  are  trying  to  find  wavs  of  breaking 
the  academic  lock-step.  Experiments  are 
being  carried  out.  for  example,  to  substitute 
"pass"  and  "fall"  for  traditional  grades  for 
the  entire  freshman  year,  or  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  student's  entire  program  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  students  to  broaden 
their  academic  luieresis.  Such  experi- 
ments—which  we  should  consider  at  Wayne- 
would  be  difTicult  or  impossible  under  a  svs- 
tem of  regular  class  ranking  of  the  sort  con- 
templated by  the  new  selective  service  guirle- 
llnes. 

4.  Cla-s  rankings  are  llkelv  to  operate  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  student  who  can 
pursue  his  education  only  if  he  is  employed 
because  his  performance  will  be  limited"  bv 
the  time  he  must  devote  to  his  job  Ap- 
proximately 75-;  of  the  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity students  arc  employed.  To  compare 
their  class  standings  directly  with  those  of 
students  of  comparable  abilltv  who  are  not 
obliged  to  work  for  a  living  will  place  our 
students  at  a  disadvantage. 

5.  The  aw.ireness  on  the  pan  of  both  stu- 
dent and  teacher  that  grades  are  to  be  con- 
verted into  cl.iss  st,indings  for  a  purpose  not 
directly  educational  may  well  introduce  into 
their  relationship  an  element  prejudicial  to 
fruitful  educational  experience.  Some  in- 
structors w^U  be  too  lenient.  Some  students 
will  substitute  compliance  for  serious  inquiry 
with  the  risk  of  being  wrong.  In  any  event 
all  will  be  aware  of  a  new  and  disturbing 
presence.  ° 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  have 
led  me  to  conclude  that  the  determination 
and  publication  of  deUalled  class  rankings  Is 
educationally  undesirable.  The  University 
Council  has  recommended  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  not  provide  class  rankings  on  its 
students.  I  have  atUched  the  Council's  rec- 
onomendation  on  this  and  related  topics  I 
am  directing  the  University's  administrative 
officers  to  inform  selective  service  boards  that 
class  standings  will  not  be  provided  for  stu- 
dents before  the  completion  of  their  under- 
graduate studies.  We  will  of  course  review 
this  policy  continuously.  We  will  conduct 
discussions  with  student  representatives  to 
as.sess  Its  Impact. 

This  policy  cannot  be  put  Into  effect  imme- 
diately. Wayne  State  University  students 
may  have  decided  not  to  register  for  the  June 
Selective  Service  Test  (the  last  scheduled 
until  Pall  1966)  on  the  presumption  that 
their  class  standings  would  be  reported  and 
would  be  high  enough  to  make  them  eligible 
for  deferment  without  reliance  on  the  test 
We  must  not  place  these  students  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Therefore,  class  sUndlngs  will  be 
determined  on  an  Individual  college  basis 
using  cumulative  averages,  for  all  male  stu- 
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1966.  Individual  standings  will  be  reported 
to  local  boards  upon  the  registrant  student's 
request.  Thereafter,  or  until  selective  service 
guldehnes  and  procedures  are  modified  class 
standings  will  not  be  available.  Registrants 
will  therefore  need  to  consider  Uklng  the 
Selective  Service  Test  as  an  alternative. 

I  am  aware  that  the  policy  announced  here 
Is  at  variance  with  the  current  practice  of 
most  institutions  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere 
and  that  it  runs  counter  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  certain  national  educaUonal  associa- 
tions. I  hope  to  see  a  widespread  reappraisal 
of  current  Institutional  policies.  According- 
ly I  am  forwarding  copies  of  this  statement  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  Michigan  Council  of 
State  College  Presidents  and  in  the  Michigan 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  with 


a  request  for  early  meetings  to  discuss  the 
issues.  I  am  also  sending  copies  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
the  Association  of  Stale  Univer.s;ties  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges,  and  the  Asfociatlon  of  Urban 
Universities  reque.vting  them  to  Join  me  In  a 
Call  for  immediate  review  of  Selective  Service 
procedures  affecting  education. 

The  educaUonal  issues  discussed  m  this 
statement  Include  but  a  few  of  the  pressing 
problems  identified  in  recent  montlis  .as  rea- 
sons for  a  comprehensive  reconsideration  of 
our  entire  nation.ii  .service  policy.  There- 
fore I  am  sending  copies  of  this  staiemont  to 
Michigan  members  of  the  Congress,  uj  mem- 
bers of  cognizant  Hou.e  and  Senate  commit- 
tees. ;.nd  to  odicers  of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration strongly  urging  such  a  review. 


Who  Manipulates  the  "Student  Protest" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENfATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 
Mr.s.  KELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  found 
the  following  article  a  most  Interesting 
analysis  of  the  "organized  student  pro- 
test."   "Who  Manipulates  'Student  Pro- 
test'?" could  well  boar  reading  bv  all  my 
colleagues  who  are  trying  to  cope  with 
this  problem  of  our  youth  in  revolt  in 
their  own  cities  and  towns. 
(From   the   Washington    (DC)    Post.   June 
20.  1966) 
Who  Manipulates  'SxroENT  Protest'? 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
When  this  country  dies,  the  medical  ex- 
aminer's verdict  many  very  well  be  that  It 
has  perished  of  Its  own  Innocence. 

Ciuiously  enough,  one  of  the  main  culprits 
In  sustaining  this  Innocence  Is  our  vaunted 
scientific  method.  Here  we  have  at  hand 
a  rather  exhaustive  statistical  poll  purport- 
ing to  determine  "the  scope  of  organized 
student  protest  in  1964-1965."  It  comes  to 
us  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service  of 
Princeton.  New  Jersey,  and  the  man  who 
has  put  the  pollsters'  material  Into  analytical 
words  Is  Richard   E.  Peterson. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  survey 
sought  to  get  behind  the  "stereotypes- 
epitomized  by  the  Berkeley  revolt  and  it 
succeeds  in  making  a  case  for  the  view 
that  "proportions  of  students  Involved  in 
pacifist  demonstrations  were,  comparatlvelv 
speaking,  quite  small."  As  for  the  "propor- 
tions of  student  bodies  actively  objecting  to 
U.S.  Vietnam  policies,"  these  by  no  means 
matched  the  number  of  protesters  against 
such  politically  Innocuous  matters  as  dress 
regulations. 

Off-campus  questions  of  civil  rights  moved 
more  protesters  than  any  other  Issues  But 
the  Issue  of  food— "organized  unhappiness 
about  Institutional  cooking"— ranked  second 
as  an  issue  for  campus  protest,  well  ahead 
of  such  questions  as  Vietnam,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  "ban-the-bomb."  and  the 
censorship  of  student  publications  or  clamp- 
downs  on  campus  appearances  of  "a  par- 
ticular person  of  leftist  persuasion." 

All  of  this  data  is  worth  having,  for  It 
tends  to  "cool"  much  of  the  excitability 
engendered  by  reports  of  the  student  "re- 
volt." But  the  survey  is  woefully  deficient 
w'hen  it  comes  to  probing  for  the  origins  of 
the  "new  student  left."  It  utterly  ignores 
the  question  of  the  forces  that  have  been 
working  behind  the  scenes  to  harness  "left- 
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laf  protesters  to  the  end  of  serving  Soviet 
and  Bed  Chinese  foreign  policies  at  the 
expense  of  basic  U.S.  Interests. 

TTve  survey  speaks  vaguely  of  "the  activi- 
ties of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  and  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  .  .  .  and  other  organizations 
(that)  are  clearly  worldng  on  a  number  of 
fronts  to  expose  and  eliminate  perceived 
sources  or  injustice  and  contradiction  ...  in 
American  society." 

But  you  will  search  in  vain  through  Peter- 
son's pages  for  anything  bearing  on  the  role 
of  the  "Old  Left,"  whether  Soviet  Commu- 
nist or  Maoist  or  Trotskylte.  in  penetrating 
and  twisting  the  operations  of  supposedly 
Indigeonous   student   organizations. 

The  FBI  has  documented  the  role  of  75 
young  comrades  who  were  trained  by  Com- 
munist leaders  Gus  Hall  and  Herbert 
Aptheker  at  Camp  Mldvale  in  Rlngwood, 
N.J..  to  go  forth  and  make  the  DuBols  groups 
the  "youth  section"  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  United  States. 

If  "student  radicalism"  is  worth  probing, 
It  should  be  probed  In  terms  of  Its  organiz- 
ing dynamics  as  well  as  in  terms  of  its  an- 
swers to  abstract  questions  at>out  "Justice." 
But  the  computer  Is  evidently  blind  to  ques- 
tions of  origin  and  control.  This  is  the 
"new  science,"   a  eunuch   thing. 


Tribute  to  Harvey  0.  Payne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1966  I 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent annual  convention  of  the  Texas 
State  Bar  In  San  Antonio,  Mr.  Harvey  O. 
Payne,  director  of  public  relations  for 
the  State  bar,  was  honored  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  organiza- 
tion during  the  past  10  years. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  of  knowing  and  working 
with  Mr.  Payne.  We  were  both  area  di- 
rectors under  the  old  National  Youth 
Administration  in  the  early  days  of  that 
fine  program. 

Years  later.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
Working  with  his  lovely  daughter,  Janls. 
when  she  was  a  member  of  my  staff  In 
Washington.  Harvey  Payne,  his  genial 
and  vivacious  wife,  Mary,  and  Janis,  are 
great  citizens  and  leaders  in  their  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Payne's  keen  observations  and 
timely  recommendations  have  been  of 
Immeasurable  assistance  in  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  Texas  State  Bar. 

Mr.  Payne,  who  possesses  a  warm  and 
endearing  personality,  has  also  on  nu- 
merous occasions  provided  invaluable 
assistance  in  cultural,  civic,  patriotic  and 
charitable  endeavors. 

The  plaque  honoring  Mr.  Payne  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Byron  Pullerton,  assist- 
ant dean  of  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School,  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Fullerton's 
remarks  provide  a  fitting  footnote  to  the 
distinguished  career  of  Mr.  Payne,  and  so 
therefore  I  commend  his  words  for  your 
attention: 


Presentation  or  Plaqtte  to  Harvbt  O.  Patks 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  anyone  from 
Hutto.  Texas  becoming  a  success  at  any- 
thing— but  we  have  anally  located  one  man 
who  deserves  the  title  of  "The  Pride  of 
Hutto"  because  of  his  success  in  his  cliosen 
profession. 

H.irvey  O  P.iy.ne.  Director  of  Public  Re- 
latione for  the  St<'ite  Bar.  has  served  the  bar 
since  1956  with  loyalty  iind  distinction. 

The  Public  Rel.ition.s  Cornniiitee.  its  pres- 
ent .^nd  p.^sl  members.  taSce  this  means, 
Harvey,  of  saying  ■■Tii.mk  You"  for  the  ten 
years  of  distinguished  and  effective  work  you 
have  done  m  behalf  of  the  State  Bar. 

We  need  not  recite  your  work  but  we  do 
point  ■anih  pnde  to  the  grcut  benefits  re- 
alized by  the  Bar  from  what  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  finest  public  relations  pro- 
gram conducted  by  any  state  bar  association. 
a  program  planned  and  executed  largely 
through  your  ctforts. 

On  behalf  of  the  Public  Relations  Commit- 
tee I  present  this  plaque  to  you.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

■Presented  to  Harvey  O.  Payne  with  deep 
affection  and  appreciation  of  his  servicee  as 
Director  of  Public  Relations  of  the  State  Bar 
of  Texas.  1956-1966.  PYom  present  and 
former  memliers  of  the  Public  Relations 
Committee  of  tlie  btate  Bar.  General  As- 
sembly. State  Bar  of  Te.xas,  San  Antonio, 
Te.xas.  June  30,  1966   ' 

You  can  now  say  that  you  are  truly  the 
gre.itest  of  all  Hutto  Hippos. 

And  we  do  not  want  to  overlook  the  far- 
sightedness of  such  men  as  Homa  Hill  whose 
dedication  to  the  bar  spawned  the  public  re- 
lations program  and  retained  the  services  of 
Harvey  Payne.  To  these  men  we  also  express 
our  .ipperlcation. 


The   Promise  of  American   Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

uOr    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  full 
promise  of  American  life  for  each  and 
every  citizen  is  a  soal  toward  which  we 
are  all  striving.  The  Congress  has  taken 
and  is  continuing  to  take  giant  steps  in 
this  direction.  In  the  midst  of  unprece- 
dented pro.sperity  for  most,  striking  ex- 
amples of  special  hardships  remain. 

A  call  to  abolish  the  barriers  to  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise  of  American  life  for 
all  was  eloquently  issued  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro  in  Greensboro. 
N.C..  June  5,  by  the  Honorable  Frank  E. 
Smith,  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
who  Is  continuing  to  serve  his  country  as 
a  director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

Through  our  service  together  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Smith's  serv- 
ice and  dedication  to  improvement  for 
all  sections  of  the  Nation.  His  remarks 
at  Greensboro  reflect  that  dedication  to 
the  full  promise  of  American  life  for  all 
people.  I  am  including  his  address  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 


The  Promise  or  American  Life 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  a  young  scholar 
named  Herbert  Croly  published  a  book  called 
"The  Promise  of  American  Life."  It  still 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  Influential  books  in 
American  history.  Woodrow  Wilson's  New 
Freedom  and  Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
both  reflected  the  Ideas  it  encompassed.  In 
that  book  Croly  firit  voiced  the  concept  that 
massive  government  Intervention  should 
bolster  the  economic  system  In  times  of 
stress,  a  remedy  cormnonly  accepted  tod.ay 
by  all  political  faiths. 

Today  the  American  economic  system, 
working  in  collaboration  witli  government, 
has  achieved  a  state  of  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility virtually  undreamed  of  a  few  years 
ago.  Those  of  your  generation  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  above-average  education 
enter  a  world  where  economic  security  is 
almost  a  fact  of  life. 

There  are.  of  course,  significant  exceptions 
to  this  prosperity  and  security.  There  are 
regions  of  the  country  in  which  indtistrial 
expansion,  automation,  and  change  have 
been  too  swift  to  accommodate  all  the  un- 
prepared human  beings  involved.  Tlie  most 
striking  examples  of  these  archaic  economies, 
with  their  resulting  hardships,  are  the  coal 
regions  of  Appalachla  and  the  cotton  coun- 
try of  the  deep  South,  but  there  are  others, 
equally  acute  if  not  equally  publicized — the 
remote  forest  areas  of  the  Far  West,  for 
example. 

Aside  from  the  regions  where  there  is  rpe- 
cial  hardship  today,  there  is  another  kind  of 
exception  with  an  even  more  crushing  type 
of  hardship — that  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  uneducated,  whatever  their  race,  or  their 
age.  or  their  locale.  You  will  recall  that 
in  heralding  our  new  world  of  unparalleled 
economic  security,  I  carefully  limited  the 
guarantee  to  those  members  of  the  new  gen- 
eration who  had  the  benefit  of  an  above- 
average  education.  For  the  young  Negro 
who  fits  this  definition,  today's  opportunities 
have  never  been  equalled.  By  contrast,  how- 
ever, the  uneducated  Negro  actually  faces 
the  probability  of  falling  even  farther  behind 
his  educated  brother  than  he  already  is. 

If,  without  forgetting  our  obligation  to 
Improve  these  exceptions,  we  accept  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  economy,  what  then 
is  to  be  the  promise  of  American  life  for  your 
generation? 

One  of  the  privileges  of  youth  is  your 
tendency  to  ignore  the  long  stretch  of  time. 
So,  though  you  have  very  likely  not  realized 
It,  your  generation  will  dominate  otir  so- 
ciety for  the  remainder  of  the  20th  century. 
I  suppose  you  have  to  reach  my  age  bracket 
before  you  begin  to  realize  that  the  acttiarles 
count  you  better  than  half  done,  and  to 
balance  the  years  and  what  you've  done  with 
them  against  the  span  and  spirit  of  man. 

I  don't  think  anyone  would  take  issue  with 
me  if  I  said  the  20th  century  has  been  the 
most  cataclysmic  in  history,  for  both  good 
and  Ul.  We  necessarily  believe  that  the  good 
outweighs  the  ill.  But  the  20th  century  is 
two-thirds  gone.  In  terms  of  the  promise 
of  American  life,  what,  for  the  next  34  years, 
will  It  be?  Or  i>erhaps  the  more  Important 
question  Is,  what  should  It  be?  I  am  an 
optimist,  and  I  believe  that  the  answer  to 
the  second  need  not  be  far  removed  from 
the  answer  to  the  first. 

On  that  premise,  what  must  the  promi.se 
be?  First  of  all.  It  must  bring  to  full  reality 
the  promise  of  equal  citizenship  given  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution. In  the  great  social  and  political 
revolution  of  the  past  few  years,  the  last 
Important  legal  terriers  to  this  reality  have 
fallen.  The  Federal  Government  is  fully 
committed  to  the  tASk  of  eliminating  second- 
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class  citizenship.  In  the  days  ahead  here  in 
the  South,  we  should  not  be  content  until 
our  state  and  local  governments  reach  the 
same  commitment. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
goal  can  be  achieved.  One  of  the  great  hopes 
for  the  future  of  American  life  is  that  there 
will  be  lifted  forever  from  the  white  South- 
erner tlie  burden  of  con.=cicrice  of  race  which 
he  and  his  forebears  have  had  to  cirry  for 
three  hundred  years.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  affluence  of  our  economic 
system  will  continue  throi  gh  vour  lives  and 
beyond.  Enlightened  busmess'le-adership.  as 
well  as  enlightened  governniental  policy  will 
both  contribute,  for  both  have  now  accepted 
their  responsibility  to  maintain  full  employ- 
ment and  the  fullest  possible  prosperity. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  however,  there  are 
still  bllpht  and  hardship  in  the  midst  of  this 
unprecedented  national  prospentv.  "niere 
is  no  re.ason  why  tliey  should  be  allowed  to 
remain.  The  War  on  Povertv.  with  all  of  Its 
imperfections,  is  evidence  of  the  national 
will  to  reject  economic  deprivation  for  any 
citizen.  The  commitment  to  the  future  must 
be  continuing  efforts  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  economic  system  so  that  It  can 
utilize  the  iiroductive  labor  of  every  citizen 
The  pressures  for  a  larger  labor  force  today, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled,  provide  ample 
proof  that  oiu'  American  system  can  be  so 
improved  that  it  will  offer  economic  security 
for  every  citizen. 

The  scourge  of  poverty  and  hunger  will 
be  eliminated  In  Its  entirety  only  by  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  operates  alwav's  at  the 
top  level  of  efficiency. 

Active  government  Intervention  has  been 
necessary  In  the  past,  and  It  will  undoubted- 
ly be  necessary  in  the  future.  The  greatest 
need,  however,  for  our  economic  system  is  a 
better  educated  citizenry.  Better  prepared 
workers  and  managers  can  provide  greater 
productivity  for  the  system,  and  thus  en- 
able continual  Improvement  In  wage  and 
salary  levels.  Better  education  Is  therefore 
probably  the  best  contribution  that  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  can  make  to  the  American 
future. 

Plowing  from  the  potential  productivity  of 
our  economic  system,  there  Is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  every  citizen  should  be  able 
to  earn  a  return  above  the  level  we  have 
come  to  define  as  poverty.  For  that  matter 
there  Is  no  reason  why  our  standards  for 
measuring  poverty  should  not  become  broad- 
er every  year.  Tomorrow's  minimum  stand- 
ard should  be,  and  can  be,  what  is  regarded 
as  a  medium  standard  today. 

It  is  easy  to  belittle  the  potential  of  eco- 
nomic Utopia  and  talk  about  the  dole  and 
the  alleged  adage  that  the  poor  must  always 
be  with  us.  Of  course,  there  will  always  be 
mdivlduals  whose  personal  handicaps,  phys- 
ical or  psychological,  are  so  great  that  they 
cannot  meet  a  useful  responslbiUty  in  so- 
ciety, but  there  is  no  real  evidence  at  all  to 
support  the  theory  that  Americans  will  not 
respond  to  valid  opportunity  with  productive 
work.  The  contrary  Is  being  proved  every 
day,  as  labor  supply  becomes  more  difficult 
and  valuable  new  additions  to  the  labor  mar- 
ket are  regularly  drawn  from  groups  hereto- 
fore considered  useful  for  only  the  crudest 
of  unskilled  work. 

Even  though  we  recognize  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  achieve  a  complete  economic  Utopia 
I  think  we  can  all  safely  accept  the  fact  that 
lor  most  of  our  society,  the  struggle  for  bare 
existence  is  behind  us.  Just  a  generation 
ago  this  was  a  fiercely  real  struggle  for  most 
Americans,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  has  been  much  comment  about  the 
seem  ng    obsession    with    personal    economic 

^uZ  \.°''}^^  P'''^  °^  ""y  "'"'^  generation 
auring  the  two  decades  since  World  War  II 
All  but  the  exceptionally  underprivileged 
or  our  society  are  now  reasonably  assured  of 
economic  security.  Does  that  leave  a  mean- 
ingful goal  for  the  generaUons  who  will  grow 
into  maturity   and  dominance   during  this 
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last  third  of  the  century?  I  believe  it  does, 
but,  even  more,  I  believe  the  realization  of 
that  goal  can  offer  more  to  mankind  than 
civilization  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  to 
achieve.  In  a  word,  that  goal  should"  be 
quality — the  quality  of  life. 

The  quality  of  life  will  be  much  improved 
by  the  elimination  of  racial  injusUce  and 
discrimination.  It  will  be  further  improved 
by  the  elimination  of  economic  injustice, 
which  denies  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
earn  the  level  of  livelihood  that  makes  pos- 
sible present-day  standards  of  comfort  and 
security.  The  qu.^Iity  of  American  life  will 
be  improved,  too.  by  the  new  recreational 
opportunities  and  facilities  essential  for 
vigorous  people  with  healthy  bodies  to  en- 
joy. 

But  the  most  important  addition  to  the 
quality  of  life  must  be  an  intenselv  personal 
one,  the  greater  individual  capacitv  to  ab- 
sorb, appreciate,  enjoy,  and  extend  the  Last- 
ing values  of  the  intellect  and  the  spirit 
which  are  the  supreme  contributions  of  our 
heritage  of  Judeo-Chrlstlan  civilization.  We 
need  to  build  and  preserve  a  physical  en- 
vironment which  permits  an  appreciation  of 
esthetic  qualities  that  our  ancestors  were  de- 
nied by  the  sometimes  grubby  and  mean  af- 
fairs of  the  daily  struggle  for  existence  Ex- 
posure to  artistic  creation,  nature's  and 
man's,  can  help  develop  an  appreciation  for 
qualities  of  life  too  often  unknown  to  much 
of  our  population. 

It  will  be  your  task  to  build  a  society  that 
gives  free  and  full  reign  to  the  development 
of  man's  Intellect.  Thus  the  economic 
growth  essential  to  America's  future  must 
Include  varied  education,  from  the  basics 
needed  to  comprehend  and  communicate  to 
the  scientific  and  Inventive  genius  upon 
which  wp  have  come  to  depend.  But  much 
beyond  these  fundamentals,  education  must 
be  a  stimulation  of  the  Intellect  to  help  us 
achieve  more  of  the  finite  and  Infinite  capac- 
ity of  the  human  mind. 

For  too  long  we  have  depended  upon  luck 
and  circumstance  for  the  men  who  have 
left  the  marks  of  Rchlevement  on  their  fel- 
low man  and  on  succeeding  ages.  Far  from 
disparaging  these  achievements,  let  us  create 
lor  the  future  a  citizenry  keenly  perceptive 
enough,  and  appreciative  enough,  of  the  in- 
tellect to  assure  us  that  there  will  be  no 
unrecognized  or  undeveloped  genius  An 
educational  system  that  offers  opportunities 
imited  only  by  each  man's  capacities  and 
initiative  Is  the  only  way  to  achieve  this. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  American 
future  and  the  American  institutions  which 
nitjst  create  It.  but  we  all  realize  that  a  paro- 
chialism which  would  limit  our  progre^  or 
our  f,ailure6  to  national  boundaries  would 
doom  us.  Full  economic  achievement  Is 
vastly  dependent  upon  economic  expansion 
In  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  American  eco- 
nom  c  system  Influences  the  whole  world 
and  is  In  turn  influenced  by  factors  through- 
out the  world.  The  attainment  of  a  stable 
and  peaceful  world  is  basic  to  fulfillment 
or  the  promise  of  American  life. 

We  are  far  more  mature  about  the  world 
in  general  than  ever  before.  Hopefully,  our 
matur  ty  will  let  us  approach  the  problems 
of  world  relationships  In  such  a  way  that  we 
will  not  collapse  into  obliteration  of  the 
civilizations  we  have  achieved. 

The  steadily  developing  maturity  which 
has  marked  our  relationship  with  the  Com- 
munist powers  is  an  example  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  and  that  must  be  con- 
tinued on  a  vastly  greater  scale.  No  polit- 
ical doctrine  is  more  abhorrent  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  that  of  totalitarian  Com- 
munism.  We  have  checked  Its  spread  In  the 
world  at  considerable  sacrifice  In  both  blood 
and  money.  Striving  to  hold  this  aggres- 
sive ideology  in  relative  checkmate.  wThave 
come  to  realize  that  we  have  to  coexist  with 
it  or  face  the  witless  alternative  of  a  war  of 
annihilation.      We    have   seen    healthy    evl- 
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dence  that  Uie  same  pressures  for  a  better 
life  which  motivate  us  also  influence  the 
people  of  Russia,  with  a  resulting,  if  reluc- 
tant, acceptance  of  a  balance  of  p<.wcr  while 
the  needs  of  Individual  citizens  are  met 
There  is  reasr^n  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
sajne  inevitable  pressures  are  beginning  to 
work  m  Chir.a.  Nothing  h.as  changed  enough 
to  warrant  relaxing  our  guard  against  the 
aggression  of  the  Communist  powers  but 
there  Is  certainly  a  faint  outline  of  the  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  of  armed  camp.';  at  per- 
manent standoff.  Unremitting  se.,rch  for  !>n 
end  to  the  cold  war  must  be  continued  for 
without  Its  eventual  solution,  the  promise 
cannot  become  reality.  That  solution  must 
rest  on  a  common  realization  that  the  idea's 
of  human  life  hold  no  place  for  huma'n 
slaughter. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ican life  should  be.  Its  fulfillment  is  essen- 
tial, and  it  doesn't  really  matter  whether  we 
want  It  scllishly  in  order  to  achieve  our  own 
hopes  for  our  own  countrv,  or  in  order  to  at- 
tain the  universal  hope  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood for  the  world  becau!;e  intelligent  Amer- 
ican leadership  i.s  also  essential  to  permanent 
world  peace  and  stability. 

We  win  not  succeed,  however,  without  the 
kind  of  .activist,  discontented,  provocative 
minds  that  have  always  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  our  country's  achievements 
1  hose  minds  do  not  gro\^-  out  of  placidity  In 
spite  of  the  relative  phvEical  comfort  and 
security  we  have  now.  and  to  which  we  will 
grow  even  more  acclimated  In  the  future  we 
will  succeed  only  through  hard  work  'and 
sometimes  frustrating  struggles.  It  Is  the<=e 
struggles  which  offer  the  true  challenge  and 
the  ultimate  excltment  for  you  and  your 
generation.  '' 

The  popular  notion  that  we  can  live  with- 
out stress  and  conflict  is  one  of  the  philo- 
sophic errors  of  our  time,     A  world  so  cush- 
ioned and  sheltered  agaln^rt  experience  would 
not   be   worth   the   trouble   to   the   healihv 
Intelligent  human.     Another  passing  fad  is 
the    notion    that    drugs    or    other   artificial 
stimulants  are  needed  to  Induce  excitement 
and  revelation.     The  world  around  vou    for 
anyone  who  bothers  to  examine  It,"  is  full 
enough  of  excitement,  in  the  fight  for  a  bet- 
ter life,  and  of  the  revelation  of  the  heights 
to  which  man's  spirit  can  soar  in  the  process 
So  far,  everything  I  have  urged  upon  you 
could  aj!  well  have  been  said  at  any  univer- 
sity, or  before  any  audience.    But  what  I  am 
about  to  say  has..a  real  significance  for  each 
or  you.    It  refers  to  another  current  notion— 
and  one  I  would   ask  you  to  consider  with 
care      We  are  told  from  every  sort  of  forum 
that  we  have  wasted  the  talents  of  women 
ajQd  so   we  have.     I  would   deny  the  whole 
theme  of  my  statements  today  If  I  suggested 
that  you  should  not  pursue  careers  and  seek 
in  that  way  to  add  to  our  Intellectual  com- 
munity and  our  progress.     But  I  do  suggest 
that  It  also  lies  with  you  to  develop  succes- 
sors worthy  of  the  climate  vou  must  strive 
to  create,   and   that   you   should   not  short- 
change the  importance  of  the  children  who 
will  one  day  shoulder  your  tasks  to  such  an 
extent  that  you  fragment  your  energies  and 
your  talents  and  In  the  end  achieve  nothln" 
so   much   as   the   destruction   of   vour   own 
serenity.    A  great  deal  of  what  we  "call  civil- 
ization is,  in  fact,  tradition,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent tradition  is  the  province  of  homi      it 
sumves,  to  sustain,  by  being  passed  on.  and 
children  do  In  fact  become  what  their  par- 
ents inspire  them  to  become.    I  hope  you  will 
remember,  with  confidence  and  a  great  deal 
of    satisfaction,    that    contributions    to    the 
Intellectual   and   spiritual   progress  of  man 
are  not  all  made  by  manning  a  microscope 
or  a  computer. 

In  whatever  realm  you  elect  to  work  and 
upon  whatever  path  you  choose  to  follow 
my  invitation  wUl  be  open  to  you  l  invite 
you  to  Join  in  the  quest  for  quality  In 
American  life. 
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July  13,  1966 


The  158th  Birthdaj  Commemoratioa  of 
President  Jefferson  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or    VtltGlNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  13,  1966 

Mr.  ABBrrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  158th  birthday 
C(Hnmemoration  for  Jefferson  Davis, 
there  was  held,  in  Statuary  Hall  of  the 
Capitol,  a  ceremony  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, District  of  Columbia  division. 

For  this  ceremony,  they  selected  Mr. 
John  N.  Wheelock.  executive  director  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  their 
speaker,  and  he  made  a  very  fine  ad- 
dress. 

I  wish  to  include  herein  with  my  re- 
marks, the  text  of  his  address  and  com- 
meod  it  to  the  reading  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  address  follows: 
Spkech    bt   John    N.    Wheclocx.    ExrctTive 

DascTOB.  U.S.  Federai.  Trade  Commission. 

Jttnk   4.    1966.    ON   the   Occasion    or   the 

'l58rH        BiBTHDAT        COMMEMORATION        rOR 

President   Jkftehson    Davis,   in    Statuart 

Hall.    U.S.     Capitol,     Washington,     DC. 

Presented  bt  the   United  Daughters   or 

the  Contederact.  Mrs  Watne  R.  Delaney. 

President,  District  of  Columbia  Division 

Mr.  Payne,  Madam  President.  Madam 
President  General.  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  Friends. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
singular  honor  you  have  bestowed  by  allow- 
ing me  to  assist  you  In  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Plnls  Davis  on  this. 
bis  one  hundred  fifty-eighth  birthday.  Down 
througb  the  ages  men  have  distinguished 
thenoselvea  for  as  many  reasons  as  there  are 
grains  ot  sand  on  the  desert. 

In  Jefferson  Davis,  we  find  a  man  steeped 
In  a  selfless  devotion  to  an  ideal,  a  principle, 
a  way  of  life  that  men  had  struggled  to 
achieve  since  the  beginning  of  recorded  his- 
tory. The  dream  seemed  to  have  become 
a  reality  25  years  before  the  birth  of  him. 
vbotn  we  honor  today,  in  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Jefferson  Plnls  Davis  could  not  have  been 
other  than  he  was — being  the  tenth  child 
and  last  Issue  as  well  as  the  fifth  son  of 
Samitel  Bmory  Davis,  a  Revolutionary  War 
soldter,  and  ardent  admirer  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Jane  Coolt  Davis,  who  numbered 
among  her  relations,  one  General  Nathaniel 
Oreen  of  Rhode  Island,  the  same  Nathaniel 
Oreen  who  put  the  British  to  rout  in  South 
Carolina.  Jefferson  Davis'  middle  name  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  among  his  parents'  many 
Tlrtuee  lurked  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  slnoe 
he  was  to  be  the  last  child  through  nature's 
Intervention,  they  gave  him  the  middle  name 
of  Plnls. 

The  name  Jefferson  was  given  to  honor 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

At  birth,  because  of  an  alUng  mother,  his 
care  passed  Into  the  hands  of  his  sister  Ann. 
then  16  yean  of  age. 

We  conjecture  that  from  Ann  he  learned 
to  appreciate  beauty  and  gentleness.  From 
a  stalwart,  physically  active  father  and  the 
older  brothers,  who  worked  the  fields  along 
side  their  slaves,  came  the  lessons  of  man- 
hood. An  oft  quoted  family  axiom  was 
"Cowardice  is  the  most  contemptible  of  bad 
qualities."  The  lad's  formal  education  be- 
gan at  the  age  of  5  in  the  usual  backwoods 


log  cabin  school.  At  age  7.  his  Baptist  reared 
father,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  scholastic 
quality  of  the  school,  decided  to  send  the 
boy  to  St.  Thomas,  a  C.ithuhc  school  located 
In  Kentucky  Jefferson  ivrcomp.Hnied  a 
friend  of  his  Brother  Joseph's  on  this  700 
mile  Journey  by  horseback  and  coming  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  he  was  Introduced  to 
Andrew  Jackson  .%nd  spent  several  days  as 
"Old  Hickory's"  guest  In  later  years,  he 
was  to  remark  of  his  brief  sojourn  with  Mr. 
Jackson,  that  prior  to  our  meeting.  I  had 
heard  that  the  General  could  cuss  a  blue 
streak,  therefere  while  in  the  General's  com- 
pany I  listened  very  attentively,  but  to  my 
disappointment  not  one  curse  word  did  he 
utter  Needless  to  say.  the  brief  visit  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  boy.  Taking 
leave  of  tlie  Jacksons.  Jefferson  Davis  con- 
tinued on  the  Journey  and  arrived  at  St. 
Thomas  Sch'x.'l  in  good  'ime  to  begin  the 
term.  Since  the  child  was  the  only  Protes- 
tant and  the  smallest  boy  in  the  .school,  an 
elderly  priest  took  him  under  his  protection, 
had  the  boy's  bed  placed  in  his  own  room, 
and  I'Xiked  after  him  as  a  father  would  a 
son.  At  St.  Thomas.  Jefferson  witnessed  the 
fruits  of  service  and  self-abnegation.  The 
good  fnars  of  the  school  were  careful  to  Iso- 
late him  from  their  rellgii>us  teachings  and 
he  gained  a  thorough  respect  for  di.=icipUiie 
and  authority 

There  came  a  time  when  young  Davis  felt 
th.it  he  wanted  to  embrace  Catholicism  and 
he  voiced  his  desire  to  Father  Angler  at  the 
dinner  table  one  evening.  Remarking  on 
this  incident  years  later.  Mr.  Davis  said. 
•  When  the  good  Father  heard  what  I  had 
to  say.  he  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with 
a  sweet  and  gently  indulgent  smile,  and 
replied.  "That  for  the  time  being  you  had 
better  partake  of  some  nourishing  Catholic 
food  and  oflered  me  some  biscuits  and 
cheese  " 

Toward  the  end  of  his  second  year  at  St. 
Thomas,  JetTerson  was  called  home  at  the 
insistence  of  his  mother.  It  was  decided 
that  the  return  trip  would  be  made  by  steam- 
boat, a  mode  of  transportation  .'Starting  to 
appear  on  the  great  rivers  of  America.  So. 
at  the  age  of  9,  he  became  one  of  the  first 
Americans  to  use  this  method  of  travel.  On 
the  slow  voyage  down  the  Ohio,  thence  Into 
the  Mts.si.ss;ppi.  the  impressionable,  astute 
observer  with  an  open  mind,  rested  little.  It 
has  been  written  that  questions  were  ever  on 
his  lips,  his  inquiries  delved  into  every 
facade  of  what  he  beheld  and  heard.  Old 
Captain  deHart,  the  Commander  of  the 
steamboat  Aetna,  on  which  young  Jefferson 
Davis  was  a  passenger  w.as  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  the  boy.  throughout  the  voyage. 
The  good  Captain  Jokingly  remarked  to 
brother  Joseph  that  he  feit  hinxself  fortunate 
Indeed  that  the  boy  w:ia  not  a  member  of 
the  Marine  Kxaminlng  Board  at  the  time  of 
his  application  for  a  Masters  License.  As  the 
steamer  plied  Its  way  down  the  river,  making 
stops  to  pick  up  and  discharge  cargoes  at 
various  and  sundry  settlements.  Jefferson 
Davis  noted  the  appearance  and  listened  to 
the  conversations  of  the  men  at  the  docks. 
He  was  singularly  Impressed  by  the  cleanli- 
ness and  Independence  of  the  Indians  who 
came  to  the  boat  to  trade  fresh  killed  meat 
for  staples.  He  noted  that  the  Indians  were 
a  cleaner  lot  than  many  of  the  white  men 
he  had  seen  along  the  river  The  vastness 
and  dynamism  of  his  country  began  to  im- 
press Itself  on  his  comprehension.  It  was  as 
If  he  sensed  the  pulse  beat  of  America. 

He  was  enthralled  by  the  panoramic  beauty 
of  Its  geography  and  said  so  many  times.  At 
long  last  the  Aafna  docked  at  Natchez,  popu- 
lation 2.000,  where  his  brother  Joseph  had  a 
law  practice. 

Brother  Isaac  had  come  from  Wrxxiville  to 
meet  him  and  when  Isaac  and  Joseph  met 
the  young  man  at  the  gangplank  they  were 
delightfully  svirprlsed  at  how  he  had  grown. 
The  self  assurance  of  his  mannerisms  and 


way  of  speech  were  noted  and  Joseph  sensed 
that  here  was  no  provincial  lad.  but  a  young 
man  who  was  better  traveled  at  age  ten  than 
most  adults  and  that  the  seeds  of  a  first  rate 
liberal  education  had  been  planted  in  fertile 
soil.  The  welcome  he  received  on  his  arrival 
home  was  more  than  warm,  it  was  the  first 
and  last  time  he  ever  witnessed  his  mother's 
tears  and  his  father  who  had  always  sup- 
pressed deep  emotional  feelings,  threw  his 
arms  around  the  boy  and  kissed  him  again 
and  again.  After  a  brief  rest.  Jefferson 
Davis,  was  entered  In  Jefferson  College  and 
during  his  attendance  at  the  school,  he  spent 
the  weekends  with  Joseph  In  Natchez.  Jo- 
seph, at  this  period,  was  In  the  middle  of 
drafting  the  Constitution  of  Mississippi, 
which  incidentally,  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  December  10.  1817.  which  liap- 
pened  to  be  Joseph's  33rd  birthday.  After  a 
year  at  Jefferson  College,  Jefferson  Davis  was 
transferred  to  the  Academy  of  Wilkinson 
County,  a  school  closer  to  his  home.  It  was 
while  attending  this  school  that  young  Davis 
felt  that  the  work  load  was  beyond  his  abili- 
ties and  he  complained  to  his  father  about 
it.  After  a  moments  reflection,  his  father 
Informed  him  that  all  the  members  of  the 
family  must  work  with  their  heads  or  their 
hands  and  if  Jefferson  felt  that  the  school 
work  was  too  difficult  for  him,  he  would  em- 
ploy him  in  the  fields.  After  two  days  in  the 
blistering  hot  cotton  fields,  Jefferson  re- 
turned to  school  and  complained  no  more. 

At  13,  Jefferson  Davis  was  considered  ready 
for  University  training  and  he  was  enrolled 
In  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  The  president  of  the  school  was 
an  ordained  Unitarian  minister  from  whom 
Jefferson  learned  religious  tolerance.  At 
Transylvania,  he  developed  an  avid  taste  for 
reading  and  seldom  took  part  in  sports.  It 
was  at  this  time  he  made  a  lifelong  friend  of 
Albert  Sidney  Johnson  who  became  his  "ideal 
of  manliness."  It  was  here  that  he  came 
under  the  eye  and  won  the  "favorable  re- 
gard" of  Henry  Clay,  whose  son  w.as  one  of 
Jefferson  Davis'  close  friends. 

His  Commission  to  West  Point,  dated 
M.arch  11,  1824,  arrived  Just  as  young  Davis 
was  preparing  to  enter  the  senior  class  at 
the  University.  Jeff  was  not  overwhelmed 
with  Joy,  even  though  appointments  to  the 
academy  were  much  coveted  in  that  year. 
He  h.ad  been  looking  forward  to  studying  law 
at  the  University  of  "Virginia  but  financial 
difficulties  at  home  precluded  his  desire. 
Three  days  before  he  accepted  the  academy 
appointment,  news  came  of  his  father's 
death.  This  coupled  with  the  death  of  his 
youngest  sister  and  childhood  playmate. 
Mary,  Just  two  months  before  seemed  to 
crush  him  completely.  An  excerpt  from  a 
note  to  his  sister-in-law  gives  us  an  Insight 
Into  his  sensitive  nature  and  the  trace  of 
melancholy  that  lurked  there.  He  wrote. 
"This  Is  the  second  time  I  have  been  doomed 
to  receive  the  heartrending  Intelligence  of 
the  death  of  a  friend.  God  only  knows 
whether  or  not  It  will  be  the  last.  If  all  the 
dear  friends  of  my  childhood  are  to  be  torn 
from  me,  I  care  not  how  soon  I  follow." 

The  grief  stricken  boy  of  sixteen  took  le.we 
of  his  many  friends  at  Transylvania  In  July 
of  1824  and  started  his  Journey  to  West 
Point  Military  Academy.  Arriving  too  late 
for  the  new  term,  he  was  required  to  take  a 
special  entrance  examination.  The  examina- 
tion was  so  unorthodox  and  sketchy,  that 
Jefferson  Davis  later  wrote.  "Since  that  time, 
I  have  never  believed  than  an  examination 
formed  a  very  conclusive  rule  of  decision  up- 
on qualifications  of  a  person  subjected  to  Us 
test,"  In  any  case,  the  examination  passed, 
Jefferson  entered  Into  the  rigorous  routine 
of  the  Academy. 

He  renewed  the  old  friendship  with  Albert 
Sidney  Johnson  and  was  accepted  Into 
Johnson's  "set"  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance ot  Leonldos  Polk,  later  to  become 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Louisiana  and  a  fighting 
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General    In   the   Confederate   Army.     During 
the  period   1825-26.   there  were   five  men  at 
the    .Academy    destined    to    become    leading 
figures  in  the  Confederacy.     Jefferson  Davis" 
record  at  the  Point  w\is  liot  exceptional,  be- 
ing  a   high   spirited,   fun   loving   individual, 
with   an   independent  temperament,  he   had 
little   difficulty  in   accruing   120  demerits  In 
his  plebe  year,  70  demerits  In  his  second  year, 
and  a  rousing  137  demerits  in  the  f-lrd  year. 
Two  hundred  demerits  in  any  one  year  would 
have  meant  automatic  dismissal.     At  gradu- 
ation  on   July   12,    1828.   he  stood  23rd   In  a 
class  of  33.     It   hiis  been  written  by  fellow 
cadets  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  distinguished 
in    the    Corps    for    his    manly    bearing,    his 
liigh-toned  and  lofty  character.     His  robust 
and  soldierly  figure  and  his  springy  step  was 
likened   to  the   tread  of   an   Indian   on   the 
warpath.     He  stood  approximately  six  feet  In 
height.     The    discipline     Instilled     at    West 
Point   was   probably   the   most   useful    thing 
Jefferson  Da\1s  took  along  when  he  left  the 
Academy.     He  certainly  did  not  absorb  the 
way   of   pliancy   and   assumed    cordiality   of 
the  politician — in  fact,  the  reverse  w.is  true. 
He   had  no   use  for  phonies  or  svchophants 
and  became  openly  hostile  on  encountering 
anyone  who  suffered  from  these  defects.     It 
has  been  written  that  this  lack  of  political 
virtue  was  a  prime  source  of  D.avls'  failure  to 
please  a  lesser  breed  of  men  during  his  term 
as  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

After  his  graduation.  Lt.  Davis  visited  his 
home  on  three  months'  furlough  and  went 
from  there  to  Jefferson  Barracks  situated 
near  St.  Louis.  After  a  brief  taste  of  pleas- 
ant duty.  Jefferson  Davis  was  transferred  to 
the  northern  frontier  where  he  served  with 
exceptional  credit  for  almost  four  years.  It 
was  during  this  tour  of  duty  that  he  came  in 
contact  with  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor  and  fell 
In  love  with  the  good  Colonel's  daughter, 
Sarah  Knox  Taylor.  Every  member  of  the 
family  grew  fond  of  the  young  Lt..  but  Col- 
onel Taylor  frowned  on  any  thought  of  mar- 
riage where  an  army  man  wa.s  concerned, 
because  of  his  awareness  of  the  rough  life 
that  women  were  forced  to  lead  on  the  fion- 
tler.  To  add  weight  in  the  fathers  case 
against  the  marriage  was  Jeffer.son  Davis' 
vole  against  him  on  a  matter  of  principal  In 
a  minor  court  martial. 

During  the  year  in  which  he-met  and  fell 
In  love  with  Sarah,  the  first  challenge  to  his 
patriotic  philoKopliy  was  encountered  in  the 
form  of  South  Carolina's  threat  to  nullify 
the  unjust  protective  tariff  decreed  to  fa\or 
New  England  industries.  Davis  became  con- 
vinced that  his  regiment  would  be  among 
those  sent  to  force  the  State  into  submis- 
sion, or  this  incident  he  wius  later  Ui  write 
"by  education,  by  association,  and  by  prefer- 
ence. I  was  a  soldier,  then  regarding  my  pro- 
fession as  my  vocation  In  life.  Yet  looking 
the  issue  squarely  in  the  face,  I  chose  the 
alternative  of  abandoning  my  profession 
rather  than  be  employed  in  the  subjugation 
or  coercion  of  a  State  of  the  Union."  "The 
compromise  of  1833  prevented  the  threatened 
calamity,  and  the  sorrowful  Issue  was  de- 
ferred until  a  day  more  drear,  which  forced 
upon  me  the  determination  of  the  question 
of  State  Sovereignty  or  Federal  Supremacy 
of  Independence  or  submi-sslon  to  usuroa- 
tion."  ^ 

The  same  year.  In  1833,  Jefferson  Davis  was 
promoted  to  1st  Lt..  and  ordered  to  Kentucky 
to  recruit  troopers  for  his  unit,  thence  to 
Arkansas  where  he  began  to  realize  that 
army  life  on  the  frontier  was  no  place  for  a 
woman  and  that  his  fortunes  had  not  ad- 
vanced appreciably  after  almost  seven  years 
service.  Ftirloughcd  home,  Jefferson  Davis 
di.-^cussed  his  problem  with  Joseph  who  fi- 
nally persuaded  him  to  leave  the  Army  and 
become  a  planter.  Jefferson  Davis  tendered 
his  resignation  from  the  Army,  to  take  effect 
on  June  30,  1835,  and  married  his  sweet- 
lie:irt  over  the  objections  of  her  father 


TrmSiedlately  after  the  wedding,  the  . 
and  groom  booked  passage  on  a  steamBoat 
bound  for  Mississippi  and  brother  JosepttJs 
plantation,  where  they  were  to  live  unUl  Jef\ 
ferson  Davis  had  cleared  his  land  and  btUlt 
a  house.  Three  months  after  the  wedding 
Sarah  Knox  Taylor  Davis  was  dead  of  ma- 
laria—a  blow  from  which  Jefferson  Davis 
never  recovered.  It  was  decided  that  a 
change  of  scenery  would  help  him  get  over 
his  grief  and  so  accompanied  bv  his  body 
servant  James  Pemlerton.  he  sailed  for  Cuba 
thence  to  New  York.  Washington,  D  C  and 
home  to  Hurricane,  the  Plantation,  on  Davis' 
Bend. 

Jefferson  Davis  shut  himself  away  from 
the  world  for  seven  long  years,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  devouring  the  books  con- 
tained in  his  brother's  vast  llbrarv  Discus- 
sions between  the  brothers  were  endless  and 
W'lthout  argument  for  they  were  as  one  In 
their  thought  on  history,  politics,  and 
philosopliy. 

In  1843,  he  was  persuaded  out  of  his 
seclusion  to  run  on  Uie  Democratic  Ticket 
In  opposition  to  the  Whig  Partv.  at  that  time 
a  power  In  Ml.=si!;sippl. 

Although  he  lost  the  election,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  saw  in  him,  a  dedicated  Paladin 
for  the  cause  of  State's  Rights.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  that  Jefferson  Davis  met 
and  lost  his  heart  to  Varina  Anne  Howell  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  brother  Joseph's 
closest  friends.  After  an  extended  courtship 
and  engagement,  they  finally  married  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1845.  Returning  to  Brierfield  from 
their  honeymoon  In  New  Orleans.  Jefferson 
Davis  almost  immediately  found  himself 
caught  up  in  the  swirl  of  politics  and  was 
nominated  to  run  for  Congress  on  the  Demo- 

f'^l  /i.''''^^-  ^^  ""'^^  ^"^"^  *^«  *-a«  traveling 
to  Natchez  to  speak  that  he  decided  to  spend 
a  day  with  his  mother  and  tound  her  laid  out 
for  burial.  She  had  died  the  day  before 
Shocked  to  the  core  of  his  sensitive  nature 
he  rode  all  night  to  inform  his  wife  of  the 
tragic  news.  After  a  brief  rest  and  with  a 
fresh  mount  he  rode  back  to  keep  Uie  prom- 
ised engagement  because  he  knew  thai  peo- 
ple had  come  for  miles  to  hear  him  speak. 
The  election  won,  Jefferson  Finis  Davis  was 
sworn  n  as  a  member  of  the  29th  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  December  8,  1845 

From  this  day  forward  Jefferson  Davis  be- 
came a  man  of  destiny.    He  served  with  great 

Melno  "^'  'u  ''''  '"'"'''  ^"^^^  the  War  With 
Me.uco.     Subsequently,  he  was  U.S    Senator 

p^^^.h'"^^"''^'"'^'  °^  ^'^■"  i«  tlie  Cabinet  of 
President  Franklin  Pierce.  Finally  he  was 
selected  by  his  beloved  Southland  as^^!! 

sTlf,.  T"  ^?"f«^^"a^«  States  of  America. 
No  man  fought  and  worked  more  nobly  for 
his  country  than  did  Jefferson  Davis  He 
w.is  a  great  Mlsslsslpplan-he  was  a  great 
ferfonT-  ,  ^J'^  '^'  P''^^^g«  °^  time.  Jef- 
^^H,  ,  ,k'\,°^  '^^  ^°"'^  '^"'^  Abraham  Lin- 
coln of  the  North  became  a  part  of  the  heri- 
tage c.  all  America— both  North  and  South. 
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Fujiwara:   Success  Over  Handicap 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


OP    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  notable  characteristics  that  suc- 
cessful men  have  In  common  Is  their  res- 
olute determination  to  achieve  success 
An  example  of  this  truism  may  be  seen 
In   the  career  of  Honolulu  contractor 


Mr.  Harold  Fujiwara.  Mr.  Pujiwara's 
success — he  is  president  of  Island-Wide. 
Inc..  a  well-known  construction  finn  in 
Hawaii — is  all  the  more  admirable  be- 
cause he  attained  this-  pinnacle  in  spite 
7f  a  physical  handicap. 
\  Long  hours,  personalized  services,  care- 
ful paring  of  overhead,  and  a  policy  of 
patesing  on  to  his  customers  the  savings 
heteained  as  a  diligent  businessman  have 
givdn  him  an  enviable  reputation  among 
Island  construction  circles. 

Th^^  inspiring  story  of  Mr.  Fujiwara's 
pcrsistient  endeavors  to  become  a  success 
was  the  subject  of  a  recent  newspaper 
article  by  reporter  Charles  Turner.  I 
now  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  stor>-  which  appeared 
in  the  June  29  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser: 

Frjiw.\RA  A  SrccEss.  Despite  Handicap 
(By  Charles  Turner) 

Fifteen  years  ago.  Harold  Fujiwara  was  a 
beat€n  man. 

e  had  suffered  a  crippling  accident  while 
■king  as   a  carpenter,   losing  four   fingers 
on  one  hand. 

No  one  wanted  a  one-handed  workman  In 
those  days,  when  Jobs  were  scarce  and  Oahu 
w.ifi  yet  to  experience  its  post-statehood 
building  boom. 

But  Fujiwara  made  a  comeback,  first  by 
struggling  along  as  a  conrmiercial  fisherman 
and  later  by  Uklng  correspondence  courses 
which  enabled  him  to  go  Into  the  construc- 
tion business  on  his  own. 

Today,  he  heads  Island-Wide  Inc  a  com- 
pany which  did  $3  million  worth  of  business 
in  its  first  two  years. 

How  was  he  able  to  make  such  a  success'' 
"Becau.se  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  some- 
body.   Fujiwara  said. 

In  the  days  when  he  was  struggling  to 
support  his  wife  and  two  children  on  a  mea- 
ger income  from  commercial  fishing  Fuji- 
wara drove  himself  12  to  16  hours  a  dav 

It  broke  his  health,  and  his  dcx;tor  warned 
him  to  get  out  of  fishing. 

"He  told  me.  'You  must  pet  on  land  and 
on  a  diet.'  "  Fujiwara  recalled. 

With  the  knowledge  gained  from  his  corre- 
spondence courses,  he  managed  to  get  a  fore- 
man s  Job  With  the  Capehart  Housing  proj- 
ect at  Schofleld  Barracks.  He  later  became 
a  superintendent  on  similar  projects  at 
Barbers  Point  and   Manana  Housing 

In  1959  he  opened  his  own  business.  Rural 
Home  Builders,  with  a  work  force  of  five 
or  six  men. 

"With  the  experience  I  had  and  the  knowl- 
edge I  gained  in  construction  I  felt  that  I 
could  make  a  succei^s,"  he  said 
i„^^.'"'''«",°'"^  Builders  became  well  known 
l^J  ,.  ■  P""^'?--"'?'  becau.se  Fujiwara 
m.ade  It  a  point  to  be  always  available  to 
his  customers.  He  worked  out  their  financ- 
ing problems  and  helped  design  their  homes 
AS  his  reputation  grew,  so  did  his  confi- 
oence. 

In  1964  he  founded  Island-Wide  "to  help 
sub-contractor?  create  more  Jobs  and  heir 
out  the  local  industry."  Business  was  slow 
at  first,  but  gradually  the  Jobs  came  m. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had  done  «1 
million  worth  of  home-building. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  success.  Fuliwira 
said,  was  his  ability  to  cut  overhead  to 
the  bone  and  pass  the  savings  on  to  his 
customers. 

What  does  Pujawara  think  about  the 
Ha^f'>°'    the    home-buUdlng    Industry    in 

"It's  going  to  level  off.  but  will  pick  up 
gradually."  he  said.  "It  has  to  level  off  be- 
cause costs  keep  going  up.  But  the  tight 
money  situation  should  hold   prices  down 
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"It's  also  going  to  s!o^  do*n  construcUott, 
at  least  until  the  money  situation  eaaee." 

Meantime  Pujlwara  Isn't  going  to  sit  back 
aAd  wait  for  tilings  to  get  better. 

He  plans  to  keep  hlB  office  at  3249  Koapaka 
St.  open  until  9  pjn.  dally. 

Since  hla  day  begins  at  6:30  a.m.,  It  will 
mean  a  return  to  the  old  routine  of  working 
12  hours  or  more  a  day. 

But  Pujlwara  thinks  It's  worth  the  effort. 
And  the  30-odd  subcontractors  who  depend 
on  him  to  provide  them  with  home-buUd- 
Ing  jobs  agree. 


Freedom  of  InfonnatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or    CALITOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  natu- 
rally, the  press  of  the  Nation  has  hailed 
enactment  of  the  freedom-of-lnforma- 
tlon  bill. 

The  information  media  are  especially 
Interested  because  they  are  links  with 
the  general  public.  But  ordinai-y  citi- 
zens will  also  be  the  beneficiaries. 

As  President  Johnson  said  when  he 
signed  the  measure,  no  longer  can  cur- 
tains of  secrecy  be  pulled  around  de- 
cisions which  may  be  revealed  without 
Injury  to  the  public  Interest. 

The  people's  right  to  know  is  vital  in 
a  free  society  as  several  newspapers  have 
remarked  In  editorials  calling  attention 
to  the  new  law. 

These  editorials  are  illustrative  of 
many  which  have  been  printed  on  the 
subject,  and  under  previous  permission 
I  Insert  them  in  the  Record.  They  are 
taken  from  the  Washington  Post.  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  Indianapolis  Star, 
and  Wyoming  Eagle. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post. 

July  6.  19661 

Freedom  or  Information 

President  Johnson's  signature  on  the  free- 
dom of  Information  bill  puts  a  useful  stat- 
ute on  the  books.  He  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  signing  It  In  the  face  of  the  ad- 
vent position  toward  it  taken  by  a  great 
many  government  spokesmen.  Citizens  will 
IM  grateful,  not  only  for  the  bill,  but  for 
the  attitude  toward  Information  which  the 
President  disclosed  when  he  directed  officiala 
to  observe  the  spirit  of  the  law  before  its 
effective  date  a  year  from  now. 

The  novelty  of  the  new  legislation  lies  in 
provisions  under  which  the  citizen  denied 
Information  can  appeal  to  the  courts.  This 
proposal  grew  out  of  the  studies  started  in 
1950  by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  emerged  from  the  findings  of  the 
late  Harold  Cross,  author  of  The  People's 
Right  to  Know.  Dr.  Cross  was  appalled  at 
the  discovery  that  government  officials  were 
asserting  a  right  to  withhold  information 
and  that  citizens  had  no  appeal  from  the 
mere  assertion  of  an  ofHclal  that  he  would 
not  disclose. 

The  machinery  for  compelling  disclosure 
probably  is  of  more  practical  use  to  ordinary 
citizens  than  to  the  press,  because  of  the 
Inability  of  ordinary  Judicial  process  to  move 
swiftly  enough  to  satisfy  press  requirements. 
But  the  detail  of  the  statute's  practical  rem- 
edy Is  less  Important  than  the  assertion  of 
principle.     Citizens  hitherto  enjoyed  a  cer- 


tain power  to  compel  disclosure  by  sht?er 
publicity.  If  they  could  not  compel  officials 
to  divulge  they  sometimes  could  mnke  them 
wish  they  had.  Now,  In  addition,  they  are 
morally  armed  with  an  explicit  assertion 
that  citizens  have  a  right  to  know,  except 
In  certEiin  well  defined  exceptional  situations. 
And  they  are  legally  armed  with  the  right  to 
take  officials  into  court  for  improper  with- 
holding. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 

7.   19661 

People's  Right  To  Know 

With  the  passage  and  signing  of  the  free- 
dom of  Information"  bill,  secrecy  fur  the 
wrong  reasons  on  the  part  of  the  feder.U 
Kovernment's  excutive  a.gencies  should  at  Uist 
be  substantially  curbed.  In  the  words  of 
Preiident  Johnson,  government  otiicials 
should  no  longer  "be  able  to  pull  curlaini; 
of  secrecy  around  decisions  which  can  be 
revealed  without  injury  to  the  public  in- 
terest " 

Past  law  has  been  wholly  Inadequate  to 
force  disclosure  of  information  which  in- 
fringes neither  the  national  interest  nor 
individual  privacy.  When  this  legislation 
goes  into  effect,  any  person  can  challenge 
the  govenuaient  In  court  to  produce  spe- 
cific records  or  prove  their  withholding  Justi- 
fied. 

The  burden  of  proof,  in  other  words,  will 
rest  with  the  government.  Should  the  court 
decide  that  a  government  official  is  wrong- 
ly wltiiholding  infornxation  from  the  pub- 
lic,  he   Ciua   be   held   in   contempt   of  court. 

The  President  is  satisfled  that  the  bill, 
while  providing  for  public  access,  contains 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  national  se- 
curity, vital  foreign  policy  information,  trade 
secrets,  personal  data,  and  the  like.  Such 
vague  re.isons  for  nondisclosure  as  "good 
cause  found"  will  be  replaced  by  certain 
clearly  defined  exemptions. 

In  the  case  of  categories  exempt  from 
the  bill,  it  is  contended  that,  on  balance. 
the  public  interest  .and  the  cause  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  are  better  served  by  secrecy 
than  by  disclosure.  The  me;^sure,  more- 
over, does  not  cvutail.  or  affect  in  any  way 
the  traditional  executive  privilege  whereby 
the  President  may  direct  government  agen- 
cies to  withhold  di.so:ostire  of  certain  Infor- 
mation from  Consrress  when  he  believes  this 
to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

This  legislation,  with  its  recourse  to  the 
courts,  .should  prove  a  boon  to  lawyers. 
Journalists,  historians,  and  ordinary  citi- 
zens who  on  cx:caslon  in  the  pa^t  have 
been  unjustifiably  rebuffed  In  their  efforts 
to  break  through  offlcial  wraps  of  govern- 
ment secrecy. 

(From   the  Indianapolis   (Ind.)    Star.  Julv  6, 

1966) 

Thank  You,  Mr.  President 

A  great  many  C'mmentators  have  been  pre- 
dicting that  President  Johnson  would  either 
refuse  to  sign  or  reluctantly  sign  the  Freedom 
of  Information  bill  just  passed  by  Confess. 

They  were  wrong.  The  President  not  only 
signed  It.  he  issued  a  strong  and  enthu.sia.''tic 
statement  praising  the  aims  and  require- 
ments of  the  law.  'T  signed  thi?  measure." 
he  s;vld.  "with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  the 
United  States  is  an  open  society  in  which 
the  people's  right  to  know  is  cherished  and 
guarrte<l  DemfK^racy  works  best  when  the 
people  h.ive  all  the  information  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  nation  permits. 

"No  one  should  be  able  to  pull  the  cur- 
tain of  secrecy  around  decisions  which  can 
be  revctiled  without  Injury  to  the  public 
intereets." 

No  one  siiou'.d.  The  President  deserves 
the  th.'inks  of  all  free  Americans,  as  does  this 
Congress,  for  seeing  to  It  that  this  law  Is 
now  on  the  statute  books.  For  the  first  time 
the  ng'ht  of  the  people  to  know  what  their 


government  is  doing,  how  their  government 
is  doing  it.  and  why  their  government  Is  do- 
ing it  is  specifically  protected  by  Federal  law. 

Objoctians  have  been  raised  that  such  a 
l.iw  might  force  di.sclosure  of  national  s<K\t- 
rily  secrets,  but  the  law  provides  adequate 
safeguards  against  that.  The  final  de<:!slou 
on  what  should  or  should  not  be  disclosed 
will  rest  with  the  courts — sh.ould  a  dispute 
arise.  Now  the  burden  of  prnoT  Is  put  upon 
the  government  to  show  that  information  Is 
withhold  Ju.<-tifl.ibly,  and  not  to  hide  error 
f.-aud.  niisu.se  or  deception. 

This  is  not  a  law  Just  to  give  power  to  the 
prers  to  get  information  from  the  govern- 
ment. It  IS  a  law  guaranteeing  that  the  peo- 
ple will  now  have  access  to  information  about 
their  government,  from  many  sources,  so 
tliat  they  can  better  Judge  whether  they  are 
being  served  well  or  badly. 

While  the  importance  of  this  Law  to  Uie 
future  freedom  of  our  people  cannot  be  over- 
stated, the  President  went  even  further  in 
supporting  the  principle  of  freedom  of  speech 
in  this  country.  "A  citizen  must  be  able,  in 
confidence,  to  complain  to  his  government 
and  to  provide  information  Just  as  he  Is — or 
should  be— free  to  confide  in  the  press  with- 
out fear  of  reprisal  or  of  being  rwpiired  to 
reveal  or  discu.ss  his  sources." 

Some  state  laws  allow  prosecution  for  re- 
fusing to  reveal  sources  of  information  in 
which  news  stories  are  based.  In  a  recent 
case  a  young  editor  was  hailed  before  a  court 
because  she  refused  to  reveal  her  source  of 
infannation  about  a  drug  addiction  story. 
So  it  is  clear  that  while  this  new  law  is  a 
great  step  forward,  there  is  more  to  be  done 
on  a  local  level. 

The  President's  unequivocal  supp>ort  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  law  should  give 
impetus  to  new  efforts  in  the  states  to  end 
these  remaining  restrictions  on  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  speak  up  without  fear  or 
persecution. 

[From  the  Chevenne    (Wyo.)    Eagle,   July   6. 

19661 

Freedom  of  Information 

'I  have  always  believed  that  freedom  of 
Information  is  so  vital  that  only  the  national 
security,  not  the  desire  of  public  officials  or 
private  citizens,  should  determine  when  it 
must  be  restricted." 

With  those  words.  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  signed  Into  law.  on  July  4,  1966.  the 
"Freedom  of  Information"  bill. 

With  exceptions,  the  measure  is  aimed  at 
giving  any  person  the  leg;il  right  to  look 
at  government  records  and  to  put  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  federal  officials  if  they  In- 
voke secrecy  on  security  or  other  grounds 

The  President  said  he  did  not  share  the 
concern  of  some  that  the  bill  might  "impair 
government  operations." 

"I  am  instructing  every  official  in  this  ad- 
ministration to  cooperate  to  this  end  and  to 
make  information  available  to  the  full  extent 
consistent  with  Individual  privacy  and  with 
the  national  Interest."  he  said. 

Signing  of  the  "Freedom  of  Information" 
bill  came  Just  a  week  after  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  unanimously  gave  It  final 
congre.^sional  approval. 

At  that  time,  Rep.  John  E.  Moss.  D-Calif  . 
who  had  fought  for  open-files  legislation  f"r 
10  years,  said  the  measu.-e  would  make  avail- 
able information  which  federal  offices  often 
withhold  "only  because  it  was  embarrassing 
or  inconvenient  to  supply." 

There  is  no  doubt  many  government  offi- 
cials— at  all  levels  of  government — are  and 
perhaps  always  have  been  inclined  toward 
secrecy. 

As  any  newspaper  reporter  can  tell  you, 
many  public  officials — at  local,  state  or  na- 
tional level — are  Inclined  to  hold  back  on 
information  which  might  be  rmbarrassing  or 
uncomplimentary.  Those  same  officials,  on 
the  otner  hand,   frequently  are  more   than 
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cooperative   in   getting  out   the   information 
that  makes  them  look  pood. 

The  public  is  eniiUed  to  all  the  news — 
fne  good  and  the  bad— so  long  as  It  doesnt 
aflect  the  national  security.  That's  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  democracy  work. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  the 
President  should  have  signed  the  "Freedom 
cf  Information"  bill  on  the  190th  annlver- 
K.iry  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  headed  the  com- 
mittee and  was  assigned  the  job  of  drafting 
that  great  document,  was  one  of  history's 
great  champions  of  freedom  of  the  press— 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  Informed. 

Jefferson  once  said.  "The  basis  of  our  gov- 
ernment being  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the 
very  first  object  should  be  to  keep  that 
right:  and  were  It  left  to  me  to  decide 
whether  we  should  have  a  government  with- 
out newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  gov- 
ernment, I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  latter  .  .  ." 


Sermon  by  the  Reverend  Sydney  Wad- 
dington,  Rector,  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  July  3,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  13,  1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  pulpits  of  many  churches  across  this 
Nation  the  modern-day  relevance  of  God 
and  country  was  reiterated  on  Sunday, 
July  3,  the  day  t>efore  this  country  cele- 
brated the  190th  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Reverend  Sydney  Waddinston, 
rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Lancaster.  Ohio,  my  home  city,  took  the 
same  occasion  to  deliver  a  most  thought- 
ful and  informed  sermon  in  support  of 
current  U,S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  Since 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Waddington  spent 
most  of  his  mlnb^try  in  the  Far  East  and 
is  an  active  student  of  forcinn  affairs, 
he  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject. 

I  am  happy  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleasue.s  in  the  Conpress  the 
recent  sermon  of  this  distinguished  Ohio 
clcrRyman: 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  th;.s  morning  to  de- 
liver a  theological  sermon.  1  remember  on 
bo.ord  ship  one  day  a  wom.m  was  telling  me 
about  her  lack  of  religion,  but  she  said  one 
thing  that  Impressed  me.  She  said  she  liked 
to  go  to  hear  a  certain  preacher  because  he 
di,scu,s.'=?d  fo.'cign  affairs  so  well.  Having 
been  pngnred  in  ,some  discu.^sions  previously 
with  the  lady,  I  wondered  how  she  knew 
and  I  .".lEo  felt  that  this  was  not  the  best 
method  of  preaching  the  word  of  God!  • 

Yet  this  morning  I  should  like  to  do  Just 
what  at  that  time  it  seemed  U)  me  I  would 
not  care  to  do.  and  that  is  to  di-cuss  foreign 
affairs  from   the  pulpit. 

I  do  s<i  becau.se  the  United  States  Is  todav 
faced  with  many  problems  in  Its  forign  af- 
fairs ,and  apparently  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  about  what  Is  ,-ittompted  and  what 
Is  being  done.  Having  spent  the  major  por- 
tion of  my  ministry  In  the  Far  East  and  hav- 
ing continued  my  Interest  and  reading  in  this 
field,  it  may  be  that  what  I  have  to  say 
should  carry  at   least  equal  weight  to  that 


of  the  Chalmmn  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  imtll  a  short  time 
ago  api>arently  did  not  know  that  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  had  separate  governments! 
In  my  discussion  of  what  Is  hapi>ening 
In  the  East  today  may  I  preface  my  remarks 
with  a  short  review  of  history.  For  the  life 
of  these  United  States  until  after  Uie  First 
World  War  we  enjoyed  the  peace  enforced 
by  British  sea  power.  When  trade,  commerce 
and  the  freedom  of  man  to  go  anywhere  he 
wished  was  hamjiered,  British  sea  power  soon 
set  matters  right.  True,  Perry  opened  Japan 
to  Western  trade  but  it  w.-is  only  because 
nine-tenths  of  tlie  high  seas  were  controlled 
by  the  British  that  the  United  States  was 
able  to  send  such  a  sizeable  fleet  to  Japan. 
As  British  power  faded  we  hoped  that  the 
League  of  Nations  (of  which  the  United 
States  was  not  a  member)  would  fill  the 
power  vacuum,  but  Mussolini  in  Abyssini.-»« 
Japan  In  Manchuria,  showed  the  League, 
with  all  Its  good  points,  could  not  keep  the 
peace. 

Finally  Germany  proved  that  an  un- 
scrupulous major  power  could  defeat,  con- 
quer and  occupy  a  weaker  country  and  only 
a  coalition  of  powers  could  whip  It  back  into 
line.  World  War  Two  further  proved  that 
any  coalition  without  the  Industrial  might 
of  the  United  States  was  pretty  weak. 

Like  It  or  not,  before  World  War  One 
England  was  the  great  peace  keeping  force 
In  the  world  and  after  World  War  Two  the 
industrial  might  required  to  keep  the  peace 
resided  In  the  United  States. 

Power  brings  responslbilitv.  If  you  use 
your  power  properly  this  is  the  responsible 
exercise  of  power.  If  vou  fall  to  luse  the 
power  granted  you  this  is  Just  as  much  an 
abuse  of  power  lis  is  its  Improper  u.se  When 
power  Is  yours  you  must  from  a  mora)  point 
of  view  make  good  use  of  it.  for  It  is  Im- 
moral to  allow  it  to  go  to  waste. 

Harland  Cleveland,  US,  Ambassador  to 
NATO  says.  "We  are  concerned  about  every 
breach  of  the  peace  because  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  too  likely  to  prove  indivisible 
and  because  If  trouble  spreads,  local  Com- 
munists backed  by  major  Communist  powers 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  sides  as  a  prel- 
ude to  taking  over.  We  are  involved  because 
we  are  widely  believed  to  have  the  power  to 
fight  or  prevent  fighting,  to  sit  on  the  lid  or 
let  the  pot  boll  over,  to  change  or  maintain 
the  existing  balance  of  political  power  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  And  this  Impres- 
sion Is  not  far  from  the  truth,  for  we  are 
probably  the  only  nation  which  now  has 
the  wealth,  firepower,  alriift  capacity  orga- 
nization skill,  and  (we  hope)  political  imagi- 
nation to  put  together  an  operational  world 
system  for  peaceful  change." 

Times  have  changed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.    No  one  power  can  by  itself 
hope    to   control    the    world.     Anything   on 
the  international  scale  must  be  done  in  co- 
operation with  other  nations.    This  we  Amer- 
icans, so  lomj  protected  bv  the  British  Fleet 
and   so   long  accustomed   to   going   our  own 
way.  do  not  seem  to  understand.    The  Amer- 
ican   Government,    a    trifle   sensitive   to   the 
appellation  "big  bully",  tries  not   to  go  it 
nione.     Whenever  action  is  nece.^sary  it  will 
take  action,  but  will  do  cvervthing  possible 
to  act  In  consort  with  other  nations,     This 
refusal  to  play  "big  brother"  or  "big  bully" 
depending  upon  what  view  vou  take,  has  us 
united  with  other  nations  In  NATO   SE.^TO 
OAS,  and  about  440  other  multilateral  pacts 
besides     the     United     Nations.       While     we 
jumped  Into  Korea  we  were  quick  to  appeal 
to    the   U.N.     We   acted    in    the   Dominican 
Republic  but  immediately  appealed  to  the 
OAS,     We  are  now  deeply  Involved  In  Viet 
Nam    but    SEATO    has    been    called    in    and 
Australia,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines  all  have 
sent  help,  and  we  are  using  bases  in  Thailand 
We   are  not  "going  it"  alone.     We  are  at- 
tempting  in   cooperation   with  other  Inter- 
ested   and    concerned   nations   to  see   to   It 
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that  Sotith  Vict  Nam  h.is  the  opportunity 
of  setting  up  lis  own  government.  Much  has 
been  said  aijout  lack  of  elections,  of  gove'-n- 
ment  by  a  few  instead  of  a  trulv  democratic 
government.  It  alw;iys  distresses  me  that  no 
such  charges  are  made  against  tlie  govern- 
ment of  North  Vict  Nam  where  no  election 
has  ever  been  hrld  nor  are  any  elections 
scheduled,  talked  about  or  even  contc-r- 
phited! 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  a  Democratic 
government  Is  possible,  desirable,  or  neces- 
sary, but  an  enlightened  government  with 
the  Interests  of  the  people  rather  than  the 
promotion  of  an  ideology  Is  all  that  cau  be 
hoped  for. 

Time  last  week  had  a  most  excellent  es- 
say "On  Understanding  Asia"  that  it  would 
pay  you  to  read  before  vou  make  up  your 
mind  about  the  nccessltv  of  insisting  on  a 
democratic  form  of  government  for  Asiatic 
states. 

When  France  was  forced  to  withdraw  from 
Viet  Nam  the  power  formerly  exercised  by 
her  vanished,  and  the  onlv  real  holders  of 
power  were  the  Communists  in  the  north 
who  then  wanted  to  fill  the  power  vacuum 
in  the  south.  It  is  thus  the  present  task 
of  our  allies  and  ourselves  to  supply  to  the 
South  the  power  that  Is  lacking.  The  right 
use  of  power  is  what  is  asked  of  us,  for  as 
I  pointed  out  earlier,  to  fall  to  use  the  power 
we  have  is  Just  as  much  a  misuse  of  power 
as  is  Its  abuse. 

So,  to  me  at  least,  we  are  morally  bound 
to  use  power  in  a  cavise  we  consider  right! 

As  any  executive  knows,  as  his  power  in- 
creases his  decisions  become  more  compli- 
cated. And  as  one  problem  Is  solved  two 
more  require  his  attention.  We  are  inclined 
to  want  simple  black  and  white  alternatives 
but  the  problems  are  complex.  The  Marshall 
Plan,  a  great  success  storv,  solved  the  re- 
construction of  Ehirope,  but  now  we  have 
the  even  more  complex  problem  of  how  to 
get  along  with  Charles  DeGauUe.  We  must 
not  over-simplify.  We  can  no  longer  think 
In  terms  of  peace  or  a  world  war.  The  al- 
ternate to  a  world  war  mav  not  be  peace  but 
rather  a  series  of  small  disputes  and  small 
wars. 

Our  President  has  been  sharply  criticized 
in  the  last  few  days  for  bombing  so  close 
to  Hanoi.  A  bomb  dropout  from  an  aero- 
plane is  a  devastating  thing,  but  not  more 
devastating  than  a  bomb  placed  outside  a 
hotel  on  a  street  by  a  secret  agent  Surclv 
the  techniques  of  warfare  are  terrible  Bv.t 
the  clandestine  assassination  of  school  teach- 
ers and  village  leaders  Is  more  terrible  Tlie 
Viet  Cong  in  1965  alone  murdered  or  kid- 
napped over  12.000  civilians.  This  Is  a  tragic 
drain  on  the  Intellectual,  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country. 

The  terrors  of  war  are  real.  The  devasua- 
tlon  and  demoralization  of  the  country  and 
population  are  facts  that  I  have  had  to  live 
with  without  benefit  of  army  rations  PX 
privileges  or  massive  organizational  support 
These  horrors  are  perhaps  more  real  to  me 
th.in  to  most.  But  the  final  Justification  for 
oiu-  continuing  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
against  Communism  Is  the  continuing  choice 
made  by  the  people  of  North  Viet  Nam 
Wherever  and  whenever  the  opportunity  has 
been  given  or  can  be  seized  these  people'have 
voted  in  the  only  way  possible  where  Com- 
munism holds  Eway.  They  have  voted  with 
their  feet,  and  by  the  thousands,  men  and 
women  have  turned  their  backs  on  the 
Workers  Paradise  and  made  their  way  as 
best  they  could  to  the  sanctuary  of  non-com- 
munist territory. 

To  refuse  to  sustain  those  who  look  to  us 
for  the  power  they  lack  will  not  postpone 
but,  rather,  hasten  the  day  of  our  own  down- 
fall. 

At  any  point  In  history  from  Hitlers  oc- 
cupation of  the  Ruhr  to  the  falsely  labeled 
"Peace  In  Our  Time"  of  Munich.  Hitler  could 
have  been  stopped  as  the  records  available 
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today  clearly  show.  But  after  hu  power  grab 
ttX  Munlcb  nothing  but  all-out  w^tr  could 
stop  him  When  the  comnmnlstic  world  un- 
derstands that  it  will  be  stopped  wherever  it 
trie*  to  extend  Its  eystezn.  no  matter  what 
dlagtilse  at  rxae  it  tries  to  use.  then,  and  not 
until  then,  will  it  seek  to  expend  its  energies 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind  rather  than  the 
subyersion  and  enslavement  of  others. 

Peace  at  any  price  Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  slavery.  May  God  who  gave  us  this  good 
land  for  our  heritage,  who  has  placed  upon 
ua  the  responsibility  of  power,  grant  that  we 
may  use  it  i:a  His  service  and  to  the  bene&t  of 
our  fellow  men! 


Meetiaf  Tomorrow's  Challeagei  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13. 1966 

Mr.  McVICB^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
long  ago,  Mr.  Hugh  Downs  of  the  'Today" 
show,  spoke  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
In  Colorado  Springs  on  the  occasion  of 
the  banquet  honoring  the  outstanding 
squadron  of  the  year  at  that  unique 
institution. 

The  thoughts  he  so  aptly  expressed 
seemed  so  apropo  to  so  many  people 
outside  of  his  Immediate  audience  that 
I  asked  Mr.  Downs  for  some  excerpts 
from  his  speech  to  insert  in  the  Concres- 
sioiTAi.  Record,  and  I  offer  them  now: 

RXMAKKS   BT   HUGH   DOWNS   AT  THE   AlR   FORCE 
ACAOEMT  DlNNEK.  JUHI  4.  1966 

This  Is  my  first  experience  at  an  Air  Force 
Academy  event  and — I  must  say — I  am  very 
impreaeed. 

Not  only  that — this  is  my  first  trip  t-o  Colo- 
rado Springs.  How  anyone  who  likes  to  say 
he's  been  around  could  be  so  late  In  arriving 
at  the  home  of  the  Air  Force  Academy.  I'll 
never  know. 

•  •  •  •  • 
This  U  a  moet  Invigorating  spot.    Not  only 

the  air,  which  is  great,  but  the  whole  at- 
moephere  of  the  place.  It  is  Invigorating  to 
get  caught  up  In  the  spirit  and  dynamics  of 
the  Am'ospace  Age  which  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy epitomizes.  There  is  a  feeling  of  drive, 
of  a  rushing  the  seasons  to  a  more  exciting 
and  challenging  tomorrow. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Dr.  Harold  Brown,  the  brilliant  physicist 

who  serves  as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  re- 
cently Indicated  that  the  modem  Air  Force 
la  ftwt  becotnlng  an  egg- head  organlzaUon — ■ 
that  the  number  of  blue  sul lei's  with  Master's 
Degree*  and  Ph.  D.'s  Is  rapidly  Increasing 
.  .  .  that  the  Interface  between  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  Air  Force  Is  getting  closer  and 
cloaer.  I  thought  of  this  also  when  I  was  in 
Sngland  and  did  a  broadcast  feature  on  Ox- 
ford University  and  one  of  my  guests  was  a 
Rhodes  scholar — from  the  Air  Force  Academy, 

You  are  eggheads  .  .  .  military  eggheads. 
Be  proud  of  it. 

The  late  Adlal  Stevenson  once  told  a  grad- 
uating class — "Eggheads  of  the  world — unite. 
You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  yolk  " 

•  «  •  •  • 

It  was,  I  believe,  good  advice. 

Now  there  must  be  a  way  to  establish  a 
relationship  between  eggheadedness  Eind  girl- 
chaatiLg  or  life  lant  worth  living. 

I  don't  mean  glrl-cbaalng — literally.  I  use 
the  phrase  to  represent  loosely  the  more 
gutay  quaUUes  of  the  balanced  human  male. 

History  Identifies  the  so-called  "Renaissance 


M.iJi"  of  a  few  hundred  years  ago--as  an 
individual  wlio  brought  combined  mental  and 
physical  efficiency  to  a  high  pit.ch. 

He  wa5  a  great  student  and  thinker,  per- 
haps a  p<xit  of  stiiture,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  wa.s  skilled  in  swordmanshlp  and  a  leader 
of  men.  But  most  important  his  strength 
never  stood  in  the  way  of  his  capacity  to 
care — for  a  woman — and  for  the  human  race. 

Tlie  modern  age  calls  for — Is  crying  for  — 
the  RenaL^sance  Man  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, who  merges  tlie  scientific  and  the  hu- 
manistic, who  can  handle  both  technological 
.-iiid  social  problems  with  intellectual  tough- 
ness and  emotional  stability  .  .  .  sort  of  a 
hard-boiled  egghead  with  a  soft  yolk  of  social 
con.sciou&ness.  you  might  say. 

Now.  If  suc'n  a  guy  Is  going  to  emerge,  in 
any  mjjritiers.  my  guess  is  that  he  has  to  be 
motivated  where  big  issues  are  forced  and  he 
has  to  absorb  his  education  in  the  brisk 
environment  of  efficiency  that  is  currently 
ass(x-i.ued  more  with  the  military  than  any- 
where e..'e.  And  I  would  add  that  the  ALr 
Force  Academy,  with  its  merging  of  the 
humanities,  scientific  knowledge,  physical 
fitness  and  military  leadership,  shows  evi- 
dence that  it  Ls  pacing  the  educational  world 
In  the  development  of  the  modern  Renais- 
sance Man.  In  fact,  this  Outstanding 
Squadron  of  1966,  which  we  saluate  tonight, 
select(>d  for  its  all-;u-ound  strength  rather 
than  its  specialties,  is  representative  of  this 
educational  movement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Continued  good  leadership  for  our  n.ition 
requires  that  we  encourage  and  develop  new 
thought  .\s  conditions  change — that  we  ma.xi- 
mize  u.se  of  our  manpower  resources — that 
we  Insvire  a  supply  of  men  who  know  how  to 
use  strength  withovit  loelng  compa-ssion,  and 
how  to  voice  dissent  without  damage  to 
loyalty.  And  that  we  keep  up  our  tech- 
nological capat>ilitles. 

Science  and  technology  have  yet  to  make 
the  world  R.ife  for  democracy.  But  at  !ea.st 
they  can  reduce  the  chance  of  worldwide 
conflict — as  long  n.s  the  forces  of  freedom 
retain  tcchnogolical  superiority. 

«  •  •  •  • 

That's  one  side  of  the  technological  story. 
The  other,  of  course.  Is  that  progress  and 
technology-  axe  practically  synonymous  in  the 
era  we  live  in.  This  inter-dependency  la 
well-known.  And  the  historic  pattern  of 
technology  being  created  largely  in  response 
to  defense  reqiuremoius.  remains  pretty  solid. 
The  inten-eia-.ion  of  technology  and  progress 
caji  be  seen  uS  a  chain-  Progress  is  e.sBential 
to  science.  Science  makes  txjssible  defense 
capabilities — a  position  of  sound  defense 
safeguiurds  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  Free- 
dom cAn  tolerate  and  afford  new  thought. 
And  new  tiiought  creates  progress. 

So  ultimately  it  will  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  you  cadets,  alom?  with  other  uni- 
formed and  civilian  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  gviard  and  guide  our  national  tech- 
nological resjurces.  There  Is  perhaps  no 
more  demanding  and  challenginR  tafk  today. 
You  have  the  education,  the  incentive  and 
the  teamwork  to  ma.-,ter  the  Job.  And.  thank 
God  for  that. 


First  Anniversary  of  Convening  of 
Congress  of  Micronesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30,  1966 

Mr   CRALEY.    Mr,  Speaker,  I  should 

like  to  concratulate  the  people  of  Micro- 


nesia on  the  finsi  annivei'sary  of  the  con- 
vening of  their  first  territoi-j'wide  Con- 
gress. 

A  year  ago  Congi-essman  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  and  I  observed  and  participated 
in  tiie  formal  opening  of  that  Congress 
for  the  people  of  the  Marianas.  Caroline, 
and  Marshall  Islands,  i.slands  which  the 
United  States  has  administered  as  a 
trust  territory  for  the  United  Nations  as 
a  result  of  World  War  II. 

On  July  12,  1965.  I  had  the  honor  and 
privileee  to  address  the  first  Microncsiau 
Congress  in  the  territorial  hcadquaiters 
at  Saipan.  I  was  there  to  represent  Con- 
tii-essnian  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Spread  over  3  million  square  miles  of 
the  Westei-n  Pacific  Ocean,  the  2,141 
islands  with  a  population  of  some  90,000 
people,  are  known  to  Americans  for  the 
battles  fought  there  in  World  War  II 
and  as  the  testing  grounds  for  the  Atomic 
Energ>'  Commission  after  the  war. 

As  the  islands"  administrator  the 
United  States  has  worked  for  the  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  progress  of  the 
people,  fostering  schools,  teachers,  im- 
municatlon  and  hospital  progi-ams.  The 
first  Micronesian  Congress  is  a  symbol 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made — a 
si^niificant  step  in  the  development  of 
self-government  for  these  people.  A  vital 
tradition  of  American  democracy  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  Microneslaiis  who 
occupy  a  strategic  position  In  the  Pacific 
area.  They  are  anxious  to  prove  them- 
selves capable  of  such  political  maturity 
and  I  wish  them  well  in  this  endeavor. 


Cleaner  Water,  Purer  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNECnCTTT 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13, 1966 

Mr:  IR'WTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New- 
York  Times  gives  hearty  support  to  legis- 
lation approved  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  to  provide  cleaner 
water  and  purer  air. 

One  bill,  of  course,  would  help  finance 
a  program  to  enable  cities  and  towns  to 
treat  municipal  wastes  that  are  now 
handled  Inadequately  or  not  at  all. 

With  State  and  local  cooperation,  the 
bill's  proponents  believe  a  $20  billion 
backlog  of  needed  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities can  be  wiped  out  in  the  next  6  years. 

A  second  bill  would  effectively  expand 
the  scope  of  the  present  Air  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

By  enacting  these  measures,  which 
have  administration  backing,  the  Times 
suggests  great  progress  can  be  made  to- 
ward cleaning  up  our  water  and  air.  Its 
editorial  on  the  subject  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (NY.)  Times,  July  3, 
19661 
Cleaner  Water,  Pureb  Air 

If  a  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  is  enacted  into  law,  the 
nation  will  take  a  giant  stride  toward  clean- 
er water. 


Juh/  13,  1966 


Under  leadership  of  Senator  Edmund  S. 
MrsKiE  of  Maine  the  committee  has  approv- 
ed a  program  to  sjjend  $6  billion  between 
now  and  1972  to  help  towns  and  cities  treat 
municipal  wastes  that  are  now  treated  in- 
adequately or  not  at  nil.  Since  this  Federal 
contribution  would  represent  roughly  one- 
tiiird  of  the  total  cost  of  each  project,  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  believe  that  with  local 
and  state  cooperation  the  entire  backlog  of 
$20  billion  in  needed  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  can  be  wiped  out  m  these 
next  si.x  years. 

In  the  past,  tlie  Federal  Government  has 
contributed  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  each 
project,  but  up  to  a  limit  of  only  $1,200,000 
This  low  ceiling  harshly  penalized  cities  that 
required  large  projects.  The  pending  bill 
eliminates  any  dollar  ceiling.  It  would  have 
been  ideal  if  the  committee  had  adopted  the 
proposal  of  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin, who  urged  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment meet  90  per  cent  of  the  cost,  ns  it  does 
on  the  interstate  highway  program.  But  the 
committee  Judged,  probably  correctly,  that 
.>:uch  a  ratio  was  not  politically  feas'ible  at 
this  time. 

If  nil  states  were  now  to  follow  the  excel- 
lent pattern  developed  in  New  York  under 
which  the  state  matches  the  Federal  contri- 
bution and  the  locality  puts  up  the  remain- 
ing 40  per  cent,  then  the  pending  bill  would 
meet  its  goal.  But  not  all  states  are  willing 
to  invest  in  clean  water.  To  encourage  state 
participation  the  bill  provides  a  bonus  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  Fedcml  grant  whcrcer  a 
state  Joins  in,  as  New  York  has  done.  Where 
states  do  not  provide  matching  funds  mu- 
nlcipamies  can  still  apply  directlv  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  can  al.so  qualify  for 
a  Federal  loan  to  substitute  for  the  state 
share. 

The  committee  bill  follows  onlv  in  part 
the  'demonstration  rivers"  proposal  set  forth 
earlier  this  year  by  President  Johnson.  But 
If  the  interested  states  can  agree  on  a  plan 
to  clean  up  an  entire  river  basin,  the  bill 
would  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
defray  half  lis  cast. 

In  a  companion  measure  the  same  com- 
mittee approved  a  con.=iderable  expansion  In 
the  scope  and  financing  of  the  existing  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act.  Over  t)io  next  three 
years,  $106  million  in  Federal  aid  would  be 
made  a\,iilable  to  the  states  to  help  in  con- 
trol of  air  pollution. 

Much  more  has  to  be  done,  particularly  at 
the  local  and  state  level,  to  combat  water  and 
air  pollution.  Too  many  communities  still 
refuse  to  recognr/e  that  dirty  water  and 
smoggy  air  are  major  menaces  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  nation.  An  effect ive  pro- 
-am requires  construction  of  more  faciUties 
to  treat  raw  sewage  and  air  pollutants  strict 
enforcement  of  quality  standards  for  air 
and  water,  and  intensive  research  and  more 
rapid  application  of  what  is  already  known. 
If  the  two  bills  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  are  approved  bv  Congress  i:npor- 
tant  progress  can  be  made  in  meeting  all 
three  of  these  requirements 
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Dam  the  Grand  Canyon:  IRS— 
Yes  or  No? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 
Mr.  TENZER.    Mr.  Speaker,  damming 
tne  Graiid  Canyon  may  be  a  major  step 
backward  for  conservation. 


If  Bridge  Canyon— or  Hualapai— and 
Marble  Canyon  dams  are  to  be  built,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Colorado  River's  length 
through  the  canyon  would  be  flooded  by 
reservoir  waters.  This  may  very  well  be 
a  tragic  impairment  of  the  canyon— not, 
as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  liave 
us  believe,  a  desirable  improvement. 

One  of  the  conservation  organizations 
whicli  brought  this  threat  to  the  publics 
attention  is  being  investigated  by  the  In- 
t^'rnal  Revenue  Service  at  this  critical 
time  when  the  Nation  is  .just  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  dam  pro- 
posals. 

The  unfair  procedure  by  which  the 
IRS,  in  effect,  is  seeking  to  deprive  the 
Siena  Club  of  tax-deductible  status  was 
the  subject  of  a  thoughtful  editorial  in 
the  Long  Island  Press  of  June  18,  1966. 
I  submit  this  fine  editorial  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

Grave  Error  by  the  IRS 
Every  non-profit,  public  service  group  lu 
the  country  has  cause  for  concern  over  the 
Internal  Revenue  Ser\ice's  treatment  of 
the  Sierra  Club.  Citizens  who  count  on 
such  public  service  organizations,  and  who 
support  them  by  their  contributions,  also 
have  reason  for  considerable  concern. 

The  Sierra  Club,  headquartered  in  San 
Francisco,  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  campaigners  for  conservation.  It  has 
20  chapters  throughout  the  country. 

Like  millions  of  other  Americans,  it  doesn't 
like  the  Idea  of  two  more  dams  being  built 
in  the  Grand  Canyon.  Many  Long  Islanders 
have  raised  their  voices. 

Last  week  the  club  ran  two  advertisements 
in  newspapers  oppo-sing  legislation  in  Con- 
gress to  permit  the  dams.  Almost  quicker 
than  you  can  say  Grand  Canyon,  the  IRS 
suspended  the  Sierra  Club's  tax-exempt  privi- 
leges, pending  further  investigation. 

The  IRS  position— or  excuse— is  that  the 
revenue  code  says  a  group  can't  have  tax- 
exempt  status  if  a  "substantial"  part  of  its 
income  and  efforts  are  devoted  to  politics 
or  lobbying.  The  code  doesn't  say  what 
"substantial''  is.  however. 

A  galling  a.^pect  of  the  IRS  actio&.fe  that 
even  before  opening  an  investigation,  IRS 
••^aid  it  would  no  longer  necessarily  view  do- 
nations to  the  club  as  tax-exempt.  That 
ts  an  authoritarian  and  unfair  position.  At 
least  it  should  have  waited  until  after  a  full 
Investigation  and  hearing. 

David  Brower.  the  Sierra  Club's  executive 
secretary,  made  a  neat  comparison  when  he 
said   the   IRS   action   was   "like  Con    Edison 
pulling  the  switch  as  a  warning  to  you  that 
they  are  going  to  shut  off  your  power.     It  is 
clear  that  no  sizable  contributions  wUl  come 
to  the  club  as  long  as  this  cloud  hangs  over." 
The  IBS  action  is  an  arrow  into  the  heart 
of  vigorous  public-service  voluntary  organi- 
zations  who    draw    heavy   financial   support 
from  givers  taking  their  tax  deductions.     It 
would  apply  to  any  kind  of  organization- 
educational,  cultural,  even  religious— which 
raises  its  voice  on  any  side  of  any  issue      Tax 
exemption  los.s— or  threat  of  its  loss— must 
never,  even  accidentally,  be  used  to  throttle 
public  service  groups  from  speaking  through 
any  and  all  channels. 
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Committed  to  Freedom 


The  Sierra  Club  should  be  commended 
for  Its  public  service  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  forefront  of  public  atten- 
tion. I  do  not  consider  an  action  de- 
signed to  benefit  the  great  number  of 
Americans  who  seek  to  presen-e  our  nat- 
ural resources,  as  "lobbying."  if  indeed 
It  is— then  "lobbying"  for  the  common- 
weal—where private  or  corporate  inter- 
ests and  profit  are  not  involved— should 
not  be  objectionable. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    TEXAS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  13,  1966 

-Mr  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  re- 
cent speech  at  Omaha,  President  John- 
son asserted: 

This  nation,  working  with  others,  must 
demonstrate  in  Vietnam  that  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  peace  is  not  a  fra,:ile 
thing.  '' 

The  Dcscrct  News  of  Salt  Lake  City 
cites  that  statement  of  determination  in 
an  editorial  commemorating  Independ- 
ence Day.  The  newspaper  reminds  those 
who  sometimes  may  forget  the  fact  that 
men  are  endowed  b>  their  Creator  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom  In  their  .souls. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  editorials 
which  I  have  seen  honor  the  sphlt  of 
patriotism  and  focus  on  the  basic  truths 
of  the  society  envisioned  by  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Seldom  in  our  history  has  it  been  so 
necesai-y  to  emphasize  that  the  pursuit 
of  liberty  is  a  continuing  struggle  For 
it  is  right  now  that  we  fight  in  Vietnam 
in  defen.se  of  the  principles  to  which 
Tliomas  Jefferson  gave  such  eloquent 
expression. 

I  would  like  these  editorials  to  appear 
in  the  Record.  They  are  from  the 
Deseret  News.  Newark  Sunday  News 
Philadelphia  Inquii-er,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Dallas  Morning  News.  Denver 
Post,  Houston  Post,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Utah,  July  2,  1966 1 

Ot-R  Commitment  Is  Not  Fracu  e 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  " 

wrote  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of 

Independence   190  years  ago,  "that  all   men 

are   endowed    by   their   creator   with   certain 

unalienable  rights  .  .  ." 

These,  he.  John  Ad.ams.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  the  other  signers  defined  aa  "life 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  Declaration  was  bold.  Yet,  in  less 
than  two  centuries,  nation  after  nation  lias 
adopted  this  very  theory  of  government-  tlvat 
men  are,  or  should  be,  equally  entitled  to 
liberty. 

America  has  battled  side-by-side  with  other 
nations  to  defend  this  principle— 16  years 
ago  in  Korea,  and  now  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  in  Omaha  Uus 
p.'ist  week  about  peuce  and  war,  said:  "Some- 
day we  will  all  work  as  friends  and  brothers— 
to  glow  more  food,  to  build  more  schools,  to 
heal  the  sick,  xo  care  for  the  old  to  en- 
courage the  young. 

"But  history  is  not  made  by  nameie.ss 
forces.  It  is  made  bv  men  and  women  ijy 
their  governments  and  their  nations.  This 
nation— working  w.th  others— must  demon- 
sti-ate  in  Viet  Nam  that  our  commitment  to 
freedom  and  peace  is  not  a  fragile  ,hlr.g  it 
can.  and  it  will  sustain  a  major  test." 

Freedom  no  longer  lies  in  Independence 
alone.  It  lies  also  in  interdependenre.  To- 
day, in  an  age  of  dictatorship — of  th-  rlj-lit 
or  the  left— the  idea  that  governments  "de- 
rive their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed  "  remains  a  daring  concept  ;.nd 
is  more  important  than  ever. 

On  this  July  4,  ponder  the  imposing  mes- 
sage of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    It 
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rang  true  In  177G.  I:  rings  true  today.  Men 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  the  spins 
of  freedom  In  their  souls.  Throughout  his- 
tory men  have  fought  and  died  for  this  con- 
cept.   Brave  men  always  will. 

[Prom    the    Newark    (NJ>     Sunday    News. 

July  3.  196CI 

So  Proudly  We  Hail 

This  age  recalls  the  Independence  Days  of 
tradition  with  mingled  nostalgia  and  cynic- 
ism. And,  Indeed.  It  would  be  amusing  to 
bear  now  some  of  the  chauvinistic  oratory 
that  marked  the  Fourth  of  July  In  bygone 
years,  featuring  George  III  and  his  Hessians 
as  villains  and  proclaiming  the  superiority 
of  all  things  American 

The  danger  is  that  in  our  more  sophUnl- 
cated  self-appraisal  we  m.iy  lose  appreciation 
for  the  enduring  significance  of  the  day  we 
celebrate.  We  were  the  first  pecp'.e  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  rebel  against 
colonialism,  and  our  example  is  still  an  Inspi- 
ration. It  is  190  years  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  its 
phrases  still  echo  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

In  defense  of  the  principles  to  which 
Thomaa  Jefferson  gave  such  eloquent  expres- 
sion, we  have  twice  fought  against  ags^resslon 
In  Europe  where,  at  enormous  expense,  we 
Btlll  stand  guard.  It  Is  In  their  defense  that 
we  fJght  today  In  Viet  Nam.  That  our  Inter- 
ventions have  not  been  without  self-interest 
does  not  make  them  le«s  worthy. 

Uke  all  nations,  we  have  been  fallible  and 
foolUh.  But  never  has  any  people  supported 
Ita  kteals  with  more  fidelity  and  generosity. 
or  suffered.  In  return,  more  misunderstand- 
ing and  contumely. 

With  all  our  faults,  at  home  and  abroad. 
we  have  used  our  power  to  seri-e  others.  In 
contrast  with  some  contemporary  great  pow- 
ers, we  have  caused  no  nation  to  lose  inde- 
pendence. On  the  contrary,  we  have  helped 
many  to  win  It,  or  keep  it. 

Despite  the  hreastbeatlng  of  some  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  the  indictments  of  our 
enemies,  we  have  a  right  to  hold  our  heads 
high,  taking  pride  In  the  fact  that  American* 
are  willing  to  die  that  others  may  be  free. 

|From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa  )    Inqiurer 

July  4,   19661 

For  Whom  thi  Beu.  Tolled 

One  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago  Ameri- 
can Independence  was  proclaimed.  The  Lib- 
erty Bell  subsequently  pealed  the  momentous 
tidings  of  the  farthest  reaches  of  Phila- 
delphia and — symbolically — "throughout  all 
the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  ■' 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  voices  of  doom 
and  defeatism.  Counselors  of  chronic  de- 
spair said  the  declaration  could  never  be 
Implemented.  It  was  dlrely  predicted  th.it 
the  end  result  would  be  not  independence 
but  disaster. 

If  delegates  assembled  In  their  chamber 
overlooking  sunbaked  Chestnut  street  had 
paid  heed  to  the  critics  they  would  have  ad- 
journed and  gone  home — the  evils  of  tyranny 
unchallenged.  But  they  were  not  to  be 
deterred. 

If  General  Washington,  a  year  and  a  half 
later  at  Valley  Forge,  had  yielded  to  the  ad- 
vocators of  surrender  he  would  have  dis- 
banded his  army  and  fled.  But  he  and  his 
men  were  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Today,  In  this  city  and  In  this  State  and  in 
this  Nation,  there  are  families  bereaved  by 
the  loss  of  loved  oros  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  In  a  far-off  place  called 
Vietnam.     Some  say  they  died   In   vain. 

No  man  who  dies  In  defense  of  freedom 
for  himself  or  fellowmen  gives  his  life  in 
vain.  The  pursuit  of  liberty  is  a  continuing 
struggle  and  all  who  dedicate  themselves  to 
it.  Irrespective  of  their  momentary  successes 
or  reversals,  make  an  enduring  contribution 
to  attainment  of  the  goal. 


For  us.  the  living,  on  this  Fourth  of  Jiily 
In  1966.  the  mess-ige  and  the  spirit  of  1776 
stlU  ring  true.  To  understand  this  it  is 
necessary  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  Independence 
Hall  and  to  watch  them  come — by  the  thou- 
sands and  the  millions,  the  old  and  the 
young,  from  across  this  Nation  and  from 
abroad— to  see  that  grand  old  bell,  to  toucii 
it  gently  and  to  walk  away  taller  than  they 
came. 

Why  do  they  come' 

Isn't  It  because  the  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  speaks  not  lor  one  peo- 
ple in  one  time  but  for  all  people  of  all  time? 

Isn't  It  because  the  Liberty  Bell,  on  that 
day  in  the  long  ago,  rang  out  the  notes  that 
are  sung  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  who  aspire 
to  be  free — then,  now  and  forevcnnore'? 

Isn't  it  because  a  yearning  to  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  oppres.sion  Is  universal  among  all 
who  be.ir  its  burden? 

The  timid  and  the  misguided  in  America 
suggest  that  this  Nation  close  its  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  plight  of  victims  of  Con-.munl.'it 
aggression.  They  would  have  us  pa.ss  by  on 
the  other  side. 

When  the  freedom  of  any  man  is  dimin- 
ished, so  is  the  freedom  of  us  all.  liberty 
cannot  survive  on  a  lonely  Isle  In  a  sea  of 
tyranny. 

(From    the   Chicago    (111.)    Sun   Times,   July 

4.  19661 

In  Freedom's  Cai'Se 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  pub- 
lished I'JO  ye.irs  ago  today,  laid  down  with 
reasoned  passion  an  Indictment  of  the  de- 
privation of  self-government  and  the  denial 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  It  stands  to- 
day as  a  historic  utterance  of  mans  deep 
desire  to  be  free. 

The  Declaration  grew  out  of  repression. 
It  Was  given  Impetus  by  an  18th  Century 
movement  called  the  "Enlightenment."  a 
movement  which  spread  new  ide;is  exalting 
the  natural  rights  of  man  throughout  West- 
ern civ;;;z;itlon.  American  le.iders  found 
In  the  works  of  its  advocates.  John  Locke, 
Voltaire.  Rousseau.  Diderot  ai;d  others, 
vindication  of  their  outrage  against  British 
colonial  policy,  which  levied  a  succession 
of  new  laws  that  taxed  and  reg\ilat.ed  their 
economy  and  restricted  their  efforts  to  gov- 
ern themselves. 

Public  demonstrations  against  the  new 
laws  advanced  the  resistance  When  Brit- 
ish soldiers  fired  into  a  Jeering  Boston 
crowd,  in  1770.  the  resistance  became  a 
cause.  Independent.  In  April,  1775.  the  cause 
became  re'ocllion  when  a  group  of  colonists 
standing  on  the  Concord  Bridge  opened  fire 
on  adv'incing  B.-ltish  troops — the  "shot  that 
was  hc-ird  r<iund  the  world  "  The  fight  by 
the  13  colonies — pigmies  arrayed  against  one 
of  the  world's  mightiest  powers — has  served 
as  an  ItL-jpiration  to  men  everywhere. 

Throughout  history  one  form  of  restraint 
or  another  has  been  Imposed  on  man  to 
stifle  his  desire  for  freedom.  Today  it  is  the 
Communists  who  would  destroy  freedom  and 
liberty.  They  know  man's  right  to  them  and 
their  threat  to  the  Red  Ideology.  Nikolai 
Lenin  once  said,  "It  is  true  liberty  Is  pre- 
cious— so  precioiLs  it  must  be  rationed." 

Not  so.  It  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  all 
men  to  be  free.  It  is  a  right  not  easily  earned. 
Those  who  own  it  and  are  weak  mu.st  be  pro- 
toctcd  from  those  who  would  t;ike  It  away 
from  them.  Liberty  Is  so  precious  that  It 
must  belong  to  all.  And  as  the  mightiest  free 
nation  In  this  anxious  and  dangerous  world  it 
Is  the  re?ponslblIlty  of  the  United  States 
everywhere  to  help  preserve  and  expand  free- 
dom. 

In  doing  so.  the  United  States  help  pre- 
serve Its  own  way  of  life.  The  greate.st  inter- 
national security  any  free  nation  could  have 
would  be  a  world  of  nations  governed  by  the 
people  who  Inhabit  them,  and  dedicated  to 
the     principles     enunciated     by     America's 


f.'undin'^   fatliers   on   that   historic    occasion 
wo  cc'.e'orate  tcd.iy. 

IFrciin  tiie  Dallas  (Tex.l   Morning  News. 

July  4,  19661 

Patriotism 

This  is  the  day.  the  Glorlou.-?  Fourth  wher. 
we  .Americans  celebrate  our  patrlotL^m. 

The  word  itself,  "patriotism,"  has  been 
twisted  and  dirtortcd  in  recent  years.  Fur 
some,  it  is  a  sneering  term,  the  "last  refuge 
of  a  scoundrel,"  in  the  sour  phr.ase  of  Sam- 
uel Johnson.  To  them  contempt  for  one'.'; 
own  native  land  seems  the  first  step  to  cos- 
mopollti'.n  sophistication. 

To  others,  patriotism  seems  to  be  thoir 
own  private  preserve,  open  only  to  the  select 
few  who  can  meet  the  membership  stand- 
ards. These  standards  require  in  most  cases 
agreement  in  every  p;Lrticuluj-  with  the 
speuicer's  beliefs  and  prejudices. 

Still  others  see  patriotism  as  a  quaint 
term,  as  dated  as  a  tricornered  hat  or  a  pow- 
dered wig.  They  display  It  on  certain  festive 
occasions,  after  which  they  put  It  away  with 
the  colored  bunting  xmtll  next  year. 

In  fact,  real  patriotism  is  simply  the  love 
of  one's  country  and  devotion  to  its  welfare 
Almost  all  of  us  are  patriots  In  the  true  sense 
of  the  word;  we  need  no  one  to  bestow  the 
title  upon  us,  nor  can  the  cynic  take  it  away 
from  us.  We  grow  Into  our  patriotism  nat- 
urally, and  it  becomes  a  part  of  u.s.  It  re- 
mains with  us  always  and  we  express  It  In  a 
variety  of  ways. 

It  is  the  lump  in  the  throat  when  the 
national  anthem  is  played,  the  pride  when 
the  flag  passes  by.  But  it  is  more,  much 
more.  It  is  not  Just  a  short  and  frenzied  out- 
burst of  emotion,  but  as  Adlai  Stevenson  once 
said,  "the  tranquil  and  steady  dedication  of 
a  lifetime." 

We  Americans  have  no  monopoly  on  pa- 
trlotLsm;  every  country  has  citizens  who 
prize  it  above  all  others.  But.  as  Is  perhaps 
understandable  for  patriots,  we  feel  that  our 
patriotism  is  of  a  special  kind. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  enjoyment  of  our 
love  of  country  depends  on  the  denigration, 
humiliation  or  conquest  of  others.  We  do 
not  feel  our  country  Is  diminished  beciti-se 
our  neighbor  states  are  fiercely  Independent 

Our  patriotism  docs  not  lead  us  to  attemjit 
to  force  our  culture  or  our  way  of  life  on 
others.  We  have  no  tendency  to  reg.axd  our- 
selves as  a  master  race,  fated  to  rule  tlie 
world. 

The  patriotism  of  Americans  represent.*;  a 
quiet  pride  In  their  country  and.  above  all, 
faith  in  the  Idea  that  the  country  represents 
Ideals  that  were  set  on  the  first  Fourth  of 
July  have  proved  to  be  good  ones.  If  we 
have  not  achieved  them  In  all  times  and 
places,  the  pursuit  of  these  goals  ha.«  taken 
us  higher  than  any  others  have  gone. 

This  is  the  day  to  celebrate  our  people's 
achievements,  to  honor  those  our  forefathers 
made  in  the  past  and  to  dedicate  ourselves 
and  our  children  to  the  tasks  of  the  future. 

(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  July  4,  10661 
The  Flag  Is  Stili    in   Styli: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  190th  anniversary 
of  our  national  independence,  we  note  .^^icnE 
of  a  slackening  of  patriotic  fervor,  seme  feel- 
ing that  displaying  patriotism  is  'out.'  at 
least  in  these  cynical  times. 

One  reason,  we  suppose,  is  that  patriot:.?m 
has  so  often  been  sullied  by  fools  and  charl.i- 
tans.  Samuel  Johnson  said  aptly  in  1775 
that  "patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  the 
scoundrel." 

There  are  those  In  our  society  today,  as 
there  always  have  been,  who  would  misuse 
this  natural  and  admirable  feeling  of  na- 
tional pride. 

Patriotism  has  been  used  to  build  fortunes 
and  glittering  careers;  to  Justify  interna- 
tional   piracy;    to    deny    civil    liberties    and 
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blacken  the  names  of  loyal  citizens;  to  sabo- 
tage honest  efforts  toward  world  peace. 

Tlie  American  of  1966  is  more  conscious  of 
these  abuses  of  patriotism  than  his  ancestors 
were.  He  is  encouraged  to  be  better  in- 
formed, to  be  more  thoughtful,  even  to  be 
more  critical  of  his  country  and  its  position 
in  the  world. 

He  concedes  th.at  the  United  States  has 
made  serious  mist,akes  in  190  years,  some  of 
them  In  the  name  of  patriotism.  He  knows 
most  certainly  that  as  a  creation  of  human 
beings  she  will  make  more  mistakes. 

Even  now  great  national  debates  go  on 
Americans  are  searching  anew  for  national 
purpose  and  direction.  Many,  on  this  190th 
anniversary  of  Independence,  are  concerned 
and  confused,  feeling  as  a  nation  they  may 
not  be  doing  their  best. 

Yet  they  are  still  patriots,  except  in  a 
quieter  way. 

Sharing  their  doubts  and  concerns  to  some 
degree,  we  Judge  nevertheless  it  is  accurate 
and  appropriate  on  the  Fourth  of  July  to  sav 
this:  the  United  States  of  America,  for  ail 
her  faults,  is  altogether  the  most  powerful 
the  most  responsible,  the  most  unselfish  and 
the  most  compassionate  nation  on  earth 
That's  something  to  wave  the  flag  about 
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Ring  out  the  bells.    Despite  our  problem*, 
it  la  a  day  for  rejoicing. 


[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  July  4.  1966] 
A   Day   for   Rejoicing 
'-niese  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls  " 
Tom  Paine  wrote  In  the  fall  of  1776    a  few 
months  after  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed. 
The  Revolution  that  the  Declaration  had 

Wo  u?  iT""""    '■'"^   "°'^   S°''^S   '«-eII-      Gen. 
Washington  s   army    was   retreating   after  a 
series   of  defeats  in   New  Tork.     He  was  in 
great  need  of  troops,  munitions  and  money 
The  high  hopes  that  had  greeted  the  Declara- 
tion on  July  4  were  sagging.    Grumbling  that 
the  w.tr  could  not  be  won  was  widespread 
The    colonists    who    opposed    the    war— and 
p^e^sed'"'*'"^    ""    ^''^'^    '"^''^    °^    them— were 
But  courage,  determination  and  belief  In 
their  cause  paid  off  for  the  rebels,  althouKh 
It  must  be  admitted  they  were  helped  sub- 
stantially by  the  stupidity  of  King  George's 
mi    tary  leaders.    On  Oct.  19,  1781.  Lord  Corn- 
wallls   surrendered   his   army   at   Yorktown. 
The  war  was  won.  and  a  new  nation  was  on 
Its  way. 

Of  "^hf '?^'^^  ^^°.^^  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Cer- 
tainly Jefferson,  John  Adams.  Benjamin 
Pranklin  and  the  others  who  debated  during 
the  hot  weeks  of  June  whether  to  proclaim 
the  colonies  Independence  from  the  Briti<!h 
crown  had  no  Idea  of  the  great  results  their 
^^T.  7°^'^  produce,  but  they  did  realize 
What     independence     would     mean.       John 

t^or.rTK°'t^','  ^'"^  '^""^  ^^"^  ^^y  Of  adop- 
n t.^  I  .^f  ^"^'"^f'""  -o^ght  to  be  solem- 
nized with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows 
With  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and 
Illuminations  from  one  end  of  this  conti- 
nent to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward 
lorevermore." 

And  so  it  has  been  since  that  first  Fourth 

^Li^-y.  ^TJ-  °^  ^^^  ^°"^  °f  celebration 
\^l^  ^^  Adams  are  still  to  be  found 
throughout  the  land  on  this  day 

But  once  again  we  know  times  that  try 
men  s  souls.  Once  again  we  are  engaged  In 
a  war  for  freedom,  this  time  the  freedom  o^ 

^nn^n^^^  "'*"°"'  '•"'*  ^'^  ^"'^  ^"'"e  dissent 
among  our  people.  At  home,  we  are  striv- 
ing to  give  full  meaning  to  the  Declaration's 
assertion  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
we  have  some  dissent  among  our  people. 

But  these  struggles,  too.  will  end.  We  as 
a  nation  are  determined  that  the  free  peo- 
ple of  South  Viet  Nam  will  not  be  ensUv^ 
by  Communism.  We  as  a  people  are  detel- 
r^i'cW.f^Lr  ^^"""'^  of  freedom  fid  a 
lo  mn.h  ,  ^^*.  ^^^  P°"'^dlng  Fathers  risked 
80  much  to  gain  for  us  will  be  available  to 
all  Americans  in  all  parts  of  our  land 


!  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  fOallf .  i  Times 
July  4,  1966) 
A  DoctJME>rr  That  Lives 
There    were,    of    course,    giants    In    those 
days.     John  Hancock   (his  name  writ  large 
so  King  George  in   could  read   it   without 
glasses).     The    Adamses.    Sam    and    John 
Thomas  Jefferson.    Robert  Morris.    They  and 
51    others    from    all    13    colonies    signed    it 
knowing  that  the  very  act  might  condemn 
them  to  a  rebel's  death. 

Thus,  on  July  4.  1776.  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  became  a  living  document  It 
has  never  died.  Pray  God,  It  will  inspire  us 
for  all  time. 

For  other  struggling  lands,  the  freedom 
envisioned  in  the  Declaration  is  still  a  dream 
Men  are  dying  to  make  that  dream  come 
true.  And  we.  having  resolved  the  issue  are 
sending  our  best  young  men  abroad  to'  aid 
them. 

Today  it  is  well  to  reconsider  these  words 
from  the  preamble,  lest  they  grow  dim  in 
memory,  or  be  lost  to  view  in  the  modern 
sweep  of  events: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.     That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  that  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.  and  to  insti- 
tute new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem   most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness 
Prudence,  Indeed,  will  dictate  that  govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be  changed 
for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  accord- 
ingly all  experience  hath  shown  that  man- 
kind are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils 
are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed.   But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and    usurpations,    pursuing    Invariably    the 
same  object  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  despotism,  it  Is  their  right  It 
is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government 
and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future 
security." 
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ago  that  investment  circles  in  both  Ar- 
gentina and  the  United  SUtes  were 
watching  developments  in  Argentiiia  vei-y 
closely  because  of  the  affect  wliich  this 
decree  could  have  on  the  pharmaceutical 
industry. 

Many  U.S.  firms  operate  plants  in  Ar- 
gentina so  this  decree  affects  not  only 
the  employees  in  Argentina,  but  those  in 
the  United  States  which  manufacture  the 
raw  materials  which  are  sent  to  their 
Argentine  plants.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  a  new  government  in 
Argentina,  it  might  take  advantage  of 
the  current  situation  by  correcting  this 
problem  which  has  caused  so  much  dif- 
ficulty for  the  Argentine  pharmaceutical 
industry. 

[From    the   Economic   Survev    Buenos  Aires 
Argentina,  Mar.  22,  19661 

S.\Lrs     DtCRE.^SE    PRECiriTATES     CRISIS    IN 

Laboratories 
(Summary) 


U.S.    PharmaccDtical    Firms    Face 
Difficulties  in  Argentina 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 


op    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12, 1966 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  imdcr 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 

?^°  fo.^'^''^'^  ''■^''^'''  appeared  on  March 
^^,    1966,   in  the  publication  Economic 
Survey,    of    Buenos    Aires,    Argentina, 
xnis  article  refers  to  decree  No   3042  of 
the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Health  which 
seriously  affects  the  entire  pharmaceu- 
tical industry  In  Argentina, 
♦v,^*  my  statement  of  last  year  I  stated 
that  medical  authorities  in  Argentina  in- 
dicated that  this  decree,  if  rigidly  en- 
forced,  could   bankrupt   the   Ai-gentine 
pharmaceutical   Industry   whose   20  000 
employees  supply  the  nation  with  its  life- 
saving  drugs.     I  also  Indicated  a  year 


A.ter  27  months  of  price  control,  during 
\Miich  {he  cost  of  living  index  has  risen  77";. 
the  already  critical  situation  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical  laboratories  has   become  extremely 
acute  in  the  past  few  weeks  due  to  a  de- 

iTumit'"    ^""'^   ^"'^    ^^*   ^''^^   °^   flnanclal 
As   we    reported   previously,   the  matority 
of  foreign  laboratories  and  drug  housee  de- 
cided to  surrender  to  the  arbitrary  regula- 
tions of  the  Law  on  medicaments,  encour- 
aged by  the^  fact  that  with  the  massive  In- 
cre.xse  of  sales  due  to  Inflation  at  least  partial 
relief  was  obtained  to  some  of  their  problems 
r,.^^',      ^"  increase  In  sales  resulted  In  more 
proftts    even   under   the   price    control   Im- 
posed by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health   and 
Mnce  the  profits  were  increasing  it  WBfi'  dif- 
ficult to  oppose  a  measure  designed  to  con- 
trol them. 

But  the  situation  h.is  changed  In  the  past 
few  months  particularly  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  during  which  sales  levels  have  been 
considerably  lower  than  six  months  ago 

Furthermore,  the  current  strike  of  postal 
employees  has  caused  the  Post  Office  to  hold 
up  over  four  million  mail  pieces,  thus  ag- 
whilh  f"^  the  problem  of  the  laboratorils 
which  usually  handle  all  shipments  by  mail. 
If  the  creation  of  such  a  situation  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
L^""?"^  '^  complete,  although  inflation 
and  a  temporary  sales  increase  kept  the  true 
Situation  Slurred  for  a  while. 

SLOW    PROCESSING     OT    DOCUMENTS 

In   order  to  further  assure  lt«  "success  " 
i.e     the  crisis  of  the  entire  pharmaceutical 
ndustry,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  estab- 
lished a  very   slow   processing  of  the   docu- 
ments submitted  by  the  drug  companies  In 
3042^65'"^^    """^    *^^    provisions    of    Decree 
After  resisting  the.se  provisions  for  a  num- 
ber  of   months,   most   of   the   large   foreign 
aboratories,  and  the  majority  of  small  local 
aborau,rles  decided   to  abide  by  the  Minis- 
t<TiaI  demands. 

Tlie  only  laboratories  still  malnUining  the 
ongiaal  position  are.  therefore  the  lareer 
Argentine,  laboratories.  ^ 

Decree  3042  65  stipulates  a  period  of  45 
f-frn  r'"^.'''^'^*'  '^^  Ministry  must  study 
the  data  submitted  by  the  laboratories,  and 
then  authorize  the  prices  Justified  by  costs 
An  automated  standard  system  of  analysis 
o  the  submitted  data  was  to  be  established, 
but  such  formula  was  received  skeptically 
since  it  would  require  a  previous  exhaustive 
research  ,not  stipulated!  and  a  large  sUff 
Of  specialized  personnel  which  the  Ministry 
does  not  possess. 

Such  a  standard  system  has  now  proved 
to  be  a  failure  and  the  Ministry  at  present 
examines  the  data  submitted  with  Irritating 
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slowness,  requesting  clarifications,  additional 
data,  and  time  to  study  same.  This  result  la 
complex  paper  work  which  calls  for  delays 
and  more  delays,  some  ol  them  extending 
over  six  months. 

The  Ministry  Is  not  Interested  in  solving 
the  petitions  for  reconsideration  of  prices, 
since  they  would  have  to  allow  higher  prices 
than  the  current  ones  frozen  27  months  ago. 

The  situation  has  reached  a  truly  unten- 
able point  and.  unless  the  plan  Is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  entire  pharm.aceutlcal  industry.  It 
ia  Indispensable,  in  view  of  the  many  un- 
processed documents,  to  grant  general  ad- 
justment of  prices  compatible  with  reality. 


Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  now  the  American  public  has  been 
subject  to  a  barrage  of  -wonder"  prod- 
ucts and  panaceas  that  offer  relief  from 
all  sorts  of  pains,  conditions,  ailments, 
and  diseases.  Because  of  their  over- 
whelming success,  the  drug  and  health 
food  Industries  have  flooded  the  mar- 
ket with  a  multitude  of  cure-alls,  and 
have  made  these  seemingly  potent  un- 
der the  disguise  of  clever  advertising 
that  falsely  promotes  the  value  and  effect 
of  these  products. 

This  t3T>e  of  campaign  has  been  di- 
rected primarily  at  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  country — those  who  are  in  ill  health 
most  often  and  who  can  least  afford  to 
throw  away  their  meager  savings  on 
these  almost  useless  commodities.  This 
Is  not  merely  the  result  of  careles-^  spend- 
ing on  their  part:  rather  it  Is  brought 
about  by  a  public  naivete  capitalized  on 
by  false  and  alluring  advertising,  intend- 
ed prevarications  that  can  and  should 
be  combated  by  correctly  informing  the 
consumer. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  15707.  a 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  This, 
as  an  extension  of  the  Senate's  bill  on 
food  and  packaging,  provides  for  clear- 
cut  regulations  on  the  labeling  and  pack- 
aging of  items  as  to  their  net  quantity, 
contents,  and  advertising. 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  one  such 
method  of  educating  the  public  as  to 
these  false  claims.  The  Seafarers  In- 
ternational Union,  in  their  publication 
Seafarers  Log,  has  published  an  article 
entitled  "Caveat  Emptor.  Let  the  Buyer 
Beware,"  which  deals  with  the  exact 
subject  we  are  now  concerned  with  here 
In  the  Congress.  People  must  know  the 
standards  by  which  to  judge  these  prod- 
ucts before  they  can  recognize  and  un- 
derstand which  are  truly  beneficial  and 
which  are  fakery. 

The  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
May  27,  1966,  edition  of  Seafarers  Log, 
follows: 

Cavxat  Emptor;  Let  the  Buyeb  Bewam 

PaUces  and  swindles  In  the  field  of  health 
have  become  big  business  in  the  United 
8tat«s.    It  ba«  been  estimated  that  Ameri- 


cans spend  »1  bK'lon  a  year  on  falsely  pro- 
moted, worthless,  or  dangerous  health 
products. 

Much  of  this  fakery  Is  aimed  at  the  na- 
tion's elder  citizens — those  who  can  least 
afford  to  wa-ste  theix  money  on  fake  treat- 
ments and  produ>  T<  u!:d  who  can  be  harmed 
by  del.Tylr.g  neiress.iry  professional  medical 
treatment  while  in  pursuit  of  non-exlst«nt 
"miracle"  cures  But  no  one  Is  immune  from 
the  assaults  of  the.'^e  heiilth  quacks  and 
frauds  They  make  appeals  to  people  of  all 
age  groujw.  all  social  and  economic  leveLs. 
and  the  highly  educated  as  well  as  the  poorly 
educated.  Vast  amounts  ore  spent  on  ad- 
vertising products  and  techniques  which 
have  at  best  limited  value,  and  at  their 
worst  can  be  deadly  to  the  individual  who 
lalsely  places  his  trust  In  their  effectiveness. 
At  he;vr!ngs  conducted  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Frauds  and  Misrepresentations 
.'Effecting  the  Elderly,  which  Is  part  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  witnesses  es- 
timated that,  of  the  $1  billion  spent  annually 
on  health  frauds.  SoOO  million  goes  for  dietary 
frauds  in  the  form  of  "health"  fcod.s.  food 
supplements,  weight-reducing  gimmicks  and 
literature,  and  fads  and  cult5  of  this  nature. 
Arthriti.s  sufferers  alone  are  bilked  for  an- 
other $250  million  yearly  on  misrepresented 
remedies  But  far  worse  than  the  staggering 
finsncial  Ioes  involved  in  self-diagnosis  and 
self-treatment  with  Ineffective  products.  Is 
the  danger  that  reliance  on  them  can  cause 
fatal  dei.iy  in  getting  proper  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Under  the  suggestion  of  Senator  H.^RRIS0N 
A.  WiLi-i.^Ms,  ch.'iirman  of  the  Si>?cial  Senate 
CommJttee  on  Aging,  a  nationwide  study  Is 
to  be  made  of  factors  that  Induce  people  to 
fall  for  fakes  and  swindles  in  the  field  of 
health  The  study  will  be  coordinated  by 
the  Fixxl  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Govern.Ticnt.  with  the  cooperation  of 
other   government  agencies. 

The  variety  of  frauds  and  misrepresented 
remMlies  which  are  practiced  against  the 
American  public  Is  staggering.  They  range 
from  complicated,  worthless  and  v^ry  expen- 
sive machines  which  supposedly  dlagno.se  or 
treit  various  ailments,  to  miracle  charms  of 
magnetized  iron.  Vitamins,  health  foods 
and  books  on  folk  medicine  are  cl.asslfied 
under  the  category  of  fraud  when  ex.igge- 
raled  claims  are  made  concerning  their 
nutritional  value  to  the  individual.  Many 
highly  advertisetl  patent  medicines  must  be 
pl.i^-ed  in  this  same  category  when  the  ad- 
vertising does  not  make  cleoj  to  the  public 
that  although  the  prcxluct  may  give  tem- 
porary relief  of  the  symptonis  of  an  illness, 
it  does  not  provide  a  cure  for  the  Illness — 
as  1'.  often  implied. 

The  health  fakes  and  swindles  discussed 
on  these  pages  represent  only  a  partial  list- 
ing, compiled  from  data  accumulated  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  AdnUnlstration  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Frauds 
and  Misrepresentation  Affecting  the  Elderly. 
The  following  facts  should  be  read  carefully 
because  they  are  of  vital  Importance  to 
everyone's  life: 

Vitamins.  No  one  will  deny  that  a  bal- 
anced vitamin  supply  Is  essential  to  good 
nutrition  and  health.  Yet  vast  amounts  of 
money  were  wasted  yearly  on  expensive  vita- 
min supplements  simply  because  people  fail 
to  realize  that  abundant  supplies  of  vitamins 
axe  already  present  in  the  American  food 
supply,  which  Is  the  best  in  the  world.  Dally 
use  of  common  foods  such  as  vegetables. 
fruits,  milk.  eggs,  meats,  fish,  and  whole 
grain  or  enriched  bread  will  supply  all  of  an 
average  individual's  nutritional  needs.  High 
pressure  sales  techniques  are  used  to  sell 
millions  of  dollars  wortli  of  vitamins  which 
are  not  needed.  They  are  often  pushed  as 
cure-alls  for  every  kind  of  disease  The  fact, 
Is  however,  that  some  ritamlns  are  actually 
harmful  U  one  takes  too  much  for  too  long. 


■Well-planned  meals  will  supply  all  the  vita- 
mins needed  by  the  average  individual.  In 
case  of  any  doubts  about  individual  require- 
ments, self  treatment  witli  vitamin  supple- 
ments Is  a  serious  mistake.  In  stich  cases 
the  money  would  be  much  better  spent  by 
visiting  the  f;aiiily  doctor  for  a  complete 
checkup. 

Health  foods.  All  sorts  of  wild  claims  are 
made  for  so-called  "health"  foods  by  food 
faddists  and  dietary  cultlsts.  These  claims 
are  Invariably  false  because  the  "special" 
foods,  which  are  sold  at  grossly  inflated  prices, 
contain  the  same  nutritional  value  as  the 
foods  you  can  purchase  at  any  grocery  store 
or  supermarket.  Food  fads  can  be  dangerous 
to  health  as  well  as  expensive  when  the  diet 
is  limited  to  one  food  or  family  of  foods 
Much  of  this  foqd  faddism  has  been  aimed 
at  the  nation's  older  citizens,  yet  the  same 
rule  applies.  No  matter  what  his  age.  if  an 
individual  is  in  good  health  these  special 
foods  are  of  no  value.  If  an  individual  is 
not  In  good  health  a  doctor  should  be  con- 
sulted— attempts  at  self  treatment  with  spe- 
cial diets  or  products  are  dangerous. 

In  this  same  category  are  the  so-called 
"folk  medicines."  often  popularized  in  do- 
it-yourself  health  books.  The  potions  they 
advocate  for  treating  everything  from  ar- 
thritis to  warts  are  often  common  plants  and 
substances  which  have  no  appreciable  medic- 
inal value.  All  things  being  equal,  for  in- 
stance, consuming  quantities  of  unsaturated 
fats  will  not  prevent  hardening  of  the 
arteries:  cod  liver  oil  and  orange  juice  will 
not  cure  arthritis;  garlic  has  no  effect  on 
high  blood  pressure:  and  royal  bee  Jelly  will 
not  restore  an  aged  individual's  lost  man- 
hood. What  often  happens  with  lalse  re- 
liance on  these  quack  cures,  unfortunately. 
is  that  proper  medical  attention  Is  postponed 
until  successful  medical  treatment  is  either 
impossible  or  extremely  dISlctilt. 

Umlted-value  medications.  Limited-value 
medications  are  the  kind  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  exposed  to  most  often  through  adver- 
tising. In  general  they  offer  relief  for  tlie 
symptoms  of  a  disease  rather  than  making 
an  attack  on  the  disease  itself.  Tliis  can  be 
extrentely  dangerous  because,  relieved  of  the 
painful,  embarrassing  or  discomforting  symp- 
toms of  an  ailment,  people  often  postpone 
seeking  professional  treatment  for  the  dis- 
ease itself.  Such  products  include  pnin 
killers,  cough  and  cold  remedies,  laxatives. 
rupttire  devices,  cancer  treatments,  sinus 
pain  relievers,  artiiritis  remedies,  diabetic 
foods,  antacid  ulcer  preparations,  anemia 
( tired  blood  I  preparations,  and  many  others. 
The  use  of  these  products  involves  the  ever- 
present  danger  that  relief  of  symptoms  often 
masks  the  fact  tliat  a  serious  and  often  dead- 
ly disease  is  at  work:.  A  persistent  cough,  for 
example,  may  be  the  warning  sign  of  throat 
cancer.  Frequent  colds  may  be  the  warning 
sign  of  a  badly  infected  internal  organ.  Gen- 
eral weakness  ( tired  blood )  may  be  caused  by 
any  number  of  serious  bodily  ailments. 
Stomach  pains  may  mask  cancer.  The  list 
Is  practically  endless. 

Limited-value  medications  have  their 
place,  but  must  not  be  considered  as  cures  or 
depended  upon  for  long  periods  of  time.  The 
admonition  which  goes  along  with  the  most 
reputable  of  these  preparations  to  "Sec  your 
doctor  If  pain  persists"  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant and  usually  not  stressed  nearly  enoucrh 
In  advertising  or  printed  prominently  enough 
on  the  package.  Diagnosis  of  a  condition 
must  be  left  to  a  qualified  doctor  who.  after 
a  thorough  examination,  will  tell  you  wheth- 
er temporary  relief  or  serious  treatment  of  a 
disease  Is  necessary  for  whatever  condition 
Is  troubling  you. 

Arthritis  remedies.  Arthritis  is  a  painful. 
sometimes  crippling  disease,  which  affects 
both  young  and  old,  although  It  Is  more  fre- 
quent among  the  aged.  Because  of  the  severe 
pain  and  crippling  effects  associated  with 
arthritis,  a  booming  business  in  phony  ctires 
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h;is  sprung  up.  Over  $250  million  yearly  !• 
spent  on  worthless  preparations  and  tre&t- 
nients  for  arthritis  and  rheumatism,  ranging 
nom  pills  composed  of  varying  chemicals  to 
expensive  electric  machines. 

Inexpensive  drugs  can  relieve  arthritic  pain 
to  some  extent,  but  there  are  as  yet  no  drugs, 
devices  or  methods  which  can  cure  arthritis. 
Karly  treatment  by  a  physician  can  reduce 
the  pain  and  crippling  effects.  Diagnosis  and 
treatment  by  a  competent  phv.'=ician  Is  of  the 
utmost  importance  becau.se  tliere  are  many 
lonns  ol"  arthritis  which  require  different 
kind.'i  of  treatment 

Cancer  treatments  There  are  no  serums 
drugs,  or  diets  which  have  been  proved  to 
l>e  effective  in  curing  cancer  although  many 
cancer  victims  or  their  fiunilies  spend  large 
.miounts  of  money  on  worthless  treatments. 
Prompt  treatment  by  effective  methods  could 
save  millions  of  lives  which  are  now  need- 
lessly lost. 

Cancer  can  be  cured  with  earlv  treatment 
by  surgery.  X-ray.  or  radiation.    Some  speci- 
fic types  of  cancer  will  also  respond  to  cer- 
f.iin  drugs.     Early  diagnosis  and   treatment 
by  a  trained  physician  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance.     To    be    cured,    cancer    must    be 
nipped  in  the  bud.     The  earlier  it  is  caught 
and   treated,  the  greater  are   the  chances  of 
recovery.       Regular    medical     checkups     are 
your    best    protection    against    cancer.      In 
addition,  see  a  doctor  without   delav  if  you 
observe   any   of   the   following   warning   sig- 
nals:   Any    lump,    especially    in    the    breast 
Irregular    bleeding   or   discharge    from    body 
opening.  Persistent  Indigestion,  Unexplained 
changes  lu  bowel  movements.     Unexplained 
weight  lo.vs.     Changes  in   color  or  size  of  a 
mole.    Any  sore  that  does  not  heal  promptly. 
Cosmetic  medicines.     No  one  can  seriously 
deny   the   value   of   good   cosmetic    prepara- 
tions, properly  applied.     They  can   improve 
per.sonal   appearance   and    in    .so   doing   con- 
tribute greatly  to  improving  the  individual's 
medical  health  and  general  outlook  on  life 
and  even,  because   of   psychological   factors 
make  them  feel  better  physically.    Many  un- 
scrupulous persons,  however,  have  cashed  in 
on  human  vanity  which  makes  many  peoole 
willing  to  spend  n   great  deal  of  moijey  for 
products  that  promise  what  thev  cannot  per- 
form, " 

The  worst  of  these  promises  are  made  for 
products  containing  supposed  miracle  chem- 
ical  or   scientific   discoveries   which   will  re- 
turn the  body,  or  portions  of  the  anatomy 
to  a  suite  of  youth.    This  is  impo-ssible     Tlie 
process  of  aging  cannot  be  reversed.     Proper 
care  can  often  improve  the  condition  of  the 
skin,   for  example,   if  it  has   been   neglected 
or  exposed   to   wind,   weather  or   other  irri- 
tants.     There    is    no    preparation,    however 
which   can    return    the   skin    to   a   state   of 
youth.     Such   a   false   claim    is   often   made 
for   royal    bee   Jelly,    for    example.      Wrinkle 
removers  are  worthless.     Similarly,   there   is 
no  cure  for  baldness  (part  of  the  process  of 
aging)    either  through   medications  or  mas- 
sage treatments.     Another  process  of  agine 
the  10.SS  of  the  hair's  color,  is  slmilariv  im- 
possible.   The  hair  can  be  dved.  but  iti  nat- 
ural color  cannot   be  restored.     Special  vl 
tamins  or  other  preparations  are  worthless 
to  aclueve  this  end. 

Reducing  foods  and  schemes.  One  of  the 
most  lucrative  fields  of  fakerv  involves  re- 
ducing products.  Many  fraudulent  promot- 
ers have  gotten  rich  quick  by  "fooling  the 
fat  as  they  cynically  put  It.  in  the  sale  of 
drugs,  gadgets,  and  diet  plans  and  books 
Barnug  serious  glandular  disturbance,  over- 
eating is  the  basic  cause  of  overweight  and 
careful  and  proper  dieting  under  the  super- 
vision Of  a  physician,  is  the  only  treatment 
No  matter  what  anyone  says,  no  matter  how 
many  titles  a  convincing  huckster  has  placed 

vmf^.^      ''^!'  ^""^  '=^'^°*  «*t  as  much  as 
you  please  and  stUI  lose  weight.     "Get  slim 
quick-  is  nothing  but  the  worthJees  slS 
of  huckster  who  wants  to  get  rich  quick 
Machines   which   supposedly   diagnose   or 
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treat  disease.  One  erf  the  biggest  and  moet 
dangerous  health  swindles  is  the  mechanical 
or  electrical  gadget  that  is  supposed  to  ten 
what  disease  a  person  has  and  how  to  treat 
it.  Thousands  of  such  machines  have  been 
manufactured  and  are  In  use  by  various 
kinds  of  health  practitioners  to  diagnose 
and  treat  every  kind  of  human  aUment 

Keep  In  mind  that  there  are  legitimate 
medical  devices  such  as  those  used  by  phv- 
sicians  to  determine  blood  presstu-e.  and  "to 
record  heart  .action,  (electrocardiograph  i 
However  one  must  Immediatelv  beware  when 
phenomen.al  claims  are  made  for  mechanical 
or  electrical  devices,  Thev  are  uivariablv 
dangerous  frauds.  Such  devices  Include 
ui-anium  impregnated  gloves  for  the  treat- 
ment of  arthritis,  machines  which  emit 
gasses  supp.xsedly  beneficl.al  for  various  dis- 
eases (but  which  are  often  themselves  dan- 
gerous to  health),  devices  which  supposediv 
transmit  beneficial  electrical  currents 
through  the  body,  and  other  such  f,.ke 
gadgel.s. 

The  vibrnor  or  massage  devices  are  often 
useful  to  give  temporary  relief  of  muscular 
aches  and  pains,  but  are  not  effective  for 
arthruis,  rheumatism  or  heart  condition^^ 
nor  for    spot"  reducing. 

How  to  know  if  it's  fake  or  has  value  Tlie 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  suggest,^  the 
following  ways  to  determine  whether  a 
remedy  is  worthwhile: 

It  is  a  "secret'-  remedy?  If  so,  vou  can  be 
almost  certain  that  it  is  a  fake.'  Does  the 
stxjnsor  claim  he  Is  battling  the  medical  pro- 
fes.sion  or  the  government  which  is  trvin-  to 
suppress  his  wonderful  discoverv  and  keen  it 
irom  the  public?  This  is  one  bf  the  surest 
ff'^f<iy^^c)^ery.  How  did  you  hear  about 
It,  If  the  treatment  was  advertised  or  pro- 
T.Tft  ^  '",  ''  .'^^'--^i^'o"--^'  magazine  or  by  a 
laith-healers  group,  or  by  some  crusaduv^ 
o."gan.zation  of  people  with  little  or  no 
medical  training,  be  skeptical.  Reputable 
physicians  or  medical  researcheis  do  not 
operate  that  way. 

The  safe  thii'.g  to  do.  If  you  feel  ill  are 
N^Tlv.v,  "  """"'"'"""We  symptoms  or 
b'xhiy  changes,  or  su.spect  for  anv  reason  that 
something  is  wrong  phy.sically,  Visit  a  repu- 

na^  on       I"'  Y''  •'  ^^-^I^'^le  Pf^>slcal  exa!ni- 
nat  on.      Seafarers    and    the    dependenus    of 
seafarers  should  take  advantage  of  the  free 
diagnostic  medical  examinations  available  to 
inem    in    the    competently-supervised    SIU 
clmic  facilities.     These  facilities  are  staffed 
b.v  experienced  doctore  and  technicians  uti- 
.zing  the  lat^t  in  diagnostic  equipment  and 
techniques.    The  SIU  urges  all  Seafarers  and 
their  dependents  to  take  advantage  of  this 
service  regularly,  even  if  they  do  nol  feel  sick 
or  suspect  the  presence  of  an  ailment     In  the 
early  stages  of  most  diseases  the  patient  feels 
no  discomfort  and  shows  no  physlciU  sVmP 
toms  of  illness.     In  the  earliest  stages   u-hen 
they  are  most  e.^^ily  treated  and  complete  re" 
covery  is  most  likely,  many  diseases  are  dis- 
coverable only  With  the  aid  of  complete  diag- 
nostic facilities  utilized  by  competent  physi- 
cians and  laboratory  technicians.     ITie  lives 
Of  many  Seafarers  and  of  the  dependents  of 
Seafarers  have  been  prolonged  because  in  the 
course  of   routine   check-ups   incipient   In! 
ments  were  discovered  that  thev  might  not 
have  otherwise  learned  of  untlf  it  las  ^o 
late  for  medical  treatment. 
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most  lU-advlsed.  wasteful  acts  to  come 
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from  Congress.  In  my  opinion,  was  the 
so-called  poverty  program.  There  is  no 
need  to  again  elaborate  on  the  misman- 
agement and  political  scandals  of  Sar- 
gent Shrivers  inept  "war."  However 
the  respected  columnist,  James  J  Kil- 
patnck,  rece^Uy  shed  insight  into  the 
ba-sic  concepts  of  Republican  opposition 
to  this  progi-am  and  our  desire  to  for- 
mulate alternatives  which  foster  incen- 
tive and  .•^elf-re.spect. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Mr.  Kilpatrick's  article,  "Povci-tv  and  the 
Senatoi's"     in     xhe    Appendix    of     the 

RErOKD: 

Poverty  and  the  Senators 
I  By  James  J,  Kllpatrlck) 
Sargent  Shriver  turned  up  a  few  davs  ago 
before  a  .Senate  Lab.;>r  sub-committee"  with 
fen  lop  a.s,?i,stants  in  tow,  Thev  made  an 
i.nip.'-essive  safiun  as  thev  filed  Into  the  TV 
jungles  of  the  hearing  room,  briefcased  and 
charted.  .senoiLsiy  bent  on  their  big  game 
quest  Mr.  Shriver  wants  another  $1  7' bil- 
lion for  the  War  on  Poverty,  and  he  expect* 
to  bring  home  his  trophy. 

Pennsylvania's  Joe  (^lark  was  presiding 
|ome  other  Senators— J  a  vrrs.  Randolph. 
PELL^wandered  in  and  out.  But  the  most 
Interesting  figures  were  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Mas.s.achusetts.  Mr  Kennedy:  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  California.  Mr.  Murphy- 
and  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Economli 
Opix-rtunity,  Sargent  Shriver  himself  To- 
gether  they  approached  the  probelm  of  pov- 
erty, with  Mlrphy  going  at  it  from  one  direc- 
tion and  Kennedy  and  Shriver  from  another- 
but  unlike  those  famous  teams  of  tunnel 
drillers,  they  had  no  prospect  of  meeting 
in  the  middle  of  the  mountain. 

The  diffident  Kennedy.  firm-Jawed,  mop- 
haired,  speaking  so  softly  he  barely  could  be 
heard,  was  there  to  set  up  some  easy  volley- 
ball questions  for  his  affable  brother-in-law 
The  brisk  and  competent  Shriver,  an  excel- 
lent sales  executive,  was  full  of  a  salesman's 
rhetoric:  "What  does  the  chart  show?  Let 
me  tell  you  what  the  chart  shows."  And 
MtRPHY.  ordinarily  one  of  the  most  articu- 
late men  around  the  Senate,  had  trouble 
making  his  points.  Throughout  the  lonir 
niorning,  he  never  took  his  level  blue  eves 
off  Shriver:    he   looked  at  the  leader  of  the 

n,;Yt«°?  ,fw"'-''  "^  '^  ^^  thought  him  not 
quite  right  for  the  part. 

To  California's  Mltiphy,  poverty  Is  a  per- 

^Mial  thing.     He  has  known  It.  in  ways  that 

Kennedy  and  Shriver  never  have.     MtTiPHY 

grew   up   in   a   poor   section  of  Phlladephla, 

r^h^if,  fS  r"''  ^'^^  ^^  attended  a  grammar 
school  that  was  75  per  cent  Negro.  Murphy 
was  11  when  his  father  died.  13  when  his 
mother  died  He  was  raised  as  an  orphan 
in  the  Corktown  neighborhood  of  Detroit 
down  behind  the  ball  park,  in  a  tlnv  house 

1  t  k'^  "^°''*  ^"  ^1^^  kitchen  and  not 
enough  beds  to  go  around  Later  he  loaded 
coal  in  a  Pennsylvania  coal  mine.  He  was 
23  before  he  finally  saved  enough  money  o 
finance  a  year  at  Yale 

Kennedy  and  Shriver  came  to  the  hearin" 
room,  of  course,  with  far  different  back! 
grounds.  It  is  inevitable  that  thev  should 
come  to  the  problem  of  poverty  with  quUe 
different  Ideas.  Shriver  inclines  toward  the 
large,  galactic  view.  He  thinks  in  terms  of 
billions  Of  dollars  and  millions  of  potemial 
recipients.  His  prepared  statement  wa^a^- 
dre,ssed  to  the  several  "universes  of  ne^  " 
among  the  poor  and  Uliterate,  Within  ten 
years,  he  thought,  if  enough  money  ss%nt 
the  universe  of  poverty  can  be  dispelled 
"wm  rt'l';J''H  ""V  ^^on^P'lsh."  said  Shriver. 

To  Murpht.  gazing  In  perplexity  on  the 
witness,  a  great  deal  more  is  invloved  then 
an  act  of  Congress.    The  governriente  v^i^ 
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OUB  crash  prograons.  unplanned.  HI- thought, 
•eem  to  him  a  lantastic  waste  of  money — 
and  he  stlU  sees  the  waste  of  money  with 
boyhood  eyea.  Was  it  true,  he  asked  Shrlver, 
that  the  annual  cost  of  training  one  enroMee 
In  the  Job  Corps  Is  $11,000?  The  actuiil  fig- 
ure, said  Shrlver.  Is  $9,700;  he  expects  it  to 
drop  to  $8,000  next  year,  Mvrphy  looiced  at 
bis  hands  as  Lf  he  were  still  shoveling  coal. 
"It  seems  high."  he  said  plaintively,  "to  the 
ordinary  fanaily," 

The  adversaries  got  Into  argximent  on  the 
high  salaries  paid  within  the  OEO.  both  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field,  Shriver 
brushed  the  charges  aside  as  the  merest  nit- 
picking, MtTRPHT  asked  about  the  waste  in 
such  scandals  as  Haryou-act  Ln  New  York. 
Shriver  reduced  him  to  a  decimal  point: 
Sample  audits  had  turned  up  improprieties 
in  only  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
last  billion  dollars  spent.  Mcrphv  praised 
the  work  of  a  private  businessmen's  group  in 
Lo«  Angeles,  which  has  provided  5.000  pay- 
ing Jobs  for  residents  of  the  Watts  area 
without  a  penny  In  Federal  funds.  Wasn't 
this  a  better  approach,  he  asked,  than  bu- 
reaucratic aid?  Shrlver  made  poUte  mur- 
murs. The  universes  of  need  were  too  vast. 
he  seemed  to  be  saying,  for  anything  but 
universal  Federal  aid. 

MuKPHT  and  his  Republican  colleagues  are 
not  ftat-out  opposed  to  Federal  aid.  They 
see  Its  usefulness,  especially  in  the  educa- 
tional supplements  that  can  lead  to  Jobs  and 
thus  to  self-respect.  Their  often  Inarticu- 
late and  Inchoate  protest  goes  rather  to  the 
phlloaophy  that  denies  a  man  the  uses  of 
blmaelf.  When  669  staff  members  are  hired 
to  train  624  Job  Corpsmen.  as  at  Camp  Breck- 
inridge, what  room  remains  for  boys  to  mas- 
tar  self-reliance?  In  the  hands  of  an  army 
of  child  development  experts,  what  Headstart 
toddler  learns  to  walk  alone?  Says  Murpht  ; 
"They  don't   teach   that  anymore." 

In  a  way.  this  week's  Senate  hearing  pro- 
duced nothliig  more  than  the  old  charges. 
the  old  defenses,  the  same  black  marks,  the 
same  whitewash  cover.  Yet  In  the  contrast 
or  0»o»G«  Mc»PHT  and  the  Kennedy  clan, 
one  caught  a  suddenly  new  Insight  Into  the 
nature  of  man,  and  the  role  of  the  state. 


Captain  Roberts'  Letter 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or    MICHI&AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30, 1966 
Mr.  VTVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Capt. 
Archie  T.  Roberts  Is  a  US,  Army  chap- 
plain  on  duty  with  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion In  South  'Vietnam.  Before  going  on 
active  duty,  Captain  Roberts  was  pastor 
of  the  Dlxboro  Methodist  Church  In  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Gary  Woodward,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a  mimeo- 
graphed letter  which  Captain  Roberts 
wrote  to  his  many  friends  in  the  Ann 
Arlwr  area.  The  letter  describes  how 
one  group  of  American  fighting  men  are 
working  to  build  an  orphanage  for  Viet- 
namese children  In  Ben  Cat.  In  order 
that  the  Members  and  readers  of  the 
CoNCRKSSionAL  RECORD  might  know  of  his 
work  and  learn  where  contributions  can 
be  sent,  I  am  Including  Captain  Roberts' 
letter  and  his  APO  address  at  this  point 
IntheRzcoRo: 


HeADQ  CARTERS.        OFTTCZ        OF        THT 

CraTlaix.    2d    Battaliok.    28th 
IwrANTBT.    1st    Infantry    Drw- 

SON. 

APO  San  Francisco.  Calif..  9634!>. 

April  27.  196(5. 
Di:.\H  FRiEJfDS:  Well,  as  was  the  case  last 
time  I  sat  down  to  do  a  mimeo  letter,  right 
after  Christmas,  either  I  do  it  this  way  or 
you  probably  won't  hear  from  me  at  all.  I 
have  fin.illy  given  up  the  idea  I  had  earlier 
that  soon  things  would  settle  down  and 
I  would  have  time  to  write  more  personal 
letters.  There  seems  to  be  no  real  let  up  In 
the  pace  of  life  that  one  leads  here,  and 
from  experience  I  can  truly  sympathize  with 
the  parents  who  write  to  the  chaplain  won- 
dering why  their  boy  doesn't  write  more 
often — jiist  a.<;k  Gall  how  even  she  has  had 
to  wait  sometimes. 

In  early  Febru.Try,  soon  after  my  battal- 
ion commander,  Lt.  Col.  George  Eyster  was 
killed,  which  to  me  personally  was  one  of  the 
rouE-iiest  blows  so  far.  I  became  Involved 
in  an  orphanage  building  program  as  the 
project  officer.  This  has  really  h.ad  me  going 
in  circles  but  it  has  been  a  very  rewarding 
experience  as  well.  It  has  given  me  an  op- 
portunity to  travel  around  some  to  see  other 
orphanages  and  to  meet  many  other  people. 
Most  especially.  It  has  given  me  a  chance  to 
work  closely  with  some  very  fine  Vietnamese 
pei'ple.  It  h  'S  been  very  encouraging  to  me 
to  hear  first  hand  how  thankful  these  people 
are  Just  for  our  presence  here  and  for  all 
we've  done  for  them — expeclally  the  defrree 
of  freedom  they  already  have  experienced, 

Tliis  project  began  because  we,  as  an 
Army  unit,  wanted  to  do  something  mean- 
ingful for  the  Vietnamese  people  and  at  the 
same  time  establish  a  lasting  memorial  for 
our  dead  comrades  who  gave  their  lives  for 
this  country,  our  country,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  world.  Realizing  that  the  future  of 
this  country  will  be  up  to  the  children  of 
today,  what  better  way  could  we  help  than  to 
help  these  poor  needy  children,  many  who 
have  no  home.  This  was  also  fitting  and 
readily  accepted  bv  the  men — who  always 
seem  taken  by  children  wherever  they  go. 

Our  first  s'op  was  to  ascertain  the  need — 
which  was  real  then  to  get  the  government 
approval  t-o  go  ahead.     All  of  this  c.ime  very 
soon   as   did  a  proml,'?e   for  free   land      Be- 
cause we  )u!^t  wanted  to  sponsor  »n  orphan- 
age by  building  It  and  providing  the  operat- 
ing funds  we  next  tried  to  locate  a  reputable 
group     to     admini'^ter     and     supervise     the 
orphanage.     This    flnal'v    came    after    much 
discussion    from    the    National    Evangelical 
Chtirch     of    Vietnam,     This    church     body, 
which    Is     the    only    significant    Protestant 
Church  group  in  Vietnam,  Is  an  out-growth 
of    the    Christian    and    Missionary    Alliance 
over  the  past  half  century      Today  the  C  & 
M.\  acts  as  an  advi.sory  group  to  this  com- 
pletely Vietnamese  controlled  church.     It  l3 
ideal   that   they  have   accepted  this  because 
they  have  experience  In  orphange  work  and 
the   very    best   interests   of    the    Vietnamese 
people  at  heart.     At  the  present   time  I  am 
trying  to  raise  some  $20,000,  which  not  only 
will  provide  much  of  the  original  constnic- 
tion  co,=t  but  should  al.so  give  tis  funds  for 
our   first  year's   oper.ittng   budget   of  $8,000 
to  $10,000,'    We  plan  to  begin  with  facilities 
to  care  for  about  100  children  with  probable 
expansion  to  about  2,50  children  In  the  fu- 
ture.    In   addition    to   the    orphanage   Itself 
we  plan  to  have  a  school  so  that  many  of  the 
children   in   the   area   who   cannot   afford   It 
otherwise    might    get    an    education.    Tills 
orphanage  and  school  Is  to  be  built  at  Ben 
Cat  which  a  short  time  ago  was  a  VC  area  on 
one    corner    of    the    previously    feared    Iron 
Triangle,     To  me  this  too  witnesses  to  the 
progress  we've  made  in  the  war  effort — now 
we  miist  also  win  the  hearts  of  these  people. 
Well,  enough  of  that  for  now  but  many 
of  you  have  written  of  your  Interest  In  this 


project  and  expressed  a  v^ilingness  to  help. 
Right  now  the  main  need  Is  financial  but  in 
a  couple  of  months  we  will  also  need  items 
of  clothing,  personnal  care  needs,  school 
supplies  and  many  others.  If  you  or  any 
group  you  represent  are  at  all  Interested  in 
helping  out  feel  free  to  let  me  know  and  I 
will  keep  you  Informed. 

All  of  my  efforts  have  not  been  In  t'al.s  di- 
rection though  because  my  mUit,ary  obliga- 
tion is  stiU  present  as  before — that  of  pro- 
viding services  an;,-where  .it  any  time,  visiting 
the  troops  and  going  with  them  on  opera- 
tions (Which  have  re.illy  increased)  to  help 
them  keep  up  their  mor.ale.  couiiselin.a;  them 
with  their  problem.s — most  of  which  intcrcst- 
liiply  enoiisih  conie  from  home,  not  hero — and 
Just  being  a  part  of  the  siatf  team  to  keep 
cvorytliing  going  smoothly.  In  all,  Just  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  I  still  find  this  a  very 
rewarding  ministry  even  as  we  begin  our 
eigiith  montii.  I  am  al<o  thrilled  atid  pleased 
with  how  well  t'ne  plain  old  average  .\meri- 
cau  boy  is  doing  in  this  situation — It's  an 
honor  just  to  be  a  part  of  this  whole  effort 
over  hero. 

Probably  one  of  the  mo? t  interesting  things 
for  me  recently  happened  on  Easter  Sunday. 
We  were  on  a  two-week  operation  in  the  Delta 
Country  at  that  time  and  were  moving  a  lot 
so  we  traveled  very  light — no  chapl.ain's  kit. 
ill  f.ict  all  I  had  was  a  pocket  stole,  prayer- 
book  and  Bible — not  even  a  cross.  Yet  it 
seemed  to  many  that  our  Sunday  Sunrise 
service  was  still  as  meaningful  as  ever  and  the 
mess.Tge  of  the  Ressiirectlon  Story  as  we  read 
it  and  sang  it  (without  musical  accompani- 
ment I  seemed  even  more  meaningful  and  real 
m  this  situation.  It  was  a  real  Joy  to  have  so 
many  come  together  to  worship  at  all  the 
services  we  held  in  every  place.  This  is  all 
important  but  the  most  interesting  part  for 
me  w.as  that  of  flying  by  helicopter  out  to  a 
destroyer  to  provide  its  crew  with  religious 
services.  They  were  giving  us  naval  gun  sup- 
port for  the  operation  and  on  Thursday  we 
received  word  that  they  would  not  have  a 
chaplain  available  so  our  Brigade  Command- 
er. Colonel  Brodbeck.  asked  if  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  and  of  course  I  was.  We  were  very 
welcome  but  I'm  afraid  a  grimy  Army  chap- 
lain and  pilot  were  a  sight  on  a  spotless  Naval 
vessel.  They  were  sure  eager  to  know  too 
how  the  war  was  going  on  dry  land.  But 
even  after  cleaning  up  a  delicious  dinner  I'm 
still  glad  I  didn't  go  Into  the  Navy — no 
offense  to  my  web-footed  friends. 

Previously  I  made  quite  an  issue  over  get- 
ting used  to  the  heat — well  I  found  out  you 
never  really  completely  accomplish  this  task. 
February  and  March  are  what  they  call  the 
hot  months  in  our  area  and  I  think  probably 
that  is  correct  with  the  daily  temperattires 
ranging  between  100  and  115  degrees.  Here 
in  April  the  temperature  has  dropped  back 
down  to  the  80's  and  90's  but  the  humidity 
has  really  gone  up  with  the  approaching 
monsoons.  Now  for  the  next  four  months  we 
will  be  in  the  monsoon  season — rain  like  I've 
never  seen  anywhere.  The  big  stnjggle  now 
will  be  to  try  to  keep  everything  from  getting 
moldy.  Somehow  we'll  survive  it  all  and  look 
back  on  everything  with  a  degree  of  humor. 
Well.  I  think  I  have  gone  on  long  enough 
for  now  or  you'll  get  bored.  I  hope  you  don't 
mind  hearing  from  me  in  a  general  mimeo 
letter  but  I  assure  you  that  I  am  thinking  of 
everyone  Individually  as  I  write  it.  We  all 
certainly  appreciate  your  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers for  us  over  here  and  believe  me  It  has 
helped  countless  numbers  of  men  pull 
through.  I  should  get  back  to  the  states 
sometime  in  October  and  I  hope  Gall  and  I 
will  have  time  to  visit  with  many  of  you  then. 
Sincerely, 

Archie  T.  Roberts, 
Chaplain     {Captain)     USA,    Battalion 
Chaplain. 
'PS. — I  wtLS  honored  with  a  quick  promo- 
-tlon  to  Captain  In  January.  ' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JEB,SET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13,  1966 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  recent  years,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  infonnation  about  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  youth  prosrams 
in  the  country.  Junior  Achievement,  and 
in  particular  the  accomplishments  of  a 
traly  outstanding  example  of  this  pro- 
gram. Junior  Achievement  of  Union 
County,  N.J. 

Situated  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
Nation's  largest  concentration  of  busi- 
ne.ss  and  industi-y,  IJnion  County  is  an 
ideal  location  for  an  active  program 
throunjh  which  young  people  can  be  in- 
troduced to  the  principles  and  practices 
of  our  free  enterprise  business  economy. 
With  the  cooperation  and  active  assist- 
ance of  many  of  our  most  prominent  in- 
dustrial firms,  Junior  Acliievement  of 
Union  County  has  enlisted  many  him- 
dreds  of  bright  and  enthusiastic  boys  and 
girts  of  high  school  age  who  have  relished 
the  challenge  presented  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  operating  their  own  manufac- 
turing basinesses. 

The  1965-66  Youth  Incentive  and  Eco- 
nomic Education  Project  of  Junior 
Acliievement,  which  was  recently  com- 
pleted, was  especially  successful.  It  was 
highlighted  by  a  20 -percent  gain  in  sales 
of  JA  Company  products  and  by  the 
highest  attendance  record  in  the  eastern 
JA  region,  and  was  climaxed  by  what 
mu-st  have  been  a  most  rewarding  trip  to 
Ireland  for  the  60  outstanding  Junior 
Achievers  of  the  area. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  report  of  this 
year's  "Operation  Free  Enterprise"  pre- 
pared  by  the  veiT  able  executive  vice 
president    of    Junior    Achievement    of 
Union  County,  Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Roden; 
Highlights  op  "Operatio.n  Free  Enterprise" 
1965-66   Youth   Incentive   and   Economic 
Education    Project    of    Junior    Achieve- 
ment op  Union  County,  Inc. 
"Operaton  Free  Enterprise."  latest  In  a  long 
.series  of  youth  incentive  and  economic  edu- 
cation  projects  developed   and  executed  by 
Junior  Achievement  in  the  Union  County- 
Carteret.  N.J.  area,  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess.    Designed    to    stimulate    outstanding 
I>erformance  In  all  phases  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment, all  objectives  were  attained. 

Products  of  the  28  Junior  companies  were 
well  designed  and  attractively  packaged 

Supported  by  "Zero  Defects"  quality  con- 
trol and  safety  programs,  production  waa 
efficient  and  kept  pace  with  record  sales. 

Dollar  sales  of  Junior  Achievement  com- 
pany products  increased  20%  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

78  Junior  Achievers  made  individual  sales 
exceeding  HOC,  the  record  being  »1,078.  and 
the  aggregate  sales  by  this  group  being  In 
excess  of  $14,000. 

The  attendance  record  was  the  highest  In 
the  Eastern  Junior  Achievement  Region. 

27  of  the  Junior  companies  operated  at  a 
profit  and  paid  dividends  to  stockholders-  1 
company  operated  at  a  breakeven  but  waa 


able  to  return  100%  of  its  stockholders  in- 
vestment upon  liquidation. 

60  outstanding  Junior  Achievers  were  nom- 
inated for  participating  In  the  Operation 
Free  Enterprise  award  visit  to  Industrial, 
educational  and  cultural  sites  In  Ireland. 
May  14  to  22.  24  award  winners  and  two 
alternates  were  selected  by  a  panel  of  busi- 
ness and  community  leaders  after  probing  in- 
terviews encompassing  their  understanding 
of  the  principles  and  functions  of  free  enter- 
uprise,  their  performance  in  Junior  Achieve- 
ment, their  extracurricular  activities,  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  history  and  economic 
development  of  Ireland. 

OFFICIAL  receptions  ARE  BRIEFINGS 

Preliminary  to   their  visit  to   Ireland,   the 
26  Junior  Achievers  were  complimented  upon 
their  achievements  by  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  who  met  them  in  his  Wash- 
ington office  presented  Free  Enterprise  Award 
Citations,  and  said:    "Junior  Achievement  of 
Union    County's    Operation   Free    Enterprise 
project  has    enabled    you    young    people  to 
broaden     your    knowledge    and    strengthen 
you  rbelief  in  our  profit  system.     Your  en- 
thusiastic endor.sement  and  support   of  the 
economic   system   which   has   made   .'inierica 
great  is  an  Inspiration  which  I  am  sure  many 
young  people  will  follow.    I  congratulate  yoii. 
yoiir  industrial  sponsors,  your  Advicers  and 
Junior  Achievement  for  this  Job  well  done  " 
A  briefing  by  Department  of  State  officials 
followed,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
functions  and   responsibilities  of   American 
Amb.ossadors  and  their  staffs  throughout  the 
world.     Their  subsequent  meeting  with   the 
Charges  d'Affaires  at  the  American  Embassy 
in  Dublin  gave  the  young  people  first-hand 
insight  into   this  important  aspect  of   their 
nation's  international  responsibilities. 

enlightening  VISITS  TO  IRISH  INDUSTRIES 

At  the  Industrial  Site  at  Shannon  Free  Air- 
port the  Junior  Achievers  saw  new  Industries 
developing  under  Ireland's  five-year  Economic 
Programme  and  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  importance  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution taking  effect  there.  Host  Industries 
were  Shannon  Free  Airport  Development  Co., 
Ltd..  E.  I.  Company  Limited  (Subsidiary  of 
General  Electric  Company),  Lana-Knlt  (Ire- 
land) Ltd.  (Subsidiary  of  Jonathan  Logan 
Inc.).  Mohawk  Europa  Ltd.,  S.P.S.  (Inter- 
national) Limited  (Affiliate  of  Standard 
Pressed  Steel  Co.).  Visits  to  these  new  fac- 
tories, affiliates  of  American  industries,  and 
to  Shannon  River  Veneer  Mills,  Ltd.  at  Lim- 
erick, impressed  upon  the  young  people  the 
importance  of  the  special  incentives  avail- 
able in  Ireland  for  foreign  capital  Investment; 
designed  to  create  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  hasten  the  transition  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  Industrial  economy. 

Personal  meetings  with  executives  of  these 
new  firms  in  the  Shannon  area,  and  of  the 
longer-established  industries  In  the  Cork  and 
Dublin  area,  including  Henry  Ford  &  Co.. 
Ltd.,  Irish  Refining  Company,  Ltd.,  Becton- 
Dlcklnson  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Irish  Driver-Harris 
Company  Ltd.,  and  the  affiliates  of  W.  R 
Grace  &  Co..  Urney  Chocolates  Limited  and 
the  Hughes  Brothers,  Ltd.  Hazelbrook  Dairy 
resulted  in  very  stimulating  discussions  of 
raw  material  procurement,  production  meth- 
ods, personnel  programs,  marketing,  capital 
investment.  International  trade,  and  general 
economic  activities. 

■Witnessing  the  development  of  this  young 
private  enterprise  economy  emphasized  to 
the  Junior  Achievers  and  the  business  peo- 
ple who  accompanied  them  the  values,  func- 
tions, motivations  and  rewards  of  free  enter- 
prise. Most  importantly,  by  contrast  It  also 
emphasized  to  them  the  strength  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  scope  of  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them  at  home.  They  re- 
turned rededicated  to  the  principles  of  free 
enterprise.  One  Junior  Achiever,  16  year 
old  Fred  Berger  of  HlUslde,  N.J.,  sponsored 
by  Bristol-Myers  Company,  expressed  It  this 


way;  "It  taught  me  that  we  really  have  a  lot 
going  for  us  in  t!ie  United  Slates  "  And 
Lynn  Turner.  17  year  old  Cranford.  N  J  high 
school  senior,  sponsored  by  The  Singer  Com- 
pany, and  named  "Treasurer  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Union  County  and  New  Jersev  Societies 
of  Certified  Public  Accounumts.  said:  "Irish 
businessmen  are  similar  to  American  busi- 
nessmen, but  like  their  emplovees  they  do 
not  live  the  fiust-paced  lives  thatmo.st  Ameri- 
can businessmen  do.  and  therefore  their  re- 
sults are  not  as  fanuastic." 

VOUNC      AMEHICANS      PROUD      OF     THEIR      EDUCA- 
TIONAL   ADVA.NTAGES 

A  meeting  with  Irish  Minister  for  educa- 
tion. George  Colley.  and  his  staff,  and  discus- 
sions with  students  and  professors  from  the 
Universities  of  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  Trinity 
College,  as  well  as  a  visit  to  the  new  facilities 

*.the  College  of  Technology  In  Dublin,  em- 
asized  the  changes  engulfing  the  educa- 
tional system  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Collev  told  the 
Junior  Achievers  that  "Ireland  Is  In  the 
throes  of  educational  change,  but  change  for 
it.s  own  sake  is  pointless.  It  should  be  made 
with  a  view  to  improvement.  One  of  the 
most  successful  ways  towards  this  objective 
is  to  learn  from  the  successful  projects  of 
other  countries." 

The  Junior  Achievers  learned  of  efforts 
being  made  to  rai.se  standards  of  education 
improve  educational  facilities,  and  prepare 
the  young  Irish  to  participate  In  the  tech- 
nological and  industrial  advancement 
planned  for  the  Irish  economy.  Consider- 
able emphasis  was  placed  on  the  necessity 
of  lengthening  the  period  of  learning  for 
Irish  students,  many  of  whom  leave  school 
at  age  16  or  younger. 

As  a  result  of  these  contacts  the  Junior 
Achievers  became  particularly  conscious  and 
proud  of  the  educational  and  employment 
opportunities  available  to  them  at  home  as 
contrasted  with  the  limited  opportunities  for 
majority  of  young  people  abroad. 

In  Cork,  executives  of  Ford  and  Irish  Re- 
fining Company  hosted  a  dinner  at  which  the 
Junior  Achievers  met  with  local  students  A 
rapport  was  easily  and  quickly  established 
and  new  friendships,  which  undoubtedly  will 
be  lasting,  developed  during  meaningful  dis- 
cussions of  the  American  way  of  life,  career 
Interests,  hobbles  and  other  matters  of  in- 
terest to  teenagers  everywhere. 

During  this  meeting  the  Junior  Achievers 
made  an  excellent  impression  with  serious 
minded,  probing  questions  and  logical  well 
expressed  answers  to  questions  posed  to  them. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIALISTS  EXCHANGED  IDEAS   WITH 
ACHIEVERS 

Hubert  G.  Starley,  C.BJE.,  Managing  Di- 
rector of  Champion  Sparking  Plug  Co.  Ltd 
of  Farnham,  England,  flew  from  London  to 
Dublin  especially  to  entertain  the  Opera- 
tion Free  Enterprise  group.  Mr.  SUir- 
ley  has  been  responsible  for  the  start-up  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Young  Enterprise 
counterpart  of  Junior  Achievement.  He  and 
his  Irish  associate,  John  Roy,  Director  of 
Champion  Sparking  Plug  (Ireland)  Ltd.,  were 
hosts  at  an  informal  dinner  at  world  famous 
Royal  Hibernian  Hotel  In  Dublin,  attended 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Eugene  Tim- 
mons.  and  leading  Irish  Industrialists  in- 
cluding Stephen  O'Plaherty,  Chairman 
O-Plaherty  Group  of  Companies. 

Following  the  dinner  and  in  lieu  of  for- 
mal speeches,  Mr.  Stariey  announced  that 
he  and  his  associatee  desired  an  Informal 
discussion  with  the  award  winning  Junior 
Achievers  In  order  that  they  might  become 
better  acquainted  and  learn  from  each  oth- 
ers  experiences.  A  spirited  discussion  took 
place  between  the  businessmen  and  the  Jun- 
ior Achievers  after  which  Mr.  Stariey  com- 
mended the  young  people  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  free  enterprise  and 
their  knowledge  of  business  fundamentals 
as  well  as  their  broad  interest  In  public 
affairs. 
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JXISR    HOSPITALITY    IXPERIENCED    AND    RECIPRO- 
CATED 

Each  formal  meeting  with  Irish  industrial- 
ists and  government  ofBclals  was  followed  by 
an  Informal  reception  or  dinner  at  which  the 
young  people  were  extended  warm  hospital- 
ity. Also,  they  were  guests  at  a  buffet  lunch- 
eon In  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Headon.  Mr.  Headon  is  Managing  Director 
of  Umey  Chocolate  Limited.  Everywhere 
It  was  emphasized  to  them  that  their  ex- 
perience In  Junior  Achievement  and  the 
opportunity  presented  to  them  through 
Operation  Free  Enterprise  was  unique  aiid 
\inm.atched  In  any  way  in  Ireland. 

The  Junior  Achievers  were  impressed  with 
the  hoepltality  and  friendship  extended  to 
them  by  the  Irish  people.  This  was  ex- 
pressed by  Jean  High.  17  year  old  senior  a: 
Sacred  Heart  High  School,  sponsored  by  Wes- 
ton Instruments  Inc.,  after  her  return  when 
she  said  to  a  newspaper  reporter;  'The  Irish 
are  a  warm,  generous  and  honest  people. 
working  hard  to  sxicceed  in  this  transition 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  Indu.strlal  way  of 
life.  But  I  think  we  all  a?ree  that  recard- 
less  of  the  results,  they  will  remain  a  people 
who  enjoy  life  to  its  fullest." 

In  a  goodwill  gesture,  the  Junior  .■\chievers 
and  Mayor  Thom.as  G  Dunn  representing  the 
City  of  Elizabeth  and  the  re.^idents  of  the 
Union  County-Carteret  area,  presented  to  the 
industrial  and  government  hosts  educational, 
BClentlflc  and  industrial  films  donated  by 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company,  H:m- 
ble  on  &  ReHniing  Company  and  White  Lab- 
oratories. Tliey  also  distributed  a  small  li- 
brary of  books  on  free  enterprise,  biographies 
of  American  Industrialists,  and  references  on 
New  Jersey  including  the  Just-published  New 
Jersey  Almanac,  and  recordings  of  the  fa- 
mous Westminster  Choir  College  choral 
group.  I 

mEX    ENTEP.PRI3E    ESSAYS 

As  part  of  the  'Operation  Free  Enterori.^^e  * 
competlUon,  the  Junior  Achievers  were  re- 
quired to  write  an  essay  on  'Why  I  Believe 
In  the  Free  Enterprise  System'.  Biographies 
of  the  award  winning  Junior  Achievers,  which 
were  sent  to  Irish  hosts  and  newspaper,  ra- 
dio and  television  editors,  prior  to  arrival  in 
Ireland,  Included  excerpts  from  their  essays 
and  Information  about  the  young  peoples 
extxa-currtcular  activities.  The  readers  were 
■o  Impressed  that  Junior  Achievement  re- 
ceived requests  for  the  young  people  to  ap- 
pear on  television.  Also,  several  industri.il- 
Ista  and  educators  extended  special  invita- 
tions for  the  young  people  to  be  guests  in 
their  homes  to  meet  their  fimilies  and 
friends. 

The  following  excerpts  from  free  ent«rprlse 
essays  are  typical  of  the  astut*  statement* 
of  the  young  people  in  their  essays  and  in 
discussions  abroad : 

"■When  you  start;  a  business,  what  is  your 
main  objective?  It  is  to  malte  a  profit  .  . 
Individuality  and  incentive  are  most  neces- 
sary to  a  successful  system  .  .  This  pride 
which  I  saw  develop  in  my  own  company. 
Hopoo.  Is  one  rrason  why  I  believe  in  free 
enterprise  .  ,  .  If  you  are  going  to  suc- 
ceed In  anything,  you  must  believe  in  It 
and  In  your  ability  to  conquer  any  problem 
which  may  arise  ,  ,  .  And  this  is  the  main 
Item  needed  to  do  anything  worthwhile: 
Character."  Thomas  Gallagher,  15  year  old 
sophomore  at  Roselle  Catholic  High  School, 
sponsored  by  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
"I  beUeve  that  private,  not  government, 
ownership  of  a  nation's  wealth  is  a  positive 
good.  The  hope  of  success  in  business  is  in 
Itself  a  fxjsltlve  good.  The  hope  of  success  in 
business  is  In  Itself  an  incentive  for  consist- 
ent eJTort.  It  causes  individuals  to  exert 
themselves  to  be  creative  and  to  seek  success 
constantly  and  to  produce  more  necessary 
products  ...  I  wish  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  develop  my  capabilities  at  the  same  time 
I  am  contributing  to  the  preservation  of 
business,"     Gary  L.  Goodman,    18   year   old 


senior    at    Thom.is    Jefferscrn    High    School, 
sponsored  by  IBM. 

"The  free  enterprise  system  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  democracy.  It  \r  a  major  fact-or 
In  our  dally  lives,  and  vital  to  our  st,'tnd- 
ard  of  living  ,  .  .  After  Investigating  the  oth- 
er forms  of  economic  systems,  one  cannot 
help  but  beUeve  wholeheartly  In  the  Free 
Enterprise  System.  There  is  no  other  sys- 
tem tliat,  wltli  proper  knowledge,  lab<jr.  and 
attitudes,  can  allow  man  such  great  economic 
freedom  so  that  he  may  succeed  to  his  ut- 
most ability  .  .  .  The  many  virtuous  aims 
of  this  system  have  benefited  individuals  of 
our  society  by  allowing  them  equal  oppor- 
faiiltles  to  prosper  in  all  facets  of  life." 
Joan  Kruger,  18  year  old  senior  at  Linden 
High  School,  sponsored  by  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Company  New  Jersey  Sales  Di- 
vision. 

"The  search  for  security  is  perli.-.ps  the 
most  difficult  problem  to  overcome.  People 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  halfway  success. 
They  are  willing  to  acquire  enough  prospwrity 
to  become  one  of  the  crowd,  but  they  are  not 
willing  to  further  their  achievement  to  its 
fullest  measure.  Despite  these  drawbacks, 
our  American  success  story  Is  as  real  and 
possible  today  as  It  ever  has  been.  A  per- 
son possessing  the  imagination.  Initiative, 
and  industry  can  strive  towards  his  goal 
.  .  .  The  Free  Enterprise  System  makes  it 
possible  for  even  you  and  I  to  be  a  part  of 
the  great  American  success  story.  Today  the 
skv  is  the  limit."  Patricia  C.  Lapidus,  16  year 
old  Junior  at  Mother  Seton  Regional  High 
School,  sponsored  by  Schering  Laboratories 

"If  a  man  works  for  something  he  should 
reap  the  rewards  of  that  work.  In  America 
this  is  true.  It  Is  up  to  every  Individual 
to  earn  his  own  way  and  those  with  more 
aggressiveness  and  ability  can  surp;i,i;s  the 
average.  Through  free  entc?rprlse  the  moti- 
vation in  inspired  in  the  lndlvidu.T.1,  He 
works  harder  because  he  seeks  the  rewards 
and  profitvS  that  can  be  gained  with  certain 
effort,"  Gerald  Rotella,  17  year  old  Junior 
at  RoKelle  Catholic  High  School,  sponsored 
by  Merck  &  Co  ,  Inc, 

TELEVISION  APPEARANCES 

Bur.r.y  C.irr,  popular  moderator  of  the 
Iri.sh  t^-lcvi.-ion  program  "Teen  Talk"  invited 
16  Junior  Achievers  to  participate  with  IriEh 
students  on  his  program.  The  Junior 
Achievers  impressed  an  audience  of  5  mil- 
lion viewers  with  their  alert,  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion of  serious  questions  about  the  Amer- 
ican private  enterprise  system,  America's  role 
as  a  world  leader,  and  their  own  social  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Also,  Miyor  Dunn.  J.  Kenneth  Roden, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment of  Union  County,  and  two  Junior 
Achievers  were  invited  to  appear  on  the 
"Late  Late  Show".  Irish  equivalent  of  the 
popular  American  "Tonight  Show",  also 
viewed  by  a  television  audience  of  5  million. 
The  Achievers,  Jacinta  Smolinski,  17  year 
old  senior  at  Jonathan  Dayton  Regional 
High  School,  sponsored  by  White  L;xborator- 
ies",  Inc  ,  and  Joseph  Wlazlowski,  16  year  old 
Junior  from  Sacred  Heart  High  School,  spon- 
sored by  Schering  Laboratories,  were  compU- 
niented  by  the  producer  and  roundly  ap- 
plauded by  the  studio  audience  for  their 
artic.il.ite  discussion  of  the  American  fc-.isl- 
nes.s  sv.-tc-m,  their  Junior  Achievement  ac- 
tivities', and  on  their  thoughtful  comments 
as  to   the   group's  impressions  of  Ireland, 

Tapes  of  these  broadcasts  have  been  ob- 
tiiined  and  will  be  made  available  to  New 
Jersey  radio  and  television  stations. 

JUNIOR  ACHIEVE313  GOODWILL  AMBASS.ADOHS 

Everywhere  the  Junior  Achievers  were 
compiimented  on  their  knowledge  of  Irish 
affairs,  its  Economic  Proer.imme,  and  politi- 
cal and  cultural  activities,  as  well  as  their 
ability  to  converse  intelligently  about 
American  and  international  affairs.  The 
Junior  Achievers  were  attired  throughout 
the  trip  as  young  businessmen  and  women. 


Not  only  Iri^jh  residents,  but  tourists  from 
Canada,  Australia,  Europe  and  t^e  United 
States,  met  en  route,  made  a  p^int  to  com- 
pliment them  on  their  appearance  and  con- 
duct. Tlie  young  people  reflected  great 
credit  on  Junior  Achievement,  the  spons..ir- 
iiig  industries,  their  higli  schools  and  their 
community, 

Coments  of  the  business  and  government 
otlicKiIs  With  whom  they  associated  during 
the  week  in  Ireland  indicate  that  the  Oper- 
ation Free  Enterpri.«c  award  winners 
did  much  to  change  the  unfavorable  impres- 
sion of  llie  Anioricun  teen-ager  being  built 
up  as  a  result  of  distortions  in  the  world 
press  and  through  American  television  pro- 
gram,s  distributed  tlirougliout  the  world.  It 
was  gratlfyti.g  to  receive  tiie  following  com- 
ment from  Mr.  Robert  Chalker.  Charges 
d'Affairs  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Dublin : 
"The  visit  of  the  Junior  Achievers  from 
Union  County  and  Carteret.  New  Jersey,  was 
an  outstanding  success.  They  were  exam- 
ples of  what  we  like  to  think  of  as  typical  of 
dynamic,  intelligent  and  serious-minded 
American  young  people.  They  made  an  ex- 
cellent Impression  everywhere  they  went 
We  consider  they  were  a  credit  to  their  coun- 
try." 

PARTICITANTS 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  tliis 
Hiblihght  Report,  the  following  participated 
in  the  planning  and  execution  of  "Operation 
Free  Enterprise." 

SPONSORING   INDt'STRIES 

Air  Reduction  Company. 
American  Cyanamld  Company. 
Bristol-Myers    Products    Division — Bristol- 
Myers  Company. 

Burry  Biscuit  Division^The  Quaker  Oats 
Company. 

Chevron  Oil  Company. 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  In- 
corporated. 

FMC  Corporation. 

GM  Assembly  Division — General  Motors 
Corporation. 

General  Aniline  &  Film  Corporation. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company — Bayway 
Refinery. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company — Linden 
Sales  District, 

International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion, 

The  Lionel  Corporation. 

Merck  &  Co,,  Inc. 

New  Departure-Hyatt  Bearings  Division — 
General  Motors  Corporation, 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Phelps  Dodge  Copper  Products  Corpora- 
tion, 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Company, 

Purolator  Products.,  Inc, 

Quinn  &  Boden  Company,  Inc. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

The  Regina  Corporation, 

Relchhold  Chemicals,  Inc. 

Schering  Corporation. 

Simmons  Company. 

The  Singer  Company. 

Weston  Instruments.  Inc. 

White  Laboratories,  Inc. 

OTHER     Cr.TC     AND     INDUSTRI.VL     OnCANIZATIONS 

Acromark  Co. 

Lt.  Donald  Bayne  Memorial  Fund. 

Exchange  Club  of  Elizabeth. 

Hillside  Industrial  Foundation. 

Industrial  Management  Club  of  Elizabeth. 

Linden  Industrial  Association. 

New  Jersey  Manufacturers  Association. 

Public  Relations  Society  of  America— New 
Jersey  Chapter. 

Maude  Rem.ington  Osterman  Fund. 

Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants^ 
Union  County  Chapter. 

United  States  Deportmont  of  St-ate— Irish 
Desk. 

IRISH     INDUSTRIES     AND    GOVERNMENT    ACENCirs 

C.I  E.— Irish  Transport  Company. 
Embassy  of  Ireland.  His  Excellence  Willir.m 
P.  Faye,  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
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Irish  ExiXkTt  Board, 
Irish  International  Airlines. 
Irish  Tourist  Board, 
Television  Eireann. 
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Call  the  Keeper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  13,  1966 

Mr,  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nat 
Heiitoff  is  a  writer  and  a  commentator 
on  the  ptissLng  scene.  He  is  honest,  in- 
telligent, difficult,  and  aware.  He  is  ex- 
tremely controversial.  The  complacent 
do  not  and  cannot  appreciate  him. 
Many  will  disagree  with  him. 

He  has  written,  among  many  other 
publications,  for  the  Village  Voice,  pub- 
lished in  my  district  and  covei-ing  Green- 
wich Villase  but  also  sold  nationally.  His 
latest  work  is  his  first  novel  entitled  "Call 
the  Keeper"'  published  by  Viking. 

The  New  York  Times  of  P^-iday,  July 
8,  reviewed  the  book,  and.  on  balance, 
found  it  "rather  likeable." 

Eliot  Fremont-Smith  the  reviewer  re- 
ferring to  Nat  Hentoff's  treatment,  con- 
cluded : 

He    does    It    knowledgeably.    humorously, 
succinctly  and — once  one's  expectations  are 
broneht   into  line — effectively. 
The   Race   Game 
(By    Eliot   Fremont-Smith) 
(Call    the    Keeper.     By    Nat    Hentoff.    116 
pages.     Viking.     $3.95.) 

There  are  two  epigraphs  to  Nat  Hentoff's 
first   (adult)    novel.     One  Is  from  a  play  by 
Bertolt    Brecht:    "The    endless    Isolation    of 
Man  makes  enmity  impossible."     The  other 
is  a  saying  of  John   the  Avenger:   "You  are 
putluig    me    on."     Now    John    the    Avenger 
presumably   doesn't   exist:    he  is  one  of  Mr 
Hentoff's  created  or  amalgamated  characters: 
so  it   is  a  bit  of  a  question  right  off  as  t<D 
Who  is  putting  whom  on.     In  fact,  once  into 
the  book,  the  suspicion  comes  that  it  is  the 
author  who  is  being  put  on.     If  so.  he  takes 
the  advice  of  another  of  his  characters,  to 
wit,  "The  only  way  to  answer  a  put-on  is  to 
be  as  straight  and  succinct  as  possible  "     Mr 
Hentoff  is— and  thereby  answers  the  put-on 
and    produces    an   overly   programed    novel. 
Or.  perhaps,  the  scaffolding  for  a  novel  as 
yet  unwritten.     It  Is.   In  any  case,  an  un- 
wieldly  structure,  held  together  by  good  In- 
tentions, which  may  explain  a  minor  oddity 
Call  the  Keeper"  is  at  once  a  tedious  book 
and  a  rather  likeable  one. 

Facets  of  the  theme  are  reflected  In  the 
quotes  above;  It  Is  Indeed  about  being  put 
on,  also  about  i.solation  and  the  frustratlne 
uselessness  of  enmity,  specifically  Negro 
enmity  toward  white  people. 

The  scene  of  the  book  Is  that  one  place 
'.here  the  races  mix  on  at  least  pretend 
equal  terms,  Greenwich  Village,  Here  the 
gamers  people  play  include  the  race  game 
Which,  because  enmity  must  constantly  be 
deferred,  is  only  verbally  violent;  when  it 
comes  to  action,  the  nervous  cry  from  blacks 
and  whites  alike  is  "cool  it,"  Even  John  the 
fZ"w"/  ''■^°  ^'^^^ms  of  black  revolutions  Is 
Icallv    ^u  T'  '*   <'*"'  ^""  "  ^"T.  Pathet- 

CubJn   KT      ??,2'"^"""'^^    ^^^^    ^    cautious 
<-uban  Marxist  theoretician), 

l8  ?!?rL'^?^*  ^?  "'"^  '^''-  ■*'^''"  '■eally  pressed, 
is  force  his  white  wife  and  child  to  leave  him. 


He  knows  the  meagerness  of  the  gesture,  so 
his  anger  Is  real  and  touching;  the  trouble 
Is.  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
When  a  brother  revolutionary,  a  Doetoevsky 
manque  named  Septimus,  proves  to  the 
world  (it  takes  some  doing)  that  he's  a 
psychopath,  it  merely  seems  another,  more 
logical  and  more  final  way  of  cocjling  it. 
Before  that,  tlie  most  Septimtis  could  do 
was  pretend  he  may  have  murdered  a  sadistic 
cop — a  Negro  cop  at  that, 

Tlie  implicit  observation  in  all  this  is  that 
black  revolutionaries  who  would  force  con- 
cessions from  "whitey  "  by  violently  dislocat- 
ing white  society  are  themselves  too  dis- 
located even  to  make  coherent  plans,  "I  am 
sure,  "  says  Horowitz,  the  police  officer  who 
puts  Septimus  away  and  who  is  hated  not 
because  he  is  white  but  because  he  is  smart 
and  incorruptible.  "I  am  sure  there  will  be  a 
rise  in  terrorism  for  some  years.  Isolated 
futile  terrorism."  Possibly  to  keep  it  futile! 
Horowitz,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  quits  the 
force  to  Join  the  war  on  poverty,  A  svmbol 
of  evil,  this  unfeeling  libertarian  who  is"  com- 
mitted flr.st  and  last  to  order,  Horowitz  will 
be  successful:  aJone,  he  understands  the  uses 
of  accommodation  as  a  weapon.  He  is  "the 
keeper  of  us  all," 

John  the  Avenger,  Septimus  and  Horowitz 
are  the  protagonists  of  the  novel;  four  others 
serve  as  a  chorus  and  as  Mr,  Hentoff's  alter- 
nating mouthpieces:  Thomas  (white),  who 
tape-records  race  relations  "documentaries" 
for  a  "li.>5tener-supported"  radio  station  and 
sleeps  with  Dianne  (black),  an  ex-Smith 
undergraduate  who  shares  her  Bleecker 
Street  apartment  with  Billy  (her  brother) 
a  radio  bug  who  plays  it  cool  with  pot  and 
admires  the  super-cool  of  Randal  (white) 
who  gave  up  junk  for  jazz  and  friendly  non- 
involvement. 

It  is  a  difficulty  of  the  novel  that  these 
four  voices  are  not  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  that  for  all  their  articulateness  they 
remain  patently  mechanical  contrivances 
(What  are  they  doing?  Are  they  talking  to 
us?  To  each  other?  Writing  in  their 
diaries?     Being  tape-recorded?) 

This  is  the  scaffolding  Mr,  Hentoff  has  as 
It  were,  left  behind.  And  scattered  'all 
around  the  edges  is  their,  or  his  debris— 
too  obvious  coy  and  constant  references  ex- 
plicit and  implied,  to  Malcolm  X,  LeRoi 
Jones,  self-conscious  WASPs,  lost  Uberal 
Jews,  the  Cedar  Street  Bar,  WBAI-FM 
Charlie  Parker  the  Progressive  Labor  Move- 
ment, Camus,  Jimmy  Baldwin,  group  ther- 
apy. Downbeat.  Erich  Fromm  and  virtually 
It  seems  all  the  other  familiar  people  con- 
cepts and  concerns  that  have  occupied  Mr 
Hentoff  as  a  long-time  social  critic  and  ex- 
plainer of  the  militant  Left  to  sympathetic 
liberals. 

The  concern  one  feels  Is  missing,  or  rele- 
gated to  some  low  place  on  the  scale  Is  for 
the  novel  as  a  novel,  its  own  engine  Its  own 
sources  of  energy  and  art.  In  these  terms 
Mr.  Hentoff  is  himself  a  keeper.  He  won't 
let  go;  he  must  explain.  Yet  it  should  be 
added  that  he  does  it  knowledgeably  humor- 
ously, succinctly  and— once  one's  expecta- 
tions fire  brought  into  line— effectively 
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In  Yuma,  Colo,,  has  published  a  two-part 
series  on  the  war  on  ixiverty  in  Yuma 
County.  The  stories  were  written  "after 
much  study  and  observation,"  the  edi- 
tor said,  to  provide  better  public  knowl- 
edge and  to  "clear  up  public  misconcep- 
tions" of  the  program. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  quality  of  these 

two    stories    and    include    them   ni    the 

Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

A  Look  at  the  War  on  Poverty 

Being  Waged  in  Yuma  Co, 


The  War  on  Poverty  in  Rural 
Eastern  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


FRANK  E.  EVANS 

of   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  July  13. 1966 
Mr,  EVANS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker 
the  Yuma  Pioneer,  a  weekly  newspaper 


Its  known  by  many  namee,  .  .  .  The  Pov- 
erty Program.  Title  V  Project,  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  or  EGA.,  War  on  Poverty 
and  several  whi^h  are  unprintable.  Likewise 
opinions  regarding  the  program  range  along 
a  large  scope,  and  almost  everyone  can  quote 
first-hand  examples  to  show  how  good  or 
how  bad,  it  is. 

This  is  the  first  installment  of  a  two-part 
article  in  which  the  Pioneer  takes  a  look  at 
the  War  on  Poverty,  as  being  waged  in  Yuma 
County.  It's  offered  after  much  Investiga- 
tion, study  and  interviews;  neither  to 
champion  the  program  nor  ridicule  it  but 
rather  as  explanation. 

Floyd  "Bud"  Murphy  is  the  Title  V  Project 
Director  for  Yuma  County,  and  he  says  that 
a  once  fresh  joke  h.as  long  ago  turned  stale 
sometimes  offered  as  a  greeting,  "How  about 
getting  me  on  the  Poverty  Program?" 

A  quick  look  at  the  pay-scale  figtires  readily 
Indicate  that  those  employed  under  the 
E.O  A.  don't  have  the  "chocolate  mountain" 
that  many  claim.  Wages  are  based  on  the 
number  of  people  in  the  family.  A  man  and 
his  wife,  for  instance,  receive  only  $81  72  per 
month  plus  shelter  and  working  expenses  A 
three  person  family,  whose  household  head  is 
working  under  the  program,  gets  $117  83 
four  people  receive  $154.94;  five.  $192.05  sU 
$229.16;   and  seven,  $256,76, 

For  this,  they  are  committed  to  work  not 
less  than  40  hours  each  week,  attend  night 
school,  and  cannot  receive  any  outside  com- 
pensation for  "moon  lighting"  on  jobs  for 
revenue, 

Yuma  County  received  $258,300  to  launch 
their  War  on  Poverty  last  November,  but  not 
nearly  all  of  this  fund  will  be  used,  accordlne 
to  Murphy,  "* 

The  firsC  person  went  to  work  under  Title 
V    on    December    20.    1965.    and    since    then 
tlurty-four  families  have  been  included  In 
Yuma    County,     The   occupations  of   those 
employed    are   widely   varied,   but   with   few 
exceptions,  are  working  for  schools,  county 
town,  hospital,  or  other  levels  of  government' 
Their    Jobs    include:     bridge    construction 
heavy    equipment,    landscaping,    plastering' 
painting,    carpentry,    tile    laying,    custodian 
streets   and    utilities,    mechanic,   policeman' 
tCiephone   line   repair,   surveying,    terracing 
secretarial,  cook,  laundry  and  brand  inspec- 
tor. "^ 

Only  four  people  have  been  placed  with 
private  business,  including  three  In  nursing 
homes  and  one  as  a  garage  mechanic.  While 
the  employer  is  not  responsible  for  their  sal- 
ary, he  IS  committed  to  theh-  training  and 
advancement,  and  must  indicate  a  willinc- 
ness  to  hire  the  person  at  the  end  of  their 
training. 

Of  the  thirty-four  participants,  seventeen 
are  now  self-sufficient,  having  received 
steady  employment.  In  other  words  they 
are  off  the  welfare  roles  and  pulling  their 
own  weight  in  society,  f       ^  i 

'There  were  some  hard  feelings,  particu- 
larly early  in  the  program,  displayed  by  the 
public,'  according  to  Murphy.  "Moet  of 
this  stemmed  from  misunderstanding"  he 
said  A  trainee  told  the  Pioneer  that  ho 
hadn  t  detected  any  ridicule  from  the  pub- 
lic in  regards  to  being  on  the  Poverty  Pro- 
gram, however. 

Participant*  are  expected  to  attend  school- 
ing two  nights  a  week  at  Eckley.    Classes  are 
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taught  by  three  R-J-l  lnstruc>6rs.  held  In 
two-hOTir  sessions.  Their  goaTls  a  General 
Education  Diploma,  which  the  State  recog- 
nizes as  equivalent  to  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  Title  V  students,  several 
others  are  receiving  adult  basic  education 
under  Title  U.  These  are  usually  well-to-do 
people  who  merely  wish  to  further  their  edu- 
cation, or  brush  up  on  particular  subjects. 
Some  are  hou8ewlve^.  others  are  employed 
by  private  business,  and  still  others  are  self- 
employed.  They  dont  receive  money  or  com- 
pensation for  going  to  school,  nor  are  they 
linked  to  a  welfare  program  of  any  type. 
Most.  In  fact,  are  substantial  taxpayers  who 
financially  support  such  programs,  and  many 
have  high  school  diplomas. 

While  the  program  will  not  remain  feder- 
ally sponsored  after  this  year,  the  educational 
portion  iB  expected  to  continue  from  money 
channeled  through  state  offices  and  sustained 
by  the  county. 

Murphy  said  that  the  Title  V  Program  does 
not  work  with  alcoholics  or  mentally  retarded 
people,  feeling  that  they  need  a  more  spe- 
cialized type  of  assistance. 

Murphy  is  the  only  full-time  Poverty  work- 
er in  Yiuna  County,  though  he  Is  assisted  by 
a  part-time  stenographer,  case  worker,  and 
three  Instructors. 

A  Denver  Poet  editorial  writer  pretty  well 
summed  it  up  in  a  recent  story.  He  said  "It 
•hould  be  remembered  that  these  immediate 
and  direct  benefits  are  only  temporary  tokens 
of  greater  public  benefits.  E.O.A  's  goal  is 
and  shovUd  be.  to  win  the  war  and  do  your- 
self out  of  a  Job." 

So  much  for  the  basic  glimpse  of  Title  V 
In  Yuma  County.  For  editorial  comment,  see 
page  2. 

Next  week  we  offer  the  second  and  conclud- 
ing chapter  of  the  story:  more  Interesting,  as 
a  trainee  of  the  program  tells  how  he  feels 
about  it.  its  benefits. 

TtTLZ  V  Trainee  Volunteers  Opinion 

We  took  a  broad  look  at  Yuma  County's 
Anti-Poverty  Program  In  the  Pioneer  last 
week,  dealing  primarily  with  facts  and  fig- 
ures within  the  county.  This  week,  for  the 
second  and  concluding  article,  well  examine 
the  program  in  personal  detail,  as  seen  by  one 
of  its  p>arUcipants. 

Vincent  Gallagher  is  29  years  old.  father  of 
three,  and  training  to  become  a  police  officer 
under  the  Title  V  Program.  He  speaks  openly 
and  frankly  in  regards  to  poverty  training. 
and  it's  apparent  that  hes  genuinely  grate- 
f\il  for  the  opportunity  it  offers. 

Gallagher  previously  worked  for  plumbing 
companies  in  Yuma  and  Wray.  supporting  a 
family  of  five.  Following  an  operation  on  his 
back,  doctors  ordered  him  to  find  a  less 
Btrenuotis  occupation.  But  what?  Previous 
training  h£wi  been  with  a  seisemograph  crew. 
which  brought  him  to  Yuma  in  1958.  and  a 
hitch  in  the  Navy.  He  was  forced  to  partial 
welfare  for  a  couple  of  months  following  his 
operation,  then  Joined  the  Title  V  Program. 
training  for  a  new  line  of  work  while  main- 
taining a  degree  of  financial  footing. 

Gallagher  says.  "I  think  it's  a  good  deal 
(the  Poverty  Program).  It  has  got  me  Into 
8«nethlng  I  can  work  at  without  my  back 
being  a  hlnderance.  I  feel  that  I'm  getting 
good  training  under  Albert  (McNlchols).  I 
hear  a  lot  of  things  about  the  Poverty  Pro- 
gram, but  I  think  a  lot  of  this  comes  from 
the  p>eople  in  it.  themselves  " 

Gallagher  receives  $281.00  a  month  from 
Title  V,  and  this  is  the  only  source  of  In- 
come he's  allowed.  He  even  has  to  have  a 
fellow  law  officer  sign  violation  tickets  he 
writes,  since  there  is  a  $1.00  rebate  fee  to 
the  officer. 

$381.00  can  hardly  be  considered  a  living 
wage  for  a  family  of  five,  and  certainly  noth- 


ing to  turn  c.irtwheels  over.  Gallagher, 
hovrever.  considers  It  as  a  'God  sent',  and  a 
real  opportunity  to  make  a  new  start. 

GiUlagher  reflects,  "I  have  never  had  much 
money,  and  I'm  used  to  getting  by  without 
it.  You  may  want  something,  but  you  learn 
to  Just  wfilk  by  It.  My  wife  ciijes  our  sewing, 
and  makes  pretty  near  all  the  children's 
clothes,"  More  amazing  is  the  fact  that 
GaU.agher  Is  m.iking  pa>Tnents  on  a  modest 
home  in  north  Yuma  and  fixing  it  up  in  his 
spare  time,  a  tribute  to  careful  budgeting. 

Like  other  trainees  In  the  Poverty  Pro- 
graxn.  Gallagher  Is  committed  to  work  160 
hours  each  month  at  his  Job.  Like  many 
others,  too.  he  puts  In  extra  hours  for  the  ex- 
perience, without  pay.  He  sometimes  dou- 
bles as  a  radio  dispatcher  at  the  police  sta- 
tion, workli^.g  a  16-hour  shift. 

Police  Chief  Albert  McNlchoU*:.  and  fel- 
low law  offlcer?  agree  that  Gallagher  ha.=;  be- 
come a  giKKl  law  man.  and  is  very  serious 
about  his  duties.  Gallagher  l.sn't  .afraid  to 
write  traffic  ticket.';,  and  to  him  a  trartic  viola- 
tion is  a  traffic  violation,  regardless  of  the 
offender's  social  standing  within  the  uiwn. 
He  recently  discovered  two  break-Ins  while 
making  routine  nlglit  checks  of  downtown 
business  places. 

The  schoolinsT  segment  of  the  program  is 
very  good.  Gallagher  feels.  He  Is  attending 
classes  twice  a  week  at  Eckley.  taking  math 
and  EneMsh.  He  completed  the  eighth  grade 
in  his  hometown  of  Cro.'.hy.  North  D.ikota, 
but  will  take  a  test  in  the  near  future  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  high  school  education. 

The  Title  V  training  peri':xl  will  end  in 
November,  Gallagher  says,  "I  heaj  a  lot  of 
talk  about  people  going  ncht  back  on  welfare 
when  this  program  is  finished,  and  some  of 
them  probably  will;  but  a  good  percentage 
will  move  into  regxilar.  self-sustaining  Jobs," 
Gallagher  likes  police  work,  and  hopes  for 
a  chance  to  get  on  the  Yuma  force  as  a  reg- 
ular otBcer,  If  not,  he'll  find  an  opening 
elsewhere,  and  move. 

One  might  suppose  that  a  law  officer 
training  under  the  Poverty  Program  might 
meet  with  hostility  when  writing  a  ticket, 
discrimination,  or  at  least  some  kidding. 
Gallagher  said  that  he  hadnt  noticed  any. 
Floyd  Murphy,  Title  V  Project  Director  for 
Yuma  County,  sitld  that  'most  people  in  the 
program  are  very  sincere  in  their  desire  for 
steady  employment,  and  re;uly  to  put  forth 
the  effort  to  learn.  One  nvm  worked  78 
hours  over  his  regular  160-hour  tralnin.s^ 
time,  voluntarily.  Just  to  get  experience. 
There  w.as  no  extra  pay.  Many  of  our 
workers  have  h.ul  seasonal  Jobs,  but  aren't 
professionally  trained  Our  Job  is  to  see  that 
they  develop  work  skills  and  work  habits, 
and  don't  become  accustomed  to  loafing," 
Murphy  commented. 

And  so.  the  War  on  Poverty  continues. 
There  may  be  "fat  cats"  on  hu'her  adminis- 
trative levels  getting  fatter,  we  don't  know; 
but  we  can  pin-point  a  degree  of  merit  for 
the  program  when  viewed  on  the  local  level. 
Pending  political  Cfinipaigns  will  probably 
toss  Title  V  back  and  forth  with  charges  and 
countercharges.  If  our  readers  realize  that 
the  program  is  not  a  cure-all.  as  some  will 
claim:  or  a  complete  waste  of  moiiey  and 
time,  as  others  will  ssiy,  then  this  brief 
gUm!>se  of  Anti-Poverty  on  the  local  level 
will  be  worth  w'nlle. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  Hoxise  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  leceived  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1,50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mmimiun 
charge  of  3  cents  |.  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  shoula  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
or  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  150,  p 
1939). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OV 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
fiom  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  lias  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Goverrmient  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  «eo  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING    OF   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concression.^l  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US,  Code,  title  44,  sec,  185,  p   1942 1 . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Comptrollf  r  Arthur  Levitt't  Address  at  the 
Conference  of  Mayors 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 
Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Arthur  Levitt  Is  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted and  noncontroverslal  personalities 
who  Is  serving  the  State  of  New  York 

I  am  most  fortunate  to  have  shared  a 
close  friendship  with  him  and  his  fam- 
ily for  nearly  a  quarter  a  century  He 
was  a  classmate  of  my  late  husband 
Edward  L.  Kelley.  during  their  academic 
year  at  Columbia  College. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  I  share  the 
views  which  Mr.  Levitt  has  expressed  in 
his  many  endeavors  over  the  years,  I  am 
deUghted  to  insert  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  an  address  made  by  the  Honor- 
able Arthur  Levitt,  who  Is  comptroller 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors 
held  at  Grossingers  Hotel,  on  Tuesday' 
June  14, 1966:  ^' 

Address  by  Comptroller  ARTHtrR  Levitt  at 
THE  Conference  op  Mayors,  Grossingers 
Hotel,    Grossingijis,   N.Y.,   June   14,    1966 
I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  this  momlne 
and  to  once  again  address  the  Annual  Meet^ 
of  the  Conference  of  Mayors.    It  is  pleasant 
to  be  among   old   friends  and  to  establish 
new  ones. 

Your  forum  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  local  and  State  officials  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss problems  of  mutual  interest  and  con- 
cern. 

Today  my  topic  is  one  which  personaUy 
concerns  each  of  us— retirement  beneflta 
for  prubUc  servants. 

Many  among  us  today  can  probably  recaU 
the  days  when  a  pension  was  considered  an 
outright  gift  from  a  benevolent  employer 
Pew  of  our  parents  were  fortunate  enough 
to  work  for  such  an  employer  and  it  wasn't 
imtll  the  establishment  of  Social  Security 
that  there  was  any  hope  of  financial  security 
in  any  measure— aside  from  the  meager  sav- 
ings that  one  oould  accrue  over  a  lifetime— 
during  the  years  of  retirement. 

But  Social  Security  wasn't  enough  and 
gradually  over  the  years- through  the  power 
of  unionism,  collective  bargaining  and  legls- 
ators  concerned  with  the  problems  of  a  grow- 
ing population  of  persons  over  66 — fixed  in- 
come retirement  plans  began  to  expand. 

Today,  with  Inflation  our  paramount  do- 
mestic economic  concern,  fixed  retirement 
income  is  inadeqtiate  to  meet  the  day-to- 
day needs  of  retirees,  whether  they  be  In 
private  industry  or  public  service  You 
simply  cant  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  groceries 
with  a  40-cent  dollar.  "v.«iw 

One  of  my  most  Important  responsibilities 
^  *t  «  Ownptrollei-  is  that  of  eole  trustee 
of  toe  New  York  State  Employees'  Retirement 
oystem. 

,„J*  ^*?  *'**  ^  **^<=^  ^  Ji*T«  *  personal 
Interest,  for  I  srtrongly  beUeve  that  a  govern- 
ment  employee— at  any   level— dese^ee    aa 


part  of  his  career  benefits,  a  pension  which 
will  have  meaningful  value  in  his  retire- 
ment years. 

Government,  from  the  standpoint  of  em- 
ployee satisfaction,  must  be  the  leader  in  ob- 
taUilng  adequate  pension  benefits.  It  is  also 
prudent  that  government  assume  this  lead- 
ership, when  we  consider  the  fact  that,  one 
way  or  another,  our  society  will  not  tolerate 
depressed  Uvlng  standards  for  its  senior 
citizens  who  live  on  retirement  Incomes.  If 
retired  public  servants  are  unable  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  life  out  of  their  pen- 
sion incomes,  it  Is  logical  to  assume  that 
il  ""ti^f^  °^  Inadequate  private  pensions, 
they  will  turn  to  government  for  various 
lorms  of  assistance. 

It  is  therefore  economical  in  the  long  run 
for  government  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 
tirement income  for  its  employees  in  order 
that  they  can  fully  provide  for  their  own 
support  after  retirement  rather  than  being 
compelled  to  resort  to  government  welfwe 
handouts. 

*^^^,^  ^,°^  *^'^  reason.  In  part,  that  much  of 
the  legislation  which  I  suggested  this  year 
in  Albany  has  been  pointed  toward  Improve- 
ment of  the  New  York  State  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System. 

Of  all  these  proposals— some  31— none  will 
have  greater  economic  Impact  upon  the  re- 
tired public  servant  than  my  plan  calling  for 
an  automatic  retirement  income  adjustment 
based  upon  changes  in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  Consumers'  Price  Index 

Qiiite  simply,  this  bill  would  gear  monthly 
pension  checks  to  realUtic  price  factors  IX 
the  cost  of  living  index  rose  to  a  significant 
level— my  formula  suggests  any  three  per 
cent  change  as  a  trigger  point— then  the 
pension  would  be  increased  similarly 

In  other  words,  the  pension  payment 
would  be  tied  to  the  economy.  The  month- 
ly dollar  pension  income  would  refiect  cur- 
rent price  trends.  The  pensioner  wouldn't 
be  caught  between  the  rising  tide  of  infla- 
tion and  an  income  based  upon  an  earlier 
economic  period  in  which  the  dollar  had  more 
purchasing  power. 

I  needn't  remind  this  audience  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  loyal  public  servants  who  retired 
after  long  years  of  dedicated  work  who  are 
now  living  in  poverty  because  their  pensions 
were  geared  to  horse  and  buggy  living  costs. 

Government  has  a  special  responsibility  in 
this  matter  because  rising  Uving  costs  are 
directly  related  to  increased  government  ex- 
penditures and  higher  taxes.  The  burden  has 
been  especially  heavy  on  our  senior  citizens 
who  though  they  have  less  need  of  these 
faculties,  are  still  compelled  to  pay  In- 
creased property  taxes  for  support  of  govern- 
ment  programs. 

My  plan  is  Justified  and  I  sincerely  hope 
once  It  Is  established,  every  level  of  govern- 
ment wUl  take  advantage  of  the  permissive 
clause  of  the  bill  to  provide  aU  public  serv- 
ants with  the  protection  necessary  against 
the  ravages  of  inflation. 

^J^f  °i.  ^**"  ^^°  ^°"°^  legislative  news 
probably  know  that  the  bill  was  paased 
esJller  this  year  In  both  houses  of  the  State 
Legislature  with  overwhelming  bi-partisan 
support  only  to  be  vetoed  at  the  hands  of  th-e 
Governor. 

^^^^l^-  *  "In^laj  companion  bill  U 
^^J^  ^^  Lfgialaave  hopper  with  revisions 
Which  should  fit  the  neceeeary  reforms  re- 
commended by  the  Governor.    To  date  it  has 

^^*?r*ilf^  y^  ^  Assembly  and  is  now 
beiore  the  Senate. 


I  sincerely  hope  this  measure  will  win  the 
support  of  the  Senate  and  the  approval  of 
the  Governor.  Although  It  is  less  than  I 
desired,  it  is  a  step  forward— even  on  an 
experimental  one-ye:iT  basis— for  public  serv- 
ants in  New  York  State. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  bill  provides  for 
financing  any  additional  cost  directly  from 
State  Retirement  System  earnings  -riiere  Is 
no  burden  on  the  taxpayer  to  provide  this 
benefit. 

One  of  the  reasons  whv  this  me.isure  can 
be  funded  with  proceeds  from  ReUrement 
bystem  earnings  is  the  remarkable  Invest- 
ment history  of  the  System's  fund  during  the 
past  11  years.  ^ 

With  the  able  assistance  of  an  Investment 
Advi«)ry  Committee,  numbering  experts  in 
the  field  of  finance,  economics  and  invest- 
ment, we  have  expanded  the  Retirement 
System  portfolio  from  $774  million  In  1955 
the  year  I  took  office,  which  produced  an 
average  yield  of  only  3.19  per  cent  to  a  cur- 
rent portfolio  of  more  than  »2.5  billion  with 
an  average  earning  level  of  4.47  per  cent. 

The  New  York  State  Employees'  Retire- 
ment System  is  one  of  the  world's  largest-  its 
massive  funds  Involve  careful  managenient 
«c«vf°t^^J  attention.  Its  Investments 
exceed  that  of  many  foreign  nations. 

=H^^*,'^/*P"*  "*  "^«  '^^  complexity,  its 
administrators  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
human  value  factor  which  guides  us  In  everv 
decision  we  make. 

Working  to  guarantee  decent  pension  in- 
come Is  a  major  battlefront  of  our  opertiUons. 
Its     dimensions    cover    more    than    300.000 

^oJ^r.^1..^'*  '"'"■*  "^  «•"<»  pensioners 
now  in  rettrement.    The  System  is  sensitive 

^,^t  ^^  '^'^  problems  of  government 
^,^,i  ^..^  '*'^''*  °^  "^«  State  and  its 
mmiiclpalltles.   employees  whose   skills    de- 

1^^.°''  f:^**  ^"^^  *^'*  J^'^'P^l  tl^  State 
a^ve  Its  present  affluence.    I  hope  you  will 

tt^t  ^n^^""^^'^  °'  retirement  legislation 
ttiat  will  insure  each  of  you  economic  dignity 
In  retirement.     Thank  you. 


Another  Chapter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13. 1966 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  the  people  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  Va.,  have  been  waging  a  legal 
nght  to  retam  the  control  of  their  public 
schools.  Throughout  all  of  this  period 
these  people  have  conducted  themselves 
in  a  most  commendable  way  in  trying  to 
meet  the  demands  which  have  been  made 
upon  them  by  certain  minority  pressure 
groups  and  by  the  courts. 

Nowhere  in  America  has  there  been  a 
more  graphic  picture  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  upon  public 
education,  then  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  and  nowhere  has  the  defense  of 
constitutional  principles  been  more 
graplilcally  presented. 
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Dvirlng  the  course  of  this  encounter  be- 
tween the  pe(H>le  of  Prince  Edward 
County  and  the  courts,  the  editor  of  tha 
PannvDle  Herald,  Mr.  J  Barrye  Wall,  ha» 
been  a  continuing  voice  of  reason  in 
steering  the  course  of  the  actions  there. 

He  has  written  many  splendid  edi- 
torial! over  the  years,  and  his  writings 
have  provided  a  chronicle  of  the  times. 
I  take  privilege  in  Including,  with  my  re- 
marks, another  editorial,  which  appeared 
on  June  24,  1966.  in  his  i>aper,  under  the 
title  "Another  Chapter." 

I  commend  this  to  the  reading  of  the 
Members  of  the  House: 

[Prom  the  Farmvllle    (Va.)    Herald. 
Juna  24.  1966 1 

ANOTKB   CHAFTm 

Announcement  on  Monday  oX  the  Fourth 
Orcutt  Court's  decision  holding  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  In  contempt  came  as  a  bombshell 
to  the  citizens  of  the  County.  In  the  long  15 
yeftfs/of  Utlg&tlon  In  this  county  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  and  all  others  In  the  efforts 
to  maintain  local  control  of  education  have 
been  exceedingly  careful  to  litigate  differ- 
ence* strictly  within  the  law.  No  untoward 
incident  has  occurred  and  personalities  have 
been  held  to  »  minimum.  It  has  been  en- 
tirely a  legal  battle  before  the  courts.  That 
It  h«a  taken  16  years,  for  the  courts  to  settle 
fundamental  and  constitutional  questions  Is 
of  sonie  m<Mnent.  Certainly  It  Indicates  that 
ttk»  original  declalon  of  1054  was  on  "thin 
Ice"  legally  and  not  until  the  Act  of  Con- 
greos.  (the  OlTll  Bights  Acts  of  1964  and 
190S)  waa  there  much  legal  substance  upon 
which'  the  courts  coxUd  act.  Yet,  through 
this  entire  litigation,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  the  people  of  Prince  Edward 
fought  for  their  rights  with  meticulously 
legal  actions. 

Originally  In  1955.  there  waa  but  one  de- 
fense, namely,  to  take  the  position  to  refuse 
to  pay  for  Integrated  public  schools,  or 
schools  over  which  local  control  was  lacking. 
This  action  led  to  the  unfortunate  closing 
of  public  schools  In  Prince  Edward  County. 
Lack  of  legal  decision  let  the  schools  of  the 
county  remain  closed  untU  the  maze  of  legal 
questions  were  finally  resolved  when  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Oourt,  on  threat  of  contempt,  forced 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  le^-y  taxes  and  re- 
open public  schools  In  1M4.  which  now  prac- 
tically have  been  taken  over  by  the  federal 
courts  and/or  the  federal  bureaus. 

Virginia  by  law  provided  a  system  of  edu- 
cational grants  to  parents  who  preferred  not 
to  use  the  public  schools  to  educate  their 
children.  The  parents  of  Prince  Edward 
County  used  the  grants  one  year.  1960-61.  to 
establish  their  own  schools  under  their  con- 
trol. But  in  1961.  ten  days  prior  to  school 
opening,  the  right  to  the  grants  was  denied 
untU  public  schools  had  been  provided. 
These  parents  continued  to  opwrate  their 
own  schools  on  an  independent  their  own 
or  from  private  funds  donated  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  1964,  when  the  Board  of  Super- 
vtaors  had  provided  for  reopening  of  public 
■chools,  parents  applied  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  educational  assistance  for  the 
past  year  1969-64.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation agreed,  but  a  NAACP  attorney  In  a 
historic  flight  to  Charlotte  N.C..  obtained 
from  Justice  Bell  a  temporary  injunction. 
'  which  subsequently  became  a  permanent  in- 
junction against  reimbursement  of  the  1963- 
64  grants.  However,  the  Oourt  declined  to 
enjoin  future  grants.  With  the  former  in- 
junction of  the  District  Court  removed  by 
the  provision  of  public  schools,  the  Board 
of  Supervisor*  was  free  to  act  on  future 
grants  duly  appropriated  and  then  in  the 
treasury  of  the  county.  This  they  did  on 
August  4,  after  denying  an  Informal  request 
sent  by  the  Chle*  Judge  through  a  clerk  to 
attorneys  that  no  tuition  granU  would  be 


paid  pending  an  appeaL  Acting  as  swiftly  as 
did  the  NAACP  attorney,  they  paid  the  firs* 
half  of  tuition  grants  for  the  oomlng  year 
1964-66.  Tb»  NAACP  attorneys  admitted 
they  were  caught  "flat-footed." 

Now,  two-years  later,  the  Fourth  Olrctat 
Court  in  a  3-3  decision  declares  the  Board  ot 
Supervisors  in  contempt  aLnd  orders  them  to 
repay  the  county  treasury  »180.000  by  re- 
covery or  otherwise. 

A  sordid  chapter  It  is. 

CONTEMCT     or    COURT 

Chief  Judge  Haynesworth  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  In  a  dissenting  opinion,  quoted 
the  law  on  con'empt  ol  court: 

He  says: 

"It  Is  cIe.^r  that  this  Court  h.is  an  In- 
herent power  to  punish  cont^mpt.s.  It  was 
originally  dehned  by  the  seventeenth  section 
of  the  JudicHry  Act  of  1789  as  the  power  to 
punish  by  tine  or  impnsorunent  all  con- 
tempts of  authority  In  any  case  or  hearing 
before  the  Court.  But  the  power  has  since 
been  limited  and  redefined  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  .March  2.  1831.  now  U3C  No. 
401.     The  Statute  prescribe.';: 

"  W  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  punish  by  tine  or  imprisonment, 
at  Its  discretion,  such  contempt  to  its  au- 
thority, and  none  other* ,  as 

"'lii  Mishehavior  of  any  person  in  its 
presence  or  so  neaj-  thereto  as  X)  obstruct 
the  adnuni.-itratlon  of  Justice: 

"'(2)  Misbehavior  of  any  of  its  officers 
in  their  official  transactions; 

"'(3)  DUsobedience  or  resistance  to  lt« 
lawful  ':^Tit.  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or 
command 

And  he  ohscrves  further:  "Measuring  the 
facts  in  the  present  case  by  the  word  of 
Congress.  I  am  unable  to  find  basis  in  the 
statute  for  a  contempt  cluation.  Phrases  (1) 
and  i2i  of  the  statute  are  not  applicable 
here.  The  majority  finds,  under  phrase  (3), 
that  there  was  a  disobedience  or  reclstance 
to  a  lawful  writ,  pnx'ess,  order,  rule,  or  com- 
mand of  this  Court.  Yet  none  m  fact  existed 
to  be  disobeyed  or  resisted." 
•  •  • 

Tlie  fact  Is  that  the  Prince  Edward  Board 
of  Supervisors  paid  out  upon  legally  executed 
requests  a  sum  of  tuition  grants  entirely 
from  county  funds,  legally  assessed  and  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  1961  that  the  Board  was  free  to 
act,  and  the  last  time  because  the  federal 
courts  have  denied  the  parents  of  Prince 
Edward  County  the  right  to  receive  these 
benefits  which  are  and  have  been  legally 
constituted  by  the  Acts  of  the  Virginia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  ordinances  of  the  County 
of  Prince  Edward. 

Tlie  parents  of  every  other  county  In  Vir- 
ginia have  received  this  educational  assis- 
tance, but  not  Prince  Edward.  Why? 
Could  It  be  discrimination?  Could  it  be 
because  Prince  Edward  had  the  temerity  to 
contend  for  Its  rights  for  a  period  of  15 
years? 

[Fiom  Richmond   (Va.)    News  Leader,  June 

21] 

T/iLKum  Abotut  Contempt 

After  so  long  a  time,  the  mind  becomes 
numb  to  incredible  decisions  from  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Thus  one  views  yesterday's  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Fourth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court,  in  the  continuing  matter  of  Prince 
Edward  County,  with  neither  shock  nor  out- 
rage, but  with  a  certain  Fcnse  of  the  inevit- 
able recurring.  Judges  Albert  V.  Bryan  and 
Simon  Sobeloff.  as  two  of  the  chief  umpire* 
in  this  game,  have  blundered  with  one  bad 
call  after  another.  Why  should  anything 
better  be  expected  of  them  now' 

Yesterday  Judges  Bryan  and  Sobeloff,  al- 
lied with  Judge  J.  Spencer  Bell  who  knows 


better,  contrived  an  opinion  out  of  thin  air 
and  lese  majesle.  holuiug  the  Prince  Edward 
board  of  supervisors  in  contempt  of  court  for 
an  action  taken  two  years  ago.  Their  af- 
fronted eminences  ordered  the  six  super- 
visors, "personally  and  in  their  own  right," 
to  restore  to  the  county  treasurer,  "through 
recapture  or  otherwise,"  some  $180,000  In 
county  funds  paid  out  in  tuition  gran'_;  on 
the  night  of  August  5,  1964.  It  Is  an  aspect 
of  the  dream  world  which  Judges  Inhabit  that 
these  six  countrymen  do  not  have  $180,000. 
never  had  It,  and  would  find  It  Impossible  to 
recover  these  public  funds  from  the  parents 
who  disbursed  the  grants  long  ago. 

The  Important  thing  in  this  case  is  not 
the  $180,000.  It  is  not  the  conduct  of  iho 
Prince  Edward  supervisors  (though  their 
conduct  was  misguided,  deplorable,  inad- 
vised,  and  keenly  regrettable).  It  is  rather 
the  conduct  of  the  three  circuit  Judges  m 
letting  their  pique  get  the  best  of  their 
Judgment.  Tliey  thought  the  Prince  Edward 
supervisors  had  pulled  a  fast  one  in  their 
imldnlght  caper,  and  doubtless  the  super- 
visors did  Jtist  that.  But  the  Federal 
statute  defining  contempt  of  court  is  crys- 
tal clear.  Under  circumstances  such  as  those 
in  the  Prince  Edward  case,  persons  may  be 
punished  for  contempt  only  for  disobedience 
or  resistance  to  a  Federal  court's  "lawful 
wTlt,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  com- 
mand." 

The  supervisors  simply  are  not  guilty  of 
violating  that  statute.  They  may  have  be- 
haved very  badly,  or  precipitately,  or  mis- 
chievously, but  on  the  night  in  question, 
they  did  not  disobey  or  resist  any  lawful  writ, 
process,  order,  rule,  decree  or  command. 
None  was  In  existence.  They  took  slick  ad- 
vantage of  a  momentary  hiatus  in  the  stream 
of  court  orders.  In  effect,  they  stole  home 
while  the  pitcher  was  looking  the  other  way 
Time  hadn't  been  called.  The  ball  was  still 
In  play.  For  a  court  to  cite  them  for  con- 
tempt, nearly  two  full  years  later,  is  simply 
absurd. 

Which  Is  to  say.  It  is  what  we  have  to  ex- 
pect from  Fourth  Circuit  Judges  in  suits  hav- 
ing racial  overtones.  In  a  non-legal  sense, 
the  supervisors  may  have  had  contempt  for 
the  court:  it  is  a  feeling  not  sharply  confined. 
But  what  la  to  be  said  of  the  contempt  of 
circuit  Judges  for  the  law  that  limits  their 
own  Jurisdiction? 


Ebbing  Treasury  Supply  Hikes  Silver 
Faturet 


"  ••  Emph,asis  added.  The  majority  opinion 
appears  to  have  overlooked  these  three 
words.'  " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENKESSEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  silver 
supply  in  the  United  States  is  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  its  consumption.  Cog- 
nizant of  this  fact,  the  Congress  acted 
last  year  to  eliminate  the  silver  from 
dimes  and  quarters  and  reduce  the  silver 
In  half  dollars.  However,  by  the  end  of 
thia  year,  the  Treasury — the  largest 
source  of  silver  supply — will  have  only 
600  million  ounces  left.  In  a  couple  of 
years,  the  Treasury  may  stop  pegging  the 
price  of  silver  and  then  silver  prices 
would  soar.  This  Is  a  most  disturbing 
trend  and  could  encourage  hoarding,  a 
contigency  the  Treasury  apparently  is 
willing  to  face. 

Mr.  Henry  Kadri.  writing  in  the  June 
27  Issue  of  Barron's  explains  the  silver 
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problems  today  and  what  we  can  expect 
in  the  future.  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Ebbing  Treasury  Supply 
Hikes  Silver  Futures"  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Ebbing  Treasurt  Supply  Hikes  Snvni 

PtJTt'KES 

(By  Henry  V.  Kadrt) 

Since  early  In  March,  prices  of  sUver  fu- 
turee,  particularly  the  distant  options,  have 
strengthened  and  daily  volume  has  Jumped, 
both  moves  reflecting  expectations  that  the 
US.  Treasury — the  biggest  source  of  sup- 
ply—soon  will   run   out  of  salable   silver. 

In  this  event,  the  Treasury  would  be  forced 
to  abandon  efforts  to  peg  the  price  of  silver 
at  its  monetary  value  of  $1.2929  per  fine  troy 
ounce.  Such  a  freeing  of  the  market  would 
push  sliver  beyond  $1.3834,  at  which  point 
the  face  value  of  pre-1965  half  dollars,  quar- 
ters and  dimes  wotild  be  worth  their  re- 
sp>ective  silver  content. 

PREMATURE   PRICES? 

The  Treastiry,  however,  believing  that 
ample  stocks  will  become  available  during 
the  present  introduction  of  new  silverless 
coinage,  says  It  Intends  to  continue  providing 
silver  at  $1.2929  throtigh  mid- 1968.  In  iU 
\iew,  the  recent  speculation  In  silver  futuree 
is  premature.  Similar  rallies  have  occurred, 
Piu-tlcuhorly  In  the  spring  and  fall,  ever  since 
silver  futuree  trading  resumed  on  Jtme  12, 
1963.  And  apart  from  doubte  of  the  ability 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  continue  to  peg 
prices,  some  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
buying  represents  hedging  against  currency 
devaluations. 

Owing  to  the  availability  of  Treasury  sil- 
ver at  $1.2929.  premiums  on  futures  in  re- 
cent j'ears  have  consistently  vanished  as 
contracts  neared  delivery  time.  The  Jtily 
future,  for  example  currently  is  selling  for 
around  $1.29  per  troy  oimce  but  well  below 
its  November  high  of  $1,329. 

The  September  contract,  meanwhile,  has 
dropped  from  a  peak  of  $1,328  last  November 
18  to  a  low  of  $1  298  on  March  25;  it  cur- 
rently is  quoted  around  $1.30.  The  February 
1967  delivery,  which  rose  from  a  March  11 
low  of  $1,318  to  a  high  of  $1.3425  on  May 
3.  ctirrenUy  Is  selling  around  $1,332.  The 
moRt  distant  May  1967  option  is  selling  at 
$1  351.  vs.  a  lilgh  of  $1.3575  on  May  31  and 
a  low  of  $1  344  on  June  2. 
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FOR  THE  BULLS 

While  the  recent  buying  of  silver  futures 
ag.aln  may  prove  unprofitable — the  big  win- 
ners of  late  have  been  the  short  sellers — 
time  seems  to  be  working  in  favor  of  bulls 
who  see  prices  ultlnxately  rising  to  $1.50 
and  to  perhaps  $2.00  or  more,  vrtth  even 
$4.00  mentioned  by  some.  As  has  been  the 
case  for  years,  demand  contlnuee  to  outdis- 
tance supply. 

Begrinning  in  1959,  rising  U3.  industrial 
and  coinage  demands  for  sliver  exceeded 
market  supplies  and  resulted  in  large  with- 
drawals from  the  U.S.  Treasury's  free  (non- 
monetized)  silver  stocks,  which  dropped 
from  202  million  ounces  at  the  end  of  1958 
to  28  million  ounces  on  November  29,  1961. 
At  this  point,  the  Treasury  8usp>ended  sales, 
which  had  been  made  at  91  cents  per 
ounce. 

Subsequently,  the  market  price  of  silver 
moved  steadily  upwards  to  $1.2929  In  Sep- 
tember 1963.  This  followed  the  June  4.  1963, 
passage  to  the  Silver  Act,  which  repealed  all 
previous  silver  legislation,  authorized  the  Ad- 
ministration—which qtUeUy  had  retired  most 
$5  and  $10  silver  certificates — to  issue  $i 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  eUmlnated  the  profits 
tax  and  allowed  the  redemption  of  $1  sUver 
cerUficatee  for  sUver  bullion  or  peUets, 

World    sUver    production— largely    a    by- 


product or  co-product  of  base  metal  output 
(copper,  lead  and  zinc)  and  dependent  upon 
the  sliver  content  of  ores  mined — has  in- 
creased only  modestly  In  recent  years,  aver- 
aging under  220  million  ounces  annually  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  MeanwhUe.  owing 
to  sharply  rising  industrial  demand  (photo- 
graphic uses,  sterling  articles,  electrical  and 
electronic  uses,  brazing  alloys,  etc.)  and 
growing  coinage  requirements,  world  con- 
sumption has  soared. 

In  1961.  coustimption  totaled  376  6  million 
ounces,  against  output  of  221.5  million 
ounces.  Consumption  in  1962  came  to  an 
estimated  375.4  million  ounces,  vs.  output  of 
208  6  million  ounces.  The  gap  between  out- 
put and  usage  widened  In  1963  to  308.1  mil- 
lion ounces,  in  1964  to  337.4  million.  In 
1965.  the  shortage  reached  486  8  million 
ounces,  as  world  production  totaled  2215 
million  ounces,  while  total  consumption- 
including  320.3  million  ouncea  for  U  .?.  co:n- 
-ge— shot  to  708.3  million  ounces. 

LOT    or    BDXLION 

With  con.sumptlon  exceeding  production 
by  such  a  wide  margin,  total  Treasury  silver 
bullion  (excluding  silver  dollars  and  small 
amounts  of  silver  subsidiary  coin)  fell  from 
1.691.5  million  ounces  In  1963  to  only  801.3 
million  ounces  In  1965.  This  year,  through 
mid-June,  these  stocks  dwindled  further  to 
only  694.8  million  ounces.  However,  the 
Treasury's  free  sliver  balance  In  mid-June 
stood  at  only  228  million  ounces.  Assuming 
an  additional  25  to  60  million  ounces  were 
contained  in  other  coinage  metal  on  hand, 
the  silver  available  for  sale  on  that  date  can 
be  roughly  placed  at  between  250  and  275 
million  ounces. 

Yet  the  market  seems  to  be  saying  that 
the  amount  of  silver  the  Treasury  has  for 
sale  is  even  less.  Such  a  view  would  have 
a  strong  foundation  only  if,  as  some  suspect 
war  and  defense  requirements  call  for  a 
silver  stockpile  of  165  million  ounces,  rather 
than  treating  sUver  stocks  as  an  Informal 
reserve  for  critical  national  needs  and  even 
for  use  to  maintain  the  present  silver  price. 
Deducting  the  stockpile  objective  of  165  mil- 
lion ounces  from  the  June  10  silver  balance, 
plus  sliver  In  other  coinage  metal  as  Indi- 
cated above,  would  leave  a  mere  85  to   110 

million  ouncea   readily  available  for  sale 

enough  to  last  months  rather  than  years. 

NO   NEW  CARTWHEELS 

The  Silver  Act  of  1965  eliminated  silver 
from  dimes  and  quarters,  cut  the  silver  con- 
tent of  half  dollars  from  90%  to  40%,  and 
barred  the  striking  of  new  silver  dollars  for 
five  years.  Since  then,  the  Mint  has  been 
producing  billions  of  cupro-nlckel  coins.  Be- 
cause of  reduced  coinage  needs  this  year,  it 
Is  estimated  that  about  100  mUlion  ounces 
of  silver  will  be  used  for  U.S.  coins  In  1965, 
and  industrial  demand  will  call  on  Treasury 
stocks  for  another  100  million  ounces,  reduc- 
ing the  inventory  to  around  600  million 
ounces  by  December  31.   1966. 

Leland  Howard,  Director  of  Etomestic  Gold 
and  Silver  Operations  for  the  U.S.  Treasury 
recently  stated:  "We  expect  to  get  through 
the  next  two  or  three  years  and  have  some 
sliver  left.  Then  we  will  let  the  Commis- 
sion created  by  the  Coinage  Act  decide  about 
continuing  to  peg  the  price  of  silver.  The 
Treasury  wlU  continue  to  maintain  the  price 
of  silver  during  the  transition  period,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  problem  involved  " 

Nevertheless,  purchasers  of  silver  futures 
appear  to  be  betting  that  the  price  of  silver 
is  going  up.  Many  believe  that  the  coin 
hoarders  and  collectors  wiU  not  release 
much,  if  any.  of  their  huge  holdings  of  silver 
dollars,  bars,  half-dollars,  qtiarters  and  dhnes 
This  being  the  case,  like  Lord  Qresbam,  they 
are  saying  that  bad  money  will  drive  the 
grood  out  of  circulation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


or  vmciNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  principal  article  in  the  May 
19,  1966.  issue  of  Aeroplane,  the  interna- 
tional air  transport  journal,  a  leading 
British  aviation  magazine,  is  based  on  a 
recent  book,  "The  Air  Code  of  the 
U.S.S.R.."  written  by  my  constituent. 
Col.  Denis  A.  Cooper.  U.S.  Air  Force  re- 
tired, of  Arlington,  Va..  and  published  by 
one  of  the  oldest  legal  publishers  in  the 
United  States,  the  Michle  Co.,  of  Char- 
lottesville. Va.  Colonel  Cooper,  who 
holds  doctorate  degrees  from  both  Euro- 
pean and  U.S.  universities,  is  an  expert 
on  foreign  aviation  law. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  above-mentioned  article  which, 
among  other  things,  haa  some  cogent 
thoughts  on  United  States-U.S.S  Jl.  com- 
mei-cial  aviation  relations,  in  the  Record. 
These  are  provocative  thoughts,  and  f 
am  confident  that  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  share  the  authoi  's 
views 
The  article  follows: 

Russia's  Am  Codb 
(Note.— If  there  is  one  reason  why  Rus- 
sian  air   transport  is  so  mystifying   to   the 
outsider,  it  Is  because  of  a  commxxnlcatlons 
curtain  through  which  only  chinks  of  light 
can  pass.     Up  till   now  there  has  not  even 
been  an  authentic  transIaUon  of  the  Official 
Air  Code  which  governs  all  air  transport  in 
Russia.      Thanks    to    the    initiative    of    the 
Michle   Company— law   publishers   of   Char- 
lottes^-llle,  Virginia— this  gap  has  now  been 
filled  by  a  distinguished  translator,  Lt    Col 
Denis  Cooper.     "Aeroplane-  U  fortunate  to 
have   this   opportunity   of  reproducing   Col 
Cooper's  Introductory  essay.    Those  who  are 
professionally   concerned    with    Soviet   avia- 
tion will,  of  course,  wish  to  study  the  com- 
plete text.) 

1      CENERAI, 

Air  transporUition  constitutes  an  essential 
component  of  the  Soviet  Unlon-s  passenger 
and  cargo  transportation  system,  in  ac- 
cordance With  the  prevailing  State  concept 
however,  air  transportation  Is  a  Government 
function  occupying  much  the  same  position 
as  railroad  and  maritime  transportetlon 
Thus,  public  air  transportation  is  simply  a 
Governrnent  monopoly,  the  Government 
being  the  sole  public  air  carrier.  Conse- 
quently, breach  of  that  monopcriy  by  unlaw- 
fiil  utilization,  for  profit,  of  public  means 
of  transportation  constitntee  a  criminal 
offense. 

The  public  air  transportation  system  Is  op- 
erated through  a  single  Government  air  ear- 
ner, known  as  Aeroflot.  which  is  subject  to 
the  regulation  and  control  of  the  Central 
Administration  of  the  CivU  Alrfleet  (G^«t>- 
noeUpravlenie  Grazhdanskogo  Vozdushnono 
^i<^)-  The  functions  and  powers  of  this 
Government  agency  resemble  those  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  combined. 

The  Central  Administration  of  the  Civil 
^i'^r*."^*"'  "^^  recenUy.  an  agency  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CouncU  of  Ministers 
of  the  USSR  (Soviet  Minittrov  SSSR)    which 
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is  the  highest  executive  and  admlnlBtratlye 
organ  ot  State  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  19W,  there  waa  created  a  Mlnlatry  of  the 
ClvU  Alrfleet  {Miniaterstvo  Grazhdanikoi 
Aviatsii) .  headed  by  the  former  Chief  of  the 
Central  Administration  of  the  ClvU  Alrfleet, 
E.  F.  LoginoT.  as  Minister  of  ClvU  Aviation 
of  the  USSR  {MiniateT  Grazhdanskoi  Aviatsii 
SSSR).  Consequently,  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Central  Administration  of  the  ClvU  Air  fleet 
passed  from  the  CotincU  of  Ministers  of  the 
USSR  to  the  Ministry  of  the  ClvU  Alrfleet. 

In  principle,  foreign  aircraft  may  operate 
In  the  Soviet  Union  under  authority  granted 
by  the  Central  Administration  of  the  ClvU 
Alrfleet  for  each  individual  flight,  or  for 
scheduled  flights  pursuant  to  appropriate  In- 
ternational agreements.  Agreements  pro- 
viding for  scheduled  air  transportation  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  other  countries  are  now 
In  eSect  with  38  nations.  These  include  al- 
most aU  West  European  countries  (except 
tboae  of  the  Iberian  peninsula);  most  Arab 
countries;  Cuba;  as  well  as  several  countries 
of  West  and  East  Africa  and  of  the  Par  East. 

9.    THE   SOVIET    AJM    CODE 

All  Soviet  ClvU  aviation,  and  air  naviga- 
tion In  general,  except  aviation  and  air  navi- 
gation acUvltlea  engaged  In  by  the  aviation 
Industry  insofar  as  necessary  to  test  and  ex- 
periment with  aircraft.  Is  governed  by  a  spe- 
cial sUtute.  the  "Air  Code  of  the  USSR", 
promulgated  Dec.  30.  1901.  and  ratified  April 
24,  1M3. 

The  Air  Code  contains  one  hundred  and 
forty  five  (146)  sections  and  one  Appendix. 
The  latter  describee  the  flag  and  onblem  of 
the  ClvU  Alrfleet  of  the  USSR.  The  sections 
are  incorporated  into  10  chapters  under  the 
following  headings: 

1.  General  Principle*  (Sections  1-8). 

2.  Aircraft  (Sections  &-17). 

3.  Aircraft  Crew  (Sections  1&-26) . 

4.  Aerodromes  and  Airports  (Sections  37- 
43>. 

5.  FUghts  In  USSR  Airspace  (Sections  44- 
66). 

6.  Intwuatlonal  Flights   (Sections  70-80). 

7.  Air  Transportation  of  Passengers,  Bag- 
gage, Cargo  and  Mall  (Sections  81-119) . 

8.  Intematlooal  Air  Transportation  of  Pas- 
sengerB,  Baggage  and  Cargo  (Sections  120- 
130). 

9.  UtUlzaticm  of  ClvU  Aviation  and  Civil 
Aeronautics  In  Various  Branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Economy  (Sections  137-140). 

'  10.  Penalties  Imposed  Administratively  by 
the  Central  Administration  of  the  ClvU  Alr- 
fleet Attached  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  USSR  (Sections  141-145). 

"Ilje  Code  concerns  Itself  solely  with  clvU 
aviation  and  dvU  aeronautics,  In  general. 
MllUtary  and  para-mllltary  aviation,  as  well 
as  flight  activities  engaged  in  by  the  aviation 
industry  for  test  and  Uke  purpoeee.  are  not 
covered  by  its  prorvislons.  Unlike  its  United 
States  counterpart,  the  Soviet  Air  Code  con- 
tains no  crimUial  penalties  for  violation  ot 
any  of  its  provlalons.  However,  where  viola- 
tions thereof  result  in  consequences  covered 
by  the  general  criminal  laws,  the  latter  apply. 
a.   aa.   soveemgntt 

Section  1  of  the  Air  Code  states  that  "The 
USSR  exercises  full  and  exclusive  sovereignty 
over  the  airspace  of  the  USSR".  "Airspace" 
is  there  defined  as  the  airspace  over  land. 
Inland  and  coastal  waters  considered  as  such 
by  the  laws  of  the  USSR.  However,  an  of- 
ficial Soviet  textbook  gives  a  broader  defini- 
tion to  the  term  "airspace".  There  it  Is  de- 
fined as  "the  column  of  air  over  Soviet  terri- 
tory by  land  and  by  sea  as  well  as  the 
troposphere  and  the  stratosphere". 

A  like  view  is  expressed  by  A.  Klslov  and 
8.  Krylov,  of  the  USSR,  In  an  article  written 
In  19S8.  discussing  the  1935  Soviet  Air  Code, 
which  was  substantially  identical  with  the 
present  Air  Code  as  regards  the  definition  of 
the  term  "airspace".  According  to  these 
writers   there   Is   no   upward   area   limit   to 


sovereignty.  Hence,  they  maintain  that  ex- 
clusive sovereignty  over  alrsp(u:e  extends  to 
infinity. 

The  Air  Code  also  contains  provisions  deal- 
ing with  overflight  of  Soviet  territory  by 
pllotless  craft.  Unless  authorized  by  Soviet 
authorltlee.  pUtHIees  craft  are  forbidden  to 
navigate  In  USSR  airspace  Consent  thereto 
Is  conditioned  upon  dlscloeure  to  the  So\iet 
authorities  of  the  craft's  filght  contrel  de- 
vlcee.  Since  present-day  pllotless  craft  do 
not  fly  in  naiigablc  airspace,  this  provision 
constitutes,  in  eiTect,  a  st.'itutory  affirmation 
of  the  extension  of  Soviet  airspace  sovereigii- 
ty  into  oiitf-r  space.  This,  however.  Is  in  ac- 
cord with  international  law.  since  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  too.  prohibits  the  unauthor- 
ized passage  of  pllotless  aircraft  over  tfie 
territory  ol  a  contracting  State. 

A.     AIRCRAFT 

Tiie  Soviet  Air  Code  contains  no  definition 
of  the  term  "aircraft".  It  defines,  however, 
the  term  •civil  aircraft"  by  considering  as 
such  any  contrivances  other  than  those  op- 
erated by  the  Armed  Forces.  Hence,  space- 
craft, missiles,  rockets,  etc.  are  "civil  air- 
craft" within  the  meiming  of  the  Soviet  Air 
Code,  as  long  as  they  are  not  operated  by 
the  military  establishment. 

All  Soviet  civil  aircraft  must  be  entered  in 
the  SUte  Register  of  Civil  Aircraft  of  the 
USSR.  It  is  to  be  noted.  In  this  connection, 
that  the  Soviet  Air  Code  has  adopted  the 
principle  of  preference  of  Soviet  registration. 
In  that  reelstratlon  in  the  USSR  automati- 
cally Invalidates  any  prior  foreign  registra- 
tion, at  least  in  so  far  as  Soviet  law  is  con- 
cerned. If.  however,  an  aircraft  registered  In 
the  USSR  Is  subsequently  registered  abroad 
the  foreign  registration  will  not  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Soviet  Union  unless  preceded  by 
canc^Uatlon  of  the  US.SR  registration. 

Civil  aircraft,  foreign  as  well  as  Soviet, 
must  display  their  Identificalion  markings 
and  may,  of  course,  not  be  operated  without 
an  airworthiness  certificate.  Authority  to 
prescribe  the  procedure  for  Issuance  thereof, 
and  for  pyeriodlc  relnspection  of  airworthi- 
ness, rests  In  the  Central  Administration  of 
the  Civil  Alrfleet.  All  aircraft.  Soviet  as  well 
as  foreign,  are  required  to  carry  aboard  cer- 
tain documents,  such  as  certificates  of  regis- 
tration and  of  airworthiness,  and  a  log  book; 
foreign  documentation  Is  given  recognition  if 
in  compliance  with  the  law  of  the  State  of 
registry. 

Aircraft,  entered  In  the  State  Register  of 
ClvU  Aircraft  of  the  USSR,  may  be  expunged 
from  the  register  In  case  of:  (1)  withdrawal 
from  operation;  (2)  destruction;  (3)  when 
missing;  and  (4)  sale  or  transfer,  in  accord- 
ance with  established  procedure,  to  a  foreign 
State,  foreign  juridical  entitles  or  aliens, 

S.    IXICHTS   WITHIN   U.S.S  B     AIRSPACE 

All  navigation  In  Soviet  airspace  Is  subject 
to  Soviet  laws  and  regulations.  Conse- 
quently, all  aircraft.  Soviet  and  foreign,  are 
governed  by  Soviet  law  when  In  Soviet  air- 
space, and  the  former  are  so  governed  even 
when  abroad,  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
the  laws  of  the  host  country 

Pursuant  to  the  Soviet  Air  Code  every 
flight  across  Soviet  frontiers  Is  regarded  as 
an  "International  flight ".  Soviet  aircraft  re- 
quire therefore,  authorization  of  the  Central 
Administration  of  the  Civil  Alrfleet.  Foreign 
aircraft  crossing  Soviet  frontiers  must  adhere 
to  a  prescribed  air  route  while  In  Soviet  air- 
space and  utilize  only  designated  airports. 

Unauthorized  frontier  croesing,  deviation 
from  the  prescribed  air  route,  altitude,  land- 
ing places,  or  other  flight  rules  may  engender 
mandatory  landing  orders  as  well  as  criminal 
liability.  Deviation  from  the  flight  plan, 
however.  Is  authorized  when  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  demands  Instant  decision  to 
do  so.  In  which  case  the  aircraft  commander 
must  Immediately  notify  the  trafllc  control 
authority  of  the  decision  thus  made.  In 
order  that  the  traffic  control  authorities  may 


always  be  Informed  of  the  aircraft's  flight 
position,  aircraft  In  flight  must  maintain 
constant  radio  communication  with  the  ap- 
propriate traffic  control  service.  In  case  of 
interruption  of  such  communication,  the 
aircraft  must,  If  resumption  of  communica- 
tion becomes  Impioeslble,  land  at  the  nearest 
airport  and  advise  the  traffic  control  au- 
thority of  its  location. 

Althotvgh  the  USSR  is  not  a  signatory  of 
the  Chicago  Convention,  these  provisions 
appear  to  have  been  enacted  with  a  view  to- 
Wiu-d  confoiniity  with  international  practices 
established  thereby. 

6,    AIRCRAFT    CREWS 

Because  ot  the  Soviet  concept  of  nalioi'.u 
security  and  public  safety,  the  Soviet  Air 
Code  requires  Soviet  citizenship  for  the  crews 
manning  Soviet  civil  aircraft.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  may  be  made  In  accordance  with  a 
procedure  established  by  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  USSR. 

The  Air  Code  provides  for  training,  rating, 
licensing,  and  Identification  of  aircraft  op- 
erating personnel,  but  contains  no  provision 
regarding  licensing  or  recognition  of  licenses 
of  crew  members  of  foreign  aircraft.  How- 
ever, a  sampling  of  a  number  of  bilateral 
aviation  agreements  entered  into  between  the 
USSR  and  various  oountrlee  shows  that  this 
matter  Is  covered  therein  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity.  It  Is  to  be  noted,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  take-off  clearance  Includes  in- 
spection as  to  availability  of  a  complete  and 
propterly  Ucensed  crew. 

In  the  event  of  aircraft  distress,  no  crew 
member  may  abandon  the  aircraft  unless  au- 
thorized by  its  conunander. 

7.  THE  AIRCRAFT  COMIWANDER 

The  Soviet  Air  Code  establishes  the  con- 
cept of  the  aircraft  "commander"  {ko7n- 
andir) ,  a  feature  not  found  in  the  United 
States  Federal  Aviation  Act.  In  Soviet  law 
he  Is  regarded  as  the  agent  of  the  aircraft  as 
weU  as  of  the  cargo  owner,  when  cargo  is 
carried  abroad.  As  such,  he  has  authority 
to  enter  into  any  transaction  which  the  air- 
craft and/or  cargo  may  require  under  emer- 
gency conditions.  He  must  use  every  means 
In  his  power  to  safeguard  life  and  limb  of 
passengers  and  crew,  as  well  as  of  property 
aboard.  In  case  of  distress,  he  is  the  Itist  to 
abandon  the  aircraft.  He  is  also  required 
to  render  assistance  to  aircraft  and  vessels  In 
distress,  as  well  as  to  their  passengers  and 
crews,  provided  that  he  can  do  so  without 
endangering  his  own  aircraft,  passengers  or 
crew. 

In  order  to  enable  him  effectively  to  dls- 
change  his  duties,  the  law  provides  that  his 
orders  must  be  unquestlonlngly  obeyed  by 
all  persons  aboard.  In  case  of  failure  to  obey, 
or  of  actions  by  passengers  or  crew  endanger- 
ing flight  safety,  he  Is  required  and  em- 
powered to  use  any  means  deemed  necessary 
to  meet  the  situation. 

B.   PASSENGER   AIR   TRANSPORTATION 

The  Soviet  Air  Code  provides  that  clvU  air- 
craft may,  among  other  things,  carry  pas- 
sengers, baggage,  mall  and  cargo,  and  that 
appropriate  tariff  reulatlons  are  Issued  by  the 
Central  Administration  of  the  ClvU  Alrfleet 
in  accordance  with  a  procedure  established 
by  the  Cor.acU  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Issuance  of  a  pas- 
senger ticket  by  the  air  carrier  evidences  a 
transportatlon-by-alr-contract  between  pas- 
senger and  air  carrier. 

A  passenger  ticket  Is  valid  only  on  the 
route  and  date  Indicated  thereon.  The  date 
Is  extended  if  the  flight  Is  cancelled  by  Aero- 
flot  or  if  the  passenger  cannot  participate 
therein  because  of  sickness  certified  by  an 
accredited  medical  institution.  Passengers 
are  not  reimbursed  for  loet  tickets  and 
neither  are  duplicates  or  certificates  evidenc- 
ing the  purchase  of  tickets  Issued.  A  pas- 
senger missing  an  aircraft  may  obtain  a  new 
ticket  only  upon  payment  of  a  price  differ- 
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enttal  of  25  per  cent  of  the  original  Ucket 
cost;  In  the  alternative  he  may  cash  In  the 
ticket  with  a  forfeiture  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
original  ticket  cost.  Reimbursement  of  ths 
remaining  75  per  cent  takes  place  within  10 
days. 

With  tlie  above  In  mind,  it  Is  clear  that 
neither  pa.<;senger  nor  air  carrier  has  the 
rii?ht  to  renege  on  the  contract,  except  that 
a  prv,ssenger  may  c.uicel  his  flight,  and  be  re- 
imbursed within  the  aforesaid  limitations, 
for  the  paid  fare  in  the  event  of: 

(a)  Illness  certified  by  a  medic.il  lijotitu- 
tlon; 

lb)  delayed  dep.\rture  of  the  aircraft  at 
the  point  of  flight  origin,  or  substitution  of 
tlie  aircraft  with  a  difl^crent  type  of  aircraft; 

ic)  return  of  the  aircraft  to  the  point  of 
origin  without  completion  of  the  flight;  and 

(d)  passenger  notice  to  the  carrier  of 
flight  cancellation,  but  not  later  than  with- 
in the  time  limit  prescribed  by  the  transpor- 
Utlon  regulations. 

In  the  event  tliat  a  passenger  cancels  his 
filght  later  than  said  time  limit,  a  prescribed 
fee  is  deducted  from  the  refunded  transpor- 
tation fare.  This  fee.  however,  amounts  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  tariff  rate  for  one-way 
transportation. 

Aside  from  the  air  carrier's  obligation  to 
refund  the  paid  air  fare  In  the  above  speci- 
fied Instances,  the  passenger  air  carrier  In 
international  traffic  Is  also  liable  In  damages 
for  delayed  arrival.  No  such  llabUlty  Is  prc>- 
vided  for  In  domestic  traffic,  and  agreements 
between  the  parties  tending  to  alter  the  stat- 
utory liability  of  the  contracting  parties  to  a 
passenger  air  transportation  contract,  or  for 
that  matter  to  any  air  transportation  con- 
tract, are  void. 

As   regards   tort  UablUty,   whether  arising 
out  of  a  passenger  air  transportation  con- 
tract or  otherwise.  It  Is  founded  upon  the 
principle,  recognized  In  all  civil  codes  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Republics,  which,  in  essence, 
establishes  that  he  who  causes  damage  to 
persons  or  property  of  another  Is  obligated 
to  make  compensation  therefore. 
Compensation  practice 
However.    Soviet   law   does   not   recognize 
compensation  for  mental  anguish,  pain  and 
suffering    {injuria    absque    damno) .      Also 
compensation  for  bodily  injury  to  or  death 
of  persons  may  not  be  awarded,  unless  ac- 
companied by  financial  loss. 

Hence,  in  cases  of  bodUy  Injury  or  death, 
compensation  Is  payable  for  economic  dam- 
age actually  suffered,  hut  where  the  vlcUm 
or  his  next  of  kin,  as  the  case  may  be.  are 
eligible  for  social  insurance  or  any  other 
similar  benefits,  compensation  la  payable  to 
the  extent  only  that  the  financial  loss  exceeds 
the  social  Insurance  benefits.  Thus,  the 
tendency  of  Soviet  law  Is  to  restore  the  victim 
to  his  economic  position  preceding  the  tort. 
To  this  end.  Article  410.  RSFSR  CiiHl  Code. 
provides:  "Compensation  for  damage  shall 
consist  of  restoration  of  the  former  condltlo^i. 
and  Insofar  as  restoration  Is  impossible — to 
compensation  for  the  losses  suffered." 

The  amount  of  compensation  for  personal 
Injury  depends  upon  the  degree  (percentage) 
of  dlsabUlty  in  relaUon  to  the  average  yearly 
earnings;  In  case  of  temporary  dlsabUlty,  in 
relation  to  the  two  months'  earnings  preced- 
ing the  injury.  The  right  to  compensation 
begins  with  the  date  of  Injury.  In  the  event 
of  death,  the  right  to  compensation  belongs 
to  the  dependents  of  the  deceased  who  have 
no  other  means  of  support. 

PersoTial  insurance 
In  domestic  air  transportation  passengers 
are  subject  to  mandatory  flight  insurance 
amounting  only  to  a  maximum  of  300  roubles 
(le.,  approximately  WOO),  the  premium  for 
which  Is  Included  in  the  fare.  IncldentaUy, 
where  the  Insurance  carrier  Is  called  upon  to' 
make  payments  to  an  individual  as  a  result 
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of  injury  or  death  stiffered  in  an  air  accident. 
It  may  seek  reimbursement  from  the  air  car- 
rier to  the  extant  of  payments  made  to  tbe 
Injured  party. 

Another  feature  of  Soviet  law  is  that  com- 
pensation for  bodily  injury  or  death  may  be 
payable  In  the  form  of  an  annuity  rather  than 
In  a  lump  sum.  Where  the  defendant  is  an 
alien,  eg.,  a  foreign  air  carrier,  the  total 
amount  adjudicated  may  be  ordered  paid  by 
It  Into  the  Soviet  social  Insurance  fund  for 
disbursement  to  the  successfiU  plaintiff  in 
the  form  of  an  anniaty. 

As  regards  the  air  carrier's  llabUlty  for 
Injury  to  or  death  of  persons,  the  Soviet 
Air  Code  distinguishes  between  domestic 
and  International  transportation.  Thus,  be- 
cause an  aircraft  is  regarded  in  Soviet  law 
as  a  "source  of  Increased  hazard",  an  air 
carrier  In  domestic  air  transportation  is 
held  to  absolute  liability  for  injury  to  or 
death  of  a  passenger,  even  where  It  occurred 
as  a  result  of  force  majeure  (stikhinnoe 
bcdstiie:  ncpreodolimaia  sila):  i.e.,  either  an 
emergency  caused  by  the  elements  of  nattire 
or  an  event  which  could  have  been  prevented 
by  neither  the  air  carrier  nor  any  other  per- 
son, even  by  taking  all  precautionary  meas- 
ures In  accordance  with  the  present-day 
state  of  science  and  technology  (e.g.  storm 
flood,  earthquake,  etc.).  In  such  instance, 
however,  the  carrier  may  be  exonerated  if  It 
be  shown  that  the  death  or  Injury,  or  ag- 
gravation of  the  latter,  was  Intended  by  the 
victim,  or  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  his 
own  gross  negligence. 

In  International  air  transportation,  the 
law  governing  aviation  tort  liability  is 
founded  upon  the  Warsaw  Convention  of 
1929,  which  the  Soviet  Union  signed  and 
ratified  on  Aug,  20,  1934.  However,  where 
the  Convention  does  not  apply,  or  Is  sUent, 
the  Air  Code  and  civil  law,  in'  general,  are 
applicable. 

Thus,  in  International  air  transportation 
the  air  carrier,  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  International  agreement.  Is  relieved  of 
liability  upon  proof  that  the  death  or  In- 
jury occurred  notwithstanding  its  measures 
to  avoid  the  same,  or  that  it  was  impossible 
to  take  such  measures.  LlabUlty  is  further 
nonexistent  upon  evidence  that  faiUt.  I.e.. 
Intent  or  negligence,  of  the  victim  himself 
was  either  causative  of  or  contributory  to 
the  damage. 

In  connection  with  the  foreglng,  It  is  well 
to  note  that  the  above  principles  apply  to 
passengers  only,  and  that  the  protection  of 
the  Air  Code  Is  not  extended  to  the  aircraft 
crew,  for  both  Sections  lOi  as  weU  as  127  of 
the  Air  Code  speclflcaUy  refer  to  passengers 
only.  The  aircraft  crew,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  provided  for  by  Article  91  of  the  Funda- 
mentals of  ClvU  Legislation. 

Neither  do  the  above  principles  apply  to 
third  persons  or  property  on  the  ground,  or 
to  those  in  another  aircraft,  or  to  another 
aircraft  in  case  of  collision.  As  to  these, 
the  Soviet  law  takes  the  earlier  mentioned 
position  that  aerial  navigation  is  a  hazardous 
activity.  Hence,  It  makes  the  air  carrier  an 
insurer  of  persons  and  property,  subject 
only  to  the  defences  of  Intentional  miscon- 
duct or  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
person  Injured. 

Thtis,  an  Act  of  God  or  force  majeure  does 
not  constitute  a  valid  defence.  It  follows 
that  the  owner  of  a  clvU  aircraft  is  liable 
for  any  material  damage  caused  by  aircraft 
In  flight,  taking  off  or  landing,  or  by  any 
article  falling  from  aircraft,  to  any  person 
or  property  on  land,  water  or  In  the  air, 
without  proof  of  negligence  or  intention,  ex- 
cept where  the  damage  was  catised  or  con- 
tributed to  by  the  intentional  misconduct 
or  gross  negUgence  o€  tbe  person  suffering 
the  damage. 

A*  regards  damage  to  other  aircraft,  the 
Air  Code  applies  general  tort  llabUlty  prin- 


ciples. Where  the  degree  of  fault  cannot 
be  determined,  the  divided  daniiiges  rule,  as 
in  .American  admiralty,  is  applied. 

»,    C.VHGO    Ant    TRANSPORTATION 

As  a  general  rule  the  issuance  of  an  air 
waybill  (prucoia^  nakladnaia)  evidences  a 
cargo  air  transportation  contract  between  the 
carrier,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consignor 
on  the  other. 

The  Code,  therifore,  prescribes  a  p<:,ji-y 
for  breach  of  a  cargo  air  transportatior.  agree- 
ment. Failure  to  m.ake  avallible  the  planned  ' 
transporuttion  f.icihties,  or  failure  to  pre-' 
sent  the  cargo  for  resened  air  shipment,  sulr- 
Jects  the  earner  and  consignor,  as  the  case 
m.iy  be,  to  a  penalty  :unounting  to  25  \<er 
cent  of  the  shipping  cost  of  the  not  shipped 
or  not  transported  cargo.  The  consignor 
however.  Is  relieved  of  liability  for  non- 
delivery of  cargo  for  shipment  or  for  delivery 
of  a  lesser  quantity  thereof,  where  such  waa 
tlie  result  of  an  event  of  elemental  charac- 
ter, or  any  other  event  of  such  nature  as  to 
produce  work  stoppage  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  72  hours.  The  carrier,  too.  is  under 
like  circumstances,  reUeved  of  llabUlty  for 
not  rruiklng  available  transportation  facil- 
ities; and  this  Includes  ln«.bUlty  ot  the  air- 
craft ot  fly  fca-  meteorological  reasons. 

Besides  liability  Incurred  for  nonshlpment 
of  cargo  after  reservation  of  space,  a  oonslg- 
noT  may  be  liable  for  damage  resulting  from 
Incorrectnes.  Inaccuracy,  or  Incomplete  in- 
formation, supplied  by  him  when  preparing 
the  air  waybill  which  accompanies  the  cargo 
on  its  entire  route. 

A  cargo  air  carrier  is.  of  couree,  Uablo 
for  the  cargo  entrusted  to  him,  except  where 
the  loss  or  diminution  thereof  was  unavoid- 
able or  beyond  its  means  to  prevent  it  or 
due  to  the  consignor's  action  or  Inaction 
or  to  natural  causes.  The  extent  of  the  air 
carrier's  llablUty  la  precisely  circumscribed 
by  the  statute,  which  also  covers  damages  for 
delay  in  the  cargo  delivery.  Conversely,  con- 
signors and  consignees  are  held  account- 
able for  any  damage  caused  by  them  direct- 
ly to  the  cargo  air  carrier,  as  weU  as  to  others 
whom  the  carrier  Is  obligated  to  compen- 
sate therefor. 

10.    CONCLUSIOIf 

This  author,  upon  analysis  of  the  state  of 
progress  of  the  Soviet  avlaUon  industry  and 
of  the  laws  which  govern  It.  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  from  the  American  point  of 
view  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  dormant 
united  States-USSR  bUateral  aviation  agree- 
ment be  made  effective.  Neither  Is  there 
really  any  need  therefor. 

ComparaUvely  few  Americans  are  travelling 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  Insignificant 
number  provides  no  IncenUve  for  an  Ameri- 
can air  carrier,  short  of  a  sizeable  United 
States  Government  subsidy,  bo  undertake  the 
arduous  tasks  of  flying  a  non-productive 
route,  and  under  operaUonal  conditions  and 
rules  which  are  deliberately  kept  enlgmaUc 
by  the  Soviet  authorities.  It  foUows.  that 
making  effective  the  United  States-USSR  bi- 
lateral agreement  would  be  tantamount  to 
payment  by  the  American  taxpayer  for  an- 
other Russian  propaganda  success,  for  en- 
hancement of  Soviet  prestige  in  Communist 
and  newly  emerged  nations  and,  thus  for 
another  Soviet  diplomatic  victory. 

.  As  regards  the  Soviet  average  citizen  as  a 
potential  customer,  he  Is  not  going  to  the 
United  States  nor,  for  that  matter,  anywhere 
else,  and  will  not  be  going  for  a  long  time 
The  American  traveller,  on  the  other  hand 
tempted  to  chance  the  hazards  of  travel  to 
or  within  the  Soviet  Union  on  Aeroflot  must 
know  that  to  do  so  Is  to  subject  himself  to 
laws  which  provide  little  comfort  and  show 
little  concern  for  those  to  whom  they  apply 
One  more  thought:   the  Russians  do  not 
release  reports  of  their  aircraft  accidents,  nor 
do  they  publish  the  names  of  the  passengers 
Involved  therein. 
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Remarks  of  die  Pretident  at  the  Swearing- 
la  Ccrenony  for  Bamaby  Keeney  as 
ChaamaB  el  the  National  Endowment 
for  tte  Hmnanities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
88th  Congress  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Foundation  to  pro- 
mote progress  in  the  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities. 

Thla  Idea  became  a  reality  in  the  89th 
Congress  when  the  bill  to  establish  a 
Nattooal  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

Today,  Dr.  Bamaby  Keeney,  former 
president  of  Brown  University,  was 
sworn  In  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  In  an 
Impressive  ceremony  at  the  White  House. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  of  my  colleagues. 
but  especially  for  those  who  cosponsored 
the  legislation,  I  insert  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  President  Johnson  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

RnCAKKS  OF  THB  PRESIDENT  AT  THE  SWEAEINC- 
IW      CnXMONT      FO«      BAEWABT      KEEKET      AS 

Chasucan   of  the   National   Endowment 

FO»    THX    HUMAKITIES 

Carl  Sandburg,  our  great  poet  and  good 
friend,  speaka  In  one  of  his  poems  of  our  end- 
less searcb  for  things  beyond  mere  wealth. 
Americans,  he  writes,  always  come — 

"To  the  Ume  for  thinking  things  over; 
To  the  dance,  the  song,  the  story — 
Or  the  hours  given  over  to  dreaming." 

Today  we  gather  not  only  to  honor  Bam- 
aby Keeney  as  he  begins  a  new  chapter  In  his 
distinguished  career.  We  are  here  to  help 
our  best  minds  find  "the  time  for  thinking 
things  over";  to  encourage  our  singers  and 
story-tellers;  to  assist  our  scholars  and 
thinkers  whose  hours  of  dreaming  assure  our 
years  of  greatness. 

It  has  been  less  than  a  year  since  I  signed 
legislation  establishing  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities — only  a  few  months 
since  the  members  of  the  Humanities  Coun- 
cil took  their  oath  in  this  room. 

But  m  a  short  time,  they  have  raised  large 
hopes.  Under  the  wise  and  spirited  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Henry  Allen  Moe,  the  Council  has 
underwritten  200  summer  fellowships  for 
young  scholars  and  teachers;  50  grants  to 
established  scholars  in  the  humanities; 
fcwards  totaling  $300,000  to  museums  and 
historical  societies  for  their  education  proj- 
ects. 

The  council's  grants  are  making  our  .Amer- 
ican classics  more  widely  available:  as.sl^t,- 
Ing  historical  researchers;  dlstrlbutlns;  re- 
corded classics  to  the  blind;  and  Improving 
the  quality  of  educational  tclevigioa  and 
radio. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Council  and 
the  Endowment,  Dr.  Keeney.  Is  a  product  of 
ft  great  public  university— the  University 
of  North  Carolina — and  a  great  private  one. 
Harvard.  He  served  in  World  War  n  and 
^«M  distinguished  himself  as  a  professor  of 
history,  dean,  and  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

But  I  know  he  agrees  that  his  new  re- 
■ponslbUities  will  be  the  most  demanding 
of  hla  career. 


For  Dr.  Keeney  and  the  Council  wlH  be 
dealing  with  far  deep>er  questions  than  bow 
to  distribute  dollars.  They  will  be  probing 
deep  Into  the  heart  of  our  people  and  oiur 
society  for  answers  to  the  ancient  mysteries: 
What  meaning  has  life?  What  purpose  has 
man? 

That  is  the  veil  mankind  hpj  always 
sought  to  part;  it  is  the  mystery  that  has 
challenged  and  shaped  us  as  a  Nation  from 
the  first. 

Our  first  soldiers  and  politicians  were  also 
our  first  scholars  and  phllospohers.  The 
Nation  they  brought  forth  excited  all  men  — 
because  It  promised  answers  to  the  ancient 
mysteries,  now  me.tnmg  and  fuiftllment  for 
man. 

Ours  was  the  only  Nation  ever  b.i.sed  on 
an  Idea— that  all  men  are  created  equal — 
that  every  man  Is  entitled  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

But  today,  we  still  ponder  the  questions 
of  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  purpose  of 
man. 

We  know  the  answers  are  not  wealth,  or 
weapons,  or  wise  government.  These  can 
help  make  life  possible — but  they  can  never 
make  it  meaningful. 

So  we  turn  for  our  answers  to  those  whose 
profession  Is  Ideas:  otir  scholars  and  writers, 
our  historians  and  philosophprs:  our  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls  of  the  Art£  and 
Humanities. 

They  h.-ive  contributed  as  much  to  our 
national  life  as  our  soldiers  and  politicians. 
They  have  lighted  otir  path  for  almost  two 
centuries — and  the  centuries  ahead  ask  even 
more  of  their  mind  and  heart. 

That  is  why  I  have  such  great  hopes  for 
the  Humanities  Council — greater,  perhaps, 
than  the  Endowment's  budget— but  I  know 
that  small  budgets  can  -spur  large  imagina- 
tion. 

And  if  the  council  has  only  a  small  mem- 
bership and  staff.  I  know  that  small  budgets 
can  spur  large  Imagination. 

And  If  the  council  has  only  a  small  mem- 
bership and  staff,  I  know  that  accomplish- 
ment  does   not   depend   on  size 

I  think  of  the  Co'.mcil  as  a  small  spark 
which  can  give  the  Nation— and  the  world — 
great  light. 

All  of  US,  Carl  Sandburg  has  written,  are 
reaching  out  "for  Ughta  beyond  ...  for 
keepsakes  lasting  beyond  any  hunger  or 
death," 

These  keepsakes  are  not  the  products  of 
industry,  or  spoils  of  w.v.  or  luxuries  of 
wealth.  They  are  the  old  ideas,  the  old 
words.  The  older  they  are.  the  more  their 
meaning  excites  all  men. 

Freedom  Is  one  of  them.    Truth  Is  another. 
How  well  we  preserve  these  priceless  keep- 
sakes, Dr    Keeney  will   depend  a  great  deal 
on  the  work  which  you  and  your  colleagues 
do. 

So  I  wish  you  well.     I  welcome  you— and  I 
am  happy  to  be  your  witness  as  you  take  the 
oafn  of  ofSce. 
Tiiaiik  you. 


consequences  which  could  result  from  a 
prolonged  strike. 

The  situation  in  Indianapolis,  a  major 
Industrial  center  of  Indiana  and  the 
Midwest,  already  Is  grave. 

This  fact  has  been  explained  In  tele- 
grams which  have  been  sent  to  President 
Johnson  from  the  mayor  of  Indianapolis 
and  the  president  of  the  Indianapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  insert  the  text  of  these  two  telegrams 
to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 
Hon.    Lyndon    B.    Joh.vso.n'. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
White   House,   Washingtcm,  DC 

De.\r  Mr.  President:  IndianaiX)Us  and  In- 
diana is  suffering  economic  loss  at  the  in- 
convenience and  traffic  delay  occasioned  by 
the  present  airline  strike.  I  urge  that  all 
resources  available  to  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  u=*d  to  settle  this  dispute  as  equi- 
tably and  expeditiously  as  pos.-iible. 
John  J.  Barton, 
Mayor  of  l7Ulianapoli.<. 

Jt-LY  8,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Lyndo.n'  B,  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  Slate?. 
White  House,  Washington.  D.C  : 

The  current  strike  agalst  major  airlines 
has  a  serious  effect  on  the  economy  of  our 
city.  Being  one  of  the  Nation's  significant 
Industrial  centers,  it  Is  In  the  national  and 
public  Interest  to  use  your  good  office  to 
bring  about  an  early  equitable  settlement. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Rot  C.  Echols. 
President.    Indianapolis    Chambi-r    of 
Commerce. 


Indianapolis  Hard  Hit  by  Aiiline  Strike 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strike 
against  five  major  airlines  is  now  in  Its 
seventh  day. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  In  my 
opinion,  to  underestimate  the  economic 


SBA  Assists  Doctor's  Dream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  outlook  is  often  dark  for  rural  resi- 
dents when  It  comes  to  seeking  many  of 
the  services  and  conveniences  urban  resi- 
dents take  for  granted.  The  prospects 
for  medical  services  were  especially  dark 
in  northwest  Limestone  County,  Ala., 
when  the  State  health  department  an- 
nounced its  Lester  Clinic  would  be  clewed. 

The  darkness  now  has  been  broken. 
The  long  time  dream  of  Dr.  David  El- 
dridc;e  Jackson  of  Lester  to  establish  a 
rural  hospital  in  his  community  will  come 
true  through  the  assistance  provided  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  Paul 
R.  Brunson.  regional  director  of  SBA  for 
the  State  of  Alabama,  worked  with  Dr. 
Jackson  and  the  people  of  Lester  to  in- 
sure the  medical  needs  of  the  citizens 
will  be  met  close  to  home. 

The  Huntsville,  Ala  ,  Times  ha.s  point- 
ed to  this  achievement  as  a  "good  ex- 
ample of  what  community  enterprises 
and  the  Small  Businc:^  Administration 
cooperation  can  do  toward  saving  and  ex- 
panding the  Nation's  villages  and  small 
towns."  As  pai-t  of  my  remarks,  I  .in- 
clude the  entire  editorial: 

A  Community  Discovers  SB.\ 

Lester,  Ala.,  lies  In  the  .steep  hills  and 
■hallow  larmlands   of   northweiil  Limestone 
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County,  and  It  is  there  that  Dr.  David  ES- 
dridge  Jackson  planted  a  dream  a  q\]arter- 
centijxy  ago. 

It  was  the  dream  of  a  young  man  wlx)  aa 
a  medical  student,  wished  to  come  back  to 
the  hamlet  he  had  known  as  a  boy  and  to 
establish  there  a  rxu^l  hoepltaL  And  since 
1940  his  small  hospital  haa  strlved  to  handle 
a  share  of  the  Lester  community's  problem 
of  the  ailing. 

When  the  State  Health  Department  an- 
nounced that  Its  Lester  clinic  would  be 
closed,  it  was  app.vent  that  Dr.  Jackson's 
own  medical  facilities  for  the  community- 
isolated  by  distance  from  Lawrenceburg  and 
Pulaski,  Tenn.,  and  Athens,  Ala. — would  be 
alarmingly  over-taxed. 

But  now  the  Farmers  Bank  In  Anderson 
in  cooperation  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  approved  a  loan  of  J200,000 
to  Dr.  Jackson.  It  will  enable  him  to  erect 
a  new  22-bed  hospital  with  outpatient  de- 
partments and  complete  facllitleo  for  two 
doctors.  Surgical  departments,  emergency 
rooms,  labor  and  delivery  rooms  and  up-to- 
date  dlagnastlcal  equipment  are  in  the  plans. 
Indicative  of  the  needs  of  the  community 
are  the  flgurea  which  show  that  Dr.  Jackson 
In  hla  present  hospital  admitted  607  patients 
and  treated  3,300  outpatients  last  year.  The 
SBA  loan  for  a  new  hospital  has  been  made 
under  the  loan  guaranty  plan,  with  the  SBA 
guaranteeing  a  portion  of  the  bank  loan. 

Recognizing  that  the  facilities  provided  by 
this  type  loan  will  alleviate  much  suffering 
and  care  for  many  medical  needs  erf  the  Les- 
ter community  suggests  that  there  axe  many 
other  communities  Ln  Alabama  with  prob- 
lems akin  to  those  of  Lester.  SBA  assistance 
could  be  an  answer.  In  fact.  SBA  assistance 
can  be.  and  is  proving  to  be,  of  vast  assist- 
ance to  communities  In  many  areas  and  in 
many  fields  of  enterprise. 

Lester  itself,  for  instance,  already  has  seen 
other  possibilities  for  community  develop- 
ment with  SBA  aid.  A  broad-based  group  of 
Interested  citizens  now  plans  SBA  financing 
to  bring  industry  Into  the  commimity  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  its  homefolks — a  people  in  a 
region  where  crop  failures  often  have  meant 
near-disaster.  Under  such  a  program,  SBA 
will  ftimish  as  much  as  $8  for  every  $2  the 
citizens  group  provided.  And  with  these 
funds,  land  can  be  piu-chased,  buildings  con- 
structed and  machinery  purchased  to  operate 
a  small  business. 

Lester  soon  may  be  known  as  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  community  enterprises  and 
SmaU   BusUiesa  Administration  cooperation 
can  do  toward  saving  and  expanding  a  na 
tlon's  villages  and  small  towns. 
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Mr.  Pulliam's  closing  \vord.s  to  the 
audience  are  especially  pertinent  today 
when  the  United  States  faces  grave  prob- 
lems and  crises  throughout  the  world : 

If  America  remains  free  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, then  sometime,  somehow,  some- 
way, America  being  free  will  show  the  rest 
of  the  world  the  road  to  freedom.  .  .  .  This 
la  the  divine  mission  of  America— freedom 
for  ourselves  and  eventually  freedom  for  all 
the  world. 

The  following  story  from  the  Vincen- 
nes,  Ind.,  Sun -Commercial,  June  30, 
1966,  deals  with  the  ceremonies  and  Mr 
Pulliam's  address. 

SUN-COMMERCIAL  TO  BuiLD   Pl.^NT 


Concluding  he  reminded  the  audience  that 
"if  .America  remains  free  under  the  Consti- 
tution, then  sometime,  somehow,  someway 
America  being  free  will  show  the  reet  of  the 
world  the  road  to  freedom.  This  is  the  me.';- 
sage  and  this  la  the  mandate  from  old  Vm- 
cennes  to  the  new  Vincennes.  This  is  tlie 
divine  mission  of  America — freedom  for  our- 
selves and  eventu,ally  freedom  for  all  the 
world." 

PuUiiim  W.U5  acronip.\nled  by  his  wife.  Mrs 
Nina  Pulham  and  his  son  Eugene  S.  Pull:,im, 
assistant  publisher  of  Indianapolis  Ncws- 
p.ipers.  Inc. 


Eugene  C.  PuIIiam  Receives  Honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  Degree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12,1966 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished publisher,  Eugene  C.  Pulllam, 
was  recently  given  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  from  Vincennes  University 
at  a  dinner  In  his  honor  held  by  the 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  Historical  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  and  the  university. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  dlrmer,  Mr.  PuII- 
iam spoke  on  the  role  of  a  free  press  In 
a  free  society.  He  also  announced  the 
plans  for  a  new  building  and  equipment 
lor  the  Vincennes  Sun-Commerclal. 


Plans  for  a  new  building  and  equipment 
for  the  Vincennes  Sun-Commerclal  were  an- 
nounced Wednesday  evening  by  publisher 
Eugene  C.  PuIUam. 

The  veteran  Hoosler  publisher  made  the 
announcement  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  held 
by  the  Vincennes  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society  and  Vincennes  University  at  the 
Robert  Green  Auditorium. 

Before  the  announcement  Dr.  Isaac  K. 
Beckes  presented  him  with  an  honorary  Doc- 
tor of  Law  degree  from  Vincennes  UiUversity, 
the  oldest  college  In  Indiana.  Thomas  Eml- 
son,  former  president  of  the  Vincennes  His- 
torical and  Antiquarian  Society,  presented 
h»n  with  a  lifetime  membership  in  the 
society. 

"Vincennes  has  been  good,  very  good  to  the 
Sun-Commerclal  which  has  simply  outgrown 
Its  old  coat  and  pants.  It  needs  a  new  suit 
and  that's  what  we  are  going  to  give  it — a 
brand  new  newspaper  plant  on  a  new  site 
with  a  new  offset  press  and  all  the  trim- 
mings," Pulliam  said. 

The  new  plant,  which  Is  to  cost  "at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  maybe  more," 
will  contain  a  display  outlining  the  history 
of  the  free  press  in  Vincennes  and  In  the 
nation,  Pulliam  explained. 

Speaking  before  some  200  society  members 
and  Sun-Commerclal  employes.  Pulllam  out- 
lined the  role  of  the  free  press  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  free  society. 

Especially  he  noted  the  role  of  Ellhu  Stout, 
publisher  of  the  Indiana  Gazette  in  Vin- 
cennes. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  saw  his  first  newspaper 
press  in  this  city.  He  became  one  of  the 
foremost  champions  of  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  know  what  their  government  is  doing 
and  why,"  Pulllam  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  Governor  William 
Henry  Harrison  deserves  more  credit  from 
history  than  he  has  received. 

"Harrison  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  'A  Press'  In  the  capital  of  the  Indiana 
Territory." 

He  reminded  the  audience  that  the  only 
business  mentioned  in  the  ConsUtution  la 
the  newspaper  business. 

"The  very  first  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  says 
that     Congress    shall     'make    no    law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press'!" 

He  also  referred  to  the  first  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  first  consUtutlon  of  Indi- 
ana, "That  the  printing  presses  shall  be  free 
to  every  person,  who  undertakes  to  examine 
the  proceedings  of  the  Leglslattu-e,  or  any 
branch  of  government;  and  no  law  shall  ever 
bo  made  to  restrain  the  right  thereof.  The 
free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions, is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man: 
and  every  citizen  may  speak  freely,  write, 
and  print  on  any  subject,  being  responsible 
for  the  abvLse  of  that  liberty." 

Pulllam  lu^ed  that  ".  .  .  the  simple  and 
direct  language  of  the  original  Indiana  Con- 
stitution might  be  impressed  upon  every 
government  official,  every  member  of  Con- 
gress, every  Judge,  every  administrator,  every 
bureaucrat,  and  most  of  all,  every  American 
citizen." 


Why  a  Tax  Increase? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKL.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  BELCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following  news 
article  by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  entitled  "Why 
a  Tax  Increase?" 

Wht  a  Tax  Increase? 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
No,  fellow  peasants,  it's  not  enough  to 
have  Uvlng  costs  hit  us  now  with  the  biggest 
three-months  leap  in  15  years.  The  Wash- 
ington Robin  Hoods  of  the  Bed  Ink  ponder  a 
beautiful  solution. 

What  we  need,  you  see.  is  a  tax  Increase. 
The  penalty  and  stupidity  of  the  political 
world  is  astounding  and  proverbial,  but  this 
latest  affront  to  the  pocketbook  and  com- 
mon sense  of  the  American  people  takes  the 
cake. 

We  need  higher  taxes  like  we  need  a  hole 
In  the  head. 

We're  willing  to  pay  for  everything  we 
should  pay  for.  including  the  Viet  Nam  War, 
ajid  the  tax  take  Is  already  colossal.  But  its 
high  time  we  told  these  electioneers  by  a  re- 
volt at  the  polls  that  they  can't  make  palsies 
out  of  us  forever. 

Here  we  sit,  paying  for  all  their  blunders 
In  foreign  poUcy,  theu-  mlxed-up  decisions 
and  waste,  and  they  have  the  gall  to  say  we 
should  pay  still  more.  We  wlU  never  do 
with  dollars  what  they  fall  to  do  with  brains. 
Here  we  sit,  paying  for  their  giveaways  In 
83  countries  all  over  the  world  In  ways  that 
are  often  so  silly  that  millions  don't  call  us 
Uncle  Sam.  They  call  us  Uncle  Sap.  The 
harder  some  country,  like  Egypt,  kicks  us  in 
the  teeth  the  more  determined  our  Robin 
Hoods  seem  to  be  to  give  it  more  of  our  tax- 
payers' money.  And  at  home?  Is  the  war  on 
poverty,  for  example,  a  war  or  is  it  a  po- 
litical racket? 

Here  we  sit,  footing  the  bill  for  everything, 
while  the  politicians  themselves  sacrifice 
nothing.  We  pay  for  their  gleaming  caval- 
cade of  superabundant  Jets,  Umouslnes,  Jun- 
kets and  other  goodies  while  their  taxes  on  us 
are  the  largest  single  Item  in  our  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

The  over-all  buying  power  of  the  doHax  you 
work  for  and  save  for  a  rainy  day  has  melted 
away  15  per  cent  in  the  past  decade.  While 
youre  working  for  a  dollar  that's  going  down 
you  are  paying  taxes  that  are  going  up.  And 
nothing  remotely  compares  with  these  in 
yotu-  cost  of  lirtng. 

At  about  $167  billion  this  vear  Federal 
state  and  local  taxes  equal  $851  for  every 
man.  woman  and  chUd  in  the  UrUted  States. 
The  rich  do  not  support  these  taxes. 
That's  political  pap.  The  rich  are  too  few 
About  85  per  cent  of  all  famlUee  earn  less 
than  $10,000  a  year;  14  per  cent  e£,m  $10,000 
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to  $7,500;  26  per  cent  earn  le^s  than  $3  000. 
Only  22  per  cent  earn  more  tiian  $10,000  a 
year. 

This  column  has  pointed  out  previously 
that  the  average  wage  earner  must  work  i-xo 
hours  and  19  minutes  every  worklr.g  dAy  of 
the  year  Just  to  pay  his  taxes. 

If  taxes  go  up  the  inflation  will  go  up,  and 
•o  win  the  coet  of  living.  The  next  time  any- 
body disputes  this,  ask  a  few  simple  ques- 
tions: 

If  the  government  spenders  .^dd  a  thousand 
dollars  to  your  taxes  what  happens  to  the 
money?  They  just  take  It  from  you  and 
■pend  It  themselves.  The  money  supply  and 
the  pressure  on  purchases  have  not  tjern  re- 
duced. The  only  time  taxes  are  antl-lnfl.i- 
tlonary  Is  when  they're  used  to  reduce  the 
government  debt  or  In  other  ways  used  to 
lessen  the  money  supply.  Nobody  is  propos- 
ing that.  All  the  talk  is  about  more  and 
more  spending. 

Under  today's  conditions,  increasing  uxes 
Increases  today's  inflation.  When  uxes  go 
■up,  take-home  pay  goes  down.  Workers  need 
higher  wages  to  live  on  what  they  earn,  after 
taxes.  This  pressures  wages  higher  as  taxes 
go  higher. 

Both  wages  and  taxes  are  factors  In  the 
•osts  of  production.  Prices  go  up  as  taxes 
*nd  wages  go  up.  Up  goes  the  cost,  of  living. 
PoUtlclana  try  to  make  us  swallow  higher 
taxes  by  saying  they  are  a  help  ag:iinst  infla- 
tion— an  Inflation  due  chiefly  to  their  own 
mishandling  o*  our  money  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Even  a  criminal  Is  etnUtled  to  fair  play. 
And  we're  not  criminals;  we're  taxpayers.  If 
I  h»^1  my  way.  I'd  like  to  see  any  politician 
who  passes  the  buck  like  this  run  out  of  town 
on  a  rail.     Enough  U  enough  of  their  bloody 

aonieniwt. 
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Tke  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  RENLiXRKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

'  OF    OHIO 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14. 1966 
Mr.  OILLIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  providing  an  enormously 
valtiBble  service  to  humanity.  It  is  an 
Idea  which  has  been  accepted,  not  only 
by  allln  our  Nation,  but  by  nearly  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

It  has  provided  experiences  to  young 
Americans  which  will  prove  to  be  inval- 
uable to  our  Nation  in  the  future. 

One  young  American,  currently  serv- 
ing with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Tanzania. 
tM\sx  Oretta  Conlan,  like  so  many  of  her 
fellow  workers,  has  been  taken  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  her  host  country. 
At  the  recent  Ecumenical  Council  in 
Rome,  one  of  the  leading  Cincinnati 
clergymen  attending  was  sought  out  by 
an  African  bishop  who  had  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  in  particular,  of  Miss  Conlan. 
The  bishop  told  the  pastor  of  Miss  Con- 
lan, Msgr.  Edward  A.  Preking,  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  In  Cincinnati,  to  carry 
back  home  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  those 
Africans  who  were  privileged  to  work 
with  Miss  Conlan,  and  to  tell  her  friends 
of  the  deep  respect  and  affection  they 
have  for  her. 

hDss  Conlan  has  often  sent  to  her  tam- 
Hy  and  friends  In  the  United  States  let- 
ters v^ilch  describe  her  exi>eriences  and 


her  feelings  for  the  people  of  Africa.  I 
have  been  pennittetl  to  read  most  of  her 
letters,  and  find  them  so  very  well  writ- 
ten that  I  would  suggest  that  the  Corps 
might  want  to  publish  them  in  the  future 
as  an  examiile  of  what  it  Is  ti^ii^-S  to  do 
in  the  world. 

Sevei-al  e.xcerpt,s  follow: 

(Letter  of  Febru.ary  19.  1965] 

What  makes  it  all  worthwhile  are  the  warm 
and  fun  loving  people,  especially  the  stu- 
clent.=;.  I  am  Impressed  by  how  much  people 
are  the  same,  especially  children.  Tlicy  are 
full  o'f  life;  love  a  good  time;  enjoy  a  good 
laugh;  love  to  twl5t;  are  Interested  In  all 
kinds  of  things  and  love  impressing  you  with 
anything  new  and  exciting.  There  are  bar- 
riers, but  we  are  growing  accustomed  to  each 
others'  ways  and  are  learning  to  enjoy  things 
together.  The  boys  will  come  over  in  the 
evening  and  a.sk  us  to  tell  them  ubtnil  tills 
or  that;  or  to  help  them  with  some  problem. 
I  Just  had  a  se«;iun  with  about  six  boys  tliis 
evctung  who  wanted  me  to  explain  why  God 
m.ide  some  people  black  and  some  people 
white.  They  were  very  sincere  and  thought 
that  I  could  answer  the  question.  They  are 
cominer  b;ick  tom.irrow  to  hear  about  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  In  whom  all  are  very  inter- 
ested They  know  the  whole  story  of  his 
assassination  very  well.  They  sj>eak  of  hUn 
With  a  gre.it  deiil  of  re^ipcct. 

I  mu.st  Siiy  tliat  getting  to  know  these  peo- 
ple beneath  the  surface  h.ts  made  me  re- 
evaluate mvself.  I  did  not  realize  the  preju- 
dices I  held  till  X  came  here  and  felt  so  free 
of  prejudice.  I  have  never  been  so  uncolor 
conscious  in  my  life.  Subconsciously  I  be- 
lieve I  lived  as  though  mans  ba,sic  desires 
decreised  with  lack  of  opportunity.  The 
facts  are  blinding  me  to  the  contrary. 

[Letter  of  July  29,  1965] 
Ir  You  Onlt  Knew  (the  People  of  Africa) 
If  you  only  knew 
What,  gifts  they  had. 
What  smiles  of  warmth 
And  gl.adness  were  brought 
To  all  who  pass  their  way 

If  you  only  knew 
Their  ways  of  knowing. 
Your  trials  detected — 
And  their  ability 
To  make  things  right 

If  you  only  knew 

What  thoughts  of  others 

Filled  their  he.-u-ts 

With  love  and  brotherhood 

Then  no  sacrifice  co\ild  be 

So  great 

So  overwhelming 

To  hinder  your  passing  here 

If  you  only  knew. 

Poetry  Is  not  my  line,  but  sometimes  It's 
the  only  way  of  expressing  ones  feeling,  and 
this  Is  my  feeble  attempt  at  describing  for 
you  the  people  of  Africa. 

Places  are  the  same  without  people,  and 
this  Is  where  my  real  love  for  Africa  lies — 
In  the  people.  I  want  to  try  and  describe 
some  of  them  for  you  because  this  Is  the  real 
heart  of  Africa.  Let  me  bcBTln  by  saying  that 
I  feel  Inadequate  to  describe  in  words;  be- 
cause It  Is  only  by  the  day  to  day  Inter- 
mingling of  our  lives  that  we  have  come  to 
an  understanding,  appreciation  and  love  for 
each  other.  We  have  experienced  one  an- 
other as  humans  who  sh:u-e  the  same  needs, 
the  same  desires,  the  same  reactions  to  situa- 
tions, -and  the  same  feelings  of  love,  sadness, 
Joy  and  laughter.  Our  different  backgrounds 
of  experience  and  environment  are  the  only 
things  which  separate  us.  Only  by  living 
with  people  can  you  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
this.  I  am  constantly  aware  of  this  privilege 
that  Is  mine. 

Though  my  skin  is  white,  though  I  speak 


with  a  foreign  accent,  though  the  image  r-f 
Uie  Wazungu  (British)  Is  still  fresh  in  their 
minds,  they  h.\ve  accepted  me  and  made  me 
a  very  welcome  mem'oer  of  the  Family  with 
whom  I  stay.  Mr.  Mgalula  Is  the  father  of 
the  Family.  He  is  a  man  with  wisdom  be- 
yond his  years;  his  sensitivity  and  goodne.<..=.  I 
find  to  be  limitless.  I'm  sorry  that  thcbe 
sound  like  platitudes  without  mcimlng.  I 
will  try  to  share  some  cif  the  experiences  with 
you.  Mr.  Mgalula  is  our  Hc.idm:i£tcr.  an>i 
was  the  first  person  to  welcome  us  at. 
Mv^l.'^er.ge.  He  had  spent  weeks  hclpinfj  to 
mp.ke  our  house  ready  and  comforlublc.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  comment  when  I  a^ke.l 
what  we  cculd  do  to  get  the  .school  ready, 
since  It  was  opening  the  day  after  our  ar- 
rival. He  said.  "Oh  no.  what  can  I  do  f.;r 
you?  My  most  Important  Job  now  is  to  .'co 
that  you  are  happy  and  welcome  in  n:y  coun- 
try." 

Experience  h;\s  shown  that  these  were  not 
Idle  words.    When  our  United  States  Amb.15- 
sador   left   this   country    and    the   Tanzania 
representative    returned    from     the    United 
States.  I  felt  uneasy.    I  discussed  this  unea.ti- 
ne?s  with  Mr.  Mgalula.     He  told  me  that  we 
were  people  living  together  trying  to  share 
Ideas  and  help  each  other;  that  we  could  not 
control    tlie   decisions   of   our   governments; 
and  that  the  relationship  of  one  person  to 
another,   or   Individual   people   to   other   in- 
dividual people,  went  beyond  anything  which 
might  tend  to  separate  us.     We  have  often 
had  Mr.  Mgalula  to  our  house  and  we  have 
often  visited  his.    One  night  he  was  here  and 
noticed  a  picture  of  my  mother  and  father. 
"Bwana  and  31bl  Conlan."  he  said  fondly — • 
"they  have   given  us  something  which   I'm 
sure  they  miss  deeply,  as  I  would  miss  my 
own  daughter."    And  then  he  turned  to  me 
and  said.  "Thank  you  for  coming  to  help  ut." 
He  Is  very  fond  of  saying.  "Americans  do 
things  In  a  big  way,"  and  "A  friend  In  need 
Is  a  friend  Indeed."     He  Incorporated  these 
two  thoughts  Into  a  conversation  I  overheard 
with  the  football  team.    He  said  that  Amer- 
icans were  our  friends  and  that  they  had  the 
foresight   to  see  the   needs   in   our   country. 
That  they  had  people  who  were  willing   to 
leave  the  comforts   (which  he   described   In 
detail)  of  home,  family  and  friends  and  live 
with  people  who  were  not  so  fortunate.     He 
told    the    boys    never    to    forget    that    the 
Americans  had  ccwne  themselves  and  had  not 
sent    "representatives"    as    had    some    other 
countries  which  he  named. 


Should  Rich  Kids  Get  Handouts? 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^LARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
our  country  and  the  quality  of  leadership 
in  the  generations  ahead.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  is  also  vitally  interested 
in  providing  excellence  In  education  for 
today's  youth.  However,  the  approach  to 
this  worthwhile  objective  differs.  Some 
of  us  voted  against  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  last  year  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  The  adminisLra- 
tion  pleaded  for  the  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  its  strengthening  education  for 
children  whose  parents  were  living  In 
conditions  of  poverty  as  defined  by  the 
Federal  Government. 
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In  the  House  debate  .'surrounding  this 
measure  some  of  us  tried  to  pinpoint  the 
shortcomings  of  the  bill  by  showing  that 
children  not  in  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance, even  youngsters  from  wealthy 
homes,  could  benefit  from  the  grant 
We  were  reassured  this  was  not  the  case 
and  only  children  of  impoverished  fam- 
ilies would  be  eligible  for  assistance. 
This  has  not  been  the  experience  of  the 
program. 

An  excellent  expose  on  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
appears  in  the  July  edition  of  Nations 
Business  and  I  have  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Should  Rich  Kids  Get  Handouts? 

The  much-heralded.  bllUon-dollar  pack- 
age of  federal  aid  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  enacted  last  year  after 
decades  of  struggle.  Is  getting  poor  marks 
In  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  many  project*  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  are  Just  now  getting  started,  already 
there  are  these  dUttirblng  developments: 

To  a  significant  extent,  the  sUted  pur- 
pose of  the  act's  costUest  provision— to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  educational  programa  In 
areas  where  there  are  concentrations  of  poor 
children — U   being   abused. 

Money  la  being  \irged  on  communities  that 
don't   want   It. 

The  poorest  states  are  getting  the  least 
amount  of  money  per  school  chUd. 

There's  an  alarming  lack  of  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  new  law. 

Some  school  districts  are  spending  fran- 
tically to  us©  up  a  full  year's  allotment  In 
Just  a  couple  of  months. 

ABUSES  NO  SURPRISC 

These  developments  come  as  no  surprise 
to  such  lawmakers  as  Rep.  Edith  Orezn 
(D.,  Oregon),  Rep.  Charles  Goodbll  (R.. 
N.Y.)  and  Rep.  Albert  Qubc  (R.,  Minn.)" 
They,  along  with  business  and  other  groupe 
warned  of   these   fallings. 

Even  more  disturbing  to  some  people,  both 
In  and  out  of  government.  Is  what's  ahead. 
At  a  time  when  many  are  urging  a  cutbeck 
In  nondefense  expenditures,  this  law  la  al- 
most certain  to  be  expanded. 

President  Johnson  regards  the  school  Act 
as  one  of  his  proudest  accomplishments 
Signing  the  bill  on  Palm  Sunday  last  year 
at  the  one-room  schoolhouse  he  attended  aa 
a  boy  In  Stonewall,  Texas,  the  President 
enthused:  "I  believe  deeply  no  law  I  have 
signed  or  will  ever  sign  means  more  to  the 
future  of  America." 

Its  meaning  is  becoming  more  cloudy  as 
various  weaknesses  appear. 

Tlie  major  thrust  of  the  Act  is  Title  I. 
Under  thU  more  than  $1  billion  can  be  spent 
through  this  summer  for  22.000  projects  In 
all  50  states  and  the  territories. 

Title  I's  stated  aim  Is  to  help  broaden  and 
strengthen  education  for  chUdren  In  poverty. 
It  seeks  to  do  this  through  grants,  for  both 
public  and  private  school  chUdren,  to  pay 
for  such  programs  as  remedial  Instruction, 
guidance  and  counseling  services  and  health 
and  welfare  services.  Money  can  also  be  used 
to  acquire  equipment  and.  In  a  few  cases. 
build    faculties. 

When  the  bill  was  debated  in  Congress  a 
year  ago  this  spring,  an  outvoted  minority 
argued  that  the  poverty  label  was  phony. 
Rep.  GooDELL  called  the  legislation  "a  thinly 
veiled  attempt  to  launch  a  general  federal 
aid  to  education  program  by  means  of  a 
spurious  appeal  to  purposes  which  it  would 
not  adequately  serve." 

One  erf  the  measure's  backers.  Rep.  Robebt 
Staftord  Republican,  of  Vermont,  admitted 
as  much:  "This  Is  the  only  general  aid  to 
education    bill    presented   over    these    many 


years  with  a  real  chance  of  passage  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. " 

Former  Rep.  Robert  Gritfiit  Republican, 
of  Michigan,  took  this  view:  "Some  may  vote 
for  this  bill  because  they  think  it  will  cur» 
poverty.  Others  may  vote  for  It,  not  aa 
poverty  legislation,  but  as  a  general  aid  to 
education  bill.  It  ought  to  be  one  or  the 
other  but.  unfortunately.  It  Is  a  poor  blU  for 
either  purpose."  Mr.  Ghifptn  Is  now  a 
Senator. 

The  poverty  criterion  was  written  Into  the 
bill  mainly  to  enhance  Its  chances  of  over- 
coming years-old  resistance  to  helping  fi- 
nance nonpublic  and  parochial  schools. 
How,  then,  Is  the  measure  working? 
Take  Garden  City.  N.Y.,  a  charming  town 
of  about  25,000  population  19  miles  east  of 
New  York  City.  Hardly  a  center  of  destitu- 
tion, median  family  Income  there  Is  about 
$14,000  and  median  value  of  the  homes  along 
the  village's  quiet,  tree-lined  streets  Is  about 
$30,000.  Within  Its  five  square  miles  are 
about  7,000  dwelling  units,  three  golf  courses, 
Adelphl  University  and  a  stately  resort  hotel. 
Though  It  doesn't  expect  to  spend  all  of 
Its  allocation.  Garden  City  can  get  $33,551  of 
Education  Act  money  because  of  Its  "poor" 
children.  But  well-to-do  Garden  City's  sup- 
posed poor  children  apparently  exist  only  as 
statistics.  School  officials  can  find  no  chil- 
dren In  poverty. 

The  Act  tells  states  to  use  1960  census 
figures  and  the  most  recent  welfare  figures 
they  have  In  determining  how  much  federal 
money  each  school  district  In  the  state 
should  get. 

In  New  York,  as  In  other  states,  educa- 
tion official  have  had  difficulty  relating  cen- 
sus tract  figures  to  their  997  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Richard  Schilling,  a  planning  supervisor 
for  the  state  Department  of  Education,  tells 
Nation's  Business  that  In  many  cases  you 
can't  pinpoint  the  poor  by  school  districts. 
"Most  of  the  money  Is  going  to  areas  need- 
ing It,  but  there  are  Inequities." 

Garden  City  School  Superintendent  Oliver 
Melchlor  says  he  was  surprised  when  the 
state  notified  him  that  Its  sampling  showed 
his  district  had  91.76  economically  deprived 
youngsters  and  thus  was  entitled  to  the  $33.- 
551.  Mr,  Melchlor  scoured  the  village  for 
these  "poor"  children,  but  he  couldn't  find 
one  or  even  .76  of  one.  Still,  the  state  told 
him  that  If  his  district  didn't  use  the  money, 
no  other  could.  Garden  City  submitted  a 
project,  got  It  approved  and  Is  spending  about 
a  third  of  its  entitlement  to  give  slow-learn- 
ing children  more  Individual  help. 

Aid  Is  supposed  to  be  restricted  to  areas 
"with  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-Income  families,"  Office  of  Education 
regulations  say.  And  such  proponents  of 
the  bill  as  Rep.  Roman  Pucinski.  Democrat, 
of  Illinois,  reassured  In  last  year's  House 
debate:  "I  wish  to  emphasize  that  no  com- 
munity can  get  any  assistance  under  Title 
I  unless  it  has  children  of  Impoverished 
families."  But  once  an  area  qualifies,  the 
money  can  be  spent  on  any  "educationally 
deprived"  kids  In  the  district,  even  the  chil- 
dren of  rich  parents. 

Education  Office  sources  told  Nation's 
BusiNisa  in  one  breath  that  "Garden  City 
has  a  damn  good  program  dealing  with  the 
problems  we  want  dealt  with,"  and  In  an- 
other that  the  village  probably  won't  get 
any  money  next  year.  One  bureaucrat  de- 
scribed Garden  City — in  a  phrase  that  might 
apply  to  other  seeming  mlsfite  under  the 
Act — as  a  "small  price  to  pay  for  getting 
the  over-all  aid  program  off  the  ground." 
Now  Jump  across  the  country  to  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  for  a  more  self-reliant  approach 
to  federal  school  aid.  Using  1960  census 
data,  the  California  Department  of  Educa- 
tion determined  the  Beverly  mils  Unified 
School  District  was  entitled  to  $82,875.  That 
data  showed  460  local  families  reporting  an- 
nual Income  of  less  than  $2,000.  On  Investi- 
gation, the  district  could  find  only  six  fam- 
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lllee.    with    eight    children    In    school     who 
qualified. 

"We  looked  at  these  chUdren  and  found 
they  are  neither  educationally  deprived  nor 
handicapped.  They  already  are  in  sma.l 
classes  and  have  remedial  help  available. 
If  they  need  It,"  says  Superintendent  Ken- 
neth L.  Peters.  "Our  board  decided  against 
applying  for  the  funds.  We  aren't  opposed 
to  federal  aid,  but  after  reading  and  re- 
reading the  law,  we  think  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  Justify  a  wealthy  district  partici- 
pating In  this  program.  We  should  not  be- 
come Involved  In  inventing  crash  programs 
Just  to  qualify  for  federal  money." 

THEM     AS     HAS     TAKES 

Ironically,  the  wealthiest  county  In  the 
nation,  Montgomery  County.  Md.,  Is  a  major 
recipient  of  elementary  and  secondary  aid 
Though  the  1960  census  gave  It  a  median 
f-imlly  Income  of  $9,317,  It's  eligible  for 
$557,000.  Says  William  Peddeman,  director 
of  the  county's  Department  for  the  Planning 
and  Development  of  Federal  and  State  Pro- 
grams, "We  feel  a  rosponslbUlty  to  spend 
It."  Most  of  the  money  is  going  to  10  "tar- 
get" schools  for  remedial  reading,  psychologi- 
cal services  and  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation. 

But  nearly  $18,000  of  federal  money  from 
another  part  of  the  Act  will  help  send  aspir- 
ing young  miMlclans  to  a  summer  music 
camp  in  the  woods  of  western  Maryland. 

Youngsters  are  auditioned,  not  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  poverty.  So  taxes  coUected  from 
rich  and  poor  alike  will  be  spent  on  musi- 
cally inclined  youngsters  of  the  wealthiest 
county  In  the  U.S.A. 

New  York  City  Is  getting  $65  mlUlon  under 
Title  I  of  the  Act — more  money  than  any 
other  city.  Yet  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  told  a  city  hall  budget  hear- 
ing that  "the  New  York  City  public  schools 
surpass  In  quality  and  In  their  forward  mo- 
mentum those  of  any  other  city  in  America." 
In  contrast  not  a  dime  is  going  into  one- 
room  school  hovises  In  some  Impoverished 
Kentucky  areas  and  In  other  border  and 
southern  states  where  there  are  concentra- 
tions of  the  poor.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation says  this  Is  on  purpose,  that  It  ts  try- 
ing to  do  away  with  the  Inefficient,  out- 
dated, one-room  structures.  This  may  well 
be  a  beneficial  long-range  goal,  but  critics 
point  out  that  until  more  modem  school 
facilities  are  available,  the  chUdren  in  some 
of  these  ramshackle  schools  get  the  short 
end  of  the  hickory  stick.  And,  as  Congress- 
woman  Grexn  p>olnts  out,  the  Education  Act 
contains  no  provision  for  closing  any  kinds 
of  schools. 

Major  blame  for  what  many  regard  as  a 
misdirection  of  funds  can  be  placed  on  the 
Act's  requirement  that  1960  census  flgiires  be 
used  to  determine  where  the  poor  are.  These 
figures,  the  latest  census  data  available,  actu- 
ally were  gathered  In  1959.  seven  years  ago. 
So  they  don't  show  any  movement  of  popu- 
lation since  then  or  any  Increase  In  people's 
Income  during  recent  boom  years. 

Some  blame  has  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Education  Act  administrators  who  teU  ques- 
tioning local  school  superintendents  not  to 
worry   how  allocations  are  arrived  at. 

Under  another  section  of  the  Education 
Act.  Title  V,  Congress  appropriated  $17  mil- 
lion to  strengthen  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation. New  York  and  California,  states 
which  an  education  office  spokesman  said  al- 
ready have  the  strongest  departments  in  the 
country,  get  the  most  aid. 

FORCING  FUNDS  ON   THEM 

Some  local  school  officials  whose  districts 
don't  want  education  aid  money  complain 
they  are  being  harassed  by  bureaucrats. 

Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Unified  School  District 
learned  of  Its  $423,222  entitlement  not  from 
state  authorities  but  by  reading  about  It  In 
a  Los  Angeles  newsp>aper.  Despite  pressures 
that  built  up  within  the  district  between  the 
time  of  the  news  article  and  the  time  the 
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district  was  notified  by  the  state  that  the 
story  was  accurate.  Santa  Ana  school  trus- 
tees rejected  the  money. 

Burbank  (Calif.)  Unified  School  District 
•Jso  learned  of  the  $247,869  available  to  It 
from  reading  a  newspaper  account.  "I  was 
astonished  by  the  amount."  Superintendent 
Richard  Clause  recalls.  Burbank  didnt  apply 
for  the  money.  'We  are  a  moderately 
wealthy  district  with  no  clear  pockets  of 
poverty.  Our  school  board  feels  we  re  able 
to  pay  our  own  way." 

Oxnard  Union  High  School  District,  about 
40  miles  northwest  of  Los  Angeles,  rejected 
Its  $77,064  entitlement.  Superintendent 
Joseph  W.  Crosby  explains.  "We  believe  local 
taxpayers  should  handle  our  education  coit. 
If  we  were  taxed  to  the  hilt.  I  dont  think 
we'd  refuse  federal  help.  But  we  .irent  and 
we  feel  it's  more  economical  to  do  the  Job 
oxirselves.  We've  set  up.  on  our  own  over 
the  years,  a  ciuriculum  for  the  extremely 
bright  youngsters. 

We  have  remedial  classes,  classes  for  non- 
English-speaking  children,  classes  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  severely  mentally 
retarded  and  speech  therapy.  The  school 
board  has  never  refused  me  a  program  that 
meets  a  genuine  need  " 

California  school  districts  entitled  to  about 
$5  million  have  replied;  "Thank.s.  but  no 
tbanks." 

Critics  of  the  Act  point  out  that  one  of  its 
most  unfair  features  is  that  the  poorest 
states  will  get  the  least  amount  of  money  per 
disadvantaged  child.  By  keying  the  amount 
of  aid  a  locality  can  get  to  the  stale's  average 
per  pupU  expenditure,  more  affluent- states 
'  tbat  spend  more  per  child  because  they  have 
more  tax  dollars  to  spend,  get  more  federal 
doles  tiian  the  poorer  ones.  "The  rich  get 
richer  an(/  the  poor  get  poorer,"  says  New 
York's  Rep.  Goooxix. 

Reps.  Gkjzn  and  Q^ie.  among  others,  havo 
maintained  that  If  the  iiitent  of  the  Act  is. 
Indeed,  to  help  children  of  the  poor,  the  for- 
mula doesn't  work.  Since  the  bill  became 
law.  It  has  also  been  found  that  localltiea 
wblcli  might  best  use  more  money  eiUicr 
aren't  getting  it  or  have  to  wait  far  back  In 
line  because  they  can't  afford  to  hire  a  spe- 
cial staff  properly  to  draft  their  applications. 
Weil-beeled  school  systems,  such  as  Mary- 
land's Montgomery  County,  have  a  staff  of 
experts  to  do  the  paperwork. 

School  officials  are  discovering  that  it's 
one  thing  to  formulate  a  project  but  quite 
another  to  find  qualified  personnel  to  carry 
It  out.  A  blue-ribbon  panel  picked  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  evaluate  the  operation  of 
Title  I  of  the  school  law  recently  issued  its 
first  annual  report.  It  found  "in  virtually 
every  area  studied,  there  is  an  alarming  lack 
of  personnel,  particularly  In  specialized 
•kills." 

A  manpower  survey  should  have  been 
taken  before  conamittlng  the  billion  of  tax 
dollars.  Mrs.  Gru-n  says.  Rep.  Goodeix 
notes  the  Intense  competition,  even  with  the 
federal  government,  for  the  teachers  and  spe- 
cialists the  Act  seeks.  "In  my  state,  we  lo.se 
•ome  of  these  already  scarce  people  to  higher- 
paying,  antlpoverty  Jobs  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. " 

Fiist-year  spending  under  the  Education 
Act  was  supposed  to  end  June  30.  But  dis- 
tricts have  been  allowed  to  extend  their 
■pending  through  the  summer.  Pome  are 
even  trying  to  spend  a  whole  years'  allotment 
In  Just  a  couple  of  months.  Glendale 
(Ca'if.)  Unified  School  District,  for  ex.-jmple, 
was  late  In  getting  its  project  in  and  ap- 
proved, but  now  it  hopes  to  spend  its  entire 
$315,584  entitlement  for  a  summer  reading 
clinic.  Altogether,  the  Office  of  Education 
estimates.  $300  million  will  be  spent  this 
summer  for  3.5  million  children  to  attend 
■ummer  school  projects. 

In  Its  report,  the  Presidential  panel  says. 
"It  Is  too  early  to  obtain  evidence  at)OUt  the 
results   of   any   of   the   programs,    but   It   la 


abundantly  clear  the  evaluation  will  be  dif- 
ficult." While  c»jmmendlng  officials  and  edu- 
cators for  launching  the  program  in  sucli 
short  time,  the  group  is  concerned  tli;U, 
among  other  things,  there's  no  system  of 
quaiity  rontrol.  that  coordination  l.s  in  s.inie 
cases  l.irkin?  between  Education  Act  projects 
and  th.)se  .'ip  jii.s.jrcd  by  the  OfBce  of  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  and  that  nonpublic  school 
pupils  d  .at  seem  to  be  getting  their  sh.ire. 

6ae  coni.ni'in.'y.  An.iheim,  C.\lif..  is  espe- 
cially s:,-mp,ithetic  toward^the  financial  bur- 
dens the  federal  government  now  carries. 
So  sympathetic.  In  fact,  that  the  An.ihetm 
City'Cauncil  has  adopted  resoUitlon  6Cn-247, 
which  retids: 

•  Resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Anaiieim  t»->ndering  a  grant-in-aid  to  the 
Great  White  F.ither. 

"Whereas  the  Great  White  Father  in  Wash- 
ington has  spread  his  omniscient  munificence 
to  enfold  the  fiscal  welfare  of  his  American 
municip-Uities.  and 

"Whereas  this  benevolent  muniScence  is 
manifested  by  a  tender  of  untold  millions  in 
grants-in-aid  for  water,  sewers,  urban  rede- 
velopment, poverty,  public  works,  housing 
and  a  multitude  of  other  fields  in  which 
Great  Father  opines  his  children  are  unequal 
to  the  t.isk:  and 

"Whereas  Great  Father  neverthele.ss  has 
Informed  the  children  that  there  will  be 
necessary  a' great  raise  in  taxation:  and 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Anaheim  has  com- 
pared it5  fiscal  condition  with  that  of  the 
Great  Father  and  found  that  the  city  Ls  lu 
f,ir  better  rmancial  condition,  and  that  Great 
Father  is  in  great  need  of  a  grajit-ln-ald  for 
himself;  Naw,  therefore,  be  it 

"Rcsolicd.  Tliat  the  city  of  Anaheim  does 
hereby  tender  to  Great  Father,  the  sum  of 
$100  as  a  grant-in-aid  (with  no  strings  at- 
tached )  to  be  used  for  whatever  national 
purpose  may  be  la  greatest  need  thereof." 


The  Fair  Housing  Debate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    V.TIl,-N-U 
IN  T>iE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VirKiiiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  approaching  the  time 
when  we  may  be  called  to  vote  on  the 
crucial  ls.s'je  of  the  1966  civil  rights  bill. 
I  mu.'st  state  that  I  nv.d  title  IV  of  that 
bill  destructive  of  the  rlstht  of  private 
property  o\vner.sliip.  Furtherniorc,  title 
IV  is  calculated  to  palcc  the  homeowner 
in  a  position  where  he  must  defend  his 
rights  afrainst  an.v  frivolous  complaint,  a 
position  that  could  lead  to  his  financial 
distress.  Conccivabl.v.  any  di.sappointed 
person  v.lio.=;e  offtr  to  buy  or  lease  was 
not  accepted  could  take  the  owner  to 
court,  have  his  case  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  watch  the  legal  apparatus 
of  the  Department  of  Ju;tice  go  to  work 
on  th.e  hapless  honieowner. 

I  have  recently  read  an  editorial  In 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  15, 
1966  entitled  "The  Fair  Housing  Debate," 
in  which  testin^ony  by  Mr.  Dennis  ^^. 
Lynch  is  briefly  discu.ssed.  Mr.  Lyiich, 
who  is  president  of  the  Real  Estate  As- 
sociation of  Rhode  Island,  advocates  that 
local  programs  handle  the  problem  of 
fair  housinjz,  for  as  he  says  the  Rhode 
Island  fair  housing  law  is  Ineffective. 
and  a  Federal  housing  law  could  do  no 


more.  I  agree  with  Mr.  LjTich  and  feel 
that  title  IV  would  serve  only  to  destroy 
the  basic  rights  of  the  property  owners. 
I,  tlierefore,  include  this  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

Till;  F.VIR  HOLTSING  Deb.^te 

Re.d  estate  spokcanion.  who  know  the  fleld 
best,  are  marshaling  some  powerful  argu- 
ments against  the  fair  liou.sing  section  of  the 
Admiiiislr.ition's  civil  ri^iits  bill  now  uiuior 
study  in  Congress. 

They  do  not  qu.iriel  with  it.s  goal  -free 
and  equal  access  to  housing  for  every  in- 
dividii.il,  reg.irJless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 
Nor  would  most  Anioric.uis.  But  they  do 
contend  that  try.ng  to  aclileve  tlils  goal  tiiru 
Federal  law  will  do  more  harm  than  good  to 
ail  concerncJ.  Most  worri.somc  is  ihc.r  argu- 
ment that  the  law  could  be  used  to  hara.^s 
innocent  homeowncr.s. 

Al.1.1  L.  Emicn.  spokesman  for  a  Washing- 
ton committee  of  the  National  AssocuiUon  of 
Re.td  Estate  Bo.irds,  said  even  "frivolous" 
complaints  alleging  discrimination  could  keep 
an  osvner's  home  oH  tlie  market  as  long  as 
several  years  pending  court  action.  And  even 
if  the  home  owner  finally  were  found  inno- 
cent of  any  discrimination  the  long  process 
"could  wipe  out  (his)  equity  in  his  home." 

America  Is  an  Increasingly  mobile  so- 
ciety. Many  are  required  by  their  Jobs  to  sell 
their  J>omes  and  use  the  proceeds  to 
buy  homes  elsewhere.  Which  would  make 
any  sucli  harassment  doubly  punitive. 

Other  real  estate  witnesses  have  voiced  like 
fears  and  have  warned  such  a  Federal  law 
would  discourage  real  estate  investment. 
They  may  be  oversUiting  their  case  some- 
what. But  in  raising  the  red  flag  against 
s.acrificing  an  innocent  home-owner's  prop- 
erty rights  in  an  effort  to  end  hou.'jing  di.s- 
crimlnation  they  have  made  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  debate. 

The  only  abiding  answer  to  the  problem 
w.is  proposed  by  Dennis  M.  Lynch,  president 
of  the  real  estate  association  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, which  has  a  fair  housing  law  Lynch 
said  was  Ineffective.  He  proposed  local,  vol- 
untary programs  to  help  people  find  home.s 
in  agreas  they  choose,  to  build  neighborhood 
acceptance  of  minority  families  and  to  en- 
courage formation  of  non-profit  housing  cor- 
porations. 

It  has  been,  of  course,  the  absence  of  Just 
such  efforts  over  the  years  that  finally  gave 
rise  to  the  Federal  fair  housing  proposals — 
wliich  Congress  may  decide  create  more 
problems  than  they  solve.  But  even  If  ap- 
proved, they  won't  do  the  constructive  Job 
Mr.  Lynch  correctly  says  must  be  done. 


Concurrent  Resolution  Adopted  by  the 
1966  Keystone  Boys  State  General 
Assembly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF    PEN.NSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  c.\lcnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wi.-^h  to  inchide  the  following  con- 
current resolution  adopted  by  the  1966 
Kcy.'^tcne  Boys  State  General  Assem- 
bly, which  was  held  at  University  Park, 
Pa..  June  20  through  28.  and  which  ex- 
presses the  support  of  the  President's 
policy  and  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

Tlie  petition  accompanying  this  reso- 
lution, which  was  sent  to  the  President, 
contained  372  signatures : 
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SrN.\TE  CONCTTRRENT  RBSOLtTTION:    SeHIAL  No.       the   COmmPmOratlfm    of   CarxHTrm.  icr«H^^.  ^  . 

3— In  the  Senate.  June  28,  1966  wL^^f^- 1^1                   Capttve  Natlona  Once  again,  under  the  Inspired  and 
(Expressing  the  support  of  the  I96fi  Key-  Tr-Hj^jJ'K  1«  ?|f  resPonslWUty  to  the  Vigorous  leadership  of  Mayor  Richard  J. 
stione  Bo^y,  State  ^nenS  A^mbirof  to.  Jk^'^^J^h**'  ^^„^°P«  and  support  to  Daley.  Chicago  Is  commemoraUng  Cap- 
President's  policy  and  our  men  in  Viet-  "^?f"  cafi^e  nations  which  aspire  to  tlve  NaUons  "Week.    Mayor  Daley   has 
nam)  national  Independence    By  so  doing,  we  l3sued  a  proclamation  marking  the  event 
w-hereas  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  ^l^^ot  preservation  of  freedom  In  the  and  has  named  a  Captive  Nations  Day 
States  are  currenuy  engaged  lu  combat  with  yj^^  States  and  reaffirm  our  dedlca-  Committ^^  to  coordinate  the  programs 
the  Viet  Cong  forces  In  South  Vietnam  In  "O'^  ">  the  noble  principles  of  liberty  and  which  will  be  held 

response  to  a  request  for  aid  from  the  gov-  self-government  on  which  our  country  Captive  Nations  Day  will  h&  celebratPH 

ernment  of  South  Vietnam  and   In  protest  was  founded.  In  Chicaeo  on    Tiilv  1R  «Hfh  «  ^      I 

of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  agreements  by         w»  h^^  ii             ,              ^  ^^       .  il  ^1^^°  on  July  16  with  a  parade  on 

the  government  of  North  Vietfam    and              Y^^  Aecei\Q  ourselves  and  threaten  the  State  Street  beginning  at  12  noon  fol- 

Whereas  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  ^''^^^^nce  of  our  own  liberty  when  we  'owed  by  an  assembly  at  Grant  Park  in 

States  are  seeking  to  combat  the  hardships  remain  apathetic  as  each  year  the  list  which  all  the  national  groups  of  our  city 

and  cruelties  Inflicted  upon  the  helpless  peo-  of  captive  nations  Increases,  and  more  tracing    their   ancestry   to   the   captive 

pie  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  communist  sup-  and  more  people  fall  imder  the  yoke  of  nations  will  participate 

ported  Viet  Cong:  and  Soviet  domination.    The  list  of  captive  It  is  my  pleasure  to  Include  In  the 

^:i^oZ%:Z,^^^^r'^^lt^t^^J^f^-  nations  to  dat.  includes  the  follo^^ng:  ,^-----o--    Hecoho    Mayor' Stle^'I 

s^lf-lnterest    and    from    the   standpoint    of              Count-y  and  year  0/  Communist  Pioclamation   on   Captive   Nations  Day, 

helping  those  people  In  the  world  who  are                                   domination  which  follows: 

unable  to  help  themselves  against  aggressors:  .                                                                       ^'''"'  Proclamation 

and  Armenia loon  ,.r, 

wv,^,..»     *v,                  .,.,  Azerbailan                        "" '"  in^^  ^^ Jiere.'^s.  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 

Whereas  there  are  citizens  In  the  United  ^Ssr-i' Mil  '''^'^   Communists  have  led.  W>ugh  direct 

SUt«s  who  are  openly  criticizing  and  either  c^^f''" J920  and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugat^n 

knowingly  or  unwittingly  attempting  to  un-  ^'^^'^** "20  and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  PoUnd 

dermlne  this  Nat  onal  policy  of  the  United  i^SAl ■" J^  Hungary.    Lithuania,    Uk^e.    C^h^ao^ 

States  government  and  are  thereby  giving  aid  „       "'^' 19^  vakia,     Latvia     Estonia.     Whit.    irT,V)i1T;4o 

and  comfort  to  the  enemy:   therefore  be  it  ^JLr^frT''-^u— r^ ^^^0  Rumanil^E^t  Ge^ny  B^a,MaSl^d 

Resolved    (the    House   0/   Representatives  °^,'S,^?"L^'^"^"*=  °^  ^  ^*  ^hlna.  Armenia  SbIijS^G«>%llNc^S 

rorvct. rnns,).  That  the  General  Assembly  of  rr^^^}^!^^^'^ 1920  Korea,    Alb.anla     Idel-3^  S*l£    (>^a 

Keystone    Boys   State   hereby    expresses   its  H^^^f- — - 1920  Slovenia.  Tibet,  Cossacklar:nukSun.N^h 

Wholehearted   support   of   the   men   In    the  3^/„^„f,^" 1922  Vietnam',  Cuba    a^^ersT^?^     ^"^ 

Armed  Forces  Of  the  United  States  m  their  fV.^^ — -  1940  Whereas,    the    Congress    of    the    United 

loyal  and  courageous  stand  against  evil  com-  ^.^J^f-"; 19*0  states  by  unanimous  vote  passed  P^bHcL^ 

munlst  forces  In  keeping  with  the  historic  "*»^"t       1940  86-90   establishing  the  third  week  in  Julv 

tradition    of    the    men    of    Pennsylvania    in  ^^^^ 1946  each  year  as  CapUve  NatlOM  W^k  ind  ^n^^ 

every  conflict  In  which  our  country  has  been  ^"^^"f,— 1946  vitlng  the  ^eopfe  of  the  uXd^faL  to  ob" 

engaged:  and.  as  representatives  of  the  clt-  Outer   Mongolia              1946  serve  such^ week  with   appr^rfato^mvere 

izens  of  Keystone  Boys  Stete,  the  General  ^I*"*-  Croatia.  Slovenia,  etc.  in  ceremonies  and   acUvities    Tor^ine  theTr 

T^^  »^'P'°''"»    '^'    "''^    ""^1    '=°'^'>rt  pj"80«lavia i9«  sympathy  w-ith  a^supplrtfo^tS  lust  .L 

rendered    the   enemy   by   the   public  utter-  P°;*°1- -•- —  1947  piraiions  of  captive  pe^^foTfre^dom  and 

ances   and    demonstrations   of   persons   who  ^""l^'f-V. 1947  Independence:  and          ^                                 ^ 

is  It  fuTthe"^  "^  ''°'"^  ^"^  "'''^''''■-  Only  our  own  vigilance  and  renewed        ^f^T'  *'^'^"  '^""'^  ^*'«  ^'"'^  ««»^'' 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  will  SiL  oouci^o/'^mmf.n^^f^^^'  '^'^ 

and  a  petition  with  the  signature,  of  the  P^vent   this  list  from   growing  longer.         X^aTthe^nirof  t^^C^.n..* 

s  nf  to  tL'^.'T.  Keystone  Boys  State  be  And  only  our  own  willingness  to  thJow  domfnTt:^-  n^Lu^'tve  be^^  ^e^rtv^ef  o? 

the  Con^rL^  tyf«  ^T'^u.^^F?^*^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^^  °"  Complacency  and  to  bend  every  their  national  independence  a^dthelJTnd?- 

OovernofTt^  ^mS^n^eaftb**"*/  P*°**  "?'  ^"°^*  ^"  ^^^  '^^"^  °^  ^"^^^  »l>erty  wUl  vidual  liberties:  and"^ 

vanl"                     commonwealth  of  Peonsyl-  shorten  the  list.             ^.                                           Whereas,  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  June  28.  1966.  ,    The  Soviet  Union  Is  maintaining  the  ''^il^'^Ts^J^ ^^'Z^,J^' J^^ 

Ad  ,p,ed  by  the  House,  June  28.  1966.  last  remaining  enclave  of  poUticaJ  Slav-  S?S^  fc^K  jiLf^K^f^'r^^ 

SAMi7tt  T   cooP«.  ery  In  our  world  for  today  It  contains  do^^^u^  ^^^^n^^  "^■ 

J^nT^^7:'""'-  Z'^  '''  '"H'i^"  non-Russian  capUves.         Whereas,  the  peo^leT^'^o,  t^'do  al. 

DirectX  Kevsto^n,^,^,nt,  ?°  ^^"^  ^  °"^^^^  ^^  enslaved,  our  own  t^'  People  of  the  United  Stat«.  want  for  the 

error,  Keystone  Boys  State.  freedom  Is  insecure.     In  the  Interests  of  I^P'ee  ot  the  world  the  same  freedom  and 

^^__^^^^^  a  peaceful  world  order  based  on  univer-  ^'^"<^«  ^^^h  is  theire: 

sal  justice,  the  right  of  self-determlna-  „.  thlr^^if  ^^^r^^  ^^^'^^J-  P^^^-  ^ror 

Cptire  Nation.  Week  1966  "'Sr^^  ^^  ^ ""*  \^  ^^^  ^  w- ^^Slg^y^V^^asTa?^: 
Dozens  of  measures  have  been  Intro-     Nation*  week. 

EXTENSION  OP  RVTvyTflTJWQ  ^H^^.  \?  ^^^  Congress  caUlng  for  the         1  "rge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  Join  In  the 

11^  I  n^r^ai^N  ui-   KEMARKS  establishment  of  a  Special  Conimlttee  on     P'^oP^-"^   arranged   for   observance   of   the 

'**'  Captive  Nations.     I  urge  my  colleagues     ""^aflsion.  and  l  urge  all  of  our  churchee,  our 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO  f'^rt'eS^e^lSKn^w'^.'Si;'^?'   ^«i»"^ur„^"".*S.S.S1?«2 

,.x„.„o„srorr".3K»T„.v^  f;sj'^IrB£F^r^r^-  sTj^^-i.-ri^-isjs'r.'^/s 

^^"^^^^^'-^  times  silent,   but  never-ceasing  strug-  people  of  the  captive  nations 

Thursday,  July  14, 1966  gle  for  freedcMn  being  carried  on  In  all  ^  especially  encourage  everyone  to  con- 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO     Mr   Speaker   Presl  P*"^  °'  '^^  world.  cretely  demonstrate  his  or  her  Interest  in  the 

dent  Johnson,  to  his  captive  Aatlona  ^  My  own  city  of  Chicago  last  year  was  ^  a^Sf  af  ofp^^ti^n^rt^J 

proclamation   for    1966.   has   set   aside  honored  by  the  National  Committee  on  Parade  to  be  held  on  8t^^^  ^Z- 

Juiy  17  to  23  for  the  eighth  annual  cto-  Captive  NaUcms  which  recognized  It  aa  ^^  afternoon,  juiy  is  »t  i3:oo  p.m;.  and  at 

seryance  of  this  event  the  dty  carrytag  on  the  most  active  can-  *»^«-»««Mr  following  in  Grant  Park. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  participate  to  Uve  natlonTSogramtolS^SoL  ^"^  "^  "^  '^^R^I^H-^iLVDAl^'Ira  or 
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The  Tannel's  End 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    IflCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop 
entitled  "The  Tunnel's  End."  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington.  D.C..  Post,  on 
Monday,  June  27. 1966. 

This  editorial  serves  as  a  remainder 
to  us  that.  If  this  Nation  continues  to 
proceed  with  the  courage,  diligence,  per- 
sistence, and  vigor  that  are  needed  to  see 
the  unfortunate  matter  in  South  Viet- 
nam through,  we  will  reach  a  new  era  of 
peace  which  the  United  States  and  the 
world  generally  desire  and  for  which  our 
brave  young  men  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. I 

The  editorial  follows :  ' 

Mattek  of  Fact:  The  Ttnnel's  End 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

At  least  three  times  since  March.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  been  on  the  verge  of  In- 
tensifying the  bombing  pressiire  on  North 
Vietnam  by  authorizing  such  new  departures 
as  systematic  attacks  on  the  vital  oil  fuel 
stores  and  power  stations. 

Now.  It  seems  probable,  the  necessary  order 
will  at  length  be  given.  This  Is  In  fact  a 
very  modest  step  for  the  President  to  take, 
In  view  of  the  progressive  northern  take-over 
of  aU  aspects  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
Flagrant,  massive  and  continuing  Invasion  of 
on*  country  by  another  usually  leads  to  a 
Tlpocte  far  more  grave  than  anything  the 
PrMldent  is  considering. 

But  the  real  cause  for  rejoicing  Is  not  the 
probable  Imminence  of  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  accept  the  oft-repeated  advice  of  tte 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  real  cause  Is  the 
reason  for  the  President's  decision,  which  Is 
the  restoration  of  relative  political  stability 
In  South  Vietnam. 

On  all  three  earlier  occasions.  In  brief,  the 
needed  presidential  order  to  intensify  the 
bombing  was  aborted  at  the  last  moment  by 
renewed  outbreaks  of  political  instability  In 
South  Vietnam.  These  last  months  have 
been  a  hard  passage  for  the  astute  South 
Vietnamese  Premier.  General  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  President's 
policy,  denouncing  "the  puppet  Ky"  la  cur- 
rently the  fashion.  In  fact,  however,  General 
Ky  has  shown  real  Independence,  quite  often 
defying  or  ignoring  advice  from  the  backseat 
drivers  here  In  Washington.  He  also  has 
shown  real  adroitness  as  well  as  genuine  mod- 
eration In  his  handling  of  the  political  Bud- 
dhists and  he  has  succeeded  very  well. 

One  has  to  add  the  very  famous  remark  of 
Napoleon's  old  mother:  "Pourvu  Que  ca 
Dure" — If  only  the  success  lasts !  But  for  the 
moment,  the  political  outlook  In  the  South 
has  vastly  Improved.  And  with  luck  the  out- 
look should  Improve  further,  with  the  on- 
coming national  election. 

In  Itself,  this  Is  a  fact  of  cardinal  Impor- 
tance. For  the  Intelligence  is  crystal  clear 
that  the  war  planners  in  Hanoi  are  placing 
their  main  hopes  for  victory  on  political  dis- 
order In  South  Vietnam  and/or  mounting  op- 
position to  President  Johnson  here  at  home. 
The  disappointment  of  these  hopes  must 
be  a  grave  blow  to  Hanoi.  The  blow  cornea 
at  a  bad  time,  too,  for  the  actual  fighting  tn 
the  south  has  l>een  going  far  worse  for  the 
Hanoi  War  planners  than  most  people  in  this 
country  even  begin  to  suspect. 


Behind  the  corUTuslng  pattern  of  many  big 
and  Uttle  engagements,  two  facts  stand  out. 
On  the  one  hand,  throughout  this  winter  and 
spring,  the  Hanoi  war  planners  doubled  the 
scale  o<  their  Invaalon  of  the  South,  greatly 
intenslfled  their  effarte  In  many  other  ways, 
and  dangerously  Increased  the  strain  on  the 
Vletcong  infrastructure  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese countryside. 

The  purpose,  bej'ond  doubt,  was  to  assume 
the  offensive  on  a  con.'iiderable  scale,  with 
f.Tj-reaching  political-nnlluir}-  results.  Tlius 
far.  however — and  here  Is  the  second  key 
fact — the  Communist  forces  in  the  South 
have  everywhere  f.dsed  to  r«'gi^in  the  initia- 
tive. 

With  extreme  brilliance.  General  West- 
moreland has  !r.ste;ul  kept  the  enemy  con- 
tinuously oa  bahmcc  by  a  reniarkable  series 
of  spoiling  operations  'These  operations  have 
not  only  left  the  Hanoi  Wiu  planners  In  the 
wretched  situation  of  a  man  miking  huge 
investments  and  getting  no  return  at  all. 
In  addition,  they  also  have  taken  a  very 
severe  toll  on  the  manpower  and  morale  of 
the  enemy  forces. 

Furthermore.  General  We*;tmoreland  has 
achieved  these  very  impressive  results  with 
a  margin  of  strength  that  Is  still  Inadequate. 
But  his  margin  Is  widening  month  by  month. 
Add  that  the  supposedly  Buddhist-controlled 
Vietnamese  1st  divi.sion  has  Just  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  the  V  C  in  Quangtrl  Pro- 
vince— which  must  mean  that  tiie  recent  dis- 
orders have  affected  the  Vietnamese  army 
much  les-s  than  might  have  been  feared. 

With  the  South  Vietname.?e  forces  rela- 
tively unimpaired  and  with  his  own  margin 
continuously  widening,  it  is  obvlotis  that 
General  Westmoreland  is  soon  going  to  be 
able  to  do  all  sorto  of  things  which  his  lim- 
ited resources  h.^ve  not  previously  permitted. 

Theee  new  departures,  such  as  vlrttially 
jjermanent  occupation  of  some  of  the  key 
V.C.  base  aseas.  will  bring  much  bigger  divid- 
ends than  can  be  got  with  sjxsiling  opera- 
tions. 

Greater  pressure  on  North  Vietnam;  still 
worst  reverses  for  the  V.C.  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops  tn  the  South:  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Hanoi's  most  fondly  cherished  po- 
litical hopes — that  triple  combination.  If  it 
can  be  realized,  should  produce  another  turn- 
ing point  in  the  war 

We  were  on  the  brink  of  catastrophic  defeat 
last  year  We  are  now  gaining  slowly  on  the 
other  side.  If  the  turning  point  ocxnes  by 
autumn,  it  may  even  be  possible  to  see  light 
at  the  end  of  tiie  tunnel 


Insight  Into  the  Role  of  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  unu.sually  vivid  in.slght  into  the  role 
and  nature  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  provided  by  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Huntsville,  Ala..  Times.  The  comments 
originally  were  printed  in  the  Tupelo. 
Miss..  Journal  before  being  reprinted  In 
Huntsville 

Because  false  and  misleading  Informa- 
tion Is  so  prevelant,  it  Is  easy  to  loose 
sight  of  the  real  Importance  of  goven- 
ment  In  the  life  of  the  Nation.  This 
editorial  points  out  that  to  the  extent 
that  the  dog  wags  the  tail,  rather  than 
vice  versa,  private  enterprise  Is  Govern- 
ment. 


I  am  certain  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  views  of  this  editorial  and  I 
ask  that  It  be  Included  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

The  Dog  Wags  the  Tail 

Government  is  everybody's  whipping-boy. 
Many  of  us  with  a  house  with  a  50-foot 
frontage  and  a  checking-account  that  fre- 
quently won't  check  feel  nevertheless  capable 
and  authorized  to  declaim  about  the  co.sts 
and  wastes  of  government. 

The  Times  is  aware  that  trtie  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  the  federal  government  is 
met  with  rarely.  Too  freciuenlly,  virtually 
all  of  us  declaim  when  we  might  better  be 
reflecting.  A  short  time  ago,  the  Tupelo 
(Miss.)  Journal  published  an  editorial  which 
counters  that  trend.  In  fact,  It  provided 
such  a  rare  clarity  and  examples  that  The 
Times  feels  it  is  both  proper  and  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  provide  space  to  reprint  it  herein 
full: 

Years  ago  when  we  were  in  school,  it  w;.s 
assumed  that  we  had  pretty  well  descriocd 
the  U.S.  government  if  we  could  rattle  off  the 
names  of  the  cabinet  members  along  with 
those  of  the  President  and  vice  president. 

And  there  are  still  many  who  assume  that 
If  a  few  more  names  are  added — such  as 
those  who  head  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission — the  American  governmeiit  has 
been  fairly  well  covered. 

But  today  the  sector  of  private  enterprise 
which  draws  Its  living  from  Uncle  Sam  is 
far  bigger  than  the  federal  government  itself. 

Thus  when  we  talk  about  reducing  or  ex- 
panding government  expenditures,  we  auto- 
matically Imply  major  changes  in  private 
enterprise. 

For  to  the  extent  that  the  dog  icag.i  the 
tail,  rather  than  vice  versa,  private  eriterpm-e 
i3  government . 

That,  of  cotirse,  sounds  confusing  And 
this  whole  subject  Is  mentioned  only  be- 
cause so  many  people — Including  boosters  of 
big  business — seem  to  like  to  condemn  "the 
government"  while  asstmalng  that  business 
Is  something  whoUy  apvart  from  and  above 
association  with  the  "federal  bureaucracy." 

Yet  here  are  a  few  simple  facts  which  indi- 
cate how  Inadeqtiate  the  old-time  knowl- 
edge of  cabinet  names  and  duties  is  in 
providing  an  understanding  of  what  the 
federal  government  actually  is. 

Government  ■payments  each  year  to  the 
North  American,  Aviation  Company  for  ex- 
ample, are  larger  than  the  sums  required  to 
operate  the  State  Department,  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Commerce  Department 
combined. 

Yet  nobody  ever  thinks  of  this  two  billion 
dollar  outlay  to  'a  single  private  firm  as 
being  a  psirt  of  government — or  govern- 
ment costs  being  affected  by  the  efficiency 
or  wages  of   this  plane  manufacturer. 

Similarly,  the  federal  government  each 
year  pays  to  a  single  private  firm,  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Company,  as  much  as  the 
nation's  entire  price  support  and  subsidy 
program  for  all  the  farmers  In  America  has 
averaged  over  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

And  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Company  draws 
as  much  from  the  federal  budget  each  year 
as  Is  required  to  operate  the  entire  US. 
Commerce  Department  with  Is  scores  of  pro- 
grams affecting  every  aspect  of  private  nnd 
business  life. 

Is  the  opeartion  of  Congress,  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  American  government,  getting 
crut  of  hand  with  Its  higher  salaries,  costly 
investigations,    global    travel,   etc  '' 

Sometimes  all  of  us  probably  get  to  won- 
dering If  this  isn't  so. 

But  Congress,  through  one  of  the  three 
basic  branches  of  American  government. 
actually  costs  no  more  than  Uncle  Sam 
spends  each  year  on  projects  condurtcd  hy 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
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And  remember  all  those  important  agen- 
.'■:es  of  yester-year  which  were  considered  so 
importiint  In  governments— the  Federal  Trade 
ronuni.'Miion.  the  Federal  Power  Oommlsslon, 
the  Tariff  Oommlsslon,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Securities  and  Ki- 
change  Commission  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission? 

Today  all  six  of  these  key  independent 
agetLcii's  are  administered  for  l&st  than  what 
the  federal  government  payt  each  year  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
firr  research  work  and  similar  projects. 

And  while  the  Atomic  Elnergy  Oommlsslon 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  have  a  payroll  themselves  of  only 
40,000  people  more  than  500,000  people  em- 
ployed by  private  firms  ove  their  Jobs  to  the 
contracts  their  companies  have  with  these 
two  federal  agencies. 

When  we  say  that  goiernment  costs  too 
much,  that  government  is  wasteful,  etc..  we 
mean  m  a  way.  therefore,  that  all  these  pri- 
vate firms  which  do  work  for  the  government 
are  wasteful  in  the  manner  they  run  their 
business  and  in  the  wages  they  pay  their 
eight  million  employes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  may  be.  For  a 
number  of  large  American  firms  pay  their 
presidents  two  to  four  times  as  much  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  make*. 

And  a  few  private  firms  even  pay  their 
top  man  as  much  as  is  earned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  all  his  Cabi- 
jut  metiiber.'i  combined. 

As  far  as  we  know  all  this  doesn't  prove 
a  thing. 

But  we  believe  that  if  we  k&ep  such  In- 
formation In  mind  It  helps  us  not  merely  to 
understand  our  government  better  but  to  be 
a  Utile  more  tolerant  of  its  ever-rising  costs. 
For  the  federal  government.  Itself,  em- 
ploys only  two  and  a  half  million  civilian 
workers  compared  with  the  eight  million  em- 
ployed by  private  firms  to  supply  the  things 
bought  by  the  government. 

How  these  private  firms  operate  their  busi- 
ness and  what  wages  they  pay.  therefore,  has 
as  much  to  do  with  the  cost  and  efficiency  of 
the  federal  government  as  does  the  govern- 
ment's  own   operations. 
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Liberals,  Unite 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    .Nrw    TURK 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13,  1966 
Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  primary 
campaigns  and  periodicals  have  made 
clear  during  the  last  few  months,  there 
Ls  a  division  of  opinion  In  the  country 
about  what  constitutes  "liberalism." 
This  division  has  the  disadvantage  of 
dividing  the  liberal  ranks,  as  It  has  been 
pointed  out.  but  It  also  has  the  advan- 
tage of  forcing  liberals  to  reexamine  their 
own  views  rather  than  smugly  to  sit 
back  and  continue  to  accept  past  posl- 
tlotis. 

In  the  June  24  Issue  of  Aufbau  Von 
Hans  Stelnltz  takes  note  of  the  problem. 
Uberals  are  "bitter,  confused  and  break- 
ing up,"  he  writes.  He  then  goes  on  to 
recommend  that  liberals  uiUte  around  a 
basic  program  which  he  briefly  outline*. 

His  comments,  I  think,  should  be  oi 
interest  to  liberals  and  conservatlTe* 
aUke.  The  column,  entitled  "Llberala. 
Unite,-  follows: 


LIBEKAIpS,  TJnttk 

(By  Von  Hans  Stelnllz) 
American  Liberalism  is  in  bad  shape.  The 
forces  of  progress  and  reform,  which  In  this 
oounta^  are  known  by  the  somewhat  mis- 
lead Ing  catch -aU  name  ot  "Liberallain,"  are 
split,  discouraged,  bitter,  confused  and 
breaking  up.  They  are  helplessly  looking 
for  new  ideas  and  purposes,  for  new  for- 
mulas and  programs  which  might  pull  them 
together  and  give  their  set  of  values  a  new 
lease  on  life. 

Hardly  tw©  years  ago,  everything  was  clear 
and  simple.  American  Liberals,  overcoming 
their  original  skepticism,  had  gathered 
around  President  Johnson,  then  at  the 
threshold  of  his  1964  Presidential  campaign. 
He  was  opposed  by  Senator  Goldwater,  repre- 
senting all  elements  of  yesteryear,  standing 
for  everything  that  Uberals  opposed,  and 
t.heir  choice  was  easy.  They  could  look  back 
on  some  splendid  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights:  their  sit-ins,  their  Free- 
dom rides,  their  March  to  Washington,  their 
fraternal  "We  shaU  overcome"  demonstra- 
tions for  better  citizenship:  they  had  Just 
stood  up  against  what  was  then  called  "the 
white  backlash."  they  had  achieved  results, 
good  new  laws  had  been  passed,  and  good 
new  programs  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
man  in  the  White  House. 

After  his  overwhelming  victory  at  the  polls. 
Congress  followed  suit.  Uberals  saw  tangible 
progress:  bright  new  reforms,  the  first  steps 
toward  the  'Great  Society."  courageous  at- 
tacks on  the  perennial  evils  in  our  big  cities, 
our  schools,  our  countryside,  our  rural  slums, 
the  neglect  of  our  elderly.  And  Liberals 
were  more  hopeful,  more  united,  more  con- 
fident than  ever. 

Then  came  the  backlash,  the  real  one.  The 
tragic  developments  tn  Vietnam  took  their 
toll,  splitting  the  liberal  community  wide 
open.  The  civil  rights  movement  lost  its 
momentum^and  was  further  weakened  by 
the  appearance  of  a  militant  new  "black 
nationalism":  easily  explained,  easily  under- 
stood, and  yet  an  ugly  spot  on  the  broad 
united  front  of  liberal  whites  and  colored. 
The  pacifist  Left  (or  "New  Left")  rose  against 
LBJ,  and  even  more  bitterly  agalnat  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  hitherto  the  undis- 
puted leader  of  aU  liberal  forces.  While 
.some  Liberals  continue  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  m  Vietnam,  albeit  reluc- 
tantly, others,  the  majority,  have  long  dls- 
.sociated  themselves  from  It — without,  how- 
ever, knowing  exactly  what  other  course  to 
follow  In  this  diabolic  situation. 

The  result  is  uneasiness,  malaise,  despair. 
confusion.  Furthermore.  It  has  shown  up  in 
the  latest  primaries:  the  conservative  right 
of  the  Goldwater-heir  Ronald  Reagan  re- 
asserted itself,  the  democratic  primaries  suf- 
fered from  intramural  party  squabble*  be- 
tween "doves"  and  Johnson  supporters,  with 
inconclu.slve  results;  bitterness  Increases 
hopes  diminish.  America  seems  to  move  to- 
ward the  right — for  want  of  cohesion  and 
vigor  in  the  liberal  camp. 

Is  this  unavoidable?  Is  there  no  remedy 
for  the  sick  liberal  body  poUtlc?  Do  wo 
merely  have  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  heritage  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Adial  Stevenson?  Cannot  the 
Liberals  be  united  again?  Granted  that  Ub- 
erallsm— as  Hitbkkt  Ht7hphsct  put  It— Is  no 
dogma  and  may  very  weU  thrive  through  dis- 
sent and  debate;  yet  a  minimum  of  common 
goals  would  be  necessary  to  galvanize  it  and 
inspire  It  with  new  vigor.  Given  the  calami- 
ties of  Vietnam  and  the  loss  of  momentum  In 
the  civil  rights  movement:  can  such  a  mini- 
mum set  of  new  goals  be  achieved? 

Let  us  try  to  sketch  such  a  minimum  pro- 
gram. By  pUytng  down  all  controversial 
usuea,  cannot  a  se«  of  common  goals  be 
lined  up  on  which  Uberals  of  aU  factions— 
from  the  pacifist  "New  Left"  to  the  labor 
ontons,  the  dvll  rights  workers  and  the  more 
<rid-fa«htoned    Wg-clty    intellectuals— might 


agree?  Ciunot  a  measiu-e  of  new  vitality  be 
achieved  Just  by  concentrating  on  what 
unite*  them  and  disregarding  what  pulls 
them  apart? 

Liberals  of  all  shades  can  agree  on  the 
original  vision  of  the  "Great  Society"  and 
support  Its  implemenution— a  big  Job  ahead 
They  can.  and  should,  enthusiastically  agree 
on  programs  of  urbantsm  and  the  protection 
of  nature,  of  school  reforms  and  public 
transportation,  of  public  health  and  guar- 
antees for  senior  citizens.  They  could  agree 
on  a  bigger  role  of  government  inspection  in 
the  fields  of  drug  control  and  automobile 
safety,  on  Uuthful  packaging  and  advertis- 
ing. 

They  could,  and  should,  agree  on  con- 
tinued vigilance  In  the  field  of  civil  rights— 
not  so  much  for  further  laws,  but  for  en- 
forcing the  application  of  the  existing  ones: 
pushing  for  peaceful  progress  on  the  social 
and  human  level,  always  remembering  that 
the  goal  remains  honest  equality  for  all 
citizens. 

In  foreign  affairs — the  most  delicate  field 
of  them  all — Liberals  ought  to  strive  in  a 
forceful  united  front  for  a  solution  of  the 
Vietnam  war  at  the  conference  table,  as  was 
done  twelve  years  ago  in  Geneva.  -They 
should  oppose  senseless  escalation,  militarist 
"No-substltute-for  vlctory"-ldeas,  and  the 
haughty  neglect  of  all  civilian  reform  moves. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  ought  not  to 
endorse  unilateral  and  unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  American  forces  In  Vietnam- 
the  war  should  be  ended  by  conference,  and 
not  by  any  dictates  on  either  side. 

Liberals  should  furthermore,  and  quite 
urgently,  support  the  new  wave  of  east-west 
contacts  in  Europe,  the  reduction  of  cold  war 
tensions,  the  loosening  of  military  alliances, 
the  Improved  atmosphere  of  east- west  trade 
travel  and  cultural  exchanges:  a  wide  field 
which  Uberals  have  seldom  explored  enough 
Could  this  be  a  new  beginning?  Could 
these  modest  minimum  goals  be  Instrumen- 
tal in  welding  together  what  acrimonious 
dissension  has  lately  torn  apart?  Oouid 
Liberalism,  once  Americas  proudest  poUtlcal 
force,  be  brought  to  the  forefront  again 
ready  to  carry  on?  Is  it  not  high  time  for 
Liberals  to  unite.  In  the  Interest  of  all  that 
still  needs  to  be  done? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENtrSSBEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'^E.S 

Thursday,  July  14.  1966 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  long 
been  an  advocate  of  the  concept  of  the 
Federal  Government  sharing  part  of  Its 
revenues  with  the  States.  I  think  this 
approach  of  Federal -State  tax  coopera- 
tion is  e.ssentlaJ  If  the  State  and  local 
governments  are  to  survive  In  an  era  of 
accelerating  authority  by  the  National 
Government.  My  bill.  H.R.  10696  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
share  up  to  5  percent  of  its  Income  with 
the  States  for  use  In  strengthening  edu- 
cation. This  legislation  has  received 
wide  support  among  tax  authorities.  Gov- 
ernors, educators  ,and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Wallich.  one  of  the  top 
economists,  teachers,  and  journalists  In 
our  country  today,  wrote  a  moet  persua- 
sive column  In  the  June  27  Newsweek 
citing  the   urgency   in   adopting  a   tax 
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sharios  plan.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Include  the  article  "Federal  Versus 
Local"  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Fkdolal  VcKsxrs  Iiocai. 

(By  Henry  C.  WalllcJi) 
Mayor  John  Lindsay's  epic  battle  for  the 
budget  of  New  York  City  has  laid  bare  the 
mal&lse  that  aifllcta  state  and  local  finances 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  flimnces 
of  New  York  City  have  been  mismanaged,  to 
be  sure.  But  If  that  were  all.  Mayor  Lindsay's 
troubles  would  be  minor.  The  real  problem. 
U  one  of  financial  incompatibility  IJetween 
the  services  a  large  city  should  provide  and 
the  reaources  upon  which  It  can  draw.  This 
may  end  in  a  divorce  of  local  responsibility 
to  provide  services  from  political  power  to 
control  them.  If  the  mayor  of  a  large  city 
cannot  raise  the  money  he  needs  to  do  his 
Job.  control  of  the  city's  affairs  Inevitably 
sllpa  from  his  and  his  constituents'  hands. 
As  Mayor  Lindsay — and  many  of  his  col- 
leaguee  elsewhere — contemplates  his  deficit, 
be  does  not  have  far  to  look  for  the  causes. 
Many  people  want  to  work  In  the  city,  but 
only  the  very  rich — and  the  very  poor — can 
alTonl  to  live  and  raise  their  children  there. 
The  city  must  provide  a  rich  menu  of  serv- 
leee  to  many  people  who  do  not  pay  for 
them.  So  the  mayor  tries  to  reach  out  Into 
the  suburbs  to  tax  the  commuter.  There 
he  encounters  the  resistance  of  the  state 
government. 

e»ja»«TrnoN  in  LAxmr 

New  York  State  le  no  ogre.  Like  all  other 
•tatflB,  It  contributes  heavily  already  to  the 
support  at  Its  cities.  Nationwide,  states  &• 
nanc*  their  dtles  to  the  tune  of  almost  30 
per  cent  ot  iocal  general  revenues.  But 
neltlMT  New  York  nor  any  other  state  oper- 
ates a  gold  mine.  And  other  reeoiirces  are 
hard  to  oome  by  for  state  governments, 
madi  In  contrast  to  their  Wg  Federal 
brother. 

At  first  bluah  this  seems  hard  to  imder- 
stand.  When  one  oomparee  the  usual  tax 
rates  at  states  with  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Federal  government,  the  Impression  is  that 
tbe  states  ought  to  have  a  much  easier  time 
Increasing  their  revenues  than  would  the 
Federal  goyemment.  It  is  easier  to  double 
•  S  per  cent  sales  tax  than  a  48  p>er  cent 
corporate- profits  tax. 

To  argue  this  line  is  to  overlook  the  com- 
petltlon  In  tax  laxity  to  which  our  statee 
are  oonynltted.  The  state  or  city  which 
pushes  Its  taxes  out  of  line  loses  Its  Indus- 
tries. The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  hae 
been  trying  to  make  that  clear  to  Mayor 
Undsay.  Henoe  the  difficulty  in  raising  state 
and  local  revenues.  Hence  the  difficulty  In 
providing  the  services  that  must  be  paid  cxut 
of  those  revenues. 

A    POWEB    VACtrUM 

The  Federal  government,  which  abhors  a 
Tacuum.  may  feel  tempted  to  step  In  and  fiil 
the  gap.  Already  It  has  Injected  Itself  by 
TTiA-fcing  conditional  grants  to  the  states  for 
Amounts  now  budgeted  at  $14.7  billion.  Each 
grant  twists  the  arms,  more  or  lees  gently, 
of  aotne  state  or  local  authority:  "Do  this. 
do  that,  or  do  without  the  money."  Much  of 
the  time,  no  doubt,  the  Federal  government's 
standards  are  reaaonable.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment, by  and  large.  Is  honest  and  com- 
petent. Not  all  state  and  local  administra- 
tions are.  But  tf  we  want  limited  govern- 
ment, we  eannot  let  the  Federal  gfovemment 
acquire  unlinUted  power. 

A  logical  way  out  of  this  dilemma  Is  shown 
by  the  widely  discussed  Heller-Pechman  plan 
providing  for  unconditional  grants  of  Fed- 
eral money  to  the  states.  The  plan  uses  the 
great  financial  power  of  the  Federal  revenue 
syrtesn.  but  does  not  let  It  be  translated  into 
political  power  over  state  and  local  author- 
ities. Tb»  plan  incurs  the  risk  that  some 
states  may  not  make  the  "right "  use  of  the 
money.    They  may  even  take  advantage  of  It 


to  cut  their  own  taxes.  The  ansrwer  to  critics 
who  m^fc"  this  point,  located  mainly  oo  the 
political  left,  must  be  that  the  money  after 
all  Is  the  taxpayers'.  If  the  taxpayers  ot 
some  states  prefer  the  money  to  the  services, 
why  shoxildn't  that  be  their  prlvUeee? 

Senator  Javtts  of  New  York  has  offered  a 
bill  embodying  the  main  features  of  this 
plan.  The  humiliating  struggle  between  the 
City  and  the  State  of  New  York  demon- 
strates the  urgency  of  channeling  some  Fed- 
eral money,  with  no  strings  attactied,  to  the 
local  level.  The  Federal  government,  com- 
fortably off  as  It  is,  may  feel  that  Its  present 
method  of  tied  gxani-s  has  worked  well 
enough.  But  here  Is  one  ca.se  where  to  leave 
well  enough  alone  m«uis  to  let  things  go 
from  biid  to  worse. 


Awaiting  Johnson's  Promised 
Word  on  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF  INDI.^N.\ 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  numerous 
problems  that  have  been  cau.sed  by  the 
current  airline  strike.  Much  has  ap- 
peared In  print  concerning  the  matter, 
as  well  as  many  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  public  officials.  One  of 
the  finest  articles  that  I  have  read  Is  one 
that  was  written  by  Clayton  Pritchey. 
I  believe  tliat  this  fine  article  will  he  of 
Interest  to  all  the  Members.  I,  there- 
fore, have  leave  to  have  it  printed  In  the 
Record: 

Awaiting  .Joh.n'son's  Promised  Word  on 

Strikes 

(By  Clayton  Pritchey  i 

In  his  Su\te  of  the  Union  mes-vige  on  Jan. 
20.  President  Johns<7n.  In  the  wake  of  New 
York's  crippling  subway  strike,  said: 

"I  Intend  to  ask  Congress  to  consider 
me.'vsures  which  without  Improperly  invading 
state  and  local  authority  will  enable  us  effec- 
tively to  deal  with  stnkee  which  threaten 
Irreparable  dam.\ge  to  the  nation  \1  Interest." 

That's  the  last  we've  heard  about  that. 
Six  months  have  gone  by  and,  as  the  shut- 
down of  the  airlines  p:i.lnfullT  shows,  nothing 
h.xs  been  done  There  has  been  no  White 
House  foUowup.  and  none  appears  on  the 
horizon.  In  fairness  to  John.son.  It  should 
be  noted  that  he  finds  hlniiielf  in  the  same 
dilenini.i  that  h;is  frustrated  niany  other 
White  Ho'a.se  incumbents.  It's  easy  to  talk 
about  dolnp  something:  and  it  is  not  at  all 
easy  to  do  It.  The  plain  isu.t  Lb  that  no 
i>re8ldent  has  been  able  to  find  a  wholly  ac- 
ceptable and  effective  remedy  for  strikes  that 
imperil  the  public  Interests. 

It  Ls  al.w  a  notable  fact  that  both  George 
Mc.TJiy.  president  of  the  AFL  CIO.  and  Walter 
Reuther.  the  number  two  labor  leader.  Joined 
Johnson  In  denouncing  the  subway  strike. 
but  they  have  not  come  fan»r;ird  with  any 
new  remedies  either. 

Meany,  in  his  usual  constructive  fashion, 
merely  said  he  would  oppose  any  Presidential 
effort  to  obtain  federal  legislation  covering 
city  and  state  employes  Reu'.her.  in  his 
more  responsive  way,  said.  "Society  can't  tol- 
erate stoppages  which  endanger  the  very 
exl.stence  of  society. 

Reuther  Is  wrong.  Society  not  only  can. 
but  does  tolerate  such  stoppages.  In  the 
liist   few   years   there   have   been  big  rtrlkes 


ttiat  shut  down  shipping,  buikiing.  p\ibl  c- 
schools,  newspapers,  taxis,  bu.se.^.  and  the 
airlines. 

In  each  instance  everybody.  Including  the 
lawmakers,  agreed  "there  ought  to  be  a 
law."  But  It  takes  time  to  prepare  legis- 
lation, and  by  that  time  the  emergency  is 
over  and  the  pressure  is  off.  It  Is  also  then 
discovered  that  while  strikes  are  damaging 
they  seldom  prove  fatal  to  the  national 
Interest.    They  Just  seem  to  at  the  time. 

At  the  moment,  the  country  is  indignant 
about  the  airline  shutdown,  and  t'nere  1.'= 
renewed  talk  of  "doing  something."  b-'t  in 
the  wake  of  settlement,  the  passion  for  re- 
form will,  as  usual,  soon  spend  Itseif  Tiie 
politicians  are  wise  to  this.  Six  months  ago 
everyone  thought  this  session  of  Congress 
would  certainly  pass  new  strike  legislation, 
but  there  Is  little  or  nothing  left  of  that  in- 
nocent hope. 

Perhaps,  after  all  these  years.  It  Ijs  time 
for  us  to  stop  kidding  ourselves  that  there 
is  some  miraculous  answer  to  these  exa,s- 
perating,  and  often  stupid  strikes,  which 
hurt  the  innocent  bystander — namely  the 
public. 

After  the  Manhattan  subway  strike.  New 
York  State  was  urged  to  emulate  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Act,  which  provides  for 
a  National  Mediation  Board  to  handle  dis- 
putes between  rail  or  air  carriers  and  labor 
unions.  It  also  permits  a  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Board  to  make  nonblndlng  recom- 
mendations If  mediation  falls,  and  provides 
for  a  30-day  cooUng-off  period  before  a  strike 
can  be  called. 

Yet  In  the  airline  dispute,  every  step  of 
this  procedure  was  followed,  and  still  there 
was  a  strike.  That's  what  prompts  recurring 
demands  for  compulsory  arbitration. 

For  years  tliis  radical  but  seemingly  sim- 
ple solution  has  tempted  Americans.  A  re- 
cent Gallup  poll  showed  the  public  2-1  In 
favor  of  It,  a  large  Increase  over  last  year. 
Unfortunately.  It  has  two  Berlous  throw- 
backs. 

First,  various  state  experiments  with  com- 
pulsory arbitration  have  not  been  too  en- 
couraging, nor  has  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries where  It  has  been  tried  nationally. 

Second,  both  labor  and  management  shrink 
from  such  critical  government  Intervention, 
and  as  long  as  they  feel  that  way  It  Is  un- 
likely  that   Congress   will   go   against   them. 

Still,  even  If  forced  arbitration  is  not  the 
Instant  answer.  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  develop  better  strike  machinery  than  we 
have  now.  It  could  do  worse  than  consider 
the  formula  sponsored  by  Senator  Javits. 

If,  under  his  proposal,  a  labor  dispute  did 
not  yield  to  fact-flndli;g  or  a  compulsory 
30-day  bargaining  period,  federal  courts,  at 
the  President's  request,  could  appoint  re- 
ceivers to  operate  struck  facilities  to  the  ex- 
tent  necessary  for  health  or  safety. 

If  the  administration  feels  this  is  not 
a  good  answer,  it  would  be  helpftU  to  krow 
^•hy — and  also  what  Its  own  promised  nn:=wer 
Is. 


July  IJ^,  1966 
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Effect*  of  Revision  of  Residual  Import 
Quotas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have 
been  advised  In  a  letter  from  Charles  W. 
Colsen,  counsel  to  the  New  EIngland 
Council  for  Economic  Flesearch  and  De- 
velopment, dated  May  31,  1966,  that  due 


to  revision  In  the  residual  oO  import 
quotas  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  March  25,  1966,  quotations  cm 
residual  oil  in  New  England  were  down  35 
centa  a  barrel  frcwn  the  period  Immedi- 
ately before  the  quotas  were  removed. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  council  that  this 
will  result  in  a  saving  of  more  than  $30 
million  to  the  New  England  consumer. 
This,  I  believe.  Is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  strong  efforts  made  by 
all  25  New  England  Congressmen  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  OEP  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  system  of  import  quotas.  The 
old  system  l)enefited  no  one  and  bur- 
dened the  consumers  of  New  England  as 
well  as  placing  unnecessary  strain  upon 
relations  with  those  countries  which  are 
principal  exporters  of  residual  olL 

We  should  he  aware  that  under  GATT, 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and 
Trade,  subscribed  to  by  some  75  nations, 
import  quotas  are  regarded  as  highly  in- 
imical to  the  best  Interests  of  world  trade. 
The  removal  of  the  Import  quota  on 
residual  oil  is  in  line  with  GATT  policies 
and  I  am  sure  will  be  so  recognized  by 
other  signatories  in  future  tariff  negotia- 
tions. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  a  part  in 
bringing  about  a  decision  beneficial  to 
my  constituents  as  well  as  to  our  an- 
nounced policy  of  liberalized  world  trade. 
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Senator  Donglac  It  Right: 
Loopholei 


Ping  the  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  14, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  last  year  I  have  periodically  made 
proposals  to  reform  our  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem which  presentl-.r  affords  special  priv- 
ileges to  many  larre  companies  and  the 
very  wealthy. 

Senator  PAm.  Douglas,  one  of  our 
greatest  defenders  of  the  public  interest, 
has  perslstenUy  pushed  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  massive  subsidies  for  privileged 
groups  and  Individuals.  I  would  like  to 
caU  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  pertaiiilng  to  the  tremendous 
efforts  over  the  years  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  minols.  I  also 
would  like  to  say  that  this  editorial  very 
succinctly  and  accurately  points  up  the 
urgent  need  for  a  prompt  and  thorough 
reform  of  our  tax  systeiru 

On  February  23.  1966,  I  Introduced  a 
bill.  H.R  12993,  which  is  identical  to  leg- 
islation sponsored  by  Senator  Douglas 
and  others  in  the  Senate.  Approval  of 
this  legislation  would  be  the  flrat  step  by 
Congress  along  the  road  to  an  equitable 
and  fair  tax  system,  a  move  in  our  best 
democratic  tradition. 

The  editorial  foUows: 
Sen.atob  Douglas  Is  Right:  PLtrc  the  Tax 

Loopholes  I 
The  tax  loopholes  scandal  waa  in  the  newi 
again  lately.     In  one  development,  newspa- 
pers published  a  "secret"  report  on  an  In- 


TesUgatlan  being  made  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Serrloe  Into  400  cases  of  possible  abuae 
ot  the  "charity-  loophole. 

Alao,  Sen.  Paxti,  Dovolas  (D.,  m.),  long  a 
battler  against  lopsided  taxes,  put  the  spot- 
light anew  on  inntimerable  loopholes  and 
caUed  for  plugging  them  to  secure  added  rev- 
enue before  Imposing  any  general  tax  in- 
crease to  finance  the  Vietnam  wax. 

The  400  cases  being  studied  by  the  IRS  deal 
with  "philanthropists"  who  claim  tax  write- 
offs totalling  $4.3  million  on  gifts  of  art  works 
that  actually  cost  them  loss  than  $1.6  mll- 
Uon — and  many  of  whom  apparently  rolled 
up  handsome  cash  profits  thereby. 

Here's  an  example  of  how  this  "gift" 
scheme  operates:  A  prospective  donor  buys 
an  art  work  for  $50,000  which  he  eventually 
presents  to  his  "alma  mater."  Before  doing 
so,  he  has  a  friendly  art  appraiser  say  the 
work  Is  worth  $150,000, 

He  then  deducts  the  $150,000  as  a  "charity 
gift"  on  his  Income  tax  return,  if  he's  in 
the  top  bracket  of  say  50  to  80  per  cent,  he 
cuts  his  tax  payments  by  far  more  than  the 
$50,000  and  ends  up  with  a  tidy  "profit." 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  ftrst  reported 
the  IRS  probe,  quoted  a  tax  agent  as  saying 
that  one  high  bracket  taxpayer  over  a  12- 
year  period  claimed  oontributlons  of  art 
totaling  $813,000  In  value,  for  which  he  had 
paid  $265,000.  His  tax  saving  was  said  to 
be  over  $492,000. 

Phony  "offers"  are  also  used  to  iitfiate  the 
value,  the  IRS  let  It  be  known.  For  example, 
the  "philanthropist"  has  an  acquaintance 
offer  an  Inflated  price  for  his  art.  The  ownw 
turns  that  down,  and  Instead  donates  the  art 
to  his  old  school.  He  then  uses  the  pumped- 
up  offer  as  his  figure  for  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion purposes. 

Douglas  cited  some  glaring  examples  of 
the  results  of  other  tax  loopholes.  Latest 
avaUable  Treasury  figxu-es.  he  said,  show  that 
32  persona  with  incomeo  of  over  $500,000  {ot 
whom  20  had  Incomes  of  over  $1  million) 
didn't  pay  a  single  cent  in  taxes  In  19631 

Why  was  that?  "Because."  said  Douglas. 
"of  the  oU  depletion  allowances,  the  capital 
gains  provisions,  and  the  stock  options." 

Douglas  declared  that  because  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  and  related  tax  loopholee, 
one  oil  operator  with  $26  million  m  Income 
In  one  year  "paid  not  one  penny  in  income 
taxes."  Also,  a  major  oil  company  with 
profits  of  $65  million  over  a  five-year  period 
"not  oaily  paid  no  taxes,  but  received  a  rebate 
of  $425,000." 

"I  say,  let's  plug  these  tax  loopholes," 
Douglas  urged.  "Let's  abolish  lavish  sub- 
Bidies  to  the  well-to-do  before  we  raise  the 
taxee  of  average  American  citizens." 

Labor  wholeheartedly  agrees  with  Senator 
Douglas.  It's  time  for  actioD  by  Congrees  to 
close  the  loopholes  by  which  so  many  ot  the 
rich  escape  paying  their  fair  share  while  the 
ordinary  worker  must  pay  his  taxes  in  full. 


L.B  J.  in  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14. 1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I*resident  Johnson  visited  Iowa  on  June 
30.  He  left  Washington  before  noon  and 
did  not  leave  Iowa  imtll  almost  mid- 
night Washington  time.  That  12-hour 
period  was  packed  solidly  with  events 
and.  of  course,  could  not  possibly  be 
fully  covered  in  one  article  In  a  news- 
paper, but  the  interpretive  article  which 


I  think  probably  most  nearly  portrarys 
the  highlights  of  the  trip  is  one  from 
the  Davenport  Times-Democrat  of  July 
3  which  I  have  set  forth  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  others  may  read 

Iv. 

I  was  one  of  those  privileged  to  accom- 
pany the  President  from  Washington  to 
Iowa  and  to  be  with  him  while  he  was  in 
Iowa  I  was  in  the  automobile  with  the 
President  as  it  drove  through  the  streets 
and  roads  lined  with  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. I  was  also  in  the  automobile  with 
the  President  as  he  drove  through  the 
same  streets  in  the  fall  of  1964. 

Prom  this  vantage  point,  sitting  in  the 
automobUe  with  the  President,  I  could 
see  the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the 
people  as  they  viewed  the  President.  On 
both  occasions  they  were  clearly  saying, 
"That  Is  our  President,  we  want  to  greet 
him,  we  are  depending  upon  him,  he  has 
our  best  wishes."  I  could  not  detect  any 
change  in  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of 
the  people  and  their  reactions  on  the  two 
trips. 

When  the  President  would  stop  and  get 
out  of  the  car  to  give  a  personal  greet- 
ing on  a  particular  street  comer,  the 
crowd  would  simply  go  wild  with  enthu- 
siasm and  many  people  were  moved  to 
tears.  Children  would  Jimap  up  and 
down  with  Joy;  it  was  a  truly  moving  ex- 
perience to  watch  the  reaction  of  the 
people.  'When  we  drove  through  the 
countryside,  crowds  would  be  accumu- 
lated at  crossroads  and  one  could  see  cars 
parked  for  a  long  way  back  from  the 
crossroads  indicating  that  people  had 
driven  for  many  miles  so  that  they  and 
their  children  could  see  the  President. 

The  principal  speech  lasted  58  minutes 
t)ecause  it  was  interrupted  56  times  with 
applause.  The  speech  was  deliver^  in 
an  auditorium  in  Des  Moines  on  one  of 
the  hottest  evenings  in  history  and  with- 
out the  benefit  of  air  conditioning.  In 
spite  of  this  physically  uncomfortable 
situation,  the  crowd  was  applauding  as 
often  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm  in 
in  the  last  5  minutes  of  the  speech  as  It 
was  in  the  first  5  minutes  of  the  speech 
Highlights  of  the  speech  are  set  forth  in 
the  article  I  mentioned  and  which  is  set 
forth  t>elow  ♦ 

L.B.J.  IN  Iowa:  Stands  Firm,  No  Alibis  fob 
His  Policies 

(By   John   McCormlck   of  the  Tlraes-De.nio- 
crat  staff) 

Des  Moines. — Anyone  who  expected  F*resl- 
dent  Johnson  to  be  apologetic  or  offer  aHbls 
for  any  of  his  adnUnlstratlon's  policies  and 
statements  was  sorely  disappointed  in  L.B  J  'a 
visit  to  Iowa  Thursday. 

In  his  curbstone  and  barnyard  chats  with 
the  crowd  that  turned  out  to  greet  him  and 
in  his  formal  address  at  a  $100-a-plate  fund- 
raising  dinner,  Johnson  made  It  clear  that  he 
stands  solidly  behind  his  programs. 

He  went  so  far  as  to  bring  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman  with  him,  un- 
announced, on  the  foray  into  the  "heartland 
of  the  farming  industry."  Preeman's  pres- 
ence was  symboUc  of  Johnson's  full  backing 
of  his  chief  agriculture  aide. 

There  were  no  apologies  nor  aUbla  for  the 
recent  statements  and  actions  by  both  John- 
son and  Freeman  which  have  stirred  some  re- 
sentment among  the  nation's  farmea^. 
woaos  seuvered  cauclt 

Nor  were  there  any  for  the  way  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam  Is  being  conducted — another  Issue 
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that  has   been   severely   criticized    In   many 
quarters.- 

WhUe  his  words  were  forceful  and  clear, 
they  were  delivered,  for  the  meet  part,  calmly. 
JohoBon's  speech  lacked  the  bombast  char- 
acteristic of  political  campaigns. 

But  he  came  not  to  arouse  people  t-o  ac- 
tion. He  came  to  quiet  criticism  and  resent- 
ment— to  reassure  those  who  are  "dist\irbed 
and  worried" — and  to  reaffirm  that  the  course 
b«  has  choeen  for  the  country  will  be  pur- 
■tied  with  persistence  and  perseverance  so 
long  as  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  President. 

If  there  waa  any  plea  In  the  President's 
aueesage,  It  was  for  understanding  and  com- 
passion for  any  man  who  bears  the  "tremen- 
dous, terrifying  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

rrwDa  strength 

He  said  he  came  to  Iowa  "to  draw  strength 
from  you"  and  found  that  strength  In  the 
"anUUng,  healthy,  happy  faces"  of  the  thou- 
HUida  who  turned  out  to  welcome  him. 

And  tf  lowans  object  to  pyolicies  of  the 
JohJiaon  admlnlBtration.  It  was  not  evident 
In  tbelr  manner.  Only  about  100  persons, 
many  of  them  college  students  representing 
dissident  factions,  put  on  a  display  of  protest 
over  continuation  of  the  fighting  In  Viet 
Nam. 

The  crowds  at  the  airport  for  his  arrival 
and  departure,  the  little  clusters  of  farm  folk 
at  roadside  crossings  along  the  route  of  John- 
aon's  farm  tour,  the  thousands  who  lined  the 
•treets  of  Indlanola  and  Des  Moines,  waved 
American  flags  and  placards  lettered  with 
words  of  greeting  and  support. 

There  probably  were  some,  perhaps  many, 
who  differ  with  Johnson.  But  in  true  Ameri- 
can fashloti,  they  showed  their  respect  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States-^ 
whatever  his  name  may  be. 

And  Johnaon  played  on  this  theme. 

DCCI9IONS    ARK    JOHNSON'S  ' 

In  his  address  at  a  *100-a-plate  Demo- 
cratic dinner  that  grossed  sua  estimated 
1380,000  for  state  and  national  campaign 
chests,  Johnaon  emphasized  that  In  1964  the 
people  ot  this  nation  elected  "one  man.  and 
only  one  man  as  your  President." 

Axxl  on  that  man  alone  rests  the  respon- 
lUBUlty  to  make  decisions  for  the  nation. 

Johnson  aald  he  has  made  decisions  and 
Will  continue  to  make  them,  "based  on  what 
la  good  for  the  United  States  and  the  Free 
Irorld." 

In  what  might  be  considered  a  plea  for 
underatandlng  and  compassion.  Johnson 
■aid  grade  achool  history  books  make  it  ap- 
pear that  presldenta  are  "forever  smiling  and 
■df-sufliclent  .  .  .  never  seem  to  need  any- 
thing. Besieged  by  problems  on  every  hand, 
with  the  winds  of  crisis  howling  all  about 
them,  they  seem  to  rest,  like  some  Gibraltar. 
on  a  sea  of  self-assurance." 

Johnaon  aald  he  may  some  day  "rewrite 
a  few  chapters  of  those  books"  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  needs  of  a  president  to 
have  the  support  ctf.  and  to  draw  strength 
teoca.  "the  men,  women  and  children  whoea 
Tant  be  is." 


WOT    ROCK    OF    GIBRALTAR 

"For  no  matter  how  steadfast  In  his  de- 
termination a  president  may  be,  he  la  not 
a  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

"As  you  may  hare  heard  on  the  grapevine, 
he  la  a  plain,  simple  human  being,"  Johnson 
Mid. 

It  waa  then  that  he  gave  humble  thanks 
fcr  the  welcome  he  received  In  lows. 

"Nothing  Is  as  satisfying,  nothing  gives 
your  president  more  pleasure,  than  such 
hospitality  aa  you  have  shown,  and  to  see 
■o  many  happy,  smiling  faces. 

"Tour  president  has  drawn  strength  and 
eomfort  from  the  association  with  you," 
Johnaon  aald. 

He  called  the  "prosperous,  healthy,  happy 
people  of  America"  his  "hUUtai  aaaet." 


Johnson  told  of  his  conference  with  former 
Presidents  D-.(,-lght  D.  Elsenhower  and  the 
l.\te  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  both  Republicans, 
and  Denn.'crnt  H.^rry  S.  Trum.in  to  get  their 
advice  ar.d  coiuisel  before  ni.'iking  some  of 
his  more  momentous  decisions. 

But  with  all  the  good  advice,  counsel  and 
Information  that  a  president  can  muster.  It 
still  Is  he.  and  he  alone,  who  must  make  the 
decisions. 

"Tt\o  problem  of  the  president  Is  not  do- 
ing what  Is  right.  It  is  knowing  what  is 
rigiit."    Johnson    .said. 

DEPARTS  FROM  TEXT 

In  his  dinner  speech,  Johnson  departed 
frequently  from  his  prepared  te.xt,  para- 
phrased otiier  particns.  onulted  many  para- 
graphs entirely,  subfetiluting  extemporane- 
ously to  piece  together  what  Gov.  Harold  E. 
Hughes  called  "one  ol  the  greatest  speeches 
I  ever  heard  him  give  .  .  .  signiflcant  and  of 
nationwide  and  worldwide  importance." 

What  started  out  to  be  a  farm  policy  ad- 
dress replete  with  st-^tistics  was  supple- 
mented shortly  beiore  delivery  tame  with  a 
hard-hitting  text  on  Viet  N.im. 

On  farm  policy,  he  pointed  out  the  rising 
per  farm  Income  In  tlie  Uist  five  years,  the 
83.5  billion  in  government  subsidy  pajTnents 
made  to  more  than  2  nulUon  farmers  this 
year,  and  federal  action  to  curb  inflation 
including  efforts  to  stabilize  farm  prices. 

"It  is  the  story  of  a  successful  farm  policy 
unparalleled  in  the  world — and  I'm  proud 
of  It,"  Johnson  said. 

Not  only  did  Johnson  not  offer  apology  or 
alibi  for  his  agricultural  programs,  he  called 
on  the  nations  farmers  u>  accept  larger  com- 
mitments "to  help  more"  In  providing  the 
food  needed  by  underdeveloped  countries 
where  there  is  "malnourishmeiit.  starvation, 
the  weakness  that  breeds  dise;u.e  and  slows 
production  and  destroys  hope   " 

"I  know  that  lowans.  who  for  generations 
have  offered  their  siclUs  and  their  humane 
concern  to  less  fortunate  peoples,  will  not 
hestlate  to  do  so  agiUn."  Johnson  said.  "For 
because  you  are  those  to  whom  much  has 
been  given,  so  from  you  Is  much  expected." 

CHOKES   BACK   A    SOB 

On  Viet  Nam.  Johnson  choked  back  a  sob 
and  squinted  his  eyes  as  if  to  stop  a  tear  as 
he  spoke  of  American  csusualtles 

"I  want  to  get  out  as  bad  as  any  boy 
standing  tonight  in  a  rice  paddy  of  Viet  Nam. 
And  they  all  want  to  get  out."  Johnson  said. 
"But  not  one  of  thcjse  boys  has  written  his 
President  asking  to  get  out,  except  with 
honor." 

Johnson  left  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
Americans,  their  allies  and  enemies  that  he 
has  no  Intention  of  slackening  the  Viet  Nam 
effort. 

"If  we  quit  the  fight — If  we  abandon  our 
effort  to  keep  stability  In  Asia— every  nation 
there  will  once  again  be  an  easy  prey  for 
hungry  CommunLst  appetites. 

"So  firmness  Is  a  must.  And  as  long  as 
I  am  President,  we  will  stand  firm,"  he  said. 

At  the  same  time  he  left  the  door  uncon- 
ditionally open  to  the  Communi.=:t  leaders  of 
North  Viet  Nam  to  negotiate  peace. 

TO.NES    ARE    PLAINTIVE 

His  tones  were  plaintive  as  he  srJd.  "If 
they  will  only  let  me  know  when  and  where 
they  would  like  to  ask  us  directly  what  can 
be  done  to  bring  p>eace  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
I  win  have  my  closest  and  most  trtisted  as- 
sociates there  In  a  matter  of  hours. 

"This  Is  one  way  to  stop  the  fighting.  It 
Is  one  way  to  move  toward  peace.  It  Is  one 
way  to  end  the  killing  In  the  South  and  the 
bombing  In  the  North. 

"And   this,  of   coiu-se,  la  our  desire. 

"They  cannot  wear  us  down.  And  they 
cannot  escape  paying  a  very  high  price  for 
their  aggression  II  they  continue  with  their 
evil  acta. 

"■We  do  not  want  to  be  bellicose  or  bellig- 
erent.      The    minute     they     change     their 


mind — the  minute  they  decide  the  price  Is 
too  high  for  a  policy  that  cannot  succeed — 
we  will  be  waiting. 

"None  of  this,  my  friends,  will  be  easy. 
But  a  world  of  small  and  new  nations — a 
world  where  our  word  and  our  power  can 
mean  the  difference  between  war  and  peace — 
Is  counting  on  us  to  produce  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  Initiative. 

"We  will  not  fall  them." 


The  Great  Unfinished  Job  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.A.TI'VES 
Thursday.  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
supreme  puiTX)se  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  to  maintain  peace  and  prevent  war. 
In  that  connection  I  introduced  last  June 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  689  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  find  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  794  urging  free  elections 
in  South  Vietnam  supervised  by  the  U.N. 

In  support  of  this  legislation,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  with  UJ^.  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  that  "I  cannot  escape 
the  deep'^nse  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  looking  over  our  shoulders 
waiting  to  see  whether  we  can  overcome 
our  present  problems  and  take  up  with 
fresh  vigor  and  renewed  resolution  the 
great  unfinished  job  of  peace."  I  l.isert  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Scripps-How- 
ard  Writer  Hal  Hendrix,  complimenting 
the  impressive  efforts  of  the  first  inter- 
American  peace  force  which  helped  re- 
store democratic  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Peace   Force   Helped   Asmt   in   Dominican: 

Troublemakers       Today       Would       Face 

Trained  BJilitart 

.         (By  Hal  Hendrix) 

SAi<rro  DoMiNoo.  July  12. — The  hemi- 
sphere's first  Inter-Axnerlcan  peace  force, 
which  helped  restore  democratic  constitu- 
tional government  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic,  has   begun   its  gradual   withdrawal. 

Departure  of  the  foreign  troops  after  14 
months  here  has  arouxised  contrasting  re- 
action among  the  Dominicans.  Some  are 
glad,  scHne  sad. 

Some  fear  new  violence  as  soon  as  the  last 
of  the  8000-man  force  leaves.     Extremists  of 
the  left  and  right  have  been  Itching  to  get 
at  each  other  with  hidden  weapons. 
condition  changed 

But  any  such  troublemakers  would  find 
the  Dominican  military  and  police  today 
aren't  the  same  disorganized,  lll-tralned 
units  the  rebels  challenged  when  the  rev- 
olution began  In  April,  1965. 

Since  then  the  Dominican  armed  forces 
and  police  have  received  Intensive  training 
in  riot  control  and  antl-guerrlUa  opera- 
tions. Their  tutors  were  among  the  best  in 
the  trade — the  U.S.  Special  forces. 

Withdrawal  of  the  peace  force  began  of- 
ficially June  28,  three  days  before  the  In- 
auguration of  President  Joaquin  Balaguer. 
tTnleea  he  requests  some  to  remain  longer, 
all  the  troops  are  scheduled  to  be  gone  by 
Sept.  30. 

As  the  dismantling  got  underway,  the 
U.S.  had  about  6600  men  here.  Another  1200 
were  divided  between  Brazil,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua.  Honduraa  and  Paraguay. 


July  H,  1966 
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The  arguments  were  over  the  Interven- 
tion and  presence  of  the  peace  force  will 
continue  long  after  the  foreign  troops  have 
departed. 

opinions  differ 

Many  Dominicans  are  convinced  the  land- 
ing of  foreign  troops  saved  the  country  from 
catastrophe. 

But  critics  of  the  Intervention,  the  rebel 
or  so-called  "Constitutionalists,"  charge  It 
frustrated  a  movement  that  could  have 
achieved  constitutional  rule  in  less  time  and 
at  far  less  expense. 

But  the  result  of  the  June  1  presidential 
election  argues  against  the  rebel  critics. 
Their  man.  Juan  Bosch,  whom  the  rebels 
wanted  to  put  back  Into  the  palace  by  vio- 
lent revolution,  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated by  the  Dominican  electorate. 

U.S.  and  OAS  officials  have  declined  to 
reveal  how  much  it  has  cost  to  send  and 
maintain  the  peace  force  here.  Presumably 
most,  If  not  all.  the  logistical  costs  have  been 
borne  by  the  U.S. 

U.S.  installations 

Scattered  about  the  city  have  been  field 
hospitals,  telephone  switchboards,  emergency 
power  plants,  huge  banks  of  food  freezing 
units,  miles  of  wiring. 

Circulating  libraries,  post  exchanges,  mili- 
tary poet  offices,  barbershops,  a  printing  plant 
and  a  radio  station  for  entertainment  and 
ne'wa  broadcast  In  English,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese. 

The  peace  force  at  Its  peak  had  some  1750 
Jeeps  and  trucks  and  a  fleet  of  helicopters. 
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additional  supplies  for  as  long  u  the 
patient  requires  It. 

I  want  to  commend  one  of  the  world's 
largest  pharmaceutical  companies  for 
the  inauguration  of  such  a  program  of 
merit.  Once  again,  we  see  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  self-sacrifice  and  the  desire  to 
aid  our  fellowman  to  overshadow  the 
profit  motive.  Even  though  we  enjoy  to- 
day a  most  progressive  and  rich  society, 
there  still  remain  many  unfortunate 
people  who  are  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  111  health  and  poverty. 

The  Roche  Indigent  patient  program 
is  Indicative  of  the  manner  In  which  pri- 
vate industry  can  work  to  Insure  a  more 
secure  and  comfortable  life  for  our  cltl- 


mlaslon  through  political  influence  and  faked 
recorda,  and  had  not  passed  a  single  en- 
trance test. 


National  Federation  of  Independent 
Botinest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 


zens. 


Soviet  Education 


Hoffman-La  Roche  Indigent  Patient 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JE31SET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14. 1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  the  Indi- 
gent patient  program  conducted  by  the 
Roche  Laboratories  of  Hoffman-LaRoche 
Inc.,  Nutley,  N.J.,  a  pharmaceutical 
house  in  my  district.  This  pharmaceuti- 
cal company  has  pioneered  In  the  Insti- 
tution of  this  program  in  the  drug  In- 
dustry, for  they  have  long  considered  it 
their  obligation  to  make  available  a  se- 
lection of  their  drugs  without  cost  to 
indigent  sick  and  handicapped  patients 
in  the  care  of  private  practicing  physi- 
cians. 

It  is  In  the  highest  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican medicine  for  physicians  in  private 
practice  to  care  for  indigent  patients 
whenever  possible,  and  Roche  assists  the 
medical  profession  In  this  endeavor  by 
making  its  products  available  free  of 
charge. 

This  splendid  example  of  humanl- 
tarianism  was  Introduced  during  May  of 
1962.  All  of  the  drugs  are  obtained  by 
the  treating  physician  who  Informs 
Roche  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
the  medication  needed,  and  the  dosage 
strength.  Hoffman-La  Roche  does  not 
require  the  doctor  to  reveal  the  patient's 
name  and  should  the  Indigent  require 
additional  medication,  the  physician 
may  write  to  the  company  and  request 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
critical  time,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
seeks  to  convince  the  world  that  com- 
munism Is  the  wave  of  the  future,  it  Is 
significant  to  note  the  inadequacies  of 
their  education  system  as  related  in  the 
current  issue  of  Time  magazine. 

It  seems  that  their  boast  of  the  avail- 
ability of  college  opportunities  Is  more 
fiction  than  fact.  It  also  appears  that. 
In  admissions  to  colleges,  some  are  "more 
equal"  than  others.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  House,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
educational  section  of  Time  magazine 
for  July  15,  1966: 

Exam    Fever   in   Russia 

In  city,  town  and  village  across  the  vast 
plains,  students  last  week  burned  the  mid- 
night oil  as  they  crammed  for  university 
entrance  exams.  Providing  moral  support, 
their  parents  besieged  admissions  officers 
with  pleading  telegrams,  desperately  sought 
out  the  help  of  Influential  friends  in  poUtlcs 
or  government.  Doctors  suddenly  found 
themselves  busy  trying  to  stamp  out  an  epi- 
demic of  youthfiu  exhaustion  and  nervous 
tension. 

Par  worse  than  the  admissions  crush  at  the 
Ivies  or  Oxbridge,  so  It  seems,  Is  the  place- 
ment struggle  currently  taking  place  In  that 
self-styled  educational  paradise,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Although  Russia  claims  to  spare  no 
rubles  when  it  comes  to  schooling  ita  uni- 
versities and  technical  Institutes  are  sadly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  national  demand 
•  •  •  • 

University  candidates  sweat  through  ten 
or  more  zachety.  or  trial  teeta.  before  being 
aUowed  to  take  the  major  exams  given  by  the 
government  during  June  and  July.  More- 
over, even  a  top  grade  is  no  gtiarantee  of 
admlasion.  Students  with  some  factory  or 
mlUtary  experience  have  an  edge  In  the  se- 
lection; so  especially  have  those  with  a  weU- 
placed   friend  in  the  party  apparatus. 

A  university  diploma,  as  every  Soviet 
schoolboy  knows,  is  an  eseentlal  passpcat  to 
a  whlte-ooUar  Job  and  ulUmate  success.  In- 
evitably, the  competition  for  college  has  led 
to  a  displeasing  amount  of  corruption.  This 
spring,  reported  Komsomolskaya  Pravda.  32 
students  were  expeUed  from  the  Armenian 
Btate  unlrerslty  in  Krivan  when  authoritlee 
discovered  that  they  had   gained  their  ad- 


Or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
known  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  organization  and  its 
founder  for  many  years. 

The  recent  action  by  the  Senate  on 
H.R.  318  came  as  a  great  disappointment 
to  this  group  and  especially  to  Mr. 
Burger  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  in  this  attempt  to  equal- 
ize competitive  positions  between  the  In- 
dependently owned  tlrestores  and  com- 
pany-operated establishments. 

After  many  years  of  effort,  the  House 
finally  granted  relief,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate action  may  doom  the  House  amend- 
ments. 

I  present  Mr.  Burger's  letter  to  me 
covering  this  situation. 

National  Pederatton  of 

Independent  Business, 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  July  11, 1966 
Re  H.R.  318. 

The  Honorable  John  Dent. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dent;  Pollovrtng  up  my 
visit  with  you  shortly  before  the  receee  on 
Tliursday,  June  30,  you  said  "George,  write 
me  on  the  propoeltlon,"  referring  to  the 
action  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
June  21,  1966,  on  H.R.  318,  which  was  voted 
unanimously  by  the  House  In  the  Pall  of 
1965.  which  would  compel  tire  manufacturers 
owning  and  operating  retail  stores  to  pay  the 
excise  tax  on  their  stocks  of  Ores  in  their 
retail  stores  In  the  same  manner  and  form 
as  independent  retaUers  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  your  splendid  actton  at  the 
time  the  bill  came  up  for  a  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  tbe  splendid  re- 
marks you  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
October  5,  1965,  when  the  subject  matter  was 
before  the  House  for  consideration.  You 
aald,  "Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  dangers  of  the 
so-called  company-owned  stores  is  the  danger 
of  monopoly."  You  hit  the  naU  on  the  head 
In  no  uncertain  words. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  Its  re- 
port stated  Its  findings  were  that  through 
this  oonceesion,  the  tire  manufacturers  o\v-n- 
Ing  and  operating  retail  stores — their  stocks 
of  tires  are  exempt  of  the  tax  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  $3  million. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note,  my  good  friend 
that  at  the  public  hearings  on  June  21.  1966. 
the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association, 
through  their  spokesmen  from  General. 
Goodyear,  and  Firestone  stated  that  if  the 
five  ootnpanlee  operating  retail  etoree  had  to 
pay  this  tax  in  the  same  manner  and  form 
as  the  independents,  they  would  be  com- 
peUed  to  pay  $12,400,000  to  the  Government 
It  is  my  opinion  that  if  a  real  thorotigli 
check  was  made  as  to  tihls  figure,  it  might 
disclose  double  or  triple  that  amount. 

It  is  our  hope  and  trust  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  will  repeat  Its  action  of 
last  June  when  they  called  It  "meritorious 
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legislation  and  repwrted  the  bill  out  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  be  more  than  pleased  If  you  wo^ild 

find  It  convenient,  my  good  friend,  to  Insert 

this  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  with  the 

attachments.  i 

Sincerely,  ' 

George  J.  Burger.  Vice  President. 

Attachment. 

\ 

[From  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  June  23, 

19661 
TXKt  Tax  Spksdut  Not  Worth  It,  Treasurt 

Says  . 

(By  Philip  Meyer)  ' 

Washington. — The  Treasury  Department 
Tuesday  asked  the  Senate  to  forget  about  a 
propoeed  ^>eedup  In  tire  excise  tax  coUec- 
ttons. 

Even  thoxigh  the  move  would  bring  the 
Treasury  from  $5  million  to  $12  million,  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  the  trouble,  said  Lawrence 
M.  Stone,  the  department's  tax  legislative 
counsel. 

Stone  and  spokesmen  for  the  tire  Industry 
testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

"I  take  It,"  said  Sen.  Clinton  Anderson 
(D-N.  M.) ,  "that  you  are  strongly  opposed  to 
tbe  blU." 

"I  wouldn't  use  the  word  "strongly,"  "  re- 
^ed  Stone.  "We're  opp>oeed  to  It.  But  it's 
not  a  matter  of  life  or  death." 

The  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association 
(lUlA)  is  strongly  opposed.  Patrick  J.  Mor- 
an,  chief  tax  counsel  for  General  Tire,  said 
the  bill  would  place  "an  additional  financial 
burden  on  the  tire  manufacturers  and  an 
unnecessary  adnUnlstratlve  burden  on  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service." 

Prenure  for  the  bill  comes  from  Indepen- 
dent tire  dealers,  represented  at  the  hear- 
ings by  George  Burger,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

Burger  said  the  present  system  of  tax  col- 
toctlon  is  unfair  to  the  Independents. 

He  figures  it  this  way: 

The  10-cent  a  p>ound  tax  is  collected  when 
the  tire  la  aold.  For  the  Independent  dealer, 
ttila  oomee  when  he  buys  the  tire  from  the 
manufacturer.  But  for  the  manufacturer- 
owned  store,  there  is  no  sale  until  the  retail 
customer  gets  the  tire. 

The  proposed  bill,  which  passed  the  House 
laat  year,  wotild  equalize  matters  by  collect- 
ing from  company  stores  when  they  receive 
the  tlrea  from  the  plant. 

The  present  system  gives  company  stores 
an  unfair^  advantage.  Burger  said,  because 
Independent  dealers  must  "maintain  con- 
tinuing sizable  Investments  in  prepaid  Fed- 
eral taxes"  on  their  Inventory. 

But  the  "Treasury  Department  and  the 
RICA  said  the  Inequity  Ls  not  as  gr3at  as 
Burger  pictures  It. 

The  average  tire  dealer  turns  over  his  stock 
•very  B5  days  and  pays  the  manufacturer  86 
days  after  delivery.  This  means,  he  said. 
that  the  dealer  carries  a  tax-paid  Inventory 
for  only  nine  days. 

His  only  loss,  said  Stone,  is  the  Interest 
be  could  have  earned  for  nine  days  on  money 
tied  up  in  taxes.  It  figures  out.  he  said,  to 
about  1%  cents  a  month  for  each  tire. 

"The  price  of  wiping  out  this  small  Inequity 
would  be  a  confusing  new  system  of  tax  rolls, 
he  said. 

The  proposed  change  got  this  far  only  by 
accident.  It  passed  the  House  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  a  procedure  reserved  for 
non-controversial  bills. 

Rep.  William  Ayres  of  Akron  was  present 
at  the  time  and  Intended  to  declare  the  bill 
controversial.  But  he  was  called  to  the  phone 
Just  before  the  bill  was  called  up  and  missed 
hla  chance. 


The  EcrroR. 

Wall  Street  Jcrunial. 

New  York.  SY.: 

Front  p;ige  Wall  Street  Journal  today  s.iys 
that  "Independent  tire  dealers  try  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  exempt  them  from  iKivlng 
to  pay  excise  t<^x  on  tire  Bt<:>cks  at  the  time 
they  are  purchased  from  the  manufacturer." 
This  is  not  true  as  the  record  will  show  in 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter for  nearly  a  qu.irt^r  of  a  century  tire 
dealers  have  requested  that  the  stocks  of 
tires  and  tubes  In  mannf.icturers'  retail 
stores  be  t,».xed  !n  the  same  manner  and  form 
as  the  indejientlcnt  tire  dealers  are  subject 
to.  Wh.at  they  are  reque'stlnfj  in  simple 
words  Is  equal- Justice  under  the  law.  As 
a  benefit  to  ail  of  your  readers,  will  you  make 
this  correction? 

George  J.  BtniGrR, 
Vice    President,   NatiOTial   Federation    of 
Independent     Business,     Washington, 
D  C. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  29, 
1966] 
Independent  tire  dealers  strive  to  persuade 
Congress  to  exempt  them  from  having  to  pay 
excise  taxes  on  tire  stixrks  at  the  time  of  pur- 
ch.ase  from  the  manufacturers.  The  Inde- 
pendent dealers  maintain  that  the  tax  law 
discriminates  against  them  because  retail 
outlets  owned  by  the  tire  mikers  aren't  re- 
quired to  pay  excise  levies  until  tires  are 
sold;  under  present  law.  such  Intra-company 
transactions  don't  count  as  sales.  Congres- 
sional tax-writing  committees  seem  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Independent  tire  sellers'  plea, 
butTreasury  opposition  may  bUx-k  a  bill  that 
would  give  them  relief.  The  Trea.sury  argues 
that  changing  the  rules  for  non-afflliated 
tire  dealers  would  prompt  similar  pleas  from 
other  Independent  retailers,  such  as  truck 
dealers,  who  also  must  pay  excise  taxes  in 
advance,  leading  to  "administrative  and  com- 
pliance problems." 

Wall  Street  Journal  made  the  correction 
on  July  1.  1966.  and  advised  me  accordingly. 


President's  Address  Memorable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Thursday,  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Lawrence  In  todays  Wa-shington  Star 
very  ably  sets  forth  the  full  import  of  the 
President's  Tuesday  ni^ht  televi.';ion  and 
radio  address.  This  veir  clearly  again 
shows  the  efforts  the  President  exerts  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Lawrences  article  be 
Inserted  following  my  remarks. 

PaEsiDE.NTs  Address  Me.morable 
( By  David  Lawrence) 

A  memorable  address  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  over  television  and  radio  on 
Tuesday  night  could  change  tlie  coiu-se  of 
human  history.  For  the  first  time,  the  head 
of  a  nation  talked  directly  to  another  people 
In  the  midst  of  a  war.  He  earnestly  pleaded 
the  cause  of  peace  and  emphasized  that  "co- 
op>eration,  not  hostility.  Is  the  way  of  the 
future." 

Mr.  Johnson's  speech  was  neither  bel- 
ligerent In  tone  nor  blustering.  The  Presi- 
dent tried  the  art  of  persuasion.    He  pointed 


out  that,  since  '"humiliation  can  be  the  seed- 
bed of  war,"  America  is  not  seeking  in  Viet 
Nam  "the  peace  of  conquest." 

Stressing  what  could  lie  beyond  a  peace 
conference,  Mr.  Johnson  spoke  of  tiie  need 
to  strengthen  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  countries  in  Asia  with  tiieir 
enormous  populations  wliicii  suffer  from  pov- 
erty, hunger  and  disease. 

The  President  may  have  been  tlilnklng  of 
Red  China's  detiwiliment  from  the  world 
community  as  he  tactfully  argued  that  iso- 
lationism is  not  good  for  Cliina  any  more 
than  it  has  been  for  the  United  Stales.  He 
said  on  tins  point: 

■'Americans  entered  this  century  believing 
that  our  security  had  no  foundation  outside 
our  own  continent.  Twice  we  mistook  our 
sheltered  p>ositlon  for  safety.  Tv^lce  we  were 
WTong.  If  we  are  wise  now,  we  will  not  re- 
peat our  mistakes  of  the  past.  We  will  not  re- 
treat from  the  obligations  of  freedom  and  se- 
curity in  Asia." 

The  President's  frank  and  outspoken  words 
might  have  been  uttered  In  the  privacy  of 
a  "summit"  meeting  with  the  heads  of  otlier 
governments.  But  they  take  on  added  sig- 
nificance because  of  their  directness  and  the 
willingness  to  make  such  statements  in  the 
open.    Here  are  the  significant  passages: 

"As  long  as  the  leaders  of  North  Viet  Nam 
believe  they  can  take  over  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam  by  force,  we  must  not  let 
tliem  succeed. 

"'We  must  stand  across  their  path  and 
say:  "You  will  not  prevail.  Turn  from  the  use 
of  force — and  jieace  will  follow.'  .  .  . 

"We  are  not  trying  to  wipe  out  North  Viet 
Nam.  We  are  not  trying  to  change  their  gov- 
ernment. We  are  not  trying  to  establish  per- 
manent bases  In  South  Viet  Nam.  And  we 
are  not  trying  to  gain  one  inch  of  new  ter- 
ritory.   Then  why  are  we  there? 

"Because  we  are  trying  to  make  the  Com- 
munists of  North  Viet  Nam  stop  shooting 
at  their  neighbors.  Because  we  are  trying 
to  make  their  aggression  unprofitable.  Be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  demonstrate  that  guer- 
rlila  warfare.  Inspired  by  one  nation  against 
another,  cannot  succeed.  Once  that  lesson  Is 
learned,  a  shadow  that  hangs  over  all  of  Asia 
will  begin  to  recede  .  .  . 

"However  long  it  takes,  I  want  the  Com- 
munists In  Hanoi  to  know  where  we  stand. 

"First,  victory  for  your  armies  Is  impos- 
sible. You  cannot  drive  us  from  South  Viet 
Nam  by  force.  Do  not  mistake  our  firm 
stand  for  false  optimism — as  long  as  you 
persist  In  aggression,  we  will  resist. 

"'Second,  the  minute  you  realize  that  a 
military  victory  Is  out  of  the  question,  and 
turn  from  the  use  of  force,  you  will  find  us 
ready  to  reciprocate.  We  want  to  end  the 
fighting.  We  want  to  bring  our  men  home. 
We  want  an  honorable  peace  in  Viet  Nam. 
In  your  hands  is  the  key  to  that  peace.  You 
have  only  to  turn  it." 

Rarely  In  the  relations  between  two  ad- 
versaries diu-ing  a  war  has  sucli  frankness 
been  displayed,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  wliich  has  the  more  powerful  mili- 
tary force  and  weapons.  The  strategy  be- 
hind the  kind  of  speech  that  President  John- 
son delivered  may  not  be  apparent  to  the 
naked  eye.  but  it  doubtless  was  b.ised  on  the 
advice  of  those  experts  here  and  abroad  who 
know  what's  happening  inside  Red  China  and 
who  recognize  that  this  Is  the  time  to  present 
to  the  people  on  the  mainUind  a  formula 
that  could  lead  to  peace.  The  President 
said: 

"A  hostile  China  must  be  discouraged  from 
aggression.  A  misguided  China  must  be  en- 
couraged toward  understanding  of  the  out- 
side world  and  toward  policies  of  peaceful  co- 
of>eration.  For  lasting  i)eace  can  never  come 
to  Asia  as  long  as  the  700  million  people  of 
mainland  China  are  Isolated  by  their  rulers 
from  the  outside  world." 
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the  1st.  to  tlH.  Sixth  grades,  87-.  would  atlp  ^o'r  ted  'fT^^^''Tll  ^'^'"^   ^^   generally 

EXTENSION  OF  RFMARK-q  ^^^   before   finishing    the  sixth   grade     ori-  ^,,^,  '  °^  ^^  ^^^  '^''  ^^  con- 
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Within  ten  years  would  increase  toe  llilLVa^y  f^i^"^^  "^^  material  to  the  school  site,  and 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL  I'^J^^^t^r ""''''  ^""-^  ^'  ^^   ^"  ct^t^  P^rco^r^f'^o^nteTrr""^  -^'^ 

OP  CALIFORNIA                                        The  U.S.  AED  pilot  project  created  a  Co-  ^  °^  ^P'^^  ^^^^-  ^^^n,  the  Cooperative  has 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  operative    Program    of    School    ConstrucUon  ^'^P''^^^''^   ^^   operations   to   accomplish    the 

Tuesday  Jiihi  17    iqck  ^°  ^*'P  ^^  Government  of  Ecuador  to  solve  '°"°^i"g: 

luesaay.  July  12.1966  this    lack   of   money   resources  and   the   re!  *'  Contributions: 

Mr.  DYAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  requested  ^'^'^'^'"g  yaiate  of  human  resources.    The  Co-  ^-  United  States    (cash    mate- 

a  report  from  the   gentleman  who  has  °P*^"^''^^*=^  "eated  as  a  bUateral  organlza-  rials). .__ »366  618  86 

written    the    following    letter   and    I    am  T""-    ^°-'^^^<'^'^    by   a   USAID   construction     2.  GOE    (cash) J 2, 4.38'482   lO 
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ne  piui   to  the   heannf;.s   we   have   been  and  bilateral  agreements  signed  between  the  labor,  cash 

Holding  and  to  the  understanding  of  the  CooperaUve  Program  of  School  Construction  *•  <^ARE ,,  -,. 

public  of   the   accomplishments   In   this  *^^ ^"^''^^^S' Municipalities.  Pueblos,  care,'  (a)   U.S.  citizens  to  Ecu a- 

fleld:  ana  other  civic  groups  parUcipatlng  In  the  doran   communities 

Self-help:  A  Ch.allenge  OF  THE  Fi'TVRE  ''''rh^'^^H.^^  ,  kt>.,      .      'J"^^'' 

The  challenges   to   An.erica   today  w  1     be  lo^ng:"'^"^'  ^^^^'"^'^^  ^^"^'^  ^'^^  ^°'-      '^  "^hutfonf  "^^'^    ^'^*''-        ,««  ,, 
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•ceijie  but  on  our  own  immediate  future  aa  (a)    cSh  ^  Contribution: 

«ons  rJpTelLTfng  oooTnUH  'i^'l"  'J'";>"  '''''"         ""■  Communities,  $200,000  (^'   9-8-.    of  construction  and 
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„r„       ^           ^"""^  written  about  AID's  fall-  Jested  for  300  classrooms.     This  was  possible  \.. 

ures  and  very  little  about  Its  success,  because  '^'^'■^"eh  over  subscription  to  the  oroiTra^h^  1    I  2fi7      r,H,r,o,,.        ,                            Students 
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From  the  concept  of  on  Idea  In  Guatemal* 
In  1960  to  the  accompUshmentB  ot  the  people 
of  Ecuador  In  1966.  we  have  experienced  many 
errors,  frustratlona  and  period*  of  chang*. 
But  change  U  brought  about  through  d»- 
Blrea,  and  no  greater  dealre  eilata  than  th« 
need  for  a  better  way  of  life.  A  better  way 
of  life  through  education. 

James  P.  W.  Watson, 
Construction     Engineer,     Chief     School 
Construction. 


Estays  of  Sixth  Grade  Students  at  Rogef 
ShermaB  School:  CommemoratioD  of 
U.N.  20th  Amuvenary  , 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14,  1966 
Mr.  OIAIMQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
21.  1965.  the  students  of  the  sixth  prade 
at  the  Roger  Sherman  School  in  con- 
junction with  the  commemoration  of  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 
planted  trees  along  the  path  of  peace— 
Edgewood  Mall,  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
To  accompany  the  tree  planting,  some  of 
the  children  wrote  short  essays  giving 
their  Impressions  of  public  figures  who 
they  feel,  have  made  contributions  to 
the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations. 

Children,  I  have  found,  sometimes  have 
the  enviable  ability  to  see  through  the 
rhetoric  which  clouds  the  issues  of  our 
day,  to  their  essence.  I  thought  that  my 
colleagues  might  enjoy  sharing  in  the 
simple  eloquence  of  their  words. 

A    PRAYER 

(By  Samuel  Hurwitz.  age  Ui 
Thank  you  God  for  giving  ua  a  world  where 
peace    overshadows    war.    love    overshadows 
hate,  and  freedom  overshadows  slavery. 

We  are  here  now  to  honor  men  and  women 
who  have  helped  to  make  It  that  way.  May 
other  people  be  Inspired,  and  carry  on.  as  ihe 
VJf.  haa  been  doing  for  twenty  years. 

Maybe,  someday.  If  everyone  works  hard 
and  long,  our  prayers  may  be  answered.  Then 
everyone  will  live  in  peace  and  good  will. 
Amen. 

Big  Heart 
(By  Nancy  Kasimer) 
The  United  Nations  has  a  big  heart  trying 
to  help  mankind  reach  the  great  goals  of  an 
educated  world,  a  healthy  world,  a  friendly 
world,  a  world  without  war.  and  most  of  all 
a  happy  and  peaceful  world. 

The  Big  Heart  went  to  needy  countries  and 
distributed  dry  powdered  milk,  flour,  grain, 
and  advice.  They  met  poverty,  disease,  igno- 
rance, hunger,  overcrowded  cltlea.  unem- 
ployment, city  life,  street  Ufe,  and  naked 
children  roaming  the  streets.  With  these 
wretched  sight*  In  mind  WJI.O,  World 
Health  Organization,  attacked  disease  armed 
with  Injection*,  medicines,  doctors,  nurse*, 
sanitation  and  nutrition  experts,  medical 
officers,  physicians,  and  other  people  Involved 
In  medicine. 

U.N.I.CJ:.?..  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  was  fighting 
hunger  In  many  countries  all  over  the  world 
where  the  people  were  too  weak  to  work,  think 
and  Improve. 

T.A.,  Technical  Assistants,  taught  the  peo- 
ple new  trade*  which  the  people  had  never 
heard  of  before.    They  showed  them  modem 


machinery  and  taught  them  how  to  use 
them. 

Along  with  TA.  come*  P-A.O..  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Organization,  showing  people 
what  crop*  would  grow  beet,  what  natural 
reeource*  they  have,  how  to  rotate  crops, 
and  other  agricultural  facts. 

The  U.N.  has  equlpp«l  the  Lu-gest  dairy 
In  Asia,  In  Bombay.  They  leajTi  new  ways 
to  procees  foods  with  protein  In  them.  They 
t^ach  the  people  to  prepare  and  use  new 
foods.  The  C.N.  sprays  homes  and  vUlages 
with  DDT  UT  kill  tlie  m.al.xrla  carrying  mos- 
quitoes and  lice.  T^.ey  teach  sanitation  and 
■ijrovlde  eqiupment  to  build  central  water 
\ells.  They  build  Health  Centers  where 
there  is  one  drx-tor  for  every  10,000  people. 
The  UN.  is  teaching  the  parents  and  the 
children  making  less  and  less  Ignonuice  In 
our  world.  They  teach  because  they  know 
that  there  is  no  future  without  education. 
The  U.N.  supplies  creative  toys  and  loiirning 
materials. 

The  U.N.  with  the  big  heart  has  helped 
many  people  and  is  helping  more  and  more 
everyday. 

I  think  the  UJJ.  has  done  much  for  all 
people,  and  is  a  great  stepping  stone  to  peace. 

Pre.sident  Johnson 
(  By  Jeffrey  Zonenshlne,  age  12) 
To  President  Johnson  for  what  he  has  done 
in   .\ppalachla,  and  for  Civil  Rights. 

What  he  i.s  doing  for  his  war  on  poverty 
and  'Aha',  be  is  doing  for  education  facilities. 

John  P.  Ken.nedt 
I  By  Gailene  Thornton,  age  12) 
To  John  P.  Kennedy  for  his  faith,  courage 

and  feeling  for  people. 

We  are  lioplng  this  tree  will  be  a  symbol  of 
peace  for  which  he  stood. 

For  he  ijelieved  that  peace,  brotherhood, 
and  progress  were  pos.=ible  only  if  the  young 
people  of  the  world  faced  the  future  with 
hope  .i!".i  di-'termination. 

John  F.  Kennedy 
(By  Craig  Fort,  age  11) 
To  John  P.  Kennedy  for  his  courage  and 
feelings  for  all  man  kind. 

He  believed  that  in  order  to  make  progress 
the  yotmg  fx^ople  of  our  world  today  would 
have  to  look  forward  to  the  futu.-e.  We  are 
hoping  this  garden  will  be  a  symbol  of  peace 
and  sTcngth  lor  our  world  today. 

Dvvic.HT  David  Eisenhower 
(By  Mark  Grove,  age  12) 
To  General  Eisenhower  a  great  war  le.ader. 
He  was  Top  Commander  of  ;\Xl  the  Allied 
Forces.  In  1950  Elsenhower  was  recalled  to 
Milit.u-y  Service  by  President  Trum.^n  to  serve 
as  Head  Commander  of  NATO.  He  resigned 
this  post  to  become  the  Republican  Nominee. 
Eisenhower  won  the  presidency  over  Adlal 
Stevens»>n.  Wlille  Eisenhower  w;\s  president, 
he  p.vssed  many  bills,  such  as  the  Hydro- 
electric bill.  Eisenhower  had  conferences 
with  South  Korean  leaders  and  Top  U.N. 
commanders,  meetings  with  his  son  Major 
John  Ei-senhower.  a  member  of  U.N.  Forces. 
On  his  return  from  the  trip.  Eisenhower  said 
that  "this  Journey  m;irks  not  the  end  but  the 
beginning  of  a  new  ellort  to  make  peace 
through  out  the  world." 


5'r.\nki.i.m  Del.v.no  Roosevelt 
"(  By  Eugene  Esares,  age  12) 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  served  many  public 
offices.  But  In  1933  he  was  elected  thrlty- 
second  president  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  noted  for  helping  the  common  people. 
One  such  iaw  that  has  helped  the  United 
State*  greatly  Is  Social  Security.  People 
looked  upon  Roosevelt  as  a  loyal  friend. 

Roosevelt  helped  to  end  the  depression  by 
providing  Job*  for  the  unemployed,  in  public 
work*. 


His  death  in  1945  was  a  shock  to  all  people 
of  the  world. 

Herbert   Clark   Hoov^ 
(By  Kenneth   Marder.   age    13) 

For  the  good  Job  he  did  as  Pood  Admin- 
istrator of  the  United  State*  during  World 
War  I.  Beginning  his  Job  In  1917.  he  helped 
save  many  lives  by  feeding  the  starring  peo- 
ple of  Europe. 

As  President,  he  signed  many  Commis- 
sions the  National  Commission  on  Law  Ob- 
servance, and  Law  Enforcement. 

CONCRESSMANT     GlAIMO 

(By  Samuel  Hui^-itz,  age  11) 
Because  he  voted  for  every  bill  that  w.is 
helpful  to  education.  He  was  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Education 
Committee.  He  is  interested  In  Medii-ire 
and   presenting  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Mayor  Lek 
(By  Jeffrey  Zonenshine,  age  12) 
To  Mavor  Lee  for  what  he  has  done  for  Now 
Haven  with  his  rehabiUtation  project — build- 
ing playgrounds  and  new  and  better  homes 
for  the  senior  citizens,  new  schools,  and  bet- 
ter schools. 

We   Thank   Yon:    Mr.    Coocan 
(By   Shelley   Hankln.   age   11^ 

We  would  like  to  give  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Coogaij  the  head  of  the  New  Haven  Park 
Department,  for  constructing  so  many  beau- 
tiful public  parks  and  play  areas  around  New 
Haven. 

Sometimes  when  I  walk  through  Edge- 
wood  Park  or  any  other  one,  I  get  such  a 
great  feeling  that  I  Just  stop  right  there  and 
sit  down  In  the  fresh  green  grass  and  observe 
the  beautiful  things  around  me.  Ever  since 
I  can  remember,  my  mother  always  used  to 
take  me  to  the  park  to  play  on  the  swings. 

I  always  have  loved  to  go  down  and  visit 
the  ducks  in  the  pond  at  Edgewood  Park. 
It  Is  fun  feeding  them,  and  watching  them 
gobble  down  the  food. 

During  the  winter,  when  I  do  not  have 
anything  to  do,  I  take  a  little  walk  to  the 
Edgewood  Skating  Rink  and  go  Ice  skating. 
The  Ice  is  beautiful,  very  clean  and  smooth. 
I  am  really  thankful  that  Mr.  Coogan  chose 
such  a  lovely  spot  to  put  the  rink.  It  is 
so  close  to  everything.  j 

We  are  showing  our  appreciation  for  all  he 
has  done  by  planting  a  tree  In  his  honor. 

Thank  you  once  again,  Mr.  Coogan. 

Marian  Anderson 
(By  Nancy  Kasimer,  age  12) 
We  are  honoring  Miss  Marian  Anderson 
for  gladdening  the  hearts  of  i>eople  through 
her  lovely  voice.  We  are  also  honoring  her 
for  sharing  her  life  story  with  her  autobiog- 
raphy, "My  Lord,  What  a  Morning,"  which 
has  Inspired  so  many  people.  Her  life  story 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  every  child  In  our 
classroom. 

D.w  Hammarskj<ild 
(By  Ellen  Perecman,  age  12) 
To  Dag  Hanunarskjold  who  in  1953  was 
elected  Secretary-General  of  the  UJJ.  While 
in  office,  he  tried  to  make  peace  between  the 
U.S.  and  Russia.  His  mind  was  always  on 
ways  to  settle  world  problems,  and  he 
wanted  to  help  the  needy  people  of  the 
world.  He  helped  end  the  fighting  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  in  their  dispute  over  the 
Suea  Canal.  He  created  the  U.N.  Emergency 
Force  to  keep  the  peace.  In  1954  he  went  to 
Communist  China  to  help  free  US.  airmen 
who  were  being  held  captive  there.  In  1956 
he  went  to  the  middle-east  to  try  to  get 
them  to  agree  to  the  Palestine  Armistice 
Agreement.  He  also  made  visits  to  Lebanon 
and  Laos.     He  died  In  an  airplane  crash  In 
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1961,  OD.  a  mission  to  aid  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo.  A  few  weeks  Iat.er  he  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1961. 

William  Horowitz 
(By  Cheryl  Brown,  age  11) 

To  William  Horo-sitz  for  his  love  and  con- 
corn  for  pe<.Tple 

For  all  the  time  he  gave  to  education  a* 
Ch;urm;ai  of  the  Conn.  State  Department  of 

Educ.ition. 
For  h:.s  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

(By  Patricia  Haynes.  age  11 '2) 

For   tiling  to   bring   eqiuU    riglits   to   the 

Ne(-'roes  In  the  south. 

He  also  helped  the  Negroes  In  the  south 
get  their  civil  rights  ajid  In  1964  he  won  the 
Nobel  peace  prize. 
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underdeveloped  nations  to  read,  write,  plant 
things,  build  schools,  houses,  roads,  hospi- 
tals, and  they  help  children  by  flghUng  dis- 
eases. They  are  not  afraid  of  work  and  not 
afraid  of  discomfort.  We  thank  them  for 
making  this  a  better  world. 

The  tributes  which  appear  In  this  booklet. 
all  original  writings  by  the  children,  were 
recited  by  them  at  the  Tree  Planting  Cere- 
mony held  on  June  21,  1965  at  Edgewood 
Mall. 
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Jawahartai^  Nehru 
(By  Shelley  Hankin.  age  11) 
To  Mr.  Ncliru  for  working  so  h;trd  In  help- 
ing India  gain  her  freedom  and  for  having 
such  a  great  and  strong  love  for  the  children 
of  this  world.  Another  reason  why  the  tree 
has  been  planted  In  his  memory  is  because 
in  1902.  he  suggested  the  resolution  of  In- 
ternationa! Cooperation  Yeixr  to  the  General 
A.«t:cnib!y  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Rooseallt 
(By  Ethel  Symolon,  age  12) 

A  tree  wa.n  planted  in  honor  of  Mrs.  P^oose- 
velt  becnuse  she  helped  many  people  and 
donnted  money  to  organizations,  and  was 
active  with  the  United  Nations.  In  1947  she 
was  named  delcg.ite  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Uie  UN.,  w.as  Chairman  of  the  OlvU 
Rights  ComjrJ.-,slon.  and  also  won  many 
awiu-ds  she  was  a  great  humanitarian. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  died  November  7.  1962.  the 
whole  world  mourned  the  lors  of  this  great 
lady. 

Mns.  Julia  Ruorp 
(By  Susan  Wiiinick.  age  11^4) 
To  Mrs.  Julia  P.uopp  for  foundiLg  World 
Pen  Pals  which  brlMgs  children  and  teach- 
ers of  more  th.m  a  hundied  countries  ;uid 
territories  closer  together  through  letters. 
And  also  tiie  volunteers  who  h.ue  come  every 
ijK'ik  fur  ye.;rs  to  help. 

Secretary  Ge.nehal  U  Th.ant 
(By  DeV'eria  Grant,  age  11 ) 
We  planted  a  tree  for  Sec.  Gen.  U  Thant 
for  his  dedication  to  bring  world  peace  into 
a  troubled  worid.  He  has  the  hardest  Job  In 
the  worid.  Sec.  Gen.  U  Thant  has  had  con- 
ferences with  President  Joiinson  and  other 
people  for  situations  that  lead  to  world 
peace. 

Unicef 
(By  Jeffrey  Zonenshlne.  age  12) 

Unircf  and  WHO  have  already  safe-gu.irdtJ 
134  Oi.O.COO  children  from  T.B. 

U:ilcel  h;us  iJrcady  ctired  ll.OOO.OOO  people 
from  trachcma  and  conjunctivlils. 

Unlccf  has  saved  millions  of  children  and 
motliers  by  sending-  milk.  Two  million  Une 
up  for  milk  In  Korea  alone. 

Uniccf  and  WHO  has  lowered  the  Malaria 
death  toll  from  3.000.000  people  to  1  000  000 
people. 

Uiucpf  and  WHO  has  -iven  ponlcUlin  to 
31.000,000  people  ngainst  the  disease.  Taws 

It  has  treated  1.000,000  people  against 
leprG.«:y. 

Unicef  helps  saves  lives  of  mothers  and 
children. 

United  States  Peace  Corps 
(By  Allan  Fine,  age  12) 
To  the  United  States  Peace  Corps  for  their 
service  to  the  world.     They  teach  people  In 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  nEPnESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker  cvcr>- 
housewife  in  America  has  felt  the  pock- 
etbook  pinch  during  the  past  few 
months  as  she  does  her  weekly  grocery 
shopping. 

Rampant  inflation  caused  by  pro- 
longed and  heavy  defiicit  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government  Is  to  blame  lor 
much  of  the  problem,  but  thus  far  we 
have  seen  no  Indication  the  administra- 
tion Intends  to  offer  any  relief  In  the 
foi-m  of  reduced  sisending. 

Just  how  serious  this  Inflation  has  be- 
come is  reflected  in  an  outstanding  re- 
port published  in  the  Indianapolis  News 
on  July  8.  The  article,  written  by 
talented  Antoni  E.  Gollan,  one  of  the 
fine  young  editorial  writers  on  the  stafT 
of  the  News,  indicates  that  food  prices 
in  the  Indianapolis  area  have  risen  20 
percent  in  just  the  last  6  months. 

Reports  from^  elsewhere  around  the 
Nation  indicate  this  situation  is  general 
as  the  result  of  unconti-olled  spending  in 
Washington. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
receive  this  excellently  researched  and 
highly  Informative  article  by  Mr.  Gol- 
lan, I  have  permission  for  its  publica- 
tion in  the  Record.  The  article  follows: 
Fo'.a  Prices  Up  20  Percent  in  6  Mo.vths 
(By  Antoni  E.  GoIIan) 
In  Just  si.x  months,  a  selected  group  of 
i<>Ki  prices  at  Indianapolis  supermarkets 
have  incre.Lfed  by  an  average  ot  more  than 
20  per  cent. 

A  c.-oss-check  of  local  major  supermarket 
prices  for  January  and  June  reveals  incre.'.f.es 
la  practically  every  common  food  category. 

The  prices  compared  were  those  of  "the 
same  supermarkets  so  that  price  variations 
among  stores  were  not  a  factor.  Some  of  the 
price  differences  are  as  follows : 

Milk,  one  gallon:  Up  from  65  cents  to  71 
cents. 

Wieners,  one  pound:  Up  from  49  cents  to 
59  cents. 

Bologna,  two  pounds:  Up  from  89  cents  to 
99  cents. 

PoUitoes,  10  pounds:  Up  from  50  ccnt^  to 
79  cents. 

Bread,  li„  pound  loaf:  Up  from  20  cents 
to  2.3  cents. 

Ground  beef,  one  pound;  Up  from  40  cenus 
to  53  cent«. 

Bacon,  one  pound:  Up  from  65  cents  to 
79  ceijts. 

Coffee,  two  pounds:  Up  from  $1.39  to  $1.49. 
Flour,  five  pounds:   Up  from  45   cents   to 
49  cents. 

Round  steak,  one  pound:  Up  from  79  cents 
to  89  cents. 


Rib  £t<ak,  one  pound:  Up  from  79  cents  to 
89  ccnt.<;. 

Braunschwclfer.  two  pounds:  Up  f'-om  89 
cents  to  99  cent£. 

Cut  frying  chicken,  one  pound  Up  f.-r-ti 
43  cents  to  53  cent.s 

Beef  roiist.  one  pound:  Up  from  79  c^nts  to 
80  cents. 

Tuna:  One  doll.ar  bought  four  cans  In 
Janu.iry.  three  cans  in  June. 

Poiclics:  Eighty-nine  cents  bought  fotir 
ciuis   in   January.    $1    bought    three   cans   In 

June. 

Caioup:  The  .vmie  price  bought  a  20-ounce 
bottle  in  Janu.iry.  a  14-ounce  bottle  in  June 

Oranges:  Five  pounds  for  49  cents  in  Jan- 
uary, four  pounds  for  G9  cents  in  June. 

These  particul  ir  pnce  lncrc.v<!es  during 
Just  the  past  six  months  are  a  great  deal 
more  accelerated  than  the  15  per  cent  n^c 
in   the  cost  of  living  of  the  pa.-t   10  ve,:rs 

The  general  price-increase  trend  hoid.s  true 
In  every  local  supermarket  checked,  thoueh 
ultimately  tile  stores  themselves  arc  not  "to 
blame. 

The  reason  is  Inflation.  Though  its  effects 
are  su.fered  by  r.l!.  especially  those  with  lower 
incomes,  the  causes  of  Inflation  a.'-e  not  gen- 
erally understood. 

Inflation  l.s  cau.-scd  alm.ost  solely  by  the 
policies  of  government.  Savs  the 'Encyclo- 
paedia Briumnlca:  ■■Important  inflations 
can  occur  only  with  the  acquiescence  or  ac- 
tive support  of  the  government," 

Simply  defined.  Inflation  Is  an  Incre.i'^c 
In  the  supply  of  money  that  exceeds  increa.-=es 
in  available  goods  and  services.  The  monev 
thus  has  less  value. 

In  the  United  States,  the  over-sujiply  of 
money  Is  directly  due  to  deficit  spending 
by  the  Federal  government  as  It  spends  far 
more  than  It  takes  In.  Deficit  spending  an 
Increasingly  regular  occurrence  but  one  of- 
ficially approved  only  so  recentlv  as  by 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson'  Inject's 
more   money  Into   the   economic   system. 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  the  monev 
supply  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  is  nine  per  cent  higher  than  a  year 
ago— and  47  per  cent  higher  than   In    1960. 

Deficit  spending  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
l-stratlon.  under  the  theories  of  the  lat*  Brit- 
ish economist  John  Maynard  Keynes.  la.>-t 
year  was  $3  4  billion.  Tills  year  It  is  expected 
to  go  up  to  »C.4  binion.  And  each  vear  Con- 
gress is  requested  to  increa.se  the'  '■tempo- 
rary ceiling"  on  the  .already  mammoth  na- 
tional debt. 

Tlie  long-range  results  could  be  cau\- 
strophic.  But  one  immediate  result  i.s  the 
already  dramatically  higher  food  prices  In- 
dianapolis housewives  are  forced  to  pav 
these  days— signific;tntly  higher  than  they 
were  six  months  ago. 

Local  homemakers  may  recall  ruefully 
Pre.sident  Johnson ■s  admonition  of  a  Jew 
months  ago  to  buy  more  selectively  for 
lower  prices.  The  fiscal  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  rendering  such  cSorts  fu- 
tile. 


Eugene  F.  Nixon  Elected  to  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Citizens  Public  Expenditure 
Survey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF     NtW    TPRK 

IN  THE  HOUs;E  of  liEPREbENT.^TIVES 

Thursday,  July  14, 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Eugeiie  P.  Ni.xon,  my  constituent,  an  out- 
standing citizen  cf  the  Greenwich  Village 
area,  has  just  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
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trustees  of  the  Citizens  Public  Expendi- 
ture Survey. 

The  New  York  State  Taxpayer,  a  pub- 
lication which  recognizes  valuable  aid  to 
community,  featured  the  fact  on  the 
front  page  of  its  June  1966  issue,  and  I 
commend  the  item  to  my  colleagues: 
E.  p.  Nixon  Electtd  to  CP  E3.  Board 

Eugene  P.  Nixon  of  New  York  City  and 
Quogue.  New  York,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Citizen's  Public  Ex- 
penditure Survey. 

A  native  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Nixon  attended  schools  In  North  Adams, 
Is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Wharton  School  and  a  member  of 
Delta  Tau  Delta. 

An  account  executive  with  Dreyfus  Co.  for 
15  years.  Mr.  Ni.xon  has  been  associated  with 
various  Wall  Street  firms  for  the  last  30  years. 

He  Is  president  of  the  Northern  Dispensary. 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Dental 
Board,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Long  Island  Club,  and  a  member  of  the 
Quogue  Beach  Club. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  a  former  Trustee  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Irvlngton  and  former  District  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Hendrick  Hudson  Council  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 


Tbe  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENJTESSES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  sermons  I  have  ever  read  was 
preached  recently  by  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard B.  Sims,  pastor  of  Litz  Manor  Bap- 
tist Chtuxh  in  Kingsport,  Tenn..  my 
hometown. 

I  believe  there  Is  no  greater  statement 
of  the  place  of  religion  in  our  American 
life,  and  I  am  honored  to  Insert  the 
complete  text  of  Reverend  Sims'  remarks 
here  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sweet  Land  op  Libertt 
(By  Richard  B.  Sims) 

Texts:  Psalm  33:  1-12.  Psalm  78:  1-7. 

The  "sweet  land  of  liberty"  owes  Its  birin- 
right  to  the  Christian  faith  and  the  open 
Bible.  The  open  Bible  has  marked  out  Its 
pathway  across  the  Western  world  beginning 
with  Paul's  answer  to  the  Maced'^nlan  call 
The  Gospel  message  rode  upon  the  vehicle 
of  Greek.  Latin  and  Hebrew  tongues  to  reach 
the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  South. 
Whenever  a  people  has  enjoyed  freedom  to 
read  and  practice  the  principles  of  Gods 
word  as  set  forth  In  Holy  Scriptures  that 
people  has  become  a  redeemed  people.  Their 
literacy  rate  rises.  Their  living  standards 
improve.  The  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man 
appears  In  the  culture.  Womanhood  is 
emancipated.  Children  are  accepted,  pro- 
tected, and  loved.  High  standards  of  moral- 
ity and  ethics  are  Infused  with  government 
and  business  as  well  aa  religious  orc:ani2:a- 
tions.  A  responsible  citizenship  emerges 
to  develop  a  highly  refined,  tlghtly-knlt  soci- 
ety which  remains  free  to  propagate  spiritual 
truths  and  to  enhance  human  welfare. 

When  the  Bible  Is  closed  God's  voice  Is 
hushed  for  most  people  m  a  given  society. 
Whether  It  be  closed  by  ecclesL-^stlcal  tyran- 
nies or  political  despots,  the  results  are  the 
same.  The  people  are  left  without  vision, 
without  faith,  without  hope.     'Where  there 


is  no  '.-ision  'he  i>c  >ple  peri.^h  "  The  decline 
of  the  nation  lx>t,'ULs  with  the  departure  from 
God.  In  the  absence  of  the  iiusplr-Ulon  of 
the  Bible  the  incentives  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love  wane.  Men  lose  re-spect  for  self,  for 
their  fellowm.-m.  their  country,  and  the 
values  that  have  Insured  freedom,  Such  a 
people  fall  e.vsy  prey  to  the  corrupt,  egotisti- 
cal, ambitious  political  would-be  despot  who 
seizes  the  adv.mUige  of  circumstance'^  pro- 
vided by  economic  depressictn  and  m'jral 
decay. 

The  n.ition  that  keeps  the  opyen  Bible  will 
have  people  with  :ui  open  heart,  an  open 
niir.d.  and  an  open  hand 

The  laws  of  God  are  inscrlhed  upon  the 
t.-ible  of  this  nation's  heiut.  "Then  Joshua 
built  an  alt.or  unto  the  Lord  God  •  •  •  and 
he  WTole  there  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of 
the  law  •  •  •  and  afterward  he  read  all  the 
words  of  the  law  •  •  •  according  to  all  that 
is  wri:tJ?n  in  the  book  of  the  law,"  (JoFhua 
8  30-341. 

"Thou  Shalt  have  no  otlier  gods  before 
me.  •  •  •  Tliou  shalt  not  make  ur.to  thee 
any  graven  image.  •  •  •  Thou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Ix)rd  thy  God  in 
vain.  •  •  •  Rt>member  the  sabbath  day  to 
keep  It  holy  •  •  •  Honor  thy  father  and 
thv  mother.  '  •  •  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
•  •  •  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
Thou  Shalt  not  steal.  •  •  *  Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness.  •  •  •  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neightwr's  house  •  •  •  ( Exixitis 
20-  3-17i 

■  Hear.  O  Israel;  The  Lord  our  God  Is  one 
Lord  And  thou  .=;halt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
within  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  t.hy  might."  iDeut.  6:  5) 
And  thou  shalt  love  thy  nelglihor  as  thy- 
self "      (Lev.  19:  18) 

Tl'.e  worship  of  God  from  the  beemning 
of  the  nation  h.^s  been  woven  into  the 
f.abrlc  of  the  ,\merlcan  Republic.  Our  found- 
ing fathers  were  intellectual  giants,  steci>ed 
m  history,  philosophy,  lan^iage,  and  the 
Bible,  if  you  please,  and  guided  by  a  per- 
sonal faith  m  God  as  the  Beneficent  Provi- 
dence who  was  and  Ls  the  source  of  life, 
liberty,  and  blessing.  On  March  23,  1775, 
the  ye.ar  before  independence  was  declared 
by  the  American  coloniee.  Patrick  Henry  de- 
livered his  famous  addre.ss  on  Arncru-an  tib- 
prtv.     Note  these  excerpts: 

This  is  no  time  for  ceremony.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  House  Is  one  of  awful  mo- 
ment to  this  country.  For  my  own  part  I 
consider  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  question 
of  freedom  or  slavery."  .  .  .  "Three  millions 
of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  axusc  of  liberty, 
and  in  such  a  country  as  that  wliic  h  we  pt*- 
scss.  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our 
enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we 
shall  not  flght  our  battles  alone.  There  is  a 
just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of 
the  nations;  and  who  will  raise  up  friends 
to  light  our  battles  for  us.  The  b.ittle.  sir, 
is  not  to  the  strong  alone;  It  is  W  the  vigi- 
lant, the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  we 
have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to 
desire  it.  It  Is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the 
contest.  There  is  no  retreat,  but  In  submis- 
sion and  slavery!  Our  chains  are  forgedl 
Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of 
Boston!  The  war  Is  Inevitable  -and  let  It 
come!  I  repeat,  sir.  let  it  come!  It  Is  In 
vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentle- 
men may  cry  peace,  peace — but  there  Is  no 
peace.  The  war  Is  actually  beg^.in!  The  nert 
gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring 
t^i  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  ann*l 
Our  brethren  are  already  la  the  fleldl  Why 
stand  we  here  idle?  What  Is  It  that  gentle- 
nv!n  wish?  What  would  they  have?  Is  life 
■so  dear  or  peace  so  sweety  as  to  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Porbld 
it,  .\!mi;^hty  God!  I  know  not  what  cours* 
others  may  take;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  lib- 
erty, or  Mllve  me  death!" 

Little   more  than  a   year   later  on  July  4. 
1776,  c.ime  the  Declaration  of  Independence 


In  Congress  Tlie  purpose  of  the  declaration 
was  set  forth  in  the  Preamble.  "When,  in 
the  course  of  human  events.  It  becomes  nec- 
essary for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them  with  an- 
other, and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  separation.  We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident:  Tliat  all  men  are  created  equ:il; 
that  the:>-  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  witli 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness; that,  to  secure  the:ie  riglits,  goverti- 
ments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  tlie 
governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it  and  to  Institute  new  government. 
laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  ctTect  their 
safety  and  happiness." 

The  ideas  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
the  equality  of  citizens,  the  fundamental 
rights  of  all,  were  Just  aa  revoUitlonary  as 
the  break  with  Britain.  It  required  twelve 
years  for  the  drafting  and  the  ratiflcAtion  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Its 
high  purpose  was  stated  clearly  in  the  Pre- 
amble, "We  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish Justice,  Insiu-e  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfiire,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  Americ^a."  It  was  signed 
September  17,  1787. 

Immediately  men  of  political  and  spiritual 
stature  called  for  amendments  guaranteeing 
personal  and  religious  liberties.     So,  in  1791 
the  first  ten  amendments,  "A  Bill  of  Rights", 
were  adopted.     The  First  Aniendment  reads, 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;   or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
of  the  t>eople  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition    the    government    for    a    redress    of 
grievances."     U  you  could  ask  the  members 
of  that   1791   Congress  who  was  responsible 
for  the  American  "BUI  of  Rights"  they  would 
in  one  voice  answer,  James  Madison.    But  If 
you  coiUd  ask  James  Madison  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  American  "BlU  of  Rights" 
he  would  answer,  "A  Baptist  preacher  named 
John     Leland."     Tliroughout     our     history 
Baptists  have  stood  for  reUgious  liberty  for 
all   men   of   every   creed,   and    today   we    re- 
affirm   our    faith    in    the    Bible,    Uie    Firsit 
Amendment     to    the    Constitution    of     the 
United  St,at©B  of  America,   the  Constitution 
as   a   whole   and   our  belief  in   the   right  of 
every   man   to   worship  God   in   a  free   con- 
science  even   If   we  do  not  agree  with  him. 
In  times  of  national  crisis  our  !>cople  have 
drawn    deeply    from    the    wells    of    religious 
faith.     The  worst  threat  to  the  unity  and 
peace  of  the  nation  came  with  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  over  the  question  of  slavery. 
In  1862  while  the  ClvU  War  was  in  progress 
four  dignitaries  stood  on  the  street  Just  out- 
side the  City  of  Washington,  D.C.  watching 
a  group  of  soldiers  marching  by  on  their  way 
to  the  battle  front.     As  they  marched  they 
were   slngrlng,   "John   Brown's   Body".     The 
four  people  watching  were  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.   Julia  Ward  Howe,  her 
husband,  and  her  pastor.    Impressed  by  the 
scene,  the  pastor  said,  "Mrs.  Howe,  why  dont 
you  write  some  decent  words  to  that  stirring 
tune?"    That  night  Julia  Howe  was  restless. 
She  got  up  out  of  her  sleepless  bed.  picked 
up  an  old  stub  of  a  pen,  and   wl'h   an   in- 
spired hand  beg^n  t/o  write: 
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"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  com. 

Ingof  the  Lord; 
He  Is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He   hath    loosed    the    fateful    lightning   at 

His  terrible  swift  sword; 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lUles  Christ  was  born 

across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures 

you  and  me: 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  u.s  die  to 

make  men  free. 
While  God  is  marching  on." 

With    a    nation    on    its    knees    the    classic 
statement  of   America's   faith   In   democracy 
fell  from  the  lips  of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 
"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brouglit  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  In  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the    proposition   that   all    men    are    created 
equiJ.     Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war.  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  na- 
tion so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.    We  are  met  on  a  great  britileficld  of 
that  war.     We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting-place  for 
those  who  here  g,ive  their  lives  that  t!i:il  na- 
tion might  live.     It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should   do   this.     But,   In   a 
larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,   we   cannot   hallow   this   ground. 
The  brave  men.  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  have  cfuisecr.ucd  it  far  above  our 
IX)or  power  to  arid  or  detract.    The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.     It  is  for  us.  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.     It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  de- 
dicated  to  the  great   Uirk   remaining  before 
us — tliat  from  these  honied  dead  we  t^ike  in- 
creased devotion  Ut  tliat  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  the.se  dend  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  tmder 
God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people.  sh;i!l  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

A  charter  of  democracy  couki  be  written 
from  statcmeius  of  the  nation's  presidents. 
In  his  first  InatJirural  Address  George  W.T.sh- 
Ington  Bald,  "No  people  can  be  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand 
which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men  more  than 
those  of  the  United  Stales.  Every  step  by 
which  they  have  ridvaiired  to  the  character 
of  an  Independent  nation  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  some  token  of  provi- 
dential   agency the    preservation    of 

the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  and  the  destiny  of 
the  republican  model  of  government  are 
Justly  considered,  perhaps,  as  deeply,  as  fi- 
nally, staged  on  tlie  experiment  Intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  the  Aineraan  people." 

John  Adams  in  a  me:;s:'ge  to  the  Senate 
eald,  "In  a  humble  reliance  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence we  may  rest  as.sured  that  .  .  .  the 
Independence  of  our  country  cannot  be  di- 
minished, its  dignity  degraded,  or  its  glory 
tarnished  by  any  nation  or  combination  of 
nations,  whether  friends  or  enemies."  In 
his  Second  Inaugriral  Address  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said,  "I  shall  need.  too.  the  favor  of  the 
Being  in  whose  hiuids  we  are,  who  led  our 
fathers.  a.s  Israel  of  old,  from  their  native 
land  and  planted  them  in  a  country  flowering 
with  all  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life; 
who  has  covered  our  Infancy  with  His  Provi- 
dence and  our  riper  years  with  His  wisdom 
and  power,  and  to  whose  goodness  I  ask  you 
to  Join  in  supplication  with  me  that  He  will 
so  enlighten  the  minds  of  your  servants, 
guide  their  councils,  and  prosper  their  meas- 
ures that  whatsoever  they  do  shall  result  In 
your  good,  and  shall  secure  to  you  the  peace, 
friendship  and  approbation  of  all  naUons." 
Our  fourth  President,  James  Madison  said 
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to  Congress,  "The  contest  In  which  the 
United  suites  are  engaged  appeals  for  Its 
support  to  every  motive  than  can  animate 
an  uncorrupted  and  enlightened  people — to 
the  love  of  country;  to  the  pride  of  liberty; 
.  .  .  and,  finally,  to  the  sacred  obligation  of 
transmitting  entire  to  future  generations 
that  precious  patrimony  of  national  rights 
and  hidependence  which  is  held  in  trust  by 
the  present  from  tlie  goodness  of  Divine 
Providence." 

In  his  farewell  address  in  1837  Andrew 
Jackson  declared.  "You  have  the  highest 
hum.'.n  traits  committed  to  your  care.  Prov- 
idence has  showered  on  this  favored  land 
blessings  without  number,  and  has  chosen 
you  as  the  guardian.-;  of  freedom,  to  preserve 
It  for  the  beneins  of  the  human"  race."  In 
18'33  Lincoln  proclaimed.  "Au6.  whereas  it 
Is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of  men, 
to  rocneiil^e  the  sublime  truth,  announced  In 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  proven  by  all  ids-xory. 
that  tliose  nntioi.s  only  are  b!es.sed  whose 
God  is  the  Lord.  .  .  .  But  we  have  forg.,iten 
Gcd,  Wc  have  forgotten  the  graclou-,' hand 
wl,ich  preserved  lus  in  peace  and  multiplied 
and  enriched  and  strengthened  us,  and  we 
have  vainly  lnv,gined,  in  the  deceit  fulness 
of  our  he.Trt.s.  that  all  these  blessings  were 
produced  by  some  superior  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue of  our  own.  Intoxicated  with  unbroken 
succc.-s.  we  have  become  too  self-sufficient 
to  I'eel  the  necessity  of  redeeming  and  pre- 
serving grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God 
that  made  us." 

Now  wc  can  see  that  the  pattern  of  the 
p.a.st  is  clear.  Political  principle  and  religious 
faith  are  met  in  the  souls  of  high  statesmen. 
Liberty  and  personal  faith  In  God  go  hand 
In  hand  That  first  Independence  Day  wfts 
celebrated  because  men  dared  to  dream  to 
believe,  to  struggle,  to  fight.  To  keep  liberty 
in  America  each  new  generation  must  en- 
vision its  possibilities,  relift  Its  burdens,  re- 
fight  It-  battles,  face  again  its  conflicts  and 
pay  onre  more  \ti^  j  rice.  Mav  It  be  our  firm 
resolve  to  lead  all  men  to  Jesus  Christ  who  Is 
the  source  of  all  true  liberty  and  who  said, 
"'ye  shall  know  tl-.c  truth  nnci  the  truth  sliall 
make  von  free  " 


Address  of  Vice  President  Humphrey  at 
Michigan  State  University  Commence- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.? 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OF    PE.N.NSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  at  this  point  In  the  Reoord  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  the  remarks  made  by  'Vice 
President  Humphrey  at  the  recent  com- 
mencement at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. He  congratulated  American  youth, 
our  greatest  natural  resource,  and  en- 
couraged them,  while  being  nilndful  of 
the  lessons  of  history  and  past  traditions 
to  have  the  wiU  to  do  and  the  soul  to 
dare  for  the  future  chaUenges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  great  country. 

The  text  of  the  address  follows; 
Remarks     of     Vice     President     Hibert     H. 
Humphrey  at  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  June  12,  1966 

Hubert  Humphrey  feels  a  kinship  with  col- 
lege students. 

I  like  to  be  where  the  action  Is. 

I  was  raising  Cain  with  the  svstcm  before 
you  were  bom,  and  as  I  am  Just  beginning  to 


get  started.  I  don't  doubt  that  I  will  be  rale- 
Ing  Cain  when  you  are  nmnlng  things  too 
In  fact,  I  wish  I  were  being  graduated  to-' 
day.  I  might  have  a  better  Idea  where  my 
next  Job  Is  coming  from. 

Txlay  I  speak  in  a  relatively  new  role  I 
speak  for  management. 

As  management's  spokesman,  I  wish  first 
to  thank  you  for  service  to  your  nation. 

In  all  these  ye.ars  of  study,  I  am  sure  you 
thought  you  were  hnprovlng  your  position 
to  compete  in  the  years  ahead  or  to  enter  a 
profession.  But  you  today  are  more  than 
college  graduates. 

From  management's  viewpoint,  you  are 
valuable  national  resources. 

More   Americans   are   In   college   this   Te;u- 
than  all  the  .Americans  alive  when  our 'na- 
tion  was  four;ded.     More  Americans  are   in 
graduate  schools  today  than  all  the  Ameri- 
cans who  bore  arms  during  the  Revolution 
Those  are  lots  of  resources. 
And  we  will  need  them  all. 
For   by   the  time   one   of  you   Is   likely    u-> 
stand    In    this   place    at   some   future    Com- 
mencement, the  American  people  will  num- 
ber more  than  300  million— and  the  people 
In  the  world  almost  too  many  to  even  think 
about. 

And  I  need  not  recite  for  you  the  future 
needs  and  problems  of  those  people. 

You  will  be  In  charge.  You  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  our  national  security  and  mv 
medicare. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  the  education 
of  m.  grandchildren  and  the  freedom  of  mv 
great-grandchildren. 

So  I  propose  to  take  a  look  at  you  and  ha\  e 
a  talk  with  you. 

Btit  first,  about  your  parents— It  may  be 
hard  to  believe  but.  In  another  century's  his- 
tory books,  the  very  people  who  have  been 
helping  with  ycmr  tuition  may  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  radicals  In  modern  his- 
tory. 

Some  of  your  parents  might  flinch  if  you 
told  them  there  were  radicals  In  vour  family 
But  they  have  been  nothing  less. 

Theirs  Is  the  first  generation  In  all  of  his- 
tory which,  by  Its  own  hand,  has  surrendered 
the  privilege  of  telling  Its  offspring:  This  is 
how  things  are;  this  is  how  they  always  have 
been;  this  is  the  way  the  world  goes. 

Your  fathers  and  mothers  were  born  chil- 
dren of  hills  and  valleys.  Today  they  see 
the  galaxy  Itself. 

They  have  created  amazing  new  systems 
-of  management,  aclence  and  technology 
They  have  found  new  and  better  svstems  to 
care  for  people.  And  I  have  been"  right  In 
the  midst  of  it  with  them.  Just  as  I  am  with 
you. 

I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  tales  of 
the  Great  Depression,  or  of  World  Wars  and 
of  the  hardships  your  parents  faced  Nor 
will  I  recount  the  struggles  that  t<.>ok  place 
in  our  country  to  achieve  the  measure  of 
well-being  and  social  Justice  we  have  reached 
today. 

But  I  can  tell  you.  It  has  been  no  picnic 
It  has  been  no  improvised  "hafypenln"  "  it 
has  taken  Involvement,  and  hard  work  and 
study,  and  self-doubt,  and  passionate  dis- 
agreement, and  fimally,  understanding  and 
motion. 

Progress  has  ridden  no  fast  express  it 
has  been  a  local  all  the  way.  Thus,  as  older 
gene.-ations  welcome  you  aboard,  I  think  yoti 
ought  to  know  that  they've  not  been  cool- 
ing  theh-  heels   w.ilting  for  you. 

The  generation  of  your  parents  h.as  lived 
amid  the  fioodwaters  of  hlstorv.  Most  of 
them  have  known  genuine  hardship.  M.iny 
of  them  have  lost  loved  ones  on  other  con- 
tinents. Their  old  horizons  have  gone  far 
off  In  space,  yet  they  have  followed,  cautiou-; 
but  willing.  The  world  has  come  to  their 
dinner  table,  and  at  times  has  seemed  u. 
stay  a  long  while,  yet  they  remain  hospitable 

They  have  made  history.  Yet  to  many  of 
you,  I  know,  it  seems  "the  heavy  hand  oi 
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history."  Remember  this:  The  challenges 
they  have  faced  didn't  leave  room  for  sota« 
of  the  niceties  ot  today. 

They  have  had  to  meet  trouble  in  large 
slzee.  They  have  had  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  and  transport  and  produce  and  edu- 
cate and  struggle  In  big  portions.  Just  tjo 
overcome  the  clear  and  present  peril?  of  thetr 
time. 

Individualism  has  been  the  backbv>ne  and 
conoem  of  their  work.  Yet  to  serve  the  IndU 
vidual,  they  have  had  to  build  on  a  scale 
which  has  seemed  at  tlme«  to  dwarf  the 
Individual.  By  and  large  they  have  been,  I 
believe,  a  resourceful  and  courageous  gen- 
eration. And  now,  to  you,  I  know.  It  seerrvs 
they  have  hidden  their  history.  Over  th» 
battlefield  they  have  laid  out  the  golf  course. 

For  thoee  of  you  who  have  grown  up 
within  putting  distance  of  a  country  club 
or  within  walking  distance  of  a  second  car. 
It  Is  hard.  I  know,  to  recognize  many  vosiiges 
of  radicalism.  '•Where's  the  actio:-.'' "  you 
ask.  And  I  reply:  There's  plenty  of  action. 
Roll  up  your  sleeves  and  have  some. 

■your  parents  had  to  fight  desperately,  at 
your  age,  to  stave  off  poverty  at  home  and 
violence  abroad — and  they  In  large  part  suc- 
ceeded. 

Yet  the  challenges  you  face  axe  fir  greater. 
and  far  more  exciting,  tlian  those  they  faced. 
Tbe  scale  of  effort  to  be  required  of  you  will 
be  far  greater  than  that  required  of  them. 

For  the  fact  of  our  time  Is  this:  The  pov- 
erty our  nation  knew  In  the  Great  Depre*- 
Blon  .  .  .  the  peril  that  mankind  knew  In 
World  War  n — theee  are  nothing  compared 
to  the  pyoverty  and  i>erll  that  surround  our 
strong,  rich  America  In  the  wo|^d  today. 

There  are  desperate  conditions  of  injustice 
and  hunger  and  disease  throughout  most  of 
the  human  family. 

There  are.  In  human  society,  conditions 
which  not  only  bring  a  sense  of  sh.^me  and 
Insufficiency  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  such 
a  blessed  land  .  .  .  but  conditions  which 
can  lead  to  the  eruption  of  the  little  disor- 
der, which  can  grow  to  the  small  war,  which 
can  build  to  the  cataclysm  which  could  de- 
stroy rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  be- 
liever and  non-believer — all  of  us  alike. 

That  is  where  the  action  Is. 

This  is  the  environment  In  which  you  will 
be  In  charge.  This  Is  the  human  adventure 
on  which  you  embark.  I  believe  you  senae 
the  full  measure  of  what  you  face.  I  feel  a 
sense  of  concern  and  of  Involvement  among 
you.  I  have  seen  you  In  the  Peace  Corpa, 
helping  strangers.  I  have  seen  you  marching 
down  dusty  roads  on  behalf  of  fellow  Ameri- 
cans whose  skin  doesn't  happen  to  be  white. 
I  have  seen  you.  In  VISTA,  Uftlng  the  forgot- 
ten to  a  place  of  self-respect  In  life.  I  have 
seen  you.  standing  calm,  resisting  the  temp- 
tation of  vloleoce,  for  what  you  believe  In. 

I  have  seen  you,  wearing  your  nation's 
tmlfonn.  fighting  bravely  for  a  cause  far 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  any  we 
have  defended  before.  I  have  seen  yoa 
•peaking  out.  from  deep  personal  conscience, 
without  thought  ot  personal  popularity. 
You  perform  remarkably  well  In  the  system 
your  parents  built,  yet  I  know  that  you  are 
probing  relentlessly  to  find  your  own  per- 
sonal relationship  to  It  .  .  .  desperately  seek- 
ing Identity  In  a  society  of  bigness. 

For  your  generation,  the  old  labels  seem 
to  have  little  meaning.  Whether  you  are  part 
of  the  "New  Left"  or  the  "New  Right"  or  the 
"Out"  or  the  "In,"  your  concerns  are  far  more 
for  basic  humanity  than  they  are  political. 
And  I  think  it  Is  a  mistake  to  see  in  either 
your  protests,  your  reservations,  or  your  dl»- 
sent.  much  than  can  fit  Into  the  traditional 
political  categories. 

Indeed,  if  much  of  our  political  history 
seems  to  have  eecaped  you.  you  are  not  too 
troubled  by  the  toes.  You  are  deeply  and 
personally  caught  up  in  what  matters  today. 
You  set  high  standards  for  yourselves,  and 
you  judge  yourselves  harshly.    And  you  show 


a  renvirkab'.e  degree  of  serious  introspect. on 
for  the  children  of  prosperity.  .\nd  I  some- 
times fear  that,  in  your  Introepectlon,  you 
may  c< ime  to  t>elleve  you  are  alone. 

I  tell  you  now  that  when  you  st.'ind  alone, 
you  .\re  tMt  alone.  When  you  .<;ppHk  out  and 
act  alone  in  .\merlca,  you  are  n:  >re  a  part  of 
this  land  and  more  a  source  of  Its  strength 
than  are  all  of  the  multitude  who  Join  in 
silence,  no  matt^  how  vast  they  nLay  seem. 
"The  most  d.ingerous  enemy  to  truth  ,^ncl 
freedom  amongst  us."  said  Ibeen,  "is  the 
oompuct  majority."  Oppose  that  comp:i<-t 
majority,  and  you  are  sure  to  collect  a  few 
bruises.  But  I  have  found  that  the  best 
remedy  for  a  bruise  is  to  collect  a  few  more. 

The  more  you  speak  out  and  the  more  you 
act,  the  more  you  are  going  to  discover  that 
you  are  lending  courage  to  a  surprising  n'un- 
ber  of  people  whoee  feelings  will  come  to  the 
surface  in  response  to  yours. 

True  freedom  in  any  l.md  is  a  relen'.icsi!, 
ne-.er  ending  process  of  self-discovery  among 
its  people.  "This  you  will  preserve,  for  our 
own  l.^nd,  not  because  it  Is  your  inherit.ince; 
nor  because  some  destiny  says  you  must;  but 
because  your  own  free  search  for  Individ u.iJ 
Identity  in  the  living  present,  demands  It. 

The  strongest  bulwark  of  liberty  is  man, 
free  and  in  search  of  hlmseif.  A  good 
number  of  your  generation  have  already 
learned  this  lesson,  in  search  of  tliemselvea 
in  places  and  causes  f.^r  distant  from  El  ist 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

It  Is  your  opportunity  to  c.irry  that  le.ison 
into  forgotten  corners  of  our  country — and 
of  the  world — where  people  hnve  never  had 
any  reason  to  learn  it,  or  believe  it. 

We  face  today  the  incomparable  opportu- 
nity— In  the  red  dust  of  South  .\nierlcaJi 
villages,  in  the  neon  minefield  that  is  Watts, 
California — to  stimulate  the  will  to  seek 
identity  and   tn  dl.s^'over  o:ie's  course. 

You  will  be  tempted  to  chart  your  prog- 
ress by  Qroas  National  Product  or  by  trade 
Indices,  or  oy  m.any  other  of  the  quantitative 
measures   you   so  distrust   today. 

Kepp  yoiu-  distr.i.sl  of  t.'^.ese  thlnfrs.  Me.is- 
ure  your  progress  by  whether  thoee  you 
help — tho6«  who  have  known  In  their  Uvea 
nothing  but  df*pair  and  defent  -  by  whether 
they  can  begin  to  have  faith,  by  whether  they 
can  bei^la  to  have  hope,  by  whether  they  civn 
begin  to  find  themselves. 

Yours  Is  the  opportunity  to  prove  in  the 
world  WI1.U  the  generation  of  yoyr  parents 
h.xs  a!re-.i/ly  begim  to  prove  in  .\mertca: 
That  the  course  of  history  is  not  a  mindless 
Juggernaut  we  are  powerle.ss  to  control,  but 
a  fresh  challenge  susceptible  to  courageous 
action  in  each  generation.  I  hope  you  will 
be  seiisltlve  to  th  it  opportunity.  I  hope 
you  will  wast-e  no  time  In  seizing  it. 

The  story  is  told  that  Pericles  of  .Ancient 
Greece  in  his  later  years  csuno  across  a 
young  lawyer  of  Athens  who  was  deeply  de- 
voted to  causes,  who  wns.hed  to  change  im- 
mcdlutely  what  was  wrong  In  the  world. 
Pericles  chastized  the  young  man  for  being 
too  bold  and  brash — f;>r  concerning  himself 
with  things  better  left  to  older  men.  The 
older  man  patronlzJngly  said:  "Of  course.  I 
under.-; t.a.id  for  I,  too.  w:is  overeager  In  my 
youth  But  now  tiiat  I  .am  older  I  have 
learned  better  Take  my  .idvlce  and  do  not 
become  so  invcilvcd."  To  which  the  young 
man  replied:  'I  re■^•ret  I  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  you  when  you  were  at 
your  best." 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  represent  manage- 
ment here  today,  I  will  tell  you  this:  IX  you 
do  not  cli'ooee  to  follow,  precisely  the  trails 
that  others  have  blazed,  then  I  do  not  think 
we  otieht  to  count  the  future  unsafe  In  your 
hands. 

In  your  search  for  identity  and  self-knowl- 
edge. yi->u  will  have  much  to  discover  before 
yoti  determine  what  Is  worthwhile,  and  what 
Is  worthless.  But  In  a  land  of  Individuals, 
better  the  mystery  erf  the  search  than  some 
counterfeit  security.    In  a  world  society  des- 


perate for  change,  better  your  dedication  to 
It  than  your  fe.ar  of  it. 

It  Is  the  special  bles.sing  of  this  lind,  that 
each  genera',ion  of  Americans  h.'is  c.alie*.]  Its 
own  cadence,  and  written  its  own  m\i:  :c — 
and  our  great^-st  s<3nt;s  are  still  unsung. 


Tax  Inequality 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RI-CS 

OF" 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    :,EW    VOP.Ii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  retail 
lire  business  lias  operated  over  tlie  years 
with  an  inherent  inequality  that  favors 
one  particular  type  of  dealer,  the  manu- 
facturer-owned store.  These  dealers 
have  been  permitted  to  avoid  paying  an 
excise  tax  when  the  tire  has  been  sold, 
while  the  independent  seller  has  had  to 
pay  such  a  tax  when  he  purchases  tires 
from  the  manufacturer.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H  R.  566.  which  would  offer 
at  least  a  partial  solution  to  this  in- 
equity. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  a  letter  ad- 
dre.ssed  to  me  by  my  good  friend,  George 
J.  Burger,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  and 
the  accompanying  articles  which  con- 
cern my  bin  and  the  situation  It  seeks 
to  correct. 

Mr.  Burger's  letter  follows: 

N.MioNAL  Federation  of 

Independent  BusiNt:.ss, 
San  Mateo.  Calif  .  July  7,  I36S. 
Re  II  R.  565. 
Hon.  .Abraham  Mt7I.tix. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congres.sman  Multer:  Le^  It  ba 
su\tod  for  the  record  that  during  your  mem- 
bership on  the  Hou.se  .Small  Busmass  Com- 
mittee, your  actions  In  behalf  of  small  btisl- 
nesa  have  .spoken  louder  than  words.  I  am 
referring  to  your  splendid  leadership  both  in 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  and  the 
House  Barking  Comjnlttee  to  bring  into 
existence,  by  law,  a  strong  Small  Business 
AdmlnlBtration  and  more  recently  a  major 
correction  in  that  Agency,  placing  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Administrator,  eliminat- 
ing any  control  of  the  loan  policy  from  the 
Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Then  again,  your  continuing  action  in  beh.alf 
of  small  business  when  you  introduced  the 
above  bill  and  simUar  bills  In  the  preceding 
Congrees  tiiat  would  prohibit  tire  manufac- 
turers owning  and  operating  retail  stores  ia 
competition,  not  aloue  with  their  own  inde- 
pendents but  all  other  independents  in  the 
rubber  tire  Industry. 

During  the  life  of  this  proposed  legislation 
(1942),  to  the  credit  of  the  then  Senate 
Small  Business  Conunlttee  headed  by  the  late 
Senator  Murray,  followed  shortly  thereafter 
by  the  action  of  the  Senate  Banking  C«n- 
mlttee  then  headed  by  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Wagner — in  both  instances  the  Com- 
mittees reported  the  legislation  out  unani- 
mously. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  late  Senator 
Taft,  a  member  of  both  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Ccmunlttee  and  the  Senate  B.anklng 
Conunlttee  remarked  on  two  occasions  that 
"sooner  or  later  Congress  would  have  to  ap- 
prove such  legislation."  In  other  words,  a 
pattern  as  being  set  to  curb  otlicr  major  pro- 
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ducers  in  other  Indu.'it.-ics  to  ei.'ur  i::to  cUuiI 
distribution.  It  '.%  to  bt  nolod  th.it  now  the 
s.'sme  sltuatlo!!  l.s  f;.cing  Indepenacni  ret.iilers 
In  the  mens  apparel  fic.d. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  as  early  as  1942. 
concerning  conces.sion.«:  eJijoyed  by  these  ma- 
jor tire  manufacturers  opcr.nting  retail  stores 
n.Uionv.-;do  where  stocks  of  tires  and  tubes 
In  those  sioros  have  been  c-Nempt  of  the  ex- 
cise Ui.x  until  sold  to  the  ultimate  buyer,  right 
u:)  to  the  prercnt  moment. 

To  the  credit  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  early  in  1942.  bv  unani- 
niou.s  actin.i.  they  rc-comntcndcd  to  Wavs  and 
Mp.ins  and  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treas- 
ury correction  b-  ^l::de  of  this  r.mk  tax 
di.'^criminatlon. 

In  the  First  Session  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, for  the  third  time  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Cc.nunittee  of  the  House,  by  legl.s- 
lative  action,  recommended  the  adoption  of 
.such  legislation. 

To  tlie  credit  of  the  W-ys  and  Means 
Committee  they  have  repeatedly  voted  out 
IcgLslation  unanimously  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  two  Instances,  it  was  u.nanl- 
niou:sly  approved  by  the  House. 

On  June  21,  1966,  the  Senate  Finance 
Cotrmiittee  held  public  hearings  on  H.R. 
318.  Tills  w.as  the  bill  that  w;us  unani- 
mously voted  by  the  ITij-.iso  in  the  Firft 
Sfs.'-ion  of  the  pre.ser.t  Conpii.;  r. 

Tlie  Ways  and  Means  Ccmnuttce  In  Its 
rt-porte.  PEtimated  that  at  least  a  $.1  million 
s.iving  was  accruing  througii  these  major 
tire  manuf;icturcrs  opcratiiiR  rct.'til  .stores — 
tint  Ls,  deferriii'j  any  tax  pavment  to  the 
Government  until  their  stock.s  of  fires  are 
finally  sold.  The  W::vs  and  Me.Tus  Commit- 
tee al.'^o  stiitod  that  at  lea-t  15'r  of  the  to- 
tal cost  of  the  Inventory  of  tires  and  tubes 
In  the  liat.ds  of  Indi pendent  dealers  nation- 
wide w:i,s  tied  up  In  advance  e.xci.se  tax  to 
tlie  Fed':  r.il  Government  whoreiu;  they  st.ite<i 
the  manufacturers'  ret.dl  stores  .stocks  were 
exempt.  I  am  attaching  herewith  a  report 
that  app-^ared  In  the  Akron  ncacon  Journal 
on  June  22.  wlilch  Is  self-explanatory. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  the  Treasury 
Departmeiit  would  oppose  any  action  that 
vso  lid  bring  In  Increasod  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Governmer:t.  It  is  self-evident  tJie 
power  exercised  by  these  tire  manufacturers 
mu.st  be  far-reaching  In  destroying  the  busi- 
ncR,s  life  of  independent  retailers  in  the  rub- 
ber tire  Industry. 

Finally,  it  Is  self-cvld':-nt  that  your  bill 
Is  3  major  move  spltini^  a  pattern  that  would 
prevent  the  Increasln??  monopoll.stic  trends 
by  major  producers  to  mojiopoli.-^c  all 
br.\nches  of  the  retail  field. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  tru.st  for  tiie  overall 
good  of  .small  bu.sine.s.'=  that  you  might  find 
It  convenient  to  in.sert  this  comnr.inicitlon 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Again.    Co:i!?:-essni.in   .MtrLiER.   you   are   to 
bo  com pli. merited  for  your  sincere  efforts  in 
behalf  of  small  business. 
Sincerely. 

George  J.  Bi'foer. 

Vice  Prc.<iident. 
Enclosures. 


"I  take  It,"  said  Sen.  CJlintoit  Akdehson 
(D  N.M.),  "that  you  are  Btronirly  opposed 
to  the  blll.- 

•'I  wouldn't  use  the  word  'strongly',"  re- 
plied Stone.  "We're  opposed  to  It.  But  lf« 
not  a  matter  of  life  or  death." 

Tlie  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association 
(RMA)  Ls  stror.gly  opposed.  Patrick  J.  Mo- 
ran,  chief  tax  counsel  for  General  Tire,  said 
the  bill  would  place  "an  additional  flnancla] 
burden  on  the  tire  manufacturers  and  an 
unnecessary  adn.inlstr.atlve  burden  on  the 
Internal  Ro-.cnue  Service." 

Pressure  for  the  bill  comes  from  Independ- 
ent tire  dealers,  represented  at  the  hearings 
by  George  Burper,  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busincs.s. 
Burger  said  the  present  system  of  tax  col- 
lection is  unfair  to  the  independents. 
He  ilgures  it  this  way: 

The  10-cent  a  pound  tax  is  collected  wlion 
the  tire  Is  sold.  For  the  Independent  dealer, 
this  comes  when  he  buys  the  tire  from  the 
manufacturer.  But  for  the  manufacturer- 
owned  store,  there  is  no  sale  until  the  retail 
cuncmer  pet.s  the  tire. 

The  proposed  bill,  which  passed  the  House 
last  year,  would  e<iuallze  matters  by  collect- 
ing from  company  stores  when  the'v  receive 
the  tires  from  the  plant. 

The  present  system  gives  company  stores 
an  unfair  advan'.agr.  Burper  said,  "becau.=e 
Independent  dealers  must  "maintain  con- 
tinuing fiz.iljle  Investments  In  prep;iid  Fed- 
er:il  taxes'  on  their  inventory. 

But  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
RM.\  snid  the  Inequity  Is  not  as  grcra  as 
Buri-'rr  pictures   it. 

The  avcr.ago  tire  dealer  turns  over  his  stock 
every  95  days  and  pays  the  manufacturer  86 
days  after  delivery.  This  means,  he  said, 
that  the  dealer  carries  a  tax-paid  inventory 
for  only  nine  days. 

His  only  loss,  said  Stone.  Is  the  Inlerest 
he  could  have  earned  for  nine  days  on  money 
tied  up  in  taxes.  It  figures  out!  he  said,  to 
about  II4  cents  a  month  for  each  tire. 

The  price  of  wiping  out  this  small  1n- 
ecjiiity  would  be  a  confusing  new  svstcm  of 
tax  rolls,  he  said. 

The  proposed  change  got  this  far  onlv  by 
accident.  It  p.assed  the  House  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  a  procedure  rc-ervcd 
for   non-controversial    bill.s. 

Rep.  William  Atres  of  Akron  w;is  present 
at  the  time  and  intended  to  declare  the  bill 
controversial.  But  he  was  called  to  the 
pl-.one  Just  before  the  bill  wa.'^  called  up  and 
missed  his  chance. 
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outlets  o-XTicd  by  the  tire  makers  aren't  re- 
quired to  pay  excise  levies  until  tires  are  sold- 
imder  present  law,  such  inira-crtm-iany 
transactions  don't  count  ae  sales.  Congres- 
•lonal  tax-writing  committees  seem  sym- 
pathetic to  the  independent  tire  sellers'  plea, 
but  Treasury  opposition  may  block  a  bUI  that 
would  give  them  nUef.  The  Trr>fvsury  orfnies 
that  changing  the  rules  for  non-affillaied'^Ure 
dealers  would  prompt  BlmlJar  pleas  from 
other  Independent  retailers,  such  ae  truck 
dealers,  who  also  must  pay  excise  taxes  In 
advance,  le.ading  to  "administrative  and  ccm- 
pllance  problems." 

Wall  Street  Journ:il  made  the  correcUon  on 
July  1.  1966.  and  advised  me  accordingly. 


We  Need  a  Nuclear  Navy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 


IF;-. .m  the  Akron  Beacon  Journii!,  June  22 

19661 
Tire  Tax  Speedup  Not  Worth  It.  TRr.-.stT!T 
Sat.s 
(By  Philip  Meyer* 
WA.-iHiNGTON.— The    Treasury    Department 
Tuesday   asked   the  Senate   to  forget   about 
a  propot;ed  speedup  in  tire  excise  tax  collec- 
tions. 

Even  though  the  move  would  bring  the 
Tre.a-sury  from  »,5  mUllon  to  »12  million,  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  the  trouble,  said  Lawrence 
M.   Stone,   the  department's  tax   legislative 

counsel. 

Stone  and  spokesmen  for  the  tire  Indus- 
try testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 


Th."  FDrroR. 

\Va:i  .S'frrrr  Journal. 

^^ru'  York.  N.Y.: 

Front  page  W.all  Street  J.jiirnal  todav  savs 
that  "Independent  tire  dealers  try  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  exempt  them  from  having 
to  pay  excise  bix  on  tire  stocks  at  the  time 
they  .are  purch.ased  from  the  manufacturrr." 
Thi."?  Is  not  true  as  the  record  will  show  In 
Conere.s.sional  hearings  on  the  subject  matter 
for  nerjly  a  cjuarter  of  a  century  tire  dealers 
have  requested  that  the  stocks  of  tires  and 
tubes  in  manufacttu-ers'  retaU  stores  be  taxed 
In  the  same  manner  and  form  as  the  inde- 
pendent tire  dealers  are  subject  to.  What 
they  are  requesting  In  simple  words  U  equal 
Justice  under  the  law.  As  a  benefit  to  all  of 
your  readers.  wUl  you  make  this  correction? 
George  J.  Burger, 
Vice   President.   National   Federation   of 

Independent     Business,     Wa^^kington 

D.C. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jtine  29.  1966] 
Independent  tire  dealers  strive  to  persuade 
Congress  to  exempt  them  from  having  to  pay 
excise  taxes  on  tire  stocks  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase from  the  manufacturers.  The  inde- 
pendent dealers  maintain  that  the  tax  law 
discriminates    agalnM    them   becatise    retail 


OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

I-V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14,  1966 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mi 
Si)eakor,  as  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.<;e  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  during 
tap  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  2;i50.  the  mllitaiT  piocuiemcnt 
authorh-^ation  b;!!.  "We  noed  a  m:cl(ar 
Nav.v.  and  we  had  better  get  it." 

Mr.  Louis  Stockstill,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  .^nncd  Forces,  has  written 
an  excellent  editorial  dcalin?r  with  our 
need  lor  a  nuclear  Navy.  Tlic  editorial 
wiiich  appears  in  the  July  9,  1966,  l.ssuc 
of  tlic  Journal,  follows: 

We  Need  a  Nuclear  Navy 
(By  Louie  Stockstill) 
The  development  of  a  nuclear-powered 
Euri.ice  Navy  may  hinge  on  the  Admln:.<=tra- 
tion's  reaction  to  an  Importiuit  proviso  which 
h.a.s  been  appended  to  the  fiscal  1967  military 
procurement  authorization  bill. 

Just  before  Conirress  departed  Waf^hinpton 
for  a  10-day  summer  rece-ss.  House  and  Sen- 
ate confere.-s  agreed  U)  l.an.":uagc  in  the  $17- 
bililon  procurement  bill  which  provides  that 
*130,5-mill!on  of  the  funds  available  for 
Nav.a:  shipbmidlng  in  the  ctu-rent  fiscal  year 
"is  authorized  only"  for  the  construction  of 
a  nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigate 
(authorized  last  yean  and  t20-mii;ion  "Is 
authorii^ed  only"  for  procurement  of  long 
lead-time  Items  for  an  additional  nuclear 
frigate. 

The  proviso  stipulates  that  the  contract  for 
the  frigate  authorized  last  ye.ar  "shall  be 
entered  Into  as  soon  as  practicable  unless  the 
President  fully  advises  the  Congress  that  its 
construction  is  not  in  the  national  Interest- 
By  refusing  to  build  the  flr.st  of  the  two 
frigates  and  by  rejecting  a  Navv  request  for 
funds  for  the  second  such  ship  (even  though 
It  was  accorded  the  second-highest  prioritv 
In  the  overall  shipbuilding  program  bv  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations),  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  acted  on  the  basis  of  cost-efitc- 
tiveness  studies  which  the  Navy  has  chal- 
lenged and,  we  think,  discounted.  Obviously. 
Congress  agiees. 

In  turning  down  the  Navy  requests.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  initially  con- 
tended that  he  had  never  been  furni.shed 
With  an  adequate  Navy  rationale  for  nuclear 
power  in  escort  vessels.  Subsequent! v.  how- 
ever, CNO  Admiral  David  McDonald  presented 
the  Secretary  with  a  comprehensive  mem- 
orandum on  the  subject  which  made  some 
hardhitting  points. 
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The  data  In  the  McDonald  mpmoranduia 
showed  that  for  a  one-third  Increase  ttt 
overall  coet  the  Nav-y  could  obtain  a  nuclear 
frigate  (Instead  of  a  conventional  desyroyer) 
which  would  have  ( 1 )  twice  the  number  of 
missile  launchers  and  missile  magazines.  (2) 
helicopter  landing  faculties  not  available  oa 
the  destroyer,  (3)  facilities  and  rx'-ommo- 
d&tloiu  for  a  screen  commander,  which  tb» 
dertpoyer  doea  not  have.  (4)  more  ompleta 
Naval  Tactical  Data  System  facUidc-a.  (5) 
twice  as  many  torpedo  tubes,  and  ( 6 1  all  the 
advantages  of  nuclear  power. 

Admiral  H.  G.  Rlckover  pointed  out  In  hli 
Congressional  testimony  on  the  siibji>ct  that 
fuel  also  was  an  Important  cost- comparison 
factor  discusBcd  In  the  CNO  memorandum. 
The  initial  nuclear  cores  for  two  frigate* 
(good  for  ten  year*)  would  cost  $24-.'nllUon. 
Regular  fiicl  for  two  conventional  destroy- 
"ers  for  the  same  time  period  would  cost  $12- 
mllUon,  but  an  additional  $26-mllllon  would 
have  to  be  expended  on  delivery  of  the  oil. 

We  feel  that  the  Navy  has  made  a  solid 
case,  piartlcularly  in  light  of  the  statement 
in  Admiral  McDonald's  memorandum  that 
"The  endurance,  tactical  flexibility,  and 
greater  freedom  from  logistics  support  of 
nuclear  warships  wlU  give  tiic  United  State* 
an  unequaled  Naval  striking  force.  Our  new 
warships,  which  the  Navy  will  be  operating 
Into  the  21st  century,  should  be  provided  with 
the  most  modem  propulsion  plants  available. 
To  do  lees  la  to  degrade  effectiveness  with 
grave  Implications  for  national  sfKurity." 


Rifht  Words;   Wronf  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Thursday,  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  It  is  necessary  to  correct 
deliberate  historical  distortions,  and  one 
of  the  latest  of  such  departures  from 
reality  made  by  former  President  Harry 
Truman  waa  effectively  discussed  in  the 
Jxily  10  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribunet 
I  Insert  it  In  the  Record  as  part  of  niy 
remarks: 

Right  Words;  Wrong  Wa* 

The  changes  are  Harry  S.  Truman  never 
recognlaed  the  Incongruity  of  his  own  worda 
tn  a  Fourth  of  July  speech  at  Independenc*^ 
Ho.  Speaking  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's belated  decision  to  bomb  the  vital 
communist  oil  depots  near  Hanoi  and  Hal- 
phone  tn  North  Viet  Nam.  Truman  said. 
"They  finally  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they 
haT«  got  to  win  the  war  and  I'm  glad  they 
are  gcdng  ahead  to  do  It." 

Sixteen  years  ago  another  American  com- 
mands. Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  sought  to 
win  another  war  in  Asia  after  the  Chinese 
Communists  p>oured  across  the  Talu  river 
from  Manchuria  into  North  Korea.  He 
•ought  permission  to  Icnock  out  the  sourc* 
of  their  strength  by  bombing  the  Chinese 
Industrial  sanctuary  in  Manchuria,  and  by 
driving  the  Chinese  ground  forces  back  to 
the  Yalu.  His  boss.  President  Truman,  said. 
•'No- 

The  United  Nations,  in  whose  name  osten- 
sibly the  communist  aggression  in  Korea  waa 
being  resisted,  flew  Into  a  tl2zy  of  apprehen- 
sion that  MacArthur's  bombing  of  the  Chi- 
nese Reds  would  bring  their  Russian  pali 
Into  action  and  launch  World  War  HL 
by  Great  Britain,  the  UJT.  turned  Its  pr 
on  Tniman,  who  ordered  MacArthur  to 


back.  The  United  States  wou'd  not  bring  lt» 
full  power  to  bear  for  victory. 

M;vn'"huria  was  not  bombed.  Mac.A.rthur 
was  flred  and  the  Americans,  with  their 
South  Korean  allies  and  U-N.  troops,  were 
fin.ally  halted  along  the  38th  paralleL  Korea 
ren'.ained  divided.  Instead  of  victory  there  Is 
an  inconclusive  armistice  that  persists  to 
this  day  while  the  United  States  fights  the 
same  communist  aggression  in  southeast 
Asia. 

Had  President  Truman  followed  In  1950 
the  "win  the  war"  adilce  he  uttered  In  1966. 
the  K'jrean  war  might  well  have  ended  in 
victory  instead  of  stalemate.  The  words  at 
Independence  sound  remarkably  like  the  ad- 
vice of  the  man  Truman  relieved  of  com- 
mand In  Korea:  "There  is  no  suo.'ititute  for 
victory." 


Ausbralia  Stands  With  Us 
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The  Colorado  River  Issue — I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13. 1966 

Mr  Z.^BLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Piime 
Mini.=Jtor  Harold  Holt  of  Australia  con- 
tinues to  speak  out  In  favor  of  our  action 
in  South  Vietnam. 

In  ?o  doing,  Mr.  Holt  attests  once  again 
to  the  fnend.ship  and  unity  of  Interest 
between  our  two  countries. 

The  Chicago  Ti'ibune  comments  ap- 
provingly on  Mr.  Holt's  statement  In 
London  ur^in-j  NATO  nations  to  play 
a  more  po^sitive  role  in  freedom's  defense 
in  southf-ait  A?\a.  He  iTcog-nizes,  the 
newspajxT  stAtes,  that  the  strugjile  to 
resist  Communist  aggression  Is  Indivis- 
ible. 

So  it  Is — and  in  paying  my  re.spects  to 

the  Prime  Mii-il.ster,  I  Insert  the  Tribune 

editorial  in  the  Record: 

[From   the   Chicago   (lU.)    Tribune,   July   8. 

19661 

Ons  AiLT  Which   Stands  Wmi  Us 

Prune  Minister  Harold  Holt  of  Australia, 
who  Visited  Washington  to  cxprt-sa  his  covtn- 
tr>'s  s  ippiirt  of  the  Umted  States  In  the 
war  in  Viet  Nivm.  spoke  from  I^mdon  yes'«r- 
day  to  America's  lagcrard  allies  in  western 
EuT'^pe.  He  called  up<jn  Prance  and  other 
nieni'Di  .-s  of  the  NATO  alliance  to  play  a  more 
poeitive  role  In  tlie  far  east  and  southeast 
Asia. 

Ho  said  that  the  United  Statea  deserved 
a  return  fi.>r  .Vnjerican  support  In  two  world 
wars  that  began  In  Europe,  criticizing  FYench 
hostility  to  -\menca's  efforts  In  Viet  N.im  and 
the  disposition  of  other  European  nations  to 
"coast  alon^"  un  the  struggle  and  sacrifice  of 
the  United  Suites. 

Tlie  United  States,  he  .'iiud,  Ls  currv'ir^  out 
a  task  of  v-ilue  to  tlie  free  wc>rld  is  a  whole. 
He  addtxl  that  .\mericA  was  Jastlfl  ibly  disjip- 
pointed  that  it  had  bcpn  t^lvon  so  llt.tle  sup- 
port, "when  In  .ori.'-.clple  they  tln^l.  a.s  we  flud, 
it  la  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  Issuee 
arising  m  South  Viet  Nam  and  those  la  West 
Berll:;.- 

Ausrralia.  with  South  Korea  and  New  Zea- 
land, has  sent  troopo  to  V'let  N.am.  It  is  en- 
couratjing  to  find  one  ally  whinb  f!  willing  to 
■tand  with  \m  not  only  Ln  principle  but  with 
tangible  support.  Prime  Mliilsur  Holt  rec- 
ognizes, aa  any  reaUstlc  stateiiaian  should, 
that  the  struggle  to  resist  comuniat  aggres- 
sion is  Indivlslbla.  Freedom  cannot  be  C'ln- 
partmented.  and  battles  in  AiUa  may  yet  t>e 
what  save*  EuropsL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OP    CALIf'ORXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRESENTATI\T:3 

Wednesday.  July  13, 1966 

Mr.  REIXECKIl  Mr.  Speaker,  ilie 
editorial  pa^e  of  tills  morniiig's  Wash- 
inpton  Post — June  14 — carried  soiae 
comino.n.'-ense  thoughts  about  the  ciu-- 
reiit  Color.^icio  River  issue  now  before  tlie 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  place  the  editorial  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD  for  the  consideration  of  Members  of 
C'on.£;ress: 

Color  \Do   Rrvsa   Issue 

Debate  began  yesterday  in  the  Hov.se  In- 
terior and  Insular  .'Affairs  Committee  on  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  before  Conrress 
th:3  year  — the  meastire  to  authorize  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  It  Is  vital  to  the  30 
mililon  people  of  t'ne  seven  states  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  Indeed  the  entire  country 
will  be  affected  by  the  outcome  because  of 
the  great  national  interest  in  the  Gr;i.".d  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado. 

The  Committee  will  have  to  weigh  two 
major  objectives.  The  Colorado  Bi^sln 
states  are  clamoring  for  this  final  step  in 
harnessing  the  great  river. as  an  e.ssentlal 
elment  of  their  continued  growth.  Indeed. 
they  Insist  that  they  cannot  survive  without 
additional  water.  With  rare  unanimity,  thpv 
are  asking  Congress  to  authorize  a  project 
that  will  divert  1.2  million  acre-feet  of  water 
each  year  to  the  parched  and  thirsty  areas 
around  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

The  Upper  Basin  states  are  supportinc;  this 
undertaking  only  because  the  bill  would  also 
authorize  five  new  water  projects  In  Color.vdo 
at  a  co6t  of  $.361  million  and  a  study  of  1.3 
other  Upper  B.asln  projects.  In  the  picture 
Is  the  further  hope  of  Importing  water  for 
the  semi-arid  Southwest,  to  be  financed  at 
le.ast  in  part  by  power  revenues  to  be  derive  J 
from  the  proposed  dams  at  Bridge  and  M.irble 
Canyons.  Representative  Morris  K.  Udai.i.  of 
Arizona  recently  held  out  hope  that  atjout 
$3  billion  will  be  left  In  the  bi.sln  fund  "to 
lieip  solve  the  Larger  water  problems  of  the 
seven  basin  states." 

The  project  unfortimately  comes  Into  col- 
lision with  the  passionate  desire  of  m.iny 
conservation  grouf>s  to  avoid  any  further 
obstruction  of  the  picturesque  Colorado. 
Ignoring  cr  playing  down  the  wa'er  pr<ib- 
lem,  they  cry  out  against  the  "ruin  of  the 
Grand  Canyon."  The  Sierra  Club  and  a 
number  of  Cotigrer^smen  are  a.'^klng  C^">ngre-vS. 
not  only  to  defeat  the  proposed  Bridge  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams,  but  also  greatly  to 
extend  the  exi-sting  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  nn.swer  must 
nece.>.';ar!Iy  !:e  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  Inescapalsle  fact  Is  that  har- 
nessing of  the  Colorado  h.as  been  cssenti:'! 
to  the  burgeoning  of  the  Sf^uthwei't.  It  could 
not  support  Its  present  po[)u!ation  without 
the  Lmpoundments  of  water  behind  immen-e 
danxs  (Hoover,  Glen  Ciuiyon.  Fl.iniing  Gorge 
and  ethers) .  There  Is  no  doubt  a  compelling 
l'>glc  to  completion  of  the  system  with  dii" 
regard  for  scenic  and  recreational  values  i.s 
well  a.1  economic  advantages.. 

We  think  that  Congress  will  rerngnlze  this 
logic  and  pa."!8  some  measure  autliorizing  tl-.e 
Central  Arl2iona  Project.  At  the  s.ame  time 
It  is  under  obligation  to  this  and  future  pon- 
eratlons  to  minimize  the  Impact  upon  tlie 
natural  beauty  of  the  Colorado  River.  Any 
grave  encroachment  upon  the  Grand  Can.von 
Natlon.al  Park  itself  wwaKl  be  unthinkable. 
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and  even  the  change  of  the  river  into  a  lake 
for  13  miles  at  the  western  end  of  the  park 
by  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  ought  to  be 
avoided  if  possible. 

While  earnestly  seeking  an  alternative, 
however,  it  Is  plain  nonsense  to  speak  of  this 
proposed  minor  change  In  the  park  as  ruining 
the  Grand  Canyon.  It  would  not  alter  the 
awesome  sight  that  visitors  in  the  National 
Park  see.  The  175-mile  Lake  Powell  behind 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  has  demonstrated,  more- 
over, that  stored  water  In  the  desolate  South- 
west can  In  some  cases  add  greatly  to  rec- 
reational values. 

We  hope  that  Congress,  in  moving  to 
Utilize  the  full  potential  of  the  Colorado  for 
the  people,  will  give  due  weight  to  scenic 
and  recreational  values.  Numerous  sugges- 
tions for  a  compromise  between  the  demands 
for  water  and  the  demands  for  preservation 
of  natural  beauty  have  been  made.  One  Is 
.elimination  of  the  proposed  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  and  the  addition  of  this  gorge  to  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  Another  Is  reduction 
of  the  height  of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  so  as 
to  avoid  any  water  storage  in  the  park  and 
reduction  of  the  flooding  in  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Monument. 

There  are  various  other  proposals  for  en- 
largement of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
by  the  inclusion  of  sections  of  the  Kalbab 
Game  Reserve,  the  B:aibab  National  Forest 
and  the  National  Monimient.  Congress 
coiUd  soften  the  impact  of  whatever  it  finds 
necessary  to  do  to  meet  the  water  problem 
of  the  Southwest  by  adding  to  the  remark- 
able complex  of  scenic  and  recreational  pre- 
serves in  the  area. 


his  recent  election  for  a  second  time  aa  vlc« 
chairman  of  the  California  Highway  Ootn- 
mlsslon. 

The  commission  Is  responsible  for  aelect- 
ing  routes  for  all  state  highways  and  free- 
ways and  also  has  sole  authority  for  adopting 
a  budget  for  highway  construction.  The 
budget  amounts  to  nearly  $700  mililon  a  year, 
including  state  and  federal  funds. 

The  Assembly  adopted  HR  452  by  Assem- 
blyman Robert  W.  Crown,  D-Alameda,  which 
resolved  that  the  Assembly  "command  and 
congratulate  Mr.  Abraham  (Abe)  Kofman 
upon  his  election  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
California  Highway  Commission  and  upon 
the  outst;-inding  admlnstratlve  services  and 
Journalistic  contributions  he  has  given  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  California  and 
his  commimity.'' 

Kofman  first  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mi.ssion  In  September  1961  and  w.as  reap- 
pointed to  a  four-year  term  in  January  1964 
He  was  elected  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission in  1964  and  again  In  1966. 
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of  the  Arts  has  helped  make  these  In- 
novations possible.  It  has  enabled  the 
theater  to  develop  Independently  Its 
unique  cultural  services  and  It  has  en- 
abled Americans  from  all  walks  of  life 
to  understand  and  to  enjoy  the  perform- 
ing arts. 

Many  of  the  successes  of  the  Long 
^Tiarf  project  and  the  recognition  given 
It  by  the  National  Council  prove  the  va- 
lidity of  the  establishment  of  this  coun- 
cil. Such  work  as  Long  Wharfs  should 
clearly  be  supported,  and  I  am  proud 
to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


Terror  and  Persecution  in  Ukraine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


Mi.  Abraham  Kofman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OT   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  13. 1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  so-called  fourth  estate  very  often 
directly  serve  the  public  anonvmously 
due  to  their  own  Innate  modesty  of  not 
wanting  to  extol  their  own  virtues  and 
due  to  the  competitive  nature  of  the 
newspaper  business  where  rival  Interests 
would  not  want  to  give  appropriate  recog- 
nition. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  fourth 
estate  who  is  douig  an  outstanding  Job 
not  only  in  publishing  newspapers  but 
In  serving  the  people  of  California  on 
the  State  highway  commission  Is  Mr 
Abraham  "Abe''  Kofman,  of  Alameda. 
Calif. 

Recently,  the  California  State  Legi-^- 
lature  adopted  a  resolution  commending 
Mr.  Kofman  upon  the  outstanding  'ad- 
ministrative services  in  journalistic  con- 
tributions he  has  given  to  the  people  of 
Cahfornia  and  to  his  communitv.  in 
view  of  this  action,  I  am  pleased  to  "insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  news- 
Paper  clipping  which  appeared  in  the 
^^Jf^^^ro  Morning  News  commenting 
on  this  fine  honor : 

Kofman  Ho.-^ored  for  Se.ivice  to  People  of 
State,    CoMMrNrrv 

h«n'^''''^"f  ^''"°  ~'^*  ^^^  Assembly  has 
honored  Abraham  Kofman.  publisher  of  the 
Alameda  Times-Star,  the  San  Leandro  Morn- 
ihg  News  and  the  Fremont  News-Register  for 


Long  Wharf  Theater 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14. 1966 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  National  Council  of  the  Arts  awardci 
the  Long  Wharf  Theater  In  New  Haven 
Conn.,  a  $50,000  grant.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  unique  Inno- 
vations which  the  theater  has  Instituted. 
The  Long  Wharf  Theater  Is  a  year- 
round,  professional  repertory  company. 
It  could  be  called  an  experimental  thea- 
ter. The  distance  between  the  play  and 
the  audience  has  been  eliminated,  not 
only  by  abolishing  the  proscenium  arch 
but  also  by  conducting  seminars  after 
the  performances,  by  discussions  between 
the  actors  and  the  audience,  and  by  free 
workshop  productions. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  perform- 
ances. Long  Wharf  has  several  special 
programs.  These  special  programs  en- 
able people  who  ordinarily  would  have 
no  contact  with  the  theater,  to  acquire 
an  appreciation  and  an  understanding 
of  the  theater. 

Young  people  have  benefited  especially 
from  the  programs  at  Long  Wharf.  The 
high  school  program  brings  the  theater 
to  the  students  and  the  students  to  the 
theater.  Since  October,  the  -touring 
company  has  visited  33  schools  Durln"- 
the  same  time,  17,000  students  from  110 
schools  and  75  towns  In  Connecticut 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York  have  taken 
advantage  of  reduced  student  rates  to 
preview  regular  performances.  The 
Children's  Theater  presents  plays  which 
have  been  written  especially  for  chll- 
oren.  Disadvantaged  students  In  aU 
grades  are  able  to  attend  productions  by 
means  of  grants. 

The  experimental  programs  also  reach 
two  adult  groups  which  have  limited  In- 
comes. Grants  have  been  established  so 
that  the  elderiy  and  the  members  of  the 
adult  literacy  classes  might  attend  thea- 
ter performances. 
The  grant  from  the  National  Council 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


of    ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14,  1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  we  will  commemorate  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  and  in  the  face  of  continued 
State  Department  hopes  that  Moscow  Is 
mellowing"   we  find   new   evidence   of 
Communist   oppression   of   the  captive 
peoples.    I  insert  In  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  May  edition  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Bulletin  which  eloquently  tells  the 
story  of  the  latest  persecution  of  anti- 
Communist  nationalists  In  the  Ukraine: 
New  Terroh  and  Persecution  in  UitjiAiNr 
Willie     Soviet     Foreign     Minister     Andrei 
Gromyko    was    recently    being    received    by 
Pope  Paul  VI  at  the  Vatican,  the  Kremlin 
was   unleashing   a   new  wave   of   terror  and 
persecution   in   Ukraine.     Prank   admissions 
in  Moscow  and  Kiev  that  in  Ukraine  antl- 
Sovlet  rumblings  and  unrest  are  widespreaH 
especially    among    the    youth,    testify    con- 
clusively   to    the    fact    that    the    Ukrainian 
people  are  more  restive  than  ever  and  that 
they  resent  and  oppose  the  despicable  and 
hated  Communist  rule  imposed  upon  them 
by  Moscow. 

This  renewed  persecution  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians by  their  Russian  Communist  masters 
Is  well -coordinated  and  centrally-directed 
and  is  pressed  forward  tinder  diverse  forms 
and  aspects.  On  March  28,  1966  for  ex- 
ample, the  Associated  Press  reported  that 
8  Ukrainians  were  sentenced  to  death  for 
alleged  collaboration  with  the  Germans  in 
Ukraine  some  twenty-five  years  ago  On 
another  front,  Moscow  is  ranting  against 
Western  radio  broadcasts,  which  admittedlv 
have  a  strong  impact  upon  the  Ukrainian 
people,  especially  the  youth.  Pinallv.  Mos- 
cow has  been  arresting  a  number  of  Ukrain- 
ian writers,  poets  and  literary  critics  for 
their  espousal  of  non-Communist  Ideoiogv 
or  simply  for  their  critical  views  of  Com- 
munism and  the  totalitarian  system  in  gen- 
eral. 

ETFECT    OJ^PSVCHOLOCICAL    WEAPON 

For  almost  two  decades  this  publication 
has  been  steadily  campaigning  for  elective 
and  enlightened  broadcasts  to  Ukraine  and 
other  non-Rus.sian  nations,  held  captive  by 
Moscow  m  the  USSR.  We  have  been  point- 
ing out  that  the  communist  rule  of  Mos- 
cow is  extremely  vulnerable  to  the  ideas  of 
freedom  and  liberation.  We  have  urged  a 
stronger  "Voice  of  America,"  and  the  im- 
provement of  its  broadcasts  to  Ukraine.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  the  broadcasts  In  the 
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non-Russian  langruages  of  the  '*Vo!c«  ot 
America"  were  threatened  with  elimination, 
we  protested  with  all  the  vigor  at  our  com- 
mand against  the  short-sighted  and  craven 
policy-makers  who  would  have  cut  out  these 
broadcasts  on  the  Insipid  pretext  that  the 
U.S.  government  had  no  adequate  transmit- 
ters to  continue  these  vital  broadcasts. 

To  be  pointed  out  Is  that  the  necessity  of 
the  Ultralnian-language  radio  broadcasts  to 
Ukraine  la  recognized  by  other  instrumental- 
ities. There  Is  "Radio  Liberty,"  a  private 
U.S.  group  (which  operates  far  more  effec- 
tively than  the  "Voice  of  America"),  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  (CBC), 
the  Spanish  Radio  Naclonal  de  Espagna,  the 
Italian  government's  Foreign  Ministry  and 
the  Vatican  Radio.  (The  British  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation,  surprisingly,  balks  at  in- 
stalling Ukrainian-language  broadcasts  on 
the  ground  that  "everybody  In  the  USSR 
understands  the  Russian  language."  The 
obvious  benefit  of  communicating  with  a 
people  In  their  own  lang\iage  needs  no  com- 
ment.) 

The  effectiveness  of  all  this  direct  com- 
munication with  the  enslaved  nations  Is  now 
to  be  measured  by  the  reaction  In  Moscow. 
The  position  over  the  years  of  this  publica- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  is  fully  vindi- 
cated. 

rURIOUS    REACTION     IN     UKR.^INE 

On  March  25,  1966,  The  New  York  Times 
reported  that  Communist  party  leaders 
throughout  the  USSR  are  expressing  concern 
about  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Western 
radio  broadcasts  upon  ordinary  Soviet  citi- 
zens, especially  those  in  the  non-Russian  re- 
publics. 

Significantly,  while  there  is  a  revolt  among 
Russian  Intellectuals  against  the  Party  con- 
formism  and  dictation,  it  is  in  Ukraine,  the 
Baltic  countries,  Byelorussia,  Georgia  and 
Armenia  that  these  broadcasts  are  making 
their  most  telling  impact. 

In  Ukraine,  two  top-notch  Communist 
leaders  have  denounced  the  Western  psycho- 
logical warfare  weapons  and  admitted  that 
they  are  making  deep  Inroads  in  Ukraine. 

These  apprehensions  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship were  voiced  at  a  series  of  republic  party 
congresses  held  In  March.  1966.  They  sug- 
gest that  Soviet  ideological  indoctrination  is 
being  seriously  undermined  by  this  exposure 
to  non-Communist  ideas  and  news. 

For  Instance,  Peter  Shelest.  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Communist  Party  of  Ukraine  and 
a  member  of  the  ruling  Politburo  of  the 
USSR,  said  at  the  Ukrainian  party  congress: 

"The  poisonous  seeds  of  bourgeois  Ideology 
•n  hitting  vm  through  various  channels. 
Every  day  tens  of  enemy  radio  stations  broad- 
cast for  many  hours  against  Ukraine. 

"Ther«  are  individuals  who  become  con- 
ductors of  opinions  alien  to  us.  0\ir  so- 
ciety cannot  reconcile  itself  to  these  people 
who  continue  to  spread  the  rumors,  gossip 
and  Inventions  from  the  hostile  press  and 
radio." 

Another  top-ran'king  Ukrainian  Commu- 
ntat,  playwright  Alexander  Komelchuk, 
stated  at  the  same  party  gathering: 

"Not  so  long  ago  American  Senators  for- 
mulated the  clear  and  unequivocal  goaj  of 
the  subveralve  action  against  the  Soviet 
Union:  to  wage  propaganda  by  all  available 
nieana,  not  sparing  expense.  ,  .  Too  se* 
whither  the  m*d  unleashers  of  war  are  aim- 
log  .  .  .  Th«  sworn  enemies  have  east 
many  rust«d  nationalist  hooks  wltli  rotten 
worms  Into  the  airways:  perhaps  a  fool  wtn 
com*  alone  and  sw^ow  1'^.  Unfortunately. 
tbey  find  stieh  fools,  who  repeat  every  single 
He  that  Is  tatelcated  in  West  Germany  for 
doUan  and  marks  by  the  surrlvlnf  Oenaaa 
fascists. 


"With  such  'young  talents'  who  lose  their 
honor  and  conscience,  who  do  not  resport 
the  great  fortune  in  the  world  — to  belong 
to  the  great  family  of  the  Soviet  n;aions — ■ 
there  can  be  only  one  kind  cf  talk:  'Come 
to  your  senses,  because  If  Cv-t.  you  will  have 
to  face  the  people,  they  might  take  away 
your  Soviet  p.a.ssports  and  say,  "Get  off  our 
sacred  land. 

ARREST    or   UKRAINIAN    WRITERS 

Tl'ils  threat  of  the  Soviet  literary  commis- 
sar in  Ukraine  Wits  not  an  idle  one.  As  re- 
ported by  the  New  York  Times  on  April  7, 
1966.  the  Sdviet  secret  police  arrested  two 
Ukra:!)l.in  writers,  I',  an  Svitlychny  and  Ivan 
Dzyuba.  Their  arrests  came  after  the  pub- 
Uciiied  trial  of  Andrei  D.  Sinyav.sky  and  YuU 
M.  Daniel.  The  Ukrainian  writers  were  ac- 
cused of  iiaving  smuggled  to  the  West  the 
Ukrainian  nationalist  poetry  and  'bitter" 
dlai^  of  anotiier  Ukrainian  poet.  Vasyl  Sy- 
monenko.  who  died  In  1963  ut  the  age  of  29 
of  natural  causes. 

Both  poets  emerged  Into  prominence  in  the 
1960'3  as  the  staunch  supporters,  defenders 
and  popularlzers  of  a  new  group  of  Ukrain- 
ian writers  whose  work  Is  cliaracterized'Ay  a 
himiarii.'^tlc  and  highly  Indlvldualistlcl^ap- 
proach  to  the  problem  of  man  In  relation 
to  society  and  c:overnment.  Moscow  saw 
them  as.  above  all.  true  Ukrainian  patriots; 
as  such  they  had  to  be  condemned  and  re- 
moved from  their  native  land. 

ASSAn,    UKRAINIANS    IN    HiEE    WORLD 

Finally,  on  April  19,  1966,  the  Foreign 
Ministry  of  'he  Ukrainian  sSR  in  Kiev  staged 
a  press  conference  at  which  Communist  offi- 
cials aswailed  the  United  States,  West  Ger- 
many and  other  Western  governments,  and 
the  ITkralnlan  natlon.^Usts  In  tiie  free  world 
as  well,  for  their  aileped  undermining  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  L'krahanxi  nationalist 
defector  from  Munich  was  brought  to  the 
fore  as  proof  that  the  insidious  design  of  the 
United  States  is  to  smash  the  USSR,  for  the 
defect«)r.  Stepan  Dzugalo,  reportedly  stated 
that  the  United  States  and  British  intelli- 
ge:ice  services  were  financing  all  the  activities 
of  the  Ukrainians  in  the  free  world! 

-All  the  att.'U'its  on  the  Ukrainians  in  the 
free  and  enslaved  worlds  demonstrate  above 
all  one  thing:  Ukraine  is  an  unsubmissive 
captive  nation  whose  undying  spirit  for  free- 
dom and  Independence  liaunts  the  Rvissian 
total Itarlans.  The  phanu>m  oif  Ukrainian 
rebellion  is  ever-prcpent 

The  Lmperlo-colonlallstlc  rciction  to  this 
eternal  spirit  of  freedom  and  decency  which 
dominates  the  captive  Ukrainian  people  can 
be  only  what  it  is:  arrest,  terror.  f>ersecutlon 
and  the  extirpation  of  all  liberal  and  humane 
Idea-s 

OPPORTUNITT    rOR    lia    WEST 

The  unrest  and  rumblings  in  Ukraine  offer 
a  new  opporttinlty  for  the  West  generally, 
and  tile  'United  States  particularly,  to  recog- 
nize and  capitalize  upon  tlie  importance 
of  the  captive  nations  Inside  the  USSR. 
While  we  are  preoccupied  in  Vietnam,  we 
tend  to  neglect  or  underestimate  the  Com- 
munist enemy  which  has  been  planning  our 
destruction  relentlessly  without  respite  or 
change  oT  mind,  "peace"  talks  with  the 
Vatican  notwithstanding. 

Ukraine  has  been  our  ally  In  the  past  and 
It  remains  one  today.  A  reasonably  sound 
recognition  on  our  part  of  its  claim  to  free- 
dom and  Independence  would  encourage  its 
people  to  resist  even  more  strongly  on  the 
side  at  freedcm  and  against  the  forces  of 
bleak  totalitarian  ruthlessnees  which  the 
Kremlin  repreeenta  today  and  in  the  future. 

Tile  Kremlin^  unwilling  oonfesslon  ot  Its 
fsllnre  tn  Ulcralne  represents  a  great  hope  not 
only  for  tbe  brave  Ukrainian  people,  but  foe 
the  friends  at  freedom  everywhere. 


Colorado  River  Issae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENT.XTIVES 

Thursday.  June  30. 1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  the.  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  excellent  editorial  "Colorado  River 
Issue"  which  appoai-ed  this  morning  in 
the  Washington  Pest.  As  the  editorial 
points  out,  "it  Is  plain  nonsense"  to  be- 
lieve that  the  construction  of  tlie  two 
dains.  Marble  Canyon,  and  Bridge  Can- 
yon or  Hualapai,  would  in  any  way  ruin 
the  Grand  Canyon.  No  such  thought 
has  ever  or  would  ever  enter  tlie  heads 
of  those  who  are  working  so  tirelessly 
for  the  pa-ssage  of  Colorado  River  Basin 
pro.iect  bill. 

I  hope  tins  editorial  will  be  read  and 
taken  to  heart  by  all  those  who  believe 
otherwise: 

Colorado  Rivetr  Issue 

Debate  began  yesterday  In  the  House  In- 
terior ajid  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  one 
of  the  most  Important  bUls  before  Congress 
this  year — the  measure  to  authorize  the 
Central  Arizona  Project.  It  Is  vital  to  the 
30  million  people  of  the  seven  states  In  the 
Color.odo  River  Basin.  Indeed,  the  entire 
country  will  be  affected  by  the  outcome  be- 
cause of  the  great  national  Interest  In  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

The  Committee  vrtll  have  to  weigh  two 
major  objectives.  The  Colorado  Basin  states 
are  clamoring  for  this  final  step  In  harness- 
ing the  great  river  as  an  essential  element 
of  their  continued  growth.  Indeed,  they 
Insist  that  they  cannot  survive  without  addi- 
tional water.  With  rare  unanimity,  they  are 
asking  Congress  to  authorize  a  project  that 
will  divert  12  million  acre-feet  of  water  each 
year  to  the  parched  and  thirsty  areas  around 
Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

The  Upper  Basin  states  are  supporting  this 
undertaking  only  because  the  bUl  would  also 
authorize  five  new  water  projects  In  Colorado 
at  a  C06t  of  $361  million  and  a  study  of  13 
other  Upper  Basin  projects.  In  the  picture 
Is  the  further  hope  of  Importing  water  for 
the  semi-arid  Southweet,  to  be  financed  at 
least  in  part  by  power  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  the  proposed  dams  at  Bridge  and  Marble 
CiUiyons.  Representative  Morris  K.  Udau, 
of  Arizona  recently  held  out  hope  that  about 
$3  bUlion  will  be  left  in  the  basin  fund  "to 
help  solve  the  larger  water  problems  of  the 
seven  basin  states." 

The  project  unfortunately  comes  into  col- 
lision with  the  jMisslonate  desire  .  of  many 
conservation  groupe  to  avoid  any  further  ob- 
struction of  the  picturesque  Colorado. 
Ignoring  or  playing  down  the  water  prob- 
lem, they  cry  out  against  the  "ruin  of  the 
Grand  Canyon."  The  Sierra  Club  and  a 
niunber  of  Congressmen  are  asking  Congress, 
not  only  to  defeat  the  propoeed  Bridge  and 
Marble  Canyon  Dams,  but  also  greatly  to 
extend  the  existing  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  answer  must 
necessarily  lie  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  Inescapable  fact  Is  that  har- 
nessing of  the  Colorado  has  t>een  essential  to 
the  burgeoning  of  the  Southwest.  It  could 
not  support  Its  present  population  without 
the  Impoundments  of  water  behind  Immense 
dams  (Hoover,  Olen  Canyon,  Flaming  Gorge 
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and  others).  There  is  no  doubt  a  compel- 
ling logic  to  completion  of  the  system  Vflth 
due  regard  for  scenic  and  recreational  values 
as  well  as  economic  advantages. 

Vv'e  think  that  Congress  will  reci>gnlze  this 
logic  and  pa.ss  som.e  meiisure  authorizing  the 
Centr.\l  Arizona  Project.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  under  obligation  to  this  and  future  gen- 
erations to  minimize  the  impact  tipon  the 
natural  be.iuty  of  the  Ojlurado  River.  Any 
grave  encroachment  upon  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Pm-k  it.scU  would  be  unthinkable. 
and  even  the  ch.ingc  of  tlie  river  into  a  lake 
for  13  miles  at  the  western  end  of  the  park  by 
the  Bridt,'e  Canyon  Dam  ought  to  Im;  avoided 
If  possible. 

While  earnestly  seeking  an  alternative. 
however,  it  is  plain  nonseiifc  to  speak  of  this 
prop<.)sed  minor  chitnse  in  the  park  as  min- 
ing the  Grand  Canyon.  It  would  not  alter 
the  awesome  sight  that  visitors  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  see.  The  175-mlle  Lake  Powell 
behind  Glen  Canyon  Dam  lias  dcmonstr.it- 
ed.  moreover,  that  stored  water  in  tlie  deso- 
late Southwest  In  some  c-.vses  add  greatly  to 
recreational  values. 

We  hope  that  Congre.=s.  in  moving  to  uti- 
lize the  full  potenti.il  of  tlie  Colorado  for  the 
people,  will  give  due  weight  to  scenic  and 
recreational  value;;.  Numerous  suggestions 
for  a  compromise  between  the  demands  for 
water  and  the  demands  for  preservation  of 
natural  beauty  have  been  made.  One  Is 
elimination  of  the  proposed  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  and  tlie  addition  of  this  gorge  to  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  Anotlicr  is  reduction 
of  the  height  of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  so  as  to 
avoid  any  water  storage  in  the  park  and  re- 
duction of  the  flooding  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
National    Monument. 

There  are  variotis  other  projxisals  for  en- 
largement of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  by 
the  Inclusion  of  sections  of  the  Kalbab  Game 
Reserve,  the  Kalbab  National  Forest  and  the 
National  Monument.  Congress  could  soften 
the  impiict  of  whatever  it  finds  necessary  to 
do  to  meet  the  w.itcr  problem  of  the  South- 
west by  adding  to  the  remarkable  complex 
of  scenic  and  raecreationai  preserves  in  the 
area. 
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Letter  From  Steinbeck  to  Yevtushenko 
States  Vietnam  Position 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Wednesday,  Jul^  13. 1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  some- 
times appears  that  people  In  the  literary 
field  are  most  critical  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy decisions  made  by  our  GoveiTiment. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  is  there  similar  cilticism 
of  our  opponents.  For  that  reason,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  see  the  position 
of  our  Nation  defended  so  clearly  by  a 
recent  letter  from  John  Steinbeck  to  the 
Soviet  poet  Yeogcny  Ye\tushcnko. 

Tliis  letter  appeared  in  the  ei'cat  daily 
newspaper  Newsday  in  Nassau  County, 
which  Is  published,  in  my  contrcssional 
disti'ict. 

In  this  letter.  Mr.  Steinbeck  answered 
a  plea  by  Yevtu.shenko  that  the  Pulitzer 
and  Nobel  Prize  winning  American  nov- 
elist speak  out  on  the  war  In  Vietnam 
This  Mr.  Steinbeck  did,  but  not.  I  am 
sure,  as  Mr.  Yevtushenko  expected. 

Mr.  Steinbeck  wrot«  his  letter  not  only 
as  a  world  figure  and  famous  American 
writer  but  as  a  father  with  a  son  now 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 


Mr.  Steinbeck's  letter  follows: 

My  Dear  Friend  Gejtj-a:  I  have  Just  now 
read  those  parts  of  yotir  poem  printed  in  the 
New  Tork  Times.  I  have  no  way  of  knovrtng 
how  good  the  translation  is.  but  I  am  pleased 
and  flattered  by  your  devotion. 

In  your  poem,  you  ai»k  me  to  si)e:ik  out 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  You  know  well 
how  I  detest  all  war.  but  for  tills  one  I  have 
a  particular  and  personal  hatred.  I  am 
against  this  Chinese -Inspired  wax.  I  don't 
know  a  single  American  who  Is  for  it.  But. 
my  beloved  friend,  you  a.sked  me  to  denounce 
half  a  w.ir.  our  half.  I  appeal  to  you  to  Join 
me  in  denouncing  the  whole  war. 

Surely  you  don't  believe  that  our  "iMlots 
fly  to  bomb  children."  that  we  send  bombs 
and  heavy  equipment  against  innocent  civll- 
i.ms?  Tins  i.s  not  E.ist  Berlin  In  1953.  Buda- 
I>e.«it  in  1956,  nor  Tibet  in  1959. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do.  Genya.  that 
we  are  bombing  oil  storage,  transport  and 
the  heavy  and  sophisticated  weapons  thev 
carry  to  kill  our  sons.  And  where  th.n  oil 
and  tho.<;e  weapons  come  from,  you  probably 
know  better  than  I.  They  are  marked  lii 
pictograph   and   in  Q,t111c  characters. 

I  hope  you  also  know  that  If  those  weap- 
ons were  not  being  sent,  we  would  not  t>e 
In  Vietnam  at  all.  If  this  were  a  disagree- 
ment between  Vietnamese  people,  we  surely 
would  not  be  there,  but  it  is  not.  and  since 
I  have  never  found  you  to  be  naive  you  must 
bo  aware  that  it  is  not. 

This  war  is  the  work  of  Chairman  Mao.  de- 
signed and  generalled  by  him  In  absentia, 
advised  by  Peking  and  cynically  supplied 
with  brutal  weapons  by  foreigners  who  set  it 
up.  Let  us  denounce  this  also,  my  friend, 
but  even  more,  let  us  together  undertake  a 
program  more  effective  than  denunciation. 

I  beg  you  to  use  your  very  considerable 
influence  on  your  people,  your  government, 
and  on  those  who  look  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  direction,  to  stop  sending  the  murderous 
merchandise  through  North  Vietnam  to  be 
used  against  the  South. 

For  my  part,  I  will  devote  every  resource 
I  have  to  persuade  my  government  to  with- 
draw troops  and  weapons  from  the  South, 
leaving  only  money  and  help  for  rebuilding. 
And.  do  you  know.  Genya.  if  you  could  ac- 
complish your  part,  my  part  would  follow 
immediately  and  automatically. 

But  even  this  is  not  necessary  to  stop  the 
war.  If  you  could  persuade  North  Vietnam 
to  agree  in  good  faith  to  negotiate,  the  bomb- 
ing would  stop  Instantly.  The  guns  would 
fall  silent  and  our  dear  sons  could  come 
home.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that,  my  friend,  as 
simple  as  that.  I  promise  you.  I  hope  to  see 
you  and  your  lovely  wife  Galya  soon. 
With  all  respect  and  affection, 

John  Steinbeck. 


tier,  but  we  still  have  a  long  journey. 
The  President's  endorsement  of  ocean- 
ography will  help  speed  the  journey. 


Rogers  Lauds  President's  Enthusiasm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

of    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  who  have  been  keenly  interested 
in  the  future  of  oceanography  were 
pleased  by  the  enthusiasm  shown  yester- 
day by  the  President  at  the  commission- 
ing of  the  Oceanographer. 

The  President's  call  for  redoubled  ef- 
forts in  marine  science  and  technology 
should  be  a  rallying  point  for  our  future 
efforts  in  ocean  research. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  we  have 
started  on  this  trip  Into  our  last  fron- 


Culver  Notes  Honor  to  Cedar  Rapids 
Public  Library 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14.  1966 

Mr,  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  at 
the  American  Libi-ar>'  Association  Con- 
ference in  New  Yoi'k  City,  a  well-deserved 
award  is  being  made  to  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Public  Librai-y. 

I  have  pei'sonally  had  the  opportunity 
to  use  the  facilities  of  the  library  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  know  of  the  out- 
standing service  whiich  it  Is  providiiig  for 
the  residents  of  the  community,  and  par- 
ticularly the  young  people. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  the 
Libi-ai-y  Public  Relations  Council  has 
awarded  first  place  in  a  national  com- 
petition to  the  Cedar  Rapids  Library  for 
"the  most  creative  use  of  Illustration  in 
a  publication  promoting  librai-j-  serv- 
ice." 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  has  de- 
scribed the  award  and  the  publication 
in  some  dctaU,  and  I  Include  this  article 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  as  evi- 
dence of  the  valuable  contribution  which 
Is  being  made  by  the  library  director, 
James  C.  Marvin,  and  the  highly  quali- 
fied members  of  his  staff: 

Cedar  Rapids  Librart  Honored  for 
Pl-blications 
The  Cedar  Rapids  pubUc  library  has  been 
awarded  first  place  in  the  Ubrary  Public  Re- 
lations Council  competition  for  "the  most 
creative  use  of  Ulustration  in  a  publication 
promoting  library  service." 

Library  Director  James  C.  Marvin  was  noti- 
fied Monday  of  the  award,  to  be  presented  at 
the  American  Library  Assn.  conference  in 
Now  York  on  July  14. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  library's  winning  entry 
was  the  "Paul  Bunyan  Parade"  summer  read- 
ing program.  It  was  developed  by  Children's 
Librarian  Evelyn  Zerzanek.  Nancy  McHugh. 
publications  consultant,  and  other  members 
of  the  staff,  for  use  in  19G4. 

Line  drawings  by  Cedar  Rapids  artist  Jean 
King  provided  the  basis  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram, wiilch  was  planned  to  Introduce  Amer- 
ica's legendary  heroes  and  to  promote  public 
library  service  for  children. 

Miss  Kings  drawings  were  used  extensively 
throughout  the  library's  8-page  "Paul  Bun- 
yan Paradt^'  reading-record  booklets:  on  the 
companion  "Land  of  Legend  and  Lore"  maps 
and  on  the  sets  ot  20  gummed  s'tamps  de- 
picting various  characters  In  American  folk- 
lore, whicli  were  to  be  located  in  appropriate 
areas  on  the  map. 

The  copyrighted  publications  were  given, 
without  ch;irge,  to  participants  In  Uie  li- 
brary's 1964  summer  program. 

Jean  King  illustrations  have  been  featured 
in  the  library's  bulletin  board  displays  and 
publications  for  the  last  15  years,  and  are 
currently  to  be  seen  in  the  "Wonderland" 
vacation  reading  program  now  in  progress. 

Another  Cedar  Rapids  library  publication. 
"All  about  Growing  Up",  received  the  Li- 
brary Pu'jlic  Relations  CouncU  award  in 
1963  as  "the  best  library  booklist  of  the  year". 
Illustrations  for  that  pamphlet  were  by  Mau- 
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rice  Sendak.  noted  Illustrator  of  children's 
books. 

Purpose  of  the  LPBC  awards  Is  "to  maJts 
public  recognition  of  the  many  fine  pieces  of 
pubUclty  which  Ubrarlea  are  supplying  for 
their  IXMTOwers,  through  bookleU,  annual  re- 
ports and  circulars  about  library  affairs". 

Harold  L.  Roth,  director  of  the  pubUc  li- 
brary of  East  Orange,  N.J.,  Is  chairman  of  the 
1966  awards  conunlttee. 


Poland  SpriBf  s  Job  Corps  Training  Cen- 
ter for  Girls  Aims  at  Rerersins  "The 
Hich  Cost  of  Failure"  in  the  Past 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       | 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Monday.  July  11.  1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bar- 
ton Herald  In  an  editorial  on  June  5. 
1966.  says  that  the  Job  Corps  Training 
Center  for  Girls  In  Poland  Springs. 
Maine.  "Is  off  to  a  good  start  with  high 
morale  among  both  the  staffers  and  the 
corpsmen."  This  editorial  puts  forth 
extremely  well  what  Poverty  Program  Di- 
rector Sargent  Shrlver  has  been  saying 
right  along: 

If  these  girls  are  going  to  succeed  they 
will  need  a  great  deal  of  help  and  especially 
Individual  help. 

I  recommend  that  this  editorial  be 
read  by  my  coleagues,  so  I  ask  permission 
to  have  it  printed  with  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix : 

(Prom   the   Boston    (Mass.)    Sunday   Her.ild. 

June  5.   1966) 

The  H:ok  Cost  op  PAn.UKE 

In  her  series  on  the  Poland  Spnng  Job 
Training  Center  for  girls.  Herald  Reporter 
Arllne  Grlmee  revealed  that  the  estimated 
cost  for  educating  one  girl  for  one  year 
ranges  between  $4,000  and  S8.000.  This 
sounds  terribly  high,  and  it  Is.  higher  in 
fact  than  the  coet  of  a  university  education. 

But  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
Job  Training  Centers  are  not  universities. 
They  do  not  contend  primarily  with  the 
mind.  They  must  also  concentrate  on  the 
hands  and  hearts  of  the  girls.  In  .short,  they 
must  try  to  do  In  one  year  what  the  Ameri- 
can social,  economic,  and  educational  sys- 
tenvs  have  failed  to  do  for  many  years;  make 
them  capable  of  work,  teach  them  how  to 
work,  and  make  them  want  to  work. 

There  are  girls  at  Poland  Springs  who 
cannot  see  well  but  who  have  never  been 
tested  for  glasses.  There  are  girls  with  speech 
problems  who  cannot  communicate.  There 
are  girls  who  completed  high  school  and 
learned  nothing.  And  In  many  cases,  the 
girls  arrive  at  the  center  with  a  history  of 
defeat  and  despair,  at  home.  In  school,  and 
at  work. 

If  these  girls  are  to  succeed  they  will  need 
a  great  deal  of  help  and  especially  IndlvlduaJ 
help.  At  Poland  Springs  the  girls  will  get 
this  help,  but  having  one  staff  member  for 
every  three  girls  costs  money.  There  must 
also  be  a  variety  of  classes  available  to  avoid 
the  regimentation  that  mars  the  public 
school  systems  .  ,  .  Variety  of  classes  means 
variety  of  teachers  and  equipment,  and  this 
costs  money,  too. 

Whether  or  not  all  this  money  and  efT  rt 
will  do  the  Job  Is  the  big  question.  .Accord- 
ing to  Miss  Grimes,  the  Poland  Springs  Job 
Corps  Is  off  to  a  good  start  with  hlsrh  morale 
among  both  the  staffers  and  the  corp,<;nien. 


But  the  real  test  wi'.I  com?  several  years  from 
now  when  the  goverj.ment  will  be  able  to  do 
followiip  studies  on  ti.e  Center's  graduate* 
and  determine  how  well  they  are  doing. 

After  the  resulw  are  In  the  Job  Corps  of- 
ficials can  begin  to  revl.se  their  program, 
elimin.iting  some  parts  and  adding  others. 
Perhaps  then  the  costs  of  the  prot;ram  can 
be  reduced.  But  some  sort  of  expensive  pro- 
gram like  tills  will  always  be  necessary,  at 
least  it  '.viii  be  necessary  as  long  as  we  have 
Industries  tl^.at  shirk  their  resiKjnsibilities, 
schools  that  do  not  teach,  and  g)Vernment« 
tli.it  tr>Ierale  slums. 


A  "Wet"  Burial  for  the  United  States? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIO.IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  13.  1966 

Mr  DINGEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  peiTnia.sion  cranUxl  I  insert 
Into  the  Appendix  of  the  Concres.sional 
Record  an  article  by  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt  which  appeanxl  in  the  Sunday 
Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  June  26, 
1966,  warninj?  of  the  ha7.ard  of  Soviet 
Russia's  .shipbuilding  and  .shipping  en- 
deavors to  the  United  States,  our  world 
trade,  and  the  free  world. 

It  would  be  well  for  this  Nation  to  re- 
apprai.se  it^  maritime  policies  in  the  light 
of  this  commentaxj-. 
[From  the  Sunday  Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

June  26.  1966] 
.\  "Wet"   B''rial  for  thb  United  States? — 

.So\TFT     M\RmME      I>m3lESTS      "Own"     TH« 

Oceans 

1  By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

WASHINGTON — The  Soviets  have  promised 
to  bury  us  through  trade  Tlity  are  In  the 
process  of  doing  Just  that.  Their  chief 
wea;«n  is  their  laerclaant  marine  which  they 
are  using  iis  pixrl  of  their  Integrated  military 
ec.:>nom!c  and  political  offensive. 

Tho  ominoiu  cons*<]uence«  of  the  Soviet 
ve.'^sels  and  ships  from  the  .^^teilite  countrie* 
are  providing  the  bulk  of  the  sinews  of  war 
to  the  Viet  Cong,  Moscow  ha.s  maneuvered 
otir  N.\'rO  allies  Into  colUi-boratlng  In  this 
effort.  Shipping  companies  in  Briuiln,  Ger- 
many. Greece.  Italy,  FYance  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  have  been  chartering  their 
vessels  to  the  Soviet.s  tliT'.Kigh  the  Baltic  Ex- 
chariL^e.  The  London-lxu^ed  blue  ribbon 
Eorope-.in  .s.hip'.r'wiiers  club.  Tills  procedure 
enables  Soviet  Russia  to  free  its  own  shlpe 
to  entrrtge  in  direct  traffic  wuh  North  V^let 
Nam  as  well  as  Cuba. 

AVoro    ■  BL.ACKLJSTS" 

Tlie  signiticance  of  this  Is  that  by  using 
this  shippUig  market  our  NATO  alUee  can 
avoid  U  3.  "blackiLsts"  or  boycotts  against 
their  shiiw  that  trade  with  North  Viet  Nam. 
Thus,  assurances  by  ajiy  NATO  country  to 
curb  trading  with  North  Viet  Nam  are  vir- 
tually me.inlngle.ss. 

The  namee  of  the  shipping  oompwinleB  and 
the  numbers  of  aliipe  that  have  been  char- 
tered to  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  US6B 
became  a  member  of  the  BaJtlc  EZxchange  last 
September  Is  one  of  the  world's  most  closely 
guarded  secrets.  The  technique  were  de- 
scribed In  testimony  June  6  tjefore  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee's  special  subcorrunlt- 
tee  on  the  merchant  marine.  Oapt.  J.  W. 
Clark,  chairman  of  the  Cotninlttee  of  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Lines,  told  the  subootrmilttee: 

•  U  Ls  a  sad  fact  that  noi  only  are  our 
allies'  not  assisting  us  to  any  extent  In  Xiut 
Viet   Nam   conflict,   but  In  many  Instancea 


their  ships  are  serving  adjacent  mainland 
ports  of  (Red)  China  and  transhipping  their 
cargoes  to  small  coastal  vessels  for  delivery 
to  the  Communists  In  North  Viet  Nam.  This 
chartering  and  transhipment  practice  of  our 
'allies'  produces  the  same  results  a*  would 
occur  were  their  ships  going  directly  Into 
Haiphong"    (major  North  Vietnamese  port  i 

BOASTS  or  SUCCiSS 

Tlie  Soviets  are  making  no  sc-ret  of  the 
significance  of  this  operation.  In  a  press  re- 
lease distributed  by  their  embassy  in  Wash- 
ington last  Nov.  18.  Viktor  Bakayev,  minister 
of  the  Soviet  Merchant  Marine,  boasted  how 
ho  had  forced  the  unwilling  "high  naviga- 
tion aristocr.xcy  '  to  let  him  into  the  Bailie 
Exciiange  which  he  referred  to  as  a  "c.ipit.il- 
1st  fortre.ss."  Bakayev  said  after  he  boycotted 
the  center  of  the  world  chartering  market, 
it  "suffered  big  losses."  As  a  re'^ult  of  this 
blackmailing  operation,  he  said,  "the  terms 
were  favorable  and  we  chartered  ships  at  a 
rate  moderate  for  this  season." 

This  proves  the  dangerous  economic  ix>wer 
t'nat  is  wielded  by  the  minister  of  the  Soviet 
Merchant  Marine.  The  fact  Is  that  Bakayev 
can  drive  a  hard  bargain  not  only  with 
Brlt.aln  but  with  any  of  our  Western  allies 
as  well  as  Japan.  As  the  world's  biggest  cus- 
tomer of  international  shipowners,  ship- 
building and  brokers,  the  Soviets  exert  a  tre- 
mendous Influence.  The  USSR  supports 
shipyards  In  nine  Western  countries  and  all 
of  the  satellite  cotintrles.  supplying  them 
with  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of  Ru.sslan 
ships  and  motor  equipment. 

Moscow's  fleet  expansion  already  has  placed 
the  Kremlin  in  a  jKjsltlon  to  manipulate 
ocean  freight  rates.  Through  a  superiority 
in  terms  of  ntnnbers  of  ships  in-being  and 
mobility,  the  USSR  Is  advancing  towards  Its 
objective  of  economic  domination  of  the 
world.  Last  Oct.  18,  the  Maritime  Transpor- 
tation Letter,  published  by  the  German 
Shipowners  Association,  gave  some  of  the 
details  of  rate  cutting  by  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  newsletter  said : 

"The  rates  quoted  by  the  shipping  com- 
panies of  the  Eastern  bloc  often  lie  from  25- 
40  percent  below  the  Western  conference 
rates." 

The  newsletter  went  on  Us  s.iy  that  a  So- 
viet controlled  shipping  company  recently 
quoted  a  shipment  of  steel  pipe  to  the  Near 
E-ist  at  42  percent  below  the  going  rate. 

THREAT   IS   MINIMIZED 

At  the  same  time,  this  steadily  growing 
threat  of  the  Soviet  merchant  marine  on 
oceans  continues  to  be  either  ignored  or  min- 
imized as  a  factor  in  the  formulation  of  U.S. 
national  policy.  By  what  has  become  tlie 
usual  coincidence,  US,  Government  policy 
on  shipbuilding  dovet^iils  into  this  Soviet 
approach. 

According  to  Edwin  M.  Hood,  pre.sident. 
Shipbuilders  OouncU  of  America,  the  Soviets 
are  btUldlng  ten  times  as  many  ships  as  we 
are  with  a  lifting  capacity  eight  times 
greater.  He  told  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
&  Fisheries  Committee  on  June  9.  that  100 
new  ships  were  delivered  to  the  Soviet  fleet 
last  year,  while  only  18  were  delivered  to  the 
V3.  fleet. 

Imagine  this  ratio:  100  to  161 


Recruiter's  Woei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or    COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Denver  Post  tells  us  that  youthful  ideal- 
Ism  Is  causing  a  note  of  despair  in  the 
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voice  of  Industry  recruiters  combing  the 
college  campuses  for  job  candidates. 

A  recent  Associated  Press  survey  turns 
up  the  fact  that  there  are  more  open- 
Ing.s  and  fewer  applicants. 

The  draft  has  taken  some  June  grad- 
uates and  induced  others  to  continue 
their  schooling.  But  Idealism  also  enters 
into  the  .situation. 

Many  college  graduates  are  now  choos- 
ing jobs  at  low  pay  and  uncertain  work- 
Ina  conditions  in  such  programs  as  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  poverty  war's 
VISTA,  the  newspaper  reports,  it  con- 
cludes editorially  that  as  long  as  we  have 
young  people  willing  to  make  pacrifices 
to  help  others  In  need  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  should  not  be  too  concerned 
about  the  future  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  offer  this  endorsement  of  the  voun.t'- 
er  generation  for  the  Record: 

E.VCOURAr.ING  .\SPECTS  TO  RECRUITER'S  WOES 

Tills  is  the  time  of  the  vcar  when  the  voice 
of  the  industrial  recTuitcr  is  hoard  tlirough- 
out  the  land.  Tlie  voice  Is  Joyful  if  all  Is 
going  well  on  a  pUicenient  of  June  college 
graduates,  anguished  if  tiie  oppo.^^ite  Is  true. 

Lately,  there  h,ts  been  an  evident  note  of 
de.spair  In  the  voices  of  Industry  recruiters 
And  an  Associated  Press  survey  la-st  week 
discloses  why:  more  Job3  and  fewer  Job 
candidates. 

Obviously,  the  in:lii.,ry  dr.ift  hii.s  taken  a 
number  of  June  gradu.vics  out  of  the  job 
market  and  indirectly  cre.itcd  further  candi- 
date shortages  by  encouraging  students  to 
continue  their  education  in  graduate  school 
to  avoid  service  in  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

But  Industry  recruiters  are  also  facing  an- 
other unexpected  de.nlopnient:  youthful 
idealism. 

High  starting  .salaries  and  fringe  benefits 
aren't  a^  enticing  to  students  as  they  once 
were.  Many  colic[re  graduates  now  are 
choosing  Jobs  with  low  pay  and  uncertain 
working  conditions  v.ith  Uie  Peace  Corps  and 
the  war  on  poverty's  VI.STA. 

This  may  be  discouraging  to  companies 
unable  to  meet  quotas  lor  qu.Tllfied  new  per- 
sonnel, but  it  also  ha--i  it.s  encouraging  a-spects 
at  Uie  s<ime  time 

As  long  as  the  United  States  has  young 
people  who  are  willing  to  make  personal 
sacrifices  to  help  people  in  need  at  home 
and  abroad,  we  need  not  be  overlv  concerned 
about   the   future  leadership  of  this  nation 
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Community    Development   Districts — An- 
other Layer  of  Bureaucracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or- 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

Of    WYOaMI.\G 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14, 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
plca,sed  to  support  the  action  of  the  House 
Apiiropriations  Committee  when,  in  April 
1966,  the  administration's  agricultural 
budget  was  trimmed  by  $113,611,000  less 
than  the  original  request.  Tlils  restored 
fimds  for  proven  pro;;rams  while  cutting 
back  where  reductions  were  needed. 

One  saving  I  favored,  which  was  made 
at  tliat  time,  was  a  $2,431,000  reduction 
in  the  request  by  tlie  Rural  Community 
Development  Service.  I  agreed  with  the 
statement  of  tlie  committee  that  existing 


Department  of  Agriculture  personnel 
could  handle  the  workload  more  effec- 
tively without  an  additional  layer  of  su- 
pervision. But  now  we  are  faced  with  the 
revival  of  a  similar  request,  imder  the 
guise  of  a  new  bill,  S.  2934.  despite  the 
fact  that  the  House  tdready  this  year 
opposed  expansion  of  the  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development  Sei-vlce.  In  addition, 
S.  2934  would  duplicate  existing  govern- 
mental and  private  programs  and  would 
aggravate  the  problem  of  Inflation. 

Thus  far.  the  bill  has  been  railroaded 
through  Congress.  Public  hearings  In 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  con- 
sumed only  2  days,  time  which  had 
previously  been  scheduled  for  the  more 
vital  school  milk  and  child  nutdtlon  pro- 
grams. 

A  committee  minority  report  expre.ssed 
disappointment  with  the  limited  scope  of 
the  hearings,  as  the  committee  failed  to 
hear  representatives  from  numerous 
agencies  which  conduct  programs  which 
would  only  be  duplicated  by  this  legisla- 
tion. As  the  bill  has  been  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  committee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  that  the  House  should  take  a  close 
look  at  this  bill  and  vote  It  down  when  It 
Ls  presented  for  our  consideration. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  alleue  that 
it  will  make  available  to  rural  communi- 
ties the  same  type  of  development  plan- 
ning assistance  as  Is  now  available  to 
urban  areas.  A  regional  "communitv  " 
u.sually  embracing  several  counties 
would  be  organized  through  State  action 
and  a  planning  board  established  In  the 
di-strict  with  members  elected  by  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  various  political 
subdivisions  represented.  Then  the  plan- 
ning board  could  receive  a  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  a.ssist  In  drawing  up  devel- 
opment plans. 

tlNNKC-ES.-i.^RV  Dl-PLIC^TION 

The  main  trouble  with  the  bill  Is  that 
It  may  create  an  admlnLstratlve  boon- 
doggle which  will  prevent  officials  at  any 
level  of  government  from  solving  rural 
problems.    Existing  piamilng  programs 
already  are  available  to  i-ural  communi- 
ties   on    an    hidlvldual    or   multicounty 
basis.     Section   701(a)    of  the  Housing 
Act  of    1954   permits  Federal   planning 
grants  to  nine  different  types  of  State 
local,  and  regional  planning  units.     Of 
the   grants   made   under   tlris   program 
through    fiscal    1965,   $43   million    have 
gone   to   4.500   small   communities   and 
counties,  $23  million  to  130  metropolitan 
and  regional  planning  areas,  and  $15  mil- 
lion to  30  States  for  statewide  and  inter- 
state planning. 

In  addition  to  this  HUD  autliorily 
planning  activities  are  authorized 
through  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
Labor,  and  HEW.  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Earlier  this  year,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  noted  Uiat  rural 
problems  had  been  handled  effectively 
through  the  regular  established  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
have  been  working  successfully  with 
rural  people  for  many  years.  The.se 
agencies  can  fmictlon  more  effectively  If 
additional  layers  of  supenision  are  not 
added  between  Washington  and  the  rural 
areas. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ACTION 

In  addition,  most  States  and  localities 
have  plannljig  agencies  of  their  own, 
both  governmental  and  private.  Local 
cham.bers  o/  commerce  are  deeply  in- 
volved In  community  planning.  Com- 
munities In  my  State  of  Wyoming  are 
participating  in  total  community  devel- 
opment programs  as  outlined  by  the  Na- 
tional Cliamber  of  Commerce. 

Another  rationalization  for  this  bill 
has  been  the  argument  that  local  com- 
munities are  not  aware  of  their  opportu- 
nities under  present  programs  and  Uiat 
this  bill  is  needed  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  various  Federal  programs  available. 
But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pub- 
lishes an  Agricultui-e  Handbook  which 
covers  every  program  In  existence.  Tlie 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a 
clearinghouse  service  providing  Informa- 
tion on  Federal  programs  applicable  to 
local  communities.  Finally,  myself  and 
my  colleagues  In  Congress  are  only  too 
glad  to  help  any  State  or  local  unit  of 
government  which  Is  Interested  In  uti- 
lizing a  Federal  program.  I.  personally, 
have  processed  hundreds  of  such 
requests. 

INFL.\TIO.N.^Ry  PROBLEMS 

With  this  coimtrj,'  Involved  In  a  war 
and  with  the  current  problems  of  Infla- 
tion, this  bill  provides  for  an  open-end 
authorization,  so  that  no  one  Is  sure  how 
much  money  will  be  spent.  '  Estimates 
have  ranged  from  $5  million  to  $230 
million. 

The  House  should  adhere  to  its  previ- 
ous policy  of  supporting  the  well  estab- 
lished and  useful  agricultm'al  progi-ams. 
such  as  the  school  milk  and  school  lunch 
programs,  while  cutting  back  on  the  un- 
necessary spending  represented  by  bills 
like  S.  2934. 

RrR.\L     DEVELOPME.NT 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  argue  that 
it  would  cure  the  ills  of  our  cities  by  mak- 
ing the  coimtryside  more  attractive.  I 
have  long  been  an  advocate  of  helping 
the  people  in  rural  areas  In  order  to  dis- 
courage them  from  moving  to  the  cities. 
It  is  quite  true  that  many  urban  prob- 
lems are  the  result  of  rural  maladjust- 
ments that  have  been  neglected.  But 
these  problems  will  not  be  solved  bv  more 
plans.  We  have  plans  to  implement  to- 
day, only  if  we  had  the  funds  to  do  so. 
The  money  that  will  be  spent  for  plan- 
ning under  this  bill  could  be  better  put  to 
use  on  current  projects.  It  does  no 
good  to  spend  money  on  plans  if  you  are 
afterward  too  broke  to  Implem.ent  them 
I  represent  a  State  which  is  largely 
rural  and  no  one  is  more  eager  to  develop 
this  area  than  I  am.  but  more  planning 
boards  are  not  the  way  to  go  about  it. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  this 
legislation.  There  has  been  no  evidence 
presented  which  shows  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  rural  community  planning 
or  that  there  is  not  .sufficient  information 
available  concerning  Federal  prosrams. 
Tills  bill  would  only  confuse  the  situation 
by  creating  another  administrative  unit 
duplicating  present  efforts,  and  continu- 
ing to  aggravate  inflationary  problems. 
This  session  of  Congress  has  compiled 
an  admirable  record  of  safcruarding  the 
economy  by  reducing  Inflationarv  ad- 
ministrative requests.    Tiie  House  should 
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continue  to  perform  this  vital  role  by 
defeating  this  unjustified  and  redaudant 
legislation. 


.    Ending  the  Great  Treasury  Raid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  most  heartened  by  the  increasing 
chor\u  of  protest  by  individuals  and 
groups  around  the  country  objecting  to 
the  continued  abuse  of  the  municipal 
bonding  privilege  through  municipal  in- 
dustrial financing. 

Recently,  for  example.  Piof.  Elbert 
Byrd,  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
wrote  the  Prince  Georges  County  Com- 
missioners opposing  a  plan  to  issue  tax- 
exempt  municipal  bonds  to  finance  a  new 
plant  for  the  Macke  Vcndina:  Co. 

As  he  said,  the  deci.-ion  to  i.^sue  such 
bonds  woiild  commit  the  county  to  a 
practice  of  subsidizing  private  corpora- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the  ta.xpayer. 
Because  of  the  relevance  of  Professor 
Byrd's  letter  to  the  national  situation,  I 
Include  it  in  the  Record  hereafter. 

Heartening  too  has  been  the  recent 
firmness  of  attitude  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  stopping  this  raid  on  the  national 
coffers.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to 
read  In  the  June  29.  1966.  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  Department  officials  are 
giving  "highest  priority"  to  drafting  a 
measure  that  will  deny  a  tax  exemption 
to  new  State  and  local  bonds  used  to  fi- 
nance plants  for  commercial  enterprises. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ReussT  and  I 
have  sponsored  bills,  H.R.  5587  and  H.R. 
5599,  which  would  have  the  same  effect 
as  the  proposed  Treasury  Department- 
supported  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  action  can  be  taken 
soon  to  end  once  and  for  always  this 
abuse  of  the  municipal  bonding  privi- 
lege. 

In  order  to  bring  my  colleagues  up  to 
date  on  recent  developments  in  this  situ- 
ation. I  also  will  include  two  recent  items 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  urge 
attention  to  them : 

[Prom  the  Washingtou  Post,  June  24.  1966 j 
Capital  Commerce:  County's  Plan  To  Sell 

Bonos  for  Private  Plants  Opposto 
(By  S.  Oliver  Goodman) 

A  University  of  Maryland  professor  'Earned 
the  Prlnc*  George's  Board  of  County  Com- 
mluloners  against  Issuing  tax-e.xempt  bonda 
to  finance  buildings  as  a  means  of  attracting 
new  Industry. 

In  a  letter  to  the  board.  Elbert  Byrd  urged 
the  commlesloners  from  "maJcing  the  basic 
decision  to  commit  Prince  George's  County 
to  a  policy  of  subsidizing  wealthy  corp(wa- 
tlons  .  .  ." 

Byrd,  a  political  science  professor,  referred 
to  a  proposal  under  consideration  to  sell 
county  bonds  to  finance  a  new  headquarters 
plant  for  the  Macke  Co  .  a  Washington  vend- 
ing and  food  service  firm. 

Taken  by  Itself,  Byrd  s.aid.  the  Macke  pro- 
posal of  a  93.5  million  bond  issue  is  mipor 


"but  If  Prince  George's  County  cmbarko  up- 
on this  road  many  more  companies  will  feel 
called  upon  to  demand  equal  treatment. 

There  lias  been  a  growing  trend  in  recfn; 
years  for  towns,  counties  and  even  states  to 
attract  new  Industry  by  offering  to  construct 
buildings.  These  are  financed  at  relatively 
low  cost  through  the  Issuance  of  tax-  exempt 
bonds.  Congress  has  several  bills  under 
study  to  eliminate  the  practice  as  an  abuse 
of  the  ta.x-exempt  privilege. 

Last  year,  nearly  $1  billion  of  municipal 
bonds  were  Issued,  according  to  Byrd.  Tills 
resulted,  he  said.  In  the  loss  of  more  than 
•20  million  annually  in  tax  revenues  to  the 
US.    Treasury. 

B>Td  observed  that  authorities  are  warn- 
ing that  falure  to  end  this  practice  will 
Jeopfirdize  the  status  of  all  tax-exempt 
municipals. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

June  24,  13661 

The  FuJANcrNG  Game 

Though  it  may  seem  a  little  surprising. 
state  and  local  governmeiits  last  year  sold 
considerably  more  new  securities  than  the 
U  S  Treasury.  It  isn't  this  non-Washlngtou 
competition,  however,  that  is  mainly  con- 
cerning Trensury  Secretary  Fowler. 

Rather,  it  Is  the  way  some  states  and  lo- 
cahtieB  use  their  naoney.  While  most  of  it 
-Still  goes  into  such  enterprises  as  school.s. 
roads  and  various  public  utilities,  an  in- 
creasing proportion  goes  for  other  purposes 

Many  state  and  local  governments,  for  ex- 
ample, borrow  money  to  build  factories 
wlilch  are  then  leased  to  Incoming  new  in- 
dustry. This  practice.  Mr.  Fowler  warn;^. 
eventually  become.'?  self-defeating  because 
■  the  advanUige  to  any  state  or  municipality 
decre.xse,-;  as  more  and  more  states  and  lo- 
Cn;'".cj  cuter  the  field." 

In  ada;ti-in.  governmental  units  may  sell 
bonds  to  finance  commercial  ventures  like 
real  estate  development.  Or.  the  Tre.xsury 
Secretary  charges,  they  may  raLse  money 
with  the  "principal  purpose"  of  immediately 
investing  it  In  higher-yielding  Federal  secu- 
rities to  make  a  profit. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
Interest  in  these  financing  practices,  since  it 
in  effect  subsidizes  them.  Interest  on  the 
securities  of  state  and  local  governments  is 
exempt  from  Federal  income  t^i-x.  a  fact  tliat 
enables  those  governments  to  rai.se  money  a 
good  deal  more  cheaply  than  they  olherwi.se 
cc'.ild. 

With  that  In  mind.  Mr.  Fowler  cautions 
the  st.ite.s  and  localities  that  they  are  la 
d.inger  of  running  a  good  tiiinn;  riglit  Inti 
the  ground.  Whatever  tlie  Government 
gives,  whether  it's  tax  exemptions  or  some- 
thing else,  the  Government  also  can  take 
aw. IV. 

Although  the  Treasury  Secret,^.ry  i.s  talk- 
ing only  of  curbs  on  commercial  enterprises, 
s'.ire-thing  Investing  and  indu.^trial  subsidies, 
once  started  a  crackdown  could  go  further. 
Tiiere  have  long  been  critics  who  favor  com- 
p;et.e  removal  of  the  t;ix  exemption  from 
state  and  local  securities. 

So.  it's  actually  of  .secondary  significance 
tliat  the  statee  and  localities  are  outdoing 
the  Treasury  at  fin.anclng.  In  this  case. 
what  really  matters  is  not  that  they're  win- 
ning but  how  they're  playing  the  game. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
June  29.  1966] 
T\x  Rrpii°f     A  .Spect.^l  Si-mmap.t  and  Fore- 
CA.ST  or  Fedfral  and  State  Tax  DrvFiLOP- 

ME.NTS 

.Adminl.strati'jn  le.tn.s  toward  voiding  tax- 
exemptions  of  industrial  development  bond*. 

Tre.u-ury  officials  are  giving  the  "highest 
priority"  to  drafting  a  meiusure  that  prob- 
ably will  deny  a  tax  exemption  to  new  state 
and  local  bonds  used  to  finance  pl.'Uita  for 
coinmer.i.tl   enterprise*.    They  also  seek  to 


curb  the  practice  of  floating  tax-exempt 
b  )!id3  to  purch;ise  VS.  bonds  and  realij-.n^ 
a  profit  from  the  difference  in  Interest  ral<'.,. 
F^'Uowmg  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler's  inid- 
Juiie  hints  of  action  along  thee  lines,  Ad- 
mliiistr.ilion  men  are  striving  to  get  their 
recommendations  to  Con::trei5s  before  tne  cud 
of  the  currerit  soPsion.  However,  no  ac'.iou 
is  considered  likely  before  next  year. 

One  reri.^on  for  I'le  go-ahead'  dccLsion  at 
this  time:  Tiie  accelerating  pace  at  which  i:i- 
dustrial  dc.  clopment  bonds  arc  being  floatci. 
it's  contended.  Is  making  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  states  and  localities  to  sell  tax- 
exempt  is.=!ues  for  civic  improvement  proj- 
ects. At  the  end  of  last  year,  according  to 
Treasury  e.stimates.  there  were  about  51  bil- 
lion of  outstanding  industrial  development 
bond.,. 

At  lei.';t  $300  million  more  were  sold  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1966,  the  Govern- 
ment figures. 


True  Moral  Issue  in  Vietnam 

EXTEN.STON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    TEXAS 
IN"  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.XXI'^'K-S 

Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Ion- 
viewed  with  concern,  and  I  mi.siht  add 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  di.--ta.ste, 
the  constant  carping  criticism  botii 
abi'oad  and  at  home  by  those  who  oppose 
our  country's  efforts  in  'Vietnam. 

The  recent  decision  to  nullify  the  .stra- 
tegic imix)rtance  of  oil  stockpiles  touclied 
off  a  new  wave  of  indignation  on  the  pai  t 
of  those  who  for  various  reasons  oppose 
our  efforts  to  keep  South  'Vietnam  frco. 
While  this  reaction  was  not  unpredic- 
table, as  an  American  and  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  find  the  critics  dce;3  con- 
cern for  the  Communist  and  the  lack  of 
conceiTi  for  the  safety  of  our  risrhtins^ 
men,  to  put  it  mildly,  obnoxious. 

The  Plouston  Post,  in  its  cditoiial  fpf 
July  3,  1966.  save  this  entire  matter  the 
perspective  long  needed. 

Personally,  I  support  the  deci.^ion  of 
our  President  to  eliminate  all  stratefic 
stockpiles  in  North  Vietnam.  Our  men 
on  the  battleline  do  not  deserve  the 
added  handicap  of  fighting  a  war  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  their  backs. 

I  strongly  ur.ge  my  colleagues  attc  ntion 
to  the  accompanying  editorial: 

True  Moral  Issue  in  Vietnam 

Opponents  of  any  American  action  to  help 
the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  keep  their  free- 
dom reacted  predictably  to  the  bombing  of  a 
few  oil  storage  tanks  on  tlie  out.'ikirtvs  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

Their  tender  concern  for  petroleum  storr  g-'' 
facilities  is  ludicrous,  of  course,  but  at  le.ust 
they  are  consistent  in  opposing  and  de- 
nouncing anything  that  makes  it  harder  for 
Communists  to  kill  American  and  Soutli 
Vietnamese  fighting  men. 

One  can  respect  them  perhaps  for  their 
consistency  but  hardly  for  pretending  tliat 
their  opposition  is  based  on  morality,  by 
which  they  fool  nobody  unices  it  is  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  twisted  reasoning  that  tliey  use 
In  trying  to  justify  their  positions,  It  is 
moral  for  Communists  to  try  to  take  what 
they  want  by  force,  but  it  is  immoral  lor 
anyone  to  oppose  them. 
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It  is  moral  for  Communi.sts  to  commit  ag- 
gression and  try  to  Impose  their  brand  of 
tyranny  upon  others,  but  It  Is  Immoral  to 
defend  freedom. 

It  la  monU  for  Communists  to  practice 
murder,  terrorism,  asii.asslnatlon  and  bart>aric 
cruelty  against  civilians  on  a  mass  senile,  but 
it  is  Immoral  if  some  noncombatants  un- 
avoidable are  killed  or  wounded  In  the  course 
of  non-Comnuiiiist  defens^ive  military  oper- 
ations. 

It  is  moral  for  Communists  to  use  very 
vv-npon.  tactic  or  device  available  to  them, 
but  it  ImmonU  for  non-Communists  to  use 
the  weapons  they  have  against  Communists. 
It  Is  moral  for  Communists  to  kill  large 
numbers  of  unarmed  civilians  by  exploding 
bombs  In  the  streets  of  Saigon  or  elsewhere, 
but  It  is  Immoral  to  use  napalm  or  B-52 
bombers  against  Communist  combatants. 

It  Is  moral  for  Communists  to  Increase 
their  military  effort,  but  It  Is  Immoral  for 
non-Communists  to  try  to  mutch  or  oflset 
that  escalation. 

It  Is  moral  for  Communists  to  kill  count- 
less numbers  of  North  Vietnamese  In  trying 
to  Lmpoee  their  system  upon  the  people  of 
the  North  and  to  change  the  whole  Viet- 
n.anioKe  pattern  of  life,  but  It  Ls  ImmoriU  for 
at  least  half  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to 
refuse  to  submit  to  this  enslavement. 

And  now.  it  Is  moral  for  Communists  to 
Import  and  use  petroleum  products  for  pur- 
poses of  killing  Amcric.an.s  and  South  Vlet- 
n.amese,  but  It  is  Unmoral  to  try  to  keep  them 
from  doing  so. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  oil 
storiute  facilities  bombed  were  near  heavily 
p.jpulat.ed  areas.  The  location  Is.  of  course, 
under  the  control  of  the  North  Vletmunese 
goverunient.  The  choice  Ls  not  that  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  or  American  governments. 
"Hie  Conimuni.sts  never  have  t>cen  deterred 
by  the  fact  tliat  a  t,'injet  was  in  a  p-^pulated 
area,  whether  a  city  or  a  village. 

Actually,  the  bombing  of  the  oil  tanks 
was  a  pr'^cision  operation,  with  great  effort 
being  made  to  prevent  civilian  casualties 
The  tar:?et.s  were.  In  fact,  somewhat  L^olated 
from  thickly  p<jpulatcd  areas.  And,  If  some 
civllian.s  wore  in  the  areas  whore  the  bombs 
fe^U,  It  was  not  from  lack  of  w.irning.  Some 
Wa-shlngton  newsmen  collaborated  lu  seeing 
to  that. 

There  Is  a  moral  Issue  In  Viet  Nam.  a  very 
Important  one.  although  one  to  which  op- 
ponent's of  American  action  appear  blind.  It 
is  whether  or  not  other  free  people  should 
stand  aside  and  permit  more  than  15  million 
people  who  want  no  part  of  Commtmlsm  to 
be  either  exterminated  or  enslaved.  That  la 
the  moral  Issue  that  has  been  Involved  In 
Viet  Nam  from  the  beginning  of  the  Com- 
munist effort  to  take  over  South  Viet  Nam. 
Who  then  are  the  tnUy  morally  guilty? 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  use  of  physical 
force  In  htmian  relations  always  Is  Immoral 
undej  any  circumstances,  but  it  can  be  even 
more  Immoral  not  to  defend  the  things  to 
Which  one  attaches  great  value  against  those 
who  do  -use  force. 


Reds  Won't  Let  Their  Youth  See  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nation  s  sport  fan^  were  shocked  and  dis- 
appointed when  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 


puppets  In  'Warsaw  canceled  athletic 
events  between  their  teams  and  the  U^. 
teams.  The  motivation  of  the  Commu- 
nists was  purely  propaganda,  with  the 
possibility  existing  that  they  were  afraid 
of  the  power  of  the  U.S.  athletic  aggre- 
gations. This  pattern  of  f  rustratinc;  con- 
tact even  on  a  nonpolltical  level  is  seen  in 
the  recent  action  of  the  Riunanian  Gov- 
ernment In  interfering  with  the  hopes  of 
their  students  to  travel  to  the  United 
States. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  a,s  part  of  my  re- 
ma  iks  an  article  by  Dumitru  Danlelopol 
wlilch  appeared  in  the  June  17  edition  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  : 

Reds    Won't    Let    Their    Youth    Si  e    niK 
United  St.\tls 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopoi  i 
Cuitural  exchanges  con  serve  a  useful  ptir- 
pose — If  they  are  handled   properly. 

'WTien    the    well-known    Parlslaii    pstlnter 
Dlmltrie   Berea,    was    exhibiting   recently   In 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  he  was  asked 
to  lecture  at  some  California  campuses. 
He  accept  cti. 

He  told  students  that  an  artist  must  live  in 
freedom  If  he  is  to  create.  He  deplored  the 
regimentation  forced  on  artists  In  Com- 
munist countries. 

Having  in-ed  In  Romania  until  1946,  Berea 
speaks  from  first-hajid  exix;rience. 

Much  to  Bcreu's  surprise,  the  students  were 
cool,  even  co'd.  to  his  remarks.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  he  met  open 
hostility  and  Jeers. 

"The  so-called  'progressives,'  the  "new  left' 
Which  Is  o[)er.a!lng  on  the  campuses  have 
done  a  pretty  Int^nelve  brainwashing  lob  " 
Berea  said. 

"Obviously  your  young  people  do  not  know 
what  communism  Is  reaJIy  like.  Otherwise 
they  would  not  so  easily  accept  such  propa- 
gfmdn." 

From  behind  tlie  Iron  Curt.ain  tiiprc  comes 
a  different  story. 

The  celebrated  French  actors.  Jean  Louis 
Barrault  and  his  wife  Madieine  Renaud,  were 
recently  playing  In  Bucharest  on  a  cuitural 
e.itchange  program. 

Packed  houses  greeted  them.  Eager  stu- 
dents asked  BarraiUt  to  lecture  to  them. 

At  first  he  refused.  He  had  not  prepared 
for  such  evcntiuUltles.     Finally  he  accepted 

E:iger  young  people  listened  to  hhn. 

He  talked  of  the  modern  theater  In  Prance 
and  other  countries.  He  deplored  attempts 
to  infiltrate  political  thought  Into  modern 
plays. 

Ti-ie  theater  Is  meant  to  entertain,  he  said 
not  to  sell  political  ideas. 

His  .audience  burst  Into  applau.'^e. 

As  he  finished,  the  students  asked  Barratilt 
to  recite  something. 

The  first  thing  that  came  Into  his  niind 
was  the  song  of  the  French  resistance  during 
tlie  Nazi  occupation  of  Paris. 

■When  he  reached  the  line  "Uberte.  liberte 
Uberte-  the  audience  rose  to  Ita  feet  and 
exploded  Into  a  rousing  ovation. 

"It  wafi  dramatic,"  said  a  woman  who  wa« 
present.  "It  was  like  a  cry.  like  an  appeal 
for  freedom  from  hundreds  of  Romanian 
youths." 

Barrault  was  moved  to  tears. 

"Hie  experiences  of  the  two  artists  poee 
some  Uiteresting  thoughts. 

We  know  the  Communist  regimes  would 
not  dare  allow  their  young  student*  to  Tteit 
America. 

But  what  If  some  of  our  "new  left"  young- 
sters went  to  live  for  a  whOe  among  the  stu- 
dents behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 

They'd  soon  find  that  It's  easier  to  flirt  with 
communism  in  California  than  to  Uve  under 
It  in  Etirope. 
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Noted  Americani  Honor  Washington  Cor- 
respondent Ben  Cole  on  His  50th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

op    IN  DUN  A 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  14,  1966 
Mr.  JACOBS.     Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not 
hard  to  get  prominent  people  to  write 
perfunctory     laudatory     letters     about 
someone  on  his  50th  birthday. 

But  It  is  Impossible  to  get  people  to 
write  letters  of  the  warmth  of  those 
which  follow,  unless  the  person  praised 
has  actually  earned  a  warm  spot  In  the 
hearts  of  those  who  do  the  writing. 

To  paraphrase  Will  Rogers,  I  never 
mot  a  man  who  didn't  like  Ben  Cole 
The  letters  follow: 

State  or  Indiana. 
OrncE  OP  thx  Governor, 
Indianapolis,   July   7.   I96fy 
Be.vjamtn  R.  Cole.  Ef q  , 
Washington    Correspondent, 
The  Indtanapohs  Star, 
Wa^liingtnn,  DC. 

Dear  Ben:  Somehow  It  seems  appropriate 
that  you  arc  marking  your  60th  birthday 
exactly  ten  days  after  the  Inauguration  of 
Medicare.  Fifty  years  are  not  the  same  as 
sixty  five  years,  but  they  do  demon.strate 
your  determination  to  reach  that  golden 
age  when   Geritol  calls. 

Tour  lo!.g  tenure  as  a  scribe  on  the  Wa.sh- 
Ington  scene  probably  means  vou  have  a 
book  up  your  sleeve.  Louis  Ludlow  wrote 
From  ContfiCld  to  Press  Gallery.  Your  rur;U 
beginnings,  your  service  as  a  political  re- 
porter, and  your  career  at  the  Nation's 
Capitol  match  the  record  of  Ludlow  re- 
markably. But  your  record  Is  Ben  Cole's 
record  and  you  have  covered  the  news  of 
your  era  well. 

Happy  birthday,  Ben  I 
Sincerely, 

Roger  D.  Branicin. 
Governor  of  Indiana. 


Congressional  Staft  Directory  , 

Washington.  D.C..  July  8,  1966. 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Colf, 

Wa.'^hington  Correspondent,  The  I-ndianapolis 
Star.     National     Press     Club     Building. 
Wa'hington.  DC. 
Dear  Ben:   When  we  first  met  during  the 
Indianapolis    mayorality   campaign    In    1947 
neither  of  us  were  thinking  much  about  fif- 
tieth birtlidays  or  Washington. 

Tliis  not.e  Is  to  tell  you  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate the  full  measure  of  yourself  you 
have  given  your  friends  during  the  short 
Bhort  nineteen  years  that  have,  someway. 
passed  all  to  suddenly. 

During  those  years  I  have  usually  agreed 
with  what  you  wrote  and  have  always  agreed 
with  your  sense  of  Justice,  your  kindness  and 
your  sincerity  as  you  wrote. 

Together  you  and  I  went  through  an  In- 
teresting period  when,  for  all  to  short  a  time, 
we  had  a  President  In  the  White  House  who 
was  younger  than  we.  I  expect  we.  and  all 
those  In  our  general  age  group,  aged  more  in 
those  daj-s  than  Is  possible  on  any  one  bU-th- 
day  since. 

Congratulations.    Happy  Birthday.    You're 
only  one  day  older  than  you  were  yesterday 
Sincerely, 

Charles  B.  Brownson, 
(Former    llth    District    Representative. 
State  of  Indiana.) 
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July  I'f,  lOGG 


The  Secret  AST  ^'V  Coi-.-.TErRrE, 
Washington,  DC.  J:.ly  11.  1?CS. 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cole. 
Washington  Correspondent, 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Arizona  R''pu'blic. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Cole:  I  Join  your  many  friends 
in  oSerlng  warmest  conET.^tu'.alioiis  !i«  you 
celebrate  your  flfUetii  blrtbday.  You  have 
my  good  wishes  for  continued  good  health 
and  happiness  and  a  long  carper  of  covering 
activities  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  In- 
dianapolis by  Congressmen  Jacobs  -first  the 
father,  now  the  son,  and — who  kn-jws — 
maybe  one  day  the  grandson. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connor. 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  , 

Congress  of  THE  United  States.  ' 

HOUSK  OF  RETREiENTATIVES, 

Washington,  DC.  J'u'y  11,  19GS. 
Mr.  Ben  Cole, 
McLean,  Va. 

Deab  Ben:  My  wannest  cof.Kratiil.il :ons  to 
you  upon  the  anniversary  observance  of  your 
60th  birthday.  I  hope  In  the  years  to  come 
you  will  celebrate  many  more  bearing  witness 
to  years  of  health,  activity  and   usefulness. 

When  I  arrived  in  Washington,  of  course 
W9  were  friends  already  and  h.id  worked  to- 
gether when  I  was  in  the  Legislature  and  you 
were  working  In  Indianapolis  I  was  de- 
lighted when  you  were  assigned  to  Washing- 
ton shortly  after  I  was  elected  to  CoiiioresF. 
Both  In  Indianapolis  and  in  Waslungton  U 
has  been  extremely  gratifying  to  work  with 
you.  You  have  respected  my  confidence  and 
I  think  your  reporting  has  been  objective  and 
of  the  nature  that  a  reporter  should  strive 
to  achieve.  I  have  always  found  when  I 
needed  Information  or  advice  from  a  trust- 
worthy source  I  could  call  on  you.  This 
policy  has  stood  the  test  of  years  and  I  have 
designated  you  a  Journalist  of  f^ie  hi^-hest 
Integrity. 

Because  of  your  pleasant  be.irtng  and  op- 
timistic attitude,  you  are  always  a  welcome 
Tlsltor  and  I  know  you  will  see  through  the 
Window-dressing  to  the  core  of  any  matter 
we  are  discussing. 

Just  let  me  say.  Happy  Birthd.iy  from  one 
good  friend  to  another. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Winfteld  K.  Dentjn, 

Member  of  Corgrcss. 

U  3.   Senate.  i 

Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public    Welfare. 

July  6.   136S. 
Mr.  BzNJAMiN  R.  Cole.  . 

Correspondent,  \ 

Th»  ArizoTva  Republic, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dkab  Bek:  This  Is  not  the  first  congratula- 
tory letter  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to 
you  and  I  tnxst  It  will  not  be  the  last. 

Ycnir  tenure  In  Washington  goes  back 
much  further  than  mine,  of  course,  but  in 
my  limited  time  here  I  have  come  to  recog- 
nize why  you  are  held  la  such  high  pro- 
feaaional  regard  by  your  coUeaguea  In  the 
preoe  corps,  your  editors  and  publisher,  and 
by  those  members  of  the  Congress  whose 
oOcea  you  cover. 

Citizens  In  Arizona  ae  well  as  Indiana  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  a  man  like  you  r»- 
portlng  In  the  capital.  Your  work  has  al- 
ways been  distinguished  for  accuracy  and 
falmeas.  and  no  public  servant  could  ask 
for  more. 

On  the  occasion  of  your  50th  birthday.  It  la 
a  prlrllege  to  Join  with  your  many  other 
firlenda  In  Washington  In  expressing  the  hope 
that  yon  will  be  covering  the  Arlzona- 
Tn«11«n>  beat  tor  nui&y  more  years. 
Beet  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Panku*, 

VJ.  Senator. 


Department  or  AcRictTLTiniE, 

Office  of  the  Secrct:^nl. 
Washington,  July  8,  IOCS. 
Hon    Andrfw  Jacobs,  Jr., 
House  of  Repre'^^entativcs, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jacobs:  Secretary  Fref'm.\n  Is  In 
the  Par  East  and  will  be  out  ofthe  country 
on  July  12.  when  the  reception  honoring  Ben 
C<.)le  is  to  be  held. 

I  know  the  Secretary  will  be  disappointed 
at  being  unable  to  attend  this  event.    Please 
extend  to  Mr.  Cole  birthday  greetings  and 
wishes  for  success  and  h.ippincss. 
Sincerely,  ' 

John   C.   McDonald, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Gates,  Gates  &  McN.agnt. 

Attorneys  at  Law. 
CoUtmbia  City,  Ind..  JuVj  S.  1966. 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cole. 
c,  o  Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr  , 
Member  of  Congress, 
Wa.^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Ben:  I  have  been  advised  of  your  50lh 
birthday  which  occurs  on  Sunday.  July  10th. 

I  am  indeed  .sorry  that  I  cannot  attend  the 
reception  which  is  to  be  held  for  you  on 
July  12th. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  reaching 
the  riiie  old  age  of  50  years. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known 
you  personally  during  one-half  of  that  hnlf 
a  century  and  as  you  know,  I  ha%-e  always  had 
a  deep  arTection  for  you  and  have  appreciated 
the  fine  friendship  that  we  have  enjoyed 
th.-ough  that  span  of  years. 

I  trust  tliat  you  have  continuous  siiccess, 
happlne:^s  and  good  health  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  .shall  always  remember  you  best  during 
those  yc.irs  wlien  you  were  covering  "he  State 
Hou-se.  I  recall  particularly  the  time  that 
I  sent  for  you  to  offer  yc  i  a  position  in  tiie 
Stale  Government  and  you  were  under  the 
unprescJion  that  I  had  sent  for  you  to  be 
critical  on  some  of  the  articles  that  you  had 
written.  You  were  greatly  relieved  when  you 
found  out  that  I  wanted  you  to  take  a  poel- 
tion  m  the  State  Ooveniment  and  that  1  was 
not  critical  of  you.  You.  of  course,  made  a 
great  decision  when  you  stayed  with  the 
Indi.inaix>l;s  St;Lr  and  you  have  made  great 
progTe.ss  since  that  lime  and  your  friends  are 
proud  of  the  great  success  that  you  have  had 
in  the  newspaper  tield. 

Again  I  conpratulate  you  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  be  present  at  your  reception. 
I  do  trust  that  before  too  long  a  time  I  will 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  you  and  enjoying 
a  sood  vLs.it. 

I  aju  grateful  to  Congressman  Jacods  In 
advising  me  of  this  occasion  and  giving  me 
this  opiXirtunity  to  write  you. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  to  yours'^If 
and  f.iniily,  I  ■■nra 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  P.  Gates. 
I  Former  Governor,  State  of  Indiana.) 


Phoenix.  Ark., 

July  12,  1966. 

Hor.    .\NLip.EW  Jacob.s.  Jr., 

Howe  o.f  Hrpr-^sentativc.^.  Wd.'shington.  DC: 

Deeply  regret  my  Inability  to  be  wuh  you 
tonight  for  reception  honoring  Ben  Cole.  He 
is  an  excellent  correspondent,  one  in  whom  I 
have  the  highest  esteem,  and  I  only  wish  I 
could  be  there  with  you  In  m^uriting.hls  50th 
birthday.  The  Arizona  P^public  is  as  proud 
of  htm  as  am  I. 

B.ARRT  Goi.swater. 

(Former  United  States  Senator.  St,ite  of 
Arizona,  i 

CON-RE.-.S  OF  THE  UNITED  .StaTFS. 

HorsK  OF  Represein  i.'.tivfs 
Washington,  D  C ..  July  fJ.  r.iOS. 
Mr.  Benjamih  R.  Colx, 
The  Indianapolis  Star, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBA*  But:  It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  offer 
birthday  congratulations. 


And  It's  doubly  plerisant  to  Join  In  a  tribi;t» 
to  you  and  your  service  to  your  ncwsp.ipvT 
and  to  the  people  of  Indiana. 

Since  words  are  your  stoc'K  and  trude.  I 
couldn't  hope  to  i.mpress  you  witli  n'.y  C^r. - 
gressional    rhetoric. 

I'll  say  on'y  that  I  appreciate  your  Interest 
In  the  Ninth  District.  I  appreciate  your  ac- 
curacy and  honesty  In  wT.ting  about  me  and 
my  work.  And,  on  beh.ilf  cf  all  Hoosiers,  I 
nppreciiste  your  fine  sense  cf  humor. 

Your  friei'dships  on  both  sides  of  the  aislo 
alte.':t  to  your  intej-O'ily  and  f.iir  play. 

Many  liappy  returns  of  the  day. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  H  Hamilton, 
.Mernbcr  of  Congress. 

Handlet  &  Miller,  Inc.. 

July  10.  1306. 
Mr    Benjamin  R.  Cole, 
National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ben:  I  couldn't  pass  this  opportun- 
ity to  extend  birthday  greetings  from  l>:!tli 
Barbara  and  myself,  and  to  v,ish  you  con- 
tinued health,  happiness  and  success  in  tlio 
ye.irs  ahead. 

As  one  wiio  Is  already  p,i.st  the  50th  merut- 
lan  of  life.  I  do  want  to  reassure  you  thiit 
life  really  does  begin  at  50 — that  is  if  you 
Just  care  anymore. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  I  can't  attend  .\ndy'.5 
birthday  reception  for  you  Sunday  but.  ui.- 
fortunately,  Hartke  still  has  my  plane  ticket 
In  his  pocket,  and  has  had  since  '58. 

Best  wishc:. 

Your  old  friend. 

Harold  W.  H\m)!  kt. 

(Former   Go'.ernor.   State    of   Indi.uia.) 

LT.S.  Sfnate, 
committpk  on'  com.mercf. 

July  8,  1966. 
Mr.  Bt.v.iAMiN  R.  Cole, 
Washington  Correspondent, 
Indianapolis  Star, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ben:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
add  my  good  wishes  for  continued  succr.s 
upon  this  most  fitting  observance  of  the  50th 
birthday  of  one  of  Washington's  most  out- 
standing correspondents.  Ben  Cole. 

My  acquaintance  with  Ben  dates  baclc 
many  years.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my 
esteem  and  appreciation  for  his  fine  t.ilen'.i 
as  an  excellent  Journalist  and  a  truly  fine 
person  have  grown  over  the  years  and  ha'.  8 
become  deeply  rooted  Into  a  lasting  friend- 
ship. 

Congratulations.  Ben.  for  the  splendid  rec- 
ord you  have  made  for  yourself  not  only  on 
the  Washington  scene,  but  also  with  your 
reiHders   throughout   the  years. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Vanxe  Hartke, 

V.S.  Sa.atur. 

U.S.  Senate, 

CoMMITTLE  ox  .'VrPKOI'RIATMMS. 

July  8.  IJCi. 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cole, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Ben:  I  am  Indeed  pleased  to  cn- 
gratulate  you  as  you  celebrate  y.iur  lifiieih 
birthday.  Speaking  from  experiene.  I  can 
a.ssure  you  that  the  second  half-century  can 
be  even  more  enjoyable  than  the  first.  All 
of  vis  who  have  come  to  know  you  and  appre- 
ciate your  keen  insight  Into  the  Washing'"n 
world  and  to  value  your  opinions  and  advice 
are  indeed  grateful  for  the  service  you  have 
rendered,  not  only  to  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress,  but  to  the  public  as  well.  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  continue  to  ei.j.n"  tlie 
warm.th  and  wisdom  of  your  friendsiiip  .:nd 
understanding  for  many  years  to  come. 

You  are  an  honest  newsman — Indeed  a 
credit  to  your  profession — and.  abo\e  f.ll.  a 
g  .'Od   and    dear   friend.     I   am    proud   to   be 
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among  those  who  hon'or  you  on  this  au.spi- 
cious  occasion.     Many,  many  happy  returns. 
With  best  person.il  wLshes, 
Your  friend, 

C-srl  Havdin. 

L.S.  Scr,:Uor. 

PURUUE    UNr.TR.SITY. 

Lafayette.  Ind.,  July  12   1966. 
Mr.  Ekntamin  R.  Cole, 
WiisltUigton,  D.C. 

Mt  Df.ar  Cole;  Recently  I  heard  a  Jour- 
nalistic anecdote  which  may  be  an  old  one 
to  you.  but  it  \va.s  a  new  one  to  mo.  It  goes 
like  this. 

A  new  copy  boy,  working  nii^i.to  o.n  a  large 
metropolit.m  paper,  stopped  the  night  man- 
aging editor  and  announced  that  he  h.ad 
been  a  copy  l>oy  lone  enough,  he  now  wanted 
to  be  a  reporter.  When  the  editor  rucked  him 
why  he  ftlt  lie  w.as  cjualilied  to  be  a  reporter, 
the  boy  replied.  "I've  been  wat<-hing  them. 
It's  easy!" 

I  suspect  that  the  ro.iders  of  your  newspa- 
per columns  may  be  somewhat  like  the  copy 
boy:  your  excellence  and  Journalistic  ability 
ni.ike  It  seem  so  e:usy.  On  the  contrary,  I 
know  that  It  h.as  t.iken  dedication  to  duty 
and  painstaking  cfTort  to  interpret  correctly 
for  the  enlightenment  of  your  readers  the 
many  facets  of  the  W^hington  scene. 

I  send  heartiost  congratulations  to  jt>u  on 
this  day.  your  mid-century  birthday.  I  hope 
that  all  the  readers  you  serve  will"  continue 
to  benefit  for  many  years  to  come  from  your 
Insight  and  uncanny  ability  to  analyze  and 
report  the  complex  national  and  political 
problenxs  that  face  our  nation  and  aiTect  ua 
as  individu.als.  Without  reporters  of  your 
great  interpretative  ability,  we  citizens 
would  be  hopelessly  entangled  in  slirouds  of 
Ignor.'ince  and  misunderstanding. 

With  many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  I  am. 
Yours  most  cordially, 

Frederick  L.  Hovde, 

President. 

Office  of  the  Vice  PRE.sruENT. 

Washington,  July  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacous.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Andy:  Tli.ank  you  for  your  kind  In- 
vitation to  the  Vice  President  to  attend  a 
reception  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Ben- 
Jitmin  Cole  to  be  held  Jiily  12. 

llie  Vice  President  would  like  to  be  able 
to  accept.  Unfortunately,  he  will  be  In  St. 
Louis  at  that  time.  However,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  asked  me  to  pass  along  his  regret* 
and  to  thank  you  for  thinking  of  him. 
With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  Connell. 
Administrative  Assistant. 

Jacobs  and  Jacobs. 
Indianupolvi,  Ind.,  July  10,  1966. 
Hon.  .Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr„ 

Member  of  Congre.is,  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Son:  Ben  Cole  Is  a  kind,  generous 
and  Just  man.  HU  discourse  is  .stimulating 
and  always  seasoned  with  good  hiunor.  He 
would  never  willingly  hurt  anyone. 

You  are  good  to  honor  him  on  his  50th 
birth  anniversary.  He  was  your  friend  whesn 
you  were  a  boy.  He  comforted  me  wiUle  you 
were  away  at  war.  He  Is  my  friend  and  I 
consider  him  one  of  God's  noblemen. 

You  recall  that  through  the  years  I  have 
told  you  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  I  missed 
when  my  constituency  came  to  miss  me  so 
deeply  It  voted  overwheiming  for  me  to  come 
home. 

May  Ben  have  as  manv  more  birth  anni- 
versaries. The  world  will  be  richer  for  everr 
one,  '' 

Love, 

Andrew  Jacobs.  Sr.. 
(Former  11th  District  Representatives. 
State  of  Indiana.) 
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The  Wiin-E  Hol-.'-e. 
Wa.'ihingion,  July  8.  1966. 
Htjn.  .An:-.p.e\v  Jacobs,  Jr.. 
House  of  Keprcientativcs, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congke.ssman:  I  have  been  a.'-ked  to 
respond  further  to  yo'or  invlt.Uion  to  tlie 
President  to  attend  the  reception  you  are 
pl.-.nning  for  Mr.  Ctnjauiin  R.  Cole  on  July 
twelfth. 

Altliou-h  It  will  not  be  pos.s!ble  for  the 
President  to  attend  or  send  a  personal  mcb- 
sage,  he  Is  certainly  appreciative  of  your 
thoughtfulness  of  him  and  sends  his  Warm, 
good  wishes  for  tiie  occ.siou. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Marvin  Watson, 
Special  Assistant  to  theJ^resident. 

The  .Attorney  Ge.neral. 

Washington.  July  11   i:'66. 
Mr,  B],N,TAMIN  R.  Cole. 
Indianapolis  Star, 
Washington.  DC 

Dn^R  Mr.  Cole:  It  1?:  a  pleasure  to  join  In 
pa^ving  tribute  to  a  talented  Journalist. 

Although  the  term  "public  service"  Ls  gen- 
erally used  to  describe  go\ernment  work,  It 
Is  most  cert.ainly  applicable  to  your  cireer  as 
!i  seeker  and  reporter  of  truth. 

Best  wishes  for  continued  succe.ss. 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  deB.  Katkenbach. 

McH-ALE,  Cook  &  Welch. 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  July  10,  1966. 
Mr.  Be.njamln  R.  Cole, 
The  Indianapolis  Star, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Ben;  Providence  has  given  to  -Amer- 
ica riches,  strength,  and  power,  and  may  I 
paraphrase  Bill  Herschell  who  wrote  "Ain't 
God  Good  to  Indiana"  by  saying  "Ain't  God 
good  to  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  Its  reader 
for  He  has  given  us  Benjamin  R.  Cole.  In- 
diana's greatest  Washington  correspondent". 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  to  celebrate 
the  deserving  recognition  you  will  be  ac- 
corded on  your  60th  Anniversary  by  your 
many  friends  In  recognition  of  your  great 
ability  to  accurately  and  fairly  report  the 
doings  and  happenings  in  W.ashington  wiih- 
out  slanting  the  facts.  In  so  doing,  you  have 
Ingratiated  yourself  into  the  hearts  of  us 
all  and  when  the  legislative  history  of  Wash- 
ington during  Uiese  years  Is  written,  the 
historians  will  have  to  get  the  facts  from 
Ben   Cole's  flies. 

I  am  proud  of  you  and  of  your  great  work 
and  of  the  fact  that  I  went  through  high 
school  In  Logansport  with  yotir  beloved 
mother  and  your  uncle,  and  therefore,  I 
could  expect  nothing  else  from  you. 

As  the  Irish  would  say,  'tMay  the  good 
Lord  hold  you  In  the  palm  of  His  hand  and 
may  the  wind  be  ever  at  yotu-  back"  for  many 
more    years. 

Sincerely. 

Prank  M.  McHale. 


The  Associated  Press. 
Rochester,   N.Y,  July   8,   1966. 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr.. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Jacobs;  Many  thanks 
for  the  invitation  to  Join  the  birthday  parw 
for  Benjamin  B.  Cole. 

As  one  who  regards  Washington  as  the 
news  capital  otf  the  world,  and  who  never 
ceases  to  recaU  with  pleasure  five  years  on 
the  Washington  scene,  I  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  meet  with  you,  Ben  Cole  and 
the  others — X  never  miss  a  Washington  press 
corps  rally  If  I  can  help  it. 

I  have  a  trip  to  the  mid -West  on  Tuesday. 
however,  so  aU  I  can  do  Is  say  thanks  again 
for  counting  me  In  and  congrattUatioris  ou 


the  Idea  of  honoring  Ben  Cole,  one  of  the 
tops  in  the  Washington  press  corpa 
With  very  best  wishes  to  you  both 
Cordially, 

Paitl  Miller,  President. 

The  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  10. 1966. 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cole, 
Wa-ihingion  Correspondent, 
Indianapohs  Star  and  Ari-ona  Republic. 

Dk\u  Mr.  Cole:  I  want  to  Join  with  your 
m.iny  friends  in  extending  heartiest  con- 
gr.itul.iiions  to  you  on  your  birthday. 

May  you  enjoy  good  health  and  happiness 
today  and  for  many  ye.'irs  to  come. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

La  WREN  LE  F.  OBrien. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HorsE  OF  Representatives, 
Wa.ihington.D.C,  July  11,  1966. 
Mr  Be.njamin  R.  Cole, 
Central  Newspapers, 
Wa.'Kington,  DC 

Dear  Ben:  Happy  Blrthdav!  It  is  a  real 
ple.isure  to  express  my  good  wishes  to  vou  on 
your  "half-century"  mark— and  It  would  take 
another  h.-ilf-ccntury  to  say  thank  you  for 
your  friendship  and  many  klndnes.ses  to  me. 
Arizona,  as  Indiana.  Is  proud  to  claim  you. 
and  fortunate  to  have  a  newspaperman  of 
your  Integrity,  dedication  and  talent  on 
whom  to  depend  and  call.  Working  nith 
you  over  the  past  years  has  been  a  very 
gratlfnng  and  happy  experience,  and  I  look 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  this  pleasant 
asi-oclation. 

May  you  have  many  more  happv  birthdays, 
each  bringing  you  only  the  best 'and  ln.ppl- 
est  years. 

Sincerely. 

John  J,  Rhodes, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HorsE  OF  Representatives. 
U'as/tiTip^on,  D.C,  July  12,  1966. 
Mr,  Benjamin  R.  Colr, 

Washington  Bureau,  The  Indianapolis  Star, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ben:  One  of  the  real  pleasures  of 
being  a  Member  of  the  Indiana  delegation 
in  Congress  Is  the  constant  working  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  I  have  with  you. 

Not  only  are  you  a  competent  and  careful 
craftsman  of  the  Journalistic  trade,  but  you 
are  a  true  friend  and  adviser  to  those  of  us 
who  represent  the  people  of  Indiana. 

In  my  three  terms  in  the  House.  I  have 
come  to  regard  you  not  only  as  a  fine  co-- 
respondent and  talented  writer,  but  actually 
as  another  Member  of  the  Hooeler  delegation 
In  Congress. 

We  have  all  benefitted-  many  times  from 
your  great  store  of  governmental  Information 
and  experience,  and  your  wealth  of  Indiana 
and  natlcmal  political  knowledge. 

I  consider  you,  Ben.  as  one  of  the  finest 
new.smen  on  the  Washington  scene,  and  wish 
to  offer  my  sincere  congratulations  for  your 
past  years  of  service  to  your  emplover  and 
the  citizens  of  Indiana. 

My    warmest    wishes,    too.    on    your    50th 
birthday.     May  it  be  the  beginning  of  a  very 
happy  and  successful  year  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  L.  RofDEBi vsh. 

Department  op  Statf 

Washington,  July  S.  19C6. 
Hon    .\nurew  Jacobs.  Jr.. 
Hrynse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Jacobs:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  5  Inviting  .Sccret.iry  Rusk 
to  attend  a  reception  In  honor  of  your  frle.id 
Mr.  BertJamln  R.  Cole  and  to  send'  a  message 
of  congVatulatlons  on  the  occasion  of  his 
50th  birthday. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  not  yet  returned  from 
his  trip  to  the  Far  E.ist.  but  in  view  ol  lii« 
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July  i.;,  luoi; 


•nrj  full  schedule  following  liU  return  I  re- 
gret thAt  tie  will  not  be  able  to  accept  your 
kind  Invitation  to  the  reception  or  to  send 
a  message.  I  know,  however,  that  he  would 
want  me  to  send  best  wishes  on  his  behalf 
to  Mr.  Cole. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Douglas  M.\cAaTHi-R  11. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 

Relations. 

K.s-ox.  Ind,, 
July  9,  1966. 
Deab  Friind  Ben  :  I  am  pi  oud  and  happy 
to  extend  my  wannest  congratulations  on 
your  60th  birthday,  and  regret  very  much 
that  I  cannot  attend  Representative  Jacobs' 
party  In  your  honor  on  the  12th.  I  well  re- 
call our  fine  relations  during  your  tour  of 
duty  at  the  State  House  and  I  stlU  en'oy 
yovu-  column  In  the  Star. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  your  loved  cnes. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  F.  ScHRirKER. 
(Pormer  Governor.  State  of  Indiana) . 

Congress  or  the  U.vited  State?!, 

HocrsE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C  .  JuUj  10.  1066 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cole. 
The  Arizona  Republic. 
The  iTidianapoUs  Star, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deae  Ben:  It  occurs  to  me  that  July  10, 
1916,  was  a  rather  significant  date  In  history. 
For  example,  on  that  day  the  VS.  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Omnlbtis  Rev- 
enue Bill  by  a  vote  of  240-140.  Pancho  Villa 
Issued  a  proclamation  decUu-ing  his  lnt»?n- 
tlon  to  recapture  parts  of  Arizona  ior  Mexico, 
the  French  advanced  to  within  one  mile  of 
Perrone  In  their  drive  to  remove  the  Kaiser 
from  Prance,  and  President  WUson  told  a 
World  Salesmanship  Congress  In  Detroit  that 
the  Dexnocratlc  Party  was  a  friend  of  busi- 
ness. 

Yet  one  must  confess  to  a  certain  disin- 
terest In  the  aforementioned  when  they  are 
compared  to  an  even  more  momentous  event 
of  overriding  Importance — the  birth  of  Ben- 
jamin R.  Cole. 

Ben,  we  are  Indebted  to  your  mother  and 
father  for  their  foresight.  Without  your  fijie. 
journalistic  hand,  life  here  In  Washington 
might  occasionally  grow  tedlouo 

My  very  best  wishes  to  you  on  this  birth- 
day. The  entire  staff  Joins  witli  me  In  the 
hope  that  the  next  50  yeiirs  wlU  be  Just  as 
you  want  them  to  be. 

With  warmest  personal  regards.  I  am 
As  always, 

George  F  Sen.ner.  Jr 

tJJ3.  District  Court, 

SOTTTHERN  DISTRICT  Or  INDIANA. 

iTidiaTiapolis ,  Ind.,  July  9,  1966  , 
Dear  Ben:  Andy's  much  appreciated  letter 
announcing  your  50th  birthday  on  Sunday. 
July  10th,  and  Inviting  me  to  the  reception 
In  your  honor  on  Tuesday,  reached  me  during 
my  absence  from  Court  while  on  vacation. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  announcement 
and  Invitation  so  that  I  too  can  be  among 
those  of  your  host  of  friends  to  give  you 
birthday  greetings  and  best  wishes  on  this 
liappy  occasion. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  high  eeteem 
In  which  I  have  always  held  you,  both  as 
a  man  and  as  a  writer — my  warm  regard 
and  respect  for  you,  I  am  sure,  have  sp>oken 
that  message  many  tUnes.  So  It  Is  with  real 
Joy  that  I — and  Vital  las  joins  me — wlsli 
many,  many  more  happy  birthdays,  and  may 
you  and  your  family  be  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  good  health  In  the  years  to 
come. 

Except  for  the  distance  that  sepexates  us, 
I   would  certainly  be   present   on  Tuesday. 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  remain, 
Cordially. 

Biu,  Steckler. 


United  Press  Internattonai^ 

N>^c  Yttrk,  S  Y.,  July  6.  196S. 
Mr.  Ben  'amin  R.  Colk. 
c  o  Hon   .\NDREW  Jacobs,  Jr.. 

234  Cannon.  Office  Building, 
W(i.':hington,  D.C. 

De-xr  B-n  Cole:  I  regret  very  much  that  I 
Ciinnot  a'tend  the  r<x^pptlon  that  Congrecs- 
man  Jacobs  Is  giving  In  your  honor  on  Sun- 
day. July  10.  I  am  compelled  to  be  In 
C''~i'.cvLso  th!.';  week"::^  raid  will  not  be  able  to 
get  b.ick  in  time. 

Alt.hou^'h  I  have  not  h.id  the  privilege  of 
meeting  you  personally  I  know  your  name 
and  your  rep.utatlon  quite  well  and  I  salute 
you  on  the  fine  work  that  you  have  done  for 
your  newspap>ers  In  Washington  over  the 
years. 

I'm  glad  that  Congressman  Jacob.s  Is  cele- 
brating your  birthday  and  not  your  retire- 
ment.   Carry  on! 
Cordially, 

MiMS  Thoma.son, 

Prcyident. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington.  July  12. 1966, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cole, 
Wciliington.  DC. 

De.ui  Be.n:  Not  only  do  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  tlie  slngiilar  achievement 
of  reaching  t'.e  age  of  50  with  yoiix  Imagina- 
tion, profession'^;  lnt«t'.^ty.  and  zest  for  the 
Job  undlmlru.sned.  but  1  <\.]so  want  to  con- 
gratulate Andy  Jacobs  for  having  the  fore- 
sight to  honor  you  on  this  occasion. 

As  Andy  noted,  the  first  Congreseman  from 
Indiai'.a  you  were  as.si^^ned  to  cover  was  his 
father.  In  a  similar  vein,  when  I  came  to 
Wiv^hingt-on  r.s  a  freshman  Congressman  you 
were  the  first  reporter  that  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  become  acquainted  with.  The  con- 
structive and  understanding  way  you  have 
covered  not  only  Arizona  news  but  my  own 
personal  part  In  It  has  earned  you  my  great- 
est respect.  I  am  happy  to  count  you  among 
my  best  friends  and  hope  we  are  both  around 
to  mark  the  successfiU  conclusion  of  yo\ir 
secoiid  iJO  years. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Indlana  State  Chamber  or  Commerce, 

Indianapolis.  July  7, 1966. 
Mr  Bentami.v  R.  Cole. 
Wa^hingttyn  Correspondent , 
The  Iridianajwlis  Star, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ben:  As  you  reach  tlie  ripe,  young 
age  of  50.  I  want  to  Join  yo-ar  hcet  of  other 
frierids  In  ejcpressing  appreciation  for  the 
fine  job  you  have  done  and  are  doing  to 
keep  vis  Hooeiers  Informed  abo'Jt  tiie  Wash- 
ington scene. 

With  your  background  of  reporting  gov- 
ernm.ent«al  and  poIltlcAl  affaLTi  In  Indiana, 
you  continually  bring  to  us  news  and  com- 
ments tailored  to  Hooeler  reiaders.  The  fact 
that  you  occ,-i£lonally  deal  with  the  antics 
as  well  as  the  acuons  of  leelsLatlve  and  ad- 
ministrative leaders  In  Waehiagton.  and  par- 
tlcularly  of  those  fro.Ti  Indiana,  adds  flavor  to 
the  newsy  reports  and  oolijnui.s. 

John  Bamett  tells  me  the  members  of  the 
State  Chamber  staff  rely  heavily  on  your 
informative  weekly  rerx)rtB  outlining  the 
votes  of  Indiana  members  of  Congress  on 
Iss 'aes. 

I  wish  you  many  more  happy  and  siiccess- 
ful  yeaj^  of  reporting  from  WasMn^ton  about 
Hooslers  and  for  Hooelers.  If  our  paths  do 
not  cro6B  before  then.  I  hoipe  In  any  event 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  you 
again  at  the  Cham.ber  of  Commexc*  Congres- 
sional Reception  next  spring. 
Slnceiely  yours. 

Walter  W.  Walb. 

PTe.sident. 


JvLY  8,  1966. 
Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Cole, 
%Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr., 
234  Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ben:  Congratulations  on  your  many 
years  of  faithful  Interpretation  of  Washing- 
ton to  Hooelers. 

Knowing  the  characters  Involved  as  I  do, 
I  have  a  real  appreciation  of  the  quality  of 
the  job  you  have  done  and  sincerely  feel 
that  all  of  us  have  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  our  national 
government. 

May  we  have  many  more  ye.irs  of  your 
wls<lom! 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

MATTHr.w  E.  Welsh. 

(Former  Governor,  Stat.e  of  Indiana.) 


Hearty  Congratulations  to  Governor 
Scranton  and  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  29,  1966 

Mr."  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  the  fine  editorial  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  which  Is  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  the  outstanding  record  of  educa- 
tional development  In  Pennsylvania:' 

DiVTDKND    OP    THE    TIMES 

The.se  are  times  of  high  production,  high 
consumption,  high  demand  for  labor — and: 
taking  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  high  living 
costs.  Most  of  us  are  earnlniz  more  and  liv- 
ing better,  and  more  of  us  are  employed  than 
wa.";  the  ca.=;e  a  few  years  aco. 

We  get  some  excellent  dividends  from  nil 
this  activity.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
ended  Its  fiscal  year  June  30  with  a  rect.rd 
hleh  budget  surplus  of  $134,500,000.  Mr.ch 
of  that  came  from  the  two  big  taxes  collected 
by  the  State — the  corporate  net  Income  t.ax 
and  the  5  per  cent  sales  tax.  More  profits 
for  Industry  and  more  purchases  by  consum- 
ers combined  to  swell  the  treasury  receipts. 

One  dividend  from  this  windfall  wfus  a 
one-shot  bonus  to  public  schools  throughout 
the  state  of  34  million  dollars,  and  anyone 
familiar  with  the  financial  needs  of  our  school 
system  can  appreciate  how  welcome  such  an 
unexpected  boost  wlU  be. 

Another  will  be  appreciated  by  some  17,000 
families  who  have  members  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  treasury  sur- 
plus makes  jDosslble  legislation  to  Increase 
State  aid  to  Pitt  by  19,700.000  and  thus  make 
possible  a  reduction  of  the  tuition  rate  from 
♦  1400  a  year  to  $450. 

This  plan,  which  makes  Pitt  a  Stiitc- 
related  university,  has  been  long  In  the  mak- 
ing and  has  unfortunately  been  delayed  In 
the  Legislature  pending  passage  of  the  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill  which  takes  prece- 
dence over  other  appropriations. 

However.  Governor  Scranton  has  an- 
nounced m  general  bipartisan  agreement  on 
the  Pitt  appropriation  which  will  make  pos- 
sible quick  passage  In  time  for  the  families 
of  Pitt  students  to  make  their  financial  plans 
before  the  school  year  starts  In  September. 

This  Is  the  forerunner  of  a  new  plan  for 
higher  education  in  Pennsylvania,  still  to  be 
recommended,  which  should  make  It  easier 
for  deserving  students  to  get  to  college  at  a 
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reasonable  cost.  It  m,iy  be  noted  a'..so  tliat 
the  expaiuied  State  s^Iiolarslilp  loan  pro-.;^rain 
should  aid  generally  both  students  and  the 
colleges  they  attend. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  budget 
windfall  Is  that,  according  to  most  of  the 
signs  di.'-cernible  now,  it  will  continue  well 
Into  the  new  h.scal  year  and  pro'>iib;y  beyond 
It.  Tlie  State's  hiiproved  finr^ncial  health 
thus  will  be  reilected  in  better  hnan^mg  not 
only  for  education  but  for  other  es.-entlal 
State  services. 


Kawaa:   VISTA  Volunteer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOU.5E  OP  REPKESEXT.MIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
received  positive  indication  today  that 
we  are  winning  a  war  on  our  own  shores. 
I  of  course  refer  t-o  the  encouraging  signs 
from  VISTA,  our  flagbearcr  in  the  war 
against  ignorance  and  poverty  in  these 
United  States. 

Mr.  Earl  Kawaa,  21,  a  young  resident 
of  Kaunakakal,  Molokal,  Hawaii,  is  back 
in  his  home  State  for  a  vacation  of  3 
weelcs  before  returning  to  serve  as  a 
VISTA  volunteer  In  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Kawaa  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
caliber  of  young  men  and  women  our 
Nation  is  producing,  one  of  those  who 
are  -Rilling  to  spend  several  years  of  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Reporter  Gregg  Kakesako's  Interview 
\^ith  Volunteer  Kawaa  appeared  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-BuUetin  of  June  30,  1966. 
I  now  submit  the  newspaper  article  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Congressional  Record: 
Selling    Benefits    or   Education:    Isi.andke 

B.\CK     Aftes     vista     Stint     on     Indian 

Reservation 

(By  Gregg  Kakesako) 

A  man  from  Kaunakakal,  Molokal,  who  has 
been  a  V.I.S.T.A.  recreational  director  on  an 
Indian  reservation  for  the  past  year.  Is  back 
In  the  Islands  for  a  three-week  vacation. 

Earl  Kawaa,  21,  was  assigned  to  the  Pueblo 
Acoma  Indian  Reservation,  New  Mexico,  aa 
director  of  physical  resources. 

As  a  member  of  the  Volunteers  In  Servlc* 
to  America.  VJ.S.TJL,  he  was  Involved  In 
establishing  recreational  activities  for  tii9 
Indian  youths. 

"I  built  a  baseball  diamond  and  organized 
several  leagues  for  both  girls  as  well  as  boys 
while  I  was  there,"  Kawaa  said. 

DESCRIBES     JOB 

"My  Job  there  was  to  teach  these  young 
people  games  and  to  make  them  realize  the 
opportunities  which  are  offered  to  them," 
he  added. 

"In  fact  I  was  there  primarily  to  sell  them 
the  benefits  of  education." 

The  past  year  seems  to  have  also  benefited 
Kawaa,  for  he  revealed  that  his  work  with 
the  Indians  developed  confidence  in  himself 
and  enabled  him  to  express  his  feelings  with 
a  lot  more  ease. 

He  noted  that  his  four-week  training 
period  had  prepared  him  for  the  assignment 
and  once  the  people  got  over  their  "edgy" 
feeling  they  responded  enthusiastically. 

PEACE    PirK 

Using  the  baseball  as  a  modified  20th  cen- 
tury peace  pipe,  Kawaa  tried  to  approach  the 
students  in  an  informal  way. 


"The  younger  generation  has  been  expo.ied 
to  both  cultures  and  Is  willing  to  a^:cept 
progress  and  assimilate  it  Into  their  own 
culture,"  Kawaa  noted. 

"Yet  many  of  the  youths  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  reservations  because  the  outside 
world  is  uncomfortable  to  them,"  he  added. 
"They  would  rather  stay  and  Improve  the 
conditions  within  their  culture." 

Kawaa  reve.iled  that  he  Joined  V.I.S,T..\. 
becau.^e  it  oiTered  opportunity  to  travel,  to 
see  how  people  in  otlier  areas  live,  a;.  1  to 
exchange  cultural  ideas. 

NOT     M.'vTTEB     of    MO.NET 

Asked  aboi;t  the  personal  material  benefit-s 
of  surh  a  program.  Kawaa  said  that  he  was 
recei\  ing  about  $80  every-  two  weeks. 

"Yet  when  you  Join  VM.S.T.A.,  you're  not 
In  It  for  the  money,"  he  explained.  "Once 
you  become  Involved  with  the  environment 
and  tl:e  people  the  rewards  are  far  greater." 

"In  fact  money  doesn't  seem  to  take  that 
much  of  a  precedent;  It's  the  opportunity 
to  help  and  to  obtain  a  broader  view  outside 
of  your  own  culture  that  counts."  Kawaa 
concluded. 

V.I.S,T.A.  has  been  referred  to  .as  the  "do- 
mestic peace  corps." 


AEC  Testimony  Contradicts  Conserva- 
tionists on  Dam  Plans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

.     HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed Grand  Canyon  dams  have  been 
criticized  as  an  outdated  means  of  fi- 
nancing the  proposed  central  Ai'izona 
project. 

Alternate  means  of  generating  sal- 
able power  may  serve  the  purpose  equally 
well,  and  without  necessitating  the  dam- 
age to  the  Grand  Canyon  which  would 
be  caused  by  Bridge  Canyon — or  Haula- 
pai — and  Marble  Canyon  Dams. 

Nuclear  power  has  been  suggested  as 
ft  particularly  promising  alternative 
which  Is  expected  to  outstrip  the  effi- 
ciency of  hydropower  long  before  the 
Grand  Canyon  dams  can  pay  for  them- 
selves. The  competition  of  low-cost  nu- 
clear power  may  well  prevent  the  dams 
from  returning  their  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

A  newspaper  account  in  the  Denver 
Post  of  May  26.  1966,  attempted  to  relate 
these  proposals  to  recent  testimony  of 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 

This  accoimt,  however,  went  too  fair 
In  implying  that  Chairman  Seaborg  con- 
sidered nuclear  power  an  unfeasible  al- 
ternative to  hydropower  from  Grand 
Canyon  dams. 

As  was  Indicated  by  a  recent  exchange 
between  Dr.  Richard  C.  Bradley,  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  Dr.  Seaborg,  the  tesU- 
mony  of  Dr.  Seaborg  did  not  relate  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  case.  Dr.  Seaborg's 
remarks  do  not  at  all  conflict  with  pro- 
posals for  a  nuclear  alternative  to  riamif 
in  the  Grand  Canyon. 

For  the  information  of  my  ooUeaguea, 


I  rcQUL-6l  tliat  the  Denver  Past  article, 
the  letters  of  Dr.  piadlcy  and  Dr.  Sea- 
borg. and  tlie  pertinent  portion  of  the 
hearing  record  be  mcluded  in  the 
Record  at  tills  point. 
i  Prom  the  Denver  i  Colo.)  Post.  May  2G,  19661 

.AEC    TlSTIMONT    C(.l.NTR,".DIC-rS    CON.^.t:RVA- 
TIO.NI.STS  O.N-  D.\.M  Pl-UN-S 

\V.\s!!iNGTON. — Conservationists  and  others 
who  opjwse  the  plan  to  build  B.-ldge  und 
M:u-ble  Canyon  Dams  on  tlie  lower  C--oiorado 
River  ai>parentiy  liave  btised  their  ari.^u- 
meuts  on  a  belief  hydroelectric  power  i.,  un 
the  way  out. 

In  a  relatively  few  years,  they  have  ba.d. 
the  chief  source  of  power  In  the  United 
States,  including  the  areas  that  wotild  be 
served  by  the  Bridge  and  Marble  Dam  povkcr 
st.vtions,  win  be  atomic  reactors. 

.\s  Dr.  Spencer  M.  .Smith  Jr.,  secretiuy  of 
the  Citizens  Cominittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, told  the  Hou.'se  Interior  and  Insul.ir 
Allairs  Commit'i.ee  recently: 

"It  ap[)ears  to  us  that  tlie  problem  of  com- 
petition and  its  eiTcct  upon  peaJUng  power 
rates,  the  lower  cost  nuclear  alternative  and 
the  rather  rmninial  ccntributlon  to  tlie  lower 
Colorado  River  basin  development  fund  by 
the  M^urble  Canyon  project  are  sufHclent  to 
argue  against  the  proposal  and  to  cause  Im- 
mediate con.siUcration  of  a  more  efficient  al- 
i-.Tiiative." 

Testimony  at  hearings  held  by  the  House 
public  works  appropriations  subcommlttoe 
l.ist  month  and  released  Thtirsday  show  tliat 
this  view  isn't  shared  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

.\sked  by  Rep.  Glenn  R.  Davis,  R-Wi."^  , 
V.  liether  he  can  foresee  a  Eubstivntial  sub- 
stitution of  nucleaj  power  as  a  source  of 
electric  power  for  the  conventional  and  hy- 
droelectric sources  of  power  that  we  now 
have.  Dr.  Gleun  T.  Seaborg  replied: 

"Not  for  many  years.  I  don't  look  at  it 
as  a  substitution.  I  look  at  It  as  a  supple- 
ment of  the  fossil  fuel  source." 

Atomic  ixjwer,  he  added,  may  ultimately 
substitute  for  conventional  jxjwer  but  thts 
wont  take  place  "for  many  decades  " 

OVT    or    ACCORD 

"Then,"  Etavis  continued,  "when  people 
tell  us  .  .  .  that  we  don't  need  particular 
Bouxces  of  hydroelectric  power,  this  Isn't  In 
accordance  T^-lth  the  practical  situation  as 
you  see  it?" 

"That  Is  right."  Seaborg  replied.  "I  can 
see  a  number  of  slttiatlons  where  It  Is  to 
our  country's  economic  advantage,  to  exploit 
a  source  of  hydro-electric  power." 

He  was  Joined  In  stressing  the  Importance 
of  hydroelectric  and  crther  typ>ea  of  non- 
nuclear  power  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Tape,  a  colleague 
on  the  AEC.     Said  Tape: 

"The  true  conservationist,  and  I  mean  with 
respect  to  conserving  our  energy  resources, 
would  like  to  see  every  bit  of  energy  taken 
from  every  drop  of  water  as  It  runs  to  the 
sea  In  the  same  sense  we  would  like  to  see 
every  drop  of  energy  taken  from  a  drop  of 
uranium  ore   that  comes  from  the  ground." 

Department  of  Physics, 

Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  June  2,  1966. 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\b  Dr.  Seaborg:  Tlie  enclosed  news  story 
from  the  May  26  issue  of  the  Denver  Poet 
puts  an  Interpretation  on  some  of  your  re- 
cent remarks  that  I  wonder  If  you  really  In- 
tendecL  Speciflcally,  your  statement  that 
conventional  power  sources  will  continue  to 
be  useful  for  many  decades  to  come  Is  being 
taken  as  a  refutation  of  the  conservation- 
ists' claim  that  power  can  be  generated  eco- 
nomically In  the  Southwest  without  build- 
ing any  hydroelectric  dams  In  Grand  Canvon. 
I  find  nothing  in  the  text  of  the  news  story 
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itseU  to  suggest  that  \o\\  -a ere  endorsing 
these  particular  dams.  Nevertheless,  it  seenia 
to  me  that  the  headlines  suggest  it. 

You  are  probably  well  aware  of  this  con- 
troversy. The  federal  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion proposes  to  build  Bridge  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams  In  Grand  Canyon  to  serve  as 
"cash  registers"  for  Its  water  salvage  program 
In  the  Southwest.  The  conservationists  op- 
poee  the  dams  on  the  grounds  that  they 
will  Impair  Grand  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment and  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and 
win  violate  the  Integrity  of  the  entire  na- 
tional park  system.  They  have  also  pointed 
out  at  Congressional  hearings  that  these 
dams  will  cost  much  more  per  Installed  kilo- 
watt than  thermal  plants,  will  take  50  years 
to  amortize,  will  evaporate  several  million 
dollars  worth  of  water  each  year,  and  will 
sell  power  at  a  cost  that  Is  only  barely  com- 
petitive with   other  sources  even  t^xlay. 

Dam  proponents  dismiss  the  ethical  and 
aesthetic  arguments  as  being  unimportant. 
but  they  do  not  dismiss  the  economic  argu- 
mehts.  It  Is  all  the  more  important,  there- 
fore, that  the  record  be  straight  as  to  what 
Is  fact  and  what  Is  Interpretation. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  write  a  brief, 
darUytng  statement,  perhaps  as  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Denver  Post?  I  think  It 
would  be  very  helpful  If  you  would  tell  to 
what  extent  your  endorsement  of  conven- 
tional power  plants  In  general  Implies  an  en- 
d{w»ement  of  any  particular  project,  such 
as,  for  example.  Bridge  and  Marble  Dams 
In  Grand  Canyon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  C.  Bradley, 
Professor  of  Physics. 


UJS.  Atomic  Enkrgt  Commission-, 

Washington.  DC,  June  14.  1966. 
D«.  Richard  C.  Bradlet  i 

Professor  of  Physics  \ 

Colorado  College 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Deax  Ds.  Braolct:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  June  2,  1966, 1  am  enclosing  for  your 
Information  the  complete  text  of  the  testi- 
mony referred  to  In  the  newspaper  story  you 
were  kind  enough  to  send  to  me. 

As  you  will  observe  from  the  text  of  my 
testimony,  I  recponded  to  a  question  concern- 
ing a  hypothetical  dam  on  the  Columbia 
River,  and  my  reply  led  to  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  value  of  developing  the  three 
■ources  of  electrical  energy  under  the  proper 
circumstances.  My  remarks  were  offered 
neither  as  a  general  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  nor  of  any 
particular  project.  The  point  of  my  response 
was  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
bxilld  a  new  dam  on  the  Columbia  River 
would  depend  on  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  p&rtlcular  situation.  I  went  on  to 
point  out  that  there  would  be  Instances 
when  It  would  be  to  our  economic  advan- 
tage to  exploit  conventional  pcrwer  rather 
than  nuclear  power.  I  stressed  that  we.  In 
the  Commission^  regard  nuclear  power  as 
an  Important  supplement  to  hydroelectric 
*nd  fossil  fuel  sources  of  power. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)      Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 

Chairman. 

TESriMONT     BEFOaE     THE     HOUSK     APPROPK.A- 
nONS    COMMITT^    StTBCOMMrrTEI    ON    PUB- 
LIC Works,  April  20,   1966 
Mr.  Davis.  Doctor,  when  we  are  confronted 
with  large  erpendlttires  for  develofiment  oi 
hydroelectric  power  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
get  a  great  deal  of  mall  from  i>eople  who  say 
that  this  la  ridiculous,  that  In  5  years  this 
pow«r  will  be  developed  from  nuclear  sources. 
Why  q>end  a  half  billion  dollars  to  build  a 
new  dam  on  the  Columbia  River? 
What  would  be  your  corrunent? 


Dr  Se.\eorc  It  would  depend  on  the  par- 
tic'Jlrxr  situation.  I  think  that  there  are  cer- 
tainly instances  when  it  is  to  our  economic 
advantage  to  exploit  our  hydroelectric  power 
potential.  The  hydroelectric  power  poten- 
tial, however,  is  llnaited.  and  once  we  have 
exploited  It  to  the  ma.ximum  we  will  still 
need  addltion.-'I  electric  power  due  to  this 
hii'h  growth  which  I  Indicated.  Hydro  can- 
not Uike  care  of  the  whole  load  in  t.'ic  years 
ahead,  and  for  this  reason  we  will  need  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  lu  all  of  Its 
a.'jpocts.  Continued  application  of  tlie  pre- 
Eci.ily  economic  water  cooled  reactors  and 
then  the  application  In  the  futiu-e  of  the  ad- 
vanced converter  and  breeder  reactors  are 
ail  concurrent  with  an  increased  use  of  fossil 
fuels  to  meet  this  large  growing  demand  for 
elec'ririty. 

Mr  D.wis  Can  you  foresee  in  the  foresee- 
able future  a  substantial  substitution  of  nu- 
clear power  as  a  source  of  eletcric  power  for 
the  conventional  and  hydroelectric  sources 
of  power  that  we  now  have? 

Dr,  Seaborg,  Not  for  many  years.  I  don't 
look  at  it  as  a  substitution.  I  look  at  It  as 
a  supplement  of  the  fossil  fuel  source. 

In  a  number  of  decides,  however,  when 
fossil  fuel  plants  wear  out  and  Uie  question 
ar;se.=;  as  to  how  they  might  be  replaced  It 
mife'lit  be  a  matter  of  sub.^iitutron.  However, 
that  is  a  number  of  decades  from  now.  For 
many  decades  I  look  at  it  as  a  matter  of  nu- 
c'.'?ar  power  supplementing  the  hydro  and 
the  fossil  fue!  sources  of  electricity 

Mr.  Davis.  Then  when  pe<:>ple  tell  us.  at 
least  within  your  foresight,  that  we  do  not 
need  particular  soiu-ces  of  hydroelectric 
power,  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
practical  situation  as  you  see  It? 

Dr.  SE.tBORG.  That  Is  right.  I  can  see  a 
number  of  situations  where  It  is  to  our  coun- 
try's economic  adv.intage  to  exploit  a  source 
of  hydroelectric  power. 

Dr.  Tape.  There  are  also  soine  technical 
di.Tercnces  in  the  sense  that  the  nuclear 
plant  likes  to  run  continuously  for  long 
periods  of  time  and  feed  ba^ie  load  require- 
ments. There  are  certain  hydroplants  where 
It  may  be  difficult,  due  to  seasonal  variations 
and  water  .supply  and  other  rea.-ons,  for  them 
to  OMrate  in  quite  that  way.  Thus  a  hydro- 
plant  furnishing  the  peak.s  of  demand,  cou- 
pled wltli  other  plants  that  might  be  fur- 
nishing the  ba,sc  load,  would  make  excellent 
combinations. 

As  the  chairman  said,  you  cannot  cate- 
gorically say  one  way  or  the  other.  Tou 
literally  have  to  look  at  them  on  a  case-by- 
case  ba.sls. 

Tlie  true  conservationist,  and  I  mean  with 
respect  to  conserving  our  energy  resources, 
would  like  to  see  every  bit  of  energy  taken 
from  every  drop  of  water  as  it  runs'  to  the 
sea  in  the  same  sense  we  would  like  to  see 
every  drop  of  energy  taken  from  a  drop  of 
uranium  ore  that  come.?  from  the  ground. 
I  can  see  real  advantages  of  considering  hy- 
droplants from  the  energy  conservation  point 
of  view  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  Inte- 
gr.iting  it  into  the  overall  power  system. 

Dr.  Se.\borc.  But  economics  come  Into  It 
In  both  ca.ses  because  there  are  some  cases 
where,  as  you  begin  to  get  to  the  end  of  your 
supply  of  hydropower.  you  will  net-d  to  draw 
the  line  and  It  will  not  be  economically 
sensible  to  i:se  every  drop  of  water  that  Is  on 
Its  way  to  tlie  ocean. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  have  made  the 
point.  T\\e  people  who  in  effect  tell  us  that 
we  should  not  be  developing  ajty  hydroelec- 
tric sources  of  power  at  the  present  time  be- 
cause you  and  your  people  are  going  to  be 
making  this  power  available  from  nuclear 
sources  at  a  very  economic  rat#  In  the  im- 
mediate future— this  la  simply  not  your 
Judgment  of  the  situation  at  all? 

Dr.  SziABORC.  I  would  not  make  that  kind 
of  a  categorical  statement  at  all. 


A  Raid  on  Private   Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CiF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  RErnES;EN T.'M  U'ES 

Thursday,  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago  majority  members  here 
In  the  House  badly  twisted  arm.s  nnd 
rammed  an  inciease  In  parcel  ix)st  rates 
that  was  tied  to  expansion  of  that  Post 
OfBce  Department  operation  through 
tire  House.  Columnist  John  Chamber- 
lain, writing  for  the  King  Features, 
properly  described  this  as  a  raid  on  priv- 
ate enterprise,  and  I  insert  his  column 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
A  R.\ro  ON  Private  Enterprise 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Not  so  long  ago  the  Post  Office  decided  to 
get  out  of  the  banking  business.  The  rea- 
son for  this  was  that  It  was  duplicating  sav- 
ing and  Insurance  services  that  were  being 
more  efadently  pierformed  by  private  Insti- 
tiitioi--s.  But  now,  quite  perversely,  Po.st- 
mastcr  General  Larry  O'Brien  Is  making  a 
determined  pitch  to  put  the  Post  Office  Into 
competition  with  free  enterprise  in  another 
field  that  Is  currently  being  served  quite  ad- 
equately by  private  businessmen. 

Specifically,  the  Post  Office  Is  seeking  con- 
gressional authority  to  double  the  weight 
limits  of  objects  carried  In  Its  p>arcel  post 
business.  It  would  also  more  than  double 
the  cubic-foot  content.  The  original  reason 
for  the  parcel  post  was  to  help  country  peo- 
ple avoid  costly  trips  to  town  for  objects  that 
could  be  conveniently  carried  by  postal  em- 
ployes. 

The  more  bulky  and  heavier  "freight- 
type"  objects  were  left  to  the  common  car- 
riers, who  were  the  heirs  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Pony  Express  and  the  old  Wells-Fargo 
freight  forwarding  business.  Practically 
speaking,  this  now  means  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency,  which  has  been  maintained 
ever  since  the  I920's  by  the  railroads  to 
serve  some  20,000  communities  both  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  The  REA  boasts 
that  It  carries  anything  "from  an  emerald 
to  an  elephant,"  and  it  has' been  doing  Its 
Job  responsibly  and  well,  and  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Larry  O'Brien  does  not  say  that  the  REA 
and  smaller  private  shipment  companies 
haven't  been  doing  a  good  Job.  He  slmiily 
wants  more  business  for  the  Post  Office  of  a 
t\-pe  that  would,  as  he  thinks,  permit  it  to 
Increase  Its  own  net  revenue. 

There  Is.  of  course,  mere  than  meets  the 
eye  in  the  proposed  bill  to  divert  biUky  par- 
cel shipments  from  private  carriers  to  the 
already  over-burdened  Post  Office.  The 
fight,  actually.  Is  between  two  segments  of 
the  private  enterprise  community.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  big  mall  order  houses  stand 
to  benefit  by  O'Brien's  proposed  chanpc 
Local  merchants  would  Ic-se.  As  things  are 
now  constituted,  you  can't  get  a  stepladder 
or  a  lawiunower  delivered  to  you  by  mall. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events  a  person 
wUl  go  to  a  local  shopping  center  for  such 
objects,  and  the  merchant  will  arrange  for 
delivery  If  necessary.  But  If  lawnmowers  or 
ladders  could  be  moved  by  Government  par- 
cel post,  the  mail  order  companies  would.  In 
effect,  be  getting  a  big  lift  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Cynics  have  observed  that  O'Brien, 
who  was  one  of  President  Kennedy's  famed 
"Irish  Mafia,"  Is  not  unmindful  of  the  de- 
sirability of  political  support  from  mail  order 
tycoons. 
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Tlie  fe.ar  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency  Is 
that  It  wlU  be  forced  out  of  business  If 
O'Brien  has  his  way  In  Congress.  If  nobody 
cares  about  railroad  stockholders.  It  should 
be  observed  that  some  labor  leaders  are  on 
the  REA  side  of  the  fight. 

C.  L  Dennis,  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees, 
AFI^CIO.  has  said  that  "along  with  REA 'a 
destruction  will  be  the  jobs  of  40,000  em- 
ployees, many  of  whom  have  devoted  years 
cf  their  lives  in  helping  to  develop  the  car- 
rier's service.  There  Is  Involved  more  than 
$200  million  in  annual  wages  .  .  .  REA  Ex- 
press now  uses  the  services  of  some  71  stand- 
ard railroads  and  of  approximately  21  short- 
line  railroads  .  .  .  also  37  U.S.  domestic  air 
line.^." 

Presumably,  any  displaced  personnel  could 
be  hired  by  the  Post  Office.  O'Brien  has 
promi.'jcd  .as  much.  But  they  would  lose  all 
seniority  benefits.  And  you  and  I,  as  the 
taxpayers,  would  be  responsible  for  the  wages 
of  all  those  Government  employees. 
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Lest  We  Forget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
publication  a.s.sertcd- 

No  nation  Is  any  t'rer'tcr  than  its  agri- 
culture permit    .'.  to  be. 

Theie  is  i  i^ieat  deal  of  truth  in  this 
statement,  I  believe  that  many  of  my 
fellow  Coiu-re.s.sinen  have  become  aware 
of  this  fact  in  recent  months.  Those  of 
us  who  represent  this  Nation's  hlshly 
efficient  and  productive  agricultural 
States  have  been  aware  of  this  truth 
throughout  our  lifetimes.  The  only 
chanf;e  of  mind  we  have  exjjerienced  rel- 
ative to  our  knowledge  of  the  essential 
role  atnicultui-e  pla.vs  in  this  Nation's 
economic  well-being  is  one  of  increased 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  American 
farmer  and  heightened  respect  for  his 
productivity. 

As  our  Nation  has  shifted  to  an  era  of 
migration  from  the  farm  to  the  city, 
many  of  our  citizens  have  all  too  often 
forgotten  the  farmer.  When  drought 
has  stricken  large  sections  of  our  food- 
producing  lands,  the  city  dweller  in  non- 
agricultural  aieas  has  given  it  only  pas.s- 
ing  notice.  For  the  city  dweller  has  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  shelves  of 
plenty  supplied  by  the  American  farmer, 
that  he  knows  despite  the  loss  of  million.s 
of  bushels  of  food,  he  .shall  not  want  for 
his  next  meal. 

We  in  America  have  been  truly  bles.sed 
with  an  abundant  food  supply.  That 
blessing  ha.s  been  so  extensive  that  too 
many  have  been  willing  to  take  it  for 
granted.  In  failing  to  respectfully  rec- 
o 'inze  the  fanner  for  vital  role  he  plays 
in  keeping  Amci-ican  stomachs  filled  and 
American  bodies  nourished  the  general 
public  has  all  too  often  done  him  a  great 
disservice. 

When  the  price  of  food  has  gone  un 
many  have  been  too  ready  and  too  will- 
ing   to    caustically    assail    the    farmer 


Tliey  have  chided  him  for  his  complaints 
of  not  receiring  a  fair  price.  They  felt 
sure  they  were  correct  In  doing  so  be- 
cause they  considered  it  obvious  that 
he  was  receiving  substanltlal  Income 
from  the  additional  money  they  were 
spending  for  food. 

Some  doubted  our  contentions  that 
though  the  consumer  was  paying  33  per- 
cent more  for  food  In  1965  that  in  1947- 
49,  the  farmer  was  receiving  10  percent 
less  for  his  product  than  In  1947-49.  I, 
and  several  of  my  fellow  Congressmen 
from  agricultural  States  have  done  our 
best  to  tell  the  farmer's  story  throughout 
the  land  this  year.  Our  story  has  been 
a  simple  one — the  American  farmer, 
rather  than  being  the  principal  cau.se,  is 
in  reality  the  victim  of  Inflation,  I  feel 
the  farmer's  story  told  in  recent  months 
has  been  communicated  well.  I  think 
the  American  public  has  learned  a  lesson 
m  agriculture  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
lesson  can  be  cast  indelibly  in  the  minds 
of  all  consumers. 

Steadfast  in  his  purpose,  undaunted 
in  his  willingness  to  nourish  the  soul  of 
our  countrymen,  and  deteimined  to 
blanket  this  country's  fertile  lands  with 
abundance,  the  American  farmer  has  met 
the  challenge  of  hunger  that  has 
throughout  history  plagued  man  with 
sorrow  and  death.  Not  only  has  he  met 
the  challenge  of  this  Nation,  but  he  has 
contributed  substantially  to  meeting  the 
challenge  of  hunger  throughout  the 
world.  I  know,  you  know,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  the  farmer  will 
continue  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Let  us  now  resolve  in  this  period  of 
hi.'^tory  wlien  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  have 
focused  on  the  American  farmer,  to  pay 
him  his  due  respect,  to  assure  him  of  our 
supiwit  and  confidence  and  to  pledge 
him  the  heartfelt  thankfulness  he  so 
ju.stly  deserves. 


war  on  poverty  can  only  mean,  I  submit, 
that  the  President  and  his  aids  expect 
our  poverty  war  to  go  on  a  long,  long 
time.  I  only  hope  that  the  purchase  of 
adding  machines  does  not  mean  that  in 
the  back  of  the  high  command's  mind 
is  the  thought  of  adding  to  the  number 
of  poor. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Post  Office,  all  agen- 
cies which  have  proved  they  can,  given 
the  chance,  produce,  have  been  ordered 
to  cut  new  equipment  to  the  minimum 
The  Army  in  Vietnam  may  have  29  items 
in  short  supply  in  the  Vietnam  war  area 
a.s  reported  by  a  Senate  committee. 

But  Sargent  Shriver's  chair-borne 
home  command  is  now  adding  to  Its  rec- 
ord of  having  stamp  lickeis  getting  $50- 
a-day  record  salaries,  the  best  and  new- 
est machines  for  their  war  in  which  the 
l>oor  are  often  the  chief  suflTerers 

I  would  suggest  that  If  the  President 
does  not  Intend  the  war  on  poverty  to 
go  on  forever,  he  might  at  least  order 
the  new  machines  for  the  permanent 
agencies  and  let  Saryent  Shriver's  circus 
employ  their  used  equipment.  Or  maybe 
the  money  could  even  go  to  help  the  poor 


Peter  Schoemann  Honored  by  Wi»con»in 
State  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 


How  Long  Will  the  War  on  Poverty  Last? 

I-XTEN.-^ION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   I  !!F  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14,  1966 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
believe  the  innovator  of  the  war  against 
poverty  In  modem  times  was  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  HI,  After  his  exile  he 
continued  to  write  about  this  favorite 
subject  in  London.  But  even  Napoleon 
III  had  the  Intent  of  ending  poverty  In 
Ills  country,  France. 

We  had  understood  this  was  the  In- 
tent here  too— to  end  poverty  yesterday 
If  not  tomorrow  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  wipe  It  out,  to  eliminate  it 
Alas,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  true 
intent  of  this  administration. 

For  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  allowed 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
buy  a  vast  array  of  new  office  equipment 
Included  are  such  Items  as  electric  type- 
wi-iters,  file  cabinets,  film  cameras,  and 
a  host  of  others.  This  monumental  ac- 
quisition of  shiny  new  supplies  for  the 
sumptuous  offices  of  those  directing  the 


op    WISCONSIN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14, 1966 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Wisconsin  delegation  to  Con- 
gress participated  in  a  luncheon  meeting 
at  the  Congressional  Hotel  at  which  tlie 
Wisconsin  State  Society  presented  Its 
first  annual  Citizenship  Award  to  Peter 
Schoemann,  president  of  the  United  As- 
sociation of  Journeymen  and  Appren- 
tices of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Pitting 
Industi-y  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
aaa,  a  distinguished  son  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

I  am  happy  to  in.sert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  a  reiwrt  of  the  proceedings  on 
that  occasion: 

OrnciAL  PKocrEDi.Ncs   kor   Award   Presentv- 

TIO.V     OF     THE      WiSro.NSIN      STATS     SOCIETY 

OF  Washington.  D.C,  to  Mr.  Pettek  T 
Schoemann,  GENER.^L  President  Unitsd 
Association  of  Journeymen  and  Appre.v- 
TicES  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pips  Ptitings 
Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, Washington,  D.C,  Jult  13.  1966 
(Mr.  Jerome  O.  Hendrlckson,  President  Wis- 
consin Stat*  Society  of  Washington  '  D  C 
presiding)  •  . 

Nir.  Hendrickson.     The  invocation  will  be 
delivered  by  Bishop  Tanner. 

Bishop  Tanner.  For  the  Invocation  tod.iy 
I  have  chosen  the  Blessing  of  St.  Benedict 
Oh  ■Thou  who  clothest  the  lilies  and  feedest 
the  birds  of  the  sky,  who  leadest  the  lambs 
to  the  p.-usture  and  the  heart  to  the  water- 
side, who  has  multipied  loaves  and  fishes  and 
converted  water  into  wine,  do  Thou  come  to 
our  table  as  Guest  and  Giver  to  dine. 

Mr.  Hendrickson    We  are  happy  to  see  you 
today.    I  want  to  read  -some  communications: 
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John  Cosgrove.  Assistant  Director  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  wrote  as  follows : 

"Deax  Mr.  Hendrlckson:  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  Invitation  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Society 
to  honor  Mr.  Peter  T.  Schoemann  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  presentation  of  the  Dlstin- 
Culahed  Citizenship  Award  to  blm  on  July 
13,  1966. 

"I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you.  Kofh- 
Ing  would  give  me  greater  pleas  vire  than 
Joining  In  so  desened  a  recognit-ion.  I 
worked  with  Mr.  Schoemann  in  his  ctpacily 
of  Chairman  of  the  St.inding  Constitutional 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
and  know  of  his  contributions  to  education 
In  general  and  the  National  Defence  Educa- 
tion Act  In  particular.  His  dedication,  in- 
tegrity and  qualities  of  leaderrhip  continue  to 
be  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  have  the 
privileges  of  associating  with  him  in  what- 
ever capacity. 

"Please  extend  my  regrets  and  cordial  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Schoemann  on  this  important 
occasion." 

I  also  would  like  to  read  a  telegram  from 
the  Staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Labor  Pre.is: 

"Our  best  wishes  on  being  designated  Wis- 
consin's most  outstanding  national  labor 
leader.  May  God  continue  to  bless  your  iu- 
t\ire  endeavors  as  he  h.is  in  the  past  " 

I  would  like  to  make  some  introductions: 

Mr.  James  P.  Schoemann.  the  sen  of  the 
man  we  are  honoring  this  afternoon.  Jim 
Schoemann  Is  the  Administrator  of  the  In- 
ternational Training  Fund,  a  Joint  labor 
management  trust  which  extends  financial 
and  technical  assistance  for  tiie  apprentice 
and  Journeyman  training  of  the  plumbers 
and  pli)efltters; 

Congressman  Robert  W.  KAsrENMEiEn. 
Representative  of  the  2nd  District  of  Wis- 
consin; 

Andrew  J.  Blemiller  of  Milwaukee,  former 
member  of  cur  Wisconsin  Congressional 
Delegation  and  currently  Legislative  Director 
of  the  AFL-CIO: 

John  Loomls,  a  Vice  President  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Society  and  former  General 
Counsel  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development; 

William  P.  Schnitzler.  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  APL-CIO  and  a  colleague  of  our  hon- 
ored guest.     He  Is  on  the  AFI^CIO  Council: 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Wi.iconsin  State  So- 
ciety, Charlotte  Norris: 

Casey  Ireland.  Secretary  of  the  Wisccnsin 
State  Society; 

Congressman  Lynn  E.  Stalb.^vm.  from  the 
1st  Dlsrtrlct  of  Wisconsin; 

Charles  Donahue,  Solicitor  of  ^he  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  former  Research  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers 
and  PI  platters; 

Congressman  John  A.  Race  from  the  6th 
District  of  Wisconsin; 

The  Most  Reverend  Bishop  Paul  F.  Tanner, 
native  son  of  Milwaukee  and  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference; 

The  Honorable  John  P.  Kenning.  Unclir- 
secretary  of  Labor: 

Congressman  Henrt  S.  Rrrss.  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  State  Society  and 
Representative  of  the  5th  District. 

We  had  expected  to  have  with  us  today 
at  the  head  table  Mr.  Martin  J.  Ward.  Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  United  As- 
sociation of  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters,  who 
was  regrettably  called  away  to  Chicago  yes- 
terday by  the  untimely  death  of  his  father. 

My  Executive  Committee  directed  that  this 
presentation  ceremony  be  bipartisan,  and  we 
are  very  fortunate  to  have  received  accept- 
ances from  the  two  Wisconsin  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  have  the 
longest  term  of  service  for  their  respective 
parties. 

Our  Democratic  Representative  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It 
Is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  present  Representa- 


tive Clement  J.  ZASLocitt,  Representative 
from  the  4th  District  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hendrlck- 
son. 

Your  Excellency.  Bishop  Tanner,  our  Hon- 
ored Guest,  my  Colleagues.  dlstingiUshed 
guests,  this  Is  truly  a  groat  privilege  for  me 
to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words  today  as  the 
Wisconsin  State  Society  honors  one  of 
Americas  outstanding  labor  leaders  and  a 
line  son  of  Wisconsin,  Peter  T.  Schoemann. 

Knowing  you  as  I  do — your  vast  energies. 
your  broad  range  of  Interests  and  your 
searching  Intellect — it  Is  not  easy  to  select 
one  or  two  topics  to  dwell  on  In  the  few 
minutes  alloted   to  me. 

Since  this  week  In  Congress  we  are  con- 
sidering the  Foreign  Aid  Bill,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  dwell  briefly  on  the  contribu- 
tions which  Pete  Schix^mann  and  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  are  making  to  Ameri- 
can  policies  and  program.s   abroad. 

As  you  all  know,  the  AFLr-CIO  has  sup- 
ported the  President  100  percent  on  Vlet- 
i.am  and  our  efforts  to  block  communist 
aggre.LSion  there  and  everywhere. 

Pete  Schoemann  has  been  one  of  the 
moit  outspoken  of  our  labor  leaders  on  this 
subject.  He  has  frequently  stated  his  sup- 
port for  President  Meany's  vlgorou.s  anti- 
communist  stance  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
Mn  labor  in  Internationnl  labor  circles. 
Among  labor  leaders  from  other  nations 
he  ha.s  been  a  constant,  effective  proponent 
of  U.S.  policies. 

To  me.  Pete  Schoemann  represents  the 
dedication  to  the  American  way  of  life  of 
the   labor   movement   in   this  country. 

Conxn'.unism,  as  you  know,  has  classically 
aimed  its  appeals  at  the  workers  of  the 
world,  premising  them  a  paramount  place 
In  their  "new  society." 

American  labor  has  rejected  these  bland- 
ishmeiits  and.  for  the  most  part,  has  re- 
fused even  to  toy  with  the  suggestion  that 
there  might  be  something  to  gain  under 
commun.sm. 

At  the  s.une  time,  our  "Irade  unions  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  free  labor  move- 
ment of  the  world.  They  have  tried  to  im- 
press upon  the  workers  In  other  countries 
the  benpfit.j  which  can  be  obtained  through 
p.irticipatloii    in   a   democratic   system. 

In  short.  Pete  Schoemann  and  other 
American  labor  leaders  have  not  been  con- 
tent to  be  merely  autl-communlst.  Rather, 
they  have  made,  and  are  making,  vigorous 
efforts  to  promote  free  Institutions  abroad 
which  can  act  as  a  bulwark  against  Marx- 
ist philosophies,  and  rare!y  has  any  effort 
had  such  success  as  that  underuikcn  by  the 
la'jor  movement. 

For  ex,,mp;c,  the  Foreign  Aid  BUI  now  be- 
fore the  House  contains  a  provision  for  as- 
sisting labor's  efforts  at  providing  low-cost 
iiousing  for  workers  In  Latin  America. 

American  labor  has  invested  millions  of 
drili.srs  and  much  time  and  effort  In  dcm- 
on.struting  US.  techniques  for  building,  fi- 
iKinnng  and  marketing  privately  developed 
housing.  In  doing  so  our  trade  unions  have 
helped  alleviate  a  crying  need  for  decent 
housing  for  Latin  American  workers. 

But  Pete  Schoemann  can  tell  you  much 
more  alxiut  this  labor  program  than  I  can. 
He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  these  efforts. 
as  he  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  other 
progressive  projects  of  American  labor. 

Because  of  his  leadership,  Pete  has  gained 
tremendous  respect  here  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
In  the  Executive  agencies  downtown.  He  has 
become  well  known  in  the  past  few  years 
as  one  of  the  most  vocal  and  effective  spokes- 
men for  the  labor  movement. 

His  fellow  plumber  and  pipefitters  are  all 
Indeed  fortunate  to  have  such  an  able  lead- 
er, and  a  man  who  Is  unafraid  to  speak  out 
courageously  on  those  public  Issues  which 
touch  the  welfare  of  his  own  membership 
and  the  entire  labor  movement. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  Citizenship  Award 


from  yr.ur  fellow  Wl.sconsinites  will— In 
some  measure— express  the  general  recogni- 
tion which  exists  In  W;\shington  for  the  hue 
coiunbution  wliich  you,  Pete  Sch.ieinann, 
are  making  to  the  Iiifjor  movement  aiui  the 
progress  of  our  nation.  j 

Congratul.itions!  /> 

Mr.  Hs.Ni.RicK'ioN.  Now,  "we  are  privUcgrtf 
to     call     upon     Representative     Alvin  '  E. 

0  KoNSKi,  of  the  10th  District  of  Wiscon.s'n, 
Mr.  O'Ko.NSKi.  Mr.  Chairman,  distin- 
guished guests  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House:  After  the  very  appropriate  remarks 
made  by  Clem.  I  think  that  any  words  will 
merely  be  siipplonientary  to  the  wonderful 
thoughts  that  he  has  expres.sed. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me.  Pete,  to  be 
here  and  to  take  part  In  the  ceremonies 
honoring  yjur  gre.it  service  and  your  gie.a 
contribution. 

Just  because  we  are  honoring  and  award- 
ing you  tod.iy  doesn't  mean  we  are  asking 
you  to  quit  and  to  give  up.  You  are  still 
young  in  spirit,  you  are  still  young  in  h.eart, 
and  you  still  loc^k  young. 

Pete,  people  of  America,  people  of  Wis- 
consin, and  people  of  the  world  I  think  have 
good  mcmor.c-3  of  your  dedicated  £cr\  .ces 
to  mankind. 

You  know  It  Is  an  accomplishment  to  be 
singled  out  in  your  life  for  a  single  accuin- 
plishment.  It  Is  an  honor  to  be  designated 
as  a  great  labor  leader  and  to  be  design, itfd 
so  In  one  field.  Tliat  in  Itself  is  honor 
enough.  But  when  you  have  a  man  who 
is  singled  our  not  only  for  his  contribution 
to  hibor  but  for  his  contribution  to  another 
field  of  activity,  then  I  think  that  Is  a  rc.-.l 
achievement  and  real  accomplishment. 

Peter  is  known  In  the  field  of  education  for 
his  accomplishment  In  that  field  Just  as 
he  is'Ttnown  for  his  accomplishment  and 
achievement  In   the  field  of  labor. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  in  America  today  who  are  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  education  because  Pete  was  a 
forerunner  In  that  field.  Because  Pete  felt 
what  good  does  it  do  to  bring  all  these 
emoluments  to  labor  If  they  don't  h.ive  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  getting  the  fruits 
of  that  labor,  namely,  getting  their  children 
adequate  education. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  United  States  of 
America  ranks  as  high  as  It  does  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education  Is  because  of  the 
pioneering  spirit  and  the  tenacity  of  Pete 
Schoemann  over  here  the  man  we  are  honor- 
ing today.  He  started  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
coiLsin  where  he  Is  not  only  known  as  a 
labor  leader  but  as  a  leader  in  education 
a.";  well. 

Incidentally.  I  first  heard  about  Pete 
Schoemann  not  about  the  labor  movement. 

1  heard  about  his  work  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation In  Wisconsin.  He  was  on  the  school 
board  of  Milwaukee.  I  believe  he  Is  the  only 
living — or  dead — citizen  of  Wisconsin  who 
has  been  honored  by  three  governors  of  three 
different  parties.  Ordinarily  most  states 
have  only  two  parties.  We  have  three.  \Vi.s- 
consln  always  offers  more. 

But  here  was  a  man  singly  honored  ;:ot  by 
one  governor  of  one  party  but  honored  by 
three  governors  of  the  State  of  Wiscoiisin 
that  needed  his  consultation  and  work  and 
his  effort  in  the  field  of  education. 

I  Just  want  to  say  to  be  recognizrd  in 
the  world  fi>r  Just  one  achievement  is  a  gdcl 
thing  but  ■when  a  man  Is  recognized  for  the 
things  you  have  done  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, besides  the  things  you  have  done  in  the 
field  of  the  l.ibor  movement,  it  Is  a  double 
honor. 

I  am  pri',  ilcge  Indeed  to  stand  bef.ore  these 
people  and  pay  tribute  to  you  and  pay  you 
honor.  You  dosr-r\e  it.  No  man  deserves  it 
more. 

Apart  from  his  direct  activities  within  t;:P 
labor  moveme:it,  Pete  Schoemann's  f.ivorite 
extracurricular  activity- if  I  may  call  It 
that — has  certainly  been  his  Interest  in  edu- 
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cation;  and  this  Is  of  particular  Interest  to 
me  as  a  former  teacher. 

Many  years  ago.  when  he  chose  to  become 
active  in  politics  in  Milwaukee,  hla  Interest 
In  education  led  him  to  choose  membership 
on  the  school  board  as  a  target  of  his  efforts. 
He  wusia  member  of  the  MUwaukee  Board  of 
School  Directors  for  21  years  and  was  twlc« 
president  of  the  Board. 

His  Involvement  has  included  all  kinds  of 
education,  both  academic  and  vocational, 
and  at  all  levels. 

For  18  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Board  of  \ocatlonal  Education, 
serving  under  Wisconsin  governors  of  three 
different  political  parties.  He  w;ts  also  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  for  seven  years. 

Long  before  he  came  to  Washington,  then, 
In  order  to  take  over  as  president  of  his  own 
international  union,  Pete  Schoemann  had 
captured  the  spirit  of  organized  labor's  tra- 
ditional spirt  of  ns  much  education  as  pos- 
sible, and  for  as  many  people  as  possible  in 
tilt  United  SUites. 

Pf-csident  Meancy  of  the  AFI.  CIO  made 
an  excellent  choice  In  selecting  Pete  Schoe- 
mann  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  APL-CIO 
Committee  on  Education.  In  which  capacity 
he  often  appears  before  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  present  the  AFI^CIO's 
position  on  various  education  bills. 

Once  uixm  a  time,  it  seemed  that  the  bar- 
riers to  eventual   p.issage   of  federal    aid   to 
primiuy  and  secondary  education  were  prac- 
tically   Insuperable.      Those     barriers    have 
finally    been    broken    down,    and    for    this 
achievement,     the    school     community— the 
school  boards,  the  supervisors,  and  the  teach- 
ers—owe a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  their 
friends  in  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment who  kept  up  the  fight  year  after  year 
and    never    gave    up    In    the    face    of   what 
amounted  at  times  to  very  discouraging  odds. 
This  persevering  and  very  effective  assistance 
is    personified    in    labor    leaders    like    Pete 
Schoemann  who  long  ago  recoL'nized  that  it 
would   profit  little   to   achieve   better   wages 
and    shorter    hours    and    Improved    workfng 
conditions  for  themselves.  If  they  could  not 
help  their  children  prepare  for  a  richer  and 
fuller  life  than  they  tliem.selves  had  known. 
Peter  Schoemann'.s  dedication  to  Improve- 
ment of  the  educational  system  has  always 
been  reflected  in  his  constant  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  apprenticeship  training 
for  members  of  his  own  union.     The  high 
value  he  has  placed  on  continuous  training 
for  skilled   craftsmen   has   resulted   directly 
in  new  and  improved  programs  of  training 
for   Journeyman   members    of   his   union    as 
well. 

Today,  the  apprentice  and  Journevman 
training  system  of  the  United  Association  of 
Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters  in  conjunction 
with  employers  at  both  the  national  and 
local  level  is  rightfully  considered  one  of  the 
very  best,  if  not  the  best.  In  this  country 

Two  characteristics  of  Pete  Schoemann's 
fight  for  bigger  and  better  apprenticeship 
programs  deserve  mention.  One  Is  his  resist- 
ance to  substitute  methods  of  training  In  the 
form  of  spot  training  in  some  few  skills  of 
the  trade  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
the  full  five  years  which  his  craft  requires 
Secondly,  there  has  been  his  Insistence  that 
apprenticeship  and  Journeyman  training  are 
primarily  matters  for  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment determination  and  control;  and  that 
while  government  assistance  Is  welcome  and 
profitable  and  even  deserved,  the  nation's 
various  systems  of  apprenticeship  training 
must  never  become  comprehended  Into  and 
consumed  by,  an  overall  governmental  man- 
power program. 

By  way  of  proving  this  latter  point,  hl» 
international  union  under  his  dlrecUon  ha« 
established  in  conjuncUon  with  large  inter- 
sute  or  national  construction  Arms  a  verr 
interesting  trust  arrangement  known  as  th« 
International  Training  Fund.  Although,  in 
the  construction  Industry,  apprenticeship  \m 
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locally  directed  and  locaUy  financed  In  the 
first  instance.  It  Is  the  role  of  this  Fund  to 
assist  local  training  programs  through  dh^ict 
financial    grants,    and   also   by   maintaining 
a  corps  of  five  full-time  technical  experts  In 
the  field  whose  Job  Is  to  help  local  appren- 
tice committees  Improve  the  quality  of  their 
training.     I   understand   that  this   Interna- 
tional Training  Fund  has  made  grants  tot:U- 
llng  more  than  $8  million  In  the  ten  years 
It  has  been  In  existence,  and  that  all  of  this 
money  was  contributed  In  the  first  place  by 
employers  of  union  plumbers  and  pipefitters'. 
This    emphasis    on    the    rightful    place    of 
private    enterprise    in    the    total    American 
scheme  of  things  is  an  example  of  Pete  Schoe- 
mann's politic;il  and  social  philosophy.     The 
American    trade   union    movement    today    is 
distingui.'^hed    from    labor    organii^atlons    in 
many  foreign   countries  by  the  fact  that  it 
believes  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  capita- 
listic   or    private    enterprise    system.     Pete 
Schoemann.  however,  is  one  of  those  Ameri- 
can  labor  leaders  who  stands  out  by  being 
unafraid  to  say  Just  that:  that  Is.  he  Is  not 
content  to  give  lip  service  to  such  things  as 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, competition  in  the  market  place,  and 
the  right  of  business  owners  to  a  fair  profit, 
while  relying  largely  on  government  initiative 
to   solve    our   big   social   problems.     He   fre- 
quently speaks  out  on  the  rightful   role  of 
busine.=s  imd  labor  in  solving  some  of  these 
problems,  not  merely  as  following  the  leader- 
ship of  p!ibl:c  officials,  but  sometimes  ns  tak- 
ing the  initiative. 

Lastly,  any  tribute  to  Pete  Schoemann  at 
this  time  from  a  Republican  would  be  In- 
complete without  mentioning  his  outspoken 
insistence  Just  within  this  past  vear  upon 
greater  political  independence  for"  the  labor 
movement.  Labor  has  always  maintained  a 
formal  or  technical  kind  of  political  neutral- 
ity, and  every  now  and  then  supports  a 
Republican.  I  myself  am  very  proud  of  the 
constant  and  loyal  support  I  have  received 
from  union  members  and  their  chosen  lead- 
ers in  my  own  congressional  district.  Some- 
times though,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  Is 
almast  futile  for  a  Republican  member  of 
Congress  to  vote  for  what  he  conscientiously 
believes  Is  the  real  welfare  of  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country,  becau.se  his 
Democratic  opponent  in  the  next  general 
election  Is  sure  to  take  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  more  "liberal"  stand  on  certain 
ls.sues.  and  this  alone  will  be  sufflclent  to 
win  him  the  endorsement  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

Pete  Schoemann  h.is  lately  pointed  out 
in  connection  with  the  fate  of  the  14(b)' 
repeal  and  the  situs  picketing  bill,  that  "lib- 
eral" and  "pro-labor"  do  not  always  mean 
the  same  thing,  I  believe  this  point  Is  very 
very  well  taken  and  heartily  recommend  this 
consideration  to  other  leaders  In  the  trade 
union  movement.  I  believe  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  signs  of  an  awakening  to 
this  political  truth.  I  believe  we  saw  that 
during  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
meeting  this  past  winter  down  in  Miami 
I  believe  we  saw  that  also  during  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Conference  of  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department 
held  here  in  Washington  thU  past  March 
Most  assuredly,  liberal  and  pro-labor  are 
not  the  same  thing,  and  they  who  are  mostly 
Intent  upon  securing  enactment  of  a  long 
list  of  welfare  programs  are  not  necessarUy 
they  who  recognize  the  need  for  legislation 
that  wlU  stimulate  organizing  iniUatlve  on 
the  part  of  labor  and  enable  labor  to  better 
serve  the  welfare  of  Its  membership  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

Mr.  HxNDwcKsoN.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  caH  upon  Congressman  Hcnbt  Rnm 
of  the  5th  District  to  make  a  special  presen- 
tation to  our  dlsttnpiUhed  guest. 

Mr.  Rxuss.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Reverend  Clergy,  coUeaguea.  brothers  and 
slsten:     Wisconsin    la    iUustirioua    for    Ita 


cheese,  renowned  tliroufjhout  the  world  for 
Its  beer,  but  there  la  nothing  of  which  it  is 
prouder  than  its  great,  clean,  progressive 
labor  movement.  And  no  man  has  brought 
more  luster  to  that  movement  than  that 
peerless  pliunber.  that  sterling  steionfitter 
that  genial  Joume\Tnan.  Pete  Schoemann, 

A  lot  of  us  in  Milwaukee,  when  Pete  left 
for  bigger  tilings  in  Washington  a  dozen 
years  ago.  were  fearful  that  this  m'ght  go 
to  Pete's  head,  that  he  would  forget  his  old 
friends  in  Wisconsin  and  the  problems  of 
Wisconsin.  But  as  the  history  of  the  last 
dozen  years  demonstrates,  he  has  not  for- 
gotten us.  And  we  have  not  forgotten  vou 
Peter,  "       * 

I  have  the  pri-.lle.ge  of  presenting  on  be- 
half  of  the  Wiscoiwin  State  Societv  to  you 
Peter,  a  flag  of  the  United  States  which  ha^ 
flown  over  the  United  States  CapltoL  If 
anyone  doubts  that  fact,  I  have  In  this 
packet  a  letter  duly  signed  and  subscribed 
to  by  J.  George  Stewart.  Arcliitect  of  the 
Capitol,  saying  it  has  flown  over  the  West 
Wing  of  the  Capitol.  It  may  be  the  last  flag 
ever  to  fly  over  it.     (Laughter.) 

I  know,  bec-ause  the  love  of  your  country 
h.as  been  your  great  philosophical  character"- 
L'^tlc  all  your  life,  that  this  flag  will  ripple 
proudly  over  the  Schoemann  home  and 
Illuminate  your  love  for  your  country— and  I 
hoi>e.  sir.  remind  you  that  Wisconsin  loves 
you. 

On  Ix'half  of  the  Wisconsin  State  SiKiety  I 
prouuly  present  this  fl.xg  to  you. 

Mr,  ScHOFtMANN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  Some  montlis  ago  tlie 
Wisconsin  Suite  Society  thought  it  would  be 
an  excellent  idea  to  have  a  suitable  award  or 
cn.;ition  to  confer  deserved  public  recognition 
on  distinguished  citizens  of  our  State.  We 
felt  that  since  we  were  the  Wisconsin  State 
Society  of  Washington,  DC.  that  our  recipi- 
ent should  be  a  ]>er»in  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  some  way,  bath  in  our  home  State 
and  also  here  in  the  Greater  Washington 
Area. 

The  man   we   selected   to  receive   our  Dis- 
tingui.shed   Citizenship   Award  certainly  fills 
the  bill  on  both  counts.     He  was  a  leading 
citizen   of    the   City  of  Milwaukee   and   the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  not  only  in  his  chosen 
field  of  labor  union  leadership,  but  In  a  num- 
ber of  other  civic  acUvitles  as  well.     He  left 
all  that  behind  to  come  here  to  Washington 
to  become  a  top  executive  official  of  his  own 
int.eriiational  union.     His  union.  The  UrUted 
Association  of  Joxirneymen  and  ApprenUces 
of  The  Plumbing  and  Plpeflttlng  Industry, 
has  been  known  for  many  years  as  an  organi- 
zation   which    was   willing   to   try   bold   new 
experiments  in  labor  management  relations 
It  Is  a  union  which  in  the  past  has  been  in 
the    habit    of    producing    naUonal     leaders. 
Among  its  members  have  been  numbered  the 
late  Senator  Patrick  V,  McNamara  from  our 
neighboring  Slate  of  Michigan,   who  passed 
away  Just  this  year;  also,  the  late  Martin  P. 
Durkln    from    another    of    our    neight)orlng 
states.    Illinois,    who    was    Mr.    Schoemann's 
predecessor  as  president  of  the  union  and  the 
first    Secretary    of    Labor    under    President 
Elsenhower.     Another   outstanding  memijer 
of  the  same  union  is  Mr.  George  Meany.  the 
first   and    until    now    the   only    president   of 
America's     merged     labor     federaUon.     the 
AFL-CIO. 

I  would  hke  to  mention  also  that  we  are 
most  happy  to  have  with  us  today  still 
another  of  Mr.  Schoemann's  fellow  union 
members,  Mr.  James  A.  Brownlow,  who  until 
hla  retirement  was  president  of  the  Metal 
Trades   Department,    AFL-CIO. 

For  the  rest,  1  think  I  will  let  this  scroll 
tell  Its  own  story. 

The  scroU  says:  "The  Wisconsin  State  S..- 
clety  of  Washington.  DC,  Presents  to  Peter 
T.  Schoemann  its  Distinguished  Cltlzenslup 
Award. 

"Whereas  Peter  T.  Schoemann  is  a  native 
eon  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  having  been 
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bom  la  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  where  he  re- 
ceived hla  formaj  education  and  his  appren- 
tlceshi[i  training  In  his  choeeu  calling,  the 
plumbing  trade:  and 

"Wliereaa  he  labored  faithfully  at  that 
trade  In  Milwaukee  for  many  years;  and 

"Whereas  he  answered  the  call  of  his 
brother  Journeyman  plximbers  to  serve  their 
Interesta  as  an  officer  of  Plumbers  Local 
tJnlon  75  of  Milwaukee  for  eighteen  years; 
and 

"Whereas  he  occupied  an  Influential  role  in 
building  up  the  city  of  Milwaukee  by  serving 
as  President  of  the  Milwaukee  Building  a:-,d 
Construction  Trades  Council  for  some 
twenty  years;  and 

"Whereas  he  was  not  content  to  confine  his 
abilities  and  influence  to  his  home  town 
alone,  but  played  an  active  role  also  in  his 
International  union,  serving  as  an  elected 
official  of  that  body  from  1928  continuously 
to  date:   and 

"Whereas  dearly  as  he  loved  the  labor 
movement,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  it  to  be- 
come the  sole  focus  of  his  attention,  but 
Instead  devoted  himself  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  Wlsconsonites  by  serving; 
on,  and  sometimes  chairing,  such  bodies  as 
the  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Directors,  the 
Wiaoonsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City 
of  Milwaukee;   and 

"Whereas  in  1955,  he  was  chosen  General 
President  ^  one  of  Americas  largest  and 
most  Influential  trade  unions,  the  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices 
of  the  Plumbing  and  Pip*  Fitting  Industry 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a  poellion 
to  which  he  has  been  twice  re-electsd  unani- 
mously by  conventions  of  that  body;  and 

"Wbereas  In  the  exercise  of  his  high  office. 
he  has  given  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment a  constant  and  faithful  example  of 
wisdom,  courage  and  administrative  excel- 
lence; and 

"Whereas  he  has  never  allowed  his  neces- 
sary Involvement  in  large  national  and  Inter- 
naUonal  Issues  to  cause  him  to  forget  that 
the  welfare  of  his  brothers  is  grounded  up<Jii 
protection  of  his  union's  work  Jurisdiction 
and  continuous  training:  and 

"Whereas  he  was  most  instrumental  in 
preserving  and  reshaping  the  National  Joint 
Board  for  the  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional 
Disrputee  in  the  Building  and  Construction 
Industry,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Intra- 
Industry  disputes  in  private  hands  wliere 
they  belong;  and 

"Whereas  he  has  encouraged  and  promoted 
the  extension  and  Improvement  of  appren- 
ticeship training,  the  only  adequate  form 
of  tralklng  for  preparing  a  Journeyman  to 
work  at  his  trade;  and 

"Whereas  under  his  guidance,  the  United 
Association  coop>erated  with  national  con- 
struction firms  to  establish  the  Interna- 
tional Training  Fund,  an  altogether  unique 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  pr6vidlng 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  train- 
ing programs  for  apprentices  and  Jov.rnev- 
men;   and 

"Whereas  by  establishing  the  Internation- 
al Training  Fund,  both  the  United  Associa- 
tion, under  his  leadership,  and  the  national 
construction  firms  have  nrovided  a  model 
which  other  skilled  crafts  may  well  follow 
In  training  the  craftsmen  needed  by  Amer- 
ican industry,  thereby  saving  American  tax- 
payers   millions    of    dollars    annually;    and 

•Whereas  as  a  Vice  President  of  the  APL- 
ClO,  he  has  fought  a  vigorous  campaign  for 
an  American  labor  movement,  whose  aflil- 
lates  are  unified  in  purpose  and  free  to 
pursue  their  individual  members'  needs;  and 

"Whereas  his  ability  and  interest  In  In- 
ternational labor  affairs  have  led  to  his 
twice  being  appointed  as  a  labor  advisor 
to  International  lAbor  Organization  confer- 
ences, and  as  an  AFL-CIO  delegate  to  a 
Congress  of  the  International  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  Unions;  and 


'TVhereas  liis  kr.owledge,  skill  and  authcw- 
Ity  within  ti;e  labor  movoineiit  hiive  caused 
him  to  be  n.-vmed  to  sucli  tKJdles  .-xs  tiie  Atomic 
Energy  C-ummlssion,  Labor  Management  Ad- 
visory Comniitee,  the  National  Manpower 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Vocational  Education,  and  the  Mis- 
sile  Sites   Labor   C(;mmis=!un;    and 

"Whereius  in  all  of  his  cervico  to  various 
private  and  public  interests,  he  has  kept 
steadftustly  t>efore  him  the  truth  that  labor 
is  not  tile  same  thing  as  government,  while 
busineis  is  diilfrent  from  both;  so  tl;at  while 
he  haa  shown  a  capacity  for  tcniperinc;  pri- 
vate dema:ids  in  the  light  of  puijiic  neces- 
sity, he  has  refused  to  equate  labor  states- 
manship with  a  forgetfulness  of  the  needs 
of  thn.se  who  elected  him  to  union  office;  and 
"Whereas  especially  by  this  means,  he  has 
provided  an  example  of  leadership  that  is 
a  bulwark  of  American  democracy,  wherein 
the  state  is  not  the  whole  of  Society;  and 
"Whereas  he  has.  for  all  the  causes  above 
recited,  reflected  glory  and  honor  upon  his 
native  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  endeared, 
himself  XfO  his  fellow  Wisconsinlt<;s  wlio  now 
reside  in  Washington,  DC  :  Tlierefore.  be  it 
"Re.olicd.  That  on  this  thirteenth  day  of 
July  m  the  year  of  our  Ixird  the  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-sixth,  and  of  the  state- 
hcxxl  of  Wisconsin  tlie  one  hundred  and 
eighteenth,  the  Wisconsin  State  Society  of 
W'ashington.  D.C.  hereby  confer.',  Us  Distin- 
guished Citizenship  Award  upon  Peter  T. 
Schoemann,  witli  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
consequent  thereto." 

Mr.  Schoemann.  Most  Reverend  Bishop 
Tanner.  Honorable  Congressmen.  Mr.  Toa.st- 
master.  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  State  So- 
ciety of  Washington.  D.  C.  my  Colleagues 
and  Friends: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  honor  you 
have  paid  me.  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  accept  this 
award  here  In  the  company  of  so  many 
friends  from  the  labor  movement  and  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  with  whom  I  liave 
been  a.«j>jciatcd  for  many  years. 

It  IS  a  special  honor  to  accept  this  award 
from  my  two  good  friends  of  many  years 
standing,  the  distinguished  Congresfimen 
who  have  tlie  highest  seniority  rank  among 
members  of  their  respective  parties  in  our 
Wisconsin  congressional  delegation.  Clem 
ZAB1.0CKI  and  Al  O'Konski.  Both  of  them 
are  friends  of  the  wor'iiing  people  of  this 
country,  and  both  have  stood  up  time  and 
time  again  to  be  counted  on  issues  where 
the  welfare  of  all  our  citizens  was  at  stake. 

Incidentally,  the  s,-ime  goes  for  tlie  man 
who  earlier  made  tile  presentation  of  the  fiig 
that  flew  over  the  Capitol,  that  dedicated 
and  very  able  Representative  from  Milwau- 
kee. Henry  Retss. 

Thank  you  t<X)  for  all  the  good  wishes  for 
a  successful  convention  which  so  many  of 
y.ju  have  e.xpressed  to  me  here  today. 

I  am  especially  plea.^ed  by  those  words  !n 
the  scroll  which  say  that  labc»r  statesman- 
ship is  not  the  same  thing  as  forgetfulness 
of  those  who  elect  you  to  office  When  you 
say  statesmanship,  you  immediat^ely  suggest 
the  rel.itlon  of  the  Individual  citijcn  tb  the 
stat-e  and  go.ernnient  at  various  levels,  and 
you  also  suggest  the  relation  of  tlie  individ- 
ual to  his  community  at  various  levels. 
There  are  situations  where  the  overriding 
concerns  of  the  larger  community  require  us 
to  curb  our  own  particular  aims  and  am- 
bitions, bu:  we  do  not  always  arrive  at  the 
goal  by  forgetting  our  own  special  Interests 
from  the  very  beginning.  I  wonder  whether 
we  have  not  become  so  cynical  in  our  view  of 
certain  tilings  which  go  on  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  for  example  that  wc  miss  the  deeper 
meaning  in  a  complex  prx-ess  that  makes 
our  American  demi>cracy  work. 

Thus.  lat>or  unions,  business  Interests, 
farm  interests,  the  school  lobby  and  all  the 
rest  are  often  described  as  pressure  groups 
for    special    pleaders.      Statesmanship    for 


their  representatives  is  supposed  to  consist 
In  forgetting  their  own  special  alms  to  take 
the  broader,  general  welfare  viewpoint. 

In  the  field  of  economics,  we  once  had  the 
unseen  hand  of  Adam  Smith.  The  theory 
was  that,  if  everyone  sought  his  own  maxi- 
mum gain  most  selflshy.  then  by  the  opera- 
tion of  an  unseen  hand  the  selfishness  of  all 
would  produce  the  greatest  good  for  all. 
During  the  years  of  the  Great  Depression,  if 
not  before  that,  we  finally  learned  that  the 
hand  was  not  only  not  seen.  It  simply  wasn't 
there. 

Could  It  be  that  the  pendulum  has  now 
swung  too  far  In  the  opposite  direction .' 
Could  we  be  missing  the  Important  lesson 
that  the  general  weU.are  is  sometimes  very 
well  served  by  those  seeking  their  own  private 
Interest,  that  sometimes  it  cannot  be  well 
served  In  any  other  way? 

So.  the  better  Job  one  makes  of  his  own 
talents  and  his  own  possibilities,  the  more 
he  has  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 
Furthermore,  proposals  made  hi  the  name 
of  public  Interest  are  not  always  what  they 
claim  to  be,  and  unless  they  are  subjected 
to  the  criticism  which  spring  from  private 
Interest,  what  we  could  end  up  with  is  a 
great  collection  of  foolishness  enacted  In  the 
name  of  the  general  welfare.  Special  pleaders 
then  serve  as  devil's  advocates  to  make  our 
public-spirited  servants  prove  their  ca^e. 

Perhaps  otir  great  public  policy  debates 
are  somewhat  similar  to  the  situation  we 
have  in  a  com^room.  The  Judge  is  there  to 
serve  the  administration  of  Jtistlce.  but  so 
are  the  lawyers  for  the  plalnUff  and  the 
defendant.  The  Judge  does  It  by  being  an 
Impartial  Judge;  the  lawyers  do  It  by  being 
the  most  persuasive  advocates  they  can  be 
for  their  own  respective  clients.  To  get  the 
whole  Job  done,  we  need  rthe  Impartial  Ju- 
dicial decision  of  the  Judge,  and  we  also  need 
the  special  pleading  of  the  attorneys  for 
both  sides.  For  one  thing.  Justice  cannot  be 
served  unless  the  litigating  parties  get  every- 
thing that  Is  coming  to  them,  and  to  get  that 
they  have  to  fight  for  It.  For  another,  on  a 
given  question  It  can  happen  that  the  Judge 
is  wrong  while  one  of  the  special  pleaders 
might  be  right. 

And  so  it  happens  that  our  private  groups 
can  serve  the  general  welfare  by  making  out 
the  best  case  they  can  for  their  own  sp>eclal 
interest.  Since  the  start  of  this  year,  a  num- 
ber of  such  Issues  have  come  up  involving 
my  own  and  other  unions. 

One  such  issue  Is  that  of  the  wage  guide- 
lines we  are  supposed  to  be  acting  In  the 
public  Interest  If  we  keep  negotiated  wage 
giuns  within  the  guidelines,  and  contrary  to 
the  public  interest  if  we  exceed  them.  But 
Is  It  In  the  public  Interest,  given  our  free 
enterprise  economic  system,  for  labor  orga- 
niz.ations  to  bow  their  heruls  meekly  to  a 
decision  In  which  they  had  no  opportunity 
to  pnj-tlcipate.  and  which  Is  dictated  unilater- 
ally by  an  agency  of  the  government?  I  say 
no.  no  of  the  whole  government,  but  only 
of  its  admhilstratlve  branch  Much  the 
same  can  be  said  of  business  Cmis  on  the 
question  of  price  decisions  that  are  mnde. 
Another  such  Issue  would  be  the  relation 
of  federal  manpower  policy  t-o  the  In-stltution 
of  craft  apprenticeship.  It  Is  alleeed  that 
apprenticeship.  In  Its  present  state,  cannot 
provide  the  skilled  craftsmen  needed  by 
American  Industry,  and  that  therefore  those 
who  sponsor  apprenticeship  should  permit 
and  even  encourpge  the  establishment  of 
every  sort  of  less-than-apprenticeship  train- 
ing program.  To  do  so  is  said  to  be  in  the 
public  Interert.  and  to  obstruct  the  new  de- 
velopment, so  it  is  argued,  can  proceed  only 
from  motives  of  selflshne£.s. 

Our  argument  with  this  p>osltion  Is  that 
Its  wisdom  does  not  equal  Its  sincerity.  It 
overlooks  the  truth  that  even  now  many  gain 
entrance  to  the  skilled  crafts  without  ap- 
prenticeship preparation,  and  that  some  of 
them  do  not  stuvlve  very  long;  that  many  of 
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thOfC  v.ho  leave  the  sUillcd  tr.  dcs  'v.cre  not 
tijt,aUy  without  training,  but  r.'ilirr  did  have 
s>>mc  kind  of  vocational  school  or  technical 
Institute  training,  approximately  the  equiv- 
alent of  what  they  would  receive  under 
many  of  these  mnnpower  tralnln;:  proposals. 
To  Like  another  eximple,  the  racir.i  Issue 
1."^  indeed  a  serious  national  Ifsuc,  and  the 
.Tchievement  of  full  racirU  equality  and  racial 
Ju.-Uice  would  be  a  preciotis  national  a£.set. 
But  have  wo  not  other  precious  national 
a.s.set,^  which  need  not  be  torn  up  and  con- 
signed to  the  rubljhh  heap  for  the  sake  of 
solving  this  one  problem  in  social  Justice? 
The  school  system  which  does  not  discrimi- 
nate on  ra^cial  grounds  would  be  a  prcclovis 
national  .afset.  but  i5i>— I  would  arfjue— Is 
the  nei'^hborhood  school,  proiided  It  Is  not 
u.scd  ivs  a  cover-tip  for  discrimination.  It  Is 
good  and  right  that  our  society  provide 
every.ine  a  full  and  fair  opprvrtunity  to  work 
at  the  occupation  of  his  choice,  but  so  is 
the  requirement  that  a  person  make  some 
effort  on  his  own  part  to  obtain  the  occupa- 
tion that  lie  chr>oscK  to  fr.llow. 

WTuIe  there  Is  a  selflshne.-.s  .ind  a  self- 
penteredncM  that  is  disruptive  of  the  com- 
munity, so  Is  there  a  wcll-rcc;ul.iied  love  of 
one's  own  self  and  one's  own  group,  and  a 
socially  neces.'-ary  campaign  for  self-interest, 
both  personal  and  collective. 

Again.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Society  of  Washington.  DC,  and  to 
everyone  here  present  who  has  played  a  part, 
lan;e  or  .small,  in  these  various  activities 
that  are  recorded  in  this  handsome  scroll 
you  have  presented  to  me,  and  th.at  wa» 
made  possible  by  my  activity  In  my  labor 
ortranli^ation  that  I  love  so  dearly. 

This  scroll  wtU  occupy  a  place  of  honor  in 
my  office  and  be  a  con.stant  reminder  In  my 
few  remaining  years  of  the  Inspiration  and 
encouragement  I  have  received  over  these 
many  yeixrs  from  my  fellow  Wlsconslnites. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Heftorickcon.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  call  on  Honorable  John  P.  Henning, 
Undersecretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Henning.  Mr.  Chairman.  Friends:  I 
am  honored  to  be  here  In  Joining  In  thla 
tribute  to  Pete  .Sclnx'mann. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  n.ame  Wisconsin 
recalls  some  of  the  great  progressive  tradi- 
tions of  American  political  life.  In  fact,  I 
think  we  can  airree  that  in  the  years  between 
the  ttu-n  of  the  century  and  the  first  World 
War,  Wisconsin  was  perhaps  the  most  en- 
lightened, the  miost  active  of  all  the  state* 
In  terms  of  social  legislation. 

Wisconsin  was  the  first  state  In  the  union 
to  acknowledge  the  coming  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  establish  tho.se  Indu.strlal 
laws  which  would  protect  the  worker  against 
the  abuses  of  tlie  factory  svstem.  And  It  is 
only  proper  that  a  state  witi  such  traditions 
should  honor  Pete  Schoemann. 

Pete  Is  President  of  one  of  the  greatest 
trade  unions  of  America.  In  fact,  by  family 
tradition  I  am  compeUed  to  say  he  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  greatest  labor  union  in  thu  na- 
tion. 

Pete.  I  would  meet  another  loyalty  test. 
I  must  say  that  you  head  the  second  most 
skilled  craft  In  America.  The  first,  of  course, 
being  the  laUiers.  The  lathers  of  Los  An- 
geles and  Boston  where  Nell  Haggerty  worked 
his  trade. 

It  Is  a  great  tribute  that  Wisconsin  pro- 
vides to  Pete  Schoemann  today.  It  U  a 
macniScent  thintr.  Pete  has  plvcn  the  great 
years  of  his  adult  life,  the  great  productive 
years  of  his  life,  and  he  gives  them  still,  to 
the  national  Interest  and  the  cause  of  the 
American  worker.  He  ha-s  achieved  wonder» 
for  the  people  he  represents  but  above  that 
he  represents  the  indepetidence  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  American  tr.ade  union  move- 
mont.  Pete  Schnrmann  and  men  like  him 
have  made  the  APL-CIO  the  greatest  trade 
union  organization  in  the  history  of  tb» 
free  world. 


Mr.  HrN-DRicK-^oN.  At  this  \\::ic  I  would 
like  to  c.iU  upon  Congressman  John  A.  Raob 
for  a  presentation  to  our  dlEtin^uishcd  guest, 

Mr.  R.'vcE.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Honorable  Bishop,  Our  Honorable  Guest 
today.  My  Colleagties.  Members  of  the  Wis- 
consin St,.tp  .Society  and  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  different  union  organizations 
present. 

Pete,  it  is  a  distinct  honor  to  be  with  you 
tcxlny  and  I  want  to  pe^son,^lly  congratulate 
you,  I  feci  very  akin  to  you.  I  happen  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Machinists  for 
the  past  25  years.  I  have  served  on  the  State 
Board  of  Aduit  Education  of  Wiscontin  re- 
cently, and  I  see  our  background  Is  similar. 
I  don't  think  I  will  ever  be  a  pre.'-idenl  of 
an  lntern:tt;onaI.  but  being  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  another  honor.  I  hoi-ve  to  slay 
here  awhile. 

I  have  a  letter  here.  Pete,  from  tlie  Wiscon- 
sin Congressional  Delegation,  which  I  would 
like  to  read: 

"Mr.  Pftee  T.  Schoemann. 
••Genrral    President,    United    Associ  :ticm    o/ 
Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters,  Washington. 
DC. 
•Dear  Peter:   Tlie  Wisconsin  Congresslon.al 
Delegation   wishes  to   take   this   occasion   to 
thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  brought 
to  our  State,  the  Labor  Movement,  and  the 
Nation. 

■  We  know  that  you  are  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Labor  Movement.  We  also 
know  of  your  contribution  In  the  field  of 
education,  both  academic  and  vocational. 
For  eighteen  years  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation serving  under  Wisconsin  Governors  of 
three  different  political  parties. 

"You  believe  that  democracy  demands  wis- 
dom of  the  average  man.  'Without  the  exer- 
cise of  wisdom,  free  Institutions  and  pwrsonal 
liberty  and  inevitably  Imperiled.  For  this. 
we  thank  you. 

"In  the  exercise  of  yotir  high  office,  you 
have  given  the  American  Trade  Union  Move- 
ment a  constant  and  faithful  example  of 
wisdom,  cotirage,  and  foresight.  You  have 
Imparted  to  the  familiar  language— what  too 
many  have  come  to  treat  as  the  cliches  of 
Christianity — a  new  poignancy  and  vlbrance. 
You  did  not  do  so  by  reciting  them,  but 
by  proving  that  It  Is  possible  to  live  them. 

"Becjiuse  much  work  remains  to  be  done, 
we  hope  that  you  ■will  be  vrtth  us  a  long  time! 
The  people  of  the  Labor  Movement  need 
your  services,  the  young  people  of  America 
need  your  example  of  selfless  dedication,  and 
we  need  your  friendship  and  counsel.  We 
not  only  wish  you  success  in  your  approach- 
ing Convention,  we  predict  it. 

"With    kindest   personal   regards,    we   are 
".Sincerely  yours. 
"Senator  William  Proxmire,  The  Hon- 
orable   Sknatob    Gatlord    Nelson    of 
Wisconsin,     Congressman     Lynn     E. 
Stalbaum,    Congressman    Robert    W. 
Kastenmeieb,     Congressman     Vernon 
W.  Thompson,  Congressman  Clement 
J.    Zablocki,    Congressman   Hekrt   S. 
Reuss.    Congressman   John   a.   Rack, 
Congressman   Melvin   R.   Laird,   Con- 
gressman John  W.  Byrnes,  Congress- 
man Glenn  R.  Davis." 
And  also  last  but  not  least,  the  dean  of 
oiu-  Congressional  Delegation,  "Congressman 
Alvtn  E.  O'KoNSjti." 

Mr.  Schoemann.  Well,  this  Is  a  very  pleas- 
ant surprise.  I  am  deeply  moved  and  sin- 
cerely grateful  to  both  Senators  and  all  of 
the  Congressmen  from  my  home  St^^ite  for 
the  kind  ■sentiments  and  good  wishes  ex- 
pressed In  this  letter. 

And  I  am  deeply  pleased  to  accept  it  from 
such  a  fine,  outstanding  young  Concre.s.^^- 
man  as  John  Race.  John  may  your  per- 
formance during  this  89th  Congress  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  successful  career 
here  In  Washington.     Thank  you  again. 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  We  have  men  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  the  labor  movement  with 
us.   I  would  like  to  introduce  a  Federal  Judge 
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who  U  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  State  So- 
ciety, Jim  Durfee. 

I  want  to  thank  Bob  Shafer,  Charlotte 
Norris,  Bob  McMillen  of  Uie  United  Associa- 
tion who  Is  on  Pete  Schoem..nns  staff  Larry 
GUbertson,  Past  President  and  Awards  Com- 
mittee Chairman  of  the  Society,  Dick  Nel-on 
and  John  Loomls  of  the  committee  aa  well 
as  Carm  Dye  and  SuKev  W'ray. 

At  this  time  I  would"  like  t^  close  by  call- 
ing on  Bishop  Tanner  before  he  gives  his 
benediction  to  tell  us  of  a  little  sidelight  on 
our  honored  g-aest. 

Bishop  Tanneb.  This  will  only  take  about 
a  minute  but  it  Is  a  story  that  I  think  is 
important  to  illustrate  Pete's  character. 

Tliere  aren't  many  people  In  this  room'w'n 
were  adults  in  \orr2.  the  black,  desperate 
days  of  the  depression.  At  that  time  I  wa.s 
In  youth  work  In  Milwaukee  and  we  were 
graduating  a  class  of  about  75  union  men 
from  law  school  who  could  probably  earn 
$7o  a  month  any  place  In  town.  Pete  gave 
them  a  talk  and  an  opportunity  which  I  re- 
t-rot  to  say  they  didn't  take.  It  amounted  to 
this:  He  wvanted  them  to  get  Jobs  In  a  shop 
and  not  to  mention  thev  ever  went  to  high 
school,  and  above  all  that  they  were  grad- 
uated I.'iwyers.  but  to  work  themselves  up  to 
be  shop  stewards  and  after  that  Pete  would 
pull  them  up  in  the  l.ibor  movement. 

I  have  never  forgotten  It  because  In  those 
days  a  union  w.isn't  vcrv  popular  and  unions 
needed  intelligent  leadership.     And  Pete  had 
the  intelligence  to  offer  It. 
(Benediction). 


Will  Two  Hugt  Power  Dams  Improve 
on  Nature  and  Beantify  tbe  Grand 
Canyon? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  23. 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  advo- 
CKite.s  of  buUding  two  huge  power  dam.s 
in  the  Grand  Canyon  are  underestimat- 
ing the  Nation's  devotion  to  Its  great 
natural  heritage. 

Proponents  of  the  dams  say  that  the 
milcs-lons  reservoirs  the  dams  would 
create  are  acceptable  because  they  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  most  traveled  high- 
ways or  from  the  point  where  most 
people  now  look  into  the  Grand  Canyon. 
In  fact,  motorists  can  reach  the  rim  of 
the  canyon  at  Toroweap  only  to  look 
down — If  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  Is 
t>ullt — Into  a  dead  storage  resei-voir. 

Recently  I  have  noted  a  letter  in  the 
Arizona  Republic,  in  which  M.  E.  Ber- 
nard, of  Phoenix,  argues  that  areas  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  which  are  not  usually 
seen  by  a  majority  of  the  visitors  are  fair 
game  for  destruction.  "Tourists  could 
care  less,"  he  says. 

Sometimes  this  argument  is  carried  a 
step  further  with  the  contention  that  tlie 
Grand  Canyon  would  be  enhanced  by  t!ie 
two  dams,  creating  easy  boat  access  into 
the  canyon  for  the  multitudes. 

This  argument  persists  despite  the  " 
known  hazards  of  Soating  on  resenoirs 
surrounded  by  the  ^sheer  walls  of  the 
canyon  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation's asseition  that  no  new  recrea- 
tional benefits  can  be  expected  from  the 
dams. 
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In  a  letter  to  me  of  June  24,  J.  M.  Clint 
of  Phoenix  says: 

I  ask  you  what  difference  a  rise  or  five  or 
six  hundred  feet  In  the  water  level  behind 
these  dama  will  make  In  the  canyon's  natiiral 
beauty.  I'll  juiswer  my  own  question  and 
tell  you  that  far  from  defacing  or  ruining  or 
detracting  from  the  beauty  of  the  canyon, 
the  lakes  will  Improve  and  add  to  Its  graji- 
deiir.    Envlfilon  It  for  a  moment. 

Yes,  let  US  envision  the  difference  be- 
tween two  manmade  dams  and  their 
reservoirs  and  the  natural  canyon  cre- 
ated by  time  and  the  river  flowing. 

Dams  and  reservoirs  we  can  and  do 
have  In  number.  But  the  Grand  Can- 
yon Is  unique  amd  irreplaceable. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  prop- 
osition that  there  are  some  parts  of  our 
country  that  should  be  preserved  as  na- 
ture made  them — regardless  of  whether 
they  are  seen  and  visited  by  masses  of 
people.  Indeed,  the  preservation  of  some 
areas  In  their  natural  state  requires  that 
they  not  be  developed  for  mass  use.  The 
Wilderness  Act  which  Congress  passed 
after  long  and  careful  consideration  re- 
flects a  deep  concern  by  Americans  for 
what  happens  to  the  areas  out  of  sight 
of  the  highways. 

Americans  have  wisely  decided  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  wild  portions  of  our 
landscape.  Let  us  make  certain  that  the 
Grand  Canyon,  one  of  our  greatest  nat- 
ural creations.  Is  among  them. 

In  claiming  that  the  dams  will  beau- 
tify the  Grand  Canyon,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  proponents  of  the  project  are  grop- 
ing for  arguments. 

In  order  to  present  the  full  arguments 
contained  in  the  letters  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  include  these  letters  hereafter. 

I  Include  also  the  letter  of  June  Terrin, 
of  Wlnslow,  Artz..  who  argues  that  unless 
the  dams  are  built  we  may  ail  starve.  As 
Is  well  known  the  proposed  dams  are  in 
no  way  necessary  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional water  needed  by  the  fanners,  cit- 
ies, and  Industry  of  Arizona. 
Editor,  the  Arizona  Republic  : 

Attention:  Rep.  Henry  S  Ret  s.^  Demo- 
crat of  Wisconsin : 

Of  all  the  millions  who  have  seen  the 
Or&nd  Canyon,  only  a  few  hundred  have 
seen  more  than  the  few  miles  of  the  Colo- 
rado RlTer  and  then  Just  a  gUmpse  of  it  here 
and  there.  Most  tourists  see  only  a  few  spots 
tbat  are  near  the  hotel  and  main  lookout 
points. 

In  their  mad  da£h  across  Arizona  on  VS. 
68  they  dash  In  from  the  WUUams  entrance 
snd  daish  out  the  same  way.  Some  have  en- 
tered from  the  Cameron  side  which  Is  on 
State  04  and  a  Tery  Interesting  drive  If  one 
takes  the  time  to  stop  now  and  then. 

Thousands  more  have  seen  the  canyon 
firom  the  north  rim. 

However.  to%irlstB  could  care  less  If  a  dam 
was  built  below  for  they  do  not  want  to 
delay  tbelr  trip  to  Las  Vegas  or  to  California, 
or  to  the  old  homestead  back  East. 

So,  K  bolls  down  to  the  old  aheU  game  in 
Washington:  What's  In  It  for  me? 

1£.    E.     BrRNARD. 


Phoewx.  Asiz., 

June  24, 1966. 
Hon.  Henrt  S.  Reuss, 

Ho-use  Office  Building, 
Workington.  D.C. 

n 

Df-^r  Mr.  Rk'jss-  I  Just  read  tn  this  morn- 
ing's Issue  or  the  Arizona  Republic  that  you 
had  used  "ietters  of  prcaest"  written  to  the 
local  ncxipapers.  by  Arizona  residents, 
acrainst  construction  of  the  Bridge  and  Mar- 
ble Canyon  clams,  to  s'.iow  a  barriigc  of  pro- 
tests from  Arizona  resident-s. 

There  were  letters  of  protest  from  some 
Arizona  citizens  against  the  construction  of 
these  dams,  and  if  there  was  any  way  for  you 
to  Invt'bti^ate  and  learn,  you'd  discover  they 
were  al!  of  tlie  same  stripe  as  the  fanatics  of 
the  Sierra  Club.  You  should  ,'i'..so  know  too, 
that  ninety-eight  percent  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state  are  lor  the  dams  and  the  resultant 
adclitioii.U  wat.er  they  will  eventuaJly  provide. 

Now,  about  tlie  argument  of  the  Sierra 
Club  that  these  dam.s  will  ruin  the  Grand 
Ca;-.  yon.  The  contention  Is  completely 
wrone;  In  fact  the  construction  of  the  dams 
and  formation  of  the  lakes  behind  them  will 
enhance  the  accessibility  of  the  canyon  by 
providing  an  easy  boat-route  to  more  point-s 
where  its  a'Aetr-ome  grandeur  can  be  observed 
and  contemplated.  Undoubtedly  you  are  al- 
ready aware  that  this  canyon  is  a  mile  deep. 
I  ask  you  what  difference  a  rise  of  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  In  the  water  level  behind  these 
dams  will  make  In  the  canyon's  natural 
beauty.  I'll  answer  my  own  question  and 
teU  you  that  far  from  defacing  or  ruining 
or  detracting  from  the  beauty  of  the  canyon, 
the  i.ike?  will  Improve  and  add  to  lt.s  gran- 
dour.     EnvLsion  It  for  a  moment. 

I'm  B£  avid  a  conservationist  as  anyone, 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  intemperate  ac- 
cusations brought  agalnBt  this  program. 
Any  thinking  person  will  Immediately  un- 
der.'^tand  the  great,  and  very  great  beneSta 
to  be  realized  by  the  human  population  of 
the  west  from  the  water  and  electric  power 
provided.  There  is  a  definite  shortace  of 
both.  And  all  of  this  and  more  from  a 
project  that  will  bring  more  beauty  to  the 
canyon  rather  than  destroy  it,  as  sometimes 
claimed. 

I  understand  that  most  of  your  eastern 
rivers  are  becoming  more  noxious  daily  be- 
cause of  p':)Uutants,  both  human  and  in- 
dustrial, being  dumped  Into  them.  I  recom- 
mend this  to  you  as  a  problem  for  your  at- 
tack. I  am  confident  you  will  have  tlie  full- 
est support  of  all  our  representatives  in 
'Washington. 

Most  sincerely, 

J.  M.  Clint. 

EcriOR.  The  .^rltna  REPrBi.ti-- 

Mrs.  K  B  Bamett  (letter  June  25)  would 
disregard  the  needs  of  the  fanner  here  in 
Arizona.  After  all.  they  are  a  mere  0  6  per 
cent  of  the  jxipulatlon  of  Arizona.  Let's 
J\iBt  eliminate  that  group  completely  as  her 
letter  seems  to  suggest.  And  as  she  em- 
phasizes, tourism  is  so  much  more  Important 
and  we.  In  .Arizona,  can  then  depend  com- 
pletely on  that  Industry. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  one  small  question. 
Wliat  does  she  propose  we  eat?  Ksp>eclally 
If  all  the  other  states  decide  Arizona  baa  a 
good  thing  going  and  proceed  to  treat  tbelr 
farmers  likewise. 

'Wr.Nsi.ow. 


LAWS  EEL.\TIVE  TO  THE  PrflNTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accomp..- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  e:-;ccu- 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submlttiag  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estunate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
U5ual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  193S). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  w^.cu 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  tiie  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Houae  of  Represent, i- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adni.n- 
Istratlon  of  the  Senat«,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  tlie  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US   Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p    1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FCn  .S.^I.E 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  t!  3 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  GoverntneMt 
Printing  Office,  Washlngu>n,  DC,  2040'3,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  I*u!);ic 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorizetl  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  [)rlntin<:  sliiill  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  pre.scnbe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  autiior:::e 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  sucli  regulatioi's 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional,  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thercc 
(US,  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  directiOTi  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  tltU  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
Who  have  changed  tbelr  residences  wlU  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  bs 
eorrectly  given  In  the  Record. 


One  Hundred  Yoong  Men  Attending  Weit 
Virginia's  Fonrtb  Annnal  National 
Youth  Camp  Hear  President  and  Vice 
President  During  Tour  of  Nation's 
Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WTEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  15. 1966 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
annual  National  Youth  Science  Camp,  a 
permanent  outgnrowth  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia centennial  celebration  in  1963,  is 
held  in  scenic  Pocahontas  County,  near 
Greenbank.  W.  Va.  The  camp  is  op- 
erated by  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  University,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  N.  Coch- 
ran, professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
university. 

Each  year  two  outstanding  science - 
oriented  young  men  represent  each  State 
at  the  camp.  Delegates  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  academic  achievement  and 
scientific  knowledge. 

Annually,  the  camp  participants  are 
brought  to  Washington  to  supplement 
the  3  weeks  which  are  spent  in  camp 
activity  ranging  from  work  with  com- 
puters and  telescopes  to  group  singing 
and  sports  pai^icipation. 

This  year's  Washington  visit  was 
highlighted  by  two  significant  events  on 
Wednesday — one  a  luncheon  at  which 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
addressed  the  100  young  men  who  were 
guests  at  the  event  over  which  I  was 
privileged  to  preside.  A  number  of 
Senators  jointed  us  for  the  occasion  and 
heard  the  Vice  President  remind  that 
the  wonders  of  science  can  be  applied  to 
create  a  better  life  for  man. 

We  were  also  pleased  to  liave  had  with 
us  James  E.  Webb.  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, both  of  whMn  have  been  our 
guest  speakers  in  previous  years. 

Immediately  following  the  luncheon, 
the  students  were  transported  to  the 
navy  yard  where  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  was  dedicating  a  new  research 
ship,  the  $9.2  million  Oceanographer . 

The  President  acknowledged  the  pres- 
ence of  the  young  men  by  referring  to 
"the  100  outstanding  high  school  science 
students  who  have  joined  us  here  today 
from  all  over  the  United  States  " 
The  President  told  them : 
I  hope  there  are  among  you  some  of  our 
oceanographers  of  tomorrow.  You  oould  not 
choose  a  more  Important  and  challenging 
Career. 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  greeted 
and  talked  with  the  campers  indivldu- 
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ally.    Certainly,  it  was  a  thrilling  day  for 
our  young  guests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speeches  of  President 
Johnson  and  Vice  President  Humphrey 
be  inserted  In  tlie  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

.'\ddress    of    Vice    President    Hubert    Hum- 
phrey.   National    Youth    Science    Camp, 
Washington,  D.C,  July   13,   1966 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  sharing  your 
interests    and    exchanging    your    knowledge. 
Science     brings     men    together.       It    has 
brought  men  together  over  the  centuries — 
across  the  boundaries  of  nations,  races  and 
generations. 

Today,  in  America,  we  see  a  spirit  of  cre- 
ative cooperation  fostered  by  the  quest  for 
scientific  knowledge.  One  of  the  rewarding 
experiences  that  has  come  to  me,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Space  Council,  has  been  to  see 
universities  .  .  .  the  many  departments  of 
government  .  .  .  labor  .  .  .  large  and  small 
businesses  all  working  together  to  achieve 
our  common  goal — mastery  of  space. 

With  this  and  other  similar  examples  to 
serve  as  a  model,  we  must  try  to  harness  our 
divergent  and  separated  resources,  and  our 
energies,  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
earthly  environment — problems  of  housing, 
of  health,  of  education,  of  transporta- 
tion .  .  .  yes.  and  problems  too  of  defeat- 
ing poverty,  injustice  and  discrimination, 
and  of  keeping  the  peace. 

These  problems  are  of  Immense  magni- 
tude. But  if  we  create  the  science  needed, 
discover  the  relevant  knowledge,  apply  the 
best  technologies,  and  utilize  all  our  re- 
sources, each  of  these  problems  turns  Into 
an  exciting  opportunity  to  make  life  better. 
A  mathematician  told  me  recently  that, 
in  his  field,  If  a  man  or  woman  did  not  con- 
tribute some  significant  result  before  age 
30 — It   was   too   late. 

While  I  think  he  may  have  been  exag- 
gerating for  effect — he  assured  me  he  was 
not.     He  was  an  old  fogey  of  33. 

The  truth  is  that  sclentUte  in  their  20'b 
and  30's  are  in  important  positions  In  our 
scientific  programs.  I  expect  that  In  the 
nex  tfew  years  I  will  be  able  to  say  the  same 
to  you. 

It  took  mankind  200,000  years  to  emerge 
from  the  Stone  Age. 

It  took  another  10,000  years  from  the  first 
use  of  metal  tools  to  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, now  hardly  a  century  old. 

T»o  key  exhibits  In  our  Smithsonian  In- 
stituUon  vividly  illustrate  the  dramatic  ac- 
celeraUon  in  the  tempo  of  progress.  One  is 
the  first  commercial  CMnputer,  only  17  years 
old.  The  other  is  astronaut  John  Glenn's 
space  capsule,  only  four  years  old,  but  al- 
ready a  museum  piece. 

If  any  age  can  lay  claim  to  being  a  golden 
age  of  adventure  and  discovery,  ours  can. 
Yet  we  have  barely  begiui. 

Here  are  some  of  the  developments  we  can 
look  forward  to  within  the  next  20  years. 

In  agriculture,  the  large-scale  use  of  de- 
salinated sea  water. 

In  medicine,  the  transplantation  of  nat- 
ural organs  and  the  um  of  artificial  ones. 

In  psychUtry.  the  wlde^read  appUcatlon 
of  drugs  that  control  or  modify  the  per- 
Bonallty. 

In  education,  the  use  of  more  sophisticated 
teaching  machine*. 


In  worldwide  communication,  the  every- 
day employment  of  translating  machines. 

In  Industry,  the  extensive  use  of  automa- 
tion, up  to  and  Including  sotne  kinds  of  deci- 
sion-making at  the  management  level. 

In  space,  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent base  upon  the  moon. 

Some  of  you  might  say  that  there  is 
nothing  very  surprising  here.  And  you  would 
be  right. 

Experience  shows  that  It  takes  10  to  30 
years  for  a  new  Idea  to  make  Its  way  from 
iw  inception  in  a  scientist's  mind  to  its  gt-u- 
eral  application  in  everyday  life.  Therefore. 
the  world  of  20  years  from  now  already  ex- 
ists, in  embryo,  in  today's  advanced  research 
establishments. 

For  the  year  2000  however,  we  can  foresee 
some  really  far-out  developments. 

The  virtual  elimination  of  bacterial  and 
viral  diseases. 

The  correction  of  hereditary  defect* 
through  the  modification  of  genetic  chem- 
istry. 

The  Et.epping-up  of  our  food  supply 
through  large-scale  ocean-farming  and  the 
fabrication  of  synthetic  proteins. 

Control  of  the  weather,  at  lea«t  on  a  re- 
gional scale. 

In  space,  the  landing  of  men  on  Mars  and 
the  esUblishment  of  a  permanent  unmanned 
re.search  station  on  tliat  planet. 

The  creation.  In  the  laboratory,  of  prlml-     ~^ 
tive  forms  of  artificial  life. 

This  can  indeed  be  an  age  of  miracles.  It 
will  be  your  age. 

Your  federal  government  Is  committed  to 
working  with  you  to  help  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow.  The  amoimt  of  the  budget 
which  is  devoted  to  supp«-t  of  research  and 
development  has  been  the  fastest  growing 
Item  !n  the  federal  budget. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  thU  is  a 
result  not  of  public  officials  learning  about 
science,  but  of  scientists  learning  about  poli- 
tics. In  fact.  I  think  It  has  been  a  bit  of 
both:  The  nation  and  Its  store  of  knowledge 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  this  mutual 
learning  process. 

The  percentage  of  funds  for  research  and 
development  has  gone  up  from  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  monies  to  support  science  In  1957 
to  about  40  per  cent  in  1965. 

Since  you  have  a  mathematical  back- 
ground, you  know  that  these  percentagee  tell 
you  nothing  about  the  absolute  dollar  mag- 
nitude. 

So  I  feel  I  must  add  that  the  1957  figure  i.s 
25  percent  of  3  bilUon  dollars  and  the  1965 
figure  is  40  per  cent  of  15  billion  dollars. 

The  funds  available  for  scientific  research 
have  increased  in  the  last  8  years  by  a  factor 
of  8. 

Of  course,  the  costs  of  doing  scientific  re- 
search increase  very  quickly  as  scientists  ask 
more  sophisticated  questions  of  nature,  and 
expect  answers  which  are  much  more  precise. 
Probably  the  most  dramatic  example  of  thU 
is  the  decision  to  build  an  atom  smasher 
with  the  power  of  200  Bevatron  (billion  elec- 
tron volts)  at  a  cost  of  approximately  300  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Since  this  Item  and  many  others  are  be- 
yond the  financial  llmlte  of  any  of  our  uni- 
versities, and  since  the  ben^to  are  for  every- 
one, it  is  only  right  and  proper  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  play  lU  role  and  it  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Research  costs  more.  There  has  alao  beea 
a  change  In  the  strategy  of  research. 

I  return,  for  my  example,  to  our  spac* 
program. 
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I  have  logged  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
mllee  In  looUng  Into  various  aspects  of  our 
spa^e  program. 

The  dlacovery  of  the  structure  of  space 
has  req\ilre<l  new  theories,  new  instruments, 
new  materials  and  techniques.  We  have  be- 
gun to  experiment  on  a  vast  scale  and  we  are 
only  now  at  the  threshold.  The  Impetus 
which  th«  space  program  has  given  lis  has 
led  to  advances  In  education,  medicine,  elec- 
tronics, and  many  other  fields. 

And  this  has  Increasingly  been  done — as 
I  pointed  out  before — through  the  creative 
development  of  many  programs,  involving 
many  dlsclf^lnes  and  many  scientists,  ciir- 
rled  out  not  only  by  government  but  by  all 
sectors  of  our  society. 

The  value  of  our  coordinated  assault  on  the 
unknown  has  given  us  the  Impetus  to  extend 
our  knowledge  in  other  places.  Luckily,  for 
me,  I  am  again  involved. 

I  have  recently  been  appointed  chairman 
of  a  newly  created  National  Cksuncil  on  Ma- 
rine Resovircee  and  Engineering  Development 
which  will  look  at  the  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  oceans  to  see  what  kind  of  national 
program  Is  needed  to  extend  and  utilize  our 
knowledge  of  this  Inner  space.  We  are  now 
In  the  position  where  cvirrent  exploration 
and  theory  has  revealed  bow  little  we  know 
and  has  suggested  the  vast  benefits  which 
may  be  possible. 

The  oceans  cover  70  per  cent  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  hold  untold  wealth.  Maybe  it  Is 
time  we  took  the  plunge. 

I  have  only  touched  today  on  some  of  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  that  lie  ahead. 

But  I  will  go  no  further.  I  would  like  to 
close  by  having  a  brief  personal  word  with 
you. 

I  have  beard  It  said  that  science  Is  a  cold 
and  unemotional  career. 

We  know  better.  , 

The  world  of  science  is  the  world  of  man's 
greatest  adventure.  It  is  an  adventure  far 
beyond  that  begun  by  Columbus  or  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  or  by  Cortez. 

It  is  an  adventure  Into  the  unknown.  It 
la  the  search  Into  the  deep  secrets  which  may 
yield  answers  far  beyond  man's  hope.  It 
is  the  place  for  the  man  or  woman  who  will 
devote  himself,  through  long  hours  of  labor 
and  dllBculty,  to  mankind's  cause.  It  is  the 
place  who^  years  of  dedication  and  effort 
may  yield  little.  Yet  It  is  the  place  where 
discovery  and  accomplishment  can  bring  a 
sense  of  reward  and  exhll^tratlon  that  comes 
to  few  people. 

I  applaud  your  choice  of  career.  It  is  a 
career  of  excitement,    I  wish  you  well  In  it. 

Remabks  or  THE  ParsmENT  at  the  Commis- 

8IONINC    OF    THE    NeW    RESEABCH    ShD",    THE 
"OCXAMOCEAPHEX."  NaVT  YAKD.  PIEK  2,  JU1.T 

13.  1966 

Secretary  and  Mrs.  Connor,  Reverend  Har- 
ris, Captain  Wardwell,  my  beloved  friend 
Senator  tlAOHvao-K.  Governor  Bums  of  Ha- 
waU.  Distinguished  Members  of  Congress, 
Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

We  meet  here  today  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  age  of  exploration. 

To  some,  this  might  mean  our  adventures 
In  outer  space.  But  I  am  speaking  of  ex- 
ploring an  unknown  world  at  our  doorstep. 
It  is  really  ova  last  frontier  here  on  earth. 
I  am  speaking  of  mountain  chains  that  are 
yet  to  be  discovered,  of  natural  resources 
that  are  yet  to  be  tapped,  of  a  vast  wilder- 
ness that  Is  yet  to  be  chartered. 

This  is  the  sea  around  us. 

While  our  knowledge  of  the  sea  Is  quite 
primitive,  we  do  know  something  of  its  great 
potential  for  the  betterment  of  the  human 
race  and  all  mankind. 

We  know  that  we  can,  for  Instance,  greatly 
improve  our  weather  predictions.  We  can 
save  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  property  each  year.  We  Just  must 
start  learning  more  about  the  sea. 


We  know  that  the  sea  holds  a  great  prom- 
ise of  transforming  arid  regions  of  the  earth 
Into  new,  rich  and  productive  farinland.s. 

We  know  that  beneath  the  sea  are  count- 
less minerals  and  fuels  which  can  be  found 
and  exploited.  We  know — most  Important 
of  all — that  the  sea  holds  the  ultimate  an- 
swer to  food  for  the  exploding  population  in 
the  world.  Neiirly  fotir-flfths  of  all  life 
on     earth     actually     exists     in     sidt    water. 

Using  science  and  technology,  we  must  de- 
velop Improved  ways  of  taking  fcKjd  from  the 
ocean. 

But  catching  fish  is  Just  not  enough.  It 
has  been  said  that  throughout  history  we 
have  been  simple  hunters  of  the  sea.  Men 
mu.-^t  now  learn  how  to  farm  the  sea. 

Our  scientists  are  developing  a  process  for 
turning  whole  fish  into  a  tasteless  but  highly 
nutritious  prot.ein  concentrate  which  can  be 
used  as  a  supplement  to  our  dally  diet. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
recently  passed  a  bill  for  the  construction 
of  several  pilot  plants  to  bee'.n  the  commer- 
cial development  of  this  fish  protein  food. 
The  dally  output  of  one  of  the.se  plants  would 
provide  enough  high  protein  supplement  for 
well  over  half  a  million  [x^ople  each  day. 

It  is  toward  a  goal  of  understanding  all 
aspects  of  the  sea  that  we  have  commis- 
sioned the  OceanogTaphi-r  today 

Oceanographer  is  one  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey's  14  research  ships  which 
will  begin  to  help  us  explore  the  environment 
around  us.  Her  sister  ship.  Dv^rcrrrreT,  is  un- 
der construction  and  also  wU!  be  commis- 
sioned shortly. 

In  the  past  decAde.  our  support  of  marine 
science  and  technology  has  grown  from  some 
$21  million  to  more  than  »320  million. 

The  Federal  research  fleet  today  totals  115 
vessels. 

Our  progress  has  been  the  handiwork,  of 
course,  of  many  men.  These  men  are  in  and 
out  of  Government.  But  the  Nation  owes  a 
very  particular  debt  to  those  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  men  such  as  our  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Macnuson  of  Washing- 
ton, who  is  here  today  and  whose  efforts  have 
accomplished  so  much  for  oceanography  over 
the  last  decade. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Secreury,  the 
Under  Secretary,  the  AssLstant  Secretaries, 
all  the  employees  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  other  Government  officials 

But  I  also  want  to  say  that  today  we  must 
redouble  our  efforts.  In  the  months  ahead, 
we  shall  establish  our  priorities,  we  shall 
then  set  our  timetables — and  we  shall  follow 
them.  Just  as  we  have  followed  an  orderly 
and  relentless  program  for  the  exploration 
of  space.  And  the  distinguished  Scientific 
Adviser  to  the  President.  Dr  Hornlg,  is  going 
to  keep  seeing  that  we  do  this.  The  frontier 
of  our  deep  challenges  our  spirit  and  we 
want  to  see  that  that  challenge  from  the 
deep  Is  fully  met 

My  Science  Advisory  Committee  has  re- 
cently completed  a  report  on  "The  Effective 
Use  of  the  Sea."  Through  Dr.  Hornlg  I  am 
releasing  that  report  today.  I  should  like  to 
conmiend  It  to  the  attention  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  commend  it,  in  particular.  tx3  the  100 
outstanding  high  school  students  who  have 
Joined  us  here  today  and  who  have  come  to 
the  Capital  from  the  States  of  this  Union.  I 
hope  that  there  are  among  you  some  of  the 
great  oceanographers  of  tomorrow.  You 
could  not  choose,  in  my  Judgment,  a  more 
Important  or  a  more  challenging  career. 

I  am  referring  this  rejxirt  from  my  Science 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  new  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing set  up  by  statute  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  M.*GNtrsoN.  This  Council  will  be 
headed  by  our  distinguished  Vice  President; 
distinguished  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
others  will  serve  on  it 

This  Council  will  survey  all  marine  science 
activities  to  provide  for  this  Nation  a  com- 


prehensive progr.^m  In  this  field.  I  will  ask 
them  to  complete  their  initial  recommenda- 
tions by  the  time  the  new  Congress  convenes 
next  January, 

Truly  great  accomplishments  in  oce.^nog- 
raphy  will  require  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world.  Today  I  send 
our  voice  out  from  this  platform  calling  for 
such  cooperation,  requesting  it,  and  urging  it. 

To  the  Soviet  Union — a  major  maritime 
power — I  today  extend  our  earnest  wish  that 
you  may  Join  with  us  in  this  great  endeavor 

In  accordance  with  these  desires  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  one  of  the  first  long 
voyages  of  Oceanographcr  will  be  a  six- 
month  global  expedition  in  which  the  scien- 
tists from  a  ntmiber  of  our  great  nations  will 
participate.  It  is  our  Intention  to  invite 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  France,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  India,  Malaysia.  Australia.  New- 
Zealand,  Chile,  and  Peru  to  participate  in 
the  first  round-the-world  voyage  of  O'-can- 
ographcr. 

■  We  greatly  welcome  this  type  of  interna- 
tional participation.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, we  believe,  must  we  ever  allow  the 
prospects  of  rich  harvest  and  mineral  wealth 
create  a  new  form  of  colonial  competition 
among  the  maritime  nations.  We  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  a  race  to  grab  and  to  hold 
the  lands  under  the  high  seas.  We  must 
ensure  that  the  deep  seas  and  the  ocean 
bottoms  are.  and  remain,  the  legacy  of  ail 
human  beings. 

The  sea.  In  the  words  of  Longfellow. 
"divides  and  yet  unites  mankind." 

So  to  Capitaln  Wardwell  and  his  distin- 
guished ofTicers  and  men  of  Oceanographcr. 
we  say  today:  Yours  Is  a  most  worthwhile 
mission.  May  you  bring  back  much  for  the 
benefit  of  all  humanity. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  commissioning 
of  your  marvelous  new  ship.  We  wish  you 
the  best  of  results,  fair  winds,  and  smooth 
sailing. 

And  now  I  look  forward  with  a  great  deal 
of  personal  pleasiu-e  to  the  opportunity  to 
view  the  ship  and  some  of  the  developments 
at  first  hand. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Maynard  Flag  Day  Exercises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  flag  and  all  It  represents  is  the 
best  hope  of  the  Nation  and  the  world 
for  freedom  and  peace.  That  Is  the  mes- 
sage I  conveyed  during  Impressive  nag 
Day  exercises  at  Maynard,  Mass.,  in  my  • 
district,  In  which  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate as  guest  speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  part  of 
my  remarks  at  these  exercises  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Remarks  in  Part  of  Congressma.n  Phu  ip  J. 

PHILBIN.    Flag    Dat    Exercises.    Maynard, 

Mass,  June  5,  1966 

Our  flag  with  Its  striking  colors  has  in- 
spired millions  and  mlUions  of  Americans  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Justice.  It 
Is  an  emblem  of  courage,  loyalty,  sacrifice 
and  determination  to  preserve  American 
Ideals  and  principles  and  our  free  way  of  life, 
so  vital  to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Old  Glory  Is  a  symbol  of  encotiragement 
and  enlightenment,  truly  a  beacon  light  of 
hope  and  Inspiration  for  the  down-trodden 
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and  the  oppressed  of  all  lands,  as  well  as  a 
powerful  motivating  force  for  the  people  of 
this  country  to  strive  for  security.  Independ- 
ence, progress  and  peace. 

Our  Flag  exemplifies  the  spiritual  beliefs 
and  moral  aspirations  of  a  people  dedicated, 
as  we  are,  to  the  protection  of  Individual 
rights,  the  sanctity  of  family  life,  social 
justice  and  humane  betterment  for  our  fel- 
low citizens  and  human  kind. 

Today,  as  always,  we  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  this  flag,  and  this  country,  and  this  great, 
free  government,  this  fabulous,  free-enter- 
prise system  that  has  enabled  us  to  become 
the  greatest,  most  powerful,  most  prosperous 
nation  in  history. 

.^s  we  renew  ovu-  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
this  flag,  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  in  prayer- 
ful gratitude  to  our  Maker  for  the  blessings 
he  has  conferred  upon  our  nations,  and  upon 
us,  and  let  us  resolve  to  stand  firmly,  un- 
falteringly and  bravely  against  tyranny  and 
injustice,  as  Americans  have  always  stood,  for 
our  freedoms,  our  homes,  our  shores  and  all 
the  precious  values  that  America  means  to 
us — for  the  rule  of  law,  order  and  Justice 
In  the  country  and  the  world,  and  for  en- 
during peace  which  will  end  bloody  conflict, 
and  restore  amity,  understanding  and  friend- 
ly relations  in  the  world. 

Hail  to  Old  Glory — may  it  always  wave  over 
a  free,  secure,  prosperous  nation.  And  may 
it  soon  wave  over  a  land  and  in  a  world 
united  In  peace  and  brotherhood. 
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The  Open-Housing  Provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  IS,  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
outstanding  broadcasting  station  in  my 
neighboring  State  of  North  Carolina, 
presented  an  excellent  editorial  concern- 
ing the  so-called  open-housing  provisions 
of  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  The  thoughts  expressed  in  this 
editorial  so  clearly  reflect  the  principles 
involved  in  this  type  legislation,  that  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
broadcast  on  June  7,  1966,  by  WBT  In 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  be  included  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whose  House  Is  Whose  Castle' 
One  of  the  great  problems  In  extending 
equal  opportunity  to  aU  the  citizens  of 
America  Is  the  discrimination  in  housing 
that  has  created  ghetto  patterns  In  the  cities 
of  America.  One  of  the  most  tragic  errors 
and  greatest  threats  to  fundamental  liberty 
that  the  citizens  of  America  have  ever  faced 
Is  the  provision  of  the  new  civil  rights  bill 
that  tries  to  correct  this  situation  by  force  of 
law. 

The  bill,  on  which  Senator  Sam  Ervin  of 
North  Carolina  has  opened  hearings,  forbids 
anyone  anywhere  who  is  selling  or  renting 
property  of  any  kind  to  discriminate  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  If  an  Individual  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  cares  to  bring  a  charge,  aayone 
owning  or  leasing  property  can  be  hauled  Into 
court  at  their  own  expense  while  the  govern- 
ment foots  the  bin  for  the  plaintlfT,  and  will 
have  to  prove  by  some  means  that  he  was 
not  discriminating  on  these  groiuids. 

You  might  have  turned  the  applicant  down 


because  he  drinks  too  much  or  has  more 
children  than  you  want  In  your  property,  or 
keeps  parakeets,  or  sings  loudly  in  the  bath- 
tub, but  he  can  claim  it  was  because  he  was 
Negro,  Indian,  or  Irish — Catholic.  Protestant 
or  Jew — German.  Swedish,  or  Sudanese.  The 
amount  of  consideration  you  would  get  in  a 
Federal  court  in  this  day  and  age  can  be 
pretty  well  predicted. 

The  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments 
guarantee  private  property  rights,  but  this 
is  another  c.ise  where  the  government  lawyers 
can  see  only  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  When  Senator  Dirksen 
said.  'If  you  can  tell  me  what  inter.state  com- 
merce Is  Involved  in  selling  or  renting  a 
house  fixed  to  the  soil,  or  where  there  is 
Federal  Jurisdiction,  I'll  go  out  and  eat  the 
chimney  off  the  house,"  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  solemnly  replied  that  the  hou.se 
materials,  furniture,  and  other  items  must 
have  moved  across  a  state  line  at  some  time, 
so  the  whole  house  is  a  product  of  Intersuite 
commerce.  That  far-fetched  reasoning  was 
seconded  by  a  Professor  Philip  Kurland  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  said  that  "the 
time  has  come  to  regard  the  commerce  clatise 
as  almost  plenary  in  Its  application''. 

Well,  if  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
supersedes  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution .Tnd  can  be  used  to  nullify  all  limi- 
tations on  the  Federal  Government  and  Jus- 
tify any  act.  constitutional  or  otherwise,  we 
no  longer  have  a  Constitution  or  a  Bill  of 
Rights — we  ha\e  only  an  interstate  commerce 
clause. 

In  this  debate,  we  are  going  to  hear  very 
often  the  old  bromide,  "property  rights  versus 
human  rights."  But  these  are  Inseparable. 
Property  rightr.  are  a  human  right.  If  this 
bill  passes,  all  the  rights  that  go  with  owner- 
ship of  property  will  be  done  away  with  in 
principle  awaiting  only  the  practice  cw  ap- 
plication of  an  all-powerfiil  government. 
And  certainly  a  man's  home  will  no  longer 
be  his  castle. 

You  cannot  extend  freedom  bv  taking  It 
awav. 


A  Case  for  Bridge  and  Haalapai  Dams 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  akizona 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  former  Senator  Goldwater  is 
one  of  Arizona's  great  outdoorsmen.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  person  who 
has  the  awareness  and  love  of  his  State's 
beauties  which  he  has.  Therefore,  when 
Barry  Goldwater  states  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bridge  and  Hualapai 
Dams  on  the  Colorado  River  in  no  way 
will  destroy  the  beauties  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  Is  so,  and 
no  one  need  feai-  otherwise.  The  follow- 
ing article  by  Senator  Goldwater  sets 
forth  in  clear  fashion  the  facts  of  the 
case  for  the  dams : 

Because  of  the  continuing  controversy 
over  the  construction  of  dams  In  the  Grand 
Canyon  area,  I  would  like  once  again  to  step 
aside  from  my  pwlitlcal  role  and  discuss  wluit 
Is  essentially  a  technical  matter. 

There  are  very  few  men  living  who  have 
explored,  studied,  and  photographed  the 
Grand  Canyon  as  much  aa  I  have — or  love 
It  as  much. 

Others  who  claim  to  know  and  love  the 
canyon,  however,  are  now  In  arms  against 
using  Its  waters  to  bring  new  life  to  the 
arid  central  valleys  of  Arleona.  The  Sierra 
Club,  an  organization  for  which  I  have  al- 


ways Vi,,d  the  highest  reg.ard  Is  leading  the 
way.  In  my  opunon  they  have  f.Uleii  far 
short  of  their  usiial  candor  and  honesty 

Two  words  taken  from  their  widely-ad- 
vertised opposluon  to  the  Grand  C;uiyon 
project  wil!  explain  why  I  make  this  r!i;u-ge. 
They  clr.im  tliat  d;anB  on  the  Colorado 
River  will  "inundate"  and  "flood"  the  Grand 
Canyon.  To  a  person  not  familiar  with  Uus 
beautiful  cjinyon.  which  averages  twelve 
miles  in  widtli,  a  mile  In  depth,  and  is  j80 
miles  long,  the  vii,ion  conjured  up  by  Uiose 
two  words  must  be  horrible.  No  wonder 
such  persons  immediately  write  their  Con- 
Kre.ssmen  to  block  the  project.  Imagine  :ho 
Canyon  actually  full  of  water!  I  agree,  it  is 
unthinkable.  It  also  is  a  totally  false 
impre.s.'^ion 

Lets  look  at  the  truth.  A  key  dam  Is 
Hualai>ai.  or  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  as  it  was 
fii-st  called  It  would  be  600  feet  high.  It 
would  re-st  .■it  the  bottom  of  the  lower  inuer- 
gorge.  which  is  1500  feet  deep  and  is  at 
the  bottom  of  a  main  gorge  which  Is  5.000 
feet  deep.  The  dam.  therefore,  would  not 
even  flood  the  inner  gorge.  It  would,  also. 
be  in  an  area  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
National  Park.  Where  its  narrow  lake  would 
impinge  on  the  Park  It  would  be  for  a  dis- 
tance of  only  13  nulee  and  would  have  a 
maxim imi  depth  of  only  90  feet. 

As  for  marring  the  view  of  the  Canyon,  to 
my  knowledge  there  Is  only  one  point,  and 
this  on  the  north  rim,  where  a  road  now  .ip- 
prc-iches  the  edge,  from  which  this  lake 
could  be  seen.  It  is  also  highly  questionable 
as  to  whether  such  a  relatively  small  lake 
would  be  an  offensive  view  In  such  a  v.ist- 
ness  anj-«-ay. 

In  the  future,  of  course,  other  roads  or 
trails  could  be  constructed  to  either  the 
north  or  the  south  rim.  but  even  then,  a  view 
of  this  lake  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain 
because  of  the  extreme  depth  in  which  it 
would  rest  in  the  bottom  of  the  Canyon 

No  matter  how  you  see  It.  however,  tlie 
Sierra  Club's  frightening  vision  of  a  flooded 
canyon  is  false  and  imworthy  of  their 
usually  acctu-ate  stands  in  defense  of  sound 
conservation.  In  this  case  they  are  taking 
the  role  of  a  special  pfcader,  arbitrarily  try- 
ing to  halt  a  measur^whlch  is.  at  Its  root,  a 
perfectly  sound  conAjnatlon  measure  which 
will  not  imperil  any^atlonal  treasure"  or 
even  a  good  view. 

The  water  that  the  dam  will  make  avail- 
able is  needed  by  the  people  who  live  In  the 
deserts  of  .Arizona.  It  would  be  provided 
under  a  plan  that  calls  for  repayment  by  the 
actual  users  of  the  water  so  that  the  Federal 
government  would  not  be  providing  a  special 
subsidy. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  enough  water  right 
now.  But  we  won't  In  a  few  years.  This 
whole  area  could  become  another  Ho-Ho- 
Kam,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  five 
other  civilizations  which  have  lived  In  these 
valleys  but  had  to  leave  because  of  lack  of 
water. 

And  It  seems  to  me  that  when  one  weighs 
the  needs  of  the  landscape  against  the  needs 
of  man.  it  should  be  man  who  wins  out. 


The  Airline  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

OF    KANSAS  ^ 

IN  THE  SE.NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  15, 1966 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  other  colleaerues  today  In  ex- 
pressing great  concern  over  the  continua- 
tion of  the  present  airline  strike  whicti 
has  crippled  air  traffic  throughout  the 
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July  13,  IVtji! 


United  States.  I  cite  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas aa  another  example  of  how  many 
businesses  are  being  unnecessarily  af- 
fected by  a  strike  which  must  be  settled 
soon  to  pirotect  the  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

Such  firms  as  florists  In  the  Kansas 
City  area  rely  on  air  freight  service  to 
BXistaln  their  business.  The  president  of 
the  Olathe,  Kans.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  advised  me  of  serious  economic  hand- 
icaps In  his  city.  Mr.  B.  C.  Helzberg, 
president  of  the  Helzberg  Diamond  Shop 
forwarded  his  telegram  to  my  office  ex- 
plaining the  economic  ramifications  on 
his  business. 

Sales  efforts  of  such  firms  as  Thermo 
Dynamics  in  Shawnee  Mission  are  being 
crli^led  because  salesmen  are  unable  to 
make  their  calls.  The  Bio  Laboratories 
In  the  same  area  has  suffered  a  crippling 
blow  due  to  the  reduction  in  freight  and 
personnel  hauling  requirements. 

The  President  must  move  swiftly  to 
avoid  any  furtherance  of  the  damaging 
effects  of  this  strike.  I  ask  that  tele- 
grams from  25  separate  Kansas  estab- 
lislmients  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
tbeRxooRi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

July  14.  1966. 
Senator  James  B.  Peakson. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  | 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  airline  strike  has  moved  to  Its  seventh 
day.  It  Is  seriously  affecting  the  normal 
operation  of  our  company  which  depends 
heavily  on  serving  its  customer  emergency 
spare  parts  needs  via  air  freight  and  dis- 
patches service  personnel  to  points  all 
around  the  country  via  commercial  airlines. 
Inability  to  provide  parts  and  service  means 
envelope  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  are  deprived  of  machine  productivity 
and  hence  revenue.  Even  as  sm&II  operation 
as  ours  Is  being  seriously  handicapped  In  Its 
normal  operation  with  much  more  serious 
consequences  to  our  customers.  As  a  John- 
son County  Kansas  resident  I  urge  that  you 
Intercede  for  rapid  settlement  of  the  airline 
strike. 

James  W.  Lenk, 

Vice  President. 

Baldwin,  ICans. 

July  14.  1966. 
Senator  James  B.  Pearson, 
Senate  Office  Building,  i 

Washington,  D.C.: 

As  educational  institution  we  are  appealing 
to  you  to  help  settle  the  present  airline 
strike.  We  fly  out  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 
student  recruiting  trips.  Our  students  and 
parents  use  the  airlines  to  visit  the  collegies 
and  Kansas.  Yoxrr  help  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

P.S.  Enjoyed  your  commencement  address 
on  our  campus  June  6. 

M.  Rat  Terrell, 
Director   of   Admissions,   Baker    Univer- 
sity, Baldicin,  Kans. 

Emporia,  Kans., 

July  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Jamks  B.  Pearson, 
Senator  of  Kansas, 
VJS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

My  administrative  staff  Joins  me  in  express- 
ing grave  concern  over  the  current  airplane 
■tiike  and  Its  effect  on  oui  nationwide  econ- 
omy  and  Its  great  Inconvenience  to  the  trav- 
eling public  this  Slimmer.  Any  personal  at- 
tention and  help  you  can  give  to  this  serious 
■Itiuttlon  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  your 
tamnf  oossUtuents.     We  have  wondered  If 


President  Johnson  Is  receiving  the  deluge  of 
telegrams  now  being  directed  to  hla  »tten- 
Uon. 

JoeEPR  B.  Lattchltn. 
President.  College  of  Emporia. 

Ka.vsas  Citt.  Mo.. 

July  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Jame.s  B.  Pearson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C: 

6.000  airline  employee.s  in  thi.';  iu-e.i  are  out 
of  work  as  a  result  of  the  mech.inics  strike. 
Million  of  doll.=irs  of  p^ijToll  is  lost  to  local 
economy.  This  has  a  d.\mag;ng  effect  on 
the  economy  plus  great  Inconvenience  and 
loss  of  time  to  many  of  our  citizens.  I  urge 
your  influence  in  any  way  possible  to  bring 
the  disu-strous  strike  to  an  early  end. 

S.viiTH  GRIEVE.S  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Kansas  Citv.  Mo  . 

Ju'.y  14.  1966. 
Senator  J   B.  Pearson, 
Senate  0;nce  Building. 
Wa.^hmgton.  D  C  : 

Respectively  request  yoiir  utmcxst  effort  to 
promote  agreement  in  strike  of  five  major 
airlines  permitting  settlement  satisfactory  to 
union,  m.inagement  and  our  country.  Each 
passing  day  multiplies  liardshljis  seriously 
affecting  business  and  the  national  economy. 

A.  C.  SWANSOM, 

President,  Western  Auto  Supply  Co. 

Lawrence.  Kans., 

July  14,  1966. 

Senator  James  E.  Pearson, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC:. 

Believe  time  public  and  business  get  pro- 
tection from  arbitrary  crippling  strike.  Air- 
line strike  interfering  with  our  business 
operations.  Please  exert  your  influence  to 
settle  the  strike. 

Russell  A.  Mosser. 

Centron  Corp. 

Kansas  City.  Mo  .  j!i/_i/ /■<.    1966. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihingtnn,  D  C  : 

We  plead  with  you  to  lend  all  p'issible 
assLstitnce  in  settling  the  airline  strike  that 
Is  affecting  the  Nation.  Our  Immediate 
territory  is  being  hurt  severely. 

Maurice  D  S.  Johnson. 
K.recutive       Vice       Prc.'iident.       First 
National  Bank  of  Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City,  Mo  .  Juhj  14   1966. 
Senator  James  B  Pearson. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D  C .: 

Urge  your  supp'.Tt  in  ending  airline  strike. 
It  Is  imp.->rtant  for  the  econcany  of  Kansas 
City  and  the  Nation  that  .stimething  be  done 
quickly 

Harzteld's  Inc.. 

Sapl  D.  Kass,  Treasurer. 


WiCHrtA,  Kans.,  J\ily  14.  1966. 
James  B   p£.\RsON, 

U.S.    Senator.    New    Senate    Office    Building, 
Wa.ihington.  D  C: 
Pleiuse  bring  to  bear  all   possible  force  in 
your   command    to   end   the    airlines  strike. 
Associated  iNDrsxHiES.  Inc.. 
W  P.  Henry. 

Shawnee  Mission.  Kans,, 

July  14.1966. 
Senator  Jamf.s  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washirigton,  DC: 

Major  airline  strike  is  beginning  to  serl- 
otisly  effect  our  shipment  and  sales.  Would 
appreciate  any  efforts  you  can  exert  to  bring 
about  a  settlement. 

George  M.  McGrew, 
Chairman  of  Board,  Electro  Dynamics 
Corp. 


Shawnee  Mission,  Kans  , 

July  14,1966. 
Hon.  Jamzs  B.  Pxabson, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

Intematlonai  and  docneetlc  buslnees  al- 
ready suffering  because  of  alrUne  strike.  We 
«ak  your  help  In  bringing  pressure  upon 
mediators  to  settle  ertrlke  soon  as  possible. 

JO«  P.  KNAPPENBERGHt, 

President,  Haver-Lockart  Laboratories. 


Jnlv  1.1,   1966 
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Kansas  City.  Ka.ns  . 

July  15.  1966. 
Senator  James  B.  Pearson, 
Senate,  Washington,  DC: 

We  request  your  help  in  ending  the  airline 
strike.  In  oiur  opinion  strong  Federal  meas- 
ures are  in  order  to  force  the  unions  back 
to  work  examples  the  airlines  have  more 
than  compiled  with  the  Presidential  emer- 
ency  board  recommendations  the  alrlinee 
have  consented  to  use  the  national  media- 
tion board  the  unions  rejected  this  cate- 
gorically. 

Let's  stop  the  useless  harm  to  our  e<"on- 
omy. 

Robert  J.  Clark. 
Vice  President,  Conroy  Coffee  Co 

Overland  Park,  Kans.. 

July  15.  1966. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearso.v. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Airline  strike  disastrous  please  take  im- 
mediate steps  for  reinstatement  for  flight 
operations.     Thanks. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Burton. 

TOPEKA.  Kans  . 

July  14.  196ij- 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Request  you  use  every  facility  of  your 
office  to  bring  about  settlement  of  airline 
strike  which  is  hurting  economy  of  Kan.sa^. 

C.  C.  KlLKER, 

Executive  Vice  President,   Kan'^as   State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Kansas  City.  Mo., 

July  14.  1966. 
James  Pearson, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Airline  strike  effect  on  local  economy  is 
severe.  We  urge  you  to  help  effect  Govern- 
ment action  to  halt  strike  immediately. 

Alfred  Lichton, 
President.  Woolf  Bros. 

Wichita.  Kans  . 

July  15.  1966. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  operation  of  our  busine.ss  is  seriously 
complicated  and  may  soon  be  curtailed  by 
thrf^current  airline  strike.  We  understand 
the  companies  have  agreed  to  the  President's 
committee  guidelines  but  that  the  unions 
want  to  ignore  them.  Suggest  congressional 
Intervention  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  is  good  faith  bargaining  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  .Act. 

Vulcan   Materials   Co  , 
Chemicals  DmsioN. 

Kansas  Ciiy.  Ka.ms  . 

July  14.  1966. 
Senator  Jim  Pearson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Air  strike  crippling  to  our  industry  in  both 
freight  and  personnel  hauling  requirements. 
Your  cooperation  in  helping  to  bring  this  to 
a  conclusion  is  sorely  needed.  My  friend, 
Albert  Klesow,  sends  his  regards.  I  hope  to 
meet  you  personally  on  your  next  visit  hoine, 
Duke  Sween, 
President,  BIO  Laboratories,  Inc 


Kansas  Citt,  Mo., 

July  14. 1968. 

Senat<jr  James  B.  Pe.\rson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.shington,  D.C.: 

The  air  strike  is  beginning  to  hurt  the 
country.  Can't  some  way  be  found  to  make 
the  unions  work  while  difference  are  being 
arbitrated. 

Letwis  Kitchen. 

Jul  T  14.  1966. 
Hon,  James  B.  Pe.a.rson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.fiiington.  DC: 

The  pending  airline  strike  is  seriously  af- 
fecting the  economy  of  the  Kansas  City  re- 
gion and  your  efforts  to  bring  about  rapid 
settlement  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
citizens  and  businesses  of  this  area. 
Sincerely. 

PtrA=;A.NT  V.  Mtli  er,  Jr.. 
President,  Commerce  Tru-'ft  Co. 

Shawnee  Mission,  Kans., 

J-.ily  14.  10G6. 
Sonntor  James  Pearson. 
VS.  Seiuitc  Office  Ruildivg, 
Wa.-hington,  DC: 

We  will  appreciate  any  help  you  Ca;i  con- 
tribute toward  settlement  of  the  major  air- 
line strike.     Our  traveling  sales  efforts  and 
air  shlpnient.s  are  being  seriously  crippled. 
Thermo  Dynamics  Corp., 
Max  W.  Burro,  President. 

Kansas  City.  Mo., 

July  14,1966. 
Senator  JAMt'.>  Pear.son, 
Seriate  Office  Building, 
Wa-^hington,  D.C.: 

Our  firm  depends  on  air  freight  service 
into  Kansas  City  for  85  percent  of  our  ship- 
ping. Plen.se  do  what  you  can  to  help  in  this 
air   strike. 

Earl  G.  Lace, 
Wholesale  Florist. 

Olathe.  Kans., 

July  14. 196S. 
Senator  Jamf.s  Pe-Arson, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa-ihington,  D.C: 

Urge  Immediate  steps  to  resolve  airlines 
strike  before  harmful  effect  on  national 
economy  worsens. 

James  R.  Harris, 
President,    Olathe,    Kans..    Chamber    of 
Commerce. 

Overland  Park,  Ka.ns.. 

July  14.1966. 
Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa-^hington.D.C: 

I  urge  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
settle  airline  strike  in  order  to  protect  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  and  State  you  represent. 

P.  J.  RtJBURN. 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

July  14,  1966. 
Senator  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  economic  ramlflcations  of  the  cur- 
rent airline  strike  are  becoming  more  seri- 
ous for  our  area  every  day  It  continues.  We 
appeal  that  you  do  all  possible  to  help  end 
It  promptly. 

B.  C.  Helzberg,  Jr., 
President.  Hclsberg-s  Diamond  Shops. 

ToPEKA,  Kans., 
„        ,  July  14,  1966. 

Hon.  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.shington,  D.C: 

Please  put  forth  every  effort  In  your  power 
to  arrive  at  immediate  strike  settlement  at 


airline.  This  strike  Is  hurting  the  economy 
at  home  and  the  Nation  as  well.  Many  mil- 
lions of  doUars  have  been  loet  by  delay. 
We  depend  greatly  on  airlines  for  our  mode 
of  travel. 

R.  P.  Kolterman, 
PresJdenf,  American  Home  Life  hisur- 
ance  Co. 


India's  Import  Initiative 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^  I  IVES 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Ml-.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  the  ill- 
staiTed,  ill-fed  democracy  of  India  repre- 
.'^pnt.s  the  hope  of  mid-20th  ccntuiy  Asia. 
Her  desire  for  national  political  unity  on 
a  dcnioci-atic  basis  is  a  desire  shared  by 
all  of  us  in  the  West  who  benefit  from 
deinociatic  institutions  and  ideals  eveiy- 
da.v. 

_  Yet,  those  who  look  with  hiah  ex!>ecta- 
tion  to  India's  future  know  at  a  glance 
that  her  population,  weather,  asricultural 
=  pi-oduction,  and  industrial  capacity  mili- 
tate against  the  stability  that  democratic 
institutions  demand  in  order  to  floui'ish. 
The  economic  plipht  of  India  must  be 
alleviated  and  finally  solved  If  tliis  vast 
subcontinent  Is  to  offer  a  model  to  other 
Asian  countries  now  emerging  into  the 
harsh  realities  of  the  20th  centuiy. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  was 
heartened  to  read  recent  newspaper  ac- 
counts that  Pi-ime  Minister  Ghandi's  gov- 
ernment had  announced  a  jrolicy  which 
bodes  well  for  the  increased  development 
and  productivity  of  India's  delicately 
balanced  economy.  The  announcement 
outlined  a  policy  of  liberalization  of  re- 
strictions on  imports  affecting  foreign 
raw  materials  and  spare  parts. 

It  was  a  bold  move  and  courageous  step 
forward  along  the  path  of  economic  via- 
bility. In  breaking  out  of  the  cage  of  a 
controlled  and  protective  economy,  India 
has  showTi  herself  willing  to  meet  assist- 
ing countries  and  world  organizations 
halfway.  She  has  recognized  the  great 
harm  that  comes  of  a  domestic  Industi-y 
running  at  only  half  its  capacity.  And 
It  became  painfully  clear  that  foreign 
sources  of  assistance  were  increasingly 
reluctant  to  extend  aid  to  an  economy 
whose  prospects  for  self -sustained  growth 
were  becoming  ever  dimmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  new  expansionary  policy  should  re- 
ceive our  praise  and  support.  It  will  re- 
store confidence  in  the  countries  pro- 
viding aid,  as  well  as  increase  the  chances 
that  aid  money  will  be  better  Invested. 
As  Americans,  steeped  in  the  tradition  of 
self-help  and  free  competition,  we  owe 
India  our  vote  of  confidence  and  a  re- 
ne^ved  promise  of  willing  financial  sup- 
port. In  so  doing  we  reaffirm  our  belief 
In  the  developing  nations  who  care 
enough  to  help  themselves. 

Following  Is  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  two  articles  from 
the  Post  and  New  York  Times  which  re- 
port on  the  new  Indian  policy. 
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[Prom  tlie  Washington  Post,  June  23,  :96fll 
Praise   for   India 

The  liberalization  of  India's  import  policies 
which  have  hitherto  limited  the  avMilability 
of  many  commodities  needed  by  Indian  in- 
dustry ought  to  receive  general  praise.  Tins 
IS  not  Ju.st  ijecavi.'^e  the  action  has  bcfn 
ureed  and  recommended  by  the  United 
states,  the  World  B,ink  and  others  involved 
in  .aiding  India.  It  is  primarily  because  it  is 
a  policy  that,  by  every  av.allable  evidence, 
is  necessary  to  get  the  economv  of  India 
moving.  And  the  very  first  essential  of 
progress  in  India  is  a  rate  of  ec<;noinlc  growth 
that  will  move  the  economic  system  forward 
and  achieve  a  high  rat«  of  .«!elf"-su.<;taln(,xi  In- 
du>trial.and  agricultural  development. 

The  Congress  Party  h.as  kept  the  Indi.m 
economy  in  wr.ips.  It  has  had  an  exaggerated 
confidence  in  economic  controls.  Tlie  Priir.o 
Minister  has  had  the  courage  to  u&.e  the 
initiative  and  depart  from  this  policy. 

Much  as  the  United  States  may  and  will 
aj)!>iaMd  this  courageous  act,  India  needs 
more  than  prai.se  and  applaiu-ie.  We  have  a 
large  stake  in  helping  the  Indian  covornment 
prove  this  expansionary  policy  the  right  one. 
It  will  1)0  a  c  ita.strcphe  indeed  if  tlie  freer 
economy  does  not  pr^Kluce  progress  in  India. 
It  mu.st  be  made  to  work  and,  if  it  is  to 
work,  foreign  help  for  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development  must  be  forthc:->ming 
from  the  United  States  and  from  the  whole 
con.sortium  Involvod  in  financing  India. 

India  hixs  taken  several  bold  steps-  devalu- 
ation, lower  import  barriers,  a  shaking  up 
of  the  public  sector,  a  new  impetus  in  agri- 
culture. But  it  faces  a  crisis  In  the  next  six 
months  in  which  the  weather  and  foreign 
help  that  it  does  not  control  still  may  be 
decisive.  We  cannot  control  the  monsoon 
which  so  cruelly  disappointed  India  last  year 
but  we  can  have  a  great  influence  on  aid. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  22.  1966] 

Aid  Boosted,  Indu  Eases  Import  Bars 

(By  Warren  Unnai 

New  Dfxhi.  June  21.— India  decided  today 
to  liberalize  her  import  policy  on  foreign  raw 
materials  and  spare  parts.  Tlie  decision  was 
made  as  the  World  Bank's  "Aid  India"  con- 
sortium came  up  with  a  record  amount  of 
foreign  currency  to  help  ease  the  risk  In  the 
new  liberalization. 

The  liberalization  on  Imports  is  a  radical 
step  for  a  country  that  has  long  prided  itself 
on    a  controlled   ar^d   protective   economy 

Raw  materials  and  spare  parts  are  badlv 
needed  by  a  domestic  Industry  that  has  been 
running  at  half  its  capacity. 

The  World  Bank  consortlima  figure  ap- 
proaches 8900  mllUon  in  what  is  called  "non- 
project  as.sistance.-  This  is  aid  that  is  not 
tied  to  designated  programs  and  thus  is 
readily  usable  for  whatever  India's  economic 
planners  deem  most  necessary. 

The  total  aid  package,  including  the  "proi- 
ecf  or  designated  assistance  for  this  current 
first  year  of  India's  fourth  5-vear  plan  is 
expected  to  reach  $1.5  billion. 

In  the  past  the  World  Bank  consorthim 
had  been  able  to  raise  only  about  $600 
million  in  nonproject  and  about  $1  billion  in 
overall  annual  aid. 

The  United  States,  as  in  the  p.xn.  is  the 
biggest  contributor. 

The  US.  commitment  is  for  about  $450 
million,  $100  million  for  nonproject  raw 
material  and  spare  parts  purchases  promised 
earlier  this  year  during  the  visit  here  of  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  $280  million 
in  new  nonproject  aid  and  $70  million  In 
project  aid. 

Two  countries.  West  Germany  and  Japan, 
had  been  holding  up  the  World  Bank  con- 
sortium announcement — and  the  parallel 
Indian  liberalization  announcement.  The 
Germans,  whose  thinking  is  governed  by  hard 
headed  business  terms  rather  than  consider- 
ations of  International  politics,  are  expected 
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to  come  up  with  about  »76  mniion  in  non- 
project  aid  after  Indian  Fii.ance  Minister 
Sachlndra  Chaudhurl  makes  a  personal  visit 
to  Bonn  later  this  week.  Tr.e  Japanete  are 
now  expected  to  corns  up  wi'h  «53  mlUior.. 

With  the  final  tally  In  frcm  Germany. 
Japan,  the  United  States.  .^.5  ■xeil  a.s  the  c*h2r 
consortium  members  (Britain.  Prnnce.  Cah- 
ada.  the  Netherland.-;.  Italy.  Belgulm.  the 
Bank  Itself  and  its  International  Devi'lop- 
ment  Association  1  it  is  hoped  that  the  f.;;ure 
will  be  nearer  $900  niillxa  than  the  present 
♦800  million. 

The  difTerence  v.ill  have  an  eflect  on  how 
much  and  how  readily  India  feels  it  c.^n 
liberalize  Its  imports.  Originally,  after  an 
understanding  reached  betv.ecn  World  Bank 
President  George  Woods  and  li-.di.m  Minister 
of  Planning  Asoka  Mehta  in  Washington  in 
April,  India  hoped  to  make  an  across  the 
board  Import  liberal-zation  on  all  spare  parts 
and  raw  material  components  In  return  for 
getting  $900  million  in  nonproject  aid. 

With  something  less  than  that,  India  feels 
Its  liberalization  must  come  more  gradually. 
This  means  allowing  in  siach  noncompetitive 
raw  materials  as  copper  and  z:nc  now  and 
assuring  the  country's  53  priority  industries 
that  they  will  be  granted  import  iiceases  for 
other  goods  when  they  apply. 

Some  economists  see  a  danjcer  In  thl.-. 
They  fear  that  India's  big  ind-'ostrialists  will 
be  delighted  with  the  assurance  of  importing 
the  essential  parts  but  will  press- ire  the  gov- 
errunent  against  any  later  liberalization  on 
Importing  the  foreign  finished  goods  that 
may  give  them  a  run  for  their  money. 

And  yet  this  liberalization  also  is  con- 
sidered vital  to  India's  economy.  If  the 
country  Is  ever  to  be  prodded  Into  e.xpanding 
the  use  of  Its  existing  capacity,  as  well  as  into 
Increasing  the  Industrial  capacity  itself,  for- 
eign competition  is  considered  the  necessary 
prodder. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  22,  1966] 
IKDIA      Liberalizes      LiMrrs      01*      Imports: 
Sweeping  Move  Is  Descinid  To  Si  lr  In- 
dustrial Growth 

(By  J.  Anthony  Lukas)  < 
New  Delhi,  June  21 — The  Indian  Govern- 
ment announced  tonight  a  sweeping  liberal- 
ization of  restrictions  on  imixjrts.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  provide  more  raw  materials  and 
spare  parts  for  the  country's  lagging  ladus- 
trlai  machine. 

The  move  follows  Indications  from  the  10- 
natlon  Aid  India  Consortium  that  it  would 
provide  Increased  commodity  assistance  to 
finance  these  Imports. 

Although  the  Government  announced  Its 
Intention  to  llber.Uize  Imports  two  weeks  ago, 
the  timing  of  the  move  surprised  observers 
here.  It  had  not  been  expected  until  after 
the  consortium  announced  a  predicted  »900- 
milllon  aid  pledge. 

The  consortium  pledge  has  been  delayed — 
In  part  because  of  hesitation  by  'West  Ger- 
many and  Japan  over  their  contributions — 
but  the  Indian  Government  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  UberallzaClon  now. 

INDIANS    HCPBCSS    CONTOJENCE 

Indian  ofBclals  said  tonight  they  were  cot 
taking  much  of  a  chance.  They  said  India 
already  had  private  pledges  from  most  of 
the  consortium  countries.  They  expressed 
ponfldence  that  the  full  $900-mllllon  aid  or 
^  Euax close  to  it,  would  be  announced  shortly. 

yOlftliCe  Minister  Sachlndra  Chaudhurl  left 
^n  a  trip  to  Europe  during  which  he  is  to 
|0lKUa9«id  prospects  with  West  Germany, 
tHB  country  proyldlng  the  most  difficulty 
now,  as  well  as  with  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
France  and  Italy. 

However,  officials  here  also  said  that  the 
llbefalizatlon  could  not  have  waited.  They 
■aid  that  it  was  a  companion  move  to  the 
devaluatloo  of  the  rupee  announced  June  5 
And  that,  without  it,  devaluation  would  have 
been  meaninglees. 


Tlie  Government  Is  counting  on  the  In- 
creased supphes  of  raw  materials  and  spare 
parts  to  brmg  Industrial  production  up  to 
full  capacity,  reduce  prices  raised  by  devalua- 
tion and  permit  Increased  exports.  Every  day 
the  liberalization  was  delayed  meant  delay 
in  getting  this  process  started, 

STEPS    iniGrD    BY    CHEDITORS 

Liberalization  and  devaluation  are  among 
the  steps  th.it  had  been  urged  by  the  United 
States  and  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  In  order  to'  get 
the  Indl.vi  economy  moving.  They  had  be- 
came the  conditions  for  Increased  ■\A'estern 
assistance  for  India's  fourth  five-year  plan. 

Tonight's  move,  which  was  described  by 
the  Government  as  a  first  step,  affected 
primarily  59  so-called  "priority"  Industries. 

These  .are  Industries  that  either  contribute 
to  exports,  help  provide  substitutes  for  goods 
now  Imported  or  produce  for  essential  do- 
mestic consumption. 

Small  companies  operating  In  these  59  m- 
durtrics  will  be  able  to  obtain  licenses  vir- 
tually automatically.  They  will  be  author- 
ized to  handle  Imports  up  to  three  times  the 
rupee  value  of  the  licenses  they  were  granted 
In  1964  G5. 


Chairman  of  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee Keynote*  Leadership  Seminar 
Which  Initiates  Citizen  Workshops  on 
Clean  Water  for  America 


EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    Wl^'iT    VTPGtNIA 
IN   TllZ  SENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  15.  1966 

Mr  R.-\NDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
IztVcik  Walton  League  of  America  and  13 
coo'Serating  organizations  have  sched- 
uled— for  this  summer  and  early  fall — 
a  series  of  citizen  workshops  on  clean 
water  for  America,  These  workshops  are 
dcsiLTied  to  inform  aiid  educate  the  pub- 
lic in  the  need  for  active  participation  in 
the  developmeiit  of  water  qualitv  stand- 
ard.'', as  called  for  by  the  Federal  Wateir 
Quality  Act  of  196.5.  This  educational 
project  in  all  regions  of  the  country  is 
bein<T  financed  in  part  through  a  grant 
to  the  Izaak  'Walton  League  from  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  participated  as  keynote  speaker  in 
the  initial  nationwide  planning  and 
study  seminar  which  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Mai-yland's  Center  of  Adult 
Education  on  June  17  to  19.  Eighty  offi- 
cials representing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. State  agencies,  conservation  and 
wildlife  organizations,  business  and 
labor  groups  attended  this  initial  semi- 
nar which  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  success  and  effrctiveness  of  the  sub- 
sequent area  workshops.  My  home  Stat« 
v.-as  represented  by  H.  G.  Woodrum,  pres- 
ident of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  in 
West  Virginia. 

The  conferees  pursued  extensive  dis- 
cussions of  the  various  aspects  of  State 
and  Federal  roles  In  water  quality  con- 
trol, including  proper  financing  of  State 
agencies,  adequate  statutes,  fiiiancial  as- 
sistance for  construction  of  abatement 


facilities,  education,  enforcement,  and  re- 
search. In  this  initial  conference,  spe- 
cial emphasis  was  placed  on  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  19C5,  under  which  Stat;  s 
may  establish  watc'  quality  standa'-ds 
en  interstate  water:,  within  their  boun- 
daries. 

The  3-day  Teader.-iiip  seminar  at  Col- 
lege Park  was  chaired  by  the  able  pres- 
ident of   the   Conservation  Foundation, 
Russell  E.  Train,  who  has  e.st'iblishcd  a 
distinguished  record  of  public  service  in 
con.servalion  affairs.     The  distinguished 
naliciial  president  of  the  Izaak  W'alton 
League.   Reynolds   T.    Harnsbergcr,   ex- 
tended the  official  welcome  to  the  con- 
ferees and  the  league's  conservation  di- 
rector, J.  W.  Penfold.  explained  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  citizen  v.orkshops.    Among 
the  guest  speakers  was  James  M.  Quig- 
ley.  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration.    Com- 
missioner Quigley   discussed   the   "Fed- 
eral   Government    and    Clean    Water." 
The  Izaak  Walton  League  and  the  co- 
operating  organizations   obviously   vis- 
ualize the  1965  act  as  offering  significant 
opportunity  for  citizens  to  constructive- 
ly participate  with  Federal  and  State  of- 
ficials in  the  critical  effort  to   achieve 
clean  water.     The   league   considers   it 
Lmportant    that    the   leadership    of    the 
various  workshops  be  in  a  position   to 
advise  citizen  participants  on  pollution 
abat-ement  programs  and  on  how  to  par- 
ticipate in  State  hearings. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  initial 
planning  and  study  seminar  returned  to 
their  respective  home  areas  to  form  com- 
mittees to  sponsor  regional  work.shops. 
These  workshops — consisting  of  discus- 
sions and  planning  sessions — will  be  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  service 
clubs,  conservation  organizations,  and 
other  local  and  area  persons  who  may  be 
concerned  with  future  water  quality 
heariiigs  in  their  regions.  The  impor- 
tance of  participating  in  public  hearings 
and  methods  of  effective  presentation 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  regional  citizen 
workshops  on  clean  water  for  America. 

For  this  commendable  endeavor  in  the 
development  of  citizen  education  and 
awareness  of  the  pressing  national  prob- 
lem of  water  quality,  I  congratulat«  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and  the 
cooperating  organizations!  Conservation 
Foundation,  American  Fisheries  Society. 
Garden  Club  of  America,  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  League  of 
Women  Voters  Education  Fund,  National 
Association  of  Counties,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts,  National  Audubon  Society,  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs, 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  Sport  Fish- 
ing Institute.  Wildlife  Society,  and  Wild- 
life Management  Institute. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  program  of  the  planning 
seminar  for  citizen  workshops  on  clean 
water  for  America,  the  welcome  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  T.  Hamsberger,  the  remarks  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold,  and  tlie  text  of  my 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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GmzEN  Workshops  on  Clean  Wateb  fob 
America — Leadership  Seminar — Juni  17- 
19.  1966 — Center  of  Adt7i,t  Education, 
UNTVERi^iTT  op  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Md.,  Pridat,  Jcnx  17 

Morning  Se&slon — Ch.alrman:  Russell  R 
Train.  President.  The  Conservation  Poun- 
d.ition. 

Welcome— Reynolds  T.  Harnsberger.  Na- 
tional President.  The  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America. 

Why  tJie  Workshops— J.  W.  Penfold.  Con- 
servation Director,  Tlie  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  Amorici. 

Address— Hon.  Je.nnincs  Randolph.  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Public  Works,  United 
Slates  Senate. 

The  Federal  Government  and  Clean 
Water— Hon.  James  M.  Quigley,  Commis- 
sioner, Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Adiniulstratjon. 

State  Government  and  Clean  Water— James 
Coulter,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Environmental 
Hygiene,  Maryland  State  Health  Department. 

.\ftemoon  Session — Chairman:  Thomas  L. 
Kimball.  Executive  Director,  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 

WII.AT  QUALITY  WATER  IS  NEEDED  FOR 

Fish  and  Wildlife — Richard  H.  Stroud, 
Executive  'Vice-President,  Sport  nshlng 
Institute. 

Public  Health  and  Recreation:  C.  L.  Wllbar. 
Jr.,  Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Sanitary  Water 
Board. 

Industry:  David  E,  Simon  n,  Cyrus  Wm. 
Rice  .^-  Company. 

Agriculture:  Clarence  S.  Britt,  Assistant 
to  Branch  Chief,  Soil  &  Water  Conservation 
Research  Division,  U.SDA. 

Steering  Committee  Meeting  on  Regional 
Workshop  Planning. 

SATURDAY.    JUNE  18 

Cliairman:  Mrs.  Ha«kell  Rosenblum, 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

Water  Quality  Standards  and  Enforce- 
ment: Murray  Stein,  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration. 

Worklne  With  Industry  on  State  Water 
Quality  Standards  and  Clean  Water  Pro- 
gr,->.ni.s:   Harold  Jacobs.  E.  I.  DuPont  Co. 

CotTec   and  Doughnuts  in   Exhibit   Hall. 

Or(,;ani;5ing  Retjjonslbie  Statewide  Citizen 
Cooperation  for  Clean  Water:  Charles  H. 
CallLson.  AssLsfuit  to  the  President,  National 
Audubon  Society. 

Techniques  of  E:Tectlve  Citizen  Partici- 
pation In  the  Hcarinss  Process:  Mrs.  C.  P.  S. 
Sharpe,  Program,  Secretary  Water  R,esources, 
League  of  Women  Voters   of  the  U.S. 

WORKSHOPS  CONVENE,  1  :30 

Work-shop  No.  1 :  Helping  Local  Govern- 
ment to  Participate  Effectively  in  Develop- 
ing State  Water  Quality  Programs.  Chair- 
man: Rodney  Kendig,  Field  Service  Director, 
National  Association  of  Counties.  Co-Chair- 
man:  John  R.  Shealler,  Repources  Planning 
Officer,  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission. 

Workshops  No.  2:  Making  the  Most  of  St^te 
Hearings— the  Procedur.M  Process  and  Fol- 
low-up. Chairman:  Sydney  Howe,  Tlie  Con- 
servation Foundation.  Co-Chalrman:  Philip 
Er.rske.  Northeast  Field  Representative,  Wild- 
life Management  In.stitute, 

Workshop  No.  3:  Defining  the  Water  Qual- 
ity You  Wart — Expressing  Clean  Water  Ob- 
jectives in  Terms  of  Uses,  with  Awareness 
of  Costs,  etc.  Chairman:  Gerard  A.  Rohllch, 
Director,  University  of  Wi.^consin  Water  Re- 
sources Center.  Co-Chalrman:  Mrs.  Prank 
O.  rtandstrom.  Northeastern  Zone  Repre- 
sentative The  Garden  Club  of  Amelrca, 

Work.shop  No.  4:  The  Citizen's  Water  Qual- 
ity Survey- How  to  Get  and  Present  Useful 
Information.  Chairman:  Joseph  Chantlg- 
ney,  Crener^U  Vlce-Chalrman  Cook  Ctounty. 
111.,    Clean    Streams    Committee.     Co-Chatr- 
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man:  Francis  T.  Christy,  Jr..  Vice-President 
(Conservation)  Audubon  Naturalist  Society 
of  the  Central  Atlantic  States. 

Workshop  No.  5:  Working  Together — Orga- 
nizing Effective  Sustained  Cooperation 
Among  Citizen  Groups,  Local  and  Statewide. 
Chairman:  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Clusen,  Chairman, 
Water  Resources  Committee.  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.  Co-Chalrman: 
William  B.  Morse,  Northwest  Field  Repre- 
sentative, Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

SUNDAY',  JUNE  19 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Whittemore, 
League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund. 

Workshop  Reports  by  Workshop  Chair- 
men. 

Report  on  Plan  for  Regional  Workshops. 

Summary:  Prank  Gregg,  Vice-President, 
The  Conservation  Foundation. 

Closing   Remarks:    J.    W.    Penfold,    IWLA. 

Welcome 
(Reynolds    T.    Hamsberger,    national    presi- 
dent, the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica) 

Judge  Train,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  It 
Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  open  the 
first  Citizen  Workshop  for  Clean  Water.  I 
welcome  you.  Individually  as  respected  con- 
servation leaders,  and  also  as  representa- 
tives of  respected  citizen  organizations 
who — with  us  in  the  Izaak  Walton  League — 
are  determined  to  improve  the  environment 
within   which   all   Americans   must   live. 

In  a  real  sen.se.  a  welcome  from  me  might 
be  thought  supierfluous,  because  this  work- 
shop and  seminar  Is  yours  as  well  as  ours. 
Your  Interest  and  cooperation  has  helped 
make  It  possible — Its  values  xvill  assuredly  be 
realized  only  as  your  talents,  expertise, 
Imagination  and  foresight  are  utilized  dur- 
ing workshop  sessions. 

We  in  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica have  had  a  long  history  of  interest,  con- 
cern and  action  in  the  clean  water  move- 
ment. It  can  be  said  truthfully  that  a 
major  reason  for  establishment  of  the 
League  nearly  45  years  ago  was  a  crrowing 
disgust  at  the  accelerating  rate  at  which 
prime  fishing  waters  were  being  lost  to  mu- 
nicipal. Industrial  and  watershed  pollu- 
tion. 

In  1927-1928,  the  League  undertook  at  the 
request  of  President  Coolldge's  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Committee  a  nation-wide  survey  of 
water  pollution.  Handled  through  our  State 
Divl.slons,  local  chapter  and  cooperating 
groups  and  individuals  the  survey  was  hardly 
a  complete  one.  but  It  was  the  first  national 
eflort  to  appraise  the  water  pollution  prob- 
lem nationally.  What  It  found  wajs  shock- 
ing. And  a  shocked  public  very  slowly  be- 
gan to  take  action.  Y'ou  have  all  been  a 
part  of  that  procrress. 

A  great  deal  has  happened  since:  a  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made,  but  the  prog- 
rc^^s  has  not  been  fast  enough  and  Congress 
itself  In  1956— thirty  years  later — decided 
this  was  true  and  with  enactment  of  PL- 
660  becan  to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  supplement,  compli- 
ment and  stimulate  SUit^e  programs  and  com- 
munity action. 

Congress  acted  again  In  1961  to  strengthen 
the  Federal  role  And  last  year  In  passing 
the  Water  Quality  Act  launched  an  intensi- 
fied program  and  announced  an  unequivocal 
national  policy  that  we  are  In  business  to  en- 
hance the  Nation's  water  resources,  that  we 
are  in  business  to  get  water  clean. 

The  States  still  retain  their  prerogative  and 
priority  of  position  to  Act.  This  is  as  It 
should  be.  but — If  they  can  not  or  will  not 
act — the  public  Is  through  with  temporizing, 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  act. 

I  believe  all  of  us  here  are  unahlmous  In 
hoping  that  the  States  will  act.  The  purpose 
of   this    workshop   and    those   to  follow   to 


basloally  to  help  mobilize  responsible  citizens 
to  help  tlielr  individual  States  do  the  best 
po.sslble  Job  for  theinselves. 

Tills  is  a  worthy  and  most  laudable  objec- 
Uve.  You  are  accepting  the  challenge  of 
good  citizenship  hi  a  most  meaningful  sen<^e. 
We  welcome  you.  We  applaud  you.  We  wisii 
you  God  speed  in  your  endeavor. 

Why  the  Workshops 
(J.  W.  Penfold,  conservation  director,  tlie 
Iza^tk  Walton  League  of  America) 
In  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  Congress 
threw  a  direct  challenge  to  each  of  the  50 
States  ■•to  put  up  or  shut  up."  It  calls  on 
them  to  declare  Uielr  Intentions  and  to  follow 
up  with  poisitive  actions  to  clean  up  pollu- 
tion of  Interstate  waters  within  their  bound- 
iu-ies,  or  to  expect  the  Federal  Government  to 
act  for  them  in  the  public  Interest.  The 
nimoet  unanimous  vote  for  the  measure  in 
Congress  makes  It  clear  that  positive  action 
Ls  what  the  public  wants.  The  public  Is  tired 
of  temporizing  with  filthy,  unusable  wat<?r 
Tlie  Act  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
"water  quality  standards"  on  Interstate 
waters.  It  provides  a  period,  ending  June  30 
1S67.  during  which  each  State  has  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  such  standards  and  a 
progriun  for  their  implementation  and  en- 
forcement. If  standards  and  programs  pro- 
posed by  a  State  are  found  satisfactory  by 
the  Secretary,  he  will  declare  them  to  be  the 
Federal  st.andards.  If  he  does  not  find  them 
Etitisfactory.  or  if  a  State  does  not  act  at  aP, 
the  Secretary  Is  directed  by  the  Act  to  In- 
stitute procedures  whereby  standards  shall 
be  established.  In  every  sense  this  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  the  States  to  "get  cracking." 

Tne  Act  calls  for  each  State  to  develop  ita 
water  quality  standards  program  "following 
public  hearings."  Congress  thus  emphasized 
that  the  general  public  has  a  stake,  a  right 
and  a  rerponsibllity  in  establishing  water 
quality  standards.  Thoughtful  citizens 
should  insist  that  full  public  hearings  be 
held  in  their  States.  It  is  equally  their  obli- 
gation to  participat-e  responslblv  and  effec- 
tively in  such  hearings. 

The  hearings  will  provide  opportunity  for 
citizens  to  stat«  their  rtght  to  clean  water 
As  the  President  said  "no  one  has  the  right 
to  use  Americ-a's  rivers  .  .  .  which  belong  to 
all  the  people,  as  a  sewer."  But  reiteration  of 
this  truism  Is  not  enough.  Citizens  must  be 
prepared  to  .answer  arguments  against  high 
suuidards. 

Citizens  must  be  prepared  to  sUte  clearlv 
the  uses  which  the  public  wishes  to  make  of 
public  waters. 

Essentially,  determining  the  beneficial  uses 
which  each  lake  and  stream  in  each  State 
must  serve  Is  the  basis  of  the  water  quality 
standards  program.  If  the  public  decides 
that  a  stream  should  serve  no  purpose  other 
than  as  a  sewer,  that  will  be  a  standard,  and 
an  unconscionable  one.  The  Nations  cant 
afford  to  waste  water  that  way.  If  the  pub- 
lic dpcldes  that  it  shall  be  kept  clean  enough 
to  support  trout  (or  other  game  fish)  and  to 
permit  water-skiing  and  swimming,  it  will 
likely  be  clean  enough  for  use  as  water  .-sup- 
ply and  for  industry  and  agriculture  as  well 
...  a  high  standard  and  a  desirable  one. 

To  maintain  such  a  standard,  or  to  accept 
a  lower  one  is  a  political  decision  which  the 
people  themselves  must  make,  or  in  default 
it  will  be  made  for  them. 

Briefly,  this  is  what  the  whole  water  qual- 
ity standard  program  Is  really  about— the 
public  deciding  what  standards  of  excellence, 
or  of  filth,  shall  be  maintained  In  its  public- 
waters  to  fulfill,  or  to  limit,  the  beneficial 
uses  to  which  the  public  wants  to  put  their 
lakes  and  streams. 

Essentially  the  purpose  of  this  workshop 
program,  which  we  are  getOng  underway  this 
morning.  Is  to  broaden  our  own  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  and   the  opportunities 
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•vallable  to  citizens  to  help  solve  It  and  to 
broaden  the  base  of  understanding  among 
citizen  groups  generally  ...  to  the  end  that 
citizens  will  more  nearly  fulfill  their  role  in 
the  nation-wide  effort  to  achieve  clean  water. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  declare  ourselves 
for  clean  water.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  more  difficult  taslis — to  secure 
legislation,  to  pass  bond  issues,  to  accept  in- 
creased taxes,  to  pay  higher  commodity  costs 
and  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  when  the 
going  la  rough. 

Citizens  win  do  this  and  do  It  well,  but 
they  must  have  the  confidence  which  comes 
with  understanding.  Our  work  is  to  develop 
such  understanding  ourselves  and  to  com- 
municate It  effectively  to  as  large  a  segment 
of  the  public  as  we  can. 

During  the  next  two  days  we  shall  be  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means  for  achieving  these 
objectives  and  designing  the  plan  whereby 
each  of  us  and  the  citizen  organizations  we 
represent  may  make  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion toward  this  vital  public  need  ,  .  .  clean 
water  for  America. 

KxTNOTX  Address  by  Sen.ator  Jenni.vcs  Ran- 
dolph, CHAaM.^N,  Senate  Committee  ox 
Public  Woucs,  at  Leadekskif  Seminar 
iNrriATlNC  Nationwide  CrriZEN  Workshop 
ON  Clxak  Watxr  roR  America 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  for  this  manifestation  of 
obligation  as  members  of  the  American 
community. 

The  workshop,  which  begins  today  and  is 
directed  towaxd  development  of  public  In- 
terest In  the  establishment  of  water  quality 
standards.  Is  Indeed  a  laudatory  action. 

When  the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1965  was 
passed,  the  law  provided  th^»  all  affected 
•egments  of  our  national  community  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  water  quality  standards. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind,  and  I  am 
sure  there  Is  no  doubt  In  yours,  that  the 
Industrial  and  governmental  sectors  of  the 
economy  wlU  be  well  represented  at  any 
coqference  on  standards. 

The  extent  of  citizen  participation,  how- 
ever, would  be  clearly  questionable  were  it 
not  for  the  educational  effort  upon  which 
you  are  embarking  today.  You  are  the  con- 
sumers of  water.  You  trse  it  in  every  aspect 
of  your  dally  life.  Without  It,  you  cannot 
function.  Any  problem  associated  with 
water  becomes,  uniquely,  a  human  problem. 
Any  decisions  relative  to  the  use  or  misuse 
of  water,  therefore,  should  be  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  people. 

Last  week  In  committee  hearings  on  air 
pollution,  as  the  new  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee,  I  made  a  brief 
statement  of  my  Intentions  regarding  air  and 
water  pollution.  As  you  are  aware,  that  sub- 
committee Is  chaired  by  the  very  able  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  Edmtpnd  S.  Muskie.  I  told 
Senator  Mubkie,  and  those  present,  that  I 
Intended  to  give  my  every  support  to  an 
aggressive  attack  on  the  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  I  stated  that  we  are  going 
to  go  Into  these  problems  in  a  depth  and 
•copM   never   before   attempted   or   achieved. 

For  your  Information.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
pand on  that  commitment.  The  late  Senator 
Pat  McNamara,  when  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Publtc  Works  Committee,  established  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution and  Instructed  that  subcommittee  to 
do  whatever  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare  from  the  hazards 
society  faces  due  to  continued  misuse  of  our 
Tltal  air  and  water  resource  supplies. 

That  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  pleased 
to  have  been  a  member,  has  firmly  set  mile- 
stones on  the  path  toward  a  solution  of  these 
problems.  But  the  road  Is  long,  the  Job  Is 
tremendous,  and  time  la  not  working  In  our 
favor.  I  therefore  remind  you — who  will  be 
working  throughout  the  nation  to  achieve 
e^Tectlve    water    quality    standards — Senator 


McNamara  said  "Let  us  begin."  I  say,  "Let  us 
continue  " 

There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done. 
There  are  hurdles  which  mu-st  be  passed  over. 
The  efforts  that  we  make  now  are  essential 
If  we  arc  to  leave  our  future  generations  more 
secure  in  health  and  re-o\irccs. 

Water  pollution  control,  adequate  stand- 
ards of  water  quality,  effective  enforcement, 
better  and  more  economically  feasible  meth- 
ods of  treatment  or.  In  .sum,  clean  rivers — 
this  Is  our  goal.  It  Is  well  that  we  under- 
stood both  the  problems  and  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  achieving  that  goal. 

Before  any  acceptable  program  of  water 
qiialitj-  standards  can  be  implemented,  much 
of  the  el.xsting  pollution  must  be  eliminated 
and  all  of  it  must  be  controlled.  This  In 
itself  is  a  tremendous  task,  exemplified  by 
the  size  of  the  pollution  problem.  I  tliink  we 
should  look  at  the  magnitude  of  the  situation 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

The  size  of  the  pollution  problem  may  be 
ir.ustr.ited  in  a  number  of  ways.  One  yard- 
stick is  available  in  terms  of  the  population 
equiv.ilent  of  w.ustcs  entering  our  water- 
courses. In  1900,  these  wastes  equaled  the 
raw.  untreated  sewage  of  a  population  of 
approximately  24  million.  In  U»60.  this  popu- 
lation equivalent  had  tripled  to  more  than 
75  million  people.  By  1980,  if  we  do  not 
markedly  accelerate  our  efforts  and  results, 
we  will  be  infllctir.e  on  our  water  resource  the 
population  equivalent  of  untreated  sewage 
from  114  million  people.  This  takes  Into  ac- 
count only  munlclp.al  w;istcs. 

Perhaps  a  better  method  of  evaluation  Is 
the  rel.itlon  between  total  available  supply 
of  fresh  w,.ter  and  how  much  of  this  supply 
is  withdrawn  and  returned  as  waste-carrying 
water. 

Our  nation.al  available  water  supply  is 
about  I.IOQ  billion  eallons  a  day.  Currently, 
we  withdraw  about  305  billion 'gallons  a  day 
and  return  more  than  190  billion  gallons  a 
day  of  waste-waters.  By  the  year  2000  we 
wUl  be  withdrawing  990  billion  gallons  daily 
and  returning  732  billion  gallons  of  waste- 
carrying  water.  And.  these  are  national  aver- 
ages. Many  sections  of  the  country  can  ex- 
pect to  overdraw  their  water  supplies  at  a 
much  earlier  date. 

Domestic  sewage  and  other  wastes  that  im- 
pose an  oxygen-demand  on  the  receiving 
waters  have  a  serious  impact  on  the  aquatic 
Ufe  of  our  streams.  By  1980,  if  waste  treat- 
ment efficiency  Is  not  substantially  improved, 
our  treated  effluents  .will  impose  an  oxygen- 
demand  great  enougli  to  consume  the  entire 
oxygen  content  of  a  i  ilume  of  water  equal  to 
the  dry  weather  flow  of  all  the  22  river  basins 
of  the  United  States.  This  would  be  devas- 
tating. 

Measured  in  immediate  ^erms,  we  have 
only  to  admit  the  cvifience'bf  our  senses  of 
sight  and  smell  to  perceive  the  extent  to 
which  pollution  has  degraded  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  streams. 

The  Water  Quality  Art  of  1965  did  not  in 
any  effective  manner  de;il  with  the  cost  asso- 
ciated witii  a  problem  of  this  size. 

Our  investment  in  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  is  presently  about  $40  bil- 
lion. It  IS  conservatively  estimated  that  an 
additional  f20  billion  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  works  construction  is  necessary  to 
eflcctively  control  this  Important  .source  of 
pollution.  Combined  sewer  Kvstcms  are  an- 
other major  source.  Physical  separation  of 
these  combined  system.',  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  e-sential,  will  cost  from  $20  to  $30 
billion  unless  a  more  feasible  and  economic.;! 
ansv.-er  is  found.  Industrial  treatment  cost 
is  generally  estimated  to  be  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  municipalities,  about  $20 
billion,  thou!;h  this  fie'.ire  is  purely  conjec- 
tural. 

All  together,  at  len.=t  $70  billion,  and  per- 
haps $100  billion,  is  the  price  t.ig  on  deaUng 
With  the  pollution  problem  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve, maintain,  and  Improve  water  quality 
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to  meet  all  of  our  legitimate  needs  and  de- 
mands. 

While  the  costs  of  pollution  my  present  two 
alternatives,  there  Is  but  one  realistic  choice. 
The  nation's  efforts  must  be  geared  to  the 
preservation,  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  our  available  supplies.  Time 
is  not  on  the  side  of  clean  water.  The  prob- 
lem Is  not  one  that  will  solve  Itself  or  even 
diminish  by  Itself.  Anticipated  demands  for 
clean  useable  water  can  only  be  met  if  pollu-  ! 
tion  Is  swiftly  checked  and  reversed.  Each 
additional  period  of  Indecision  results  in  In- 
creasing the  necessary  costs. 

This  year  we  ere  attempting  to  pre,  ide 
a  more  realistic  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  pollution  control.  As  a  result  of  hear- 
ings held  throughout  the  nation  last  year, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
wrote  Ifo;i.sl:iticn  which  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Muskie  and  cosponsored  by  myself 
and  46  other  members  of  the  Senate.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  Increase  the  federal 
commitment  by  removal  of  existing  limita- 
tions on  the  federal  share  of  a  project's 
cost  and  providing,  a  minimum  30  per  cent 
participation,  regardless  of  the  total  ccst 
Involved.  We  determined  that  a  full  30 
per  cent  federal  share  would  require  at  least 
$6  billion.  We  further  determined  that  if 
minimum  water  quality  needs  are  to  be 
achieved,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
deal  with  the  problem  within  the  next  six 
years. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  problem 
requires  earlier  solution.  However,  It  Is 
equally  obvious  that  It  is  not  feasible  to 
attempt  to  seek  that  earlier  solution.  The 
conrunittee  recognizes  the  problem  of  mov- 
ing an  effective  program  too  rapidly. 

The  legislation  sponsored  by  the  sub- 
committee goes  beyond  broadening  Federal 
participation,  and  increasing  the  total  au- 
thorization. It  was  the  opinion  of  most 
members  of  the  subcommittee  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  drafted,  that  the  states  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate  on  a  much 
larger  scale  In  the  cost  of  pollution  control. 
The  subcommittee  decided  that  an  appro- 
priate and  acceptable  method  wouW  be  a 
Federal  economic  Incentive.  As  introduced, 
the  subcommittee's  bill  provides  that  when 
the  states  agree  to  match  the  Federal  30 
per  cent,  and  additional  10  per  cent  of  the 
facilities  cost  will  be  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral  government. 

There  are  other  urgent  needs  which  must 
be  met.  The  subcommittee  bill  provides 
25  million  dollars  annually  for  five  years 
for  a  program  of  research  In  the  area  of 
advanced  waste  treatment  and  combined 
muuiclpal  and  Industrial  treatment.  It  Is 
particularly  important  that  this  research 
be  done  and  that  answers  be  found  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Finally,  the  need  for  some  kind  of  assist- 
ance to  Industry  is  highly  apparent.  Sug- 
gested alternatives  Include  tax  incentives  and 
direct  federal  grants.  The  Congress  cannot 
ignore  this  problem,  industrial  effluent  must 
be  treated  and  In  some  Instances  has  a 
higher  priority  than  docs  municipal  waste 
treatment.  Some  persons  argue  that  Indus- 
try should  bear  this  burden  alone.  Un- 
fortunately, and  all  too  often,  the  cost  of 
installation  of  adequate  pollution  control 
facilities  would  bankrupt  an  industry. 

If  a  tax  incentive  approach  seems  war- 
ranted. Federal  legislation  would  be  handled 
by  committees  other  than  those  presently 
concerned  with  pollution  legislation.  If  a 
grant-in-aid  approech  Is  indicated,  then  my 
committee  and  its  House  counterpart  would 
receive  the  legtslution. 

Thla  matter  needs,  and  will  receive.  In- 
tensive study.  We  are  working  closely  with 
Industry  to  decide  the  proper  course  to  fol- 
low, and  we  shall  find  an  answer. 

In  summary,  I  have  discussed  that  which 
we  are  considering  and  will  consider.    But  I 
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would  add  that  without  a  financially  effective 
Federal  grant  program,  the  water  quality 
standards  which  are  achieved  In  the  confer- 
ence that  many  of  you  will  attend,  will  b« 
meaningless.  Unless  a  method  of  treatment 
is  developed  for  many  of  those  wastes  which 
do  not  lend  themselvee  to  the  existing  tech- 
nology, water  quality  standards  will  suffer. 

And  even  more  importantly,  unless  the 
public  U  keenly  aware  and  vitally  Intereeted 
In  this  process  of  standards  setting,  the  pub- 
lic interest  may  not  be  protected. 

But,  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  on  this 
negative  note.  The  Job  Is  immense;  the  task 
is  difficult;  but  with  the  research  which  is 
moving  ahead  today,  and  with  the  funds 
which  will  be  made  available,  the  Job  can  bo 
done.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  CtHnmlttee,  I  can  assure  you  that 
efforts  you  make  in  the  various  regions  of  this 
nation  to  establish  effective  water  quality 
standards  will  be  worthwhile.  The  Congress 
did  not  pass  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
as  a  gesture.  It  will  be  Implemented  as 
rapidly  ae  Is  possible  and  this  generation  will 
leave  clean  rlverB  to  the  generations  yet  to 
come. 


AS745 


Prime  Minister   Pearson   Proposes   New 
Atlantic  Commnnity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  mennesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13. 196€ 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
In  the  hometown  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
New  Salem,  111.,  peace  awards  were  pre- 
sented to  three  great  contemporary 
statesmen:  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pear- 
son of  Canada,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
Christian  Herter,  and  the  late  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  Adlal  Steven- 
son. 

On  receiving  this  award.  Prime  Min- 
ister Pearson  presented  a  memorable 
speech  outlining  what  America  and 
other  NATO  nations  must  now  do  to 
revitalize  an  alliance  which  appears  to 
be  in  disarray. 

His  comments  are  especially  pertinent 
as  Congress  considers  a  number  of  Sen- 
ate and  House  resolutions  to  establish 
delegations  to  attend  a  future  conven- 
tion of  Atlantic  nations.  A  report  of 
Prime  Minister  Pearson's  speech  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  12,  1966 
follows: 
NATO  SuBSTrrtJTK  Urgbj  bt  Pearson — Sats 

UNrrED  States  Shouxj)  Show  Wat  To  Rx- 

Vn-ALIZED  Allianck 

Springfield,  III.,  June  11.— Prime  Minister 
Lester  B.  Pearson  of  Canada  urged  here  to- 
night that  the  United  States  lead  the  way  la 
establishing  a  new,  revltaUzed  AUanttc  alU- 
ance  to  replace  what  ha  described  as  the 
outdated  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Whether  or  not  the  organization  survive 
the  crlsu  precipitated  by  the  French  military 
withdrawal,  he  said  the  Atlantic  powen  must 
move  forward  to  "an  International  commu- 
nity with  common  poUtlcal  InsUtutlons."" 

"An  alliance  for  defense  only  Is  an  anach- 
ronism In  the  world  of  1966,"  the  Prime 
Minister  declared. 

In  an  address  purpose  foe  an  Atlantic  Union 
dinner  In  the  Leland  Hotel,  Mr.  Pearson 
obUquely  crtUdzed  the  United  SUtea  for  not 


acting  sooner  to  alter  "an  Atlantic  alliance 
of  independent  states,  dominated  by  Ameri- 
ca." 

"Prance,  and  not  only  Prance,  feels  tha.t 
continental  Europe  Is  now  strong  enough  to 
be  given  Its  rightful  share  In  the  control  of 
the  policies  of  the  alliance"  declared  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  won  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  m  1957. 

Earlier  In  the  day.  Mr.  Pearson  received  an 
Atlantic  Union  peace  award  at  a  ceremony  in 
New  Salem  State  Park,  where  the  village  of 
New  Salem  has  been  restored  as  it  was  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  ran  a  store  tliere.  The 
award  was  presented  by  Clarence  Strett,  pres- 
ident of  Federal  Union,  Inc.  This  is  a  pri- 
vate organization  that  has  worked  for  many 
years  to  bring  European  and  North  American 
sutes  together  in  federation.  Christian 
Herter,  former  Secretary  of  State,  also  was 
given  an  Atlantic  Union  peace  award.  The 
late  Adlal  E,  Stevenson,  who  was  chief  United 
States  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  also 
was  honored  with  a  peace  award. 

CrTES    DOTTBT   AND    DISTRtTST 

Prime  Minister  Pearson  aald  that  the  At- 
lantic powers  had  worked  together  enthuslas- 
Ucally  in  the  trying  days  after  World  War  II 
but  had  developed  "impatience  and  doubt 
and  some  distrust"  after  the  recovery  of 
Europe.  NATO,  he  suggested,  had  fallen  vic- 
tim to  "inertia  and  vested  Interest  In  a  new 
status  quo." 

He  said  Canada,  since  1964.  had  tried  with- 
out success  "to  find  anyone  ...  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic  .  .  .  prepared  to  specify 
what  should  be  changed  (in  NATO)." 

Change  at  last  was  occurring  only  because 
"abrupt  and  unilateral  action  by  Prance 
thrust  change  upon  us,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Pearson  disagreed  with  the  nationalist 
motives  of  President  de  Gaulle  In  taking 
Prance  out  of  the  defense  alliance.  But  ha 
suggested  It  was  "dangerous"  to  rail  at  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  for  demanding  for  Prance  "a 
position  In  the  Atlantic  alliance  equal  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  somewhat  closer 
to  that  of  the  United  States."  Rather,  Mr. 
Pearson  said,  the  Atlantic  power  must  And 
a  way  to  enable  Prance  to  participate  "In  the 
march  to  greater  not  less  Atlantic  unity." 

The  way,  he  suggested,  would  be  to  buUd 
toward  Atlantic  unity  by  first  giving  Europe 
"more  control  ...  of  Its  dlrecUon  and  lt« 
character."' 

"I  realize,  he  said,  "that  the  united  Eu- 
rope would.  In  ite  political,  economic  and 
military  decisions,  be  more  independent  of 
Washington  than  is  the  case  now. 
"But  what  is  wrong  with  this?"  he  asked. 
A  realUtlc  approach  to  Atlantic  union,  he 
said,  would  be  to  accept  a  united  Europe. 
Britain,  "not  as  an  obstacle  to,  but  as  a 
stage  on  the  way  to  Atlantic  union. 

"If  we  cannot  at  present  achieve  a  pat- 
tern of  Atlantic  federalism,"  he  said,  "it  may 
be  necessary  to  acknowledge  the  realitlee  of 
the  situation  and.  as  North  Americans,  work 
with  Europeans  In  the  hope  that,  in  the 
longer  sweep  of  hUtory.  both  European  and 
North  America  will  come  to  realize  that  their 
respective  affairs  can  best  be  harmonized  In 
a  wider  union. 

"If  an  Intervening  European  stage  is  neces- 
sary, however,  It  must  be  taken  not  in  con- 
tinental Isolation  but  In  close  Atlantic  co- 
operation and  understanding. 

He  added  that  he  felt  that  "continental- 
lam.  either  of  the  European  o«-  North  Amer- 
ican variety  Is  not  the  answer." 

Finally  I  believe  "only  the  United  States 
can  give  the  effecUve  lead  required  tor  At- 
lantic unity,-  he  said,  "Without  her  activs 
participation  and  support  nothing  can  b« 
done,  at  least  on  the  broad  front  which  U 
essential.  Without  her  leadership  we  will 
be  driven  back  to  a  national  or  continental 
solution  for  the  organization  of  security  and 
for  progress." 


Stop  Harmfnl  Shoe  Imports  Now 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16. 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thought- 
ful Americans  have  been  imderstandably 
greatly  concerned  about  the  flow  of  cheap 
goods  from  abroad  which  are  having  such 
a  disastrous  and  dangerous  impact  upon 
some  of  our  domestic  industries,  their 
faithful  employees  and  upon  the  national 
economy. 

While  I  think  that  most  of  us  realize 
the  advantages  and  needs  of  truly  recip- 
rocal foreign  trade  and  are  deslrious  of 
maintaining  healthy,  mutual  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  accept  the  thesis  that  foreign  trade 
should  be  a  "one-way  street,"  as  it  has 
become  in  many  Instances  today. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  substantially 
expanded  our  own  exports  and  foreign 
trade  and  this  would  normally  bring  us 
measurable  benefits.  But  when  we  rea- 
lize that  a  very  sizable  portion  of  our 
exports  stem  from  foreign  aid  programs, 
grants,  and  loans  to  other  nations,  do 
not  necessarily  involve  reciprocal  trade 
benefits,  and  often  entail  additional 
charges  upon  our  already  sorely  afflicted 
and  heavily  burdened  taxpayers,  admit- 
tedly, this  situation  must  give  us  some 
pause. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  nations  which 
are  enjoying  liberal  access  to  American 
markets  are  at  the  same  time  firmly 
closing  their  choicest  markets  to  Amer- 
ican goods  and  thus  barring  them  from 
many  foreign  countries. 

Even  at  a  time  of  the  peek  prosperity 
which  our  country  is  currently  enjoying, 
there  are  many  of  our  Industries  here 
faced  with  injurioua,  cutthroat  com- 
petition from  overseas  which,  because  of 
their  relatively  low  costs  and  standards, 
we  cannot  possibly  absorb  without  dam- 
age to  our  competitive  posture. 

In  the  longrun,  and  even  In  the 
shorter  run,  the  continued  flow  of  cheap 
imports  is  boimd  to  produce  undesirable 
effects  upon  our  economic  system,  and 
weaken  certain  industries,  and  result  In 
unemployment. 

FYom  time  to  time  imder  current  trade 
policies  we  continue  to  make  substantial 
concessions  to  foreign  Importers  and 
traders. 

Recently  we  adopted  guidelines  relat- 
ing to  the  American  selling  price  valua- 
tion of  certain  footwear  and,  in  addition, 
data  as  to  the  Imports  of  such  footwear. 
The  American  selling  price  basis  of 
value  is  defined  In  the  tariff  act  under 
section  402e  and  402a(g)  and  the  choice 
of  these  two  definitions  U  determined  by 
the  final  list  status  of  the  merchandise. 
When  the  merchandise  is  not  on  the  list, 
section  402e  applies.  When  it  is  on  the 
list,  section  402a  (g)  applies. 

I  think  that  we  need  something  morw 
than  palliatives  to  help  our  shoe  indua- 
try.  We  need  safeguard  amendments  of 
the  trade  bill. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
shoe  Industry,  \nhlch  is  being  directly 
harmed,  should  be  greately  concerned 
to  see  foreign  competition  Increasing 
and  new  Increases  forecast. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  Congress 
must  sooner  or  later  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  (H>eratlon  of  our  trade  laws, 
as  I  urged  at  tlie  time  the  trade  bill  was 
pending,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done, 
I  would  suggest  that  our  appropriate 
committees  conduct  investigations  to  as- 
certain the  impact  and  the  damage  and 
injury  that  has  been  done,  and  is  being 
done  every  day,  to  domestic  industries 
by  the  large  Influx  of  foreign  goods  com- 
ing into  our  markets.  If  proper  safe- 
guards had  been  written  Into  the  trade 
bill  In  the  first  Instance,  we  would  not 
now  be  sxifferlng  from  these  deplorable 
conditions. 

At  least  the  facts  of  the  situation 
should  be  vigorously  sought  so  that  we 
may  know  definitely  the  scope  and  ex- 
tent of  the  danger  to  our  American 
economy  and  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
Industries,  resulting  from  cutthroat 
competition  from  abroad,  which  xmder 
our  standards  of  wages  and  living,  our 
Industries  and  our  economy  could  never 
possibly  absorb  without  serious  damsige 
to  our  economic  system  and  dire  threats 
to  our  prosperity. 

I  hope  and  lu-ge  that  the  leadership  of 
the  House  may  take  note  of  this  situa- 
tion and,  as  soon  as  possible,  provide 
complete  inquiry  and  analysis  by  our 
House  oomjnittee  looking  toward  the 
devel(VDvent  of  appropriate  legislation  to 
neutralize  the  grave  danger  of  irrepara- 
ble damage  from  continuing  imfalr  for- 
eign competition  to  our  Industry  and 
economic  structures  that  is  at  present 
threatening  the  stability  and  prosperity 
of  many  in  this  great  A^nerican  shoe 
industry. 

It  is  late  for  us  to  act  in  these  matters 
to  be  sure.  We  might  well  have  acted,  as 
I  had  urged  so  vehemently  when  the 
trade  bill  was  pending.  But  It  is  better 
late  than  never,  so  let  us  act,  and  act 
vigorously  now. 


Ben  Cole 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sunday, 
July  10,  was  the  50th  birthday  of  a  fellow 
Hoosler,  my  good  friend  Ben  Cole,  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents. 

Ben  is  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  the  Muncle  Star, 
and  the  Arizona  Republic.  He  has  been 
with  the  Star  since  1944,  serving  as  state- 
house  reporter  and  dty  editor  in  Indian- 
apolis and  has  been  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ingt<»i  bureau  since  1949. 

Ben  is  a  well-known  and  respected  fig- 
ure OTi  C&piUA  Hill,  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Indiana  congressional  delega- 


tion and  their  staffs,  but  to  a  wide  circle 
of  colleagues  and  congressional  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  was  men 
like  Ben  of  whom  the  author  of  "The 
Newspaper  Guy"  was  thinking  when  he 
wrote  his  famous  lines : 

"Some  day  I'll   p>as6   by  the   Great   Gtites   or 

Gold, 
And  see  a  man  pass  tiirough  unquestioned 

and  bold. 
'A  Saint?'     I'll  ask.  and  old  Peterll  reply: 
'No,    he    carries    a    pa.s.s — he's    a    new.'spaper 

g^iy.'  ■' 

Ben  has  always  e.xemplified  the  best 
and  finest  In  the  field  of  journalism.  His 
fellow  Hoosiers  and  his  many  friends  are 
proud  of  him,  and  I  wish  him  many  more 
happy  and  productive  years  in  the  profes- 
sion he  serves  so  well,  for  his  papers,  his 
State,  and  his  countrj'. 


Airline  Strike  Should  Be  Settled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASm.S'GTO.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  PELIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contin- 
uance of  the  airlines  strike  Is  not  only 
causing  great  inconvenience  to  the  pub- 
lic but  also  Is  resulting  in  substantial 
financial  loss  to  a  great  many  business 
firms  which  is  evidenced  by  many  com- 
munications I  am  receiving  from  con- 
stituents. 

Both  management  and  latx)r  would 
gain  much  In  public  good  will  If  they 
would  bring  this  unfortunate  strike  to  a 
rapid  conclusion,  because  from  the  tone 
of  the  communications  that  I  have  so 
far  received  the  general  public  Is  quite 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

I  am  also  sure  that  there  are  reason- 
able men  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  and 
It  Is  my  hope  that  they  will  not  let  this 
unhappy  situation  continue. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  at 
this  point  some  of  the  many  telegrams 
which  are  self-explanatory: 

Seattle,  Wash, 

Present  airlines  strike  very  crippling  to 
this  area  and  to  \is.  Our  extensive  use  of 
airmail  in  connection  with  national  opera- 
tions is  essential.  Each  day  it  becomes  more 
cr'tlcal.  Since  administration  may  have  no 
legal  power  to  act  we  think  Confess  should 
take  cognizance  of  this  bad  situation  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  Pre.-sldenfs  Committee 
having  made  a  realistic  recommendation 
which  was  accepted  by  management. 

S.^FECO  Insurance  Companies, 
\V  L.  Campbell.  Chairman. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
I  know  you  realize  the  great  loss  accruing 
from  the  airline  strike  which  is  p>€u-tlcularly 
detrimental  In  the  far  Pacific  Northwest.  Not 
only  Is  the  economic  loes  terrific  but  relates 
Itself  to  all  business  in  many  areas.  Any 
help  you  can  give  to  get  this  matter  in  high 
level  hands  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  solu- 
tion will  be  appreciated 

PACinc  Natio.v,*l  Bank 

or  SEArrLF. 
Charles  P   Frankland. 

Cliairnian  of  the  Board. 


Seattle,  Wash 
Airline  strike  is  producing  extreme  dislo- 
cation of  entire  economy  this  region.  Lack 
of  governmental  action  most  conspicuous 
Either  executive  or  legislative  action  urgent- 
ly needed. 

DciNM.D  H.  Yatfs. 

Seattle.  Wash. 
As  you  know,   the   airlines  strike   Is  crip- 
pling the  Northwest.    Hope  you  can  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Simpson  Timber  Co 

Seattle.  Wash. 
Current  airlines  strike  seriously  hamper- 
ing our  ability  to  deliver  aircraft  and  missile 
equipment  for  both  military  and  civil  use 
Would  appreciate  all  possible"  help  in  settling 
strike. 

United  Control  Corp.. 
J.  E.  Navarie.  President. 

Seattle.  Wash. 
I  know  this  Is  asking  a  great  deal,  but 
anything  your  office  can  do  to  encourage  a 
settlement  of  the  present  airlines  strike  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  of  us  In  the 
travel  and  hotel  Industry.  Having  our  two 
main  lines  of  transportation  to  the  east 
closed  down,  particularly  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  is  really  a  serious  handicap. 

Washington  State  Hotel  &  Motel 

Association, 
Tom  Gildersleeve. 

Chairman,  Legi.'ilatire  Com  tuiitrc. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Continuancy  of  airlines  strike  seriously 
hampering  our  coastwide  business  because  of 
Inability  to  staff  and  line  executives  to  travel 
by  air.  This  wire  to  urge  you  to  put  forth 
your  best  efforts  to  bring  about  reasonable 
settlement  to  get  the  planes  flying. 

LooMis  Armored  Car  Service 
Walter  P.  Loomis. 

Chairman  oj  the  Board. 

Seattle.  Wash. 
Our  company.  Western  Tours,  In  provid- 
ing the  exclusive  bus  service  between 
SEATAC  and  Seattle  Is  seriously  involved  In 
the  airlines  strike.  Buslnees  is  down  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  and  drastic  personnel 
cut  has  been  necessary.  We  respectfully  re- 
quest your  personal  action  to  solve  this  very 
crippling  situation  as  soon  as  possible.  Sin- 
cerely yours, 

WtLLiAM  B.  Sewell. 
Edwin  O.  Cedergren, 
Alfred  R.  Rochester. 


Sowing  Cultural  Seed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 

Mr.  mWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  give  a  moment  of  attention  to  the 
recent  story  by  Howard  Taubman  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  the  grants  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  un- 
der title  ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Mr.  Taubman  s 
article  refiects  the  imagination  and  flexi- 
bility with  which  the  Office  of  Education 
has  pursued  the  Implementation  of  title 

in. 

Praise  must  also  go  to  the  many  locali- 
ties which  have  spent  much  time,  effort, 
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and  imagination  in  developing  programs 
than  can  broaden  the  scope  of  education 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Taubman's  story  follows: 
[From   the  New  York  Times.  July  12.   19661 
Sowing  Citltuti.il  Sf.eds — A  GENtaions  Unclk 
Sam  CI!I.TIV^TEs  Regions  SvitERTNa  Artis- 
tic Nfclfct 

( By  Howard  Taubman) 
Ci'.n  you  conjure  a  picture  of  the  syml)oIlc 
Uncle  Sam  in  top  hat,  waving  Jauntily,  with 
tailcoat  flying  In  the  wind  as  he  strode 
throufirh  America  scattering  seeds  with  the 
exuberance  of  a  Johnny  Appleseed?  That  is 
how  the  Federal  Government  begins  to  loom 
in  the  Imaijination  as  one  studies  the  336 
new  projects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  its  second  batch  of  grants  to  local 
sohrjols  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Under  Title  III  the  Government  may  assist 
in  providing  vitally  needed  educational  serv- 
ices not  ordinarily  available  and  may  help  to 
develop  model  programs. 

Although  the  336  projecta  Involve  $23.8- 
million  in  Federal  grants,  their  nature  and 
quality  impresses  one  even  more  than  their 
magnitude.  "For  unmet  cultural  needs"  is 
a  plirase  that  recurs  in  the  description  of  the 
programs.  One  can  only  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  reap  as  generously  as  it  sows. 

Two  categories  of  grants  are  especially  sig- 
nificant and  bear  promise  of  great  rewards. 
One  encompasses  projects  that  encotirage 
doing.  The  other  concentrates  on  regions 
remote  from  artistic  traffic  and  on  school 
populations  that  for  ethnic  and  economic 
reasons  suffer  acut«  cultural  neglect.  In 
some  cases  projects  seek  to  oope  with  all 
these  challenges. 

Tlie  programs  for  doers  embrace  the  sci- 
ences and  humanities  and  some  touch  on 
problems  of  local  government;  those  in  the 
arts  are  particularly  fascinating  in  their  po- 
tentialities. 

grants  for  tuskegeb 
Tuskegee.  Ala.,  h;is  received  two  grants  In 
music.  One  of  $58,400  is  for  an  institute  for 
200  talented  high-school  students,  including 
pianists,  string  and  wind  players  and  vocal- 
ists, who  will  receive  intensive  Instruction 
at  Auburn  University  in  the  fundamentals 
of  music,  performance  techniques  and  reper- 
tory. The  other,  funded  with  $71,500,  will 
explore  new  methods  of  instruction  on  the 
strings  among  children  4  to  6  years  old  In  five 
counties  and  10  school  systems.  One  dares 
to  envisage  the  result:  a  sudden  spurt  of 
musical  awareness  and  achievement  in  un- 
expected parts  of  Alabama. 

Techniques  developed  on  different  conti- 
nents will  be  tested  in  California.  In  EI 
Monte  125  fourth-graders  will  engage  In  an 
experiment  with  the  Suzuki  method  of  learn- 
ing to  play  an  Instrument,  thanks  to  a  $30,- 
000  grant.  Shlnlchl  Suzuki  is  a  Japanese 
violin  teacher  who  has  established  a  system 
of  teaching  by  listening  and  playing  and 
has  achieved  considerable  IntemaUonal  fame. 
In  Madera  there  wUl  be  a  pilot  iMxtgrun 
la  the  approach  of  CJarl  Orff,  the  a«r- 
man  composer  and  teacher,  for  tb*  culti- 
vation of  musical  sensitivity  through  simple 
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Instruments,  speech,  drama,  rhythmics  and 
singing.    The  grant  Is  for  $10,400. 

Campbell,  with  $8,200,  will  devote  itself  to 
an  American  specialty,  the  musical  stage.  In 
a  summer  workshop  for  120  high-school  stu- 
dents. 

The  doers  will  be  scattered  across  the  land. 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Is  to  use  $48,600  to  establish 
a  clinic  of  Instrumental  performance  with 
groups  of  ihree  to  eight  youngsters  meeting 
for  one  and  a  half  hours  a  day  five  days  a 
week  to  play  in  ensembles  and  to  give  weekly 
concerts.  Haverhill.  Mass.,  has  $18,000  for  a 
Saturday-morning  center  of  art,  music  and 
drama,  which  will  top  off  a  year's  endeavors 
with  a  summer  arts  festival. 

Huntington,  L.I..  receives  $55,800  to  plan 
Integration  of  the  performing  arts  into  the 
curriculum.  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  $45,600  to 
plan  a  center  with  a  museum,  theater  and 
active  participation  In  art.  music,  drama, 
and  dance.  One  of  the  largest  grants.  $176,- 
500,  goes  to  New  York  for  60  centers  that  will 
offer  art  classes  to  children  from  the  third 
grade  to  the  ninth  grade,  whether  they  at- 
tend  public   or   private  schools. 

A  child  in  the  heart  of  the  biggest  Amer- 
ican city  can  be  as  culturally  deprived  as  a 
youngster  in  a  remote  village,  but  sooner  or 
later,  one  likes  to  think,  public-spirited  In- 
dividuals and  institutions  would  be  moved 
to  do  something  for  him.  Such  vigorous, 
activating  forces  have  a  lot  more  trouble 
getting  started  In  a  remote  village,  and  it  is 
heartening  to  note  that  the  Government  is 
becoming  the  deus  ex  machlna. 

Broken  Arrow.  Okla.,  has  $15,200  to  create 
"a  cultural  enrichment  center."  Seattle  re- 
ceives $17,000  to  take  Its  Symphony  and  other 
musical  groups  to  rural  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

Eastman.  Ga.,  gets  $30,600  to  plan  a  fine- 
arts  curriculum  for  grades  one  to  12  In  six 
school  systems  In  relatively  isolated  central 
Georgia.  Mesa,  Ariz.,  obtalna  $90,400  to 
plan  a  center  that  will,  among  other  things, 
"stimulate  Interest  In  art  and  music  among 
relatively  Isolated  schools."  Harrison,  Ariz., 
haa  $55,300  to  plan  Instruction  In  the  visual 
and  performing  arts,  especially  for  young- 
sters with  creative  potential. 

The  possibilities  for  the  future  of  the 
arts  in  America  seem  breathtaking — thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  new  generation 
discovering  the  pleasures  of  doing  as  well 
appreciating. 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942) . 


CHANGS  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representative*,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wlU  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  aorerninent 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addressee  may  be 
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DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  occomp.i- 
nicd  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  biu-eau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docimients  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hou.se 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
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An  office  for  the  Congbissionai.  Rzcxikd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyee  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
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copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
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CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  tinder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
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expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
greaelonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150  p 
1939). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  passed  agriculture  appropriations  and  took  up  foreign  aid  bill. 
See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 

Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  13086-13093 

Bills  Introduced:  4  bills  were  introduced,  as  follows: 

S.  3617-3620.  I  Page  15086 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  3466,  to  change  the  name  of  the  Rolla  Jewel  Rearing 
Plant  at  Rolla,  N.  Dak.,  to  the  William  Lander  Jewel 
Bearing  Plant  (S.  Rept.  1372) ; 


S.J.  Res.  167,  authorizing  organization  of  an  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Water  for  Peace  in  the  U.S.  in 
1967  (S.  Rept.  1373); 

S.  3498,  facilitating  the  carrying  out  of  obligations  of 
the  U.S.  under  the  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  In- 
vestment Disputes  Between  States  and  Nationals  of 
Other  States  (S.  Rept.  1374) ;  and 

H.R.  318,  making  excise  tax  on  tires  and  tubes  payable 
when  such  items  are  delivered  to  a  retail  store  or  outlet 
(S.  Rept.  1375). 


Pages  15085,  15086-15087 


Senate 


Bill  Placed  on  Calendar:  H.R.  15750.  to  anund  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
was  ordered  placed  on  calendar.  page  isobs 

Agriculture  Appropriations:  By  77  yeas  to  2  nays 
(motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Senate  passed  with 
amendments  H.R.  14596,  fiscal  1967  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  related  agencies, 
after  taking  the  following  additional  actions  on  ameiul- 
ments: 

Modified  Montoya  amendment  to  increase  from  Sioo 
million  to  $110  million  necessary  expenses  for  the  food 
stamp  program  and  to  increase  from  $25  million  to  $30 
million  additional  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing in  the  fiscal  1966  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
(PX.  89-316) ;  and  modified  Hart  amendment  to  pro- 
vide $2.5  million  additional  funds  for  school  lunch  pro- 
gram for  special  assistance  to  needy  schools ;  and 

Rejected:  By  28  yeas  to  53  nays  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled),  modified  Brewster  amendment  to  restrict  cer- 
tain sugar  price  support  loans  or  payments  to  $50,000  to 
any  one  person  or  entity.  j 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments,  asked  for  confer- 
ence, and  appointed  as  conferees  Senators  Holland, 
Russell  (Georgia),  EUender,  Young  (North  Dakota), 
andMundt.  Pages  15093-1  si  23 

Foreign  Aid:  Senate  made  its  imfinished  business 
S.  3584,  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966. 

Page  15154 

Treaty  Reported:  Protocols  to  the  Northwestern  At- 
lantic Fisheries  Convention  of  1949  (Ex.  I,  89th  Cong., 
2d  sess.),  was  reported  (Ex.  Rept.  7).      Pages  i5085-iso86 

Nominations:  55  postmaster  and  numerous  Air  Force 
nominations  were  received.  page«  15155-15156 
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Record  Votes:  Two  record  votes  were  taken  today. 

Pages  15111,  15122 

Program  for  Monday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
iourned  at  3:45  p.m.  until  noon  Monday,  July  18,  when 
it  will  consider  its  unfinished  business,  S.  3584,  foreign 
assistance.  Pages  15154, 15155 


Committee  Meetings 


(  Corntuiitces  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  Committee 
continued  its  executive  consideration  of  H.R.  14929, 
proposed  Food  for  Freedom  Act,  but  did  not  conclude 
action  thereon,  and  will  meet  again  for  its  further  con- 
sideration on  Wednesday,  July  20, 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Banf^ing  and  Currency:  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  held  hearings  to  review  the  small 
business  investment  company  program.  Witnesses 
were  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Administrator,  and  Howard 
Grecnberg,  Deputy  Administrator,  both  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  Donald  P.  Moen,  Marathon 
Battery  Co.,  Wausau,  Wis.;  and  Grogan  Lord,  National 
Association  of  Small  Business  Investment  Companies. 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 
SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
Committee  on  Commerce:  The  Surface  Trans^Xirtation 
Subcommittee  continued  its  hearings  on  S.  1729,  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  issu- 
ance of  certificates  of  exempdon  to  cooperative  and  ship- 
pers associations  upon  application  and  proof  of  eligibil- 
ity, having  as  its  witnesses  Frank  A.  Smith,  Transporta- 
tion Association  of  America;  Albert  B.  Kelley,  Trans- 
portation   and    Communications    Department,    U.S. 


Optomefric  Care  in  the  City  of  New  York 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  IS.  1966 

Mr.     KUPFERMAN.       Mr.     Speaker, 
last    month     I    commended     to    your 
attention  and  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  made  by  the  new 
deputy  mayor  of  New  York  City,  Robert 
Price,  before  the  recent  Governor's  con- 
ference on  decisions  for  progress.     See 
Congressional  Record  of  June  15,  page 
A3234.    In  his  talk,  "Is  City  Government 
Obsolete?"  he  offered  seven  goals  of  ur- 
ban government.     One  goal  concerned 
'more  than  adequate  health"  facilities. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  New  York  City 
Mayor  Lindsay,  taking  the  health  care 
goal  as  one  for  his  administration,  has 
set  about  to  make  this  goal  a  reality 
Residents  of  New  York  City  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  as  their  new  health  services 
administrator,  commissioner  of  health, 
and  chairman  of  their  board  of  health,  aii 
outstanding  public  health  physician.  Dr. 
Howard  J.  Brown.     Before  this  recent 
appointment.  Dr.  Brown  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Gouverneur  Ambulatory  Care 
Unit   of   Beth   Israel   Hospital   in   New 
'  York  City. 

A  graduate  of  WesteiTi  Resei-ve  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  he  was  certi- 
fied in  1956  by  the  American  Board  of 
Internal  Medicine.  In  the  10  years 
elapsing,  his  sen-ices  have  earned  the  re- 
spect of  his  fellow  physicians  and  honors 
from  other  health  care  professions.  In 
1965.  for  example,  he  received  the  Public 
Health  Association  of  New  York  Merit 
Award. 

Dr.  Brown's  most  recent  award  came 
to  him  last  month  in  Boston  during  the 
69th  Annual  Congress  of  the  American 
Optometric  Association.  On  June  23  he 
received  the  Apollo  Award,  the  highest 
honor  bestowed  by  the  optometric  pro- 
fession. Its  symbol  re-creates  the  form 
of  the  mythical  Phoebus  Apollo.  Greek 
god  of  light.  It  Is  granted  only  to  those 
Individuals  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  visual  welfare  of 
mankind. 

When  AOA  president.  Dr.  V  Eugene 
McCraiy  of  College  Park,  Md..  presented 
the  award,  he  noted  Dr.  Brown's  unique 
contributions  in  the  public  health  field 
which  include  a  vital  social  and  profes- 
sional concern  for  and  service  to  the  vi- 
sion care  needs  of  the  American  people. 
He  also  cited  Dr.  Brown's  services  as  an 
associate  professor  of  community  medi- 
cine at  Mt.  Sinai  Medical  Schocrf  and 
medical  consultant  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 


Appendix 

Upon  receiving  the  ApoUo  Award,  Dr. 
Brown  said : 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  with  you  today  and 
to  receive  this  award.  I  would  be  still  proud- 
er U  I  felt  that  I  indeed  deserved  it.  This 
award  should  go  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Optcanelrlc  Center  of  New  York  who 
have  provided  optometric  services  to  the  indi- 
gent of  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York. 
The  quality  and  completeness  of  their  care 
of  patients  and  the  courtesy  with  which  they 
treat  patients  have  led  me  to  have  a  deep 
respect  for  optome^trists  and  optometry. 
There  have  been  those  who  have  criticized 
the  service  that  was  developed  on  the  Lower 
Eiist  Side  of  New  York,  but  on  every  occa- 
sion we  have  asked  them  to  come  and  ex- 
amine the  service  In  terms  of  quality  of  care, 
completeness  of  care  and  kindness  of  atten- 
tion to  patients.  In  each  instance,  alter  such 
a  visit  there  has  been  no  more  criticism 
Perhaps  I  am  getting  the  reward  for  simply 
being  able  to  recognize  outstanding  service 
when  I  see  it. 

Though  we  are  entering  a  new  era  of 
health  services  in  this  country,  we  are  clearly 
moving  toward  a  point  where  the  govern- 
ment Is  guaranteeing  to  all  citizens  the 
right  to  a  full  range  of  health  services.  We 
are  presently  engaged  in  Implementing  this 
right  in  New  York  City  under  the  provisiona 
of  the  fine  bill  passed  by  the  New  York  State 
legislature.  If  this  change  were  occurring 
in  the  1920's  or  the  1930's  we  might  simply 
characterize  the  role  of  government  as  a  fee 
payer.  However,  in  view  of  the  progress  of 
science,  it  Is  Important  that  government  do 
more  than  pay,  but  take  responsibility  to 
see  that  people  get  their  appropriate  share 
of  all  services 

Now  tills  has  parUcular  relevance  to 
optometry.  We  could  never  deliver  the 
needed  eye  services  in  this  country  without 
the  valuable  help  of  your  profession.  In 
terms  of  scientific  standards  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  note  that  without  optometry 
ophthalmology,  as  a  profession  that  treats 
medical  disease  and  performs  surgery,  could 
not  exist. 

Anyone  then  who  is  concerned  about  care 
for  people  and  care  provided  under  scientific 
standards  must  concern  himself  with  the 
future  of  optometry.  I  would  long  for  the 
day  when  optometry  Is  Integrated  both  In 
terms  of  education  and  In  terms  of  clinical 
performance  with  the  other  health  dis- 
ciplines. I  believe  this  day  will  come  be- 
cause it  is  so  essential. 

So  again,  let  me  tell  you  how  honored  I 
am  to  receive  this  award.  I  appreciate  It 
very  much. 


Federal  Versat  Local 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  IS,  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
very  able  analysis  written  by  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Walllch— of  Yale  University,  and  a 


member  of  President  Eisenhower's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers — In  the  June  27 
issue  of  Newsweek  on  the  problem  of  Fed- 
eral-State-local   relations. 

He  points  to  the  grave  dilemma  of  the 
growing  demands  on  our  city  and  State 
governments  and  their  Inability  to  meet 
many  of  these  demands  because  of 
limited  resources  resulting  in  the  gradual 
loss  of  political  control  over  local  prob- 
lems to  the  Federal  Government.  His 
coRclusions  agree  with  my  own  and  that 
of  the  Nation's  Governors  who  at  their 
annual  conference  in  Los  Angeles  last 
week  declared  that  the  logical  answer  to 
this  dilemma  Is  the  institution  of  some 
form  of  unconditional  grants  of  Federal 
money  to  the  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  introduced 
a  bill  last  October  which  embodies  one 
form  of  such  unconditional  grants  based 
on  the  Heller-Pechman  tax-sharing 
plan,  and  which  now  represents  one  of 
the  three  approaches  that  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  Nation's  Gover- 
nors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Walllch,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 
Henry  C.  Wallich  on  Federal  Versus  Locai, 

Mayor  John  Lindsay's  epic  battle  for  the 
budget  of  New  York  City  has  laid  bare  the 
malaise  that  afflicts  state  and  local  finances 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  finances 
of  New  York  City  have  been  mismanaged  to 
be  siu-e.  But  if  that  were  all.  Mayor  Lind- 
say's troubles  would  be  minor.  The  real 
problem  is  one  of  financial  incompatibility 
between  the  services  a  large  city  should  pro- 
vide and  the  resources  upon  which  it  can 
draw.  This  may  end  in  a  divorce  of  local 
responsibility  to  provide  services  from  po- 
litical power  to  control  them.  If  the  mayor 
of  a  large  city  cannot  raise  the  money  he 
needs  to  do  his  Job,  control  of  the  city's 
affairs  inevitably  slips  from  his  and  his  con- 
stituents' hands. 

As  Mayor  Lindsay — and  many  of  hU  col- 
leagues elsewhere — contemplates  his  deficit 
he  does  not  have  far  to  look  for  the  causes' 
Many  people  want  to  work  in  the  city  but 
only  the  very  rich— and  the  very  poor- 
can  aflford  to  live  and  raise  their  children 
there.  The  city  must  provide  a  rich  menu 
of  services  to  many  people  who  do  not  pay 
for  them.  So  the  mayor  tries  to  reach  out 
into  the  suburbs  to  tax  the  comimuter  There 
he  encounters  the  resistance  of  the  state 
government. 

COMPETTriOI*    IK    LAXITT 

New  York  State  Is  no  ogre.  Like  all  other 
sutes.  It  contributes  heavily  already  to  the 
support  of  its  cities.  Nationwide,  states  fin- 
ance their  cities  to  the  tune  of  almost  30  per- 
cent of  local  general  revenues.  But  neither 
New  York  nor  any  other  stete  operates  a 
gold  mine.  And  other  resources  are  hard  to 
come  by  for  state  governments,  much  In  con- 
trast to  their  big  Federal  brother. 

At  first  blush  this  seems  hard  to  under- 
■tand.     When  one  compares  the  usual   tax 
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rate*  of  states  with  the  rates  charged  hy  the 
Federal  goTcnunent,  the  impression  is  that 
tli«  ttatM  ought  to  have  a  much  easier  time 
InmtanlTig  their  revenues  than  would  the 
Federal  goTerament.  It  is  easier  to  double  a 
8  per  cent  salee  tax  than  a  48  per  cent  cor> 
porate-proflts  tax. 

To  argue  this  line  la  to  overlook  the  com- 
petition In  tax  laxity  to  which  our  states 
are  oonunltted.  The  state  or  city  which 
puahM  Its  taxes  out  of  line  loses  its  Indus- 
trlea.  The  New  York  Stocfc  Exchange  has 
been  trying  to  make  that  clear  to  Mayor 
Lindsay.  Hence  the  difficulty  In  raising  state 
and  local  revenues.  Hence  the  difficulty  in 
providing  the  services  that  must  be  paid 
out  of  thoae  revenues. 

A  POWni  VACCUM 

The  Federal  government,  which  abhors  a 
vacuum,  may  feel  tempted  to  step  In  and 
fill  the  gap.  Already  it  has  injected  itself 
l>y  making  conditional  grants  to  the  states 
for  amounts  now  budgeted  at  (14.7  billion. 
Each  grant  twists  the  arms,  more  or  less 
gently,  of  some  state  or  local  authority:  "Do 
this,  do  that,  or  do  without  the  money." 
Much  of  the  time,  no  doubt,  the  Federal 
government's  standards  are  reasonable,  The 
Federal  government,  by  and  large,  is  honest 
and  oocnpetent.  Not  all  state  and  local  ad- 
ministrations are.  But  If  we  want  limited 
government,  we  cannot  let  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment acqtilre  unlimited  power. 

A  logical  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  shown 
by  the  widely  dlacxissed  Heller-Pechman  plan 
providing  for  unconditional  grants  of  Fed- 
eral money  to  the  states.  The  plan  uses  the 
great  financial  power  of  the  Federal  revenue 
system,  but  does  not  let  it  be  translated  Into 
political  power  over  state  and  local  authori- 
ties. The  plan  incurs  the  risk  that  some 
states  may  not  make  the  "right"  use  of  the 
moiMy.  They  may  even  take  advantage  of 
It  to  cut  their  own  taxes.  The  answer  to 
critics  who  make  this  point,  located  mainly 
on  the  political  left,  mtist  be  that  the  money 
after  all  la  the  taxpayers'.  If  the  taxpayers 
of  some  s^tes  prefer  the  money  to  the  serv- 
ices, why  shouldn't  that  be  their  privilege? 

Senator  Javtts  of  New  Tork  has  offered  a 
bUl  embodying  the  main  features  of  this 
plan.  The  humiliating  struggle  between  the 
City  and  the  State  of  New  Tork  demonstrates 
the  urgency  of  channeling  some  Federal 
money,  with  no  strings  attached,  to  the  local 
level.  The  Federal  government,  comfortably 
off  as  It  is,  may  feel  that  its  present  method 
of  tied  grants  has  worked  well  enough.  But 
here  la  one  case  where  to  leave  well  enough 
alone  means  to  let  things  go  from  bad  to 
worse. 

I 

A  Tribate  to  Wilfred  E.  Roosa 


The  people  of  his  area  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  splen- 
did ser\ice. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  mew  XERSCT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  IS,  1966 

Mr.  JOEIBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  Superintendent  of  Malls 
Wilfred  Rooea  last  winter  completed  63 
jtan  of  service  as  a  postal  employee  In 
the  dty  of  Paasaic.  This  is  a  record  of 
Berrice  In  the  Passaic  Poet  Office.  Since 
I  was  out  of  the  country  at  the  time,  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  escaped  my 
notice. 

It  1b  unsung  heroes  like  Wilfred  Roosa, 
doing  their  Jobs  with  dedication  from 
day  to  day,  who  do  so  much  to  keep  the 
wbeeLs  of  our  government  moving. 


Fair  Hoatins  Law  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COLOE.\DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  need  for  a  fair  housing  law  is 
clear  as  we  asseit  our  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opixjrtunity. 

The  Denver  Post,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
I'egards  the  fair  hou.siiig  proposal  before 
Congress  as  a  bare  minimum.  To  speak 
of  weakening  its  provisions  In  order  to 
obtain  passage,  in  the  newspaper's  opin- 
ion, is  "laughable." 

Colorado  already  has  a  strong  housing 
law,  and  the  newspaper  believes  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  bettering  the  racial 
climate  in  the  State.  The  law  has  served 
as  an  emotional  safety  valve,  for  Negro 
families  are  now  assured  of  the  right  to 
move  if  they  wish. 

Every  laj-ge  city  needs  such  a  safety 
valve,  the  Post  contends.  And  unless 
the  States  act  more  swiftly  than  they 
have  so  far,  only  a  national  law  will  meet 
the  need. 

The  complete  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  June  23,  1966 1 

Nation     Needs     a     Fair     Hodsing     Law 

Elsewhere  on  this  page,  Columnist  Joseph 
Alsop  reports  on  how  expanding  Negro 
ghettos  are  certain  to  change  the  face  of 
most  of  America's  large  cities,  "If  present 
trends  continue."  What  Alsop  doesn't  say  is 
that  the  only  thing  that  can  change  those 
trends  Is  a  national  fair  housing  law 

Such  a  law  won't  make  any  difference  in 
Colorado — we  already  have  a  stronger,  more 
effective  law  than  any  Congress  Is  likely  to 
pass.  It  won't  even  make  much  physical 
difference  for  several  years  in  the  re^^t  of  the 
nation.  What  It  could  do  Ls  make  far-reach- 
ing change  possible — eventually — and  Im- 
prove the  nation's  racial  climate  immediately. 

A  potential  national  fair  housing  law  Is 
contained  in  lltle  IV  of  the  1966  civil  rights 
bill  now  pending  In  Congress.  It  is  not  much 
of  a  law.  In  fact.  It  la  downright  laughable 
to  hear  congressmen  say  it  must  be  weakened 
in  order  to  pass. 

Principal  means  of  enforcement  would  be 
civil  sultB  filed  by  those  who  believe  they 
have  been  victims  of  discrimination.  Can 
anyone  Imagine  the  average  Negro  ghetto- 
dweller  aiing  a  clvU  suit  against  someone 
who  refused  to  rent  or  sell  him  a  home? 
Particularly  when  the  amount  of  damages 
he  could  collect  Is  limited  by  the  law  to 
$500?  In  most  of  the  nation,  even  If  a  Negro 
complainant  won,  that  $500  wouldn't  cover 
his  legal  fees.  If  a  court  awarded  leee  than 
the  legal  mnximum  damages,  a  Negro  home- 
seeker  cotild  easily  lose  his  shirt  while  win- 
ning his  ciise. 

How  much  weaker,  we  wonder,  would  op- 
ponents like  to  have  that  law? 

Actually,  If  the  bill  la  to  do  any  good,  it 
should  provide  for  enforcement  by  the  Justice 
Department  or  some  other  federal  agency. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  bUl  permitting  the 
Justice  Department  to  sue  for  compliance 
wherever  It  detects  a  "pattern"  of  discrimina- 
tion. This  may  be  useful  against  developers 
of  tract  housing. 


Presumably  it  was  this  feature  that  led 
William  J.  Levitt,  president  of  the  giant 
homebulldlng  firm  that  has  built  whole  new- 
towns  in  four  Eastern  states,  to  testify  be- 
fore a  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  that 
the  blU  "would  work,  and  work  well."  He 
favors  the  bill — if  it  covers  all  builders. 

But  we  cannot  see  how  the  bill  as  written 
would  really  touch  the  individually-owned. 
used  homes  which  make  up  80  per  cent  of 
more  of  the  housing  market. 

Yet,   the   nation — particularly   Its   ciiie': 
needs  a  really  effective  fair  hoxising  law. 

For  the  long  run,  such  a  law  is  essential  to 
prevent  the  nation's  largest  cities  from  be- 
coming super-ghettos.  (The  law  Itself  will 
not,  of  course,  do  that  job.  But  it  will  so 
widen  the  area  of  freedom  in  housing  that 
education  can  do  the  Job.) 

And  for  the  short  run,  such  a  law  would 
vastly  Improve  the  racial  climate  in  Amer- 
ica's city  ghettos. 

Colorado,  which  has  had  an  effective  fair 
housing  law  for  some  14  months  now,  pro- 
vides proof. 

Nothing  very  spectacular  has  happened  in 
Colorado  as  a  result  of  that  law.  The  num- 
ber of  Negro  families  who  have  used  it  to 
flee  the  ghetto  can  probably  be  counted  In 
dozens. 

But  the  racial  climate  Jjas  changed.  All 
Negro  families  in  Colorado  now  know  they 
are  free  to  move  "out"  if  they  wish.  So  we 
hear  no  cries  here,  as  we  do  from  places  like 
Watts,  that  "Whltey  has  fenced  us  in."  The 
Colorado  law  now  holds  open  a  safety  valve 
on  Colorado's  urban  ghettos. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  every  large  Amer- 
ican city  In  the  nation  needs  a  safety  valve 
like  that.  Certainly  they  all  need  some  way 
to  change  their  present  ghetto-building 
trends.  And  unless  the  states  act  more 
swiftly  than  they  have  so  far,  only  a  national 
law  will  meet  the  need. 


Chicago's  District  of  Columbia  Air  Link 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  19G6 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency's  announced 
Intention  to  ban  all  nonstop  flights  into 
Washington's  National  Airport  from 
cities  more  than  500  miles  distant  is 
clearly  unreasonable.  There  are  obvi- 
ously more  equitable  alternative  ways  to 
alleviate  the  stjrlou^  congestion  at  Na- 
tional Airport. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  July 
14  edition  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
sums  up  very  well,  I  believe,  the  case 
against  this  arbltrarj-  decision  by  the 
FAA: 
Chicago's   District   or   Columbia   Air   Link 

The  Midwest  will  be  the  principal  loser 
if  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  order  halt- 
ing certain  nonstop  flights  to  Washington's 
National  Airport  U  not  modified.  Landing 
privUeges  would  be  limited  to  flights  orlgin- 
natlng  within  a  500-mile  radius  of  Wash- 
ington; others  beyond  that  limit,  Including 
some  15  a  day  from  Chicago,  would  be  di- 
verted to  Dullee  Airport,  which  is  much 
farther  from  the  capital. 

Members  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  In- 
diana. Wisconsin  and  Iowa  have  rightly  pro- 
tested the  order.  They  point  out  that  land- 
ing at  Dulles  would  add  from  one  to  two 
bours — depending  on  highway  traffic  condl- 
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tjons— to  the  travel  time  between  Chicago 
and  Washington.  National  la  located  only 
four  miles  from  the  White  House  and  thus 
offers  speedy  transportation  to  and  from  the 
capital. 

Gninting  the  FAA's  contention  that  the 
heavy  air  traffic  at  National  must  somehow 
be  curtailed,  we  believe  the  problem  should 
be  resolved  In  other  ways.  The  arbitrary 
eiiminatlon  of  flights  from  Chicago  and 
other  points  outside  the  prescribed  limit 
dtscriniinates  against  them  unfairly,  while 
unduly  favoring  such  cites  as  New  York  and 
Boston. 

Chicago  is  the  main  transfer  point  for 
many  Mldwesterners  seeking  the  fastest 
air  route  to  Washington.  Since  Washington 
Ls  the  capital  of  all  the  country  and  not 
merely  of  the  Eastern  states,  this  fact  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  FAA. 

A  more  equitable  solution  would  be  to 
determine  how  many  flights  National  can 
safely  handle  per  day,  and  divide  them  up 
among  all  the  airlines  now  providing  non- 
.-^top  service  to  the  airport — regardless  of 
the  distance  covered.  The  quotas  should 
be  based  on  the  volume  of  passenger  traf- 
fic. This  would  assure  Chicago  and  other 
outlying  cities  of  a  fair  sliare  of  the  Na- 
tional traffic.  Instead  of  penalizing  them 
for  the  accidents  of  geography  that  place 
them  beyond  the  500-nille  pale. 


Poverty  Aid  Can  Be  Embarrassing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
well-to-do  and  self-supporting  school 
districts  are  being  shoved  unneeded  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  the  Federal 
^  handout  programs  is  disclosed  in  an  Il- 
luminating article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  recent  date.  The  article 
by  staff  correspondent  Josephine  Ripley 
is  entitled,  "Poverty  Aid  Can  be  Embar- 
rassing." and  follows; 

Poverty  Aid  Can  Be  Embarrassing 
(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Wa.shington.— Giving  away  a  billion  dol- 
lars  isn't  easy. 

State  boards  of  education  are  learning 
this,  as  they  hand  out  poverty  grants  under 
the  flabby  di.stribution  formula  in  the  ad- 
ministration's elementary  and  secondary 
school  aid  program. 

This  program  is  designed  to  funnel  money 
Into  .«;chool  districts  with  large  concentra- 
tions or  low-income  families  with  large  num- 
bers of  school-age  children. 

B\it  the  basis  of  computation  has  turned 
out  to  be  so  broad  and  unreliable  that  some 
of  the  nations  richest  communities  have 
been  startled  beneflclarles  of  poverty  grants 
for   their  schools. 

One  person,  however.  Is  not  surprised.  Rep 
Edith  Green  (D)  of  Oregon  vigorously  op- 
posed the  formula  from  the  flrst.  It  would 
give  more  to  the  richer  states  and  less  to 
the  poorer  ones  which  need  it  most,  she 
argued. 

But  even  she  Is  amazed  at  the  extent  to 
which  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  flowing  to  communities  more 
noted  for  their  mllhonalres  than  their 
pockets  of  poverty. 

vanished   children 
More   parUcularly.   since   this   money   was 
Intended  to  go  specifically  to  childien  from 


families  with  an  annual  Income  of  less  than 
$2,000. 

Yet  this  is  the  way  it  has  worked,  in  some 
instances: 

Garden  City,  N.T.,  a  well-to-do  Long  Is- 
land commimlty,  was  surprised  to  find  it- 
self "eligible"  for  $35,000  in  poverty  grants 
under  the  program. 

How  did  this  happen?  The  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  when  queried,  made  this 
explanation:  Mainly  because  the  1960  cen- 
sus, on  which  the  whereabouts  of  Indigent 
families  Is  determined,  showed  a  concentra- 
tion of  poor  families  on  an  Air  Force  base 
on  the  outskirts  of  Garden  City. 

That  was  In  1960.  The  base  has  since  been 
closed.  But  the  little  children  who  aren't 
there  still  entered  into  the  allocation  for- 
mula. Many  communities,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not.  suddenly  find  themselves  eligible 
under  this  criteria. 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  didn't  like  it.  City 
officials  indignantly  disclaimed  eligibility 
for  the  poverty  grant  of  $82,000  which  they 
were  due  to  receive. 

They  said  they  could  not  Identify  the  "poor 
children"  whom  this  money  w.ts  supposed 
to  benefit.    They  refused  to  accept  It 

Santa  Ana.  CaUf..  qualified  for  a  $400,000 
grant.  This  affluent  and  politically  con- 
servative community  promptly  refused  the 
money  on  the  ground  that  It  would  lead 
to  federal  control  of  their  schools. 

Rep.  Henrt  S.  Reuss  (D)  of  Wi.scon.sin  rose 
up  to  protest  when  Whitefish  Bay  Wis  a 
well-known  fnlllionaire's  resort,  came  in  for 
a  $35,000  school  aid  grant. 

I.EGAl.ITY    challenged 

To  be  eligible,  a  community  must  have  a 
minimum  of  lOO  impoverished  children  he 
pointed  out.  Whitefish  Bay  has  only  89  '  ac- 
cording to  his  count. 

Mr.  Reuss.  whose  district  Includes  the  city 
of  Milwaukee  with  its  large  concentration  o' 
poor,  challenged  the  legality  of  the  grant  in  a 
three-page  letter  to  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  John  w'.  Gardner.  ' 

Whitefish  Bay.  nevertheless,  accepted 
$25,000  of  the  grant  to  conduct  summer 
remedial  courses. 

Representative  Green  warned,  at  the  lime 
the  bill  was  passed,  that  the  distribution  for- 
muL-i  was  automatically  stacked  in  favor  of 
the  riclier  states. 

Aid  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  poor  children,  times  the  amount  of  the 
Fune  expenditure  per  pupil.  The  highly  In- 
dustrialiMd  Northern  states,  generally  richer 
p:iy  mare  per  pupil  for  education,  hence  re- 
ceive more  under  that  formula. 

Mrs.  Green  often  compared  Westchester 
County.  N.Y..  hardly  noted  for  Its  povertv 
with  Sunflower  Coimty,  Miss.,  to  make  her 
point. 

A  check  with  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  shows  how  it  actually  worked  out 

Westchester  County  qualified  for  $2,812  000 
In   aid   on  the   basis  of  7.692  poor  children 
New  York  State  pays  $709  per  pupil  toward 
its  schools. 

Sunflower  County,  with  9.543  children  In 
the  poverty  bracket  received  $1,156,000  It 
pays  $273  per  pupil. 

.COMPLEX    undertaking 

Another  apparent  Inequity  turned  up  when 
high-toned  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.,  received 
$117,500  .as  Its  share  under  the  aid  formula— 
almost  exactly  the  same  amount  allocated  to 
the  depressed  town  of  Inkst«r  in  the  same 
state. 

These  are  some  of  the  glaring  inconsisten- 
cies and  Inequities  which  have  cropped  up  in 
the  first  year  of  administration  of  this  mas- 
sive and  otherwise  hlghiy~successful  school 
aid  program. 

In  the  main,  it  is  thought  to  have  worked 
remarkably  well,  considering  the  complexities 
of  this  unprecedented  undertaking. 

The  Achilles'  heel  of  the  program  appears 
to  be  the  formula  for  computing  aid. 
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Authorities  at  the  Office  of  Education  wh» 
have  been  working  on  thia  Title  I  section  of 
the  biU  since  the  beginning  blame  its  inequi- 
ties on  "a  combination  of  old  data  |  the  1960 
census]  and  the  lack  of  minimum  eliglbilltT 
requh-ements"  which  would  preclude  alloca- 
tions to  wealthy  communities. 

As  It  is  now,  "a  very  wealthy  district  can 
get  a  small  allocation  because  there  U  no 
floor— no  minimum  for  a  cutoff,"  according 
to  one  spokesman. 

The  1960  census  has  been  a  big  stumbling 
block.  It  has  resulted  in  computations  based 
on  nonexistent  poor— on  families  who  have 
moved  since  then  to  other  places. 

Also,  while  school  districts  are  mentioned 
in  the  law.  it  has  been  necess.arv  to  compute 
the  concentrations  of  poor  on  a  countywide 
rather  than  a  school  district  basis. 

HORNET'S    NEST 

School  districts  are  ranldlv  belne  consoli- 
dated, for  one  thing,  and  some  parts  of  the 
country  operate  their  school  system  on  a 
county  basis  anyway. 

"And  once  you  have  made  an  allocation  oa 
a  county  basis,  then  almost  any  district  with- 
in that  county  becomes  eligible,"  the  Office 
of  Education  has  found. 

It  Is  up  to  the  state  board  of  education  to 
make  the  distribution  within  the  county 

This  responsibility  has  churned  up  a  "hor- 
net's nest  politically,"  as  someone  put  It  The 
California  board  "took  a  beating"  In  the 
case  of  Beverly  Hills,  and  other  state  boards 
across  the  country  have  also  felt  the  poUtical 
heat. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  Congress  by  the 
Office  of  Education  that  current  welfare  sta- 
tistics would  provide  a  more  accurate  count 
uf  the  poor  than  the  1960  census. 

By  that  is  meant  statistics  on  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with   Dependent   Children    (AFDC). 

"APDC  figures  are  current.  We  know  who 
needs  help,  with  this  Information  as  a  basis 
aid  could  go  where  It  is  most  needed  "  said 
one  authority. 

He  feels  that  states  would  go  along  with 
this.     "It  would  get  them  off  the  hook  " 

As  for  Mrs.  Green.  "I  agree,"  she  said  In  an 
Interview,  "that  something  besides  the  census 
figures  should  be  used.  They  are  obviously 
out  of  date.  Studies  show  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  moves  once  a  year  - 

But  she  feels  this  is  not  the  only  solution 
to  the  program's  Lnequitiee.  She  still  insists 
that  the  states  which  spend  more  for  educa- 
tion will  get  more,  rather  than  those  who 
spend  less  and  need  more. 

An  amendment  to  the  act,  by  Rep.  Albert 
H.  QniE  (R)  of  Minneeota.  approved  by  the 
House  Education  Committee,  would  correct 
this  to  some  extent.  It  would  permit  a  state 
to  compute  its  application  for  aid  on  the 
b.i.sis  of  its  own  expendittire  per  pupil,  or  on 
the  national  average  expenditure  whichever 
is  the  higher. 

Tlie  national  average  Is  $484.  This  compu- 
tation would  benefit  the  Southern  states 
particularly,  as  many  spend  less   per   nuoU 

than  that. 


Interracial  Marriages :  Hawaiian  Succesa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  study  of  interracial  marriages  In 
Hawaii  challenges  the  commonly  held 
belief  that  differences  in  racial  and  cul- 
tural background  complicate  marital  ad- 
justment.   Mrs.  Carol  Jean  Kaleialoha, 
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of  Honolulu,  author  of  a  134-page  gradu- 
ate thesis,  concludes  that  in  Hawaii  at 
least.  "Initial  attraction  and  subsequent 
Interaction  evolve  out  of  differences." 
She  sui>ports  this  new  and  intriguing 
conc^t  with  her  findings  that  divorce 
rates  among  interracially  married 
couples  are  lower  than  among  all-Cau- 
casian marriages  in  Hawaii,  and  that 
while  the  divorce  rate  for  the  Nation 
continues  its  upwswd  trend,  the  divorce 
rate  among  interracial  marriages  in 
Hawaii  remains  relatively  stable. 

Mrs.  Kaleialoha's  thesis  committee  in- 
cluded the  following  University  of  Hawaii 
faculty  members  who  are  recognized  au- 
thorities on  race  relations:  Dr.  Clarence 
E.  Ollck,  chairman,  thesis  committee; 
Dr.  Abe  Arkoff,  and  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Lind. 
I  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional  Record    the    newspaper    article 
which  summarizes  this  Interesting  so- 
ciological study.     Written  by  Reporter 
Alf  Pratte,  it  appeared  in  the  June  28 
Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin : 
IirmKACiAi.   Uabbiage:    Hawahan   Success — 
Stxtdy  or  Caucasian-Part-Hawaiian  Con- 
PLxs — Unxversitt  of  Hawaii  Explores  Ad- 
juanccNT  IN  Intermarriage  . 

(By  Alf  Pratte)  ' 

The  cliancee  for  a  successful  marriage  be- 
tween »  MalnJsuid  "haole"  woman  and  a 
"local  boy"  are  Just  as  good.  If  not  better, 
than  mairlagee  between  persons  of  the  same 
background. 

In  abort,  thla  la  the  major  theme  In  a  135- 
page  theeU  "Adjustment  In  Intermarriage 
Between  Local  Part-Hawaiian  Men  and  Main- 
land Caucasian  Women"  written  by  Mrs. 
Carol  Jean  Kalelaloha. 

Mrs.  Kalelaloha.  a  native  of  Wisconsin  who 
married  James  Kalelaloha.  a  part-Hawaiian. 
In  1061.  prepared  her  thesis  for  the  Depart- 
ment at  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
over  a  two-year  period. 

She  points  out  that  most  research  done  on 
marriage  Implies  that  sociologically  "like  at- 
tract* like"  and  that  cultural  diversity  con- 
tributes to  difficulty  In  adjustment. 

ICrs.  Kalelaloha  takes  exception  to  this 
theory  to  show  that  in  Hawaii,  at  least.  "Ini- 
tial attraction  and  subsequent  Interaction 
evolve  of  differences." 

To  demonstrate  her  point  In  six  chapters 
ranging  from  the  "Development  of  the  Paxt- 
Hawallan  Subculture"  to  "Marital  Adjust- 
ment," Mrs.  Kalelaloha  interviewed  40  Cau- 
casian and  p&rt-Hawallan  couples. 

There  have  been  about  4.500  marriages  of 
this  type  In  the  last  10  years. 

She  stresses  that  her  sample  generally  was 
"middle  class,"  with  all  persons  In  their  20's 
or  early  30'b,  married  one  year  or  more,  in- 
tending to  reside  in  Hawaii  and  having  no 
less  than  a  high  school  education. 

She  notes  the  "disruptive"  side  of  inter- 
marriages, showing  statistics  that  divorce 
rates  for  Causcaslan-paxt-Hawallans  here  are 
slightly  higher  than  the  national  average  for 
all  divorces. 

Locally,  however,  the  Intermarriage  divorce 
rates  arc  lower  than  for  all-Caucasian  mar- 
riages. Furthermore,  the  national  divorce 
rate  Is  going  up  while  the  intermarriage 
divorce  rate  In  Hawaii  remains  relatively 
stable. 

The  study  showed  that  only  about  half  of 
the  Caucasian  women  came  frotn  "liberal  or 
progressive  backgrounds"  and  those  from 
fjODservatlve  homes  generally  rebelled  against 
ently  orientation,"  she  said. 

"Thiis,  although  home  lives  were  fairly 
■table,  aspedally  In  regard  to  lack  of  death 
and  divorce,  this  subtle  rebellion  served  to 
emaztclpats  tbes«  women  partially  from  par- 
netal  orlentaUon,"  she  said. 


She  writes  that  about  half  of  the  part- 
Hawaiian  husbands  had  a  liberal  orientation 
and  about  half  had  an  Identification  with 
the  part-Hawaiian  subculture. 

"Most  persona  Involved  In  Intermarriage 
had  personal  needs  satisfied  within  the  mari- 
tal context  and  did  not  prefer  extensive  con- 
tacts outside  tlie  home."  Mrs.  Kalelaloha  said. 

"In  order  for  the  couple  to  function  sat- 
isfactorily, each  mate  would  either  directly 
fulfill  the  other's  needs  or  arouse  a  latent 
admiration  for  some  characteristic  of  the 
other.  " 

As  an  example  she  said  a  wife  who  excelled 
scholastically  and  continued  a  professional 
career  might  be  admired  by  her  husband  be- 
cause he  once  desired  this  type  of  career  but 
did  not  wish  to  attend  school  for  several 
years  or  compete  for  grades  In  order  to 
achieve  the  goal. 

"Thus,  he  wouid  be  proud  of  hi.s  wife's  mo- 
tivation to  excel  and  not  feel  hlm.self  to  be 
In  competition  with  her."  she  concluded. 

Mrs.  Kalelaloha  also  discovered  that  n^any 
of  the  women  In  her  sample  were  "aggres- 
sive. Independent,  had  a  tendency  to  be  as- 
sertive and  ambltlou.=;.  " 

Their  husbands,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
"relatively  easy-tttang.  independent,  con- 
cerned with  equality  in  marriage  and  stable 
in   their  positions  of  employment  " 

For  future  research,  Mrs.  Kalcialoha  sug- 
gests that  a  psychologlral  study  be  made 
of  the  factors  she  has  studied  from  a  soci- 
ological point  of  view. 

"By  studying  other  types  of  Intermarriage. 
It  could  be  determined  whether  or  not  ad- 
justments varied  when  considering  other 
kinds  of  subcultiiral  crossings  in  dlfTerent 
environmental  settings." 

Members  of  Mrs.  Kaleialoha's  thesis  com- 
mittee were  Dr.  Clarence  E  Gllck,  chairman; 
Abe  .Arko.T  and  Andrew  W.  Lind. 


create  a  pro-am  for  recreation,  It  would 
set  aside  land  already  under  federal  holdings. 

However,  accelerated  urbanization  Is  creat- 
ing new  problems  in  recreation  and  parks. 
There  Jtist  Ijb  no  land  reserved  for  creation 
of  these  reserves,  so  the  government  must 
buy  land. 

Here  is  the  rub.  Much  of  the  land  which 
could  be  converted  to  parks  and  for  reore.i- 
tlon  is  in  private  ownership  and  land  cost* 
for  such  parcels  are  staggering.  Oomplient- 
Ing  this  even  further,  once  the  word  get.s 
around  that  the  government  Is  Interested  in 
a  certain  piece  of  land  for  development  into  a 
park  or  recreation  area,  the  cost  of  the  latid 
soars. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  commented 
In  proposing  his  parks  and  recreation  pro- 
grams last  February  that  depending  tipon 
how  aggressively  the  government  moves  to 
reserve  land  for  parks.  1966  may  be  remem- 
bered as  the  year  of  "new  conservation"  for 
America — as  the  year  when  men  were  far- 
sighted  enough  to  protect  the  future  by 
commanding  the  present. 


An  Old  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  hope  with  President 
Johnson  that  1966  will  be  remembered 
as  the  year  of  "new  conservation"  for 
the  United  States, 

The  Sacramento  Bee  recalls  that  the 
President  said,  a  few  months  ago,  tlfat 
this  goal  miKht  be  achieved,  depending 
upon  how  agtjresvsively  the  Government 
moves  to  reserve  land  for  parks. 

Land  is  not  as  available  as  it  once  was. 
the  newspaper  comments  in  an  editorial, 
and  acquiring  land  raises  the  old  prob- 
lem of  finding  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
But  this  is  certainly  the  time,  as  the 
newspaper  recalls  the  objective,  for  us  to 
be  sufficiently  farslghted  to  protect  the 
future  by  planning  for  It  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .submit  the  editorial  for 
the  Record: 

Familiar  Old  F>roblem 

The  federal  government  la  engaged  in  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  parks  and  recreation 
programs  In  the  history  of  the  nation  but 
the  effort  is  suffering  the  malady  common  to 
Just  about  any  national  program  one  could 
mention;  Lack  of  money. 

It  comes  about  this  way: 

In  years  past,  whenever  the  federal  govern- 
ment felt  Inclined  to  establish  a  park  or 
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Law  Against  Desecration  Should  Be 
Enacted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  today  it  was  my  privilege  to  in- 
troduce legislation  designed  to  make  il- 
legal an  act  which,  In  Itself,  border-s  on 
the  Immoral, 

The  act  to  which  I  refer  Is  the  de'^e- 
cration  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

This  Is  the  most  liberal  nation  in  the 
long  history  of  mankind  In  the  field  of 
guaranteed  right  of  expression  and  di.s- 
sent. 

The  responsible  exercise  of  this  right 
Ls  not  only  a  privilege  but  a  duty. 

However,  the  Irrational  desecration  of 
the  flag,  no  matter  by  whom  or  for  what 
reason,  Is  an  act  that  cannot  and  should 
not  be  condoned. 

Most  persons,  I  am  sure,  are  not  awaie 
that  there  Is  no  Federal  law  prohibitin.g 
this  action  except  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

There  are,  without  exception,  I  be- 
lieve, State  laws  In  each  of  the  Stales 
prohibiting  desecration  of  the  flap:. 

Nonetheless,  It  would  seem  that  these 
laws  have  not  been  suflQciently  enforced 
to  prevent  this  disgraceful  act. 

There  Is  need  for  a  Federal  law  to 
act  as  a  further  deterrent  and  to  provide 
uniform  coverage  and  penalty. 

It  may  be  that  some  would  regard  this 
as  an  Invasion  of  States  rights.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  since  the  American 
flag  is  the  flag  of  all  Americans,  that  be- 
cause the  regulations  regarding  its  han- 
dling and  display  apply  uniformly  to 
all  Americans,  then,  therefore,  the  pen- 
alty for  disrespect  and  abuse  should  ap- 
ply uniformly  to  all  Americans. 

In  support  of  the  argument  for  such  a 
law,  I  would  like  to  Insert  an  editorial 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  commend  It  to  the  attention 
and  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 


For  the  Flag  :  Law  Against  Desecration 

Should  Be  Enacted 
.A.bout  the  stillest  argument  that  could  be 
raised  against  the  proposal  of  a  federal  law 
to  forbid  and  punish  desecration  of  the 
Amea-lcan  Flag  U  the  suggestion  that  such  a 
statute  might  "violate  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  free  speech." 

Any  Congressman  entertaining  such  a 
theory,  as  ground  for  legal  objection,  is  fabri- 
cating his  own  gnat  to  strain  at.  There  may 
be  a  relationship  between  words  and  actions 
of  infamy — as  between  cause  and  effect — but 
tljey  are  not  legally  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Technically,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
there  is  a  difference  between  saying  "Let's 
burn  the  house  down,"  and  setting  nre  to  It. 
The  Flag  has  been  desecrated  time  and 
a^ain  in  this  era  of  rampant  hooliganism  and 
apparently  privileged  seditious  mischief. 
Subversive  characters  have  spat  on  it,  walked 
on  it.  burned  it  and  torn  it  to  shreds.  They 
thereby  were  showing  contempt  not  only  for 
Old  Glory,  but  for  the  thousands  of  young 
Americans  who  are  fighting  and  dying  for  it. 
Yet  with  a  spate  of  measures  before  Con- 
gress to  make  that  offense  a  federal  crime, 
there  still  is  no  national  law  against  it.  The 
culprits  go  freel 

For  postage  stamp  Irregularity  you  can  go 
to  Jail.  For  mutilating  money,  penalty  at- 
taches—and nobody  arises  (or  should)  to 
suggest  that  punishment  infringes  the 
offender's  "right"  to  Ulk  himself  blue  (or 
Bed)  in  the  face. 

The  law  proposed  is  eminently  in  order. 
One  with  teeth  should  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced  to  the  letter. 
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These  simultaneous  announcements 
also  graphically  Illustrate  a  gradually 
diminishing  concern  on  our  part — by  our 
Government  and  the  people — over  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions of  east-central  E>urope. 

Now  is  a  time  when  Communist  prop- 
aganda machinery  Is  concentrating  its 
attacks  on  alleged  U.S.  mistreatment  of 
smaller  nations,  to  recognize  anew  the 
Soviet  imperialist  record  In  eSst-central 
EJurope.  Now  is  a  time  for  us  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  set  forth 
in  Public  Law  90.  enacted  by  Congress 
in  July  1959  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  third  week  In  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week." 

The  resolution  by  which  the  law  was 
enacted  stated,  in  part: 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  hirnian 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  Uberatlon  and  Independence  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish.  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  ofBclal  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18.  1966 

^  Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  commemorate  Captive 
Nations  Week,  It  seems  to  me  particu- 
larly ironic  that  on  the  same  recent  day 
when  the  Soviet  Union  canceled  its  par- 
ticipation In  the  annual  track  and  field 
meet  with  the  United  States,  our  State 
Department  announced  a  liberalization 
on  travel  by  U.S.  citizens  to  Communist 
countries  with  which  we  have  no  diplo- 
matic relations. 

Although  the  countries  involved  in  this 
lift  of  travel  restrictions  are  not  among 
the  east-central  Europe  captive  nations 
where  travel  by  Americans  is  already 
relatively  easy,  there  stUl  is  a  most  un- 
satisfactory inconsistency  In  the  two  an- 
nouncements on  the  same  day. 

The  Russians  said  they  were  canceling 
their  athletes'  trip  to  our  country  be- 
cause of  "our  hatred  for  the  American 
military  who  are  perpetrating  atrocities 
m  Vietnam  and  our  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Vietnam." 

That  was  the  same  day  the  State  De- 
partment announced  that  persons  in 
cultural,  athletic,  commercial,  educa- 
tional, public  affairs,  and  professional 
fields  will  henceforth  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  validation  of  their  passports  for 
travel  to  restricted  areas.  These  are 
Communist  China,  North  Vietnam 
North  Korea,  Cuba,  and  Albania 


Problems  Beyond  the  Draft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  in  the  Congress  are  aware  and  inter- 
ested hi  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  In  studying 
the  problems  Involved,  it  is  obvious  that 
these  problems  are  peripheral  to  overall 
manpower  planning  in  this  country.  In 
this  connection,  the  Oregon  Journal,  of 
Portland.  Oreg.,  on  Monday,  July  11 
1966,  published  a  most  thought  provok- 
ing editorial  and  with  permission  I  print 
the  same  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ; 
Problems  Betond  the  Draft 
A  restudy  of  the  military  draft  should  be 
only  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Service 
which  has  Just  been  appointed  by  President 
Johnson. 

What  we  need  is  a  national  policy  on  man- 
power—military and  civilian— or,  alterna- 
tively, a  decision  not  to  have  a  universal 
manpower  policy. 

This  is  so  because,  barring  a  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  armed  forces  which  no  one  in 
his  right  mind  should  want,  there  simply 
are  too  many  young  men  in  the  military  age 
bracket  to  find  places  in  the  armed  services 
Today  we  have  about  10  million  men  in  the 
United  States  aged  19  to  26,  and  only  about 
3  million  men  in  the  armed  forces.  Only 
about  half  the  young  men  of  draft  age  ever 
wear  a  uniform.  As  our  population  grows 
the  surplus  of  men  should  become  even 
greater.  In  only  eight  more  years,  it  is 
estimated,  the  19-to-2a  agre  bracket  wlU 
have  swollen  to  13.6  million  men. 

Therefore,   no  study  Just  of  the  military 
draft  is   likely  to  answer  satisfactorily  one 


of  the  basic  objections'  to  the  present  draft 
system— that  It  takes  Joe  while  passing  over 
equally'qtialifled  Sam. 

Becentfy  suggestions  have  been  revived 
that  we  should  have  a  form  of  universal 
service,  with  every  young  man  serving  his 
country  for  a  year  or  two  in  either  a  clvlllaa 
or  military  capacity. 

It  may  sound  plausible  on  first  hearing 
but  is  this  what  we  really  want?  After  all 
the  regimented  legions  of  Hitler  Youth  are 
one  of  the  many  ugly  memories  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Up  to  now  the  official  line  of  the 
heads  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Vista 
volunteers,  which  might  be  regarded  as  ex- 
amples of  civilian  alternatives  to  mllitarv 
service,  has  been  that  they  wanted  no  part  of 
having  their  organizations  thought  of  ius 
menn.s  for  avoiding  military  duty 

On  a  purely  practical  basis,  do  we  want  to 
saddle  the  taxpayers  with  supporting  every 
young  man  In  the  country  for  a  year  or  two' 
Do  we  want  to  pay  living  allowances  for  the 
wives  and  children  of  those  who  are  married' 
For  that  matter.  If  every  boy  is  said  to  owe 
his  country  a  couple  of  years  of  service  what 
about  every  giri?  Do  we  want  universal 
service  for  women,  too? 

These  .are  some  of  the  really  fundamental 
questions  Involved  In  a  study  of  the  draft 
Maybe  the  new  commission  will  have  to  con- 
clude that  while  the  draft  should  be  aa  fair 
as  possible,  nobody  ever  guaranteed  that  Ufe 
itself  would  be  100  per  cent  fair,  and  that 
therefore  we  will  have  to  continue  calling 
some  men  while  passing  over  others. 

There  is  a  nagging  suspicion  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  may  have  appointed  his  new 
commission  in  hopes,  partly,  of  taking  some 
of  the  heat  out  of  the  draft  controversy  un- 
til after  the  November  elections,  it  is  not 
directed  to  report  until  next  Jan.  I. 

The  20-member  commission  is  heavy  with 
people  who  have  been  closely  associated  with 
the  system  as  It  has  operated  In  the  past- 
people  like  John  McCone.  former  director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency;  Thomas 
Gates,  ex-secretary  of  defense:  David  M 
Shoup,  former  commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  even  President  Johnson's  one- 
time press  secretary  and  punching  bag 
George  Reedy,  But  it  also  has  at  le^t  one 
member— President  Kingman  Brewster  of 
Yale  University- who  has  been  sharply  criti- 
cal of  the  present  draft  system.  Its  chair- 
man, Burke  Marshall,  won  wide  respect  when 
he  was  head  of  the  civil  rights  division  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  commission  ha*  the  stature  and  back- 
ground to  make  the  "penetrating  and  brond- 
range  study"  which,  according  to  his  press 
secretary,  the  President  wanU.  Nothing  less 
will  meet  the -need. 


Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OP    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  months 
have  stretched  into  years  since  the  con- 
flict m  South  Vietnam  took  top  priority 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  of 
this  Nation.  h  »^  o  y* 

Many  nationally  prominent  figures 
have  ventured  to  express  their  opinions 
for  or  against  the  U.S.  role  in  this  con- 
flict and  hi  recent  months,  the  term, 
"hawks  and  doves."  has  become  a  more' 
or  less  standard  expression  in  govern- 
mental and  news  media  circles. 
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Ttoday,  T  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents  In  Pond  du  Lac.  Wis., 
expressing  what  I  believe  is  the  prevail- 
ing attitude  of  the  people  of  my  district 
toward  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  believe  this  letter  speaks  well  for  It- 
self, and  would  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  my  colleagues  of  this  body. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  attached  letter  in  the  Congression.il 
Record: 

Fond  du  Lac.  W:s.. 

July  14,  1966. 
Congressman  John  Race, 
House  of  Beprenentatnes,  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mk.  Race:  I  have  been  putting  off 
long  enough  the  writing  of  this  letter  in- 
forming you  of  my  feelings  in  regard  to 
Vietnam. 

So  much  has  been  written,  so  many  have 
been  demonstrating  (some  without  really 
knowing  what  for),  so  many  condemn. 

I  hate  war!  But,  1  doubt  that  any  human 
being  wUl  live  a  Ufetime  without  seeing  It 
or  hearing  of  It  or  being  affected  by  It  in 
■ome  way,  because  men  are  greedy,  are  hate- 
ful, and  are  lacking  In  love  for  others. 

My  younger  brother  Ls  in  Vietnam  (with 
■on  and  wife  at  home ) .  We  hope  and  pray 
that  hell  come  home  on  schedule  in  October, 
unharmed.  My  older  brother  has  volun- 
teered to  go  to  Vietnam  (with  four  boys  and 
wife  at  home ) . 

At  times  what  I  read  makes  the  think 
■erloualy  about  whether  the  United  States 
really  belongs  there.  But  I  always  ret.irn 
to  the  same  conviction. 

My  general  feelings  are : 

1.  As  long  as  South  Vietnam  is  besieged 
with  Northern  murderers,  torturers,  and 
saboteurs,  and  Is  In  need  of  support,  the 
United  States  Is  morally  committed  to  help 
them. 

2.  We  didn't  start  this  shameful  mess; 
Korth  Vietnam  is  the  invader. 

3.  II  we  keep  out  of  this  fight,  the  same 
kind  of  Infiltration  will  eventually  reach  our 
■bores  and  our  neighboring  countries. 

4.  True,  the  United  States  has  made  many 
bunders,  and  has  wronged  many,  but  our 
dnoere  purpoee  is  to  give  all  men  the  free- 
dom and  comforts  we  have  here. 

6.  I  see  many  injustices  perpetrated  among 
Otir  citizens  (I  am  ashamed  when  I  read  of 
«r  see  TV  pictures  of  whites  being  so  hateful 
toward  fellow  citizens  because  of  their  color) , 
but  I  feel  our  country  has  never  been  better, 
^nii  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  anywhere  else. 

6.  I  support  the  raiding  of  North  Vietnam 
Oil  targets  and  military  targets.  I  feel  they 
were  carried  out  with  the  safety  of  the  sur- 
rounding civilians  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  planners. 

7.  I  compare  the  bombing  of  oil  supply 
depots  in  North  Vietnam  with  Korea.  I 
leel  President  Johnson  made  a  wise  decision. 
while  perhaps  President  Trimian  might  have 
erred  in  removing  MacArthur.  If  MacArthur 
bad  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  strategy  we 
Tery  likely  would  have  ended  the  Korean 
war  sooner,  with  far  fewer  casualties,  and 
with  a  more  stable  situation  than  the  shaky 
truce  now  in  existence. 

8.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American — I  thank 
America  for  my  freedom  to  speak,  to  worship. 
to  think,  to  be  educated,  and  to  write  this 
letter  without  fear  of  repercussion  1 

9.  I  thank  you  and  all  of  our  elected  peo- 
ple who  had  the  courage  to  run  for  ofllce 
%dA  the  persistence  to  stick  with  all  the 
problema  presented. 

.     10.  And  I  thank  whoever  had  the  perslst- 
•noe  to  read  this  in  Its  entirety. 
Youn  truly, 

ICrs,  Davx  Bastoluttl 


Bobby  Stephens  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATTV'ES 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Longview  Morning  Journal  on  June  18, 
1966  concerning  a  longtime  clcse  friend 
of  mine.  Col.  Robert  L.  Stephens.  Also 
I  include  an  article  about  Bobby  Ste- 
phens Day. 

I  have  kno-A-n  thi.s  very  outstanding 
young  man  from  the  time  he  was  a  small 
boy.  He  always  has  been  religious  and 
a  man  of  the  highest  character  in  all 
respects.  His  many  talents  and  attain- 
ments warrant  the  signal  honor  he  has 
received.  Certainly  he  deserves  the 
recognition  he  has  been  given. 
The  material  follows; 

Bobby  Stephens  Day 
(By  Carl  L  Estes) 
A:\y  community  Is  at  Its  best  when  recog- 
nizing and  honoring  Its  citizens  who  have 
served  their  country  fnithfully  and  with  dis- 
tinction to  thrm-seives  and  the  nation.  So 
it  i.-?  with  Gilmer  which  places  it.self  In  the 
public  -spotlight  Saturday  by  officially  cele- 
brating Bobby  Stephens  Day. 

All  E.ist  Tc-icas  is  proud  of  Col  Robert  L. 
Stei)hen3.  the  celebrated  and  highly  deco- 
rated "Silver  Fox"  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  who 
on  May  Day  last  year  piloted  a  "i'F  12.^  Jet 
interceptor  at  more  than  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound  and  brought  the  world's  air 
speed  record  back  to  the  United  States  from 
Rus.sia. 

For  setting  two  new  world  fliyht  records— 
a  straight  course  speed  record  of  2,070.101 
miles  per  hour,  and  an  absolute  sustained 
altitude  record  of  80,257.86  feet— Colonel 
Stephens  and  four  of  hi.s  test  flight  crew 
officers  were  decorated  with  the  Dlslinpuished 
Flying  Cross,  awarded  by  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff  Gen  John  P  McConnell  in  a  Pentagon 
ceremony  in  Washington. 

Gilmer  is  literally  booming  with  pride,  for 
Colonel  btephen.s  is  a  native  of  the  Upshvir 
County  capital.  He  Is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Manie 
Stephens  of  Gilmer  and  the  late  Vernon  J. 
Stephens.  A  veteran  .^ir  Force  test  pilot  at 
44.  he  is  prematurely  Brav — the  basis  for  his 
honored  unofficial  title  of  "Silver  Fox"  by 
which  he  is  recogni/ed  among  his  Air  Force 
friends  and  admirers. 

Colonel  Stephens  and  his  co-pllot  also  were 
awarded  the  Flying  Tiger  Pilot  Award  for  the 
world  record-breaking  flight,  and  received 
the  196.5  Thompson  Trophy  Award.  The 
MacKay  Trophy  for  1965,  a\<.Tirded  by  the 
National  Aeronautic  .As.sociation  for  the  most 
meritorious  flight  of  the  year,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Colonel  Stephens  and  his  flight 
•  crew  at  Edwards  Air  Ba.se  on  JiSly  23  by  Gen- 
eral McConnell.  Air  Force  chief  of  staff. 

Gilmer  and  East  Texa.^  people  are  protid 
that  Colonel  Stephens'  picture  hangs  in  the 
Air  Force  Hall  of  Fame  at  Edwards  Air  Base, 
Calif.,  where  he  is  officially  known  as  Director 
of  the  A:r  Force  Plight  Test  Center  YP-12 
test  force. 

The  Intrepid  Gilmer  colonel  has  been  a 
test  pilot  longer  than  any  other  man  in  the 
Air  Force  today.  He  was  the  first  military 
man  to  be  elected  a  "fellow"  in  the  inter- 
national Society  of  Experimental  Test  Pilots. 
He  Is  a  Legion  of  Merit  Medal  winner  for 


his  work  a  few  years  ago  as  director  of  test- 
ing of  the  famed  P-104  fighter  plane.  As  a 
test  pilot  and  aeronautical  engineer  for  17  of 
his  22  years  in  tmiform,  he  has  been  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Base  a  number  of  times  over  the 
past  12  years  and  now  heads  a  group  of  more 
than  100  military  and  civilian  test  pilots, 
engineers,  technicians  and  others  engaged  in 
flight  testing  the  Mach  3  (three  times  the 
speed  of  sound  )  aircraft. 

Colonel  Stephens  is  a  graduate  of  Gilmer 
High  School,  a  graduate  of  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity with  an  aeronautical  degree,  and 
holds  a  master's  degree  in  aeronautics  from 
Princeton  University.  He  and  his  wife  Joy 
have  three  lovely  daughters,  Lila.  Linda  and 
Lisa.  His  family  will  be  with  him  for  this 
happy  occasion. 

We  here  in  Longview  and  throughout  East 
Texas  join  in  spirit  with  the  proud  people- 
of  Gilmer  in  honoring  Colonel  Stephens  this 
Saturday.  In  all  the  activities  of  the  day, 
we  all  shall  be  happy  to  have  back  home 
again,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  one  of  the 
Air  Force's  finest,  Col.  Robert  L,  Stephens. 

Special  Day  in  Hometown  Honors  Pilot 
GILMER. — As  his  home  city  put  finishing 
touches  on  plans  for  Bobby  Stephens  Day 
scheduled  today,  the  National  Aeronautics 
Association  revealed  that  Air  Force  Col,  Rob- 
ert L.  Stephens  and  his  record-setting  pilots 
are   to  receive  still  further  honors. 

The  MacKay  Trophy,  given  for  the  most 
meritorious  flight  of  the  year,  wUl  go  to  the 
pilots  and  crew  of  the  YF-12A  Jet  interceptor 
in  July  23.  ceremonies  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base  in  California.  It  will  be  presented  by 
Gen.  John  P.  McConnell.  U.S.  Air  Force  Chief 
of  St.ifT,  Washington,  D.C. 

Veterans  test  pilot  Stephens,  known  as 
"Bobby"  to  his  hundreds  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers throughout  East  Texas,  broke  world 
speed  and  altitude  records  on  May  1,  1965. 
when  he  and  his  co-pilot,  Lt.  Col.  Daniel 
Andre,  flew  the  YF-12A  to  80,257.8  feet  at 
a  world  speed  of  2,070.1  miles  per  hour.  This 
broke  the  previous  record  held  by  Russia  — 
and  on  the  Soviet  Union's  May  Day  at  that. 

On  the  same  day.  four  other  test  pilots 
under  Colonel  Stephens'  command,  -set  nine 
world  speed  and  altitude  records  In  the  same 
aircraft. 

Tlie  MacKay  Trophy  will  be  awarded  in 
the  name  of  all  the  men  who  flew  and  set 
the  nine  world  speed  and  altitude  records. 

Because  of  his  distinguished  career,  the 
colonel  and  his  family  are  being  paid  special 
honors  all  day  Saturday  In  the  town  of  his 
birth. 

Festivities,  under  direction  of  Jack  (Spot) 
Baird  of  Gilmer  and  Longvlew,  and  the  Up- 
shur County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  get  un- 
der way  at  9  a.m.  Saturday  at  Kinds  Cafe 
where  friends  are  invited  to  drop  by  for 
coffee  and  visit  the  colonel  before  he  goes 
to  the  Strand  Theater  at  10  am.  to  show- 
actual  films  of  the  record-breaking  flicht. 
He  will  narrate  the  film,  and  answer  ques- 
tions from  his  audience.  Primarily  an  event 
for  school  children  of  Gilmer  and  all  East 
Texas,  the  film  will  be  shown  again  if  in- 
terest warrants,  Baird  said. 

At  noon,  an  all-service  club  luncheon  at 
Gilmer  Country  Club  will  spotlight  Colonel 
Stephens  and  his  family.  This  includes  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Marie  Stephens  of  Gilmer,  his 
wife.  Joy,  and  three  daughters,  Lila  Lee, 
Linda  Lou  and  Lisa;  his  mother-in-law.  Mrs. 
Jewel  Fuller  of  Baytown;  and  his  two  sisters, 
Verna  Helen  and  Lila  Blanche. 

Gilmer  Rotary.  Lions  and  Kiwanis  Clubs 
will  combine  their  meetings  for  the  lunch- 
eon, which  will  see  such  special  guests  as 
State  Reps.  George  Hlnson  and  John  Allen, 
State  Sen.  Jack  Strong,  Cong.  Llndley  Beck- 
worth  and  Ray  Roberts. 
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Texas  AiM  University  will  send  a  repre-  tereet     He  would  have  the  »12  000  a  v«ir  i   *  ^  >.  . 

'T,^l'''A^^'■T  '^  engineering  school,  from  income  far  life  and  the  taxpayer  would  kn^  ^^.'^  ^^°^^  *^^  Present  stepped-up  air 

which  Colonel  Stephens  was  graduated,  and  that  hi.  money  wa«  stml^S^  I^d  wa*  n^  ^^"^^^^  ^^^^^^^  North  VletnanT 

TigeTs  T^TL\^:^^  °'  ''''  '"'"'*'  ^^°«  ^"^  Tf****^  «  contributed  to  an  ever-grow-  2.  The  President  has  proposed  a  new  pro- 

'^'lhe%45thlir?'orcrBand  from  Barksdale  '"'  '^^''""^  "**'•  ^^^^TrJnTJt'^^^^^JZrj^T   ''"''' 

Air  Force  Base  will  play  at  the  luncheon  a«                            houTlng   but  who  ^ Id  4L^e"; '^^r  "^''^ 

well  as  in  concert  from  a  bandstand  on  the  unit^  provided  by  I^-pr^t   to^-^f^^  / 

''%toVrs.rM^T^r.:^-i.LlT^  ...  RcuH.  of  a  PnbUcOpuuon  survey  Taken  ZT^.T^U^T^  {:£^^2^^^^ 

t^he^^bandstand  at  2:30  p.m.  and  will  speak  i„   North    Carolina',    Eighth    Congre,-  ^^  ^«^«L  Got.er'nn!rnt;^d%'r;  't^Tre^ 

On  display  on  the  city  square  will  be  sur-  »ional  Di.Wct  ''''"  '^''°'  '"^  P-°P<^al? 

vlval  equipment  from  the  2nd  Combat  Sup-  . Yes    (1708)  Percent 

'Vo^oneXtTZTlT^^  .amlly  also  will                EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^°  li:^'^i^F^^^^^^^^—     ^^  ^ 

be  paid  tribute  by  the  Gilmer  High  School  °^  ^^ 

Class  of  1946  which  Is  holding  its  20th  class         RON     fHARI  FS   RAPITD    lOMAC  .   ^'  '^'^«/'''^s'<lent  has  proposed.  In  addition 

reunion  Friday,  through  Sunday.                                iiWil.    V^nMALCO   nArLn   JUIlAd  to  existing  financial  aids  to  cities  for  urban 

OF  NORTH  CABOLINA  renewal,  et-c.,  spending  $2.3  billion  during  the 

-^^^— ^^—                                    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  omt rat^an'"^ /m  "^^^^  ^^  '''*"'  *  massive  dem- 

,    ,     ,.  onstratlon    cities    program.      Certain    cities 

What  Pr:*-P  W,.I,lpr.?                                            Monday.  July  18.  1966  j^round    the   country   would   be   selected    as 

WhatPn«WeIder..                          Mr^JONAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  ofZ:TT^:.'lT^i:i,'Jt%f  oT' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS               Wr^^^'^  ^^  ''^.u^^^  ^^  ^^^  Appendix.  Do  you  favor  this  proposaf?              ^'''   °""- 

I  ai"  Including  the  results  of  my  annual  Percent 

..^.,    ^,  „««^    .     ^  PubUe  opinion  survey  among  residents  of     Ym   (1.436) 102 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG         ^^e    Eighth    congressional    District    of    ^o   (12,339) .:::::      87  5 

orMicHXOAK  North  CaroUna.  No  answer  (329) 33 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  all  f hn^i'Lh^%o°  w^'"^f  appreciation  tO  4,  The   President   la   proposing   the  Inter- 

,,     _,            .                  «iivr.o  aU  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  inform  nat-wnai  Education  Act  of  1966  "to  eiTe  ch«i. 

Monday.  July  18.  1966  me  of  their  stands  on  some  of  the  im-  ^'"^'^    '"   °*her   continents   the   s^e   head 

Mr.  CEDERBERG     Mr   Speaker   the  PO^^ant  Issues  before  this  session  of  Con-  V;^^^  we  are  trying  to  give  our  own  children." 

magazine   Welding  Engineer  feels 'that  ^^^^'     A  total  of   14.104  persons  com-  "o>o"  f'-'vor  this  program? 

the  Federal  Government  is  getting  Into  ^^^^'^  questionnaires  and  mailed  them  Yes   (2  538)                                        Percent 

areas  about  which  it  knows  little  or  noth-  "^  "^y  Washington  office— a  return  of  ap-     No  (u.oe4)          """ 4° 

Ing,    and    cites   its   own    field— that   of  P^'O'^^'^ate^y  2,000  more  than  last  year.        No  answer  (532)                     't  i 

welding— a5  an  example.  One  especially  gratifying  aspect  of  this        5   xh^  p.och.^^  ,      , 

The   interesting   editorial,   which   ap-  year's  questionnaire  Is  that  so  many  per-  ternaUon  S^Lt  of^i^^tL^I^'il"  ^ 

peared  in  the  June  issue  of  the  magazine.  ^"^7^    would    estimate    a    majority-  smallpox,  maiiSa.^ndco^oi  J^ii^l'^rever 

follows;  added  comments  elaborating  their  views  over  most  of  the  world  in  th^  d^adl-    Do 

Wh.\t  Price  Welders?  on  one  or  more  of  the  questions  or  on  >'ou  favor  this  program? 

(By  T.B.Jefferson)  some  Other  Issue  of  concern  to  them.  .                                                        Percent 

Among  the  many  programs  being  estab- '  I*  is  Interesting  to  Observe  that  a  ma-     No^,s4«qf' -"    ^^^ 

hshed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Jo^ty  of  those  answering  voted  against     No  answer  ;"t^ ^ ^^^ 

I  have  been  told  there  is  a  welding  training  a  proposed  International  Education  Act          ""^^^^'^  I  rin) 5  5 

program  in  an  eastern  city.    But  "economic"  but  for  an  International  Health  Act  thus  ,  ®'  °^  ^°^  believe  the  U.S.  should  provide 

eramTt^H?,''      f  basis  of  the  iniuai  pro-  Indicating  that  the  answers  were  given  ^"'^^  ^  '^"^^  over-populated  countries  m 

gram.   It   will   cost   about  $16,000   a   year   to  after  deliberation  anri  tho,mhf  promoting  birth  control? 

train  four  welders.     This  is  figured  on  the  ueiioeraiion  ana  thought. 

$3,800    cost   for   a    12-week    course   in   arc  Questionnaires    were    mailed    to    the  Yes    (6,406) 45  4 

welding.    Aa   if   the   cost   were   not  a   sad  broadest  possible  cross  section  of  district  ^o  (7,02«) '               """    ^g  | 

enough  commentary,  there  is  also  another  residents  and  returns  were  received  from  ^°  ^iis"*'"  (672) 43 

Xli  It^^rTrLi'^.^'^^^'^"^^  ^^^'^'^^  -^^     woi5d;nL'a?e1fatfhe^/..nn'^'='-     ^1^     t, '^  ^""''^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^*^'   Hgh'ts'ieglsla- 
True    sHrk    PiPotr^-.»    „,        .       .     ^      wouia  inoicate  that  the  responses  consti-     tion—  °  ^ 

around'  for  tom^'^im'^To  ^Ze'Tul  .%J^  S^hth  n!'tH  ^.''"?h"  °f  '^^  *^^^*"^  °^  dictlL''^  ^'^"..^'^  ^^'^^"^  Government  Juris- 

porUon  of  present  day  demands  for  weld^        '^^"^^  District  residents.  d'^tion  over  the  selection  of  Jurlea  In  state 

include  those  who  are  capable  of  handling  a  ^^6  answers  were   tabulated  by  Data  .pi'lIn^rT?    ^^'""^    non-dlscrlmlnatory    Jury 

Mig  gun.    It  Is  doubtful  that  the  "advisors"  Management,  Inc.,  of  Washington  DC  '"'"^"°'^' 

weidi.ig''  ^""^  ^"'^'^^  "'^  ^'■'""  ^^'"■'^  °'  ^"^  by  the  use  Of  data  processing  equipment."  Yes    (1.542)                                          ^^iTl 

This  is  just  another  example  of  the  eov-  ^J'°}IT^''^.,^"'  *^^  questions  asked  in     ^o   (12.026) "i::::::::::;!     85:3 

ernment  getting  into  some  a7e4  about  wm^  ""^  ^^^^  P°"  »"«i  'he  responses  by  num-     ^°  ^"^^'^^  (M6) 3  g 

It  knows  little  or  nothing.     I  do  not  know  ^ers  and  percentages:  ,b)   To  confer  authority  of  federal  cour^ 

Z.     .t^^L    ^^  ^^°°^  ^^  ^  ^^  s<^t  up  In  a  1-  Which  of  the  following  policies  would  ^  P-'osecute  persons  charged  with  murderlnfr 

l\%  ^»iH,^^    Z°  °!  ^^  "*'  privately  oper-  y°^  ""^e  to  see  the  U.S.  follow  in  Vietnam?  a^aultlng  or  intimidating  those  eneae«l  in 

at^d  welding  schools  In  the  country,  schools  „          ,  civil  righw  activities'                       engaged  in 

Where   experienced    teachers   would   provide  ^«^  /-„„.,                     .                             Percent  s '^s  activities, 

welding  studenta  with  adequate  training  and  \l\   w^t^^ZrKT^%^°'''V^'°''''^  -     '*' ^  Tes    (3  40fi^                                               ''^''"^ 

virtually  insure  them  a  Job  at  a  cost  of  from  ^^^        o ToT                  ''°'^''^*  "^"^P"                 N^  <  n  ^^ ^4.  1 

one-fourth  to  one-eighth  the  monev  the  OPO      /    v  rr^     '  .    ' 15.5     No    (10.023) 7,   j 

school  Is  going  to  spend  per  student  ^""^  Transfer  U.S.  troops  to  coastal  en-                 No  answer  (675) 4  3 

Perhaps  we  shouldn't  complain  too  much  ,  ^'^^^  *°^   ^^^^  *  strictly  de-  ,.,   ^o   nrohihit  ~^..,   ^.  _     , 

about  $3,800.     On  the  overall  ono^.o^„,«              fensive  war  (653) 4  6  „          ,        P^^onlblt   racial   discrimination    In 

they  have  spenFmore  thin  $2^7^^  S  ^''^   ^^^r''  ^'  *"^'"  ^^^'^^  ^orth  ''''  ^^'^  °^  ^-"^al  of  houlsng? 

train  1,061  students  in  various  fields.     This  Vietnam    to    Include    Industrial  Yes,  2  2^41                                               Percent 

is  only  a  little  more  than  $270  000  OCT  stu-  t^geta.  close  to  the  port  of  Hal-                  I        '^^*' 15.8 

dent  and  this  Is  only  the  first' yearTooer-  Phong  to  reduce  the  flow  of  war                  No    (10.994).. 7^9 

atlon.                                                  ■'       "  "f "  supplies  to  South  Vietnam,  and                 No  answer  (876) _                       -53 

There  is  something  economically  unsound  briiTc-^^hrir'^';  ^^  necessary  to  g    Would   you  favor  Krantlne  taJuBtr,   « 

about  a  program  that  spends  more  on  "edu-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  *  successful  ,„„  .„^,.  .  *""   ''"°^  granting  industry  a 

eating  "  a  student  than  toe  student  wlS^b^  conclusion  even  at  the  risk  of  on  thf  .1  °     .^'°'''          "^  ^°  operating 

able  to  earn  in  his  working  Ufetime  intervention     by     Red      China  on-the-job  training  programs  for  unskilled 

If   we   are   going   to   throw  the  taxoaver'a     «          <»'048)     64.2      ''*°°''' 

money   away.    It  would  seem    that^e   b4?     ^°  ""^^^   <^^' 7. 0                                                                             Percent 

thi^rkfnd"rhen  ^velh^'^st^ft-^t^if    ^^'1^?'"^  '"l^'  '^^  <'"««"onnaire  list-     No"  ,;'63;::::::::-- ' ^  S 

give  the    student   the  la-     Ing  the  foregoing  questions  was  circu-     No  answer  (5ei» ...:.::::::::."::::::      l.l 
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9.  Would  you  fayor  recognition  and  admis- 
sion to  the  United  NaUons  of  Red  China? 

Percent 

Yes    (3,914). 37.8 

No   (8,177) «51 

No  answer  (1.013) -       7.1 

10.  Would  you  favor  legislation  which 
voTild  Invoke  binding  compulsory  arbitration 
In  labor -management  disputes  Involving 
public  serrtces  or  which  threaten  irreparable 
damage  to  the  national  Interest? 

Percent 

Yes    (10,567) -     74.9 

No   (3.699).. — IS.l 

No  answer   (838). - 6.0 

11.  Do  you  favor  four-year  terms  for  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress? 

Percent 

Yes    (8.621) 60.4 

No   (4.968). — 35.2 

No  answer   (615) 4.4 

12.  The  President  is  reconunendlng  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  antl-f>overty  program.  The 
appropriation  last  year  was  t'j  billion  and 
the  request  this  year  Is  for  an  additional 
♦1%  billion.    Would  you  recommend: 

Percent 

(a)  Increasing  and  expanding  the  pro- 

gram as  recommended?  (1.197).       8.5 

(b)  Ending  the   program   altogether? 

(6.866)     48.7 

(c)  Reducing  the  money  spent  on  It? 

(3.513)     24.9 

(d)  Keeping  It  at  the  present   level? 

(2.942)     20.9 

No  answer   (412)1 2.9 

13.  Do  you  favor  stricter  laws  regulating 
the  rights  of  Individuals  to  purchase  fire- 
arms? 

Percent 

Yes    (8,912) 63.2 

No   (4,695) 33.3 

No  answer  (497) _.       3.5 

14.  Do  your  favor  federal  standards  for 
the  transporting  and  sale  of  dogs,  cats  and 
Other  animals  for  use  in  medical  research: 

Percent 

Yes    (8.995) 63.8 

No   (3.810) 27.0 

No  answer  (1.299i 9.2 


Captive  Nations  Week:   1966 


nlst  domination  In  a  number  of  (»un tries. 

Communist  dogmatists  are  having  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  same  political 
forces  which  propelled  many  African 
and  Asian  peoples  Into  nationhood  are 
operating  in  the  countries  under  Com- 
munist rule.  For  the  desire  for  self- 
determination  and  national  independ- 
ence Is  universal.  It  Is  even  beginning 
to  Influence  and  divide  Communist 
hierarchies.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
Rumania's  growing  independence  on 
economic  questions  was  extended  to  cer- 
tain political  matters.  Rumania  sug- 
gested Soviet  troops  have  been  in  Eastern 
Europe  long  enough. 

I  suspect  that  we  have  only  begun  to 
witness  the  chaiiges  which  the  forces  of 
polycentrism  will  bring.  For  even  a 
small  amount  of  Independence  and  inter- 
nal liberalization  tends  to  make  people 
want  more. 

Another  factor  which  Is  operating 
against  the  perpetuation  of  a  Communist 
empire  is  the  failure  of  Communist  eco- 
nomic theories  when  tliey  are  actually 
put  into  practice.  Yu-'oslavia  has  essen- 
tially abandoned  collectivization  of  agri- 
culture and  has  instituted  a  semi- 
market  economy.  The  Polish  regime 
has  had  to  relax  its  policy  of  agricultural 
collectivization. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  help  insure 
that  these  proces.«es  continue  and  become 
more  widespread.  For.  by  themselves, 
these  changes  are  only  a  beginning. 
The  peoples  of  Ea.stern  Europe  are  still 
far  from  acliieving  true  freedom  and 
national  independence.  In  some  coun- 
tries these  liberalizing  tendencies  have 
not  even  begun. 

Because  America  is  committed  to  the 
ideas  of  political  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, we  cannot  remain  inditlercnt  to  the 
fate  of  the  captive  nations.  We  must 
look  with  hope  toward  the  day  when 
it  will  no  longer  be  po.'isible  to  speak  of 
"captive  nations."  We  must  have  faith 
that  this  day  will  come.  Great  empires 
have  inevitably  crumbled  because  con- 
querors could  not  continue  to  enforce 
their  will  on  diverse  peoples.  The  Com- 
munist empire  is  r.o  exception. 


iaCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or   CALIFORIJIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  IS,  1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  eighth  annual  observance  of 
©ur  recognition  of  the  plight  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  President  Johnsor.  In  a 
special  captive  nations  proclamation,  has 
asked  us  to  consider  the  situation  of  peo- 
ples who  still  do  not  enjoy  national  inde- 
pendence and  democratic  liberties. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  World 
War  II  the  list  of  nations  which  had 
fallen  under  Soviet  domination  grew 
alarmingly  long.  More  and  more  na- 
tions fell  under  the  yoke  of  a  new  form 
of  imperialism  at  the  very  time  when 
the  list  of  countries  under  Western 
colonialism  was  growing  shorter. 

Although  we  still  have  no  cause  for 
unguarded  (H^timism.  it  is  possible  to 
point  to  a  numl)er  of  trends  which  are 
already  threatening  monohthic  Commu- 


The  Captive  Nations,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    J531SEY 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPi^'ESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  July  IS.  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tention of  this  country,  indeed  of  the 
entire  world,  is  presently  focu.scd  on  the 
struggles  in  Asia.  Some  attention  Is  also 
being  paid  to  the  crisis  in  the  Western 
Alliance  in  Europe.  But  one  area  of  con- 
tention in  this  ace  of  international  up- 
heaval is  given  little  notice.  This  area 
comprises  what  are  properly  called  the 
captive  nations. 

The  nations  which  disappeared  as  in- 
dependent entities  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain of  Josef  Stalin  two  decades  ago  are 
still  held  by  brute  force  within  the  pat- 
tern of  relationships  which  comprise  the 


Soviet  Communist  empire  established  by 
the  late  dictator.  The  methods  of  repres- 
sion of  dissent — there  is  no  question  of 
anjrthlng  stronger  such  as  outright  op- 
position— may  now  be  more  subtle  than 
in  the  past,  but  they  are  still  actively 
used.  Students  demonstrate  against 
some  aspects  of  the  floundering  regime 
in  Prague  and  are  hauled  off  to  prison. 
Religion  is  still  vigorously  attacked  In 
all  these  countries.  Ties  with  the  West 
are  not  as  strongly  built  as  is  sometimes 
supposed.  Witness  the  refusal  to  allow 
the  Pope  to  attend  celebrations  of  the 
Polish  millennium  held  earlier  this  year. 

The  fate  of  those  brave  young  patriots 
who  defied  the  mechanized  power  of  the 
Red  army  in  Hungary  is  not  yet  fully 
known.  But  we  can  be  certain  that  it 
was  an  unpleasant  one.  as  the  accounts 
of  the  mass  deportations  which  followed 
the  Soviet  intervention  would  indicate. 
The  tales  of  horror  of  the  rwlice  state 
which  existed  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Soviet  Union  before  the  revolt  In  1956 
have  been  admirably  recounted  In  the 
book  by  James  Michener.  "The  Bridge  at 
Andau." 

There  have  been  some  fhanges  in  the 
economic  management  policies  of  some 
of  the  states  fashioned  in  the  Soviet 
image.  However,  other  forms  of  what 
might  be  called  liberalization  have  not 
appeared.  The  absolute  monopoly  of 
power  is  still  held  by  the  currently  su- 
preme cliques  within  the  Communist 
oligarchies  which  have  furnished  all  the 
leaders  since  the  Russians  conquered  the 
East  European  states.  The  basic  sources 
of  power  of  these  regimes  is  still  that 
which  helped  to  establish  and  cement 
their  capture  of  power  20  years  ago. 
These  sources  are  the  omnipresent 
domestic  police  apparatus  and  the  less 
obvious,  but  never-forgotten  might  of 
the  Red  army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  never  let  the 
dramatic  news  of  current  events  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  here  at  home, 
cloud  our  realization  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  millions  of  human  beings  living 
under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  imperialism  and 
its  nefarious  agents.  We  must  do  our 
utmost  to  let  the  ordinary  citizens  of 
these  horrid  replicas  of  a  dark  age  of 
despotism  know  that  we  do  remember 
them,  that  we  do  not  agree  that  their 
present  condition  is  either  morally  ac- 
ceptable or  permanent. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  here  in  this  bastion  of  freedom  is  a 
correct  and  necessary  event.  We  are 
the  bulwark  against  the  tide  of  aggres- 
sion and  tyranny  which  has  flowed  from 
the  state  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  and  their 
successors.  If  we  do  not  realize  that  the 
terrible  results  of  their  previous  actions 
are  still  existent  in  the  world  today,  then 
who  will  bother  or  dare  to  remember  and 
call  out  against  the  evil? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add  here  my 
personal  wish  that  it  will  not  be  long  in 
the  future  before  the  obsen-ance  of  this 
week  is  unnecessary.  I  want  to  extend 
to  the  unbowed  patriots  of  the  captive 
nations  my  deepest  sympathy  and  my 
sincerest  hopes  that  soon  we  may  be  able 
to  celebrate  with  them  the  achievement 
of  their  national  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 


July  18,  1966 


L.BJ.'tTardf  Action 

EXTES^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  IS,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
article  appearing  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  Friday,  July  15,  written  by  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  particu- 
larly appealed  to  me  because  of  the  de- 
tailed accounting  of  what  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House 
contemplated  in  the  way  of  legislation  to 
supply  money  to  the  home  construction 
field.  It  appears  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  as  delinquent  in  handling  this 
matter  as  they  are  in  handling  the  air- 
lines strike.  Their  column  follows: 
L  B.J.'s  Tabdt   Action 

(By  Rowhmd  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Acting  with  his  usual  Indirection.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  telephoned  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Henry  H.  (Joe)  Fowler,  soon  after 
he  arrived  In  Texas  last  week  that  the  time 
had  come  to  do  something  about  the  lack  of 
mortgage  money  and  the  crippled  housing 
Industry. 

Mr.  Johnson  himself  wants  to  keep  In  the 
background. 

Specifically,  the  President  told  his  Tre.tsury 
chief  to  light  a  fire  under  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee.  For  months  that  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  the  old  Texas  populist,  Rep. 
Wright  Patman,  has  been  trying  to  find  some 
way  to  put  more  money  Into  the  mortgage 
market.  The  desperate  lack  of  housing 
money  is  one  result  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  high-interest  policy. 

Immediately  after  the  telephone  call  from 
the  President  (who  Is  coming  under  increas- 
ing pressure  from  friends  to  do  something 
about  sky-high  interest  rates) ,  Fowler,  Under 
Secretary  Joseph  Barr  and  other  top  Trea.s- 
ury  aides  went  into  action.  First  they  made 
a  round-robin  of  telephone  calls  of  their  own 
to  members  of  the  Banking  Committee,  by 
then  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  July  4 
holiday. 

Powier  and  Barr  followed  that  up  with  per- 
sonal visits  to  Capitol  HIII  this  week,  where 
they  buttonholed  the  membership  to  ask  for 
help. 

But  the  problem  of  ri.slng  interest  rates 
Is  not  so  easily  solved,  even  with  the  Presi- 
dent himself  now.  and  belatedly,  demanding 
action.  For  when  the  Fed  last  December  de- 
cided to  raise  the  discount  rate  (the  rate 
paid  by  commercial  banks  for  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  Fed),  that  increase  spread 
Into  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the  Nation  s 
money  markets.  Bringing  rates  down  on  a 
selective  basis  is  no  easier  than  stitching  to- 
gether a  broken  cobweb. 

What,  then,  does  the  Administration  want 
Congress  to  do?  The  package  that  Powier 
and  Ban-  are  now  unfolding  for  Banking 
Committee  members  is  tentative  and  mod- 
est. 

To  move  savings  back  into  the  mortgage 
market  and  out  of  commercial  banks.  Powier 
wants  Congress  to  give  the  Fed  new  power 
to  set  a  lower  interest  ceiling  on  relatively 
small  savings  deposits  (under  $100  000) 
placed  with  the  banks.  Banks  are  now  pay- 
ing as  high  aa  SVj  per  cent  on  commercial 
depoeits.  If  a  5-per  cent  ceUing  were  placed 
on  the  Ies8-than-$l00,000  depoeits,  investors 
would  presumably  put  more  ot  their  mcwiey 
into  savings  and  loan  establishments  which 
in  turn  would  use  it  to  flumnce  new  housing. 

But  Fowler  also  proposes  that  the  Homo 
Loan  Bank  Board  be  given  new  power  to  oe- 
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tabllsh  maximum  Interest  rate«  on  Invest- 
menta  in  the  savings  and  lo€in  associations. 
TheoreUcally,  then,  what  Fowler  calls  th« 
"rapid  escalation  of  Interest  rates"  would 
cease  with  both  the  banks  and  the  savings 
and  loan  outfits  working  under  temporary 
interest  rate  ceilings. 

Although  savings  and  loan  officials,  and 
the  housing  industry,  feel  that  this  Juggling 
of  interest  rates  might  add  substantial  sums 
to  the  mortgage  market,  particularly  In 
money-tight  California,  no  one  can  be  sure. 
Other  high-rate  competition  for  money  is 
fierce.  Thus  there  is  some  support  on  the 
Committee  for  a  more  drastic  step:  empower- 
ing the  Fed  to  buy  up  obligations  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  thus  giving  the 
Board  new  cash  to  put  directly  into  the 
mortgage  market. 

Again,  however,  this  panacea  would  pre- 
cisely depend  on  the  willingness  of  the  tight- 
money  Fed  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
law.  Inordinately  worried  about  infiation, 
the  Fed  might  simply  refuse  to  buy  the 
Board's  obligations,  unless  ordered  by  Con- 
gress. 

At  stake  here  is  far  more  than  a  mild  de- 
pression in  the  vast  housing  industry.  What 
is  really  Involved  Is  the  reltalve  powerlessness 
of  the  President  to  deal  with  the  Nation's 
monetary  distortions  against  the  wishes  of 
the  wholly  independent  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  action  of  the  Fed  last  Decem- 
ber started  a  monetary  ripple  that  has  now 
become  a  high  wave,  undermining  the 
second  largest  Industry  in  the  Nation  and 
menacing  the  entire  economy. 

Although  Mr.  Johnson  Is  personally  be- 
hind it,  the  new  move  comes  perllotisly  late 
In  the  face  of  clear  signs  months  ago  that 
action  was  needed.  The  President  is  now 
suffering  from  the  lack  of  a  clear,  consistent 
economic  policy  combining  both  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures. 


Letters  From  Vietnam  From  a  Neighbor- 
hood Boy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  IS.  1966 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Great  Palls,  Mont.,  Tribune 
by  Mary  S.  Carroll,  told  a  graphic  story 
of  the  heroic  battle  American  boys  are 
waging  in  Vietnam.  The  story  was  done 
from  excerpts  of  letters  from  Rod  Lots  a 
helicopter  crew  chief  to  his  mother  and 
father  in  Great  Falls. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

Letters  Fro.m  Viet  Nam  From  a  Neighbor- 
hood Bor 


(By  Marj-  S.  Carroll) 

This  Is  about  a  boy  In  our  block,  the  300 
block  of  Fifth  Avenue  North  In  Great  Falls 
He's  typical  of  thousands  of  boys  in  many 
blocks,  in  many  towns  across  America.  These 
excerpts  from  Roger  Lots'  letters  to  "Mom 
and  Dad"  aren't  arranged  chronologically 
dates  and  places  have  been  deleted  for  the 
most  part.  What  they  do  show,  we  think  is 
a  picture  of  hfe  in  Viet  Nam  today  and  the 
boys  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  there 

We  neighbors  watched  Rod  grow  up:  Mar- 
blea,  cutting  grass,  shoveling  snow.  Then 
when  he  was  In  his  'teens,  we  began  seeing 
his  photos  with  Or«at  Falls  mgh  Schooi 
teams— football.  basketbaU  and  track— then 
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he  went  to  college  at  Boaemaa — then  to  Viet 
Nam. 

His  parents.  Ann  and  Bob  Lots,  and  younger 
sister,  Rosanne  and  brother.  Bob,  are  cour- 
ageous people. 

Ann  says,  "My  boy  knows  why  he's  in  Viet 
Nam  even  if  some  of  these  people  don't. 
Rods  letters  make  us  realize  that  these  Viet- 
namese are  real  people  and  the  Viet  Cong 
treat  them  cruelly.  Our  boys  are  Involved 
a  lot  with  people — helping  them.  Rod  asked 
in  a  letter  for  some  candy  kisses,  wrapped- 
not  chocolate  ( it  melt*) .  He  wanted  to  c*rry 
them  In  lils  pocket  for  the  kids.  He  got  the 
candy." 

Rods  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe 
Lots,  also  live  in  our  block  and  watch  anxi- 
ously for  news  of  the  1st  Cavalry. 

Rod  left  the  United  States  Aug.  17,  1965 
for  Viet  Nam  with  a  helicopter  unit  of  the 
1st  Cavalry.  In  his  first  letter  home  irom 
Viet  Nam,  he  told  of  getting  their  base  es- 
tablished, then: 

•We  lost  a  couple  of  g\ivs  last  night,  but 
they  weren't  In  our  outfit.  It  seems  like  the 
night  Is  the  only  time  they  (the  Viet  Cong) 
fight. 

•One  night  a  couple  of  cooks  got  up  to 
make  coffee.  They  lit  a  fire  and  the  guards 
opened  up  with  an  M-60  machine  gun 
Neither  got  hit  but  it  sure  scared  hell  out  of 
them.  Me,  too,  as  the  shells  went  right  over 
my  tent. 

'•There  isn't  really  a  lot  I  can  tell  you  ex- 
cept this  isn't  a  fun  kind  of  war." 

Excerpts  from  other  letters  follow: 

"We  are  at  a  place  called  An  Khie.  It's 
about  48  miles  from  where  we  landed.  There 
are  Jungled  hills  all  around  us.  This  was 
where  the  French  sent  5.000  troops  through 
and  only  140  got  out  alive.  It  rains  every 
day  and  night  without  fall.  They  lust 
started  shelling  to  the  East  tonight. 

"The  food  U  lousy.  It  wasn't  so  bad  when 
we  got  C  rations  but  now  we  get  A  and  B 
rations  which  the  cooks  prepare  and  is  it  ever 
terrible!  But  It  will  suffice.  Maybe  I'U  eet 
skinny!"  ^ 

"Right  now  I'm  sitting  tmder  a  tree  on 
guard  duty.  We  become  officially  opera- 
tional tomorrow,  and  I  sure  hope  things  get 
better.  This  sleeping  and  eating  on  the 
ground  Is  terrible  but  I  guess  there  really 
isn't  much  a  guy  can  do.  There  are  two 
regiments  of  VC.  one  on  each  side  of  us  and 
we  really  have  been  giving  them  heU  for  the 
past  couple  of  days. 

"Id  tell  you  now  but  I  can't  and  you'll  read 
about  It  m  the  papers  one  of  these  days 
Last  night  on  guard  duty  a  snake  wrapped 
Itself  around  a  guy's  head. 

"Hasn't  been  much  happening  today  ex- 
cept a  couple  of  plane  crashes  and  a  few 
guys  got  shot  up.  I  guess  we're  moving  out 
for  a  few  weeks  as  our  tmit  Is  going  up  in 
the  pass  to  open  it  up  for  a  Korean  dlvUloa 
to  come  through." 

"Someone  threw  a  hand  grenade  In  a  bv 
downtown  today.  Injuring  a  couple  of  GI's 
I  don't  know  what  the  guys  were  going  in  the 
bar  as  it  was  off  limits.  One  of  our  guys  got 
CAught  in  a  bar  about  a  week  ago.  He  got 
demoted  and  14  days  extra  duty. 

"Here  is  a  picture  of  one  end  of  our  fixed 
wing  aircraft  runway.  The  hill  Is  where  they 
killed  a  few  VC  one  night  and  found  20  000 
rounds."  ' 

"Our  guard  wus  from  6  at  night  to  6  this 
morning.  Today  was  the  first  time  I  had 
time,  so  I  took  a  shower.  It's  only  river  water 
heated  and  sprayed  on."  ' 

"We  killed  one  of  the  prettiest  snake*  the 
other  day.  It  was  a  blacklsh-green  with  red 
about  three  Inches  down  from  its  head  and 
then  yellow  for  three  more  Inches;  then 
white  for  another  three.  The  rest  was  this 
blacklsh-green  color.  When  It  crawled  It 
would  raise  itself  about  sijt  Inches  off  the 
ground  and  puff  out  Uke  a  oobra.  The-  said 
It  was  a  bamboo  snake.  They  are  related  to 
th?  coral  snakes  we  have  back  in  the  State*. 
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nk«y  Bay  IX  »  peMon  gets  bitten  by  one  they 
Itav*  teas  \t»n  an  hour  to  live  axid  tbat 
tban  )m  no  onre;  but  we  dont  have  many 
rmikff  •round  here  ao  they  really  aren't  any 
boUMT." 

■'  "Sur«  do  wish  I  oovUd  be  home  for  Chjlst- 
SMa  but  I  gueu  I'll  have  to  wait  till  next 
7«ar.  llayb*  ttaia  New  Year  will  l>rlng  us 
doaer  to  a  peaceful  understanding  of  the 
world.  Tills  sure  is  hell  for  those  poor  guys 
who  bare  to  be  In  the  Infantry. 

"1  t(x*  the  time  to  write  this  letter  on 
Christmas  Bve  to  show  that  I  was  thinking 
about  borne  even  If  I  oouldnt  be  there 
.  .  .  We  had  the  chance  to  send  telegrams 
last  night  but  I  thought  you  might  get 
shook  up  if  they  delivered  one  on  Christmas 
day  so  I  didn't  send  one.  Merry  Christmas 
and  all  tbat  old  rot,  I  guess,  but  It  sure 
as  bell  Isn't  a  very  Merry  Christmas  being 
over  bere.  I  guess  someone  has  to  be  here 
•o  I  really  dont  feel  too  bad.  Sure  wish  I 
oould  be  home  to  do  some  fishing  and  some 
good  bunting  where  they  don't  shoot  back. 
It  basnt  been  very  bad  though  ' 

"Now,  please  dont  let  what  I'm  telling 
you  wotry  you,  because  It  was  the  only  thing 
tbat  oould  be  done  by  us,  I  hope?  We  had 
our  wounded  under  a  bunch  of  trees  as  the 
main  force  was  fighting  about  600  meters 
stira d  T%«n  they  feU  back  to  where  the 
wounded  were  and  fought  until  they  were 
so  OTcrwhelmed  they  had  to  reCreet  further 
back  and  leave  the  wounded  as  they  couldn't 
get  any  choppers  to  pick  them  up. 

"They  killed  about  200  VC  and  the  next 
day  when  w«  came  back  we  found  they'd 
abot  tboae  wo\inded  in  the  back  of  the  bead 
but  we  killed  nearly  all  of  the  Viet  Cong 
there,  I  hope.  One  man  who  was  wounded 
went  tbrough  the  whole  terrible  affair.  The 
•belling,  napalm,  and  bombing — the  Viet 
Gong  dldnt  hurt  ^iim  except  for  the  first 
wound  be  got  the  first  day.  I  guess  someone 
sure  dldnt  want  him  to  die." 

"I  went  on  a  flight  yesterday  afternoon  and 
I  got  back  about  8  o'clock.  We  went  to  the 
front  and  carried  socne  farmers  and  a  womaji 
and  a  cblld  out  to  the  rear  area.  Some  of  the 
guys  had  killed  a  cow  they  found  wander- 
ing around.  They  offered  me  some  but  I 
<Udnt  tblnk  I  wanted  any.  One  pilot  tried 
It  and  said  it  was  pretty  good." 

"We  are  at  HoUaway  Air  Strip  near  Pleiku 
which  Is  about  80  miles  from  An  Khle.  They 
bave  an  EM  Club  here  and  we  can  take 
sbowccB  with  real  nmnlng  water.  Tlie  only 
bad  part  la  we  have  to  sleep  on  the  ground. 
The  weather  has  been  real  nice.  Dont  let 
the  papers  scare  you  .  .  .  they  make  every- 
thing sound  so  dramatic  and  it  really  isnt." 
"One  of  the  units  that  Is  pcut  of  the  Third 
Brigade  Is  out  near  the  Cambodian  border 
and  has  run  Into  a  division  of  VC.  The  VC 
bad  one  company  pinned  down  last  night 
and  they  sent  another  in  there  this  morn- 
ing. We  captured  one  VC  last  night  and  he 
said  the  VC  division  was  htmtlng  us  and  they 
were  going  to  destroy  us.  He  said  they  had 
bad  been  living  on  bananas  for  the  last  four 
days  and  they  wore  hungry!" 

"Sure  wish  I  had  our  tent  and  the  stove 
bere.  It's  going  to  be  a  long  time  before  I 
go  sleeping  out  In  the  woods  when  I  get 
borne  I" 

"We  get  paid  In  a  couple  of  days  but  there 
Isn't  any  place  to  spend  any  money.  We 
have  a  tin  box  for  a  FX  and  all  they  have 
are  rasor  blades,  tooth  paste  and  such.  They 
did  have  cigarettes  but  they  ran  out.  I 
dont  care  about  that  since  I  don't  smoke." 
"Two  more  of  our  ships  got  holes  in  them 
but  no  one  was  hit.  One  of  the  pilots,  a 
major,  tried  to  land  In  VC  area — guess  he 
was  confused — but  he  sure  got  the  hell  out 
of  there  In  a  hurry.  One  unit  canne  back 
from  the  field  today  so  the  flight  will  be 
normal  again." 

"We  didn't  lose  a  single  man  from  our 
HHC  but  one  security  section  got  pinned 
down    one    day,    but    none    of    them    were 


wounded  I  saw  where  B528  dropped  250- 
pound  bombs  and  the  craters  were  about 
40  feet  deep  and  100  feet  in  diameter.  I 
sure  am  glad  I  wasn't  In  that  area  when  they 
dropped  those  bombs." 

"We  flew  up  to  Gal  Nhon  where  we  landed. 
It  was  a  real  beautiful  sight  to  see  all  the 
mountains,  rice  fields  and  the  ocean  again. 
We  were  fired  at  but  they  went  left  and  low. 
There  were  eight  tracer  rounds  that  we 
coulti  see.  We  got  a  little  too  close  to  this 
one  mountainside  but  we  climbed  in  one 
hell  of  a  hurry.  There  is  a  big  strike  on  to- 
day. TTiey  will  fly  a  lot  of  missions  and  we 
will  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  for  several 
days  (repairing  'copters).  One  of  our  ships 
came  in  today  with  a  hole  In  th.;  pilot's  door 
where  a  50  cal.  bullet  went  through  but  they 
have  armored  chairs  to  sit  In  and  the  chair 
deflected  the  bullet  " 

"I  don't  get  to  fly  much  but  when  I  get 
the  chance  I  go  up.  It's  usually  in  the 
evenings  when  they  have  staff  meetings  up 
in  the  front  area.  They  usually  fly  pretty 
high  so  don't  worry.  Mom,  about  my  getting 
hit  since  you  take  greater  chance  walking 
across  the  street,  than  I  do.  Weil,  I  had 
better  close  since  those  damned  planes  are 
coming  in  and  I'll  have  to  work  all  night." 


Hard  Times  Knocking  at  Poverty's  Door 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  controversy  alined  by 
critics  from  the  left  and  the  right  at  the 
proposals  for  extension  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  it  behooves  us  to  care- 
fully assess  the  real  record  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

As  one  might  expect,  problems  have 
been  encountered  In  getting  the  bold  new 
program  in  operation.  However,  the 
problems  are  being  identified  and  im- 
provements are  being  made. 

On  close  examination,  some  of  the  so- 
called  problems  turn  out  to  be  mere  po- 
litical smokescreens.  For  example, 
from  some  quarters  there  is  a  great  cry 
about  mismanagement.  But  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  OEO  funds 
have  come  under  any  questioning  by  au- 
diting. Others  have  protested  what  they 
call  a  high  cost  of  operation  and  claim 
that  the  funds  are  not  reaching  the  poor. 
The  fact  is  that  less  than  5  \^  percent  of 
the  OEO  appropriation  is  going  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

In  the  Southeast,  71  percent  of  the 
counties  are  now  engaged  in  the  OEO 
programs  compared  to  36  percent  a  year 
ago. 

In  Alabama.  30  counties  have  pro- 
grams today  where  only  4  had  programs 
last  year. 

In  my  district,  where  the  citizens  are 
concerned  about  Improving  conditions 
and  breaking  the  patterns  of  poverty 
which  are  increasing  welfare  costs,  every 
county  has  participated  in  the  OEO  pro- 
gram. 

A  thotightful  analysis  of  the  OEO  pro- 
gram was  presented  in  an  editorial  In  tJae 
Huntsville  Times.  I  Include  it  inmy  re- 
marks at  this  point : 


The  Povzhtt  War's  Hard  Times 

Hard  times  have  come  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  War  on  Poverty.  Congress  Is  soon 
to  get  Its  hands  on  measures  to  continue  or 
revamp  the  budgets  of  the  program.  And 
because  the  program  has  become  one  of  the 
biggest  controversies  of  the  current  session, 
hazard  is  at  hand. 

The  War  on  Poverty  Is  beleaguered  by  its 
own  mistakes.  Sharp  differences  over  policy 
have  tarnished  the  image  of  a  holy  war.  Off- 
year  election  partisanlsm  is  at  work.  En- 
trenched bureaucrats  think  they  can  run  the 
War  better  than  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. The  OEO,  they  insist,  is  a  clumsy 
upstart. 

The  picture  of  success  and  failure  varies 
from  region  to  region. 

In  our  own  area — as  is  true  in  most 
places — Operation  Headstart,  the  plan  which 
Introduces  children  to  school,  is  clearly  a 
success.  Meantime,  a  planning  session  this 
week  will  map  out  a  training  project  for  the 
Negro  community  of  Trlana.  The  Madison 
County  Community  Action  program,  how- 
ever, finds  itself  penniless  for  the  moment — a 
bottleneck-at-a-hlgher-level  situation  which. 
as  anyone  will  agree  makes  for  especially  dis- 
couraging confusion. 

Nationally,  some  Republicans  already  are 
terming  the  Poverty  War  a  shamble  of  scan- 
dals and  abuses.  A  rag-tag  consensus  of 
Democrats  talks  of  a  bill  that  can  give  Con- 
gress more  control  over  the  program,  set 
priorities  on  how  funds  will  be  exi>ended  and 
even  earmark  funds  for  poverty  ghettos. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  seek 
to  undercut  the  "government-by-the-poor" 
idea.  The  notion  of  a  restructure  of  the 
American  constituency  that  suggests  crea- 
tion of  a  caste  system  and  a  whole  new  layer 
of  government  has  many  politicians  nervou.s. 
There  is  a  Democratic  plan  to  counter 
charges  of  politics  and  wastefully  high  sala- 
ries. One  proposal  is  a  sort  of  "Hatch  Act" 
that  would  ban  anyone  making  a  living  from 
the  Poverty  War  from  taking  a  role  In  politi- 
cal campaigns  (as  federal  employes  are 
baiuied  under  Hatch  Act  provisions).  The 
other  proposal  is  a  $12,500-a-year  celling  on 
Commxinlty  Action  program  people. 

Because  controversy  over  the  entire  War  on 
Poverty  is  going  to  mushroom  In  the  coming 
weeks,  The  Times  believes  It  behoove.s  all  of 
us  to  try  to  assess  the  pluses  and  minuses 
of  the  program — its  record,  Its  opportunities 
and  Its  shortcomings. 

In  the  Southeast,  the  proof  of  progress  in 
the  last  year  seems  clear. 

This  region  Includes  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  A  year  ago.  only  185  (36  per  cent) 
of  the  616  counties  in  the  region  had  orga- 
nized OEO  programs.  Today,  364  (71  per 
cent)  are  actively  engaged. 

In  Alabama  a  year  ago,  only  four  of  the 
67  counties  had  programs.  Today,  30  coun- 
ties  (45  p>er  cent)   do  have  programs. 

There  have  Ijeen  many  charges  of  mis- 
management. But  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  all  OEO  funds  have  come  under 
any  questioning  by  auditing. 

The  charge  of  high  salaries  and  high  costs 
of  operation  arises  In  this  region,  as  else- 
where. But  less  than  5^4  per  cent  of  OEO 
appropriation  Is  going  for  administration  of 
the  program.  That's  the  smallest  percentage 
for  any  federal  agency.  And  the  staff  of  OEO 
Is  the  second  smallest  of  any  federal  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  Southeast  region,  110,000  pre-school 
youngsters  have  participated  in  Head  Start, 
There  are  58,000  underprivileged  youths  in 
the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps.  There  are 
04,700  adults  learning  to  read  and  write. 
There  are  7,260  more  adults  who  have  come 
off  the  unemployed  roles  and  into  work-ex- 
perience programs. 

Bvery  new  program  Inevitably  must  under- 
go a  shakedown.  The  War  on  Poverty,  per- 
baps  because  tbe  boldness  of  its  concept,  cer- 
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t.ilnly  1.5  knowing  a  heavy  amount  of  adjust- 
ment. Part  of  the  bottleneck  and  mishaps 
i.s  attributable  to  OEO  administration  at  its 
several  levels.  Part  of  the  woes  stem  from 
beaucratic  Jealousies  and  politics  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  But  Tlie  Times  believes  It  is  Im- 
portant that  any  legislaUve  revamping  should 
not  be  permitted  to  toss  the  twiby  out  with 
the  bathwater. 
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Firm  Policy  Looking  Better 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF   CULOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  broad  support  for  President 
Johnson's  outline  of  a  firm  policy  in 
Vietnam  is  illustrated  by  an  editorial  in 
the  Denver  Post. 

There  have  been  so  many  repercussions 
from  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam's 
fuel  diunps  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
speculation  that  a  turning  jjoint  Is  near 
at  hand,  the  Post  says. 

Tlie  newspaper  finds  optimistic  re- 
ports about  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  en- 
couraging, although  it  urges  caution. 

Ultimately,  it  declares,  a  peace  settle- 
ment acceptable  to  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  interests  may  be  pos- 
sible. Firmness  in  that  goal,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  firmly  outlined  it,  is  in  the  news- 
paper's opinion  our  best  course  of  action 
at  this  time. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  July  7,  19661 
FIR.M  War  Polict  Looking  Better 
Tliere  are  so  many  repercu.ssions  to  the 
bombing  of  fuel  dumps  in  North  Viet  Nam — 
rumored  and  real— that  it  Is  difficult  to  avoid 
speculation  that  a  turning  point  in  Viet  Nam 
is  near  at  hand. 

Top  U.S.  officials  are  on  record  with  the 
new  view.  Pre.sidcnt  Johnson,  George  W. 
Ball,  undersecretary  of  state,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent HtTMPHRET  all  said  this  week  that  North 
Viet  Nam  no  longer  expects  victory. 

Meanwhile,  a  report  from  a  French  Journal- 
ist in  Hanoi  says  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  of 
North  Viet  N.im  is  thinking  of  negotiating 
with  the  United  States  In  1967  "if  there  is  no 
new  development"  in  the  war's  progress. 

The  bright<?r  view  of  the  Vietnamese  war 
was  evident  before  the  bombuig.  The  main 
reasons  were  the  U.S.  troop  buildup  and 
Prime  Minister  Ky's  successful  moves  against 
his  domestic  foes  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

But  the  reports  of  disenchantment  in 
Hanoi  appear  to  have  accelerated  since  US. 
planes  began  attacking  fuel  storage  areas 
around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  June  28.  Dam- 
age to  North  Viet  Nam's  capability  to  wage 
war  in  South  Viet  Nam  has  been  heavy. 
Aerial   surveys  have  confirmed   tills. 

And  it  must  be  even  more  disheartening  to 
Hanoi's  strategists  to  find  that  President 
Johnson's  conduct  of  the  war  continues  to 
receive  strong  backmg  despite  flare-ups  of 
sntlwar  sentiment.  Success  of  the  bombing 
raids,  in  effect,  is  answering  the  President's 
critics. 

At  the  same  time  that  optimistic  reports 
are  coming  In,  we  would  urge  caution.  One 
reason  is  very  obvious.  Hanoi  may  be  in- 
dulging In  some  semi-public  agonizing  with 
a  definite  goal  in  mind:  getting  more  help 
irum  Russia  and  China. 


We  think,  also,  that  Americans  ought  to 
be  cautioned  against  thinking  In  terms  of 
total  victory.  The  war  in  Viet  Nam  remains 
limited. 

If,  for  example.  North  Viet  Nam  and  Viet 
Cong  units  were  to  find  the  going  too  tough 
in  South  Viet  Nam  they  could  temporarily 
pull  across  the  border  into  Cambodia,  which 
they  are  using  as  a  staging  area  now.  It  is 
doubtful  the  American  people  are  ready  for 
an  invasion  of  Cambodia:  many  Americans 
still  Imve  reservations  about  the  Hanoi-Hai- 
phong raids. 

There  is.  additionally,  the  physical  impos- 
sibility of  crushing  North  Viet  Nam  short 
of  nuclear  attack  or  a  full-scale  occupation 
of  the  country— moves  which  would  invite 
Red  Chinese  entry  into  the  conflict. 

The  new  optimism  about  the  Asian  war  Is 
encouraging,  however.  It  may  mean  that 
the  aext  Canadian  peace  mission  to  Hanoi 
will  jRnd  a  tangible  sign  that  Ho  Chi  Minh 
is  willling  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of 
negC|tiations.  Ultimately,  a  peace  settlement 
acceptable  to  American  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese Interests  may  be  possible.  Firmness  in 
thatlgoal— as  President  Johnson  has  firmly 
outllfced  it— is  our  best  course  of  action  at 
this  tVne. 


The  Bombings — For  and  Agaiait 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALIPORNTA 

IN*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  an  editor- 
ial fi-om  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  here- 
with in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Hearst's  editorial  entitled  "The 
Bombings— For  and  Against"  is  in  my 
opinion  well  balanced  and  sound.  I  have 
been  pleased  by  the  understanding  of 
the  Vietnam  problem  which  has  been 
consistently  portrayed  in  the  newspaper 
editorials  of  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  and  the  weekly  and  daily 
newspapeis  in  my  congressional  distilct 
in  Los  Angeles  County: 

The  Bombings — "For"  and  "Against" 
(By  Wiriiam  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  Editor-in- 
Chief,  The  Hearst  Newspapers) 
On  this  July  4  weekend,  commemorating 
the  spirit  of  freedom  that  gave  birth  to  our 
great  country,  we  find  the  world  around  us— 
and  some  here  at  home— plunged  into  con- 
troversy over  the  path  America  is  taking  in 
the  world  today.  This  Is  not  partlcularlv 
unusual,  even  considering  the  sharpness  of 
the  debate  in  the  past  few  days,  so  I  shall 
keep  this  week's  column  brief — giving  us 
all  more  time  to  enjoy  the  annual  memory 
of  our  glorious  Independence  Day. 

The  recent  commotion,  of  course,  centered 
upon  the  American  bombing  of  oil  installa- 
tions near  the  North  Vietnamese  cities  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Personally,  I  fall  to 
see  what  the  excitement  is  all  about.  We 
have  been  attacking  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary objectives  by  air  for  more  than  a  year 
to  the  accomplishment  of  various  mutter- 
Ings  and  grumblings— and  applause  and 
conunendations— both  at  home  and  abroad 
So  why  all  the  fuse  about  the  extensions  of 
these  attacks  to  such  obviously  military  tar- 
gets as  these  oU  depots? 

However,  let's  look  at  the  "for"  and  the 
"against"  line-up  on  this  lasue. 

Included  in  the  "against"  crowd  are:  Sen- 
ators  J.   W.  FuLBRiGHT   and   Watnx   Morsi 


(natiu-aliyi ,  plus  Senators  Mnce  Mansftkld 
and   George   Aiken,   with  Robert   Kuotcdt 

expressing  more  doubt  than  total  conviction. 
la  addition  there  were  the  group  of  16  House 
DemocraU,  UN  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
and  the  so-called  "Arab  national  press " 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  of  Britain  and 
the  Vatican  also  voiced  concern,  although 
both  have  extended  their  efforts  toward 
bringing  the  Communists  to  the  conference 
table,  only  to  be  rejected  with  the  same  curt- 
ness  as  h;is  greeted  similar  American  efforU. 
The  uncompromisingly  "for"  crowd,  on 
the  other  hand— led  by  President  Johnson- 
includes  a  most  emphatic  Vice  President 
HtJBEBT  Humphrey  and  U.N.  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg,  plus  our  armed  services, 
former  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Truman, 
former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon,  a  great 
majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
all  our  allies  in  the  vast  Pacific  basin,  in- 
cluding Japan  and  our  Australian.  New  Zea- 
land and  South  Korean  battlefield  partners. 
In  this  group  I  also  most  enthusiastically 
place  myself,  and  the  sympathies  and  sup- 
port of  The  Hearst  newspapers. 

Comments  voiced  by  Ambassador  Goldberg 
were  particularly  incisive.  He  pointed  out 
to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  and  to  Secre- 
t.iry-General  Thant  that  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  to  North  Vietnam  was  certainly  not 
the  way  to  stop  the  war— thus  flatly  contra- 
dicting Mr.  Thanfs  own  position.  He  also 
took  Issue  With  the  secretary-general's  pro- 
test against  the  oil  depot  raids— made  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  In  "heavily-popu- 
lated areas"— and  emphasized  that  the 
greatest  caution  had  been  taken  by  the  U8 
to  strike  at  military  target*  onlv.  He  pointed 
out,  moreover,  that  Vietcong  guerrillas  exer- 
cises no  such  caution  in  their  terrorism  and 
assassination  tactics  in  South  Vietnam  The 
sole  way  to  peace.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
urged,  was  through  negotiation. 

The  attack  on  the  oil  depots  also  pro- 
duced a  flood  of  firmly-encouraging  British 
newspaper  editorials.  It  appears  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Fleet  Street  press,  many 
of  whom  are  Battle  of  Britain  veterans,  have 
longer  memories  than  the  labor  party  poli- 
ticians who  seem  to  have  influenced  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  during  this  episode.  From 
their  own  wartime  experience  they  know  that 
the  paralysis  of  an  enemy's  fuel  svstem  can 
be  a  decisive  step  toward  ending 'and  win- 
ning a  war. 

Major  British  press  comment,  in  fact  was 
decidedly  on  the  American  side  with  regard 
to  the  bombing.  The  Times  called  the  ac- 
tion 'understandable"  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  The  Daily  Telegraph  observed  that 
military  Justification  for  the  raids  was  clear 
.  .  .  and  that  the  greatest  consideration  was 
taken  to  avoid  populated  places.  The  giant 
Daily  Express  questioned  what  alternative 
President  Johnson  faced  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  North  Vietnam  supplies  the  arms  which 
permit  the  Vietcong  to  maintain  its  cam- 
paign in  South  Vietnam.  The  Daily  Mail 
observed:  "Unless  we  want  Chinese  Commu- 
nist influence  to  flood  through  Southeast 
Asia— and  it  is  always  possible  that  its  dan- 
gers have  been  over-estimated— the  stand  in 
Vietnam  must  be  made.  The  war  haa  to  be 
fought  and  won." 

The  entire  clamor  directed  against  the  oil 
depot  bombings,  in  short,  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  attacks  were  the  closest  yet  to 
the  civilian  populations  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong. But  the  fact  remains  that  these  tar- 
gets were  still  considerably  removed  from 
the  civilian  population  centers,  by  distances 
measured  in  ipiles.  Moreover.  neUher  Presi- 
dent Johnson  nor  the  millUry  men  on  the 
scene  in  Vietnam  have  the  slightest  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  attack  civllUns.  We  only 
wish  that  similar  sentiments  were  shared 
by  those  who  indiscriminately  throw  hand 
grenades  into  clvUian  area*  In  South  Viet- 
nam, including  crowded  theaters  and  aUnilar 
•targets."     In  our  case,   too,  the  pUots  in- 
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volv«d  to  the  raids  were  most  carefully 
briefed  on  the  necessity  of  avoiding  civilian 
areas. 

But  the  mooit  effective  way  of  ending 
casualtiee  ot  any  kind  In  this  grim  btislnees 
Is  to  atop  fighting  and  start  talking.  The 
V.3.  Is  wady  to  do  this  at  any  Ume,  while 
the  Communists  have  brutally  rejected  any 
suggestion  of  negotiations  to  bring  about 
peace. 

Our  commitment  In  Vietnam  can  survive 
this  latest  furor.  Our  poUcy  wUl,  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  words,  '•continue  to  Impyose  a 
growing  burden  and  a  high  price  on  thoee 
who  will  wage  war  against  the  freedom  of 
others."  Which  Is  precisely  what  that  other 
addition  to  the  "for"  list — the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people — feels,  too. 


Resonrce  Development  Action  in 
Appalachia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KEKTTJCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  CARTEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  Kicouraged  by  the  determined  ef- 
forts of  rural  people  in  the  Appalachian 
area  of  Kentucky  to  Improve  their  eco- 
n(Hnlc  base  by  developing  their  land  and 
water  resources.  They  are  moving  for- 
ward In  working  out  resource  problen-s 
that  have  been  a  twttleneck  to  progress. 
I  have  been  following  with  Interest  the 
Mill  CreA  small  watershed  project  in 
Monroe  County,  Ky.,  my  home  county 
In  the  congressional  district  I  represent. 
It  Is  a  good  example  of  local  action  that 
Is  being  taken  with  State  and  Federal 
help.  It  Is  an  indication  of  how  tools  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  are  being  put  to  work  in  combination 
with  the  small  watershed  program. 

The  project  work  plan  has  been  com- 
pleted and  is  under  agency  review  before 
being  presented  to  congressional  commit- 
tees for  approval.  The  project  area  is 
one  where  there  is  urgent  need  to  in- 
crease family  income,  which,  of  course, 
aifects  the  economy  of  the  entire  county. 
Farmland,  roads,  and  bridges  are  beset 
annually  by  damaging  floods.  This 
flooding  has  an  adverse  effect  not  only 
on  land  use,  but  on  the  economy  of  the 
watershed.  Cropland,  grassland,  and 
forestland  need  conservation  practices  if 
they  EU*  to  contribute  to  economic  sta- 
bility and  halt  erosion.  However,  many 
of  the  people  involved  have  not  been  able 
financially  to  carry  out  this  work. 

The  Mill  Creek  project  was  approved 
for  help  under  section  203  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Develoi«nent  Act.  As  a 
result,  farmers  have  already  started  to 
apply  needed  conservation  practices.  It 
Is  significant,  I  think,  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  are  receiving  this  help 
have  not  been  reached  before  by  other 
programs.  This  Is  a  good  sign.  It  is  an 
Indication  that  the  purposes  of  the  Ap- 
palacMan  Act  are  being  fulfilled. 
The  land  treatment  is  a  basic  element 
,  'ot  the  watershed  project  itself.  Plans 
call  for  all  feasible  measures  to  solve  soil 


and  water  problems  and.  In  addition,  to 
enhance  the  overall  economy  of  the  wa- 
tershed community,  especially  low-In- 
come farms. 

The  city  of  Tompklnsville  will  have  a 
new  source  of  water  supply  from  a 
planned  72 -acre  multipurpose  reservoir 
at  which  public  recreation  facilities  are 
also  to  be  developed.  Growth  and  devel- 
opment of  TompklnsvUle  presently  Ls  se- 
riously hampered  by  laick  of  adequate 
quality  water.  The  recreation  area  ts 
expected  to  serve  over  18,000  people  an- 
nually. This  recreation  area  will  com- 
plement a  smaller  development  at  the 
adjacent  Old  Mulkoy  Hou.se  State  Park, 
a  historic  shrine  dating  back  to  the  days 
of  Daniel  Boone. 

I  tlilnk  those  people  ai-e  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job  and  they  have  my  support, 
as  do  other  similar  small  watershed  proj- 
ects in  the  area.  In  many  Appalachian 
communities,  the  sound  development  of 
natural  resources  is  the  mtiln  hope  if 
sustained  benefits  are  to  be  realized. 
Projects  such  as  Mill  Creek  sci-ve  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  tools  we  have 
given  rural  people  to  stimulate  economic 
activity. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty,  Second 
Congressional  District,  Rhode  Island, 
Before  the  American  Association  of 
School  Librarians'  Convention,  New 
York  Hilton,  July  11,  1%6 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'iiRKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 
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Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tlie  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 
Address  of  Hon.   John  E.   PocARTr.  Second 

congres.sional    district,    rhode    isl.a.'jd. 

Before     the     American     Association     of 

School     Librakians'      Convention.      Nrw 

York  Hilton.  July   H.  1966 

School  libraries  are  caught  In  the  mldiUe 
of  a  whirlwind.  This  whirlwind  wlU  tcss 
American  education  Into  the  uncharted 
future  of  all   Western  civilization. 

Never  before  In  recorded  history  have  a 
people  turned  so  decisively  to  formal  edu- 
cation as  the  basis  for  reaching  their  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  goals.  The  In- 
dustrial revolution  depended  on  the  human 
body,  not  the  human  mind.  The  electronic 
and  the  nuclear  revolution  will  increasingly 
depend  on  the  power  and  flexltlllty  of  highly 
trained  Intelligence. 

As  school  librarians,  you  mast  not  try  to 
take  shelter  from  this  educational  whirl- 
win.  Such  an  act  would  Invite  dis,ister.  In- 
stead, face  the  wind  at  its  strongest  point, 
the  electronic  proce.ssing  of  intelligence  and 
its  immediate  communication  to  the  point 
of  need. 

I  predict  that  it  will  become  Increasingly 
difficult  to  tell  a  librarian  from  a  teacher. 
Any  kind  of  librarian  at  any  level,  from  all 
kinds  of  teachers  at  all  levels.  Education  In- 
volves learning.  Learning  Is  something  that 
each  of  ua  does  for  himself.  Teachers,  col- 
leagues,   librarians,    cm-    machines    can    only 


AMlst  In  making  Buch   learning  as   effit  lent 
and  productive  as  possible. 

Since  learning  Is  exclusively  an  individual 
process,  more  and  more  educational  emphasis 
Ja  being  placed  on  Individual  Instruction. 
New  educational  technology  will  soon  m.iite 
It  possible  to  bring  the  best  teacher,  ihe 
best  book,  the  best  educational  experience  to 
each  student. 

We  can   realistically  expect   to   achieve   in 
the  forseeable  future,  the  electronic  equiv.i- 
lent  of  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  the  log 
and  each  of  us— all  students  everywhere 
on  the  other. 

Individualized  instruction  is.  In  a  .sense  the 
fundamental  concept  behind  libnines.  'The 
right  book  for  the  right  reader  at  the  right 
time"  still  sums  up  the  best  basis  for  devel- 
oping library  services.  As  this  concept  per- 
vades educational  theory,  practice,  the 
means,  but  not  goals,  will  change  and  de- 
velop. It  Is  the  size  of  the  job  to  be  done 
and  Its  urgency,  that  demands  innovation, 
flexibility,  and  prompt  action.  We  must 
shorten  or  eliminate  the  lag  that  h.i.s  existed 
between  the  best  library  practices  anyv.hcTe 
and  all  other  libraries  everywhere. 

I  have  watched  with  Interest  the  Kn,,pp 
School  Libraries  project  as  an  indicator  ol 
things  to  come.  Oak  Park,  for  ex.-wnple.  has 
taken  advantage  of  both  the  Knapp  Project 
and  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Serond- 
ary  Education  Act  for  the  electronic  retrieval 
of  concept  films  In  the  library.  This  eflort 
will  Involve  teachers,  librarians,  administra- 
tors, and  private  Industry  In  the  effort  to 
Improve  learning.  The  library  plans  to  pro- 
vide several  hundred  carrels  so  that  students 
may  Individually  dial  their  selection  at  a 
time  convenient  to  them. 

In  fact,  a  child  at  home  In  the  evening 
will  be  able  to  dial  the  core  and  the  retitured 
concept  film  would  be  received  over  his 
st.ondard  TV  set.  This  kind  of  development 
which,  when  fully  operational,  should  be  im- 
mediately  exploited  by  other  schools  to  meet 
their  particular  need.  I  am  not  advocating 
faddism  here.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  bow 
with  every  breeze  In  the  whirlwind.  But  I 
do  submit  that  we  must  identify  what  tech- 
niques are  effective  and  we  must  move 
swiftly  to  equalize  their  impact  on  all 
students. 

A  vehicle  for  such  educational  Improve- 
ment mav  be  found  In  the  network  of  re- 
gional educational  laboratories  being  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Their 
purpose  Is  to  assist  local  school  districts  in 
assessing  their  own  educational  programs 
and  practices,  developing  or  Identifying  new 
methods  for  their  Improvement,  and  ac- 
tually Implementing  worthwhile  Innova- 
tions. Many  of  these  laboratories  will  be 
investigating  the  potential  of  projects  like 
Oak  Park's  In  solving  their  educational  prob- 
lems. Whenever  they  are  convinced  that 
the  equipment  does  indeed  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  educational  func- 
tion commensurate  with  Its  cost,  they  will 
develop  demonstration  projects  to  encouragft 
local  school  districts  to  follow  their  lead 
wherever  similar  educational  problems  ex- 
ist. The  laboratories  will  have  the  technical 
competence  to  determine  whether  the  soft- 
ware has  been  adeqtiately  evaluated  and  will 
recommend  to  the  local  districts  those  sys- 
tems which  have  been  proven  effective. 

This  effort  of  the  laboratories  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  research  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Office  of  Education  for  t 
number  of  years,  but  the  laboratories  take 
the  planning  and  Implementation  of  the  re- 
search and  development  activity  out  to  tht 
schools  themselves  and  thus  give  the  whole 
effort  a  practical  orientation  which  will  help 
to  speed  up  and  give  direction  to  the  entire 
educational  Improvement  effort.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  continue  to  carry  on  • 
wide  range  of  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, ranging  from  basic  studies  in  cognl- 
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tlve  psychology,  through  development  and 
evaluation  of  educational  technlquee,  to  the 
disemmlnation  programs  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint local  districta  with  these  efforts. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  library-re- 
lated projects  are  being  conceived  and  funded 
under  every  Title  of  ESEA.  Ubrarles  are  not 
being  confined  merely  to  the  acquisition  of 
materials  under  Title  n. 

The  teohnolofTic.ll  advances  which  I  have 
mentioned  can  make  their  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  educational  improvements  if  we  main- 
tain a  close  working  relationship  between  the 
"hardware"  and  the  "software"  people.  It  is 
clear  from  the  many  weddings  of  publishers 
and  electronics  flnns  that  Industry  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  aw.are  of  this  need.  But  this 
Is  not  enough.  The  partnership  must  be 
extended  also  to  all  thoee  In  Industry  who 
depend  upon  the  htiman  resource  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  enterprise  and  to 
all  those  In  education  Including  librarians 
who  must  somehow  get  a  vision  of  the  future 
for  which  our  youth  are  being  prepared 

I  nm  glad  to  report  that  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island  has  one  of  the  first  projects  approved 
under  TiUe  III  of  ESEA.  This  operational 
project  was  designed  to  be  a  demonstration 
of  an  exemplary  library  established  In  an 
elementary  school.  The  area  served  has  a 
high  concentration  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families.  By  next  year,  the  faclUty 
will  be  used  to  train  librarians,  te.ichers  and 
school  admlnistr.-vtors  from  all  over  the  State 
on  an  inservloe  basis. 

These  Title  III  projects  are  beco.mlng  the 
pacesetters  In  Innovation.  The  term  PACE 
refers  to  "Projects  to  Advance  Creativity  In 
Education".  Another  example  comes  from 
AshevlUe.  North  Carolina.  Their  operational 
project  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an 
audio-visual  and  library  center.  This  cent«r 
Is  delivering  instructional  materials  to  33 
schools  in  an  area  covering  600  square  miles 
Services  Include:  repairing  and  circulating 
educational  films;  processing  library  books 
and  materials;  centralizing  ordering  and  bill- 
ing; and  providing  facilities  for  Inservlce  edu- 
cation of  teachers  and  librarians.  This  proj- 
ect directly  serves  an  estimated  21  000 
students,  librarians,  and  teachers. 

Tliese  developments  have  enormous  Im- 
plications for  the  tniinlng  and  competencies 
of  school  librarians.  You  will  be  called  upon 
to  work  closely  with  teachers  In  arranirtng 
schedules  and  facilities  to  aid  students  In  in- 
.  dividual  projects.  New  programs  will  caU 
for  a  new  approach  by  school  llbrariana  In 
selecting  and  utilizing  library  resources. 
Librarians  will  be  aiding  children  In  learnlne 
to  analyze  and  seek  solutions  to  the  many 
local,  contemporary  problems. 

hini''^'*^,,^*'^  P"*"'^  '"'■■"y  ^^  a  responsl- 
Dllity  to  the  general  public  for  stocking  the 
current  materials  on  community  problems, 
the  school  library  also  holds  a  responsibility 
for  keeping  .-,tudents  well  informed  on  locaj 
problems.  Students  will  be  seeking  answers 
to  the  problems  of  mental  health,  water  pol- 
lution, and  conservation  as  they  are  learning 
to  become  active.  Interested  citizens.    School 

Ir'if^'K'l^H""''^  ^^'^  Children  In  searching 
through  books  and  materlaLs  for  the  many 
connic.ing  points  of  view.  School  librarians 
»11I.  therefore,  be  a.'^ked  to  perform  the  Job 
of  a  good  public  relations  and  information 
Pfflcer.     They   will   prepare  picture   exhibits, 

ecture  series   and   informational   pamphlets 

^nnf  ^  ^^^^  '"°'^""  ^^""'^  ^  academic 
studies.  The  school  library  will  become  the 
flrst  place  to  which  a  child  turns  naturally 

ihouM  h""/''"!!'  ''"'^  ^^^  ^-^^^l  librarian 
Should  be  far  ahead  of  him  In  knowing  what 
the  young  student  needs. 

^lu^-  ^l^'^  organization  of  school  libarlans 
realize  what  a  tremendous  task  It  will  be  to 
reorganize  and  reshape  many  of  our  school 
llbnirtes  to  meet  such  demands.     The  con- 
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cept  of  the  library  a«  a  center  for  Individual 
and  group  research  on  historical  and  con- 
temporary problema.  wlU  naturally  cause 
the  physicai  facllltlea  of  the  school  library 
to  change.  It  will  contain  projectors,  com- 
puters, tape  recorders  and  consoles  to  en- 
able the  students  to  utilize  library  resources 
to  maximum  Individual  advantage.  Com- 
puters win  house  both  accurate,  cross-re- 
ferenced indexes  for  information  retrieval 
and  factual  Informational  data.  Students 
will  use  tape  recorders  to  record  oral  pres- 
entations and  to  listen  to  research  tapes 

The    school    library   administered    in    this 
context   has   created    a   demand   for   a    new 
kind  of  school  librarian.     Institutions  pro- 
viding professional  education  for  school  li- 
brarians, and  others  concerned  with  Inserv- 
lce programs  are  giving  Increased  attention 
to  the  content  of  the  school  librarian's  edu- 
cation.     Many    Ubrary    schools    now    offer 
courses   In   the   school   library   administered 
as  an  Instructional  materials  center.     Insti- 
tutes and    workshops   teach    librarians   new 
skills  and  help  them  become  acquainted  with 
new  materials  and  equipment.     In  addition 
to  library  school  Improvements,  there  must 
be  more  school  librarians.    Present  standards 
for  staffing  school  libraries  are  too  low  for 
today's  instructional  programs.    More  young 
people    should    be    encouraged    to    become 
school    librarians;    classroom    teachers    and 
other   qualified  adults   should    be  recruited 
to  llbrarlanshlp.     Librarians  now  In  service 
should  be  used  more  effectively  by  providing 
supporting  personnel. 

Routine  tasks  should  be  delegated  to 
library  clerks  who  can  be  employed  at  lower 
salaries.  Other  Jobs  may  be  performed  by 
librarian  aides  or  technicians.  People  like 
these  can  provide  many  services  under  the 
supervision  of  professional  school  librarians 
thus  freeing  them  for  crucial  curriculum 
related  activities.  Jobs  not  requiring  exten- 
sive professional  knowledge  and  Judgment 
can  be  performed  at  lower  cost  and  more 
efficlenOy  by  personnel  with  a  training  at 
a  lesser  level.  In  a  worid  of  specialists  It  U 
obvious  that  using  school  librarians  as  clerks 
or  technicians  Is  poor  economy.  It  is  also 
poor  educational  practice.  In  today's  chang- 
ing school  libraries,  the  school  librarians 
should  provide  sound  professional  librarr 
service  to  education. 

The  movement  of  the  school  library  from 
a  book-centered  agency  on  the  fringes  of  the 
educational  program  to  one  that  supplies 
the  broadest  range  of  Instructional  materials 
has  radically  altered  Its  role  In  the  school 
It  has  moved  front  and  center,  and  now  must 
become  a  dynamic  new  force  In  the  whole 
picture  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

In  a.ssesslng  the  role  of  the  school  library 
m  the  entire  educational  community  we 
must  not  overlook  the  vast  potential  of  'Title 
III  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  of  1966,  This  TlUe.  which  provides 
funds  for  Interilbrary  cooperation,  will  in- 
clude school  libraries  in  Ubrary  networks 
designed  to  provide  maximum  access  to  mate- 
rials needed  by  all  library  users.  This  pro- 
vision of  LSCA  WUl  directly  supplement  both 
ESEA  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  bring 
focus  and  direction  to  our  library  efforts 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  more  than  $>/«  billion 
will  be  available  In  Federal  grants  from  the 
VS.  Office  of  Education  alone  to  Improve 
libraries  of  all  kinds.  An  Investment  on  this 
scale  Is  a  great  and  exciting  challenge  to  aU 
of  us  interested  In  good  libraries.  Now  Is 
the  time  for  all  of  us  to  give  our  best  efforts 
toward  an  educational  system  that  will  be 
equal  to  our  times.  We  In  the  Congress  have 
done  our  part  to  help  assure  good  schools 
and  good  libraries.  It  Lb  now  up  to  you  and 
your  colleagues  across  the  Nation  to  put 
these  programs  to  work  In  a  way  that  wUl 
do  the  Job.     Godspeed  and  good  luck! 
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Monday,  July  18,  1966 
Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
excellent  address  entitled  "Energy  and 
Transportation."  which  was  given  to  the 
business  and  logistics  forum  at  Stanford 
University,  Friday,  July  8,  1966: 

Enerct  and  Transportation 
(An  address  by  W.  G.  Blewett.  vice  president. 
Peabody  Coal  Co.,  given  to  the  business  and 
logistics  forum,  Stanford  University    Fri- 
day, July  8,  1966) 

Professor  Ruppenthal,  whether  he  knows 
It  or  not,  paid  me  quite  a  compliment  when 
he  suggested  that  I  talk  with  you  on  the 
subject  Of  "Eleclrlclty  and  Logistics,"  allot- 
ting me  thirty  minutes  for  the  talk.  First 
or  all,  I  want  to  say  that  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  my  paper  as  simply  "Energy  and  Trans- 
portation,'  But  with  regard  to  the  thirty 
minutes,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  embarrassed  to 
say  uiat  I  could  not  cover  the  subject  In 
thirty  minutes,   thirty  days,   or  within  any 

f<^^"h  '"t^iJ  °/  "'"^-     ^  ^  ■'^^  preparing 
for  this  taut,  I  quickly  came  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  there  isn't  anyone  In  the  United 
States,  or  for  that  matter  m  the  enire  world 
who  could  cover  the  subject  CMnpletely.    The" 
reason  is  simple.    The  subject  Is  so  complex 
oo  involved,  and  so  massive  that  while  there 
are  people  who  are  expert  In  special  areas 
no  one  could  possibly  be  expert  In  all  areas' 
So  I  hope  you  wlU  understand  that  all  I  will 

^f.^fu°.  K^i'  ^'  ^  ^PP'y  *  *''-'>»d  brush. 
Alter  that,  I  hope  you  will  ask  questions,  1 
will  answer  those  that  I  can,  and  promise  to 
refer  the  others  to  authorities  and  experts 
who  I  am  sure  will  respond  to  your  requests. 

Let  me  start  with  a  few  statistics  to  illus- 
trate the  Imporance  of  energy,  both  to  man- 
kind In  general  and  in  the  consideration  of 
transportation  problems  In  particular 

It  Is  well  known  that  countries  with  high 
standards  of  living  are  those  countries  which 
have  the  highest  per  capita  consumption  of 
mechanical  energy.  The  United  States  leads 
the    world    in    per    capita    consumption    of 

fTFr.^"  ^^^  ***  P^''  «^^P'^  consumption 
m  the  United  States  U  more  than  five  times 
as  great  as  the  world  average, 

"To  put  It  another  way.  the  world  fuel  re- 
quirements at  the  present  time  are  sUghUv 
over  five  bUllon  U>ns  per  year  In  ten^s  J 
coal  equivalent.  And  It  may  Interest  you  to 
u'^  ^^°^^  one-half  of  that  total  u  sup- 
plied by  coal,  in  spite  of  the  Inroads  of  oU 
and  ^.  The  United  States  consumes  over 
one-third  of  the  world  total,  or  nearly  two 
billion  tons  per  year  In  terms  of  coal  equiv- 
alent. Of  the  amount  consumed  In  the 
United  States,  about  one-fourth,  or  500  mil- 
lion tons.  Is  produced  In  the  form  of  cx>aJ 
Tlie  rest,  of  course.  Is  produced  in  the  form 
of  oU,  gas,  and  hydroelectric  power. 

Consumption  of  energy  requires  the  trans- 
portation of  energy,  and  this  occurs  In  many 
ways.  Transportation  of  coal  by  raU  or 
water;  transportation  of  oil  and  gas  by  nil 
water  and  pipeline;  and  transportation  of 
electricity  by  extra-high -voltage  transmis- 
sion—a  relaUvely  new  entry  in  the  field  As 
atomic  power  takes  its  place  in  the  energy 
field-and  I  will  be  saying  more  about  that 
later— It  will  not  Involve  much  transporta- 
Uon,  since  atomic  fuel  has  very  UtOe  bulk. 
Let  me  Illustrate  the  importance  of  energy 
to    transportation,    and    the    importance    of 
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traiuportation  to  energy.  About  one-third 
of  the  world's  fuel  needs  are  supplied  by  oil. 
and  only  one-half  of  this  oil  is  carried  across 
the  seas.  Nevertheless,  sea-going  oil  ac- 
counts for  more  than  one-half  of  all  sea- 
going transp<Mrt.  To  put  It  another  way, 
transporting  one-sixth  of  the  world's  fuel 
across  the  oceans  Is  a  bigger  Job  than  trans- 
porting all  other  goods  combined. 

Again.  In  the  United  States,  the  tonnage  of 
coal  hauled  by  the  railroads  accounts  for 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  tonnage  of  all 
commodities  hauled  by  the  railroads.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  energy  is  Important  in  the 
transportation  figure. 

The  converse  is  Just  as  true:  transporta- 
tion Is  extremely  Important  In  the  energy 
picture.  Coal,  <M1  and  gas  are  bulk  com- 
modities, and  the  cost  of  transporting  them 
Is  far  more  important  to  the  consumer  than 
Is  the  case  with  respect  to  most  commodities. 
Oil  and  gas  had  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  coal  in  this  respect,  because  the  cost 
of  transporting  a  liquid  is  lower  than  the  cost 
of  transporting  a  solid — at  least,  it  was, 
until  the  waterways  became  available  on  an 
Increasing  scale.  Doubling  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting a  new  automobile  might  increase 
the  coat  of  the  auto  to  the  consumer  by  3 
or  4  percent:  doubling  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing coal  to  the  consumer  could  easily  in- 
crease the  delivered  cost  by  one- third. 

The  present  production  and  trnnsportatlon 
of  energy  throughout  the  world  constitutes 
a  vast  undertaking,  as  I  have  already  out- 
lined.    But,  what  about  the  future? 

The  futtire  presents  requirements  so  great 
that  they  are  difficult  for  the  mind  to  grasp. 
The  world  fuel  requirements  today,  of  5 
billion  tons  of  coal  equivalent,  are  e.xpected 
to  be  10  billion  tons  by  the  year  1980  and 
20  billion  tons  by  the  year  2000.  How  will 
that  market  be  supplied?  It  will  need  every 
contribution  possible,  from  every  source  of 
energy  and  by  every  means  of  transportation. 
In  the  United  States  the  growth  of  energy 
requirements  projected  by  the  experts  is  as 
Impressive  as  it  is  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Even  more  so.  In  the  case  of  the  electricity 
market  which  constitutes  coal's  primary  in- 
terest. It  \a  commonly  known  that  elec- 
tricity requirements  in  the  United  States  are 
doubling  every  10  years.  The  magnitude  of 
such  growth  is  dlfficxilt  to  grasp,  but  the 
president  of  Edison  Electric  Institutes  put 
It  Into  perspective  when  he  said,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco  in  June:  "This  means 
that  we  have  less  than  35  years  to  build 
the  equivalent  of  seven  additional  power 
systems  the  energy  size  of  all  that  is  now 
serving  the  American  people." 

That  staggers  the  imagination.  Seven 
more  power  systems,  each  as  large  as  the 
existing  system,  in  the  next  35  years.  You 
can  understand  why  we  are  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  the  coal  Industry.  Even  if 
atomic  power  could  supply  two  or  three  of 
these  additional  systems,  we  are  going  to 
need  a  fantastic  Increase  in  coal  production. 
At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  increased 
facillUes  for  transportmg  the  energy  that 
will  be  required,  and  this,  of  course,  poses 
development  problems  in  transportation. 

On  the  subject  of  atomic  power,  let  me 
point  out  that  a  great  deal  of  misinforma- 
tion has  been  distributed  on  this  glamorovis 
new  source  of  energy.  Many  people  labor 
under  the  mistaken  belief  that  atomic  power 
will  supply  most,  or  all,  of  the  energy  of  the 
future.     It  Just  Isn't  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  the  assured  reserves  of 
low-cost  uranium  in  the  entire  free  w^orld, 
11  used  In  reactors  of  the  type  now  under 
construction,  can  supply  the  amount  of 
power  which  could  be  produced  by  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  reserves  of  U3.  coal.  Un- 
doubtedly, more  will  be  found.  But  who 
knows  bow  much? 

Tlie  BO-called  "breeder"  reactor  which  will 
be  devel(^>ed  some  day  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  shortage  of  low-cost  uranium. 


First,  it  Is  predicted  that  breeders  will  dou- 
ble the  supply  of  burnable  material  over  a 
period  of  15  to  25  years,  but  electricity  needs 
double  every  10  yeiirs.  In  ."iiirh  circum- 
stances, breetlers  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
a  fraction  of  the  Increasing  requirements. 
In  addition,  breeders,  like  the  reactors  of 
today,  have  problems  of  their  own.  Even 
when  tlie  difficult  technlcU  problems  in  their 
operation  are  worked  out  mankind  will  be 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  di,«posing  of  vast 
quantities  of  deadly  material  In  a  manner 
which  will  keep  it  oiu  of  the  bioephere  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years.  In  spite 
of  thi.s.  the  development  of  breeder  reactors 
is  a  long-range  must  because,  eventually, 
mankind  will  run  out  of  low-cost  fossil  fuels 
and  will  have  to  use  the  breeder  reactors  to 
produce  power  from  the  very  costly  urr.nium 
which  can  be  obtained  in  quantity  from  ex- 
tremely lo'.v-grade  ores. 

I  will  leu',  e  the  subject  of  atomic  power 
with  a  quotat:iin  from  Dr,  Glenn  T.  Scaborg. 
.\EC  Chairm.m.  who  f^nd  just  last  month: 
"Our  real  concern  will  never  be  'Is  there  a 
great  enough  market  for  our  energy  re- 
sources?' but  rather  'Are  our  energy  re- 
sources sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands of  the  market ''  " 

Competiilon.  it  gots  without  saying,  bene- 
fits the  consumer— that  is.  the  general  pub- 
lic. That  is  Just  as  true  in  the  field  of  trans- 
port<ilion  as  it  Is  in  any  other  field,  including 
the  production  of  enerpry.  Let  me,  then,  tvu-n 
to  past  and  future  competition  in  transpor- 
tation, pnrtlciilnrly  as  it  applies  to  low-cost, 
bulk  commiodiiies  such  a,s  fuels. 

Many  years  aeo  the  railroads  had  a  near- 
mrnopoly  on  the  tr.in.sportation  of  coal  and 
everylhii:i5  else.  You  can  imagine  the  re- 
sults of  this  lack  of  competition.  In  1932 
the  cost  of  hauling  coal  by  rail,  for  instance, 
constituted  about  64  per  cent  of  the  delivered 
cost  of  coal. 

Competition  for  transportation  of  coal  and 
for  Coal's  power  has  developed  the  water- 
ways, the  puseibillty  of  coal  pipelines,  and  the 
transmission  of  power  by  extra-hlgh-volt.age 
tran.smi.ssion.  What  ha.s  been  the  result?  In 
1961.  the  cost  of  hauling  coal  by  rail  aver- 
aged only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  delivered 
cost  of  the  coal.  That  is  quite  an  improve- 
ment, compared  to  64  per  cent 

The  improvement  his  been  even  more  spec- 
tacular la  the  area  of  utility  coal,  and  the 
development  of  our  waterways  deserves  much 
of  the  credit.  In  recent  years,  the  size  of 
electric  power  plant.s — the  biggest  consumers 
of  co<il — had  increased  spectacularly,  result- 
ing In  a  single  delivery  point  for  large  quan- 
tities of  coal.  Coal  producers  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  access  to  waterways 
were  able  to  schedule  lon£:-term.  large- 
quantity  shipments  on  a  regular  basis,  dras- 
tically reducing  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Thiis,  in  turn,  forced  the  railroads  to  develop 
the  unit  train  concept,  where  continuous  use 
of  equipment  is  made  possible  for  trans- 
porting coal  from  a  single  point  of  loading 
to  a  single  large  con.>umcr.  These  devel<ip- 
ments  re<iuced  the  cost  of  transportation. 
and  of  course  the  consumer  (the  public) 
benefits  from  reduced  prices 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  competi- 
tion in  transportation,  consiimers  in  Cali- 
fornia will  s<x)n  l>e  served  with  low-cost  elec- 
tricity generated  by  the  burning  of  coal 
many  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Long-dis- 
tance transmission  lines  are  making  it  pos- 
sible for  this  area  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
alternate  energy  sources 

Improvement  of  transportation  was  his- 
torically the  first  objective  In  the  Federal 
program  to  develop  the  Nation's  waterways. 
Improvement  of  the  waterways  to  stimulate 
agriculture,  commerce  and  Industry  was 
among  the  earliest  works  of  internal  Improve- 
ment undertaken  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. This  pxirpoee  alone  has  Justified  the 
program,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Ohio  River 
Valley.  SLnc<  1950,  on  the  batiks  of  tlie  main 
stream  of  the  Ohio  and  its  navigable  tribu- 


taries, some  22  billion  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested In  new  and  expanded  plant  facilities. 
This  fantastic  growth,  with  improved  Job 
opportunities,  lower  cost  to  the  public,  and 
an  expanded  tax  base,  could  not  have  oc- 
curred without  the  facilities  for  improvement 
of  the  waterways.  And,  once  again,  do  not 
let  us  forget  that  the  waterways  belong  to 
the  public  of  the  United  Suites, 

Today,  however,  it  is  recognized  that  im- 
provement of  transportation  is  fiir  from  be- 
ing the  only  benefit  arising  out  of  waterway 
development.  Flood  control,  low-flow  aug- 
mentation, and  stabilized  water  supply,  as 
well  as  recreational  facilities  and  other  so- 
ciaJ  benefits,  are  Interrelated  to  the  improve- 
ment of  otir  waterways.  In  this  vital  re- 
spect, the  waterway  Improvement  is  unlcjue 
amontt  transporUition  media.  Improvements 
to  highways,  air  ways  ajid  railways  perfor-n 
only  a  transportation  function;  navigation 
Improvements  invariably  serve  other  water 
resource  objectives. 

There  are  people  who  express  concern 
over  the  impact  of  waterway  improvenients 
on  the  railroads.  This  aiixiety  lacks  fotiuda- 
tion.  Where  waterways  have  been  developed, 
the  resulting  growth  of  the  local  economy  has 
almost  invariably  resulted  in  Increased  rail- 
way traffic.  Once  again,  the  problem  for  the 
future  is  not  lack  of  traffic,  but  lack  oX  ca- 
pacity to  transport. 

Our  country  has  now  entered  upon  an  era 
of  growth,  accompanied  by  rising  dcm.  nds 
for  transportation  service,  on  a  scale  without 
precedent  in  our  history.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  projects  a  U.S.  population  for 
the  year  1977  of  232  million:  for  the  year 
1990,  of  300  million;  and  for  the  year  2000 
(only  34  years  away) ,  of  350  million,  Th:it  is 
almost  twice  the  population  of  1960  Lit- 
erally, this  country  Is  in  the  process  of  doub- 
ling in  size  within  a  single  generation. 

Twice  as  many  people  will  not  require  a 
mere  doubling  of  transportation  capacity, 
but  more  than  doxibling.  With  rising 
standards  of  wages  and  income,  the  volume 
of  production  per  person  Is  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  Gross  National  Product  In  1966  will 
be  near  $700  billion.  According  to  the  fore- 
casts of  the  National  Planning  A.ssociatlon. 
the  GNP  will  be  over  $2,000  billion  by  the 
year  2000,  that  is.  nearly  triple.  It  therefore 
appears  quite  likely  that  by  the  year  2000  the 
American  transportation  system  is  going  to 
have  to  carry  over  three  times  the  present 
traffic  volume.  And  we  are  told  that  the 
transportation  industry  at  the  present  time 
is  contributing  approximately  $130  billion  to 
the  Gross  National  Product. 

The  biggest  load  the  railroads  have  ever 
carried  so  far  was  about  745  billion  ton- 
miles  under  the  forced-draft  operation  of 
World  War  II.  By  1976,  the  Nation  will  be 
demanding  of  the  railroads  over  one  trillion 
ton-miles  of  freight.  In  view  of  the  huge 
economic  growth  lying  ahead,  the  railroads 
will  be  under  severe  strain  to  handle  their 
present  share,  and  I  do  mean  present  share, 
of  the  total  necessary.  Each  mode  of  trans- 
portation will  have  to  be  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended to  provide  that  type  of  freight  service 
for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 

Given  the  proper  clrcimistances.  water 
transportation  is  Ideal  for  hauling  {\iel.  par- 
ticularly coal  and  other  non-perishable  bulk. 
The  "proper  circumstances"  include,  pri- 
marily, a  large  source  of  coal  on  or  near  the 
water  plus  a  single  very  large  consumer  on 
or  near  t'ne  water.  The  advantage  for  water 
transportation  is  not  confined  to  the  cost  of 
hauling.  In  addition,  there  is  the  advantage 
of  equipping  a  modern  coal  mine  with  ex- 
pensive and  efficient  machinery,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  round-the-clock  operation 
can  be  relied  on.  In  a  land-locked  operation, 
round-the-clock  operation  can  be  prevented 
by  shortage  of  transportation  whenever  vm- 
usual  demands  are  made  on  the  rail  system. 
Round-the-clock  operation  is  extremely 
Important  in  the  use  of  expensive  machinery. 
As   you   know,   private   enterprise   generally 
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considers  from  12  to  15  per  cent  a  year  as  an 
appropriate  capital  carrying  charge  to  cover 
depreciation.  Interest.  amortlzaUon.  taxes 
and  a  reasonable  profit.  If  thla  capital  carry- 
ing charge  can  be  spread  over  100  per  cent 
operation,  the  charge  per  \inlt  of  production 
is  only  half  as  great  as  It  would  be  If  It  had 
to  be  spread  over  50  per  cent  operation.  In 
the  case  of  coal,  the  capital  carrying  charge 
Is  a  significant  part  of  the  mine-mouth  cost. 

The  importance  of  the  waterways  In  the 
coal  transportation  plcttire  can  be  Illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  about  100  million  tons  of 
coal  per  year  is  transported  on  the  water- 
ways, out  of  a  total  production  of  Just  over 
500  million  tons. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  in  an  commencement  address  at 
San  Diego  State  College  on  June  10  of  tills 
year : 

"For  about  6,000  years  of  recorded  history 
the  prime  soiu-ce  of  man's  energy  was  that 
which  he  could  generate  by  his  own  muscle 
power.  In  many  areas  of  the  world— per- 
haps as  much  as  two-thirds— a  large  part  of 
the  productive  power  Is  still  this  same  muscle 
power.  In  our  own  technological  society, 
however,  human  labor  provides  only  a  few 
tenthousandths  of  one  percent  of  the  work 
performed  in  all  our  Industry.  The  rest  is 
done  by  the  more  than  10  trillion  mechani- 
cal-electrical horsepower  hours  used  by  in- 
dustry each  year.  This  figure,  of  course,  rises 
every  year.  In  addition  to  this  mechanical 
energy  used  by  Industry,  we  use  an  even 
larger  amount  of  energy  for  process  and 
space  heating  and  for  transportation.  In  the 
United  States,  with  only  6%  of  the  world's 
population,  we  use  about  35%  of  the  world's 
energy  output. 

"With  a  world  of  six  billion  people  striving 
for  a  standard  of  living  similar  to  what  most 
people  In  the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe  enjoy 
today,  and  this  will  be  rising  too  In  the  fu- 
ture, think  of  the  energy  demands  which 
would  h.ave  to  be  met.  And  future  demands 
will  arise  out  of  problems  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  face  today." 

Gentlemen,  the  supplies  of  coal  are  in  the 
ground  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  the  future  for  centuries 
to  come.  Mining  these  Increased  amounts  of 
oo.al  will  present  a  challenge,  but  it  wUl  be 
done.  Mining  It.  however,  is  only  part  of  the 
Job.  The  energy  h-os  to  be  transported  to  the 
consumer.  Some  will  be  transported  In  the 
form  of  electricity  by  extra-hlgh-voltage 
transmission  lines.  Some  will  be  transported 
in  coal-slurry  pipelines.  Some  wlU  be  con- 
verted to  synthetic  liquids  and  gas  and  will 
be  transported  by  pipeline.  Nevertheless  a 
tremendous  quantity  wlU  have  to  be  trans- 
ported by  the  railways  and  the  waterways. 
The  main  problem  with  respect  to  transpor- 
tation is  not.  where  will  the  traffic  come 
from?  Rather,  the  serious  question  facing 
the  transportation  industry  is,  how  can  we 
handle  all  the  traffic  required? 
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I  Introduce  for  the  Record  a  com- 
mentary on  Ray  Hilliard's  life  which 
was  broadcast  over  WBBM-TV  in 
Chicago: 

Standpoint— Ratmokd  M.  Hh-liabd 
(Presented    by    Edward    B.    Kenefick,    vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  WBBM- 
TV,  Thursday.  July  7.  1966) 
Chicago    has    had    Its    share    of   sad    and 
difficult  moments.     One  of  those  moments 
was  saying  farewell  today   to  Raymond  M 
Hllliard. 

His  untimely  death  Monday  at  the  age  of 
58  leaves  Chicago  with  a  special  kind  of 
emptiness  because  Raj-mond  HilUard  was  a 
unique  man. 

The  fact  that  his  gentle  heart  finally  failed 
him  Is  In  some  ways  understandable,  for 
his  heart  was  in  everything  he  did  .  .  .  and 
he  did  far  more  than  most  of  us. 

We  seldom  use  the  word  superb,  but  we 
use  it  now  because  Raymond  Hllliard  was  a 
superb  human  being.  He  gave  hope  and  he 
gave  help  to  thousands  of  hopeless  and  help- 
less people  on  our  welfare  rolls. 

But  more,  he  battled  every  day  of  his  life 
to  presen-e  their  basic  dignity  ,  .  .  and  there 
Is  no  lilgher  endeavor  than  that. 

Those  who  worked  for,  and  with,  Mr.  Hll- 
liard have  lost  more  than  a  superb  adminis- 
trator. They,  and  all  of  Chicago,  have  lost 
the  very  symbol  of  social  compassion.  The 
name  of  Raymond  HiUiard  and  the  word 
"welfare"  have  come  to  mean  the  same. 

Perhaps  It  Is  only  a  footnote  now,  but  It 
should  be  noted  that  Raymond  HilUard,  more 
than  any  other  person,  created  the  pattern 
for  erasing  dependency  .  .  .  the  same  pat- 
tern from  which  the  nation's  War  on  Poverty 
was  fashioned. 

But  he  had  this  word  of  caution  for  Chi- 
cago's poverty  planners:  "Do  not  make  this 
a  burocrat  operation  .  ,  .  you  can't  see  the 
faces  of  the  poor  through  red  tape." 

He,  himself,  was  a  specialist,  in  rebuilding 
broken  lives,  but  never,  not  for  one  minute, 
did  he  forget  that  the  poor  were  people- 
hungry,  frightened,  lonely  people  in  despair. 
Mr.  Hllliard  was  almost  everything  we  ad- 
mire in  a  man.  but  the  things  we  admired 
most  were  his  constant  Integrity,  his  heart- 
felt respect  for  the  poor  and  the  gentle  way 
In  wlilch  he  served  as  their  shepherd. 

We  offer  sympathy  to  his  family  as  we  at 
WBBM-TV  respectfiUly  Join  the  thousands 
who  have  benefitted  from  Raymond  Hilliard's 
presence. 
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committee  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  that  was  authorized  to 
study  this  program,  be  presented  to  the 
Congrress  before  additional  funds  are  ap- 
propriated. 

Atrocitt  in  the  War  on  Povektt 
Two  professional  employes  of  the  Letcher 
County  (Ky.)  Economic  Opportunity  Com- 
mittee have  been  fired,  clearly  In  reprisal  for 
making  affidavits  in  which  they  charged  mis- 
m.anagement  and  misconduct  in  the  admin- 
istration of  that  county's  War  on  Poverty. 

The  affidavits  were  first  revealed  in  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  "Politics  in  Poverty" 
which  ran  In  The  News-Sentinel  and  other 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  last  week  Tlie 
series  reported  the  existence  of  the  affidavits 
along  with  charges  that  the  War  on  Poverty 
in  Letcher  County  was  marked  by  political 
abuse,  nepotism  and  mismanagement  Since 
the  articles  appeared,  the  two  Letcher  County 
employes  who  made  the  sworn  charges  have 
been  sacked,  and  Federal  officials  are  busily 
scouring  the  county  in  an  attempt  to  Identify 
Jobless  men  who  complained  that  they  were 
subject  to  political  pressure  as  the  price  of 
continued  enrollment  In  War  on  Povertv 
programs.  ' 

Beyond  voicing  a  somewhat  frail  hope  that 
a  proposed  multi-county  reorganization 
would  work  needed  reforms  in  Letcher 
County,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  remarkably  silent.  OEO  insists  It 
"has  no  mandate  from  Congress"  to  dictate 
reforms  in  local  poverty  councils,  although 
It  does  concede  it  can  compel  changes  simply 
by  cutting  off  Federal  funds  it  believes  are 
being  maladminlstered  at  the  local  level. 

Congress  Itself,  of  course,  has  the  ultimate 
mandate  to  see  that  Federal  War  on  Poverty 
funds  are  dispensed  In  a  wise  and  even- 
handed  manner,  and  not  by  political  whim 
II  OBO  continues  to  shirk  Its  duty  with 
respect  to  Letcher  County,  then  It  Is  possible 
Congress  may  want  to  exercise  Its  mandate 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  iLLiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Cook  County,  Dl.,  have  suffered 
a  deep  loss  in  the  recent  death  of  Mr 
Raymond  M.  Hllliard.  the  outstanding 
administrator  and  director  of  pubUc  aid 
in  Cook  County.  Few  men  have  done  as 
much  for  their  fellow  human  beings  aa 
aid  Ray  Hllliard  during  his  lifetime. 


Major  Setbacks  in  the  War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNTCSSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  meeting  Its  purposes  increas- 
ingly commands  our  attention  and  scru- 
tiny. 

There  exist  great  needs  in  the  fields 
designated  as  action  areas  for  OEO' 
however.  It  has  become  more  and  more 
evident  that  bureaucracy  and  politics 
are  dangerously  stifling  any  attempts  at 
concrete  and  useful  advances. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Knoxvllle 
Tenn.,  News-Sentinel  suggests  that  Con- 
gress should  review  the  use  of  antipov- 
erty  funds,  and  we  all  know  that  an  at- 
tempt to  do  this  has  been  made  I 
therefore,  Join  my  coUeagues  In  request- 
ing that  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc  sub- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
Saturday  night,  July  16,  In  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  I  was  highly  honored 
by  the  Indiana  Committee  for  Captive 
Nations  and  their  distinguished  president 
Mr.  Ivan  M.  Jakovljevich.  During  the 
presentation  of  this  unique  award  Mr 
Jakovljevich  who  fled  the  tyranny  of 
Communist  Yugoslavia,  made  a  fine  re- 
port concerning  the  great  Serbian  pa- 
triot, Gen.  Drazha  Mlhallovlch. 

I  feel  that  this  report  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
Include  it  In  the  Record.  I  present  it  in 
the  exact  form  as  it  was  given  by  Mr 
Jakovljevich  at  this  award  ceremony: 
Gen.  Drazha  Mihailovich 
Not  recognizing  the  capitulation  of  Yugo- 
slav Army,  with  a  certain  number  of  officers. 
In  that  time  Colonel  Mlhallovlch  went  to 
Ravna  Gora,  a  locality  In  Serbia  (Yugo- 
slavia), where  he  organized  the  First  Guer- 
rtlla  War  against  German  occupation  forces. 
Col.  Mlhallovlch  fought  as  leader  of  Serbian 
Chetnlks;  communism,  nazlsm,  fascism  and 
all  kind  of  the  totalitarianism  during  the 
Second  World  War, 
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Tbcre  tbe  entire  Serbian  population  of  10 
mlUlona  greeted  Col.  Mlhailovlch  sponta- 
neously and  volunt*«ed  to  sacrlflclngly  serve 
under  him  for  tbe  salvation  and  honor  of 
Serbia.  The  other  part  of  Yugoslavia,  Croatia 
got  Its  Independence  from  Germans  and  en- 
Joyed  as  the  Independent  State  of  Croatia. 

General  BUhallovlch  with  his  Serbian  peo- 
ple contributed  Immensely  to  help  the  Allied 
Tlctory  In  Africa  by  sabotaging  the  vital  Axis 
Unes  Belgrade-Nlfl-Salonlca.  So.  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  General  Mlhailovlch  was  the 
first  guerrilla  leader  In  Europe — his  army 
consisting  of  Serbian  Chetnlks. 

General  Mlhailovlch  rescued  and  delivered 
to  Allied  forces  more  than  600  American 
aviators  who  parachuted  Into  occupied  terri- 
tory of  Yugoslavia.  At  that  time  the  free 
West  glorified  Mlhailovlch  and  pronounced 
blm  as  the  most  glorious  Army  leader.  His 
favors  to  Allied  causes  were  most  enthusiasti- 
cally recognized  by  generals:  Elsenhower.  Sir 
Allan  Cunningham,  Marshall  Tedder  and  De 
Gaulle. 

Mlhailovlch  was  promoted  to  General  and 
appointed  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  Supreme  Com- 
mand and  then  as  Secretary  of  Army  and 
Navy  to  be  directly  xinder  command  of  Allied 
Forces  in  the  Middle  East.  He  was  decorated 
with  many  war  decorations. 

But  one  day,  the  Allies  "lost  their  soul" 
and  betrayed  their  most  faithful  allies — 
Draza  Mlhailovlch  and  his  Serbian  people — 
brought  to  the  Serbian  people  Communist 
tyrants,  the  Allies  handed  to  Communists  the 
entire  Yugoslavia  and  helped  Communists  to 
shackle  the  Serbian  population  who  sacrlfied 
everything  for  AUiee  but  received  as  help 
from  them  In  their  days  of  agony:  the 
Communist  hell.  Argxmients:  wartime  con- 
ferences of  Roosevelt.  Churchill,  and  Stalin 
In  Teheran   1943,  Yalta   1945.  and  Potsdam 

During  the  Second  World  War.  General 
Mlhailovlch  led  the  fight  for  honorable  free- 
dom of  all  people  faithfully  cooperating  with 
Allies  who  betrayed  him  to  the  communists 
who  barbarically  eissasslnated  General  Mlhail- 
ovlch July  17,  1946  somewhere  in  Serbia.  His 
grave  Is  unknown. 

General  Mlhailovlch  became  a  symbol  of 
those  enslaved  and  oppressed,  Serbian  people 
TOW.  never  to  deviate  from  Mihailovich  path 
but  to  continue  his  fight  until  victory  of 
Serbian  people  over  injustice  has  been  won. 

The  ALinerican  Serbs  both  as  an  ethnic 
group  and  as  individuals,  have  been  most 
constructive  throughout  their  long  stay  in 
The  United  States  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  Their  contributions  to  America  have 
been,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  quite 
noticeable,  even  without  mentioning  the  two 
great  scientific  grlants  of  this  century :  Niltola 
Tesla  and  Prof.  Michael  Pupin. 

But  one  of  their  most  cherished  heritage 
tbat  tbe  American  Serbs  have  brought  to 
this  continent  is  their  most  profound  love  for 
liberty  and  their  readiness  to  fight  for  It 
and  tf  necessary  to  die  for  it.  This  they 
have  demonstrated  In  the  First  World  War 
by  sending  from  The  United  States  over 
SH>.000  volunteers — half  ef  their  number  then 
In  Anverlca — to  fight  against  Austro-Germans. 

The  whole  past  life  of  the  Serbian  nation 
has  been  dedicated  to  liberty.  This,  together 
with  Christian  teaching  of  St.  Sava  has  been 
and  la  now  the  basis  of  their  national  exist- 
ence. 

Tito's  godless  and  barbarlcal  regime  has 
come  In  conflict  with  these  fundamental 
traits  of  Serbian  life.  Today  the  Serbian 
people  is  the  main  backbone  against  com- 
munist totalitarian  regime.  Tito  killed  hun- 
dreds of  Serbian  Orthodox  priest,  even  bish- 
ops, be  imprisoned  another  Serbian  Mllovan 
Djllas.  be  ousted  recently  five  of  his  gen- 
erals Serbian  by  origin,  and  we  just  heard 
that  tbe  last  Serbian,  Rankovich  with  all  his 
Staff  of  Serbians  have  been  ousted. 


Lippmann  and  the  President 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  truly  fine  editors  of  a  great  news- 
paper is  Mr.  Stan  Evans  of  the  Indianap- 
olis News.  This  distinguished  author 
and  nc\v.«man  presents  a  viewpoint  that 
Is  not  always  popular  in  our  Nation,  but 
at  the  same  time  insists  that  other  view- 
points must  be  heard,  even  in  the  paper 
which  he  serves  as  editor.  I  submit  the 
following  article  for  printins  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Please  note  that  Mr  Evans  refers 
to  Mr.  Lippmann.  whose  column  appears 
In  the  Indianapolis  News.  I  think  the 
article  is  refreshtnsr  and  an  IntelliRent 
summary  of  the  liberal  pie^s  and  its 
leading  author. 

The  article  follows: 

Lippmann    and    the  aPresident 
(By   Stan   Evans* 
W.ilter  Lippmann.  who«e  column  of  Liberal 
commentary    appenrs    on    the    opposite    edi- 
torial page  of  The  News,  has  been  on  many 
sides    of   many    questions    during    his   more 
than  half-century  of  Journalistic   advocacy. 
As    readers    of    Lippmanns    recent    dis- 
patches are  no  doubt  well  aware,  he  Is  con- 
sistent   on    one    theme — that    of    retreating 
before  the  initiatives  of  International  Com- 
munisni.    of    achieving    "detente"    with    the 
Bolsheviks,   of   bending   before   the   advanc- 
ing tide  of  Marxist  revolution. 

On  just  about  everj-thlng  else,  however, 
it  Is  possible  to  find  Lippmann  changing  po- 
sitions almost  overnight  without  a  quaver 
in  the  sonorous  tone  of  mandarin  authority 
In  which  he  wTaps  his  prose. 

Nowadays,  for  example.  Lippmann  Is  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  centralized  economic 
planning  by  government.  Yet  back  in  the 
•30s  he  authored  a  volume  called  "The  Good 
Society"  which  took  Ju.st  the  opposi  stance, 
arguing  t!ie  virtues  of  free  market  compe- 
tition and  the  need  to  minimize  government 
intervention  in  the  economy.  Twenty  years 
before  that,  in  yet  another  switch,  he  had 
served  as  president  of  the  Socialist  Club  at 
Harvard  University. 

Wh.it  Is  perhaps  the  most  a.5tonishing  of 
Lippmanns  reversals,  however,  is  of  more 
recent  vintage.  Back  In  1955  Lippmann 
brought  out  a  celebrated  book  called  "The 
Public  Philosophy"  in  which  he  argued 
that  the  executive  branch  of  government 
had  "lost  b<-h  its  material  and  ethereal  pow- 
ers" to  the  legl.siature.  popular  opinion,  and 
"the  misrule  of  the  people." 

What  was  needed  Lippmann  said,  w.os  a 
strong  government  which  could,  among  other 
things,  "resist  the  encroachment  of  l!ie  as- 
semblies and  of  mass  oplnlon-s."  In  .so  writ- 
ing, he  established  hinvself  as  a  spokesm.in 
for  big  centralized  government  In  which  the 
president  rules  supreme  and  lays  down  the 
law  to  Congress  and  public,  insulated  from 
the  pressures  of  p<  pular  sentiment. 

So.  Just  the  other  day.  along  comes  the 
current  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine,  contain- 
ing Lippmanns  latest  essay  protesting  Presi- 
dent John.=;on's  conduct  of  the  Vietnamese 
war.  Needless  to  remark.  Lippmann  Is  out- 
raged by  the  bombing  of  the  oil  depots  near 
Hanoi,  as  he  la  by  Just  about  everything  else 
concerning  the  war. 

Lippmann  begins  tlils  weeks  criticism  by 


arguing  that  Johnson's  action  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  thing  Barry  Goldwater  advocated,  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  said  he  wanted  none  of, 
back  In  1964.  Johnson's  recent  statement  in 
Justification  of  this  asserted  reversal — that 
he  was  elected  President,  and  he  must  make 
the  decisions — eru-ages  Lippmann  even  more. 

Johnson's  assertion,  Lippmann  says,  is  a 
claim  to  arbitrary  power,  a  claim  that  in 
making  these  momentous  decisions  the  presi- 
dent, once  he  is  elected,  is  bound  only  by  h.s 
personal  views,  not  by  any  mandate  or  cove- 
nant with  the  people  who  elected  him  ' 
Lippmann  describes  this  outlook  as  "heresy", 
offensive  to  American  notions  of  balanced. 
limited  government.  In  which  the  president 
Is  not  supposed  to  exercise  such  power. 

It  takes  no  trained  political  scientist  to 
note  that  Lippmann,  with  one  grand  sweep  of 
his  oracular  pen,  h.as  turned  the  argument 
of  The  Public  Philosophy"  inside-out.  What 
happened,  we  .are  entitled  to  wonder,  to  that 
enfeebled  executive  beset  by  the  perils  and 
encroachments  of  "misrule  by  the  people"? 
Where  now  is  that  wispy  emasculated  presi- 
dent who  has  been  stripped  of  his  rightful 
prerogatives  by  an  uppity  popular  opinion 
which  in  1955  has  'acquired  the  monopoly  of 
effective  power"? 

It  would  seem  Impossible  for  any  man 
c.'iUed  upon  to  place  his  opinions  before  the 
public  to  contradict  himself  more  blatantly 
than  this.  Which  stiggests  that,  if  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  to  be  criticized  for  revers- 
ing himself  on  the  subject  of  Viet  Nam.  Lipp- 
mann is  hardly  the  man  to  take  on  the  Job. 
Perhaps  that  assignment  is  better  left  to  such 
as  Barry  Goldwater,  who  knows  what  he 
thinks  about  Viet  Nam  and  the  powers  of  tlie 
presidency  alike. 
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Time  To  Move  on  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEsj 

Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  July  16,  1966,  makes  a  most  tell- 
ing point,  and  I  commend  It  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  time  that  the  possibility 
of  strikes  which  Impair  the  economy  and 
threaten  the  welfare  of  the  people  be  met 
In  a  reasonable,  firm,  and  equitable  man- 
ner. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ti.ME  To  Move  on  Strikes 

The  irresponsible  strike  of  the  Interna- 
tional Machinists  Union  against  five  air  lines 
drags  on,  and  every  day  it  continues  the 
need  grows  clearer  for  belter  machinery  to 
prevent  such  bludgeoning  of  the  public  in- 
terest. Yet  neither  the  White  House  nor  the 
Congress  has  made  a  move. 

This  strike,  disrupting  normal  air  trans- 
port from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  surely  falls  in  tlie  category  of  abuse 
that  President  Johnson  promised  last  Jan. 
12  to  correct.  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  the  President  said:  "I  intend  to 
a.sk  Congress  to  consider  measures  which, 
without  Improperly  Invading  state  and  local 
authority,  will  enable  ub  effectively  to  deal 
with  strikes  which  threaten  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  national  Interest." 

The  promise  sounded  good  then.  In  light 
of  the  crippling  New  York  transit  strike,  and 


it  sounds  good  now  when  mall  and  military 
personnel  as  well  as  civilian  travelers  are 
being  shunted  out  of  normal  transport  pat- 
terns.    It's  time  the  promise  was  kept. 

For  the  lAM  strike  Is  legal.  The  union 
complied  with  all  the  preliminary  steps  re- 
quired by  law  through  a  year  of  negotia- 
tion. The  presidential  emergency  board  that 
recommended  a  more-than-fair  settlement 
h.ad  no  power  to  enforce  its  decision.  Scent- 
ing a  chance  to  get  while  the  getting  was 
gocKl  in  Its  pay  demands  on  the  suddenly- 
prosperous  air  carriers,  the  union  was  free 
to  dig  in  and  hold  thousands  of  pliuies  on 
the  ground. 

Delay  in  the  absence  of  an  emergency  is  an 
old  story.  When  it  stops  raining,  the  leaky 
roof  slips  out  of  mind.  After  the  New  York 
subw.ay  strike  ended,  the  calls  for  action  sim- 
ilarly subsided. 

But  the  lAMs  disregard  of  all  reasonable 
efforts  to  prevent  a  strike  raises  the  issue 
once  more  to  emergency  status.  The  public 
Interest  is  heavily  on  the  side  of  restoring 
essentl.al  tranf^portation.  It  is  in  the  public 
Interest  al.so  to  do  this  without  an  inflation- 
ary award  that  could  set  off  a  series  of  similar 
strikes  and  settlements  da.niasring  to  the 
economy. 

Organized  labor  naturally  opposes  any 
limitation  on  its  powens.  and  a  Democratic 
administration  indebted  to  labor  may  be  ex- 
pected to  move  wariiy.  But  there  can  be  no 
e.xcuse  for  fiUllng  to  move  at  all— failing  even 
to  "ask  Congress  to  consider  '  what  may  be 
done  to  protect  the  public  against  union 
irresponsibility. 


A  Potential  Presidential  Candidate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  CARTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
turbulent  and  troublesome  times,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  a  gentle- 
man who,  I  believe  warrants  the  Nation's 
serious  consideration  because  of  his  high 
qualifications  and  capabilities.    The  gen- 
tleman to  whom  I  have  reference  Is  Mr 
Potter  Stewart,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  was  appointed  to 
his  position  by  former  President  Elsen- 
hower In  1958  at  the  young  a^e  of  43. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  was 
the  second  youngest  Justice  to  have  been 
appointed  bo  such  a  position  in  105  years 
Justice  Stewart  has  distinguished  him- 
self In  other  areas  as  well,  which  prompts 
me  to  call  him  to  your  attention  as  I  feel 
this  young  Associate  Justice  Is  one  who 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  as 
a  potential  presidential  candidate. 

Justice  Stewart  was  born  on  January 
25,  1915,  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  but  he  lived 
the  major  portion  of  his  life  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  attending  the  Cincinnati  pub- 
lic schools  and  later  Hotchkiss  School  of 
Connecticut  on  a  scholarship.  Following 
graduation  from  Hotchkiss,  he  entered 
Yale  University  on  a  scholarship  and 
prior  to  his  graduation  In  1937  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Yale  Daily  News  He 
graduated  with  a  B.A.  degree  and  with 
cum  laude  honors.  He  was  unable  to 
decide  after  graduation  whether  to  pur- 
sue his  Interest  in  law  or  journalism. 
•But  after  a  year  at  Cambridge   on   a 


Henry  Fellowship,  he  returned  to  Yale 
Law  School.  Justice  Stewart  was  again 
active  in  student  organizations.  He  won 
the  Moot  Court  Competition,  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Yale  Law  Journal,  and  grad- 
uated in  1941  with  an  LL.B.  degree  and 
cum  laude  honors. 

Justice  Stewart  was  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  Bar  Association  In  1941.  He  bepan 
his  practice  in  New  York  and  remained 
there  until  1942  when  his  Navy  Reserve 
unit  wa;s  called  into  active  service.  He 
sei-ved  3  years  on  active  sea  duty  and 
humorously  refers  to  his  service  as  a 
"sort  of  a  'Mr.  Roberts'  Navy— scared  to 
death  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  time 
and  bored  the  i-est."  Mr.  Stewart  may 
be  too  modest,  however,  becau.se  duiine 
those  3  years  of  sea  duty  he  received 
three  battle  stars. 

Upon  his  discharge  in  1945  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, he  returned  to  his  law  practice 
In  New  York  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Mai-y  Ann  Bertles.  of  Long  Island  N  Y 
whom  he  married  on  April  24.  1945.  He 
continued  to  practice  there  until  ia47 
when  he  decided  to  move  his  family 
which  then  included  i>,  daughter,  back  to 
Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Stewart  not  only  moved  back  to  his 
home  town  but  into  a  lich  tradition  in 
law  and  politics  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  his  father.  James  Garfield 
Stewart.  Among  the  many  positions  his 
father  held  were  the  office  of  mayor  of 
Cincinnati  and  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio.  At  one  time  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Governor's  office  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pot- 
ter Stewart  was  a  dedicated  attorney  but 
he  found  himself  being  lured  into  public 
office  by  1950  when  he  began  a  3-year 
tenure  as  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati 

ioT-,".^'^;«J^^,-^^"'^^  ^s  ^'<=^  '"ayor  from 
1952  to  1953  but  rejected  the  opportunity 
to  campaign  for  the  mayor's  office  In 
oi-der  to  spend  more  time  with  his  family 
which  was  now  complete  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  sons. 

He  was  only  allowed  a  year's  seclusion 
from  public  office,  however,  for  he  was 
soon  called  upon  to  serve  on  the  Sixth 
District  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.    It  was  a  difficult  de- 
cision; for  although  he  wished  to  be  a 
justice,  he  had  not  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity would  come  so  soon.    He  wanted 
to  continue  his  law  practice,  but  he  fi- 
nally decided  to  accept  the  opportunity 
and  on  April  27,  1954,  Mr.  Potter  Stewart 
was  appointed  to  the  court  of  appeals 
The  courage  with  which  Justice  Stewart 
pursued  justice  and  the  abUlty  he  showed 
in  deciding  Issues  did  not  go  unnoticed 
Dunng  the  Senate  recess  of  1958,  a  va- 
cancy  occurred   on   the   U.S.   Supreme 
Court  and  Justice  Stewart  was  called 
upon  to  fill  this  position. 

It  Is  most  difficult  for  one  to  assess  the 
philosophy  of  a  JusUce  and  even  more 
difficult  for  a  layman  to  undertake  such 
a  task  during  a  few  moments  on  the  floor 
It  IS  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  more  pertinent  areas  where 
Justice  Stewart  has  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  our  society.  He  has 
been  categorized  as  a  "swingman  "  "con- 
servative," and  various  other  classifica- 
tions; but  he  defies  all  categories  except 
that  of  a  "Justice."  His  voting  record 
places  him  in  the  conservative  category 
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Justice  Stewart  Is  an  advocate  of  judicial 
restraint  which  Influences  his  decisions 
such  as  the  school  prayer  rulings,  for  on 
three  separate  occasions  he  was  the  lone 
dissenter.  sUinding  for  the  right  of  chil- 
dren to  voluntarily  participate  in  re- 
ligious activities. 

Conversely,  he  has  been  in  tlie  fore- 
front of  some  decisions  which  have  libei- 
alized  our  criminal  procedure  with 
needed  reform.  Throughout  his  tenure 
Justice  Stewart  ha-s  supported  the  ri-ln 
for  accused  to  have  counsel  and  has 
therelore.  been  the  Guide  for  applyinc 
the  si.Mh  amendment  to  the  States  which 
requires  a  coun.sel  to  be  appointed  for  in- 
diiients  in  all  State  criminal  trials.  The 
examples  could  continue  but  the  impor- 
tant point  is  that  Justice  Stewart  has 
exemplified  courage  and  qualifications 
both  a.'^  a  sjjeaker  for  the  minority  and  as 
a  leader  of  the  majority. 

His  ability  and  achievements  iiot  onlv 
compel  us  to  honor  him  as  a  capable  ad- 
mmi.'-trator  of  the  law  but  obligates  us 
to  seriously  consider  him  as  a  potential 
candidate  for  President  of  our  Nation 


The  12-Mile  Fitherj  Limit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CAUFORMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  introduction  of  legislation  to  pio- 
vide  a  12-mile  fishery  limit  along  the 
coast  line  of  both  the  AtlanUc  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  in  view  of  the  Im- 
portant stake  California  haa  in  this 
field,  covering  as  it  does  approximately 
1,300  miles  of  Pacific  coast  and  contain- 
ing as  it  does  a  major  fishery-  industry 
I  am  placing  in  the  Recobd  two  docu- 
ments containing  vital  and  valuable  com- 
ments on  this  matter  fi-om  two  outstand- 
ing Calif  ornians. 

The  first  document  is  a  letter  from  Di-. 
W.  M.  Chapman,  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  research  for  Van  Camp  Sea  Food 
Co.,  and  a  member  of  the  Governors 
Advisory  Commission  on  Ocean  Re- 
sources for  CaUfomia,  to  Congressman 
Edward  A.  Garmatz,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  The  other  is  a  report  rendered 
to  Uie  same  commission  in  California 
by  its  chairman.  Dr.  M.  B.  Schaefer,  who 
is  also  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Scripps 
Iristitute  on  Oceanography,  a  leading 
institution  of  learning  and  science  in 
the  world  in  its  field. 

I  believe  that  both  statements  make 
valuable  contributions  to  a  better  and 
fuller  comprehension  of  what  Is  involved 
in  the  proposed  measm-es.  Their  view- 
points, although  spoken  on  behalf  of 
California  Interests,  are  cogent  to  the 
total  problem.  Coming  from  such  out- 
standing and  experienced  indj\iduals,  I 
hope  they  will  receive  the  respectful 
attention  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled: 
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Van  Camp  Ska  Food  Co., 
San  Diego.  Calif..  July  8,  1966. 
Congressman  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
House  Office  Building,  i 

Woahinfrton,  D.C.  ' 

Deax  CoNcarssMAN  Hanna:  Attached  Is  S 
copy  of  a  lett«r  sent  today  to  Congressman 
Gasmatz  opposing  the  auloptlon  of  a  12-nUls 
fishery  limit  {HSt.  9531,  S.  2218,  etc.). 

We  think  this  to  be  bad  legislation,  for  rea- 
son* noted  in  this  letter.  We  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  assist  in  preventing  Ita 
passage. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.  M.  Chapman, 
Oirector,  Division  of  Resources. 


Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co., 
Son  Diego.  Calif..  July  8.  1966. 
Congressman  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
Ctiairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fiaheriet,  Longworth   House   Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Dkar  Congressman  Garmatz:  The  purpose 
of  thla  letter  Is  to  record  our  opposition  to 
the  enactment  of  H-R.  9531.  S.  2218,  or  any 
other  bill  purporting  to  establish  a  12-mlle 
fishery   limit  for  the  United   States. 

The  reasons  for  our  opposition  are  set  out 
more  extensively  in  the  attached  testimony 
we  presented  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  this  spring  with  respect  to 
similar  bills. 

We  have  operated  in  the  fish  business  out 
of  California  for  fifty-two  years.  We  are  the 
largest  firm  in  the  United  States  dealing  with 
fish  and  marine  products  whether  considered 
from  dollar  volume  of  gross  sales  or  physical 
volume  of  product.  We  are  one  of  a  half 
dozen  of  the  largest  fish  firms  in  the  world. 
We  are  expanding  as  rapidly  as  we  feel  to  t>e 
prudent  both  geographically,  product-wise, 
and  market-wise.  We  intend  continuing  to 
do  so  both  domestically  and  foreign  (we  al- 
ready operate  In  nine  foreign  countries). 

When  these  bills  began  being  considered 
by  the  Congress  we  were  operating  domes- 
tically out  of  bases  In  California,  Puerto  Rico 
and  American  Samoa.  During  this  time  we 
made  the  following  expansions  domestically: 
1).  We  have  participated  in  the  building 
of  the  new  anchovy  fishery  out  of  California 
and  will  press  forward  In  expanding  that  fish- 
ery as  rapidly  as  the  State  will  permit  it  to 
expand.  We  are  urging  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomla  (with  some  success)  to  revamp  other 
aspects  of  state  law  so  as  to  permit  the 
building  of  other  new  fisheries  here,  such  as 
for  hake. 

21.  In  partnership  with  a  number  of  the 
largest  domestic  shrimp  producers  in  Florida 
and  Texas  we  have  invested  substantially  In 
the  Gulf  shrimp  business  through  National 
Shrimp  Producers.  Inc.  This  firms  new 
plant  m  Brownsville,  Texas,  Is  the  largest 
and  most  modem  shrimp  processing  plant 
In  the  world.  After  a  few  months  of  highly 
successful  operations  and  sales  our  partners 
and  we  are  planning  an  expansion  of  this 
plant  In  the  Immediate  future  which  will 
approximately    double    Its    capacity. 

3).  We  have  purchased  a  naajor  Interest 
In  a  king  crab  producing  firm  In  Alaska  with 
the  Intention  of  doubling  Its  already  sub- 
atanUal  poroductlon  and  getting  it  involved 
In  the  shrimp,  bottom  fish,  and  other  under- 
developed resources  of  the  ocean  off  Alaska. 
Those  expansions  are  already  under  way. 

4 ) .  We  have  taken  an  option  on  a  sub- 
stantial piece  of  waterfront  property  In  New 
Bedford.  Massachusetts,  as  a  plant  site  antic- 
ipatory to  developments  we  have  planned  foe 
the  New  England  fisheries. 

5).  We  are  completing  negotUtlozw  tW« 
veek  for  the  purchaae  of  a  substantial  can- 
ning and  fr«exlns  firm  In  ths  St*6e  o*  Wa«b- 
Isgton  which  w  win  uj»  as  a  b«ae  lor 
•atpajuUng  tlia  ooean  flab«rlea  cnX  ol 
Bfeata. 

6) .  W«  an  In  an  adrmaeed  ^M*  ol 
llaUoa  for  a  Ann  In  on*  ot  tbm  mlddl*  At- 


lantic States,  which  we  do  not  wish  to  specify 
pubUcly  at  this  time,  which  will  give  us  a 
base  for  development  of  the  off-shore  fisher- 
ies of  that  region. 

7).  We  have  recently  extended  credits  and 
other  assistance  to  domestic  fLshermen  build- 
ing several  new  American  fiag  vessels  outside 
the  saibsldy  program  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  extent  of  several  million 
dollars.  We  believe  that  when  aU  of  the 
smoke  has  cleared  away  the  doUar  support 
volume  of  our  firm  to  domestic  ftshennen  for 
the  coastructlon  of  new  American  flag  ves- 
sels will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

8).  We  have  several  other  plans  for  en- 
hancement of  the  United  St^ites  domestic 
fisheries  that  it  would  be  premature  for  us 
to  discl^jse  publicly  at  this  time  We  will 
push  forward  on  those  plans  as  rnp:dly  as 
the  Con^e>vi  and  the  several  State  Govern- 
ments create  conditions  which  make  such 
investments  of  capit,U  and  labor  prudent. 
Since  as  Chalrm.an  of  the  opening  session  of 
the  recent  Marine  Technological  S<.>ciety  an- 
nual- meeting  in  Washington  you  heard  our 
views  on  the  status  and  pros{>cctB  for  the 
ocean  fisheries  it  Is  not  necess.>.ry  to  repeat 
those  things  here 

You  will  note  from  the  above  that  we  are 
not  fearful  of  Russian  or  other  foreign  com- 
petition in  the  offshore  fisheries  of  the  United 
States  under  present  Law  of  the  Sea.  We  are 
e.xpanding  in  all  of  them  where  Russians 
are  operating.  If  we.  as  capllalists,  cannot 
compete  succes-sfully  with  socialists  we  think 
thev  should  have  the  fi.sh.  We  think  we  can. 
We  think  the  Congress  (and  particularly 
the  State  Legislatures)  should  concentrate 
on  creating  a  better  legal  and  business  cli- 
mate for  the  domestic  fisheries  to  grow  in 
rather  than  try  futUely  to  protect  ua  from 
foreign  competition  through  modification  of 
present  Law  of  the  Sea  and  other  protection- 
ist measures. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  overall,  world- 
wide, national  Interests  of  the  United  States 
m  coastal  waters  will  be  best  served  by  a 
positive  (rather  than  negative)  natl'inal  pol- 
icy cont.iunlng  all  of  these  elements. 

1 ) .  Internal  waters  dom.arcated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  1958  Convention 
on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone. 
2).  A  territorial  sea  3  marine  nUles  in 
breadth  demarcated  In  accordance  with  the 
1958  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
Contiguous  Zone,  and  as  set  out  In  the 
'Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act  of  1953".  as  ad- 
judicated by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

3).  .All  fisheries,  both  in.'^tde  and  outside 
the  territorial  sea.  in  which  the  United  States 
has  an  Interest  nian.i8:e<l  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  1958  Convention  on 
Pishing  and  the  Conservation  of  the  Living 
Resources  of  the  High  Seas. 

4).  No  fishery  Jurisdiction  outside  the 
three-mile  limit  beyond  that  authorized  In 
the  1958  Convention  on  Pishing  and  the  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Resources  of  th« 
High  Seas. 

5).  Sole  Jurisdiction  over  t;.e  resources  (as 
defined  In  the  1958  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf)  of  the  adjacent  continental 
shelf  (as  defined  In  the  1958  Convention  on 
the  Continental  Shelf) . 

6).  Jurisdiction  over  the  resources  of  the 
adjacent  continental  shelf  divided  as  among 
the  governments  of  the  severs..  States  and 
of  the  Union  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sion* of  the  "Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1963' 
and  the  "Outer  Continental  Shelf  Act  o* 
1963".  as  adjudicated  by  the  United  Stater 
Supreme  Coiurt. 

7) .  The  regime  of  the  High  Seas  managed 
tn  accordance  with  the  provlslocs  of  thr 
1968  Conventloii  on  the  High  Sees. 

8).  TtM  administration  of  ocean  alTalra  In 
tlM    United    Stater    Government    organized 
none  ttM  lines  at  ttie  Utiskle  Bin,  a  2361. 
•).  Adeqa*^    sMpport    fundr    from     thr 


T7nlted  States  budget  to  Implement  the  re- 
search and  other  activities  called  for  by  the 
recommendations  set  out  above, 

10.  Adequate  attention  at  the  White  House 
level  to  a  National  Ocean  Strategy,  a  National 
Ocean  Program  with  which  to  implement  it, 
and  a  National  Ocean  Budget  with  which 
to  fund  the  program. 

Under  existing  circumstances  we  cannot 
forsee  any  advantage  to  the  United  suites 
fisheries  from  a  12-mile  fishery  limit  which 
would  equal  the  disadvantages  that  such  a 
policy  would  bring  to  overall  United  States 
interests  in  coastal  waters.  We  hope  that 
your  Committee  will  block  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

You  will  note  that  subsequent  to  the  pxis- 
sage  of  this  legislation  by  the  Senate  other 
substantial  elements  of  the  domestic  fisheries 
have  studied  the  Implications  of  this  measure 
on  their  affairs  and  have  taken  views  oppos- 
ing it.  At  the  very  least  we  hope  that  your 
committee  will  hold  over  consideration  of 
this  legislation  until  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  so  that  mature  consideration  may 
be  given  to  the  deep  seated  effects  of  It  on 
national  and  international  policy  and  ac- 
tions. We  think  It  would  be  a  major  error 
to  pass  such  legislation  under  hysterical 
thrust  of  fear  of  Russian  competition,  which, 
in  our  considered  view,  has  little  to  do  with 
the  status  or  prospects  of  the  United  States 
domestic  fisheries. 

We  would  be  obliged  If  you  would  print 
this  statement  in  any  record  of  hearings  pub- 
lished by  the  Committee  In  respect  of  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W  M  Chapman, 
Director,  Division  of  Resources. 

Consideration  or  thx  Effects  ot  Foreign 
Fishery  AcnvrriES  Oft  thb  State  or 
.  California:  Outlxnx  op  thb  Problem 
(By  M.  B.  Schaefer) 
background  and  recent  developments 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  there  has 
been  a  very  rapid  expansion  of  the  world's 
sea  fisheries,  and  a  very  rapid  rate  of  growth 
of  the  harvest  taken  by  them.  In  1938,  the 
world  marine  fish  harvest  was  only  about 
18  million  metric  tons.  This  decreased  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  in  1948  had  recovered  to 
only  about  the  1938  level.  Since  then,  annual 
landings  Increased  to  27  million  metric  tons 
by  1957.  to  40  million  metric  tons  by  1962, 
to  45  mUUon  metric  tons  by  1964.  and  are  now 
In  the  vicinity  of  50  million  metric  tons. 
This  rapid  expansion  of  the  sea  fisheries  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  need  for  increasing 
quantitlee  of  animal  protein  to  nourish  the 
world's  growing  popuiaUon,  especially  to  pro- 
vide better  diets  for  men  throughout  the 
world. 

There  has  been  a  partlctUarly  rapid  growth 
of  the  fisheries  for  the  abundant  species 
which  can  be  harvested  at  a  low  cost  to  pro- 
vide fish-meal,  which  Is  tised  as  a  protein 
supplement  for  poultry  and  livestock,  and 
fish  oil,  a  large  part  of  which  Is  used  to 
manufacture  margarine,  and  also  is  used  in 
variotis  industrial  products.  Nearly  a  third 
of  the  total  world  harvest  of  sea  fishes  is  now 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  fish-meal  and 
oil. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  has  also 
been  extensive  exp>ansion  of  the  fisheries  for 
those  species  which  are  particularly  desired 
for  the  higher  priced  food  markets,  such  as 
tunas,  floimders,  the  cod  and  their  relatives, 
loljsters,  and  shrimp. 

Imi>ortant  elements  of  the  expansion  of 
the  sea  fisheries  have  been  the  development 
of  fleets  of  vessels  capable  of  fishing  at  very 
long  distances  from  their  home  ports,  and 
the  establishment  of  operating  bases  in  dis- 
tant waters.  Especially  active  In  the  devel- 
opment of  fisheries  distant  from  their  nearby 
waters  have  been  Jap>an  and  the  USSR,  al- 
though thr  United  States  of   America  has 
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also  had  considerable  success  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  distant-water  tuna  fisherv  in  the 
Eastern  Pacific  off  Latin  America,  "and  in 
the  development  of  distant -water  fish- 
eries, and  fisheries  from  overseas  bases, 
for  shrimp  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Carib- 
bean, and  In  certain  parts  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Japane.se  have  been  In  the  forefront 
of  the  post-war  development  of  high-seas 
fisheries  throughout  the  world  ocean.  Tliey 
have  long  ben  a  m-jitime  nation,  with  well 
developed  capabilities  in  fishing  of  all  kinds, 
and  have  a  prc.=.siiig  demand  for  the  products' 
of  the  sea  both  to  feed  their  own  people  and 
as  a  basis  of  the  export  trade  which  is  vit^al  to 
Japan's  economy.  Japan  has  led  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  fisheries  for  the  tunas  and  spear- 
fishes,  conducted  by  long-line  ves.sels, 
throughout  the  world  ocean,  and  has  also 
been  active  In  the  development  of  trawl  fish- 
eries for  ground  fishes  .Tiid  crust.icea  in  tlie 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  to 
some  extent  elsewhere. 

Tlie  Russians  were  not  notable  as  high 
seas  fishermen  before  the  Second  World  War. 
However,  they  have  been  for  the  last  two 
decades  engaged  ui  very  rapid  development 
and  exp;\nsion  of  high  se;us.  dist.mt-water 
fisheries  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  are  in  course  of  develop- 
ing substantial  operations  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  well  known.  Tlie  Soviet 
Union,  faced  with  a  need  to  increase  the 
production  of  high  quality  animal  proteins, 
and  faced  with  very  great  difficulties  in  ac- 
complishing this  on  the  land,  has  found 
the  sea  fisheries  to  be  an  important  and  eco- 
nomical source  of  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
quirement. Tliere  are.  of  course,  additiomU 
benefits,  of  a  military  and  diplomatic  nature, 
flowing  from  having  a  great  fleet  of  large! 
modern  fishing  vessels  operating  throughout 
the  World   Oceans. 

The  great  post-war  increase  In  the  marine 
fisheries,  including  the  expansion  of  the  dis- 
tatil-water  operations  of  many  nations,  has 
led  to  an  increasing  number  of  conflicts  con- 
cerning rights  of  fishing  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea.    Such 
conflicts  are,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  the 
world,   there   being   a   long   history   of  such 
disputes,    going    back   to    the    15th    Century 
and   beyond.     However,    the   frequency   and 
importance    of   such    conflicts    rose    sharply 
with  the  rapid  burgeoning  of  the  high  seas 
fisheries  Inaniediately  after  the  Second  World 
War.     This,  plus  growing  interest  in  other 
existing  and  potential  resources  of  the  sea, 
led  to  actions  by  various  nations  designed  to 
secure  for  their  citizens  a  share  of  the  ocean  s 
riches,    and    to    insure    their    conservation 
This.  In  turn,  resulted  In  a  series  of  regional 
and  International  conferences,  culminating 
In  the  International  Conference  on  the  Law 
Of  the  Sea  In  1958,  at  which  were  adopted  four 
conventions  dealing  broadly  with  the  law  of 
the  sea,  and  the  subsequent  International 
Conference  in  1960  which  attempted  to  agree 
on  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and  con- 
tiguous fishing  zones.     We  will  learn  of  the 
details  of  these  conventions,  and  related  mat- 
ters from  Dr.  Chapm.an  and  Mr.  Herrington 
The   expansion  of   the   high-seas   fisheries 
of   the   Pacific   did   not   affect   California   In 
publicly  obvious  ways  until   quite  recently 
Our  distant-water  tuna  fleet,  of  course    h.as 
been   concerned   v^tth   these    matters    for    a 
niunbor  of  years,  and  the  results  of  disputes 
With   Latin    American   N.itlons   are   reflected 
periodically  In  the  press,  most  recently  as  a 
resiut  of  arrests  of  tuna  vessels  by  Panama 
and    Peru.      The    overseas    operations    of   a 
number    of    California's   large   fisheries   en- 
terprUes  continually  involve  rights  of  fishing 
*nd    conservation,    but    this    is   not   widelv 
known  and  appreciated. 

During  the  last  year,  the  Imminent  In- 
volvement of  California  with  such  matters 
much  closer  to  home,  has  become  publicly 
evident  from  two  events.    Firstly,  the  north - 
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ward  and  eastward  expansion  of  the  long- 
line  fishery  in  the  Pacific  conducted  by  Ja- 
panese craft  reached  the  vicinity  of  Mexico 
causing  great  consternation  among  sporti 
fishermen  who  believe  that  this  commercial 
fishery  may  diminish  the  supplv  and  average 
size  of  the  tunas  and  spearfishes  that  thev 
pursue  for  recreation.  Secondlv,  the  USSR' 
as  a  part  of  its  systematic  exploration  and 
development  of  Pacific  Ocean  fisheries  has 
recently  employed  a  fleet  of  research  craft 
in  making  systematic  explorations  of  the 
potential  fisheries  of  the  Eastern  Pticific 
Ocean  from  California  to  northern  South 
America.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  pro- 
duction fieet,  which  has  only  in  the  last 
few  years  expanded  Its  operations  to  the  wa- 
ters In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  off  British 
Columbia,  has  very  recently  expanded  its 
trawling  operations  for  redflsh.  hake  and 
other  species  southeriy  off  the  Washington 
and  Oregon  coast.  It  will  almost  certainly 
continue  the  southeriy  expansion  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  prior  research  operations  indi- 
cate to  be  warranted. 

This  expansion  of  foreign  fisheries  to  the 
waters  of  the  California  Current  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  It  is  well  known  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  that  there  are  ma- 
jor stocks  of  harvcstable  fish  and  inverte- 
brates in  this  part  of  the  sea  which  are 
presently  much  underutilized,  that  is  cap- 
able  of  sustaining  a  larger  continuing  harvest 
than  is  presently  being  taken,  "nie  doc- 
umentation of  this,  which  is  widely  avail- 
able in  the  open  literature,  has  been  sum- 
marized in  the  IMK  Planning  Study  "Cali- 
forma  and  Use  of  the  Ocean,"  where  there 
were  also  discussed  the  le^al  and  institu- 
tional handicaps  which  prevent  the  citizens 
of  the  State  of  California  from  fully  utiliz- 
ing these  resources.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
in  that  report  (pages  14-46  and  14-47)  ; 

"Beside  the  intrinsic  desirability  of  en- 
couraging the  expansion  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry as  part  of  the  economic  base  of  Cali- 
fornia, revision  of  policies  and  procedures 
In  the  foregoing  matters  are  of  importance 
because  the  resources  In  question  are  not 
under  the  sole  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  of 
California  which,  therefore,  cannot  prevent 
their  utilization  by  others.  Beyond  the  nar- 
row band  of  the  territorial  sea,  all  nations 
have  the  right  for  their  nationals  to  engage 
In  fishing,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
international  law  concerning  conservation 
of  the  living  resources. 

"The  International  law  concerning  these 
matters  was  codified  In  the  "Convention  on 
Fishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Re- 
sources of  the  High  Seas,"  adopted  at  Ge- 
neva in  1958.  which  has  been  ratified  by 
seventeen  nations  including  the  United 
States  and  will  come  Into  force  in  the  rela- 
tively near  future  when  four  more  ratifi- 
cations have  been  obtained.  (This  conven- 
tion entered  Into  force  in  March  1966.) 

"In  the  meanwhile,  even  before  coming 
into  force,  it  substantially  expresses  the 
rights  and  duties  and  the  extent  of  Jurisdic- 
tion of  nations  fishing  on  the  high  seas. 
Under  this  convention,  "Conservation  of  the 
Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas"  means 
the  aggregate  of  the  measures  rendering 
possible  the  optimum  sustainable  yield  from 
those  resources  so  as  to  secure  a  maximum 
supply  of  food  and  other  marine  products 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  convention  all 
nations  have  an  equal  right  to  fish  on  the 
high  seas  hut  are  under  the  obligation  to 
cooperate  m  conservation  measures  to  main- 
tain the  resources  in  such  condition  as  to 
make  possible  the  maximum  sustainable 
yield. 

"Only  where  the  adjacent  coastal  nation 
can  demonstration  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion measures.  In  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going definition  of  conservation  and  on  the 
basis  of  appropriate  scientific  findings  may 
it  apply  regulations  to  other  naUonals      It 
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is  to  be  noted  that  the  international  law 
makes  no  mention  of  recreational  activities 
as  having  any  special  priority.  We  are  faced 
then,  with  the  situation  where  the  under- 
utilized resources  of  the  California  Current 
which  may  be  caught  bevond  the  terntoriil 
sea  are  Completely  open  to  the  utilization  bv 
fishermen  from  elsewhere.  For  ex.,niple  if 
the  State  of  Oerpon  is  able  to  develop  a  fiMi- 
ery  for  anchovy  or  hake,  it  is  perfectly  tree 
to  use  these  resources  in  wavs  which  might 
not  be  permitted  to  citizens  of  the  State 
of  California. 

■U  S.  vessels  from  other  states  cannot  be 
excluded  even  from  the  territorial  sea  c.ff 
Cahiornia.  Even  more  important,  oiiier  di.«- 
Umt-water  fishing  nations.  Including  J.ipan 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  continuing  the 
expansion  of  their  distant-water  fisheries  in 
the  Eiistern  Pacific.  It  may  confidentlv  be 
expected  that  one  or  both  of  these  nations 
will  be  operating  on  the  underused  resources 
of  tnc  California  Current  off  our  shores  WTth- 
in  the  next  few  years.  Exploratory  oper.i- 
tioiis  have  already  been  condvicted." 

SOME   DIME.VSIONS   OP    THE    PROBLEM 

We  would,  naturally,  prefer  not  to  have 
these  foreign  vessels  operating  immedlatelv 
off  our  co.-ist.  for  a  v;irlety  of  reasons  inter 
alia: 

(1)  There  Is  a  fear  that  these  oper.-.tlons 
might  reduce  the  abundance  of  those  varie- 
ties of  fish  now  being  u.»ed  by  our  fishermen 
for  commercial  purp<..ses.  and  thus  diminish 
the  success  of  our  own  fi.sherles. 

(2)  Tliere  Is  a  fear  that.  In  the  extreme 
c.-ise.  the  abundance  of  some  species  could  be 
reduced  to  such  a  level  that  the  population 
might  be  unable  to  recover  even  if  the  fish- 
ing pressure  were  later  removed. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  unutilized  species,  there 
are  fears  among  some  sectors  of  our  popula- 
tion that  the  reduction  of  the  abundance  of 
these  could  adversely  affect  the  abundance 
of  the  species  which  we  desire  to  take  fur 
comerclal  or  recreational  purposes.  In  anv 
event,  we  would  prefer  to  have  the  un- 
utilized species  remain  unutilized  until  we 
get  around  to  using  them  ourselves. 

(4)  There  Is  a  fear  that  foreign  com- 
mercial operations  in  the  California  Current 
might  unpair  the  success  of  the  sports  fisher- 
ies, by  reducing  the  abundance  or  average 
size  of  the  fish  pursued  for  recratlonal  pur- 
poses. We  also  Wish  to  give  a  certain  degree 
of  priority  to  the  sports  fishery  for  some 
species. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last,  these  are 
the  usual  reasons  for  coastal  nations  to  wish 
to  keep  foreign  fihhing  fleets  from  theu 
adjacent  waters. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem  on  the  high 
seas  off  our  shores,  we  face  two  kinds  of  dif- 
ficulties.    FUstly,  our  nation  cannot  claim 
rights  off  our  shores  which  it  is  not  willing 
to  accede  to  other  nations  off  theirs.    Since, 
for  example,   we   now  operate  distant-water 
fleets  off  the  coast  of  Latin  America,   and 
hope  to  extend  these  and  other  distant-water 
operations,    it    Is    questionable    whether    it 
would  really  be  to  our  net  advantage  greatly 
to  extend   our  unilateral   offshore  Jurisdic- 
tion,  even  if   it  were  possible.     There   are 
also    Important   questions   of    defense      An 
Increase  In  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 
could  greatly  handicap  the  operations  of  our 
Navy   in  many  Important   locations  In   the 
World  Ocean.    Secondly,  after  much  concen- 
trated  activity  on  the  scientific  and  diplo- 
matic fronts,  there  were  finally  arrived  at  the 
four  Conventions  on  Law  of  the  Sea,  all  of 
which    have   come    into    force,    and    to   all 
of  which  the  United  States  had  adhered.    The 
provisions      of      these      Conventions,      and 
especially  the  Convention   on   Pishing   and 
the  Conservation  of  the  Uvlng  Beaourcee  of 
the  High  Seas,  probably  constitute  as  equit- 
able a  system  for  handling  such  problems  as 
can  be  erected  at  this  stage  In  history. 
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In  any  caae.  one  needa  to  think  yery 
seriously  on  whetber.  and  In  vh&t  waj,  he 
would  wish  to  ch&nge  the  existing  Imterrub- 
tlonal  law.  even  If  It  were  poaslble.  We  need, 
then,  to  consider  the  iMX>bIeni  In  the  context 
ot  the  existing  International  law  of  the 
high  seas. 

TKX    Rt7I.BS    or    TSZ    CAME 

Dr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Herrlngton  will  lead 
the  detailed  discussions  on  this  topic.  I 
would,  however,  at  this  time  like  to  em- 
phasize four  of  the  aspects  most  pertinent 
to  the  California  problem,  although  they 
have  also  been  mentioned  In  the  quotation 
from  "California  and  Use  of  the  Ocean" 
above : 

( 1 )  Although  it  was  not  possible  at  the 
Geneva  Conferences  of  1958  and  1960.  to 
arrive  at  a  precise  definition  of  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea,  nor  the  breadth  of 
adjacent  zones  for  fisheries  Jurisdiction,  it 
Is  generally  conceded  that  the  territorial  sea 
and  the  zones  of  exclusive  fisheries  Jurisdic- 
tion are  quite  narrow.  It  would  seem  that 
any  combination  of  territorial  sea  and  zone 
of  exclusive  fisheries  Jurisdiction  extending 
not  further  than  12  miles  from  the  shore,  or 
from  appropriate  base  lines,  can  probably  be 
established  with  little  objection  from  other 
countries,  and  would  probably  stand  up  in 
International  adjudications.  It  U  pertinent 
to  note  th-at  the  USSR  asserf!.  and  is  trill- 
ing to  recognize,  a  territorial  sea  to  12  miles 
breadth.  Although  there  are  some  claims 
of  much  more  extended  fisheries  Jurisdiction. 
particularly  by  certain  countries  in  Latin 
America,  It  is  highly  doubtful  that  these  can 
be  long  maintained,  since,  at  the  Geneva 
Conferences,  only  a  very  small  minority  of 
nations  were  In  favor  of  such. 

(2)  The  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Resmirces  of  tlie 
High  Seas  provides  a  fairly  Bfcmprehensive 
set  of  rules  for  the  international  regulation 
and  management  of  fisheries  in  order  to  con- 
serve them.  It  Is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
conservation  In  this  convention  is  defined 
as  "the  aggregate  of  the  measures  rendering 
possible  the  optimum  sustainable  yield  from 
those  [Uvingl  resources  so  as  to  secure  maxl- 
mima  supply  of  food  and  other  marine 
products." 

(3)  Under  this  convention,  the  coastal 
State  has  certain  special  rights,  and  can. 
Indeed,  exercise  unilateral  Jurisdiction  over 
the  living  resources  off  its  coast  when  It  is 
In  a  position  adequately  to  demonstrate  on 
the  basis  of  sound  scientific  evidence  that 
such  unilateral  action  is  necessary  to  effect 
the  conservation.  In  the  sense  defined  above, 
of  the  living  resources.  However,  It  Is  to 
be  noted  that  any  system  of  regulations  must 
not  discriminate  In  form  or  in  fact  against 
foreign  fishermen  on  the  high  seas. 

(4)  Nowhere  in  the  Geneva  Conventions, 
or  elsewhere  In  the  International  law.  so  iM 
as  I  can  ascertain,  is  any  special  considera- 
tion given  to  the  lise  of  living  resources 
of  the  sea  for  recreational  purposes.  Thus, 
any  priority  to  the  sports  fisheries  requires 
handling  within  the  context  of  the  maxi- 
mum sustainable  yield,  unless  some  radical 
change  of  the  practice  of  nations  In  this 
regard  is  possible,  which  I  very  much  doubt. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that,  so  far.  the 
USSR  has  been  conducting  Its  development 
of  the  marine  fisheries  generally  In  accord- 
ance with  these  rules,  although  It  has  not 
ratified  the  Convention  on  Pishing  and  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas,  and  Is  imlikely  to  do  so  In  the  near 
future,  because  of  certain  csompulsory  ar- 
bitration provisions.  It  Is.  of  course,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Soviet  to  develop  the  fish- 
eries of  the  high  seas  on  a  rational  basis 
within  the  concept  of  the  maximum  sus- 
tnlnable  3rleld,  because  It  has  a  very  large 
and  growing  Investment  in  a  great  fishing 
enterprise.  Petr  Molseev,  Deputy  Director 
of  VNIRO  has  written  that  "...  Soviet  sci- 
entist ai^sume  that  the  Pacific  Ocean   are* 


oould  ensure  a  much  higher  level  of  siistain- 
able  catch  than  it  does  now.  provided  th.at 
there  Is  a  thorough  study  b.ised  on  scien- 
tific data  and  collaboration  witii  other  coun- 
tries concerned  in  the  utilization  of  aquatic 
resources  and  in  rational  and  effective 
fishery." 

It  is  also  to  be  recognized  th.tt  Japanese 
government  and  Industry  is  becoming  more 
and  more  reconciled  to  the  development  and 
management  of  fisheries  within  the  frame- 
worlc  of  the  Geneva  Conventions,  and  is  be- 
ginning to  recogniiW!  the  necessity  of  con- 
servation man<u;ement  of  heavily  exploited 
living  marine  resources. 

One  can.  of  course,  always  make  bilateral 
or  multilateral  arrangements  witli  other  na- 
tions which  do  not  necessarily  need  to  cor- 
res!>ind  to  the  tjeneral  international  rules. 
Such  arr.mgemeiits,  of  course,  twed  to  be 
based  on  som.e  mutual  advantages  to  the 
parties  concerned.  We  might  consider, 
therefore,  on  what  t>asis  it  might  be  made 
.attractive  to  the  foreign  nations  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal  to  curtail  tlieir  activities  on 
the  high  seas  off  CUifornia  beyond  the  re- 
quu-emetits  of  the  general  international  law. 

SIGGESTED    .WENUE    TOW.MID    SOLUTION 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  to  the  problem,  within  '.he  frame- 
work of  the  existing  international  law,  that 
can  result  in  our  own  citizens  h:irvestlng  a 
very  large  sh.^re  of  the  sustainable  yield  of 
the  resources  of  the  high  seas  off  our  coast, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  will  allow  for  a 
reasonable  priority  for  snorts  fishing  on  the 
species  of  greatest  interest  to  recreational 
users.  This  Eolutton  lies  in  the  direction  of 
developing  a  hivrhly  efficient  commercial  fish- 
ing indi!=itry  which  is  able  economically  to 
outiish  all  comers  in  c>ur  home  waters.  By 
the  full  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nolofry,  and  in  view  of  tlie  adj.icency  to  home 
ports,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  able  to  outflsh  all  comers,  within  the 
restriction  of  the  maximum  sustainable 
yield,  for  .^11  the  living  rc-^-iurcos  of  the  high 
se.os  of  the  California  Current.  On  this 
basis,  we  can  certainly  niake  it  unattractive 
for  vessels  to  come  from  Tokyo  or  Vladivostok 
to  fish  these  waters.  Under  the  protection 
of  a  highly  efficient  comnicrcial  operation  for 
the  abundant,  pre.-icntly  undertl.shed.  living 
resources  of  the  California  Current,  it  should 
be  ea.sily  possible  to  give  priority  to  the 
recreational  u.ses  of  .come  of  the  less  abundant 
species,  which  are  particularly  desirable  for 
sport.3  fishing,  along  the  lines  of  the  recom- 
mendation already  end  rsed  by  G.\COR.  At 
the  same  time,  a  highly  efficient  fleet  will 
also  make  p'^ssible  the  enhancement  of 
California's  own  distant-water  fi.'^iung  opera- 
tions. 

During  the  following  discussions,  there 
will  be  considered  in  deUiU  many  of  the 
matters  that  I  have  touched  on  only  lightly. 
I  would  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  these  dis- 
cussions, we  might  arrive  at  the  outline  of 
a  policy  and  program,  and  specific  directions 
of  action,  which  wlU  best  serve  the  broadest 
Interest  ot  the  f>eople  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which,  I  believe,  will  also  coincide  In 
large  part  with  the  best  long-term  Interest 
of  the  whole  comjnunity  of  Pacific  nations. 
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or  iLXLNors 
IN  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENT.XTIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  is  beset  today  by  threats  of  de- 
clining water  supply  and  by  pollution  of 


the  Nation's  once-mighty  lakes  and 
rivers.  Even  though  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment h£is  l)egun  to  exercise  Its  re- 
sponsibility for  coping  with  these  great 
problems,  the  beginning  comes  late  and 
amounts  to  very  little.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  American  people,  and  govern- 
ments at  all  levels,  realize  the  gravity  of 
the  water  crisis  and  act  effectively  to 
provide  solutions. 

I  introduce  at  this  point  two  articles 
on  this  subject,  one  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  one  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  The  Tribune  article  is  a  book  re- 
view, commenting  on  "The  Coming 
Water  Famine,"  which  was  written  by 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Jim  Wright, 
of  Texas.  The  Daily  News  article  is  a 
column  by  Mr.  Norman  Ro.ss,  di.scus.-inii 
the  scope  of  the  water  crisis. 

The  material  follows: 

|Fr.>m   tlie  Chicago  TrilMine.  July   10,   1906! 

A  P:.tA  From  a  Congrfssm.vn  :   "The  Comin-g 

W.^ti-:r  F.^MiisE" 

( .\  ifport  by  Jim  Wright,  reviov.-ed  by 

Ronald  Kotulak) 

Tiie  nirst  important  thing  about  "Tlie 
Coming  Water  Famine"  is  that  it  is  written 
by  a  United  States  congressman  who  is  in  a 
little  better  position  than  most  people  to 
help  prevent  the  famine. 

Rep.  Jim  Wright,  who  has  represented  the 
12th  district  of  Texas  for  the  last  13  years, 
exhibits  a  practical  understanding  of  the 
serious  water  problem  in  this  country,  how 
it  is  growing,  and  what  steps  must  be  taken 
six)n  to  curb  it. 

Aitho  there  will  not  be  &  shortage  of  water 
as  such,  Wright  says,  the  poUutlon  problem 
is  causing  a  water  f.amlne  because  It  Is  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  good  water  that  Is 
available   for   drinking   and    Irrigation. 

Wright  tackles  the  entire  spectrum  of 
wa'er  needs — from  the  need  for  more  cloud 
seeding,  to  produce  rain,  to  cleaning  up 
grosslv  polUited  rivers  and  lakes. 

Wright  has  had  a  special  Interest  in  water 
problems,  since  his  native  state  of  Texas  is 
not  abundantly  blessed  with  It  and  the  mis- 
use of  even  small  amounts  of  water  can  cause 
hnancial  ruin  for  many  people. 

His  concern  for  protecting  and  conserv- 
ing the  mountainous  and  hilly  are.as  where 
most  rivers  and  streams  have  their  beginning 
Is  especially  Important.  Careless  lumbering 
and  mining  practices  can  cause  flooding  and 
even  changes  in  the  course  of  a  stream. 

Wright  calls  upon  his  colleagrues  in  both 
houses  of  Oongrress  to  appropriate  more 
money  for  developing  sound  weather  modi- 
fication techniques  and  giant  desalination 
plants  so  that  fresh  water  can  be  drawn 
from  the  salty  oce  .ns. 

What  may  eventually  be  needed,  he  says, 
are  vast  projects  to  bring  large  quantities 
of  water  down  from  unpopulated  are.as  in 
Al.uska  and  parts  of  Canada  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  populated  areas  hundreds  and  even 
thou.w.nds  of  miles  away.  [Cowurd-McCaun, 
255  pages.  $5] 

IFYom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  July  8.  19661 

What  Will  Be  Solution  to  Otrs  Water 

Crisis? 

(By  Norman  Ross) 

Barely  six  weeks  ago  suburban  North  lake 
was  hit,  and  hit  hard,  by  the  rains  and  flood- 
ing that  caused  Cook  County  to  be  desig- 
nated a  disaster  area. 

During  Last  week's  extended  heat  wave, 
the  situation  was  all  but  completely  reversed, 
as  water-pressure  dropped  and  residents 
were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  shortage  of 
water  with  which  to  sprinkle  their  lawns  and 
wash  their  cars. 

Both  Incidents  dramatized  yet  again  our 
growing  problems  In  obtaining  usable  water 
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In  usable  amounts  when  and  where  we  want 

It. 

As  Rep,  Jakes  C.  Wright  (D-Tex.)  reminds 
us  In  his  new  book,  'The  Coming  Water 
Famine."  It  takes  300  gallons  of  water  to 
produce  a  single  loaf  of  bread,  at  least  1,000 
gallons  to  grow  a  pound  of  beef  and  get  It  to 
your  table,  100,000  gallons  to  manufacture 
an  automobile. 

Despite  scare  propaganda,  there  Is  cur- 
rently no  over-all  water  shortage  and  a  great 
deal  of  local  wastage  would  quickly  stop  If 
users  were  charged  what  water  costs. 

New  York  City,  for  Instance,  wastes  almost 
as  much  water  each  day  as  London  uses, 
partly  because  there  is  no  residential  meter- 
ing. 

Also  13  billion  gallons  of  Hudson  River 
water  flows  past  it  and  out  to  sea  every  day, 
but  it's  simply  too  filthy  to  drink. 

"The  costs  of  treatment  are  simply  over- 
whelming," says  Sen.  Edward  Muskie  (D- 
Malne) — $'20  billion  to  clean  up  the  Great 
Lakes,  for  example. 

Numerous  exciting  and  expensive  ideas  are 
being  advanced  to  deal  with  our  various 
water  problems. 

A  thin  film  of  alcohol  spread  over  reser- 
voirs can  cut  evaporation  (and  make  the 
prospect  of  drinking  water  more  In- 
triguing?). 

A  1,000-mile  canal  may  transport  water 
from  the  Columbia  River  basin  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  area. 

Also  a  gr.andlose  scheme  has  been  advanced 
that  would  harness  Canada's  huge  amounts 
of  pure  water  for  the  use  of  farmers  in  the 
United  States  and  even  Mexico. 

But  before  we  bank  on  tliat.  we'd  better 
consult  the  Canadians,  many  of  whom  are 
hostile  to  the  idea.  Says  Blair  Praser  in  Mac- 
Lean's: 

"Within  the  predicU^ble  future,  water  will 
be  the  sorest  issue  between  us  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  since  the  Alaska  boundary  dispute 
65  years  ago.  If  not  since  the  War  of  1812." 

What  can  we  do  about  this  situation  that 
Is.  In  Interior  Sec.  Stewart  Udall's  words, 
"the  conservation  scandal  of  our  genera- 
tion"— one  which  sees  every  major  river  sys- 
tem polluted  and  results  in  100,000,000 
Americans  drinking  water  from  sources  Into 
which  120.000.000  people  have  dumped  their 
various  wastes? 

We  must  disabuse  ourselves  of  any  linger- 
ing notion  that  our  water-pollution  problems 
are  merely  a  part  of  Lady  Bird's  beautlfica- 
tlon  program. 

Says    chemist   Donald    E.   Carr   In   "Death 


ct  the  Sw«ei  Waters':  "We  need  •  crash  pro- 
gram exceeding  the  magnitude  and  p&oe  of 
the  Manhattan  Project,  which  developed  ttte 
nuclear  bomb." 


Constitaents'  Views 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  late 
spring,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  all  of 
the  residents  in  my  district.  About  160,- 
000  poll  cards  were  delivered,  and  more 
than  12,000  replies  have  been  received  to 
date  In  my  oflBce. 

I  found  that  many  of  my  constituents 
liked  the  convenience  of  the  computer 
card  method  of  expressing  themselves. 
They  not  only  completed  the  question- 
naire, but  wrote  notes  and  letters  to  com- 
ment on  other  matters  not  specifically 
mentioned.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
from  so  many  of  my  constituents. 

The  results  of  the  poll  have  been  widely 
circulated  in  the  district  through  my 
newsletter  and  by  an  interested  press  as 
well.  I  would  like  to  bring  the  poll  re- 
sults— and  a  few  of  what  I  found  to  be 
the  more  amusing  and  Interesting  let- 
ters— to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  by  publishing  my  newslet- 
ler,  In  part,  in  the  Record  : 

July   1966. 

Dear  Friend.s:  Thanks  to  the  11.000  of  you 
who  answered  my  questionnaire.  I  can  say 
In  all  sincerity  that  I  have  seldom — during 
my  nearly  eight  years  In  Congress — been  as 
truly  informed  as  I  am  today  In  my  constitu- 
ents' views  on  such  a  variety  of  Important 
Issues.  They  will  be  an  Invaltoable  guide 
to  me  as  I  wrestle  with  the  complex  problems 
confronting  our  country  and  the  Congress. 

Some  poll  cards  are  still  coming  Into  my 
Capitol  Hill  office,  but  we  had  to  call  a  halt 
somewhere  so  that  the  computer  could  do 
Its  work. 

Questionnaire  renulls 


As  usual,  the  most  interesting  question.-; 
proved  to  be  those  producing  highly  divided 
responses — aruch  as  Number  7.  As  you  ciui 
•ee  In  the  results  below,  a  substajitlal  mi- 
nority (37  percent)  favor  expanded  trade 
with  Russia  and  the  European  Commtuiist- 
bloc  nations.  And  32  percent  believe  Red 
China  should  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations ! 

Many  cards  were  accompanied  by  letters 
and  notes — not  a  few  of  which  complained 
that  the  questions  were  too  complex  to  an- 
swer with  a  simple  "Yes"  or  "No."    I  agree 

but  this  is  the  problem  your  Congressman 
must  face  when  the  roll  is  called :  His  vote 
must  be  cast  on  the  Issues  as  presented  — 
not  In  the  form  he  might  prefer. 

The  not.es  proved  that  no  mere  machine 
■will  ever  take  the  "people"  out  of  human 
beings! 

One  lei'uer  caused  a  few  smiles  amongst  my 
stjfT.  It  falls  In  the  "answer  at  mv  own 
risk"  category.  "Recently."  the  man  'wrote, 
"I  w.as  considering  running  for  a  poeilion 
such  as  yours  as  Congressman,  but  I  didn't 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  What  Is  the  pro- 
cedure?" 

Several  constituents  displayed  real  Inge- 
nuity in  answering  the  questionnaire,  such 
as  the  wife  who  wrote  to  explain  ".  ,  .  our 
answer  is  a  combination  of  both  my  hus- 
band's and  my  opinions  ...  we  had  to  com- 
promise on  3  questions  ...  I  conceded  2  and 
he  1."  And  then  there  was  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  father  who  used  the  poll  as  the 
basis  of  a  round-table  discussion  with  his 
family  of  eight.  They  came  up  with  the 
answers  by  voting  on  each  Issue ! 

The  cost  of  living  Is  a  disturbing  problem 
to  many,  I  like  the  way  this  man  put  It: 
"I  do  not  know  this  country's  financial 
standing,  but  .  .  .  apple  turnovers  are  more 
small,  less  filled,  and  twice  as  costlv  as  the 
ones  I  bought  In  1939." 

•  •  •  •  . 

History  Lessons:  "Two-year  term  for  Con- 
gressmen extended  to  4  years?  Two  is 
enough.  We  are  no  wiser  than  Washlngt<.->n 
was."  Also:  "I  am  never.  I  repeat  never.  In 
favor  of  deficit  spending.  I  can't  ever  be- 
lieve the  first  31  Presidents  were  wrong  about 
deficit  spending  and  the  last  5  were  right" 

Most  repUes  were  heartwarming  and  en- 
couraging, and  all  were  appreciated.  In, 
around  and  between  my  heavy  Committee 
and  fioor  schedules.  I  am  trying  to  answer 
each,  but  the  flood  of  correspondence  has 
made  It  most  dlflBcult. 


Do  you  favor: — 

1.  Further  Feilcrnl  action  to  ri<l  our  »:itcr«avs  ami  air  of  pollution'' 

2.  A  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  rendinp  in  pubUo  sciuiolsT       '  

3.  Allocatlne  a  portion  of  Federal  income  back  to  the  State,-;  to  lie  used  fur  ediicationul  puriKisos  as  eaoh'state  sets  fit' 

4.  (a)  A  cutl>aek  in  tlie  crcat  society  war  on  poverty  if  ncce.=.s.iry  to  hoM  sjiondinp  within  incouif''  '  

(b)  Contlniied  deficit  spending  to  finance  both  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  war  on  poverty 

6.  Continuing  the  poverty  program  in  Its  prej^nt  fonn? 

6.  Economic  sanctions  against  tree  world  countries  who  ixTii^t  in  iruding  wUliCuba'and  North  Vietnam? 

- .  Erpanded  trade  with  Kii.ssla  and  Euroi)ean  Communist  bloc  coiuitrie,s  such  a.s  I'olamI,  East  Oejmaiiy  "yuVasiaVTa' etc?""" 
».  Koductlon  of  I  .S.  expend itures  and  eipan<le<l  participation  by  otiwr  free  world  countries  in  foreign  a.ssistance  nrotr'ams'' ""' 

9.  Extension  of  2-ye.'ir  term  for  .Mcml<-rs  of  the  l.S.  House  of  Kepro.sental  Ives  lo  i  yo;\Ts->  yi^'fT.iiu 

10.  Admission  of  Re«i  China  to  tlic  lnite.1  .Nations? ' "" 


Yes 
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Time  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  TllE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18,  1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
political  leaders  of  our  friendly  neighbor 
to  the  north,  Canada,  are  spending  more 


of  their  time  of  late  harranglng  against 
the  United  States  and  promoting  ques- 
tionable trade  deals  with  Red  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  There  are 
many  complications  stemming  from  these 
policies,  and  an  interesting  commentary 
on  the  numerous  questions  raised  was  In 
the  July  12  edition  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une. I  have  leave  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  as  a  continuation  of  my  remarks: 
Time  for  Action 
The  Canadian  government  has  announced 
It  will  sell  Russia  a  minimum  ot  336  million 


bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  worth  800  million 
dollars  In  the  next  three  years,  the  biggest 
single  wheat  sale  In  that  country's  history, 
and  the  shipments  eventually  could  be  much 
larger.  Since  1963  Canada  has  sold  the  So- 
viets 448  million  bushels  of  wheat  worth 
nearly  one  billion  dollars. 

In  addition,  Canada  has  been  developing 
a  rich  market  for  wheat  In  Red  China.  A 
three-year  contract  was  signed  last  April  to 
deliver  up  to  250  million  bushels.  Canada 
also  has  been  promoting  wheat  sales  to  Cuba 
and  Iron  curtain  countries  In  eastern  Europe. 
Thus  oxu-  friends  to  the  north  provide  con- 
siderable  aid   and   comfort   In   the   form   oi 
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TltAlly  needed  food  to  commuiiist  nations 
which  seek  to  destroy  us. 

These  transactions  offer  further  evidence  IX 
any  Is  needed,  that  the  Communists  are  still 
failing  to  solve  their  critical  food  production 
problems.  Tbey  also  afford  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  our  government  to  win  any  con- 
cessions from  Canada  for  American  embargo 
policies  which  might  pinch  Canadian  trade. 
The  Canadians,  of  course,  can  point  out  that 
we  ourselves  followed  their  originai  lead  and 
sold  some  wheat  to  Russia. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  United  States  will 
have  an  opportunity  very  soon  to  repeat  this 
mistake.  Inasmuch  as  Canada  has  the  Soviet 
market  for  wheat  pretty  well  sewed  up.  It  is 
also  unlikely  that  as  long  as  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  continues  those  persons  in  Washington 
and  In  the  grain  trade  who  think  we  ought 
to  be  selling  wheat  to  Red  China  will  get  very 
far  with  that  Idea. 

The  United  States,  In  fact,  no  longer  h.\s 
much  wheat  to  sell.  In  the  marlcetmg  year 
which  ended  June  30  we  exported  an  esti- 
mated 850  million  bushels,  roughly  three- 
quarters  of  our  annual  crop.  No  more  than 
aOO  to  300  million  bushels  was  exported  for 
dollars.  The  rest  went  abroad  under  food  for 
peace,  which  was  virtually  giving  it  away. 

After  a  talk  with  President  Johnson.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman  said  he  is 
considering  the  need  for  further  increasing 
federal  planting  allotments  next  year  beyond 
the  15  per  cent  Increase  suinounced  recently. 
As  of  now,  the  experts  are  guessing  that  a 
year  from  now  our  once  huge  wheat  surplus 
will  have  dwindled  to  less  than  250  million 
bushels  of  uncommitted  stocks,  only  about  a 
sixth  of  a  year's  output. 

Perhaps  President  Johnson  should  be  re- 
minded of  his  statement  in  his  foj-m  mes- 
sage to  Congress  only  last  February,  when  he 
said,  "Our  objectives  must  be  for  the  farmer 
to  get  improved  Income  out  of  the  market 
place  at  less  cost  to  the  government."  With 
the  end  of  the  costly  wheat  surplus  in  sight, 
this  Is  an  excellent  time  for  the  President  to 
back  up  his  words  with  action,  stop  talking 
about  planting  allotments  and  subsidies,  and 
get  the  government  out  of  the  wheat  busi- 
ness. 


MetrepoliUn  Waibington  Transit 
Authority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARrLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Is  scheduled  to  begin  hearings  on 
legislatiOD  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  an  interstate  compact  establish- 
ing a  mass  transit  authority  for  metro- 
politan Washington. 

Approval  of  this  compact  by  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  is  clear  proof  that  both  States 
recognize  the  Immediate  need  for  truly 
regional  transportation  planning  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  fast-growing  Wash- 
ington area.  I  am  pleased  that  many 
perceptive  Marylanders  have  given  their 
strong  support  to  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  cosponsored. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attentlcm 
of  Congress  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Baltimore  News- American :  i 

Mathias  Box. 

Baltimore  County  Executive  Splro  T.  Ag- 
new  Is  prudent  In  urging  Congress  to  enact 


promptly  a  bin  Introduced  by  Rep  Chari  es 
McC.  RlATBRAS.  J».  to  create  a  Washington 
Area  Transit  Authority. 

As  things  now  stand,  there  is  real  danger 
Washin^on  will  plunge  into  x>Uius  for  ma-ss 
transit — including  subways  and  buses  — 
without  uiking  into  .iccount  the  needs  of 
M.\ryl.tnders  living  in  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  counties. 

The  need  for  a  joint  authority —including 
part  of  M.iryl.Tnd.  Virginia,  and  the  DiitricC 
of  Columbi.i  — l.s  .self-evident. 

.As  .\gnew  points  out.  attempts  at  coordi- 
nated planning  .so  f.ir  have  been  fumbling 
and  uncert.iin  Immediate  establishment  of 
a  reglon:il  transportation  authority  like  tlie 
one  proposed  in  the  Mathias  bill  is  impera- 
tive -particularly  for  Marylanders  living  out- 
side Washington  who  might  otherwise  find 
ti'.emselves  left  out  in  the  cold. 


Truman  Peace  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P   O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASS.\(  HtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Mondaii.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday.  July  12,  I  made 
some  remarks  about  the  Tiuman  Peace 
Center  at  the  Hebrew  Univci-.-^ity  in  Jeru- 
salem. This  center  for  the  advance- 
merit  of  peace  is  a  tribute  to  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  a  tribute  to  the  State  of 
Israel  which  has  devoted  so  much  of  its 
time  and  energy  to  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

Mr.  Jost^ph  Weisberg,  the  editor  of  the 
Jewish  Advocate,  has  written  a  percep- 
tive edit^iial  about  the  peace  center. 
This  center,  he  wiites,  is  aptly  named 
after  the  "■former  U.S.  Pi-esident,  whose 
career  was  cast  in  the  mold  of  so  many 
ol  the  heroes  of  ancient  Jewish  lore." 

At  this  point  I  include  Mr  Weisberg's 
enlightening  editorial  In  the  Record: 
TrtrMAN  PE.^rE  Cknter 

The  groundbreaking  on  Monday  for  the 
Harry  S  Truman  Center  for  t!ie  Advance- 
ment of  Peace  on  tlie  campus  of  the  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalf-m  marked  the  second 
big  step  towards  the  creation  in  Israel  of  an 
institution  which  comfortably  fits  tlie  pro- 
phetic description  of  the  special  role  of  the 
City  of  David 

One  cannot  help  but  be  strticlc  by  the 
aptness  of  it.s  associatum  with  the  former 
US  President,  whose  career  was  cast  in  the 
moid  of  so  many  of  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Jewish  lore  ITirust  into  a  position  of  awe- 
some responsibility,  seemingly  without  pre- 
paration, and  faced  with  the  cliilling  neces- 
sity of  having  to  m.ake  epKxrhal  decisions, 
the  man  from  Missouri  txjldly  and  forth- 
rightly  acted  wiicre  others  nxight  have 
vacillated. 

One  of  many  sucli  decisions  was  his  quick 
recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Ttie  concept  of  the  Center  is  maenificent 
In  its  simplicity.  It  would  attempt  to  as- 
sure lasting  peace  through  understanding. 
It  win  search  out  and  eradicate  the  seeds 
of  dissent,  using  all  the  Instruments  oI 
science  and  scholarship. 

The  prospectus  released  by  the  Founders 
of  the  Center  lists  In  its  curriculum  a  wide 
diversity  of  subjects  for  study  and  researcli. 
Its  scientists  would  Investigate  such  matters 
as  soli  conservation,  desalinization  of  water. 
the  equitable  distribution  of  food  a^  well  as 


comparative  religion  and  International  law. 
It  is  evident  by  even  cursory  examination 
tliat  such  a  curriculum  goes  far  and  deep 
into  matters  which  have  distiiri:>ed  tlie 
world's  tranquility  through  tlie  centuries 
of  recorded  history. 

Mr.  Truman  stated  his  heart's  desire  wlien 
he  said  in  a  speech  last  January  m  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri:  "Wiien  it  is  time  to 
close  the  boolc  on  my  life.  I  will  be  com- 
forted by  the  hope  that  tliis  Center  for  the 
Advancement  of  Peace  will  become  a  major 
source  of  light  and  reason  toward  the 
achievement  of  etern.U  peace." 


Pittsburgh  Prayer  Walk  for  Peace 
in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLV.MilA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  30,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  district  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  a 
distinguished  group  of  clergymen  orga- 
nized and  conducted  a  prayer  walk  for 
peace  on  July  11,  1966. 

One  of  the  sponsoring  members  wrote 
to  me  saying : 

I  myself  do  not  believe  we  should  "get 
out."  I  am  vigorously  oppyosed  to  the  men- 
tality which  wants  to  '•win"  in  Just  ixs  short 
a  time  as  possible  regardless  of  the  risks. 

With  his  letter  he  enclosed  a  statement 
Issued  by  the  prayer  walk  sponsors  to 
their  clergy  brethren  expressing  concern 
over  the  growing  escalation  of  the  'Viet- 
nam conflict  and  calling  upon  both  the 
United  States  and  North  'Vietnam  not  to 
spread  the  conflict.  They  urged  "all 
parties  to  submit  the  dispute  to  negotia- 
tions, preferably  through  the  good  ofiQces 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Mr.   Speaker,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  this  statement  and  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
To  OcR  Clergy  Brethren: 

On  Monday,  July  11.  at  2:00  pm  ,  we  plan 
a  prayer  walk  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  Join  with  us. 

We  plan  to  meet  at  2:00  at  Rodef  Shalom 
Temple,  Fifth  and  Morewood,  Oakland. 
From  there  we  will  march  to  a  Catholic  and 
a  Protestant  church.  We  will  conduct  an  in- 
fornxal  prayer  service  in  eivch  house  of  wor- 
ship. The  service  will  t>e  led  by  a  rabbi, 
priest,  and  minister  of  the  respective  re- 
ligious communities.  There  will  be  no 
preaching. 

In  connection  with  this  march,  a  state- 
ment will  be  issued  to  the  press  stating  our 
grave  concern  over  the  growing  escalation 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  We  will  urge  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam  not  to 
spread  the  conflict  and  will  tirge  all  parties 
to  submit  tlie  dispute  to  negotiations,  prefer- 
ably through  the  good  otflces  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  believe  that  as  clergy  we  nuist  continue 
to  make  public  witness  of  our  desire  for 
peace  and  justice  in  Vietnam,  not  a  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  cities  and  citizens  that 
would  violate  all  principles  of  morality. 
Won't  you  come  with  us  to  walk  and  pray 
next  Monday? 

The  time  is  short,  but  we  feel  that  the 
situation  is  urgent.  If  you  believe  in  the 
need  for  a  Just  peace,  we  know  that  you  will 
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be  with  tis,  even  if  it  means  readjusting  a 

busy  schedule. 
Sincerely, 
Rev.  Eugene  Buchholz,  Rev.  Bdward 
Blegert,  Rev.  Christopher  R.  Sherrlll. 
Rev.  Alexander  Seabrook,  Rev.  WlUiam 
Boyd  Grove,  Rabbi  Walter  Jaoob,  Rev. 
PhlUp  Park,  Rabbi  Jacob  Bdelsteiln. 
Msgr.  Charlee  Owen  Rice,  Rev.  Ray- 
mond Utz,  Canon  Robert  Merry,  'Pr. 
Donald  McElvane,  Rev.  Alexander 
Stewart,  Sponsors. 
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The  Wages  of  Hate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

;  HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  July  18,  which  Is  both 
timely  and  thought  provoking.  It  con- 
tains a  frank,  fair,  and  meaningful  ap- 
praisal of  developments  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  during  the  past  year.  It 
should  be  read  by  everjone. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Wages  op  Hate 
Not  quite  a  year  ago.  In  the  wake  oI  Watts. 
we  observed  In  this  space: 

".  ,  .  the  civil  rights  leadership  should 
turn  from  Its  spectacular  displays  and  occa- 
sional rabble-rousing  and  devote  Itself  to  a 
far  greater  degree  to  Negro  Individuals, 
Negro  children,  Negro  families;  to  education 
in  the  home  and  group  as  well  as  In  the 
school." 

It  Is  not  an  especially  original  thought, 
but  the  Intervening  twelve-month,  sadly, 
has  only  given  it  greater  pertinence.  For  in 
some  ways  race  relations  are  if  anything 
worse  than  then,  as  the  nation  now  witnesses 
violence  and  death  In  Chicago  while  Watts 
Itself  and  other  areius  are  said  to  be  at 
fl.ash-point. 

Part  of  the  worsening  Is  an  increasing 
bitterness  toward  the  white  man  among  some 
elements  of  the  Negro  community.  It  Is 
strange,  although  to  an  extent  understand- 
able, that  the  more  civil  rights  legislation  Is 
piled  onto  the  statute  books,  the  more  Fed- 
eral money  poured  Into  attempts  at  Negro 
bettermen,  the  more  help  freely  proffered  by 
businesses  and  individuals — the  more  the 
anger  rises.  To  the  extent  it  Is  understand- 
able, the  reason  Is  that  none  of  these  efforts 
have  accomplished  much. 

The  darker  mood  can  be  sensed  in  the  anti- 
white  militancy  of  certain  groups,  perhaps 
small  and  insignificant,  perhaps  not;  the 
ones  reportedly  arming  themselves  and 
training  in  paramilitary  fashion  (there  was 
no  lack  of  arms  In  Chicago  these  past  sev- 
eral days).  Not  surprisingly,  the  ugly  mood 
has  found  sudden  articulation  In  a  single 
phrase,  "black  power." 

The  men  who  gave  currency  to  the  term 
have  been  trying  to  tone  It  down  ever  since, 
suggesting  it  means  only  a  fresh  Initiative 
on  the  part  of  Negroes  to  work  for  their 
advancement,  which  would  be  all  to  the 
g>xi.  But  also  present  are  the  connotation 
of  black  racism,  the  demagogic  appeal  to 
hatred  of  the  whites,  the  Implication  of  seiz- 
ing by  force  wh.at  the  majoritv  hns  built  up 
over  generations  of  painful  effort. 

In  the  dlvisiveness  currently  afflicting  the 
civil  rights  movement,  such  leaders  are  called 
militant,  as  distinguished  from  "moderates" 
like     Martin     Luther     King.       Moderation, 


though,  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  defljiitlon 
in  this  context. 

■nie  King  organization  eazne  to  Chicago 
ostensibly  to  tmustcmaa.  It  into  a  Just  and 
open  city;  in  fact,  they  make  no  bones  about 
Intending  to  spread  dvll  disobedience  in 
order  to  force  the  "power  structure"  to  un- 
dertake radical  improvements  in  Negro  con- 
ditions. There  is  even  a  term  for  that  too, 
albeit  a  somewhat  self -contradictory  one: 
"Militant  nonviolence." 

Here  Is  the  minister  himself  speaking  a 
few  days  ago  about  disrupting  the  flow  erf 
the  dty:  "I  know  it  will  be  rough  on  (Chi- 
cago city  officials)  when  they  have  to  get  200 
people  off  the  Dan  Ryan  (expressway),  but 
the  only  thing  I  can  tell  them  is :  'Which  do 
you  prefer,  this  or  a  riot?"  Somehow  "mili- 
tant nonviolence"  does  not  seem  to  have 
averted  night  after  night  of  murderous  riot- 
ing, necessitating  the  Intervention  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Moreover,  this  "moderate"  attitude  be- 
speaks more  than  a  slight  overtone  of  the 
same  bitterness  and  hatred  conveyed  by  the 
militants.  All  in  all,  it  is  further  alienating 
the  support  of  the  white  liberals  who  have 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  movement;  what 
else  can  be  expected  when  a  clvU  rights 
leader  calls  super-liberal  Hubebt  Httmphret 
a  racist? 

We  fear  that  the  hatred  and  violence  are 
also  alienating  the  generally  passive  support 
of  the  majority,  most  of  whom.  Including  us, 
would  like  to  see  the  Negro  get  every  break 

a  citizen   deserves.     But  who  needs  this 

year  after  year  of  disorder,  preachment  of 
contempt  of  the  law,  taking  to  the  streets 
in  orgies  of  pillage  and  shooting? 

The  leaders  might  reflect  on  a  simple  fact 
acknowledged  by  Martin  Luther  King;  The 
Negro  population  Is  only  10%  or  11%  of  the 
whole.  Only  a  minority  of  that  minority 
participates  In  the  rampages,  but  the  point 
for  the  leaders  to  understand  Is  that  the 
Negro  needs  the  white  man  far  more  than 
the  other  way  aroiuid. 

And  so  we  can  only  end  as  we  did  a  year 
ago,  except  less  hopefully.  Not  all  the  Fed- 
eral aid  or  private  help  Imaginable  can  lift 
the  Negroes  as  a  group  Into  Instant  con- 
tentment. It  will  be  slow  at  best,  and  most 
of  the  progress  will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Negroes  themselves.  That  Is  the  way  the 
world  Is. 

If.  instead,  the  leadership  keeps  turning 
on  the  white  man.  it  U  exceedingly  hard  to 
be  optimistic  about  the  chances  for  any  sub- 
stantial  progress  in  the   future. 


weighing  t'le  counsel  of  his  advisers.  He  said 
as  long  as  he  is  President  he  Intends  to  keep 
tlie  country's  commitments,  honor  lt« 
treaties  and  let  the  world  know  that  when 
America  gives  its  word,  America  keeps  its 
word. 

This  was  warning  to  the  Communists  in 
Ncffth  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  makes  the  decisions;  that  critics  in 
Congress,  the  students  on  the  campuses  and 
peaceniks  across  the  country  cannot  weaken 
the  administration's  determination  to  stand 
firm  in  Vietnam,  and  that  there  wUl  be  no 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam  because  of  U  S 
default. 

President  Johnson  has  shown  he  is  willing 
to  make  the  hard,  lonely  decisions  which 
only  the  President  can  make  regardless  of 
what  it  does  to  consensus. 

It  is  in  times  when  there  is  no  consen- 
sus that  the  country  needs  a  strong  Presi- 
dent and  in  President  Johnson  the  United 
States  has  a  strong  President. 

The  bombing  of  the  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  Is  an  attempt  to  halt  the  ec- 
calatlon  of  the  war  by  the  Communists  no 
matter  how  much  critics  of  administration 
policy  put  the  escalation  blame  on  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Nebraska  should  be  proud  the  President 
chose  this  state  as  a  base  to  make  his  force- 
ful statement.  Nebraskans  may  have  quar- 
rels with  the  President's  domestic  policies, 
but  most  are  in  agreement  with  his  handling 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Like  the  President,  they  deplore  the  war, 
but  find  the  alternatives  even  more  intoler- 
able. On  Thursday  Nebraskans  saw  a  deter- 
mined President  and  one  with  the  courape 
of  his  convictions. 
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The  President's  Lonely  Decisions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

OF    NEBRASKA 
I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lin- 
coln Evening  Journal  of  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  news- 
papers, recently  published  an  editorial 
effectively  and  concisely  pointing  out  the 
loneliness  of  Presidential  decisions.  I 
Include  this  editorial  in  the  Record: 
The  President's  Lonely   Decisions 

Tlie  gregarious,  consensus-loving  President 
of  the  United  States  came  to  Omaha  on 
Tiuirsday  to  make  a  speech  heard  around  the 
world. 

It  showed  the  caliber  of  the  man  who  holds 
the  reins  of  government  of  the  United  States. 

He  does  what,  in  his  conscience,  he  feels 
he  must  do  for  the  good  of  the  country  after 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLOHIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  SjJeak- 
er,  when  the  pioneers  first  started  filter- 
ing into  the  south  Florida  area,  the  only 
contact  they  had  with  their  friend.';  and 
relatives  in  the  North  was  by  mail. 

The  mailman  of  the  last  ISOO'.s  and 
early  19O0's  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
a  70-pound  limit  or  a  ZIP  code.  He  had 
only  to  worry  about  Indians,  alligator.--, 
hurricanes,  bandits,  and  sore  feet. 

For  you  see.  the  mailman,  aptly  titled 
the  Barefoot  Mailman,  serviced  the  ham- 
lets and  towns  between  Baker's  Haulover 
in  Miami  and  Jupiter  Inlet  by  foot, 
walking  the  disUncc  of  nearly  70  miles 
on  the  beach. 

As  we  grew  sophisticated  and  the 
methods  of  transportation  improved,  the 
route  of  the  Barefoot  Mailman  was  aban- 
doned and  assumed  by  more  modfi-n 
methods. 

But  each  year  Boy  Scout  and  Exploier 
units  undertake  the  trip.  -They  made 
the  same  trek  under  existing  conditions 
as  the  Barefoot  Mailman  did  some  80 
years  ago.  They  sleep  on  the  beach  at 
night  and  walk  by  day, 

I  would  like  to  commend  their  in- 
centive and  sense  of  history,  I  only  wish 
that  other  youths  might  be  inflicted  with 
such  a  pioneer  spirit. 
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Wither  Hie  Earthbonnd  Astronauts? 


X 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
today  as  a  dedicated  backer  of  an  Im- 
proved society.  I  have  had  too  much 
himabllng  exjjerlence  to  expect  the 
achievement  of  a  Great  Society.  To  my 
colleagues  of  like  persuasion  I  give  this 
solemn  warning;  money,  however  much, 
and  ideals,  however  high,  will  iK>t  achieve 
for  us  the  desired  purpose.  It  can  no 
longer  be  accepted  that  our  role  is  sim- 
ply to  approve  ideas  and  then  grant 
requested  funds.  Our  responsibilities 
to  the  people  require  a  continued  at- 
tention to  assure  that  the  Ideas  are 
soundly  coiKselved  and  effectively  exe- 
cuted by  the  administrators  and  to  de- 
termine that  the  moneys  appropriated 
are  wisely  and  prudently  applied. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  demonstrate  to 
you  an  immense  area  in  which  there  is 
very  little  Hkelihood  that  either  of  the 
above  aims  is  to  be  achieved.  The  new- 
est, most  Important  undertaking  of  our 
Federal  Government  is  in  the  field  of 
envlrormjental  Improvement.  We  have 
at  long  last  accepted  as  a  national  goal 
the  responsibility  for  the  reclamation 
and  maintenance  of  clean  ai:-,  clean 
water,  and  healthy  soil.  Pollution  has 
become  such  a  damaging  intrusion  into 
the  sustaining  life  activities  of  drinking, 
eating,  and  breathing  that  the  thresh- 
old of  tolerance  is  being  challenged 
and  the  health  of  all  Is  in  jeopardy.  To 
imdertake  the  massive  requirements  of 
this  job  in  society  will  call  upon  resources 
in  our  Treasury  comparable  to  the  costs 
of  World  War  II.  Virtually  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  in  a  10-  to  20-yejr 
profirram. 

I  stand  with  other  of  my  colleagues 
saying  it  Is  necessary,  and  even  vital, 
that  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  pro- 
grams which  will  clesui  our  environment. 
Still  I  say,  beware,  take  care,  for  we  are 
not  proceeding  wisely.  When  you  spend 
massive  funds,  when  you  hope  to  have 
the  talents  and  products  of  your  private 
sector  and  your  academic  centers  you 
must  have  organization,  control,  and  co- 
operation to  get  results  that  are  not  pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  suggest  that  all 
Members  soberly  reflect  the  following 
analogy.  We.  in  the  recent  past,  em- 
barked upon  another  challenging  and 
demanding  venture,  the  penetration  of 
space.  Into  this  program  we  have 
poured  over  $22  billion  to  date.  The  mis- 
sion of  this  program  is  twofold.  First, 
the  successful  penetration  ql  space  with 
practical  reentry  of  vehicle.  Second,  if 
not  paramount  in  Importance,  the  sus- 
taining of  the  life  of  the  astronauts  in 
hostile  conditions;  that  is,  provision  of  a 
quality  controlled  environment  traveling 
with  the  space  vehicle  capable  of  sus- 
taining life  at  a  level  to  allow  high  per- 
formance in  space  tasks. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  all 
of  us  astronauts.    We  are  traveling  in  a 


spacecraft.  3  billion  of  u.«i,  and  we  have 
the  same  problem  in  this  craft  as  Glenn, 
White,  Grissora,  and  others  have  faced. 
We  must  maintain  a  quality  of  life  sup- 
porting environment  wlilch  will  allow  for 
a  hish  performance  of  the  activities 
which  allow  for  an  expan.sion  of  mean- 
ingful and  sati.sfyins  li\in!T.  As  we  crowd 
the  space  of  our  ci-aft  and  increase  the 
demands  upon  the  elements  of  air.  water, 
and  land,  the  management  and  use  of 
these  elements  become  more  critical. 

We  in  Congress  created  NAS.A  and 
charijed  tliat  a£;ency  witli  resiwiLSibllity 
for  the  two  mi.siiions  and  hold  it  respon- 
sible for  a  careful  and  efrect:ve  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  In  recent  years  we  have 
developed  a  set  of  docuniciit.s  and  a  pat- 
tern of  procedures  for  dealing  with  the 
Government  in  thi.s  field.  N.'\S.\  pro- 
curement regulations  were  wiittcn  to  im- 
plement the  Space  Act  of  1964.  A  con- 
tractor must  con.sider  these  along  with 
the  board  of  contract  appeals  decLsion.'^. 
case  laws  from  court  cases  and  other  in- 
lerpretations.  Borrowina;  from  the 
longer  experience  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  with  working  experience 
now  of  its  own  NASA,  through  the.se  reg- 
ulations, has  been  bri.nging  together  the 
"incompatibles"  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  the  great  academic  .society  and 
the  Government  to  accomplish  NASA's 
chief  missions,  exploration  of  spare  and 
sustaining  of  human  life.  The  hi.story 
of  both  DOD  and  NASA  in  procurement 
Is  not  without  some  blemu-,h  but  by  and 
large  with  the  advisoiy  committees  as 
consultants  and  with  procedures  of  co- 
operation, there  painfully  evolved  an  im- 
pressive teamwork,  coordination  and  co- 
operation which  serves  the  Nation  well 
and  will  gradually  improve. 

I  a^k  now,  my  colleagues,  that  you  turn 
your  consideration  to  the  civilian  agen- 
cies which  we  are  now  involving  in  the 
imprcssi\e  and  ambitious  program 
against  pollution  and  waste  on  land, 
water,  and  air:  In  this  ca.se.  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; Commerce;  Agriculture;  Interior; 
and  State,  to  name  a  few.  These 
agencies  procure  their  goods  and  serv- 
ices under  a  set  of  rules  flowing  from 
the  Federal  Procurement  Regu!ation.s — 
the  FPRs — which  are  an  implemen- 
tation of  the  Office  Appropriation  Act 
of  1949.  Up  to  now  this  procure- 
ment has  affected  US.  industi-y  vei-y 
little.  It  involved  hou.sekeeping  sup- 
plies, office  equipment  and  the  like. 
In  thp  past,  civilian  agencies  of  Federal 
Government  have  accomplished  most  of 
their  R&D  work  internally  or  through 
grants  to  higher  education  and  non- 
profit institutions. 

A  new  era  must  be  recognized  by  the 
agencies  involved  In  the  earth  environ- 
mental health  problem.  The  interface 
between  Government  and  industry  must 
provide  for  cooperation,  coordination, 
and  a  sen.se  for  and  a  definition  of  mis- 
sion. Cooperation  and  coordination  must 
flow  between  agencies  in  the  same  mis- 
sion and  betweon  agencies  and  industries. 
The  mission  concept  must  come  alive  as 
It  has  for  DOD  and  NASA 

In  a  recent  presentation  of  this  sub- 
ject matter  one  of  my  constituents. 
Stuart  N.  Davidson,  director  of  the  Con- 
tracts Division  of  Beckman  Instruments. 


presented  the  problera-J  am  so  concerned 
about  in  these  words: 

To  unclersi.and  this  best,  let  us  look  again 
at  NAS.\.  We  liave  described  its  mLssion  as 
one  of  space  exploration.  Of  course,  N.AS.'V's 
mission  can  be  described  in  many  ottier  ways. 
but  one  of  tlie  definitions  of  the  mission  of 
NAS.\  must  certainly  be  the  "survival  of  man 
in  a  clo-sed  atmosph^e."  The  principal 
problem  in  Mercury  ai5d  Gemini,  and  tiie 
principal  problem  tliat  will  be  encouiue.'ed 
in  .Apollo,  and  in  orbiting  space  stations  and 
in  manned  exploration  of  the  planet.s  will  be 
the  survival  of  a  crew  in  a  closed  atmosphere. 
Recent  research  has  indicated  to  us  tliat  men 
cannot  survive  long  in  a  closed  atmosphfre, 
such  as  a  space  capsule  or  a  submarine,  un- 
less certain  things  are  done.  It  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  having  enough  o.xygon  along  for 
men  to  breathe.  For  if  you  put  a  man  in  a 
closed  atmosphere  and  provide  him  all  the 
oxygen  he  needs  to  breathe,  he  wiil  still  die 
sooner  or  later.  This  is  because  the  lunnan 
body  emits  some  400-odd  chemicals  through 
tlie  sweat  glands,  tear  ducts,  lungs,  etc. 
Many  of  those  400  chemicals,  which  taken  in 
even  small  quantities,  are  quite  poisonous. 
A  man,  even  though  having  enough  oxygen, 
will  die  from  the  effects  of  these  poisons  even 
without  breathing  them.  Man  simply  can- 
not survive  In  a  closed  atmosphere  without 
some  means  being  taken  to  regenerate  his 
waste  material  into  usable  or  harmless  chem- 
icals. 

Consider,  If  you  will,  our  planet  earth.  In 
reality,  it  is  a  spacecraft.  A  relatively  small 
spi'.cecraft  hurtling  through  the  uncharted 
void  of  space.  It  happens  to  be  large  enough, 
to  have  enough  mass,  so  that  it  holds  unlo 
Itself  its  own  atmosphere.  This  enables  its 
crow  of  three  billion  people  to  live  on  the 
outside  of  the  capsule  rather  than  on  the 
Inside.  Nevertheless,  the  earth  and  its  crew, 
this  spaceship.  Is  a  closed  atmosphere  with 
limited  resources.  Now  then,  up  to  about 
50  years  ago  there  was.  very  fortunately  for 
the  human  race,  a  gixid  ecological  balance. 
The  carbon  dioxide  emitted  by  animals  was 
taken  up  by  plants  and  converted  back  to 
oxygen  and  we  had  a  very  balanced  atmoe- 
phere  which  changed  little,  if  at  all.  over 
the  centuries.  Waste  was  regenerated 
through  natural  means.  Today,  things  are 
quite  different.  The  crew  of  three  billion  on 
this  spacecraft  and  the  mechanisms  which 
they  build  and  operate  .are  busily  destroying 
the  environment  and  upsetting  the  natural 
balance  severely.  The  crew.  Itself,  gives  off 
something  like  100.000  tons  of  dead  skin, 
hair,  nails  and  dandruff  per  day  Into  this  en- 
vironment. It  manages  somehow  to  creat* 
six  million  tons  of  garbage  per  day  consist- 
ing of  paper  bags,  towels,  empty  beer  cans, 
pop  bottles,  etc.  The  200  million  Internal 
combustion  engines  that  are  constantly  run- 
ning on  the  highways  or  In  fixed  Installa- 
tions give  off  countless  billions  of  cubic  feet 
of  polluted  air  per  day,  and  Into  our  streams 
and  oceans  are  dumped  millions  of  tons  of 
industrial  and  personal  refuse  and  pollution. 
The  most  optimistic  of  scientists  when  view- 
ing this  situation  give  the  human  race  a 
few  centuries  of  survival  at  the  present  rate. 
The  more  pessimistic  scientists  indicate  to 
us  that  our  great  grandchildren  may  well  be 
the  last  humans  on  earth  If  something  Isn't 
done. 

Well,  something  has  started.  Something  is 
being  done  about  this  problem.  This  is  re- 
flected very  clearly  In  the  present  restructur- 
ing of  the  civilian  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  now  make,  and  will  be 
making,  their  procurements  under  the  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Regulations.  In  recent 
months,  much  legislation  has  gone  through 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  To  men- 
tion a  few  of  them,  there's  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  as  amended  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress last  year;  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Health  Centers  Con- 
slructioa  Act  of  1963  amended  last  year,  th» 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965:  the  Water  Quality  Control  Act  of  1965: 
the  Solid  Wast*  Disposal  Act  of  1965;  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965;  the  Pure  Water  Act  of  1965;  and  many 
other  public  laws  which  be.ar  upon  the  clean- 
ing up  of  our  environment  and  the  health  of 
our  citizens. 

The  President's  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
ber 2  of  1966  has  gone  into  effect.  It  has 
created  the  Environmental  Sciences  Services 
Administration  lESSA)  which  includes  the 
Weatlier  Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  is  probably  the  administration 
In  the  Government  which  will  concern  itself 
most  wil.h  oceanography.  This  reorganiza- 
tion plan  also  created  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Pure  Water  Con- 
trol Adminislr.ition.  which  will  concern 
Itself  w'ilh  stream  and  ocean  pollution.  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare is  constantly  t>eing  reorganized  and  Is 
taking  giant  strides  in  medical  research.  Ap- 
parently, HEW  will  administer  the  air  pol- 
lution efforts  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  written 
its  own  procurem-^nt  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  others 
have  done  the  same.  All  of  these  civilian 
agencies  are  starting  to  make  their  move 
to  become  heavy  buyers  of  research  and  de- 
velopment and  hardwaxe  from  American 
Industry. 

We  liave  bocti  used  to  regarding  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  NASA  as  the  com- 
plex within  the  Government  which  has  the 
most  impact  on  industry.     Tlils  is  the  com- 
plex which  has  done  a  great  deal  of  procure- 
ment in  the  past  with  billions  of  dollars  and 
they  are  the  Federal  agencies  which  have  had 
the  most   direct  influence  on  American   in- 
dustry.    Now,  however,  the  civilian  agencies 
are  beginning  to  enter  into  contracts,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  American  indus- 
try.    One  can  assume  that  in  view  of  tlie  tir- 
gency  of   their  mission,  the  survival  of  the 
human   race,    that    these    civilian    agencies, 
operating    under    the    Federal    Procurement 
Regulations,    will    soon    be    sjiending    more 
money  with  industry  than  does  NASA  today. 
Further,  barring  soine  kind  of  international 
strife,  these  agencies  will  be  more  important 
in  the  future  procurement  arena  than  either 
NASA  or  DOD.  and  probably  more  important 
in  dollar  volume  of  procurement  than  both 
of  them  put  together.     The  sales  opportuni- 
ties for  industry  in  this  arena  are  fantastic 
(but  that  Is  not  my  subject  today.) 

Already.  Industry  Is  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  this  new  Federal  customer.     Some 
specific  examples:  Five  universities  scattered 
throughout  the  country  within  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks,  have  gone  to  industry  with 
requests   to   buy   certain   kinds   of  scientific 
laboratory    equipment.      They    have    issued 
purchase    orders    for    this    equipment,    the 
■■boiler-p!a:e'   of  which   has    embodied   the 
requirements    of    the    Federal    Procurement 
Regulations  in  the  same  way  that  contracts 
Issued  from  the  large  prime  contractors  to 
their  subcontractors  have.  In  the  past,  em.- 
bodled  the  provisions  of  the  Armed  Services 
Procvu-ement    Regulations   for   DOD.   or   the 
NASA   Procurement    Reg\ilatlons   for   NASA. 
What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  the  rules  of 
procurement  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
filtering    down    to    industry    today    through 
universities.     In  the  past,  universities  have 
accomplished  their  procurement  from  indus- 
try  principally   with    Federal    gr.ant   money. 
In  most  cases  they  were  regarded  as  purely 
commercial  transactions  between  the  univer- 
sity and  industry.     Today,  this  Is  becoming 
Dot  so.    The  universities'  purchase  orders  for 
•cientific    equipment   in    these    specific    ex- 
amples have  been  made  under  the  direction 
Of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  have  no  such  specific  examples  concern- 
ing hospital  procurements,  but  1  do  know 
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that  at  the  hospital  level  there  are  some  in- 
dications that  we  wUl  soon  aee  what  used 
to  t>e  purely  oommerclal  procuremenu  made 
by  hospitals  and  hoepttal  complexes  now 
taking  the  form  of  incorporating  the  require- 
ments of  Federal  Procurement  Regulations 
and  the  enabling  legislation. 

Local  governments  are  procuring  a  great 
deal  of  research  and  hardware  to  help  solve 
their  local  air  pollution  problems  and  their 

water    pollution    problems.      All    of    these 

traffic  control,  crime  detection,  air  pollution 
sewage  disposal,  water  pollution— problems 
to  which  the  local  governments  are  address- 
ing themselves  and  under  which  they  are  de- 
manding increasing  skills  from  industrv,  all 
of  these  programs  are  backed  up  in  one  degree 
or  another  by  federal  funds.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  seeing  the  Federal  Government 
preparing  itself  to  exercise  considerable  sur- 
veillance over  the  local  governments  as  to 
their  means  of  procurement.  For  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  position  in  all  of  the 
acts  of  legislation  that  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, that  in  order  to  get  money  for  these  pro- 
grams—for universities,  for  hospitals,  or  for 
the  local  governments— the  states  have  got 
to  submit  to  the  Government  a  plan  which 
must  include  a  means  by  which  the  local  in- 
stitutions can  show  the  Federal  Government 
that  they  are  making  wise  procurements,  and 
that  they  are  passing  on  to  their  suppliers  all 
the  terms  and  conditions  in  these  procure- 
ments that  are  required  by  the  legislation 
and  the  regulations. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken  great 
strides  in  computerizing  the  p-ocurement 
process.  Tlie  Department  of  Defense  and 
NASA  are  leaders  in  this.  We  have  programs 
with  the  Department  of  Defense — one  of 
them,  for  example,  is  called  Contract  and 
Performance  Evaluation  (CPE),  where  the 
detail  performance  of  every  contractor  In  the 
country  on  every  contract  above  a  certain 
size  is  retained  in  a  computer's  memory.  Ail 
of  these  facts  are  being  gathered  together  by 
DOD  and  put  on  the  computer  so  that  at  any 
one  time  one  can  read  out  what  is  going  on 
in  the  contracting  area;  how  the  prime  con- 
tractors are  handling  procurements;  what 
kind  of  performance  they  are  getting  from 
each  and  every  subcontractor,  etc.  Audits 
are  also  posted  in  this  great  memory  so  that 
the  DOD  has  a  readout  available  of  the  whole 
procurement  process. 

With  this  kind  of  informaUon  and  these 
kinds  of  techniques  available,  one  can  be 
sure  that  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Interior;  In- 
deed, all  of  these  Federal  civUlan  agencies 
who  will  be  the  biggest  procurers  from  indus- 
try in  the  next  ten  years  will  use  them.  They 
are  going  to  follow  the  same  techniques  so 
that  all  this  federal  mohey  that  flows  down 
from  the  civilian  departments  to  local  gov- 
ernments, hospitals,  uiUversities  and  out  to 
industry  Is  going  to  be  watched  carefully. 
They  have  the  mechanism  to  examine  the 
whole  contracting  process  and  it  will  be  ex- 
amined in  some  great  detail. 

Tlie  point  I  am  trying  to  make  with  all  of 
this  is  that  the  procurement  people— the 
buyers — in  educational  Institutions,  in  med- 
ical Institutions,  and  In  local  governments 
are  going  to  have  to  begin  to  understand 
more  intunately  the  federal  procurement 
process.  They  are  going  to  be  audited  for 
Indeed  the  legal  right  of  audit  rests  in  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  going  to  be 
audited  as  to  how  they  spend  this  money 
their  procurement  method*,  the  degree  to 
which  they  solicit  competition,  conduct  price 
analysis,  etc.  They  are  going  to  be  examined 
carefully.  They  are.  in  short,  going  to  have 
to  learn  to  live  with  the  Federal  Procurement 
Regulations  (the  FPR's)  In  much  the  same 
way  as  those  of  us  who  have  t>een  in  the  space 
and  defense  business  have  learned  over  the 
years  to  understand  and  abide  by  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulations,  In  the 
case  of  DGD,  and  NASA  Procurement  Regula- 
tions, in  the  case  of  the  space  agency 


Finally,  and  most  Important,  If  this  is  to 
be  an  efficient  government-Industry  partner- 
ship, the  B.anxe  kind  of  rapport  now  existing 
between  industry  &nd  government  In  the 
space  and  defense  arena  must  t>e  established 
with  the  clvUlan  agencies  so  that  the  mis- 
sion of  survival  can  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Davidson  speaks  from  long,  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  interaction  be- 
tween povcrnment  and  busine.s,s  at  the 
interface  of  procurement.    His  obsena- 
tions  are  most  penetrating  and  signifi- 
cant.    I  would  add  that  Congress  must 
be  as  aware  on  its  part  as  this  industry 
representative  has  demoiistrated  he  Ls. 
The  situation  demands  that  we  be  pre- 
pared to  amend  and  adjust  the  imple- 
mentary  legislation  supporting  bills  pro- 
viding the  major  thrusts  Into  environ- 
mental health.     We  must  be  concerned 
with  procurement  procedui-e  with  coor- 
dination  of   efforts   for  cooperation   in 
projects  .so  we  meet  the  mi.ssion  require- 
ments.   'We  must  expect  and  encourage 
the  painful  yet  necessary  development 
of  lines  for  adjustment  in  the  face  of 
inevitable  new  areas  of  "incompatibility 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
partners  in  both  the  public  and  private- 
sector.     'We  must  demand  and  help  de- 
velop new  methods  of  measurement  so 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  real  per- 
formance and  a  "snow  job."    'We  must 
be  aware  of  the  critical  balances  which 
are  constantly  present  in  the  areas  of 
material  and  manpower  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  partners  ai-e 
making   excessive   demands   on   limited 
quality  and  quantity.    Finally  the  appro- 
priate committees  should  keep  a  con- 
stant, constructive  surveillance  else  these 
important  programs  will  be  at  best  waste- 
ful and  at  worst  miss  completely  their 
important,  vital  mission.     Only  in  this 
way  can  the  achievement  match  the  pro- 
mise in  this  new  and  noble  experiment 
Only  thus  can  we  extend  the  comfort  and 
the  length  of  the  journey  for  the  earth- 
bound  astronauts. 

The    tocsin   has    been   sounded     my 
brethren,  which  of  you  will  answer? 


Twenty-sixth  Anniversary  of  the  Occupa- 
tion of  the  Republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Thursday.  July  14,  1966 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  26  vears 
ago  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion began  the  occupation  of  the  Repub- 
lics of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
thus  ending  the  existence  of  these  coun- 
tries as  free  and  independent  nations. 

That  invasion  and  occupation  and  the 
Imposition  of  the  Soviet  regime  was  a 
flagrant  act  of  aggression  and  continues 
as  such  today. 

The  Soviets   have   deported   to  their 
country  more  than  a  half  million  people 
from    Estonia.    Latvia,    and   Lithuania 
regrardless  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R 
joined  the  Genocide  Convention. 
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In  addition  to  those  deportations  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  forcibly  resettling  young 
pe(H>le  from  these  countries  in  Soviet 
Russia,  thus  obliterating  their  national 
Identity  by  Russlflcation.  atheism,  and 
Communist  Indoctrination. 

The  U.S.S.R.  does  not  have  any  legal 
basis  for  the  occupation  of  these  coun- 
tries but  is  trying  to  justify  its  domina- 
tion by  fraud  and  usurpation  of  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  United  Slates  has 
never  recognized  the  seizure  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union  and  has  upheld  and  restated  this 
position  in  a  recent  official  publication 
of  the  Department  of  State — Treaties  In 
Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  hope  that  the  op- 
pressed people  of  these  once  Independent 
nations  will  be  able  once  again  to  gain 
their  freedom — a  freedom  they  so  richly 
deserve. 


We  Matt  Not  Forget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tills 
week  will  mark  the  eighth  annual  com- 
memoration in  this  country  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Since  1959,  at  the  request 
of  the  Congress,  our  Presidents  have 
issued  the  call  to  all  Americans  to  re- 
member the  sorry  circumstances  which 
prevail  within  the  area  of  Europe  dom- 
inated by  the  presence  or  fear  of  the 
Red  Army.  It  behooves  all  who  love  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  who  believe  that 
freedom  and  national  self-determination 
are  Just  goals  of  political  action  to  once 
again  reassert  their  feelings  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Communist  dictatorships  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

We  who  have  been  nurtured  in  the 
traditions  of  Justice  and  the  right  of  maji 
to  govern  himself  cannot  prudently  or 
morally  stand  by  and  not  decry  the 
terrible  state  of  affairs  in  the  captive 
nations.  It  is  Imprudent  to  ignore  an 
evil  which  threatens  all  we  hold  desw.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  our  beliefs  not  to 
proclaim  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  millions  now  held  in  bondage 
by  the  criminal  techniques  of  Communist 
domination. 

We  have  our  roster  of  heroes  who  have 
fought  and  often  died  to  make  the 
heritage  we  take  so  easily  for  granted  a 
living  and  strong  reality.  We  may  well 
not  remember  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
suffered  a  grievlous.  but  not  mortal,  blow 
when  other  national  patriots  behind  the 
wall  of  Soviet  armed  power  fought  for 
liberty  and  perished  in  the  attempt.  The 
names  of  such  men  as  Nikola  Petkov.  of 
Bulgaria  and  Jan  Masaryk,  of  Czecho- 
slovakia should  be  engraved  on  the 
tal>leaus  of  those  who  held  human  free- 
dom and  dignity  dearer  even  than  life. 

Thousands  died  opposing  the  imposi- 
tion of  Communist  regimes.  Thousands 
more  perished  or  suffered  terribly  In  the 
years   which   followed    when    the   new 


t3T^nnies  were  destroying  all  opposition. 
In  some  cases,  large  segments  of  the 
native  population  were  deported  to  camps 
In  the  Soviet  Union  when  that  state 
unilaterally  proclaimed  that  small  his- 
toric nations  were  henceforth  part  of  the 
Communist  Empire  of  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  events  were  not  a 
tragedy  In  the  sense  of  being  caused  by 
the  actions  of  the  small  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  themselves.  The  creation 
of  Communist  puppets  was  the  result  of 
the  cynical  and  cruel  acts  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  nations  now 
called  "captive"  were  the  victims  of  both 
the  desire  for  dominance  which  has  long 
characterized  the  Russian  state,  and  of 
the  sordid  urge  to  impose  communism 
even  when  it  was  not  the  choice  of  the 
people.  These  brave  nations  were  the 
victims  of  one  of  the  most  colossal  rob- 
beries of  history.  At  just  the  time  when 
they  felt  that  the  future  was  bright  with 
promise,  when  the  hideoiis  terror  of  Nazi 
occupation  was  ended,  when  the  course 
of  national  development  was  apparently 
clear,  they  were  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  groups  of  men  who  would  not  serve 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Communist  conspirators  who  came 
to  absolute  power  were  interested  in  two 
tilings.  One  was  to  stifle  all  opposition 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  shameful  de- 
sire for  total  power.  The  other  was  to 
see  that  the  demands  of  the  source  of 
their  strength,  the  Soviet  Union,  were 
met.  The  result  was  not  only  the  de- 
struction of  liberty,  but  subservience  to 
the  goals  of  an  alien  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  military  power 
and  a  local  daemonic  police  apparatus 
cannot  perpetually  hold  down  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  human  beings  for 
liberty  and  dignity  for  themselves  and 
their  nations.  We  may  be  sure  that  our 
call  to  the  enslaved  peoples  during  this 
week  will  not  go  unheeded.  They  will 
know  that  our  belief  In  their  eventual 
deliverance  Is  correct.  Let  me  then  ex- 
tend my  personal  wish  to  these  brave, 
unfortunate  peoples,  that  the  light  of 
freedom  will  soon  shine  again  In  their 
lands. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years 
ago  the  Congress  set  a.side  tills  week  of 
the  year  for  the  obsenance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Much  of  our  attention 
has  been  focused  this  year  on  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  but  we  dare  not  forget 
that  already  for  more  than  24  years  the 
peoples  of  E^ast  Europe  have  been 
dominated  by  an  alien  power,  mainland 
China  for  17  years.  Tlt)et  for  15,  North 
Vietnam  for  12,  and  Cuba  for  6  years. 

This  occasion  Is  a  solemn  reminder  of 
the  tragic  plight  of  courageous  people,  of 
the  violation  of  promises,  treaties  and 
International  law,  and  of  the  responsibil- 


ity of  freedom  loving  people  everywhere 
to  pursue  a  course  that  will  bring  peace 
to  those  in  captivity. 

In  the  last  several  weeks  our  press  has 
reported  new  efforts  to  break  down  trade 
barriers  Into  these  countries,  new  en- 
deavors to  establish  cultural  exchange, 
and  new  attempts  by  captive  nations  to 
obtain  a  greater  measure  of  freedom.  We 
continue  to  hope  for  Improvement  In 
enslaved  countries  and  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  there  will  he  no  more 
captivity. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  all  Americans  will 
join  in  observing  this  week  to  reaffirm 
their  concern  for  those  in  restricted  lands. 


National  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Director  of  National  Seciuity  and 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle, 
USMC,  retired  has  made  a  contribution 
to  the  continuing  Vietnam  policy  debate 
in  a  column  in  the  July  issue  of  the  VFW 
magazine.  General  Hittle,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  study  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  argues  strongly  about  the  dan- 
gers of  accepting  a  coalition  government 
in  South  Vietnam  as  a  genuine  solution 
of  the  problem  of  Communist  subversion 
and  aggression. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  statement  in  the  Record  as  it  is  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

National  Secubttt 

(By  Brig.  G«n  James  D.  Hittle,  USMC(retircd) 

Director  of  National  Security  and  Foreign 

Affairs) 

If  there  Is  one  thing  we've  got  too  much 
of  these  days,  it'a  confusion. 

In  particular,  there  Is  confusion  About 
things  that  are  basic  to  our  way  of  life  and 
to  our  ability  to  preserve  it. 

For  Instance,  there's  the  matter  of  the 
wax  In  Vietnam.  Too  many  j)eople.  some  of 
whom  should  know  better,  are  urging  a 
coalition  government  with  the  Reds,  even  a 
ceasefire  agreement. 

Advocates  of  such  schemes  forget  a  very 
basic  fact  of  national  life — and  death.  One 
of  the  greatest  Americans  who  ever  lived, 
tJeneral  Douglas  MacArthur,  said  It  so  well: 
"In  war  there  la  no  substitute  for  victory." 

Those  who  would  violate  this  principle  by 
taking  the  Communist  aggressors  into  the 
Vietnamese  government  are  saying,  in  effect, 
that  the  Communists  can  be  tnisted.  Those 
who  believe  this  are  not  only  confused,  they 
also  have  a  bad  memory. 

If  the  history  of  the  world  since  the  Reds 
took  power  In  Russia  teaches  anything,  It's 
this:  communists  make  promises  only  to 
break  them  when  It's  to  their  advantage. 

The  Reds  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  they  look  upon  a  coalition  government 
merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  full  Communist 
take-over. 

There's  too  much  confijsed  thinking,  also. 
In  the  ides  that  a  cease-Sre  will  solve  tha 
problems  of  war  In  Vietnam. 
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Tlie  cease-fire  advocates  overlook  another 
very  basic  thing — the  nature  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  Tills  is  a  war  without  a  front. 
It  is  a  conflict  that  swirls  through  the  coun- 
tryside. In  such  situations  where  the  war  Is 
everywhere,  there  can  be  no  ce.ise-fire  any- 
where. 

Why?  Because  to  have  a  cease-fire  there 
mu.st  be  at  least  a  vaguely  definable  front- 
line such  as,  for  instance,  in  Korea. 

In  the  kind  of  war  being  fought  in  Vlet- 
n.un  a  cea.se- fire  would  only  be  a  license  for 
the  Reds  to  win  by  terror  and  subversion 
while  we  and  oxir  allies  would  be  shackled  by 
our  promises  to  abide  by  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment. 

Tliose  who  are  calling  for  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment and  a  cease-fire  are  confused  over 
the  difference  between  stopping  a  war  and 
winning  one. 


Report  From  Congressman  Letter  L.  Wolff 


Wall  the  City  or  Support  the  Police 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  'niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  DERVinNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  representative  of  a  district  in  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area,  I  have  been 
concerned  over  the  violence  which  erupt- 
ed in  Chicago  late  last  week  and  the 
deliberate  definance  of  law  and  order, 
vandalism,  and  other  actions  which  pro- 
duced anarchy  in  a  portion  of  the  city. 

The  Suburban  Index,  which  serves  the 
South  Side  of  Chicago  and  adjacent  sub- 
urban communities,  carried  a  very  ap- 
propriate editorial  on  this  subject  in  Its 
July  17  edition,  and  I  have  leave  to  insert 
it  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Wall  the  City  or  Support  the  Police 

What  does  tomorrow  hold? — will  the  law 
abiding  finally  be  forced  to  barricade  them- 
selves in  walled  cities  as  police  superintend- 
ent Orlando  Wilson  has  seriously  suggested, 
while  the  lawless  roam  the  land  to  commit 
their  crimes  at  will? 

With  a  Supreme  Court  going  all  out  In  Its 
Interpretation  of  the  law  to  protect  the  crim- 
inal and  thwart  the  police  at  the  expense  of 
the  public;  with  zealots  and  do-gooders  in- 
cluding memljers  of  the  clergy,  virglng  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  law  on  the  grounds 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means  no  matter 
that  the  innocent  are  the  victims — those 
walled  cities  may  be  nearer  to  reality  than  we 
think. 

But  surely  It  Is  a  repugnant  solution. 
Right  now  each  and  everyone  of  you  can  do 
something  concrete  to  protect  your  home, 
your  family  and  your  neighborhood  that  we 
believe  will  be  better  than  any  wall.  Write 
to  Mayor  Daley  and  Police  Superintendent 
Wilson.  Let  them  know  that  you  support 
them  In  their  pledge  to  enforce  the  law  no 
matter  who  the  criminal  or  what  the  crime. 

They  have  both  publicly  stated  In  the 
wake  of  recent  riots  that  no  one  is  above  the 
law  and  it  shall  be  enforced.  Back  them, 
they  need  your  encouragement  and  vou  need 
their  guts.  Both  are  being  subjected  to  ter- 
rific pressures — let  them  know  you  are  with 
them. 

The  letter  need  not  be  long — Just  a  sen- 
tence will  do,  but  the  knowledge  that  you 
agree  will  help  tremendously. 

One  letter  addressed  to  Mayor  Daley  and 
mentioning  Supt.  Wilson  and  the  police  wUl 
do  the  job.  Write  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  City 
Hall,  Chicago.  DUnolB, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important  functions  of  a  Congress- 
man Is  to  keep  his  constituents  Informed 
on  tlie  major  Issues  of  the  day.  I  would 
like  to  Include  In  the  Record  a  report  to 
my  constituents  stating  my  opinions  in 
recent  developments  and  activities  In 
Washington : 
A  Report  From  Your  Congressman  Lester  L. 

Wolff,     Third     Congressional     District, 

New  York 

De.\r  Neighbor:  Tlie  developments  In 
Washington  that  affect  today's  fast -moving 
events  in  the  world,  the  nation  and  in  our 
District  make  it  vitally  important  that  you  be 
constantly  apprised  of  the  active  part  your 
Congressional  representative  has  as.sumed 
and  will  continue  to  assume  in  shaping  these 
developments.  In  order  to  keep  you  In- 
formed of  my  activities  in  Washington  on 
your  behalf,  I  shall  continue  to  send  you 
this  report.  I  am  presently  engaged  in  these 
actUlties:  Viet  Nam.  space,  foreign  affairs, 
jet  noise,  conservation,  oceanographic  de- 
velopment, consumer  protection,  industry 
and  Job  development  on  Long  Island,  Post 
Office  matters,  draft  problems,  Veteran  af- 
fairs, and  current  government  appropria- 
tions. I  thought  you  would  be  Interested 
In  a  more  detailed  report  on  some  of  these 
matters. 

VIETNAM  :    THE    BOMBING    OP    HANOI    AND 
HAIPHONG    OIL    DUMPS 

My  position:  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
that  I  learned  the  Administration  had 
ordered  the  bombing  of  oil  supplies  at  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  I  made  the  following  sUte- 
ment  on  the  floor  of  the  Houes: 

"It  is  easy  to  destroy.  Our  capabUity  goes 
much  further  than  the  destruction  of  oil 
dunips.  We  can  destroy  all  of  Viet  Nam  and 
much  more.  If  we  so  desire.  However,  our 
purpose  Is  not  to  destroy  a  nation,  but  to 
permit  a  people  the  opportunity  to  build  a 
nation.  This  is  a  more  difficult  task.  The 
consequences  of  our  recent  action  only  await 
time.  We  have  taken  a  big  chance.  I  would 
have  preferred  our  giving  one  more  try  few 
a  bilateral  cease-fire.  Since  there  are  none 
of  the  'King's  Men'  around,  we  can't  put  back 
that  which  has  fallen.  I  hope  that  this  is 
not  a  prelude  to  one-upmanship  that  would 
bring  us  Into  an  expanded  war  Instead  of 
the  intended  peace.  People  who  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  become  desperate  people.  Desper- 
ate people  do  desperate  things." 

TRADING  STAMPS  ADD  TO  COST  OF  FOOD 

My  fight  to  alert  consumers  to  the  wide- 
spread abuses  of  the  inadequately  regulated 
trading  stamp  industry,  which  reeult  In  in- 
creased food  costs,  has  at  last  been  confirmed 
by  a  U.S.  Government-sponsored  report.  The 
long-awaited  results  of  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Pood  Marketing  Independent  survey 
corroborate  the  findings  of  my  exhaustive 
Congressional  Investigation  of  the  Industry's 
activities  In  the  food  field.  My  invesUgatlon, 
conducted  at  my  personal  expense,  concluded, 
as  did  the  Commission  report,  that  the  bil- 
Uon-dollar  trading  stamps  Industry,  which 
does  a  large  part  of  Its  business  in  the  retail 
food  trade,  makes  its  swollen  profits  at  the 
cost  of  adding  considerably  to  your  food  bill. 

The  results  of  the  President's  Committee 
report  bear  out  my  contention  that,  while  a 
properly  regulated  stamp  industry  can  per- 
form a  valuable  promotional  service  to  the 


retail  food  business,  the  present  uneven  state 
regulations  are  entirely  unsatisfactory  and 
cost  you,  the  consumer,  an  added  2'c  each 
week  on  your  grocery  budget. 

The  independent  report  of  the  Commission 
cites  trading  stamps  as  "a  form  of  promotion 
whose  costs  are  borne  largelv  by  consumers  " 
and  points  to  the  "1964  figures  of  2  billion 
dollars  spent  for  advertising  food  and  680 
million  spent  for  trading  stamps  by  retailers 
as  significant  in  the  size  of  the  food  bill  that 
ye.ir."  Recent  rises  in  the  cost  of  living  have 
been  substantially  the  result  of  Increased 
faod  prices. 

Thus,  the  Commission  survev  results  sup- 
port the  basic  fact  that  emerged  from  my 
informal  Congres-slonal  inquiry;  that  part  of 
the  inflationary  trend  resulting  from  spiral- 
ing  food  prices  Is  attributable  to  the  lack  of 
proper  regulation  of  the  trading  stamp  in- 
dustry. Before  the  close  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. I  shall  have  Introduced  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  cre.ition  of  a  federal  trading  stamp 
agency  to  bring  about  the  end  of  practices 
th.'it  dip  into  your  pocket. 

TOL-R  federal  TAX  DOLLAR  AT  WORK   I.V  THE 
DISTRICT 

As  your  Congres.sman,  I  believe  it  is  my 
responsibility  to  secure  for  the  District  as 
many  federal  grants  and  contracts  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  past  week  I  was  gratified  to 
announce  the  latest  in  a  series  of  grants  and 
contracts  awarded  in  the  District  during  the 
past  2  years;  a  $333,000  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mentel  Health  for  a  com- 
munity mental  health  center  In  Woodbury  a 
$74,105,495  Navy  contract  to  Grumman  Air- 
craft for  production  of  A6-A  aircraft:  a  $65  - 
000  grant  from  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  toward  the  cost  of 
sewage  plant  additions  In  Great  Neck;  a  Post 
Office  Dept.  contract  for  a  new  20.000  square 
foot  post  office  in  Roslyn  Heights. 

OFFICIAL    TRIP    TO    ARGENTINA 

My  visit  to  Buenos  Aires  was  made  on  be- 
half Of  our  House  of  RepresentaUves  at  the 
invitation  of  Dep.  Arturo  Mor  Roig  then 
President  of  the  Argentine  National  Con- 
gress. On  my  return  from  Argentina,  less 
than  a  week  before  the  coup  there.  I  called 
the  political  situation  in  that  country  'vola- 
tile' and  one  In  which  anything  could  hap- 
pen. My  evaluation  of  the  situation  was 
based  on  6  days  of  Intensive  talks  with 
President  Arturo  Illia,  his  Min,  of  War,  Gen 
Castro  Sanchez.  Min.  of  Defense  Leopoldo 
Suarez.  and  others  In  the  congress,  the  Illia 
cabinet  and  military.  All  expressed  to  me 
deep  concern  over  the  threat  posed  to  their 
government.  They  also  voiced  their  deter- 
mination to  do  all  In  their  power  to  pre- 
serve the  consUtuUonal  govenunent  in 
Argentina,  a  course  our  own  nation  and  I 
favored. 

The  ousting  of  Illia'a  administration  Is. 
to  my  mind,  a  real  setback  for  Argentina. 
He  had  served  for  almost  3  years  and  had 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  repair 
the  economic  ravagae  to  his  country 
caused  by  years  of  Peronlsm.  He  had 
ambitious  plans,  both  economic  and  social, 
designed  to  complete  his  nation's  recovery. " 

When  I  returned  to  Washington  after  my 
6  day  visit  to  Argentina.  I  was  able  to  sup- 
ply valuable  Information  on  the  Argentina 
situation  to  Washington  officials  responsible 
for  our  Latin  American  policy. 

TA1»E    A    IfESSAGE   TO    THE    MEN    IN    BTttVXCE 

To  help  keep  the  lines  of  oommunlcatlon 
open  to  our  servicemen  overseas,  my  Port 
Washington  ofBce  will  continue  Its  tape-a- 
message  service  and  forward  your  message  at 
no  cost.  To  avoid  delay,  call  767-4343  for 
an  ap{>ointinent. 

AN   INVITATION 

If  you  desire  more  detailed  Information  on 
the  matters  reported  above,  please  do  not 
hasltate  to  contact  me.  Planning  to  visit 
Washington?     Visit  oiu-   office    (Room   1629, 
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Longworth  Building).  To  those  <rf  you 
planning  vacations  In  the  coming  montha. 
may  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  a  meet  en- 
joyable time. 

Sincerely. 

LXSTCX    L.    WOLFT. 


Captire  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  ifASSACBnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  July  18,  1966 
Mr.  CNEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  following  as  It  does 
our  own  independence  Day  here  In  the 
Unted  States,  Is  a  time  to  hail  the  force- 
fulness  and  the  fortitude  of  those  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  who  have  maintained 
their  Identity  and  Independence  despite 
all  the  vicissitudes  and  would-be  domi- 
nance to  which  they  have  been  victim.. 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  reminder 
to  all  the  world  that  the  spirit  of  man 
prevails  no  matter  what  the  physical 
conditions  to  which  he  is  subjected.  The 
nations  which  have  been  caught  up  in 
the  net  of  Communist  domination  have 
never  ceased  to  exist  as  entities,  person- 
alities in  their  own  right.  The  Iron  Cur- 
tain which  fell  around  them  never 
gmothered  them.  The  dominance  of  that 
communism  which  sought  to  amalga- 
mate th«n  into  one  cohesive  mass  has 
never  succeeded  in  erasing  their  iden- 
tities. Each  of  the  captive  nations  Is 
today  as  readily  identifiable  as  it  was 
before  the  heavy  hand  of  modem  com- 
munism fell  upon  it. 

Among  these  nations  were  those  whose 
history  of  independence  dates  from  the 
liClddle  Ages — such  as  Poland,  Uthuania. 
Hungary.  Some  were  nations  of  great 
modem  development,  such  as  Czecho- 
slovakia. ,  Whether  by  tradition  or  recent 
training,  all  were  nations  whose  inde- 
pendence had  been  hailed  in  the  20th 
century  with  Its  emphasis  upon  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples. 

The  attempted  subjugation  by  com- 
munism was,  therefore,  the  more  to  be 
deplored.  It  was  too,  however,  the  more 
to  be  withstood.  And  it  has.  Indeed,  been 
withstood  vaUantly  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.  The  basis  of  the 
tenacity  of  separate  statehood  lies  in  the 
spirit  of  the  people  who  compose  these 
individual  nations.  There  endurance, 
their  courage,  their  patriotism  have  per- 
sisted in  the  current  era  as  they  persisted 
before  communism  became  a  Uireat  to 
the  free  world.  These  nations  shared  a 
history  of  collective  sacrifices  within 
their  separate  groups,  of  Incredible  hard- 
ships endured  because  of  their  determi- 
nation to  maintain  their  identity  in  spite 
of  all  aggression,  emd  their  faith  in  the 
enduring  fruits  of  their  efforts. 

In  recent  decades  we  could  but  deplore 
the  plight  of  these  capitive  rations. 
Theirs  was  a  common  fate  of  political 
d<Hnination  ovn  peoples  whose  national 
spirit  had  never  succumbed,  whose  na- 
tional characteristics  had  never  been 
overcome,  who  carried  a  torch  lighted  by 


a  memory  of  past  freedom  and  shining 
hope  for  the  future. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  seems  to 
have  been  renewed  hope.  There  have 
been  brave  signs  of  protest  against  the 
regime  superimposed  by  communism. 
There  has  been  open  defiance  of  It  and 
evidence  of  a  renewed  mdepeiidence  of 
spirit. 

In  honoring  Captive  Nations  Week  we 
hail  this  love  of  freedom,  this  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  the  faith  that  endures  and 
motivates  man  to  withstand  all  domi- 
nation. 


Winning  Essay  in  Fort  Detrick  Contest, 
"My  Contribution  to  Good  Citizenship" 


San  Antonio  Express  Comments  on  James 
Fanner  Being  Paid  $80  a  Day  as  Anti- 
poverty  Consnitant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMT.XTIVES 

Monday.  July  IS.  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  un- 
derstandable concern  has  been  expressed 
concerning  the  exorbitantly  high  salaries 
that  are  being  paid  to  so  many  who  work 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Scores  of  Instances  have  been  disclosed 
not  only  of  annual  salaries  ranging  from 
$10,000  to  nearly  $30,000  being  paid  to 
employees,  but  also  many  others  who  are 
hired  as  "consultants"  and  whose  duties 
are  not  defined  or  spelled  out.  and  who 
receive  from  $50  to  $100  a  day. 

A  recent  example,  referred  to  In  an 
editorial  In  the  San  Antonio  Express,  is 
concerned  with  the  case  of  James 
Parmer,  a  consultant. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PovERTT   Wae  Has   SxmPRisES 

Sargent  Shriver.  who  usually  directs  the 
nation's  war  on  poverty  iniax  his  command 
post  In  Washington,  was  on  an  official  in- 
spection Ln  the  field,  checking  the  extent  of 
progress  being  made  In  Uie  numerous  Te.xaa 
prognrams  last  week. 

Quite  properly.  Shriver  Is  on  the  alert  for 
conditions  signifying  bvingllng  and  waste.  He 
may  And  some  bureaucratic  deficiency,  but 
we  expect  It  to  be  negligible  by  comparison 
to  aiitl-poverty  programs  In  some  other  part« 
of  the  country. 

When  he  flnlshea  hla  tour  of  Texaa,  the 
national  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  might  well  take  heed  of  the 
situation  In  New  Jersey.  There  the  state 
OEO  has  retained  as  a  consultant  the  former 
national  director  of  the  OonKresa  of  Racial 
Equality.  James  Parmer,  to  advise  on  adult 
literacy  opportunities. 

Farmer  Is  to  receive  $80  per  day  for  some 
35  days  that  he  Is  expected  to  work.  As  a 
temporary  job.  It  should  do  until  something 
permanent  can  be  found  for  the  civil  rights 
leader.  The  apf>olntment  also  will  sUAulate 
Interest  among  the  corps  of  literacy  Instruc- 
tors In  San  Antonio  and  cause  some  of  them 
to  question  the  financial  return  on  their  own 
laudable  efforta. 

By  New  Jersey  standards,  the  Tex.as  bilin- 
gual experts  are  pikers  at  the  pay  window. 
Either  Shriver  la  looking  for  bungling  and 
waste  In  the  wrong  pUice.  or  Texas  anti-pov- 
erty speclallstB  are  selling  themselves  short. 

The  national  director  should  set  the  record 
straight  on  this  seeming  variance  in  eco- 
nomic opportunities  between  New  Jersey  and 
Texaa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent essay  contest  for  military  and 
civilian  personnel  at  Fort  Detrick,  en- 
trants were  asked  to  write  on  the  sub- 
ject, "My  Contribution  to  Good  Citizen- 
ship." The  essays  submitted  in  general 
expressed  perceptively  the  obligations  of 
citizens  In  this  challenging  era. 

The  grand  prize  in  this  contest  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Donald  E.  Leatherman, 
of  the  Applied  Aerobiology  Department 
of  Fort  Detrick.  At  ceremonies  last 
month,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  present  Mr. 
Leatherman  the  award  of  $50  and  an 
American  flag  which  had  been  flown  over 
the  Nation's  Capitol. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  Mr.  Leather- 
man's  winning  essay  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress: 
Mt    CoNTRrBtrriON    to    Good    CmzENSHiP 
(By  Donald  E.  Leatherman) 

The  world,  and  an  America  Inextricably 
Involved  In  It,  has  entered  an  era  of  Instabil- 
ity, breath-taking  changes,  terrifying  haz- 
ards, and  blinding  promises.  Never  before 
have  American  citizens  been  confronted  with 
such  mighty  dangers  and,  conversely,  such 
glorious  opportunities.  In  the  face  of  a 
communistic  wave  which  engulfs  every  land- 
mark of  democracy,  we  are  challenged  to 
create  out  of  democratic  impulses  the  condi- 
tions of  International  and  domestic  peace, 
stability,  and  security  on  which  the  age-old 
hopes  of  mankind  rest.  It  is  not  only  our 
freedom  that  Is  at  stake  but  also  the  dream 
of  a  happier  and  more  righteous  society. 
The  task  of  democracy  Is  forever  that  of 
creating  a  freer  and  more  humane  experience 
In  which  all  share  and  to  which  all  con- 
tribute. 

Since  democratic  government  can  rise  no 
higher  than  the  intelligence,  purpose,  and 
righteousness  of  the  Individual  citizen.  It  Is 
for  each  of  us  to  do  hla  part  to  preserve  and 
enrich  our  great  Inheritance,  enabling  de- 
mocracy to  reach  its  highest  fruition.  Fun- 
damentally, the  vitality  of  oxir  democratic 
system  depends  not  on  any  spectacular  per- 
formance oif  a  few  patriots  only,  but  rather 
on  the  devoted  and  conscientious  efforts  of 
countless  citizens,  myself  Included,  who  apply 
religious  ethics  to  civic  life  by  demonstrat- 
ing a  wllllngneas  to  subordinate  every  lesser 
Interest  for  the  larger  good. 

The  American  concept  of  democracy  finds 
Its  fullest  expression  In  the  roots  of  religion. 
As  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  pointed  out  In 
The  Moral  Basis  of  Democracy;  "The  princi- 
ple of  the  responsibility  of  the  Individual 
for  the  well-being  of  his  neighbors,  which  Is 
aklns  to  'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  In 
the  Bible,  seems  always  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  development  of  the  democratic  Ideal 
which  has  differentiated  It  from  all  other 
forms  of  government."  Since  humanity  la 
but  multiplied  neighbors,  this  principle  con- 
stitutes the  motivating  force  In  human  re- 
lations, promoting  self-respect  by  making  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  as  kind  in  his  asso- 
ciations with  others  as  hla  heart  would  dic- 
tate. It  Involves  something  larger  than  self, 
uxitalnted  by  private  purposes  or  selfish  ends. 
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Too  often  we  are  prone  to  think  of  our 
cltlenshlp  too  narrowly  and  fall  to  realize 
Its  relationship  to  our  Uves  as  a  whole.  The 
specific  tasks  of  citizens — voting,  doing  Jury 
duty,  taxes,  and  serving  in  the  armed  forces — 
are  of  the  highest  importance;  but  back  ciif 
them  stands  life  itself — the  art  of  Uving  so 
that  life  shall  be  free  and  worthy  of  the 
human  race. 

We  cannot  separate  the  exercise  of  our 
civic  duties  from  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Our 
aspirations.  Interesu^.  Ideals,  ta-stes,  and 
habits  Influence  the  performance  of  o\ii  civic 
duties.  If  our  lives  are  noble  and  rich,  our 
citizenship  will  express  that  nobility.  If  we 
are  good  parents,  we  are  more  likely  to  be 
good  voters,  since  our  purpose  as  parents 
will  influence  our  decisions  at  the  polls.  If 
we  are  good  workers  with  Joy  and  a  sense 
of  perfection  in  our  dally  tasks,  we  will  make 
better  Jurors,  because  through  our  labor  we 
will  have  penetrated  the  common  heart  of 
humanity.  If  we  have  a  spirit  of  good  will 
and  mutual  helpfulness  in  our  relaUons 
with  family  and  neighbors,  that  spirit  will 
be  oiu-  contribution  toward  a  wholesome 
state  of  the  common  mind.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  we  are  dishonest  in  our  thinking 
and  indifferent  to  the  well-being  of  others, 
these  negative  qualities  will  degrade  the 
public  life. 

Any  valid  claim  of  a  contribution  to  good 
citizenship  must  be  firmly  based  on  the 
realization  that  our  prized  liberties  are  safe- 
guarded only  as  we  see  that  our  rights  as 
citizens  Involve  concurrent  repponElbllities. 
Citizenship  is  more  than  the  calm  assertion 
of  privileges:  it  Is  the  glad  assumpton  of 
duties.  It  best  manifests  Itself  In  service  that 
neither  doubts,  nor  counts  the  cost,  nor  asks 
recognition.  With  personal  initiative  and  a 
readiness  for  sacrifice,  we  must  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  to  the  best  of  our  abilities, 
and  leave  a  country  richer  than  we  found 
to  a  society  better  than  we  found.  Cer- 
tainly, good  citizenship  is  due  payment  for 
a  beloved  land  whose  resources  give  us  so 
much  to  live  on  and  whose  freedoms  give  us 
£0  much  to  live  for! 

Tliese  conceptions  of  duty  have  become 
my  convictions  of  duty.  We  tend  to  become 
what  we  will  become,  what  we  sacrifice  for. 
and  what  we  work  toward.  Though  classified 
as  "average"  among  the  multitude  of  citizens. 
It  Is  still  within  my  power  to  contribute 
these  qualities  to  good  citizenship:  a  deter- 
mlntalon  to  earn  my  own  way  by  useful 
service:  a  personal  Interest  In  himian  welfare 
that  seizes  every  opportunity  to  help  others 
Improve  their  lives:  and  a  deep  concern  for 
good  government  combined  with  sustained 
study  and  action.  The  specially  gifted  may 
contribute  more,  but  no  man  dares  con- 
tribute lees  If  he  values  human  dignity  and 
worth  Inherent  In  American  citizenship. 

It  Is  We,  the  People,  who  must  prove  to 
the  world  that  a  nation  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  can  survive,  and  In  Its  sur- 
vival advance  the  cause  of  free  men  every- 
where. Our  destiny  lies  In  our  response  to 
our  noble  heritage  and  to  the  unprecedented 
moral  challenge  of  our  time— a  challenge 
which  requires  that  we  draw  on  our  deepest 
sources  of  courage  and  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  hu- 
manity. These  opportunities  are  our  heri- 
tage and  their  fulfillment  our  obligation  as 
American  citizens.  We  cannot  free  ourselves 
from  the  responsibility  that  everyone  has  for 
Whatever  the  future  may  bring.  As  James 
Truslow  Adams  warned:  •The  alternative  Is 
the  failure  of  seU-govemment,  the  faUure 
of  the  common  man  to  rise  to  fuU  stature 
the  failure  of  all  that  the  American  dream' 
has  held  of  hope  and  promise  for  mankind." 
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Captire  NatioBa  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or    OONNTBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12, 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  at  this  time  we  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week,  dedicated  to  the  millions 
of  people  suffering  under  the  yokes  of 
communism  in  the  countries  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  who  are  our  silent 
allies  in  the  worldwide  conflict  between 
the  forces  of  liberty  and  Communist 
tyranny.  This  observance  has  become 
traditional  since  a  imanimous  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  designating  this 
particular  week  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  July  of  1959. 

Although  east-central  Europe  today  is 
a  showcase  of  Communist  failures,  as 
shown  by  the  continuing  nationalism 
and  allegiance  to  Western  democratic 
Ideals  of  the  peoples  within  this  area, 
progress  toward  the  liberation  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  has  been  laborious  and  too 
slow  to  satisfy  popular  demands.  The 
"liberalization"  of  the  totalitarian  rule 
In  Eastern  Europe  Is  still  held  firmly  in 
check  by  the  Communist  regimes,  which 
invariably  draw  the  line  the  moment  the 
Communist  Party's  monopoly  on  power 
and  ideas  Is  threatened.  The  status  quo 
in  east-central  Europe  has  been  and  still 
is  perpetuated  by  the  force  of  the  Com- 
munist overlords;  little  progress  has 
been  made  toward  securing  the  right  of 
self-determination;  the  peoples  remain 
under  alien  rule  and  are  still  denied  basic 
human  rights. 

We  in  the  fiee  nations  must  continue 
to  stand  fast  by  our  solemn  pledges  to 
defend  freedom  and  self-determination 
where  it  still  exists  and  to  help  extend 
it  wherever  possible,  if  we  are  to  keep 
alive  the  hopes  of  enslaved  peoples  so 
they  will  continue  their  struggle  and 
their  efforts  for  stirvlval.  We  must  re- 
affirm the  conviction  that  a  policy  of 
peaceful  evolution  must  not  digress  from 
the  primary  objective — an  east-central 
Europe  unfettered  by  totalitarian  re- 
gimes. By  reafHmiing  our  ideals  em- 
bodied in  the  concept  as  represented  by 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  encourage 
these  peoples  and  contribute  toward  the 
ultimate  achievement  of  that  goal.  We 
help  to  lighten  their  burden  of  suffering 
and  degradation. 

Of  utmost  importance  to  the  righteous 
cause  of  these  people  is  our  discussion  of 
this  problem,  which  focuses  attention  on 
the  treatment  of  these  captives  by  their 
Communist  masters  and  helps  to  expose 
the  ruthless  face  and  features  of  Com- 
munist imperialism  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  In  these  days  of  swift  historic 
changes,  when  east-central  European 
Communists  are  themselves  beginning  to 
speak  out,  even  by  inference,  of  the  il- 
legality of  Soviet  imperialistic  annexa- 
tions, the  free  peoples  and  their  govern- 


ments have  an  added  duty  of  being  heard 
clearly  and  forcefully  on  this  key  prob- 
lem. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  Join  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  as  a 
way  of  demonstrating  our  support  of 
these  nations  in  their  efforts  to  gain  free- 
dom to  chart  their  own  futures.  It  is 
our  way  of  expressing  renewed  as.>;urance 
to  all  captive  and  oppressed  nations  of 
the  world  that  we  stand  for  freedom. 
Justice,  and  human  dignity  for  all  man- 
kind. 


Treaty  for  Space 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNEcncrrx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13. 1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  hope 
grows  for  the  early  adoption  of  a  treaty 
guai-anteeing  peace  and  freedom  in 
space. 

President  Johnson  originally  proposed 
such  an  international  agreement,  and 
Russia  followed  with  quite  similar  rec- 
ommendations. 

Now  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
notes  that  the  Soviets  have  Indicated 
they  are  willing  to  accept  the  course 
favored  by  the  United  States  and  have 
a  United  Nations  group  get  work  on  a 
draft  next  month.  This  would  enable 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  to  consider 
a  specific  treaty  proposal  in  the  fall. 

n  all  goes  well,  the  Star  believes  a 
treaty  could  be  adopted  before  the  year 
ends.  And  in  an  editorial  which  I  offer 
for  the  Record,  the  newspaper  says  an 
effective  agreement  could  not  come  too 
soon— because  men  are  likely  to  land  on 
the  moon  by  1970  at  the  latest. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  June  28.  1966] 
Tbeatt  tor  Space 

The  outlook  has  brightened  for  an  early 
Sovlet-Amertcan  accord  on  a  treaty — to  be 
worked  out  in  the  United  Nations— demili- 
tarizing outer  spece  and  guaranteeing  that 
all  celestial  bodies,  such  as  the  moon,  will  be 
explored  and  exploited  solely  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

In  a  turnabout  of  sorts,  the  Russians  have 
modified  their  pest  insistence  upon  deferring 
this  matter  until  the  September  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Kow  they  are  willing 
or  BO  they  have  Indicated,  to  follow  the 
course  favored  by  the  United  States— namely 
to  have  the  UJJ.  Outer  Space  Legal  Sub- 
committee pat  the  project  In  moUon  early 
next  month  In  an  effort  to  draft  a  treaty  for 
Immediate  submission  to  the  AssemblVs  fall 
seseiorL 

■nUfi  U  a  heartening  prospect,  the  more 
BO  because  our  government  and  the  Kremlin 
■eem  to  see  almost  eye  to  eye  on  what  needs 
to  be  done.  Bach  has  Just  Bulwnltted  to  the 
UJJ.  a  prc^x)6©d  treaty,  and  the  texts  of  both 
*Tt,  Btrltlngly  alike.  Among  other  things 
they  caU  for  peaceful  cooperation  la  spatial 
ondeavora;  they  bar  all  nations  from  claiming 
•overelgn  rlghla  on  the  moon  or  planets 
ixsyond;  and  ttiey  forWd  Itie,  stationing  of 
mass-deetructlon   weapons   or  the   buUdlng 
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of  military  bases  on  any  celestial  body  or  In 
the  surroumling  envlrooment. 

Given  the  Kremlin's  apparent  readiness  to 
Join  tb«  United  States  In  starting  the  ne- 
goOatlng  proceas  without  further  ddlay,  th« 
adoption  of  an  effective  space  treaty  should 
be  possible  before  the  year  ends.  It  will 
come  none  too  aoon,  now  that  men  are  Likely 
to  lajid  on  the  moon  by  1970  at  the  latest^ 


Sare  tbe  Grand  Canyon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   FKNNSTLTAJOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  reassert  my  op- 
position to  the  construction  of  two  new 
dams  on  the  Colorado  River.  Certainly 
we  must  find  new  sources  of  water,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  destroy  great  natural 
resources — such  as  the  Grand  Canyon — 
at  the  same  time. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  an  article  by  Charles  Bancroft 
from  the  Evening  Bulletin.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  June  25,  1966,  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscokd: 

Landmark   in  Pebh.  | 

(By  Charles  Bancroft) 

Conservationists  all  over  America  are  con- 
cerned with  the  proposal  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  build  two  large  dams 
on  the  Colorado  River — the  Marble  Gorge  up- 
stream from  the  part  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
under  national  park  protection,  and  the 
Bridge  Canyon  downstream. 

Tbe  Bridge  Canyon  Dam,  con.servationlsts 
contend,  would  create  a  reservoir  impairing 
ths  gorge  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument  and  part  of  the  National  Park. 

From  the  Grand  Canyon  Monument  one 
gets  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Colorado  River 
'flowing,  like  a  crumpled  ribbon.  3,000  feet 
briow. 

If  the  building  of  this  dam  is  approved  the 
conservationists  say.  It  will  mean  destroy- 
ing Invaluable  geological  and  archeological 
records,  the  death  of  a  river  two  billion  years 
old  and  tbe  wiping  out  of  164  miles  of  wilder- 
ness. 

ORCANIZC     OPPOSITION 

If  future  generations  are  to  continue  to  en- 
Joy  the  ^lendor  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  a 
tremendous  effort  must  be  made  to  orgrvnize 
tbe  American  people  against  this  scheme. 

The  primary  reason  stated  for  building  the 
dams  la  to  supply  more  water  for  dry  areas. 
It  Is  felt,  however,  by  many  opponents  of  the 
plan  that  there  are  better  ways  of  supplj-ing 
water  to  ttaooe  arecks  In  need. 

A  great  deal  of  the  water  would  be  used  to 
generate  electricity  which  could  be  sold  off  to 
pay  the  cost  of  construction.  That  part  of 
the  proposal,  of  course,  appeals  to  some 
planners. 

cooaervatlon  groupe  have  special  in- 
to nghttng  the  plans.  The  Audubon 
Society,  for  example,  fears  what  might  hap- 
pen to  wlldltfe  If  the  dams  reduce  the  flow 
ot  tbe  Colorado  and  make  It  a  trickling 
mudtfy  stream  In  sections  where  it  now  flows 
wltb  Uf e  and  vigor. 

FANTAST   or   COLORS  I 

I  remember  my  last  trip  to  the  Canyon 
so  clearly.  I  stood  one  day  In  the  early 
OM^ming  light  very  near  to  a  drop  of  5,000 
feet  to  the  river  floor  below.  A  friendly  little 
chipmunk  tried  to  coax  me  closer  to  the  edge. 


as  I  tried  to  focus  him  Into  the  '.ens  of  my 
cajtnera. 

I  went  there  in  the  early  morning  to  take 
pictures  of  the  Canyon.  I  remained  till  twi- 
light, and  snapped  away  with  my  camera  as 
the  sun  swept  over  the  Canyon  from  rim  to 
rim  creating  everciianging  colors  of  pastel 
blue,  sun  green,  golden  yell'sw — and  then 
red  and  sc;a!et  and  rusjiet  bro-.\.T.3  toward 
evening. 

TREMENDOrS    SPEED 

Over  one  million  t.oiu-isis  visit  the  rim  of 
the  Canyon  e.ach  year  A  few  of  the  more 
daring  and  hardy  souls  venture  down  the 
Bright  .^ngel  trail  to  spend  one  or  two  nights 
at  the  Phantom  Ranch.  They  cross  the  one- 
mule  suspension  bridge,  iwliich  is  60  feet 
above  the  roiu'lng  river. 

You  catch  some  Idea  of  the  speed  of  the 
moving  water  from  the  knowledg-;  that  the 
river  drops  6C>0  feet  in  its  passage  of  50  miles 
through  the  narrow  gorge,  or  an  average  of 
12  feet  for  every  mile. 

This  drop  and  the  speed  of  the  flow  en- 
ables the  river  to  carry  much  of  the  debris 
gathered  from  the  suies  and  slopes  of  Uie 
rock  forinations,  and  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
tidewater  in  the  Southwest,  The  Grand 
Canyon,  more  than  217  miles  long,  and  from 
four  to  si.K  miles  wide,  is  in  most  places  still 
unc.Tplored  t^errltory.  Many  of  the  smaJler 
canyons,  capes  and  temples  have  never  been 
reached. 

No  President  has  done  so  much  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  preserve  our  natural  wild  heri- 
tage. In  a  speech  at  the  Grand  Canyon  he 
s.ud: 

"Keep  this  great  wonder  a.s  it  is  now^The 
ages  have  been  at  work  on  it.  man  can  only 
mar  It — We  have  gotten  pa-st  the  state  when 
we  are  to  be  pardoned  if  we  treat  any  part  of 
our  country  as  something  to  be  skinned  for 
two  or  three  years  for  the  use  of  the  present 
generation." 

These  words  were  spoken  quite  a  few  years 
ago  but  they  echo  from  caiiyou  to  canyon, 
gorge  to  gorge  and  should  reach  the  hearts 
of  all  nature  loving  Americans  on  our  At- 
lantic Seaboard  who  would  save  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  the  Colorado  River  from  further 
destruction. 


New  Athens,  III.,  Centennial  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n,LiN0ts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 

Wednesday,  'June  22,  1966 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
marked  the  beginning:  of  the  centennial 
celebration  of  New  Athens.  III.  Located 
in  St.  Clair  County  in  the  24th  Congres- 
sional Distinct,  wliich  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  New  Athens  prepared  an 
outstanding  3-day  commemoration  of  its 
100th  birthday. 

The  citizens  of  New  Athens  are  proud 
of  their  town,  and  rightfully  so,  and 
scheduled  numerous  festivities  for  the 
occasion.  New  Athens  boasts  some  of 
the  finest  farmland  in  the  Midwest;  its 
schools  and  churches  are  among  the  best, 
contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community,  and  its  local  industries  have 
fine  records  and  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  town's  progress  and  prosperity. 

New  Athens,  originally  known  as  Ath- 
ens, also  marks  the  spot  of  some  of  the 
Initial  construction  and  channelization 
work  of  the  $77  milUon  Kaskaskia  navi- 


gation project.  The  residents  of  New 
Athens  and  their  neighbors  have  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  project;  it  is  flttmg 
that  this  proud  community  of  1,923 
should  play  such  an  Important  role  in  the 
development  of  the  biggest  navigation 
and  flood  control  project  in  southern  Illi- 
nois. 

I  salute  New  Athens  and  congratulate 
Its  fine  people  on  their  town's  100th 
birthday. 


Jamestown,  Ohio,   Sesquicentenoial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr, 
Speaker,  Jamestown,  Ohio,  located  in 
Greene  County  in  my  congressional 
district  celebrated  its  sesquicentennial 
from  June  30  through  July  4,  1966, 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  participate  In  the 
"Veterans  Day"  observance  of  the 
sesquicentennial  on  July  2,  and  "Old 
Fashioned  Day"  on  July  4. 

The  honored  guests  on  "Veterans  Day" 
were  distinguished  Jamestown  native 
sons  Maj.  Gen.  Clement  P.  St.  John,  M.D., 
US.  Army,  retired,  now  vice  president  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  Lt. 
Comdr,  Vernon  H.  Fix,  officer  in  charge 
of  gunnery  school.  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Center.  Also  honored  that  day 
were  Col.  J.  C.  'Wise,  commander  of 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  and 
Capt.  C.  J.  Plessner.  U.S.  Navy  liaison 
officer  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base. 

On  "Old  Fashioned  Day"  Mr.  Samuel 
A.  Noblet  of  the  Armco  Steel  Corp.  made 
remarks  citing  the  contribution  to 
American  industiT  of  Jamestown  native, 
George  M.  Verity,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  Armco  Steel  Corp. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am  Insert- 
ing the  two  speeches  I  prepared  for  "Vet- 
erans Day"  and  "Old  Fashioned  Day,"  as 
well  as  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Noblet 
honoring  George  M,  Verity: 

Jamestown,    Ohio,    Sesquicentenniai, 
"Veteran's   D\r"  Jult   2.    1966 

Mayor  Borst,  distinguished  guests,  citizens 
of  Jamestown,  as  a  veteran  of  World  'War  II 
and  the  Korean  Conflict,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
be  here  to  pai-tlcipate  In  the  "Veterans  Day" 
observance  of  the  Jamestown  Sesquicenten- 
nial, and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  from 
Jamestown  and  the  surrounding  area  who 
have  participated  in  all  the  important  wars 
in  which  this  nation  has  been  engaged  since 
the  Village  was  founded  in   1816. 

Jamestown  men  have  served  at  Bull  Run 
and  Gettysburg,  Manila  Bay  and  San  Juan 
Hill,  in  tile  Argonne  Forest,  the  Coral  Sea 
and  Midway,  Anzio,  Heartbreak  Ridge — and 
now  we  are  adding  the  names  of  such  places 
as  Chu  Lai.  Plelku,  and  Mekong  Delta. 

Last  Wednesday  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman, 
Mendel  Rivers,  announced  that  there  have 
been  more  than  24.000  casualties  In  Viet 
Nam,  4000  of  whom  are  dead. 

According  to  the  casualty  lists  which  I  re- 
ceive in  my  office  every  morning,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  no  Jamestown  boys  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  to  date. 
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If  anyone  has  Information  to  the  contrary, 
I  would  be  gratefid  to  have  It,  as  I  am 
keeping  a  record  In  my  office  of  all  Seventh 
District  boys  killed  In  the  Viet  Nam  war, 

I  feel  It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  share 
this  platfcom  with  such  distinguished  veter- 
ans as  Jamestown's  General  St.  John,  Colonel 
Wise  and  Captain  Plessner.  Their  combat 
service  and  their  decorations  are  so  Impres- 
sive that  I  feel  like  a  Little  Leaguer  among 
Big  League  stars. 

They  can  be  Justly  proud,  as  well  as  their 
country,  of  their  deeds  of  valor  and  their 
heroism  In  combat. 

We  also  pay  tribute  to  the  some  400  vet- 
erans now  estimated  to  live  in  the  James- 
town area  and  extended  our  grateful  thanks 
to  them  for  the  part  they  played  In  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Our  thoughts  today  are  also  with  the  boys 
from  the  Jamestown  area  who  are  In  Viet 
Nam,  as  thedr  own  thoughts  must  turn 
homeward  on  this  4th  of  July  holiday. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Jamestown  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  here  on  this  occasion. 
General  Douglas  MacArthur's  tribute  to  the 
American  fighting  man  In  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  cadets  at  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  on  May  12,  1962,  comes  to  my 
mind: 

Duty,  honor,  country:  those  three  hallowed 
words  reverently  dictate  what  you  ought  to 
be,  what  you  can  be.  what  you  will  be. 

They  are  your  rallying  podnt  to  build  cour- 
age, when  courage  seems  to  fall,  to  reraln 
faith  when  there  seems  to  be  little  cause  for 
faith,  to  create  hope  when  hope  becomee 
forlorn.  .  .  . 

"The  unbelievers  will  say  they  are  but 
words,  but  a  slogan,  but  a  flamboyant 
phrase. 

Every  pedant,  every  demagogue,  every 
cynic,  every  hypocrite,  every  troublemaker, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  aotne  others  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  will  try  to  down- 
grade them,  even  to  the  extent  of  mockery 
and  ridicule. 

But  these  are  some  of  the  things  they 
build.  They  build  your  basic  character. 
They  mold  you  for  your  future  roles  as  the 
custodians  of  the  nation's  defense.  They 
make  you  strong  enough  to  know  when  you 
aj-e  weak,  and  brave  enough  to  face  yourself 
when  you  are  afraJd. 

"In  his  speech  General  MacArthur  also  de- 
scribed the  American  fighting  man : 

"Their  story  Is  known  to  all  of  you.  It  Is 
the  stoiy  of  the  American  man  at  arms.  My 
estimate  of  him  was  formed  on  the  battle- 
field many,  many  years  ago  and  has  never 
changed. 

I  regarded  him  then,  as  I  regard  him  now. 
as  one  of  the  world's  noblest  figures;  not 
only  as  one  of  the  finest  military  characters, 
but  also  as  one  of  the  most  stainless. 

His  name  and  fame  are  the  birthright  of 
every  American  citizen.  In  his  youth  and 
strength,  his  love  and  loyalty,  he  gave  all  that 
mortality  can  give. 

He  needs  no  eulogy  from  me,  or  from  any 
other  man.  He  has  written  his  own  history 
and  written  It  In  red  on  his  enemy's  breast. 
"In  twenty  campaigns,  on  a  himdred 
battlefields,  tiround  a  thousand  campflres,  I 
have  witnessed  that  enduring  fortitude,  that 
patriotic  self-abnegation,  and  that  Invincible 
determination  which  have  carved  his  stature 
In  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

'From  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
he  has  drained  deep  the  chalice  of  cour- 
age. .  ,  . 

"I  do  not  know  the  dignity  of  their  birth, 
but  I  do  know  the  glory  of  their  death. 
They  died  unquestioning,  uncomplaining, 
with  faith  in  their  hearts,  and  on  their  lips 
the  hope  that  we  would  go  on  to  victory, 

"Always  for  them:  Duty,  honor.  Coun- 
try." .  .  . 
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Jamestown,  Ohio,  Sesquicenteknial,  "Old- 
Pashioned  Day,"  Jxtlt  4,  1966 
As  we  celebate  this  "Old-Pashloned  Day" 
at  the  Jamestown  Sesquicentennial,  and  the 
190th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our 
country.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  patise  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  "old-fashioned"  virtues — 
such  as  love  and  honor  for  our  flag,  loyalty, 
honesty,  cotu-age.  thrift,  duty,  and  patriot- 
Ism — which  made  our  country  great. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  essay  by  an  unknown 
author  entitled  "I  am  the  Nation"  which  Is 
hanging  on  the  wall  In  my  office  In  Wash- 
ington. 

I  would  like  to  paraphrase  It  Just  a  little 
to  make  It  even  more  meaningful  for  tliose 
of  us  gathered  here  today. 

I  am  the  nation 
I  was  born  on  July  4.  1776.  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  Is  my  birth  certifi- 
cate. The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run  in  my 
veins,  because  I  offered  freedom  to  the  op- 
pressed. I  am  many  things,  and  many  peo- 
ple.   I  am  the  nation. 

I  am  195  million  living  souls — and  the 
ghost  of  millions  who  have  lived  and  died 
for  me. 

I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I 
stood  at  Lexington  and  flred  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  I  am  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul 
Jones,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  Davy 
Crockett.  I  am  Lee  and  Grant  and  Abe 
Lincoln. 

I  am  Jamestown  and  her  hardy  pioneers 
who  travelled  over  the  Chluxso  (Shawnee) 
Trail  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Mad  River 
Valley. 

I  am  the  Browders.  the  Mendenhalls,  the 
Moormans.  the  Strongs,  the  Watts,  and  the 
many  others,  who  helped  found  Jamestown. 
I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine,  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  freedom  called  I  an- 
swered and  stayed  until  It  was  over,  over 
there.  I  left  my  heroic  head  In  Flanders 
Fields,  on  the  rocks  of  Corregldor,  on  the 
bleak  slopes  of  Korea  and  In  the  steaming 
Jungles  of  Vlet-Nam. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat 
lands  of  Kansas  and  the  granite  hills  of  Ver- 
mont. I  am  the  coalfields  of  the  Virginias 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. I  am  Independence  Hall,  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrimac. 

I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  .  .  .  my  arms  reach  out  to  em- 
brace Alaska  and  Hawaii  ...  3  million 
square  miles  throbbing  with  industry.  I 
am  more  than  6  million  farms.  I  am 
forest,  field,  mountain,  and  desert.  I  am 
quiet  vUlages— and  cities  that  never  sleep. 
You  can  loc*  at  me  and  see  Ben  Franklin 
walking  down  the  streets  of  PhUadelphla 
with  his  breadloaf  rmder  his  arm.  You  can 
see  Betsy  Roes  with  her  needle.  You  can 
see  the  lights  of  Christmas,  and  hear  the 
strains  of  "Auld  Land  Syne"  as  the  calendar 
turns. 

I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series, 
and  Gary  Bradds  and  a  basketball  court.  I 
am  130,000  schools  and  colleges,  and  320,000 
churches  where  my  people  worship  God  as 
they  think  best.  I  am  a  ballot  dropped  In  a 
box,  the  roar  of  a  crowd  In  a  stadium  and 
the  voice  of  a  choir  In  a  cathedral.  I  am  an 
editorial  In  a  newspaper  and  a  letter  to  a 
Congressman.  I  am  Ell  Whitney  and  Stephen 
Poster.  I  am  Tom  Edison.  Albert  Einstein  and 
Billy  Graham.  I  am  Horace  Greeley.  WUl 
Rogers,  and  the  Wright  brothers.  I  am 
George  Washington  Carver,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Albert  Sabin. 

I  am  LongfeUow,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Walt  Whitman  and  Tom  Paine. 

Yes,  I  am  the  nation,  and  these  are  the 
things  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  In  free- 
dom,  and,   God   willing,   In  freedom   I   will 


spend  the  rest  of  my  days. 

May  I  possess  always  the  Integrity,  the 
courage  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself  un- 
shackled, to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom  and 
a  beacon  of  hoi>e  to  the  world. 

This  is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  In  this 
year  of  1966 — one  hundred  and  ninety  year,s 
after  I  was  born. 

Armoo  and  Jamestown,  July  4,  1966 
(Remarks  by  Samuel  A,  Noblet,  supervisor, 
community  relations,  Armco  Steel   Corp  , 
Middletown,  Ohio) 

To  all  of  you  who  remember  the  late  Ole 
Nelson,  I  wish  to  bring  greetings  from  his 
eon  Bob  who  Is  a  member  of  Armco  Public 

Relations. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  in  Jamestown 
this  afternoon  to  share  In  the  celebration 
of  this  historic  occasion.  I  carry  with  me 
greetings  and  good  wishes  to  you  from  our 
president,  WUllam  Verity,  grandson  of  our 
founder  George  M.  Verity.  I  am  also  here 
today  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  relation- 
ship between  Armco  Steel  OorporaUon  and 
Jamestown  which  has  been  made  possible 
through  our  founder  George  M.  Verity. 

It  was  here  some  90  years  ago  that  the 
roots  of  Armco  actually  began  to  form. 
From  this  early  beginning  there  U  today  an 
Armco  that  Is  the  sixth  largest  company  in 
the  steel  industry.  The  company  has  steel - 
making  plants  not  only  In  the  state  of  Ohio, 
but  also  In  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri. 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas.  Tlien 
too,  there  are  the  three  divisions,  Armco 
Metal  Products,  National  Supply  and  Armco 
International.  Armco  Metal  Products  large- 
ly serves  the  construction  Industry  and  has 
a  steel  building  plant  right  next  door- 
Washington  Court  House.  National  Supply 
serves  the  petroleum  Industry  world-wide. 
And  Armco  International  Is  our  overseas  arm 
covering  the  free  world. 

This  broad  expanse,  briefly  described,  rep- 
resents a  capital  Investment  of  well  over  a 
blUlon  dollars  and  employment  for  40,000 
men  and  women. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  real  heart  of 
Armco;  the  roots  right  here  In  Jamestown 
which  helped  to  give  birth  to  Armco  Steel 
Corporation.  These  roots  I  speak  of  are 
the  warm  friendly  relationships  which  Armco 
management  work  so  hard  to  maintain 
among  Its  employees,  customers,  sharehold- 
ers and  neighbors.  These  roots  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  began  with  the 
philosophy  of  our  founder.  George  M.  Ver- 
ity, the  man  who  spent  his  early  forma- 
ttve  years  here  on  Verity  Street  James- 
town. 

At  age  14  Armco's  founder  spent  his  sum- 
mer with  his  father,  a  Methodist  minister. 
In  the  harvest  field  on  the  nearby  farm  of 
Reverend  James  W.  Smith,  who  was  the 
great  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Leland  Smith.  It 
was  here  where  father  and  son  learned  great- 
er imderstandlng  and  appreciation  for  each 
other.  You  know  full  well  that  work  on 
the  farm  also  Is  a  good  way  to  learn  how  to 
keep  digging  when  times  get  hard. 

Such  experiences  as  these  help  to  lay  the 
true  foundation  for  George  M.  Verity's  phil- 
osophy In  human  relaUons.  This  philosophy 
helped  to  nurture  the  early  days  of  Armco 
and  later  made  It  possible  for  George  M 
Verity  to  establish  Armco  PoUcles.  I  am 
happy  to  say  they  are  still  our  guide  today. 
In  brief  Armco  Policies  stand  for:  Palth  in 
Men;  A  square  deal  always;  A  True  Spirit  of 
Co-operation;  Pride  In  accomplishment; 
Proper  InoenUves  to  work;  Best  possible 
compensation;  Opportunity  for  advance- 
ment; Good  living  conditions;  Fair  treat- 
ment of  customers  and  highest  business 
ethics. 
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No  doubt  this  swne  creed  based  on  Chris- 
tian principles  has  been  applied  by  all  ot 
you  In  your  business  operations. 

Our  president,  WUllam  Verity.  Just  re- 
cently published  objectives  for  the  company. 
Here  is  what  one  of  them  has  to  sa^ : 

"To  do  business  guided  and  governed  by 
the  highest  standards  of  personal  conduct 
and  ethics,  with  Armco  Policies  as  a  constant 
guide." 

To  me.  Armco  Policies,  an  expression  of 
George  M.  Verity's  philosophy,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Mlddletown 
Works  of  Armco  Steel  Corporation,  whicii 
now  has  over  7,000  employees,  has  never  ex- 
perienced a  strike. 

Tour  gift  to  Armco  Steel  Corporation  In- 
cludes not  only  a  founder  whose  son  becfime 
executive  vice  president  before  retirement 
snd  whoee  grandson  is  now  our  president. 
but.  It  also  Includes  for  Armco  a  way  of  life 
bom  from  the  philosophy  of  George  M.  Verity 
who  once  lived  on  Verity  Street.  Jamestown. 

Oa  behalf  of  myseU  and  the  40,000  men 
»nd  women  of  Armco.  we  say  thanks  to  you 
good  people  of  Jamestown  for  the  contribu- 
tion you  have  made  to  Armco  and  we  wish 
you  well  on  this  historic  occasion. 


Greatest  Liring  Virginiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  TUCK 

or  votciNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  IS.  1966 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  insert 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Dan-  _ 
vllle  Register,  published  at  Danville.  Va,  ' 
In  my  congressional  district,  on  July  14 
and  which  I  should  like  especially  to 
tnlng  to  the  attentiwi  of  our  colleagues. 

It  was  entitled  "The  Greatest  Livin.!j 
Virginian"  and  concerns  my  distinguish- 
ed colleague  from  that  State  and  my 
longtime  friend,  the  Honorable  Howard 
W.  Smith. 

In  the  many  years  I  have  known  him.  I 
have  come  to  look  upon  this  gentleman 
as  an  able  and  most  valuable  friend,  as 
well  as  the  very  embodiment  of  states- 
manship.  He  represents  the  finest  and 
best  that  there  Is  in  our  State  and  in  the 
NatlOTi.  He  deserves  to  rank,  as  he  no 
doubt  does,  with  the  greatest  Virginians 
of  all  time  who  have  represented  our 
Commonwealth  In  either  branch  of  the 
C(Higres8.  or  who  have  been  connected 
with  Government  in  any  way.  Here  is  a 
man  who  has  never  surrendered  principle 
for  expediency. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Thk  OmxATTST  Livmo  Virqinun 

When  outstanding  men  Ond  in  one  another 
the  qualities  of  greatness,  one  may  be 
assured  they  are  doC  concerning  themselves 
with  an  average,  run-of-the-mlne  person  and 
that  agreement  or  disagreement  has  Uttle  to 
do  with  the  evaluation,  which  is.  essentially, 
an  appraisal  of  character,  matmer  and  capa- 
biUty. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Sr.,  who  knew  per- 
sonally every  Virginia  figure  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  and  some  of  the  Nineteenth,  often 
remarked  privately  and.  occasionally,  pub- 
licly, that  Howard  Worth  Smith  was  "the 
greatest  living  Virginian." 


Th.at  was  high  praise  from  Harry  Flood 
Byrd  who.  himself,  probably  has  been  for 
many  years  considered  by  Americans  and 
foreign  citizens  the  greatest  living  Virginian. 
Passing  this  honor  to  his  lonsrtirrK^  friend  and 
colleague  was  characteristic  of  the  elder 
Byrd, 

Now  that  the  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
have  written  an  end  to  the  Congressional 
cueer  of  Judge  Smith  after  19  terms,  his 
closest  adversaries  in  the  Rules  Con\mitlee 
of  the  Hou.=e  of  Representatives  are  acknowl- 
edging that  his  defeat  is  a  "terrible  loss"  to 
the  whole  House,  and  to  the  country.  It 
surely  is. 

Liberal.  Great  Socie'-y  Democrats  such  as 
Georpe  Rawlings  are  a  dime  a  dozen  in  the 
Ho'ise;  there  is  but  one  Judge  Smith.  And 
all  too  soon  there  will  tie  none. 

The  greatness  of  Judge  Smith  was  not  de- 
pendent u]X)n  his  seniority  In  the  House, 
although  he  wtis  lifth  among  his  peers  in  that 
respect.  His  greatness  was  in  the  man  him- 
self as  a  splendid  hvmtan  being,  as  a  nian 
of  convictions  who  stood  by  them  and  worked 
for  them  In  the  belief  that  he  was  serving 
best  the  people  of  his  district,  of  lus  state. 
and  of  his  nation  in  ,so  doing. 

His  like  ntay  not  be  seen  again  soon  In 
Washington  when  the  Judge  retunis  to  his 
farm  at  Broad  Run,  or  to  his  home  in  Alex- 
andria, where  he  long  headed  a  large  bank 
and  presided  as  a  circuit  Judge,  He  sliU  has 
his  interest  in  banking  and  enough  prop- 
erties to  keep  him  busy. 

But  he  will  miss  and  the  Congress  will  miss 
him  most  when  the  Rules  Committee  goes 
about  Its  scheduling  nieii-sures  to  reach  the 
floor.  The  zest  of  comi^etition.  the  clash 
of  strategies  wlil  be  absent.  A  stalwart  com- 
mittee that  under  Smith's  chairmanship  took 
Its  work  seriou.sly  and  made  its  weight  felt 
will  be  reduced  to  a  docile  chart-keeping  for 
the  Hotise  Majority — opening  and  closing 
doors  on  bills  as  the  Speaker  may  suggest. 

It  w.ts  never  that  way  when  Judge  Smith 
was  in  the  chair. 


worship  based  on  indhldual  beliefs  have 
become  so  essential  to  every  American 
that  they  are  pm-sued  without  second 
thought.  Captive  Nations  Week  mu.st 
sei-ve  as  a  time  when  the  American  people 
will  consider  their  fortunate  position, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  rededicate  them- 
selves to  the  peoples  living  under  the 
oppressive  loile  of  the  Communists. 

As  the  world  continues  to  divide  it- 
self into  camps  of  haves  and  have-nots. 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our 
responsibilities.  As  the  leader  in  tlie 
free  world  we  must  continue  our  policy 
of  building  bridges  to  the  East.  The 
peoples  behind  the  Ii-on  Cm-tain  must  be 
aware  of  our  sincere  concern  for  their 
plight.  The  flame  of  liberty  still  burns 
in  the  hearts  of  tho.se  peoples  subjugated 
by  the  Communists.  We  as  a  nation 
must  at  all  times  be  willing  to  rekindle 
that  flame. 


Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or  MicnicAi* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  30.  1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  celebrations  of  our  na- 
tional Independence  and  indlNidual 
freedom  echo  throtighout  the  land.  We 
are  proud  of  our  democratic  heritage 
in  as  far  as  Americans  may  pursue  dis- 
tiiictive  coui'ses  in  politics,  economics, 
and  religion.  The  Ameiican  way  of  life 
is  charactei-ized  by  pei'sonal  liberty.  We 
have  consistently  sj-mpathized  with 
freedom  movements  throughout  the 
world  as  a  free  America  would  find  it 
hard  to  sur\-t|T  in  a  world  dominated  by 
communtsm.  For  the  fourth  time  in  the 
last  five  decades  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  a  battle  to  contain  menacing 
imperialism.  But,  while  our  attention  ^ 
focused  on  southeast  Asia  let  us  not  for- 
get the  plight  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  peoples  living  behhid  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Americans  are  apt  to  take  their 
freedom  for  granted.  We  unconsciously 
enjoy  our  individual  Ubertdes.  Disagree- 
ment and  criticism  in  politics,  a  profes- 


Will  the  Real  Secretary  Freeman  Stand 
Up— Plea$e? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
RoUa  Clymer,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  El  Dorado,  Kans..  Times  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  been  affection- 
ately known  to  his  readei-s  and  the 
people  of  Kansas  as  "Sage  of  the  Flint 
Hills"  because  of  his  geniune  talent  for 
puncturing  egos.  I  trust  my  colleagues 
as  well  as  Secretary  Freeman  will  take 
notice  of  his  trenchant  ratiocination  in 
the  following  editorial  on  July  9,  1966: 
"Favor"  With  a  Stinger 

His  Lordship,  the  High  Cockalorum  of 
Agriculture,  with  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  downtrodden  masses  of  farmers— 
the  Hon.  Orville  3.  Freeman — has  graciously 
notified  the  Kansas  governor  that  35 
drought-stricken  Kansas  counties  have 
been  granted  the  satrap's  kindly  permission 
to  harvest  hay  or  graze  livestock  on  land  re- 
tired from  production  under  the  federal 
farm  program. 

Butler  county  Is  one  of  the  35  fortified 
with  this  boon. 

With  a  little  hay  or  grazing  to  he  had 
from  various  tracts  on  a  farmer's  place,  now 
taken  out  of  production,  available  for  use  of 
a  few  head  of  cattle  in  a  strict  emergency.  It 
would  seem  this  should  be  a  normal  move. 
The  generous  "favor"  might  have  been 
granted  without  restriction  but.  in  the  gov- 
ernments usual  obtuse  fashion  a  payback 
for  this  relief  has  been  demanded. 

His  Majesty  (Hon.  Freeman  again)  said 
permission  for  grazing  and  harvesting  of  hay 
upon  the  diverted  areas  Is  dependent  upon 
agreement  by  a  farmer  to  pay,  reliquish  or 
refund  payments,  otherwise  earned  for  retir- 
ing the  land  to  the  equivalent  of  the  fair 
value  of  the  vegetation  to  be  grazed  or  hayed. 

In  other  words,  if  the  grass  now  growing 
on  restricted  acreage  Is  allowed  to  wither 
and  die.  so  mote  be.  But  if  It  is  employed 
to  save  a  few  cows  from  starvation  in  a  pe- 
riod when  rain  simply  will  not  fall,  its  value 
win  have  to  be  paid  back  through  a  Juggling 
k  of  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the  sacred  farm 
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slon  of  one's  own  choosing,  and  religious  >  program. 


This  instance  \s  much  akin  to  firemen  tell- 
ing a  man  they  will  save  his  d.iught«r  from 
the  raging  flames,  provided  he  will  mortgage 
the  homestead  in  return  from  that  favor. 

In  most  cases,  your  distraught  farmer  will 
take  the  hay— and  to  heck  with  the  rest  of 
it.  Yet  the  overlords  of  the  Great  Society 
administration  mutter  In  their  beer  while 
wondering  why  the  farmers  do  not  rise  up 
and  call  them  blessed. 
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University  of  California,  Irvine,  May  Offer 
Clinic  to  Sick  Firms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  was  privileged  to  speak  out 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  about  the 
tremendous  positive  contributions  made 
to  the  State  of  California  and  this  Na- 
tion by  one  of  the  world's  greatest  uni- 
versities, the  University  of  California. 
At  that  time.  In  addition  to  the  record 
of  excellence  of  the  entire  university,  I 
focused  on  the  growing  greatness  of  the 
brandnew  campus  at  Ii-vine,  in  Orange 
County.  Ti-uly.  the  seeds  have  there 
been  planted  for  the  university  of  the 
future.  As  I  previously  reported,  the 
Irvine  campus  Is  headed  by  a  dynamic 
group  of  educational  leaders  unafraid  to 
experiment  and  innovate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  university  and  the  com- 
munity which  it  serves. 

An  article  in  the  July  4  l.ssue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  recently  brought  to 
my  attention  well  illustrates  the  point. 
Entitled  "UC  Irvine  May  Offer  Clinic  for 
Sick  Firms."  The  article  describes  the 
imaginative  proposals  of  Dean  Richard 
C.  Snyder,  head  of  the  graduate  school  of 
administration  at  Irvine,  to  render  our 
Orange  County  community  a  double 
service:  First,  of  course,  by  training  of 
students  for  managerial  positions  In  In- 
dustry, government,  and  education ;  and, 
second,  by  making  available  the  knowl- 
edge and  information  which  the  univer- 
sity has  at  its  command  through  advice 
and  consulatlon  to  businesses,  schools  or 
even  government  agencies  with  admin- 
istrative and  organization  problems. 

The  article  goes  on  to  outline  the  20th 
century  concepts  underlying  the  school 
of  administration  as  developed  by  its 
imaginative  dean. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  well  illus- 
trates how  this  brandnew  university  is 
already  becoming  encrusted  with  tra- 
dition— the  tradition  of  innovation  and 
experimentation  In  service  and  edu- 
cation. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  insert  the  article  into 
the  Record  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it: 


D&AN  Envisions  Diagnosis:  UNivFRsrrr  or 
California  at  Irvine  Mat  Offer  Clinic  fob 
Sick  Firms 

(By  William  Trombley) 
Irvine. — A  California  businessman  whos« 
company  is  "sick"  may  soon  be  able  to  bring 
his  troubles  to  the  University  of  CalUoraia, 
Irvine,  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

A.S  part  of  Uie  Graduate  School  of  Admin- 
istration on  this  new  UC  campus,  Dean 
Richard  C.  Snyder  has  proposed  a  'clinic," 
described  by  the  de;m  as  "a  permanent,  con- 
tinuing diagnostic  and  treatment  center  for 
social  organizational  problems." 

A  business  executive,  a  school  superintend- 
ent or  the  manager  of  a  local  War  on 
Poverty  program  could  brins  his  problem  to 
the  UCI  clinic,  where  faculty  experts  would 
study  the  problem  and  suggest  a  remedy. 

SPECIAL    KNOWLEDGE    AVAILABLE 

Dean  Snyder  thinks  the  clinic  would  be 
good  for  managers  because  it  would  enable 
them  to  "tap  on  a  regular  basis  the  special 
knowledge  of  our  research  people." 

And  It  would  be  good  for  students  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Administration  because 
"they  could  witness  the  proceedings  In  the 
same  way  medical  students  witness  an 
operation." 

Snyder  envisions  an  arrangement  that 
would  permit  students  to  observe  these  dis- 
cussions of  organizational  malaise  and  tur- 
moil through  one-way  windows  "so  they  can 
see  and  hear,  yet  not  intrude." 

Dean  Snyder  also  thinks  the  "clinic"  ap- 
proach might  help  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
confusion  about  outside  consulting  work 
done  by  university  faculty  members. 

He  would  charge  a  set  fee  for  the  clinics 
services,  and  the  money  would  go  to  the 
School  of  Administration,  not  to  the 
professors. 

However,  to  make  this  work,  faculty  sal- 
aries might  have  to  be  as  high  as  they  are  for 
professors  of  surgery  In  medical  scliools — in 
the  range  of  $30,000  to  $40,000.  Whether 
UC  could,  or  should,  pay  its  profes-sors  of 
administration  that  much  money  is  a  real 
question.  Snyder  admits. 

But   he   argues.    "This   Is   a  way   for   the 
university  Intellectual  community  to  provide  , 
service,  a  better  way  than  the  pre.sent  system 
of  random  consultation  for  fees." 

"We  have  to  make  It  clear  that  the  uni- 
versity is  not  at  everybody's  beck  and  call," 
the  dean  said.  "Other  people  do  some  things 
better  than  we  do.  What  the  university  can 
offer  is  new  knowledge  and  information,  but 
this  must  be  done  without  prostitution." 

Dean  Snyder  continued:  "What  should  a 
university  do  and  what  should  It  not  do? 
This  is  muddy  and  complex  .  .  .  nobody's  got 
It  down  on  paper  yet.  But  I  think  the  clinic 
idea,  where  services  are  performed  for  a  set, 
pre-determined  fee,  might  help." 

SERVED   NORTHWESTERN 

The  clinic  for  organizational  illness  is  only 
one  of  the  ambitious  Ideas  the  49-year-old 
Snyder  brought  to  Irvine  from  his  former 
post  as  chairman  of  the  political  science  de- 
partment at  Northwestern  University, 

He  would  hke  to  use  rapidly  growing 
Orange  County  as  a  "field  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  social  change."  Researchers  would 
gather  Information  about  population,  land 
use,  resource  allocation  and  the  county's 
economic  structure,  with  the  thought  that 
this  data  would  provide  both  fascinating  re- 
search material  for  the  faculty  and  useful 
Information  for  the  county. 

The  Graduat*  School  of  Administration 
will  open  In  the  fall,  with  a  handful  of  fac- 


ulty members  and  students  for  a  "guinea  pig 
year,"  as  Snyder  called  It,  during  which  som» 
of  the  deans  ideas  will  be  tested. 

The  school's  assignment  Is  unusual.  It  la 
not  a  school  of  "business  administration  - 
but  a  graduate  program  in  which  adminis- 
tration of  education  and  government,  as  well 
as  of  business  and  industry,  will  be  studied. 
The  first  year  of  the  two-year  program 
leading  to  a  master's  degree  w.l!  be  devoted 
to  making  the  student  a  gencralist,  t!:e  sec- 
ond to  preparing  him  for  speciaUzaiion  Dean 
Snyder  said. 

F)r.--t-year  students  will  take  a  course.  In 
the  form  of  a  series  of  seminars,  called 
'F.jtindations  of  Administration."  Here  they 
will  le.arn  elements  of  mathematics,  com- 
puter science  and  psychology  that  Snyder 
believes  all  administrators  should  know 

It  is  hoped  that  the  computer  course  will 
prepare  future  managers  to  avoid  both  "ig- 
norance of  computers"  and  "the  phony 
fadism  that  says,  'the  computer  solves  all  " 
Snyder  said. 

_  First-year  student*  also  will  undertako 
'the  internal  study  of  organizations  and  the 
relationship  of  organizations  with  their  en- 
vironments," Snyder  stated. 

In  these  seminars,  the  dean  said,  "we  hope 
to  get  a  return  to  some  old-fashioned  notions 
of  integrity.  For  Instance,  we  will  try  to  find 
out  what  is  a  Hlppocratlc  oath  for  a  man- 
ager, for  an  organizer  of  working  umts? 
Does  he  have  a  responsibility  beyond  his  im- 
mediate tiwk?  We  think  he  does  and  that 
this  Is  sometimes  forgotten." 

In  the  second  year  (and  In  subsequent 
years  for  Ph.D.  seekers)  students  will  turn 
from  general  principles  to  specific  applica- 
tions. Not  too  specific,  however,  for  Dean 
Snyder  pointed  out.  "all  we  can  do  is  slow 
down    the    Inevitable    obsolescence  our 

big  hope  Is  that  we  will  turn  out  people  who 
are  good  self-teachers." 

HANDICAPS     trSEFTTL? 

The  Irvine  Graduate  School  of  Adminis- 
tration will  be  much  more  closely  related  to 
the  social  sciences  and  to  psychology  than 
are  most  educational  programs  In  adminis- 
tration. 

Psychology  wlU  be  Important  because  "wo 
want  to  be  really  serious  about  individual 
'human  differences,"  said  Snyder.  "We  want 
to  find  out  more  about  the  invisible  handi- 
caps people  have,  or  think  they  have  and 
teach  them  to  harness  these  handicaps  and 
use  them  as  skills." 

"We  want  to  get  at  the  problem  of  or- 
ganizational dry  rot."  the  dean  contlnue<I. 
■We  want  admlnlstratore  to  learn  to  encour- 
age people  who  ask  funny  questions,  who 
look  at  things  upside  down.  In  general  or- 
ganizations tend  to  Ignore  Innovative  people  - 

Snyder  hopes  to  invite  working  administra- 
tors to  the  campus  for  short  visits  "to  tell 
the  students  and  the  faculty  what  the  hell  it 
was  like  yesterday."  He  would  like  to  estal>- 
llsh  "a  dialogue  between  the  guy  who  has  a 
problem  and  somebody  who  has  read  a  book 
about  th3  problem. - 

CHANCE   ANTICIPATED 

Many  universities  now  Invite  prominent 
managers  for  lectures  or  brief  visits  but  Sny- 
der has  obsened.  "They  usually  try  to  act  liko 
academics— they  lecture  and  everybody  els« 
hstens.    There's  no  give-and-take." 

Instead,  he  would  like  to  create  "a  safe 
place  where  a  manager  can  be  open  about 
his  problems." 

One  of  the  areas  Snyder  hopes  his  school 
will  explore  U  the  administration  of  higher 
education,  where  little  research  has  been 
done,  despite  its  Increasing  complexity.  "It 
Is  amazing  that  we  arrive  at  the  year  1960 
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■m\Xh  m>  few  people  who  know  anything  about 
t2M  Bdinliiletratloii  of  higher  education,"  he 


VtiAMfm  the  TTnlTeralty  of  Csilifomla,  pres- 
•ntty  •uffarliig  aerere  bureaucratic  pains  aa 
tt  BttHnpta  to  decentralize  Its  administration, 
Win  be  one  o<  the  first  patients  in  Dr.  Sny- 
der's clinic. 


A  Disaater,  Mr.  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS        | 

OF   FLORIDA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14, 1966 

Mr.  ROOEIRS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  Florida  and  the  Nation  suffer  from 
the  eonUnulng  airline  strike,  there  ia 
hardly  a  word  of  encouragement  from 
the  Oovemment  negotiators.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  this  situation 
can  be  permitted  to  continue. 

Florida  press  reaction  has  been  vir- 
tually unanimous,  and  indicates  the 
eoetly  effect  of  the  strike  on  the  Florida 
economy.  I  ask  that  the  editorials  from 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  Miami  Herald, 
and  ^e  Tampa  Tribune  be  printed  at 
thla  point  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun< 
Sentinel,  July  9.  1966 1 

OSXATSa     OOVBU«MKNT     ROLS     NEEDED     WHEM 

Bnuaaou  Ionoee  Pubuc  Interests 

Our  modem  dvlllzed  society  becomes  ln> 
ereaslngly  oomplex,  year  by  year.  Each  of 
us  becomes  more  and  more  dependent  on 
■errlces  of  varloiis  kinds  for  health,  com- 
fort. In  fact  even  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
Without  these  services  our  life  Is  seriously 
disrupted,  our  economy  suffers  severe  set- 
bftcks,  health,  even  our  very  existence,  may 
ta*  threatened. 

The  days  of  self-sufBclency  ended  when 
our  nation  became  urban  Instead  of  ruraL 

A  esntury  ago  a  family  living  on  a  farm 
eoald  provide  for  Itself  through  its  labor. 
It  was  able  to  produce  Its  own  food,  clothing 
■ad  shelter,  and  need  look  to  the  efforts  of 
others  for  only  luxiirles,  or  perhaps  medical 
ear*.  That  day  has  vanished  and  we  now 
dspend  on  the  efforts  of  others  to  Insure  our 
needs  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  will 
hsmet. 

We  have  long  recognized  this  dependence 
on  services  through  powers  we  have  granted 
our  governments.  These  powers  Include  reg- 
ulation of  operation  of  utilities  providing 
Vital  services.  We  insist,  through  law,  that 
ntlUtles  m'^'Tv**'"  service.  We  require  them 
to  obtain  ai>proval  of  a  regulatory  board. 
whether  It  be  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, a  state  board,  or  even  a  municipal 
body,  before  discontinuing  service  to  an  area. 
We  regulate  the  rates  they  may  charge  and 
the  return  they  may  earn  on  investment. 

All  at  this  Is  done  on  the  principle  It  Is 
the  duty  of  government  to  protect  the  public 
Interest,  to  take  action  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic welfare;  on  the  principle  that  the  public 
good  Is  paramount  to  the  rights  of  property 
ownership  and  use.  As  a  result,  there  have 
been  only  a  few  instances  of  capricious  sua^ 
p«Ti»t/«i  Of  aervloe  by  a  utility  or  service  type 
of  corporation. 


Interruptions  of  service,  except  those  due 
to  natural  disaster,  such  as  flood  or  storm, 
have  been  the  result  of  labor  disputes.  Per- 
haps the  moet  blatant  in  years:  the  most 
callous  flaunting  of  the  public  good  was  the 
strike  on  the  New  York  Subway  system  sev- 
eral months  ago.  In  that  Instance,  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  and  their  leader, 
the  late  Mike  Quill,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
public  Interst  and  rode  roughshod  over 
courts  and  elected  officials. 

The  current  airline  strike  has  halted  a 
transportation  service  which  is  vital  to  the 
public  good,  and  nece.s.sary  Ln  the  public 
Interest.  Suspension  of  service  has  dis- 
rupted the  tran.sportation  of  the  malls  and  of 
air  freight  Ciirgoes.  It  h:vs  caused  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  current  of  our  life. 

Since  we  insist  the  utility  and  transport 
firms  maintain  service.  unle,<w  granted  ap- 
proval by  a  regulatory  body  to  suspend 
operations,  should  we  also  not  require  that 
vital  transportation  services  rem.un  in  opera- 
tion during  the  course  of  a  labor  dispute? 
Since  we  regulate  the  rates  and  return  of 
the  companies,  requiring  charges  to  be  set  by 
regulatory  bodies  and  on  presentation  of 
evidence  In  support  of  a  requested  Increase, 
may  this  same  principle  not  apply  to  wage 
contracts  as  well? 

In  these  days  government  h.-vs  set  guide- 
lines on  price  Increases  for  manufactured 
products  and  has  taken  swift  action  to  roll 
back  price  hikes  which  are  in  excess  of  these 
g^uidellnes.  The  guidelines  are  supfwised  to 
apply  to  wages,  as  well,  the  government  said. 

The  airlines  have  offered  a  raise  of  30  cents 
an  hour.  That  is  $'2  more  for  a  40-hour 
week,  or  a  pay  raise  of  $624  a  year.  A  gov- 
ernment fact-finding  board  recommended 
42  cents  an  hour,  over  three  years.  That  Is 
$16.80  more  for  a  40-hour  week,  or  $873.60 
Increase  for  a  year.  The  mechanics  have 
asked  52  cents  an  hour  more,  which  Is  $21.20 
more  for  a  40-hour  week,  am  Increase  of 
$1,102.40  per  year.  The  present  base  pvay  for 
the  mechanics  Is  $3.52  per  hour.  $140.80  for  a 
40-hour  week,  $7,321.60  per  year. 

We  wouldn't  attempt  to  say  who  Is  right 
on  the  matter  of  pay  scales.  Our  point  Ifl 
that  the  general  public  Is  being  Ignored  In 
the  m.atter.  The  public  Interest,  the  public 
good,  the  public  welfare  must  be  protected. 

Continued  Interruptions  of  services  vital 
to  our  national  life  will  bring  demands  from 
the  public  for  compulsory  and  binding  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes  In  cerUun  fields, 
such  as  utilities  and  transport. 

The  public  Interest  is  also  at  stake,  and 
that  stake  Is  much  greater  and  more  vital 
than  that  of  either  the  airlines  or  the 
mechanics. 

John  C.  Gerard. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  July  13.  1966) 

A    DlS.'^STER,    Mr.    PRESroENT 

The  airline  strike,  an  Intolerable  act  In 
Itself.  Is  fast  becoming  a  national  disaster. 

Thousands  of  additional  employees  have 
had  to  be  furloughed  by  the  five  struck  air- 
lines. 

More  than  150,000  travelers  and  4,100 
flights  a  day  have  been  grounded;  70  cities 
have  no  air  service  of  any  kind. 

Air  express  piles  up;  air  mail  has  been 
curtailed  70  per  cent. 

The  money  costs,  which  are  not  recover- 
able, are  running  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

And  the  whole  thing  In  effect  Is  a  strike 
by  the  machinists  and  their  associated  main- 
tenance workers  against  the  United  States 
government. 

Before  the  walkout,  all  Issues  were  threshed 
out  before  an  emergency  mediation  board 
appointed  by  President  Johnson. 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  union  rejected  the 
board's  proposed  settlement,  which  went 
even  beyond  what  the  airlines  offered  but 
nevertheless  agreed  to. 

Hear  this: 

"The  recommendations  of  the  mediation 
board  offered  a  fair  and  reasonable  frame- 
work within  which  the  parties  should  come 
to  an  agreement  between  themselves  for  a 
final  settlement  of  their  dispute  .  .  .  This 
union  cannot  Justify  holding  a  strike  gun 
at  the  head  of  Its  government." 

This  Is  not  the  statement  of  a  labor-baiter 
but  of  one  who  Is  hardly  an  \infrlend  of  the 
organized  working-man.  It  Is  the  statement 
of  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  chairman  of 
the  Presidential  board. 

We  apprehend  that  the  effects  of  the  strike 
will  grow  much  worse  with  each  passing  day. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act,  which  covers  air- 
line disputes,  clearly  Is  unworkable.  Indeed, 
Its  antiquated  machinery  has  failed  In  more 
than  one  railroad  dispute.  Including  the 
Florida  East  Coast  case. 

Thus  the  situation  calls  for  stern  measures 
In  the  national  Interest. 

We  \irge  President  Johnson  to  Intervene 
directly  and  personally  and  vrlth  all  dispatch. 
He  alone  may  be  able  to  persuade  an  Irre- 
sponsible union  leadership  that  It  Is  trifling 
with  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  country. 

Efficient  air  transportation  Is  the  life 
stream  of  a  complex  Industrial  society  and 
the  life  line  to  the  Viet  Nam  war  front.  It  is 
being  struck  to  death. 

IProm  the  Tampa  Tribune,  July  12.  1966) 
Ths  Right   To   Travel 

For  no  good  reason,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans are  being  forced  to  cancel  or  change 
travel  plans  and  mall  deliveries  and  express 
shipments  are  being  delayed. 

The  strike  of  the  machinists'  union  against 
five  major  airlines  affects  60  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  passenger  traffic — amounting  to 
about  150,000  travelers  a  day — and  70  per- 
cent of  the  airmail  volume. 

This  constitutes  a  national  Inconvenience 
and.  In  many  Individual  cases,  a  physical  or 
financial  hardship. 

There's  no  Justification  for  hitting  thot-e 
Innocent  bystanders  with  the  machinists 
wrench. 

The  National  Mediation  Board  had  pro- 
posed that  the  dispute  be  settled  by  bind- 
ing arbitration.  The  union  refused.  A 
three-man  Presidential  Emergency  Board 
then  studied  the  points  of  disagreement  and 
made  recommendations  for  a  compromise 
settlement.  The  airlines  said  the  recom- 
mendations constituted  the  basis  for  agree- 
ment but  the  union  rejected  them. 

Members  of  the  Emergency  Board  de- 
nounced the  strike  as  "unnecessary  and  un- 
justified"— a  Judgment  in  which  air  travelers 
would  certainly  concur. 

Under  the  old  contract,  airline  mechanics 
received  a  top  rate  of  $3.52  an  hour.  The 
union  wants  an  Increase  of  52  cents  an  hour, 
plus  provisions  for  cost-of-living  raise  and 
liberalized  vacation  and  welfare  benefits. 
The  airlines  originally  offered  a  30-cent  raise, 
but  upped  It  to  48  cents. 

It  doee  not  appear  that  the  airlines  are 
being  niggardly  In  their  attitude:  It  seems  In- 
stead, that  the  union  Is  making  excessive 
demands. 

But  the  merits  of  the  dispute  over  pay 
and  vacations  are  not  really  a  matter  for 
the  public  to  judge  c«  with  which  the  public 
ought  to  be  concerned. 

The  public  interest  is  in  having  available 
the  transportation  service  which  has  been 
duly  licensed  to  serve  the  public. 
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If  service  can  be  shut  down  whenever  a 
union  chooses  to  exercise  that  power  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  wage  demands,  then  the 
public  Interest  is  s<M;rmced  to  profit  a  prii<afe 
interest. 

Five  airlines  are  grounded  now.  All  com- 
mercial airliners  could  be  forced  down  by 
strike  action. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  service  so  im- 
portantly affecting  public  convenience  and 
necessity  should  be  subject  to  shutdown  by 
either  management  or  labor. 

Binding  arbitration  ought  to  be  required 
ia  disputes  involving  public  transportation. 
This  step,  admittedly,  runs  counter  to  the 
principle  of  free  collective  bargaining.  But 
curriers  operate  under  government  franchise 
and  government  regulation  of  prices,  so  they 
are  ouuside  the  free-market  area  occupied  by 
ordinary  business  enterprises. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  preserve  the 
publics  right  to  uninterrupted  public  trans- 
portation. It  will  do  so  only  when  It  fears 
the  WTath  of  stranded  travelers  more  than 
It  does  the  political  muscle  of  the  striking 
unions. 
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Address  of  FDIC  Chairman  Kenneth  A. 
Randall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  m.^rtlantj 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TIVE.S 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
10  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bankers  Association,  and  to  hear  a  very 
thoughtful  address  by  Mr.  Kenneth  A. 
Randall,  Chairman  of  tlie  Board  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Mr.  Randall,  a  native  of _  Utah,  Is  pres- 
ently a  constituent  of  mine,  residing  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  A  graduate  of 
Brigham  Young  University  and  the 
Stonier  School  of  Banking,  he  came  to 
the  FDIC  on  March  10,  1964,  for  a  6- 
year  term,  and  was  elected  Chainnan  of 
the  Board  on  April  21, 1965. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Randall  reviewed 
many  of  the  problems  facing  the  banking 
Industry  in  this  period  of  economic  and 
financial  strains,  'While  asserting  the 
desii-ability  of  moving  toward  a  freer  fi- 
nancial market  in  the  long  run,  he  recog- 
nized and  reemphasized  the  short-run 
need  for  flexible  and  enlightened  regula- 
tion to  "maintain  confidence  in  a  system 
that  is  basically  sound." 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  Chairman  Ran- 
dall's perceptive  analysis  to  the  attention 
of  Congress : 
Address  or  Kenneth  A.  Randall,  Chairman, 

Feder.u.  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Mr.  Randall.  I  feel  constrained  that  after 
Mr.  MATHIAS'  very  exceUent  discourse  on  the 
problems  of  regulation  and  business  that  I 
should  present  a  few  credentials.  Mr. 
MATHIAS,  If  I  may. 

I  think  It  may  be  well  to  start  our  rec- 
ognizing that  I  live  In  Montgomery  Covmty 
so  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Mathias,  that  I 
also  am  a  Republican.    I  am  the  only  Re- 


publican head  of  a  regulatory  agency  In 
Washington  at  the  present  time,  which  gives 
me  a  rather  peculiar  perspective.  So  that 
I  may  add  credence  to  this,  I  think  back  to 
the  time  when  I  was  In  school  and  my  best 
friend  and  his  family,  and  my  family,  were 
the  only  two  families  in  Uie  school  that  sup- 
ported Alf  Landon. 
[Laughter.] 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  regulation 
and  why  it  is  necessary  today.  It  may  seem 
contrast  to  the  rem.arks  that  Mr.  Mathias 
made,  but  I  would  ask  your  indulgence  with 
a  bit  of  perspective. 

We  have  two  problems.  One  is  short  run. 
and  one  is  long  run.  I  do  embrace  the  phi- 
losophies that  Mr.  Mathias  so  ably  put  to 
you,  tliat  the  objectives  should  be  for  irce- 
dom — freedom  of  the  market  place.  Free- 
dom as  much  as  possible  to  allow  m.inage- 
ment  to  make  the  necessary  adju.stments: 
freedom  to  perform  business  as  it  should  be 
performed  In  this  country. 

I  also  ask  you  to  realize  that  there  are 
short-term  realities.  In  banking,  p.artlcu- 
larly,  we  must  recognize  those  realities,  and 
they  are  that  this  industry  has  been  built  for 
150  years  on  the  concept  of  regulation.  Reg- 
ulation does  e.xist  in  the  industry.  It  has 
existed  since  the  days  of  free  banking,  prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  and  we  have  found,  peri- 
odically, that  due  to  the  very  peculiar  nature 
of  banking,  there  must  be  some  method  of 
arbitrarily  taking  some  postures. 

This  Isn't  Just  the  nature  of  banking  per 
se,  but  the  nature  of  American  banking.  No 
other  society  has  ever  created  a  banking 
structure  such  as  we  have,  with  14,500  bank- 
ing units  operating  across  this  broad  coun- 
try. It  Is  unique.  It  is  different.  In  that 
setting,  we  have  found,  periodically,  and  at 
points  of  crisis,  that  regulation  has  become 
necessary  and  we  must  also  remember  one 
thing — that  we  always  live  In  the  short  run. 
Sometimes  Items  have  to  be  done,  positions 
have  to  be  taken,  that  are  part  of  living  in 
the  short  run. 

Again,  may  I  emphasize  that  I  share,  and 
endorse,  Mr.  Mathias'  viewTJOlnts  and  I  be- 
lieve he  will  have  sympathy  with  some  of 
the  things  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
today. 

I  want  to  share  with  you.  If  I  may,  some 
problems  that  have  been  giving  me  gray 
hairs  and  stomach  aches  over  the  last  few 
weeks.  They  surround  themselves  with 
some  of  the  dialogue  that  has  been  going  on 
In  Congress,  and  in  another  chamber,  mostly 
In  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

This  dialogue  started  around  concern  In 
this  country  about  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  deposit  Instrument — the  negotiable 
certificate.  We  have  problems  in  this  arena, 
even  defining  the  question,  let  alone  trying 
to  find  answers,  but  1  believe  as  we  go 
through  the  Interchanges  between  witnesses 
and  Mr,  Patman,  and  his  colleagues  of  this 
Committee,  that  we  are  at  least  finding  out 
that  certificates  of  deposit  are  not  the  prob- 
lem, but  what  we  are  Involved  In  today  in 
this  short  run  Is  the  adjustment  to  a  major 
change  In  interest  rates. 

If  I  may  go  back  with  you  a  moment,  to 
look  at  where  we  were  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  banks  of  this  country  came  out 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  vrith  excess 
liquidity  by  any  historic  standard.  They  had 
not  had  the  ability  to  loan  during  the  war 
the  growth  of  money  supply  had  piled  up  lii 
the  banks,  and  the  banks  were  well  able  to 
take  care  of  all  the  credit  demands  that  were 
placed  before  them  with  moderate  growth 
m  deposits. 


The  specialized  Instltutlonn.  the  mutual 
savings  banks  and  the  savings  and  loan  a.sso- 
ciations,  were  able  to  agt^esslvelv  attract 
funds  from  the  market  to  finance  a  booming 
housing  industry. 

What  happened  out  of  this''  We  had  a 
major  growth  in— of  the  spccialtv  interest, 
the  special  financial  savings  assocjations 
and  we  have  created  a  new  and  a  very  Large 
market.  We  must  look  at  it,  I  believe"  today 
as  a  whole.  We  have  $140  billion  in  .sh.tre 
accounts  in  savings  and  loans  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  another  $60  billion  in  de^posiu 
in  the  mutual  savings  banks  of  this  country, 
or  SUOO  billion  in  the  specialized  industry" 
We  have  another  $380  billion  in  the  bank* 
of  the  country. 

We  have  found.  I  am  certain,  that  we  can 
no  longer  separate  these  Institutions,  in  our 
view.  We  must  look  at  both  sides  of  this 
coin.  It  is  a  coin,  and  an  adverse  factor  in 
any  segment  of  major  proportions  Ciui  be 
ndversc,  and  will  be  adverse  to  all  sectors 
of  this  arena. 

Let  me  exclude  from  our  dlscus.<;lon  this 
morning,  some  special  problems  that  have 
been  well  articulated  by  Mr.  John  Horn, 
that  exist  in  the  savings  and  loan  Industry. 
I  am  excluding  those,  and  I  would  ask  you  to 
confine  thinking  in  this  arena  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  that  exist  In  this  special 
industry. 

But  the  position  today  of  all  financial  in- 
termediaries must  be  your  concern,  and 
imne.  and  the  country's.  What,  then.  Is  the 
problem  as  we  look  at  this,  how  can  we  de- 
fine the  question  in  order  to  hopefully  find 
some  answers'? 

May  I  ask  you  to  look  with  me  at  one  di- 
mension, and  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  la 
that  it  wears  several  hats,  and  in  the  insur- 
ance depositor  position,  we  have  the  Federal 
regulatory  responslbllitv  for  the  mutual  sav- 
ings banks,  which  are  banks  of  deposits  al- 
though, structurally  much  closer  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry.  They  are  conserva- 
tive Institutions.  They  have  played  the  ball- 
game  according  to  legitimate  lines  of  en- 
deavor. They  have  played  It  along  your  lines 
of  endeavor,  and  your  rules. 

These  savings  banks  are  primarily  located 
In  the  Northea-st  part  of  the  country,  60  per- 
cent of  their  dollar  volume  Is  In  New  York. 
They  have  an  average  portfolio  yield  In  the 
New  York  area  of  5.44  percent.  They  are 
competing  in  a  market  where  the  jield  has 
painfully.  I  think,  to  many  of  vou,  gone  from 
4,  4  =  2  up  to  now  5>4  and  5>/j  percent  In- 
terest. These  are  Institutions  that  to  oper- 
ate need  a  quarter  of  a  point.  In  order  to 
become  competlUve  In  a  market  that  exists 
m  New  York  City,  the  mutual  savings  banks 
because  they  are  excluded  from  the  use  by 
statute  of  the  special  instruments  of  CD's 
must  raise  the  weight— the  whole  weight— 
of  structure  In  their  bank,  the  whole  In- 
terest rate  structure.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
operate  profitably  and  soundly. 

In  a  period  of  growth,  to  adjust  a  rate 
change  in  a  mutu.il.  due  to  the  specialized 
nature  of  their  a.ssets,  takes  from  six  to  eight 
years  to  raise,  sriy,  a  point  In  their  Interest 
yield  of  portfolio.  In  a  period  of  net  out- 
flow, which  they  are  experiencing  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  not  Just  a  decline  in  a  rate  of 
growth,  but  In  net  outflow,  where  the  amor- 
tized liquidity  that  Is  built  into  their  port- 
folio is  used  for  withdrawal,  adjustment  Is 
Impossible. 

This  problem  exist*  not  only  In  the  mu- 
tual savings  banks  In  New  York,  it  also  paral- 
lels another  geographic  area  In  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.     Primarily  Southern  CaU- 
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fomla,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
Tbeae  two  problems  have  major  Imptact  In 
our  economy.  They  cannot  be  Ignored  In 
thlB  abort  term  period  of  adjiistment  tbat 
we  are  In. 

Let's  go  back  again  with  some  ot  the  great 
wisdom  that  hindsight  gives  vis.  This  Ls  the 
great  factor  that  we  all  have,  as  we  loofc  at  a 
problem  like  today.  I  think  we  would  all 
agree  that  the  market  has  moved  far  faster 
than  any  of  us  anticipated.  This  market 
moved  with  such  astounding  speed  that  the 
action  of  the  Fed  last  December  in  moving 
the  ceiling  on  "Q"  to  5'/2 — the  p>erspective  of 
this  la  almost  unbelievable.  The  Fed.  in 
their  statements  at  that  time,  said  that  they 
felt  some  minor  adjustments  needed  to  be 
made  In  the  market,  that  the  money  center 
banks  were  buffeting  against  the  celing  at 
4Vi.  and  the  movement  to  5'/i.  which  would 
be  effectively  a  stand-by  movement,  would  al- 
low them  some  leeway  to  make  minor  ad- 
justments. 

The  minor  adjustments  consisted  of  a 
major  Jump  of  one  percent  In  less  than  six 
months. 

I  have  to  look  back  and  be  honest  with 
my  Tlew  at  that  period  of  time — I  can  stand 
here  and  be  scholarly  and  say,  "They  made 
the  wrong  decision,  they  should  have  done 
It  otherwise".  I  was  even  more  liberal  at 
that  time.  I  was  arguing  with  the  Fed  that 
they  should  move  the  celling  to  8  or  10  per- 
cent and  establlsii  a  celling,  at  that  point  so 
that  would  be  effectively  a  stand-by. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  today. 
I  fonder  how  far  it  would  have  gone,  when 
one  has  to  look  back  with  conscience  and 
wonder  whether  or  not  any  view  would  have 
brought  sanity  at  that  point  of  time. 

But  what  has  hap|)ened?  We  have  ap- 
proaching, serious  problems  in  specialized 
ftnanclal  Industry.  We  have  approaching 
•erlotjs  problems  In  smaller  banks  acroes  the 
country,  In  the  adjustments,  and  competi- 
tion, and  disciplines  of  a  market  under 
pressure. 

This  la  the  setting.  Now  we  have  to  look 
•t,  "What  do  we  do?"  Apparently,  something 
needs  to  be  done,  and.  again,  in  the  short 
run. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Secretary  Fowler  proposed 
a  differentiation  In  the  market,  cutting  C?Ds 
by  alse,  and  cutting  them  off  at  (10.000,  so 
tliat  we  would  have  a  free  market — reason- 
ably free — after  5'/j  above  the  10,000  cut-off, 
and  a  lower  rate  of  interest  under  ten  and  a 
lower  rate  of  Interest  on  savings  passbooks 
as  presently  exist. 

We  were  concerned  about  this  lO.OOO  cut- 
off. We  did  a  sampling  of  banks  that  we  were 
currently  examining  across  the  country.  We 
found  that  In  smaller  banks  between  20  and 
38  percent  of  their  time  deposits  were  at — 
right  at — a  $10,000  denomination. 

Thla  is  a  recognition  that  many  have  split 
snd  spread  at  the  deposit  Insurance  level. 
We  felt  that  If  we  pursued  the  philosophy 
that  Mr.  Fowler  had  explored  and  pointed 
out  that  at  $10,000,  we  would  precipitate  an- 
other crisis.  Move  the  thrxist  of  the  problem 
from  the  specialized  financial  institutions 
right  Into  the  small  banks,  for  we  believe 
that  If  this  $10,000  cut-off  that  we  found  in 
banks,  la  as  Important  as  it  Is.  that  people 
would  combine  their  balances  to  move  for 
higher  rate  and  this  would  make  a  major 
shift  In  flow  of  funds  from  small  banks  to 
large,  and  In  effect,  get  the  smaller  banks  In 
this  country. 

We  tried  to  find  answers,  we  kept  looking. 
A  week  ago,  before  i4r.  Patuan.  I  proposed 
the  same  philosophy  that  Mr.  Fowler  used, 
but  with  a  cut-off  of  $100,000.  This  Is  not 
due  to  any  great  wisdom,  but  we  did  base  our 
decisions  on  some  observations  in  the  mar- 
ket, SJid,  hopefully,  they  are  realistic. 


These  observations  brought  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  believe  that  there  are  prob- 
ably two  savings  markets  that  we  deal  with. 
One,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  might  call 
the  "domestic  ptersonal  savings  area" — the 
people  that  save  liquid  cash  balances  for 
needs,  that  after  a  certain  point  in  time  and 
In  size,  they  invest  thetr  money  into  other 
parts  ot  the  financial  market  and  no  longer 
keep  personal  monies  Just  In  savings  ac- 
counts or  In  time  deposits. 

Second,  we  have  a  large  market  of  tem- 
porarily idle  corporate  funtls  and  the  inter- 
national market,  where  It  is  so  important  to 
be  competitive  In  order  to  preserve  some 
sanity  In  balance  of  payments  systeni.s. 

Treiisurj-  Informs  us  that  they  must  have 
at  least  a  market  of  5'.  percent  to  be  com.- 
petitlve  w-lih  foreign  countries.  This  was  the 
I  point  where  we  felt  that  f)erhaf>s  we  could 
argue  that  the  $100,000  cut-oR  made  some 
sense,  that  the  perstmiU  deposits  tended  to 
level  out.  or  the  personal  holdings  in  cash 
tended  to  level  out  some  place  between  $25.- 

000  and  $100,000.  We  felt,  first  of  all.  and  a 
place  to  5t;u-t.  that  the  $100,000  cut-off  would 
have  less  adverse  effect  In  the  market.  We 
did  not  propose  It  as  a  cure-all.  a  fxinacea. 
we  prof>osed  It  only  as  a  possibility  to  stem 
some  of  the  adverse  problenu?  that  were  ap- 
proaching us  rapidly,  In  effect,  to  buy  time, 
to  allow  lor  adjusiinents  In  the  market  place 
that  finally  must  resolve  ihenxselves  In  a  free 
market 

There  Is  another  point  In  the  testimony 
that  I  made  and  It  was  a  plea  for  flexibility, 
and  for  a  single  or  co*jrdinated  authority. 
One  of  the  problems  we  have,  at  the  present 
time,  in  FDIC.  in  regulation,  is  that  we  have 
a  parallel  control  of  Interest  ceilings  with  the 
Federal  Reserve,  c;Uled  Regulation  329.  We 
have  responsibility  to  enact  tliis  regulation 
over  the  sUite  insured,  non-member  banks  of 
this  country,  but  we  have  no  authority  to  put 
it  into  place. 

We  believe  that,  finally,  one  party,  either 
the  centr.il  bank  or  a  coordinating  commit- 
tee of  some  type  must  have  the  respfmsibility 
and  the  authority  to  have  the  regulations 
that  may  be  necessary. 

We  made  our  plea,  first  of  all.  for  flexibil- 
ity. We  believe  that  if  we  have  learned  any- 
thing from  the  action  of  the  Fed  in  Decem- 
ber of  1965.  we  have  learned  that  the  prob- 
lems increase  in  intensity  from  an  arbitrary 
ruling  made,  or  taken,  in  the  market  place, 
that  any  arbitrary  act  has  unforeseen  conse- 
quences, any  arbitrary  act  for  Imposed  ceil- 
ings Is  going  to  cause  problem.^  where  we  have 
not  known  them  before. 

A  proposal,  such  as  currently  exist  In  the 
Congress  to  Impose  across  the  board  a  fiat 
rate  of  4' 2  percent  could  be  chaotic  if  some- 
one does  not  have  the  authority  later  on,  to 
make  second,  third,  fourth  generation  deci- 
sions and  adjustments  to  smooth  out  tlie 
Impact  of  this  kind  of  regulating  action. 

We  also  know  that  we  cannot  avoid  the 
disciplines  of  a  free  market  by  any  type  of 
regulation.  Yesterday,  a  Fannie  Mae  Issue 
was  put  out,  expected  to  yield  an  average 
return  of  5  7  percent.  If  the  ceiling  is  moved 
down  away  from  the  disciplines  of  this  mar- 
ket. It  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the 
savings  and  loans,  the  mutual  savings  banlis 
or  the  commercial  banks.  It  will  result  only 
In  the  flow  of  funds  from  the  financial 
Intermediaries  to  the  open  markets. 

These  are  the  disciplines.  Again,  the  only 
answer  In  this  period  is  one  of  flexibility. 

I   have   no   love   tor  cottitrols.   nor  am  I 
trying  to  sell  controls  to  you  today,  nor  do 

1  have  any  Love  for  an  alkxited  market.  The 
fact  remains  that  we  are  on  the  hook  of  a 
controlled  market  with  portfolios  held 
B*tificially  low  from  World  Wax  n  to  th« 
present  time. 


To  get  way  from  this  period  of  time  it  is 
going  to  take  the  best  capacities  and  the 
best  thinking  that  we  have  to  avoid  painful 
and  serious  consequences.  Right  now.  we 
are  In  the  period  of  strong  withdrawal 
symptoms. 

The  the  world  of  reality,  the  only  sane 
method  Is  to  pirovide  some  method  for  les.s 
rapid  adjiistment.  than  we  are  seeing,  and 
we  have  seen,  within  the  las*  six  monUis 
To  me,  this  can  only  come  about  with  the 
use  of  flexible  controls  in  the  hands  of  a 
regulator  who  will  allow  for  movement  to 
the  free  market  the  long-run  objectives  with- 
out tearing  at  the  fabric  in  the  intervening; 
period  of  time. 

This  is  the  only  answer  that  regulatory 
agencies,  as  representatives  of  resjwnsible 
Government,  can  pirovide.  We  mtist  pro- 
vide. I  believe,  at  this  time,  for  methods  of 
orderly  adjustment.  These  can  only  be 
created  by  flexible  tools  and  possible  regula- 
tion across  the  board 

That  means  not  Just  banks  under  ccilii'.gs 
and  imder  regulatory  controls,  but  mutual 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loans,  and  pos.sibly 
Insurance  companies  under  the  same  type  of 
regulatory  factor. 

We  must  move  to  a  free  market.  I  have 
no  question  about  that.  But  we  must  also 
be  concerned  with  the  fact  that  above  all, 
we  must  maintain  confidence  in  a  system 
that  is  basically  sound  and  find  the  methods 
that  the  regulatory  agencies  can  use  to  m.un- 
taln  that  confidence. 

I  am  certain,  that  even  without  new  tools. 
all  of  the  agencies  are  going  to  use  every 
facility,  at  their  command,  to  maintain  con- 
fidence In  the  system.  This  will  be  done 
with  some  tools  of  flexibility.  It  may  bo  less 
painful. 

I  presume  what  I  am  saying  today  Is  th.U 
we  have  some  problems  and  we  do  live  in 
the  short  run  and  the  adjustment  Is  pain- 
ful and  difflctUt.  I  think  I  am  also  trying 
to  say  "thanks"  to  you  for  allowing  me  the 
luxury,  momentarily,  of  unburdening  my 
mind.    This  has  some  therapy,  also. 

We  live  In  difficult  times. 

Thank  you. 


July  IS,  1966 
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Jaine$  Drought'$  Letter  to  Harry  Gilroy, 
of  New  York  Time$,  Carries  Insult  to 
Members  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CXJNNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  July  13. 1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  bring  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  rather  unfortunate  terminology  used 
by  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  in  describing  publica- 
tions totally  or  in  part  financed  by  an 
author.  The  descriptive  term  used  l»y 
the  Foimdation  is  "vanity."  Is  it  appro- 
priate or  right  to  Imply  that  a  man  Is  vain 
if  he  contributes  to  the  publication  of  his 
own  woi*?  I  think  the  term  lends  only 
Injury  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts  In 
America — the  ralson  d'etre  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation. 

Insult  is  added  to  injury  by  another 
revelation  In  Mr.  James  Drought's  letter 


to  Mr.  Harry  Gilroy,  of  the  Nevr  York 
Times.  This  time  the  Insult  Is  directed 
to  the  Members  of  Congress.  CThalrman 
Roger  L.  Stevens'  special  assistant,  Prank 
Crowther.  has  been  reported  as  saying 
tliat  being  recommended  to  the  Founda- 
tion for  a  writer's  grant  by  a  local  Rep- 
resentative Is  not  only  not  helpful  "but 
may  Wnder  chances  that  a  WTlter  will  be 
con.sidered." 
Dr.  Drought's  letter  follows: 

Skylight  Press,  Inc.. 
NorwaVc.  Conn.,  July  4, 1966. 
Mr.  H.^RRY  GnjioY, 
The  New  York  Times, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Harry  :  I  hope  you  will  consider  the 
following  newsworthy,  because  I  believe  It 
has  far-reaching  healthy  ramlflcaUons  for 
the  entire  book  industry  In  this  coimtry. 

As  you  know,  after  publishing  eight  books 
of  mine  in  354  years,  Skylight  U  having  dlfll- 
culty  raising  the  capital  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Drugoth  trilogy  by  publishing  the 
final  two  novels  In  it  which  would  be  my 
ninth  .-uid  tenth  books.  Most  all  of  our  capi- 
tal must  come  out  of  profits,  and  although 
we  have  been  extraordinarily  successfiol  In 
the  marketplace — selling  nearly  550.000  cop- 
ies of  my  first  seven  works,  and  garnering  a 
great  deal  of  world-wide  acclaim  and  recogni- 
tion—our costs  have  been  considerable  since 
we  were  forced  to  establish  a  new  company,  a 
new  author  and  new  titles  on  almost  no 
capital  to  start. 

We  attempted  to  make  public  to  our  many 
friends  and  devoted  readers  that  we  would 
have  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase Drugoth  n.  We  released  this  Infor- 
mation and  even  took  advertisements  to  get 
the  message  across  to  them.  Since  then 
m-'iny  p«>sslblllties  for  financing  the  consider- 
able cost  of  compleUng  the  trilogy  have  been 
advocated. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  Senator  Dood  and  even 
Senator  Proxmirb  (who  chairs  the  Senate 
sub-committee  on  Small  Business)  attempt- 
ed to  help  us  get  a  Small  Business  Loan  for 
the  ptupose  of  producing  the  trilogy.  How- 
ever, their  endorsements  turned  out  to  be 
Ineffective  because  of  a  qualifying  clause  In 
the  legislation  which  denies  Small  Business 
Uians  to  "businesses  engaged  in  publishing 
books,   magazines    and/or   newspapers". 

Naturally,  we  tried  all  avaUable  methods 
of  enlisting  private  capital  and  bank-capital. 
I  believe  the  controversial  nature  of  the  pre- 
vious books  closed  this  channel. 

Recently  our  local  Congressman,  Donald 
Irwin,  subnutted  my  name  for  one  of  the 
writer's  grants  from  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arte  and  the  Humanities.  He  thought 
this  might  provide,  at  least,  the  capital  nec- 
essary for  finishing  the  writing  of  the  trUogy 
and  thus  help  make  the  publishing  of  it 
possible.  b  " 

Although  we  assumed  that  I  was  eligible 
Lorna  found  out  very  recently  that  being 
recommended  by  the  local  Representative 
Is  not  only  not  helpful  "but  may  hinder 
chances  that  a  writer  will  be  considered" 
or  so  reported  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  tlie 
National  Foundation,  a  Mr.  Crowther  He 
said  that  most  of  the  awardees  would  be 
chosen  by  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  Since  I  have  not  been  asked 
to  be  a  member  of  this  private  organization 
I  assumed  to  would  have  Uttle  sympathy 
for  my  need  or  my  project.  Mr.  Crowther 
also  informed  us.  however,  that  Carolyn 
Klzer  who  works  directly  for  the  Pounda- 
ticn  as  "Director  for  Literary  Programs" 
is  supervising  the  appllcatlona  for  grants 
and  screening  worthy  artists  and  project* 
for  consideration. 

I  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Mlse  Klzer.  telling 
her    I    wanted    to    complete    the    Drugoth 


trilogy.  I  enclosed  copies  of  my  first  seven 
books,  aa  well  as  a  copy  of  the  eighth,  which 
a*  you  know  is  Drugoth  I.  th*  first  book  in 
the  trilogy.  I  Included  some  of  the  favor- 
able world-wide  critical  response  to  thl* 
boc*  hoping  that  It  might  suggest  a  neces- 
sity for  the  trilogy  to  be  completed. 

This  weekend  I  received  a  note  from  Miss 
Klzer,  enclosing  an  application  blank  and 
Instruction  forms  on  how  to  complete  it. 

On  page  2  of  the  instruction  booklet  I 
found  the  following: 

"Writers  should  provide  a  bibliography 
of  published  work  (although  in  the  case  of 
prolific  and  frequently-published  authors, 
the  bibliography  may  be  limited  to  five  short 
stories,  five  long  or  ten  brief  poems,  and  five 
to  ten  essays  or  reviews.  List  all  book  pub- 
lications.) 'Vanity  publications  (those  for 
which  the  author  has  paid  aU.  or  part,  of 
the  expense  of  publication)  must  be  listed 
aa  such." 

As  you  know,  my  first  two  books.  "The 
Secret"  and  "Mover,"  were  published  entirely 
at  my  personal  expense,  and  their  original 
sale  was  the  very  thing  which  provided  the 
capital  that  Skylight  Press  Inc.  was  formed 
on.  Since  then,  whatever  capital  Skylight 
has  operated  on  has  come  from  profits,  a 
small  bank  loan  for  which  I  personally  had 
to  be  the  co-signer,  and  any  funds  that  I 
could  return  Into  the  business  from  the 
royalties  and  salary  that  it  paid  me.  I  think 
of  the  manner  In  which  I  have  published 
my  work  as  almost  exactly  similar  to  the 
method  of  operation  which  In  drama,  phono- 
graph records,  and  now  movies  Is  described 
as  "Independent  Production." 

Yet,  I  find  that  In  order  to  fUl  out  my 
application  and  become  eligible  for  a  writ- 
er's grant  from  this  national  foundation 
(which  gets  Its  funds  from  the  broad  taxa- 
Uon  base  that  I  am  part  of)  I  must  ascribe 
a  descriptive  term  to  my  books.  'Vanity*, 
which  brands  me  with  a  motive  that  I  find 
despicable.  (In  any  court  of  law  the  use 
of  the  term  "Vanity"  in  relation  to  a  piece 
of  work  would  be  grounds  for  libel  action 
on  the  part  of  the  producer,  because  if  his 
production  is  pubUc  then  anyone  who 
ascribes  the  term  "Vanity"  to  It  is  attribut- 
ing private  motive  for  a  public  act  and  to 
do  this  Is  Illegal  and  damaging.) 

Therefore.  I  find  I  have  my  choice:  1)  libel 
myself  and  flU  out  the  application:  or  2) 
deny  myself  as  a  writer  any  possibility  for 
being  eligible  for  a  grant,  the  funds  of  which 
I  help  to  create  by  paying  taxes  on  the  very 
royalties  that  these  books  have  earned  me! 
I  refuse  to  chose  between  these  two  alter- 
naUves.  Both  of  them  seem  equallv  unjust 
to  me. 

Instead  I  am  considering  protesting  the 
despicable,  illegal,  and  damaging  stipulating 
for  application.  I  happen  to  think  that  small 
Independent  firms  like  mine  should  be  fa- 
vored rather  than  discriminated  against  in 
regard  to  their  writers  being  eligible  to  re- 
ceive national  grants.  If  my  work  were  pub- 
lished by  a  large  and  powerful  corporation, 
operating  off  a  large  capital  base.  I  believe 
I  should  be  entitled  to  advancements  for 
completing  any  work  my  publisher  wishes  to 
publish.  The  very  fact  that  I  personally 
financed  the  Independent  vehicle  that  pub- 
lishes me  should  entitle  me  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  writer  to  look  to  this  tax- 
supported  source  for  help. 

It  seems  that  my  protest  can  take  only  two 
shapes.  1)  Public  denouncement  of  the 
Foundation,  its  program  for  literary  grants 
to  writers,  and  its  rationale  for  best  select- 
ing worthy  projects,  because  It  obviously  fa- 
vors those  writers  whose  work  is  published 
by  large  corporations  and  discriminates 
against  "Independents."  2)  Refusal  to  pay 
my  personal  Income  taxes,  rather  than  sub- 
sidize a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and    the    Humanities    which    discriminates 
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against  me  as  an  "Independent  Book  Pub- 
lisher" and  author. 

I  believe  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say 
that  no  work  of  mine  would  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  past,  the  present,  oi'  in  the 
forseeable  future  by  any  large  established 
corporate  publisher,  and  had  I  not  been  wUl- 
ing  U)  be  personally  responsible  for  creating 
my  own  publishing  vehicle  none  of  my  work 
would  be  public  today.  (We  have  files  and 
files  full  of  letters  to  substantiate  this  from 
every  large  corporate  publisher  tiUTiing 
down  our  requests  for  publication  of  my 
work,  for  distribution  help,  etc.) 

Also,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  critical  com- 
mentary the  work  has  garnered,  upon  be- 
ing m.ade  public  by  me.  as  well  as  the  550  000 
in  sales,  indicates  that  at  least  very  many 
people  believe  that  my  efforts  through  Sky. 
light  were  worthwhile. 

It  Is  important  to  me  that  my  view  be 
made  public.  I  think  my  readers  deserve 
to  know  why  I  refuse  to  avail  myself  of  this 
possibility  for  providing  them  with  the  com- 
pleted trilogy,  and  I  think  I  deserve  the 
right  to  protect  myself  from  this  kind  of 
discrimination  which  I  can  combat  only  by 
making  my  charge  public.  I  think  also  that 
the  many  "Independent  Publishers"  spring- 
ing up  across  the  country  deser^'e  to  be  ai)- 
pralsed  of  the  situation  by  exposure  to  my 
view.  Of  course,  I  also  believe  that  any  de- 
cent newspaperman  should  be  a  little  bit 
outraged  that  a  writer  should  be  forced  to 
ascribe  a  motive  of  "Vanity"  to  his  efforts 
Just  because  he  finances  the  production  of 
his  work. 

I  know  one  thing:  If  Mr.  Arthur  Havs 
Sulzberger  really  believes  all  those  things  he 
told  my  graduating  class  from  Knox  College 
In  1956.  Galesburg.  Illinois,  then  he  will  want 
hU  newspaper  to  report  my  view  of  this 
matter  as  thoroughly  and  objectively  as  pos- 
sible. ' 
Cordially. 

James  Drovght. 


Rees  Supports  Amendment  To  Restrict 
Foreign  Aid  to  United  Arab  Republic 

SPEECH 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALIPORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  14, 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (H.R.  15750)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

I  firmly  believe  that  economic  assist- 
ance should  be  withheld  from  countries 
which  persist  In  policies  of  belligerence 
and  in  preparation  for  their  execution. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  blU  win  make  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress clear  concerning  the  bellicose  atti- 
tude of  General  Nasser  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic  toward  the  estabUshment 
of  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Intent  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  [Mr 
Farbstein  and  Mr.  Halpern]  Is  clear  to 
all  of  us: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
act  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unlee*  the 
President  finds  and  reports  within  30  days  of 
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such  flndlngs  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  that  «uch 
assistance  Is  essential  to  the  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States,  and  further  that  such 
asBlstance  will  neither  directly  or  Indirectly 
assist  In  aggressive  actions  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  should  be  for 
those  countries  believing  in  peace — those 
which  are  concerned  with  the  peaceful 
development  of  their  economies. 

Unfortunately  the  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion of  aid  we  have  given  the  United  Arab 
Republic  since  the  commencement  of  our 
aid  program  has  done  little  to  promote 
the  peaceful  intentions  of  this  country. 
Today  the  United  Arab  Republic  has  over 
60,000  troops  in  the  country  of  Yemen  ac- 
tually engaging  in  a  civil  war,  while  re- 
fusing to  deal  with  the  situation  in  a 
peaceful  manner.  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  continually  goaded  the  Arab 
extremists  to  war  against  the  State  of 
Israel  and  has  led  the  escalation  of  the 
Middle  East  arms  race.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  has  for  18  years  done  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  a  reasonable 
solution  to  the  sad  plight  ol  the  Arab 
refugees. 

I  am  afraid  that  much  of  the  impact  of 
our  aid  these  past  years  has  been  to  free 
United  Arab  Republic  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  more  and  more  Soviet  arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  last  month  the 
House  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
food-for-freedom  bill  to  prevent  food 
sales  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  sales 
are  in  the  national  interest.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill  now  before 
us  will  bo  consistent  with  the  House's 
previous  action. 

In  conclusion,  miay  I  say  that  our 
policy  should  not  only  affect  the  aggres- 
sive actions  of  Nasser  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  but  all  nations  receiving 
aid  who  would  use  this  aid  In  perpetrat- 
ing militant  acts  against  their  neighbors. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PtJBLIC.^TION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Ck>DK  OF  Laws  of  the  Untted  St.^tes 

TrruE  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 

RBCORO;    AUIANGEMENT,    STTLE,    CONTENTS. 

AWD  tNDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have   control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style   of   the   Congres- 
sional RxcoBS,  and  while  providing  that 
It  ahall  be  substantially  a  verbatLm  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  CoNCRsssioNAt. 
Racoao  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1885,  c.  23,  {  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Trrur  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   xllus- 
TKATiONs,  If  APS.  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  RxcoiD  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
19S8,  c.  630,  i  2,  49  Stat.  154fi  ) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  tot  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  oX  the  CoMcaiasiONAL  Rxcosa 
tike  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
tlie  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
BenatCTS,  Bepreaentatlves,  and  Delegates  la 
mpecUully  inTltod: 


1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  prrx:eed  wlihoui  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  prr/ceedinejs  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  OiScial  Reporters  of 
the  C«.)NCRESsioNAi.  Rf.cord,  in  7'j -point  type; 
and  all  m:itter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  oi  Members  of  Congress,  other  tiian 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  dociunents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Rllord  shall  be  printed  in  6'.>-point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence:  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  letral 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessiiry. 

3.  Return  of  manu.icripi. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  retvirned  to  the  Government  Print- 
hjR  OiPice  not  later  Uian  9  o'clock  p  m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  if  all  of 
E.iid  mriniLscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Rf.cikd  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
t!ie  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  m.^nu.script  is 
furnislied  later  than  12  o'chx:k  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter — The  manuscript  of 
speecl'.es  containing  tabular  sUitements  to  be 
published  m  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
h;inds  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p  m..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  ftirnished — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print  "  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  dav,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  tspe,  and  not  more  than 
si.ic  setji  fit  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers Wiliiout  charge. 

6.  Notat-.on  of  wUliheld  rcrnarks — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
F>ublic  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (Hou-'^e  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  T!iirty-day  hmit  — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  h.is  been  w  thheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  eacli  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  anal  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.    Any  revision  shall  consist  only 


of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

lOia).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks;  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  slno  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Hou.se. 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Hou.scs 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Pointer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


Higher  Education  for  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MASTLANXt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.    Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  District  of  Columbia,  la 
now  rending  before  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate-    The  following  article  by  E>r. 
Carl  Bode  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
discusses  this  very  Important  Issue: 
■K  Great  UNrvERsrrY  That  Never  Was 
{By  Carl  Bode) 
Today  each  of  J.he  great  capitals  of  the 
world,  from  Moscow  to  Tokyo,  has  a  great 
university.     Except  Washington. 

It  isn't  as  If  the  problems  before  us  dont 
grow  more  massive,  more  formidable  every 
day.  Our  attitude  may  have  been  appro- 
priate during  the  pastoral  age  of  our  Repub- 
lic, say  in  the  Presidency  of  Jefferson,  but  it 
seems  a  little  unrealistic  now.  And  yet  the 
efforts  to  provide  a  first-class  university  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  nothing 
but  dismal  falliu-es. 

Instead  of  one  great  university  we  have 
five  middling  ones.  Each  has  Its  areas  of 
strength;  each  has  some  eminent  man  on 
Its  faculty.  But  it  Is  no  service  to  gloss 
over  the  truth,  and  the  truth  was  reaffirmed 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  Allen  Carter  published 
An  Assessment  of  Quality  in  Graduate 
Education.  He  polled  professors  over  the 
country  to  find  out  how  they  rated  American 
universities  at  the  graduate  level.  The 
verdict  on  our  local  Institutions  was  deeply 
disappointing.  I  should  add  that  my  own 
university  in  the  Maryland  suburbs,  failed 
to  fare  much  better. 

As  I  see  It.  from  a  worm's-eye  view,  the 
blame  lies  In  two  places.  It  falls,  first,  on 
the  leadership  of  the  local  universities.  The 
boards  that  appoint  the  presidents  have  long 
been  the  essence  of  mediocrity  and  they 
have  chosen  presidents  in  their  own  Image. 
An  academic  statesman  would  have  made 
them  feel  uncomfortable;  a  visionary  would 
have  made  them  nervous.  If  somewhere  In 
the  history  of  higher  education  there  has 
been  a  great  president  or  two—and  I  know 
that  aroused  alumni  will  remind  us  about 
them — they  linger  only  as  names  over  Ivy- 
covered  entrances. 

For  the  strongest  ns  well  as  the  weakest 
of  them  faltered  before  the  profound  Indif- 
ference of  the  citizens  of  Washington.  The 
brute  fact  Is  that  even  now  the  people  who 
manage  the  District  and  the  people  who  live 
la  the  District  do  not  prize  higher  edtication 
enough  to  fight  for  it.  On  them  t?ie  bulk  of 
the  bhxme  must  fall.  At  this  moment  Con- 
gress Is  shrugging  off  a  bill  to  .-.tart  a  four- 
year  college.  At  this  moment  the  civU-rlghts 
groups  are  laboring  and  picketing  for  other 
things.     Education  Is  still  an  orphan. 

I  am  afraid  It  will  continue  to  be,  and 
I  have  history  on  my  side.  As  far  back  as 
160  years  ago.  In  the  thne  of  Jefferson  as  It 
happens,  a  notable  proposal  for  a  great  uni- 
versity was  laid  before  the  Congress  and  the 
people.  They  Ignored  It,  as  they  Ignored  Its 
successors.    But  for  those  who  value  educa- 


Appendix 

tlon  the  original  proposal  has  a  certain  mel- 
ancholy Interest,  and  so  I  give  Its  high- 
lights. 

The  ideas  come  from  Joel  Barlow,  a  writer 
ajad  diplomat  of  the  early  Republic,  In  the 
shape  of  a  Prospectus  of  a  National  Insti- 
tution. Many  of  his  suggestions  are  still 
sensible.  He  saw  the  chief  Jobs  of  a  Federal 
tmlverslty  as  teaching  and  research  (he  even 
used  the  word  research).  The  currlctilum 
would  Include  moral,  political  and  sclenUfic 
studies — fit  subjects  for  the  new  Nation.  It 
would  Include  some  study  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  Barlow  defended  against  the  puritan 
charge  that  they  led  to  degeneracy. 

To  manage  the  university  there  would  be 
a  board  of  16  trustees  and  a  chancellor,  aU 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Attached  to  the  university  would  be 
a  university  press.  There  would  be  labora- 
tories, libraries  and  gardens  for  botanical 
and  agricultural  experiments.  The  two  serv- 
ice academies  and  a  museum  might  also  be 
attached. 

E\'en  now  the  prospect  can  kindle  the 
Imagination.  Imagine  a  splendid  campus, 
with  much  of  the  scientific  research  done 
today  In  the  Federal  Government  brought 
together  In  Its  halls.  Imagine  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian,  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  all  on  the  same  stately  quad- 
rangle and  all  related  through  the  common 
aim  of  illuminating  and  enobUng  the  mind. 
Imagine  West  Point  and  the  Naval  Academy 
humanized  by  being  in  a  notable  center  for 
humane  studies. 

The  money  for  the  Federal  university 
Barlow  believed,  would  come  from  private 
citizens  and  from  the  Government.  It  woiild 
surely  be  provided  because  the  need  was  so 
plain.  As  he  said,  the  people  are  our  mas- 
ters; "They  must  be  Instructed  In  their 
work.-  He  felt  certain  that  the  time  was 
ripe.  "The  project,-  he  announced,  "is 
brought  forward  at  a  happy  moment  "  That 
was  In  1806.  Jefferson  hhnself  once  observed 
that  It  took  thne  to  persuade  the  people  to  do 
even  what  was  for  their  own  good.  But  160 
years? 


Fort    Sheridan    Bids    CoL    Ben    Chapla 
Farewell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker  my 
friend,  Col.  Benjamin  C.  Chapla,  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Sheridan,  HI., 
for  the  past  4  years,  is  leaving  this  post 
on  July  28  to  become  deputy  post  com- 
mander at  Carlisle  BaiTacks,  Pa. 

A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  MilitaiT  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  In  1929,  Colonel 
Chapla  distinguished  himself  as  an  In- 
fantry battalion  commander  during 
World  War  H,  taking  part  in  five  combat 
campaigns  including  the  Normandy  and 
Brest  Peninsula  engagements  in  France 
the  Ardeaaes  breakthrough  in  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Hurtgens  Forest  assault 


In  GeiTnany.  He  had  become  executive 
officer  of  the  28th  Infanti-y,  8th  Infantry 
Division,  at  the  time  our  troops  made 
contact  with  the  Russian  forces  north  of 
Berlin,  where  the  Grcnnans  surrendered. 
Colonel  Chapla  also  served  in  South 
Korea  and  In  many  other  posts. 

In  addition  to  his  career  as  a  combat 
officer.  Colonel  Chapla  served  during  1952 
as  a  professor  of  military  science  and  tac- 
tics at  St.  John's  University,  Collegeville, 
Minn.  Later  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Pentagon  as  executive  secretary  In  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  career  plan- 
ning in  the  Axmy. 

Colonel  Chapla's  military  ser\1ce  has 
been  recognized  by  the  award  of  many 
honors  and  citations.  He  was  decorated 
three  times  for  bravery  in  combat  and, 
in  addition,  received  the  French  Crolx 
de  Guerre  avec  Etoile.  As  a  result  of  hLs 
service  In  the  Korean  conflict  he  was 
decorated  by  the  Korean  Minister  of 
Defense  with  the  Ulchl  Medal  with  Silver 
Star. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ob.vnved  condi- 
tions at  Fort  Sheridan  since  Colonel 
Chapla  assumed  his  command  there  in 
1962.  During  this  period  I  have  noted 
the  excellent  care  given  to  the  physical 
surroundings  at  Fort  Sheridan,  as  well 
as  to  the  high  morale  of  the  military 
and  civilian  personnel  at  this  historic 
Army  post.  Fort  Sheridan  celebrated  its 
75th  anniversary  last  year.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, with  the  approval  of  this  Con- 
gress, authorized  a  transfer  of  the  5th 
Army  Headquarters  from  the  south  side 
of  Chicago  to  Fort  Sheridan.  The  able 
assistance  provided  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  the  committees  of  the 
Congre-ss,  as  well  as  the  repuUtlon  of 
Fort  Sheridan  under  Colonel  Chapla's 
command,  contributed  substantially  to 
this  result. 

The  officers  and  men  at  Fort  Sheridan 
have  come  to  admire  and  respect  this 
courageous  Infantrj'man  and  able  ad- 
ministrator. In  addition,  the  citizens  of 
the  surrounding  and  nearby  civilian  com- 
munities have  developed  an  afTectlon  for 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Chapla  which  will  en- 
dure long  after  their  departure  from  Fort 
Sheridan. 

Many  friends  of  Colonel  Chapla,  In- 
cluding an  outstanding  group  of  gov- 
ernmental, military,  civic,  and  business 
leaders,  will  be  Joining  together  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  on  July  26.  Under  the 
general  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Arsene  J. 
Dcnoyer  and  representatives  of  the  Wau- 
kegan-North  Chicago  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Uie  military  liaison  committee  of 
the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Lt.  Gen. 
Joseph  A.  Teece,  retired,  and  many  oth- 
er residents  of  the  12th  Illinois  Congres- 
sional District  will  gather  at  6:30  pm. 
at  the  Glen  Flora  Country  Club,  Wau- 
kcgan.  111.,  on  Tuesday,  July  26,  at  a  re- 
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ceptlon  and  dinner  honoring  this  out- 
standing man  of  the  Army. 

I  am  proud  to  include  Colonel  Chapla 
as  one  of  my  good  friends,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  him  my 
appreciation  for  a  Job  well  done  at  Fort 
Sheridan  and  to  convey  to  him  and  his 
wife.  Opal,  my  wishes  for  a  pleasant  and 
successful  tour  of  duty  at  his  new  post 
In  the  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pa. 


Remarks  of  Congressman  Fogarty  at  the 
Catholic  Hospital  Association  Annual 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   BHOOX   XSIJLND  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 
Address  bt  Congress.man  Joh.v  E,   Focarty, 

Catholic    Hospital    .^ssociatiu.v     Annual 

CoNv-ENTio.N,    Cllveh:;d,    Ohio,    Jvse    16. 

1966 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  TA>'J;iy  with  so  many 
of  the  members,  friends,  and  w-'.I-wishers 
of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Associ.ition.  I  wel- 
comed Father  Flanagans  Invitation  to  talk 
briefly  with  you  abou:  culc  and  political  cli- 
mates, the  nece.=sity  fur  social  legislation,  and 
the  potential  impact  of  some  of  that  legisU- 
tlon  on  basic  values  and  ito  relationship  to 
the  provision  of  health  services  in  a  plural- 
istic society.  I  welcomed  his  invitation  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  the  .Association 
»nd  Its  member  hospitals  must  seek  an  in- 
creasingly Important  role  in  providing  health 
care  under  the  chanfring  philosophies  that 
have  surfaced  In  recent  and  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

As  you  know,  your  representatives  in 
Washington  are  dolns  their  utmost  to  ob- 
tain the  widest  cooperation  of  our  public 
and  private  forces  In  remolding  the  health 
aspects  of  our  society.  In  the  process.  Im- 
portant questions  are  raised  and  important 
decisions  must  be  made  at  many  levels. 

Aa  one  of  the  forces  whose  support  mtist 
be  marshaled  In  this  effort,  the  Catholic  Hos- 
pital Association  represents  one  of  these 
levels.  When  an  organization  of  this  nature 
meets  In  plenary  session,  major  questions  of 
public  as  well  as  of  Internal  policy  come  un- 
der the  gavel  and  controversy  abounds  in  the 
give-and-take  of  discussion.  Under  our 
democratic  system,  this  is  as  it  should  be 
and  an  entirely  healthy  situation. 

When  Father  Flanagan  invited  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  1966  convention,  he  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  an  information  copy  of 
your  planned  program.  As  I  re.ad  it  over. 
your  choice  of  •'Commitment  to  Values'  as 
the  convention's  theme  struck  me  as  both 
happy  and  logical. 

It  Is  a  happy  choice  becavise  the  Hospital 
Apoetolate  Is  firmly  rooted  in  commitment 
to  Taluee,  practical  as  well  as  religious  and 
humanitarian,  values  whose  dimensions  grow 
ever  largar  as  your  hospitals  assume  greater 
resfKinsibllitles. 

It  is  a  logical  choice  because  It  brings  to 
a  focal  point  a  quality  that  has  characterized 
the  Aaoclatlon  from  Its  very  beginning.  As 
erldence  I  might  cite: 

Father  Moullnler's  InlUal  commitment  to 
hospital  standardization  and  his  later  con- 
cept of  educational  commitment; 


Father  Schwltella's  commitment  \o  the 
voluntary  hospital; 

Monsigi-.or  Griffin's  commitment  to  rfhipha- 
Eis  on  the  human  side  cf  the  hogpluil; 

Monsignor  McGowan's  commitment  to 
community  involvement:  and 

Father  F'i  iii.ii:  ,n's  CL.nunitment  to  de- 
termine the  role  of  the  Catholic  hospital  in 
a  society  that  grows  more  complex  day  by 
day. 

I  '.v...-  al.'^o  pleased  to  learn  of  the  Monsignor 
McGow.in  Memorial  Address,  which  will  be 
delivered  later  today. 

Monsignor  D.  A.  McGowan.  or  "Father 
Luke."  as  hs  w.as  affectionately  known  to 
mc«.t  of  us.  was  a  close  friend  of  mine  for 
many  years.  His  per^;onal  attributes  and 
everything  his  life  stood  for  have  already 
made  him  a  candidate  for  unofficial  canoniza- 
tion by  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well.  But 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  "devil's  advo- 
cate." 

There  Is  no  need  to  list  Father  Luke's 
achievements  far  this  audience.  WTien  Car- 
dinal Cushing  preached  at  Father  Luke's  sil- 
ver Jubilee  as  a  priest  In  1959,  he  declared 
that  the  morL-iignor's  "accomplishments  are 
too  numerous  to  mention."  I  will  abide  by 
Cardinal  Cti.'-hing's  Judgment. 

I  recall  Patter  Luke's  significant  contribu- 
tirn  to  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association's 
publication.  "A  Voluntary  Approach  to  a 
National  Health  I^rogram."  written  in  con- 
junction wifn  Monsignors  John  O'Grady  and 
George  Louts  Smith.  When  it  Appeared  in 
1949  this  docximent  pre.sented  a  "positive 
statement  of  Catholic  social  principles  con- 
cerning the  individual,  the  state,  society  arid 
the  place  of  government  in  relation  to  the 
hepJth  care"  of  people.  By  providing  a  crys- 
tal-clear statement  of  Catholic  thought  on 
current  health  proposals  It  brought  those 
concepts  back  into  the  mainstream  of  con- 
temporary health  philosophy.  In  addition, 
it  spared  no  words  In  pointing  out  certain 
obMgatioiis  under  the  principles  of  social 
Ju.<^tice    firpt   expressed    by    Pope    Leo    XIII. 

Father  Luke  had  a  conifw.^ion  for  all  hu- 
manity that  enabled  him  to  find  something 
likeable  and  admirable  in  everyo.Te  he  met. 
And.  no  matter  their  differences,  no  one  who 
met  Monsignor  McGowan  could  fall  to  react 
to  him. 

None  of  us  who  knew  this  wonderful  priest 
will  ever  forget  him:  now  that  he  Is  forever 
on  the  side  of  the  angels,  the  Monsignor  Mc- 
Gowan -Address  will  serve  as  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  Father  Luke. 

In  my  2.5  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
civic  climates.  If  I  can  indulge  In  a  bit  of 
oversimplification,  some  were  hot  enough  to 
establish  the  validity  of  President  Truman's 
f.^mous  rem.ark  about  ".  .  .  getting  out  of 
the  kitchen  "  Others  were  sufficiently  frigid 
to  banish  certain  proposed  legislation  to  a 
permanent  deepfreeze.  But,  In  any  c»ise, 
their  influence  Is  undeniable. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  tliat  civic 
climate  arises  from  the  manifold  changes 
that  occur  in  the  socio-economic-polit:c,tl 
conditions  present  during  a  given  period  of 
time  in  our  country — changes  which  affect 
any  consideration  of  our  nation's  health 
needs.  Today's  civic  climate  involves  such 
variables  as  population  explosion  and  popu- 
lation shifts,  urbanization  and  ex-urtaanlza- 
tion.  the  breathtaking  explosion  of  knowl- 
edtre  triscerert  by  scientific  and  technological 
advances,  automation  and  its  Implications, 
and  changing  patterns  in  age  groups,  with 
increa-^in^  numbers  of  very  young  and  very 
old  people. 

As  a  result  of  the  pres..ure  of  these  factors, 
the  focus  of  health  services  has  changed. 
As  communicable  disea.se3  decrease,  prime  at- 
tention is  paid  to  chronic  dise.i3es.  And,  In 
addition  to  insisting  upon  stronger  preven- 
tive health  programs,  our  people  'want  pro- 
tection from  an  environment  that  Is  being 


Increasingly  contaminated  with  disease-pro- 
ducing substances. 

In  brief,  we  have  witnessed  in  this  country 
since  World  Wax  n  the  birth  and  coming  to 
maturity  of  a  national  philosophy  of  health, 
expounded  by  an  Increasingly  health-con- 
scious and  Increasingly  sophisticated  citi- 
zenry. Our  Citizens  have  come  to  recognize 
the  need  for  comprehensive  personal.'ond  en- 
vironmental health  services,  and  they  have 
acquired  the  means  toward  realization  by  a 
favorable  combination  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  events. 

Now,  while  Mark  Twain  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  nobody  ever  did  anything  about  the 
weather,  the  same  statement  dots  not  hold 
true  with  reference  to  "climate,"  civic  or 
political.  Let  me  give  a  few  examples  frcm 
history — incidentally,  two  of  them  were  phv- 
sicians,  and  both  of  them  were  significantly 
able  to  .alter  the  "climate  '  of  their  times. 

Con.sider  Dr.  Tliomas  Wakley,  an  English 
physician  of  a  century  ago.  Here  was  a  man 
who  was  certainly  outsiae  the  EstablLshment 
as  it  then  existed— yet,  because  his  livelihood 
was  threatened  by  the  conscr\-ative  "climate" 
of  the  College  of  Royal  Physicians  in  London. 
he  entered  politics  and  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment. During  his  career,  his  legislative  ef- 
forts won  him  much  prestige,  but  he  re- 
mained proudest  of  his  "Eill  for  Registration 
of  Qualified  Practitioners  .  .  ."  which  led  to 
the  passrge  of  the  Bill  of  1858,  the  present 
le;j.il  b.".sis  for  English  medical  practice. 

Consider  Rudolf  Virchow.  Tills  young 
pathTlogist,  even  before  banishment  from 
Berlin  and  subsequent  fame  In  Wurzburg. 
dared  to  challenge  the  "climate"  of  the  Pni.^- 
Eian  government  fur  v.-hat  he  termed  "cen- 
turies of  ne';lect  and  corruption  which  were 
the  foundation  for  the  povertv  and  ignorance 
of  the  people."  Vlrchow's  efforts  were  Instru- 
mental In  bringing  about  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  in  which  he  was  a  leadliig  fignxe.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  government  was  over- 
thrown, Virchow  realized— and  persisted  In 
stating— that  the  Revolution  was  "essentially 
social."  An  objective  apprair.a  will  substan- 
tiate his  claim. 

But  let  us  move  closer  to  home — right  here 
to  Ohio  In  our  own  time.  I  h.ive  in  mind  the 
c,a.=e  of  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults.  This  naUonal  organi- 
zation came  Into  existence  because  one  man, 
Mr.  Edgar  F.  Allen  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  was 
shocked  by  his  son's  tragic  death  and  dis- 
tressed by  the  pitiful  Inadequacy  of  our 
knowledge  aljout  and  facilities  for  the  care 
of  crippled  youngsters.  Through  his  per- 
sonal dedication  and  effort,  Mr.  Allen  created 
a  civic  climate  that  was  favorable  to  crip- 
pled children.  Tliat  climate  spread  from  his 
own  community  of  Elyria  to  cover  the  state 
of  Ohio,  and  ultimately  it  blanketed  the  en- 
tire nation. 

The  Catholic  Hospital  Association's  own 
history  Indicates  no  lack  of  ability  to  recog- 
nize climate,  and  to  do  something  about  it  by 
winning  friends  and  Influencing  people— 
and  legislation.  When  certain  by-products 
of  the  flood  of  legislation  that  appeared  dur- 
ing the  great  depression  posed  a  threat  to 
the  voluntary  hospitals  of  America,  these 
Institutions  signaled  their  common  Inter- 
ests by  establishing  a  Joint  Committee  to 
represent  them  In  hearings  on  Federal  legis- 
lation dealing  with  health  and  hospitals 
With  Father  Schwitella  as  Its  spokesman, 
the  Joint  Committee  achieved  outstanding 
results : 

It  won  exemption  for  voluntary  hospitals 
from  the  National  Reconstruction  Adminis- 
tration Code  and  a  proposed  excise  tex  on 
voluntaries. 

It  secured  Federal  help  for  payment  for 
care  of  the  medically  indigent  for  volun- 
taries without  sacrifice  of  their  autonomy. 

It  "insisted  upon  the  philosophical  and 
ethical  implications  of  the  indigent  patient," 
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calUng  these  people  wards  of  society  rather 
than  of  government. 

It  fostered  the  Idea  and  Ideal  of  coopera- 
tion and  partnership,  rather  than  competi- 
tion, between  private  and  public  health 
agencies. 

In  this  regard,  who  has  not  heard  the 
story — perhaps  more  than  once — of  F>resldent 
Roosevelt's  famous  letter  to  the  Catholic 
Hospital  Association  on  the  occasion  of  its 
Silver  Jubilee,  wherein  he  assured  the  Asso- 
ciation of  his  appreciation  of  the  work  for 
the  nation  accomplished  by  the  private  insti- 
tutions and  particularly  by  the  sister's  hos- 
pitals, and  further  described  that  work  as 
".  .  .  for  him  the  chief  argument  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  and  private  Institu- 
tions which  is  so  characteristically  Ameri- 
can in  pattern." 

But  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  hospital  people  to  Involve  them- 
selves In  Influencing  legislation,  and  an  Indi- 
cation of  the  results  that  can  be  achieved  by 
meaningful  Involvement.  Is  found  in  the 
story  of  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1946,  more  familiarly  known  as 
the  Hill-Burton  Act: 

It  marked  the  first  time  that  consideration 
was  given  to  a  measure  providing  for  both 
tax-supported  and   voluntary  hospitals; 

It  marked  the  first  time  that  safeguards 
were  provided  for  the  rights  of  Individual 
Institutions  in  a  sizable  statewide  program; 
and. 

Most  significant  of  all.  It  marked  the  first 
time  that  a  bill  had  been  Initiated,  developed, 
and  perfected  by  the  hospital  associations  of 
America  acting  in  concert. 

The.'-e  are  only  a  few  examples,  but  I  be- 
heve  they  waive  necessity  for  further  proof 
of  the  desirability  for  understantling  and 
helping  to  form— and  thereby  to  Ti^fiuence — 
civic  climate:  and  the  desirability  for  in- 
fluencing—and thereby  helping  to  form- 
legislation. 

The  development  of  legislation  is  a  legiti- 
mate concern  of  any  citizen  or  group  of 
citizens  In  America.  Laws  are  made  to  an- 
swer needs  and.  since  no  lawmaker  can  be 
aware  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  all  the 
needs  of  his  own  constituency,  or  his  own 
geographical  area,  or  the  nation,  there  Is  a 
requirement  that  these  needs  be  known.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Senator  or  a  Con- 
gressman who  has  not  benefited  from  a  few 
spoken  words,  or  a  letter,  or  as  a  result  of 
a  visit  from  citizen's  groups  or  organizational 
committees.  All  of  these  agencies  are  able, 
in  their  own  way.  to  offer  convincing  argu- 
ments for  the  need  of  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation,  and  this  Is  a  legitimate  use  of 
personal  or  group  Influence. 

In  the  fiice  of  the  problems  Inherent  in 
the  mass  of  recently-enacted  hotilth  legisla- 
tion and  of  that  yet  to  come.  It  Is  easy  to 
understiind  the  concern  of  those  responsible 
for  the  management  of  our  CathoUc  hos- 
pitals. Central  to  that  concern  is  the  neces- 
sity to  maintain  present  values  so  that  the 
principles  for  which  the  Catholic  hospital 
stands  will  not  be  aacriflced. 

I  share  the  commitment  of  tJie  Hospital 
Apostolate  to  those  values,  but  I  certainly 
can  offer  no  pan.acea,  nor  would  I,  realizing 
that  for  some  time  your  best  minds  and 
deepest  thinkers  have  focu.-ed  considerable 
energy  on  the  problems  involved. 

While  there  Is  no  disposition  here  to  at- 
tempt to  Illuminate  even  a  single  facet  of  one 
problem.  I  do  believe  that  an  article  I  read 
in  a  f, airly  recent  issue  of  your  publlcaUon, 
"Hospital  Progress."  provides  a  starting  point 
for  the  accommodation  that  must  be  made. 
This  thoughtful  article  pointed  out  that  "We 
have  entered  an  era  of  new  relations  between 
the  Church  and  the  world  .  .  .  with  new 
organizations,  new  Institutions,  new  fields  of 
action  with  their  new  dimensions 
[that]  have  brought  about  new  rolee  for  the 
clergy,  bishops,  religious,  laity  and  the  whole 
Church." 
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The  accommod&tloa  betweem  Chuitsh  and 
world  initiated  by  the  recent  Ecumetiical 
OouncU  is  siwlftly  being  rejected  by  tlie 
actions  of  its  leadecw  and  agencies.  Tbla 
suggests  to  me  that  U  to  timm  toe  our 
Catholic  hospitals  to  take  a  hard  and  realle- 
tlc  look  at  the  future  and  what  it  may  Iwlng. 
Tliere  will  be  .  .  ,  there  can  be  ...  no 
Impact  on  that  future  without  planning. 
Some  nameless  genius  has  epitomized  this 
by  saying  that  we  must  do  more  than  im- 
provise plans  for  the  future — we  must  begin 
to  plan  our  very  Improvisations.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous to  the  discerning  eye  that  unices  more 
of  our  Catholic  ho6pitals  move  from  calm 
waters  directly  Into  the  mainstream  of  hce- 
pltal  affairs,  they  will  be  forced  to  react  to 
situations  and  circumstances  not  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  this  Is  disastrous  In 
strategic  planning. 

If  Father  Luke  were  here  with  us  today. 
I  am  confident  that  he  would  transmit  the 
same  message — those  CathoUc  hospitals  not 
presently  engaged  in  community  dialogue 
and  community  services  must  become  en- 
gaged, and  those  who  are  already  Involved 
must  expand  the  dimensions  of  that  involve- 
ment. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  even  as 
each  generation  is  born  and  passes  away.  It 
leaves  an  inevitable  legacy — Change.  The 
face  of  the  hospital  apostolate  Itself  is  chang- 
ing to  reflect  the  presence  and  pressures  of 
socioeconomic  factors  almost  unknown  only 
a  few  years  ago.  As  a  result,  the  activities 
and  functions  of  our  religious  men  and  wodi- 
en  are  reflecting  a  similar  change. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  It  will  always  re- 
main the  "Apostolate  of  Competency"  of 
which  Father  Flanagan  so  often  speaks. 

The  Catholic  Hospital  Association  has  met 
here  this  week  to  focus  attention  on  the 
many  problems  facing  otir  Catholic  hospitals 
and  to  establish  a  means  of  operation  that 
wlU  guard  against  any  lessening  of  basic 
values  as  It  moves  toward  their  solution. 
When  I  meet  our  religious  people  today.  I 
sense  that  they  have  the  same  qualities  that 
motivated  religious  men  and  women  in  an- 
cient times  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  needy, 
and  I  have  complete  faith  in  their  ability  to 
cope  with  the  complex  health  picture  of  to- 
morrow— and  to  do  so  with  none  of  our  basic 
values  diminished. 

We  cannot  resolve  the  unresolvable.  but 
with  a  full  measure  of  dedication,  selfless- 
ness, and  pfttlenoe,  plus  vigorous  and  imagi- 
native pursuit  of  our  goals,  we  can  fashion 
the  instrumentation — human  and  admin- 
istrative— to  win  through  to  those  goals. 
The  real  threat  may  well  come  from  those 
who  view  the  need  for  adjustment  as  some- 
one else's  struggle. 

I  believe  that  our  denominational  hos- 
pitals have  a  great  service  to  render  in  to- 
morrow's health  panorama.  Come  what 
may,  I  can  visualize  no  circumstances  that 
win  deny  the  need  for  the  particular  zeal 
demonstrated  by  our  religious  people  in 
medical  service.  And  the  other  tangibles 
the  Catholic  hospital  provides  Its  patients  in 
meeting  the  continuing  health  needs  of  mod- 
ern society  help  to  provide  a  balance  In  our 
pluralistic  society — the  same  kind  of  bal- 
ance the  government  recognlz<!d  so  many 
years  ago  when  It  entered  its  first  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  voluntary  hospitals. 
Perhaps  I  could  best  advise  you  In  what- 
ever efforts  you  see  fit  to  make  with  regard 
to  legislation  deriving  from  the  civic  climate 
of  today  by  repeating  the  oft-spoken  Injunc- 
tion of  Father  Moullnler,  the  AssociaUon's 
"Founding  Father."  Father  Moullnler's 
counsel  was  to  "Find  the  facts— filter  the 
facts — fix  the  facts — and  face  the  facts  fear- 
lessly." Fifty  years  of  Association  experience 
indicate  that  action  taken  after  following 
that  formula  has  rarely.  If  ever,  failed  to  be 
appropriate. 

Meanwlille,  your  organization  is  perform- 
ing aa  outstanding  service  by  stimulating 


among  our  people  an  understanding  of  the 
processee  and  problems  Inherent  in  our  free 
society  and  its  government;  by  encouraging 
more  active  participation  and  appearing  In 
the  van  of  that  movement  at  practical  levels: 
and  by  advancing  the  art  of  Involvement, 
thereby  aiding  the  public — and  Congress,  as 
its  representative — In  meeting  the  many 
problems  confronting  us  in  the  health  field. 
Only  with  the  help  of  organizations  such 
as  yours  and  the  assistance  of  public-minded 
citizens  In  every  walk  of  life  can  we  continue 
to  ferret  out  and  do  something  about  this 
nation's  health  needs  and  aspirations.  Given 
that  kind  of  help,  your  Congress  can  move 
to  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  its  own  commit- 
ments. Its  determination  to  make  the  Great 
Society  a  means  to  a  full  life  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  in  his  special  "Study  of 
History,"  has  asserted  that  "The  twentieth 
century  will  be  chiefly  remembered  not  as  an 
age  of  political  conflicts  or  technical  inven- 
tions, but  as  an  age  in  which  human  society 
dared  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
human  race  as  a  practical  objective."  I  be- 
lieve the  CathoUc  Hospital  Association  has 
many  contributions  to  make  toward  that  ob- 
JecUve,  and  I  wish  you  Godspeed  In  their 
accomplishment. 


Captive  Nations  Dajr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  IS,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
liprhted  to  join  today  In  marking  Captive 
Nations  Etev  as  a  part  of  the  observance 
of  Captive  TJatlons  Week  from  July  17 
through  July  23. 

Liberty  Is  our  dearest  possession  in  the 
United  States.  It  Is  a  condition  of  life 
we  seek  not  for  ourselves  alone  but  for 
all  men,  everyi^-here.  It  Is  Important, 
therefore,  that  we  remind  ourselves  today 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  living 
in  bondage  and  of  their  aspirations  to  be- 
come free  to  choose  their  own  destinies. 

Although  the  Western  nations  have 
fjranted  independence  and  freedom  to 
more  than  50  nations  since  World  War  11, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  only  retained 
its  19th  century  empire  In  the  east  and 
south  but  extended  its  sway  to  the  west, 
encompassing  the  ancient  and  proud  na- 
tions of  eastern  and  middle  Europe, 

These  peoples'  resistance  to  subjuga- 
tion has  expressed  Itself  again  and 
again— in  the  East  German  revolt  of 
1953,  in  the  Polish  stirrings  of  1956.  in 
the  great  Himgarlan  uprising  of  1956, 
and  in  the  individual  decisions  of  some 
4  million  East  Germans  to  seek  freedom 
in  the  West. 

T>-ranny  takes  many  forms.  To  con- 
tinue to  work  for  liberty  from  within  the 
modem  totalitarian  states  requires  a  rare 
courage  and  tenacity.  It  Is  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  this  eighth  Captive  Nations 
Day  takes  place  on  the  22d  anniversary  of 
a  grasp  for  freedom  by  men  with  just 
such  qualities.  On  July  20,  1944.  the  men 
of  the  German  resistance  carried  out 
their  plan  to  rid  Germany  and  the  world 
of  Hitler  and  Hitlerism— and  only  the 
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most  bitter  misfortime  prevented  their 
success. 

To  all  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  freedom  In  middle  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope, we  In  the  West  and  their  country- 
men owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  They 
have  helped  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of 
liberty  that  Nazi  and  Communist  govern- 
ments worked  to  snuff  out. 

For  ourselves,  we  must  pursue  policies 
that  aid  the  countries  of  middle  and 
eastern  Europe  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
greater  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  encourage  the  tenden- 
cies toward  economic  liberalization  that 
have  already  begun.  We  must,  despite 
the  conflict  Ln  Asm,  go  one  to  build  the 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe  that  offer  the 
best  hope  of  an  expansion  of  individual 
freedom  for  the  captive  peoples. 


Wko  Is  Responsible  for  Inflation? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\TIVE3 
Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of 
June  25-26,  1966,  entitled  "Big  Brother 
the  Villain"  is  to  be  commended  for  lay- 
ing the  blame  for  the  recent  inflation  at 
the  administration's  doer.  When  the 
Federal  Government  runs  a  cash  deficit 
which  actually  increases  from  $1.5  billion 
In  the  third  quarter  of  1965  to  $4.2  billion 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  this  administration's 
responsibility  for  the  price  increases.  In 
a  pattern  that  has  become  all  too  famil- 
iar, the  administration  through  its 
"volimtary"  gtiidelines  tried  to  blame  the 
private  sector  for  responding  to  the 
forces  of  excess  demand  set  loose  by  its 
own  fiscal  policy.  If  editorials  like  this 
one  get  the  wider  circulation  they  de- 
serve, an  informed  public  will  see  and 
condem.n  this  administration's  economic 
wheeling  and  dealing.  With  this  hope  in 
mind,  I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

INTLATION  Still  Gn.nws  the  Economy:   Big 
Brother  the  V'ill.mn 

Commerce  Secretary  John  T.  Connor  re- 
vealed this  week  he  has  sent  letter*  to  more 
than  26.000  of  the  nation's  corporation  he.^d3. 
urging  them  to  "exercise  reasoned  restraint 
In  purchasing.  Inventories,  pricing  and  In 
deferring  capital  expenditures  wherever 
possible." 

He  Is  worried  about  more  Inflation.  He 
should  be.  But  as  usual  an  Administration 
spokesman  seeks  to  thrust  onus  of  the  price- 
splrallng  battle  upon  Industry. 

Meanwhile.  Big  Brother  In  Washington 
fceepe  merrily  on  his  way  with  bust-budget 
spending. 

The  real  villain  in  the  play  of  Inflation  Is 
Federal  Government — both  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress.  Their  Idea  of  polttic.U 
economy,  especially  in  an  election  year,  is  to 
spend  politically  and  prodigally.  That  is 
what  they  are  doing. 

With  feints  at  piddling  economies,  like  cur- 
tailing school  lunch  programs  and  snapping 
off  White  House  lights,  the  Administration 
has  asked  $121,900,000,000  in  new  spending 
power. 


Congress  is  raising  this  deficit  ante  promis- 
cuously. 

According  to  Republican  Congn?€.sman  Tom 
Ctrtis  of  Missouri,  new  mone?  authority 
rolling  through  Congress  will  be  added  to  a 
CTJryover  of  $114,700,000,000  spending  power 
already  in  the  pipelines. 

The  vast  majority  of  this  federal  expendi- 
ture has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Vietnam 
war.  sometimes  used  as  on  excuse  for  lavish 
costs  of  federal  la. 

Mr  Connor  said  It  would  be  a  "serious" 
mi.stake  to  consider  the  present  slow-down  in 
the  feverish  rate  of  advance  earlier  during 
19f;f3  'is  a  forerunner  of  recession."  In  this 
judgment,  we  believe  the  Secretary  quite 
right. 

The  demand  for  new  cnrs  has  shrunk  sonle- 
what,  probably  only  for  a  short  time.  Home 
building  has  dropped  from  its  peak.  Bor- 
rov,-ing  is  a  bit  more  diiTicult.  There  is  some 
restraint  on  expansion  of  business  Invest- 
ment.   The  mortgage  m;trket  is  a  bit  tougher. 

But  such  Indices  can  be  ephemeral  and 
quickly  vanish.  Last  week  retail  sales  rose 
7  porcent  above  a  year  ago.  Bank  business 
lo:-ais  were  up  this  week.  Steel's  second 
qu.-irter  earnings  were  notably  better  than 
the  first  quarter,  though  not  as  good  as  the 
second  quarter  of  1965.  Car  loadings  last 
week  were  3  5  per  cent  up  from  '65.  Living 
costs  are  mounting.  The  Job  market  is 
tighter  than  for  years,  with  millions  more 
at  work  and  thousands  of  jobs  begging  for 
takers. 

No,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a 
receso:.;n.  But  miless  the  Inflation  trend  is 
bat'encd  down,  there  will  come  a  recess-ion. 
Inevitably. 

And  the  easy,  often  mentioned  panacea — > 
new  federal  taxes — Is  no  cure-all  for  Infla- 
v.on  despite  all  the  pontificating  talk  of  the 
Ne'.v  Economists. 

It  is  true  that  another  cost-siphoning  will 
result  from  the  Vietnam  war.  But  the  major 
expansion  of  government  spending  has  been 
for  domestic  piu-poses— well  intended,  often 
dooj-.Lble,  but  heavily  studded  with  waste, 
boondoggling,  bureaucratic  duplication  and 
politics — almost  always  politics. 

If  President  Johnson  really  wants  to  curb 
Inflation's  rapacity,  he  must  set  a  brake  on 
the  hand-over-first  disbursement  of  feder.ol 
moneys  for  every  kind  of  social  nostrum  he 
can  dre.Lm  up. 

Ti^e  best  way  to  block  runaway  Inflation, 
the  only  effective  way,  is  to  balance  the 
national  budget  and  keep  It  balanced.  This 
despite    the   drain   of   the   costly   Viet  issue. 

Its  no  gcKKl  merely  to  preach  curbs  upon 
biusiness,  a  ploy  that  In  effect  p)oinls  to  the 
Inflation  ogre  and  tells  American  industry, 
"let  s  you  and  him  fight."  Big  Brother  must 
practice  what  he  preaches. 

Is  this  likely  for  LBJ?  It  certaJnly  Is  not 
In  line  with  his  paternalism  theories  or  his 
conduct.  Yet  if  he  doesn't  make  the  Admin- 
istration show  the  way  in  clamping  a  lid  on 
profligate  spending,  he  Is  asking  for  drastic 
inll.ition  and  a  resultant  crushing  rcression. 


Simplification  of  Laws  of  Farm  Credit 
Administration — S.  2822 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CAIIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOttSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  IS.  1966 

Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.  Mr, 

Speaker.  I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

The     gentleman     from     Te.xas  [Mr. 


Po.^ge]  has  explained  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  very  well.  There  is  no  reason  for  me 
to  repeat  that. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit  and  by  the  Fijll  Committee  on 
Acrriculturc.  I  urge  tiiat  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  .such  time  a.s 
he  may  consume  to  the  nnkin.j  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  gentleman  from  PcniLsylvania 
[Mr.  D.'.cuEl. 


Airman  Luther  M.  Bailey  and  CapL 
Thomas  A.  Murphy — A  Special  Kind 
of  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker  dr.ring 
my  recent  inspection  tour  of  'Vietnam,  I 
v,as  extremely  impressed  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  servicemen  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  the  "Victcong.  Equally 
impressive  was  the  devotion  of  the  serv- 
icemen who  have  voluntarily  taken  on  an 
additional  wr.r — the  war  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  and  deprivation  of  the  civilian 
population  of  South  Vietnam. 

Aside  from  their  duties  on  the  battle- 
field, many  of  our  militaiy  personnel 
have  been  constructing  village  homes, 
water  systems,  and  schools.  Many 
others  are  teaching  children  and  adults. 
In  these  and  many  other  ways,  military 
personnel  tliroughout  'Vietnam  are  de- 
monstrating a  special  kind  of  heroism. 
Their  actions  are  all  the  more  meaning- 
ful becau.'^c  their  involvement  with  the 
Vietnamese  people  come.-?  willincly.  im- 
prctcutiously,  without  expectation  of  re- 
ward. 

Al  c.  Luther  M.  Bailey,  son  of  Mr. 
Hano  Bailey,  Jr.,  East  MoliiiC.  111.,  in  my 
district,  won  the  confidence  and  love  of 
childien  in  South  Vietnam's  central 
highlands  while  his  detachment  was 
consti-ucting  a  spillway  for  a  water  res- 
ervoir in  the  village  of  Plei  Piom.  Air- 
man Bailey  began  teaching  the  children 
games,  simple  mathematics,  reading,  and 
science.  The  spillway  has  Ixcn  com- 
pleted and  tlie  detachment  has  moved 
on,  but  Aii^man  Bailey  contiiiiies  to  visit 
the  children  of  Plei  Piom.  Along  with 
tliis  speec'.i,  I  am  in.scrting  a  headline 
article  from  the  Moline.  111.,  Daily  Dis- 
patch recounting  Airman  Bailey's  work 
with  the  Vietnamese  children.  The  Dis- 
patch article  is  reprinted  from  the  7th 
Air  Force  News  published  in  Vietnam. 

In  many  instances,  a  serviceman's  aid 
to  civilians  involves  whole  commiuiities 
in  the  United  States.  Capt.  Thomas  A. 
Murphy,  an  officer  from  Kewanee,  111.,  in 
my  district,  began  teaching  English  to 
the  facizlty  of  a  Vietnamese  technical 
high  school,  'When  Captain  Murphy  be- 
came aware  of  the  need  for  a  dormitoi-y 
at  the  Vietnamese  school,  he  wrot.e  to 
his  mother,  a  teacher  at  'Wethersfield 
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High  School  in  Kewanee.  Mrs.  Murphy 
passed  on  her  son's  letter  to  'WHS  Pres- 
ident Joseph  'Winek  and  the  students. 
The  students  wanted  to  help  Captain 
Murphy  with  his  project  for  the  Viet- 
namese boys  and,  through  their  own  do- 
nations, raised  $100  which  the  captain 
used  to  pui-chase  liunber  for  construc- 
tion of  the  dormitory. 

The  heartwarming  story  of  Captain 
Murphy's  contribution  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  students  of  Wctliersfield 
High  School  is  told  in  an  article  by  An- 
nette Murnan  in  the  Kewanee  Star 
Courier  which  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  along  with  my  remarks. 

I  am  exticmely  proud  of  Airman 
Bailey,  Captain  Muiphy,  and  the  'Weth- 
ersfield students.  Anyone  who  doubts 
that  our  real  purpose  in  Vietnam  is  to 
secure  for  the  South  Vietname.se  people 
the  peace  and  progress  of  which  the 
enemy  would  deprive  them,  need  only 
read  the.se  articles.  Of  our  servicemen, 
we  expect  dedication  to  the  task  on  the 
battlefield.  That  so  many  servicemen 
are  equally  devoted  to  aiding  and  com- 
forting the  civilian  population  of  South 
Vietnam  gives  us  extra  reason  to  be 
proud. 

I  From  the  Moline  (111.)  Daily  Dispatch] 

E.^ST      MOLINE      ArRM.\N    Is      "PlED      PiPER      OF 

Plei  Piom" 
(Editor's  Note. — The  following  story,  con- 
cerning Airman  Luther  M.  Bailey  of  E.tst 
Moline,  is  reprinted  from  the  Seventh  Air 
Force  News,  published  In  Viet  Nam.  Bailey 
has  been  dubbed  the  "Pied  Piper  of  Plei 
Piom"  ;is  a  result  of  his  work  there  with 
Vietn, ime.se  cliildren.  Airm.i.n  Bailey  is  a 
son  of  H.ino  B.aiey  Jr.,  151G  9th  Ave.,  East 
Moline.  He  w.is  gruduated  from  United 
Township  High  School  in  1960  and  before 
enlisting  in  tlie  Air  Force  in  1961.  he  at- 
tended Bl.ick  Hawk  College  and  w,is  em- 
ployed by  Fre.^h  P.ik  Candy  Co..  Moline.  He 
has  'open  in  '^'let  Nam  since  last  Thanks- 
giving Day.) 

Pi.EiKu — "B.iy  Ire,  Bay  lee,"  scream  the 
small  clilldrcn  as  they  run  toward  the  Air 
Force  vehicle  at  the  Moatagnard  hamlet  of 
P!ei  Piom  in  Vicl  Nam's  central  highlands. 
Cauiie  of  the  excitement  Is  Airman  I.e. 
Luther  M.  Bailey  of  East  Moline,  the  "Pied 
Piper  of  Plei  Piom,"  who  uses  games  to  teach 
children  who  have  never  been  to  school. 

Airman  Bailey,  a  military  policeman  at 
Pleiku  Air  Force  Base,  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  villagers  through  a  proj- 
ect of  his  unit — Detachment  10  of  the  619th 
Tactical  Control  Squadron. 

Detachment  men  supervised  and  as.slsted 
the  Montagnards  in  construction  of  a  spill- 
way for  the  village  water  reservoir. 

Noticing  the  children  watching  from  a 
distance  while  the  work  was  going  on,  Bailey 
decided  to  see  if  he  could  become  acquainted 
with  tliem. 

His  first  attempts  to  make  them  come 
nearer  were  met  with  .<;hy  refu.sal,  but  with  a 
htlle  whistling  mimicry  and  general  clown- 
ing he  brought  lliem  closer. 

By  the  time  the  spillway  w.as  completed. 
Airman  B.ailcy  and  the  youngsters  were  fact 
friends.  He  had  them  involved  In  play  peri- 
ods, while  he  acted  ojb  leader.  The  play 
periods  led  to  school  classes. 

Most  of  the  detachment  men  seldom  come 
to  Plei  Piom  now.  They  are  helping  con- 
struct a  spillway  for  another  village  But 
Airman  Bailey  is  still  a  regular  visitor. 

The  children  eagerly  gather  around  him 
When  he  arrives.  He  supervises  games  of 
leap  frog,  tag,  one-legged  and  relay  races  or 
whatever  strikes  lUs  fancy. 


"Of  course,  I  bring  the  girls  into  the  fun, 
too,"  he  explains,  "with  our  quieter  sessions 
of  counting,  reciting  the  alpiiabet  or  Identi- 
fying trees  .and  flowers."  When  the  boys  are 
engaged  In  the  rougher  games,  the  glfU 
cheer  from  the  sidelines. 

I  split  the  children  Into  competing 
Fr.)ups  in  the  teaching  classes,  with  about 
20  on  a  side.  They  give  me  numbers  or 
names  in  English  and  then  laugh  at  my  fee- 
ble efforts  to  speak  Vietnamese,"  he  .says. 

About  40  or  50  children  are  usually  present 
fur  Airman  Bailey's  stipervlsed  play  and 
school  classes.  S.^ine  of  the  children  are  as 
old  as  17,  but  most  of  them  are  much 
younger.  Since  they  receive  no  formal 
schooling,  the  classes  .ire  new  and  exciting 
to  tliem. 

The  airman's  past  experience  h.as  helped 
prepare  him  for  his  role  as  a  teacher.  While 
sLationed  with  the  Air  Force  In  Germany 
from  1961  to  1964,  he  worked  with  the  Amer- 
ican "Vouth  Alliance  coaching  a  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  btiskctball  te.im.  a  Babe  Ruth 
baseb.ill  teivm  and  a  trampoline  class  of  boys 
and  girls  from  9  to  18. 

"Of  course,  it's  a  little  harder  where  there 
Is  a  language  barrier,"  he  says  of  hLs  work 
with  the  Vietnamese  children,  but  he  admits 
"the  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  also  greater." 
On  a  recent  visit  to  the  village.  Airman 
Bailey  encountered  a  small  problem  when 
the  children  spotted  a  5-foot-long  cobra  ly- 
ing across  a  tree's  roots  in  the  play  area. 

After  obtaining  the  village  chiefs  permis- 
sion, he  and  another  member  of  his  detach- 
ment shot  the  snake  as  the  children  stood 
at  a  safe  distance  with  their  fingers  In  tlieir 
ears. 

This  made  the  "Pied  Piper"  even  more  of  a 
hero  tlian  ever  to  the  young  people  of  Plel 
Piom. 

[From  the  Kewanee  (111.)  Star-Couiicr,  June 

11,  1966] 

SrrDK.NTS  Share,  E,arn  Funds  for  Vietnwmlse 

(By  Annette  Murnan) 

Captain  Thomas  A.  Murphy,  a  Kewanee 
officer  in  Vict  N.am,  touched  by  the  effect  of 
the  misfortunes  of  war  on  young  V'ietnamese 
bny.s,  has  helped  the  students  of  Wethersfield 
High  School  to  accomplish  an  Investment  In 
the  future  that  they  and  the  Vietnamese  wiU 
not  .soon  forget. 

Through  their  concerted  efforts  and  self- 
imposed  economies,  and  not  with  donations 
solicited  at  home,  the  WHS  students  In  the 
p:ist  semester  gathered  and  sent  the  captain 
$100.  The  money  will  be  used  for  Uimber  to 
build  a  dormitory  for  homeless  Vietnamese 
boys  who  seek  an  education  at  the  Technical 
High  School  in  Qui  Nhon  in  the  central  high- 
lands of  Viet  Nam. 

The  dormitory  will  make  It  pos.sibIe  for  30 
or  40  boys — among  the  400  students  who  have 
been  separated  from  their  families  by  the 
vagaries  of  w.ar  to  live  in  quarters  other  than 
the  cl.ussrooms.  The  classrooms  have  been 
serving  double  duty  for  them. 

C.iptain  Murphy  Is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Arlene 
Murphy  of  the  Wethersfield  faculty,  and  is  at- 
tached to  a  mobile  laboratory  of  the  85th 
Evacuation  Hospital.  He  has  a  Ph.  D.  from 
Yale  as  a  bio-chemlst. 

After  arriving  In  Viet  Nam.  Capt.  Murphy 
became  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Al,  principal  of 
Trotmg  Trung  Hoc  Ky  Thuat  (Technical 
High  School)  of  Qui  Nhon.  He  says  that  Mr, 
Al  impresses  him  as  a  man  of  the  highest 
ability  and  integrity.  The  captain  learned 
that  Mr.  Al  has  a  master's  degree  In  Industrial 
education  from  Los  Angeles  State  College. 

Capt.  Murphy  began  teaching  English  to 
the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  In  so  doing 
became  aware  of  the  many  problems  facing 
Mr.  Al.  his  faculty,  and  most  of  all,  the  voung 
students.  He  put  all  of  these  disco'vertes 
down  In  letters  to  his  mother,  who  in  turn 
told  'WHS  Principal  Joseph  WUiek  and  the 
high  school  students  about  them. 


The  students  prevailed  on  Wlnek  and  Mrs. 
Murphy  to  let  them  carry  out  some  project  to 
assist  the  Vietnamese  school.  Upon  learning 
of  the  offer.  Capt.iln  Murphv  was  most 
pleitscd  and  wrote  the  students  of  .several 
Ideas  he  thought  could  possibly  be  carried 
out. 

The  students  chose  to  earn  money  on  their 
own— not  soliciting  their  parents  for  it— and 
tlicn  asked  that  It  be  di.^patched  to  the  cap- 
tain to  tiso  as  he  saw  fit  for  the  students 
at  Qui  NJion. 

They  earmarked  b.vrk  fines  to  the  fund  for 
one  month  because  Mrs.  Murphy  is  l.brarian 
at  Wet-her.sfieid.  At  the  annual  Junior- 
Senior  prom  a  smiling,  co.stimied  and  bowing 
Arab  demanded  a  stipend  from  tlie  couples 
as  they  entered  the  .Arabian  Nights  KCt'ing  m 
the  gym  and  earned  J12  for  the  Viet  Nam 
school.  Some  of  the  young  people  shlned 
shoes  during  the  .school  noon  hour.s.  others 
gave  up  candy  .and  coke  monev. 

Captain  Murphy  wrote  that  war  the  caused 
an  Inflation  of  prices  which  has  doubled  the 
cost  of  living  In  the  Qui  Nhon  area  during 
the  past  few  months.  This  places  a  great 
burden  on  the  students,  he  said,  manr  of 
whom  have  born  forced  to  quit  school.  The 
teachers,  whose  monthly  s.al.ary  Is  equivalent 
to  about  $60,  presently  support  30  of  these 
•students,  who  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
leave. 

"We  of  the  military  are  helping  bv  hiring 
.some  of  the  boys  to  help  In  our  laboratory, 
and  by  contributing  to  the  'rice  fund',"  the 
captain  writes.  "However,  it  would  .seem  es- 
pecially appropriate  for  Americans  of  the 
same  age  and  situation  to  aid  this  cause. 

"There  are  many  aid  projects  In  this  coun- 
try which  give  little  lasting  benefit,  and 
often  sizable  proportion  of  aid  money  never 
reaches  the  Intended  recipient.  To  provide 
aid  directly  to  a  technical  school,  which  gives 
training  essential  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  this  country,  would  seem  particu- 
larly worthy,"  writes  Captain  Murphy. 

And,  now,  months  later,  the  money  has 
been  earned  and  the  Weihersfield  ftudenta 
are  proud  to  learn  throtigh  word  from  Cap- 
tain Murphy  and  one  of  the  Vietnamese  stu- 
dents what  the  money  will  be  used  for.  The 
Army  has  contributed  cement,  no  doubt  at 
Capt.  Murphy's  suggestion,  and  the  $100 
from  Wethersfield  will  be  used  for  lumber  to 
build  a  dormitory  so  the  homeless  Viet- 
namese boj-s,  seeking  an  education  thotigh 
thwarted  by  war.  will  have  a  place  to  live 
while  pursuing  their  studies. 


Let's  Travel:  With  Mri.  L.B.J.  to  Big  Bend 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  spring,  America's  First  Lady,  as  a 
part  of  her  campaign  to  keep  America 
beautiful,  visited  Big  Bend  National 
Park,  in  my  west  Texas  district.  Among 
the  correspondents  who  accomjjanied 
the  tour,  of  which  I  was  honored  to  be  a 
part,  was  Frances  Koltun,  travel  editor 
of  Mademoiselle  magazine.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to 
bring  Miss  Koltun's  excellent  article  to 
the  attention  of  Congress: 
Lets  Travel:  With  Mrs.  L.B.J,  to  Big  Bend 
(By  Frances  Koltun) 
Normally,  about  50  people  a  year  drift 
down  the  Kio  Grande   through   the  sheer- 
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walled  MarlscaJ  Canyon — and  these  ar« 
largely  college  students  from  here  and 
abroad.  It  Is  remote  country,  dlfflcvilt  to 
reach.  Last  April,  Its  awesome  stlllnees  was 
shattered  by  a  strange  flotilla  of  24  heavily 
laden  rubber  rafts;  the  cactus  wrens  and 
Mexican  Jaya  must  have  looked  down  In 
amazement.  Not  since  the  wandering  bands 
of  Comanchea  and  Apaches,  had  such  a  gath- 
ering come  to  this  wild,  silent  country. 

The  occasion  was  the  visit  of  Mrs  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  to  Big  Bend  National  Park.  Ac- 
companying her  were  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  Mrs.  Stewart  Udall.  George  B. 
HartEog,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  a  curious  expeditionary  force  of 
wrltera,  photographers,  TV  commentators 
and  crews,  wire-service  and  newsfjaper  re- 
porters, pdua  a  sprinkling  of  magazine  rep- 
resentatives, Mixf's  Travel  Editor  among 
them.  The  avowed  purpose  of  Mrs.  John- 
son's trip  was  to  focus  attention  on  Big  Bend 
in  pctrtlcular  and  the  National  Parks  In  gen- 
eral, for  1966  marks  the  SOth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Presidential  and  Federal  Interest  in  recrea- 
tlon  and  conservation  have  never  been  great- 
er than  they  are  at  this  moment. 

Her  trip  was  also  meant  to  emphasize  the 
eampalgn  to  Keep  America  Beautiful.  Be- 
aervlng  the  beauty  of  our  landscape  and 
salvaging  our  national  heritage  are  the  ma- 
jor ooncems  of  the  National  Park  Service — 
and  whUe  she  beeuls  no  Federal  agency  at 
bureau,  Mrs.  Johnson  has  become  the  Ad- 
ministration's leading  spokesman  for  this 
effort. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said,  "There  is  noth- 
ing so  American  as  our  national  parks."  He 
meant,  of  course,  that  within  their  confines. 
the  acenery  and  wildlife  are  qulntessentlally 
native.  But  there  are  another  less- under- 
stood aspect  of  his  statement:  few  people 
realize  that  only  the  choicest  of  our  areas  are 
ever  raised  to  the  status  of  a  national  park. 
No  terrain  la  ever  taken  into  the  National 
Park  Service  unless  it  is  considered  match- 
less among  regions  of  its  kind.  Thus,  the  na- 
tional parks  are  an  aggregation  of  superb 
areas  of  enormous  variety  and  richness. 
These  are  the  great  scenic  places — the  deeerts 
and  mountains,  rain  forests  and  rock  coasts, 
the  sand  dunes,  even  the  swamips — and  the 
National  Park  Service  Is  their  custodian  for 
the  American  people.  Caught  before  they 
were  despoUed,  they  remain  vast  stretches  of 
fresh  land:  within  their  bo\indaries  you  can 
know  what  America  was  like  before  it  was 
scarred  by  citlee,  highways  and  railroads, 
farms  and  Indiistry,  and  suburban  sprawl. 

The  parks,  however,  are  for  pleasure,  not 
Just  preservation.  They  must,  of  course,  be 
maintained  absolutely  unimpaired  for  future 
generations,  but  they  are  sJso  meant  to  be 
used  and  enjoyed.  Here,  you  can  camp,  ride, 
fish,  hike,  and  glory  In  the  great  outdoors. 
Here,  you  are  meant  to  know  the  serenity  of 
mountains  and  forest,  tiie  gleam  of  a  glacier. 
the  roar  of  the  surf,  the  life  of  strange  new 
plants  and  animals:  or.  simply,  if  this  is 
what  you  seek,  space,  solitude,  and  silence 

In  choosing  Big  Bend  for  her  visit,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  characteristically,  picked  a  park 
that  deaarves  far  more  notice  than  it  gets. 
(Of  the  more  than  9.000.000  visitors  to  our 
peurka  last  year,  fewer  than  200.000  came 
here.)  Isolated  and  hard  to  reach.  Big  Bend 
National  Park  is  a  harsh,  hauntingly  beau- 
tiful landscape  of  spectacular  desert,  can- 
yons, sienna-colored  plains,  mesas,  and  weird, 
timeless  mountains.  It  is  lonely  country 
(the  nearest  good -sized  grocery  store  is  lOO 
miles  from  the  pcu-k's  centeri ,  and  If  you  are 
unaccustomed  to  such  terrain,  its  vast  space 
may  seem,  at  first,  more  like  emptiness. 
But  It  la  a  hypnotic  landscape  and,  given  a 
few  days,  you  will  be  in  its  thrall  forever. 

The  park  takes  its  name  from  the  deep 
curve  or  big  bend  that  the  Rio  Grande 
makes — about  300  miles  downstream  from 
El  Paso.    Embraced  by  the  curve  are  700,000 


acres,  a  vast  primitive  wilderness  that  pre- 
serves the  best  of  the  Chlhuahuan  desert. 
Along  Its  southern  border  flowing  quietly  for 
107  miles  is  the  Rio  Grande,  the  peaceful 
boundary  between  the  U.S.A.  and  Mexico.  It 
Is  this  land  that  makes  up  Big  Bend,  our 
sixth-largest  natlon.U  park,  now  swept  into 
the  stream  of  White  House  history. 

It  has  known  Its  share  of  histury  before, 
for  where  the  Rio  Gr.inde  makes  its  wedge 
into  Mexico,  the  Spaniard.?  moved  nortl^.  from 
the  border  and  the  Indians  mnvcfl  south 
from  the  Great  Phuns  countrj";  war  between 
the  Indians  and  the  ranchers  was  still  going 
on  as  late  as  the  18C<3s.  As  you  ride  or  hike 
along  c;inyon  walls,  you  are  reminded  of  the 
time  wlien  America  was  young  and  wcslward- 
boiHid  through  Tex;is. 

Erosion  h.os  been  Ei^  Bend's  master-drafts- 
man, creating;  f.^nta-stlc  gorgis.  strange  rock 
formations,  and  Its  ghostly  Chtsos  moun- 
tains. Millions  of  yctvrs  ago,  It  was  the  floor 
of  a  vast  lnl.'i.nd  sea  and.  as  you  drive  ivlong, 
the  illusion  of  that  sea  still  surrounds  you, 
only  now  it  is  a  sea  of  striuigely  carved  land. 

Time  after  time,  the  crust  of  this  earth 
has  been  fractured  by  gigantic  upheavals. 
The  surface  ch.xng^s  quickly  from  gorge,  to 
sunbaked  plain,  to  a  sudden  thrust  of  moun- 
tain rantre. 

Here,  dinosaurs  roamed,  and  scientists  have 
fovmd  the  fossilized  rem. tins  of  oysters  three 
to  four  feet  wide.  M.any  colleges  bring  their 
students  hundreds  of  miles  to  study  the 
unique  geology  of  this  area.  Because  millions 
of  f'jssll  fish  remain  embedded  in  Its  lime- 
stone, paleontologists  come  from  all  over  the 
world. 

During  one  of  our  flights.  Secretary  Udall 
described  a  national  park  as  being  "In  es- 
sence, a  vast  zoological  garden  without  a 
fence  around  It."  and  he  called  the  Big  Bend 
country  a  "new  kingdom  of  pl.ants  and  anl- 
mal.<:."  Within  It  are  rare  species  of  trees, 
birds,  and  plants  th.at  are  found  nowhere 
else,  making  it  a  biological  Island  and  a 
magnet  for  zoologists,  botani.sts.  and 
blolo(rl,-ts. 

This  Is  not  a  park  meant  for  soft  ple.vsures, 
and  because  of  Its  ruggedness.  our  exhilarat- 
ing vL'lt  took  on  the  sense  of  an  adventure, 
as  yours  will.  too.  "nic  first  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  company  hiked,  as  all  visitors 
do.  up  the  Lost  Mine  Trail,  a  path  that  climbs 
through  pinon  and  Juniper  until  It  ends  at 
an  overli-)ok  from  winch  one  can  see  into  the 
purple  distance  of  Mexico.  The  next  day.  we 
paddled  in  rubber  rafts  down  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  It  cuts  throueh  Morlscal  Canyon,  the 
least  accessible  of  the  park's  three  canyons 
through  which  the  river  flows.  It  was  a  day 
of  warm  sunshine  and  brilliant  blue  skies. 
The  odd  flotilla  made  Its  slow  day  down- 
stream—swirling,  getting  caught  In  the 
rapicls.  bumping  into  each  other  like  the 
cars  at  an  amiLsement  park — for  nearly  six 
hours  The  canyon  walls.  .:»rved  by  wind 
and  water — one  side  the  USA.,  the  other, 
Mexico — towered  beside  us.  At  noon  we  drew 
up  to  a  sand  bar  for  a  picnic  limch.  Mrs, 
John.jon,  looking  marvelously  turned  out  In 
slim  pan'.s  and  checked  shirt,  sat  among  us 
on  the  gTfissy  bank,  at  ease  and  obviously 
delighted. 

At  the  end  of  the  diiy,  her  no.'^^e  reddened 
by  the  sun,  Mrs.  Johnson  was  asked  how  she 
felt  about  It  all.  She  said,  "How  wonderful 
it  Is  t«  be  able  to  get  so  complet^-ly  out  in  the 
wilderness  away  from  town.?  and  cities,  and 
to  find  that  thl-  much  solitude  still  rem.alns 
In  the  U  S  A."  Then,  turning  back  to  the  re- 
porters, she  said  she  wanted  to  add  some- 
thing; "How  very  pleasant  simple  things 
can  be:  a  vagrant  breeze,  a  drink  of  water. 
Just  the  feeling  that  you  have  enough 
strength  to  cope  with  paddling  a  canoe — to 
get  out  In  the  open  and  to  come  to  terms 
with  things  " 

And  all  of  us— wet-bottomed,  slightly 
bruised,  and  thoroughly  happy  with  our  ex- 
traordinary day  on  the  Rio  Grande — looked 


around  at  the  soaring  canyon,  the  mountains 
glowing  gold  in  the  clear,  desert  light — the 
vista  without  beginning  or  end — and  agreed. 


Congress  and  University:  A  Partnership 
in  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^^ARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

op    RHODE    ISL.IND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmaiks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following : 
Congress  and  the  Univer.sitt  :   A  Part.ner- 
sHip  n*  Hemth 

(Address  by  Representative  John  E.  Fog.-nrit, 
University  of  the  Paclflc.  June  15.  1966) 
President  Burns,  Dean  Tocchlni.  University 
Regents,  Members  of  the  Graduating  Class, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  The  first  thing  I 
want  to  do,  of  course.  Is  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  those  of  you 
who  have  Just  now  received  your  doctorates 
in  dentistry.  As  one  who  lias  long  had  a 
deep,  personal  Interest  in  yotj(r  new  profes- 
sion, I  have  some  idea  of  the  "rigors  of  your 
past  four  years  in  dental  school,  not  to  speak 
of  the  lengthy  period  of  preprofessional  edu- 
cation. Tlie  degree  you  have  received  sym- 
bolizes an  accomplishment  in  which  you  and 
your  families  can  take  great  pride.  It  marks, 
as  well,  the  beginning  of  a  promising  fu';ire 
for  each  of  you.  No  one.  naturally,  can 
promise  that  the  future  will  be  entirely  in- 
nocent of  complications  and  fru.=;t rations. 
Indeed,  any  one  of  you  could  take  over  this 
lectern  and  give  the  rey-t  of  us  ch^pter  and 
verse  on  what  some  of  the  problems  might 
well  be.  On  graduation  day.  nonetlieles.s^  it 
seems  to  me  permissible  for  you  to  take  a 
lalssez  falre  attitude  toward  the  future  and. 
If  only  for  twenty  four  hours,  concentrate 
on  the  pleasures  of  the  prciient.  Tliis  may 
well  be  the  last  day  of  your  life  when  you, 
your  family  and  friends  cnn  all  agree  on  "how 
wholly  admirable  you  are  and  you  sliould 
make  the  most  of  It. 

I  want,  as  well,  to  exprrgo  my  deepest  irr.itl- 
tude  to  the  officers  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific  and  Its  dental  school  for  tiie  high 
honor  you  have  done  me  this  eveninp  It 
has  been  said  that  "science  promises  m 
neither  peace  nor  happiness;  it  promises  only 
truth."  Such  a  promise,  it  seems  to  me,  i« 
value  enough  and  If  this  doctorate  in  science 
you  h.ave  so  generously  be=;towed  hold.--  the 
key  to  the  truth  in  any  way  at  all.  It  is 
worth  a  dozen  trips  across  the 'continent  not 
the  mere  one  I  have  in  fact  taken. 

According  to  the  program  you  ha-,r  re- 
ceived, the  topic  toward  wiiich  my  brief  re- 
m.arks  will  be  directed  is  '  Corner  ess  and  the 
University:  A  Partnership  in  Health  ■'  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  Imply  by  that  title 
that  health  is  the  only  matter  of  common 
concern  Congress  and  the  University  liave, 
though  certainly  it  would  be  a  simpler  and 
more  pleasant  world  if  that  were  so:  if  In- 
deed, we  could  reasonbly  say  that  the  ques- 
tion of  health  could  be  dealt  with  in  tiie  ab- 
stract and  without  reference  to  any  of  the 
other  challenges  facing  our  society  today. 
Were  that  true,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  noble  predictions  that  could  be  made. 
There  would  be  no  need  to  have  the  slightest 
^^esltancy  about  the  future. 

Regrettably,  such  a  view  would  be  a  pre- 
tense; would  be  futile;  would  be,  In  the  long 
run,    impossible.     The    question    of    health, 
like  every  other  fundamental  consideration 
.^wlth  which  we  mtist  deal,  is  woven  deeply 
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and  inextricably  into  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety. Decisions  taken  in  health  affairs  In- 
evitably Interact  with  decisions  taken  in 
other  areas  of  concern.  If  a  priority  is  given 
to  health,  then  it  cannot  be  given  to  some- 
thing else.  Money  spent  on  health  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  spent  on  something  else. 
A  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  health  afl^airs 
cannot  at  the  same  time  devote  that  life  to 
business  or  politics  or  the  fine  arts.  We  are 
faced,  as  always,  not  with  the  easy  decision 
of  choosing  tlie  good  in  preference  to  the 
bad. 

We  are  faced  with  the  hard  decision  of 
choosing  them  among  a  variety  of  good 
things  and  arranging  tliem  in  an  order  that 
reflects  a  fundamental  social  decision  con- 
cerning our  relative  need  for  them  at  a  pre- 
cise time  In  our  history.  We  must  talk  about 
health  matters  at  the  same  time  as  we  talk 
about  our  commitment  to  the  underde- 
veloped nations  or  the  war  on  poverty  or  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

This  question  of  the  standing  of  health 
on  the  scale  of  the  cultviral,  economic  and 
political  facts  of  modern  life  has  been  of 
concern  to  me  for  some  years.  It  h.as  been. 
Indeed,  Inescapable  since  tlie  life  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congre.ss  centers  about  the  neces- 
sity of  standing  up  and  being  counted  a 
do;'en  times  a  month  on  this  business  of 
sorting  out  America's  priorities  and  decid- 
ing which  ones  we  need  to  emphasize,  which 
ones  we  need  to  meet  first.  And.  to  com- 
plicate matters  a  bit  further,  the  process 
is  carried  out  in  a  public  forum  with  all  the 
pressures  Inherent  in  such  a  method.  It 
is  something  like  a  dentist  standing  in  the 
town  square  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple clamoring  for  his  services  and  needing  to 
decide  which  one  or  two  or  three  patients  he 
will  care  for  that  day  and  which  ones  will 
have  to  wait  until  tomorrow  or  next  week  or 
next  year  when  it  may  be  too  late  to  really 
help  them. 

Out  of  this  kind  of  experience,  which  in 
my  case  began  in  1940,  has  evolved  a  set  of 
convictions.  One  is  that  our  nation  has. 
In  the  p:\n.  tir.derestimated  and.  to  some 
extent,  misunderstood  the  Impact  health  has 
on  our  total  progress  as  a  nation.  We  have 
as  a  consequence,  been  needlessly  diffident 
about  devoting  to  health  matters  a  sufficient 
share  of  our  resmrces  stich  as  to  enable  us 
to  realize  our  full  potential  In  this  area. 
There  are  some.  I  know,  who  would  disagree 
with  this  analysis  but  the  facts,  I  think,  are 
not  with  them. 

At  the  present  time,  only  about  six  percent 
of  our  Groes  National  Product  is  being  spent 
in  the  health  field.  And  most  of  that  repre- 
sents payment  from  a  member  of  the  public 
to  a  private  practitioner  for  personal  health 
service.  Less  than  one  percent  of  the  Gross 
National  Pro<iuct  is  being  devoted  to  health 
related  research,  education  and  public  health 
activities.  Surely,  this  is  not  over-emphasis. 
Believing  as  I  do.  then,  it  has  been  pleas- 
ing to  see  this  diiTidence  beginning  to  dissi- 
pate: to  see  us,  at  length,  coming  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  how  significant  to  our 
dally  life  and  to  our  basic  strength  as  a  na- 
tion is  the  work  being  carried  out  in  our  lab- 
oratories, clinics  and  private  practices.  It 
seems  to  me  tl;at  we  are  today  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  touilly  new  public  attitude,  one  that 
holds  out  to  us  more  promise  than  any 
other  in  our  history.  This  change  has  had 
and  will  continue  to  h.ave  its  effect  on  many 
institutions  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Its  im- 
pact is  especially  clear  on  Congress,  on  the 
University  and  on  the  partnership  they  have 
formed.  Before  commenting  on  why  I  think 
this  Is  so  and  what  it  means  to  these  two 
Institutions,  however,  let  me  offer  briefly 
some  evidence  to  document  what  I  call  this 
change  In  our  concern  for  health  matters. 

A  convenient  starting  point  In  offering  evi- 
dence Is  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 


This  biu-eau  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Is, 
as  you  know,  the  major  health  research  arm 
of  the  federal  government.  Nearly  all  fed- 
eral funds  devoted  to  health  research  are 
distributed  through  It.  Prom  Its  beginnings 
in  1798,  the  Institutes  had  progressed  by 
1946  to  a  {Kiint  where  Its  annual  budget 
totalled  $3  million.  In  the  twenty  years 
since  that  time,  growth  has  been  much 
swifter.  In  early  May  of  this  year,  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  pa.ssed  a  fiscal  1967  budget 
bill  that  allots  $1.4  billion  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Incidentally,  in  the  same  post-war  span 
of  years,  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research  has  progressed  from  an  annual 
budget  of  $510,000  to  an  allocation  in  the 
recently  passed  House  bill  of  $28  million. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  this  money  is 
used  intramurally  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Almost  all  of  the  $1.4  billion  is 
instead  distributed  by  means  of  grants  and 
contracts  to  the  universities  of  the  nation 
to  support  their  ongoing  Investigations. 
Some  of  the  money,  as  well,  is  used  to  provide 
fellowships  for  those  preparing  themselves 
for  a  research  career  and.  finally,  a  segment 
of  it  is  devoted  to  support  universities  in 
the  renovation  or  construction  of  health  re- 
search facilities. 

At  the  same  time  as  this  growth  has  been 
readily  dLscernlble  In  health  research,  new 
nation.al  emphasis  has  also  been  brought  to 
bear  to  meet  the  shortage  of  health  man- 
power, a  shortage  that  already  exists  In  some 
specialties  and  is  clearly  impending  everv- 
whcre  else.  The  key  piece  of  legislation  in 
this  effort  is  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  that  the  Late  President 
Kennedy  first  signed  Into  law  In  1963  and 
that  has  been,  subsequently,  revised  and  ex- 
panded. The  law  h.os  a  three-fold  purpose: 
first  of  all.  It  provides  assistance  for  con- 
struction of  health  educational  facilities; 
secondly.  It  provides  loans  and  scholarships 
to  students  of  the  health  professions,  and, 
finally,  it  provides  direct  grants  to  health 
schools  for  curriculum  Improvement.  A 
number  of  people — the  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  and  myself  Included — 
long  urged  such  legislation.  One  of  the  most 
active  and  effective  dental  educators  doing 
so  was  Dean  Tocchlni.  It  is  appropriate, 
then,  that  when  the  law  was  passed  one  of 
the  first  graiits  made  under  its  provisions 
w:is  for  a  new  dcnual  school  here  at  the 
University  of  the  Pacific. 

Tlie  third  segment  of  the  health  field  In 
which  new  stirrings  can  be  detected  is  that  of 
provision  of  cue.  Here  there  is  no  central 
agency,  such  as  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  nor  no  single,  key  piece  of  legislation, 
such  as  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act.  The  pace  of  activity  none- 
theless h.os  perceptibly  increased.  This  pres- 
ent Congress,  for  example,  has  passed  legis- 
lation that  broadens  significantly  the  kind 
of  health  services  made  cooperatively  avail- 
able to  the  indigent  and  the  medically  indi- 
gent by  state  .and  federal  governments.  This 
legislation  is  shaped,  properly  I  believe,  to 
piMce  special  emphasis  on  needy  children. 

This  same  emph.asis  on  the  young  can  be 
seen  in  the  health  aspects  of'  the  War  on 
Poverty,  particularly  with  regard  to  Project 
Hcadslart.  which  Is  designed  to  assist  three 
and  four  year  old  children  from  Impoverished 
fiunilies  and  to  prepare  such  children  for 
their  school  years  In  a  more  adequate  way 
than  has  been  possible  ever  before.  Since 
Project  Headstart  has  begim.  incidentally, 
those  directing  It  have  discovered  how  ac- 
curate the  dental  profeeslon  has  been  over 
the  years  In  pointing  out  that  oral  disease  U 
the  single  most  serioios  health  problem  these 
youngsters  suffer  from. 

Closely  related  to  Individual  well  being  is 
the  area  of  public  health.  Again,  we  are 
seeing  an  increase  In  the  pace  of  activities. 


In  envirorunental  health,  for  example,  pro- 
grams combatting  air  pollution  and  water 
pollution  are  being  mounted.  In  dentistry, 
at  the  National  Dental  Health  Center  Icx^ated' 
here  in  San  Francisco,  there  has  begun  a 
notable  series  of  research  Investigations  on 
cleft  lip  and  palate  and  on  periodontal 
di.'ease. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  then.  thl.=i  outline  of  the 
new  level  of  effort  being  mounted  bv  this 
nation  In  the  health  field  is  most  significant. 
Some  of  us  might  wish  that  this  effort  would 
have  been  mounted  sooner,  would  have  been 
mounted,  say  five  or  ten  years  ago.  But  the 
future  is  clearly  too  complex  and  chal- 
lenging for  us  to  worry  about  what  might 
have  been.  Instead,  the  question  that  we 
now  must  face  is  how  best  to  master  this 
widening  spectrum  of  health  activities,  how 
to  keep  control  of  It  so  that  such  resources 
as  are  devoted  to  It  will  be  used  as  meaning- 
fully and  fruitfully  as  possible. 

It  Is  here  that  we  arrive  at  the  concept  of 
partnership  between  Congress  and  the  Uni- 
versity. The  concept  is,  I  would  submit,  a 
key  one  in  any  plan  we  may  devise  to  define 
and  guide  our  progress  toward  a  more  effec- 
tive, more  efficient  and  more  readily  acces- 
sible health  research,  health  education  and 
health  care  system  of  tomorrow. 

The  indications  that  this  Is  so  are  over- 
whelming. Consider  the  field  of  health  re- 
search. It  Is  founded  precisely  on  this  p.art- 
nershlp  concept.  There  Is  a  well  defined 
division  of  effort  in  health  research.  The 
Universities  of  the  nation,  for  their  part,  have 
undertaken  to  supply  the  ide.is  and  the 
workers  in  this  field.  Congress  and  the  rest 
of  the  federal  government,  as  Its  part  of  the 
partnership  agreement,  provides  coordina- 
tion to  preclude  undesirable  duplication,  re- 
views applications  to  assure  that  previously 
agreed  upon  standards  are  maintained  and 
provides  most  of  the  funding.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  but  by  and  large  it  is  a  fair 
description  of  how  we  proceed  in  health  re- 
search. 

The  burden  of  this  arrangement.  It  seems 
to  m.e,  lies  mo.-^t  heaMly  on  the  tmiver^lties, 
not  the  government.  Certainly,  most  uni- 
versity officers  of  my  acqualnt.-.ncc  are  quick 
to  say  so.  But  one  doesn't  have  to  be  a  uni- 
versity official  to  recognize  that  Ideas  are 
rarer,  harder  to  come  by,  more  precious  than 
our  dollars.  You  can't  buy  that  combination 
of  Imagination,  insight  and  Industry  that 
leads  to  the  kind  of  research  breakthroughs 
we  have  experienced  In  the  United  States 
since  World  War  II.  To  achieve  them,  you 
must  develop  a  man  who  shows  promise,  give 
him  the  rcwnm  nnd  tools  he  needs  and  have 
faith  in  his  ability  to  produce.  Ultimately,  It 
Is  the  university  that  must  welcome  and 
shelter  such  men. 

Much  the  s.^-me  Is  true,  in  terms  of  the 
balance  of  partnership  obligation,  in  the  field 
of  health  education.  Congress  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recognli'e  that  support  of  h-^nlth  edu- 
cation Is  imperative,  to  recognize  that  more 
health  professljnals  must  be  graduated  an- 
nually than  we  are  able  to  do  today.  Con- 
press  can  authorize  new  programs  to  meet 
the  situation  and  then  move  to  fund  such 
programs  adequately.  But  Congress  cannot 
graduate  a  single  physician,  dentist  or  nurse. 
In  fairness  to  Congress.  I  should  point  out 
that  I  don't  mean  to  deny  It  can  be  highly 
educational  In  many  ways.  Us  Just  that  the 
practice  of  dentistry  or  medicine  Is  not  in- 
cluded in  its  broad  curriculum. 

This  partnership  concept,  as  I  have  Just 
delineated  it  here,  is  not  totally  a  creation 
of  tlie  post-war  era.  But,  I  would  submit, 
the  events  of  the  past  twenty  years  have  so 
transformed  It  that.  In  the  practical  sense, 
it  Is  new.  There  Is  today  an  interchange  be- 
tween the  man  In  the  University  and  the 
man  in  Congress  that  has  never  really  existed 
before  in  this  country.    Tliere  is,  I  think,  a 
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greater  feeling  of  trust  flowing  from  botb 
parties.  The  cUche  professor  who  dldnt 
understand  the  iirgent  realities  of  life  has 
pretty  well  disappeared.  So  too,  I  hop>e,  has 
tbe  Ckmgressinan  who  lacked  respect  fcs'  aca- 
demic endeavor  and  Its  longterm  contribu- 
tion to  the  quality  of  our  society.  There  has 
been,  from  time  to  time,  a  sense  of  strain 
and  of  misunderstanding.  This  will  still  oc- 
cur In  the  future.  But  today  such  misun- 
derstanding Is  an  Isolated  Incident,  not  an 
Intrinsic  characteristic  of  the  partnership. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
partnership  has  been  of  benefit  to  Congress 
and.  certainly,  to  this  particular  Member  of 
Congress.  Aside  from  my  general  responsi- 
bilities, I  have,  as  Chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  responsible  for 
health  expenditures,  the  obligation  ol  de- 
ciding annually  how  billions  of  dollars  of 
public  funds  are  going  to  be  invested.  Such 
an  an:iual  expenditure,  obviously,  does  much 
to  shape  the  direction  and  thrust  of  our  effort 
In  the  health  field.  I  need  to  have,  In  dis- 
charging that  obligation,  the  candid,  expert 
advice  ot  those  who  are  professionaJly  In- 
volved In  health.  I  couldn't  do  the  Job  with- 
out It. 

By  the  same  token,  U  I  may  say  so.  I  thU:k 
the  University  has  benefitted  from  this  more 
active  and  Intimate  partnership  that  has  de- 
veloped since  World  War  II.  I  think  It  has 
spurred  more  than  one  such  Institution  to 
rethink  its  poeture  In  relation  to  the  society 
rurrounding  It.  I  think  It  has  spurred  more 
tban  one.  vuch  Institution  to  shoulder  will- 
ingly a  mart  active  and  responsive  role  In 
combatting  the  Ills  that  plague  that  society. 
It  l«  to  be  hoped.  In  any  case,  that  my 
estimate  of  the  partnership  as  having 
achieved  a  sound  and  lasting  character  Is 
accurate  since  the  demands  of  the  future  are 
going  to  exetf  heavier  preiwure  than  ever  on 
the  bond  that  links  Congress  and  the 
University. 

We  need,  I  believe,  to  continue  to  step  up 
substantially  our  commitment  to  health  re- 
search. We  need,  I  believe,  to  continue  to 
pay  greater  attention  to  the  health  manpower 
problem.  We  need,  I  believe,  to  continue  to 
search  for  new  and  better  methods  for  dis- 
tributing our  health  care  so  that  It  Is  as 
refdily  accessible  as  possible  to  all  our 
citizens. 

In  all  of  these  Instances,  the  University 
will  play  a  vital  part.  The, academician  will 
be  needed  both  as  an  advisor  and  and  as 
an  tmplementor.  The  University  Itself  wlU 
be  needed  to  serve  as  the  laboratory  in  which 
new  Ideas  are  studied,  not  Just  for  their 
pragmatic  effectiveness  and  for  the  larger 
ImpUcatlons  they  may  hold. 

All  of  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  will  have 
to  be  pursued  while  at  the  same  time  we 
continue  to  pay  attention  to  the  national 
and  Intematlonal  context  within  which 
health  problems  mxist  be  viewed.  Neither 
InsUtutlon  will  be  able  to  reUre  from  the 
arena  where  health  needs  clash  with  the 
many  other  pressing  needs  of  this  country's 
people.  Neither  InstltuUon  wlU  be  able  to 
shirk  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  set 
priorities  for  meeting  these  problems. 

I  bave  great  confidence,  however,  that 
both  institutions.  In  partnership,  will  be 
able  to  continue  this  work  and  will  be  able 
to  make  greater  contributions  In  the  future 
tban  we  have  thus  far.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  so  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  this 
evening  to  share  my  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  Is  because  I  look  to  the  Unlverelty 
so  often  for  advice  and  support  that  your 
generous  action  In  honoring  me  holds  such 
meaning.  Let  me  close,  then,  by  again  offer- 
ing my  beet  wishes  to  those  who  have  begtm 
tonight  their  professional  careers  In  den- 
tistry. I  look  forward  to  being  with  you 
•gain  some  time  In  the  future.     Thank  you. 


The  Bcrnt  Agreement  and  U^.  Exports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MIS.SOLTII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
28,  House  Joint  Resolution  688  was  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.s.  This  resolution,  and 
an  identical  one  which  I  introduced. 
House  Joint  Re.solution  1158.  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  a  Fed- 
eral acrency  to  be  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  agi'eement 
for  facilitating  the  international  circula- 
tion of  visual  and  auditory  materials  of 
an  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
character.  Tliis  agreement,  better 
know  as  the  Beirut  agreement,  would 
provide  a  certification  procedure  where- 
by each  Qualifying  Importfxi  audiovisual 
item  is  guai-anteed  to  be  of  un  educa- 
tional, scientific,  or  cultural  character, 
and  is  therefore  free  of  duty  no  matter 
in  ho'.v  many  implementing  countries  It 
is  shown  or  otherwise  used. 

When  I  introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1158  on  June  6. 1  pointed  out  that 
implementation  of  this  atrreement  would 
increa.se  duty-free  exports  of  U.S.  audio- 
visual products  to  foreign  countries — 
Congressional  Record.  June  6,  1966,  page 
11705.  An  article  by  Alena  Wels  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce — June  16,  1966, 
pai;e  1 — entitled  "ForeiErn  Boom  Looms 
in  U.-S.  Industrial  Films."  illustrates 
some  of  the  benefits  that  implementa- 
tion of  this  agreement  could  provide.  It 
Is  most  si^'nificant  that  makers  of  in- 
dustrial films,  a  S4O0  million  activity  in 
the  United  States  last  year,  feel  that 
"the  export  of  nontheatrical  films  would 
at  least  double  within  5  years"  after  the 
United  States  Implements  this  agree- 
ment. The  free  interchansre  of  all  types 
of  educational  material  can  provide  the 
benefits  of  understanding  and  greater 
knowledge  for  all  the  countries  In- 
volved. When  an  agreement  wUl  add  to 
international  imderstandlng.  as  well  as 
substantially  increase  U.S.  exports.  I 
think  It  should  be  expedited  as  much  as 
po.ssible.  For  that  reason,  I  ask  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  688  when  it  comes  be- 
fore the  House,  and  submit  this  article 
for  their  corLsideration : 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  June   16 
19661 

Wrrit  Bfibit  Accord:  Foreign  Boom  Looms 

IN  U.S.  Industrial  Films 

(By  Alena  Wels) 

Americsn.5,  who  have  been  much  maligned 
In  their  busines.s  and  poltlcal  Involvements 
abroad  In  recent  years,  will  be  able  to  strike 
back  with  a  new  more  graphic  approach  "vhen 
the  United  States  Anally  puts  Its  long  with- 
held slgTiatxixe  to  the  Beirut  Convention. 

Industrial  Alms,  a  $400  mlUon  activity  In 
this  country,  could  soon  become  an  Impor- 
tant method  for  establishing  the  American 
Industrial  Image  abroad  and  for  promoting 
American  products  and  Ideas  In  Important 
foreign  markets. 


CUTS   RED   TAPE 

Designed  to  facilitate  the  free  flow  of  films 
of  a  scientific  educational  and  cultural  na- 
ture, the  Beirut  Ctonvention  will  help  do 
away  with  much  of  the  red  tape  whlrh  has 
restricted  the  export  of  American  films  of 
this  kind  to  date. 

When  It  is  ratified.  Industry  sources  feel, 
the  export  of  non-theatrical  films  would  at 
least  double  within  five  years.  It  Is  uiidcr- 
stood  that  mo.st  governments  will  be  liberal 
In  their  Interpretation  of  what  Is  con.s]^iered 
"educational"  and  the  way  will  be  opened  for 
foreign  screening  of  the  Innumerable  films 
made  by  the  550  American  prodv.:cers  special- 
izing In  industrial  and  business  films  and 
3,000  Industrial  firms  with  production  facili- 
ties. 

Currently  only  a  small  proportion  of  their 
films  is  distributed  abroad  but  U.S.  distribu- 
tors of  non-theatrical  subjects  already  have 
begun  to  lay  plans  for  the  development  of 
expanded  sales.  As  is  natural  because  of  the 
language  affinity  and  the  advanced  state  of 
that  coxintry's  own  film  Industry.  BriUain  Is 
the  first  port  of  call. 

Thus,  Association  FMlms,  for  example, 
which  distributes  films  for  such  diverse  or- 
ganizations as  VS.  Steel,  Johnson  and 
Johnson,  American  .Airlines,  UhflCEF  and  sev- 
eral foreign  clients.  Including  Alitalia,  the 
Italian  Line,  the  German  Federal  Railroads 
and  the  German  Tourist  Information  Office, 
recently  reached  a  distribution  agreement 
with  Britain's  Rank  organization. 

The  agreement  opens  up  15  countries  to 
American  clients  and  negotiations  are  un- 
derway for  a  good  many  more.  Including 
Czechoslovakia. 

Robert  M.  Flnehout.  vice  president  of  As- 
sociation Films,  explained  In  an  Interview 
that  undeveloped  channels  of  distribution, 
prohibitive  tariffs  and  disturbing  red-tape 
are  the  major  blocs  to  the  expansion  of  for- 
eign screenings  of  American  films.  The  Rank 
agreement  overcomes  some  of  these  difficul- 
ties, enabling  Association  clients  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Rank  distribution  network 
and  promotional  activities. 

Rank  also  undertakes  to  dub  American 
films  into  a  number  of  foreign  languages. 
The  Inclusion  of  lip  synchronized  dialogue  in 
a  film  rather  than  off-screen  commentary 
makes  It  a  more  expensive  proposition,  how- 
ever, sue     drubbing  costing  up  to  $2,000. 

Mr.  Flnehout  also  Indicated  that  Associa- 
tion has  a  Canadian  subsidiary  and  films  are 
distributed  In  Mexico  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Me,xlcan  Ministry  of  Education.  The 
Ministry,  he  added,  provides  mobile  trucks 
which  carry  projection  equipment  to  audi- 
ences around  the  country-. 

GOOD    rUTL'RE    SEEN 

There's  a  good  future  for  the  growth  of 
American  films  for  Intematlonal  promotion 
purposes  through  educational  organlz^itlons 
and  dlrecUy  to  clients,  Mr.  Flnehout  said. 
But  a  good  deal  has  to  be  done  by  the  coim- 
tries  themselvee  to  make  distribution  feasi- 
ble. 

He  explained  how  the  films  made  for  his 
225  clients  are  distributed  In  the  U.S.  The 
greatest  growth  is  through  school  class  rooms 
where  up  to  70  per  cent  of  the  films  are 
shown.  We  understlmate  the  spending  power 
and  the  eventual  Influence  of  the  teenager. 
Mr.  Flnehout  observed.  "Teenagers  represent 
an  $11  l*lllon  market  now  and  It  Is  more- 
over, Important  for  our  sponsors  to  reach 
them  at  a  Ume  when  they  are  receptive  to 
new  Ideas." 

The  remaining  30  per  cent  of  the  Industrial 
film  audience  Is  caught  through  various  pro- 
fessional societies,  political  action  groups, 
national  service  organization  and  civic  and 
special  Interest  groups. 

Airport  theaters  are  becoming  Increasingly 
Important   as   outlets   for   travel   sponsored 
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lUm-s  ALSO  of  great  significance  are  commer- 
cial and  educational  television  stations, 
which  are  offered  the  various  sjXMiBored  fllnM 
free  of  charge  and  make  considerable  use  ot 
them. 

FEW    ACCEIT   FILMS 

Mr.  Fmehout  pointed  out  that  the  latter 
outlet  Is  generally  unknown  overseas  where 
many  television  stations  are  government 
owned  and  do  not  accept  sjxtnsored  films. 
This,  however.  Is  changing  slowly.  Motion 
picture  theaters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more 
widely  used  for  advertising  in  Europe  and  are. 
therefore,  more  receptive  to  sponsored  films. 

While  most  of  the  films  produced  are  16 
mm,  there  has  been  an  Increasing  trend  to 
the  use  of  8  mm  sound  films  for  Industrial 
training  and  as  a  direct  sales  device,  Mr. 
Flnehout  said.  Tliey  require  less  equipment 
to  produce  and  projection  equipment  is  com- 
pact and  portable.  These  films  are  produced 
pnmarlly  by  "in-house"  production  units. 

The  American  method  of  distribution  of 
non-theatrical  films,  Mr.  Flnehout  concluded. 
Is  one  of  the  few  ways  a  company's  image  or 
Idea  can  reach  both  a  mass  audience  and  a 
highly  selective  audience  with  specialized 
int.erests. 

Thomas  W.  Hope,  who  complies  the  annual 
review  of  the  audio-visual  field  for  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engineers,  points  out  that  the 
whole  industry  Is  "running  vrild"  this  year. 

SWING    TO    COLOR 

He  attributes  the  great  expansion  In  pro- 
duction to  non-theatrical  films  to  the  swing 
to  color  and  the  growing  government  inter- 
est In  supporting  educational  films. 

The  government,  he  pointed  out.  Is  also 
concerned  about  the  relatively  low  exports 
of  these  films  abroad — estimated  at  some  $4 
million  last  year — and  Is  strongly  behind  the 
passage  of  the  Beirut  Convention,  which  was 
first  drafted  In  1948.  At  recent  hearings  on 
the  Convention,  he  added,  there  was  appar- 
ently unanimous  support  In  government  and 
business  testimony  for  the  provisions  of  th« 
agreement. 


Although  I  was  not  privileged  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  House  and  Its  commit- 
tees at  the  time,  my  colleagues  have 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  that  they  re- 
member General  Duff  as  a  very  coopera- 
tive witness,  an  expert  In  the  usually 
tricky  field  of  finance  who  had  reduced 
typical  financial  terminology  Into  lan- 
guage that  could  be  understood  by  all 
members  of  the  committees.  Certainly 
his  expert  and  understandable  testi- 
mony assisted  the  Members  of  this  House 
in  performing  the  legislative  functions 
Incident  to  the  Army's  vital  role  in  our 
national  defense. 

Among  his  many  assignments  in  the 
Army,  General  E>uff  served  for  over  8 
years  in  the  Department  of  the  Army 
budget  and  financial  ofQces.  Before  be- 
coming Comptroller  of  the  Army  In  1962 
he  served  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Esti- 
mates and  Funding  Division  for  the 
Army  and  later  as  director  of  the  Army 
budget. 

General  Duff  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Miss  Sallle  Edmondson  of  Anniston.  Ala., 
plan  to  make  their  home  In  the  Colorado 
Springs  area  following  retirement  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Duffs  will  become 
permanent  residents  of  Colorado's  Third 
Congressional  District. 


gency  strike  legislation  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  consider  whether  revisions 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  our  urban 
and  industrial  society  will  never  again  be 
deprived  of  its  essential  transit  links. 


Captive  Nation*  Week 


National  Airlines  Sb-ike 


Retirement  of  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Duff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  the  last  day  of  tliis  month — July 
1966 — one  of  this  Nation's  distinguished 
military  leaders  will  retire  from  active 
duty  after  35  years  of  commissioned 
service.  I  refer  to  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  B. 
Duff,  a  1931  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  t'oint,  who  has 
commanded  the  U.S.  Aimy  Air  Defense 
Command,  with  headquarters  at  Ent  Air 
Force  Base  In  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
since  September  3.  1963.  In  an  appro- 
priate ceremony  on  August  1.  at  Port 
Carson.  Colo.,  he  will  hand  over  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  vital  command  to  a 
West  Point  classmate.  Lt,  Gen.  Robert 
Hackett. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  House, 
especially  those  who  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  wiU  re- 
call with  pleasure.  I  am  sure,  those  times 
when  General  Duff  appeared  before  the 
committees  to  give  expert  testimony  on 
Army  financial  matters. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>JTATIVT5S 
Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
Is  more  certain  to  today's  fast  moving 
American  public  than  the  fact  that  a 
major  transportation  strike  Is  both  In- 
convenient and  Intolerable. 

Our  dependence  on  the  airlines  pres- 
ently being  struck  has  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  even  their  temporary  shut- 
down causes  serious  repercussions.  Not 
only  are  the  airlines  themselves  the  only 
parties  Injured  by  this  strike.  We  are 
now  tightly  bound  together.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country,  by  the  air.  We  depend  on 
It  for  freight,  for  business  travel,  and  for 
the  tourist  trade.  A  strike  against  air- 
lines. Mr.  Speaker.  Is  a  strike  against  the 
public,  for  aU  the  population  Is  incon- 
venienced in  some  way. 

Other  employees  of  the  airlines  must 
be  given  leave,  the  hotel  industry  de- 
pending on  convention  and  tourist  traffic 
suffers,  movers  of  air  freight  must  turn 
to  slower  means  of  transportation  or  line 
up  for  the  remaining  facilities.  Bus  and 
train  terminals  became  congested,  and 
more  and  more  people  are  forced  onto 
our  crowded  urban  highways. 

Settlement  of  this  strike  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  should  be  urged  in  a 
single  coordinated  demand  by  the  public, 
the  Congress,  and  the  President,  acting 
together  in  what  has  become  an  emer- 
gency situation  to  restore  these  vital  air 
services. 

The  time  has  come  also  for  the  Con- 
gress to  carefully  review  present  emer- 


EXTEN.3ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

xMr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  July  17-24  marks  the  eighth 
consecutive  commemoration  of  what 
Is  known  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
During  this  week,  Americans  will  gather 
to  manifest  their  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world 
who  today  find  themselves  the  captives 
of  aggressive  totalitarian  imperialists. 
Certainly  Captive  Nations  Week  stands 
as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  who  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  freedom  and  liberty  that  the 
long-range  goal  of  self-determination 
and  freedom  is  yet  to  be  achieved  by 
countless  millions  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains  of  the  world. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  have  any 
historical  appreciation  of  the  world  sit- 
uation in  Europe  and  In  Asia  understand 
that  no  amount  of  occupation  by  Com- 
munist puppet  goverrmiental  leaders  can 
still  the  burning  desires  of  the  freedom - 
loving  peoples  of  these  enslaved  lands. 
These  peoples,  no  matter  how  long  the 
term  of  their  occupation  by  outside 
forces,  still  look  to  the  United  States  of 
America  as  their  hope  for  once  again 
reclaiming  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Every  intelligence  report,  every 
diplomatic  contact  confirms  without 
doubt  that  there  is  strong  aspiration  for 
free,  democratic,  consltutlonal  govern- 
ment in  the  occupied  countries  of  Bul- 
garia. Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Hungary,  Poland.  Rumania^ 
and  the  area  of  the  Ukraine. 

Captive  Nations  Week  gives  us  cause  to 
pause  and  reflect  upon  the  horrors  of 
Communist  enslavement  that  have  been 
visited  upon  these  peoples  and  to  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  sym- 
pathetically pursuing  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  these  enslaved  people  their 
natural  right  of  self-determination 
Captive  Nations  Week  Is  the  week  in 
which  the  United  States  of  America 
should  record  for  the  world  once  again  its 
long-range  intention  to  work  for  the 
Interests  of  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
world  who  suffer  under  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  Communist  occupation. 

The  liberation  of  these  people,  our 
fellow  human  beings  of  different  na- 
tional Identities,  creeds,  and  colors, 
should  be  the  mission  of  this  Republic 
for  this  Republic  was  bom  in  a  spirit 
of  resl.stance  and  rebellion  to  tyrannical 
imperialism  and  it  should  pledge  In  the 
world  forums  to  help  all  peoples  in  their 
difficult  stiuggle  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence. 
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Crimiiial  BrnUlily 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

»  or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  12, 1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  re- 
member the  day  when  the  police.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  public  at  large,  from  children 
playing  «^?s  and  robbers  to  adults,  were 
viewed  as  the  "good  guys"  of  American 
society  and  the  criminals  were  the  "bad 
giiys."  I  say  "remember"  intentionally: 
It  seems  more  and  more  evident  that 
this  picture  of  the  police  as  guardians  of 
society  and  as  symbols  of  law  and  order 
is  being  systematically  destroyed.  In 
many  instances  they  are  being  delib- 
erately and  unfairly  depicted  as  greater 
enemies  of  the  American  people  than 
tlie  criminals  whom  they  are  sworn  to 
oppose  and  who  purposely  live  outside 
the  bounds  of  society. 

This  Is  truly  appalling  and  the  dam- 
age it  has  done  and  can  do  to  every  in- 
dividual and  agency  charged  with  the 
writing  or  enforcing  of  law  cannot  be 
measiired.  From  the  ill-considered 
policy  of  selective  obedience  to  law,  that 
is,  obey  only  those  laws  which  you  as 
an  Individual  choose  to  obey,  we  have 
progressed  to  the  point  where  direct  and 
vicious  attacks  are  leveled  at  the  instru- 
ments of  law  enforcement  themselves. 

I  bfelieve  the  following  editorial  from 
the  July  11,  1966,  Indianapolis  Star 
makes  an  excellent  point.  "Police  bru- 
tality" Is  a  cry  raused  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  actual  occurrence.  "Criminal 
brutality"  Is  the  real  threat  to  our 
society. 

The  editorial  follows : 

OBnirNAL  BauTALrrT  ' 

Broadway  columnist  Walter  Winchell  Is- 
sues the  "police  brutality"  note  that  478 
New  York  poUcemen  were  shot,  stabbed  or 
otherwise  Injured  making  arrests  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  said, 
"We  know  there  Is  a  calculated  and  deliberate 
Attempt  by  some  groups  to  Inflame  hostility 
against  law  enforcement  by  charging  "police 
brutality'  without  cause.  To  a  large  degree 
they  hav«  succeeded.  The  term  Is  bandied 
ftbout  In  all  media  of  communication  without 
serious  consideration  as  to  Its  true  meaning 
08"  lt«  harmful  effect  on  a  profession  which 
Is  charged  with  enforcing  the  basic  rules  of 
clvUlzed  living." 

The  fact  Is  that  almost  all  charges  of  "po- 
lice brutality"  throughout  the  nation  have 
proven  to  be  groundless.  What  is  not 
groundless  Is  the  overwhelming  number  of 
cases  of  criminal  brutality  against  law-abid- 
ing citizens  and  law-enforcement  groups  re- 
^>onslble  for  defending  the  citizenry. 

We  wonder  what  the  effect  would  be  if 
every  newspaper  In  the  country  published  a 
dally  box  score  under  the  headline  "criminal 
brutality"  where  a  list  would  be  made  of  the 
innocent  people  beaten,  robbed,  mugged,  as- 
saulted, raped  or  battered  In  the  previous  24 
hours.  SiJch  a  box  score  would  probably 
elicit  a  terrible  wail  from  that  noisy  minority 
that  claims  "there  are  no  criminals,  just  sick. 
or  alienated  or  disadvantaged  people."  These 
defeiKlers  of  the  crlxUnal  element  would 
charge  aawspapcn  with  trying  to  Whip  the 
law-abiding  group  into  a  frenzy  against  the 


thugs.  But  It  may  well  be  that  such  a 
frenzy  af^ainst  thugs  and  bums  is  Just  what 
we  need  U>  reverse  the  rising  tide  of  crime. 


BUI  To  Create  a  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

CiF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  MrCLORY.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
no  one  in  this  Chamber  who  does  not 
realize  the  gra\ity  of  the  crime  problem. 
Directly  or  indirectly  it  affects  all  of  us. 
Statistics  released  recently  by  the  FBI 
show  that  in  the  first  3  months  of  1966 
there  was  a  6-pcrcent  Increase  in  the 
number  of  crimes  over  the  same  period 
of  la.st  year.  In  the  next  24  hours  over 
7.000  major  crimes  will  be  committed  in 
the  United  States.  The  FBI  estimates 
the  total  co.st  of  such  crimes  to  be  over 
$27  billion  annually— or  $143  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  throushout  the 
Nation.  Even  more  unfortunate  Is  the 
fact  that  this  rate  appears  to  be  ever 
increasing.  Projections  based  upon 
present  statistics  indicate  that  by  1985 
1  American  in  ever^'  15  will  be  the  victim 
of  a  major  crime. 

I  am  certainly  not  one  to  be  smitten 
with  "imaginary  horribles":  however,  the 
fact  dofs  remain  that  at  this  moment  we 
are  exix'ricncing  an  unprecedented  wave 
of  lawlessne.?s  which  should  be  dealt 
with  now  and  not  sometime  in  the  future 
when  the  problem  may  be  of  uncon- 
trollable magnitude  The  present  crime 
rate  reflects  a  real  need  for  updating 
many  of  our  criminal  laws.  Problems  of 
lawlessness,  particularly  organized  ciime, 
are  crytrig  for  solution. 

Despite  the  increa.se  in  nearly  all  types 
of  crime,  our  Federal  criminal  laws  have 
not  under':one  a  major  revision  in  18 
years.  We,  as  legislators,  have  clearly 
not  kept  pace  with  the  new  horizons 
which  are  beins  discovered  daily  by  psy- 
cholomsts,  sociologists,  criminologist;?, 
and  penologists  in  the  study  of  crime  and 
its  cau.ses.  It  Is  sad,  indeed,  that  our 
law  enforcement  atyencies  must  sti-uggle 
to   maintain    law   and   order,   and   our 


present  system  of  criminal  law  and  pro- 
ceduie. 

The  Commission  would  be  comprised  of 
12  members — 3  appointed  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  3  from  the 
Senate,  3  from  the  Federal  judiciary,  and 
3  from  private  life.  In  performing  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  have  the  assistance  of  an  ex- 
pert staff,  headed  by  a  Director  who  will 
act  as  reporter  to  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  may  hire  ex- 
perts in  fields  requiring;  special  study. 

Tlie  Commission  will  have  the  ad\-ice 
and  counsel  of  an  advisoi-y  committee, 
the  members  of  which  will  be  selected 
from  such  groups  as:  defense  lawyers, 
legal  aid  attorneys,  U.S.  attorneys— 
that  is,  prosecutors — law  profc.ss'ors, 
criminologLsts,  penologists,  and  others 
who  deal  with  criminal  behavior  and  the 
applications  of  the  Federal  criminal  lav,-. 
Also  the  Commis.~ion  may  draw  upon  tlie 
experiences  of  .several  States  which  have 
revi.sed  their  criminal  codes  in  recent 
years. 

The  great  strength  in  this  bill  is  the 
fact  that  the  advLsoiy  committee  would 
be  drawn  from  a  community  of  men  who 
know  the  criminal  law  best — men  who 
live  it  from  day  to  day.  These  arc  the 
men  who  develop  new  Ideas  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  law  and  who  may  utili^'e 
their  wealth  of  talent  and  experience  in 
producing  recommendations  for  ti.c 
Commission  and  ultimately  for  the  Con- 
gress. This  advisory  committee  is  vital 
to  the  work  of  the  committee — vital  in 
the  sense  that  it  will  be  a  life  force  and 
creative  element  behind  the  work  of  tlie 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cncijuraf:e  all  of  ir.y 
collcaijues  to  study  and  support  tlus 
measure.  I  deem  it  to  be  the  next  ni.^  ^or 
.step  in  our  fight  against  crime  and  a  first 
step  toward  preparing  the  best  laws  that 
can  be  written  to  curb  the  anti.^ccial 
behavior  of  the  criminal  and  to  provide 
a  full  measure  of  justice  for  those  who 
would  transgress  our  Federal  criminal 
laws. 


Dr.  Victor  Umbricht,  President  of  the 
Swiss  Center,  Speaks  at  Dedication 
Ceremonies 
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courts  must  attempt  to  dispen.se  even-  °^ 

handed  justice  with  a  Federal  criminal     HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 


code  which  needs  modernization  of  Ian 
guac:e  and  remedies,  and  elimination  of 
overlappir.-  provi.'-ions.  In  addition,  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisioi-is  relative  to 
criminal  safeguards  demand  a  complete 
review  by  the  Contrress  with  a  view  to- 
ward revising  certain  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  the  federal  sy.siom  of  criminal 
justice. 

Recently,  I  introdurecl  several  bills  to 
strengthen  tlie  arm  of  law  en.forccment 
agencies  in  the  investigation  aiid  prose- 
cution of  violations  of  our  Federal  crimi- 
nal code.  Also.  I  have  joined  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  urgm.g  creation  of  a 
National  Commission  to  study  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  to  recommend  to  Congress 


OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCNT.'\TIVt..S 
Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  honor  of  attending  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  for  the  Swiss  Center  on 
Thursday,  June  23,  1966.  Among  others 
present  were  Prof.  Friedrich  T.  Wahlen, 
former  President  of  Switzerland; 
deputy  mayor  of  New  York  City. 
Robert  Price:  the  Swiss  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Felix  Schnyder,  the 
Consul  General  of  Switzerland  In  New 
York,  Dr.  Hans  Lacher;  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Swiss  Bank  Corp>oration, 
H.  Strasser;  the  president  of  the  Fifth 


legislation    which    would    improve    our    Avenue  Association  and  also  president  of 
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Lbt-d  ii  Taylor.  Mr.  Melvin  E.  Dawley; 
the  president  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Welbel ;  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  for  Friend- 
ship with  Switzerland,  Mr.  T.  P.  Davlea 
Haines. 

At  the  dedication  ceremonies,  Dr.  Vic- 
tor Umbricht,  president  of  the  Swiss 
Center  spoke  of  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  the  center.  I  commend  his  ad- 
dress to  my  colleagues : 
Remarks  of  De.  Victor  Umbricht.  President 

or  THE  Swiss  Center,  at  Dedication  Cere- 
monies, June  23,  1966 

Distinguished   guests,   friends. 

Energy,  Imagination,  and  faith  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  have  not  brought  a  long  nour- 
ished hope  to  fruition — the  dedication  today 
of  The  Swiss  Center. 

It  was  at  a  dinner  party  in  New  York  some 
4  years  back,  that  a  working  group  was 
formed  to  bring  reality  the  long-considered 
Swiss  Center. 

It  Is  our  pleasure  to  be  here  today — four 
years,  many  meetings,  and  a  few  glassee  of 
wine  later — to  see  tills  new  landmark  In  the 
heart  of  Marlhattan  dedicated  to  mark  the 
presence  of  Switzerland  and  provide  infor- 
mation on  all  a.spects  of  the  country,  Ita 
peoples  and  its  economy. 

Fourteen  Swiss  enterprises  have  joined  to- 
gether to  establish  this  11 -story  center  at  608 
Fifth  Avenue,  near  another  prestigious  tour- 
ist attraction.  Rockefeller  Center. 

Our  new  Institution  Is  designed  to  be  a 
foc.il  point  from  which  to  project  and  foster 
Swiss  economic,  cultural,  touristic,  and  otlier 
Interests  Ln  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  history  the  Swlse  have 
shown  tolerance  for  one  another  and  char- 
ity for  others.  Switzerland  In  one  way  U 
somewhat  like  New  York,  for  it  Is  a  kind  of 
melting  jxjt.  It  Is  made  up  of  73  per  cent 
Gernu-ui-Swlss,  21  per  cent  FYench-Swlss,  five 
per  cent  Italian-Swiss  and  one  per  cent  Ro- 
marksh.  This  combination  of  people,  speak- 
ing different  languages,  worshiping  different 
religions,  have  siuvived  as  a  nation  for  ex- 
actly 675  years  .  .  .  which  is  longer  than 
the  Roman  Empire  lasted  between  Caes.ir  and 
Theodcsius. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  dispelling  the  myths 
and  discussing  today's  stxiry  of  Switzerland, 
but  what  could  be  more  symbolic  of  our 
country,  Its  diverse  Interests  and  Its  contri- 
butions to  the  world,  than  the  14  Swlss- 
affillat-ed  participants  who  made  the  Swiss 
Center  a  reality.  These  companies  represent 
all  aspects  of  tlie  Swiss  economic  life.  They 
are:  Swiss  Bank  Corporations;  Swiss  Air 
Tran.<;port  Company,  Limited:  Swl.<«  National 
Tourist  Office;  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland; 
CIBA  Corporation:  Gelgy  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion: Accident  and  Casualty  Insurance  Com- 
pany-wmterthur:  Sandoz.  Inc.;  The  Nestl6 
Company;  Heberleln  Patent  Corporation; 
Banque  PopvUalre  Suis,se;  Machine  Tool 
Works  Oerlikon;  Watchmakers  of  Switzer- 
land:  and  Ebauches  S  A. 

It  Is  clear  that  there  is  no  Swiss  type,  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  Swiss  have  a  good  case 
for  prp.senting  their  country  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  Swis,s  influence  h.as  always 
been  present  throughout  the  world.  There 
was  the  Swiss  Louis  Chevrolet,  for  whom  an 
auto  was  named.  Admiral  Edward  Walter 
Eberle,  Chief  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations — of 
course — and  Swiss-descended  Walter  Schlrra 
who  piloted  the  Gemini  spacecraft  when  the 
first  rendezvous  In  space  w.is  made.  There 
are  other  contemporaries  In  the  Swiss  hall  of 
fame  including,  .architect  Le  Corbusler,  sculp- 
tor Glacomettl,  painter  Hans  Ernl,  and 
writers  Durrenmatt  and  FYlsch. 

Today  the  Swiss  Center  can  a-sslst  anyone 
seeking  Information,  Industrial,  financial, 
touristic  and  other  documentation.  And  if 
the  answer  they  are  looking  for  cannot  be 
supplied  on  the  premises.  The  Swiss  Center 


can  suggest  the  best  place  to  find  It.  The 
services  also  Include  several  ofBcea  of  the 
participating  enterprises. 

The  Swls  Center  haa  tHao  been  conceived 
as  a  gathering  p>olnt  for  another  key  audi- 
ence— the  25,000  or  so  people  who  mak«  up 
the  Swiss  colony  In  the  United  States,  a 
majority  of  whom  live  In  the  Greater  New 
York  area.  Thousands  of  them  hold  double 
cltlzenslilp  and  are  proud  to  call  themselves 
both  American  and  Swiss. 

For  the  future  I  hope  that  facilities  can  be 
m.T.de  available  at  the  Swiss  Center  to  open 
the  doors  for  lectures,  receptions,  exhibits, 
dances  and  similar  gatherings  or  to  giving 
a  chance  ot  self  expression  with  a  Helvetic 
accent.  The  sponsors  would  like  to  see  the 
proceeds  from  the  Center — as  it  develops — be 
turned  to  setting  up  a  fund  to  suppwrt  such 
activities  and.  In  particular,  to  assist  de- 
serving young  artists. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  about  the  Swiss 
Center,  I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  man  who 
is  not  with  US  today,  but  who  played  an  Im- 
portant part  In  bringing  It  about — that  is, 
Mr.  Robert  Goelet  who  owned  the  property 
at  the  tlm«  we  leased  it  from  him.  Mr. 
Goelet  died  In  February  of  this  year,  and 
BO  was  unable  to  see  the  project  of  the  Swiss 
Center,  In  which  he  took  a  genuine  Interest, 
brought  to  fruition.  His  executor,  counsel 
and  close  personal  friend,  Mr.  Sidney  David- 
son, Is  however  sitting  here  with  me  on  the 
dais,  and  I  shall  now  ask  him  to  convey  our 
warm  greetings  to  the  members  of  Mr. 
Goelefs  family  and  to  tell  them  that  we  are 
thinking  of  Mr.  Goelet  on  this  occasion. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  as  you  know,  the 
Invitations  for  today's  luncheon  were  sent 
out  Jointly  by  the  American  Society  for 
Prlendslp  with  Switzerland  and  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Swiss  Center.  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  co-sponsors  for  today's 
event,  the  American  Society  for  Friendship 
with  Switzerland,  and  I  would  wish  Its  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  T.  P.  Davles  Haines,  present  here, 
to  convey  our  thanks  to  his  colleagues. 

And  BO  today  the  Star-Spangled  banner  and 
>le  standard  with  its  white  white 
field  of  red  fly  together  at  the 
Swiss  CenW  symbolizing  the  friendly  ties 
which  Swlt^Iand  has  always  enjoyed  with 
Its  sister  denaocracy  In  the  New  World.  It 
has  beeA  a  mstlnct  pleasure,  and  a  great 
source  of  prld*  to  be  the  first  President  of 
The  Swiss  Cerreer  and  to  participate  in  these 
historic  ceremonies.    Thank  you. 


Tom   Leach   Named  Washington   Corre- 
spondent for  Chicago's  American 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  11,  Chicago's  American  carried  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Tom  Leach  has 
been  named  Washington  correspondent 
for  this  outstanding  Chicago  newspaper. 

Mr.  Leach,  who  started  with  Chicago's 
American  as  a  copy  boy  at  the  age  of  15, 
has  been  with  the  paper  ever  since.  His 
appointment  at  the  age  of  28  to  this  im- 
portant Host  in  Washington  is  a  real 
tribute  to  his  journalistic  abilities. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Leach  on 
his  appointment  as  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  Chicago's  American.  He  is 
a  capable  and  experienced  reporter,  and 
I  know  he  will  serve  in  the  best  interests 


of  our  great  Chicago  community  tmd  will 
do  an  outstanding  Job  in  keeping  our 
community  informed  about  events  in 
Washington. 

An  informed  citizenry,  as  we  all  know, 
is  our  best  tool  for  maintaining  a  strong 
democracy. 

The  article  follows : 
Tom  Leach  Oxm  New  Washington  Repohtek 

Tom  Leach,  a  staff  member  of  Chicago's 
American  for  13  years,  has  been  named 
Washington  correspondent  for  this  news- 
paper. 

Assigned  to  the  county  building  for  the 
last  3  years.  Leach  has  developed  friendships 
among  political  leaders.  Judges,  lawyers,  and 
financial  and  governmental  experts. 

Before  assuming  that  post.  Leach  was  a 
general  assignment  reporter,  covering  news 
of  leaders  at  the  muiUclpal  and  state  govern- 
ment levels. 

His  appointment  to  Washington  at  the  ag« 
of  28  is  a  tribute  to  Leach's  unusual  experi- 
ence In  the  13  years  he  has  been  part  of  the 
American's  staff.  He  was  only  15  when  he 
started  with  the  American  as  a  copy  boy. 

ATTENDKD    DK    PAtTL,    N.    XT. 

Leach  attended  Waller  High  school  and 
worked  as  a  copy  boy  at  night.  After  Waller, 
ho  attended  De  Paul  university  and  later 
Northwestern  university. 

Ten  years  ago,  Thomas  Richard  Leach  was 
sent  out  on  his  first  story  as  m  reporter. 
Since  then  he  has  covered  a  variety  of  stories, 
with  the  greatest  emphasis  being  placed  on 
governmental  affairs. 

In  announcing  Leach's  appointment.  Luke 
P.  CarroiL  managing  editor  of  Chicago's 
American,  said: 

"The  promotion  of  Tom  Leach  to  this  key 
post  Is  In  line  with  our  policy  of  promoting 
from  within.  This  policy  produces  stabUity 
and  high  morale  and  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Chicago's  American  Is  now  the  No.  1 
evening  paper  In  this  city  and  the  subtubs." 

PRAISE    from    bo  TLB 

Chief  Judge  John  3.  Boyle  of  Circuit  court 
said  of  Leach: 

"Tom  Is  one  of  the  finest  young  reporters  I 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  He  Is 
alert,  ambitious,  and  completely  honest  In 
his  rep>ortlng. 

"Leach's  stories  concerning  the  new  Judi- 
cial article  and  the  new  civic  center  and  the 
different  divisions  of  the  court  have  been 
masterpieces.  All  of  us  In  the  county  build- 
ing are  sorry  to  see  him  go,  happy  as  we  are 
for  his  advancement." 

WED    2    TEARS    AGO 

In  Washington  he  wiu  have  a  chance  to 
renew  old  friendships  with  Sen.  Dooclas, 
Sen.  DiRKSEN.  and  the  congressmen  from  this 
area.  In  his  new  work.  Leach  will  concen* 
trate  on  "behind-the-scenes"  stories. 

Two  years  ago.  Leach  married  the  former 
Miss  Lynn  Hensley.  Their  first  child,  Susan 
L>-nn  Leach,  was  bom  July  3  Ln  Columbua 
Memorial  haspltal. 


Hopeful  Signs  in  Asia 
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HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  no  scarcity  of  crises  around  the 
world,  the  Wichita  Eagle  remarka  that 
positive  and  successful  events  often  fall 
to  get  the  attention  they  deserve. 
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One  such  encouraging  development 
has  been  the  ouster  of  President  Sukarno 
in  Indonesia.  The  newspaper  suggests 
this  action  by  the  Indonesian  Peoples 
Consultative  Congress  means  the  Dja- 
karta-Peking partnership  has  truly 
ended,  the  confrontation  with  Malaysia 
is  over  and  communism  has  been  out- 
lawed from  the  land. 

In  Vietnam,  the  Wichita  newspaper 
notes,  the  Mekong  Delta  is  coming  back 
Into  South  Vietnamese  hands. 

Because  these  hopeful  developments 
are  worthy  of  attention.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Wichita  Eagle  on  July  7, 
1966.  The  editorial  follows: 
A  Prw  HoPETtn,  Signs  Brighten  PicnmE  in 
Asia 

There  Is  no  scarcity  of  cruses  In  the  world. 
and  they  dominate  our  thinking.  And  we 
tend  to  brood  about  our  failures  and  frustra- 
tions as  a  nation.  Consequently,  the  posi- 
tive and  successful  happenings  often  do  not 
get  the  attention  they  desene. 

Something  occurred  this  week  which  has 
to  be  judged  a  victory  by  Western  standard.s. 
The  government  of  Indonesia  made  official 
what  has  been  taking  place  for  months — 
President  Sukarno,  the  erratic  and  power- 
hungry  president  of  Indonesia,  Is  out.  A 
mere  realistic  and  Western-oriented  regime 
lain. 

Sukarno's  authority  has  been  steadily 
diminishing  In  recent  weeks.  Now  the  Peo- 
ples Consultative  Congress  has  stripped  him 
of  his  life  presidency  and  authorized  Lt.  Gen. 
Suharto  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  Today 
Sukarno  is  truly  nothing  more  than  a  figure- 
head. 

Indonesia  has  been  heading  this  direction 
ever  since  the  abortive  Communirt  coup  of 
last  fall.  Now  we  can  see  how  far  the  nation 
really  has  come.  The  Congress' action  means 
that  the  Jarkarta-Peklng  partnership  which 
Sukarno  nourished  Is  truly  ended,  that  the 
explosive  confrontation  with  Malaysia  which 
Sukarno  encouraged  is  over,  and  { the  Indo- 
nesian government  spelled  It  out>  that  com- 
munism, Marxism  and  Leninism  are  out- 
lawed in  the  land  which  not  long  ago  seemed 
Irrevocably  leftist. 

All  this  represents  an  almost  incredibly 
bright  8p>ot  in  the  dark  world  of  Interna- 
tional events.  The  prospects  for  peace  In 
that  region  of  the  world  are  Immeasurably 
Improved.  So  are  the  hopes  for  building  an 
Indonesia  to  the  free  world's  liking.  In  less 
than  a  year  the  tide  has  completely  reversed. 

We  are  In  danger  of  overlooking  bright 
spot*  In  Viet  Nam,  too.  While  attention  has 
been  centered  on  fighting  In  the  North. 
significant  developments  have  been  taking 
place  in  the  far  South.  The  current  issue  of 
UjS.  News  and  World  Report  tells  about 
them. 

Eighteen  months  ago.  the  lush  Mekong 
delta  was  all  but  lost.  Now  the  South  Viet- 
namese army,  with  a  minimum  of  US.  aid. 
has  turned  the  tables  on  the  Communists. 

So  far  this  year  more  than  2.500  Viet  Cong 
have  deserted  to  government  forces.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago,  only  36  per  cent  of  the  delta 
population  was  under  shaky  government  con- 
trol. Now  more  than  55  per  cent  is.  and 
another  20  E>er  cent  Is  under  "clearance"  to 
make  It  secure  from  Red  terrorism.  Civic 
action,  spearheaded  by  South  Vietnamese 
"pacification"  teams  with  US.  advisers.  Is 
Improving  the  lot  of  the  villagers.  The  delta 
represents  a  real  success  story  for  our  side. 

We  need  to  realize  the  significance  of  these 
developments.  When  Indonesia  reverses 
course,  when  the  llekong  delta  shows  signs 
of  being  won,  we  must  be  doing  something 
right. 


Arizonani  Seek  Support  of  Kin  and 
Friends  for  Desecration  of  the  Grand 
Canyon 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
Ari/onans  containing  essentially  the 
same  mt\ssat;e:  that  the  writer  is  a  for- 
mer resident  of  my  State  or  congres- 
sional di^.trict.  that  .since  comiiv.,'  to  Ari- 
zona he  or  she  ha.s  discovered  that  it  is 
a  diy  State  and  In  need  of  water,  that 
"many  friends  and  relatives"  from  Wis- 
consin have  visited  the  writer  in  Arizona 
or  have  been  visited  by  him  or  her  since 
the  writer  moved  to  Arizona,  and  that 
the  writer  no'.v  plans  to  write  all  these 
fi-iends  and  relatives  in  Vv'i.^con.sin  to 
urpe  them  to  uri:e  me  to  support  the  con- 
struction of  two  dams  in  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. In  addition,  some  of  the  letters 
point  out  that  the  writer  and  all  the 
friends  and  relatives  m  Wi.sconsin  will 
watch  my  vote  witii  interest. 

A  .substantial  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ai-i7ona  consists  of  recent  mi- 
graiits  from  other  States.  Between  1955 
and  1960.  for  example,  6,928  Wisconsin 
residents  moved  to  Arizona.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  unnpce.s.sar>'  power  dams 
in  the  Grand  Canyon  are  showing  real 
resourcefulness  in  employiin,'  .some  of 
these  people  in  an  effort  to  obtain  pass- 
age of  H.R.  4671. 

But  not  even  widespread  ties  of  kin- 
ship and  friendship  will  succeed  in  in- 
ducing Americans  to  accept  a  major — 
and  unneeded— alteration  of  one  of  their 
great  natural  re."^urces. 

Most  Americans  and  most  Membeis  of 
Con-ress.  I  Ix-'lieve,  are  ready  to  help 
Arizona  get  the  water  it  needs. "but  to  in- 
sist that  it  do  so  without  damming  the 
G;-and  Canyon. 

I  include  hei'eafter  a  letter  tyi^ical  of 
the  co!Tes[X)ndcnce  I  have  received  from 
a  number  of  Arizonans. 

I  include  also  a  more  spontaneous  let- 
ter in  which  a  16-year-oM  Texas  youth 
compares  the  plan  to  flcid  the  Gi-and 
Canyon— the  Bi-id:'e  and  Mai'ble  Canyon 
dams  would  back  up  water  in  the  Canvon 
for  132  of  its  280  miles— to  the  destiaic- 
tion  of  the  Alamo  in  Texas. 

Tempk,   Arez.,   July  3,  1066. 
Conarcssm  m  Henry   S.   Reuss. 
Hqu^c  Ofti.-e  Building, 
W'i^hington.  DC. 

Dkar  Concressm.an  Reuss:  Before  moving 
to  Arizona,  I  lived  in  the  di.strlct  vou  now 
represent  in  Congres,^;.  Many  of  the  friends  I 
left  in  Wis  have  spf.ken  well  of  you.  I  plan 
to  write  to  them,  as  I  am  to  you,  urging  .sup- 
port of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
legislation  now  pending. 

Contrary  to  wh.it  tlie  so-cilled  preserva- 
tionists say.  tlie  dams  at  Bridge  Canyon  and 
Marble  Canyon  will  not  ■'ruin"  the  Grand 
Canyon  but  will  actually  make  much  marve- 
lous scenery  acces.sible  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. 


Arizona  and  the  v.hole  S<5uthwest  dcr- 
perately  need  this  bill  p.us.^cd.  Tlie  water 
supply  situation  is  already  a  critical  problem 
in  tills  state,  and  threatens  to  become  worse. 
Assurfnce  of  more  w.iter  in  Arizona  will 
benefit  the  economy  of  the  entire  country. 

I  am  strongly  urging  my  friends  in  Wi.s- 
consin to  write  you  requesting  that  you  vote 
for  the  Colorado  River  Project  bill.  I  know 
that  they,  as  well  as  I,  will  watch  your  v  -c 
with  interest.  Tlipnk  you. 
Rospcctfullv. 

Mr.  RrssELL   A.   Bennf-tt. 

Lomgv:fw,    Tex,.    July   12.    19GH. 

My  Df.vr  Mjj.  RFtj<«:  I  am  sixteen  years 
old  and  will  be  a  junior  in  high  school". 

Recently  I  read  in  our  daily  newspaper  that 
the  Interior  Secretary  has  "proposed  a  plan 
to  Hood  the  Grand  Canvon  and  tliat  vou  are 
fiyhtii-.g  the  project.  What  I  would  "like  to 
say  is— please  keep  fightlut;!  Tlie  Grand 
Ciuv-on  is  a  trademark  of  America.  I  think 
that  to  flood  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona 
■A-oiild  be  like  tearing  down  tlie  Alamo  here  in 
Tex.us!  We  have  that  same  problem  of  badly 
needed  water  hero  in  Te.xas.  but  it's  Just  in 
the  Western  part  and  our  st£it€  officials  are 
working  out  c  ireful  plans  for  the  situation. 

I  haven't  seen  the  Grand  Canyon  but  the 
d.iy  that  I  do  see  it  I  would  like  to  see  it 
uiih.irmed. 

Mr.  Reuss  I'm  sure  niillions  of  other  Amer- 
icans are  fighting  with  you  but  in  a  silent 
way. 

Mr   Reufs  please  keep  figliting. 
Sincerely, 

W.w.Nf:    .^D.a,Ms. 


Vietnam  Poll  Results  Tabulated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF    COLOR,\DO 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

Mr  McVICKER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
including  here  the  results;  of  a  poll  I 
conducted  In  the  Second  Cong:res.sional 
District  of  Coloi-ado.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  more  than  14.000  citizens  who 
took  the  trouble  to  inform  me  of  the 
views  they  have  on  the  Vietnam  war.  for 
my  poll  wa5  devoted  entirely  to  that 
subject, 

Mr.  SiJcaker,  one  rcasoii  for  devoting 
the  entire  questionnaire  to  the  subject 
of  Vietnam  was  that  as  I  conduct.ed  a 
dLstrictwide  series  of  to'.vir  mcetinns,  I 
discovered  that  the  war  was  of  such  vital 
interest  to  my  constituents  that  I  should 
delve  deeper  Into  their  opinions,  siving 
them  a  better  individual  oppoi'tunity  to 
express  their  views  on  the  subject. 

One  especially  gratifying  aspect  of 
this  quest jomiairc  is  that  so  many  per- 
sons added  comments  elaboiatinp  their 
views  on  one  or  more  of  the  questions  of 
concern  to  them.  Of  those  answcrinfr, 
35.5  percent  were  Democrats,  30,2  per- 
cent Republicans,  and  34.3  percent  inde- 
pendents. I  al.so  intended  the  question- 
naire to  point  up  the  complexity  of  tiie 
problem  and  the  difBculty  of  our  de- 
cisions. I  think  the  questionnaire  served 
that  purpose. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawm  from  these  answers  is 
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that  a  great  majority  of  those  answering 
felt  that  our  nation  has  a  vital  interest 
in  southeast  Asia,  that  our  Vietnam  in- 
tervention was  justified,  and  that  we 
must  resist  Communist  aggression  with 
force  if  necessary.     These  conclusions 


must  be  tempered  however,  by  the  fact 
that  recent  political  disturbances  in 
Vietnam  have  created  uneasiness  and 
distress  among  many  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride  In  repre- 
senting one  of  the  most  educated,  liter- 

McVickcT  Vidnam  survey  compilation 
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ate  and  Informed  constituencies  in  the 
Nation.  I  am  certain  that  the  views  of 
the  citizens  of  Colorado's  Second  Con- 
gressional District  wUl  be  of  particular 
interest  to  this  House. 
The  results  of  my  poll  follow: 


Ptrw'nt 


I'o  you  think  (!«•  t't,it...l  States  ?hotiM  \v  Invf.lvp'l  in  Viotnam'* 

Have  We  exiKiii.iirl  ihr  war  iii  \-i,tnain  mon-  Uiiiii  w;k'!  ti.ai  tsars''  

DCS  tlic  I  ri.lc'l  .-t;i.  h  lnvu  u  vital  mt.rc^t  iii  the  faturr  of soiUlK'Hsf  Am.i? 

Aco'pliiig  the  fart  U)al  wo  ari'  now  itivolvi'd  in  Vieliuim—  

la)   Do  .vou  tlilnk  wo  .■;Iioiil.l  furtlior  pjp:iii.l  our  iuvolvcmcnt  in  the  war' 

(lij  h'lioul.l  w,.  bomb  thr  iialu.Mnal  ciU.  s  of  .North  Virtnuni.  kDowiiiK  liial'In.ViiV  civ 

('!)  MiouUI  v.r  Ik  pin  ,1  naval  l,loclia(;f  of  North  Vutnam" 
1)0  you  think  tlii>  t-nitrd  .-tat. >  shouM  rillioiallv 
V\  iiul.l  you  ai.provi-  of  (i,..-:|ro.Mng  the  apricultura 
thiar  i-rii|i,s.'_ 

6.  WouI'inief"iio\vuii:diTisioiisU'amVtal"lVto'youaspaVtoi  " " - 

-       I'M  'l       rM       *  f""!^  J""!^  )°  '^',"*  '"■^■■'' ''"'"''''  li!--l'l"'P.  in.l  w  It  iKlraw  our  troops  now 

1  u  n.ur  troop.s  hack  t.,  (I<>fc  iid  the  coa.Mal  citu>  ami  air  b^«s  ai^.l  let  the  .-i.iutli  Victnuiucse'do'ttoi;^  "owufiJhtins 

ro.il,  ,c  our  niililary  operations  to  South  Vietnam  (do  not  bomb  .\urib  \  uinuiu;  meirowu  Iigtitlng 

H  ithclraw  all  Anioricaii  troop.s  mimciiatciy  after  a  peac<>  apri  einent  is  sitrneil  

V\ithilra»  ail  American  trooi '■     ' ■       ■   ■  ..>iiiu 

the  C'tjnininni.srs 

WitlKlraw  our  trooiLs  if  n'QUPstod  by  iIh' Uovornnient  of  South  Vk-Vnt.ra 

Keep  our  troops  in  South  \  letnani.     K.taiii  strong  military  l.asos  in  tlio  Fa'rEiL^t 

1  erniit  one  Kovenun.  nt  f(,r  both  South  an-i  .North  Vietnam  to  l*  selmod  in  a  tn*  sulien-Lsid  Vrmion:Vven'I/lt""^mV<i' 


(f) 


(e) 
(f) 

(ii; 


viliatis  will  !»•  killed? 

■  routes  in  Cainbotlia  and  iJua^..'.S-.'.'~'.'.JS.'.'. 

declare  war  on  Nortli  Vietnani?.."'""""""'"""! 

1 1  eonoiny  of  Nortli  Victiiani  by  bombing  thcirTlikcra'mrdamj' and'fIooi,iinR 


•  .-.....,.     •,.>i<>     u|'i.ivv     .if:iit  1111   III    l.-CIJjril.'U 

ps  only  after  «  e  arc  sure  South  \  ielnam  can  delend  itstUaud  any  jie'iice  agrceiiienVwiii  be' kept  by 


(1) 
(k) 


liroliablc  tlial  the  t'oinmuiii.'-ts  wotihl  w  ni 
stales _ 


(1)      Fipand  I'.S" 


-'omjuunii.1  form  of  government  y:uaranteed  by  the  IJaited 


(in>  r„;„,„,     ..     ''■"■'"■'I'''''"n  i"  ll'f  «ar  in  an  attemiit  to  insure"  victory".'.'"     " " 

in)    iC.     ;,.'!'■ '"  '"  ■'"''*'"  ''■'■'■'  "^'"J  ^'""''  VUanam  is  defeated,  even  ifit' takes  years' ""' " 
(ni     I  sc  tactical  nuclear  weaiions  apaiiist  the  Vietcong. 


'  strategic  liirt;ets  m  lied  Cliina- 


7.  Slioul'l  vi'c  liomi 
(a)  Now?... 
(h)   I  nder  no  circumstances? _  

(c)  If  I'ldne.sC'volnnlwrs"  enter  the  war'" 

(d)  Only  if  China  otli^ialiventir.-^  the  War'"" 

1.  Do  you  lu  hcve  tluit  if  Vietnam  falls  to  c«i 


iiinunism.  then  all  of  southeast  .\sia  pven'tu'iil'ly  wil'fbecome'C^jmmuii'Lst'' ' 

10   Do  voii  belicveti,  7./.  i  ■;■/''  ,"^""" '*■'";*■?  ^'"^''  ^''<''"»n'  woul'l  take  over  the  country? 

lu.  1)0  >ou  iifheve  tliat  Ked  (  hinese  troops  arc  figliting  in  South  Vietnam '•  """" 


9.  If  we  pull  out  of  Soul  h  Vietnam,  do  yn 


n 


Do  y..u  think  that  .North  Vietnam  is- 
(a)  Controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union' 
(hi  Contndlcd  by  Comniiiuist  China:'.".' !I';"'i;i"^];'"i;;;^;";';;; ' ' ' 

(a)   1)"  yu  I  (111  ve  this  isarca.sonablc  pos.sil)ilitv?  ' 

n    ei       ".   ^^""'''  >""  prefer  this  to  continued  war  In  South  Vietnam'  " 

13.  Should  v*e  rommue  the  «ar  until  wc  achieve  an  acceptable  result,  n-girdicss""of'lYie'c'(iB"t'?' -  — 

le  J  nitecl  .states  .should  press  to  reas,s<.mbie  the  1«M  Geneva  Confrrcna-  a.s  a't'-Mis'tbr  reac'hm'g  a'Vie'tn'aui"sittie'm€'nt?, 


14.  Doyou  believe  tl. , 

15.  Do  you  tliihk  the  I'resident  I 


is  made  every  reasonable  etlort  tii  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  the  ncg 


Do  vnii  tbit.L-  .,.:  .!>,,. \i  i,"..\ .","  '  •^•.•, ■>■'""""'"■ """"  '"  "imguie  >  icmam  war  tome  negotiating  tabic? 

Do  io  k  a    el  ,     re  t  r,'  '"'"■     T  '''^^i''-'  ''f-  "  "'''""""  '"  """  \iitiiain  war  to  tile  fnited  .Nations?. 

tir^   .1     .1    .1  ncgndalC't  peace  settlement  in  Vietnam  is  [lossible? 


19. 


Do^you  th.ii  the  war  will  end  only  when  the  \ietcong  and  tlie'Nor'th'v'ietn'a,n'esc"are"ni'ilil'ar'ily  ifeated  an'd'tina'ble  to'contlnue  to 

a  If  the  North  \  iet  nam.  se  agree  to  [leace  talks,  would  you 'prefer— " ' " " " 

(a)  A  cease-fire  during  the  negotiations?  (asinKoreal  . 

iri  •T-,';"r,!}Il"!'!*"' ''"'  "J.''',''^>'  I'ri'.-^sure  during  negotiations  to  prevent'a  bi'dMu'p"of'c'o'rainunl"st'fw(»s"d'iirinE'th'e  ^  

a    As  an   nTeni     M    " '"'P""-'<f',>","l  the  Conimunist  forces  are  defeated  and  driven  out  of  S^uth  VM?flmT      *         ^  

I  f 'and  wa;;r''dVve,'oy;rn;'~^r-af^rT,'i:?  ;';^  \:^^'^'''  °«^"  '°  ^'-^  '"  ^o""  N-th-Soath  Vietnam  food,  health,'  electncUy;' 
*  iS'Tii^Cih' Vietnam?''*''^.'."  '""  ""''  '"'^''  ^^  ^'°"  """"  "">ea'nl'ngf'ul'(ree  e"lecUons'wiiri,i"^ir,ie"7 ' 

(b)  In  North  \jctnam?   ...   "  " ' " 

«.  AS  you  underslarid  I'resideiit  Johiison's  present  policy  Ui  Vietnam,  are  yol  in^e,K.rili^me,r^^^^ 


Airline  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFOnNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr,  LIPSCOMB,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
airline  stnke  Is  causing  great  hardship 
to  the  Nation  and  a  way  must  be  found 
to  bring  it  to  a  close.  Action  is  needed 
now  for  the  strike  is  having  serious  ef- 
lects  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  many  vital  areas  of  our  economy. 


All  sections  of  the  Nation  are  being 
affected  and  southern  California  is 
among  those  which  is  being  especially 
hard  hit. 

I  have  received  numerous  telegrams 
and  letters  from  residents  of  the  district 
which  I  represent  and  other  concerned 
persons  telling  of  the  hardship  the  strike 
is  causing. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued 
a  statement  about  the  problem  which 
I  am  submitting  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress. 

It  Is  vital  that  action  be  taken  now  as 
called  for  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  many  others  in  south- 


ern California  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  bring  about  an  immediate  settle- 
ment. 

I  urge  all-out  effort  toward  this  end  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urges  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  use  promptly 
their  best  offices  to  restore  full  airline  service 
and  to  Insure  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement 
of  the  airline  strike. 

Prolonged  negotiations  are  still  In  progress 
between  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Eastern  Air  Lines,  National 
Airlines,  Northwest  Airlines.  Trans  World 
Airlines  and  United  Air  Lines  for  a  labor 
contract. 

The  dispute  between  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machlniste  and  the  five  airlines 
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Involved  has  gfrounded  60%  of  the  domestic 
airlllt  In  the  United  States. 

On  July  27,  the  Transport  Workers  Union 
will  b«  fre«  to  strike  American  Airlines, 
which  would  shut  down  80%  of  the  nation's 
air  service,  and  a  month  later  this  Union  will 
b«  free  to  strike  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways. 

Diversion  of  the  international  passengers 
normally  carried  by  Northwest  Orient  Air- 
lines and  Trans  World  Airlines  to  foreign  flag 
airlines  Increases  the  deficit  of  the  United 
States  International  gold  payments  by  $1 
mJlUon  dally. 

The  dally  loss  In  revenue  to  the  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport  in  landing,  park- 
ing and  other  fees  exceeds  $10,000.00  during 
the  current  strike. 

Continuance  of  the  strike  is  crippling  busi- 
ness travel,  hotel,  convention  and  resort 
business,  the  movement  of  perishable  farm 
products,  and  is  retarding  military  supply 
and  military  travel.  Continuance  of  the 
strike  Is  affecting  the ,  entire  economy  and 
commerce  of  the  nation  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia particularly. 

Its  early  termination  is  imperative.  There- 
fore, we  urgently  request  immediate  action 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Members  of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  Stanley  Mace  Barrett,    Editor  of 
HaTre  de  Grace  Record,  Dies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19,  1966  \ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  June  21  tire  distinguished  and  able 
editor  of  the  Havre  de  Grace  Record, 
Mr.  Stanley  Mace  Barrett,  died  at  the 
Harford  Memorial  Hospital  following  a 
year  of  falling  health.  Although  Mr. 
Barrett  had  been  ill  for  the  past  year,  he 
remained  active  in  the  publishing  of  the 
Record  and  was  at  his  desk  until  Thurs- 
day preceding  his  death.  In  tribute  to 
Its  editor,  the  Record  met  its  regular 
Thursday  deadline  following  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's death,  and  honored  Mr.  Barrett 
with  the  following  memorial  editorial, 
which  I  quote  In  part: 

At  a  time  of  deep  and  personal  sadness, 
the  Record  reports  the  death  of  its  Editor — 
one  who  has  guided  the  policies  and  edltca-1- 
als  of  this  newspaper  for  more  than  forty 
years.  The  name  of  Stanley  M.  Barrett  is 
synonymous  with  the  very  best  traditions  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  in  Havre  de  Grace  and  in 
Harford  county. 

To  such  a  one  as  Stanley  Barrett  there  was 
no  call  for  retreat  because  of  the  burden  of 
falling  health.  His  newspaper  was  so  much 
a  part  of  his  Me  that  he  gave  all  of  the 
strength  that  was  In  him  for  as  long  as  that 
strength  lasted  and  that  was  untU  the  very 
end. 

Having  attained  the  three  score  and  ten 
years  allotted  man  and  adding  nearly  iaur 
more  to  that  span,  Mr.  Barrett  had.  In  bis 
time,  served  his  country  in  war  and  In  peace, 
both  In  the  Army  and  In  civilian  life.  His 
memberships  In  many  civic  and  service  w- 
ganlzations  attest  to  the  Interest  he  held  In 
public  affairs. 

Stanley  Barrett  was  one  to  welcome  the 
newcomer  to  the  City's  life  and  to  give  help 
and   encouragement   to  all.     One   thing  is 


certain,  he  was  deeply  and  sincerely  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  and  best  Interests  of 
his  native  home. 

There  was  always  something  of  the  nos- 
talgic within  him  and  he  took  particular 
pleasure  in  reminiscing  with  old  friends  who 
stopped  by  the  office  for  a  chat.  More  often 
than  not  the  talk  would  turn  to  baseball  as 
it  w.^s  played  in  the  gcKKl  old  days  or  time 
spent  at  the  American  Cin  Company  as  a 
youth  or  Just  plain  swimming  in  the  Su-sque- 
hanna  on  hot,  sultry  days. 

He  (Mr.  Barrett  I  liked  nothing  better  than 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  lively  political  fray. 
But  he  was  a  quiet  .ind  gentle  man.  with  the 
talent  for  writing  about  the  Important  is- 
sues and  rnc  >'.ir.T::ing  tho.:e  who  sought  elec- 
tive office. 


Leave  Aid  for  GI's  Should  Be  Provided 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MK'HIG.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^F.\"T.-\TIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr  Speaker,  in 
testimony  before  a  Spt>cial  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee,  Brier.  Gen.  James  D. 
Hittle.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired,  the 
director  of  national  security  and  foreign 
affairs  for  the  Veterans  of  Poreiam  Wars, 
has  proposed  that  the  Government  pay 
the  air  tran.six)rtation  for  .servicemen  on 
emergency  leave,  convalescent  leave,  and 
leave  befoi-e  Roing  over.seas  and  on  re- 
turnint:  from  overseas. 

Not  ins  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Job  Corps  trainees  were  paid  Christmas 
leave  expense's  last  year.  General  Hittle 
tellingly  asserted  that  simUar  assistance 
can  hardly  be  ju.stifiably  denied  our  fight- 
ing men.  The  State  Journal,  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  has  found  this  latter  proposal  to 
be  of  merit  and  in  an  editorial  on  Thurs- 
day, June  16,  entitled  'Leave  Aid  for  GTs 
Should  Be  Provided "  recommends  Its 
pas-sage  into  law. 

I  include  this  statement  in  the  Record 
as  it  is  desen-'ing  of  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Leave  Am  for  GI's  Sholxd  Be  Provided 

We  agree  with  the  retired  M.irirle  general 
who  said  In  an  appearance  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  this  week  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment could  foot  the  bill  for  leave  ex- 
penses for  Job  Corpe  trainfps  it  should  do 
the  same  for  members  of  the  nation's  armed 
services. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  East  LarLsing  who  is  now  an  official 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  V.ars,  proposed 
that  the  government  pay  for  air  transporta- 
tion for  servicemen  on  emergency  leave,  con- 
valescent leaves  and  leaves  before  going 
overseas  or  on  returning  from  overse.is. 

Hittle  m.Tde  his  proposal  w.hlle  testlflying 
at  the  opening  of  hearings  by  a  House  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  into  the  availability 
of  commercial  air  transportaltisn  for  military 
f>ersonnel  on  authorized  leave. 

He  told  the  committee  the  VJ'.W.  was  not 
condemning  or  approving  the  decision  that 
paid  leave  expenses  be  granted  last  Christ- 
mas to  14,000  Job  Corps  trainees. 

But  he  said,  "Whatever  may  be  the  Justi- 
fication for  the  Job  Corps,  those  in  the  Job 
Corpe  are  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
serving  their  country  as  well  or  at  such  cost 
at  life  and  limb  as  those  who  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  UJ3.  fighting  man." 


An  Important  point  for  congressmen  to 
consider  In  connection  with  Gen.  Killer's 
testimony  Is  that  members  of  the  military 
services  are  at  their  present  posts  because 
their  government  has  ordered  them  there 
and  these  Include  the  thousands  who  are 
engaged  in  active  combat  in  Viet  Nam. 

When  the  G.I.'s  are  on  authorized  ic  i-  ; 
for  the  purposes  listed  by  Hittle.  we  share  h. ; 
view  that  they  should  not  be  forced  to  use 
their  own  financial  resources  for  transp  i; - 
tatlon  to  and  from  their  homes.  We  thi;ik 
this  should  be  the  case  even  though  simi;  r 
treatment  were  not  accorded  those  in  ii'..l- 
ian  roles  in  government  programs. 

No  one  Is  deserving  of  better  tre.itrnci.t  ;it 
the  hands  of  their  country  than  it."--  mil:;.::y 
servicemen. 

A  government  which  spends  billions  r,n 
space  and  Great  Society  programs  certainly 
should  not  object  to  the  spending  that  would 
be  necessary  to  put  Gen.  Hittle's  proposal 
into  effect. 


Protection  of  Veterans  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OP    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment I  submitted  today  to  the  House 
Committee  on  'Veterans'  Affairs  on  my 
bill  H.R.  10557.  The  committee  Is  cur- 
rently holding  hearings  on  legislation 
dealing  with  veterans'  pensions. 

My  statement  is  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Congressman  Willi.\m  L    .St. 
Once  to  the  Committee  on  Veteran.s'  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Ji  ly 
19,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  before  your 
Committee,  H_R.  10557,  which  seeks  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
tect any  veteran  against  a  loss  of  pension  as 
a  result  of  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.  As  sponsor  of  this 
measure,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  grati- 
tude to  all  of  you  for  scheduling  these 
hearing : . 

The  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  increased  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  by  7%.  In  the  case  of  veterans 
who  were  receiving  pensions,  this  increase 
was  treated  as  an  addition  to  their  "income" 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  purposes 
of  determining  what  pension  would  be  paid. 
This  Increase  in  "income"  has  brouglit  many 
veterans  (an  estimated  30,000)  over  the  al- 
lowable Income  limit,  at  which  point  tlielr 
pensions  are  either  decreased  or  discontinued 
altogether.  Each  of  the  30,000  veterans  lost 
considerably  more  than  they  gained  by  the 
Increases  In  Social  Security  benefits. 

Just  to  give  one  among  many  examples  in 
my  district,  I  cite  the  following:  A  World 
War  I  veteran,  who  had  previously  received 
a  pension  of  $105  a  month,  ended  up  with  a 
net  loss  of  $300  a  year  when  his  Income  was 
raised  to  over  *i,000  by  an  Increase  in  his 
Social  Secxirlty  benefits  which  amounted  to 
>84  a  year.  Because  of  the  small  Increase  In 
Social  Security  benefits  his  pension  was  de- 
creased by  $25  a  month.  In  a  case  such  as 
this,  common  to  many  veterans,  a  $300  cut 
in  a  yearly  Income  of   barely  $2,000  could 
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mean  a  c'omplete  and  drastic  change  in  one's 
way  of  life.  A  change  of  this  sort  at  an 
elderly  age  Is  not  an  easy  chore.  It  can  be 
avoided  by  the  pa.-^sage  of  this  legislation. 

Even  though  it  is  true  that  the  88th  Con- 
gress authorized  a  10  r  retirement  income 
exclusion  for  pension  purposes  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries are  receiving  more  pension  in  1966 
than  thoy  did  in  1964.  the  fact  remains  that 
the  pension  rates  for  1966  have  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  from  those  of  1965.  The 
faPt  is  that  the  increase  over  the  1934  rate 
resulted  from  a  general  increase  in  pensir.n 
rates  voted  by  the  88tli  Congress,  and  would 
have  been  received  whether  or  not  the  Social 
Security  Increase  had  adverttly  allected 
veterans'  pensions, 

Al.^o.  the  veterans  who  were  not  on  the  rolls 
in  1904  became  enlit:ed  to  one  rate  of  pension 
in  19G5  and  then,  a  few  months  later,  it  was 
reduced  substantially  becatiso  of  the  receipts 
of  a  few  extra  dollars  in  Social  Security  pay- 
ments. Surely,  Congress  did  not  intend  "to 
deprive  these  people  of  all  or  part  of  their 
VA  benefits  by  increasing  Social  Security 
payments.  Tl-ic.<-e  are  people  who  have 
demonstrated  their  patriotism  beyond  the 
call  of  their  duty  as  citizens:  many  have 
given  their  lives  to  their  country,  and  have 
left  widows  and  children. 

On  July  7,  1965.  the  .Senate  approved,  with- 
out dissent,  an  amendment  by  Senator  Miller 
of  Iowa,  which  would  have  prevented  any 
cut-back  In  veterans'  pension  pavments  be- 
cau.se  of  the  7'^  Social  Security  Incre.ise. 
Senator  Long,  the  manager  of  the  Social 
Security  Bill  and  majority  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  accepted  the 
amendment  after  pointing  out  that  there  was 
no  intention  of  having  any  harsh  results  by 
having  any  veterans  deprived  of  anv  portion 
of  their  pension  because  of  Social  Security 
Increases,  Tlio  amendment  went  to  con- 
ference, but  unfortunately  it  was  eliminated. 
This  resulted  In  the  situation  which  now 
exists,  and  which  my  bill,  H.R,  10557,  seeks 
to  correct. 

HR.  10557  Is  not  Identical  to  the  Miller 
amendment,  but  It  will  correct  the  same 
unjust  condition.  If  enacted  Into  law,  it 
wotild  eliminate  from  consideration  ns  In- 
come (for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
for  a  pension  paid  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration) the  increases  in  montlily  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  paid  to  an  individual  by 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965. 

The  question  reearding  the  effects  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  on  vet- 
erans' pensions  is:  "Have  you  killed  me  with 
kindness?"  For  those  directly  involved,  the 
Increase  in  Social  Security  benefits  would 
appear  to  be  a  cruel  hon.x,  and  the  whole  In- 
tent of  the  VA  pension  program  and  the  new 
Social  Security  legislation  would  seem  to  be 
defeated.  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  over- 
looked this  flaw  in  the  law  passed  at  that 
time:  this  can  be  proven  by  the  present  sit- 
uation. All  of  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee have  undoubtedly  heard  from  their 
constituents  regarding  this  matter.  Many 
veterans  are  being  hurt  and  will  continue 
to  be  hurt  if  the  situation  is  not  corrected 
promptly.  This  is  not  a  Just  way  to  treat 
our  veterans  and  widows  of  veterans  who 
have  served  our  country  In  every  war  and 
remained  loval  to  our  democratic  Ideals. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  you  and  the 
members  of  your  Committee  to  approve  the 
proposed  bill,  H.R.  10557,  .so  that  those  most 
deserving  of  aid  will  receive  that  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  impoverished  state 
of  many  of  these  people  docs  not  warrant 
any  cuts  in  the  low  yearly  income  they  re- 
ceive now,  and  the  intent  of  Congress  was 
certainly  not  toward  this  end  in  the  passage 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  196fi. 
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Jobs  for  Elderly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  medi- 
care represents  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant advances  ever  made  toward  solv- 
ino:  problems  of  the  elderly. 

But  there  are  others,  and  perhaps  none 
more  pressing  than  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Sargent  Shriver.  Dii'ector  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  recently  as- 
serted that  America  is  dedicated  to  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  senior  citizens. 

Sylvia  Porter,  the  financial  columnist, 
reports  on  just  what  is  being  done  in  an 
article  carried  by  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  She  teUs  about  programs 
initiated  by  the  new  Administration  on 
Aging,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Shrivers  own  agency,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging,  and  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service. 

We  are  making  a  good  start,  but  vastly 
m.uch  more  needs  to  be  done.  Miss  Porter 
concludes. 

Because  this  is  a  challenge  which  will 
require  increasing  attention,  I  offer  her 
columii  for  the  Record: 

Jobs  for  Elderly— A  Token  Start 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
"Across  the  land,"  declared  antipoverty 
chief  S.argent  Shriver  at  a  recent  hearing  by 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  "the 
American  people  are  thinking  about  the 
problems  of  aging.  America  cares,  America 
is  concerned,  America  is  dedicated  to  im- 
proving the  lot  of  its  senior  citizens." 

Are  we?     If  so,  exactly  what  are  we  doing 

to  relirie  the  poverty  that  now  hits  one  In 

five  of  the  elderly,  the  forced  unemployment 

through  mandatory  retirement,  the  massive 

Job  discrimination  because  of  age? 

A  new  Administration  on  Aging  has  been 
created  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  It  is  supposed  to  be  working  up  "a 
coordinated  program  of  services  and  op- 
portunities for  our  older  citizens." 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is  try- 
ing to  draw  up  a  "national  roster  of  retired 
business  and  professional  men  and  women" 
to  provide  faltering  small  businesses  with 
specialized  counseling  In  a  variety  of  difl^er- 
ent  fields. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
launched  a  "foster  grandparents"  project 
which  employs  older  Americans  to  provide 
desperately-needed  "tender  loving  c;ire"  to 
abandoned  and  underprivileged  children  In 
orphanages  and  other  institutions.  As  one 
worker  remarked;  "It  gives  me  something  to 
get  up  for  In  the  morning." 

The  OEO  also  is  helping  to  finance  "Oper- 
ation Green  Thumb,"  employing  retired 
farmers  to  help  beautify  our  riu-al  roadsides 
and  countryside.  Says  an  OEO  spokesman: 
"Communities  all  over  the  country  are  Just 
beginning  to  draw  up  plans  to  help  the  el- 
derly poor — and  to  request  antipoverty 
funds." 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  has 
been  developing  and  distributing  models  for 
a  variety  of  part-time  and  full-time  Job 
opportunities  and  employment  services  In 
communities    where    the    elderly    are    con- 


centrated. The  work  Is  mostly  in  communi- 
ty and  hou.sehold  services.  And  the  OEO 
has  approved  plans  for  several  "comprehen- 
sive senior  citizen  service  centers"  which 
offer  counseling.  Job-referral,  health  and 
leg.al  services,  educational  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

The  US  Employment  .Service  has  trained 
and  hired  75  "older  worker  specialists"  in 
six  major  U.S.  cities  who  will  interview  and 
counsel  elderly  Job  api)lirants  and  attempt  to 
develop  new  lota!  Job  opportunities  tailored 
to  tiie  specific  r.ecds  and  abilities  of  the  el- 
derly. This  effort  is  due  to  be  extended  soon 
to  20  U  S.  cities. 

Tlie  USES  ha-s,  la  addition,  launched  two 
experimental  projects  to  organize  .special 
part-time  employment  services  prim.ariiy  for 
elderlv  wc:rkcrs— and  to  tap  the  services  of 
volunteers  who  can  help  pinpoint  suitable 
part-time   Jobs. 

We  have  made  a  "good  beginning,"  In  the 
words  of  the  lun-relea-sed  report  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  But  it 
is  painfully  obvious  that  every  single  effort  to 
develop  Jobs  for  older  Americans  now  under 
way  is  on  an  extremely  limited  scale.  It  is 
a  ■good"-  but  token — st.irt. 


Vitamins  and  Milk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

OP    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proposal 
has  been  offered  by  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  be  effective  180 
days  from  June  18.  1966,  in  which  certain 
foods  are  allowed  to  be  vitamin  fortified 
and  others  are  not.  Milk  is  one  of  tho.se 
food  products  in  which  vitamin  foritify- 
ing  is  not  allowed. 

There  are  several  views  on  this  pro- 
po.sal.  A  recent  statement  by  J.  Gordon 
Roberts,  president  of  the  Roberts  Dairy 
Co.  of  Nebraska,  effectively  presents  one 
side  of  the  question.  The  Roberts  Dairy 
Co.  has  been  a  leader  in  the  dairj'  indus- 
try for  several  years.  I  wish  to  submit 
parts  of  Mr.  Roberts'  statement  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  : 

Our  company  was  the  first  In  the  nation 
successfully  to  Introduce  vitamin  D  into  fresh 
milk.     A  few  had  tried,  half-heartedly. 

Not  too  many  will  undertake  a  project  of 
this  kind,  and  take  the  Inevitable  back-lash 
of  resistance  to  change.  My  own  father  told 
me  thiit  the  American  diet  had  been  "per- 
fected" with  the  advent  of  pasteurization, 
and  cited  authorities  to  prove  It. 

Prior  to  embarking  upon  this  enterprise, 
however,  we  lnve?tierated  the  need  for  vlUa- 
mln  D.  We  found  that  an  alarming  percent- 
age of  children  In  low-income  families  were 
suffering  from  crippling  rickets. 

This  was  particularly  tnie  in  the  non-white 
elements  of  our  society,  most  of  whom  at  that 
time  could  not  afford  vitamin  D  by  pre- 
scription. Nevertheless,  we  were  acciised  of 
trying  to  be  medicine  men  rather  than  milk 
men.  The  majority  of  doctors,  themselves, 
however,  supported  us.  Otherwise  the  prod- 
uct Just  would  not  have  sold,  Irrespective  of 
any  governmental  action. 

At  that  time,  though,  I  became  convinced 
that    the    only    protection    against    presstire 
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groups  In  government  within  a  democratic 
society  la  the  right  to  tell  the  truth. 

For  pressure  groups  have  always  been 
active  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic, 
and  apparently  always  will  be.  What  such 
people  might  have  done  to  vitamin  D  milk 
under  the  proposed  regulation  must  be  a 
moot  question.  But  more  about  pressiire 
groups  later. 

Today,  rickets  has  disappeared  almost  com- 
pletely from  the  American  scene.  But  some 
of  our  fln<e6t  athletes  today  might  otherwise 
have  been  afflicted  with  twisted  limbs.  For 
our  compjany  successfully  Introduced  vitamin 
D  milk  back  In  the  early  •30's.  in  the  depth  of 
the  depression.  Other  companies  of  course 
later  followed  our  lead. 

Prior  to  the  Introduction  of  homogenized 
milk  by  Roberts  Dairy,  dairymen  said  that 
milk  had  always  been  and  always  would  be 
sold  on  the  beisls  of  cream-line.  And  ugain 
we  were  accused  of  resorting  to  a  gimmick. 
the  nastiest  of  all  words  in  n'fetrltlonal  jar- 
gon. 

Actually,  we  were  trying  to  make  cows' 
milk  as  nearly  like  human  milk  as  we  could. 
We  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now  subscribe 
to  the  theory  that  cows'  milk  as  it  comes 
to  the  calf  is  an  Ideal  food  for  human  beings. 

For  example,  the  curd  of  unhomogenized 
cows'  milk  Is  the  size  of  a  walnut,  suited  to 
the  four  stomachs  of  a  calf.  The  curd  of 
homogenized  milk  is  the  size  of  a  pea.  and 
the  cxird  of  human  milk  is  even  much 
smaller. 

Some  people  need  milk  with  the  milk- 
sugar  removed,  which  is  not  being  done  very 
satisfactorily  now.     Many  things  need  doing. 

Althoug^  this  may  not  be  proved,  it  is 
our  theory  that  as  cows'  milk  may  be  made 
to  approach  human  milk,  human  health  may 
also  Improve.  Such  a  goal  may  hardly  be 
described  to  meet  "special  dietary  need" 
according  to  the  terms  of  proposed  reg\ila- 
tlon. 

So  far  as  vitamin  C  is  concerned,  the 
amount  of  vitamin  C  is  either  cows'  milk  or 
human  milk  must  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
food  fed  to  the  mother.  At  least  one  teit- 
book  comparison  of  ma-timum  quantities  of 
vitamin  C,  however,  in  human  as  compared 
to  cows'  milk,  shows  that  human  milk  may 
be  nearly  eight  times  richer  than  cows'  milk 
In  this  vitamin. 

The  well-documented  fact  that  breast-fed 
babies  have  an  advantage,  on  the  average. 
over  babies  fed  any  kind  of  cows'  milk  indi- 
cates beyond  question  that  cows'  milk  may 
hardly  be  described  as  ideal.  But  spelling 
out  the  difference  in  terms  of  "special  dietary 
need"  might  be  difficult.  For  who  knows 
the  sum  total  of  such  needs  as  a  basis  for 
comparison? 

At  about  the  time  we  started  investigating 
the  addition  of  vitamin  C  and  other  micro- 
nutrients  to  milk,  highly  fortified  "reducing" 
foods  were  coming  into  vogue. 

I  asked  myself.  "Why  should  the  beneSts 
of  vitamin  fortification  be  limited  to  the 
rich?" 

My  experience  with  vitamin  D  milk  made 
me  feel  that  I  might  accomplish  some  good. 

In  a  later  conversation,  a  representative 
of  the  Boys"  Clubs  in  Omaha  described  the 
deplorable  teeth  of  many  of  his  young 
charges  from  areas  of  economic  disadvantage. 
I  could  not  give  away  enough  product  to 
affect  this  problem  materially,  but  I  could 
help  with  the  diet  .  .  .  and  education  as  to 
need. 

Our  research  indicated  that  many  low- 
income  family  groups  eat  vory  few  fresh 
fruits. 

And  many  members  of  low- Income  grouf)s 
suffer  from  very  bad  teeth.  Yet,  at  the  very 
least,  vlt&mln  C  affects  the  problem  of 
healthy  teeth  and  gums  through  affecting 
general  health.  For  vitamin  C  is  "cement"  in 
the  body. 

The  need  of  elderly  people,  particularly 
those  with  fixed  Income,  for  a  low-cost  sourc* 


of  vitamin  C  in  milk  should  be  too  obvious 
for  comment.  Many  siKh  people  practically 
live  on  milk  because  of  bad  denttires,  for 
economic  and   other  reasons. 

To  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  vitamin  C.  even  in  very  large  quantities, 
may  be  harmful  to  he.ilth  in  any  way.  And 
hazard  of  vlt.-vniin  C  shortage  for  the  very 
young  and  very  old  m.iy  be  found  described 
in    a    medical    textbook. 

Research  demon.^trates  that  vltimin  C  is 
extremely  Important  in  overcoming  infec- 
tion.s.  throueh  attacking  some  bacterial 
toxins,  as  well  as  bacteria  themselvof^.  and 
conceivably  some  virus. 

Outside  of  noticeably  improving  flavor, 
the  value,  if  any,  of  protecting  the  milk  itself 
through  vitamins  is  not  presently  known. 
It  may  not  ever  be  known  if  the  fortl.ncation 
of  milk  with  such  a  non-toxic,  wholesome 
product  as  viuimln  C  may  be  prohibited. 
For  indications  are  that  vitamin  C  may  feasi- 
bly alTord  added  protection  to  the  milk,  itself. 

The  pos.'Jible  effect  of  vitaml.n  C  upon  other 
vitamins  in  milk  Is  not  known  either,  but 
there  is  no  Indication  that  it  may  be  detri- 
mental, .^nd  according  to  a  consumer  siu-- 
vey.  vitamin  C  does  improve  milk  flavor, 
normally  considered  rea,son  enough  for  arti- 
ficial sweeteners  with  no  nutritional 
advantage. 

The  following  statement  is  .supported  by 
research  as  indicated: 

"Some  foreign  sub.stances.  not  normally  a 
part  of  the  human  diet,  may  produce  a 
slight  or  severe  harmful  effect.  Yet  the  con- 
sumption of  such  'foreign  substances'  (medi- 
cines, for  example)  may  provide  benefits  that 
offset  by  far  any  conceivable  effect  of  an 
undesirable  nature. 

"So  far  .^s  the  consumption  of  products 
not  normally  a  part  of  the  diet  is  concerned. 
vitamin  C  may  tend  to  counteract  possible 
ill  effects.  For  example,  for  nearly  thirty 
years  it  h;us  been  known  that  vitamin  C  may 
help  prevent  the  toxicity,  allergic  reactions 
and  shock  caused  by  drugs. 

"Such  drugs  as  .aspirin,  the  antihistamines, 
barbiturates,  adrenaline,  stilbestrol,  e.strogen. 
sulfon.amides.  ammonium  chloride,  thioura- 
cll,  thyroid,  and  atropine  are  considered  to 
cause  a  continuous  dc^rrticMon  of  vitamin 
C  as  long  .as  the  drug  is  taken  and  sometimes 
for  six  weeks  after  it  has  been  dl.scontlnued. 

"The  e.^ect  of  even  such  presumably  In- 
nocuous substances  as  fluorine,  and  excessive 
amounts  of  vtt.amins  A  and  D  may  be  mini- 
mised  by   vitamin  C. 

"Research  indicates  that  smoking  m.ay  tend 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  vitamin  C  in  the 
body.  It  seems  reasonable  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  because  such  a  pattern  would 
be  consistent  with  the  general  pattern  here 
describe<!. 

"Moreover,  the  blood  of  persons  with  aller- 
gies shows  an  unusually  small  amount  of 
vitamin  C." 

In  researching  sources  of  vitamin  C,  we 
were  iijn.az*d  to  discover  that  many  frozen 
fTOlt  items  contain  little  or  no  vltam.in  C 
at  all. 

We  dl.sco".  ered  that  we  could  supply  for  no 
more  than  two  cents  a  quart  very  substan- 
tial fortification  to  milk,  including  vitamin 
C  and  Iron,  and  other  micro-iiUtrients, 
which  might  cost  a  low-income  family  from 
one  to  two  dollars  to  obtain  through  fresh 
fruits  or  by  prescription.  Moreover,  few  low- 
income  families  consult  a  dix'tor  about  a 
diet  as   a   means  of   preventing  illness. 

It  is  our  purjxj.se  to  dLscu.^;;  speoilically 
the  virtues  of  vitamin  C  and  iron,  rather 
than  B  Vitamins.  In  fact,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose here  to  sell  a  specific  product  at  all,  but 
rather  to  present  a  principle. 

In  this  connection,  nevertheless,  we  be- 
lieve that  restriction  with  regard  to  B  vita- 
mins, too.  should  be  ba^ed  upon  predictable 
damage  to  health,  as  demon.strated  by  sci- 
entific method,  rather  than  upon  unproved 
prc^josltlons.     If     dangerous,     B     vitamins. 


should  be  sold  by  prescription  only,  rather 
than  by  economic  stratification. 

However,  according  to  one  writer,  a  com- 
plicating factor  In  fortifying  diets  with  B 
vitamins  without  creating  a  damaging  im- 
balance consists  of  regulation  requiring  that 
some  B  vitamins  he  sold  by  prescription  and 
some  sold  without  prescription.  Whether 
accepted  as  completly  correct  or  not,  this 
observation  points  out  that  the  total  diet 
must  be  considered  In  any  rational  apprais.il 
of  public  health. 

Today,  prepared  infant  formulas  provide 
additional  B  vitamins  and  niacin,  as  well 
as  C  and  iron,  much  as  does  the  fortified 
product  we  offer  for  sale.  The  need  for  this 
fortification  in  prepared  formulas  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration even  in  its  recommendation 
with  regard  to  new  regulation. 

Should  such  fortification  at  low  cost  be 
denied  low-income  families  who  must  settle 
for  cow's  milk,  such  regulation  may  hardly 
be  considered  as  other  than  class  discrimi- 
nation, whatever  the  Justification. 

There  are  at  least  three  logical  carriers  of 
food  fortification  for  wide  usage:  salt,  flour, 
and  milk.  And  milk  la  obviously  the  mo.st 
suitable  for  wide  utilization  in  the  United 
States. 

The  carriage  trade  may  presently  buy  for- 
tified dietary  food  for  adults  In  the  form  of 
"reducing"  foods,  almost  without  restriction, 
and  with  none  suggested  apparently.  A  "re- 
ducing" food  is  comparable  to  fortified  milk, 
but  sold  at  approximately  $1.25  a  quart. 

By  our  own  examination,  such  products 
are  by  no  means  perfect,  and  it  seems  doubt- 
ful that  any  ever  xvlll  be.  At  least,  our  own 
efforts  to  describe  a  "perfect"  food — much 
less  produce  It — encounter  some  difficulty. 

In  any  case,  a  company  selling  food  for 
approximately  $1.25  a  quart  would,  in  its 
own  Interest,  probably  favor  restriction  unon 
any  processor  adding  micro-nutrients  at  two 
cents  per  quart.  So,  little  opposition  may  be 
expected  from  such  companies  against  regu- 
lation In  their  own  favor,  even  tliou^h  the 
essential  product  difference  here  is  one  of 
verbal  description  rather  than  constituency. 

P.Txadoxically,  In  proposing  new  regula- 
tions, the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  .'Vdmlnis- 
tratlon  has  offered  a  statement  of  intent 
which  seemingly  contradicts  the  declaration 
of  adeqtiacy  of  diet  by  definition,  tlirouTh 
recognizing  the  need  for  fortification  to  meet 
the  requirements  cited: 

"The  principle  of  the  addition  of  specific 
nutrients  to  certain  foods  is  endorsed,  with 
defined  limitations,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining good  nutrition  In  all  segment*  of  the 
population  at  all  economic  levels  .  .  ." 
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Opinion  Survey  of  Residents  of  Bergen 
County,  N.J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVFS 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
spring  I  polled  the  residents  of  Bergen 
County  In  my  district  on  some  of  the  is- 
sues currently  facing  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

Over  12,000  of  my  constituents  in  28 
communities  responded  to  the  survey, 
many  of  them  sending  along  extensive 
connments  with  their  cards.  Students  in 
21  high  schools  In  Bergen  County  used 


this  poll  as  an  extension  of  their  studies 
in  history  and  government  by  reviewing 
background  Information  on  the  Issues, 
compiling  the  results  of  the  adult  sur- 
vey, and  polling  themselves  on  the  same 
questions.    This  project  provided  a  uni- 


que educational  experience  for  the  stu- 
dents involved,  as  well  as  a  valuable  serv- 
ice to  me,  and  I  was  pleased  to  receive 
many  favorable  comments  from  the 
schools  which  participated. 
The  results  of  this  poll  have  been  dls- 

Coiigressional  qnislionnnire.  19fiG~  Fincl  result.-- 
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tributed  to  the  press,  and  will  be  cir- 
culated among  the  adults  and  students  In 
my  district.  I  believe  they  would  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  as  well 

The  results  of  both  the  adult  poll  and 
the  student  poll  follow: 


Adult  voters 


Sluilenls 


Ye* 


10, 


J.  7i;,,<!0ii  on  ix'rsoiip.l  pspo nciu-c.  <l(i  you  bolli-vo  thai  ffK.,I,  rlotliine,  and  other  basl 
l-<'lw  point  vht-n-  ihi,-;  .-iliduM  ho  ii  in;itt<T  of  iiatitiiuil  coiictTn'' 

2.  II  \  II  tnuMi  txpfii.liiun.-  <uutiiiui'  t.i  ri.-.e.  would  you  favor  -  

la)  A  culh.irk  111  Kf'li  r.il  doinittii.-  prograiiL-;? 

<hl  An  ii!iTi':is<'  in  t.iX'-s''. .,__.. 

(01   Kdlcnil  (Jov  rnnioiit  wapo  and  pni-c  controls? 

3.  To  a-s^si.-^t  in  solvin?  ttio  proljlciii.s  of  the  corarimttT,  would  you  favor— "" 

lai    Dirt-ot  Kidtriil  .-.lili.  idii  .s  for  opiTitUii;  lo.s.so? 

(h)  Fonnulion  of  piiMic  tr;iiis|iort  ition  aiithoritit";''" "" 

(c)   Ftaloand  !nc;,|  i.-i,  ri'luf  for  railroads'' """" 

<d)  Tax  or- iiifs  for  coiiiiiiutih^;  cxiK'n^i'S? __^ 

I.  .--liouH  paruit-  hr  ^iIUav,  .i  to  .io.luri  (olircc-  ixpi'niri'hrinc^mw'i&i'mnwiesY'" 
1.  Uo  jo,i  .us<,r  laus  u'jun  nii:  cMrm.ik.  i.-  lo  i,ut  Micro  omrdia.-ison  .safotv'/ 
I.  .  Iioiil'l  till'  -l..i(iOarjiiiial  ilKotiic  limitation  on  iutsoils  roc-iMvin 

tho  pi'iu'ral  iricuiK'  L'uidtliiic  for  tho  anIi|ioverty  proirr.-iiii? 
'.  I'd  ycjii  favor  an  in(Tr;j.so  in  tho  miniiiiuin  wat'o  of - 

1.1)  ^l-''l'hv  l<.»^^asrooolIlIrilll,i^d  l.y  ll„.  iTc.-i.lont's  iT<.noii:io  .',dvK-or'; 

(1)1  ?!...>  hy  PKi'- as  rrioiiiiniiHl.. I  hy  till  .\K|,.('l(i' 
I    l>i  Nou  fiv!  you  arr  Iwinp  krpt  adiiiiiatoiy  infonno.l  hv  M,iir  i  ioM  ri,m.i;t  ui 
'.  In  \  iitnani, -:honM  W0--  "  " 

ci!  Inirrasi- our  military  I'tTort? 

(h-   N'i(;otialo  (with  tho  Violcoiiiri  and  i.'ot  out?.. "T" 

.'^lioiild  tho  ('onstitution  lio  amondod  to  fnrniit  i-lMea  (with  tlw "approval 
lloiiH'  of  till-  lim.slatiirr  oil  factors  otln  r  than  iiopulaliun?.. 


living  oo.st.s  have  incroasod 


g  .sooiarsccurily  bonoflts'beralscdto  $3,000, 


\  I  lopraents  In  Vietnain? 


Percent 


17 
49 
32 
34 
fiC 
72 


4S 
IS 
30 


No 


of  tho  voters)  to  apportion  1 


11.  What  do  you  fe*l  are  the  three  most 

Important    Issues    or    problems    facing  our 
Nation  uxlay? 

Adult  voters:  Percent 

Vietnam    49 

Inflation   37 

Government  spending 19 

Civil  rights ig 

Welfare  state 13 

Foreign  policy 12 

Tiixes   '_  12 

Crime 9 

Communism s 

FV>reign  aid   3 

Education g 

Labor 7 

Poverty   7 

Morality    7 

World  peace 4 

Niucotlcs 4 

Patriotism    3 

Pollution 3 

Population J  3 

Commu(.ers  -_ 2 

Students: 

Vietnam    _  79 

Civil  rights    Ilirill'I.I  38 

Inflation   30 

Communifim    ig 

Poverty    17 

Educiition    n 

World    peace 9 

Foreign  policy 9 

Crime    g 

Population   7 

Foreign   aid   7 

Government  spending 7 

Taxes   _  7 

Patriotism    '_l~  q 

Narcotics g 

Lat)or 5 

Welfare  state 4 

Morality    g 

Pollution 3 

Commutem    j 


National  Drum  Corps  We«k 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECnct-T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Spc-aker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  our  observ- 
ance of  National  Drum  Corps  Week,  dur- 
ing: the  week  of  August  21  through  27, 
designated  as  such  in  honor  of  the  1  mU- 
lion  teenagers  In  the  United  States  who 
are  a  part  of  this  colorful  and  decent 
activity. 

On  this  occasion,  I  am  very  happy  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  In  Congress  to 
show  our  respect  and  admiration  for 
these  fine  young  people  and  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  them  for  their  continued 
participation  In  this  meaningful  and 
wholesome  activity.  The  description, 
"an  expression  of  order,  color,  sj-mmetry,' 
and  beauty,"  accurately  portrays  the 
wonderful  marching  and  maneuvering 
the  bugling  and  drumming  In  which 
these  drum  corps  units  participate. 

Certainly  this  activity  deserves  the 
seal  of  "Juvenile  Decency,"  as  a  clean,  in- 
teresting, and  Inspiring  acti\1ty  for 'our 
youth.  Unfortimately,  In  this  confused 
world,  where  youth  Is  struggling  to  find 
a  place  for  itself  and  an  outlet  for  its 
zest  and  energy,  many  of  our  young  peo- 
ple get  off  on  the  wrong  trail  and  fall  to 
find  worthwhile  activities,  ending  up  as 
juvenile  delinquents  or  in  the  world  of 
crime. 


4C 
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Percent 
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18 
38 
33 

37 

27 
24 
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23 

17 

27 
46 
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21 
31 

43 
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Percent 
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17 
43 
37 
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44 
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40 
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61  1 

1 
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I  am  pleased  to  note  the  continued 
growth  that  this  acUvity  has  experienced 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  hope  that  the 
numbers  of  our  young  people  now  par- 
ticipating multiply  manifold  in  the  fu- 
ture. National  Drum  Corps  Week  is 
aimed  at  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  importance  of  this 
youth  activity,  and  serves  as  an  encour- 
aRcmcnt  to  our  youth  and  to  the  fine  con- 
tribution they  are  making  to  our  way  of 
life.  This  movement  deserves  the  coop- 
eration and  support  of  all  Americans, 
The  spirit  fostered  within  these  organi- 
zations adds  to  the  spirit  that  makes  this 
Nation  the  leader  in  today's  world 


MUwaukee  Journal  Hails  Nomination  of 
Justice  Thomas  Fairchild  to  Seventh 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  IS,  1966 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  edi- 
torial on  July  6.  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
endorsed  enthusiastically  President 
Johnson's  nomination  of  Justice  Thomas 
E.  Fairchild  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  to  the  Seventh  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals. 

I  concur  fully  in  the  Journal's  view 
that  he  Is  the  "preeminent  nominee"  for 


ASSM 
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July  19,  1966 


the  place  on  the  circuit  bench  custom- 
arily filled  by  a  Wisconsin  man. 

I   include   the   editorial   lauding   the 
qualifications  of  Justice  FairchUd: 
A  PiNB  CotTBT  Choice 

President  Johnson  hA8  seen  that  Justice 
Palrchlld  of  the  Wisconsin  supreme  court  Is 
Indeed  the  preeminent  nominee  In  this  state 
for  the  federal  circuit  court  of  appeals  in 
Chicago.  In  the  seat  customarily  filled  by  a 
Wisconsin  man. 

In  judicial  career  terms  It  is  distinctly  a 
promotion,  even  from  a  state's  highest  covu-t 
where  Palrchlld  was  nert  In  line  to  be  chief 
jusface.  The  federal  circuit  bench  is  the 
second  highest  in  the  land,  with  great  power 
and  prestige,  overrulable  only  by  the  United 
States  supreme  court.  The  posit^pn  has  the 
added  advantages  of  a  $33,000  annual  salary 
for  life  and  seciirlty  against  having  to  com- 
pete In  elections. 

The  occasion  for  congratulations  should 
not  pass,  however,  without  an  embarrassing 
reminder  that  Wisconsin  has  persisted  In 
treating  Juatlce"  Palrchlld  shabbily  In  the 
matter  of  pay.  through  a  defect  In  the  consti- 
tution which  the  voters  have  twice  refused 
to  correct.  This  left  him  stuck  with  the 
lowest  salary  on  the  court  through  a  10  year 
term  during  which  newer  members  received 
good  sized  and  needed  raises. 

There  wlU  almost  certainly  be  another  op- 
portunity to  make  this  correction,  perhaps 
aa  early  aa  next  April. 


Doctors  and  Medicare  Bills 


was  of  any  size,  full  payment  by  the  patient, 
even  if  prompt  reimbursement  were  promised, 
might  be  impossible. 

Under  the  law.  the  doctors  have  a  choice. 
For  InsUuice.  on  a  $300  fee  (nominal  foe  a 
major  operation)  the  patient  in  any  event 
would  have  to  pay  the  first  t50  plus  20  per 
cent  of  the  balance  or  a  toUU  of  $100.  Dig- 
ging up  the  whole  $300  might  be  rough. 

In  Ills  sw^vn  song  :ts  retiring  president  of 
the  .\M.^  Dr  J.unc-s  Z.  Appel  told  the  dele- 
gates their  iirat  concern,  as  filways.  must  be 
with  the  patient,  regardless  of  what  they 
think  about  Medicare.  He  said  any  other 
policy  would  "Invite  hostility"  from  most 
people — and  so  it  would. 

Extra  paperwork,  admittedly,  would  be 
burden.some  to  a  busy  doctor.  But  it  also  is 
burden.some  to  the  patient,  especially  the 
elderly  of  scanty  resources.  Patients  who  can 
aflord  to  pay  a  total  fee  and  wait  for  reim- 
bursement from  the  Government  properly 
could  be  asked  to  do  this;  but  the  do>.'tors 
will  be  m.iking  a  great  mistake  If  they  insist 
on  such  a  system  for  tho.sp  who  can't  readily 
manage  it. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
enter  a  great  new  era  of  medical  care  for 
the  elderly,  it  is  disturbing  fco  read  that 
many  doctors  intend  to  bUl  their  patients 
directly  instead  of  the  appropriate  medi- 
care agent. 

This  could  work  a  real  hardship  on  the 
poor.  And  as  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  points  out,  full  pay- 
ment of  a  substantial  bill  might  be  im- 
possible. 

Dr.  James  Z.  Appel,  retiring  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  has 
reminded  doctors  that  their  first  con- 
cern must  remain  with  the  patient.  Any 
other  policy  would  invite  hostility. 

The  editorial  in  the  News  says  patients 
with  the  means  to  pay  and  wait  for  reim- 
bursement could  be  asked  to  do  so.  But 
it  warns  that  doctors  will  be  making  a 
great  mistake  if  they  Insist  on  payment 
from  those  who  can't  really  manage  it. 

I  hope  to  emphasize  this  warning  by 
placing  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News.  June  27, 
19661 

DOCTOBS  AND   MEDICARE   BILLS 

It  already  U  api>arent.  as  the  American 
Medical  Association  convention  gets  under 
way  tn  Chicago,  that  many  of  the  doctors 
hope  to  shed  some  of  the  paperwork  Involved 
tn  Medicare  by  billing  patients  directly. 

This  wo\iId  mean  the  patient  would  have 
to  fork  over  the  whole  of  the  bill  and  then 
seek  reimbursement  from  Medicare. 

For  patients  who  really  are  poor,  this  could 
work  a  genuine  hardship.    If  the  doctor's  fe« 


GOP  Defense  Study  Idea  Is  Timely 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 
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Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Streaker,  the 
Los  Anpeles  Times  on  July  11,  1966,  com- 
mented editorially  on  the  proposal  other 
minority  members  of  tb.e  Hou5e  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  I  have 
made  for  a  blue-ribbon  commission  to 
study  our  national  defen.se  policy. 

In  expres.sing  support  for  such  a  study, 
the  Times  said : 

There  is  r(x:>m  for  legitimat-e  concern  about 
America's  long-range  defense  posture,  and 
uneasiness  on  this  .score  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Times  on  past  occ.vslons. 

It  stated  that  such  a  high-level  study 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  also  on  July  11 
in  an  article  by  staff  writer  Ted  Sell  dis- 
cusses various  far-reaching  and  in-depth 
questions  that  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing vital  aspects  of  our  defen.se  planning 
policy.  They  are  questions  which  give 
rise  to  the  proposal  for  a  commission 
on  national  defense  policy. 

Under  leave  to  ext<>nd  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  and  article: 

GOP  Defense  Stttdt  Idea  Is  Timely 

Republican  members  of  the  Hou.se  defense 
appropriations  subcomnUttee  propose  that  a 
"blue  ribbon  commission"  be  created  to  study 
basic  U.S.  defense  policies. 

A  resolution  to  this  effect  has  been  introj 
duced  by  Rep.  Glen  LnsscoMB  (R-Los  An'* 
geles).  ranking  Republican  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

There  Is  room  for  legitimate  concern  about 
America's  long-range  defense  posture,  and 
uneasiness  on  this  .score  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Times  on  past  •jccaston.s. 

A  high-level  study  by  a  group  of  distin- 
guished citizens,  therefore,  would  indeed  be 
In  the  public  interest — provided  It  U  not 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  partisan  politics,  or  foe 
congressional  attempts  to  "get"  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  McNamara. 

The  GOP  lawmakers  are  worried  on  several 
coxuits. 


In  recent  years,  they  say,  weapons  devel- 
opment and  other  defense  decisions  have 
been  Influenced  more  by  a  benevolent  read- 
ing of  Soviet  intentions  than  by  Red  mili- 
tary capabilities. 

The  Republican  critics  see  a  reluctance  by 
tlie  Defense  Department  to  move  forward 
with  development  of  a  new  manned  bomber, 
an  anti-missile  defense  system  and  xnilitary 
space  vehicles— despite  evidence  that  the 
Russians  are  "aggressive'y  pursuing  new  dc- 
veKipnients." 

Lirsco.MB  and  his  coUe.igues  are  especially 
concerned  about  "the  time  fr.m^.o  of  the 
1970's" — whether  defence  policies  of  the  pa.st 
Ave  years  have  failed  to  fake  adequate  ac- 
count of  long-range  security  ricetis. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  proposed 
Cummission  on  National  Dcfcn.se  Policy. 

President  Truman's  Air  Policy  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  Thomas  K.  Fmlettcr.  made 
recommendations  in  1947  that  laid  the  basis 
for  today's  awesome  American  air  power. 

Since  members  of  the  proposed  new  com- 
mission would  be  appointed  by  leaders  on 
Capitol  Hill,  however,  there  would  be  a  stronp; 
temptation  to  name  a  group  which  would 
support  increased  congressional  prerogatives 
in  the  making  of  defense  policy. 

That  l.s.  or  should  be.  a  separate  quarrel. 
What's  needed  is  a  liigh-level  study  group 
which  would  not  owe  any  special  loyalties 
either  to  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches — but  only  to  the  security  of  tliis 
nation. 

GOP  Fights  McNamara  on  Policy  Assump- 
tions— New  Criticism  by  Congress  Study 
GROtrp  Based  on  Analy.sis  of  Basic 
Philosophy 

(By  Ted  Sell) 
Washi.ncton. — Republican  criticism  of 
Robert  S.  McNamara  Is  nothing  new.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  directed  at  specific  deci- 
sions. But  now.  perhaps  with  the  idea  of 
staking  out  an  Issue  for  the  coming  congres- 
sional elections,  ranking  House  Republicans 
have  mounted  an  assatilt  In  depth  on  the 
basic  McNamara  philosophy. 

They  are  now  attempting  to  dissect  the 
premises  on  which  McNamara  erected  his 
defense  pwlicy  and  military  force  structure. 
The  new  criticism,  sponsored  by  Melvin  R. 
Laird  ('Wis.),  chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference,  and  Glfnard  P,  Lip- 
scomb (Calif.)  and  WrLLiAM  E  Minshall 
(Ohio),  members  of  the  House  defense  ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  was  contained  in 
a  lengthy  statement  delivered  by  Laird  in 
the  House. 

political  base  laid 

Laying  a  small  political  base  for  November 
campaigns  against  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration— In  the  face  of  continued  Republican 
protestations  of  general  support  for  U.S. 
military  policy  as  It  relates  at  least  to  'Viet- 
nam— Lmkd  prefaced  his  presentation  with 
the  declaration: 

"Obviously,  if  the  secretary  of  defense  did 
not  accurately  and  adequately  personify  ad- 
ministration thinking  In  this  vital  area,  he 
would  not  be  secretary  of  defense." 

Prom  there,  the  GOP  group  went  on  to 
declare  that  McNamara's  defense  policies 
have  been  based  on  foreign  policy  assump- 
tions which  may  be  faulty. 

In  effect,  the  Republicans  borrowed  Mc- 
Namara's own  technique,  used  In  present- 
ing his  annual  budget  request  to  Congress. 

POSTtTRE    statement 

McNamara  precedes  his  request  with  a 
"posture  statement"  outlining  in  detail 
(more  than  100  pages  usually)  the  world 
situation  as  It  relates  to  the  United  States. 
These  statements  are  usually  hailed  as 
masterful  outlines  of  foreign  policy,  con- 
sidered by  many  Washington  observers  to  be 
superior  to  anything  turned  out  by  the  State 
Department, 
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But  What,  ask  the  Republicans,  if  the  for- 
eign policy  presentation  is  not  accurate; 
what  If  Its  analysis  of  potential  threats  is 
incorrect? 

"The  defense  structure  of  any  nation," 
the  GOP  group  declared,  "is  determined  by 
that  nation's  foreign  policy.  The  secretary 
of  defense  has  said  that  the  development  of 
our  defense  structure  should  be  guided  by 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

"With  this  principle  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment. 

"Yet  we  do  disagree  with  much  that  is 
being  done  In  the  defense  establishment 
today  especially  in  those  areas  that  directly 
affect  our  present  ability  (Vietnam)  and  our 
long-range  policy  to  deter  potential 
aggressors. 

"It  follows,  then,  that  our  basic  disagree- 
ments derive  In  part  from  basic  foreign  policy 
assumptions  of  the  current  administration 
and  in  part  from  the  assumptions  the  secre- 
tary of  defense  uses  to  Justify  his  force 
structure  projections." 

CHANGES    listed 

Tlie  Republicans  suggest  that  several 
changes  have  been  made  in  foreign  policy 
assumptions  since  the  Democrats  took  over 
in  1961. 

These,  the  GOP  group  says.  Include: 

1— A  changed  U.S.  attitude  toward  the 
cold  war  which  has  resulted  In  a  different 
assessment  of  both  tlie  current  and  future 
threat  to  the  United  States. 

2 — Because  of  this  altered  attitude,  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  change  of  view 
about  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  pur- 
suing advanced  weapons  development  as 
vlgorou.'^ly  as  possible  (and  by  Implication, 
as  vigorously  as  did  the  preceding  Republican 
administration,  the  advanced  developments 
of  which  are  still  coming  into  operational 
use  while  few  weapons  Inaugurated  under 
the  Democratic  post-1961  administration  are 
yet  seeing  use) . 

3 — Also  because  of  the  changed  attitude 
toward  the  cold  war.  there  has  been  a  shift 
In  decisions  on  which  defense  pl.anning 
should  receive  priority. 

AS,St7MPTION    HIT 

Democratic  defense  policy,  the  GOP  jrroup 
says,  results  from  an  assumption  that  there 
has  been  a  reduction  In  tension  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communists,  except  for 
China. 

This  assumed  reduction,  the  GOP  charges. 
Is  based  on  two  other  assumptions  about 
the  Commtmlsts — that  nuclear  war  Is  as  un- 
thinkable to  them  as  to  us:  that  the  threat 
from  them  to  the  free  world  has  been  eased 
and  that  a  U.S.  attempt  to  malnUtin  deci- 
sive superiority  over  the  Communists  might 
reverse  this  process. 

McNamara's  policy,  according  to  the  Re- 
publicans, has  been  to  keep  U.S.  defen.se 
strong  enough  to  meet  visible  Communist 
threats  In  the  realm  of  potential  Communist 
nuclear  war  and  large  enough  to  exert  "crisis 
control"  In  nonnticlear-war  areas  such  as 
Vietnam. 

The  GOP  study  suggests  that  the  assump- 
tion that  U.S.  efforts  to  push  advanced  and 
potentially  decisive  weapons  development 
would  result  In  Increasing  tensions  has  stul- 
tified research  and  production  of  weapons 
such  as  antlballlstlc  missile  missiles,  new 
manned  Interceptors  and  advanced  manned 
bombers. 

McNamara's  effort  to  hold  down  defense 
costs  leads  him  to  push  defen.ses,  the  study 
Indicates,  only  against  visible  threats — those 
known  to  exist  or  solidly  reported  by  Intelli- 
gence sources  as  existing  or  potentially  ex- 
isting. 

But,  the  studies  ask,  what  if  not  all  the 
threats  are  visible? 

"We  believe  that  our  military  force  struc- 
ture," the  GOP  study  says,  "should  not  be 
related  to  the  "visible'  threat  but  rather  to 
the  capabUlUea  of  the  Communists  and  to 


the  fulfillment  of  our  own  national  objec- 
tives." 

McN.amara's  fxjllctes.  the  group  charges, 
amount  to  a  "reactive"  approach  Instead  of 
an  "initiative"  one. 

"We  believe  that  the  strategy  of  response 
both  with  regard  to  crisis  situations  and  with 
respect  to  weapons  development  should  give 
way  to  a  strategy  of  Initiative.  We  would 
define  a  'strategy  of  response'  as  one  in  which 
this  nation  permits  a  situation  to  become  so 
serious  that  it  must  take  extraordinary  steps 
even  to  return  to  the  status  quo,  and  a 
•strategy  of  initiative'  as  one  In  which  this 
nation  when  it  first  sees  the  possibility  of  a 
situation  developing  will  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  a  crisis  situation  either 
with  respect  to  potential  conflicts  or  to  new 
advances  in  weapons  development," 

"Mr.  McNamara,"  the  report  says  at  one 
point,  "lias  committed  himself  "and  the 
United  States  as  well  to  an  essentially  de- 
fensive and  reactive  philosophy." 

This  philosophy,  according  to  the  Repub- 
licans, may  encourage  China,  the  greater 
threat. 

Strong  U.S.  moves  In  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance as  well  as  maintenance  of  nuclear  forces 
there,  the  report  says,  apparently  have  con- 
vinced Russia  that  military  moves  against 
Western  Europe  are  not  worth  the  risks. 

"The  same  situation  does  not  pertain  In 
the  Far  East   .   .   .,"   the  report  says. 

"Piecemeal  response"  by  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam  has  only  encouraged  China,  the 
GOP  study  suggests. 

Continued  Chinese  euccce.s,  without  U.S. 
retaliation,  may  even  encourage  the  So- 
viet Union  In  supporting  similar  wars  of 
national  liberation,  in  the  GOP  logic. 

"In  such  a  circumstance,  American  de- 
fense policymakers  must  ask  themselves 
whether  American  conventional  (i.e.,  non- 
nuclear)  forces,  no  matter  how  mobile  and 
how  large,  will  in  the  end  be  stifficient  to 
meet  the  variety  of  threats  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communists  doctrine  of  'wars  of 
national  Uberiition'  can  create,'  "  the  report 
declares. 

Prom  the  philosophical  basis,  the  Repub- 
lican group  proceeds  to  criticize  McNamara 
decisions   on   specific   defense   programs. 
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HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  30, 1966 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  printed  an 
article  from  the  Economist,  published  in 
London,  concerning  the  recent  decision 
to  bomb  the  oil  tanks  near  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong.  The  article  is  an  excellent 
summary  of  opinion  from  another  part 
of  the  world  as  well  as  a  full  account  of 
the  ramifications  of  this  bombing,  the 
effects  upon  China  and  Russia,  the  re- 
sponse we  can  expect  from  each  of  these 
nations.  I  should  like  to  Include  this 
article  in  the  Record  as  I  believe  it  a 
valuable  and  informative  commentary  on 
these  aspects  of  our  military  actions  in 
Vietnam: 

Hanoi,  Haiphono 
Most  people  In  Britain  will  regret  that  the 
TJnlte<J,atet€s  has  found  It  necessary  to  'bomb 
the/eil  tanks  on  the  fringes  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong.  It  Is  a  geographical  extension  of 
the  war,  though  not  In  any  real  sense  an 


escalation  of  the  level  of  It;  and  It  Is  bound 
to  have  killed  a  number  of  civilians. 

Each   new    act   of   war.   by   either   side,   is 
something  most  people  would  prefer  not  to 
have  happened.    But  for  all  that  It  was  p.-t- 
mature  of  Mr.  Wilson   to  dissociate  him.seli 
from  the  American  action  before  he  was  In  a 
position   to  Judge  Its   effects.     Other   people 
will  prefer  to  wait  for  the  results  .and  then 
make  up   their   minds   on   the   basis   of   Mr. 
Wilson's  own  support  for  the  genera!  Anicr- 
Ic.m  position  in  Vietnam.     It  is  the  Ameri- 
c.ms  who  have  offered  to  talk  without  con- 
ditions.    It   Is   the   North   Victn.amese   who 
have    refused    to    talk.      [The    extonsion    of 
thel    bombing    will    probably   not   shift   the 
leaders  of  No.nh  Vietnam  out  of  this  refu.sal 
any  more  than  the  original  decision  to  start 
bombing  the  north  16  months  ago  did.     So 
it  does  not  serve  a  political  purpose.    But  it 
miy    serve    a    military    purpose:    and    It    Is 
ac-iiinst  this  test  that  it  will  be  Judged.  .   .  . 
The  military  argument  for  a  strike  against 
North   Vietnam's    oil    storaf^e   tanks   is   that 
tran.'port  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  has 
become  Increasingly  mech.anlsed  and  there- 
fore dependent  on  oil.  A  diminution  of  traffic 
along  the  trail  would  be  a  considerable  help 
to    the    American    and    South    Vietnamese 
troops  fighting  in  the  south.    Since  the  tanks 
in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  are  some  way  from 
the  urban  area  (on  the  other  side  of  the  Red 
river,  in  Hant)i's  case)    It  should  have  been 
possible,  by  accurate  bombing  and  tlie  risk 
of    heavier    America.,    casualties    that    this 
entails,  to  keep  down  the  loss  of  civilian  life. 
This   is  the  double   test.     If  events  show 
that  the  operation  has  cut  the  flow  of  .>:up- 
plies  to  the  south,  and  If  photographs  show 
that  the  bombing  was  reasonably  accurate, 
there  will   be  no  cause   for  dissociation  ex- 
cept  on   the   part   of  those   who  would   not 
mind  a  communist  victory  In  Vietnam.     If 
those  two  tests  are  met.  the  Americans  will 
have   been    following    exactly   the   same   re- 
strained   and    relatively    humane    bombing 
policy  as  they  followed  In  the  second  world 
war— when  the  British  were  burning  cities. 
Tlie   new   American   strike   Is   unlikely   to 
have  much   effect  on   the   International    as- 
pects of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam.     The  Chl- 
ness  will  protest,  and  they  may  use  the  oc- 
casion  to   offer    antl-nlrcraft   units   for    the 
defence  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.    But  China 
still  prolvbly  wants  to  avoid  a  direct  con- 
frontation   with    the    United    States.*   The 
North     Vietnamese     leaders     are     no     more 
anxious  than  before  to  have  a  Chinese  mili- 
tary   presence    around    their    capital;    they 
would   probably   prefer  some   more   Russian 
missiles.    Nor  is  it  likely — so  long  as  the  new 
iwmblng   docs    not    amount   to   obliteration 
tactics  k  la  Bomber  Command — that  It  will 
be  the   straw  that   breaks   the   back  of   co- 
existence between  Russia  and  America. 

The  Russians  honestly  detest  what  the 
Americans  are  doing  in  Vietnam.  But  their 
relations  with  the  United  States  are  built  on 
a  hard  sub-stratum  of  self-interest  that  is 
unlikely  to  be  eroded  by  anything  less  than 
the  pro.^pect  of  seeing  a  fellow  communist 
state  pa.ss  under  non -communist  control. 
The  Americans  have  no  designs  on  North 
Vietnam.  Tlielr  maximum  aim  Is  to  pre- 
serve the  Independence  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  action  against  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
came  after  long  deliberation.  Even  on  [the 
eve  of  the  bombing)  the  State  Department 
said  no  decision  had  been  taken.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  It  can  produce 
the  results  expected  from  It  In  shortening 
the  war.  If  It  doe^.  then  It  will  have  been 
worth  while  Mr  Wilson's  statement  put  the 
action  In  perspective.  If  there  reallv  U  a 
difference  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can governments  over  this  question  It  is  a 
tactical  difference.  No  more  than  when  Mr. 
Attlee  flew  to  Washl^gton  during  the  Ko- 
rean war  does  It  mean  dissociation  on  Brit- 
ain's part  from  the  objectives  of  American 
policy. — The  Economist  (London) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

^St.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  eighth  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  by  the 
American  people.  It  Is  a  week  dedicated 
to  note  the  yearning  for  freedom  and 
Independence  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  bonds  which  unite  us  with  these 
people  are  strong.  But  it  is  difficult  for 
us  in  these  United  States  to  comprehend 
fully  what  it  means  to  live  without  the 
basic  freedoms  that  are  so  much  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  our  way  of  life — freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  freedom  to  worship  as  one 
pleases. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  the  desire  of 
man  to  be  free  will  ultimately  prove  more 
powerful  than  brute  force. 

Ireland  gives  the  world  an  example  of 
a  country  that  for  800  years  never  relin- 
quished her  zeal  and  determination  to  be 
free  and  independent.  As  a  boy  I  well 
remember  the  many  tales  told  to  me  by 
my  late  grandfather  Charles  McCarthy, 
a  native  of  County  Cork,  Ireland,  of  those 
eight  centuries  of  oppression.  Although 
denied  their  religion,  their  language, 
their  customs,  their  rights,  these  coura- 
geous people  never  lost  the  love  of  free- 
dom of  Independence  that  their  tenacity 
and  determination  finally  won  for  them. 

Freedom,  indeed,  is  the  wave  of  the 
future. 

The  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
not  lost  their  spirit  or  yearning  for  free- 
dom. In  East  Germany  in  1953  and  In 
Poland  and  Hungary  In  1956,  these 
courageous  people  dramatically  showed 
the  world  their  valiant  determination  to 
live  imder  goveniments  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  wishes. 

And  even  more  recently,  we  have 
learned  of  Rumania's  attempts  to  Intro- 
duce some  flexibility  in  the  tightly  con- 
trolled eastern  bloc  and  Warsaw  Pact. 
In  many  of  the  other  sateUlte  states 
Including  Poland.  Yugoslavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria,  and  East  Germany 
one  can  find  signs  of  a  deep  yearning 
for  peace,   freedom   and  independence. 

Just  this  week  we  learned  of  sharp 
differences  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites  over  fuel  and  raw  materials. 
The  Eastern  European  countries  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviet  Union  is  charging 
them  excessive  prices  for  these  goods. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  taken  cogrnlzance 
of  this  situation,  and  Soviet  economist 
I.  Dudlnsky  has  even  broadly  suggested 
that  the  Eastern  European  countries 
would  do  well  to  begin  looking  toward 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  for  much 
of  their  future  increased  raw  material 
and  fuel  needs. 

Czechoslovakia  recently  expressed  its 
belief  that  It  pays  almost  twice  as  much 
for  Soviet  oil  as  does  Italy. 

Some  observers  believe  that  this 
squabbling  could  forecast  the  eventual 


end  of  the  Communist  economic  bloc  and 
perhaps  even  the  dissolution  of  the 
Comecon. 

Western  sellers  of  raw  materials  and 
fuel  may  have  new  opportunities  for  sales 
to  Eastern  European  countries  on  a  scale 
never  before  considered  possible. 

There  are  many  other  indications  that 
the  United  States  and  the  other  Western 
nations  can  assist  tlie  movement  toward 
Independence  In  the  Eastern  European 
countries  by  Increased  trade,  cultural  ex- 
changes, tourl'^m  and  moral  encourage- 
ment. These,  in  my  view,  are  the  best 
ways  for  us  to  encourasre  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  the  inc^cnt  Soviet 
satellites. 


Knowledge  Is  To  Use 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

or  rLLiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SKNT.ATIVES 

Monday.  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  finds  good  reasons  for 
public  support  of  Pre,sident  Johnson's 
call  for  a  reexamination  of  priorities  in 
medical  resf'arch. 

In  Instructing  the  Government's  top 
medical  men  to  conduct  such  a  study, 
the  newspaper  says,  the  President  was 
merely  calling  attention  to  the  need 
for  balance  beween  discovery  and  appli- 
cation in  the  science  of  life  and  health. 

The  President  made  this  statement: 

We  miist  make  sure  that  no  Ufe-glving 
discovery  Is  locked  vip  in  oiir  I.ibnratory. 

For  this  he  m^y  be  assailed  as  anti- 
Intellectual  or  unscientific,  the  News 
says  in  an  editorial.  But  it  contends 
the  American  people  who  foot  the  multl- 
bllllon-doUar  re.search  and  development 
biUs  are  not  likely  to  find  him  at  fault. 

My  colleagues  may  want  to  read  the 
entire  editorial,  so  I  include  it  in  the 
Record. 

(Prom  the  ChlCi\co  D.T.iIy  News,  July  2.  1966] 
Knowi.e3)ce  Is  To  Use 

The  President  has  instnicted  the  govern- 
ment's top  medical  men  to  re-examine  their 
priorities  to  determine  whether  too  mucll 
energy  Is  being  spent  on  brislc  research  and 
not  enough  on  transUiting  laboratory  find- 
ings into  tangible  benefits  for  the  American 
people. 

The  President  was  merely  callins  attention 
to  the  need  for  a  sensible  balance  between 
discovery  and  application  in  the  sciences 
of  life  and  healtti.  The  disinu-rested  quest 
for  knowledge  Is  one  of  the  wen.<;prlngs  of 
science  and  it  can  be  muddied  by  short- 
sighted grubbing  for  Inxmediate  returns. 
But  another  wellsprlng  of  knowledge  Is  the 
desire  to  put  It  to  use  and  it  can  get  clogged 
If  not  enough  work  is  done  to  process  and 
apply  the  new  knowledge  that  accumulates 
at  a  compounding  rate. 

"Knowledge  Is  power."  PrancLs  Bacon  said. 
But  knowledge  and  power  do  not  exist  In  the 
abetract;.  Knowledge  is  what  individuals 
know  and  power  Is  what  Individuals  and 
groups  are  able  to  employ.  Is  something 
"known"  if  it  merely  exi.«;t6  somewhere  in  a 
flle  and  not  In  the  ward  or  opxjrating  room 
or  outpatient  clinic  where  It  Is  needed? 

"We  must  make  sure  that  no  life-giving 
discovery   Is   locked  up  In  our  laboratory," 


the  President  said.  For  this  he  may  be  as- 
sailed as  being  "antl-lrftellectual"  or  "un- 
scientific" but  the  American  people,  who 
foot  the  $16  bUUon  research  and  develop- 
ment bills,  are  not  likely  to  find  him  at  fault. 


Things  Are  Looking  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  has  surveyed  the  current 
world  situation  and  found  things  are 
looking  up  almost  everywhere. 

And  why? 

The  big  answer  to  that  question  is  the 
strong  action  this  countiy  Is  taking  In  Viet- 
nam— 

The  newspaper  says. 

If  the  United  States  had  not  acted,  the 
Chronicle  contends,  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  would  have  conquered 
the  whole  country.  Laos  would  be  un- 
der Red  control.  Cambodia  would  be  a 
full-fledged  vassal  of  Red  China.  Thai- 
land would  be  imder  immediate  threat,  if 
not  seriously  Infiltrated.  India  and 
Pakistan  would  be  quaking  In  their  boots. 
Indonesia  might  be  under  Red  rule,  and 
Malaysia  conquered. 

In  this  hemisphere,  the  newspaper 
credits  our  move  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public last  year  with  an  apparent  abate- 
ment of  the  Communist  threat. 

There  are  still  trouble  spots,  of  course. 
But  as  the  newspaper  says  in  an  edi- 
torial which  I  offer  for  the  Record,  they 
represent  less  danger  than  a  few  months 
or  a  year  ago : 

[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  July  8. 

1966] 

Things  Are  Looking  Up 

As  one  surveys  the  current  world  sltiuition 
he  cannot  fall  to  note  that  things  are  l0')k- 
Ing  up  for  the  free  world  almost  everywhere. 

The  capacity  of  the  communist  giants,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  to  stir  up 
trouble  obviously  has  decreased  due  to  seri- 
ous internal  problems  and  the  strain  upon 
their  economies  Imposed  by  foreign  expendi- 
tures. 

The  forces  of  freedom  are  making  sig- 
nificant gains  In  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

While  Prance  has  withdrawn  from  N.^TO, 
the  other  members  are  in  a  mood  to  solidify 
the  alliance.  And  Prance  no  doubt  would 
side  with  the  West  In  a  showdo^^ni.  in  or  out 
of  NATO. 

Wliy  are  things  looking  better?  The  big 
answer  to  that  question  Is  the  .•strong  action 
this  country  Is  taking  in  Viet  Nam.  If 
anyone  doubts  that,  let  him  consider  what 
would  have  happened  If  the  United  States 
had  not  vasUy  increased  its  forces  there  and 
shifted  from  its  advisory  role  to  active  prosje- 
cutlon  of  the  war  in  partnership  with  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

By  now.  no  doubt,  the  Viet  Cong  tferrorists 
ajid  the  North  Vletmunese  invaders  would 
have  conquered  the  whole  country.  Laos 
also  would  be  completely  under  Red  control. 
Cambodia  would  be  a  full-fledged  vassal  of 
Red  China  If  not  entirely  occupied  by  com- 
munist troops. 

Thailand  would  be  Inunediately  tlireat- 
ened   by   now,   if   not  seriously   infiltrated. 
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India  and  Pakistan  would  be  quaking  In 
their  boots  at  the  prospect  of  vassalage  to 
Red  China.  Indonesia  might  be  under  Red 
rule  and  Malaysia  conquered. 

Instead,  the  enemy  forces  have  been  se- 
verely punished,  Thailand  is  growing 
stronger  and  progress  Is  being  made  against 
the  Reds  In  haos^.  Indonesia  has  turned 
westward  following  failure  of  a  Red  coup 
and  the  massacre  of  most  of  its  Comniunlsts. 

Our  strong  stand  in  Asia  aLso  has  heart- 
ened our  European  allies,  however  much 
some  of  them  publicly  deplore  it.  Certainly 
if  we  had  not  stood  fast  there  the  Europeans 
would  wonder  whether  they  could  depend 
upon  us  in  a  crisis. 

It  no  doubt  has  contributed  to  Africa's 
relative  stability  of  late,  although  there  the 
major  factor  may  be  the  failure  of  Russia 
and  Red  China  to  deliver  on  promised  aid. 

In  ovir  own  hemisphere  also  the  commu- 
nist threat  seem.=  to  be  abating.  Here  again 
strong  action  by  this  nation  must  be  given 
most  of  the  credit,  not  so  much  In  Viet  Nam 
as  In  the  Dominican  Republic  where  a  Red 
takeover  was  averted  by  prompt  action  sev- 
eral months  ago. 

There  are  trouble  spots,  to  be  sure,  but  in 
general  they  present  less  danger  than  a  few 
months  or  a  year  ago. 


NAACP  Resolution  on  Rhodesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished history  of  working  to  secure 
equal  rights  for  all  men.  Their  concern 
has  been  not  only  for  the  Negro  citizens 
of  our  own  country,  but  for  black  men  all 
over  the  world  who  have  been  denied 
their  political  rights. 

At  its  recent  convention  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  NAACP  passed  a  resolution 
which  voices  concern  over  the  situation 
in  Rhodesia,  where  a  minority  govern- 
ment representing  5  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple seeks  permanent  control  over  the  rest 
of  the  country's  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  times  I  have 
stressed  the  danger  of  the  Rhodesian 
situation  and  the  need  for  vigorous 
action  by  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  NAACP 's  statement  on  Rhodesia, 
and  include  it  in  the  Record: 
Rhodesia 

By  its  initial  declaration  in  support  of 
Great  Britain  and  Its  first  steps  to  carry  It 
out,  our  government  recognized  the  gravity 
of  the  Rhodesian  rebellion. 

We  believe  those  first  steps  were  more 
symbolic  than  definitive.  We  believe,  fur- 
ther, that  the  time  is  here  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  sanction  within  our  power,  short 
of  intervention  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

We  urge  an  embargo  on  all  trade  with 
the  rebel  group  which  has  seized  the  govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia.  Including  products  and 
raw  materials  of  every  description.  We  urge 
specifically  the  shutting  off  of  oil  shipments 
and  the  enlistment  In  this  project  of  the  full 
cooperation  of  all  companies  and  nations 
now  engaged  in  the  furnishing  of  oil  to 
Rhodesia. 


We  believe,  further,  that  there  Is  precedent 
In  both  our  past  practice  and  in  our  national 
traditions  and  policies  for  lending  assistance 
to  nations  which  may  feel  Impelled  to  launch 
military  moves  against  the  Rhodesian 
regime. 

The  whole  world  knows  that  the  Rho- 
desian rebellion  against  Great  Britain  Is 
based,  without  pretense  or  apology,  upon 
the  perpetuation  of  naked  racism.  The  Rho- 
desian white  minority  of  approximately  five 
percent  of  the  population  has  not  only  ex- 
cluded the  black  ninety-five  percent  from 
any  voice  In  government  today,  but  had  de- 
clared its  Intention  to  deny  the  black  Rho- 
desians  any  voice  "in  our  lifetime." 

This  deprivation,  based  openly  and  uni- 
laterally on  race,  could  precipitate  a  race  war, 
whose  consequences,  if  not  its  actual  con- 
flicts, would  penetrate  and  poison  every  area 
of  the  world. 

The  black  and  brown  peoples  of  the  world 
have  provided  too  much  evidence  of  the 
falseness  of  the  inflammatory  doctrine  of 
white  supremacy  to  sit  Idly  by  while  it  Is 
used  as  a  spur  to  racist  demagogues  across 
the  world  and  as  a  vehicle  to  oppressive 
power.  Even  under  the  handicaps  inherited 
from  a  colonial  system,  the  progress  of  the 
new  African  nations  has  already  refuted  the 
assumptions  of  Rhodesian  raci.sm. 

Our  country,  the  United  States  of  America, 
can  have  no  part  in  abetting  the  ugly  busi- 
ness of  racism.  We  must  sever  all  economic 
as  well  as  diplomatic  relations  vi-ith  a  regime 
of  rebels — one  dedicated  not  to  the  attain- 
ment of  freedom  from  oppression,  but  to  the 
imposition  of  the  most  rigid  control,  based 
upon  the  meanest  and  most  fearful  of 
grounds:  the  color  of  a  man's  skin. 


National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges  Believes 
Institutional  Grants  Essential  To  Meet 
Federal  Responsibilities  for  Higher 
Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WI.SCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  23, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30. 
I  included  in  the  Record,  information 
from  three  university  faculty  commit- 
tee studies  which  confirmed  find- 
ings of  the  Research  and  Technical 
Programs  Subcommittee  report  on  the 
conflicts  between  the  Federal  research 
programs  and  higher  education. 

In  commenting  on  the  statement.  Dr. 
Christian  K.  Arnold,  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges,  urges  the  replacement  of 
the  present  project-grant  system  by  a 
program  of  stable,  predictable  institu- 
tional grants,  as  a  way  of  resolving  these 
conflicts.  He  calls  attention  to  a  recent 
editorial  by  Mr.  Dael  Wolfle,  publisher  of 
Science,  which  raises  the  question  of 
Federal  responsibility  for  more  stable 
support  than  universities  now  have 
through  the  project-grant  system. 

As  an  additional  reason  for  reconsid- 
ering the  present  project-grant  system. 
Dr.  Arnold  warns  that  growing  commer- 
cialization In  the  submission  of  project 
applications  threatens  the  integrity  of 
the  system.   He  points  out  that  some  imi- 


versities  now  have  Washington  repre- 
sentatives to  see  to  their  research  giant 
interests,  and  that  a  firm  has  even  been 
established  which  offers  to  wTite  up  pro- 
posals for  a  fee. 

There  follows  below  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Arnold,  Mr.  Wolfle's  editorial,  and  an 
excerpt  from  the  July  14.  1966.  newslet- 
ter of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges; 
National  Association  of  State 
UNrvEESiTiEs  &  Land-Grant  Col- 

LEGES, 

Washington.  DC.  July  15    1966 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Rruss. 
US   Hoti.'ie  of  Rcprcfentativdf. 
2159  Kayburn  Hou.<ie  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Reuss:  We  continue  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  impact  that  "Conflicts  Be- 
tween the  Federal  Research  Programs  and 
the  Nation's  Goals  for  Higher  Education" 
has  had  and  is  having  as  an  aid  In  clarifying 
b.asic  issues  relating  to  the  Federal  involve- 
ment In  higher  education.  You  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  inserting  sections  from  the 
Yale,  Berkeley,  and  Cornell  studies  in  the 
June  30  Cgncrcssional  Record  as  a  further 
means  of  keeping  alive  the  Important  issues 
ral.sed   in   your  report. 

Here  in  the  Association  we  become  more 
and  more  convinced  that  a  basic  resolution 
of  these  conflicts  cannot  come  about  through 
an  extension  or  modification  of  the  project- 
grant  system  but  can  only  be  achieved 
through  a  program  of  stable,  predictable  in- 
stitutional grants  that  provide  a  wide  degree 
of  flexibility  in  their  use  by  Institutions. 
Science  publisher  Dael  Wolfle  expressed 
much  of  our  reasoning  for  this  belief  In  an 
editorial  entitled  "Stable  Federal  Support" 
in  the  July  8  Issue  of  Science.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  In  case  you  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  it.  You  might  wish  to  con- 
sider inserting  it  in  the  Record. 

Another  reason  Involves  the  Integrity  of 
the  project-grant  system  Itself.  That  sys- 
tem, as  you  know,  has  served  us  remarkably 
well  during  the  post-War  years  to  provide 
stimulus  and  Innovative  force  to  research 
and  education  In  the  sciences  at  the  colleges 
and  universities.  Applied  to  what  are  es- 
entially  support  functions,  however.  It  leads 
to  a  growing  entrepreneurshlp  that  increas- 
ingly Involves  the  utilization  of  conunercial 
aid.  This  has  already  resulted  In  the  growth 
of  a  cynicism  about  the  system  that  could 
eventually  erode  Its  usefulness  even  for  those 
situations  for  which  it  Is  well  adapted.  You 
might  be  Interested  In  seeing  the  marked 
Item  In  our  most  recent  CircuUxr  Letter.  A 
firm  has  been  established  that  offers  assist- 
ance in  proposal  writing  at  $25  to  -tlOO  per 
Job. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  the  Associa- 
tion has  sponsored  the  Miller  bill  (H.R. 
13786)  to  establish  a  National  Institutional 
Grants  program.  A  program  of  this  sort  Is 
very  much  needed  to  fully  resolve  the  con- 
flicts that  your  report  defined  with  such  pre- 
cision. We  hope  to  be  able  to  discuss  it  with 
you  at  some  time  when  your  schedule  per- 
mits. 

Sincerely, 

Christian  K,  Ar.nold 

(From  Science,  July  8.   19661 
Stable  Federal  Support 

Has  the  Federal  Government  acquired  any 
responsibility  for  the  continuing  and  general 
support  of  higher  education  In  the  United 
States?  The  answer  may  be  debatable,  but 
the  amount  of  federal  money  going  to  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  has  reached  a 
level  that  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
question. 

Federal  assistnce  provides  research  sup- 
port, new  equipment,  building  aid.  library 
improvements,  student  assistance,  and  other 
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forms  of  help  to  a  college  or  university  th»t 
can  qualify.  Other  federal  money  flows  to 
unlvenltlea  that  aaslst  federal  agencies  In 
meeting  their  obllgatloDA  for  training  pro- 
grama,  demonstrations,  assistance  to  other 
countrlea,  and  other  services  or  action  pro- 
grams. 

Despite  important  differences,  the  financ- 
ing of  all  these  activities  comes  in  the  form 
of  individual  grants  or  contracts  that  are 
made  for  specific  purposes,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, without  commitment  for  the  future. 
and  with  same  restrictions  on  use.  Suc'a 
funds  have  often  had  an  emergency  charpc- 
ter  and  have  been  appropriated  to  meet 
needs  that  were  considered  temporary.  The 
result  la  that  a  university  often  includes  a 
substantial  number  of  independently 
planned  and  temporarily  financed  extensions 
or  "subagencles"  of  a  variety  of  federal  agen- 
dee. 

This  kind  of  financing  is  In  marked  con- 
trast with  the  reasonably  stable  funds  that 
colleges  and  universities  have  traditionally 
counted  on  for  most  of  their  annual  budg- 
ets. State  appropriations,  student  fees,  and 
income  from  endowment,  in  varying  pro- 
portions, have  provided  the  solid  core  of  aca- 
demic budgets.  Although  none  of  these 
sources  has  been  fully  gruaranteed  for  the 
future,  all  have  been  sufficiently  stable  to 
permit  long-term  commitments  and  plan- 
ning. Moreover,  the  ruiture  of  these  sources 
has  encouraged  prudent  use  of  the  funds. 
Income  from  fees  and  endowment  can  be 
used  where  needed  most,  and  If  not  spent 
this  year  Is  available  next.  Many  state  col- 
leges and  universities  receive  lump-sum  ap- 
prc^riatlons,  and  those  states  which  require 
more  detailed  budgets  usually  allow  appro- 
priations to  be  used  quite  flexibly. 

These  more  flexible  funds  now  provide  for 
about  three-fourths  of  higher-education  ex- 
penditures. The  more  inflexible  federal 
grants  and  contracts  supply  about  a  qusu-ter 
of  the  national  total.  The  percentage  varies 
greatly  from  one  institution  to  another. 
bowever.  In  some  it  Is  close  to  zero;  In  oth- 
ers It  is  far  more  than  half. 

Higher  education  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  both  benefited  greatly  from  their 
flnanclal  and  Intellectual  collaboration.  The 
partnermhlp  will  continue.  But  the  amount 
of  money  now  involved  and  its  highly  seg- 
mental character  strain  the  ability  of  many 
Institutions  to  plan  and  use  their  other  re- 
sources most  constructively,  and  these  stralnK 
are  most  acute  in  the  institutions  that  re- 
ceive ths  most  federal  dollars. 

The  question  therefore  arises:  has  the 
Federal  Qovemment  acquired  a  responsi- 
bility for  coatributlng  to  the  continuing  and 
general  support  of  higher  education?  The 
Instltutlcnal  grant  programs  of  some  agen- 
cies indicate  a  limited  acceptance  of  such 
responsibility.  But  no  g^eneral  policy  deci- 
sion has  been  made,  and  no  very  effective  one 
cai^  be  made  by  Individual  agencies.  Deci- 
sion at  a  higher  level  will  be  necessary,  and 
that  decision  will  be  difficult,  for  constitu- 
tional, religious,  regional,  and  educational 
Issues  are  all  Involved  In  a  ntatter  of  national 
policy.  This  whole  problem  is  likely  to  be- 
come more  vexatious  before  It  is  settled. 

DAEL    WOLfTE. 

(National  Association  of  State  Universities  * 
Land-Orant  Colleges,  circular  letter  No  20, 
July  14.  19M) 

Cou.iCB-ninvnsrrT  Washinoton  JUpresek- 
T»nom  Attacts  Attintion 
Representation  of  interests  of  colleges  and 
universities  In  Washington  is  the  subject  of 
an  article  to  The  Reporter  for  June  30,  19fl6. 
entitled  "The  University  Lobbyists"  and 
written  by  Mark  Levy,  who  works  for  NBC 
News. 

Ths  article,  generally  superficial  and  fre- 
quently Inaocurate.  ooncentrates  on  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  Individual  xinl- 


versities  and  colleges,  university  oomplexes, 
etc.,  by  !ndiv'.d\ial3  stationed  in  Washington. 
The  growth  of  commercial  and  seml-com- 
merciai  or;<anization3  which  represent  Insti- 
tutions to  the  e.Kecutive  branch  of  govem- 
nient  is  touched  on  lo  some  extent,  ;is  is  that 
of  as^oci.Ttions  of  institutions.  Leading  com- 
merc.-il  flrm  l.s  Bel!  Fduc.itlonal  Services.  Inc.. 
headed  by  M.irjorie  Bell,  formerly  Senior 
Coun.seior  for  Women's  .\if.nrs.  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. Her  firm  Is  s.^ld  to  represent,  on  a 
retainer  fee  basis,  about  20  colleges  and  unl- 
versitie.^.  A,«ociated  Colleges  of  the  Mid- 
west I  10  liberal  arts  colleges)  recently  estab- 
lished a  Washington  office  he '.cied  by  Ida 
W.^li.ire,  formerly  associated  with  Miss  Bell. 
The  New  Y  >rk  Finger  Lakes  group  is  aI.so 
represented  by  a  former  staff  member  of  the 
US.  Office  of  Education. 

Recent  additions  to  the  field  are  Leo  S. 
Tonkin  and  As.«Ovla'es,  recently  established 
by  Mr  Tonkin  and  Pat  Nugent,  both  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  District  of  Columbia's 
Advisory  Council  on  Higher  Educati<in.  Ac- 
cording w  the  Washington  Fofst.  Mr,  Tonkin. 
a  former  CongTes.=:ional  aide,  said  his  flrm 
will  "help  colleges  keep  tab  on  expanding 
federal  educition  programs  and  cut  through 
red  tape  to  government  grants  and  loans." 
Al.so  new  in  the  fleld  are  the  Clovernment.aI 
AfTrurs  Institute,  which  ha.s  announced  the 
es:,\b:!shment  under  its  wLng  of  ■'University 
and  College  A-ssoclates"  "as  an  aid  to  educa- 
tional institutions  and  agencies  of  the  US. 
and  other  governments"  to  be  headed  by  Dr. 
Edgar  B  Cale  as  President  (he  will  also  be 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Insiitutei.  Dr  Cale  w.as  previously  engaged 
in  development  work  for  the  University  of 
Buff.iio  prior  to  its  becoming  a  constituent 
university  of  the  State  University  of  New 
■york,  .ind  subsequently  with  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Still  another  in  the  field  is  R.jbert  L.  Gale, 
formerly  Vice-President  (development)  of 
Carlet<:>n  College  and  more  recently  with  the 
Fe.ice  Corps,  who  has  opened  a  Washington 
f'ffice  as  "Gale  Associates — specializing  in 
c Ti-ultmg  with  government  agencies." 


Civil  Rights  Under  Communist  Rule 


EXTE.VSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OP 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    Wvr>MINO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRESEXT.\-riVES 

Tuesday.  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  long  been  In  the  fight  for 
equal  rights  have  been  heartened  by  the 
progress  made  under  such  great  civil 
rights  leaders  as  the  Honorable  Thurgood 
Marshall.  However,  certain  new  lead- 
ers In  the  movement  have  shown  signs 
of  departing  from  the  nonviolent  r>ollcles 
of  the  past. 

The  u.<;e  of  the  "Black  Power  '  slogan  Is 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
civil  rights  cau.se.  This  vague  term  car- 
ries an  unfavorable  connotation,  arouses 
fear  of  a  new  militancy,  and  sounds  to 
some  people  like  discrimination  by  blacks 
against  whites. 

I  believe  that  an  article  In  the  July  15. 
1966.  Issue  of  Time  magazine  will  help 
provide  a  new  perspective  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  American  Negro,  and  demon- 
strate to  the  militants  that  more  Is  to 
be  gained  by  pursuing  the  possibilities  of 
peaceful  change,  where  their  predeces- 
sors were  able  to  accomplish  so  much. 


The  article  points  to  the  fact  that,  com- 
pared to  Communist  regimes,  a  demo- 
cratic country  Is  far  more  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  minority  groups  and  i.; 
more  willing  to  accept  otlier  groups  into 
the  society.  This  lesson  Is  brought  home 
by  the  experiences  of  those  who  defected 
to  the  side  of  the  Chinese  Communi.sts. 
A  comparison  of  the  United  States  and 
China  shows  that  avenues  for  peaceful 
change  are  open  In  this  country  and  that 
progress  has  been  made  here. 

This  article  is  the  story  of  a  Negro 
who  tried  both  communism  and  democ- 
racy and  found  that  there  is  a  better 
chance  for  equal  opportunities  under  the 
latter  .system.  This  is  I'eaflSrmed  by  the 
great  support  which  Negro  soldiers  have 
been  giving  to  our  effort  in  Vietnam,  as  I 
was  able  to  witness  them  during  a  recent 
tour  of  that  country.  Many  African  stu- 
dents who  studied  in  Moscow  also  found 
that  the  adoption  of  communism  does  not 
mean  the  abolition  of  inequalities  but 
only  makes  it  harder  for  disaffected 
groups  to  dissent. 

Under  lonanimous  consent  I  place  this 
item  in  the  Record,  for,  as  a  friend  of 
those  who  are  struggling  to  provide  equal 
opportunities  for  all  our  people,  I  hope 
some  of  the  present  civil  rights  leaders 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  revising  their 
"Black  Power"  policy,  which  has  only 
been  ei'oding  the  support  of  their  cause; 
Defectors 

By  mutual  consent — 

Communist  Cliina  and  tiie  .American  de- 
fectors it  wooed  after  the  Korean  War  seem 
to  have  sadly  disappointed  each  other.  Of 
the  21  defectors,  a  dozen  came  back  to  the 
US  .  five  took  up  residence  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  one  died  in  China.  Last 
week  Clarence  S.  c'Skippy")  Adams,  37,  a 
slender  Negro  from  Memphis  who  was  cap- 
tured in  North  Korea  in  late  1950,  became 
the  18th  turncoat  to  forsake  the  Commun- 
ists. That  leaves  only  two  still  in  Red  China, 
and  Adams  believes  that  one  of  them  Is 
about  to  leave.  Said  Adams,  after  arriving 
In  Siin  Francisco  with  his  Chinese  wife  and 
their  two  children:  "I  think  that  they  were 
as  happy  to  get  rid  of  me  as  I  was  to  leave." 

Constant  Indoctrination.  Thinks  were  not 
always  that  way.  A  Tennessee  boy  who  had 
never  been  out  of  the  state  until  he  Joined 
the  Army  at  18.  Adams,  after  his  defection, 
went  to  People's  University  in  Peking  for  two 
years  and  Wuhan  University  for  five,  learn- 
ing Mandarin  and  other  Chinese  languages. 
He  met  and  married  Liu  Lin-feng,  a  teacher 
of  Russian  and  the  daughter  of  a  deceased 
war  lord,  was  given  a  Job  as  a  translator  for 
the  F\)reign  Languages  Press  at  about  $85 
a  month.  He  lived  well  by  Chinese  standards 
in  a  three-room  apartment,  had  access  to 
Western  publications  (including  Time)  be- 
cause of  his  work.  Despite  constant  indoc- 
trination at  every  stage  of  his  life  in  China, 
the  great  promise  of  China  began  to  dim: 
"In  China,  the  people  are  not  free  of  mind. 
They  don't  dare  conflict  with  the  official 
view." 

First,  Adams  discovered  the  emptiness  of 
one  of  the  promises  that  had  lured  him  to 
China;  racial  equality.  On  two  occasions, 
he  got  into  scuffles  over  racial  slurs.  He  also 
began  to  be  stifled  by  the  Indoctrination  and 
the  Joylessnesa  of  Red  Chinese  life.  "The 
Chinese  have  no  sense  of  humor,"  says 
Adams.  "When  you  go  to  the  movies  there, 
you  don't  go  to  be  entertained;  you  go  to 
study."  Starved  for  recreation,  he  began 
visiting  Peking's  African  embassies  "to  hear 
music,  to  dance  and  to  talk  freely."  The 
Chinese  did  not  like  it.  urged  him  to  break 
off  contact  with  the  Africans.  When  he 
asked  to  leave  China,  they  quickly  agreed. 
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A  Rest  from  Polemics.  Eighteen  months 
ago  Adams  taped  two  broadcasts  \irglng 
Negro  U.S.  soldiers  In  Viet  Nam  to  put  down 
their  arms  and  return  home  to  fight  for  racial 
equality,  but  he  Insists  that  "  I  never  con- 
sidered myself  a  Conrununist."  Now,  he 
wisely  has  little  to  say  about  the  war  except 
that  "we  have  to  find  some  way  to  solve  it." 
After  visiting  his  mother  In  Memphis,  he 
hopes  to  get  a  Job  teaching  Mandarin,  lead 
"a  quiet  life"  with  his  family.  As  for  civil 
rights  or  antiwar  demonstrations,  he  says 
that  he  wants  no  part  of  them.  After  more 
than  15  years  with  the  Chinese  Commun- 
ists, Clarence  Adams  feels  that  he  needs  a 
rest  from  polemics. 


Let's  Have  Some  Lightning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today 
>    I  met  with  a  gi-oup  of  business  and  in- 
dustry leaders  interested  in  Federal  fiscal 
problems,  at  which  time  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks; 

Let's  Have  Some  Lightning 

As  much  as  some  of  us  may  disagree — and 
I  do — with  certain  facets  of  "his  philosophy 
of  Government.  Chairman  Pulbriciit  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  recently 
expressed  some  telling  observations  about 
our  Federal  system.  I  refer  to  his  series  of 
Christian  Herter  lectures  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies,  during  which   he  said: 

"In  a  democracy,  dis.scnt  is  an  act  of  faith. 
Like  medicine,  the  test  of  its  value  is  not  its 
taste  but  its  effects,  not  how  it  makes  people 
feel  at  the  moment,  but  how  it  inspires  them 
to  act  thereafter. 

"Criticism,  in  short,  is  more  than  a  right — 
It  is  an  act  of  patriotism,  a  higher  form  of 
patriotism,  I  believe,  than  the  familiar 
rituals   of   national   adulation  .  .  . 

"It  is  only  when  Congress  fails  to  chal- 
lenge the  Executive,  when  the  opposition 
fails  to  oppose,  when  politicians  Join  In 
spurious  consensus  behind  controversial 
policies,  that  the  campuses  and  streets  and 
public  squares  of  America  are  likely  to  be- 
come the  forums  of  a  direct  and  disorderly 
democracy  .  .  ." 

To  the  Senator's  conclusions  I  would  add 
that  when  an  enlightened  and  Intelligent 
public  falls  to  demand  from  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  a  strict  accounting  of  their 
stewardships,  then  our  campuses  and  streets 
and  public  squares  also  are  likely  to  become 
forums  of  a  direct  and  disorderly  democracy. 
The  89th  Congress  not  only  has  failed  to 
challenge  the  Executive— it  has  given  rubber- 
stamp  approval  to  most  of  the  administra- 
tion's Great  Society  programs.  Moreover,  it 
has  done  so  even  though  we  are  engaged  In 
an  extended  and  expensive  hot  war  In  'Viet- 
nam, 

While  the  administration  and  Congress 
have  been  marching  down  the  Great  Society's 
primrose  path,  the  general  public  has  main- 
tained an  ominous  and— to  me— incompre- 
hensible silence  about  the  tremendous  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  programs.  This  has 
resulted  in  greatly  expanded  Federal  spend- 
ing, the  acceleration  of  Federal  tax  payments, 
a  considerable  amount  of  inflation,  and  the 
utilization  of  manipulative  budget  devices  to 
support  the  fiction  that  Federal  spending  la 
smaller  than  it  really  is. 


INFLATION  TO  CONTINUE 

I  ask  you,  "what  does  all  of  this  add  up 
to?"  While  you  may  disagree  with  me  on 
the  interim  results,  I  think  all  of  us  probably 
would  agree  that  the  eventual  outcome  will 
progressively  encompass  all  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  we  shall  continue  to  have  price  In- 
flation, which  may  reach  serious  proportions 
in  the  months  alie.id.  The  demand  for  goods 
and  services  has  continued  to  be  robiu;t. 

I  am  told  that  manufacturers'  backlogs 
of  orders  have  increased  substantially  and 
steadily  in  recent  weeks.  An  even  more 
serious  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  wait 
between  ordering  and  delivery  of  gixids  is 
being  extended  wUh  almost"  every  order. 
Thus,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  pressures  on 
capacity  to  produce  will  remain  critical  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Moreover,  competition  in  the  labor  market 
for  skilled  help  is  also  increasing  steadily. 
To  the  extent  that  industry  is  un.ible  to 
hire  competent  workers,  pressures  on  ca- 
pacity will  become  more  critical.  So.  we 
can  cert.iinly  expect  an  unabated  demand 
for  goods  and  services  which  will  result  in 
price  increa.^es  throughout   the  economy 

Second,  we  can  expect  a  demand  from  the 
administration  for  a  tax  increase,  which 
would  be  exi>ertcd  to  ease  the  inflationary 
pressures  that  are  at  work  in  the  economy 
and  which  would  he  u.'^ed  to  finance  con- 
tinuation of  Gieat  Society  and  other  non- 
defense  spenriinr  Of  course,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  told  me  when  we  may  expect 
a  tjix  me.^.sage.  e\en  though  I  sit  In  the 
President's  meetings  with  the  leadership  in 
Congress.  I  would  hazard  the  guess,  though, 
that  we  can  expect  such  a  request  no  later 
than  next  January. 

However,  we  could  get  It  before  the  end 
of  this  congressional  .session  If  the  admin- 
istration concludes  that  suc't  an  increase 
would  not  become  too  much  of  a  political 
liability    In    the   November   elections. 

Third,  if  the  'Vietnam  war  continues  and 
there  is  further  escalation  of  our  war  efforts 
and  if  the  administration  and  Congress  fail 
to  exercise  suljstantial  restraint  In  the  area 
of  nondefense  spending,  we  may  very  well 
see  the  administration's  "voluntary  guide- 
posts"  replaced  by  statutory  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  I  might  add  that  except  for  a 
1930's-type  depression  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  that  would  be  more  devastating  to 
our  economy  than  the  statutory  Imposition 
of  such  controls. 

In  time  of  war,  and  make  no  mistake 
about  It,  we  are  at  war.  Just  as  we  were 
during  World  War  II  and  Korea,  no  nation 
can  afford  to  indulge  Itself  in  unbridled 
spending  without  running  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring Irreparable  damage  to  Its  economy. 

And  that  is  especially  true  In  our  free 
enterprise  economy,  which  has  made  this 
the  greatest  Nation  in  recorded  history.  At 
least,  until  this  war  Is  over,  we  desparately 
need  to  stop  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men. 

APATHY    AIDS    SPENDERS 

So,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  have  dissent  and  criticism  and  chal- 
lenge of  the  Executive  by  Congress.  But.  the 
only  way  we  can  have  adequate  and  whole- 
some dissent  and  criticism  and  challenge 
is  when  an  aroused  public  demands  as  much 
from  the  Congress. 

Now,  I  did  not  come  over  here  today  to 
be  purveyor  of  gloom  and  doom.  And  I  did 
not  come  to  give  you  a  case  of  the  Jitters. 

But,  I  say  to  you  with  all  of  the  sincerity 
and  feeling  that  oan  come  from  a  human 
heart,  we  must  somehow  and  In  some  way 
arouse  the  public  from  its  lethargic  uncon- 
cern for  the  state  of  our  Federal  fiscal  affairs. 

Just  18  montha  ago  the  administration 
made  a  great  to-do  and  foe  weeks  the  press 
reported  In  detail  the  administration's  efforts 
to  hold  the  budget  below  the  level  of  »100 


billion.  What  was  the  result  of  that  effort '' 
I  can  tell  you  we  are  now  well  on  the  way  to 
a  $200  billion  budget  and  with  little  prospect 
for  calling  a  halt  unless  business,  responsible 
labor  leaders  and  the  general  public  rise  up 
In  righteous  Indignation  over  the  squander- 
ing of  our  Uax  dollars. 

Together,  George  Mahon.  as  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I,  as 
ranking  minority  member,  have  accom- 
l>llshed  some  modest  gains  this  year  for  econ- 
omy with  our  subcommittees — only  to  have 
our  hopes  bashed  and  our  efforts  overturned 
by  either  the  full  committee  or  the  House 
Early  this  year.  I  Initiated  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Bow  expenditure  limitation 
amendment.  When  applied,  it  would  have 
limited  the  administration's  spending  m 
fiscal  1967  to  95  percent  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent had  proposed  to  spend  in  his  January 
budget  for  items  covered  by  a  specific  ap- 
propriation bill.  You  and  l"  know  full  well 
that,  except  for  defense,  there  Isn't  a  single 
agency  which  could  not  absorb  a  S  percent 
cut  in  spending  without  adverse  effect  upon 
Its  programs.  But  what  was  the  otUcome  of 
my  efforts     a   resounding  rejection 

After  I  tested  the  House  and  found  no 
sentiment  at  all  for  effecting  substantial  re- 
ductions in  requested  new  spending  author- 
ity. I  made  repeated  efforts  and  offered 
amendments  which  would  have  cut  appro- 
priations back  only  to  the  level  requested  by 
the  President.  These  amendments  were  re- 
jected too. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  individual  items 
which  to  me,  at  least,  point  up  the  need  for 
a  concerted  effort  on  behalf  of  economy  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Every  time  the  second  hand  of  vour  watch 
makes  a  full  sweep,  it  has  cost  us  t28.0O0  iu^t 
for  servicing  the  public  debt, 

A  few  days  ago  Sargent  Shriver.  who  head-; 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  administration's  war  on  pov- 
erty program  is  expected  to  cost  upwards  of 
$40  billion  in  ten  years.  Almost  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  in  the  village  of  Bethanv  our 
Lord  said:  ".  .  .  the  poor  you  shall  have  with 
you  always."  Certainly,  we  should  do  for 
those  who  are  sick  and  In  need  and  unable  to 
do  for  themselves,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
poverty  cannot  be  abolished  by  legislative 
fiat  and  the  indiscriminate  and  often  pur- 
poseless distribution  of  Federal  largesse 

At  least  in  Tennessee,  representatives  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  have  mailed  post 
cards  to  local  farmers,  urging  them  to  lav 
down  their  hoes  and  sickles,  sign  up  for  the 
cropland  adjustment  program  and  then  go 
fishing — as  their  neighbors  are  doing. 

In  ten  short  years,  the  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  increased  by  five-fold  from  $2  i 
billion  to  $10.4  billion  and  a  leveling  off  of 
its  budget  still  is  not  In  prospect. 

WAR    CROWS    MORE    COSTLY 

Our  defense  efforts  In  southeast  Asia  alone 
are  now  costing  us  $2  billion  a  month .  These 
costs  certainly  will  increase  sharply  as  oiu- 
war  efforts  are  Intensified. 

On  July  11  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
held  one  of  his  "economy  news  conferences" 
at  which  he  announced  a  30  percent  cutback 
in  the  planned  rate  of  air  munitions  produc- 
tion. At  that  same  conference  he  announced 
savings  In  fiscal  1966  of  $4.5  billion  In  de- 
fense costs.  He  also  said  that  over  the  last 
five  years  since  July  1961.  he  has  managed  to 
save  $14  billion  In  defense. 

Of  course,  Mr.  McNamara  is  not  doing  any 
more  in  running  a  "tight  ship"  thaji  would  be 
expected  of  any  good  administrator,  whether 
he  be  a  businessman  or  a  public  employee 
But,  one  thing  the  Secretary  failed  to  men- 
tion were  Increased  costs  which  he  has  In- 
curred by  the  initiation  of  crash  programs 
to  meet  our  Vietnam  war  needs.  There  have 
been  reported  shortages  of  military  clothing, 
materiel,  bombs  and  small  arms  ammuniiion 
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and  the  Deptarttnent  hag  had  to  "rob  Peter 
to  pay  Paul"  with  respect  to  some  of  our 
military  needs. 

I  win  be  delighted  If  be  can  manage  to 
see  the  Vietnam  war  through  to  Its  end  with- 
out accumiilatlng  the  112  billion  surplus  In 
supplies  and  equipment  which  were  on  hand 
At  the  end  of  Korea,  but  be  has  shaved  our 
security  might  close.  He  cannot  substan- 
tiate a  good  many  of  his  reported  savings,  but 
neither  can  anyone  else  disprove  them  be- 
cause they  fall  in  the  area  of  Intangible 
speculation  on  what  defense  would  have 
coat,  had  he  not  followed  his  course  of  action 
for  the  last  five  years. 

In  the  five  and  one-half  years  that  Mr. 
McNamara  has  been  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
he  has  spent  $266  billion  for  oiu-  defense  and 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  we  were  not 
fully  prepared  when  the  Vietnam  war  begnn. 

The  President  has  complained  that  Con- 
gress Is  increasing  his  budget  for  1967  by 
more  than  (3  billion.  After  he  made  that 
statement  I  challenged  him  to  veto  some  or 
all  of  the  bills  that  exceeded  his  requests. 
To  date,  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  accept  the 
challenge,  but  he  wlU  still  have  opportuni- 
ties to  do  so  In  the  days  ahead.  President 
Elsenhower  vetoed  appropriation  bills  which 
exceeded  his  requests  and  President  Johnson 
can  and  should  do  the  same. 

I  have  chlded  the  administration  for  send- 
ing Poetmaster  General  Larry  O'Brien  and 
his  legislative  liaison  troops  to  the  capitol  to 
do  battle  on  behalf  of  funding  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  and  the  national  teacher 
oorpB,  but  then  falling  to  send  them  to  help 
thoee  of  us  who  have  been  trying  to  hold 
the  budget  down  to  the  level  proposed  by  the 
President. 

DEM.^NO    rO«   eCONOMT 

So  far  this  year.  Including  the  defense 
»pproprlatloa  bill  which  will  be  debated 
today,  the  House  has  considered  $97.9  billion 
of  budget  request  for  1967.  It  has  approved 
appropriations  of  $90S  million  more  than  was 
requested.  That  $905  million  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story,  however,  because  increases 
In  spending  authority,  as  contrasted  to  ap- 
propriations, and  meaningless  cuts  in  some 
bills  have  Increased  the  actual  total  to  $1  2 
bUllon  above  the  budget. 

The  House  still  has  a  total  of  about  $17  5 
billion  of  budget  Items  to  be  acted  on  before 
the  sessions  ends.  That  amount  does  not 
Include  almost  $14  billion  of  permanent  ap- 
propiTlatkms  but  it  does  Include  funds  for 
foreign  aid,  pubUc  works,  a  variety  of  educa- 
tion programs,  the  war  on  poverty,  economic 
development  and  for  a  number  of  other 
programs.  An  opportunity  still  exists  for 
Congress  to  effect  some  economies,  but  not 
much  will  be  accomplished  in  that  regard 
unless  there  Is  a  demand  from  back  home  for 
economy. 

If  the  demand  for  economy  fails  to  ma- 
terialize, I  will  estimate  now  that  this  ces- 
sion of  Congress,  alone,  will  approve  new 
appropriations  of  about  $145  billion.  Of 
course,  that  $145  billion  Includes  the  sup- 
plementals  for  fiscal  I960  and  the  regular 
bills  for  1967,  but  It  Is  a  staggering  amount. 
Moreovo'.  it  will  come  close  to  the  all-tUne 
record  total  of  $147  bllUon  which  was  pro- 
Tided  in  the  second  session  of  the  77th  Con- 
gress during  the  thick  of  World  War  II. 

Mark  Twain  onoe  said:  "Thunder  Is  good, 
thunder  Is  Impressive,  but  It  Is  Ughtolng 
that  does  the  work."  I  close  with  the  ad- 
monition that  concerned  Americans  wUI  be 
well  advised  to  generate  some  lightning  In 
Wa«hlngtoa  with  respect  to  where  and  why 
the  iMlmlnlstratlon,  with  the  aoqulesoenc*  to 
Oongresa,  la  needlessly  <UsKip«tlng  the  pub- 
lic's hard-earned  tax  doUara. 
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Tuesday.  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagu'^s  a  recent  three-part  editorial 
review  of  tiie  war  on  poverty  In  the  Buf- 
falo Eveninf;  News.  I  believe  that  these 
editorials  fairly  and  justly  review  the 
gams  and  minuses  of  the  war  on  poverty 
since  the  program's  inception  21  months 
ago. 

The  tone  of  the  editorials  stress  the 
Ideals  and  successes  of  the  program  while 
at  the  .same  time  emphasizes  that  the 
flaws  can  be  rectified  through  certain 
stnictural  changes,  a  sharper  definition 
of  function  and  assignment,  curbs  on 
political  instincts  and  continued  re- 
search. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remai-ks,  I 
insert  into  the  Record  these  editorials 
for  all  to  read  in  their  entirety  prior  to 
the  scheduled  debate  on  the  Economic 
Opporturaty  Act : 

(From    Che    Buffalo    iNYi     Evemiig    News, 
July  11.  19661 

Ti.MF,  To   Refocus — War  on   Poverty — I 

.^3  the  wealthiest  n.ition  on  earth,  the 
United  -States  undertook  in  1964  to  accom- 
pilsh  something  no  other  nation  had  ever 
come  cU.se  to  doing — the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty within  its  borders. 

President  Johnson  dubbed  It  a  War  on 
Poverty,  and  not  too  fancifully  either,  for 
a  war  of  sorts  Is  required  to  Hole  this  ageless 
social  problem. 

The  News  has  generally  withheld  Judg- 
ment, even  when  scandals  and  other  blem- 
ishes appeared,  while  this  social  v.-ar  un- 
folded It  deserved  n  fair  trial.  Now.  21 
months  after  Its  start  and  with  Congress 
poised  for  a  full-dress  review,  seems  a  good 
time  to  offer  some  tentative  appraisals. 

What  has  anti-poverty  really  accomplished 
In  its  first  21  months?  Is  It  on  the  right 
track?  What  of  Its  chances  for  success? 
WlU  we  look  back  upon  It  In  later  years  as  a 
pioneering  success  or  misguided  blunder? 

Our  Judgments  start  with  a  generally 
favorable  impression  of  the  Buffalo-area 
anti-poverty  programs  Tlicy  appear  to  us 
to  be  developing  productively  and  they  so 
far  have  avoided  any  hint  of  the  scandals 
popping  up  in  some  other  cities. 

It  Is  the  national  program,  however,  on 
which   this  review  is  mainly  focused. 

In  our  opinion,  this  national  war  on  pov- 
erty Is  still  falling  short  of  achieving  its 
objectives — yet  not  so  far  short  as  to  blight 
its  underlying  Idealism,  or  dim  Its  chances 
of  worthwhile  success.  And  certainly  we  see 
nothing  yet  to  Justify  an  abandonment  of 
the  challenge. 

The  faults  we  do  detect  can  be  overcome — 
but  they  are  serious  enough  not  be  blinked 
at. 

What  Is  the  true  scope  of  the  challenge? 

Sargent  Shrlver.  du-ector  of  the  OfBco  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  natlonaJ  anti- 
poverty  :igency,  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
Just  a  few  days  ago  tliat  32  million  Ameri- 
cans, or  nearly  one-sixth  of  our  total  popu- 
lation, live  In  poverty:   that  Is.  with  urban 


incomes    lielow    $3100   a   year   or   with    rural 
incomes  below  $2200. 

So  far  the  anti-poverty  program  iuvs  cx)st 
$2.3  billion.  It  has  "atfected  the  lives"  of  4 
million  Americans,  according  to  Mr.  .Shriver'.s 
office,  which  claimed  that  by  last  M.irch  I 
it  had  helped  85,000  p>eople  find  full-time 
Jobs  "in  the  private  sector."  To  step  up  his 
war,  Mr,  Shrlver  wants  $1.75  billion — up 
17  i — for  the  fiscal  year  Just  begiunUig, 

The  approaching  debate  in  Congress  will 
determine  how  much  he'll  get.  Probably  it 
will  also  mirror  the  confusion  m  uiy  fool 
about  this  poverty  war. 

Here  are  three  general  conclusions,  or  dis- 
tinctions, which  in  our  view  may  help  dis- 
pel this  confusion  :ind  refocus  on  neccss.iry 
improvements: 

1 — Anti-poverty  dilfera  niarkedly  from  iv.x- 
ditional  wc![,ire  programs.  In  general  they 
are  p.is.sive;  it  Is  active.  They  merely  guar- 
antee the  needy  a  minimum  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, .shelter  and  medical  care;  it  searches  out 
the  impoverished  and  their  conditions  in 
the  hope  of  motivating  and  directing  them 
tow.ird  productive,  self-sufficient  and  reward- 
ing lives. 

2 — The  fight  to  crack  the  shell  that  hard- 
ens around  the  impoverished  person  consists 
of  a  three-step  sequence — stimulating  his 
desire  to  improve;  harnessing  that  desire, 
throvigh  training,  to  a  useful  skill;  and  help- 
ing him  find  and  hold  a  Job. 

3 — There  Is  no  time  like  a  boom-time — 
like  right  now,  that  is — to  wage  this  fight 
effectively. 

Under  recession  conditions,  with  the  na- 
tional economy  contracting,  it  would  be  hard 
even  to  conceive  of  making  major  headway 
against  the  hard  core  of  poverty.  But  Jobs 
now  are  plentiful,  employers  are  willing  to 
take  more  chances  in  their  hiring,  to  devote 
more  cost  and  effort  to  retraining  and  on- 
the-job  training.  People  with  only  marginal 
skills  can  find  useful  work.  Now  is  the  time 
to  press  the  an ti -poverty  war  with  utmost 
vigor. 

I  From    the    Buffalo     (NY.)     Eveiimg    News. 

July  12,  1966] 
Irs  FYj\ws  Are  Pixable — War  on  Poverty — II 

The  War  on  Poverty  has  probably  churned 
more  controversy  per  dollar  spent  than  any 
other  recent  domestic  program,  which  Is  why 
it  is  so  hard  to  separate  smoke  from  flre  in 
seeking  a  balanced  Judgment. 

Many  of  the  countless  anti-poverty  dis- 
putes spring  from  the  Inexhaustible  well  of 
politics.  Others  flow  from  flaws  of  varying 
severity  that  mar  the  program  Itself. 

A  simple  tightening  of  accounting  proced- 
ures and  administrative  controls,  for  exam- 
ple, could  quiet  some  critisism.  In  New  York, 
Harlem's  anti-poverty  agency  owes  the  fed- 
eral government  $290,000  in  withholding 
taxes  It  apparently  either  failed  to  deduct  or 
somehow  lost  track  of.  In  Chicago,  27%  of 
the  23,800  children  In  l.'ist  year's  Operation 
Headstart  came  from  ineligible  families 
whose  Incomes  exceeded  the  poverty  level. 

Such  flaws  seem  inexou-siible,  but  could 
be  quickly  rectified. 

The  now-famous  requirement  that  local 
community  action  boards  contain  "maximum 
feasible  participation"  of  representatives  liv- 
ing In  the  target  areas  spawned  a  contro- 
versy both  noisy  and  ix>wei-ful — yet  largely 
political.  Big-city  mayors  rebelled  furiously, 
fearing  this  precept  might  upset  hallowed 
political-social  arrangements. 

The  concept  Itself  Is  vital,  however,  be- 
cause It  Involves  the  poor  and  their  repre- 
sentatives In  their  own  destiny. 

Yet  the  anti-poverty  program  doee  con- 
tain serious  flaws. 
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The  Institution  Is  sometimes  faultily  struc- 
tured. It  often  breeds  inter-agency  rivalry 
and  confusion.  This  occurs  because  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administration  and  for 
funding  sometimes  Intermingles  Sargent 
Shrlver's  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO),  the  basic  anti-poverty  agency,  with 
other  federal  departments. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  mixes 
OEO  and  the  Labor  Department,  for  example, 
and  the  work-experience  program  Is  admin- 
istered through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

A  sharper  dctinition  of  function  and  as- 
sipnmpiU  would  clarify  such  fuzziness. 

Rep  AnAM  Clayton  Powell,  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  responsible  for  anti- 
poverty,  says  only  Jobs,  in  the  end.  can 
eliminate  poverty.  He's  right,  of  course,  but 
Jobs  are  the  final  step  Iil  an  essential  se- 
quence of  actions.  Training  must  often  pre- 
cede the  landing  of  a  Job.  And  before  train- 
ing, in  many  cases,  must  come  an  arousing 
of  pride,  hope  and  confidence.  Something 
mtist  stir  the  desire  of  the  cynically  hardened 
man  or  woman,  numbed  by  failure  or  the  re- 
buffs of  discrimination,  even  to  undertake 
the  training  that  leads  to  the  Job. 

While  the  full  process  of  regeneration  spans 
all  three  steps  in  the  sequence — motivation, 
training,  and  Job-placement —  and  embraces 
several  agencies,  OEO  Itself  should  generally 
concentrate  on  the  first  step:  stimulation. 

Much  of  OEO's  success  to  date  reinforces 
this  Impression.  VISTA,  the  domestic  peace 
corps,  sends  talented  people  into  rural  areas 
and  city  slums  to  advise  and  encourage  peo- 
ple. Its  contact  is  person-to-person  and  it 
thrives.  Headstart,  which  combines  educa- 
tion, enrichment  and  health  for  pre- 
schoolers, achieved  striking  success.  Already 
the  nation's  first  povery  research  center  has 
been  created  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  sharpening  of  the  focus  to  determine 
what  functions  belong  where  is  essential.  It 
will  Illuminate  what  should  be  discarded 
and  what  conserved  to  make  more  effective 
this  profound  campaign  to  sweep  poverty 
off  our  national  doorstep. 

(From  the  Buffalo   (N.Y.I    Evening  News, 

July   13,   19661 

C.^N'T  Afford  To  Lose  It — War  on  Poverty — 

III 

The  United  States  can  afford  a  costly  cru- 
sade to  wipe  out  poverty — even  the  $1.75  bil- 
lion sought  for  the  next  year.  What  It  can- 
not afford  is  to  let  the  scandals,  boondoggling 
and  Elipehod  administration  that  have 
scarred  this  crusade  in  the  past  get  enough 
worse  to  discredit  It. 

It  cannot  afford,  either,  the  luxury  of 
putting  off  Incisive  changes  where  experi- 
ence shows  them  necessary. 

Nor  can  it  afford  the  public-relations  eu- 
phoria exemplified  In  Sargent  Shrlver's  re- 
cent statement  that  poverty  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  1976  to  coincide  with  the  200th 
annivers.'u-y  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Such  wild  over-optimism  invites  dis- 
illusion. 

Tlie  war  on  poverty  even  under  the  best 
circumstances  will  be  messy,  misunderstood, 
occasionally  maladmlnist«red,  stubbornly 
opposed — and  long. 

America  will  have  to  work  at  this  war — 
long  and  hard — for  It  to  succeed.  Fninda- 
mentally  the  task  consists  of  a  three-step 
atclon  sequence:  Understanding  the  nature 
of  poverty  and  motivating  a  man  or  woman 
to  improve:  linking  that  desire  through 
training  to  a  useful  skill,  and  proper  Job- 
placement. 

One  rea.son  for  the  snarled  administration 
that  has  dopged  the  poverty  war  until  now  Is 
that  Mr.  Shrlver's  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity sometimes  strays  beyond  its  critical 
function  of  learning  about  poverty  and 
stimulating  the  impoverished  to  break  out 
of  their  past. 


Nearly  half  the  budget  request,  for  exam- 
ple, concerns  three  job-focused  programs: 
Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
the  work -experience  venture.  In  our  view. 
these  should  go  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  be  administered  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act. 

Further,  a  perceptive  suggestion  by  Rep, 
Charles  E.  Goodell  (R.,  Jamestown),  that 
private  Industry  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  hiis  real 
merit. 

While  the  Labor  Department  should  do 
the  Job-training.  OEO,  with  its  concentra- 
tion on  motivation,  should  recruit,  screen, 
counsel  and  assign  people  Into  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  distinction  here  is  importaii; ,  we 
think,  between  specific  Job-training  programs 
and  those  primarily  concerned  with  stimula- 
tion and  eruichment — broadly  education.  It 
Is  the  latter  which  should  remain  the  direct 
responsibility  of  OEO— Including  VISTA. 
Headstart,  the  migrant  programs,  and  com- 
munity action.  And  in  the  local  programs, 
the  principle  of  maximum  participation  by 
representatives  of  the  poor  should  be  per- 
sistently applied. 

Among  other  changes  needed  to  make  the 
war  against  poverty  more  effective: 

1 — The  special  program  for  Jobs  In  sub- 
professional  fields,  such  as  teacher  and  nurse 
aides,  where  an  estimated  5.5  million  vacan- 
cies exist,  should  be  expanded.  Medicare 
may  even  enlarge  this  Job  area 

2 — Adequate  funds  for  research  should  be 
provided,  contrary  to  a  house  committee  rec- 
ommendation. It  makes  little  sense  to  choke 
off  well-informed  analysis  early  in  a  battle 
no  nation  has  yet  won. 

3 — The  Hatch  Act,  which  curbs  political  ac- 
tivity by  federal  employes,  shovild  apply  to 
all  full-time  OEO  staffers.  Poverty  and  poli- 
tics shouldn't  be  allowed  to  mix. 

4 — A  committee  proposal  to  limit  federal- 
ly aided  community-action  salaries  outside 
Washington  to  $12,500  a  year  smacks  of  po- 
litical expediency  and  timidity 

These  moves  to  tighten  the  administra- 
tion, refocus  Its  institutional  structure  and 
curb  its  political  instincts  would  improve  the 
anti-poverty  program,  not  cripple  or  decimate 
it.  Since  the  GOP  opposition  in  Congress, 
while  critical  of  some  details,  supports  the 
objectives,  strong  bipartisan  support  should 
exist  for  positive  action. 

The  flaws  are  fixable  and  they  should  be 
corrected  now,  because  this  anti-poverty  war 
can  do  much  to  redeem  the  highest  of  Amer- 
ican ideals — the  respect  for  Individual  dig- 
nity and  worth — if  properly  executed.  It's 
a  war  we  can't  afford  to  lose,      l 
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Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  need 
for  additional  and  continuing  research 
In  the  scientific  and  technological  fields. 
But  too  often  the  social  sciences  are  ig- 
nored or  slighted.  This  is  a  very  danger- 
ous state  of  affairs,  for  what  good  will  it 
bring  if  we  understand  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  whole  universe  and 
fall  to  understand  why   or  how  men, 


alone  or  in  groups,  react  to  the  world 
about  them. 

The  social  sciences  are  concerned  with 
men — with  men  in  society.  The  range  of 
the  subject  covers  all  the  inhabited  area.-; 
of  the  globe  and  Is  concerned  with  primi- 
tive, developing,  and  developed  nations. 

It  is  well  understood  that  our  foreign 
policy  can  only  be  successful  if  we  know 
with  whom  we  are  dealing  and  under- 
stand their  attitudes  toward  life.  Our 
domestic  policy  will  only  be  effective  if 
we  know  how  it  will  be  received  in  all 
sections  of  our  diverse  country  and  bv 
all  of  our  people. 

Prof.  Alex  Inkeles  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  at  Harvard  University  i.s 
vitally  concerned  with  the  future  of  the 
social  sciences  in  this  country  and  with 
the  relationship  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  centers  of  learning 
throughout  the  country.  Today  he  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  Senate  and 
presented  his  views  about  the  need  for 
Government  aid  to  the  social  sciences, 
aid  from  other  than  the  existing  agen- 
cies. This  testimony  is  concise  and  per- 
suasive.   It  has  good  reason  to  be  so. 

Professor  Inkeles  is  Director  of  Studie.<: 
on  Social  and  Cultural  Aspects  of  Devel- 
opment in  the  Center  for  International 
Affairs.  He  is  an  expert  on  the  Soviet 
social  system  and  is  coauthor  of  "How 
the  Soviet  System  Works"  and  "The  So- 
net Citizen."  He  has  done  research 
within  and  without  the  Government 
studying  the  developed  and  the  develop- 
ing nations,  and  has  worked  with  manv 
other  American  and  foreign  scholars. 
He  is  eminently  well  qualified  to  discuss 
this  matter. 

Under  unanimous  peimission  I  place 
Professor  Inkeles"  testimony  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 
Testimony  Presented  to  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 

COMMrTTEE     Ohf      GOVERNMENT     OPERATIONS 

Senator  Pred  R.  Harris.  Chaduman,  by 
Alex  Inkeles,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Harvard  Universtty,  July  19,  1966 
The  quality  of  the  federal  government '.■; 
program  for  the  development  of  the  social 
sciences  will  be  profoundly  affected  by  1t.E 
answer  to  three  basic  questions:  (li  'how 
shall  we  conceive  the  nature  of  social  re- 
search and  Its  purposes?  (2)  What  do  we 
believe  to  be  the  character  and  professional 
nature  of  social  scientists  and  the  profes- 
sional social  organization  which  provides  the 
institutional  framework  for  their  efforts? 
and  (3)  What  do  we  consider  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate form  for  relations  between  social 
science  and  other  elements  of  society— its 
sponsors,  its  research  subjects.  Its  clients. 
and  Its  audience? 

social  research  and  its  purposes 
Not  only  In  the  United  Stat«.  but  around 
the  world,  governments  have  had  a  hard 
struggle  In  coming  to  accept  two  simple 
facts  about  science — namely,  that  the  great- 
est progress  Is  made  not  by  directing  re- 
search to  certain  channels  but  by  general 
investment  in  the  scientific  community  ac- 
cording to  its  sense  of  where  promising  op- 
portunities He;  and  second,  that  a  high 
level  of  Investment  in  basic  research  is  vital. 
Unless  special  care  Is  exercised  a  kind  of 
Gresham's  Law  operates,  such  that  too  much 
applied  research  can  drive  out  virtually  all 
basic  research. 

Many  will  question  how  far  one  can 
soundly  Identify  social  science  with  natural 
science.  I  for  one  feel  that  In  respect  to 
the  Issues  of  direction  from  outside  and  the 
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balance  at  basic  to  applied  research,  the 
two  branches  of  science  share  a  common 
condition.  There  Is  good  reason,  further- 
more, to  state  that  in  the  case  of  the  social 
sciences  the  federal  government  has  been 
particularly  Inclined  to  give  support  mainly 
to  •"directed"  or  "program"  research,  and 
mainly  to  applied  as  against  basic  research. 
The  growing  sense  of  responsibility  which 
the  federal  government  has  come  to  feel 
for  correcting  social  conditions  such  as  the 
extreme  dependency  of  the  aged,  the  poverty 
In  many  rural  areas  and  the  blight  of  our 
cities,  commendable  as  it  may  be.  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  creating,  main- 
taining, and  strengthening  the  imbalance. 
Similarly,  the  growing  awareness  In  federal 
agencies,  especially  those  concerned  with  de- 
fense, that  the  Intelligent  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  reqxiires  the  generation 
of  large  bodies  of  social  science  information 
has  tindoubtedly  contributed  greatly  to 
further  draw  us  away  from  the  ideal  balance 
of  emphasis.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 
of  course,  to  assume  that  the  large  programs 
of  "directed  and  applied"  research  never  in 
any  way  contribute  to  "free  and  basic"  re- 
search. There  undoubtedly  Is  a  substantial 
spill-over  or  leakage  from  the  former  to  the 
■  latter.  There  are  serious  reasons  for  as- 
serting, however,  that  it  Is  Inappropriate 
and  probably  unproductive  for  our  un- 
directed and  basic  research  to  be  funded 
so  heavily  on  the  basis  of  mere  Incidental 
spUl-over  from  other  sources. 

THE    0«OANIZ.\TION    OT   SOCIAL    SCTENCE 

In  the  natural  sciences  many  great  prof5r 
making  corporations  have  established  large 
well  equipped  scientific  laboratories.  More 
recently  s<xne  corporations  have  been  estab- 
lished Whose  main  rather  than  ancillary 
business  is  scientific  research  and  subsequent 
develofMnent  work.  The  federal  government 
after  World  War  n  progressively  established 
a  large  smd  Imposing  network  of  research  fi- 
clUtles  of  Its  own.  Under  the  circunxstances 
there  is  some  reasonable  element  of  rational 
choice  In  the  allocation  of  research  tasks  m 
the  natural  sciences.  When  there  Is  a  prac- 
tical Job  to  be  done  along  a  particular  line. 
the  responsible  government  official  may  turn 
to  any  number  of  organizations  especially 
equli^ed  and  eager  to  undertake  the  task. 
New  programs  of  directed  and  applied  re- 
search In  the  natural  sciences  may,  therefore, 
be  imdertaken  without  deflecting  the  organi- 
zations and  individuals  engaged  In  basic  re- 
search from  their  eesentlal  mission. 

The  situation  is  quite  different  in  the  so- 
cial sciences.  Other  than  a  few  well  estiib- 
llahed  agencies  for  the  study  of  public 
opinion  such  as  the  Gallup  org.\nizatlon.  and 
to  a  limited  degree  the  advertising  research 
a^ncles,  there  exist  almost  no  substantial 
commercial  organizations  effectively  equipped 
to  conduct  social  science  research  on  a  large 
scale.  From  some  points  of  view  this  may 
be  a  good  thing.  But  an  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  this  condition  has  been  that  the 
expanded  government  activity  In  social 
science  research  was  exceptionally  heav-lly 
concentrated  in  the  universities.  In  which 
there  were — or  seemed  to  be — the  necessary 
aclentlflc  talent  as  well  as  reserves  of  ad- 
mlnlstraUre  energy.  As  a  result  the  social 
science  staffs  of  many  universities  have  been 
flooded,  some  even  overwhelmed,  by  the  in- 
flow o*  research  demands  from  the  federal 
government. 

The  consequences  have  certainly  not  been 
conslstenUy  positive.  The  initiative  in  the 
selection  of  the  problems  to  be  worked  on 
has  substantially  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  social  scientist  himself  to  the  agencies 
of  the  federal  goverrunent  in  charge  of  the 
various  research  programa.  Basic  research 
has  been  crowded,  sometimes  crowded  out, 
by  the  oompetltlon  on  the  same  campus 
created  by  the  dlq>arlty  in  the  levels  of 
support  for  the  different  types  of  research. 


Once  Involved  In  pn->griim  and  contract  re- 
search, profe&sors  and  research  directors  find 
them.<>elvee  obliged  to  meet  deadlines  and 
produce  specified  reports  according  to  fixed 
schedules  in  a  way  any  practicing  scientist 
knows  to  be  unreal  and  quite  unrelated  to 
the  actiuil  progress  of  living  basic  research. 
In  order  to  meet  fixed  oblii^ations,  second  rate 
personnel  may  be  employed  whu  would  not 
ordin.^rily  be  invited  to  join  university 
st.ifr.s.  In  extreme  cases,  a  university  may 
Involve  u.'wif  in  large-scale  programs  which 
are  planned,  organized.  .';taffed,  and  executed 
nlmost  wholly  without  the  direct  participa- 
tion of  the  regular  faculty.  Tliis  does  not 
.Tdv.ince  the  progress  of  social  science. 
Neither  does  it  benefit  the  university,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  get  the  taxpayer  a  fair  return 
on   his  investment  In  social  research. 

ON'  TIIF  nrLATIONS  OF  SOCIAL  SCrCNCE  TO  OTHFR 
INSTITI'TIONS 

The  social  scientist  is  above  all  a  profe.s- 
slonal.  This  means  that  In  common  with 
other  professionals  he  is  encouraged  by  the 
tr.'idition  of  Western  civilization  to  accept 
rather  stringent  and  special  rules  of  honor- 
able profe.=:si(>nal  conduct,  rules  usually  es- 
tablished by  his  profes-sional  colleagues 
rathor  than  by  out-slde  agencies.  Among 
the  rules  governing  professional  conduct, 
that  protecting  the  .sources  of  information, 
and  gu.iranteelng  the  subjects  and  clients 
of  the  professional  the  most  ab.solute  In- 
tpcrity  oi  treatment  lt>om  very  lartje.  Other 
important  rules,  or  at  le;ust  standards,  com- 
monly emphasized  are  tliat  the  professional 
should  undertake  no  activity  not  in  accord 
with  tlie  ethics  and  IntercsUs  of  his  pro- 
fes-sion,  r.nd  In  the  .sciences  this  is  generally 
imclerstond  to  Include  the  freest  and  fullest 
possible  rommunicat'.on  of  all  results  and 
lindmgs  to  ones  professional  colleagues.  In 
the  srK-l.'il  sciences,  furthermore,  the  fact 
that  the  subject  of  research  13  a!mo.st  in- 
variably another  hiun.xn  being  or  a  social 
organiz.ition  creates  e.specially  sensitive  Is- 
sues. It  is  generally  understood  that  re- 
search will  be  done  in  a  way  as  not  to  exploit 
the  subject  of  the  research.  Although  codes 
of  eth:is  in  the  social  science  do  not  have 
a  long  hu^tory  and  are  as  yet  not  well  In- 
stuutionalii'Pd.  many  now  under  discussion 
stress  that  the  subject  or  source  of  informa- 
tion be  told  as  fully  and  frankly  ;is  possible 
the  sources  of  support  for  the  research  and 
the  objectives  which  It  is  meant  to  attain. 
The  information  he  gives  Is  supposed  to  be 
privileged,  and  it  is  a  breach  of  the  moral 
code  If  it  IS  used  against  him. 

When  social  scientists  are  doing  research 
for  the  federal  government,  some  of  these 
principles  become  dlfflcult  to  .adhere  to.  If 
research  conducted  in  the  university  is  cKis- 
si:ie<l,  this  of  course,  means  almost  none  of 
the  profes-sional  code  enumer.ited  above  can 
be  loiir.wed.  When  the  rese.arch  Involves 
work  ca  foreign  are.vs.  conducted  at  the  in- 
stigation of.  or  under  contract  ra  agreement 
with  (Tovernment  agencies,  there  are  also  sub- 
stantMl  pressures  to  depart  from  the  norms. 
Most  obviously,  a  government  offlctat  vrtll 
support  only  that  r.:>se.irch  he  boMeves  will 
.advance  the  interests  of  the  United  St-ites 
as  he  defines  them.  Those  may  not  be  the 
interests  of  the  country  or  p^->ple  being 
studied  — at  least  not  in  their  view — even  if 
the  Amerio.ins  involved  are  convinced  other- 
w^3e.  Insofar  as  this  becomes  manifest,  the 
social  sc'f>nt:st  is  placed  in  conflict  between 
the  objectives  of  his  sponsor  and  the  self- 
defined  intereeta  of  his  subjects.  Interests 
aside,  the  research  may  deal  with  issues 
which,  in  the  \oc3.\  setting,  are  very  sensitive. 
In  some  c.i,ses  the  mere  fact  that  the  United 
States  government,  and  in  p,irtlcular  Its  de- 
fense agencies,  are  sponsoring  the  research, 
makes  it  ipso  facto  unacceptable  to  Important 
segments  of  the  popxilatlon  and  in  some  cases 
to  the  foreign  government  Itself.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  reoent  ill-fated  Camelot 
project. 


The  more  there  Is  sensitivity  over  such 
Issues,  the  more  American  social  scientists 
axe  tempted  to  be  less  than  frank  in  the  dis- 
closure of  the  sources  of  their  support  and 
the  ultimate  purposes  of  their  government 
sponsor,  Insofar  as  they  know  those  purposes. 
When  these  breaches  of  trust  ore  exposed,  as 
they  must  inevitably  be.  trust  is  further  Im- 
paired, suspicion  is  heightened,  and  future 
cooperation  Is  rendered  unlikely.  Added  to 
this  is  the  sense  of  frustration  that  many 
social  scientists  of  other  countries  feel  about 
the  t«rms  of  exchange  between  themselves 
and  the  Americans  with  whom  they  dc.il. 
The  money  and  power,  and  often  the  re- 
search skills  and  technology  are  overwhelm- 
ingly concentrated  In  the  h.uids  of  the 
Americans,  who  are  therefore  in  u  po.silion 
to  determine,  local  people  often  say  dictate, 
the  terms  of  research  exchange,  including  the 
definition  of  the  problem  to  be  studied^  the 
methods  to  be  adopted,  the  staff  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  reports  to  be  written.  The  crown- 
ing blow  in  the  view  of  these  non-American 
social  scientists  is  that  often  they  feel  the 
American,  with  all  this  power,  lacks  f;unUiar- 
ity  with  the  local  scene  sufficient  to  permit 
him  to  design  intelligently  or  to  execute  ef- 
fectively research  which  is  really  relevant  and 
germane  to  his  host  country.  Although  this 
happens  less  often  and  In  less  extreme  forms 
than  would  be  indicated  by  some  of  the  tales 
one  hears.  It  happens  often  enough  to  be 
quite  embarrassing. 

Taking  Into  account  the  more  general 
points  made  above.  I  would  like  to  propose 
some  guidelines  for  federal  government  sup- 
port of  social  science  research.  These  sug- 
gestions rest  on  certain  assumptions  which  it 
is  no  doubt  best  to  make  explicit.  I  iissume 
that : 

A.  The  encouragement  of  increased  knowl- 
edge about  foreign  areas  and  the  support  of 
the  institutions  which  generate  that  knowl- 
edge is  a  legitimate  concern  of  the  federal 
government,  not  only  because  of  its  value  to 
operating  agencies  but  as  well  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  at  large. 

B.  The  current  levels  of  basic  and  general 
Information  about  foreign  areas  is  inade- 
quate. This  has  been.  I  believe,  a  major  fac- 
tor In  the  decision  of  operating  agencies  of 
the  federal  government,  including  the  De- 
fense Department,  to  fund  large-scale  pro- 
grams of  social  science  research.  In  large 
measure  this  research  has  not  been  done 
Intra-murally  but  rather  through  extra- 
mural research,  mainly  by  contract  or  grant 
to  universities. 

C.  The  peculiar  political  sensitivity  of  .so- 
cial research,  especially  in  the  context  of  in- 
ternational tensions  such  as  those  surround- 
ing the  armed  conflict  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  our  Intervention  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  makes  it  inevitable  that 
such  research,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  operating  agencies  such  as  State  or  I>e- 
fense,  even  If  carried  out  by  university  so- 
cial scientists,  wlU  be  either  unacceptable  or 
will  be  \1ewed  with  hostility  or  at  least  great 
suspicion  by  governments,  the  people,  and 
social  scientists  In  other  countries.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  research  efforts  are  rendered  ineffec- 
tive, and  In  the  worst  circumstances  they 
may  lead  to  International  incidents  such  as 
that  surrounding  Project  Camelot.  This 
contributes  to  foster  an  image  abroad  of  the 
United  States  as  using  its  power  in  a  ruth- 
less and  devious  way  to  advance  its  purposes 
without  respect  to  the  interests  and  rights  of 
other  peoples  and  nations.  It  aLso  contrib- 
utes to  develop  the  impression  tliat  social 
scientists  are  not  really  scienUsLs.  but  rather 
are  mainly  agents  or  officials  of  government, 
and  In  the  extreme  case  spies,  posing  as 
scholars  to  cover  tlielr  real  Identity.  Tlie 
long  term  consequence  in  many  foreign 
countries  is  to  discredit,  or  at  least  to  ren- 
der suspect,  all  social  scientists  from  tlie 
United  States,  or  indeed,  from  anywhere  else. 

D.  Within  universities  in  the  UiUted  States 
the  extreme  dependency  of  the  social  sclen- 
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lists  studying  foreign  areas  on  grants  and 
contracts  from  operating  agencies  has  created 
unfortunate  conditions  quite  apart  from  the 
strained  relations  with  their  colleagues 
abroad.  TTiesa  conditions  include  lost 
autonomy  In  the  selection  of  areas  to  be 
studied  and  problems  chosen  for  research,  re- 
stricted freedom  for  truly  Independent  criti- 
cism of  government  policy,  and  limitations 
on  the  free  exchange  of  Information  and  ex- 
perience with  colleagues  working  in  the  same 
field. 

E.  I  do  not  believe,  as  many  do,  that  these 
conditions  have  come  about  primarily  be- 
cause of  extreme  ineptness,  political  imma- 
turity, or  lack  of  re.spect  for  the  academic 
community  on  the  part  of  operating  agen- 
cies of  the  federal  government.  There  have 
been,  and  are  now.  numerous  programs  of 
social  research  supported  by  U.S.  government 
agencies,  including  those  on  foreign  are.as  and 
even  some  conducted  abroad,  which  have 
been  a  contribution  to  social  science  and 
have  not  left  behind  a  residue  of  misunder- 
standing. But  on  balance  the  results  seem 
unfortunate,  and  the  situation  to  be  worsen- 
ing. I  believe  the  condition  we  now  face 
results  in  good  part  from  the  basic  pattern 
of  support  for  social  research  on  foreign 
areas  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
spontaneously  and  without  careful  review 
for  lack  of  a  definite  policy.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  time  for  establishing  such  a  policy 
has  arrived. 

In  the  light  of  these  and  other  considera- 
tiotxs  which  limits  of  time  do  not  permit  me 
to  enumerate.  I  would  like  to  present  a  series 
of  proposals  which  I  believe  should  guide  our 
policy  for  support  of  foreign  area  research. 

1  Federally  supported  basic  research  into 
foreign  areas  should  be  substantially  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  Imperative  need  for 
greater  understanding  of  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  especially  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

2  The  channels  through  which  both  cur- 
rent support  and  any  future  increments  are 
dlrect4>d  should  be  profoundly  changed. 
Insof.ir  as  possible  operating  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  especially 
those  charged  with  formulating  and  imple- 
menting its  foreign  policy,  notably  the  De- 
fense and  State  Departments  and  the  CIA, 
should  not  be  used  as  channels  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  university  based  social  science  re- 
search in  foreign  areas.  This  restriction 
should  apply  especially  In  regard  to  basic  re- 
search, fundtimental  fact  gathering,  and  de- 
scriptive library  and  field  research.  As  alter- 
natives the  following  should  be  considered: 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  high  level  and 
maximally  independent  national  research 
institute  which  would  Itself  undertake  re- 
search on  foreign  areas  and  international 
affairs.  It  might  be  modelled  after  either 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  or 
the  Brookings  Institution.  Because  of  the 
Inherent  political  sensitivity  of  this  area  of 
work,  however.  I  fear  that  any  such  govern- 
mental organization  would  be  ill-st.arred. 

(bi  The  budget  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  could  be  significantly  augmented 
with  funds  especially  earmarked  for  research 
on  foreign  areas.  The  Congress  might  also 
provide  through  this  channel  for  the  crea- 
tion within  the  universities  of  semi-perma- 
nent centers  for  advanced  study  underwritten 
by  grants  sufficiently  large  and  long  term  to 
permit  the  development  of  significant  pro- 
grams of  research  and  publication.  Only 
recently  a  series  of  regional  research  centers 
on  problems  of  education  were  established  on 
a  comparable  basis.  If  the  Congress  saw  fit, 
this  might  be  done  on  a  matching  or  con- 
tributory basis  similar  to  that  used  in  crea- 
tion of  the  federal  highway  system. 

ici  A  separate  and  relatively  Independent 
fund  granting  agency  might  be  created  which 
would  not  Itself  do  research  but  would  rather 
have  prime  responsibility  for  fostering  the 
growth,    within    universities    and    research 


Institutes,  of  our  national  capacity  for  basic 
research  In  foreign  areas  and  International 
affairs.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
might  serve  as  a  model. 

(d)  To  adjust  to  the  political  sensitivity 
of  foreign  area  research,  which  would  apply 
even  to  a  foundation  on  the  lines  of  the  NSF, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  adopt  a  totally  new 
pattern  of  federal  support  in  this  area.  I 
propose  the  creation  of  a  truly  independent 
fund  granting  authority  modelled  after  the 
University  Grants  Commission  in  Great 
Britain.  Although  created  by  and  support- 
ed by  the  British  government,  the  Grants 
Commission  Is  not  an  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  same  sense  as  is  the  NSF.  Its 
members  are  mainly  distinguished  scholars, 
but  no  longer  actively  connected  with  any 
university,  thus  assuring  their  impartiality 
in  h.Tiidling  the  claims  of  the  universities  for 
funds.  Tlie  Commission  Is  assigned  to  block 
of  funds  by  the  Parliament,  which  it  In  turn 
then  distributes  to  universities  and  to  pro- 
grams within  them.  The  Grants  Commis- 
sion, rather  than  the  government,  decides 
on  the  allocation  of  funds  as  between  dif- 
ferent competing  programs,  and  exercizes 
initiative  in  the  fostering  of  new  activities. 
Administrative  controls  and  the  accompany- 
ing bureaucratic  apparatus  are  kept  to  a 
minimum  because  the  accounting  is  done 
in  accord  with  the  custom  of  each  xiniversity 
rather  than  according  to  centrally  establish- 
ed and  administered  procedures.  So-called 
"block"  grants  are  spent  entirely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  university  which  receives  them. 
So-called  "earmarked"  funds  are  for  the  sup- 
port of  neglected  areas,  such  as  foreign  re- 
search, but  again  the  university  rather  than 
the  government  decides  how  to  use  the 
money  to  best  advance  the  purpose  indi- 
cated. In  addition  the  BritUh  system  in- 
cludes a  number  of  so-called  Research  Coun- 
cils which  operate  in  various  special  fields 
of  research.  These  also  are  controlled  by 
leading  and  highly  experienced  specialists  in 
each  field,  who  distribute  to  the  university 
researchers  the  sums  of  money  Parliament 
has  allocated  for  various  programs. 

The  new  Commission  or  Authority  on  In- 
ternational Studies  should  receive  a  block 
grant  from  Congress,  including  sums  now 
allocated  to  the  research  budgets  of  indi- 
vidual departments  and  operating  agencies. 
In  addition,  funds  In  blocked  currencies  ac- 
cumulated in  foreign  countries  under  PL480 
could  be  administered  to  support  foreign  area 
research  both  by  social  scientists  from  the 
United  States  and  from  the  countries  con- 
cerned. The  Commission  would  presumably 
be  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. Intellectual  eminence,  and  personal  In- 
tegrity, whose  knowledge  and  experience 
would  give  them  particular  competence  to 
guide  the  allocation  of  resources  for  research 
on  foreign  areas  and  International  relations. 
It  could  then  operate  much  as  do  the  private 
phllantroplc  foundations  such  as  the  Ford, 
the  Carnegie  and  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tions. Direct  application  to  It  could  be  made 
by  university  scholars,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Commission  might  take  more  direct  ac- 
tion to  foster  the  development  of  existing 
and  of  new  research  centers  and  to  encourage 
study  of  neglected  areas  and  problems.  But 
It  would  not  be  bound  by  the  policy  of  any 
one  administration  nor  the  Imperatives  oif 
any  given  operating  agency.  It  would  rather 
seek  to  foster  the  fullest  development  of 
knowledge  and  competence  for  research  on 
foreign  areas  as  a  truly  national  resource 
available  not  only  to  the  administration, 
but  also  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people. 

The  universities  and  the  scholars  within 
them  would  be  given  maximum  opportunity 
based  on  their  special  professional  com- 
petence, to  decide  how  to  Invest  their  re- 
sources and  to  concentrate  their  energies, 
rather  than  having  those  decisions  made  pri- 
marily by  government  officials  In  Washing- 
ton.   The  result,  I  believe,  would  not  only  be 


greater  freedom  and  less  bureaucracy,  but  a 
larger  and  superior  flow  of  information  and 
Ideas  concerning  foreign  areas  and  later- 
national  relations. 

Placing  responsibility  for  the  award  of  re- 
search funds  In  a  nongovernmental  body 
guided  by  a  distinguished  and  autonomous 
civilian  commission  would,  in  addition,  free 
the  government  from  the  onus  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  behavior  of  researchers  abroad, 
and  would  free  the  researchers  of  the  onus 
of  being  agents  of  the  US  government  when 
they  confront  scholars  and  officials  of  other 
countries.  Furthermore,  it  would  permit  a 
reduction  in  the  scope  of  authority  of  the 
newly  constituted  review  board  for  foreijin 
studies  which  now.  in  effect,  pas.ses  on  the 
propriety  of  research  conducted  not  only  by 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  but  also 
by  university  social  scientists  who  are  sup- 
ported by  such  agencies.  I  consider  it  a 
most  dubious  practice,  however,  that  the 
problems  a  social  scientist  selects  and  the 
countries  in  which  he  studies  them  should 
be  chosen  according  to  the  considerations 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  a  review  board  of 
the  Department  of  State,  rather  than  au- 
tonomously by  the  social  scientist  In  accord 
with  his  sense  of  what  It  Is  Important  to 
know. 

3.  Programs  should  be  developed  which 
permit  social  scientists  from  other  nations  to 
enjoy  some  degree  of  reciprocity  in  exchange 
for  the  cooperation  they,  their  nations,  and 
their  governments  extend  to  the  scholars 
from  the  United  States  studying  those  area3. 

Tliis  could  be  accomplished  by  permitting 
the  new  Grants  Commission,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  or  whatever  granting 
agency  is  finally  selected  by  Congress  to  ad- 
minister funds  in  this  area,  to  make  a  cer- 
tain number  of  research  and  Institution 
building  grants,  free  of  excessive  restrictions, 
either  directly  to  foreign  social  scientists  or 
to  their  universities.  Alternatively,  the 
funds  could  be  given  to  U.S.  universities  but 
earmarked  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating their  entering  into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  social  scientists  and  imi- 
verslties  In  developing  countries  for  the 
launching  of  Joint  research,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
change of  research  materials,  students,  and 
advanced  scholars.  There  are  numerous  ex- 
amples of  outstanding  success  in  such  ven- 
tures, two  known  to  me  being  the  coopera- 
tion of  Cornell  University  and  the  National 
University  of  Chile  In  the  development  of  a 
program  in  regard  to  labor  relations,  and  that 
between  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  to  build  the  for- 
mer's economics  department,  both  programs. 
I  believe,  having  been  sponsored  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  Such 
direct  university  to  university  cooperation  is 
highly  productive  and  minimally  complicated 
administratively.  It  Is  most  likely  to  gen- 
erate a  maximum  of  trust  and  good  will 
which  can  be  of  great  long  term  benefit  to 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  St^ites 
government. 

4.  Even  if  all  the  measures  proposed  above 
were  adopted.  It  would  probably  continue  to 
be  true  that  some  d'rect  grants  and  contracts 
linking  the  operating  agencies  to  the  univer- 
sities would  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  government,  and  might  be  desired  by  the 
universities  and  their  staffs.  Where  such 
programs,  hopefully  kept  to  a  minimum,  are 
undertaken.  I  would  propose  they  be  guided 
by  the  following  provisions  and  considera- 
tions : 

(a I  Classified  research  on  foreign  areas 
should  in  no  case  be  contracted  to  universi- 
ties, but  rather  should  be  performed  either 
in-service  or  by  contract  with  commercial 
organizations. 

Even  more  important,  the  government 
agencieo  should  absolutely  be  forbidden  to 
use  university  organizations,  or  the  names 
of  colleges  and  universities,  as  cover  operjt- 
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tlons  especially  abroad,  for  activities  other 
than  the  announced  and  legitimate  purpose 
of  foreign  area  research.  To  create  such 
cover  operations  Is,  In  effect,  to  poison  the 
■wells  from  which  we  must  hope  to  continue 
to  draw  the  substance  of  our  future  research. 

(b)  The  government  should  reverse  Its 
tendency  to  rely  so  heavily  on  university 
researchers  for  doing  routine  descriptive 
studies.  Although  university  personnel  may 
be  able  to  do  them  better,  It  Is  a  poor  use 
of  a  very  scarce  resource  to  tie  up  the  more 
highly  trained  and  specialized  personnel  at 
the  vmlversltles  In  such  projects.  They 
should  be  done  either  in-service,  or  through 
contract  with  commercial  research  organi- 
zations. 

This  proposition,  like  that  in  4a.  assumes 
that  In-scrvice  faciiitles  for  foreign  area  re- 
search should  be  greatly  expanded  While  I 
would  acknowledge  that  currently  there  are 
not  sufficient  commercial  agencies  to  satisfy 
the  demand,  my  confidence  in  the  enterprise 
of  American  private  capital  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  with  the  announcement  and  let- 
ting of  contracts  commercial  services  would 
qulcUy  expand  to  meet  the  need. 

(c)  Research  on  foreign  areas  supported 
by  operating  agencies  should,  wherever  pos- 
sible, be  limited  to  work  to  be  undertaken 
In  the  continental  United  States  and  its  pos- 
seeslons.  I  consider  it  tindesirable  that 
American  social  scientists  should  do  research 
abroad  under  the  more  or  less  direct  auspices 
of  the  operating  agencies,  especially  Defense, 
State  and  CIA.  This  consideration  applies 
less  strongly  In  the  case  of  agencies  such  as 
Agriculture,  and  very  much  less  In  the  case 
of  research  Institutes  such  as  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Nevertheless,  if  all  for- 
eign research  to  be  conducted  by  university 
scholars  abroad  came  through  an  independ- 
ent scientific  fovmdatlon,  rather  than  an 
operating  agency.  It  would  certainly  help 
maintain  distinctions  now  painfully  blurrod. 

(d)  To  compensate  the  universities  for  the 
deflection  of  their  limited  resources  into  this 
more  applied  research,  each  such  contract  or 
grant  should  provide  as  a  supplement  a  fixed 
percentage  to  be  given  as  unrestricted  funds 
for  support  of  facility  development  and  basic 
research  by  the  university.  I  would  propose 
that  a  figure  of  20^  of  the  grant  or  contract 
would  not  be  unreasonable  as  an  initial  goal 
for  this  supplement. 

To  sum  up.  then,  I  believe  the  national 
Interest  requires  that  the  federal  government 
provide  funds  sufficient  to  support  research 
on  foreign  areas  and  international  relations 
commensurate  with  the  growing  complexity 
of  world  affairs  and  the  deep  Involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  the  system  of  Interna- 
tional politics.  In  my  opinion  the  best  way 
to  generate  knowledge  concerning  foreign 
areas  is  to  encourage  more  and  more  inten- 
sive basic  research  by  qualified  scholars  in 
universities  and  their  affiliated  research  insti- 
tutes and  centers.  Such  centers  will  be  most 
productive  to  the  extent  that  we  leave  to 
the  scholars  themselves,  on  the  basis  of  their 
professional  competence,  the  decision  as  to 
which  countries  and  problems  should  be 
most  studied  at  any  given  time.  The  direct 
participation  of  the  operating  agencies  of 
the  federal  government  In  financing  such 
research  by  contract  or  grrant  is  not  necessary, 
and  Is  often  prejudicial  to  the  chances  for 
acquiring  the  desired  Information  and  to  its 
acceptance  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Congress  should,  therefore,  provide  either 
through  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
or  an  especially  created  agency,  for  an  in- 
creased flow  of  support  for  foreign  research 
In  which  the  universities  and  the  scholars 
In  them  will  have  the  main  responsibility 
for  fxirther  development  of  the  facilities  and 
the  research  which  will  provide  the  nation 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  about 
foreign  areas  which  It  requires  In  modern 
times. 


Fairplajr  Versus  Law  and  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TE.NNESSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  QUIIXEN.  Mr  Speaker,  many  of 
us  and  many  of  our  con.stituents  are 
gravely  concerned  over  the  recent  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  m  reeard  to  the 
questioning  of  suspects 

We  all  watch  as  the  Chicago  law  en- 
forcement officials  do  all  that  they  can 
to  protect  the  ripht.^  of  the  accused,  yet 
we  hear  voices  savins;  that  the  Chicago 
police  should  not  have  given  out  the 
name  of  the  suspect,  tiiat  they  shouldjiot 
have  ternif^d  the  despicable  deed  The 
"crime  of  the  centurv." 

We  cannot  help  but  wonder  whatever 
has  happened  to  the  idea  of  protecting 
innocent  victims  from  those  who  would 
do  such  evil. 

As  all  this  controversy  swirls  around 
us,  I  would  like  to  include  here  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Mountain 
City,  Tenn  .  Tomah.awk  which  discusses 
the  Supreme  Courts  ruling: 

I  From  tile  Moui.t.iin  City  (Tenn.) 

Tomahawk,  July  13.  1966| 
Fair  PiJkY  VERSUS  Law  and  Order 

The  individual's  right  to  fair  play  versus 
society's  right  to  maintain  law  and  order  has 
been  brought  into  sharp  focus  by  a  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Newsweek  maga- 
zine states  in  a  fe.'vtiire  article  tliat  the 
Court's  ruling  .  .  .  impo.-ed  sharp  new  limits 
on  the  police  power  to  question  suspects — a 
power  lawmen  claim  is  vital  to  convictions 
in  four  out  of  five  criminal  ca.ses."  The  new 
rules  provide,  among  other  things,  that  after 
arrest  poli'-e  may  not  que.stion  a  suspect 
until  they  have  told  him  that  he  has  a  right 
to  remain  silent,  that  what  he  says  may  be 
held  against  him  and  that  he  is  entitled  to 
have  his  lawyer  with  him  in  the  interrogation 
room.  It  is  almo.=;t  certain  that  according  to 
ethical  practice  and  pood  profe.'iKlonal  Judg- 
ment" the  lawyers  will  advise  their  clients 
not  t6  an.swer.  It  appears  to  many  law  en- 
forcement officer.':,  and  with  some  Justifica- 
tion, that  under  these  conditions  it  will  be 
almost   imiKissible  to  ever  get   a  confession. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  W.arren.  expre.ssing  for 
the  Cotirt  the  bitterly  contested  five-to-four 
majority  opinion,  states  that.  ".  .  .  the  .  .  , 
practice  of  Inoommunirado  interrogation  Is 
at  odds  witli  one  of  our  nation'.s  most  cher- 
ished principles — ttiat  the  individual  may 
not  be  compelled  to  incriminat-e  himself." 
In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Justice  Harlan 
stated  that,  "This  doctrine  .  .  has  no  sanc- 
tion, no  sanction  .  .  .  It's  obviously  going 
to  mean  a  gradual  disappearance  of  confes- 
sions as  a  legitimate  tool  of  law  enforce- 
ment." Although,  in  gener.il.  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  across  the  country  were  ap- 
prehensive and  critical  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sion, opinions  are  shan^ly  divided  even 
among  pwlice  officers  and  their  closest  allies, 
prosecuting  attorneys. 

Despite  the  Supreme  Court's  legal  rhetoric 
and  the  debate  which  follows  i"..  certain  facts 
stand  out.  The  rights  of  the  accu.sed  have 
been  further  protected,  but  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  have  been  vastly  Increased. 
■This  oomes  at  a  time  when  crime  is  increasing 
at  a  sharp  rate — si.x  times  f.aster  than  popu- 
lation since  1958  and  still  growing.  Last 
year,  more  than  2,600.000  serio'is  crimes  were 
reported  in  the  United  States. 


But.  as  Newsweek  observes,  we  are  In  a 
time  of  transition.  There  is  developing  a 
new  approach,  a  renaissance  in  law  enforce- 
ment procedures.  Law  enforcement  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  major  study  for  philan- 
thropic and  government  research  agencies. 
The  Ford  Foundation  alone.  ".  .  .  has  potued 
more  than  $5  million  into  police  studies  and 
education  projects."  There  are  such  pro- 
posals as  one  for  a  "two-platoon  police 
force"  in  w^hich,  "One  group  would  handle 
matters  requiring  the  sophisticated  ap- 
proach: social  problems — like  Jtivenile  delin- 
quency— and  major  investigations.  The 
other  group  would  do  the  manual  labur 
directing  traffic,  investigating  accidents 
New  ideas  are  being  discussed  relative  to 
handling  narcotics  problems,  alcoholics  and 
homosexuals. 

However,  in  the  light  of  such  developn-.ent,s 
as  the  Supreme  Court's  present  ruling,  some 
authorities  feel  that  we  may  be  moving  too 
fast.  Such  laws  may  be  too  soplilsticaled  to 
t>e  applicable  until  our  society  has  evolved 
to  a  little  higher  level  than  it  has  yet  reached, 
Mr.  C.  D,  DeLoach,  assistant  director  of  the 
FBI.  has  put  it  this  way:  "...  to  all  those 
who  continually  clamor  for  more  restrictions 
on  law  enforcement,  I  pose  tliis  question — 
■Where  will  you  turn  for  protection  of  your 
individual  rights  when  you  have  totiiUy  de- 
stroyed the  effectiveness  of  law  enforce- 
ment?" This  Is  a  question  that  concerns 
every  person  in  the  nation  How  will  tlie 
new  rules  affect  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
the  morale  and  effectiveness  of  police  officers, 
the  orderliness  of  community  life  and  the 
K.ifety  and  security  of  every  law-abiding 
citizen? 


Monetary  Deadlock:  A  Solution? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    C.^LIFCRN1^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  HANNA,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  International  Monetaiy 
Fund's  Group  of  Ten  has  highlighted  one 
of  the  major  problems  facing  world  trade 
and  economic  abundance — the  instability 
In  the  present  international  monetary 
mechanism. 

As  my  colleagues  know  I  have  been  long 
concerned  with  the  state  of  the  gold  ex- 
change standard — our  present  interna- 
tional monetary  system — and  its  effects 
on  world  trade,  particularly  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  It  seems  ap- 
parent, given  the  pressure  on  the  Brit- 
ish pound,  and  the  continued  deficit  in 
our  international  payments,  that  some 
definite  reform  of  the  present  system  is 
not  only  advisable  but  imperative. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  very 
informative  and  timely  article  in  the 
July  10,  1966.  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  regarding  the  recent  talks  between 
proponents  of  two  alternate  interna- 
tional monetary  structures.  In  this 
article,  the  major  architect  of  President 
de  Gaulle's  suggestions  for  world  mone- 
tary reform,  Mr.  Jacques  Rueff,  discusses 
with  Robert  Triffln — the  proponent  of  the 
Anglo-American  TrifBn  plan  for  inter- 
national monetary  reform — the  present 
condition  of  the  world  monetary  struc- 
ture and  various  advantages  and  weak- 
nesses of  two  alternate  proposals  to  our 
present  system. 
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1  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  and  if  there  is  no  objection 
I  would  like  to  Insert  it  into  the  FIecord. 

Monet .*RT    Deadlock:    A   Solvtion? 

.\  week  ago  In  Paris,  two  of  the  world's 
le.iding  monetary  experts  met  and  talked — 
Fr:uice's  Jacques  Rueff  of  I'Academ.ie  Fran- 
caise  whose  tlieorlcs  have  inspired  President 
De  CiauUe's  doctrines,  and  Robert  Trtffin,  a 
Yale  professor  and  unofficial  adviser  to  high 
mfinbers  of  the  Joimson  ndmlnistration. 

Their  Joint  fear:  economic  catastrophe  on 
the  1931  pattern.  And  cardinally  tliey  called 
far  urgent  action  on  breaking  the  world 
monetary  deadlock. 

Tninn  and  Rueff  agreed  on  the  following 
propositions: 

1.  Tlicre  is  no  pre.sent  lack  of  assets,  btit 
an  immediate  .ind  dangerous  weakness  of 
the  international  money  system. 

2  The  Croup  of  Ten  has  concentrated  on 
the  far-ranging  problem  of  assets  and  neg- 
lected the  search  for  remedies  to  this  gen- 
eral fragility  of  the  system. 

3.  Abandonment  of  the  gold  exchange 
standard  in  the  future  Is  vital. 

4,  .'Vvoidlng  any  massive  liquidation  of  the 
dollur  and  tlae  sterling  balances  is  t!ie  finst 
condition  to  avoid  catastrophe. 

Triffin  and  Rueff  disagreed  on  the  long- 
term  proljlems, 

Tlie  Rueff  solution:  reimbursing  the  bal- 
ances through  an  Increase  in  the  price  of 
gold 

The  Triffin  solution:  consolidation  of  the 
debts  inherited  from  the  gold  exchange 
standard  without  Increasing  the  price  of 
gold. 

But  both   added  a  rider: 

Tri'Tin — If  we  do  not  agree  on  manage- 
ment of  the  fiduciary  reserves,  the  re-evalu- 
ation of  gold  cannot  be  avoided. 

Rueff— If  we  do  not  agree  on  the  re-evalu- 
ation of  the  price  of  gold,  together  with  the 
reimbursing  of  the  dollar  and  the  sterling 
balances,  the  Triffin  solution  is  the  only  one 
that  could  prevent  a  world  catastrophe. 

Here.  then,   is   how  their  talk  went: 

Rueff:  Unle.ts  t!ie  international  monet.ary 
system  is  reformed  quickly,  the  world  is 
threatened  with  serious  disorder — not  only 
monetary  but  al.-o  in  the  more  serious  eco- 
nomic and  social  areas. 

Triflin:  I  agree  absolutely.  'The  most 
BCia^  trouble  spots  at  present  are  the  recur- 
rent cruses  of  sterling  and  the  dollar.  A  few 
years  ago,  an  attack  on  one  of  these  ciu- 
rencles  helped  the  other  because  the  move- 
ment of  capital  went  from  London  to  New 
"Vork  or  vice-versa.  Today,  a  grave  crisis 
in  sterling  automatically  engenders  a  crisis 
for  the  dollar,  as  well  as  in  other  world  ctu^- 
renries. 

Rueff:  This  situation  is  the  result  of  the 
use,  over  an  extended  period,  of  the  gold  ex- 
change standard,  operating  through,  in  fact, 
the  dollar  and  the  pound  sterling.  'When 
the  United  Suites,  for  example,  has  a  deficit, 
it  pays  dollars  which  are  retiu-ned  the  same 
day  to  New  York,  where  they  are  re-invested. 
The  deficit  therefore  does  not  affect  the  sup- 
ply of  funds  in  New  York;  in  this  way  the 
deficit  can  continue  Indefinitely.  If  this 
continues,  we  risk  finding  ourselves  one  day 
in  a  situation  where  banks  refuse  to  increase 
their  holdings  of  dollars  and  pounds. 

Triffin:  I  agree  entirely.  Mr.  Rueff  haa 
expresed,  in  a  way  to  which  I  subscribe  99':-, 
our  two  essential  points  of  agreement.  It  Is 
unhealthy  to  allow  a  country  to  obtain  atito- 
matic  financing  of  its  deficits.  And  the  ele- 
ment of  in.stability  which  this  enUils  Ln  the 
long,  even  in  the  average,  run  Is  daJigerous. 

I  wotild  even  say  that  we  axe  already  well 
Into  this  situation.  E\en  if  Anierica  regains 
her  balance,  the  sudden  liquidation  of  past 
debts  ooiUd  trigger  disttu-bajices.  Mr.  Rueff 
was  saying:  tlUs  can  happen  any  day.  In 
fact,  it  happened  last  year.  In  1965,  the 
European  countries,  which  untU  then  had 


a/:cumu;at«l  one  to  two  billion  dollius  t>«- 
year,  liquidated  inside  12  months  more  t.lian 
two  billions  of  reserve  cturency  and  con- 
verted It  to  gold.  One  notices  nvalnly  the 
French  withdrawals,  but  one  must  under- 
line that  all  the  E^iropean  oountjies — witJi 
the  sole  execption  of  Denmark — took  port. 
France's  share  was  less  than  50";,  the  otJier 
countries  shared  over  SO^t  among  them. 
It  \s  here  that  I  underline  with  Mr.  Rueff 
tiiat  we  are  In  an  extremely  serious  situation. 

The  present  US.  monetary  position  has 
been  dominated  by  short-term  capital  move- 
ments. Prom  1951  to  1958  we  received  $1  5 
billion  of  .short  term  assets  each  year.  In 
1959,  that  is  to  say  well  after  the  reestab- 
U.'ihment  r>f  confidence  in  European  curren- 
cies, we  received  $1.8  billion.  In  1960,  we 
had  about  $2.3  billion  of  withdrawals — a 
ttu-na round  from  one  year  to  the  next  of  more 
that  >4  billion.  Starting  from  1960  to  the 
end  of  1964  we  lost  an  average  of  $1,5  billion 
a  year  of  short  term  assets. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  1965,  our  problem 
w.as  Lirgely  tied  to  the  Instability  of  the 
international  monetary  system — to  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  people  are  losing  con- 
fidence in  the  stabUlty  of  the  doU.ar  and 
were  se;u-chlng  for  other  forms  of  invest- 
ment: gold,  invcstjnente  In  securities,  on 
the  different  truirkets,  plus  Investments  in 
land  or  other  assets. 

TWO    RE.\SONS    FOR    CHANCE 

The  situation  changed  In  1965  for  two 
reiteons:  voluntary  restrictions  cut  the  U.S. 
capital  deficit,  yet  these  me.asures  applied 
only  to  American  re.sldents.  To  finance  their 
investments,  companies  tend  to  borrow  the 
money  they  invest  in  Etirope,  probably  $1 
billion  this  year.  To  face  these  new  de- 
mands, Europeans  need  to  repatriate  some  of 
their  U.S.  assets.  As  a  result,  we  lose  on  the 
one  side  what  we  gain  on  the  other.  The 
export  of  assets  continues,  especially  since 
the  foreign  as  ets  in  the  U.S.  amount  to  some 
$57  billion. 

The  expansion  of  military  operations  In 
Vietnam  has  also  contributed  to  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  balance  of  payments,  not  only 
on  external  account  but  because  of  Internal 
repercussions.  The  economic  boom  that  ac- 
companies the  Wiir  In  Vietnam  has  led  to  in- 
flationary pressures,  which  in  turn  adversely 
affected  the  balance  of  paymenus  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $2  billion. 

Anxiety  may  restilt  from  this — not  only 
among  speculators,  but  also  on  the  part  of 
central  banks  themselves — which  may  lead 
to  some  withdrawal  of  gold. 

Rueff:  Can  one  seriously  base  all  the  con- 
siderable weight  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system  on  the  currency  of  two  countries 
that  have  constant  balance  of  payments 
deficits?  This  situation  Is  truly  absurd.  It 
could  easily  be  dealt  with  through  the  sup- 
pression of  the  gold  exchange  standard  which 
produced  it. 

Triffin:  The  situation  is  all  the  more  seri- 
ous since  the  only  operational  agreement 
reached  by  the  Group  of  Ten  is  that  any  re- 
form of  the  International  system  must  de- 
)>end  on  an  equilibrium  In  the  American 
balance  of  payments. 

•ftjndamentai,  mistake' 
Rueff:-  There  Is  a  fundamental  mistake 
here.  Tb"wait  for  the  deficit  to  disappear  be- 
fore Introducing  a  reform  Is  to  remain  in  a 
vicious  circle  from  which  we  mtist  escape 
one  day. 

The  world  has  no  lack  of  International 
liquidity:  Both  Mr.  Triffin  and  I  agree  on  this 
point.  But  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K.  lack  the 
means  to  keep  paying  for  their  deficit. 

For  the  time  being  the  real  problem  Is 
hidden.  This  Is  serious  for  It  has  allowed— 
under  the  guise  of  general  Interest — opera- 
tions whose  unique  purpose  was  to  give  the 
U.S.  and  England  the  means  to  pay  for  their 
deficits.  All  that  has  been  done  in  the 
past  five  years,  by  raising  quotas  at  the  In- 


ternat:on,U  MoneUiry  Fund,  the  general  bor- 
rowing agreements,  etc..  are  so  many  ways 
of  extending  real  assistance  to  the  US  niid 
England.  These  two  countries  have  been 
allowed  to  offset  their  deficits  without  cut- 
ting their  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reser^•es. 
I  consider  that  thi.s  has  been  an  unforgi\e- 
able  mistrike. 

TYitiin:  One  of  tiie  solutions  that  !o>ks 
essential  to  me  is  tlie  reinforcement  of  the 
commitmpnt.s  Inherited  from  the  past  The 
first  problem  to  resolve  Is  to  avoid  the  world 
monetary  crisis  that  would  be  provoked  by 
massive  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  system, 
Rueff:  This  leads  to  the  second  part  of 
our  analysis,  namely  the  study  of  remed.cs 
Triffin:  -me  work  of  the  Group  of  Ten  is 
almost  at  a  complete  dead  end  today,  caught 
as  they  are  between  the  anglo-Americau 
standpoint  on  the  one  hand  and  the  FYench 
one  on  the  other:  The  other  countries  ap- 
pear to  be  more  or  less  divided  between  the 
two  extremes.  I  do  not  think  we  should  ex- 
pect any  agreement  for  another  year  or  two 
except  on  two  points,  which  Mr.  Rueff  and 
I  would  say  are  logically  incompatible. 

The  first  point  is  that  we  should  not  do 
anything  until  the  balance  of  payments  of 
the  United  Slates  reaches  its  equilibrium.  I 
trust  that  we  both  agree,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  U.S.  deficit  is  a  product  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system.  It  is  absurd 
to  .argrue  that  we  must  maintain  a  dangerou,s 
situation  as  long  as  the  U.S.  has  not  restored 
a  payments  balance. 

The  second  point  on  which  the  Ten  have 
reached  some  agreement  Is  that  the  new  in- 
ternational monetary  system  should  be 
mainly  or  almost  exclusively  run  by  a  dozen 
countries — t!ie  very  countries  that  have 
proved  in  the  past  that  their  money  was 
healthy  enough.  This  Is  again  absurd.  The 
list  of  the  countries  that  form  the  Group 
of  Ten  includes  several  whose  financial 
policies  in  the  past  were  not  particularly 
healthy  Even  French  policy,  for  a  number 
of  years,  was  not  a  model.  Many  countries 
today  have  strong  doubts  about  American 
and  British  policies.  It  would  be  dangerous 
to  insist  on  determining,  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience,  which  are  the  wise  and  fooli.sii 
policies. 

Rueff:  The  best  method  for  the  Group 
of  Ten  is  to  define  urgently  their  aims  and 
policies — only  thereafter  could  procedures  be 
usefully  discussed 

Triffin:  The  essential  today  Is  to  protect 
oneself  against  Immediate  danger. 

Rueff:  The  question  now  is  not  a  return  to 
the  gold  exchange  standard.  'We  already 
have  It.  The  proof  of  It  Is  that  those  coun- 
tries that  want  to  get  some  gold  from  the 
United  States  can  easily  get  It.  There  is  no 
question  of  Introducing  In  any  way  a  new 
system  but  only  to  get  rid  of  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  which  makes  the  present 
system  inefflclent  and  dangerous  People 
keep  saying  that  I  want  to  return  to  gold 
and  gold  alone.     That  Is  largely  untrue. 

Tlie  most  rational  solution,  it  seems  to 
me.  consists  of  admitting  that  although  the 
price  of  gold  was  fixed  in  1934  at  $35  an 
ounce  by  President  Roosevelt,  all  the  prices 
in  the  US.  have  doubled,  leaving  gold  far  be- 
hind. If  we  accept  the  hj-pothesls  of  a  dou- 
bling of  the  price  of  gold — and  I  am  not 
against  a  smaller  increase  If  it  appears  suf- 
ficient— the  gold  reserves  of  the  United 
States,  now  $13  5  billion  would  be  worth  $27 
billion.  Obviously,  such  an  operation  could 
not  take  place  through  the  signing  of  an 
international  agreement  fixing  a  simultane- 
ous increase  of  the  price  of  gold  in  all  coun- 
tries   which    have    convertible    currencies. 

This  solution  would,  of  course,  give  rise  to 
difficult  political  and  constitutional  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States,  where  my  proposal 
has  been  so  strongly  criticized.  Durltig  my 
last  visit  to  the  U  S.  I  met  an  extremeiy  im- 
portant    senator.     He     received     me     very 
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roughly  and  declared;  "I  understand  your 
policy.  Tou  want  to  take  all  our  gold,  double 
the  price  and  so  make  an  enormous  profit 
at  our  expense."  I  replied:  "Mr.  Senator, 
exactly  the  reverse.  I  advise  you  to  double 
the  price  of  gold  so  long  as  you  have  some 
left  and  to  give  us  onJy  half  of  the  weight 
that  you  persist  In  giving  us  now." 

Trlflln:  I,  too.  condemn  the  gold  exchange 
standard  as  it  exists  now.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  one  could  improve  the  systeni  by  going 
back  to  the  pure  gold  standard.  Monetary 
assets  throughout  the  world  depend  on  a 
country  threatened  by  civil  war.  namely,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  on  the  UJS  S.R., 
which  provides  on  average  the  two-thirds  of 
the  new  gold  reserves  which  go  to  central 
banks  each  year. 

Speculation  and  private  hoarding  have  ab- 
sorbed more  than  the  western  production  of 
gold.  Moreover,  the  decision  in  1934  by 
President  Roosevelt  did  not  mean  another 
golden  age.  As  early  as  1935  these  accumula- 
tions resumed,  and  a  year  or  even  six  months 
after  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  the  central 
banks  figured:  Now  that  the  dollar  has  been 
devalued  it  will  maintain  its  value  some  time, 
and  consequently  it  is  more  Interesting  to 
make  a  yearly  3  or  4  or  5^-  profit  on  inter- 
national reserves  than  to  keep  them  In  the 
form  of  gold  that  will  bring  no  interest. 

WOU1.D    GIVE    NEW    VIGOR 

Since  an  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold 
largely  overlooks  the  danger  of  another  Im- 
mediate devaluation,  this  means  that  an 
Increase  in  the  price  of  gold  would  g^lve  new 
vigor  to  the  gold  exchange  standard  that  we 
both  condemn.  The  effect  of  this  measure 
would  therefore  be  the  reverse  of  what  we 
hope  for. 

I  believe  that  before  any  reevaluation  of 
gold  we  must  come  to  a  world  agreement  on 
the  clearing  out  of  the  currencies  from  the 
international  reserve  system,  except  for  the 
necessary  revolving  funds.  If  we  cannot 
reach  an  agreement,  the  value  of  gold  will  be 
re-established  by  itself  as  a  result  of  a 
catastrophe.  There  will  be  an  unplanned 
devaluation,  which  could  be  a  tragic  repe- 
tition of  the  thirties. 

Rueff:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Triffin  when  he 
say  that  doubling  the  price  of  gold  could 
create  a  risk  of  Inflation.  This  Is  why  I  in- 
sist we  should  at  the  same  time  repay  both 
the  dollar  and  the  sterling  balances.  Even 
more,  since  we  know  that  Great  Britain  is  In 
a  difficult  position  I  propose  that  the  coun- 
tries which  have  gold  stocks  and  no  dollar 
and  sterling  balances  to  repay  offer  a  twenty- 
year  loan  to  Great  Britain  in  order  to  repay 
the  rest  of  the  sterling  balances. 

Trillin:  I  myself  have  elaborated  a  pre- 
cise plan  to  this  effect.  I  believe,  as  much  as 
Mr.  Rueff  does,  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
need  to  plan  for  an  increase  of  the  total 
volume  of  the  world's  monetary  reserves  for 
another  two  or  three  years.  But  I  think  that 
we  do  not  need  to  raise  the  price  of  gold. 


.^CREEMtNT    rECED 

That  Ls  why  I  suggest  an  ininiedi.ite  agree- 
ment between  the  eight  richest  countries  of 
the  world,  that  Is  the  U.S  A..  Great  Britain. 
Switzerland  and  the  Common  Market  five — 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,',  France.  Germany. 
Italy  and  the  Netherl.ind.s.  These  cotintries 
would  have  not  to  retain  more  than  15',:  of 
of  their  central-banks  reserves  in  national 
currencies.  The  rest  should  be  in  gold.  They 
would  have  not  to  provoke  an  International 
crisis  by  drawing  too  much  gold  in  exchange 
of  their  sterling  or  dollars.  And  they  would 
have  to  create  an  international  organiza- 
tion within  the  I.M  F.  or  the  IBR 

The  org.ii^ization  would  be  a  gold  and  cur- 
rencies depot.  Countries  like  Germany  or 
Italy,  the  only  ones  who  have  considerable 
dollar  surpluses,  would  be  able  to  exchange 
these  doll.irs  against  gold — a  gold  guarantee 
should  be  attached  to  these  dollars — -through 
the  organization.  The  U.S.A.  would  have  to 
supply  the  organization  with  no  more  than 
$1,5  billion  in  gold  to  make  the  exchange 
possible  The  consequence  of  this  would  be  a 
complete  elimination  of  dollars  and  sterling 
from  central  bank  reserves. 

RtiefT:  This  is  a  very  logical  and  sound 
project.  Nevertheless.  I  believe  it  hits  no 
chance  whatsoever  of  being  accepted  because 
of  the  discrimination  it  establishes  between 
the  eight  countries  and  the  others.  As  for 
the  gold  guarantee  for  dollars  and  sterling. 
It  looks  like  a  dangerous  precedent:  it  would 
make  It  more  difficult  if  not  impossible  in 
the  future  to  free  ourselves  of  the  past. 

Triffin,  I  know  that  these  problems  exist. 
In  fact  the  other  countries  which  owe  money 
to  the  states  will  not  try  to  convert  their 
gold  because  it  is  a  tradition  with  them. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

IIF    RH'iDE    I.SLAND 

Hi;  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtl.S 

Wednesday.  July  20,  1966 

Mr    FOGARTY,     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    U3    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Re.marks    or    Hon.    John    E.    Foc.artt.    U.S. 

Rkpresentattve,      Second     Congressional 

nrsiT.KT  OF  Rhode  Island,  at  the  Gradd- 

ATioN    E.\ercises   or   St.   Mary's   Academy, 

BwviEw,  JuNZ  10,  1966 

1  was  not  only  honored  but  also  sincerely 
grateful  to  Sister  Marie  Andre  when  I  wa.s 
asked  M  speak  on  this  very  happy  occasion. 
It  is  an  e'iont  to  which  all  of  us  who  arc  here 
have  been  looking  forward,  for  this  is  a  mo- 
ment nlled  with  the  memories  of  growth  and 
achic.pineut  as  well  as  with  great  hopes  and 
expert;.  I  ions  for  the  future.  And  it  is  also 
a  nvmicnt  that  provides  us  wlio  have  watched 
and  sh.'ired  in  the  growing  up  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  graduating  class  to  express  our 
thaiik.s  and  appreciation  to  the  go.xl  Siisters 
of  Mercy. 

I  am  sure  that  I  spe,\k  not  only  for  the 
parents  nnd  friends  of  the  graduates,  but  for 
all  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  when  I  say 
that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  educational  life  of  our  State 
which  can  never  be  mca.'iured.  For  almast  a 
century  and  a  half,  they  have  held  a  place 
of  service  to  our  youth  which  ts  unsurp.'i.ssed. 
and  their  presence  among  us  h.is  been  a 
blesfing   for   generations. 

Co;i;,equently,  as  we  all  join  m  congratu- 
lating the  very  lovely  young  ladles  of  the 
graduating  cla.ss  upon  the  completion  of 
their  high  school  ycirs.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
their  h.ippincss  is  siiared  by  the  Sisters,  who 
toge'iier  with  p.trents  and  friends,  have 
looked  forward  to  this  hapjjy  event.  The 
graduates  know,  perhaps  better  than  anyone. 
tliat  their  teachers  at  Bayview  will  always 
follow  their  progress  through  life  with  the 
sante  devoted  person.il  interest  which  has 
markrd  their  concern  for  llieir  Ktuden;,;  dur- 
ing the  past  fotJT  years  of  sch^Kd. 

A  .graduation  is  not  a  time  for  long 
speeches.  It  is  a  time  when  the  h.ippv  focus 
of  attention  should  fall  upon  those  vvho  are 
grau^i.itmg.  And  for  the  moment,  I  would 
hke  to  address  them  and  U>  speak  of  one  or 
two  things  tliat  seem  to  me  to  have  an  Im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  future  in  which 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  make  u.^e  of  what 
they  have  learned  at  Bayview. 

Now  one  of  the  thlnjrs  which  must  be 
very  clear  to  every  member  of  the  graduating 
class  IS  the  simple  fact  that  the  world  is 
changing  at  a  rat«  that  is  unprecedented  in 
all  of  history.  It  is  hard  for  a  person  living 
in  1966  to  imagine  what  the  world  was  like 
in  1806,  or  even  1926.  The  nui.^ket  u.sed  in 
the  Civil  Wiu-  w.is  not  very  different  from  the 
*'eap<in    that    won    the    battle   of    Waterloo. 
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And  the  Civil  War  mu'^ket  was  not  really 
much  of  an  improvement  over  the  hand  flre- 
arms  of  the  fifteenth  rcntury.  A  sailor  of 
Roman  times,  who  might  liave  sailed  on  a 
ship  that  look  St.  Paul  on  his  missionary 
journeys,  v>,ouId  not  have  found  it  ditiicult 
to  work  on  board  many  of  the  sailing  ships 
That  still  dominated  the  seas  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  history  to  compare 
with  what  lias  resulted  from  the  invention 
of  the  steam  engine,  the  modern  smelting 
of  metals,  the  telegraph,  the  introduction  of 
electric  power,  the  airplane,  the  electric 
Milve  and  tlie  release  of  atomic  energy. 
Travel  in  space,  once  the  subject  of  fiction, 
is  a  fact  of  our  times.  Plagues  and  diseases 
which  wiped  out  whole  populations  in  the 
pa.st  are  seldom  heard  of  in  the  present 

In  my  own  years  in  Congress,  it  has  been 
my  g(X)d  fortune  to  share  in  bringing  gov- 
ernment aid  to  medical  research  and  if  I  had 
the  time  to  tell  you  of  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  the  last  few  vears.  I  am 
sure  that  you  would  see  that  the'  expression 
"the  mir:!c:e  of  modern  medicine"  is  no  ex- 
ageeraMon.  Even  as  I  am  speaking  to  you. 
the  men  of  medical  research  are  making 
great  new  breakthroughs  In  the  fight  against 
such  scourges  as  cancer  and  heart  disease. 
Change  is  indeed  the  keynote  of  our  times. 
Nations  that  lived  for  centuries  in  the  back- 
wa.sh  of  history  are  today  emerging  as  powers 
In  the  world.  Asia,  which  once  seemed  so 
remote,  is  now  very  much  a  part  of  our  dally 
lives.  Civil  rights,  so  long  denied  to  many 
Americans,  are  today  written  firmly  into  the 
law  of  the  land. 

In  the  Church,  too,  there  Is  moving  the 
spirit  symbolized  by  good  Pope  John  and 
the  Vatican  Council.  And  today  we  see  the 
.■listers  and  the  lay  people  t.aklng  roles  of 
responsibility  which  were  almost  unheard 
of  a  generation  ago. 

Here  at  Bayview  the  students  of  the  grad- 
iLating  class — ;U1  of  you  who  are  receiving 
your  diplomas — you  have  been  well  prep.ared 
to  live  and  work  and  grow  In  a  world  of 
ch.ange.  You  are  well  prepared  for  stu-h  a 
world,  not  only  because  you  have  been  taught 
the  things  which  will  help  you  to  understand 
the  changes  but  also  because  you  have  been 
taught  to  understand  that  there  are  some 
things  which  will  never  change.  You  have 
learned  of  tlie  eternal  truths  of  faith  and  of 
the  enduring  principles  of  right  living  that 
are  as  true  today  as  they  were  when  God 
gave  the  Ten  Commandments  to  Mo.^es  and 
the  people  of  Israel  In  the  desert. 

I  would,  therefore,  believe  that  no  word 
of  advice  to  the  graduates  cnuld  have  more 
imix)rt<xnce  than  this:  Live  happily  and  cour- 
ageously with  changing  times  and  keep  faith 
with  the  ch.angeless  truth  that  is  in  you 

That,  I  am  sure.  Is  the  .spirit  of  C.ithulic 
education  today.  And  some  of  Its  leading 
exponents  .u-e  religious  sisters  wlio,  as  teach- 
eis  and  artmini.ttrators,  are  among  tlic  fore- 
most  pioneers    in    American    education. 

Bccaiuse  of  the  special  role  which  they 
have  .as  the  bearers  and  guardians  of  growing 
human  life,  women  have  a  unique  role  to 
play  in  the  modern  world.  In  an  age  of 
computers  and  machines  of  many  kinds, 
women  have  a  special  sense  of  the  ImpKjr- 
tance  of  the  personal,  human  values.  And  It 
Is  this  sense  of  tlie  personal  that  mtist  b« 
preserved  and  respected  if  we  are  not  to 
become  the  victims  of  our  own  technical 
progress.  Charity,  regard  for  the  Indlvldtud, 
creativity,  and  the  opportunity  for  each  per- 


son to  de-ve!  ip  his  own  abilitie? —these  are 
all  things  which  must  never  be  bruslied 
aside  as  unimportant  or  lni;ign;ficant.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  vital  to  huni^in  sur- 
vival. And  only  those  who  hold  fast  to  Uie 
eternal  values  of  faith  and  morality  can  be 
the  k:i;d  of  women  who  will  know  how  to 
pre.=erve  and  promote  the.se  htimane  qualitie.'s 
In  con-Iuding  :ny  remarks  to  you  today.  1 
would  like  to  say  one  final  word  alxnit  the 
progre.ss  which  has  been  rruide  in  bringing 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  all 
of  oar  people.  The  .series  of  legislative  acta 
relating  to  cdtication  which  have  been  passed 
sinc«  the  National  E>efcnse  Education  Act 
have  m.Tde  the  Fedenxl  government  a  real 
partner  in  American  education  at  every  level. 
And  1  believe  that  we  have  made  real  progress 
in  doing  this  in  such  a  way  that  aid  has 
been  made  available  not  only  to  the  pubUc, 
but  also  to  the  private  sectors  of  education. 
This  IS  a  matter  of  the  gretttest  importance. 
for  it  is  privately  supported  schools,  colleges, 
.'ind  universities  which  are  the  guarantee  that 
our  educational  s\-stem  will  always  have  that 
variety  which  reflects  our  free  society  and  is 
the  major  bulwark  against  the  domination  of 
education  by  the  government. 

I  am,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied- that 
we  are  yet  d.;>ing  all  we  can  to  assure  true 
freedom  and  equality  for  parents  and  stu- 
dents who  choose  to  attend  privately  sup- 
ported institutions. 

Tliere  is,  in  my  opinion,  much  to  be  s:>id 
for  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  John  D.  ^^l!- 
lett,  the  chancellor  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Regents.  Dr,  Millet  has  recommended  that 
the  state  should  give  tuition  grants  to  col- 
lege students  whose  parents  have  effective 
Incomes  of  les.s  than  $10,000,  Certainly  such 
a  plan  sliould  be  seriously  considered,  for  it 
would  serve  to  strengthen  the  role  of  those 
Independent  Iristitutions  upon  which  so 
much  of  the  variety  and  freedom  of  Ameri- 
can education  depends. 

On  thing  is  perfectly  clear:  Education  for 
every  American  to  the  fullest  degree  of  his 
or  her  potpntialiiy  ought  to  be  recognized  a 
part  of  the  .\mcncan  birthright.  And  we 
cnnot  achieve  this  goal  and  preserve  the 
freedom  and  rich  variety  of  our  schools  if 
we  do  not  c  jnsi.stently  make  aid  to  the  stu- 
dent a  guiding  principle  of  pohcy. 

Tlie  members  of  this  graduating  cUuss  are 
taking  their  pl.ices  In  the  long  procession 
of  young  wo.-nen  who  have  gone  out  from 
Ba\•^•iew— and  hundreds  of  other  fine  schools 
like  it- to  m.ake  their  contnbutlon  .-ls  Catho- 
lic women  to  the  progress  and  infinite  v.ariety 
of  life  of  a  free  America.  Let  us.  therefore, 
not  only  thaiik  God  and  His  dedicated  teach- 
ers for  the  work  which  they  have  done.  Let 
us  also  firmly  resolve  that  this  good  work 
of  education  for  God  and  country  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  flourish  In  the  years  to 
come. 

There    has    always    been    a    need    for    the 

Ideals  of  Christian  womanhood  to  be  exem- 
plified in  otir  nation.  That  need,  and  the 
opportunities  for  service  that  go  wnth  It.  is 
ever  more  urgent  in  the  rapidly  changing 
world  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth 
century.  As  we  sh.-.rc  In  the  Joy  of  this 
commencement  d.ay  and  in  the  happiness  of 
the  graduates,  I  am  sure  that  In  them  we 
can  see  the  symbols  of  a  future  that  is 
bright  with  promise.  And  I  know  that  all 
here  will  Join  me  when  I  say  that  the  future 
which  belongs  to  them  will  be  better  becau.se 
of  the  contributions  which  they  will  m.ake  to 
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Veterans'  Pension  Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  20.  1966. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
which  I  present-ed  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  under  date  of 
July  19.  1966,  relative  to  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced. H.R.  11886.  which  proposes  to 
amend  Public  Law  664  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress: 

Veterans'  Pension  .Amendment.s 

Mr.  Cbairman.  I  would  like  tx)  thank  the 
committee  for  allowing  me  to  make  a  brief 
statement  concerning  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. UR.  11886.  to  amend  the  laws  re- 
lating to  p)ensions  for  veterans  and  their 
survivors. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  liberalize 
and  improve  the  pension  laws  were  enacted 
In  1964  under  Public  Law  88-664.  Other  de- 
ficiencies and  Injustices  In  these  laws,  how- 
ever, remain  In  need  of  correction  The  bill 
I  am  proposing  would  make  several  Important 
corrections  In  this  area  of  veterans'  legisla- 
tion, particularly  with  respect  to  the  types 
•f  Income  that  are  included  In  applying  the 
Income  limitations  of  the  pension  laws 
■"Vhe  bill  provides,  first,  that  the  retire- 
ment Income  of  a  pensioner  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  computing  his  income  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  income  limitations  of  the  pen- 
sion laws.  This  means  that  Income  received 
from  social  security,  civil  service  retirement 
or  a  private  pension  plan  could  not.  as  it  now 
may,  be  used  to  reduce  the  amount  of  vet- 
erans' pension  or  to  completely  disqualify 
him  from  receiving  a  pension 

The  enactment  of  this  provision  would 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  another  anoma- 
lous situation  from  arising  such  as  arose 
last  year  when  the  enactment  of  a  cash  bene- 
fit increase  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965  resulted  In  some  27.000  vet- 
ems  and  veterans'  widows  having  their  V.A 
pensions  reduced  or  cancelled. 

Under  existing  law.  10  percent  if  a  pen- 
sioner's retirement  income  is  disregarded 
in  determining  his  pension  This  makes  very 
little  sense  and  adds  complexity  t-o  the  law. 
1  believe  that  a  total  exclusion  of  su.-h  in- 
come should  be  enacted. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Sen.ite  lias  pRasecl 
H.R.  14347  with  committee  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  1965  Social  Security  Increa^ie 
and  future  Increases  as  a  determining  factor 
In  the  amount  of  pension  a  veteran  may  re- 
ceive. But  does  this  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion when  private,  railroad  retirement,  or 
civil  service  retirement  pensions  increase 
their  benefits?  The  enactment  of  my  bill  ex- 
cluding retirement  altogether  would  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  such  a  similir  situ.i- 
tlon  from  recurring. 

The  second  amentiinr-i'.:  c 'nt.Tinid  in  the 
bill  is  Intended  to  add  simplicity  and  uni- 
formity to  provisicm.s  oi  the  pension  laws 
that  are  now  uverlv  complex  and  discrimina- 
tory. This  amendment  would  allow  the  en- 
tire Income  of  a  veteriir.s  spovi.=.e  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  determlnina  his  income  Under 
existing  law  there  are  two  pension  progriims 
in  operation  One  of  these  Is  for  thcjse  who 
were  on  the  pen.sion  rolls  prior  to  July  1. 
1960  The  other  pension  system,  established 
by  Public  Law  86-211,  Is  for  those  whose  pen- 
sions were  initiated  since  that  date.  Pension- 
ers under  the  old  pension  system  may  elect,  if 
they  so  wish,   to  come   under   the  new  sys- 


tem The  rules  that  apply  with  regard  to 
the  Incom.e  of  a  spoiise  are  different  under 
the  two  systems  All  of  such  Income  is  dis- 
regarded for  those  under  the  old  system, 
while  under  the  new  system  the  law  pro- 
vides for  the  exclusion  of  all  of  the  spouses 
earned  income,  or  $1200  of  her  other  income, 
wWchever  is  the  greater.  This  change  in  the 
bill  would  merely  apply  the  same  rule— the 
one  that  now  applies  to  those  under  the  old 
system — to  all  pensioners.  Tliis  is  not  a 
great  change  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
but  it  would  Improve  the  law  by  ridding  it 
of  its  present  confuting  provisions 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  would  sim- 
ilarly provide  uniform  treatment  for  those 
under  the  two  pension  systems.  It  would 
eliminate  the  "net  worth"  test  which  ap- 
plies to  pensioners  under  ilie  new  system 
but  not  to  those  under  the  older  system 
This  test  allows  the  V.A.  to  consider  the  total 
ajisets  of  a  pensioner,  not  merely  his  income. 
ui  determining  his  eligibility  for.  or  the 
amount  of,  his  pension  The  present  "net 
worth"  test  should  be  abolished  because  it 
tends  to  penalize  veterans  who  h:ive  had  the 
fore.sight  and  initiative  to  provide  some  sav- 
ings or  a  home  for  themselves  and  favors 
those  who  have  not. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  eliminates  a 
provi.cion  of  the  law  that  requires  a  veteran's 
pension  to  be  reduced  while  he  is  a  patient 
in  a  V  A  hospital.  This  is  another  provision 
that  applies  only  to  those  under  the  new 
pension  system  As  with  the  two  changes 
prccetling  It,  this  amendment  would  merely 
apply  the  same  rule  that  now  applies  under 
the  old  pension  system  to  all  pensioners. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  veterans'  pension  rolls 
are  made  up  predominantly  of  aged  veterans 
and  their  widows.  Monthly  pension  pay- 
ments are  small  in  relation  to  today's  living 
costs,  ranging  from  $43  to  $100  a  month  for 
a  veteran  with  no  dependents  and  from  $27 
to  $64  a  month  for  a  veiernn's  widow.  These 
payments  are  circumscribed  by  stringent  in- 
come limitations.  The  bill  I  am  offering 
would  grant  a  moderate  amount  of  relief  to 
those  in  need  of  pension  assistance.  I  do 
not  think  It  is  too  much  to  ask  for  them. 


Hats  Off  to  the  Champ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

'   F    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  joys  in  connection  with  my 
service  as  a  Member  of  the  89th  Congress 
has  been  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to 
develop  a  friendship  with  one  of  New 
York's  greats.  It  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  men  of  the  Empire  State  go  to 
extraordinary  extremes  to  lead  the  way 
la  many  fields.  That  great  State  has 
produced  the  John  Pierpont  Moicans  in 
the  field  of  finance,  the  Franklin  Roose- 
\elts  in  the  field  of  government,  the  Babe 
Ruths  and  Lou  Gehrigs  in  the  field  of 
sports,  and  Hvgh  C.irey  in  tiie  field  of 
paternity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  admire 
cur  colleague's  excellence  in  the  field  of 
paiemity  and  to  reflect  with  awe  when  I 
learned  today  of  the  fact  that  he  had  be- 
come the  father  of  his  14th  child— 9  boys, 
5  glrL«^ — a  magnificent  record  Indeed. 

In  the  field  of  paternity  here  in  the 
House  and  perhaps  someday  in  the  Na- 


tion, he  Is  truly  our  leader,  and  wc  are 
proud  of  his  accomplishments, 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  the  House  join  in 
extending  warm  congratulations  to  our 
gifted  and  most  able  colleague  and  his 
lovely  and  most  capable  wife  on  this 
happy  occasion. 


The  Bigger  Battle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-'^ENTATIVts 

WedTiesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  if-ad 
and  hear  every  day  of  progress  m  the 
ground  and  air  fightint;  in  'Vietnam,  but 
too  Infrequently  do  we  have  a  chance  to 
follow  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
behind  the  battlefront. 

President  Johnson  has  enumerated  a 
number  of  gains  in  the  field  of  a.s-'ric:;!- 
ture,  education,  and  health.  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  recounts  them  in  an  fdi- 
torial  which  also  quotes  the.^e  remnrk.s 
by  the  President: 

We  are  now  attacking  with  all  of  our 
strength  the  basic  problems  of  illit^'racy, 
poverty,  disease.  It  is  these  problems  that 
bring  on  the  wars.  'We  must  continue  to 
press  this  battle  forA-.ird 

It  is  vital  to  wage  war  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  entire  population,  the  News 
asserts.  And  it  says  our  recognition  of 
this  need  and  the  fact  we  are  doing 
something  about  it  are  among  our  major 
strengths — not  only  in  'Vietnam  but  in 
the  underdeveloped  nation.'^. 

I  include  this  editorial  in  full  in  ;he 
Record: 

The  Bigger  Batti  r 

President  Johnson's  press  confcrini.o  at 
the  LBJ  Ranch  revealed  encouraging  aspfrts 
of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  One  of  the  most 
significant  was  the  progress  behind  the  bat- 
tlefront in  helping  the  Vietnamc'^c  Mr, 
Johnson  listed  these  gains: 

Addition  of  600.000  acres  of  irrigated  i.md 
for  food  production. 

Sale  of  land  to  small  farmers  on  easy 
terms. 

Improved  education,  Including  vocalu  nal 
training  for   10.000  Vietnamese. 

Establishment  of  13,000  health  stations, 
stocked  with  US    medicine. 

"We  have  not  waited  for  fighting  to  end 
before  we  have  the  begir.nlni^,3  of  the  works 
of  p>eace,"  the  President  commented.  "We 
are  now  attacking  with  all  of  our  streiiatli 
the  basic  problems  of  illiteracv.  poverty,  dis- 
e.utie.  It  is  these  problems  that  bring  on  the 
wars.  Wc  must  continue  to  press  this  bat- 
tle forward." 

It  lias  been  by  promising,  and  pretending 
to  help  the  peasant — and  sometimes  even  by 
actu.illy  relieving  his  distre.ss — that  com- 
munism has  made  many  of  its  gains  Oiten 
the  Red  oijpressor  h,-'s  been  disgui.'-fd  .us  the 
good  servant  while  the  free  world  has  been 
pictured  as  the  enemy  of  progress  and  im- 
provement. 

Emphasis  on  helping  the  people  of  Viet 
Nam  is  C)ne  of  the  wisest  policies  we  could 
pursue.  Military  victory,  of  course,  must  b« 
the  primary  objective,  but  in  the  long  run 
an  even  greater  battle  mu.^t  be  waged  for 
the  advancement  of  the  entire  population. 
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Our  recognition  of  this  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  doing  something  about  It  are  among 
otir  major  strengths.  This  is  true  not  only 
In  Viet  Nam,  but  wherever  U.S.  knowhow  and 
resources  are  being  txsed  efficiently  to  Im- 
prove the  conditions  of  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. 
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Youth  in  America  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TE^■^rE.ssEE 
IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth 
of  today  hold  the  key  to  the  America  of 
tomorrow.  Tliese  young  people  com- 
prising almost  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion In  the  United  States,  are  a  dynamic. 
Influential  force  in  every  sector  of  our 
economy  and  every  region  of  our  Nation. 

Former  'Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Ni.xon,  In  his  article  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Alliance  column  sum- 
marizes the  challenges,  the  frustrat^ans. 
and  the  hopes  of  the  American  youth. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  Mr. 
Nixon's  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

NoHTH    AMEr.ic.\N    NEv.•sp.^PER    ."Alliance 

CoLtJMN 

(By  Richard  M.  Nixon) 
The  most  startling  and  saddening  failure 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  is  the  way 
It  has  totally  lost  touch  with  the  nation's 
youth.  The  Importance  of  this  breakdown 
In  communications  becomes  clear  when  you 
consider  that  close  to  half  the  people  in 
America  are  under  25. 

Item:  College  canipus  demonstrations  by 
students,  as  well  as  street  riots  often  led  and 
manned  by  youngsters,  have  reached  an  all- 
time  high  and  are  getting  worse; 

Item;  Bitter  resentment  against  the  un- 
fairness of  the  draft  system,  which  favors 
the  wealthy  and  the  gifted.  Is  boiling  up 
among  millions  of  draft-age  Americans; 

Item :  Unemployment  among  young  work- 
ers Is  running  at  a  rate  close  to  twice  the  na- 
tional average  while  unemployment  for  high- 
school  dropouts  and  youngsters  in  minority 
groups  Is  even  wor.se. 

What  underlies  the  draft-card  burnings, 
the  troop-train  blockings,  the  lure  of  LSD, 
the  rebellion  against  authority  at  some  of 
our  greatest  universities? 

The  answer  is  loss  of  contact,  and  here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  for  It: 

The  torch  that  was  supposed  to  have  been 
passed  to  a  new  generation  appears  to  have 
been  passed  right  hack,  and  the  voimg- 
est  generation  resents  it.  In  the  Johnson 
Administration,  the  problems  of  youth  just 
have  to  w.alt  until  they  become  the  problems 
of  the  !iging. 

Youth  tod,-.y  .sees  no  IdcalLsm  In  our  na-" 
tion.-il  purpose.  Where  they  seek  commit- 
ment to  a  cause,  they  find  onlv  compromise 
to  a  consensus.  The  shining  promises  of  the 
Kennedy  Administration— which  had  enor- 
mous appeal  to  young  people  throughout  the 
country— have  been  repl.aced  by  the  Johnson 
Administration's  image  of  shrewd  politics  at 
nome  and  confused  goals  abroad. 

This  generation  of  Amerlc.ms  feels  that 
It  hfi«  no  "rendezvous  with  destiny"  in 
TOR'S  phrase,  which  explains  the  shift  away 
^om  Johnson  and  the  attraction  of  Robert 
Kennedy,  not  so  much  for  what  he  does  or 
wys,  but  for  the  ide:ilism  he  .=eems  to  =vm- 
Dolize. 


The  trouble  is  that  the  government  does 
not  know  "what's  happening"  in  the  young 
people's  sense  of  the  term. 

"Whafs  happening"  is  this:  Never  before 
haa  a  "yoimger  generation"  been  so  edu- 
cated, articulate,  aware  of  big  issues. 

Never  before  has  a  younger  generation 
been  so  closely  attuned  to  a  social  revolution. 
pressing  its  elders  in  the  cause  of  equal 
ritrht,s.  Tlicre  is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
tween the  campus  horseplay  of  the  past  and 
the  demonstrations  of  today. 

Never  before  has  a  generation  of  under-25 
Americans  felt  itself  so  estranged  from  the 
rest  of  our  society,  so  alienated  and  Isolated. 
This  generation  Is  neither  "lost"  nor  "beat." 
it  is  lonely,  partly  due  to  the  natural  rebel- 
liousness of  youth  against  .anv  established 
authority,  but  due  largely  to  an  outdated 
paternalLsm  on  the  part  of  our  national 
leaders. 

Young  people  today  do  not  appreciate  a  pat 
on  the  head  and  a  smiling  "somed.ay  you'll 
understand"  from  their  parents  or  'their 
government.  'WhUe  the  beatniks  and  the 
demonstrators  receive  all  the  attention,  the 
va^st  majority  of  American  youth  Is  respon- 
sible and  thoughtful;  they  deserve  a  voice 
In  the  decisions  that  affect  them  because  big 
government  affects  every  American's  life 
much  more  now  than  In  any  previous 
generation. 

To  re-establl.sh  contact  with  the  millions 
of  worried,  rootless,  exuberant  voung  peo- 
ple— many  of  whom  will  be  the  future  leaders 
of  our  nation — the  Administration  should 
take  these  immediate  steps: 

1.  Convene  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth,  to  focus  national  attention  on  the 
problems  and  opportunities  facing  otu-  young 
men  and  women.  In  the  past  few  years  we 
have  had  White  Hotise  Conferences  on  sub- 
jects ranging  from  Export  Expansion  to 
Health  to  Natural  Beauty.  Certainly  a  major 
effort  is  called  for  on  something  as  Important 
as  the  re-Involvement  of  the  young  people  of 
our  country. 

2.  Appoint  a  representative  group  of  young 
people  to  be  a  permanent  Advisory  Council 
on  Youth,  giving  both  students  and  post- 
high  school  working  youngsters  a  genuine 
voice  In  the  making  of  policies  that  affect  all 
young  people. 

3.  Reject  the  defeatist,  Ufe-ls-unfalr  ap- 
proach to  military  service  and  adopt  a  uni- 
form way  of  putting  men  In  uniform. 

Handled  In  a  superficial,  publlclty-stunt 
way,  the  White  House  Cortference  and  the 
Advisory  CouncU  would  surely  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  money;  but  handled  with  under- 
standing and  a  willingness  to  learn,  a  clear 
channel  of  communication  cotild  be  opened 
between  the  government  and  the  most  vital 
single  segment  of  our  population. 

The  Communist  world  has  used  youth  con- 
ferences as  a  means  of  propaganda  and  In- 
doctrination; we  cotiJd  expand  our  own  youth 
conference  to  a  world  gathering  of  yotmg 
leaders  with  the  purpose  of  commitment  and 
self-expression. 

In  this  way,  representatives  of  all  segments 
of  America's  youth  could  become  Involved  In 
those  decisions  that  affect  them.  We  talk 
about  bringing  the  poor  into  the  poverty 
program— why  not  bring  the  youth  into  the 
decisions  about  youth  programs?  Only  If 
they  participate,  can  we  expect  them  to  be- 
come committed  to  constructive  causes. 

In  that  context — with  genuine  contact 
made— an  older  generation  wlU  h.ave  the 
chance  to  express  Its  own  resentments  about 
a  decline  in  moral  values,  a  rejection  of  re- 
sponsibility by  many  yotmg  people.  But  for 
a  change,  an  older  generation  will  not  be 
muttering  to  Itself  or  shouting  to  deaf  ears— 
a  two-way  street  wUl  have  been  created  that 
pemrUts  some  sort  of  dialogue.  To  a  new  gen- 
eration that  considers  Itself  "turned  on,~  the 
older  generation  can  hardly  afford  to  ttim 
Itself  off. 

In  that  context,  many  of  our  young  people 


will  be  willing  to  be  exposed  to  solid  direc- 
tion and  face  hard  questions  like  these:  How 
can  a  rule  of  law  be  established  by  breaking 
laws  that  you  do  not  like?  How  can  your 
rights  be  protected  U  you  are  unwilling  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others?  Where  does  re- 
sponsible protest  end  and  lrre:.pon£ible  rebel- 
liousness begin? 

If  the  government  will  only  tmdert,-ike  an 
all-out  effort  to  communicate  with  its 
younger  citizens,  if  government  shows  an  in- 
clination to  listen  more  than  to  lecture, 
youth  will  be  served— and  the  nation  will  be 
served  ris  well. 


Food  for  Thought:  OEO  and  the  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20,  1966 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Montana 
and  other  States  liave  been  granted  funds 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  provide  legal  services.  This  prograin 
as  outlined  by  the  Montana  Bar  Associa- 
lk)n.  is  a  new  and  radical  concept  of  suj)- 
plying  legal  services. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Moses,  a  Billings,  Mont., 
lawyer,  has  made  a  thorough  and  search- 
ing analysis  of  this  pro-am  and  I  ha\e 
ix'rmission  that  his  appraisal,  comments, 
and  conclusions  be  inserted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record; 
BrtLiNGs,  Mont,. 

June  30,  1966. 
In  attending  the  recent  Montana  Bar  As- 
sociation meeting,  the  purposes  and  func- 
tions of  O.K.O_lwere  casually  discussed 
Everything  appeared  to  be  cut  and  dried 
and  the  program  for  federal  intervention  In 
the  law  business  seemed  launched  to  a  bright 
futtu^  amid  the  seeming  approbation  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Bar.  Two  thoughts  carried 
the  day.  First,  If  the  Bar  does  not  do  some- 
thing, then  the  Government  will,  and  the 
Bar  must  proceed,  oneupsmanshlp.  to  pro- 
vide federal  services  for  the  poor.  Secondly 
there  is  a  dramatic  need  to  aid  the  poverty- 
stricken  people  of  Montana.  And  so  It  goes— 
^'participate  or  perish"  and  "provide  for  the 
poor"— and  If  you  do,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  give  you  bushels  of  monev  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  for  the  povertv-stricken 
in  Montajia. 

It  sounds  like  a  fair  deal,  but  let  us  ana- 
lyze it. 

Accept  the  fact  there  are  many  people  who 
are  unable  to  afford  to  hire  an  attorney  when 
he  or  she  needs  one.  Accept  the  further 
fact  that  the  necessity  for  a  lawyer  in  any 
case  is  inherent  in  our  judicial  system.  Tills 
is  borne  out  by  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Accept 
the  fact  that  the  Bar  Association  should  pa-  - 
tlclpate  and  fill  this  need.  Accept  the  lur- 
there  fact  the  Government  will  pay  to  satisfy 
this  need.  All  arguments  are  therefore  re- 
solved and  accepted  without  question  that  a 
program  to  help  the  needy  is  required  in 
Montana  to  be  fronted  by  the  Bar. 

There  may  not  be  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
or  proof  or  measurable  fact  to  stistain  the 
lofty  conclusions  supported  by  the  B.ar  It 
would  be  interesting,  indeed,  to  have  such  a 
presentation  made  before  a  judge  and  the 
question  of  whether  the  biu-den  of  proof  was 
sustained  would  be  an  Interesting  one  If  left 
to  the  courts — but  we  shall  not  argue  or  sug- 
gest that  they  are  not  fully  sustained  by  the 
evidence— this  may  be  too  lawver-like  for  a 
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federal  program.     Tlierefore,  ■we  accept  fully 
the  premise,  "Participate  for  tlie  Poor", 

COMMENTS 

But  these  are  not  really  the  polnt«  In 
Issue.  The  need,  duly  established,  the  par- 
ticipation, duly  polled,  are  Indeed  Irrelevant 
to  the  discussion.  What  then.  In  fact,  are 
the  basic  Issues  to  be  discussed  about  the 
program  before  we  dip  our  lingers  into  the 
government  till? 

First.  What  Is  the  role,  scope  and  purpose 
ef  the  Federal  Government  In  this  program? 
Can  we  help  carry  out  these  goals? 

Second.  How  can  we  provide  effective  ai.d 
competent  legal  services  to  the  dLs.idvan- 
taged?     What  have  they  a  right  to  expect? 

Third.  What  can  the  Individual  lawyer  do 
to  aid  the  poor?  What  should  be  our  posi- 
tion on  this  program? 

Fourth.  How  does  this  program  fit  into  our 
judicial  system? 

These  issues  appear  to  me  to  be  of  vital 
concern  to  all  practicing  lawyers  and  bear 
ftnalysls,  discussion  and  eventual  decision. 

Let  Us  briefly  consider  my  point  of  view  on 
this  problem.  It  Is  not  Important  th.it  you 
agree  or  disagree,  but  it  does  seem  important 
to  consider  the  Issues  as  they  are  presented. 
IX  there  Is  no  consideration  of  these  issues, 
the&  a  complete  Judgment  by  default  Ls  ap- 
pcircnt  and  as  we  make  our  bed  surely  we 
wlU  Ue  in  It. 

i.  The  interest  of  the  Govcrriment 

It  Ifl  not  trite  to  suggest  that  the  Interest 
of  the  Government  Is  two-fold — one,  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  for  the  poor,  and,  two.  to 
provide  the  money  to  pay  for  these  services. 
This  philosophy  Is  fine  and  should  meet  with 
our  general  approval,  but  when  coupled  with 
control,  direction,  and  a  new  branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  aid  the  poor  as  an  "overlay"  upon 
our  present  Judicial  system.  It  must  require 
more  than  casual  study.  Again,  it  seems  to 
me  that  two  matters  merit  thought  and  con- 
sideration by  members  of  the  Bar. 

(a)  This  i>rogram  as  outlined  by  the 
Montana  Bar  Association  Is  a  new  and  radi- 
cal concept  of  supplying  legal  services.  The 
administration  of  Justice  Is  not  now  a  Ju- 
dicial matter  where  attorneys  are  "officers 
of  the  Court",  some  are  now  officers  of 
O.K.O.  and  controlled  by  the  Poverty  Board 
which  Is  controlled.  In  turn,  by  the  Federal 
GoTernment.  We  are  not  so  naive  to  say 
that  this  Isn't  so.  and  If  It  Is  not  so  now  it 
surely  will  be  In  the  future.  The  question 
that  Is  properly  raised  Is  why  the  departure? 
Is  not  our  Judicial  system  able  to  fill  the 
need  within  Its  own  framework?  Cannot 
lawyers  l>e.  controlled  by  the  Court?  Why 
this  administrative  federal  executive  ap- 
proach? Has  a  study  been  made  to  demon- 
strate our  Judicial  system  Just  cannot  handle 
the  problem?  If  this  program  has  such 
merit,  why  not  have  federal  lawyers  to  handle 
criminal  cases  as  well?  Why  not  blanket  our 
system  with  a  comprehensive  federal  pro- 
gram? 

Why  not.  indeed ! 

(b)  Consider  the  possibilities  where  the 
federal  lawyer  represents  the  Indigent  plain- 
tiff and  the  federal  lawyer  represents  the 
Indigent  defendant  and  the  federal  lawyer 
represents  the  Indigent  Intervenor  and  the 
federal  lawyer  who  represents  the  Indigent 
witness  In  the  same  case  who  must  be  pro- 
tected against  the  right  of  self-incrimination. 
And  finally,  the  same  federal  lawyer  who 
represents  the  wife  of  the  indigent  plaintiff, 
the  ex-wife  of  the  Indigent  defendant  and 
the  abandoned  children  of  the  Indigent  in- 
tervenor. Surely  federal  attorneys  will  flght 
federal  attorneys  and,  like  Topsy,  it  will 
grow  and  grow  until  we  can  charter  a  fed- 
eral Bar. 

2.  The   poverty   people 
But  what  does  the  poor  person  have  a  right 
to  expect?    It  seems  that  we  speak  of  him  as 
a  class  apart,  as  someone  we  will  assign  a 


lawyer  to  handle  so  he  will  not  bother  us, 
use  cur  time  or  expand  our  energy  with  cases 
below  our  talents.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  should  have  a  right  to 
expect  competent  services,  fair  choice,  and 
u.tlniately  a  lawyer  of  his  own  choosing.  In 
one  casual  moment,  we  seemingly  strip  a  per- 
son of  his  right  to  "chooee"  his  lawyer.  What 
i.s  bad  about  letting  a  poor  person  have  the 
choice,  like  everyone  else?  Why  is  she  or  he 
differont?  Is  tlils  the  price  of  being  poor — 
and  the  cost  of  securing  such  services?  Can 
he  or  she  change  lawyers  if  they  like?  It 
seems  the  only  conclusion  by  O.E.O.  Is  that 
poor  people  can  be  classified,  organii^ed  and 
given  a  specific  attorney  who  will  be  paid  for 
by  the  Government  and  they  had  duniu  well 
better  be  grateful. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  poor  people 
are,  after  .-.11,  people.  They  are  not  different 
and  need  not  be  organized,  classified  or  speci- 
fied. All  they  want  Is  a  lawyer  of  tiieir 
choice,  and  they  should  be  entitled  to  exer- 
cise this  right  of  choice.  It  may  be  that  the 
Government  feels  they  are  not  c.ipable  of 
making  the  choice  and  that  we  can  do  this 
small  chore  for  them,  but  I  feel  we  should 
let  them  try. 

3.  The  lawyer 

Let  me  recite  my  views  In  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms. 

( a )  The  lawyer  stands  to  lose  his  lawyer- 
cliei.t  relationship.  There  will  not  be  a 
"choice"  by  a  person  who  wants  you  to  per- 
form let;al  services.  Clients  will  not  be  yours 
to  represent  over  the  years.  In  this  respect. 
I  am  not  concerned  about  the  established 
firms — they  could  care  less,  because  it  does 
not  affect  them.  They  have  even  had  the 
temerity  to  suptrest  It  would  relieve  the 
lawyer  of  some  of  his  "nasty"  business. 

lb)  The  role  of  the  lawyer,  as  I  see  it.  Is 
to  represent  all  of  tlie  people  in  the  state  of 
Montana,  including  the  poor.  This  is  his 
responsibility.  He  cannot  create  a  program 
transferring  this  problem  to  a  federal  attor- 
ney who  will  be  paid  to  "handle"  the  prob- 
lem and  then  say  he  is  "participating".  Ail 
of  us  must  be  involved  w.tli  the  poor  and  it 
Is  totally  indefensible  to  shirk  responsibility 
by  creating  a  proijrain  where  yovi  say,  "Don't 
kncxrk  on  any  doc>r  pjirticul.irly  my  door." 
We  have  a  ftovernment  attorney  to  "handle" 
these  thing-- — keeping,  nonetheless,  the 
"cotd  business"  of  the  poor  by  careful  classi- 
fication. 

Has  it  occurred  to  anyone  or  has  It  even 
been  su<rg"sted  that  we  handle  the  Negroes 
In  the  same  way?  We  could  suggest  that  he 
Is  not  our  problem,  and  we  could  create  a 
program  where  the  government  aids  the 
Negro  and  tiiat  ought  to  be  enough  re^pon- 
siDility  and  certainly  would  satisfy  our 
participation  in  such  program.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  lo£'ic:U  or  cltlzenlike. 

In  sum.  the  lawyer  Is  disclaiming  respon- 
sibility fur  the  poor  not  acrepting  or  ad- 
vocating it.  The  individual  lawyer  who  so 
abdicates  his  rc3pon,s!biUty  is  not  now  an 
Independent,  thouehtful,  participating  mem- 
ber of  his  community.  He  isolates  the  poor, 
he  doesn't  face  up  to  the  problem  in  supply- 
ing his  talents  to  the  poor. 

4.   Judicial   i'jstern 

It  seems  t-o  me  that  we  organize  attor- 
neys Pd  otilccrs  of  the  Court.  We  repreient 
Indig'.'nt  defendants  In  state  and  federal 
courts.  We  are  subject  to  elaborate  discl- 
pUnaiy  procedures.  Our  licenses  are  a 
prlvtlet;>^  sfjon  taken  for  transgres,=  ion.  We 
are  subject  to  being  held  liable  for  contempt 
of  Court.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  like  to 
think  we  uphold  the  interest,  integrity  and 
honor  of   our  Judicial  system. 

In.stead  of  using  this  system  to  expand  aid 
to  the  p<>or.  we  now  have  a  new  federal  pro- 
gram. Is  it  impossible  for  us  not  to  work 
within  our  system  our  frajiiework  as  we  know 
It?  As  Bob  Emmons  said  at  the  Bar  meeting. 
If  attachments,  landlord-tenant,  and  related 


problems,  cry  for  assistance  to  the  poor, 
why  not  legislate?  Is  the  B.ir  unable  t-o 
grip  tlie  problem  other  than  by  a  \,iat  over- 
lay of  government  legal  Intervention  con- 
trolled outside  of  our  traditional  Judicial 
system?  These  questions  require  some  re- 
sponse. 

CONCLUSION 

All  In  all,  I  find  the  proposed  prngr.im  at 
variance  with  our  traditional  sense  of  justice, 
our  Judicial  Ey.stem  as  a  wiiule,  and  our  legal 
relationship  with  our  clients,  past,  preci-ii; 
and  future.  It  is  a  raJical,  controlled  Inno- 
vation that  will.  In  my  opinion,  niter  the 
independence  of  lawyers  and  otu-  entire  jucii- 
cial  system. 

It  need  not  be  so! 

Let  us  serve  the  poor.  I  propose  tliat  we 
use  the  Government's  money.  Let  each  per- 
son h.ive  tlie  l.uvyer  of  his  own  choo.-^ing. 
Let  the  di&iulvantaged  p-ay  if  tliey  can— and 
If  they  can't.  Judicial  approval  of  claims 
should  satisfy  our  friendly  Fecieral  Govern- 
ment. In  c.u-es  where  no  lawyer  will  take  the 
case,  the  Bar  may  decide  wlio  has  the  ta.sk. 
but  the  Bar  should  be  advisory  only.  It  Is 
my  view  that  we  should  fit  this  "program  into 
our  Judicial  s>-stcm  and  that  lawyers  should 
be  responsible  to  the  Courts  and  not  to  the 
Federal  Government.  It  appears  that  If 
there  is  a  need  for  legislation  the  Bar  should 
take  an  affirmative  step  In  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  poor  by  legislation. 
We  should  face  up  to  the  specific  problems 
of  the  poor.  I  think  we  should  particip^ite. 
I  think  we  should  reflc-ct  upon  the  lawyer- 
client  relationship  and  sati.-^fy  our.-elves  ,i'.=;  to 
how  to  provide  the  best  services  to  the  poor, 
and  It  is  clear  that  the  obvious  answer  to 
tiiat  question  Is  to  provide  "your  services  If 
you  care." 

The  Bar  Association  should  be  criticized  for 
I's  failure  to  personally  participate  in  help- 
ing the  poor.  The  Federal  Program  as  the 
answer  merely  neatly  sidesteps  involvement. 
Obviously,  "We  don't  care  enough  to  give 
our  very  best." 

Formal  approval  of  $216,000  for  the  Pro- 
gram by  members  of  the  As,---ociallon  h.is  not 
Ijeon  done.  Can  we  say  this  represents  the 
desires  of  the  majority  of  the  lawvers  in  Uie 
state? 

Since  there  has  not  been  a  formal  vote  of 
the  lawyers  of  this  state  with  respect  to  this 
program,  I  respectfully  su'omlt  that  each 
lawyer  should  examine  the  Issues  and  for- 
mally vote  "No"  to  the  program  as  outlined 
by  sending  your  comments  to  the  President 
of  the  Montana  Bar  A.ssociation.  You  have 
on  opportunity  to  make  an  appe.u-ance  In 
this  matter,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  the  cause 
must  be  lost  by  default. 

Let  me  review  the  situation: 

1.  The  need  for  legal  services  for  the  poor 
Is  used  as  the  basis  for  a  federal  program 
creating  federal  responsibility  and  federal 
control.  There  is  but  passing  concern  for 
Improving  legal  assistance  to  the  poor  with- 
in the  framework  of  our  Judicial  system.  In 
my  view,  this  approach  is  bad.  The  solution 
is  not  a  new  federal  pro!;ram.  it  is  increased 
responsibilities  of  lawyers  and  courts  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  poor.  Greater  partici- 
pation, not  federal  intervention  Is  the  true 
answer. 

2.  The  concept  of  ouj  Judicial  sy.-itcm  as  a 
branch  of  our  government  handling  legal 
affairs  Is  abandoned.  The  executive  branch 
now,  and  In  the  future.  wiU  control  a  seg- 
ment of  our  Judicial  sy..tem.  We  must  as- 
sume. If  we  accept  such  program,  that  our 
system  is  Incapable  of  solving  the  need.-,  and 
I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  so. 

3.  The  segregation  of  poor  people  by  cre- 
ation of  federal  attorneys  to  handle  their 
problems  is  contrary  to  every  concept  of 
O.E.O.  as  stated  by  Sargent  Shriver.  He 
seeks  to  place  these  pwople  in  the  mainstream 
of  life  without  the  burden  of  their  financial 
status.     Their  respect,  their  integrity,  their 
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promise  for  the  future  is  dependent  upon 
individual  lawyers  responsibility.  We  must 
Integrate  the  poor  not  sep;u-ate  them.  The 
outlined  program  of  the  Bar  Is  not  in  accord 
witii   these  basic   concepts. 

4.  The  futur^  will,  in  my  opinion,  see  at 
le:vst  one  fecieral  attorney  for  each  private 
one.  The  wage  rate,  the  secret.'irial  services, 
the  invcstig.itive  help,  and  the  entire  over- 
head will  make  the  private  practice  of  law 
intolerable  because  we  cannot  financially 
meet  the  competition.  It  would  literally  be 
coiiipctin':;  with   the  Federal   Government. 

5  Limiting  or  cl;is?:fylng.  for  the  present, 
good  business  of  the  poor  for  the  private  at- 
torney is  but  a  t<.'mporary  classification. 
Even  now  on  .some  Indian  reservations  in  the 
nation  service  is  provided  federally  in  any 
case  without  limitation.  This  not  only  Is 
the  trend,  but  the  poor  people  will  demand 
It,  since  it  Is  only  logical  that  they  wifl  soon 
want  every  case  handled  by  the  federal  at- 
torney. 

6.  Can  we  spend  great  sums  of  money  for 
federal  aid  and  control  when  we  tlilnk  less 
money  provided  to  an  integrated  system  will 
do  the  Job  better  for  less,  with  each  lawyer 
contributing  to  the  poor? 

7.  Should  a  lawyer  participate  or  should  a 
lawyer  transfer  his  responsibility  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Finally,  these  comments  are  subject  to  the 
valid  criticism  that  they  are  emotional  In 
character  and  come  too  late.  In  my  Judg- 
ment. It  Is  never  too  late  to  think  and  care, 
and  I  respectfully  submit  this  matter  for 
your  consideration. 

Charles  F.  Moses. 


A  New  Century — A  New  Challenge — 
Address  by  Vice  President  Humphrey 
Before  Tennessee  Education  Associa- 
tion in  Memphis  *' 


The  Airline  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday'.  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  strike  of  machinists  against  five 
airlines  Is  costly — costly  to  the  com- 
panies, costly  to  the  men  on  strike  and 
their  families,  costly  to  other  airline  em- 
ployees and,  most  of  all,  costly  to  many 
businesses  and  the  traveling  public. 

We,  the  people,  are  paying  too  high  a 
price  to  protect  somebody  else's  privi- 
leges. I  do  not  know  who  is  the  privileged 
one  In  this  instance,  the  companies  or 
the  union.  Inasmuch  as  the  union  has 
been  unwilling  to  accept  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  Emergency  Board,  however, 
It  seems  to  me  It  must  bear  mast  of  the 
blame  for  this  strike.  At  least,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  falls  to  the  union. 

Every  strike  involving  a  public  utility 
means  tliat  collective  bargaining  has 
failed  as  a  method  of  settling  labor  dis- 
putes, and  recmphasizes  that,  some  day. 
the  people  are  likely  to  do  away  with  the 
bargaining  process  and  the  strike.  They 
will  be  replaced  by  compuIsoiT  arbitra- 
tion In  some  form. 

I  do  not  think  that  will  be  good  for 
either  side;  but  it  might  be  better  for  the 
people — who  want  labor  peace — and  the 
economy— which  wants  production. 

I  urge  that  both  sides  in  this  dispute  go 
to  the  bargaining  table  with  this  larger 
issue  in  mind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  lATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Spc.kcr,  tiiis 
spring  some  9,000  members  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Education  As.'-ociation  catlicred 
in  Memphis  for  their  annual  meeting. 

The  highli'-ht  of  the  3-d.Ty  event  was 
an  address  by  'Vice  President  Humphrey, 
who  completely  captivated  the  city  dur- 
ing his  brief  visit.  Ii  was  my  great  priv- 
ilege to  introduce  iiim  to  members  of  the 
Tennessee  Education  Association. 

I  would  like  to  include  ai  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's magnificent  address: 
Address  by  Vice*  President  Hubert  Hum- 
PHRET  to  the  Tennessee  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  1,  1966 
Thank  you  Congressman  Grisex  for  your 
gracious  and  eloquent  Introduction.  I  thank 
you  especially  because  you  didn't  let  yourself 
be  oortflned  by  Washington  protocol  and  Jtist 
say:  "The  Vice  President."  You  took  a  Uttle 
time  to  talk  me  up,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  It. 

I  shall  address  my  remarks  today  to  this 
year's  theme  for  your  organization:  "A  New 
Century — A  New  Challenge."  It  has  a  special 
meaning  for  you  as  an  organizaUon,  because 
last  year  you  celebrated  your  own  centenaxy. 
But  It  has  a  wider  significance,  for  the  entire 
South  and  for  the  naUon.  For  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  century— the  second  cen- 
tury—since the  end  of  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

It  Is  a  time  to  close  the  books  once  and  tor 
all  on  the  past,  and  to  look  bravely  and  hope- 
fully to  the  future.  You  yourselves  took  an 
ImporUnt  step  forward  last  year,  when  you 
opened  your  membership  to  teachers  of  all 
races.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  even  more  effec- 
tive In  reaching  your  goals  when  all  your 
forces  are  united  In  the  cause  of  better  edu- 
cation for  all  of  Tennessee's  children. 

For,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  soon  after 
the  founding  ctf  our  Republic,  our  task  must 
be  to  "educate  and  Inform  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people"  ...  to  "enable  them  to  see 
that  It  Is  to  their  Interest  to  preserve  peace 
and  order  .  .  .  they  are  the  only  sure 
reliance  for  the  preservation  of  our  Uberty." 
This  new  century  holds  great  promise  for 
Southern  education  and  the  people  of  the 
South.     I  say  this  for   two  reasons. 

First,  because  of  the  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion enacted  last  year,  with  the  Invaluable 
help  of  Congressman  Grtdhi  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Tennessee  Congressional 
delegation.  This  leglslaUon  puts  us  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  for  aU  American 
education. 

And  second,  the  South  Itself  Is  clearly  In 
the  opening  of  a  new  cycle  of  economic 
growth — a  new  renaissance.  This  forward 
thrust  wlU  in  large  part  be  fostered  and 
sustained  by  Its  educational  resources. 

The  American  people  have  always  pinned 
their  hopes  for  the  futiire — the  future  of 
the  nation  and  the  future  of  their  own  chil- 
dren— on  education.  ThU  h.as  been  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  South.  But,  whUe  the 
desire  for  good  education  In  the  South  has 
always  been  strong,  harsh  economic  realities 


h:\ve  limited  educational  opportunity.  But 
times  are  changing,  and  changing  for  the 
better.  The  South  is  mo\-lng  out  of  Its  o!d 
iierlcultural  economy  and  Into  an  Industrial 
era.  The  gap  between  the  South  and  the 
rest  of  the  nation  Is  closing.  The  economic 
g:ip  Is  closing.  We  must  also  close  the  edu- 
cational trap 

If  I  seem  all  wrapped  up  In  tills  subject. 
It  is  bec.'iuse  I  am  still  a  teacher  at  heart. 
More  import,->nlly.  this  is  an  "Education  Ad- 
miiiistration"  that  I  am  privileged  U::  rcpre- 
ffnt  Tliore  are  a  cre.it  mat;v  teachers  m 
The  Executive  Branch  and  in  the  Confess. 
P:esidrnt  Johni:on  Is  a  former  teticlicr,  and 
proud  of  it  Sen-uor  M.*NSTi!r.n  t)ie  M,J  :  r -. 
T.":!der.  wa.s  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Miniann,  C'U"To^f^-i-t:.u  C\^- 
Albert,  tlie  Majority  Leader  of  the  House,  was 
a  Riicyjps  Scholar  You  can  go  through  the 
t(.>n  erhelons  of  our  7'>vf r:unc:.t  ai.ri  :■,  ; 
teachers  in  place  after  place 

Tl.is  Administration,  I  want  you  to  know, 
will  not  rest  unti!  every  American  child! 
wherever  he  may  live,  whatever  his  race, 
reiipion.  or  national  origin,  has  all  the  edu- 
cation he  can  usefully  absorb.  The  legis- 
lation which  Congress  enacted  last  year  will 
result  in  profound  changes  not  only  In  edu- 
cation, but  In  our  whole  future  social  and 
economic  life.  The  new  programs  are  going 
to  give  fresh  Impetus  to  people  and  com- 
munities hitherto  left  behind  the  rest  of  our 
nation. 

Under  these  new  circumstances,  you  as  pro- 
fessional educators  will  occupy  key  roles  In 
your  communities.  The  financial  headaches 
of  your  schools  are  not  over — In  the  nature  of 
things,  they  never  will  be — but  for  the  first 
time  many  of  you  will  be  able  to  "think  big." 
You  will  find  that.  In  the  councUs  of  gov- 
ernment, the  educator  will  no  longer  be  sit- 
ting below  the  salt.  Instead,  he  will  be  mov- 
ing a  lot  closer  to  the  head  of  the  table.  In 
the  state  house,  educators  will  no  longer  risk 
being  regarded  merely  as  supplicants.  To- 
morrow, the  educator  will  be  seen  as  a  man 
who  brings  wealth  Into  his  community — and 
not  Just  federal  aid  to  education.  For  quality 
education  attracts  and  holds  business  and  In- 
dustry, creating  new  payroll."  and  new  re- 
sources. Indeed,  a  recent  survey  of  500  of  our 
leading  corporations  showed  that  they  base 
their  decisions  on  the  location  of  new  plants 
first  of  all  upon  the  educational  facilities  of 
a  community  and  Its  commitment  to  their 
further  extension. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  new-  and 
abundantly  deserved — status  In  our  society. 
If  I  can  offer  one  word  of  advice.  It  Is  this: 
Let  no  feelings  of  false  modesty  Induce  you 
not  to  press  your  advantage  to  the  utmost. 

This  new  generation  needs — and  deserves — 
the  best  education  we  can  give  them.  They 
are  fine  young  people,  with  a  great  potential. 
Just  as  Tennessee  Is  the  Volunteer  State.  Oils 
Is  the  volunteer  generation.  Whether  serv- 
ing In  uniform  or  In  shirt-sleeves,  at  home  or 
overseas,  they  are  giving  generously  and  will- 
ingly of  their  best. 

A  nation  that  can  produce  the  kind  of 
young  men  and  women  who  serve  this  na- 
tion In  our  armed  forces,  the  Peace  Corps. 
our  government  ml?slons  overseas.  In  the 
CARE  program,  and  In  the  relief  services  of 
our  great  religious  denominations— a  society 
with  this  degree  of  voluntarism  Is  a  society 
that  has  something  to  commend  itself  to 
history.  Never  at  any  time  has  a  nation  given 
so  much  In  the  cause  of  peace  and  humanity, 
and  expected  so  little  In  return,  as  the  United 
States. 

In  the  years  Immediately  ahead,  our  young 
people  will  be  confronted  with  new  chal- 
lenges wlilch  will  call  upon  ever  ounce  of 
their  energy.  Intelligence  and  dedication. 

They  will  have  the  task,  first  and  foremost, 
of  building  an  enduring  peace — a  peace  which 
win  have  to  be  built  by  a  hundred  thousand 
individual,  positive  acts.    For  peace  will  not 
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be  built  by  any  rrand  eesture  or  miplrnl 
formula.  It  will  be  built  In  the  hot  streets 
and  muddy  fields  of  countries  ":ia;ch  dltl  not 
even  exist  20  years  ago.  It  will  be  built  In 
long  months  of  tireless,  patient  neao'Ution 
over  the  most  minor  of  tntern.atuinal  isfues. 
It  will  be  built  by  people  p<J6  essing  urirq'ui'e 
knowledf^e  of  their  world  rind  its  compiexlfies. 

Our  young  generation  will  have  the  ro?pon- 
BlblUty,  too,  of  making  technological  prog- 
ress the  servant  rather  than  the  master  of 
humanity. 

They  will  have  the  privilege  of  waging  the 
war  against  poverty  which  President  John- 
son has  launched — an  undertaklnt:  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  w'rld. 

But  there  is  one  piece  of  unfinished  bu^^l- 
ness  we  must  not  and  cannot  leave  to  them. 
because  it  Is  far  too  urgent.  We  must  make 
food.  In  fact  as  well  as  In  law.  without  deUiv 
or  equivocation,  the  pledge  of  our  Constitu- 
tion that  all  Americans,  everj-where.  shall 
Ixave  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  blesa- 
IngB  of  our  Republic. 

The  greatest  single  contribution  we  can 
make  to  the  future  of  America  is  to  see  to 
It  that  each  individual  Is  given  every  op- 
portunity to  make  the  most  out  of  his  life. 
We  beckr  heavy  responsibilities  In  this  world. 
and  the  denial  to  anyone  of  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  shouldering  them  weakens  this 
country.  A  century  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
called  America  "the  last,  best  hope  on 
earth" — and  It  still  Is.  * 

Congress  has  recognized  Its  responsibilities 
to  our  new  generation  in  the  historic  school 
legislation  It  adopted  last  year.  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  South — and  particularly 
Senator  Bass,  Senator  Gore.  Congresaman 
GuDER  and  other  Tennessee  Congressnaen — 
worked  hard  to  achieve  this. 

Under  the  formulas  adopted,  the  Southern 
states  will,  as  a  group,  gain  the  most.  We 
expect  the  programs  In  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  bring  1.2  billion 
dollars  to  education  throughout  the  country 
during  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  and 
1.3  billion  In  Its  second.  Roughly  a  half- 
billlon  of  this  will  be  channeled  each  year 
Into  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  South.  They  will  receive  more  than 
their  proportionate  Income  tax  contribu- 
tions. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  All  the  same,  I 
think  wo  should  pay  tribute  here  to  the 
many  legislators  from  high-Income  states 
who  have  consistently,  over  the  last  25  years. 
worked  to  enact  programs  which  would  cost 
their  taxpayers  more  than  they  bring  into 
their  own  states. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  will  help  approximately  seven  million 
educationally  deprived  children  from  low- 
income  families. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  what  the  Act 
means  to  Tennessee.  As  you  know.  It  in- 
cludes several  different  programs. 

Flrat  and  most  substantial  In  dollars,  it 
provides  aid  to  low-Income  districts — that  Is. 
districts  with  a  substantial  number  of  fam- 
Jlles  with  Incomes  of  less  than  two  thousand 
dollars.  Our  estimate  Is  that  this  can  mean 
over  32  million  dollars  for  Tennessee.  The 
indications  are  that  some  300,000  children  in 
this  state  will  benefit  from  this  part  of  the 
Act  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Next,  the  Act  provides  funds  for  school 
libraries  and  textbooks.  Our  estimate  for 
this  Is  over  1.8  million  dollars  for  Tennessee. 

Further,  It  Includes  grants  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  ser\ices. 
estimated  for  Tennessee  at  almost  1.5  million 
dollars. 

Also,  it  offers  grants  to  strengthen  state 
departments  of  education— estimated  at  al- 
most 300.000  dollars  for  Tennessee. 

Another  provision  of  the  Act  authorizes 
the  Office  of  Education  to  step  up  the  Im- 
provement of  education  through  research 
and  development  activities.  Experts  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  Involved  in 


the  planning  of  the  National  Program  of 
Educational  Laboratories,  the  largest  single 
effort  under  this  authority.  Developmental 
contracts  for  nine  such  laboratories  were  ap- 
proved and  announced  on  March  1.  Of  these, 
two  Include  parts  of  Tennessee  In  the  areas 
they  serve — the  Appalachla  and  the  Central 
Mid-Western  Regional  Educational  Labora- 
tories. 

Here,  certainly.  Is  opportunity  for  creative 
Innovation  In  the  schools  of  Tennessee,  as  in 
schools  throughout  the  nation.  Here,  to  re- 
vert to  your  theme  for  this  year,  is  a  new 
challenge  for  a  new  century. 

Tliose  in  our  society  who  most  need  etlu- 
c.ition  too  often  have  been  the  ones  least 
likely  to  receive  It.  Here  I  can  spenk  out  of 
personal  experience.  When  I  was  Mayor  of 
Minneapolis,  one  thing  that  perplexed  me 
was  why  the  best  public  services  wore  In  the 
areas  of  the  city  that  needed  them  the  Ica-st. 
The  newest  schools  were  located  where  peo- 
ple had  the  highest  Incomes:  the  best  play- 
grounds, where  families  had  memberships  In 
country  clubs.  Actually,  the  best  schools, 
playgrounds,  and  other  facilities  ought  to  be 
In  the  areas  that  can  least  afford  them. 
Otherwise,  students  whose  home  environ- 
ment is  drab  and  dulling  all  too  often  find 
their  schools  equally  so. 

We  must  make  our  schools  lively  and  chal- 
lenETing  to  these  youngsters.  We  In  Wash- 
ington can't  tell  you  how  to  do  It,  and  we 
don't  Intend  to  try.  But  we  do  hope  and 
expect  that  you  will  come  up  with  new  and 
eiTective  teaching  techniques  which  will 
make  the  schools  so  Interesting  that  there 
won't  be  any  drop-out.s.  We  can't  afford 
them,  because  we  need  well-educated  peo- 
ple In  our  m.odern,  technologically  advanced 
economv.  Every  school  drop-out  Is  a  poten- 
tial liability  to  him.si-'.f  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  lnt.ernational  implications 
of  education. 

In  hl.s  message  to  Congress  on  this  subject 
a  few  weeks  ago.  President  John.^on  .said: 

"Education  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  na- 
tion's hopes  and  purposes.  It  must  be  at 
the  heart  of  our  International  relations." 

Of  course.  I  am  sure  you  have  felt  this  all 
along.  But  it  Is  new— a  real  landmark  In 
the  history  of  American  education — to  have 
it  stated  as  national  policy. 

The  proposed  Internallon.il  Ediicatlon  Act 
of  19t;6  also  embodies  that  high  commitment. 

The  keystone  of  the  new  program  is  the 
estal3llshment  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  of  a  Center 
for  Educational  Cooperation.  This  will  bring 
Into  "oeing  for  the  first  time  a  general  head- 
quarters for  coordinating  our  work  In  In- 
ternational education. 

The  President  has  directed  that  funds  be 
earmarked  to  strengthen  and  enrich  the  cur- 
riculum relating  to  world  air.iirs  m  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  There  Is  a  pro- 
vision also  for  establishing  a  placement  serv- 
ice to  put  our  teachers  in  posts  abroad,  so 
OS  to  add  to  their  Imernaticna!  experience. 

The  proposed  International  Education  Act 
will  help  our  smaller  colleges  so  that  they  can 
better  equip  their  graduates  with  knowledge 
of  the  outside  world.  It  win  also  support  the 
further  strengtlienlng  of  the  larger  univer- 
sities as  the  nation's  leading  centers  of  ad- 
vanced training  and  research  In  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Memphis  State  University— many  of  whose 
graduates,  I  understand,  are  here — on  Its 
plans  to  e.^tablish  an  Instl'ute  for  the  Study 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  E.istcrn  Europe.  I 
am  ple.\£:ed.  also,  to  hear  that  the  University 
hopes  in  the  future  to  add  a  number  of 
courses  on  China,  and  make  the  Institute 
a  major  center  for  the  study  of  Sino-Sovlet 
affa;rs. 

I  came  back  from  my  recent  trip  to  Asia 
with  a  cle.ir  and  strong  feeling — which,  not 
being  reticent  by  nature,  I  have  frequently 


and  forcefully  sh.arcd  -that  we  Americans 
need  to  know  much  more  about  the  worid 
In  which  we  live — and  particularly  about 
Asia,  with  Its  two  billion  people.  We  are  a 
world  leader,  but  we  have  only  halX-wor'd 
knowledge. 

It  took  World  War  IT  to  bring  us  to  the 
realization  that  we  could  no  longer  Ignore 
Europe.  It  took  Vietnam — the  sorrow,  the 
pain,  and  the  misery  of  that  terrible  strug- 
gle—  to  awaken  us  to  Asia. 

Education  will  become  an  increiisinEjly  im- 
portant part  of  our  aid  program  in  .Asia.  Al- 
ready, for  ex.nmple,  we  have  helped  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  more  than  double 
lis  classrooms,  nearly  triple  enrollment  in 
primnry  schools  in  its  first  decade  of  in- 
dependence, and  stop  tip  Its  enroUmcnt  in 
second.iry  scliouls  by  a  f.ictor  of  better  than 
six  over  the  same  period.  More  and  more, 
we  see  education  as  the  keystone  in  the 
building  of  nations. 

I  like  to  think  that  mankind  will  come 
to  regard  the  Utilted  States,  not  as  a  gen- 
darme amoHf;  nations,  but  as  a  global  center 
of  enlightennient  and  learning. 

I  want  us  to  understand  that.  Import.mt 
as  nticlear  power  is.  the  power  of  the  mind 
and  the  ."pirit  is  more  important.  I  want  the 
world  to  know  that  the  America  of  the  20th 
Century  is  not  only  a  nation  that  steadfastly 
fulfils  its  commitments,  it  is  a  nation  that 
Inquires,  that  seeks  to  learn,  that  honors 
the  scholar  and  the  teacher. 

The  educator  is  already  as  vital  to  our 
International  relations  as  the  diplomat  or 
soldier.  I  can  foresee  a  time  when  he  will 
be  even  more  important^ — the  tl  e  when  co- 
operation rather  than  conflict  Is  the  rule  in 
human  relations  and  when,  in  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah.  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  nor  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more." 


Suicide  and  Alcoholism:  Americans  Look 
the  Other  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OP    RHODE    ISL.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  gave  at  the  74th  annual  banquet 
of  the  East  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, on  June  11,  1066: 
Suicide   and  Alcoholism:    Ameeicams   Look 

THE  Otheb  Wat 
(Rem.arks      by      Repre.sentative      John-      E. 
PocARTV.  Second  Rhode  Island  District,  be- 
fore the  74th  annual  banquet  of  the  East 
Providence  Chamber  of  Ctmmerce.  Meta- 
comet  Country  Club.  June  11.  1966) 
Judge  Welsherj;or.  I'm  ple.ved  to  be  home 
again  this  evening,  to  celebrate  with  you  at 
the    seventy-fourth    annual    dinner    of    the 
East  I*rovidence  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  tcistmaster,  you  are  presiding  at  a  very 
special  event,  because  I  doubt  if  there  are 
many  towns  and  cities  across  the  breadth  of 
the  United  States  whose  Cliambcrs  of  Com- 
merce •  •'ve  an  unbroken  history  of  almost 
three  qu-.rters  of  a  century  of  civic  leader- 
ship. I  hope  you  will  invite  me  back  next 
year,  for  your  diamond  jubilee. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  able  to  salute 
your  guest  of  honor  as  he  completes  his  term 
as  President  of  this  Chamber.  Jim  RelUy 
and  I  went  to  school  together  and  even  after 
all  these  years,  we  are  still  friends.    I  know 
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that  his  stewardship  in  the  past  year  has 
brought  the  aifairs  of  this  organization  for- 
ward, and  that  his  successor  will  take  over 
the  guid.-mce  of  a  strong  and  effective  group. 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  two  subjects  U>- 
ni},'ht  that  are  not  usually  discussed  at  ban- 
quets and  social  e\cnt,s.  But  I  am  going  to 
do  it  anyway,  because  the  time  has  come 
when  ail  of  us.  from  East  Providence.  Rhode 
Island  to  West  San  Diego.  California,  must 
admit  failure  and—what  Is  much  more  hn- 
port.mt — get  some  civic  programs  going  at 
the  National.  State,  city  andeven  neighbor- 
hood levels,  if  we  are  to  change  the  "situa- 
tion I  want  to  discuss  with  you   liere. 

I  am  talking  about  suicide  and  I  am  talk- 
ing about  alcoholism. 

We  have  suicides  In  East  Providence  and 
wc  ha\e  alcoholics  In  East  Providence.  And 
we  don't  do  very  much  to  help  the  man  who 
is  finally  driven  to  kill  himself,  or  the  per- 
son who.se  life  is  wrecked  by  the  bottie. 

The  whole  point  is  that  East  Providence  Is 
not  alone  In  this  neglect.  In  most  parts 
of  this  Nation,  these  are  Tacts  of  living  that 
are — at  worst,  simply  ignored  and  swept  un- 
der the  rung,  or— at  best,  given  lip  service 
rather    than    effective   consideration. 

The  thing  that  Infuriates  me  Is  the  fact 
that  we  know  enough  to  prevent  many 
suicides  and  we  are  beginning  to  collect  some 
knowledge  about  controlling  alcoholism. 
But  we  don't  put  what  we  know  to  use. 

You  know  -Jiat  I  am  deeply  involved.  In 
the  Congress,  with  securing  good  health  leg- 
islation and  appropriating  the  money  neces- 
sary to  make  that  legislation  work. 

It  Is  no  platitude  to  say  that  the  mental 
health  of  the  people  in  any  town  and  in  the 
entire  country  is  our  greatest  resource.  I 
propose  that  wc  put  the  knowledge  and  the 
funds  available  to  us  to  work  immediately 
to  stop  this  human  w.iEtc. 

Lets  look  first  at  suicide  and  suicide  pre- 
vention. 

The  rate  of  suicide  In  the  United  Suites  Is 
ten  suicides  for  every  hundred  thousand 
residents.  Tliat  means  that  every  24  m'n- 
utes.  another  person  kills  himself.  Suicide 
In  this  country  is  the  tenth  leading  cause  of 
death. 

The  facts  are  even  more  shocking  when  you 
begin  to  find  out  who  these  peoale  are 

In  the  armed  forces,  suicide  is  the  second 
cause  of  death. 

A  current  suicide  study  conducted  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Indi- 
cates beyond  doubt  that  adolescents  of  col- 
lege ace  present  the  highest  potential  sui- 
cide risk  group  within  the  pt)pu;ation  The 
ntimber  of  adolescent  suicides  is  low  In  re- 
Ution  to  the  total  population,  but  the  risk  Is 

♦J°H  "'*  ,\5-to-I9  age  group,  suicide  Is  the 

bv  «."  m"  "^  f""'^  "^  ^^•''•^'  exceeded  only 
Dy  accident  and  cancer. 

,.J^  *^*',  ?'^'''^e'''te  group,  suicide  Is  the  sec- 
ond ranking  caiLse  Of  death,  with  the  rate 
for  boys  twice  as  high  as  the  rate  for  girls 

I  know  yoii  a^Too  with  me  that  tragic 'as 
the  sulc.de  of  an  adult  may  be.  It  pales  be- 
side the  tragedy  of  the  child  who  Is  so  lost 
and  lonely  and  confused   that  he  takes  his 

JeL".,*'  'l'"'-;  "^  '^^  ^^  '-hUfiren  in  the  New 
Jersey  school  system  who  committed  suicide 
between  -1960  and  19G3,  we  have  .^ome  In! 
fwmation    that    c.n    and    should    be   acl^d 

Jr.  "n  "°  ''''"'  "''"  '-'^  "'■«  "^  these  voung- 
dil  rh    'f  '"^■^■■'^'P^'t«'-«  fouhcl  out  that-  sulcl- 

Dart  n  ?  ""7  ""'"  ^'^"^'^  ^'^-^  <1°  «°t  take 
part  In   school   activities   outside   the   c'ass- 

•chool  activities  most  children  like 
o^I^'rl  °i  ^i'^'^   *^   youngsters  were  serl- 
b^\Z    ^^,1^  '"  "^^'"g'  «^-e°  '•hough  they 
^  better  than  average  intelligence  ratings 
«ut  the  most  significant  factor  related  to 
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suicide  among  school  children  was  that  In 
every  case  of  suicide  In  the  studv  the  child 
had  no  close  friends. 

In  every  Instance,  the  difference  between 
the  child  who  threatened  suicide  but  did  not 
and  the  child  who  took  his  life  wa«  the  pres- 
ence, or  the  absence,  of  someone  to  whom 
that  kid  felt  close;  someone  he  could  talk  to 
and  someone  who  liked  him  the  way  he  wa.s. 
You  know.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to 
change  that  situation:  all  th.at  takes  is  time 
and  interest  in  these  youngsters. 

Tlie  statistics  go  on  and  on;  and  so  do  the 
stiicides.  But  the  most  tragic  piirt  of  the 
whole  .siid  story  is  that  most  f-uicides  are 
unnecessary.  We  alrc:idy  know  how  ui  pre- 
vent many  of   them.  If  we  want«l   to. 

Dr.  Stanley  Yolles.  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  MentrJ  Health,  tells  me 
that  within  5  years,  given  adequate  support. 
we  could  cut  the  number  of  suicides  In  half 
And  he  adds  that  this  ciui  be  done  with  the 
knowledge  we  already  have — to  say  nothing 
of  the  things  we  could  learn  as  we  went 
along. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  we  are 
m.iklng  a  beginning  in  establishing  a  na- 
tional suicide  prevention  program  this  year 
The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Henlth  Is 
est,iblishlng  a  Center  for  the  Studv  of  Suicide 
Prevention.  This,  a^s  I  say,  Is  a"  beginning 
but  the  success  of  any  such  center  rests  In 
the  long  run  with  the  local  communities. 

Through  this  Center,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  support  research,  pilot  studies 
training  and  consultation.  But  the  acUial 
prevention  programs  must  be  set  up  In  East 
Providence  and  in  San  Francisco  and  In  rtiral 
are.a--.,  if  we  are  to  put  that  Federal  support 
to  work  for  us. 

More  dfxitors  must  be  told  how  to  recognize 
a  person's  cry  for  help  when  he  first  indict tes 
that  he  is  in  deep  trouble. 

In  over  half  the  suicide  deaths,  the  in- 
dividual who  killed  himself  had  Indicated  to 
someone  that  stiicide  wns  on  his  mind 
Sometimes  he  did  It  directly,  by  saving  "I'm 
going  to  shoot  myself."  Sometimes  he 
hinted  at  it  by.  for  example,  asking  "how  do 
you  leave  your  body  to  the  medical  school  " 
But  In  half  the  cases,  the  suicide  had  asked 
for  help  In  one  way  or  another.  What  we 
need  to  know  is  how  we  can  recogtiize  those 
cries  for  help  and  how  we  can  do  somethlntr 
when  we  hear  them. 

The  new  community  mental  health  centers 
which  are  being  built  and  organized  now 
with  grants  from  the  Federal  Government' 
Ciin  help  to  reduce  the  number  of  suicides' 
One  of  the  services  required,  If  a  center  is  to 
receive  Federal  funds,  is  a  psychiatric  em.er- 
gency  service;  and  such  a  service  Is  a  neces- 
sity for  hundreds  of  people  in  a  suicidal 
crisis. 

Very  few  conununltles  todav  have  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  service  for  any  kind 
of  psychiatric  emergency.  If  you  doubt  me 
just  try  to  get  professional  help  for  someone 
who  says  he's  going  to  commit  suicide  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  or  on  a  weekend  or— 
for  that  matter— at  any  time  of  the  dav  in  a 
lot  of  places. 

This,  to  me.  Is  a  shocking  situation:  espe- 
cially since  we  know  what  to  do  I  would 
suggest  that  this  Chamber  of  Commerce 
membership  take  a  look  at  the  situation  here- 
it  isn't  the  responsibility  of  the  doctor  or  the 
policeman  or  the  priest  alone.  Simply  from 
a  dollars-and-cents  point  of  view  It  is  a  civic 
question  and  a  civic  problem.  I  hope  that 
Rhode  Island  takes  .some  leadership  in  avail- 
ing it.self  of  the  help  that  the  new  Suicide 
Prevention  Center  at  the  NIMH  is  prepared 
to  provide  us.  Some  communities  are  going 
to  leap  at  the  opportunity  and  some  are  go- 
ing to  let  It  go  by.  It's  a  brand  new  national 
suicide  prevention  program  and  our  State 
should  participate  at  its  beginnings. 

The  suicide  problem  Is  big  enough,  but  the 
woe  and  trouble  and  waste  of  men's  lives 
caused  by  the  misuse  of  alcohol  in  this  coun- 


try is  so  much  greater  that  It  is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  vLsuallze  it  In  the  national  sense.  I 
think  that  is  one  re:ison  we  have  failed  so 
dismally  up  to  now  In  this  are.a. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  person  who 
likes  his  drinks  and  handles  them,  I'm 
talking  about  the  men  and  women  who  let 
alcohol  wreck  their  own  lives,  the  lives  of 
their  families  and  cause  trouble  wherever 
thev  work. 

There  are  at  least  5  million  alcoholics  In 
this  country  and  nothing  has  been  done 
about  them. 

Oh  I  know.  There  has  been  some  research 
some  treatment  and  some  effective  attempts' 
at  rehabilitation,  but  these  are  ext.'-emely 
insignificant  when  ycu  place  them  beside  the 
total  problem. 

I  have  argued  and  pleaded  and  cajoled - 
from  the  no<jr  of  the  Hou.se.  in  Committf-e 
and  at  many  a  gathering  In  and  out,side 
Washington,  and  up  until  now.  I'm  afraid  I 
haven't  achieved  much.  But  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  this  evening  that  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Ment,:U  Health  has  finallv  organized 
a  National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Alcoholism. 

Now  this.  too.  Is  Just  a  beginning,  and  I'm 
sorry  to  say  that  wc  do  not  know  as  much 
about  preventing  alcoholism  as  we  do  about 
preventing  suicide.  But  we  know  more  even 
about  the  control  of  alcoholism,  than  we  are 
putting  to  u.se. 

This  new  Center.  If  it  does  what  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  do.  can  put  the  pieces  of  our  knowl- 
edge together  In  a  usable  package  so  that 
community  services  can  do  a  lot  more  th  in 
to  throw  a  drunk  into  j.all  and  hope  that 
he  will  sleep  it  o.f  and  then  leave  town 

Research  Into  the  cause  and  cont-oi'and 
treatment  of  alcoholism  has  improved  In  the 
pa.st  ten  years  and  many  more  competent 
investigators  are  becoming  Interested  in  the 
problem.  If  we  give  them  the  monev  and 
the  trained  personnel  they  need  we  can 
speed  things  up  because  the  new  Center  can 
pull  the  knowledge  together  and  get  it  out 
to  the  conmiunlty  where  it  can  do  some 
good. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  mere  rs- 
tab  ishment  of  such  a  Center  will  solve  our 
problems,  but  at  lea«t  It  can  exert  some 
national  leadership  In  developing  and  coor- 
dinating a  scientific  progr<un. 

The  NIMH  can  put  a  number  of  experts 
to  work  on  various  parts  ol  this  program 
to  accelerate  activity  in  everything  from' 
basic  research  In  the  biological  effects  of 
alcohol  on  man  to  the  kinds  of  treatment 
and  counselling  that  can  be  provided  to 
alcoholics  and  members  of  their  famUles  in 
Uiclr  home  communities. 

In  the  long  run.  It  will  take  more  monev 
and  more  trained  personnel  to  do  this  lob 
because  this  Is  only  a  beginning 

If  tile  new  National  Center  cAn  come  up 
With  some  answc.-^s- even  on  a  trial  bp sis- 
communities  can  test  them  out. 

Here  again,  the  communltv  with  a  new 
mental  health  center  m.iv  have  the  best  op- 
portunity to  solve  at  least  part  of  its  alcohol 
problem. 

Some  of  the  new  Centers  plan  to  provide 
emergency  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  alcoholics  In  the  same  facilities 
Where  per.'^ons  with  other  psvchlatrlc  prob- 
lems are  treated.  Others  are  pinnni-i-  <--na- 
rate  services  for  alcoholics.  Howev'er  'ro 
matter  what  the  pattern  for  treatment  mav 
be.  the  new  National  Center  for  the  Preven'- 
t:on  and  Control  of  Alcoholism  will  be  ab'e 
to  provide  support  for  commumtv  programs 
in  several  ways. 

The  Institute's  Regional  offices  win  handle 
local  requests  for  help  in  setting  up  treat- 
ment and  educaUonal  programs.  It  will  take 
more  trained  people  to  do  this  Job.  and  Fed- 
eral funds  available  for  grants  to  training 
facilities  can  make  this  possible. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  further  detail  this  eve- 
ning on  the  mechanics  necessary   to  make 
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theee  two  new  Centers  e:Tective  But  I  did 
want  to  tell  you  about,  them  so  :...\t  East 
Providence  and  other  Rhode  I.=i!.ind  CDirsmii- 
nltlea  can  take  advanuige  of  the  help  tiiey 
will  have  to  offer. 

Because  we  can  all  be  sure  of  one  thing. 
Suicides  and  stlcohollcs  will  not  disappear, 
even  If  we  look  the  other  way.  We  have 
done  thl«  so  long  that  today,  no  matter 
where  we  look,  we  see  the  tniglc  results  of 
the  uncontrolled  use  of  alcohol,  and  in  too 
many  directions,  we  see  the  headlines  on 
suicide  or  the  man  Jumpins;  off  the  bridge. 
And  then  we  sae  what  the  fact  of  th'it  un- 
pr«vented  suicide  does  to  the  family,  the 
friends  and  the  coliengues  left  behind. 

Aa  modem  Americans — even  though  we. 
personally,  may  never  have  been  affected  by 
someone's  self-inflicted  death,  or  never  have 
been  hurt  by  the  alcoholic  tragedy  of  a  per- 
sonsU  friend — we  know  that  a  healthy  com- 
munity Is  made  up  of  healthy  IndJvldu.vls. 

Health  and  health  services  are  now  com- 
munity business  and  a  civic  concern.  So, 
only  with  a  personal  investment  on  all  our 
parte  can  this  or  any  other  community  in  the 
United  State*  become  a  healthy  place  In 
which  to  live. 
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A  4-year  Term  for  Congressmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20. 1966 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  enclose  the  testimony  that  I  presented 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  in  support  of  my 
House  Joint  Resolution  412.  a  4-year 
term  for  Congressmen.  Even  though  my 
term  of  ofiQce  expires  this  year.  I  feel  that 
a  4-year  term  for  Congressmen  will  mean 
better  service  on  the  part  of  a  number  of 
dedicated  public  servants,  and  I  surely 
hope  that  my  colleagues  who  agree  with 
me  will  continue  to  work  for  this  goal. 
My  testimony  follows: 

A  4-TKAm  Tbrm  for  Congressmen 
(Testimony  of  Hon.  D.  R.  "BnxT"  Matthiws, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitution- 
al Amendments  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  In  support  of  House  Joint 
ReooluUon   413) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  In  behalf  of  HJ.  Res.  412. 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  four  year  term  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  My  resolution 
Is  similar  to  H.J.  Res.  394.  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Cheu,  which  provider 
for  half  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlvee  to  be  elected  each  two  years,  ^ 
nearly  equal  as  possible.  Half  of  the  Mem- 
bers would  be  elected  for  two  years  and  half 
for  four  yetirs,  by  lot,  after  the  first  election 
or  changes.  My  resolution  further  provides 
that  Incumbent  Members  of  the  House  may 
not  resign  to  seek  any  other  elective  office 
unless  vacant  when  sought. 

The  present  two  year  term  for  Representa- 
tives was  instituted  by  the  frajners  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  belief  that  such  a  term 
would  be  sufficiently  long  to  enable  Members 
of  the  House  to  come  to  giipe  with  public  Is- 
sues and  to  give  the  beet  of  themselves  to  the 
resolution  of  these  Issues,  and  yet  sufficiently 
short  so  that  they  would  be  placed  under  the 


necessity  of  keeping  the  rights  and  legiti- 
mate Liu^rests  of  their  coustltuents  In  tJie 
forefront  of  their  thinking  and  acting. 

The  factors  Involvetl  m  public  Lssuee  have 
cha.nged  so  completely  and  have  become  so 
enormously  ct>mp!ex  and  hltrhly  teclinlcal 
that  the  two  year  term  for  MeIn^>e^s  of  the 
House  has  not  only  ceased  to  further  the 
aims  that  the  Piiunding  Fathers  had  in  mind 
but  actu:ii;y  frustrates  their  attainment. 

Consider.  If  you  please,  some  of  the  public 
l.-^sues  with  which  Members  of  the  H  ju.=e  are 
concerned  and  which  were  not  their  concern 
during  the  enrly  diiys  of  the  Republic.  To- 
div.  CongTe.=s  must  confront  the  problem  of 
unen-pl  >ymcr.t  caused  by  technologicnl  In- 
novntion.  It  has  alloc.ited  to  Itself  the  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  our 
public  schools.  It  must  seek  const;\nt  reso- 
lution of  the  conflict  between  manaE;ement 
and  labor.  It  must  determine  the  future 
of  our  technological  effort  In  space.  It  mu.st 
Judae  the  needs  of  our  urban  centers  with 
respect  to  such  things  as  housing  and  mass 
tr.msit.  It  must  respond  to  the  problem.? 
of  agriculture.  It  mu.'?t  determine  the  role 
of  government  In  experimental  research  In 
the  physical  sciences.  It  must  pass  laws  In 
the  area  of  our  national  security  that  are 
becoming  tremendously  more  complex.  It 
must  evaluate  the  mounting  problems  of 
b.inkmg  and  currency.  It  Is  being  urged  to 
corisider  more  and  more  legislation  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights. 

We  could  continue  with  examples  of  the 
re.cponsibillties  of  Congress  today,  which  did 
not  confront  our  forebears  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic.  I  maintain  that,  If  Con- 
gress is  to  continue  to  fulfill  the  duties  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  .American  people,  each 
and  every  Representative  In  the  Hou.'e,  from 
the  freshman  member  to  the  most  senior, 
must  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  comprehensive 
gra.sp  of  social  factors  and  an  Insight  Into 
the  moral  obligations  Implicit  in  complex 
social  situations,  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  work  of  legislation.  I  maintain  that  a 
four  year  term  for  m.embers  enhances  their 
opportunity  in  the  Hcnise  of  Representatives 
to  acquire  that  practical  grasp  and  moral  In- 
sight. Our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment envisaged  lawmakers  who  would  be 
able  in  a  reflective  and  objective  attitude  to 
consider  the  vital  Issues  of  the  day.  Two 
years  Is  simply  too  short  a  time. 

Consider  the  sitvMt :r.n  of  the  new  Congres.s- 
man.  He  mu.-t.  fir.=it  of  all.  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  procedure  by  which  Congress 
conducts  the  public  business.  He  must  nec- 
e.s.^ari!y  do  this  before  he  gets  down  to  the 
public  buslnes.?  Itself.  Tills  procedure  must 
become  second  nature  to  him  and  he  must 
become  a  real  member  of  the  family  before 
he  can  begin  to  realize  his  jKitcntialities  as 
a  legislator.  He  must  organize  his  ofT.^e  staff, 
hire  assistants  and  .asslsm  Jobs  in  such  a  way 
.as  to  provide  hlm.«elf  with  the  best  p<>Ksible 
service.  It  is  no  small  task  .and  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  tmie,  e.~peclally  in 
the  b'^sflnning.  The  new  Congressman  has 
been  ?ent  to  Congress  by  his  constituents  to 
deal  wTtli  national  l.ssucs  and  to  perform  the 
public  bustnefs.  Two  years,  I  believe,  even 
without  considering  the  time  required  to  get 
an  office  staff  In  motion,  is  not  enough  time 
to  acc;uire  the  understanding  of  the  great 
isiiues  that  f.ice  this  Republic. 

Now.  no  sooner  has  Uie  new  Congre.-ssman 
been  elected,  no  sc>oner  has  he  arrived  to 
undertake  his  legisljiUve  duties,  than  he  Is 
comfX'lled  to  face  up  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
election. With  a  two-year  term,  the  very  next 
year  is  an  election  year  for  the  Representative 
during  the  F^rst  Session  of  Congress.  His 
whole  political  future,  in  order  to  remain  in 
a  position  to  represent  most  effectively  his 
f)oUtlc.al  spectrum,  depend.^  on  his  re-electloru 
Can  it  be  e.^pected  of  him  that  he  will  not 
feel  pre.ssured  to  devote  a  good  part  of  his 
energy  to  maintaining  the  Support  of  Ills 
constituents? 


During  my  fourteen  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  have  only  had  op{X)sitiou  in  three 
primary  elections  and  I  have  had  no  op- 
ponent In  the  general  elections.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  me  during  my  fourth  year  in 
Congress  to  absent  myself  for  six  weeks  to 
campaign  and.  again,  after  ten  years  in  Con- 
gress it  w.os  necessary  for  me  to  .ibsent  myself 
for  approximately  the  same  amount  of  time, 
while  this  last  year  I  was  away  for  approxi- 
mately four  months  in  a  primary  campaiya 
tliat.  I  regret  to  say,  was  tmsucces.sful. 

For  the  record,  may  I  be  permitted  to  point 
out  that  when  the  Florida  State  LegUla- 
ture  combined  my  Ei(;Iith  Con;;ret;^-ion.il  Dis- 
trict with  the  Ninth  Congressional  District, 
represente.:!  by  my  friend  and  opponent.  I 
had  ten  thousand  less  re^^i^t'T'.d  Dem'-cr.-. ic 
voters  In  my  district  than  he  had  in  his. 
This  w.is  a  disadv:intage  that  I  could  not 
overcome.  To  go  on,  however,  with  the  prob- 
lem of  absence  from  Conryc^s.  both  I  and  my 
opponent,  let  me  repeat,  were  away  for  ap- 
proximately four  months  of  this  .Second  Ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-Ninth  Congress.  We,  in 
Florida,  are  fortunate  In  that  our  prun.ory 
elections  are  over  Ln  May  and  we  have  a 
chance  to  be  pre.sent  for  the  debate  and 
votes  on  most  of  the  critical  Issues  facing 
Congress.  From  January  of  this  ye:ir 
through  May  3,  the  date  of  our  first  primary 
election  in  Florida,  there  were  82  quorum 
calls  and  yea  and  nay  votes  In  the  House. 
Since  then,  as  of  July  1.  there  have  been  75, 
and  there  probably  will  be  at  least  that  many 
more  before  this  session  of  Congress  is  ad- 
journed. However,  those  of  my  colleagues 
in  Florida  who  have  Republican  opposition 
must  concern  themselves  about  the  cam- 
paign before  the  November  election. 

Let  me  emphasize  that,  Ln  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  stressing  problems  of  a  Congress- 
man Is  how  to  campaign  and  remain  an  ef- 
fective Member  of  Congress  during  that  pe- 
riod of  campaigning.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  campaigning  should  be  done  the 
year  around.  The  question  is,  that  since 
Congress  now  meets  ten,  eleven,  and  even 
twelve  months  a  ycjix.  at  what  time  of  the 
session  would  you  get  official  permission  to 
go  home  and  campaign?  The  adjournment 
dates  of  Congress  during  the  past  six  years 
have  been  as  follows:  In  1960.  on  September 
1;  In  1961,  on  September  27.  In  1962,  on  Oc- 
tober 13;  m  1963,  on  December  30:  In  1964,  on 
October  3;  and  last  year,  1965,  on  October 
23.  Tills  year  most  of  us,  I  believe,  would 
agree  that  we  are  certainly  going  to  be  here 
for  several  more  months. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  negative  effect  of 
a  Congressman's  absence,  due  to  campaign- 
ing, on  his  committee  work.  In  Congress,  at 
we  know,  legislation  Is  largely  by  committee. 
The  precise  and  tedious  details  of  legislation 
are  the  responsibilities  of  the  committees. 
The  Congressman's  presence  is  as  essential  in 
a  committee  meeting  as  it  Is  during  the  de- 
bate and  final  vote  on  an  Issue  on  the  Floor 
of  the  House. 

So,  certainly.  If  a  Congressman  could  be 
elected  for  a  four  year  term,  the  fact  of  ab- 
senteeism should  be  tremendously  reduced. 
I  believe  that  a  four  year  term  would  give 
a  Member  of  Congress  a  more  secure  feeling 
which,  in  turn,  would  give  him  a  freedom 
which  he  must  have  In  order  to  devot*  him- 
self, heart  and  soul,  to  his  legislative  duties, 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  concern  for  po- 
litical success  and  devotion  to  legislative 
duty  are  necessarily  contradictory.  They 
may  or  may  not  be.  The  motivation  in- 
volved In  one  Is  likely  to  be  different  from 
that  Involved  In  the  other.  Elected  Repre- 
sentatives are  not  meant  to  enjoy  absolute 
political  security.  That  would  contradict 
the  meaning  and  efficacy  of  representative 
government,  but  the  relative  political  inse- 
cvurlty  and  apprehension  engendered  by  too 
frequent  elections  are  obstacles,  I  maintain, 
to  wholehearted  devotion  to  the  public  busi- 
ness. I  say  this  in  the  knowledge  of  the  num- 
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bers  of  Congressmen  who,  much  to  their 
credit,  have  risen  above  such  Insecurity  and 
have  demonstrated  complete  dedication  to 
the  public  business  to  be  done  In  Washine- 

ton.  ^ 

It  Is  my  conviction,  Mr.  Chalrm.TJi,  that 
both  the  future  role  of  Congress  In  national 
affairs  and  the  fund:. mental  Interests  of 
constituents  would  be  enhanced  by  the  four 
year  term  for  Representatives. 

M.'.   Chairman.   I  believe  that   the  funda- 
mental interests  of  our  constituents  are.  fir.<--t. 
the  preservation  of  genuinely  representative 
government.    By  this.  I  mean  that  the  rights 
and   Interests   of   constituents    are   put    for- 
ward and  effectively  represented  In  the  very 
process  by  which  we  formulate  law.     If  Con- 
gressmen   are    handicapped    in    acquiring    a 
comprehensive   grasp   of   difficult   and   com- 
plex   problems    so    that   cffectue    power    be- 
gins to  p.asK  to  the  Executive  Branch,  to  that 
extent,   the  rlght.s  and   Interests   of  constit- 
uents will  not  be  projxTly  represented  In  Uie 
process    of    making    decisions    which    affect 
their    lives.      The    second    fundamental    In- 
terest of  constituents  Is  the  public  Interest 
as   It   Incorporates   their  own   legitimate  In- 
terests.    Certainly   It   would   be    to   the  ad- 
vantage   of    the    American    people,    as    con- 
stituents  of   the   House   of   Representatives, 
for  each  member  to  be  given  a  better  chance' 
to    contribute    a    comprehensive    knowledge 
of  f.actors  and  a  deeper  moral  Insight  tow.ard 
a  furtherance  of  the  public  interc.st.     With 
a  better  ch.mce  to  deal  with  the  public  Issues 
which  a  four  year  term  would  afford,  every 
Member  of  the  House  would  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate more  conclusively  his  qualifications 
as   a   lawmaker   and    constituents   would   be 
able  to  Judge  his  qualifications  more  effec- 
tively. 

I  believe  that  a  four  year  term  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congre-s  would  reduce  expenditures 
for  political  purposes  and  to  me  this  Is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  problems  which  de- 
mands our  attention  as  we  consider  this  Im- 
portant matter.  I  believe  that  on  the  aver- 
age a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
aUves.  to  be  re-elected  when  he  Is  opposed, 
has  to  spend  fifty  tJiousand  dollars.  Some 
Members  of  Congress  have  to  spend  two  or 
three  tunes  this  amount.  Others  spend  less. 
Up  until  this  current  year,  during  my  four- 
teen years  in  Congress,  I  have  only  had  to 
spend  a  little  over  thirty  thousiind  dollars 
In  all  my  campaigns,  m'v  expenditures  for 
the  primary  campaign  this  vear  amounted 
to  aiiproximatcly  fifty  thousand  dollars  The 
adequate  financing  of  a  political  campaign 
Is,  let  me  repeat,  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
that  confronts  us. 

If  only  Americans  would  Individually  give 
a  small  amount  to  the  candidate  of  their 
choice  without  extracting  from  him  anv  po- 
UUcal  promise!  But,  seemingly  they  are 
not  going  to  do  this.  It  means  then  that 
If^ou  h.ive  a  campaign  everv  two  ye.irs  you 
are  going  to  have  to  spend  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  seeking  campaign  coiitribu- 
tlon.=i.  that  do  not  obligate  you.  In  sufficient 
amounts  to  carry  on  the  neccssarv  advertis- 
ing program  th:u  is  es.sential  to  being  elected 
Surely  I  believe  we  can  agree  that  to  run  a 
campaign  every  four  ye:irs  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  to  run  one  everv  two  vears  I 
recognize  that  this  matter  is  of  basic  'in- 
terest to  the  candidate  and  not  to  the  con- 
stituent. I  maint:!in,  however,  that  with  less 
worry  about  the  financial  a.-^nects  of  cam- 
palenim;,  the  Con,CTes.sm:in  can  applv  him- 
self to  the  problems  of  his  constltuencv  In  a 
much  more  effective  fashion. 

In  concIu.slon,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  a  four  year  term  wouid  advance 
the  interests  of  Congress,  .as  such:  the  In- 
terests of  Congressmen:  and  the  Interests 
w  the  American  people  as  constituents  of  the 
Mouse  of  Represcnt.itives.  Let  me  add  that 
Ma  defeated  Congressman  a  four  vear  term 
wiu  be  of  no  help  to  me.  It  will,  though  In 
my  opinion,   be   of  tremendous  value  to  a 
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number  of  dedicated  public  servants  vboee 
service  to  our  country  wUl  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. 


Large  Ice  Cube  Caoses  Large  Headache 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HO.N.  JOHN  R.  SCHIWIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20,  1966 
Mr.  SCHMroHAUSER.     Mr   Speaker 
the  article  which  I  am  about  to  insert 
in  the  Record  conceals  in  a  colorful  title 
what  could  have  been  a  tragic  situation. 
This  article,  written  by  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  is  commander  of  the  Quad  City 
Squadron  of  the  U.S.  Power  Squadrons 
for    their    publication    the   Ensism,    de- 
scribes the  Ice  jam  which  occurred  in 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Davenport  Iowa 
this  February.    In  graphic  terms  'cmdr' 
Alan  Hathaway  tells  of  the  danger  which 
the  ice  jam  brought  to  the  Quad  Ciues 
area  and  of  a  possible  long-range  pre- 
ventive measure,  that  of  maintaining  an 
Ice-free  channel  to  Dubuque.  Iowa. 

A  resolution  providing  for  a  study  of 
the  feaslbiUty  of  such  an  undertaking 
has  been  approved  at  my  urging  by  the 
Public  'Works  Committee  and  I  hope  that 
this  Is  but  the  first  step  in  maintaining 
year-round  navigation  on  this  section  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

Large  Ice  Cttbe  CAtJSEs  Large  Headache 

(By    Cmdr.    Alan    D.    Hathaway.    AP,    Quad 

City  Squadron) 

Wh.at  do  you  do  with  an  ice  cube  10  miles 

long    up   to    12    feet    thick,   and   one   river 

wide? 

In  February  1966,  a  quirk  of  nature  re- 
Introduced  an  age-old  problem  that,  under 
most  circumstances,  ha^  no  ready  solution. 
The  Upper  Mississippi  River  and  many  other 
northern  rivers  periodically  suffer  from  Ice 
Jams,  but  the  Jam  this  winter  had  partic- 
ular Eignificance.  not  only  because  of  Its 
huge  size,  but  also  because  Itjs  location 
threatened  to  flood  the  Quad  Cities  of  Daven- 
port and  Bettendorf,  la.,  and  Rock  Island 
and  MoUne,  HI.,  for  the  second  time  In  10 
months. 

Just  11  months  ago,  the  area  suffered  the 
worst  flood  In  history,  due  to  the  rampaging 
Mississippi.  Now  the  extreme  cold  tempera- 
ture that  prevailed  for  a  10-day  period 
follow  ng  an  early  breakup  of  unusually 
heavy  ice,  cau.sed  an  ice  Jam  below  Davenport 
that  grew  dally  and  llterallv  froze  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Missi.-.^lppi.  As  much  as  40 
percent  of  the  fJow  was  being  held  back 
and  at  one  time  the  water  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  Jam  was  lO  feet  higher  than  at  the 
lower  end,  10  mUes  downstream! 

Local  anxiety  w:is  high,  as  one  Squadron 
member  can  attest  after  many  sleepless 
nlL-ht^s.  (His  house  Is  on  an  island  that  w-^s 
surrounded  by  Ice!)  Much  discussion  was 
generated  as  to  the  best  method  of  breaking 
the  Jam.  An  early  and  logical  suggestion 
aynamlte,  was  vetoed  by  the  State  of  Iowa' 
on  advice  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, as  too  dangerous  and  probably  too 
neffectual  n  such  a  large  accumulation  of 
ice.  It  was  estlmat.ed  that  one  million 
pounds  of  dynamite  would  be  needed! 

Finally,  experts  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers were  brought  in  to  survey  the  problem, 
and  their  conclusion  was  that,  if  it  couldn't 
be  blown  up.  It  must  be  melted. 


The  use  of  lamp  black  spread  over  the 
•urface  of  the  Ice  to  absorb  the  sun's  heat 
and  thtis  melt  the  Ice  rapidly  was  suggested. 
This  method  had  been  used  in  salt-water 
harbors  In  Russia,  with  good  results,  but 
there  was  no  record  of  Its  use  on  fresh  watr-r. 
Another  way  of  melting  the  Ice.  through  the 
application  of  salt,  was  considered.  But  t!;e 
temperatures  were  too  cold,  and  the  towns 
downstream  use  the  Mississippi  River  water 
for  drinking  purposes.  The  chance  of  pollu- 
tion almcst  ruled  this  choice  out. 

Colonel  Howard  B.  Coflman,  Jr,.  District 
Engineer  of  the  Rock  Isl.and  District  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  decided  to  implement  sev- 
eral lest  plans  as  yet  unprovcn.  In  one  of 
them,  coal  dust.  Instead  of  lamp  black,  was 
spread  from  crop-dusting  planes  and  heli- 
copters over  the  lower  end  of  the  gorge  to 
cause  heat-abscrptlon  melting.  In  another 
plan,  calcium  chloride  was  spread  over  the 
ice  in  other  are!\s  to  cause  chemical  melting. 
Although  It  was  felt  that  this  chemical  would 
cause  the  least  poUutlon  of  the  stream  it 
was  tried  only  in  small  quantities. 

Another  way  to  solve  the  problem  was  to 
try  and  break  up  the  Ice  with  icebreakers. 
But  the  only  Icebreaker  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
Elppl  was  located  100  miles  upstream  and 
frozen  In  the  Ice.  The  Icebreaker  from  St 
Louis  was  available,  but  not  powerful  enough 
and,  besides.  Lock  20.  downstream,  was  out 
of  operation  for  repairs. 

Some  solution  had  to  be  found;  already 
the  water  was  four  feet  over  flood  stage  in 
the  city  of  Davenport.  Mayors,  governors, 
congressmen,  senators,  generals,  admirals. 
experts,  and  citizens — all  came  to  Davenport 
to  survey  the  Jam  and  make  suggestions. 

Two  large  towboats  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  cutter  from  St.  Louis  flnailv  arrived 
at  the  scene,  after  hasfv  repairs  were  com- 
pleted to  Lock  20  at  Canton.  Mo.  Tlie  two 
boats  worked  as  a  team,  with  one  breaking 
a  path  through  the  ice  and  the  other  keep- 
ing the  channel  cleared  downstream. 

Finally,  the  combination  of  coal  dust  cal- 
cium chloride,  bo.its,  and  the  return  o' 
warmer  temperatures  broke  the  Jam! 

The  follow-up  tests  showed  that  the  coal 
dust  melted  three  inches  of  ice,  the  calcu-n 
chloride  melted  up  to  10  Inches,  and  the 
boat.s  broke  a  path  200  feet  wide  through  the 
Jam. 

The  water  went  down  after  the  third  high- 
est flood  in  the  area's  history,  caused  by  Ice 
blocking  the  river.  Old  Man  River  Is  back 
to  norma]  now,  but  there  will  be  much  fur- 
ther diEcu.^ion  as  to  the  best  way  to  break 
up  another  ice  Jiun  In  his  gullet,  should  it 
occur  next  winter. 

Some  solution  to  the  problem  may  be 
forthcoming  from  legUslation  Introduced  bv 
Congressman  John  S<  hmiph.m'ser  of  Iowa' 
He  requests  a  feasibility  report  from  the 
Gonis  of  Engineers  on  a  12-month  navigation 
season  on  Uie  Upper  Mississippi  as  far  north 
as  Dubuque,  la.  This  would  go  far  toward 
incre-.sed  flood  control,  the  major  aim  of  this 
legislative  action. 


Rusk  in  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 


or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  NEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  circum- 
stances are  proplUous  for  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk's  tour  of  the  Par  East. 

In  fact,  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bui- 
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letin  describes  the  atmosphere  In  that 
part  of  the  world  as  Improved  far  beyond 
anything  that  could  have  been  predicted 
6  months  ago. 

The  newspaper  remarks  that  Secretary 
Rusk  could  report  military  and  political 
advances  in  South  Vietnam.  And  It  de- 
clares that  striking  changes  In  the  entire 
area  would  not  have  taken  place  had  not 
the  United  States  held  firm  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Because  this  Is  an  aspect  of  the  Secre- 
tary's trip  that  should  not  be  overlooked, 
I  Include  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Secret  ART  Rusk  in  the  P.\r  East 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  Is  making  a  Par 
East  tour  In  an  atmosphere  Unproved  far  be- 
yond anything  that,  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted six  months  ago.  Mr.  Rusk  could  not 
report  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Oraganlzatlon  In  Canberra, 
Australia,  that  peace  in  Viet  Nam  was  only  a 
day  or  two  away,  but  he  could  say  that  the 
military  situation  was  never  better  and  that 
Saigon's  political  troubles  had  eased. 

But  It  iB  the  change  in  the  region  outside 
Viet  Nam  that  la  the  most  striking,  a  change 
that  would  not  have  taken  place  had  the 
United  States  not  made  the  stand  it  has  In 
support  of  South  Viet  Nam.  The  Red  Chi- 
nese-Indonesian axis  has  been  broken  and  the 
Sukarno  guerrilla  campaign  against  Malaysia 
baa  gone  with  It.  Nine  Asian  countrleo  have 
created  an  Asian  and  Pacific  Council,  and  the 
defunct  Association  of  Southeast  Asia  ha* 
been  revived.  The  talk  is  going  beyond  eco- 
nomic and  technical  collaboration  toward 
establishing  a  pyermanent  organism. 

Mr.  Rusk  win  visit  Tokyo,  Taipei,  Manila 
and  Seoul  before  returning  to  Washington, 
aU  of  which  capitals  are  involved  In  what 
may  be  called  the  new  Asian  spirit.  The 
secretary  will  find  Japan  cautiously  emerging 
from  It*  postwar  Isolation  and  playing  a  lead- 
ing role  In  the  formation  of  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  CouncU.  This  is  aU  to  the  good,  and 
It  heralds  the  necessity  for  a  realignment  in 
the  not  distant  future  of  our  relations  with 
Japan. 

The  light  Is  stlU  dim,  but  it  is  brighter  than 
any  that  the  secretary  has  had  to  travel  by 
In  previous  Journeys  to  the  Par  Bast. 


Addret*  bj  G>ii^estmaii  Graham  Purceli 
at  die  Conference  of  the  Americas  oa 
"Malnatrition  a«  a  Vital  Factor  ia  De- 
Tclopment,"  at  the  Hotel  El  Continental, 
Panama,  June  20,  1966 


The  Late  Police  Chief  WUliam  H.  Parker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CALrFowriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Police  Chief 
Parker  was  one  of  our  Nation's  great  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  one  of  the  new 
breed  of  men  who  helped  to  revolution- 
ize the  police  profession  In  the  United 
States. 

He  will  be  rememljered  both  for  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  his  depart- 
ment and  for  the  personal  standard  of 
Integrity  which  he  maintained. 

He  was  equal  to  the  challenges  of  the 
unique  period  In  which  he  lived.  He 
distinguished  himself  during  a  time  of 
great  tension  and  strife  In  American 
society. 

We  hope  that  he  was  not  irreplaceable. 
But  to  his  great  credit  there  is  much  evi- 
dence to  suggest  he  was. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TE.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ri-cently 
the  Hou.se  of  Represeiituli'>es  pas.scd  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  Food  For  Freedom 
Act  of  1966.  Within  days  after  the  Hou^je 
action,  a  very  exciting  demonstration  ;6f 
Latin  America  on  the  move  .-.n  the  war 
against  hunger  was  given  in  Panama 
when  more  than  175  Latin  American 
leaders  representing  17  countries,  from 
government,  business,  church  organiza- 
tions, and  other  volunUiry  groups  met 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  for 
Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Conference  was  to  build  an 
action  program  for  a  campaign  against 
malnutrition.  The  theme  of  the  Con- 
ference was  "Malnutrition — A  Vital  Fac- 
tor in  Soclo-Economlc  Development." 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  Conference,  a 
document  was  prepared  which  has  be- 
come knowTi  among  those  who  partici- 
pated as  the  "Charter  of  Panama  for 
Children." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ufe  in  Latin  America 
continues  to  be  very  grim.  Recently  the 
World  Health  Organization  released 
some  tragic  fsicts: 

Among  children  aged  one  to  four,  about 
half  the  deaths  are  att.-lbutable  to  malnu- 
trition. 

From  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn  In 
every  second  coffin  carried  toward  a  grave  la 
the  body  of  a  child  who  could  live  no  longer 
than  five  years. 

Added  to  this  is  the  recent  report  by 
some  leading  nutritionists  in  Latin 
America  that  by  any  standard  accepta- 
ble in  the  United  States.  7  out  of  10  peo- 
ple in  Latin  America  w  ould  be  considered 
malnourished. 

Action  is  indeed  needed.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  very  proud  to  annoimce 
that  a  fellow  Texan  and  good  friend,  the 
distingiiished  Congressman  Graham  Pur- 
cell,  addressed  that  Conference  and 
brought  to  the  Latin  American  leaders 
the  strong  conviction,  presented  just  a 
few  days  before  when  the  vote  was  taken 
on  the  Freedom  From  Hunger  Act,  that 
the  American  people  are  committed  to 
freedom  from  hunger  for  all  men.  Surely 
he  spoke  for  all  of  us  when  he  said: 

We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  support  those 
governments  and  those  people  who  are  com- 
mitting their  own  resources  to  the  War 
Against  Hunger. 

Carry  home  to  your  countries  the  message 
ttiat  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress .  .  .  and  all  our  fellow  countrymen, 
>are  committed  to  that  battle. 

I  believe  his  speech  is  a  message  not 
only  for  the  Latin  American  leaders 
present  In  Panama,  but  I  believe  this 
speech  is  truly  a  useful  message  to  all 


peoples  who  have  a  national  vrtll  and 

determination  to  help  themselves  in  the 

struggle  against  want. 
Congressman  Purcell's  speech  follows : 

Addrzss  bt  Congressman  Graham  Pttrceix 
.\t  tub  coi'tference  of  thk  americas  on 
MALNi^TRmoN  AS  A  VrrAi.  Pactob  in  Db- 

VEXOPMENT,  Pan.\ma,  June  20,  1966 
I  wfloorre  this  opportunity,  and  conrider 
It  a  great  privilege  to  share  with  you,  t!ie 
leaders  In  the  campaign  again.st  malnuirl- 
tion.  some  of  the  concern  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  some  of  tlie  lec^LsIutive 
ixclivities  of  the  United  States  Congress 
which  are  planned  to  help  those  who  arc 
underfed  and  undernourished. 

President  Jolinson  has  talcen  a  bold  lead 
In  the  fight  against  hunger.  Ho  h.-ts  made  the 
p>osltion  of  our  people  clear  in  his  messac^cs 
to  the  Congress  .  .  .  and  the  Congress  has 
responded.  They  have  Indicated  by  their 
actions  and  speeches  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  fight  the  people  of  my  country  prefer  to 
re-^pond  to     .  .  .  The  War  against  Hunger 

Willie  the  United  States  Is  generally 
thought  of  as  being  affluent  and  Its  people  as 
being  well-fed,  our  Congress  has  recognized 
that  we  are  not  without  our  own  problems 
involving  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Mindful  of  this,  and  of  the  economic  ad- 
vantages that  accrue  to  a  society  where  each 
and  every  member  Is  properly  nourished. 
President  Johnson  recently  proposed  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  The  Congre.ss, 
fully  aware  that  chUdrcn  are  one  of  our 
most  valuable  assets,  is  cuirently  working 
on  this  propKJsal. 

Specifically,  the  Congress  Is  trying  to  ex- 
pand the  National  School  Lunch  Program  to 
reach  more  needy  children.  The  program 
already  is  serving  18  million  children  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  Special  Milk  Program  Is 
being  expanded  to  provide  more  milk  for 
children  who  need  It.  We  are  experimenting 
with  the  concept  of  a  Pilot  School  Breakfast 
Program  which  will  be  tried  In  low-Income 
areas.  Grants  are  being  made  to  schools 
to  develop  additional  tood  service  facilities 
and  better  staffing  of  these  facilities. 

The  Food  Stamp  Plan  is  another  domestic 
program  designed  to  fight  malnutrition. 
Through  this  program,  recipient  families 
have  Increased  their  consumption  of  quality 
foods,  such  as  meat,  fruits,  and  veget;ibles, 
by  more  than  80%.  President  Johnson  now 
visualizes  that  more  than  1.3  million  people 
wUl  be  receiving  Food  Stamp  help  a  year 
from  now. 

Legislation  which  has  been  receiving  a 
growing  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  my  coun- 
try these  past  few  months  Is  the  Food  for 
Freedom  Program. 

For  the  past  eleven  years,  the  United  States 
through  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program  under 
Public  Law  480  has  delivered  150  million  tons 
of  food,  valued  at  more  than  tl5  billion,  to 
nations  needing  more  food.  Seventy  million 
clilldren  now  receive  United  States  food,  and 
yet,  the  problem  of  world  hunger  Is  more 
serious   today   than   ever   before. 

On  this  premise  .  .  .  that  the  problem  of 
world  hunger  Is  more  serious  today  than 
ever  before  .  .  .  the  Food  for  Freedom  pro- 
gram was  conceived.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  share  the  details  of  our  program  with  you 
at  this  Conference,  but  they  are  still  being 
formulated  by  the  United  States  Congress. 
An  emphasis  on  self-help  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  "surplus"  concept  in  food  aid 
win.  however,  be  the  main  features  that 
distinguished  this  new  program  from  its 
predecessors.  By  the  elimination  of  the  "sur- 
plus" concept,  I  mean  we  will  begin  to  pro- 
duce for  recognized  needs  rather  than  ship- 
ping only  foods  which  are  in  surplus.  Also, 
under  the  new  program,  there  will  be  in- 
creasing stress  on  nutrition  .  .  .  especially 
for  yotmg  people. 

In  our  work  on  the  problems  of  hungry 
people,  there  is  one  Item  In  particular  which 
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1.^  having  great  impact  That  is  -Jie  so-called 
■•world  population  explosion."  This  problem, 
and  the  related  threat  of  famine,  have  been 
the  quiet  concern  of  many  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress for  several  years. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  problem  has  been 
brouf^ht  Into  focus  by  the  interest  of  the 
public  prcs-s.  by  the  famine  in  India,  by  the 
heavy  purciiascs  of  wheat  by  conmiunist  bloc 
ciiuntries  that  cannot  under  their  system 
develop  a  productive  farm  program,  and  by 
the  reduced  Ftockpiles  in  my  own  country. 
The  problem  is  a  complex  one.  and  one 
uhich  deferves  lengthy  and  lnu.'n?ive  study. 
But  unfortunately  we  do  not  have  time  to 
give  it  the  study  it  needs.  The  problem  Is 
here— now — and  time  is  fleeting. 

Cert.iinly  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  is 
the  fantastic  growth  rate  of  otir  world's  pop- 
ulation. I  know  matiy  of  you  are  more  famll. 
lar  with  the  staggering  sUatlstics  than  I  am, 
for  you  face  this  problem  in  your  own  coun- 
tries. To  show  how  serious  It  is,  however,  to- 
tal world-wide  food  production  In  1965  was 
about  the  s.ome  as  it  was  in  1964.  But,  in 
1965.  there  were  63  million  more  mouths  to 
feed  than  the  year  before — more  than  enough 
to  popular  a  good-sized  country. 

Today,  there  are  more  human  beings  In 
the  world  who  .arc  underfed  and  undernour- 
ished than  the  population  of  the  entire 
world  In  1900. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  of  growing 
populations  and  less  food  for  each  person 
lies  In  the  fact  that  some  of  the  old  an- 
swers are  no  longer  available.  When  the 
United  States  was  developing,  the  answer 
to  our  Increasing  population  was  for  people 
to  move  on  to  new  territory  and  to  open 
virgin  land  for  farm  production.  There  are 
no  longer  such  promising  frontiers  in  the 
United  States,  and  verv  few  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

All  over  the  world,  the  most  valuable  land 
is  already  under  cultivation.  Much  of  the 
land  which  is  not  in  use.  or  only  slightly 
used,  Is  either  too  cold,  or  too  dry,  or  too 
rough,  or  too  hot,  or  too  wet,  or  too  remote, 
and  does  not  offer  the  Immediate  potential 
we  need. 

With  the  increasing  population,  and  an 
InabUity  to  find  new  land  readily  available 
far  easy  production,  the  less-developed  areas 
of  the  earth  are  losing  their  battle  to  feed 
themselves.  Before  World  War  n,  these  lees- 
developed  regions  exported  an  average  of 
eleven  mlUion  tons  of  grain  per  year  to  tiie 
more  developed  areas.  Since  then,  the  situa- 
tion has  been  reversed  and  these  less-devel- 
oped regions,  which  are  now  the  areas  ot 
Mgheet  population  growth,  have  to  import 
more  than  20  million  tons  annually  from 
the  developed  regions. 

A  third  pax>blem  Is  the  Increasing  number 
of  people  who  are  Uvlng  in  the  cdtlee  where 
they  cannot  sijpply  even  a  poirtlon  of  their 
own  food.  TTaey  are  becoming  Increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  extremely  complex  mar- 
keting distribution  system. 

Although  half  of  the  world's  population 
■till  Is  classified  as  agricultural,  people  are 
beginning  to  pile  up  at  a  faster  and  faster 
rate  In  our  cities.  This  may  contribute  to 
economic  growth  and  industrial  progress, 
but — In  the  case  of  food — It  means  that 
many,  many  millions  of  people  are  at  tihe 
mercy  of  Imported  supplies.  It  also  means 
that  the  ability  of  the  rural  areas  to  expand 
food  production  easily  and  quickly  under 
conditions  of  crt.<=ls  Is  more  limited  than  it 
might  be  otherwise. 

Another  problem  area  which  needs  study 
Is  that  of  increasing  productivity  of  land 
already  under  cultivation.  Increasing  the 
yield,  the  nutritive  value,  efficiency  of  har- 
vest, storage,  and  distribution  are  problems 
which  must  be  solved.  Unfortunately,  an- 
swers to  theee  problems  wlU  not  solve  our 
Immediate  situation,  but  do  hold  great 
promise  for  the  future. 
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Along  this  line  I  want  to  report  a  major 
breakthrough  In  developing  the  nutritive 
value  of  food.  Purdue  University  ha«  ^ust 
recenUy  identified  a  new  genetic  component 
which  nearly  doubles  the  protein  level  of 
corn  and  other  grains.  AID  is  now  initiating 
a  project  to  make  this  discovery  available  in 
Latin  Americ-.i.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  food  discoveries  in  recent  years  and 
is  a  real  triumph  in  our  struggle  against 
malnutrition. 

Anotlier  consider.iti.m  to  the  problem  is 
the  fact  that  people  all  over  the  world  are 
seeking  and  expecting  betu-r  diets.  Those 
who  do  not  have  the  benefit  o:  adeqtiate 
nutrition  see  others  around  them  eating  their 
fill.  We,  in  the  Congress,  know  that  our  citi- 
zens will  not  tolerate  a  program  which  might 
reduce  the  availability  of  reasonably  priced 
food  in  our  ow  n  country  We  also  know  that 
people  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  are  no 
diilerent  in  this  respect.  When  thev  become 
accustomed  to  a  diet  of  good  food,  t^hey  tend 
to  react  strongly  to  any  reduction.  Priendlv 
governments  can  get  into  serious  difficulties 
v/ith  their  people  when  their  food  supply  is 
curtailed,  for  any  reason. 

In  short,  temporary  programs  which  mere- 
ly whet  the  appetite  of  our  people  must  be 
avoided  unless  we  arc  also  prepared  by  means 
of  long-range  programs  to  be  sure  the  people 
will  be  fed  equally  well  in  the  future 

There  is  another  problem  which  I  feel  has 
been  a  significant  contributor  to  the  inter- 
national food  crisis.  For  centuries.  It  has 
been  an  economic  truth  that  industrial  so- 
cieties can  be  built  only  on  a  sound  agricul- 
tural foundation.  Too  many  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  have  ambitions  of  becoming  in- 
dustrial nations  and  have  failed  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  first  develop  a  sound 
agricultural  base.  Too  many  national  eco- 
nomic plans  have  milked  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy  of  necessary  capital 
to  spend  It  on  unnecessary,  or  poorly 
planned.  Industrial  adventures  ...  or  both 
.  .  .  and  some  have  even  squandered  their 
national  resources  and  economic  resources  on 
petty  external  or  Internal  wars.  This  re- 
duces both  the  total  food  supply,  and  the  in- 
centive for  production. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
must  be  faced  If  the  people  In  our  hemi- 
sphere, and  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  are 
going  to  be  properly  fed.  There  are  manv 
other  problems  of  a  political,  economic,  and 
social  nature.  I  have  not  even  discussed 
the  serious  marketing  and  distribution  diffi- 
culties. I  have  not  mentioned  the  physical 
problems  of  many  of  the  receiving  countries, 
such  as  Inadequate  port  facilities.  This  dis- 
cussion has  not  considered  the  more  Imme- 
diate problems,  like  drouth.  Furthermore, 
we  must  recognize  the  political  motives  and 
seU-lnterestfi  of  the  governments  with  which 
we  will  be  working.  And.  In  looking  for 
solutions,  we  must  take  Into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  countries  most  In  need  of 
food  assistance  are  also  the  countries  least 
able  to  pay  for  It. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems. There  Is  no  neat  little  legislative  pack- 
age available  to  us  which  can  solve  the 
world's  hunger  problem.  And  so,  the  United 
States  Congress  has  been  looking  for  new 
approaches  to  a  solution  of  the  growing  In- 
ternational food  crisis. 

Massive  foreign  aid  has.  In  the  past,  been 
one  of  the  solutions  adopted  by  the  Urdtcd 
States.  Now,  however.  It  has  become  very 
difficult  to  get  approval  of  theee  programs  in 
the  Congress.  It  Is  difficult  to  explain  to  our 
people  that  they  must  be  taxed  to  pay  for 
donated  supplies  of  food  and  other  Items 
going  to  countriee  who  then  spend  their 
money  for  military  and  other  purposes  rather 
than  for  the  development  of  agriculture. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  military 
purposes  are  contrary  to  the  beet  Interests  of 
the  United  States.    It  Is  equally  difficult  to 


explain  to  oui  constituents  tliai  they  are 
being  taxed  to  make  up  for  shortages  ba.<Mxi 
on  the  inability  of  some  recipient  nations  to 
collect  their  own  taxes 

Massive  foreign  aid  hfus  other  shortcom- 
ings. It  has  a  tendency  to  lead  countries  to 
become  dependent  on  donated  supplies. 
rather  than  encoiiraeing  the  recipient  comi- 
tries  to  develop  prtHiram?  for  thenueli  r,-. 

Also,  such  a  program  tends  to  dc  e:op  .-m 
ai>petltc  of  tile  people  for  a  continuing  stip- 
ply  of  better  fo<:Ki  This,  in  turn  can  cre.ite 
some  serious  p<jlitical  ditf.culties  between  oMr 
governments. 

And,  we  do  not  want  to  bury  a  people  s 
pride  in  an  avalanche  of  well-meaning  United 
Suites  charity.  Instead  we  want  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  wherever  possible  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  encourage  friendly  developing 
countries  to  work  out  their  own  "solutions  to 
their  individual  problems. 

We  are  not  looking  for  dep<'ndencies  We 
ai-e  looking  for  independent  partners  who  will 
work  with  the  Un:t.ed  St.at<-s  u>  make  a  better 
life  for  men  of  g.x>d  win,  wlierever  thev 
may  be. 

Certiilnly  our  solution.^  much  be  more  than 
answers  to  temporary  needs  for  more  food 
We  must  also  concentrate  on  finding  s<i!u- 
tions  which  show  promise  of  being  long  teriii 
First,  we  must  face  up  to  the  problem  of  a 
rapidly  growing  population  and  work  on  pop- 
ulation  controls.  I  recognize  that  iinv  pro- 
gram in  this  area  will  be  loaded  with  eco- 
nomic, political,  religious,  and  SAX'ial  c.n- 
flict  ,  .  .  but  work  must  begin. 

Last  ye.-ir.  for  the  first  time  in  mv  country 
a  Congressional  committee  held  "  extensive 
heaxlngs  on  population  controls.  Tlie  study 
will  be  resumed.  For  the  first  time,  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  spe.aking  on  the 
problem.  Encouragement  has  been  given  by 
the  actions  and  words  of  the  Pope  wiio  l'^ 
giving  new  study  and  thought  to  the  problem 
Within  recent  months,  public  attention  in 
the  Americas  was  foc\ised  on  a  significaii- 
discussion  meeting,  held  In  Call,  Colombia 
on  problems  of  population.  All  these  indica- 
t^irs  offer  hope  that  positive  actions  will  be 
taken  in  the  near  future  to  help  cope  with 
the  populfition  crisis.  If  you  and  I  have  any 
concern  for  hungry  people,  we  must  press  for 
these  answers. 

Secondly,  people  from  all  the  Americas 
must  work  together  to  establish  sound  agr'- 
cultiu-al  progranis.  United  States  food  pro- 
duction will  not  eliminate  the  food  shortage 
At  best,  It  can  only  be  a  temporarv  answer 
to  the  present  food  shortage  We  "want  to 
assist  your  efforts  with  our  technologv  and 
skills  In  agriculture  because  we  believe 
working  together,  we  can  find  more  last- 
ing answers  to  far  greater  food  prc<Iuction 
In  our  hemisphere.  In  connection  with  thevc 
considerations.  President  Johnson  stated 
that.  "There  is  one  characteristic  common 
to  all  who  have  increased  the  productivity  of 
their  farms:  A  national  will  and  dcttrmi"na- 
tion  to  help  themselves." 

This  Increase  in  production  will  require 
more  fertilizer,  technical  services,  tracuirs. 
and  other  equipment,  resulting  in  new  in- 
dustries and  more  Jobs  for  your  workers  Of 
course,  the  United  States  wants  to  help 
supply  the  needs  which  you  cannot  produce 
at  home.  Such  progress  will  mean  stronger 
economies,  and  in  all  candor,  stronger 
economies  and  Increased  trade  make  better 
neighbors.  It  is  no  secret  that  crime, 
disease,  -uid  revolution  breed  and  multlplv 
where  there  Is  hunger  and  poverty 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  my 
country  is  in  a  position  in  which  it  can  Work 
with  you  in  making  real  progress  against 
the  Bcourage  of  hunger.  We  have  a  new  farm 
program  which  gives  us  much  needed 
flexibility.  My  fellow  countrymen  are  ready 
to  accept  the  challenge,  for  It  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  compassion 
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and  concern  of  our  pejp'.e.  a  free  ;>eople, 
far  our  fellow  man. 

We  believe  that  all  the  Amerlcaji  N»- 
tloiis  .  .  .  Joined  together  In  efforts  to  con- 
quer our  own  problems  .  .  .  can  join  togeth«' 
to  help  others  who  have  even  greater 
problems. 

Our  creed  Is  simple.  O'/.rs  is  a  r,  iti>n  of 
j)e">ple  concerned  at>3Ut  the  problems  of 
individual  pepole.  Oiirs  Is  a  government 
which,  under  God.  ^eelcs  to  .serve  pejp'.e 
rather  than  be  served  by  ne->ple.  We  cannot, 
and  will  not.  deny  to  our  citizens  either  tlie 
freedom  of  opportuiuty.  or  fjixl  for  their 
bodies.  We  cannot  be  true  to  tlip-  e  principlt.'S. 
and  at  the  same  time,  ignore  the  problems  of 
h mgry  people  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

President  Johnson  li.is  tuld  us: 

"There  is  a  ^eat  moral  principle  at  .stake. 
It  is  not  right  .  .  .  in  a  world  of  such  in- 
finite possibilities  .  .  .  that  children  shrtu'.d 
die  of  hunger,  that  young  people  should  live 
in  ignorance,  that  men  shotild  live  in  misery. 
shrouded  in  despair 

"If  we  truly  nieiui  our  conunitment  to 
freedom,  we  must  help  strike  at  the  condi- 
tions which  make  a  m.ockery  of  that  hope 

"We  have  the  skills  and  resources  to  im- 
prove the  life  of  men.  I  do  not  believe  we 
lack  the  Imagination  to  Snd  w.iys  to  shatter 
the  barrier  between  man's  cap.icity  and 
mans  needs." 

When  the  President  pr?.sent.?d  the  P»d 
for  Freedom  program  to  the  Congress,  he 
pointed,  out  that  when  "men  and  their 
famlUea  are  hung^ry.  poorly  clad  and  lU- 
housed.  the  world  is  restless— and  civiliza- 
tion exists  at  beet  In  troubled  peace  " 

For  Americans  of  both  North  and  South 
America,  there  Is  only  one  answer.  We  must 
turn  our  collective,  creative  abilities  loose 
on  the  problem  of  food  production  and  to- 
gether develop  the  great  agriculture  produc- 
tive capacity  we  poesees  to  feed  hungry  peo- 
ple wherever  they  may  live. 

You,  the  leaders  assembled  here  t.TdRy, 
have  accepted  this  challenge.  Your  presence 
at  this  Conference  makes  this  clear. 

You  know  we  will  not  have  an  easy  victory. 
The  struggle  will  be  long  and  arduous,  but 
I  ask  you  .  .  .  what  better  wax  could  mankind 
be  engaged  In  than  one  to  achieve  '  Freedom 
from  Hunger"  for  all  men? 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. I  believe  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
when  I  say  "We  pledge  our  best  efforta  to 
support  those  governments  and  those  people 
who  are  committing  their  own  resources  to 
•  the  War  a^lnst  Hunger." 

Carry  home  to  your  countries  the  message 
that  the  Mem.ber8  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress .  .  .  and  all  our  fellow  countrymen,  sxe 
commiitted  to  that  battle. 


Remarki  of  Congressman  Samuel  N.  Frie- 
del,  of  Maryland,  Har  Sinai  Congrega- 
tion, Baltimore,  May  29,  1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MASTL.^N'D 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPREdENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20. 1966 

Mr.  FALLON,  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Har  Sinai  Temple  In  my  city  of  Balti- 
more retired  a  historic  U.S.  flag,  and 
replaced  it  with  a  new  one.  That  temple 
houses  America's  oldest  continuous  Re- 
form Jewish  congregation  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful edifice  in  a  city  noted  for  the  strilc- 
ing  architecture  of  its  churches. 

The  new  flag  presented  to  the  temple 
was  flown  over  our  Capitol  on  the  occa- 


.sion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
writing  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
One  of  the  .srr!':'akers  at  Har  Sinai  Tem- 
ple on  May  29,  1966,  was  my  distln- 
tTJlshcd  and  able  coDeague,  Con:;re.ssman 
S».MUEL  N.  Fkiedel,  who  has  ably  served 
his  city.  State,  and  Nation.  We,  licre, 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
indeed,  proud  of  him  and  his  invaluable 
comiibiitions  as  a  leuislator  and  state.':- 
man.  Wiien  I  read  my  colleague's  state- 
ment. I  \va5  so  favorably  impre.ssed  that 
I  wish  to  hate  it  inserted  in  the  pages 
of  the  CoNcr.EssiONAL  Record,  believing! 
it  to  be  of  general  intere.st  and  worthy  of 
further  notice. 

Con.urc's.^man  Friedel's  remarks  are  as 
follows ; 

Rf.m.\rks  of  Congressman  Samwei  N.  Friedel. 
M\RYt.\ND.  Har  Sin.m  Concrecation,  Balti- 
more. May   29.   1966 

Dr  Shusterman,  Riibbl  Simon.  Cantor 
Cooper,  officers  and  fellow  members  of  Hiu- 
Sinai  Congregation; 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  retire  oiir 
historic  (lag  artd  replace  It  with  a  new  one. 
This  b.mner  which  has  flown  over  this  house 
of  God  will  long  be  remembered  a.s  the  one 
which  was  actually  flown  over  our  Capit<>l 
in  Washington  on  the  150th  annivcrs^uy  of 
the  writing  of  our  national  anthem — The 
Star  Spangled  Banner 

It  is,  therefore,  proper  that  this  ensign  be 
pliiced  .imong  the  archives  of  our  temple  and 
forever  treasured  for  its  historic  slgniflciu.ce. 
The  Har  Siniii  Congregation,  America's  old- 
est continuous  Reform  Jewish  religious  or- 
gani2atlon.  has  at  all  times  placed  p.ilriotism 
for  the  United  States  immediately  after  duty 
and  love  for  the  Lord. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  our  nationiil  11, ig 
paj-.-Ulels  the  story  of  the  origin  of  our  coun- 
try. As  our  country  received  its  birthright. 
from  the  peoples  of  many  lands  wlio  were 
gathered  on  these  shores  to  found  a  new 
uation,  so  did  the  pattern  of  our  stars  and 
stripes  rise  from  antiquity.  The  suir  Is  a 
symbol  of  ihe  heavens  and  the  divine  goal  to 
which  man  has  aspired  from  time  invmo- 
morl.-U;  the  stripe  Is  symbolic  of  the  rays  of 
light  emanating  from  tihe  sun.  Its  colors  al.so 
Inspire  us—  red  stands  for  cour.oge.  whit«  is 
the  symbol  of  purity,  and  blue  Is  the  color 
of  Justice. 

Here,  in  the  presence  of  represer.t..itives  of 
all  Har  Slnal  activities,  its  officers,  board  of 
trustees,  brotherhood,  sisterhood.  Boy  Scout 
organizations,  youth  groups,  and  the  entire 
temple  fiuruly.  we  respectfully  retu-e  chis  flag 
and  replace  it  with  a  r.lmll.ir  flag  ttiat  haa 
also  flown  over  our  Niitlon't  Cipltol  In 
Washington. 


Bail   Refona   Act  of   1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OR    IOW\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  IL'^NSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Six>aker, 
the  reter.tly  pa.s.-e<l  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966  IS.  1357  1  IS  tlie  fir.^t  si:-rnlficant 
change  in  the  basic  Federal  ball  proce- 
dures that  were  est.abli.-;hed  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Act  of  1783.  It  now  enables  Fed- 
eral prLsoners  rvithout  sufficient  fujids  to 
raise  bail  to  obtain  a  pretrial  i-elease. 

The  bill  requires  judicial  officers  to 
"relea.se  on  personal  recognizance  or  on 
unsecured   b<^nd   persons   charged   with 


noncaptia!  Federal  oITen.^es,"  unless  tlie 
officer  determines  tiiat  later  apj>earance 
is  "not  reasonably"  assured.  It  al.so 
establishes  certain  conditions  under 
which  the  prisoner  may  be  relca.sod.  in 
order  t-o  a.ssure  Ills  appearance  at  ti'iai 
Under  this  bill,  tlic  officer  must  take 
various  factors  into  account.  He  must 
full.v  consider  the  record  of  tlie  accu:>ed. 
lii,s  family  ties,  financial  resources,  and 
otiier  important  facets  of  the  case. 

President  Johnson  rccornized  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  tills  legislation  when  he  ad- 
vocated its  .passage  in  his  me-ssage  on 
crime  and  law  enforcement  and  when  lie 
si'ned  it  into  law.  In  view  of  its  im- 
portance, I  now  place  into  the  Reioht)  an 
editorial  bi-oadcast  over  WHO  radio  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

The  CH^N^.E  in  thk  Fuderal  B.ml  L.\w 

President  Johnion  has  signed  into  law  a 
bill  that  will  result  in  m.iny  fedend  prisoners 
lieing  relcnsed  without  bond  to  await  their 
triiU. 

Tile  effect  of  the  legi.slation  i.s  limited;  it 
iipplied  or.ly  to  Foiieral  Court.s.  to  cliarg',-.s 
involving  noncapital  crimes  and  to  per;  ons 
who  are  not  considered  dangerous  ;ind  who 
can  be  trusted  to  show  up  for  trial. 

Judging  by  the  fucce££  of  the  pre-trial  ro- 
Ic-tse  program  in  Des  Moines,  a  surprisingly 
high  percent.ige  of  perhons  charged  can  be 
tru.sted  to  return  voluntarily  for  tiieir  trial. 

For  those  who  are  reiea.<:ed  luider  the  pro- 
eram  it  means  they  will  not  have  to  s'-rve 
time  simply  becau.se  they  dtin't  have  money, 
nor  wUl  they  have  lo  pay  an  cxorbiUmt  ra'e 
of  Interest  to  a  professional  bondsman  to 
giun  their  release.  It  will  give  even  more 
meaning  to  the  principle  that  a  person  is 
innocent  until  he  has  been  proven  giillty. 

The  passage  of  the  law  Is  a  significant  ^t-ep 
In  improving  the  quality  of  justice  in  the 
Federal  Courts. 


Free  Postage  lo  Combat  Zones 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

(IF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE^ENTATIVflS 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  hitroduce  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  free  postage  on  first-class 
mail,  newspapers,  and  small  parcels  for 
all  citizens  sending  that  mail  to  members 
of  the  US.  Armed  Forces  serving  in  com- 
bat zones. 

I  was  surpzised  to  di.scovcr  that  no 
Members  of  Congress  has  introduced  leg- 
islation of  this  sort  before:  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  H.R.  16389  is  given  im- 
mediate and  serioii.''  consideration  so  that 
this  situation  can  be  quickly  alleviated. 
Under  this  bill,  mail  will  l>e  senL  by  air 
on  a  space-available  ba.sis  on  US-flag 
carriers  to  combat  zones,  as  designated 
by  the  President. 

On  November  1.  1965,  Public  Law  89- 
315,  giving  free  |X)ital  privileges  to  sol- 
diers in  combat  areas  and  providing  for 
air  service  on  the  free  mail,  was  signed 
by  President  Johnson  and  enacted  into 
law.  On  March  21  of  thLs  year,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  13448  which  would 
provide  for  airmail  from  the  United 
States  to  combat  zone  areas  at  surface 
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continental  rates.  This  measure  has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  full  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Although  it  was  encouraging  to  see  the 
public  law  signed  and  it  was  heartening 
to  see  the  House  pass  the  latter  measure, 
neither  goes  far  enough  in  terms  of  giv- 
ing servicemen  tiie  maximum  opportuni- 
ties to  receive  mail. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
in  South  Rivtr,  N.J.,  who  told  me: 

I  am  thinking  of  oldfr  people  who  depend 
on  .soci.iJ  security  for  their  only  Income.  For 
people  In  this  category  and  people  on  relief 
It  would  someiinies  almost  be  iniposfible  to 
send  even  a  small  package  to  Vietnam. 

Why  must  It  be  so  co^tly  to  send  a  sm.ill 
box  of  hope,  love  and  a  bit  of  home  to  the 
OI's  who  are  .so  bra',-p!y  .s'crificira  tlieir  lives 
ivT  our  country. 

Now,  it  may  cost  up  to  S4.08  to  send  a 
5-pound  parcel  air  mail  from  New  York 
to  San  Fi-ancisco,  the  point  of  embarka- 
tion for  A.sian  mail.  To  many  families, 
this  may  prove  to  be  a  !',ca\y  financial 
burden. 

Here  is  a  situation  wliei-c  some  300.000 
soldieis  are  engaged  in  a  light  for  their 
very  live.'=;— the  least  we  at  home  could 
do  would  be  to  insure  these  men  some 
small  measure  of  the  comforts  of  home. 
It  is  unfair  both  to  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  parents  who  may 
be  prohibited  by  costs  from  sending  them 
news  from  home  or  small  packages. 

It  is  bad  for  morale  as  well.  In  a  com- 
munication to  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence O'Brien,  the  President  has  said: 
Mall  Is  the  vital  link  that  bridges  vast 
distances,  bringing  warmth  and  news  and, 
most  Importiint.  e-v^ing  the  pain  of  separa- 
tion. To  have  mall  delivered  sooner  Is  to 
bring  home   that   much  closer. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  to  para- 
phrase the  President,  to  have  mail  deliv- 
ered more  often  is  also  to  bring  home 
that  much  clo.ier. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  mail  call 
is  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  of  the  day 
of  a  soldier  in  combat.  If  we  in  Wash- 
iiigton  can  make  this  moment  a  bit  hap- 
pier, Uren,  I  tliink  that  we  can  say  that 
we  are  doing  our  part. 

What  Is  more,  this  bill  will  not  be  a 
burden  on  the  ta.xpayers.    I  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Crowe,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Postmaster  General  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  that  revenue  loss 
on  first-class  letters  and  small  parcels 
going   to  Vietnam — based   on   a  survey 
made  at  the  San  Francisco  Post  Office- 
terminal  for  all  U.S.  mail  going  to  Viet- 
nam—will   be    only    $1.6    miUion.    Al- 
though $1.6  million  is  not  a  figure  which 
one   usually   precedes   with   "only,"   we 
must  put  the  cost  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive of  the  entire  war.     Although  official 
figures  are  not  available,  it  is  Ukely  that 
we  are  spending  $20  billion  a  year  or  more 
In  Vietnam.     In  comparison  to  that  fig- 
ure, $1.6  million  is  but  a  minute  fraction. 
Eric  Sevareid  has  pointed  out  that  it 
costs  about  $1  million  for  each  member 
of  the  Vietcong  that  Americau  forces  kill 
in    action.       This    additional     cost     of 
$133,000  a  month  will  not  t>e  great  at  all. 
In  addition,  we  have  set  precedents  in 
past  wars  of  giving  soldiers  mailing  privi- 
leges home.    Now.  I  feel  that  an  extra 
measure  Is  necessary  so  that  soldiers  are 
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not  faced  with  the  problem  whicli  was 
reported  by  Mrs.  Walter  Glynn,  national 
president  of  the  American  Lepion  Auxi- 
liary: 

A  serviceman  In  Da  Nang  portr.iyed  the 
plight  of  those  who  receive  little  mail  wlien 
he  WTOte  "Although  I  would  like  a  hometown 
newspaper,  I  have  a  friend  who  needs  one 
more  than  I  do.  He  does  noi  recene  much 
mall:  In  fact,  if  he  receives  a  letter  once  every 
two  weeks,  he's  lucky.  Some  time  ago  he  U5ld 
me  that  If  he  had  his  hometown  news- 
paper, he  would  not  miss  mail  .<;o  mucn. 

Certainly,  if  there  i.^  any  b.^dv  of  Aivier- 
ican  citizens  which  cu-ht  to  receive  spe- 
cial comi)en.^ation  from  the  Government. 
it  is  tiiose  soldiers  serving  in  combat 
areas.  I  believe  that  my  bill.  H  R  1C389. 
by  giving  the'^e  men  the  added  -bonus" 
plea.sure  of  hearing  fiom  loved  ones  and 
friends,  would  help  provide  a  needed  and 
vital  service  for  our  men  in  unifoiin 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  speedy  and  ijos- 
itive  action  on  my  leiiislation. 


California  Loses   a   Distinguished 
Conservationist 

EXTENSION  OF  REM/'iRKS 

OJ' 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFOP.NL\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  Golden 
State  of  California  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  citizens  who  was  a  con- 
servationist of  world  renown. 

During  his  91  years.  Dr.  Cliarles  M. 
Goethe  played  a  major  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  national  park  system 
and  also  in  the  fostering  of  recreation 
areas  not  only  In  this  counti-y  but  in 
many  areas  throughout  the  world  with 
especial  emphasis  on  areas  attractive  to 
our  children. 

Early  in  my  caieer  of  public  service  I 
was  privileged  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  outstanding  man  who,  I  should 
point  out.  was  bom  at  Lake  Tahoe  at  a 
time  when  this  world-famed  recreation 
spot  was  still  known  only  to  tlie  hardiest 
of  pioneers.  In  my  own  association  with 
Dr.  Goethe,  I  was  honored  to  work  with 
him  toward  the  development  of  the 
American  River.  Including  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Folsom  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
the  conservation  projects  on  Middle  Fork, 
and  the  developments  on  the  South  Fork 
constructed  by  the  Sacramento  Municipal 
Utilities  District,  and,  finally,  with  the 
Auburn  Dam  project  which  was  author- 
ized by  this  Congress  just  in  the  last  year. 

Paying  tribute  to  this  distinguished 
citizen  of  California,  the  Sacramento 
Bee.  which  serves  most  of  northern 
California,  published  an  outstanding  edi- 
torial. It  is  my  pleasure  to  hiclude  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Sacramento  has  lost  one  of  Its  moet  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  citizens  in  the  death 
of  Charles  M.  Goethe. 

And  while  he  was  a  native  of  this  city4t 
also  cajv  be  said  of  him  that  In  a  very  rerU 
sense  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  so  wide 
ranging  were  his  Interests  and  so  diver.slfied 


the  activities  to  which  he  devoted  his  tune 
and  a  goodly  portion  of  his  fortune  as  well. 
In  bvisinesf,  he  was  moet  succey.sful,  Ai.d 
to  those  who  knew  him  best  it  appcjired  he 
Coveted  material  sucre-ss  not  so  much  for 
Its  lntrin.«ic  value  but  becaufe  it  provided 
him  witl-.  the  means  and  the  leisure  lo  !>ru- 
moto  the  philanthropic,  coustrvauoa  and 
religious  causes  which  were  closest  to  his 
heart. 

To  enumerate  these  would  take  an  .nrticle 
encyclopedic  in  length. 

Typical  of  them  were  such  activities  as  the 
establishment  of  the  raneer  naturalist  serv- 
ice In  our  country's  national  par-is.  the  fc«i- 
tering  of  the  kindergarten  movement,  the 
establishment  of  cliildren's  plaverounds  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  "in  many  for- 
eign countries  a,s  well,  the  saving  of  the 
redwoods  for  the  enjoyment  of  generations 
yet  to  come,  the  promotion  of  the  junior 
museums,  the  esuiblishment  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  in  Florida  which  re- 
sulted in  the  salvation  of  the  egrets. 

A  natiu-alist,  he  was  the  Audubon  of  his 
time  as  the  nature  series  he  Inr,'.;  has  con- 
tributed lo  The  Bee  gives  wide  and  v.iried 
illui'.tr.ition. 

And  he  richly  deserved  the  r.ire  distinction 
for  an  American  of  being  elected  to  a  fellow 
of  the  British  R..)yal  Arti  Society. 

Goethe  and  his  viife.  Mary  Glide  Goethe, 
for  many  years  spent  six  months  of  each 
year  in  travel  primarily  to  learn  alxiut  the 
flora  .and  fauna  and  peoples  of  distant  lands 
His  knowledge  of  these  was  both  varied  and 
intimate.  They  were  a  const.ant  wonder  t*j 
those  who  talked  with  him.  He  had  a  pas- 
.sion  for  knowing  and  understanding. 

Yet  he  himself  was  not  .always  understood. 
for  his  ways  of  helping  others  with  finances, 
with  kindness,  were  known  only  to  a  few! 
But  the  scope  of  the  material  aid  he  p.i.ssed 
along  monthly,  especially  to  young  people 
and  to  groups  working  with  or  for  youne 
people,  was  so  very  wide,  the  total  sum  of 
his  .'..v:iKtance  had  to  be  large. 

Scholarships,  vacations,  blocks  of  tickets 
for  the  children's  theater— the  list  of  hi.' 
gratuities  was  very  long  indeed,  still  the 
donor  always  remained  mode-^tlv  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Goethe's  life  was  one  fruitful  and  rich  In 
human  s,atlsfactlons  far  beyond  the  usual. 

And  it  can  be  said  with  "truthfulness  that 
the  world  was  made  a  happier  and  better 
place  because  he  walked  this  way. 

He  may  be  gone  but  the  good  he  did  wll! 
continue  to  endure  as  long  as  little  children 
romp  in  playgrounds  and  as  lone  a.-;  people 
gather  aroimd  campfires  to  listen  with  ea?er 
minds  to  rangers  relating  to  them  the  wom- 
der.'i  of  the  great  out  of  doors. 


The  Coast  Guard  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIC.^N 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N'T.'VTIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  a  year.  Squadron  1  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  has  been  prowling  the  coastal 
waters  of  Vietnam  charged  with  sharing 
the  respon.sibility  of  halting  the  move- 
ment by  water  of  men  and  supl^lies  from 
North  Vietnam  to  Vietcong  unit,s  in  the 
south.  In  order  that  the  contribution 
of  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  war  tffoit  may 
be  more  fully  understood  and  appuci'- 
ated.  I  include  in  todays  Recoki-.  H  R 
Kaplan's  article  "The  Coast  Guard   in 
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Vietnam,"  from  the  June  196G  edition  of 
Nav'y  magazine : 

Th«  Coast  Guard  in  Vietnam 
(By  H.  B.  Kaplan) 
Half  way  around  the  world.  In  the  South 
China  Sea,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard's 
Squadron  One  Is  keeping  watch  over  the  sea 
approaches  to  the  embattled  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam.  Its  mission  is  to  bar  movement 
by  water  of  men  and  materials  from  North 
Viet  Nam  to  Viet  C^ong  units  in  the  south. 
It's  an  objective  more  easily  slaied  tlum  ac- 
complished. 

Squadron  One  has  been  In  Viet  Nam 
waters  since  last  July,  when  the  first  unites 
arrived  via  the  Philippines.  Operating  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the 
Squadron's  twenty-six  82-foot  patrol  boats. 
together  "with  Navy  units  and  n.iv.al  craft 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  make  up  the 
Coaflt&I  Surveillance  Force.  The  Force  is  a 
major  part  of  the  sea  war  being  waged  by 
the  United  States  and  iU  allies  to  prevent  a 
Communist  take-over. 

Day  and  night,  seven  days  a  week,  units  of 
the  small  Coast  Guard  fleet  prowl  the  seem- 
ingly placid  coastal  waters  of  Viet  Nam  on 
the  lookout  for  inflltration  from  the  sea. 
The  land  they  guard  Is,  in  many  ways,  a 
beautiful  one,  with  dazzling  white  beaches, 
lofty  mountains  and  green  valleys.  But  It  U 
a  land  scarred  by  war.  Its  dense  forests  and 
Junglea  conceal  Viet  Cong  soldiers.  Its  peo- 
ple are  terrorized  by  marauding  Communist 
guerrillas. 

Like  other  servicemen  In  Viet  Nam.  the 
men  of  Squadron  One  must  endure  the  lone- 
linees  of  being  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world, 
far  removed  from  our  own  in  customs,  lan- 
guage and  tradition.  There  is  also  the  in- 
tense heat,  ranging  from  90  to  120  degrees, 
high  humidity  and  the  drenching  se.vsonal 
rains  that  make  life  difficult. 

In  the  11  months  the  men  of  Squadron 
One  have  been  at  their  Job.  they  have  become 
veterans.  They've  learned  that  war  In  Viet 
Nam  Is  a  hard,  grinding,  unglamorous  affair. 
filled  with  unpleasant  surprises.  That  inno- 
cent looking  Junk  can  suddenly  become  a 
blazing  Instrument  of  death.  Those  mild 
looking  fishermen  may  be  Viet  Cong  soldiers 
armed  with  grenades  and  other  weapons. 
So  the  one  rule  you  keep  uppermost  in  your 
mind  Is:  Don't  relax.  It  could  mean  your 
life. 

The  patrol  function  carried  out  by  the 
Squadron  has  the  intriguing  title.  "Opera- 
tion Market  Time".  It's  a  curiously  peace- 
ful name  for  so  dangerous  a  mission.  No 
one  knows  exactly  how  It  received  its  name. 
but  one  theory  Is  that  It  was  derived  from 
the  thousand*  of  commercial  J\inks  plying 
these  waters  dally.  In  this  part  of  the  world, 
where  refrigeration  faclUtlee  are  virtually 
nonexistent,  the  Junks  serve  as  floating 
markets.  These  marine  markets  have  some- 
time* provided  the  Viet  Cong  with  oppor- 
tunities for  smuggling  men  .\nd  stippIlM  into 
battle  zones. 

THE    VTTNO    RO    CAPER 

What  finally  brought  the  matter  of  sea 
Infiltration  to  a  head  was  the  discovery  In 
February.  1965,  of  a  large  arms  cache  In 
Vung  Ro  Bay  by  members  of  the  UB,  and 
Vietnamese  navies.  A  130-foot  camouflaged 
jTink  had  been  sighted  by  a  helicopter  while 
on  a  medical  mission  out  of  Qui  Nhon.  Air- 
craft were  called  to  the  scene  and  four  air 
strikes  sank  the  vessel  in  shallow  water. 

Afterwards,  Investigators  found  that  she 
was  carrying  enough  suppUee  to  outfit  an 
entire  Viet  Cong  battalion.  Her  amuunent 
was  suiBclent  to  knock  out  any  normal-size 
patrol  vessel.  From  caches  on  the  beach 
nearby.  Investigators  recovered  1 .500  weapons 
and  30  tons  at  ammtinltlon,  explosives  and 
medical  suppltea.     Most  of   the   equipment 


was  of  Red  Chinese  m.-vnufactiire.  P.ipers 
friund  on  the  ship  clearly  showed  th.^t  It  was 
of  North  Vietnamese  rtiglstry  and  engaged 
in  lnfll*r.\tlon. 

Thus  episode  ivnd  several  others  like  It  con- 
vinced the  N.ivy  that  something  h.id  to  be 
done  quickly  to  halt  further  intUtxatlon. 
But  Viet  Nam's  highly  indented  coastline 
made  it  \<:ry  vulnerable  to  Incursions  from 
the  sea.  Faced  with  this  problem,  the  Navy 
Turned  to  the  Coast  Guard  for  assistance 
The  Navy  Command  knew  that  the  Co,vst 
Guarci's  fast,  highly  maneuverable  82-foot 
patrol  craft  were  Ideally  suited  to  the  opera- 
tion. Accordingly,  they  requested  that  ves- 
sels of  this  type  be  made  available  for  close 
In-shore  patrol  work  along  the  coast  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

The  Coast  Guard  responded  by  ordering 
17  of  its  82-footers  to  Viet  Nam  duty.  On 
May  26,  1965.  at  Alameda,  California,  this 
force  was  cummissloned  as  Coast  Guard 
Squadron  One.  It  was  an  excellent  demon- 
stration of  the  close  working  partnership  that 
has  existed  between  the  two  Services 
throughout  our  country's  history.  It  is  a 
p.ir-r.er.?hip  which  has  been  confirmed  many 
times  on  the  beaches  of  GuiUl.Ucanal. 
NoriTiandy.  Sicily.  North  Africa  and  many 
other  pl.icef  far  from  the  American  home- 
land. 

But  before  the  Coast  Guard  vessels  could 
be  sent  to  the  theater  of  operations,  they 
had  to  be  fitted  out  with  additioniU  amia- 
ment.  This  included  four  50-ca;iber  ma- 
c'nine  etms  and.  as  a  main  battery,  a  50- 
rallber  machine  gun  ingeni^ji; --ly  mo'.ilnod 
"piggy  b.urk"  fashion  on  an  81-millimeter 
mortar.  The  mounting  w;\3  devised  by  Chief 
Warrant  Gunner  Elmer  Hicks,  Obviously. 
Coast  Guard  personnel  have  not  lost  their 
ability  to  improvise, 

.Morciiar.t  ships  carried  the  82-footers  to 
Sublc  Bay,  Republic  o<  the  Philippines, 
which  w.is  the  shakedown  and  st.ujing  area 
for  ihe  opera:. an.  Here  tiic  cutters  and  their 
crews  were  p.iired  off  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  months  ahe.id  they  would  get  to  know  a 
lot  ab')ut  one  another.  E.ach  cutter  was  to 
carry  an  11-man  crew  and  a  Vietnamese  in- 
terpreter. 

Eof^ire  leaving  for  Viet  Nam,  Sqiadroa  One 
w.k':  split  into  Divisions  11  and  12.  The  nme 
cutters  of  Division  11  were  to  op':'rate  out  ot 
An  Thoi  on  the  Island  of  Phu  Qmoc  in  the 
South  to  seal  off  the  Viet  N  im-Cambodian 
border  and  to  patrol  the  Viet  Nam  co.a.=rt  on 
the  Gulf  of  Thailand,  Division  12's  eight 
cutters  were  to  be  based  at  Da  Nang  and  Its 
area  of  activity  was  to  be  near  the  northern 
sec'ar  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  Just 
s.5uth  of  the  17th  parallel,  fae  border  be- 
tween .S>:c,irh  Viet  Nan^  and  the  Communist 
North.  In  Februa.'T',  1966,  an  additnnai  nine 
vessels  were  despatched  to  the  Squ.adron, 
bringing  the  total  to  26.  The  new  unit. 
Division  13,  operates  along  Viet  Nam's  cen- 
tral co.ast  and  Is  based  at  Vung  Tau  i  Cat 
Lo)    a'oout  40  miles  south  of  Salg.vn. 

T"ne  stretch  of  coast  patrolled  by  tJia 
Coa£t.al  Surveillance  Force,  ot  which  t'ne 
Squadron  Is  a  part,  totals  about  750  mllea, 
rotighly  comparable  to  the  coa-st  of  Califor- 
nia. That  s  a  lot  of  water  for  a  snaall  fleet 
to  cover.  Working  with  it  are  shi[ia  and  air- 
craft of  the  VS.  Navy  and  :..iv,i!  units  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 

A    TTPICAL    D\T 

In  CL'mmand  of  Squadron  One  is  Captain 
Robert  LoForte  whose  headquarters  are  In 
oa.^on.  His  comanand  is  composed  of  about 
400  men.  Including  relief  crews,  maintenance 
personnel,  medical  cxjrp-smpa  and  the  head- 
quarters st>iff  H"^  serves  directly  under  the 
Commander,  Naval  Porcee,  Viet  Nam,  who 
controls  the  operations  of  the  entire  Coastal 
Surveillance  F'jrce. 

Wh.i.t  5  a  typical  day  on  patrol?    As  a  rtile 


It's  pretty  strenuou!^.  Once  a  .■'u.^plo'ous 
looking  Junk  Is  sighted,  the  cutter  iieads  for 
It.  Boardings  are  business-like,  but  cour- 
teous. Most  of  the  interrogation  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Vletn.omese  officer  who  checks 
the  Junk's  registry  and  tlie  crews'  credentials 
Inspectors  are  ftiUy  aware  of  the  importance 
of  establishing  good  relations  with  the  ci- 
vil!.m  population.  Many  of  the  people  on  the 
Junks  are  well  known  to  the  in.?poctors 
throuijh  previous  boardintts.  Pi>od  packages. 
medicine,  cigarettes  and  otl.er  gift  items  are 
cii.'itributed.  Last  Christ m.is.  Squadron  One 
distribuied  gifts  to  fisliermen  and  dependent 
children  of  personnt-l  of  tlie  V;etiiame.-.t> 
Navy. 

Squadron  One's  war  may  not  l-,.ive  the 
heart-quic'Kening  tension  of  the  w.ir  in  the 
rice  paddies  and  tlie  junt'les,  but  it  lias  some 
built-m  dancers  of  its  own.  Take  lor  exam- 
ple the  Case  of  llie  Point  Marone  in  Division 
11  ill  the  Gulf  of  Thailand,  For  nu>re  than  .v 
month  the  cutter  had  been  an  prrol  without 
incident.  To  her  skipper.  Lieutenant  David 
R,  Markey  of  Groton,  Conn,.  It  hooked  very 
much  as  though  he  were  never  going  to  see 
any  action  in  this  strange  war. 

All  that  Changed  on  Augtist  23,  19G5.  ■W^ule 
patrolling  the  northern  end  of  Phu  Quoc 
island.  M;irkey  spotted  a  Junk  headed  for 
Cambodian  waters.  There  was  something 
about  her  that  put  Markey  on  his  guard.  He 
ordered  pursuit  of  the  craft,  overtaking  it. 
The  three  men  on  board  were  taken  prisoner 
and  turned  over  to  Vietnamese  naval  author- 
ities. Later  they  confessed  tlial  they  were 
nu-'mbers  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

CAPTURE   FIRST   JUNK 

Two  days  later,  on  Avigttst  25.  the  cutters 
Po:nt  Mast,  Point  Comfort,  and  Poi'if  Clear 
and  a  Navy  destroyer  escort  shelled  a  Viet 
Cong  stag^g  area  not  far  from  the  Vietna- 
mese Navy  Junk  Base  at  An  Thol.  Using  their 
81-millimeter  mortars,  firing  hlph  explosive 
rounds,  they  saturated  the  target  area. 

On  September  19,  1905.  the  tempo  of  war 
re  Illy  speeded  up  for  Division  II  On  that 
day,  a  Sunday.  Point  Glover  miade  the  first 
capture  of  a  Viet  Cong  Junk,  atlemptinjj  to 
infiltrate  via  the  Gulf  of  Thailand,  The 
.action  started  at  1  a.m.  when  the  cutter  de- 
tected an  unlighted  junk  In  the  area  and 
started  to  close  in.  .^t  first  the  Junk  at- 
tempted evasive  action.  The  cutter  stopped 
the  Junk  by  smashing  her  engine  v.nth  ma- 
chine gun  fire.  A  boarding  party  found 
rifles,  including  Chinese  Communist  car- 
bines, 480  rounds  of  ammunition,  CArgo  and 
personal  effects.  One  survivor  was  fotmd  by 
the  Point  Garnet,  the  other  crewmen  of  the 
Junk  were  presumed  drowned. 

On  the  same  hectic  Sunday  at  11:30  p.m. 
the  Point  Marone  sight..d  anotiier  Junk  try- 
ing to  reach  the  Viet  Nam  corist  on  the  Gulf 
of  Thailand,  The  -Ifarone  fired  two  warning 
shots  as  the  Junk  tried  to  evade  and  out- 
maneuver  the  cutter.  The  Marone  s  fire  was 
answered  by  Communist  small  arms  and 
grenades.  Then  the  cutter  let  go  with  her 
IXDW  machine  gxm.  During  the  fight,  the 
Poi'it  Glover  arrived  on  the  scene  and  Illu- 
minated the  area  with  hpr  mort.ir,  providing 
.=;upporting  small  arms  and  machine  ctun  fire. 
Riddled  with  bullets,  the  Junk  sank  soon 
after  It  was  taken  In  tow  by  the  Point  Glover. 
In  the  action.  11  Viet  Cong  were  killed.  One 
badly  wounded  survivor  was  taken  ashore 
near  a  U.S.  Special  Forces  C.imp  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Ha  Tien  on  the  mainl.'Ud.  Njtie  of 
the  cutters  sustained  damage. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Pmnt  Young 
carried  a  salvage  pru-ty  to  the  scene  from 
Division  U's  support  ship.  U.S.S.  Krishna. 
F^om  the  second  Jutik,  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
covered six  rifles,  ammunition,  hand  gre- 
nades, a  large  amount  of  Vletniunese  money 
and  documen*s,  confirming  that  Ite  crew  were 
Viet  Cong. 
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RAMMING    ENFMT    JUNK 

Frequpiitiy,  the  cutters  provide  frunflre 
support  for  ground  forces  in  danger  of  being 
overrun  by  the  enrmy.  assist  Viet'.Nam  naval 
units  cncaited  by  the  enemy  forces,  and  shell 
enemy  shore  installations, 

Squ.Tdron  One  racked  up  another  score 
a^^aiiiEt  the  enemy  on  the  evening  of  March 
9.  19C6.  At  10:15  p,m  ,  the  Point  White  of 
Division  13  spotted  a  25-foot  motorized  Junk 
attempting  to  cress  the  Soirap  River  from 
the  mant-rove  swamp  area  desi'jnatcd  .ns  the 
Rnnar  &:l  .Special  Zone.  The  cutter  h:iiled 
the  junk  at  a  cii.stance  of  about  150  yards, 
simultaneously  illumin:iting  the  area.  A 
savimc  burtt  of  automalic  nnd  small  arms 
fire  was  the  Junk's  ant,wer.  The  cnemv  fire 
was  immediately  returned  by  Point  White's 
small  arms  and  50-caIlbcr  nrichine  puns. 

The  cutter's  reply  di=abl.-d  several  of  the 
enemy  and  tore  big  chunks  out  of  the  junk's 
hull.  But  the  Vict  Cong  were. stubborn  and 
a  hail  of  bullets  continued  to  pour  out  of 
the  Junk,  In  the  f.ice  of  the  continuing  fire. 
Point  Wliite's  .=!:ippcr.  Lieutenant  Eugene  J, 
Hickr-y,  ordered  full  .^pccd  ahead  to  ram  the 
Junk.  He  hit  the  Junk  amidrhips.  Within 
30  minutes  after  the  ramming,  she  went 
down.  A  fanatical  Vict  Cong  in  the  forward 
section  kept  firing  until  the  vessel  sank. 
Because  of  his  resistance,  only  four  crewmen 
of  the  junk  were  rescued. 

On  March  19.  19C6.  Po!?;f  Gar7!cf  provided 
covering  lire  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  a 
U.S.  Special  Forces  team  which  had  run  Into 
an  enemy  anibush  on  Phu  Quoc  island.  Be- 
cause of  the  Garnet's  action,  tlic  force 
escaped  intact. 

NortM.il.LY   Sir.TSVOVS 

As  the-so  Incidents  Indicate.  Squadron 
One's  Job  is  anything  but  routine.  So  far, 
the  cutters  of  Divi.<;io;i  12  at  Da  Nang  have 
been  Involved  in  much  more  oifshore  work 
than  those  of  Division  11.  But  whatever 
their  Job.  all  the  men  of  the  Squ:.dron  must 
remain  on  continual  alert  and  be  able  to  re- 
spond In.'tantly  to  any  situation.  Even 
without  the  outright  ch.allonge  of  the  encmv, 
their  normal  patrol  duty  is  taxing  enough'. 
By  the  end  of  December.  1965.  the  original  ' 
17  cutters  had  ln.si)ccte(l  nearly  12  500  Junks 
and  boarded  9.741.  Since  then,  these  totals 
have  gone  up  tremendously. 

Squadron  One's  divisions  work  closely  with 
local  Junk  divisions  in  their  patrols,  ex- 
changing information  .".nd  taking  frequent 
occasion  to  compare  note.-,  on  suspicious 
area-s.  such  as  approaches  to  rivers  and 
canals  where  traffic  appears  to  be  heavier 
than  usual.  In  contrast  to  peacetime  patrols, 
the  Squadron's  ships  spend  more  tiian  70 
per  cent  of  their  time  on  patrol.  This  Is  well 
over  twice  the  time  underway  for  similar 
ships  In  peacetime.  But  nobody  is  complain- 
ing and  morale  is  high. 

Coast  Guard.smen  in  Viet  Nam  do  have 
several  things  going  for  them.  Their  ships 
are  airconditioned  and  the  food  is  up  to  the 
usual  high  Coast  Guard  standards.  When- 
ever possible,  the  men  are  given  liberty  to 
rest  at  recreational  facilities  at  Ha  'fien, 
Vung  Tau.  and  occasionally  at  Hongkong! 
Bangkok  and  other  areas.  This  doesn't  hap- 
pen very  often,  however.  On  the  relatively 
rare  occa,-ions  they  po  ashore,  thev  are  wefl 
received  by  the  n.ative  population, "especially 
the  children  to  whom  Americans  are  "Okay, 
Number  1",  the  highest  crientul  rating.  No! 
10  represents  the  other  end  of  the  popularity 
scale. 

Squadron  One.  of  course.  Is  onlv  a  small 
part  of  the  complex  and  difficult  operation 
now  being  carried  out  in  Viet  Nam.  Never- 
theless It  is  an  important  one.  Its  men  know 
that  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  skiU  and 
dedication  which  they  bring  to  their  work. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mo7idaii.  July  18,  1966 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  asked  and  wa.s 
given  pcrnii.^sion  to  rovi.se  and  extend 
hi.s  rcmai'ks.  i 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas,  Mr,  Speaker, 
t!iG  di.stincui.'^hcd  chairman  of  the  full' 
cjinmittee  [Mr.  A.spinall]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  PeniLsylvania  IMr.  SavlorI 
have  rather  fully  explained  the  purpo-scs 
and  need  for  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
reemphasize  the  fact  Uiat  we  have  this 
legislation  before  us  today  becau.se  of  the 
desire  of  the  legislative  committees  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation with  re.vpect  to  feasibility  grade 
investigations  and  the  preparation  of 
feasibility  reports.  In  other  words  this 
bill  implements  the  limiting  provision 
adopted  by  the  Congress  last  year  when 
we  passed  tlie  Federal  'Water  Project 
Recreation  Act.  Up  until  now,  since 
1902,  the  Bureau  has  had  general  au- 
thority to  conduct  these  studies.  From 
now  on,  each  feasibility  investigation 
must  be  specifically  authorized. 

The  reason  for  the  great  number  of 
studies  listed  in  this  bill  is  because  this 
is  the  first  legislation  considered  since 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act.  Thus,  this  bill  nni.<;t 
provide  authority  to  continue  all  the  in- 
vestigations undei-w=ay  at  the  present 
time,  including  even  those  that  have 
been  completed  where  the  projects  have 
not  been  authorized  for  construction  by 
the  Congress.  In  the  future,  the  Con- 
gress will  need  to  authorize  only  the  new 
planning  starts. 

The  restriction  on  the  Bureau's  gen- 
eral authority,  approved  by  the  Congress 
last  year,  permits  the  Icrrislative  commit- 
tees to  examine  these  propo.sed  projects 
at  an  earlier  staj^^c  in  the  planning  "pro- 
cedure and  to  exercise  better  control  over 
the  program.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that,  once  a  project  study  reaches  the 
feasibility  stage,  the  impression  prevails 
among  the  people  In  the  local  project 
areas  that  congressional  authorization  is 
pretty  much  a  routine  matter  and  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

The  local  people  and  the  local  spon- 
soring groups  are  usually  surprised  to 
learn  of  possible  delays  in  authorization. 
They  cannot  understand  why  the  proj- 
ects should  not  immediately 'be  author- 
ized once  the  feasibility  report  has  been 
completed.  They  are  unaware  of  the 
problem  of  imbalance  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  planning  program 
and  construction  program,  and  that  all 
of  the  projects  with  completed  feasibility 
rej>orts  cannot  be  authorized  because  of 
budget  ceilings. 

Under  the  new  procedure.  It  ■will  be 
possible  for  Members  of  Congress  to  be 
familiar  with  the  studies  that  are  being 


conducted,  and  they  will  not  be  !;uddenly 
confrontod  witli  a  completed  pi-oject^  re- 
port and  local  pressure  for  immediate 
authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  the  invc;~tit:atior..';  authorized 
In  this  legislation  will  l>e  conducted  over 
a  period  of  at  lca;;t  the  next  10  vcars 
The.se  investigation.s  will  result  in  a  flow 
of  completed  feasibility  rejwrts  to  the 
Congress  and  will  provide  all  of  the  in- 
foi-mation  nece.'JsaiT  for  Conurcs-;  to  ap- 
prove tho.'^e  projects  that  are  meritorious 
and  needed.  The  enactment  of  this  leg- 
i.slation  v.-ill  permit  orderly  dcveloimient 
of  plans  to  meet  the  ever-growing  water 
problems  and  needs  of  the  We.'^tcrn 
United  Slates. 

I  uree  the  approval  of  this  legislation. 


Happy  Half  Century 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

I:J  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
your  permission,  I  ask  our  colleagues 
to  join  In  con;iratulating  Sanford  H 
Wcndovcr,  editor  of  the  Mciiden,  Conn  . 
Journal,  on  the  coin.nlction  of  his  50th 
year  with  the  Journal.  There  Is  .some- 
thing unique  and  commendable  In  the 
completion  of  half  a  century  of  service 
with  a  single  employer,  but  when  this 
service  is  recognized  as  eloquent  and  es- 
sential in  the  public  domain  it  becomes 
all  the  more  admirable  and  deserving 
of  commendation. 

Editor  Wendover  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  his  a.s,sociates  with  a  50th  an- 
niversary party,  complete  with  cake, 
candles,  flowers,  and  telegrams  and  mes- 
sages from  friends  and  associates  from 
throughout  the  State  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Six>aker,  In  recognition  of  Editor 
Wcndover's  dedication  to  the  task  of 
protecting  the  community  by  enlighten- 
ing the  individual.  I  wish  to  include  here 
the  text  of  a  letter  which  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Wendover  by  William  L.  Plante, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  New  England  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Alderman  Albert  Hyman 
and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Meri- 
den: 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Plante  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  officers  and  the  governors  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  50  years  of  service 
to  Journalism  In  New  England. 

Years  alone  do  not  tell  the  storv.  Your 
hard  work,  your  profes.=ional  competence, 
your  talents  as  writer  and  editor,  and  your 
role  as  community  leader  set  a  mark  for"  the 
rest  of  us  to  emulate. 

The  society  Is  proud  to  number  vou  among 
Ite  earliest  members.  It  extends  to  you 
greetings    and    beat    wishes   for   continuing 
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good  health  at  this  significant  point  In  your 
career.  i 

The  resolution  is  as  follows:  ' 

Thla  \a  probably  one  of  the  moet  unusual 
resolutions  our  body  will  be  acting  upon  be- 
cause It  contains  no  whereases  and  now 
therefores." 

The  reason  la  bec;tuse  the  man  to  whom  w« 
are  paying  tribute  Is  one  w^o  Just  won"t  tol- 
erate the  redundancies  of  our  governmental 
language. 

It's  not  unique  In  this  day  and  age  for  a 
man  to  be  doing  the  same  Job  for  50  years. 
but  when  that  Job  Is  serving  .as  a  responsible 
Clitic  and  conscience  to  a  city  It  behooves  us 
all  to  take  a  brief  moment  to  say  thank  you. 

For  hla  50  years — celebrated  today — as  one 
of  the  pioneer  developers  and  later  leading 
voice  of  the  Merlden  Journal  and  for  his 
many  other  years  of  public  service.  Includ- 
ing tenns  on  the  Board  of  Apportionment 
and  Taxation,  this  council  takes  this  occa- 
sion to  say  tbank  you  to  Sanford  H.  Wend- 
over,  editor,  Meriden  Journal. 


Dr.  Terno  Ihara:  Add  New  Dimension  to 
Internatioiul  Understanding  by  In- 
creasing Grants  To  "Have  Not"  For- 
eign Students 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    H.AWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Government's  foreigm  scholarship  pro- 
gram, established  by  the  Congress  in 
1946,  continues  to  be  one  of  America's 
most  important  efforts  toward  promoting 
International  understanding.  And  yet, 
Asia,  which  is  recognized  as  an  acute  area 
In  wliich  the  United  States  ought  to  pro- 
mote understanding,  receives  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  Pulbright  scholarships. 
Western  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
Joys  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
educational  exchanges. 

Dr.  Teruo  Ihara,  associate  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
says  that  this  imbalance  in  geographic 
distribution  Is  largely  caused  by  the  re- 
quirement for  fluency  In  English.  He 
adds  that  this  language  requirement  has 
also  tended  to  limit  the  grantees  to  those 
who  come  from  the  upper  socio-economic 
level  of  their  country.  Dr.  Ihara  offers 
some  helpful  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
selective  process  might  be  improved. 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Ihara,  who  happens 
to  be  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  was  re- 
cently appointed  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's 12-member  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  and  we  ulll  have  the  bene- 
^8  of  his  views. 

The  newspaper  article,  written  by  Judy 
Chase,  summarizing  Dr.  Ihara's  views 
appeared  In  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
of  June  30,  1966.  I  now  submit  the  ar- 
ticle for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-BuUetln,  June  30. 
19661 

MoBX  GaANTS  Uecbd  pob  "Havb-Not"  PoRnow 

Students 

(By  Judy  Chase) 

The  United  States  should   concern   Itself 

more    with    ferreting    out    the    "have-not" 


voung-jters  of  deveIop!n?  for(>". :m  countries 
for  student  grants,  Dr    Teruo  Ih.ira  believes. 

Ituira.  ajisoclate  pnjft!.'isor  of  education  at 
the  University  of  lluwall  wivs  recently  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  to  the  US. 
State  D"partment'B  12-member  Board  of  For- 
eign Scholarships. 

He  said,  "we  can't  get  through  to  these  peo- 
ple with  h.andi'Ut.s. 

"The  Bed  Chinese  are  getting  through  to 
them  via  their  minds.  We  should  approach 
them  In  the  same  way." 

Ihara  was  critical  of  the  fact  that  most 
Fulbright  grants  awarded  by  the  board  to 
fore;i;ners  go  to  students  who  are  better  oft 
than  average  socially  and  economically. 

He  .=;.ud  the  same  Is  tnie  of  E:\st-West  Cen- 
ter grantees  from  foreign  countries.  ".AH 
this  does  Is  maintain  the  status  quo." 

KNOWLEDGE    OF    ENCLiSH 

The  reason  foreign  students  selected  are  so 
homogenous  is  that  selection  depend?,  heavily 
on  proflclency  In  Engll.sh.  Ihara  paid.  The 
only  people  who  are  able  to  learn  English  are 
In  the  higher  socio-economic  brarket.s 

Yet,  to  keep  pace  In  American  graduate 
schools,  he  said,  any  student  h:ts  to  be  fluent 
In  English.  (All  Fuibrlght  grantees  are  eith- 
er graluates  slucients,  researchers  or  lec- 
turers I 

Ihara  said  to  solve  this  dilemma  In  educa- 
tional and  cultural  Interchange,  he  advocates 
that  an  Intensive  English  training  program 
be  started  making  all  bright  foreigners  eligi- 
ble. 

The  B<->ard  of  Foreign  Srholarshlpe  Is  a 
blue-ribbon  pane!  Including  Chairman  Oscar 
Handlln,  Warren  professor  of  American  his- 
tory at  Harv.axd;  Jonn  M.  StrJnaker.  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Merit  ScJiolarshlp  Cor- 
poration: Francis  Keppcl.  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  HenJth.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  education:  Brooks  Hays,  former 
U.S.  congressman  from  Arkansas,  and  Arthur 
Vanderbllt,  professor  of  political  affairs  at 
Rutgers  University. 

Though  the  board  sets  the  State  Depart- 
ment's educational  exchange  p>ollcy  and 
stampe  final  approval  on  aU  Fulbright 
grants,  bl-natlonial  commissions  recommend 
the  students  from  foreign  countries. 

Where  none  exists,  the  U.S.  embassy's  cul- 
tural affairs  officer  makes  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

CHANOK    IN    PROCESS 

Ihara  feels  the  selection  process  might  be 
Unproved  by  awarding  grants  to  Institutions 
rather  than  Individuals,  so  that  foreign  stu- 
dents will  be  more  likely  to  return  home  to 
Jobs  or  studies  after  their  stay  In  the  US. 
than  they  are  now. 

"Remaining  In  the  states  Is  a  problem 
which  the  board  recognizes  and  Is  seeking  to 
solve,  though,  of  course.  It  depends  on  the 
Individual   country." 

For  example,  "Just  about  all  students  who 
come  here  from  Thailand  go  back,  while 
Korea  has  not  been  as  fortunate,"  he  said. 
Also.  "I  know  many  Pakistanis  who  would 
dearly  love  to  get  out  of  their  country." 

Ihara  feels,  tix>.  that  giving  the  Fuibrlght 
grants  to  institutions  both  In  the  US.  and 
abroad  "would  en.=\!re  the  maximum  benefit 
to  all  concerned." 

AMERICAN    STtJDENTS 

Selection  of  American  srtudents  now  la 
based  primarily  on  scholastic  achievement 
and  their  proposals  to  tie  In  a  study  grant 
with  their  own  educational  experiences  and 
goals. 

Preliminary  screenhig  Is  done  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Intemalionai  Education  and  the 
Conference  Board. 

Though  the  board  puts  education  before 
politics,  Ihara  said.  "Sometimes  we  have  to 
turn  students  down  because  the  State  De- 
partment Is  concerned  that  on  the  ba«ls  of 
their  past  actions  in  this  country,  their  ac- 
tions abroad  might  not  be  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States." 

Ihara  added   that   the  board  has  a  policy 


under  which  no  expl.ination  is  given  to  a 
Student  as  to  why  he  has  been  turned  down. 
He  said  the  reason  Is  that  "the  large  nuinbor 
of  students  Involved  makes  It  Impossible  " 

PersoruUly.  Ihara  said,  "I  think  It  Is  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  have 
completely  free  Interchange  of  Ideas  between 
the  U.S.  and  foreign  countries. 

"I  think  It  would  be  great  If  we  could  .sr- 
range  educational  exchanges  with  Red  Chin.', 
Russia  and  Indonesia,  but  these  countries 
are  unwilling." 

He  said  the  U.S.  do'?8  have  student  ex- 
changes with  Poland,  Romania  and  Yujto- 
slavia  and  that  Burma  and  Ceylon  recently 
expressed  interest  in  Joining  the  Fulbright 
program. 

The  student  exchange  program  adopted  by 
Congress  In  1946  was  intended  to  be  a  new 
dimension  In  International  understanding. 
Despite  Its  shortcomings,  Ihara  said,  " testi- 
monies by  return  grantees  are  generally  in 
agreement  that  Increased  understanding  of 
Americans  has  been  one  of  its  most  Impor- 
tant results.  And  this  dispelling  of  ugly 
stereotypes  about  the  American  people  Is 
very  important." 

Ihara.  who  has  attended  two  of  the  board's 
four  annual  meetings  In  Washington  since 
his  appointment,  said  he  has  several  recom- 
mendations he  plans  to  make  In  the  future. 

As  a  member  of  the  Par  Eastern  Commit- 
tee, he  said  he  wUl  work  toward  more  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchangee  with  Asia. 

■Right  now,  about  80  percent  of  the  ex- 
changes are  with  Western  Europe,  and  only 
four  percent  with  the  F'ar  East. 

"The  Viet  Nam  and  Red  China  situations 
being  what  they  are,  I  think  that  the  next 
great  area  of  world  conflict  will  be  South  e.ast 
Asia.  If  we  can  help  these  people  to  develop- 
thelr  capabilities  to  carry  on  viable  ongoing 
societies,  It  will  add  to  their  desire  for  free- 
dom." 

Ihara  said  he  would  also  like  to  see  more 
Fuibrlght  grants  go  to  teachers.  "Since 
teachers  are  the  ones  who  mold  the  thinking 
of  our  children,  the  benefits  of  their  grants 
would  be  multiplied." 


Overregulation  Can  Kill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAI^KS 

OF  . 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESS» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
present  issue  of  American  Heritage,  there 
is  a  very  profound  article  on  the  regu- 
lating of  the  natural  wildlife  in  our  Na- 
tion, which  stresses  the  theme  that  by 
regulating  many  of  the  species  of  ani- 
mal life,  we  are  seriously  tampering  with 
nature's  balance. 

In  effect,  by  meeting  our  problems  with 
short-range  solutions,  we  are  multiplyln* 
our  problems  for  the  future. 

In  line  with  the  thoughts  expressed 
In  American  Heritage  Is  an  editorial 
from  the  Claiborne  County,  Term.,  Prog- 
ress, which  I  insert  in  the  Record,  stress- 
ing its  conclusion  that — 

Pesticides  and  their  proper  use  are  the 
difference  between  abundance  and  sc.ircity. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Overregulation  Can  Kill 

Population  Increases  bring  Inescapable  en- 
ylronment  changes.  EXr.  Warren  C.  Shaw,  » 
top  official  of  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says  that  the  world's  population  of 
humans,  domestic  animals  and  wildlife  could 
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not  exist  today  in  the  environment  of  the 
past. 

In  most  areas  of  the  world,  the  native 
vegetation  was  not  very  efficient  as  a  source 
of  food  and  fiber.  Thus,  as  man  developed, 
he  had  to  replace  the  native  vegetation  with 
more  productive  plants.  Tlie  result  was  an 
Increase  In  petts  too,  and  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Shaw.  "When  man  creates  ideal  condi- 
tions for  the  multiplication  of  pests,  he  must 
also  cre.ite  efiicicnt  means  of  controlling 
them."  That  Is  why  it  is  es.-ential  that  the 
use  and  rcKulation  of  pesticides  be  governed 
by  gO'od  Judgment  and  dispassionate  re- 
search. Again  In  the  words'  of  Dr.  Shaw, 
"•  •  •  pests  cause  losses  In  reduced  yields 
and  quality  of  crops  and  livestock  of  more 
than  $10  billion  each  year.  In  addition, 
farmers  spend  more  than  U3  billion  for  cul- 
tural, mechanical,  chemical,  and  biological 
methods  of  controlling  pests." 

The  United  States  has  the  most  compre- 
hensive laws  and  enforcement  procedures  in 
the  world  for  eiisuring  the  eflcctivencss  and 
safe  use  of  agricultural  chemicals,  but  It 
should  be  remembered  that  pcsilcidrs  by  and 
large  have  been  the  product  of  private  enter- 
prise. OverrcguUitlon  can  kill  any  private 
enterprise  Just  as  surely  as  a  pest  can  kill  a 
plant.  Ove-'regulation  can  be  as  dangerous 
to  the  future  of  our  food  supply  as  under- 
control,  because  pesticides  and'  their  proper 
use  are  the  di.Terence  between  abundance 
and  scarcity. 


the  cause  of  political  self-determination 
for  the  millions  of  people  living  behind 
the  rusting  Iron  Curtain. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    W.^-SllINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20. 1966 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
their  "liberation"  by  the  Red  army  in 
these  momcntou.s  days  following  World 
War  II.  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
entered  a  long  period  of  brutal  oppres- 
sion directed  from  the  Kremlin.  We 
correctly  termed  these  once-proud  na- 
tioiis  "satellites." 

Today  there  arc  cncouragincr  signs  that 
the  Communl.st  bloc  has  been  fragmented 
and  is  now  in  a  state  of  disarray.  A 
struggle  Is  underway  to  determine  who 
will  provide  the  orthodcx  line  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  precepts.  Ea.stern  Europe  is 
feeling  effects  from  the  dialog  of  dis- 
sent and  we  in  the  free  world  continue 
to  hope  that  tlie.<;c  states  will  regain  the 
precious  freedoms  so  long  denied  them. 

The  right  to  v.or.ship  one's  own  God  in 
his  own  way  i.";  a  ba.'^ic  tenet  of  any  free 
society.  The  peoples  of  Ea-stem  Europe 
have  been  chafing:  undrr  the  con.suicu- 
ous  ab.sence  of  t!n.s  right.  Comm'unist 
leaders  refuse  to  allow  the  national 
churches  of  Poland.  Hungary  and  the 
Ukraine,  to  name  but  a  few.  to  compete 
with  their  tired  doctrines  of  dialectical 
materialism. 

So,  even  as  there  Is  cau.-^e  for  cautious 
optimism  for  the  future  of  the  states  of 
Eastern  Europe,  we  must  remain  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  many  Instances  of 
tyranny  which  continue  to  oppress  these 
proud  peoples. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Is  an  appropri- 
ate time  for  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
again  articulate  tlieh-  great  concern  for 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
John.son  ha,s  set  aside  July  17  to  July  23 
for  tlie  eiyhth  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  It  is  a  great  pcr.sonal 
privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  an  event  conccmed  tv1th  the  future 
of  millions  of  our  fellow  human  beings, 
now  under  Communist  domination. 

Already  numerous  measures  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  have  been  introduced  in 
this  Congress.  I  hope  my  colleaTues  will 
vigorously  supjwrt  this  effort,  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  committee  would  be 
living  proof  of  our  dedication  to  tliose 
liberties  denied  to  captive  peoples. 

So  long  as  other  peoples  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  our  own  fi-eedom  Is  in- 
secure. So  long  a.s  nations  are  denied 
the  right  to  self-determination  wc  can- 
not have  a  tmly  peaceful  world. 

Soon  after  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  achieved  their  independence 
after  decades  as  vassals  of  the  giant 
European  empires,  they  were  engulfed  in 
a  new  form  of  imperialism,  enforced  by 
the  Red  army. 

Despite  more  than  20  years  of  Com- 
munist rule  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  Riot- 
ing and  unrest  continue  to  frustrate  the 
plans  of  the  Communist  puppet  regimes. 
We  in  the  United  States  have  a  strong 
.stake  in  the  future  of  these  brave  peoples. 
Our  Nation  has  often  been  called  a  "melt- 
ing pot"  because  it  was  built  by  men  and 
women  of  many  nationalities  who  came 
here  to  escape  from  tyranny  and  limited 
opportunity.  Tlie  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  ai'e  not  simply  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  despotism  In  far-off  lands. 
Tlicy  are  the  broken  families  and  rela- 
tives of  many  of  our  own  citizens. 

But  as  Americans  we  have  another  rea- 
son for  supporting  the  cause  of  these 
brave  people.  Ours  Is  a  Nation  founded 
on  the  principles  of  political  hberty,  na- 
tional self-determination,  and  govern- 
ment through  representative  institutions. 
Tliese  ideals  are  part  of  the  definition 
of  our  American  nationalitj'.  We  must 
continue  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  the 
spread  of  freedom  and  representative  in- 
stitutions to  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

For  both  these  reasons,  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  champion  of  their  deepest 
aspirations.  Although  the  Unit^'d  States 
was  Initially  reluctant  to  abandon  Its 
traditional  isolationist  role,  our  record 
since  the  war  hi  stemming  Communist 
tyrarmy  is  commendable.    Greece  and 
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Turkey  remained  stanch  allies  of  the 
West  while  Austria  and  Finland  retained 
their  independence  as  neutrals.  New 
challenges  have  been  met  In  Berlin. 
Korea,  and  now  Vietnam.  But  while  we 
direct  our  attention  to  Communist  ag- 
gression in  one  part  of  the  world,  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  Communist 
tyranny  in  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wc  mur^t  continue  to  do 
all  we  can  to  promote  the  growth  of 
freedom  and  national  Independence  in 
the  captive  nations.  There  are  many 
sigiis  that  the  Communist  rulers  arc  less 
and  less  able  to  impose  their  will  on  the 
gallant  peoples  still  beholden  to  Com- 
munist imperialism. 


New  Kensbgton,  Pa.:  75  Years  of 
Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PEN-NSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  Ken- 
sln.gton,  Pa.,  In  my  21st  District  of  West- 
moiTland  County,  has  an  historical 
hentape  dating  back  to  Kensington 
England.  This  setting,  which  Is  just  a 
few  miles  away  from  my  childhood  home 
on  the  Allegheny  River  at  Johnetta 
became  an  eariy  center  of  activity  for 
the  Alle?ewi  Indians  along  the  trails  and 
shores  of  the  Big  and  Little  Pucketos 
Creek  forming  the  Allegheny. 

This  area  rapidly  developed  as  part  of 
the  star  of  the  west  and  presents  a  his- 
toid rich  and  Imixirtant  l^ecause  of  its 
strat<>gic  position  as  the  gateway  to  the 
west.  During  the  years  of  coloniaJ  hfe 
the  location  invited  the  stout  in  heart 
and  stalwart  in  courage  to  come  to  the 
green  hills  and  fertile  valleys. 

Industrial  development  began  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  and  this  city  beca'-ie  the  home 
of  the  aluminium  industry— ihe  Alumin- 
ium Co.  of  America  and  the  Wear-Ever 
Aluminum  Co..  Inc.— and  gained  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  basiness  and  manu- 
facturing. 

New  Kensmgton  rapidly  became  the 
hub  for  commerce,  industry,  and  trade  to 
become  known  as  the  Alleghenv-Kiski 
Valley  Leading  Shopping  Center.  " 

This  city  is  now  celebrating  its  dia- 
mond jubUee  to  commemorate  75  years 
of  pro'-a-ess.  Along  with  the  celebration 
of  Its  past  comes  plans  for  educational 
research,  renewal,  and  Industrial  expan- 
sion for  continued  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  community. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  tribute 
to  the  fine  historical  heritage  of  New 
Kensington  and  salute  the  community 
and  its  many  fine  citizens. 

I  also  extend  congratulations  and  suc- 
cess for  the  diamond  jubilee  celebration 
of  July  21  and  31  and  offer  best  vrishes 
for  the  future. 

It  is  communities  such  as  this  which 
have  and  will  continue  to  make  America 
great. 
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Shorten  the  Campaign 


I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   OONNBCnCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20, 1966         | 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  waa 
delighted  to  see  that  General  Eisenhower 
in  a  recent  magrazlne  article  has  renewed 
the  suggestions  which  he  made  after  the 
presidential  conventions  In  1964  to  regu- 
late and  control  the  quadrennial  party 
nominating  sessions.  In  an  article  In  the 
July  6  Reader's  Digest  he  rightly  criti- 
cized the  tumiilt  and  chaos  of  the  con- 
ventiona  and  their  increasing  lack  of 
dignity.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  these 
are  now  internationally  televised  pro- 
ceedings and  carry  a  message  for  the 
whole  world  and  that  we  must  eliminate 
the  tawdry  and  the  cheap. 

In  my  judgment,  there  were  two  faults 
tn  the  General's  article.  In  the  first  place 
he  took  too  sober  an  attitude  toward  the 
legitimate  controversial,  funmaking,  and 
combative  aspects  of  the  convention.  In 
the  second  place,  he  failed  to  note  the 
really  objectionable  point  about  current 
tendencies,  the  elimination  of  the  dele- 
gate aa  a  person  of  significance.  In  to- 
day's conventions,  the  delegates  simply 
go  along  for  the  ride  In  equal  or  even 
subordinate  rank  with  television  techni- 
clsuis.  youth  demonstrators,  and  sundry 
visiting  firemen. 

General  Eisenhower,  unfortunately, 
falls  to  address  himself  to  one  other  re- 
gretable  aspect  of  our  presidential  cam- 
paigns which  cries  for  reform  and  that  is 
the  Inordinate  length  of  these  natlc»ial 
canvasses. 

Practically  no  other  civilized  country 
In  the  world  subjects  its  citizens  to  the 
deluge  of  nonser^se  that  accompanies  a 
presidential  campaign  in  the  United 
States.  At  any  rate,  in  other  countries 
the  electoral  antics  are  limited  to  a  pe- 
riod usually  less  than  30  days.  In  Can- 
ada and  in  England  elections  were  re- 
cently held  on  a  national  scale  and  com- 
pleted wltliln  such  a  period  with  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  alL 

Why  can  we  not  do  the  same? 

If  any  real  purpose  were  being  served 
by  prolonging  the  agony,  I  would  cheer- 
fully remain  quiet,  but  I  have  never  seen 
a  campaign  where  Interest  could  be 
maintained  at  a  constant  pitch  for  more 
than  a  month.  Beyond  that  all  the 
money  spent,  the  advertising  boiight,  and 
the  t^evlslon  preempted  Is  just  so  much 
waste. 

The  Img  campaigns  waste  time,  waste 
money,  and  waste  the  nervous  energies 
of  the  candidates  themselves.  At  the 
same  time,  the  public  becomes  bored  and 
apathetic  and  the  informative  purpose  of 
a  campaign  is  no  longer  served. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  t>y  the  time  the 
next  campaign  rolls  around  the  Ameri- 
can political  parties  will  have  seen  fit  to 
limit  their  elections  to  the  reasonable 
space  that  adequately  serves  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Otherwise  I  think 
that  Congress  should  take  action  and 


pass  bills  such  as  HR.  96  and  Hou^ 
Joint  Rearfutlon  16  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced to  establish  reasonable  controls. 


How  John  Bright  Oatsmarted  His  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  MUT.TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  labor  movement  is 
one  In  which  &U  Americans  can  take 
pride.  I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to 
e.xamine,  now  and  then,  exactly  what  It 
Is  that  unions  do  for  their  members. 

This  was  done  recently  in  a  short  story 
publislit-d  In  the  July  10.  1966.  edition  of 
the  RWDSU  Record  published  by  the 
Retail.  Wholesale  &  Department  Store 
Union,  AFL-CIO. 

I  commend  tins  story  tC'  tlie  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

How  John  Bright  Ot-TSMARiFo)  His  U.vion: 

A  Stoet   With  a  Morai, 

iBy  T.  P.  CauIdweU) 

Once  there  waa  a  feUow  n.-uned  John 
Bright.  John  worked  In  a  snLall  warehouse 
and  waa  a  member  of  the  union — but  not 
through  choice.  The  shop  was  union  when 
John  started  there,  so  he  had  to  Join;  but  he 
didn't  have  to  lUce  It. 

The  pay  wasn't  bad  at  the  warehouse,  and 
conditions  In  general  were  good.  But  there 
waa  a  gripe  John  had  that  bothered  him 
from  tlie  first  day  he  took  the  Job.  and  the 
bother  grew  and  grew  untU  It  waa  all- 
consuining. 

It  began  at  tile  union  office  when  the  local 
president  told  Jolin  about  conditions  on  the 
Job,  like  "fringe  beneflts"  and  such. 

"You  and  your  family  are  covered  for  hos- 
pitalization, surgery,  sick  beneflts,"  said  the 
local  president.  "Then  there's  life  irisurance 
and  a  pension  too.  if  you  stick  it  out  till 
you're  65. " 

Jotm  waa  not  named  Bright  for  nothing. 
'And  what  wlU  this  cost  me?"  lie  asked. 

"Not  a  cent,"  said  ttie  union  president. 
"The  company  pays  into  the  Health  Fund 
and  the  Pension  Fund,  to  the  tune  of  $107.38 
a  monttL,  for  these  benefltA.  I  gTieea  you 
could  say  tills  la  your  money,  since  It  would 
go  to  you  in  cash  If  we  didn't  1-Lave  these 
benefits,  but  •  •  •  obviously  it's  better  tuis 
way." 

Jolin  didn't  tliink  so.  He  walked  away 
from  the  union  office  mentally  dividing 
$107.36  into  hourly  pay.  and  iiis  resentment 
grew  as  ttie  arithmetic  was  worked  out. 

It  happened  also  that  John  at  thia  very 
moment  waa  suffering  from  a  financial  virus 
known  as  the  "shorts." 

"Hell,"  said  John,  "thla  fringe  stuff  will 
cost  me  62  cents  an  hour  my  money  which 
they  are  horsing  around  with  •  •  •  Afy 
money,  and  they — the  union — tiecldes  how  I 
should  spend  it." 

John  Bright  was  not  only  a  mathematical 
whiz,  he  was  also  a  gifted  orator.  At  the 
meeting*  of  the  Knlghta  of  Plchlcarus,  no 
one  ever  had  the  last  word  over  John,  and 
Willie  socoe  soreheads  attributed  a  falling- 
off  In  attendance  to  thia  fact,  Jotm  de- 
nounced thla  rumor  aa  a  vlcous  canard.  At 
any  rate,  John  waa  not  the  kind  of  guy  to 
keep  a  big  giipe  like  thla  to  himself,  and 
•o  after  a  brief  period  of  acclimation  to  the 


Job  and  the  six  other  men  In  the  warehouise, 
he  brought  up  the  subject  at  lunch. 

"'vVe  get  da  cents  an  hour  swiped  frorp  our 
pay  every  week,"  Jotm  said,  for  openers. 

"How  come?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 

"Because  they  (pointing  In  the  direction 
of  the  union  ofidce)  decide  what  fringe  bc'ic- 
fits  we  get,"  John  said.  "Seems  to  me  we 
could  decide  for  ourselves.  With  62  cent.s 
an  hour  more  In  our  Jeans,  we  could  do  a  !■.  t 
of  fringe  benefitting  on  our  own." 

John  was  nothing  if  not  persua.sive.  Camo 
contract  time,  John  had  all  but  one  of  tr.e 
men  on  his  side,  and  despite  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  union  officers,  the  shop  voted  6 
to  1  to  convert  fringes  to  cold  cash.  And  it 
was  so  ordered. 

John  went  home  that  evening  a  very  happy 
man. 

"Give  that  chuck  roast  to  the  dog,"  he  told 
hla  wife.  "We're  eating  steak.  I  got  over  a 
htmdred  dollars  a  month  raise  today  on  top 
of  five  bucka  a  week  the  vmlon  negotiated. 
And  for  the  hundred  bucka  you  can  thank 
little  Johnny  Bright,  'cause  It  was  me  that 
got  it,  all  by  myself." 

His  wife  was  impressed,  and  being  Bright 
also,  was  doubly  Impressed  when  he  told  her 
how  the  extra  raise  waa  maneuvered. 

"Certainly  It  waa  smartl"  she  said.  "'What 
benefits  can  they  give  you  that  ■will  be  worth 
$107.38  a  month?  You  outfoxed  them,  John- 
ny, and  I'm  proud  erf  you!" 

So  the  next  morning,  with  a  Ught  he-.irt 
and  a  head  to  match,  Joiin  got  In  ills  car  and 
started  to  work.  When  he  arrived,  there  waa 
a  note  for  him  to  caU  his  wife. 

"John,"  his  wife  said  when  he  called,  "Jun- 
ior stuck  a  pea  up  his  nose  and  It  has  worked 
its  way  into  his  head.     He's  In  the  hospluil." 

"In  the  hospital!"  John  gasped. 

"Well,  he's  Just  like  you,"  ills  wife  said. 
"He's  got  a  brain  the  size  of  a  pea  and  the 
doctor  says  tliey've  got  to  l>e  real  careful  that 
they  don't  make  a  mistake  and  remove  the 
brain  Instead  of  the  pea.  It's  going  to  cost 
us  $48  a  day  for  the  hospital,  and  Uie  doctor 
wants  $150  for  himself." 

"Forty-eight  dollars  a  day!  A  hundred 
and  fifty  bucks!"  Jotm  gasped  again.  "Well, 
thank  the  Lord  I've  got  hospitalization  and 
surgical  coverage!" 

"But  have  you?" 

With  that  John  raced  down  to  the  union 
office. 

"My  boy's  In  the  hospital  with  a  pea  In  his 
head,"  he  told  the  union  president.  "You 
haven't  cut  off  my  hospitalization  and  stirgl- 
cal  coverage,  have  you?" 

"I  had  to,  John."  the  president  sighed. 
"It's  a  laeneflt,  and  we  have  to  pay  into  the 
fund  for  anyone  covered.  You  wanted  the 
money  Instead  •  •  •  remember,  ttiat  62  centa 
an  hour?" 

"But  I  couldn't  keep  the  dog  at  the  vet 
for  that  kind  of  money,"  said  John.  "I  need 
hospitalization,  and  surgical,  and  I'll  buy  it 
myself,  for  the  family." 

"It'll  cost  you  maybe  three  times  as 
much,"  the  officer  said:  "We  buy  at  a  group 
rate,  like  wholesale." 

"I  ought  to  be  shot!"  John  said. 

"You  can't  afford  it!"  the  union  man  re- 
plied. "Your  Ufe  insurance  is  cut  off  too. 
That's  another  fringe  benefit.  But  of  course, 
you  have  the  62  cents  an  hour." 

Jotin  thought  a  moment,  and  asked.  "How 
much  will  It  cost  me  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  insurance?" 

"Maybe  four  times  as  much.  We  get  th.it 
wholesale  too." 

John  looked  like  he  was  going  to  cry,  "I 
think  I'U  Just  retire!"  he  wlilmpered. 

"You  can't  do  that,  either,"  said  the  presi- 
dent. 

"Your  pension  haa  been  cut  off,  and  to  get 
an  annuity  that  would  match  your  pension 
would  coet  you  over  10  percent  of  your  salary 
per  month." 
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"Well.  I  know  what  I  can  do!"  John  said 
grimly.  "I  can  punch  you  right  in  the 
mouth.  You  let  me  talk  the  other  fellows 
inio  pulling  out  of  the  fringe  l>enefits  plan. 
You  let  nie  make  a  fool  of  myself  I" 

With  that,  John  hauled  off  and  took  a 
swing  at  the  union  president.  The  president 
ducked  and  John's  fist  went  through  the 
Window. 

■•Well,  don't  Just  stand  there."  John 
sii.irled.  staring  dcjwn  at  his  bleeding  knuc- 
kles. "Get  me  a  doctor  for  this  hand!" 

The  president  sighed.  "I  think  you  should 
be  told  first  that  the  doctor's  fee  will  have  to 
be  p.ud  by  you  persosially.  You  know  that 
you're  no  longer  covered  for  treatment." 

John  looked  at  his  hand,  and  then  at  the 
union  officer. 

"Ciin  I  make  a  suggestion''"'  he  asked. 

".Sure,  as  long  as  you  don't  expect  a  sug- 
gestion award.    What  is  it? 

"All  I  want  to  suggest,"  s;iid  John,  "i.s  this: 
take  back  the  $107.38  a  month.  Take  biick 
the  lousy  money  and  give  me  back  my 
benefits." 

"Gladly,"  said  the  president.  "We  know 
you're  one  miin  who  will  really  appreciate 
them." 


Safer  Autos  and  Drivers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

OF    nUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr,  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  making  automobiles 
safer  Is  In  the  public  interest. 

The  CWcago  Sun  Times  affinns  that 
truth  in  an  editorial  discussing  the  safety 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  and  legislation 
under  consideration  in  the  Hou.se, 

Congress  Is  doing  its  part  to  make 
autos  safer,  the  Times  says.  And  now 
the  States  and  cities  must  apply  them- 
selves to  accident  prevention  by  enforc- 
ing traflBc  laws  and  Improving  the  stand- 
ards of  driving  and  road  constmction. 

Since  all  phases  of  highway  safety  are 
of  Intense  concern,  I  ask  that  the  edito- 
rial be  made  a  pait  of  the  Record, 
[From  the  Chicago  Sun  Times.  June  29.  1966] 
Safer   Autos — And    Drivers 

The  Senate  h.is  p.issetl  an  auto  safety  bill 
for  U.S.  and  foreign  cars,  trucks,  buses  and 
motor  scooters  that  Is  somewhat  more  strin- 
gent than  had  been  anticipated.  The  bill 
calls  for  certain  Interim  safety  measures  to 
be  built  Into  this  year's  new  models  and  full 
compliance  with  26  new  safety  standards 
In  1968  models.  Further  safety  standards 
will  be  explored  and  If  found  necessary, 
adopted.  The  House  Commerce  Committee 
has  a  similar  bill   under  con=^ideratlon. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  making  autos  safer 
Is  in  the  public  Interest.  Tlie  added  safety 
features  are  not  aimed  primarily  at  eliminat- 
ing the  number  of  auto  accidents,  although 
some  of  the  requirements,  siich  as  higher 
standards  for  tires  and  larger  -R-indshield 
wipers,  to  improve  \'isibllity,  should  help 
lower  the  accident  toll.  The  new  federal 
regulations  are  drawn  chiefly  to  reduce  the 
severity  of  Injuries  caused  "by  the  "second 
collision,"  the  ricocheting  of  the  driver  and 
passengers  within  the  auto  as  a  result  of  a 
collision.  Toward  that  objective,  the  Senate 
has  ordered  that  all  knobs  and  projections 
inside  the  auto  be  recessed  or  padded  to  pro- 
tect the  occupants. 

Other  strong  measures  are  needed  If  the 
number  of  accidents  is  to  be  reduced.    The 


Niitioniil  Siifety  Council  says  that  driver  error 
is  a  factor  In  90  per  cent  of  auto  accidents. 
The  two  main  offenses  are  speeding  too  tatri 
for  conditions  and  failure  to  yield  the  right 
of  way. 

Congress  Is  doing  its  port  to  make  autos 
safer.  The  Individual  states  and  commu- 
nities must  now  do  their  part  In  applying 
them.'jelvcs  to  the  larger  problem,  that  of 
accident  prevention.  A  start  can  be  made 
on  th.U  problem  by  the  strict  enforcement 
of  Intelligently  drawn  traffic  laws,  the  real- 
ization that  licensing  a  person  to  drive  an 
auto  is  a  gi-ave  responsibility  and  not  Just 
a  revenue-prodvicing  or  bookkeeping  chore, 
and  by  tlie  .s^Tfc  engineering  of  roads  and 
fcireets. 


South-West  Africa  Verdict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  20,  1966 

Ml'.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  are  deeply  distressed  about  the  deci- 
sion of  the  World  Court  in  the  South- 
West  Africa  cases  and  the  implications 
of  the  decision.  As  I  indicated  on  this 
floor  yesterday,  I  consider  the  Court's 
action  a  "tragedy"  and  noted  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  decision  was  based  on 
"technical  Ici^al  reasons  of  dubious 
validity." 

Tlie  New  York  Times  lead  editorial  to- 
day reflects  the  same  judgment  and  con- 
cern and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  other  readers  of  the  Record  : 
Scuth-West  Africa  'Verdict 

The  decision  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  throw  out  the  South-West  African 
case  will  baffle  laymen  and  arouse  fierce  de- 
bate among  international  lawyers. 

It  Is  bound  to  affect  the  stature  and  use- 
fulness of  the  World  Court.  It  will  neces- 
sarily alter  the  means  employed  by  African 
governments.  In  the  U.N.  and  elsewhere,  to 
press  the  fight  against  white  domination  and 
racial  segregation  in  southern  Africa. 

One  reason  why  the  decision  will  provoke 
enduring  argument  among  lawyers  Is  tlie 
remarkable  seven-to-seven  deadlock  of  the 
Justices  on  so  Important  a  case.  This  re- 
quired the  vote  of  the  Court's  President,  Sir 
Percy  Spender  of  Australia,  to  produce  a  ver- 
dict, which  in  effect  reversed  a  previous  ver- 
dict of  the  same  Court  on  the  same  case. 

Another,  reason  is  the  devastating  nature 
of  some  of  the  dissents,  particularly  that  of 
the  American  Justice,  Philip  C,  Jessup,  who 
said  the  Judgment  was  "completely  unfotmd- 
ed  in  law." 

Tlie  question  about  the  ruling  that  both 
lawyers  and  laymen  find  most  puzzling  la 
this:  Why  did  the  Court  take  Jurisdiction  In 
the  case  if  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  could  not 
establish  "any  legal  right  or  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  their  claims"  against  South 
Africa?  As  Justice  Je.ssup  posed  it  in  his 
dissent: 

"Why  would  the  Court  tolerate  a  situation 
m  which  the  parties  would-be  put  to  great 
trouble  and  expense  to  explore  all  the  details 
of  the  merits,  and  only  thereafter  be  told  that 
the  Court  would  pay  no  heed  to  all  their 
arguments  and  evidence  because  the  case  was 
dismissed  on  a  preliminary  ground  which 
precluded  any  Investigation  of  the  merits?" 
The  answers  can  only  be:  Because  the 
Court  Une-up  had  changed — due  to  death. 
Illness  and  disqualification — between  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Jurisdiction  In  1962  and  the  ver- 
dict of  1966.     And  because  this  Court  ma- 


jority (given  the  President's  votes)  dirw  a 
fine,  legalistic  line  between  the  right  to  Juri!=- 
dlctlon  and  the  right  to  a  decision  on  tlie 
merita  of  the  complaints  of  the  two  phiin- 
tlffs. 

Prior  to  deciding  not  to  rule  on  the  merits. 
Sir  Percy  and  his  colieagxies  probed  deeply 
into  the  claims  of  the  plaintiffs.  In  the 
moet  protracted  case  It  has  ever  heard,  the 
Court  studied  sixteen  printed  volumes  of 
written  pleadings  and  listened  to  nearly  6.000 
pages  of  oral  argument  in  112  sessions. 

After  all  this,  the  majority  declined  to 
rule  even  on  whether  the  Le.\gue  of  Nations 
mandate  for  South-West  Africa,  conferred 
on  South  Africa  in  1920,  L=  still  in  force.  And 
it  evaded  the  question  of  whether  extension 
of  racial  segregation  (apartheid)  Int/i  S<,ut!i- 
■West  Africa  violates  South  Africa's  mandate 
obligation  to  "promote  to  the  utmost  the 
material  and  moral  well-being  .and  the  social 
progress"  of  the  526,000  inhabitants,  all  but 
75,000  of  tliem  nonwhite. 

This  verdict  will  disappoint  all  who  had 
hoped  for  a  v.aluable  addition  to  the  body  of 
international  law.  On  the  South-'VV'est 
African  question  It  represents  retrogression 
of  a  sort,  for  In  an  advisory  opinion  In  1950 
the  Court  had  held  that  South  Africa  was 
still  bound  by  the  mandate  and  that  the 
U.N.  had  inherited  the  League's  supervisory 
functions. 

For  South  Africa,  the  decision  is  a  victory 
beyond  the  fondest  hopes  of  Prime  Minister 
Verwoerd.  The  verdict  means  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future  South  Africa  can  continue 
to  administer  South-West  Africa,  including 
the  extension  of  apartheid,  unhindered  by 
International  supervision  or  Interference. 

With  the  legal  route  to  change  In  South - 
■West  Africa  and  an  international  legal  Judg- 
ment on  apartheid  barred  indefinitely,  the 
new  African  nations  will  not  turn  to  other 
channels.  Moderate  African  voices  will  have 
vastly  greater  difficulty  gaining  a  he.aring; 
the  language  of  the  African  majority  in  the 
U.N.  or  the  Organization  of  American  Unity 
will  become  more  strident  and  its  actions 
more  violent. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  United 
States  or  anyone  else  will  be  able  to  persuade 
any  African  government  that  it  can  obtain 
Justice  from  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 


The  Continuing  Water  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    n-LlNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gravity  of  the  water  crisis  throughout 
our  Nation  is  of  deep  concern  to  me. 
The  crisis  cannot  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue if  we  are  to  remain  a  strong,  grow- 
ing Nation,  Uncontaminated  water  is 
necessary  for  survival.  Our  polluted 
water  resources  and  declining  water  .sup- 
ply can  only  be  attributed  to  many  years 
of  neglect,  both  public  and  private.  This 
neglect  must  be  ended  at  once. 

I  in-sert  in  the  Record  the  followirif; 
editorial  comment  on  this  subject  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  July  16,  1966: 
PoLLxmoN's  High  Cost 
The  bill  unanimously  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  massive  cleanup  of  the  nation's 
■water  resources  emphasizes  the  Immensity 
of  the  problem,  in  size  and  cost.  Going  far 
beyond  President  Johnson's  recommenda- 
tions, the  Senate  has  authorized   spending 
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$6  2  bii'.ion  In  federal  funds  over  the  next 
six  years — with  an  additional  $13.8  billion 
to  be  contributed  by  states,  I'jcal  govern- 
ments  and  Industries. 

As  many  experts  sc«  It,  this  proposed  $30 
billion  outlay  Is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
program  that  ultimately  may  coet  as  mucii 
as  $100  billion.  As  shocking  as  the  price  tag 
may  be.  It  1«  no  more  so  th.an  the  years  of 
public  and  private  neglect,  Igrnorance  and 
indifference  that  brought  America's  rivers. 
lakes  and  other  wnter  resources  to  their 
present  state  of  con'.aminatlon. 

The  time  U  past  due  to  si.irt  paving  for 
these  old  mistakes.  There  Is.  uiih.'.ppily,  no 
bargain-basement  approach  to  the  problem. 
The  longer  Its  solution  is  put  otT.  the  higher 
the  cost  ■will  be  In  dollars  a.id  in  public 
health  and  dwindling  recrMtional  ficiiltics. 

If  there  la  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
all  this,  it  U  that  the  poUuiion  or  devasta- 
tion of  our  natural  reeouxces  is  cheaper 
to  prevent  than  to  remedy.  The  lesson  ap- 
plies to  other  resources  be.«ldes  wa'i.er 


PubCc  Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OW   PCNNSTI.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.M  T.E.S 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
c<Hnpleted  another  poll  of  public  opinion 
In  the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  district  embraces 
most  of  Allegheny  County  north  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburg.  It  Is  basically  resi- 
dential and  industrial,  and  contains  a 
large  variety  of  ethnic  groups.  The  dis- 
trict also  varies  from  wealthy  areas  to 
eomiomicaUy  distressed  areas,  but  at 
present  unemployment  there  Is  low. 

The  total  number  of  citizens  replying 
to  the  questionnaire  was  gratilyingly 
large,  and  probably  sufficient  to  repre- 
sent a  referendum  on  educh  Issue.  The 
tabulated  results  with  some  observations 
are  Included  below.  I  sincerely  hope 
many  will  find  them  interesting  and  in- 
formative. 

TABnL.\TED  Restjlts  ro«  Poll  CoNarcTO) 
Junk  1966 

1.  What  should  we  do  about  Vio"  ,ni? 
(Please  select  only  one.) 

(a)  Continue  our  present  course.  8%. 

(b)  llount  an  all-out  effort  (not  includ- 
ing nuclear  or  chemlcaj  weapons)  ff>r  a  mlU- 
tary  Tlctory.  55%. 

(c)  Hold  key  defensible  positions  and  try 
to  negotiate  a  settlement,    19  ~o. 

(d)  Withdraw  aa  soon  as  possible,    18 ~^. 
Practically  all   your   repllea   were   received 

before  the  TJS.  bombing  of  oU  depots  In 
North  Vietnam,  so  It  la  evident  that  moet  of 
our  people  favored  the  decision  to  do  so  be- 
fore It  waa  made.  In  our  February  poU  81  % 
of  our  respondents  agreed  that  we  were  doing 
the  right  thing  In  fighting  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  South  Vietnam. 

3.  Which  do  you  think  would  b«  the  one 
best  step  to  fight  inflation  and  the  rising 
coet  of  UTlng? 

(a)  IncreMae  personal  and  corporate  In- 
come taxea,  4%. 

(b)  Reduo*  domestic  Federal  spending. 
T7%. 

(c)  Impoee  Federal  wage,  price,  and  credit 
control,  19%. 

Our  people  realise  that  Inflation  la  tiM 
crudest  tax  of  &U  and  they  clearly  feel  that 


the  best  way  to  fight  It  la  to  cut  the  amount 
of  Poderal  domestic  spending  which  Is  al- 
ready seriously  eroding  the  value  of  oiu-  dol- 
lar. However,  spending  Federal  revenues  for 
pel  projects  continues  to  be  so  popular  with 
the  voters  that  redu-l.ng  the  buli^'ing  budi^et 
Is  not  as  f.-Lsy  as  it  would  appear  In  the  Feb- 
ruary poll  81"o  Indicated  that  they  e.xpected 
a  10".  incrense  in  Inflation  within  2  years. 

3  Do  you  think  the  "War  on  Poverty"  has 
been   worth   the  cost?     Yes,   12";:    No,  B8%. 

Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that,  regardless 
of  the  Ideals  en':b<xlied  in  the  "War  on  Pov- 
erty," the  agency  in  charge  ha."»  di.iie  a  p<;K:>r 
Job  and  that  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this 
big,  money  spending  project  have  been  the 
officials  selected  to  Administer  the  programs 
instead  of  the  needy. 

4.  Would  you  vote  for  subs-asitlal  cats  in 
our  foreign  aid  program?  Yes,  87%;  No, 
13'^. 

For  many  years  our  people  have  been  voic- 
ing incre.ising  dlsenchtuilinent  with  our  for- 
eign aid  expenditures.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  th.-i.t  In  Febr\iary  of  this  year  85 "i  an- 
swered Yes  when  we  asked  the  limited  ques- 
tion. 'Should  the  U.S.  withhold  foreign  aid 
from  nations  that  do  not  generally  support 
our  foreign  policies?"     IS^  answered  No. 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  crash  program  to  be 
the  first  nation  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon? 
Yes.  38%;  No.  62"-. 

Oi.u'  race  with  Russia  to  be  the  first  nation 
to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  pride  and  prestige.  Our  current 
crash  program  Is  costing  many  millions  of 
cloliars  and  demands  the  time  and  skills  of 
hundreds  of  scienti4>tE  and  teclvnicians  that 
Could  be  saved  if  we  were  to  proceed  at  a 
more  measured  pace.  In  fact,  many  bolieve 
that  a  Joint  effort  by  all  nations  cap.ihle  of 
helping  would  be  good  and  that  we  should 
try  to  bring  about  such  a  cooperative  effort. 

6.  Do  you  favor  tlie  propiw.U  that  all 
AmencaJi  youths  be  drafted  f'jr  two  years  of 
Federal  mllit.u-y  >r  i-ivlllan  service?  Yes, 
66  ~:  No.  34- r. 

.Several  years  ago  our  respondents  vo'ed 
defin.it^'ly  in  favor  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, so  the  results  here  are  not  surprising. 
There  Is  also  a  genera!  feeling  that  the  pres- 
ent draft  reETTilatlons  result  in  too  many  In- 
Jiistlces,  This  was  illustrated  In  our  Fcb- 
r'j:u7  p^i!  when  79"i  said  tliat  they  thought 
the  dr.'ilc  regulations  exempted  too  many 
yjung  inpn  on  physical,  mental,  and  educa- 
tion;iJ  grounds. 

7.  Do  you  favor  Federal  standards  for 
p.icKaging  and  labeling  of  consumer  pnxl- 
ucts?    Yes.  86"  :  No,  14  "i. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  in- 
cluded a  question  on  this  subject,  and  the 
results  here  suggest  that  tlie  great  majority 
of  consumers  feel  confused  or  deceived  by 
the  multiplicity  of  sizes  and  weights  that 
are  dl.splayed  on  the  shelves  or  are  adverti-sed. 
Although  standardisation  of  packagitig  and 
labeling  will  put  some  companies  to  con- 
siderable expense.  It  Is  likely  that  action  in 
this  dlrectl  ):i  will  be  made  by  the  Congress. 

3.  Would  you  vote  to  pem\it  political  con- 
tributions of  up  to  $100  to  be  allowable  in- 
come  tax   deductions?     Yes,  45".;    No.  55  r. 

The  results  on  this  question  were  the 
clo.sest  on  the  poll  and  do  not  reflect  a  cle.ar 
cut  pro  or  con  decision.  With  tiie  terrific  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  political  campaigns 
something  muft  he  done  to  help  candidates 
financially,  or  only  the  rich  will  be  able  to 
run  for  iniporuint  olTiccs.  Perhaps  If  Presi- 
dent Johnson  liad  awaked  for  an  allowable 
deduction  of  less  tha.n  tlOO  [^xy,  $50)  more 
would  support  the  prriposal. 

9.  Would  you  favor  uniform  traffic  regula- 
tions, avitomoblle  safety  devices,  and  driver's 
license  requirements  throughout  our  fifty 
states?    Yes.  89  % ;  No.  1 1  % . 

The  variety  of  speed  laws,  drivers'  qualifl- 
catlona,  automobile  inspection  regulations, 
trafflc  signs,  road  markings,  etc.  that  exist 
lA  our  several  sta'^es  have  rcii^ltod  in  much 


bewilderment  to  drivtrs  and  have  probably 
caU5;ed  some  accidents.  Uniformity  of  ail 
such  Itenos  should  have  boea  estiiuiished 
long  ago. 

iO.  Do  you  l>elieve  that  the  .Vdminislra'>,ion 
rele.xsos  enou^jh  accurate  infonnation  to  keep 
the  press  and  the  public  adequately  informed 
oa  the  actual  state  of  the  nation?  Yes,  23':^; 
No.  77  ;  . 

The  Admlnls'.ration  h.TS  not  kept  the  press 
a:id  tlie  puiilic  adequately  and  acctiralely  in- 
formed on  what  Is  going  on  regarding  the 
policies  of  our  country.  While  certain  in- 
formatiun  must  be  classified  and  kept  secret, 
this  power  ha.s  lx>cn  nbti.'^ed.  In  fact,  tlie 
phrase,  "Credibility  Gap."  is  very  commonly 
lie.ird  and  i^s  existence  is  too  often  true. 

11.  Do  v.ju  feel  that  the  Executive  and 
Jadictary  have  encroached  too  much  In  the 
field  of  iegisLition:   Yes.  82';;   No,   18':.. 

There  resu!t.s  here  indicate  l.hat  the  jniblic 
Is  as  aware  as  the  Congress  that  the  E;iecii- 
tive  and  tlie  .TudtcuU  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment iiave  so  encroached  on  the  powc-r.s  of 
the  Legislative  that  the  bal.;nce  of  power  be- 
tween the  three  branches  should  be  resuirc:!. 
The  trouble  here  can  be  partly  traced  to  tlie 
presejit  iiiefTectivcncss  of  the  two  p.irty 
system. 

12.  How  w.T.ild  you  rale  President  Jjlm- 
son's  over-all  performance  in  office  to  date? 
I  a)  good.  12'~r;  (b)  fair,  48"c:  (c)  poor, 
40  ■ ; . 

Here  we  have  three  sets  of  figures  avail- 
able for  comparison.  In  Jitne  19G5  the  re- 
sponses indicated  Johnson's  performance 
grKjd.  23  ;  ;  fair,  58'-;;  and  Ixvd.  14',.  In 
Febru.iry  1066  the  rating  v.-as  good,  22". :  fair. 
54  ;  ;  and  bad,  24"  .  In  the  ciiiTcnt  ques- 
tion we  used  the  word  "poor"  inste.id  of 
"bad."  but  even  this  milder  dcflniiion  dues 
not  detr.ict  much  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  President's  standing  with  the  people  has 
gone  cl  'wn  f.ust. 


Max  Newman,  89,  Veterans  Leader 


Ji'hj  JO,   1900 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  Max 
Newman  has  died  at  a  young  89.  Al- 
though a  veteran  of  the  SpanLsh- 
Amerlcan  War  and  one  of  the  active 
members  of  the  United  Spanish -Ameri- 
can War  Veterans,  he  still  found  time  for 
government  and  politics  and  was  one  of 
my  most  helpful  constituents. 

Although  few  of  his  contemporaries 
survive,  all  who  knew  him  will  moui^n. 

His  New  York  Times  obituai-y  follows. 
but  it  cannot  possibly  cover  the  little 
personal  items  which  meant  so  much  to 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
him. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  20,   1066] 
^LAX  Newman,  89,  Veter.^ns'  Le,\d™ 

M.ix  Newnnan  of  320  East  42d  Street,  New 
York  County  commander  of  the  United 
Spanish-Americ.in  War  Veterans  for  10  years, 
died  Monday  night  in  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital  In  Manhattan.  His  age 
w.is  89. 

Mr.  Newman  was  to  have  been  grand 
marsh.al  of  the  Memorial  Day  parade  here  this 
year,  but  could  not  serve  becatise  of  illness. 
He  had  officiated  as  marshal  of  two  earlier 
parades. 

Until  he  became  ill  several  months  ago.  he 
went  to  the  veterans'  quarters  la  City  HaJl 


every  day.  There,  he  hai^dled  welfare  and 
other  affairs  for  his  organlz,ation  and  helped 
veterans  in  need  of  aid. 

Mr.  Newman  was  a  retired  real-estate 
broker.  He  was  born  In  New  York  and  en- 
listed in  May,  1898.  in  Company  G.  ESghth 
Regiment.  New  York  Infantry.  He  was  dls- 
charced  for  a  physical  disabllitv  almost  four 
niontiis  later. 


Project  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JEHSIY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRE.-'KNT.VTIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr,  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  amoiig  the 
unsung  heroes  of  the  tragic  conflict  in 
Vietnam  are  the  American  physicians 
who  have  voluntarily  faced  hard.ship  and 
danger  to  minister  to  the  civilian  victims 
of  war.  In  the  noblest  tradition  of  their 
profe.ssion.  these  physicians  have  self- 
lessly  subordinated  their  own  interests  to 
the  needs  of  suffcrin.g  humanity. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  physicians 
have  served  in  this  most  valuable  Project 
Vietnam  since  It  started  in  August  1965. 
At  present  32  arc  on  duty  there  with  192 
scheduled  to  go  during  this  fiscal  year. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  pro- 
fession. Dr.  S.  William  Kalb,  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  has  written  a  mo.=;t  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  recent  tour  of  duty.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  Clara  Maass  Hos- 
pital News,  BeUville,  N  J..  April  1966. 
The  spirit  that  animated  Dr.  Kalb  and 
his  fellow  physicians  is  exemplified  in  his 
concluding  rcmai'ks: 

It  was  quite  a  rewarding  experience. 
Would  I  do  it  all  over  again?     You  bet! 

The  article  follows  in  full: 
Project  Vilt:.-\m 
(Ey  S.  William  Kalb.  M.D  ) 

Where  in  the  world  but  In  Viet  Nam  can 
you  be  a  real  doctor  once  again?  All  the 
dreams  you  had  as  a  little  boy  ...  all  the 
ideals  that  possessed  you  In  high  school  .  .  . 
all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  you  had  In  col- 
lege were  realised  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

No  worries  about  an  office,  your  help,  mak- 
ing money  for  your  family,  hospital  com- 
mittees, malpractice,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  you  are  concerned  about  In  daily  prac- 
tice at  home. 

I  was  sent  to  a  small  town  about  80  miles 
south  of  Saigon  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  There 
I  was  to  do  general  practice.  I  was  the  only 
medical  man  In  a  400-bed  hospital  consisting 
of  thirteen  one-story  buildings.  Sanitation 
was  something  you  talked  about,  but  was  not 
a  reality. 

Forty  iron  bc-d.s  in  every  ward  with  boards 
for  mattres.ses  Two  or  three  patients  in 
every  Ix'd.  One  would  find  a  diabetic,  a 
typhoid,  and  a  cholera  patient  all  In  one  bed. 
If  a  mother  had  an  amputation  or  some  other 
wound  or  siekiie^s,  the  husband  and  all  the 
children  moved  In.  Some  of  the  family 
sleeping  with  th.e  patient  and  the  rest  of 
them  under  the  bed.  The  hospital  fed  the 
whole  family,  A  forty-bed  ward  might  easily 
have  a  hundred  people  living  there.  Lizards 
crawling  all  over  the  cracked  walls  and  ceil- 
ings. These  helped  to  reduce  the  ceiisus  of 
flies,  moKqultoes.  and  ants. 

In  the  clinic  I  saw  about  300  to  350  patients 
a    d.iy  .  .  .  miliaria,     cholera,    tuberculoela. 


pneumonia,  leprosy,  dysentery,  plague,  small- 
pox, tetanuB,  nutritional  diseases,  skin 
lesions,  and  many  tropical  diseases. 

In  the  emergency  room  I  helped  out  with 
the  casualties  that  even  to  doctors  are  too 
horrible  to  describe. 

I  was  on  call  for  maternity  emergencies, 
such  as  placenta  praevla,  dystocia  ruptured 
uteri,  and  prolonged  labors. 

During  my  last  three  weeks  In  Viet  Nam 
I  worked  In  a  bomb  shelter  dispensary  In  a 
nearby  village  where  I  had  to  do  all  the 
medical  and  surgical  emergencies.  Every 
afternooii  I  spent  five  hours  in  Jungle  villages, 
twenty  of  them,  to  treat  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  families.  Here  I  Inoculated  over 
3,000  children  against  smallixix.  typhoid- 
paratyphoid,  cholera,  and  tetanus. 

It  was  quite  a  rew.irding  experience. 
Would  I  do  it  r.llover  again?     You   bet! 


Youth  Opportunity  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TF,X.^S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20,  1966 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently In  San  Antonio  In  my  home  dis- 
trict a  imique  program  was  inaugurated 
with  the  first  youth  oportunlty  fair  which 
gave  the  young  people  of  my  district  the 
chance  to  see  In  an  organized  fashion  just 
what  educational  and  job  prospects  there 
are  In  their  home  area. 

Many  fine  San  Antonio  leaders  worked 
In  this  fair  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  In  planning  It.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  the  report  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  fine  project  from  Mr.  Ray 
Broussard,  an  employee  of  the  Texas 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  who  served 
as  public  relations  chairman  for  the  fair. 
Mr.  Broussard's  report  follows: 

Youth  OppoHTVNrTY  Fair — San  A.ntonio 
Responds 

On  May  31st  and  June  1st.  1966,  the  first 
annual  Youth  Opportunity  Fair  was  held  at 
the  Vlllita  Assembly  Hall  In  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  What  the  'Touth  Opportunity  Ad- 
visory Council  envisioned  as  an  "Idea"  some 
fourth  months  prior  to  the  Fair,  developed 
Into  an  unbelievable  reality  during  the  two 
days   the   function  was   held. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Fair  was  the  brain 
child  of  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center's 
Advisory  Council  appointed  on  January  11, 
1966.  For  four  months  a  number  of  civic- 
minded  Individuals  worked  with  the  com- 
munity of  San  Antonio,  other  cities  and 
agencies  In  Texas  and  representatives  In 
Washington,  In  order  to  make  the  Fair  a 
"giant"  career  day  which  would  make  possible 
the  distribution  of  educational  and  occupa- 
tional Inflormation  to  school  drop-outs,  high 
school  stKlents.  high  school  graduates  and 
college  st\ident.s — this  was  done  on  a  mam- 
moth scale. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  Youth  Opportunity  Pair 
can  be  envisioned  only  by  making  a  compari- 
son between  tlie  Fair  and  a  regular  school 
career  day. 

Consider  for  a  moment,  the  floor  space  of 
a  large  high  school  gym  completely  occupied 
by  exhibits  depleting  the  educational  and 
occupational  opportunities  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  Indtistrlal,  governmental,  religious 
and  educational  organizations.  Manning 
these  exhibits  are  professional  Individuals 
who   furnish   educational   and   occupational 


Information  requested  by  the  students  in  .'it- 
tendaiice. 

During  the  aforementioned  career  day  the 
school  would  be  oITerlng  the  student  body 
Information  on  selected  and  limited  educa- 
tional and  occupational  areas — that  is,  tlie 
school  would  not  offer  Information  in  all 
phases  cf  education  and  the  world  of  work 
And.  moreover,  the  school  drop-out  wor.ki 
not  be  readied. 

In  cunsidering  the  Youth  Opportunity  Fair 
of  lfi66,  liowever.  on?  would  have  found  not 
hftccn  exhibits.  ni.:t  twer.ty  exhibits,  but 
some  eiglity-nvc  exhibits  occupying  the  first 
and  second  levels  of  the  Villita  Assembly 
Hall  in  .San  Antonio,  Tex.as. 

Imagino— under  one  roof — the  following 
exhibitors  offering  Information,  free  of 
charge,  on  educational  and  occupational  op- 
portunities in  San  Ant-onlo,  In  the  state  of 
Texas  and  at  the  national  level : 

EXHIBITORS 

B!/.5i;ie,'s,  industry,  and  labor 
Fricdrich  Refrigerator,  Inc.,  Southwe:-t  Re- 
search In.<:titute.  Pep.si-Cola  Bottling  Co  , 
Texas  Hot<?l  and  Motel  Assn  ,  AFLr-CIO. 
Columbia  Industries.  Inc.,  Wall  Colmonov 
Corporation,  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Urban 
Renewal  Corporation.  United  Services  Auto- 
mobile Assn. 

Govpriimryii 
San  Antonio  Air  Material  Area  Kdlv 
.^FB:  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin.,  U.S.  Armv 
Medical  Training  Center.  State  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare.  City  of  San  Antonio,  Brooks 
Air  P'orcc  B,'i^e.  San  Antonio  River  Authority. 
U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Station.  U.S.  Navy 
Recruiting  Station,  U.S.  Marines  Recruiting 
Station.  U.S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Station. 
US.  Coast  Guard  Recruiting  Station.  US. 
Civil  Service  Commission.  City  Public  Serv- 
ice Boiu-d,  Youth  Opportunity  Center,  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  &  Training.  Health  Careers 
Committee.  San  Antonio  Chamber  cf  Com- 
merce;      Office,       Congressman      Henrv       B. 

GONZ.\LEZ 

EducatW}ial  and  training  jristitittioti.'; 

San  Antonio  College,  St.  Philip's  College. 
Gary  Job  Corps  Training  Center,  Women's 
Job  Corps  (WICS).  SANYO,  San  Antonio 
Commercial  College,  Durhama  Business  Col- 
lege, Commtmlty  College  ( Business  i.  St. 
Mary's  University.  Edgewood  High  School. 
Lanier  High  School,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
College.  March  of  Dimes. 
Religious 

San  Antonio  Council  of  Churches.  Catholic 
Cliancery,  Temple  Beth-El,  Baptist  Missions, 

HIGH    SCHOOL    CR-ADUATES    WHO    ASPIRE 
COLLEIGE    ATTENDANCE 

Iniagine  the  Impact  made  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  Space  Administration  exhibit 
covering  some  750  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  the  information  dlsuibuted  on  the  in- 
finite opportunities  In  the  field  of  space 
technology  for  the  college  graduates  and 
skilled  technicians. 

Consider  as  well  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion given  by  St.  Mary's  University.  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio  Col- 
lege and  St.  Philip's  College  on  college  at- 
tendance and  Information  on  how  and  where 
to  obtain  scholarships  and  loans  In  order  to 
attend  college.  The  values  brought  about  by 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Fair  In  these  areas 
are  immeasurable. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    STUDENTS 

The  high  school  students  were  amazed 
and  spellbound  by  the  occupational  oppor- 
tunities depicted  by  the  exhibits  of  the  City 
of  San  Antonio,  City  Public  Service  Board, 
Urban  Renewal  Agency,  Durham  and  Com- 
munity Business  Colleges,  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base.  Brooke  Medical  Center,  Santa  Rosa 
Medical  District,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  all  armed  ser^'lces  and  many  more. 
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If  this  exposure  on  such  a  g!gar.tir  level  did 
not  encourage  students  in  attendance  to  stiy 
In  school,  noUUng  will  keep  them  from  drop- 
ping out  oC  school. 

SCHOOL    DEOP-OUTS 

The  school  drop-out  was  not  only  exfx>se<l 
to  exhlblta  mentioned  heretofore,  but  aiso 
to  a  multitude  of  exhlblta  directly  related 
to  opportunities  available  for  the  droi>-out. 

The  Camp  Gary  Job  Corps  had  twenty-nine 
exhibits  depleting  opportunities  available  to 
the  drop-out.  Edgewood  and  Lanier  high 
schools  had  exhibits  and  their  persomiel  en- 
couraged the  diop-out  to  return  to  school. 
The  Youth  Opixjrtunlty  Center  In  San  An- 
tonio had  Its  staS  available  In  order  to  coun- 
sel with  the  drop-out  and  encouraged  him  to 
Tlalt  the  center  at  a  later  date  for  further 
counseling,  testing,  possible  placement,  re- 
training, or  referral  to  some  work-study 
program. 

It  Is  only  appropriate  to  conclude  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Youth  Opportunity  Fair 
was  a  tremendous  success  and  that  some 
8.000  youths  attended  the  Pair — they  came. 
they  wer*  interested,  they  were  Informed 
About  the  vast  opport unities  available  to 
them  and  they  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Fair  with  a  brighter  outlook  on  life  and  the 
futiure  In  store  for  them. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Advisory  Council 
should  be  commended  for  taking  the  lead 
by  initiating  a  yearly  program  which  is  geared 
under  the  President's  national  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Program. 

I 


Geralil  Taaicnclii  of  Hawau  Relates  Peace 
Corps  Experiences  ia  Sarawak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
overwhelming  success  of  America's  Peace 
Corps  Is  due  largely  to  the  outstanding 
men  and  women  who  have  volunteered 
for  service  In  the  Corps.  The  dedication 
with  which  they  have  upheld  Its  highest 
ideals  Is  truly  inspirational.  An  example 
of  this  excellence  in  our  volunteers  Is 
Mr.  Gerald  TanlguchI,  of  Honolulu, 
HawaU. 

Mr.  Taniguchl  served  2  years  as  a 
teacher  In  distant  Sarawak.  His  experi- 
ence li&s  not  only  enriched  his  personal 
life  but  it  has  brought  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  an  intimate  knowledge  of  a  here- 
tofore Uttle-heard-of  country  In  south- 
east Asl&  Presently  aVstudent  at  the 
Unlversl^'^iif  Hawaii,  hk  hopes  to  re- 
turn to  Sarawak  when  he\ompletes  his 
studies. 

The  fascinatln^..accec[nt  of"Mr  Tanl- 
guchl's  commendable  work  In  southeast 
Asia  was  related  to  Honolulu  Advertiser 
Reporter  Jane  Evlnger.  I  submit  for  In- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
newspaper  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Sunday  Star-Bulletin  b  Advertiser,  July 
10,  1966r 

(Prom  the  Honolulu   (Hawaii)   Star- Bulletin 

&  Advertiser.  July  10,  1966] 

Peace  Cobps  Advxntukx  m  Sarawak 

(By  Jane  Evlnger) 

Gerald  TanlguchI.  at  23  »  veteran  of  two 
year*  as  a  Pesce  Corpe  volunteer  In  Sarawak. 
givea  the  Impression  ot  being  quietly  self- 
Buffldent. 


Poised  and  relaxed,  he  pau.>e«  for  a  mo- 
ment at  times,  trying  to  find  ('X.-u:t:7  the 
nght  words  to  describe  his  e.^perlencea. 
When  the  answers  come,  they  rf^fiect  this 
thoughtfulness.  and  are  spofcen  in  a  pleasant, 
clear  \oi.e. 

There  s  also  a  quality  of  reticence  In  the 
Kaual-bom  volunteer. 

He's  obviously  not  a  young  man  who  blows 
his  own  horn,  and  an  in^^r^Tewer  gets  the 
impression  that  if  Gerald  hadn't  been  asked 
pomtblank  '"wliat  did  you  do  on  your  vaca- 
tion in  Sarawak?"  the  most  impressive  act 
of  his  stint  there  would  never  have  been 
mentioned. 

What  Gerald  did  on  his  vacation  was  t.ika 
four  students  from  his  remote  village  on 
their  first  trip  to  another  country. 

He  paid  for  the  trip,  which  cost  the  equiva- 
lent of  $6.50.  with  money  he'd  saved  during 
the  pa^t  year  out  of  his  $70  monthly  r'e:M« 
Corps  liviP-g  allowance. 

.■\nd  he  p.*&sed  up  the  opportunity  to  vaca- 
tion alone  In  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore, 
neither  of  whlrh  he'd  ever  .seen.  In  order  to 
take  the  kids  on  a  holiday. 

"We  h.id  an  essay  contest  at  school  on  "Why 
I  Want  to  Go  to  Sabah'  and  I  took  the  bovs 
who  wrote  the  four  best  ones."  Gerald  said. 
Sabah  borders  Sarawak,  on  the  inland  of 
.Borneo. 

"The  kids  had  never  been  out  of  the  Jungle 
or  their  to'.\-n.  and  this  was  the  firrit  time  any 
of  them  n.id  ever  flown  or  ndden  boats  ?,nd 
trains." 

Slaying  sometimes  In  hotels  and  sometimes 
with  other  Pe.ice  Corps  people,  they  traveled 
for  three  weeks,  making  their  first  visit  t» 
Sarawak's  own  capital  of  Kuchlng  as  well  as 
to  another  country. 

"They  were  really  good  kids,  who  had  never 
been  out,  and  I  wanted  to  see  the  country 
but  not  go  alone."  T.anlgurhl  say.<;  simply. 

He  spent  the  last  tiiree  weeks  of  his  va- 
cation living  with  a  student  and  his  family 
in  one  of  the  "lone;  houses."  Sarawak's  com- 
mon structures  hou.slng  50  or  .so  f.imilie.1. 

■  I  «'an'ed  to  see  how  they  lived."  Tanl- 
guchI said.  Among  other  things,  he  learned 
how  to  tap  rubber  during  the  stay  with  the 
family 

Gerald  grew  up  on  Kauai  but  moved  to 
Hllo  with  his  parents  when  he  was  15. 

He  Is  a  1961  graduate  of  Hilo  High.  His 
father,  M.t.sao  Tanlgvichl,  Is  a  parts  nuvnoger 
for  a.i  automotive  warehouse  in  Honolulu 
and  Ills  mother.  Mrs.  Toyono  TanlguchI, 
formerly  a  waitress  in  Hllo.  lives  In  Eleele, 
Kauai.  .'Vn  older  brother  is  a  dentlat  on  the 
Mainland 

Gerald  had  two  ye.irs  at  the  Unlver-^ity 
of  Washington  as  an  engineering  student, 
then  volunteered  for  the  Peace  Corps, 

.\sked  why.  he  muses  "that's  a  hard  ques- 
tion— I  never  really  could  find  an  an-swer," 

P:irt  of  It  was  his  lnde<'l.'<ion  over  whether 
to  become  a  teacher  or  an  engineer.  Part 
of  It  was  that  "I  did  w.uit  to  work  as  a 
volunteer,  and  in  a  way  I  felt  that  if  I  had 
something  to  offer  that  the  Peace  Corps  could 
use.  It  would  bo  a  way  of  serving  " 

He  tniliied  for  10  we^ks  In  Hllo  ajid  .^rrived 
In  Saraw  tk  on  Jan.  4.  1964. 

From  the  capital.  It  was  a  19-hour  trip 
by  river  launch  to  Saratok  government  .sec- 
ondary '^''hool,  where  Gerald  spent  his  first 
ye.ir  m  .Sarawak. 

His  .second  year  was  at  another  government 
.Kch'^l  ne;iT  Binatang.  a  town  of  about  900 
people,  "about  twice  the  size  of  Sanitok,"  he 
said.  "The  towns  aren't  very  big  because 
only  the  Chinese  live  In  them.  Ilie  natives 
live  out  of  town  in  the  long  hou.ses." 

Living  condltior.s  were  not  bad  he  recalls. 

■  I  lived  in  a  teacher's  house  with  several 
native  ten»-hers  at  each  .^ch'K'l.  and  we  h;vd 
electricity  and  piped  water." 

Diet  was  another  story,  Gerald  lost  30 
pounds  diring  his  two  years  in  Sarawak,  due 
mainly  to  lack  of  protein. 

**I  ate  at  the  schoel.  ajid  at  every  meal 
we'J  get  a  bi^  plate  of  rice,  a  bowl  of  vege- 


tables, and  a  third  dish.  S-orn'O'lmes  tlii.s 
was  salted  Ti^h  or  peauu'io  or  wli.it  I'.xcy  call 
100-year-old  eggs.  I  never  could  eat  them, 
although  I  tasted  one — they  were  loo  salty. " 
Gerald  said. 

Pork  was  forbidden  at  the  school  because 
the  country  Is  Mu.slem.  and  beef  wad  Ui. ob- 
tainable. 

At  the  scliool.  Gerald  Uuigl.t  m..t:.  si.K 
hours  a  day  to  240  student.'!. 

He  also  organized  sports  and  coached  bas- 
ketball, organized  a  "sort  of  world  aiTairs 
council  di.scu.=;ion  group  of  student.s."  and 
worked  with  the  students  after  school  and 
week-ends  building  ti  =  'nponds  for  tilapia 
''farms"  to  stippkment  the  vlsu.i1  diet  In 
Sarawak, 

"It  was  kind  of  hard  to  get  the  natives 
motivated  to  w.rk.  but  I  found  that  they 
would  work  If  I  worked  with  them."  he  ex- 
plained. 

Most  of  his  students  had  had  no  cont.ict 
with  anything  beyond  the  village,  and  were 
the  first  generation  in  their  families  to  re- 
ceive an  education. 

"I  feel  they  are  the  best  students  I  ve 
ever  seen  In  their  behavior,  manners,  re.spect 
for  elders  and  motivation  to  study,"  Gerald 
said.  "I  enjoyed  teaching  them  and  I  still 
get  letters  from  them." 

In  free  moments,  he  wrote  a  fre,=;hman  high 
school  math  text. 

"They  needed  one  adapted  to  Sarawak. 
Instead  of  problents  dealing  with  flying  from 
London  to  somewhere  In  Europe,  they  needed 
ones  about  flying  from  Kuchlng.  In.stead  of 
pounds  and  pence,  the  problems  should  deal 
with  the  Malaysian  dollar." 

Gerald  said  he  suffered  no  "cultural  .sl-.ork" 
when  he  first  arrived  in  Sarawak,  but  ".ifter 
Id  been  there  nine  months  I  got  into  a  state 
of  depression,  asking  myself  why,  what  was 
I  doing  there." 

It  lasted  about  a  month,  but  then  came 
the  trip  with  four  students,  which  snapped 
him  out  of  it.  "I  enjoyed  the  start  of  my 
tour  as  a  volunteer,  and  I  enjoyed  being 
there  the  second  year  even  more  after  the 
bout  of  depression."  he  recalls. 

Gerald  feels  that  anything  he  nccom- 
llshed  In  Sarawak  "is  not  something  you  can 
see  right  now — It's  getting  students  to  learn 
by  themselves.  In  some  ways  breaking 
through  the  tradition  of  learning  by  rote  " 

He  extended  his  tour  by  three  months  In 
order  to  finish  up  the  Sarawak  school  year, 
which  ends  Ln  mid-December.  He  spent 
three  weeks  traveling  to  Singapore  and  Japan, 
and  arrived  In  Honolulu  last  January. 

Gerald  now  lives  In  a  neat,  spotless  grotmd- 
floor  apartment,  entered  through  the  garage, 
at  2026  Llnohau  Way. 

It  is  decorated  with  farewell  gifts  given  to 
him  by  his  stiideat,s.  A  gorgeous  cotton 
print  hangs  on  the  wall,  along  with  .sevenil 
decorative  hats.  There  also  are  a  carved, 
painted  w.Tlking  stick,  an  ancient  head  hunt- 
er's dagger,  and  Intricately  woven  baskets. 

"They're  nice,  good  people,  SouUieast 
Asians."  Gerald  sjiys. 

From  his  Peace  Corps  experience,  he  feels 
he  has  gained  In  "underst-mdlng  very  P'X)r 
people — that  there  are  different  kinds  of  peo- 
ple— and  the  w,ay  they  think," 

His  experience  In  S^uawak  also  an.s.vered 
the  qtiestion  of  whether  he  should  become  a 
teacher  or  .xn.  engineer. 

Gerald  ent^ered  the  Unlver?:ity  of  K.n-.ill 
last  January,  planning  to  become  a  high 
school  math  teacher.  He  also  works  11  hours 
a  week  in  a  tutoring  program  designed  to 
help  prepare  students  from  low  income  f .mii- 
lies  for  college. 

.A,fter  graduation,  he  would  like  to  go  hark 
to  Sarawak  to  teach  for  a  few  years-  and 
write  sequels  to  the  freshm.m  math  text. 

Eventually,  he  hopes  to  go  into  .'»<rh.'vol  ad- 
ministration in  the  Islands  "unless  I  find 
teaching  too  interesting."* 

As  the  Interview  concluded.  Gerald  a.'^ked 
If  he  cotild  say  one  thing  further.  It  was 
this: 
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"I'd  like  to  see  more  people  from  Hawaii 
go  into  the  Peace  Cori>s  if  they  can.  It's  a 
g'.XKi  opportunity  for  college  graduates,  and 
I  think  the  Orientals  will  find  hardly  any 
problem  adapting  to  the  culture  in  Southeast 
Asi.a. 

"The  white  man  Is  considered  superior 
there,  and  the  people  can't  accept  him  as  a 
companion,  but  they  can  tiie  Onenial  volun- 
teers," 


Operation  Combat  Leave 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20,  1966 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
much  of  the  Nation  is  presently  crippled 
by  the  airline  strike,  I  wonder  if  my  col- 
lea.?ues  have  slopped  to  wonder  how  our 
■Vietnam  veterans  on  leave  have  been 
getting  home.  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in 
the  Fourth  District,  the  major  point  of 
embarkation  for  trooiJS  flying  to  and 
from  Vietnam,  has  taken  imaarinative 
steps  to  enable  combat  returnees  to  en- 
joy their  -well-dc-served  leave  with  their 
families. 

For  the  great  success  of  Operation 
Combat  Leave,  I  salute  Brig.  Gen. 
Maurice  F.  Casey,  of  the  60th  Military 
Air  Lift  Wing.  Following  is  a  release  I 
received  toda.v  from  Travis  Air  Force 
Base  explaining  Operation  Combat 
Leave: 

.^  t.ask  force  for  the  emergency  conversion 
of  Travis  Air  Force  B.ase  terminal  facilities 
to  speed  the  air  lift  of  combat  returnees  held 
up  by  the  air  lines  strike  has  been  put  In 
operation  by  Brig,  Gen.  Maurice  P.  Casey  of 
the  60th  Military  Air  Lift  Wing. 

The  Msk  force  Is  composed  of  engineering 
operations.  Red  Cross  facilities,  and  Chaplain 
service  representatives.  It  was  placed  on  a 
cr.ash  schedule  during  the  weekend  with  two 
main  objectives: 

(11  Reorganization  of  the  terminal  to 
expedite  the  handling  and  air  lift  of  combat 
returners  seeking  to  reach  home  areas. 

(2)  Full  utilization  of  every  available  re- 
so'.irce  :o  ;LS3Ut  the  returnees. 

"Tr.ivis  intends  to  do  its  full  share  to  take 
care  of  the.se  per.sonnel  for  the  duration  of 
the  strike."  General  Casey  s.iid.  "We  are 
making  Hercule:in  efforts — including  re- 
moval of  walls  in  the  terminal  to  make  better 
accomniodations  for  them." 

".Since  the  air  lines  strike  began  we  have 
mover  over  5.000  passengei^  on  st,ite-s!d8 
rotites  set  up  as  an  interim  measure,  and  we 
have  alre.idy  moved  50.000  passengers  this 
month  on  regular  military  air  lift  command 
routes.  At  this  rate  we  will  shatter  our  pre- 
vious record  for  passenger  air  lifts  to  all  parts 
of  the  world." 

He  praised  the  m.,r,ner  In  wiilch  Travis 
pcTsf-nnel.  many  off-duty  for  the  weekend. 
answered  the  emergenicy  call  to  creftte  a 
new  state-side  travel  area  In  the  North  Wing 
of  the  t<?rmin.al.  Officers  tliroughout  the 
Wing  were  quickly  evacuated,  e<iuipment  re- 
moved and  ixirtit;ons  torn  out  to  niake  space 
for  a  Personnel  Center  and  auxiliary  wing 
lounge  for  the  steady  Influx  of  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Foro«  returnees  seeking  in -land 
flights. 

Approximately  I  300  sers-lcemen,  plus  a 
sprinkling    of    dependents     who    1, aided    at 


TVavls  with  them,  were  placed  aboard  Air 
Reserve  National  Guard  and  mill».,ary  air  lift 
command  planes  for  "Operation  Combttt- 
Leave"  fllghtB.  An  addltlonaj  715  returnees 
were  flown  from  Travis  Monday. 

The  Combat  Leave  flights  are  being  co- 
ordinated along  five  major  coast -to-coiuit. 
routea  by  reserve  officers  assigned  here  by 
Continental  Air  Command  Heodqu.u-ters 
from  t!i«  6th  All  Force  Bcvserve  Region. 
Hamilton  Air  Force  B.ise.  Califor;ua 

Hastily  relocated  by  tlie  termiiiiU  conver- 
sion were  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Liaison 
and  Traffic  Coordinating  Officers  and  officers 
of  tlie  Army  Terminal  and  ljogi.s:ic3  Pi-'Scess- 
ing  Branch  at  O.ikland.  California.  Rrtiu-n- 
ees  arriving  here  overfieas  new  are  advLsed 
to  chock  with  Uie  E  &  J  Travel  Oltice  at  tlie 
termin.al  and  pnx'eed  directly  to  tiie  new 
st.ate-:-,:de  clearing  center  if  they  cannot  make 
connections  to  their  mainland  dest uuations. 

On  rcixirting  to  tlve  clearing  center,  they 
consult  a  fliglit  schedule  and  indicate  a 
choice  of  flights  on  a  c;ard  along  with  thetr 
name  and  home  dcstiiuitions.  Cro66  country 
routes  and  pickup  points  are  Travis  to  Mc- 
Gulre  AFB,  via  Richards-Gebaur.  AFB.  Mis- 
souri and  Wright  Patterson  AFB.  Ohio; 
Travis  to  Langley  AFB,  'Virginia,  via  Tinker 
AFB.  Oklahoma  and  Sewart  AFB,  Tennessee; 
Travis  to  Charleston  AFB.  South  Carolina 
via  Kelly  AFB.  Te.xas  and  MaxweU  AFB.  Ala- 
bama, and  Travis  to  Hunter  AFB.  Georgia 
via  Biggs  .AFS.  Texas  and  New  Orleans  Naval 
St,ation.  Louisiana. 

Lt,  Col,  Orville  D,  Beardsley,  Travis  P.'us.so!i- 
ger  Services  Office,  declared  that  most  of  tlie 
combat  returnees  are  able  to  make  flight  con- 
nections from  Travis  within  24  1khu«  and 
all  but  a  few  are  able  to  got  flights  wit.hln 
48  hours. 

Spokesman  for  the  travel  ser\  ice  office  es^tl- 
mated  that  bus  travel  from  the  temun.U  lias 
tripled  sine*  start  of  the  strike  and  space 
on  commercLal  airlines  from  the  Bay  Area 
Ls  slightly  easier  than  during  the  firs.t  days 
of  the  strike.  They  described  military  half- 
f.ue  travel  as  a  victim  of  the  strike,  because 
of   existing   backlog   of   full-fare  pajsecngers. 

Greyhound  Bus  officials  have  agreed  to  jwo- 
vide  express  .-<rvice  to  nuijor  cities  for  groups 
of  32  or  more  but  only  a  few  such  trips  have 
been   made  thus  las. 


Basinets  Is  Exciting 


Outslanding  Legislative  Assistant:  Terry 
Segal's  24th  Birthday 

EX'I-EN.SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

or    I!«I,»..SS\CIIU SETTS 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.AI'IVES 

Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr,  O'NEILL  of  Massach'Ji^ptt.s.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  distinguished  body  to  the 
24th  birthday  of  my  outstanding  legis- 
lative a^si.stant,  Terry  Philip  Segal, 

Terry  Segal,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College  and  now  a  tlilrd-year  .student  at 
Yale  Law  School,  has  been  with  me  for 
four  summers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Terry  Segal  is  an  Inval- 
uable addition  to  my  office — keeping  me 
Informed  on  key  legislative  develop- 
ments, handling  press  relations,  and 
supervising  my  summer  Intern  program. 

It  Is  truly  a  pleasure  and  comfort  to 
me  to  have  such  an  outstanding  person 
as  Terry  Segal  on  my  staff;  I  wish  him 
many  more  happy  birthdays. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or    C.M.irOENlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TI\  FS 

Wednesday.  July  20,  1966 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  ti-uly  eriiightened  buslnes-^mcn  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  is  Eddy  S.  Feldman, 
A  con.sidei'able  amount  of  his  time  is  de- 
voted to  civic  and  cultural  activities  in 
our  community,  and  because  of  his  pro- 
gressive views  he  is  greatly  In  demand  as 
a  public  speaker.  His  recent  speech  be- 
fore the  Do'Antown  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation offers  a  challenge  to  American 
business  that  deserves  broad  attention. 
I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  Irvsert  It  in  the 
Record  for  tlie  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Brs:.NE,ss  Is  Ex  cm  no 
(By  Eddie  S,  Feldman) 

Mr.  Be.ird^ley  Riunl,  one  time  head  of 
Macy's  department  store,  wrote  that: 

■  Business  is  one  of  the  most  pervasive  facts 
of  modern  life.  Practically  everybody  who 
lives  m  a  city.  town,  or  vUlage  does  business 
with  business  several  times  a  day.  and  prac- 
tic.illy  everytKXiy  else  has  something  to  do 
With  busine.ss  many,  many  times  In  every 
ycir.  We  depend  on  business  for  the  things 
that  we  eat  and  wear,  for  the  home  we  live 
in.  for  most  of  our  amusements  and  recrea- 
tion, for  going  placoG  and  knowing  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world.  Most  of  us  depend 
on  biL^iness  for  the  kind  of  Jobs  we  have. 
Many  of  us  own  some  part  of  a  business  or 
receive  some  income  from  lending  businees 
our  savings.  Business  is  so  common  that  we 
take  it  for  granted,  and  use  It  without  think- 
ing much  about  it — Just  as  we  do  any  other 
f, ■.miliar  facility.  And  yet,  even  though  we 
do  not  give  a«  much  thought  to  b'jslneas  In 
gener.il,  becauSe  of  tliis  pervasiveness  of  busi- 
ness in  modem  life,  business  Is  important  in 
Its  relation  to  most  people,  not  only  because 
of  what  It  does  for  them,  but  because  of 
what  It  does  f o  them.  ...">■ 

And  then  he  added  a  definition: 

"This  is  the  business  of  business:  first,  to 
got  things  re.idy  for  use;  second,  to  provide 
people  for  purposeful  acUvltles;  and  third. 
to  give  F>eople  a  way  to  save  productively  a 
part  of  what  they  can  earn.  .   ,   ."  « 

Business  includes  manufacturing,  mining. 
growing,  buying,  selling,  banking,  investing. 
insuring,  communicating,  transporting — and 
th.e  record  keeping  for  all  of  these  varied 
activities.  Romantically  enough,  they  can 
and  do  take  place  all  over  the  earth  and  in 
outer  space 

And.  as  George  Bernard  Shaw  obsen-ed 
b.ack  In  that  auspicious  year  of  l'j29.  the 
work  of  the  businessman  needs  be  neltheir 
dry  nor  dull : 

"Modem  biL^inesses  t<»nd  to  become  more 
lnt,erestlng  and  important,  and  even  more 
scientific,  than  average  professional  work. 
Their  act.ivlties  are  much  more  varied:  In 
f.act  modem  commercial  magnates,  when 
they  control  a  dozen  different  busine?.'-es.  be- 
come better  Informed  and  better  developed 
mentally  than  the  rank  and  flle  of  the  pro- 
fes.'slons.  What  is  more,  tliey  are  learning  to 
sruip  up  t.he  ablest  university  schol.irs  and 
civil  servants,  and  take  them  Into  partner- 
ship not  as  office  managers  but  as  thinkers, 
diplomatists,  and  commercial  Fcjenttsts.  It 
Is  In  industrially  undeveloped  countries  that 
professional  men  rank  as  an  aristocracy  of 
learning  and  intellect:  In  European  ceutera 
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today  commerciai  sc<icty  is  a  more  effective 
rp'^erve  of  culture  than  professional  society. 
When  the  professional  man  or  the  public 
servant  tells  his  son  that  a  berth  in  the  civil 
service  Is  a  blind  alley,  or  doctoring  at  the 
call  of  the  night  bell  a  dog's  life,  contrasting 
them  with  the  unlimited  prospects  and  the 
infinite  scope  for  personai  Initiative  in  busi- 
ness, he  la  recommending  the  young  roan 
to  inaprove  on  his  father's  condition  irLst«ad 
of  starting  him  on  the  downward  path 
socially."  * 

Surely,  activities  which  are  as  different 
from  one  another  as  these  are.  and  which  In- 
volve the  organization  of  men  and  nature 
are  bound  to  be  exciting 

Consider  for  a  moment  some  aspsct^  of  our 
society  which  distingui.sh  it  from  societies  of 
the  past.  One:  change  '  today  is  so  rapid  in 
all  of  technology  that  we  cannot  keep 
abreast  of  it — let  alone  comprehend  fully 
where  It  Is  taking  us  We  have  developed 
through  computers  the  ability  to  handle 
masses  of  data  so  quickly  that  the  time 
■which  once  e.xistcd  to  contemplate  p'njlo- 
sophlcally  what  we  might  do  in  any  given 
situation  has  disappe.ired  With  the  cos;ts  of 
computers  declining  sh.irply  through  mioro- 
mlnlaturization  they  can  become  so  common 
that  early  and  quick  solutions  will  be  fjund 
to  the  lowest  priority  bot'Ienei  ks 

Two:  In  the  times  of  afHuence  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  has  become  so  great  tli.ic  we 
can  turn  out  all  the  things  wiiich  are  needed 
to  satlsly  everyone  in  this  country,  at  least. 
(Mr.  Prederlk  Pohl.  in  one*  of  his  braiiant 
science  fiction  stories,  described  a  time  In 
the  not  too  distant  future  when  everybody 
Is  forced  to  consume  through  a  system  of 
ration  points  everything  being  turned  out 
by  the  robots  as  otherwise  the  population 
would  be  drowned  in  its  own  goods.  The 
penalty.  If  anyone  fell  down  on  his  obliga- 
tion to  consume  the  assigned  amount,  was 
more  rations  points  which  had  W  be  con- 
sumed promptly '  i 

Three:  the  means  to  control  population 
growth  are  available  to  mankind  The  pe- 
riod of  uninhibited  and  unceasing  expansion 
of  bodies  on  this  limited  globe  is  over. 

Finally:  there  Is  the  fact  that  communi- 
cations are  Instantaneous  and  simple.  The 
plctxire  of  the  afDuent  life  is  flashed  imme- 
diately to  those  who  have  not — no  matter 
where  they  may  be — and  they  are  demanding 
a  Bhare  of  this  affluence — NOW.  The  pres- 
sures on  the  "haves  "  to  provide  for  the  "have 
nota"  are  becoming  nic>re  apparent  daily 
It  follows  that 

"Today's  changes  are  so  different  In  scope 
and  kind  as  to  constitute  a  new  order  of 
phenomena  that  dwarfs  in  social  slgruficance 
all  past  change — This.  In  fact.  Is  a  time  of 
technological  revolution."  • 

This  revolution  must  be  accejited.  -(inder- 
stood.  evaluated  and  coped  with. 

The  listing  of  these  particular  facets  of 
society  enables  us  to  group  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  world  which  lie  within  the 
peculiar  ability  of  business  to  meet.  So; 
society  seeks  to  reduce  economic  poverty. 
Jobs  are  certainly  a  real  solution  to  this — ■ 
and  businessmen  are  the  creators  of  Jobs. 
They  can  also  help  others  to  a  stake  In  the 
society  by  helping  them  become  entrepre- 
neurs. Tliere  must  be  Improvement  In  our 
physical  environment.  We  must  eliminate 
and  prevent  water  and  air  pollution.  The 
cltyscape  must  be  de-ugUfled.  Businessmen, 
who  may  very  well  have  created  some  of  tliese 
negative  conditions,  can  come  up  with  the 
means  to  remove  them. 

Our  cult\iral  Me  must  be  enriched— for 
the  advancement  of  technology  Is  producing 
even  more  leisure,  which  la  not  vised  mean- 
ingfully wUl  end  In  a  fatal  boredom. 

(Let  me  dlgrees  here  for  a  moment.  The 
greatest  danger  to  the  world  la  not  from  the 


unfriendly  explo-sion  of  fissionable  materials, 
nor  from  the  several  In.-itances  of  military 
belligerence  abounding  ail  over  the  world  at 
tlie  moment,  nor  from  the  unfulfilled  wants 
of  a  large  part  of  the  wor'ds  population. 
Rather  the  danger  to  be  feared  is  being  bored 
to  (loath  The  living  of  life  now  is  so  intense 
that  by  the  time  we  reach  age  30  too  many 
of  us  arc  going  to  find  that  there  is  little 
to  do — except  make  trouble  for  ourselves 

(In  this  morning's  Los  Angeles  Times 
tliere  appears  a  story  of  a  conference  held 
this  pa.st  week-end  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Arnold  Gingrich,  publisher  of  Esquire  maga- 
zine, sviggested  that  American  business 
should  contribute  one  per  cent  of  the  five 
per  cent  amotint  permitted  as  a  charit.ible 
deduction  from  federal  Income  tax  to  "help 
support  and  stimulate  "  the  development  of 
otitstanding  prograjns  In  the  arts.i 

Henry  Ford  II  recently  summed  up  the 
challenges  in  another  way  when  he  declared 
in  Detroit  three  weeks  ago: 

•  What  really  counts,  when  we  measure  so- 
cial purposes.  Is  not  the  Ingenuity  of  tecli- 
nology  or  the  growth  of  natural  product,  but 
the  quality  of  otir  society  and  our  individual 
lives  The  basic  measures  ot  social  achieve- 
ments are  such  things  as  human  satLsfacUon 
and  fulfillment  and  the  growth  of  harmony, 
goodwill  and  respect  among  men  "  • 

This,  then.  Is  a  fourth  element  which  must 
be  added  to  Mr.  Riunl's  definition  of  the  bu.si- 
ness  of  business:  It  is  the  business  of  business 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  society  and  of 
our  individual  lives. 

In  the  free  enterprise  society  It  Is  the  busi- 
nessmen— unusual  ones,  obviously — who  are 
c;\lled  upon  by  our  politicians  or  profes.slonals 
to  apply  their  special  organizational  gifts  to 
retluce  poverty  iSargent  Shriver),  to  change 
the  physiciJ  environment  (John  T  Connorl. 
and  to  help  establish  a  broad  cultural  estab- 
lislunent  (Roger  L.  Stevens  and  Edward  Car- 
ter i — in  short,  to  improve  the  qu.ility  of  our 
society  of  our  individual  lives. 

How  do  we — how  do  you — continue  to  meet 
these  challenges? 

Ob.lously.  education  in  business  Is  needed 
But  so  also  Is  education  In  the  arts  ajid 
humanities.  Business  Is  far  too  complicated 
to  extend  Its  best  success — except  In  the  rare 
instance — to  the  poorly  rotmded.  A  broad 
education  Is  required  to  be  able  to  Identify 
the  problems  which  afTect  a  given  business  or 
a  city  or  even  the  world.  Itself. 

There  is  needed,  too,  an  acceptance  of  the 
re.^p<'jnslbllitles  which  go  with  being  In  busi- 
ness. The  resp'.inslbllitles  Include,  among 
others,  the  acknowledgement  that  business 
cannot  be  earned  on  in  a  vacuum,  disregard- 
ing the  interests  of  others  In  the  same  so- 
ciety and  on  the  same  planet  Where  this 
acknowledeement  is  not  fortlicoming  gov - 
erument  will  surely  step  In:  witness  laws 
C'tt'ceming  air  and  water  pollution,  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  signs  and  bill- 
board use.  and  hundreds  ot  other  ordin:inces 
which  restrict  bttsiness  activities  in  a  tiiou- 
sa:id  different  and  detailed  ways 

Pride  in  ones  work  and  busine-s";  is  es.~en- 
tlal.  too.  Pride  comes  from  turning  out  a 
product  or  performing  a  service  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  satisfying  to  the  user.  Otir 
courts  are  for  too  clogged  with  litigation  over 
physical  injuries  and  financial  damage  aris- 
ing out  of  defectively  designed  or  made  food 
pi-oducts.  drti^.  vehicles  and  other  objects.' 
Blgnifylng  f.j-  Ux)  often  a  disregard  for  the 
welfare  of  user? 

Finally.  I  think  that  none  of  these  chal- 
lenges will  be  met  If  there  is  not  Intelligent 
action  by  buslnesmen  Such  action  may  even 
have  to  be  particli>atlon  In  politics,  or  a 
volunteering  for  civic,  social  or  charitable 
tasks.  It  may  be  by  articulated  questioning 
of  traditional  patterns  of  business  and  com- 
munity behavior.    Remember  that  our  rulea 


of  boV.itvior  h.ive  been  .sh-.ipcd  in  n  .society  cop- 
ing historically  witii  the  problems  of  scar- 
city— with  conditions  where  there  has  not 
been  enough  of  the  good  things  to  go  all 
rotmd.  We  must  ask  otirsclves  wh.ether  thc^e 
same  rules  are  adequate  in  coping  witli  tiie 
problems  of  a  society  in  whicli  there  ir.  or 
will  be  more  tiian  enough  to  go  around.  The 
buslMC-.sman  cannot  csc.ipe  from  the  burden 
of  Mr.  Fcrd's  ch;irge  thut — 

'The  free  enterprise  system  will  not  gain 
the  respect  and  the  actcpt.->nce  It  needs  until 
all*  men  share  in  tlie  abundance  that  system 
provides." 

You.  my  young  friends,  at  the  outset  of 
your  business  c/ircers.  should  be  excited  w'nfii 
confronted  with  a  world  which  is  filled  \v:ia 
these  challenges,  or.  looked  at  in  anotlier 
way.  opportunities,  since  what  is  involved  in 
taking  on  the  c'nallenges  and  surveying  tlie 
oi>porttu!ities  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  objectives  and  po.s.-ibilities  of  making 
money.  No  apologies  arc  needed.  eithcT.  Mr. 
Shaw  summed  it  up  so  nicely  in  the  preface 
t<D  "Major  Barbara"; 

"Now  to  deplore  this  preference  as  sordid, 
and  teach  children  that  it  is  .sinful  to  desire 
money,  is  to  strain  towards  the  extreme  pos- 
sible limit  of  impudence  In  lying  and  cor- 
ruption In  hypocrisy,  civilization,  the  one 
sound  spot  in  our  social  conscience.  Money 
is  the  mcvsi  important  thing  in  tlie  v.orld. 
It  represents  health,  strength,  honor,  gen- 
erosity and  bf.iuty  as  conspicuously  and  un- 
deniably as  the  want  of  it  represents  Ul'iess, 
weakneb-s,  disgrace,  mcannes-s  and  uglines.^. 
Not  the  le.ast  of  its  virtues  is  that  it  destroys 
base  people  as  certainly  as  it  fortifies  and 
dignifies  noble  people.  It  is  only  when  it  '.s 
clieapened  to  worthlessness  for  some  and 
made  Impossibly  dear  to  otliers.  that  it  bc- 
C')mes  a  curse.  In  short.  It  Is  a  curse  only 
on  such  foolish  social  conditions  that  life  ii- 
self  Is  a  curse.  For  the  two  things  are  in- 
separable: money  is  the  counter  that  enables 
life  to  be  distributed  socially:  it  is  life  as 
trtily  as  sovereigns  and  bank  not«s  arc  money. 
The  first  duty  of  every  citizen  Is  to  In.sist 
on  having  money  on  reasonable  terms;  and 
this  demand  Is  not  complied  with  by  giving 
fo  ir  men  three  thousand  pounds  for  lu.tli- 
Ing.  The  crying  need  of  the  nation  is  not  for 
better  morals,  cheaper  bread,  temperance, 
liberty,  culture,  redemption  of  fallen  sisters 
and  erring  brothers,  nor  the  grace,  love  and 
fellowship  of  tlie  Trinity,  but  simply  for 
enough  money.  And  the  evil  U>  be  attacked 
Is  not  sin.  sulTering,  greed,  priestcraft,  king- 
craft, demagogy,  monopoly,  ignorance,  drink, 
war,  pestilence,  nor  any  other  of  the  scape- 
goats which  reformers  sacrifice,  but  simply 
poverty  " 

FOOTNOTES 

■■  Tomorrou's  Business,  Farrar  &  Rineh.irt, 
Inc  ,  New  York.  1945,  pp,  29-3'2. 

2  Supra,  note  1. 

'  The  Intelligent  Wovian'x  Guide  to  .'^orinl- 
ism  QTid  Capitalism,  Soviettsm.  and  Fasri:.m, 
Ckinstable  and  Company,   1929.  pp.    17u   171. 

'  Se«  generally.  Technology  and  the  Auu-ri- 
can  Economy,  Report  of  the  National  Co'v- 
mission  on  Technology,  Auto7natiw'' .  a'd 
Economic  Progress.     February.  1966. 

•  In  "The  Midas  Touch." 

•  The  Guaranteed  Income,  edited  by  Robert 
Theobald,  Doubleday.  196G  p.  29  and  follow- 
ing, 

'Before  the  51st  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents. 
May  3.  1966.  Quoted  in  The  Ncu:  York  T'.mcs, 
May  4.  1966,  p.  26. 

•  On  the  other  hand.  I  suspect  that  a  buyer 
who  claims  he  has  been  defrauded  may  have 
been  attracted  to  the  seller.  In  the  first  place, 
thinking  that  he,  the  buyer,  would  "take" 
the  seller,     Coicot  vendor: 
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Mississippi  Dairy  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OP    Mls'itSSIPI'I 
l.N    IHE  HOU.^E  OF  HEPRE.-5E:.N'r.-\TI VES 

Wednesday,  July  20,  1966 

Mr  -WTLLJAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  di-a- 
matic  O'cor.omic  progre.ss  Is  liein^r 
achieved  in  MiKsis:-ippl  throui^ii  a  bold 
Industrialization  pro;/ram  wluch  has  ac- 
celei'ated  prowth  at  an  unprecedented 
rale.  But  a'iric'jUurc — long  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  State's  economy — con- 
tinues to  play  a  vital  role  In  this  upsurge 
as  our  farmers  v.ork  with  renewed  enthu- 
siasm to  build  a  better  way  of  life  for 
themselves  and  for  their  respective  com- 
miinities. 

The  flourLsliinar  Mississippi  dairy  iji- 
dusti-y  is  an  e.xample  of  a  segment  of 
ayricultuie  which  Ls  addin<j  momentum 
to  our  upsurge  In  pro.sperity.  The  spec- 
tacular pro'Tressive  development  in  dal- 
ryin:,'  In  Mississippi  is  particularly 
significant  at  a  time  when  the  daii-y  in- 
dustry is  experiencing-  a  sharp  decline  in 
many  other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

La,st  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  Misfiis.sippi  was 
the  only  Southern  State  which  produced 
enoui-'h  milk  to  fill  the  demands  of  Its 
own  residents.  For  a  number  of  years 
now,  our  dairy  farmers  hiave  exported 
about  40  percent  of  their  grade  A  milk 
into  ad,iotning  States,  Tlie  total  pro- 
duction last  year  rase  to  more  than  a 
billion  pounds  of  Kood  quality  milk  and 
the  industry,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
is  now  contributing  $130  million  annu- 
ally to  the  State's  economy. 

Dair:,'  dollar.-;  are  earned  and  spent  in 
every  county  in  Mas.sisi>ippi.  Daii-jiiw 
generates  employment.  An  estimated 
25.000  people  in  Mississippi  are  primarily 
employed  in  producing,  processing,  man- 
ufacturing and  selling  dairying  foods. 
They  ii-iclude  about  8,000  daii-y  fanners, 
manaiiers  and  employees  of  25  pasteuriz- 
ing plants,  4  butter  and  dry  milk  plants, 
4  condenseries,  8  cheese  plants,  22  ice 
cream  manufact'aring,  and  380  retail  Ice 
cream  establishmciits.  In  addition,  many 
allied  Industries  In  Misslssippil  dei^end 
entirely  or  in  part  on  dairying  including 
dairy  equipment  dealers,  manufacturers 
and  dealers  In  feed,  fertilizer,  seed  and 
general  fai-m  equipment,  p<^sticides  and 
building  matcriaks;  dealere  in  iietroleuni 
producus:  traixsportaUon  and  other 
servicer. 

The  remarkable  increa.se  in  both  prv- 
duct-iv:ty  and  earnings  in  the  i>ast  decade 
illustrate  best  tlie  dynamic  new  signifi- 
cance of  daiiTing  in  Missi.ssippi.  Last 
year,  for  Instance,  our  grade  A  dairy 
farmers  marketed  787  million  pounds  of 
milk— an  increase  of  36  percent  in  the 
10-year  span.  Cash  receipts  In  this  cate- 
go;-y  rose  by  39  percent  and  producer 
milk  exported  Increased  by  22  percent 
in  t.ho.se  ye^rs.  In  the  past  year  alone 
I)!'ariuct.;on  per  cow  increa.sed  6  4  percent 
O'.er  1964. 

What  has  been  responsible  for  this 
unique  record  of  progress?  Of  course, 
favorable  climate,  temperature  and  nat- 
ural resources  have  each  hard  a  hand. 


But  liie  real  key  to  this  pro^re.xs  i.,  tiie 
improved  management  and  techmques 
of  Mississippi  dairy  farmers  who  are 
meeting  the  challenge  of  keeping  pace 
with  progress. 

Walthall  Coimty  In  my  congressional 
district  is  known  as  the  "Cream  Pitcher" 
of  Mi-ssissippl  becau.«e  it  produces  more 
milk  than  any  other  county  in  the  State. 
A  recrnt  edition  of  the  Tylertown  Times 
ij'iblished  in  the  county  outlines  the  im- 
j)act  of  the  dairy  industiy  in  the  area 
economy. 

Here  is  tiie  nutsh.cll  sujry  from  tlie 
Time,.-, : 

Walthall  County  has  a  population  of 
1.3.512  i;cople  and  10,000  dairy  cows. 
D-.tio'in'r  accounts  for  a  whopping  $4 
million  annually — or  one-third  of  $12 
million  total.  Dairying  there  has  grown 
from  a  million-dollar  industiy  in  less 
than  25  years.  The  growth  stands  a.s  a 
monument  to  farm  and  b-jsine.ss  leadei's 
who  worked  liand  in  hand  to  improve  the 
entire  economic  life  of  the  countv. 

The  excltins'  Walthall  Coimty  story  Is 
ty;)ical  of  what  is  happening  throughout 
the  State  Mis.si.ssippi  will  undoubtedly 
enjoy  continued  progress  and  the  State's 
dairy  industiy  will  be  a  part  of  that 
uiowth  as  new  production  goals  and  in- 
come advances  are  achieved. 


How  Effective  Is  Our  Blacklist  of  Ships 
Doing  Business  With  Cuba  and  North 
Vietnam? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

uF    INUHNA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRE.SE.N'TATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20,  1966 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
year's  minority  views  of  the  report  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  we  spoke 
of  the  number  of  free-world-flag  ships 
that  are  transporting  supplies  and  ma- 
terials to  North  Vietnam.  Chief  among 
the  offenders  in  this  regard  Is  Great 
Britain,  Great  Britain  is  also  tlie  lead- 
ing offender  among  the  free  world  na- 
tions in  numbers  of  ships  carrj-ing  goods 
to  Fidel  Castro. 

The  facts  are  that  36  free  world  ships 
called  at  Nortli  Vietnamese  ports  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1966,  29  of  which  were 
British,  and  the  further  facts  are  tliat 
67  free  worid  ships.  26  of  which  were 
British,  have  visited  Cuba  during  the 
same  jx'riod. 

This  lends  considerable  credence  to  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  In  Navy 
magazine  for  "July  1966.  The  article 
points  out  that  U.S,  policy  regarding  this 
shipping  problem  is  weak  and  ineffectual. 
It  further  points  out  that  the  British  can 
and  do  prevent  the  shipping  of  other  na- 
tions from  aiding  Rhodesia  and  in  this 
venture  we  have  cooperated  with  them. 
However,  they  have  hardly  lifted  a  finger 
to  aid  us  in  stopping  aggression  by  Castro 
and  Ho  Chi  Minh.  I.  therefore,  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
coileagiies. 


II. .w  Eifr.c-iivE  Is  Our  BL.\tKL:sr  or  Suu»9 
Doing  DrsiNE.>is  With  Cuba  and  Murth 
V:et  Nam'' 

(By  Helen  DelSch   Bentley.  Maritime  Editor, 
the  Baltimore  Sun) 

V.-;  !!?  the  United  State.?'  Ambassador  to 
the  Unfed  Nations  fought  vigorously  for 
pa.ssp.ge  by  the  Security  Counrll  of  the 
toughest  econf>mic  sanctions  ever  voted  l)y 
t!>e  VH-  in  order  t--3  support  Great  Britain's 
.stand  agair.a-..  Rhode.sia't,  defi.int  governrnml. 
more  British-nag  ships  were  beins  added  to 
America's  blacklist  lor  calUiig  both  ..t  Cuba 
and  North  -Viet  Nam. 

The  addition  of  the  British  vci.'sels  to 
Tiie.'.e  blacklists — inaugurated  by  the  United 
States  against  two  countries  It  considers 
real  enemies — is  nothing  unusual,  bcci'V.so 
ships  flying  the  Union  Jack  head  both  IiM.s. 

But  it  points  up  the  ironic — almost  ndic- 
uio-.is  situation  of  the  United  States  as  f.ir  .ls 
international    shipping    is    concerned. 

Perhaps  this  wri£  best  illur-^rated  in  a 
cartoon  printed  recently  in  a  Western  news- 
paper. The  drawing  depicts  a  British  navy 
captain  on  the  bridge  of  his  frigate  looking 
thro'iigh  a  telescope.  On  a  nearby  chart  is 
marked  a  big  'success"  for  having  divert': d 
a  Greek-flag  tanker  bound  f  ir  Moz.ambique 
to  deliver  oil  to  Rhodesia.  Pulsing  directlv 
in  front  of  the  Navy  vessel  is  a  British-fias^ 
tanker  I.iden  wnth  Soviet  MIGS  on  its  decK 
and  oil  in  its  holds  with  the  words  "North 
Viet  Nam"  entblazcmed  on  its  sides. 

"rhls  one  can  go  becau.'^e  it  is  not  heading 
to  our  enemy,--  remarked  the  British  captain. 

.Xmba.ssadar  Arthur  Goldberg  led  a  Secur- 
ity C^ouncil  sit-in  until  the  economic  sah'  - 
tions  were  voted.  Those  sanctions  call  for 
B.ntain  to  employ  all  measures  includiu^t 
armed  force  "  to  crush  the  RhoUesian  regime 
of  Premier  Ian  Smith.  Rhodesia  Is  a  ( for- 
mer i  colony  of  Great  Britain  in  a  coutineiit 
somewhat  removed  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Comp.ire  tliis  series  of  moves  to  Great 
Bntains  response  when  the  United  States 
caJled  ujjon  the  countries  of  the  Free  World 
to  stop  their  ships  Irom  going  to  Cuba,  which 
had  become  Communist-dominated  and 
armed  with  Russian  missiles  only  90  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  United  States.  Bri- 
t.tins  Government  accused  this  cotintry  of 
trying  to  control  the  seas  and  declared  Uncle 
S.nn  was  interfering  wth  the  freedom  of  the 
seas. 

The  United  Kingdom  stated  it  would  not 
attempt  to  halt  Its  shijjowners  from  serving 
Cuba.  It  obviotisly  has  not,  since  more  Brit- 
ish ships  are  regularly  being  added  to  t!ie 
blacklist.  Of  the  251  Free  World  and  Polish 
vessels  now  on  the  official  Cuban  blackli.^t.  72 
are  British. 

r-ifLnN'T  CARE  Lrss 

But  even  more  significant  Is  the  fact  that 
Bntish-tlag  ships  have  made  462  trips  or 
nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  1,157  voyages  made 
to  Cuba  by  Free  World  and  Polish  vessels 
since  the  United  States  Inaugurated  li^ 
blacklist  on  January  1,  1963. 

Of  the  10  ships  on  the  North  Viet  Nam 
blacklist  which  bcc.ime  effective  as  of  Jan- 
u.ary  25,  1966,  months  after  the  b-olidup  in 
South  Vict  Nam  was  .announced  by  Presi- 
dent JohiLson  — se\en  are  British.  Great 
Britain  h.is  used  the  lame  excuse  that  it  can- 
not control  the  ships  In  Hong  Kong,  How- 
ever. Greece  did  strip  one  of  its  tankers  of  lUi 
regi'-try  when  it  appeared  in  Beira  with  oU 
for  Rhodesia. 

When  the  United  States  protested  Great 
Britain's  sale  of  buses  and  other  eqiupment 
to  Cuba,  the  UK  defied  the  protest  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  sale  and  shipment.  There- 
fore, whf-n  It  KU.teK  that  it  cannot  control  the 
Hong  Kong  ships,  there  is  a  serious  question 
whether   Great   Britain   wants   to. 

Greece's  stripping  of  the  tanker's  registry 
Is  another  note  of  irony  in  the  IntemaUonul 
shipping  pictiu-e.     Although  the  Greek  Gov- 
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eminent  has  Issued  Royal  Decrees  forbidding 
any  of  Its  ships  to  call  at  Cuba  or  North 
Viet  Nam,  Oreek-fiag  vessels  still  are  going 
to  both  oountrlee.  Some  S5  of  the  ships  on 
ths  Cuban  blacUlst  belong  to  Greece,  while 
two  of  the  10  going  to  North  Viet  Nam  also 
are  registered  la  that  Mediterranean  country. 

'WORLD    OPINION^ 

It  would  appyear  that  the  only  reason  the 
Greelc  government  seized  the  registry  of  the 
Joanna  V  \b  because  it  had  become  an  Inter- 
national Issue  with  blazing  headlines  In 
every  country  In  the  world. 

In  January,  the  State  Department  reported 
that  Free  World  ships  trading  with  North 
Viet  Nam  had  declinled  from  34  per  month 
In  1964  to  13  per  month  In  the  latter  part 
of  1965.  The  blacklist  became  effective  as  of 
January  25,  1966,  and  the  number  may  have 
declined  even  further,  although  no  other 
figures  have  been  Issued. 

However,  It  has  been  said  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  many  of  the  ships  transporting  goods 
to  North  Viet  Nam  no  longer  are  going  di- 
rectly there,  but  discharging  their  cargoes  In 
Hong  Kong  for  transshipment  to  the  Com- 
munist country. 

Thomas  W.  Gleason,  president  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
(AFL-CIO),  who  has  been  working  with 
United  States  Government  officials  to  iMreak 
tb«  logjam  In  shipping  In  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  ports,  told  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  that  he  has 
Tlvwed  English.  Panamanian.  Greek  and 
other  ships  in  Hong  Kong,  "supposedly 
bringing  in  cargo  for  Hong  Kong." 

"But  this  stuff,"  he  continued,  "would  be 
transferred  into  the  small  coastal  vessels 
operated  either  by  Ohlnamien  or  a  few  North 
Vietnamese  or  Crown  Colony  rtiipe,  and 
brougtit  down  Into  Haiphong  for  final  dis- 
tftarg*  th««." 

Soviet  Union  ships  also  are  runrUng  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Haiphong,  according  to  Lloyd's 
Weekly  Shipping  Index. 

Although  the  United  States'  blacklist  as 
such  is  considered  weak  and  somewhat  in- 
consequential In  this  country,  there  Is  a 
definite  principle  which  our  friends  are  defy- 
ing. It  Is  considered  weak  because  the  only 
thing  the  blacklist  does  Is  prevent  the  ships 
lUted  thereon  from  calling  at  United  States 
ports  to  pick  up  Govemment-flnanced  car- 
goes. 

However,  these  blacklisted  ships  can: 

1.  Pick  up  commercial  cargoes  in  Amerl- 
can  ports.  If  the  longshoremen  will  load 
them.  ^ 

2.  Pick  up  United  States  Government- 
flzianced  (through  counterpart  funds)  car- 
goes In  foreign  ports. 

And  then,  of  course,  when  the  owner 
feels  that  his  trips  to  Cuba  or  North  Viet 
Nam  are  not  as  remtinerative  as  they  might 
be  if  be  picks  up  US.  aid  cargo  In  American 
ports,  all  he  has  to  do  is  sign  a  pledge  that 
bell  never  send  that  ship  again  to  that  area. 
Ninety-one  vessels — including  39  British  and 
38  Greek — have  been  freed  from  the  Cuba 
blacklist  in  this  manner. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation (APL-CIO)  succeeded  In  Imposing  a 
more  stringent  boycott  of  ships  serving  Cuba 
for  two  years  after  the  Cuban  crisis,  but  It 
has  waned  somewhat  because  of  the  dlfQculty 
In  keeping  track  of  the  ships. 

UNION  SHOWS  WAT 

But  the  ELA  refused  to  handle  the  ships 
of  any  owner  who  might  have  had  even  a 
single  ship  calling  at  Cuba.  The  union  boy- 
cott went  into  effect  three  months  before  the 
U.C.  government  did 'anything  officially. 

Likewise  in  the  case  of  North  Viet  Nam, 
the  maritime  unions  began  pressing  to  boy- 
cott or  bar  ships  from  the  United  States  long 
before  any  official  action  was  taken.  Various 
Congressmen  picked  up  their  complaints  and 
introduced  legislation  which  would  do  every- 


thing from  preventing  such  s'tilps  from  ever 
calling  at  the  United  States  again  to  stopping 
any  ship  from  any  country  which  had  a 
single  vessel  going  to  North  Viet  Nam  from 
calling  Ln  an  American  port.  These  bills 
are  langiii-shing  on  Caplt<5l  Hili  and  probably 
will    never   see   dayiigh'. . 

Even  when  C..>r..s:es,,  p.is.-d  an  amend- 
ment to  the  forelijr.  aid  bill  that  prevented 
doling  out  any  money  to  any  nation  whose 
ships  were  c;illing  at  Cuba,  the  Executive 
Department  chose  to  Ignore  that  order 

When  the  State  Dep.'irtnient  first  decided 
to  lift  the  bl.-icklist  from  the  ships  of  owners 
who  ■■tcok  the  pledge"  not  to  send  the  ship 
Into  Cuba  again  (a  similar  pledge  is  available 
in  the  in.^tance  of  North  Viet  Nam),  the 
longshoremen  refused  to  go  along  and  clear 
these  ships. 

The  test  case  was  the  SS  TuUe  HUls.  an 
Ainerlcan-built  liberty  sold  alter  the  war  to 
help  reiiabllitate  the  Greelc  merchant  ma- 
rine and  subsecjuently  switched  t<>  British 
registry  by  the  Mavroleon  Kulukundis  in- 
terests when  they  headquartered  in  london. 

The  TuUc  Hills  arrived  in  B.iUimore 
shortly  after  the  agreement  was  signed  be- 
tween Basil  Mavroleon — whose  combine  had 
the  most  ships  in  the  Cuban  trade — and  the 
State  Dep.u-tment.  B,atimore  longshore- 
men— all  m.embers  of  the  luternatiQniU 
Longshoremen's  Association  (.\FL-CIO»  — 
refused  to  load  the  grain  ab<-);ird  the  vessel. 
The  owners  took  the  dockworkers  to  court 
and  went  up  t!\rouph  the  Fourtii  Circuit 
Court  of  .Appeals,  whicli  concurred  that  no 
force  cotild  m;ike  an  individual  load  a  par- 
ticular vessel  or  do  a  special  Job  il  he  did 
not  want  to. 

After  137  days  of  wnitme  the  TuUr  Hills 
departed  from  B.Utimore  witiiout  any  fan- 
fare and  without  its  cargo.  The  dockwork- 
ers again  proved  that  tlieir  "blacklist"  was 
more   potent  than   the  Government  s. 

In  addition  to  the  Greek  and  British  ships 
on  the  Cuba  blacklist,  there  are  57  Lebanese. 
18  Polish.  18  Cj-priot.  14  Italian,  9  Yugo- 
slav, 7  French.  5  MoroccLin.  5  Maltefe,  4  Fin- 
nish. 2  Dutch.  2  Norwegian.  2  Swedish,  and 
one  from  Monaco. 

A  number  of  these  have  .^ince  changed 
their  regl-ster  by  the  Sixnie  owner  or  been 
sold  to  another  owner  and  registered  in 
another  country.  However,  their  new  iden- 
tity also  is  carried  on  the  bl.ockhst  published 
regularly  by  the  Maritime  .Administration. 
As  a  result,  the  current  list  includes  such 
countries  as  South  .Africa.  Panama,  Guinea. 
Haiti.  Lilx-ria  and  Nation.Uist  China. 

M.\NY    ARE    U.S-BflLT 

There  are  many  ironies  in  this  blacklist- 
boycott  plcttire.  For  Instance,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  ships  on  the  list  are  former 
Liberty  vessels  built  In  the  United  States 
during  World  War  II  and  sold  to  the  friendly 
nations  at  a  cheap  price  to  help  them  get 
their  merchant  marine-s  going  after  the  war. 
Both  Panama  and  Liberia  iasued  proclama- 
tions that  no  ships  in  their  registry  could 
serve  Cuba  and  yet  six  have  been  transferred 
to  those  countries  and  now  are  appearing  on 
the  list. 

.A  number  of  the  sh:ps  repl.stered  In  both 
Lebanon  and  Cyprus  are  owned  by  Greeks 
who  are  somewhat  concerned  that  their  own 
nation  might  seize  their  registries,  so  they 
charged  over  first.  Leb.anon  and  Cyprus  can 
both  be  considered  "flags  of  convenience," 
along  with  Panama.  Liberia,  and  Honduras, 
for  shipowners,  although  it  Is  believed  that 
no  American  shipowners  have  transferred 
any  vessels  to  the  Middle  East  area. 

Some  American  shipping  circles  have  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  the  fact  that  the 
Security  Council  upheld  London's  position  on 
the  Rhodeslan  boycott  so  strongly.  They 
note  that  morality  of  Britain's  dispute  with 
Rhodesia  Is  one  thing,  but  the  morality  of 
the  kind  of  blockade-enforced  boycott  Is 
another. 


What  would  Great  Biitnins  rc:uMoii  l:!-. 
they  ask.  if  the  United  Stales  should  seek  .i 
similar  boycott  against  both  Cuba  and  Nonli 
Viet  Nam — a  country  witli  which  Amerh.Mii 
troops  are  at  war  and  losing  their  lives? 

DANGEROUS    PRECEDENT 

It  also  is  noted  that  perhaps  a  dan^-erf.us 
precedent  has  been  set  and  they  ask  wh.il 
would  happen  if  the  situati'^n  should  be  re- 
versed: A  Communi.it-oriented  power  de- 
cided to  apply  heavy  pressure  on  a  nc-iuiibiir 
friendly  to  the  We.«.t.  declares  a  boycoti  and 
then  goes  not  to  the  Security  Council  but  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  tlie  United  Naiun!; 
for  approval  of  stronger  measures,  includiiig 
a  blockade.  The  conclusion  is  that  western 
maritime  nations  may  find  themselvo-  in  ;■, 
most   embarrasing   position. 

And  the  big  question  is  whether  Great 
Britain,  with  one  of  the  largest  merc;inii!c 
fleets  afloat,  would  defy  that  blockade  in  the 
same  manner  it  has  the  blacklists  of  the 
United   States? 


Rees  Announces  Results  of  1966 
Questionnaire  to  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20,  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  May  I 
sent  to  my  constituents  In  California's 
26th  Congressional  District  my  annual 
congres-sional  questionnaire.  The  re- 
sponse wa.s  immediate  and  enthusiastic, 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  more  than 
12,000  citizens  who  were  sufficiently  con- 
cerned to  take  the  time  to  complete  and 
return  this  poll. 

My  congressional  district  Ls  in  the 
western  section  of  Los  Angeles  County 
and  Includes  the  cities  of  Beverly  Hills 
and  Culver  City;  the  Los  Angeles  City 
communities  of  Rancho  Park,  Venice, 
Mar  Vista,  Westdale,  West  Los  Angeles, 
Cheviot  Hills,  Beverly  wood.  West  Adams, 
and  Fairfax  Avenue;  as  well  as  the  Los 
Angeles  County  areas  of  Marina  del  Rey, 
West  Hollywood,  and  the  Sunset  Strip. 
Incomes  range  from  lower  middle  to  up- 
per; a  majority  of  my  constituents  are 
homeowners,  and  their  educational  level 
Is  higher  than  avei'age. 

The  questions  were  written  to  reflect 
Issues  of  particular  concern  to  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  the  current  major  na- 
tional and  International  Issues.  In  the 
multiple-choice  questions  many  respond- 
ents chose  several  alternatives.  Because 
of  this  some  percentages  add  up  to  more 
than  100  percent.  Also  particulai'ly 
gratifying  was  the  high  degree  of  re- 
spondents who  further  elaborated  their 
views  with  notes  and  letters.  I  regret 
that  space  limitations  make  It  Impossible 
for  me  to  share  these  comments  with  my 
colleagvies  as,  having  read  them.  I  can 
testify  to  the  worthwhile  nature  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  state- 
ments. 

Knowing  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  be  Interested  in  the  response 
of  my  constituents  to  the  vital  Issues  of 
the  day.  I  include  here  the  tabulated  re- 
sults of  this  poll: 
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Rccs  1966  congressional  questionnairt 
survey  compilation 

FOREIGN   POLICT 

1.     Vietnam:  Which  policy  do  you  favor 
for  the  United  .States  in  Vietnam? 

Percent  favoring 
(&)  Continue  the  administration  policy 
of  supporting  the  South  'Viet- 
namese, including  limited  bomb- 
ing attacks  In  the  north,  while 
actively  seeking  a  peaceftil  solu- 
tion to  the  situation 23 

(b)  Expand   the  wax  to  achieve   a  com- 

plete military  victory 25 

(c)  Rfitrict  our  military  efforts  with  the 

view  to  pulling  out  In  the  near 
future  wlicther  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion can  be  developed  or  not 17 

(d)  Push     for     immediate     elections     In 

S<juth  'Vietnam  and  let  the  new 
government  negotiate  Its  o'wn  solu- 
tion with  all  essential  elements 
Involved    45 

2.  Communist  China:  Our  policy  should 
be  to: 

(a)  Oppose     adniission     of     Communist 

China  to  the  United  Nations 27 

(b)  Extend  United  States  diplomatic  rec- 

ognition to  Communist  China 37 

(c)  Initiate   such   programs   as   trade   in 

non-strategic  goods,  cultural  ex- 
changes and  exchanges  of  news  re- 
porters with  the  Communist 
Chinese 43 

3.  The  Middle  East:  Arab  League  nations, 
led  by  Egypt,  have  refused  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  with  Israel  and  have  harassed  her  with 
constant  threats  of  war,  world'wide  economic 
boycots,  and  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
to  Israeli  ships.     The  United  States  should: 

(a)  Continue  to  supply  arms  to  Arab 
nations  to  lessen  their  dependence  on 
Soviet  arms 4 

(b)  Continue  to  supply  arms  to  Israel 
to  maintain  an  arma  parity  In  the 
Middle  East la 

(c)  Refuse  any  aid.  Including  wheat,  eto., 
to  oountrlee  engaging  in  aggressive 
acts  toward  Israel 38 

(d)  Demand  that  an  Intomational  meet- 
ing be  called  to  draft  a  peace  treaty 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  League 
nations   55 

4.  Latin  American  policy:  The  United 
States  last  year  sent  American  troops  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  when  it  was  suspected 
that  far  left  and  possibly  Communist  ele- 
ments might  be  taking  over  the  Government. 

(a)  The  United  States  should  not  have 
acted  unilaterally,  but  should  have 
operated  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  or  tlirough  the 
United  Nations M 

(b)  The  United  States  should  send 
troops  to  any  Western  Hemisphere 
country  where  Communist  takeover  Is 
suspected   39 

(c)  In  the  future,  the  United  States,  or 
the  international  body  through  which 
it  is  acting,  should  be  far  more  care- 
ful to  ascertain  the  true  nattu»  of  the 
elements  Involved  before  stepping  Into 
such  a  power  struggle 4S 

DOMESTIC   POLICY 

1.  Vietnam  and  the  President's  domestic 
program:  There  have  been  some  congres- 
sional demands  that  domestic  programs  be 
ctirtalled  because  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Such  programs  would 
Include  the  War  on  Poverty,  aid  to  education, 
and  urban  area  aid,  such  as  housing  and 
transit.    'Would  you  favor — 


Percent 

(a)  Maintaining  these  programs  and  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  even  If  a  tax  increiuse 
becomes  necessary? 22 

(b)  Curtailing  these  programs  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  Vietnam 
struggle? 37 

(c)  Expanding  these  programs? 31 

2.  Transit:  Recently  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral gas  tax  funds,  now  being  used  exclusively 
for  highways,  for  local  rapid  transit  develop- 
ment. 

Would  you  favor  this  proposal? 

Yes 75 

No 18 

3.  Air  pollution:  There  are  currently  many 
bills  before  Congress  dealing  with  air  pollu- 
tion, including  proposals  for  mandatory  in- 
stallation of  anti-smog  devices  on  all  new 
cars,  the  establishment  of  national  air  pu- 
rity standards,  and  a  si>ecial  tax  on  Indus- 
tries creating  air  pollution. 

Would  you  favor  this  type  of  more  active 
Federal  participation  in  the  fight  against 
smog? 

Yes   

No 


80 

15 

4.  Federal  aid  to  urban  areas:  Do  you  feel 
that  Federal  aid  to  metropolitan  areas  for 
projects  such  as  open  spaces  and  parks,  rapid 
transit,  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment should  be  withheld  from  cities  which 
refuse  to  participate  in  minimal  cooperative 
regional  planning? 

Yes   

No 


70 

20 

5.  Civil  rights:  Recently  the  President  pro- 
posed minimal  legislation  to  combat  racial 
and  religious  discrimination  In  the  sale 
and,  or  rental  of  housing. 

Would  you  favor  such  a  proposal? 


Yes 
No 


55 

38 

Legislation  has  also  been  Introduced  to 
prohibit  racial  discrimination  In  the  selec- 
tion of  Juries. 

Would  you  favor  such  a  proposal? 

Yes 85 

No ,0 


6.  Bills  are  presently  pending  before  Con- 
gress offering  solutions  to  the  following  prob- 
lems. Which  do  you  feel  shotald  receive  the 
most  immediate  attention?  (Constituents 
were  instructed  to  rank  12  -Utematlves  In 
order  of  importance.  Percentages  are  shown 
for  those  five  preferences  ranking  the 
highest.) 

Eklucation 65 

CivU    Rights .._"  52 

Unemployment 50 

Crime _  _  43 

Air  Pollution ['_"                  "  42 


The  Wagei  of  Hatred 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NirW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  think  about  the  commonsense 
approach  to  civil  rights  when  the  condi- 
tions In  the  Negro  ghettoes  in  our  largest 


cities  are  so  vt;-y  bad.  But  the  common- 
sense  approach  is  Impossible  to  even  dis- 
cuss when  these  communities  erupt  into 

the  kind  of  violence  we  have  w1tnes.sed 
In  the  past  week  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  Cleveland. 

In  comiectlon  with  this  problem  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleapues 
the  following  very  sensible  editorial  from 
the  July  18,  1966,  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal; 

The   Wages   or   Hatred 
Not  quite  a  year  ago,  In  the  wake  of  Watts, 
we  observed  in  this  space: 

".  .  .  the  civil  rights  leadership  should 
turn  from  lt,=  spectacular  displays  and  occa- 
sional rabble-rousing  and  devote  itself  to  a 
far  greater  degree  to  Negro  individuals,  Negro 
children,  Negro  fainiiies;  to  education  in  the 
home  and  group  as  well  as  In  the  school" 

It  is  not  an  especially  original  thought, 
but  the  intervening  twelve-month,  sadly,  h:ts 
only  given  it  greater  pertinence.  For  In  some 
ways  race  relations  are  if  anything  worse, 
as  the  nation  now  witnesses  violence  and 
death  In  Chicago  whUe  Watts  itself  and  other 
areas  are  said  to  be  at  flash-point. 

Part  of  the  worsening  is  an  Increasing  bit- 
terness toward  the  white  man  among  some 
elements  of  the  Negro  communitv.  it  is 
strange,  although  to  an  extent  understand- 
able, that  the  more  civil  rights  legislation  is 
piled  onto  the  statute  books,  the  more  Fed- 
eral money  potn-ed  into  attempts  at  Negro 
betterment,  the  more  help  freely  proffered  by 
busmes.^es  and  individuals — the  more  the 
anger  rises.  To  the  extent  it  is  understand- 
able, the  reason  is  that  none  of  these  efforts 
have  accomplished  much. 

The  darker  mood  can  be  sensed  la  the 
anti-white  militancy  of  certain  groups,  per- 
haps small  and  Insignificant,  perhaps  not: 
the  ones  reportedly  arming  themselves  and 
training  in  paramilitary  fashion  (there  was 
no  lack  of  arms  in  Chicago  these  past  sev- 
eral days).  Not  surprisingly,  the  uglv  mood 
has  found  sudden  articulation  in  a'  single 
phr.ase,  "black  power." 

The  men  who  gave  currency  to  the  term 
have  been  trying  to  tone  It  down  ever  since, 
suggesting  it  means  only  a  fresh  Initiative 
on  Uie  part  of  Negroes  to  work  for  their 
advancement,  which  would  be  all  to  the 
good.  But  also  present  are  the  connotation 
of  black  racism,  the  demagogic  appeal  to 
hatred  of  the  whites,  the  implication  of  seiz- 
ing by  force  what  the  majority  has  btdlt  up 
over  generations  of  painful  effort. 

In  the  divislveness  currently  afflicting  the 
clvU  rights  movement,  such  leaders  are 
calle^-mllltant,  as  distinguished  from  ■•m<xl- 
erater-  like  Martin  Luther  King.  Modera- 
tion, though,  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  def- 
inition In  this  context. 

The  King  orginlzation  came  to  Chic.ico 
ostensibly  to  transform  It  Into  a  Just  and 
open  city:  in  fact,  they  made  no  bones  about 
intending  to  spre.ad  civil  disobedience  in  or- 
der to  force  the  "power  structure"  to  under- 
take radical  improvements  in  Negro  condi- 
tions. There  is  even  a  term  for  that  too 
albeit  a  somewhat  self-cont.'ndictory  one' 
"Militant  nonviolence." 

Here  is  the  minister  himself  speaking  a 
few  days  ago  about  disrupting  the  flow  of 
the  city:  "I  know  it  wUl  be  rough  on  (Chi- 
cago city  officials)  when  they  have  to  get  2C0 
people  off  the  Dan  Ryan  (expressway)  but 
the  only  thing  I  can  tell  them  is:  Which  do 
you  prefer,  this  or  a  riot?"  Somehow  "mili- 
tant nonviolence"  does  not  seem  to  have 
averted  night  after  night  of  murdering  riot- 
ing, necessitating  the  intervention  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Moreover,  this  "moderate"  attitude  be- 
speaks more  than  a  slight  overtone  of  the 
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Bame  bitterness  and  haired  conveyed  by 
the  militants.  a;i  In  all,  It  Is  further 
aJlenatlng  the  support  of  the  white  liberals 
who  have  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  move- 
ment: what  else  can  be  expected  when  a  clvU 
rights  leader  calls  super-liberal  Hubert 
Humphrey  a  racist? 

We  fear  that  the  hatred  and  violence  are 
also  alienating  the  generally  passive  support 
of  the  majority,  most  of  whom,  including  us. 
would  like  to  see  the  Negro  get  every  break 
a  citizen  deserves.  But  who  needs  this — • 
year  after  year  of  disorder,  preachment  of 
contempt  of  the  law,  taking  to  the  streets 
In  orgies  of  pllla?;e  and  shooting? 

The  leaders  might  reflect  on  a  simple 
fact  acknowledged  by  Martin  Luther  King: 
The  Negro  population  Is  only  10"  or  11 'i 
of  the  whole.  Only  a  minority  of  that  mi- 
nority participates  In  the  rampages,  but 
the  point  for  the  leaders  to  understand  is 
that  the  Negro  needs  the  white  man  far  more 
than  the  other  way  around. 

And  so  we  can  only  end  as  we  did  a  year 
ago,  except  less  hopefully.  Not  all  the 
Federal  aid  or  private  help  Imaginable  can 
lift  the  Negroes  as  a  group  Into  instant 
contentment.  It  v.'lU  be  slow  at  best,  and 
most  of  the  progress  will  have  to  be  made 
by  the  Negroes  themselves.  That  Is  the  way 
the  world  is. 

If,  instead,  the  leadership  keeps  turning 
on  the  white  man,  It  Is  exceedingly  hard  to 
be  optimistic  about  the  chances  for  any 
aubstantlal   progress   In   the   future. 
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Canyon  | 
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OF    MICHIC.^.V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  It  has 
been  encouraging  to  note  tliat  residents 
of  Arizona  are  speaking  out  against  the 
proposal  to  build  dams  in  the  Grai^.d 
Canyon. 

An  editorial  in  the  Navajo  Times,  pub- 
lished at  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  arg-ue.s  for 
preservation  of  the  Grajid  Canyon  In- 
tact. I  submit  this  editorial  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  Record. 

The  relationship  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
dam  proposal  to  the  future  of  the  Indian 
tribes  In  the  area  has  been  studied  by 
Dr.  Stephen  C.  Jett,  a  geographer  who 
has  specialized  in  southwestern  resource 
management.  Dr.  Jett  is  the  author  of 
"Tourism  in  the  Navajo  Country- :  Res- 
ources and  Planning,"  which  is  being 
published  by  the  Navajo  Tribal  Museum. 

Dr.  Jett  concludes  that  construction 
of  Bridge  Canyon  and  "Marble  Canyon 
Dams  would  result  in  a  net  loss  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  these  tribes. 

His  letter  In  the  Navajo  Times  ex- 
plores, in  summary,  the  implications  of 
the  cuiTent  proposals.  This  letter  Is 
offered  herewith  for  tiie  information  of 
my  colleagues. 

GIl.^ND  C.'.MYON-  GlVE.\VVAT 

The  West  needs  w:itcr- — and  should  hiive 
federal  help  In  gctti:-.g  It.  But  not  ut  the 
expense  of  the  Gr:ind  Cm  yon. 

CSongress  is  getting  re.idy  to  act  on  a 
clumsy,  costly  and  unlnoagmative  plan  to 
finance  a  diversion  of  Colorado  River  waters 
to  dry  areas  of  Arizona. 


Thp  17.'='  T'^clamation  Bureau  wants  to  slap 
up  two  d.in.i;,  a  $511,000,000  Job  Just  below 
Gr  ind  Canyon  National  Park  and  a  $360  000  - 
OCO  structure  Just  above  It.  The  Impound- 
ments would  flood  13  miles  of  the  Inner  CiUi- 
yon  within  the  national  p.ixk. 

This  abuse  of  a  natural  wonder  might  be 
Ju:st.itic*d  as  a  l.ist-resort  me.isure  If  tl.is  j>lan 
alone  would  provide  the  needed  water.  But 
that's  not  even  the  purpose  of  the  plan. 

Instead,  the  dams  are  intended  merely  as 
a  financing  device.  They  would  produce 
hydro-electric  power,  the  sale  of  whicli  Aould 
p.iy  for  a  $500,000,000  aqueduct. 

This  Is  absurd.  If  the  Government  wants 
to  fin.ince  the  aqueduct  by  power  sales  It 
could  do  so  much  more  cheaply  and  efSclent- 
ly  by  building  steam  or  nuclear  generating 
plants. 

The  architects  of  this  clumsy  scheme  ob- 
viously don't  dare  risk  a  proposal  to  go  into 
the  fK)wer  business  in  a  businesslike  way — 
locating  efficient  steam  or  nuclear  plants 
near  potenti.il  markets.  (Most  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  are  In  California.)  This 
would  draw  down  on  them  the  ire  ol  a  well- 
ori;;^niFed  private  power  lobby. 

instead,  under  the  guise  of  a  "reclamation" 
project,  they  prefer  to  Uike  something  away 
from  all  the  people,  who  don't  have  well- 
healed  lobbyists  to  protest.  (The  Cleveland 
Press ) 

Mr.  Chet  MacRcrie, 
Editur,  The  Navajo  Times, 
W:ruiou:  Rock.  Ariz. 

De.\r  Sni:  At  the  end  of  hist  month,  a  con- 
ference was  held  at  the  Grand  Canyon  to 
discu-^.s  proposals  to  construct  hydroelectric 
d.Tms  I  Bnclge  C.myon  Dam  and  M.irble  Can- 
yon Dam)  in  the  Grand  Oanyon.  As  an 
As.sist.mt  Professor  of  Geography  whose  area 
of  regional  interest  in  the  Southwest,  with  an 
emphasis  on  resource  management.  I  was 
Invited  to  attend  this  conference.  I  looked 
for  rcprc."ientatives  of  the  Navajo  Tribe,  who 
would  prcsun-ably  take  a  great  Interest  in 
this  matter,  but  saw  none.  I  looked  for 
mention  of  the  conference  In  the  Navajo 
Times,  to  v.hu'h  I  subscribe,  but  found  none, 
Therefi.>re.  since  I  have  a  particular  Interest 
In  tlie  Navajo  country,  having  written  the 
IxKk  ■  Tuun-sm  in  the  Navajo  Couiit:-y  Re- 
sources .ind  PI. inning,"  now  being  published 
by  the  Navajo  Tribal  Museum,  I  am  taking  it 
upon  myself  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Tribe,  although  I  note  wltli 
satiafaction  that  the  Editor  of  the  Navajo 
Times  appears  already  (March  17,  196(3,  p, 
4 1  to  ha\e  spoken  out  in  opposition  to  uicse 
d.ims. 

One  of  the  two  proposed  reservoir  sites, 
M.irb'.f'  CaP.yon,  would  inundate  a  portion  of 
the  NavaJo  Reservation.  In  my  study  of  the 
re  ources  for  tourism  on  the  Reservation,  I 
recommend  that  the  Tribe  oppose  the  dam, 
since  it  would  cause  great  damage  to  the 
scer.io  values  of  Marble  Canyon,  which  l.s 
essentially  an  upstream  extension  of  the 
Gr.iiid  Canyon.  This  portion  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  owned  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  and 
could  with  relatively  little  difficulty  be  de- 
veloped as  a  scenic  attraction  by  the  Tribe. 
Since  the  Grand  Canyon  Is  one  of  the  world's 
most  visited  scenic  spots  and  since  this  de- 
development  of  the  "E,ast  Rim"  of  the 
Canyon  Is  possible,  it  would  seem  to  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Tribe  to  keep  the 
scenery  Intact.  In  contrast  to  these  develop- 
ment possibilities,  which  would  cause  visitors 
to  linger  and  spend  money  on  the  Reserva- 
tion, the  reservoir  that  would  be  created  by 
the  dam  would  probably  have  Its  only  p<ji!it 
of  access  at  Lres  Ferry,  entirely  olT  tlie  Res- 
ervation. Access  from  the  Reservation  side 
would  bo  very  difficult. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tribe  did  not 
permit  the  construction  of  this  dam,  whose 
functii.ii  is  to  generate  electricity  to  pay  tor 
the  Central  Arizona  Irrigation  project,  theri 
alternative  means  of  power  production  would 
have  to  be  sought.  In  whiah  event  the  Tribe 
■would  stand  to  profit  from  an  increased  de- 


m:^.nd  for  Black  Mesa  coal  and  'or  ne.<;crv.i'icr. 
uranium. 

Since  half  of  the  reservoir  site  is  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  and  since  no  representa- 
tive of  the  Navajo  Tribe  was  present  at  the 
conference,  I  inquired  of  Barry  Goldw.atvr. 
who  also  attended  the  conference,  what 
mcx^ures  had  been  taken  to  obtain  the 
Tribe's  permission  to  flood  part  of  their  Res- 
ervation. He  said  that  to  his  knowledge,  the 
Navajos  hadn't  been  consulted.  Let's  don't 
let  the  Bureau  of  P-cc!:imation  do  to  the 
Navajos  what  the  Corps  ol  Engineers  did  w 
the  Seneca  Indians  recently.  Hooding  forever 
a  portion  of  their  homeland  in  violation  (<f 
their  treaty  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Sttphln   C.    Jett. 
As'iiitant  Professor  of  Geography. 


Tbe  John  F.  Kennedy  Peace  Forest  in 
Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
July  fourth,  thousands  of  Americans 
joined  the  people  of  Israel  in  dedicating 
a  unique,  living  and  evcr-Errowinn;  me- 
morial to  the  late  President  John  F, 
Kennedy. 

The  memorial  Is  a  stone  monument  in 
the  shape  of  a  tree  tnxnk,  representin'T 
untimely  death,  and  suiTounded  by  land 
which  will  become  the  "  Jolin  F.  Kennedy 
Peace  Forest."  On  this  land,  there  will 
be  a  tree  planted  for  every  American  of 
the  Jewish  faith. 

The  Jewish  National  Fund  raised 
money  for  the  memorial  whose  symbol- 
Ism  so  Impressed  Ciiief  JiLstice  Earl 
Warren,  that,  upon  seeing  the  site,  he 
revised  his  dedicatory  remarks,  accord- 
InK  to  the  New  York  Times  report.  I 
insert  the  full  New  York  Times  .<:tory, 
since  I  believe  it  reflects  the  confidence 
the  late  President  Kennedy  had  in  tiie 
future  of  the  spirited  youns  State  of 
Lsrael. 
■WARnrN-    Dedicatcs    Ken-ntdy    Memorial    ix 

IS."_AEI, 

(By  J.Tmes  Fcron ) 

jFp.rsAi.f-M  (Israel  Stc-roa),  July  4 — A 
memorial  to  President  Kci;nc<ly  •A•.^s  tledlcatcd 
In  an  infornial  atmosphere  tills  mnrnlng  atop 
a  'o,arren  but  historic  hill  out-icle  Jfrusaleni. 

Nearly  2.000  official  gucs'^,  Including  many 
from  the  United  St.ites.  were  Joined  by  hun- 
dr..>ds  of  ciithuiia-stic  Amcnca.-i  studeiU.s  and 
ti^uri:;'.!;  as  well  as  throne^  of  Israelis  in  tlie 
small  plaza  facing  the  memorial. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who.se  enthusl- 
tir.m  for  the  'Iramitic  mcmori.il  after  he  had 
seen  It  for  t'le  first  timo,  redrafted  his  dedi- 
catory speech.  He  prai?e<l  the  striking  sym- 
boli.'^m,  a  tree  trunk  representing  untimely 
death. 

Justice  Warren  also  said  that  the  Kennedy 
Peace  Forest  planted  on  the  slopes  of  the 
memorial  hill,  would  have  "greatly  piea.;ed" 
tlio  young  President. 

"Something  more  than  mere  surmise  Ju.":!!- 
fies   my  statement."   Justice  W.urcn  said. 

IIo  recalled  Mr.  Kcnnedy'.s  words  In  a 
Epe<M:h  eight  years  ago  when  the  then  Junior 
Senator  from  Ma.s.-:achusetts  told  a  Jev.ish 
National  Fiuid  niecting: 
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"What  work  could  be  more  heartwarming 
or  more  enduring  than  the  great  forest  at 
Jerusalem.  Your  children  and  grandchil- 
dren when  they  vLsit  Lsrael  will  find  your 
ni'inument." 

PICNIC    ATMO.^PHLRE 

Now  they  wUl  also  find  a  monument  to 
Mr.  Kenne<!y.  dedicated  on  a  July  4  with 
dignity  and  alieftion  by  I.sraeli  and  American 
leaders  before  thousands  who  seemed  to  relish 
the  occa-slon.  hi  times  the  milling  throng 
lent   a   picnic   .'tino.^jjhcre   to   the   event. 

The  Jev.ish  N.aional  Fund,  which  raised 
m.oney  for  the  memorial  in  the  United  States, 
pasted  general  invitations  In  hotels  this 
morning.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  young 
Americ.;uis  who  are  studying  and  touring  In 
Israel  made  tlieir  way  to  the  site. 

The  memorial  Is  five  miles  from  the  near- 
est rMH-ilar  bus  at  the  end  of  a  winding 
road  leading  through  two  moshavim,  or  com- 
munal settlements.  Several  miles  southwest 
of  Jerusalem's  out'-kirts  and  standing  atop 
the  highest  hill  in  the  vicinity,  the  memorial 
overlooks  a  border  valley  containing  the  Tel 
Aviv-Jerusalem  railway  and  the  Jordanian 
village  of  Bittlr. 

This  Is  the  site  of  ancient  Betax,  the  last 
stronghold  of  Simon  Bar  Kochba's  revolt 
against  the  Romans  In  A.D.  132-135.  The 
Jewish  army  of  Insurrection,  numbering  200,- 
000,  fought  the  Roman  legions  until  over- 
whelmed on  the.se  slopes. 

children's  band  plays 

To  open  the  proceedings  a  childien's  band 
played  "Hatikva,"  the  Israeli  national 
anthem,  and  then  made  a  valiant  attempt 
at  "The  Star -Spangled  Banner."  The  Amer- 
ican anthem,  played  slowly  by  the  children, 
was  picked  up  by  strong  voices  untU  the 
music  swept  tlie  audience. 

Speaker  after  speaker  standing  before  the 
sturdy  monument,  which  was  designed  by 
the  Israeli  architect  David  Reznik,  drew  at- 
tention to  it.s  symbolism  and  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  growing  trees  around  It. 

Jacob  Tsur.  world  president  of  the  Jewish 
National  F\ind.  said  it  had  been  "conceived 
in  the  shape  of  a  mighty  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  among  the  thousands  of  saplings  which 
win  grow  one  day  into  a  great  forest." 

Walworth  Barbour,  the  American  Ambas- 
sador t«  Israel,  recalled  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
liad  said,  "A  nation  reveals  Itself  not  only 
by  the  men  it  produces  but  also  by  the  men 
It  honors,  the  men  it  remembers." 

"In   thus  honoring  and  remembering  the 


lat«  President  Kennedy,"  Mr.  Barbour  said, 
"the  men  and  women  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  honor  themselves — beyond  and  above 
the  glory  they  have  already  earned  in  their 
work  for  Isr.ael." 

Justice  Warren  observed  that  Washington 
had  "more  than  its  share  of  edifices  In  stone 
and  bronze,"  but  he  paid  special  tribute  to 
what  he  described  as  the  "living  memorial" 
being  planted  for  Mr.  Kennedy  In  Israel. 

Justice  Warren  said  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
"a  very  s;>eclal  feeling  for  this  nation  and 
an  unwavering  confidence  in  Its  future." 
He  added  that  Mr.  Kennedy  visited  here  first 
In  1939  when  it  w.as  stlU  a  British  mandate. 
He  next  came  in  1951  and  Justice  Warren 
spoke  these  words  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
used  on  that  occasion  : 

"Perh^iw  the  greatest  change  of  all  I  found 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  For 
unlike  the  discouraged  settlers  of  1939  they 
looked  to  the  future  with  hope.  I  found  a 
revival  of  an  ancient  .spirit." 
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Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
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An  office  for  the  Congressionai,  Record, 
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cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
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office. 
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The  Escalation  of  Frightfulness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  TI!E  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  .said  that  escalation  breeds  escala- 
tion, that  our  Increased  mllltar>'  effort 
can  be  expected  to  meet  with  stiffened 
resistance  rather  than  a  ci-umbling  into 
a  suit  for  peace. 

Tlie  distinguished  dean  of  political  col- 
umnists, Walter  Lippniann,  takes  the 
same  view  and  uses  a  similar  phrase 
when  he  speaks,  as  he  did  In  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  of  the  "vicious  spiral 
in  frightfulness"  toward  which  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  tending, 

■■Frightfulness  begets  frightfulness," 
says  Mr,  Lippmann,  In  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  efforts  to  destroy  the  will  to 
fight  lead  ever  upward  to  an  "escalation 
of  frightfulness."  In  this,  as  he  points 
out.  "we  are  approaching  the  point  of 
no  return,"  leading  to  irrational  rather 
than  rational  solution.  We  certainly 
need,  as  Mr.  Lippmann  concludes,  to  sup- 
port the  civilized  conscience  of  mankind 
by  interrupting  and  breaking  the  vicious 
spiral  in  which  we  are  caught  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lippmann's  column  may 
appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

T0D,\y   .^:•.u    Tomorrow:    The   Escvl.miox   of 

Frightfulness 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Becan.se  the  Vietnamese  war  cannot,  be  de- 
cided by  military  means,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly a  vicious  spiral  In  frightfulness. 
Becau.se  it  is  both  a  civil  war  of  Vietnamese 
against  Vietnamese  and  at  the  same  Ume  a 
war  of  Vietnamese  against  foreign  white 
men.  It  is,  as  such  wars  usually  are,  increas- 
ingly ferocious  and  barbarous.  Unable  to 
subdue  the  other  side  by  conventional  mili- 
tary actions,  each  side  tries  to  overcome  the 
enemy  by  destroying  his  will  to  fight. 
Frightfulness  begets  frightfulness  and  anger 
demands  vengeance,  and  all  that  remains  is 
a  fury  which.  Insofar  as  It  reasons  at  all, 
thinks  that  by  topping  frightfulness  with 
more  frightfulness,  the  enemy  will  bo 
silenced  and   paralyzed. 

The  world  is  now  confronted  with  this 
escalation  of  frightfulness.  To  the  Ameri- 
can threat  to  bomb  closer  and  closer  to  the 
populated  regions  of  North  Vietnam.  Hanoi 
is  replying  by  Increasing  its  mobilization,  by 
evacuating  the  civilian  population  from 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and  by  threatening  to 
try  the  captive  American  fliers,  humiliate 
them,  and  use  them  as  hostages  in  the  war 
of  frightfulness.  and.  In  the  end,  perhapa 
even  to  execute  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  treatment  ot 
the  fliers  would  evoke  dire  reprisals.  Th« 
w.arnlng  of  Secretary  General  U  Thant  and 
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the  declaration  of  the  Senators  who  have 
dissented  from  the  Johnson  policy  in  the 
war  are  accurate.  They  are  telling  the  truth 
in  calling  the  attention  of  Hanoi  to  the  fact 
that  tlie  pvuilshment  of  the  pn-lsoners  of  wax 
would  make  the  war,  frightful  as  It  Is  al- 
ready, still  more  frightful.  For  the  ultimate 
weapons  of  frightfulness  are  In  the  hands  of 
the  United  States,  and  no  one  who  knows 
this  country  and  the  character  of  the  Presi- 
dent can  be  sure  that  they  will  not  be  used 
if  the  escalation  of  frightfulness  continues. 

In  this  escalation  we  are  approaching  the 
point  of  no  return,  the  point  where  the  war 
becomes  inexpiable,  where  it  becomes  incap- 
able of  rational  solution,  where  it  becomes  a 
war  of  endless  killing,  a  suicidal  war  of  ex- 
termination. The  war  is  not  yet  at  that 
point.  But  the  war  will  pass  that  point  of 
no  return  if  the  prisoners  are  executed  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  cities  are  destroyed  in 
retaliation. 

There  is  great  honor  and  glory  to  be  had 
by  anyone  speaking  for  the  civilized  con- 
science of  mankind,  who  interrupts  and 
break.-  ilie  vicious  spiral. 


Reform  Our  Election  and  Campaign 
Statutes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
space  age.  with  the  advances  In  the  mod- 
ern techniques  of  communication,  the 
costs  of  political  campaigning  have  been 
skyrocketing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Political  campaigns  have  l)een  con- 
ducted since  the  founding  of  our  Nation, 
yet  no  adequate  rules  and  regulations  or 
guidelines  have  been  established  for  the 
guidance  of  political  parties  or  candi- 
dates for  ofHce.  This  applies  to  Federal, 
State,  municipal,  and  other  local  candi- 
dates for  office.  We  can  be  justly  proud 
that  In  our  beloved  Nation,  the  people 
choose  their  candidates  and  vote  for 
candidates  of  their  choice  and  exercise 
other  privileges  in  free  elections. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
problem,  through  the  established  legis- 
lative process.  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  public  hearings  l>e  held  on 
pending  legislation  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject of  campaign  costs  and  expenditures. 
I  would  express  the  hope  that  some  ap- 
propriate guidelines  be  established  for 
candidates  for  public  office;  of  course.  I 
refer  in  particular  to  candidates  in 
presidential  and  congressional  elections. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  not  be 
able  to  solve  this  problem  by  the  passage 
of  a  single  piece  of  legislation.  It  may 
very  well  lie  that  we  will  have  to  work 
toward  enactment  of  a  number  of  legis- 


lative reforms,  including  some  propo.=:ed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reor- 
ganization of  Congress.  Tlie  sub.'cct 
deserves  continuing  study,  with  con.'^ld- 
eration  to  tax  incentive  legislation  to 
encourage  .small  campaign  contributions 
and  stricter  rules  governing  reporting 
of  campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures by  candidates.  The  tax  Incentive 
bills  have  a  worthy  purpose  In  encourag- 
ing greater  participation  of  citizens  in 
the  political  affairs  of  government. 

With  respect  to  campaign  expenses,  I 
support  legislation  to  provide  a  tax  in- 
centive for  small  contributions,  under 
$100,  In  order  to  encourage  a  broader 
segment  of  our  society  to  participate  in 
the  political  process.  In  addition  I  be- 
lieve our  outdated  laws  governing  the 
reporting  of  campaign  expenditures  ou 
tlie  part  of  candidates  should  be  revised 
and  updated. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  for 
reforming  our  Federal  and  State  laws 
on  this  subject.  Some  are  controversial 
but  all  are  in  the  spirit  of  constructive 
critici-sm  of  our  present  laws  and  point 
up  the  lack  of  appropriate  guidelines, 
indicating  the  need  for  legislation.  The 
evolution  of  legislation  Is  derived  from 
dialog,  debate,  and  decision.  For  that 
reason  it  Is  my  hope  that  while  we  may 
not  solve  all  the  problems  connected  with 
the  high  cost  of  campaigning,  we  can 
make  a  start  In  that  direction. 

Recently  I  came  across  an  article  In  the 
June  27  edition  of  the  Nation  entitled 
"Campaign  Costs  Are  Soaring"  by  Victor 
H.  Bernstein.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  article  Informative  and 
interesting  and  I  Insert  the  article  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
PRlv.^TE  Wealth  and  Ptjblic  Office:  The 
High  Cost  of  Campaigning 
(Victor  H.  Bernstein) 
The  cost  of  political  campaigning  Imposes 
on  the  office  seeker  a  qualification  not  speci- 
fied in  the  Constitution:  he  must  either  be 
rich  or  have  rich  friends.  Perhaps  because 
he  qualified  so  h.andsomely  on  both  counts, 
the  late  John  P.  Kennedy  showed  himself 
to  be  more  sensitive  to  this  situation  than 
have  most  of  our  Presidents,  and  shortly 
after  taking  office  he  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion on  Campaign  Costs  empowered  to  re- 
commend more  democratic  ways  of  gliding 
the  path  to  public  office. 

The  commission  made  its  rep>ort  to  the 
White  House  In  April.  1962,  where  for  four 
years  it  lay  (presumably  lightly)  on  the 
conscience  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  successor.  At 
any  rate,  at  the  end  of  May.  1966  (whether 
by  design  or  not,  probably  too  late  for  legis- 
lative action  this  election  year)  President 
Johnson  laid  before  Congress  a  series  of 
proposals  which  in  some  respects  follow  the 
commission's  recommendations,  but  in  othsrs 
depart  from  them  considerably.  His  pro- 
posals are  analyzed  in  detail  elsewhere  in 
this  article. 

These  developments  have  been  stimulated 
by  a  steady  and  staggering  rise  In  the  cost 
of  political  campaigning.  A  four-year  lease 
on  the  White  House  runs  to  many  millions 
of  dollars,    A  Senate  seat  can  cost  a  millioa 
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or  more  (a  fact  which  accounts,  at  least  in 
part,  for  the  current  travail  of  Sen.  Thomas 
K.  DoDD).  More  than  $2  mlllioa  wae  spent 
to  make  John  Lindsay  mayor  of  New  York; 
even  a  House  race,  If  It  Is  In  a  competitive 
metropolitan  district,  may  require  $50,000 
for  the  nomination  campaign,  and  as  much 
again  for  election.  In  1964.  the  country's 
political  campaign  bills  (Including  all  races 
from  dog  catcher  to  President)  totaled  an 
estimated  $200  million.  This  year,  with  the 
White  House  lease  still  unexpired,  the  bill 
is  likely  to  be  somewhat  smaller — say  tl75 
million,  with  the  bulk  spent  at  State  levels. 
Do  these  formidable  sums  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  riches  among  our  leading  pol- 
iticians (Rockefeller.  Kennedy.  H,^rTlm;Ul. 
Rom.ney,  Pkll,  Ottincer,  Johnson,  et  al.), 
and  la  this  good  for  democracy'  On  the 
other  hand,  Is  democracy  better  served  by 
relatively  penurious  politicians  who  owe  office 
to  support  by  the  rich?  How  can  a  democratic 
electoral  system  be  divorced  from  an  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth? 

Politically,  the  rich  have  always  been  very 
much  with  US.  The  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion ot  Independence,  and  to  an  even  greater 
extent,  the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  were 
largely  landed  gentry  or  wealthy  merchants. 
Our  eaxly  Presidents  were  all  patrician — 
even  Andrew  Jackson,  symlx)!  of  the  rough 
frontier.  Abraham  Lincoln  proved  nothing 
except  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule. 
True,  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  post- 
Clvll  Wax  new  industrialists  to  run  the  coun- 
try from  wherever  they  were  making  their 
money,  rather  than  from  Washington.  But 
beginning  with  Teddy  Roosevelt,  most  White 
Houae  occupants  have  again  been  drawn 
from  the  upper  economic  strata  of  American 
■oclety. 

The  Influence  of  affluence  has  been  notice- 
able in  the  Congress,  too,  and  especially  In 
the  Senate,  once  known  as  the  "millionaire's 
club."  Donald  R.  Matthews,  in  his  US  Seri- 
atora  and  Their  World,  analyzed  the  person- 
nel of  the  Senate  for  the  decade  1947-58 
Of  the  180  Individuals  studied,  the  author 
found  only  two  who  were  sons  of  unskilled 
workers:  Wagner,  son  of  a  Janitt>r.  and 
OT)anlcl,  aon  of  a  construction  worker.  A 
handful  revealed  lower-class  origins:  Mar- 
caret  Chasx  SiirrH,  daughter  of  a  barber, 
and  E^vxRXTT  Dirksen,  son  of  a  house  pointer. 
among  others.  The  "typical"  Senator,  Mat- 
thews found,  was  white,  Protestant,  native 
bom  of  upi>er-mlddle-class  origins,  and  col- 
lege educated  for  a  profession  (most  often 
law).  "If  theee  are  taken  as 'requirements,"  *• 
he  added,  "ijrobabjy  less  than  6  per  cent  of 
Americsjis  have  any  significant  chance  of  be- 
coming a  Senator." 

The  American  democrat  who  tends  to  sneea* 
at  the  British  caste  system  may  be  astonished 
to  learn  that  proletarians — miners,  steel- 
workers,  carpenters — are  a  good  deal  more 
common  in  Parliament  than  In  Congress. 
One  reason  Is  that  we  have  no  labor  party. 
But  more  Important,  perhaps,  in  an  upwardly 
mobUe  aodety  such  as  ours,  an  individual 
tends  to  identify  with  strata  above  him, 
whereas  in  a  more  rlg:ldly  stratifled  society 
he  Is  likely  to  look  to  his  own  class  for 
political  representation. 

In  this  country,  running  for  public  office 
Is  a  private  enterprise:  except  in  one  or  two 
states,  tax  money  does  little  more  than  pro- 
vide boards  of  elections,  polling  booths  and 
ballots  or  voting  machines.  Like  that  other 
wall  of  the  American  political  system,  the 
poUUcal  party  Itself,  methods  of  financing 
campaigns  evolved  quite  outside  the  law. 
and  it  was  not  until  certain  obvious  abuses 
touched  the  national  conscience  that  regula- 
tive legislation  was  enacted.  The  fiscal  fed- 
eral statute  was  adopted  in  1867;  it  protected 
federal  employees  against  political  assess- 
ments. Over  the  next  six  decades,  further 
laws  were  passed,  and  these  were  finally  codi- 
fied and  revised  by  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1925.    This  Act  as  amended,  to- 


gether with  the  Hatch  Act  of  1939-40.  pro- 
vides the  prlri'--lp.TJ  ground  rules  for  the 
raising  and  spending  of  money  to  attain  fed- 
eral elective  office. 

Unhappily,  the  regulations  regulate  noth- 
ing, as  is  indicated  In  the  l>oxed  summary  be- 
low of  the  Laws  and  the  loopholee.  In  the 
view  of  many  experts,  such  as  Herbert  E. 
Alexander,  director  of  the  Citizens'  Research 
Foundation,  they  make  a  bad  situ.ition  worse 
by  encouraeing  cynical  disreg.ird  for  law. 
Increasing  the  costs  of  camp.iisrning.  falling 
to  broaden  the  base  of  political  financing. 
and  leading  to  so  complicated  a  P.ow  of  funds 
from  giver  to  receiver  as  to  deprive  both  of 
any  assurance  that  the  money  always  follows 
its  intended  channel. 

All  advertising,  whether  to  sell  soup  or 
win  o.f.ce.  entails  risk:  one  never  knows 
whether  the  results  Justify  the  expenditures. 
In  political  advertising,  there  is  built-in 
waste.  The  multiplicity  of  committees  typi- 
cal of  a  candidate's  campaign  multiplies  ad- 
minlstr:itive  costs  without  necoss;u-ily  in- 
creasing income.  TV.  which  is  eating  up 
more  and  more  of  campaign  fvinds.  is  more 
often  than  not  a  hugely  wast^'ful  medium. 
At  least  a  doz«^n  times  on  my  home  TV,  I 
watched  Richard  Hughes  cajnp.aignlng  for 
office  In  1964,  and  he  rather  won  me  over. 
But  my  admiration,  so  expensively  won.  did 
him  no  good  at  all;  he  was  running  for  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersev,  while  I  live  In  Connecti- 
cut, 

For  a  Congressional  candidate  in  a  metro- 
politan district  TV  is  so  wasteful  th;it  it  Is 
rarely  used:  there  are  forty  or  more  dL-itricts 
within  listening  range  of  the  major  New 
York  City  bro.idcasting  stations.  But  even 
without  broadcasting  costs,  a  Congressional 
campalen  comes  high.  "One  district- wide 
m?.i;ing."  says  Robert  Price,  the  deputy  m.iy- 
or  of  New  York  and  a  veteran  c.inipaign  man- 
ager, "will  cost  at  least  $20,000,  Including 
printing  and  postage.  Two  brcychurcs — not 
too  much  for  a  four-  or  five-month  cam- 
paign—cast another  $20,000,  If  you  are 
lucky,  you  minimize  paid  help  by  getting 
volunteers:  still,  there  axe  otTice  rent.als, 
posters,  advertising,  stationery,  phone  bills, 
etc.  to  pay.  The  absolute  minimum  is  $50.- 
000,"  If  primary  expen.ses  arc  Included,  the 
total  may  rise  to  $75,000  or  more.  That's 
a  lot  of  money  to  pay  for  a  $.30,000-a-Tear 
Job  with  tenure  guaranteed  for  two  years 
only. 

How  best  to  spend  the  money  is  a  big 
problem;  how  to  raise  it  is  even  bigger. 
"The  average  Congressional  candidate."  said 
Mr.  Price,  "can  expect  to  get  ,f  1,500  from  the 
National  Congressional  Campaign  Committee, 
another  $1,000  from  the  county  committee, 
and  perhap6  an  additional  $1,000  from  other 
party  groups.  The  rest  must  be  raised 
through  soilcltatlon.  If  lie  commands  a 
popular  following,  he  can  raise  a  substantial 
sum  from  the  small  eontributioTis  of  many 
people  throueh  a  broadcast  or  mall  appeal. 
But  usually  for  the  bulk  of  what  he  needs 
he  must  rely  on  friends,  or  friends  of  friends. 
or  labor  or  business  The  biggest  givers  are 
likely  to  be  firms  w:th  government  contracts, 
or  with  hopes  of  getting  one;  they  are  what 
I  call  the  predators — the  guys  who.  if  you 
win,  will  want  something  for  their  money." 
Mr.  Price  Is  on  record  as  stating  that,  as 
manager  of  Lindsay's  $2  m:llion-pltis  may- 
oralty campaign,  lie  turned  down  certain 
large  contributions  becau.se  he  thought  there 
were  strings  attached, 

Mo>.t  c.Tmpnign  managers,  and  presumably 
most  candld.ites.  are  not  likely  to  be  that 
fussv.  and  the  higher  and  more  influential 
t^e  r.ffice  sought,  the  more  likely  L=i  the  con- 
tributors' list  to  be  studded  with  the  names 
of  the  wealthy.  They  give  directly  to  p.irty 
com.Tiittees.  or  they  buy  a  pixge  ad  in  a  party 
pamphlet  for  ,$15,000  (until  a  few  months 
,  go  such  ads  wer^  tax  deductible),  or  they 
Join  the  Presidents  Club  for  $1,000.  or  they 
pay  $100  or  more  for  a  "campaign"  or  "testi- 


monUal"  dinner  (at  this  writing.  Senator 
DoDD  Is  most  anxious  to  establish  before  thy 
Senate  ethics  committee  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference t>etwoen  the  two.  even  If  the  bene- 
ficiary Is  an  incumbent).  And  not  a  fc'A'  are 
suffused  with  nonp.i.rtisan  gencrority;  in 
1964,  according  to  tlie  Citizens'  Rcsc.irch 
Puundat:on's  extensive  files,  at  least  eigh'y 
Individuals  gave  $500  or  more  to  candidates 
or  coirjnittees  of  both  parties. 

Tile  real  question  In  all  this  Is  not  uho 
gives,  or  how  much,  but  what  the  giver  gets 
in  return.  It  would  be  a  CiUiunny  on  our 
legislators.  I  trust,  and  cert:iinly  an  over- 
simpliflcc.tion  of  our  polltlco-econotnic  sy.s- 
tem.  to  say  that  we  are  governed  not  so  m\ica 
by  the  men  in  office  as  by  the  men  whose 
financial  support  put  them  there.  On  any 
issue,  the  legislator  hns  many  factors  to  think 
al>3ut  other  than  the  interests  of  his  big 
contributors:  his  p.arty  platform,  the  wisht.'; 
of  the  Administration  (particularly  if  it  Is  of 
his  party),  the  reconunendatlon  of  the  rele- 
vant legislative  committee,  a  voting  deal  he 
may  have  made  with  a  fellow  legislator,  the 
rival  claims  of  lobbyists,  what  he  thinks  the 
ordinary  people  of  his  constitutency  wajit  {in 
the  last  analysU,  their  votes  put  him  into 
office).  There  may  even  be  times  when  he 
votes  his  best  Judgment  on  what's  good  for 
the  country. 

But  history  reveals  many  instances  of  out- 
right legislative  corruption  and  even  more  of 
what  appears  to  be  legislative  subservience 
to  an  indu.stry.  There  are  In  Congress  today 
legislators  known  as  "oil  men."  or  "cotton 
men."  or  "air  industry  men."  et  ol.  When,  as 
frequently  happens,  the  welfare  of  a  con- 
stituency is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  an 
Industry,  the  legislator  is  torn  by  no  divided 
loyalty.  The  worst  that  may  be  said  of  him 
is  that  he  may  be  betraying  consumers  else- 
where who  can't  vote  for  him — an  occupa- 
tional hazard  In  our  political  system,  b:ised 
as  It  Is  on  sectional  representation 

Furthermore,  one  may  ask:  Did  big  money 
shape  the  politics  of  these  "industry"  men. 
or  w.as  It  their  politics  that  attracted  the  big 
money  In  the  first  place?  In  1956.  with 
Eisenhower  tlie  candidate,  the  top  men  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  made 
contributions  of  $500  or  more,  totaling 
$171.750 — all  of  It  to  the  GOP.  In  1964.  with 
an  old  Texas  hand  running  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  GOP  receipts  from  this  source 
dropped  to  $48,000.  while  the  Democrats  re- 
ceived $24,000.  Considering  Johnson's  re- 
gional and  economic  background,  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  be  a 
less  staunch  supporter  of  the  oil-depletion 
allowance  If  he  hadn't  received  the  contribu- 
tion of  $24,000? 

None  of  this  means  that  the  big  political! 
contributor  gets  nothing  for  his  money.  Is 
it  coincidence  that  eleven  of  the  nation's  top 
twenty-five  defense  contractors  paid  $15,000 
each  for  a  page  ad  in  a  book  put  out  by  the 
Democrats  last  year?  Is  it  coincidence  that 
In  1952.  of  twenty-seven  noncareer  diplo- 
matic appointments  made  by  Truman,  half 
the  ebneflciarles  had  contributed  $500  or 
more  to  the  Democratic  Party,  and  all  were 
Democrats:  and  that  a  year  "later,  of  thirty 
similar  appointments  made  by  Eisenhower, 
twelve  of  the  appointees  had  given  $500  or 
more  to  the  GOP,  and  all  but  one  were  Re- 
publican? At  the  very  least,  the  big  con- 
tributor gets  what  Alexander  Heard,  chan- 
cellor of  Vandcrbllt  TJnlversity.  calls  "access" 
to  the  decision  makers. 

There  is  a  final  consideration:  Does  money 
win?  Prom  1932  to  1942,  the  I>emocrats, 
consistently  spending  less  money,  won  the 
Presidency.  They  have  done  so  again  since 
1960.  The  1960  figures  will  surprise  many. 
Repeated  accusations  have  been  made  that 
the  Kennedy  family  "bought"  this  election; 
nevertheless.  Citizens'  Research  Foundation 
statistics  show  total  reported  campaign  ex- 
penditures at  the  national  level  as:  Republi- 
cans, $11,300,000;  Democrats,  $10,587,000.     In 
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1904.  the  GOP  outspent  the  Democrats  by 
one  of  the  biggest  margins  in  history— and 
certainly  lo;=t  by  the  biggest  margin. 

However,  this  seeming  triumph  of  ideology 
over  crass  money  ignores  several  factors.  For 
one  thing,  the  Incumbent  usually  does  not 
have  to  spend  as  much  money  as  the  chal- 
lenger; his  "image"  has  already  been  pro- 
jected. Secondly,  the  figures  given  do  not 
Include  pre-nomiuation  (primary  or  con- 
vention) coists,  which  federal  law  does  not 
require  to  be  reported.  "It  is  In  .seeking  the 
nomination."  says  Robert  Price,  "that  wealth, 
or  access  t^j  it.  counts  most  for  the  candidate. 
Once  he  wins  the  nomination,  he  already  has 
the  attraction  of  a  winner,  and  he  has  the 
party  apparatus  at  his  disposal;  -until  then, 
he  is  more  or  less  on  his  own."  In  this  con- 
text, it  was  in  Kennedy's  pri.mary  victory 
over  lU-MPHREY  in  West  Virginia,  say,  that 
money  talVtod  loudest. 

The  conditions  iinder  which  political  cam- 
paigns are  financed  In  this  country  are  in- 
dictable on  a  number  of  major  counts:  they 
(1)  breed  contempt  for  law.  (2)  put  a  pre- 
mium on  wealth.  (3)  open  the  office  holder 
to  charges  of  subservience  to  his  financial 
backers  and  (4)  fail  to  encourage  widespread 
citizen  participation  in  the  pre-ballotlng 
electoral  process. 

Conditions  in  the  We.'^t  European  democ- 
racies are  somewhat  better.  I  think.  This  is 
not  becatise  they  have  better  laws,  or  their 
people  are  more  law  abiding,  but  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  party  structures.  All 
major  Left  parties  are  tied  to  labor:  whether 
you  are  a  Labour  candidate  in  Britain,  a  So- 
cialist in  France,  a  Social  Democrat  in  Ger- 
many or  a  Communist  In  Italy,  everyone 
knows  that  your  campaign  is  being  financed 
by  union  treasuries.  While  the  Cent-er  and 
Right  parties  are  less  well  organized,  and 
their  fund  sources  not  always  so  precisely  de- 
finable, they  are  equally  plainly  the  creatures 
of  business  and  Industry  (and.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  Church).  In  Germany  and 
Prance,  various  trade  and  industry  organiza- 
tions have  set  up  central  collecting  agencies 
for  political  funds.  In  some  countries  (the 
Conservative  Party  In  Norway,  for  example), 
fixed  annual  quot.as  are  collected  from  each 
business  firm  or  trnde  association.  In  any 
case,  membership  in  a  European  party, 
whether  of  the  Right  or  Left,  involves  not 
merely  an  act  of  penmanship  but  some  form 
of  financial  responsibility. 

I  do  not  want  to  oversimplify  the  European 

^arty  system;    It   has   its   own   complexities. 

^But   broadly  speaking,   party   labels   on   the 

Continent,   at  least,   mean  more  than   they 

do  here,   as   regards   both   politics  and   the 

financing  thereof. 

As  long  as  running  for  public  office  In  the 
United  States  remains  a  more  or  less  private 
enterprise,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  Its  fi- 
nancing can  be  effectively  controlled.     Ted- 
dy Roosevelt  saw  this  In  1907,  and  as  Presi- 
dent suggested   that  election   campaigns  be 
subsidized  out  of  the  federal  treasury.     No- 
body  liked   the   Idea;    no  doubt   it  smelled 
of    socialism.     In     Europe — and     elsewhere 
abroad — the    Socialist    devU    Is    thoroughly 
familiar,  and  no  stigma  attaches  to  borrow- 
ing  from   him   occasionally.    Thus,   partial 
subsidies  of  the  elector,!!  process  are  quite 
common  there.     Where  broadcasting  is  state 
owned,  parties  are  given  a  certain  amount  of 
free    time,    usually    In    proportion    to   their 
voting   strength.     The   French    Government 
prints    and    distributes    campaign    circulars 
and  sample  ballots  In  behalf  of  all  candi- 
dates,   and    also   pays   for   election    posters: 
Britain  underwrites  one  free  mailing  for  each 
candidate.    Japan    publishes    an    "electoral 
gazette"  containing  objective  descriptions  of 
all  candidates  and  their  platforms,  and  un- 
derwTites    two   4x5-lnch    newspaper   ads   for 
each  office  seeker.    Some  West  German  states 
iLaende)   award  small  but  direct  cash  sub- 
sidies to  the  state  party  organizations:   In 
some   instances,  the  law  requires  that  the 
money  must  be  used  for  "educational  pur- 
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poses"   (it  almost  never  Is);   in  other  cases, 
no  strings  at  all  are  attached. 

It  remained  for  Puerto  Rico,  however,  to 
go  almost  the  whole  hog.  Under  its  Elec- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1957.  initiated  by  Luis 
Munoz  Marin  to  rid  the  country  of  vote 
buying  and  kickbacks  from  government  em- 
ployees, the  national  treasury  alloU  each 
party  $75,000  annually  in  non-election  years 
and  (under  a  1964  revi.sion  of  the  law)  a 
minimum  of  $162,500  in  election  yea.'s.  The 
latter  sum  may  be  incro.ased,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  "stnught-ticket"  votes  the 
party  receives  in  an  election;  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  decreased.  The  allotments  are  ex- 
pected to  cover  the  major  share  of  campaign 
expenses  The  law  requires  a  stjict  .ac- 
counting of  all  receipts  and  expenditures. 

In  this  country,  tjropcsals  to  reform  our 
systems  of  political  financing  fall  into  two 
schools.  Both  seek  to  broaden  the  base  of 
citizen  involvement,  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  and  increase  public  respect  for 
the  relevant  legal  regulations,  and  to  increase 
the  opportunities  of  the  ix>or  m;m  to  attain 
office,  Tlie  difference  is  that  while  one  school 
hopes  these  objectives  can  be  reached  In  the 
framework  of  our  "private  enterprise"  ."sys- 
tem of  fund  raising,  the  more  radical  school 
insists  that  in  this  field  private  cnUrpriso 
simply  won't  work,  and  turns  to  the  direct 
subsidy  as  a  solution. 

Tv-pical  of  the  "conservative"  school  are 
President  Johnson's  recent  proposals  which, 
like  the  recommendations  of  the  Kennedy- 
appointed  Commission  on  Campaign  Costs, 
seek  not  to  change  or  broaden  present  politi- 
cal financing  methods  in  any  basic  way.  but 
simply  to  control  them  more  eff'ectively.  Tlie 
commission  was  somewhat  more  daring  than 
the  President,  as  can  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  boxed  analysis  of  the  Johnson  proposals. 
Moreover  the  commission,  aware  that  Its 
recommendations  might  not  prove  adequate, 
suggested  that  after  a  trial  period  they 
should  be  subject  to  revision,  with  specla"l 
attention  given  to  a  "matchlng-incentive" 
system  under  which  private  contributions  up 
to  perhaps  $10  each  would  be  matched  by 
equal  contributions  from  the  national 
treasury. 

Plainly,  the  commission's  rejxjrt  was  a 
compromise;  Its  chairman.  Professor  Heard, 
has  taken  a  bolder  approach  elsewhere! 
While  he  subscribes  to  many  of  the  com- 
mission proposals,  he  also  urges  (1)  consid- 
eration of  payment  of  cash  subsidies  to  par- 
ties and  candidates  at  both  state  and  na- 
tional levels;  (2)  government  action  to 
reduce  TV  and  radio  costs  so  as  to  make 
broadcast  opportunities  more  available  for 
all;  and  (3)  an  underwriting  by  government 
of  some,  at  least,  of  the  general  communica- 
tions costs  of  political  campaigns. 

A  year  before  the  Puerto  Rlcan  blU  was 
passed,  the  late  Sen.  Richard  Neuberger  (D., 
Ore.)    offered   a  measure  authorizing  direct 
payments  from  the  federal  treasury  to  the 
national  party  committee.    In  a  Presidential 
5'ear.  the  amount  would  be  20c  per  vote  based 
on  the  average  number  of  votes  cast  for  Pres- 
ident in  the  preceding  two  elections:  In  off 
years,  it  would  be  15c  based  on  the  two  pre- 
ceding votes  for  Congress.     In  terms  of  re- 
cent elections,  this  would  mean  a  subsidy 
of  $10  million  to  $12  million  for  each  party 
In  a  Presidential  campaign,  and  $6  mlHlon 
to  $7  million  each  for  an  off-year  campaign. 
Aside  from  affirming  the  logical  principle 
that  running  for  public  office  Is  properly  a 
public   enterprise,   and  therefore  should  be 
publicly  financed,  the  subsidy  system  offers 
certain  specific  advantages.    It  Involves  every 
taxpayer  in  every   election,  at  least   finan- 
cially; it  makes  the  legislator  more  (or  en- 
tirely) Independent  of  private  Interests,  and 
It  Increases  the  political  opportimlty  of  men 
without  access  to  wealth.    The  tendency  to- 
ward an  undue  proliferation  of  smaU  parties 
which    a   subsidy   system   might   encourage 
could  be  guarded  against  by  adopting  the 
British  practice  that  requires  candidates  to 


post  deposits  which  are  refund.ible  only  if 
the  candidate  garners  a  stipulated  number  of 
votes. 

Formidable  arguments  can  be  raised 
against  The  system.  Authority  goes  wher" 
money  goes,  and  alloiiing  the  sub.sldies  to 
the  national  committees  makes  the  .state  and 
local  organiz;vtiou  subservient  to  Washing- 
ton. Local  DenicKTaiic  leaders  are  already 
restive  o\er  the  phenomenal  success  of  the 
President's  Club  as  a  money  raiser;  they  see 
in  it  not  only  a  drain  of  money  that  ought  to 
remain  at  home,  but  also  an  expansion  of 
Presidential  autiiority  over  the  party.  Even 
il  the  l.iw  mandated  the  sharing  of  funds 
With  suue  and  local  party  organizations,  on 
what  basis  would  the  elipibilitv  of  these  or- 
ganizations be  decided?  The  New  York  City 
Democratic  organization  is  torn  by  a  reform 
movement;  would  the  reform  group  be  en- 
titled to  subsidy  funds? 

Opponents  of  subsidies  raise  two  further 
arguments.  Will  candidates  for  nomination 
be  subsidized  as  well  as  candidates  for  ele<-- 
tion?  If  so.  how  do  you  keep  out  the  crack- 
ix)ts  who  represent  no  one  but  themselves'' 
The  British  system  of  demanding  deposits 
miglit  work  in  states  where  there  are  pri- 
maries: how  could  it  be  adapted  to  the  con- 
vention or  ciiucus  type  of  nominating  proce- 
dure? Finally,  the  opponents  say  that  sub- 
sidies would  discourage,  rather  than  encotir- 
age,  citizen  involvement  in  the  electoraJ  proc- 
ess: imperhonal  tax  money  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  replace  the  Individual,  voluntary 
contribution  which  gives  the  voter  the  feel- 
ing that  he  has  a  personal  stake  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

Perhaps  the  most  singtilar  aspect  of  the 
political  finance  problem  Is  how  few  people 
want  to  do  something  about  a  situation  that 
so  many  admit  to  be  scandalous  (many  of 
the  ch.arges  against  Senator  Dodd  could  be 
leveled,  with  equal  plausibility,  against  other 
legislators ) .  Many  politicians'  agree  that  the 
present  system  Is  bad;  still,  the  experts'  con- 
sensus Is  Uiat  even  President  Johnson's 
modest  reforms  will  meet  with  stout  Con- 
gressional opposition.  Legislators  who  have 
managed  to  win  office  under  existing  condi- 
tions see  little  reason  to  make  things  better 
lor  potentKal  rivals.  Nor  is  «here  any  sign 
that  the  American  voter  Is  pressing  hard  for 
change.  Most  Americans  view  politics  with 
considerable  skepticism  anywav;  they  expect 
shenanigans,  and  whether  these  occur  before 
or  after  a  man  reaches  office  seems  erf  no 
great  moment. 

One  can  argue  plausibly  that  In  a  country 
where  money,  education  and  brood  social 
outlook  tend  to  be  strongly  correlated.  It  is 
a  good  thing  that  wealth  should  play  an  Im- 
portant role  In  politics.  In  a  better  ordered 
society,  of  cotirse.  no  such  correlation  would 
exist,  and  there  would  be  no  Justification  for 
the  advantage  that  wealth  now  glvee  the 
politician.  While  we  wait  for  the  millen- 
nium, some  form  of  subsidy  would  seem  to 
be  in  order,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the 
one-third  or  one-quarter  of  Americans  who 
are  ill  fed,  Ul  housed  and  111  clothed  are  also 
ill  represented — or  not  represented  at  aU— in 
government.  And  perhaps,  as  a  start,  the 
funds  needed  for  subsidies  could  be  raised 
by  a  ttu-nover  tax  on  the  broadcasting,  ad- 
vertising, printing  and  newspaper  Industries. 
They  are  the  Industries  the  money  would  be 
spent  on  In  any  case. 


The  Laws  and  the  Loopholes:  A  Summart 
OF    Federal    Regulations   ArracnNo   thb 
Financing   or  PoLmcAL   Campaigns — and 
Why  They  Don't  Work 
The  taw:  No  political  committee  can  re- 
ceive contributions  or  make  expenditure*  of 
more  than  $3  million  In  any  one  year.     The 
Loopholes:  The  limits  apply  only  to  commit- 
tees operating  in  two  or  more  states,  and 
therefore  state  and  local  committees  are  ex- 
empt; it  permits  the  creation  of  any  number 
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of  Interstate  comnuttees.  each  of  wt-ich  may 
receive  or  spend  up  to  $3  mllJlon  a  year. 

The  Law:  Every  political  committee  covered 
by  federal  statute  must  report  periodically  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
names  of  all  contributors  of  $100  or  more  and 
the  names  of  all  persons  to  whom  at  least  tio 
waa  distributed,  together  with  the  totals  of 
all  other  expenditures.  The  Loopholes:  No- 
body checks  or  audits  the  reports,  and  you 
have  to  go  to  Washington  to  see  them.  They 
need  be  kept  on  file  for  only  two  years. 

The  Law:  A  candidate  for  the  Senate  may 
spend  up  to  C2S.0OO  and  for  the  House  up  to 
•5,000.  Each  candidate  must  file,  shortly 
before  and  again  within  a  month  after  each 
election,  a  statement  Itemizing  each  con- 
tribution and  expenditure  made  or  received 
by  him,  or  by  any  person  for  him.  with  his 
knowledge  and  consent.  The  Loopholes: 
Note  that  the  law  limits  expenditures,  not 
contributions  receivable.  With  regard  to 
expenditures,  the  key  phrase  Ls  'with  his 
knowledge  and  consent."  The  candidate  can 
state  that  one  of  his  committees  put  up  100 
highway  billboards  "without  his  knowledge 
and  consent,"  and  by  common  consent  he  can 
get  away  with  the  disclaimer. 

Since  the  candidate  is  entitled  to  as  com- 
mittees as  he  can  gather  members  for.  limits 
to  spending  disappear  entirely.  As  for  re- 
porting, a  candidate  merely  states  that  all 
contributions  made  to  him  were  turned  over 
to  a  committee  for  his  election.  And  the 
committee  need  not  report  at  all  because  It 
Is  Intrastate. 

The  Law:  No  national  bank.  corpKsration  or 
labor  union  may  contribute  to  the  election, 
primary,  pre-nomlnatlon  convention  or  cau- 
cus campaign  of  any  candidate  for  federal 
elective  office.  The  Loopholes:  The  banned 
organizations  contribute  In  the  name  of  In- 
dividuals, or  form  "educational"  or  "non- 
partisan" organizations  which  may  legally 
contribute  for  "bipartisan"  purpoeefi.  But 
how  "bipartisan"  is  a  COPE  get-out-the-vote 
«lrlve? 

The  Law:  No  government  contractor  may 
contribute  during  the  negotiations  tor.  or  the 
life  of,  the  contract.  The  loophole:  The 
president  (or  secretary  or  treasurer)  of  the 
firm  makes  the  contribution. 

The  Law:  No  individual  may  contribute 
more  than  $5,000  to  any  one  candidate  or 
committee  during  the  calendar  year.  The 
Loophole:  But  there  Is  nothing  to  stop  the 
Individual  from  making  unlimited  (5,000 
gifts  to  as  many  candidates  and  committees 
as  he  likes. 

Note:  No  Ujnitations  of  any  kind  are  placed 
on  the  personal  receipts  or  expenditures  o/ 
condidatea  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
nor  are  they  required  to  make  any  financial 
report  to  anyone. 

The  PaEsnJENT's  Proposals:  An  Analtbis  op 

His  Scccestions  for  a  Federal  Election 

RcroRM   Act 

Proposal:  AU  gfifts  exceeding  $100  received 
by  federal  legislators,  and  all  Income  from 
personal  services  received  by  them  or  on  their 
behalf,  are  to  be  reported  annually,  with 
appropriate  criminal  sanctions  to  be  provided 
for  failure  to  comply.  Critique:  A  highly  de- 
sirable piece  of  legislation  timed,  no  doubt, 
to  relieve  the  Democratic  Party  of  some  of  the 
pressures  upon  it  generated  by  the  charges 
against  Sen.  Thomas  E.  Dodd  (D.,  Conn.). 

Proposoi;  Every  candidate  for  federal  office, 
as  well  as  every  committee — state  as  well  as 
Interstate  or  national — that  supports  a  can- 
didate wouU}  be  required  to  report  all  con- 
tributions and  expense  items  that  exceed 
9100.  For  the  first  time,  the  disclosure  pro- 
▼Iskms  would  Include  candidates  for  the 
Praaldency  and  Vice  Presidency,  and  also  all 
fund  raising  and  spending  In  pre-election 
campaigns  (primaries  and  convention  ripmX- 
nations).  Critique:  While  plugging  many 
loopholes  In  present  law,  the  proposal  is 
weakened  by  two  factors.    First,  Its  lack  of 


deSnltion  of  a  "committee"  would  require. 
presumably,  that  a  handrul  of  high  school 
youngsters  who  collected  $100.29  for  a  favored 
candidate  would  have  to  report.  Under  such 
conditions,  disclosures  co'oid  prove  so  mas- 
sive its  to  be  indigestible  The  proposal's 
second  weakness  aggravates  this  difficulty:  It 
falls  to  set  up  adequate  ma»-hinery  for  receiv- 
ing and  proce.s.sing  the  reports. 

Proposal:  Present  ceilings  on  U>tA\  expendi- 
tures by  candidates  for  federal  office  would  be 
repealed  and  the  tou.!  contribution  coming 
from  any  single  sc-urce  to  the  campaign  of 
any  candidate  would  be  llnJted  to  $5,000. 
Critique-  .■\!1  e^pcrt:^  would  a^Tee  on  the  re- 
peal of  present  ceilings  Since  they --ore  U!i- 
enforce.ible.  they  simply  encourage  cvnical 
disregard  of  liiw.  The  $5,000  suggested  limi- 
tation, if  adequately  enforced,  would  co  a 
long  way  toward  plugging  the  scaiid.Uous 
leaks  in  present  law.  However,  it  could  not 
prevent  the  determined  Democrat  (or  Repub- 
lican) giver  from  contrit)uling  ^5.000  each  to 
;i£  many  candidates  as  he  wisH^d, 

Proposal  The  present  law  preventing  cor- 
porations with  government  contracts  from 
making  contributions  t/i  ft'deral  campaigns 
should  be  extended  Uj  cover  st.iie  and  local 
campaigns.  Critique  A  sound  broadening  of 
present  law.  but  It  leaves  untouched  a  major 
loophole  in  the  field:  corporations,  banks 
and  labor  unions,  all  of  which  are  c5sien.slbly 
barred  by  present  law  from  political  contri- 
butions, can  still  contribute  through  their 
Individual  officers. 

Proposal:  Individual  contributors  could  de- 
duct from  taxable  income  each  year  the  first 
$100  of  their  contributions.  Critique:  As  a 
possible  alternative  to  an  Income-deduction 
plan,  a  Kennedy  Commis,slon  on  Campaign 
Costs  recommended  a  flat  tax  credit  of  half 
the  contribution  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10 
a  year.  As  between  the  two  schemes,  the  flat 
tax  credit  Is  clearly  preferable  Under  the 
income-deduction  system,  the  wealthy  are 
favored;  I.e.,  to  a  person  In  the  25  per  cent 
Income  tax  bracket,  a  $100  contribution 
would  cost  $75,  while  to  a  richer  man  in  the 
75  per  cent  bracket,  it  would  cost  only  $25. 

Proposal  The  only  Item  permitted  for  sale 
by  a  candidate  or  committee  would  be  cam- 
paign souvenirs  at  no  more  than  $5  each. 
Critique:  In  1964.  the  Democrats  charged 
$15,000  for  1-page  ads  In  their  convention 
publication:  if  the  President's  proposal  is 
enacted  into  law.  the  Republicans  won't  be 
able  to  follow  suit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do  not  agree  with 
some  of  the  reference.s  and  some  of  the 
inferences  In  the  above  article,  I  agree 
with  most,  and  that  is  why  I  want  to  add 
my  voice  in  favor  of  an  early  study  of 
the  President's  suggestions  for  a  Fed- 
eral Election  Reform  Act.  I  am  certain 
that  when  the  House  has  worked  its  will 
on  the  proposed  legislation  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  will  have  been  taken. 


Captive  Nations 


SPEECH 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Wednesday,  July  20,  1966 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Is  a  yearly  reminder 
to  the  •world  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  unfortunate  people  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe.  Repressed  in  action, 
they  still  strive  for  freedom  of  thought 
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and  expression.    Their  dignity  and  cour- 
age are  a  spur  to  all  freemen. 

In  this  Congress,  I  have  Introduced  a 
resolution  which  would  establish  a  Spe- 
cial CkMnmlttee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
Such  a  committee  would  Inquire  into 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist,  through  peaceful  process,  the 
people  of  these  nations  in  their  just 
aspirations  to  regain  Individual  and  na- 
tional freedom.  On  the  observance  of 
this  8th  annual  Captive  Nations  Week, 
let  us  reaffirm  our  great  concern  for  all 
nations  subjugated  by  totalitarianism. 


New  Rule$  Needed  in  Public  Utility 
Dispute$ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  readers  of  the 
Record  an  interesting  editorial  in  the 
July  15  edition  of  the  Maryville-Alcoa 
Daily  Times,  published  by  Mr.  Tutt  S. 
Bradford,  in  Maryville,  Tenn.  Since  our 
entire  Nation  has  been  affected  by  the 
current  airline  strike,  I  feel  that  this 
article  Is  worthy  of  special  notice  by 
Members  of  Congress: 

New  RtTLEs  Needed  in  Public  Utility 
Disputes 

Along  with  most  of  the  fljing  public,  we 
were  greatly  relieved  by  the  CAB  ruling  the 
other  airlines  could  maintain  and  operate 
the  planes  of  those  lines  struck  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists.  This 
does,  however,  still  place  a  great  hardship  on 
the  public,  many  of  whom  depended  upon  the 
public  transportation  as  a  means  of  con- 
ducting their  business. 

This  particular  labor  situation  apparently 
is  boiling  Itself  down  to  personalities  with 
various  people  getting  riled  up  and  walking 
out  of  conferences.  Management  liad  re- 
fused to  negotiate  with  the  union  because 
the  union  had  abrogated  a  status  quo  con- 
tract In  spite  of  assurances  otherwise  and 
the  union  brjoke  oS  talks  by  marching  out 
of  the  ilipetlng,  stating  that  the  airlines 
broke  faith. 

In  tho*- meantime,  the  public  which  both 
are  dedicated  to  serve  with  scheduled  trans- 
portation Is  being  severely  penalized  by  the 
inability  of  each  party  to  the  dispute  of 
accomplishing  their  appointed  tasks.  Man- 
agement is  supposed  to  be  able  to  negotiate 
In  good  faith  with  the  union  and  union 
leaders  are  selected  to  negotiate  with  the 
management.  Both  are  falling  their  re- 
sponsibility, not  only  to  the  people  they 
represent  but  to  the  publlc-at-large. 

Once  again  this  points  up  the  need  for  fur- 
ther legislation  into  the  realm  of  public 
utility  labor  problems.  When  the  govern- 
ment Issues  a  protective  veil  over  an  Industry 
from  a  competitive  stand[>olnt  by  issuing  au- 
thorizations for  service  to  the  public  which 
only  they  can  serve  in  this  manner,  the  ac- 
tions of  those  who  ignore  the  public  while 
taking  advantage  of  the  monopolistic  factors 
in  their  business  should  be  curtailed. 

Authorizations  to  serve  the  airline  route* 
are  given  to  airlines  as  certificates  of  neces- 
sity, the  public  welfare  demanding  this. 
Liabor  and  management  problems  do  not  stop 
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this  public  necessity  for  the  public  still 
needs  the  service  in  spite  of  the  disputes. 
Still  we  cannot  deny  anyone  the  right  to 
strike,  the  right  to  walk  off  their  Job  when 
they  feel  they  are  getting  a  raw  deal,  when 
they  want  to  search  elsewhere  for  better 
work. 

F>\iblic  necessity,  however,  demands  that 
public  transportation,  public  utilities  and 
other  privately  owned  and  quasi-public  utili- 
ties be  made  to  conform  to  more  stringent 
labor  regulations  in  return  for  the  govern- 
mental protection  of  their  interests.  Before 
their  setvice  to  the  public  can  be  terminated, 
a  set  of  regulations  such  as  a  90  day  cooling- 
off  pertod,  a  secret  ballot  on  the  last  offer  of 
management  among  Uxilon  members  and 
other  steps  for  both  management  and  labor 
to  conform  should  be  established. 

During  this  cooling  off  period,  the  govern- 
ment should  step  In  and  set  up  procedures 
with  other  companies  who  would  take  over 
the  services  being  performed  by  the  public 
utility.  Equipment  of  the  Idle  company 
should  be  available  but  neither  striking  per- 
sonnel nor  management  should  participate 
in  the  emergency  proceedings  In  order  to 
bring  both  to  normal  conversations  around 
the  bargaining  table. 

The  public  then  would  still  be  served  but 
the  right.s  of  the  workers  to  strike  would  be 
protected.  Both  management  and  labor 
would  be  penalized  for  their  failure  to 
aclileve  accord  with  the  pressure  on  each  to 
perform  his  Job  as  quickly  ae  jxjsslble. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  the  public  In  this  field. 


Congre$sman  John  E.  Fogarty,  Brain  Re- 
$earch  Foundation,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  June  2,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OP   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
Congressman  Joikj*  E.  Pogartt.  Braln   Re- 
search Foundation,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
III.,  June  2,  1966 

When  I  received  Mr.  Llnck's  Invitation  to 
speak  to  you  this  evening  I  was  particularly 
pleased,  for  several  reasons.  For  one,  I  hold 
voluntary  health  organizations  such  as  yours 
In  very  high  regard.  Over  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
shared  In  the  tremendous  excitement  of  the 
growing  medical  research  movement,  and 
have  been  in  a  particularly  privileged  posi- 
tion to  observe  the  role  and  Importance  of 
voluntary  health  groups  in  backing  up  the 
Federal  side  of  the  program.  The  tireless 
efforts  of  your  officers  and  volunteers,  in 
serving  on  our  advisory  committees,  testify 
Ing  as  citizens  before  Congress,  promoting 
the  whole  national  movement  In  a  thousand 
ways,  have  had  an  immense  effect  in  making 
the  Federal  medical  research  program  both 
popular  and  successful.  And  from  over- 
shadowing your  efforts,  we  have  helped  you 
too,  as  the  growth  statistics  amply  show.  We 
are  partners  in  the  greatest  battle  in  his- 
tory— the  battle  for  human  health. 

Another  reason  why  I  was  pleased  to  com« 
Was  because  the  occasion  offers  a  chance  to 
meet  some  of  the  nation's  leaders  in  brain 
research,  and  to  think  with  you  fc*  a  few 
minutes  about  this  especially  fascinating 
and   challenging  part   of   medical   researcli. 


The  miracle  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem to  me  exceeds  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

And  the  challenge  is  not  so  much  \mder- 
standing  of  the  miracle  itself,  but  the  goals 
of  brain  research — solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  neurological  and  sensory  diseases.  We 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  relegate  neurologi- 
cal diseases  to  a  minor  position  because  of 
the  Importance  of  heart  disease  and  cancer 
as  public  health  problems.  But  when  we 
group  them  together,  we  find  that  they  are 
responsible  for  a  major  share  of  all  deaths, 
disability,  and  sufTering. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  this  evening  on  that 
part  of  the  nation's  effort  In  brain  research 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar — the  Federal 
program  as  administered  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  more  speci- 
fically, the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness. 

As  many  of  you  know,  this  Institute  has 
been  in  existence  since  1950;  It  has  grown 
with  the  other  Institutes  at  NIH;  It  has  an 
appropriation  in  the  range  of  $100  million 
annually,  most  of  which  Is  devoted  to  grants 
and  awards  for  the  support  of  neurological 
research  and  research  training  in  universities, 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  throughout 
the  country,  with  most  of  the  remainder  sup- 
porting intramural  research,  both  basic  and 
clinical.  In  Bethesda,  Maryland.  The  Insti- 
tute has  had  a  strong  impact  upon  the  field 
generally,  both  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
research  going  on,  and  In  encouraging  people 
t-o  enter  the  field,  but  the  needs  are  still 
many  times  what  can  be  accommodated.  As 
a  simple  example,  there  are  still  less  than 
2.000  neurologists  in  the  United  States,  with 
estimates  of  more  than  10.000,000  people  suf- 
fering from  neurological  illnesses.  There  are 
large  areas  of  the  country  which  remain  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  a  hospital  large  enough 
to  liave  a  neurology  department.  Institute 
training  programs  have  been  steadily  in- 
creased, they  could  be  doubled  and  still  not 
meet  the  need. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  In  the  NINDB 
program  upon  which  Dr.  Shannon,  Dr.  Mas- 
land,  and  their  staffs  are  attempting  to  focus 
interest  and  in  which  activity  is  being  stimu- 
lated. 

brain  injury 

An  important  neurological  concern  that  Is 
demanding  increasing  national  atteixUefa  is 
the  problem  of  accidental  brain  inJi^Tr.  We 
have  data  showing  that  accidents  are  the 
major  cause  of  death  during  the  productive 
years  from  birth  to  the  age  of  44.  Over 
100,000  people  are  killed  anntially  in  acci- 
dents. Approximately  70  percent  of  these 
deaths  are  from  head  Injiu-y,  according  to 
our  best  estimates.  Hospital  records  show 
that  approximately  1.3  million  people  suffer 
at  least  temporary  disability  from  head  In- 
Jury,  and  that  130,000  a  year  have  serious 
permanent  disabilities. 

The  conflict  In  Viet  Nam  and  the  alarming 
rise  m  brain  Injuries  from  auto  accidents 
point  up  the  significance  of  this  problem. 
NINDB  is  approaching  the  problem  In  a 
number  of  ways.  One  of  these  is  the  support 
of  research  projects  such  as  that  of  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Evans  here  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Evans  and  his  group,  I  un- 
derstand, are  conducting  a  laboratory  and 
clinical  study  of  head  injury  which  includes 
an  exploration  with  the  electron  microscope 
of  the  many  changes  which  take  place  In 
brain  tissue  as  a  result  of  the  Internal 
swelling  catised  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 
Tliey  are  also  evaluating  current  forms  of 
treatment,  and  attempting  to  develop  bet- 
ter methods  of  handling  these  cases. 

Some  of  you  were  probably  aware  of  the 
NIH-supported  head  injury  conference  held 
here  in  February.  This  produced  a  highly 
valuable  set  of  recommendations  outlining 
needs  in  the  epidemiology,  diagnosis,  and 
therapy  of  head  Injury,  and  caUing  for  the 
creation    of    clinical   research    centers    pat- 


terned after  those  already  In  existence  In 
many  other  problem  areas,  rhe  conferees 
were  some  of  the  most  knowledgeable  people 
in  the  world  In  this  field,  and  proceedings, 
which  we  had  Incorporated  Into  the  NIH 
appropriation  hearings  in  March,  should  be 
of  substantial  help  in  stimulating  wider  in- 
terest. 

Our  concern  here  is  not  limited  to  the 
early  stages  of  the  head  injury  reaction,  or 
to  adults,  but  extends  also  to  the  effects 
which  are  detected  later,  and  to  the  brain- 
injured  child.  Many  individuals  whose  ini- 
tial injury  seems  trivial  have  a  subsequent 
relapse  due  to  swelling  of  the  brain.  And 
In  about  10  percent  of  the  cases  of  mental 
retardation,  the  disorder  resulu  from  some 
post-natal  event.  To  better  coordinate  the 
attack  on  the  problems  of  the  braln-lnjured 
child.  NINDB  has  organized  three  task  forces. 
One  Is  devoting  itself  to  definition  of  the 
problem,  which  ranges  from  cerebral  palsy, 
epilepsy,  and  gross  Intellectual  defect  to 
what  is  classified  as  minimal  brain  dysfunc- 
tion. A  second  is  studying  the  medical  and 
educational  services  needed  for  these  chil- 
dren. This  task  force  is  sponsored  by  the 
Neurological  and  Sensory  Disease  Service 
Program  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  and  the  VS.  Office  of  Education. 
Task  Force  III  will  outline  the  scientific 
research  nece.'^sary  for  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  addition  to  the  task  forces,  a  col- 
laborative research  project  Is  In  process  of 
being  organized,  with  the  aim  of  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  various  forms  of  treat- 
ment. These  efforts  at  coordination  and 
providing  guidance  whUe  not  as  glamorous 
are.  of  course.  Just  as  essential  as  the  actual 
scientific  work  In  the  laboratories  and  the 
training  support  in  the  schools. 
stroke 
Another  major  neurological  disease  area, 
in  which  the  Federal  Government,  through 
NIH,  has  begun  a  big  "push."  is  stroke. 
Coupled-  with  the  overall  research  training 
program  of  NINDB,  including  neurology, 
neuropathology,  neurosurgery,  and  the  many 
other  disclpUnes  needed,  there  has  been  a 
program  of  research  grant  support  In  cere- 
brovascular disease  for  many  years.  This, 
however,  has  been  patheticaUy  inadequate! 
considering  the  extent  of  the  problem,  and 
the  program  has  been  accelerated,  reflect- 
ing the  great  interest  and  concern  diulng 
the  last  several  years  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President. 

One  of  the  major  developments  has  been 
esubllshments,  through  grants  from  NINDB, 
of  a  group  of  broad-based,  mtJiltidlsclpUruiry 
research  centers  where  patients  can  be 
studied  by  experts,  and  various  aspects  of 
this  complex  disease  Investigated.  Three  of 
these  stroke  research  centers,  located  at  Min- 
neapolis. New  York  City,  and  Detroit,  were 
begun  In  1961;  five  more,  in  Miami,  Dtu-ham, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  were 
funded  In  1966;  and  grants  for  two  others, 
in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  Winston  Salem, 
were  Just  awarded  in  March  of  this  year, 
bringing  the  total  to  ten.  Each  of  these 
centers  has  a  major  area  of  emphasis  within 
the  stroke  field:  examples  are  mechanisms 
of  blood  clotting;  dynamics  of  blood  flow: 
the  pathology  and  chemistry  of  the  cerebral 
vessels;  speech  difficulties  following  a  stroke: 
epidemiology;  tmd  general  problems  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  As  you  can  see,  these 
centers  are  presently  concentrated  in  the 
East,  for  the  reason  that  resources  and 
interest  have  been  rather  heavily  concen- 
trated there.  I  understand,  however,  that 
a  number  of  grant  applications  from  scien- 
tists In  mldweetem  and  western  population 
centers  have  been  received,  and  we  are  hop- 
ing that  this  distribution  can  be  Improved 
within  the  next  year  or  two,  so  that  we  will 
have  a  base  for  training  of  research  and 
service  personnel  throughout  the  country,  as 
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■well  as  a  vital  research  resource.  The?e  cen- 
ters can  become  an  important  component 
of  the  evolving  regional  medical  programs 
for  heftrt  dlseaee,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  the  stroke 
centers  program,  several  new  typec  of  train- 
ing support,  both  direct  and  institutional. 
are  now  available  from  NIH,  for  clinical 
study.  Clinical  training  grants  and  clinical 
tralneeships  are  now  providing  short  term 
training  opportunities  to  medical  pracUtion- 
ers  who  want  to  learn  from  experts  the  latest 
developments  In  stroke  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment.  Since  most  physicians 
cannot  leave  their  practices  for  very  long. 
some  of  these  tralneeships  may  be  awarded 
for  periods  as  short  as  six  weeks.  As  soon 
as  the  training  courses  can  be  set  up  in  the 
hoepitais,  these  tralneeships  will  begin  to 
move  us  toward  our  goal  of  bringing  the 
latest  advances  in  care  to  the  remotest  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  of  America. 

At  the  apex  of  the  Federal  stroke  research 
program  Is  a  Joint  Council  Subcommittee  on 
Cerebrovascular  Disease,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  national  advisory  councils  of  the 
Heart  and  Neurology  Institutes  who  have  spe- 
cial skills  and  experience  in  this  field.  This 
subcommittee  has  to  its  credit  some  remark- 
able achievements,  the  chief  one  being  co- 
ordination of  the  whole  national  program 
through  recommendations  to  the  Councils. 

EPILEPSY 

Epilepsy  Is  another  of  the  major  are.ij  of 
our  Federal  neurological  research  progrtim. 
There  are  estimated  to  be  between  one  and 
two  million  victims  of  epilepsy  In  the  United 
States.  There  Is  no  known  cure  and  treat- 
ment la  largely  through  anticonvulsant  drugs. 
More  than  50  percent  can  now  have  their 
seizures  controlled  through  antlconvuls.ints 
but  for  many  the  answer  has  not  been  found. 
A  large  part  of  the  program  relates  to  fun- 
damental research  on  the  basic  mechanisms 
Two  epilepsy  research  centers,  similar  to 
those  I  mentioned  in  the  stroke  field,  axe  be- 
ing supported  through  grants.  In  one.  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  neurophysiologlsts. 
neuroanatomists,  neuropharmacologlsts.  and 
behavioral  scientists  are  pooling  their  talents 
In  long-term  basic  studies;  in  the  other,  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  new  drugs  are 
being  evaluated,  using  electroencephalog- 
raphy, and  other  approaches.  Part  of  the 
UCLA  Brain  Research  Institute  program  is 
devoted  to  mechanisms  of  epilepsy,  and  at 
tha  Neuropharmacology  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Utah,  anticonvulsant 
mechanisms  are  under  scrutiny.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  some  80  other  NINDB- 
Bupported  research  projects,  Jis  well  as  an 
intramural  program  In  Bethesda  Including 
patient  studies  and  studies  of  artifically  In- 
duced epilepsy  in  animals. 

For  purposes  of  Improving  n.^tional  cx^rdl- 
n&tion  and  encouragement  of  the  epilepsy 
research  effort,  a  Public  Health  Service  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Epilepsies  w^is  Just 
officially  announced  by  Surgeon  General 
Stewart  about  three  weeks  ago.  This  com- 
mittee Is  being  chaired  by  Dr.  H  Houston 
Merrltt.  dean  of  Columbia  University's  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  also  co- 
disooverer  of  the  well-known  anticonvulsant 
drug,  Dilantin.  Other  members  are  persons 
of  national  prominence  In  the  field,  and  I 
know  they  will  make  an  Important  contri- 
bution. 

PAUCINSON'S    DISEASE    AND    MCLTIPLE    SCLrnOSIS 

Another  area  in  which  the  NINDB  Is  at- 
tempting to  focus  greater  research  interest  is 
that  of  the  so-called  degenerative  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system.  Including  Parkinson's 
disease,  and  multiple  sclerosis.  TTiere  are 
again  afflictions  for  which  medical  science 
has  little  to  offer.  In  Parkinsonism,  drugs, 
physical  therapy,  and  surgery  offer  three 
wja  at  possibly  alleviating  some  of  the  crip- 
pling symptoms.  Drugs  can  provide  25  to  50 
percent  control  of  the  rigidity,  tremor,  and 


lethargy.  Intensive  physical  therapy  can 
bring  patients  from  50  percent  to  75  percent 
of  normal,  under  ideal  conditions.  Surgery, 
although  widely  publicized.  Is  a  more  limited 
possibility,  because  only  10  to  12  percent  of 
all  vlctim.5  are  suitable  subjects,  and  becau.se, 
usually,  patients  over  65  are  not  helped  by 
surgery.  The  picture  for  these  people  Is  dis- 
couraging, but  there  are  some  hopeful  devel- 
opments One.  of  course,  is  the  growth  of 
the  program,  both  Federal  and  voluntary. 

The  NIH  research  grant  and  Intramuril 
proiirams  range  broadly  from  clinical  studies 
with  patients  to  basic  investigations  of  the 
physiology,  biochemistry,  and  metabolism  of 
br.iin  centers  and  muscle  groups  involved  in 
motor  control.  The  Neurology  Institute's 
biggest  programming  effort  of  the  past  several 
yc.xrs  !i:is  been  establishment  and  support  of 
a  Parkinson's  Disease  Information  and  Re- 
search Center  at  C^jlumbia  University.  Here 
scientists  are  making  electron  microscopic 
studies  of  brain  tissue  from  Parkinson  pa- 
tients taken  at  autopsy,  and  analyses  of  the 
neurohormones,  enzymes,  and  other  sub- 
stances making  up  the  metabolic  chain 
which,  when  properly  functioning  preserve 
balance  in  the  nervous  system,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  deficient  in  some  cases,  in  the 
brain  tissues  of  Parkinson  patients. 

In  multiple  sclerosis,  there  Is  no  effective 
treatment  that  can  be  offered  the  patient.  In 
spite  of  an  extensive  research  program  for 
years.  This  disease  produces  disintegration 
of  the  myelin  sheathing  nerves  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  It  afflicts  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  .Americans  between  20  and  40  A 
good  portion  of  the  Federal  program  In  MS  is 
devoted  to  exploration  of  the  theory  that  the 
cause  may  be  a  slow  virus — one  which  may 
be  carried  for  as  many  ns  10  years  before  the 
symptoms  develop.  A  particularly  Interest- 
ing research  study  on  this  is  underway  in 
Israel.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  the  incidence  of  MS  Is  much  greater  in 
colder  climates  than  In  warm  climates.  In 
fact,  the  disease  Is  almost  non-existent  in 
the  tropics.  Before  the  Influx  of  many  peo- 
ples to  I.srael,  the  disease  was  almost  non- 
existent there.  Now,  however,  the  Incidence 
has  risen  considerably  and  the  cases  are 
found  among  those  peoples  migrating  from 
Europe  rather  than  the  .^fro-.Aslan  countries 
Additionally.  It  has  been  found  that  many 
do  not  show  sym.ptoms  until  a  number  of 
years  after  they  have  come  to  Israel. 

Ptirsuing  the  viral  theory,  NINDB  Is  sup- 
porting substantial  work  at  its  Patuxent  Re- 
search Center  at  Laurel.  Maryland,  on  slow 
animal  viruses  causing  neurological  diseases 
resembling  multiple  sclerosis.  But  this  is 
Just  one  approac'n;  to  mention  a  few  others. 
NIH  and  grair^e  scientists  are  studying  au- 
toimntunity.  the  abnormal  process  causing 
the  body  to  reject,  or  develop  antibodies  to 
certain  of  its  own  tissues;  they  are  siudylng 
the  chemistry  of  dpmyelinatlon.  and.  in  col- 
laboration with  the  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society,  they  are  treating  uerve  cell  cul- 
tures with  specimens  taken  from  the  blood 
and  and  spinal  fluid  of  MS  patients  to  see  if 
these  patients  carry  myelin-destroylng  sub- 
stances in  their  own  bodies. 

What  may  be  a  very  Important  develop- 
ment in  slow  virus  research  Just  took  place 
this  year  when  scientists  succeeded  In  trans- 
mitting kiu-u.  a  rare  neurologic  disorder 
somewhat  related  to  Parkinson's  disease  and 
MS.  from  mjui  to  chimpanzees.  This  opens 
up  tremendous  possibilities  for  the  study  of 
processes  that  could  not  be  observed  In 
human    patients. 

coKCXrsio.>i 

Tills  is  far  from  being  a  comprehensive 
summ.ary  of  the  broad  Federal  program  of 
research  In  the  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  I  am  simply  attempting  to 
highlight  some  of  the  areas  i:i  which  prog- 
ress Is  being  made.  We.  of  course,  think  in 
terms  of  larger  sums  and  programs  than  is 
possible  for  even  the  largest  of  the  volun- 


tary health  organizations,  but  I  would  like 
to  stress  again  that  this  doesn't  make  the 
Job  you  people  are  doing  any  less  important. 
It  Is  probably  more  Important,  because  of 
the  immensely  crucial  ptiblic  acceptance  you 
help  to  secure  for  the  whole  movement.  'Vol- 
untary agencies,  such  as  the  Brain  Research 
Foundation  and  the  Federal  Government 
are  each  concentrating  their  resources  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good  In  a  complemen- 
tary and  highly  effective  effort.  Tliere  are 
still  oceans  to  span — and  unexplored  conti- 
nents. Most  of  the  neurological  diseases  are 
still  unconquered.  But  we  have  a  magnifi- 
cent movement  underway  In  this  country, 
and  ail  of  us  here  tonight  are  part  of  It. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  continties  to  grow. 


Cash  Before  Beauty  at  Grand  Canyon? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  July  3  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Mr.  Irston  R.  Barnes,  chairman  of 
the  Audubon  Naturalist  Society,  pre- 
sented most  accurately  the  argument 
against  the  construction  of  two  dams  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  region  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  a  better  course  of  action  for 
the  89th  Congress  would  be  to  approve 
my  bill,  H.R.  15072,  and  other  Identical 
measures,  which  would  greatly  expand 
the  size  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  I  believe  the  grandeur  of  this  re- 
gion should  be  a  part  of  our  national 
park  system  where  it  will  remain  in  It^ 
natural  state  for  the  enjoyment  of  fu- 
ture generations. 
C.^SH  Before  Beauty  at  Grand  Canyon? 
(By  Irston  R.  Barnes  1 

Many  A.mericans  are  puzzled:  with  a  forth- 
right leader  of  the  New  Conservation  In  the 
White  House  and  a  highly  articulate  spokes- 
man for  natural  and  wilderness  values  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  how  is  It  possible  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  be  promoting 
two  new  dams  on  the  edges  of  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  Marble  Gorge,  above  the  park. 
and  Bridge  Canyon,  below.  The  lovi'er  dam 
will  back  up  water  Into  the  park  and  require 
construction  within  It. 

Both  dams  will  drown  otit  130  miles  of  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  In  the  Grand  Canyon. 
They  ■will,  by  impounding  its  waters,  kill  the 
Colorado  River  as  a  living  geologic  force. 

Neither  dam  will  serve  a  public  or  economic 
purpose.  Indeed,  the  Bureaii  of  Reclama- 
tion wants  to  "borrow"  a  bllllon-odd  dollars, 
at  less  than  the  Interest  cost  to  the  Treasury, 
to  be  repaid  out  of  revenues  after  completing 
payments  on  the  Hoover.  Parker  and  Davis 
dams ! 

Both  new  dams  are  a  part  of  the  Bureau's 
power  projects.  They  are  not  to  conserve 
water.  Instead,  they  will  Increase  evapora- 
tion losses  by  enough  to  supply  both  Phoenix 
and  Tucson. 

The  Bureau's  Rube  Goldberg  stunt  Is  to 
generate  electric  power  and  use  the  revenues 
to  finance  pumping  water  to  Arizona  from 
an  existing  reservoir  and  to  reimburse  south- 
em  California  by  bringing  water  from  the 
Columbia  River. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Bureau's  anti- 
quarian economics  before  the  existing  Glen 
Canyon  dam  (now  only  half  full)  and  the 
new  dams  can  begin  producing  electricity, 
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eqvilvalent  power  from  clieaper  sources  will 
be  available.  So  the  Bureau's  "cash  register 
dams"  (its  own  designation)  would  destroy 
the  living  Colorado,  Its  priceless  scenery. 
WiSte  water  in  a  water  deficit  region,  and 
misuse  public  funds  at  vast  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  proposal  is  now  before  Congres-s  in  the 
I/iwer  Color.ido  River  Development  .^ct 
(HR  4671)  and  Rep.  Aspinai.l's  Hoxise  In- 
terior Comntittce  is  expected  to  move  soon  to 
bring  ilie  bill  to  a  vote.  The  two  dams 
should  bo  eliminated  from  It. 

Even  though  the  Administration's  decision 
should  be  easy  in  principle,  it  will  be  difficult 
politically  without  public  support.  You,  the 
public,  chn  kill  this  proposal  by  communicat- 
ing with  yotir  Senators  and  Representatives. 
It  also  would  help  to  vs-rite  to  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  Udall  and  F>resldent  Johnson. 

Even  tliough  the  new  dams  would  have 
their  sites  outside  the  present  boundaries  of 
Gr.ind  Canyon  National  Park,  the  grandeur 
of  the  canyon  In  these  reaches  dictates  that 
these  areas  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
park  with  additional  areas  along  the  North 
Rim. 


We  Need  a  Nuclear  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  7  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  wants  a  nuclear  Navy  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  United  States  against  Its 
very  active  enemies.  In  this  connection, 
I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  'will 
not  oppose  the  American  people  and 
their  elected  Representatives  in  the 
Congress. 

For  both  the  Senate  and  House  in  the 
$17  billion  defense  procurement  bill  re- 
cently passed  have  agreed  that  $130.5 
million  of  the  funds  available  for  Navy 
shipbuilding  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
"is  authorized  only"  for  construction  of 
a  nuclear-powered  guided-missUe  frigate. 
Secretary  McNamara's  refusal  to  use 
this  sura  for  a  frigate  would  mean  that 
he  Is  against  a  nuclear  Na-vy. 

In  this  connection,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  introduce  an  article  which  gives 
some  true  facts  about  the  nuclear  frigate 
pro\'lded  for  by  Congress : 

We  Neeb  a  Nucueas  Navt 
(By  Louis  Stockstlll) 

Tlie  development  of  a  nuclear-powered 
surface  Navy  may  hinge  on  the  Adniinlstra- 
tlon's  reaction  to  an  important  proviso 
which  has  been  appended  to  the  fiscal  1967 
military  proctirement  authorization  bill. 

Just  before  Congress  departed  Washington 
for  a  lO-day  summer  recess.  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  agreed  to  language  in  the  $17- 
billion  procurement  bill  which  provides  that 
«130  5-mllllon  of  the  funds  available  for 
Naval  shipbuilding  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
"Is  atithorized  only"  for  the  construction  of  a 
nuclear  powered  guided  missile  frigate  (au- 
thorized last  year)  and  $20-mlllion  "is  au- 
thorized only"  for  procurement  of  long  lead- 
time  items  for  an  additional  nuclear  frigate. 
The  proviso  stipulates  that  the  contract 
for  the  frigate  atithorized  last  year  "shall  be 
entered  into  as  soon  as  practicable  unless  the 
President  full  advises  the  Congress  that  Its 
construction  is  not  in  the  national  Interest." 
By  refusing  to  buUd  the  flwt  of  the  two 
frigates  and  by  rejecting  a  Navy  request  for 


funds  for  the  second  such  ship  (even  though 
it  was  accorded  the  second-highest  priority 
in  the  overall  shipbuilding  program  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations),  the  Department 
of  Defense  acted  on  the  basis  of  cost-effec- 
tiveness sttidles  which  the  Navy  has  chal- 
lenged and.  we  think,  discounted.  Ob- 
viously. Congress  a^ees. 

In  turning  down  the  Navy  requests.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  Initially  con- 
tended that  he  had  never  been  furnished 
with  an  adequate  Navy  rationale  for  nvicloar 
power  in  escort  vessels.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, CNO  Admiral  David  McDonald  pre- 
sented the  Secretary  with  a  comprehensive 
memorandum  on  tlie  subject  which  made 
some  hard-hit tiiig  points. 

The  data  in  the  McDonald  memorandum 
showed  that  for  a  one-third  lncrci«e  in  over- 
all cost  the  Navy  could  obtain  a  nuclear 
frigate  (instead  of  a  conventional  destroyer) 
which  would  have  (1)  twice  the  number  of 
missile  launchers  and  missile  magazines  (2) 
helicopter  landing  facilities  not  available 
on  the  destroyer,  (3)  facilities  and  accom- 
niodations  for  a  screen  commander,  which 
the  destroyer  does  not  have,  (4)  more  com- 
plete Naval  Tactical  Data  Systeir^  facilities, 
(5)  twice  as  many  torpedo  tubes,  and  (G)  all 
the  advantages  of  nuclear  power. 

Admiral  H  G.  Rlckover  pointed  out  In  his 
Congressional  testimony  on  the  subject  that 
fuel  also  was  an  important  cost-comparison 
factor  discussed  in  the  CNO  memorandum. 
The  initial  nuclear  cores  for  two  frigates 
(good  tor  ten  years)  would  cost  $24-mlllion. 
Regular  fuel  for  two  conventional  destroyers 
for  the  same  time  period  would  cost  $12- 
milllon,  but  an  additional  $26-mlllion  would 
have  to  be  extended  on  delivery  of  the  oU. 

We  feel  that  the  Navy  has  made  a  solid 
case,  particularly  in  light  of  the  statement 
In  Admiral  McDonald's  memorandum  that 
"The  endurance,  'tactical  flexibility,  and 
greater  freedom  from  logistics  support  of 
nuclear  ■warships  will  give  the  United  States 
an  unequaled  Naval  striking  force.  Our  new 
warships,  which  the  Navy  will  be  operating 
into  the  21st  century,  should  be  provided 
with  the  most  modern  propulsion  plants 
available.  To  do  less  is  to  degrade  effective- 
ness with  grave  implications  for  national 
securitv." 


The   Role   of   Agriculture   in   Achieving 
Peace  on  Earth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

C»    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Glenn  H. 
Beck,  vice  president  for  agriculture  at 
Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  has  recently  emphasized  the  role 
which  agriculture  and  the  people  trained 
In  this  field,  will  play  in  bringing  peace 
to  the  family  of  nations.  HLs  observa- 
tions have  been  summarized  In  a  news 
release  from  the  ofiflce  of  university  news 
at  Kansas  State  University. 

With  the  importance  which  the  Con- 
gress is  placing  upon  food  for  peace  and 
food  for  freedom,  I  feel  that  it  is  psutic- 
ularly  apropos  for  my  colleagues  to  know 
about  Dr.  Beck's  comments.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  placing  this 
news  story  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  and  respectfully  recommend  it  to 
the  Members  of  Congress: 


Man'hattan.  July  18  - Tlie  hope  for  peace 
on  earth  will  rest  more.  In  the  almost  im- 
mediate futiu-e,  with  agricultural  graduates 
than  with  graduates  In  any  other  field. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Glenn  H.  Beck, 
vice  president  for  agriculture  at  Kansas  State 
University,  Manhattan,  who  Is  administra- 
tively responsible  for  agricultural  college 
.'.talis  in  India  and  Nigeria  and  who  recently 
has  studied  and  observed  food  production 
problems  m  those  and  many  other  foreign 
countries.  Eliminating  hunger  is  a  prereq- 
tiisite  to  stable  governments,  and  sUtble 
governments  are  a  prerequisite  to  peace,  he 
explained. 

Developing  nations  especially  need  crops 
and  soils  specialists  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tiuu  and  to  release  their  citizens  from  peas- 
ant-type agriculture  for  education  and  in- 
dustrial development.  Many  developing  na- 
tions still  are  using  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
their  labor  force  In  food  production — oft«u 
at  below  subsistence  levels.  Dr.  Beck  said. 

The  supply  of  well  trained  agronomists  is 
woefully  inadequate  to  meet  present  de- 
mands. Tlie  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, the  Foreign  Extension  Service,  fc)r- 
eign  go\  crnments.  the  US  State  Department, 
foreign  industries  and  U.S.  industries  wnth 
foreign  bu.sinesses  all  are  seeking  graduates  of 
agricultural  curricula  to  help  lncrea.se  food 
production  in  many  of  the  countries  where 
food  shortages  are  the  government's  niunber 
one  problem. 

Agricultural  colleges  need  curricula  and 
professors  to  in.spire  young  Americans  to  help 
exjxirt  agricultural  know-how,  Dr.  Beck  says. 
Internationally  oriented  agricultural  optiona 
should  be  available  at  the  undergraduate  levei 
and  students  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
the  courses  as  undergraduates.  Graduate 
programs  that  prepare  students  for  foreign 
service  have  been  developed  by  many  US. 
colleges  of  agriculture,  but  the  KSU  vice  pres- 
ident for  agriculture  thinks  too  few  tinder- 
gradtiates  recognize  how  great  opportunities 
are  for  service  and  employment  abroad. 

Beck  thinks  no  classroom  experience  can 
teach  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
world  food  problems  as  well  as  service  abroad. 
Neither  can  classroom  experience  give  so 
keen  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
other  cultures. 

There  is  great  demand  In  foreign  countries 
for  persons  trained  in  crops,  soils,  agricultural 
engineering,  irrigation,  entomology,  plant 
pathology,  animal  sciences  and  economics. 
Beck  said  persons  trained  to  Increase  food 
production  are  so  scarce  that  land-grant 
universities  cannot  begin  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  men  needed  now,  except  by  pi- 
rating from  each  other,  which  doesn't  In- 
crease the  supply  one  person. 

In  tlie  tropical  and  subtropical  areas,  where 
plant  diseases  and  insects  are  not  regulated 
by  freezing,  entomologists  and  plant  path- 
ologists are  needed  to  meet  year-round  prob- 
lems. Much  of  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
A&la  (countries  with  the  most  hunger)  l» 
tropical  or  srubtroplcal.  Every  developing 
foreign  country  needs  economists  to  help  it 
develop  marketing  institutions,  sources  of 
credit,  and  to  teach  farm  management  prin- 
ciples. Dr.  Beck  points  out. 

Despite  the  dense  human  populations  of 
underdeveloped  nations,  many  such  coun- 
tries still  have  vast  areas  that  can  produce 
nothing  but  forages.  Beck  said.  It  takes 
animals,  usually  rtixnlnants,  to  convert  the 
forages  to  food  (protein)  so  opportunities 
for  i>ersorLs  Interested  in  livestock  production 
also  are  greater  than  ever  before  in  history. 
Beck's  office  recently  has  been  asked  by 
International  'Voluntary  Services,  Inc.,  to 
help  find  45  men  for  agricultural  develc^- 
ment  work  in  Viefjiam.  Laos  and  Algeria. 
Pour  recent  requests  from  the  U^S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  asked  for  help  in  finding  per- 
sons with  advanced  degrees  in  agriculture  to 
work   in   varlotie   Agency  tor  Intematlooal 
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Developwnent  miselons  In  Latin  American 
countries  at  salaries  from  « 12. 500  to  »22.900. 
Such  positions  are  going  begging  now  for 
lack:  of  applicants.  Beck  said.  Yet  tbe  need 
for  them  Is  Increasing  as  people  in  nearly 
all  countries  realize  that  wars  settle  no  basic 
problems  such  as  hunger. 

However,  the  K-State  vice  president  does 
not  recommend  training  for  work  abroad  be- 
cause the  pay  Is  good. 

The  kind  of  students  needed,  and  the  kind 
Kansas  State  University's  College  of  Agri- 
culture wants,  he  emphasized,  are  those 
motivated  for  service — those  who  want  to 
help  their  fellow  man.  Agricultural  train- 
ing for  service  In  developing  nations  has  no 
peer. 

Iifany  persons  In  no  way  connected  to  agri- 
culture now  agree  that  the  basic  need  of 
nations  trying  to  develop  Industrially  and 
politically  Is  more  efficient  food  production, 
Dr.  Beck  said.  Such  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem means  It  will  be  easier  to  solve.  His- 
torically it  previously  has  been  considered 
unsolvable.  , 


AddrcM  of  the  Honorabl'^  Durward  G. 
HaD,  Before  the  Mit  uu.  Aoral  Letter 
Carriers  Association,  Springfield,  Mo., 
J«ly  8, 1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
Thursday,  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  to  your  attention  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body,  an 
excellent  address  by  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Durward  G.  Hall, 
of  Missouri.  Congressman  Hall,  who  has 
had  a  longstanding  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Government  workers,  ad- 
dressed the  Missouri  Rural  Letter  Car- 
riers Association  In  Springfield,  Mo.  I 
Join  with  our  colleague  when  he  says  he 
Is  proud  of  the  tremendous  job  our  rural 
letter  carriers  are  doing. 
Rekaixs  bt   Congsessman   Dttrwaiio   Hall, 

MissoTTU  RtnuL  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 

TIOW    CX>JTVKNTION,    JUXT    8.     1966,    SpRINC- 

rtBj>,  Ho. 

It's  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Missouri  Convention 
of  the  Missouri  Rural  lietter  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, to  welcome  you  not  only  to  Spring- 
field, but  also  to  this  7th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  hope  youll  oome  often  and  stay 
lAte  to  enjoy  our  Ozarks  hospitality.  I  think 
partlc\ilar  congratulations  are  In  order  to 
your  State  president.  Harry  Thompson,  who 
has  the  respoDslblUty  oif  presiding  over  this 
convention. 

We  here  In  the  7th  district  are  especially 
proud  that  one  of  our  own.  Floyd  HufTman. 
from  Flemlngton,  has  had  the  distinction 
and  the  honor  of  serving  as  national  presi- 
dent of  your  great  association. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  June 
issue  of  the  Mlsslurl  Rural  Carrier  and  to 
read  of  Floyd's  Interest  throughout  his  career 
In  the  affairs  of  your  State  and  national  or- 
ganization. The  story  I  read  said  that  this 
was  a  proper  place  to  show  your  apprecia- 
tion for  the  long  hotirs.  many  sleepless  nights 
and  thousands  of  miles  traveled  by  Floyd 
on  your  btiialf.  I  can  personally  vouch  tor 
the  fact  that  many  of  those  hours  have  been 
■pent  In  my  Wsishlngton  office  keeping  me 
Informed  of  the  legislative  matters  In  which 


you  have  an  interest,  brieflng  me  on  some  of 
your  problems,  as  well  as  the  problems  of 
the  Nation  In  seeing  that  the  etl-UI  gets  de- 
livered, and  always  doing  these  things  In 
his  courteous  and  undersUuidlng  way  that's 
BO  typical  of  F^oyd's  personiUlty.  I  don't 
think  your  orEriinlzatlon  ct>iild  have  had  a 
better  man  to  represent  you  on  Capitol 
Hill? 

While  Floyd  has  been  briefing  me  so  much, 
I  welcome  this  op!x>rtiuiity  to  brief  you  and 
to  adrtse  you  of  the  status  of  some  of  the 
legislation  In  which  you  have  an  Interest.  I 
checked  witli  my  office  In  Washington  today, 
and  with  the  House  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  just  to  be  sure  we  were 
up  to  dat<?. 

I  know  you're  all  Interest-ed  In  the  pay  bill. 
and  let  me  say  here  that  I  think  a  word  of 
appreciation  Is  due  to  you  and  the  letter 
carriers  In  general,  because  In  your  efforts 
to  reach  c«>m.piu-abillty  you  dernonstrat-ed  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  might  even  add  states- 
manship. In  recrvenizint;  the  tremendous 
demai^cls  on  the  Federal  Budget  resulting 
from  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  in 
tallorins^  your  requesti?  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion. I'm  not  a  stronc;  cxp<inpnt  of  compul- 
sory guidelines,  but  this  certainly  is  a  period 
when  restraint  is  needed  by  all  set^ments  of 
the  economy,  and  you  have  measured  up  to 
that  need  perhaps  better  than  most  groups 
and   organizations. 

I'm  sure  you're  wondering,  along  with 
me,  why  the  [xiy  ball  isn't  over  on  the  Pres- 
ident's desk  awaiting  his  Eignatiu-e. 

I'm  siu-e  I  don't  have  to  tell  this  knowl- 
edgeable gnjup  that  it  takes  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  enact  legislation.  We've 
done  our  part,  about  2  months  ago.  In  fact, 
but  there  seems  to  t>e  some  kind  of  delay  go- 
ing on  In  that  other  body.  As  you  know,  the 
rules  of  comity  prevail  betwT'en  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  we  aever  say  harsh  words 
about  the  other.  I  don't  know  who  comes 
out  ahe.ad  undex  this  arrangement,  but  I 
think   mny'oe   they  do. 

Now.  one  of  the  reasons,  I  understand,  for 
the  delay  In  the  other  body  was  a  fear  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  didn't  like  the 
July  1st  effective  date  we  inserted  In  the 
House.  That's  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  we  thought  it  both  prudent  and 
wise  to  do  so 

I  can  report  to  you  that  efTective  date  re- 
mains July  1  and  there  was  no  change  made 
by  the  Senate  Post  OfiSce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  I'm  adlvsed  that  the  pay  bill 
will  be  the  first  order  of  business  when  the 
Senate   reconvenes   next  week. 

One  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  I'm  confident  -will  not  be  changed 
permits  retirement  at  age  55  after  30  years 
of  service  or  age  60  after  20  years  service. 

Also,  for  the  first  time  there  is  a  manda- 
tory annual  uniform  aUowarce  of  $125  a 
year,  and  an  Increase  tn  autc^moblle  allow- 
ances on  special  delivery  calls 

The  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association  has 
always  been  a  working  organization,  working 
always  to  provide  a  better  service  to  those  in 
the  community  In  which  you  live.  Yours  is 
an  honorable  career,  and  I  especially  concur 
In  the  purpose  of  your  organization  as  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Rural  Carrier  maga- 
zine whicJi  comes  to  my  offlre  regularly 

"To  improve  the  methods  used  by  rural  mall 
carriers,  to  cooperate  with  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment and  the  public  for  tlie  good  of  the 
ser'.-ice,  to  pn>mote  a  fraternal  spirit  among 
members  of  the  association,  and  to  t>eneflt 
their  oondltions  of  labor" 

You.  the  rural  carriers,  have  an  excellent 
opfxirtunlty  to  lead  the  way  for  all  postal 
employees  in  the  execution  of  an  outstand- 
ing customer  service  program.  You  are  the 
principal  contact  and  Inlte^any  instances,  the 
only  contact  for  over  one  fifth  of  the  coun- 
try's population  with  the  postal  service. 

No  other  position  in  the  postal  ser«ic«  can 
be  looked  upon  in  quite  the  .s,'..nie  perspective 


as  a  rural  carrier.  Tou  are  both  clerk  and 
distributor,  earner  and  collector,  educator 
and  emLssary,  and  I'm  sure.  In  many  in- 
stances, confidant  and  postal  chaplain  to 
your  customers! 

I'm  stire  there  Isn't  a  rural  carrier  who 
hasn't  been  unduly  detained  while  a  cu:;- 
tomer  exjxinds  on  his  pet  theory  for  t'ne 
postal  service  or  offers  his  solution  to  all  the 
problemis   facing   the   ix>stal   service. 

I  know  this  often  presents  a  problem  in 
trying  to  maintain  yotir  daily  scliedules  and 
still  take  the  time  to  discuss  a  particular 
problem  with  one  of  your  constituents-  if 
I  can  use  that  term — as  it  applies  not  to 
me  but  to  you. 

Yet,  I'm  sure  you  know  that  suggestions 
and  inquiries  from  patrons  are  often  a  fore- 
runner of  customer  complaints,  and  oc- 
casionaly  I.  too.  hear  from  thoee  who  think 
they  know  what's  needed  to  speed  up  the 
delivery  of  mail.  I'm  happy  to  say  that  I 
don't  get  many  such  complaints  from  yovir 
rovites  here  in  the  7th  District. 

I  think  the  postal  service  has  found  that 
some  of  the  best  suggestions  for  improved 
service  comes  from  the  carrier  themselves, 
for  you're  at  the  grv5  roots  location  where 
the  problems  are  noticed. 

We  In  the  legislative  branch  are  also  vital- 
ly interested  in  ways  to  improve  service  and 
sometimes  we  can  .^ee  that  a  good  suggestion 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
the  direct  responsibility  of  managing  the 
Post  Office  Department.  I  may  not  always 
be  able  to  see  that  your  suggestions  are  fol- 
lowed, but  I  usually  can  Insure  that  it  will 
be  given  serious  consideration. 

I  want  to  stress  again  that  I'm  proud  of 
the  work  you  are  doing  and  the  calibre  of 
the  pteople  that  are  here  today,  good  fine 
patriotic  American."!,  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
people  with  a  dedication  to  their  country, 
to  their  job.  and  to  their  fellow  man  who 
are  so  vitally  dejjendent  on  the  service  you 
render. 

I  find  In  revle'wlng  the  annual  report  of 
the  Postmaster  General  for  last  year  that 
there  are  In  Missouri  1.346  rural  routes  in- 
volving a  total  mileage  of  almost  81.000  miles. 
That's  a  lot  of  driving,  a  lot  of  walking,  and 
a  lot  of  responsibility,  and  I  know  tliere  are 
a  lot  of  good  men  here  today  who  will  sec 
that  It's  carried  out  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  I  know  you  ■will  continue  to  work 
■together  with  the  Congress  for  a  progre.ssive- 
ly  improved  postal  service  to  which  our  190 
million  fellow  Americans  are  justly  entitled, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  In  the  future, 
as  In  the  past,  I  am  always  anxious  to  work 
with  you  on  every  matter  In  which  we  have 
a  mutual  concern.  Thanks  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  you  this  afternoon,  and 
to  show  my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
good  works  you  are  doing. 


Physical  Fifaiets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  'we.  as  a 
nation,  have  become  more  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  phy.sical  fitness.  Industry 
recognizes  Its  importance  by  spending 
over  $1  billion  for  employee  recreation 
programs. 

In  1956,  Pi-esident  Em-ight  Eisenhower 
recognized  the  need  of  a  coordinated  plan 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  physical  fit- 
ness of  our  youth  and  by  Executive  oi'der 
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created  a  Council  of  Youth  Fitness,  In 
1961,  President  John  Kennedy  reorga- 
nized this  Council  so  that  its  Interest  be- 
came that  of  the  aduJt  as  well  as  tiiat 
of  youth_  Mr.  Stan  Musial  Is  the  present 
liead  of  the  Council. 

Now  known  as  the  President's  Council 
on  Phy.sical  Fitness,  it  has  had  the  full 
suppoit  of  President  Johnson  who  has 
said; 

The  filuess  of  our  N.ntion  for  tlie  tasks  of 
our  times  can  never  be  greater  tlian  tlie 
general  physical  fitness  of  our  citizens. 

In  the  past,  we  have  concentrated  very 
heavily  on  the  major  sixjrts  of  football 
and  baseball.  These  are  great  six)rts  but 
not  all  of  our  citizens  can  participate  in 
them.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a 
less  publicized  athletic  activity— the 
game  of  squash. 

A  short  time  ago,  I  noted  a  very  in- 
teresting squash  toui'nament  held  at  the 
University  Club  here  in  Washington.  No 
one  could  question  that  this  sport  in 
which  people  of  all  acres  could  play,  would 
add  to  our  physical  fitness. 

The  tournament  was  organized  by 
Peter  Gay  nor.  Bill  'Wilson,  and  the  club 
professional,  Heniy  Goodheart. 

I  am  certain  that  tho.se  young  and  ma- 
ture people  who  watched  Charles  Ufiford, 
of  New  York,  defeat  Deilil  Mateer,  of 
Philadelpliia,  in  the  finals  or  watched 
Blair  Sadler  defeat  Bill  Morris  In  the 
consolation  match,  would  be  encouraged 
to  become  players  and  thus  improve  their 
physical  fitness. 

I  mention  this  as  an  encouragement  to 
all  people  to  search  out  some  of  our  less 
publicized  sports  so  that  they  might  find 
one  that  meets  their  needs.  In  this  way, 
we  can  truly  be  a  part  of  our  national 
physical  fitness  program. 


Reclamation  Is  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  21. 1966 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent town  hall  speech  in  Los  Angeles, 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Floyd  K 
Dominy  pointed  out  that  reclamation  Is 
conservation  in  a  very  real  sense,  some- 
thing which  is  sometimes  not  understood 
or  Is  overlooked  a  half  century  after  this 
very  important  program  was  Initiated 
by  the  Congress. 

Commissioner  Dominy  paid  special 
tribute  to  one  of  our  most  respected  col- 
leagues, Congressman  Michael  J.  "Mike" 
KiRWAN.  In  his  address,  the  Commis- 
sioner pointed  out  that  Congressmaji 
KiHWAN  worked  as  a  day  laborer  and 
roustabout  in  the  construction  of  the 
MuliioUand  Tunnel  long  before  he  came 
to  Congress,  and  thoroughly  understands 
how  important  reclamation  Is  to  the 
national  economy. 

With  Increased  emphasis  being  placed 
today  on  conservation  of  the  Nation's 
natural  resources,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  House  the 


remarks  of  Commissioner  Dominy  before 
the  Los  Angeles  audience: 

Reclamatiok  Is  Conservation 
(Address  by  Floyd  E.  Dominy,  OommLsslon* 
of   Reclamation.    Department   of    the    In- 
terior, before  the  Los  Angeles.  C;illf..  town 
hall  meeting  on  June  28.  1966) 
It  ■was  a  timely  Invitation  which  brought 
me  before  this  Town  Hall  atidience  today.    A 
great  debate  is  building  up  on  the  manner 
of  preserv.ition.  conser\aii.jn  and  u.se  ol  our 
publicly    owned    natural    resources    and    the 
Pacific  Southwest  is  sitting  squ.arely  in  the 
center  of  tlie  argument. 

Consequently,  it  is  appropriate  that  I  se- 
lect this  opijortunity  to  o.*Tpr  .so7ne  remarks 
that  I  have  Ixxn  contemplating  far  .s-jine 
time. 

I  dont  need  to  T-ell  anyone  here  that 
nettiier  Los  Angeles  nor  any  other  metro- 
politan area  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  would 
be  in  existence  today  at  their  present  size 
and  scale  if  man  had  not  Uikcn  some  ix)6i- 
tive  steps  to  correct  nature's  imbalance 
of  natural  re.sources. 

Some  people  question  whether  or  not  this 
Is  a  good  thing.  I  have  read  some  letters  to 
the  editors  criticizing  your  State's  and  our 
federally  develojsed  cooperative  plans  on  the 
lower  Colorado,  wliich  infer  it  would  have 
been  much  letter  if  Los  Angeles  and  Phoenix 
and  all  the  vast  sun  country  In  between 
had  been  allowed  to  be  Just  that,  sun  coim- 
try  and  nothing  more.  But  from  the  fact 
that  you  seem  to  be  happy  and  pleased  to  d^ 
living  here,  I  would  Judge  that  you  disagr«#?' 
as  I  do. 

Consequently,  I  am  very  proud  that  our 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  placed  in  business 
by  the  Congress  back  In  1902  imder  a  great 
conservation  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
has  been  a  major  cooperator  with  the  Statee 
of  the  Pacific  Southwest  In  the  development 
of  essential  water  supplies. 

Out  role  in  the  early  Reclamation  develop- 
ment In  Arizona,  through  the  Yuma  and 
Salt  River  projects,  is  well  known.  What  Is 
not  so  well  known  Is  that  when  your  pred- 
ecessors here  in  Los  Angeles  were  scratching 
around  seeking  an  additional  water  supply 
in  those  same  early  years  of  this  century,  it 
was  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  found 
a  suitable  reservoir  site  from  whence  de- 
veloped the  Owens  Valley  Project.  That  proj- 
ect was  developed  by  your  own  local  govern- 
ment, which  is  as  It  should  be,  wherever  pos- 
sible. I  am  a  hearty  believer  In  the  philoe- 
ophy  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
undertake  only  those  things  which  local  peo- 
ple and  local  governments  cannot  undertake 
for  themselves. 

I  also  take  some  vicarious  pleasure  In  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  best  Reclamatlonlsts  we 
have  today  worked  as  a  day  laborer  and  roust- 
about In  the  construction  of  the  Mulholland 
tunnel.  He  U  Mxkx  Kibwan.  now  a  Con- 
gressman from  Ohio  and  Chtdrman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works. 

He  Is  one  of  the  most  solid  friends  and  sup- 
Fwrters  Reclamation  has,  because  he  knows 
what  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  accom- 
plished and  how  important  its  mission  here 
m  the  Western  States  Is  to  our  national  econ- 
omy. He  knows,  as  well  as  anyone,  that  Re- 
clamation is  conservation. 

I  emphasize  that  little  word,  is,  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  true.  Reclamation  is  con- 
servation. It  Is  the  kind  of  conservation  that 
helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  historic 
Conference  of  Govemora  on  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources  In  1908.  It  U  entirely  In 
keeping  with  the  declaration  that  came  out 
of  that  conference  and  which  Inspired  the 
past  half  century  of  unparalleled  advance- 
ment In  conservation. 

"We  agree  that  the  land  should  be  so  used 
that  erosion  and  soil-wash  shall  cease,"  for- 
maUy  declared  the  assembled  Governors; 
"that  there  should  be  reclamation  of  arid  and 


semiarid  regions  by  means  of  irrigation,  and 
of  swamp  and  overflowed  regions  by  means  of 
drainage;  that  the  waters  should  "be  so  con- 
served and  used  as  to  promote  navigation,  to 
enable  the  arid  regions  to  be  reclaimed  by 
Irrigation,  and  to  develop  power  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  People;  that  the  forests  which 
regulate  our  nvcrs,  support  our  industries 
and  promote  the  fertility  and  productiveness 
of  the  soil  should  be  preserved  and  per- 
petuated; that  the  m.inerals  found  so  alnai- 
danily  beneatli  the  surf.ice  should  be  so  used 
as  to  prolong  their  lUility;  that  the  beauty, 
healthfulness  and  habltability  of  our  coun- 
try should  be  preserved  and  increased;  that 
the  soiu-ces  of  national  wealth  exist  for  the 
beiiefit  of  the  People  and  that  monopoly 
thereof  should   not   be   tolerated." 

Tiie  Bureau  of  Rechamation  has  lived  up 
to  tliis  credo  within  the  framework  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  West  and  tlie  Nation 
are  riclier  for  the  work  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  the 
Western  States  and  their  people.  Neverthe- 
less, today  we  are  being  branded  its  de- 
stroyers' in  critical  $25  books  and  expensi\e 
full-page  newspaper  advertisements.  Tiie 
Congress  is  receiving  a  flow  of  emotional  let- 
ters, canned  postcards,  and  prepared  coupons, 
mo.st  of  which  clearly  stem  from  the  unprin- 
cipled and  erroneous  allegation  that  we  are 
"flooding  out"  the  Grand  Canyou  and  ruin- 
ing the  National  Park  System. 

Lets  take  a  look  first  at  what  Reclamation 
has  acconiplishcd.  It  may  help  in  deter- 
mining whetiier  we  are  destroyers. 

Your  own  growing  metropolis  outstripped 
the  Owens  'Valley  water  supply  and  startled 
looking  for  new  sources  In  the  1920's.  The 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California  was  organized  In  1928  and  author- 
ized to  build  another  great  water  lifeline, 
turning  this  time  to  the  Colorado  River. 
Tills  project,  the  Colorado  River  Aqueduct, 
was  made  possible  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's construction  of  Hoover  Dam.  a  mas- 
sive concrete  plug  which  harnessed  the  Na- 
tion's most  erratic  river.  Moving  quickly 
against  the  threat  of  new  water  shortages, 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  advanced 
funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  build 
Parker  Dam.  an  after  bay  dam  below  Hoover, 
and  in  the  mld-1930's  started  construction 
of  the  giant  pumping  plant  and  aqueduct  to 
bring  Colorado  River  water  across  mountains 
and  desert  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
The  American  Society  of  ClvU  Engineers  des- 
ignated this  aqueduct  and  Hoover  Dam  as 
two  of  the  seven  engineering  wonders  of 
America.  But  I  suppose  we  and  you  both  are 
destroyers  because  these  great  engineering 
works  were  built  In  the  natural  serenity  of 
the  desert. 

And  while  we  were  aU  busy  on  the  Colorado 
River,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  also  was 
working  elsewhere  In  the  West,  so  much  so 
that  a  new  productive  area,  equivalent  In 
size  to  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  has  been 
added  to  the  assets  of  the  Nation.  Of  course 
we  have  altered  a  lot  of  desert  land,  but  there 
are  nine  million  acres  of  a  lush  Irrigated 
greenbelt  where  before  there  was  only  desert 
land  or  drought  threatened  cropland.  You 
who  prize  your  Irrigated  suburban  greenery 
be  the  Judge  as  to  whether  we  are  destroyers. 
In  addition  to  water  for  Irrigation.  Recla- 
mation projects  deliver  In  excess  of  500  bil- 
lion gallons  of  water  annually  to  mtinlclpall- 
ties  and  Industrial  areas — serving  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  10  million.  Hydroelectric 
power,  produced  as  a  by-product  of  the  stored 
agricultural  and  municipal  water,  la  now 
being  generated  at  a  level  of  33  billion  kllo- 
■watt-hours  annually — enough  to  supply  the 
residential  needs  of  a  city  of  6  million.  This 
hydroelectric  production.  Incidentally,  does 
not  pMsliute  the  air  and  It  conserves  valuable 
fossil  fuels. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  completed 
nearly  200  storage  dams  In  the  West.  These 
Impoundments  have  a  storage  capacity  for 
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127  million  acre-feet  (more  than  41  trillion 
galions)  of  water.  This  stored  water  Is  cool, 
clear,  and  sparkling  after  the  sediment  settles 
out.  in  stark  contrast  to  its  muddy.  roUy 
state  when  it  Is  Imounded  as  it  flowed  to  the 
sea  In  the  natural  rivers  during  and  after 
the  spring  snowmelt.  In  addition  to  a  major 
flood  prevention  and  flood  control  role,  theee 
man-made  lakes  provide  water-oriented  rec- 
reation to  millions — more  than  35  million 
days  of  visitor  use  last  year  by  fishermen. 
boating  enthusiasts,  campers,  and  others. 

But  of  course,  we  are  destroyers  because 
we  regulate  the  rivers  and  streams,  clean 
them  up  and  keep  them  flowing  year  around, 
without  ruinous  seasonal  floods  or  the  slim 
trickles  of  the  dry  months. 

Construction  la  now  at  the  half-way  point 
on  a  third — 600-mlle-long — water  supply  line 
for  this  area.  This  Is  the  California  State 
Water  Project.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
1b  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  State  of 
CallXomta  in  one  of  the  key  reservoir  and 
c«n«l  sections  of  this  great  water  system,  the 
jointly  constructed  San  Luis  Dsmi  and  Canal 
on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
The  Feather  River  water  will  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  Southern  California  until 
About  1990.  But  the  far-sighted  officials  of 
the  UetropoUt&n  Water  District  and  the 
State  of  C&ILfomla  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation are  already  actively  seeking  to  as- 
sure the  additional  water  for  continued 
growth  and  development  for  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. 

The  vehicle  for  this  new  future  water  sup- 
ply for  aoutbem  California  along  with  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada,  la  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  resource  developments  ever  pro- 
posed. This  Is  the  Colorado  River  Baein 
Plan,  B  seven-State  proixwal  that  has  evolved 
during  the  past  three  years  out  of  the  long- 
planned  Central  Arizona  Project. 

Much  credit  for  broadening  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  legislation  Into  a  regional 
water  plan  goes  to  Chairman  Watne  Aspi- 
KAix  0^  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Cc«ninlttee  and  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  TTdall.  In  1962.  Chairman 
AsraiAU.  wrote  to  the  Secretary  seeking  bis 
views  on  a  coordinated  comprehezxsive  pat- 
tern for  development  of  the  water  and  power 
needs  of  the  entire  Pacific  Southwest.  Sec- 
retary Udall  responded  In  January  1963  with 
an  umouncement  of  the  start  of  a  new  study 
for  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Plan, 
aimed  at  solving  the  growing  water  and 
power  problems  of  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

This  proposed  plan,  wrote  Secretary  Udall, 
"erases  the  outmoded  concept  limited  by 
State  lines,  and  concentrates  on  meeting  the 
total  water  needs  of  a  region.  In  the  parched 
Pacific  Southwest,  we  can  prosper  together  or 
slowly  shrivel  separately." 

As  a  result,  a  massive  assault  had  been 
launched  against  threatening  water  short- 
ages for  the  driest  and  fastest-growing  re- 
gion in  the  United  States.  And,  parentheti- 
cally, a  simultaneoxis  attack  has  been 
mounted  against  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  the  "great  destroyer." 

By  August  of  1963,  a  planning  report  bad 
been  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion on  the  proposed  Pacific  Southwest  Water 
Plan.  It  was  submitted  to  the  States  and 
Interested  Federal  agencies  for  review,  and 
legislation  subsequently  was  introduced  In 
the  Congress.  Sponsors  of  this  regional  leg- 
islation were  members  of  the  Arizona  and 
California  Congressional  delegations — for  the 
first  time  in  history  united  behind  a  water 
resource  development  proposal  aflectlng  the 
Colorado  River  and  all  the  States  that  look 
to  it  for  their  water  lifeline. 

Subsequently,  the  proposal  became  known 
as  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
and  it  won  qualified  approval  by  the  Admin- 
istration prior  to  House  hearings  In  the  fall 
of  1966. 

But  there  was  still  room  for  further  re- 
gional expansion  in  a  heartening  display  of 


water  statesmanship  At  the  1965  House 
hearings,  members  of  the  Congress  from  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  States  had  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  effect  of  this 
downriver  project  upon  future  developments 
contemplated  upstream,  and  they  had 
pointed  to  the  need  for  additional  water  in 
the  upper  basin  by  1990.  Accordingly,  agree- 
ment wore  hiinimereci  out  in  a  series  of  meet- 
ings last  winter  involving  Congressional  rep- 
resentatives and  water  officials  of  the  seven 
States.  Out  of  these  eventful  meetings 
emerged  a  basinwlde  project,  supported,  also 
for  the  first  time  In  history,  by  all  seven 
States  of  the  Ci'lorado  P.lver  Basin. 

Th:s  expanded  legislation  now  proposes 
Immediate  authorization  and  construction 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project.  Other  water 
supply  projects  In  the  B.:sin  would  be  au- 
thorize also.  In  addition  if  wouid  estab- 
lish a  regional  development  fund  U:i  finance 
future  projects  to  augment  the  Inadequate 
water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River.  These 
future  projects — desalination,  weather  modi- 
fication, and  or  Importation  from  water 
surplus  areas  would  be  determined  in  a 
feasibility  study  to  be  completed  within  three 
years,  according  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  general  objective  of  the  feasibility 
studies  would  be  to  augment  the  Colorado 
River  water  supply  by  some  2'^  to  6'j  mil- 
lion acre-feet — the  latter  amount  being 
equivalent  of  another  river  nearly  half  the 
size  of  the  persent  Colorado,  which  today  is 
totally  committed  tj  consumptive  uses  or 
long-term  storage. 

Simultaneously,  there  Is  b<^fr>re  the  Con- 
gress a  propos.'tl  for  a  national  water  supply 
study  commission  While  detailed  research 
Is  pressed  In  desalination  and  a  practical  ef- 
fort iS  being  made  to  put  known  principles 
of  weather  modification  to  use  in  developing 
an  additional  water  supply,  there  must  oe  a 
complete  array  of  facts  and  figures  on  water 
needs,  supplies  and  potential  surpluses  in 
the  various  river  basins  Only  when  these 
data  are  In  and  comparative  costs  are  avail- 
able, can  Congress  be  expected  to  act  on  far- 
reaching  proposals  to  augment  the  water 
supplies  in  areas  of  shortage 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than  the 
agreement  on  the  terms  of  the  Lower  Colo- 
rado River  legislation  is  the  fact  that  the 
seven  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  are 
now  working  collectively,  with  the  Federal 
Government,  to  solve  the  most  pressing, 
largest,  and  most  com.plex  water  supply  chal- 
lenge of  our  times.  This  unity  of  purpose 
Is  vital  if  the  moct  arid  part  of  the  Nation 
Is  to  enter  the  2lst  Century  without  facing 
a  water  supply  celling  limiting  further  eco- 
nomic and  population  expansion. 

Associated  with  this  Colorado  River  de- 
velopment during  Uie  past  six  decades  In  the 
seven  basin  States  of  Arizona,  Callfomiak 
Colorado.  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming,  have  been  other  noteworthy  re- 
source activities  under  Federal-State  aus- 
pices. These  Include  such  major  undertak- 
ings as  the  development  of  the  Salt  and  Gila 
rivers  In  Arizona,  the  $2  billion  Central  Val- 
ley Project  In  CalLforrUa.  major  transmoun- 
taln  dlversioiLs  to  the  Rio  Grande,  Arkansas. 
North  Platte  rivers  and  to  the  Great  Basin 
In  Utah,  and  headwater  development  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  In  Wyoming.  Collec- 
tively, the  Federal-State  water  resource  de- 
velopment in  this  seven -State  area  la  the 
largest  and  most  successful  water  use  effort 
In  the  world.  The  existing  projects  are  now 
a  world -renowned  demonstration  area  for 
arid  zone  resource  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion— and  will  be  for  many  ijenerations  to 
come.  Yet  we  are  accused  of  being  destroy- 
ers. 

This  sketchy  resume  of  vrater  resotirce 
development  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  is  intended  to  remind  you  of  this 
area's  stake  in  this  program.  I  again  sug- 
gest to  you  that  Reclamation  is  Conserva- 
tion. 


In  spite  of  this  background,  those  of  us 
who  have  given  our  careers  to  water  resource 
conservation  and  development  have  been 
attacked  In  recent  months  by  massive  prop- 
aganda and  lobbying  campaigns.  In  the 
name  of  conservation,  which  appear  directed 
at  discrediting  and  undermining  the  Rec- 
lamation program. 

Consider  these  sweeping  charges  and  glit- 
tering propagandistlc  generalities  used  by 
sincere  but  misguided  preserv.ationLsts  against 
Reclamation  during  consideration  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Project  Bill: 

Blind  planning;  faulty  .arithmetic; 
threatening  the  National  Park  System; 
wiLstlng  water;  stretch  facts  beyond  the 
breaking  point:  selling  a  bill  of  goods;  a 
boondoggle;  shaky  economic  underpinnings; 
obsolete  precepts;  hydroelectric  power  out- 
moded; reclamation  laws  no  longer  appro- 
priate. 

These  people,  carried  away  by  their  single- 
purpose  zeal,  have,  failed  to  recogni2«  the 
great  grey  area  between  total  preservation 
and  total  development,  neither  of  which  is 
contemplated. 

As  an  example  of  the  scare  tactics  used  to 
achieve  their  emotional  purpose,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  made  in  an  article  in  a 
conservation  magazine,  later  digested  in  a 
mass  circulation  magazine: 

"Much  of  the  Grand  Canyon  habitat  of 
the  desert  bighorn  sheep  wotild  be  destroyed 
by  Bridge  Canyon  Dam." 

Since  my  agency  had  originally  proposed 
this  structure,  I  sought  information  from  the 
Federal  agency  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
such  wildlife,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife. 

This  is  an  excerpt  from  that  Bureau's 
reply: 

"Bighorns  known  to  be  in  Bridge  Canyon 
Reservoir  area,  but  extent  of  population  lit- 
tle known  because  of  inaccessibility,  if  big- 
horns are  In  fact  in  Marble  Canyon,  popula- 
tion would  be  very  limited.  There  are  known 
populations  above  Bridge  Canyon  Reservoir 
in  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  in  Lake 
Mead  area  (Black  Mountains)  below  dam- 
site.  Bighorns  have  no  particular  affinity 
to  river  bottom  except  possibly  lor  water- 
ing purposes.  They  normally  range  above 
the  valley  floor.  At  Havasu  Lake  (behind 
Reclamation's  Parker  Dam)  bighorn  popula- 
tions adjacent  to  lake  have  Increased  in  the 
years  since  Impoundment,  and  they  are 
commonly  seen  by  boaters  on  the  lake.  At 
this  year's  Bighorn  Council  meeting,  a  Utah 
game  department  biologist  gave  a  paper 
concerning  apparent  recent  Increase  in  big- 
horn populations  adjacent  to  Lake  Powell 
(Glen  Canyon)  reservoir." 

Hence,  the  facts  appear  to  be  that  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  reservoirs  have  actually  In- 
creased the  population  of  desert  bighorns. 
But  propagandists  have  deliberately  distort- 
ed or  misrepresented  the  facts  and  the  vaunt- 
ed editorial  review  of  one  of  the  world'! 
largest  circulation  magazines  apparently  ac- 
cepted this  false  statement  on  its  face. 

A  principal  impression  the  preservation 
propagandists  seek  to  foster  in  generating 
their  emotional  appeal,  is  that  the  reservoirs 
proposed  in  the  original  Southwest  Water 
Plan  would  "flood  out"  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  thereby  ruin  the  National  Park  System. 
The  Marble  Canyon  damsite  is  located  124 
miles  above  and  outside  the  upstream  bound- 
ary of  the  Park  and  dam  and  reservoir  would 
be  totally  outside  of  either  Park  or  Monu- 
ment. The  proposed  Bridge  Canyon  Dam, 
which  Is  In  the  area-sponsored  legislation, 
but  which  the  Administration  has  recom- 
mended be  deferred  for  further  study,  U 
downstream  on  the  Colorado  River  from  both 
the  Grand  Canyon  Natlonayark  and  Monu- 
ment. It  would,  however,  back  water  In  tbt 
inner  gorge  of  the  Grand  Canyon  through 
the  National  Monument  and  for  13  milos 
alongside  the  boundary  of  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park. 
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The  preservationists  have  failed  to  point 
out  that  in  our  efforts  to  "flood  out  and 
destroy  the  Grand  Canyon" — and  those  are 
their  quotes,  not  mine — that  the  same  vista 
from  any  viewpoint  along  the  rim  within 
the  National  Park  will  be  visible  without 
change  when  either  or  both  reservoirs  are 
created. 

There  are  acctisations  that  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  will  affect  the  regimen  of  the  river 
through  the  canyon.  But  the  regimen  was 
changed  when  Glen  Canyon  Dam  was  built 
and  as  a  result,  there  is  much  clearer  and 
colder  water  flowing  downstream.  Tliere  io 
now  an  excellent  trout  fishery  below  the  dam 
where  none  existed  before.  It  Is  true  that 
there  are  power  fluctuations  but  the  mini- 
mum flow  is  greater  than  the  natural  flow 
m  years  of  low  runoff  and  the  power  dis- 
charges can  help  get  the  river  runners 
through  the  rapids. 

In  sum  total,  the  river  running  season  has 
been  extended  from  a  single  uncertain 
month  in  periods  of  high  runoff,  to  several 
months  as  the  result  of  construction  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam.  The  situation  will  be  im- 
proved even  more  in  future  years  when  Lake 
Powell  is  higher. 

We  and  the  Congress  have  been  bombarded 
with  accusations  that  the  dams  are  unneces- 
sary to  the  project,  that  hydropower  Is  out- 
moded and  will  soon  be  replaced  by  great 
thermal  generating  plants.  We  have  ana- 
lyzed all  of  these  counter  proposals 
thoroughly  and  In  good  faith.  Yet,  we  And 
them  wanting. 

For  example,  the  low-cost  kilowatts  which 
would  come  from  these  new  thermal  plants 
are  predicated  upon  high  load  factor  opera- 
tion which  Is  economically  feasible  only  with 
s  supplementary  source  of  peaking  energy 
•uch  as  hydro  can  supply.  We  also  are  aware 
that  the  utility  Industry  still  contemplates 
Investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars  In 
hydro  facilities,  something  that  would  be 
highly  unUkely  If  hydro  Is  going  out  of  style. 
Or  their  arguments  have  been  that  there 
are  alternative  means  of  financing  Reclama- 
tion development.  But  such  ideas  have 
found  a  singular  lack  of  practical  support  la 
Congress.  Thermal  or  nuclear  power  alter- 
natives to  either  or  both  of  these  dams  are 
not  options  open  to  consideration  under 
present  Congressional  thinking  or  experience. 
Nevertheless,  because  we  operate  within  a 
framework  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
Congress  In  carrying  out  our  water  develop- 
ment responslbUltles,  we  are  not  conserva- 
tionists but  destroyers.  In  the  Image  these 
groups  are  seeking  to  build  up.  I  say  the 
contrary  is  true,  that  Reclamation  develojy- 
ment  which  gives  fuU  consideration  of  all 
existing  values  and  all  benefits  which  will  be 
created,  is  the  real  conservation  as  Teddy 
Boosevelt  and  the  other  broad  conserva- 
tionists who  have  followed  him  have  repeat* 
edly  endorsed. 

Our  critics  have  even  soti^ht  to  usurp  the 
Image  of  this  great  conservationist  when 
they  quote  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as 
he  stood  on  the  south  rim  of  the  Grand 
CJanyonln  1903: 

"Leave  it  as  It  is.  You  cannot  improve  on 
It  The  ages  have  been  at  work  on  It  and 
nuin  can  only  mar  It." 

Congress  took  him  at  his  word  and  incor- 
porated aU  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see  from  hla  viewpoint  and 
much  farther  in  each  dlrecUon,  In  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  And  you  today,  and 
jour  children,  and  your  children's  children, 
will  be  able  to  see  the  magnificent  vistas 
Theodore  Roosevelt  viewed,  tmchanged,  even 
when  Reclamation's  task  Is  completed. 

Who  is  to  say  what  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  thinking  when  he  stood  on  the  rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon.  What  was  he  thinWng 
*  when  he  wrote : 

"It  la  becoming  clear  that  otir  streaxns 
•hould  be  considered  and  conserved  as  great 
astural  resources.  .  .  .    The  time  has  conaa 
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for  merging  local  projects  and  uses  of  the 
Inland  waters  In  a  oompa-ehenslve  plan  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  coun- 
try ...  .  It  Is  not  possible  to  properly  frame 
so  large  a  plan  .  .  .  without  taking  account 
of  the  orderly  development  of  other  natural 
resources." 

This  has  been  a  guiding  policy  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  through  the  years 
and  more  so  now  than  ever  before.  The 
competitive  demands  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion, a  growing  economy  and  vastly  greater 
leisure  time  and  travel  convenience,  make 
the  careful  planning  and  use  of  our  natural 
resources  of  greatest  importance. 

I  am  a  vet.eran  of  33  years  experience  in 
the  Federal  career  service,  all  of  it  in  natural 
resources  administration  and  am  familiar 
with  the  President's  record  in  consen-atlon 
since  his  days  as  a  young  Congressman,  back 
in  the  1930 's  when  my  own  career  was  just 
getting  underway. 

He  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  are  down  In  my  book  as  solid  conser- 
vationists. I  am  convinced  they  both  have 
at  heart  the  definition  Glfford  Plnchot  and 
his  aides  used  so  much,  that  conservation 
Is  "the  use  of  the  natural  resources  for  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number." 

President  Johnson  Is  beset  with  interna- 
tional problems,  but  nevertheless,  he  keeps 
a  firm  hand  on  the  resources  picture,  with 
Secretary  Udall  at  his  able  and  forceful 
lieutenant.  Indicative  U  the  recent  transfer 
of  the  pollution  control  administration  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  reflects 
the  President's  same  judgment  and  con- 
fidence in  Secretary  Udall  that  we  all  share 
who  work  with  him. 

Suoh  belittling  and  Ul-advlsed  references 
as  have  recently  been  made  about  him  are  In 
poorest  taste  and  judgment  when  balanced 
against  his  overwhelming  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  pubUc  interest.  They 
refiect  the  panic  of  those  critics  who  refuse 
to  recognize  that  Reclamation  Is  Conser- 
vation. 


Celebrate  in  1976 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 


OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Denver  Post  regards  the 
joint  resolution  signed  by  President 
Johnson  to  create  a  commission  to  plan 
a  celebration  for  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  our  Independence  as  a 
sensible  approach  to  a  significant  event. 

But  the  newspaper  offers  a  valuable 
suggestion. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  can 
best  be  commemorated  by  completing  a 
number  of  unfinished  tasks  by  1976,  the 
Post  contends. 

For  Instance,  we  can  cleanse  our  air 
and  rivers,  beautify  our  cities  and  coun- 
tryside, and  enrich  our  cultural  life.  We 
can  wipe  out  slums,  conquer  poverty, 
secure  peace,  and  enable  more  of  our 
people  to  share  In  the  blessings  of  our 
country. 

Then  the  bicentennial  will  have  far 
greater  meaning. 

This  Is  an  appeal  for  concerted  aoUon 
that  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rjecord: 
MoKS  Tb  CBJBiAn  nr  1978 
President  Johnson,  like  many  ot  his  pred- 
ecessors In  the  White  House,  has  been  Ixi- 


fluenced  by  a  deep  sense  of  history  and  has 
acted  with  history  in  mind. 

The  President  demonstrated  this  again  last 
week  in  handling  a  joint  congressional  reeo- 
luUon  setting  up  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  to  plan  the  na- 
tional celebration  of  the  200th  aimlversary 
of  the  birth  of  American  independence. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  President 
should  sigh  the  bill  on  July  4,  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
That  is  when  the  President  did  sign  It. 

But.  in  order  to  Involve  some  extra  history 
Mr.  Johnson  postponed  announcing  that  he 
had  signed  it  until  July  8,  the  anniversary 
of  the  ringing  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  proclaim- 
ing ■•liberty  throughout  all  the  land." 

Whenever  and  however  it  was  signed,  the 
bill  represents  a  sensible  and  useful  approach 
to  an  important  naUonal  event,  which  is  now 
only  10  years  away. 

The  Bicentennial  Commission  will  be  com- 
posed of  four  senators,  four  representatives 
nine  federal  ofBcUls  and  17  private  citizens 

Their  assignment  is  a  challenging  one  for 
the  nation  will  not  only  be  oonunemora'ting 
an  event  on  July  4,  1976.  It  will  also  be  re- 
dedlcatlng  itself  to  a  set  of  ideals. 

It  will  be  asserUng  that,  despite  the 
changes  of  two  centuries,  the  old  principles 
still  hold  good,  the  old  ideas  stlU  work  the 
old  course  is  still  a  sound  one. 

This  rededlcatlon  and  this  assertion  deserve 
an  appropriate  ceremony.  But  the  birth  of 
Independence  in  this  country  can  best  be 
commemorated  through  a  series  of  unfinished 
national  tasks  which  can  be  brought  to  com- 
pleUon  by  1976. 

If  we  can  cleanse  our  air  and  our  rivers, 
beautify  our  cities  and  our  oovmtryslde  ex- 
pand and  enrich  our  cultural  Ufe,  wipe'  out 
slums,  conquer  poverty,  secure  peace  and  en- 
able more  of  our  people  to  share  In  the  privi- 
leges and  blessings  of  this  country,  the  bi- 
centennial ceremony  will  have  far  greater 
meaning. 

We  have  10  years  to  do  it  In.  While  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  Is  at  work  planning 
the  celebration,  the  rest  of  the  nation  can 
be  busy  as  well  seeing  to  It  that  there  Is 
more  to  celebrate. 


McNamara  Hit  on  "Paper"  Sarinfi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TKNinSSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKKSKSTATTVE3 
Thursday.  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  an  Interesting  article  by  Mr 
Mike  Miller,  Scrlpps-Howdrd  staff  writer 
appeared  in  the  July  18  Washington 
Dally  News.  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  this  discussion  of  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara 's  cost-reduction 
program : 

House  Probes  Claim  :  McNamara  Hrr  on 
"Paper"  Savinqb 
(By  Mike  MUler) 

Robert  S.  McNamara  constantly  recites  the 
Instructions  be  received  from  the  late  Prest- 
cient  Kennedy  on  being  named  Defense 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Kennedy  told  him  to  build  a  military 
second  to  none,  but  to  do  so  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

And  that,  says  Mr.  McNamara,  U  stUl  his 
philosophy — sacrifice  nothing  in  national 
security  while  refusing  willingly  to  spend  one 
dime  more  than  necessary  to  provide  the 
required  readiness. 
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Mr.  Kennedy's  first  orders  to  Mr.  McN'amara 
are  the  basis  of  the  Defense  Secretaxy's 
widely  acclaimed  cost  reduction  program, 
wtalob  Mr.  McNamara  contends  saved  the 
taxpayera  $4.5  billion  during  the  past  flscal 
year. 

£Us  goal  is  an  annual  saving  of  S6  1  billion 
by  fiscal  1968. 

DISSENT 

But  even  In  claiming  to  g^ive  the  ta.xpayers 
a  break  Mr.  McNamara  is   controversial. 

A  house  sub-committee  is  now  investigat- 
ing his  cost  reduction  program  amid  charges 
that  some  savings  Mr.  McNamara  claims  are 
"phony" — on  paper  only,  rather  than  money 
In  the  treastiry. 

A  quip  being  told  around  the  Pentagon 
sums  up  much  of  the  criticism.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  son,  the  story  goes,  came  home  and 
announced  that  he  had  saved  25  cents. 

"Instead  of  riding  the  bus,  I  ran  home 
beelcte  It,"  the  boy  said. 

"That's  great,"  replied  Mr.  McNamara. 
"Tomorrow  save  $1.50.  Run  home  beside  a 
taxi." 

Mr.  McNamara  acknowledges  that  there  Is 
no  Defense  Department  surplus  of  $4.5  billion 
because  of  the  cost  reduction  program.  But 
he  saya  that  to  have  the  same  military  readi- 
ness the  X7.S.  enjoyed  last  year  would  have 
cost  $4.5  billion  more  without  it. 

His  critics  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  reply 
that  it  Is  every  Federal  bureaucrat's  duty  to 
cut  costs  where  possible  and  live  within  his 
budget.  Mr.  McNamara  is  no  exception,  but 
lie  makes  more  noise  about  money  saved. 
they  say. 

liie  critics  challenge  Mr.  McNamara  even 
on  a  40-cent  bolt  for  helicopter  armor.  Mr. 
McNamara  said  the  bolt  was  substituted  for 
a  mc^e  sophisticated  one  which  costs  $34 
each.    So  far  $13,104  has  been  saved. 

Skeptics  question  why  a  $34  bolt  was  used 
ta  the  first  place  Lf  a  40-cent  one  is  sutBclent. 
They  would  chalk  the  price  difference  of  the 
more  expensive  bolt  up  to  waste  rather  than 
savings. 


Paying;  and  Voting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  property  ownership  as  a  cri- 
terion for  voting  eligibility  has,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  dlsapi>eared  from  the 
American  scene.  I  suppose  that  one  who 
were  to  advocate  the  restoration  of  that 
test  would.  In  today's  vernacular,  be 
branded  as  an  extremist. 

I  suppose  It  Is  likewise  true  that  just  a 
few  years  ago  anyone  who  seriously  ad- 
vocated a  guaranteed  annual  Income, 
with  the  guaranteed  Income  to  come  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,  would  be  branded 
as  an  extremist. 

Loyal  Meek,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  shocked  a 
number  of  his  readers  by  proposing  se- 
rious consideration  of  llmltiiig  the  right 
to  vote  in  national  elections  to  citizens 
wno  pay  personal  Federal  Income  taxes. 
Extrane,  reactionary,  18th-century 
thinking?  Maybe  so,  but  if  these  adjec- 
tives apply  to  Mr.  Meek's  provocative 
■usgestlton.  should  not  the  same  adjec- 
tives be  used  to  characterize  the  guaran- 
teed annual  Income  proposal? 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 


PAYrXC  \SD  VOTtNG 

Why  not  limit  the  right  to  vote  in  na- 
tional elections  to  citizens  who  pay  per- 
6on.-\l  federal  income  taxes? 

In  the  face  of  the  curreni  emphasis  on 
extending  and  loosening  voting  qualifica- 
tions, tliLs  prop(;ii..-il  m.iy  appear  to  be  a 
drastic  step  awny  from  demix;racy. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  restrictive  and  dis- 
CTiminatorj'  as  it  might  appear  at  first  glance. 
The  vast  majority  of  present  American  voters 
are  federal  income  ta.x  payers. 

Linking  the  privilege  of  votina;  with  the 
payment  of  income  taxes  would  be  logical 
and  Just.  It  would  give  those  who  support 
the  government  the  right  to  pick  who  is  to 
operate  the  government.  It  would  exclude 
dependents  from  voting.  He  who  pays  the 
piper  Will  call  the  tune.  Revolutionary  as 
it  may  sound,  this  propos.il  deserves  serious 
consideration.  It  is  none  too  soon  to  begin. 
A  movement  is  under  way  to  establish  a 
guaranteed  annual  income — according  to  cur- 
rent stanaards.  about  $3,000  a  year  for  a 
family  of  four.  Tlie  money  would  come  from 
the  federal  treasury,  which  would  get  it  from 
the  t;i.\payers. 

Will  it  be  proper  for  those  who  receive  free 
Incomes  to  have  the  vote  for  pre.sident  or 
for  sen.itors  and  representatives?  This  would 
be  the  reverse  of  ta.\atlon  without  representa- 
tion. It  wotild  be  representation  without 
taxation,  which  would  be  Just  as  wrong. 

Taking  the  vote  awiiv  fri.'m  thase  who  are 
dependent  on  the  g'>vernnient  would  be  a 
form  of  penalty  But  what  would  be  wrong 
with  that?  It  might  serve  as  an  incentive 
for  some  to  stiiy  o.f  or  to  get  off  the  guaran- 
teed Income  rolls.  Tliose  left  on  the  de- 
pendent rolls,  without  the  right  to  vote, 
would  not  become  the  prey  of  politicians 
more  interested  in  buying  their  votes  thivn  in 
their  welf.ire. 

Tying  the  vote  with  the  payment  of  fed- 
eral individual  Income  ta-xes  would  have 
many  ramifications.  It  would  upset  the 
present  arbitrary  and  varied  age  limits  far 
voting.  Children  would,  with  few  excep- 
tions, remain  without  the  vote. 

A  considerable  number  of  elderly  people 
might  lose  their  rlpht  to  vote  upon  reaching 
that  stage  where  they  no  longer  have  to  pay 
federal  income  taxes. 

Young  people,  upon  nearing  maturity, 
could  be  encouraged  to  become  full  fledged 
citizens  by  seeing  the  P':vfv=ibiUty  of  earning 
tiie  right  to  vote  well  before  they  reach  their 
21st  birthday. 

-As  a  practical  matter,  the  vote  would  prob- 
able have  to  go  to  every  person  who  filed  a 
return.  Individually  or  Jointly,  whether  he 
or  she  ends  up  paying  anything  or  not — Just 
so  the  Individual  doesn't  get  back  more  than 
he  or  she  paid  in.  After  all.  the  government 
did  have  Uie  tise  of  their  refund  money  for 
a  time. 

Most  importantly,  we  believe,  relating  the 
right  to  vote  with  the  duty  of  paying  In- 
come taxes  would  be  the  best  and  .stirest  way 
to  put  the  prime  responsibility  of  democratic 
citizenship  where  It  belongs — In  the  hands 
of  the  respon.=ible  citizens. 

Tills  would  tend  to  produce  the  most  re- 
sponsible government  to  the  benefit  of 
everybc>dy.  including  all  voteless  dependent-s. 


Capitol  Improvements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TE.NNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit  the    follo-A-iiig   editorial    from   the 


Elizabeth  ton,  Tenn.,  Star  as  it  expresses 
its  views  on  the  proposal  to  provide  a 
new  west  front  for  the  Capitol: 
Let  the  Capitol  Alone 

It  would  be  nice,  no  doubt,  for  tourists  to 
dine  in  the  nation's  capitol.  improving  their 
time  the  while  by  gazing  out  uix>n  the  me- 
morials to  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Doubt- 
less, all  tilings  considered,  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  give  members  of  Congress  another 
109  offices  to  add  to  those  they  now  liave  in 
five  office  buildings  nearby,  it  might  even 
be  argued  that  additional  committee  and 
conference  rooms,  not  to  mention  movie 
audltoriurrus.  would  be  a  fine  addition  to  the 
capitol. 

But  would  these  rather  questionable  needs 
Justify  .adding  a  bulging  shell  of  white  marble 
to  the  west  front,  thus  destroying  the  his- 
toric facade  and  terrace?     We  think  not. 

If  space  is  needed  for  yet  more  congres- 
sional offices  and  conference  rooms,  it  can  be 
found  elsewhere.  That  goes  double  for  tour- 
ist re.sUiurants.  The  sandstone  west  .front 
wall  should  be  repaired — and  then  left  alone. 


"Open  Mouth"  Controls  a  Conspicuous 
Failure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  in  the  Detroit  News  for  July 
18  Is  a  significant  one.  Entitled  "Open 
Mouth  Controls  a  Conspicuous  Failure," 
it  points  up  the  obvious  fact  that  eco- 
nomic stability  cannot  be  achieved  by  po- 
litical announcements. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  brought  about  by  the  inflationary 
policies  of  the  Johnson  administration, 
works  a  serious  hardsliip  on  all  our  peo- 
ple especially  tliose  living  on  fixed  In- 
come. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  fiscal  re- 
straints are  essential  if  we  are  to  escape 
an  additional  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing or  greater  Federal  taxation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  editorial : 

"Open    Molth"    Controls    a    Conspicuottb 
Fail  CUE 

The  headlines  tell  the  tale:  "Government 
Wins  a  Price  Rollback  for  Molybdenum," 
and  "Congress  Urged  to  Ctu-b  Rising  Ratei 
of  Interest."  The  nation  is  witnessing  an  era 
of  economic  manipulation  by  "open  mouth" 
policy  and  ad  hoc  controls.  It  is  economics 
of  the  aljstird,  and  the  public  will  ultimately 
pay  for  Washington's  folly. 

Price  increases  have  been  rolled  back  tot 
steel,  copper  and  aluminum,  and  they  have 
been  modified  for  newsprint  and  shoes. 
Some  intended  price  increases  have  faded 
away,  as  In  the  case  of  cigarets.  But  none 
of  this  has  been  done  on  any  systematic 
basis  or  with  a  legislative  mandate.  Insteawl, 
the  threat  of  government  power  or  the  criti- 
cal tone  of  highly  placed  officials  has  tieen 
responsible. 

Yet  for  every  price  selectively  shouted 
down,  two  or  three  otliers  escape  notice  and 
creep  upward.  Controlling  specific  prices  In 
a  period  of  generally  rising  prices  Is  as  futUe 
as  carrying  water  Ln  a  sieve.  And,  of  course, 
selective  wage  controls  are  no  better.  Limit- 
ing wage  gains  In  "conspicuous"  industries 
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does  not  solve  the  problem  of  rising  wages 
elsewhere. 

The  attempt  to  curb  Interest  rates  by  legis- 
lation is  another  piece  of  economic  chican- 
ery. Denied  the  support  of  fiscal  measures 
to  limit  demand  In  our  full-employment 
economy,  the  monetary  authorities  have  had 
to  rely  on  tight  credit  to  dampen  the  l>oom. 
The  administration,  applauding  the  action 
In  private,  publicly  rails  against  rising  inter- 
est rates  as  though  they  were  the  unneces- 
sary' result  of  an  ulterior  plot. 

High  interest  rates  are  the  price  of  scarce 
money,  and  this  scarcity  is  currently  the 
major  bulwark  against  runaway  Inflation. 
To  clamp  controls  of  interest  rates  thwarts 
the  purpose  of  tight  monetary  policy  and 
penalizes  the  savers  whose  very  act  of  saving 
fights  inflation. 

Is  It  possible  that  Washington  is  economi- 
cally illiterate,  or  that  it  is  advised  by  in- 
competents? We  think  not.  We  think  every 
point  made  here  Is  thoroughly  understood, 
but  shunted  aside  in  favor  of  more  politically 
palatable  devices. 

The  most  dangerous  part  of  Washington's 
"Jawbone  economics  "  is  that  the  public  may 
believe  that  pronouncements  can.  In  fact, 
solve  economic  problems.  And,  In  this  belief, 
the  public  may  tolerate  half-way  measures 
while  inflationary  pressures  continue  to 
mount.  Ultimately,  Washington  will  have 
to  impose  full  monetary  and  fiscal  restraints 
In  a  larger  corrective  dose  than  would  be 
needed  now.  Washington  will  have  to  do 
even  more  fast  talking  to  explain  that  to  the 
weary  taxpayer. 


Good  News  From  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Secretary  of  State  Rusk  was  cautious 
In  weighing  the  recent  hint  from  Red 
China  that  it  would  not  intervene  In  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

So  is  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  but  the 
newspaper  suggests  It  adds  to  growing 
evidence  that  communism  and  Chinese 
Influence  are  on  the  wane  in  Asia. 

The  News  refers  in  an  editorial  to  a 
recent  dispatch  from  Keyes  Beech,  Its 
correspondent  in  Asia,  reporting  that 
from  all  along  the  periphery  of  Red 
China  things  are  looking  up  for  our  side. 
Mr.  Beech  Ls  convinced  this  trend  could 
not  have  occurred  except  for  the  strong 
U.S.  stand  in  Vietnam. 

I  offer  the  editorial  for  the  Record  : 
GOOD  News  Proim  Asia 

Reading  significance  into  the  output  of 
Peking's  propaganda  mills  is  a  risky  enter- 
prise. Sec  of  State  Dean  Rusk  was  appro- 
priately wary  in  weighing  the  hmt  from 
Bed  China  that  it  would  not  intervene  di- 
rectly in  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

But  if  the  editorial  in  the  official  Peo- 
ple's Dally  of  Peking  meant  what  it  said, 
another  piece  of  good  news  can  be  added 
to  the  others  coming  out  of  Asia.  The 
editorial  said  that  Peking  would  continue 
to  give  support  to  the  North  Vietnamese, 
but  added  that  "people  should  and  can 
rely  only  on  themselves  to  make  revolution 
and  wage  people's  war  in  their  own  coun- 
try, since  these  are  their  own  affairs." 

"Hie  implication  seems  clear  enough: 
The  Red  Chinese  are   willing  to   fight  the 


war  in  Viet  Nam  down  to  the  last  Viet- 
namese. But  as  long  as  It's  a  "revolution" 
and  not  an  attack  on  China  itself,  encour- 
agement and  tools  are  all  the  Vietnamese 
will  get  from  China. 

Coming  as  it  does  after  the  U.S.  attacks 
on  oil  dumps  near  the  heart  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  the  statement  tends  to  reduce 
the  fears  that  heavier  American  commit- 
ments In  the  area  would  bring  China  into 
the  war.  And  while  we  hope  such  reassur- 
ance will  not  contribute  to  needless  Amer- 
ican escalation  of  the  war,  it  adds  to  the 
growing  evidence  that  communism  and  Chi- 
nese influence  have  passed  their  peak  and 
are  on  the  wane  in  Asia. 

Our  correspondent  Keyes  Beech,  report- 
ing from  Thailand,  rounded  up  the  case 
for  such  a  belief  on  Monday.  He  cited  the 
turnabout  in  Indonesia  from  a  pro-Com- 
munist to  an  anti-Communist  stance,  the 
ousting  of  a  pro-Communist  foreign  min- 
ister in  Pakistan  and  a  growing  disenchant- 
ment with  Communist  ideas  and  power  else- 
where in  Asia. 

A  seasoned  observer  of  the  Asian  scene, 
Beech  Is  not  given  to  wishful  thinking.  He 
has  In  the  past  filed  copy  from  his  beat  that 
fairly  dripi>ed  gloom.  Now  he  says  that 
"from  Korea  to  Karachi,  all  along  the  sprawl- 
ing periphery  of  Red  China,  things  are  look- 
ing up  for  our  side." 

The  turnaround  could  not  have  occurred, 
Beech  believes,  except  for  the  United  States' 
strong  stand  In  Viet  Nam,  for  it  Is  the  pres- 
ence of  American  power  there  that  is  giving 
the  Asian  nations  the  courage  to  develop  in 
their  own  way  and  not  Red  China's  way. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  long  road  ahead  In 
Asia  before  true  stability  can  be  attained. 
But  the  word  out  of  Asia's  capitaLs — now 
including  the  word  out  ti  Peking — is  more 
encouraging  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 


Herschel  Newsom's  War  on  Hunger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  Ln  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  excellent 
article  describing  one  Hoosier's  personal 
war  on  hunger  in  the  world. 

That  man  is  Herschel  Newsom,  master 
of  the  National  Grange ;  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  World  Food  Crisis,  and 
trustee  of  the  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Foundation. 

Mr.  Newsom.  who  comes  from  the  rich 
farmlands  of  Bartholomew  County  in 
Indiana,  has  brought  with  him  to  Wash- 
ington that  particular  wit  and  wisdom  of 
the  Hoosier  farmer. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  Mr.  Newsom 's 
outstanding  work  in  the  effort  to  erase 
starvation  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  I  am  pleased  to  submit  Mr.  Newsom's 
commentary  on  the  war  on  hunger  as 
it  appeared  in  the  July  7,  1966  edition  of 
the  Columbus  Evening  Republican: 
Swords  Into  Plowshares:  Newsom's  War 

ON  HtTNGEB 

(By  John  Rutherford) 

A  former  Bartholomew  county  farmer  who 
now  lives  In  Washington.  D.C.,  is  the  lead»r 
of  a  movement  aimed  at  marshaling  forces 
for  au  International  "war  on  hunger." 

"We  live  today  In  a  world  of  strange  and 


baffling  paradoxes,"  says  Herschel  Newsom, 
who  left  the  Azalla  community  where  he  still 
owns  land  to  become  master  of  the  National 
Grange. 

"We  know  more  about  how  to  produce  and 
prepare  high-quality  food  for  maximum  nu- 
tritional value  than  at  any  other  time  In 
history;  yet  we  have  the  bleak  prospect  that 
many  pe<.iple  will  starve  to  death  this  year. 
and  the  prospects  for  adequate  diet  for  the 
rapidly  expanding  population  will  become 
increasiiifily  dim," 

Since  Dec,  9,  Mr.  Newsom  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  World  Food 
Crisis,  formed  that  day  to  spearhead  eflorts 
to  stump  out  starvation. 

Subsequently,  he  has  conferred  with  US. 
and  .'isian  officials  over  an  Indian  food  crisis; 
testified  before  congressional  committees; 
conferred  with  British  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson,  and  met  with  President  Johnson's 
assiEt.ants  to  give  them  hi«  views. 

A   BVSY    MAN 

He  also  is  president  of  International  Fed- 
eration of  Agricultural  Producers  and  a 
trustee  of  the  American  Freedom-From- 
Hunger  foundation. 

In  testimony  before  a  U.S.  House  commit- 
tee studying  problems  of  world  hunger  and 
appropriate  U.S.  response,  l^Ir.  Newsom  ex- 
plained his  views  at  length. 

"The  United  SUtes,"  he  said,  "cannot 
forever  exist  in  alliance  with  its  friendly  and 
fifJluent  International  neighbors  as  an  island 
of  abundance  in  a  sea  of  despair.  The  very 
survival  of  our  much  heralded  and  highly 
valued  Western  civilization  and  the  validity 
of  the  professions  of  Christian  culture  are 
dependent  upon  our  ability  to  successfully 
meet  the  challenge  of  world  hunger." 

His  solution: 

"Since  cur  objective  is  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  world  In  which  there  is  security 
for  political  systems  and  persons,  where  the 
differentiation  between  the  hungry  and  the 
well-fed  is  eliminated,  where  the  fear  of 
pestilence  and  death  Is  removed  from  the 
weak  and  strong  alike,  where  famine  stalks 
his  prey  with  devastating  effects  no  more, 
indeed,  where  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall 
lie  down  together  and  men  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks— then  we  must  mobilize  the 
total  productive  resources  of  the  developing 
and  food-deficit  areas  of  the  world  simul- 
taneously with  an  expansion  of  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  United  States." 

LACK    PROGRAM 

He  says  that  in  the  Western  nations,  the 
best  techniques  of  food  distribution  have 
been  developed  in  all  history  "yet  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  world  is  hungry  simply  be- 
cause there  exists  no  marketing  and  trans- 
portation organization  adequate  to  move 
foodstuffs  into  the  food-deficit  areas." 

He  said  nations  with  a  long-time  record  of 
surplus  production  in  agricultural  commodi- 
ties have  slipped  behind  the  Iron  and  Bam- 
boo curtains  and  for  the  foreseeable  future 
have  become  food  deficit  areas  and  "the  block 
over  which  they  stumbled  was  agriculture," 

"Today."  he  says,  "the  great  subcontinent 
of  India  Is  in  political  distress  and  threatens 
to  )ae  pushed  into  the  Communist  orbit  along 
with  all  of  southeast  Asia  because  of  the 
political  problems  that  come  from  hungry 
people." 

Turning  to  Scripture,  Mr.  Newsom  re- 
marked; 

"Thus,  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  is  verified  when  he  said.  "And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  when  they  shall  be 
be  hungry,  they  shaU  fret  themselves,  and 
curse  their  king  and  their  God' — Isaiah  8:21," 

NOT    ENOUGH 

Mr,  Newsom  notes  that  the  U.S.  has  had 
a  food-for-peace  program  for  the  past  dec- 
ade and  while  It  has  done  much  good  it  has 
not  been  enough. 
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"Food  relief  and  production  problem*  ar» 
so  Tast,"  be  aaya  on  this  point,  "tb&t  tba 
United  State*  should  not  presume  to  meet 
these  obligations  alone.  The  fact  that  they 
would  become  permanent  objects  of  our 
charity  U  not  so  disturbing  as  the  fact  of 
their  failure  to  develop  their  own  agrlc\il- 
ture  and.  consequently,  their  own  economy." 

How  would  all  this  affect  American  agri- 
culture? 

"The  prosperity  of  American  agriculture 
does  not,  and  must  not  depend  on  the  ex-° 
panslon  of  relief  markets,  but  rather  on  the 
development  of  commercial  markets  in  the 
rest  of  the    world,"  says  iii.  Newsom. 

He  does  not  want  the  war-on-hunger,  food- 
for-freedom  or  similar  slogans  to  be  an  ex- 
cuse for  removing  all  U.S.  government  farm 
programs. 

"Programs  to  remove  the  restraints  on  our 
production  and  to  transfer  the  costs  of  the 
agricultural  programs  to  relief  programs 
would  serve  only  to  reduce  the  Income  of 
American  farmers  and  to  seriously  Impair 
the  opportunities  which  may  be  developing 
In  the  emerging  nations  for  their  agriculture 
to  bec<Hne  a  viable  part  of  a  growing  and 
proeperoxis  economy."  he  said. 

Mr.  Newsom  outlines  a  3-step  priority 
program: 

1.  "Our  first  priority  Is  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  any  mass  starvation  In  any  coun- 
try of  the  world." 

2.  "Another  priority  must  be  in  the  devel- 
opment of  commercial  markets." 

3.  "A  third  priority  must  be  development 
of  the  agricultural  production  In  the  less- 
dereloped  countries,  for  use  by  such  coun- 
tries." 

"A  major  opportunity  for  multi-lateraJ  ac- 
tion," he  said,  "Is  offered  In  the  development 
and  administration  of  programs  to  Improve 
nutrition  for  children,  reduce  Illiteracy,  im- 
prove per-acre  production  of  essential  crops, 
provide  for  long-term  credit  and  low-lntereet 
loajvs,  finance  and  staff  regional  research  fa- 
cilities, develop  transportation,  storage  and 
marketing  facilities,  and  so  forth.  The 
scientific  and  technical  know-how  of  the 
developed  countries  must  be  fully  utilized  In 
these  programs  and.  In  the  meantime,  the 
necessary  dietary  supplements  and  additional 
food  supplies  should  be  made  available  .  .  ." 

Speaking  as  president  of  the  International 
food  producers  as.3oclatlon.  he  said : 

"We  believe  that  the  time  Is  at  hand  when 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  piecemeal  and 
uncoordinated  application  of  the  productive 
resources  of  the  develoi>ed  world  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  commitments  of  resources 
which  will  be  required  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  we  are  considering  here  today. 
With  all  due  respect  for  the  pronouncement 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  ap{>eals  of  Pop>e  Paul,  the  state- 
ments of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
other  International  bodies,  the  fact  rero.ains 
that  we  simply  are  not  marshaling  our  forces 
In  any  unified  way  to  solve  these  trenmendous 
problems." 

He  issues  this  call : 

"For  attainment  of  our  ultimate  objective, 
we  must  advance  all  of  our  forces  for  victory 
on  a  total  front.  Great  salients  of  unre- 
solved areas  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain. 
If  the  overall  goals  of  food  production  and 
nutrition  are  to  be  accomplished." 

Mr.  Newsom  sums  up  his  concern  In  the 
following  words : 

"We  Ivaaw  more  about  nutrition  for  botli 
humans  and  animals  than  ever  before  .  .  . 
yet  two-thirds  of  the  world  suffers  from  mal- 
nutrition, and  In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
over  hate  the  babies  bom  die  before  they 
reach  school  age  because  of  Ingrowing  crops 
by  the  vise  of  herbicides  for  weed  control. 
yet  much  of  the  productive  land  of  the  world 
Is  unusable  because  of  the  rank  growth  of 
vegetation  choking  our  food. 

"We  know  how  to  protect  our  crop*. 

"Wa  know  much  about  protecting  our 
growing  and  stored  food  from  Insect*.    Yet 


ttie  food  productive  capacity  of  the  develop- 
ing wcwld  Is  severely  limited  by  plagues  of 
food -destroying  worms  and  Insects. 

"We  know  how  to  protect  our  stored  grain 
froca  damage  due  to  weather  and  atmospheric 
conditions,  yet  the  lack  of  storage  capacity 
which  can  accomplish  these  5.0016  objectives 
In  the  food-deficit  areas  la  a  major  factor 
In  the  lack  of  food  where  It  Is  needed. 

•We  know  how  to  protect  stored  food  from 
rodents,  yet  we  read  with  dismay  that  in 
the  hungriest  nation  of  the  world — India — 
half  of  the  food  ^owa  Is  either  destroyed  or 
made  unfit  for  human  consumption  by  losses 
due  to  rodents. 

■We  kno'*  how  to  educate  yet  the  world  Is 
UUierate. 

■We  know  how  to  control  population,  but 
population  continues  to  expand  at  an  ex- 
plosive rate. 

•  We  know  how  to  control  disease,  but  dis- 
ease is  rampant." 

■In  .short,  we  know  how  to  feed  the  world 
.  .  .  ( yet )  .  .  .  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
AfKXalypse — j>estllence,  war.  famine  and 
death — continue  to  stj.ik  the  world.  Al- 
though they  may  emerge  at  different  times 
from  different  doors,  they  come  from  the 
same  ij.wn  " 


Hon.  Wood  T.  Brookshke  and  Hon. 
Louis  Morgan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

m  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  Include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  concerning  the  suc- 
ce.s.se.s  of  Mr.  T.  Brook.shire  and  his  fam- 
ily and  Mr.  Louis  Morgan.  I  know  these 
people  well.  I  .sub.scribe  wholly  to  this 
editorial  which  appeared  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, July  13.  1966,  In  the  Longview 
Daily  News: 

I  Prom  the  I/:>n(!rview  Dally  News, 

July  13.  1966) 

Their  Dreams  Cams  Trttb 

Any  city  In  East  Texas  would  be  excited 
over  the  proepects  of  securing  a  new  indus- 
try with  130  to  140  full-time  employees  and 
25  to  35  p;vrt-tlme  workers. 

We  have  the  equiv.i.lent  of  such  an  Indus- 
try in  the  four  Brook&hire  Food  Stores,  which 
represent  an  investment  of  well  over  $1,- 
250.000. 

They  are  here  bemuse  of  the  vision,  cour- 
age and  f.aith  of  a  man  who  has  built  the 
largest  Independent  busino&s  organization  of 
its  kind  In  E.\st  Texas. 

Wood  T.  Brooicshlre.  whom  we  are  privi- 
leged to  have  had  as  a  friend  nearly  38  years. 
Is  one  of  the  most  successful  businessmen 
in  Texas  and  a  legendary  figure  in  the  food 
and  merchandising  fields.  His  manifold 
achievements  cannot  be  ascribed  to  luck. 
They  are  the  end  result  of  ambition,  desire, 
drive,  determination,  perseverance,  ability 
and  abiding  faith.  Ooupled  with  these  at- 
tributes Is  an  innate  high  quality  of  leader- 
ship that  automatically  springs  from  a  quick, 
sharp  and  perceptive  mind. 

A  fine.  Christian  man  himself.  Wood  Brook- 
shire  always  has  been  able  to  surround  him- 
self with  capable  and  dedicated  people.  He 
has  Imbued  scores  of  young  men  with  the 
desire  to  work  hard  and  accomplish  worth- 
while things.  His  honor  and  Integrity  have 
made  a  profound  Influence  on  hiindreds  who 
have  worked  for  and  with  him.  His  pwllcy 
of  fair  dealing  has  been  one  of  the  keystone* 
of  his  monumental  success. 


Love  of  people  comes  naturally  to  him. 
We  observed  an  example  of  this  Tuesday  at 
the  opening  of  his  new  store.  A  woman 
came  In  with  two  hsindsome  twin  baby  boys. 
He  stepped  over  and  spoke  to  her  and  con- 
gratulated her  on  her  two  fine  sons.  After  she 
had  started  shopping,  he  told  one  of  his 
associates  to  be  on  the  lookout  when  she 
came  to  a  checkout  counter,  and  to  notify 
her  that  all  of  the  Items  she  had  selected 
were  to  be  with  his  compliments. 

It  was  in  1926  that  Wood  Brookshire  en- 
tered the  grocery  business  in  Lufkln  with 
his  brothers.  He  moved  to  Tyler  in  1928  to 
open  the  third  store  for  Brookshire  Brothers. 
Ten  years  later,  he  acquired  the  company's 
three  Tyler  stores.  He  now  heads  23  super- 
markets in  Eiist  Texas  and  Shrevesport.  We 
predict  there  will  be  many  more. 

The  Brookshire  operation  Is  owned  by  our 
longtime  friend  and  his  two  sons,  Bruce 
Brookshire,  executive  vice  president,  and 
S.  W.  Brookshire,  vice  president  and  north 
district  manager.  Serving  as  vice  president 
and  manager  of  the  eastern  district  Is  Zack 
Nutt.  who  has  been  with  the  company  many 
years.  This  trio  will  play  an  Important  role 
in  the  continued  growth  In  the  Brookshire 
organizations.  They  have  accepted  whole- 
heartedly the  responsibilities  placed  upon 
them  and  are  performing  admirably. 

While  it  is  not  our  pleasure  to  have  known 
Louis  Morgan  as  long  as  we  have  known 
Wood  Brookshire,  we  have  observed  with 
great  admiration  the  pride  and  progresslse 
spirit  that  he  has  manifested  since  com- 
ing here  15  years  ago.  He  has  given  Long- 
view  three  modem  drug  stores  of  which  any 
city  in  East  Texas  would  be  proud,  and  his 
new  location  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  in  the  metropolitan  centers  of  the 
nation. 

Wood  Brookshire  and  Louis  Morgan  have 
a  kindred  spirit,  and  It  Is  not  by  happen- 
stance that  they  have  adjoining  stores  in 
three  Brookshire  Centers  here.  They  believe 
in  progress — and  they  believe  In  East  Texas! 

We  feel  we  bespeak  the  sentiment  of  :itl- 
zenry  of  Longview  and  this  area  when  we  say 
to  these  two  fine  businessmen  we  are  proud 
of  theni,  and  offer  our  warmest  congratula- 
tions for  another  big  accomplishment  on 
their  part. 

Let  us  hope  that  what  they  have  done  will 
serve  as  an  Incentive  to  others  In  this  area 
to  make  the  most  of  the  opportiuiities  that 
abound  herel 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
who  this  week  have  risen  to  expi'ess  their 
renewed  sense  of  obligation  to  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly if  any  principle  is  basic  to  America 
it  is  that  the  people  of  every  nation  must 
be  able  to  freely  determine  their  own 
destiny  without  coercion  from  outside 
powers.  Where  they  are  not,  then  Amer- 
ica must  help,  through  efforts  .such  as 
those  made  in  Congress  this  week,  to 
maintain  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  op- 
pressed peoples. 

We  know,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  other  captive  nations  in  the 
world  besides  those  in  Eastern  Europe 
where  the  Soviet  Union's  power  stands 
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as  an  ever-vigilant  guard  against  mean- 
ingful self-determination.  Countries 
such  as  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa, 
where  a  small  white  minority  refu-ses  po- 
litical and  economic  freedom  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nation, 
can  just  as  rightly  be  called  captive  na- 
tions and.  as  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York  has  shown  in  his  recent  trip,  even 
in  these  countries  America  can  fuiiction 
as  a  symbol  and  hope  for  a  better,  freer 
life.  If  Ameiica  is  to  fulfill  her  ti'ue 
"manifest  destiiiy"  it  will  be  by  ever 
raising  her  voice  to  salute  fieedom  and 
to  encoui-age  those  who  would  create  na- 
tions where  the  rights  of  the  individual 
would  be  free  from  government  coercion, 
where  the  will  of  the  majority  would  be 
able  to  determine  the  political  direction 
of  the  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  dedication  to  freedom 
and  self-determination  expressed  in  Con- 
gress this  week  gives  me  renewed  hope 
that  we  will  move  this  session  to  end 
the  last  vestige  of  outside  rule  in  our 
country  and  approve  meaningful  liome 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Disability:  A  National  Health  Problem  as 
Seen  From  Capitol  Hill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday.  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

DlS.^DILITV  :     .\    N.\TION.fL    Hr.^LTH    PROBLEM    AS 

Seen  From  Capitol  Hill 
(Remarks  of  US.  Representative  John  E. 
FocARTY.  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Rhode  Lslnnd.  at  Georgetown  University 
symposium.  Washington.  DC  ,  Thursday. 
June  9.  19661 

I  .accepted  with  pleasure  this  invitation  to 
apf>e.itr  iiere  t<finight.  because  I  welcome  every 
opportunity  to  participate  in  an  activity 
Whose  alms  Is  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  This  seminar  today  is  such 
an  .activity. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  this  eve- 
ning on  disability,  a  subject  that  is  of  as 
much  concern  to  me  as  a  legislator  as  It  is  to 
you  as  physicians  and  health  workers,  al- 
thotigh  from  a  somewliat  different  point  of 
Mew. 

Health  matters  have  tradition.Uly  t)een  a 
great  concern  of  law  as  well  a,s  of  medicine. 
The  history  of  health  legislation  is  almost  as 
old  as  the  history  of  lawmaking  itself  in  this 
country.  Let  me  go  back  for  Just  a  moment 
to  these  earliest  efforts  on  the  part  of  gov- 
erning bodies  to  halt  the  inroads  of  disease 
on  the  citizens  of  our  first  colonies.  Our  ear- 
liest health  Ktws  were  related  almost  exclu- 
sevely  to  the  spread  of  disease  through  travel, 
which  was  originally  of  special  importance 
In  maritime  traffic  and  more  recently  has  be- 
come important  in  air  traffic. 

In  Colonial  America,  the  earliest  quaran- 
tine restriction,  to  halt  the  spread  of  disease 
from  foreign  ships,  was  enacted  In  1647  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  against  ships 
arriving  from  B.orbados.  and  in  1700  the 
Province  of  Pemisylvania  enacted  legislation 


"to  prevent  sickly  vessels  coming  Into  the 
government." 

Although  the  original  legislative  health 
efforts  were  directed  specifically  against  com- 
municable diseasee  entering  by  sea,  gov- 
erning authorities  began  to  develop  broader 
health  concerns  as  early  as  1754  when  the 
Colonial  Government  of  New  Yoik  imposed 
a  tax  on  all  seamen  and  passengers  entering 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  with  these  ftinds 
provided  not  only  quarantine  hospital 
accommodatloiis  but  estiblished  the  first  city 
dispensaries  and  provided  financial  .-upport 
to  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquents. 

In  1798  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
now  the  principal  health  agency  of  our 
country,  was  created  as  a  Mtirine  Hospital 
Service  when  an  act  of  Congress  providing 
for  llie  relief  of  sick  and  injured  seamen  was 
signed  by  President  John  Adams.  Propon- 
ents of  the  Act  were  not  concerned  with 
the  humanitarian  consideration^  alone,  but 
argued  al.so  that  the  National  defense  de- 
m.anded  a  National  program  of  direct  medical 
and  hospital  care  for  seamen,  since  the  mer- 
ch.ant  fleet  had  always  been  a  major  ele- 
ment  of   the   Nation's   naval   defense. 

In  the  more  than  a  century  ana  a  half 
which  followed  these  pieces  of  legi-slalion. 
Congress  has  often  demonstrated  its  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  This  interest  is  based  upon  a 
conviction  that  a  healthy  nation  is  a  pro- 
ductive nation  and  that  a  general  slate  of 
National  health  is  an  economic  asset  and  an 
essential  component  of  defense  even  Lf  there 
were  no  human  issues  Involved.  This  Con- 
gressional concern  has  been  reflected  in  such 
laws  as  these: 

Legislation  to  control  a  third  "killer"  di- 
sease was  enacted  In  1833  as  the  result  of  a 
widespread  outbreak  of  cholera,  and  author- 
ized the  use  of  revenue  cutters  In  enforcing 
quarantine  laws  of  States  and  cities. 

The  world-wide  pandemic  of  influenza  in 
1918  stimulated  Congress  to  appropriate  one 
imllion  dollars  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  use  in  suppression  of  influenza  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  20's.  the  Veterans 
Bureau,  later  to  become  the  Veterans  Ad-  ' 
rmnistration.  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs were  both  established  by  law. 

And  so  it  has  gone,  with  each  decade 
bringing  new  laws  relating  to  health  and 
disease  control. 

A  new  dimension  of  health  concern  began 
with  the  National  Health  Survey  of  1935,  the 
first  definitive  survey  of  health  to  determine 
the  relationship  of  disease  and  certain  en- 
vironmental fiictors  such  as  Income,  educa- 
tion, and  housing  conditions.  This  survey 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  informa- 
tion that  foimed  a  basis  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  action  directed  toward  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  the  chronic  as  well  as 
the  communicable  diseases,  and  stimulated 
the  development  of  programs  aimed  at  the 
bettering  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
among  the  deprived  of  our  Nation. 

Beginning  with  the  impact  of  the  findings 
of  the  first  National  Health  Survey,  and 
given  additional  impetus  from  World  War 
II.  there  h.as  been  a  gradual  but  substantial 
shift  of  legislative  perspective  in  regard  to 
health.  This  has  evolved  as  a  response  to 
the  changing  health  needs  of  a  changing 
society.  That  our  society  has  changed,  few 
persons  would  argue. 

For  example,  while  by  no  means  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  health  picture,  the 
communicable  diseases  and  the  sanitation 
problems  incident  to  these  no  longer  have 
a  dominant  claim  on  either  medical  or  legis- 
lative attention.  Just  as  our  society  has 
changed  greatly  In  the  past  30  years,  so  it 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  change,  at  least 
Into  the  foreseeable  future.  A  glance  at  the 
population  figures  reveals  one  very  basic 
factor:  we  are  becoming  a  Nation  of  the 
very  yoimg  and  the  very  old.    We  have  in- 


creased our  life  expectancy  to  span  the 
decades  In  which  chronic  diseases  are  in- 
creasingly common  and  their  crippling  effects 
more  disabling. 

We  have  managed  to  control  the  great  kill- 
ers of  the  past— yellow  fever,  sm.-illpox.  chol- 
era— but  we  have  cre.-ited  new  killers  and 
cripplers  to  take  their  place  Heart  disease 
cancer,  and  stroke  claim  over  a  million  lives 
ever>'  year  and  disable  many  more  Vehicles 
with  liiUtl  highway  specd.=  cause  mass  crip- 
pling in  the  youth  of  our  land  We  have 
acquired  great  technological  skill,  but  with 
it  a  longer  life  span  in  which  to  develop  so- 
cial and  economic  hardships  in  the  so-called 
"golden  years". 

We  have,  in  short,  set  the  stage  for  dis- 
ability. For  nearly  a  century  we  have  col- 
lected statl.-itics  on  mortality.  Only  in  re- 
cent years  have  we  really  begun  to  realize 
the  vast  implications — of  chronic  and  malig- 
nant diseases,  of  injuries  and  old  age — for 
those  who  do  not  appear  on  our  mortality 
tables  because  they  are  not  yet  dead. 

What  are  some  of  these  implications?  In 
the  three  great  killer  di.seases  I  have  Just 
mentioned — heart  disease.  cancer,  and 
stroke — death  itself  is  not  the  only  tragedy. 
If  those  individuals  we  have  listed  In  the 
statistical  tables  as  "survivors"  are  merely 
snatched  from  the  Jaws  of  death  to  become 
doomed  to  a  bedfast  existence  at  home  or  in 
the  back  wards  of  public  InstitutlonE  then 
the  advances  merit  only  limited  praise. 
There  is  abundant  evidence,  however,  that 
disability  no  longer  need  be  accepted  as 
the  natural  and  inevitable  aftermath  of  can- 
cer surgery,  or  heart  disease,  or  stroke,  or 
old  age;  evidence  that  disability  can  be  pre- 
vented or  minimized:  evidence  that  knowl- 
edge already  available  could  be  more  fully 
utilized  to  offer  useful  and  productive  years 
to  be  Ii"ed  In  dignity  by  millions  of  chroni- 
cally ill  and  aged  persons. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  that  area  of 
medical  care  known  as  medical  rehabilita- 
tion. For  in  this  portion  of  comprehensive 
health  care  lies  our  conception  of  medical 
science  as  a  tool  for  health,  rather  than  lim- 
iting it  to  the  bare  provision  of  basic  bodilv 
survival.  We  have  in  the  past  directed  our 
major  medical  and  legislative  efforts  toward 
those  activities — from  inimunization  to  or- 
gan transplant — designed  to  prevent  death. 
But  we  have  an  additional  obligation  to  those 
whom  we  have  rescued — we  must  insure  that 
that  life  is  worth  living.  We  must  do  more 
than  substitute  one  tragedy  for  another. 
And  this  Is  where  medical  rehabilitation 
comes  into  focus. 

The  respect  I  have  for  those  who  cultivate 
the  fields  of  rehabilitation  is  profound  I 
have  come  to  know  many  of  these  workers 
well.  Through  the  work  of  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  which  I  have  chaired 
for  several  years,  I  too  have  endeavored  to 
serve  the  disabled  people  of  this  country. 
In  these  years  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  national  prob- 
lem posed  by  disability  and  an  awareness  of 
the  obstacles  to  delivery  of  medical  reha- 
bilitation services  to  those  who  need  and 
could  benefit  from  them.  I  have  come  to 
understand  that  medical  rehabilitation,  or 
disability  control,  or  whatever  you  choose 
toT;all  It.  has  vast  potentials,  not  only  in 
restoring  the  disabled  to  a  high  level  of  in- 
dependence, but  in  preventing  disability  from 
developing. 

Those  of  you  here  today  are  demonstrat- 
ing by  your  presence  at  this  seminar  on  the 
management  of  the  chronic  disease  patient 
your  concern  for  better  care  of  'his  segment 
of  the  poplation.  You  and  yo^r  counterparts 
in  other  sessions  of  his  type  are  seeking  to 
expand  the  horizons  of  medical  cr.-e  for  this 
neglected  group  You  are  denying,  in  effect, 
the  validity  of  medical  attitudes  which  claim 
that  nothing  can  be  done  for  those  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  afflicted  with  chronic  dis- 
eases and  old  age.     Tou  are  attempting  to 
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find  aolutlona  to  the  common  problems  U' 
■oclated  with  disability.  We  have  learned 
b7  now  that  shutting  the  disabled  out  ol 
Bight  accomplishes  nothing.  We  can  never 
build  enough  custodial  "boxes"  even  lor  this. 
And  we  should  not  try. 

In  the  process  of  gathering  Information 
relative  to  disability  and  to  the  need  for  re- 
habilitative services  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  have  come  to  view  rehabilitation  in  its 
broadest  sense — health  care  concerned  with 
preventing  disability  and  maintaining  func- 
tion, as  well  as  restorative  services  to  those 
with  existing  Impairments — as  the  window 
on  the  future.  I  am  convinced  that  health 
measures  enacted  by  Congress  and  health 
services  provided  by  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  must  all  take  Into  ac- 
count the  chronlcity  of  many  illnesses  and 
conditions.  In  our  flght  for  life-saving  tech- 
niques, let  us  make  sure  that  it  Is  really 
the  whole  life  we  are  saying.  Let  us  philos- 
ophy be  based  on  reality,  and  let  our  goals 
be  based  on  a  belief  In  the  true  worth  of 
man. 

Workers  in  public  health  know  that  when 
large  numbers  of  people  need  health  services 
which  in  the  usual  course  of  events  they  do 
not  receive,  then  It  becomes  a  public  health 
problem.  When  such  a  need  is  widespread. 
then  it  becomes  also  a  national  problem  and 
of  concern  to  legislative  authorities.  That 
there  has  been  legislative  recognition  of  such 
national  health  problems  is  evident  In  such 
laws  as  the  following: 

The  Community  Health  Services  and  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1941,  which  provides  for  demon- 
strations of  new  methods  of  providing  com- 
munity health  services,  including  a  variety 
of  rehabilitation  services. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963  and  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1964  are  both  designed  to  increase 
professional  health  manpower,  for  without 
sufficient  personnel  to  provide  health  services, 
the  most  desirable  and  effective  medical  pro- 
gram falls  short  of  its  goal. 

The  Heart  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Anvendmenta  of  1965  which  assigns  resp>on- 
■iblllty  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  en- 
couraging and  assisting  the  establishment  of 
regional  cooperative  arrangements  among 
medical  schools,  research  institutions  and 
hospitals,  designed  to  forge  a  closer  link  be- 
tween the  centers  of  scientific  and  academic 
medicine  on  the  one  hand,  and  community 
health  services  on  the  other.  This  legislation 
specifies  that  this  forthright  program  must 
not  Interfere  with  present  patterns  of  patient 
care  and  professional  practice,  but  It  is  none- 
theless a  revolutionary  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  designed  to  develop  and  disseminate 
medical  knowledge  of  treatment  techniques 
through  cooperative  efforts  of  medical  re- 
sources In  the  community. 

Nowhere  in  the  legislation,  or  In  the  tes- 
timony in  Its  support  before  the  Con^es- 
sloal  committees,  will  you  find  a  blueprint 
for  this  program — because  there  Is  no  Fed- 
eral blueprint  and  It  Is  not  Intended  that 
there  should  be  one.  The  pattern  of  grants- 
in-aid.  alreftdy  so  well  established  and  so 
successful  In  the  support  of  medical  research, 
wlU  also  b«  followed  In  this  new  program. 
These  grants  will  b«  made  in  response  to 
local  Initiative,  to  faclUtate  local  planning, 
and  to  assist  local  execution  of  the  plans. 
The  emphasis  of  this  program  is  clearly  on 
bringing  this  country's  proven  research  ca- 
pability— ••  reflected  In  the  medical  schools 
and  reaearch  hospitals — Into  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  medical  practice,  as  a  resource 
for  the  practitioner,  the  local  hospital,  and 
the  conrununlty  health  services  In  a  wide  geo- 
graphic area. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
which  provide  health  Insurance  benefits  to 
the  aged  and  Is  ix>pularly  known  as  "Medi- 
care "  This  legislative  package  evolved  out 
of  a  recognition  that  It  is  one  thing  to  have 
improved  medical  service,  but  quite  another 


thing  to  pay  for  It  The  rapid  and  dramatic 
Increase  In  the  costs  of  hospital  care  and 
health  services  generally  Is  alarming.  It  Is 
alarming  because  It  means  that  despite  our 
general  prosperity  we  are  still  putting  some 
forms  of  medical  care  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  of  our  cltliiens.  This  Is  not  a  tolerable 
situation.  I  .am  not  contending  that  the 
charges  made  for  medical  services  are  ex- 
cessive in  relation  to  costs,  vt  in  relation  to 
value  but  merely  that  they  are  .still  too  often 
excessive  in  relation  to  ability  to  pay.  Fear 
of  the  doctor's  bill  or  the  hi>spital  bill  should 
not  be  the  factor  that  keeps  members  of  any 
economic  group  from  availing  themselves  of 
medical  care. 

There  is  another  a.spect  to  this  problem  of 
costs  wl^ich  disturbs  me.  This  Is  the  at- 
tempt to  extend  to  the  field  of  health  serv- 
ices and  medical  research  the  concept  of 
cost-benerU  economics  generated  by  our  de- 
fense and  space  technology.  Thes,*  ap- 
proaches .start  off  with  the  assumption  ""hat 
every  public  act  must  be  weighed  In  terms 
of  its  economic  rate  of  return.  This  Is  a  con- 
cept which  we  must  reject  out  of  hand.  It 
involves  a  principle  which  c.iiinot  be  ap- 
plied to  health. 

This  i.s  not  to  .'.ay  that  there  are  never 
economic  savings  as  a  direct  result  of  medical 
care  Certainly,  the  nearly  200.000  voca- 
tionally rehabilitated  persons  each  year  are 
returniner  to  the  lalXT  miirket  and  paying 
taxes  where  formerly  they  contributed  only 
to  the  cosrts  of  niPdical  care,  or  prevented  a 
family  member  from  being  employed.  But 
there  are  millions  of  citizens  with  no  em- 
ployment p<itentlal.  Those  over  40.  handi- 
capped and  uneducated  for  other  than 
manuU  t,u.k.=  :  tiiijse  with  deteriorating 
chronic  diseases,  those  past  retirement. 
What  of  the.se?  H  ,iw  do  we  me.%sure  the 
dollar  costs  to  society  of  not  providing  them 
with  necessary  health  services?  And  If  we 
could  do  this,  would  it  be  In  any  way  a  yard- 
stick of  the  htunan  values  Involved? 

There  will  be  new  advances  in  medical 
science  in  the  years  to  come,  and  there  will 
be  new  laws  relating  to  health.  Hopefully, 
breakthroughs  In  preventing  death  will  lead 
to  enriching  human  life  as  well,  and  emerg- 
ing legislation  will  consider  the  human  above 
the  economic  values  of  life.  Medicine  and 
law  have  been  partners  for  generations  In 
this  land  of  ours.  I  expect  this  to  continue 
Into  more  and  more  areas,  such  as  poverty — 
which  goes  hand  In  hand  with  disease  and 
disability — and  old  age — which  has  outlived 
the  kUler  diseases  of  youth  only  to  fall  heir 
to  the  chronic  diseases  In  later  years — and 
ignorance — which  prevents  the  delivery  of 
appropriate  health  services  to  all  who  need 
them. 

Only  then,  when  all  men  have  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  and  to  maintain  their 
highest  potentials,  may  we — the  health  pro- 
fessions and  the  lawmakers — rest  upon  our 
latirels  sectire  In  the  knowledge  that  we  havs 
done  our  Job  faithfully  and  completely. 


Open  and  Shot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  Nrw  ToajK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21.  1966 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  supports  the  recent  lib- 
eralization of  passport  rules  applying 
to  travel  to  Communlft  China  and  four 
other  countries.  It  Is  w^  the  Sun  sayi 
In  an  editorial,  to  have  the  United  State* 


moving    further    toward   on   open-door 
policy. 

We  scored  a  point  In  principle  by  an- 
nouncing the  relaxation  as  Red  China 
reportedly  was  shutting  Its  travel  doors 
even  more  tightly  because  of  domestic 
political  troubles,  the  newspaper  feels. 

Our  position  is  strengthened.  In  the 
Sun's  opinion,  by  the  examples  provided 
by  Red  China  and  by  Russia  in  canceling 
a  trip  by  its  athletes  to  this  counti-y  for 
a  United  States-Soviet  track  meet. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Open  .and  Siii-t 

In  principle,  the  United  Stales  scored  a 
point  by  announcing  a  further  liberalizing 
of  passpart  rules  applying  to  travel  to  Com- 
munist China  (along  with  Cuba,  North  Viet- 
nam. North  Korea  and  Albania)  Just  as  Com- 
munist China  was  reported  to  be  shutting  Us 
doors  to  foreigners  because  of  Its  domestic 
political  purge. 

Whether  the  rela.xing  of  our  State  De- 
partment's restrictions  will  result  In  a  larger 
niunber  of  Americans  going  to  Communist 
China  will  depend,  of  course,  on  whether 
China  win  open  its  doors.  Its  Internal 
troubles  are  serious  and  widespread,  as  we 
can  see  from  the  lengthy  discussion  of  them 
In  official  Red  Chinese  publications,  and  no 
one  can  be  sure  what  their  outcome  will  be. 

But  In  any  case  it  Is  well  to  have  the  United 
States  moving  further  toward  on  open  door 
policy.  The  examples  provided  by  Red  China, 
shutting  Its  doors  to  Americans,  and  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  shutting  Its  doors  to  its 
own  athletes  as  an  expression  of  political 
policy,  help  to  affirm  our  position. 


University  of  Miami  Caban  Doctors  Pro- 
gram Eulogizes  Antonio  Micocci 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  Inform  my  col- 
leagues of  a  unique  and  humanitarian 
program  being  conducted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  School  of  Medicine.  The 
imiverslty  Is  conducting  a  postgraduate 
program  on  basic  medical  sciences  for 
Cuban  dentists,  pharmacists,  and  veteri- 
narians In  order  to  enable  those  already 
skilled  professionals  who  were  forced  to 
flee  their  homeland  to  obtain  a  license 
and  practice  In  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of 
this  program  was  our  good  friend,  the 
late  Antonio  A.  Micocci.  staff  adviser  of 
the  Cuban  Refugee  Program.  'Tony'"' 
Micocci  gave  tirelessly  of  himself  to  these 
refugees  from  communism  and  they  rec- 
ognized his  efforts  by  dedicating  their 
"Memoir"  or  yearbook  to  him.  Upon 
learning  of  his  imtlmely  death,  they 
added  a  page  "In  Memorlam"  to  Tony 
Micocci.   A  translation  follows : 

In  Memoriam:   Awtonio  A.  Micocci 

"Many  thanks  for  whatever  you  can  do 
to  aslst  your  fellow  professionals  from  Cuba 
to  make  a  new  start  in  this  land  of  Freedom, 
they  have  paid  so  dearly  to  reach." ' 
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'  Paragraph  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Hlcoccl  to  a  Professional  Association  of 
North  Americans,  In  February.  1966. 


When  this  memoir  was  being  finished,  sad 
word  was  received  In  Miami  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Antonio  A.  Micocci,  Staff  Advisor  of  the 
Cuban  Refugee  Program. 

The  first  draft  of  this  memoir  was  given 
by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
Hayden  C.  Nicholson  at  the  closing  of  the 
course.  He  w.%s  surprised  to  find  out  that 
the  Memoir  was  dedicated   to  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremonies  Micocci  told 
us  how  glad  he  was  to  meet  the  Cuban  den- 
tists, pharmacists  and  veterinarians.  "I 
receive  great  satisfaction  from  filling  this 
position.  Tlie  talent  of  the  professional 
Cuban  should  be  carried  on  In  this  country 
and  returned  to  Cuba  when  it  becomes  free. 
I  regret  having  to  receive  compensation  for 
my  work.  I  would  like  to  be  In  conditions 
that  would  permit  me  to  donate  my  time 
and   effort  to  such  a  noble  cause." 

In  one  of  his  last  letters  he  asked  me  to 
Invite  a  Cuban  doctor  to  go  practice  in  a  small 
town  In  the  North;  "where  I  would  like  to 
live  when  I  retire".  He  could  not  see  his 
wishes  come  true. 

Rest  In  peace  Antonio  Micocci.  great  friend 
of  the  Cubans,  to  whom  he  always  referred 
as  '■v,e"  never  as  "you". 

Rafael  A.  Plnalver. 


Better  Air  Travel  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21, 1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sub<?om- 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  been  looking  Into  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  servicemen  travel- 
ing while  on  leave.  This  may  seem  a 
relatively  minor  matter  when  compared 
to  major  defense  money  bills  or  the  over- 
all posture  of  our  military  establishment, 
but  anyone  who  has  ever  traveled  whUe 
in  uniform  knows  that  it  can  present  dif- 
ficulties for  the  serviceman  and  his 
family. 

Tills  investigation  to  date  has  been  ex- 
tremely productive  and  is  a  superb  ex- 
ample of  how  a  great  deal  can  be  ac- 
complished without  fanfare  or  headlines. 
The  following  editorial  from  the  July 
27, 1966,  Issue  of  Air  Force  Times  lists  the 
results: 

Better  Air  Travel  Deal 

The  current  House  of  Representatives' 
study  into  travel  problems  of  servicemen  on 
leave  is  a  good  example  of  how  to  get  quick — 
and.  we  hope,  long-lasting— results  without 
writing  a  batch  of  new  laws. 

The  hearings,  conducted  by  Rep.  Richard 
ICHORD  (D.,  Mo.)  In  his  first  subcommittee 
chairmanship,  already  have  stimulated  ac- 
tion throughout  the  government  and  the 
American  airline  Industry.  The  beneficiary 
of  all  this  activity  is   the  serviceman. 

When  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
chairman  L.  Mendel  Ruters  announced  the 
Investigation,  we  frankly  were  skeptical. 
The  South  Carolina  lawmaker,  a  powerful 
man  In  the  military  realm,  has  no  control 
or  legislative  authority  over  the  airlines.  It 
was  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  do  much 
to  ease  the  plight  of  servicemen  forced  to 
wait  as  long  as  30  hours  to  get  a  seat  aboard 
an  airplane  (under  the  standby  50  percent 
fare  plan ) .  Now  we  all  can  see  what  Mr. 
RrvERs  was  getting  at,  and  we  can  clearly 
see  how  he  and  Mr.  Ichoro  are  going  to  get 
there. 

While  some  new  laws  are  likely  to  develop 
from  the  subcommittee  hearings,  beneficial 


developments  already  have  taken  place     For 
example : 

Defense  has  established  a  full-time  com- 
mittee to  Identify  the  problems  of  service- 
men traveling  on  leave  status.  This  group  Is 
trying  to  work  out  contracts  with  some  of 
the  airlines  to  send  extra  flights  to  and  from 
military  areas  during  peak  traffic  hours.  It 
also  Is  working  on  a  plan  whereby  large 
groups  of  trainees  can  gel  home  at  the  end  of 
the  training  course  aboard  chartered  planes, 
paying  the  considerably  cheaper  charwr  fare 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  given  lis 
approval  to  the  airlines'  getlins  topelher  to 
come  up  with  consistent,  nationwide  poli- 
cies for  standby  travel,  without  getting  the 
airlines  in  trouble  for  violating  the  antitrust 
laws.  CAB  has  told  the  airlines  to  frame 
plans  which  will  guarantee  that  military 
p;tssengeri.  won't  be  bumped  during  slops  en 
route. 

Several  airlines  already  have  agreed  to  sell 
confirmed,  reserved  seals  to  servicemen  at 
reduced  rules.  One  will  now  guarantee  that 
a  military  standby  passenger  will  get  a  re- 
served seat  on  the  next  flight  if  the  first 
flight  cant  accommodate  him. 

Another  program  triggered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  Operation  Combat  Leave,  which 
provides  military  planes  to  take  Vietnam- 
bound  men  home  on  leave  during  the  air- 
lines' strike. 

Defense  also  has  recommended  to  the 
CAB  and  the  Air  Transport  Association  that 
the  airlines  sell  50  percent  discount  tickets 
to  servicemen  for  specific,  reserved  seats  on 
days  other  than  the  heavily-traveled  Fridays 
and  Sundays.  The  airlines  are  Interested. 
The  more  than  100  flights  per  month  by 
Air  National  Guard  and  Reserve  planes  in 
support  of  Vietnam  operations  will  be  used 
to  carry  servicemen  on  leave.  Many  of  these 
planes  can  carry  as  many  as  100  passengers, 
so  the  number  of  seats  being  made  available 
soon  win  number  In  the  thousands  per 
month.  That's  progress  reeulting  from  some 
simple  snipping  of  red  tape. 

Defense  Is  examining  a  proposal  to  use 
dual  configuration  on  State  side  logistical 
flights.  In  other  words,  the  part  of  the 
plane  that  Isn't  filled  with  cargo  could  be 
filled  with  seats. 

Defense  also  is  considering  having  stag- 
gered release  dates  for  leave  purjKjees,  so 
that  more  servicemen  would  start  their  leaves 
around  mid-week  when  rides  are  most  avail- 
able. 

It's  also  a  good  bet  that  the  House  Armed 
Services  committee  will  soon  consider  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  commercial  airplane  rides 
to  all  servicemen  on  emergency  and  con- 
valeecent   leave   at   government  expense. 

The  airlines  themselves  have  not  yet  had 
their  day  In  court.  That  wUl  come  In  early 
August  when  the  hearings  resume. 

Meantime,  the  probe  so  far  has  had  a 
most  salutory  effect.  It  had  focused  the 
spotlight  on  (1)  some  things  that  shouldn't 
have  been  tolerated,  like  the  "humping"  of 
servicemen  In  remote  towns:  and  (2)  on 
things  that  both  the  airlines  and  Defense 
should  have  done  but  dldnt. 

Nice  going.  Messrs.  Ickord  and  Rivers,  for 
paving  the  way  to  a  better  air  travel  deal 
for  servicemen. 


Open  Letter  From  Chicago  to  Dixieland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  TUCK,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marics  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 


include  a  column  by  Paul  Harvey,  the 
celebrated  news  commentator,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  I>anville  Bee.  Danville.  Va.. 
July  19.  1966.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Har- 
vey extends  the  apologies  of  the  people 
of  Chicaso  and  other  areas,  to  ilie  Souti'. 
for  ihfir  cnMcism  of  the  South  and  for 
the  slandcrin,!  publicity  in  recard  to  ra- 
cial riots  in  that  area. 

We  of  the  South  imder.'^tand  thr  K(  uio 
race,  and  they  undcnstand  the  white 
race.  In  Virginia,  the  races  have  lived 
in  peace  and  harmony  for  more  than  300 
years.  We  can  continue  to  do  so  if  ihc-e 
lawless  demonstrators,  agitators,  and 
tioublemakers,  parading  under  the  cloak 
of  "nonviolence,"  can  be  kept  away  from 
that  area.  These  lawless  outbreaks  and 
law  violations  are  Inspired  by  the  Com- 
munists. These  flagitious  forces  swarm 
in  like  the  "locusts  of  Egypt"  whenever 
and  wherever  they  believe  they  can  fo- 
ment racial  discord  and  strife,  and  In- 
cite to  riot. 

Paul  Harvey  has  requested  the  ."Sym- 
pathy and  the  help  of  the  .southern 
people.  I  would  suggest  first,  the  defeat 
of  the  present  so-called  civil  rights  bill. 
H.R.  14765,  and  the  repeal  of  those  other 
vicious,  spurious,  unconstitutional  pieces 
0/  legislation  passed  In  the  immediate 
preceding  Congresses  which.  Instead  of 
suppressing  racial  strife  and  discord, 
have  served  to  acerbate  the  same 

The  excellent  letter  of  Paul  Harvey  is 
as  follows: 

O.^KN  Letter  F^om  Chicago  Is  Addressed  to 

Dixieland 

(By  Paul  Harvey  I 

Dear  Dixie:  Can  you  possibly  find  it  in 
your  heart  to  accept  our  sincere  apology? 
When  there  was  race  rioting  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkan.s;is.  we  were  convinced  that  the  cau.se 
was  callousness.  Our  public  ofBcl.-Us  and  our 
press  In  Chicago  InsUted  that  the  only  two 
roa-sons  for  Negro  restiveness  were  yotir 
se+rregated  schools  and  your  stubborn  gover- 
nor. We  In  Chicago,  with  integrated  schools 
and  a  very  liberal  governor  are  now  writhing 
In  the  agony  of  race  rioting.  And  as  we  seek 
to  set  our  house  In  order,  we  hope  your  head- 
lines will  be  kinder  to  \is  than  ours  were 
to  you. 

And  when  a  Mississippi  Negro  boy  was 
found  drowned,  we  in  Chicago  called  this  the 
"Inevitable  result  of  a  white-supremacy  tra- 
dition." Now  a  Negro  girl,  14  and  pregnant, 
has  been  shot  to  death  on  the  front  porch 
of  her  own  home  In  Chicago — and  we  are 
confused  and  ashamed — and  frightened 

What  are  we  doing  wrong  that  has  made 
eight  square  miles  of  our  city  a  battleground? 
Help  us.  If  you  can  find  It  In  your  own  hurt 
heart  to  help. 

And  Alabama,  when  your  state  pollc.e  were 
photographed  subduing  rioters  with  night 
sticks,  Chicago's  bold-face  front  pages  con- 
demned you  for  "Indefensible  brutality." 
Now  Illinois  State  Police  have  resorted  to 
armored  cars  and  cracking  skulls  and  shoot- 
ing to  klU  .  .  . 

"if our  governor  has  alleged  that  "Commu- 
nists are  fomenting  this  strife."    We  scoffed. 

Now  13  Negroes  on  Chicago's  West  Side 
have  been  charged  with  "plotting  treason." 
We  are  sweeping  admittedly  Communist  lit- 
erature from  our  littered  streets. 

Forgive  us  for  not  knowing  what  we  were 
talking  about. 

Georgia:  When  you  were  photographed  In 
the  act  of  turning  back  crowds  of  marching 
children — we  could  not  control  ourselves. 
"The  very  idea,"  the  Chicago  press  editorial- 
ized, "that  youngsters  should  be  considered  a 
menace  sufficient  to  Justify  the  use  of  t^ar 
gas!" 
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Now.  In  our  own  asphalt  Jungle,  we  have 
seen  Negro  youngsters  oX  B,  10.  11 — advance 
on  police  with  drawn  guns  or  broken  bot- 
tles— screaming.  "Kill  Whltey!" 

And  we  used  gas  and  clubs  and  dogs  and 
guns  and.  God  forgive  us,  what  else  could 
we  do!     Can  you.  Georgia,  forgive  us.  too' 

We  tried  the  patience  we  had  preached. 
Honest,  we  did.  We  tried  so  desperately  that 
seven  policemen  were  shot  the  other  night. 
two  of  them  through  the  bacli.  So,  In  the 
end,  we  resorted  to  methods  more  bnual 
than  yours.     But.  don't  you  see,  we  had  to! 

And  our  mayor  listened  to  the  Negroes' 
leaders,  as  be  so  often  admonished  you  to  do 
He  had  listened,  he  had  made  compromises 
and  confessions  and  he  had  offered  sacrificial 
police  officials  and  school  officials — but  they 
kept  coming  from  so  many  directions  with 
so  many  demands — and  then — demanding  to 
keep  the  fire  hydrants  gushing  for  their 
playing  children  during  the  city's  mt^st 
critical  drought — 

Dear  Dixie,  perhaps  we  have  not  yet 
learned  fully  to  appreciate  what  you  have 
been  trying  to  do  to  effect  evolution  without 
revolution — but  for  whatever  belated  com- 
fca^  It  may  be.  from  our  glass  house  we  will 
not  be  throwing  any  more  stones  at  you  .  .  . 

.  .  .  for  a  while. 


The  Pro  Draft  and  College  Baseball 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Ls 
certainly  no  secret  that  the  people  of 
Alabama  are  sports  minded.  To  em- 
bellish that  statement  further  would  be 
totally  superfluous.  Alabamians.  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part  are  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  amateur  athletics — particu- 
larly at  the  three  school  levels;  collesie 
or  university,  high  school,  and  elemen- 
tary. 

One  of  the  leading  authorltie.s  on  Ala- 
bama athletics  and  commentators  on 
the  general  sports  scene  is  Mr.  Sam 
Adams,  of  the  Montgomery  Alabama 
Journal.  Mr.  Adams  recently  wrote  me 
concerning  the  play-for-pay  football 
folks  who  now  appear  to  be  making  the 
same  mistakes  as  have  been  committed 
for  the  last  two  decades  by  baseball  men 
more  eager  for  a  profit  tiian  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  sport.  I  share  Mr 
Adams'  concern,  and  feel  certain  that 
my  colleagues  'will  be  equally  alarmed 
upon  reading  the  piece  which  he  enclosed 
from  the  newspaper  Collegiate  Baseball. 
and  his  own  column  of  Monday.  June  27. 
from  the  Alabama  Journal. 

The  articles  follow : 

I  Prom  Collegiate  Baseball  ] 

AACBC  CHAJuas:  Pro  Dbaft  Bcininc  Collloe 
Baseball 

Omaha — College  baseball,  charging  that 
the  professional  draft  of  players  Is  wreckine; 
the  campus  game,  has  called  upon  the  Con- 
gresa  of  the  United  States  for  relief. 

In  a  sharply  worded  resolution  the  Amer- 
ican Aaooclatton  of  College  Baseball  Coaches. 
meeting  here  during  the  College  World  Series. 
seeks  the  aid  of  Congress  In  urging  profes- 
sional b«aeb*ll  to  end  its  drafting  of  players 
and  "encouraging  student-athletes  to  leave 
college  before  the  completion  of  their  educa- 
tion." 


The  A.^CBC  asks  that  profes.'ilonal  baseball 

follow  the  practice  of  professional  football 
and  b;^slcetbaU  In  protecting  student-athletes 
throi.igh  tcixir  years  of  college. 

John  iHli  Simmons  University  of  Mi.ssourl 
coach  who  is  president  of  the  AACBC.  de- 
clared. We  are  at  a  crucial  time.  When  pro- 
fessional baseball  drafts  between  800  and  900 
players  and  will  sign  less  than  half,  maybe 
only  one-third.  I  thinlt  the  time  ha^  come  to 
take  some  sharp  action.  Tlie  professional 
basebail  people  do  not  have  enoiigh  minor 
Icapiie  teams  left  to  play  all  the  players  they 
are  ciraftm'.,'  And  they  are  wrecking  the  col- 
lege baseball  program — the  last  place  re- 
maining  for   players   to   gain   e.xperience. 

■'The  time  has  come  for  our  organization 
to  seek  relief  through  legislation" 

Coaches  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
AACBC  reported  that  tlie  profesi^ional  draft 
has  cut  such  inroads  into  collegiate  b;iseball 
that  some  areas  of  the  country  are  thinking 
of  dropping  the  sport. 

Lee  Ellbracht.  secret. ary-treasurer  of 
A.^CBC  and  coach  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, said  that  athletic  directors  of  the  Bi<; 
Ten  Conference  "are  seriously  considering 
dropping  baseball  ivs  a  collegiate  sport  be- 
cause of  the  pro  r.iids." 

Ellbracht  said.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
together  with  the  pros  the  last  16  ye:us. 
Our  committees  have  met  with  the  proe  and 
we  have  had  little  success  in  arming  at  an 
agreement.  Some  pe<jple  m  pro  baseball 
want  to  help  us,  but  I  don  t  believe  the 
owners  do. 

"It  is  very  possible  that  the  Big  Ten  will 
give  tip  baseball.  We're  all  getting  murdered 
by  the  draft      It  Is  tune  for  action." 

And  W  F  (Dutch)  Fehrlng,  b:useball  coach 
at  Stanford  University,  salri  that  fhe  Athletic 
A.=«n  of  Western  Univer' ities.  is  'highly  dis- 
turtted"  over  the  pro'iiem 

"One  athletic  di-ector  In  our  area  told 
me."  Fehrlng  said,  "that  If  the  pros  con- 
tinue to  take  athletes  off  the  campus,  he  is 
in  f.ivor  of  dropping  baseball  completely. 
And  I  ask  If  there  Is  no  college  ba.sebal!. 
where  vull  the  pros  gft  trained  players? 
They've  killed  ofl  the  minor  leagues  ' 

George  Wolfmu"i,  baseball  coach  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  said  that 
he  was  instructed  by  his  schc>ol  to  lodge  of- 
ficial protest  against   the   professional  draft. 

"We  cannot  wait  any  longer  to  seek  relief," 
Wolf  man  declared. 

SpoRTtvELT    Speaking 
(By  Sam    Adams) 

You  would  Uiinlc  professional  f'X)tball 
would  have  profited  by  the  many  n\lstakes 
made  by  major  league  baseball  In  recent 
years.  But  apparently  p'llicymakers  of  the 
two  play-for-pay  football  circuits  no  longer 
want  to  enjoy  cordial  relations  with  the 
people  resp<jnsible  for  <.>perating  high  school 
and  college  football   programs. 

This  is  evident  in  the  schedule;  of  the  Na- 
tional and  American  Football  ":.jeag"ues  for 
the  coming  seiison.  Both  have  scheduled 
games  that  will  be  In  conflict  with  high 
school  and  college  contests,  with  the  high 
schools  encountering  major  opposition  in 
early  season. 

If  these  week  dw  games  are  televised — - 
and  many  of  them  will  be — hrSgh  schools 
throUt-thout  the  country  will  siitfer  at  the 
gate  Attendance  at  prep  games  played  in 
the  proximity  of  a  week  day  pro  game,  even 
though   not   televised,   will  shrink. 

AFX     WORST     OFFENDER 

The  American  League  is  the  worst  ofTender. 
It  has  games  scheduled  for  two  Friday  nights, 
both  at  Miami,  and  seven  on  foiu-  different 
Saturday  nlghta,  two  of  them  In  Houston. 

But  the  National  League  had  to  get  Into 
the  act  by  opening  the  season  with  a  single 
game  (Green  Bay  at  Baltimore)  on  Saturday 
night.  Sept.  10,  and  approving  a  Friday  night 
game  at  Los  Angeles  on  Sept.  19. 

The  seriousness   of   such  achedullng  can 


be  found  right  here  In  Alabama,  or  coming 
near  home,  Montgomery.  Friday  night.  Sept. 
9,  is  a  good  example.  The  majority  of  Ala- 
bama high  schools  will  be  playing  that  night, 
many  of  them  in  season  openers.  On  the 
same  night  the  Miami  Dolphins  will  be 
host  to  the  New  York  Jets.  Should  this 
game  be  televised,  thousands  of  fans  who 
normally  would  watch  their  high  schools 
play  will  stay  home  to  watch  Joe  Namath 
operate  against  Miami,  a  team  well  stocked 
with  Auburn  players. 

Now  lets  come  home  with  the  problem. 
On  the  Siime  night,  the  Lee  High  Generals 
will  be  playing  their  opener  at  Cr.imton  Bowl 
against  Ensley  and  the  Lanier  Poets  will  be 
In  Selma  for  an  opening  engagement  with 
the  Parrish  High  Rams. 

A  much  smaller  number  of  Alabama  high 
school  games  scheduled  the  following  night. 
Sept.  10,  will  suffer  the  same  fate.  Their 
followers  will  remain  by  their  TV  sets  and 
watch  Bart  Starr  and  the  Packers  go  against 
Johnny  Unit.xs  and  the  Colts 

Webster  would  define  such  treatment  of 
the  high  schools  as  ruthless,  but  maybe  rot- 
ten Is  a  better  word. 

THREE   games  ON   THANKSCTVINC 

Both  leagues  compete  with  the  colleges  on 
Tlianksglvlng  Day  with  three  games,  two  In- 
volving National  Leagtie  teams.  And  there 
is  no  Justification  for  these  conflicts,  al- 
though few  In  number.  Tliis  is  a  holiday 
that  should  be  left  to  those  schixils  wanting 
to  use  It  for  a  football  date. 

Until  1964,  when  there  were  an  outbreak 
of  premature  slgnlngs,  professional  football 
had  stuck  pretty  close  to  a  policy  of  not  in- 
terfering with  high  school  and  college  foot- 
ball. But  It  now  appears  that  lust  for  tele- 
vision gold  is  gradually  destroying  tliis  Just 
and  honorable  consideration  of  the  sjli'Ol 
football  programs. 

There  Isn't  any  doubt  the  schedule  con- 
flicts that  have  arisen  this  year  resulted  from 
competition  between  rival  television  net- 
works. 

But  pro  football  leaders  must  realize  that 
all  the  television  money  in  the  world  wont 
replace  the  steady  stream  of  player  tiileut 
produced  by  the  high  school-college  system. 
Too.  they  must  know  that  greed  for  the  radio 
and  television  dollar  has  destroyed  minor 
league  baseball.  Also  that  campus  raids  for 
talent  has  given  baseball  a  bad  InfSige  and  Is 
gradually  choking  off  the  last  soiu"ce  of 
player  material. 

INVITING  TROUBLE   IN    WASHINGTON 

And  surely  the  blg^'lgs  of  professional 
football  must  know  that  the  high  school  and 
college  people.  If  pushed  around,  could  cause 
trouble  in  Washington.  All  of  them  have  a 
congressman  and  tw"0  senators  ready  to  listen 
to  the  problems  of  a  constituent.  Cries  of 
angxiish  from  the  folks  back  home  have 
stirred  up  a  lot  of  storms  in  Congress,  you 
know. 

The  cool  and  sensible  heads  of  professional 
football  would  do  well  to  see  that  interfer- 
ence with  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
ceases. 


July  21,  1966 
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American  Seapower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  the  Members  of  the  House 
an  Important  address  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  FMr. 
Mailliard],  on  the  subject  of  American 
seapower.    As  raiolong  Republican  mem- 


ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  [Mr.  Mailliard]  Is  an 
expert  in  this  field  whose  analysis  and 
warning  should  be  heeded  In  the  agen- 
cies of  our  Oovemment  and  wherever 
men  and  women  are  concerned  about  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  ad- 
dress follows: 

American  Seapower — Where  Are  We  Going? 
The  great  17th  century  Dutch  statesman. 
Jan  De  Witt,  once  admonished  his  fellow 
countrymen  in  the  following  fashion,  and  I 
quote: 

"Never  In  time  of  peace  .  .  .  ■will  they  take 
resolution  strong  enough  .  ,  .  beforehand 
.  .  .  unless  danger  stares  them  In  the  face 
...  I  have  to  do  with  people  who,  liberal  to 
profusion  where  they  ought  to  economize,  are 
often  sparing  to  avarice  where  they  ought  to 
spend-"  Well,  today,  three  centuries  later, 
the  Johnson  Administration  Is  subject  to  the 
same  reproach.  It,  too.  Is  liberal  to  profusion 
where  it  ought  to  economize,  yet  sparing  to 
the  point  of  folly  where  it  ought  to  spend. 

The  even  greater  Irony,  however,  is  that 
the  lopsided  priority  of  the  current  federal 
budget  allocating  our  national  resotirces  Is 
being  accomplished  at  a  time  when  danger  is 
staring  us  in  the  face—the  very  real  danger 
that,  within  the  time  frame  of  the  mld-1970's 
and  beyond,  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
be  a  major  world  sea  power,  and  that  we  vplll 
have  abdicated  our  position  of  maritime 
superiority  to  none  other  than  Soviet  Russia. 
Thus,  the  title  of  my  remarks — "American 
Sea  Power— Where  Are  We  Going?" — is 
simply  a  manifestation  of  my  deep  personal 
concern  over  the  current  shocking  de- 
emphasls  In  our  national  maritime  efforts. 

The  concept  of  sea  ix)wer  and  Its  Impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  Is  neither  new 
nor  complex.  At  the  turn  of  this  century 
Admiral  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  gave  the  all 
time  classic  statement  of  the  effect  of  com- 
mand of  the  seas  upon  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. Since  then  his  concepts  have  been 
fortified  and  expanded  to  a  point  where 
today,  as  at  no  time  In  our  history,  sea 
power  is  vital  to  both  our  national  security 
and  our  economic  well-being.  The  misfor- 
tune, however,  is  that  nothing  that  Is  so 
readUy  understood  or  so  blatantly  apparent 
as  the  Importance  of  sea  power  seems  to  con- 
cern our  policy  makers  of  today! 

In  its  broadest  sense,  and  conceived  as  an 
Integral  whole,  sea  power  Is  the  ability  of 
a  nation  to  project  Into  the  world  ocean 
In  times  of  peace  Its  national  sovereignty; 
In  times  of  war.  Its  military  might.  It  la 
composed  of  all  those  elements  enabling  a 
nation  to  use  the  oceans  advantageously  dur- 
ing either  peace  or  war — Its  navy.  Its  mer- 
chant shipping,  Its  shlpbiUldlng.  its  fishing 
Industry,  and  its  knowledge  In  the  field  of 
marine  science  and  engineering  (now  usu- 
ally referred  to  as  oceanography) .  It  is 
within  this  frame  of  reference  that  the 
United  States,  as  a  world  leader  with  global 
security  commitments,  must  face-up  to  the 
Issue  of  the  future  sufficiency  of  Its  elements 
of  sea  power. 

We  face  today  and  In  the  future  what 
frequently  has  been  referred  to  as  the  rsw 
four-ocean  challenge.  The  naval  conflict 
In  World  War  I  was  a  one-ocean  war  cen- 
tered about  the  North  Atlantic.  World  War 
n  was  a  two-ocean  war  Involving  the  North 
Atlantic  with  the  adjacent  area  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These 
two  ocean  areas — the  North  Atlantic  and 
Pacific — still  remain  of  primary  concern,  but 
advances  of  modern  science  and  the  retrench- 
ment of  traditional  allies  have  added  two 
new  ocean  areas.  The  third  Is  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  north  as  a  result  of  accessibility 
gained  with  nuclear  submarines.  The  fourth 
Is  the  Afro-Asian  Ocean  embracing  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Indian 


Oceans,  extending  all  the  way  trom  New 
Guinea  across  to  the  southern  shore  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  wlthdra'wal  of  France  from 
Indo-Chlna  left  us  aa  the  only  "western  na- 
tion capable  of  fUllng  the  power  vacuum 
In  the  Asian  theatre,  a  factor  which  has  been 
further  enhanced  by  Great  Britain's  an- 
nounced Intention  to  phase  out  Its  fleet  air 
arm  and  hint  of  eventual  military  with- 
drawal to  "West  of  Suez."  Whether  we 
have  the  requisite  national  leadership  to 
marshal  and  direct  the  national  will  to  meet 
this  expanding  challenge  at  sea,  and  the 
foresight  to  provide  adequately  for  the  tools 
of  sea  power — fast,  modern  ships  and  skUled 
seamen  to  man  them — is  a  matter  of  utmost 
concern  to  me. 

U.S.   navy 

Despite  the  absence  of  any  m.-ijor  naval 
engagements,  tlie  U.S.  Navy  haa  been  play- 
ing a  elgrnlflcant  role  In  the  current  conflict 
In  Southeast  Asia  ever  since  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Incident  of  August  1964.  At  that  time 
we  had  but  three  attack  carriers  deployed 
in  the  western  Pacific,  one  of  these  being  kept 
on  the  line  In  combat  readiness  at  all  times. 
But,  as  the  need  for  tactical  air  strikes  In- 
creased faster  than  our  abUlty  to  construct 
air  fields  ashore,  additional  carriers  were 
called  for  until  today  there  are  five  carriers 
In  the  western  Pacific  with  three  of  these  on 
the  line  at  all  times,  providing  about  half  the 
air  slirlkes  against  North  Viet  Nam,  plus 
tactical  support.  In  addition,  U.S.  Navy 
units,  augmented  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
are  maintaining  patrols  in  the  waters  oS 
Viet  Nam, 

The  ImpKjrtance  of  this  ability  of  the  Navy 
to  carry  the  war  to  an  enemy  located  more 
"than  8,000  miles  from  our  shores  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  to  demonstrate  the 
geographical  and  tactical  mobility  of  aea 
power.  However,  In  our  praise  for  the  Navy's 
admirable  response  to  this  demand,  let  us  not 
lose  sight  of,  and  fall  to  capitalize  upon,  tbe 
shortcomings  brought  to  light  on  this  South- 
east Asian  proving  ground.  But.  In  doing 
so  we  must  asstune  the  risk  of  being  accused 
by  our  esteemed  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
taking  ".  .  .  pleasure  In  flailing  ourselves 
with  Imaginary  weaknesses. "  Or,  perhaps 
we.  too,  vnll  be  favored  with  the  more  suc- 
cinct retort,  "Baloney !" 

Well,  regardless  of  how  Mr.  McNamara 
wishes  to  slice  the  baloney  on  this  occasion, 
the  fact  is  that,  great  as  our  Navy  was  at 
the  end  of  World  War  11,  It  has  now  reached 
a  critical  point  In  obsolescence  both  by  age 
and  technology.  Two-thirds  of  our  naval 
tonnage  consists  of  vessels  designed  to  meet 
combat  conditions  prevailing  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Some  of  these  slilps  have 
been  converted  and  modernized,  but  there  Is 
a  practical  limit  to  the  process  of  trying  to 
make  silk  purses  out  of  oows'  ears — a  factor 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  "whiz  kids" 
frequently  seem  to  forget  to  craiUc  Into  tiie 
computer.  As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  six  years  ago,  and 
I  quote:  "A  fleet  of  ships  with  limited  capa- 
bility— and  such  limitations  Increase  with 
years  of  service — cannot  do  the  Job.  •  •  • 
To  expect  World  War  n  ships,  even  though 
modified  and  modernized,  to  continue  to  per- 
form reliably  after  twenty  years  of  strenuous 
service  Is  absurd;  ...  to  demand  naval  ful- 
fillment of  present  and  prospective  worldwide 
commitments  with  obsolete  or  obsolescent 
major  vessels  Is  to  Invite  costly  operational 
losses  In  peacetime  and  disastrous  unrelia- 
bility in  time  of  combat."  So  acute  has  this 
problem  become  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  stated  that  for  the  next  ten  years 
the  Navy's  needs  call  for  the  building  of  a 
ship  a  week,  if  we  are  to  keep  our  position  on 
the  seas  from  deteriorating.  Yet,  our  cur- 
rent rate  of  construction  of  nuclear  warshlpe 
is  such  that  professional  naval  ofBcera  point 
out  it  will  take  200  years  to  replace  otir 
present  fleet! 
Military  hardware,  like  all  machinery,  wears 


out.  but  this  deterioration  Is  further  accel- 
erated by  the  rapidity  of  technological  de- 
Telopments.  Obsolescence  arising  out  of 
technological  change  ia  perhaps  the  gravest 
threat  to  the  future  responsive  capabilities 
of  the  Navy,  since  the  vessels  we  design  and 
construct  In  the  Immediate  future  will  be 
those  which  must  serve  us  Into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. Yet.  despite  this  widely  recognized 
fact.  Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rlckover  point- 
ed out  to  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  May  of  this  year  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1967  for 
the  construction  of  major  surface  warships 
represents  only  3%  of  the  total  Navy  budget 
and,  that  for  the  three  prior  fiscal  years,  the 
Defense  Department  has  not  requested  the 
construction  of  a  single  major  surface  war- 
ship of  either  nuclear  or  conventional  pro- 
pulsion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  Is  only  owing 
to  efforts  during  the  Elsenhower  Admimstra- 
tlon  that  today  we  have  In  the  fleet  three 
nuclear-powered  surface  warships — the  car- 
rier Enterprise,  the  missile  cruiser  Long 
Beach,  and  the  frigate  Bainbrtdge.  More- 
over, the  frigate  Truxtun,  which  Is  the  only 
nuclear-powered  surface  warship  currently 
under  construction,  was  changed  from  a  con- 
ventional oil-fired  vessel  to  nuclear  power, 
not  upon  the  initiative  of  the  current  Ad- 
ministration, but  rather  by  Congressional  ac- 
tion five  years  ago. 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  operational 
capabilities  of  our  three  nuclear-powered 
surface  warships  demonstrated  during  their 
recent  deployment  off  Viet  Nam  In  actual 
combat  operations,  and  the  fact  that  they 
can  withstand  the  rigors  of  continuous  high 
speed  better  than  any  warship  of  the  past, 
the  Johnson  Administration  continues  to 
drag  its  feet  in  the  field  of  nuclear  naval 
construction.  Of  course,  the  Secretarv  of 
Defense  has  tacitly  acknowledged  the  errors 
of  his  ways  by  now  requesting  a  second  nu- 
clear aircraft  carrier.  But.  oddly  enough,  in 
the  same  request  the  Secretary  seeks  to  build 
conventionally-powered  escorts  which  can 
only  serve  as  a  limiting  factor  upon  the  op- 
erational capabilities  of  nuclear  carriers 
This  continuing  frustration  of  the  Navys 
modernlz.Ttion  e.Torts  by  the  'dead  hand""  of 
cost  effectiveness  and  the  hesitancy  in  high 
places  of  the  Executive  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  oil  to  nuclear  propulsion  boldly 
and  unequivocally  simply  begs  the  question 
— Will  we  meet  the  future  challenge  at  sea 
with  modern  high  speed  nuclear-powered 
surface  ships? 

STRENUOUS    DtTY    I.N    VlFT    N.^M 

Further  aggravating  the  problem  of  obso- 
lescence of  our  naval  vessels  is  the  strenuous 
duty  to  which  they  are  being  sublected  In 
Viet  Nam.  Units  of  the  Seventh  heK  are 
being  kept  in  a  state  of  underway  oombnt 
alert  for  periods  as  long  as  30  to  40  days  at 
a  time,  making  it  next  to  Impossible  to  con- 
duct routine  maintenance.  Moreover,  It  Is 
rcixjrted  to  be  commonplace  for  nnval  per- 
sonnel to  work  16  to  18  hoius  a  day.  Tlie 
aircraft  carrier.  Coral  Sea.  tor  example,  was 
deployed  In  the  western  Pacific  for  a  periixl 
of  11  months,  8  of  them  In  combat.  Ships, 
like  automobiles.  If  run  hard  enough  and 
long  enotigh  cannot  help  but  wear  to  the 
point  where  there  "will  be  a  succession  of 
failures  until  the  only  economical  solution 
will  be  new  construction.  As  Admiral  A.  G. 
Ward  pointed  out  In  Novemher  of  last  year 
when  speaking  of  the  Navy's  rede  In  Viet 
Nam,  and  I  quote:  "It  would  be  difficult  to 
continue  indefinitely  to  maintain  our  current 
level  of  deployment  without  Increases  In 
force  levels  and  In  manpower." 

Bear  In  mind  also  that  this  potential  main- 
tenance problem  and  deferral  of  routliie  over- 
hauls Is  arising  in  the  absence  of  any  major 
naval  conflict  to  cause  battle  damage.  As 
Rear  Admiral  E.  J.  Pahy.  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Ships,  commented  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  last  March,  and  I 
quote:    "We  are  really  keeping  our   fingers 
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eraswd  tbat  we  do  not  oome  up  with  some- 
thing In  tb*  w»7  al  battle  d&mage."  And,  on 
a  related  cubject  before  our  own  Coinmltt«« 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  In  th« 
■am*  ttma  period.  Vice  Admiral  Glynn  R. 
Donabo,  Commander,  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portatlon  Scrrloe,  stated,  and  I  quote:  "We 
are  having  difficulty  In  eyen  keeping  the  ship* 
up  that  w«  are  operating  In  our  own  aeet." 
Again,  In  recent  weeks  I  received  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  a  young  sailor  assigned  to  a 
fleet  oUer  operating  off  Viet  Nam,  In  which 
he  wrote,  and  I  quote:  ".  .  .  this  ship  is  run 
down  and  falling  apart.  Forty  rivets  were 
leaking  when  we  came  Into  port  last 
week  ....  when  we  were  out  by  Viet  Nam 
our  radar  was  out,  both  radios  were  out.  the 
fathometer  was  out  and  one  steering  engine 
was  out.  •  •  •  A  guy  dropped  a  hammer  in 
the  bilge  the  other  day  and  it  went  through 
the  bottom.     It's  rusted  out." 

I  would  surmise,  also,  that  the  limited 
demands  of  Viet  Nam  are  taking  their  toll 
In  adversely  afTectlng  the  Navy's  responsive 
capability  In  other  areas  of  the  world  by  "rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul."  For  example,  as  a 
reault  of  the  decision  to  take  the  carrier  Lake 
Champlain  out  of  service  and  to  transfer  the 
carrier  Intrepid  to  the  western  Pacific,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  David  L. 
McDonald,  testified  this  year  that,  and  I 
quote:  "Our  ASW  (antisubmarine  warfare] 
capability  as  far  as  the  hunter-killer  force 
In  the  Atlantic  is  concerned  Is  reduced  by 
two-flfth«."  TTius,  while  you  cannot  get 
anyone  to  officially  admit  it  because  of 
Departqpent  of  Defense  "muzzling,"  I  have 
good  reason  to  be  concerned  over  the  general 
ability  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  to  meet  many 
demands  of  Its  contingency  plans. 

Viet  Nam  has  served  also  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  our  active  fleet  contains 
sufficient  non-nuclear  fire  power  to  assure 
the  continued  success  of  the  Navy  In  gun- 
fire support  missions.  Pear  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  since  World  War  II  the  Navy's 
gunfire  support  capability  has  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  In  the  backwash  of  more 
glamorous  weaponry  to  a  point  where  we 
may  have  a  possible  "gun  gap."  For  e.xam- 
ple.  during  fiscal  year  1966  the  Navy  found  it 
necessary  to  reactivate  four  missile  ships  for 
Viet  Nam  and  to  retain  two  heavy-gun  cruis- 
ers which  had  been  scheduled  for  deactiva- 
tion in  fiscal  1967-68.  It  has  even  been 
recommended  by  Vice  Admiral  John  3. 
McCain.  Jr..  that  the  battleship  MISSOUKI 
be  reactivated  at  the  earliest  date  to  accom- 
modate General  Westmoreland's  continuing 
denuuids  for  naval  gpii^afire  support.  I 
strongly  concur  in  this  recommendation. 

THK   AMEalCAN    MZKCHANT    SC.tUNS 

We  should  be  doubly  concerned  over  the 
direction  of  American  sea  power  if.  as 
Admiral  Mahan  states  In  his  "Elements  of 
Sea  Power."  and  I  quote :  ".  ,  .  sea  power  .  .  . 
Includes  not  only  the  military  strength 
afloat.  .  .  .  but  also  the  peaceful  commerce 
and  shipping  from  which  alone  a  military 
fleet  naturally  and  healthfully  springs,  and 
on  which  It  securely  rests."  The  unfortu- 
nate truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
today  is  deplorable  and  borders  on  being  a 
national  disgrace.  It  Is  obsolete  both  physi- 
cally and  economically  since  more  than  90% 
of  the  ships  were  constructed  during  World 
War  n  and  are  destined  to  reach  the  end 
of  their  economic  life  within  the  next  five 
years.  Personally.  I  can  think  of  no  un- 
healthler  fountainhead  for  our  Navy  to 
spring  from,  or  no  more  insecure  base  on 
which  It  should  rest!  Yet.  It  Is  this  same 
American  Merchant  Marine  which  has  been 
called  upon  by  the  Johnson  Admlnlstratlcm 
to  go  to  war  In  Viet  Nam  while  the  rest  of  our 
economy  remains  at  peace. 

This  same  American  Merchant  Iifarlne  re- 
sponded to  our  country's  defense  needs  in 
World  War  11,  In  Korea,  and  now  In  Viet  Nam 
with  many  ot  the  same  ships  constracted 


ao  years  or  more  ago.  The  only  noticeable 
difference  between  Viei  Nam  and  the  Korean 
oonfllot  of  16  years  ago  is  that  airlift  la 
transporting  2%  of  the  military  supplies  to 
Viet  Nam.  reflecting  a  splendid  Increase  of 
1  %  over  Koreal  AmeriCKin-flag  shipping  to- 
day is  again  demonstrating  that  the  art  of 
war  is  the  art  of  the  liigisticaHy  feasible. 
Over  a  sea  route  of  more  th.xn  6.00Q  miles, 
all  the  bulk  petroleum  requireniputs  of  Viet 
Nam.  WZ,  of  all  the  military  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  two  out  of  every  tliree  fighting 
men  are  beins;  transported   by  slilp. 

Thus,  iis  in  the  piust.  the  American  Mer- 
chant NLirine  Ui  meeting  the  shipping  needs 
of  our  Nation's  set-uruy  requiremenus.  but  it 
has  been  severely  Uixed  to  lUxoinpUsh  this 
end.  Sever.il  .\merlc;ui-flai;  subsidized  ship 
operators  whose  ships  were  the  first  to  be 
diverted  to  Viet  N.un  since  they  were  the 
most  modern,  found  that  they  were  required 
to  take  the  unprecedented  action  of  charter- 
ing older,  foreign-flag  slxii*  to  mainuun 
commercial  services.  Still  other  Americau- 
fiag  ships  were  chartered  from  non-suljsi- 
dized  operaUJrs.  Also,  we  alrwidy  have  reac- 
tivated more  than  100  W.>r!d  W.u-  II  vintage 
shipa  from  our  Nation.vl  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  at  an  aver;ve:e  cost  of  aoout  *500  OOO  per 
ship,  and  an  additional  40  to  70  are  sched- 
uled to  be  reactivated  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  is  becommi^  inorea-sin^ly  apparent, 
therefore,  that  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  the 
figure  of  '2oO  reactivated  cargo  sliips.  which 
I  anilcljMited  as  early  as  August  of  last  year 
in  a  statement  m«ide  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Almost  19  months  ago.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Messiute  of  Januu-y  19(>5,  President 
Johnson  promised  to  submit  te  the  Conf^ress 
a  "new"  m^u-itime  policy  to  reviuillze  our 
ailins?  merchant  marine.  Con.sistent  with 
the  llp-servue  bein^  paid  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  by  the  present  Administration. 
we  are  still  waiting  ior  that  pronilse  to  be 
fulfilled.  Meanwhile,  as  reported  by  the 
Maritime  Editor  of  tlie  Baltimore  .Sun,  and 
I  quote:  "Since  President  Johnson  first 
stated  on  the  fl'x>r  of  Congress  that  a  new 
marllime  policy  w.is  forthooniuji?.  the  United 
Slates  h;us  sl!p[>ed  from  tu-st  to  sixth  place  in 
size  of  its  active  fleet,  from  sixth  to  four- 
teenth (ur  fifteenth  I  in  ship  coustrucuon, 
and  literally  to  rock  bottom  m  the  number 
of  new  slupe  being  built  to  fly  the  stars  aJid 
stripes." 

The  Congress  has  before  it  today  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  request  f  jr  new  merchant 
ship  constnaction,  representing  a  cut  of 
about  one-third  below  the  prior  ii.sc^il  years 
level  of  actual  appropriation.  If  everything 
breaks  right,  this  mlsjht  give  us  a  dozen  ships 
for  the  Vessel  Repliicement  Program,  which 
even  now  is  about  100  shipa  behind  schedule. 
This  is  the  replacement  prograni  which  was 
started  during  the  Republican  Administra- 
tion in  1968.  ■i'et.  under  Uie  ste»-urdship  of 
this  Democratic  Administration  there  h.is 
been  an  increasing  and  cumulative  slippage 
In  the  program,  and  with  almost  diabolical 
precision  the  American  Merchant  Marine  is 
today  being  .slowly  but  sorely  strangled 
through  budgetary  privation. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  budget  request 
for  new  merchant  ship  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1967  is  about  one-half  Uie  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Republican  Administration 
In  fiscal  year  1959  at  a  time  when  the  total 
federal  budget  was  about  60  ""c  of  the  pres- 
ent level.  Thus,  there  Is  more  than  ample 
merit  to  the  recent  characterization  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  as  a  "Hero  In 
War— Stepchild  in  Peace"  since  today  It  Is 
truly  treated  as  a  stepchild  In  the  Great 
Society! 

U.S.    SHIPBUn-DINC    AND    SHn»    REPAIK 

During  this  same  period,  American  ship- 
yards have  been  chlded  by  Administration 
spokesmen  for  falling  to  modernize  their 
facilities  and  become  more  competitive,  yet 
It  U  this  Administration  that  is  depriving 


the  Industry  of  ship  construction  support 
funds  necessary  to  enable  our  yards  to 
modernize.  Then  we  have  these  same  agen- 
cies of  the  Executive  using  their  own  criti- 
cisms as  a  vehicle  to  advance  the  cause  of 
building  American  ships  In  foreign  shipyards. 

The  Department  of  Interior,  for  example, 
earlier  this  year  was  proposing  the  construc- 
tion of  stem-ramp  trawlers  in  Polish  ship- 
yards, yet  the  same  Administration  spokes- 
man has  testified  in  the  Senate  one  year 
earlier  that  he  knows  of  no  one  in  Govern- 
ment desiring  to  construct  ships  abroad. 
Similarly',  only  last  week  the  press  reported 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  proceed- 
ing to  award  a  $17  million  contract  to  a 
British  shipyard  for  the  construction  of  two 
survey  ships.  And.  finally,  we  have  had  the 
former  Maritime  Administrator,  the  Honor- 
able Nicholas  Johnson,  stating,  and  I  quote: 
"We  may  very  well  end  up  sinking  our  [mer- 
chant! fleet  'n  the  name  of  preserving  our 
shipyards."  •  •  •  unless  we  embrace  tlie  con- 
cept of  constructing  our  ships  abroad. 

Now,  every  school  child  knows  of  our  Inter- 
national balance  of  payments  problem,  and 
the  fact  that  the  President  has  had  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  out  beating  the  bushes 
far  months  urging  private  American  business- 
men to  reduce  their  expenditures  abroad. 
Yet.  on  the  matter  of  ship  construction  we 
have  not  one  but  several  agencies  of  the 
Executive  actively  promoting  the  blatantly 
contradictory  concept  of  buying  ships  abroad. 
You  reconcile  the  inconsistency  of  this  ap- 
proach. I  am  unable  to,  unless  it  Is  "Do  as 
I  say,  not  as  I  do!" 

More  Importantly,  however,  this  trend  to 
foreign  ship  construction  evidences  an 
Ignorance  of  the  importance  of  Amerlccin 
shipyards  to  American  sea  power.  Shipyards 
are  a  defense  industry  and  as  much  a  part 
of  a  nation's  sea  power  as  its  Navy  and  its 
mercha-Tt  shipping,  witness  the  current  de- 
m.ands  upon  our  ship  construction  and  re- 
pair faclUtiee  because  of  Viet  Nam  and 
the  present  shortages  of  skilled  shipyard 
personnel. 

In  the  four  year  period  from  1961  to  1965. 
twelve  American  shipyards  were  forced  to 
close,  and  further  threatening  to  deteriorate 
the  industry  by  reducing  the  geographical 
diversification  of  our  shipyard  facilities,  we 
have  both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Maritime  Administration  proposing  single 
shipyard  contract  awards.  By  far  the  one 
promising  to  have  the  greatest  effect  is  that 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  with  its  Fast 
Deployment  Logistic  ship  project  valued  at 
$800  million  to  $1.5  billion  to  be  financed 
entirely  by  the  taxpayers.  Yet.  the  invest- 
ment of  these  same  funds  underthe  subsidy 
provisions  of  existing  federal  legislation  could 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  by  as  much  as 
one-half  and  yield  from  two  to  three  times 
the  number  of  ships  now  contemplated  under 
this  program. 

U.S.    FISHING    INDtTSTRT    AND    Orr..\NOCR.\PHY 

No  examination  of  the  direction  of  Amer- 
ican sea  power  would  be  complete,  of  course, 
without  consideration  of  our  fishing  industry 
and  otir  efforts  in  the  field  of  marine  science 
and  engineering.  As  the  population  of  the 
■world  Increases  and  our  resources  on  land 
diminish,  we  must  look  to  the  oceans  for 
food,  fresh  water,  raw  materials  and  power. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  fishing 
Industry  is  plagued  by  many  of  the  same 
problems  afflicting  our  merchant  marine  and 
Is  In  a  state  of  relative  decline.  When  the 
higher  labor  costs  of  the  American  standard 
of  living  are  combined  with  antiquated  ves- 
sels and  otitmoded  ecjuipment.  international 
competition  becomes  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  Impossible.  Because  of  this,  roughly 
every  other  fish  In  an  American  frying  pan 
Is  Imported.  Congressional  concern  over  tlie 
state  of  the  Industry  has  resulted  In  some 
federal  assistance  to  alleviate  the  situation, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
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In  the  field  of  oceanography,  the  Federal 
Government  finally  stuck  Its  big  toe  in  the 
wa'er  when  on  the  I7th  of  last  month  the 
Pn.-^ident  signed  Into  law  the  Marine  Re- 
scurccs  and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
190ti  This  represented  the  culmination  of 
se\on  years  of  congressional  effort,  commenc- 
ing during  the  Republican  Admilnstratlon  in 
ISij".  An  e.arlier  congressional  effort  to  co- 
ordinate federal  activity  in  this  field  received 
a  pocket  veto  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
foHowing  the  adjournment  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. 

Hopefully,  this  new  federal  legislation  In 
the  field  of  oceanography  will  serve  as  a 
cat:ilyst  to  bring  about  a  unified  national 
effort  so  as  to  enable  effective  exploitation 
of  the  promising  rewards  of  this  area  of  so- 
called  "inner  space."  Our  effort  heretofore 
has  been  disjointed  and  has  been  described 
by  one  foreign  observer  in  the  following 
terms:  "The  administration  of  U.S.  oceanog- 
raphy reminds  me  of  a  contemporary  ab- 
stract painting  rendered  by  an  afje!" 

Our  total  national  oceanographlc  program 
budget  for  each  of  the  past  three  fiscal  years 
has  been  at  a  level  of  less  than  4%  of  that 
provided  for  our  "outer"  space  programs. 
In  the  field  of  education  over  the  last  twenty 
years,  only  about  50  undergraduate  degrees 
and  less  tlian  900  graduate  degrees  have  been 
conferred  by  major  Institutions  offering 
courses  In  the  field. 

D.S.S.R.:    SEAWARD   THRUST 

What  Is  really  meet  disturbing  about  this 
generally  unfavorable  direction  being  taken 
with  American  sea  power  Is  that  while  we 
appear  to  be  "fiddling  and  declining,"  Rus- 
sian sea  power  Is  modern  and  growing  at  a 
fantastic  pace.  Two  years  ago  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin  noted  in  his  article,  "Red  Flag  Over 
the  Seven  Seas,"  and  I  quote:  "If  to  vast 
Russian  land  power  is  added  major  maritime 
power,  the  problem  of  deterrence  becomes 
formidably  difficult.  If  we  lose  control  of 
the  seas,  it  becomes  Impossible."  Yet,  this 
Is  the  very  real  danger  that  now  stares  us 
In  the  face. 

Today  Russia  has  the  second  largest  navy 
In  the  world.  Its  merchant  marine  Is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  one  million  tons  a 
year.  Its  fishing  Industry  has  Invaded  every 
major  fishing  ground  In  the  world,  and  she 
will  soon  surpass  even  Japan  as  the  leading 
industrial  fishing  country.  Russia's  annual 
catch,  for  example,  is  valued  at  close  to  four 
times  our  balance  of  payments  deficit.  And, 
she  has  more  than  100  oceanographlc  vessels 
employed  worldwide. 

The  point  Is  that  since  World  War  II  the 
Soviet  Navy,  like  the  Soviet  merchant  marine 
and  fishing  fleet,  has  been  transformed  from 
what  was  formerly  a  coastal  defensive  force 
Into  a  "blue-water"  offensive  fleet.  And,  the 
intensity  of  this  Soviet  seaward  thrust  has 
not  faltered  for  lack  of  funds.  Including  the 
expenditure  abroad  of  scarce  "hard"  cur- 
rency. 

The  British  publication  "Jane's  Fighting 
Ships"  assesses  this  Soviet  drive  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  and  I  quote: 

"The  Soviet  Union  Is  reaching  out  with  her 
naval  units  and  infiltrating  In  a  multi- 
pronged  movement  into  all  the  seven  seas, 
not  only  with  combatant  ships  but  with  In- 
telligence trawlers  and  research  ships  In  a 
determined  effort  to  achieve  a  worldwide 
naval  capability  In  conjunction  with  a  chal- 
lenging Increase  In  her  merchant  fleet  and 
developing  a  maritime  strategy  as  a  major 
factor  in  her  overall  pwUcy  of  extending  her 
Influence  throughout  the  world. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Navy  Is 
growing  with  the  object  of  challenging  U.S. 
supremacy  at  sea.  The  Soviet  Union  now 
understands  the  value  of  sea  power." 

CONCLUSION 

Even  without  this  growing  Soviet  threat, 
the  present  unfavorable  direction  of  Amer- 
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lean  sea  power  should  be  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  Yet,  when  I  add  up  the  negative 
actions  of  the  past  five  or  six  ye&n,  in  the 
face  of  our  ever-expanding  worldwide  mili- 
tary responsibilities  and  the  growing  de- 
mands of  the  American  Industrial  complex 
for  raw  materials  from  overseas.  I  am  not 
overly  optimistic.  It  seenas  crystal  clear  that 
we,  unlike  Soviet  Russia,  are  sadly  lacking  In 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  sea  power. 
We  appear  to  be  pursuing  the  idiotic  course 
of  sticking  our  heads  In  the  sand,  blithely 
Ignoring  this  very  real  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  economic  well-being  in 
the  hope  that,  like  a  bad  dream,  It  will  go 
away.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  chal- 
lenge is  real  and  unless  there  Is  a  rebirth  of 
national  leadership — and  soon — we  will  be 
arotxsed  from  this  dream-like  state  by  what 
Admiral  Mahan  called,  and  I  quote;  "The 
rude  awakening  of  those  who  have  aban- 
doned their  share  of  the  common  birthright 
of  all  people — the  sea." 


Camp  Roosevelt:  A  New  Use 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OP    VHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  there  was  dedicated  In  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest,  in 
Virginia,  a  recreation  area  which  is  lo- 
cated on  the  site  of  Camp  Roosevelt,  the 
first  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp 
in  the  United  States. 

This  camp  was  established  in  the 
spring  of  1933.  One  of  the  Army  offi- 
cers responsible  for  the  opening  of  this 
camp  was  a  young  second  lieutenant  who 
only  shortly  before  had  begun  his  Army 
career.  His  name  was  William  F.  Train. 
The  selection  of  this  yoimg  officer  over  30 
years  ago  for  such  an  important  assign- 
ment was  prophetic  in  a  career  of  one 
of  America's  most  distinguished  officers 
of  the  Army.  The  fine  work  that  he  did 
in  assisting  In  the  opening  of  this  camp 
was  characteristic  of  his  performance  of 
later  assignments  in  the  Army. 

Second  Lieutenant  Train  Is  now  a  lieu- 
tenant general  and  Is  the  commanding 
general  of  the  1st  Army. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  he  should 
speak  at  the  dedication  exercise  marking 
the  opening  of  the  Camp  Roosevelt  Rec- 
reation Center,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
available  to  other  Members  of  the  House 
the  remarks  of  General  Train  as  he 
reminisced  about  an  important  assign- 
ment that  he  was  given  early  in  his 
Army  career. 

Remarks  by  Lt.  Gen.  William  P.  Trai.v, 
Commanding  General,  1st  U.S.  Army,  at 
Dedication  op  Camp  Roosevelt  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Gkorge  Washington  National 
Forest,  July  17.  1966 

The  privilege  of  joining  you  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  Camp  Roosevelt  Recreation  area 
Is  an  honor  which  holds  a  twofold  pleasure 
for  me. 

The  mere  fact  of  visiting  this  magnificent 
section  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  with 
all  the  splendor  of  Its  natural  beauty.  Is 
always  truly  an  enjoyable  experience  for  me. 
On  this  occasion,  I  am  doubly  delighted 
because  this  site  recalls  one  of  the  happiest 
memoriee  of  my  Army  career. 


It  was  here  that.  In  April  1933.  before  I 
had  completed  my  second  year  as  an  Army 
Officer,  I  was  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
laying  out  and  building  the  first  camp  for 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

■niat  was  a  cheerful  task  and  a  rewarding 
one  despite  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
which  varied  from  deep  snow  to  an  equnl 
depth  of  mud  and  despite  the  arduous  lalxr 
of  hewing  a  clearing  in  the  forest. 

The  Job  was  a  dual  conservation  effort. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  were  some  200  bovs 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  but  gath- 
ered off  the  streets  of  Washington.  D  C  .  who 
were  to  be  directed  Into  useful  and  health- 
ful work  and  thus  saved  from  the  evils  ihut 
lurked  in  the  idleness  of  the  depression  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  had  before  us  the 
formidable  task  of  opening  up  the  trails, 
thus  preserving  the  beauty  of  this  scenic  area 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people. 

Getting  here  to  undertake  the  Job  was 
an  ordeal  in  itself. 

Our  CCC  company  departed  by  bus  from 
Port  Washington  across  the  Potomac  from 
Mount  Vernon  early  on  the  morning  of 
3  April  1933. 

I  was  second  in  command  under  Captain 
Leo  Donovan,  who  later  rose  to  major  general 
before  his  retirement  from  the  Army  fol- 
lowing World  War  II. 

After  numerous  mechanical  breakdowns 
and  contract  disputes  with  the  bus  drivers, 
our  company  finally  arrived  here  between  10 
o'clock  that  night  and  two  the  next  morning. 
A  representative  of  the  forestry  service  was 
awaiting  us. 

Our  first  major  problem  was  18  Inches  of 
snow  which  fell  on  the  second  day  and  turned 
into  a  wallow  of  mud  on  the  third. 

Undaunted  by  this  adverse  turn  of  weather, 
our  boys  went  about  their  Job  energetically 
and  enthusiastically  under  my  supervision 
and  that  of  a  few  local  carpenters  and  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  army  cadre. 

Since  our  building  supports  were  large 
diameter  logs  which  floated  In  the  founda- 
tion holes.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  boy 
stand  on  each  while  I  ran  a  level  line. 

Another  boy  followed  me  to  pull  by  boots 
out  of  the  mud. 

We  had  been  Instructed  to  have  the  camp 
completed  In  a  week  for  a  visit  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

Anticipation  of  his  visit  stimulated  con- 
siderable progress  during  the  first  few  days 
despite  transportation  and  terrain  problems. 
Unfortunately,    for    reasons    unexplained, 
the  President  cancelled  his  visit. 

We  named  the  camp  for  him  anj-way. 
During  the  few  weeks  I  was  In  charge  of 
construction,  I  found  great  satisfaction  In 
observing  how  the  boys,  most  of  them  raised 
in  city  environments,  adapted  themselves 
readily  to  the  work  of  woodsmanshlp. 

I  also  was  pleased  to  note  the  healthful 
effects  of  their  work  In  the  outdoor  atmos- 
phere and  their  obvious  pride  In  their 
accomplishment. 

You  may  know  tliat  at  the  time  each  boy 
received  $5  cash  a  month,  whereas  $25  was 
sent  to  his  family. 

At  the  same  time  our  private  soldiers  were 
paid  $21  a  month. 

Their  initial  efforts  and  the  unending  work 
of  the  forestry  service  during  the  ensuing 
three  decades  have  borne  ample  fruit  In  the 
beauty  that  eatlsta  today  In  the  George 
Washington  national  forest  and  this  Camp 
Roosevelt  recreation  area. 

I  know  of  a  State  Governor  who  was  in  a 
CCC  camp  and  Is  now  buying  up  CCC  camp 
sites  for  similar  recreation  areas. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution of  the  work  of  the  CCC  to  the 
awakening  of  our  Nation  to  the  protection  of 
Its    valuable    forestry    resources. 

As  I  behold  this  enchanting  scene.  I  recall 
a  thought  from  John  Mulr,  the  pioneer  in 
American  forest  conservation,  who  said : 
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"The  foreata  of  America,  however  Bllghte<l 
by  man,  must  have  been  a  great  delight  to 
Ckxl;  for  they  were  the  best  he  ever  planted." 

TTie  Camp  Rooeevelt  area,  I  am  sure,  will 
remain  a  delight  to  God  and  to  counties 
vtsltors  In  the  years  to  come. 


I 


InflalioB  Curb  Sorely  Needed  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    N»W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
relieved  to  read  of  President  Johnsons 
plea  for  Oovernment  frugality  made 
Tuesday  at  a  meeting  with  ranking  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. His  concern  was  again  voiced 
later  In  the  afternoon  at  a  White  House 
press  conference. 

The  President  requested  that  Congress 
make  every  effort  to  keep  CJovemment 
expenditures  within  the  limits  of  his 
propoeeA  budget.  He  advised  lis  that 
with  the  possibility  that  supplemental 
aiH>roprlatlons  may  be  necessary  to  fi- 
nance our  military  operations  In  Viet- 
nam, it  is  extremely  Important  that  we 
in  Congress  hold  the  line  on  nonessential 
costs.  He  expressed  concern  over  the 
problem  of  Inflation  and  Indicated  that 
unless  ^iiendlng  Is  held  In  line,  an  in- 
crease In  taxes  may  be  required  to  con- 
tnA  our  overheated  economy. 

I  definitely  share  the  concern  the 
President  expressed  Tuesday  In  this  mat- 
ter of  Inflation.  Indeed,  I  have  been 
deeply  troubled  over  this  mounting  prob- 
lem for  several  months.  By  appropriat- 
ing money  for  programs  that  are  neither 
urgent  nor  essential,  we  are  Indeed  add- 
ing to  the  problem  of  Inflation.  The 
United  States  Is  presently  Involved  In  an 
expensive  struggle  in  southeast  Asia, 
both  In  terms  of  life  and  money.  Our 
appropriations  for  this  war  have  reached 
enormous  size,  and  with  these  increased 
costs  comes  the  genuine  threat  of  un- 
controlled Inflation.  Programs  which.  In 
themselves,  are  good  Ideas  and  desired 
by  the  majority  of  Americans  will  have 
to  wait.  Our  ccanmitment  In  Vietnam 
requires  sacrifices.  Desired  programs 
m\ist  be  postponed,  or  we  may  be  faced 
with  the  undesirable  reality  of  runaway 
inflation. 

I  fed  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
hold  down  the  costs  of  nonessential  ehd- 
grams  rather  than  to  be  forced  Into  In- 
creasing Income  and  corporate  taxes. 
For  these  reasons,  I  have  voted  against  a 
nimiber  of  programs  which  I  consider 
to  be  out  of  line  with  this  philosophy. 
I  don't  believe  we  can  afford  the  risk  of 
tax  increases  or  large  deficit  spending. 
The  sensible  alternative  is  that  which 
the  President  suggested  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  the 
President  in  urging  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  use  restraint  in  approprlaUng 
funds  for  governmental  operations. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial  oq 


this  subject  that  appeared  the  same  day 
as  the  President's  warning  about  infla- 
tion In  the  Buffalo  Courier- Eispress: 

iNFiATiow  Curb  Sorelt  Needed  Now 
Everything  costs  more  these  days.  Even 
borrowing  money.  And  prices — including 
that  of  money — seem  de.stined  to  go  higher 
In  the  next  few  months  unless  something 
drastic  Is  done  to  reverse  the  trend. 

This  Isn't  the  way  It's  supposed  to  work, 
of  course.  Raising  Interest  rate-s — the  cost 
of  borrowing  money — is  supp<jEed  tis  have  a 
dampening  effect.  That's  the  whole  theory 
behind  the  manipulation  of  Interest  rates 
The  Idea  is  that  when  rates  are  high,  there 
is  less  borrowing;  when  there  Is  less  borrow- 
ing, there  Is  less  spending  and  when  there  Is 
less  spending  prices  fall  a.s  sellers  compete 
for  fewer  dollars  available. 

But  this  whole  theory  breaks  down  if  there 
Is  Just  as  much  demand  for  money  at  6  per 
cent  as  tliere  was  at  5  per  cent.  And  that 
seems  to  be  what's  happening.  Interest 
rates  are  higher  today  than  they  have  been 
for  more  than  35  years  without  any  notice- 
able effect  except  In  the  housing  and  con- 
struction Industries. 

In  other  fields  the  classic  theory  simply 
hasn't  worked  the  way  it  was  supposed  to. 
As  Herbert  Rowen  of  the  Washington  Post 
reports:  "Businessmen,  convinced  of  good 
markets  and  boom  times,  have  willingly  paid 
the  price — higher  Interest  rates — to  expand 
their  operations  and   build   up  inventories." 

What  the  high  Interest  rates  have  done  is 
to  cause  a  basic  feeling  of  uncertainty 
among  investors  in  securities  and  this  un- 
certainty has  sharply  reduced  the  volume  of 
trading  on  the  stock  market.  Most  invest- 
ment is  a  relatively  long-term  matter  and 
people  simply  don't  know  what  to  expect  of 
the  ec'  -  "my  In  the  months  ahead. 

Money  can  be  taken  out  of  circulation, 
even  though  the  higher  Interest  rates  failed 
to  do  the  Job.  The  federal  government  can 
do  it — by  Increasing  taxes  or  reducing  ex- 
penditures or  both.  These  courses  are  not 
particularly  appealing  to  politicians  in  an 
election  ye.'U'  but  neither  Is  run-away  Infla- 
tion with  its  resulting  economic  chaos. 

We  learned  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  that  governmental  attempts 
to  control  wages  and  prices  while  money  Is 
plentiful  did  not  work.  We  have  learned  In 
the  past  year  that  an  attempt  to  Impose 
voluntary  controls  when  money  Is  plentifu 
does  not  work  either. 

At  this  point  we  need  more  than  anything 
else  some  governmental  self-control,  some 
real  belt-tightening.  We  could  weU  poet- 
pwne  some  of  the  proposed  projects  which — 
while  desirable — are  not  essential.  Back  in 
New  Deal  days,  these  were  called  "pump 
primers."  Certainly  the  one  thing  we  do  not 
need  to  do  In  the  Great  Society  today  Is  to 
prime  the  pump. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  icississippi 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  Is 
scheduled  to  come  before  the  House  next 
Monday,  July  25.  When  this  bill  comes 
to  a  vote,  the  Members  of  the  House  wlU 
have  to  Justify  their  vote  on  the  basis  of 
their  oath  of  oflQce,  in  which  they  swore 
to  support  the  Constitution.     Por  the 


benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  am  Inserting 
In  the  Record  a  statement  concerning 
title  4 — the  so-called  fair  housing  pro- 
vision— of  the  administrations  civil 
rights  bill,  showing  that  this  section  Is 
definitely  unconstitutional. 

This  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
FYank  Sobolewskl  who  is  a  member  of 
my  staff.  It  was  adopted  by  the  District 
Heights,  Md.,  Teenage  Republicans  as  a 
statement  of  club  policy  at  its  July  8 
general  meeting. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Statement  on  TnxE  4  of  S.  3296 

Although  four  civil  rights  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  the  last  decade  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration has  sent  a  civil  rights  bill  to 
Congress  again  this  year.  The  most  con- 
troversial section  of  this  legislation  Is  Title 
Four,  which  would  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  religion  in  the 
sale,  rental,  and  leasing  of  housing.  In  ef- 
fect. It  would  take  away  from  the  Individual 
homeowner  the  right  to  sell  his  home  to 
whomever  he  wishes.  The  following  Is  an 
explanation  of  my  views  on  this  matter. 

Before  the  merits  of  any  legislation  can  be 
considered,  one  must  determine  whether  the 
bill  is  constitutional.  In  this  case,  the  "fair 
housing"  provision  fails  to  meet  the  test.  It 
Is  blatantly  unconstitutional  and  there  are 
several  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  record 
which  show  its  unconstitutionality. 

In  the  1963  case  of  Lombard  v.  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  stated  In  a  concurring 
opinion:  "The  principle  that  a  man's  homo 
Is  his  castle  is  basic  to  our  system  of  Juris- 
prudence." 

In  the  1963  case  of  Peterson  v.  Greenville, 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  stated  In  a  concurring 
opinion:  "Freedom  of  the  Individual  to 
choose  his  associates  or  his  neighbors,  to 
use  and  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  sees 
fit,  to  be  Irrational,  arbitrary,  capricious, 
even  unjust  in  his  personal  relations  are 
things  all  entitled  to  a  large  measure  of  pro- 
tectlon  from  governmental  Interference." 

The  proponents  of  Title  Four  have  based 
their, argument  for  constitutionality  on  two 
provisions  of  the  Constitution:  Amendment 
Fourteen  and  the  Interstate  commerce  clause. 
Again,  there  Is  no  basis  for  their  position. 

Amendment  Fourteen  applies  to  STATE  ac- 
tion and  not  to  the  action  of  an  INDrVTIXrAL 
citizen.  The  Supreme  Court  stated  In  the 
1948  case  of  Shelly  v.  Kraemer:  "The  princi- 
ple has  become  firmly  embedded  In  otir  con- 
stitutional law  that  the  action  Inhibited  by 
the  first  section  of  the  14th  amendment  la 
only  such  action  as  may  fairly  be  said  to  be 
that  of  the  State.  That  amendment  erects 
no  shield  against  merely  private  conduct, 
however  discriminatory  or  wrongftil." 

Article  One,  Section  Eight  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution gives  the  Congress  power  to  regu- 
late Interstate  commerce.  However,  I  fall 
to  see  how  the  sale  of  a  house  can  be  con- 
sidered Interstate  commerce  as  long  as  the 
house  Itself  does  not  cross  state  lines  In  the 
process.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  mate- 
rials used  to  build  the  house  had  previously 
crossed  state  lines,  and  therefore,  the  sale 
of  a  house  Is  Interstate  commerce.  However, 
a  deed  to  a  house  does  not  state  that  Mr. 
John  Doe  owns  "s"  amount  of  shingles,  "t" 
amount  of  bricks,  "w'  amount  of  lumber, 
"x"  amount  of  windows,  "y"  amovint  erf 
lights,  or  "z"  amount  of  clnderblocks.  It 
states  that  he  o'wns  a  building.  Thus,  a 
house  Is  legaUy  defined  to  be  a  building  and 
not  "n"  amounts  of  building  materials. 

Now  that  the  question  of  constitutionality 
has  been  settled,  let's  consider  the  merit* 
of  this  propoeal. 

This  so-called  fair  housing  provision  doe« 
not  prohibit  all  discrimination.  It  does  not 
prohibit  discrimination  on  the  be«l«  or  age 
or  size  of  family.    Why  doesn't  It?    Perhapi 
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Senator  Robert  Bykd  presented  the  best  an- 
swer when  he  stated:  "Why  the  legislation 
does  not  make  it  unlawful  for  property  own- 
ers to  discriminate  against  elderly  people  or 
again.st  parents  with  children  has  not  been 
explained,  but  one  may  conjecture  that  It 
Is  perhaps  because  the  elderly  folks  and  the 
large  families  have  not  yet  taken  to  the 
picket  lines  and  have  been  noticeably  ab- 
sent from  the  sit-ins,  and  thus  far.  have  not 
threatened  to  riot." 

This  section  of  the  civil  rights  bill.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  promote  equality  among 
the  races,  actually  would  grant  special  priv- 
ileges toward  some  citizens  at  the  expense 
of  others.  Speciflcally,  this  applies  to  the 
provision  authorizing  a  US.  Court,  in  a  case 
Involving  a  violation  of  Title  Four,  to  ap- 
point an  attorney  to  the  plaintiff  at  no  cor.t 
to  him,  and  authorizing  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, if  he  considers  the  case  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiff. On  the  other  hand,  the  defendant  Is 
entitled  to  no  such  services.  Senator  Robert 
Byrd  described  the  problem  faced  by  the  de- 
fendant by  saying:  "The  defendant  property 
owner,  of  course,  will  have  to  furnish  his  own 
attorney  and  pit  his  own  resources,  be  they 
great  or  small,  against  the  all-powerful  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Justice  and  its  lawyers 
whose  salaries  his  own  taxes  help  to  pay." 

In  summary.  Title  Foiu-  is  completely  un- 
constitutional and  unmeritorious.  It  does 
not  prohibit  all  housing  discrimination.  It 
seeks  to  provide  special  treatment  to  some 
instead  of  equal  treatment  for  all.  In  short, 
Title  Four  should  be  completely  defeated. 
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Leo  J.  Coady 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  IWcC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  graduation  address  to  the  grad- 
uates of  Holy  Redeemer  School,  Kens- 
ington. Md.,  the  pastor  of  Holy  Redeemer 
and  the  director  of  Catholic  Charities 
In  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington,  the 
Very  Reverend  Monsipnor  Leo  J.  Coady, 
presented  some  interesting  thoughts  in 
a  most  charming  manner.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  Monsi- 
gnor Coady 's  remarks : 

The  Brook 
It    Is    the   mountain    to   the    sea 
That  Makes  a  messenger  of  me: 
And.  lest  I  loiter  on  the  way 
And  lose  what  I  am  sent  to  say, 
He  sets  his  reverie  to  song 
And  bids  me  sing  it  all  day  long. 
Farewell:  for  here  the  dream  Is  slow. 
And  I  have  many  a  mile  to  go. 

The  stream  of  your  life  flows  slowly  now; 
It  Is  the  quiet  brook  meandering  through 
the  meadow  of  your  young  year. 

There  will  be  times  when  you  wish  It 
woiUd  move  faster.  Youth  Is  Impatient  to 
get  Into  the  life  of  the  grown  man  and 
woman. 

The  14  year  old  is  impatient  to  be  a  six- 
teen-year old  when  he  can  drive  the  family 
car.  ■' 

The  lowly  freshman  is  Impatient  to  be- 
«ome  the  lordly  sophomore;  and  the  Junior 
ean't  wait  until  senior  year  puts  him  on  top 
of  the  heap. 


But  the  brook  will  keep  moving;  it  won't 
stand  still.  And  as  this  stream  of  your  life 
wanders  through  the  field  of  the  years  o* 
time.  It  gets  wider  andwider  and  touches 
more  shoreline  and  embraces  In  its  view  and 
ever-broader  horizon. 

What  is  happening  tonight  Is  that  this 
little  stream  is  bursting  out  into  a  bubbling 
brook. 

You  will  now  be  taking  on  new  relation- 
ships, you  will  be  cutting  some  old  tie^ — 
old  friends  will  go  off  in  other  directions,  and 
you  will  be  acquiring  new  bands  of  friend- 
ship. New  vistas  of  knowledge  will  be 
opened  up.  and  your  mind  will  make  many 
discoveries.  Much  of  what  you  have  been 
doing  will  soon  seem  to  be  corney  kid  stuff; 
and  you'll  wonder  how  you  stood  it. 

But  the  dream  is  slow  and  you  may  have 
many  a  mile  to  go.  What  you  have  been 
doing  up  to  now  Is  merely  getting  those 
dreums  ready. 

What  will  I  do  with  my  life?  Where  will 
I  go?  What  path  shall  I  take?  These  are 
the  questions  that  will  be  tippermost  in  your 
minds  in  the  years  Just  ahead.  You  may 
struggle  with  them  mightily,  and  you  may 
ask  the  help  of  others  In  coming  to  an  an- 
swer. Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  questions;  do 
not  be  afraid  to  look  at  yourself  honestly 
and  openly  and,  above  all,  do  not  be  afraid 
to  go  to  others,  your  parents,  your  teachers, 
your  priests,  and  to  God  Himself,  to  get  some 
assistance  with  the  answers. 

This  evening  you  will  receive  your  cer- 
tificate of  completion  of  one  step  along 
the  way  to  making  those  Important  decisions 
of  adulthood.  Much  has  been  Invested  in 
you  by  others,  by  your  parents,  bv  your 
teachers,  by  the  Church  in  providiiig  you 
with  a  system  of  education  that  seeks  after 
excellence  in  all   things. 

We  congratulate  you.  then,  and  wish  you 
well  in  the  future.  It  is  our  fervent  prayer 
tonight  that  you  may  grow  in  wisdom  and 
grace  as  you  mature  In  age  through  the  years 
of  growing  up. 

We  ask  of  you  In  return  that  you  show 
your  gratitude  by  your  continued  iovalty  to 
the  pursuit  of  excellence — intellectual,  moral 
and  spiritual— that  has  been  given  you  at 
Holy  Redeemer,  and  by  an  abiding  loyalty 
and  interest  in  the  parish  family,  and  in  the 
works  of  the  Church. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you; 
may  He  give  His  mercy  to  you;  may  He  make 
His  countenance  shine  upon  and  grant  vou 
peace. 


H.R.  16369 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterdav 
I  Introduced  H.R.  16369  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  bill  to  make  certain 
that  employees  are  not  forced  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  pay  income 
tax  on  reasonable  moving  expenses  for 
which  they  are  reimbursed  by  their  em- 
ployers. My  bill  Joins  many  others,  in- 
troduced by  colleagues  of  both  parties. 
I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  take  swift  and  afHrmatlve  action  on 
this  much  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
been  shackled  to  the  absurd  reasoning 
that  an  employee  must  pay  Income  tax 


on  all  the  money  he  ig  reimbursed  bv  his 
employer  on  an  employer-dictated  move 
except  the  barebones  cost  of  actually 
transporting  liis  household  goods  and  his 
family.  All  of  us  are  aware  oT  numerous 
other  expenses  involved  in  moving: 
Travel  to  the  new  area  to  search  for  a 
new  home;  maintenance  of  a  familv  in 
the  new  area  while  they  search  for  a 
new  home:  and  other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses associated  with  moving  a  family 
fom  one  area  to  another. 

As  an  ex-corporate  officer  of  a  sub- 
stantial reseai-ch  and  manufacturing  firm 
and  as  a  member  of  the  often  nomadic 
engineering  profession.  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  problems  Involved  in  mov- 
ing my  own  and  my  employees'  families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recently  heard 
from  a  number  of  corporate  officers  in 
my  district,  urging  me  to  support  the 
legislation  which  I  have  Introduced.  This 
legislation  was  first  introduced  In  the 
House  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts rMr.  Burke  1.  The  Michigan  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  recently  sent  me  its  Federal 
legislative  report,  urging  favorable  action 
on  the  bill.  I  include  a  portion  of  the 
July  13  Federal  Legislation  Report  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

FAMILY    MOVING    TAX 

H  R.  13070  Introduced  by  Representative 
James  A.  Burke  (D-Mass)  and  S.  3181  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Ecgene  McCarthy  (D- 
Minn)  will  "un-tax"  relmbursemenu  for 
more  types  of  moving  expenses,  by  removing 
them  from  consideration  as  taxable  income. 
To  ih^e  "bare  bones"  expenses,  which  are  al- 
ready non-taxable,  the  legislation  would  add 
these  five  ordinary  and  nearly  always  neces- 
sary expenses: 

1.  Travel  by  employee  and  spouse  to  hunt 
for  a  new  house. 

2.  Temporary  Jiving  expenses  in  the  new 
city,  until  the  house  Is  ready. 

3.  Commissions  and  other  expenses  in- 
volved in  selling  former  home,  or  satisfying 
unexpired  lease.  . 

4.  Out-of-pocket  expenses  for  burlng  new 
home— legal  fees,  commissions,  taxes,  etc. 

5.  Other  miscellaneous  related  expenses 

not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  two  weeks'  pay  or 
$1,000  for  a  family  man.  or  of  one  week's  "pay 
or  $500  for  a  single  man. 

A  case  example  of  the  problem : 

John  Brown  is  an  emplovee  of  a  medlum- 
sized  ln.surance  company  located  In  Chicago 
He.  his  wife,  and  high  school  son  lived  In  a 
Rice  but  unpretentious  suburb  of  the  city 
They  had  owned   the  house  for  nine  years' 
Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year.  John  was 
offered   a   promotion— if   he   and   his   family 
would  move  East.    There  would  be  a  pay  in- 
crease— $1,000.     John's  employer  had  a  pol- 
icy of  reimbursing  the  emplovee  for  all  the 
costs  of  a  transfer,  so  the  Browns  felt  there 
would    be    no   out-of-pocket    expenses       Of 
course,  there  would  be  no  way  of  compen- 
sating for  the  other  hardships  of  a  move 
■Goodbyes"  to  old  friends,  the  son's  gradua- 
tion from  a  high  school  he  would  only  at- 
tend for  a  few  months,  and  leaving  the  house 
that  had  been  their  home  for  nine  vears    But 
they  moved.     It  cost  $1,679.08  to"  move  the 
family    and    the    household    belongings       It 
cost  $446.12  for  food  and  temporary  lodgings 
at  the  new  location  while  thev  were  waiting 
to  occupy  their  new  home.    John  and  Laura 
made  an  advance  trip  to  locate  housing  near 
a  church  of  their  choice  and  close  to  a  pood 
high  school.    The  total  expenses  of  the  trln 
were    $293.56.      They    paid    the    real    estate 

.  .f^r^"  ^°"*  *^^'^  °"*  ^°™e  a  commission 
of  $1,272.00.  Incidental  expenses,  such  as 
recuttlng  and  InBtalUng  carpets  and  drap- 
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eries,  connecting  appliances,  and  new  auto 
Itcenaea  cornea  to  $158.9S.  John's  employer 
fully  reimbursed  him  tor  moving  his  family 
and  hoiisehold  belongings.  Purther,  he  was 
reimbursed  9293.54  for  the  costs  of  house 
hunting,  food  and  temporary  lodging,  the 
broker's  commission  and  other  Incidentals. 
Total  reimbursement — »3.849.75.  BUT,  the 
IRS  said  only  •1.679.08.  the  "bare  bones' 
costs  of  moYlng  the  family  and  the  belong- 
ings would  not  be  considered  Income.  The 
difference,  $3,170.67.  looj  Income  to  the 
Browns  (according  to  the  IBS),  and  taxable 
at  their  highest  rate. 

The  Treasviry  Department  ruling  exempts 
relmburaements  for  only  two  things,  which 
are  often  called  "bare  bones"  expenses:  The 
cost  of  moving  household  goods,  and  the  cost 
of  transporting  the  employee  and  his  family 
to  the  new  location.  All  other  reimburse- 
ments are  taxed  as  Income.  These  Include 
such  legitimate  and  necessary  expenditures 
aa  the  coat  of  a  house-hunting  trip,  the  cost 
of  selling  the  former  home,  the  expenses  of 
temporary  family  bousing  In  the  new  city. 
and  the  like.  Purther.  the  rate  of  tax  Is  that 
for  the  Individual's  tax  bracket.  The  Treas- 
ury was  upheld  by  a  court  of  appeals  decision 
in  1965. 


Ob  die  Edge  of  Angry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  icississi2>Fi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21, 1966 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  several  weeks,  we 
have  heard  about  racial  violence  in  four 
States  that  happen  not  to  be  In  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Natkxial  columnist  and  noted  radio 
oommentator  Paul  Harvey,  In  his  July 
12  coliunn,  which  appeared  In  the  Me- 
ridian, Miss.,  Star  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  thousands  of  southerners  who 
•re  "on  the  edge  of  angry." 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  ct^- 
leasues,  espedaUy  thoee  who  have  joined 
the  national  press  In  their  persecution 
of  my  State  and  other  Southern  States : 

On  ths  Edgb  or  Angst  About  Siantcd 

STOKI3E9 

(By  Paul  Harvey) 

Then  U  a  time  to  be  calm  and  there  Ls  3, 
time  to  get  angry. 

There  waa  a  time  when  even  Christ.  His 
patlmca  exhausted,  found  It  necessary  to 
atorm  Into  the  temple  with  a  short  length  of 
rope  In  on«  hand  and  start  smashing  up  the 
furniture. 

I  am  saddened  when  anybody  walking 
down  any  road  in  Mississippi  Is  shot  from 
ambush. 

But  I'm  on  the  edge  of  angry  when  Missis- 
sippi la  castigated  nationwide  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  a  Memphis,  Tenneesean. 

And  when  Time,  Life,  Newsweek,  The  New 
Tork  TlnMs,  aiMl  TV  hurl  their  editorial  ep>l- 
thete  at  Mississippi  for  on«  shooting. 

MTTRDER  A  OAT 

And  look  the  other  way  from  a  murder  a 
day  in  CXtlcago,  Loe  Angeles.  New  Tork. 

I'm  on  the  edge  of  angry  when  one  mAn 
wounded  In  Mississippi  crowds  from  the 
front  pages  and  the  nation's  conscience  2.000 
dead  Amertcana  in  Viet  Nam. 

I  am  on  the  edge  of  an^ry  when  kookle 
OoUege  klda  ccm  demonstrate  for  peace  at  any 
price,  but  oan't  find  time  to  shave  and  take 
abatli. 


And  when  my  government  protects  thoee 
who  break  the  law  and  intimidates  those  who 
dare  try  to  enforce  it. 

I  am  on  the  edge  of  angry  when  a  college 
profeeeoc  can  limelight  himself  by  proclaim- 
ing "God  is  deadl" 

While  a  free  pwees  Ignores  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  all,  when  138  miUloa 
Americans  march — every  week — to  church! 

And  when  Government  tells  me  I  must 
sacrlflce  the  fruits  of  my  labor  to  support 
thoee  who  do  no  labor. 

WHT  THE   DIFTERENCK 

I'm  on  the  edge  of  angry  when  the  tax 
man  says  I  get  an  allowance  of  only  $600  a 
year  to  rear  my  ie^.tlmate  son. 

Yet  the  ADC  welfiire  people  would  p>ay 
me  $900  a  year  if  he  were  an  Ulegltlmate 
one. 

I  am  on  the  edge  of  angry.  reiiUzlng  that 
every  baby  is  bom  into  this  one-time  land  of 
the  free  $1,700  in  debt. 

I  am  on  the  edge  of  angry  when  we  make 
a  big  domeetlc  to-do  about  saving  on  elec- 
tricity and  groceries  in  our  White  House 
while  we  duxnp  mliUona  into  thankless  for- 
eign ports. 

When  we  regiil.ite  and  regiment  and  over- 
tax and  tyrannize  our  own  cx^untrymen  while 
defending  "freedom"  for  foreigners. 

IGNORE    THE    INDIANS 

I'm  real  cloee  to  the  edge  of  angry  when 
I  hear  our  hj-pocrltlcal  breast -beating  over 
the  urgent  rights  of  one  minority  which  we 
Ignore  the  Amish  and  the  Indians. 

When  we  Judas-klss  our  son.s  goodbye  be- 
cause we  own  weapons  adequate  to  end  any 
war.  yet  lack  the  guts  to  use  them. 

When  we  have  everything  going  for  us  to 
create  a  Golden  Age  of  arts,  culture, 
sciences — and  let  unfriendly  friends  and 
friendly  enemies  siphon  away  this  glorious 
opportunity. 

Between  now  and  November  I  may  move 
"over  the  edge"  ...  If  the  best  either  i>arty 
can  offer  is  a  perpetu.\tlon  of  this  sad  circus, 
this  pusillanimous  political  game  of  crisis — 
after  crisis — after  crisis — after  crisis. 


Eliminating  Aircraft  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  14.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  over  the  increasing 
problems  caused  by  aircraft  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Nation's  major  airports,  par- 
ticularly at  OUare  International  Airport 
located  northwest  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  problems  of  noise,  safety,  volume  of 
flights,  landing  and  takeoff  patterns,  and 
others  are  serious  ones  for  citizens  of  the 
residential  communities  neighboring 
ma.ior  airports. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  has  caused 
me  to  follow  closely  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's approach  to  providing  solutions. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  do  more  than  It 
has  been  doing  to  find  an  suiswer.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  strongly  support  inclusion, 
under  the  proposed  new  Department  of 
Transportation,  an  OfQce  of  Aircraft 
Noise  Suppression  which  can  accept  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  all  Fed- 
eral activities  in  this  Increasingly  critical 
area.  The  Federal  Govenmient  must 
accelerate  its  effort  In  research  and  plan- 


ning If  these   air  problems  are  to  be 
eliminated. 

I  Introduce  for  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  from  the  July  14,  1966, 
editions  of  Paddock  Publications'  16  sub- 
urban newspapers  which  supports  a  co- 
ordinated Federal  effort: 

Reducing  Jet  Noise 

Congress  has  before  it  a  proposal,  enjoying 
substantial  bi-partisan  support,  to  create  a 
cabinet-level  federal  department  of  trans- 
portation. The  new  agency  would  amalga- 
mate the  functions  of  most  federal  agencies 
concerned  with  transportation,  substituting 
a  coordinpted  bureaucracy  for  a  splintered 
one. 

Agencies  which  would  be  Included  In  the 
new  department  are  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Maritime 
Commission  and  others.  Retaining  their 
current  independent  status  would  be  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board, 

Both  northwest  suburban  congressmen — 
Donald  Rumsfeld  (I3th)  and  John  Erlen- 
BORN  (14th) — support  the  legislation. 

In  addition,  Rumsfeld  has  announced  he 
will  support  an  amendment  calling  for 
creation  of  an  office  of  aircraft  noise  sup- 
pression within  the  new  department.  Pur- 
pose of  the  office  would  be  to  coordinate  re- 
search Into  the  reduction  of  aircraft  noise. 
As  Rumsfeld  has  pointed  out:  "The  major 
metropolitan  centers  of  this  country  must 
have  assistance  In  solving  the  aircraft  noise 
dilemma.  The  residential  communities  sur- 
rounding O'Hare  International  Airport,  for 
example,  must  have  relief.  O'Hare  Is  the 
busiest  airport  In  the  nation  and  Is  going  to 
get  busier.  An  answer  must  be  found  for 
reducing   this  serious   aggravation." 

Noise  around  airports  Is  a  serious  problem 
here  and  In  suburban  areas  across  the  coun- 
try. There  has  been  little  Information  de- 
veloped about  ways  and  means  of  reducing 
aircraft  noise,  consistent  with  safety.  We 
hope  Congress  pays  heed  to  the  suggestion 
of  Rumsfeld  and  other  suburban  representa- 
tives In  a  positive  effort  to  make  air  traffic 
less  a  hardship  on  suburban  residents. 


Chief  Parker  and  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity,  under  previous 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  passing 
of  William  H.  Parker,  chief  of  police  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Chief  Parker  set 
a  high  standard  of  public  service  in  the 
difficult  area  of  law  enforcement.  He 
built  the  police  department  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  Into  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Nation.  Chief  Parker  was  direct, 
efficient,  honest,  smd  sincere.  He 
brought  to  the  law-enforcement  profes- 
sion across  this  Nation  a  new  pride  and 
professionalism.  He  served  our  city  dur- 
ing turbulent  times,  and  although  he 
was  criticized  by  a  few,  he  will  always  be 
respected  by  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  Into  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  Monday,  July  18,  1966, 
which  expresses  the  thoughts  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Los  Angeles  In  their  loss  of  this 
distinguished  public  servant. 


Jiihj  21,  1966 
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Chief  Parker  akd  the  Law 
Loe  Angeles  Is  tn  deep  motimlng  for  Wil- 
liam H.  Parker — the  man  who  devoted  his 
life  to  making  this  the  best-policed  dty  In 
the   nation. 

Police  Chief  Parker  Is  dead,  but  his  dedi- 
cation. Integrity,  and  professional  ability 
live  on  In  the  great  department  he  led  and 
Inspired. 

"Law  and  order"  was  not  a  casual  phrase 
to  Parker.  He  believed  devouOy  that  no 
community,  no  nation  could  govern  itself 
without  respect  for  the  law  and  It-s  authority. 
These  who  violated  the  law.  who  threat- 
ened the  person  or  property  of  others  were 
his  sworn  enemies.  Chief  Parker  enforced 
the  law  with  a  slngle-mindedness  and  effi- 
ciency that  led  to  controversy,  but  there  was 
never  a  doubt  as  to  his  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity. 

These  were  the  very  characteristics  In  a 
chief  that  Los  Angeles  desperately  needed 
when  Parker  took  over  In  the  critical  year  of 
1950.  Scandals  and  low  morale  In  the  de- 
partment had  made  the  city  vulnerable  to 
criminal  Interests. 

Before  long,  however,  Parker  developed 
a  police  force  of  great  pride  and  outstanding 
professional  competence.  No  large  city  has 
so  successfully  resisted  the  challenge  of  orga- 
nized crime  or  won  so  high  a  reputation  for 
over-all  excellence. 

Chief  Parker  thus  epitomized  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  to  most  citizens.  To  others 
he  was  the  defender  of  the  "status  quo" — and 
the  focus  of  resentment  toward  other  law 
officers  and  toward  laws  that  Parker  enforced 
but  had  not  enacted. 

Yet.  significantly,  many  of  the  tributes  to 
the  late  chief  came  from  those  who  had 
often  differed  with  him,  such  as  City  Coun- 
cilman Tom  Bradley  and  John  A.  Buggs, 
executive  director  of  the  County  Human 
Relations  Commission.  A.  L.  Wirin.  attor- 
ney for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  a  frequent  critic  of  Parker,  said  "I  have 
admired  him  through  the  years  as  an  efficient 
and  dedicated  police  officer." 

Although  William  Parker  canont  be  re- 
placed, a  successor  must  be  named.  One  of 
his  legacies  to  the  city  is  the  number  of 
outstanding  police  executives  in  the  depart- 
ment eligible  to  assume  the  top  post. 

The  new  chief  must  be  as  dedicated  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  preser- 
vation of  order  as  was  Parker.  The  Times 
believes  that  within  the  ranks  of  the  L.APX). 
Is  such  a  man.  who  will  also  be  accepted  by' 
all  elements  of  the  citizenry — even  those  who 
In  recent  months  have  been  critical  of  the 
department. 
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gaining  their  political,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  Independence  and  to  take 
their  rightful  place  as  full  members  In 
the  society  of  freemen. 

We  are  not  only  speaking  about  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  other 
Eastern  European  nations  but  Cuba, 
mainland  China,  North  Vietnam  and  all 
other  nations  which  have  been  subju- 
gated by  the  force  of  arms,  conspiracy, 
subversion,  and  deceit  of  international 
communism. 

I  believe  all  of  us  have  been  heartened 
by  the  action  of  several  Soviet  satellites 
over  the  past  few  months  In  asserting 
their  own  national  sovereignty  and  po- 
litical and  economic  Independence.  I 
feel  we  are  beginning  to  see  a  change 
which  will  eventually  prevail  In  all  of 
the  countries  now  under  the  whip  of  In- 
ternal communism.  No  matter  how 
hard  Moscow  and  Peking  may  try  to 
dominate  these  people  and  make  them 
helpless  pawns  In  their  own  design,  their 
free  spirit  cannot  be  permanently  sub- 
dued by  armed  force.  However,  this 
change  will  not  occur  overnight  and 
other  countries  are  being  continually 
threatened.  We  must  stand  ready, 
therefore,  to  assist  the  captive  nations 
In  their  present  plight  by  peaceful  proc- 
esses and  In  their  aspiration  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  totalitarianism  and  to  re- 
gain their  national  and  individual  free- 
dom. 

Last  year  at  this  time  I  was  privileged 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood],  in  Introducing  House  Resolution 
484 — which  calls  upon  Congresc  to  es- 
tablish a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
Rules  Committee  to  take  expeditious  and 
favorable  action  on  this  and  similar 
resolutions  so  that  force  will  bo  given  to 
our  moral  support  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. Definite  action  must  be  taken  to 
make  known  our  desire  to  promote  the 
return  of  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions to  the  state  whereby  they  can 
freely  determine  their  own  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  Institutions. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  colleagues  and  other 
freemen  throughout  the  world  In  par- 
ticipating in  the  eighth  annual  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  author- 
ized by  an  act  of  Congress  In  July  1959. 

Although  this  1  week  Is  set  aside  for 
sober  reflection  and  a  rededication  to 
purpose,  we  must  continually  strive  to 
keep  alive  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  In- 
dependence which  bum  In  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  the  valiant  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  We  must  never  digress 
from  our  efforts  to  assist  these  people  in 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of  presiding 
over  the  House  when  Members  observed 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Having  sup- 
ported this  annual  recognition  since  it 
was  first  proclaimed  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress, I  was  pleased  to  act  as  temporary 
House  Speaker  during  this  year's  observ- 
ance. 

In  the  86th  Congress  I  cosponsored  a 
resolution  hi  the  House  which  stated  that 
"the  Soviet  Union  have  repeatedly 
declared  their  determination  to  pursue 
relentlessly  their  political,  econc«nlc,  and 
Ideological  drive  for  a  worldwide  victory 


for  communism"  and  "in  its  efforts  to 
attain  that  objective  through  force  of 
arms,  subversion.  Infiltration,  and  other 
methods  has  Imposed  puppet  Commu- 
nist regimes  upon  the  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  and  exerted  tireless  effort  to 
crush  their  spirit"  and  "that  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  are  still  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  solve  their 
problems  by  democratic  means  and  to 
choose,  through  free  and  unfettered 
elections,  national  governments  of  their 
own  free  choice."  It  was  this  under- 
standing that  brought  Congress  to 
declare,  "its  belief  in  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
to  live  under  governments  of  their  own 
choice"  and  "urge  the  restoration  of  the 
fundamental  freedoms  and  basic  human 
rights  of  the  captive  nations." 

In  observing  Captive  Nations  Week  this 
year,  we.  in  America,  continue  to  rec- 
ognize the  human  bondage  of  1  billion 
people  In  the  world  who  are  being  denied 
the  most  basic  human  right  of  self-de- 
termination. Therefore  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  free  world  this  year  to  renew  our 
faith  in  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  encourage  them  to  resist  the 
Communist  tjTanny  which  rules  their 
destiny.  These  people  are  a  deterrent 
against  the  Communists  desire  for  world 
rule.  Whatever  resistance  they  offer  will 
keep  the  Communists  off-balance  In  car- 
rying out  their  plans. 

In  view  of  the  Communist  aggression 
In  southeast  Asia  and  recent  Communi-;t 
resistance  to  friendly  gestures  by  our 
country  to  ease  tensions  in  the  world. 
it  becomes  apparent  they  are  trjing  to 
solidify  their  position  to  regain  the  con- 
trol of  people  In  captive  nations  who  are 
slowly  making  progress  In  breaking  the 
bonds  that  hold  them.  However  these 
people  will  not  give  In  to  complete  domi- 
nation by  Commimlst  tyranny  If  they  are 
certain  that  the  free  world  supports 
their  cause  In  every  way  possible.  The 
moral  support  we  offer  to  these  people 
in  observing  this  week  as  a  reminder  to 
the  captive  nations  that  we  Americans 
have  not  forgotten  them,  will  add 
strength  to  their  determination  to  once 
again  become  free  people. 

I  am  proud  to  join  uith  the  voices  of 
the  free  world  in  rededicatlng  ourselves 
in  the  great  cause  of  liberty  for  all  peo- 
ples. Although  this  week  Is  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  our  words  and  deeds  should 
continue  through  out  the  entire  year  so 
that  we  can  realize  a  day  of  world  free- 
dom in  the  not  too  distant  future. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  July  20. 1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  observing  Captive  Nations  Week. 
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While  properly  welcoming  the  many  new 
countries  that  have  joined  the  family  of 
nations  during  the  present  generation 
we  tend  to  forget  that,  while  old-fash- 
ioned colonialism  is  ending  in  Africa  and 
large  parts  of  Asia,  a  new  kind  of  coloni- 
alism has  taken  its  place  in  Europe  and 
the  Orient. 

likewise,  when  we  do  remember  such 
Soviet  colonies  as  Kstonia.  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, Hungary,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  so  forth,  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  first  victim  of  communism  was  Rus- 
sia and  we  fall  to  realize  that  the  peo- 
ples of  both  Russia  and  China  are  as 
much  the  victims  of  Communist  coloni- 
alism as  are  the  Baltic  peoples,  the  Mag- 
yars, Poles,  Bohemians,  and  so  forth. 
Soviet  Russia  Is  a  huge  conglomeration 
of  ethnic  groups  whose  independence  has 
been  as  ruthlessly  exterminated  by  the 
Communists  as  it  was  earlier  by  the 
czars. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  express- 
ing our  sympathies  for  the  peoples  who 
live  b^ilnd  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains, 9(xne  powerfxil  voices  are  urging 
closer  contacts  with  Communist  China 
and  its  recognition  by  the  United  States. 
The  same  voices  ctdl  for  stepped  up 
trade  with  the  Reds. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  "you 
Just  can't  Ignore  700  million  Chinese. " 
Have  these  people  forgotten  that  the 
Peking  Communist  regime  has.  durii^ 
Its  17  years  In  power,  liquidated  many 
millions  of  people  and  placed  other  mil- 
lions in  slave  labor  camps? 

It  is  certainly  inconsistent  to  welcome 
new  and  free  countries  to  the  family  of 
nations  and  simultaneously  invite  such 
a  destroyer  of  individual  freedom  as  Red 
China  to  sit  down  and  help  celebrate. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  new  nations  can 
p>fttntAin  their  freedom  and  let  us  hope 
that  the  captive  nations  will  some  day 
soon  regain  their  Independence,  but  let 
us  not  defeat  the  purpose  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  by  calling  for  recognition  of 
Ccnununlst  China  and  advocating  more 
trade  with  Communist  Russia. 


The  Other  War  ia  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

or   rKXrNSTI.VANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Af  onday,  June  27,  1966 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"other  war"  in  South  Vietnam,  the  effort 
to  improve  the  economic,  educational, 
and  health  conditions  for  the  Vietnam 
people,  receives  little  attention  when 
compared  to  stories  of  our  military  ac- 
tion there.  This  phase  of  the  fight  for 
freedom  and  independence  in  Vietnam 
is  certainly  as  important  since  it  pro- 
vides hope  for  the  future  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  when  the  fighting  ceases. 

No  effort  can  be  more  worthwhile  nor 
of  more  long-term  value  than  educa- 
tional progress.  I  should  like  to  include 
In  the  RaooKB  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  describing  this  progress  at 
the  present  time: 


Eorc^TiON    Expanded    bt    W.mi — VrrrNAMESE 
Enrollment   Tripled   Sincb    1954   French 

PULLOVT 

(By  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 

Saigon — It  Is.  Harold  Winer  observed,  "a 
helluva  state  of  affairs  when  It  takes  a  war" 
to  get  a  nation  moving  educationally. 

But  one  of  the  happier  ironie.i  of  the  war 
here  Is  that  It  has  helped  make  classrooms. 
teachers  and  textbooks  av.iilable  for  the  first 
time  to  hvmdreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
children, 

Winer  Ls  chief  educatii^n  adviser  In  the 
US.  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  program  here,  which  operates  in  llie 
mid.<it  of  the  war  and  which  ha.',  made  most 
of  the  educational  gain.s  possible. 

When  the  French  pulled  out  in  19.54  there 
were  600.000  children  in  elmcnt.try  schools 
In  what  13  now  South  Vietnam — ab<3ut  25 
per  cent  of  the  number  tiien  in  that  age 
bracket. 

Tod.TV.  with  a  rising  population,  there  are 
1,700,000  children  in  elementary  school — al- 
most 65  per  cent  of  those  In  that  age  bracket. 

Not  only  are  more  youngsters  In  sch(X)I. 
but  education  ha.s  been  made  available  to  a 
much  wider  social  and  economic  range  of  the 
population. 

In  the  p;t£t  scliooling  was  available  only  in 
larger  popul.ition  are.is.  Since  1963,  the  Viet- 
namese government  and  the  U  S.  aid  pro- 
gram have  constructed  ham'.et  .schools  with 
a  total  of  8500  new  cLussrooms  In  rural  areas, 

Dtiring  and  Immediately  after  the  years  of 
French  rule,  the  country  h.id  a  dra.stic  short- 
age of  textbooks.  The  ones  that  were  avail- 
able were  oft^n  pretty  meaningless  to  V'let- 
namese  children,  since  the  texts  were  French- 
oriented. 

Readme:  primers  were  "all  about  the  snowy 
Alps  of  France  and  other  things  the  kids 
had  never  seen."  Is  the  way  one  US,  official 
described  tiie  situation, 

American  aid  experts  got  tiit;ether  ,36  com- 
mittees of  the  best  Vietname.se  teachers  they 
could  find,  gave  them  .^meric.in  advisers,  and 
had  them  write  new  text.s  on  every  subject 
taught  in  elementary  schools. 

The  new  text.s  are  based  on  Vietnamese  cul- 
ture and  things  familiar  to  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren. Instead  of  autos  and  Alps  the  illustra- 
ted texts  now  are  about  wa^or  buffalos  and 
rice  paddies,  and  instead  of  Na[>oleon  the 
youngsters  read  about  their  own  heroes. 

The  US.  program  also  has  Included  de- 
velopment of  two  new  normal  schools  and 
the  training  of  thousands  of  new  teachers. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese 
government,  teacher  status  and  salaries  also 
have  been  notably  improved  Two  yeajs  ago 
an  elementary  teacher  was  being  paid  600 
pl.Tstres  (about  $9  at  the  then  current  ex- 
ch.ange  rate)  a  month. 

A  new  Increase  Just  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment will  raise  this  to  3200  piastres  (about 
$26  67  at  the  present  exchange  rate)  a  month. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JEJISET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20.  1966 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week — the  eighth  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Week — provides  us  with  an  imiror- 
tant  opportunity  to  keep  the  light  of 
truth  focused  on  the  plight  of  the  millions 
of  once-free  people  who  now  live  under 
Communist  domination  and  on  the  fact 
that  their  freedom  and  theh-  countries' 


independence  were  the  victims  of  aggres- 
sive communism. 

The  purpose  of  our  commemoration  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  House  this 
year  remains  what  it  has  been  since  the 
86th  Congress,  in  which  many  of  us  were 
privileged  to  serve,  unanimously  adopted 
the  first  captive  nations  resolution  in 
1959.  That  purpose  Is  twofold:  to  con- 
vince the  people  behind  the  v.'alls  and 
curtains  of  communism  that  the  free 
world  has  not  forgotten  nor  abandoned 
them  and  shall  never  acquiesce  in  their 
illegal  captivity:  and  to  rally  the  free 
people  of  the  world  to  a  greater  under- 
standing of  our  obligations  toward  tho.se 
who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  their 
freedom  and  of  our  responsibilities  in  the 
preservation  and  the  strengthening  of 
freedom  everywhere. 

Is  is  a  mark  of  the  significance  of  our 
effort  and  of  the  sensitivity  of  Commu- 
nist leaders  to  this  issue  that  today,  as  in 
1959,  Captive  Nations  Week  continues  to 
be  greeted  with  cries  of  outrage  in  Com- 
munist capitals.  Their  objections  are 
understandable,  for  Captive  Nations 
Week  exposes  international  communism 
as  a  most  brutal  form  of  imperialism.  It 
identifies  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  world's 
most  oppressive  colonial  power.  And  it 
proclaims  the  free  world's  conviction 
that,  like  all  of  history's  oppre.ssois,  com- 
munism must  ultimately  succumb  to 
man's  powerful  instinct  for  freedom. 

This  year's  observance,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  sei-ve  to  remind  us  thrtt  we  can 
do  more  than  talk  about  the  captive  na- 
tions. The  shifts  and  uncertainties  that 
seem  to  characterize  so  much  of  today's 
Communist  world  present  a  challenge  to 
our  capacity  to  understand  and  to  take 
reasoned  action.  The  situation  requires 
the  most  carefid  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  of  the  executive  branch. 
For  this  reason,  several  of  us  in  the  House 
have  been  sponsoring  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations,  a  committee  whose  job  It  would 
be  to  study  changing  conditions  in  the 
Communist  world,  especially  in  Ea.stem 
Europe,  to  understand  more  fully  the 
meaning  of  those  changes,  and  to  recom- 
mend ways  in  which  we  can  use  those 
changes  to  encourage  the  growth  of  free- 
dom there. 

A  concrete  example  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity exists  in  the  apparent  desire  of 
Communist-bloc  nations  to  increase  their 
trade  with  the  United  States.  We  shall 
miss  this  opportunity  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  abruptly  slam  the  door  or,  on 
the  other,  too  readily,  and  without  quali- 
fication, open  the  door  to  whatever  ar- 
rangements they  may  desire. 

Communist  countries  desire  to  trade 
because  they  need  to  trade.  We  should 
trade  if  it  is  worth  our  while  to  trade, 
and  we  can  determine  whether  trade  Is 
in  our  best  interests  by  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  a  political  quid  pro  quo 
which  could  bring  at  least  some  measure 
of  relief  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations. 

I  have  no  specific  formula  to  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  do  suggest  that  this 
question  is  one  which  administration  of- 
ficials should  consider  seriously  and  one 
to  which  a  Special  Conmilttee  on  the 
Captive  Nations,  should  It  be  estab- 
lished, could  devote  some  expert  atten- 
tion. 


Juhj  21,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ex- 
pressing pleasure  with  the  memorial 
planned  for  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson,  the 
Washington  Post  calls  attention  to  our 
unending  responsibilities  as  a  world 
power. 

The  institute  of  international  affairs 
to  be  established  in  his  name  by  friends 
of  Ambassador  Stevenson  will  commem- 
orate his  service  to  our  understanding 
of  foreign  policy,  the  newspaper  states. 
Not  only. was  Ambassador  Stevenson 
eloquent  in  supporting  world  peace,  dis- 
armament, and  conciliation,  the  Post  re- 
calls, but  he  also  was  a  stout  advocate 
of  the  use  of  force  against  aggression. 
For  example,  he  backed  resistance  to 
North  Korea  and  China  in  order  to  pre- 
serve peace. 

Since  then,  the  newspaper  remarks  In 
its  editorial  of  July  15,  1966,  there  have 
been  other  "Koreas,"  and  the  same  high 
purposes  of  eventual  peace  will  again 
involve  us  in  the  use  of  force. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Stevenson  me- 
morial will  keep  us  aware  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  great  power  and  of  the 
need  to  resist  aggression  in  South  'Viet- 
nam— or  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record: 

(From  the  W.ishlngton  Poet.  July  15.  1966) 
Stevenson  Memorlal 
Adlal  Stevenson  surely  would  have  liked 
the  memorial  his  friends  are  planning — an 
institute  of  international  affairs.  In  an- 
nouncing the  memorial  today,  the  memorial 
committee  appropriately  marlcs  the  first  an- 
niversary of  his  death.  And  the  continuing 
Institute  now  set  up  will  commemorate,  year 
after  year,  his  ser\'lce  to  American  under- 
standing of  foreign  policy. 

He  had  many  wise  things  to  say  about 
foreign  affairs  while  he  Uved  and  the  eetab- 
llehment  created  In  his  name  will  make  here- 
after contributions  to  national  understand- 
ing In  his  name. 

His  voice  was  alw.ays  eloquent  when  raised 
In  support  of  world  peace,  disarmament  and 
conclUatlon.  But.  as  Is  sometimes  forgotten, 
he  was  also  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  use 
of  force  against  aggression.  In  the  midst  of 
the  Korean  crisis  he  spoke  firmly  in  support 
of  resistance  to  North  Korea  and  China.  In 
an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs,  In  AprU.  1952. 
he  defended  American  pwlicy  and  asked: 
"What  would  have  happened  if  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  had  Ignored 
the  Korean  aggression?" 

This  1^  what  he  thought  would  have  hap- 
pened: "Our  friends  throughout  Asia  and  in 
the  Pacific  would  with  perfect  reason  have 
doubted  ovti  Intention  to  resist  Soviet  design 
elsewhere  in  that  area,  and  they  woiUd  of 
necessity  have  taken  the  path  of  appease- 
ment. Dlsilhislonment  would  also  have 
Bwept  Western  Europe  at  this  Impressive 
demonstration  of  Soviet-satellite  power  and 
of  American  Indecision  In  the  face  of  a  di- 
rect challenge.  Then  would  not  the  Soviet 
Union,  having  challenged  us  successfully  In 
Korea,  have  followed  that  challenge  with  an- 
other? And  stUl  another?  Munich  would 
follow  Munich.  Our  vacillation  would  have 
paralyzed  our  will  and  worked  havoc  in  the 
community  of   Uke-mlnded   nations.     Then 


when  we  did  succeed  In  pulling  ourselves  to- 
gether we  would  have  found  It  too  late  to 
organize  a  common  front  with  our  friends." 

He  said  it  was  our  object  "to  convince  them 
that  other  aggressions,  disguised  or  direct, 
will  meet  the  same  response,  and  thus  deter 
them  from  a  perhaps  fatal  gamble." 

He  was  reconciled  to  and  an  advocate  of 
the  use  of  force  but  he  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  tiltimate  object  of  force  in  Korea.  "By 
limiting  the  war  In  Korea,"  he  said,  "we  hope 
to  avoid  a  third  general  holocaust.  We  are 
trying  to  use  force  not  only  to  frustrate  our 
Immediate  antagonists  In  the  hills  of  Korea 
but  to  preserve  world  peace." 

Since  then,  there  have  been  other  "Koreas." 
The  same  objectives  and  the  same  high  pur- 
pose of  eventual  peace  will  again  involve  ua 
in  the  use  of  force,  from  time  to  time.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  institute  formed  as  a 
memorial  to  Adlal  Stevenson  will  keep  his 
countrymen  aware  of  the  resjwnslblllty  of 
great  power  and  keep  them  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  resisting  aggression  In  Korea  or 
South  Vietnam  or  Greece  or  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July 
America  celebrates  the  recurrence  of  the 
day  of  its  Independence.  In  the  same 
month  we  also  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week.  On  both  occasions  we  assert  the 
same  principles:  the  rights  of  peoples 
and  nations  alike  to  determine  freely 
their  own  course  of  action. 

Ever  since  our  independence,  genera- 
tions of  Americans  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
justice  in  their  own  country;  again  and 
again  they  have  given  support  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  Independence  for 
other  peoples  and  nations. 

On  our  Independence  Day  we  do  not 
merely  remember  a  historical  event  of 
the  American  j>ast  but  we  assert  that  the 
Ideas  we  upheld  almost  200  years  ago  are 
of  imlversal  importance  and  relevant  also 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  nations  of  East  and  Central 
Europe,  and  that  Is  why  Congress  adopt- 
ed the  resolution  calling  for  the  third 
week  of  July  to  be  designated  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

In  the  first  decade  after  World  War  n 
the  countries  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain 
were  Soviet  satellites,  subject  to  continu- 
ous Russian  interference  in  their  inter- 
nal affairs.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
conduct  a  foreign  policy  of  their  own, 
they  were  forced  to  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trine of  international  communism  as 
Interpreted  in  Moscow.  Disobedience 
was  punished,  often  by  direct  physical 
intervention.  Today,  while  from  out- 
ward appearances  conditions  have 
changed  somewhat,  the  hold  of  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  20  captive  nations 
remains  Intact  and  remains  brutal. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom of  the  captive  peoples,  and  to  their 
right  to  self-determination. 


Establishment  of  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore and  Dedication  of  Salt  Pond 
Visitor  Center,  May  30,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    IftASSACHCrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  was  formally  es- 
tablished during  impressive  Memorial 
Day  exercises  on  May  30  last  at  the  Salt 
Pond  Visitor  Center  in  Eastham.  Mass. 

The  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  was 
created  to  extend  to  mankind  forever  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy,  within  this  stimu- 
lating and  inspiring  seaside  environment, 
the  outstanding  scenic,  scientific,  and 
historical  values  found  there.  Our  late 
beloved  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, who  sponsored  the  authorization 
bill  in  1959  when  he  was  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  signed  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  bill  into  law  on 
August  7,  1961. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  tliat 
I  participated  in  the  dedication  cere- 
monies, because  I  had  cosponsored  the 
first  comprehensive  bills,  along  with 
Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts,  to  authorize  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  Park,  on  May  12, 
1958.  My  bill  that  year  was  H.R.  12449. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin,  of 
Massachusetts,  had  earlier  introduced  a 
Cape  Cod  Park  authorization  bill.  Sena- 
tor Leverett  Saltonstall  and  the  then 
Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  cosponsored 
the  bills  in  the  Senate,  and  Congressman 
Hastings  Keith,  who  represents  the  Cape 
Cod  area,  and  Congressman  Silvio 
CoNTE  joined  with  us  in  sponsoring  simi- 
lar bills  after  they  took  their  scats  In 
Congress  In  January  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  permis- 
sion I  include  with  my  remarks  hi  the 
Appendix,  the  program  for  the  establish- 
ment ceremony  and  dedication  of  Salt 
Pond  Visitor  Center,  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore,  Mass..  and  the  speeches  by 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
and  Director  George  B.  Hartzog  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 
Establishment  Ceremony  and  Dedication  ot 
Salt  Pond  VisrroR  Center,  2  p.m..  Monday. 
May  30,   1966 

Lemuel  A.  Garrison.  Regional  Director, 
Northeast  Region.  National  Park  Service, 
Presiding. 

Musical  Selections:  Nauset  Regional  High 
SchofJl  Baf^  and  Prank  James,  Director. 

Advance  of  the  Colours:  United  States 
CJoast  Guard,  Race  Point  Rescue  Life  Boat 
Station,  Chatham  Coast  Guard  Station. 

Invocation:  Rev.  William  J.  McMahon. 
Pastor,  St.  Joan  of  Arc  Parish,  Orleans, 

Welcome  to  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore: 
Stanley  C.  Joseph,  Superintendent. 

Remarks:  Luther  Smith.  Chairman  of 
Board  of  Selectmen,  Eastham,  representing 
Towns  of  the  Lower  Cape. 

Introduction  of  Guests:  George  B.  Hartzog, 
Jr.,  Director,  National  Park  Service. 

Presentation  of  Deeds:  Honorable  John  A. 
Volpe.  Governor,  Commonwealth  of  Massa' 
chusetts.  *• 

Acceptance   of  Deeds   and    Dedication  ^ 
Visitor  Center:  George  B.  Hartzog.  Jr.      ^ 
Remarks;  Senator  Edwakd  M.  Kenne 
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Remarks :   Sciuitor  LrTOcrr  Saltonstux. 

Remarks:  Rapresentatlve  Hastings  Kbth. 

Musical  Selection:  Nauaet  Regional  High 
School  Band. 

Kstabllshment  Address:  Honorable  Stewart 
L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Benediction:  ReT.  Richard  E.  Waters, 
Pastor,  Eastbam  Methodist  Church. 

Retirement  ot  the  Colours:  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 


Rkmakks    or    SscRXTAaT    or    th«    Interio« 

SrrwAXT  L.  Udall  at  Dedicatiow  or  Capk 

Cod  Natiomai.  Skashokk.  Cafx  Cod,  Mass., 

Mat  30. 196fl 

Today  we  dedicate  anew  one  of  the  laf.tin^ 
landmarks  of  America. 

It  -was  landfall  for  the  Pllgrams,  recon- 
noltering    their    new    homeland.     Sea    Cap- 
tains have  blessed  the  guiding  glow  of  Cape  j 
Cod's  beacons,  and   Intrepid   generations  of/ 
flsbermen    and    whalers    have    blessed    the 
beckoning  anchorage  of  this  beautiful  Cape. 

Tb«M0  brave  people  have  already  given 
Cape  Cod  a  special  place  in  the  American 
heart.  We  rededlcate  It  today  as  another 
landmark — a  gift  of  untrammeled  nature 
for  all  the  generations  of  the  future. 

■aeh  generation  has  its  own  rendezvous 
with  tta«  land:  the  questing  seal ar era  who 
looked  for  the  headlands  of  other  shores: 
the  settlers  who  plowed  the  land  and  made 
It  prosper. 

Now.  at  a  later  hour,  we  turn  to  this  land- 
scape to  support  and  renew  other  values.  We 
who  have  chopped  and  mined  and  built  and 
machined  our  way  to  wealth  and  power  now 
grope  out  from  our  cities,  puzzled,  yearning, 
almost  wistful,  for  something  we  cannot 
forget.  Beyond  the  noise  and  the  asphalt 
and  ugly  architecture  we  yearn  for  the  long 
waves  and  the  beach  grass;  we  see  white 
wings  on  morning  air,  and.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  doorways  of  history. 

Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  is.  *ln  a  very 
real  sense,  a  plone^  park.  It  marked  a 
turning  point  In  conservation — a  reversal  of 
the  sbortalgfated  policy  of  refusing  to  pay 
trom  tt^  public  purse  to  acquire  scenic 
masterpieces  for  all  of  the  people. 

President  Johnson  described  our  predica- 
ment recently  In  these  words;  •'The  increas- 
ing tempo  of  urbanization  is  already  de- 
priving many  Americans  of  the  right  to  live 
in  decent  stirroundir.ga.  More  of  our  people 
ar«  growing  Into  cities  and  being  cut  off  from 
nature.  Cities  themselves  reach  out  into  the 
countryside,  destroying  streams  and  trees 
and  meadows  as  they  go.  A  modern  high- 
way may  wipe  out  the  equivalent  of  a  fifty 
acre  park  with  every  mile.  And  pe«tp\e  move 
out  from  the  city  to  get  closer  to  nature  only 
to  And  that  nature  has  moved  farther  from 
them." 

The  original  sponsors  <rf  the  Cape  Cod 
legislation  bad  deep  roots  in  this  Common- 
wealth and  an  abiding  love  for  this  Cape. 
Two  of  them  are  with  us  today;  Levesztt 
Saltonstau..  the  senior  Senator  frtom  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Sasztnob  Knrn.  who  repre- 
sents Cape  Code  in  the  Ho\ise.  Americans 
down  the  generation  will  thank  them  for 
their  foresight. 

The  third  cosponeor  Is  gone — but  his  spirit 
bums  brightly  her«.  If  John  F.  Kennedy 
had  a  special  attachment  to  this  continent. 
It  was  to  Its  shoreline  and  marginal  sea. 
H^  agreed.  In  bis  private  thoughts,  with 
another  New  Knglander,  Henry  Thoreau.  that 
"the  seashore  ...  is  a  most  advantageous 
point  froin  which  to  contemplate  the  world." 
It  wi«  pert  of  his  conservation  philosophy 
that  a  father  should  be  able  to  show  his 
children — all  children — <he  wonders  of  na- 
ture he  >y^mM»tf  had  known.    The  marshes. 
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the  seascapes,  the  sea  Itself  should  remain 
Inviolate  for  all  time  for  all  men. 

"We  tiave  been  slow  as  a  Nation."  he  told 
Oongrees  in  introducing  the  original  Oap>e 
Ood  bill,  "to  adapt  our  public  policies  so  as 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  breadth  of  recrea- 
tional experience  for  the  Nation.  Yet  we  are 
aware  of  the  increasingly  narrow  margin 
which  still  exists — especially  ih  the  East — 
for  National  Park  development  ...  we  know 
of  no  alternative  .  .  .  which  could  pwovlde 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
nationaJ  public  with  such  a  rich  and  varied 
blend  of  scenic,  recreational  and  scientific 
values." 

With  the  p»assage  of  the  C.ape  Cod  National 
Seashore  bill  five  years  ago.  the  Nation  re- 
solved to  oi^en  its  eyes  to  need  for  safeguard- 
ing and  restoring  the  beiauty  of  our  land. 
Here  began  a  new  era  of  con.servation  in 
America.  Since  President  Kennedy  proudly 
signed  this  pioneering  legislation  into  law, 
the  Congress  has  added  a  record-setting 
thirty-four  new  national  parks,  seashores, 
and  other  historic  and  recreational  areas  to 
our  National  Park  System. 

The  Nation's  battle  to  save  the  common 
estate  is  far  from  won.  In  O.Mober  1963, 
President  Kennedy  warned  that.  "Our  eco- 
nomic standard  of  living  ri.ses  but  our  en- 
vlronmenUU  standard  of  living- our  access 
to  natvire  and  respect  for  it — deteriorates 
...  we  must  expand  the  concept  of  con- 
servation to  meet  the  imperious  problems  of 
the  new  age.  We  m.ust  develop  new  instru- 
ments of  foresight  and  protection  and  nur- 
ture in  order  to  m.ike  sure  that  the  national 
estate  we  pass  on  to  our  multiplying  de- 
scendants is  green  :ind  flourishing." 

This  is  our  only  world;  if  we  cue,  our  duty 
Is  to  lovf  it. 

We  commemorate  here  today  a  love  affair 
with  l.^nd.  And  this  piece  of  land — this 
masterwork  of  nature — is  now  dedicated  to 
the  people  who  shall  henceforth  call  them- 
selves citizens  of  these  United  States. 

REM.4RKS  or  Director  op  tut  National  Park 

Servue  George  B.  Hartzog.  at  Dedication 

OF  Cape  Cod  Nation.\i,  Seashore,  Cape  Cod, 

Mass  ,  iUr  30.  1966 

Receiving  these  deeds  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  a  great 
honor  and  privilege. 

Too  few  people  may  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  the 
Province  Lands  Reservation.  This  Reserva- 
tion is  one  of  the  oldest  tracts  of  land  in 
America  under  continuous  public  ownership. 
Ther.e  dunes  and  marshes  at  the  tip  of  Cape 
Cod  were  set  a5ide  a-s  early  a.s  1670 — nearly 
300  ye.irs  ag'-> — by  the  "Plimoth  Colony"  In 
pioneenng  conserv.uion  action.  In  trans- 
ferring title  of  these  lands,  you,  In  effect, 
challenge  us  to  carry  out  the  far-sighted 
action  of  those  h.ardy  pioneers. 

One  of  the  missions  of  the  National  Park 
Service  is  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  park  are;vs.  It  Is  our  belief  that  enjoy- 
ment of  Uiese  gre'at  resources  Is  almost 
Inevitable  and  that  our  true  mission.  In  this 
regard,  is  to  stimulate  the  vUitor  to  open  his 
eyes  to  tids  enjoyment  in  the  fullest  sense. 
Our  programs,  then,  are  ones  that  help  the 
visitor  interpret  wiiat  he  sees  for  himself. 

One  of  the  most  successful  tools  if  we  can 
call  them  that,  has  been  visitor  centers.  Uke 
this  beautiful  building,  and  tiie  exhibits  and 
orientation  programs  presented  in  it.  Our 
National  Park  people  are  her©  to  help. 

It  l«  to  this  purixwe — assisting  you  In 
getting  the  moet  meaningful  experience  oiut 
of  your  visit  to  Cape  Cod — that  we  dedicate 
the  Salt  Pond  Visitor  Center. 


Amos  Martin,  Miami-Dade  Coanty  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Praises  Cubans'  Eco- 
nomic Contributions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ixoRmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20. 1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Latin 
American  community  in  Dade  County, 
Fla.,  has  made  many  worthy  contribu- 
tions to  the  entire  area  in  the  fields  of 
culture,  international  friendship,  and 
economics.  The  fine  Spanish-language 
newspaper,  Diario  Las  Americas,  recent- 
ly published  an  interview  with  Mr.  Amos 
Martin,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Miami-Dade  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Martin,  one  of  the  area's 
outstanding  young  leaders,  has  helped  to 
guide  the  chamber,  and  through  it,  the 
economy  of  Dade  County,  to  its  present 
high  level  of  growth  and  prosperity.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  would  be  interested 
in  reading  this  excellent  article  and  Mr. 
Martin's  comments  on  the  contributions 
of  Miami's  Cuban  colony  to  the  entire 
community.  A  translation  of  the  Inter- 
view follows: 
ExEctmvB    From     Chambe*    or     Commercb 

Praises    the    Latin    American    Busi.ness 

Activity   in  Miami 

Mr.  Amos  Martin.  Elxecutive  Vice  President 
of  that  Organization  said  that  the  Cuban 
exiles  have  greatly  aided  in  the  development 
of  this  area.  "I*rlvate  enterprise:  Corner- 
stone of  the  Nation." 

"The  Miami  Dade  County  Chaml>eT  of 
Oommerce  has  as  its  princip.U  goal  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  improvement  of  Miami 
in  business  as  well  as  in  civic  progre.ss," 
said  to  Diario  Las  Americas  Mr.  Amos  Alartin, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  this  well-known 
organization. 

Mr.  Martin  pointed  out  that  "an  Important 
part  of  this  constant  progress  has  been  the 
Latin  American  businessmen  of  this  area 
•who  account  for  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
business  volume  in  the  County." 

WH.M    13    THE    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE? 

The  conversation  takes  place  In  the  new 
offices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  having 
as  a  backdrop  the  splendid  view  of  Bisoayne 
Bay.  seen  from  large  glass  windows.  Mr. 
Amos  Martin  Is  a  young  and  dyn.amic  man, 
fervently  dedicated  to  Improving  this  Orga- 
nization and  to  strengthen  what  Is  the  blood 
of  tills  great  Nation:  private  enterprise. 

Explaining  what  the  Mianii-Dade  County 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce  is,  Mr.  Martin  s.%ld: 

"The  Chamber  Is  a  voluntary  membership 
Organization  that  receives  oontributions 
and  support  from  owners  of  businesses,  large 
and  small.  Our  fundamental  aim  Is  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  community  in  all  asi>ects. 

"private  enteeprise:  corndistone  of  thk 
nation" 

Going  deeper  Into  the  subject.  Mr.  Martin 
ix>lnts  otJt  the  importance  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  astounding  growth  of  the  United 
States: 

"The  continuous  economic  apogee  of  our 
Nation  is  based  fundamentally  on  private 
enterprise.    This  does  not  mean  that  we  tg- 
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nore  the  social  changes  that  have  taken 
place:  we  acknowledge  and  support  them. 
But  it  Is  evident  that  the  Government  can 
only  grow  when  It  receives  the  necessary  im- 
pulse from  private  enterprise.  .  ." 

We  Inquire  about  the  vigorous  history  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  diversified 
activities.  The  enthusiastic  reply  of  Mr. 
Martin  comes  full  of  information: 

"The  orgranization  was  created  in  1907  un- 
der the  n.ame  of  'Board  of  Trade."  In  1915 
its  name  was  changed  to  'Miami  Chamber  of 
Commerce'  and  finally  In  1955  it  was  again 
modified  to  the  one  it  now  has  'Mlaml-Dade 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce".  We  have 
approximately  3.000  members  who  receive 
adequate  orientation,  advice  and  exchange  of 
information  from  our  organization." 

ENROLLMENT  FEE 

Giving  us  more  details,  the  E.xecutlve  Vice 
President  of  the  Mlaml-Dade  County  Ch.am- 
ber  of  Commerce  adds: 

"The  minimum  fee  to  be  a  member  of  our 
organization  Is  $75  per  year,  payable  quar- 
terly. We  have  a  great  number  of  members 
who  are  part  of  the  growing  Latin  American 
colony  of  Miami.  It  is  worthwliile  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  25 '^^  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness carried  out  in  the  County  Is  done  by 
Latin  American  businessmen  In  Miami." 

Expressing  his  s>-mpathy  towards  the 
Cuban  and  Latin  Ainerican  businessmen  in 
general  in  the  Miami  area.  Mr.  Martin  added: 

"It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  for  the 
Miiuni-Dade  County  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
to  iiave  as  members  of  our  organization  a 
massive  number  of  Latin  American  business- 
men of  Miami,  no  matter  how  small  their 
businesses  might  be.  It  is  good  to  point  out 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  businesses  In  the 
US.  employ  an  average  of  20  people.  That 
is,  small  business  enterprises  are  a  principal 
part  of  the  economic  force  of  our  nation." 

PRALSE   FOR  THE  CUBAN  EXILE 

The  reply  moves  us  to  ask  Mr.  Martin  for 
his  opinion  about  the  massive  presence  of 
Cuban  exiles  in  Miami  and  its  meaning  for 
the  community.  His  words  are  a  touching 
homage  to  those  who  left  everything  so  as 
not  to  accept  a  tyranny. 

"They  have  made  a  great  contribution  to 
this  community  In  several  ways.  The  Cu- 
bans in  particular  and  the  Latin  Americans 
In  general  have  turned  Miami  into  an  inter- 
national city  because  of  the  different  activi- 
ties of  every  kind  that  they  perform.  Like- 
wise, they  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  area's  economy,  not 
merely  as  buyers  but  as  businessmen  and 
profe.ssionals.  Also,  a  great  number  of  them 
buy  homes,  pay  taxes  and  belong  to  civic 
groups  in  the  area.  Furthermore,  they  have 
given  Us  a  better  perspective  of  the  world 
and  the  relations  with  other  pieoples." 

THEY   HAVE  BROUGIfr  A  SPIRIT  OF  FREEDOM 

Emphasizing  on  the  Cuban  presence  in 
Ml;imi,  he  added: 

"I  would  also  like  bo  say,  particularly^ln 
connection  with  tlie  Cuban  colony,  that  they 
have  brought  a  spirit  of  freedom,  reminding 
us  all  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  our  pioneers. 
Also,  tlieir  tragedy  has  made  us  dramatically 
remember  the  blessings  that  we  have  tn  the 
U.S.  and  that  sometimes  we  overlook  Just  be- 
cause we  take  them  for  granted." 

The  conversation  with  the  dynamic  execu- 
tive of  the  Miami  Dade  County  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  comes  to  an  end  with  him  speak- 
ing, with  logical  enthusiasm,  of  what  the 
International  I>epartment  of  the  Chamber 
is: 

"Our  International  division  has  as  an  aim 
the  promotion  of  a  greater  trade  exchange 
between  Miami  and  the  world,  especially 
Latin  America.  Our  principal  objective  Is 
to  offer  services  to  all  businessmen  interested 
In  trading  with  other  nations.  Additional 
Information  is  furnished  about  shipping 
timetables,  export  data,  etc..  and  we  have 
an  expert  staff  of  'multilingual'  employees. 


that  eases  any  dlfBciiltles  of  Interpretation 
that  might  arise." 

GREAT  JOB  or  FHOPAGANDA 

Also,  It  is  timely  to  point  out  before  closing 
this  report,  that  the  Miami  Dade  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  publishes  a  well-doc- 
umented monthly  magazine  called  "The 
Miamian",  under  the  responsibility  of  Mr. 
Amos  Martin,  and  as  editor  Miss  Susan  Neu- 
man.  that  shows  graphically  the  constant 
progress  of  Miami  and  the  convenience  of 
maintaining  commercial  relations  with  this 
Important  tourist  area. 


Captive  Nationi  Week,  1966 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF    NEW    YORK  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  20,  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  2 "2  weeks  ago  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  celebrated  the  119th 
anniversary  of  their  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  reafiarmed  their  faith 
in  the  principles  set  forth  in  that  dec- 
laration. During  the  course  of  this  sum- 
mer, many  new  nations  in  Africa  and 
Asia  will  also  observe  anniversaries  of 
their  achievement  of  independence.  In 
our  celebrations,  and  in  their  celebra- 
tions, we  may  see  proof  that  the  flame 
of  liberty  still  burns  bright,  that  in  the 
year  1966  the  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation and  independence  for  peoples 
bent  on  shaping  their  own  destinies  and 
on  managing  their  own  affairs  have  lost 
none  of  their  force. 

But  in  this  year  1966  we  must  also 
recognize  that  there  are  large  areas  of 
the  world  where  these  principles  are 
denied,  large  areas  of  the  world  where 
peoples  who  were  once  proud  and  in- 
dependent now  see  the  liberties  that  they 
cherished  trampled  upon,  and  large  areas 
of  the  world  where  a  new  and  ominous 
kind  of  colonialism  holds  sway.  There 
are  those  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
who  think  that  we  must  learn  to  live 
with  this  situation,  that  we  must  prac- 
tice the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence 
even  if  those  with  whom  we  are  asked 
to  coe.xist  deny  the  ideals  we  hold  most 
dear,  and  that  the  world  is  imp>erfect 
and  there  is  not  much  of  anything  we 
can  do  about  its  imperfections. 

Fortunately,  those  who  hold  tliese 
views  are  few.  This  is  the  eighth  year 
in  which  the  leaders  of  this  counti-y  and 
the  great  majority  of  its  citizens  have  set 
aside  a  week  designated  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  to  show  that  they  care  about 
the  fate  of  millions  of  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  been  denied 
their  freedom,  to  show  that  the  true 
foundations  of  peaceful  coexistence  are 
self-determination  and  liberty  for  all 
peoples  who  seek  to  exercise  these  rights, 
and  to  show  that  we  will  never  resign 
from  efforts  to  right  the  imperfections  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live. 

It  Is  right  that  Captive  Nations  Week 
should  follow  so  closely  our  annual  cele- 
bration of  the  armlversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  For  we  thereby 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  we  see  the  safe- 


guarding of  our  own  independence  as 
linked  with  the  achievement  of  independ- 
ence by  peoples  now  enslaved,  and  that 
we  see  our  own  liberties  threatened 
through  the  denial  of  liberty  to  others. 
Equally  important,  through  what  I  hope 
will  be  an  annual  observation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  we  send  a  vital  signal  to 
the  captive  peoples  in  Eastern  Europe, 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Asia  and  in  the 
Cartbbean. 

We  show  them  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten them,  that  we  will  not  be  deluded 
by  talk  of  pwlycentrism  and  de-Staliniza- 
tion  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  that  we  will 
not  mistake  apparent  liberalization  for 
real  freedom.  These  peoples  must  not 
give  up  hope.  By  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  we  help  to  strengthen  their 
faith  in  eventual  freedom.  Their  faith 
in  their  future  freedom,  we  all  must 
know,  is  part  of  our  strength. 


Resolutions  of  the  Connecticat  VFW  I%6 
CoDveiitioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECnCXTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  12. 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  several  resolutions  passed  by  the 
46th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Connecticut,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  held  In  Hartford  on  June  10, 
11,  and  12  of  this  year. 

Although  this  fine  organization  pas.<ied 
30  resolutions  which  will  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  ix)licies,  programs  and  goals 
of  the  organization  for  the  ensuing  year, 
I  have,  in  order  to  conserve  on  space, 
selected  those  resolutions  dealing  pri- 
mai-ily  with  matters  of  national  interest. 
I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  at- 
tending the  convention  on  June  11  and 
will  continue  to  lend  my  supp>ort  to,  and 
admiration  for,  this  most  worthwhile  or- 
ganization. 

Following  are  the  resolutions  referred 
to  above : 

RrsoLunoN  ow  Veterans  PcDEaAi,  Civn. 
Service.  Employment  and  Re-Employ- 
ment Rights 

Be  it  resolved,  hy  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut. Veterans  of  Foreign  War.i  of  the  United 
States,  That  we  seek  approval  of  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  by  administrative 
clianges  or  legislation,  as  applicable: 

1.  Modification  of  the  current  three-year 
probationary  period  by  re-establishing  a  one- 
year  probationary  period  as  a  prerequisite 
for  career  status. 

2.  Reformation  of  the  United  States  Clvtl 
Service  Commission  appeals  .system,  includ- 
ing access  to  all  records,  confrontations  and 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  right  of  oral 
argioment  in  the  Regional  Offices  and  the 
Board  of  Appeals  and  Review. 

3.  Authorization  of  voluntary  retirement 
for  Federal  Clvtl  Service  employees  after  a 
minimum  0*  .30  years.  Including  active  Fed- 
eral lifilltary  Service. 

4.  Vlgoroiis  enforcement  of  all  provisions 
of  the  Veteran*  Preference  Act  of  1944,  aa 
amended,  axid  opposition  to  any  and  aU 
efforts  to  weaken  or  reduce  the  bene&cial 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 
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6.  A<le<iu*t«  funds  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  KniploTment  Security.  VS.  Employment 
Serrloe.  Veteniu  Sknployinent  Service.  Bu- 
reaus ot  Re- Employment  RlgbU  and  State 
AgiticAte  supporting  tbeee  activities  In  behalf 
of  ▼etenms. 

6.  Amendment  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Aat  to  authorize  retirement  without 
redaction  In  annunlty  of  employees  with  20 
years  ot  aK^lce  by  reason  of  abolition  or 
relocation  of  their  employment. 

7.  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensatloa  Act  to  provide: 

A.  Repeal  ot  the  forfeitures  extracted  from 
a  veteran  bjs  the  Service  Etepartment  when  a 
veteran  military  retiree  Is  Injured  or  disabled 
In  Federal  employment. 

B.  Repeal  of  the  provision  which  requires 
a  disabled  veteran  to  forfeit  his  Veterans 
Administration  compensation  when  he  Is 
awarded  a  Federal  Employees"  Compensation 
foe  Injuries  or  dlsabllltlee  Incurred  during 
federal  employment. 

BESOLtrrioN  on  Veter.^ns  Administration 
Gener.\l 

Be  it  resolved  by  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Urtited 
States,  That  we  seefc  approval  of  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  through  legislation: 

1.  EUmlnatlon  of  the  age  23  UnUtation  for 
completion  of  training  Imposed  on  moet 
beneficiaries  of  War  Orphans  Educational 
AaslBtance. 

a.  Public  Law  88-151  be  Interpreted 
literally  to  allow  waiver  of  loan  guaranty 
Indebtedness  where  veteran  Is  without  fault 
In  creation  of  the  Indebtedness  or  that  col- 
lection of  the  Indebtedness  would  work  a 
severe  hardship  upon  the  veteran. 

3.  Reopen  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
program  for  those  veterans  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  the  period  of  Oc- 
tober 8,  1940.  and  December  31,  1956 
inclusive. 

4.  Authorization  of  waiver  of  service-con- 
nected dlsablUtles  for  the  purpose  of  rein- 
stating "H."  "RH."  "J."  or  "JR"  policies  (the 
eervlce-connected  disability  permitted  vet- 
erans to  obtain  the  Insurance  Initially). 

5.  Authorization  to  waive  service-connected 
disabilities  to  permit  granting  of  the  total 
disability  Income  provisions  on  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  policies. 

B.  Continue  as  a  permanent  program 
within  the  Veterans  Administration  Insur- 
ance Issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-664 
for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

RrSOLirnON    on    VETIRANS'    ADiUNISTIl.\TION 

Compensation  Program 
Be  it  resolv^ed,  by  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  That  we  seek  approval  of  the  following 
recoDunendatlons  through  legislation: 

1.  Substantial  Increases  In  disability  com- 
pensation rates. 

2.  Subetantlal  death  compensation  rate  In- 
creases. 

3.  Substantial  regular  aid  and  attendance 
allowance  Increase. 

4.  Substantial  Increases  In  Income  guide- 
lines and  limitations  for  dependency  of 
parents  for  death  compensation  and  DIC 
purposes  under  Sections  102  said  415  re- 
•pecUvely,  Title  38,  USC. 

6.  Claeslfloatlons  of  campaigns  and  ex- 
peditions Involving  hoetUlties  es  wartime 
service. 

6.  Presumption  of  service  connection  of 
pcyctkoeU  If  manifested  within  three  years 
foUowtng  wartime  service. 

7.  xumlnatlon  of  the  prohibition  against 
psymant  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
psnwTlnn  tn  any  case  because  Government 
life  In*tB»noe  was  In  force  at  time  of  death 
bj  waiver  of  premiums  under  Section  724, 


Title   38,   USC    (formerly   SeC!tlon  622,   NSLI 
Act.) 

8.  EUmlnatlon  of  the  requirement  for 
waiver  of  death  compensation  or  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  In  order  to  ob- 
tain the  $5,000  death  gratuity  authorized  by 
Public  Law  89-214. 

Resolution   To   Broaden   Cold   War   "GI" 
Education 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  took  the  lead  In  1956  in 
demanding  education:^!  benefits  for  Cold  War 
veterans;  and 

Whereas  our  efforts  bore  fnUt  when  In 
1966  Public  Law  80-358  was  enacted  which 
provides  educational  benefits  for  all  Cold 
War  servicemen:    and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  wiis  the  large.st  and  oldest 
veterans  organization  who  campaigned  for 
the  last  decade  to  do  Justice  for  our  com- 
rades of  the  Cold  War:   and 

Whereis  the  final  result  of  the  Cold  W'ar 
"GI"  Bill  was  not  as  broad  as  that  provided 
veterans  of  the  Korean  Conflict;  and 

Where;ia  the  educational  Rllow.uice  tinder 
Public  Law  89-358  Is  less  than  that  of  pre- 
vious veterans'  education  programs;   and 

Whereas  Public  Law  89- :358  does  not  pro- 
vide on-the-job  training  or  on-the-farm 
training  as  In  previous  veterans  educ.ition 
programs:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  Department  of  Connecticut. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  St:ite.s  support.s  legi.=;latlon  which 
will  broaden  Public  Law  89  358  by  increases 
In  the  educational  allowance  and  providing 
on-the-job  and  on-the-f.arm  training  for 
those  veterans  eligible  under  this  law. 

Resolvtion  To  Oppose  Closing  of  Any  VA 

Hospitals 

Wherea.'i  by  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Strifes  upon  lul.ice  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  a  number  of  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospitals  thri.iughout  this  great 
nation.  con5l.st.ng  of  several  thou.sard  betls, 
were  ordered  closed  in  1965;  and 

Whereas  so.id  closine  has  createti  a  hard- 
ship upon  veter.'uis  needing  hofspltal  care 
with  the  result  that  they  may  be  denied  im- 
mediate entry  Into  a  Veterans  AdnilnUtra- 
tlon  hospital  or  compfllinp  Uiem  to  apply 
to  a  Veterans  Administration  hospital  in 
another  state,  or,  seek  private  medical  care, 
and 

Whereas  the  present  Cold  War  situation 
existing  between  the  Free  World  and  the 
Communist  World,  has  fomented  Into  a  "Hot 
War"  situation,  with  the  present  day  result, 
that  In  tlie  service  for  freedom  of  mankind. 
and  to  carry  otit  the  mandate  of  this  great 
nation  under  four  adjnini.strations.  four 
presidents,  upwards  of  3.000  young  Ameri- 
cans have  sacrlfic<si  their  lives,  and  more 
than  20,000  have  bo?n  seriously  wounded 
and  or  pennanently  har.dlcapped,  and 

Whereas  the  avail;  ble  hosplUd  bed.s  now 
remaining  In  the  limited  number  of  Vet- 
erans Adnilnistratlon  Hospitals,  are  not  ade- 
quate to  handle  tlie  need  of  22  million  vet- 
erans, and 

Where.is  It  Ls  the  respon.=ilbllity  of  our 
government  for  complete  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  tliousands  of  young  Americans,  with 
all  necessary  aid  to  them  to  a  normal  pro- 
ductive life;  Therefore  be  It 

Re.iolved.  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Vfajrs  of  the  United  States  unanimously  re- 
afttrm  Its  stand  and  strc/ng  objection  to  the 
closing  of  any  VA  Hospital;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Connecticut  Congressional  delegation, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  and  the  press. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Jdn  with  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
and  with  my  fellow  Americans  every- 
where in  deeply  sympathetic  participa- 
tion in  the  eighth  observation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  Captive 
Nations  Week,  which  now  has  become  an 
American  institution  of  powerful  protest 
marshalling  the  free  world  to  the  con- 
tinuing battle  for  complete  liberation  of 
the  captive  nations,  is  the  conception  of 
my  good  and  distinguished  friend,  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  world-renowned  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  GeorgetowTi  Uni- 
versity. I  have  read  with  keep  Interest 
and  applauding  approval  the  article  by 
Dr.  Dobriansky,  entitled  "The  Ti-adi- 
tional  Captive  Nations  Week:  Red  Night- 
mare, Freedom's  Hope,"  in  the  summer, 
1966.  number  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly 
and  with  this  article  I  will  conclude  my 
remarks  after  some  observations  on  the 
developments  of  fundamental  signifi- 
cance that  have  taken  place  In  the  Soviet 
bloc  over  the  last  decade.  In  the  course 
of  Khnishchev's  de-Stalinization  policies 
the  countries  of  Eastern  EXirope  have  be- 
gun to  assert  their  political  rights  of  self- 
determination.  Centrifugal  trends  have 
broken  the  unity  of  the  once  monolithic 
Communist  bloc.  The  forces  of  polycen- 
tri.sm  have  promoted  the  growth  of  inde- 
pendence among  states  and  parties  with- 
in the  Communist  camp. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  come  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Individual  countries  cannot  be 
forced  indefinitely  to  act  according  to 
undifferentiated  dogmas  of  international 
communism,  and  that  cultural  heritage 
and  national  peculiarities  make  it  man- 
datory for  Eastern  European  countries 
to  have  greater  freedom  of  action.  The 
Soviet  Union  can  no  longer  completely 
subject  the  peoples  and  nations  of  east- 
central  Europe  by  virtue  of  its  superior 
physical  force.  Compromise  and  nego- 
tiations are  gradually  taking  the  place 
of  suppression  and  coercion.  These  im- 
portant changes  have  filled  us  witli  r.cw 
hope. 

Polycentrlsm  has  not  only  affected  the 
International  relations  of  the  countries 
In  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  it  has  deeply  af- 
fected the  Internal  conditions  of  the 
countries  concerned.  The  human  and 
political  rights  of  the  people  are  re- 
spected to  a  much  greater  degree;  artists 
and  writers  are  allowed  to  speak  up  more 
freely  than  had  been  the  case  In  the 
Stalinist  era.  There  Is  a  new  opermess 
to  outside  influences;  the  people  are  no 
longer  as  sealed  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  before.  We  hope  that  these  lib- 
eralizing tendencies,  limited  though  they 
miay  be,  will  continue  to  benefit  the  peo- 
ples and  nations  oX  East  and  Central 
Europe.  Only  when  nations  are  allowed 
to  determine  their  own  course  of  action. 
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independent  from  outside  Interference, 
can  there  be  true  peace.  No  man  and  no 
country  can  hold  the  free  will  of  a  people 
and  the  political  will  of  a  nation  captive 
forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  of  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  has  always  deeply  con- 
cerned us;  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
their  striving  for  freedom  and  justice. 
We  welcome  the  progress  of  greater  ex- 
ternal and  internal  freedoms.  Yet  we 
have  only  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction.  Much 
remains  to  be  done.  We  will  continue  to 
support  the  peoples  of  the  East  European 
nations  until  that  time  when  they  will 
have  gained  complete  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  conclude  with  the 
article  by  Dr.  Dobriansky  in  the  Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly,  as  foUows; 
The  Traoitional  Captive  N.ations  Week  : 
Red  Nightmare,  Freedom's  Hope 
( By  Lev  E.  E>obriansky ) 

Confusion,  misdirected  thinking,  and  the 
repetition  of  old  errors  dominate  the  current 
scene  in  the  United  States  and  thus  much  of 
the  Free  World.  These  dominant  trends  are. 
In  part,  the  logical  consequences  of  the 
sui>erb  maneuver  engineered  by  Moscow  in 
the  last  decade  under  the  deceptive  banner 
of  "peaceful  coexistence."  Continue  to  build 
and  strengthen  the  empire  within,  while  all 
feasible  forces  are  utilized  to  undermine  the 
enemy  without  has  been  the  practical  essence 
of  this  highly  successful  maneuver.  The 
functionaries  in  Moscow's  Agitprop  have 
good  reason  to  gloat  over  the  results  and 
doubtless  aie  banking  on  even  phenomenal 
successes  in  the  near  future. 

The  needless  mess  in  Vietnam,  the  NATO 
rupture,  self-paralyzing  absurdities  about 
"arrogant  power,"  "escalation."  and  "contain- 
ment" again,  the  steady  over-all  Red  pene- 
trations in  Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  the  repeated  softening-up 
process  on  communism  In  our  own  body 
politic,  and  the  insidious  deterioration  of  our 
national  will  for  positive  victory,  whether 
military  or  psycho-political,  are  only  a  few 
evidences  of  tlie  new  pattern  of  confusion 
and  old  errors.  As  though  the  lessons  of  U.S. 
trade  with  the  Axis  powers  Into  World  War  II 
were  never  learned,  the  present  drive  for  easy 
trade  with  the  Red  Empire  Is  another  point 
of  evidence.  Self-nurtured  Uluslons  about 
"national  independence"  among  the  so-called 
satellites  In  Central  Europe,  "the  evapora- 
tion of  the  Cold  War."  a  materially  explosive 
Peking-Moscow  showdown,  and  the  spread 
of  peace-orienting  "capitalism"  In  the  em- 
pire also  have  their  able  precedents  In  the 
Illusions  of  the  30's,  when  the  nature  of  mod- 
ern Imperlo-colonlalLst  totalitarianism  eluded 
the  understanding  of  that  generation. 

What  In  all  these  years  has  been  a  cardinal 
objective  of  the  totalitarian  Red  Syndicate 
Is  a  progressive  Free  World  disinterest  In  the 
genuine  liberation  and  Independence  of  the 
captive  nations,  the  oppressed  peoples  them- 
selves as  against  the  Red  states  dominated 
by  totalitarian  Communist  Parties.  The 
enormous  advantages  of  achieving  this 
should  be  obvious;  easier  consolidation  of 
the  empire,  stronger  posture  for  Cold  War 
successes  In  the  Free  World,  and  the  moral 
and  political  demollshment  of  Free  World 
democracies.  This  Red  objective,  shared  by 
all  in  the  syndicate.  Is  a  crucial  and  Integral 
part  of  Red  psycho-political  warfare  which 
Brezhnev.  In  his  report  to  the  23rd  Party 
Congress  last  March,  lauded  as  the  prime, 
unsurpassed  weapon  wielded  by  a  "political 
army  of  revolutionaries  for  class  struggles."  » 
The  heavy  emphasis  placed  at  the  Congress 
on  the  "great,  complex  a.t'  In  "leadership 
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of  class  struggle" — meaning  the  Imperlo- 
colonlalist  art  of  psycho-polltlcal  warfare — 
Is  unmistakable  as  to  what  we  can  expect  in 
the  years  ahead. 

High  on  the  priority  list  In  Red  psycho- 
political  warfare  is  the  downgrading  and 
eventvial  elimination  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  This  has  been  evident  since  1959.  and 
unfortunately  some  in  this  country  have 
sought  to  iisslst  Moscow  and  the  syndicate 
In  realizing  this  aim.  One  major  element 
that  they  hope  to  capitalize  on  is  a  pro- 
tracted American  ignorance  of  the  many 
captive  nations  in  the  Red  Empire,  partic- 
ularly In  ■the  USSR.  Another  Is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Week  in  the  current  struggle, 
measured  especially  by  their  own  reactions. 
The  mountain  of  evidence  formed  since  19S9 
clearly  shows  that  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
a  deep  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Red  totali- 
tarians  and  their  efforts  to  expand  the  Red 
Empire  chiefly  through  the  art  of  psycho- 
political  warfare.  As  in  many  other  civses. 
they  depend  on  apathy,  distraction,  indif- 
ference. Ignorance,  and  even  educated 
stupidity  to  accomplish  their  work  for  them. 

THE     ABC's     OF     CAPTIVE     NATIONS     WEEK 

When  this  writer  WTOte  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution  In  June,  1959,  little 
did  he  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  ele- 
ments of  misunderstanding  and  cultured  ig- 
norance can  contribute  to  Moscow's  ends. 
A  sterling  example  of  this  was  an  editorial 
in  a  Washington  paper  that  was  promptly  re- 
futed by  the  writer."  In  1964,  another  edi- 
torial attack  against  the  captive  nations  in 
the  same  organ  evoked  delight  and  praise  in 
Moscow.'  To  identity  the  misleading  and 
disinforming  sources  among  us  and.  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  Red  manipulation  of 
such  misguiding  opinions,  It  Is  most  essen- 
tial for  every  American  to  become  famili.ar 
with  the  ABC's  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  Week  is  sponsored  each  year  by  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  'with 
headquarters  at  1028  Connecticut  Avenue. 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  The  Honorable 
Herbert  C.  Hoover  was  the  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  from  1960  to  1964; 
Mr.  George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  has  occupied  this  position  since  19G5. 
Over  one-third  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  close  to  one-third  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate are  members  of  NCNC.  Every  ye.v  half 
of  the  Governors  issue  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamations,  as  does  every  Mayor  in  each 
of  our  major  cities. 

NCNC  Is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  Individuals  and  organizations. 
Its  activities  are  mainly  supported  by  local 
Captive  Nations  Committees  that  extend 
from  Boston  to  Miami.  Washington.  D.  C.  to 
San  Francisco.  Almost  every  major  city  has 
a  committee  made  up  of  citizens  who  are 
quite  versed  in  the  ABC's  of  the  Week.  In 
the  past  few  years  the  movement  has  ex- 
tended overseas  so  that  observances  now  are 
held  In  Free  China.  West  Germany,  Turkey, 
and  Sweden.  Much  of  this  steady  growth  is 
regularly  noted  In  the  U.S.  Congress  which 
legislated  the  Week  in  1959. 

THE    CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK    RESOLUTION 

It  Is  often  curious  that  some  commenta- 
tors who  WTite  about  the  Week  give  every 
evidence  of  never  having  read  the  resolu- 
tion and  law  upon  which  It  Is  based.  For 
example,  one  writer  has  this  to  say:  "When 
I  was  In  Moscow  during  the  October  Party 
Congress.  Khrushchev  once  again  violently 
denounced  the  Innocuous  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  which  Congress  passes 
every  year  to  attract  minority  votes."  ♦  As 
I  pointed  out  In  another  article,  this  com- 
ment is  "a  gem  of  fact,  llloglc.  and  fiction."* 
Fact,  the  Russian's  violent  denunciation;  ll- 
loglc, the  supposed  Innocuousness  of  the 
resolution;  Action,  Congress"  passing  It  every 
year  to  attract  minority  votes.  Now,  to  see 
how  writers  can  misguide,  read  the  resolu- 


tion which  Is  Public  Law  86-90,  one  of  th* 
ABC's:  . 

CAPTIVE  NATION^  RESOLOnON 

'Whereas,  the  greatnesa  of  the  United 
States  is  In  large  part  attributable  to  ite 
having  been  able,  through  the  democratic 
proce.ss.  to  achieve  a  harmonioiis  national 
unity  of  its  people,  even  though  they  stem 
from  the  most  diverse  of  racial,  religious  and 
ethnic  backgrounds;   and 

"Whereas,  this  harmonious  unificatloa 
of  the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society 
has  led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
}X)ssess  a  warm  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  aspirations  of  peoples  every- 
where and  to  recognize  the  natural  inter- 
dependency  of  the  peoples  and  nations  ot 
the  world;  and 

'■Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
ccmstitut^s  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

"Whereas.  sinceW918.  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  Communism 
have  resulted  in  tfte  creation  of  a  vast  empire 
which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  the  imperialistic  iwUcles  of  Oom- 
muni.'Jt  Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hungary. 
Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia, 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  E^ast 
Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia.  Ajierbaljan.  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackls.  Turkes- 
tan, North  'Vietnam  and  others;  and 

"Whereas,  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freemdon  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence,  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish,  Moslem.  Buddhist  or  other 
religious  freedoms  and  of  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  independence  on  the  i>art  of  the  peoples 
of  the  conquered  nat'ons  should  be  stead- 
fastly kept  alive;  and 

"Whereas,  the  d£=lre  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples,  throtigh  an  appropriate 
and  offlclal  means,  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  Congress  as- 
sembled, that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  third  week 
in  July,  1959,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
and  inviting  the  people  of  the  United  State* 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriat*  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

"The  President  Is  further  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  similar  proclamatioa 
each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
Independence  shall  have  been  achieved  fo* 
ail  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

THE    CAPTIVE    NATIONS:    WHO'S    VKXTT 

The  reader  will  observe  that  In  Its  fifth 
paragraph  the  resolution  Contains  an  open- 
end  clause  as  concerns  the  enumeration  of 
captive  nations.  In  1969,  after  a  year  of  dis- 
putes ■with  certain  House  members  who  wer» 
offered  the  first  opportunity  to  consider  the 
measure,  the  writer  found   it   necessary   to 
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ISMTt  "and  others"  In  order  to  allow  for  now  macy,      Imperto-colonlallsm,      pliiloeophlcal  the  Captive  Nations'  and  Is  trying  to  turn  at- 

captlre  nation*,  such  as  Cub*  In  1960.  and  fraudulence  and  many  other  things  are  r*-  tentlon  away  from  the  struggle  of  the  Negroes 

to  gradually  lamlllarize  many  •egmenta  at  fleeted  by  the  mirror.  lor  their  liberation." 

our  pubUc  with  acme  old  onee.     Here,  too.  The  following,  selected  at  random,  scarcely  —Pravda.  Moecow.  July  8,  1963 

the  fojt!e  of  stubborn  and  narrow  preconcep-  require  comment:  "Kennedy  Is  a  third-class  clown  proclaim- 

tlon  had  to  be  combatted.  "This  reeoluUon  atlnks  "     (Then,  accord-  Ing  Captive  KaUons  Week,   which  Is  a  de- 

PerapecUve  Is  the  usual,  lacking  quality  In  ing  to  Vice  Presideii,t  Nixon,  "he  speUed  out  splcable  animal  campaign  of  the  U.S.  ruling 

the  thinking  of  those  who  draw  mythical  dls-  what     he     meant     In     earthy     four-lett«r  circles." 

tlncUons  between  "fat"  and  "lean"  Com-  words")"  —Pyongyang  Radio.  N.  Korea.  July  10.  1963 
munists,  "liberal"  and  "doctrinaire"  Com-  — Nikita  S  Khrl-.<.hchev.  July,  in.59.  "With  every  passing  year  -Captive  Nations 
munlsts.  and  "Independent"  and  "Soviet-  It  represents  aji  "hvstejlcal  campaign  of  Week' becomes  a  nuisance.  The  stupid  situa- 
dominated"  Red  states.  Similar  distinctions  petty  provocation,  proving  that  panic-  tlon  In  which  the  Washington  legislators 
were  concocted  In  the  30's  with  respect  to  stricken  monopolists  are  loeing  the  f<iculty  and  rulers  found  themselves  is  becoming 
the  Imperlo-colonlalist  totalltarlans  of  that  of  controlling  their  own  acUons."  '  evident  even  for  those  who  earnestly  pri.p- 
perlod.  and  easy  trade,  cultural  exchange  and  — N  S.  Khrcshchev,  July.  1959.  agate  the  imperialistic  policy  of  the  US  A  ' 
other  devices  were  also  employed  then  in  -The  re.'^olutlon  is  a  new  American  provo-  — Izvestia.  Moscow,  July  15.  19t)4 
the  Interest  of  world  peace.  The  list  below  cation  and  a  hostile  act.""  "In  the  United  States  a  farce  entitled  cap- 
clearly  shows  the  unitary  base  of  the  Red  —Protest  of  R«<i  C7«ch  regime,  1939  tive  nations  week'  Is  held  every  year.  The 
Syndicate;  It  shows  the  phenomenal  success  -i  would  not  be  telling  the  full  truUi  if  people's  democratic  system  has  been  in  ex- 
of  the  Red  Imperlo-colonlalist  totalltarlans,  i  did  not  sav  that  the  adoption  of  this  ill-  istence  for  20  years  but  the  imperialists  sUU 
building  an  \mprecedented  empire  In  the  suvrred  resolution  was  r«;;irded  by  the  Soviet  ramble  on  with  nonsensical  ideas  of 'libera t- 
span  of  less  than  fifty  years  and  with  strtk-  pe.^ple  as  an  <ict  of  provocation  '  ■-  Ing'  the  nations  of  eastern  Europe."  * 
Ingly  Inferior  reeorurces;  It  also  indicates  the  —Khrushchev.  Au?\i£t  1959.  — Khrcshchev.  August  19G4 
poverty  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  which  com-  "Take,  for  Instance,  the  much-to-be-re-  "An  annual,  pitiful  undertaking.  One 
mltted  two  colossal  poUtloal  blunders  In  this  gretted  decision  of  the  American  Congress  to  could  treat  It  as  a  Joke  .  ,  ,  One  could  treat 
century  (contributing  to  the  power  of  the  hold  the  so-called  Ciptive  Nations  Week'  It  like  that,  If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
Soviet  Russian  Empire  both  after  World  War  and  to  pray  for  they  liberation  In  this  case  Captive  Nations  Week,  an  annual  undcrtak- 
I  and  during  World  War  U)  and  Is  now  on  words  other  than  'rolling  back'  were  used.  Ing  organized  by  men  who  have  long  since 
the  brink  of  committing  another  ■with  East-  titit  the  gist  remained  the  same,  the  same  lost  contact  with  their  nations,  is  supported 
West  trade  plana,  the  Consular  Convention  apj^eal  for  uiterfcrence  in  other  peoples  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  by  a  proclamation 
and  other  myopic  measures.  aff;ars."  '■'  "f  the  President  of  the  U.S." 

Th«re  Is  nothing  like  success,  and  this  Ust  — Khrushchsv.  October,  1959.  —Try-buna  Ludu,  Poland,  July  27.  1965. 
Is  tb«  roU  caU  of  Red  success,  primarily  In  -When  in  Julv  of  this  y«u-  American  Sena-  "They  are  beating  the  drums  again  across 
paycho-poUtlcal  warfare.  Given  the  same  tors  officiallv  shed  crocodile  tears  over  the  the  sea,  filling  colunuis  In  newspapers  and 
course  of  UJS.  foreign  poUcy  and  the  pathetic  captive  nations,  they  did  not  forget  to  cry  delivering  hypocritical  speeches  For  the 
absence  of  psycho-polltlcal  warfare  training,  for  Ukraine  .  .  It  would  appear  that  the  umpteenth  time  the  ruling  circles  of  the 
this  list  U  bound  for  extension.  Read  It  care-  Ukrainian  peooie  are  en.siaved"  "  United  States  are  holding  the  so-called  Cap- 
fully  and  think:  —Red  publication.  August.  1960.  tive  Nations  Week.'  And  the  propaganda 
The  cavtive  nations— Who  s  neif  -Some  members  of  the  US  Congress,  who  machine  Is  deafening  the  citizens  with  'atro- 
The  ccpuve  nations     Who  s  next.  apparently  are  not  too  btusy  with  stot«  af-  clous'  inventions  about  the  fate  of  nations 

Year  of  ^^^^     deliver    'moving'    sF>eeches.    using    the  which   are  suflering   under  the  yoke   of   the 

r,        ,          ^           ,                           w^"l","!i  same  mimec^aphed  cxib  concerning  the  so-  Kremlin  regime." 

Country  and  people:                        '*«'""^fl°"  called  'week  of  captive  nations'   .  .     -  -Radyanska  Ukraina.  Ukraine, 

^t2lt-" Qoo  -NICHOLAS  V  PODCORN-T,  UN,  October,  1960.  .     July25    lOba 

Azerbaijan - 1920  ..^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  fortuitous  that  this  time  "Especially    disgusting    Is    the    villainous 

Byelorussia 1920  ^^^  ^^^^^  pre.^ented  bv  tlie  'Captive  Nations  demagogy  of  the  Imperialistic  chieftains  of 

Coesackla    --.-   1920  ^^^^,   ^^^^^^^   coincide   vnth   the  hullabaloo  the  United  States.     Each  year  they  organize 

^'K*  , ,non  created  bv  American  propaganda  around  the  the  so-called  captive  nations  week,  hypocrit- 

„*i'j';!i^  "— ,oo«  West  Berlin  question  -  ^  (Khrtishchev  again  Ically  pretending  to  be  defenders  of  nations 

North  Caucasia 1920  denounced  the  Week  at  the  Communist  Party  that  have  escaped   from  their  yoke.     These 

tJKraine -- ia,iu  QonnTes':  in  October    1961  )  international  gendarmes,  stranglers  of  free- 
Par  Eastern  Republic 1922  6    -"                                  -Moscow    1961  dom  and  Independence,  would  like  again  to 

2^^i^  "^^,;r.';"^^rhr.; \lll  "AH  progressive  mankind  greeted  the  news  enslave  the  free  nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia 

Mongolian  Peoples  Republic. 924  ^^  ^^^^  so-called  'Captive  Nations  Week'  with  and  Estonia,     But  that  will  never  happen  '  " 

Estonia   i»4u  ^  feeling   of  anger   and   indignation.     With  —Mikhail  Suslov,  chief  Russian  Ideolo- 

IJth   a^" 1940  roaming  mouths  the  imperialist  predators  in-  gist,  Vilnius,  Lithuania,  July  17,  1965. 

utnuania ^^^^   ^^  ^^^  fantastic   idea  of  restoring  the  One  can  go  on  and  on  with  these  denunci.i- 

«  lo»rt    1946  capitalist  order  In  the  lands  of  the  peoples'  tlons,  drawn   from  Red   China,  Cuba,   Hun- 

&^Ki     */^'^"t^i''"BioV»n"il""«tV"in  democracies  and  Soviet  socialist  republics."  "  gary  and  elsewhere  In  the  Red  Empire.     The 

Bwpis.     vroaua.     niovema,     nc.     "^  -fiodyansfca  C/fcroirui,  July,  1961.  most  Important  place  is,  of  course,  the  Soviet 

T"^            .^„  'The  Americans  who  invented  the  'Captive  Union,  which  In  every  respect  la  the  central 

Foiana - »»  Nations    Week'     are     Uke     those    proverbial  power  base  of  the  empire.     In  ultimate  cal- 

^'°^~*  -"-"" ,?^  thieves    who   are   yelling    'Catch   the  Thief,"  culatlon,  every  other  Red  regime.  Including 

Krth*w™?'^^  ■ " JgT;  while  they  themselves  are  living  off  the  ex-  the  Chinese,  Yugoslav,  Rumanian,  and  Cu- 

Norui  Korea iw«  pj^i^^^    masses    in    many    cotmtrles    of    the  ban.  depends  for  Its  survival  on  the  USSR. 

^?^^^2r,^' " ■ ■"   ioIq  world.'"-  No  amount  of  inter-Party  squabbles  and  rifts 

v?*i    iTnhf  ' ' "   1040  —Petro  Panch.  poet,  USSR.  August,  1961.  can  hide  this  supreme  truth.     So,  when  Vice 

M^iana  L-mna iw«w  ..^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^^  ^^  ^^^  'weeks'  held  in  the  President  Nixon  candidly  reported  "The  Cap- 

i^^?   """ ,«-•  past,  we  already  know  what  these  appropriate  tive  Nations  Resolution  was  the  major  So- 

Nortn  Vietnam i»o»  ceremonies  represent— unbridled  antl-Sovlet  vlet  irritant  throughout  my  tour,"  what  in 

CUDa    woo  j^^   antl-communlst   slander.   •    •    •  Yes.   It  effect  he  was  saying  was  that  the  resolution's 

Who's    Next?    South    Vietnam?      Guinea?  Is  only  thanks  to  American  bayonets  that  op-  ideas  tore  Into  the  whole  tenuous  psycho- 
Colombia?    Congo?    Laos?     Tanzania?    Bo-  pressors  of  freedom  and  blood-thirsty  dicta-  political  fabric  of  this  power  center  of  "world 
llvla?    Thailand?  tors  are  sustained  In  power  In  a  number  of  communism."     It  opened  up  a  fundamental 
BZPUsxNTAnvi:  miD  hxactions  countries  of  the  Latin   American  continent  and  promising  opportunity  that  we  haven't 
.    .         _.     ..        _.     ,  .1,   *  .n,^.       ,  and  Southeastern  Asia  " '•  even  begun  to  explore  and  cultivate. 
A  most  Important   part   of   the   ABC  s   of                                                          XTr^mw    i  cifi9 

riontlo  W«tlr.n«  TXTaAt  la  tho  thrli*  R'n    rpnrp-  .>iue>Luw,    iau.4.  ^^  PRESIDENTIAL    PROCLAIMATION'S 

CapOve  Nations  Week  IS  the  tnreeR  s,  repre-  |jj,  1962  the  Russian  Imperto-coloniallsts  .  .^  .  .  ,  .  «  .v.  .r,^.  ,  ^ 
sentatlve  Red  reactions  to  the  Week.  Ac-  ^^^^^  ^  victory  In  getting  UNESCO  to  pub-  Another  Integral  part  of  the  ABC  s  of  Cap- 
cumulated  since  July  1969.  they  can  All  sev-  ^^j^  ^^^  scandalous  and  fraudulent  Equality  "^^  Nations  Week  Is  the  successive  Presiden- 
eral  volumes.  Be  they  the  Khruahchevs.  the  of  Righf^  Betwc-n  Racc^  and  NalionalUies  in  "^^  Proclamations.  Prepared  by  the  re- 
Maos,  Oomulkas,  Titos.  Castroe.  and  all  other  ^^^  USSR  )  straining  and  unimaginative  band  of  the 
squabbling  or  non-squabbling  members  of  ..  _  Hlc^^^.^t^n11»  th»  State  Department,  the  general  content  of 
the  Syndicate,  the  Red  totaUUrlans  screech  ._  "  '*  «°  ,„„5a7-l^  ir,  th„  ^W^,i!i  «t=»«o  th«se  proclamations  explains  in  part  why  we 
•t  the  list  of  capuve  nations  and  vitupera-  CaP"ve  Nations  Week  In  the  Unlt^S^t^?  ^^  ^„»;j  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  reluctance  to 

lively  condemn  the  Week.    There's  no  mys-  ^"  ^       q       tT     '  "^  ^^^  ^^  opportunity.    The  reader  will  find 

tery  as  to  why  they  react  so.    The  two  mirror  '^"'^8      an  yues  _^^              Januw    1963  **  *  most  productive  exercise  to  read  these 

their  wretched  past  and  their  decepUve  pree-  President  of  the  United  Stktis  loeinc  proclamations  carefully,  compare  a  number 

enfr-and     perhaps     their    doomed     future.  bU^nJTof  r^ltv   hM  d^^^^fwe^  0I  of  them,  and  then  compare  all  of  them  with 

Conquest,  terror,   tyranny,  genocide,  totall-  '^  ^^^  °'  "^^'^y'  ^^  aeciarea   a  weeK  01  ^^^^  resoluUon  upon  which  they  are  based. 

tartan  oppression.  Cold  War  operations,  the     Your  comparisons  should  reveal  the  essence 

XJ8BR  am  tax  "Imperium  In  imperio."  lllegltl-  Footnotes  at  end  of  speech.  of  our  foreign  policy  plight  in  the  most  re- 
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.  cent  period.  They  should  also  motivate  you 
to  fight  for  the  elimination  of  this  plight. 
Read  them  carefully: 

"CAPnVE  NATIVES  WEEK.  1959 A  PROCLAMATIOK 

BY   THX  PRESIDENT  OF  THX   CNITKD  STATES  OT 
AMERICA 

■Whereoj  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  Im- 
perlaUstic  and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism:  and 

-Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  Independence  and  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

-Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

-Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  Just  asplriatlous  for  freedom  and 
national  Independence;  and 

-Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959.  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  In  July,  1952,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to  Issue  a  simi- 
lar proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world: 

-Noio.  therefore  I.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  19,  1959,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I 
urge  them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Jtist  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 

-In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

-Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  17th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1959,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  184th. 

"By  the  President: 
"(Seal) 

"DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
"Christian  A.  Herter. 

"Secretary  of  State." 

"CAPTIVX  NATION'S  WEEK.  1960 A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BT  THK  PRESIDENT  OF  THK  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

"Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  Imperi- 
alistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet  com- 
munism; and 

"Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  Independence  and  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

-Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  contlnert;  and 

-Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  independence;   and 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  In  July,  1959,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week,'  and  to  Issue  a  simi- 
lar proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world: 


"Now,  therefore.  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
JiUy  17,  1960,  as  Captive  NaUons  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  18th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1960,  and 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  185th. 

"By  the  President: 
"(Seal) 

"DvncHT  D.  EisENHowEa. 
"Christian   A.  Hejiteb. 

"Secretary  of  State." 

"CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK.  1961 A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BT  THK  PRESIDENT  OF  THB  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959.  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  de- 
signating the  third  week  in  July.  1959.  as 
'Captive  Nations  Week,'  and  to  Issue  a  simi- 
lar proclamation  each  year  untu  such  Ume 
as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  roots  of  our  society 
and  our  population  Ue  in  these  countries; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  In  keeping  with  our  national 
tradition  that  the  American  people  manifest 
their  Interests  In  the  freedom  of  other  na- 
tions : 

"Now.  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  16, 
1961,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  na- 
tional Independence  and  freedom. 

"In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  14th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1961,  and 
the  Independence  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  the  186th. 

"By  the  President: 
"(Seal) 

"John  F.  Kennedy. 
"Dean  Rusk, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

"captive  nations  week,  1962 A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BT  TH«  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNrrKD 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

"Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  1,  1959  (73  Stat  312),  the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  In 
July.  1959,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to 
Issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  there  exist  many  historical  and 
culturel  ties  between  the  people  of  these  cap- 
tive nations  and  the  American  people;  and 

"Whereas  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment and  human  freedom  are  universal 
Ideals  and  the  common  heritage  of  mankind: 

"Now.  therefore,  I,  John  f.  Kennedy,  Pres- 
ident or  tlie  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
15,  igoa,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 


"I  InWte  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  vrith  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

-Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  13th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962.  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  187th. 
"By  the  President 
"(Seal) 

"John    P.    Kennedy. 
"Dean    Rusk. 

-Secretary  of  Stale." 

"CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK.  1963 A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BT  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THK  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

-Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
"July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212).  the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  deslgnaUng  the  third  week  In 
July,  1959,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to 
issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
dignity  remains  a  universal  aspiration;  and 

"Whereas  Justice  requires  the  elemental 
right  of  free  choice;  and 

-Whereas  this  Nation  has  an  abiding  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  national  self- 
determination  and  human  freedom: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  14, 
1963,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  few  national  Inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

"In  witness  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  5th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1963.  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  188th, 

"By  the  President: 
"(Seal) 

"John  P.  Kennedy. 
"Dean  Rusk. 

"Secretary  of  State." 

"CAPTIVE  N.^TIONS  WEEK,  1964 A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BT  THE  PRESroENT  OF  THE  UNTIED 
STATES    OF   AMERICA 

"Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212).  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;    and 

"Whereas  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  dignity  remains  a  universal  aspira- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  this  Nation  Is  firmly  committed 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  every- 
where: and 

-Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  for 
their  Just  aspirations: 

"Now,  therefore.  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
12,  1964,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
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"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  obeerve  this  week  with  appro- 
priate oeremonle«  and  sctl%-ltles.  and  I  \irge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  jxist 
■aplratlona  of  aU  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caxised  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  ISth 
day  of  June  In  the  year  of  our  Lord   1964, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America  the  189th. 
"By  the  President; 
••(Seal) 

"Ltndcn  B.  Johnson. 
"Dean  Rusk, 

'Secretary  of  State." 

"CAPTIVE  NATIONS'  WBEK.  1965 — A  PROCLAMA- 
TION BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA 

"Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212t,  authorizes  and 
request*  the  President  of  th?  United  States 
of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
deslg^natmg  the  third  week  In  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world:   and 

"Whereas  all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom 
and  Justice;   and 

"Whereas  these  basic  rights  unfortunately 
are  circumscribed  or  unrealized  in  many 
areas  In  the  world:  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
has  an  abiding  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  Independence,  personal  liberty,  and  hu- 
man dignity;   and 

"Whereas  It  remains  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose and  Intention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
recognize  and  encourage  constructive  actions 
vhlch  foster  the  growth  and  development  of 
national  independence  and  human  freedom: 

"Now.  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Amerlta. 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
18,  19es,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

"I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  1 
urge  them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the 
Just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  national 
Independence  and  human  liberty. 

"In  uritness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Don*  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  2nd 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965.  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  190th. 

"By  the  President: 
"(Seal) 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
"Dean  Rusk. 

"Secretary  of  State." 

THE  ABC's  AND  SOME  BASIC  ISSTTES 

The  ABCs  of  Captive  Nations  Week  go 
a  long  way  in  enabling  us  to  think  clearly 
and  responsibly  on  the  Issues  basic  to  the 
security  and  freedom  of  our  nation.  Some 
of  these  Issues  deserve  mention  here.  One 
Is  an  Intelligent,  concentrated  effort  fo- 
eussed  on  the  fundamental  reality  of  Slno- 
Bovtet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm.  In. the 
U.N.  or  elsewhere  we  have  done  virtually 
nothing  In  this  fundamental  resp>ect.  The 
more  the  Red  totalltarlans  prattle  about 
"American  Imperialism,"  the  more  mlll'lons 
of  minds  about  the  world  will  believe  It. 
One  would  think  that  Goebbels  taught  us 
something  thirty  years  ago. 

A  second  basic  Issue  Is  the  formulation  of 
a  sensible  liberation  policy  as  the  best  guar- 
antee af^lnst  both  a  hot  global  war  and  an 
Interminable  string  of  guerrilla  wars.  This 
policy,  with  Its  almost  exclusive  emphaisls 
on    psycho-polltlcal    activity    and    skillful 


paramiliUiry  engagement,  wasn't  ST.ifficlent- 
ly  understood  in  the  50's.  and  with  the  re- 
emerging  discussion  on  "containment"  to- 
day, not  to  speak  of  further  communist  take- 
over tomorrow.  It  stands  as  the  real  and  win- 
ning alternative  to  the  policy  of  patched- 
up  containment.  How  unrealistic  the  pro- 
ponents of  containment  are  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  evident  fact  that  the  Red  Syndi- 
cate leaped  over  the  Maginot-Uke  contain- 
ment wall  years  ago.  into  Cuba  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. Into  the  Middle  E.ist.  into  Africa  and 
Asia.  .Ml  this  through  means  of  calcu- 
lated, psycho-political  warf.ire.  which  is  even 
being  applied  forthrlghtly  in  our  own  coun- 
try tiJday. 

Thirdly,  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  Is  necessary  for  obvious 
symbolic,  legislative,  and  educational  rea- 
sons. Equally  necessary  is  the  est;ibl!shment 
of  a  Freedom  Commission  and  Academy  for 
psycho-political  warfare  jfainlng.  Had  this 
t>een  in  existence  ten  years  ago.  with  a  do- 
it-yourself  course  for  foreign  nationals,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  wouldn't  today  be 
sacrificii.g  American  lives  and  treasure  in 
Vietnam.  Last-minute  recourse  to  military 
arras  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  Red-staged 
conflict  of  our  day:  nor  is  economic  aid  and 
welfare   the  answer. 

Other  significant  issues  are  the  Consvilar 
Convention  with  the  USSR,  which  should  be 
repudiated  by  the  Sonate  bocaiuse  it  plays 
into  Russian  imperio-colonlalist  hands,  and 
liberalized  &\st-West  trade,  which  should 
be  strongly  opposed  as  a  blind  repetition  of 
our  errors  of  the  30's  and  falling  into  the 
trap  of  an  over-all  Red  eronomlc  strategy 
that  by  now  should  have  been  honestly  por- 
trayed to  our  people.  Representiitive  Mills 
of  .'\rkansa.';  has  earned  the  praise  of  all 
sober-thiriking  American.s  who  refuse  to  be 
stampeded  into  the  Syndicate's  trap. 

THE   UNIT.\RT   REALITY   OF  CAPTIVE   N.MIONS 

Through  all  the  foggy  and  murky  talk 
abcjut  '  EJ-i-st  European  independence."  "the 
nationalism  of  Rumanian  Communists"  and 
other  such  ghost-s,  "containment."  "build- 
ing bridges  nr  understanding  '  i  with  whom'' ) , 
"detent'e  with  the  Ru.s.'iians,"  and  similar 
figments  of  confused  minds,  there  Is  one 
m.is.sive.  unitary  reality  that  cannot  be  be- 
cluded  by  these  illu.sion.s  and  exercises  in 
self -deception — the  captivity  of  close  to  a 
billion  people.  These  are  the  people  who 
constitute  the  CAptive  nations  They  are 
In  Red  states,  but  they  are  not  of  these 
states. 

Otir  prUnary  appeal,  our  foremost  efforts 
should  be  directed  u>ward  the  freedom  of  the 
captive  nations,  and  not  the  freedom  of  ac- 
tion of  their  unrepresentative  Red  regimes 
which  will  always  confront  us  with  syndi- 
cated action  aimed  at  the  expansion  of  the 
Red  Empire.  The  mlsUikes  being  made 
today  are  in  great  measure  a  repetition  of 
those  committed  in  yesteryear.  Real,  pro- 
gressive ch.ange  demands  revisions  of 
thought,  policy,  and  action;  an  ever-broad- 
ening kowledge  of  Eill  the  captive  nations, 
particularly  those  in  the  USSR,  propels  such 
change — a  change  for  a  more  secure  peace, 
expanded  freedom,  and  positive  victory  In 
the  Cold  War. 
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Enough  Clean  Water:  A  Growing  National 
Concern 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OP    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Recently,  I  had  occasion 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  a  new  waier- 
treatment  facility  at  Bridgewater,  'Va,, 
in  my  congressional  district.  The  con- 
stniction  of  this  modem  treatment  plant 
is  a  tribute  to  the  citizens  of  BridEewater 
and  the  leadership  of  their  municipal  offi- 
cials. A  great  deal  of  credit  for  this  ac- 
complishment must  go  to  the  mayor  of 
that  community,  C.  E.  May.  who  is  a  pro- 
fessor at  Bridgewater  College,  and  to 
members  of  the  town  council,  particu- 
larly the  sewer  and  water  committee, 

■We  frequently  overlook  the  accom- 
plishments achieved  by  those  small  com- 
munities which  undertake  major  public 
works  programs  of  this  type  without  ad- 
vance assurance  of  substantial  financial 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  public  service  rendered  by  the  lead- 
ers of  local  government  Is  Invaluable  in 
such  situations,  and  this  facility  at 
Bridgewater  is  a  case  in  point. 

It  was  most  appropriate  that  a  distin- 
guished scientist  associated  with  water 
research  would  make  the  keynote  address 
at  the  dedication  exercises.  Dr.  David 
G.  Stephan,  the  speaker,  is  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Research  of  the  'Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration.  He  brings 
to  that  position  a  rich  background  of  ed- 
ucation and  experience  relating  to  air 
pollution  and  water  treatment  research 
that  reflect  his  great  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  basic  and  applied  science. 

Because  of  the  pertinence  of  his  re- 
marks on  water  resources,  I  would  like 
to  make  available  to  other  Members  of 
the  House  the  speech  given  by  this  very 
capable  public  servant,  as  follows: 

Water — "Virginia's  PrJceless  Resource 
(Address  by  David  G.  Stephan,  Deputy  Chief, 
Division  of  Research,  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Bridgewater  water  treatment  plant,  Bridge- 
water,  "Va.,  June  26,  1966)  ' 
Congressman  Marsh,  Mayor  May.  ladles, 
gentlemen,    distinguished    guests:    Secretary 
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Udall  regprets  that  he  cannot  be  here  with,  yoa 
today,  but  he  haa  relayed  your  kind  In- 
vitation to  speak  at  this  dedication  cere- 
mony to  me.  I  am  particularly  pleased  aad 
honored  to  be  with  you  today  representing 
not  only  Secretary  UdaU  tmd  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  but  also  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration — the  very 
newest  Agency  to  have  been  created  In  the 
Federal  Government — an  Agency  which  only 
last  month  became  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior — and  an  Agency  which  In  a 
most  direct  way  personifies  the  Government's 
and  Indeed  the  public's  awakening  interest 
in  and  concern  for  the  preservation  of  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  vital  assets — water.  It  Is 
a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  'Virginia  In  the  Shenan- 
doah 'Valley,  particularly  during  this  beauti- 
ful season  and  during  an  occasion  of  broad 
and  long-lasting  benefit  to  all  of  us — the 
dedication  of  this  new  water  treatment  plant. 
This  plant  will  not  only  promote  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  well-being  of  this  area, 
but  win  provide  a  basic  life  necessity — clear, 
cool,  and  cleaji  water. 

The  need  for  developing  good,  usable 
water  supplies  Is  certainly  not  new  to  'Virgin- 
ians. Some  350  years  ago  water  was  a  major 
concern  of  Captain  Newport  when  the  Susan 
Constant,  the  Godspeed,  and  the  Discovery 
dropped  anchor  at  Jamestown.  Apparently, 
there  were  no  natural  springs  at  the  settle- 
ment site  and  early  records  show  that  the 
first  settlers  tried  to  draw  water  from  the 
salty  James  River  but  gave  up  because  of 
the  foul  taste.  From  the  first,  shallow  and 
easily  contaminated  wells  appear  to  have 
been  the  principal  source  of  water  for  these 
colonists.  Usually,  these  wells  did  not  pro- 
vide the  so  called  "sweet  water"  bvit  at  least 
It  was  better  than  river  water.  A  poor 
drinking  water  supply  la  generally  accepted 
by  historians  as  the  chief  health  problem  of 
early  Jamestown  and  It  Is  probable  that  this 
was  a  major  factor  In  the  loss  of  the  colony. 

But.  now,  let's  talk  about  water  and  our 
country's  water  resources  today.  Water  Is 
one  of  the  very  cheapest  materials  which  you 
can  buy  and  yet,  at  the  same  time.  It  Is 
priceless.  To  Illustrate.  In  this  country,  the 
average  cost  of  water  delivered  to  the  kitchen 
sink  is  only  7*,  ton.  That's  hard  to  believe 
compared  with  the  $280/ton  we  pay  for  milk; 
the  $100  ton  we  pay  for  gasoline;  the  $20  or 
$25  ton  we  pay  for  coal;  or,  believe  It  or  not, 
the  $2  or  $3/ ton  we  pay  for  dirt!  The  phrase 
"dirt  cheap."  therefore.  Is  not  nearly  so 
meaningful  as  the  phrase  "water  cheap"  and 
yet,  how  many  of  us  have  ever  realized  this? 

Today,  recognition  of  the  value  of  water 
as  a  priceless  asset  la  widespread.  President 
Johnson  has  stated,  "To  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  waters  will  require  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion of  our  State  and  locail  governments. 
Working  together,  we  can — and  will  preserve 
and  Increase  one  of  otir  most  valuable  na- 
tional resources — clean  water." 

Secretary  Udall  himself  has  said.  "We  must 
learn  to  respect  water.  We  must  recognize 
that  It  Is  an  Indispensable  element  of  our 
dally  lives.  We  must  Increasingly  treat 
water  as  we  do  our  minerals — as  a  resource 
to  be  sought,  recovered,  processed,  utilized, 
reclaimed,  and  reutlUzed." 

And  State  officials  of  'Virginia  have  said. 
"No  one  will  question  that  water  Is  perhape 
Virginia's  most  valuable  natural  resource — 
and.  imfortunately.  one  of  the  least  ap- 
preciated," 

The  "priceless"  nature  of  water  Is  easily 
understood  when  one  reads  of  the  prospec- 
tor dying  of  thirst  or  the  lifeboat  passengers 
with  throats  so  parched  they  would  give  their 
entire  possessions  for  one  cup  of  water.  Man 
can  live  for  months  without  the  sun;  he  can 
live  for  weeks  without  food;  but  he  can  live 
for  only  days  without  water. 

How  much  water  does  man  need  to  UveT 
Under  rigorous  experimental  conditions  man 
can  exist  on  only  a  quart  or  so  of  water  per 


dJty.  But  how  much  doea  man  and  his 
society  ACtaally  use?  About  S6  gallons  are 
used  dally  by  the  average  American  in  bis 
home  and  about  150  gallons/day  are  used  by 
a  municipality  for  every  person  In  residence, 
la  addition  to  these  municipal  or  public 
water  withdrawals,  almost  200  gallons/day 
are  withdrawn  from  rivers,  lakes,  and  wells, 
by  Industry  for  every  person  In  the  United 
States  and,  it  we  count  the  amount  of  water 
used  by  power  plants  for  cooling  water  In 
the  production  of  electricity,  this  total  Jiunps 
to  almost  500  gallons/day  per  person.  An- 
other 500  gallons  of  river  and  well  water  per 
person  Is  used  every  day  for  Irrigation  of 
our  croplands.  These  volimies  add  up  to 
over  250  billion  gallons  of  water  used  In  this 
country  each  and  every  day.  Predictions  are 
that  bjr  1980,  just  fifteen  years  from  now. 
water  usage  will  Jump  to  over  600  billion 
gallons'/day. 

Did  you  know  that  up  to  seventy  gallons 
of  water  are  used  In  making  one  gallon  of 
gasoline?  Did  you  know  that  as  much  as 
150  gallons  of  water  are  utilized  In  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  5-pound  bag  of  sugar  or 
that  65,000  gallons  of  water  are  used  to  make 
a  ton  of  steel  or  a  ton  of  paper?  These 
figures  are  quite  astounding  to  many  people 
and  a  question  on  many  lips  today  Is,  "are 
we  running  out  of  water?"  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  amount  of  rain  falling 
upon  the  earth  stays  Just  about  the  same 
from  year  to  year  while  our  population  and 
our  industrial  usages  of  water  go  up  and  up 
and  up.  It  should  be  clear,  therefore,  that 
at  some  point  in  time,  our  use  of  water  will 
equal  our  available  supply  and,  at  that  time, 
our  Nation  will  run  out  of  water.  Can  you 
Imagine  the  effect?  Industrial  growth  would 
be  stymied;  population  pressures  stemming 
from  limited  water  supplies  would  create  a 
crisis  such  as  we  have  never  seen  before;  our 
whole  economy  would  be  upset  as  the  price 
water  would  command  would  begin  to  soar 
upward  and  upward.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  on  paper  we  reached  this  crisis  point 
In  1957.  At  that  time,  our  withdrawal  rate 
of  fresh  water  actually  exceeded  our  de- 
pendable supply  and  yet,  no  such  calamitous 
water  crisis  has  occurred.  Certainly  we  have 
water  problems,  but  we  have  not  seen  the 
fulfillment  of  the  many  predictions  of  "water 
doom"  which  are  based  on  the  argument  I 
have  Just  presented. 

The  real  answer  Is  that  our  Nation,  as  a 
whole.  Is  not  running  out  of  water  and  will 
not  rim  out  of  water  within  the  reasonably 
foreseeable  future.  The  simplest  explana- 
tion is  this:  PlTBt,  neither  our  water  supply 
nor  our  water  needs  are  uniformly  distributed 
•geographically.  Second,  neither  our  water 
supply  nor  otir  water  demands  are  uniformly 
xilstrlbuted  with  time,  and  third,  and  most 
important  of  all,  all  of  the  water  withdrawn 
and  used  by  our  cities,  by  our  Industries, 
and  by  our  farms  Is  not  consumed.  Much 
of  It,  In  fact  most  of  It  Is  returned  to  our 
freeh  water  reeource  for  re-use.  Recognition 
of  this  one  simple  fact,  I  believe,  wUI  lead 
to  a  more  realistic  understanding  of  our 
■water  problems  in  this  country  than  any 
other  single  thing.  The  fact  that  the  very 
same  water  la  being  used  and  re-used  on 
this  earth  over  and  over  again  Is  almost 
obvious  If  you  stop  to  think  about  It.  but 
very  few  p)eople  have  taken  time  to  reflect 
on  the  problem  In  this  way.  I  can  prove, 
for  example,  that  this  very  glass  of  water, 
or  In  fact,  any  glass  of  water  that  the  resi- 
dents of  Bridgewater  will  draw  fix>m  the  out- 
put of  this  new  treatment  plant  will  contain 
some  of  the  very  same  molecules  of  H.O 
which  were  In  the  Red  Sea  when  Moeea 
crossed  from  Egypt  or  which  touched  Jesus' 
body  when  be  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan. 
This  use  and  re-uae  of  the  world's  waUsr 
supply  haa  been  recognized  for  thousands 
of  years. 

In  the  Bible,  for  example,  Eccleslastes  1 :  7 
says.  "All   the  rlvnm  ma  Into  the  sea,  yet 


the  sea  Is  not  full;  unto  the  place  from 
whence  the  rivers  cocoe,  thither  they  re- 
turn again."  In  modem  terms  we  call  this 
the  hydrologlc  cycle.  Rain  falls  to  the  earth, 
runa  to  the  sea,  and  Is  evaporated  to  form 
rain  clouds  once  again.  Re-use  of  water 
occurs,  however,  not  only  through  the  hydro- 
logic  cycle  but  as  population  expands  and 
Industry  requirements  Increase,  re-use  occurs 
Inevitably  through  an  ever-tightening  circle 
of  withdrawal,  use.  discharge,  and  reuse 
even  wlUle  "the  rivers  rtm  Into  the  sea."  It 
Is  this  recognition  of  both  deliberate  and 
non-dellberate  use  and  re-uae  which  ties 
together  so  Intimately  the  problems  of  water 
supply  and  water  pollution  and  which  em- 
phasizes so  strongly  tJiat  these  problems  can- 
not be  divorced  from  one  another  but  rather 
must  be  examined  and  resolved  simultane- 
ously through  a  major  coordinated  effort  by 
municipalities,  by  States,  by  industries,  and 
by  the  Federal  Government  working  together 
to  give  us  our  vital  heritage — clean  water 
at  the  right  place,  at  the  right  time,  and 
m  the  right  quantity  for  all  of  the  beneficial 
uses  of  water  man  should  enjoy. 
Thank  you. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20. 1966 

Mr,  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Nation  is  Observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Twenty-two  sei>arate  na- 
tionalities havfe  16st  their  independence 
in  recent  decaijes  through  direct  and  in- 
direct aggres^n  of  Communist  forces. 
We  are  now  fighting  a  war  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  another  nation  against 
Communist  aggression.  Although  the 
eyes  of  the  world  today  are  on  Asia,  we 
cannot  forget  the  totalitarian  rule  that 
stUl  holds  in  bondage  the  people  of  east 
and  central  Europe. 

Man's  yearning  for  freedom  has  been 
a  driving  force  throughout  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  Those  who  have 
once  known  freedom  and  lost  it  realize 
full  well  how  precious  Is  this  Inalienable 
right  The  forces  of  liberty  In  the  cap- 
tive lands  continue  to  fight  Communist 
tyrarmy  and  to  look  to  the  free  world  to 
help  maintain  their  faith  in  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  independence.  The 
people  of  this  country  who  cherished  in- 
dividual freedom  and  national  liberty  .as 
a  priceless  possession  glye  recognition 
and  observance  to  the  aspirations  of 
these  oppressed  people.  We  stand  here 
to  reassure  tliem  that  we  remain  firm  in 
pur  policy  of  self-determination  of  na- 
tions and  of  individual  dignity  and 
justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  man's  yearning  for  peace 
cannot  be  fulfilled  until  every  nation  is 
free  to  determine  its  own  destiny  and 
imtil  every  Individual  lives  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  liberty  and  justice  pre- 
vail Today  we  bring  hope  and  courage 
to  those  still  struggling  imder  the  yoke 
of  tyranny  and  new  determination  to 
those  who  remain  free  to  guard  their 
freedom.  We  hope  and  pray  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  the  cause  of 
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liberty  will  triumph— as  It  must— and 
all  active  people  will  once  more  lift  their 
heads  as  free  men. 


U.S.  iBdastrie*  Flange  Into  Oceanspace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  covering  three- 
fourtlis  of  Its  surface,  are  luring  20th 
century  man  to  their  infinite  resources 
and  imtold  riches. 

Three  to  five  hundred  companies  are 
talking  about  a  new  American  continent 
where  one  day  man  is  expected  to  live, 
work,  and  play. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  "Industries  Are  Going  Underwater 
for  Spcu;e  Age  Profits,"  delineates  the 
visions  of  Industry,  Government,  and  the 
academic  community  for  "cities  under 
the  sea"  on  the  Continental  Shelf.  For 
the  United  States  this  means  approxi- 
mately 800,000  square  n;illes  of  under- 
water continent. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  largest  industrial 
giants  are  participating  in  this  plunge 
Into  oceanspace. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

iNDtrsTRiES  Are  Going  U.vderwateh  for 
Space-Age  Profits 
(By  Rose  Allcgato) 

Washtngton,  July  9. — A  new  "oc«an  con- 
•dousness'  la  luring  the  20th-century  corpo- 
rate man  back  to  the  ancient  sea. 

VlAlonalres  In  big  business  are  talking 
about  a  new  American  continent — the  sea 
floor  where  man  can  one  day  work,  play  and 
even  live. 

They  are  backing  their  talk  of  "cities  un- 
der the  sea"  with  money — a  (2  billion  In- 
Teotment  this  year  alone  in  deep-sea  pio- 
neering. 

Blue  chip  names  In  big  business  are  "Inner 
■pace"  disciples  who  see  the  ocean  bottom 
as  the  last  frontier  to  conquer  and  colonize — 
the  "new  world"  of  this  century. 

They  think  the  "708  will  be  their  decade, 
one  that  will  pay  off  more  than  a  man  on 
the  moon. 

Industry,  government  and  the  academic 
eommunlty  envision: 

A  Lewls-and-Clark  kind  of  expedition  of 
tlie  continental  shelf  to  plant  the  American 
flag  on  the  ocean  bottom  (the  continental 
•helf  Is  the  submerged  land  just  off  our 
ooasts.) 

Prospectors  with  picks  and  mechanical 
burros  mining  the  ocean  Soor  with  the  same 
•plotnb  as  their  forerunners  in  the  western 
mountains. 

Sailors  reporting  for  duty  at  defense  ba-sps 
under  the  sea. 

Settlers  ■homesteading"  the  higher  spots 
of  the  seabed  along  the  Atlantic  ridge. 

In  10  years  or  so.  the  world's  fresh  water 
■upply  coining  from  seawater  or  artisan 
(fresh  water)  wells  discovered  in  the  briny 
deep.     (Some  have  been  found  off  Florida.) 

Control  of  the  world's  climate  throiigh 
control  of  ocean  currents. 

Oil  drllllEg  by  men  living  on  the  ocean 
floor. 


Just  as  the  ocean  beckoned  to  btislneesmen 
In  the  middle  ages,  It  beckons  now.  The  Na- 
tional .Association  of  Manufacturers  says  300 
to  500  top  companies  are  getting  their  feet 
wet  in  the  modem  rush  to  tfie  sea. 

Industry's  Interest — it  puts  up  from  50  to 
70 "c  of  the  money  invested  in  sea  pioneer- 
ing— Is  giving  status  to  ooeanr>graphy. 

No  one  knows  be?t«r  than  the  oil  Industry, 
which  began  offshore  exploration  as  early  as 
the  m;d-'JOs.  thut  there  is  a  lortune  under- 

SM. 

Dr  Charles  F.  Jones,  president  of  Humble 
Oil  Co.,  s.Tvs  the  seas  offer  food,  minerals,  and 

energy  In  profusion. 

He  points  out  that  three-quarters  of  the 
earth  is  covered  by  water  and  it  is  "essen- 
tially vmcxplored  and  vmtoucheti." 

Jones  thinks  we  may  be  facing  "an  inter- 
national tinderwater  treasure  hunt  with  the 
winner's  share  going  to  the  country  with  the 
best  sea  science." 

At  a  1958  Geneva  conference,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  were  aa-igned  title 
to  their  own  contment^il  shelves.  For  the 
VS.  this  means  an  underwater  continent  of 
800.000  square  miles.  Not  as  much  land  has 
been  added  to  the  United  States  since  the 
Louisiana  purcha-^e  of  1803. 

But  beyond  the  shelf,  the  nation's  that 
get  there'ftr.st  and  dig  in  will  probably  re.ap 
the  sea's  we:r.th. 

SpeclP.rally,  to  conquer  the  sea.  man  must 
fathom  it.s  depths,  down  to  35.958  feet,  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  undersea  trench,  Chal- 
lenger Deep  in  t.he  pacific. 

The  handlcft  ?eabeds,  and  the  most  valu- 
able, are   the  continental  shelves. 

These  submarine  plains  lie  within  the  first 
thousand  feet.  They  are  only  10'';  of  the 
ocean  bottom.  Yet  they  have  half  of  the 
ocean's  blologicil  population  and  most  of  its 
commercially  valuable  minerals.  They  will 
probably   be  explored  and  settled  Qrst 

The  Navy's  Sealab  II  has  reached  205  feet 
off  L.a  Jolia,  Calif,  Men,  including  astro- 
naut Scott  Carpenter,  lived  and  worked  in 
the  undersea  chamber  for  45  days.  In  the 
spring  of  1907,  Sealab  III  will  go  down  to  400 
feet.  It  will  be  a  prelude  to  a  more  am- 
bitious ■hom.e-in-the-sea,"  called  the  Hab- 
itat. Bv  1969  or  1970,  the  Navy  hopes  to  put 
the  Habitat  down  at  600  feet  and  leave  it 
there. 

Like  counterpart  space  platforms,  the 
Habitat  would  be  a  Jumping  off  spot  for 
astronauts.  With  a  small  sub.  stored  in  the 
Habitat,  they  would  m.ike  voyages  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea. 

Hannes  Keller  has  left  a  diving  bell  at  1000 
feet  for  less  than  a  minute  for  an  ocean- 
space  "first   ■ 

Another  15 '"r  of  the  sea-floor  lies  within 
the  first  6000  feet.  Most  of  America's  small 
subs,  built  either  by  government  or  private 
industry,  operate  here.  The  Aluminaut, 
made  by  Reynolds  .Muminum,  and  one  of  the 
craft  that  raisetl  the  H-bomb  ofT  Spain,  holds 
the  "deep  record,"  It  has  been  down  to  6250 
feet  and  is  built  for  15.000  feet. 

Most  of  the  ocean  floor  lies  between  6000 
to  20,000  feet.  Called  the  unknown  world 
of  innerspace,  it  has  been  penetrated  by  man 
only  a  very  few  times,  (The  Bathyscaphe 
Trieste  and  a  two-man  crew  went  into  Chal- 
lenger Deep  in  19(30  ) 

By  the  end  of  1967,  the  Navy  hopes  to  begin 
on  a  deep-diving  research  sub  that  wiU 
eventually  put  us  20,000  feet  under  the  sea. 
The  Navy  and  .Atomic  Enaergy  Commission 
are  team.ing  up  to  develop  NR-1.  a  sub  that 
could  sit  on  the  ocean  floor  for  long  periods 
of  time.  It  would  be  equipped  with  a  small 
nuclear  propulsion  plant.  Where  do  we 
stand  on  developing  the  sea's  wealth.  Here's 
a  thumbnail  look. 

Minerals:  We  now  get  all  of  our  magnesium 
and  much  of  our  bromine  from  the  sea.  Sul- 
phur and  coal  also  have  been  taken  from  the 
ocean.     Tin    is    the    next    big    development. 


Important  lodes  have  been  found  off  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Malaysa.  Six  com- 
panies are  prospecting  for  platinum  off 
Alaska  and  showing  their  samples.  There  is 
gold,  copper,  and  even  diamonds. 

Oil;  Offshore  oU  exploration  began  three 
decades  ago  and  now  the  industry  is  con- 
vinced that  one-sixth  of  the  proven  oil  re- 
serves lie  under  the  sea.  Offshore  oil  fields 
in  the  free  world  are  producing  over  4,000.000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  or  16';  of  the  free  worlds 
total.  This  industry  has  made  more  profit 
from  ocean  than  any  other. 

Seafood:  Pishing  is  as  old  as  history,  but 
now,  fishermen  will  go  after  flsh  of  types  man 
has  never  tasted. 

Who  are  the  industrial  giants  taking  the 
dip  into  oceanspace? 

US.  Steel,  which  has  established  a  research 
division  to  develop  and  test  super-strong 
steel  that  could  withstand  the  tremendous 
pressures  of  the  deep, 

Lockheed  has  established  a  marine  labora- 
tory and  is  developing  Deep  Quest,  a  sub  to 
operate  a  mile  down. 

Westinghouse  is  building  a  new  research 
and  test  facility,  adding  highly  sophisticated 
dTving  support  systems  to  its  torpedo  and 
sonar  business. 

General  Electric  and  General  Dynamics 
have  entered  the  field.  General  Dynamics 
built  a  two-man  sub  called  Asherah. 

Union  Carbide,  General  Precision,  and 
Edwin  A.  Link  have  teamed  up  to  form  Ocean 
Systems  Inc.,  which  will  manufacture  diving 
support  systems  and  provide  divers. 

Brown  &  Root  Is  putting  its  know-how  in 
offshore  oil  engineering  to  work  In  the 
Mohole  ocean-bottom  coring  project  to  pene- 
trate the  earth's  mantle. 

Reynolds  Aluminum  launched  its  deep- 
sea  sub  Aluminaut  in  1964.  and  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  Is  producing  aluminum 
spheres  designed  to  protect  delicate  instru- 
ments below  the  surface. 

No  one  expects  the  new  surge  to  slow  down, 
mainly  because  there's  money  to  be  made 
undersea.  ■ 


Captive  Nations  Observance 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  Nation  and  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere  join  in  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  I  feel  honored  to  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  in  this 
observance. 

Today  we  are  fighting  in  southeast 
Asia  to  preserve  the  rights  of  a  people 
to  their  sovereignty  and  to  live  under  a 
government  of  their  own  choosing. 
While  this  fight  is  going  on  with  military 
weapons  of  war,  there  is  a  quiet  but 
persistent  fight  of  many  people  to  again 
obtain  the  freedom  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  I  refer  to  the  many  countries, 
the  captive  nations,  now  under  the  yoke 
of  communism  which  came  about  by 
forceable  action  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets. These  nations  look  to  us  for  sup- 
port In  their  imceasing  quest  for  self- 
determination. 

As  we  live  up  to  our  commitments  in 
southeast  Asia,  we  are  in  effect  reaffirm- 
ing to  all  nations  the  fact  that  a  pledge 
by  the  United  States  will  be  honored. 
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As  we  stand  against  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  southeast  Asia,  we  give  cour- 
age to  the  courageous  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  In  their  determination  to 
stand  free  of  the  tyranny  of  that 
Ideology. 

While  we  set  aside  this  one  week  of  the 
year  to  renew  our  pledges  of  support  for 
these  nations,  we  must  keep  them  in  the 
forefront  of  our  minds  and  in  our  deeds 
throughout  the  year  continue  our  efforts 
in  their  behalf. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


Captive  Nations  Week,  1966 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  20,  1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
eighth  annual  response  to  a  unanimous 
itsolutlon  of  the  86th  Congress,  the 
President  has  designated  this  week  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  United  States  is  justly  concerned 
with  the  aggressive  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists throughout  the  world  today,  but 
far  too  little  attention  is  given  to  those 
countries  who  have  already  been  caught 
in  the  constricting  vice  of  Communist 
oppre-ssion.  Captive  Nations  Week  duly 
focuses  on  those  countries  who  formerly 
had  their  ovm  form  of  government  and 
whose  people  have  since  been  unwillingly 
subjugated  by  the  Commimlsts;  this 
deplorable  situation,  of  course,  exists  not 
only  In  Eastern  Europe,  but  also  in  Cuba, 
a  number  of  tenltories  now  enclosed 
within  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  many  areas  of 
Asia.  Through  the  various  ceremonies 
and  activities  scheduled  for  this  week, 
Americans  will  again  display  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  reachievement  of  personal 
dignity,  freedom,  and  Independence  by 
these  peoples. 

The  objective  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
Is  thus  to  demonstrate  the  American 
determination  that  Communist  subjuga- 
tion is  never  to  be  recognized  as  a  penna- 
nent  situation;  the  resistance  of  the 
courageous  peoples  In  dominated  coun- 
tries and  of  their  vahant  relatives  and 
friends  elsewhere  cannot  go  imaided  or 
unassisted. 

Therefore,  it  Is  In  a  spirit  of  encourage- 
ment and  action  that  we  should  observe 
Captive  Nations  Week,  recognizing  the 
duty  of  the  free  world  to  release  the 
bonded  frwn  their  captivity  under 
despotism.  We  are  in  pursuit  of  free- 
dom ;  and  we  shall  not  lose. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  aims  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance.  I  consider  It  a  deep 
tragedy  that  at  a  time  when  colonial  em- 
pires all  over  the  world  have  virtually 
disappeared,  the  colonial  status  imposed 
by  communism  has  retained  its  grip  over 
the  lives  of  more  than  a  hundred  million 
souls.  Following  events  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  today,  one  is  almost  led 
to  believe  that  genuine  freedom  and  jus- 
tice does  exist.  However,  this  is  certainly 
not  the  case,  and  we  must  make  ceitain 
that  the  world  knows  the  truth  of  Com- 
munist deception. 

By  the  end  of  Worid  War  II.  Soviet 
Russia  was  well  on  the  way  to  becoming 
a  great  power,  and  at  the  same  time,  she 
was  demonstrating  attitudes  as  barbaric 
and  negative  as  those  of  the  Nazis  who 
had  just  been  defeated.  Few  acts  per- 
pertrated  by  the  Soviets  were  as  blatant 
and  loathsome  as  was  the  capture  and 
enslavement  of  the  large  number  of  East 
European  nations.  That  was,  and  re- 
mains to  this  day,  a  most  shocking  and 
heart-rending  case  of  international 
banditry. 

Prior  to  the  war  these  nations  had  con- 
stituted independent,  sovereign  states  in 
their  respective  lands  with  a  culture  and 
past  of  their  own.  As  a  result  of  the  war, 
and  in  its  wake,  all  of  them  were  quickly 
overwhelmed  by  the  Red  army,  and  then 
gradually  enslaved  as  satellites  of  tlie 
Soviet  Union. 

The  fate  of  these  people  must  be  of 
■vital  concern  to  each  of  us.  We  must  do 
all  in  our  power  to  encourage  and  hasten 
the  day  when  these  people  will  join  us  In 
working  for  a  better  world  In  wWch  to 
work  and  live. 
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National  Petroleum  Council  Excellent  Ex- 
ample of  GoTernment-Industrj  Cooper- 
ation in  the  Public  Interest — Hon. 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Commends  the  Council  for  20 
Years  of  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  22,  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
May  1946,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  stated  that  he  had  been  im- 
pressed will  the  meanlng^ful  contribu- 
tions of  Government-industry  coopera- 
tion in  the  success  of  the  World  War  n 
petroleum  program.  He  commented  on 
the  importance  of  such  close  and  har- 
monious relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  petroleum  industi-y,  and 
emphasized  his  belief  that  it  should  be 
continued. 

Accordingly,  President  Ti-uman  sug- 
gested that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
establish  an  Industry  organization  to 
consult  with  and  advise  the  Department 
on  oil  and  gas  matters.  Pursuant  to  this 
direction,  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil was  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Hon.  J.  A.  Krug,  on  June 
18.  1946. 

In  honor  of  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Its  establishment  the  Council  held  a  din- 
ner last  Monday  evening,  July  18,  at  the 
Statler-Hllton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
Guests  Included  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, congressional  and  governmental  lead- 
ers, and  oil  and  gas  industry  officials. 
West  Virginia  Is  an  Important  oil  ajid 
gas  producing  State,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  be  present  on  this  important  occa- 
sion. 

The  pm-pose  of  the  Council  is  solely 
to  advise,  inform,  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  with  respect  to  matters  which  re- 
late to  the  industry,  and  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  or  approved  by  the 
Secretary  or  Director. 

Its  members  are  appointed  each  fiscal 
year  by  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior. 
Member-sliip  is  drawn  from  all  segments 
of  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  indus- 
tries, from  the  production  phase  to  the 
retaU  marketing  level.  It  Is  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntaiy  contributions 
received  from  members. 

Tlie  Council  is  headed  by  a  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chaij-man,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  serves  as  a  Cochalrman. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  first  Chairman  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  ^^-as  the  Honorable 
Walter  S.  Hallanan,  of  Charleston,  W. 
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Va.  Mr.  Hallanan,  a  cherished  friend, 
served  in  this  responsible  post  for  the 
first  16  years  of  the  Council's  existence, 
and  made  many  contributions  in  bring- 
ing It  to  the  present  level  of  responsive 
and  effective  action. 

From  1962-64  the  Council  was  headed 
by  R.  G.  Follis,  chief  executive  officer  of 
Standard  Oil  of  California.  Mr.  Follis 
was  succeeded  by  Jake  L.  Hamon,  an  in- 
dependent oil  producer  from  Dallas,  Tex., 
who  was  honored  at  the  July  18  dimier. 
He  was  presented  a  citation  by  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Job.n 
M.  Kelly.  The  citation  expressed  the  ap- 
preciation of  CouncU  members  for  Mr. 
Hamon's  outstanding  service  and  leader- 
ship. 

Now  serving  as  Council  Chainnan, 
having  been  elected  at  a  meeting  on  July 
19,  Is  James  C.  Donnell  II,  president  of 
Marathon  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  two  speakers 
at  the  anniversary  dinner.  Carl  E. 
Reistle,  Jr.,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co., 
urged  closer  commiinication  between 
leaders  of  government  and  industry.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  interchang-e  of  ideas 
has  been  instrumental  in  building  a  20- 
year  record  of  effective  action  between 
the  Council  and  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  responded  for  Government. 
The  Secretary  expressed  appreciation  to 
the  CouncO  for  its  substantial  assistance 
over  the  years.  He  point  out  that  we 
must  have  the  closest  liaison  and  coop- 
erative effort  between  Government  and 
industry  if  we  are  to  meet  the  chaJleng^es 
of  a  highly  industrialized  society. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Oscar  L. 
Chapman,  was  in  attendance  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  was  received  warmly.  He 
pioneered  in  the  Govemment-lndustiy 
concept. 

Mr.  President,  the  Council  Is  a  con- 
tinuing means  through  which  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  our  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustries can  work  jointly  In  promoting 
long-term  national  security  and  emer- 
gency preparedness.  During  its  life  the 
Council  has  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  more 
than  160  detailed  studies  on  the  com- 
plex operations  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. The  problems  examined  fall  into 
four  categories:  supplies  of  crude  oil, 
natural  gas,  and  petroleum  products;  fa- 
cilities for  producing,  refining,  trans- 
porting, and  storing  oil  and  gas;  ad- 
vance planning  and  preparations  by  the 
Government  and  industry  for  possible 
national  emergencies;  and  specialized 
informational  and  advisory  studies. 

I  commend  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  and  congratulate  Its  members 
for  lasting  OMitributlons  to  the  public 
welfare.  It  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  positive  results  which  can  be  achieved 
through  a  working  partnership  between 


our  Federal  Government  and  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy. 

I  request  that  the  address  of  Hon. 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  at  the  July  18,  1966. 
meeting  of  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  together 
with  the  text  a  citation  presented  to  Jake 
L.  Hamon  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  citation  were  ordered  to  be  print^'d 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  thz  Honorable  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  BcFX>nE 
THE  National  Petroleum  Council,  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  JuLT  19,  1966 
I  would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  with  a 
quotation  from  a  cistlngulshed  writer  and 
city  planner  about  a  current  problem:  "If 
atmospheric  sewage  was  the  first  mark  of 
paleotechnlc  Industry,  stream  pollution  was 
the  second.  The  dumping  of  industrial  and 
chemical  waste  products  into  the  streams  w;4s 
a  characteristic  mark  of  the  new  order. 
Wherever  the  factories  went,  the  streams  be- 
came foul  and  poisonous;  the  fish  died  5r 
were  forced,  like  the  Hudson  shad,  to  mi- 
grate, and  the  water  becam*  unfit  for  either 
drinking  or  bathing.  In  many  cases  the 
refuse  so  wantonly  dLsposed  of  was  in  fact 
capable  of  being  used;  but  the  whole  method 
of  industry  was  so  shortsighted  and  so  unsci- 
entific that  the  full  utilization  of  by-prod- 
ucts did  not  concern  anyone  for  the  first 
century  or  so.  What  the  streams  could  not 
transport  away  remained  Ln  piles  and  hil- 
locks on  the  outskirts  of  the  industrlpl  plant, 
unless  it  could  be  used  to  fill  in  the  wat«r- 
cour.ses  (x  the  swamfxs  on  the  new  sites  of  tlie 
Industrial  city." 

Does  all  this  sound  like  something  you  rend 
In  the  Magazine  section  of  the  New  York 
Times  last  week?  It  Isnt.  This  was  Lewis 
Mumford,  writing  in  1930  about  a  condition 
that  had  attended  the  very  birth  of  Western 
industrial  society,  and  which  has  steadily 
worsened  in  direct  proportion  to  Uie  growth 
of  what  Mumford  aptly  called  "carboniferous 
capitalism." 

My  point  is  simply  that  the  problem  of  cn- 
vlromnental  pollution  Is  not  new.  The  new 
feature  in  the  story  is  the  encouraging  f.'xt 
that  under  President  Johnson's  leadership  we 
have  finally  recognized  that  we  do  have  a 
problem — a  national  problem — and  that  we 
must  find  a  solution  as  the  condition  'or 
our  continued  survival.  This  Is  a  strong 
statement,  I  believe  It.  I  believe  that  we 
must  restore  our  air  and  our  water  resources 
to  some  tolerable  sta.te  of  purity  or  we  shrUl 
as  a  n.ation  surely  suffocate  in  our  own 
effluvia. 

For  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty  yc^rs 
we  have  been  steadily  building  a  n.ation,  or- 
ganizing and  exploiting  an  incredible  inven- 
tory of  natural  resources  to  m.ake  ourselves 
the  richest,  most  powerful  people  the  world 
lias  ever  known.  We  have  buildings  that 
rise  a  thousand  feet  Into  the  air;  plai;es  that 
.'■;pan  the  continent  in  four  hours;  automo- 
biles--ne.-,rly  one  for  every  two  people- -that 
transport  the  avcraf?e  American  family 
farther  in  .on  hour  tlian  George  Washing- 
ton could  travel  in  a  week — and  in  alr-con- 
ditloned  comfort  to  boot.  We  have  poured 
out  of  our  horn  of  plenty  a  flood  of  devices 
to  ease  the  burdcni  of  housewife  and  mill 
worker  alike.  TTils  year  we  shall  increase 
our  gross  national  product  In  real  terms  by 
over  $40  billion  over  that  of  1965,  No  people 
on  c<u-th  ever  had  more  in  the  way  of  mate- 
rial comforts  and  conveniences;  and  no  jjeo- 
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pie  on  earth  ever  had  to  put  forth  lees  physi- 
cal toil  to  enjoy  them. 

We  have  come  this  far  In  only  three  cen- 
turies.    We   are   Indeed   an   affluent   society. 

But  as  you  fly  at  600  miles  an  hour  to- 
ward any  one  of  several  of  our  major  cities, 
the  first  thing  that  tells  you  of  Its  presence 
Is  likely  to  be  a  pall  of  yellow  haze  that 
floats  like  a  blanket  between  the  city  and 
the  blue  sky. 

In  the  largest  of  these  cities  last  summer 
you  had  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  water  to  go 
with  your  dinner.  The  waitress  risked  a  fine 
If  she  provided  It  without  yoiu-  specific  or- 
der. In  other  cities  the  aroma  of  rotten 
cabbage  and  the  sour  taste  on  your  tongtie 
tell  you  of  the  proximity  of  a  pulp  mill  or 
a  chemical  plant.  In  a  hundred  vrUIeys  of 
the  Appalachians  the  corrosive  learhlnps 
from  coal  mines  poison  the  streams  and 
everything  in  them.  In  the  Great  Lakes  area. 
rivers  warm  to  the  touch,  and  loaded  with 
human  and  Industrial  waste,  threatens  to 
make  a  second  De.id  Sea  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
seriously  menace  the  lower  portion  of  Lake 
Michigan.  On  our  own  doorstep  you  can 
admire  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  Potomac. 
But  If  you  should  fall  Into  It.  your  wisest 
action  would  be  to  go  get  a  typhoid  shot. 

We  have  come  this  far,  too,  In  only  three 
oenttirles.     We  are  also  an  effluent  society. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  direct  connec- 
v.on  between  affluence  and  effluents.  Our 
material  opulence  is  the  product  of  an  enor- 
mous conversion  cf  natural  resources  to  hu- 
man use.  accomplished  through  the  Interac- 
tion of  technology  and  energy  upon  the  raw 
products  of  the  land.  T^e  Inevitable  by- 
product of  this  massive  conversion  Is  a  vast 
amount  of  waste  material  which  has  no  ap- 
parent economic  use  and  which  has  to  be 
disposed  of  In  some  manner.  Our  traditional 
way  of  disposing  of  the  fluid  portion  of  these 
wastes  has  been  to  pump  it  Into  the  air  or 
Into  the  closest  watercourse  in  the  hope  that 
a  forgiving  Mother  Nature  would  somehow 
take  care  of  it  for  us.  And  for  many  genera- 
tions, she  did.  But  no  more.  There  are 
now  ao  many  of  us,  and  our  capacitv  to 
create  pollutants  is  now  so  extensive  that 
we  can  no  longer  trust  the  assimilative  ca- 
pacity of  our  air  and  water  to  absorb  the  un- 
wanted residue  of  our  Industrial  society. 

We  are  very  late  In  recognizing  t\\e  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  we  have  created  for  our- 
selves. In  no  small  meaatire  because  of  the 
fugitive  nature  of  otu-  air  and  water  re- 
sources. It  was  a  simple  matter  to  vent  pol- 
lutants Into  the  air  or  the  nearby  river. 
knowing  that  the  next  day  they  would  be 
gone,  borne  away  by  the  currents  of  wind 
and  water.  And  all  too  few  were  trotibled 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  simply  moved 
their  problem  downstream  a  few  miles,  there 
to  vex  the  lives  of  their  riparian  neighbors. 
Both  authority  and  responsibility  were  frag- 
mented along  the  course  of  our  Nation's 
major  streams,  with  the  result  that  all  could 
degrade  and  abuse  them,  and  none  could 
raise  an  effective  voice  of  protest  against 
what  was  taking  place. 

Slowly — very  slowly — our  Nation  began  to 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  a  river  that  ex- 
tends for  a  thotisand  miles  through  a  dozen 
states  and  a  hundred  municipalities  cannot 
be  adequately  protected  by  any  authority 
below  that  of  the  Federal  government.  The 
fljst  official  recognition  of  this  truth  came 
with  the  passage  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  In  1943 — the  first  to  pass  of  more 
than  100  antl-pollutlon  bills  that  have  been 
Introduced  in  Congress  in  the  preceding  60 
years.  Although  the  law  had  no  greet  Im- 
pact, at  least  it  represented  a  victory  over 
the  forces  that  have  so  consistently  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  Federal  entry  Into  this 
particular  axea. 

In  the  years  since  1946  public  awareness 
of  water  pollution  problems  became  more 
perceptive  and  the  demands  for  their  solu- 
tion more  insistent.  But  it  was  not  until 
Prealdent  Johnson  rallied  the  Nation  to  t\tX 


understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  greot 
efforts  ne«?ded  to  correct  the  situation  tliat 
real  progress  began  to  be  nvade. 

In  Febur.ary  of  1965  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  his  now  famous  message  on  Natural 
Beavity.  In  It  -Aas  included  an  ai.sl^ment  to 
me.  to  t.ike  the  leadership  In  devislr.g  a 
clean-up  progr.am  for  the  Potomac  River. 
His  language  w:is  blunt  and  clear:  "Cle:ui 
up  the  river  and  keep  it  clean,  so  It  can  bo 
used  for  boating,  swimming,  and  fishing." 

Eight  months  later,  at  a  ceremony  at  the 
White  House,  the  President  elaborated  on 
his  clean-up  order.  In  equally  blunt  and 
clear  terms,  he  deplored  the  use  of  rivers  as 
pipplines  for  to.xic  wastes.  And  then  he  said: 
"This  sort  of  carelessness  and  selfishness 
simply  ouglit  to  be  stopped;  and  more,  it 
must  be  reversed.  And  we  are  goinj;  to  re- 
verse It.  We  are  going  to  begin  right  here 
In  Wa.'^hlngton  with  the  Potomac  River  .  .  . 
with  the  signing  of  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  this  morning,  I  pledge  you  that  we 
are  going  to  reopen  the  Potomac  for  swim- 
ming in  1973.  And  within  the  ne.Kt  25  years 
we  are  going  to  repeat  this  effort  in  lakes 
and  streams  and  other  rivers  across  this 
country." 

In  Feburary  of  this  year,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  reorganization  plan  to  transfer 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
which  was  then  under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Last  May 
10  this  transfer  became  effective.  It  was,  as 
I  said  at  the  time,  a  "red-letter"  day  in  my 
five  and  a  half  years  as  Secretary.  Tlie  legis- 
lative authority  and  the  administrative 
strucnire  are  now  available  for  an  effective 
attack  upon  the  formidable  problems  of 
water  pollution  at  a  truly  national  level. 

As  a  result  of  the  Water  Qu.ility  Act,  we 
of  the  Federal  establishment  find  ourselves 
In  a  new  role.  The  water  quality  standards 
afford  us  an  opportunity  to  extend  our  na- 
tionwide effort  beyond  mere  correction  and 
into  the  area  of  prevention.  The  battle  for 
better  environment  thus  moves  from  a  rear- 
guard action  to  a  forward  attack.  The  task 
is  no  lor..;er  Just  to  clean  up  ye&terday's 
mess,  but  to  prevent  tomorrows  from  occur- 
ring at  all. 

The  guidelines  to  the  States  have  been 
established  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
taintetl  in  the  Act.  and  the  response  has  been 
tinlformly  satisfactory.  I  have  even  de- 
tected a  nrite  of  relief  that  the  troublesome 
task  of  insuring  equitable  application  of 
wator  quality  standards  is  to  be  shouldered 
by  the  Federal  government. 

Tiiese  standards  will  take  Into  considera- 
tion several  factrrs.  One  of  p.irtlcular  In- 
terest to  r<^finers  and  petrochemical  manu- 
facturers Is  yoin-  competitive  position  with 
relation  to  plants  In  other  regions.  In  re- 
cognition of  this  problem,  the  Federal  poel- 
tion  Is  a  reasonable  one.  It  takes  account 
of  the  economic  feasibility  of  water  quality 
refjuirenients  and  se*s  up  liparlng  prtKCdures 
by  which  iiilocted  industries  may  state  their 
cases  fi.'r  mcxliilcution  of  prriposed  standards. 
We  want  to  have  full  knowledee  beforehand 
of  what  the  likely  effects  of  our  contemplated 
actions  will  be.  We  do  not  Intend  for  our 
enforcement  pr:ictlces  to  be  hasty  or  111- 
advised.  We  do  Intend  for  them  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

In  this  national  water  clean-up  effort  we 
ned — wo  wclc^'me — your  help.  Water  and 
oil  may  not  mix,  but  they  certainly  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  one  another.  I  was  amazed 
to  learn  recently  cf  the  tremendous  volumes 
of  water— most  of  It  saline — that  oil  pro- 
ducers must  dispose  of  in  the  course  of  their 
operations:  24  million  barrels  of  it  a  day;  a 
million  barrels  every  hour;  3  barrels  of  water 
for  every  barrel  of  crude  oil  produced.  I 
was  also  gratified  by  the  miuiner  in  which 
your  Industry,  working  with  State  conser- 
vation authorities.  Is  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem: the  protection  of  fresh  groundwater 
strata   by  drilling,   casing,   completion   and 


abandonment  procedures  whicli  Insure  lh..t 
no  brines  or  other  contaminants  are  allowed 
to  leak  Into  fresh  water  aquifers;  the  rciii- 
Jection  of  saline  water  into  oil  reservoirs  to 
stimulate  recovery — a  double  dividend  f  jr 
conservation;  and  the  steady  red'.iction  of 
the  amount  of  salt  water  being  disposed  01 
In  surface  pits.  Tlie  oil  industry's  record  of 
brine  disp^.'^^al  is  one  of  encouraging  progress. 
But  In  1S63.  over  2'i  million  barrels  a  day 
of  salt  wutr  was  still  going  into  unlined 
pits  and  another  million  was  going  into 
streams  and  rivers.  You  still  have  a  way  to 
go,  but  your  willingness  and  ability  to  pro- 
gress In  this  area  have  been  demonstrated, 
and  you  need  only  to  press  to  a  conclutlon 
the  e.Kceilent  programs  you  now  have  under 
way. 

Oil  processing  operations  al.so  tise  hug" 
amounts  of  water,  with  the  p^osiibiUty  thrit 
the  w'ater  returned  to  the  streamflo'sv  may  be 
cont.uninated  by  oil  droplets,  or  by  chemical 
wastes,  even  though  In  minuscule  concen- 
trations. The  oil  industry  has  done  much  in 
the  past  to  reduce  the  frequency  and  extent 
of  S'uch  occurrences,  and  the  very  large  sums 
of  money  the  refining  segment  has  spent. 
and  is  spending,  for  the  abatement  of  air  and 
water  pollution  Is  a  testament  to  the  impor- 
tance you  attach  to  this  effort.  The  cocper- 
atlon  of  the  refiners  in  the  Chicago  area  in 
working  with  Federal,  State  and  loc;iI  offi- 
cials in  the  effort  to  save  Lake  Michigan  is 
another  example  of  responsible  civic  action. 
Your  Initiative  Is  appreciated.  Your  con- 
tinued active  support  of  and  participation 
In   pollution  abatement  actions  is  solicited. 

Nobody  expects  the  clean-up  program  to 
be  cheap.  Last  year  the  people  of  New  York 
State  voted  four  to  one  for  a  billion  dollar 
bond  Issue  to  clean  up  their  rivers.  And 
many  more  billions  must  be  paid  by  other 
citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  country  before 
we  can  begin  to  see  the  kind  of  results  we  are 
aiming  for.  What  makes  the  programs  ap- 
pear so  costly  to  us  now  is  the  fact  that  for 
a  hiuidred  years  we  have  been  skimping  on 
the  essential  and  legitimate  costs  of  our 
material  abundance.  We  have  not  been  pay- 
ing full  fare.  We  have  failed  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  clean-up,  the  cost 
of  restoring  the  landscape  for  other  uses, 
the  cost  of  properly  disposing  of  waste  on  a 
current  basis,  are  all  properly  chargeable 
Items  In  the  price  we  should  have  been  pay- 
ing for  our  goods  and  services  for  many  years 
gone  by. 

From  now  on  we  shall  not  only  have  to  pay 
the  current  costs  of  these  item.s.  but  we  shall 
have  to  amortize  the  deferred  charges  of  the 
past  several  decades  as  well.  It  Is  quite  a 
load.  But  there  Is  no  reason  for  the  most 
prosperous  nation  in  the  world  to  give  off 
the  look  and  smell  of  the  shabbiest.  We  can 
surely  create  an  environment  worthy  of  our 
wealth,  our  talents,  and  our  technical  skill. 
We  can  have  again  the  clean  air,  the  clear 
streams,  the  sparkling  lakes,  the  white  un- 
blemished beaches  that  have  been  so  largely 
lost  to  us  through  generations  of  short- 
sightedness and  neglect. 

We  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  con- 
"ern  for  our  environment.  From  each  of  our 
sectors  of  society  must  come  a  sincere  effort 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  that  environment. 
Working  together  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  understanding.  I  know  we  can  succeed. 

PRESENTrO  BY  THE  MeMBFT^S   OF  THE  N.ATIOJf.\L 
PETKOLEttM  COVrim,  TO   JaKE  L.   HAMON  ON 

THE  Occasion  of  Its  20th  Anntversary 

In  grateful  appreciation  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council.  1964-1966. 

As  a  charter  member  of  the  Council,  he 
has  continued  to  serve  this  organization  for 
18  years.  He  has  actively  participated  in 
over  20  major  study  committees  of  this 
Council,  and  has  been  a  member  of  Its 
Agenda  Committee  since  1961. 

Through  his  abiding  belief  In  the  value  of 
the    National    Petroleum    Council,    together 
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with  his  complete  dcdlcition  to  its  purposes, 
Jake  L.  Hamon  exemplifies  the  principle  that 
the  American  oil  and  gas  lndu.stries  can  and 
should  cooperate  at  all  times  vrtlh  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  interest 
of  this  Nation  and  Its  people. 

Throughout  his  life  Jake  L.  Hamon  has 
worked  diligently  to  serve  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, of  which  he  Is  a  most  vibrant  part, 
through  pKjsitions  of  utmost  responsibility 
which  he  has  so  f.aJthfuUy  fulfilled.  Yet  he 
hiis  not  confined  his  energies  solely  to  the 
oil  industry,  but  has  also  ftiven  of  himself 
unstiiitin;;ly  to'Aiu-d  the  betterment  of  his 
comm'jiiily,  si.ite  and  coimtry. 

The  Members  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  by  tills  Citation,  wish  to  express  to 
tlieir  associate,  Jake  L.  H.amon,  their  deep 
appreciation  for  his  warm  frlend-ship.  for  his 
devotion  to  those  sound  principles  in  which 
he  believes,  and  love  of  his  fellow  man.  Let 
It  be  known,  therefore,  that  we.  the  Members 
of  the  National  Petroleum  Council,  regard 
Jake  Hamon  as  a  good  friend,  and  resjiect 
him  as  a  true  gentleman,  an  Industry  states- 
man, and  a  great  American. 

Presented  this  18th  day  of  July,  1966,  in 
the  City  of  Washington  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAEOLIN4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  20,  1966 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  ob.servance  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

Tw'o  decades  have  passed  since  the 
Allied  victory  In  World  War  n,  but  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Ea.stcrn  and  Central 
Europe  are  still  awaiting  the  day  when 
they  will  be  able  to  exercise  fully  their 
right  to  self-determination. 

In  all  of  those  countries — from  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  on  the  north,  to 
little  Albania  on  the  south — freedom  has 
not  been  made  secure.  Ruled  by  Com- 
munist regimes,  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries are  denied  the  opportunity  to  shape 
the  destinies  of  their  nations  in  a  man- 
ner consLstent  with  our  Western  tradi- 
tion. Neither  are  they  able  to  exercise 
their  basic  human  rights — even  In  in- 
stances where  such  rights  as  freedom  of 
conscience,  of  speech,  and  so  on,  are 
ostensibly  guaranteed  to  them  by  their 
coni^titutlons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, has  conducted  hearings  relating 
to  the  conditions  In  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe.  The  record  of  those  hearings 
amply  documents  the  plight  of  those  peo- 
ple and  exposes  the  hypocrisy  of  Com- 
munist professions  of  respect  for  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  all  human  beings. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Congress  and  our  Chief  Executives 
have  for  years  observed  this  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  The  whole  purpose  of  this 
observanqeis  to  focus  attention  on  con- 
ditions prevailing  In  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  to  reaflflrm  our  refusal  to 
accept  them  as  permanent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  our  hope  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  the  ijeople  of  such  coun- 


tries as  Poland,  Hungary.  Rumania,  and 
of  all  the  other  countries  currently 
dominated  by  communism,  will  Mice 
again  enjoy  the  full  blessings  of  freedom. 


"Planned  Noise**  and  Aircraft  Nois< 
Whimsical  Interview 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YOFK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Siieakor.  Wash- 
ington's political  pundit  'Art  Buchwald, 
paid  a  visit  to  New  York  City  recently 
and  reported  on  one  asioect  of  his  ob- 
servations of  my  hometown.  He  re- 
ported,, in  the  Simday,  July  10,  1966,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  that  he 
visited  the  central  office  of  the  "Planned 
Noise  Organization,"  which,  he  said,  "has 
the  contract  for  making  New  York  one 
of  the  noisiest  cities  In  the  country-." 

Observer  Buchwald  Interviewed  the 
head  of  the  company  and  was  shown  a 
map,  with  various  colors  designating  de- 
grees of  noise  In  the  city.  "The  red 
areas  are  where  we  have  made  our  great- 
est Impact,"  the  company  president  said. 

While  the  "planned  noise"  company's 
president  admitted  there  are  parts  of 
Queens  and  Staten  Island  which  are  still 
"virgin  lerrltorj',"  the  group  has  suc- 
cessfully Instilled  In  parts  of  Queens  a 
certain  declble-consclousness. 

Mr.  Buchwald  asked: 

I  noticed  there  are  sections  of  Queens  that 
are  marked  In  red.     What  did  you  do  there? 

The  planned  noise  company  piesident 
declared : 

That  was  one  of  c>iir  toughest  Jobs. 

We  didn't  have  enough  Jackhammers  or 
garbage  trucks  to  do  a  decent  Job  In  Queens, 
but  we  had  something  else  In  our  favor.  We 
found  out  that  the  Jet  planes  landing  at 
LaGuardia  and  Kennedy  were  making  their 
approaches  to  the  airports  over  water.  So 
we  arranged  with  the  airlines  to  have  the 
Jets  make  their  approaches  over  the  densely 
populated  areas  at  night,  and  now  we  not 
only  keep  i>eople  awake  In  Queens  but  In 
parts  of  Brooklyn  and  Nassau  County  as  well. 

Although  I  am  sure  that  "planned 
noise"  Is  not  as  real  as  the  planned  music 
of  Muzak,  Mr.  Buchwald's  observation 
do  point  to  the  need  for  further  research 
and  development  of  aircraft  noise  con- 
trols— both  mechanical  and  regulatory. 
While  noise  restrictions  should  not  exist 
at  the  expense  of  air  travel  safety,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  can  be  further  re- 
duction of  aircraft  noise  so  that  citizens 
of  areas  in  Queens  and  others  living  near 
airports  can  be  spared  this  sonic 
nuisance. 

Following  is  Mr.  Buchwald's  column: 
Macbeth    at    L&bge — Clevxk    Orgjuiizatioh 

MtJRDERS  SLEEP  NiGHTLT  IN  NKW  YORK 

( By  Art  BucbwvUd ) 
Nkw  York. — IX'»  hard  to  believe  thai  nolee 
In  a  m&Jor  dty  la  eoddecut&l.  Most  ncAae 
these  daya  la  plaimed  and  tber*  are  even 
oompanlea  -who  spteotallBe  In  tt.  One  mich 
oomp&ny  !■  located  In  Se-w  York  CUy  and  to 
known  a*  ttM  Plaamed  Nodaa  OrgaolzaOoo. 


It  hfia  the  contract  f 5r  m:i.kinp  New  York  onf> 
of  the  noisiest  cities  In  the  country. 

I  Interviewed  the  president  of  the  PNO  in 
hla  luxurlotiB  offloee  on  Sixth  Avenue.  He 
showed  me  a  map  of  the  five  boroughs. 

"The  different  colors  on  the  map."  he  s.-Ud, 
"sttind  foe-  the  success  or  failure  we've  had 
In  our  noise  campaign.  The  red  areas  are 
where  we  liave  m-ide  our  greatest  impact. 
Tlicre  people  get  ar.  average  of  fotu-  hours 
sleep  a  nieht.  TTie  blue  areas  are  where  we 
h.ive  marie  some  inroads,  but  tmfortun.xtely 
petiple  still  get  six  hours  sleep  a  night.  T'nc 
green  arexs  over  here  in  Staten  Island  and 
parts  of  Queens  are  virgin  tcrrtttiry  which 
we  haven't  gotten  around  to  yet,  R<-5!de:T.-s 
there  still  get  eight  -aoxxts  sleeji  a  night,  but 
they  won't  for  long.'" 

"How  do  you  manage  to  make  a  p:ace 
noisy?"     I  asked  him. 

"We  have  many  wa>-s  of  doing  It.  Ijer.=i 
t.ake  56th  Street  for  example.  For  quite  some 
time  it  wasv4  very  quiet  street  and  the  city 
was  making  very  little  headway  in  keeping 
the  people  awake.  3o  they  hired  us.  The 
first  thing  we  did  was  to  start  digging  up 
the  streets  at  six  In  the  morning  on  the 
pretense  that  U  had  to  be  paved. 

"We  did  this  for  several  weeks,  but  t!;e 
people  started  to  complain,  so  we  had  to 
come  up  with  something  more  permanent. 
We  discovered  that  the  garbage  trucks  on 
56th  Street  were  making  their  pick-ups  at 
10  o'clock  In  the  morning.  Therefore  we 
revl.<;ed  their  schedule  so  they  would  start 
picking  up  and  grinding  garbage  at  4:^  in 
the  morning."  -' 

"That's  wonderful."  I  said.  "I  notice 
there  are  sections  of  Queens  that  are  marked 
In  red.    What  did  you  do  there?" 

"That  was  one  of  our  toughest  Jobs.  We 
didn't  have  enough  Jackhammers  or  garbage 
trucks  to  do  a  decent  Job  In  Queens,  but  we 
had  something  else  In  our  favor.  We  found 
out  that  the  Jet  planes  landing  at  LaGuardia 
and  Kennedy  were  making  their  approaches 
to  the  airports  over  water.  So  we  arraiiged 
with  the  airlines  to  have  the  Jets  make  their 
approaches  over  the  densely  populated  areas 
at  night,  and  now  we  not  only  keep  people 
awake  in  Queens,  but  In  parts  of  Brooklyn 
and  Niissau  County  as  well." 

"Do  you  ever  use  automobile  horns  In 
your  work?" 

"We  have  on  occasion  started  honking 
horns  in  a  quiet  section  late  at  night,  but  it 
hasn't  had  any  lasting  effect.  We'd  much 
prefer  to  use  p>ollce  sirens  and  fire  engines 
or  to  get  a  group  of  teenagers  and  give  them 
a  free  case  of  beer  around  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"But  those  are  only  special  Jobs."  he  said. 
"For  the  long  pull,  the  best  way  to  keep  peo- 
ple from  sleeping  is  to  arrange  to  tear  down  a 
building  next  to  them  or  biUld  a  subway 
under  their  street.** 

"That  must  require  quite  a  bit  of  funds,'* 
I  said. 

"Money  has  never  been  a  problem  when  it 
comes  to  keeping  people  In  New  York  awake. 
But  Ln  the  past  It's  been  a  hit  or  miss  proposi- 
tion. With  our  planning  organization  we 
wUl  be  able  to  make  every  part  of  the  city 
as  noisy  as  every  other  part.  Our  goal  for 
1970  1b  to  cut  the  average  amount  of  sleep 
of  each  person  down  to  two  hours  a  night — 
If  they're  lucky,  that  ta." 


Government  by  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  22,  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
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Congress  and  the  Nation  a  fine  editorial 
entitled  "Government  by  Law,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Wednesday,  July  13, 1966, 
Issue  of  the  Aiken  Standard  and  Review, 
Aiken,  S.C.  This  editorial  is  a  succinct 
statement  on  the  grave  situation  existing 
in  this  cour.try  today  \vl:ere  we  are  seeing 
demonstrations  and  intimidations 
threaten  our  system  of  laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  con5ent  that  this  ar- 
ticle appear  in  tlie  Appciidix  of  the  Con- 

CPE<;3IONAL  RECO'?'^. 

There  bcin^  no  cbjccrion,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ullow  s :  i 

Government  by  Law  ' 

A  danger  in  the  United  States  tr.c'r.y  Is 
that  demonstrations  and  intimidations  w:U 
replace  government  by  orderly.  Ic-.al  process. 

it  Is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  line.  In  op- 
position to  peaceful  demonstrations.  Dur- 
ing the  sit-in  vogue,  with  a  minority  seeking 
goals  most  Americans  were  In  sympathy 
with,  many  were  nevertheless  distijjbed  that 
crowds  were  allowed  to  enter  a  private  place 
of  business,  sit  In  ail  chairs  or  on  all  stools. 
disrupt  the  business  completely — the  owner 
having  no  access  to  law  or  protection. 

Many  people  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
goals  ot  the  leaders  of  some  marches.  But 
again,  when  thousands  converge  on  a  small 
rural  town,  some  shouting  such  things  as: 
"We  want  white  blood  now."  It  Is  almost 
certain  to  cause  HI  feeline;  at  the  la^t.  and 
to  do  as  much  harm  as  good. 

Of  course,  there  are  injustices  on  the  other 
Bide  perhaps  outweighing  the  excesses  of 
marchers  but  that  Is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is  how  we  can  achieve  lasting 
progress.  One  must  question  Incorrect  meth- 
ods, or  the  taking  of  the  law  into  one's  own 
hands,  though  few  poiiucians  seem  to  do  so. 
Now  that  the  Communist  Party  has  an- 
nounced, as  of  June  24th,  that  its  members 
win  Join  the  civil  rights  marchers  and  de- 
monstrators, it  seems  that  tilings  could  get 
out  of  hand. 

There  has  been  great  progress  by  reliance 
on  government  by  law  and  change  by  the 
due  and  legal  process.  Minorities  in  this 
country  enjoy  better  living  conditions  and 
greater  opportunities  than  anywhere  else 
In  the  world.  And  change  and  new  laws 
have  been  rapidly  forthcoming.  All  Amer- 
icans have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  and  all 
should  avoid  extreme  actions  or  counter- 
actions. I 


Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Amendments 


EXTEJsSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    IMSSACHrSTTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF^.ESE^•TAT1\•ES 

Monday,  July  IS,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  23  the  Hoa'^e  approved 
the  allied  health  professions  person- 
nel training  amendments,  which  au- 
thorize a  3-year  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  schools  and  students  of  the 
allied  health  professions.  It  passed 
unanimously ;  364  to  0.  I  was  proud  to  re- 
cord my  vote  in  favor  of  this  forward- 
looking  and  urgently  needed  bill.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
quickly  on  this  measure.  There  Is  no 
question  of  partisanship — only  one  of 
health. 

The  allied  health  professions  person- 
nel training  amendments  is  one  of  the 


three  major  proposals  of  President  John- 
sons  health  message  tiiis  year.  In  com- 
bination with  the  others — one  to 
strengthen  our  attack  u[X)n  the  ob.soles- 
ccnce  of  ho.spitals  and  otlier  health  facili- 
ties: and  another  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  public  health 
services — it  will  permit  the  Nation  to 
move  ahead  in  Its  efforts  to  insui-e,  for 
all  its  people,  the  benefits  of  an  unsur- 
pa.'^scd  medical  capability. 

The  final  enactment  of  H.R.  13196  is 
es.-cntial.  In  this  decade  of  the  1960".5, 
the  Nation's  shortages  of  health  man- 
pov.-cr  liave  for  the  first  time  received 
the  congressional  attention  they  so  long 
drmandcd.  With  the  Health  Profes.-ions 
Educational  AssL^tance  Act  and  the 
Nurse  Training  Act,  we  have  made  iw.'^si- 
bli--  a  lon.g  overdue  expansion  of  the  train- 
in?  capacity  of  our  professional  schools. 
We  have  taken  on  important  step  towai-d 
a.?.suring  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
hif^hly  trained  doctors,  dentists,  and 
niiiTt  s  required  by  our  national  goals  in 
health. 

But  health  cire  is  very  much  a  team 
effort  today.  The  team  Includes  our 
phy.'jicians  and  dentists,  our  homo  health 
aids  and  practical  nurses,  our  medical 
technologists  and  hospital  administi-a- 
tors.  I  am  happy  that  we  are  at  last 
moving  to  assure  that  the  ne?ded  allied 
health  prcfcssions  workers  will  be  avail- 
able. 

A  major  gap  has  existed  in  what 
should  be  a  comprehen.sive  trainincr  ef- 
fort— ur'til  now,  With  the  hope  of  the 
Allied  Hi^alth  Profe.'v';ions  Personnel 
Training  Act  t)ecomin!:?  law.  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  allied 
hca'th  professions.  The  allied  health 
profe.^sions  encompass  some  30  occupa- 
tions, each  one  vital  to  modern  health 
services.  Some  of  their  members— med- 
ical record  librarians.  X-ray  teclmol- 
oei'ts — provide  sen'ires  essential  to  the 
operation  of  our  hospitals  and  health  fa- 
cilities. Others — dental  hygienists,  for 
example — render  health  ,services  under 
the  supervi.sion  of  more  highly  trained 
members  of  the  health  U'Cim. 

B.Tccalaureate  level  training  in  the  al- 
lied health  professions  is  offered  by  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
country.  And  a  growinp  number  of  jun- 
ior colleges  are  preparing;  students  for 
careers  in  c^-rtain  allied  professions 
through  associate  de'^ree  pro'jrams.  Our 
manpower  needs  are  so  great  that  we 
m.ust  take  advanUisre  of  all  exi.-5tir.g  op- 
IXiitunities  for  trainini:.  and  I  was  de- 
llght-ed  that  the  bill,  as  reported  fiom 
committee,  and  as  !ja.s.=;rd  by  the  Ilou.se, 
will  perm.it  Federal  assistance  to  both 
baccalaureate  and  associate  degree  pro- 
grams. 

For  just  seven  of  the  allied  healvli  pro- 
fessions— dental  hygiene,  medical  rec- 
ord library  .service,  medical  technologi:, 
ocrui^ational  therapy,  physical  therapy, 
speech  patliolopy  and  audiology.  and  X- 
ray  technolouy,  manpower  estimates  in- 
dicate the  necessity  for  more  than  dou- 
bling our  current  manpower  by  1975.  To 
reach  this  goal,  schools  in  the  field.?  will 
have  to  graduate  amiually  before  1975 — 
twice  as  many  medical  X-ray  technolo- 
gists as  they  are  now  doin,; :  twice  as 
many  speech  pathologists  and  audiolo- 
gists;  three  or  four  times  as  many  dental 


hygienists.  There  must  be  even  greater 
increa.ses  in  the  numbers  of  workers 
tramed  in  such  occupations  as  medical 
record  library  service  and  physical  ther- 
apy. 

II. R.  1319G  will  provide  major  support 
in  reaching  this  goal.  Tlirough  grants, 
it  will  aid  colleges,  universities,  and  jun- 
ior c:)llegcs  in  expanding  and  moderniz- 
ing their  teachiiig  facilities  and  in  im- 
proving their  educational  programs. 
Through  trainceships  for  advanced 
traiiiing.  it  vviU  r-repare  mtmbcrs  of  tht^c 
professions  for  t^achin  ;.  supervision,  and 
admini;:lration.  Th.e  shortage  of  teachers 
Is  a  major  block  to  still  larger  training 
program;;.  This  bill,  in  addition,  looks 
to  the  future  of  education  in  the  allied 
health  profL'ssions  by  encouraging  the 
duvclopi'aent  of  new  types  of  health  t<:ch- 
nologii.ts  and  technicians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  its  dis- 
tingui.shed  chairman,  should  be  com- 
mended for  its  most  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  this  measiue  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  om-  country. 

The  health  sciences  move  forward 
with  every  passing  day.  As  they  do,  their 
potential  benefits  for  the  improved 
health  of  our  people  grow  ever  larger. 

Medical  science  promises  the  rehabili- 
tation to  productive  lives  of  the  victims 
of  accidents  and  strokes  and  heart  at- 
tacks. It  has  made  possible  the  early 
detection  of  such  diseases  as  cancer  and 
glaucoma — and  the  prevention  of  death 
and  disability.  To  assure  the  full  bene- 
fits of  our  great  scientific  advances  to  all 
who  need  them,  there  must  be  technol- 
ogists and  technicians  to  provide  spe- 
cialized services,  to  administer  and  proc- 
ess diagnostic  tests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  House 
on  June  23  was  a  much  needed  step.  We 
are  at  a  crossroad.  Our  national  com- 
mitment is  a  broad  one — to  provide  the 
best  pos.sible  health  care  to  every  citizen. 
Medicare  and  other  new  programs  will 
make  medical  and  hospital  services  ac- 
cessible to  many  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  been  unable  to  afford  good 
medical  care.  Our  great  scientific  ad- 
vances are  making  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment  both  more  complex  and  more 
costly.  Thus,  even  as  we  progress  we 
liave  only  begun — there  must  be  changes 
in  organization  for  the  delivery  of  health 
care.  There  must  be  new  and  better 
kinds  of  facilities.  And  they  cannot  be 
delayed. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  concern,  and  that  they  will 
continue  to  support  the  legislation  we 
need  to  imdcrwrite  om-  promise  of  good 
health  for  all  America. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  has  been  almost  49  years 
since  communism  won  its  first  victory  by 


July 


22,  1966 
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overthrowing  the  Kerensky  government 
in  Russia.  Since  then  Communists  have 
seized  power  In  Eastern  Europe,  parts  of 
Asia,  and  most  recently  Cuba.  Now^here 
have  the  Communists  come  to  power 
through  free  elections.  Force  and  vio- 
lence liave  been  the  hallmark  of  their 
success.  The  Congress  which  is  elected 
by  freemen  has  taken  note  of  these  mis- 
deeds and  others  in  the  captive  nations 
re.solution  of  the  86th  Con"ress  and  since 
th.en  during  Captive  Nations  Week. 

We  hope  that  things  are  getting  better, 
that  the  era  of  suppression  is  pa.ssing. 
Still  we  read  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
IS  being  prevented  from  holding  its  con- 
vocation in  East  Germany.  The  Polish 
Catholic  hierarchy  is  being  challenged 
by  the  Communist  government  as  it 
attempts  to  celebrate  the  1.000th  anni- 
versary of  Poland's  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity and  Poland's  birth  as  a  nation. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  dissenting 
writers  are  being  suppressed  as  Illus- 
trated by  the  ti-ials  held  recently  for  two 
authors  who  dared  to  criticize  tlie  regime 
In  their  works. 

These  are  but  a  few  recent  examples 
of  how  freedom  Is  still  being  suppressed. 
We  in  the  West  know  of  them  only  be- 
cause they  involved  famous  people  or 
large  organizations.  The  plight  of  the 
common  man  is  probably  just  as  great 
for  he  Is  caught  in  conflicts  between  his 
Inner  strivings  to  be  free  and  the  world 
in  which  he  must  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  hope  that  some- 
day these  people  will  be  able  to  live  In  a 
world  which  will  not  suppress  their  desire 
to  be  free.  Until  that  day  we  shall 
demonstrate  through  actions  such  as  the 
proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
that  we  know  of  their  plight  and  desire 
as  much  as  they  do  to  see  a  world  which 
knows  only  freedom  for  all  of  its  Inhabi- 
tants. 


Disclosures  of  the  Week — Part  X 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  usual 
number  of  unpleasant  news  items  and 
other  shocking  bits  of  information  came 
to  my  attention  this  past  week.  Among 
these  were  the  following : 
c^ss  I 

Herb  Robinson,  associate  editor  of  tlie 
Seattle  Times,  revealed  a  new  item  of 
Federal  largesse.  In  his  colimin  recently 
he  told  of  Project  Public  Information  fi- 
nanced by  Fedei-al  funds  involving  a  mo- 
bile study  which  will  travel  throughout 
Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It 
will  produce  documentary  films,  televi- 
sion news  clips  and  articles  to  build  the 
image  of  public  schools.  Critics  call  this 
unit  a  propaganda  wagon.  Tlie  cost  to 
the  taxpayers— $153,000. 

CASE   n 

Ttie  Wall  Stix>et  Journal  of  July  15, 
1966.  in  a  report  by  Bryce  Porter  says 
tilings  are  worse  than  ever  in  Harlem  and 
getting  worse  all  the  time.    The  iwverty 


program,  he  says,  doea  far  more  harm 

than  good. 

CASK  nx 

It  was  disclosed  last  week  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  dismissed  an  anti- 
trust suit  against  the  Anheuser-Busch 
Co.  of  St.  Louis  less  than  30  days  after 
the  film's  top  executives  contributed  a 
total  of  $10,000  to  the  President's  Club. 
CASE  rv 

Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford,  speak- 
ing of  the  ur:,ent  need  for  refonn  in  the 
field  of  political  finance.s  said  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  inte:;rity  of  the  election 
process  will  be  grieved  that  Congress  is 
draaping  its  feet  in  considering  bills  l.) 
cfTect  long-overdue  reforms. 

C.VSE    V 

Pi  of.  F.  Benham  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics  made  a  study  of  underde- 
veloi'ied  nations.  He  decided  that  to 
raise  the  more  than  1  billion  inhabitants 
of  backward  nations  to  a  modest  Income 
level  of  $200  each  per  year  would  re- 
quire $83  billions  of  foreign  aid  a  year. 
This  estimate  was  made  In  1961.  Writer 
Walter  Trohan  of  the  Chicago  Ti-ibune 
says  the  cost  today  would  be  $100  billion 
per  year. 

CASK    VT 

According  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  strikes  idled 
more  workers  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  than  in  any  similar  period  over 
the  last  11  years. 

CASK  vn 

Tlie   U.S.  chamber   also  says  it   has 
analyzed  12  Great  Society  programs  and 
found  spending  is  up  258  percent  since 
1964  for  tl'.ese  programs. 
c\s«  vm 

Lyn  Shepard,  staff  correspondent  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  gave  the 
latest  political  whodunit.  He  noted 
that  on  July  12.  1966,  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  flew  to  St.  Louis 
in  a  plane  furnished  by  Anheuser- 
Bu.sch.  President  Busch  arranged  this 
so  the  Vice  President  could  throw  out  the 
first  ball  at  any  all-star  baseball  game. 

He  later  addiessed  a  luncehon  of 
major  party  contributors.  The  head  of 
the  Justice  Department's  antitrust  divi- 
sion and  son  accompanied  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey and  flew  back  ■with  him  to  Wash- 
ington. 

CASS  a 

Columnists  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul 
Scott  have  pointed  out  that  Sargent 
Shrlver  has  $2.5  billion  to  spend  In  the 
poverty  war. 

The  columnists'  reix>rt  says  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Democrats  will 
take  the  utmost  advantage  of  these 
funds  to  Improve  their  uncertain  elec- 
tion prospects. 


School  Desegregation  in  the  North 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOVTH    CABOLtNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  22.  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President.  In 
the  July  7,  1966,  edition  of  the  Anderson 


Free  Press,  Anderson,  S C  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  entitled  "Northern 
Segregation."  The  editorial  makes 
some  excellent  points  on  school  desegre- 
gation and  particularly  as  regards  the 
development  In  this  area  which  has  taken 
place  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  In  the 
North. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
GRESsioN.lL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NORTHLUN    SECRr.GATION- 

It  has  been  12  yefirs  since  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  issued  its  fnmoiis  railing  out- 
lawing .=;chcx>l  despgrres;it!on,  yet  there  is  more 
.•-ch'>jl  segregation  than  ever  befjre  In  the 
north. 

Since  1954,  there  has  beeia  a  st.;\rtling  dis- 
covery that  segTegulion  Is  not  contined  to 
the  Southern  region.  It  is  a  national  mat- 
ter, a  fact  that  Is  disturbing  among  those 
who  have  left  their  own  messy  backyards 
and  pilgrim.iged  South  to  protest  the  evils 
of  segregation. 

After  aU  the  e.Tort  to  create  an  Integrated 
eduoational  system,  this  fact  remains; 

Within  the  next  25  years.  If  present  trends 
continue,  public  schodl  eru-ollment»  in  all 
big  U.S.  cities  will  be  almost  entirely  non- 
white,  and  the  enrollment  In  private  schools 
will  be  at  least  90  per  cent  wlUte. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  commenting  on 
the  situation,  says  the  neighborhood  school — 
which  has  sound  argument*  In  Its  favor — 
in  practice  resulted  in  schools  being  all  white 
or  non -white,  since  few  city  neighborhoods 
are  racially  mixed. 

"Negro  leaders,"  the  newspaper  continued, 
■contend  that  sort  of  segregation  Is  jvist  as 
detrimental  to  Negro  children  as  separate 
schools  were  In  the  South..  The  average 
white  child  Is  more  ambitious,  mwe  educa- 
tion-minded than  the  average  Negro  child; 
thus,  Negro  leaders  sar,  the  Negro  child  In 
a  school  with  a  few  white  youngsters  lacks 
examples  to  emulate.  Moreover,  the  teach- 
ers sometimes  tend  to  stoy  away  Irom  schools 
where  Negro  predomlna'ie." 

All  the  "expert"  advice  that  has  been  of- 
fered on  how  the  South  can  beet  achieve 
school  integration  apparently  doesnt  work 
in  the  North. 


Chicago     Woman  Waives  Fight  Against 
Damming  the  Grand  Canyon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
Americans,  I  believe,  Dtxina-Wynn© 
Rhys,  of  Chicago,  want*  to  see  all  280 
miles  of  the  Grand  Canyon  preserved 
unspoiled  and  unmarred  by  two  huge 
power  dams. 

But  few,  if  any,  have  been  as  vigorous 
as  Miss  Rhys  in  her  Independent  action 
to  back  up  her  convictions. 

Miss  Rhys  has  written  letters  of  pro- 
test to  the  newspapers  in  her  areas,  has 
had  printed  bumper  stickers  ag-ainst  the 
damming  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  has 
collected  616  signatures  on  petitions  pro- 
testing the  proposed  dambuilding  and 
urging  tlie  passage  of  legislation  to  ex- 
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pend  tlie  Grand  Canyon  National  Parte 
to  Include  the  entire  canyon.  Among 
the  signers  of  the  petition  are  three  Illi- 
nois mayors.  Edward  E.  Bluthardt,  of 
Schiller  Park;  Benjamin  J.  a-zezinskl, 
of  Franklin  Park;  and  Joseph  Sieb,  of 
Norridge. 

Because  of  the  strong  feelings  illus- 
trated by  these  actions  I  include  here- 
after the  petition  circulated  by  Miss 
Rhys.  As  a  result  of  her  efforts  a  num- 
ber of  concerned  individuals*  have  also 
written  to  her  to  express  their  opposition 
to  the  dams.  I  include  also  two  typical 
letters : 

To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  I-nsular 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatixes.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

"SAVE     THE     GRAND     CANYON 

"Must  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Anfeona.  that 
awesome  and  wondrously  beautiful  work  of 
nature,  be  sacrificed  to  industr\'? 

"The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  says 
It  should.  A  House  subcommittee  has  before 
It  a  bill  gponaored  by  that  department  that 
would  authorize  the  building  of  two  dams 
across  the  Colorado  River  within  the  Grand 
Canyon.  One  of  the  dams,  to  be  built  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  canyon,  would  flood  the 
entire  length  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument  and  baci.  up  13  miles  into  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

"Thoee  In  favor  of  the  dams  say  they  are 
needed  to  Irrigate  Arizona.  No  one  would 
deny  that  Arizona  needs  water.  But  that  is 
not  the  real   purpose   of   the   dams. 

"The  purpose  of  the  dams  is  to  create  a 
source  of  electrical  power.  The  water  the 
dams  pen  up  In  reservoirs  will  not  be  used 
for  irrigation.  It  will  be  used  as  a  source 
of  power,  one-fourth  of  which  will  be  used 
to  pump  water  to  Arizona's  Phoenix-Tucson 
areas  from  already  existing  LAke  Havasu,  be- 
hind the  Parker  Dam,  far  down  the  Colorado 
River.  The  remainder  of  the  electrical  power 
created  by  the  dams  will  be  sold.  Opponents 
to  the  project  have  pointed  out  that  there  are 
■\ifflcient  alternatives  to  the  propoeed  dams- 
as  a  source  of  electrical  power  in  the  South- 
west and  that  Department  of  Interior  spokes- 
ment  have  referred  to  the  two  dams  as  po- 
tential 'cash  registers.' 

"The  Grand  Canyon  Is  one  of  the  great 
acemc  wonde*"^  of  the  world.  On  Its  walls 
are  written  millions  of  years  of  the  geo- 
logic history  of  Earth.  To  contemplate  trad- 
ing that  treasure  for  a  'cash  register'  is 
shameful. 

"Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-W1s.)  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  increase  the  size  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  and  prevent  the  con- 
atructloD  of  the  dams.  Illinois  members  of 
the  House  ahould  give  Rettss  full  support. 
The  Grand  Canyon  doesn't  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed but  It  will  be  if  Arm  action  is  not 
taken." 

We,  the  undersigned.  Join  In  a  Petition 
protesting  the  construction  of  dams  across 
the  Colorado  River  within  the  Grand  Canyon 
In  accordance  with  the  editorial  contained  in 
the  Chicago  Sun  Times  on  Tuesday.  May  10. 
1966,  a  copy  of  which  prefaces  this  Petition, 
and  urge  passage  of  bill  No.  H.R.  14211  intro- 
duced on  March  31,  1966,  by  Rep.  Henbt  S 
Rruss  of  Wisconsin  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Arizona. 

June  20.  1966 
DXab  Mas.  Rhts  :  I  neglected  to  write  this 
letter  when  I  first  saw  your  contribution  in 
"Opinion  of  the  People,"  Intending  to  do  It 
"some  time".  But  yesterday  I  saw  (for  the 
second  time)  Joseph  Wood  Krutch's  mag- 
nificent fUm  about  the  Grand  Canyon  on 
television,  and   once   again   cringed   at  the 


sight  of  the  results  of  man  "tinkering"  with 
nature. 

So  please  forward  our  double  protest  to 
the  men  in  Washington  who  will  support 
HR  14211.  We  must  prut  a  stop  to  the 
despoUage  of  beautiful,  natural  landscapes 
to  benefit  a  few  people  with  money. 
Sincerely, 

Mr    and  Mr?    M    E    R"ss 

P,\RK   Ridge.    III. 

WlNNETK*.    ILI,  , 

May  30.  I'JiSG 
Dear  Mrs.  Rhys:  Please  add  my  name. 
that  of  my  husband  and  of  our  frlend.s.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Weldon  Reynolds  of  Bvanfton  to 
suport  HR  14211.  and  in  optxisition  to  any 
d.TJn  allfK-tli'.g  the  Gr-uid  Caiyon 

We    have    written    our    representative    to 
this  effect,   but   want  to  add   our   voices   to 
other  pressures  you  can  apply 
Sincerely. 

Mip.LiM  F  Steel. 


Andy  Borg,  National  Commander  of 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Urges  Viet- 
nam Step-up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

Of"    TF-XAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVE.S 

Thursday.  July  21.  1966 

Mr.  TE.XGUE  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Saturday  ni«ht.  Mr.  Andy  Bors?,  na- 
tional c^^immander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wans  speaking  in  .'Vsheville,  N.C., 
ureed  a  bit;  and  fast  stepup  in  the  US. 
war  ofTort  in  Victitam. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include  a 
n«'w.>pa!x>r  artirle  on  Mr  Bora's  remarks 
and  add  that  I  am  wholrheartedly  in 
S'apiX>rt  of  his  remark.'-: 

VFW  Commander  Urgk.s  .Stkt-cp  i.v  War 

ErTdKT 

A  bis  and  f,H.st  step-up  in  the  US.  war 
eilort,  in  Viet  N.>.ni  w.is  urged  here  Siiturday 
nipht  by  Andy  Borg  of  Superior.  Wis.,  the 
comm.\nder-ln-chlef  of  the  Veteraris  of  For- 
eisn  War:;  of  the  United  Stfttes. 

Borg  delivered  a  major  VTW  policy  speech 
at  a  banqiet  seeelori  of  the  mJd-summer 
niee'ulna;  of  the  Soutliem  Conference  of  VFW 
In  the  B.ittery  Park  Hot*>l. 

Tlie  VFW  chief  said  he  had  sent  a  telegram 
to  Pre.<;ldeiit  Lyndon  B  Johnson  "on  behalf 
of  the  1.300  000  overse,is  veterans  of  foreign 
w.i.rs"  conveyt.".G;  tlie  "complete  support  of 
foreign  w:ir  vet^^nini;  for  your  counigeous  and 
necey-v.ry  decision  to  bomb  enemy  targets  in 
the  HaiiOi-Hal.t>hong  area. 

"This  decision  by  you."  Borg  said  In  his 
telegram,  "will  reduce  communist  capability 
for  aggression  and  will  thus  help  reduce 
United  States  casualties  and  thoee  of  our 
alUe.s." 

Commenting  on  the  Viet  Nam  demonstra- 
tions. Borg  said  that  the  demonstrations  by 
certain  elements  in  South  Viet  Nam  are  an 
unfortunate,  but  understandable  occur- 
rence. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  turmoil,  al- 
though limited  as  it  apparently  Is  to  the 
three  major  cities,  has  temporarily  slowed 
the  momentum  of  the  war  etfort."  he  said. 

"However,"  he  continued,  "the  demonstra- 
tions have  not  altered  the  basic  situation. 
The  fact  still  remains  that  the  communists. 


directed,  supplied  and  supported  by  Red 
China.  £Lnd  the  Soviet  Union,  are  waging  a 
war  of  aggression  against  South  Viet  Nam." 

The  VFW  chief  also  pointed  out  that  com- 
munism is  determined  to  seize  that  country 
and  defeat  the  United  States  in  the  process, 
and  we  must  be  Just  as  determined  the  stop 
tiie  spread  of  communism. 

"Of  course,"  Borg  said,  "the  demcinstrators 
catinot  all  be  labeled  as  communists  In  a 
country  which  has  been  at  war  for  12  years, 
there  are  some  who  are  tired  and  discouraged. 
But  we  would  be  naive,  indeed  to  assume 
that  the  communists  are  not  activeiy  help- 
ing and  exploiting  the  unrest" 

Borg  explained  that  tlie  war  has  not  been 
going  well  for  the  communists  since  the 
si.'eable  commitment  of  U.S.  combat  troops. 
"We  must  recognize  that  It  Is  standard  com- 
munist strategy  for  them  to  try  to  win  in 
the  streets  what  they  cannot  win  on  the 
battlefield,"  he  said. 

The  VFW  commander  urged  a  four-point 
program  in  stepping  up  the  U.S.  war  cfTort 
in  Viet  Nam: 

Cut-off  free  world  and  communist-bloc 
shipping  Into  North  Viet  Nam  by  blockade, 
and.  If  necessary,  mining  the  Haiphong 
harbor. 

Bomb  fuel  supplies,  and  other  military 
targets  in  the  Hanoi  area. 

Destroy  railroad  communications  between 
Red  China  and  North  Viet  Nam. 

Build-up  U.S.  troop  strength  in  South  Viet 
Nam. 

Borg  explained  that  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  South  Viet  Nam  are  based 
on  his  personal  observations  In  that  country 
a  few  months  ago.  While  there,  he  was  with 
U.S.  and  South  Viet  Nam  troops  In  every 
major  combat  area. 

The  VFW  commander  also  said.  "The  VFW 
fully  supports  the  stronger  action  being  taken 
by  the  Johnson  Administration  In  South 
Viet  Nam.  The  VFW  believes  that  the 
United  States  has  no  choice  but  to  win  this 
war.  To  do  so,  requires  patience,  persever- 
ance and  power.  We  must  prove  to  the  com- 
munists and  the  free  world  that  we  have, 
as  a  nation,  these  Indispensable  Ingredients 
for  victory." 

A  grand  ball  was  held  after  the  banquet 
In  the  Gold  Room.  The  Ladles  Auxiliary  will 
hold  a  breakfast  Sunday  morning  honoring 
national  officers.  Joint,  Individual  meets 
Sunday  will  close  the  summer  session 


Death  of  the  Honorable  James  B.  Hare 


SPEECH 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVF.S 

Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
James  B.  Hare,  one  of  our  distinguished 
fonner  colleagues  and  a  dear  friend.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  James 
Hare  when  he  represented  the  Third 
District  of  South  Carolina  in  the  81st 
Congress  and  to  enjoy  a  warm  friendship 
with  him.  Congressman  Hare  served  his 
district  with  distinction  and  ability.  He 
comes  from  a  family  of  dedicated  and 
loyal  Americans  who  have  given  long  and 
able  service  to  our  Nation.  His  father  is 
the  Honorable  Butler  B.  Hare,  with 
whom  I  also  had  the  privilege  find  great 
pleasure  of  serving  in  Congress  and  who 
Is  still  Uving. 
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Many  of  my  colleagues  here  today  will 
also  remember  with  affection  Congress- 
man Hare's  brother,  Adm.  Robert  Hayne 
Hare,  who  served  here  with  great  ability 
representing  the  U.S.  Navy  In  Congress 
and  who  Is  now  in  the  Pentagon. 

I  condder  It  a  privilege  to  add  my 
praise  to  his  memory,  and  I  extend  my 
condolences,  as  a  longtime  friend,  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRE.SSIONAL  RECORD 

C;>DE  OF  Laws  or  the  United  St.\tes 

Tm.«  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Rkccrd;   arrangement,  style,  contents. 
AND  indexes  — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Priming   shall   have   control  of   the   ar- 
rangement   and    style   of    the    Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Hkcord  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of    Congress   and   at   the  close    thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895.  c.  23,  {  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
TiTLK  44,  Section  182b.  Same:   illus- 
TRATio.vs.  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
r  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936.   c.   630,    {  2,   48   Stat.    1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery  of  the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,   and  Delegates  la 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2  Type  and  style— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  OfBclal  Reporters  of 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
•peeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  eVj -point 
type:  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
doctiments  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p  m.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobo  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  U 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight, 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  ot 
speeches  containing  tabiUar  statements  to  b« 


published  In  the  Recorb  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  IMnter  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnUhed.—Pioott  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
SIX  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  tcithheld  remarks  —If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  iimit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressio.sal 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  apd  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— Vfhen 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7'i -point  type; 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 


This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  EstiJuate  of  co.sf .— No  extraneous  matter 
m  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
mtist  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  le:ive  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporter!:  —The  omcM  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  m  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING   OF   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Recorp,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1942) . 
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The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  worked  on  foreign  aid  hill  and  cleared  NASA  authorizations  for  White 
House. 
*  See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 
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Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  1393^-16014 
Bills  Introduced:  Six  bills  and  three  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  3639-3644;  S.J.  Res.  179-180; 
and  S.  Con.  Res.  103.  Page  1 5936 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

H.R.  15225,  increasing  limitation  on  authority  of  the 
TVA  to  issue  bonds  to  finance  its  power  program 
(S.  Rept.  1399) ; 

H.R.  14548,  extending  the  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  enter  into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods 
not  exceeding  30  years,  with  amendment   (S.  Rept. 

1400); 

H.R.  8188,  allowing  Federal  income  tax  deduction  for 
contributions  to  nonprofit  organizations  oj>erated  to 
consider  questions  of  judicial  reform,  with  amendments 
and  with  individual  views  (S.  Rept.  1401) ; 

H.R.  12389,  to  increase  authorizations  for  tlcvolop- 
ment  of  the  Arkansas  Post  National  Memorial  (S.  Kept. 

1402) ; 

S.  2097,  providing  for  judicial  review  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  grants  or  loans  under  certain  acts,  with  imli- 
vidual  views  (S.  Rept.  1403) ; 

S.  1237,  proposed  Design  Protection  Act,  with  amend- 
ments (S.  Rept.  1404) ; 

S.  3238,  private  bill  (S.  Rept.  1405)  ; 

S.  3254,  relating  to  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  and  to  repeal  inconsistent  legislation 
(S.  Rept  1406) ;  I 

H.R.  13277,  providing  for  the  reapportionment  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  with  amendments 
(S.  Rept.  1407) ;  and 

S.  3070,  to  repeal  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on  the  leasing  of  coal 
lands  imposed  upon  railroads  (S.  Rept.  1408). 

Pages  15935-15936 

Relocation  Payments:  Senate  passed  with  committee 
amendments  S.  1681,  to  provide  for  uniform  relocation 
payments  to  persons  or  businesses  displaced  by  federally 
assisted  programs.  Paget  1 5947-1 5965 
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NASA  Authorizations:  H.R.  14324,  fiscal  1967  authori- 
zations for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, was  cleared  for  President  when  Senate  adopted 
conference  report  thereon.  pages  1 5981-15984 

Foreign  Aid:  Senate  continued  consideration  of  S.  3584, 
proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  taking  the  fol- 
lowing additional  actions  on  amendments: 

Atloptcd:  By  51  yeas  to  31  nays  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled),  EUender-Morse  amendment  to  reduce  from 
S-jai  to  $658  million  authorized  funds  for  supporting 
assistance  in  fiscal  year  1967;  and  Miller  amendment  to 
allow  aid  to  any  nation  in  arrears  on  U.N.  assessments 
only  if  President  determines  that  such  aid  is  in  the  U.S. 
interest  and  he  transmits  report  to  Congress  setting  forth 
the  assurance  of  the  nation  in  arrears  that  it  is  putting 
such  payments  on  a  current  basis  or  its  statement  of  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  making  it  incapable  of  so  doing. 

Senate  debated  a  McCarthy  amendment  to  retain 
minimum  interest  rate  for  second  stage  of  loans  under 
Development  Loan  Fund  at  2'^  percent  rather  than 
raising  it  to  3  percent,  but  the  amendment  was  modified 
and  then  withdrawn  to  be  reofiPered  July  25  as  amend- 
ment No.  697. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  pending 
Coo{Kr  amendment  (No.  175)  diat  would  increase  to 
2  years  from  i  year  the  authorization  for  development 
loan  program  to  Alliance  for  Progress  nations.  By 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  agreed  that  after  voting  on 
the  pending  Cooper  amendment,  Senate  will  consider 
Bayh  amendment  No.  652  barring  certain  iron  and  steel 
protlucts  containing  components  originating  elsewhere 
than  U.S.  or  a  limited  free  world  country,  and  will  then 
consider  McCardiy  amendment  No.  697  respecting  in- 
terest rates  on  certain  Development  Loan  Fund  loans. 

Poges  16015-16048 

Confirmations:  Senate  confirmed  nominations  of  Sam- 
uel M.  Nabrit,  of  Texas,  and  Wilfrid  E.  Johnson,  oi 
Washington,  to  be  members  of  AEC;  and  18  judicial 
nominations.  Page  1 6049 

Record  Vote:  One  record  vote  was  taken  today. 
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The  Factor  of  Morale  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/iRKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHENTATIVE.S 

Monday.  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  report  made  Tuesday,  July 
12,  with  my  colleagues  on  our  recent  trip 
to  Vietnam,  I  am  pleased  to  add  to  my 
report  of  that  date  the  following  Items 
dealing  with  the  morale  of  our  troops — 
and  the  morale  of  the  other  side. 

As  Tolstoy  pointed  out  in  "War  and 
Peace,"  morale  Is  the  i  factor  in  a  fight- 
ing force  which  can  compen.sate  for 
many  other  deficiencies  and  which  is  so 
often  decisive. 

I  have  never  known  the  morale  of 
fighting  men,  based  upon  my  experience 
in  the  two  wars  since  my  youth,  to  be  any 
higher  than  I  found  in  Vietnam.  On  the 
one  particular  day  I  spent  with  the 
troops  of  the  18th  Infantry  Division,  I 
was  pleased  to  notice  that  nearly  all  rifle 
company  combat  infantrymen  seemed  to 
have  had  a  calm  approach  and  profes- 
sional, businesslike  demeanor  In  their 
combat  duties. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fact 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  troops 
were  colored  and  I  made  a  point  of  visit- 
ing for  a  few  minutes  with  several  squads 
at  a  time  to  discuss  the  tremendous  op- 
portunities open  to  these  men,  all  of 
them,  following  their  service  in  Vietnam. 
I  believe  every  veteran  there  will  wear 
his  Vietnam  service  as  a  badge  of  honor 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  I  have  no  ques- 
tion but  what  those  who  probably  will 
come  to  the  front  of  leadership  in  Amer- 
ica— In  our  rights  movement  and  In  the 
progress  for  all  people — will  come  from 
the  ranks  of  those  now  ser\ing  in  Viet- 
nam. It  disturbs  one  very  much  to  read, 
in  the  current  issue  of  Life  magazine,  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  fact  that  the 
masses  in  the  Watts  area  and  other  ghet- 
toes  of  the  colored  sections  of  the  large 
towns  of  America  simply  do  not  have 
leadership.  We  lack  leaders,  we  have  no 
leaders,  is  the  saying. 

BLACK    POWEB    MILITANTS 

It  Is  my  true  belief  that  what  a  few 
rights  activists  In  the  States  now  ought 
to  do  is  to  get  to  Vietnam  without  further 
,  ado  and  to  fulfill  the  proof  of  loyalty  to 
the  Nation  and  to  its  Institutions  with  a 
tour  of  duty  In  the  infantry  ranks  there 
and  then  return  to  speak  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, once  proof  Is  available  of  the 
equal  responsibility  and  the  equal  accom- 
plishments of  defending  America  and 
protecting  it  from  foreign  aggression. 

With  these  particular  troops  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  accompanied  by  my  col- 
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league.  Roman-  Pucinski,  and  we  made  it 
a  ix)int  to  stress  tliat  the  two  of  us 
stemmed  from  immigrant  parents  and 
the  lowest  economic  levels  possible  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  we  stressed 
that  in  one  short  generation  each  of  us 
was  able  to  practice  his  profession,  serve 
honorable  duty  for  our  country  in  a  war, 
establish  his  education  and  profe.ssion — 
with  the  benefit  of  the  GI  bill— and  pro- 
ceed to  a  career  as  a  Congressman.  We 
Impressed  on  each  and  evei-y  one  of  these 
soldiers  that  this  role  is  open  for  them 
and  that  the  sky  is  their  limit,  too — and 
that  the  greatest  achievement  they  have 
made  is  to  begin  their  careers  as  infan- 
tr>-men  In  time  of  war.  We  believe  this 
Is  the  strongest  and  best  thing  we  could 
do  for  the  morale  of  these  gentlemen. 

ROTATION    OF    TROOPS 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  1- 
year  rotation  policy  is  one  reason  that 
morale  is  as  good  as  it  is. 

Following  my  speech  to  request  rota- 
tion in  Vietnam,  I  was  particularly  grate- 
ful to  staff  officials  at  the  White  House, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  mem- 
bei-s  of  his  staff,  and  partlcurlarly  to 
Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  their  help  and 
assistance  to  me  In  the  discussion  of  the 
complicated  factors  involved  In  rotation. 
Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  It  not  been 
for  the  great  loyalty  and  help  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, my  distinguished  and  widely  re- 
spected friend  Olik  Teague,  of  Texas,  I 
doubt  very  much  If  the  success  now  en- 
joyed in  these  policies  could  have  been 
accomplished. 

In  March,  Chairman  Teague  gave  me 
his  assurance  of  cooperation  and  his  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  tour  of  duty  and  rota- 
tion from  combat  assignment  Is  perhaps 
another  of  the  many  accomplishments  of 
this  remarkable  man  In  his  service  to  the 
people  of  America — from  his  vantage 
point  of  power  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

I  also  feel  I  should  pay  great  tribute 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, and  to  three  members  of  his  orga- 
nization, who  were  kind  and  patient 
enough  with  me  to  sit  down  and  go 
through  the  difficult  work  In  distinguish- 
ing the  factors  of  rotation  as  they  would 
effect  combat  efficiency,  personnel 
changes,  morale,  and  numerous  other 
Items,  which  had  a  bearing  upon  this 
complicated  subject  matter.  Without  the 
personal  help  of  the  Vice  President,  I 
doubt  very  much  If  these  changes  could 
have  been  effected. 

It  has  now  been  established  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  first:  rotation  and  re- 
placement wUl  be  accomplished  on  an  in- 
dividual basis;  not  on  a  unit  basis;  and 
second,  the  personnel  rotation  is  a  con- 


tinuing proces.s:  and  third,  and  sure 
the  most  important  matt<?r,  that  current 
and  planned  replacements  as  of  this  time 
contemplate  an  average  monthly  rota- 
tion for  in  excess  of  the  2  percent  of  unit 
personnel — or  four  riflemen  per  com- 
pany, per  month,  that  had  been  my  su"- 
gestion  in  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  Februarj-  24,  1966. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  a  communication 
sent  to  me  by  General  Berg,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  this  type  of  rotation  pol- 
icy. His  letter  of  April  23,  contains  the 
f  ollowhig : 

I  realize  It  might  appear  Uiat  under  a 
prescribed  12  months  tour  of  duty  for  Viet- 
nam, unit  composition  ■will  change  onJy  upon 
the  anniversary  dates  of  unit  arrivals  in  Viet- 
nam. In  this  regard.  It  Is  true  that  some 
members  who  initially  arrived  In  Vietnam 
with  their  units  will  remain  for  a  full  12 
montlis'  tour  of  duty.  Hopefully,  there  will 
be  many  In  this  category  for  their  Vietnam 
experience  Is  most  essential,  not  only  for 
imit  combat  effectiveness,  but  also  for  orient- 
ing and  giving  guidance  to  new  replacemenis 
as  they  are  integrated  Into  operating  uniu. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  not  all  unit  members 
had  12  months  remaining  to  serve  on  active 
duty  or  on  their  units'  arrival  In  Vietnam. 
Some  had  as  little  as  four  months  remain- 
ing. Obviously,  these  personnel  have  to  be 
replaced  and  sent  home  far  discharge  la  ac- 
cordance with  Lhelr  terms  of  service.  In 
other  cases,  units  ordered  into  Vietnam  from 
other  Pacific  bases  contained  members  who 
had  already  served  portions  of  their  overseas 
toiu-.  Tliese  meml>ers  also  were  rotated  home 
early.  Inevitably,  too,  there  Is  personnel  at- 
trition resulting  from  battle  casualties. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  the  process 
of  change  In  imit  personnel  composition 
tends  to  be  a  continuing  one,  wherein  re- 
placements are  being  effected  on  a  weekly 
and  monthly  basis.  Obviously,  there  will 
be  peaks  and  valleys  In  the  rotational 
flow.  But,  as  a  minimum,  rotation 
should  average  about  8  percent  of  unit 
personnel  per  month.  For  a  rifle  com- 
pany, this  should  amount  to  an  average 
of  about  14  to  16  men  per  month  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  company — 180  of- 
ficers and  men  for  an  Army  rifle  com- 
pany; 203  for  a  Marine  rifle  company. 

Thus,  while  the  morale  of  American 
troops  improves,  that  of  the  Communist 
forces  seems  to  be  declining.  Recent 
Rand  Corp.,  studies  of  captured  Vict- 
cong  show  that,  In  contrast  to  their 
attitude  a  few  montlis  ago,  our  opponents 
no  longer  seem  to  feel  that  they  have  a 
chance  of  success.  Their  desertion  rate 
has  been  steadily  Increasing. 

More  Insight  into  the  trends  of  morale 
on  both  sides  is  provided  by  a  perceptive 
editorial  by  Bernie  Horton,  In  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Wyoming  Eagle,  published 
In  Cheyenne.  He  points  to  major  devel- 
opments which  confirm  that  the  tide  Is 
now  rurming  in  our  favor  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  those  of  us  here 
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at  home  provide  the  necessai-y  moral  sup- 
port to  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  unaxilmous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  so  that  I  may  share  these  worthy 
Ideas  with  my  colleagues : 

Notes  OF  Optimism  | 

Slight  as  they  may  l>e.  there  have  b««n 
notes  of  optimism  In  connection  with  the 
war  In  Viet  Naoa  this  week. 

Tuesday,  President  Johnson  said  there 
were  indications  that  the  Communists  no 
longer  really  expected  to  achieve  a  military 
victory  In  Viet  Nam. 

The  Precldent  told  a  news  conference  at 
his  LBJ  ranch  that  these  indications  had 
come  to  him  through  diplomatic  chiinnels 
but  he  did  not  pinpoint  any  specific  source. 
It  was  the  first  time  a  top  U.S.  official 
had  reported  evidence  that  the  Communists 
had  come  to  a  conclusion  that  they  cotild 
not  win  on  the  battlefield . 

The  President's  remark  attracted  pi^rtic- 
ular  attention  because  It  came  alter  a 
Prench  magazine  report  that  North  Viet- 
namese leader  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  advised  Pek- 
ing &nd  Moecow  that  unless  he  received 
greatly  Increased  help,  he  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  tindertake  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  and  South  Viet  Nam. 

Me&nwblle,  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  In- 
stalled a  new  80-man  military  and  civilian 
council  to  "help  unify  the  nation."  and  he 
predicted  a  victory  over  communism  within 
a  year. 

Ky  B&ld  allied  forces  are  within  sight  of 
final  victory  over  the  Viet  Cong. 

"According  to  Intelligence  reports,  the 
Communists  have  strengthened  their  forces." 
Ky  said.  "But  with  the  great-er  firepower  of 
the  United  States,  Allied  and  Vietnamese 
troops — with  ability  and  flexibility — we  oiay 
have  victory  by  the  end  of  the  year." 

Yesterday,  Undersecretary  of  State  George 
Ball  said  the  leaders  of  North  Viet  Nam  ap- 
parently had  given  up  hope  of  a  military 
victory  In  the  war.  At  a  Washington  news 
conference.  Ball  said  this  was  the  ton*  of 
reports  from  other  governments  with  con- 
tacts In  Hanoi. 

Ball  also  said  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Red  Chinese  are  likely  to  intervene  directly 
In  the  war.  The  undersecretary,  who  Is  run- 
ning the  state  department  while  Secretary 
Rusk  tours  Asia,  said  he  did  not  want  to 
draw  "an  overly  optimistic  picture"  of  the 
Viet  Nam  situation.  But  he  said  the  rep)ort6 
the  department  has  been  receiving  bear  out 
the  war-wariness  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
people. 

All  of  this  points  up  the  Importance  of 
our  preeentlng  a  unified  front  to  the  world. 
It  has  long  been  appexent  the  Conmiunlsts 
had  no  intention  of  moving  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  conference  table  so  long  as  there 
was  any  hope  they  might  win. 

Only  last  week.  Secretary  Rusk  said  the 
Communlste  apparently  were  pinning  their 
hopes  on  criticism  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  from 
within  the  United  States. 

"America  has  reason  to  think  Hanoi  has 
been  banking  heavily  on  criticism  from 
within  the  United  States  and  el.'iewhere  in 
the  free  world  as  well  as  on  political  dissent 
within  South  Viet  Nam."  he  said. 

The  time  Is  now  for  the  arch-critics  of 
American  policy  in  Viet  Nam  to  put  away 
their  megaphones. 

We  must  make  It  clear  to  the  Commu- 
Ists  that  the  United  States  is  united  in  its 
effort  and  determination  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Once  the  Communists  realize  their  final 
hope  for  success  is  gone — that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  allowed  to  take  over  South 
Viet  Nam — pkerhaps  they  may  be  willing  to 
end  the  fighting  and  move  to  the  conference 
table. 


Remarks  of  U.S.  Representative  John  E. 
Fogarty  at  New  England  School  Li- 
brary Association  Spring  Conference, 
Newport,  R.I.,  Saturday,  May  21,  1%6, 
at  1  p.m. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE   ISLAND 
I.\  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 
Rem.^f.ks    op    U.S.    Reprf-sevtativi:   John    E. 

FOCARTY    AT    NEW    ENGLAND    SCHOOL    LTDRART 

Association  Spring  Conference.  Newport, 

n.I.   S.ATi-RDAT.   May   21.   1966,   at   1   P.M. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  to  address  the 

New  England  School  Library  .Association  on 

nex  legrislatlon  and  its  Impact  on  school  11- 

br.irie.s. 

In  the  past  3  yo.irs.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Congre.^s  has  been  extremely  busy  Increasing 
the  demands  to  be  placed  on  school  librar- 
ians. The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
the  Library  Senices  and  Construction  Act  of 
1964.  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
the  Higher  Education  .\ct  of  1965.  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Uie  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secund.ary  Education  Act  of  1965  are  six 
pieces  of  majnr  legislation  that  will  either 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  school  libraries. 
The  poverty  program.?  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity .\ct.  as  we  all  know,  are  creating  a 
market  expansion  of  ilbr.iry  books  and  text- 
books geared  to  the  culturally  and  educa- 
tionally deprived.  School  libnu-ians  are 
meeting  demands  for  aftorschool  programs 
and  paperback  lending  libraries  for  the  un- 
derprivileged with  every  ounce  of  their  ener- 
gies. Tliey  are  being  called  upon  to  survey 
existing  re.sourccs  and  to  absorb  great  quan- 
tities of  new  resources.  And  with  their  help 
the.se  programs  for  tutoring,  independent 
study,  and  general  strengthening  of  com- 
munity education  are  working. 

Programs  under  the  Library  Services  and 
Con.structlon  Act  are  calling  upon  coopera- 
tion between  public  librarian.;  and  school  11- 
bnyians  in  assessing  the  overall  needs  of  the 
community  for  expanded  library  services. 
Interlibrary  agreements  will  be  formed  to 
extend  the  flow  of  books  in  areas  whicii  must 
be  upgraded  educationally. 

V'lX^ationrtl  education  programs  will  place 
gre.iter  listings  of  technical  suid  vocational 
education  reference  books  In  school  libnvrlea. 
I*rogTams  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Hum:tnlties  will  bruig  greater 
quantities  of  instructlfnai  materials  in  these 
two  categories  to  be  placed  in  school 
libraries. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  which 
Includes  a  title  for  community  service  and 
continmng  education  programs,  will  create 
an  Increristxl  request  for  books  on  social 
problems  to  be  made  available  in  both  school 
and  public  libraries.  School  librarians  will 
be  called  upon  to  assist  public  and  school  ad- 
ministrators in  pulling  together  informa- 
tional materials  for  the  study  and  solution  of 
community  problems. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  .acts  which  will 
place  indirect  demands  on  scIuxjI  librarians 
as  the  administrators  of  school  library  pro- 
grams The  act  most  reeponslble  for  direct 
Involvement  of  school  libntnans  Ln  new  pro- 
grams Is  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  Because  of  these  new 
reeponsibilitiee    I  would  like  to  turn  our  at- 


tention  to   this  act   for  the   next    few   min- 
utes. 

Last  year,  when  considering  the  proposals 
for  strengthening  elementary  and  secondary 
education  In  the  United  States,  my  colleagues 
and  I  were  alarmed  by  the  status  of  school 
libraries.  We  felt  that  quality  in  textbooks 
and  school  library  programs  was  directly 
related  to  a  student's  academic  achievement 
and  future  educational  goals.  Yet,  almost  70 
percent  of  the  public  and  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  private  elementary  schools  had 
no  Ubnu-ies.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  elemen- 
tary schcxjl  children  were  attending  schools 
tiiat  did  not  have  librariee.  Public  schools 
were  spending  from  $2  to  $4  less  per  pupil 
T  lian  W.1.S  recommended  to  maintain  even 
minimum  school  library  standards. 

As  a  result  of  reports  relating  to  \is  the 
extreme  needs  of  scliools  for  assistance  to 
build  up  their  hbraric-s.  we  drafted  Title  II 
of  the  ElemenUiry  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Lator.  when  the  bill  was  pa.sscd 
by  the  Congress,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Stat*  Library  Agencies  Joined  to- 
gether to  administer  the  program  for 
strengthening  school  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  Instructional  mattrial.s. 

The  State  plans  Hiat  have  emerged  from 
State  Library  Agencies  show  great  pronu.se 
for  the  future  of  school  libraries.  Stivte  plans 
had  to  Illustrate  specific  needs  by  category 
within  the  three  main  he.adings  of  library 
resources,  textt>ooks,  and  other  instructional 
materials. 

In  order  to  pinpoint  such  needs,  many 
States  had  to  take  Inventories  of  library 
books  within  each  major  classification  of 
the  Dewey  decimal  system  for  the  first  time. 
This  meant  that  school  library  problems 
would  no  longer  be  clouded  by  simply  vagT.ie 
statistics  on  the  need  for  a  number  of  esti- 
mated volumes.  Each  State  Library  Agency 
would  have  a  quick  catalog  of  all  school 
library  resources  and  could  draw  up  specific 
title  listings  of  standard  volumes  to  be  pur- 
chased. Each  State  Library  Agency  wuuld 
also  know  whether  grant  funds  should  be 
concentrated  on  library  books  or  on  items 
such  as  fllmstrips,  globes,  encyclopedia  sets 
and  classroom  reading  books. 

Title  II  State  plans  reflect  the  reports  of 
these  stu-veys.  Acqulstlon  of  library  re- 
sources has  been  given  priority  by  the  States. 
Every  State  plan  calls  for  spending  at  least 
half  its  money  from  school  library  resources. 
Twenty  of  the  34  State  plans  require  at  least 
two-thirds  of  their  allotments  to  be  used  for 
this  category. 

The  progress  In  the  New  England  area 
tuider  the  Title  II  program  has  been  ex- 
tremely encouraging.  In  our  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  a  special  Title  II  coordinator  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  assure  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  The  State 
plan  for  Vermont  calls  for  100  percent  of 
Title  II  funds  to  be  used  for  school  library 
resources.  It  calls  for  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  School  Libraries  to  administer 
Title  II.  His  position  is  financed  by  by  an- 
other section  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1956.  The  Suite 
plan  for  Maine  similarly  empha.'Jlzes  library 
resources  by  calling  for  100  percent  of  the 
allotment  to  be  spent  on  this  item.  One 
good  feature  of  the  Maine  plan  is  the  stip- 
ulation requiring  that  each  project  applica- 
tion contain  an  assurance  that  all  teachers 
were  given  an  opport\inity  to  submit  lists  of 
materials  needed  by  them  and  their  pupils. 
This  kind  of  stipulation  brings  the  teacher 
and  the  librarian  into  even  closer  coordina- 
tion as  they  work  to  achieve  the  best  possible 
educational  atmosphere  for  their  students. 
Connecticut's  Title  II  plan.  In  addition  to 
concentrating  on  school  library  resources, 
establishes  an  Index  of  need  to  determine 
grants  to  local  school  districts.  The  four 
criteria  for  grants  Include:  the  quantity  of 
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materi.ils  presently  available  in  rel.ktion  to 
existing  State  standards;  quality  of  available 
materials;  average  expenditure  of  the  scliool 
di.=trict  in  the  past;   abiUty  to  pay  factor. 

In  this  manner  the  Connecticut  State  plan 
hiis  the  areas  with  the  greatest  need  fir.st 

In  the  State  of  New  H.im;)<:liire,  a/Jmiius- 
tralors  of  the  Title  II  i>rogram  wiU  call  for 
regular  inventories  of  available  resources  in 
eacli  UKiividual  school  participating  in  the 
program.  Tlicse  Invciuones  should  help 
them  continue  to  rinse  ocliool  hbr.iry  re- 
sources to  recommend  standards  over  the 
next  few  years. 

Finally,  the  Massacluusctts  St.itc  Pl.tn  pro- 
vides for  coordination  of  Titles  I,  II,  and  III 
of  the  Elemeiitary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  establish  demonstration  school  li- 
braries. Those  librar.cs  will  serve  as  luserv- 
ice  program  locations  in  several  regions  of 
the  State. 

My  talking  about  t'le  M,v;sacUusci '..s  Slate 
Plan  coordination  ol  Titles  I,  II,  and  II  brings 
me   to  anotlier  important   and   encouraging 
iiapect  of  the  impact  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary  Education  Act   programs   on   school 
libraries.    When  the  Congress  passed  this  act, 
we  could  only  guess  about  the  emphasis  to 
be  placed  on  library  resources  in  elementary 
and    scciiiidary     education     programs.       We 
hoped  Title  II  would  immediately  aid- school 
districts  in  alleviating  the  substandard  con- 
ditions of  many  school  libraries.     Since  that 
time,  we   liave  seen  local   and  State  educa- 
tional   administrators    develop    and    mount 
projects  totaling  roughly  $l  billion  worth  of 
scli«:)l  aid.     Now,  we  liave  a  clearer  picture 
of  what  the  schools  are  doing.     Library  re- 
sources are  being  emphasized  in  Title  II  proj- 
ects.    Just  as  important  is  the  fact  tliai  Title 
I  projects  for  the  disadvantaged  are  empha- 
sizing  library  books   as   a   primary   learning 
tool   for  school  children.     Out  of  5,000  ap- 
proved   projects.    2.090    had    library    compo- 
nents.    Recurrlngly,  projects  have  expressed 
the  need  for  the  provision  of  books  and  peri- 
odiciUs  to  create  a  desire  to  read  on  the  part 
of  educationally  deprived  children.    Title  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  predictably  received  applications  em- 
phasizing better  library  resources  for  school 
children.      Community    school    libraries    are 
being  established.    In  New  England,  the  cre- 
ativity  of   local   school   districts   has   led  to 
even  more  exciting  developments  for  school 
libraries.     The  Pittsford,  Vermont,  Title  HI 
project    provides    a    Mobile    Library    Service 
Center  to  transport  library  and  Instrtictional 
materials   among   nine   element^vry   and   one 
secondary    rural    schools.     In    North    Provi- 
dence. Rhode  Island.  A  Center  for  Reading 
Diagnosis  and   Remediation  will  provide  re- 
sources  for   all   remedial   reading    programs. 
As  you  can  see.  States  are  really  working 
to  develop  educational  resources  under  the 
Elementary   and    Secondary   Education   Act. 
The  groundwork  for  better  instruction,  for 
more  individualized  study,  and  for  excellent 
school    libraries   has   been   done.     It   is   left 
to  each  librarian  and  each  teacher  to  make 
the  plans  really  work.     At  the  Congressional 
level,  we  can  only  pass  the  legislation.    The 
hard  work  of  local  and  State  administrators 
coupled  with  school  librarians  and  teachers 
must  be   counted  upon  to  make  programs 
effective.    I  think.  Judging  from  the  reports 
and   plans   coming  from  the  New  England 
States,  we  can  depend  upon  you  to  see  that 
the  new  legislation  programs  have  the  im- 
pact of   education   hoped  for  by  the   Con- 
gress that  passed  them. 

But  mounting  the  programs  currently  pro- 
viding new  services  and  more  books  to  school 
children,  their  parents,  and  members  of  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  is  not  the  only 
demand  that  faces  school  librarians  in  the 
next  few  years.  At  the  same  time  that  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  pro- 
grams are  raising  school  library  standards  by 
bringing  volume  nimibers  up  to  par,  edu- 
cational technological  know-how  is  growing 


at  such  a  pare  that  within  a  decade  school 
librari.nis  ■will  be  receiving  requests  for  ref- 
erence materials  now  beyond  the  .scope  of 
our  limited  experience  and  invagination.  Tlte 
computer  centers  for  information  storage 
and  retrieval  units  now  being  established 
under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ond.i;y  Education  Act  will  be  vitallv  linked 
to  schcH)!  libraries.  The  Syst-cms  App.-oach 
to  Learning— which  will  involve  biWc  in- 
structional kits,  audio-visu.al  support  for 
researcii,  and  textbooks  including  informa- 
tion punch  cards  for  computers— will  de- 
mand cooperation  between  teacher  and 
school  librarian  In  leading  children  to  the 
full  exploration  required  in  individual  re- 
search and  programmed  instruction  suited  to 
each  student's  particular  need. 

These  new  developments  are  going  to  call 
for  tremendous  growth  and  flexiljilitv  on  the 
part  of  school  librarians.  The  very"  general 
wording  of  our  legislation  only  set,s  forth 
the  principles  for  programs  to  cope  with  edu- 
cational and  technological  advances  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  School 
Ubrarians  will  have  to  supply  the  specific 
operational  support  to  make  such  advanced 
programs  effective. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
fine  work  thus  far  under  current  programs 
and  the  demands  which  they  have  placed 
upon  you.  I  can  only  envy  you  the  challenge 
that  future  educational  programs  have  in 
store. 


A  Veteran  Reporter  Answers  a  Columnist 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  25.  1966 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  article  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Mc- 
Clendon,  which  appeared  in  the  July  17 
issue  of  the  El  Paso  Times.  The  article 
Is  In  response  to  the  article  recently  writ- 
ten by  a  well-known  columnist  about  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers. 

As  you  all  know,  Mrs.  McClendon  Is  a 
veteran  Washington  newspaper  woman 
who  has  always  had  a  great  facility  for 
ferretmg  out  the  facts.    This  article  is  a 
fine  example  of  her  excellent  reporting— 
written  In  her  own  Inimitable  style: 
Rivers.  Denying  Charges,   Asks   "Why   Did 
Pearson  Attack  Me?" 
(By  Sarah  McClendon) 
Washington.— Rep.     L.     Mendel     Rivers 
Democrat,    of   South   Carolina,   chairman   of 
the    House    Armed    Services   commltte    who 
was  accused  by  Columnist  Drew  Pearson  of 
being  drunk  and  delaying  vitally  important 
military  bills  In  the  House,  stood  his  ground 
and    declared    Pearson's    accusaUon    wholly 
false.  ' 

Rivers  gave  no  question  but  that  If  the 
two  should  ever  meet  face  to  face,  the  feud 
would  break  out  again. 

The  South  Carolinian,  noted  for  his  hard 
work,  long  hours  and  plalnspoken  criticism 
of  the  way  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  is  running  the  defense  estabUsh- 
ment.  said  it  might  be  well  for  the  American 
people  "to  examine  deeply  to  see  what  are 
the  causes  of  Pearson's  personal  attack  on 
himself  and  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd,  Democrat 
of  Connecticut. 

"Sen.  DoDD  fought  communism.  Pearson 
atacked  him  viciously,  personally.  I  at- 
tacked the  Pentagon,  McNamara  and  the  way 


tills  adminlstr.-ition  has  been  we.nkenlng  the 
military  forces  of  this  nation  and  trying  to 
take  away  the  pawers  of  Congress.'  What 
Pearson  is  trying  to  do,  I  dont  know  but 
maybe  I  will  find  out  eventually.  I  have  a 
1  >:ig  meniory.  And  when  a  man  attacks  me, 
1  dont  forget.  I  am  not  going  to  sue  Pear- 
.son  MOW,  Maybe  I  will  wait  and  see  how 
Sen  DouD  comes  out  in  his  suit  agama  hiiu." 

S.^VS     ETATFMFNTS    FALSE 

RivFRS  was  described  by  Pearson  In  a  col- 
nmne  on  June  14  as  a  drunkard  whose  bouts 
with  drunkene.'S  had  caused  five  cancella- 
tions in  tlie  conxniitiee  meetings  on  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  and  in  flo-,)r  considera- 
tion by  the  House  of  the  nearly  $18  biliion 
military  procurement  bill  for  weapons. 

"This  just  is  net  true  and  records  of  my 
comiuitt<^e  on  each  commitee  meeting  will 
prove  that  I  am  right  and  Pcarosn  wrong  " 
said  Rivers. 

The  column  appeared,  Ri\ers  noted,  on 
the  day  he  was  scheduled  to  present  the  bill 
to  the  House. 

After  the  article  appeared.  Speaker  of  the 
Hoti.se  JoH.N  McCoRMACK,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  House  Majority  Lender 
Carl  Albert.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  both 
.somewhat  straltlaced.  Joined  in  tributes  to 
Rivers  as  did  a  number  of  other  House  mem- 
bers. Their  remarks  gave  the  impression  of 
showing  defiance,  independence  and  disbe- 
lief of  the  Pearson  article. 

"I  deny  these  charges  absolutely,  person- 
ally and  officially.  I  have  been  really  ill 
Tliere  have  been  no  delays  in  committee  con- 
sideration of  the  procurement  bill  of  in  the 
military  construction  bill  which  mv  commit- 
tee is  presently  considering. 

ADMITS    SOME    DRINKING 

"I  have  been  suffering  excruciating  pain 
f.-om  a  calciumi  formation  in  my  neck,  a  con- 
dition which  doctors  say  looks  like  a  fog 
bank  on  x-rays.  I  have  been  under  doctors' 
ciu-e  for  this  .and  have  taken  treatments  heje 
at  the  capitol  and  at  Bethesda  Naval  hos- 
pital. I  wUl  not  go  there  again  for  fear  I 
would  get  more  publicity.  I  will  say  If  you 
take  the  pills  they  give  you  out  there,  Uiey 
will  put  you  out  of  your  mind. 

"I  have  In  my  time  indulged  In  some 
drinking.  But  it  m.aies  me  sick  when  I  drtnk 
so  in  recent  years  I  have  stopped  it.  If  I 
want  to  taJce  a  drink,  that  Is  my  business. 
I  have  hquor  in  my  ofBce  right  now  for 
visitors.  Who  around  here  does  not?  But 
I  want  to  tell  you  something — I  don't  drink 
nearly  as  much  as  many  other  people  I  ob- 
serve around  here.  So,  why  was  Pearson 
hammering  at  me?     He  must  have  a  reason. 

"I  was  drinking  ginger  ale  down  at  the 
White  House  the  other  night  when  the  con- 
gressional leaders  were  summoned  there.  I 
notice  another  congressmaji  whom  Pearson 
treats  so  kindly  was  taking  one  drink  after 
another.     Liquor  was  being  served  freely. 

"I  dont  think  my  drinking  Is  what  Pearson 
is  reaUy  getting  after.  I  don't  know  what 
he  is  aft.er.  But  I  think  this  attack  is  aimed 
at  the  things  I  stand  for  and  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  with  this  committee." 

SEES  ATTACK  ON  CONGRESS 

•I  also  tliink  Pearson  is  attacking  the 
Congress,  for  its  daring  to  differ  with  the 
Pentagon  and  for  its  stand  in  support  of 
me  and  my  committee  in  upping  our  defense 
program  abo\e  and  beyond  what  McNamara 
wants. 

•  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  an  attack 
on  the  belief  that  Congress  has  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  'raise  and  support  armiefc' 
to  defend  this  country  sufficiently. " 

RrvERs  said  he  Is  confident  that  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Pearson  article,  despite  the 
fact  It  referred  to  the  ennity  between  the 
two. 

RrvTERs  said  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
Pearson  told  McNamara  about  the  forth- 
coming coliunn  and  McNamara  begged  him 
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not  to  print  it  McN..nuira  to:d  Pearson. 
so  RrvERS  was  Informed.  "Please  don't  write 
that — he  will  think  I  put  that  out.  and  I 
want  to  get  along  with  him." 

Here  are  some  of  the  major  dlflerences 
RrvERs  has  had  with  McNiimiua: 

The  McNamara  plan  to  reorganize  the  re- 
serves and  National  Guard,  to  cut  out  large 
numbers  of  the  reserves  and  to  shift  com- 
mand of  the  various  guard  units; 

The  amounts  of  money  to  be  spent  on  re- 
search for  the  nations  future  bomber,  with 
Rivers  favoring  $11.2  millions  and  McNamiura 
backing  only  about  $8  millions; 

The  scrapping  by  McNamara  of  the 
manned  bombers  used  in  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  the  B-58  s  and  others; 

Rivers'  favoring  further  research  .,rid  de- 
velopment now  on  Nike  X; 
The  nuclear  Navy; 

Rivers'  Insistence  on  the  Congress;  g;vmg 
the  Defense  Department  $GJO  millions  more 
than  McNamara  wanted  and  the  Kilter's 
serving  notice  that  he  would  not  spend  it; 

A  general  feeling  by  Rivers  that  McNa- 
mara's  dogged  determination  and  policies 
were  weakening,  not  strengthening  the  armed 
forces. 

NECK.  SHOULDERS  RIBBLD 

Rivers'  aides  say  that  he  had  been  going 
to  the  gymnasium  in  the  Rayburn  Office 
Building  repeatedly  of  late  to  have  his  neck 
and  shoulders  rubbed.  He  left  the  commit- 
tee on  one  occasion  to  do  this,  possibly  oth- 
ers, turning  the  gavel  over  to  another  high- 
ranlUng  member.  He  smelled  strongly  dur- 
ing this  time  of  a  well  known  medicine,  wln- 
tergreen.  used  to  rub  Joints,  his  associates 
said.  He  showed  friends  how  calcium  de- 
posits caused  his  neck  to  pop  if  he  hel«lt 
to  one  side.  He  also  had  heat  treatments 
in  the  office  of  the  House  physician  at  the 
capltol. 

RrvExs  produced  the  files  of  his  committee 
to  show  that  It  held  frequent  and  scheduled 
meetings. 

These  flies  upon  examination  show  that 
he  presided  on  May  3  when  the  final  con- 
sideration of  the  military  procurement  bill 
took  place.  He  then  announced  that  hear- 
ings on  the  military  construction  bill  would 
begli^on  Tuesday,  May  10.  Prom  then  on. 
records  of  the  committee  showed  that  there 
were  many  hearings  of  the  committee.  Hear- 
ings on  the  construction  bill  were  held  on 
May  11.  May  12,  a  Thursday,  when  the  group 
adjourned  to  go  over  until  Monday,  May  16, 
as  Is  customary  with  House  committees. 
They  met  on  May  17  and  18. 

On  May  18.  Rivers  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  Immediately  turned  the  chair  over 
to  Rep.  Pkh-Ip  J.  PHrLsiN,  D-Mass  .  "as  he. 
Mr.  Rivers,  had  to  appear  before  the  Rules 
Committee  In  behalf  of  a  rule  on  S.  2950," 
the  military  procurement  bill.  Philbin,  at 
the  close  of  business  on  this  date,  announced 
bearings  on  the  construction  bill  would  be 
resumed  the  following  Monday.  May  23. 

Hearings  were  held  on  May  23,  24.  25.  On 
that  last  date,  the  chairman  announced  that 
the  hearings  would  be  resumed  on  Tliesday. 
May  31. 

^IAN.^^.FD  vitm.  bill 

Rivers  presided  as  the  meeting  opened  on 
May  31.  Soon  after  tlie  committee  met.  it 
was  necessary  for  the  chairman  to  leave  for 
another  appointment  and  he  turned  the  chair 
over  to  Rep.  F.  Edw.^rd  Hubert,  D  -La.  What 
the  appointment  was.  was  not  mentioned  In 
the  records.  HtsERT  presided  all  that  day  and 
again  on  June  1,  when  he  announced  that 
the  hearings  were  adjourned  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chair. 

On  June  14,  Rivers  presented  the  Military 
Procurement  bill  to  the  House.  He  spoke 
and  "managed"  the  bill  to  passage,  with  an 
additional  $900  millions  which  McNamara 
did  not  want  but  which  Rivers  thought 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  nuclear  Navy,  Nike 
Z  and  other  programs. 


The  committee  next  met  on  June  15.  It 
met  on  Jtine  16  to  resume  hearmgs  on  the 
AiiUtary  construction  bill  which  are  still  on. 

Certainly  it  would  appear  that  Pearson  was 
»Tong  when  he  wrote  that  on  five  suoces-sive 
times  when  the  House  committee  was  called 
to  meet  during  the  past  weeks  to  approve 
massive  new  military  construction  bill  that 
It  could  not  function  because  of  Rivers' 
drinking.  It  would  also  seem  that  from  May 
13  when  the  House  Rules  Committee  acted  on 
the  Military  Procurement  Bill  until  June  14 
Was  not  too  long  a  time  to  wait  for  schedul- 
ing hy  the  leadership  of  this  bill  especially  in 
View  of  the  fact  a.  national  holiday  over  a 
long  week-end  had  occurred  during  the  in- 
terval. 

ADDITION  «.  FACTS 

These  additional  farts  were  tincovered; 
Rivers  had  avoided  liquor  for  five  years 
During  that  time,  some  persons  who  knew 
and  saw  him  frequently  s;iid  he  stayed  away 
from  it  altogether.  Others  were  not  so  sure 
that  he  did  not  now  and  then  take  a  little 
on  occasions. 

One  man  said  "I  ha\e  seen  him  in  his 
ofKce  for  20  years  and  I  have  never  seen  him 
drunk,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  lx>tt:es  lying 
around  as  Pearson  said.  I  have  been  In  his 
olSce  at  the  cloee  of  a  hard  day  and  had  a 
drink  or  two  when  he  did  not  take  any.  I 
have  been  with  him  in  South  Carolina  when 
others  about  him  had  drinks  and  he  did 
not." 

Pearson  referred  to  Rivers  being  unclothed 
partially  In  his  office  An  associate  Siild  he 
would  have  to  admit  that  he  had  seen  Rivers 
in  his  office  at  7  a.m  when  he  wiis  not  wear- 
ing a  tie.  But  RivER.s  frequently  gets  up  at 
his  heme  in  McLean,  Va  ,  and  drives  to  his 
o^ce  .It  4  or  5  a.m.  Alter  he  gets  there,  he 
sonitinies  shaves.  That  could  have  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  not  wearing  a  tie 
when  a  friend  with  whom  he  frequently  talks 
early  ir.  the  morning  walked  in. 

If  Rivers  Is  an  alcoholic,  then  his  appetite 
does  not  indicate  it. 

The  chef  in  the  House  restaurant  cafeteria 
where  Rivers  usually  eats  says  he  gets  there 
around  4  or  5  am  and  often  Rivers  has 
beaten  him.  Rivers  keeps  a  huge  southern 
ham  in  the  restaurant  and  the  chef  cuts  him 
a  swathe  of  It.  He  regularly  eats  with  this 
two  eggs  and  a  quantity  of  grits,  butter  and 
biscuits. 

Friend.'!  say  he  seldom  complains  about  his 
aches  and  this  is  one  reason  why  his  neck 
pains  were  not   known  about  generally. 

Basically  he  is  one  of  those  full-of-energy 
guys  who  Is  wound  up  all  day  Tlien  when 
he  unwinds,  he  is  exhatisted. 

Rep  O.  C  FisHFR  D-Tcx  .  member  of  Riv- 
ers' committee,  did  not  participate  In  the 
speech  nuking  in  pr.ilse  of  Rivkrs'  conduct 
on  the  committee  that  follower  the  Pearson 
article  Did  he  believe  the  Pearson  article? 
FisfiER  Was  a.sked 

"It  w.w  about  10  per  cent  truth  and  about 
90  per  cent  untruth  "  said  Fisher.  "I  have 
known  Mendei.  fairly  clofiely  and  In  three 
years  I  personally  have  never  .seen  him  take 
a  drop  of  liquor  And  I  think  I  would  have 
known  if  he  had  " 

CERTAINLY    NOT    DRCNK 

During  the  period  when  Pearson  indicated 
Rivers  had  been  in  a  drunken  condition, 
unable  to  preside  over  his  committee  another 
old  friend  of  the  Congressman.  Rep.  'W.  R. 
PoAGE,  D-Tex..  s.iid  he  saw  Rivers  at  the  air- 
port with  his  wife  '  and  he  certainly  was  not 
drunk  nor  did  he  give  a  evidence  of  having 
been  drunk  ' 

A  woman  reporter  for  southern  newspapers 
said  she  covered  his  office  for  five  ye.ars  and 
not  once  had  she  seen  him  when  he  liad  been 
drinking. 

A  man  who  has  known  Rivers  since  his 
youth  and  who  has  occasion  to  supervise  his 
habits  said  he  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  with  rever- 


ence and  dignity  and  full  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  tiie  office.  He  was  determined, 
said  this  old  acquaintance,  to  remain  scrupu- 
lous In  his  conduct  at  all  times  as  he  realr/ed 
fully  that  there  were  certain  Interests  out  to 
prey  on  him  seeking  to  use  him  If  they  covUd. 
He  was  determined  not  to  deviate. 

INFLrENCIN'C    TRIKD 

It  was  learned  that  some  friends  had  tried 
to  influence  him  in  actions  which  would  have 
operated  to  serve  their  special  Interests  and 
they  had  found  Rivers  to  be  unbending,  .'ir- 
cordlng  to  his  old  friend.  Tliey  had  reasons 
for  wanting  Rivers  to  conform  to  their  think- 
ing. There  Is  some  indication  that  finally 
these  persons  wooed  Rivers  by  making  liquor 
available  in  one  of  his  u-isuspecting  moments 
in  South  Carolina. 

Why  did  cerUtln  persons  want  to  coUab- 
orate   with   Pearson    to   try   to  ruin   Rivers''' 

He  Is  a  man  of  leiidership  and  never  has 
run  from  a  Sight.  Now,  faced  with  Pe.irson'.s 
devastating  column  and  feeling  soniewh.'.t 
humiliated,  Rhers  Is  nevertheless  not  cowed 
by  It.  But  he  Is  more  determined  than  ever 
to  carry  on  with  his  committee  chairman- 
ship and  his  programs  for  what  he  believes 
to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  nation 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  -a-a.s  properly  concerned  with  the 
i-aclal  unrest  which  ei-upted  In  Cliicaiio 
this  month,  and  as  always  In  such  in- 
stances, there  is  much  comment  over  the 
backgi'ound,  the  immediate  cause,  and 
finally  possible  cures  for  the  problem.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  two  editorials,  one 
broadcast  over  WBBM-TV,  Chicago  on 
July  19.  and  the  other  over  WIND,  Chi- 
cago on  July  15  which  I  believe  gives  a 
very  clear  picture,  each  In  Its  own  effec- 
tive fashion,  of  U\c  tlilnking  of  concerned 
citizens  not  only  In  the  Chicago  metix)- 
politan  area,  but  for  that  matter,  across 
the  country. 
The  cditonals  follow: 

Standpoint — Police  at  Work 
( Bro.ulcast  by  Carter  Davidson,  WBBM  I'V. 
Chicago,  July  19.  1966,  6:25  to  6:30  p.m.) 
Seldom,  perhaps  never,  has  a  police  force  of 
a  major  city  been  put  to  the  test  like  Chi- 
cago's wa.s  this  past  week.  And,  It  may  be 
added,  seldom,  perhaps  never,  haa  a  police 
force  acquitted  Itself  so  well. 

The  senseless,  ghastly  massacre  of  eight 
ntirses  last  Thursday  stunned  virtually  the 
whole  community.  Indeed  the  whole  coun- 
try. But  the  police  went  quietly  and  expert- 
ly to  work,  and  within  hours  were  on  the 
heels  of  a  prime  sujpect.  Seventy-two  hours 
after  the  mass  mtirder,  he  wa.s  In  chains. 
Admittedly,  he  brought  about  hi.-,  own  arreet 
by  trying  to  kill  himself,  but  his  capture  was 
a  dead  certainty. 

It  W.XS  not  inovie-style  detective  work,  but 
slow,  arduous  and  painstaking  police  work,  by 
foot  and  in  the  crime  laboratory,  that  assured 
the  capture  of  the  suspect. 

And.  It  all  took  place  while  the  police  force 
was  already  strained  by  the  taxing  effort  of 
combatting  one  of  the  city's  worst  outbreaks 
of  street  rioting,  the  eruption  of  shooting, 
burning  and  looting  on  the  West  Side  of 
Chicago. 
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.Six  policemen.  Including  a  police  captain, 
were  laid  low  with  gunshot  wotuids  in  on* 
night  in  that  fracas,  and  scoree  of  others 
were  bruised  and  cut  by  flying  bottlee  and 
rocks. 

To  so  ably  solve  a  fiendish  mass  mtirder, 
already  dubbed  "the  crime  of  the  century," 
while  .so  beleaguered  by  street  violence,  re- 
flect-s  infinite  credit  upon  the  police  depart- 
ment. It  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  Itself. 
More,  it  has  earned  the  thanks  and  respect 
of   the  entire  community. 

It  h.aa  become  the  fashion  lately,  thanks 
to  the  self-ser\ing  efforts  of  publicity-minded 
civil  rights  agitators,  to  bandy  about  such 
phrases  ;vs  "police  brutality." 

Thi.s  :ind  other  gimmicks,  has  caused  a  dis- 
re.spect  for  the  police  that  h,as  led  directly 
to  the  stoning,  and  even  burning  of  police 
cars,  and  personal,  insulting  attacks  upon 
policemen  themselves. 

It  also  has  led  to  demands  for  a  policing 
of  the  police,  through  a  civilian  review  board. 
At  the  same  time,  high  court  rulings  on  the 
rights  of  criminals  have  tended  to  shackle 
policemen  with  their  own  handcuffs,  as 
far  as  traditional  police  procedures  are  con- 
cerned. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  policemen 
are  notoriously  underpaid  for  the  work  they 
do  and  the  risks  they  take,  and  the  odds  seem 
pretty  highly  stacked  against  the  police  force. 

Chicago's  police  force,  from  Superintend- 
ent Orlando  W.  Wilson  to  the  newest  rookie, 
proved  this  past  week  that  it  doesn't  count 
the  odds.    It  does  Its  Job. 

(Bro.idc.ist  on  WIND  radio.  Chicago,  Friday 
July  15.  16,  1966.  by  Ralph  L.  Atlass,  vice 
president) 

Law  and  Order 
Tliese  remarks  have  to  do  with  law  and 
order,  the  baste  concept  upon  which  our 
life  In  America  was  based  and  can  continue. 
The  cornerstone  of  our  civilization  Is  an 
orderly  procedure  and  the  enforcement  of 
that  order  by  authorized  men  In  uniform. 

No  personal  liberties  or  private  property 
can  exist  If  the  right  to  that  property  Is 
not  protected  by  our  police. 

It  Is  ridiculous  and  frightening  to  con- 
template the  purported  arrangement  for  the 
withdrawal  of  police  from  a  rlot-tom  neigh- 
borhood while  unauthorized  and  private 
citizens  tried  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The  very 
moment  that  occurred  was  an  open  Invita- 
tion for  anarchy  to  take  over. 

Perhaps  there  Is  some  excuse  for  this  al- 
leged indecision,  because  the  police  did  not 
have  sufficient  forces  available  to  them  at 
the  time.  Nevertheless,  such  an  act  Is  an 
out-and-out  breakdown  of  the  very  fiber 
of  our  law  and  order. 

The  man  in  the  police  uniform  mtist  be 
respected  and  he  must  be  able  to  enforce  the 
laws  which  he  has  sworn  to  uphold  if  we 
are  to  have  an  organized  and  orderly  society. 
The  exercise  cJf  that  authority  means  that 
the  police  must  make  arrests  of  Individuals 
and  mobs  who  defy  the  law.  But  law  and 
order  does  not  stop  there.  After  the  ar- 
rests have  been  made,  the  courts  must  en- 
force the  law.  The  courts  cannot  be  per- 
missive with  lawbreakers.  Cicero  once  said, 
"The  safety  of  the  people  shall  be  the  highest 
law."  That  safety  can  only  be  secured  by 
an  orderly  procedure.  The  law  spells  out 
the  regulations;  The  police  enforce  those 
regulations:  the  courts  must  punish  for  In- 
fractions of  those  regulations. 

It  Is  good  for  Chicago  that  the  National 
Guard  has  been  called  out  to  Join  vrtth  the 
police  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order. 
The  Guard  should  be  kept  In  the  troubled 
areas  of  our  city  until  law  and  order  have 
been  restored. 

Street  gangs,  mobs  and  Individual  law- 
breakers must  be  deterred.  They  should  b« 
arrested  when  they  violate  the  law.  And 
the  courts  should  realize  that  they  have  the 
sworn  responsibility  to  properly  pass  sen- 
tence on  those  violators. 
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The  courts  mttst  Uike  that  responsibility 
and  cease  giving  rioters  passes  Just  because 
they  are  In  groat  numbers.  Instead,  the 
courts  should  think  about  the  risks  Incurred 
by  the  police  and  the  National  Guard  in 
dealing  with  those  who  flout  the  law.  The 
courts  should  reflect  on  the  danger  to  lives 
and  the  damage  to  property.  The  courts 
should  remember  that  the  men  who  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  Chicago  Police  and  the  uni- 
form of  the  National  Guard  are  also  citizens 
of  the  United  State's  .  .  .  and  that  they  have 
sworn  an  oath  to  ujihold  law  and  order  and 
to  keep  peace. 

Law  is  a  form  of  order,  and  grxxl  law  must 
necessiu-ily  mean  good  order.  If  good  order 
can  only  be  mainUined  by  curfew,  then  a 
curfew  should  be  established  with  the  proper 
authorities  arresting  everyone  who  is  on  the 
sti-eeus  contrary  to  the  established  regula- 
tioixs. 

The  authority  of  the  government  of  Chi- 
cago must  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  With- 
out that  firm  authority  there  can  be  no 
government.  Without  that  authority  the.-e 
can  onlv  t>e  anarchv. 


The  Wilderness  Is  a  Wilderness:  Or 
To  Save  the  Grand  Canyon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATiyES 
Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  build  dams  on  the  Colorado 
River  at  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble 
Gorge  are  being  vigorously  contested, 
as  my  colleagues  are  weU  aware. 

Basic  to  this  controversy  is  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  have  a  deep 
interest  In  saving  our  last  remaining 
wild  lands  from  impairment  of  the  sort 
entailed  by  these  dams.  The  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964  was  an  expression  of  this 
interest. 

Many  people  who  have  never  seen  any 
part  of  the  Grand  Canyon  have  wTitten 
to  me.  and  to  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  say  that  they  care  about  the 
Grand  Canyon.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  if  we  authorize  dams  in  tlae 
Grand  Canyon,  citizens  everjTvhere  in 
the  United  States  will  be  hurt  by  our 
action. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe  directed  his  satire 

to  this  issue  in  a  recent  column  in  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle.     An   excerpt 

from  this  column  follows: 

I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

June  15,  1966) 

The  Wilderness  Is  a  Wilderness 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

The  news  that  the  Sierra  Club  may  lose 
Its  tax  exempt  status  for  trying  to  save  the 
Grand  Canyon  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  new  conservation  group — The  Consensus 
Conservation  Club. 

"Our  first  goal  Is  to  esUbllsh  our  tax  ex- 
empt status,"  explained  Director  Homer  T. 
Pettlbone.  "through  a  militant  campaign  to 
fill  up  the  Grand  Canyon." 

With  what? 

"Water.-  said  Mr.  Pettlbone.  "The  dams 
presently  proposed  wlU  fill  only  portions  of 
the  canyon  a  mere  300  feet  deep.  stlU  leaving 
tourists  a  gruelling  trek  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  We  contemplate  a  single,  huge  dam 
which   win    au   the   Grand   Canyon   to   the 


brim-  thus  creating  an  easily  accessible  lake 
offering  boating,  deep  sea  fishing  and  un- 
llmued  room  for  underwater  sports. 

■Needless  to  say,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, which  de.irly  loves  to  build  dams,  is  out 
of  Its  mind  with  Joy  at  the  prospect.  And 
once  we  have  our  tax  exempt  status,  we  ex- 
pect limitless  financial  support  from  all  true 
conservationists.  Like  ths  private  power 
companies." 

But  filling  up  the  Grand  Caiivon  will  be 
Just  a  first  step? 

'Oh.  yes."  said  Mi.  Pettlbone.  adjusting  ins 
Homburg.  'Tts  what  we  lovers  of  the  Great 
Outdoors  call  'Creative  Wilderness  Develop- 
ment.' 

■■Now  the  ba-sic  problem  with  the  wilder- 
ness areas  of  America  today  is  that  tliey  are, 
let's  face  it,  a  wilderness.  They've  gone  un- 
changed for  milMons  of  years.  'Yo\i  certainly 
can't  call  that  progress. 

■Fortunately,  however,  there  Is  a  consen- 
sus that  the  wilderness  must  be  conserved. 
Cattlemen,  for  example,  favor  conserving  it 
for  grazing:  mining  men  for  mining:  oil  men 
for  oil  drilling:  advertising  men  for  bill- 
boards: and  so  forth.  We  of  the  Consensus 
Conservation  Club  naturally  favor  conserv- 
ing it  for  all  these  things." 

But  what  about  those  who  love  the  wilder- 
ne.ss  for  it.self  ? 

"That's  us!'*  cried  Mr.  Pettlbone.  placing 
his  hand  over  the  narrow  left  lapel  of  his 
mohair  suit.  "We  all  love  the  wUdemess 
deeply.  But  who  c^m  enjoy  It?  Only  a  few 
hardy  hikers  and  horsemen.  Is  this  fair? 
No.  We  are  thus  fighting  for  freewavs 
through  the  wilderness  with  hotels,  restaur- 
ants and  hot  dog  stands  to  refresh  the  weary 
wilderness  lovers— not  to  mention  housing 
tracts  for  those  who  wish  to  live  In  the 
wilderness." 

But  what  will  happen  to  the  wilderness? 
"Oh.  it  will  always  be  there  Just  like  the 
Grand  Canyon."  said  Mr  Pettlbone.  "Down 
underneath  " 


Grand  Canyon  Debate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    M.\£SArHDSnTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  Interior  Committee  expects 
to  conclude  hearings  on  the  contr  jverslal 
Colorado  River  project,  and  Indications 
are  that  the  bill  will  be  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  House.  This  is,  therefore,  a 
good  time  to  reexamine  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  and  the  effect  It  will  have 
on  the  economy  and  welfare  of  all  Amer- 
icans and  particularly  those  In  the 
Southwestern  United  States. 

Tlie  Arizona  Republic  of  June  25. 
1966,  contained  a  letter  to  the  editor 
which  I  found  particularly  Interesting, 
because  the  writer,  a  native  Arlzonan,  is 
nevertheless  opposed  to  the  Colorado 
River  project,  especially  the  provisions 
for  the  central  Arizona  project.  In  her 
letter  she  foctisi.s  on  the  Important  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
issue,  which  are  often  overlooked  in  the 
furor  over  "saving"  or  "ruining"  the 
canyon.  I  think  the  letter  makes  sev- 
eral sound  points,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 

The  letter  follows:  • 
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Thb  PKOPii   Speak:    Canton   Debate   Rages 
On — Readers  Oppose  Editorial 

Editqb,  The  Arizona  Republic: 

In  commenting  on  your  editorial  "Canyon 
AND  Project"  (June  19),  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  conserva- 
tionist organization,  but  I  have  hiked  down 
the  Grand  Canyon  to  the  Colorado  and  am 
of  the  opinion  that  dams,  access  roads. 
marinas,  etc.,  would  compromise  the  awe- 
some serenity  of  the  car. yon  and  furiher 
alter  the  flow  of  the  river. 

Your  editorial,  as  usual,  eqviates  '.he  bene- 
fits that  the  Central  Arizona  F*roJect  would 
provide  to  a  numerical  minority  with  the 
Interests  of  "Arizona"  in  general,  I  believe 
this  Is  unfounded,  and  have  derived  my  ob- 
servations from  numerous  magazine  arti- 
cles, the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Bustn  Project  before  tlie 
House  Interior  Reclamation  Subcommittee, 
August  1965.  and  a  well-docamentpd  analy- 
sis by  Dean  E.  Mann  entitled  "The  Politics  of 
Water  in  Arizona,  '  University  of  Arizona 
Press.  1963. 

In  your  editorial  you  state,  "CAP  is  of  ut- 
moet  Importance  In  maintaining  the  eco- 
nomic underpinnings  of  Arizona."  Even  If 
economics  must  be  the  measure  of  all  v.dues. 
CAP.  as  now  conceived,  does  not  reaect  a 
proportionate  balance  of  these  values.  Dr. 
Mann  says.  "It  is  clear  that  not  all  of  the 
demands  presently  being  made  on  the  water 
supply  can  long  be  satisfied.  Some  water 
■uses   will   have   to  decline   for   other?.  " 

What  are  the  demands?  Arizona's  p>'">pu- 
latlon  la  somewhat  over  1.300.000.  Of  that. 
8.000  are  farmers,  or.  0  6  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  0.6  uses  95  per  cent  of  the  water 
The  remaining  5  per  cent  is  used  for  do- 
mestic. Industrial,  municipal  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  combined.  Moreover,  the 
farmers  are  responsible  for  the  shortage, 
having  over  a  period  of  many  years  over- 
pumped  the  groundwater  supply,  currently 
at  the  rate  of  2.25  million  acre  feet  anntuilly. 
Dr.  Mann  shows  how  the  economic  inter- 
ests not  only  of  the  farmers,  but  of  the  cat- 
tlemen, lumbermen,  mining,  railroads  and 
utilities  have  determined  the  use  of  water. 
Historically,  the  legislature  has  been  putty 
In  the  hands  of  these  pressure  groups.  For 
this  reason,  no  state  action  has  been  taken 
"to  provide  for  orderly  planning  for  manage- 
ment of  the  water  supply  to  pursue  this 
task."  This  planning  and  machinery  are 
essential  In  view  of  the  "scarcity  of  water  and 
the  changing  economic  situation  in  the 
state."  (You  do  not  quote  the  Sierra  Club 
when  you  say  that  It  "pictures  Arizonana  as 
mean,  soulless,  mercenary  individuals,"  but 
I  am  strre  the  Club  refers  to  the  situation 
described  above  rather  than  to  Individual 
Artzonans.) 

How  does  CAP  fall  to  take  into  account 
the  changing  economic  situation?,,^  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  chart  shows  the  fol- 
lowing contributions  to  Arizona  Income  in 
1963:  manufacturing — 39  per  cent;  agricul- 
ture— 24  per  cent,  mining — 21  per  cent  and 
tourism — 16  per  cent.  In  referring  to  these 
figures.  Floyd  Dominy  says.  "We  would  like 
to  preserve  that  good  balance  by  getting  this 
project  Into  being." 

But  the  economy  Is  not  static.  In  con- 
trast. Dr.  Mann  says  that  agriculture  and 
mining  constituted  "20  per  cent  of  the  total 
Income  of  the  state  in  1953.  But  manu- 
facturing has  recently  overtaken  both  of 
these,  and  agriculture  will  probably  continue 
to  decline  In  relative  importance.  In  the 
long  run.  mining  wUl  probably  also  diminish 
In  Importance  as  the  vital  ore  resources  are 
depleted." 

However,  "tourism  has  shown  decided  In- 
creases In  tlie  last  decade."     Consequently, 
^  I  don't  think  It  c&n  b«  said  that  the  eco- 
nomy   of   Arizona   depends    on    CAP   water 
when  CAP'S  prime  purpose  is  to  hall  out  0.8 


per  cent  of  the  population  and  enable  f.arm- 
related  activities  to  contribute  24  per  cent 
toward  state  Income  (or  le.^  than  20  per 
cent,  depending  on  which  source  you  pre- 
fers, a  percentage,  at  any  rate,  that  la  on 
the  wivne. 

It  is  this  shift  In  emphasis  that  Is  not 
reflected  by  CAP.  Tourism  and  recreational 
needs  are  treated  as  justifications  for  dams 
wnen  indications  are  that  the  Grand  Can- 
yon without  dams  will  better  meet  future 
needs.  It  Is  this  failure  of  CAP,  and  the 
Inexcusable  failure  of  the  subcommittee  to 
he:ir  the  evidence  in  support  of  these  con- 
clusions, that  arouses  justifiably  emotional 
protests  from  conservationists. 

Here  is  a  situation  where  private  utilities 
do  not  want  the  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  extended  to  steam  or  nu- 
clear power  plants  and  wliere  the  B  of  R 
would  find  itself  without  a  job  if  alternative 
methods  of  power  production  and  financinp 
were  assigned  to  others.  This  situation  is 
summarized  by  Secretary  Udall's  statement. 
"Water  salvage  in  the  West  is  tied  historically 
to  hydropower.  Anything  else  would  require 
a  whole  new  type  of  reclamation  prrx;ram." 
In  otlicr  words,  whether  or  not  the  alterna- 
tive; have  merit  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  decision  to  Ignore  thetn. 

A  third  major  defect  of  the  CAP  legisla- 
tion Is  the  fallacious  reasoning  that  hydro- 
electric projects  pay  for  themselves.  This 
theiiiy  is  contested  by  modern  economi.'^t.'?. 
W!  evidenced  by  Stanford  and  Harvard  stu- 
dies (Fortune.  April.  1965).  and.  I  believe,  is 
the  content  of  Dr.  Alan  Carlln's  testimony 
d'uinc;  the  hearings  on  the  Upper  Colorado 
Ri'.  or  Ba^ln  Project  last  month. 

CAP  is  so  obviously  the  product  of  the  era 
in  which  it  was  originally  conceived;  its 
root.s  pn  back  30.  40,  50  years  when  its  means 
and  end  were  Justified.  Now,  it  falls  in  all 
Its  objectives:  It  will  not  provide  enough 
water  to  replace  overdrawal;  It^  economic, 
mechanical,  recreational  and  e.sthetlc  "un- 
derpinnings" do  not  measure  up  to  modern 
st.ind;T(ls      CAP   is   "old   hat." 

Sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  need  to  tame 
flixxling  rivers:  today  the  need  is  to  preserve 
what  wilderness  remains. 

Mrs.  E    B    Bahnett. 


No  One  Has  a  Right  To  Take  the  Law 
Into  His  Own  Hands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  25.  1C66 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent John.son  said  last  week  some  things 
that  preatly  needed  sayins;.  In  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  the  account  of 
his  speech  was  a.s  follows: 

Ji;FKKRSONVTi.LE.  IND..  JuIy  23. — President 
Johnson  w.irned  sternly  today  that  street 
riots  juid  other  disturbances  jeopardize  the 
reforms  souRht  by  civil  rights  leaders. 

The  President  spoke  out  on  street  demon- 
strations at  a  luncheon  for  450  business  and 
labor  leaders  in  IndlanapolLs.     He  warned: 

"Out  country  can  abide  civil  protest. 
It  can  Improve  the  lives  of  those  who  mount 
that  protest.  But  it  cannot  abide  civil 
violence. 

"Riots  In  the  streets  do  not  bring  about 
lasting  reforms.  They  tear  at  the  very 
fabric  of  the  community.  They  seV  neigh- 
bor against  neighbor  and  create  walls  of 
mistrust  and  fear  between  them. 


"They  make  reform  difficult  by  ttirning 
away  the  very  people  who  can  and  must  sup- 
port reform. 

"They  start  ft  chain  reaction  the  conse- 
quences of  which  always  fall  mott  heavily 
on  those  who  begin  them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  attended  serv- 
ices at  tlic  National  City  Christian 
Church,  v.herc  the  President  is  an  honor- 
ary elder.  The  President  was  in  attend- 
ance with  his  daughter.  Luci.  Wc  heard 
an  excellent  sermon  by  Dr.  George  Davi:;. 
touching  sympathetically  on  the  theme 
of  the  President's  remarks  In  Indian- 
apolis. In  the  church  bulletin  for  the 
day.  the  following  comments  by  tliis  able 
pastor  were  included: 
Tk.n-  Thoi-s.\nd  Ti?.ie.s  W.\rTS— One  Ti-.i  .isand 

Ti-MF-S     Chicago — Tiie     Im.^cin.wions     of 

Eap.i.y  Morning 

What  Is  Watts  multiplied  by  teu  thousand. 
and  Chicago  by  one  thousand,  all  In  one 
night?  It  w;is  not  a  nightmare,  not  even  a 
dreiun.  I  was  wide  awake  at  the  time,  at  least 
as  wide  awake  as  a  m.sji  could  be  at  3:30  a.m. 
I  usually  awaken  early,  and  am  generally  an 
early  riser.  On  that  particular  morning,  the 
moment  I  c.anie  to  consciousness,  Watts  and 
Chicago  were  In  the  focus  of  my  cor.sciou.i;- 
ness.  and  so  they  must  have  been  there  in  the 
unconscious  in  a  marked  way  during  the 
sleeping  hours.  But  there  seemed  to  be  a 
countless  niunber  of  Watts,  and  a  countless 
number  of  the  City  on  Lake  Micliigan.  I 
think  In  my  sleep  I  had  been  asking.  "What 
if  ten  thousand  areas  in  our  nation's  citie.<;, 
and  a  thousand  cities  large  and  small  were  all 
in  turmoil  at  once.  In  a  single  night,  for  sev- 
eral days  on  end  perhaps,  requiring  large 
forces  of  policemen,  large  groups  of  soldiers, 
every  National  Guard  in  every  state,  at  one 
and  the  same  time?" 

Of  course  even  as  I  write  now.  there  is 
news  of  last  night  in  Cleveland,  and  New 
York,  Jacksonville,  South  Bend,  in  turmoil. 
And  the  question,  my  friends,  "Just  wliere 
next?"  Riot,  pillage,  burnings,  looting, 
plundering,  killings,  all  in  the  night's  rou- 
tine, here  and  there.  And  ad<Ied  to  all  this, 
law  and  order,  and  men  who  are  assigned 
to  preserve  our  society  against  anarchy,  un- 
dermined by  the  eroding  of  respect  for  the 
police,  laughed  at.  held  up  to  ridicule.  The 
places  multiply  two  by  two,  three  by  three. 
But  what  if  the  nuniber  of  places  went  up. 
until  policemen,  and  national  guardsmen 
were  not  sufficient  to  quell  them?  And  what 
if  the  policeman  and  guardsmen  being  suffi- 
cient numerically,  had  lost  finally  and  com- 
pletely the  morale  required  for  the  doing  of 
their  Jobs  because  our  society  had  finally  and 
completely  thrown  regard  for  them  to  the 
"four  winds"? 

The  W.a&liington  Post  this,  morning,  as  I 
write,  states  in  front  page  headline.  "Cleve- 
land Rioters  Defy  Guard  Patrols"  But  that 
sort  of  thine;  had  occurred  with  Increasing 
frequency.  Mr.  Josejili  Alsop  this  morning 
in  his  pciitcrlal  pages  comment,  "Since  tlie 
CivU  War"  writes  about,  "The  American  at- 
mosphere this  sunmicr  is  heavy  with  warn- 
ings of  an  oncoming  nat;onal  crisis"  Then 
he  goes  on  with  the  usual  admonition  to  all 
sides,  but  with  the  usual  heavily  aimed  crit- 
icism of  the  police  with  tiie  late  Chief  Wil- 
liam Parker  of  Los  Angeles  as  a  central  tar- 
get. I  am  increasingly  stirprised  that  the 
police  in  any  city  arc  able  to  work  at  all,  to 
maintain  any  order  at  all.  If  we  .-u-e  to 
speak  of  our  war  victims,  and  the  victims  of 
our  highly  pressurized  society  as  having  been 
"killed"  by  that  society,  because  their  hearts 
could  no  longer  stand  up  under  the  pressures 
(and  I  think  we  may  quite  honestly  say 
that  of  majiy  men  in  the  business  world,  in 
government,  and  of  Just  ordinary  citizens) 
then  we  may  honestly  say  that  men  like 
Chief  Parker  were  driven  to  their  deaths,  as 
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their  hearts  gave  in  and  under  the  pressures 
of  a  society  which  no  longer  supported  them, 
let  alone  appreciated  them,  indeed  a  society 
which  seemed  to  Increasingly  prefer  dls- 
onler,  violence,  anarchy,  a  society  gradually 
surrendering  to  what  Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger  in 
another  connection  years  ago  first  called, 
"the  death  wish  of  man." 

In  a  paper  written  on  the  title,  "The  Death 
Wish  of  Western  Man,"  (based  on  lecture 
given  at  Stanford  University  this  jxast  Feb- 
ruary) I  dealt  at  length  with  that  "death 
wish."  The  paper  reflected  Impressions 
gathered  years  ago  from  Dr.  Menninger's 
book,  'Man  Against  Himself."  Our  society 
reflects  that  death  wish,  among  other  ways, 
in  oiu-  conscious  or  uncon.«cious  attack  on 
the  .agencies  and  persons  assigned  the  task 
of  "preserving  our  society"  in  times  of  emer- 
gency and  extreme  peril,  as  well  as  their  task 
of  routine  day  by  day  watchful  care  over 
the  "morally  and  criminally  sick"  In  our 
society,  and  who  day  by  day  keep  the  ordinary 
channels  of  that  society  flowing,  In  such  sim- 
ple things  as  traffic. 

We  have  behaved  with  very  little  Intelli- 
gence,   in    our    quest    to   bring   Justice    and 
equality  to  all  citizens,  tlirough  civil  rights, 
and  in  other  areas,  and  in  seeking  to  bring 
fuller  Justice  even   to  o\\i  criminal  popiila- 
tion  by  protecting  their  rights  too,  by  vmder- 
mining  our  law  enforcement  agencies  In  the 
prcx'esij.     And  that  Is  exactly  what  we  have 
been  doing.     One  could  go  on  at  length  to 
illustrate  from  the  writing  of  all  too  many, 
such   as  Mr.   Nicholas  von   Hoffman    (Wash- 
ington   Post   Staff   Writer),    as   for   example 
in  his  front  page  article  of  Tuesdav,  July  19, 
"Negroes   Convinced  That  Watts  Paces  New 
Showdown    With    the    Los    Angeles    Police." 
Throughout    the   article   he   tindermines,   as 
do  m.Tny  of  his  contemporaries  the  influence 
of  the  law  enforcement  agencies.     Whatever 
his  re.al  point  may  have  been  (which  he  sug- 
gests  was   to   point   up  the  dreadful   condi- 
tion in  Watts),  what  he  really  achieved  was 
to   "pull   another  rug  out  from   under"   the 
men  who  alone  can  give  any  security,  any- 
where, when  "all  hell  breaks  out."    .'\nd  when 
those   men   can't  do  it.   next  it   will   be   the 
National  Guard,  as  in  Chicago,  and  Cleveland, 
and   perhaps  Jacksonville,   by  the  time  this 
article  Is  printed.     And  If  we  some  dav  find 
ourselves  Involved  in  "Ten  TTiousand  Times 
Watts,"  and  "One  Tliousand  "Hmes  Chicago." 
and   not  enough  policemen  and   guardsmen 
here  at  home,  perhaps  we  could  bring  some 
of  our  men  home  from  Vietnam  to  do  the 
Job.     That   would   at  the   s.ame   time   please 
the  "peace  heat-niks,"  the  "ivory  tower  stu- 
dents and  professors,"  "the  sophomore  doves" 
in  otir  Senate  who  would  rather  debate  than 
to  open  their  eyes  in  the  twentieth  century. 
That  would  please  all  those  who  perpetually 
have   the  United   States  cast  In  the  role  of 
the  "bad  guys."    For  too  much  of  press,  radio, 
and  television  have  a.=slsted  in  creating  that 
"bad  guy  picture."     Some  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders have   been   some  of   the  newspapers 
and    TV    and   Radio   Systems   who   boast    of 
their  greatnefs  and  size,  and  who  claim  they 
are   '  li.stened    to    and   he:u-d  and   read   most 
widely." 

For  a  good  many  months  I  have  written 
and  spoken,  suggesting  "we  might  reach  the 
point  of  no  return,"  In  our  marching,  demon- 
strating, lawlessness.  And  I  have  "taken  a 
beating"  over  that.  But  nothing  in  yester- 
day's or  today's  newspapers  offer  evidence 
that  my  view  was  incorrect. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  terrible  problems  we 
have  to  solve  in  this  Nation.  But  I  am  grow- 
ing weary  of  the  constant,  relentless  attack 
upon  the  very  centers  of  our  society  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  deserved,  and  it  will 
only  eventuate  in  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  foundations.  I  am  not  unconscious  of 
the  vast  problems. 

I  dread  the  thought  of  children  sleeping  in 
rat  Infested  buildings  In  Washington.  D.C.. 
M  they  do.  with  "rats  nibbling  at  their  toes" 


(as  they  do),  and  In  many  cities  across  this 
Nation.  I  remember  standing  on  the  corner 
at  Thomas  Circle,  my  first  long,  hot  Summer 
here,  five  years  ago,  late  at  night,  looking 
around  (when  Thomas  Circle  stlU  had  the 
slum  look).  And  I  remember  standing  on 
that  same  corner,  my  first  Winter  here,  in 
the  snow  at  night,  looking  around.  I  think  I 
h.ave  never  seen  "such  a  God  forsaken  look- 
ing place,"  and  beneath  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  the  magnificent  Church  edifice  in 
which  we  worship  and  work  here.  And  then 
the  Circle  began  to  change.  I  remember 
when  the  first  old  buildings  began  to  go 
down,  watching  the  rats  scurry  at  night. 
Twice  I  myself  called  the  exterminaUirs. 

On  ihe  other  hand,  every  dwelling  torn 
down  puts  people  in  the  street..  And  so 
housing  remains  a  serious  problem  in  big 
cities.  I  .am  not  unmindful  of  the  grave 
problems.  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do 
if  my  family  were  caught  in  some  of  the  traps 
known  to  some  people.  But  I  will  not  for 
one  moment  given  encouragement  by  direc- 
tion or  indirection,  by  silence  or  by  spoken 
word  to  "revolt"  and  "riot,"  and  "anarchy"  as 
the  answers.  And  I  will  not  for  one  moment 
go  along  with  civil  disobedience,  and  rebel- 
lion as  the  answer! 

Vast  progress  has  been  made,  was  being 
made.  It  just  could  not  all  be  done  over- 
night, or  even  all  in  our  lifetime.  But  it  will 
never  \ye  doii»,  m  an  atmosphere  of  anarchy, 
and  violence,  nnd  it  will  never  be  done  if  w'e 
follow  the  ways  of  the  Stokely  Carmichaels, 
the  Dick  Grcgor.vs,  the  Adam  Clayton  Powells! 
and  the  others  of  that  frame  of  mind.  It 
will  never  be  done  If  we  .succeed  in  tearing 
apart  the  fabric  of  law  enforcement,  if  we 
succeed  in  achieving  anarchy.  For  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  to  deny  that  a  part  of  the 
Chicago  riots  was  planned,  is  to  denv  the 
facts. 

The  very  man  who  h.as  been  in  Chicago, 
Kans.xs  City,  and  other  large  centers  to  teach 
the  ".art  of  resistance,  riot,  violence."  came 
to  Washington  some  months  ago.  brought 
here  by  some  of  the  Civil  Rights  leaders. 
For  some  "unknown"  reason,  it  was  decided 
for  the  "time  being,"  not  to  Invite  that 
man  to  "organize  Washington."  at  least  not 
openly.  I  sat  in  a  meeting  In  our  own  Scott 
Hall  .some  months  ago,  and  heard  one  of  the 
Assistant  Ministers  of  one  of  Washington's 
large  "white  Churches"  admonish  his  lis- 
teners that  "all  of  us  must  cooperate  with 
the  revolutionaries,"  Including  that  man  I 
have  mentioned  above,  if  he  came  here  "to 
organize."  And  not  a  single  Minister  in  that 
listening  audience  raised  a  finger  to  object 
I  regret  to  say,  I  did  not  either.  I  think  I 
was  growing  weary  at  that  time  of  being  "the 
lone  voice"  to  raise  a  word  of  eaution. 

The  Chicago  situation  is  serious,  as  Is 
Cleveland,  Boston.  Los  Angeles,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  But  the  answer  Is  not  with  the  "revolu- 
tionaries." And  It  never  will  be.  To  show 
you  how  cynical  our  society  has  become,  no 
Administration  has  done  more  for  the  Negro 
than  h.as  the  present  Administration.  No 
man  has  done  more  than  President  Johnson 
(and  at  the  n.=k  of  political  criticisms,  and 
far  worse  than  critici.=  m.'=  > .  Indeed  Pre<;ident 
John.son  while  he  w.as  Senate  leader  guided 
through  Congress  the  first  Civil  Rights  Bill 
in  seventy  years,  and  as  a  'Southern  Sena- 
tor." Laws  are  on  the  books  (and  I  must  in 
all  candor  say.  some  of  those  laws  going  to 
greater  lengths  than  a  good  manv  serious 
people  in  our  Nation  think  they  should  have 
gone)  which  hold  answers  to  solving  many 
problems.  But  the  revolutionaries  would  not 
allow  the  nation  "time  to  catch  breath," 
time  "to  absorb."  The  revolutionaries  kept 
pressing,  marching,  shouting,  demanding. 
And  to  show  you  how  cynical  some  of  them 
have  become,  one  need  only  listen  to  the  vio- 
lent words  of  men  like  Stokley  Carmichael 
against  the  President;  Mr.  Carmichaels 
planned  demonstration  on  August  6th.  near 
the  Catholic   Shrine.     I   hope   Mr.   Hays  of 


Ohio  Ls  .able  to  get  his  Bill  through  Congre.ss 
immediately  to  call  a  halt  to  such  cynical, 
ridiculous,  crude,  sickening  behaviour.  And 
I  hope  the  Nation  becomes  so  sick  of  all  of 
this,  we  will  wake  up  to  the  "facts  of  life." 
When  men  advocate  "civil  disobedience," 
out  of  the  context  of  our  kind  of  society, 
who  declare  that  "the  answer  to  black  power  " 
is  the  more  radical  revolutionary  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  they  are  not  being  true  to  Je?us, 
to  man's  future.  They  have  misinterpreted 
what  the  "revolutionary  spirit  of  Jesus  was  ' 
His  spirit  would  not  be  at  home,  in  some  of 
what  we  have  d;ued  to  relate  His  spirit  to 
today.  When  a  woman,  a  national  religious 
leader  declares  that  "Jesus  w.as  a  tough  guy.  ' 
and  thereby  leaves  an  impression  that  Jesus 
was  some  "kind  of  Marlon  Brando,  James 
Bond,  or  dark  street  hoodlum"  she  has  m.a- 
ligned  the  life  of  Jesus.  And  it  is  time  for 
the  Church  to  think  straight,  and  for  some 
of  us  to  stop  swallowing  aU  of  "this  stuff  we 
read  and  hear."  You  know  of  course,  if  you 
listen  to  me  with  any  regularity,  that  I  know 
you  have  the  privilege  to  reject  "mv  stuff" 
too.  But  I  have  the  right  to  "be  a  "part  of 
the  dialogue." 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  no  one  has  a 
right  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
What  is  bad  for  the  Ku  Klux  KJan  to  do 
i.%^ad  for  "black  power"  advocates  to  do. 
A  militant  black  racist  sat  in  my  office 
.'several  weeks  ago  and  stated  that  if  he 
and  his  followers  did  not  get  their  way. 
law  or  no  law.  they  could  with  a  handful 
of  people  pitch  the  big  cities  into  com- 
plete darkness  by  cutting  off  the  efectric 
power  and  then  light  the  skies  with  burn- 
ing buildings.  He  insisted  that  ever>'-;- 
thinp  they  ask  m  new  laws  should  be 
enacted  or  America  would  take  the  conse- 
quences. That  was  not  a  very  persuasive 
argument  to  me.  In  today's  mall,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  sermon  from  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Jame^,  pastor  of  the  Riverside 
Chris'ian  Church  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.. 
where  I  serve  as  an  elder.  Tills  devout 
Christian  and  dedicated  American  said 
in  his  sermon  of  July  17: 

■Whln-   Othfr  Methods  Fail.  Kn.L 

SOMBODY" 

Scripture:    Act    12:1-19. 

Herod  Agrlppa  I,  was  the  grandson  of 
Herod  tlie  Great.  He  was  nephew  of  Herod 
Antip.as.  ruler  of  Galilee  and  Perea.  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  was  trained  In  Rome  and  was 
included  in  the  influential  circles  of  the 
Empire.  His  son.  Agrippa  II.  was  the  one 
whom  Paul  appe,u-ied  before  in  his  plea  for 
the  Christian  faith. 

Herod  Agrippa  I,  belonged  to  that  school 
oJ  thought  which  held  that  you  can  stop 
a  cause  by  killing  a  few  people.  The  book 
of  Acts  of  Apostles  records  that  he  laid 
violent  hands  upon  the  church  and  killed 
James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword 
This  action  seeming  to  please  the  popula- 
tion. Herod  had  Peter  arrested  and  thrown 
In  Jail.  When  Peter  escaped  and  there  was 
no  otlier  satisfactory  way  of  placing  the 
blame,  he  had  the  guards  killed.  In  other 
words  Herod  oi)crated  on  the  principle  th.U 
when  other  things  f.ail.  kill  somebody!  Never 
mind  who,  just  kill  someone!  It  doeu  not 
mitter  whether  or  not  de.Tth  is  deserved  or 
the  intlividuals  are  quilty.  Just  kill  Fome- 
body  tor  the  sake  oif  the  activity 

Tlie  very  though:  of  such  an  idea  is  re- 
voltini;  to  us.  It  repels  us  because  we  have 
learned  through  the  long  avenues  of  history 
that  one  cannot  stop  truth  simply  by  mur- 
dering its  children  The  time  for  the  spread 
of  Christian  faith  had  arrived  on  the  sta^e 
of  hi.story.  Poly1.1i«lsm  and  superstitions 
had  served  their  d.iy.  Never  again  In  the 
civilized  world  could  they  have  the  glory 
by  which  they  controlled  men's  minds  and 
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bodies.  The  clanging  of  the  hammer  en 
the  nails  which  spiked  the  hands  and  feet 
of  Christ  to  the  cross  was  the  tolling  of  the 
bells  for  the  funeral  of  the  Empires  pag- 
anism. Kill  all  the  Christians  and  still  the 
old  religions  were  dead.  Herod  could  not 
stop  that  movement  by  killing  James  ncr 
arresting  Peter.  The  Christian  faith  was 
the  Idea  whose  time  had  comt ' 

When  Herod  tried  imprisonment  of  those 
who  believed  and  prohibited  their  preaching. 
he  thought  likely  this  would  stop  them. 
When  his  commands  and  threats  failed,  he 
killed  aomebody.  The  method  repels  us 
because  we  have  been  trained  to  respect 
human  life.  We  have  been  conditioned  to 
the  Idea  that  human  beings.  Ju&t  bec.uise 
of  their  nattires.  deserve  better  trc.ttment 
We  are  committed  to  the  proposition  tli.u 
the  death  penalty  is  reserved  only  for  those' 
who  have  stood  trial  for  their  deeds  and 
been  found  quilty. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  like  to  view  "Gun- 
smoke"  as  a  television  program  is  that  it 
has  historical  significance  as  we  watch  the 
conflict  between  the  representatives  of  law 
and  order  on  one  hand  and  the  gunslmsers 
and  criminals  on  the  other.  It  is  the  battle 
between  law  and  order  and  those  who  take 
the  law  Into  their  own  hands  by  mob  vio- 
lence, lynchlngs.  shootings,  arson,  and  other 
violent  methods.  In  the  old  West,  the  due 
process  of  law  won  out  and  our  nation  came 
Into  being.  However,  each  generation  must 
fight  this  battle  and  the  outcome  decides 
what  the  next  era  will  be  like. 

Today  we  are  In  the  battle  of  the  same 
na.ture  as  that  which  Is  represented  by  the 
U.S.  Marshal  of  the  old  West.  Our  weapons 
may  not  be  the  fast  draw  with  a  pistol,  but 
the  battle  goes  on  all  around  us.  Whenever. 
ioT  any  reason,  we  decide  to  disregard  the 
laws  of  our  land,  we  choose  our  side  In  the 
battle.  Whether  the  law  be  a  simple  regula- 
tion of  safety,  such  as  a  stop  sign  at  a  busy 
intersection,  or  the  more  complicated  regu- 
lations, they  are  sill  the  symbols  of  our  civili- 
zation which  depends  upon  our  respect  and 
obedience  for  our  survival. 

Retired  Justice  of  The  Supreme  Court 
Charles  E.  Whlttaker.  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  in  April  196€, 
said,  "We  mtist  return  to  Law — or  face 
Anarchy."  Said  Justice  Whlttaker.  "Some 
would-be  leaders  have  been  voicing  slogans 
and  cliches  which  In  instances,  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  logical,  and  some  even  religious. 
but  which.  In  truth,  are  neither.  Instead 
they  are  dangerously  deceptive  and  destruc- 
Uve." 

Judge  Whittaker  then  enumerates  five  of 
the  alofiians  which  are  being  passed  around 
these  days:  "Government  owes  every  citizen 
a  living,"  "human  rights,  not  property 
rights."  "production  Is  for  use.  not  profits." 
"obey  the  good  laws,  but  not  the  bad  ones." 
and  "action  now,  not  the  delays  of  the  law." 
To  each  of  these  slogans.  Mr.  Whlttaker  gives 
Bonoe  thoughtful  answers.  I  am  concerned 
here  with  the  two  which  refer  to  our  atti- 
tudes and  respect  for  law  and  order  in  our 
land. 

"Is  not  each  of  these  cliches  a  call  for 
anarchy?"  asks  Judge  Whittaker.  "Ekses  not 
the  fourth  Invite  men  to  violate  the  laws  they 
do  not  like?  And  does  not  the  fifth  invite 
men  to  spurn  the  courts  and  all  constituted 
authority  and  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  bands." 

"If  we  allow  men  to  disobey  with  impunity 
the  laws  they  do  not  like,  or  to  spurn  the 
courts  in  all  constituted  authority  by  taking 
the  law.  or  what  they  think  ought  to  be  the 
law.  Into  their  own  hands,  will  we  not  be 
Inviting  anarchy  and  chaos?" 

"The  philosophy  of  'obeying  only  the  laws 
you  like.'  and  of  attempting  to  rule  by  force. 
has  given  rise  to  mobs  and  mob  actions  that 
have  proven,  sm  certainly  eis  we  should  have 
expected,  to  be  tailor-made  for  Infiltration. 
take-over  and  use  by  rabble-rousers  and  radi- 
cals who  are  avowedly  bent  on  the  break- 


down of  law.  order  and  morality  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  hence  on  its  destruction.  And  we 
now  see  that  virtually  all  of  such  'demon- 
strations' are  being  Infiltrated  by  rabble- 
rousers  and  radicals  and,  not  infrequently, 
break  into  of)en  violence." 

Mr.  Justice  Whlttaker  continues  with  11- 
I'.Kstratlons  of  violent  action  which  has  spread 
across  our  country  until  today  it  has  reached 
the  crisis-point,  and  concluded  his  remarks 
with  an  appeal  for  "a  return  to  simple  hon- 
esty, responsibility  anil  forthrightness  in  our 
public  speakings  and  writings,  that  they  may 
honestly  inform  and  not  misinform  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  a  return  to  an  orderly  society  by 
requiring  respect  for  and  obedience  to  our 
l.iws  by  the  prompt,  impartial,  even-handed. 
certain  and  substantiiU^punishment  of  all 
persons  whose  willful  conduct  violates  the.se 
I.iw.s.  and  that  we  do  so  promptly,  and  I 
would  hope,  before  mass  crime  gets,  as  it  sure- 
ly can.  sij  f.ir  out  of  hand  as  to  be  beyond  the 
curbing  capacities  of  our  peuce-keeping 
agencies  and  authorities." 

So  much  for  the  problem  before  us  today. 
As  much  a^  the  violence  represented  by  the 
philosophy  of  Herod  repels  us  logically,  too 
many  pcrs  >n.s  subscribe  to  it  by  their  actions. 
Whenever  we  become  exa.^perated  and  con- 
fused and  give  way  to  angry  actions  we  em- 
brace Herocis  way  of  life.  In  an^cr  we  strike 
somebody.  We  may  not  Intend  to  kill,  but 
many  a  murder  has  been  the  result  of  an 
angry  brawl.  Whenever  we  throw  a  rixk,  hit 
someone  with  a  club  or  fist,  we  niu.^t  '.je  pre- 
pared for  murder  as  the  end  result 

On  the  other  hand,  mary  persons  who 
would  not  dare  strike  sc>meone  nor  do  vio- 
lent physical  harm  frequently  become  frus- 
trated in  an  argument.  Not  bein?  able  to 
win  through  logical  rea.sonlng.  they  give  way 
to  ment.:i!  violence  by  calling  the  opponent 
bad  names.  Opprobrious  l.;be!.=;  arc  given  to 
the  person  with  whom  we  disagree.  Instead 
of  facing  the  Usue  and  keeping  It  on  a 
rational  basis,  we  destroy  character  by  attack- 
ing the  per---onality,  belittling  the  motives 
and  destroyint?  Integrity  of  character. 
Whenever,  our  dislikes  cau.se  us  to  use  hate- 
ful words  and  name-calling,  we  Join  up  with 
the  Herod  mob. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  the  basis  for  much 
of  the  world's  warfiu-e  of  past  and  present. 
Not  being  able  to  work  out  peaceful  arrange- 
ments at  the  conference  table  nor  competing 
econ'.imically  by  fair  methixis.  reason  and 
good  faith  disappear  and  the  armaments 
begin  rolling. 

However,  some  per.'^ons  become  so  ob- 
sessed with  hatred  that  they  become  the 
willing  pa'viis  of  Interest  groups  which  see 
to  it  that  such  dislike  is  u.sed  to  good  ad- 
vanage.  Some  persons  in  the  midst  of 
pressures  laid  up<:in  them  by  intere.'^t^d  orga- 
nizations Ijecome  an  Oswald,  pick  up  a  rifle 
and  slay  their  Kennedys.  No  nuitter  how  we 
go  about  the  matter:  by  mob  demonstration, 
Irr.itional  hatretl  and  riame-calllrg  or  by  use 
of  the  rifie  and  sh.ot-?un.  we  become  hench- 
men of  Herod  whenever  we  do  so.  In  con- 
tr;vst,  we  hear  the  words  r.f  Puul,  the  Apostle, 
"Let  every  .5oul  bo  .siii).;(^ct  unto  the  higher 
powers.  For  there  i.s  no  power  but  of  God: 
the  po-.vers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God." 
As  one  mu;os  upon  the  13th  chapter  of 
Romans,  there  emerges  from  Paul's  words 
the  ciersr-cut  thought  and  instruction  that 
our  behaviour  toward  men  in  genera!  should 
be  regulated  by  love.  Whenever  we  become 
more  concerned  alx)ut  metiiodology  or  prin- 
ciples that  we  behave  toward  individuals 
through  hatred  and  violence,  we  ce.xse  to  have 
the  Christ-like  spirit  and  give  way  to  the 
methods  of  Herod 

May  I  appeal  to  you  today  not  to  be  like 
Henxi.  Do  not  allow  wrath  to  find  harbour 
in  your  life.  Do  not  give  way  to  violence. 
Do  not  participate  in  destructive  activities. 
R.ithcr.  as  those  who  have  been  redeemed  by 
Chn.st.  let  us  live  worthy  lives  deserving  of 
the  great  price  wiilch  was  paid  upon  the  cross 
for   our   s.ilvation.     Tlicre    are    three    things 


which  I  would  suggest  that  we  do  and  do 
with  all  earnestness  and  promptness. 

First,  let  me  suggest  that  we  respect  our 
nation.  This  is  a  good  time  for  every  Chris- 
tion  to  give  thanks  for  the  blessings  we 
receive  simply  because  we  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  siiould  be 
proud  of  the  heritage  received  from  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  sacrifices  of  those 
who  made  religious  freedom  possible,  of  the 
hard-working,  liberty-loving  pioneers  who 
developed  our  natural  resources,  and  the 
system  of  economics  which  has  made  pos- 
sible the  inventions  and  industrial  develop- 
ment which  are  a  part  of  today's  America.  We 
should  be  proud  of  tlie  abolition  of  slavery, 
of  opportunity  for  self-advancement,  of  our 
school  systems  and  our  patriots  who  bravely 
fight  throughout  the  world  to  maintiun  free- 
dom for  ourselves  and  other  smaller  nations. 
This  is  a  good  day  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
as  proud  citizens  and  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  glad  to  be  a  part  of  this  nation 
"under  God"  with  tlie  fervent  prayer  that  it 
shall  never  perish  from  the  earth. 

I  would  suggest  furtJier,  that  we  obey  the 
laws  of  our  cities,  states  and  nation.  Ail  the 
laws  are  a  part  of  the  complex  system  of 
government  which  Is  summed  up  In  one 
glorious  word,  "America."  No  one  can  Ignore 
any  law  nor  deliberately  violate  It  witliout 
doing  Injury  to  the  entire  land.  Tliere  are 
no  bad  laws.  Some  laws  may  not  be  as 
desirable  as  others.  Some  laws  may  have 
passed  beyond  their  usefulness.  Changing 
times  may  have  made  some  laws  no  longer 
necessary.  However,  a  law  must  not  be  ig- 
nored. If  the  law  is  no  longer  necessary,  we 
must  work  diligently  to  have  it  rescinded, 
but  no  one  has  the  right  to  decide  which 
laws  he  Is  to  obey  and  which  he  may  dis- 
obey. 

Another  and  final  suggestion  I  wotild  make 
In  all  humility  and  seriousness  Is  that  we 
practice  the  law  of  love  and  thus  fulfill  the 
whole  law.  If  we  say  hateful  things  about 
the  citizens  of  our  ruition,  be  tlicy  in  ca- 
pacities of  Industry,  labor,  government,  or 
whatever,  we  add  to  the  contempt  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Being  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.A. 
Is  a  very  personal  matter.  We  vote  as  an 
American  citizen  at  the  local  jxjlls.  It  Is  a 
face-to-face  encoiuiter  with  yotu-  neighbor 
and  your  peers.  Your  attitude  toward  them 
is  a  reflection  of  your  patricrtism.  'i'otir  ac- 
tions toward  government  employees  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  your  love  of  country.  Hate 
them,  renounce  them,  and  you  are  to  that 
ext.ent  renouncing  the  nation. 

AH  of  this  Is  much  more  than  patriotism. 
It  is  the  Christian  faith  In  action.  The 
apostles  and  mart\Ts  witnessed  for  the  faith 
In  the  economic  and  political  areas  of  their 
time  as  much  as  they  did  in  homes.  They 
carried  their  love  and  respect  for  ordained 
authority  Into  the  market-place,  tlie  politi- 
cal relationships  as  well  as  in  chvu'ch.  The 
motivation  for  It  all  was  expressed  In  the 
commandments  of  loving  God  and  loving 
neighbor.  When  love  Is  the  motive  of  life, 
there  will  be  no  need  to  kill  someone.  For 
It  is  the  natiire  of  Chri.';tlan  love  tliat  it  nevw 
fails.  Love  endures.  If  we  give  ourselves  to 
this  principle  of  life,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  us  to  become  a  member  of  Herod's  so- 
ciety. 


A  Permanent  U.N.  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  House  con- 
current   resolution    to    urge    that    the 
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United  Nations  develop  peiinanent  or- 
gamzalion  and  procedures  to  enable  It 
promptly  to  employ  suitable  U.N.  forces 
for  observation  and  patrol  purposes  In 
situations  that  threaten  international 
peace  and  security. 

This  resolution  does  not  ask  for  a  huge 
standing  U.N.  army,  but  only  calls  upon 
the  U.N.  to  adopt  methods  which  -will 
expedite  peacekeeping  operations  in  fu- 
tm-e  situations  similar  to  the  Suez  and 
Congo  crises.  This  resolution  is  not  to 
be  seen  as  an  attack  upon  the  U.N.  or  a 
call  for  a  radical  new  development  that 
might  alienate  many  UH.  members,  but 
only  as  a  helpful  suggestion  from  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  the  U.N.  has  made 
a  great  conti'ibution  toward  world  peace 
and  should  prepare  Itself  for  even 
greater  participation  In  the  future. 

A  sur\'ey  of  past  UJJ.  actions  shows 
the  need  for  some  kind  of  permanent 
peacekeeping  organization,  Instead  of  re- 
lying upon  the  present  ad  hoc  method 
of  starting  from  scratch  on  each  crisis. 
In  January  1948,  the  Security  Council 
establi-shed  a  U.N.  Commission  on  India 
and  Pakistan  to  try  to  secure  a  cease- 
fire and  plebiscite.  But,  due  to  delays 
in  organizing  a  group,  the  Commission 
did  not  reach  the  area  until  the  middle 
of  1948.  However,  once  in  action,  it  took 
a  leading  part  In  negotiating  a  cease- 
fire and  a  truce  line. 

THE    SUEZ    CASE 

Organizational  delays  were  also  evi- 
dent after  Israeli  and  Egyptian  troops 
clashed  on  October  29,  1950.  A  General 
Assembly  resolution  on  November  4  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  U.N.  Emer- 
gency Force.  By  November  7,  the  Sec- 
retary General  had  received  offers  of 
troops  from  24  countries.  A  few  U.N. 
officers  reached  Egypt  on  November  12, 
with  the  first  tioop  units  arriving  3  days 
later.  The  U.N.  contributed  a  great  deal 
in  relaxing  tensions  in  the  Middle  East 
but,  according  to  Peter  Calvocoressi.  In 
his  book  '"World  Order  and  New  States." 
done  for  the  London  Institute  of  Stra- 
tegic Studies: 

The  main  lesson  was  that  If  the  member* 
of  the  U.N.  wanted  such  operations  to  b« 
undertaken,  they  should  equip  the  organi- 
zation with  regular  machinery  before  the 
next  emergency  occurred. 

THE    CONGO    OPERATION 

Tlie  U.N.  was  able  to  react  somewhat 
more  quickly  in  response  to  the  Congo 
situation,  but  delay  was  stUl  evident 
The  Security  Council  decided  to  inter- 
vene in  the  early  hours  of  July  14,  1960. 
On  the  18th,  600  U.N.  troops  reached  the 
Congo.  Within  4  days  of  Uie  Security 
Coimcil  resolution,  4.000  troops  had  been 
pledged,  3,500  had  arrived.  The  figure 
rose  to  8.000  on  the  26th,  11.000  on  the 
30th,  and  later  reached  20,000  from  14 
countries.  U.N.  action  in  the  Congo  suc- 
ceeded in  prcvcnling  the  intiiision  of  the 
major  ixiwci-s  into  the  heart  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Calvocoressi  states: 

Tlie  U.N.  succeeded  further,  to  an  astound- 
ing degree  In  the  circumstances,  in  keeping 
the  Congolese  economy  going,  providing  ele- 
mentary services,  alleviating  disease,  pre- 
venting famine,  and  protecting  life.  .  .  . 
On  the  first  anniversary  of  Oongoleje  inde- 
pendence, chaos  had  been  contained,  outside 
powers  had  drawn  away  and  a  parliament 


representing    virutally    the    whole    terrltorv 
was  about  to  meet  li  Lovanlum. 

The  Congo  could  have  become  an  in- 
ternational battlefield  if  no  U.N.  force 
had  been  Interposed. 

But  even  with  this  history  of  successful 
inten'cntion,  if  another  emergency  were 
to  arise  tomorrow,  the  Secretary  General 
would  not  know  whether  or  not  he  could 
assemble  a  force,  nor  how  long  he  could 
keep  it  in  the  field.  Mr.  Calvocoressi  be- 
lieves, this  Is  the  cardinal  fault  and  until 
It  is  remedied  peace  will  be  ruled  by 
coincidence. 

ALTERNATIVES    AVAILABLE 

Given  this  state  of  affairs,  what  can 
be  done  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
U.N.  to  react  promptly  if  called  upon  by 
the  nations  of  the  world?  There  is  no 
present  prospect  of  a  permanent  stand- 
ing force.  The  larger  powers  dislike  the 
idea  of  force  being  used  in  circumstances 
beyond  their  control  and,  if  they  changed 
their  minds,  the  smaller  states  might 
accuse  them  of  trying  to  create  an  in- 
strument with  which  to  disciplline  the 
weaker  members.  The  late  Secretary 
General  Dag  Hammarskjold  argued 
against  a  permanent  standing  force  on 
the  ground  that  the  circumstances  In 
which  it  might  be  employed  are  too  di- 
verse and  unpredictable:  the  force  would 
either  be  inappropriate  to  the  next  emer- 
gency, or  it  would  have  to  be  large  enough 
and  varied  enough  to  cope  with  any 
emergency  and  thereby  Impossibly  ex- 
pensive. 

But,  given  these  limitations,  UJ^.  ca- 
pacities can  still  be  strengthened.  Units 
offered  to  the  U.N.  are  not  necessarily 
the  ones  it  needs.  Most  countries  offer 
infantry,  which  have  limited  usefulness 
in  police  roles  unless  they  have  very  high 
standards  of  discipline.  States  willing 
to  contribute  have  little  idea  in  advance 
what  they  can  most  usefully  provide. 
Some  states  have  earmarked  troops  for 
secondment  to  the  UJJ.  in  a  crisis,  but 
they  receive  no  guidance  on  training 
which  thees  unit^  ought  to  be  receiving. 
There  is  little  information  available  at 
UJ^'.  headquarters  as  to  where  to  go  at  a 
particular  moment  to  fill  a  precise  re- 
quirement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CHANCE 

Mr.  Calvocoressi  makes  a  number  of 
specific  reconmiendatlons  for  strength- 
ening the  U.N.  reaction.    He  suggests  a 
small,  permanent  staff  at  U.N.  headquar- 
ters, with  a  chief  of  staff  to  make  in- 
spection  tours   of  likely  national  con- 
tingents, and  a  staff  college.    The  U.N. 
could  work  out  a  course  of  training  suited 
to  the  most  likely  contuigencies  it  will 
face.    It  could  develop  a  uniform  staff 
procedure.    It  needs  an  intelligence  unit 
to  provide  Information  about  terrain  and 
climatJ  In  evci-y  part  of  the  world.    The 
staff  college  could  create  staff  doctrines 
and  a  reserve  of  staff  officers  wiio  had 
passed  through  its  coui-.ses  and  returned 
to  their  own  countries  viith  some  knowl- 
edge  of   how  the  U.N.  works.     MobUe 
communications  teams  should  be  con- 
tinuously available.   The  U  Ji.  might  even 
have  a  broadcasting  station, 
ters,  with  a  chief  of  staff,  to  make  in- 
procedure.    It  needs  an  Intelligence  unit 
It  is  important  that  these  and  other 


suggestions  receive  publicity  and  studj-. 
House  passage  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion would  promote  such  an  investiga- 
tion. It  appears  that  this  move  would 
receive  the  suppor:  of  the  American  peo- 
ple since,  according  to  a  1961  poll,  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  U.S.  citizens  were 
in  favor  of  some  kind  of  pennanent  U.N. 
emergency  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  permanent  pro- 
cedures would  facilitate  the  world's  abil- 
ity to  resix)nd  to  hiteniational  ci-ises  by 
removing  some  of  the  delays  which  have 
hampered  past  U.N.  action,  thus  provid- 
ing a  more  ceitaln  mechanism  for  han- 
dling future  threats  to  world  peace. 


Three  Columns  by  Satirist,  Arthur  Hoppe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr,  Speaker,  the  all- 
Amerlcan  satirist,  Arthur  Hoppe,  has  re- 
turned from  his  vacation  and  three  of  his 
columns,  pubhshed  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  on  July  13/-15,  and  17,  follow: 
[From  the  San  Praclsco   (Calif.)    Chronicle. 
July   13,   1966] 
Elbie  Jat,  F.^theb  of  the  Bride 
(By   Arthur   Hoppe) 
Howdy  there,  folks.  How  y'all?     Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootin'-tootin' 
Jay  Family,  starring  of  Elble  Jay— a  hard- 
workln'  feller  who  minds  his  own  business 
When  he  can  find  the  time. 

As  we  join  up  with  ol'  Elble  today,  he's 
going  over  the  guest  list  with  his  pretty  wife. 
Birdie  Bird.  For  their  youngest  tad,  Myna 
Bird,  Is  getting  married.  That's  her,  stand- 
ing there  wTlnging  her  hands,  while  the  pro- 
spective bridegroom,  Pat  Somethlngorother 
looks  on.     Glumly. 

Elbib  (heartily').  My,  that's  a  nice  long 
guest  list.  I  sure  dc  like  big  parties.  Now 
let's  see  here  who's  coming.  Altwhlstle? 
Bacclgaluppl?  Cravendlsh?  Say,  they  cer- 
tainly do  have  a  lot  of  new  fellows  In  Con- 
gress I  don't  even  recognize,  I  must  be  losing 
my  touch. 

BrRDiK  Bird.  Those  aren't  Congressmen 
Elbie.  They're  personal  friends  of  the  chll-' 
dren. 

Elble :  Oh.  Well,  I  think  It's  mighty  nice  to 
Invite  personal  friends.  Too.  (As  he  reads 
on.)  Yep,  I'm  fc*  sticking  with  your  per- 
sonal friends  through  thick  and  thin  no  mat- 
ter what  they  •  •  •  What?  Who's  this  here? 
You  invite  that  mangy,  low-down,  two-tim- 
ing, no-good  polecat  and  the  wedding's  off. 
Mtra  Bird.  No,  no.  Daddy.  That's  William 
Y.  Pulbright,  a  high  school  chum  of  Pat's. 
Elbie.     Pat   who? 

Pat  (nervously).  That's  me,  sir.  And  I 
Just  want  to  say  you're  not  losing  a  daughter 

you're  gaining 

Elbie  (scowling) .  A  passle  of  your  personal 
friends  who're  likely  not  old  enough  to  vote. 
Well.  I  guess  they  can  come.  And  vou  try  to 
make  it.  too,  son.  you  hear?  Now'  let's  see. 
all  we  got  to  do  to  th.s  here  guest  list  is  add 
the  Congressional  Directory,  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  tlie  Press  Club  roster  and  leave  us  not 
forget  my  dearest  friend,  Hubert  H.  Whats- 
hisname. 

Birdie  Bird.  Now.  Elble.  TouTe  escalating 
again. 
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Elbis  (Irately) .  Tm  not  either.  I'm  merely 
making  a  step  for  peace.  Tween  me  and 
Capitol  HIU.  Now,  tlien,  aa  to  the  wedding 
ItBelf,  I  better  get  to  work  on  my  speech. 

Mtnah  Bqu>  (near  tears).  Oh,  Daddy,  you 
can't  make  a  speech  In  church. 

Elbiz  (Burprtaed).  I  can't?  What  are  the 
folks  oomlng  for,  then?  You  want  to  disap- 
point them? 

Mtna  Bird.  No.  I  want  Pat  and  me  to  be 
united  In  a  •olemn  ceremony  in  the  allerrt 
presence  of  the  Almighty. 

Elbxk  (fondly).  All  right,  honey.  If  you 
want  me  to  be  there  arui  keep  silent.  I'll  do 
it.  It'll  be  a  new  experience.  And  seeing  as 
how  you're  such  a  wonderful  daughter,  I'm 
a-golng  to  change  the  seating  arrangement 
at  the  wedding  supper.  You  get  to  sit  on  my 
right  Instead  of  Senator  Russelx.  Why.  hang 
It.  I'll  even  make  a  place  for  your  boy  friend 
there.  Somewhere.  My,  I'm  going  to  ha\-8 
a  mighty  flne  wedding. 

MiNAH  Bird  (sobbing).  It  isn't  your  wed- 
ding. Daddy.    It's  mine. 

Botoix  BIRD  (firmly).  She's  right.  Elbie. 
You  m\ist  stop  Interfering. 

Elbx  (yielding  graciously  and  putting  an 
arm  around  Myria  Bird) .  There,  there,  honey. 
You  can  plan  'the  wedding  (brightening). 
And  111  plan  where  well  all  go  on  your 
honeymoon.  Let's  see,  Ohio's  a  swing  state 
and  •  •  •. 

Tune  In  again,  folks.  And  meantime,  as 
you  mosey  down  the  long  trail  of  life,  re- 
member what  Bible's  old  Granddaddy  used  to 
say: 

"If'n  you're  the  father  of  the  bride,  be 
happy  you're  galnln'  a  son.  Think  how  he 
feels  about  galnln'  you." 

JProm  the  San  Pranclsco  (Calif)  Chron  cle, 

July  15.  19661 

Will  Nfwark  Sign  a  Separati:  Psaci? 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

En  Route  to  Newark,  NJ. — I  am  carrying 
a  peace  feeler  to  Newark,  NJ.  which  Just 
•hows  you  the  condition  of  world  affairs 
today. 

Actually.  I  had  no  intention  whatsoever 
o*  carrying  a  peace  feeler  to  Newark.  N.J. 
That's  a  ridiculous  Idea  on  the  face  of  It.  I 
had  Intended  to  carry  It  to  Washington. 
which  Is  where  we  ace  newsmen,  diplomats, 
curio  dealers  and  other  collectors  of  peace 
feelers  are  supposed  to  bring  them  these 
days. 

But  then  the  airline  strike  hit  and  the  only 
place  I  could  get  a  plane  to  was  Newark,  N  J. 
I  had  already  happily  envisioned  the  triumph 
my  peace  feeler  would  bring  me  in  Wash- 
ington. 

There  I'd.  be,  strolling  jauntily  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  State  Department  marked, 
"Deliver  Peace  Peelers  Here,"  my  peace  feeler 
secure  under  my  arm. 

"'What've  you  got  there,  another  peace 
feeler?"  the  bored  clerk  would  say  with  a 
yam.     "That's  the  fourth  one  today." 

I'd  casiially  hand  it  over.  He'd  wearily 
take  out  his  magnifying  glass,  give  It  a 
cursory  examination  and  then  .  .  .  "By 
George!"  he'd  cry.  "This  Just  may  be  an 
authentic  Chinese  peace  feeler!" 

With  cool  smile,  I'd  inform  him  that  It 
was  definitely  an  authentic  Chinese  pence 
feeler.  I'd  bought  It  myself  in  an  alley  in 
San  Francisco's  Chinatown  from  a  shady. 
Inscrutable  character  who  sidled  up.  tugged 
on  my  sleeve  and  whispered  sibllantly:  "Ps.st! 
You  want  to  buy  genuine  Chinese  peace 
feeler.  Mac?" 

"By  golly,"  the  clerk  would  ."say  in  wonder- 
ment. "That  does  look  like  a  genuine,  hand- 
carved  Ivory  handle  and  a  live,  authentic 
peacock  feather.  And  what's  this  stamped 
on  the  bottom?  'Made  in  Peking'  Good 
heavens,  I  think  it's  the  real  thing  " 

Fine.  I'd  say.  And  now  if  he'd  Jtist  reim- 
burse me  the  (3.98  I  paid  for  it  .  .  . 

"But  what'll  I  do  with  it?  "  he'd  say  with 
a  frown. 


Why.  rd  say.  I  asftimed  he'd  take  it  up 
to  the  seventh  floor  and  bru-sh  it  acroes  Mr. 
Rusk's  sensitive  antennae,  Mr.  Rusk  would 
call  Mr  Johnson  and  Mr.  Johnson  would  .  . . 

well,   he'd   .  .  . 

.^t  tills  point.  If  I  know  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  clerk  would  say  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  In  the  Procedures  Manual  for 
dealing  with  this  sort  of  Bituatlon.  He'd 
think  about  sending  it  down  to  B^cploration 
for  exploration.  But  nobody  would  be  there. 
And  fin.illy  he'd  sueeest  I  come  back  next 
week  when  he  w.xs  on  vacation. 

S<->,  aft<T  mulllnp  It  over,  I  giio^s  It's  Just 
as  well  I'm  carrying  my  authentic  Chinese 
pe.ice  feel*  r  to  Newark,  N  J.,  Instead.  If 
Newark  wants  to  sign  a  .":ep:ixate  peace.  It's 
a  step  In  the  right  direction, 

Be.sides,  the  more  I  thinlc  about  It,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  it  anybody  ever 
does  manatre  to  deliver  a  genuine  peace  feeler 
to  Washington,  nobody  there  would  know 
what  on  eivrth  to  do  with  it, 

[FYom  the  San  Pranclsco  (Calif)   Chronicle, 

July  17.   19661 

The  Eye  on  Lrci'.s  Back 

(By  Art  Hnppei 

Washlncton. — Preparations  are  moving 
ahead  for  the  simple  family  wedding  o*  Miss 
Lucl  Johnjson  to  Mr.  Patrick  Nugent. 

Invitations  have  gone  out  to  their  700 
clcjsest  friends  The  White  Hou.se  is  issuing 
dally  press  releases  And  we  ace  newsmen 
are  foraging  feverishly  to  ferret  out  yet- 
unpoibli^hed  details  fijr  a  waiting  world. 
TTiere  aren't  m.uiy  left 

But  throueh  an  Incredible  stroke  of  good 
fortune,  I  ■was  able  to  obtaLn  an  exclusive 
interview  unth  Mr.  Homer  T.  Pettlbone,  presi- 
dent of  Tlie  Pettlbone  Hofik  &  Eye  Mfg.  Co. 

"In  the  long  history  of  Pettlbone  Hook  & 
Eye  this.  I  think  I  may  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction,"  said  Mr,  Pettlbone  proudly, 
"is  our  finest  hovir." 

"The  rumors  are  true,  then."  I  said,  my 
he.ixt  le.'iplng  up.  "You  did  manufacture  the 
hook  and  eye  for  the  back  of  Miss  Johnson's 
wedding  ^own" 

"Only  the  eye,"  he  said  modestly.  "The 
contract  for  the^iook  was  let  to  a  Texas  firm. 
But  we  have  been  In  constant  Joint-planning 
sessions  to  make  sure  one  dovetails  perfectly 
with  the  other:' 

"The  cliallen^e  h.is  been  a  grave  one," 
agreed  Mr.  Pettlbone,  nodding  somberly. 
"Not  only  did  the  eye  have  to  l)e  an  esthetic 
masterpiece — a  high  water  mark  in  American 
eye  design — but  It  had  to  be  faultlessly  con- 
strued to  meet  the  stresses  and  strains  that 
will  inevitably  be  placed  upon  It,  You  can 
imagine  the  dire  consequences  structural 
failure  would  bring"  Mr.  Pettlbone  shud- 
dered.   "On  network  television  too." 

Well.  I  said,  it  wasn't  as  though  he  was 
inexperienced  in  these  ticklish  Jobs.  I  dis- 
tinctly recalled  the  Nationwide  publicity 
when  It  wa£  revealed  he  designed  the  eye  of 
Mrs,  Kennedy's  InauguriU  gown.  Would  he 
mind  comparing? 

"I  cert.ilnly  would,"  said  Mr.  Pettlbone, 
glancing  nervously  over  his  shoulder.  "But 
off  the  record  you  might  6<\y  the  eyes  of  the 
prevloiLs  AdmlnLstxatlon  were  perhaps  more 
brilliant,  more  cosmopolitan,  whi.e  the  eyes 
today  are  most  American,  more  sincere,  more 
folfc^y." 

I  said  I  wouldn't  quote  hiin  on  that.  And 
now  could  he  describe  for  190  million  walt- 
[n^  Americans  exactly  what  Miss  Johnson's 
eye  '.toks  like? 

"Good  heavensi"  cried  Mr.  Pettlbone 
aghiu:t.    "Tliat's  top  secret." 

I  looked  so  crestfallen  thr.t  Mr,  Pettlbone 
relented  "Well."  he  said  hesitantly,  "I  think 
It  might  be  all  right  at  this  stage  to  reveal 
that  Tiie  eye  is.  in  general  terms,  round!" 

.A.fter  I'd  thanked  him  profusely,  he  went 
off  to  appear  on  Meet  the  Press,  Face  the 
Nation  axid  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show,  happily 


singing  his  firm's  theme  song,  "The  Eyes  of 
Pettlbone  Are  Upon  You." 

As  for  me,  I  set  out  to  unearth  the  only 
Other  unpublished  story — an  interview  with 
the  man  who  made  the  hook.  But  I  couldn't 
find  him.  I  think  the  opposition  has  him 
stashed  away  In  a  roll-top  desk. 

Oh,  well.  It  isn't  every  day  we  ace  newsmen 
In  Washington  get  a  story  like  this.  Even 
though  It's  every  day  we  try. 


Power  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Is  the  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARK.S 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent 
of  mine,  Donald  R.  Collins.  D.VUl..  of 
Topeka,  Kans.,  does  not  hold  with  either 
the  "hawks"  or  the  "doves"  In  bringing 
about  a  settlement  in  ■Vietnam.  He  feels 
that  we  will  have  to  depend  upon  the 
power  of  the  bald  eag'le.  His  reasons  for 
reaching  this  conclusion — and  I  am  sure 
many  wiU  concur — are  set  forth  In  a  let- 
ter to  me.  I  think  that  this  letter  should 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It 
Is  but  the  voice  of  one  American,  but  it 
speaks'  for  many  Americans.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask  that 
this  letter  appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.    The  letter  follows: 

TopiniA,  Kans  , 

July  19,  196S. 
Hon,  Chfstek  Mize, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Chet:  Now  is  the  time  for  all  good 
men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  cotmtrymen! 

The  dove  has  taken  its  olive  branch  and 
flown.  All  that  remains  In  the  Valley  oi 
Freedom  Is  that  great  hawk,  the  Bald  Eagle. 
His  sharp  eye  Is  fixed  upwn  the  main  street 
of  Hanoi.  In  sack  cloth  and  thong  sandali 
he  sees  men  who  believe  that  the  starry  flag 
they  followed  was  the  banner  of  the  Free 
and  the  Brave.  But  the  men  are  not  free 
and  you  and  L,  apparently,  are  not  brave!  We 
can  no  longer  ■withhold  the  powers  of  the 
Eagle  with  tlie  excuse  that  In  doing  so  we  are 
saving  American  lives;  American  lives  are 
being  lost!  We  can  no  longer  withhold  the 
power  of  the  Eagle  with  the  excuse  that  hi* 
intimidations  create  fear  or  hatred  through- 
out the  world.  America  Is  already  feared  « 
hated  throughout  the  world!  Our  only 
excuse  now  for  withholding  the  power  of  the 
Eagle  is  fear  for  our  own  lives  or  hatred  for 
our  own  weaknesses. 

Tlie  issue  no  longer  Is  ■whether  or  not  we 
should  be  in  Vietnam.  It  transcends  the 
arguments  Senator  PtrLBRicHX  and  Secretary 
McNamara  have  over  military  policy.  It  re- 
volves simply  around  a  well  known  phrase 
and  its  counterpart  .  .  .  "Greater  love  hotlJ 
no  man  than  to  lay  do'wn  his  life  for  » 
friend,"  The  real  i.ssue  is  whether  or  not 
you  and  I.  FYlend,  have  as  much  love  as  those 
men  in  sack  cloth  and  thong  sandals  .  .  . 
and.  If  we  are  brave  enough  to  do  something 
about  It. 

Because  of  ovir  concern  for  history  we  must 
have  reasons  for  making  great  decisions  <* 
attempting  great  departtues.  The  reason* 
for  unleashing  the  powers  of  the  Eagle  to  end 
the  Vietnamese  struggle  are  at  hand.  Any 
demand  which  we  wish  to  place  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  can  now  be  made.  To  ttooee 
Americans  who  must  Justify  their  actions  to 
someone  besides  themselves,  that  Justifies- 
tlon  now  exists. 
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■Hie  presence  of  American  flyers  held  cap- 
tive in  North  Vietnam  .and  now  tlireatened 
with  inhuman  treatment,  lUegal  prosecution 
and  perhaps  even  public  execution,  gives  you 
and  nie  a  most  siiigtiUix  opportunity  to  bring 
peace  to  our  time.  It  gives  me  the  chance, 
once  and  for  all.  to  answer  the  question: 
Is  peace  worth  risking  freedom  for?  It  gives 
you  the  chance  to  answer  the  question:  In 
a  representative  republic  do  tliose  who  repre- 
sei;t  still  I'lmctioii  as  the  voic<?  of  the 
people  or  h:i.s  this  land  become  the 
bureaucr.itic  republic  in  which  those  who 
represent  function  only  as  the  whipping  boy 
of  the  people  and  the  liaison  of  a  dictatorial 
executive  branch? 

Tlie  Ameriam  flyers  in  Vietnam,  like  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key,  are  looking  across  a  great  body 
of  wat<^r  and  wondering,  "Oh  say,  does  that 
star-spangled  banner  yet  wave,  o'er  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?" 
Our  only  an.swcr  to  them  and  to  the  world 
must  be  this  ultimatum  by  Congress  to 
North  Vietnam: 

The  sovereignty  of  American  human  rights 
and  dignity  has  been  desecrated  by  the  parad- 
ing of  American  flyers  as  a  public  spectacle 
on  the  streets  of  Hanoi.  We  would  not  treat 
our  ba.sest  criminals  in  this  manner.  To 
have  another  country  do  so  to  our  heroes 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

The  time  for  consideration  hns  ended. 
If  withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
and  a  firm  appointment  to  negotiate  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  disagreement  over  the 
Vietnams  is  not  effected  by  October  1,  1966; 
or  should  American  prisoners  now  held  by 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  be  han- 
dled in  any  manner  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed for  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Geneva 
Convention;  that  is  to  say,  should  they  be 
further  displayed  publicly  as  criminals  of 
war,  should  they  be  tried  as  criminals  of  war. 
or  should  they  be  executed  as  war  criminals 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall, 
through  its  Armed  Forces,  neutralize  North 
Vietnam  by  destruction  of  ite  war  making 
Industries,  acquisition  of  its  natural  resources 
and  annihilation  of  any  of  Its  people  who 
resist.  This  will  be  done  without  reserva- 
tion and  by  Invasion  and  blockade. 

Furthermore.  Interference  by  any  nation 
In  the  world  in  those  actio-ns  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  hostile  act  against  the  United 
States  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Every  man  must  make  his  own  choice 
when  the  whole  world  hangs  in  the  balance 
I  am  too  proud  to  sacrifice  freedom  dignity 
and  individuality  at  any  cost,  peace  not- 
withstanding! I  am  as  the  Bald  Eagle.  This 
letter  expresses  my  choice.  I  have  the 
strength  of  conviction  that  faced  with  such 
an  lUtimatum  not  only  North  Vietnam  but 
any  country  in  the  world  would  meet  the 
demands.  And  ultimately  prove  that  the 
powers  of  the  B.ald  Eagle,  not  the  virtues  of 
the  dove  will  bring  peace  to  our  time. 
Best  personal  regards, 

Donald  R.  Collins,  D.V.M. 
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A  Difficult  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr,  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young  man 
m  my  hometown  of  Martinsville  Ind 
was  recently  faced  with  a  difficult  decl- 
aon:  Should  he  accept  a  deferment  from 
the  Army,  because  of  the  death  of  his 
lather  or  should  he  go  ahead  and  be 
Inducted. 


He  made  his  choice,  and  his  letter  In 
the  July  21,  1966.  MartlnsvlUe  Reporter 
Is  one  of  the  very  finest  statements  of 
personal  conviction.  Integrity,  and  dedi- 
cation I  have  ever  read.  We  should  all 
be  grateful  to  boys  like  Craig;  upon  them 
rests  the  hope  of  our  survival  as  a  free 
nation : 

To  the  Editor: 

Recently  I  received  my  papers  to  report  for 
Induction  into  the  United  States  Army.  I 
Was  quite  surprised  after  falling  my  phvsi- 
cal  fur  enlistment  last  summer. 

Last  week  I  was  offered  a  chance  for  a 
deferment  becatise  of  the  death  of  my  father 
which  left  me  as  the  eldest  son  capable  of 
helping  with  the  family  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

The  decision  w.ts  left  up  to  me  to  choose 
between  staying  home  or  going  to  ser%-e  my 
country. 

The  way  I  came  to  my  decision  Is  why  I 
am  writing  to  you. 

Friday  night,  as  usual,  I  came  Into  town 
to  get  one  of  my  buddies.  He  had  a  new 
album  that  he  wanted  me  to  hear  so  I  went 
in  to  listen.  I  never  caught  the  name  of  the 
album,  but  the  words  stuck  in  my  mind. 
It  was  a  protest  song  against  draft  dodgers 
and  the  description  went  something  like  this, 
'They  are  the  ones  who  would  never  be 
caught  dead  with  their  eyes  closed  at  public 
prayer.  They  wouldn't  put  their  hands  any- 
where but  behind  their  backs  during  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  or  would  they  let  the 
little  ones  hear  them  sing  'America'  at  the 
ballgame." 

The  comnnmist  cause  does  not  have  to 
fight  us  to  win,  they  Just  have  to  wait  until 
we  rot  in  our  own  cowardice. 

I  might  not  get  back,  and  if  I  do  I  might 
not  find  a  fine  Job,  another  car  to  compare 
with  the  one  I  have  now,  or  the  girl  I  want, 
but  I  will  be  able  to  hold  my  head  up  and 
walk  down  the  street. 

I  personally  wotild  be  grateful  If  you 
would  do  an  article  to  get  my  point  across. 
Every  boy  has  a  responsibility  to  God  his 
country,  and  to  his  loved  ones  to  do  hUpart 
to  make  his  country  and  their  country  a  free 
one. 

Thanks  a  lot, 

Craig  Savagb. 


Atrocious  Crimes  in  South  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


The  Editor's  Letteb 
(By  F.  F.  McNaughton) 
Tlie  U.  S.  bombs  kev  things. 
Viet  Cong  kill  key  men. 
Like  Stalin  killed  key  farmers. 
Like  Miio  killed  k«y  CiUnese. 
To  us  h.is  Just  come  a  speech  made  In 
P.irlinment  by  the  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Michael  Stewart. 

American  fliers  hiid  JvLst  bombed  oU  tanks. 
They  had  done  it  so  skillfully  that  hardly  a 
civilian  was  killed — as  expertly  as  a  surgeon's 
knife  takes  out  a  t'amor. 

But  It  caused  angry  cries  from  the  Labor 
benches  and  from  Vank  liaters  in  the  House 
of  Commons, 

So  Michael  Stewart  told  them:  "Tou  are 
screaming  about  some  careful  bombing;  but 
what  about  the  cruelty  tliat  the  Viet  Cong 
i.,»s  carried  on  for  years?" 

He  went  on  to  say:  "There  Is  a  long  story 
of  the  most  merciless  cruelty  carried  out  by 
the  Viet  Cong   over  a  long  "period  of  years, 
.^s  far  back  as  1960,  the  number  of  persons, 
quite  apart  Irom  operations  of  battle,  being 
murdered  or  abducted  by  the  Viet  Goiig  was 
running  at  6,000  a  year," 
By  1965  it  was  9,000  a  year. 
In  the  first  half  ol  1966,  5.000. 
Secreta.-y   Stewart   say  it  is  Important   to 
note   who  these  victims  are.     Not  only  are 
tliey    civilians   and   unarmed,    but   they   are 
particularly    people    who    held   any   kind    of 
Rovernment.al    position,   or   posiUons   of   au- 
thority in  their  villages. 

Stewart  said  tlieir  aim  Is:  "To  fiU  every- 
one with  so  much  dread  that  he  dares  not 
lake  on  a  resf>onsible  p>06ltion." 

These  continuing,  cold  blooded  murders  In 
South  Vietnam  all  but  prevent  competent 
government.  This,  says  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  is  one  reason  why  the  Geneva 
Agreement  can  not  be  fulfilled. 

Whereas  US,  bombing  of  oil  tanks  may 
have  killed  watchmen,  the  Viet  Cong  are 
murdering  mayors  and  other  officials  and 
civilian  leaders  of  their  communities  at  the 
rat<>  of  10,000  irl  this  vear  1966. 


Retardation  Legislation:  What  It  Means 
To  Massachusetts 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  25.  1966 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  P  P 
McNaughton  of  the  Pekin  Daily  Times 
dated  July  23,  comments  on  a  speech  by 
British  Foreian  Secretary-,  Michael 
Stewart. 

iewai't  E>oints  out  clearly 
Uat  the  Vietcong  have 
>uth  Vietnam.  He  leaves 
there  Is  no  balance  of  ter- 
^  ar-tom  country,  only  the 
heavy  weight  In  the  deaths  of  key  South 
Vietnamese.  For  those  who  believe  that 
our  bombing  of  oil  facilities  is  Inhumane 
Secretary  Stewart's  presentation  Ls  must 
reading.  .-'. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
Mr.  McNaughton's  column  In  the  Record 

at  this  point: 


Secreta* 
the     terr 
wrought 
no  doubt 
ror  in  tha 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 
Retard.ation  Legislation:   What  It  Means 

To  Massachusetts 
(Representative  John  E,  Fogarty,  remarks  to 

the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Retarded 

Children,     annual     convention     banquet. 

White  Cliffs,  Manomet,  Mass,.  May  22.  19661 

President  Frankel.  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  always  pleased 
to  visit  my  neighboring  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  even  happier  to  address  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  for  Retarded  Children 
at  this  con\ention  banquet. 

Actually.  I  feel  somewhat  humble  to  speak 
to  citizens  of  this  great  State  who  have 
contributed  such  a  great  deal  In  the  continu- 
ing battle  against  mental  retardation. 

It  is  rather  an  odd  feeling  to  be  sUndIng 
here  where  the  Kennedy  family  virtually 
started  the  great  movements  against  mental 
retardation  we  are  Involved  In  today. 

You  can  all  be  very  proud  of  this  State's 
Kennedy  family,  for  it  was  from  this  SUte 
that  John  P.  Kennedy  traveled  to  Washington 
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July  25,  1966 


aa  a  young  Senator  and  later  won  the  Preel- 
dency.  Aa  Prealdent,  he  fought,  succesfuily. 
to  create  a  bold,  new  approach  to  mental  re- 
tarxiatlon  problem«.  He,  and  the  panel  of 
experts  be  called  together,  formiilated  the 
national  plan  to  combat  mental  retardation 
that  has  meant  so  much  to  this  State  and 
to  the  country. 

Prom  this  place,  also,  you  have  sent  an- 
other young  Senator,  Edwabd  M.  Kennedy, 
who  Is  no  less  Interested  in  furthering  plana 
to  conquer  mental  retardation. 

As  a  Senator  and  as  President  of  the 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Foundation.  "Ted" 
Kknkkdt  has  the  same  spirit  of  action  that 
bis  older  brother  John  poesessed.  Upon  his 
return  to  Massachusetts  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Congressional  session,  he  quietly  toured 
State  schools  and  residential  Institutions  for 
the  retarded  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  problems  they  face. 

As  President  of  the  Kennedy  Foundation. 
'Tn)"  KxNNEDT.  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  have  diligently  worked  to  get  retarded 
persons  accepted  as  part  of  the  national  work 
force. 

Their  efforts  have  begun  to  pay  off  In 
recent  years.  For  example,  the  Kennedy 
Foundation  was  Instrumental  In  opening  up 
an  important  area  of  employment  for  the 
mentally  retarded — the  Federal  government. 
Prlo^  to  1964,  there  were  only  a  handful  of 
retarded  citizens  working  In  Federal  Jobs. 
Then,  In  1964,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Kennedy  Foundation,  the  Federal  ClvU  Serv- 
ice was  persuaded  to  waive  Its  usual  written 
examination  In  cases  Involving  the  mentally 
retarded.  Now  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
will  accept  mentally  retarded  workers  If  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  officials  will  certify 
that  a  retarded  man  or  woman  can  perform 
certain  Jobs. 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  this  procedure  had 
already  resulted  in  more  than  500  retardates 
being  placed  In  Federal  Jobs  as  copy  machine 
operators,  messengers,  clerical  workers,  and 
as  custodial  personnel  In  Federal  buildings. 

The  Kennedy's  were  also  Instrumental  in 
developing  a  model  project  to  train  retarded 
workers.  Just  last  month,  they  saw  their 
Idea  become  a  reality  when  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  granted  tl49.- 
000  to  run  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Flame  of 
Hope  Candle  Project.  Through  this  project. 
more  than  1,200  mentally  retarded  workers 
will  be  employed  to  make  hand-molded 
candles.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  project  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  training  the  retarded 
for  slmfrie  hand  craft  Jobs  In  private 
Industry.  ' 

Federal  support  for  mental  retardation 
programs,  like  the  one  under  which  the 
candlemaking  grant  was  made,  has  been 
possible  as  the  result  of  some  major  legisla- 
tive developments  over  the  past  three  years. 

Mental  retardation  programs  began  to  be 
truly  effective  In  1963,  even  though  many  of 
us  In  Congress  had  been  calling  for  more 
Federal  support  since  shortly  after  World 
War  n.  At  any  rate,  the  big  push  for  action 
against  mental  retardation  was  started  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  1963.  his  ad- 
ministration put  forward  two  bills  which 
became  milestones  In  the  flght  against  re- 
tardation. These  two  bills,  signed  Into  law 
by  President  Kennedy,  were  "The  Mental 
Retardation  FaclUttee  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963." 
and  "The  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of 
1963." 

Under  the  program  authorized  by  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  and  mental  retarda- 
tion planning  law,  over  50  States  and  Ter- 
ritories have  completed  Initial  planning  for 
comprehensive  programs  against  mental  re- 
tardation. In  addition,  the  same  law  has 
given  aaalstance  to  Insure  better  prenatal 
care  for  mothers  tn  low-Income  areas,  thus 
further  combating   a  cause   of  possible  re- 


tardation   resulting    from    Inadequate    care 

duruig  pregu.incy. 

Construction  aid.  authorized  in  1963,  has 
been  initially  successful.  Advances  made 
under  three  biisic  programs  of  this  law  In- 
clude the  {L)llowing: 

Community  menta.1  retardation  centers — 
As  of  la^t  December,  two  such  centers  had 
been  approved  for  funding,  aiid  175  other 
app!ic:i!ito  were  i:uere.'^".<'U  In  receiving  such 
aid.  This  progr.on  will  gain  momeutuni  as 
State  plaruiing  programs  are  more  fiUly  de- 
veloped. 

Uuiverslty-aflBilated  facilities — This  pro- 
gram, to  aid  tn  the  construction  of  build- 
ings In  which  profe.s.sional  and  technical 
training  for  ment.il  retiu-datlon  can  be  given. 
has  so  far  received  over  55  appllcation.s  for 
grants.  Nine  of  these  have  been  funded 
with  a  total  money  value  of  ne;u-ly  17  million 
dollars. 

Mentjtl  retjirdatlon  rese.irch  centers — Since 
the  inception  of  this  aid  program.  8  awards. 
totaling  nearly  20  million  doiuirs.  have  been 
made  to  aid  In  con.strtictlng  large,  multi- 
dl.sclpUnary  centers  to  be  used  for  research 
and  rese.irch  training  In  ret;irdation. 

Your  State  Is  p.articipating  wholeheartedly 
In  the  programs  authorized  by  1963  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  this  ye.ar  the  State  will  re- 
ceive 57.200  dullars  for  planning  money,  and 
a  like  amount  next  year. 

Al^o.  M.is^^achusetts'  institutions  have  re- 
ceived larcre  award.?  for  both  university- 
affiliated  centers  and  for  research  centers. 

The  Walter  E  Fernakl  School  in  Waltham 
has  received  some  1  5  million  dollars  to  help 
construct  a  retardation  research  center,  and 
a  community  evaluation  and  rehabilitation 
center  on  the  school  grounds 

Worklne  closely  with  the  M.T-ssachusetts 
General  Hosplt.al.  Boston,  and  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  the  research  center  at 
Pernald  School  will  focus  on  basic  research 
In  retardation  with  scientists  working  In 
such  areas  as  neurolosry,  p.<;ychiatry.  pedi- 
atrics, epidemiology,  and  the  like. 

The  school's  Communitv  Ev.aluation  and 
Reh.abllltatlon  Center  will  concentrate  on 
diagnostic  and  evaluation  procedures  and 
will  provide  training  for  special  education. 
psychology,  social  work  nursing,  and  other 
allied  disciplines. 

In  Boston,  the  Children's  Hospital  Medical 
Center  was  recently  awarded  over  3  3  mU- 
llon  dollars  in  Federal  matching  funds  to 
help  construct  facilities  for  re.search  and  for 
a  child  development  resear'_-h  and  evaluation 
center. 

Nearly  2  5  million  dollars  of  the  Children's 
Ho.^pttal  money  wUl  go  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  research  center  with 
research  areas  including  experimental  neu- 
rological sciences,  behavioral  sciences,  ge- 
netics, and  metabolism  and  clinical  research 
As  at  Pernald  School,  this  medical  center  Is 
clo.sely-Ilnketi  to  the  Harvard  .Medical  School. 

Tlie  Child  Development  Research  and  Eva- 
uation  Center  at  Children's  Hospital  will  be 
con.structed  :is  a  two-and-a-half  flocr  addi- 
tion to  Children's  new  outpatient  building 
This  extra  space  will  allow  the  hospital  to 
Increase  Its  services  to  the  mentaly  retarded 
In  M.assachu.setts  and  from  surrounding  New 
England  States. 

Besides  the  activities  generated  by  the 
planning  and  construction  acts  of  1963.  four 
other  major  pieces  of  legislation  related  to 
mental  retardation  were  recently  signed  into 
law, 

"The  Social  .Security  Amendmpnt,<;  of  1965" 
authorize  2,75  million  dollars,  for  each  of 
the  years  1966  and  1967,  to  assist  the  Suites 
In  Implementing  retardation  plans  started 
with  earlier  Federal  aid.  This  law  authorizes 
further  funds  to  help  train  professional  per- 
sonnel to  care  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children.  In  addition, 
financial    aid    Is   authorized    for    the    needy 


aged  In  mental  or  tuberculosis  Institutions, 
Including  the  mentally  retarded. 

A  second  law  passed  In  1965  Is  "The  Mental 
Retardation  Faculties  and  Commimity 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1965."  These  amendments 
extend  and  expand  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  handicapped  children,  and 
for  research  and  demonstration  progranas  re- 
lated to  training  and  teaching  mentally  re- 
tarded and  handicapped  children. 

.\  third  law — "The  Elementary  and  .Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965" — authorizes 
a  three-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
the  States  to  Improve  the  education  of  some 
5  million  children  in  low-income  fflmlllea. 
Tills  will  benefit  those  chidren  who  are  con- 
sidered retarded  because  of  cutur;il  depri- 
vation. 

Finally,  fourth  law — "The  'V'ocational  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  19G5" — provides 
further  aid  to  help  rehabilitate  retarded  per- 
sons through  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. Under  these  new  amendments  pro- 
grams for  service  and  for  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities will  be  expanded  and  Improved, 

All  of  the  legislation  mentioned  here  will 
benefit  the  retarded  and  their  families  In 
M.assachusetts  and  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  however, 
the  Federal  government  Is  supporting  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  research  In  various 
private  Institutions.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment, through  its  own  agencies  such  as  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  is  also  conducting  far-reach- 
ing research  and  reascnrch  training  programs 
aimed  at  solving  the  problem  of  mental  re- 
tardation. 

We  In  the  Congress  will  contlntie  fighting 
for  new  and  better  legislation  to  combat 
mental  retardation,  as  will  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  President  Johnson's  own  com- 
mitment to  this  flght  was  made  very  plain 
this  year  in  his  Health  and  Education  Mes- 
sage to  Congress.  In  that  message  he  said. 
"We  have  begun  to  ease  the  tragic  burden 
of  the  mentally  retarded  and  their  families 
.  .  ,  (and)  .  .  .  We  shall  continue  oiu-  In- 
creasing attack  on  this  problem.  It  deserves 
the  concern  and  attention  of  our  most  able 
specialists  .  .  ." 

President  Johnson  then  said  he  would  ap- 
point a  new  committee  In  1966  to  study  new 
and  better  ways  to  attack  mental  retarda- 
tion. In  saying  this.  President  Johnson  fol- 
lowed the  lead  set  by  your  own  State  son, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who  created  the  first  Pres- 
ident's Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  several 
years  ago. 

Since  the  establlslimcnt  of  the  original 
President's  Panel,  the  Nation  had  made  great 
advances  in  its  attack  on  mental  retardation. 
I  think  that  now  we  would  all  agree  even 
more  with  the  words  of  President  Kennedy 
delivered  to  the  1963  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Mental  Retardation:  "We  have  left 
behind  prejudice,  superstition  and  Ignorance 
which  since  the  dawn  of  time  distorted  otir 
thinking  about  the  mentally  retirded.  We 
have  entered  a  new  era  of  understanding, 
hope  find  enlightenment," 


Right  To  Know^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sac- 
ramento Bee,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  ex- 
presses its  pleasure  with  the  recently  «i- 
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acted  fieodom  of  information  bill — and 
its  csu^em  for  a  favorite  son,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Third  District  of  California 
who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  legis- 
lation. 

President  Johnson  emphasized  anew 
the  i)eople"s  right  to  know  when  he  signed 
the  measure,  the  newspaper  comments. 
And  it  finds  reassurance  In  the  Presi- 
dent's insistence  on  openness  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Manj'  had  a  part  in  producing  the  leg- 
islation, the  new.spapcr  notes  editorially, 
but  in  its  words,  "none  more  than  Repre- 
sentative John  Moss.  " 

For  tlie  dLstrict  and  State  he  repre- 
sents, the  editorial  says,  the  signing  of 
the  bill  brings  a  great  measure  of  pride 
in  him  and  new  respect  for  Government 
considei-ation  of  the  public. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  newspaper 
tribute  printed  in  the  Record,  and  so 
offer  it: 
PrsLic's  Right  To  Know  Is  Inviolablk 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  emphasized 
anew  the  fundamental  premise  that  the  peo- 
ple have  the  right  tc  know  what  Is  going 
on  in  their  government  when  he  signed  the 
freedom-of-lnformat)on  bill  defining  that 
right. 

As  he  said,  a  democracy  works  best  when 
the  people  have  all  the  Information  the 
security  of  the  nation  permits.  No  one,  he 
insisted,  should  be  able  to  withhold  public 
information  when  that  information  Is  not 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  nation. 

No  one  challenges  the  logic  In  holding 
secret  any  knowledge  which  might  give  an 
enemy  nation  an  advantage  or  which  would 
reveal  to  other  nations  Important  defense 
data.  ThiB  Is  only  a  reasonable  reservation 
and  a  calculation  In  the  public  Interest. 

However,  the  end  aim  of  government  In 
confiding  the  business  of  government  is  that 
Insofar  as  possible  an  open  society  should  be 
maintained;  Indeed,  under  the  promises  of 
the  founding  documents,  this  open  society 
is  a  guarantee. 

The  legislation  defining  the  people's  right 
to  know  Is  the  product  of  too  many  attempts 
wltliin  government  to  suppress  Information 
which  legitimately  Is  public  Information. 
Usually  this  could  be  traced  to  the  over- 
sensitive public  official  more  concerned  with 
the  protection  of  his  own  private  little  em- 
pire within  government  than  with  his  obli- 
gation to  the  public  knowledge. 

It  is  reassuring,  moreover,  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  It  clear  he  Intends  to  demand 
openness  In  government,  to  conform  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  freedom-of-lnforma- 
tlon  bill.  He  said  he  Is  Instructing  "every 
official"  In  his  administration  to  create  the 
fullest  access  to  Information  on  govern- 
ment business  in  f.11  cases  where  that  Infor- 
mauon  Is  not  privileged.  Without  such  ex- 
ecution, the  law  merely  would  be  so  many 
words  on  so  many  sheets  of  nice,  clean,  white 
paper. 

Meantime,  many  In  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress contributed  to  the  producing  of  this 
legislation,  but  none  contributed  more  than 
Sep.  John  Moss  of  the  3rd,  Sacramento 
County,  district. 

As  chairman  of  a  House  subcommittee  on 
government  affiUrs  charged  with  Investigat- 
ing secrecy  In  government.  Moss  focused  at- 
tention upon  growing  abtise  within  govern- 
ment of  the  people's  right  to  know,  and  so 
minutely  documented  his  case  Congress  re- 
sponded with  the  passage  of  this  new  stlp- 
ulaUon. 

For  Moss,  the  signing  of  the  legislation  Into 
law  by  the  President  should  bring  Immense 
tttisfaction  and  some  small  measure  of  pride. 


For  the  district  and  the  state  he  represents. 
It  brings  a  great  measure  of  pride  in  Moss 
and  new  respect  for  the  government's  consid- 
eration of  the  public. 


White  Moderates  and  Black  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  all 
that  has  been  WTltten  about  the  present 
racial  unrest  in  our  Nation,  I  find  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Tom  Wicker  one 
of  the  finest.  This  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Thursday,  July  21,  1966. 

As  other  Congressmen  know,  we  stand 
up  for  human  rights  while  at  the  same 
time  mail  arrives  from  many  who  are 
unsympathetic  to  the  Negro's  plight. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Wicker's  article  puts 
the  problem  in  sharp  perspective,  while 
still  maintaining  a  considerate  under- 
standing of  the  opposing  views  involved. 
Tlie  article  follows: 

White  Moderates  and  Black  Power 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  July  20, — President  Johnson, 
who  has  been  an  outspoken  and  effective 
champion  of  the  civil  rights  cause,  Inad- 
vertently exposed  today  the  central  difficulty 
of  a  problem  that  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
racial  rather  than  legal,  economic  or  con- 
stitutional. 

At  his  news  conference,  asked  about  the 
rioting  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  Mr,  John- 
son replied  In  the  authentic  voice  of  the 
white  moderate.  Negroes  had  to  realize,  he 
suggested,  that  they  were  only  a  10  per  cent 
minority,  that  by  explosions  of  violence  they 
were  Jeopardizing  gains  already  made,  that 
most  white  Americans  believed  In  orderly  and 
peaceful  progress  for  the  Negro,  and  that  he 
personally  would  do  everything  he  could  to 
see  that  "equality  Is  given." 

THE  PROPER  COURSE 

Thus,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  the  proper  course 
for  "every  citizen"  was  to  "cooperate  with 
constituted  authority"  so  that  progress  could 
be  made  In  an  orderly  manner. 

All  of  this  was  true.  Undoubtedly  most 
white  Americana  and  many  Negroes — for  In- 
stance, those  who  follow  Roy  WUkens — be- 
lieve deeply  In  what  the  President  said. 

The  trouble  Is  that  as  two  summers  of 
urban  rioting  and  the  emergence  of  the 
"black  power"  movement  show,  great  num- 
bers of  Negroes  realize  all  too  well  they  are 
only  a  minority  and  believe  It  Is  precisely  the 
democratic  power  with  a  small  "D"  of  which 
Mr.  Johnson  spoke  that  has  denied  them 
their  rights,  equality.  Jobs  and  comforts  for 
a  full  century. 

The  trouble  Is  that  while  no  citizens  shar- 
ing plentifully  In  a  reasonably  orderly  so- 
ciety— least  of  all  Its  President — can  advocate 
anything  but  peaceful  and  lawful  change, 
great  numbers  of  disadvantaged  Negroes  are 
convinced  the  record  shows  that  kind  of 
change  to  be  too  slow  and  too  limited  to  offer 
them  any  hope  In  their  lifetimes. 

The  trouble  Is  that  while  cooperating  with 
"conatltuted  auUiorlty"  Is  the  essence  of  an 
orderly  society — and  "oooatlUited  autiiortty" 
Itself  Is  what  any  PreeldenA  Is  sworn  to  up- 
hold— ghetto  Negroes  facing  sluggish »  and 
inopit  and  sometimes  oorrupi  city  regimes. 


waiting  for  Federal  programs  that  seem  In- 
evitably too  little  and  too  late,  and  Uvlng  In 
i^tates  quicker  to  call  cut  the  National  Guard 
tlmn  to  move  effectively  against  conditions, 
are  beginning  to  see  "Donstltuted  authority" 
;is  the  enemy. 

Throe  times  Mr.  J-jimson  spoke  todav  of 
"giving"  equality  or  JusUce  or  both  to  "Ne- 
groes— gitfs  whlcli  no  one  who  calls  himself 
an  American  wants  to  withhold.  But  the 
Negn^es  for  wliom  they  aje  intended  not 
only  have  been  waiting  long  enough  to  doubt 
tlie  intention;  as  citizens,  they  also  are  won- 
dering out  loud  why  these  things  have  to  be 
"given"  to  them  wlien  they  are  the  un- 
questioned rights  of  others.  Viewed  from 
tliis  perspective,  who  is  the  lawbreaker — the 
man  who  takes  his  rights  by  violence  or  Uie 
nian  who  withholds  or  slifies  or  tnflee  with 
the  rights  of  others? 

As  for  those  gains  that  Mr.  Johnson  feared 
would  be  Jeopardized,  there  has  been  no 
Negro  rioting  In  the  South  where  gains  are 
visible  and  tangible — newly  opened  accom- 
modations, newly  Integrated  schools,  newly 
registered  voteirB,  newly  elected  officials,  even 
a  scattered  few  newly  convicted  white  civil 
rights  offenders.  In  the  great  noxious  city 
slums,  wha,t  gains  was  Mr.  Johnson  talking 
about?    More  Jobs?    Decent  housing? 

Granted  that  It  takes  a  long  time  to  pro- 
vide these  things,  let  alone  the  more  subtle 
evidences  of  social  equality,  promises  will  not 
long  be  an  adequate  substitute.  And  If  the 
honest  and  needed  promises  of  the  white 
majority  are  not  fulfiUed  with  at  least  all 
deliberate  speed,  then  who  Is  Jeopardizing 
what? 

This  Is  at  the  root  of  black  power,  no 
nuitter  how  the  Negro  leaders  define  It. 
"Constituted  authority"  Ls  not  performing 
well  enough;  th<e  thought  processes,  the 
Innate  reactions,  the  Interests  of  white  muod- 
eration  were  bom  and  nourlslied  in  &  radi- 
cally different  environment  from  those  of 
the  riotera  and  the  loo>ters  and  the  parents 
whose  children's  toes  are  nibbled  by  rats. 
To  the  one  the  established  order  is  a  friend; 
to  the  other  It  Is  oppression. 

MILES    TO    GO 

Yet,  change  and  progress  are  always  slow 
and  Inefficient  In  a. democratic  society;  white 
moderates  can  r»  iikore  remake  themselves 
and  their  instincts  thap  slum  Negroes;  and 
It  does  little  good  for  either  to  preach  ait 
the  other  In  a  language  he  cannot  under- 
stand about  values  he  fljids  Irrelevant  or  un- 
worthy. Perhaps  seldom  before  has  It  been 
so  true  that  all  Americans  have  promises  to 
keep,  and  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep. 


Abuses  Throngh  the  Bureaucracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  my  return  from  Vietnam. 
I  was  contacted  by  the  press  regarding 
my  Impressions  of  a  situation  involving 
the  Neshoba  County  Hospital  In  my  dis- 
trict, and  Its  application  for  approval  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  administer  medicare. 

The  following  editorlaJ  which  appeared 
in  the  Meridian,  Miss.,  Star  on  Sunday, 
July  17,  1966,  offers  a  warning  that  doea 
not  stop  merely  with  the  Southern  States. 
It  transcends  all  State  boundaries. 
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I  personally  feel  that  the  Great  So- 
ciety bureaucrats  selected  Neshoba 
County,  already  abused  by  the  press  and 
civil  rights  organizations,  as  the  ideal  lo- 
cality for  which  to  set  an  example  In  the 
application  of  their  rules,  regardless  of 
the  affect  it  will  have  upon  the  elderly. 
awaiting  badly  needed  medical  care.  The 
people  of  Neshoba  County  are  just  as 
eligible  to  receive  the  benefits  they  have 
coming  to  them  as  anyone  else  in  the 
country. 

Further,  this  is  merely  one  example  of 
the  way  the  Great  Society  bureaucrats 
can  take  one  program  and  use  it  as  a 
whip  to  make  the  citizenry  knuckle  under 
to  other  socialistic  demarids. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  this  warn- 
ing: 

Endangesing  LrvES 

The  Neshoba  County  General  Hos-pital  hus 
been  the  cynosure  ot  the  nation's  eyes  con- 
cerning medicare  for  the  past  week.  Some 
may  feel  it  regrettable  that  such  publicity 
has  again  been  focused  on  Philadelphia  and 
Neahoba  County,  but  we  believe  the  situa- 
tion at  the  hospital  has  opened  the  public's 
eye*  to  the  abiises  being  heaped  on  the  South 
through  the  bureaucracy  which  surrounds 
the  administration  of  the  medicare  program. 

The  Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare  Agency. 
through  Its  refusal  to  approve  the  hospital 
for  medicare,  has  now  proved  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  LBJ  adminis- 
tration la  bent  on  malting  slaves  of  all  citl- 
aens  of  the  Deep  South — both  black  and 
white. 

HEW  has  definitely  endangered  the  he.Uth 
and  welfare  of  those  people — either  whUt" 
or  colored — who  are  over  65  In  that  axea,  all 
for  the  sake  of  politics  and  the  precious  vote 
of  the  trouble-mongers.  It  Is  now  known 
that  HEW  listened  to  the  demands  of  Civil 
Rightlats  who  wanted  to  keep  medicare  away 
frocn  their  own  people. 

It  la  further  proof  that  medicare — which 
we  were  against  In  the  first  place — will  be 
nothing  but  a  political  football  anywhere 
In  the  nation. 

Sooner  or  later,  congressmen  will  hear  the 
erlee  of  outrage  from  their  constituents  about 
such  abuae — the  sooner  the  better. '  Whether 
they  wlU  heed  these  cries  is  another  story. 

We  admire  the  courage  of  the  administra- 
tive officials — Lamar  Salter  and  the  board— 
at  the  Neshoba  hospital  in  their  fight  to  gain 
what  they  believed  wna  right  for  their  pa- 
tients. Aa  taxpayers — paying  the  bUl  for 
medicare  everywhere — we  Join  them  in  their 
etrorts  to  throw  oH  the  yoke  of  discrimination 
which  HEW  apparently  wants  to  pl.ice  on  all 
hospitals  In  the  Deep  South. 


Tlie  wisdom  and  detennination  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Scott  should  be 
shared  mih  aU  Americarus,  and  all  who 
love  freedom  Uirouchout  the  globe.  It  is 
for  ilus  reason  that  I  am  making  the  Sen- 
ator's words  a  pait  of  the  Record; 

Unavoidable  circumstances  prevent  my  be- 
ing with  you  tonight  In  person,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  very  much  with  you 
In  spirit.  Tour  cause  has  been  my  cause  for 
many  years. 

Our  era  has  witnessed  the  near  total  abo- 
lition of  West  European  colonisa  rule  over 
underdeveloped  and  divided  areius  of  A.=ia 
and  Africa.  Tlie  United  States  supported  and 
aided  this  gre.-'t  historical  process  t>ecaiuse  we 
Americans  believe  that  all  pcoplee  axe  enti- 
tled to  determine  their  own  destinies.  But 
our  era  has  also  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  new 
and  m.ore  Lnsidiovis  form  of  coli-)nia;ism — 
the  colonialism  of  coraniuia.st  inii^erialism 
which  has  engulfed  many  hitherto  free  and 
independent  countries  In  E.xst  Eiu-ope.  Just 
as  we  opiK>sed  colonialism  In  Asia  and  Africa. 
so  too  must  we  oppose  it  ui  East  Europe.  Not 
to  do  so  would  be  a  betraynl  of  our  owu  basic 
Idea'.-':. 

It  Ls  up  to  us  to  repeat,  and  to  continue  to 
repeat  tliat  we  in  tlie  United  States  do  not 
recognize  oppression  wliether  It  occurs  in 
Asia^  .Africa,  Euroi>e  or  In  our  o^^^l  hemi- 
sphere. We  must  dei-lare  with  renewed  vigor 
our  belief  that  the  captive  peoples  of  East 
Europe  will  one  day  regain  control  of  their 
own  destinies. 

The  captive  peoples  have  faith  tha.t  we  wtU 
hold  f:ist  to  that  belief.  I  know  that  you 
will  keep  that  faith,  and  you  can  be  sure 
that   I  wi;i. 

HCGH  Scott. 

US  Seiiati^. 


Message  From  Senator  Hugh  Scott  on 
Occasion  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
Enropean  Nations'  Dinner,  National 
Press  Club,  WasUngton,  D.C.,  July  20, 
1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  evening,  July  20,  Hon.  Hugh 
Scott,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  sent  an  in- 
spiring message  to  those  attending  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  dinner. 


heartfelt  attempt  at  appreciation.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  congressman  have  gone  far  In 
aiding  Limestone  County's  attempts  to  carve 
ou  a  newer  and  much  larger  place  in  the 
economic  future  of  the  North  Alabam.i  area. 

Specifically,  the  200  Lime.stone  County  citi- 
zens were  marking  ihe  Eucress  of  the  Eighth 
District  representative's  diligent  efforts  X-o  se- 
cure a  S1.3-milllon  federal  waterworks  grant 
for  Athens.  And  the  efforts  were  obviously 
necessary  if  there  is  to  bo  iiicre.iaed  urb.>ni- 
z.tiion  in  tlie  area— for  eucU  an  increase  must 
be  predicated  upon  increased  water  develop- 
ment. 

But  the  luncheon  .also  provided  i~in  occ.islon 
properly  to  credit  the  congressman  with  In- 
troduction of  a  billion-doll.ir  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  revenue  bond  issue  to  aid  in 
financing  the  world's  largest  nuclear-powered 
generating  plant — another  near-fabulous  as- 
set for  tomorrow's  LimcEtone  County. 

In  short,  keeping  up  with  this  Jones  Is 
quite  a  feat  if  you're  a  public  servant  Intent 
upon  watching  your  region  progress. 


Bob  Jones  Appreciation  Luncheon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

0»   TENNESSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  EVERETT  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  call 
to  my  colleasue's  attention  a  recent  event 
in  Noith  Alabama  honoring  one  of  the 
distinguishcKl  Mi  mbers  of  the  Hou.se. 

The  ciLiZKiis  of  LLmest^nie  County,  Ala., 
which  borders  Teime.s.soe.  honored  Re- 
presentative Robert  E.  Jones,  of  Ala- 
bama, with  a  Bob  Jones  appreciation 
luncheon  for  his  important  contributions 
to  the  dcveloimient  of  Limestone  County 
and  all  of  tlie  Tennessee  'Valley. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
our  respectt  d  colleague  from  Alabama  on 
the  Public  "Works  Committee  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  have  long  admired  his 
vast  knowledge  of  re.sources,  public 
works,  economic  development,  and  water 
re.~;ources:  and  I  value  and  respect  his 
skill  as  a  legLsiator.  Most  recently,  he 
demonstrated  his  concern  for  our  area 
and  the  entire  Nation  In  his  work  for  ap- 
proval of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
revenue  bonding  authorization. 

The  Lime.stone  County  event  was  the 
subject  of  an  editorial  on  July  13,  1966,  in 
the  HunUsvillc.  Ala  .  Times.  I  include  the 
editorial  as  part  of  my  remarks; 

An      APPRECUXrVE       LIMESTONK 

Monday's  luncheon  In  Athens  honoring 
Bep.  Robert  E.  Jones  must  have  been  a  truly 
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The  14th  Anniversary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  July  brings  many  national 
celebrations.  On  the  Fourth,  we  mark 
our  own  Independence  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. On  the  14th,  our  oldest  ally,  the 
French  celebrate  Bastille  Day.  And  to- 
day. July  25,  I  should  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  te^pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
unique  partnership  In  self-government 
that  was  establisHed  in  Puerto  Rico,  on 
this  date,  14  years  aso. 

On  July  25,  1952,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  was  formally  proclaimed, 
and  we  embarked  on  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive experiments  in  the  history  of 
American  government.  Today,  14  yean 
later,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  that  experi- 
ment has  been  an  unqualified  success. 

Through  a  constitution  adopted  by  the 
people,  Puerto  Rico  has  provided  her 
more  than  2,500.000  residents  a  republi- 
can form  of  goverriment  guaranteeing  the 
same  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, and  freedom  of  the  press  enjoyed 
by  their  fellow  American  citizens  every- 
where. But,  as  we  all  know,  these  most 
cherished  freedoms  represent  only  a 
shallow  hbcrty  if  tliey  are  not  accom- 
panied by  freedom  from  the  ravages  of 
poverty,  hunger,  and  di.sease.  This  Is 
the  real  test^of  a  great  society,  and  It  is 
in  this  test  that  Puerto  Rico  has  staked 
out  a  place  of  honor  in  the  history  of  our 
hemisphere. 

For  through  Operation  Bootstrap,  the 
program  first  conceived  by  the  legendary 
Luis  Muiiozi,  Marin,  Puerto  Rico  has  per- 
formed what  is  perhaps  the  economic 
miracle  of  the  century.  In  the  years 
since  1942,  when  the  island's  development 
program  got  underway,  per  capita  in- 
come has  risen  fi^m  $120  to  $905,  illiter- 
acy has  been  largely  wiped  out,  and  the 
best  indicator  of  progress,  the  average 
life  span,  has  jumped  from  46  years  to 
70  years,  while   the  death  rate  has  dn*- 


ped  to  a  point  lower  than  that  of  the 
mainland. 

The  machine  that  has  transformed 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  reputation  of  the 
"Poorhouse  of  the  Caribbean"  to  the 
"Showcase  of  Lathi  America"  is  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration — or, 
Fomento.  It  is  this  agency  that  has 
stimulated  private  investment  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  800  highly  diversified 
and  modem  manufacturing  plants. 
What  this  kind  of  industrial  development 
can  m^ean  to  an  economy  of  a  small  is- 
land Is  best  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  recently  Puerto  Rico's  net  Income 
passed  the  $2  biUion  mai-k,  and  with  this 
income,  our  partners  to  the  south  have 
purchased  over  a  billion  dollars  in  main- 
land products — almost  as  much  as  West 
Germany  purchased  with  a  population  of 
56  million  people. 

This  fantastic  economic  success  is  not 
limited  to  manufacturing.  With  sugar 
production  running  at  about  1,100,000 
tons  a  year,  agriculture  remains  an  im- 
portant economic  cornerstone;  and.  as 
anyone  who  has  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  this  balmy  paradise  of  the  Carib- 
bean knows,  the  tourist  industry  Is  very 
much  responsible  for  a  share  of  Puerto 
Rico's  success  story. 

Today,  then,  Puerto  Ricans  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for  and  much  to  celebrate. 
But  the  task  that  Luis  Munoz  Marin  set 
out  to  tackle  a  generation  ago  has  not 
been  fully  completed.  The  work  of  Op- 
eration Bootstrap  remains  unfinished. 
Puerto  Rico  still  has  Its  problems.  Pov- 
erty has  not  been  eradicated  for  all,  im- 
employment  has  been  gradually  rising, 
and  a  rapidly  growing  population  will 
make  these  problems  increasingly  difiS- 
cult  to  cope  with  in  the  years  ahead.  But 
what  is  Important  Is  that  Puerto  Rico  has 
made  an  effort  to  solve  these  problems — 
an  effort  that  has  met  with  great  success. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  beloved  Mu- 
noz, and  imder  the  leadership  of  the  new 
Governor,  Roberto  Sanchez- Vilella,  and 
with  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people,  the  island  has  pros- 
pered. 

The  success  that  Puerto  Rico  has  so 
deservedly  achieved  attests  to  the  ben- 
efits of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  and 
the  annlvensary  of  the  Commonwealth 
constitution,  which  we  honor  today,  rep- 
resents the  best  American  traditions  of 
political  inventiveness,  belief  in  human 
liberty,  and  belief  In  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

Again,  on  this  Constitution  Day,  I 
should  Uke  to  salute  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  wish  each  of  them  the  best  of 
life  in  the  coming  years. 
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The  Civil  Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALlrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  25.  1966 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Califomlii.     Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  House  will  take 


up  H.R.  15765.  the  civU  rights  bill.  We 
have  an  opportimlty  here  to  enact  ef- 
fective legislation  to  deal  with  many 
facets  of  our  racial  problems  which  have 
not  been  adequately  dealt  with  in  pre- 
vious legislation. 

Every  section  needs  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  of  us.  We  must  be  cer- 
tain that  the  language  Is  clear,  and  that 
It  covers  exactly  those  areas  we  mean  to 
Include.  On  Sunday,  July  24,  the  New 
York  Times  discussed  very  ably  two  of 
the  most  important  issues  with  which  we 
are  faced.  I  think  the  comments  are 
penetrating,  and  believe  my  colleagues 
will  find  them  useful  in  their  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill.  I  would  like,  therefore, 
to  insert  the  editorial  into  the  Record. 
The   Crvn,   Rights  Bill 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  takes 
up  the  civil  rights  bUl  on  Monday,  it  will 
have  to  make  two  difficult  but  crucial  deci- 
sions. 

The  first  Is  on  Title  IV,  which  Is  Intended 
to  stop  racial  discrimination  In  the  sale  and 
rental  of  property.  This  section  as  drafted 
by  the  Justice  Department  was  excellent  and 
needed  no  revision.  Unfortunately,  a  bi- 
partisan majority  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  yielded  to  the  selfish  clamor  of 
the  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  and  approved  an  amendment  offered 
by  Representative  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mathlaa  amendment 
was  to  exempt  the  sale  of  one-family  houses 
and  the  rental  of  small  apartment  houses 
(four  apartments  or  less)  in  which  the  owner 
occupies  one  of  the  units.  This  amend- 
ment would  leave  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
existing  housing  in  the  nation  outside  the 
scope  of  the  bill  and  maintain  the  lily-white 
suburbs  Intact.  Moreover,  Representative 
Mathias  told  reporters  that  his  amendment 
would  permit  a  real  estate  broker  to  dls- 
crUnlnate  against  Negroes  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  seller  of  an  exempt  property. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  last  week 
advised  a  Senate  committee,  however,  that 
the  amendment  would  exempt  owners  only 
if  they  themselves  trted  to  sell  or  rent  their 
properties.  A  broker  would  not  be  legally 
immune  if  he  discriminated,  even  though  he 
were  acting  under  Instructions  from  the 
owner.  Since  most  property  Is  sold  through 
real  estate  agents,  Mr.  Katzenbach's  Inter- 
pretation renders  the  Mathias  amendment 
relatively  Innocuous.  The  test  for  the  House 
wUl  come  If  Mr.  Mathias  attempts  to 
strengthen  his  amendment  to  make  It  poe- 
slble  for  brokers  to  discriminate. 

The  second  critical  test  on  the  bUl  con- 
cerns the  Judiciary  Committee's  InserUon 
of  the  seemingly  Innocent  and  honorable 
word  "lawfvUly"  into  TlUe  V.  This  section 
of  the  bill  U  designed  to  punish  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  civil  rights  workers  and  Ne- 
groes which  occur  when  these  persons  are 
exercising  their  constitutional  rights.  The 
Insertion  of  the  word  "lawfuUy"  in  this  con- 
text tears  a  great,  gaping  hole  In  the  bill. 

Over  and  over  again,  civil  rights  demon- 
strators In  Southern  towns  have  been  ar- 
rested for  loitering.  Jaywalking,  trespassing 
or  parading  without  a  permit.  Because  a 
man  Is  Jaywalking,  should  he  be  teargassed? 
Because  a  man  Is  "trespassing"  on  public 
property,  should  he  be  beaten  with  night- 
sticks or  set  upon  by  police  dogs?  It  was 
precisely  to  prevent  such  violence,  much 
of  It  committed  under  the  thin  color  of  le- 
gality, that  Title  V  was  drafted. 

The  bUl  has  several  excellent  provisions. 
notably  the  Improved  procedure  for  nondis- 
criminatory selecUon  of  Jurors,  it  could 
be  further  strengthened  by  providing  finan- 
cial indemnlflcaUon  In  cases  of  death  or  In- 
Jury  resulting  from  civil  rights  activity.    But 


the  protection  of  the  housing  section  against 
further  enfeeblement  and  the  restcwatlon  of 
the  antlvlolence  section  to  Its  full  effective- 
ness are  the  challenging  decisions  now  before 
the  House. 


Unions  in  the  War  Against  Poyerty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
impressed  by  an  article  by  Thomas  Cos- 
grove  in  a  recent  edition  of  Communities 
in  Action,  published  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Unions  and  union  leaders  are  particu- 
larly equipped  to  be  helpful,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Cosgrove  has  performed  a 
valuable  service  in  letting  the  public 
know  what  the  AFL-CIO  leaders  have 
done  to  promote  and  encourage  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Much  remains  to  be  done,  and 
I  certainly  hope  that  union  participation 
will  be  continuing  and  even  widening 
The  article  follows: 

Unions  in  the  War  Against  Poverty 
Scratch  almost  any  union  leader  and  you 
will  find  he  was  once  poor  himself,  that  he 
believes  a  union  Is  a  democratic  device  by 
which  Its  members,  largely,  have  Ufted  them- 
selves out  of  poverty  .  .  .  and  further,  that 
he  and  his  organization  have  an  obligation  to 
help  others  help  themselves. 

For  these  reasons  the  AFXr-CIO  and  other 
unions  support  OBO  programs  through  politi- 
cal and  legislative  activities.  They  also 
support  many  other  measures  which  are  part 
of  the  larger  war  on  poverty.  These  Include 
civil  rights.  Increased  unemployment  com- 
pensation, adequate  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, higher  social  secuurlty  and  welfare  bene- 
fits, regional  development,  programs  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  Jobs  available,  Increases 
in  the  minimum  wage.  Medicare  and  other 
legislation  aimed  at  helping  the  poor  and 
other  Americans. 

AFtr-CIO  leaders  have  been  involved  in 
OEO  from  the  very  beglrmlng.  A.  Phillip 
Randolph,  president  of  the  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  and  Miles  Stanley,  director  of  the 
API^-CIO  anti-poverty  oOce,  are  members  of 
OlEO's  National  Advisory  CouncU. 

David  SulUvan,  president  of  the  Building' 
Services   Employees   International  Union,    is 
chairman  of  OEO's  Labor  Advisory  CouncU 
and   12   other  tc^   trade  union  officials  are 
also  councU  members. 

Many  local  union  ofiSclals,  nearly  2.000. 
now  serve  on  governing  boards  of  local  com- 
munity action  agencies. 

A  dramatic  example  of  union  leadership  In 
CAP  development  has  unfolded  In  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.  There.  Al  BlUck.  head  of  the 
local  AFL-CIO  Labor  CouncU,  served  as  pres- 
ident of  the  city's  Community  Action  Com- 
mission In  its  first  year  of  operation  In  1965. 
Billck's  organization  was  already  deeply  In- 
volved In  community  problems  before  OEO 
came  into  existence. 

In  1963.  Cincinnati  labor  and  clvU  rights 
groups  staged  a  successful  march  for  Jobs 
and  freedom.  Following  the  lead  of  Con- 
gress' Inquiry  that  year  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  poverty  In  America,  Cincinnati's 
City  Council  was  urged  to  conduct  Its  own 
investigation  by  those  mobilizing  the  Jobs 
and  freedom  campaign. 

Theodore  M.  Berry,  then  a  Cincinnati  city 
councUman,  and  chairman  ot  the  councU's 
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welfare  ccanmlttee.  headed  this  InvesUga- 
tion.  When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
was  signed  Into  law,  Berry  became  director 
of  Comnmnlty  Action  Programs  for  OEO. 

Thus  with  labor  supplying  much  of  the 
push,  Cincinnati  launched  Its  own  Commu- 
nity Action  Program  within  weeks  after  the 
anti-poverty  legislation  became  national  law. 

But  labor's  Involvement  In  the  War.  as 
Blllck  points  out.  goes  beyond  the  broad  out- 
line of  community  action  In  Cincinnati  or 
In  the  nation.  He  said,  "Job  training  pro- 
grams directly  concern  us  and  we  are  In- 
volved." 

To  follow  through  on  the  basic  Issues  of 
employment,  the  Cincinnati  AFL-CIO  Labor 
Council  co-sponsors  a  unique  program  with 
the  Nelghbcffhood  Youth  Corps  and  the  c;ty's 
rehabilitation  division. 

This  project  puts  together  skilled  union 
craftsmen,  crews  of  youngsters  and  owner- 
residents  of  rundown  houses  in  poor  neigh- 
borhoods who  qualify  for  rehabilitation 
^ant«  of  up  to  $1,500  from  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Pour  local  unions  of  painters,  plasterers. 
carpenters  and  cement  masons  supply  crafts- 
men who.  paid  at  the  prevailing  union  rate. 
serve  as  foremen  and  Instructors  for  crews 
of  boys  age  16  to  22,  who  receive  $125  an 
hour. 

This  program  has  been  so  well  received 
the  Labor  Department  is  now  being  asked  to 
approve  an  expanded  two-year  operation. 

Out  In  Callfomla.  the  Alameda  County 
AFL-CIO  Central  Labor  Council  has  also  con- 
centrated on  the  Job  problem.  This  county 
Incltides  the  city  of  Oakland. 

In  Biay  of  1965.  the  council  submitted  a 
plan  to  OEO  for  a  twelve-week  summer  Job 
project  for  the  employment  of  200  Jobless 
youths  In  various  types  of  community  work. 
all  under  supervision  of  the  Labor  Council. 

Last  June  9,  the  OEO  approved  a  grant 
of  $235,000  for  the  project. 

A  project  director  and  staff  of  supervisors 
and  foreman-Instructors  were  hired,  largely 
froca  the  ranks  of  retired  or  vmemployed 
union  members,  and  a  list  of  proposed  work 
projects  was  obtained  from  community  non- 
profit agencies. 

Job  applicants  were  sought  through 
schools,  church  organizations,  the  state  em- 
ployment service,  welfare  rolls,  youth  cen- 
ters—and police  records.  Requirements 
wwe:  age  16  to  21.  family  Income  of  not  more 
than  $4,000  a  year  for  a  family  of  fo\ir  (less 
lor  a  smaller  family)  and  willingness  to  work. 

The  task  of  recruitment  was  an  agonizing 
<me.  In  lees  than  three  days,  nearly  700  had 
applied  for  the  200  openings.  Some  200  were 
finally  chosen,  140  boys  and  60  girls. 

Nearly  a  third  were  on  i>arole  or  probation 
or  had  previous  police  records — the  sort  of 
kids  who  nine  times  out  of  ten  would  be 
rejected  by  traditional  social  agencies.  Most 
came  from  families  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. A  high  proportion  were  school  drop- 
outs.    About  90  per  cent  were  Negro. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  young  workers 
tackled  their  tasks  with  zest  and  hustle. 
The  work,  and  the  prospect  of  regular  $1.25- 
an-hour  wages,  seemed  to  promote  new  feel- 
ings of  self-respect,  ambition  and  responsi- 
bility. Many  opened  bank  accounts  for  the 
first  time  In  their  lives.  They  began  to  dress 
better,  both  on  and  off  the  Job.  A  supervisor 
of  a  group  of  girls  reported  that  her  charges 
had  matured  remarkably  Ln  Jtist  a  few 
weeks — "no  more  gum  chewing  and  bubble 
popping,  and  they've  gained  a  new  respect 
for  themselves  and  each  other." 

Not  the  least  significant  aspect  of  the  proj- 
ect was  the  effect  It  bad  on  the  foreman- 
Instructors.  Harold  Wilson,  the  labor  coun- 
cil's community  services  director  who  acted 
as  overall  project  coordinator,  reported: 

"We  conceived  this  project  with  the  idea 
that  experienced  working  men  could  guide 
kids  In  proper  work  channels.  This  has 
happened   JUBt  aa   we   foresaw.     What   we 


didn't  foresee  was  how  deeply  the  exjierienced 
workers  would  be  afTected.  too.  They've 
come  to  understitnd  thes«  kids  and  their 
problems:  they've  gotten  not  only  Involved 
but  enthused" 

Another  typical  union- Inspired  project 
has  45  your.g  men  undergoing  training  as 
s'^irveyor's  aides  in  a  NeighborhoiKl  Youth 
CoriM  project  sponsored  by  Operating  En- 
gineors  Local  545  in  upstate  New  York  and 
the  New  York  State  Dej-Xtftment  of  Public 
Works.  They  have  been  doing  so  well  most 
of  them  will  be  put  to  work  before  they 
finish  their  scheduled  21  weeks  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  project  was  developed  by  Local  545. 
witli  help  from  the  International  Union,  to 
fill  a  widening  shortage  of  men  qualified  to 
work  in  surveying  gangs.  Instruction  is 
given  by  experts  from  the  union's  ranks. 

Another  interesting  union-backed  program 
Is  the  custodial  training  project  of  tlie  Build- 
ing Services  Employees  internation.al  Union 
in  Washington,  D.C  Tills  is  a  pilot,  project 
sponsored  by  BSEIU  and  Its  locals  82  and 
5:i6  in  coo;>erut;on  with  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

••Our  m.i.in  purpose  In  sponsoring  this 
school."  says  BtfEIU  President  David  Sul- 
livan, "is  to  secure  Jobs  for  unemployed 
workers  after  they  have  completed  the 
12-week  course." 

"Tlie  sch'jol  represents  a  concrete  effort 
to  support  the  War  on  Poverty.  If  It  is  suc- 
cessful, we  hope  to  establish  similar  schools 
In  other  cities," 

Every  day,  the  students  mrtke  their  facil- 
ities sparkle.  They  are  learning  the  techni- 
ques of  efficient  cleaning  from  ex:>erlenoed 
teachers.  And.  in  remedial  education  clas-ses. 
they  are  bru;:liing  up  on  English  and  basic 
math. 

On  the  work  skills  side,  tiiey  learn  how 
to  "strip"  a  floor,  use  mojie  and  Wiutes,  op- 
erate buffing  machines  and  clean  rugs  and 
windows  efficiently  and  ciirefully. 

These  txiunees  used  to  be  "hardcore" 
unemployed  or  chroniciilly  unemployed. 
Tliey  dtjr.'t  plan  to   t)e  any  more 

Unionists  are  workers  with  skills  to  offer, 
and  some  are  offering  them  free.  Many  are 
among  the  2300  VLSTA  Volunteers  who  are 
giving  their  time,  energy  and  concern  to 
poverty  prr>grams  of  all  h>.>rzs  throughout  the 
country.  There  Is  also  some  union  involve- 
ment in  the  Job  Corps  now  and  stxong 
prospects  of  unions  taking  a  very  large  part 
In  ma.ny  Job  Corps  camps 

One  of  the  most  interestinr  programs  In- 
volving unions  and  OEO  w;is  described  by 
Sargent  Shriver  at  the  recent  AFL-CIO  con- 
vention in  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  Ap- 
palachi.ai  AFL-CIO  trade  union  program 
which  includes  training  and  a  year  of  com- 
munity action  work  for  100  leaders  of  AFL- 
CIO  city,  county  and  state  cour.cils  in  ten 
Appalachian  sliitcs. 

The  100  people  now  in  training  at  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  will  return  to 
their  communities  after  their  initial  two- 
week  program  is  completed. 

"We  could  like  to  have  the  program  in  half 
a  dozen  different  parts  of  the  United  States" 
Shriver  told  the  AFl^CIO  convention,  "in  the 
Iron  range  area,  in  the  northeist^rn  states. 
In  the  Ozarks,  In  the  West,  in  the  Rocky 
mnuntalns  and  In  the  South," 

The  programs  described  above  and  a  dozen 
others  in  development  Indlcjite  a  very  fruit- 
ful expanding  urUon  Involvement  in  all 
aspects  of  America's  War  on  Poverty. 

But  of  course  some  of  the  poor  see  unions 
as  Just  another  part  of  the  ef;tabllshment 
which  Is  holding  them  back.  In  fact.  In  the 
areii  of  discrimination  In  employment,  some 
of  the  poor  hold  unions  responsible  for 
discrimination  against  minority  groups.  Of 
course  unions  don't  have  any  voice  whatso- 
ever m  who  most  employers  hire,  but  they  do 
have  some  Influence  In  the  building  trades, 
where  there  have  been  some  problems. 


The  national  leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO  is 
working  hard  to  help  end  discrimination. 

"Segregation  in  ixnions  is  no  better  than 
segregation  in  schools,  and  we  hope  that  the 
problem  will  be  eliminated  in  a  short  period 
of  time,"  Donald  Slalman,  AFL-CIO  Director 
of  Civil  Rights,  recently  said. 

"Not  only  do  we  urge  segregated  unions, 
on  the  basis  of  AFL-CIO  policy,  to  merge 
with  all  possible  speed,  but  we  also  notify 
tliem  Uiat  these  laws  cxiit,"  Elaiman  s,ild. 
"We  tell  tliem  that  tlioy  are  subject  to  com- 
plaint (for  discriminating)  and  that  the  law 
is  being  violated." 

Some  progress  In  this  area  has  been  noted 
by  Ben  D.  Segal,  of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportiuiity  Commissicn.    He  has  said: 

"For  insUince,  there  are  eight  Negro  ap- 
prentices and  several  Journeymen  in  tlie  elec- 
trician's local  here  in  Washington.  Just  a 
lew  years  ago  there  were  none." 

And  last  month  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Na- 
tional Urb.an  League  Joined  hands  to  help 
prcp.are  Negro  youths  for  apprenticeship 
training  in  unions.  Another  similar  project 
was  set  up  earlier  in  Chicago  by  Building 
Trades  Unions  together  with  employers,  the 
federal  government,  the  city  government  and 
civil  rights  organizations.  So  there  are  indi- 
cations of  progress. 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  AFI/-CIO  lead- 
ers are  In  the  OEO  effort  to  the  hilt.  To- 
gether with  OEO  they  are  combatting  dis- 
crimination and  poverty  by  participating  in 
planning  at  the  national  level  and  Imple- 
mentation at  the  local  level. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  recently 
wrote: 

"The  time  to  end  ix>verty  Is  now — in  the 
decade  of  the  Sixties.-  The  means  are  avail- 
able; they  need  only  to  be  used." 

— Thom.is  Cosgrove. 
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Public  Office  and  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
years  ago  when  I  decided  for  the  first 
time  to  run  for  ofQce,  I  sought  counsel 
from  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  a  judge 
who  had  been  on  the  political  scene  for 
haJf  a  century. 

Upon  learning  of  my  interest  in  enter- 
ing into  politics,  he  looked  up  at  me  with 
a  wry  and  wise  smile  and  said : 

Young  man.  if  you  would  Just  put  one- 
tenth  of  the  effort  tfiat  you  will  in  running 
for  public  office  into  selling  old  mops  and 
brooms,  you  will  be  a  millionaire. 

His  comment  returned  to  me  the  other 
day  when  I  read  a  very  excellent  edi- 
torial in  the  Bethesda-Chev-y  Chase  Trib- 
une. It  Is  a  most  thoughtful  analysis  of 
an  Increasingly  controversial  area  of  the 
political  life.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  to  all  good  and 
honest  men  of  public  spirit  who  are  hesit- 
ant about  embarking  upon  what  many 
of  us  consider  one  of  the  most  noble  ca- 
reers of  all,  that  of  public  service. 

The  editorial  follows : 

PtTBUC  OFnCE  AND  BUSINESS 

It's  amazing  how  badly  some  people  want 
public  office. 

Not  only  will  they  spend  several  grueling 
montha  running  breathlessly  from  meeting 


to  meeting,  shaking  hands  and  mAUng 
speoc-hes,  but  they  subject  themselveB  and 
their  families  to  various  sorts  of  indignities. 
The  latest  evidence  of  the  sacrifices  which 
candidates  are  willing  to  make  Is  revealed  In 
the  financial  stat,ements  of  tlie  gubernatorial 
hopefuls.  On  the  apparent  theory  that  the 
public  must  know  Uie  most  Intimate  detalU 
of  a  c-andidate'.s  life  before  he  can  make  an 
Intelligent  choice,  several  of  the  cruididates 
h.'i\e  m.ide  full  confession  of  their  asset-s. 

It  is  true  that  such  disclosures  can  show 
where  potential  conflicts  of  int-erests  might 
occur,  but  this  Is  hardly  any  guarantee  of 
integrity.  The  mind  of  man  has  an  In- 
finite capacity  for  figiuing  out  clever  ways 
of  wTons-doing,  and  there  certainly  are  ways 
In  which  an  office  can  be  corrupted  which 
would  never  be  reflected  on  such  financial 
st;itement,«. 

The  public  announcements  of  .assets  also 
raises  an  interesting  question:  ''In  p<:)litlcs, 
is  it  better  to  be  poor  or  rich?" 

There  was  a  time  when  persons  of  wealth 
were  considered  a  political  llabiliiy;  the 
"common  man^'  approach  setmc-d  a  surer  rCKid 
to  success  at  the  polls. 

T.xiay,  however,  there  .seems  to  be  an  un- 
dercurrent running  which  suatt's  that  you 
cannot  really  trust  a  man  who  is  financially 
in.iecure:  consequently  the  candidate  with 
the  most  worldly  goods  would  be  the  least 
likely  to  succumb  to  the  temptations  of 
selling  the  favors  of  his  office. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  such  a 
theory.  It  could  be  argued  to  Uie  contrary 
that  the  person  re.slgned  to  living  on  mod- 
est means  doe.sn'i  have  the  appetites  which 
require   frequent   Infusions    of    new    wealth. 

We  .<:hould  rejoice  that  despite  that  dis- 
tasteful aspects  of  campaigning  there  are 
many  able  and  qualified  persons  willing  to 
seek  public  office.  We  hope  the  demands 
made  of  them  will  not  be  such  to  drive  the 
mofit  able  out  of  public  life,  leaving  only 
the  ojiportunlst-s  and  self-secker.s. 


A  16- Year-Old  Writes  to  Our  Men  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  25,  1966 
Mr.  QUTLI.^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  recL-ived  two  wonderful  letters  fi-om  a 
young  lady  in  my  district,  Miss  Jeanne 
Pierce.  One  of  the  lettei\s  was  addi-pssed 
to  m--.  the  other  to  our  men  in  Vietnam. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  forward  Miss 
Pierce's  letter  to  one  of  the  men  from 
my  district  who  is  serving  in  Vietnam, 
and  I  am  .sure  that  he  will  pa.ss  it  ai-ound 
for  many  of  his  comrades  to  see.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  in-sert  the  letters  here 
so  that  all  of  us  mieht  know  Jeanne's 
thoughts,  which  are  highly  commend- 
able. 
The  letter  follows: 

Ki.NcsroRT,  Tenn  , 
„  July  20.  1966. 

congrcsrm.-tn  J.\Mrs  H.  Qvillen, 
Nov<c  of  r.rp'rsrntatives, 
Wa.'ihinrjton.  D.C. 

Dr.\R  Sir:  You  have  been  so  kind  and  con- 
siderate In  the  past.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  one  more  favor. 

Would  you  plea.se  see  that  my  lettw  geta 
wany  soldiers  anywhere  In  Vietnam.  It 
«H)esnt  niiitter  what  branch  of  the  service. 


I  think  you  can  got  It  there.    If  tt  Isn't 
poeslble,  thank  you  for  your  efforts. 
You're  doing  a  great  Job  up  tbere! 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Jeanne  Pierci. 

KlNCSPORT.   Tekn.. 

July  19,  1966. 

Dmr  Men:  I  can't  call  you  "boys"  because 
I  don't  believe  anyone  who  has  fought  for 
his  country  remains  a  chUd. 

I  don't  know  anyone  personally  in  Vietnam, 
but  you  are  all  Americans  so  I  really  know 
and  love  you  all. 

You  must  get  dam  mad  when  vou  hear 
about  all  those  ridiculous  draft  c;ird-burn- 
ings,  beatnik  demonstrations,  and  so  on  I 
get  boiling!! 

Sometimes  it  scares  me  to  see  wluit  is 
happening  to  America.  Good  ole'  flag-wav- 
ing patriotism  Is  seldom  seen  now.  God  is 
being  removed  from  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life-  or  so  the  Commies  and  atlilests 
think.  But  they  are  sadly  misinformed— you 
can't  throw  out  God  by  abolishing  praver  In 
school! 

I  imagine  God  seems  sort  of  alien  out  there 
sometimes.  It's  hard  to  think  of  God  In 
connection  with  blood  and  bullets  and  death. 
But  He's  cut  there  with  you— believe  that. 
Never  lose  faitli. 

M.^ybe  some  of  you  are  from  Tcnne.-isee  or 
Mississippi.  Tliose  are  the  two  .states  I  know 
most  about.  I  was  born  In  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  lived  there  until  three  years  ago. 

E.ist  Tennessee,  where  I  live  now,  is  beauti- 
ful country.  I  live  atop  a  ridge— Chestnut 
Ridge  and  from  here  you  can  look  down  upon 
the  town.  When  I  look  out  my  bedroom 
window.  I  see  other  mountains,'  all  green 
and  covered  with  summer  foliage. 

I'm  sixteen  and  for  two  years  I've  been 
trying  to  do  something  for  you  who  are 
serving  our  country  on  far-away  battlefields. 
A  teen-age  girl  doesn't  have  much  influence, 
you  know. 

But  I  do  have  one  thing— a  marvelous  Con- 
pressmaoj.  James  QriLLEN.  I  hope  he  can  get 
this  to  you. 

I  don't  even  know  whether  you  want  this 
letter,  or  if  it  does  any  good.  But  I  wanted 
to  write  it. 

Just  remember— you  are  not  forgotten. 
We  here  at  home,  most  of  us,  except  for  a 
few  stupid  kooks,  love  you.  respect  you.  ad- 
mire you,  support  you,  pray  for  you,  believe 
m  you. 

Keep  up  the  good  work!  If  there  is  any- 
thing special  you  all  need,  maybe  you  can 
get  word  to  your  families.  I  mean.  I  know 
you  can— but  if  Uiey   wont  send  It,  I  wUl. 

Someday   I  hope   to  meet   some   of  you 

what  an  honor  for  me! 

Jeanne  Pierce. 
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tT.N"s  Spendthrifts 
The  nearer  to  bankruptcy  the  United  Na- 
tions oomes.  the  more  It  seems  to  increa.sp 
Its  spending.  A  special  committee  of  exper*« 
In  finance  from  14  countries  h.v  l.s.'-jed  a  re- 
port urglnc  the  U.N.  to  cut  b-ack  its  growing 
niunber  of  conferences  around  the  world  and 
also  to  cu-b  its  frantic  passion  for  Issuing 
voliuninous  documen:«. 

UN  meeting  in  New  York,  Geneva  Swit^- 
erl.ind,  and  elsewhere  have  almwt  doubled 
in  the  last  six  years  while  the  U.N  g<x>s 
dceix>r  and  deeper  In  debt.  More  than  7  000 
mectmrs  have  been  scheduled  for  thi.s  year 
and  the  cost  of  issuing  document.«=  has  risen 
in  SIX  years  from  13  nulllon  dollars  to  26 
million. 

The  cc^imniiitee  recommended  that  Secre- 
tan-  General  U  Thnnt  reduce  the  number  of 
conferences  to  fit  the  visible  resources  bu' 
Thant  is  not  likely  to  do  It  Evervbody  at 
the  UN.  thinks  Uncle  Sam  will  come  to  the 
rescue  ai'ain  as  he  has  before,  and  that  ex- 
travagance need  not  be  controlled. 

We  suggest  therefore  that  the  best  way  to 
pet  economy  in  the  U.N.  Is  not  through  ap- 
peals by  committees,  out  through  a  flat  an- 
nouncement by  Amlx-.£sador  Arthu-  Goldberg 
that  the  United  States  hereafter  will  ptiy  only 
its  Juft  and  agreed  proportion  of  the  U  N  s 
e.xpense.s. 


California  Assembly  Joint  Resolution 
No.  29 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 


U.N.'i  Spendthrifts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  just  a 
little  over  a  week  ago  passed  the  foreign- 
aid  bill  with  Its  very  liberal  provisions 
for  funding  UJi.  projects,  I  believe  an 
editorial  from  Chicago's  American  of 
July  23  deserves  the  special  attention  of 
House  Members  and  therefore  I  insert  it 
tn  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 


or  CALrroRNL* 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past  I  have  called  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  a  proposed  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion pro.iect  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  central  California.  It  is  the 
San  Felipe  division  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  and  would  be  authorized  for  con- 
struction by  my  bill.  H.R.  777. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  vote  on  this  matter,  hope- 
fully in  the  not  too  distant  future,  I  com- 
mend to  your  attention  California  As- 
sembly Joint  Resolution  No.  29  which 
follows : 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  29 — Rfla- 
TIVE  to  the  San-  Felipe  Division  of  the 
Central  'Valley  Project 
Where.as.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  San 
Felipe  Division.  Central  Vallev  Project,  Cali- 
foriua.  to  provide,  among  other  t)-imgs,  Irri- 
gaticn  and  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
supplies,  conse-rvation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  and  enhancement  of  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  w-.thin  the  Counties 
ol  Santa  Cl.ira,  San  Benito.  Santa  Cruz  and 
Monterey:  and 

Whereas,  The  prop;>sed  San  Feline  Division 
will  make  use  of  a  tunnel  to  be  con.structed 
from  San  Luis  Reservoir  wesfAard  under 
Pacheco  Pass  into  said  service  area  and  will, 
by  re.ason  of  its  UnxtUor..  hai-momze  with  and 
assist  the  St^te  of  Ca.ifarnia's  water  plan- 
and 

Where.as,  Tliere  exists  at  present  in  said 
service  area  a  dr.ustic  shoruxge  of  under- 
ground water;  now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Attsembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly  Tliat  the 
lieglslature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorialize*  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expedite 
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autborlzatlcm  of  the  San  PeUpe  Division. 
Centnd  Valley  Project,  California;  and  be  It 
rurtber 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly la  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  thia 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent 0*  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  CalUornla  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


I 


Address  of  G>iigressman  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
CapliTe  NatioBS  Week  Dinner,  National 
Press  Qob,  Washington,  D.C^  Jaly  20, 
1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON        | 

or    N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>fTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  present  on  Wednesday, 
July  22.  at  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
dinner  here  in  Washington  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  On  this  occasion. 
sponsored  by  the  Assembly  of  European 
Captive  Nations,  a  plaque  in  honor  of 
the  Unknown  Freedom  Fighter  was  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells,  presi- 
dent of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

This  plaque  was  presented  to  Con- 
gressman Lester  L.  Wolft  and  me  dur- 
ing Capitve  Nations  Week  exercises  held 
last  year  at  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  City.  Therefore,  I  was  particular- 
ly proud  to  participate  with  Congress- 
man WoLfT  in  the  presentation  of  this 
symbol  of  freedom  for  the  captive  na- 
tions to  the  Freedoms  Foundation,  its 
new  and  temporary  home.  I  say  that 
this  plaque  will  reside  only  temporarily 
In  Valley  Forge,  l)ecause  last  year,  it  was 
decided  that  It  should  be  lodged  perma- 
nently in  the  capital  of  the  first  satellite 
nation  that  is  freed  from  the  Communist 
yoke. 

On  the  same  occasion,  celebrating 
Captive  Naticais  Week  1966,  Congress- 
man WoLiT  addressed  the  Assembly  of 
European  Captive  Nations.  His  words 
were  so  moving  and  so  inspired  that  I 
want  to  bring  them  before  aU  Americans 
by  oiaklng  them  part  of  the  Record.  I 
could  not  state  Congressman  Wolff's 
qualifications  to  speak  on  this  crucial 
subject  any  better  than  they  were  stated 
by  Chairman  Vaclovas  Sidzikauskas 
upon  Ills  presentation  of  the  ACEN 
Medal  and  Scroll  to  my  New  York  col- 
league : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present,  on 
behalf  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations,  our  Commeratlve  Medal  and  Scroll  to 
Mr.  Lester  L.  Woljt,  Representative  from  the 
3rd  Congressional  District.  New  York. 

After  a  distinguished  career,  which  in- 
cluded participation  in  U.S.  Trade  Ifissloos 
to  the  Phmiplnea  in  1963  and  to  Malaysia 
and  Hong  Kong  in  1963.  Mr.  Woltt  waa 
elected  to  Congrats  In  November  1964.  Slnc« 
his  election.  Representative  Wour  has  coa- 
sUtently  and  unflinchingly  given  hU  f uU  cu^ 


port  to  the  captive  peoples  of  Bast-CentnU 
Europe  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and. 
self-determination.  Both  in  Congreas  and 
In  other  forums.  Congressman  Vfourr  has 
continued  to  bring  to  public  attention  the 
plight  of  captive  Blast-Central  Exiropeans  suf- 
fering under  Communist  tj-riumy. 

In  recognition  of  ."^nd  gr:iutude  for  Repre- 
sentative Wnt,Fr'.s  record  in  defense  of  free- 
dom, the  .As.sembly  of  C.iptlve  Europeim  Na- 
tions begs  the  Congressman  to  accept  this 
Med.il  .ind  Scroll  as  a  token  of  its  apprecia- 
tion. 

Speech  of  Hon    Le.ster  L.  Wolff 

It  Is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  speak  to- 
night before  this  most  respect«l  cirganly.a- 
tlon  -an  org;inizauon  whoee  members  know 
perhaps  better  than  anyone  else  the  tfue 
meaning  of  Freedom. 

Today,  we  stand  at  a  crossroads.  The  past 
has  been  tragic  for  us  all  since  the  tyr;u\ny  of 
Cominuni.sm  enveloped  some  of  the  proudest 
nations  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  future  will  In- 
evitably be  brighter,  for  a  day  will  surely 
come  wlien  the  liberty  we  enjoy  in  the  Free 
World  will  be  shared  by  all 

We  meet  here  tonight  on  a  fateful  anni- 
versary La.st  Saturday  was  the  2Ist  anni- 
versary of  the  convening  of  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference, where  the  free  world  first  began  to 
realize  how  coldly,  de'emiined.  were  the  Rus- 
sians in  their  goal  of  world  cc>nquest. 

Within  a  few  years  of  that  fateful  meeting, 
nearly  one  billion  men.  women  aiid  children 
lost  their  most  precioiu;  poR.session — their 
freedom — because  of  the  ambitions  of  the 
totallwrlan  Soviet  state. 

Untold  millions  have  suffered  now  these 
many  years  imder  the  yoke  of  Communist 
servittide. 

We  live  in  a  time  W'hen  American  atten- 
tion Is  riveted  on  the  fight  for  freedom  In 
Vietnam. 

Yet.  important  as  that  struggle  mxiy  be.  it 
is  equally  important  that  Americans  remem- 
ber the  unhappy  fact  that  the  Captive  Na- 
tions of  Eastern  Etirope  are  still  captive — 
that  their  freedom  is  still  to  be  won. 

Tiie  ruthless  grip  of  Communi.'^.m  has  not 
relaxed  .n  Eaiitern  Europe  Freedom  Is  still 
a  word  fr(jm  the  lexicon  of  a  happier  past. 

Men  still  lose  their  lives  In  attempts  to 
pierce  the  Iron  Curtain  to  freedom.  The 
heavy  h;tnd  of  the  .state  is  felt  In  all  aspects 
of  daily  life  in  the  Captive  Nations. 

There  is  no  freedom  of  speech:  and  1)1- 
advisod  word  can  still  bring  the  dreaded 
knock   in   tlie  middle   of   the  night. 

And  there  is  no  freetiom  of  the  press.  The 
only  information  disseminated  to  the  people 
Is  the  propaganda  churned  out  by  the  pup- 
pet regime  and  its  mast«-.  the  Communist 
Party.  The  only  way  those  in  the  Captive 
Nations  can  learn  the  truth  about  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  the  truth  about  their  own 
country,  is  by  furtively  listening  to  the  Voice 
of  America  and   R^ullo  Free  Europe. 

And  there  Is  no  freedom  of  religion  de- 
spite clainns  to  the  contrary,  for  Conunu- 
nlst  ideology  is  Godless. 

Red  anti-semltiam  is  but  one  px.unple  of 
the  true  Intentions  of  the  Communists, 
which  is  to  erase  religion  and  G<xl  as  a  com- 
peting force   to  Soviet  tyranny. 

Their  cimpaign  against  God  has  been  a 
miserable  failure. 

In  captive  Poland,  tiie  Catholic  Church  has 
survived,  under  the  brave  leadersJiip  of 
Cardinal  Stefan  Wyzynskl.  even  as  the  Com- 
munists continue  to  show  their  enmity  to 
the  Church,  by  refusing  to  allow  the  Pope 
to  visit  Poland  to  celebrate  the  Millenium 
of  Chrlstlajalty  In  that  land. 

In  Hungary,  Cardinal  Joseph  Mindszenty 
remains  the  symbol  of  de&ance  and  courage. 

Throughout  the  Captive  Nations  the  spirit 
of  religion  has  been  repressed,  but  It  haa 
not  been  cruatied. 

However,  religious  freedom  Is  not  the  only 
Tlctlm  of  CoQununlszn. 


Within  tb«  Captive  Nation*  there  are 
DO  Ire*  electlon&.  The  puppet  regimes 
would  never  dare  to  test  their  p>opularlty  by 
allowing  the  pec^le  a  free  choice. 

For  history  has  taught  that  whenever  men 
enjoy  free  elections,  they  always  vote  for  an 
increase  in  freedom.  Free  elections  in  the 
Captive  Nations  would  bring  an  immediate 
end  to  every  single  puppet  regime  Imposed 
by  the  new  Russian  imperialism.  And  the 
Russians  know  it.  for  there  has  never  been 
a  single  nation  where  a  free  election  has  re- 
sulted in  victory  for  Communist  candidates. 

Men  are  by  nature  free:  they  will  never 
coiLsciously  choose  oppression. 

Tonight  we  are  proud  to  entrust  with  Mr. 
Wells,  of  Freedoms  Foundation,  temporary 
custody  of  the  beauaful  plaque  which  was 
presented  to  Congrc.-bniun  Horton  and  me 
last  year. 

We  hope  it  will  not  long  remain  at  Valley 
Forge,  tiie  home  of  Freedoms  Foundation. 

We  hope  it  will  soon  find  Its  permanent 
shrine  In  the  capital  of  the  first  captive  na- 
tion to  be   liberated  from  Communism. 

My  friends,  the  past  has  taught  us  many 
lessons.  If  we  remember  them,  the  day  of 
liberation  will  not  be  far  off. 

We  must  remember,  that  even  today  when 
men  talk  of  detente,  the  Communists  con- 
tinue to  see  the  world  as  a  struggle  between 
two  forces,  with  only  one  essential  question: 
"Who  will  survive?" 

Yet  there  is  growing  evidence  that  the 
Red  Tide,  unleashed  across  the  ^orld  by  the 
Russian  Revolution,  has  passed  its  crest. 

I  believe  that  we  have  good  cause  for  opti- 
mism about  the  future. 

I'm  optimistic  because  the  Communists  will 
not  prevail  by  force  In  Vietnam. 

I'm  optimistic  because  the  Communists 
admitted  the  failure  of  their  economic  sys- 
tem to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  people 
when  they  built  the  Wall  across  Berlin. 

I'm  optimistic  because  the  Communists 
have  failed  notoriously  In  Asia,  especially 
in  India  and  Indonesia. 

I'm  optimistic  because  the  Communists 
have  failed  in  Africa  where  even  their  toe- 
hold  has  been  lost. 

I'm  optimistic  because  they  have  failed 
In  Latin  America  where  Fidel  Castro,  who 
perverted  the  ideals  of  Ills  nation's  revo- 
lution for  freedom,  has  been  taring  for  over 
seven  years  to  exj>ort  his  poison  to  other 
nations  in  the  hemisphere. 

And,  I'm  optimistic  because  I  believe  It 
Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Communism 
begins  to  crumble  In  the  ancient  states  of 
Eiistern  E^^rope  now  held  captive. 

In  fact,  the  process  may  have  already 
begun. 

For  the  force  that  holds  the  Captive  Na- 
tions In  bondage  today  Is  none  other  than  a 
modern  day  version  of  traditional  Russian 
imperialism,  and  such  a  force,  relying  on 
vl,plence  and  hypocrisy  and  slavery  haa  never 
been  able  to  permanently  prevail. 

It  has  been  almost  ten  years  since  the 
brave  freedom  fighters  of  Poland  and  Hungary 
fought  to  the  death  against  overwhelming 
odds. 

There  are.  and  there  will  be,  I  assure  you, 
other  men  Just  as  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

For  God  did  not  will  that  mm  should  live 
In  slavery. 

Jufit  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  the 
United  States  could  not  exist  half  slave  and 
half  free,  history  will  bear  out  the  prediction 
that  our  world  will  not  continue  half  in 
submission  and  half  In  freedom. 

Because  all  men  are  brothers,  as  long  as 
one  single  man  Is  a  captive  of  Communism, 
a  part  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  Is  captive. 

May  the  freedom  that  is  the  blrtiirlght  of 
all  men  soon  come  again  to  the  Captive 
Peoples.  Their  courage  and  sacrifices  have 
won  for  them  a  special  place  of  honor 
among  the  world's  champions  of  liberty.  To 
you  members  of   the  Assembly  of   Captive 
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N.iiions  the  world's  thanks  for  continuing 
to  c.rry  the  torch  of  freedom — let  us  all 
remember  the  plight  of  the  oppressed  people 
of  the  Captive  Nations  and  help  keep  the 
torch  burning. 
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Robert  M,  Hamady:   Patriot 

EXTtlNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI-VES 
Monday.  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  a  stoiT  from  the  June  26, 
1966.  Flint,  Mich.,  Journal  and  the  July 
21,  1966,  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  honors 
my  constituent,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hamady, 
for  his  sincerity  and  Renerosity  to  rlghta 
wrong  for  68  wounded  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflitt. 
Tlic  stories  follow: 

[From  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
June  26.  1966) 
Footed  Bill— VPW  GrvEs  CrrATloN  to 
Hamady 
The  man  who  footed  the  bill  to  throw  a 
special  party  for  68  wounded  veterans  of  the 
Viet  Nam  conflict  has  been  cited  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 

Robert  M.  Hamady,  president  and  treasurer 
of  Hamady  Brothers.  Inc.,  Flint,  threw  the 
party  for  the  veterans  after  the  Conrad  Hil- 
ton Hotel  refused  the  veterans  reservations 
for  an  Ice  show  because  of  "fear  it  would  de- 
press the  other  hotel  guests." 

Hamady  anonymously  picked  up  the  tab 
for  the  party  In  Chicago  after  making  ar- 
rangements through  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Andy  Borg.  national  commander  In  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Issued  the 
citation  of  appreciation  for  Hamady  and  It 
was  presented  to  him  by  Cooper  T.  Holt,  the 
executive  director  of  the  VFW's  Washington 
office  and  former  commander  In  chief  of  the 
■VFW. 

About  3.000  delegates  are  here  for  the  an- 
nual Michigan  convention  of  the  'VFW. 

I  Prom  Stars  and  Stripes.  July  21,  1966] 
CrrATioN    roR    Man    Who    Gavi    Party    roR 

VrET   Nam   Vets 

Tlie  man  who  footed  the  bill  to  throw  a 
special  party  In  Chicago  for  68  wounded  vet- 
erans of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  came  to  Grand 
Rapids  from  Flint  to  accept  a  citation  from 
Commander  In  Chief  Andy  Borg  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  for  his  kind  deed  after 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  had  refused  the  in- 
jured veterans  reservations  for  an  Ice  show 
for  It  would  depress  other  hotel  guests. 

Honored  with  an  appreciation  citation  was 
Robert  M.  Hamady.  president  and  treasurer 
of  H.amady  Brothers,  Inc.,  a  chain  of  super- 
markets with  offices  at  3301  South  Dort  High- 
way. Flint.  Tlie  citation  of  appreciation  was 
presented  by  Cooper  T.  Holt,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  VTW's  Washington  office  and  a  for- 
mer commander  in  chief  of  the  VFW  who 
repro-entcd  the  National  organization  of 
overseas  veterans  at  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment's 47th  annual  convention  banquet  held 
in  the  Civic  Auditorium. 

Tlie  Flint  grocery  chain  operator  tele- 
phoned Commander  In  Chief  Borg  after  read- 
ing about  the  hotel  Incident  in  the  Flint 
paper.  He  told  the  commander  that  he  too 
f^t  the  boys  should  have  a  special  party  and 
after  hearing  that  one  had  been  planned  for 
them  at  the  nightclub  of  their  choice  Ha- 
mady  asked   Just   one   thing:    "Would   you 


please  give  me  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
paying  for  this  party?" 

In  making  the  offer,  the  Flint  businessman 
made  only  one  stipulation — that  the  p&rty 
should  be  put  on  in  the  name  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  that  he  be  given  no 
personal  publicity. 

After  the  party  had  been  held  and  turned 
out  to  be  highly  successful.  Commander  Borg 
said  he  had  only  one  regret  and  that  was 
that  the  man  honored  at  the  VFW  conven- 
tion In  Grand  Rapids  was  not  on  hand  to 
witness  the  pleasure  of  those  68  wounded  vet- 
erans. 

The  commander  In  chief  asked  that  Ha- 
mady be  contacted  to  see  if  he  would  accept 
public  thanks  from  the  VFVf  at  the  Michigan 
convention. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 
decided  to  give  their  own  partv  fo;  the 
wounded  men  even  though  the  public  apology 
demanded  by  Commander  Borg  from  the 
hotel  chain  was  forthcoming. 

A  number  of  Flint  area  VFW  people  at- 
tending the  annual  banquet  at  the  Civic  Au- 
ditorium said  that  Hamady  had  alw.ays  been 
most  generous  to  veterans  In  donations  to 
raise  funds  for  commumty  betterment  prot- 
ects. '^    ■' 


Speech  Before  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  NaHons— Hon. 
Frank  Horton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  colleague  Mr.  Horton  recently  de- 
livered an  address  about  the  captive 
peoples  of  Europe  before  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of 
Nations  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  this  distinguished 
body: 

Speech  Before  the  American  Priekds  of  thk 
Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  op  Nations,  High- 
land Park  Bowl,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  July  23 
1966,  BY  Hon.  Prank  Horton 
In  a  poem  entiUed  "My  Testament,"  Taras 

Shevchenko.  the  Ukraeian  poet  of  freedom 

WTote: 

"Oh  bury  me,  then  rise  ye  up 
And  break  yoxir  heavy  chains 
And  water  with  the  tyrants'  blood 
The  freedom  you  have  gained." 

Tlius,  was  the  immortal  love  of  freedom 
expressed  from  the  heart  of  Shevchenko.  It 
Is  appropriate  that  we  remember  and  reflect 
on  the  poetry  of  Shevchenko  this  evening, 
for  we  are  the  people  who  must  breathe  life 
into  his  hope  for  freedom  in  Eastern  Eurc^je 
and  for  men  everywhere.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  tonight  about  where  the  hope  of  freedom 
for  the  Captive  peoples  now  stands,  and 
about  what  you  and  I  must  do  to  brighten 
that  hope. 

Communism  holds  captive  the  peoples  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  East  Germany,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania,  Albania,  BuJgaria,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  Armenia,  Ukraine  Yugo-' 
slavla,  and  its  Serbian,  Croatian  and  Slovene 
peoples.  But,  the  Captive  Nations  are  not 
confined  to  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 
There  are  many  once-free  coimtries  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Asia  where  the  lamp  of 
liberty  no  longer  bums.  And,  ae  close  as  90 
miles  to  our  United  States  shores,  the  Com- 
munist tyrants  are  in  command  In  Cuba. 


To  say  that  this  situation  »hich  enslaves 
the  minds  af  millions  is  dUtressing  is  an 
unbelievable  understatement. 

Yet  wtiat  8t«p6  have  we,  as  Americans, 
taken  to  free  the  minds  and  lives  of  these 
million.'!,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  your 
own  families?  How  strong  a  stand  have  we 
made  in  Europe  to  let  these  pec^le  know- 
that  the  hope  for  their  freedom  is  s.ife  in 
our  hand.s?  If  we  compare  where  f.-eedom 
stood  at  the  close  of  World  War  II  a2:id  what 
Its  stattis  versus  communism  is  today,  tl:ie 
contrast  is  frightening  indeed.  The  shadow 
of  Red  conquest  has  ftdlen  over  vast  new 
areas  of  the  world,  cnc*-held  superiority  In 
we-pons  Is  being  reduced  to  a  mere  balance 
of  military  power,  and  unquestioned  su])- 
port  for  our  policies  from  freedom's  friends. 
our  "allies,"  has  deteriorated  to  an  attitude 
of  "let's  negotiate" 

While  AmcncAns  at  this  hour  are  valiantly 
defending  Asian  frontiers  of  freedom  with 
their  very  lives,  the  picture  in  Europe  is  fiir 
leas  bold  and  far  less  bright.  Ten  years  ago 
when  the  Free  World  failed  so  dismally  t<5 
answer  the  call  of  Hungary,  which  had'  Its 
Red  regime  in  shambles,  ie  became  clear  that 
the  United  States  intended  ony  to  contain 
Communism,  but  that  we  would  not  stick 
our  necks  out  to  fre«  people  who  were  al- 
ready captive.  This  was  a  sad  decision  for 
many  Amerioans  to  swallow,  indeed,  there 
are  many  in  Congress  like  myseU  who  refuse 
to  abandon  our  detei-mi nation  to  win  free- 
dom for  these  people.  But  sadly.  Adminis- 
tration foreign  policy  makers  seem  to  have 
abandoned  this  obligaUon.  In  fact,  there  is 
now  serious  que&tlon  whether  even  our  con- 
tainment objective  in  Europe  is  holding  fiist 
At  least  in  1956.  when  we  left  the  Hungarian 
revolutionaries  to  fend  for  themselves,  we 
had  a  strong  and  viable  deferise  structure  In 
Europe. 

Today,  I  have  serious  doubts  about  the 
unity  and  strength  of  NATO.  As  I  told  my 
coUeagues  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  cannot 
lay  all  of  the  blame  for  the  split  in  NATO  at 
the  feet  of  the  French.  Pointing  tlie  finger 
of  blame  at  General  De  Gaulle  will  not 
strengthen  or  improve  the  Free  World  Alli- 
ance in  Europe.  We  w^ouid  do  better  to  look 
at  the  trend  of  our  own  policies.  When 
I  spoke  in  the  Hotise  on  this  subject  I  pointed 
out  tliat  the  United  States  has  pracUc^Uy 
receded  from  its  former  position  of  leader- 
ship of  the  A.tlantic  Alliance. 

We  have  not  made  a  single  poUcy  initia- 
tive in  E^irope  since  the  Multi-lateral  Nu- 
clear Force  concept  failed  two  years  ago 
despite  the  fact  that  our  initiative  has 
never  been  more  desjaerately  needed  than 
In  the  last  two  years.  With 'the  Nations  of 
Western  Europe  matimng  once  agaJn  to  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  and  growiiig  further  and 
further  from  the  NaUons  of  East  Europe.  It 
is  e&sential  that  someone  continue  to  liold 
with  determinaUon,  the  threads  of  common 
interest  and  purpose  which  bind  the  Free 
World  together.  That  someone  must  be  the 
United  States,  for  since  World  War  II.  our 
Nation  has  been  rlghUull  regarded  as  the 
Free  World  spokeeman  in  the  Cold  War  align- 
ment. But  despite  our  determination  In 
other  areas  of  the  wx>rld.  our  Initiative  and 
leadership  have  been  woefully  lacking  in 
Europe. 

I  said  at  tlie  beginning  of  my  talk  Uiat 
I  would  teU  you  where  the  hope  of  freedom 
for  the  Captive  peoples  now  stands,  and 
that  I  would  suggest  what  we  could  do  to 
brighten  this  hope.  :  think  I  have  demon- 
strated to  everyone  here  how  very  mu«h  the 
hope  for  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  needs 
brightening.  Far  from  urging  a  strong 
American  determination  to  free  these  Na- 
tions, our  people  today  are  seriously  ques- 
tioning our  Justlfloatloo  for  pursuing  even 
a  policy  oflt  containment  m  Asia.  While  the 
majority  of  AmerlcanB  do  see  the  need  for 
holding  the  line  in  Vlet-Nam,  the  dissension 
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on  tbl5  Issue  gives  tis  an  Idea  about  the  un- 
certain attitude  ot  nuoiy  toward  Oanimunism. 
If  w«  want  to  cbange  th«  policies  tbat  havs 
contributed  to  this  bleak  proepect  for  freeing 
the  Captive  peoples,  we  must  rehamess  tbe 
attitudes  of  tbe  American  people  toward 
Communist  rule.  We  mxist  reawaken  all 
Americans  to  tbe  duty  erf  tbls  Nation  to  bear 
the  standard  oX  the  Pree  World  In  protecting 
freedom,  and  In  extending  It  to  enslaved  areas 
of  the  globe.  When  I  say  that  toe  must  re- 
harness  these  attitudes,  I  mean  every  one  of 
ui  here  tonight  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  holds  high  the  Ideal  of  freedom  for 
all  men.  1  mean  every  one  of  us  here  tonight 
and  throughout  the  country  whether  or  not 
we  have  personally  gone  through  the  ordeal 
of  Communism,  whether  or  not  we  wltnes^sed 
how  Communism  can  stifle  a  nation  and 
enslave  a  people  who  once  enjoyed  a  full 
and  vibrant  life  and  culture. 

I  mean  every  one  of  us.  first  or  fifth  genera- 
tion Americans — because  you  and  I  have 
a  common  heritage.  CXir  roots  were  nurtured 
In  the  same  fertUe  soil — that  of  Western 
Civilization.  You  and  I  are  the  products  of 
that  Civilization,  and  we  all  bear  the  char- 
acteristic of  Western  background  which 
stands  out  most  Ln  each  of  us  In  the  love 
of  Individual  liberty.  It  Is  this  characteristic 
longing  to  be  free  which  binds  us  together  in 
a  comimon  mission — our  mission  to  propa- 
gate Ideals  of  freedom. 

As  former  citizens  of  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  who  can  recount  first  hand  what  life 
Is  like  under  the  boot  of  Red  power.  Ameri- 
cans of  Eastern  Biiropean  derivation  should 
make  it  their  primary  task  to  educate  the 
American  public  about  the  realities  of  Com- 
munism— about  barbed  wire,  about  the  need 
for  complicated  papers  and  passports  to 
travel  only  a  few  miles,  about  censored  news 
media  and  about  controlled  education.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  repeat  over  and  over  the 
evils  of  Communism  among  yourselves. 
Many  of  you  are  here  in  this  country  because 
you  were  determined  to  resist  totalitarian 
forces  in  the  old  country. 

Today,  there  Is  apathy  In  America  about 
our  policy,  or  our  lack  of  policy  toward 
Eastern  Europe.  It  has  become  old  hat  to 
talk  about  Captive  Nations  and  Communist 
totalitarian  society.  Just  as  among  som.e 
of  our  American  citizens  freedom  has  become 
old  hat.  But  for  people  who  have  seen  both 
America  and  Communism,  there  Is  nothing 
old  hat  about  Freedom.  I  know  how  actively 
you  cherish  the  rights  and  privileges  of  re- 
siding In  the  United  States. 

But  this  country  will  never  take  a  strong 
stand  against  established  E^uropean  Com- 
munism as  long  as  Captive  Nations  Week  Is 
celebrated  by  immigrant  groups  alone.  While 
you.  by  yoxirselves.  can  exert  pressures  on 
American  policy  through  the  channels  open 
to  all  citizens,  the  strong  and  effective  re- 
sponse will  (mij  come  when  all  Americans. 
whether  or  not  they  were  bom  in  or  de- 
scended from  Eastern  Europe,  show  an  active 
concern  for  the  freedom  of  your  p>eoples. 
Captive  Nations  Week  must  be  a  time  for 
all  of  us  to  demonstrate  our  concern,  and  our 
disappointment  with  present  appeasement 
of  Red  regimes. 

You.  having  had  the  benefit  of  seeing  both 
sides;  you,  to  whom  Communism  is  much 
more  than  a  few  words  In  the  newspaper. 
must  go  out  and  reawaken  Amerlcsins,  those 
you  work  with  and  deal  with,  those  ^who 
•hare  this  State  and  this  cc»nmunlty  with 
you.  You  must  communicate  to  them  the 
realities  of  totalitarianism  which  many  of 
your  own  relatives  are  now  enduring.  You 
must  relattt  your  experiences  and  your  com- 
parlaoQ  oT  life  under  freedcon  with  that 
nndar  enslavement  with  your  fellow  Ameri- 
cans at  eyery  opp<Mtunlty. 

CmptlTe  Nations  organizations  and  na- 
tlonaUty  group*  like  those  many  of  you  are 
actlre  In  miut  work  together  in  this  task 
of  re-educating   Americans.     Disputes   and 


prejudices  that  are  left  over  from  the  old 
country  must  be  burled,  tar  the  s.vke  of  a 
united  effort  in  getting  this  urgent  mess.xge 
across  to  our  p>eople. 

Since  I  have  been  your  Representative, 
I  have  done  njy  beet  to  get  this  message  across 
to  our  people  xnA  to  our  leaders 

I  hope  most  of  you  know  tliat  my  very 
first  oaSclal  act  as  your  Congressman  was 
to  introduce  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  Ever  since.  I  have  con- 
tmued  i-o  work  for  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Congre.5s  should  have  a  special  body  to 
study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-dominated 
nations,  to  report  to  tlie  American  people 
on  the  oppression  which  exists  In  the  Captive 
N.ition.s.  and  to  make  recomnu-ndatlona  for 
effective  policies  to  return  freedom  to  these 
freedom-loving  lands. 

Such  an  official  ex.uninatlon  could  help 
to  expose  3<5vlet  prop;iganda  and  reveal  the 
real  role  of  Comnjunism.  This  action  would 
demon-str.ite  our  sincere  gixxl  faith  and 
conviction  to  lielp  the  captive  peoples  once 
against  enjoy  self-determination. 

In  .addition  to  tlie  moral  principles  which 
inspire  this  propcksal.  we  owe  the  people  of 
these  nations  a  great  debt.  We  owe  them 
our  sup[»rt  in  return  for  the  efforts  of  the 
refugees  of  these  countries  who  have  helped 
build  the  golden  greatness  of  this  Nation. 
For  as  you  .xnd  your  countrymen  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  In- 
dependence here,  we  miast  come  to  the  aid 
of  those  now  in  your  homelands  or  the  lands 
of  your  ancestors  Tliey  deserve  our  re- 
newed dedication  to  the  cause  for  which 
they   live;    free  government. 

Bringing  this  special  Congres-^lonal  Com- 
mittee on  the  Ciiptive  Nations  into  being 
will  not  be  easy.  It  will  require  the  same 
determined  re.iwakenlng  among  Members  of 
the  Congress 

I  have  Intr.xluced  another  resolution  which 
would  put  the  Baltic  States  question  on 
the  United  Nations  agenda.  The  brutal  and 
illegal  annexation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  the  Russians  and  the  deporta- 
tion and  death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
their  people  was  a  crime  against  humanity. 
It  should  be  considered  and  condemned 
officially  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  year.  I  tWnk  we  l;ave  one  of  the  best 
op[X)rtunitles  we  will  ever  have  to  reawaken 
Americd-ns  to  tiie  plight  of  the  Captive  Peo- 
ples. 1966  is  the  Tenth  .\rmiver9ary  of  the 
valiant  Hungari.in  revolutson.  The  ConuiUt- 
tee  Ls  working  diUgently  to  plan  suitable 
events  and  publicity  for  the  commemoration 
acroes  the  cotuitry,  I  know  that  here  In 
Rochester,  an'  exciting  ctnnmemoratlon  is 
planned  for  this  October. 

In  addition  to  working  with  the  Citizens 
Committee.  I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  to 
provTde  for  a  meniorial  to  the  Hungarian 
Preedom-Fighters  in  Washingt<on,  DC.  By 
erecting  a  suit,ible  monument  to  the  most 
valiant  .itt/rnpt  at  throwing  off  the  chains 
of  Red  rule,  we  cm  j.ssure  the  preservation 
of  the  spint  of  Freedom  of  the  Captive  peo- 
ples in  our  Nation's  CapiUiil. 

Three  nitjhts  ago.  it  w.is  my  privilege  to 
present  a  plaque,  honoring  the  Unknown 
Preedom-Pighter  .\gainst  Communism,  to  the 
Director  of  the  Freedom  Foundation  of  Val- 
ley Forge.  Pennsylvania.  This  plaque  was 
presented  to  m.e  last  your  by  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  during  Captive 
Nations  Week  Ceremonies.  Eventually,  this 
plaque  will  be  eiLshrlned  Ln  the  Capitol  of 
the  first  captive  nation  to  be  liberated  from 
Communism.  In  tiie  meantime,  placing  this 
plaque  at  the  Freedom  Potindatlon's  Head- 
quarters in  Valley  Forge  wUl  serve  .as  a  fitting 
reminder  to  Americans  of  the  task  that  lies 
ahead. 

Through  these  and  other  activities.  I  am 
trying  to  do  my  part  to  convey  the  cjiu.se  of 
Freedom    from    sterile    Conimunl.<irrr   to    all 


.^merlc.ins.  I  have  told  you  already  that 
there  can  he  no  improvement  in  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  without  a  demand  for  improve- 
ment by  the  gTea,t  majority  of  our  people. 
Our  goal  must  be  to  communicate  the  need 
for  stronger  ties  In  NATO;  and  above  all. 
to  communicate  the  realities  of  life  under 
the  Red  boot  to  Americans  so  that  they  will 
understand  the  fatal  flaw  in  appeasing 
Conununist  regimes. 

Freedom  is  the  only  form  of  government 
that  can  sustain  itself  without  force.  Tlie 
peoples  of  the  Captive  Nations  want  freedom 
and  are  prepared  to  risk  their  lives  in  order 
to  secure  its  blessings. 

I  don't  want  to  leave  you  with  the  impres- 
sion that  the  only  hope  of  freeing  people  who 
have  l>een  subject  to  Communist  rule  lies  in 
strengthening  oiu-  military  deterrent  m 
Europe.  In  a  world  which  has  had  twenty 
years  to  consider  the  dangers  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  nuclear  age.  we  must  look  be- 
yond a  mere  showing  of  military  strength 
for  the  solutions  to  international  problems. 
There  is  no  question  that  NATO  must  be 
strengthened,  and  that  its  purposes  must  be 
rejuvenated,  but  we  must  also  re-orient  our 
alliance  and  our  policies  to  tlie  world  as  we 
find  it  twenty  years  af^r  World  War  II,  and 
13  years  after  Stalin. 

If  we  do  succeed — as  we  must — In  reawak- 
ening Americans  to  the  necessity  of  winning 
freedom  for  all  men,  we  must  harness  this 
reawakening  to  aocom.pUsii  more  than  Just  a 
"harder  Une"  toward  Communism.  We  must 
build  a  determination  and  a  love  for  freedom 
so  strong  that  when  Americans  say  that  they 
seek  peace  along  with  universal  freedom,  the 
world  will  sit  up  and  Usten.  We  must  build 
a  determination  so  strong  that  even  the 
Communist  rulers  will  have  no  choice  than 
to  consider  seriously  our  demands — not  at 
gunpoint,  but  across  a  conference  table  and 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

Freedom  Is  contagious,  and  when  faced 
with  demands  for  freedom  In  a  world  where 
freedom  relg^ns,  and  In  a  world  where  men 
cherish  their  freedom,  even  the  Red  rulers 
of  the  satellite  nations  must  bend  with  the 
tide. 

Hand  In  hand  with  our  quest  to  reawaken 
America  to  its  blessing  of  democracy  and  to 
the  curses  of  totalitarianism,  we  must  work 
toward  a  reawakening  of  the  world  to  this 
blessing.  There  has  Been  very  little  prog- 
ress made  In  loosening  the  Communist  yoke 
In  Eastern  Europe,  but  there  has  been  some. 
Travel  In  most  of  the  Captive  Nations  is  a 
little  freer.  Russia  has  turned  a  little  toward 
providing  consumer  agods  for  her  citizenry. 
Hungary  has  opened  fts  door  a  crack  to  out- 
siders, and  has  allowed  some  Hungarians  to 
leave. 

As  these  tiny  cracks  widen  slowly,  we  must 
kindle  the  lamp  of  freedom  in  our  country 
BO  brightly  that  it  will  shine  through  these 
cracks  enough  to  let  everyone  behind  the 
Communist  curtain  know  about  the  rights 
and  privileges  we  as  citizens  of  the  free  world 
enjoy.  If  we  are  successful  In  o'ur  task, 
these  bright  rays  of  light  will  serve  as  rays 
of  hope — acting  as  an  irresistible  wedge  in 
the  iron  door  of  Communism. 

But  we  cannot  make  this  wedge  work  if 
our  own  citizens  are  apathetic.  If  freedom 
In  our  minds  is  only  a  dim  glow  which  we 
take  for  granted.  It  can  never  penetrate  the 
cracks  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  when  we  are 
determined,  and  when  we  are  proud  of  our 
way  of  life — not  timid  and  afraid  to  show 
our  pride  at  the  risk  of  annoying  Red  gov- 
ernments— then  demands  from  the  American 
people  that  freedom  be  granted  to  Red  sub- 
jects will  be  heard  and  answered. 

I  have  tried,  through  every  means  at  my 
disposal  to  speak  up  about  freedom,  and  to 
demand  that  it  be  given  to  Captive  peoples. 
Since  World  War  II,  despite  the  Cold  War, 
much  progress  has  been  made  In  freeing 
many  of  the  world's  people.  Colonialism  is 
now  almost  extinct  In  Africa,  and  most  of 
the  newly  independent  states  on  that  con- 
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tlnent   were    willingly    freed    from    colonial- 
ism by  their  Mother  countries  in  Europe. 

We  must  demand  that  the  Communist 
masters  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  Eastern 
Euro{>e  act  now  to  free  the  people  held 
captive  in  these  countries.  The  Red  masters 
m-ist  recognize  and  respond  to  the  desire  of 
their  people  to  be  free,  Just  as  the  colonial 
powers  have  freed  their  colonies  In  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  peaceful  world,  these  demands  must  be 
heeded.  For  as  long  as  there  are  human  be- 
ings living  in  closed  societies  under  censor- 
ship and  oppression,  there  will  be  turmoil 
and  conflict  among  nations. 

Our  goverimient  must  call  upon  Red  lead- 
ers to  answer  the  dem.iiids  of  these  millions 
for  freedom — to  open  their  borders  and  their 
social  and  economic  structure  to  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  the  free  movement  of 
people. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  resolutions  I  have 
Introduced  voicing  these  demands  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  shall  continue  to  introduce  resolutions 
and  to  write  letters  and  to  speak  out  when- 
ever a  man  is  persecuted  or  a  prayerbook  is 
burned.  I  shall  continue  becatise  I  believe 
that  we  can  rejuvenate  the  determination 
that  vrtll  breathe  meaning  into  the  words  of 
my  resolutions,  determination  that  will  carry 
this  meaning  to  the  ears  of  the  oppressors. 

The  same  determination  will  inspire  our 
own  Government  to  voice  similar  demands 
to  Communist  leaders.  Tlie  United  States 
through  diplomatic  channels  and  publicly 
must  make  clear  our  intention  to  stand  up 
for  *the  victims  of  this  Communism.  But 
these  demands  will  be  meaningless  if  they 
are  backed  up  only  with  weapons  and  the 
threat  of  nuclear  attack.  We  cannot  real- 
istically threaten  the  world  with  w.ar  and 
destruction  In  the  name  of  freedom — for 
then  we  will  be  little  better  than  tyrants 
otirselves.  We  can,  however,  and  we  mtist 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  oppressors  the  most 
powerful  weapon  available  to  us — freedom 
Itself. 

A  steadfast  lamp  of  freedom  shining  over 
the  Berlin  wall,  through  minefields  on  the 
Himgarian  border  and  through  the  Jungles 
of  South  Asia  Is  a  far  more  potent  force  to 
the  Communists  than  any  other. 

I  am  asking  you  tonight  to  help  keep  this 
lamp  burning  and  Intensify  Its  brightness 
until  the  light  of  freedom  will  shine 
throughout  the  world. 


Justus  F.  Craemer:  1886-1966— 
California  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  EK3N  H.  CLu^USEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  California's  greatest  citizens — 
Justus  F.  Ci-Eiemer — has  left  our  midst. 
This  kindly  gentleman  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  many,  many  friends.  His 
service  to  mankind  has  left  an  extraor- 
dinary mark  on  the  '>ands  of  time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord one  last  eulogy  to  this  good  man, 
couched  in  the  brief  and  pointed  obituaiy 
printed  in  his  owTi  newspai^er  and  the 
fine  sermon  delivered  at  his  funeral — 
thereby  recording  for  posterity  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  the  life  stor>'  of  this 
"good  and  faithful  .servant." 


The  obituary  and  sermon  foDow: 
[Prom  the  San  Rafael  (Oallf.)  Independent- 
Journal,  May  25,  1966] 

Justus  P.  Craemer,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  California  Newspapers,  Inc..  since  It  bought 
the  San  Rafael  Independent  in  1937,  died  in 
his  sleep  early  today  at  Ross  Hospital.  He 
was  79. 

Craemer  had  been  hospitalized  for  over 
two  years,  with  a  complication  of  ailments 
Incident  to  age.  But  until  his  health  failed, 
he  was  known  affectionately  to  his  many 
friends  as  "fire  engine"  for  his  unflagging 
energy  and  endless  supply  of  ideas. 

NINETEEN  TEARS  ON  PUC 

He  served  for  19  years  on  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  was  a  candidate 
In  1942  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
U.S.  Senate,  served  as  assistant  state  director 
of  public  works,  state  building  and  loan 
comniLssIoner.  and  as  a  member  of  the  SUate 
Pair  Board.  He  was  also  active  throughout 
his  long  life  In  the  Lutheran  Church. 

His  greatest  activity,  though,  was  in  the 
newspaper  business.  In  which  he  became  in- 
terested when  he  became  half  owner  of  the 
Orange  News  soon  after  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  University  of  California. 

He  was.  born  in  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa.  Oct  18. 
1886,  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister.  Rev.  John 
Lorenz  Craemer.  His  grandfather.  Priedrlch 
Auguest  Craemer,  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Germany  In  1845  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians  of  northern  Michigan  and  later  w.as 
president  of  Concordia  Lutheran  Seminary 
in  Springfield.  111. 

His  faither  died  when  Craemer  wets  only  4 
years  old. 

He  was  graduated  from  Port  Dodge  High 
School  and  Tobin  College  in  Port  Dodge. 

F1.IP  or  COIN 

The  flip  of  a  coin  brought  him  to  Califor- 
nia. In  1907.  he  had  the  choice  of  attending 
either  University  of  California  or  Universltv 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  tossed  a  coin,  and 
California  won. 

Craemer  came  west  with  a  close  bovhood 
friend,  William  O.  Hart.  The  youths  played 
basketball  together  their  first  year  at  the 
university,  organizing  their  class  squad.  Play 
came  to  an  end  for  Craemer  one  day  when 
he  broke  a  bone  in  his  heel.  The  Injury  laid 
him  up  for  several  months  and  brought  iiin 
college  career  to  a  close. 

In  the  spring.  Hart  and  Craemer  went  to 
Southern  California  where  Craemer's  grand- 
mother owned  an  orange  orchard  In  Orange 
County. 

Craemer  worked  In  a  packing  house  In 
Orange  and  Hart  took  a  Job  on  the  local 
daily,  the  Or.ange  News. 

In  1909  Craemer  headed  for  the  Yukon,  but 
the  cold  weather  turned  him  back  to  Seattle 
•where  he  took  a  Job  In  a  wholesale  paper 
plant.  Soon  Hart  was  urging  Craemer  to  go 
south  again  and  buy  a  half  interest  In  the 
Orange  Dally  News. 

Craemer  borrowed  $1,300  from  his  gr.and- 
mother  and  $700  from  a  bank  and  became 
co-publisher  of  the  newspaper.  Craemer 
handled  the  business  end  of  the  paper  and 
Hart  ran  the  editorial  department.  The  two 
•worked  in  close  harmony.  There  was  never 
a  written  agreement  between  them.  There 
did  not  have  to  be. 

Craemer's  flrst  of  many  political  Jobs  began 
In  1923  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  State 
Fair  Board,  a  post  he  held  for  five  years. 

GOVERNOR'S  AID 

In  1934  he  served  as  pr^^te  secretary  for 
Gov.  Frank  P.  Merriam.  tfee  was  assistant 
director  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Works  in  1935-37,  state  building  and  loan 
commissioner  In  1937-39  and  a  member  of 
the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission 
from  1939  to  1956.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  commission  In  1942. 

In  that  year  Craemer  organized  the  Moun- 
tain   Pacific    States    Conference    of    Public 


Service  Commissions  and  headed  the  orga- 
nization until  1946.  He  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Assn.  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities    Commissioners    m    1948-49. 

In  1937  Hart  and  Craemer  Joined  Roy  A. 
Brown  to  purchase  the  San  Rafael  Daily 
Independent.  The'  three-way  partnership 
continued  until  1942  when  Hart  was  killed 
In  a  commercial  afrline  crash. 

Hiut's  estate  purchased  the  Orange  DaJlv 
News  in  1946  and  Craemer  took  over  Hart's 
Interest  in   the  Independent. 

Brown  and  Craemer  brought  about  the 
merger  of  the  Independent  with  the  Marin 
Journ.'.l  on  Nov.  30.  1948.  The  move  brought 
nearly  50  years  of  Journalistic  sparring  In 
Marin  to  a  close. 

When  the  papers  merged,  the  combined 
circulation  totaled  13,000.  Today's  circula- 
tion of  the  Independent-Journal  Is  40,650. 

Craemer  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  three 
men  who  took  over  the  Independent  In  the 
org.'inizatlon  that  became  California  News- 
pai>er  Publishers,  Inc.  Brown  died  March  9 
of  this  year,  after  serving  as  publi.sher  ever 
since  the  purchase  in  1937. 

LONG   SERVICE 

During  his  lifetime.  Craemer  received  hon- 
ors and  recognition  for  his  long  public  serv- 
ice. On  the  eve  of  his  retirement  at  70  from 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  he  and  Mrs 
Craemer  were  honored  at  a  reception  in  San 
Francisco  Civic  Center. 

In  1960.  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  presented 
Craemer  a  gold  card  in  recognition  of  50  years 
newspaper  service  in  the  state.  In  1956.Gov 
Goodwin  J.  Knight  gave  him  a  silver  medal 
in  honor  of  his  long  service  to  newspapers. 

He  was  president  of  the  California  News- 
paper Publishers  Assn  in  1929.  the  National 
Editorial  Assn.  In  1932  and  the  California 
Press  Assn  from  1943  until  1964.  He  served 
a,s  vice  president  of  the  latter  for  20  years. 
He  also  served  as  a  director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Assn. 

Craemer  was  a  former  director  of  the  Pirtt 
National  Bank  of  Orange,  the  Federal  Finance 
Co.  of  Santa  Ana.  the  Orange  Building  and 
Loan  Assn.,  and  the  California  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  In 
1936-38. 

When  the  state  chamber  was  organized  in 
the  early  1930s.  Craemer  became  Its  Southern 
California  division  chairman. 

In  Marin  County,  where  Craemer  had  lived 
since  1951,  he  served  as  public  relations 
chairman  for  the  Marin  United  Crusade,  He 
also  served  a  term  as  director  of  San  Rafael 
Chamber  of  Commer-e. 

In  1957,  he  headed  a  statewide  committee 
In  a  successful  camp.algn  against  a  proposi- 
tion designed  to  end  tax  exemption  for  non- 
profit schools. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Orange  Rotary 
Club,  the  Press-Unlcn  League  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Jon.athan  Club  of  Los  Angele.s.  the 
Family  Club  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  San  Francisco. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Agnes  F  Fitz- 
Bimmons.  were  married  Jan.  6,  1915 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  of  50  Canal 
Street,  San  Rafael:  a  son,  Justus  J.  (Jack) 
Craemer.  editor  and  co-publisher  of  the  In- 
dependent-Journal: his  sister.  Helen  Craemer 
of  Orange,  and  five  grandchildren,  Justus 
Theodore,  John  Frederick  and  Janlne  Elaine 
Craemer  and  Kenneth  and  GoefTrey  Justus 
Ashley,  all  of  Greenbrae.  A  daughter.  Mrs. 
Barbara  Craemer  Ashley,  preceded  him  in 
death. 

Funeral  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Trin- 
ity Lutheran  Church.  San  Rafael,  of  which 
Craemer  was  an  active  member.  Private 
burial  will  be  directed  by  Harry  M.  Williams 
Mortuary,  San  RafaeL 

The  family  prefers  that  tributes  be  con- 
tributions to  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 
building  fimd. 
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(By  the  Rev  Fred  C.  Braunfich7,eiijer,  May 
27.  1966,  at  Trinity  LutJieran  CTi'arch,  3«UQ 
Ralael.  OaJil. ) 

Mrs.  Craemer.  Jack,  meaaaJaer*  of  the  Cr»»- 
mer  famiiy,  and  frtencta  In  Chrlat:  There  Is  a 
booklet  which  Justus  Oraemer  found  useful, 
written  by  a  Walter  Willlama,  founder  and 
dean  of  the  School  of  JoumaUan  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  since  1908.  It  Is  entitled. 
The  Bible — A  Textbook  for  Joumalurn,.  In 
the  book  Williams  (yntends  that  the  Bible 
glvee  expreeeion  to  thu  fundament^U  prin- 
ciple of  good  JournaiLsm,  the  pnncipie  of 
•Tight  selection."  We  follorw  Williams  con- 
tention by  turning  to  the  Bible,  to  a  lert 
which  stands  as  the  mot,to  of  the  jJ'Xjve  of 
religion  in  the  reading  room  of  Uie  C'ji^reb- 
slonal  Library  In  Wa^hin^ion. 

"He  hath  showed  you  O  man,  whut,  is  ?'«od. 
and  what  doee  the  Lord  require  of  y>  >u  but  to 
do  Justice,  and  to  love  kl.-idnees.  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  your  G'Xl  "  Mlonii  G:  8 
(R.S.V.).  * 

It  has  been  my  privil^e  this  m->rning  to 
read  some  of  the  tributes  that  have  po'.ired  In  j 
from  ail  parts  of  the  Country  to  honor  this 
mft"  The  one  thing  I  noted  .about  tliem  was 
that  tbey  were  not  the  "usual"  letters  of  con- 
dolence. They  were  warm,  intimate,  and 
direct  carrying  within  them  a  sense  of  deep 
personal  loss.  To  give  one  e.tample,  the  letter 
written  to  the  members  of  the  California 
Frees  Assocdatlon  of  which  Mr.  Craemer  was 
President  Emeritus  by  the  current  President. 
Mr.  Loweil  E.  Jeesen  conveyed  this  feeliiig  of 
deep  personal  loes  to  me. 

This  Is  a  loes  which  I  also  slxare.  I  will 
miSB  those  telephone  calls  from  Mr.  Craemer. 
They  were  calls  expressing  his  regret  that  ho 
could  not  worship  with  us  on  Sunday  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  would  be  away  from  the 
oocnmunlty  on  some  urgent  mission  relative 
to  the  newspaper  business,  or  State,  or  aflairs 
of  this  Country.  I  will  mles  conferences  in 
his  office  at  which  times  w©  would  discuss 
tbs  beet  use  of  his  offerings  to  various 
churches,  charities,  and  social  agencies. 
Most  erf  all,  I  will  pyersonaily  miss  the  en- 
couragement and  support  that  he  gave  a 
young  pastor  beginning  thirteen  years  ago 
to  do  his  best  by  the  Grace  of  God.  Our 
friend  and  brother  In  Christ  had  great  faith 
In  the  youth  of  our  land. 

The  text  from  Mlcah  "to  do  Justice,  and 
to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
your  God,"  epitomized  his  life. 

If  this  U  true,  one  might  ask  the  ques- 
tion then,  why  should  It  be  necessary  that 
such  a  man  be  called  upon  to  stiSer  as  he 
did.  particularly  In  the  last  three  yean  of 
hia  life  on  earth?  The  answer.  If  one  U  to 
be  found.  Is  In  a  poem  entitled  "The  Weaver" 
found  In  his  personal  flle  with  no  Indication 
of  the  author's  name: 

"My  life  is  but  a  weaving 
Between  my  Lord  and  me. 
I  cannot  choose  the  colors 
He  workoth  steadily. 
Oft  times  He  weaveth  sorrow. 
And  I  In  foolish  pride 
Forget  He  sees  the  upper, 
And  I  the  under  side.  » 

Not  tUl  the  loom  is  silent 
and  the  shuttles  cease  to  &y 
Shall  God  unroll  the  canvas 
And  explain  the  reason  why 
The  dark  threads  are  as  needful 
In  the  weaver's  skillful  hand 
As  the  threads  of  gold  and  silver 
In  the  pattern  He  has  planned." 

Mr.  Craemer  knew  this  God  and  had  faith 
tB  Him.  He  agreed  with  Walter  Williams  in 
the  booklet  mentioned  earlier  that  to  have 
no  faith  "Is  high  treason."  And  furthermore, 
that  "no  man  can  give  his  best  for  mere 
material  considerations."  Because  of  this 
kind  of  philosophy  of  life  that  our  brotlier 
In  Christ  sacrificed  much  of  himself  and  by 
the  same  token,  his  wife  and  the  members 
of  his  family  sacrificed  much.    But  this  was 


his  decision  to  b«  a  real,  vital  person  on 
earth,  to  become  what  God  has  called  us  all 
to  be. 

But  what  ci  him  now?  This  question 
doesn't  bother  me.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
desert  scape  which  hung  in  his  office.  The 
focal  point  in  the  picture  was  a  cross  con- 
structed of  two  pieces  of  driftwood.  His 
faith  was  In  the  Christ  Who  is  symbolized  In 
that  Crijss  and  his  thoughts  could  best  be 
expre.s.sed  in  the  well-loved  hymn  by 
ChciTU.lte  Elliott: 

"Just   .'US    I   am   without   one   plea 
But  th:i:  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me 
.^nd    that   Thou   bid'st   me   come   to  Tliee, 
O  L.uiib  of  God,  I  come.  I  come." 

In  Ills  personal  file  Mr.  Craemer  had  sev- 
eral copies  of  an  Easter  editorial  entitled 
"Empty  Tombs"  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Lo6  Angeles  Times  written  by  W.  Kee  Max- 
well. I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  glean  from 
this  editorial  .several  paragraplis  which  he 
himself  specifically  marked.  "How  much 
does  the  grave  hold  of  those  we  have  known 
and  loved?  How  much  of  the  liidniduil 
consists  of  flesh  and  bone?  Wliat  part  of 
this  friend  and  that  loved  one  us  mere  chemi- 
cal combinations  of  so  many  elements? 

Does  the  grave  hold  the  love  they  gave  u^"^ 
Does  a  little  earthen  mound  contain  all  the 
gentle  actions  and  kindly  words  we  knew'' 
Does  ttie  summer  grass  hide  from  our  inner 
vision  the  worth  and  courage  and  sweetness 
and  generosity  that  warmed  otir  .souls  to 
admiration  and  affection? 

To  all  the  broken-hearted  and  bereft  of 
all  time  the  messace  of  the  first  EixsttT 
morning  repotts  Itself  with  undiminished 
assurance:  "He  Is  not  here  "  The  loved  and 
the  lo6t  iu-e  not  hidden  from  those  who 
mourn  by  the  cloelne  of  tiie  sod  above  the 
casket.  .Ail  that  was  irood  and  true  and 
beautiful  within  them  persists  in  the  hearts 
which  held  them  de:u-,  in  the  deeds  they 
wToiieht  and  the  cheer  they  pave  and  the 
wordi;  tliey  sp<:,>ke  and  the  .sones  they  sang 
and  the  sympathy  they  gave  and  the  love 
they  bestowed  "He  Ls  ni.>t  here."  Only  the 
dust  returns  to  dust.  "For  life  is  ever  lord 
of  death,  and  love  can  never  lose  Its  own." 
The  compelling  question  today  Is  not 
"what  of  him''"  but  rather  what  of  us? 
There  will  appear  in  the  Saturday.  May  28 
issue  of  the  Independent- J^mrnal  published 
here  in  Marin  County  an  editorial  by  Mr. 
Craemer's  son  J.ick  It  niay  well  be  the 
most  difSciUt  editorial  he  will  ever  have  to 
write.  In  conclusion  the  editorial  laments 
the  fact  "that  they  aren't  making  any  more 
like  him  ■  This  with  reference  to  Justus 
F  Craemer 

All  I  can  say  Ls  that  if  they  .-u-en't  making 
any  more  like  hl.m.  then  our  Country  Is  In 
great  trouble  We  may  depL/re  our  .spiritual 
and  moral  plight,  but  unless  by  God's  grace 
we  adopt  the  platform  suggested  by  Mlcah 
and  retjulred  by  God  to  do  .justice,  and  to 
love  kindness,  and  to  wrUk  hiunbly  with  God, 
we  will  remain  In  c^eat  trcuble.  Perhapm 
some  of  yn  reget  the  fact  that  you  did  not 
tr.ke  occ.tsion  during  Mr.  Craemer's  life  time 
to  expre.-is  Ui  him  your  feelings  of  deep  re- 
si>ect  and  admiration.  There  Is  stiU  time 
however,  to  resolve  under  God  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  Justice,  kindness,  and  humility 
in  the  presence  of  G<:>d.  This  is  the  greatest 
tribute  you  could  pay  to  a  great  and  prin- 
cipled man. 

Justus  was  a  great  admirer  of  St.  Piuil. 
Perhaps  he  shared  the  opinion  of  Walter 
WlUi.uTis  who  called  St.  Paul  "the  best  cor- 
respondent and  editorial  writer."  I  can  hear 
our  brother  even  now  saying  with  -St  Paul. 
'I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  have  finished 
my  course.  I  have  kept  the  faith."  And  I  can 
hear  the  .Savior  say  to  him.  "Well  done,  good 
and  f.uthful  .servant:  you  have  been  f.Uthful 
over  a  little.  I  will  set  you  over  much;  enter 
into  the  Joy  of  yotu-  Mitster."    I'm  sure  that 


this  will  come  .i£  a  surprise  to  Ju.stus  as  he 
asks.  When?  When  was  I  faithful?  When 
did  I  see  Thee  hungry  and  feed  Tliee,  or 
thirsty  and  give  Thee  drink?  And  when  did 
I  see  "Thee  a  stranger  and  welcomed  Thee  and 
naked  and  and  clothed  Thee?  And  when  did 
I  see  Thee  sick  or  In  prison  and  visit  Thee? 
And  the  Lord  immediately  replies,  "as  you 
did  It  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  breth- 
ren, ye  did  it  to  Me."  Matthew  25.  40 
(R.S.V.). 

Today  we  will  he.ir  our  friend  and  brother 
J'ustus  bring  this  .scrnio.n  to  it.s  conrUision. 
The  words,  his  words,  were  first  written  as 
a  tribute  to  liis  newspaper  .if.sociate.  Bill 
H.irt.  who  died  In  19-12.  Justus'  editorifd 
published  In  the  Orange  D;uly  News  on  De- 
cember 16th  of  that  year  concluded  with 
this  statement.  "Our  parting  is  as  simple 
as  he  would  have  it.  'Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  sorvixnt.  You  have  served  well. 
We  .shall  never  forget  you.  God  bless  you 
and  goodbye  'til  the  morrow'." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    tLLINOIS 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  14.100  of  my  constituents  partici- 
pated in  the  public  opinion  poll  which  I 
recently  conducted.  I  have  conducted 
such  polls  by  mail  during  each  of  my  five 
terms  In  Congress.  The  1966  question- 
naire was  sent  to  all  of  the  146.500  mail- 
ing addresses  ffi  the  10th  Congressional 
District. 

Four  of  the  seven  questions  asked  In 
the  1966  poll  concerned  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Sixty-eight  percent  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  poll  answered  "No" 
to  the  question,  "Should  we  withdraw 
all  of  our  Armed  Forces,  regardless  of 
negotiations?"  while  17.8  percent  replied 
In  the  affirmative,  and  14.2  percent  were 
undecided. 

To  the  question,  "Should  we  continue 
to  fight  a  limited  war,  not  so  much  with 
the  idea  of  winning,  but  to  convince  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  that 
they  cannot  win?"  16.8  percent  answered 
"Yes,"  61.9  percent  "No,"  and  21.3  per- 
cent were  undecided. 

The  third  question  on  Vietnam  was, 
"Should  we  cease  all  air  attacks  and  call 
for  peace  negotiations,  the  participants 
to  include  the  United  States,  South  Viet- 
nam, North  Vietnam,  the  Vietcong.  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front?"  The 
responses  were:  20.7  percent  "Yes,"  60.7 
percent  "No."  and  18.6  percent  un- 
decided. 

To  the  final  question  in  the  Vietnam 
category,  "Should  we  accelerate  bomb- 
ing, mine  the  Haiphong  harbor,  and  cut 
enemy  supply  lines  with  the  designed 
purpose  of  achieving  victory?"  66.6  per- 
cent said  "Yes."  20  percent  "No."  and 
13.3  percent  were  undecided. 

The  three  remaining  questions  con- 
cerned inflation.  Obvious  dissatisfac- 
tion with  huge  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams was  evident,  as  72.3  percent  voted 
"Yes"  when  asked,  "Should  we  curtail 
.<;pending  on  domestic  programs  in  order 
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to  help  meet  the  costs  of  defense  and 
war?  '  "No"  replies  were  given  by  19.1 
pci-cent  and  8.6  percent  were  undecided. 
My  constituents,  for  the  most  part,  do 
not  want  their  taxes  increased,  sls  only 
8.2  percent  of  them  gave  an  afl5rm.ative 
response  to  the  question,  "Should  we  In- 


crease taxes  so  that  we  can,  at  the  same 
time,  fight  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  car- 
ry out  the  domestic  programs  of  the 
Great  Society?"  "No"  repUes  were  given 
by  75.4  percent  with  16.4  percent  un- 
decided. 
The  final  question  in  the  poll.  "Should 


we  lmix>se  governmental  controls  on  botli 
pncos  and  wapcs  in  order  to  avoid  fur- 
ther inflation""  drew  31.1  percent  affirm- 
ative voK^.';.  55-2  prrccnt  negative,  and 
13.7  percent  undecided. 

A  complete  tabulation  of  the  ir^nlts  of 
my  poll  follows : 


VIKTN.IM 

Sii(iii;<l  we  witlnir.iw  ii'l  of  our  :,rtr,f'l  [•.^Tv<.  rrp:irillcss  of  niToti.itlinis? 

.-^Iiiiii'l  wcoiinlinup  to  fiplit  a  limjloil  w;ir,  not  soniui-li  Willi  the  idi'aof  wiiiuiiti!,  lull  lo  ooiiviiicc  liie  Viili-oiii; 

liiid  tlie  .North  Vielniiiiii'so  tliiit  they  cannot  will?...  ... 

!*h.iii;<l  »('  cp:v<c  all  air  .itl;-.ik!.  iimi  call  for  [icaci>  lu'irntintkins,  tin-  i)iirt!oii)Uiils  to  include  the  Un  fted  Slates, 

Souih  Vlptnain.  North  Viotnam.  the  \'li'loiinp,  :iiid  the  N:itioi-,i.l  LilKTatioii  Front? 

.'^luiiild  wc  uccpiorntc  Iwmhinp.  mine  the  Uaiphong  h;\rbor,  and  cut  eiifiiiy  supply  line.';  with  tiic  desficned 

ljurpo'i<' of  achieving  victory'? 

l.ML.\T10N 

.'^lioiild  wi>  ciirl-ii!  ?p<-ndinp  on  donifslio  proprani.s  in  order  to  help  iiml  llio  (o.^^ts  of  difcnM-  and  \v:ir''- 
ijlioijid  wo  iiirn'iLs<'  taxes  so  tliut  wc  can.  at  the  same  time,  fight  the  war  in  Vltlniim  and  carry  out  the  doineslic 

pmiTanis  of  thp  (iretit  I'ooipty? 

Phnuld  wc  lm(>osc  Eoverimioi't.il  controls  on  both  price  s  and  w  :ii.'i  s  i,.  >irii.  r  to  avoid  furliiur  iiiflalioii? 
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Fort  Walton  Beach  in  Top  10  of  Florida's 
Face  Setter  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  22 
issue  of  the  PlayLa-ound  Daily  News,  pub- 
lished In  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  calls 
attention  in  graphic  form  to  the  fact 
that  F\)rt  Walton  Beach  has  been  listed 
among  the  10  "pace  setter"  Florida  cities 
which  have  experienced  the  fastest  and 
soundest  growth  in  recent  years.  Fort 
Walton  Beach  is  the  only  city  in  north- 
west Florida  included  in  the  top  10  list, 
and  by  gaining  this  distinction,  the  mir- 
acle city  of  the  miracle  sti-ip  continues  to 
show  dramatic  progress.  I  am  proud  to 
salute  Fort  Walton  Beach  and  to  submit 
for  reprint  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Playground  Daily  News  item: 
Fort  Walton  Beach  in  Top  10  of  Florida's 
Pace  Setter  Cittes 

The  Flr.st  Resc.irch  Corporation  of  Miami 
has  named  Port  Walton  Beach  in  its  list  of 
10  "pace-setter"  Florida  cities  which  have 
experienced  the  fastest  and  soundest  growth 
In  recent  years. 

In  "Management  Letter,"  the  Research  or- 
ganization says  the  dty  has  grown  from  a 
1960  p>opulation  of  12.147  to  a  current  figure 
near  18,600.  The  city  has  grown  at  a  rate 
of  1,200  persons  a  year.  Retail  sales  In- 
creased 160  percent  in  the  1958-63  period, 
and  neurby  Eglin  AFB  and  a  booming  tourist 
econcimy  are  pushing  the  city's  growth  rate 
ujiward  the  researchers  said. 

Watch  for  further  poptiiatlon  increases, 
additional  totirist  oriented  facilities  and 
more  retail  outlets."  the  restime  continues. 

Fort  Walton  Beach  Is  the  only  city  In 
northwest  Florida  Included  in  the  top  10. 

Others  are  Fort  Lauderdale,  Tltusvllle,  Na,- 
p'.ps.  Pompano  Beach,  Hollywood.  Gainee- 
ville.  Boca  Raton.  Winter  Park  and  Planta- 
tion. 

The  Research  corporation  explains  Its 
choice  by  citing  a  concept  they  call  "qti&llty 
that  indicate  rapid,  but  sound,  community 
growth." 


Tlie  researcliers  indlc.iied  tliat  the  concept 
of  quality  growth  was  first  applied  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  response  was  so  gratifying 
that  it  was  decided  to  expand  the  service  to 
Florida.  The  next  analysis  of  thif  type  will 
be  in  the  north-east. 

"Florida  In  the  60s  entered  another  'boom' 
period."  the  researchers  reported,  "but  not 
the  boom  or  bust  land  speculations  of  the 
20s,  Capitalizing  on  the  rapid  population 
growth  of  the  50s,  grow-th,"  meaning  untusu- 
ally  high  levels  of  construction,  population 
growtli.  income  increases,  retail  activity, 
value  of  housing.  Industrial  expansion — these 
and  many  otlier  factors  expanding  manufac- 
turing activities  a  major  share  In  the  nation's 
space  program  and  a  year  round  tourist  flow, 
the  suite's  economy  is  "healthier  and  better 
balanced   than  at  any   time   In  Its   history." 

The  top  10  cities  In  Florida,  the  Corpora- 
tion say?,  have  "set  the  pace  for  others  to 
follow." 

"We  predict  that  ea-ch  of  the  10  cities  will 
maintain  a  very  high  growth  rate,"  Philip  W. 
Moore,  chairman  of  the  board,  said.  "Tliese 
cities  will  continue  to  set  the  trend." 

First  Research  Corporation  Is  a  publicly- 
held  economic  and  market  research  arm  that 
has  been  in  operation  since  1<J50.  The  firm 
is  engaged  in  3  basic  fields  of  research:  eco- 
nomic, marketing  and  financial,  and  has 
completed  approximately  3,000  studies  In 
these  fields.  The  firm's  home  office  is  In 
Miami,  but  other  offices  are  staffed  in  New 
York  and  San  FYanclsco  and  a  field  inter- 
viewing staff  covers  48  states  and  800  cities, 
Canada  and  10  Caribbean  and  Latin  Amerl- 
caix  countries. 


New  York  has  proclaimed  the  day  and 
I  am  attaching  his  proclamation: 
Proclamation 

The  Luis  Munoz  Rivera  Memorial  As.?ocia- 
tion  informs  me  that  our  neighbors  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  origin  are  about  to  celebrate 
tlie  granting  of  American  citizenship  to 
Puerto  Rlcans  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  through  the  Jones  Act  of  1917.  This 
Is  a  highly  appropriate  commemoration. 

It  behooves  us  to  show  our  sympathy  with 
the  desire  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community 
to  re-affirm  Its  faith  in  and  love  for  the 
country  which  has  done  so  much  to  improve 
the  lives  of  Puerto  Rlcans  here  and  in  the 
Island  of  their  origin. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Sunday.  July  17,  1966.  as 
■'Puerto  Rlcan-.'Vmerican  Citizenship  I>ay  "  in 
New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 
of  the  State  at  the  Capitol  In  the  City  of 
Albany  this  28th  day  of  June  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1966. 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

By  the  Governor: 

WrLLIAM    J.    RONAN. 

Steretary  to  the  Goi  cnor. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


OF    MICHIGAN 


Puerto  Rican-American  Citizenship  Day         in  the  house  of  represent.atu  es 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13. 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
fellow  citizens  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin 
date  their  aflOllatlon  with  us  back  to  1917. 

We  have  Just  celebrated  an  anniver- 
sary of  the  passage  of  the  Jones  Act  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Governor   Nelson   A.    Rockefeller   of 


Wednesday,  July  20,  1966 

Mr,  'WILLIAM  D,  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, before  World  War  II  had  even  ended, 
the  Soviet  Union  according  to  Its  plan 
for  world  domination  began  Its  tyranni- 
cal takeover  of  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Czechoslavakla  lost  its  inde- 
pendence in  1939.  Swiftly,  taking  the 
Western  democracies  by  surprise.  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Hungary. 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  were 
subjugated  to  the  Communist  onslaught. 

These  nations  and  East  Cfermany 
which  the  Russians  have  never  released 
from    bondage   following    their    defeat. 
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comprise  close  to  100  million  people. 
Most  of  these  nations  had  during  the  two 
decades  since  the  First  World  War  en- 
joyed freedom  and  Independence  and 
were  valued  members  of  the  community 
of  free  nations,  although  they  were  in 
constant  fear  of  the  growing  threats  of 
nazism  and  communism. 

World  War  n  halted  and  defeated 
nazism  but  left  in  its  wake  the  confusion 
which  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Com- 
munist's startling  and  devastating  con- 
quest. These  nations  joined  many 
others.  Armenia  and  the  Ukraine  In- 
cluded, who  had  been  crushed  and  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Twenty-one  years  have  pa.s.sed  and 
these  countries  remain,  under  the  suise 
of  people's  democracies.  Soviet  satellites 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  leaders  of  the  free  world 
and  the  government  of  this  Republic  in 
particular  have  not  forgotten  this  en- 
slavement of  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
population.  During  this  week,  observed 
and  declared  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
we  renew  our  resolution  to  foster  the 
growth  and  eventual  independence  of 
these  countries  and  remain  determined 
to  see  the  freedom  of  these  captive 
nations. 


The  Lesson  in  Indonesia — From  the 
Dublin  Courier-Herald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  oeokcia  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'VTIVE.S 

Monday.  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  July  12,  1966.  that  fine  newspaper,  the 
Dublin  Courier-Herald  of  Dublin.  Ga.. 
made  a  most  cogent  statement  pertinent 
to  our  controversial  foreign  aid  program. 

This  excellent  editorial  by  this  promi- 
nent editor  of  the  First  District  of  Geor- 
gia entitled  "The  Lesson  in  Indonesia," 
indicates  a  most  perceptive  observation 
of  our  much-debated  foreign  aid  l^sue. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Trx  Lesson  in  Indonesia 

The  slttiAUoii  In  Indoneela,  now  Uxat  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  has  aU  but  been  completrfy 
driven  Into  oblivion,  ahould  be  studied  well 
and  long  by  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

Pot  years  this  country  has  poured  so-called 
foreign  aid  Into  the  country  on  the  preten£« 
of  saving  It  from  Communism. 

Today  In  Jakarta  one  can  find  a.  monu- 
ment to  our  aid  and  a  coijntry  whose  econo- 
my la  tottering. 

In  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  empty  sq  lare 
In  the  center  of  Jakarta  Is  a  200  foot  high 
monument,  the  favorite  pet  of  the  ousted 
President  Sukarno.  Topping  the  shaft  of  the 
monument  Is  a  flaming  torch  glided  with  M 
pounds  of  gold.  The  gold  leaS  on  the  monu- 
ment represents  a  sizeable  part  of  the  coun- 
try's reserves,  and  the  empty  square  stands  as 
mute  evldenoe  of  the  seventeen  usefiU  build- 
ingi  that  were  razed  to  make  way  for  the 
square  in  front  of  the  Meredeka  Palace  where 
Sukarno  lived. 

About  the  square  Is  a  seedy  city,  mute  evi- 
dence of  the  economic  plight  the  country  im 
In.  thanks  to  Sukstfno  and  hla  extrava^&iU 
regime. 


Tlie  foreign  debt  of  this  Southeast  Asian 
country  Is  a  staggering  (for  them)  $2.4  bU- 
Uon.  Prices  have  s<:>fire<l  500  per  cent  during 
the  p;i£t  year,  and  observers  say  they  oould 
soar  to  1  CMX)  per  cent  this  year.  All  kinds 
of  gotxij  -Lre  scarce,  exports  are  down  and 
naturally  money  Is  short  for  buying  essential* 
In  world  trade. 

.^11  this  despite  the  millions  poured  Into 
that  country  by  the  U.S. 

If  we  could  le.irn  the  lesson  of  Indonesia 
and  profit  thereby,  a  new  and  candid  look 
would  be  t.iken  at  the  aid  that  we  are  giving 
n^any  countries  that  is  l>elng  used  to  promote 
the  person.il  ego  and  ambitions  of  Individuals 
p.iy  for  their  expensive  ways  of  living,  while 
the  m.jsses  are  made  to  suffer  more  and  more. 
We  are  providing  aid  In  depth  as  far  as 
dollars  are  concerned,  but  the  aid  benefits 
for  the  most  pa.rt  only  the  top  few. 


Manuel   Diaz,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW     YiiRK 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
."^Tonday.  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Six>akcr.  all  New 
Yoikcr.s  are  fortun  te  that  Mar.uel  Diaz. 
Jr.,  ha.s  been  appointed  to  serve  on  New 
York  City'.s  new  civilian  review  board. 
He  bring.s  to  thi.s  important  a.s.slgnment 
a  wealth  of  experience  and  complete 
dedication.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  read  the  following  article  which 
Timothy  Lee  wrote  for  the  New  York 
Post  of  July  22: 

[Prom   the  New  York    (NY  i    Past  of 

July  22.  1966) 

Review   Board   ME.MBEat 

(By  Timothy  Lee) 

The  only  Puerto  Rlcan  member  of  the 
new  civilinn  review  board  descrlljcs  him.self 
as  a  man  of  peace,  who  believes  there  are  rea- 
sonable alternatives  to  violence.  He  Is  not 
a  pacifist,  he  says,  nor  does  he  subscribe  to 
the  social-action  philosophy  of  pytsslve  resl.st- 
ance.  But  he  has  on  ix;cjision  picketed  City 
Hall  with  members  of  the  pix)r  from  the 
Lower  E;ist  Side  while  he  was  community 
affairs   director   at   Mobilization    for    Youth. 

The  board  Is  an  instrument  that  defends 
basic  human  rights  of  the  indn-ldua', 
whether  the  citizen's  or  the  cop's."  said 
Manuel  Diaz.  Jr.  the  4.3-year-oId  executive 
dlrec'ur  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Community 
Development  Project,  in  his  second-floor  of- 
fice at  14.3  W.  72d  St.  "It  Is  not  there  merely 
to  uphold  every  complaint  of  ai;gneved 
ghetto  members." 

For  a  man  who  believes  in  peace  and  rea- 
son. Diaz  speaks  in  metaphors  of  violence. 
He  says  he  exp>ect3  to  be  "shot  at  from  all 
sides"  while  a  member  of  the  review  board. 
The  shots  will  come  from  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Assn..  he  says.  If  the  PBA  sees 
his  role  as  '  t  x)  aecresslve  In  defending  the 
rights  of  citizens";  or  fr.:>m  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
conrun unity  if  It  appears  he  Is  "too  righteous 
In  defending  the  right  of  policemen." 

'If  you  don't  want  to  get  shot  at  then 
don't  get  on  the  firing  line."  said  Diaz,  a 
gray-haired  man  with  an  easy  smile,  "I  ex- 
pect to  rome  out  of  tills  with  my  head 
bl(X)dled,  but  I  hope  unbowed." 

Diaz'  easy  use  of  the  langtiage  of  violence 
may  come  frcxn  a  life  spent  in  some  of  the 
most  explosive  areas  In  the  city.  His  parents 
brought  their  son,  an  only  child,  to  Bast 
Harlem  from  Puerto  Rico  in  1937  when  hs 


was  5  years  old  His  father  Mar.uel.  Sr..  gave 
up  a  small  printing  business  in  Humacao 
to  spend  30  years  foedin<r  cardlxiard  into  a 
printing  machine  in  a  factory  in  Quociw, 
while  his  mother.  F^lomena.  worked  as  a 
seamstress  in  the  garment  di.;trict  and 
earned  more  money  than  her  hu.'sband.  Both 
are  now  retired  and  live  in  the  Bronx 

He  attended  public  .■schools  here  and  gradu- 
ated from  Stuyvcsant  HS  in  Manhatt.xn,  He 
spent  three  years  in  t!ie  Army  as  a  private 
In  World  'War  II.  and  while  sleeping  outdoors 
during  the  winter  of  1944-45  In  Franco  he 
contracted  a  "niiiiimal  ca.se"  of  tuberculo-is. 

Tiie  iUiie.s.1- -now  considered  arrested- -ui- 
terniptcd  has  post-war  ctlucaiion  in  his 
Junior  year  at  City  College,  where  he  was 
majoring  in  electricaj  engineering.  He 
.'-pent  1947-48  in  a  Veterans  Hospial  and  there 
decided  to  be  a  social  worker.  He  returned 
to  City  College  tls  a  sojjhomore,  and  after 
[graduation  won  his  master's  from  the  Colum- 
Ijia  l,'niverslty  School  of  Social  Work  in  1953. 

He  spent  the  next  seven  years  at  the  Union 
Settlement  in  East  Harlem  working  with 
youth  gangs.  "The  frustration  of  constant- 
Iv  putting  out  fires,"  he  says,  drove  him  to 
Pla.^cale,  Mexico,  where  for  a  year  he  directed 
a  village  aid  project  with  the  American 
Friends  Servue  Committee.  He  spent  two 
more  years  working  with  youth  gangs  this 
time  in  the  E,ast  Bronx,  before  moving  to 
MFY  for  three  years.  He  left  there  a  year 
aa;o  to  design  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Community 
Development    Project. 

W'hile  he  was  at  Union  Settlement,  Diaz 
hired  for  the  arts  and  crafts  program  a  min- 
ister's daughter  named  Sharon  Daniel.  He 
fired  her  in  less  than  a  month  and  married 
her  In  less  than  three  years.  "I  guess  I  Jtist 
feit  sorry  for  her,"  he  said.  Tliey  have  a 
daughter,  Andrea.  4.  Diaz  has  a  second 
daughter,  Lisa.  15.  by  his  first  marriage, 
which  ended  in  divorce. 

They  live  in  a  five-room  J80  apartnumt  on 
E  Seventh  St.  between  Avenues  C  and  D.  a 
.street  of  tenements  and  renovated  brown- 
.<:top.es  with  rents  as  high  .as  $240  a  month. 

'  I  m  a  product  of  the  ghetto  who  happened 
to  go  to  college,"  Diaz  said.  "I  could  afford 
$200  in  a  luxury  building  but  I  prefer  to 
Uvi.'ig  m  a  neighborhood  with  some  flavor." 


President  Praises  Administrator  McKee  of 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  Record  in 
Economy,   Safety,  and  Public  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of 
the  most  difficult  positions  in  our  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  today  is  that  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  thte  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  which  deals  with  a  scientific  and 
technical  field  that  is  constantly  chang- 
ing and  presenting  new  problems. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  this  Nation  is 
fortunate  to  have  as  the  Administrator 
of  FAA,  Gen.  William  M.  McKee,  who  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  guiding  the 
FAA  as  it  fulfills  its  mission  and,  at  the 
same  time,  instituting  an  effective  cost 
reduction  program. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations,  I 
have  some  personal  knowledge  of   the 
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Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the  way 
Administrator  McKee  is  responding  to 
this  challenge.  I  can  report  that  upon 
our  subcommittee's  recommendation  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
praised  the  FAA  for  its  Improvement  In 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations. 
In  this  connection,  President  Johnson 
recently  wrote  Administrator  McKee, 
emphasizing  his  record  a.s  Administrator 
and  commending  him  for  his  good  work. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  tlie  Record  becaii.se  of  its  interest  to 
my  coFiCagues  and  to  the  Nation, 
The  letter  follows: 

The  White  House, 

July  6.  1966. 
De.«.r  Bozo:  I  have  noted  ;^ith  satisfaction 
the  excellent  work  which  you  and  your  a.sso- 
clates  at  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  have 
been  doing  In  reducing  costs  and  manpower 
while  absorbing  additional  workload  and 
Improring  service  to  the  public. 

I  have  taken  partlctUar  note  of  your  cost 
reduction  program  under  which  you  saved 
$47  million  during  the  1966  fiscal  year.  These 
savings  have  been  accompanied  by  a  reduc- 
tion In  agency  employment  of  more  than 
3.500  employees — 8  percent — since  1963. 
The  Agency  has  succeeded  In  combining 
economy  in  administration  with  a  safety  pro- 
gram which  has  helj>cd  the  commercial  air 
carriers  of  the  United  States  achieve  Uie  beet 
safety  record  In  the  world  and  the  best  rec- 
ord for  any  5-ye:ir  period  in  the  history  of 
American  aviation.  You  have  cleiu-lv  demon- 
Btrateil  that  outstanding  performance  in  a 
critical  and  complex  program  can  tie  con- 
tinually achieved  whUe  reducing  costs. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Fouse 
Appropriations  Committee,  after  thoroughly 
reviewing  your  program  and  budget  for  the 
1967  fiscal  year,  sinr:led  out  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  for  .■special  commendation  for 
the  efficiency  and  economies  achieved  In 
recent  years. 

As  you  know,  in  my  budget  me.ssace  for  the 
19G7  fiscal  year,  I  stressed  the  imfxirtance  of 
strengthening  Uie  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  in  Uie  field  and  giving  more  free- 
dom of  action  and  judgment  to  the  people 
on  the  firing  line.  The  FAA  has  provided  an 
eiample  of  what  can  be  done  to  decentralize 
management  to  field  officials  who  have  the 
authority  to  act  promptly  and  effectively  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  public.  Your  suc- 
cess in  establishing  regional  and  area  centers 
of  field  supervision  while  simultaneously  re- 
ducing employment  in  field  offices  has  dem- 
on£trated  that  decentralization  can  mean 
better  public  service  and  more  productive 
use  of  field  personnel. 

I  shall  count  on  you  and  the  good  people 
*t  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  conUnue 
to  provide  examples  of  public  service  at  Its 
best. 

Sincerely. 

Ltndo.n  B.  Joh.nson. 
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Disabled  American  Veterans 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  23, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  country  have  for  well 
over  150  years  lived  In  an  environment 
that  has   demanded   freedom,   fostered 


liberty,  and  maintained  the  basic  rights 
of  man.  Yet  many  times  the  verj'  shores 
of  these  United  States  have  been  omi- 
nously threatened  by  a  variety  of  ene- 
mies; and  on  each  occasion  American 
men  and  women  have  responded  to  the 
call  of  duty  and  put  their  vei-y  own  lives 
in  jeopardy  so  that  this  gi-eat  cotmtry 
might  flourish  and  maintain  Its  integrity 
while  providing  a  common  security  for 
its  citizens. 

It  is  these  brave  Americans  that  I  now 
praise  before  our  colleagues,  many  of 
whom  I  know  have  served  this  countr>- 
valiantly,  both  in  the  Congress  and  on 
the  battlefield. 

But  when  war  is  over,  the  fighting 
ended,  many  servicemen  return 
wounded,  disabled,  maimed  for  life;  some 
never  return  at  all,  but  lie  buried  in  a 
foreign  land  with  a  heartbroken  family 
left  at  home  mourning  and  without  care. 
These  men,  women,  and  children  who 
directly  feel  the  consequences  of  war 
must  be  cared  for,  and  so  I  take  this 
opportunity  before  our  colleagues  to  pay 
public  tribute  to  an  organization  that 
has  recognized  the  necessarj'  responsibil- 
ity of  providing  for  and  advancing  the 
cause  of  thousands  of  disabled  senice- 
men,  their  widows,  dependents,  and  or- 
phans. Such  an  organization  is  the 
congressionally  chartered  Disabled 
American  Veterans  whose  national  com- 
mander is  Claude  L.  Callegary,  and 
which  has  just  recently  celebrated  34 
years  of  exemplary  service  to  this  coun- 
try and  its  fightingmen  and  families. 

As  each  citizens  has  an  obligation  to 
fight  for  his  counti-y  during  war,  so  does 
that  country  have  the  responsibility  to 
aid,  protect,  rehabilitate,  compensate,  In 
all,  to  serve  that  person  and  his  family 
after  war.  Once  again  I  extend  my  per- 
sonal praise  and  thanks  before  our  col- 
leagues to  the  DAV  for  its  incalculable, 
unselfish  service. 


Billion-Dollar  Development 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  21,  1966 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  July 
25.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which  I  had 
hoped  to  introduce  last  Thursday,  July 
21. 

This  bill  would  authorize  Duke  Power 
Co.  to  build  a  dam  acro.ss  the  Savannah 
River  at  Middleton  Shoals  in  Anderson 
County.  S.C.  and  Elbert  County.  Ga. 
This  dam  will  permit  Duke  to  build  one 
of  the  world's  largest  steamplants  in 
Anderson  County  for  the  generation  of 
electricity. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
also  authorize  simultaneously  a  Fed- 
eral dam  at  Trotters  Shoals  In  Abbeville 
County,  S.C,  and  Elbert  County.  Ga. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  today 
as  a  result  of  an  agi-eement  reached  in 
my  office  last  week  with  representatives 
of  Duke  Power  Co.  and  the  blstate  power 


committee  representing  rural  electric  co- 
operatives in  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  bistate  committee  had  filed  a 
protest  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  prevent  Duke  from  proceeding 
with  the  construction  of  still  another 
huge  Duke  project  upstream  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Savannah  River  at 
Keowce-Toxaway  in  Oconee  and  Pickens 
Counties  in  my  congres-sional  district. 
Duke  made  application  for  a  license  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  Jan- 
uary 4.  1965.  to  begin  the  Keowee- 
Toxaway  project.  Only  a  few  davs  ago 
Duke  announced  plans  to  build  a  $207 
million  nuclear  power  generating  plant 
at  Keov.ee-Toxaway  in  addition  to  the 
two  hydro  units  already  announced. 

Tlie  bistate  power  committee,  repre- 
senting rural  electric  cooperatives, 
feared  that  the  public  power  project  at 
Ti-otters  Shoals  would  never  be  author- 
ized and  built  If  Duke  were  granted  a 
license  to  construct  Keowee-Toxaway. 
Thus,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agreed  to  support 
and  introduce  legislation  calling  for  both 
Ti-otters  Shoals  and  Middleton  Shoals. 
The  bistate  committee  agreed  to  with- 
draw their  objections  to  Duke's  appli- 
cation for  a  license  to  begin  Keowee- 
Toxaway. 

This  morning  the  Bi-State  committee 
withdrew  its  objections  to  Duke's  Keo- 
wee-Toxaway project  in  Oconee  and 
Pickens  Counties  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Duke  has  previously  an- 
nounced that  its  total  investment  in  the 
Keowee-Toxaway  project  would  even- 
tually cost  over  $700  million.  Duke's 
Middleton  Shoals  project  would  cost  over 
$200  million.  The  Government  dam  at 
Trotters  Shoals  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $85  million.  All  of  these  projects 
are  compatible  as  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mead  Paper  Co.  owTied 
a  pulp  and  paper  mill  site  on  the  Savan- 
nah River  at  Calhoun  PaUs  which  would 
be  flooded  by  Trotters  Shoals.  In 
working  out  the  present  compromise 
an-angement.  I  suggested  to  Mead  the 
purchase  of  another  site  above  the  level 
of  the  Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir  whce 
Mead  could  build  with  or  without  Trot- 
ters Shoals.  Mead  did  so  and  subse- 
quently approved  of  this  compromLse. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  is  clear  for 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $1,050 
million  in  my  congressional  district.  Al- 
most all  of  these  developments  will  be 
in  counties  designated  as  a  part  of 
Appalachia.  This  huge  expenditure  will 
equal  the  entire  amount  authorized  by 
Congress  for  the  development  of  the 
AppalachiaYi  Region. 

This  fair  agreement  reached  with 
Duke.  Bi-State,  Mead,  and  all  concerned 
will  insure  job  opportunity  for  our  people, 
taxes  for  our  schools,  and  progress  for 
generations  to  come.  This  gigantic  de- 
velopment will  mean  cheap  electricity 
for  the  people  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina.  It  will  mean  for  the 
cities  of  Charlotte,  Greenville,  Spartan- 
burg, Anderson,  Greenwood,  and  many 
others  cheap  electricity  and  a  continua- 
tion of  their  dynamic  growth.  This  de- 
velopment will  mean  huge  revenues  for 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  treasuries— 
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Duke  wUl  pay  Into  the  Federal,  South 
Carolina,  and  local  treasuries  approxi- 
mately $44  million  euinuaUy  in  taxes  on 
the  Keowee-Toxaway  project  alone  when 
c(Hnpleted.  This  compromise  is  a  posi- 
tive alternative  to  stalemate,  negati\-ism, 
and  retrogression  on  the  Savannah.  It 
wUl  signal  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 


Heroism  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  men  from  my  State  of  Wyoming 
have  lost  their  lives  while  serving  their 
country  in  Vietnam.  While  we  are  sad- 
dened by  their  deaths,  we  are  heartened 
by  the  courage  and  professional  diligence 
with  which  they  pursue  our  objectives  in 
that  country. 

Preceding  the  list  of  all  Wyoming 
casualties  in  Vietnam  was  Capt.  Carlton 
J.  Holland,  Jr.,  who  was  killed  in  action 
in  Due  Phong  about  February  9,  1965. 
For  his  great  courage  in  protecting  a 
small  group  of  tribesmen,  who  stayed 
with  him  to  the  bitter  end.  Captain  Hol- 
land was  awarded  a  posthumous  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross,  and  the  Silver 
Star  for  gallantry  in  action  went  to  three 
servicemen  w^ho  perished  with  him. 

A  recent  article  by  Jim  Hicks,  in  the 
Buffalo.  Wyo.,  Bulletin,  describes  an- 
other heroic  effort  by  a  Wyoming  citizen, 
1st  LL  Bill  Ahem,  of  Johnson  County. 
Wyo.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  1st  Lieutenant  Ahem  has  just 
returned  frxxn  Vietnam  after  winning  a 
Purple  Heart  with  two  Oak-Leaf  clus- 
ters, a  Bronze  Star,  and  the  Silver  Star. 
His  action  Is  described  in  the  article  and 
provides  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  by 
bringing  home  the  realization  that  our 
fighting  men  are  succeeding  in  a  new 
type  of  war.  and  kind  of  warfare  that 
some  people  once  said  Americans  were 
Incapable  of  fighting. 

The  important  thing  is  that  our  fight- 
ing men  are  not  discouraged  about  the 
course  of  the  war  and  they  deserve  all 
the  support  we  can  give  them.  As  the 
article  points  out: 

The  worst  thing  that  could  h.ipjjen  would 
be  for  the  American  people  to  lc»e  heart  or 
become  discouraged. 

The  actions  of  the  late  Captain  Hol- 
land and  of  1st  Lieutenant  Ahern  are  a 
source  of  pride  for  their  State  and  Na- 
tion. Under  unanimous  consent  I  place 
this  excellent  story  in  the  Record,  to 
further  publicize  the  gallant  actions  of 
our  soldiers  and  to  share  a  firsthand  ac- 
count of  the  experience  of  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  which  was  felt  by  both  of  these 
dedl'ated  Wyoming  men : 
[Prom  the  Buffalo   (Wyo.)    Bulletin.  July  7, 

19661 

rsturning  soloieb  gives   view  of  life, 

Fighting   im   Vietnam 

(By  Jim   Hicks) 
At    the    present    time    there    are    several 
young  men  from  Johnson  county  who  axe 


ser.tng  with  the  armed  forces  In  Vlet.nam. 
and  U  appears  that  many  others  will  be 
fighting  there  In  the  future. 

While  here  In  Johnson  county  we  worry 
about  moisture  conditions,  the  volume  of 
touri.st  travel  or  the  posslbllUles  of  Indus- 
trial dsvelopment.  the  young  men  In  Viet- 
nam must  be  ciinrtrned  with  the  number 
of  round.s  of  artimunition  they  have  In  their 
pack  or  whether  or  not  a  Viet  Cong  sniper  Is 
nearby 

A  clear  picture  of  the  situation  faced  by 
the  soldier  in  Vietn;im  was  given  recently  by 
First  Lt.  3111  Ahem  who  came  home  aft^r 
about  a  year. 

Lt  Ahern,  who  graduated  from  JCHS 
and  the  University  of  Wyoming.  t<x)k  a  com- 
mission in  the  U.S.  .^rmy  through  the  ROTC 
program  at  the  university.  He  went  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  .iVugust  of  1964  and  in  June  of 

1965  he  Wits  on  his  way  to  Viet  Nam. 

In  the  ni>">re  th.m  300  d.iys  he  spent  in  th.'it 
hot  moist  land,  Lt.  Ahem  ."^.aw  what  free- 
dom really  costs.  A  Purple  Heart  with  two 
Oak-Leaf  clusters,  a  Bronze  Star  and  the 
Silver  St.ir  awarded  to  him  would  Indicate 
that  he  made  a  sizeable  contribution  to  th's 
freedom  that  we  all  enjoy.  * 

On  May  11  of  thi.=!  ye.ir.  by  dirootion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lt.  Ahern 
w.^-s  :iwarded  the  Silver  Star. 

The  award  w.as  given  as  a  result  of  his  ac- 
tions during  a  battle  in  Vietnam  on  Feb,  1. 
1966. 

The  rea.'ion  for  the  award,  according  to  the 
general  orders  accompanylnK  It  Wius — 

"For  e;aUantry  in  action:  First  Lieutenant 
Ahern  distinguished  him.self  on   1   February 

1966  while  ser.ing  as  platoon  leader  of  a 
unit  on  a  search  and  destroy  operation  In  a 
vill.iEre  in  the  Nohn  Trach  District,  Republic 
of  Vietn.a;n, 

■■.\s  First  Lt.  .^hern's  company  moved 
through  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  Intense 
small  arni-s  and  automatic  weapons  fire  was 
received  from  fortified  Viet  Cong  bunkers. 

■First  Lt.  Ahern  rapidly  and  aggressively 
maneuvered  his  platoon  to  a  position  from 
which  they  could  engage  the  bunker. 

'  .Mied  by  a  t.ank.  he  ajid  his  platoon 
a.=?aultp(l  and  destroyed  the  Viet  Cong  posi- 
tion. When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Viet  Cong  bunker  complex  was  far  more  ex- 
ten.=ilve  than  originally  estimated,  First  Lt. 
Aliern's  company  was  repositioned  to  allow 
air  artjllery  strikes.  V>lien  tlie  company 
asvsavilted  the  bunker  complex  the  second 
time,  numerous  mines  and  grenades  were 
detonated,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were 
wounded,  iiicludlng  the  company  com- 
mander, company  first  sergeant,  and  all  com- 
fwny  officers. 

•■-Although  wounded.  First  Lt.  Ahem  Im- 
mediately assumed  command  of  the  company 
and  moved  throtigh  the  battle  zone  which 
was  still  under  intense  fire,  and  insured  that 
all  casualties  were  evacuated.  First  Lt. 
Ahern,  following  the  evacuation  of  the 
wounded,  effectively  reorganized  the  com- 
pany and  redeployed  It  for  another  assault 
against  the  Viet  Cong  positions. 

"First  Lt  .\hems  unimi:)eachable  valor  In 
close  combat  was  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  services  and  reflects 
great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit  and  the 
United  States  .\rmy," 

When  Lt-  Ahern  first  .arrived  In  Vietnam 
his  unit  was  located  In  Vung  Tau.  In  the 
southern  p;irt  of  tlie  delta  region.  They  were 
flown  into  Blen  Hoa  about  23  miles  cast- 
northetist  of  Saigon. 

They  set  up  a  base  camp  about  six  miles 
to  the  southeast.  The  first  action  for  Ahern 
came  on  July  19  when  his  platoon,  which  is 
made  up  of  about  46  men,  ran  Into  a 
machine  gun  position 

Tins  was  the  s**art  of  something  big,  bc- 
cau.se  the  battalion  had  to  fight  for  five  days 
and  nights  to  hold  onto  their  iK)Sition, 

The  Viet  Cong  apparently  know  when  a 
new  unit  takes  to  the  field,  and  It  Is  common 
lor  them  to  hit  the  new  unit  hard  In  hopes 


ot  causing  them  to  break  and  run.  Ahern 
said  the  company's  casualties  were  described 
as  light  In  the  engagement.  U.S.  artillery 
knocked  out  six  Viet  Cong  mortar  positions 
during  the  battle,  using  a  new  radar  system 
to  determine  the  coordin.ates  of  the  mortar 
IXKltlons  by  picking  up  the  mortar  shells 
being  fired  on  the  radar. 

Since  the  use  of  the  rad.ix  system.  Ahern  i 
said,  the  VC's  fire  a  few  mortax  rounds  and  \ 
then  run  from  that  location  If  they  are  i 
within  the  range  of  the  U.S.  artillery. 

In  August  the  unit  moved  to  the  Pleiku 
area  where  they  would  set  up  night  .ambushes 
for  the  Viet  Cong  every  other  night. 

One  night  which  was  especially  dark,  Lt. 
Ahern  and  his  men  heard  something  which 
sounded  like  a  good  sized  unit  moving  into 
their  ambush. 

Suddently  the  men  opened  up  with  Intense 
fire  which  was  sustained  for  several  minutes. 
The  fire  was  not  returned,  but  when  they 
stopped  shooting  they  could  hear  heavy 
breathing  in  the  Jungle  area.  Again  they 
opened  fire,  and  finally  all  was  quiet.  With 
the  dawn  came  the  surprise  that  the  platoon 
had  moved  down  three  cows. 

During  this  period  of  ambushes  the  soldiers 
also  killed  three  Viet  Cong. 

"We  never  use  a  trail  or  road  when  we  were 
moving  iu-ound  over  there,"  Ahern  said,  "be- 
cause you  can  get  ambushed  that  way." 

Each  soldier  in  Viet  Nam  carries  from  300 
to  500  rounds  of  ammunition  for  the  new  M16 
rifles.  They  also  carry  about  three  grenades, 
and  each  platoon  will  also  be  carrying  a  mine 
or  two  and  a  light  «nti-tank  weapon.  In 
addition  to  this  the  fcot  soldier  in  Viet  Nam 
also  carries  all  his  other  needs  including 
food. 

Once,  while  Lt.  Ahern's  unit  was  being  used 
for  strategic  defense  of  a  Vietnamese  unit, 
the  Viet  Cong  forced  the  citizens  of  a  nearby 
vlll.age  to  go  out  In  front  of  the  American 
Ix>sitions  at  night  In  hopes  that  the  U.S. 
troops  would  open  fire  and  give  the  Viet 
Cong  ammunition  for  their  propaganda 
machine. 

The  U.S.  troops  got  word  of  what  was  going 
on  In  time,  and  sent  a  patrol  out  and  the  Viet 
Cong  pulled  back,  allowing  the  villagers  to 
return  to  their  homes. 

When  the  units,  such  as  that  of  Lt,  Ahern's, 
are  out  on  patrol,  they  from  time  to  time 
discover  base  camps  of  the  Viet  Cong,  These 
campe.  though  well  fortified  with  trenches 
and  bunkers,  are  usually  lmp<»slble  to  se« 
from  the  air.  More  than  once  the  Viet  Cong 
would  flee  Just  ahead  of  the  advancing  U.S. 
troops  and  the  soldiers  would  find  food  boil- 
ing on  the  stoves  of  the  cam[X5. 

If  such  a  camp  Is  located.  It  Is  marked  for 
destruction  by  artillery  and  bombing, 

Lt.  Ahern  described  the  war  as  not  being 
a  battle  for  rerU  estate,  but  more  a  test  of 
mobility  of  force  aimed  at  destroying  the 
enemy. 

Not  too  long  before  Lt,  Ahem  came  back 
to  the  states  the  company  he  was  with  cap- 
tured 570  tons  of  rice,  68  wevipons  and  a  large 
number  of  bicycles.  Tliis  was  near  the 
Cambodhui  border. 

He  said  the  morale  of  the  U  S  forces  seems 
to  be  very  good,  and  as  far  .o-s  Lt.  Ahern  Is 
concerned,  the  American  foot  soldier  of  1966 
is  well  trained  and  Is  iiit^'lllgent  and 
cour.igeous. 

He  said  that  the  demonstration  against  the 
war  In  Viet  N.am  did  little  to  discourage  the 
trcKjps,  and  most  soldiers  receive  a  large 
supply  of  mall  from  the  Etate.=5. 

"One  man  In  my  platoon  got  97  cards  and 
letters  la  one  day  before  Christmas,"  Lt. 
Ahern  said.  "He  was  busy  reading  every 
time  we  stopped  to  take  a  break." 

But  even  with  the  red  ants,  leeches  and 
Viet  Cong,  the  U.S.  soldier  in  Viet  Nam  seems 
to  realize  the  meaning  of  his  efforts  there. 

Lt.  Ahern  will  probably  now  be  stationed 
In  the  south  where  he  will  train  officers  who 
will  fight  In  Viet  Nam  He  h.is  the  experi- 
ence for  that  job. 
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The  young  men  from  this  area  who  are  In  business.     Tliese  programs  Include  the  reg-  (c)    I  believe  Uie  President's  policv  of 

the  Vietnam  area  now  are  appreciated  and  ular  business  loan  progriun,  the  conununity  military    resistance    and     effo'-ts     to 

are  worthy  of  the  thoughts  of  those  of  us  development   loan  program    (502).   the   pro-  achieve  negotiations  Is  about  right       13   l 

at  home.     War  Ls  very  real  In  Vietnam,  and  curement   and   management   assistance   pro-  (d)    We  should   continue   our   milit-arv 

It  would  api>car  that  many  young  men  from  gram  and  other  services.  reslst..nce  but  publicly  state  our  wiii'- 

tlus    area    will    face    this    prospect    In    the  Committee  te.nimoiiy  developed  that  there  ingness  to  negotiate  with  all  p-urties 

future.  .are  two  problem  nre.as— the  Small  Busine.^s  including    the    Viet    Cong     and    to 

Lt.  Ahern  Siiid  he  feels  that  he  can  see  an  Investment    Company    program,    established  undertake  a  mutual  dcescalatlon   of 

end  to  the  fi^'htiiig  there,  but  it  will  probablv  to  provide  long  term  equity  capital  to  sm:ill  the  war.                                        '    .          '  25  9 

be  a  :>.ng  way  off.     The  only  way  to  victory  businesses    (SBIC),   and    the   Economic   Op-  ,e,    ^^,p  ,.J  in  Vietnam  u'w^onV  arid 

appears   to  be   the   long   hard    way  and   the  portunily  Progmm  (OEO) ,  the  latter  enacted  wc  shoiT'd  null  out^o^-                             19  t 

worst  thing  that  could  happen  would  be  for  •i-'^   P^^rt   of   the  Anti-Poverty  Program,     SEA                           '                               '" 

the  American  public  to  lose  heart  or  become  Admini,strator  Boutin  said  steps  were  being  2,  Civil  rights     Several  propo.'als  to  guar- 

discou.'-aped.  taken   to  establish   new  standards  and  new  antee   civil   rights   have  been   Introduced   in 

To    date   only    one    Johnson    county    man  '""'«^s  to  put  the  SBIC  program  on  a  sounder  Congress.  Would  you  favor  the  following: 

has  been  killed  In  Vietnam.     Ernest  Taylor  ''""^  "'''^'"'^  cITicient   basis.     He   also  promi.sed  (al    E.stabll.shlng  requirements  for  nondls- 

of  Su.s.=ex  was  killed  on  Nov.  17,  1965.  ^  explore  every  avenue  of  improvement  to  criminatory    jurv   .selection    in    Federal    and 

It  would  appear  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  ^!^'V  ^7T'  ^'!^!'"'-'-^'°"/^,f  '"f  Economic  State  courts? 

has  and  is  turAlng  more  In  the  favor  of  free-  ^^FZT      \          "T^"'"'  '''^'''^'  "  ^""^"^  =  >'  Yes                                                                       70  B 

dom,  and   the  onlv  question  that  really  re-  °Pf-»ting  only  in  urban  iireas.                                   ,^.^^ -- - --  72.6 

maln.s  Is  whether  o'r  iict  this  country  Is  doing  „,-,t^,£^'";'T'V              .^^^f  "!,''•  ,''  'Ai"^'      UndecYdVd 4'  t 

^i-^Q-igl-^                                                     "  position  that  olficiuls  of  SB.\  and  the  O.'lice      iJ""'->-iucu    14  0 

'-    "          _^__^^__^__  of    Economic    Opportunity    should    comply  (b)    Strengthening  the  authority  of  Federal 

with  the  law  which  requires  "equitable  dis-  courts   to  try   those  who  murder    attack  or 

,       _       „  _      .           _                    ,,  tribution"   between   urban   and   rural   areas.  Intimidate  civil  rights  workers' 

Extensive  Small  Busmess  Committee  Hear-  "o*  denied  this  assistance,    other  questions 

D   •   I  »      f                JO                         J  raised  by  the  Committee  Included  the  deslr-      ^^^ 68,7 

ings   foint  to   Improved  frograms  and  abUlty  of  ceUlngs  on  loans  below  those  set     No 19  2 

Policies  of  the  Small  Business  Admin-  ^y  ^^^  Congress  by  statute  and  the  fairness     Undecided 12.  1 

J  .  ^  of  a  ^y^J^;^"\  administrative  priorities.     It  (c)   Prohibiting  discrimination  In  the  sale 

ISiranon  is  may  bchef  that  SBA  loan  programs  should  or  rental  of  housing' 

operate  on  the  basis  prescribed  by  the  Con- 

EXTENvSION  OF  RETNIARKS  gress  and  that  each  loan  application  should     ^'''^ 50.3 

stand  on   Its  own  merits  without   reference     ^^ 35.8 

°^  to  arbitrary  administrative  priorities.                  Undecided 13.9 

HON.    JOE    L.    EVINS  Testimony  indicated  that  SBA  is  changing  3.  War    on    poverty:     Congress    has    been 

OF  TENNESSEE  ^^^i^^^."""  ^""^  ''''f.?M°T^ .^^  /'^^  '"'°  ^sked  to  Increase  the  funding  for  the  2-vear- 

OF  TE.NNESSEE  effect  a     team  concept"  that  will  focus   all  old  war  on  poverty  from  $1.5  to  $1  75  bliuon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Of  Its  resources— financial,  management  as-  ,„,    ck^,  .^    .v                         w  »i..o  uu.iou. 

Monday    Julv  25    1966  ''''^"'^'  g°^"»'"''"t  contract  guidance,  and  creased'                      ^'""^   °°   ^"""'^          '"' 

MOnaay,  JUly  Zb,  Wbd  o^her  programs— on  the  problems  of  a  small  "^'^sed. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Speak-  business  at  a  time  when  such  assistance  Is     Yes  --- „  35  2 

er,  the  House  Small  Business  Committee  "needed.    Witness  after  witness  testified  that     No  .-. 37.5 

last  week  completed  an  extensive  review  *^^  objectives  and  and  purposes  of  sba  pro-     Undecided 29.3 

of  the  programs  and  policies  of  the  Small  ^ri^^i^Sf  L^^'ecTn^beln  e^^ficCd  '^^  ^^^-^^  '*  be  cut  back. 

Business  Administration.  ^to  law  and  the  future  of  sba  appears  both     Yes 32  a 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  constructive  bright  and  promising,    it  is  the  hope  of  our     No 29  3 

and  beneficial  examination  of  all  phases  Smaii  Business  Committee  that  the  sugges-     Undecided 37  9 

of  SBA  operations  will  assist  the  Agency  "°'^«  ^^  recommendations  made  win  assist  c;h„„,H  ,»  k,.  >,«,h  »*  .»            ".\      ,, 

in  serving  the  American  small  business-  ''^Jf  ^°'-''  ^«^^^'^^  ^"'^  °^  appropriated  funds  (^>   Should  it  be  held  at  its  present  level? 

man  in  a  challenging  year  of  change.  ^t  P'^^'''"'"  ^°'  American  Small  Business-     Yes 21.  8 

In   this  connection,  my  least  weekly  — i^ Unde'ci^d"!  1  "  44  7 

newsletter,   Capitol   Comments,  gives  a  

summary  and  review  of  the  week's  hear-  OnesHonnaire  Ro<nI»«  t;  ^°t  supplements:  Last  year  Congress 

ings.    I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  this  gnestionnaire  Kesulti  authorized   but  did  not  provide  funds  for.  a 

report  be  reprinted  in  the  Annenriiv  of  program  of  rent  supplements  to  help  low-m- 

thVRFrnpn                                   Appendix  Of  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^°^^   famlUes.  who   are   eligible   for   public 

uie  RECORD.  ^^  housing,     afford     decent     private     housing. 

The  newsletter  follows :  tir\^i  should    congress    provide    funde    for    this 

Small    Busine.ss    Coiumittee    Hearings    on  HON.    JEFFERY   COHELAN  program? 

SBA    Identify    Probleivis,    Point    to    Im-  of  California                                   Yes 40  6 

PROVED  Policies  AND  Programs  tut  r,.,Tr,  .,^,,^„  „„  No                                                              "           aa  n 

,T3„    T   -  T     r.             „       V.         -^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES          ^^",V- " **^ 

(By  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  of  Congress,  •  Undecided .  14  5 

Fourth  District,  Tennessee)  Monday,  July  25,  1966  =    xt  ..       ,  -r-      ^        « 

.T^,     ,   ,,        .          ,  5-  National  Teachers  Corps:  In  1965  Con- 

.J^J"  f"  'jevicw  of  programs  and  policies  of  Mr.  COHELAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  re-  press   also   approved,   but   did    not   fund    a 

r,,»tT^    ,^"'ir^"''' \'*'"';^'L^'''''^'°"  J"^' *'°"'"  sponses    of    nearly    15,000    residents    of  National  Teachers  Corps  to  provide  local  edu- 

^e  was  m  mv  .'iew'  ^"T.",  s,^!!^  ?"'"  Conimit-  California's  Seventh  Congressional  Dis-  c^"°^  agencies,  m  areas  having  high  con- 

^clarex.amSrthat  wnirhel7trim^^^  t"^*    "^^^^   "P   the    results    of   my    1966  centratlon     of     low-Income     families,     with 

SBA    operatioiis    in    a    rhalleiigmg    yX  of  Questionnaire.  experienced  teachers  for  two  years.     Should 

Change.    During  the  week,  the  Smafl  Business  I    enclose    the    results    of    this    annual  ^°"^^^«  ^"^""^^   "-^'^  program? 

Coinmittee- which  I  serve  as   Chairman —  legislative  poll  for  the  information  and     ^""^ 63.9 

heard  testimony  by  officials  of  SBA,  represen-  attention  Of  our  colleagues-                                   ^o 26  2 

o^hrexeUi^e^grncLrW^'offic^er^^^^^  ^"^E^Sr^^    'l^'    ^°"^*^^    ''''         ''"'"''"' '' 

rectors  of  small  business  associations  and  by  Legislative    Questionnaire    Poll  6.  Minimum  wage:  As  this  questionnaire  is 

small    businessmen    themselves.      A    formal  [Results  In  percent)  being   prepared,    legislation   to    Increase    the 

Committee  report  with  det^ailed  recomraen-  '•  Vietnam:  Recognizing    that    no    short  minimum  wage  from  $1.25  to  $1.60  an  hour 

dations  will  be  made  at  a  later  date.  statement  can  fully  convey  your  views,  which  &nd   to  extend  Its  coverage  to  laundry,  dry 

With  SBA's  status  established  as  an  Inde-  °^  ^^^  following  most  nearly  expresses  your  cleaning,  hotel-motel,  additional  retail  trade 

pendent  agency  reporting  only  to  the  Presi-  oP'nion  on  the  war  in  Vietnam?  employees,    and,  workers    on    large   farms   Is 

dent  and   the   Congress— with  a  newly  ap-  (a)   We  should  blockade  ports.  Increase  being  considered, 

pointed  Administrator,  Bernard  Boutin — and  bombing   and   take   anv   other   stens  /    >    r, 

with  new  financing  legislation  recently  en-  necessar^y  to  thieve  Sflt^vic^?    18  7  J''\  °°  ^'"^  ''"°'  increasing  the  minimum 

acted  into  law.  testimony  indicated  that  as  (b)   We   should    increase    U.S.    ground  ^ 

Fiscal  Year  1967  gets  underway  the  agency  troops  to  whatever  size  Is  necessary  to                Yes .     .                 67  2 

IS  doing  a  competent  Job  In  administering  clear  South  Vietnam  of  Communist               No 320 

the  various  programs  of  assistance  to  small         forces 7  1      Undecided        ' 10  8 
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(b)   Do  you  favor  extending  Ita  coverageT 

Yes ».8 

No 18.6 

Undecided  .- - —  11.0 

7.  Unemployment  oompenflatteai :  Legtsla- 
tion  has  been  proposed  t»  amend  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  Insurance  system  by 
establishing  minimum  State  standards  (Cali- 
fornia already  Is  at  or  near  the  top  In  most 
standards)  and  to  extend  Its  coverage  to 
4.5  million  of  the  15  million  workers  not 
presently  covered. 

(a)  Would  you  favor  estabUshing  mini- 
mum state  standards  for  amoimt,  dumtlon 
and  eligibility  of  benefits? 

Yea  .- - 59.8 

No  -- 31. 8 

Undecided 18.6 

(b)  Would  you  favor  extending  Its  cover- 
age, as  proposed,  to  employees  of  small  firms, 
non-profit  organizations,  workers  on  large 
farms  and  driver-salesmen? 

Yes  - 57.3 

No 33.9 

Undecided 18  8 

8.  Consximer  protection:  For  several  years 
bills  have  been  before  Congress  to  insure 
truth  In  lending  (require  money  lenders  to 
proTlde  boiTOwerB  with  full  disclosure  of  fi- 
nance charges)  and  truth  In  packaging  (pro- 
hibit misleading  or  deceptive  packaging  and 
labeling).    Do  you  feel  there  is  a  need  for: 

(a)  A  truth-in-lendlng  bill?  | 

Yes : 89.5 

No 4  7 

Undecided - 5.  8 

(b)  A  truth-ln-packaglngbUl? 

Yes 87  5 

No 6.  1 

Undecided 6  4 

9.  Highway  safety:  Last  year's  highway  toll 
was  40.000  deaths  and  3  million  injuries. 
Legislation  giving  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
authority  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
safety  features  in  new  ears  has  been  intro- 
duced.   Would  you  support  this  legislation? 

Yes -- 74  6 

No 15.8 

Undecided 9.8 

10.  Transportation:  A  proposal  has  been 
made  to  create  a  new  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  It  would  provide 
central  management  for  transportation  and 
safety  functions  now  carried  on  by  11  dif- 
ferent bureaus  and  agencies,  but  would  not 
affect  the  regulatory  functions  of  the  ICC, 
CAB.  or  Maritime  Commission.  Do  you  favor 
this  proposal? 

Yes 52  2 

No 22.1 

Undecided 25.  7 

11.  Reapportionment:  The  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  both  houses  of  a  State  legis- 
lature must  be  apportioned  on  the  basla  of 
population.  This  is  the  "one  man.  one  vote" 
principle.     Do  you  favor  this  principle? 

Yes  45  4 

No 39.1 

Undecided    15.6 

12.  Poxir-year  term :  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  currently  serve  a  S-ye&r 
term.  Would  you  support  the  propoeal,  pres- 
ently being  considered,  to  make  this  a  4-year 
term  beginning  In  19727 

Yes  -- 50.8 

No 34.9 

Undecided 14.5 

13.  Intelligence  agencies:  Congress  pres- 
ently reviews  the  CIA  and  other  government 
intelUgence  agencies  by  subcommittees  of  the 
Armed  Serrlcea  and  Appropriations  Commit- 


tees. A  joint  congressional  committee  to  pro- 
vide broader  and  continuing  review  has  been 
proposed.  Should' Congress  establish  such  a 
committee? 

Yes .._  56.2 

No -.  30.4 

Undecided . 23.4 

14.  Economy:  If  price  increases  should 
necessitate  some  form  of  economic  control 
in  order  to  prevent  inflation,  would  you  favcw 

the  following: 

(al  Using  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
(incre.vsed  ta.xes  and  higher  interest  rates) 
to  .slow  down  spending.  Investment  and  In- 
ventory build-up'' 

Yes 37.1 

No - 30.0 

Undecided 32.9 

'b)  Continuing  present  pressures  for  vol- 
uni.Tj-y  adherence  to  wage  and  price  guide- 
posts? 

Yes 47.9 

No 18.9 

Undecided    33  2 

(c  i  Ins'.itii'.ing  \v:ige  and  price  controls? 

Yes   34.4 

No 35.2 

Undecided  . 30.4 


Wafer  Crisis  in  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  c.\i.nfX)RNiA 
IN  Hit;  HOUSE  OF  REPREriE^^rATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22.  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  inciea.siag  interest  here  in  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  Nation  at  large,  in  the 
vital  subject  of  America's  future  water 
supply.  I  include  in  the  Cg^jgressional 
Record  at  this  point  two  excellent  ar- 
ticles taken  from  recent  ed:tions  of  the 
Los  Anuieles  Tunes  which  deal  with  the 
present  water  crisis  facing  the  I'esidents 
of  our  WesteiTi  States : 

(From  the  Los  .\ngeles  Times,  July  3.  19C6] 
W.\TT»  Crisis  th  Congress 

Tliere  was  considerable  rejoicing  when 
H.R.  4671 — the  legislation  to  solve  western 
water  shortages — finally  emended  from  pro- 
loncjed  henrinifs  before  a  House  Interior  sub- 
committee. 

The  cheers,  however,  could  be  highly  pre- 
m:it\ire. 

Recent  developments  may,  in  fact,  force 
California  mto  a  complete  re-e.xaminatlon 
of  the  way  in  which  the  water  interest  of 
the  West  are  tx-ing  .niaiihandled  In  Wash- 
ington 

At  the  tlnie  of  its  Introduction,  the  bill 
offered  the  beet  hop>e  yet  that  the  seven 
states  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  would 
have  the  water  ab.<»lutely  essential  to  their 
future  growth.  As  such.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  this  state  and  particularly  to 
seml-arld  Southern  California. 

Tills  proposed  le»,'ls:.\tion  -aos  based  upon 
an  hLsu.>rlc  agreement  among  all  the  basin 
states  to  supp<3rt  a  w;iter  development  plan. 
Quarreis  of  the  past  were  forgotten  as  each 
re<'ognlzed  that  Individual  water  problems 
could  be  best  resolved  by  united  action. 

Provision  was  made  for  construction  of 
projects  in  Arizona  and  the  Upper  Basin 
states,  but  the  most  Important  feature  of 
the  bill  was  authorization  of  a  study  that 
could  lead  to  importing  new  water  to  supple- 
ment the  m^ar  flow  of  the  Colorado  River. 


Although  it  Is  eminently  clear  that  the 
Colorado  cannot  possibly  suppwrt  the  future 
needs  of  the  basin  states,  the  bill  ran  Into 
determined  oppK>sltlon  at  once  In  the  sub- 
committee. 

Most  of  the  public  controversy  arose  over 
the  fears  of  some  con.'^ervationlsts  that  the 
proposed  Miirble  Canyon  and  Hualapal 
(Bridge  Canyon)  Dams  would  "ruin"  Grand 
Canyon  National  Paxk.  The  far  more  omi- 
nous moves,  however,  were  those  by  members 
of  Congress  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  who 
oppose  any  study  that  could  result  In  giving 
up  even  a  small  part  of  the  vast  surplus  of 
the  Columbia  River. 

The  combined  pressure  w.as  apparently  so 
great  that  last  week  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  UdaJl,  an  early  supporter  of  the  bill, 
proposed  that  It  be  emasculated  by  not  only 
eliminating  the  provision  for  Hualapal  Dam 
but  also  deleting  any  reference  to  an  Importa- 
tion study. 

By  so  doing,  the  secretary  would  leave  little 
more  than  a  title  and  a  number  on  a  once 
highly  promising  bill. 

As  he  well  knows,  there  simply  Is  not 
enough  water  in  the  Colorado  for  even  the 
near  future.  To  approve  new  projects  with- 
out any  provision  for  new  water  would  be 
legislative  folly. 

There  is  already  talk  In  the  Upper  Basin 
states  of  withdrawal  from  the  basin  agree- 
ment if  importation  studies  do  not  start 
promptly.  Similarly,  California  must  care- 
fully examine  the  course  of  water  legislation 
to  determine  if  It  can  continue  to  support  the 
one-sided  compromises. 

We  can  draw  little  or  no  encouragement 
from  the  National  Water  Commission  legis- 
lation recently  passed  by  the  Senate.  Au- 
thored by  the  able  Senator  Henry  Jackson, 
Democrat  of  Washington,  principal  "de- 
fender" of  the  Columbia  River,  this  bill  would 
institute  a  nationwide  study  of  water  prob- 
lems with  no  assurance  of  any  priority  for 
the  urgent  and  unique  dilemma  of  the  West. 

The  eastern  seaboard  has  Indeed  suffered 
serious  drought  conditions,  but  the  reasons — ■ 
lack  of  meters,  antiquated  re.servolrs,  polluted 
rivers — are  very  different  from  the  factors  in 
the  Pacific  Southwest  shortage.  The  prob- 
lems should  be  studied  concurrently  but 
separately. 

Neither  California  nor  any  other  Colorado 
River  Basin  state  would  take  Columbia  water 
that  is  needed  now  or  ever  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Any  impartial  survey,  however,  would  show 
that  a  small  portion  of  the  170  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  dumped  annually  by  the 
Columbia  into  the  sea  could  be  diverted  to 
the  Colorado  without  harm. 

Inter-state  rivers  are  a  national  resource. 
Congress  has  the  obligation  to  make  certain 
that  one  area  of  the  nation  is  not  deprived 
of  essential  water  while  another  wastes  it. 
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[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  7,  1966| 
Facing  the  Issue:  Water  and  the  West 
Water  was  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  West,  and  it  Is  indispensable  to  the  re- 
gon's  future  growth.  The  problems  of  water 
planning  are  discussed  by  U.S.  Reclamation 
Commissioner  Floyd  Domlny  in  an  interview 
with  William  Thorson  of  the  Times  Edi- 
torial Board.  . 

Question.  Mr.  Domlny,  some  conservation- 
ists claim  that  the  propoeed  Hualapal 
(Bridge  Canyon)  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams 
will  destroy  the  Grand  Canyon.  Do  you  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  agree? 

Answer.  No,  we  emphatically  disagree.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I'm  afraid  that  some  of 
these  groups  are  deliberately  hoping  that 
everybody  will  think  they're  talking  about 
destroying  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

Actually  neither  of  these  dams  is  in  Na- 
tional Park,  and  neither  of  the  reservoirs  is 
in  the  park  except  that  the  reservoir  behind 
Bridge  Canyon  will  occupy  the  river  for  13 
miles    at    the   very   northwestern   corner   of 


the  national  park,  where  the  river  Is  the 
boundary  of  the  park.  The  flow  of  water 
through  the  park  will  not  be  changed  by 
reason  of  either  of  these  dams,  except  that 
It  will  be  a  trout-water  stream  instead  of  a 
muddy  Colorado  River.  I  don't  believe  that 
change  is  bad. 

Question.  Will  either  the  dams  or  the  res- 
ervoirs be  visible  from  any  of  the  public  ob- 
servation points  within  the  national  park? 
Answer.  No!  Emphatically  not!  Marble 
Canyon  D.im  Is  12.5  miles  upstream  of  the 
northernmost  boundary  of  the  park. 

Hualapal  Dam  is  clear  down  at  the  head 
waters  of  Lake  Mead.  Waters  of  its  reservoir 
only  reach  Into  the  very  remote  corner  of 
the  park  where  there  are  no  vista  points,  no 
roads,  and  no  access. 

Question.  Will  tliere  be  any  change  in  the 
river  itself  as  it  flows  through  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park? 

Answer.  Not  any  further  change  with 
Marble  Canyon  Dam  than  has  already  oc- 
curred with  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 

Now  that  we  have  regulated  the  river  no 
longer  will  there  be  high-flood  flows  and  no 
longer  will  there  be  little,  low-trickle  flows  In 
the  dry  years.  And  of  course  the  river  will 
be  colder  and  will  be  cleaner  and  will  be 
trout  water. 

Question.  Are  the  dams  necessary  to  the 
proposed  Central  Arizona  Project  legislation? 

Answer.  Marble  Canyon  Dam  Is  considered 
necessary  to  finance  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  and  to  provide  pumping  power  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  would  otherwise  by  avail- 
able, thereby  making  the  project  feasible. 

Hualapal  Dam  would  not  be  necessary  to 
finance  the  Central  Arizona  Project  but 
would  be  necessary  to  augment  the  Lower 
Basin  fund  if  weYe  going  to  add  to  the  water 
supply  in  the  Colorado  River  which  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Southwest. 

Question.  Is  the  Columbia  River  a  feasible 
supplementary  source  of  water  for  the 
Pacific  Southwest? 

Answer.  No  study  of  any  real  significance 
or  depth  has  ever  been  made.  There  is,  how- 
ever, opinion  by  many  people  that  the  Co- 
lumbia River  miglit  be  a  source  of  water 
above  the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Therefore  a  study  ought  to  be  made  to  see 
whether  it  would  be  feasible,  first  assuming 
that  there  Is  actual  surplus  above  the  ulti- 
mate, full  requirements  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  move  some  of  that  water  down  to 
the  dry  Southwest. 

Question.  How  long  would  such  a  study 
require? 

Answer.  Well  It's  our  Judgment  that  a 
study  of  this  magnitude  could  not  be  done 
short  of  about  a  tlirce-year  period  as  a  mini- 
mum.   Possibly  It  would  take  a  little  longer. 

Question.  If  the  legislation  were  passed 
this  year,  then  could  such  a  study  be  com- 
pleted by,  say.  1970? 

Answer.  I  think  it  would  be  physically 
possible  to  complete  it  by  1970. 

Question.  Can  sea  water  desallnlzation 
make  a  substantial  dent  In  water  shortages 
now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future? 

Answer.  A  number  of  processes  have 
proven  phy.3ically  practicable.  It's  the  eco- 
nomics that  determine,  of  cour.»e.  the  magni- 
tude of  des:ilinization  In  the  future. 

I  personally  don't  see  any  possibility  in  the 
next  several  decades  that  we  could  hope 
that  desallnlzation  would  be  cheap  enough 
to  provide  water  for  irrigation.  I  would 
think  that  it  Is  already  cheap  enough  In 
many  instances  to  augment  the  growing 
needs  of  a  municipality  but  not  to  fully 
supply  the  municipality. 

Question.  Could  desiilinizatlon  ever  be 
considered  as  a  subFtitute  for  Inter-basln 
importation  of  water  for  the  Colorado? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  one  should  be  con- 
sidered a  substitute  for  the  other.  I  think 
both  should  be  studied  and  a  detemUnatlon 
made  as  to  which  is  the  more  practical  and 


perhaps  you  need  both  to  Bolve  the  problem 

ultimately. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  tte  l«0-acre 
limitation  on  farms  aerved  by  reclamation 
projects  to  be  outmoded  In  certain  agrtcul- 
txiral  areas? 

Answer  As  an  economist  and  as  a  farmer 
I'm  very  cognizant  of  the  agricultural  revo- 
lution that  is  and  has  taken  place  starting 
with  World  War  H. 

Farming  as  a  way  of  life  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent now  than  it  was  pre-World  War  11. 
And  I  think  that  the  federal  reclamation 
law  has  failed  to  keep  pace  wltii  the  ch.ange 
in  the  business  of  agriculture. 

Now  that  doesn't  mean  that  I  think  the 
principle  of  federal  .assistance  to  irrigation 
to  be  spread  as  widely  as  economically  fea- 
sible ought  to  be  abandoned. 

But  I  do  think  we  ought  to  take  a  good 
look  at  the  160-acre  per  individual-owner- 
ship limitation  In  the  light  of  agriculture  in 
today's  economic  climate. 

Question.  What  is  the  current  Interior  De- 
partment attitude  on  tlie  Imperial  Irrigation 
District? 

Answer.  The  solicitors  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  ruled  a  year  ago  last  December 
that  the  160-acre  limitation  of  federal  recla- 
mation law  does  in  fact  apply  to  the  Imperial 
Irrigation  District  although  there  had  been 
a   long   history   of   actions   to  the   contrary. 

The  Imperial  District  has  filed  a  brief  ob- 
jecting to  that  ruling  and  it's  my  under- 
standing that  Interior  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorneys  have  advised  that  this  brief 
does  not  change  the  solicitor's  opinion.  But 
the  department  is  very  willing  to  cooperate 
in  a  court  test  and  to  have  tlils  settled  once 
and  for  all. 

Question,  Is  a  change  In  policy  likely  in 
the  Imperial  matter  or  in  the  overall  160- 
acre  limitation  in  the  Reclamation  Law? 

Answer.  The  Congress,  a  year  or  two  ago. 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  prepare 
information  on  the  current  status  of  excess 
land  on  our  projects  and  to  reconunend  any 
changes  tliuat  he  thought  ought  to  be  under- 
taken or  considered  by  Congress. 

That  report  Is  In  Its  final  suages.  It  will 
show  that  for  the  most  part  excess  land  law 
is  being  complied  with  on  reclamation  proj- 
ects with  very  minor  exceptions. 

It  will  also  suggest  some  new  policies  and 
suggest  to  Congress  that  It  might  be  time  to 
take  a  new  look  at  this  whole  problem  in  the 
light  of  a  great  change  in  tlie  business  of 
agriculture. 


Confident  Uncertainty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  D.  W.  Bros- 
nan,  president  of  the  great  Southern 
Railway  System,  Is  a  dynamic,  imagina- 
tive, forthright  leader  in  the  world  of 
transportation  and  lndustr>'.  He 
thrives  on  competition  and  is  confident 
In  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Bill  Brosnan  firmly  believes  that  the 
United  States  is  on  the  dawn  of  the 
greatest  era  in  our  history  if  we  only 
continue  to  move  forward  with  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  which  made 
America  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Brosnan,  on  June  5,  delivered  an 
outstanding  commencement  address  at 
Mercer  University  in  Macon,  Ga.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Brosnan 's  superb  address  to 


the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 

people  of  our  country: 

Confident  Unceetainty 

(An  address  by  D.  W.  Brosnan.  Prceident. 
Southern  Railway  System,  on  commence- 
ment day,  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga., 
June  5.  1966) 

True  leadership  is  undertaken  only  by  the 
confidently  tincertaln  who  recognize  that  the 
onward  course  of  individual  and  of  conimu- 
nlty  benefit  depends  upon  people  who  dare 
to  test  what  they  are  and  what  they  know 
in  order  to  .iccomplish  worthwhile  ends. 

•  •  •  •  • 
...  a  genuine  Idealism  based  on  a  desire 

t-o  be  useful  to  others  ...  to  contribute  to 
social  betterment  .  .  .  and  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  people  .  .  .  does  not  require  the 
surrender  of  personal  initiative  or  the 
abandonment  of  time-proven  ways  in  the 
conduct  of  our  nation's  affairs. 

•  •  •  •  • 
De.sire   and   a   confident   uncertainty   can. 

combine  to  make  each  of  you  worthy  op- 
ponents for  the  most  challenging  tests  life 
can  hold  for  you.  They  will  make  you  seek 
out  opportunities  to  add  to  the  accumu- 
lated store  of  national  character  that  Identi- 
fies the  American  people.  They  will  assure 
that  you  maintain  your  Identity  as  an  indi- 
vidual— a  useful  and  a  free  man  or  woman 
Life  will  be  richer  for  you  and  for  others  as 
you  live  it  fully. 

The  assembly  here  today  of  parents,  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  members  of  this  graduat- 
ing class  is  a  mass  congratulation  for  each  of 
you  gradtuvtes.  This  Is  a  day  that  marks  a 
high  point  in  your  Uvea.  And  It  is  a  high 
point,  as  well,  in  the  lives  of  the  many  pveople 
who  have  lent  a  hand  and  encouraged  you  on 
your  roads  to  this  achievement  of  college 
graduation.  We  congratulate  you  and  wish 
you  well  through  the  rest  of  your  lives  as  you 
build  on  the  foundations  laid  here  at  Mercer. 

Even  though  It  is  now  many  years  later.  I 
can  still  recall  the  confident  uncertainty  that 
marked  my  own  feelings  on  graduation  day. 
Maybe  I  had  better  rcpyeat  part  of  that.  I 
called  It  confident  uncertainty.  A  somewhat 
sinvilar  feeling  is  probably  general  among 
members  of  the  cla-ssee  of  1966,  at  Mercer  and 
on  t.he  other  college  and  university  campuses 
throughout  our  great  country. 

I  would  urge  you  to  maintain  this  spirit  of 
confident  uncertainty  throughout  your  lives 
It  Is  the  stuff  that  causes  growth.  With  It 
you  can  become  ever  more  useful  and  con- 
trlbutmg  members  of  the  society  of  which 
you  are  part. 

We  have  only  to  look  back  through  the  his- 
tory of  this  coui^try  to  see  what  a  vital  ele- 
ment confident  uncertainty  has  been  in  the 
development  of  our  nation  and  in  the  shaping 
of  our  character  as  a  people. 

FYom  the  earliest  settlers  through  the  var- 
ious waves  of  migration  to  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  this  great  land  of  ours  has  held 
promise  for  those  who  were  vrilling  to  match 
themselves  confidently  against  a  future  that 
coxild  not  be  fully  known. 

The  men  who  drafted  our  constitution  and 
the  citizens  who  ratified  their  action  had  a 
strong  belief  that  this  brave  new  venture  in 
self  government  was  worthy  of  trial.  They 
felt  so  despite  the  absence  of  proof  that  men 
could  govern  themselves  successfully  in  such 
a  way. 

Tlie  men  and  women  who  pioneered  to 
push  our  boundaries  westward  to  the  Pacific 
ventxired  greatly  -jx  pitting  their  known  ablll- 
tlee  against  expected  but  unclearly  defined 
dlfflcuitiee.  In  so  doing  they  often  found 
previously  unrecognized  reservoirs  of 
strength  in  their  characters  that  enabled 
them  to  do  far  more  than  they  had  expected 
of  themselves. 

We  could  multiply  examples  of  this  sort 
to  try  to  help  explain  the  American  charac- 
ter and  what  we  often  refer  to  as  the  Amer- 
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lean  way  of  life.  In  one  form  or  another 
confident  uncertainty  haa  marked  the  ap- 
proaches that  have  led  to  advance  over  tlM 
whole  broad  range  of  experience  and  ac- 
tivity In  the  building  of  our  country.  It 
lant  out  of  date — It  never  will  be — It's  aa 
fresh  and  new  as  space  exploration,  which  Is, 
In  Itself,  a  classic  Instance  of  conSdent  un- 
certainty. 

Mercer  University  stands  todiiy  as  a  fine 
and  growing  Institution  whoee  beginnings 
are  rooted  In  the  confidence  of  a  man  th.it 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  men  for  the  goepel  minLstry  'A'oiUd 
be  appealing  to  others  Joslah  Penfield 
could  not  have  been  certain  when  he  wrote 
his  will  that  others  would  match  the  amount 
of  his  legacy  In  order  that  the  schoo!  might 
be  established.  Surely,  though,  we  must 
think  of  hla  act  as  one  of  confident  uncer- 
tainty. We  see  the  fruits  of  It  all  around 
UB  today  on  this  beautiful  campus.  Even 
more,  we  know  of  Its  effects  tiirough  the 
years  as  Mercer  graduates  have  influenced 
their  generations  tislng  the  foundation  of 
knowledge  acquired   here. 

Some  may  choose  to  call  Penfield's  act 
one  erf  faith.  Cehtainly  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that.  Faith  la  largely  a  confidence  that 
uncertainties  can  be  and  will  be  advan- 
tageously resolved.  But  I  think  you  wlU 
agree  that  Mercer's  original  benef.»ctor 
could  not  possibly  have  envisioned  how 
through  the  years  others  wotild  expand  the 
usefulness  of  what  he  had  started. 

Each  one  of  us  throughout  his  or  her  ilfe 
has  numberless  opportunities  to  act  decisive- 
ly when  It  is  not  wholly  clear  what  the  end 
result  of  our  choice  will  be.  The  faint- 
hearted turn  away  from  making  an  election. 
They  drift  and  hope  for  the  best.  Others 
avoid  true  choice  by  electing  to  do  that 
which  seems  to  them  most  popular  or  least 
troublesome.  They  are  seU-satlsfled  con- 
formists. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  members  of  either  of 
these  groups  will  be  long  remembered.  They 
exhibit  no  active  desire  to  help  shapie  the 
world  m  which  they  live.  Nor  to  help  fash- 
Ion  a  better  one  for  their  children  and  their 
children's  children.  They  are  the  raw  ma- 
tertal  from  which  dictatorships  are  molded; 
they  are  the  pawns  of  the  cynical  and  self- 
seeking  where  elective  democracy  still  sur- 
vives. They  lack  a  confident  understanding 
of  their  own  heritage  sufficient  to  face  un- 
certainty   willingly    and    wisely. 

I  trust  that  all  of  you  will  exercise  your 
right  to  be  different  from  the  kinds  of  peo- 
ple I  have  Just  mentioned.  Your  Uvea  will 
be  richer  and  much  more  meaningful  If  you 
do.  Life  may  also  at  times  seem  to  be  much 
more  dUScult.  Assuming  the  burdens  of 
leadership  and  of  personal  Involvement  In 
the  uncertainties  of  life  Is  never  easy.  TVue 
leadership  is  undertaken  only  by  the  con- 
fidently uncertain  who  recognize  that  the 
onward  course  of  individual  and  of  com- 
munity benefit  depends  upon  people  who 
dare  to  test  what  they  are  and  what  they 
know  In  order  to  accomplish  worthwhile 
ends.  Tou  can  be  this  kind  of  person.  I 
hope  you  will. 

There  are  names  attached  to  many  build- 
ings on  this  campus  of  people  who  have  done 
Just  that.  Few  of  us,  perhaps  none,  are 
likely  to  have  such  monuments  to  our  mem- 
ories. This  does  not  mean  that  we  cannot 
approach  life  with  the  same  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunities  that  exist  for  us 
to  apply  ourselves  vigorously  to  leadership 
tasks,  no  matter  how  limited  the  fields  may 
be   in  which  we   operate. 

As  might  be  expected,  most  of  these  cam- 
pas  buildings  are  named  for  major  bene- 
factors of  this  University.  Pew  if  any  of 
them  could  have  been  built  were  it  not  for 
•  kind  of  confident  uncertainty  that  Is  al- 
most peciUiarly  American.  We  all  know  it 
best  as  the  free  enterprise  system,  the  rlsk- 
for-proflt-or-loes  business  foundation  of  our 


country's  economic  greatness  An  excellent 
course  In  economics  could  be  taught  here 
Just  by  studying  the  lives  and  business  his- 
tories of  the  men  whose  porsonal  wealth, 
given  directly  or  by  their  heirs,  hns  ^one  Into 
providing  f.icUltlfS  so  that  the  members 
of  this  and  earlier  graduating  cl.v=^ses  and 
those  to  come  might  go  out  into  the  world 
better  trained. 

Private  philanthropy  thrives  only  in  an 
economic  climate  where  individual  effort  is 
rewarded.  Funds  generated  from  such  well- 
used  economic  opportunities  create  In  turn 
the  opportunities  to  contribute  to  institu- 
tions that  can  aid  in  training  people  to  meet 
their  own  needs. 

Effective  government  undertakings  to 
broaden  the  concerns  of  our  democratic  so- 
ciety for  the  welfare  of  all  of  it*  members 
can  be  underwritten  only  with  funds  gen- 
erated by  free  enterprise.  Governments  do 
not  create  genuine  economic  welfare.  In- 
dividu.\l  people  do  this — confidently  un- 
certain p)eople.  Without  economic  challenge 
and  opportunity  the  Idealism  of  man's  con- 
cern for  man  cannot  be  realli:ed  as  a  \ital 
force  for  hviman  betterment.  Every  penny 
that  the  federal  government  taxes  out  of  u.s 
comes  from  this  same  source.  In  the  United 
States,  free  private  business  ent^^rprise  is 
the  generator  of  the  mean.s  which  society 
lises  to  support  those  activities  which  the 
social  con.science  of  our  citizens  demands 
should  be  done. 

I'm  not  talking  alone  about  the  care  of 
the  impoverished  and  unfortunate.  I  speak. 
as  well,  about  other  things  that  enrich  all 
our  lives.  Let's  ptirsue  the  one  example  of 
Merrrr  We  have  already  mentioned  Its  m.a- 
Jor  benefactors.  Wiiat  they  have  given  in 
the  years  since  founding  has  been  augu- 
menred  by  others  who  have  also  shared  their 
means  to  the  degrees  possible  In  their  fi- 
nancial cirinimstances.  They  have  filled  out 
the  quotas  In  fund  drives,  they  have  con- 
tributed through  their  churches  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  University.  They  have  shared 
the  vision  of  creating  a  setting  In  which 
education  for  leadersliip  and  service  can  be 
fnntfully  condticted. 

The  vast  majority  of  such  gifts  have  come 
from  people  whose  incomes  are  an  outgrowth 
of  the  .American  way  of  life.  Its  s\iccessful 
operation  has  been  re.sponslble  for  the  fact 
that  they  had  money  to  give  to  support  the 
things  in  which  they  believe. 

Otir  country  Is  both  great  and  able  and 
willing  to  be  generous  because  it  encourages 
the  exercise  of  the  t>eBt  that  men  have  in 
them  to  contribute  toward  the  upgrading  of 
life  In  a'.l  areas  of  activity.  As  graduates 
many  of  you  will  immediately  enter  upon 
your  chosen  life's  work.  Others  are  looking 
ahead  to  further  education  before  entering 
more  specialized  fields  of  endeavor.  This  sets 
back  far  only  a  few  years  the  time  when  you 
will  be  fully  active  participants  in  the  careers 
you  have  chosen. 

Inevitably,  all  of  you  face  decisions  a:s  to 
what  kind  of  people  you  choose  to  be, 
whether  in  business  or  professional  life. 
Your  lives  cvn  be  tn.ily  tiscful  and  produc- 
tive. Or.  they  can  sptxn  yeaxs  that  will  be 
meaiungSess  In  terms  of  charact.er  growth  and 
of  genuine  usefulness  and  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  ambitions.  None  of  you  need  fear 
the  latter  if  you  persist  in  a  confident  uncer- 
tainty ;us  you  go  about  the  business  of  living 
in  tiie  years  ahead. 

Closely  allied  to  this  uill  be  finding  the 
answers  to  the  question.  How  much  do  you 
want  It^"  About  a  year  ago  I  was  very  much 
Impressed  with  a  .sermon  on  this  subject  that 
began  with  words  that  I  think  will  have  deep 
meaning  for  you  on  this  graduation  day.  Dr. 
Edward  G  L»atch,  a  wel'-knowii  clergyman 
in  Washington,  start<.Hl  this  sermon  by 
saying: 

"Have  you  ever  considered  the  place  of 
desire  in  the  attempts  to  achieve  your  am- 
bition''    Have  you  ever  thought  about  the 


place  of  the  will  to  realize  your  endeavors 
and  aims  In  life?  Take  something  you  want 
to  see  done  .  .  .  some  objective  you  'wish  to 
reach  .  .  .  some  task  you  seek  to  acconi- 
plish  .  .  .  .some  dr»am  you  would  like  to  have 
fvilfllled.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
abi>ut  the  important  place  desire  and  the  v.-iil 
to  do  pl.iys  in  these  endeavors?  More  than 
we  may  be  willing  to  admit,  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  we  may  realize — we  succeed  or 
fail,  win  or  lose,  largely  in  proportion  to  t!;c 
feeling  of  desire  we  bnnj:  to  it." 

We  cm  link  t!iese  themes  together.  De- 
sire and  a  confident  tincertainty  can  com- 
bine to  m.ike  each  f'f  you  worthy  opponents 
for  the  most  clwllenging  tests  life  can  hold 
for  you.  They  will  make  you  seek  out  op- 
port  iinitie.s  to  add  to  the  accumul.ited  store 
of  national  ch.tracter  that  identifies  the 
American  people.  They  will  assure  that  you 
m.imtaln  yotir  identity  as  an  individual — a 
u=eful  and  a  free  man  or  woman.  Life  will 
be  richer  for  you  and  for  others  as  you  live 
it  fully. 

None  of  us  d.Tie  forget  the  strong  trend 
of  the  times  that  runs  counter  to  this  kind 
,  of  thinking.  Life  caimot  be  lived  fully  In 
tlie  regimented  existence  that  is  the  fate  of 
v.'ist  numbers  of  the  world  s  people  today. 
There  can  be  no  confident  uncertainty  for 
these  i>eople.  only  a  question-mark  kind  cf 
fate  depending  upon  what  the  state  chooses 
to  allot  to  them.  Many  of  those  now  living 
in  this  way  chose  to  accept  an  Infant-like 
security-blanket  way  of  life.  Now,  they  can 
have  can  no  other.  And  none  have  achieved 
ans-thuig  approaching  the  American  way  of 
life.     I  repeat,  we  dare  not  forget  this. 

Ours  is  the  better  way.  but  It  demands 
that  we  understand  that  a  genuine  idealism 
b  ised  on  a  desire  to  be  useful  to  others  .  .  . 
to  contribute  to  social  betterment  .  .  .  and 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  people  .  .  .  does 
not  require  the  surrender  of  personal  Initia- 
tive or  the  abandonment  of  time-proven 
ways  In  the  conduct  of  our  nation's  affairs. 

'i'ou  will  be  the  ones  who  write  chapters 
still  to  come  in  the  story  of  the  most  success- 
ful effort  In  the  history  of  mankind  to  spread 
broadly  the  benefits  of  national  well-being 
to  all  people.  There  Is  progress  still  to  be 
made.  There  are  new  Ideas  and  theories  to 
be  explored.  Your  future  Is  In  your  hands 
and  you  will  be  moving  steadily  forward  to- 
ward the  day  when  full  responsibility  will 
rest  upon  you  for  decisions  In  business  af- 
fairs ...  In  political  matters  ...  In  pro- 
fessional problems  ...  in  teaching  and 
preaching  ...  in  whatever  may  be  your 
sphere  of  activity. 

.  Keep  today's  eagerness  alive  in  your  minds. 
Hold  strongly  to  the  Idealism  that  marks  your 
generation  more  greatly  than  any  recent  one 
in  this  country's  history.  But  do  not  drift 
into  the  easy  way  of  the  conformist.  Use 
your  talents  and  your  time  and  your  deter- 
mination to  build  ever  more  strongly  on  the 
structure  that  shelters  the  American  way  of 
life — the    American    free    enterprise    system. 

Maintain  a  confident  uncertainty,  it  has 
served  others  well  as  they  met  their  indi- 
vidual challenges  in  our  nation's  past.  You 
have  been  trained  to  begin  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.  God  willing,  and  help- 
ing, you  will  meet  them  well. 


The  Ney  Memorial  Awards  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21, 1966 

Mr.    LOVE.     Mr.    Speaker,   It   Is   my 
pleasure  tx)  bring  to  the  House  Infonna-^ 
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tlon  conccrnliic:  the  Ney  Memorial 
Award's  competition  wlilch  I  learned 
about  as  a  result  of  a  visit  from  my  good 
friend  and  constituent,  Mr.  John  C. 
Smith,  formerly  an  Ohio  State  senator 
and  presently  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioner.s  of  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Maj.  'Walter  Pienkow- 
ski.  reth'ed,  anotlicr  constituent — form- 
erly food  sei'Aice  officer  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force— were  the  two  men  most  respon- 
sible for  the  Food  Service  Executive's  As- 
sociation's participation  In  the  Ney 
Mcraoinal  Award,  Major  Pienkowski  hav- 
ing been  the  gentlemen  who  created  a 
similar  program  in  the  Air  Force  known 
as  the  Henncssy  Trophy  Award. 

Mr.  Smitli,  recently  returned  from  an 
Inspection  tour  for  the  Na\-j',  partici- 
pated In  a  team  evaluation  of  the  nine 
finalists  In  this  year's  competition. 

The  Secrctai-j-  of  the  Navy  In  1958  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  an  all- 
Navy  food  service  competition  to  give 
merited  recognition  for  outstanding  ac- 
complLshment  in  the  preparation,  serv- 
ice and  mana.ccmcnt  of  food  within  the 
Navy. 

The  Nav-j'  has  long  considered  good 
food  as  a  most  important  factor  In  sus- 
taining the  high  morale  of  its  men  on 
land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  distinguished  award  nam- 
ing the  Navy's  best  feeders  to  a  "Hall  of 
Food  Fame,"  known  as  the  Ney  Memorial 
awards  program,  has  stimulated  even 
greater  Interest  and  improvement  In  the 
already  outstanding  food  service  opera- 
tion In  Navy  gei^cral  messes. 

The  Ney  Memorial  awards  program 
commemorates  the  late  Capt.  Edward 
Francis  Ney,  Supply  Corps,  U.S.  Navy, 
who  served  with  distinction  as  head  of 
the  Subsistence  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  during  'World 
War  n.  The  Ney  program  is  admin- 
istered for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by 
the  Commander,  Naval  Supply  Systems 
Command,  an  office  currently  held  by 
Rear  Adm.  H.  J.  Goldberg,  SC.  USN. 

From  Its  inception  the  Ney  Memorial 
awards  program  has  been  sponsored  by 
the  Food  Service  Executives  Association, 
since  1901  a  national  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion of  food  procurement,  service,  and 
management  executives.  Representa- 
tives of  the  winning  Navy  general  messes 
ashore  and  afloat  will  be  guests  of  the 
association  for  the  .special  plaque  pres- 
entation ceremonies  at  the  FSEA  65th 
National  Convention  from  August  15  to 
17  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Although  our  Nav>-  is  advancing  into 
the  age  of  missiles  and  nuclear  power 
the  men  and  women  who  man  our  shore 
stations,  slilps,  and  planes  are  the  key 
elements  in  its  power.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  leadership,  probably  no  one  thing 
is  more  important  to  the  health  and 
morale  of  these  men  and  women  than 
good  food  service. 

When  we  consider  these  men  and 
women  who  man  the  ramparts  during 
peace  and  war  we  too  often  consider  their 
morale  and  well-being  in  relation  to  pay 
and  promotion,  but  another  very  direct 
and  abiding  concern  of  evci->-  militai-y 
person  is  his  food. 

-  I  would  like  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Food  Service  Executive  Associa- 
tion for  all  they  have  done  in  these  past 


9  years  by  presenting  these  awards  to 
the  wirming  naval  facilities  for  outstand- 
ing food  service  and  for  gaining  the 
recognition  of  this  all  Important  factor 
in  the  health  and  morale  of  our  fighting 
men. 

Tlie  Ney  Memorial  awards  competition 
has  economic  benefits  as  well.  It  has 
dramatically  reduced  the  per  man  ration 
cost  per  day.  In  every  Instance,  without 
exception,  the  finalists  In  this  annual 
program  have  reduced  their  food  costs 
to  the  Government.  The  program  has 
been  a  deciding  factor  hi  the  creation  of 
more  cheerful  dining  areas  for  our  sea- 
men. It  has  increased  the  morale  of 
our  .seamen  and  instilled  pride  In  our 
food  service  commissarymen.  The 
Pacific  Fleet  has  even  Included  par- 
ticipation In  the  Ney  Memorial  award 
competition  a  must  for  Inclusion  in  the 
"E"  for  excellence  award.  It  has  even 
encouraged  one  of  this  year's  winners — 
U.S.S.  Sennnes — to  print  a  cookbook  of 
the  ship's  favorite  rcceipes  to  send  home 
to  the  ship's  personnel,  parents,  and 
dependents.  This  cookbook  has  even 
been  requested  by  commercial  as  well  as 
private  interests  oi^ide  the  Navy. 

As  a  member  oP^e  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  was  glad  to  know  about 
this  comFctltlon  and  am  proud  of  the 
parents  and  dependents  of  our  Navy  per- 
sonnel. I  am  reassured  to  find  that  our 
men  are  the  best  fed  and  I  appreciate 
John  Smith's  Interest  In  taking  his  time 
to  make  this  tour  and  I  commend  him 
and  all  the  finalists  In  this  year's 
competition. 

The  winners  are  ■ 

LARGE    MES.S    AFLOAT 

1.  U.S.S.  Gridley  (DLG-21)  (winner  i ,  Com- 
mander. Cruiser  Destroyer  Force,  Pacific. 

2.  U.S.S.  H.  W.  Gilmore  (AS-16)  (first 
runner-up),  Commander,  Submarine  Force, 
Atlantic. 

3.  U.S.S.  Proteus  (AS- 19)  (second  run- 
ner-up). Commander,  Submarine  Force, 
Pacific. 

SMALL    MESS    AFLOAT 

1.  U.S.S.  Scmmcs  (DDG-18)  (winner). 
Commander.  Cruiser  Destroyer  Force, 
Atlantic. 

2.  U.S.S.  Acrgresnie  (MSO-422)  (ftrst 
runner-up).  Commander.  Mine  Force, 
Atlantic. 

3.  U.S.S.  SAa<7if  (AKA-105)  (second  runner, 
up),  Coinmnnder.  Amphibious  Force.  Pacific. 

ASHORE    MESS 

1.  NAS,  Mlramar,  Calif,  (winner).  Com- 
mandant, 11th  Naval  District. 

2.  NAVCOMMSTA,  Sam  Miguel.  Philippines 
(first  runner-up) ,  Commander,  Naval  Forces, 
Philippines. 

3.  NAVSUPPACT.  Naples,  Italy  (second 
runner-up),  Conunander,  Naval  Forces, 
Europe. 


Cordell  Hull  Lock  and  Dam  Rises  in  the 
Upper  Cumberland  Area  of  Tennessee 
as  a  Monument  to  a  Great  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Speak- 
er,   Cordell   Hull    lock    and    dam — cur- 


rently under  construction  in  my  State- 
is  destined  to  be  a  great  Instrument  for 
progress  and  a  monument  to  a  great 
statesman — Ccrdell  Hull — my  distin- 
gui."^hed  predecessor. 

This  great  project  being  built  acros.<; 
the  Cumberland  River  at  a  cost  of  $58 
milUon  will  be  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  development  of  the 
Cumberland  River  Basin. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations,  it  was  my 
pi-ivilege  to  have  had  a  small  part  in 
making  this  great  development  possible. 
This  project  will  provide  expanded  water 
resources  to  Uie  people  of  the  upper 
Cumberland  area  in  abundant  supply. 
Hydroek'Ctric  power  will  be  produced. 
Navigation  and  recreation  will  also  be 
promoted,  among  other  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Termessee  magazine  In 
a  recent  issue  contains  an  article,  "The 
Cordell   Hull  Project:    Monument  to  a 
Statesman."  featuring  this  great  project 
and    its    significance.      I    include    this 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
believing  it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  country  generally; 
The  Cordell  Httll  Project:    Mo.nument  to 
A  Statesman 
( By  Larry  Amett ) 
"We  often  say  how  Impressive   power   Is 
But  I  do  not  find  it  Impressive  at  all.     Tlie 
guns  and  the  bombs,  the  rockets  and   the 
warships,    are   all   symbols   of   human    fail- 
ure ...  A  dam  built  across  a  great  river  Is  im- 
pressive."    (P>res:dent  Lyndon  B.  Jolinson  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  April  7,  1965) 

In  the  prologue  to  the  story  we  know  today 
as  the  OordeU  Hull  Project,  bo  named  in 
honor  of  the  l&te  Secretary  of  State  and 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  touched  a  telegraph  kev  in 
ceremonies  held  at  Nashville's  Vanderblit 
Stadium,  thereby  setting  off  an  explosive 
some  60  miles  away  at  the  proposed  damsite 
and  oflBcially  signalling  the  beginning  of  a 
dream's  realization. 

Design,  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project  became  the  responsibility  of  the  US 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  dam,  another  chapter  will 
have  been  added  to  the  story  of  man's  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Cumberland  PUver  and  its  tributarlee  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky.  The  project  Is  a  unit 
of  coordinated  plan  for  control  of  floods  and 
the  development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Cumberland  River  Basin,  and  will  be 
located  approximately  5  miles  above  the  city 
of  Carthage.  Tennessee. 

Rising  some  87  feet  high  above  the  stream 
bed.  the  dam  will  require  222.000  cubic  yards 
of  concrete  and  seven  years  to  construct.  It 
will  be  a  combination  earthflU  and  concrete 
structure  about  1,306  feet  long  and  108  feet 
thick  at  Its  base,  containing  a  gate-con- 
trolled spillway,  navigation  lock  and  power 
intake  section.  The  powerhouse  will  oc- 
cupy the  present  river  channel  with  neces- 
sary appurtenances  on  the  right  descending 
bank.  It  will  be  Joined  by  a  concrete  spill- 
way section  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  lock  and 
that  structure  by  an  earthen  embankment 
Construction  was  Initiated  In  May,  1963  and 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  project — the  dam 
being  the  key  structure  of  a  967  million  unit 
that  includes  a  reservoir,  powerplant  and 
switchyard — can  be  completed  for  full 
beneficial  use  by  December,  1969. 

The  project  Is  presently  planned  for  the 
primary  purposes  of  navigation,  hydropower 
generation  and  recreation.  As  a  unit  of  the 
Cumberland  Ba^ln  plan,  the  project  will 
function  to  produce  hydroelectric  power  by 
use  of  flows  regulated  by  existing  upstreani 
reservoirs,  Wolf  Creek  and  Dale  Hollow;   af- 
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tord  recreational  opportunities  ai;d  wLldlifo 
oonaervatioii;  and  under  flood  conditions,  to 
proTld*  lor  temporary  storage  and  regiila- 
tlan  ot  large  flow*  as  well  as  recrca:,ional 
ciHft.  and  win  provide  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  economic  growth  at  the  area.  With 
Old  Hickory  and  Cheatham  (completed)  and 
BarUey  (nearlng  completion).  Cordell  Hull 
ultimately  will  provide  a  modern  9  foot  cl.-ti.- 
nel  385  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
land River  to  the  vicinity  of  Celma.  Teni.ei.- 
■ee. 

At  Ita  maximum  flood  control  capacity  (if 
13.920  acre-feet,  the  reservoir  will  extend  72 
river  miles  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  Celiiui 
Dam  at  the  Kentuclcy-Tenriessee  Strite  line. 
It  will  Ue  within  Smith.  Jacks<.>u  und  Clay 
Counties,  Tennessee. 

The  powerplant.  which  will  occupy  almost 
half  the  breadth  of  the  riverbed,  is  nearins; 
completion.  It  will  be  operated  so  a^  to  use 
aa  much  of  the  water  flow  as  possible  lor 
power  production.  During  periods  of  high 
streamflow.  the  spillway  gates  will  be  opened 
to  pass  the  water  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
turbines,  with  due  regard  for  the  retention 
and  regulation  of  fioodwaters  through  sur- 
charge operation.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
reservoir.  corre6p>ondlng  to  a  seven-foot  depth 
above  the  normal  headwater  level  In  flood 
seasons,  is  provided  for  surchaue  storage. 
This  storage  space  Is  utlllze(t>by  ^raising  all 
of  the  spillway  gates  In  small/\egjbal  incre- 
ments, thus  permitting  passage  of  some 
water  under  them  but  retaining  or  forcing 
Into  storage  all  inflow  to  the  reservoir  In  ex- 
cess of  the  spillway  discharge  and  power  re- 
leases. 

The  plant  will  house  three  33.34  megawatt 
generating  imlts  which  will  provide  a  total 
power  output  of  100  megawatts.  Power  will 
be  generated  as  the  water  from  the  reservoir 
passes  through  gate-controlled  Intakes  into 
the  powerhouse,  rotates  the  turbines,  and 
discharges  through  draft  tubes  Into  the  river 
below  the  dam.  The  electric  current  is  pro- 
duced by  generators  mounted  on  the  same 
shafts  with  the  turbines.  Installation  of  the 
first  generating  unit  Is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion In  March.  1971.  with  the  remaining 
units  scheduled  for  completion  shortly 
thereafter. 

The  powerplant  will  Initially  generate  350 
million  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  an- 
nually. Power  from  the  Cordell  Hull  Project 
has  already  been  allocated  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  preference  customers  such  as 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  munici- 
palities. 

Hydroelectric  power  will  be  produced  by 
the  project  for  distribution  in  a  region  which 
continue*  to  experience  rapidly  increasing 
power  demands.  In  multiple  purpose  de- 
velopment of  water  resources,  power  is  a 
paying  partner.  The  revenues  from  this 
power  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States — with  Interest. 

In  addition  to  the  protection  from  floods, 
the  public  will  also  be  afforded  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  other  big  benefits  to  be  realized 
with  the  completion  of  the  proj^t.  For 
example,  the  man-made  lakes  will  provide 
annual  recreation  for  the  millions  who  seek 
It  In  one  of  the  many  forms  of  outdoor  diver- 
sions— fishing,  boating,  swimming.  w»ter- 
skllng.  camping  or  sightseeing. 

Major  boat  ramps  are  also  In  the  making 
for  construction  at  locations  to  be  designated 
In  the  near  future.  Pish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement and  conservation  will  also  be 
realized  with  the  completion  of  the  project. 
The  Tennessee  Pish  and  Game  Department 
plans  to  stock  the  reservoir  with  smallfry 
and  finger  lings.  In  order  to  assure  opportu- 
nities for  fishing  as  soon  as  possible^  and 
propoaea  to  develop  neighboring  areas  for 
wildlife  use. 

When  fully  completed,  the  Cordell  Hull 
Project  will  mark  another  step  gained  la  the 
march  toward  the  goal  of  full  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Cumberland 


Valley  and  will  have  unlocked  a  vast  new 
area  to  a  bright  V.imorrow  or  greater  eco- 
nomic t;ro»-ih.  security  and  social  well  being 
through  iiB  direct  buncflts. 


A   Tribute    to   the    Remarkable    Taggart 
Family  . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMt.NC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 

Monday.  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
a  remarkable  thir.Li-  these  days  when  the 
family  unit  of  our  .s^jciety  can  be  reco?- 
nized  as  a  powerful  foice  for  cood  in  its 
own  right,  as  is  being  done  in  Wyominsjf 
this  week,  when  the  entire  Slate  pays- 
tribute  to  one  of  its  outstanding  clans, 
the  Ta';'jart  family  of  the  Big  Horn 
Basin  in  Wynmun^. 

In  75  years  of  .'Statehood.  Wyominp; 
ha.s  only  had  a  Democratic  Member  of 
this  body  for  6  years — only  two  of  my 
prcdeces.sors  have  been  of  my  E>olitical 
party;  one  of  these  wa.s  Paul  R.  Greever 
of  Cody.  Wyo  .  who.se  son,  William  H. 
Gree\cr.  is  married  t-o  one  of  the  nine 
children  of  the  •Capo  de  famislia"  Lloyd 
Ta^r.^nrt.  Lloyd  and  his  wife.  Loui.se.  are 
today  celebratins  their  .50th  wedding  an- 
niversary in  Cody,  Wyo. 

THE  1920  CIXEBE.^TION 

In  1920  the  parents  of  Lloyd  Taggart. 
In  Cowley.  Wyo.  celebrated  their  50th 
weddinfT  anniveisary.  In  the  earlier 
family  there  were  16  children  twrn,  £ind 
at  their  50th  weddin?  anniversary  the 
15  living  children  of  that  family  each 
performed  a  musical  rendition. 

As  reported  by  the  Lo%-ell.  Wyo..  Chron- 
icle In  those  days,  after  an  hour  of  danc- 
ing there  was  a  musical  program  by  the 
Tagiiart  family.  The  nine  stalwart  sons 
and  six  beauttful  daui^hters  rendered  a 
series  of  old  songs  learned  in  childhood. 
The  Chronicle  had  tliis  to  say: 

The  presentation  of  such  a  miisloal  pro- 
grajn.  dL'^pi.iying  professional  t^Uent  on  the 
part  of  the  soloists,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wonderful  h;u-mony  produced  by  the  chorus, 
was  the  more  reni.irkable  from  a  single 
family.  Tr->  those  privileged  to  he.vr  It,  It  w.is 
perhaps  the  only  ocKusiixi  of  the  kind  in  a 
lifeUme.  More  rem.\rk.i,ble  was  the  picture 
the  gTC>i:p  presented  on  the  .>;tage.  Fifteen 
grown  men  ;ind  women,  brothers  and  sisters — 
ph>-sii:;illy  p<»rfect,  keen  mentaJity.  and 
talentetl  f.^r  beyond  the  ave-a.go  who  com- 
merclalK'e  their  ta;ent.s.  And  the  father  and 
mother  of  this  .ijroup  appe.iring  In  equally 
good  form  with  the  children. 

OTTST.\NDING    PIONrER    r.^MD-T 

This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  pioneer 
fajnilies  of  Wyomin?:.  Lloyd  is  one  of 
the  sunivinsr  4  of  the  original  16  and  I 
want  ui  i)ay  special  tribute  t/xlay  to  the 
9  cliUdren  of  Lloyd  and  Louise,  with  4  of 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  clasv^imate 
at  the  University  of  Wyomintj,  and  par- 
ticularly t-o  the  one  member  of  the  family. 
MaiT  Louise,  who  keeps  alive  the  two- 
party  tradition  in  the  family.  The  chil- 
dren are: 

Ruth,  now  Mrs.  Quentin  Blair  of  Cody. 

Lloyd  Welch,  the  president  of  Ta^gart 
Construction  Co  .  Cody. 


Jesse  McNiven,  the  \-lce  president  of 
Taagai-t  Construction  Co.,  Cody. 

Mary  Louise,  now  Mrs.  William  H, 
'Greever,  the  wife  of  a  Codj'  engineer. 

Haniet,  now  Mrs.  Joe  Br>-tus,  the  wife 
of  a  retired  officer  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
living  in  Sheridan.  Wyo. 

Becky  Barbara.  Mrs.  Jay  Watkins.  wife 
of  the  president  of  W.M.K.  Transit  Mix, 
Las  Ve:;as.  Nov. 

Scott  Hinckley,  a  Boeing  aircraft  engi- 
neer. Paris,  France. 

Raye  Rita,  Mrs.  Scott  Graham,  the 
wife  of  an  investment  consultant  in  Nev/ 
London. Conn. 

Charles  Welch,  a  real  estate  lnve.<^t- 
ment  broker.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

AN    I.NSPIR.\TION    TO    YOUNG    PEOPLE 

One  of  Mr.  Tas^arfs  greatest  attri- 
butes is  that  he  has  always  been  help- 
ful to  the  young  people  of  Wyomint:, 
reua idles  of  tlieir  ethnic  or  economic  or 
social  status.  He  was  always  helpiin: 
young  people  at  the  university  while  I 
was  tiicrc.  I  am  proud  that  he  is  a 
citizen  of  Wyoming  and  I  consider  him 
an  outstanding  friend  and  mentor. 

The  Taggart  family  has  been  distin- 
guished by  Its  talented  and  hard-working 
members.  The  family  embodies  many 
of  the  everlasting  virtues  which  have 
helped  make  this  country  great.  Thas, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  fitting  that  they 
should  receive  national  recognition  by 
this  tribute  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

This  Nation  and  the  State  of  Wyoming 
send  their  best  wishes  to  Lloyd  and  Louise 
Taggart  on  their  50th  wedding  anni- 
versaiT  and  hope  for  the  continued 
strength  and  vitality  of  a  great  American 
group,  the  Taggart  family. 


Graduation  Address  of  Dr.  Edward  Teller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    C.^ROLINA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  29,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
of  Clemson  University,  its  past  history. 
Its  superb  setting,  and  foresee  for  Clem- 
son a  great  and  unlimited  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
Clemson  University  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  am  proud  of  its  distinguished  and  illus- 
trious president.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Edwards. 
I  am  proud  of  its  outstanding,  dedicated 
and  highly  capable  faculty. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  of  the  University  of 
California,  delivered  a  magnificient  com- 
mencement address  to  the  70th  com- 
mencement at  Clemson,  May  14,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Dr.  Teller's 
superb  and  timely  address  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States : 

Cl-EMSON      UNIVERSrrY     GltADU.\TION      ADDRESS. 

TOth  Commencement.  Mat  14.  1966.  Clem- 

.SON-,    S  C. 

(By  Edward  Teller,  chairman.  Department  of 
Eueineering.  Applied  Science,  University  of 
California.  Davis.  May  14.  1066) 

Governor  McNalr,  Senator  Bro'wfn.  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  very 
particularly    you    young    men    and    young 
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winien  who  will  go  from  here,  from  this 
wonderful  occasion,  from  the  sunshine  Into 
a  world  to  use  what  you  have  learned. 

When  I  arrived  here  yesterday  I  seem  to 
remember,  it  hardly  appears  refil  now.  but  It 
was  drizzling  and  at  dinner  everbody  said 
■'What  will  be  the  weather  tomorrow?" 
Tlicre  was  a  weather  prediction  which  indl- 
c.'ited  improvement  but.  .a.s  Ls  the  ca.-e  some- 
times, there  was  also  doubt. 

I  vvaiil  to  tell  you  that  ten  year.';  from  now 
probably  there  won't  be  any  doubt.  Weather 
will  be  predicted  and  as  soon  its  weather  will 
i.'e  jircciietcd  we  .shall  begin  to  learn  how  to 
inllueiKe  weather  and  then  we  will  have  done 
sonietb.iiig  very  remarkable.  We  will  have 
lost  the  l.\.<;t  safe  topic  of  conversation. 

I  am  telling  you  this  for  a  serious  reason. 
The  most  valuable  human  property,  which 
I'm  afraid  we  have  Inherited  from  o'lr  simian 
ancestors,  is  curiosity.  Properly  channeled 
by  learnins.  this  leads  to  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  leads  to  power,  power  even  over 
the  elements,  over  the  weather.  And  this 
power,  without  any  possibility  of  evasion, 
leads  to  responsibility. 

We  tixe  living  In  a  scientific  revolution,  the 
Increase  of  knowledge  and  consequent  in- 
crease of  power  propels  us  from  decade  to 
decade  even  from  year  to  year  with  ever  In- 
creasing speed  Into  an  uncertain  future.  You 
in.iy  be  afraid  of  It.  you  may  also  be  chal- 
lenged by  it.  This  problem  of  the  weather 
Is  only  one  example,  there  are  others. 

The  increasing  population  needs  food. 
Many  of  you  will  be  directly  concerned  with 
production  of  food,  but  probably  even  with- 
in your  lifetime  you  may  see  that  produc- 
tion of  food  which  has  been  mostly  confined 
to  the  land  aj*as  will  return  to  the  oceans; 
from  where  originally  all  life  on  thU  planet 
has  come. 

Wc  ha\e  already  started  to  break  the  bonds 
that  tie  us  to  this  planet.  We  are  explor- 
ing space,  we  are  encountering  more  and 
more  opportunities,  and  In  so  encount-erlng 
op!X)rtunlties  we  also  meet  with  ever  increas- 
ing problems  because  human  power  appliea 
and  always  was  applied  to  the  particularly 
horrible  application,  the  power  to  destroy 
each  other. 

Do  not  believe  those  who  assert  that  there 
Is  danger  that  the  htunan  race  may  end. 
There  is  no  such  danger.  But  there  is  the 
reality  that  today  htmian  Inventions  can 
sp;in  tile  distance  between  continents  in 
mlnut<?3.  that  today  as  a  nation  we  are  no 
safer  than  Poland  was  In  1939  when  Hitler's 
army  started  to  march. 

All  of  this,  the  opportunity  and  the  d.onger, 
meaus  something  very  simple.  It  means, 
and  I  believe  that  this  Is  true  no  matter  how 
dlfUciUt  the  Job  of  a  prophet.  It  means  that 
by  the  end  of  this  twentieth  century  there 
will  be  established  some  world  order,  soma 
way  In  which  all  people  of  different  origin*, 
of  different  traditions,  of  different  races  must 
live  together  because  one  thing  that  the 
technological  and  scientific  revolution  has 
done  Is  to  make  this  planet  a  very  small  place 
where  indeed  we  are  all  neighbors. 

A  changing  time  is  a  difficult  time.  The 
human  animal  like  every  living  being  Is  a 
creature  of  habit,  of  emotions — he  Is  apt  to 
act  tomorrow  as  he  acted  yesterday.  Thus 
we  form  a  stable  community.  For  that  pur- 
pose emotions  are  well  qualified  to  serve  as  a 
guide.  But  In  a  time  when  change  has  be- 
come unavoidable  we  must  use  our  tmder- 
standing;  we  must  use  otir  head,  and  in  using 
otir  head  at  the  same  time  we  must  never 
forget  that  we  have  hearts  also,  that  we  and 
others  are  strange,  contradictory,  terrible  and 
wonderful  human  beings. 

When  you  are  faced  ^n-lth  the  necessity  of 
ch;uige.  there  are  two  great  dangers.  One 
is.  and  It  is  a  widespread  danger,  that  you 
do  not  recognize  the  necessity  that  you  allow 
events  to  get  Into  the  saddle  and  then  you 
lose  initiative  and  you  have  to  react  In  a 
violent  manner.    It  Is  hard  to  realize  tha.t 


tomorrow's  world  wU  be  more  different  from 
today,  than  yesterday  was  as  compared  to 
the  pre.sent  hour,  yet  this  Is  true,  and  this 
everyone  must  realize.  To  my  mind  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  of  our  young  people  go 
through  c-LiUege,  even  go  into  graduate  school. 
Is  the  one  re.isoi.able  rcsporise  to  the  rapid 
ch.ir.ge  which  we  must  face. 

There  is  another  danger.  You  may  recog- 
nize that  change  is  necess.ary;  having  recog- 
niz€»d  it  you  find  a  solution:  the  world  nnu^t 
be  organized,  we  mtist  have  world  govern- 
ment. I  have  solved  everything  and  I  have 
solved  precisely  notl-.ing.  A  word  Is  not  a 
solution,  an  idea  is  not  an  act.  We  must, 
leixrn  how  to  live  together  and  if  you  remem- 
ber the  prfiblems  that  you  encotniler  in  co- 
operating with  \\>\xr  close  nssoclat<?s.  even 
sometimes  with  your  own  family,  you  might 
begin  to  recognize  Imw  much  bigLrer  Uie 
piobkm.s  are  to  li\e  witii  for  those  who  have 
a  different  pii£t.  a  different  lang-uage,  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  ideas  and  ideals — so  different 
that  you  may  sometimes  Imagine  that  they 
come  from  another  world. 

Therefore  I  c^in  speak  properly  only  about 
problems.  I  cannot,  m  a  responsible  manner. 
speak  about  solutions  and  yet  I  will  do  so. 
not  because  I  believe  that  what  I'm  going  to 
say  13  right.  'VSTiat  I've  said  up  to  now.  is  I 
am  sure,  ctirrect.  please  believe  me.  But 
from  here  on.  believe  me  at  your  own  risk. 
I  am  siiying  it.  not  becaase  I  am  completely 
convinced,  but  I'm  continuing  to  speak  in 
order  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  prob- 
lems I'm  talking  about  are  real  and  that 
however  dilBcult  a  question,  however  un- 
c^rtiiin  the  answer,  I  feel  a  duty  to  tackle 
the  problem  by  starting  a  discussion. 

Tlie  world  will  have  much  more  organiza- 
tion by  the  time  you  are  my  age.  W^hen  new 
organizations  are  growing,  that  is  the  time 
when  tlie  foundations  for  the  future,  per- 
haps for  hundreds  of  years,  perhaps  even  for 
longer,  are  laid. 

There  is  in  this  world  a  big  dyniunlc  force. 
If  I  call  this  force  communism  then  you  may 
have  an  Idea  what  I'm  talking  about,  but 
you  may  also  misunderstand  what  is  worry- 
ing me.  Wliat  is  worrying  me  is  not  par- 
ticularly the  difference  between  the  commu- 
nist economy  and  the  capitalist  economy. 
The  commtinlst  economy  has  to  adopt  and 
has  adopted  many  of  the  procedures  of  the 
capitalist  societ.y.  .and  we  In  turn  are  Intro- 
ducing regulations  which  In  an  ever  more 
complicated  world  may  Indeed  be  necessary. 
It  may  seem  tliat  the  difference  between  the 
economic  systems  is  diminishing.  But  If  you 
think  of  our  difficulties  In  this  way  I  believe 
that  you  are  missing  tlie  main  point. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Genghis 
Khan  set  out  to  conquer  the  world.  He 
called  himself  the  Great  Khan  of  all  men. 
and  Indeed  he  did  conquer  a  greater  fwrtion 
of  the  world  than  anyone  ever  did  before  or 
after.  And  where  he  conquered,  there  he 
left  his  traces. 

Look  at  the  map  and  compare  It  with  your 
books  of  history  and  you  wUl  find  that  al- 
most precisely  in  the  same  places  that  have 
been  conquered  by  Genghis  Khan,  today 
there  is  communism.  The  difference,  to  my 
mind.  Is  not  a  difference  between  economic 
systems.  It  is  a  difference  between  a  highly 
organized,  authoritarian,  tyrannic  govern- 
ment and  the  strange  paradoxical,  yet  \ntal 
invention,  the  self-government  of  free  men. 

There  is  a  real  question  whether  in  an  ever 
smaller  world,  the  world  Indeed  can  continue 
to  be  divided  between  freedom  and  between 
a  tyTannical  regime.  TlUs  Is  not  a  question 
that  can  be  settled  in  a  right  way  by  fl.ght- 
Ing.  It  is  also  not  a  question  that  can  be 
settled  by  wishful  thinking  and  by  imagining 
that  a  tradition  of  more  than  seven  centuries 
will  change  within  a  few  years.  But  It  Is  a 
question  that  has  to  be  attacked,  and  this  Is 
how  I  would  like  to  see  It  attacked. 

To  go  ahead  and  find  a  common  basis  be- 
tween the  men  of  the  Kremlin  and  our  own 


government  is  to  my  mind  simple  noi\sen.';c. 
To  find  a  common  basis,  a  thoroughly 
worked-out  method  of  oooperaUon  between 
all  advanced  demcx-racles  who  do  have  tlie 
same  lasrtory.  wlio  do  have  the  same  ideak., 
who  do  have  tlie  same  respect  for  the  m- 
dindual  and  the  s.ame  ideas  about  frce<lom, 
this  Is  a  difScult  task  but  not  an  Impo&ible 
one.  A  loose  out  effective  union  of  the  free 
can  become  the  one  reliable  point,  the  fixed 
;»oint  from  whn^jwe  can  begin  to  chancre  a!id 
to  shape  tXe  wo^id  toward  a  better  luture. 
not  by  '^lence,  but  by  strengtli  and  ])a- 
t;e!!.-e.     ' 

TliPse  are  generalities,  they  fo-e  Important 
generalities.  At  least  we  are  opening  up 
questiop.s  that  need  answers  and  for  which 
answers  are  being  generated  by  reason  or  by 
accident,  by  understanding  or  by  r.i&h  ac- 
tion. 

Why  do  I  talk  to  you  a!>out  these  things? 
You  may  feel.  I  am  s.ire  you  do  feci,  that  the 
world  is  big  and  overwhelming  and  tliat  you 
are  small  and  without  power.  Some  of  you 
may  have  read  the  famous  book.  "Plato's  Re- 
pv.bllc'  in  wnich  the  terrible  Idea  Is  ex- 
plained, that  a  few  highly  intelligent,  highly 
(Xiucated  and  completely  unselfish  people,  the 
philosophers,  should  govern  the  world.  Tills 
IS  a  terrible  idea  and  it  Is  a  mistaken  Idea  in 
my  mind,  ml.^taken  for  a  strange  reason. 

The  world  is  too  complex,  to  leave  the  de- 
cisions, all  the  decisions,  to  the  best,  to  a  few. 
This  technological  world,  this  human  society 
is  shot  through  with  an  Infinity,  an  almost 
infinity  of  small  and  highly  significant  prob- 
lems, each  of  which  can  change  the  fate  of 
the  world,  each  of  which  in  Its  consequences 
can  and  will  be  magnified.  Those  of  you 
who  go  into  work  in  science  will  create  the 
t-ools  of  tomorrow  and  many  of  the  tools  are 
likely  to  be  very  significant  In  answering  the 
qcstion.  what  tomorrow  will  be.  Those  of 
you  who  go  into  Industry  will  have  to  have 
an  open  eye  for  using  these  tools,  for  adapt- 
ing them.  Those  of  you  who  will  teach  our 
children  have  probably  the  most  responsible 
position,  although  not  the  one  that  ha3 
nearly  as  much  honor  as  It  should  have. 

And  those  cf  you  who  may  go  away  over 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  defend  the  chance  of 
some  people  to  make  a  choice — people,  many 
of  whom  probably  have  not  yet  understood 
nor  even  had  a  possibility  to  understand 
what  the  choice  before  them  Is;  to  thoae  of 
you  who  may  face  a  personal  danger,  we 
shall  be  In  the  greatest  debt.  Whether  your 
action  is  one  of  courage  or  whether  It  Is  to 
understand  and  to  befriend  &  person  of  a 
different  continent,  you  will  change  our 
future. 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  for  me  to  talk  to 
you  because  I  do  feel  that  each  of  you  Is  go- 
ing to  have  an  Important  part  in  what  is 
going  to  hapen.  And  within  limits  I  can 
tell  you  what  .s  going  to  hapen.  The  world 
Is  moving  and  the  world  Is  going  to  continue 
to  move.  There  will  be  an  organization  and 
this  may  have  the  simple  machlne-Uko 
structure.  The  simple  structure,  not  too 
complicated  far  the  mind  of  a  conqueror  on 
horseback  who  has  ridden  out  to  conquer 
the  world  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  this  rigid  scheme  may  be  the 
mold  of  the  world  for  farther  than  we  can 
think  ahead. 

Or  it  may  be  that  by  patience,  by  under- 
standing, by  hard  work,  and  by  the  love  of 
our  neighbors,  wherever  they  are  and  what- 
ever they  are.  we  might  be  able  to  transfomi 
This  strange  Invention  of  self-government,  of 
democracy,  into  a  system  that  will  enbraco 
the  globe. 

The  future  may  be  much  worse  than  the 
present  or  It  may  be  so  much  better  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  look  back  to  this  day 
without  wondering  how  all  these  changes 
that  you,  yourself,  have  made  did  come 
about.  The  one  thing  of  which  I  am  sure 
Is  that  the  world  will  not  be  the  same. 
Please  change  It  the  right  way. 


^ 
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The  Anheaser-Baich  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, within  the  past  10  days  the  House 
has  had  called  to  its  attention  on  several 
occasions  the  coincidental  circumstances 
of  the  dismissal  of  the  antitrust  action 
against  Anheuser-Busch  and  the  mem- 
bership of  several  of  the  top  executives 
of  that  company  in  the  Democrat  fund- 
raising  effort  known  as  the  President's 
Club. 

On  July  15,  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  Inquire  of  him  as  to  the  legal 
basis  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Anheuser- 
Busch  suit  as  contrasted  to  the  continu- 
ation of  prosecution  of  antitrust  actions 
involving  three  Milwaukee-based  brew- 
eries. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Katzenbach 
is  set  forth  as  follows ; 

Ji-i-Y  13    1966. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Kat/e.nbach 
The  Attorney  General. 

Department  of  Justice.  I 

Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  Gener.m,  The  receut 
revelation  of  the  dismissal  of  the  anti-truBt 
action  against  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing 
Company  has  raised  several  questions  and 
prompted  me  to  seek  explanritioii  anU  clari- 
fication. 

As  you  know,  I  represent  a  part  of  the 
Milwaukee  metropolitan  area  where  there 
has  been,  over  the  years,  considerable  public 
discussion  of  the  pending  anti-tru.st  actions 
Involving  ttiree  of  the  Milwaukee-based 
breweries.  As  I  understand  it.  the  anti-trust 
action  against  Anheuser-Busch  the  largest 
brewing  company  In  the  entire  coiuitry,  »Tth 
a  capacity  In  excess  of  ten  million  gallons. 
Involved  the  purchase  of  the  Rahr  Malting 
Company,  a  Wisconsin  firm  with  a  signifi- 
cant capacity  for  providing  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  production  of  beer.  This  dis- 
missal aeems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
proeecutlon  of  the  anti-trust  action  against 
the  Scblltz  Brewing  Company,  now  pending 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Involv- 
ing a  company  fifteen  percent  smaller  In  Its 
capacity  than  Anheuser-Busch.  As  I  under- 
stand the  Schlltz  action,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment seeks  to  void  the  proposed  purchase  of 
a  minority  Interest  In  Labatt,  a  Canadian 
brewing  firm  which  apparently  owns  a  xxm- 
Jorlty  Interest  In  an  American  West  Coast 
firm,  the  General  Brewing  Company. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Anheu.ser-Busch  suit 
also  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  cur- 
rently pending  suit  In  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  Elastern  Wisconsin  seeking  to  void  the 
eight-year-old  merger  of  the  Blatz  and  Pabst 
brewing  companies  with  a  combined  capac- 
ity of  less  than  five  percent  of  the  national 
output, 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  never 
received  any  complaint  from  the  officials  of 
Schlltz,  Blatz  or  Pabst.  I  simply  have  been 
unable,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  reconcile 
these  pending  actions  with  the  rather  flip- 
plant  explanation,  as  reported  In  the  press, 
that  the  Anheuser-Busch  ca.^'e  was  "a  weak 
case  which  never  should  have  been  started  in 
the  first  place." 

How  can  the  public  understand  the  weak- 
ness of  an  anti-trust  case  against  the  largest 
brewing  firm  in  the  country,  which  seeks 
to  solidify  and  enhance  its  predominant  posi- 
tion by  the  acquisition  of  a  significant  source 


<tf  supply  (thus  denying  that  source  of  sup- 
ply to  Its  competitors)  while  smaller  com- 
panies seeking  to  approach  a  competitive 
poeltion  with  Anheuser-Bu-sch  are  being  vig- 
orously prijeecuted  for  violating;  the  anti- 
trust laws? 

Very  sincerely  your.":, 

Glenn  R.  Davis. 

Member  of  Con<;re<:s. 

One  week  U\t4>r.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Doiiald  F.  Turner.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Antitrust  Division,  resiwnd- 
ins  to  my  letter.  Mr,  Turner's  letter  of 
respon.'^c  is  as  follows: 

DEP.\RTMENT  of  JCSTICE, 

Waslungton,  D  C    July  21.  1966. 
Hon.  Glenn  R.  Davis, 

How^e  of  Rrpresentattvcs 
Wa.'^hington.  D.C. 

Df..\r  Congressman  Davis:  The  A',u>riiey 
General  hiis  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  July  15  c«3ncemlnt;  the  relationslup  be- 
tween the  recently  d!.=ml.ssod  .\nheu.=er- 
Busch  sUit  and  our  ca.&es  agalnit  Schlltz 
Brewing  Comp;iJiy  and  Pabst  Brewint;  Com- 
pany. A,s  you  indicate  in  yovir  letter,  the  An- 
heuser-Busch case  Involved  a  "vertical" 
merger  while  the  Schlltz  and  Paixit  cases  in- 
volved "horizontal"  acquisitions  of  c»impeti- 
tx>rs  We  are  Indeed  concerned  with  vertical 
acquisitions  of  a  source  of  supply  that  may 
threaten  to  put  a  supply  squeeze  on  the  ac- 
quirer's competitors.  The  suit  against  An- 
heuser-Busch attacking  Its  acquisition  of  the 
Rahr  Malting  Plant  was  filed  at  a  time  when 
It  app.irently  was  believed  that  that  acquisi- 
tion and  similar  acqviisitions  by  other  brew- 
ers wrnild  indeed  threaten  smaller  competi- 
tors with  future  difficulties.  On  our  recent 
review  of  the  case  It  appeared  fairly  clear  to 
U.S  that  there  was  no  serloiLs  hkelihoi.xl  of 
this  occtLTlnsT.  There  Is,  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  considerable  excecs  cap;u-ity  In 
the  malt  incUt.tn,-:  no  furt.her  trend  toward 
vertial  acqiu-sltions  has  developed;  and  be- 
cause of  the  relative  size  of  malt  plants.  It 
does  not  .s-cem  at  all  likely  that  a  sinilficant 
nunit>er  of  .acquLsitions  will  taKe  place  in  the 
futtire.  However,  we  lnsist.ed  that  the  suit  be 
dismi.-sfd  only  "without  prejuUce."  so  that 
the  Department  remained  free  to  relnstltute 
proceedings  in  the  future  should  any  adverse 
developments  warranting  such  action  take 
place. 

In  both  the  Schlltz  and  Pabst  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  proceeded  aealnst  mergers 
between  substantial  competitors.  In  this 
area,  the  Department  has  quit*  con.sistently 
taken  the  position — recently  vindicated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Pabst  and  Von's 
Grocery  opinions — that  serious  market  con- 
centration, with  Its  attendant  Ul-effects  on 
competition,  can  only  be  efTectively  stf-pped 
at  an  early  age.  In  siiort.  It  you  will  excuse 
an  ove.'^lmplLflctitlon.  we  have  felt  by  and 
lii,r^p  that  the  merirer  of  any  two  substantial 
competitors  should  be  at  least  prima  facie 
unlawful. 

In  the  Schlltz  case,  we  attacked  the  ac- 
qul.sltions  by  Schlltz  of  Burgermelster.  a 
we.'t  coast  brewery,  and  a  stock  interest  In 
LaBatt's.  a  Canadian  brewery  controlling 
General  Brewing  Company,  another  west 
coitit  bivwer  In  1960,  the  year  before  Schlltz 
acquu-ed  Burgcrmeister,  Burgermeister  ac- 
counted for  10',  of  beer  siiles  In  California, 
and  Schlltz  accounted  for  3  to  4'.'  General 
Brewing  was  also  a  substantial  seller  in  that 
area.  Moreover,  there  was  considerable  evi- 
dence Indicating  that  LaBatt's  would  in  the 
future  seek  to  expand  General  Brewing's 
s,Ues  area  and  attempt  to  convert  it  into  a 
nationwide  seller.  On  the  basis  of  these  and 
other  fact."!,  the  federal  district  coiut  recently 
held  both  acquisitions  by  Schlltz  to  be  un- 
lawful. We  understp.nd  that  Schlltz  Is  con- 
templating an  appeal. 

As  for  th?  Pabst  case,  at  the  time  of  the 
acqui.'^itiou  Blatz   wa.s  the   leading  seller   of 


beer  In  Wi?con.sln  with  12.8'^.  of  total  sales 
In  that  state".  wiUle  Pabst,  the  acquirer  and 
one  of  the  nation's  Ie;idlng  sellers,  ivccounted 
for  approximately  11'^.  The  merger  made 
Pabst  number  one  in  the  state.  Again,  there- 
fore, the  Government  has  been  attacking  a 
merger  betwoen  two  substantial  competitors. 
and  as  you  know,  the  Supreme  Court  li;ij5 
recently  held  that  the  Government  csiab- 
lished  a  prima  facie  case  In  violation  ol  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Cl.iyton  Act. 

I    hope    this    discu-':.' ion.    although    brief, 
suffices    to   answer    your    questions.      Please 
let  me  know  if  it  does  not. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoN-iLD  F.   TUK.NER, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Antitrust  Division . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  question  the 
validity  of  the  legal  positions  set  forth 
in  Mr.  Turner's  letter.  It  is  a  lawyer- 
like letter  deserving  of  respect  as  such. 

Meantime,  the  distinguished  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  columnist  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  Clark  Mollenhoff,  has 
given  new  insight  into  the  internal  work- 
ings of  the  Antitrust  Division  during  the 
time  of  consideration  of  the  Anlieu&er- 
Busch  decisions  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

These  additional  revelations  raise 
some  questions  to  which  the  answers 
have  not  been  provided.  If  this  matter 
is  not  put  to  rest  in  a  manner  more  satis- 
factory to  the  public,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  Congress  has  a  responsibihty  to  in- 
terest itself  in  this  case  and  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  will 
need  to  exercise  its  broad  powers  of  over- 
sight and  investigation  to  assure  the 
members  of  the  House  and  to  assure  the 
pubhc  that  the  public  interest  has  nei- 
ther been  sacrificed  nor  compromised. 

PRESst.-p.E   BY  Beer  Firm   in   Trust   Suit 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington.  D.C. — Justice  Department 
records  indicate  that  the  .^niieuser-Busch 
Co.  used  "political  pressure"  to  try  to  bring 
a  settlement  on  the  highly  controversial  anti- 
trust suit  Involving  acquisition  of  a  Wiscon- 
sin malting  company. 

The  settlement  of  the  suit  by  the  Johnson 
administration  has  been  subject  to  Republi- 
can criticism  since  It  was  settled  during  the 
same  period  that  owners  and  represenUitives 
of  Anheuser-Busch  were  making  political 
contributions  of  $10,000  to  the  Presidents 
Club. 

plane   trip 

Also  involved  In  the  controversy  is  ilic  f.u' t 
that  Donald  F,  Turner,  head  of  the  Antitrust 
Division,  went  to  the  All-Star  baseball  game 
in  St.  Louis  In  a  plane  owned  by  Anhcuser- 
Btisch.  The  plane  ride  took  place  only  three 
weeks  after  the  antitrust  action  was  dis- 
on  recommendation  of  Turner. 

Alfred  Fleishman,  the  public  relations  man 
wiio  arranged  for  the  $10,000  In  contribu'ion.s 
to  the  President's  Club,  has  said  tJiere  was 
no  political  pressure  In  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Anheuser-Busch  case  and 
no  discussions  of  the  antitrust  case  with  the 
Democratic  Party  p>eople  who  accepted  the 
$10000. 

The  files  of  the  Justice  Department  siiow 
that  the  trial  lawyers  assigned  to  the  An- 
heuser-Busch case  were  opposed  to  dismissiU 
of  the  action. 

Trial  lawyers  John  F.  Hughes  and  Da>id 
R.  Melincoff  In  a  memorandum  of  May  9, 
1966,  set  out  tlie  historic  background  of  the 
case  from  the  time  it  was  filed  In  Janu.ary. 
1962,  on  the  recommendations  of  Lee  Loev- 
Inger,  then  the  head  of  the  antitrust  division, 

Anheuser-Busch  lawyers  tried  to  obtain  a 
settlement  in  1962  and  196?    and  rel.itne  to 
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one  of  these  efforts  in  Decemljer.  1963, 
Hughes  and  Melincoff  made  the  following 
comment : 

"At  that  time,  as  Mr.  (Baddlc  J.)  Ra&hld 
(chief,  trial  section)  Is  aware,  Anheuser  was 
not  the  least  bit  hesitant  to  bring  political 
pressure  to  bear  from  among  others.  Senators 
(STUART)  Symington  and  (Edward)  Long  of 
Mi.ssouri." 

The  trial  attorneys  contended  that  the 
lawyers  for  Anheuser-Buach  tried  to  avoid  a 
trial  and  had  halted  the  "discovery"  process 
by  indicating  a  wllUngness  to  settle  with  a 
con.'-.ent  decree  at  several  stages. 

However,  the  trial  attorneys  said  this  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  "dragging  heels"  for 
purposes  of  delay  during  which  time  the  firm 
was  operating  the  Rahr  Malting  Co.  at  Mani- 
towoc. Wis. 

DENY    VIOL.ATION 

Edward  Barton,  a  lawyer  for  Ai.hcuser- 
Bus(  h,  contended  that  the  acquisition  would 
not  be  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
a.'^ked  "whose  interest  the  deparlinent  (of 
justice)  seeks  to  protect  since  all  brewers. 
former  customers  of  Ralir,  have  alternate 
supplies." 

Hughes  and  Melincoff  replied:  "Our  answer 
Is  that  the  public  Interest  will  be  protected 
by  ret,'tining  a  vigorous  competition  in  the 
malt  and  beer  Industries  as  possible  in  light 
of  oligopolistic  tendencies  In  both  indus- 
tries." 

Tliey  stated  that  "in  one  swoop  tlie  nation'.s 
Largest  brewer  (Anheuser-Busch)  acquired 
9  per  cent  of  all  production  of  malt." 

In  his  recommendation  to  dismiss  the  case. 
Turner  in  a  June  8.  1966.  memorandum 
stated:  "With  great  reluctance,  since  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  a  strong  presumption 
against  taking  such  action,  I  recommend  that 
we  consent  to  the  dismissal  without  preju- 
dice of  the  above  civil  complaint.  I  have 
had  the  case  carefully  an.alyzed  by  several 
staff  people,  and  am  convinced  the  facts 
simply  do  not  support  any  of  the  possible 
theories  wiiich  I  would  consider  appropriate." 
In  the  memorandum.  Turner  said  there 
might  be  some  Impact  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
Anheuser-Busch  case  on  other  pending  crises, 
but  commented  that  the  Justice  Department 
Is  "not  wholly  unprepared  to  distinguish 
between"  the  Anheuser-Busch  dismissal  and 
other  cases  they  do  not  intend  to  dismiss, 

TIMING    OF    CITT 

Representative  Charles  Goodell  (Rep, 
N,Y.)  has  put  together  a  clironologv  of  the 
events  showing  that  the  contributions  of 
$10,000  to  the  President's  Club  took  place  in 
mid-May,  during  the  same  period  that  the 
Justice  Department  was  making  a  decision  to 
dismiss  the  suit. 

Representative  Goodell  and  others  have 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  whole 
Idea  of  large  contributions  to  the  President's 
Club  does  not  leave  an  Inference  of  a  link 
with  "influence  peddling," 

Goodell  claimed  in  a  statement  in  Thurs- 
day's Congressional  Record  that  official  flies 
fall,  to  show  any  "significant  contributions" 
to  presidential  campaigns  prior  to  this  year 
by  ofHcials  of  Anheuser-Busch, 

Republican  House  Leader  Gerald  Foro  of 
Michigan  and  Goodell  have  asked  for  a  full 
Investigation  of  the  handling  of  the  An- 
heuser-Busch case.  Goodell  has  also  asked 
for  a  full  accounting  of  how  the  $10,000  was 
brought  to  Washington,  whether  It  was  de- 
livered in  cash  or  in  checks,  to  whom  it  waa 
delivered  and  where. 

Fleishman  told  The  Register  that  "the 
money  was  not  delivered  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  In  cash.'" 
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Vincent  Lopex  in  a  "Salute  to  Canada" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFER^L\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  honor  of  attending  the  "Salute 
to  Canada"  in  honor  of  our  neighboring 
country  to  the  norlh  recently,  arranged 
by  ■Vincent  Lopez,  the  prominent  musi- 
cian, oreliestra  leader,  good  nciglibor, 
and  numcrologist. 

This  salute  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Taft 
in  the  heart  of  my  district  where  Vincent 
Lopez  holds  forth  nightly  in  the  Rendez- 
vous Room,  and  was  16th  in  a  continuing 
series  of  good  will  events  for  coiuitries 
with  which  the  United  States  has  had 
friendly  relations. 

Evelyn  Eisenstadt  has  provided  me 
with  all  of  the  details,  which  I  am  happy 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Vt.NCENr  Lopez'  'Sall-te  to  Canada,"  Thurs- 
day EVLNING,  June  30.  19G6,  Hotel  Taft 
RfcNiitzvovs  Room,  New  York,  ICih  in  the 
"Vincent  Lopez  Series  of  Salutes  to  I'ok- 
Eic.N  Countries 

On  Thursday  evening,  June  30,  VJG6.  Vin- 
cent Lopez  presented  a  "Salut*  to  Canada" 
rrom  the  Rendezvous  Room  at  the  Hot^l 
Taft,  New  York  City,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Canadian  Consulate  General,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Bureau,  Air  Canada,  the 
Agent  General  of  Quebec,  tiie  Indu'struU 
Commissioner  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the 
Manager  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Travel  Bureau, 
the  Centennial  Commission  and  the  Uni- 
versal and  International  Exhibition  of  1967 
at  Montreal  together  with  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Canadian  National  Railways.  This 
spectacular  "Salute  to  Canada"  was  high- 
lighted by  Canada's  upcoming  1967  Centen- 
nial of  Confederation  and  the  Universal  and 
International  Exhibition  of  1967  at  Mon- 
treal. Of  particuhu-  significance  is  the  fact 
that  this  "Salute  to  Canada"  was  presented 
on  the  eve  of  the  99th  birthday  of  Canada 
which  was  on  the  first  of  July  and,  tliat 
Canada  will  celebrate  Its  lOOth  Anniversary 
during  1967  with  centennial  celebrations 
across  Canada  and  a  first  category  World 
Fair  at  Montreal. 

Tlie  guest  list,  headed  by  His  Honour 
R.  G.  G.  Smith,  Consul  General  of  Canada, 
included  His  Excellency  P,  Dupuy,  Ambassa- 
dor at  Large  and  Commissioner  General  fo? 
Expo  '67,  Mr,  G,  Cox  the  Acting  Permanent 
Representative  of  Canada  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Mr,  C,  Chartler,  Agent  General  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Mr.  F.  Mooney,  Indus- 
trial Commissioner  for  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, The  Honorable  Theodore  R.  Kupfer- 
man.  Representative  from  New  York  City, 
and  Mrs.  Kupferman,  Commissioner  J 
O'Brien,  City  of  New  York  Public  Events  rep- 
resentative of  the  Mayor,  and  many  other 
distinguished  and  prominent  Americans  and 
Canadians. 

Portions  of  this  4  hour  "Salute"  were  car- 
ried live  by  the  CBS  radio  network  from  9  00 
PM  to  9:30  PM  In  Vincent  Lopez"  familiar 
"Getting  to  Know  You"  program.  This  radio 
program  was  broadcast  to  tlie  U.S.  Armed 


Fjrces  and  to  other  over.'ieas  outlets.  In 
addition.  Voice  uf  America  taped  on-the-spot 
interviews  with  Mr.  Lopez,  the  Cai^adian 
Consul  General  and  other  Important  disttu- 
u.ries  present. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  this  "Salute 
to  Canada"  is  the  1 6th  In  the  Vincent  Lope.: 
series  of  ■  .Sjilutes"  to  foreign  countries  which 
he  conducts  peritxiically  from  the  Hotel 
Tuft,  as  a  patriotic  and  g-od-wll!  gesture 
The  idea  of  ".Saluting"  foreign  countries  in 
this  manner,  which  Mr.  Lojjez  Initiated  iii 
1961,  came  about  through  President  Ken- 
nedy's expressed  desire  in  his  many  speeches 
far  interchange  of  visitors  to  and  "from  this 
country,  as  a  means  of  projecting  better 
understanding  between  them.  And^  he  has 
continued  these  "SaUites"  in  line  with 
President  Johnson's  present  and  similar  de- 
sire for  furtherance  of  good-will  and  better 
understanding  through  visitors  from  foreign 
countries  to  cii.'-s. 

In  a  way,  the  Vincent  Lopez  'Sahites"  are 
cjiTired  as  a  "Cultural  Exchange"  set  to 
music,  the  Inalal  one  was  to  France  in  May 
1:^61.  Since  that  time,  in  addition  to  the 
one  In  the  present  Int-iance,  ills  "Salutes"  to 
I'lreign  countries  have  Included  Tahiti,  Mex- 
ico. It,aly,  India.  Pi,>nug.al,  Pakistan,  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  Greece,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germ::tiy,  Australia,  Scotland, 
among  others    with  many  more  to  follow. 

It  is  worthwiule  to  note,  too,  that  Mr. 
Lopez  has  received  12  citations  from  the 
Treasury  Department  for  his  work  along 
those  lines,  in  addition  to  iniiumerable  com- 
mendations in  recognition  of  his  Interest  in 
tiie  furtherance  of  Internatonal  good  will 
tlirough  his    'Salutes. •■ 


Herman  Greenberg,  President,  Greater 
SpringBeld,  Maii^  AFL-CIO  Council, 
Honored  for  25  Year*  of  Civic  and 
Labor  Union  Leadership  to  His  Com- 
munity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

Cr    MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  25 
years  my  good  friend  Herman  Green- 
berg, president  of  the  Greater  Spring- 
field AFL^CIO,  has  given  dedicated  and 
responsible  leadership  to  his  community 
and  the  labor  movement.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Jime  16,  more  than  500  Greater 
Springfield  business,  civic,  and  labor 
union  leaders  gathered  at  the  Kimball 
Towers  in  Springfield  for  a  well-deserved 
testimonial  honoring  Herman  Greenberg. 

Since  1941,  Herman  Greenberg  has 
earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
union  members  and  citizens  in  all  walks 
of  life  for  his  unselfish  and  successful 
efforts  to  make  Greater  Springfield  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  On  his 
silver  anniversary  as  leader  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Council  for  Greater  Springfield  I 
want  to  join  again  with  the  business, 
civic,    and    labor    union    leadership    of 
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Greater  Springfield  In  a  salute  to  Her- 
man Greenberg  for  a  Job  well  done  and 
convey  to  him  our  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  In  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted 
I  Include  with  my  remarks  a  list  of  the 
head  table  guests  and  committee  mem- 
bers for  the  Herman  Greenberg  testi- 
monial, and  a  news  story  from  the 
Springfield  Union  of  Jime  17.  1966,  con- 
cerning the  testimonial: 

HEAD    TABLE 

Sol  C.  Chaikln,  Associate  Director,  North- 
east Dept.      ILGWU-AFL-CIO. 

George  J.  Abalr.  Financial  Secretary.  Great- 
er Sprlngfleld  AFL-CIO  Council. 

John  F.  Albano.  First  Vice  President. 
Greater   Sprlngfleld   AFL-CIO   Council. 

William  Belanger.  Director.  Mass.  Division 
of  Employment  Security. 

Nonnand  Bellsle.  Recording  Secretary. 
Greater  Sprlngfleld  AFL-CIO  Council. 

Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland.  Massa- 
chusetts Second  District. 

Salvatore  Camello.  President.  Ma.ss.  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

Monslgnor  John  Patrick  Carroll-Abbing. 
Director.  Boys'  Town  of  Italy. 

Uaurioe  A.  Donahue.  Sena'e  President. 
Mass.,  State  Legislature. 

Mrs.  Herman  Greenberg.  | 

Judge  Daniel  M.  Keyes.  Jr. 

PhlUp  Kramer,  Vice  President  ILGWU- 
AFL-CIO. 

James  P.  Loughlin.  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mass.  State  Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO. 

Aaron  Poenilc,  Cochairman.  Testimonial 
Committee. 

James  J.  RelUy.  Second  Vice  President, 
Greater  Springfield  AFL-CIO  Council. 

Matthew  J.  Ryan,  Jr.,  District  Attorney. 
Hampden  Oounty. 

Joseph  A  Salerno.  New  England  Regional 
Director.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 
AFL-CIO. 

Robert  K.  Samble,  President,  Pioneer  Val- 
ley United  Fund. 

James  J.  Shea.  Sr..  President.  Milton  Brad- 
ley Co. 

Rev.  Emerson  W.  Smith.  Executive  Direc- 
tor Sprlngfleld  Council  of  Churches. 

Rabbi  Herman  E.  Snyder.  Slnal  Temple. 

Anna  Sullivan.  Treasurer,  Greater  Spring- 
field  AFL-CIO  Council. 

Hugh  Thompson.  Director.  Region  1. 
AFL-CIO. 

HONORARY    CHAIRMEN 

Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland.  Salvatore 
Camello.  Sol  C.  Chaikln.  Joseph  A.  Salerno. 

TESTIMONIAL    COM.MITTEE 

Co-Chalrmen:  John  F.  Alb.mo  Aarc:i  Pos- 
nlk,  Anna  B.  Sullivan. 

COMMrrTXE  MEMBERS  AND  SPONSOnS 

George  J.  Abalr,  Ben  C.  Amsden,  Joseph  A. 
AvenJ.  Theodore  W.  Bamforth.  Normand  Be- 
llsle, Oustave  Berman.  Milton  Berman. 
Charles  H.  Brlnkmann.  Edward  Brunelle. 
Daniel  B.  Buckley. 

Sante  M.  Caldarola,  Allan  A.  Campbell. 
Cenze  C.  Cantalini.  Mario  P.  Cantallnl,  Julia 
Caictenuto,  Edward  J.  Carroll.  Joseph  S. 
Casey.  Harold  Chernock.  Edward  B.  Cooley. 
Sidney  M.  Cooley. 

John  A.  Deegan.  Anthony  F.  DiFillippo.  Jo- 
■eph  DlFlumera,  Armando  Dinauro,  Stanley 
B.  Domlnlck,  PYank  Foster,  Shefford  S.  Gold- 
tMuid,  David  Goren,  James  L.  GrimaU6» 
Jerome  Guagliardo. 

Richard  Higglna.  George  Hltas.  Charles 
Hood,  Peter  J.  Houser.  Samuel  T.  Izensteln. 
Richard  P.  Jameson,  John  Kaczmarski.  Jo- 
seph Kawie.  Edward  J.  King.  Martha  M. 
Kisser. 

John  Koss,  James  J.  Landers.  Albert  Le- 
beau,  Sr.,  Francis  Leclair,  George  Leenow, 
Max  Levlne,  Gerald  J.  Uason,  William  Mo- 
Ije*n,  Stephen  A.  Moynahan,  Nathan  Nlr«n- 
•t«ln. 


Max  Nelgher.  Edward  J.  O'Connor,  Michael 
PagUaro.  Andrew  PaJplnl,  Gerald  J.  Parish, 
John  Penzo.  Cornelius  W.  Philllpa.  Jr.,  Aaron 
Poenik.  Jay  A.  Posnlk,  Sy  Posnlck. 

Thomas  R.  Rawsi^n.  Janies  J.  Rellly.  Mat- 
thew J.  Ryan,  Jr  .  Robt-rt  E.  Swnble.  William 
Shapiro.  J.^mes  J  Shea.  Jr..  Robert  Simpson, 
Otto  Steinlnger,  Harry  Storln.  John  Sullivan. 

Benny  Szarlan.  George  B.  Tazzlnl,  Edward 
J.  Urbec,  Mary  S.  Vaz.  Joseph  Venti.  Norman 
R.  Vester.  Samuel  Walker.  Daniel  M.  Walsh, 
Jr  ,  .A.lbert  Zankl.  EmlUo  J.  Zucco. 

(From  the  Sprlngfleld  (Mass  i   Union,  June 

17.  19661 
Grfe.nberc's     25     Years     as     U.n'Ion     Chief 
Marked — Oi.n    FRirNDS   Gather    at    Testi- 
monial  FOR   AFL-CIO   Head 
Morp   than  500  business  leaders,  civic   lu- 
minaries and  union  officials  gathered  Thurs- 
day night  In  the  Kimball  Towerf.  for  a  testl- 
monLH.!   honoring   Herman   Greenberg.   presi- 
dent for  25  year.s  of  the  Greater  Springfield 
.\FL-CIO  Labor  Council. 

GLEST  SFT^KERS 

Guest  speakers  included  long-tin-,e  asso- 
ciates of  Greenberg  In  the  labor  movement 
that  has  realized,  as  the  council  president 
put  It,  the  "dreams"  of  a  quarter  century 
ago. 

The  fete^i  labor  leader  briefly  reminisced 
about  his  career  in  union  organizing  activi- 
ties He  cited  the  .<*n5C  of  accomplLshment 
that  motivated  him  and  the  feeling  of  per- 
son.al,  humanp  betterment  he  derived. 

"My  only  hbpe,"  Greenberg  s«ild.  "Is  that 
I  may  have  25  more  years  to  continue  my 
work." 

candidates  attend 

Political  aspirants  dominated  the  ro&t/r  of 
guest  speakers  as  the  role  of  Greenbenr  in 
shaping  Western  Massachusetts;  labor  poli- 
cies WiLS  vividly  described  through  personal 
contacts  over  the  years 

Speakers  Included  former  Atty.  Gen.  Ed- 
w.ajd  J  McCormack.  Jr.,  Democratic  candi- 
date for  governor:  former  Gov.  Endlcott  Pea- 
body,  Democratic  cxndidate  for  U.S.  Senator: 
and  former  Lt.  Gov.  Francis  X.  Beliotti. 
Democratic   candidate   for   attorney   general. 

Others  speaking  Included  State  Senate 
Presidf-nt  Maurice  Donaliue,  US.  Rep.  Ed- 
ward P  Boland,  SsUvatore  A.  Cam.ello,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  AFI^CIO  Labor 
Council,  and  James  J.  Shea,  Sr  ,  president  of 
Milton  Bradley  Co. 

to.^simaster 

Toastmaster  for  the  event  was  Sol  C.  Chai- 
kln, International  vice-president  of  the  In- 
ternational Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union 
ajid  associate  director  of  the  organization's 
Narthe;xst  Dep,\rtment,  largest  single  unit 
witliin  the  LLGWU. 

.\  ftery  speech  scoring  the  "unmotivated 
generation  of  today"  was  made  by  Joseph 
Salerno.  International  vice-president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO. 

The  labor  movement,  Salerno  said.  Is  losing 
its  monifn^um  because  today's  young  people 
are  "enslaved  by  afflence."  Salerno  said  that 
25  years  ago  there  was  only  $8  billion  ex- 
tended annually  In  national  cjedlt  while 
today  there  is  more  than  $94  billion  out  in 
personal  loans. 

SPF.ST    BEFORE    EARNED 

"Today's  workers  are  hot  about  to  speak 
out."  Salerno  .s.Ud.  "They're  t(X>  busy  spend- 
ing next  week's  pay  before  It  Is  even  earned." 

Also  speaking  at  the  event  was  Rt.  Rev. 
John  P  Carroll-Abbing.  founder  of  nine  Boys 
Towns  and  a  Girls  Town  n  Italy.  The  mon- 
slgnor told  of  his  lon(t  association  with 
Greenberg  who  was  outs  Andlngly  active  In 
fund-raising  campaigns  In  this  area  for  the 
youth  groups. 

A  presentation  to  Greenberg.  citing  him 
for  his  many  years  of  work  publicly  here,  was 


made  by  Robert  Samble.  president  of  Pioneer 
Valley  Umted  Fund.  Samble  said  that 
Greenberg.  flrst  vice-president  of  the  group. 
had  shared  his  efforts  with  all  levels  of  the 
community  to  make  this  city  a  better  place 
to  live  in. 

CAINS    WERE    "dreams  ' 

Greenberg.  who  immigrated  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  youth  from  Russia,  said  that  In  the 
early  days  of  his  career  such  workers'  gains 
as  pensions,  fringe  benefits,  paid  holidays 
and  vacations  were  Just  "dreams." 

He  said  these  gains  had  been  realized  and 
It  was  time  now  for  the  labor  movement  to 
aspire  to  even  higher  goals.  Union  ambi- 
tions, he  said,  would  likely  again  be  cliar- 
acterized  as  "dreams"  but  he  urged  labrr 
leaders  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  past. 

Greenberg's  role  in  the  labor  movement 
started  in  1936  when  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  Local  290.  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  Union,  AFI^CIO, 
at  the  Aslnof  plant  In  Chlcopee.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
local. 

GErrS    STATE    POST 

In  1941  Greenberg  was  elected  prc'^ulent  of 
the  Western  Massachusetts  CIO  Industrial 
Union  Council  and  shortly  after  was  elected 
to  the  executive  board  of  the  stiito  labjr 
cotincll.  Prom  1941  to  1945  he  served  on  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  the  U  S.  Treas- 
ury Bond  Committee  and  the  executive  board 
of  the  United  War  Pur.d. 

In  !944  Greenberg  was  appointed  We.^tern 
Mass.tj.husetts  coordinator  for  the  national 
CIO  Political  Action  Committee  and  sub- 
sequently held  various  offices  on  the  state 
Democratic  com.mittee.  He  has  also  served 
on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Springfiekl 
Community  Chest  and  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Greenberg  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
local  United  Fund  since  1952,  He  was  a 
member  of  the  city's  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
from  1941  to  1951  and  served  as  chairman  f  ir 
three  years.  In  1950.  he  was  named  ch.'ir- 
man  of  the  state  Personnel  Appeal  Board 

Head  table  guests  at  the  testimonial  in- 
cUided  George  J.  Abalr.  the  local  labor  coun- 
cil s  financial  secretarv':  Normand  Belisle, 
recording  secretary:  Hugh  Thompson,  dlrec- 
t'>r  of  AFL-CIO  Region  1  in  New  England, 
and  Philip  Kramer.  ILGWU  vice-president. 

Also,  J.  William  Belanger.  former  prtsidei.t 
of  the  state  council  and  now  director  of  the 
state  Division  of  Employment  Security:  Dist. 
Atty.  Matthew  J.  Ryan.  Jr..  James  P.  RciUy, 
second  vice-president  of  the  local  council 
and  president  of  Local  11,  United  Rubber 
Workers  Union:  Rev.  Emerson  W.  Smith,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Greater  Springfield 
Council  of  Churches,  and  Rabbi  Herman  E 
Snyder  of  Sinai  Temple. 

Testimonial  cochairmen  Included  John  F. 
Albano,  first  vice-president  of  the  loca.1  coun- 
cil: Aaron  Posnik:  and  Anna  Sullivan.  C'>unril 
treasurer 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  great  privilege 
to  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy  for  1966.  Included 
with  this  report  is  the  entire  composition 
of  the  Board.   My  representative  was  the 


Honorable  Frank  E.  Evans  who  Is  one  of 
the  most  distingioished  members  of  tlie 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  arid  in 
whose  district  the  Air  Force  Academy  la 
located. 

Under  the  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  report 
Ls  made  directly  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  However,  I  consider  this 
document  to  be  of  such  value  that  I  want 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  to  have 
the  benefit  of  its  contents.  I  am  sure 
all  will  agree  that  the  contents  of  this 
report  will  stand  as  tribute  to  the  Board 
and  to  its  distinguished  Chainnan,  Gen. 
Emmett  O'Donnell,  USAF,  retired; 

REPORT     OF     THE     BOARD     OF     VISITORS     TO     THE 

United   States    Air   Force   Acade.my 
Tli9   President. 
-  The    White    Hou^e. 

1.    AFPOINT.MENT  to  the  DOARD  OF  VISITORS 

The  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy  was  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  10  USC  9355, 

2.    COMPOSITION      OP      THE      BOARD 

Appointed   by   the  President 
Tliree    Ye.irs    Effective    1964 
Mr.  Harold  Cutllff  Stuart.  Former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 
•Mr.  Houston  H.  Harte.  President,  Express 
Publishing  Company,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
Three    Years    Effective    1965 
Dr.  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  President.  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Charlottsville.  Virginia. 

Dr.  Robert  V.  Daniels,  Chairman.  History 
Department.  University  of  Vermont,  Burling- 
ton. Vermont. 

Three    "Years   Effective    19G6 

General  Emmett  O'Donnell.  Jr..  USAP  (Re- 
tired). McLean.  Virginia. 

Reverend  Joseph  A.  Flaherty,  President, 
Villanova  University,  Villanova.  Pennsvl- 
vania. 

*  -Appointed  in  1965  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term. 

Appointed  by  the  Vice  President 

Senator  Gordon  L.  Allott,  Colorado. 

Senator  Gale  W.  McGee.  Wyoming. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Ut.i'h. 

Appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.^c 

Representative  Robert  J.  Dole,  First  Di.s- 
trict.  Kansas, 

Repre.sentative  John  J.  Flvnt,  Jr..  Sixth 
District.  Georgia. 

Representative  Melvin  R.  Laird.  Seventh 
District.  Wisconsin. 

Representative  Byron  G.  Rooers,  First 
District,  Colorado. 

Ex  officio  members 

Chairman.  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Richard  B.  Russell.  Georgia. 

Designee:  Senator  Stuart  Symincto.n. 
MLssourl. 

Chairman.  House  .A.rmed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  First 
District,  South  Carolina. 

Designee:  Representative  Frank  E.  Evans, 
Tliird  District,  Colorado. 

3.  convening    op    THE    BOARD 

The  Board  convened  at  0800,  28  April  1966 
and  elected  General  Emmett  O'DonneU,  Jr., 
as  its  chairman.  The  Board  completed  Its 
meetings  at  1230  on  30  April  1966. 

Tho.se  present  were:  General  Emmett 
O'Donnell.  Jr..  USAF  (Ret.);  Dr  Robert  V. 
Daniels.  Rev.  Flaherty.  Mr.  Houston  H.  Hart*. 
Dr.  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  Mr  Harold  C. 
Stuart.  Senator  Gordon  L.  Ajllwit,  Senator 
Frank  E.  Moss.  Representative  Robixt  J. 
Dole,  Representative  Frank  E.  Evans,  Rep- 
resentative John  J.  Flynt,  Jb.,  Representa- 
tive Byron  G.  Rogers. 

4.  cxjmments  of  the  board 

Procedural  considerations 

The  Boiird  reiterates  the  recommendatloiM 
of  the  1965  Board  that: 


1.  Tb«  leaden(hlp  ot  tb»  Houm  of  Rep- 
resanitaitlyeB  azui  tbe  8eo&te  Mmime  re^xxx- 
BiblUty  for  tiie  appointmenitB  to  the  Board 
membership  in  th6  flreit  month  of  each  cal- 
endar jear. 

2.  The  President  be  Inlonned  of  the  Im- 
p>ortance  of  early  selection  of  the  Presidential 
appointees  to  the  Board,  which  also  should 
be  announced  by  Februaxy  1st. 

The  breakfast  meeting  of  the  Board  held 
In  Washington.  DC.  on  28  March  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Secreuary  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  Honorable  Hiu-old  Brown,  w.a.s  helpful  in 
providing  general  information  about  the  cur- 
rent programs  of  the  .Academy  and  saved 
valuable  time  during  the  meetings  at  Colo- 
riido  Spring.?  This  preliminary  meeting  also 
jirovided  an  opiK>:tunity  for  the  Bo';rd  mem- 
bers to  becuine  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  to  discu.s.s  the  agenda  for  the  annual 
visitation. 

Attendance  at  the  Acadoiny  by  :ill  but 
three  members  of  the  Board  at  the  regular 
meeting  indicates  that  the  early  announce- 
ment of  appointmenus  and  early  notifica- 
tion of  the  time  of  meeting  enabled  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  members  to  be  present  than 
ever  before.  The  B<iard  rccomemnds  that 
the  next  annual  meeting  be  scheduled  for 
27  29   April   1967 

The  Board  w;xs  plca.«cd  to  find  that  the 
agenda  provided  more  time  for  discussions 
with  cadets  and  faculty  members  than  was 
experienced  in  the  past.  It  Is  recommended 
that  next  year,  new  members  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  Academy  be  invited  to 
arrive  one  day  in  advance  of  the  Board's 
scheduled  meeting  so  that  they  may  be  pro- 
vided appropriate  general  information  and 
a  tour  of  the  facilities.  It  is  further  rec- 
ommended that  other  members  of  the  Board 
who  represent  colleges  and  universities  be 
invited  to  arrive  one  day  early  so  that  they 
will  have  sufficient  time  to  Inquire  in  detail 
into  areas  of  special  interest  to  them.  These 
recommendations  are  intended  to  make  It 
feasible  to  conduct  the  meeting  with  a  mini- 
mum of  formal  briefings  and  to  provide  more 
time  lor  small  forums  and  Individual  dis- 
cussions with  cadets,  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers, and  for  visit.s  to  cla.sses  In  session.  It 
is  piixlicularly  desired  that  a  half  day  be 
made  available  for  informal  con versiit ions 
with  cadets  of  all  classes. 

While  it  is  impracticable  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  rigular  annual  meeting  for  all 
members,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Board  should 
spend  more  tune  at  the  Academy.  It,  there- 
fore, is  recommended  that  the  current  Board 
be  invited  to  ha\e  a  full  meeting  at  the 
.'\.c.uiemy  later  this  year— tentatively  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  November. 

Prerious   recommendations 
The  Board  reviewed  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  previous  Board  and  noted  that 
much   progress   has   been   made   toward    the 
suggested  objectives. 

Academy  expansion 
The  Board  again  endorses  the  programmed 
construction  of  facUitlee  and  the  Increase  in 
the  size  of  the  Cadet  Wing  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  88-276.  and  recommends  that  the 
funds  reqiUred  to  meet  the  program  be  au- 
thorized and  appropriated.  It  is  essential 
that  the  construction  of  facilities  be  kept  in 
balance  with  the  growth  of  the  Cadet  Wing. 
Any  Imbalance  in  these  areaa  would  create 
chaotic  condition*.  The  Board  was  pleased 
to  find  that  the  program  Is  thus  far  on 
schedule. 

The  Board  again  cautions  the  responsible 
officials  to  provide  an  InspecUon  procedure 
to  Insure  that  no  substandard  construcUon 
of  new  faculties  be  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ment The  Board  again  recommends  that,  if 
and  when  a  program  for  construction  of  ad- 
dlHonal  family  housing  for  staff  personnel  is 
undwt&ken.  every  effort  be  made  to  utuize 
more  ground  apace  per  unit  than  was  orig- 
inally  provided.    It   appeara   that   with   so 


much    space    a^-allable,    overcrowding    can 
easUy  be  avoided. 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  that  as  a  result  of  the  Increase  in  the 
size  of  entering  classee.  the  ratio  of  quali- 
fied candidates  to  appointment  vacancies  will 
drop  significantly.  This  is  not  yet  a  serious 
problem  but  by  1968  could  result  In  the  entry 
of  cktsses  appreciably  less  qualified  than  the 
average  of  previous  classes.  Since  the  selec- 
tion ratio  depends  largely  upon  the  number 
of  candid:ites  nominated  by  Members  of 
Congress,  the  current  provisions  of  Title  10, 
United  States  C<xle  which  limit  the  number 
of  nominations  to  six  per  vacancy  Is  a  sig- 
nificant limiting  factor.  To  alleviate  this 
situation.  It  Is  re<:  jmmended  tliat  the  Acad- 
emy Superintendent  present  a  proposal 
through  appropriate  channels  for  legislation 
to  amend  Title  10  so  that  the  number  of 
nominations  authorized  per  vacancy  be  In- 
cre.ised  from  six  to  ten. 

Fulfillritntt  of  Academy  juisfion 
Tlie  Superintendent  is  eminently  qualified 
lor  his  duties.  He  gives  wise  leadership  to 
his  highly  motivated  faculty  and  staff.  Their 
combined  dedication,  competence  and  vital- 
ity were  abundantly  apparent  to  the  Board. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Academy 
is  admirably  fulfilling  its  stated  mission 
which  is.  'To  provide  instrucUon.  experience. 
and  motivation  to  each  cadet  so  that  he  will 
graduate  with  the  knowledge,  character,  and 
qtialities  of  leadership  essential  to  his 
progre!»sive  development  as  a  career  officer  In 
the  United  States  Air  Force."  The  Board  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  continuing  atten- 
tion to  detail  along  these  Unes.  the  careful 
introduction  of  innovations,  and  the  Ju- 
dicious balancing  of  academic  programs — all 
leading  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  "whole  man" 
concept  which  is  the  stated  goal  of  the 
Araofiny 

CurriciiUim 
Of  the  many  outstanding  .ispects  of  the 
academic  program,  the  Board  was  most 
favorably  impressed  by  the  coordination  of 
instructional  effort  among  departments 
which  leads  to  integrated  understanding  and 
application  of  knowledge  by  the  cadets, 
.Mso  impre.s-sive  Is  the  extensive  research 
being  carried  out  by  cadets  In  advanced 
courses.  Tlie  Board  commends  the  poUcy  of 
makfng  the  most  of  individual  cadet  abilities 
and  preparation  through  the  Academic  En- 
richment Program  which  gives  each  cadet  the 
opportunity  to  reach  his  own  maximum  level 
of  achlevemenit.  Initially  the  program  was 
uniquely  successful  because  of  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  large  numbers  of 
qualified  volunteer  instructors  who  enthusl- 
i^stically  contr.buted  time  and  effort  to  the 
project.  Since  then  additional  instructors 
have  been  aufaorlzed  to  cover  the  overload, 
and  the  program  Is  now  on  a  sound  and  busi- 
nesslike b.asis.  The  academic  majors-for-all 
program  and  cooperative  master's  degree  pro- 
gram are  logical  developments  of  the  enrich- 
ment program. 

A  significant  proportion  of  the  Board's 
time  w.a£  spent  attending  classes  and  con- 
ferring with  individual  faculty  members  and 
departmcHt^l  supervisors.  The  Impressions 
so  gained  further  support  the  conclusion  of 
previous  Boards  that  the  Academy's  academic 
accomplishments  are  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  the  best  undergraduate  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  umted  SUtes. 

The  physical  education  program  is  recog- 
nized as  a  most  Important  Integral  part  of 
the  Academy  curriculum.  The  Board  was 
pleased  to  find  this  program  effectively  de- 
signed and  executed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  future  Air  Force  officers. 

The  Board  noted  with  approval  that  em- 
phasis on  the  Graduation  Order  of  Merit  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  It  U  understood  that 
diplomas  will  no  longer  be  awarded  In  a 
sequence  determined  by  the  GOM.  Not  more 
than  seven  percent  of  the  class  will  be  desig- 
nated as  Distinguished  Cadets  and  awarded 
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their  diplomas  in  alphabetical  order  before 
the  balance  or  the  class  who  also  will  be 
called  In  alphabetical  order. 

Testing  and  gradnig 

The  Board  made  a  special  effort  to  probe 
testing  and  grading  procedures  in  det.Ul  with 
the  Dean  and  faculty  members.  The  dis- 
cussions Included  the  general  problem  of 
ina^ureEpent  and  evaluation  of  academic 
achle-*ement  as  well  as  the  specific  policies. 
practices,  and  procedures  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  The  Information  received  by  the 
Board  Indicates  that  the  current  system  is 
operating  effectively  and  Is  generally  in 
accordance  with  practices  of  the  leading 
academic  institutions  in  the  country.  Aca- 
demic attrition  has  ranged  from  si.x  to  nine 
percent  over  the  past  four  years.  This  low 
rate  reflects  the  high  quality  of  the  entering 
clasees  and  the  Joint  effort  of  the  cadets  and 
faculty  in  the  pursuit  of  academic  excellence. 
Honor  code 

The  Board  devoted  considerable  time  to 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  Cadet 
Honor  and  Ethics  Committees  and  was  deeply 
Impressed  by  their  sense  of  responsibility  and 
their  deep  belief  In  the  precepts  of  the  Cadet 
Honor  Code.  The  entire  Cadet  Wing  seems 
strongly  committed  to  the  Code  as  a  per- 
sonal code  of  ethics.  The  Board  noted  the 
judicious  and  constructive  modifications  of 
administrative  procedures  which  have  been 
made  and  recommends  that  efforts  be  con- 
tinued to  refine  such  procedures.  Special 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  effort.«;  to  insure 
understanding  of  the  Code  by  entering  cadets 
and  their  parents. 

Instructional  staff 

The  dual  nature  of  the  Academy's  mission. 
that  of  both  military  and  academic  training. 
places  heavy  demands  on  the  instructional 
staff.  The  Board  finds  that  under  the  capa- 
ble leadership  of  the  Dean  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets  the  morale  and  quality 
of  the  Instructors  are  remarkably  high. 

The  reports  of  prevloxis  Boards  of  Visiters. 
of  the  Accreditation  Team  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association,  and  of  two  ad  hoc  civilian 
academic  advisory  committees  fully  justify 
the  rationale  for  the  Air  Force  Academy  of 
an  all-military  faculty  academically  qualified 
through  graduate  training  and  degrees.  The 
Board  endorses  this  fK>sliion  and  considers 
such  a  faculty  to  be  best  equipped  to  meet 
the  combined  reqtiirements  of  the  Academy 
for  professional  and  academic  training.  The 
second  of  the  advisory  committees,  which 
Included  four  prominent  civilian  educators. 
stated  in  its  report  of  February  1964,  "We 
conclude  that  an  aU-mllltary  faculty  is  much 
better  stilted  to  achieve  the  Academy's  goal 
than  is  a  mixed  faculty.  In  this  connection 
we  thoroughly  endorse  the  reasoning  and 
conclusions  contained  in  Section  n  of  the 
Report  of  the  1962  Academic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee." The  1962  Committee,  which  In- 
cluded fifteen  educators  from  the  fields  of 
physical  science,  engineering,  social  science 
and  humanities,  devoted  a  third  of  its  thirty- 
three  page  report  to  the  faculty.  The  report 
noted  the  high  level  of  professional  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  the  faculty  members,  their 
Intense  Interest  in  their  subjects,  and  their 
dedication  to  their  teaching  responsibilities. 
It  was  also  noted  that  the  advantages  of  a 
purely  military  faculty  greatly  outweigh  the 
disadvantages. 

The  Board  believes  that  this  favorable  Bit- 
nation  should  be  maintained  and  possibly 
Improved  by  a  variety  of  Air  FVDrce  actions 
such  as : 

1.  Continue  to  give  highest  possible  man- 
■  nlng  priority  to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  so 

that  the  faculty  and  military  instructional 
personnel  come  from  among  the  best  quali- 
fied officers  in  the  Air  Force. 

2.  Maintain  the  master's  degree  as  a  mini- 
mum qualification  for  faculty  membership. 

3.  Continue  actions  which  lead  to  Increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  faculty  who  have 
earned  doctoral  degrees. 


4.  Continue  the  effort  to  add  stability  to 
the  faculty  by  appointing  the  authorized 
number  of  p«»rmanerit  professors  and  tenure 
associate  professors  as  bchjr  as  practicable. 
C-onslderatlon  should  be  given  to  Increasing 
the  .iuthorlzed  number  as  the  Cadet  Wing 
expiijids. 

5.  At  the  completion  of  a  normal  tour  of 
f.urulty  duty,  identify  the  most  s\iccessful 
teachers  and  assign  them  to  Air  Force  duties 
related  to  their  academic  specialties.  The 
names  of  those  officers  should  be  listed  on  a 
specUl  roster  with  the  thought  of  returning 
them  to  Uie  Academy  for  a  second  tour  of 
duty  as  vacancies  occur. 

6.  Continue  to  take  full  advantage  of  man- 
ning priorities  and  select  Air  Officers  Com- 
manding from  among  officers  who  have  the 
desire,  e.xperience.  temperament,  education. 
and  training  for  this  vital  duty.  Only  one  of 
these  cflicers  is  assigned  to  eacli  cadet  squad- 
ron. It  is  essential  that  he  be  quallQed  to 
provide  supervision,  guidance,  and  counsel  to 
cadets  and  cadet  officers  in  every  facet  of 
cadet  life,  including  leadership  training  and 
career  motivation.  This  group  sliould  be  rep- 
resentative of  all  Air  Force  commands  witJi 
final  selection  being  based  upon  personal 
Interviews. 

Fiscal  affairs 

Tlie  Superintendent  and  his  staff  are  com- 
mended for  their  enviable  success  in  the  area 
of  fiscal  management.  The  Bo:ird  was 
pleased  to  find  that  tJie  Academy  hits  annu- 
ally e.xceeded  its  assigned  goal  since  tlie  in- 
ception of  tlie  Air  Force  Cost  Reduction  Pro- 
gram in  Fiscal  Tear  1963. 

The  Board  was  pleased  to  note  that  the 
recent  pay  adjustment  for  military  personnel 
provides  a  cadet  p.iy  rate  which  closely  ap- 
proximates the  amount  determined  by  tlie 
service  academies  as  necessary  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses  of  cadets  and  midshipmen. 
Flying  training 

The  Board  reiterates  the  Academy's  need. 
voiced  by  several  previous  Boards,  for  at  least 
a  limited  flying  indoctrination  program. 
Such  training  has  a  uniquely  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  cadet  morale  and  provides  valuable 
motivation  toward  an  .Mr  Force  career.  There 
is  no  question  that  a  program  should  be 
established  for  the  Academy,  which  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  light  aircraft  pilot  training 
prnvidfxi  for  c.idets  in  advanced  Air  Force 
ROTC.  The  Board  endorses  the  program 
submit t.ed  by  the  Academy,  which  provides 
for  management  by  the  Air  Training  Com- 
mand, training  to  be  conducted  at  Peterson 
Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Pine  Valley  Airstrip 
on  the  Academy  site,  and  Butts  Army  Air 
Field,  Fort  Carson;  and  contractor  operated 
maintenance  and  supply  support. 

The  Board  inspected  facilities  and  received 
appropriate  briefings  on  existing  flying,  soar- 
ing, and  parachute  training  preseatly  being 
conducted  at  the  Academy.  In  tliis  regard. 
It  recommends  that  steps  be  t^,ken  immedi- 
ately to  Improve  the  associated,  existing  fa- 
cilities. In  particular,  the  Pine  Valley  Air- 
strip should  be  hardened,  and  the  facility 
should  be  provided  with  utilities,  control  and 
communication  capability,  and  a  parking 
area. 

Orer.^cas  field  studies 

Overseas  field  studies  provide  cadets  wiili 
bro.yjening  advantages  and  practical  knowl- 
edg|t;  through  contact  with  our  allied  Air 
Forces  on  their  own  bases  In  their  own  coun- 
tries. While  tlie  Board  understands  and  ac- 
cepts the  rea.sons  for  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  these  field  studies,  it  strongly  en- 
dorses the  reintroduction  of  this  program  as 
an  Integral  pnxt  of  the  curriculum  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

White  Committee  report 
The  response  of  the  Academy  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Special  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy (White  Committee)  was  reviewed  in  de- 
tail  by   the   Board.     The   Board   noted   the 


alacrity  and  positive  nature  cf  the  Acadcniv's 
reaction  to  most  of  these  recommendatiir-.s. 
Further.  It  noted  and  approved  a  delay  in 
Implementing  a  few  of  the  reconimendatior.s 
pending  completion  of  additional  studies  and 
analyses. 

Advisory  Council 

Tlie  Board  was  informed  of  the  functions 
of  the  newly  constituted  Air  Force  Academy 
Advisory  Council.  Its  stated  mi.^.sion  is  to 
provide  continuous,  br.j.id  and  penetrating 
advice  to  the  Superintendent  and  his  staff 
concerning  policies,  programs,  and  tech- 
niqtie.r.  for  the  education,  motivati'-n,  and 
professional  development  of  Air  Force  cadet? 
It  is  understood  that  this  Advisory  Council 
to  the  Superintendent  will  eliminate  the 
nece.'-sity  for  ad  hoc  committees  which  in 
the  past  have  been  convened  on  a  one-time 
basis  to  complete  specific  studies  in  depth  of 
various  aspects  of  the  academic,  military, 
and  physical  education  programs. 

Some  Board  members  expressed  concern 
In  regard  to  t!ie  Advisory  Council  concept  of 
operations.  The  charter  and  concept  of  op- 
erations afford  unusually  wide  latitude  to  the 
Council,  ■nie  Board  rugge.'=ts  that  care  be 
taken  in  developing  the  mode  of  operation 
of  the  Council  to  avoid  Interference  with  the 
Superintendent's  Judgment  and  responsibil- 
ity in  making  major  decisions.  Further  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  Council  should 
carefully  review  its  functions  in  order  to 
delineate  them  clearly  from  the  function.^, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  delegated  by  law 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Board  also  suggests  that  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  to  have  the  Council's  re- 
port of  Its  yearly  activities  in  the  hands 
of  the  Superintendent  in  time  for  him  to 
ditcuss  it  with  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  its 
annual  meeting. 

Football  schedule 
The  Board  Is  satisfied  that  every  possible 
effort  has  been  made  to  arrange  appropriate 
football  schedules  for  the  Academy.  Since 
major  games  usually  are  schediUed  seven  to 
nine  years  In  advance,  it  Is  recognized  that 
an  optimum  schedule  is  not  always  possible. 
The  Academy  has  been  successful  in  adjust- 
ing future  schedules  to  alternate  games  with 
the  Mihtary  Academy  and  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy each  year  through  1971.  and  to  com- 
pete with  both  each  year  thereafter.  It  was 
noted  that  the  Navy  game  will  be  played  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  in  19G6  and  that  the 
Army  game  will  be  played  there  in  19G7. 

S.    CONCLU.SION 

The  Board  carefully  studied  the  196.5  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  Com- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the   1965  Board  of  Visitors. 

While  these  two  documents  covered  a  very 
difficult  year  at  the  Academy,  none  of  the 
shortcomings  mentioned  by  the  Report  of  the 
1963  Board  seems  to  have  done  permanent 
diunagc.  Corrective  actions  have  been  taken 
slowly  and  carefully  with  considerable 
success. 

Tlie  Board  was  pleased  to  note  these  cor- 
rections but  believes  that  unremitting  at- 
tention must  be  exercised  in  order  to  prevent 
restirrectlon   and   recurrence   of   these   flaws. 

The  Academy  is  a  vital  and  dynamic  or- 
ganization. The  air  literally  crackles  with 
tiie  boundless  energy  of  twenty-five  hundred 
young  men  who  are  being  encouraged  to  de- 
velop Initiative  while  submitting  to  discip- 
lines far  greater  than  those  expected  of  ordi- 
nary citizens.  Problems  and  troubles  will 
inevitably  occur  and  recur  as  the  Academy 
expands  and  the  rotation  of  individuals 
through  the  institution  proceeds.  The  Su- 
perintendent and  his  staff  must  be  capable 
of  sensing  and  correcting  these  trends  be- 
fore they  gather  momentum  If  poesible. 
This  means  full-time  dedication  to  the  Job 
with  a  minimum  of  interference  from  out- 
side. 
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Tlie  Board  finds  no  area  where  urgent 
change  is  needed.  The  problem  areas  are 
locally  recognized,  long-range  planning  Is 
flexible  and  sound,  and  the  mission  of  the 
Academy  is  kept  constantly  in  mind. 

■Bring  Me  Men"  Is  the  motto  over  the 
main  ramp  at  the  Academy.  CJood  men  are 
being  provided  by  the  selection  process  and 
they  are  being  trained  physically,  mentally, 
and  spiritually  to  be  qualified  for  leadership 
in  the  Air  Force.  The  balance  between  in- 
tellectual development  and  leadership 
training  is  good.  It  is  important  that  this 
delicate  balance  be  maintained,  allowing  at 
no  time  one  facet  of  this  dual-development 
program  to  outweigh  or  oversliadow  the 
other. 

The  Academy  is  chari^ed  with  the  task  of 
developing  men  wlio  are  fighting  leaders. 
Men  who  have  the  ability  and  will  to  fight 
with  their  intellects  as  well  as  their  brawn 
wlienever  necessary — men  who  we.ar  their 
uniform  and  rank  well — proudly,  but  with 
compassion,  vmderstandlng,  and  a  sense  of 
humor — men  who  are  strong.  Intelligent,  and 
happy  warriors  with  confidence  In  their 
weapons,  themselves,  and  each  other — and 
finally,  men  with  good  instincts,  good  ap- 
petites and  good  control  of  those  appetites. 

While  these  Ideals  may  never  be  fiUly  at- 
tained, the  Board  notes  with  great  pleasure 
that  the  Academy  is  making  extraordinary 
progress  toward  their  achievement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Emmett  O'Donnell,  Jr., 
General,     USAF     (Retired),     Chairman, 
1966  Board  of  Visitors. 


Conference  Report  on  H.R.  14324 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker, 
la.st  Thursday  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill.  H.R.  14324.  to  authorize  appro- 
pi-iations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations,  and 
other  purposes,  was  considered  by  this 
body  and  agreed  to.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  submit  the  following 
additional  information  to  be  Included  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

On  May  3,  1966.  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  H.R.  14324,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Act,  1967.  The  committee  report 
which  was  filed  with  the  bill  recom- 
mended that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  be  granted 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1967  In  the 
amoimt  of  $4,986,864,150.  The  original 
request  from  NASA  totaled  $5,012  mil- 
lion. The  committee  recommendation 
was  $25,135,850  less  than  the  agency's 
request.  On  that  date  the  House  passed 
the  bill  as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. Following  passage  by  the  House, 
the  Seimte  action  on  the  bill  resulted  In 
total  appropriations  to  be  authorized  of 
$5,008  million.  This  represented  an  in- 
crease over  the  House  bill  erf  $21,135,850. 
The  Senate  also  struck  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  thus  effecting  a  single 


amendment  for  consideration  In  confer- 
ence. Consequently,  the  duly  appointed 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence embarked  on  a  series  of  meetings  to 
resolve  the  differences  in  the  House  and 
Senate  versions. 

The  major  monctai-y  diffciences  in  the 
two  vei-sions  occurred  in  the  smaller  ele- 
ments of  the  authorization  bill.  In  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  the  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  was  S6.1  mil- 
lion. In  the  "Administrative  opeiations" 
section  of  the  bill  there  was  a  difference 
of  approximately  $14.7  million.  These 
two  elements  of  th.e  autliorization  request 
repi'Coent  15  pei'cent  of  the  total  author- 
ization bill. 

For  "Research  and  development," 
which  constitutes  85  percent  of  the  bill, 
there  was  only  a  difference  of  $365,000. 
However,  wit  Inn  this  section  of  the  bill 
there  were  .several  major  program  issues 
involved,  such  as  the  Mariner- Venus  and 
Mariner-Mai-s  programs,  the  260-inch 
solid  propellant  booster  and  SNAP-8 
projects,  which  caused  considerable  de- 
bate between  the  conferees  apix)inted  by 
the  two  Houses.  Under  House  parlia- 
mentaiT  rule  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  are  bound  in  conference 
between  upper  and  lower  limits  of  not 
only  the  total  amount  authorized  but  also 
the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  indi- 
vidual projects  or  progi-ams  comprising 
the  total  contained  in  the  authoiization 
bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  conferees  arrived  at  an  agreement  on 
the  various  projects  and  programs  in  dis- 
pute and  returned  to  their  respective 
chambers  with  a  revised  authorization 
bill  amounting  to  $5,000,419,000,  This 
total  is  broken  down  into  $4,248,600,000 
for  research  and  development,  $94,919,- 
000  for  constiTiction  of  facilities,  and 
$655,900,000  for  administrative  oix^ra- 
tions.  Thus,  the  conference  action  has 
resulted  in  a  revised  fiscal  year  1967  au- 
thorization bill  that  is  aproximately  $11.5 
million  less  than  the  NASA  request  and 
about  $13.6  million  more  than  the  orig- 
liially  passed  Hou.se  version. 

I  would  now  like  to  review  briefly  the 
major  pi-ogiams  and  projects  which  were 
in  disput.e  during  the  conference  and  the 
final  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
fei'ees. 

First,  for  the  tot^  to  be  authorized  for 
research  and  development,  the  NASA  re- 
quested $4,246,600,000.  The  House  in- 
creased the  amoimt  to  be  authorized  to 
$4,248,235,000.  The  Senate  action  on  the 
bill  resulted  in  an  authorization  of 
$4,248,600,000.  a  difference  of  $365,000. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  a  total  to  be 
authorized  for  research  and  development 
of  $4,248,600,000,  by  effecting  adjust- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  the  physics  and  astronomy  program, 
NASA  had  requested  a  total  of  $131,- 
400.000.  The  House  reduced  this  amount 
by  $4,5  million,  representing  reductions 
of  $3  million  in  supporting  research 
and  technology  and  advanced  studies  and 
$1.5  million  in  the  orbiting  astronomical 
observatory  project.  The  Senate  re- 
stored the  full  amoimt  of  the  House 
reductiofi. 

The  House  reduction  of  $3  million  in 


supportmg  research  and  technologj'  was 
made  in  order  to  make  available  addi- 
tioiial  funds  for  the  unmanned  explora- 
tion of  Mars.  During  the  conference  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  re- 
ceded and  agreed  to  the  Senate  restora- 
tion of  $3  million  in  this  project,  sine* 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  House 
version,  iiifoi-matlon  had  been  received 
fi-om  NASA  that,  due  to  the  pa.ssage  of 
time,  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  these 
fupds  had  been  redesignated  could  not 
be  accomphshed,  specifically  the  incor- 
poration of  an  instrumented  probe  in  the 
1969  Mariner-Mars  spacecraft. 

The  House  reduction  of  $1.5  million 
in  the  orbiting  astronomical  observatoi->' 
project,  an  amount  specifically  ear- 
marked for  the  development  of  the  fifth 
spaceci-aft.  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  nc  overriding  urgency  in  pur- 
suing this  mis.sion.  The  Senate  receded 
from  their  i)osition  that  this  amount  be 
restored  and  agreed  to  the  House  position 
that  the  fifth  oi-biting  astronomical  ob- 
servatory spaceciaf t  be  deferred. 

For  the  lunar  and  planetary  program, 
NASA's  request  for  fiscal  year  1967 
totalled  $197,900,000.  The  House  In- 
creased this  request  by  a  net  amount  of 
$30  million,  of  which  $22  million  was 
specifically  designated  for  the  'Voyager 
project.  The  House  also  eliminated  the 
1967  Mariner-Venus  mission  on  the 
grounds  that  it  had  been  hastily  con- 
ceived and  represented  a  solitary  effort 
unaccompanied  by  any  plans  for  later 
missions.  The-  $12  million  thus  derived 
from  the  cancellation  of  the  1967  Venus 
mission  along  with  an  additional  $8 
million  were  added  to  the  Mariner-Mars 
program  and  sj>ecifically  designated  for 
the  initiation  of  development  of  an  in- 
sti-umented  probe  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  1969  Mariner-Mars  spacecraft  for  the 
purpose  of  making  direct  measurements 
in  the  Martian  atmosphere. 

The  Senate  denied  all  House  adjust- 
ments to  the  lunar  and  planetary  pro- 
gram, restoring  all  projects  to  the 
oi-iginal  NASA  request. 

In  conference,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  receded  from  their 
position  on  the  1967  Venus  mission 
basically  because  it  was  learned  subse- 
quent to  the  House  passage  of  the  bill 
that  NASA  had  already  proceeded  with 
the  development  of  the  spacecraft  using 
prior  years"  appropriations  and  that  a 
substantial  investment  has  already  been 
made,  most  of  which  would  be  unrecov- 
erable in  the  event  this  project  was  can- 
celled. 

The  House  also  receded  fi-om  its  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  addition  of  the 
Instrumented  probe  for  the  Mariner- 
Mars  spacecraft.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  Lhe  House  conferees  was  pre- 
dicated upon  the  fact  that  due  to  the 
passage  of  time  the  purpose  for  which 
these  funds  had  been  added  cannot  be 
accomplished. 

With  regard  to  the  Voyager  project, 
the  Senate  receded  from  their  position 
and  agreed  to  the  addition  of  $13  mil- 
lion for  preliminary  work  on  the  Voyager 
program.  Thus,  the  total  amount 
agreed  to  in  conference  for  the  lunar  and 
planetary  program  is  $210,900,000. 
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For  the  bioscience  program  NASA  re- 
quested $35,400,000  which  included  $14.7 
million  for  supporting  research  and 
technology.  The  House  reduced  this 
amount  by  S2  million  In  order  to  make 
available  additional  funds  for  the  un- 
manned exploration  of  Mars.  The  Sen- 
ate restored  the  full  amount.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  receded 
and  agreed  to  the  restoraiion  of  these 
funds  since  the  Mariner-Mars  project 
had  been  restored  to  the  original  NASA 
request  by  previous  conference  agree- 
ment. 

NASA  requested  a  total  of  $152  million 
for  the  launch  vehicle  procurement  pro- 
gram. The  House  reduced  this  amount 
by  $20  million  by  effecting  cuts  in  the 
request  as  foUows:  $10  million  acrcss- 
the-board  reduction  was  made  in  view 
of  substantial  unobligated  fund  carry- 
overs from  previous  years:  a  S6  million 
reduction,  representing  the  amount  for 
the  purchase  of  an  Atlas -Ag-ena  launch 
vehicle  for  the  1967  Manner-Venus  mis- 
sion: and  a  reduction  gf  $4  million  for 
sustaining  engineering  and  maintenance 
associated  with  the  Centaur  launch 
vehicle. 

The  Senate  restored  the  entire  $20 
million  House  reduction,  however,  in  con- 
ference receded  from  their  position  and 
agreed  upon  an  across-the-bo^rd  reduc- 
tion of  $5.25  million,  and  the  $4  million 
reduction  in  the  Centaur  sustaining;  engi- 
neering and  maintenance  fund  request 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  mana«:ers 
on  the  part  of  the  Hou.'^  receded  from 
their  position  and  agreed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  S6  million  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Atlas- Agena  launch  vehicle  to  be  u.=ed  in 
tlie  1967  Venus  mission  which  had  previ- 
ously been  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
committee.  Thus,  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized for  launch  vahicle  procurement 
is  $142,750,000. 

NASA  requested  $41500.000  for  space 
power  and  electiical  propulsion  systems. 
The  House  bill  increased  this  amount  by 
$2.4  mllUon  which  was  specifically  ear- 
marked for  an  increased  component  test- 
ing program  for  the  SNAP-8  nuclear 
electric  generator.  The  Senate  bill  de- 
nied this  increase.  However,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  finally 
agreed  bo  an  increase  of  $2  million  for 
this  project.  The  final  authorization  for 
space  propulsion  and  electrical  power 
systems  is  $44,500,000. 

For  chemical  propulsion  rosea  txh. 
NASA  originally  requested  $37  million. 
Tliat  amount  included  $3.5  million  for 
continued  development  of  the  260-inch 
solid  propellant  booster.  The  House  ver- 
sion provided  an  increase  of  $7.5  million 
for  the  project,  making  a  total  available 
for  fiscal  year  1967  of  Sll  million  which. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  House,  would  speed 
the  development  and  would  provide  for 
a  full-length  firing  rather  than  a  one- 
half  length  firin?  proposed  by  NASA. 

The  Senate  amendment  denied  this  in- 
crease and  agreed  uith  NASA's  re<"  uest. 
Although  our  limited  propulsion  capa- 
bility has  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
progress  of  our  Nation's  space  program 
to  date  and  although  solid  propulsion 
technology  could  provide  a  safer,  more 
versatile,  and  more  economical  booster 
than  others  under  development,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  did  not 


agree  to  the  Increased  funding  authorized 
by  the  House. 

A  compromise  position  was  finally 
agreed  upon,  which  provides  an  addi- 
tional $4  million  for  this  project  In  fiscal 
year  1D"7.  While,  in  the  oi)inion  of  the 
Hna^e,  this  is  Insufficient  it  will  at  least 
allow  NASA  to  initiate  procurement  of 
long-lead  time  items,  such  as  the  nozzle, 
the  stixi  ca.se  and  facility  modifications 
so  that  a  full-length  firing  can  be  con- 
ducted within  approximately  18  months. 
Thus,  the  total  authorized  as  a  result 
of  the  conference  committee  action  for 
chemical  propulsion  is  SU  million, 

NASA  requested  $279,300,000  for 
tracking  and  data  acquisition.  The 
House  bill  reduced  this  amount  by  S13,- 
065,000.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
stored the  full  amount.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded from  their  position  and  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  a  net  reduction  to  the 
N^VSA  request  of  $8,450,000.  The  total 
amount  authorized  for  tracking  and 
data  acquisition  is  $270,050,000, 

The  NASA  request  for  technology  utili- 
zation was  $4,800,000.  The  Hou.se  bill 
increased  this  amount  by  5200,000  to  pro- 
vide a  limited  increased  flow  of  new 
technology  to  the  private  sector  of  our 
indusfiy.  i)articularly  to  small  business. 
The  Senate  amendment  denied  thi-;  in- 
crca.>e  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  receded  and  agreed  to  the 
incicase  proposed  by  the  House,  thus 
authorizing  a  total  of  S5  million  for  this 
program. 

For  "Construction  of  facilities."  the 
NASA  requested  $101,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  19C7.  The  House  approved  $94.- 
419,000.  The  Senate  restored  $6,081,000 
authorizing  a  total  of  $100,500,000.  In 
conference  the  Senate  receded  and 
agreed  to  a  tot.il  amount  of  595.919,000 
to  be  authorized.  There  were  four  proj- 
ects involved  in  the  "Construction  of 
facilities"  segment  of  the  bill  which 
were  in  dispute  during  the  conference. 

The  first  of  these  had  to  do  with  the 
NASA  request  for  $10  million  for  the 
Electronic  Research  Center  to  construct 
two  buildings  and  to  provide  additional 
center  support  facilities.  The  House  re- 
duced the  request  to  55  million,  since  au- 
thorizations granted  in  the  two  preced- 
ing fiscal  years  have  not  yet  been  obli- 
gated. The  Seriate  restored  th.e  fiscal 
year  19fi7  request  in  full.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  limited  progress  made  to  date 
in  site  acquisition  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  total  of 
$7,5  nrillion  which  will  permit  NASA  to 
proceed  with  an  integral  construction 
unit  during  fiscal  year  1967, 

For  the  Manr.ed  Spacecraft  Center, 
NASA  requested  $13  800  000,  which  in- 
cluded ,S9  1  million  for  a  Lunar  Receiving 
Laboratory.  The  Hou.se  approved  thLs 
prciect.  However,  the  Senat-e  reduced 
it  by  $1  million.  Tlio  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Hou,=^  receded  \x>  the  Senate 
position  authorizing  a  total  for  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  of  512,800,- 
000. 

N.^SA  reque.sted  $.181,000  for  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Fli'-'ht  Center  to  construct 
an  addition  to  the  new  Hazardous  Oper- 
ations Laboratorv',  Tlie  Hou.se  deleted 
this  it^m  due  to  the  fact  that  in  their 
opmion  the  proiwsed  extension  of  the 
laboratory  was   not  needed  to  support 


on-going  programs.  The  Senate  restored 
the  item:  however,  in  conference  the 
Senate  mapagers  receded  to  the  House 
position,  deleting  the  entire  amotmt  of 
$581,000, 

For  'Facility  planning  and  de- 
sign," N.ASA  requested  $7  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  Tlie  House  reduced  this 
amount  by  S1.5  million  in  view  of  the 
remainin',:  u::fimdcd  balances  from  prior 
years'  autl»nri::ation  for  this  tj-pe  of 
work.  The  Senate  restored  the  full  au- 
thorization rrqucst,  but  in  conference 
th.e  Senate  managers  receded  to  the 
House  position.  Thus,  the  total  amount 
authorized  for  "Facility  planning  ar.d 
design"  is  $5 .590,000. 

For  •'Administrative  operations," 
NASA  requested  a  total  of  $663,900,000 
for  fiscal  year  IC'67.  The  House  reduced 
the  NASA  request  by  $19,639,850.  approv- 
ing a  total  of  3644.210.150.  The  Senate 
restored  $14,698,850  and  pasvsed  a  total 
authorization  for  "Administrati-.e  oper- 
ations" of  $058,900,000. 

The  Senat£  version  of  the  bill  also  in- 
cludes restrictive  language  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  would  greatly  curtail  the  flex- 
ibility now  afforded  to  the  Administrator 
to  the  extent  that  the  Nation's  .^^pace  ef- 
fort would  be  seriously  handicapped. 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Senat-:' 
language  would  have  divided  the  total 
aulhori/cd  for  "Administrative  opcr- 
atioiis"  into  two  categories — "Pcr.sonncl 
compensation  and  benefits"  and  ':Other 
expenses."  Further  restrictions  were 
impo.sed  which  would  limit  the  extent  of 
transfer  autliority  into  the  former  ac- 
count to  1  percent  of  the  total  authorized 
for  that  punx)se  and  would  limit  the  ex- 
tent of  transfer  authority  into  the  latter 
account  to  10  percent  of  the  total  author- 
ized for  other  expen.~es.  The  Senate 
language  aL»  stioick  from  section  4  the 
authority  to  transfer  fimds  into  the  "Ad- 
ministrative operations"  account. 

These  restrictions  were  so  limiting  as 
to  place  NASA  in  a  position  of  not  even 
being  able  to  meet  any  Federal  pay  in- 
creases which  might  be  subsequently 
enacted. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate receded  and  agreed  to  strike  all  re- 
strictive language  and  further  receded  to 
a  net  reduction  of  $8  million  to  tlie  NASA 
request,  resulting  in  a  total  amount  for 
"Administrative  operations"  of  $655,- 
900,000. 

As  part  of  its  original  request  NASA  in- 
cluded a  new  section  5  in  the  bill  which 
would  grant  the  Administrator  relief 
from  the  6-percent  limitation  on  archi- 
tect-engineer fees  imposed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 2306'  d  I .  NASA's  proposal  had  been 
to  amend  the  basic  Space  Act  of  1958, 
thereby  enacting  peiinanent  legislation 
which  would  permit  waivers  of  the  6-per- 
cent limitation  by  the  Administrator, 
The  House  disagreed  with  NASA's  re- 
quest in  this  regard  and  included  a  sub- 
stitute provision  which  would  grant  re- 
lief to  NASA  for  a  period  of  1  year  only. 
The  provision  of  temporary  relief  was 
based  on  the  Hotise  position  that  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  particularly  in  support 
of  research  and  development  programs 
are  faced  with  the  same  problem  regard- 
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Ing  the  limitations  on  architect-engineer 
fees.  The  House  report  accompanying 
H,R.  14324  insti-uctod  the  Comptroller 
General  to  conduct  a  Government-wide 
study  with  regard  to  this  matter  and  to 
submit  its  recommendations  for  possible 
legislative  change  by  January  1,  1967. 

The  Senate  disagreed  with  the  Hou.se 
position  in  this  matter  and  deleted  sec- 
tion 5  from  the  bill  on  the  basis  that 
NASA  should  abide  by  the  same  procure- 
ment practices  in  effect  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Senate  agreed 
with  the  Hou,se  that  a  Government -wide 
study  should  be  made,  however,  their  po- 
.sitioh  was  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
should  conduct  this  study  in  lieu  of  the 
Comptrolkr  General  as  proposed  by  the 
-House. 

In  conference  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  agreed  with  the  Senate  that 
the  provision  should  be  struck  from  the 
bill  and  that  NASA  should  be  enjoined  to 
abide  by  the  procurement  regulations  in 
effect  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
pending  po.ssible  revision  to  the  statutes. 
The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  receded 
to  the  House  position  and  agreed  that 
the  Government-wide  study  should  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  account  of 
the  actions  taken  in  conference  has  been 
somewhat  in  detail  as,  In  my  opinion.  It 
should  be,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  It 
involves  authorization  amounting  to 
more  than  $5  billion.  As  In  all  confer- 
ences of  this  nature  some  compromise  Is 
necessary.  However,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Items  in  dispute  have  been  settled  In  con- 
ference more  In  favor  of  the  original 
Hou,se  position  than  the  position  assumed 
by  the  Senate, 

I  feel  that  our  conferees  have  ade- 
quately defended  the  House  position  and 
prevailed  in  most  major  Issues  Involving 
the  national  space  effort.  The  bill  as 
finally  agreed  to  in  conference  is  the 
best  possible  that  we  could  achieve  under 
the  circumstances.  It  Is  a  bill  which,  In 
my  opinion,  is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
NASA  and  the  furtherance  of  the  Nation's 
space  program. 


The  Family  SL  Onge  Cited 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  July  14,  1966 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
6.  St,  Michael's  College,  of  Winooskl,  Vt., 
paid  a  unique  honor  to  our  colleague  and 
friend,  William  St.  Once,  of  Connecti- 
cut's Second  Congressional  District,  and 
to  two  members  of  his  family.  Mother 
Rita  de  la  Croix,  F.S.E.,  his  sister,  and 
the  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Paul 
Jean  St.  Onge,  his  brother.  All  three 
were  awarded  honoz-ary  doctorate  de- 
grees by  the  college  In  recognition  of 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  their 
communities,  their  covmtry  and  their 
God. 

Our  colleague.  Representative  St. 
Onge,  has  had  a  distinguished  career  in 


State,  local  and  National  government. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  has  been  a  vigorous  and 
enlightened  advocate  of  education  and 
human  rights.  He  Is  a  decorated  flight 
engineer  having  sened  in  World  War  II. 
He  has  served  as  State  rei>resentative, 
prosecuting  attorney  and  as  mayor  of 
Putnam,  Conn.,  before  entering  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1962. 

His  sister.  Mother  Rita  de  la  Croix, 
Is  superior  of  the  American  Province  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  This 
gifted  lady  is  director  of  45  hou.v?s  that 
stretch  from  the  ea,- 1  to  the  west  coa.st 
and  to  Canada.  She  ha.s  been  involved 
in  mission  work  and  was  at  one  time  a 
prisoner  in  occupied  France, 

The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Paul 
St,  Onge,  is  vicar  general  of  the  EHocese 
of  Norwich,  He  has  had  an  important 
role  in  church  leadership  and  typifies 
the  new  image  of  enlightened,  forward- 
looking  church  leadership. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  see  such  an 
illustrious  family,  one  which  gives  con- 
crete meaning  to  the  word  excellence. 
The  St,  Onge's  have  not  only  given  Ufe 
to  excellence,  they  have  made  It  their 
hallmark. 

President  Kennedy,  whose  ovvia  family 
also  epitomizes  this  excellence,  once  said: 

Happiness  is  the  exercise  of  vital  powers 
along  lines  of  excellence  in  a  life  according 
them  scope. 

By  this  definition,  the  St.  Onge's  should 
be  truly  happy  people. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  my  colleague  and  friend, 
and  to  his  family,  to  his  sense  of  honor, 
and  to  the  honor  he  brings  as  a  Member 
of  the  House.  I  also  salute  his  parents 
whose  guidance  and  Inspiration  have 
made  this  possible.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  extending  to  the  en- 
tire family  the  heartiest  of  congratula- 
tions : 
CITATIo^f  Accompanying  Honorary  DrcRCEs, 

St.  Michael's  College.  Winoosic,  Vt. 
mother  rita  de  la  croix,  f.s.e..  the  honor- 
able william  leon  st,  onge,  right  rever- 
e.vd  monsignor  palt.  jean  st,  onge 
"For  God  and  Country"  is  a  motto  dear  to 
Americans,     Never  has  it   been  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  famUy  of  St.  Onge, 

Like  Dr.  Dumont  and  "Dr."  MnJder,  they 
edify  \is  with  the  Image  of  unity. 

If  Drs,  Dumont  and  Mulder  testify  to  the 
one- world  of  Western  culture  aa  they  knit 
Eiuope  and  America  Into  one  Christian  com- 
munity, the  St,  Ongee,  originally  of  Quebec, 
evidence  that  "hands  across  the  border"  co- 
operation which  has  levelled  the  barriers  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Descended  from  a  French  Pioneer  f.-imily 
settled  in  New  Prance  before  the  Pilgrims  and 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  the  St.  Ongee  have 
been  builders  for  Church  and  State  since 
tlielr  establishment  In  Connecticut,  Togeth- 
er tliey  remind  us  of  the  achievements  of 
another  illustrious  American  Family — the 
Heal>-s  of  Georgia,  who,  overcoming  the 
handicaps  of  Negro  origin,  gave  us  a  Presi- 
dent of  Holy  Cross,  a  Bishop  of  Portland,  and 
a  Mother  Superior  of  Villa  Barlow  Convent 
In  St.  Albans, 

Mother  Rita  de  la  Croix  (whose  imprison- 
ment in  Occupied  France  reads  like  a  novel) 
la  presently  Superior  of  the  American  Prov- 
ince of  the  Daughters  of  the  Hoiy  Gh06t. 
She  has  done  graduate  work  at  St,  Mary's 
College,  Indiana.  She  haa  been  Mlstreao  of 
Novlcee  at  her  Order**  Novitiate  In  Putnam. 
She  has  represented  her  American  Sisters  at 


the  Motherliouse  in  France,  She  hri«  opened 
missions  in  Chile  .  .  ,  Today  she  is  director 
of  forty-five  houses  in  ConnecUcut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  York. 
California  and  Canada.  .  .  .  vi'e  are  es-ie- 
cially  happy  land  graU'ful)  to  add  that  two 
Home  M:s£lor:5  under  her  charpe  are  in  Ala- 
bama.  at  Anjiisusn  and  Gadsden  where  aU 
Edmunditcs  acknowledge  her  as  architect  nf 
a  trulv  "Gooci  Neighbor"  poUcv, 

Brother  Wii  liam  to  her --and  Congress- 
n;,\n  VVimiam  St  Oi.-ce  to  u.<:— Is  now  serving 
IMS  ,=,econd  term  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  admired  universally  for 
the  Vigor  and  enlightenment  of  his  advo- 
cacy, especially  in  the  field  of  education  and 
hiunan  rights.  Like  his  .sister,  he  seems  to 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion-.".nd-acliievenient,  A  decorat<?d  Flight 
Engineer  in  World  War  11,  he  has  been  suc- 
ccs.-;ivc!y,  :ind  successfully,  St^-ite  Representa- 
tive, Pn^eeruting  Attorney,  Mayor  of  Put- 
nam, Connecticut,  and  as  United  States  Con- 
gressman, member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  .  ,  ,  We  are  both  honored  and 
amiized  tliat  he  found  the  time  to  grace  this 
occasion  today  with  his  presence. 

Tlie  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Paul  St, 
Onge,  Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese  of  Nor- 
wich, may  be  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  but 
we  can  best  describe  him  as  a  spreading 
branch  of  a  noble  family  tree,  .  .  .  After 
studies  in  Brttany.  internipted  by  the  out- 
break of  the  War,  he  returned  to  finish  his 
TJieology  at  St,  Mary's  in  Baltimore.  Or- 
dained in  Hartford  in  1941,  he  has  been  suc- 
cessively assistant  pastor,  chanceUor,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and 
now— Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese  of  Nor- 
wich. ,  .  .  We  salute  him  a£  sjTnboUc  of 
the  new  image  of  Church  leadership:  youth- 
ful, dynamic,  progressive. 

Therefore,  lo  the  family  of  St,  Onge,  ex- 
emplars of  community  service.  Saint  Mi- 
chael's College  pays  Its  tribute  of  triple 
investment  in  honorary  doctorate  to  Mother 
RiUi  de  la  Croix,  the  Doctorate  of  Humane 
Letters;  to  tlie  Honorable  William  Leon  the 
Doctorate  of  Laws;  to  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
slgnor Paul  Jean  the  Doctorate  of  Laws. 

IProm  the  Putnam  (Conn.)  Windham  County 
Observer  -Putnam  Patriot.  June  8,  1966| 
Honorary  Degrees  for  Three  in  Family 
St.    Micliael's    College   of    Winooskl,    Vt,. 
awarded  honorary  degrees  Monday  to  three 
meml>e.-s  of  the  St,  Onge  family  of  Putnam. 
Mother  Rita  de   la  Croix,  superior  of  the 
American  Province  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  Putnam,  was  awarded  a  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters  Degree. 

Her  brothers  were  presented  IXx-tor  of  Law 
Degrees.  They  are  Representative  William 
L.  Sr.  Onge,  and  the  Rt,  Rev.  Msgr.  Paul  J 
St,  Onge,  vi.-ar  general  of  the  Norwich 
Diocese. 

The  presenuitions  were  made  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Jeremiah  T,  Purtlll,  a  trustee  and  former 
vice  president  of  tl^e  Roman  Catholic  college. 

The  mother  of  the  recipients.  Mrs,  Alma 
De,s<iutcls  St.  Onge.  was  present  at  the  cere- 
monies. She  was  cited  by  the  commenoe- 
ment  speaker.  Bentaxd  Auer,  publisher  of 
Time,  and  the  Most  Rev.  Robert  P.  Jcrj-cc. 

The  citation  accompanying  honorary  de- 
grees conferred  on  Mother  Rita  de  la  Croix, 
FSE,  tlie  Honorable  Wn.LiAM  L,  St.  Onge,  and 
Right  Rev.  Monslgnor  Paul  J.  St.  Onge. 

"For  God  and  Country"  is  a  motto  dear  to 
Americans,  Never  has  It  been  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  famUy  of  St.  Onge.  They 
edify  us  with  the  image  of  unity.  The  St. 
Onges,  originally  of  Quebec,  evidence  tliat 
"hands  across  the  border"  cooperation  which 
hAa  levelled  the  barriers  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Descended  from  a  French  Pioneer  family 
settled  in  New  France  before  the  Pilgrims  had 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  the  St.  Onges 
have   been   builders   for  Church   and   State 
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■Ince  their  establishment  In  Connecticut- 
Together  they  renUnd  us  of  the  achlevementB 
<rf  another  lU\istrio\ia  American  F'amlly — the 
HeaJys  of  Ge<M^a,  who,  overcoming  the 
hancUcaf>s  of  Negro  origin,  gave  us  a  P*resl- 
dent  of  Holy  Cross,  a  Bishop  of  Portland  and 
«  Mother  Superior  of  Villa  Barlow  Convent 
In  St.  Alb&ns. 

Mother  Rita  de  la  Crois  (whose  Imprison- 
ment In  Occupied  Prance  reads  like  a  novel ) 
Is  presently  Sui)erlor  of  the  American  Prov- 
ince of  the  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Ghoet.  She 
has  done  graduate  work  at  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege. Indiana.  She  has  been  Mistress  of 
Novices  at  her  Order's  Novitiate  In  Putnam. 
She  has  represented  her  American  Sisters  at 
tlie  Motherhouse  In  France.  She  has  opened 
MlssloDfi  In  Chile.  Today  she  la  director  of 
forty-live  houses  In  Connecticut.  Massachu- 
■etta,  Rhode  Island.  'Vermont,  New  York. 
California  and  Canada.  We  are  especially 
happy  (and  grateful)  to  add  that  two  Home 
ICulOQS  under  her  charge  In  Alabama,  at 
AnnlBton  and  Gadsden  where  all  Edmundltes 
acknowledge  her  as  architect  of  a  truly  "Good 
Neighbor"  policy. 

Brother  WnxiAM  to  her — and  Congress- 
man William  St.  Onge  to  us — Is  now  serving 
hl«  second  term  In  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  admired  universally  lor 
the  'Vigor  and  enlightenment  of  his  advocacy, 
especially  In  the  field  of  education  and  hu- 
man rights.  Uke  his  sister,  he  seems  to  have 
discovered  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion  and 
achievement.  A  decorated  flight  engineer  In 
World  War  II,  he  has  been  arucceaslvely.  and 
aucceeafiilly.  State  Representative.  Proeecut- 
Ing  Att<»Tiey,  Mayor  of  Putnam,  Conn.,  and 
as  UJS.  Oongreeeman,  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  are  both  honored 
and  amazed  that  he  found  time  to  grace  this 
occasion  today  with  bis  presence. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Paul  St. 
Onge,  Vicar  Oener&l  of  the  EHocese  of  Nor- 
•wlch,  may  be  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  but 
we  can  best  describe  him  as  a  spreading 
branch  of  a  noble  family  tree.  After  studies 
In  Brittany,  In-terrupted  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  War.  he  returned  to  finish  his  Theology 
at  St.  Ifary's  In  Baltimore.  Ordained  in 
Haj^ord  In  IMl,  he  has  been  successfully 
MslAlant  pastor,  chancellor.  Director  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  now.  Vicar 
Oendral  of  the  Diocese  of  Norwich.  We  salute 
him  Ajs  symbolic  al  the  new  Image  of  Church 
leadeOhhip:    youthful,   dynamic,  iMT>gre6slve. 

Therefore,  to  the  family  o<  St.  Onge,  ezetn- 
plars^of  ootumunlty  service.  Saint  Michael's 
College  pays  Its  tribute  of  triple  Investment 
In  hociorary  doct<»nte. 

To  Mother  Rita  de  la  Croix  the  Doctorate 
0<  Humane  Letters. 

To  the  Honorable  William  Leon  the  Doc- 
torate of  Laws. 

To  Bight  Reverend  Monslgnor  Paul  Jean 
the  Doctorate  of  Laws. 

The  three  were  preeented  for  the  degrees 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Jeremiah  T.  Purtill,  S6E, 
Rellgloiis  Superior  at  St.  Edmund's  Novitiate. 
Mystic,  Conn.,  and  former  vice  president  of 
St.  Michael's  College  and  college  trustee. 

>■    JProm  the  Catholic  Transcript,  May  6.  1966 ] 
St.  Michael's  Collsgk  Honors  'Three  or  St. 
Onge  Pamilt 

WiNOOSKi  Park,  Vt — Three  members  of 
the  St.  Onge  family  from  Putnam.  Conn., 
will  receive  honorary  doctorates  at  the  63rd 
commencement  of  St.  Michael's  College  here 
on  Monday,  June  6,  It  has  been  announced. 

Those  to  be  honored  are:  Rt.  Rev.  Mtgr. 
Paul  J.  St.  Onge,  vlcar  general  of  the  Diocese 
of  Norwich;  bis  sister.  Mother  Rita  de  la 
Croix,  FJ3JB.,  provincial  Bup>erlor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Province  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Holy 
Ohost;  and  his  brother  Congressman  William 
L.  9r.  Omoe,  U3.  Representative  from  Con- 
necticut's Second  District. 

Msgr.  St.  Onge  and  Congressman  St.  Onge 
will  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


Mother  Rita  de  la  Croix  will  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Humane  I/Otter.s. 

All  three  are  natives  of  Putnam 

Monslgnor  St.  Onge,  admlnlstrutor  of  St 
Joseph's  Church.  New  London,  as  well  as 
vlcar  general  of  the  diocese  since  1962.  was 
ordcaned  In  1941. 

He  served  as  assistant  at  Sacred  He.art. 
Taft%-ille.  and  at  St.  Mary's,  Jewelt  City,  be- 
fore appointed  chancellor  of  the  Norwich 
diocese  in  rj53.  He  has  also  served  as  dio- 
cesan director  of  the  Society  for  the  Prc^paga- 
tion  of  the  Faith.  He  was  appointed  a 
domestic  prelate  by  Pope  Plus  XII  In  1958, 
and  w;is  named  a  diocesan  coiisultor  the 
same  year. 

Mother  Rita  de  la  Croix  has  been  provincial 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Ghost  since 
1962.  She  made  her  profession  In  the  con- 
gregation m  1938,  In  Prance,  and  later  stud- 
led  and  taught  there  During  'World  War  II 
she  w:is  Interned  for  18  moiiths  In  Alsace 
Lorraine. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1944. 
Mother  Rita  de  la  Croix  served  as  ai^sistant 
mistre.-^s  of  pt,>BtulanLs  at  the  motherhouse  In 
Putnam,  then  as  councillor  at  the  general 
motherhouse  in  FYance.  From  195.3-1962  she 
w^as  mistre.-^  of  novices  in  Putn<vm.  and  in 
1962  w.ts  named  provincial  superior. 

The  expansion  of  Annhurst  College,  South 
Woodstock,  and  the  lnaug\u~ation  of  the 
congregation's  iirst  foreiarn mission  in  Chile 
are  among  the  projects  earned  out  during  her 
adniinlstralion. 

Congressman  St  Onge.  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  Is  a  former  member  of  the  Putnam 
Board  of  Education  and  the  state  legislature. 
He  has  also  served  as  probate  Judge  in  F^at- 
nam.  prosecuting  attorney  In  tiiixt  city.  Judge 
of  the  City  Court,  and  ch;Llmian  of  the  Put- 
nam Housing  Authority.  Later  he  was  di- 
rector and  vice  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Urban  Renewrd  Association.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  In  1964. 

A  brother  of  the  three  honorary  degree 
recipients,  Rev.  The^xiore  E.  .St.  Onge,  is 
pastor  of  St  Mary's  Church.  Baltic.  Their 
mother.  Mrs.  Alma  St.  Onge.  Is  a  member  of 
St.  Marys  P.vrish,  Putnam. 

COMMV.NISM     Is     PAtLrNG,      SMC     COMMENCE- 
MENT  Gatheki.ng   Told 
(By  Ed  Myers) 

The  publisher  of  Time  m.agazine  told  the 
graduating  class  at  St.  Michael's  College 
Monday  he  is  optimistic  about  the  year 
2000 — when  the  "confronted  generation"  will 
be  middle-aged — partly  because  the  United 
States  and  Russia  have  begim  "to  live  with 
one  another." 

Bemhard  M.  Auer.  speaker  at  SMC's  63rd 
commencement,  attributed  this  "undeclared 
truce"  to  the  "very  cold  truth  that 
communism  Is  simply  not  working,"  rather 
than  to  the  threat  to  Russia  from  Red  China 
or  the  fear  of  mutual  de6tr\ictlon. 

"It  (com-munlsm)  has  failed  miserably  to 
produce  a  standard  of  living  and  a  humane 
political  atmosphere  that  could  compete  with 
the  example  of  the  West — particularly  the 
example  of  Western  Europe  reborn,"  Auer 
told  the  graduates. 

Auer  declared  that  Khrushchev  had  ad- 
mitted gentiine  Communist  failures  In  rec- 
ognizing that  "creature  comforts  had  to  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  "  and  In  eiising  po- 
litical repression  at  home  to  lessen  Cold  War 
pressures  against  the  West. 

He  went  on  to  cite  other  Communist  set- 
backs but  warned  of  the  continuing  threat 
of  Communist  expansion  and  subversion  in 
the  uneasy  suites  of  Africa  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

He  asserted  as  more  people  arc  exposed  to 
the  Internal  weaknesses  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  "the  Inherent  flabblne.ss  of  the 
Communist  social  and  political  philiDSophy, 
more  people  will  reject  It." 

A  realization  Is  required  today,  he  con- 
tinued,   that    when    the    newly    Independent 


nations  move  quite  naturally  away  from  the 
West  they  are  not  necessarily  moving  toward 
the  East. 

"Now  that's  a  fact  of  life  which  Just  10 
years  Eigo  would  have  been  quite  unaccept- 
able In  America."  he  commented. 

Auer,  one  of  nine  to  receive  honorary  d'x- 
torates  at  the  commencement,  spok^  In 
Ethan  Allen  Gym  at  the  abandoned  Air 
Force  base  adjacent  to  the  college  proper,  as 
a  muggy  atmosphere  threatened  the  rain 
that  held  off  until  afternoon. 

Tiio  Time  pubU.'hcr  .s;;ld  he  had  c;"i.st  aside 
as  a  topic  for  his  talk  the  Norrrumdy  Inv.T-sion 
of  June  6,  1944.  because  it  might  hit  the 
graduates  "with  all  the  impact  of  a  Jazz  con- 
cert featuring  Guy  Lonibnrdo." 

He  hesitated  before  beginning  his  .address 
lonu  enousjh  to  ;isk  the  audience  to  salute 
a  woman  who  had  no  direct  part  In  the  cere- 
mony, Mrs.  Alma  St.  Onge  of  Putnam,  Conn  , 
the  motlier  of  a  nun,  a  priest  and  a  Congress- 
man who  all  received  honorary  doctorates  In 
a  Joint  conferral. 

In  many  ways  the  63rd  commencement  at 
St.  Michael's  was  like  any  other — the  pomp 
and  color,  slightly  rumpled  but  Jubilant 
graduates  posing  with  relatives  after  the 
ceremony  for  the  camera-laden  spectators 
who  always  seem  to  outnumljer  the 
graduates. 

But  there  were  the  small  events  that  make 
every  commencement  dlflferent  and  unique. 
esx)eclally  for  those  ending  a  four-year  way  of 
life — like  a  simple  announcement  by  Lt. 
Col.  Charles  Rugglero  Jr.,  as  he  beg;ui  the 
Air  Force  commissioning  ceremony  that  the 
Gemini  astronauts  had  splashed  down  safety. 

There  was  the  sobering  remembrance  as  21 
young  men  became  Air  Force  ofBcers  and 
gentlemen  that  only  22  years  before  to  the 
day  other  young  men  had  S'warmcd  ashore  on 
the  beaches  of  France, 

For  the  graduates  there  was  the  seemingly 
short  march  into  the  gym  and.  after  the  cere- 
mony, the  much  longer  walk  from  college 
Into  the  world. 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times   June  7, 

1966] 

College  Honors  St.  Once  Family 

WiNoosKi.  Vt. — ITiree  members  of  the 
St.  Onge  fsimlly  of  Putnam,  Conn. — a  sister 
superior,  a  monslgnor  and  a  congressman — 
were  given  honorary  degrees  today  at  St. 
Michael's  College. 

The  degrees  were  presented  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Jeremiah  T.  Purtill,  a  trustee  and  former 
vice  president  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege. He  is  now  superior  of  St.  Edmund's 
Novitiate  In  Mystic.  Conn. 

Father  Purtill  presented  a  doctor  of  hu- 
mane letters  degree  to  Mother  Rita  de  la 
Croix,  superior  of  the  Amerlcjin  Province  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Putnam. 

Her  brothers.  Rep.  William  L.  St.  Onge, 
D-Conn.,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr,  Paul  J.  St. 
Onge.  vicar  general  of  the  Norwich.  Conn., 
diocese,  received  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degrees. 

The  three  recipients  are  the  children  of 
William  A.  and  Alma  Desautels  St.  Onge. 
originally  from  Quebec. 

Their  mother  was  at  the  ceremonies  and 
was  cited  by  the  commencement  speaker. 
Bernard  Auer,  publisher  of  Time,  and  the 
most  Rev.  Robert  F.  Joyce,  bishop  of  Bur- 
lington. 
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Family  Fun  in  West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WK.ST    Vir.GIN'IA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNIIED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  summertime  fun  and  vacation 
pleasure  are  abundantly  available  In 
West  Virginia.  Those  whose  family  va- 
cation plaris  are  not  yet  complete  will 
v.'elcome  the  suggestions  carried  by  the 
July  10,  1966,  edition  of  the  Sunday  Ga- 
Ectte-Mail  State  magazine,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  in  the  article  entitled  "Family 
Fun  in  West  Virginia,"  written  by  Mary 
Cobb. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
FA^;TI.T  FCN  r.v  \Vf:.sT  Viroinia:  U.sing  Blte- 

sioNK  St.ate  Pap.k  as  a  Base  Camp,  There  s 

F.\scrN'.\TiNG  Toi-ring  in  Any  Dtp.ection 

(By  Mary  Cobb) 

Looking  for  a  nearby  summer  vacation  spi.it 
that  will  satisfy  every  member  of  your  fam- 
ily and  still  fit  your  pwcketbook?  Then  take 
a  state  map  and  draw  a  line  from  Bluefield 
to  White  Sulpliur  Springs  to  Beckley  and 
hack  down  to  Blviefield — and  there's  your  an- 
swer. This  lopsided  triangle  of  land  offers 
you  mountain  trails,  water  sports  and  unu- 
sual sightseeing. 

In  the  middle  of  tlie  triangle  is  Bluestone 
State  Park,  yotu-  vacation  base,  where  the 
lii.sh  Aileglieny  Mountains  rise  from  the  lake 
like  so  in:iny  prehistoric  anim.als  sunning 
themselves. 

Deluxe  ca'oins.  acrc>mmodating  two  to  six 
people  are  $50,  $80  or  $100  per  week;  the 
state's  Department  of  Natviral  Resources 
makes  re.'-orvations.  Trailer  and  tent  sites 
are  available  on  a  first-come  basis.  81.50  per 
night  for  a  party  of  six  and  25  cents  for 
each  additional  camper.  Close  by  are  tables, 
charcoal  grills,  firewood.  wat«r  and  a  central 
wa=hhoiiso.  If  you  want  to  cat  out,  the 
park's  re.stAurant  overlooks  a  picturesque 
section  of  the  1.800-acre  lake. 

Blue.stone  is  a  paradise  for  those  who  like 
their  vacation  on  water.  Rowboats,  motor 
boats  and  skiing  equipment  are  for  rent  at 
tlie  Park's  two  docks.  Private  boats  and 
motors  may  be  used  on  the  lake  without 
charge. 

Fisliermcu  can  buy  live  bait,  tackle  and  li- 
cense (a  six-day  tourist  license  is  three  dol- 
lars) at  the  docks  and  then  test  their  sklU 
against  bluegill.  biuss,  crappie  and  catfish. 

There  is  no  ch.arge  for  fishing  In  the  lake 
but  stato  laws  are  enforced. 

Near  one  of  the  boat  docks  are  fenced 
swimniing  and  wading  pools,  a  picnic  area 
and  playground.  Shuffleboard.  croquet,  bad- 
minton, volleyball  and  horseshoes  are  avail- 
able, and  the  game  equipment  can  be  rented 
hourly.  Bluestone  cabin  guests  may  use  the 
golfing  facilities  at  the  Willow  Wood  Ooimtry 
Club,  about  14  miles  from  the  park.     Also, 
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the  park  has  a  recreation  room  where  visitors 
may  get  acquainted,  and  a  naturalist  is  cm- 
ployed  to  take  guests  on  hikes  and  nature 
studies  In  liie  mountains. 

For  those  wh.o  enjoy  sichtseeing.  this  odd- 
sliiij-yed  triangle  Is  overflowing  with  natural 
beauty  and  uncommon  things  to  see.  all  at 
minimum  cost. 

An  hour's  ride  to  Beckley  t.-ikes  you  on 
W.  Va.  3,  a  su.'pcndcd  mountain  ro:id  that 
looks  down  on  colorful  np;>le  orchards  in  the 
\  alleys  below.  In  Grandview  St.tte  Park  out- 
side Beckley  you  can  watch  the  struggle  of 
■West  Vir.tinia's  birth  in  an  unp^u-ailolod  s<>t- 
ting  of  great  rhododendron  and  stars.  Dr. 
Kemut  Hunter's  widely-acclaimed  play. 
"Honoy  In  the  Rock,"  is  pcrformc-d  nightlv 
except  Mondays  in  the  1,300-seat  Cliif.-^icie 
Amphitheatre. 

A  trip  to  Beckley 's  Exhibition  Coal  Mine 
wiU  be  edu."alional  for  the  whole  f.imily. 
You'll  get  a  lr.':;on  In  the  history  of  minin'g 
as  you  rule  throu-h  flOO  feet  of  damp,  under- 
grotinU  p.t.--?,'  -eways  in  remade  coal  cars. 

If  you  'A-.iiil  to  learn  more  about  mining 
and  mi!. in.;  c  ;mp  life  you  can  travel  to 
Stotesbury.  I.t  miles  from  Beckley  on  W,  Va. 
16.  Tlii.s  c  nimunity  has  turned  the  house 
that  W.1S  once  the  superintendent's  into  a 
ten-roum  Coal  Town  Mu.'^eum.  Here  visitors 
will  get  a  complete  picl'are  of  the  life  of  a 
ninit-r  and  his  f.imily. 

A  dri\e  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
W.  Va.  20  and  US.  52  will  t.ake  you  from 
Bh-.cstone  to  Bluefield.  "Nature's  Air-Condi- 
tioned City."  If  the  temperature  rises  abo-.e 
90  d'-greet,.  you'll  receive  free  lemonade — 
complimrnt.s  of  the  Chiimber  of  Commerce! 

On  X<^p  of  Bluefield's  East  River  Mountain 
Is  tlie  Mountain  Crafts  Shop  where  We?t  Vir- 
ginia's ec^>x\owy  i.s  get'ing  a  boost  through 
the  selling  of  exquisite,  native  handicraftcd 
items.  WiKxicraft.  needlework,  weaving, 
handblown  gla.ss,  jewelry,  china  and  metal 
pieces  brought  approximately  $9,000  to  loc.ai 
people  for  their  work  Lost  year. 

.'Across  the  road  from  the  shop  is  a  delight- 
ful attraction,  the  brightly-colored  Ridge 
Runner  R.ulroad.  Tliis  C.  P.  Huntington 
1863  miniature  train  c;uries  its  42  passengers 
along  the  mounuin  peak  .at  an  attitude  of 
over  3.400  feet,  providing  breathtaking  views 
of  Bluefield  .-md  the  cloud -shrouded  South- 
em  Appalachian  Mountain  chain.  Because 
the  Ridge  Runner  crisscrosses  the  West  Vir- 
ginia and  VirgliUa  borders  four  times  in  its 
mile-long  run.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being 
"the  world's  shortest  interstate  railroad." 

Yoiu-  family  will  enjoy  visiting  one  of  the 
m.any  mineral  springs  around  Bhiestone — 
Red  Sulphur.  Salt  Sulphur.  Pence.  Blue  Sul- 
phur (birthplace  of  Traveller,  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee's  fi\mous  horse).  Green  Sulphur  and 
White  Sulphur  (toiu-s  are  conducted  daily 
through  the  6.500-acre  estate  of  the  intor- 
nationally-f.xmous  Greenbrier  Hotel  where 
the  springs  are  fotind).  Lavish  health  re- 
sorts were  built  over  a  centm-y  ago  near  some 
of  these  mineral  springs.  Here  the  older 
folk  sipped  sulphur  water  and  exchanged 
talk  about  their  ailments  while  the  younger 
folk  Joined  the  gay  social  whirl  at  the  spa. 

On  W.  Va.  3.  two  miles  from  Union,  you'll 
And  the  Rehobeth  Church,  oldest  Methodist 
church  building  west  of  the  AlIeghenleB. 
I>rotected  now  by  a  huge  tin  awning,  this 
slumbering  little  church  was  built  in  1785 
when  Edward  Keenan  donated  five  acres  for 
"as  long  as  grass  gro'ws  and  water  flows." 
It  was  around  this  chiu-ch  that  some  of  the 


most  fierce  fighting  between  the  Indians  and 
early  settlers  took  phice.  making  it  neces- 
s,Lry  for  the  men  to  carry  their  gutis  to 
church  with  them. 

Tiie  fam.ly  spelunker  can  follow  W.  Va.  3 
and  U.S.  213  to  Org.m  Cave.  The  cnve's  lime- 
stone columns  are  formed  like  pli.vps  of  an 
organ  and  when  struck  by  ."Atones  emit  mtLsi- 
cal  strains.  Perhaps  the  rest  of  the  f.tmlly 
would  like  to  go  along  for  a  picnic  In  the 
brecse-rinied  meadow  beside  the  meandering 
stream  outside  the  cave. 

At  the  Federal  Fish  Hatchery  in  White 
Sulphur  (an  hoiu  and  a  half  from  Bluestone 
on  W.  Va.  3.  U.  S.  219  and  U.  S.  60)  you  can 
see  West  Virginia's  celebrated  Golden  Trout. 
There's  also  brook.  rainlx>w  and  brown  trout. 
blUfgiUs.  and  b;u'^s  in  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment. For  i^tockmg  purp<Mies.  the  hatchery 
p.-oduces  annually  110.000  yearling  trout. 
40.000  flngerUng  trout,  and  120,000  l;u-ge- 
mouth  bass  anu  bluegills.  At  feeding  time 
the  children  will  liave  fun  watching  the  fi.ih 
tamely  follow  them  aro\ind  the  tanks  look- 
ing for  a  handout. 

Near  the  hatchery  is  a  mrxlern  six-room 
home  built  from  blocks  of  cannel  coal  by 
Tip  Myles  l:i  1959.  Later  Myles  built  a  crafts 
sh.op  from  "lie  same  material.  His  speciality 
is  coal  jewelry  designed  by  his  family.  Tlicse 
pieces  m:-.ke  unusual  gifts  for  out-of-state 
friends  if  you  want  to  do  some  Christmas 
shopping  on  your  vacation. 

Another  day  trip  will  take  you  to  I^wis- 
burg,  real  farm  country,  where  the  com  fields 
look  as  if  they'd  been  laid  out  with  a  t,".pe 
nioasure.  Located  here  is  the  3..'i00-acre  Mor- 
lunda  Farms,  h"rne  of  niany  pri?e-winning 
polled  Hereford  cattle.  Visitors  are  welcome 
and  your  whole  f^imily  will  enjoy  seeing  this 
beautiful  farm  aiid  some  of  the  world's  fin- 
est cattle. 

At  the  General  Lewis  Motor  Inn.  the  an- 
tique butts  .n  the  family  can  take  a  trip  down 
Memory  H;ill.  long  hallways  lined  wltii 
antiques.  The  i)\ihlic  rooms  and  gardens  of 
this  aristocratic  old  Inn,  originally  built  in 
1798,  are  o.^en  daily  to  tourists.  'Your  little 
girls  will  love  the  garden  playhouse  whlcii 
holds  a  collection  of  dolls  and  iiiiruature 
furniture. 

A  pleas.ii-.t  w.ilk  tr.kcs  you  to  the  carefully 
manicured  grounds  of  the  eight-room  Day- 
wood  Art  Gallery  Paintings  ;'.nd  etchings  by 
nationally  recognized  artists  of  the  1800's 
and  early  lt»00's  are  hung  home-like  above 
pricole.ss  Etiglish  and  American  antique 
furniture.  A  charming  second-floor  bedroom 
obviou.sly  decorated  with  a  little  gtr!  in  mind 
will  hold  the  eye  of  all  the  women  in  the  f  im- 
ily  from  3  to  9:J. 

Lcwisburg's  Old  Sf.ne  Church,  built  by 
Presbyterian  settlers  in  1796.  Is  the  town's 
most  clierished  l:'ndmark.  Years  of  devoted 
care  have  kept  this  box-shaped,  green-shut- 
tered building  in  excellent  condition.  It's 
the  oldest  clr.irch  unrestored  and  in  con- 
tinuous use  west  of  the  Al'eghenies. 

The  original  long-handled  collection  box<s 
and  the  l;ust  C(jnfederafe  oflering  received  in 
April  1865,  are  still  in  the  vestibule.  Above 
the  steep,  maroon-carpeted  stairway  is  the 
slave  balcony  looking  down  on  riunrod  pews 
facing  a  simple.  lovely  altar. 

Fishing,  hiking,  swimming  and  resting  in 
Bluestone  State  Park  plus  low-coet.  unusual 
sightseeing  in  this  ruggedly  beautiful  South- 
ern section  of  the  state  will  insure  every 
member  of  your  family  an  enjoyable  vaca- 
tion— one  they'll  even  want  to  repeat! 
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Denlisby  and  tke  New  Revolution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   SHOOK    ISLAis-D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\"ES 
Tuesday,  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recors,  I  Include  the  following: 

Dtntistst  and  the  New  Revolvtioj* 
(By  Representative  John  E.  Tocarty.  Con- 
necticut State  Dent.'il  Association.  Bridge- 
port. Oonn.,  Jiay  19.  1966) 
Let  me  say.  first  of  a:i.  how  pleased  I  am 
to  be  here  with  you  at  this  annii.il  Foncs 
Award  luncheon.  Pleased  for  three  reasons. 
The  first  Is  that  the  heritage  and  history  of 
Connecticut  and  my  state  are  so  slrrUUu-.  so 
Interwoven  that  being  here  Is  almost  as  nice 
as  being  home.  Secondly.  It  gives  me  Uie 
first  opportunity  I  have  had  pjersonally  to 
commend  you  for  the  far-sighted  action 
taken  last  year  when  your  General  Assembly 
adopted  fluoridation  for  all  towns  and  cities 
of  more  than  20,000  people.  Rhode  Island,  as 
you  know,  has  long  taken  great  pride  in  the- 
leadership  It  has  exercised  In  the  field  of 
public  he&lth  generally  and  fluoridation  In 
particular;  some  85  p>er  cent  of  my  state's 
population  Is  now  drinking  fluoridated  water. 
In  Connecticut,  I  understand,  the  history  of 
fluoridation  dates  back  more  than  20  years 
and  today  about  30  per  cent  of  your  popula- 
tion is  benefitting  from  this  exceptional  pub- 
lic health  measure.  That  percentage  will 
rise  sharply  as  this  new  law  comes  into  effect 
and  you  can  all  take  great  pride  In  looking 
forward  to  the  many  benefits  that  will  flow 
Xrocn  Its  enactment. 

The  third  reasons  I  am  glad  to  be  here, 
naturally,  is  because  of  the  high  honor  you 
are  paying  me  with  the  be::towaJ  of  the  Pones 
Award.  This  Is.  I  beheve.  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Award.  And 
When  I  note  that  among  my  predecessors  in 
receiving  It  are  such  men  as  Gerry  Tlmmons 
and  Harold  Hillenbrand.  I  ain  doubly 
honored.  No  matter  how  long  a  career  in 
public  life  a  man  Is  privileged  to  have,  rec- 
ognition of  what  he  has  been  trying  to  say 
and  do  Is  always  welcome.  This  Award  has 
meaning,  however,  even  beyond  that  because 
of  the  deep  feeling  I  have  for  dentistry  and 
the  respect  I  have  for  the  farshighted,  public 
spirited  attitude  the  leaders  of  your  profes- 
sion have  consistently  displayed  in  WMh- 
ington.  I  am  most  proud  of  the  part  I  have 
played  in  helping  dentistry  to  gain  and  se- 
ctrre  its  proper  place  in  the  heiUth  field  and 
this  Award  Intensifies  that  pride.  I  thank 
you  for  It. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  while  carrying  out 
my  normal  duties.  I  have  been  giving  con- 
siderable thought  to  planning  the  sub.^tance 
of  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  today.  It 
would  have  been  simple  enough  to  put  to- 
gether a  mere  laundry  list  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  89th  Congrees  last  year  and 
during  this  current  Session.  It  h&s  been  a 
remarkable  Congress.  Everyone  will  agree 
with  that,  even  though  there  always  are 
some  who  may  not  agree  on  whether  the  word 
"remarkable"  should  be  said  with  a  smile  or  a 
frown.  I'm  with  the  smilers  myself.  It  has 
been  a  Congress  of  historic  Importance  in  my 
opinion  and  one  that  has  taken  giant  strtfles 
in  moving  this  nation  forward.  Its  accom- 
plishments are  so  many  that  I  could,  as  I 
say,  fill  my  time  here  todiy  by  merely  listing 
them.  But  we  need  to  do  more  than  that. 
We  need,  I  think  to  try  and  sift  through 
this  long  list  and  put  It  In  some  kind  of  per- 
spective. Take  note  not  only  of  its  dimen- 
sions but  of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  lead- 
ing us.    We  need  to  measure  what  has  been 


done  in  the  p.t.<:t  18  months  not  only  against 
wh.it  used  to  be  but  also  against  what  ought 
to  be. 

Let  me  start  with  telling  you  of  an  action 
that  took  pl.xce  less  tlian  a  month  ago.  In 
early  May,  the  House  of  Representatives 
pa&5;t'd  a  bill  allocating  tlie  funds  to  be 
givea  the  Department  of  Health.  Educ.ition 
and  Welfare  for  fiscal  1967.  As  Chairman  of 
that  Appropriations  Subcommittee  ttiat  has 
specific  responsibility  In  the  health  field,  I 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  action  taken 
by  the  House.  To  state  the  action  in  brief. 
it  w.i.3  to  Increase  tlie  amount  of  money  to 
be  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  by  alx>ut  S500 
million  above  the  level  that  the  President  had 
retjuested. 

Some  of  the  stories  that  I  have  seen  re- 
portini?  this  action  make  much  of  the  In- 
crease and.  Implicitly  or  explicitly,  are  critical 
of  the  f.ict  that  we  raised  the  budget. 

Now  the  fir.^t  answer  I  have  in  response 
to  such  criticism  Is  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion: What  price  tag  do  we  put  on  go<>d 
health  for  the  nation?  The  budget  figures, 
of  ciiurse,  are  large,  either  before  or  ^fter 
the  House  increase,  because  tliis  is  a  big  na- 
tion, a  nation  of  200  million  people.  None- 
theless, the  money  appropriated  for  HEW 
is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget;  indeed.  It  Is  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  currently  estimated  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct. Viewed  from  this  perspective,  the  fig- 
ures seem  to  me  to  be  reasonable.  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  especially  reasonable  when 
put  beside  the  conviction  I  share  witii  many 
other  observers,  that  we  are  today  in  the 
midst  of  a  revolutionary  situation  that  calls 
for  extraordinary  efforts.  And  dentistry,  as 
I  have  suggested  in  my  title,  Is  invoUed  In 
a  special  manner  in  this  revolution. 

The  word,  "revolution"  has  a  harsh  ring 
to  it.  This  is  mostly.  I  suppo.se,  because  we 
associate  it  with  violence  and  death,  with 
bullets,  bombs  and  battles.  But  revolution 
isn't  necessarily  violent,  Tlie  term  "peace- 
ful revolution"  is  not  self-contradictory.  In 
fact,  you  can  explain  much  of  the  genius  of 
America,  much  of  the  reason  for  our  re- 
markable strides  as  a  nation  to  our  ability 
to  bring  forth  great  changes  In  our  society 
without  having  War  act  as  mid-u-lfe.  Our 
political  system  is  geared  to  honorable  ac- 
commodation, to  threshing  otit  our  differ- 
ences in  a  townhall  rather  than  on  a  battle- 
field. Our  system  broke  down,  otir  efforts 
failed,  only  once  in  our  history  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  Civil  War.  For  all  its  horrors 
or  perhaps  because  of  them,  we  learned  even 
more  cleiirly  than  we  had  before  that  our 
salvation  as  a  unit.ed  nation  lay  in  anticipat- 
ing coming  challenges  to  our  basic  system 
and  finding  ways  of  adapting  our  social  In- 
stitutions to  meet  those  challenges.  We 
have  the  gift,  in  oUier  words,  for  keeping 
our  revolutions  peaceful  It  is  my  conten- 
tion here  today  that  the  country  Is  now  in 
the  midst  of  another  one  of  those  great 
challenges.  Uiat  the  core  of  it  is  In  the  health 
field  and  tliat,  from  dentistry's  point  of 
view,  it  has  three  aspects. 

It  began  some  five  years  ago  when,  as  a 
nation—and  I  emphasize  that  phra.se.  "as  a 
nation" — we  first  became  acutely  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  poverty,  hunger,  and 
dise  ise  dwell  among  us  and  of  what  they  cost 
not  only  In  terms  of  productive  capacity  but, 
more  Important.  In  terms  of  human  anguish 
and  misery.  We  began  to  see  for  the  first 
time  the  reality  behind  the  statistics  that 
ti>ld  us  that  20  per  cent  of  our  countr>-'s  fam- 
ilies were  poverty-stricken  and  that  poverty 
tended  to  be  self-perpetuating:  that,  in  other 
words,  a  m.an  who  was  p)oor  tended  to  raLse 
children  who,  because  they  lacked  real  access 
to  education,  health  services  and  so  forth,  be- 
came poor  themselves  when  they  were  grown. 

The  national  awakening  is  the  first  piiase 
of  the  revolution  to  which  I  refer. 

The  second  phase  Is  the  realization  that 
poor  people  are  frequently  sick  people  and. 


what  Is  more,  sick  people  who  are  not  seek- 
ing or  receiving  the  care  that  could  restore 
them  to  health  and  to  economic  productivity. 
We  learned  that  In  many  ways  the  jxsverty 
problem  was  a  health  problem.  We  learned, 
especially,  that  If  we  are  to  break  that  vicious 
self-perpetuation  tendency  of  poverty  to 
which  I  referred,  that  particular  attention 
needed  to  be  paid  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 
This  realization  of  the  health  implications  of 
poverty  is  the  second  phase  of  the  revolution. 

The  third  phase  is  the  one  of  particular 
relevance  liere  today.  It  has  to  do  with 
dentistry  and  with  the  increasingly  wide- 
spread understanding  of  the  importance  of 
oral  health.  Tlie  significance  of  dentist,r>''s 
present  situation  can  be  shown  mcst  clearly, 
I  think,  by  cUin-?  two  of  American  dentistry's 
mort  salient  characteristics:  First,  it  is  the 
world's  best  in  terms  of  tiie  education  af- 
forded the  dentist,  the  research  buttressing 
his  work  and  the  chairslde  care  that  he  gives. 
Second.  It  Is  traditionally  geared  to  take  care 
of  Ifc.'s  than  half  the  population.  When  you 
look  at  thc5e  two  facts  in  conjunction  with 
or;c  another.  It  becomes  clear  that  dentistry  is 
going  to  feel  much  of  the  force  of  this  health- 
centered  revoUition  I  am  talking  about. 

Now,  let  me  make  one  point  quite  clear 
before  going  any  further.  When  I  note  that 
dentistry  is  geared  to  care  for  less  than  half 
the  population.  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
your  profcs.sion  or  undervaluing  the  immense 
efforts  you  have  made  through  the  years  to 
make  dental  core  as  accessible  as  possible  to 
everyone.  Your  efforts  In  the  direction  of 
extending  accessibility  of  care  are  well  known 
to  me  and  I  can  say  honestly  that.  In  my 
opinion,  you  have  over  the  years  done  nearly 
as  much  as  could  be  hum;inly  done.  But 
you  have  had  a  number  of  factors  working 
against  you.  For  many  years,  there  was  little 
public  understanding  of  the  Importance  of 
dentiil  health.  People  tended  to  view  dental 
disease  as  something  to  be  lived  with,  some- 
thing to  be  endtored  unless  and  until  severe 
pain  drove  them  to  the  dentist.  In  addition, 
government  on  all  levels — local,  state  and 
federal — did  almost  nothing  to  assist  your 
efforts  to  raise  the  dental  health  standards  of 
the  country  and  make  care  more  accessible. 
Dental  public  health  activities,  for  example, 
were  sliamefully  neglected  for  years.  If  there 
Is  blame  to  distribute  then,  very  little  of  It 
gr>es  to  the  dental  profession  Itself. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  I  have  cited  remains 
tcKlay  a  fact,  I  say  "today"  because  it  takes 
no  special  gift  of  prophecy  to  see  that  it  will 
not  be  true  much  longer.  Three  factors  ex- 
plain the  change  that  Is  coming  that  Indeed 
has  already  begun.  First  of  all,  the  consist- 
ent activity  of  the  American  Dental  A.ssocla- 
tlon  and  Its  friends  Is  paying  dividends. 
Secondly,  the  public  awareness  of  health  and 
of  dentiU  health  is  dally  becoming  keener. 
And  finally,  as  a  result  of  these  two  factors, 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have  so  long 
fou!::ht  for  a  deeper  national  conunitment  to 
health  matters  are  being  Joined  by  more  and 
more  colleagues. 

In  a  sense,  though,  wc  are  Involved  in  a 
race;  a  race  between  the  rising  demand  for 
dental  care  and  our  efforts  to  Increase  the 
accessibility  of  such  care.  Let  me  spend  a 
minute  or  two,  at  this  pol-nt.  dlscu.ssing  some 
of  the  things  Congress  Is  doing  to  help  the 
right  side  to  win  the  race. 

There  is.  first  of  all,  the  attention  being 
paid  to  the  two  major  dental  agencies  of 
the  Government:  The  Division  of  Dental 
Health  and  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research.  Their  appropriations  over  the 
past  six  years  have  been  rising  steadily, 
equipping  them  more  and  more  adequately 
to  attack  the  Immense  backlog  of  problems 
in  dental  research  and  dental  pubUc  health 
that  were  so  neglected  for  so  many  years. 
For  fiscal  1967,  the  House  approved  a  com- 
bined appropriation  In  excess  of  $33  million, 
an  Increase  of  450  percent  over  the  Presi- 
dential recommendation  of  fiscal  1960.    The 
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bulk  of  this  increase  has  gone  toward 
strengthening  the  basic  f.bcr  of  these  two 
agencies.  Tlie  dental  schools  of  the  nation 
have  benefited  greatly  from  this  because 
of  the  greater  amount  of  money  available  for 
the  schools'  research  activities  and  for  such 
progrLims  as  training  dental  students  to  work 
effccU\ely  with  dent.il  ausillarics.  Grant 
money  is  nv.iilable  now,  that  wasn't  In  fiscal 
lOGO.  for  distribution  to  State  public  he.ilth 
agencies  for  dental  activities.  Epidemiologi- 
cal research  In  cleft  palate  and  in  periodontal 
disease  Ls  now  possible.  Investig.Uions  of 
the  best  methods  to  provide  continuing  edu- 
cation for  you  gentlemen  in  private  pr.ictlce 
Is  now  pos.<;lb!e.  Programs  for  training  young 
scicniists  in  fields  of  dental  interest  h.,ve 
been  greatly  expanded.  New  Uepirtiires  of 
all  kinds  are  poij-lble  tod.>.y  tiiil  couldn't 
even  be  considcretl  m  fiacal  19Cu  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  fund.i. 

-  In  the  fiscal  1367  budget  approved  by  the 
House,  for  ex;imple,  an  i:n;)ijrtant  further 
step  is  being  taken  for  the  first  time:  funds 
are  being  made  available  to  implement  a 
plan  that  I  am  deeply  Interested  in,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  limited  nvmiber  of  uni- 
ver^iiy-b.ised  deiital  re.^eareh  institutes  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Until  now.  as 
you  know,  tlie  Nation.il  Institute  of  Dental 
ResCMi-i'h  li.is  been  unique  in  the  United 
Staie.s. 

For  some  time  it  has  seemed  Iniiiorl.int  to 
me  to  create  privately-b.vsed  counterparts 
to  NIDR  in  three  or  four  carefully  selected 
locati  )ns.  Tlie  American  Dental  Aa^ocia- 
tlon,  t«o,  has  had  a  deep  Interest  in  the  mat- 
ter and  h.xs  tcitlflcd  to  it  before  my  Su!>oom- 
miltee  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Pl.ans 
have  "ocen  In  the  offing  for  some  time  but 
now,  finally,  we  will  be  able  to  move  ahead 
toward  the  actual  e:;tabUshmciit  of  such 
centers. 

During  this  same  span  of  years,  new  legis- 
lation has  been  also  p.assed  directed  toward 
helping  the  nation  to  close  the  gap  between 
what  it  is  d.jing  in  the  health  field  and  what 
It  should  be  doing.  Paramount  among 
the^e.  I  would  supp.we,  mu.'st  be  listed  the 
Healt.a  Professions  Educ.tional  Assistance 
Act  which  was  originally  approved  in  1963 
and  substantially  expanded  in  1965,  Again, 
I  think  It  should  be  not.ed,  tlie  American 
DentiU  Association  long  advocated  such  ac- 
tion and  was  a  prime  mover  In  Its  eventual 
accomplishment,  "i'our  ow^l  st.ite'.s  new  den- 
tal school,  now  being  planned.  Is  a  bene- 
ficiary of  this  act  as  is  the  school  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
Other  new  schools  are  being  planned  in 
Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Colorado.  Many 
existing  schools  will  be  able — some  have  al- 
ready begun— to  e.xp.ind  and  reh.ibilitute 
their  facilities. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  view  this  ex- 
pansion of  dental  manixnver  wit!;  something 
less  than  enthusia.sm,  not  out  of  .selfi.sh  mo- 
tives but  because  they  are  unconvinced  of  U« 
necessity.  But  such  men  have  not  really 
.analyzed  the  force  or  extent  of  the  revolution 
in  wlilch  we  are  engaged.  Tliey  fall  to  luider- 
stand  that  we  are  not  talking  merely  about 
Improving  the  care  wc  give  to  those  vvho  tra- 
ditionally seek  dental  services  on  a  regular 
basis  What  we  are  doing  is  readying  our- 
selves for  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  den- 
tistry in  the  United  States,  a  time  in  which 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  our  nation 
will  seek  dent:il  care  on  a  regtilar  basis  and 
find  it  accessible.  Tliis  is  an  inunense  under- 
taking and  the  terms  of  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  As.slstance  Act  are  modest 
enough  in  relation  to  It, 

In  addition  to  Us  provlsloiis  for  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  schools,  this  Act 
has  two  sections  of  direct  consequence  for 
the  ci  ly-to-day  operation  of  a  dental  school. 
One  pi  ov ides  loans  and  scholarsliipe  to  den- 
tal students,  thus  making  dentistry  possible 
for  many  talented  young  people  who  in  the 
pa.-.i  would  have  had  to  settle  for  their  second 


career  choice,  Surli  ii:=sistnnee  h.is  loiig  Ijoer. 
available  to  students  working  toward  grad- 
uate degrees  in  science  fields  not  related  to 
health,  a  factor  that  weighed  heavily  against 
the  health  schools  In  the  comiietition  for  tiie 
l.'c.st  students.  It  was  an  unsatisfactory  and 
unfair  situation  and  we  have  moved  none 
too  roon  in  redressintj  it. 

Another  section  of  the  Act  pro\  ides  direct 
grants  to  health  schools,  such  ,is  thcwe  in 
dentistry,  to  m.ake  imjirovements  in  the  scope 
and  quality  of  the  curriculum  they  offer. 
The  grov.-th  rate  of  new  knowledge  In  the 
he;ilth  field,  rs  you  well  know,  is  almost  liter- 
ally beyond  comprehension.  Yet.  if  the  bulk 
of  this  new  knowledge  is  not  swiftly  conveyed 
to  dental  students,  and  practitioners  already 
in  the  field.  Its  acciuntiL.tion  will  have  been 
in  vain.  Tills  new  see'tk.n  of  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act — this 
section  was  iiasscd  Inst  ye;u-  and  is  not  yet 
really  in  operation — will  enable  the  .--.cIkxiIs 
to  address  tliem.ulvcs  to  this  problem  wUJi 
an  Intensity  not  possible  before  because  of 
lack  of  funds. 

Another  pro;Tram  be.irlng  directly  on  this 
revolution  is  that  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Among  their  activities,  the 
one  of  particular  int^rrest  in  the  he.'tlth  field 
is  Operation  He.id  Start.  The  c;^s«nti.a  ef- 
fort, as  you  know,  is  to  bring  to  children  of 
pre-Echool  age  that  whole  range  of  educa- 
tional and  liealth  *crvices  th.at  they  have 
either  not  been  receiving  or  have  been  re- 
ceiving only  in  a  minimal,  haphazard  f^ishion. 
Before  the  program  beg.in  in  the  siunmer 
of  lf>G5  American  Dental  Association  repre- 
sentatives told  Head  Stjrt  officials  that  they 
would  discover  that  dental  disease  would  be 
one  of  the  major  problems  they  would  en- 
counter. Tliat  prediction  was  accurate,  as 
you  would  expect  it  to  be  since  it  was  b:ised 
on  th.e  As.'Fociation's  long-standing  effort.  In 
which  I  have  Joined,  to  persuade  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  greater  attc-nllon  to  the  dental 
needs  of  pour  children. 

Let  me  note  .it  thi.s  point.  lncident.allv,  that 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Head 
Start  program,  viewed  from  the  state  and 
local  level,  was  qtiite  confusing.  Much  of  the 
explanation  of  this  is  because  It  was  a  new 
program  and  one  gotten  underway  hastily,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  bring  thLs  to  Mr.  Shriv- 
ers  attention  when  he  h;\s  testified  before  me 
and  I  think  you  will  find  In  the  future  that 
the  organi.'ation  and  coherence  of  the  pro- 
gram win  Improve.  One  example  of  this 
improvem.ent  Is  that  the  Dental  Division  of 
the  Public  He;Uth  Serviec  is  now  intimately 
involved  with  planning  the  dental  aspects 
of  Head  Start. 

The  final  program  I  want  to  bring  to  yotu- 
att.ention  today  Is  one  that  passed  Congress 
last  summer  and  Is  Just  now  going  Into  op- 
eration. It  will  prove.  In  my  opinion,  to  be 
ns  fund.amentally  far-reaching  as  anything 
that  has  been  done  in  the  health  field  In  this 
century.  There  has  been  In  existence  for 
some  time  a  program  of  Federal-state  co- 
operation bringing  health  services  to  v:u-lous 
categories  of  the  needy.  These  progranis  were 
brought  together  and  expanded  in  the  action 
taken  last  stimmcr  to  form  a  new  section. 
Title  19.  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

Under  this  new  program,  the  states  must 
offer  at  least  five  b.asic  health  services  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  Federal  matching 
money,  which  can  range  from  55  to  83  per 
cent  of  the  ujtal.  At  the  present  time, 
dent.al  care  is  not  one  of  the  five  requisite 
services,  though  an  effort  I  favored  was  made 
by  the  American  DentaJ  Association  to  have 
It  so  listed.  The  effort  was  launched  during 
Senate  hearings  on  the  measure  last  year  and 
succeeded  there  but  failed  to  survive  a  House- 
Senate  Conference.  Nonetheless,  of  the  seven 
states  now  having  approved  progranis  under 
this  new  lltle  19,  four  of  them  are  offering 
dental  services  of  some  type.  Tills  trend  will 
unquestionably  continue  as  more  states  re- 
align their  health  and  welfare  efforts  In  order 
to  qualify  under  Title  19.    As  you  undoubt- 


edly know   Connecticut  expects  to  so  qualify 
before  the  end  of  1966. 

Two  straws  In  th%  wind   buttressing  this 
prediction  as  to  the  inclusion  of  dental  serv- 
ices are  the  fact  that  your  national  organi- 
zation, in  its  1965  aitj^iial  meeting,  called  lor 
a  national  dental  program  for  needy  children 
and  the  fact  that  this  spring  President  John- 
son took  up  the  subject  and  directed  HEW 
Secretary  Gardner  to  begin  devclopm.erit  <  f 
6uch  a  program      Olficlals  of  HEW  and  the 
American  Denial  Association  are  already  con- 
ferring   on    such    a   program    and    Congress 
may  well  be  looking  at  It  as  e:irly  as  next  year. 
Now.   let   me  raise   a  warning   Rag   aboiit 
Title  19.     Revolutions,  you  know,  are  not  In 
the  habit  of  moving  smoothly,     -niosc  who 
want  to  help  manage  th.em  and  direct  them 
have  to  be  quick  on  their  feet.     On  the  na- 
tional  level,   I  can   a,s.sure   you,  dentistry   is 
being    well    and    actively   represent.ed.      But 
"lltle  19's  Impact  is  going  to  be  focused  on 
the  states  and   cc)mniunities  of  the   nation. 
A    parallel    e:Tort,    then,    must    be    launched 
there.    I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  already 
In  clo.se  consulUition  with  the  state  officials 
planning  Connecticut's   participation   under 
this  program  but  I  do  want  to  urge  vou  to 
pensevere  in  that  consultation.    I  cons'ider  It 
essential    that   such   state   officials   have   the 
benefit  of  your  expert  advice  in  designing  the 
denUU    iisjjects   of   tlie   new   program   and.  I 
would  Judge,  you  consider  it  Just  as  essential. 
Tills    survey    of    the    components    of    our 
present   day   resolution    in    the   health    field 
could  go   on  much   further  Uian   it  has   al- 
ready.   I  have  not  even  referred,  for  example, 
to  the  expanding  field  of  pre-payment  and 
the    progre5.s.ve    role    being    played    by    the 
dental  service  corporations.     Nor  have  I  dls- 
ctissed  today— though  I  have  often  before  and 
am  deeply  interested  In  it— the  remarkable 
leadership   the   dentists   have  shown   In   tlie 
utilization  of  auxiliary  personnel.    As  a  high 
official  of  HEW  recently  remarked,  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  nation  could  take  lessons  from 
the   dentists    on    this   matter   of   auxiliaries. 
Dr.   Fones,   who   h.ad   so  much    to   do   with 
founding  the  ca.-eer  field  of  dental  hygiene, 
would  be  proud  of  his  successors  on  this  and 
many  other  matters. 

Indeed,  everything  we  know  of  Dr.  Pones' 
Interest  m  preventive  dentistry  and  in  the 
dental  health  of  children  makes  me  believe 
that  he  would  be  gUid  to  be  alive  today. 
This  may  not  be  an  easy  time  in  which  to 
live,  but  it  Is  an  exciting  time.  No  genera- 
iton  of  health  leaders  in  the  past  had  oppor- 
tunities equal  to  thoee  available  today.  This 
is  particularly  true  In  dentistry. 

I  know  you  will  take  full  advantage  of 
these  opportunities  to  extend  the  qualltv 
and  availability  of  your  services  to  a  point 
far  beyond  what  they  have  ever  been  before 
In  our  history.  You  will,  I  know,  be  open- 
minded,  progressive  and  constructive  In  your 
attitude  toward  Uie  health  revolution  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  will  continue  to  be  associated  with 
your  efforts  and  anxious  to  assist  you  In 
every  way  passible. 

It  has  tx-en  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  with  you  tod.ay  and  to  accept  this 
Award  that  you  have  so  generously  given  me. 
I  look  forward  to  being  with  you  again  In 
the  future.     Thank  you. 


Dedication  of  Stephens  Lake 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    \7Rr,INIA 

IN"  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  26,  1966 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia,      Mr. 
President,  on  Sunday,  July   17,  I  par- 
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ticlpated  In  the  dcdicaiio:i  of  Lake 
Stephens  in  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va. 
This  $2.25  million  recreational  complex 
was  made  possible  by  a  Federal  grant 
of  $1.2  million,  allocated  under  the  au- 
thority assigned  to  the  former  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration.  I  >\a3 
instnmiental  In  securing  approval  of 
these  Federal  funds,  and  it  was  '.vith  deep 
gratification  that  I  participated  in  the 
activities  marking  official  recccnition  of 
the  project's  completion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  my  dedi- 
catory remarks  be  printed  in  tlu  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

DeDIC.VTIO.V   of   SrEPiiEN'S   LaKE 

(Speech   by    U.S.   Sen;itor   Robert    C.    Bvr.i 

Dfcmocrac,   of   West   Vlrginii.   at  Stephens 

hake,  Raleigh  Cour.ty.  W.  Va  .  July  17,  1966) 

As  I  look  aro\md  me  today.  In  tl.!s  be  »utl- 
ful  setting,  to  these  excellent  facilities  which 
wUl  help  people  enjoy  their  free  hours.  I  am 
reminded  that  the  questu-m  wa.s  aisked  In 
Washington  recently  whether  "our  m  w  age 
of  leisure  la  a  blessing  or  a  curse'" 

I  believe  that  the  answer  Ciin  well  be 
stated  here  today.  We  can  count  this  as  ,a 
blessing  that  Stephens  Lake,  the  hl.story  of 
which  goes  bade  to  the  1790s  when  Stephen 
English  Journeyed  here,  has  been  pre.=erved 
and  developed  wisely  for  the  wholc^ume  rec- 
reation of  our  people. 

There  are  many  people  who  deserve  com- 
mendation for  this  project,  but  at  this  time 
I  win  mention  Mr.  Harry  Anclerron  who  wa-s 
one  of  the  first  to  dream  of  this  development 
and  whose  personal  endeavors  helped  to 
generate  strong  public  support.  I  will  also 
mention  Fred  Toothman  whose  tireless  ef- 
forts led  to  the  selection  of  the  site  and  Rob- 
ert L.  E>avls  who  supervised  the  planning  and 
construction  activities. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Pins  Johr.son  and  his 
fellow  members  on  the  Stephens  Lake  Tour- 
tst  Development  Authority  deserve  the 
gratitude  and  continuing  support  of  our  peo- 
ple In  the  years  to  come  In  efTorte  U>  main- 
tain and  expand  the  recreational  value  of 
this  faculty. 

I  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  this 
project  early  In  Its  history,  and  I  was  Ir^stru- 
ment&l  in  winning  approval  of  a  $12  million 
grant  for  It  from  the  former  Community 
Faculties  Administration.  I  believed  It  was 
•  wt»e  investment  for  government  funds  at 
that  time,  and  your  presence  here  today 
provea  further  that  I  was  not  Incorrect  in 
tbat  belief.  From  my  membership  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
Subcommittee  which  votes  funds  for  the 
Commerce  Dep«u^ment,  I  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  funding  programs  which  matie  pofi- 
■Ible  such  projects  as  this  one.  I  believed 
then  as  I  believe  today  that  West  Virginia 
will  acme  day  become  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  properly  developed  tourist  centers 
In  the  country. 

West  Virginia  appears  to  be  fully  aware 
Of  the  growing  realization  In  the  world  that 
man  Is  not  outside  of  nature,  but  a  part  of 
nature  .  .  .  that  nature  Is  not  only  a  com- 
modity we  can  exploit  for  gain,  but  It  Is  also 
»n  estimate  to  which  we  belong. 

This  new  dimension  of  conservation  In- 
cludes the  p€ist — as  we  see  here  at  Stephens 
Lake — as  well  as  the  present:  the  beautiful 
as  well  as  the  useful:  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic values:  and  urban  neighborhoods  as 
well  as  landscapes. 

We  In  America  are  engaged  In  a  maselve 
protest  against  the  destruction  of  historic 
landmarka,  against  the  pollution  of  water 
and  air,  against  the  blight  of  tmplanned 
development  with  its  bleak,  cheerless,  monot- 
onous march  across  the  countr>-slde 


There  Is  a  growing  awareness  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  Judged  by  its 
power  alone,  but  also  by  Uie  quality  of  its 
civilization. 

I  believe  that  Henry  David  Thoreau's  de- 
cision to  "live  deliberately" — to  absorb  the 
n:;t.viral  world  around  him,  not  m.erely, 
through  the  physical  senses.  Into  his  physlcU 
being  but  also  Into  his  deepest  thoughts,  to 
scorn  ajtlficiality  and  to  fljid  richness  In 
simpllcity^ls  the  nutrlt-nt  of  our  culture. 

Of  c.jurse.  I  realize  that  the  growing  needs 
of  an  expanding  population  place  a  fljianclal 
burden  on  a  community  to  take  land  out  of 
the  market  for  conunerclal  developments.  I 
realize  tliat  assets  such  as  these  carry  a 
price  that  muit  be  paid.  And  it  may  be 
legitimately  a-^kcd,  "Hov.-  can  these  resources 
put  meat  on  the  table?" 

To  begin  with,  I  want  to  Si\y  that  beautiful 
scenery,  clet.r  water,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
wU  put  me-.u  on  the  table.  They  will  help 
the  community. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Stephens  Lake 
may  someday  attract  a  quarter-million  visi- 
tors annually  With  the  camping  area  and 
trailer  park  In  operation,  we  can  expect  the 
tourists  to  stay  for  several  days,  maybe  even 
several  weeks.  Would  that  add  up  to  perhaps 
a  million  tourist  days  a  year.'  I  would 
think  so. 

Then"  think  of  the  expenditures  by  these 
guests.  In  Washington,  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  believes  the  average  tour- 
ist— that  Is  each  person  in  a  group — may 
spend  up  to  $7  00  a  day.  If  so,  that  income 
could  soar  to  several  mlUlon  dolars  a  ye:ir 
for  West  Virginia,  and  more  particularly, 
the  Raleigh  county  area. 

Our  own  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  that  revenue  from  out-of- 
state  tourists,  traveling  West  Virginians  and 
vacationers  In  this  stale  resulted  in  $417 
million  In  Income  to  the  state  last  year. 
And,  I  am  told,  these  are  figures  taken  from 
tax  reports  on  the  five  segments  of  the  tour- 
ist economy — rest.aurants,  amusement  and 
recreation  centers,  lodgings,  service  stations, 
and  auto  accessory  establishments. 

This  Income  resulted  from  some  13  million 
tourists  and  travelers  In  the  state.  This 
year,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  number 
of  tr.ivelers  In  the  State  should  grow  to  14 
million  and  the  anticipated  Income  Is  con- 
servatively placed  at  $425  million. 

I  am  told  that  with  the  completion  of  the 
Interstate  highways  West  Virginia  can  expect 
Its  tourl.st  income  to  skyrocket  to  about 
three -qu;u-ters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
derived  from  about  25  million  visitors. 

NeMlless  to  .say.  it  will  then  compete  with 
other  branches  of  our  e<"onomT  to  eventually 
become    the    largest    industry    in    the   State. 

When  O-ingress  established  the  Spruce 
Knob -Seneca  Uocks  National  Rocro'.UJon  Area 
by  let-lsl.itlon  which  I  Introduced,  it  took 
co4;ii;;'.;Lnce  that  at  least  100  000  acres  of  this 
Stat.es  naturni  setting  wvu;  needi"d  a*  a 
"hlde-awiy"  for  vLsltlng  tourists  and  recre- 
ation seekers 

The  Land  and  Water  Oonservation  Act. 
which  I  w:is  h,-ippy  to  co-sp<>ns<">r,  has  already 
accounted  for  tiie  acquLsltion  of  land  and  the 
development  of  toiu-l.st  cerr.t«rr-  at  a  cost  of 
$251  million  In  Ju.'^t  Uvree  years. 

Administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recrc.itlon.  the  fund  provides  for  sl;ite  as 
well  a.s  Federal  projects.  It  T.-11I  also  flr.ance 
a  n.itlon-wlde  outdtX)r  recre.^itl'- n  plan 
which.  I  am  onSdent.  will  Include  Stephens 
Lake  as  a  mi.ijor  ft-atui-e  In  Raleieh  Cc>unty. 

As  I  close,  let  me  say  that  only  a  few  years 
aco.  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
secure  in  a  seemingly  endless  earth  and  con- 
tident  of  Ixituidlcss  bounty. 

Today  tiiere  is  stUl  plenty  of  ever;,- '.hint;  to 
go  ar<jund.  But  more  and  more  people  are 
beginning  to  watch  more  arid  more  anxiously 
as  s<.-lp:ice  and  technology  attempt  to  stretch 
a  predlct.ably  finite  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources to  cover  ever  growing  demands. 


The  handwiiilnit  ou  our  natural  resources 
waU  cotUd  read:    "A  rationed  tomorrow." 

Twentieth  century  man  In  the  Urut«J 
States  must  clioose — and  the  fact  that  W8 
have  a  choloe  is  strictly  a  m.i,tter  of  ge»_)g- 
raphy.  In  nioet  parts  of  the  world,  a  quality 
Society  Is  unatt.'iir.;iMe  in  the  foreseeable 
futtire. 

Currently  we  are  in  the  seventh  de<:acie  of 
a  lOO-yeiu-.span  that  boi-.in  In  1900  with  a 
world  population  of  fewer  than  1.5  biilioa 
persons.  Tixxt  siinie  p<>pu!atlun  Is  now 
hurtling    toward   3  5    bUl:en. 

With  developnienis  such  ae  Stophci.i  I-»ike, 
our  pecjplc  will  have  ellxjw  ro-jm  and  an 
opix>rtuiiiiy  lor  occ.i.--,;  ■•i-..il  s«/iitucto.  Thank 
you. 


Wounded    Marine    Twin    Brothers    From 
Hawaii  Face  Future  With  Intrepidity 


EXTEX.SION  OI'  REMARKS 
r  y 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    H.W.An 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKXTATIVES 

Ticesdaij.  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Spciker.  it  is 
a  tribute  to  America  tliat  our  di^palclies 
from  Vietnam  are  filled  witti  news  of  the 
valor  and  .sacrifice  of  our  fir^ditin?  men. 
An  unusual  .stoi-y  of  such  sacrifice  is  that 
of  two  marines  who  oso  twin  brotlicrs, 
Richard  and  Ronald  Sanoria.  Their 
home  is  in  a  little  town  called  Pahoa,  on 
tlie  i.-iland  of  Hawaii.  The  touchiuK  news 
stoiT  of  the  coip.cidenlal  amputation  of 
their  left  leg  was  recently  published  in 
many  of  the  Nation's  new.ipapers.  I 
.should  like  to  ,share  wi'h  you  the  .st-quel 
to  tliis  ."^tory  of  the  br&'.hcrs  who  sufT'Ted 
similar  injuries  undur  similar  circum- 
stances in  Vietnam. 

Tiie  marine  brutliers  arc  now  r.'cu- 
peratmg  at  tiie  US.  Army  Tripicr  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Honolulu.  Richard,  who 
has  already  been  fitted  with  an  artificial 
lep,  sits  regularly  at  the  bedside  of  Ron- 
ald who  only  recently  has  undergone 
surgery.  Despite  their  handicap,  the 
brothers,  who  are  not  yet  20,  are  hope- 
fully looking  to  the  future. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  this  inspirational  story  of 
the  Sanoria  brothers  which  was  written 
by  Reporter  Lyle  Nelson.  It  appeared  in 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  July  20, 
1966: 

Twin  Isle  AMrtrrEEs,  Nor  Ytrr  20    Look  To- 
w\RD  THE  Future 
(By  Lyle  Nelson) 

Richard  Sanoria  sits  in  an  air  conditioned 
room  at  Tripler  HosplUU  each  day  watching 
television. 

His  twin,  Ronald,  lies  near  him  watching 
television. 

RoruUd's  eyes  opc.n  and  close  rus  he  rests. 
He's  had  recent  surgery. 

They  talk  from  time-  to  time. 

This  Is  the  convalescent  routine  for  the 
Marine  twins  from  Pahoa,  Big  Island,  who 
both  suflered  coincidental  amputation  of  tJM 
left  leg  above  the  knee  after  similar  mine 
explosions  near  Da  Nang,  Viet  Nam. 

They  look  at  the  future  a  little,  but  not  too 
far  ahead. 

Richard  Is  much  further  along  than  Ron- 
ald at  this  point. 

He  was  woimded  longer  ago  and  not  ai 
severely. 
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Tod.iV,  Richard  set  In  Ronald's  third  flxr 
room  in  the  Tirpler  Surgical  Ward  and  talked 
of  their  future. 

"Wo  want  l<j  got  to  .•^hool,"  he  said,  "prob- 
ably at  the  unherslty." 

"Tliafs  what  we're  figuring." 

He  didn't  know  Just  what  they  would  study 
or  whether  they  would  some  day  go  Into 
business  together. 

Richiud,  who  already  has  been  fined  with 
an  artificial  leg.  did  the  talking. 

He  said  they  probably  would  return  to 
Paii'xi,  the  little  Puna  towTi  they  call  home. 
the  t(..vsn  that  rarely  pets  into  the  iicws  ex- 
cept -^Yifn  threatened  by  a  lava  How. 

Richiird  is  the  in.^pir:ition  for  Ronuld  now. 

Richard  cm  get  :iround  the  hr^.^pital.  Mo- 
bility means  gi-eater  ho].ie.  No  one  liKes  to 
lie  in  bed,  day  after  day. 

Rifliurd  probably  will  be  the  leader  for 
many  niontiis  to  come. 

He  hirures  on  getti!!<,'  out  of  Tripler  and 
the  service  next  month. 

For  Ronald,  the  l-ie:i!.::g  proce,-.s  will  take 
longer. 

Ronald  arrived  in  Hawaii  to  a  tear.'ul  re- 
union with  his  twin,  two  other  brothers  and 
parents  a  week  a  ;o.  He  had  been  h'x'^pltal- 
I7ed  in  the  Philippine.^. 

Riclinrd's  room  iit  Tripler  l.s  on  the  fourth 
floor.  He  E-r.ibs  his  crutches  and  comes  down 
the  elevator  to  the  third  flix)r  every  day  to 
sit  with  his  brother.  Their  mother,  Mrs. 
Ro:  e  Auij.stin,  is  there  also. 

Ric!i:xrd  aiid  his  mother  put  on  white 
gowns  and  a  paper  ma.sk  before  they  enter 
Ronald's  private  room. 

Thi.s  Is  to  reduce  the  ch.tnces  of  Ronald 
getting  an  infection. 

Tliint^'s  will  get  lietter  for  tlie  twins,  but  it 
will  take  time  and  patience, 

Tlicy  have  plenty  of  time  to  plan  the  years 


aliead. 
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Good  News — Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

Cir    TEK-^S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\ TIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
newspaper  hlghllchts  a  dispatch  from 
correspondent  Keyes  Beech  refwrting 
that  the  situation  is  looking  better  for 
our  side  in  Asia. 

Mr.  Beech  writes  for  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  Service,  and  now  the  Houston 
Chronicle  points  out  that  his  optimistic 
dispatch  contained  virtually  the  same 
key  words  t\s  it  had  used  previously  in  an 
editorial. 

Nat  only  arc  the  ho.stilities  in  southeast 
Asia  troing  in  our  favor,  the  Clnonicle 
says,  but  communism  Is  losing  ground 
In  the  entire  arc  from  Korea  to  Karachi. 

This  is  taking  place  behind  the  shield 
of  American  power,  It  is  said.  And  as 
Mr.  Beech  wrote: 

Without  the  United  .States.  South  Korea 
would  be  Commuiii.'it  today.  So  would  -South 
Vietnam. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  e:;amine 
the  views  of  Mr.  Beech  and  the  Houston 
newspaper,  I  submit  the  editorial  for  the 
Record: 

Flood  of  Good  Nrws  in  .'Vsia 

"From  Korea  to  Karachi,  all  ak.ng  the 
sprawling  periphery  of  Red  China,  things  are 


l>)king  up  fir  our  side."  So  WTlte  Kcves 
Beech  of  tne  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  from  ThalUuid. 

Beecii,  who  of  all  war  corre.sphjndects  lias 
proven  perhaps  the  most  accurate  in  his 
assessments  of  situations  and  prospects,  em- 
ployed virtually  the  same  key  words  in  liis 
Monday  story  as  this  nctt.'ipaper  u.ved  in  an 
editorial  last  Friday. 

His  rather  lengthy  article  explored  the 
situation  in  greater  depth  than  a  camp.Tx.i- 
lively  brief  editorial  could.  And  It  made 
most  s.iiialaclory  reading. 

That  the  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
going  in  our  favor  is  obvious  to  all.  But 
I^erhi'ps  more  important,  as  lx>th  Beech  and 
this  newspaper  liave  pointed  out.  cont- 
munism  is  losing  ground  in  the  entire  arc 
"from  Korea  to  Karachi"  and  impressive 
gains  for  the  cause  of  freedom  have  taken 
place. 

Itoin:  Iiidoiiefia  has  turned  hack  from  the 
brink  of  communism  and  has  turned  some- 
what westward.  "Without  the  resolute 
Unitt'd  States  sUuid  in  South  Viet  Niun  there 
would  have  been  little  incentive  for  the  anti- 
Communists  to  take  the  gamble  that  they 
did,"  Beech  comments,  and  hlnt.s  that  United 
States  assistance  might  have  been  given  to 
those  who  brought  off  the  coup. 

Item:  Indonesia  has  quit  threaten. ng 
M..Uay.=.ia;  the  Philippines  have  dropped  their 
dispute  with  that  new  nation.  ' 

Item:  PHki-strm's  flirting  with  Red  Chiiia 
has  "cooled." 

Item:  The  nations  of  the  Far  E.i.s.t  and 
.South  Pacific  have  shown  sicjns  of  getting 
together  with  a  distinct'antl-Red  China  pro- 
gram. Nine  of  them,  including  Jap.m,  re- 
cently formed  the  A^hin  and  P.vcific  Coun- 
cil—a loose  assfx-iation,  to  be  sure,  but 
nonetheless  con.structive. 

Item:  India  Ls  shifting  "more  and  more 
toward  a  freer  economy,  much  to  the  indig- 
nation of  old-fashioned  doctrinaire  Socialist 
supporters"  of  Prime  Mini.-Jter  Indira 
G.uKlhi's  late  father. 

Item:  "What  makes  the  rise  of  non-com- 
munist A.«ia  all  the  more  encouraging  Is  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  solid  economic  b:u:-,e.  .  .  . 
Last  year  the  e<.-onc>mic  growah  rate  in  South 
Korea  w.i.s  8  percent,  in  Taiwan  (Nationalist 
China)  7  percent,  in  Malaysia  5.5  percent, 
and  in  Tliailand  6  percent.  .  .  .  Among  the 
non-communist  nations  only  Burma,  possibly 
the  most  mismanaged  nation  in  Asia  next  to 
Indonesia,  and  C\iml>odla  cling  to  the  social- 
ist path." 

"It  could  be."  Beech  writes,  that  ".  .  .  A.si.^ 
has  reached  that  long-awiUted  turning  point 
when  the  non-conununlst  nations  are  In  the 
ascendancy  and  communism  is  on  the 
decline."  TlUs  is  taking  place  "behind  the 
slileld  of  American  power,"  of  course. 
"Without  the  United  SUttes,  South  Korea 
would  be  communist  todiiy.  So  would  .Si:)uth 
Viet  Nam." 


Herald  Counseling  Center:  "To  Save  Fam- 
ilies DisintegT^ating  Under  the  Effects  of 
Alcohol" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
bill,  H.R.  14197.  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  alcoholism  and 
my  statement  with  respect  thereto  ap- 
pears at  pages  6973  to  6975  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  31,  1966. 


Since  that  time,  lihave  made  reference 
to  the  problem  and  to  the  organizalions 
in  my  district  with  the  aim  of  doing 
.something  about  the  problem,  like 
ACCEPT  cr  Alcol-.o'.ism  Ccnt-er  Coordi- 
nating Education,  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment—Appendix pr.:o  A3173,  Co\gres- 
siuNAi.  Reiop.d  of  June  13,  1966 — and 
New  York  City  Medical  Society  on  Al- 
coholistn,  Inc.,  and  the  Phy.sician's  Al- 
roliol  Newsletter — Appendix  pac:c  A3262, 
Congressional  Record  of  June  16,  1966. 

I  commend  to  the  att<'ntion  of  my  col- 
leagues the  circular  of  the  Herald  Coun- 
.seling  Center  of  235  East  49th  Street. 
New  York  City,  of  wiuch  Daniel  A.  P&lintr 
is  president  and  Buford  Peterson  is  di- 
rector, whose  iJurpose  is  'to  save  families 
di.'iinteL'ratintt  under  the  effects  of 
alcoholism" 

Hc:h.^ld  Counseling  Center 
TH£  problem 

For  every  alcoholic,  there  is  a  circle  of 
people  affecit<>d  who  suffer  Just  as  mucli — 
beginning  with  h!£  wife  and  dependent  clill- 
dreii.  Alcoholism  sp.awns  broken  homes,  de- 
linquency, despair  and  ment.al  illness.  It 
caixses  incalciUible  disruption  In  the  lives  of 
innocent  children,  and  throui^h  them  eats 
into  tlie  whole  fabric  of  soicety. 

THE  SOLUTION  ;  A  BOLD  NEW  PROGRA.M 

Under  the  Joint  sponsorship  of  the  Chris- 
tian Herald  and  the  New  York  Tliei  .logical 
Seminary,  tne  Herald  Counseling  Center  Is 
a  lx)ld  liew  program  Ui  save  families  dlsint«- 
graiiiig  undtT  the  efTec-ts  of  alcoholi.sm.  It 
combines  the  best  skills  and  insights  of 
Christian  couii^eling.  medical  science  and 
the  special  techniques  of  psycJiology  and 
ixsycliiatry  to  make  tlie  family  as  a  u-hote 
understand  the  Illness  of  alcoholism,  and 
to  make  each  of  its  members  work  t^geUier 
constructively  to  overcome  the  dlsea.se. 

A  REVOLfTION.^RY  NEW  APPRO.*CH 

The  whole  problem  of  alcohol i.sm  is  at- 
t,ix:ked  at  Its  very  roots  Uirough  tlie  nullcal 
new  approach  of  tlie  Center's  "halfway 
house".  Here  men  crm  find  f.>xl.  clothing, 
rest,  shelter  and  the  jieace  and  quiet  in  a 
home-like  atmosphere  which  Is  so  necess.ary 
to  begin  sober  self-examination. 

EXPERT  AND  rxPERIENCKD  COrNSELOR.S 

All  staff  members  of  the  Center  have  them- 
selves— with  Gods  help — overcome  chronic 
and  uncontrollable  drinking  problems,  loss 
of  Jobs  and  families.  They  are  Uierefore 
uniquely  qualified  to  counsel  newly  released 
alcoholics  aj-.d  inspire  them  to  stop"  drinking 
for  good  lUiey've  been  Uirough  the  Siune  sad 
experience  before  and  know  aU  the  aii.swers) . 

STEPS  TOWARD  REHAEILITATION 

In  an  atmof.phere  of  Christian  acceptiuice. 
the  counselcr  c^in  soon  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  alcoholic  and  give  him  the  strength 
to  become  a  producti'.e  member  of  society 
again.  Med..cal  attention,  proper  diet  and 
new  clothing  transform  his  physic^,!  appear- 
ance. Soon  he  Is  able  to  seek  a.-^^slst^ncc  on 
his  own  -as  needed— from  outpatient  clinics 
and  social  welfare  agencies.  Finally,  cm- 
IJloyment  is  gisJned  for  the  alcoliolic.  thus 
lnc.reasLng   his    self-respect    and    confidence. 

THE    rXTIMATE    G0.«il. :     FAMILT    RECONCIUATION 

■When  the  time  is  ripe,  families  are  con- 
Uu;ted  and  meetings  held  in  the  neutral  at- 
mosphere of  the  Center.  Under  the  friendly 
guidance  of  tlie  counselor,  the  fiimhy  csui 
discuss  Ite  future  catmly  in  a  quiet,  noii- 
Infitltutional  atmo6)>here.  ReooncUlatioii  is 
tremendously  aided  by  the  great  Improvc- 
memt  ehown  by  the  alcoholic  In  stabilizing 
himself  and  holding  a  Job  for  a  long  period 
of  Um«. 
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BBNXrlTS  TO  SOCIETT 


With  tli«  fa>tb«r  reunited  to  hie  wire  and 
oMldren  again,  the  family  Is  do  longer  a 
drain  on  society  but  once  more  a  psrxlucUve 
unit.  Children's  antl-aocl&l  oonduot  disap- 
pears with  the  father  onoe  more  discharging 
hlfl  duties  of  parental  understanding  and 
dlsdpUne.  (Note:  over  30%  of  all  Juvenile 
delinquents  and  a  high  prop>ortlon  of  school 
drop-outs  come  from  homee  where  the  par- 
ent Is  an  alcoholic ) .  The  worth  of  all  these 
benefits  in  human  terms  can  hardly  be  cal- 
culated. 

DESPERATELY     NEEDED:     FUNDS     FOR     EXPANSION 

Five  full  time  members  of  the  Ceriter  st,ifr 
•re  presently  giving  understanding  counsel 
and  guidance  to  alcoholics  In  dire  straits. 
Several  regularly  make  the  rounds  of  the 
covirts,  prisons,  hospital  wards  and  the  Bow- 
ery offering  help  to  needy  men  with  fajnl- 
llea.  But  a  severe  shortage  of  funds  keeps 
them  frotn  counseling  all  thoee  who  want  and 
need  their  understanding  aid.  Thousands 
more  can  be  helped  to  return  to  normal 
living — but  only  If  you  will  contribute  des- 
perately needed  funds  for  expansion.  Won't 
you  send  your  generous  gift  today?     Thank 

^°^  ^^_^_^^__  I 

Horton  Bill  To  Establish  a  Commission 
OB  Arehitectare  and  Planning  for  the 
Capitol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    VrW    YOBK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  whom  we  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  honored  to 
represent,  are  disturbed;  the  proposal  to 
extend  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol — 
their  Capitol — has  justifiably  disturbed 
them.  It  is  Ironic  that  the  proposal  is 
partially  based  on  the  need  for  expanded 
tourist  facilities,  yet  In  providing  these 
It  Is  marring  the  greatest  attraction  of 
visitors  to  our  Capital  City.  It  Is  the 
private  citizen  of  our  country — for  whom 
the  Capitol  Is  a  symbol  as  well  as  a  beau- 
tiful building — who  Is  most  greatly 
aroused  by  the  recommended  alteration 
of  the  west  front. 

It  Is  evident  that  he  would  rather  the 
much-needed  tourist  facilities  be  forgot- 
ten. Yet,  the  establishment  of  essential 
facilities,  be  they  for  storage  of  docu- 
ments, restaurants,  or  tourist  centers 
must  not  be  forgotten,  neither  must  the 
already  established  symbolism  and  beau- 
ty of  the  Capitol  be  forgotten. 

Certainly,  the  protection  of  our  great 
monumental  buildings  is  as  important  as 
the  protection  of  monumental  docu- 
ments. If  such  protection  must  be  ef- 
fected through  legislation,  then  It  is  es- 
sential that  such  legislation  be  enacted. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Architecture  and  Plan- 
ning for  the  Capitol.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  certain  construction  projects 
are  necessary  for  the  improvements  of 
%tie  VS.  Capitol  Grounds  and  adjacent 
areas.  Yet,  such  projects  must  meet 
standards  of  good  taste  and  Judgment, 
retain  esthetic  and  architectural  values. 


and  demonstrate  the  historic  and  sym- 
bolic Importance  of  our  Nation  s  Capitol. 

The  Commission  which  my  bill  pro- 
vides »111  review  such  proposed  projects 
as  the  exterusion  of  the  west  front  and 
advL=«  how  they  might  be  cairled  out 
so  that  nece.-^sarj'  standards  will  not  be 
violated.  Qualified  professionals  will 
help  compose  the  runc-memt)er  Commis- 
sion, seven  of  wiiom  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  one  of  whom  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Represer.tctives.  and  one  of  whom  will 
he  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  Nominations  for 
the  members  will  come  from  groups 
which  will  be  rightfully  represented  on 
the  Commission — the  American  Institute 
of  Architect's,  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  Arts  and  Humanities, 
and  the  Commission  of  Fine  .'^rts.  Tlie 
members  appointed  by  tlie  Sjieaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  will  represent  the 
private  citizens  to  whom  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Capitol  is  of  such  critical 
concern  and  importance. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  bill  paral- 
lels that  sponsored  by  Hon.  Frank 
Thompson,  on  which  his  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee is  holding  hearings  today.  Hon. 
Odcen  Reid,  a  member  of  Chairman 
Thompson's  subcommittee,  also  is  a 
sponsor  of  ihls  proposed  legislation. 


Reflation  5  of  the  Medicare  Provisions 
EXTENSIdNsX^F  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    rNDI.\N.\ 
I.\  THE  HOU.se  of  nEPRE-SENT.^TIVEb 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  pathologist  and  delegate  to 
the  House  of  IDelegates  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Dr.  Lall  G.  Mont- 
gomery, of  Muncie.  Ind.,  has  brought  a 
matter  to  my  attention,  which  I  feel 
should  be  of  int-erest  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Montgomery  has  asked  that 
I  ask  ^permission  to  have  his  letter  of 
July  22,  1966,  to  Mr.  Robeit  M.  Ball, 
Commi.s.sioner  of  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, reprinted  in  the  Record. 

I  feel  that  this  letter  will  be  of  Interest 
and  explains  the  difficulty  concerning 
regulation  No  5  of  the  medicare  provi- 
sions: 

JuiY  22.  1966. 
Mr.  RoBF.Rr  M    Hai:,. 
Social  Security  Commission, 
Wa.ihington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  B.\ll:  I  ani  writing  Uj  raise  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  "Prliiclples  of  Reim- 
bursement for  Spnlces  by  Hoepltiil-based 
Physlcl.uis"  ( ReeuUitions  No  5)  as  published 
in  the  Federal  Re^ster,  Volume  31,  No.  124, 
and  dated  Tuesday.  June  28.  1966. 

First  of  all  I  would  object  to  the  fact  tliat 
these  ReguIaUons  were  not  published  until 
two  days  before  the  effective  date  of  Public 
Law  89-97  which  the  Regulations  No.  5  mod- 
ify to  a  very  great  extent.  This  late  publi- 
cation gave  no  adequate  time  to  study  tlie 
enormously  complex  implications  of  the  Reg- 


ulations as  they  affect  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine by  a  wide  variety  of  physicians  who 
practice  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  In  rela- 
tion to  hospital."!. 

As  you  are  aware  an  urgent  request  from 
the  American  Medical  Association  House  of 
Delegates  was  broueht  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  the 
Bo.TTd  of  Tru.stees  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  asking  for  a  delay  of  90  days  In 
the  effective  date  of  adoption  of  the.se  Regu- 
lations to  permit  adequate  study  and  revi- 
sion of  the  propos.vis  they  contained.  I 
understand  that  this  request  has  been  re- 
fused and  I  am  writing  now  to  protest,  and 
to  urge  furtlier  that  these  Regulations  should 
be  c.u-cfully  reviewed  with  the  help  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  croups  of  physicians  moet 
afTLcted  and  who  would  be  meet  likely  to 
know  how  best  t.he  Regulations  should  be 
written  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  and  consequently 
the  most  effect  ive  care  of  the  patients  who 
will  be  affected. 

My  objections  to  tb.e  Regulations  as  pro- 
posed cannot  be  described  in  detail  at  thia 
time  because,  as  stated  above,  time  has  not 
been  adequate  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
far  reaching  implications  of  the  Reg-ulations. 
It  Is,  however,  obvious  to  anyone  who  ha« 
read  them  that  parts  of  the  RegtilatlonB 
make  sweeping  alterations  in  the  intent  of 
Public  Law  89-97  In  ways  which  were  clearly 
not  the  wish  of  Congress  when  this  law  waa 
passed. 

To  mention  only  one  very  far  reaching 
alteration  by  Regulations  5,  of  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  writing  Public  Law  89-97,  I 
draw  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  it  was 
repeatedly  apparent  that  Congress  wished  It 
abundantly  clear  that  the  law  should  not 
Interfere  in  the  practice  of  medicine  (e.g. 
89-97,  Sec.  1801). 

Even  the  most  ctirsory  reading  of  the  re- 
cently published  Regulations  makes  It  ap- 
parent that  they  vastly  alter  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  many  ways  which  would  affect 
the  practice  of  a  wide  range  of  physicians 
from  many  medical  fields  who  care  for 
patients  In  hospitals.  These  interferences 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  were  not  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  when  the  tiaw  was  passed, 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  the  will  ot 
Congress  now.  Certainly  they  would  not  be 
the  wish  of  any  person  who  luiderstands 
the  effect  which  these  Regulations  would 
have  on  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  patient* 
affected  by  the  Law,  and  the  even  farther 
reaching  effects  of  these  changes  on  the  ulti- 
mate overall  practice  of  medicine  for  the 
entire  Anieric-ui  people. 

I  would  earnestly  plead  for  careful  study 
and  complete  revision  of  the  Regulations  m 
recently  published,  to  bring  them  in  line 
with  the  wishes  of  Congress  as  expressed  In 
Public  Law  89-97.  and  with  the  objective  of 
utilizing  the  rewritt.en  Regulations  to  bring 
about  the  best  possible  application  of  the  law 
to  the  care  of  the  patients  provided  for  In 
the  law. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lall  G.  M  >ntgomerv,  M  D  , 

Delegate,  Section  of  Pathology  and  Pkysi- 

olooy.  American  Medical  Association. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 


The  Older  Americans  Act 

(By  Hon.  John  E.  Focartt) 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  introduction  by 

Conimlssloner  BechiU  and  welcome  this  oi>- 

portunity  to  be  with  you  at  this  4th  Annual 

Conference  of  State  Executives  on  Aging. 

.Addressing  you  at  this  stafre  of  this  pro- 
gram h.is  some  very  obvious  disadvantages. 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  BechiU's  "Challenge  to  the 
Stat/C.s"  and  the  panel  discussions  on'GoQls 
for  Older  Americans"  have  covered  much  of 
what  should  be  included  in  a  presentation  on 
"The  Older  .Americans  Act." 

There  are  however  some  compen.'^ating  ad- 
vant.iges  in  preceding  "Progress  Report  on 
the  .Administration  on  Aging"  and  the 
"Workshops  on  the  Older  Americans  Act." 

It  can  prove  interesting,  embarrassing  and 
challenaing  to  review  some  of  the  Ixislc  objec- 
tions Congress  had  In  mind  at  the  time  thU 
legislation  was  enacted,  the  stiitus  of  the 
"action  time  schedule"  and  some  observa- 
tions on  future  directions. 

It  is  not  pi:)«sible  to  recall  the  goals  of  the 
Older  .Americans  Act  without  paying  a  very 
person.al  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara,  a  great  hixmanitarlan.  statesman 
and  a  close  personal  friend  who  cosponsored 
the  Bill  and  with  whom  I  worked  so  closely 
for  the  creation  of  an  independent  Commis- 
sion of  Aging.  He  dedicated  his  life  to  serv- 
ing others  and  making  the  country  he  served 
a  better  place  for  his  fellow  men  of  all  ages. 
Older  Americans  of  today  and  the  future 
beneficiaries  of  the  programs  he  sponsored 
and  supported  will  long  revere  the  memory 
of  Senator  Pat  McNamara. 

Without  reviewing  eac'.i  of  tlie  ten  objec- 
tives included  under  Title  One  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  I  prefer  to  sunamarlze  the 
broad  goals  outlined  in  the  Bill  and  review 
the  lnt«nt  expres-sed  in  the  remarks  and 
statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Experience  and  public  reaction  to  our 
floundering  national  program  in  aging  docu- 
mented the  urgency  and  need  to  create  an 
Administration  on  Aging  to  salvage  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  and  to  establish  an  action- 
orient.ed  program  free  to  operate  without  the 
Influence  and  domination  of  other  programs 
or  policie.';. 

The  CoN'c.REisstON.AL  RrcoRD  clearly  re- 
veals the  intent  to  remove  aging  from  a  wel- 
fare setting  and  to  eliminate  any  doubt  In 
the  minds  of  older  j)ersons  or  the  pubUc  that 
(Lglng  and  welfare  were  synonymotis  or  that 
most  of  the  elderly  were  welfare  clients  or 
recipients.  There  was  no  Implied  criticism 
of  the  fine  work  of  public  assistanpe  pro- 
grams or  agencies  but  a  desire  to  represent  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  the  Interests  and 
needs  of  all  older  persons. 

The  lack  of  funds  for  re.search,  training 
and  demonstration  projects  had  restricted 
action  in  aging  to  conference  reports  and  rec- 
ommedations.  A  grant  program  became  es- 
sential as  a  vit,al  force  in  the  stimulation,  sup- 
port and  ijuplementation  of  practical  proj- 
ects. 

Qualified  staff  to  administer  a  dynamic 
program  was  an  obvious  mtist  together  with  a 
nongovernmental  advisory  committee  to  rec- 
ommend and  endorse  action  programs  on 
aging. 

A  strong  partnership  between  federal, 
state  and  local  programs  was  needed  to  coor- 
dinate, initiate  and  strengthen  activities  and 
to  avoid  overlapping,  duplication  and  some- 
times competing  projects. 

As  you  know,  from  the  help  and  the  action 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  there  was  an  ex- 
pressed Intent  for  SUite  executives  on  aging 
to  be  Informed  of  pending  applications  for 
grants  but  not  to  the  extent  of  overruling 
the  approval  of  an  application  that  was  con- 
sidered fco  have  merit. 

it  shotild  also  have  been  obvious  to  those 
who  were  aware  of  the  budget  alIoc;itions, 
that  with  the  creation  of  an  Administration 


on  Aging  the  need  for  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Aging  as  originally  constituted,  no 
longer  existed.  The  budget  for  the  Council 
was  eliminated  believing  that  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  with  its  commissioner  would 
preclude  the  need  for  a  statutory  body  to 
carry  out  an  Interdepartmental  program  on 
aging. 

It  IS  my  understiLnding  that  a  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Advisory  Committee  h;\s  been 
named  to  work  out  interagency  relationships 
on  aging.  This  approach  is  in  keeping  with 
tlie  intent  of  the  authors  of  the  bill. 

There  were  many  other  f.octors  that  In- 
fluenced the  language  of  the  Older  .Americans 
Act.  It  was  considered  to  be  basic  legi.sla- 
tion  with  a  specific  budget  allocation  for 
the  first  two  years.  During  this  time  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Administration  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Committee 
would  determine  a  more  realistic  budget  and 
long-range  program  projection. 

So  much  for  b.ackgrotmd.  I  would  like  to 
speak  frankly  about  the  progress  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  legislation  as  I  see  It. 

My  Impressions  are  based  on  reports  of  the 
Administration  appropriation  hearings  and 
information  referred  to  me  by  my  constitu- 
ents and  the  general  public. 

The  Interest  shown  by  the  states  and  the 
number  of  their  plans  approved  is  encour- 
aging. Most  of  the  intents  have  designated 
nonwelfare  agencies  or  departments  to  ad- 
minister the  funds.  Some  of  these  designa- 
tions are  regarded  as  temporary  pending  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  state  legislatures 
when  they  reconvene.  Several  state  wel- 
fare or  public  assistance  agencies  have  estab- 
lished reputations  for  efficient  broadly  based 
programs  for  the  aging.  It  can  be  expected 
to  develop  action  that  will  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  At  the 
fear  of  being  misunderstood.  It  would  still 
be  my  hope  that  the  Administration  on 
Aging  would  gradually  evolve  as  an  Inde- 
pendent nonwelfare  administered  program 
at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels.  The 
next  two  years  give  us  the  experience  we 
need  and  the  time  to  evaluate  the  capacity 
and  the  abilities  of  the  avithorities  now  being 
named  by  the  states  to  lead  their  programs 
in  aging. 

The  summaries  of  applications  approved 
for  grants  under  Title  IV  and  V  for  Research 
and  Development  and  Training  Projects  ap- 
pear very  modest  and  seem  to  lack  that  dy- 
namic quality  that  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  urgent  demands  In  those  areas  so  long 
neglected  or  overdue. 

I  will  also  have  to  admit  that  I  have  not 
been  made  aware  of  any  fresh  or  new  ap- 
proaches. Most  of  the  approved  grants  have 
gone  to  support  projects  that  seem  to  be 
restatements  or  updated  versions  of  older 
programs  and  have  been  given  to  organiza- 
tions that  have  developed  skUl  in  "grants- 
manshlp."  I  would  hope  that  the  funds 
available  might  also  flnrf  their  way  to  sup- 
port truly  different  and  more  imaginative 
projects. 

Engaging  qualified  staff  to  administer  a 
program  with  the  broad  implications  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  a  difficult  task  in  a 
field  where  so  little  specialization  or  formal 
training  has  existed.  Personnel  must  of  ne- 
cessity come  from  related  areas  where  the 
experience  and  abilities  can  be  translated  or 
converted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
assignment.  I  beUeve  the  Administration 
has  been  fortunate  In  obtaining  the  services 
of  well-qualified  personnel  commensurate 
with  program  needs. 

Effective  utilization  of  the  experience  of 
the  career  employees  or  the  staff  can  also  be 
of  great  assistance  In  the  orientation  of  new 
personnel  In  the  continuity  of  the  on 
going  programs  previously  continued  on  by 
the  former  office  and  staff  on  aging, 

Tliere  is  little  doubt  that  the  pubUc  will 
be  very  conscious  of  "a  new  day  for  older 
Americans"  through  the  theme  and  emphasis 


of  "Senior  Citizen  Month."  This  reflects  a 
great  deal  of  effort  and  a  Job  well  done.  I 
can  add  only  that  if  we  can  develop  such 
wldespre.id  acceptance  and  cooperation  for 
one  month  we  should  be  able  to  extend  it  to 
a  twelve  month  program. 

I  am  going  to  shift  to  another  emphasis  of 
wliat  ajjpeiirs  to  be  liappening  in  the  na- 
tional locus  for  Action  In  Aging.  WliUe  we 
have  made  great  progress  in  creating  a  more 
iudcpcndenl,  dignificxl  and  purixjseful  role 
for  the  aging  more  and  more  projects  seem  to 
be  slipping  into  a  poverty  oriented  setting. 

The  testimony  endorsing  tlie  Administra- 
tion on  Ag.ng  ajid  the  Older  Americans  Act 
£tres.ses  the  needs  for  a  clearly  defined  focal 
point  for  a'_:ing  at  the  federal  level.  A  review 
of  some  of  the  grant  programs  would  raise 
some  doubts  as  to  wiicther  this  has  been 
achieved. 

ITie  recent  reports  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  of  the  U.S.  Senate  In  those  sec- 
tions on  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
says : 

"The  OEO  shotUd  recognize  before  It  begins 
Its  second  year  of  work  the  neglect  of  the 
elderly  now  will  lead  only  to  costly,  hastUy 
improvised  crash  programs  later  on  and  that 
additional  authority  m^ight  be  given  to  the 
OEO  for  greater  service  to  the  elderly." 

Without  passing  Judgment  on  the  desira- 
bility of  extending  additional  authwity  to 
OEO  for  programs  for  the  aging,  I  uhlnk  you, 
as  State  Executives  on  Aging,  should  react 
in  your  workshoj*  to  consider  whether  the 
need  is  to  strengthen  it  and  expand  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  and  Its  budget  rather 
than  diffuse  the  programs. 

It  might  be  noted  that  the  Poster  Grand- 
parent program  is  being  funded  by  OBO  and 
is  actually  being  continued  under  the 
auspices  of  AOA. 

Healthy  competition  often  serves  a  useful 
purpose  but  I  question  the  wisdom  of  divid- 
ing authority  or  creating  parallel  and  con- 
flicting programs.  A  greater  need  exists  for 
coordinating  Federal  programs  in  aging  than 
ever  before. 

May  I  suggest  some  of  the  areas  of  possible 
overlap   or   cozuflict: 

1.  Medicare  Alert  program  was  declared  to 
be  a  success  and  the  information  and  tech- 
niques applicable  to  other  programs  ad- 
dressed to  the  effort.  I  would  ask  what  i>ro- 
grams  and  by  whom,  remembering  the  proj- 
ect was  funded  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity with  "exceUent  cooperation  by  the 

AOA." 

2.  Home  Health  Aides  with  $214  million  al- 
located by  OBO  wlU  be  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  Public  Health  Service. 

3.  The  entire  field  of  Consiuner  EducaUoci 
for  the  Eadea-ly  and  the  proposed  NatlonaJ 
Conference  on  Quackery  have  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  older  Americans.  Where  do 
you  at  the  State  level  and  the  AOA  sit  m  to 
these  consumer  programs? 

4.  Under  the  Neighborhood  Facilities  Fea- 
ture of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develoiimeiit 
Act  of  1966,  space  and  facilities  for  various 
social  and  recreational  activities  are  included 
as  action  centeirs  used  by  the  elderly.  At 
what  point  in  the  planning  and  program- 
ming do  you.  and  the  AOA  become  invloved? 

Each  of  you  with  your  knowledge  and  re- 
sponsibilities can  do  much  to  keep  our  sights 
clear  and  the  channels  of  authority  well- 
defined.  W«  must  not  encourage  or  permit 
otir  programs  at  any  level  to  lead  to  playing 
one  against  the  otier.  We  cannot  afford  to 
dilute  or  diffuse  the  funds  or  staff.  Our  Job 
has  Just  begun  and  we  can  only  achieve  our 
goals  on  a  team  approach. 

Because  I  am  so  deeply  concerned  that 
we  have  delayed  so  long  in  implementing  the 
reoommendaiUons  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  and  we  have  an  obligation 
to  the  3000  knowledgeable  individuals  and 
delegates  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
success  of  that  meeting,  I  am  planning  a 
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conference  with  the  leaders  of  the  forum  In 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  might  be 
able  to  reappraise  action  In  agln^  suggested 
at  the  White  Hoiise  meeting  and  develop 
the  "Blueprint  for  Action"  that  was  promised 
but  never  forthcoming  after  the  WhUe  House 
Conference. 

Details  of  my  meeting  will  be  available 
shortly  and  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will 
be  able  to  share  your  time  and  experlenrc, 
especially  thoee  who  participated  Ul  the 
White  House  Conference. 

Perhaps  we  can  call  it  a  Mid-Decade  Prog- 
resa  Report  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  recom- 
m.endations.  I  believe  we  owe  it  to  those 
who  worked  so  hard  and  e.xpected  so  much 
of  that  meeeting. 

Not  able  to  forget  my  role  as  supporter  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  Act 
or  that  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub-ConMnittee 
on  Approprtatlona,  I  believe  there  is  still 
great  mileage  Ln  the  reports  of  the  Con- 
ference and  a  greater  realization  of  the 
funds  tha*  were  expended  for  It. 

I  leave  this  a£  a  further  challenge  to  you 
In  yoiir  workshops  and  assure  you  of  my 
continued  Interest  and  sui>port  in  practical 
action  programs  toward  achieving  a  more 
rewarding  role  for  the  aging  In  the  Great 
Society. 


Wh7  Tolerate  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strike  by  machinists  against  five  major 
airlines  Is  now  In  Its  third  week.  It  has 
crippled  commerce.  Inconvenienced 
many  thousands  of  citizens,  and  caused 
imtold  delays  In  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment— Including  the  effort  In  South 
Vietnam.    This  strike  must  not  continue. 

I  believe  strongly  In  the  collective  bar- 
gaining: process  between  labor  and  busi- 
ness. However,  It  Is  apF>arent  to  me  that 
this  process  Is  not  working  In  the  airline 
strike.  There  seem  to  be  several  alterna- 
tives for  settling  the  dispute.  They  In- 
clude: 

First,  having  the  full  weight  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
l)elng  thrown  Into  negotiations:  second, 
the  psissage  of  legislation  in  Congress 
which  either  would  prohibit  prolonged 
strikes  Involving  the  transportation  and 
communications  Industries  which  are 
harmful  to  the  national  Interest,  or  mere- 
ly legislation  requiring  arbitration  In 
this  one  Instance. 

Of  these  alternatives,  the  former  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  appropriate  at  the 
moment.  However,  if  a  way  to  solve  this 
conflict  Is  not  foimd  soon,  legislation  by 
Congress  would  appear  to  be  inevitable. 
I  Introduce  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
on  this  subject  from  the  July  21,  1966, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 
Why  Tolerate  It? 

The  President's  performance,  in  his  prc.^ 
conference  remarks  on  the  airline  strike,  was 
much  less  than  flattering  to  the  architect  of 
the  Oreat  Society. 

Ho  began  by  saying  that  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlrtz  had  made  a  strong  statement  on  the 
strike,  which  be  had.    The  gist  of  the  Wlrtz 


statement  was  that  the  striking  Interna- 
tional .Association  of  Machinists  was  "mak- 
ing a  fiirce  of  collective  bargaining"  The 
Labor  Secretary  denounced  the  threat  to 
break  off  negotatloris  and  said  th.it  the  cost 
to  the  public  of  protracted  negotiations  Is 
"into:erable." 

Well.  If  the  cost  is  Intolerable,  why  tolerate 
it? 

Because,  said  the  President,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  that  he  can  do  under  existing  law. 
He  had  appointed  an  Impartial  emergency 
board,  headed  by  Senator  Morse,  which  had 
made  an  eminently  fair  proposal  for  settling 
the  dispute.  The  struck  airlines,  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  had  agreed  to  accept  the  proposal. 
But  it  was  then  spurned  by  tiie  union.  What 
more  than  this,  the  President  seemed  to  be 
saying,  could  he  be  expected  to  accomplish? 

A  reporter  asked  aboyt  an  earlier  presiden- 
tial promise  to  submit  legislation  to  Congress 
to  protect  the  public  from  crippling  strikes. 
Well,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  he  was  having  a  lit- 
tle trouble  with  that.  His  exports  have  been 
working  on  the  matter  but  have  not  been 
able  to  come  up  with  anything  tiiat  would  be 
accepted  by  the  administration.  Congress, 
management  and  labor.  Of  course  they 
haveiit.  And  they  never  will.  For  the  pur- 
p<:>sc  of  such  legislation  must  be  to  protect 
the  public  Interest,  not  to  make  everybody 
happy — even  in  an  election  year. 

Presidential  hand-wringing  may  have  Its 
place.  But  not  in  this  situation.  What  Is 
needed  now  is  to  get  a  bill  drafted.  A  bit  of 
the  arm-twisting,  for  which  the  President  is 
renowned,  would  produce  one  in  a  hurry. 


Black  Power 


Tax   Concession   for   Commissioned 
Officers  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  RONC.'\LIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recommend  pa.s^'^aso  of  a  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced to<iay  winch  would  increase 
from  S200  to  $500  the  monthiiy  amount 
of  the  pay  of  a  commir^^ioncd  officer  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
ser\lns  in  southeast  A^ia,  which  is 
e.xcmpt  from  income  tax. 

Under  present  law.  tax  exemptions 
can  .sometimes  operate  to  the  disadvan- 
taKC  of  commLsi^ioncd  officers,  as  com- 
pared with  enlisted  men.  For  the  en- 
listed man  In  the  combat  zone,  there  Is 
no  limit  on  the  amount  of  his  income 
which  Ls  exempt  from  the  income  tax. 
But  there  is  a  $200  limit  to  the  e.xemp- 
tion  which  a  commi.'^sioned  officer  can 
claim.  Tiius.  there  can  ari.se  a  situation 
whei'c  a  top  enli.sted  man  would  be  earn- 
ing more  than  $200  a  month,  all  of 
wliich  would  be  tax  exempt,  while  a  com- 
missioned cfTiccr  earning  over  S200  a 
month  would  be  exempt  only  up  to  that 
amount,  and  would  not  be  receiving  the 
same  tax  benefit  a-s  the  ciilisted  man. 
Tills  bill  would  give  tiie  commissioned 
officer  an  exemption  up  to  $.500.  almost 
obviating  any  ca.se  where  an  enlisted 
man  would  be  receivins::  a  better  tax 
break  than  the  commissioned  offi.cer. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  my  colleagues, 
as  a  means  of  coiTecting  the  present  in- 
equitable situation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Amsterdam  News  is  the  largest  Ne- 
gro new.spaper  in  the  largest  city  In 
America  and  is  easily  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential newspapers  for  20  million  black 
Aniciicnns. 

In  its  July  21  edition,  the  Amsterdam 
News  published  a  front-page  editorial 
titled  "Black  Power  Is  Self-Defense." 

The  editorial  is  signed  by  Dr.  C.  B. 
Powell,  editor,  and  James  L.  Hicks,  exec- 
utive editor,  two  of  the  outstanding 
names  in  American  journalism,  black  or 
white. 

This  editorial  does  a  great  deal.  I  be- 
lieve, to  clarify  much  of  the  misunder- 
standing on  tills  dynamic  new  concept  in 
American  race  relations.  I  have  Issued 
several  statements  on  black  power  since 
I  first  used  the  term  in  a  baccalaureate 
address  at  Howard  University. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  this  rea- 
soned analysis  of  black  power  of  great 
interest. 

Black  Power  Is  Self  Defense 
Black  power  (Amsterdam  News  deflnition) 
is  all  acts  Of  self  defense  by  black  men  to 
force  white  city,  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments to  comply  with  the  civil  rights  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Can    any    fair-minded    American    quarrel 
with  this  right  of  a  black  American  to  de- 
fend his  home,  his  family,  his  Church? 
We  don't  think  so. 

Yet  where  is  there  an  American  wlio  does 
not  recall  Medgar  Evers  being  shot  dead  In 
the  back  in  the  carport  of  his  own  home  be- 
cause God  made  him  black? 

Who  Is  there  who  docs  not  recall  young 
Emmett  Till  being  dragged  from  the  amu 
of  his  fiunily  to  be  lynched  In  the  dead  of 
night  because  God  made  him  black? 

And  who  will  ever  forget  four  little  Negro 
girls  being  blown  to  bits  by  a  bigot's  bombM 
they  sat  in  their  church  waiting  for  their 
Sunday  School  lesions  ...  all  because  God 
made  them  black? 

For  300  years  the  Negro  In  America  hM 
given  his  blood,  sweat,  tears  and  his  very  life 
to  the  building  of  this  country.  Even  today, 
In  Viet  Nam.  although  he  Is  only  ten  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  population,  he  Is  141 
of  our  fightin-;  forces  over  there  and  Is  165 
of  those  dyin;.:;  to  preserve  democracy. 

Does    any    fair-minded    American    expert 
Ne'jroes  to  endure  such  injustices  Indefinitelj 
because  God  made  them  black? 
Wo   don't  think  so. 

Wlien  Negroes  make  up  such  a  great  part 
of  America's  wir  power  12.000  miles  from 
home,  fighting  to  bring  democracy  to  ten 
million  Vletuamere,  can  any  Americas 
object  to  a  Nocro's  demands  for  a  decent 
home,  purposeful  rducation  for  his  childrea 
a  Job  wltii  a  li\ inj  wage  and  eqiiality  unda 
the   law? 

In  thi.s  cor.noction  we  th.-mk  Go<l  for  the 
way  the  Supreme  Court  is  upholding  the  law 
and  the  Con::titut!on  under  Chief  JusU« 
Warreii. 

The  Ke-Tro  h.u?  paid  his  dues  for  full  eqtial 
Ity  in  America  and  America  owes  him  i 
debt — and  that  debt,  unless  paid,  will  haB( 
over  the  head  of  this  nation  as  long  as  thert 
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Is  an  Amcric  I.    Tliere  can  be  no  escape  from 
it. 

How  can  the  Negro  obtain  payment  of 
this  debt? 

In  order  to  obtiiln  payment  of  this  debt 
after  300  years  of  promises  the  Negro  needs 
the  help  and  strength  of  all  other  Americans 
Just  !is  all  other  Americans  need  the  strength 
and  help  of  the  Negro. 

P»)r,  despite  Its  racial  troubles,  the  United 
States  Is  a  nation  of  one  people,  and  the 
Negro,  representing  only  ten  percent  of  the 
population,  must  never  be  deluded  Into 
thinking  he  can  "go  It  alone"  and  force  his 
Will  on  the  majority. 

Nor  Can  he  afford  to  complacently  accept 
pcr.'incution  and  abu5o  as  an  "outsider." 

Tiie  Ne^TO  is  an  "in.'sider."  He  is  an  in- 
tecr.U  part  of  an  indivisible  nation  and  he 
must   never  forget  it. 

He  is  not  nlone  as  an  American,  and  his 
past  history  and  future  destiny  have  been 
and  will  be  worked  out  in  America  through 
mutu.ol  coexistence  with  other  Americans, 
working  for  a  better  Americ.i. 

Thus  the  Negro  needs  the  contributions 
of  all  black  men  and  all  black  organizations 
In  working  toward  his  goal.  He  needs  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  who  can  be  com- 
pared to  a  "modem  day  Moses"  attempting 
to  lead  his  people  out  of  the  wilderness. 

He  a!.s,3  needs  the  leadership  and  contribu- 
tions of  Congressman  .^d.im  CLivton  Powell; 
Roy  Wilkins  of  tlie  N,A.\CP;  Jack  Crocnberg, 
head  of  the  NAACP  Legal  and  Educational 
Defense  Fund;  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the  elder 
statesman;    Wliitney  Young  of  the  National 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUriE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20.  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  In  the  commemoration  of 
tlie  eighth  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  is  a  vieek  dedicated  to 
bolster  the  determination  and  longing  for 
freedom  of  the  peoples  in  those  many- 
nations  which  have  been  tightly  yoked 
under  Communist  oppression  and  intol- 
erance. Compassion  for  the  pli;;ht  of 
these  captive  peoples  is  difficult  for  us 
Americans  to  fully  feel,  I  fear.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Tlie  heritage  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  to 
worship  is  taken  all  too  nonchalaiilly 
nowadays.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  let  our 
memories  and  our  hearts  gloss  over  the 
blood  and  the  sweat  and  the  tears  that 


strong,  and  champion  the  cause  of  those 
who  aie  irec  and  those  who  yearn  to  be 
free,  we  must  continuously  assert  our 
leadership  in  that  resjject.  Such  leader- 
sliip  lies  not  only  in  the  diplomatic  and 
foreign  policy  efforts  of  free  governments 
ai'ound  the  world  but  al.so  in  commemo- 
rations of  freedom  such  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Tills  I  believe  to  be  the 
chief  rais<in  d'etre  of  the  principles  u])on 
which  tins  great  Nation  of  ours  is  c^jn- 
structcd. 


A  Letter  From  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMARKS 

Oi' 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE.S 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.     Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs  E.  C. 

Hogan,  Sr.,  of  Post,  Tex.,  recenUy  sent 

me  a  letter  which  .she  received  from  her 

nephew,  Royce  S.  Holding,  who  Is  serving 

have  emlx)ssed  tlie  pages  of  American     in  the  Navy  in  'Vietnam,  indicating  that 

histoi-y  with  our  world  fight  for  freedom,     s^'ie  would  like   to  share  it  with  other 

As    a   sponsor    of    House    Concurrent     Americans.     The  American  people  owe  a 

Resolution  395,  which  I  Introduced  on     ?reat  debt  of  .qratitude  to  the  young  men 

.,. April  3,  1965,  to  give  hope  to  the  Baltic     ^^^o  .sen'c-  our  country  in  Vietnam,  and 

Urban  League;  J.  Raymond  Jones,  the  pout-     States  in   their  sorrowful  predicament,     I  ^^'^uld  like  for  others  to  have  the  opjxir- 
ical  leader;  Floyd  McKissick  of  CORE;  Miss     I  am  convinced  that  the  annual  Captive     t^unity   of   reading  Mr.   Bolding's  letter 


Dorothy  Height  of  the  N.itional  Council  of 
Negro  Women;  James  Farmer,  the  ex-CORE 
leader:  St^ikely  Carmichael  of  SNCC;  J;une5 
Lawson  of  the  Black  Nationalist  Movement; 
Elijah  Muhamni:xd  of  tlie  Black  Muslims; 
and  biLsiness  leaders  .-^uch  as  A.  T.  Spaulding 
of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company;  T.  M.  Alexander  of  Atlanta;  Joseph 
Davis,  president.  Carver  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  As.sociation;  John  H.  Johnson,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Eixiny  Magazine;  Carl  Mur- 
phy, publisher  Afro-Ainericin  newspapers, 
and  all  other  Negroes. 

The  soUition  of  the  Negro's  problems  also 
requires  the  leadership  and  contributions  of 
that  <irreat  reservoir  of  f.Ur-minded  white 
Americans  in  this  country  who  have  already 
contributed  so  much  to  th.e  Negro's  progre.ss. 

We  refer  to  such  men  as  Pre.'=ident  John- 
son, Vice  President  Hu.v.phrey.  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Javits.  Douglas  and  Dihksen,  Governor 
Rockefeller,  former  M.iyor  W.igner  and  Mayor 
Lindsay,  and  thousands  of  others  Including 
the  courageous  students,  many  of  whom  have 
given  their  lives  for  the  cause. 

All  the.se  people  know  that  Amerlcii  owes 
a  great  debt  to  the  Negro  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  suand  ready  to  help  America  pay 
off  that  debt. 

What  the  rest  of  this  nation  must  now 
realize  Is  that  22  million  Negroes,  keenly 
aware  that  this  debt  has  been  outstanding 
for  more  than  300  years,  are  now  demanding 
payment,  reg.ardless  of  the  consequences. 

These  Negroes  know  their  rights  and  they 
know  the  laws  pa-ssed  by  whites  which  guar- 
antee them  life,  liberty  and  the  ptu^ult  of 
happiness. 

They  can  no  longer  be  fooled  by  persuasion 
and  clever  promises. 

For,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  has  so  aptly  said: 

"'S'ou  can  fool  some  of  the  p>eoiple  aU  ot 
the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time." 

Wake  up  America  and  remain  great! 
C.  B.  Powell,  MX)., 

Editor. 
James  L.  Hicks. 

Executive  Editor. 


Nations  Week  can  be  a  highly  effective 
assistance  in  the  movement  toward  hi- 
dependence  in  the  Eastern  European 
countries. 

The  various  totalitarian  Communist 
governments  do  not  represent  the  down- 
trodden, underlying  captive  nations.  A 
force  that  can  help  to  penetrate  this 
Communist  barrier  which  separates  the 
captive  peoples  from  the  realization  of 
their  long  quest  for  freedom  Is  an  in- 
stitution like  Captive  Nations  Week. 
This  week  and  others  like  it  over  the 
years  wiU  give  courage  to  those  who 
might  otherwise  lose  all  hope.  It  will 
sei-ve  as  a  reminder  of  freedom  where 
heretofore  the  only  reminder  of  freedom 
lay  deeply  submerged  In  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  generation  which  once  knew  the 
joys  of  freedom  but  Is  rapidly  aging 
imder  the  yoke  of  totalitarianism. 

Tlie  purpose  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
and  indeed  the  piupose  of  all  free  na- 
tions, should  be  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  of  luiderstanding  sympatliy.  We 
should  provide  moral  support  and  exert 
all  possible  efforts  to  help  set  free  from 
Communist  colonialism  these  oppressed 
and  tyrannized  captive  nations. 

When  one  reads  of  the  shameful  ac- 
cusations by  the  Sino-Soviets  of  Yankee 
Imperialism  and  compares  them  with  the 
facts  that  are  so  Incontrovertible,  It  Is 
perfectly  clear  that  Russia  and  China  are 
the  last  two  remnants  that  remain  of  the 
■world's  backward  centers  of  colonial  con- 
quest. 

The  free  world  and  those  In  bondage 
who  learn  for  the  free  exercise  of  their 
former  freedoms,  look  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership.  They  look  upon 
the  United  States  as  their  last  citadel  of 
hope,  their  last  bastion  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.    While  we  continue  to  remain 


fore,  submitting  ex- 
cerpts from  his  letter  of  July  1.  1966.  for 
insertion  in  the  Congression.\l  Record: 

Before  I  .arrived  here  two  months  ago  I 
wonde.'ed  just  what  the  lieck  did  we  want  to 
fight  over  Vict-Nam  for!  Well,  It  didn't  Uike 
t];is  f.irm  boy  long  to  see  what  we  were  do- 
ing here — all  I  h.id  to  do  was  look  .around 
me— and  I  w.is  proud  of  what  mv  country 
w,i£  doing  and  much  more  so  to  be  a  p.ut  of 
it.  Tliose  people  here  have  been  at  a  war  of 
one  ;  :)rt  or  the  other  for  over  30  j-ears  and 
have  finally  attained  a  semblance  of  a  partial 
peace.  In  other  words,  they  have  more  free- 
d^.m  now  t.ian  they  have  ever  known  before. 
After  wi.rking  with  them,  visiting  in  their 
ho.nies  and  fighting  with  them,  I  marvel  at 
their  detcrmiuation  and  the  great  length* 
they  are  wiUing  to  go  to  keep  this  newly 
found  free-Jom.  I  have  many  Viet-Nfunese 
friends  and  really  think  they  are  grea.t  people. 

Of  course,  all  things  can't  always  have  only 
a  bright  side  and  it  seems  to  me  the  home 
papers  alwi.ys  man;vge  to  print  the  grim  side 
of  ihings.  Granted  the  demonstrations,  etc., 
that  we  h,id  here  not  so  long  ago  were  truly 
very  discouraging,  but  from  an  eye-witness's 
vlewTXJint  here  is  how  I  look  at  It.  Most  of 
the  Vietnamese  are  very  uneducated.  By  this 
I  me<in  they  do  not  have  the  schooling  or 
even  the  facilities  to  toach  all  the  peasants 
here.  I  find  that  this  class  plus  teenaged 
kids  were  for  the  most  part  the  mian  t>ody 
of  these  demonstrations.  The  kids  were  In 
It  mostly  for  kicks,  as  when  else  would"  they 
ever  h.a,ve  a  chance  to  throw  a  rock,  break  a 
winduw.  etc.  There  U  no  doubt  also  In  my 
mind  that  there  were  North  Vietnamese  in- 
spired to  add  to  all  this. 

Just  a  U;tle  on  the  makeup  of  the  land 
here.  There  are  over  2.000  miles  of  navigable 
waterways  in  the  delta  alone  during  the  mon- 
soon season,  and  most  of  the  land  Is  either 
steaming  hot  Jungles,  rice  paddles  or  moun- 
tains. Life  Is  sheer  hell  here  for  the  Ameri- 
can, who  Is  so  used  to  his  plush  Uvlng,  eat- 
ing, and  In  general  aJl  his  hablta  that  h« 
really  suffers.  However,  after  seeing  one  of 
these  little  kids  break  Into  a  big  smUe  and 
say,  "You  ntimber  1  G.I.,"  It  Is  worth  every- 
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thing  one  baa  to  offer.  I  believe  In  Every- 
thing that  I  am  doing  and  wUl  give  my  all — 
as  I  feel  this  Is  a  true  threat  to  my  family's 
freedom  ae  well  as  my  country's,  and  I  will 
defend  our  flag  as  long  as  I  am  able  and  vui 
always  feel  I  have  saved  my  children  from 
going  tlirough  the  "hell"  these  kids  are  here. 


Defense  Pattern  Alarming 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCXDMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  In- 
creasingly expressions  of  concern  are  be- 
ing heard  across  the  Nation  concern- 
ing the  adequacies  of  defense  planning 
by  the  administration. 

One  such  expression  of  concern  is  con- 
tained In  the  July  20.  1966,  issue  of  the 
Glendale,  Calif.,  News-Press. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  Glendale  News-Press  edito- 
rial for  Inclusion  in  the  Record.  I  be- 
lieve the  p>osition  taken  in  the  editorijil 
luid  in  the  comments  it  contains  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Congress : 

Nrw  Shortage  Is  Old  Story:   Defense 
Pattern   Alarming 

Testimony  of  Gen.  James  P.  McConnell. 
Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  that  the  Tactical 
Air  Ck>mmand  Is  down  to  "bedrock"  In 
strength  sends  a  ripple  of  alarm  through  tlie 
nation. 

General  McConnell  says  the  shortages  are  so 
oerlovis  that  trouble  elsewhere  than  Viet  Nam 
would  result  In  a  call-up  of  the  Air  Ni^tional 
Guard  and  disrupt  vital  training. 

It  Is  not  a  new  story  so  fax  as  the  Deren..5e 
Department  has  been  concerned  recently. 

There  have  been  persistent  and  verified 
shortages  of  vehicles,  hel.copters,  aircraft 
parts,  certain  weight  bombs  and  even  cloth- 
ing In  Viet  Nam.  A  Senate  suijconrimittee. 
after  a  study,  listed  29  Items  In  sliort  supply 
In  the  critical  war  area. 

The  shortages  were  verified  after  vehement 
dlasent  from  Secretary  of  Deferise  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  who  labeled  such  Information  "ba- 
loney." "Never  have  ground  operations  been 
ao  well  supported  by  air."  he  said.  True, 
perhaps,  but  an  evasion  of  the  fact  tSiat  sup- 
plies were  short. 

Later,  after  newspaper  reports  and  investi- 
gations by  members  of  congress  it  was  learned 
that  fully  half  of  the  four  U.S.  combat  divi- 
sions In  the  United  States  were  not  v^atiy  for 
combat,  but  engaged  in  training.  All  "ready 
reserve"  battalions  were  earmarked  for  Viet 
Nam  or  other  U.S.  commitments. 

Then,  at  the  height  of  a  crisis  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  secretary 
of  defense  withdrew  15,000  troops,  moeily 
highly  skilled  technicians,  from  Europe  with- 
out first  consulting  our  alUee.  The  with- 
drawal came  shortly  after  his  conuiient  that 
It  Lb  "absolutely  false  to  say  we  are  overex- 
tended and  cannot  meet  our  military  re- 
quirements." 

Additionally,  of  course.  Congress  and  key 
military  leaders  are  concerned  that  there  is 
no  antl-mlssUe  defense  In  operation,  that  no 
program  exists  for  a  follow-up  boml^er  to  the 
obsolescent  B-52,  at  cutbacks  in  the'Strateglc 
Air  Command  and  refusal  of  the  Defence  De- 
partment to  construct  nuclear  frigates  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  speed  a  nuclear  sur- 
face Navy. 

The  pattern  is  clear  evidence  that,  regard- 
lees  of  Mr.  McNamara's  background  of  man- 


agement, the  mritttT  of  defense  Is  too  critical 
to  be  left  to  the  decisions  of  a  single  man. 
No  one  should  have  this  kind  of  power. 
Rather,  dt'fe.'ise  should  be  a  co-operative  ef- 
fort that  includes  Congress  and  the  experi- 
enced wi.sdom  of  our  mJlitiixy  leaders. 

Only  time  and  a  careful  aniUysis  of  the 
secretarj's  claim  that  he  has  saved  tl4  bil- 
lion in  defense  over  the  last  four  years  will 
prove  wliether  this  Is  fact. 

It  can  be  said  now,  however,  that  "savings" 
are  a  misnomer  if  the  nation's  defensos  have 
been  weakened  or  a  war  effort  is  slowed  down 
by  a  lack  of  supplies. 

Wars  cannot  be  fought  with  short  supplies 
and  a  m;ssile  tliat  has  not  been  built  cannot 
be  fired. 


How  the  Vietnam  Problem  Was  Neatly 
Solved,  or  *  *  * 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
I.\'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  SptMker.  the  Sat- 
ui-day  Eveninc:  Post  often  carries 
tliou.i-'ht-provokins  ai'liclcs.  In  the  issue 
of  July  30,  1966.  I  found  this  Interesting 
ob.^cr\ation  of  the  Vietnam  situation, 
written  by  Russell  Baker: 
The    Human    Comedy;   How    the    Vietnam 

Problem  Was  Neatly  Solved,  or     •    •    • 
(Bv  Russell  Baker) 

Until  10:32  p.m.  when  the  direct  phone 
from  Saigon  r.xng  in  tlie  White  House.  Sep- 
tember 17,  1971,  had  beeii  just  aiiother  day 
In  W.u.shinglon. 

Onre  again  President  JohrLson  had  urged 
the  nation  to  be  patient  about  the  Viet- 
namese war.  Secretary  of  Defen.se  McNamara 
that  afternoon  had  issued  his  semiannual 
declaration  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  no 
longer  winning. 

At  the  State  Department,  Sccret.iu-y  Rusk 
had  assured  the  press  that  despite  wlde- 
.Kpread  riots  and  library  biu-uings.  there  was 
every  retsson  to  believe  that  Gen  Quang  Cal 
Quec.  who  had  seized  power  tiiree  weeks  be- 
fore, would  at  last  give  South  Vietnam  a  long 
perlixl  of  governmentiil  stability. 

Mr  Rusk  said  tliat  Gen  Quec  might  even 
agree  s(«jn  to  take  some  of  the  South  Viet- 
nanic^f  urmy  out  of  pagodas  and  put  them 
Into  battle  alongside  tlie  Americans. 

The  White  House  phone  call  wa.s  from  the 
Anierlcan  amhaiwtdor.  "General  Quec  wants 
an  island,"  he  s.aid. 

The  presidential  Jet  touched  down  at  Hono- 
lulu 36  hoiu-s  later.  "What'.s  this  about  an 
Island?"  t!ie   President  asked   Gen.  Quec. 

While  the  President  and  his  advisers 
listened,  the  general  expl.iined.  On  the 
night  of  September  16,  unahl»  to  get  to  sleep, 
he  had  slipped  down  to  the  kitchen  of  the 
presidential  palace  for  a 'midnight  snack, 
only  to  di.?.:overih-.it  the  Viet  Cong  terrorists 
had  been  there  ^H^t  minutes  before  him  and 
raided  the  icebo.v. 

To  govern  a  country  uncicr  such  condi- 
tions, he  reasoned,  was  impossible.  "You 
can't  drive  outside  town  without  being  kid- 
napped," he  said.  "The  pagodas  are  packed 
with  politicians,  and  there  are  so  many  over- 
paid GI's  In  Saigon  that  a  premier  can't  even 
get  a  bad  table  in  a  restaurant  anymore 
without  slipping  some  plasters  to  the 
maltre  d'.  The  trouble  is  that  South  Viet- 
nam is  l(x;ated  in  the  wron?  place." 

"Keep   talking."  said   the  F*resldent. 

"I  have  loaded  every  available  sampan 
With  elements  of  my  army,"  Gen.  Quec  said. 
"I  propose  to  move  offshore  to  the  Republic 


of  Nationalist  Vietnam,  where  we  can  rally 
our  strength  for  a  victorious  return  to  the 
nvalnland." 

"And  Just  where  Is  the  Republic  of  Na- 
tlonaUst  Vietnam?"  asked  Mr.  Rusk. 

Gen.  Quec  smiled.  "How  about  Catallna 
Island?"  he  asked. 

Next  morning,  while  Gen.  Quec  Inspected 
Waiklkl  beach,  the  President's  advisers  came 
to  grips  with  the  question  of  Nationalist 
Vietnam.  They  stayed  at  grips  all  day,  all  the 
next  day,  and  all  through  the  day  after  that. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  their 
conference  was  interrupted  by  Gen.  Quec 
with  the  announcement  that  the  first  sam- 
pans carrying  his  army  has  beached  on  the 
island  of  Mai  Tai.  60  miles  off  the  Vietnamese 
coast,  had  seized  Cum  Quat.  the  capital,  and 
had  proclaimed  it  the  seat  of  the  Republic  of 
Nationalist  Vietnam. 

"If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  now  meet 
with  the  press  and  vow  to  return  to  the 
mainland  one  of  these  days,"  Gen.  Quec  said. 

"It  will  never  work,  General,"  said  Secre- 
tary Ru.'k.  "Look  at  wliat  happened  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek." 

The  papers  reported  that  Gen.  Quec  ex- 
cused himself  and  exited  laughing. 

Instead  of  flying  Immediately  to  Cum  Quat, 
Gen.  Quec  accepted  a  series  of  speaking  en- 
gagements In  tlie  United  States,  where  news 
of  his  stirring  pledge  to  return  to  the  main- 
land one  of  these  days  had  matle  hiin  an 
overnight  hero. 

Landing  In  San  Francisco  to  a  tumultuous 
reception,  Quec  promised  that  if  the  United 
States  would  only  tmleash  him.  he  u-ould 
send  the  Nationalist  Vietnam  Army  lunging 
across  of  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  provide  military 
advisers  to  American  armies  and  cle.u"  the 
Communists  off  the  mainl.xnd. 

For  ttiat  eventual  triumph,  he  told  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  the  Republic  of  Nation- 
alist Vietnam  on  Mai  Tai  would  retiulre  mas- 
sive American  aid.  C^xa\  Quat,  after  all, 
was  still  only  a  provisional  IsUuid  town,  he 
noted.  It  needed  new  factories  and  bonaber 
strips.  Vast  sums  would  be  required  to  build 
a  Cum  Quat  Hilton  and  air-condition  Cum 
Quafs  bars  for  U.S.  mliiuuy.  diplomatic,  and 
aid  teams  when  they  arrived  to  defeat  Com- 
munism. 

Me.anwhile.  at  the  White  House,  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  struggled  with  the  Mai  Tai 
problem.  "The  question."  said  a  man  from 
Texas,  "is  whether  we  are  are  going  to  recog- 
nize Mai  Tai  as  Vietnam. ' 

"Unthinkable,"  said  Secretary  Rusk.  "Mai 
Tai  is  only  a  two-bit  Island  sixty  miles  off  the 
Asian  mainland." 

"Impoeslble,"  said  Secretary  McN.omara. 
"We  already  have  a  mUllon-and-a-haU  Amer- 
ican soldiers  tied  down  on  the  mainland." 

Tlie  man  from  Texas  winked.  "Suppose  we 
stopped  recognizing  Vietnam  as  Vietnam," 
he  said.  "Suppose  we  said  that  the  real  Viet- 
nam is  on  Mai  Tai.  What  do  we  do  with  our 
soldiers?" 

"Well,"  Bald  Secretary  Rusk,  "since  we 
are  fighting  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  Viet- 
nam, we  would,  of  course,  have  to  locate 
the  soldiers  wherever  Vletniun  may  be." 

"That  would  mean  taking  them  off  the 
mainland  and  putting  them  on  Mai  Tai," 
said  Secretary  McNamara. 

Next  day  the  United  States  announced 
that  It  had  recognized  the  Republic  of  Na- 
tionalist Vietnam  on  Mai  Tai  and  did  not 
recognize  anyplace  else  that  called  Itself 
Vietnam. 

At  his  news  conference  Mr.  Rusk  was  asked 
If  Americans  would  continue  to  fight  on  the 
mainland.  "Since  we  do  not  recognize  any 
Vietnam  on  the  mainland,  your  question  Is 
absurd,"  he  explained.  "Obviously  an  army 
cannot  preserve  the  freedom  of  a  place  that 
does  not  exist." 

Which,  as  we  all  know,  is  how  the  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam — mainland  Vietnam,  that 
Is — finally  ended.  For  a  while  It  was  ex- 
pensive maintaining  the  American  army  on 
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Mai  Tai  and  converting  Cum  Quat  into  a 
place  where  Gen.  Quang  Cal  Quec  could 
live  comfortably.  With  time,  however,  the 
Job  was  done,  the  soldiers  came  home,  and 
the  Great  Society  was  begun  In  earnest. 

In  his  memoirs  the  President  wrote  that 
the  only  bad  advice  he  received  during  the 
Mai  Tal  crisis  came  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  told  him,  "Mr.  President, 
the  one  thing  this  country  cannot  afford  Is 
another  Quang  Cal  Quec." 

"History,"  wrote  the  President,  "has  proved 
him  wrong.  As  long  as  we  in  this  country 
can  keep  Asia  confined  to  islands,  we  can  live 
with  it." 


Horton  Urges  United  States  To  Heed 
Prime  Minister  Pearson's  Warning  on 
Weakening  NATO,  Support  for  Atlantic 
Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will 
be  the  third  time  this  year  that  I  have 
stood  before  my  coDeagues  in  this  Cham- 
bev  to  discuss  the  urgent  need  for  Ameri- 
can initiative  in  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
In  the  past  few  months,  with  NATO  un- 
dergoing turbulence  and  change,  our 
foreign  policy  makers  have  responded 
passively  at  best  to  the  initiatives  of  Eu- 
ropean goveiTiments.  Our  most  recent 
move  'svas  the  announcement  of  a  whole- 
sale withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  units 
from  FYance.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
our  Giovernment  views  the  obvious  weak- 
ening of  the  alliance  with  any  appropri- 
ate degree  of  concern.  Even  more 
alarming  is  the  fact  that  outside  of  Con- 
gress, no  one  in  'Washington  has  taken 
any  serious  steps  to  plan  for  strengthen- 
ing the  alliance. 

I  beheve  that  our  leaders  have  made 
a  tacit  decision  to  step  do'wn  from  active 
and  enlightened  leadership  of  the  North 
Atlantic  nations.  Tliis  fact  became  clear 
when  the  administration  failed  to  react 
to  Canada  Prime  Minister  Pearson's 
speech  In  Springfield,  111.,  last  month, 
which  was  highly  crltlcel  of  America's 
failure  to  lead  the  alliance  toward  even- 
tual Atlantic  Union.    Mr.  Pearson  said: 

France  and  not  only  Prance  feels  that  Con- 
tinental Europe  Is  now  strong  enough  to  be 
given  its  rightful  share  In  the  control  of  the 
policies  of  the  alliance. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
of  all  nations  should  be  aware  of  the 
changes  in  the  international  order  since 
1945,  our  NATO  policies  have  remained 
nearly  unchanged  since  the  alliance  was 
founded. 

I  am  disturbed  not  only  because  there 
was  no  administration  response  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  address,  but  also  be- 
cause Mr.  Pearson  hit  on  the  weakest 
points  of  our  Atlantic  policies,  and  sug- 
gested the  best  possible  course  of  action 
to  strengthen  the  alliance.  Our  failure 
to  respond  Indicates  to  me  a  lack  of 
Interest  In  Improving  the  alliance.  How 
can  we  while  we  are  pursuing  a  conflict 
In  southeast  Asia  to  contain  communism, 


fall  to  bolster  the  NATO  organization 
which  has  been  so  successful  In  keeping 
Western  Europe  free  without  war? 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Paul  Findley  of  Illinois, 
thought  enough  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
address  to  insert  It  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  want  to  add  my  own 
support  to  Mr.  Findlets  proposal  to  ac- 
tively consider  the  concept  of  Atlantic 
Union  as  a  solution  to  the  present  trend 
of  the  NATO  Alliance.  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  999  to  pro- 
vide for  U.S.  participation  in  an  Atlantic 
Union  Convention  with  delegations  from 
the  other  North  Atlantic  countries. 

I  think  the  need  for  such  a  move  could 
not  be  stated  more  meaningfully  than 
it  was  in  the  Prime  Minister's  own  words : 
I  believe  only  the  United  States  can  give  the 
effective  lead  required  for  Atlantic  unity. 
Without  her  active  support  nothing  can  be 
done,  at  least  on  the  broad  front  which  is 
essential.  Without  her  leadership  we  will  be 
driven  back  to  a  national  or  continental  so- 
lution for  the  organization  of  security  aud 
for  progress. 

We  cannot  in  conscience  let  this  mat- 
ter drop  with  passive  American  gestures 
at  rebuilding  the  alliance.  Only  a  few- 
nights  ago,  I  spoke  about  the  need  for  new- 
dimensions  lii  our  Atlantic  policy  to  a 
large  audience  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  Their 
concern  for  this  matter  was  evident,  as 
all  Americans  who  cherish  the  unity  of 
the  free  world  are  concerned  about  the 
weakening  trend  In  our  ties  to  Western 
Europe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this  mat- 
ter closely,  and  to  Join  Representative 
Findley  and  myself  in  demanding  an  ap- 
propriate and  constructive  response  to 
Prime  Minister  Pearson's  remarks  on  the 
future  of  NATO. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  want  to 
Include  three  newspaper  articles  which 
point  up  the  need  for  new  directions  in 
our  free  world  foreign  policy.  The  three 
newspapers,  the  Montreal  Star,  the  New- 
York  Times,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun,  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  responsible 
reporting  on  this  issue: 
(Prom  the  MonUeal  (Canada)  Star,  June  16, 
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Pearson    Speech:    Wkfte   House    Silence 

Follows  Criticism 

(By  Raymond  Heard) 

■Washington. — Diplomats    and    Interested 

members  of  Oongress   can't   understand   it. 

Lester  Pearson  came  to   the   United  States 

Saturday  to  attack  American  "domination" 

of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.    "Vet  there  has  been 

no  reaction  to  the  speech  from  the  Johnson 

administration,   which   is   very  sensitive   to 

criticism  from  Its  foreign  friends. 

However,  It  Is  predicted  that  the  speech — 
regarded  by  many  here  and  in  Ottawa  as  one 
of  the  most  outspoken  anti-American  dec- 
larations of  Mr.  Pearson's  career — will  have 
a  delayed  action  effect.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
word  will  seep  through  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
that  his  "good  neighbor"  Is  behaving  toward 
■Washington  rather  like  the  Romanians  are 
behaving  toward  Moscow. 

As  It  Is,  to  generate  wider  interest  In  the 
speech.  Republican  representative  Paitl  Find- 
let  of  Illinois  has  Inserted  the  text  Into  the 
Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Findley  has  also 
told  this  reporter:  "There  should  have  been 
a  full  debate  here  on  the  prime  minister's 
speech.  His  remarks  were  both  plain  and 
wise.  I  can't  recall  an  occasion  when  a  for- 
eign head  of  government  has  spoken  quite  bo 
critically  while  on  American  ground." 


riNDS     SYMPATHY 

Sen.  Frank  Church,  the  Idaho  Democrat 
who  went  to  Europe  last  month  to  inquire 
into  the  NATO  crisis  for  Sen.  J.  vr  Pul- 
BRiGHT's  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  hr.s 
asked  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Pearson's  text.  When 
Sen.  Church  conduct*  hearings  into  the 
NATO  question  later  this  month,  the  Pearson 
statement  is  expected  to  figure  prominently 
In  the  discussion.  For  Mr.  Pearson  has  sug- 
gested (anwng  other  things)  that  de  Gaulle's 
compLiiats  about  US.  domination  of  the 
alliance  may  be  quit*  valid  after  all.  and 
Sen.  Ch-.-rch,  too,  is  reported  to  agree  that 
the  Prcr.ch  president  may  have  a  point. 

Tlicre  is,  meantime,  some  evidence  Uiat 
President  Johnson  lias  neither  seen  the  Pe,.r- 
Eon  speech  nor  heard  about  it.  that  the  rti.te 
department  or  the  presidential  aides.  In  the 
words  of  one  C.pitol  Hill  source,  are  hiding 
it  fro:n  his  view. 

At  .1  White  House  ce.'-emony  Tuesday  for 
the  sigiuiig  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  "co:i- 
Etruction  of  a  new  d.tm  for  the  Columbia 
River  project,  the  president  referred  to  Mr. 
Pearson  as  "my  good  friend."  Johnson- 
watcliers  siiy  that  if  the  president  had  been 
aware  of  what  Mr.  Pearson  had  said  in 
Springfield,  111.,  Saturday  he  would  not  have 
paid  him  such  a  warm  tribute.  This  may 
sound  petty;  but  that's  the  way  LBJ  operates. 

In  Ills  speech  to  the  Atlantic  Federal  Union, 
the  prime  minister  placed  a  major  share  of 
t!io  blame  for  tlie  current  disarray  of  NATO 
on  the  United  States  rather  than  Prance, 
whicli  the  Johnson  administration  has  cast 
in  the  role  of  "bad  guy." 

"France,"  the  prime  minister  said,  "is  not. 
hx^s  not,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
Atlantic  organization,  or  an  AUantic  alh.once 
of  independent  states  dominated  by  Amer- 
ica." His  choice  of  the  term  "dominated" 
!.«:  regarded  as  very  strong,  at  least  for  a  pro- 
fessional diplomat  of  Mr.  Pearson's  rxpe- 
riencc. 

Mr.  Pearson  made  another  remark  that  is 
sure  to  gnll  the  president  when  he  cquat<:'d 
Washington's  domln.-uit  position  in  N.ATO 
with  that  of  Russia  In  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

EARLIER    TirP 

The  total  lack  of  an  administration  re- 
sponse (even  in  the  way  of  inspired  reports 
quoting  administration  sources")  to  the 
Pearson  speech  Is  aU  the  more  surprising 
when  viewed  In  the  light  of  the  Johnson- 
Pearson  tiff  over  Viet  Nam  tacUcs  at  Camp 
David  14  months  ago.  The  Prime  Minister 
o/Iended  Mr.  Johnson  then  by  suggesting, 
ever  so  discreetly,  that  bombing  of  North 
Viet  Nam  might  be  suspended  at  "the  right 
time." 

If  Mr.  Pearson's  remarks  on  Viet  Nam  last 
year  g.ive  comfort  to  the  'doves,"  his  Spring- 
field speech  abqyt  NATO  has  encouraged 
tho.se  In  Congress",  most  of  whom  appear  to 
be  Republicans,  who  favor  an  Atlantic  union 
and  a  more  "realistic"  attitude  toward  de 
Gaulle. 

Rep.  PiNDLi.T,  who,  as  representative  for 
Springfield  was  one  of  Mr.  Pearson's  hosts 
Saturday,  is  dedicating  himself  to  arguing 
the  need  for  an  Atlantic  community  bound 
together  with  federal  ties.  Utopian  as  his 
goal  may  seem,  he  coimts  such  major  Re- 
publicans as  Dwight  Elsenhower  and  Barry 
Goldwater  among  his  supporters,  as  well  as 
the  former  NATO  commander.  Gen.  Lauris 
Norstad. 

COP    SUPPORT 

Mr.  FiNDLErr  finds  too.  that  Republican 
support  in  Congress  and  at  the  grass-roots 
level,  even  In  the  suppoeedly  isolationist 
Midwest,  for  his  Atlantic  dream  Is  growing 
fast  as  the  Impasse  with  Prance  escalates. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Pearson  paralleled  the 
view  of  the  Plndleylte  Republicans  when  he 
called  on  "Washington  to  take  the  lead  in 
establishing  a  closer  Atlantic  alliance,  less 
dominated  by  U.S.  authority.  Perhaps  this 
ie  the  reeson  for  the  strange  official  silence 
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of  the  Johnson  admlnistxation  to  Mr.  Pwj'- 
son's  provocative  remarks. 

The  president  may  not  have  be«n  Informed 
of  the  Import  of  Mr.  Pearson's  speech.  But 
there  are  others  in  the  administration  who 
fear  that  to  answer  the  prime  minister  woxild 
give  the  Republicans  ammunition  to  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Johnson's  leadership  of  the 
West  has  become  so  jxxtr  that  even  America's 
closest  friends,  the  Canadians,  are  com- 
plaining. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  12,  1966] 
NATO  STJBSTmjTX  Urged  bt  Pearson — Sats 

Unith)  Statbs  Shottld  Show  Wat  to  Re- 
vitalized AixiANcr 

SPRiNcnzu),  III.,  June  11. — Prime  Min- 
ister Lester  B.  Pearson  of  Canada  urged  here 
tonight  that  the  United  States  lead  the  way 
In  establishing  a  new,  revitalized  Atlantic 
alliance  to  replace  what  he  described  as  the 
outdated  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Whether  or  not  the  organization  survive 
the  crlsla  precipitated  by  the  French  mili- 
tary withdrawal,  he  said  the  Atlantic  powers 
must  move  forward  to  "an  international  com- 
munity with  common  political  institutions." 

"An  alliance  for  defense  only  Is  an  an- 
achronism in  the  world  of  1966."  the  Prime 
Minister  declared. 

In  an  address  purpose  for  an  Atlantic 
Union  dinner  in  the  Leland  Hotel,  Mr.  Pear- 
son obliquely  crltlzed  the  United  States  for 
not  acting  sooner  to  alter  "an  Atlantic  al- 
liance of  Independent  states,  dominated  by 
America." 

"Prance,  and  not  only  Prance,  feels  that 
continental  Europe  la  now  strong  enough 
to  be  given  Its  rightful  share  in  the  control 
of  the  policies  of  the  alliance"  declared  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  won  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  In  1957. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Mr.  Pearson  received  an 
Atlantic  Union  at  a  ceremony  in  New  Salem 
State  Park,  where  the  village  of  New  Salem 
has  been  restored  as  it  was  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  ran  a  store  there.  The  award  was 
presented  by  Clarence  Strett,  presie^nt  of 
Pederal  Union.  Inc.  This  is  a  private  or- 
ganization that  has  worked  for  many  years 
to  bring  European  and  Nprth  American  states 
together  In  federation.  Christion  Herter. 
former  Secretary  of  State,  also  was  given  an 
Atlantic  Union  peace  award.  The  late  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson,  who  was  the  chief  United 
States  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  also 
was   honored  with   a  f>eace   award. 

cms    DOUBT    AND    DI.STRUST  I 

Prime  Minister  Pearson  said  that  the  At- 
lantic powers  had  worked  together  enthus- 
iastically In  the  trying  days  after  World 
War  n  but  had  developed  "impatience  and 
doubt  and  some  distrust"  after  the  recovery 
of  Exjrope.  NATO,  he  suggested,  had  fallen 
victim  to  "InterUa  and  vested  Interest  In  a 
new  status  quo." 

He  said  Canada,  since  1964.  had  tried  with- 
out success  "to  find  anyone  ...  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic  .  .  .  prepared  to  specify 
what  should  be  changed  {in  NATO)." 

Change  at  last  waa  occurring  only  because 
"abrupt  and  unilateral  ewtlon  by  Prance 
thrust  change  upon  us."  he  said. 

Mr.  Pearson  disagreed  with  the  nationalist 
motives  of  President  de  Oaulle  In  taking 
Prance  out  of  the  defense  alliance.  But  he 
suggested  It  was  "dangerous"  to  rail  at  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  for  demanding  for  Prance  "a 
position  In  the  Atlantic  alliance  equal  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  somewhat  closer 
no  that  of  the  United  States."  Rather,  Mr. 
Pearson  said,  the  Atlantic  power  must  And 
a  way  to  enable  Prance  to  participate  "in 
the  march  to  greater  not  less  Atlantic 
unity." 

The  way.  he  suggested,  would  be  to  build 
toward  Atlantic  unity  by  Orst  giving  Europe 
"more  control  ...  of  its  direction  and  lt« 
cbancter." 


"I  realize,"  he  said,  "that  the  united  Eu- 
rope would,  in  its  political,  economic  and 
military  decisions,  be  more  independent  of 
Washington  than  Is  the  case  now. 

"But  what  is  wrong  with  this?"  he  asked. 

A  realistic  approach  to  Atlantic  union,  he 
said,  would  be  to  accept  a  united  Eufftjpe, 
Britain,  "not  as  an  obstacle  to,  but  ae  a 
stage  on  the  way  to  Atlantic  union. 

"If  we  cannot  at  present  achieve  a  pat- 
tern of  Atlantic  federalism."  he  said,  "it  may 
be  necessary  to  acknowledge  the  realities  of 
the  situation  and,  as  North  .^meric.-^in.s.  work 
with  Europeans  in  the  hope  th.it.  In  the 
longer  sweep  of  history,  both  European  and 
North  America  will  came  to  re.illze  that  their 
respective  aflalrs  can  best  be  harmonized  in 
a  wider  union. 

•  If  an  intervening  European  stage  is  nec- 
essary, however,  it  must  be  t,iken  not  Ln 
continental  isolation  but  Ir;  close  Atlantic 
cooperation   and   understanding. 

He  added  that  he  felt  that  "continental- 
ism,  either  of  the  European  or  North  Ameri- 
can variety  is  not  the  answer." 

Finally  I  believe  "only  the  Un!t.ecl  States 
can  give  the  effective  lead  required  for  At- 
lantic unity."  he  said  Without  her  active 
participation  and  support  nothing  can  be 
done,  at  least  on  the  broad  front  which  is 
essenilal.  Without  her  leadership  we  will  be 
driven  back  to  a  national  or  continental  so- 
lution for  the  organization  of  security  and 
for  progress." 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  (  Md  )  Sun.  May  30. 
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Panex  Urges  Community  of  DEMOCRACfES — 

State    Departmft^t    Hkid    Slow    To    F.^CE 

Need  for  Larger  Unity 

(By  Joseph  R.  L    Sterne) 

Washington,  May  29. — North  American 
and  European  countries  were  urged  today 
to  give  up  part  of  their  national  sovereignty 
In  building  an  Athuitic  community  that 
eventually  could  grow  into  a  worldwide 
"community  of  democracies." 

The  National  Planning  Association  said 
Americans — ajid  the  .St.ite  Department — have 
been  too  slow  In  facing  up  ttj  the  positive 
requirements  needed  in  the  construction  of 
a  more  secure  order. 

This  group  of  influential  leaders  In  busl- 
nes.s,  labt>r.  agriculture  and  the  professions 
contended  that  the  Atlantic  nations  must 
be  prepared  to  create  a  common  organization 
that  could  Integrate  their  foreign  and  de- 
fense policies. 

NO    VETO    POWER 

Following  a  pattern  established  by  the 
six-nation  European  Common  M.orket,  de- 
cisions could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
"weighted  vote"  that,  in  effect,  would  deny 
the  United  States  the  veto  power  it  now  holds 
in  the  United  Nations  and  NATO. 

At  the  outset,  the  propoeed  Atlantic  Com- 
munity Organization  would  have  the  p>owers 
necessary  to  raise  appropriations  to  carry  out 
foreign  and  defense  policiee 

Economic  Integration  and  the  knotty  prob- 
lem of  freedom  of  migration,  would  come 
later,  under  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion formula. 

In  addition,  the  Atlantic  community  would 
not  be  an  exclusive  "club."  As  conditions 
permit  and  agreement  is  reached,  democra- 
cies In  Africa,  Asia,  itnd  Latin  America  would 
be  added. 

federal  pattern 

The  association  said  the  profXDsed  Inter- 
national organization  should  be  based  upon 
the  Pederal  pattern  followed  when  the  thir- 
teen American  colonies  formed  the  United 
States. 

Certain  powers  now  exercised  by  the 
individual  nation-states  would  be  delegated 
to  the  "community,"  an  agency  with  supra- 
national powers. 

In   a   report   entitled   "Strengthening  the 


Free  World  through  Steps  toward  Atlantic 
Unification,"  the  N.P.A.  board  and  Its  stand- 
ing committees  argued  that  the  "limitations" 
of  the  nation-state  are  obvious  In  a  world 
threatened  by  nuclear  weapons. 

MORE    EVOLtrriON    NEEDED 

The  United  Nations  and  NATO  were  ex- 
pressions of  a  growing  trend  toward  "inter- 
dependence" and  "community,"  It  said,  but 
more  "evolution"  Is  needed. 

"Along  with  the  feeling  of  loyalty  Amer- 
icans have  always  had  toward  their  citj'  or 
towm,  their  state  and  their  country,  they 
will  have  to  develop  an  additional  loyalty 
toward  a  larger  political  entity,"  said  the 
report. 

"For  the  people  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, the  price  will  not  be  paid  In  the  loss  of 
their  sovereignty.  In  a  democracy,  sover- 
eignty is  the  possession  of  its  citizens:  the 
governments  they  create  are  only  their 
agents.  .  .  . 

"The  sovereign  citizens  of  a  democracy  can 
entrti.st  certain  functions  to  entities  other 
than  national  govenunents  without  'sacri- 
ficing' or  'losing'  any  of  the  sovereignty  they 
possess. 

"They  lose  nothing,  and  may  gain  much, 
by  delegating  powers  to  a  new  agent  when 
the  existing  agency  cannot  adequately  serve 
their  Interests  In  peace,  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic welfare." 

The  National  Planning  Association  said  an 
Integrated  Atlantic  community  could  be 
created  "around"  France  if  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle  continues  his  nationalistic  policies. 

Once  Europe  and  North  America  are  united. 
It  said,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  concentra- 
tion of  military  power  to  secure  peace  and  a 
sufficient  concentration  of  economic  strength 
to  bring  real  Improvements  In  the  living 
standards  of  less  developed  nations. 

At  a  press  conference  last  week  In  which 
today's  report  was  discussed  in  advance  of 
publication,  top  officials  of  the  N.P.A.  ex- 
pressed disappointment  over  the  State  De- 
partment's attitude  toward  Atlantic  com- 
munity. 

Elmo  Roper,  the  public  opinion  expert  and 
a  member  of  the  association's  board,  sum- 
marized the  department's  attitude  as:  "It's 
a  fine  Idea,  but  not  now." 

Roper  noted  that  Senate  support  for  the 
concept  Is  rising. 

In  1946,  only  the  last  Estes  Kefauver  fav- 
ored the  community  idea.  Now.  he  said, 
Senators  Gorb  (D.,  Tenn.),  Case  (R.,  N.J.), 
Cooper  (R.,  Ky.),  McGee  (D.,  Wyo.) ,  Church 
(D.  Idaho),  KucHEL  (R.,  Cal),  jAvrrs  (R., 
N.Y.) ,  McCarthy  (D.,  Minn.)  and  others  sup- 
port  bills   pending   before   Congress. 


Airline  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Public 
patience  Is  wearing  thin,"  so  ends  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Bristol. 
Tenn..  Herald-Courier,  which  speaks  out 
on  the  present  airline  strike. 

Everyone's  patience  is  being  stretched 
to  its  limits  by  this  disregard  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral Government  take  control  of  the  air- 
lines, but  I  do  urge  that  lawful  means  be 
used  to  end  this  strike,  and.  If  necessary, 
that  stricter  laws  be  enacted  to  prevent 
this  from  happening  again. 
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I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this  edi- 
torial, and  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  it  In 
the  Record:  . 

Strikes  Are  Wearing  Public  Patiencx  Thin 

Do  you  have  the  feeling  that  the  public 
is  sick  and  tired  of  being  the  whipping  boj 
In  management-labor  disputes? 

The  airline  strike,  for  example. 

Or  the  New  York  subway  strike. 

Or  transportation  strikes.  Or  any  work 
stoppage  which  poses  a  threat  to  public 
health  or  security  or  seriously  affects  public 
convenience  or  economy. 

Are  you  wondering  why  some  way  can't 
be  found  to  put  a  stop  to  such  nonsense? 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  strikes  should 
be  outlawed.  Labor  has  the  right  and  the 
obligation  to  stand  up  and  flght  for  what  it 
believes  it  should  have.  So  has  management. 
And  the  strike  Is  a  key  element  in  any  such 
dispute. 

The  effects  of  some  strikes  are  largely  con- 
fined to  those  directly  involved.  Other 
strikes,  unfortunately,  work  real  hardships 
on  thousands  and  even  millions  of  innocent 
bystanders. 

We  already  have  laws  which  are  supposed 
to  prevent  this.  They  seem  to  be  blandly, 
even  enthusiastically,  ignored.  They  also 
seem  to  be  unenforceable. 

Surely,  some  way  can  be  found  to  handle 
a  problem  as  big  as  this. 

And  the  sooner,  the  better.  Public  patience 
Is  wearing  thin. 


Weapon  Against  Secrecy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
signing  the  freedom  of  information  bill, 
the  Pittsburgh  Post -Gazette  declares. 
President  Johnson  established  in  law  the 
important  principle  of  the  public's  right 
of  access  to  nonsensitive  government 
data. 

Its  effectiveness  will  depend  on  the 
spirit  in  which  the  law  is  accepted,  the 
newspaper  comments. 

In  this  regard,  the  President  has  called 
upon  members  of  his  administration  to 
honor  its  intent  even  before  it  takes  ef- 
fect a  year  hence. 

I  include  the  Post-Gazette  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

Weapon  Against  Secrecy 
President  Johnson's  signing  of  a  freedom 
of  information  bill  est,ablishes  In  law  the  im- 
portant principle  of  the  public's  right  of  ac- 
cess to  certain  government  data  and  provides 
a  hitherto  unavailable  method  of  forcing 
disclosure. 

The  new  statute  climaxes  long  efforts  by 
the  press  and  a  few  members  of  Congress  to 
devise  a  means  to  keep  government  officials 
from  arbitrarily  withholding  information  in 
order  to  cover  up  mistakes  or  wrongdoing 
and  thus  avoid  embarrassment  and  criticism. 
It  requires  federal  executive  agencies  to  dis- 
close to  Inquiring  citizens  or  reporters  In- 
formation which  they  have  heretofore  been 
able  to  keep  secret  under  existing  ambiguous 
rules.  Though  certain  kinds  of  sensitive  in- 
formation may  still  be  withheld  under  the 
new  act.  the  measure  provides  for  Judicial 
review  of  government  decisions  to  refuse 
disclosure. 

Whatever  the  meriU  of  the  law.  however, 


Ite  general  effectiveness  will  still  depend  on 
the  spirit  in  which  It  Is  accepted  by  govern- 
ment officials.  President  Johnson  has  called 
upon  members  of  his  adminifitratlon  to 
honor  the  intent  of  the  legislation  even  be- 
fore It  goes  Into  effect  a  year  from  now.  The 
months  ahead,  therefore,  may  reveal  a  fresh 
respect  for  freedom  of  Information.  But 
the  real  test  will  not  come  until  somebody 
In  government  faces  possible  embarrassment 
and  the  law  can  be  invoked  against  him. 


Introduction  to  Newsday  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  have  sharj^ened  focus  upon  the 
glaring  weakness  of  present  Federal  and 
State  laws  regulating  the  accounting  of 
campaign  funds.  Last  Monday,  Long  Is- 
land Newsday  ran  an  editorial  which  en- 
dorsed President  Johnson's  proposals  for 
stricter  regulation  of  campaign  spending. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  tliis 
succinct  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Paying  for  Politics 
It  takes  more  than  ability,  integrity  or  even 
a  charming  smile  to  win  election  to  public  of- 
fice. It  takes  money.  And  as  campaigning 
grows  more  and  more  ex{>ensive.  the  need  for 
answers  to  some  of  the  questions  svirround- 
ing  campaign  finiuicing  grows  more  and  more 
urgent. 

The  questions  are  both  ethical  and  prac- 
tical. How  much  should  a  candidate  sp)end? 
From  whom  should  he  solicit  funds?  What 
accounting  of  campaign  funds  should  be  ren- 
dered? It  Is  not  difficult  to  pose  the  ques- 
tions. Framing  the  answers  is  a  different 
matter.  The  lawmakers  in  43  slates  have 
grappled  with  the  problem  and  produced  43 
different  attempts  to  solve  it.  The  result,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  done  by  the  Citizens  Re- 
search Foundation  under  a  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration grant.  Is  a  "hodgepodge." 

The  state  laws,  in  general,  are  riddled  with 
loopholes.  Inconsistent,  unenforceable  and 
unenforced.  New  York  State,  for  example, 
requires  that  reports  on  campaign  spending 
be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  But  the 
vague  rules  on  spending  limitations  are  easily 
evaded  through  the  creation  of  exempt  com- 
mittees. And  the  filing  of  the  reports  has 
become  a  charade.  The  reports  are  generally 
always  tucked  away  in  a  filing  cabinet  and 
forgotten.  For  all  the  good  it  does,  the  law 
might  as  well  require  the  candidates  to  certify 
their  purity  with  an  accounting  engraved  in 
the  air. 

At  the  federal  level,  the  situation  Is  Just 
as  bad.  The  Corrvipt  Practices  Act  of  1925 
requires  House  and  Senate  candidates  to  tile 
campaign  spending  receipt  and  expenditure 
reports.  But  the  act  is  so  vvTltten  that  it  is 
about  as  effective  in  catching  corrupt  prac- 
tices as  a  fisli  net  is  in  catching  the  wind. 
The  act  is  a  filigree  of  loopholes.  Including 
one  that  requires  the  candidates  to  report 
only  that  spending  done  with  their  "knowl- 
edge or  consent." 

This  makes  it  unnecessary  for  many  to  try 
to  evade  the  act.  The  great  majority  of 
candidates  file  incomplete  reports  secure 
in  the  legal  fiction  that  the  committees 
working  in  their  behalf  did  so  without  their 
"knowledge  or  consent." 

With  such  a  so-called  "law"  on  the  books, 
it  Is  easy  to  understand  what  President  John- 
son meant  in  May,  when  in  proposing  a  new 


campaign  expenditure  law.  he  said:  ".  .  .  for 
decades  we  have  tolerated  the  growth  of  seeds 
of  cynicism  from  the  underbrush  surround- 
o\ir  present  method  of  financing  political 
campaigns." 

Johnson's  proposal,  now  in  the  Congress, 
has  dual  goals.  It  srck?  stricter  regulation 
of  campaign  spending  and  it  seeks  to  aid 
the  candidate  who.  bec.iusc  of  a  modest  in- 
come might  either  have  to  forgo  running 
for  office  or  incur  "obligations"  to  wealthy 
supiwners.  The  bill  provides  for  a  nearly 
complete  di&clo-sure  of  the  sources  of  cam- 
paign funds  in  both  prlm.'u-y  and  general 
elections,  puu;  a  $5,000  limit  on  contributions 
from  a  single  source  to  a  single  candidate  and 
seelcs  to  encourage  pmal!  contributions  by 
enabling  donors  to  clium  t,ix  deductions  of 
up  to  $100.  Tlie  Presidents  proi>xsal  has 
merit,  and  it  deserves  quick  actitn  in  the 
Congress. 

On  the  sUte  level,  a  bill  that  attempted  to 
put  a  ceiling  on  burgeoning  campaign  ex- 
penses jxtssed  the  As.-cmby  this  spring  and 
then  went  to  a  quiet  de<ith  in  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. The  bill  had  merit  in  that  it  set  a 
limit  of  10  cents  that  could  be  spent  for 
each  person  in  the  area  in  which  a  candidate 
was  running.     It   should   have   been   passed 

What  New  York  and  the  nation  really  need 
are  full  disclosure  laws,  without  loopholes 
and  with  teeth. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  20,  1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a;in  sad- 
dened that  it  is  ncccssai-y  for  u.s  to  ob- 
ser/e  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  this 
age,  human  slavery  should  be  an 
anachronism — a  condition  of  the  forgot- 
ten ptust.  Although  we  wish  that  all  men 
wore  free,  millions  live  enslaved. 

In  1917.  the  Korcnsky  government  of 
Ru.ssla  fell  victim  to  the  Communists. 
Since  then,  the  shackles  of  totalitarian- 
ism have  twund  22  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Asia,  and  the  Caribbean.  The 
once  free  people  of  Albania,  Armenia, 
Bulgaria.  Mainland  China,  Cuba.  East 
German.  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania. North  Vietnam,  Poland,  Ruma- 
nia, the  Ukraine,  and  several  other  East 
European  nations  no  longer  breathe  the 
.sweet  air  of  liberty.  In  not  one  of  these 
countries  did  the  Communists  gain  pow- 
er through  free  elections.  Subversion, 
deception  and  "Ge.stapo"  tactics  are  their 
tools  foi-  conquest.  In  sharp  contrast, 
the  Western  nations  have  freed  over  50 
former  colonics  since  World  War  II. 
Oiily  a  blind  fool  could  mistake  the 
Communi.sts  for  anything  but  imperialis- 
tic aggressoi-s. 

Since  1958,  our  Government  ha.s  set 
aside  the  third  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  First,  we  should  observe 
this  week  to  mourn  the  dead  who  lost 
their  lives  attempting  to  throw  off  the 
chains  of  captivity. 

Even  more  fervently,  we  mourn  the 
hving  who  yearn  to  be  free.  To  these 
millions  who  look  toward  the  West  as  a 
beacon  torch  of  liberty,  we  must  con- 
tinually renew  our  pledge  that  we  refuse 
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to  accept  their  plight  as  a  permanent 
condition.  We  must  demonstrate  that 
self-determination  is  not  a  hollow  cry. 
but  a  guidln&^rlnciple. 

I  hope  thawthe  p>eople  of  the  emerging 
nations,  in  their  search  for  freedom  of 
the  press,  religion,  assembly,  and  speech, 
listen  attentively  to  the  cries  of  these 
brave  people.  It  should  be  difQcult  for 
any  man  to  ignore  the  exodus  from  Com- 
munist East  Berlin  which  had  to  be 
stopped  with  barbed  wire,  machineguns, 
and  a  forbidding  wall.  If  the  newly  in- 
dependent countries  fail  to  heed  such 
signs,  the  destiny  of  mankind  will  rest 
on  shifting  sands. 

Today,  it  Is  impossible  to  disconnect 
foreign  policy  and  domestic  happenings. 
The  events  occurring  in  our  cities  and 
towns  are  seen  by  the  whole  world.  The 
premises  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  must  be 
fulfilled  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  long  run.  our  ability  to  aid  and 
succor  fellow  men  of  the  world  in  search 
of  freedom  is  dependent  on  our  own 
vitality.  The  dignity  and  worth  of  free 
men  must  be  preserved.  The  shame  of 
liberty  must  never  be  extinguished. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  historic  statement 
should  become  a  universai  oath :  "I  swear 
before  the  alter  of  God  eternal  hostility 
to  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man." 


JacksooTille  Harbor  Grows — Funds 
Needed  To  Meet  Defense,  Economic 
Demands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MTVES 

Monday.  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jack- 
sonville, Pla..  Is  a  key  city  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  defense  of  our  country,  as  the  home 
for  three  Important  naval  installations. 
It  is  also  the  exit  to  the  Atlantic  for  the 
St.  Johns  River,  a  vibrant  and  pulsing 
waterway  serving  millions  of  Americans, 
and  eastern  border  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal. 

In  the  last  year  or  two.  through  private 
Initiative  and  local  tax  funds,  the  port 
of  Jacksonville  has  developed  into  a 
major  transportation  center.  The  Jack- 
sonville Port  Authority  is  the  local  group 
with  prime  responsibility  for  the  growth 
of  the  harbor  and  its  facilities  to  serve 
the  Navy  bases  and  the  booming  Florida 
economy,  including  the  latest  discovery 
of  huge  phosphate  deposits  In  North 
Florida.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  even  greater 
defense  and  business  prosperity  will 
evolve. 

To  meet  these  demands  for  the  present 
and  the  future,  the  Jacksonville  harbor 
must  be  deepened  from  34  feet  to  38  feet, 
and  eventually  greater  depths,  to  handle 
the  proposed  new  tankers  that  wlU  have 
to  service  the  Navy  facilities  and  the 
businesses  in  industrial  north  Florida. 
The  deepening  project,  totaling  over  $8 


million,  has  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
An  item  of  $80,000  for  preconstructlon 
planning  for  the  deepening  of  the  harbor 
is  now  pending  in  Congress  to  begin  this 
highly  slcmiflcant  local-Federal  project, 
which  will  benefit  millions  and  which  I 
tlppe  will  be  approved. 

I  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  news  report  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, Tuesday.  July  19.  1966,  which  tells 
of  this  fine  effort  by  Jacksonville  and 
Florida  citizens,  who  are  utilizing  the 
port  of  Jacksonville  to  the  utmost: 
New  Look  fob  Jacksonville  Piers 

Rebuilding  of  Jacksonville's  antiquated 
Talleyrand  Docks  is  to  get  under  way  about 
Aug.  1.  with  fundus  c  'ming  froin  a  $25  million 
Issue  of  general  obligation  bends  authorized 
by  the  voters  of  Duvid  County  last  November. 

This  will  be  the  biggest  project  to  date  for 
the  fledgling  port  authority.  The  Talley- 
rand Docks,  formerly  owned  by  the  city,  have 
been  in  a  state  of  deterioration  for  almost 
30  years  a  spoke.s.nian  for  the  port  agency 
said 

TO   REPLACE  OLD   PIERS 

In  the  rebuilding  project,  three  old  finger 
piers  with  small  cargo  sheds  will  be  replaced 
by  a  marginal  wharf  with  4,600  lineal  feet  of 
berthing  space  backed  up  by  four  large  ware- 
house-transit shed  buildings,  each  400  feet 
square. 

Two  of  the  si.x  sides  of  the  three  e.xisting 
piers  have  been  unoperative  for  some  time. 
Rebuilding  the  terminal  will  use  up  an  esti- 
mated $15. 7  million  of  the  bond  money. 
This  amount  was  uiken  by  a  syndicate 
headed  by  Barnett  First  National  Bank  of 
Jacksonville  and  First  National  Bank  of  Mi- 
ami, at  a  rate  Ju.si  under  4  per  cent,  with  the 
Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New,  York  designated 
aS  payment  agent, 

"We  luok  for  actual  work  to  begin  around 
.^ug,  1,  ■  said  David  .'\.  Watts,  port  authority 
chairman  and  vice  president  of  the  Strachan 
Shipping  Co.  "Tearing  down  the  old  and  re- 
construction of  our  new  docks  will  be  done 
in  a  manner  to  allow  continued  operation  of 
parts  of  the  facilities  at  all  times. 

"In  fact,  t.ikmg  over  a  pier  recently  re- 
leased back  to  us  by  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc., 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  opera- 
tion with  never  any  less  space  than  we  had  In 
the  past  year." 

Sea-Land  formerly  occupied  one  of  the 
Tallyrand  berths,  but  now  h;us  relocated  at 
a  new  berth  In  Jack.s<jnvine.  Its  new  termi- 
nal Includes  a  shoreslde  crane  and  mar- 
shalling area  for  350  trailer-type  containers. 

Ft  Tt  RE    PLANS 

The  port  agency  expects  to  sell  the  re- 
maining S>9.3  million  of  the  bond  Issue  at 
some  future  date  to  develop  1,500-acre 
Blount  Lsland  for  port  purposes.  The  Island 
la  several  miles  close  to  the  open  sea  than 
are  the  Talleyrand  Docks. 

In  its  long-range  planning,  the  port  au- 
thority believes  that  something  close  to  $100 
million  will  t>e  needed  to  rebuild  and  expand 
Jacksonville  port  facilities  to  handle  the 
volume  of  business  expected  In  the  future, 
especially  after  completion  of  the  Crosa- 
Florlda  Barge  Canal. 

However,  engineers  and  officials  are  con- 
vinced that  the  $75  million  needed  after  the 
current  bond  Issue  Is  exhausted  can  come 
from  part  earnings  or  through  revenue 
bonds. 

Meanwhile.  David  W.  Jackson,  treasurer  of 
the  Jacksonville  Port  Authority  and  a  char- 
ter member  of  its  board  when  It  was  estab- 
lished four  years  ago.  has  been  named  a  di- 
rector of  the  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  replacing  the  late  Harry  W.  Saun- 
ders of  Part  St.  Joe. 

The  state  body  Is  In  charge  of  construc- 
tion of  the  CroBS-Florlda  Canal.  Mr,  Jack- 
son Is  staging  manager  for  heavy  equipment 


for  B.  B.  McCormlck  and  Sons,  president  of 
Jackson  Marine  Sales,  and  a  former  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Oibbs  Corp.'s  Soutliside 
Stiipyard. 


Strange  Words  From  Vice  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  irre- 
sponsible statements  by  high  Federal  of- 
ficials during  the  recent  spate  of  racial 
riots  throughout  the  country  have  dis- 
mayed many  Americans. 

The  Richmond  Palladium-Item,  pub- 
lished in  Richmond,  Ind.,  commented  ed- 
itorially on  July  24,  concerning  the  in- 
fiamatory  tirade  delivered  recently  In 
New  Orleans  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Palladium-Item  sums  up  in  a  con- 
cise manner  the  damage  caused  by  such 
statements,  and  draws  some  other  con- 
clusions that  should  be  considered  by 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Strange  Words  From  Vice  President 

"I've  got  enough  spark  left  In  me  to  lead  a 
mighty  good  revolt  under  those  (slvmi)  con- 
ditions." 

The  speaker  was  the  vice  president  of  the 
United  States  talking  in  New  Orleans  before 
the  National  Association  of  Counties. 

Hubert  Humphrey,  the  man  who  stands 
only  a  heart  beat  from  the  presidency,  indi- 
rectly was  Justifying  the  burning,  looting  and 
killings  that  have  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions in  cities  across  the  face  of  this  riot- 
scarred  nation. 

He  had  notliing  to  say  about  the  store 
owners,  Negro  and  wlilte.  who  were  wiped 
out  by  looters.  He  expressed  no  remorse  at 
the  innocent  victims  of  mob  savegery. 

The  vice  president  could  only  say  that  the 
rioters  were  frustrated  because,  unlike  those 
who  had  worked  hard  to  save  money  and  en- 
Joy  the  good  things  in  life  like  swimming 
pools,  they  had  to  do  without. 

••That's  all  over,"  he  said. 

Later  in  the  week,  when  repercussions  be- 
gan to  arise  over  Humphrey's  inflamatory  re- 
marks, the  vice  president  did  not  deny  what 
he  was  quoted  as  saying,  but  he  insisted  that 
he  also  had  said  that  "we  cannot  condone 
violence,  lawlessness  and  disorder." 

This  puts  the  vice  president  in  a  strikingly 
contradictory  role.  How  can  he  speak  in  one 
breath  about  how  he  could  "lead  a  mighty 
good  revolt"  and  then  turn  around  and  say 
that  "we  cannot  condone  violence?" 

The  President  has  established  a  blue-rib- 
bon committee  to  study  the  causes  and  pre- 
ventions of  crime.  Riots,  of  course,  are  a 
form  of  mass  crime  against  society  and  its 
laws. 

Humphrey  has  come  up  with  a  solution  to 
prevent  riots.  He  said  everybody  should  get 
subsidized  housing  so  that,  regardless  of  their 
personal  efforts,  they  can  live  in  nice  homes, 
unless  '•you  want  violence  in  America." 

One  theory  Is  that  If  you  put  a  man  in  s 
good  house  he,  too.  will  be  good. 

What  about  the  gangs  of  young  affluent 
punlts  who  rumble  nightly  on  the  streets  of 
major  cities  of  America?  They  have  been 
given  all  the  advantages  of  money,  and  lllte 
the  slum  rioters,  tear  at  the  social  fabric  of 
the  country. 

Could  it  possibly  be  that  punks  and  rioters 
rampage  and  destroy  because  they  have  never 
known  self-discipline  or  respect  for  people 
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and  property.  law  and  order?  Is  the  dole, 
whether  an  unearned  allowance  or  federal 
subsidy,  the  answer  to  a  lack  of  civilized 
behavior? 

The  riots,  lootings  and  other  forms  of  vio- 
lence going  on  now  in  one  city  after  another, 
under  the  guise  of  seeking  "clvU  rights."  have 
been  deplored  by  wiser  leaders  of  the  Negro 
race. 

One  might  expect  the  more  militant  seek- 
ers of  "black  power"  to  condone  this  kind  of 
action. 

But  it  is  dismayingly  surprising  to  hear  It 
from  the  lips  of  the  man  who  holds  the  sec- 
ond highest  office  in  the  land. 


Grand  Canyon  Advertisements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  ■WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  25.  1966,  regarding  the  ill-advised 
Grand  Canyon  Dam  proposals,  prompts 
me  to  express  gratitude  that  conserva- 
tionists are  not  giving  up  this  fight. 

After  similar  advertisements  were 
published  last  month  by  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  delivered  a 
warning  to  the  club — perhaps  with  justi- 
fication but  certainly  with  imseemly 
haste — that  its  tax-deductible  status 
was  in  question. 

Not  being  intimidated  by  the  IRS  ac- 
tion, the  Sierra  Club  is  continuing  to  in- 
form the  public  of  this  threat  to  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

In  the  meantime,  the  proposed  dams 
have  become  linked  in  the  public  mind 
with  misgivings  as  to  IRS  motives  in  the 
affair,  as  described  in  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Rockford,  111.,  Moniing 
Star,  of  June  24,  1966: 

Dam  Would  Mar  Grand  Canyon 
Congress  should  waste  no  time  in  denying 
a  Department  of  Interior  bill  to  dam  "the 
Colorado  River  and  ruin  the  Grand  Canyon, 
one  of  the  nation's  most  scenic  natural  spec- 
tacles. 

The  Interior  Department's  Biu-eau  of  Rec- 
lamation wants  authorization  to  build  dams 
on  the  Colorado  River,  above  and  below  the 
Grand  Canyon.  The  dams  would  flood  the 
entire  length  of  the  canyon  and  back  flood 
waters  13  miles  into  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park. 

Supporters  of  the  bill,  among  them  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  contend 
the  dams  are  needed  to  provide  water  for  arid 
Arizona. 

Not  only  is  their  position  ridiculous,  they 
have  another  far  more  productive  motive  in 
mind. 

Water  from  the  reservoirs  created  by  the 
flam  would  not  be  piped  to  Arizona,  It  would 
be  used  to  manufacture  electrical  power. 

Part  of  the  power  would  be  used  to  pump 
water  to  Arizona  from  Lake  Havasu.  far  down 
the  Colorado  River.  The  remainder  would 
be  sold  to  the  public.  This  is  why  the  dams 
bave  been  called  ''cash  registers"  in  litera- 
ture circulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

Eyed  from  every  angle,  the  Bureau  of 
Keclamatlon's  proposal  is  asinine.  There  are 
alternative  and  cheaper  methods  of  creating 
•legWcal  power  and  better  alternative  sites 
to  ptovlde  Arizona  with  the  water  It  needs 


without    fllUng    the    Grand    Canyon    ^-Ith 
water. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  conservationist 
or  nature  lover  to  appreciate  tlie  grandeur 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  is  a  natural  wonder 
that  should  be  preserved,  not  inundated. 

What's  worse,  a  non-profit  conservation 
group  is  in  trouble  up  to  its  ears  because  it 
attempted  to  alert  the  public  to  the  dangers 
posed  by  the  pending  dam  measure. 

The  day  after  newspaper  advertisements 
were  sponsored  by  the  Sierra  Club,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  notified  the  club  that 
as  of  that  date  contributions  no  longer  would 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  tax  deductible. 

Under  the  law,  an  organization  cannot  en- 
Joy  tax-exempt  status  if  it  devotes  a  "sub- 
stantial"  portion  of  its  efforts  and  income  to 
politics  or  lobbying,  but  no  standard  defini- 
tion of  "substantial"  has  been  offered  bv 
the  IRS, 

The  IRS  action  establishes  a  dangerous 
precedent.  It  must  be  Interpreted  that  any 
organization  concerned  with  public  Issues 
could  be  similarly  restrained  by  the  threat- 
ened loss  of  tax  exemption. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  IRS  inter- 
vention against  the  Sierra  Club  at  this  time 
is  more  than  coincidental.  It  smacks  of  har- 
assment and  Intimidation.  The  curb  was  or- 
dered without  Investigation  or  hearing. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  bill  should  be 
defeated.  And  a  sharp  look  should  be  taken 
at  IRS  procedures  which  had  Uie  effect  of 
muUng  opposition  to  this  latest  federal  boon- 
doggle. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  have  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  the  Honorable 
Robert  P.  Griffin  during  the  past  five 
terms,  there  Is  none  who  doubted  his 
ability,  his  Integrity,  and  his  mtellect. 

We  are  far  from  alone  in  this  high 
praise  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
who  now  serves  so  ably  in  the  other  body. 
Last  Sunday,  the  Detroit  News  printed 
an  editorial  in  praise  of  Bob  GriffIn  en- 
titled "Griffin  Is  Best."  • 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
know  his  considerable  abilities  and  for 
the  edification  of  those  few  who  do  not, 
the  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  July  24.  1966] 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  Race:  Griffin  Is  Best 
Michigan  voters  this  year  will  choose  be- 
tween former  Gov.  G.  Mermen  Williams  and 
Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  both  Democrats, 
to  fill  a  seat  in  the  US,  Senate  this  year,  or 
continue  Republican  Senator  Robert  P,  Grif- 
fin on  the  Job. 

Judged  by  past  performance  and  future 
promise,  Williams  is  by  all  odds  the  worst 
possible  choice  for  Michigan,  Griffin  the 
best. 

That  leaves  Cavanagh  in  the  middle,  Inl- 
Ually  he  was  put  there  by  timing  and  cir- 
cumstance. The  determination  of  his  party's 
last  generation  politico-labor  bosses  to  per- 
petuate Williams  and  close  the  primary  to  a 
fresh  face  and  new  Ideas  kept  him  "there. 
August  Scholle  has  promised  the  nomination 
to  his  man  and  appears  about  to  deliver. 

Cavanagh  entered  the  campaign  on  a  wave 
of  national  praise  for  his  aggressive,  colorful 
perfonnance  In  his  flnrt  city  hall  term.    Many 


called  him  the  best  mayor  Detroit  has  had  in 
two  decades.  With  .some  current  reserva- 
tions as  to  his  lack  of  concern  about  grand 
Jury  charges  against  his  Police  Department, 
we  are  Inc.ined  to  believe  he  can  achieve  that 
standing. 

But,  as  a  Senate  candidate,  he  has  dis- 
carded the  level-headed  moderation  which 
generally  has  featured  his  municipal  admin- 
istration. 

His  peace-at-any-price  program  for  Viet- 
nam, his  call  for  diversion  of  union  and 
corporate  pension  funds  into  low  return 
urban  housing  loans,  his  assault  on  those 
spending  curbs  which  President  Johnson  has 
Imposed — all  these  items  fxirtray  Cavanagh 
as  a  candidate  willing  to  grab  at  any  bit  of 
demagogic  nonsense  which  might  produce 
his  own  bloc  votes. 

And,  beyond  this,  there  is  the  fact  th,a 
most  of  Cav.inaRh's  second  four-year  pro- 
gram for  Detroit  Is  in  the  proniiss. .n,-  or 
transition  st;ige.  This  newspaper  believes  his 
vigor  and  city  administrative  skill  should 
be  kept  m  Detroit.  His  future  political  pro- 
motion should  be  based  on  a  record  of  final 
accomplishment. 

Williams'  is  a  jingoistic  record  of  personal 
political  advancement  which  cost  Michigan's 
government  12  years  of  stalemate.  He  op- 
erated in  such  subservience  to  labor's  politi- 
cal bosses  within  the  state  that  outside  of  it 
he  was  pictured  as  the  AFL-ClOs  dancing 
bear  In  a  polka  dot  collar. 

His  was  an  administration  recorded  in 
crisis  headlines  but  achieving  no  progress. 
It  brought  Michigan  near  to  bankruptcy.  It 
achieved  for  Michigan  the  nationally  recog- 
nized title  of  the  "welfare  stat«,"  It  was 
funded  In  large  part  by  raiding  emergency 
moneys  prertously  laid  aside.  Eventually 
even  the  Veterans  Trust  Fund  was  grabbed 
and  an  lOU  left  In  the  till. 

Under  Williams,  the  flight  of  industry 
from  the  Michigan  economic  climate,  the 
rise  of  Joblessness,  the  exhaustion  of  un- 
employment compensation  benefits,  all  were 
documented.  He  left  Michigan  wallowing  in 
deficit  financing,  the  state's  bonds  selling  at 
a  f>oor  risk  level. 

Williams  boasts  now  of  his  part  In  the 
administration  of  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kennedy's  Judgment  of 
Williams  is  best  measured  in  the  Job  he  gave 
him.  Williams  was  put  in  charge  of  African 
affairs  in  the  State  Department,  a  Job  so  far 
removed  from  important  policy  making  that 
it  had  been  held  previously  by  a  civil  servant. 
Williams'  claim  to  success  in  that  assign- 
ment is  best  measured  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  dependable  friends  this  country  has 
in  Africa  today. 

Williams  never  haa  lost  an  election  or 
solved  a  governmental  problem.  Nor  does 
the  format  of  his  present  campaign — the 
monotonous  grin,  the  interminable  hand- 
shaking, the  refusal  to  debate  the  solid 
Issues — Indicate  a  promise  of  other  than 
further  frustration. 

Griffin  is  in  refreshing  contrast.  He 
comes  from  a  workingman's  family — not  a 
millionaire's — with  more  than  a  political 
interest  in  labor.  A  labor-management  law- 
yer— a  new  breed  In  Jurisprudence — he  has 
walked  the  middle  road  and  already  has 
written  that  philosophy  Into  labor  ]&w.  He 
Is  young,  but  proven,  with  10  years  ex- 
perience in  Congress. 

Griffin  is  a  Washington  spokesman  who 
will  bring  prestige  to  Michigan  and  cause 
the  state  no  embarrassment  abroad.  He  bears 
himself  with  decorum,  makes  decisions  with- 
out favoritism.  He  has  proven  his  ability 
to  both  follow  and  lead,  the  highest  requi- 
sites of  a  good  senator. 

Michigan  wants  a  doer  in  Washington,  not 
a  poseur.  Griffin  promUes  to  fill  that  bill 
the  best  of  anyone  since  the  late  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  That  la  why  this 
newspaper  is  urging  that  he  be  kept  on  the 
Job. 
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Fair  Break  for  Rehabilitated  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Discharges  and  Dis- 
missals of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  a  half  million  veterans. 

I  have  Introduced  H.R.  15310,  which 
would  allow  ex-servicemen,  with  less 
than  honorable  discharges,  to  mitigate 
the  consequences  of  a  misstep  upon  proof 
of  rehabilitation.  This  does  not  inter- 
fere with  military  procedures.  It  does 
not  alter  their  official  records. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
allow  qualified  persons  an  opf>ortunity 
to  earn  a  better  employment  opportunity 
and  lead  a  more  useful  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Most  of  these 
veterans  suffer  employment  difficulties 
far  l)eyond  what  would  be  occasioned  by 
the  identical  oEfense  in  civilian  life. 
These  men  would  be  selected  with  great 
care;  the  Board  would  give  careful 
thought  to  such  an  award  and  rightly  so. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this  bill  and  I  in- 
clude my  testimony  in  the  Record  : 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  to  testify  on  behalf 
of  what  I  believe  la  most  worthy  legislation. 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill.  Identical  to  one 
brought  forward  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  Hon.  Charles 
BENNrrr,  which  would  authorize  award  of 
exemplary  rehabllitiition  certificates  to  serv- 
icemen who  have  not  received  honorable  dis- 
charges. 

A  questionable  detachment  from  our 
armed  services  represents  a  bLick  cloud 
which  hangs  over  a  man  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  carries  a  stigma  wherever  he  goes. 
People  in  his  community  turn  their  backs 
upon  him  as  soon  as  they  find  out  about  that 
discharge.  Employers  will  not  trust  him. 
Our  Federal  Government  will  not  help  him, 
while  It  gladly  and  gratefully  aids  other  vet- 
erans. Even  his  wife  and  children  know 
there  Is  shame  In  his  past.  Some  men  may 
successfully  hide  their  pasts  from  others,  yet 
they  know  within  themselves  that  their  rec- 
ord is  not  something  to  take  pride  In. 

This  Is  the  plight  of  a  half  million  men 
and  women  in  our  country.  How  tragic  that 
a  man  cannot  rid  himself  of  this  blot,  re- 
gardless c^  how  admirable  a  life  he  leads. 
I  am  not  saying  dishonable  discharges  are 
handed  out  unjustly  or  indiscriminately. 
But  many  times  offenders  are  young  and  im- 
mature men,  who  are  sorry  soon  after.  Other 
youths  in  civilian  life  or  at  college  are  for- 
given de«ds  which  are  less  rapidly  forgiven 
In  a  soldier.  No.  Injustice  is  not^the  pwlnt. 
though  we  ail  know  unjust  decisions  occur 
In  military  courts  as  well  as  in  cl'^llan. 

My  point  Is  that  a  rehabillta%d  person 
deserves  an  opportunity  to  clear  t»Ls  record 
of  old  stiUns.  A  man  who  has  owned  up  to 
his  past  mistakes  and  overcome  his  weak- 
nesses, deserves  a  chance  to  erase  this  last 
enduring  otietacle  to  advancement.  An  ex- 
emplary rehabilitation  certificate  holds  out 
this  hope. 

Our  bill  would  have  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
appoint  review  t>oards  which  would  pass 
judgment  on  applications  for  these  certifi- 
cates. They  would  not  be  given  out  lightly. 
Three  years  would  have  to  elapse  before  any 
application  would  be  In  order.  Evidence  of 
rehabilitation  would  have  to  l>e  strong.    Ac- 


ceptiible  evidence  would  include  notarized 
statements  from  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  or  the  applicant's  community,  from 
his  employer,  and  from  people  who  have 
known  inm  well.  The  reviewing  t>oard  would 
use  the.^e  statement  and  its  own  independ- 
ent investlgatloas  to  determine  an  appli- 
c.int's  reUabllity.  good  character,  and  general 
reputation. 

If  the  decision  of  the  board  Is  favorable, 
an  applicant's  military  personnel  record 
would  thereafter  Include  a  copy  of  his  certifi- 
cate. He  would  not  become  eiiijibie  for  Fed- 
eral benefits  which  would  be  his  under  an 
honorable  discharije.  However,  he  would  he 
given  job  counseling  and  help  In  finding  a 
Job.  He  would  be  a  p.-nider  man  through  the 
effort,  he  had  .made  lo  reform  himself. 

The  days  are  rapidly  disappearing  when 
men  can  be  branded  for  one  mistake,  and 
victims  of  circumstance  shoved  aside  without 
compriislon.  Contjress  h:as  an  imp-artant  task 
to  help  people  help  thcmselve.=;  in  achieving 
a  fu:i  measure  of  dignity.  I  urge  Congress 
to  endorse  these  certificates  for  they  reflect 
concern  for  this  task. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

H  R. 15310 

A  bill  to  iiniend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  award  of  Exemplary  Re- 
hibilitatlon  Certificates  to  certain  indi- 
viduals after  considering  their  character 
and  conduct  In  civilian  life  after  discharge 
or  dismissal  from  the  Armed  Forces;  and 
for  other  purposes 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
Ameru-a  in  Congress  assembled.  "Hiat  part  II 
of  siibtllle  A  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
ch.ip'er  79  thereof  the  following  new  chap- 
ter 

■  Chapter  80    Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Cer- 
tificates 
"Sec- 

"1571     Establishmonl  of  boards, 
"1572    Consideration  and  issuance  of  certifi- 
cate. 
"1573.   Matters  considered. 
"1574    Other  benefits. 
"1575    Job      counseling      and      employment 

pl.iccmenl. 
"157(3    Re[x>rts. 
"5  1571    EBtabUshinent  of  boards. 

"Tiie  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  eetabllsh 
boards  to  receive  and  act  on  any  application 
for  an  Ebcemplary  RehabilitaUon  Certificate 
received  under  this  chapter  from  any  person 
who  was  discharged  or  dismis.sed  imder  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  at  least  tiu'ee 
years  before  the  date  oi  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication. 

§  1572    Consideration   and   issuance  of   cer- 
tificate 

"In  the  case  of  any  person  discharged  or 
dlsmi.ssed  from  an  armed  force  under  condi- 
tions other  than  honorable  before  or  after 
the  enactment  of  this  chapter,  a  board  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
consider  an  application  for.  and  issue  to  that 
person,  an  "Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Cer- 
tificate' dated  as  of  the  date  of  issuance.  If 
It  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
board  that  such  person  has  rehabilitated 
himself,  that  ills  character  Is  good,  and  that 
his  conduct,  activities,  and  habits  since  he 
was  so  discharged  or  dismissed  have  been 
exemplary  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
but  not  less  than  three  years.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  supply  a  copy  of  each  such 
Exempifiry  Rehabilitation  Certificate  which 
is  Issued,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
shall  place  such  copy  Ifitthe  mlUtary  per- 
sonnel record  of  the  individual  to  whom  the 
certificate  is  issued. 
i  1573.  Matters  considered. 

"(a)  Por  the  purposes  of  section  1573,  oral 
and  written  evidence,  or  both,  may  be  used, 
Including — 


"  ( 1 )  a  notarized  statement  from  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  town,  city,  or 
county  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  attest- 
ing to  his  general  reputation  so  far  as  police 
and  cotu^  records  are  concerned; 

"(2)  a  notarized  statement  from  his  em- 
ployer. If  employed,  attesting  to  his  general 
reputation  and  employment  record; 

"(3)  notarized  statements  from  not  less 
than  five  persons,  attesting  tliat  they  have 
personally  known  him  for  at  least  tliree  years 
as  a  person  of  good  reputation  and  exemplary 
conduct,  and  the  extent  of  i>ersonal  cont.act 
they  liave  had  with  liim;  and 

"(4)  such  lndef>endent  investigation  as  the 
board  may  make. 

"(bi  Any  person  making  application  under 
this  chapter  may  appear  before  a  board  con- 
sidering  such    application    In    person   or   by 
counsel. 
"S  1574.  Other  benefits. 

"No  benefits  under  any  laws  of  the  United 
States  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  tliose 
relating  to  pensions,  compensation,  hos- 
pitalization, military  pay  and  allowances, 
education,  loan  guarantees,  retired  pay.  or 
other  benefits  based  on  military  service)  shall 
accr\ie  to  any  person  to  whom  an  Exemplary 
Relirabilltatlon  Certificate  is  issued  under  sec- 
tiori  1572  unless  he  would  be  entitled  to  those 
benefits  under  his  original  discharge  or  dis- 
missal. 

"§  1575.  Job     counseling     and     employment 
placement. 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  accord  to  any 
Indivldiial  who  has  been  discharged  or  dis- 
missed under  cordltlons  other  than  honor- 
able, but  who  has  been  Issued  an  Exemplary 
Rehabilitation  Certificate  under  tills  chapter, 
the  same  privileges  and  benefits  accorded  to 
veterans  under  chapter  41  of  title  38. 
"§  1576.  Reports. 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  15  of  each 
year  the  number  of  cases  reviewed  by  each 
board  under  this  chapter,  and  the  niunt)er 
of  Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Certificates 
issued." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  part  II  of  subtitle 
A  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  below 

"79.  Correction  of  Military  Records 1551" 

the  following: 

"80.  Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Certifi- 
cates     1571", 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2001  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  clauses  (3)  and  (5)  of  section 
2002  of  such  title,  and  sections  2003  and  2004 
of  such  title  are  amended  by  strlldng  out 
"veterans  of  any  war  or  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1955"  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2002  of 
such  title  38  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"veteran  of  any  war  or  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955". 

(c)  Clauses  (1)  and  (4)  of  section  2002 
of  such  title  38  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"veterans  of  any  war  or  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1955,"  each  ^ace  It  appears  in  such 
clauses. 


Vietnam  Polls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
the  results  of  the  poll  I  conducted  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan which  represents  a  return  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  opinions.  In  April 
I  sent  approximately  111,000  question- 
naires to  residents  in  my  district. 


{■ 
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I  feel  the  most  significant  conclusions     made  for  the  Commission  by  a  combine        His  total  share  of  tiie  oost  was  »43.45 

to  be  drawn  from  the  majority  of  replies  of  architect-en^neers,  known  as  DUSAF,  The  Hawaii  Medical  Service  Associauon 
is  that  our  Nation  has  a  vital  interest     now  places  the  estimated  costs  of  basic     (H.M.S.A.).  which  handles  all  Hawau  claims 

In  southeast  Asia  and  that  our  'Vietnam     engineering  and  construction  of  this  ac-  ^"i<*er  the  hospital  pc«^on  of  Medicare,  said 

Intervention  was  justified,  specifically  to  celerator  at  $327,336,000.  If  the  research  ^^baloe's  case  shows  up  the  "efficiency  of  the 
resist  Communist  aggression  with  force  equipment  and  large  detection  device  are  ^T^iS'^^^'"*"'^  !f '*,  '^P^^^^^^  "^at  Medicare 
if  necessary.                                                       added  to  the  new  estimate  to  make  it     ^°"'^  *""  ^"  admimstxative  nightmare." 

It  is  evident  that  these  results  would    comparable   to   the   President's   budget  ^^_^^^___^ 

not  depict  the  true  story  since  my  ques-     estimate — it  would  show  that  the  esti-  ^^""^^^"""^ 

tionnaire  was  mailed  a  few  days  prior  to     mated  cost  for  the  200  Bev  accelerator  is  p              •      ii      j        />       j  /> 

the  political  disturbances  in  Vietnam.          now  $395,000,000.  Compromue  Urged  on  brand  Canyon 

I  am  confident  that  the  positions  taken         The  new  AEC  report  on  the  200  Bev  

by  my  constituents  will  be  of  particular     accelerator  also  indicates  that  it  would  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

interest  to  my  colleagues.                                take    8   years   from  t  he   go   ahead    on  of 

The  results  of  my  poll  are ;                           the  project  until  the  accelerator  is  ready  HON    JOHN  D    DINGFLL 
Continue   our   present   Vietnam    pol-                ^°^  expei'imentation. 

icy? _.      913         I  will  continue  to  keep  the  House  in-  °^  Michigan 

Intensify  our  military  efforts  In  Viet-               formed  of  any  new  information  relative  IN  the  house  of  representatives 

nam?  4,200     to  this  accelerator  that  the  Joint  Com-  Wednesday,  July  20  1966 

mittee  receives.  .,      r^r^r^.^. 

Total     favoring     military    com-  Mr.    DINGELL.      Mr.    Speaker,    voices 

mitment  5,113                          ^—^—^^.^——  from  arid  parts  of  the  West  are  joining 

Pull  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam? 4,034  those  of  Citizens  in  other  regions  In  op- 

Undecided 529     Expenses  of  Hawaii's  First  Medicare  Pa-  Position  to  proposals  to  build  dams  in 

^     .  D  •  J  wtL     1  *       U-.  L  *'^^  Grand  Canyon. 

hent  Paid  Without  Any  Hitch  ^n  editorial  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Two-Hundred-Biilion-Electron-Volt                    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  VSo{  tm?  Is^e.^fressingT^dam: 

Proton  Accelerator                                                        °^  age  the  dams  would  cause : 

HON.   SPARK   M.   MATSUNAGA  '^'"°'"  '■'^^  ^alt  Lake   lUtah)   Tribune,  July 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS                                             ^^  „^^.^ij  3'  '^^^\ 

OF  CO.MPKOMISE  URGED  ON  GRAND  CaNYOK 

HON     THFT    HOI  FPIFI  n                             '^^  "°"^^  °''  representatives  ^  blll  authorizing  the  .1,700.000,000  Co.o- 

flUil.   l^nci    nULiriELU                                     Tuesday,  July  26.  1966  ratio  River  Basin   (Central  Arizona)    project 

OF  cALiFORmA                                      j^       MATSUNAGA      Mr     Soeiker     I  f  T^  destined  to  be  approved  by  the  House 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES          sh^^d  T^TZfe^it^'my^SSr.ui  fn  ^^ Ho^usTSiV^^wa^rnU'^.^Tave^Tt^vel 

Tuesday.  July  26,  1966                    the  happy  experience  of  Hawaii's  fir.st  begun  to  fight  • 

Mr.    HOLIFIELD     Mr     Speaker     as     '"^'^care  patient.  Mr.  Elias  Dabalos.  who  The    Western-dominated    irrigation    and 

chairman   of    the   Joint   Committi^/^   nn     ^^  ^°^^  ^  obtain  assistance  payment  reclamation  subcommittee  advanced  the  con- 

At<)nS  Energy-  I  have  attemS^k^o     ^°'  ^^  ^'^^^  hospitalization  in  Honolulu  troyersiai  bin  last  week  by  a  13-5  vote,  op- 

the  CongiSullv  iilfomi^^^                  under  the  new  Federal  program  without  Po-^l^^   coming   mainly   from   the   Pacific 

f!:^ofVfJr^  •  ^^  w  ^              ..    ^  ^^'     any   difficulty,   delay    or   inconvenience  Northwestern   states.     The   measure   is,   as 

formation  received  by  the  committee  on     whatsoever                             inconvemence  ^tah  Sen.  Moss  said,  "a  very  complex  and 

the  proposed  lai^e  accelerator— the  200-         n  iVV  tVrv,»i„  »„^  »„„„„. „^       ^  involved  bin."  and   it  is  encouraging  that 

billion-electron-volt  proton  accelerator.    foJ  i  %prt^  t^  rf^i^r?>yiT^L'*°'"'''  ^"-   ^^'^'^^^   ^^   '^^"'^   ^°^   reading   the 

The  last  time  I  spoke  on  this  subject     1°^  'L  h^^„           f^          /    '^"^^    f.'  "'"^''''  carefully  when  it  gets  to  the  upper 

was  on  May  9    1966    in  connection  with     ^^^^^  ^^  ''^^  vociferous  few  about  the  House. 

the  House  consideration  of  the  AEC's  au-     ^'^'^«?"''^  workabUity  of  medicare.  The  tenuous  aUiance  of  the   lower  and 

thorlzlng  legislation  for  fiscal  year  1967      toT^t  ^S-year-old    taxi    dnver    saved  upper  Colorado  River  basins  may  bring  about 

As  I  pointed  out  on  that  f^i-Si    thP     ^218.10   as   a  medicare  participant.     A  final  approval  of  the  big  Rube  Goldberg  type 

ATChSiStremie^Llnor^^hnViJ       representative    of    the    Hawaii    Medical  Project  but  with  every  conservation  organl - 

mi^e  authoH7PH  f,S,f  7.!^^^.^^^  ^'    Service  Association   which   handles   aU  ^^"°'^,  ?^    distinction    lined    up    zealously 

mittee  authorized  funds  for  engineering    Hawaii  claims  under  the  hosnitai  nmvl  ^e^^'^^  »*•  there  is  serious  danger  that  the 

design  or  construction  of  the  200-Bev.  ac-     sio^   of  Sicare   said   SSt   nibZ?;  Reclamation  Bureau  itself  win  Imerge  with 

celerator.    The  AEC  was  then  as  it  is    c^ shLfuTth^ 'XiJ^\i^^f^.t  '^^^  '^'^  "^^^^  ''°""'^«'  J«'Parclizing  future 

now  considering  six  sites  for  the  proposed                          ^   ?      efficiency  of  the  new  projects  irrespective  of  their  merits 

large   accelerator.    Thei  sltesTrnS    ^'°f^,/'^f  ^''"'1'  f?i'  ^^^  ^^^  woxn.  rx.ooD  monx^mekt,  paiuc 

cated  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor.  Sch;     ^^^""'^  ^  ^"  administrative  night-  Troublesome  questions  loom  about  detaUs 

Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  in  Long         tt,^  r,^„..^„..«,.  ^^t  ^              t        ,,  °^  *^*  agreement  between  the  upper  and 

Island,    N.Y.;    Denver,    Colo. ;    Madi«)n      r.J^w  h   ^^     ^"^^^^^  revealing  Mr.  lower  basins  and  about  the  funds    current 

Wis.;  Sierra  Foothills    Calif  ■  and  Wes-     ?^^^t°^    ^^''^^.^''^^"f^ff  appeared  in  and  future,  for  the  Central  Utah  and  other 

ton,  ni.     A  selection  from  wnong  theL     ^'^L^x""^^'^  Star-Bulletin  of  July  23.  reclamation  projects.     VFe  are  mainly  con- 

the  time  of  our  authorization  hearings         ,f ,       Dabalos,  Hawaii's  first  Medicare  hos-  one   damslte   is   in   Marble   Gorce    of    th^ 

Which  we  set  forth  in  the  committee"  «-'     tf^lT""'-  """"''  *'''^°  ""'"  '^'  ^"^"^  C-'°«'^°  «'-^  '«  ^^ona    uStrfam  from 

f?ll~^°^^    ^T^^    No.    1471.    May    3,          Dabalos,     a     88-year-old     Honolulu     taxi-  ^/^""^  F^'^^°J\    National    Park    and    down- 

1966.  page  28-a  selection  should  be  ex-     driver,  was  admitted  to  QuefnTHoepit^  at  "^:^'"^^Fr.''^'°l'^^"'-    "^^  *°"''^ 

pected  by  the  end  of  September.                   the  very  moment  that  Medicare  went  into  watL    V?fh!    H^'^'^'^i,^^' ,°'  ^■^°  '"'°- 

t^s£^£IB^^  gi|H|r'^n=  ^£Ti£~IrT~ 

celerntrir      Vr«i  «-in  ^c^^^^■■^Jt^t    r^      ■        '"'^^  ^^  chest  wail  that  caused  an  excessive 

ceierator.     You  will  recall  that  the  Presi-      bulld-up   of   air   to   be   trapped   next  to   his  ^^^'^   *^^   administration   sent    the    pro- 

aent  s  fiscal  year  1967  budget  report  had     lung.     The  undue  pressure  was  causing  his  ^^^  ^  Congress  a  little  more  than  a  year 

an   estimate  of  $375  million.     This  in-     lu"g  to  collapse.  ^°  t'^^  Budget  Bureau  deferred  the  Bridge 

eluded  $40,500,000  for  reseaich  equipment         "^^^  ^"^  ^°r  his  five-day  hospital  confine-  Canyon  Dam,  which  would  cost  about  511 

and   $27   million  for  a  major  detection     "^'^"'^'  Pl"s  treatment  and  services,   totaled  °^"'°n  dollars  and  would  create  a  reservoir 

device.    The  basic  engineering  and  con-     ^^^^^^  backing  ail  the  way  through  Grand  Canyon 

Btruction  for  the  larse  arrplprnf.nv  u;«<;         Dabalos  paid  the  first  $40.    That  payment  National  Monument  and  13  miles  into  Grand 

$307.5  million  In  that  estimate     An ^^     ^5^"^  ^°'  ^^.^^^  ^P^"  °^  '"°^'  ^^"^^'^  National  Park   (though  not  visible 

-epenaent    cos.    SSLSTuWuenSy     .£ .^..rf^^rj'  """"-^'■""""-  T^Z^^.i^ 'L'^,JT^,^IZ, 
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could  provide  the  needed  pumping  pover 
and  revenue  for  the  Central  Arizona  project. 
Beclamatlan  CommlastorKr  Domlny  sees 
Xxfth  dama  aa  needed  "cash  registers"  for  the 
project,  however,  and  as  the  bill  staxids  both 
dama  are  Included. 

voasn.  rxTCL  stttdt  ubced 

Damming  the  Colorado  at  Marble  Gorge 
vould  change  the  river's  flow  and  alter  its 
effect  on  the  geology  o€  the  Grand  Canyon 
floor,  but  It  would  not  otherwise  Invade  the 
national  park  aa  would  Bridge  Canyon  dam 
(recently  renan^d  Hualapai  tor  Indians  in 
the  area  who  have  been  enlisted  In  the  drive 
for  the  project) .  A  suppressed  report  by  the 
National  Park  Service  said  this  dam  would 
leave  great  scenic  areas  "clogged  with  silt 
and  debris  that  a  diminished  river  could 
newr  wash  away."  Neither  Park  Service  or 
TJJ3.  Geological  Survey  experts  were  heard  at 
the  subcommittee  hearings,  not  even  to  eval- 
uate conaervatlonlst  group  claims  regarding 
silt  or  thfl  startling  claim  that  the  Ceuti^l 
Arizona  project  could  be  built  and  operated 
at  a  profit  if  both  Bridge  and  Marble  dajns 
were  deleted. 

More  Information  Is  needed  as  to  the  po- 
tentialities of  using  fossil  fuels  such  as  coal 
and  cil,  and  nuclear  energy  to  supply  the 
needed  power.  Thermal  power  generation 
facilities  are  already  planned  for  the  area. 
Including  the  touted  Kalparowlts  plant  In 
southern  Utah  which  would  supply  several 
times  the  capacity  of  the  two  proposed  hyro- 
clectnc  plants.  Kalparowits  also  would  uti- 
lize raw  material  from  one  of  the  world's 
largest  untapped  coai  beds. 

KXTTHEX    FOB    BTOBAGE  I 

Under  present  plans  neither  Marble  nor 
Bridge  Canyon  dams  would  be  for  diversion 
or  storage.  Existing  reservoirs  would  take 
care  of  that. 

Arizona  wants — has  to  have — water.  Cali- 
fornia needs  and  wants  power.  We  believe 
Congress  has  a  solemn  obligation  to  seek  a 
solution  that  does  not  Involve  spoiling  the 
lower  reaches  of  Grand  Canyon.  We  urge 
particularly  that  the  Bridge  Canyon  project 
be  omitted. 


Addreu  of  CoBfrestmaa  EA  Reiaecke 
UpoB  Receipt  of  •■  Award  by  the  Cap- 
tiro  Naliou 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  dinner 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  on  Wednesday,  July  20.  held 
by  the  Captive  Nations  in  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings, our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Eo 
RsQRcxz,  of  the  27th  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, received  an  award  tar  his  serv- 
ice In  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  address 
on  that  occasion  is  one  that  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues : 

RKXABKa   or   Hoi*.    Ed    RximrKZ,    Rkptts!.!- 
CAM,   or  Calipokmia,   at  th«  Captive   Na- 
noan  Wbbx  Dmimi,  trk  Nation ai,  Pkbss 
Club,  'WAaBmoroM,  D.C..  July  20,  1966 
Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity 
to  Jotn  with  yon  tonight  for  the  eighth  an- 
nua]  obaenranee  of   Captive    Nations   Week 
at   this    dinner   honoring    members    of   the 
United  States  Onngrsas.     Perhaps,  however, 
the  honor  and  tribute  of  this  particular  oc- 


casion should  be  reversed.  We  Congressmen 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  sincere 
concern  In  the  affairs  of  this  nation,  and  the 
world,  and  for  your  willingness  to  give  of 
your  time  and  resources  to  ser^'e  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Your  dedication  set.s  a  valuable 
and  excellent  example. 

As  we  gather  here  in  this  notable  place 
we  cannot  help  but  wonder  wh.it  effect  these 
annu.\l  obsenLinc-es  have  on  the  communist 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe.  Apparently 
we  bother  them  a  little.  And  I'm  glud  about 
that,  aren't  you? 

After  hut  year's  Captive  Nations  observ- 
ances a  few  reports  of  reaction  filtered 
through  the  Iron  curtain.  One  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  Ukraine  said.  "They  are 
beating  the  drums  ag.tin  acrjss  the  sea.  fill- 
ing the  coKiinns  in  new.-.papers  and  deliver- 
ing hyp.'xrntcal  speeches.  For  the  iimteenth 
time  the  ruling  circles  of  the  United  St.ites 
are  holding  the  so-called  'Captive  Nations 
Week.'  And  the  propaRimda  machine  Is 
deafening  the  citizens  with  atrocious  inven- 
tions about  the  fate  of  nations  wliich  are 
suffering  undbr  the  yoke  of  the  Kremlin  re- 
gime." 

Another  Ru-^-sian  WTiter  said,  "Especially 
diogu.?ting  is  the  villainous  deniaeo£;uery  of 
the  Imperialistic  chieftains  of  the  United 
States.  Each  year  they  organize  a  so-called 
captive  nations  week,  hypocritically  pretend- 
ing to  be  defenders  of  nations  that  have 
escaped  from  their  yoke   .  .  ." 

It  seems  that  these  observances  have  been 
effective  In  deve!o[>infi:  a  psychologlc.xl  and 
political  weapon  against  the  tyranny  of 
Eastern  Europe.  These  reactions  sound  like 
another  way  of  saying  "we'd  belter  be  care- 
ful '• 

We  must  also  ask  ourselves  the  question: 
'Why  should  we  be  concerned,  a,s  .Americans, 
lor  the  plight  of  people  in  such  far  away 
places?  We  have  many  problems  of  our  own 
to  solve  We  are  engaged  in  a  major  military 
action  in  Southeast  A.sla,  And  besides,  what 
can  we  do  about  the  people  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, short  of  a  major  war  with  the  Com- 
munist world''" 

I  think  that  the  answers  to  these  questions 
come  from  the  deepeet  roots  of  our  own 
country's  history.  For  the  work  that  was 
begun  Just  one  hundred  and  ninety  years 
ago  is  still  going  on  today.  It  is  spreading 
around  the  world, 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Emerson 
In  his  "Concord  Hymn"  when  he  said: 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  onoe  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And    fired    the    shot    heard    'round    the 
world." 

The  sound  of  that  .■'hot  still  rings  through- 
out the  world  For  in  the  goals  of  our  revo- 
lution we  crystallzed  the  deep  aspirations  of 
every  man  in  every  nation  and  In  every  age. 
Our  revolution  is  still  going  on.  And  so  Is 
theirs.  And  that  Is  wliy  we  cannot  turn  otir 
backs  on  them.  They  are  following  in  our 
battle  paths.  And  we  dare  not  let  them 
down.  Our  revolution,  and  their  struggles 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  are  part  of 
the  same  universal  battle  of  mankind  for 
freedom,  for  splrtttial  fulfillment,  for  peace, 
for  prosperity  and  for  progress. 

And  If  we  be  true  to  our  own  principles  of 
democracy  and  of  Individual  responsibility 
and  individual  liberty,  and  to  our  own  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  we  must  believe  that 
every  people  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
choose  for  themselves  a  system  of  govern- 
ment. They  must  be  all:>wed  to  adapt  to 
their  own  cultures  the  universal  concepts  of 
free  self-government. 

We  have  often  said  In  this  country  that  If 
even  one  man  lives  in  fear  or  in  tyranny  or 
does  not  enjoy  the  full  opportunities  af- 
forded by  our  Constitution  then  we  all  live 
In  fear  and  tyranny.  In  our  free  society  If 
one  man  Is  robbed  of  his  unalienable  rights 
or  of  his  dlgmty,  then  all  men  become  vic- 
tims of  the  same  crime. 


And  this  principle  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  world  as  a  whole.  For  if  the  freedom  of 
one  nation  is  destroyed  then  the  freedom  of 
all  nations  Is  In  Jeopardy.  And  If  any  people 
anywhere  suffer  from  the  burdens  of  cap- 
tivity, then  all  people  everywhere  are  In  some 
measure  held  equally  captive. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  the  plight  of  the 
captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  even 
of  southeast  Atia,  becomes  the  plight  of  free 
men  everjwhere.  Tlieir  struggle  becomes  our 
sti-uggle.  Our  stewardship  of  democracy  be- 
comes their  hope  for  freedom.  That  Is  why 
we  cannot  neglect  the  over  100  million  people 
held  captive  by  Communist  colonialism. 
That  is  why  we  are  here  this  evening. 

'Well,  tlien,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
It?  What  hope  do  we  hold  out  to  these  peo- 
ple?   What  is  our  responsibility? 

The  United  States,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  has  been  thrust  into  hi,"tory  at  this  time 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  The  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  development  of  its  Ideals 
has  become  the  great  work  of  our  genera- 
tion.    How  have  we  done  so  far? 

We  have  not  done  all  that  we  could.  In 
current  times  we  have  seen  the  steady  de- 
cline of  the  great  alliance  of  NATO.  Time 
and  time  again  the  Initiative  to  take  posi- 
tive action  in  foreign  affairs  has  been  stolen 
from  us  by  our  enenjles.  Our  foreign  policy 
has  become  simply  a  series  of  stop-gap  emer- 
gency  reactions. 

Because  of  the  Inaction  and  lack  of  fore- 
thought of  those  who  carry  the  responsibility 
our  diplomats  have  been  made  to  appear  like 
a  water  brigade  running  back  and  forth 
around  the  world  putting  out  brush  fires. 

It  Is  time  that  the  United  States  reassert 
Its  leadership  In  the  free  world  rather  than 
to  follow  the  whims  of  those  who  do  not  care, 
or  who  are  playing  power  politics  with  the 
fate  of  their  nations. 

Leadership  means  Ideas.  New  Ideas;  and 
we  had  better  start  thinking.  I  propose  that 
we  mount  an  effective  "freedom  offensive." 
A  campaign  tislng  psychological,  political 
and  economic  weapons  against  the  regimes 
of  captive  nations  everywhere.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  what  this  simple  observance  here 
■will  do  to  unnerve  and  Irritate  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Iron  curtain.  And  we  ought 
to  do  more  of  It. 

In  our  freedom  offensive  we  ought  to  draw 
more  broadly  on  the  resources  of  leadership 
of  the  responsible  private  sector  of  this 
country. 

I  propose  that  we  gather  together,  under 
private  sponsorship,  or  under  the  authority 
of  the  Congress  or  the  President,  the  great 
technicians  of  mass  communication,  adver- 
tising, and  public  relations  for  a  brief  time 
to  design  a  creative  program  of  propaganda 
to  be  used  against  the  regimes  of  Iron  and 
bamboo  curtain  countries.  The  technology 
of  propaganda,  and  I  use  that  word  in  the 
best  sense,  has  been  developed  by  private 
indiistry  to  an  amazing  degree.  But  not 
enough  of  this  new  knowledge  has  been  put 
to  work  by  our  gevemm,ent'B  foreign  public 
relations  directors. 

We  need  fewer  foreign  policy  philosophers, 
and  more  communications  experts  in  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  The 
'Voloe  of  America  should  be  strengthened  and 
Its  programming  drastically  improved. 

We  need  to  draw  more  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  resourcefulness  of  our  motion  plc- 
ttu-e  Industry,  our  radio  and  television  In- 
dustry, and  our  universities  with  their  vast 
new  communications  research  centers.  We 
ought  to  bring  to  government  the  fresh  Ideas 
that  these  people  have.  Then  we  could 
mount  a  psychological  campaign  that  would 
beam  the  weapons  of  Ideology  and  the  hope 
of  freedom  to  the  captive  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  has  never  really  been  done  before. 
Why  not  try  It? 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  work  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  would  like  to  propose  a 
"freedom  corps."  The  hope  of  future  freedom 
In  the  captive  nations  lies  In  the  youth  of 
those  countries.    Through  the  contacts  of  the 
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Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations,  and 
through  the  oppwrtunlties  offered  by  many 
other  groups,  the  young  people  of  the  United 
States  could  begin  to  correspond  with  the 
youth  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  In  this  way 
they  could  share  the  Ideas  of  freedom  and 
keep  alive  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
youth.  Perhaps  even  personal  meetings 
could  be  arranged;  and  travel  by  American 
youth  In  the  Eastern  European  countries 
could  provide  the  opportvmlty  to  encourage 
the  hope  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  young 
people.  In  this  way  we  would  be  building 
a  sound  foundation  for  the  future  liberation 
of  captive  peoples. 

In  the  matter  of  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical offensives,  we  must  seek  to  drive  a 
wedge  ifato  every  tiny  crack  that  appears 
In  the  Iron  curtain.  We  must  avoid  every 
pitfall  that  might  lend  comfort  or  support 
to  the  Communist  regimes  of  these  coun- 
tries. We  must  not  provide  the  means  for 
propping  up  their  falling  economies  and 
thereby  perpetviate  their  dictatorial  govern- 
ments. If  we  must  trade,  then  let's  be  sure 
that  we  receive  a  reciprocal  political  ad- 
vantage for  our  trade. 

I  would  propose  that  we  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  the  whole 
.  question  of  the  captive  nations,  and  re- 
quest that  the  Soviet  Union  be  made  to 
answer    to    the    charges    of    history. 

Or,  as  an  alternative,  that  we  embark  on  a 
diplomatic  freedom  offensive,  similar  to  the 
'  recent  peace  offensive  for  'Vietnam,  to  seek 
the  cooperation  arid  Ideas  of  every  free  na- 
tion In  a  united  effort  to  liberate  the  captive 
peoples. 

Real  progress  demands  revision  of  thought, 
policy,  and  action.  We  need  to  do  a  lot  more 
thinking  about  extending  the  frontiers  of 
freedom.  We  have  grown  too  accustomed  to 
living  In  a  world  half-free  and  half-slave. 

There  can  be  no  peace  In  the  world;  no 
peace  among  nations;  no  peace  In  the  hearts 
of  captive  peoples  until  all  the  world — every 
nation — and  each  person  Is  free.  "Freedom 
isn't  free,"  In  tlie  words  of  the  popular  song. 

"Freedom  Isn't  free. 
You've  got  to  pay  the  price. 
You've  got  to  sacrifice,  * 

For  your  liberty." 

The  easiest  thing  for  a  rich  nation  to  do 
k  to  give  of  its  wealth.  But  the  noblest 
thing  for  any  nation  to  do  Is  to  give  of  Its 
heart. 

Let  the  price  we  pay  for  our  freedom  be  to 
lift  even  higher  the  torch  of  liberty — and  by 
Its  light  to  expose  the  still  darkened  corners 
of  captive  nations — In  Asia,  as  well  as  In 
Eastern  Europe.  Let  the  price  we  pay  be  to 
extend  our  heart  and  hand  In  encourage- 
ment and  moi^l  support  to  those  whose 
struggle  for  freedom  Is  not  yet  accomplished. 
And  let  our  word  of  courage  be  to  them  that 
"there  la  a  universal,  eternal  law  which  Is 
man's  will  to  be  free.  And  though  the  strug- 
gle may  be  long  and  hard,  you  have  allies 
in  every  nation  on  earth,  and  In  every  age 
of  history."  The  thrilling  Inspiration  of 
freedom  will  one  day  thrive  again  In  the 
hearts  of  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe. 


A  Failnre  of  the  U.N. 


Southwest  Africa,  and  urged  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  proposing 
new  initiatives  for  self-determination 
through  the  United  Nations.  My  re- 
marks were  carried  in  the  Record  at  that 
time. 

The  Long  Island  Star-Journal  of  that 
same  date  carried  an  editorial  entitled 
"A  Failure  of  the  U.N.. '  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. This  article  certainly  echoes 
my  sentiments. 

We  must  continue  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  make  it  a  more 
effective  instiniment  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Failure  op  the  U.N. 

The  catise  of  world  law  has  been  severely 
set  back  by  the  one  instrument  of  that  law^ 
the  International   Court  of  Justice. 

The  world  court,  an  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  inlierited  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, dismissed  on  a  technicality  a  com- 
plaint by  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  against  the 
invasion  of  apartheid  In  the  territory  of 
South-West  Africa,  mandated  to  the  Union 
of  SoutA  Africa  by  the  League  in  1920. 

After  six  years  of  litigation,  costing  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  a  7-7  deadlock  of  the  court 
was  broken  Monday  by  court  President  Sir 
Percy  Spender  of  Australia.  The  majority 
ruied  that  Ethiopia  and  Liberia,  as  individual 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  had  no 
legal  right  to  bring  the  suits.  Such  action, 
It  was  held,  could  only  be  brought  by  "the 
League  Council,  which  no  longer  exists.  In 
other  words,  the  world  court  ducked  the 
issue. 

And  thus,  in  the  words  of  the  Times  of 
london,  a  "matter  of  great  substance  has 
been  set  aside  on  a  legal  technicality."  The 
failure  of  the  court  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  apartheid  Is  more  than  a  failure  of  the 
cotirt.  It  points  up  the  absence  of  effective 
law  throughout  the  International  community. 
It  reflects  the  weakness  of  the  United  Nations 
Itself. 

Law.  If  it  is  to  be  relevant  to  reality,  must 
also  be  backed  by  force  sufficient  to  Insure 
compliance.  Anything  else  Is  an  exercise 
in  futility — or  in  this  case — is  unnecessary 
mischief.  The  mischief  In  this  case  was 
that  In  ducking,  the  court  gave  aid  and  com- 
fort to  South  Africa  and  raised  a  poUtlctd 
storm  of  protest  throughout  the  world. 

The  court's  mistake  was  probably  In  agree- 
ing to  hear  the  question  In  the  first  place. 
This  compounded  that  mistake  by  falling  to 
make  a  substantive  ruling. 

The  world  court  should  stick  to  minor  cases 
of  limited  applicability  until  the  world  Is 
ready  to  grant  It  the  status  It  must  have  to 
rule  effectively  on  such  great  Issues  as  apart- 
held.  The  world  court  Is  no  better  or  worse 
than  the  United  Nations,  Just  as  the  United 
Nations  is  no  better  or  no  worse  than  the 
world  it  reflects.  The  world  court  will  be  an 
effective  tnstrviment  of  world  law  only  when 
the  U.N.  itself  reflects  a  world  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  give  it  the  power  to  enforce  that 
law. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL         HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 


OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  July  26. 1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  20  I  voiced  my  disappointment  over 
the   decision   of   the  World   Court   oo 


or   MVW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  11, 1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Saturday  E'vnenlng 
Post  there  appeared  an  article  by  former 


New  York  City  Judge  Jonah  J.  Groldstein 
recommending  that  drug  addicts  he  given 
the  narcotics  they  require  through  legal 
means,  that  such  treatment  would  make 
our  cities  safer.  Judge  Goldstein  served 
as  a  judge  in  New  York  City  courts  for 
25  years.  Now  80,  he  is,  and  has  been  for 
more  than  30  years,  president  of  the 
Grand  Street  Boys  Association,  a  philan- 
thropic organization  formed  on  New- 
York's  Lower  East  Side,  in  my  congres- 
.sional  district,  in  1921.  Judge  Goldstein's 
statement  appeared  in  the  Speaking  Out 
series  of  the  magazine : 

Give  Drugs  to  Addicts  So  We  Ca.n  Be  Safe 
(By  Jonah  J,  Goldstein) 

Not  long  ago  an  office  building  In  New 
"i'ork's  Rockefeller  Center  area  hired  private 
detectives  to  catch  the  thieves  who  were 
stealing  everything  movable  and  salable  from 
the  offices  In  the  buildings,  night  after  nlglit 
The  detectives  caught  49  men;  43  of  them 
were  narcotics  addicts. 

Half  the  crimes  in  New  "i'ork  City  today  — 
the  robberies,  the  muggings,  the  burglaries — 
are  committed  by  drug  addicts,  and  other 
cities  are  beginning  to  share  New  "i'ork  s 
dangers.  A  while  back,  one  of  our  news- 
papers carried  a  banner  headline:  ■New- 
Crime  Wave  Expected,"  Because  federal 
narcotics  agents  had  seized  a  big  heroin  ship- 
ment In  the  px)rt.  the  story  explained,  heroin 
prices  would  go  up,  and  addicts  would  have 
to  rob  more  people  to  buy  their  shots. 

What  kind  of  police  protection  Is  It— what 
kind  of  law  Is  It — that  turns  a  great  trluTnph 
of  law  enforcement^to  the  cause  of  a  crime 
wave? 

Discussions  of  drug  addiction  always  seem 
to  turn  on  the  question  of  what  happens  to 
the  addict.  Instead  of  worrying  so  mtich 
about  the  one  tenth  of  one  percent  of  the 
population  who  are  hooked  on  drugs,  let's 
worry  about  the  99.9  percent  who  aren't,  and 
whose  homes  and  lives  are  less  secure  be- 
cause we  drive  sick  people  to  crime  with  our 
narcotics  laws. 

Mind  you,  the  drug  addict  Is  almost  never 
dangerous  when  he's  under  the  Influence  of 
drugs — narcotics  are  sedatives.  What  makes 
him  dangerous  is  the  desperate  need  for  the 
money  to  buy  the  next  dose.  And  the  costs 
are  stupendous.  The  $50-a-day  addict  must 
steal  »250  to  »300  merchandise  dally  to  sup- 
port his  habit;  and  when  you  catch  him  It 
costs  $15  a  day  of  tax  revenues  to  keep  him 
alive  in  Jail. 

I  don't  want  the  kind  of  system  where 
people  have  to  register  to  get  their  narcotics. 
Some  addicts  are  wanted  by  the  poUce:  they 
wouldn't  register.  All  we  need  is  a  simplis 
arrangement  by  which  the  addict  who  can 
pay  for  the  shot  can  go  to  his  doctor  and 
get  It — and  the  i>oor  addict  can  go  to  tlie 
clinic.  Just  as  the  poor  diabetic  goes  to  the 
clinic  for  a  shot  of  Insulin. 

"You  don't  have  to  worry  about  giving 
him  too  much  and  killing  him,"  says  Dr. 
Herbert  Berger,  formerly  head  of  the  com- 
mittee on  addiction  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  "His  problem  Is 
that  his  tolerance  for  the  stuff  Increases. 
You  have  to  give  him  enough  to  keep  him 
comfortable,  -Jtxe  way  you  give  the  diabetic 
enough  Insulin  to  maintain  his  blood-sugar 
level." 

Nobody  would  have  to  sign  up  for  "treat- 
ment" unless  he  wanted  It;  nobody  would 
even  have  to  give  a  name  or  sign  a  receipt  — 
Just  walk  In  the  front  door,  get  the  shot  and 
walk  out  the  back  door.  Any  nurse  could 
do  the  Job.  The  single  dose,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  moderately  light  If  a 
man's  condition  Is  such  that  he  needs  an- 
other dose,  he  can  come  around  to  the  front 
door  again. 

A  simple  test  could  guarantee  that  nobody 
gets  narcotics  at  the  clinic  iinless  he  Is  al- 
ready  addicted.     Another  test,   perhaps  an 
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lnTlalU*-lnk  time  stamp  that  comes  out  un- 
der an  ultravloiet  lamp,  could  give  enough 
control  on  the  number  of  doses  to  make  sure 
netMdy  used  the  clinic's  naxcotlcs  to  the 
point  of  killing  himself. 

Under  today's  rules,  we  can't  even  prevent 
the  use  ot  narcotics  for  murder.  I  once  pro- 
poaed  my  Terrton  ot  the  perfect  crime  to  the 
Inspector  In  charge  of  New  York's  narcotics 
bureau.  The  mob  suspects  that  one  of  the 
boys,  an  addict,  is  a  stool  for  the  police.  So 
the  next  time  he  makes  his  connection,  his 
little  packet  contains  much  more  than  his 
usual  doee.  He  puts  It  in  his  arm.  and  goes 
out  like  a  light.  In  New  York  you  would 
hear  about  it,  because  our  Chief  Medical 
Examiner  finds  everything  and  tells  every- 
thing he  finds — but  there  are  lots  of  places  in 
this  country  where  that  kind  of  murder 
would  go  Into  the  books  as  heart  failure.  I 
wondered  how  many  police  Informers  died  of 
such  "heart  failure."  My  inspector  friend 
heard  me  out,  then  said  sourly,  "Do  you 
know  any  more  Jokes?" 

One  night  at  dinner  at  the  Grand  Street 
Boys  Association  I  was  talking  about  nar- 
cotics with  a  monsignor  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  asked  me  If  I'd  give  a  man  five 
dollars  IX  he  asked  me  for  five  dollars  to  buy 
a  shot  of  heroin.  I  said.  "Of  course  I  would." 
"Wouldn't  you  be  concerned  that  you 
might  be  shortening  hla  life?"  the  monsig- 
nor said. 

'rrbat's  hU  business."  I  said. 
Ismoke  cigars.  Now  that  I'm  eighty  I've 
cut  down,  by  smoking  only  one  at  a  time.  I 
know  It's  bad  for  me.  And  Lf  you  don't 
smoke,  are  you  going  to  live  forever'  What 
are  they  going  to  do  about  smoking— make  it 
a  crime? 

I  think  there'd  be  a  good  case  for  giving 
the  addict  his  drugs  even  if  it  did  help  him 
harm  himself.  There  are  a  thousand  times 
as  many  people  who  are  not  addicts  as  there 
are  addicts,  and  the  important  thing  is  to 
help  them.  And  I  can't  see  how  an  addict 
can  harm  himself  more  by  going  to  a  clinic 
than  he  does  now  by  roaming  the  streets  and 
robbing  people  to  get  the  money  to  buy  adul- 
terated stuff  from  a  vicious  pusher.  Is  the 
female  addict  any  better  off  as  a  prostitute? 
Anyway,  why  do  you  think  the  addict  is  Ao 
sure  to  be  harmed? 

When  I  was  on  the  bench  and  the  cops 
brought  In  a  worklngman  who  was  an  addict, 
I'd  call  him  and  his  wife  into  my  chambers 
And  I'd  show  t^em  a  map  of  'Ecxas.  I'd  say 
"Pick  a  town  near  the  Mexican  border,  and 
go  down  there  and  get  yourself  a  Job.  When 
you  need  the  drugs.  Just  walk  Scroes  the 
border — you  can  buy  the  stuff  there  for  the 
price  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  So  you  dsn't 
work  eight  hours  a  day.  you  only  work  six — 
you'r«  still  a  lot  better  off  than  you  wiU  be 
up  here,  going  In  and  out  of  Jails  and 
hospital*." 

The  son  of  one  of  my  best  friends  got 
hooked  while  he  was  at  college.  He  and  his 
father  fought  it  for  years — all  the  treatments 
Xitej  could  buy.  federal  hospital  In  Lexing- 
ton, Ky..  and  all  the  rest.  Finally  they  came 
to  me  for  advice.  I  said.  "Pick  a  country 
where  you  can  get  the  drugs,  and  go  live 
there."  I  saw  that  young  man  not  long  ago 
In  his  new  country:  he's  married,  he's  got 
children,  he's  living  a  useful  life.  Here  he'd 
be  In  hiding  all  the  time. 

In  my  35  years  as  a  Judge,  I  ne^r  had  a 
rich  user  brought  before  me.  Itimid  that 
while  I  was  still  on  the  bench,  and  the  news- 
paper picked  It  up.  The  next  day  I  got  a 
call  from  the  Government's  chief  New  Tork 
narcotics  agent,  who  said  he  wanted  to  see 
me.  He  came  up  to  my  chambers  and  said, 
,  "It's  not  true  we  don't  go  after  the  rich 
addicts.  We've  been  following  one  for  five 
yean,  and  one  of  these  days  we're  going  to 
get  him." 

I  asked  for  the  name,  and  he  mentioned 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  best-loved  men 
In  America,  a  man  who's  given  away  fortunes 


to  charity,  especially  charity  to  help  kids. 
I  asked  the  federal  chief  what  good  he 
thought  it  would  do  to  take  a  man  like  thiit 
and  throw  him  in  Jail  and  ruin  hlrj.  Just 
because  he  used  dr\igs.  And  ther — as  a 
citizen,  nor  as  a  Judge — X  called  the  man 
and  warned  him.  He  said  sivdly,  "I  know 
about  it." 

Some  say  that  giving  shots  to  addicts  will 
Increase  addiction.  I  doubt  it.  I  don't  think 
the  end  of  prohibition  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol,  or  Uie  number  of 
alcoholics. 

At  iootbiill  games  in  Uie  1920's  you  saw 
lots  of  people  carrying  flasks;  you  don't  see 
as  much  of  that  today.  Before  I  was  a 
Judge  I  was  Al  Smith's  assistant.  He  used  to 
cuTV  a  cane  with  a  tub«  Inside,  all  tlirough 
prohibition.  At  banquets  when  he  was  gov- 
ernor, Franklm  Roosevelt  would  have  a 
colTee  cup  with  bourbon  in  it  I  remember 
once  he  told  the  leader  of  the  State  As- 
senably  to  pick  up  some  PikesviUe  whiskey 
for  him  on  a  trip  to  New  York  That  was 
his  favorite— Pike.sville  whl.skey.  Tliat  whis- 
key had  a  New  York  City  motorcycle  e.scort 
to  the  city  line,  then  .stat«  troopers  all  the 
way  to  .Mbany.  to  make  sure  the  prohibition 
agents  wotildn't  interfere  Later  the  man 
who  delivered  it  to  the  sroveruor  told  me 
Roc»evelt  immediately  tpened  one  of  the 
Jugs  and  slung  it  over  his  a!Tn,  country  style, 
to  take  a  drink.  My  friend  said,  "That 
man'U  never  amount  t'>  anything'" 

During  prohlbi'inn  Important  p>eop!e  never 
had  any  troiible  gvttin?  whiskey  And  there 
are  some  Imiiortant  j>e<)ple  who  have  no 
trouble  getting  drugs  today.  Harry  An- 
sllnger.  who  was  federal  Commissioner  of 
Narcotics,  once  testified  to  supplying  a  con- 
gressmaii  with  drugs  out  of  the  Goveinm- 
ment's  own  stock,  becau.se  it  would  be 
dangerous  tc  let  somebo<iy  outside  get  that 
kind  of  hold  on  a  congressman.  Everybody 
knows  about  doctors  and  anesthetists  who 
have  Uie  habit.  Niu-cotlrs  agents  don't  want 
to  let  the  doctors  handle  the  problem  be- 
cause the  police  know  that  many  doctors  are 
addict*  themselves  Men  work  as  orderlies  In 
haspltals  for  le.ss  money  than  they  could 
make  washing  dishes  In  a  cafeteria,  because 
the  Job  brings  them  near  the  source  of  their 
drugs  But  why  touch  them — If  they  can 
live  with  their  habit  and  do  their  work? 

For  years  I  have  been  receiving  letters  from 
people  who  are  addicts,  but  nobody  knows 
It  except  themselves  and  their  doctors.  They 
were  In  an  accident  or  a  fire  once,  or  badly 
wounded  in  the  war  ( I  once  had  a  man 
before  me  who  got  the  habit  .is  a  prisoner  of 
war  In  North  Korea).  The  doses  that  then 
kept  them  from  agony  later  became  the  curse 
of  their  lives.  Some  of  them  became  sub- 
stantial businessmen  and  professional  men, 
but  they  had  to  live  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  and  their  doctors  were  breaking  the  law 
every  day 

TTaough  many  of  the  addicts  we  now  make 
criminals  could  live  useful  lives  with  their 
habit,  many  others  are  hoy>eless  derelicts. 
Nobody  who  ha.s  served  as  a  Judge  In  a  crimi- 
nal court  c<.)uld  ever  deny  that  addiction  Is 
a  terrible  thing  If  we  had  ?.  cure  tor  addic- 
tion, there  might  even  be  an  argxunent  for 
the  s«5rt  of  progr.im  Ciovernor  Rockefeller 
has  l>cen  advocating— orderiig  u.=crs  to  hOG- 
pitals  for  treatment  ;\s  S'Xni  as  their  addic- 
tion is  discovered.  But  the  hc<pltals  don't 
help.  We've  had  focieral  narcotics  hospitals 
for  more  than  30  years  in  Lexington  and 
Port  Worth,  and  the  biggest  claim  I've  ever 
seen  for  cures  Is  10  percent  Most  doctors 
1  know  think  2  perceut  is  optimLstic. 

In  planning  what  to  do  right  now,  we  have 
to  start  with  the  fact  thai  addicts  as  a  rule 
can  t  shake  tlie  habit,  and  that  nothing  we 
know  how  xo  do  is  much  help  to  most  of 
them.  The  psychiatrists  have  quit  on  the 
problem.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Joost  A.  M. 
Meerloo.  recently  put  their  t>elief  in  his  own 
kind  of  language;  'Drug  addiction  is  much 
more  related  to  Uie  pu.sher  and  the  eidstence 


of  criminal  seduction  and  hyprocrltical  laws 
than  to  circumscribed  pathology  within  the 
Individual."  Do  you  eliminate  the  pushers 
and  criminal  seduction  and  hypocritical  laws 
by  ordering  people  Into  hospitals? 

All  the  police  and  the  coiuts  can  do  with 
today's  law  Is  Increase  the  risk  to  the  pusher. 
The  greater  the  risk  to  the  pusher,  the  higher 
the  profits  from  pushing,  and  the  stronger 
the' temptation  to  push  The  niob  opposes 
reform  of  the  narcotics  laws  now.  Just  as  the 
bootleggers  always  backed  the  drys  in  the 
fight  on  prohibition. 

Make  the  drugs  easily  available  to  the  ad- 
dicts, and  you  take  the  profits  out  of  pushing. 
Then  If  you  find  anybody  pushing  drugs,  es- 
pecially to  kids,  you  can  slap  him  in  Jail 
and  throw  away  the  key — let  him  rot.  "The 
law  can  do  Its  Job.  Without  the  profits,  there 
won't  be  new  pushers  to  come  up  and  replace 
the  Jailbirds. 

Giving  away  the  drugs  doesn't  solve  the 
problem — we'll  still  ne^  a  cure  for  addiction 
as  much  as  we  ever  did.  Today's  stupid 
laws  make  it  nearly  Impossible  to  launch  a 
research  project  big  enough  to  get  near  the 
problem.  Dr.  Berger  estimates  that  In  New 
York,  the  worst- afflicted  city,  there  are  now 
only  five  or  six  doctors  Interested  In  the  ad- 
diction problem.  Take  the  stigma  off  the 
subject  and  provide  money,  and  maybe  we 
can  have  doctors  Instead  of  pushers  and 
police  determining  what  happens  to  sick  peo- 
ple in  our  country. 

But  let's  keep  our  eyes  on  what  our  crimi- 
nal laws  are  supposed  to  do.  We  don't  wTlte 
them  to  protect  or  to  rehabilitate  the  addict 
or  the  criminal,  to  mete  out  exact  Solomon- 
like Justice  to  the  pusher.  We  write  them 
to  protect  the  society,  all  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple who  obey  the  law  without  ever  knowing 
that's  wh^t  they're  doing.  Our  laws  on  nar- 
cotics shovild  benefit  the  190-odd  milUoa 
who  don't  take  drugs,  not  the  200.000  who 
do.  I  think  it  would  turn  out  that  we'd  help 
them,  too,  but  that's  not  what's  Important, 
The  significant  victim  of  the  present  law  Is 
not  the  derelict  half-crazed  .addict  vvlth  the 
need  for  drugs  who  mugs  the  old  lady  on  the 
street,  but  the  old  lady  herself. 

Let's  forget  some  of  the  fancy  theories  and 
make  our  cities  safer  by  giving  the  addict  the 
narcotics  he  needs. 

Judge  Goldstein. 


New  Winds  in  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  'Wall 
Street  Journal  quotes  Secretary  Rusk's 
remark  that  "new  winds  are  blo\yinB  in 
Asia"  in  an  editorial  backing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Johnson  administration's 
policy  in  Asia 

No  single  factor  can  be  credited  for 
the  heartening  developments,  the  news- 
paper says.  Even  so,  it  acknowledges, 
the  most  hopeful  turn  has  become  ap- 
parent since  the  Uniteu  States  made 
clear  that  wc  mean  business  In  south- 
east Asia. 

The  Journal  has  in  the  past  expressed 
reservations  about  certain  aspects  of  our 
policy,  but  reafBrms  its  belief  that  firm- 
ness against  communist  encroachment 
has  been  necessary. 

And  it  says  the  new  winds  blowing 
In  Asia  suggest  that  U.S.  policy  has  more 
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substance  to  it  than  the  vociferous  de- 
tractors will  ever  admit. 

I  now  oCfer  the  editorial  for  the  Rec- 
ord: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  15,  1966| 
New  Winds  in  Asia 
"Truly  one  can  sense  that  new  winds  are 
blowing  In  Asia,"  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
remarked  upon  completing  his  Par  Eastern 
tour.  He  Joins  a  growing  number  of  observ- 
ers who  find  the  Asian  outlook,  if  not  op- 
timistic, at  least  noticeably  brighter  than  a 
year  or  so  ago. 

Secretary  Rusk  reports  "fresh  hope  and 
fresh  energy"  In  the  field  of  economic  and 
social  development  and  a  "growing  sense  of 
community"  among  non-Communist  Asian 
nations.  Certainly  there  are  hopeful  signs 
In  the  recent  conference  of  a  niunber  of 
those  nations  in  Korea  and  new  agreements 
for  an  Asian  development  bank.  In  addition, 
the  huge  nation  of  Indonesia  has  sharply 
reversed  Its  drift  toward  both  commtinlsm 
and  misrule,  and  a  number  of  smaller  na- 
tions display  somewhat  less  of  a  tendency  to 
cozy  up  to  Communist  China. 

It  would  obviously  be  foolish  to  describe 
the  firm  U.S.  stand  In  Vietnam  as  the  sole, 
or  even  the  most  fundamental,  reason  for  the 
encouraging  changes.  Other  explanations 
abound:  The  non-Communist  nations'  nat- 
\iral  self-interest  in  cooperation.  Sukarno's 
blundering  rule  in  Indonesia,  Red  China's 
own  guacheries  In  internal  development  and 
foreign  relations.  It  would  be  equally  fool- 
ish to  deny  that  the  whole  outlook  could  be 
quickly  reversed  by  developments  In  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere. 

Even  so,  and  contrary  to  the  constant  crit- 
icism of  American  policy,  the  more  hopeful 
turn  has  become  appearent  mostly  since  the 
U.S.  made  clear  It  means  business  In  South- 
east Asia.  It  may  well  be  that  tlus  demon- 
stration was  the  trigger  which  allowed  un- 
derlying factors  to  operate.  • 

If  it  Is  clear  China  will  not  be  allowed 
easy  conquests  by  subversion,  leaders  of  small 
non-Communist  lands  understandably  will 
find  more  reason  for  serious  attention  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  other  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

Similarly,  a  feeling  that  China  after  aU 
will  not  ultimately  dominate  the  entire 
Orient  would  figure  In  the  Indonesian  mili- 
tary's decision  to  more  openly  against  the 
Communists,  and  also  In  the  nuances  of  atti- 
tude of  smaller  neutralist  nations.  Future 
expectations,  whatever  their  basis,  nearly 
always   weigh   heavily   In   human   affairs. 

Australian  Prime  Minister  Harold  E.  Holt, 
lor  one,  finds  a  direct  link  between  American 
policy  In  Vietnam  and  the  apparent  resur- 
gence of  non-Communist  Asia.  On  his  visit 
here,  he  commented,  "It  should  be  of  some 
encouragement  to  Americans  to  know  that 
the  defense  effort  In  South  Vietnam  Is  not 
Just  limited  to  spending  money  and  losing 
lives,  but  has  already  resulted  in  the  strength- 
ening of  all  Southeast  Asia." 

Precisely  this  kind  of  result — Influencing 
the  future  of  Asia  by  demonstrating  to  friend 
and  foe  alike  that  even  subversive  aggres- 
sion will  not  pay — has  been  the  basic  object 
of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  And  while  these 
columns  have  often  expressed  reservations 
about  the  haphazard  "choice"  of  Vietnam 
as  the  place  and  the  outlook  for  an  accept- 
able sentiment,  we  have  never  doubted  that 
a  demonstration  of  firmness  against  Commu- 
nist  encroachment   was    necessary. 

Communism,  like  other  forms  of  totali- 
tarianism, will  expand  by  force  If  It  has  the 
opportunity.  The  alternative  to  confronting 
It  with  force,  including  military  force  If  it 
comes  to  that,  is  to  allow  Its  expansion,  whet- 
ting its  appetitles  and  undermining  the  con- 
fidence of  its  next  victims. 

The  new  winds  In  Asia  may  prove  ephem- 
eral but  they  are  palpable  now.  They  sug- 
gest that  American  policy,  whatever  Its  tac- 
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tlcal  and  other  errors,  has  more  substance  to 
It  than  the  vociferous  detractors  will  ever 
admit. 


Dempsey  Greets  Goard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP   CONNBCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  26. 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  that  was  pub- 
lished July  14.  1966.  in  the  Hartford 
Times  under  the  byline  of  Malcolm  Car- 
ter, Times  staff  writer,  which  Illustrates 
the  vigorous,  humanitarian,  and  friend- 
ly type  Cormectlcut  Gov.  John  N.  Demp- 
sey Is. 

The  article,  describing  Governor  Demp- 
sey's  ■visit  to  Camp  Drum,  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  to  greet  personally  the  3,291  Con- 
necticut National  Guardsmen  training 
there,  follows: 

Dempset  Greets  Guard:  Finds  Morale  High 
(By  Malcolm  Carter) 

Camp  Drum,  Watertown,  N.Y. — ^Dust,  heat 
and  winds. 

Also  military  precision.  Inspections  and  GI 
chow. 

Then  politicking,  handshaking  and  encour- 
agement. 

Very  little  rest  in  an  11 -hour  day. 

Such  was  Governor  Dempsey's  visit  here 
Wednesday  after  leaving  Hartford  by  airplane 
at  8  a.m.  and  returning  11  hours  later. 

Official  brass  was  at  its  polished  best  in  the 
convoy  which  escorted  the  commander-in- 
chief  ot  the  Connecticut  National  Guard 
ending  two  weeks'   training  here  Friday. 

Traveling  nearly  40  mUes  of  dtisty,  rub- 
scarred  roads  on  the  100,000  acre  campsite, 
the  Governor  donned  a  paisley  sport  shirt, 
casual  slacks  and  army  fatigue  cap  to  virflt 
personally  with  the  3,291  state  men  In  train- 
ing here. 

Informality  marked  the  day,  with  the 
Governor  shaking  every  hand  he  saw  and 
thanking  the  men  for  doing  their  part. 

After  Joimcing  15  miles  to  an  artUlery  tar- 
get site,  Dempsey  climbed  into  a  protecUve 
bunker  labeled  "Pork  Chop  Hill"  and  watched 
through  binoculars  as  155  mm  howitzers 
boomed  and  shells  whistled  and  exploded 
In  fiery  bursts  hundreds  of  yards  down  range. 

After  the  artillery  performance,  the  Gov- 
ernor's convoy  had  lunch  under  the  trees — 
on  white  linen  tablecloths,  with  GI  waiters 
serving  chow. 

The  fare  was  roast  turkey,  dressing,  whip- 
ped potatoes,  salad,  lemonade  and  frosted 
cake.     No  one  complained. 

In  fact,  an  officer  sitting  at  an  adjacent 
table  said:  "I  wish  the  Governor  would  come 
every  day." 

Another  man  observed,  "Gee,  no  lumps  In 
these  potatoes."  But  the  remarks  seemed  all 
In  fun.  Men  privately  agreed  the  food  Is 
uniformly  good. 

The  Governor  asked  a  group  of  men  wait- 
ing to  enter  a  gas  chamber  used  to  make 
them  appreciate  gas  masks,  "How's  the  food 
here?" 

The  men  chorused,  "Great."  There's  one 
In  every  crowd,  and  he  quipped,  "If  you  have 
an  Iron  stomach." 

Arriving  at  a  lecture  on  offensive  tactics, 
the  Governor  picked  up  a  microphone  and 
told  the  men: 

"Fellows,  you  were  sitting  down  when  I 
came  In,    WiU  you  please  sit  down  now." 


He  noted  he  was  "delighted  at  the  morale 
and  spirit"  he  found  at  the  camp. 

Then  the  Governor  himself  sat  down, 
peered  at  battle  maps  and  listened  to  part  of 
the  lecttire.  During  an  Intermission,  Demp- 
sey mixed  with  the  Guardsmen,  shaking 
hands   and  saying.   "It's  good   to  at  you." 

He  queried  Guardsmen  about  the  camp 
and  asked  how  they  Uked  the  Instructor*. 
The  men  approved,  and  the  Governor  ob- 
served, "It's  one  thing  to  know  It  and  an- 
other to  teach  It." 

Back  at  the  microphone,  the  Instructor 
decided  a  15-mlnute  break  was  long  enough. 

"With  the  Governor's  permission,"  he  said^ 
"we'd  like  to  have  you  get  back  In  your  seaU 
and  get  started." 

Throughout  the  day,  Dempsey  often  re- 
quested pencil  and  paper  to  scribble  the  name 
of  the  relative  or  friend  of  a  Guardsman  he 
had  met.  He  would  remember  the  relative 
and  promise  to  write. 

As  he  talked  to  the  men,  the  Governor 
spiced  thanks  for  what  the  men  were  doing 
and  appreciation  for  the  rigors  they  were 
undergoing  with  Jokes  about  the  weather. 

"It's  been  awfully  warm  at  home,"  he 
would  say.  "Of  course.  It  hasn't  been  hot  up 
here." 

Before  climaxing  the  day  with  a  reception 
In  the  officers'  mess  hall.  Dempsey  watched  a 
class  In  hand-to-hand  combat.  A  captain 
explained  an  attack,  and  two  experts  demon- 
strated. 
Did  everybody  see  that?  the  captain  asked. 

"Yes,  sir.  I  did,"  the  men  shouted  in  uni- 
son. Again  and  again  they  were  reminded 
they  were  "tigers."  Shaking  the  expert's  hand, 
the  Governor  drew  a  laugh  when  he  won- 
dered aloud  whether  he  had  inflicted  serious 
injury. 

It  was  a  day  of  morale  boosting  and  of 
seeing  not  quite  the  real  dirt  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  it  was  a  view  verj-  few  chief  exec- 
utives see. 

Dempsey  said  he  was  Impressed  with  the 
behavior  of  the  men  and  with  their  lack  of 
complaints  for  the  camp  itself. 

As  he  boarded  the  homeward-bound  air- 
plane, Dempsey  glanced  dovmfleld  at  a  for- 
mal review  for  the  Incoming  Vermont  gov- 
ernor, Philip  R.  Hoff. 

It  was  an  hour  after  the  men's  work  day 
was  to  have  ended. 

The  Governor  abolished  the  practice  for 
himself  years  ago. 

Dempsey  shook  his  head  and  asked  whether 
Hoff  would  go  Into  the  field. 

Probably  not,  the  Governor  was  told. 

Then,  he  climbed  aboard,  weary  from  the 
strenuous  day  that  left  younger  men  drag- 
ging their  heels. 

But  he  had  seen  the  camp.  He  had  seen 
the  men.  And,  he  thought,  they  knew  the 
state  eared  for  them. 


Grand   Canyon   Dams   and   die   Internal 
Revenae  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26. 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  shocked  by  recent  Internal  Revenue 
Service  action  which  threatened  to  choke 
off  public  debate  on  the  proposed  Grand 
Canyon  dams. 

This  Internal  Revenue  Service  action 
was  the  subject  of  a  petition  submitted 
to  the  President  by  participants  in  the 
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Tenth  UrtMui  Design  Conference,  which 
was  held  at  Harvard  University  on  June 
18.  1966. 

Since  this  issiie  is  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  Members  of  Congress,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  this  petition  and  the 
accompanying  letter,  from  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  in  the  Record  for  consideration 
by  my  colleagues: 

Hakvakd  Uictvcbsitt. 
QtADVATK  School  or  Design. 
Cambridge.  Mass  .  June  21. 1966 
The  PmKsiSEMT, 
The  White  Hanue, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkak  Ur.  President:  The  petitions  en- 
cIOMd  herewith  express  the  deep  concern  of 
the  algnerB  over  what  api>eax8  to  be  pressure 
by  tite  IntemaJ  Revenue  Service  to  deny  to 
tboae  oppoaed  to  the  construction  of  two 
^l«■m^  In  the  Grand  Canyon,  their  rights  to 
present  their  views  to  the  public. 

The  papers  for  these  petlUona  w«re  made 
avallble  for  signature  to  persons  attending^. 
the  10th  Urban  Design  Conference  at  Har-'^ 
TSJitl  University  on  June  18,  196«.  Following 
tb»  Conference,  the  undersigned  was  asked 
to  timncmlt  tbeee  petitions  for  your  atten- 
tion. 

Vary  respectfully  submitted. 

Chakles  W.  Eliot. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

White  House.  | 

WaahiTigton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Us.  Pkisident  :  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  The  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
has  threatened  the  Sierra  Club,  "a  society  of 
energetic  and  outsiwken  conservationists", 
with  withdrawal  of  their  tax-exempt  status, 
fotlowtng  Inunedlately  upon  the  Club's  news- 
paper advertisements  alerting  the  public  to 
tbe  proposed  dams  affecting  the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado  River. 

We  Join  with  The  Times'  editorial  declara- 
tion that  "this  is  a  new  and  thorouglily  un- 
fair procedure,  compcirable  to  inflicting 
punishment  before  guilt  is  established"  and 
that  "tbe  Internal  Revenue  Service's  action 
looks  suq;>lciou8ly  like  harassment  and  in- 
ttmldatlon." 

We  orge  you  to  Instruct  the  IJl.S.  to  re- 
■dxKl  tbU  action  forthwith. 

(Tbe    undeivlgned    architects,    landscape 
arobttects.  i^anners  and  teachers  whose  con- 
Is  tbe  orderly  handling  ot  ovir  en^dron- 
nt.) 

Peter  K.  Oulley,  Thomas  B.  Faberll,  Ted 
Htinter.  Nelson  Chin.  Jerry  W.  Dodger. 
Howard  Brooks,  David  Rathwham, 
P.  Ii.  Outrlz.  A.  8tev«nBon. 
David  Lewis,  John  Andrew  Oallery, 
Jamas  D.  Jensen,  Rancls  A.  Olldea, 
Donald  J.  Tuadall,  WUllam  W.  Joseph, 
Ijoalla  A.  Nathan.  Lucy  Rapperport. 
MUrlan  K.  Newberg.  P.  Zack  Ridley, 
Balph  D.  Petstaon,  Richard  D.  Foster. 
Jo— pb  Waaserman.  ICsrlon  Henneberg, 
Piiar  Garland,  Ohet  Qulnllan,  Rich- 
ard A.  Oeler,  Paul  John  Oraya<n. 
IlKraDoa  H.  Boyle.  Lawrence  E.  CoS, 
Jobn  Smith. 


Joseph  B  TTiomius  IT.  Peter  Holmer.  O, 
Robert  Slmms.  Barclay  Jones,  Paul 
G.  Felony.  R.  C  Umlant,  William  I. 
Neelef.  R.  Dean  Murdlth,  Alexander 
Roman.   Aldo  von  Wolurn.   Alexandra 

Knoff. . 

Gordon  T  Mllde,  Felix  C  Oklnanl.  James 
D.  Houlbe.  Edmund  N.  Stearns.  D. 
Newton  Olick.,  Charles  W.  Harrifi, 
Myles  Boylan.  Philtp  H.  Lewis.  Jr., 
Walter  L  Creese.  Chartler  Ne^'ton, 
Irvln  H  Zabf.  Edw.ud  J  Tibin. 
Edward  Baum.  Edward  R  Bing  Hanson 
Jackson.  Polly  J^K-k-son.  H  Carthlary, 
Charles  Pearm.i.n.  Robert  S  Siurgis, 
Boston;  Charles  W  H:>bbeg,  Walter  L. 
ColUn.  Sanford  S  Purness.  KlaiJB  Heb- 
day.  Oscar  Garlty. 

Charlton  WUliams,  Stuart  L.  Lodi.  Alonzo 
Aiixonson.  Donald  C  Richardson.  Ber- 
JVAid  Newman.  Jo&e  W.  Bralux.  W.  G. 
LenhofT,  Chester  D  Cramer,  Joseph  F. 
Shoppo,  W  G  D.u-bie.  Jr  .  J.  W.  GU- 
tillan, 

Hal  M.  Moseley  Jr..  John  E.  Nichols, 
Robert  A.  Little.  Alexander  S.  Coch- 
riui.  Benjamin  Thompson.  Russ  H. 
Renehall.  Jjunes  L  H^irrls.  Paul  Hupe, 
Joe  Sinclair,  David  K  Chaplain, 
Jerome  K,  Duthclm.  Robert  E  Dien- 
bene 

Robert  Eiddee.  Thomas  A.  Renier.  Wil- 
liam Homo.  Wm.  Waterman,  Albert 
Spahn,  Roy  B.  Blann.  Paul  E  K.  Du, 
Milton  J.  Conklln.  Mary  R.  Doebele, 
Howard  P.  TetUer.  Norman  Hoberman. 
Joseph  I>eUver,  John  Walker. 

Charles  W.  Elor.  Herman  H.  Field,  John 
Stanton.  Jajnes  Blumenfeld.  Donald 
A.  Kennedy.  Douglas  Haskell,  ESmon 
Brown,  D.  Skylar,  Harold  Bush-Brown, 
ChrlstideeH.  Millar. 

Kenneth  A.  Sudl,  John  M.  Morse,  Wil- 
liam O,  Halsey.  Margelo  Oarson, 
Armenz  Chaterln,  I>avid.  Baruch,  Vay 
H.  Osteen.  Dartd  K  Specter,  Catherine 
H.  Powell. 

.     Marg.-u-et     Wsidsworth, 

Christopher  D.  Wadsworth,  Pryor 
Montgomery,  Bernard  H.  Spring, 
Dyerln  Talpass,  Martin  Gorson, 
George  M,  Nolton,  Jr.,  Peter  B  I>orary, 
Carl  D.  Detwilder. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) , 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  sliall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p,  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufQcient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  cvirrent  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on^ credit  {VS.  Code,  titU  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  di.s- 
count  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  tKXJkdealers  and  quantity 
ptorchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congeessional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RxcoaD  should  be  processed  tlirough  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  tbe  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  th%  CoNGKXssiONAL  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereo 
(U.S.  Code,  title  «4,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


Promising  Career  Cut  Short 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

or    KENTCCKT 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENT.\  riVES 

Wednesday.  July  27,  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
promising  career  of  one  of  our  most  able 
young  newspapermen,  Robert  Worth 
Bingham,  the  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times,  tragically  ended  as  the  result  of  a 
freak  automobile  accident  on  July  12. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  excellent  article 
by  Norman  E.  Isaacs  that  appeared  in 
the  Courier-Journal  on  July  13. 

Worth  Bingham,   1932-66:    A  Pbo.mising 

Career   Ctrr   Short 

(By    Nornian   E.   Isaacs) 

It  was  the  summer  of  '5(2,  I  tlilnk.  He  w;is 
on  the  news  staff  as  a  trainee.  That  moru- 
mg  he'd  come  to  work  in  tennis  shoes,  dun- 
garees and  an  old  shirt.  One  look  and  lie 
was  on  "the  carpet," 

"Worth."'  he  was  told,  "nobody  works  for 
these  newsp.apcrs  looking  like  that.  You  go 
home  and  get  some  decent  clothes  oil 
Either  be  back  In  an  hour — or  don't  bother 
to  rejxjrt." 

Worth  Bingham  ni.ide  it  back  in  40  min- 
utes. 

Potu-teen  years  later  he  was  a  hard-work- 
ing, well-dressed  as&istant  to  the  publisher. 
Thursday  night  he  stayed  down  at  the  office 
to  have  dinner  with  the  copy  desk  staff. 
There  was  good-humored  Jesting,  some  of 
it  about  himself,  and  serious  newspaper  talk. 
He  enjoyed  ba'L.h.  Friday  morning  he  flew 
off  for  vacation  in  Nantucket. 

Wt.LL     B.'kCKGROtTNDnD 

Then  oh  Mond.iy  afternoon  he  phoned 
from  Nantucket  to  report  on  a  negotiation 
dealing  with  some  future  planning.  He 
added  happily.  'The  weather  here  is 
gorgeous." 

Less  than  24  hours  later,  Worth  Bingham 
was  dead,  victim  of  a  freak  accident,  Just  as 
was  his  younger  brother,  Jonathan,  only  two 
years  before. 

The  potential  for  Worth  was  a  career  as 
one  of  America's  great  editor-publishers. 
He'd  prepared  well.  After  Haj-vard  and  the 
Navy,  he'd  broken  in  on  the  Minneapolis 
papers,  writing  obits,  covering  police,  doing 
rewrite.  He  got  his  first  big  break  when 
he  was  sent  to  Wi-sconsln  on  a  lurid  murder 
story.  The  old  pros  of  the  Chicago  and  De- 
troit papers  were  busy  making  sure  the  ix>lice 
officials  were  "tied  up"  for  their  purposes. 
Worth  went  off  on  his  own  and  got  the  big 
story. 

Later,  In  San  Francisco,  he  worked  on  two 
papers  there,  editing  copy  and  writing  head- 
lines. It  was  out  there  that  he  met  a  pretty 
art  student  and  it  was  there  tliat  they  were 
married. 

SERVED    IN    WASHINGTON 

His  years  of  Minneapolis  and  West  Coast 
experience  complete,  he  returned  to  the 
Louisville  newspapers,  first  to  work  on  the 
desks  and  in  political  reporting,  and  then  to 
the  Washington  Btireau,  where  he  worked 
long  and  hard  mastering  the  Intricacies  of 
coverage   in   the   nation's   caplt-al. 


Appendix 

His  series,  "Our  Costly  Congres.'=,"  which 
was  reprinted  all  across  the  country  and  in 
Readers  Digest,  took  endless  hours  of  re- 
search. And  he  wrote,  and  rewrote,  and 
rewrote  himself. 

Returning  once  again  to  Louisville,  he 
went  out  on  the  circulation  truclcs  and 
knocked  on  doors,  trying  to  sell  subscrip- 
tions. Later  he  sold  ads.  Once  a  merchant 
didn't  quite  get  his  name  and  proceeded  to 
denounce  "the  Blnghams"  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.  Worth  listened  to  it  all 
with  a  wry  grin  on  his  face. 

The  training  complete,  he  joii'.ed  the 
executive  staff.  As  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial conference,  he  showed  he  had  Ideas, 
he  expressed  them,  and  he  fought  for  them. 
And  If  it  took  a  12-  or  14-hour  day  that  was 
all  right  with  him.  In  short  he  had  a  pas- 
sion for  newspaperlng — and  there  just 
wasn't  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  w,as  going 
to  wind  up  as  one  of  the  top  figures  in  Jour- 
nalism. 

He  was  a  big,  ruggedly  handsome  man,  who 
had  a  little  of  many  things  mi.'ied  up  in 
him — aggressiveness  and  shyness,  pride  and 
htmiillty,  reticence  and  forthrlghtness.  He 
had  great  poise,  and  the  Indefinable  gift  of 
charm. 

There  were  three  things  that  st<vod  out 
about  Worth.  One  was  his  dedication  to 
newspaperlng.  The  second  was  his  fascina- 
tion with  politics.  The  third  was  his  addic- 
tion to  keeping  fit.  In  all  of  these  things, 
he  played  to  win.  At  bridge,  he  could  be 
the  picture  of  elation  and  dejection  within 
the  space  of  mJnutes.  He  would  groan 
loudly  over  his  ovim  mlsplays — and  complriin 
bitterly  about  losing  a  dollar. 

DISDAINED    APPEARANCES 

It  wasn't  the  dollar  because  he  came  very 
close  to  t)elng  unconscious  about  money 
generally.     He  Just  hated  to  lose. 

Appearances  meant  nothing  to  him.  He 
drove  what  others  around  the  office  looked 
on  as  an  old  wreck.  It  was  a  big  station 
wagon  that  had  a  distinct  air  of  seml- 
decreptitude.  For  a  long  time,  the  back 
portion  contained  a  crib. 

The  fitness  kick  was  quite  something. 
Often  he'd  spend  a  lunch  hour  playing 
squash.  He  played  tennis,  golf,  loved  to  ski, 
surf  boarded.  It  was  a  stirf  board  that 
snapped  forward  yesterday,  killing  him 
instantly. 

Of  all  his  newspaper  work  away  from 
Louisville,  he  loved  Washington  most.  Part 
of  this  was  because  of  the  political  atmos- 
phere. Part,  too,  was  that  he  worked  there 
during  the  Kennedy  era  and  Worth  and  Joan 
fitted  perfectly  into  the  setting.  And  he 
made  deep  and  close  friends  all  through  the 
place. 

As  the  friend  on  the  phone  said  yesterday 
from  The  Washington  Post,  his  office  prob- 
ably was  Just  like  our  own:   "Numb  " 


Protecting  tbe  Criminal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  news  suiTounding 
a  mass  murder  in  Chicago  I  think  an  edi- 


torial wliich  appeai'cd  on  TV  Station 
\VBTVV  in  Florence,  S.C.,  on  June  24,  is 
Iiarticular'y  pertinent.  I  ask  unanimou.'-, 
consent  that  the  editorial  entitlc^i  "Pro- 
tcctinfr  tlie  Criminal"  be  pi-intcd  in  the 
Api->€ndix  of  the  CoNGnEs.sioN,\L  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  t>ie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RevOi;!), 
a.s  follows; 

Peotectln-g  the  Crlviinal 

Last  week  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  UniLeU 
suites  Issued  another  of  lis  famous  land- 
mark rulings,  one  which,  we  assume.  w;.s 
widely  applauded  bv  the  nation's  crimin;,l 
element.  This  time  the  high  Court  reaffirmed 
that  Prosecutors  may  not  u.se  d.-unaginct 
st-'itements  or  confessions  against  a  su.spect 
unle.'ss  they  can  prove  that  he  w:is  s;i!e- 
gu.irded  against  self-incrimination. 

Tills  all  came  about  when  a  ClUc^igo  man, 
Danny  Escobedo,  was  accused  of  murdering 
his  brc'ther-ln-law.  confessed,  was  convicted 
and  Jailed.  He  was  released  from  Jail  when 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  confession 
was  Invalid  because  Danny  had  been  denied 
the  right  to  Counsel  and  had  not  been  cau- 
tioned that  his  statement  could  be  used 
against  him. 

The  current  Cotirt  ruling  Is  an  expansion 
on  U^,  1964  Esoobedo  case.  It  would  t>e  nice 
to  report  that  Danny  was  a  model  famuy 
m.tn,  unjustly  accused,  who  panicked  into 
making  a  cxrnfession  and  that  the  C<3urt  h.td 
fi.aved  him  from  twenty  years  in  prison.  But 
Danny  had  several  IJrushes  with  the  law 
before  being  Jailed  on  the  murder  rap  and 
now  he's  back  In  Court  again  in  Chicago, 
charged  with  gun  carrying.  His  court-ap- 
pointed lawyer  says  that  as  a  defense  he's 
going  to  use  the  Courts  rtUing  in  Danny's 
murder  case. 

About  now  you  should  t>e  getting  the  Idea 
that  we're  being  extremely  careful  to  protect 
the  rights  of  those  accused  of  crimes.  But 
who's  to  speak  up  In  favor  of  victims?  On 
the  heels  of  the  Court's  ruling,  which  makes 
it  Just  about  Impossible  for  an  able  police- 
man to  get  any  Information  from  a  suspect, 
the  FBI  issued  Its  latest  edition  of  the  Uni- 
form Crime  Report.  In  the  South,  comparing 
the  first  three  months  of  1966  and  1965  we 
find  Murder  up  7%;  Forcible  Rape  up  6';  ; 
Robbery  and  Aggravated  Assault  up  11';; 
Burglary  and  Auto  Thief  both  up  S%  and 
Larceny.  Involving  $50,000  and  over,  up  13'   . 

If  crimlruU  suspects  keep  their  mouths 
shut,  and  they'll  quickly  learn  to  do  this 
before  the  arrival  of  their  court-appointed, 
tax-paid  attorneys,  then  police  investigators 
wUl  have  to  depend  on  witnesses  and  circum- 
stantial evidence. 

South  Carolina  SLED  Chief  J.  P.  Strom 
manfully  exhibited  a  stiff  upper  lip  by  rue- 
fully commenting,  "It's  not  going  to  break 
our  spirits  as  hiw  enforcement  officers. 
We're  still  going  to  enforce  the  law  con- 
scientiously". Florence  Detective  Gene  Less- 
metster  said,  "It's  the  public  and  taxp.'iyers 
who  are  going  to  suffer  and  pay  and  they 
should,  in  some  way,  protest  the  new  ruling". 

Just  as  we  have  always  Uikcn  a  positii.n 
favoring  states'  rights  in  the  face  of  growing 
federal  power,  we  assert  the  right  of  tlie  in- 
dividual to  resist  and  t»e  protected  from 
tyranny.  However,  we  didn't  have  in  mind 
imposing  a  tyranny  of  protected  criminals 
over  defenseless  law-abiding  citizens,  and  by 
a  slim  5  to  4  Supreme  Court  Decision  at  that. 
Something  has  got  to  be  real  bad  wrong 
somewhere. 
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ConterratiTe,  Liberal  Seek  Pornography 
Study 


EXTENSION  OF  PvEMARKS 
or         ( 

HON.  JAMES  A.^URKE 

OF    ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27,  1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
July  26  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  there  Is  an  article  by  the 
natlonaily  syndicated  columnist,  James  J 
Kllpatrlck.  which  points  out  the  key  roles 
played  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  tMr. 
DANnxs]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  in  getting 
legislation  enacted  which  will  set  up  a 
study  group  to  consider  the  problem  of 
pornography. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  House  and 
this  Nation  are  very  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  the  caliber  of  our  colleague  from 
Hudson  County,  N.J..  looking  Into  the 
problem  of  pornography.  Mr.  Daniels 
has  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  36  years  and  for 
many  years  served  as  a  magistrate  on  the 
Jersey  City  municipal  bench.  His  long 
experience  with  the  law  and  his  judicial 
temperament  are  Ideally  suited  for  the 
role  which  he  has  assumed.  He  Is 
neither  a  fanatic  nor  a  zealot  and  any 
study  which  he  conducts  is  certain  to  be 
a  factfinding  inquiry  and  not  a  witch 
hunt.  There  Is  no  Member  of  this  House 
who  Is  more  respected  than  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  and  the  fact  that 
he  Is  sponsoring  this  legislation  has  at- 
tracted support  to  the  bill  from  Members 
who  might  not,  if  the  bill  were  cham- 
pioned by  some  one  other  than  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Danhls],  be  so  willing  to  support  the 
measxire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Ekluca- 
tlon  and  Labor  Committee  will  give 
speedy  approval  to  the  Daniels  bilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  Kllpatrlck  s  article. 
The  article  follows : 
conskrvatrve,  lxbekal  scek  pornocrapht 
Study 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
A  Republican  conservatlye  from  South  Da- 
kota and  a  Democratic  liberal  from  Nei?  Jer- 
sey, pole«  apart  on  moet  Issues,  have  taken 
the  leadership   Jointly  In   urging  a  serious 
congressional  Inqxilry  into  the  whole  murky 
field  of  pornography.     It  seems  unlikely,  but 
they  may  J\ist  possibly  bring  a  measure  of 
order  to  a  problem  that  Is  In  total  confusion 
now. 

Senator  BLarl  Mcndt's  blU  to  create  a.  study 
commission  on  "noxious  and  obscene  mat- 
ters and  materials"  passed  the  Senate  on 
JvUy  11.  Rep.  Dominick  Daniels'  almost 
Identical  blU  is  now  p>ending  before  the  fuU 
House  Labor  and  Education  Committee,  after 
receiving  unanimous  endorsement  from  a 
select  subcommittee  April  29. 

This  la  the  third  time  In  the  last  seven 
years  that  the  Senate  has  fussed  sucii  a  bill. 
The  Hoiuse  never  has  gone  along.  This  time. 
Committee  Chairman  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
haa  promised  DANiri.s  that  hearings  will  be 
beld.  K  enough  public  supjjort  can  be  gen- 
erated, PowKix  may  yet  be  persuaded  to  push 
Uxe  proposal  along. 


Several  reservations  have  to  be  voiced 
abuut  the  Muruit-Diuvlels  bUl  Itself;  ajid 
thi~>6e  who  have  serious  apprehensions  about 
govemnient  censorship  will  be  a  little  wary 
about  endOTslng  even  a  congresEional  study 
that  seek5  to  deflne  something  a.s  undefinxible 
as  '■obscenity,"  Yet  both  sides  to  this  con- 
troversy— those  who  de.spl5e  commercially 
peddled  filth,  and  thoee  who  defend  ab.'solute 
freedom  of  press — Include  decent  men  and 
women.  Neither  side  has  a  monopoly  on 
virtue  or  on  fanaticism  either.  And  It  L"! 
conceivable  that  both  sides  could  benefit  If 
a  genuinely  searching  and  thoughtful  In- 
vestigation were  undertaken 

The  commission  envisioned  under  the 
pending  bills,  xmfortunately.  may  be  so  elab- 
orately concocted  that  It  will  bog  down  In  Its 
own  Individual  ruts.  The  Idea  Is  for  the 
Presid-^nt  to  appoint  three  members  from 
the  c'.erjv.  two  from  the  Department  of 
Ju.>,tice.  iii.d  two  from  the  Post  Office,  plus 
one  senator,  one  representative,  one  educa- 
t.5r  (secondary),  one  educator  (higher),  one 
librarian,  one  publisher  (books),  one  pub- 
lisher (magazines),  one  state  attorney  gen- 
end,  one  city  prosecutor,  one  local  police 
chief,  one  rruin  from  the  movies,  one  mpn 
from  radio-TV  and  one  from  the  Dep;u-tnicr.t 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

TliiS  earnest  foolishness  stems  from  the 
thinking  of  men  who  Un.ogine  that  If  only 
you  put  together  three  potatoes,  two  onions, 
two  carrots,  and  a  pound  of  cubed  beef,  you 
will  have  a  palatrible  stew.  Something  more 
is  required;  and  In  this  case,  it  is  m  luily  tlie 
labor  of  a  few  Intelligent  men  able  to  see 
tliis  complex  problem  whole  and  entire,  and 
not  through  little  labeled  windows.  If  the 
President  should  api>oint  20  pre-frozen  mem- 
bers with  neatly  packaged  attitudes,  the  foes 
of  smut  win  consistently  outvote  the  defend- 
ers of  freedom  by  13-7  or  12-8.  and  nothing 
useful  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Thit  reservation  to  one  side,  the  Mundt- 
Dir.iel.s  propossU  in  lto<;-U  Is  sound.  All  that 
Is  a^ked  under  the  pending  legi.slatlon  Is  a 
study.  Tlie  Idea  Is  to  look  Into  the  "origin, 
scope,  and  effects"  of  the  tr:vffic  In  porno- 
gr.iphlc  materials.  The  con\miss!on  would 
ex.xmine  the  conflicting  and  overlapping  lo- 
cal, state,  and  federal  laws  In  the  field.  In 
the  end.  It  w(3uld  formulate  recammenda- 
tlons  "for  such  legislative,  admlni.'tratlve, 
or  other  forms  of  action  as  miy  be  deemed 
nocess.ary  to  combat  such  traffic." 

Now,  if  such  an  lnvest:gat:on  were  under- 
taken by  broad-gauged  men — men  who  un- 
derstand enuugh  of  freedom  to  know  that 
freedom  can  lnde<»d  he  ahu.=;ed — a  legislative 
found.ition  might  be  Laid  on  which  some 
sensible  new  obscenity  laws  could  be  erected. 
The  present  laws,  by  and  large,  are  a  mish- 
mash, partly  derived  from  the  late  Inspector 
Com-stock  and  partly  derived  from  Mr,  Jus- 
tlTo  Brennan.  Nobody  really  know.--,  what 
pornography  Is.  or  what  the  effect.s  of  por- 
nography are.  but  everybody  knows  this  traf- 
fic Is  a  dirty  and  lucrative  racket.  Tlic  ques- 
tion is:  How  do  you  combat  the  racket  with- 
out Jeopird!?;!ns  the  right  of  sophisticated 
adults,  in  a  free  society,  to  obtain  reading 
matter  that  would  shock  three  clertrvmen. 
two  postal  inspectors,  one  coi:gres.<'man,  and 
one  cop? 

The  ar.-wer  does  not  lie  In  jxrmlttlng  an 
honest,  God-fenrlne  N.ishvllle  oCBcer,  acting 
on  his  own  Bible- belt  convictions,  to  close 
up  "Who's  Afraid  of  Virtrlnla  Woclf?"  It 
dop=:n't  lie  In  hara.=plnc  Hugh  Hefner's  "Play- 
bov"  or  In  proFecutlng  the  nudist  mTg'a^lnes. 
But  by  the  same  token,  neither  Is  a  problem 
of  deep  public  concern  to  be  resolved 
throuG-h  the  absolutism  of  the  American 
Civil  l,lb<»rtle.s  Union,  which  sroffs  at  the 
n(^"on  thit  pornography  could  have  a  bad 
efr.^.-f-  on  anyone. 

It  U  likely  that  the  problem  has  no  aatls- 
factory  answer.  In  the  end,  the  vhole  busl- 
ness  may  have  to  be  left  where  it  Is  now.  In 


the  rough  and  Imperfect  hands  of  Jurors 
who  may  not  know  dirt,  but  who  know  what 
offends  them.  Anyhow,  It  would  do  no  harm 
to  attempt  a  comprehensive  study  that  might 
throw  congressional  light  on  a  biinch  of 
slugs  who  thrive  in  the  dark. 


James  Meredith  and  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOLTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA7  E3 

Wednesday,  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
television  station  In  Florence,  S.C,  has 
recently  made  some  vciy  peitinent  edi- 
torial remarks  in  rejard  to  pending  civil 
riiihts  Ic^'Lslalion  and  recent  events  in 
Mississippi.  Since  broadcast  editorials 
are  often  overlooked  In  commenting  on 
this  important  issue  before  us,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
broadcast  by  WBTW,  Florence,  S.C,  on 
June  17, 1966,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 

of  the  CONGRESSION.AL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RrcoEo, 
as  follows: 

James  MjEREDmi  and  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
The  bushwhacking  of  James  Meredith 
along  a  lonely  road  in  MissLsslppl  caused  one 
unexpected  reaction,  the  raising  of  strong 
voices  of  reason  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— voices  which  condemned  the  shooting 
but  refused  to  fall  Into  the  trap  of  indicting 
the  entire  white  population  of  Mississippi 
and  the  South  for  It.  Completely  expected 
and  vocal,  as  usual,  was  the  chorus  con- 
demning the  shooting  and  demanding  action, 
such  ae  Immediate  passage  of  President 
Johnson's  new  Civil  Rights  Bill  with  it,=  con- 
troversial provisions  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination In  the  sale  and  rental  of  real  estate. 
Since  there's  considerable  Northern  oppo- 
sition to  this  provision  we  faU  to  see  how 
passage  would  single  out  the  South  for  pun- 
ishment. Representing  this  position  though 
Is  Dr.  Benjamin  Payton,  a  spokesman  for  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  who  ssld, 
"The  shotgun  pellets  that  wotuided  James 
Meredith,  It  is  hoped,  will  have  stung  otir 
Congress  into  performing  quickly  the  duty 
set  BO  clearly  before  It." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  James  Mere- 
dith started  out  from  Memphis  on  a  march 
to  Jackson  to  dramatize  Negro  voter  regis- 
tration. We  were  not  aware  that  he  wa« 
trying  to  drum  up  support  for  the  new  Civil 
Rights  Legislation  which  Is  presently  stalled 
In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  follow- 
ing  its  well-reported   public   hearings. 

There's  even  some  question  in  the  ranks 
of  Negro  leaders  as  to  whether  Negro  voter 
registration  needed  the  kind  of  hnpetua 
James  Meredith  figured  on  provldins;  with 
his  Interrupted  march  to  Jackson.  Charles 
Evers,  the  State  Director  of  the  Mississippi 
NAACP,  said  he  didn't  think  that  marches 
from  Memphis  to  Jackson  were  going  to  get 
any  Negroes  registered  and  that  the  money 
being  spent  on  plane  tickets  and  c.i-mpouts 
should  be  spent  on  registration. 

This  naturally  raises  the  question  of  ho* 
much  of  a  problem  is  Negro  voter  registra- 
tion in  Mississippi.  On  the  one  hand  « 
Bp>okesman  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  is  saying  that  because  Mercdltli 
•was  shot  on  a  voter  registration  march,  ven- 
geance requires  immediate  passage  of  the 
new  CivU  Rights  bill.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Council  Is  saying  that  It  plans  no  du- 
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plication  of  Its  previous  eEforta  when  It 
trained  some  600  Northern  College  student* 
as  Civil  Rights  workers  to  i>artlclp)ate  In  so- 
called  Community  Action  programs  in  Mis- 
sissippi. BMdently  on  the  grounds  that  such 
an  effort  In  voter  registration  1b  not  re- 
quired. "We  wonder,  therefore,  how  many 
people  are  going  to  buy  the  Idea  that  the 
unfortunate  shooting  of  James  Meredith,  In 
the  course  of  a  provocative  and  lonely  march 
to  encourage  Negro  Interest  in  voting,  re- 
quires the  passage  of  legislation  which  would 
severely  limit  your  abUlty  to  dispose  of  your 
real  esuite.  The  police  have  charged  Mere- 
dith's assailant.  All  that  Is  required  is  that 
he  receive  a  f.alr  trial  and  that  a  Jury  should 
render  an  honest  verdict. 
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Abdication  of  the  Majority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  we  are  for  the  seventh  or  eighth 
time  in  the  last  12  years — it  has  been  so 
frequent  we  have  lost  count — consider- 
ing so-called  civil  rights  legislation  de- 
signed to  placate  marauders  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  highways,  I  think  it 
most  appropriate  that  a  recent  column 
written  by  Holmes  Alexander  be  included 
In  the  Record.  I  commend  it  to  the 
reading  and  consideration  of  those  who 
still  clamor  for  more  so-called  civil  rights 
legislation.  In  so  doing  I  express  the 
hope  that  everyone  will  soon  get  a  belly 
full  of  this  civil  rights  junk  and  allow 
govenuncnt,  Federal  and  local,  to  return 
to  a  state  of  normalcy  under  the  leader- 
ship and  guidance  of  the  majority  which 
now  is  being  driven  to  the  woods  and 
the  suburbs. 

Mr.  .Alexander's  column  follows: 
Ad;)ic.\tiun  OF  THE  Majority 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Wa'^hington. — "Whatever  happened  to 
majority  rule  In  the  United  States?"  asked 
the  Returning  Traveler,  who  had  been  away 
for  a  while.  "Did  a  small  but  superior  group 
arise?" 

Not  exactly,  he  was  told.  The  12  per  cent 
which  disrupted  America  was  inferior  In 
education,  in  property  and  In  Just  about  any 
way  you  can  nie.ai.ure  pood  cltlzen.shlp.  They 
were  even  divided  among  themselves.  Some 
favored  violence,  some  were  for  non-violent 
demon.strations.  Others  were  willing  to  let 
progress  t...ko  its  course. 

"nien,"  Siild  the  Traveler,  "It  must  be  that 
the  militant  forces  In  the  minority  took  to 
the  forests  and  rural  are.os  and  finally  beat 
down  the  majority  by  the  standard  guerrilla 
tacti  <-;;," 

On  the  contrary,  he  was  Informed,  the 
minority  took  over  the  cities,  including  the 
Capital  City.  It  drove  out  Its  opponents, 
who  retreated  to  the  subiu-be  and  tried  to 
establLsh  new  settlements  to  bring  up  their 
children.  Tliere  remained  behind  little  more 
than  a  gstrrison  of  the  majority. 

"The  city  of  Washington  Is  not  typical  " 
said  the  Traveler.  "Even  if  the  minority 
overr.inie  the  majority  In  the  nation's  cap- 
ital, there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  thing 
had  to  happen  In  other  cities." 

The  Traveler  w.as  told  that,  nonetheless, 
the  lo.ss  of  majority  rule  had  happened  In 
'■e-.ily  ;i:i  the  major  cities. 


"Prom  what  you  are  teUlng  me,"  declared 
the  Traveler,  "the  disappearance  of  majority 
rule  In  the  United  States  occurred  by  abdica- 
tion." 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  what  the  Traveler 
waa  saying,  he  was  told.  The  88  per  cent 
had  certainly  been  docile  and  foolish.  It 
sustained  TV  programs  which  publicized  the 
rioters.  It  made  big  sellers  of  books  which 
virtually  called  for  revolutlon-in-the-streets 
It  accepted  the  systematic  degradation  of  the 
police  as  an  institution  In  this  country.  It 
tolerated  a  progressive  weakening  of  the 
anti-criminal  procedures. 

The  majority  allowed  lis  two  major  parties 
to  give  way  to  the  nagging  of  the  minorities. 

Said  the  Returning  Traveler,  "I  have  seen 
many  countries  where  a  minority  could  set 
up  a  tyranny.  But  It  would  always  have  the 
advantages  that  make  for  power— guns, 
stolen  money,  education — while  keeping  the 
masses  In  ignorance.  But  never  have  I  seen 
a  minority  armed  mainly  with  switchblades. 
largely  dependent  for  money  upon  charity, 
composed  to  a  great  extent  of  educational 
dropouts — never  have  I  seen  such  a  minority 
push  a  well-armed,  wealthy  and  highly  cul- 
tured m.ajorlty  out  of  Its  cities  and  out  of 
power  " 

"Did  not  people  back  In  1966  realize  It  was 
time  to  assert  law  and  order?  Didn't  they 
know  that  if  they  didn't  govern  the  country, 
it  wouldn't  be  governed  at  all?" 

There  was  no  need  to  reply  to  the  Re- 
turning Traveler. 


Racial  Troubles  in  Part*  of  the  Nation 
Outside  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  appeared  two  outstanding 
editorials  in  South  Carolina  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  racial  troubles  in  parts  of  the 
Nation  outside  the  South.  I  think  these 
editorials  to  be  singularly  Important  to 
this  present  situation  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editoilal  entitled 
"Alias  Martin  Luther,"  appearing  in  the 
Columbia  State  on  July  13,  1966,  and  the 
editorial  entitled  "Race  Ills  Challenge 
Journalism,"  appearing  in  the  Greenville 
News  on  Tliursday,  July  14,  1966.  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concres- 

SION.AL  REfORn. 

Tlicre  being  no  o'ojection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  iJrintcd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State,  July   13, 

1966] 

Alias   Martin    Luthe* 

Sooner  or  later.  It  was  bound  to  happen— 
Martin  Luther  King's  publicity  stunt  ot 
posting  a  set  of  demands  on  some  pubUc 
building. 

The  gimmick,  of  coiu^e,  is  the  ostensible 
parallel  between  last  Simday's  exhibition  at 
Chicago's  City  Hall  and  the  original  per- 
formance by  the  real  Martin  Luther  almost 
450  years  ago.  On  October  31,  1617,  the  great 
Germaji  reUgioua  reformer  posted  on  the 
door  of  the  Oastle  Church  at  Wittenberg  a 
bill  of  partlctilart  ("The  95  Theses")  against 
clerical  abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sys- 
tem of  Indulgence*. 

What  makes  this  latter-day  performance 
all  the  more  shoddy  U  the  fact  that  the  Negro 


agitator  w,i3  not  really  named  after  Martin 
Luther  at  all.  Both  he  and  his  father  before 
him  st:irt«l  out  In  life  as  Michael  Luther 
King  and  Michael  Luther  King  Jr.  Not  until 
the  younger  King  was  entering  boyhood  was 
the  Michael  dropped  In  favor  of  Martin. 

Whatever  motive  lay  behind  the  change 
Is  not  a  matter  of  record  so  far  as  we  know, 
but  the  ron.'-ming  proved  to  be  a  veritable 
Ixjnanza  lor  young  King  when  he  projected 
himself  into  the  civil  rights  movement  with 
his  bus-boycott  octivltv  at  Montgomery 
From  then  on,  the  "Martin  Luther"  handle  c^ 
was  a  passjxjrt  to  publiciiy. 

Tlie  name  chang;e  was  simply  the  first  of  a 
series  of  frauds  wlUeh  King  has  perpetrated 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States— and  of 
the  world,  While  piously  preaching  "non- 
violence," he  has  pliuited  seeds  of  racial  dis- 
cord which  have  erupted  destructively  In 
communities  .across  the  face  of  the  land- 
usually  after  King  has  moved  on  Impassively 
to  other  liclds  to  repeat  the  performance. 

He  h.as  brought  together  under  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  the  "Southern  Christian 
Leiidcrshlp  Conference"  a  motley  collection 
of  hot-he.ads,  parlor  pinks,  Bed-Unged  ac- 
tivists, and  black  n-itionallsts  whose  manifest 
go.aj  Is  racial  unrest,  not  racial  amity. 

Perhaps  this  Is  a  time  for  posting  a  new 
Indictment  against  indulgences.  Certainly 
the  American  people  have  too  long  Indulged 
Michael  (called  Martin)  Luther  King  and 
his  Ilk. 

[Prom   the  Greenville   (SC.)    News.  Julv   14 
1966] 
Race  Ills  Challenge  Journalism 
Newsmen    and    commentators    constantly 
examine    and    criticize     conditions    in     the 
community,  state,  nation  and  world.     This 
is  a  necessury  function  of  constructive  Jour- 
nalism. 

There  are  times  when  the  Journalism  pro- 
fession .also  should  search  Its  own  soul — and 
this  is  one  of  those  times.  So  we  hope  the 
reader  will  bear  with  us— and  perhaps  Join 
us — as  we  examine  otir  Journalistic  con- 
science in   an   ImporUint  matter. 

Responsible  American  Journalism  Is  up 
against  a  stem  challenge  which  must  be 
met  by  all  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio 
and  television  stations.  It  is  the  challenge 
of  full,  factual  reporting  of  the  serious  racial 
crisis  now  building  in  this  country,  without 
irritating  Its  causes. 

What  we  have  to  say  here  applies  p.ar- 
tlcularly  to  the  radio  and  TV  networks,  which 
have  not  begun  to  master  the  fine  art  of 
presenting  the  flow  of  the  news  In  a  straight- 
forward manner,  and  to  certain  "news"  mag- 
azines which  make  no  effort  to  distinguish 
between  fact  and  opinion  for  the  reader's 
sake  and  whose  opinions  are  clearly  biased 

Journalism  Is  a  profession  of  the  highest 
order  Its  Importance  Is  emph.aslzed  by  the 
"freedom  of  the  press"  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  fate 
of  the  nation  resU  in  a  large  degree  upon 
how  well  and  how  wisely  the  "press"  Informs 
and  influences  the  American  public  which 
controls  the  destinies  of  the  country. 

In  times  of  crisis,  this  professional  re- 
sponsibility Increases  to  awesome  propor- 
tions. There  are  times  when  the  newsman 
must  WTestle  with  his  conscience  to  deter- 
mine where  his  highest  responsibility  lies 
and  how  to  meet  It. 

At  times  there  is  a  sou!-v,Tenchlng  conflict 
between  the  Journalist's  desire  to  get  a  story 
first  and  complete  and  his  resi>onsiblllty  to 
avoid  Inciting  more  of  the  same  sort  of  news 
with   unnecessary   and   Itirld   detail. 

This  conflict  now  confronts  American 
JournjiUsm  as  racial  unrest  builds.  We  are 
approaching  the  point  of  a  greater  national 
cribis  In  race  relations. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  sastained,  wide- 
spread race  rioting  and  s.abotage  In  major 
cities  would  disrupt  American  life  and  weak- 
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en  the  nation  dangerously.  Outside  enemies 
would  b«  tempted  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  deliver  a  fatal  strike. 

Indeed  there  Is  evidence  that  some  sub- 
versive elements  In  racial  unrest  are  linked 
with  and  controlled  by  an  intercontinental 
revolutionary  movement  based  In  Cutxi  and 
supported  by  both  the  Soviet  Union  ai-.d  Red 
China. 

In  handling  this  situation  as  It  developvs  In 
major  American  cities,  the  news  media  benr 
an  almost  crushing  reeponslblllty  to  report 
in  moderation,  a«  well  as  In  complete  ac- 
curacy. Perspective  and  restraant  are  all- 
linpxwtant. 

The  national  press,  est^eclally  the  broad- 
cast networks,  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
handling  the  big  city  situation  as  It  h.is  han- 
dled racial  unrest  in  the  South.  On  the 
contrary  the  national  media  should  give 
sober  reflection  to  the  result.s  of  li.fl.imnia- 
tory.  •enaatlonal.  all-out.  highly  competitive 
rCiWrtVng  upon  many  Southern  comrr.uiUtics. 
Every  attempt  should  be  mxide  to  avoid 
the  shameful  abuses  which  were  documented 
m  Little  Rock,  Birmingham,  Selma.  New 
OrleaoB  and  elsewhere  across  the  S:>uth. 

This  time  It  Is  not  simply  the  peace  of 
Southern  communities;  It  Is  the  peace  aiid 
safety  of  the  whole  nation  which  can  be 
affected. 

This  Is  no  time  to  turn  hordes  of  reporters 
and  cameramen  loose  on  every  street  brawl 
which  erupts.  This  Is  no  time  for  klelg 
lights  to  arouse  demonstrators.  This  Is  no 
tltae  to  give  full  "coverage"  to  every  pub- 
licity-seeking radical  who  wants  to  stir  up 
trouble. 

The  zeal  of  competitive  reporting  in  a 
highly-competitive  field  must  not  pet  the 
better  of  mature  Journalistic  responsibility 
In  this  dangerous  situation. 

The  leadership  of  American  Journalism  has 
every  reason — and  It  must  be  given  credit 
and  support  for  trying — to  lay  down  reason- 
able but  firm  norms  for  all  to  follow  In  this 
sensitive  area  of  the  news.  Perhaps  the  time 
has  come  for  "pool"  reporting  of  racial  vio- 
lence by  cooperative  news  media. 

We  have  seen  such  arrangements  work  in 
potentially  exploelve  situations,  with  a  few 
selected  and  competent  reporters,  photogra- 
phers and  broadcasters  gathering  and  sharing 
the  complete  and  accurate  story.  Only  the 
networks  and  national  publications  who  are 
the  worst  offenders  object  loudly  to  this 
method  of  being  served  by  the  local  news- 
papers, broadcast  stations  and  regional  wire 
service  personnel. 

At  the  very  least  It  is  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion erf  American  Journalism  to  repKjrt  what- 
ever may  come  in  calm,  restrained  fashion; 
avoiding  rumors  and  lurid  detail  which  could 
create  more  unrest;  and  shunting  aside  all 
attempts  to  use  the  Journalistic  profession  as 
a  prop>aganda  vehicle. 

This  newspajjer  speaks  with  some  experi- 
ence In  this  matter.  We  have  "been  there" 
when  racial  violence  threatened  in  this  area 
and  others.  We  reported  what  happened,  but 
avoided  sensationalism  and  dire  predictions 
which  could  contribute  to  more  trouble.  We 
refused  to  be  used  for  propaganda  purposes 
by  anybody  on  any  side  of  any  controversy. 

Recognizing  their  dual  responsibility  for 
reporting  well  and  Influencing  wisely,  this  Is 
the  course  which  all  news  media  should  fol- 
low In  the  dangerous  months,  maybe  j^ears, 
which  may  lie  Immediately  ahead. 

Readers,  listeners  and  viewers,  likewise, 
have  their  own  responsibility  In  this  matter. 
They  must  receive  the  news  in  perspective 
and  with  their  own  sense  of  balance.  They 
should  chooee  their  sources  of  news  with 
understanding  and  consider  the  credibility 
and  motives  of  those  who  flg\ire  in  the  events, 
movements  and  policies  reported. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty  Before 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    BHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27. 1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extencf  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
Congressman   John   E.  Focartt.  Rhode  Is- 
land Heart  Association,  Providence,  R.I,, 
FEDaoABY  28,  1966 

It  is  always  a  much  appreciated  privileEre 
and  abiding  pleasure  to  meet  with  my  friend.s 
and  colleagues  of  the  Rhode  Isl.md  Heart 
A.s.'^cK.-l.ition. 

Every  event  In  which  I  hnve  been 
associated  v,-lth  you,  and  they  are  many,  has 
been  a  memorable  one.  But  his  evening's 
occasion  surely  outranks  every  one  so  far, 
bec;'.use  we  are  celebrating  the  twenty-Qilh 
anniversary  of  our  heart  association. 

Ihls  4VMrtcr  of  a  century  has  meant  much 
for  us.  When  the  Rhode  Island  Heart  As- 
socl.ition  was  beginning,  I  was  myself  new  In 
Congress;  and  we  have  gprown  and  developed 
together. 

Let  me  recall  a  talk  I  made  here  in  1958  at 
a  special  educational  meeting  Involving  the 
heart  surgery  club.  I  w;is  able  then  to  re- 
count dramatic  advances  In  heart  stirgery, 
new  drugs  for  high  blood  pressure,  rheumat- 
ic fever  prevent  prograirLs,  cardiiu;  reha- 
blllUition  iind  work  evaluation  services,  and 
other  areas. 

The  heart  association  had  transformed 
apathy  Into  Interest,  given  new  hope  to  peo- 
ple, and  bcgim  to  provide  urgently  needed 
services. 

As  a  needed  service,  the  heart  association — 
In  partnership  with  physicians,  local  and 
st.iLe  official  agencies,  and  the  National  Heart 
Institute — was  giving  people  vital  public  in- 
formation about  heart  disease;  what  it  was. 
what  could  be  done,  and  how  and  where  they 
could  got  help. 

In  the  light  of  these  achievements, 
which  co;itinue  today  Ju.^t  as  viuUly  and 
needfully,  a  recent  attack  on  the  heart  as- 
sociation stands  revealed  as  utterly  off-track 
and  about  as  inlclUgent  as  the  actions  of 
the  viUians  in  the  current  TV  program 
called  'Batman." 

I'his  WiLs  published  In  the  Washington, 
DC  Post.  February  8,  reporting  a  talk  by 
Mr  Cleveland  Amory  before  a  women's  group. 
The  ciiarge.  as  reported,  w.as  th.it  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association  was  spending  more 
money  on  rat.=iRg  funds  than  on  anything 
else  and  that  over  half  of  the  funds  raised 
last  ye;ar  went  for  "administration  and  pub- 
lic information," 

Everyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  become 
Informed,  knows  that  the  charge  Is  wrong 
and  vicious. 

Tlie  heart  association  accounts  to  the  peo- 
ple for  its  stewardship  of  volimt.u-y  contribu- 
tions. This  is  Just  as  ImporUuit  for  a  volun- 
tary agency  as  it  is  for  the  National  Haart 
Institute,  for  example,  to  account  for  Its  tax 
funds. 

The  heart  fund  dollars  go  In  appropriate 
proportions  for  research,  education,  and 
community  services.  The  proportions  for  ad- 
ministration and  fund  ralsl.Tg  are  In  reason- 
able pcrcenuiges  They  are  kept  at  minimal 
levels. 

When  it  ccwnes  to  expenditures  for  public 
Information,  it  se^ms  to  me  that  what  really 
counts    Is    the   cardinal   fact    that   the   en- 


deavors of  the  association  and  official  agen- 
cies have  made  the  American  public  the  best 
Informed  in  history  on  heart  disease,  and 
what  to  do  about  It. 

Take,  for  example,  the  recent  National 
Health  Test  conducted  on  TV.  Large  per- 
centages of  people,  surprisingly  large  percent- 
ages, I  understand,  were  reported  as  answer. 
Ing  the  heart  questions  correctly.  This 
showed  that  millions  knew  a  good  deal  about 
heart  disease  and  what  they  could  and 
should  do. 

Vital  heart  Information,  and  all  good 
health  Information  for  that  matter.  Is  a  ne- 
cessity, not  a  lu.xury. 

Vital  public  Information  goes  out  through 
the  media  of  communication  and  throtigh 
VKsits.  phone  calls,  letters,  and  all  the  work 
that  heart  associations  and  their  allies  do.  It 
hf'Ips  save  lives  and  relieve  sufferiiig. 

From  heart  Information,  a  person  allays  his 
fears  by  reading  the  true  facts  about  high 
blood  pressure  or  hc.irt  murmurs.  He  under- 
stands what  modern  methods  of  diagnosis 
are.  He  le^irus  about  risk  factors  and  how 
he  can  Increase  his  chances  of  avoiding  heart 
disease. 

From  it,  a  worried  father  Is  helped  when 
he  wants  to  know  how  funds  can  be  found 
and  where  an  operation  can  be  done  to  save 
his  little  girl's  hfe. 

From  it,  a  man  recovering  from  a  heart 
attack  is  helped  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
work  he  will  be  able  to  do. 

FYom  It.  people  learn  what  Is  going  on  In 
research  and  what  progress  Is  being  made  In 
new  discoveries  and  treatments. 

These  are  only  a  few  illustrations,  but  they 
are  true  and  make  the  p>olnt. 

Actually,  though  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, much  more  public  education  and 
Information  are  needed.  The  heart  story  Is 
never  done.  It  should  never  stop  being  told, 
by  you,  by  the  official  agencies,  by  physicians 
and  all  health  workers,  and  by  each  of  us  who 
learns  and  knows  It. 

As  we  reach  the  end  of  American  Heart 
Month  In  1966,  we  can  be  proud  of  helping 
enlighten  people  and  of  our  progress. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  two  mil- 
lion lives  have  been  saved  In  recent  years 
because  of  research  and  the  application  of 
new  knowledge  against  our  major  diseases. 

If  wo  keep  on — strengthening  and  sharp- 
ening the  focus  of  research,  training,  and 
conamunlty  services  atid  f.acllitjes — It  might 
be  po.ssible  to  double  this  number  of  two 
million.  It  would  not  seem  Impossible  or 
even  Improbable  that  four  million  lives  be 
saved  In  the  next  four  years,  by  1970 — in- 
stead of  proceeding  at  the  same  rate  as  In 
the  past  and  reclaiming  two  million  in  tea 
to  fifteen  years. 

Why  is  this  poeslble? 

It  can  be  so  because  the  Increasing  ac- 
celeration of  research  and  manpower  train- 
ing and  the  widening  availability  of  facil- 
ities and  services  can  tremendously  Increase 
the  Nation's  ability  to  postpone  premature 
disability  and  claim  more  lives  from  untimely 
death. 

Now,  I  am  not  the  only  one  of  those  who 
look  toward  this — and  my  optimism  is  based 
on  that  of  authorities  more  skilled  than  I  hi 
predicting.  There  are  some,  of  course,  who 
would  rather  groan  about  darkness  than  raise 
a  shade  to  let  the  sun  In.  But  I  believe  that 
a  positive  approach  Is  better  than  a  nega- 
tive one. 

Present  gains  lend  credence  and  strength 
to  such  a  view.  There  have  been  real  death 
rate  reductions  in  such  areas  as  rheumatlo 
fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease,  strokes, 
and  high  blood  pressiire.  There  are  burgeon- 
ing programs,  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  lead  and  assist  In  Congress,  such  as  the 
acts  for  community  faculties,  health  research 
facilities,  community  health  ser'vloes  exten- 
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Blon,  conamunlty  menUU  health  centers, 
health  professions  education,  and  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer  and  stroke  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. These  promise  much  for  the  future, 
given  appropriate  funds,  carefxil  administra- 
tion, and  state  and  local  execution  in  accord- 
ance with  sound,  established  patterns  of 
medical  care,  training,  and  services. 

What  are  some  realizable  goals  for  our 
present  and  future  attack?  The  posslblUties 
in  coron;iry  heart  disease  and  high  blood 
pressure  are  cxaniples  of  great  potential 
prosress. 

More  than  500.000  die  each  ye.ar  from  coro- 
niu-y  he.art  disease;  and  It  Is  our  toughest 
and  greatest  heart  enemy.  But  we  might 
well  set  a  goal  of  from  ten  to  twenty  percent 
ar.nual  reduction  in  these  deaths  for  the  nest 
lew  ye;irs~  saving  50,000  to  100,000  a  year. 
Prospects  fcxr  such  an  advance  appear  en- 
oouraETing  through  a  ntunber  of  approaches. 

Drugs  and  hormones  may  reduce  the  in- 
cidence or  prevent  recurrences  of  coronary 
heart  disease  and  its  heart  attacks.  We  have 
svicceeded  In  getting  launched  a  cooperative 
study  of  some  of  these  promising  agents  to 
really  test  them  out. 

Mechanical  devices  to  temporarily  assist 
the  heart  .acutely  damaged  by  a  heart  attack 
should  be  here  within  the  next  few  years. 
Within  the  foreseeable  future  a  totally  im- 
plantable artificial  heart  may  be  feasible. 
This  program  for  the  research  and  devel- 
opment of  an  artificial  heart  Is  now  launched 
and  should  result  in  the  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  lives  annually. 

Coronary  care  units  and  improvements  In 
blo-enginecring  and  Instrumentation  will 
lead  to  the  saving  of  many  other  thousands 
through  providing  instant,  comprehensive, 
and  continuous  care  through  critical  pe- 
riods. 

A  number  of  surgical  procedures  show 
great  promise  for  improving  blood  flow  to 
the  hcu-t  muscle,  adding  to  the  number  who 
can  be  helped. 

Drug  research  will  probably  develop  drugs 
to  retard  clot  formation  or  to  dissolve  clots; 
and  we  are  hopeful  for  cooperative  clinical 
trials  of  such  promising  agents  as  urokinase. 
Such  a  therapeutic  agent  could  add  many 
more  thousands  of  reclaimed  lives. 

Diagnostic  techniques  that  will  spot  trou- 
ble f.ister  and  more  accurately  are  sure  to 
come,  ranging  from  improved  motion  pic- 
ture X-rays  of  coronary  arteries,  blood  flow 
measurement  In  them,  and  sensitive  chem- 
ical tests  to  the  use  of  computers  and  port- 
able, continuous  electrocardiographic  re- 
corders. Prompter  and  better  detection  will 
also  lead  to  substantial  reductions  In  coro- 
nary deaths. 

High  blood  pressure  is  another  enemy 
against  whom  we  can  set  new  goals. 

Over  69,000  died  from  hypertension  In 
1964;  and  many  millions  suffer  from  It.  Al- 
though the  death  rate  from  high  blood  pres- 
sure has  been  reduced  over  fifty  percent  In 
recent  years.  It  Is,  therefore,  still  a  vast  prob- 
lem. 

In  tlie  next  few  years,  an  increasing  va- 
riety of  curable  or  remediable  kinds  of  hy- 
pertension can  be  defined  by  Intensive 
studies.  Also,  as  new  diagnostic  measures 
are  developed,  better  and  more  specific 
treatments  will  result.  There  should  be  In- 
expensive, effective,  easily  administered 
drugs,  without  side  effects  of  significance. 
Thus,  it  is  not  too  much  to  set  goals  of  fur- 
ther, substantial  death  rate  reductions. 

There  are  other  exciting  p-jssi  bill  ties  In 
rheumatic  fever,  rheumatic  heart  dlsciise 
congenital  heart  dUsease,  and  other  heart  and" 
blood  vessel  conditions.  But  these  examples 
concerning  the  two  major  categories  show 
that  we  can  seek  realizable  goals  for  greater 
gains  than  ever  before. 

Now.  how  can  we  attain  such  goals? 

There  are  several  essentials.  There  is  the 
matter  of  teamwork.  It  is  a  most  impor- 
tant factor,  and  the  attack  on  heart  disease 
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has    been   characterized   by   this    American 
approach. 

We  In  Congress  wUl  do  everything  poe- 
slble to  further  the  cooperative  spirit  and 
approach — and  we  are.  In  a  sense,  members 
of  the  health  team.  Federal,  state,  and  local 
public  agencies  are  likewise  ixvrtners.  But, 
without  the  doctors,  other  health  profes- 
sional people,  and  the  heart  associations  in 
the  places  where  people  live,  the  bold  goals 
that  I  have  mentioned  would  be  unattain- 
able. 

Tlie  Rhode  Island  Heart  Association,  other 
state  afflliates,  and  the  American  Heart  As- 
soclatlon  are  In  the  vanguard  of  agencl,"* 
that  have  learned  how  to  work  In  teamwork. 
This  means  that  you  shotUd  play  a  key 
role  in  seeuig  to  It  that  things  get  done  aiid 
done  well,  as  a  cooperative  endeavor  mobiliz- 
ing .all  p>otential  resources. 

Sometimes,  the  question  Is  asked,  "In  view 
of  the  increasing  Federal  programs,  is  there 
a  role  for  the  voluntary  health  agency?" 

I  think  that  you  know  the  answer  Is  a 
vigorous,  "Yes!" 

The  heart  association  has  proved  Itself;  It 
has  been  Indispensable  to  progress  to  date, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so.  The  official 
agencies  are  also  essential.  Just  as  are  the 
medical  and  health  professions.  The  strong 
combination  of  these  resources  is  abolutely 
necessary  to  maximum  advances. 

But  the  need  for  the  voluntary  effort  and 
the  heart  fund  is  an  imperative  one.  Needs 
cannot  and  should  not  ever  be  met  entirely 
by  tax  funds. 

People  want  to  support  the  fight  against 
heart  disease — and  all  disease.  They  want 
an  all-out  attack  by  their  goverimient,  medi- 
cal and  health  professions,  and  their  volun- 
tary agencies. 

Such  causes  as  the  heart  fund  are,  there- 
fore, both  necessary  and  Important.  The 
voluntary  program  provides  opportunity  for 
the  Individual  to  give  freely  to  the  area  of 
his  choice.  It  avoids  hazards  that  He  In 
complete  dependency  upon  programs  sui>- 
ported  solely  by  public  monies.  It  encour- 
ages and  guides  the  endeavors  of  others.  It 
Is  an  effective  partner  for  all  the  groups  that 
comprise  our  health  resources. 

Also,  and  very  importantly,  the  heart  asso- 
ciation provides  opporttinlty  for  personal 
participation,  for  services  In  a  direct  and  In- 
dividual way.  Those  who  work  on  behalf  of 
the  heart  association  and  those  who  con- 
tribute to  the  heart  fund  do  so  of  their  own 
free  will — and  maintain  the  unique  Ameri- 
can tradition  that  Is  a  prime  source  of  our 
Nation's  strength. 

The  heart  association  has  other  essential 
values.  It  adapts  rapidly  to  changing  needs 
and  circumstances  and  Is  qtolckly  responsive 
to  new  demands  in  research.  In  education, 
and  community  programs. 

The  whole  history  of  the  heart  association 
has  been  one  of  meeting  such  demands  and 
challenges.  I  am  confident  that  this  will 
continue  and  that  people  will  continue  to 
give  Increiifiing  support. 

In  the  long  run,  aU  the  heart  association 
and  government  efforts  are  based  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  scientific  and  medical  com- 
munity, the  Congress,  and  the  public.  In 
this  context,  each  heart  agency,  public  and 
private,  views  tlie  other  as  essential  not 
only  to  Its  own  continued  growth  and  devel- 
opment, but  also  to  the  achievement  of  the 
mutual  aim  of  the  conquest  of  he.art  dis- 
ease. 

The  resources  of  all  are  needed  to  do  the 
job;  and  the  size  of  the  task  and  the  chal- 
lenging goals  warrant  our  maximum  effort. 
This  is  a  war  for  health  which  we  should 
escalate  as  much  as  possible  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

If  we  do,  long  before  the  Rhode  Island 
Heart  A.ssoclation's  golden  anniversary  we 
shall  have  attained  heights  of  success  un- 
dreamed of  now.  Ju.st  as,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  no.ne  of  us  could  have  dreamed  that  wo 
would  be  where  we  stand  today,  so  It  Is  not 


possible  now  to  Imagine  all  that  will  be  ac- 
complished In  the  coming  years. 

But  we  can  be  sure  that  many  new  gains 
will  be  made  and  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
Rhode  Island  Heart  Association  will  do  Its 
share  to  achieve  them,  alert  to  opportiinitles 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Commu- 
nity, of  f.umlles,  and  of  Individuals. 


Fair  Housing  and  Jury  Selection 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOVTH    CAROLINA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent hearings  on  the  so-called  civil  rights 
bill  have  elicited  so  much  comment 
throughcut  the  Nation  that  It  Is  hard  to 
know  ju5t  which  comments  are  worthy 
of  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord; however,  the  editorial  broadcast  bv 
WBTJV  on  July  1  and  July  8  dealing  with 
the  open  housing  provision  and  with  the 
jury  selection  provision  of  this  proix>scd 
legislation  are  particularly  apt  and  to 
the  point;  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  the  editorials  regarding  fair 
housing  and  jury  selection  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ITelevlnon  station  WBTW  editorial,  July  I 
19661 
The  Open  Housing  Proposal 
There's  been  so  much  said  lately  about 
clvU  rights  it's  hard  to  believe  that  any  area 
at  all  Is  to  be  exempt  from  federal  legisla- 
tion designed  to  enforce  a  right  to  something. 
The  latest  In  a  series  of  Washlng^on  legisla- 
tive attempts  to  enforce  another  so-called 
right  Is  the  Open  Housing  provision  In  the 
new  Civil  Rights  package.  This  says  In  ef- 
fect that  the  owner  of  housing  property  may 
not  discriminate  when  renting  or  selling  his 
property,  otherwise  he'll  find  himself  in 
Court  as  a  defendant  with  the  Government 
financing  the  suit  against  him. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  told  a  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  law  now  being  considered  by 
Congress  could  prevent  an  owner  of  a  house 
for  sale  from  advertising  that  it  was  near  a 
Baptist  Church  or  a  Parochial  school  since 
this  would  seem  to  indicate  preference  lor  a 
purchaser  of  a  particular  religious  faith. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  open  hou.<;lng  pro- 
vision of  the  new  ClvU  Rights  BUl  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  racial  discrimination  when 
hotosing  is  sold  or  rented.  But  let's  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  rights  Involved  and  attempt 
to  detemaine  whose  rights  are  being  trampled 
on.  It's  always  been  part  of  the  definition 
of  property  that  the  owner  can  dispose  of  it 
as  he  sees  fit.  subject  to  the  common  good, 
as  sometimes  set  forth  in  zoning  regulations. 
The  framers  of  the  Open  Housing  propo.sal 
are  now  saying  that  a  home  owner  has  no 
right  to  refuse  a  buyer  for  any  reason  If  that 
buyer  would  agree  to  pay  the  asking  price. 
But  if  were  going  to  talk  about  the  common 
good,  what's  so  bad  about  protecting  an 
owner's  right  to  sell,  as  opposed  to  creatine, 
by  law,  an  unheard  of  right  to  buy. 

We  treasure  our  free  speech  In  spite  of  tlie 
many  abuses  of  it,  especially  by  mouthy  sup- 
porters of  the  far  right  or  the  far  left.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  right  to  dispose  of  our 
property,  as  we  choose,  should  be  defended 
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even  thougb  there  are  and  will  be  cases  of 
racial  or  religious  discrimination  when 
property  la  rented  or  changes  hands. 

Aa  free  speech  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution so  also  are  your  property  rights. 
Thla  Is,  they  were  until  Government  Attor- 
neys decided  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Clause  In  the  Constitution  should  take 
precedence. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  voted  to  exempt  home- 
owners who  sell  or  rent,  up  to  two  transac- 
tions a  year,  plus  units  of  up  to  four  family 
size,  provided  the  owners  live  In  them.  But 
as  Senator  Dirksen  pointed  out  this  is  still 
a  partial  liquidation  of  Constit-ationa!  due 
process  and  falls  on  the  grounds  of  bn^ic 
principle.  We  agree  with  Senator  Dirksen. 
You  can't  compromise.  The  open  housing 
proposal  Is  a  b£id  one  and  should  be  cut  out 
of  the  bin  entirely.  i 


Grand  Canyon  ControTersy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    »£A.SSAO!VSErrTS 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27.  1966 
Mr.    CONTE.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   noted 


[Television  station  WBTW  Editorial,  July  8. 
19661 
Just  Selection  and  Civil  Rights 
We're  Indebted  to  former  North  Ciirohna 
Governor,  Terry  Sanford.   for  reminding  us 
that   there's   more   to  the   1966   Civil  Rights 
Bill  than  the  well-pubiic!zed  open  housing 
provision.     In  an  address  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Bar  Association's  Annual   meeting  last 
week    m    Myrtle    Beach    Governor    SanforU 
pointed  out  that  the  Bill's  provisions  cover- 
ing Jury  selection  may  well  be  the  beg.nning 
of  federal  participation  in  running  the  state 
court  systems. 

The  Federal  Government  would  have  the 
power  to  suspend  any  state  qualifications 
for  Jury  duty  that  discriminate  or  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  applied  in  a  discriminator,' 
way.  Specifically  the  bill  says  that  no  pcr- 
■on  may  be  denied,  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin  or  eco- 
nomic status  the  right  to  serve  on  a  Jury 
There's  even  a  provision  for  a  so-cnlled 
"Master"  who  would  have  the  duty  of  as- 
suring the  right  to  serve  on  a  Jury  while 
maintaining  records  which  might  be  nec- 
ecsary  to  show  proof  of  discrimination. 

You're  probably  wondering  why  any  one 
thought  such  a  bill  was  necessary.  In  case 
you've  forgotten  well  have  to  point  out 
that  the  prime  cause  for  Its  drawing  was 
the  failure  of  Southern  Juries  to  convict  in 
some  widely  reported  cases  such  as  the 
shootings  of  Medgar  Evers,  Mrs,  Viola  Lliuzo 
and  Lemuel  Penn,  Its  being  assumed  that 
the  absence  of  Negroes  from  the  Juries  In- 
volved was  one  reason  for  the  failure  to  con- 
vict. However,  as  Governor  Sanford  pointed 
out  there's  no  assurance  of  conviction  by 
making  Negroes  available  for  service  on  such 
jurlee.  But  since  at  least  half  the  states  In 
the  nation  use  voter  registration  lists  from 
which  to  select  Jurors  and  since  the  number 
of  registered  Negroes  is  Increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  there  seems  little  need  for  spe- 
cific legislation. 

Currently  women  do  not  serve  on  Juries 
In  South  Carolina  State  Courts;  in  Federal 
Court,  yes.  but  not  In  State  Courts,  While 
some  few  homemakers  have  milltantly  de- 
nounced the  state  law  that  prevents  them 
from  taking  a  week  off  from  their  household 
chores  to  sit  around  a  county  courthouse. 
most  women  would  greet  passage  of  the  bill 
like  the  storied  little  old  lady  who,  although 
she  didn't  want  to  go,  was  helped  acn^s  the 
street  by  an  eager  boy  scout. 

We  agree  that  no  one  should  be  denied  t'r.e 
right  to  serve  on  a  Jury  by  rea.'cn  of  mce, 
color,  religion,  sex.  national  origin  or  eco- 
nomic status.  But  note  the  legislation,  how 
It  Intrudes  the  federal  government  Into 
another  area  traditionally  reserved  for  the 
state*.  Again  In  a  heavy  handed  attempt 
to  preserve  rights  In  one  area  the  federal 
government  tramples  all  over  them  In  an- 
other. It's  the  Insldloua  Idea  that  you  can 
fix  anything  with  a  little  federal  legislation 
that  we're  objecting  to. 


With  Interest  that  two  newspapers  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  recently 
jollied  'in  the  effort  to  presei-ve  the  Grand 
Caiiyon.  The  Seattle  Times,  in  a  Juno 
29  editorial,  points  out; 

The  Grand  Canyon  Is  a  record  of  minions 
of  years  of  nature's  changes.  Any  man-made 
changes  would  only  destroy  a  part  of  this 
record. 

"  And  the  Medford,  Orcc;..  Mail  Tribune 
of  J'ane  15  labels  the  pi'e.-^ent  plan  to 
construct  two  power  dams  in  the  canyon 
•  indefensible — surely  on  esthetic  grounds 
and,  vei-y  probably,  on  practical  grounds, 
should  a  thorough  study  of  alternatives 
bo  made." 

The  ever-growing  number  of  news- 
paper editorials  and  columns — from  all 
over  the  countiT — jomins  m  the  fisht  to 
keep  the  Grand  Canyon  un.spoiled.  seems 
to  me  a  factor  of  gi'eat  significance.  To- 
day. I  should  hke  to  iiicludc  the  editorials 
from  the  Times  and  the  Mail  Tribune 
111  the  Record: 

jProm  tiie  Seattle  (Wash  )  Times, 
June  29,  19661 
Colorado  Ficht:   Round  O.ve 
Federal   Recl.iniatlon   Comml.-^sioner   Flayd 
D<}miny  says  yesterday's  13-5  vote  by  a  Hotise 
subcommittee  in  favor  of  a  dam  in  the  Gnuid 
Canyon   area   augurs   well   for   full   congres- 
sional approval  of  the  project, 

r'lo.re  millions  of  American.^  who  have  ac- 
quired in  recent  years  a  renewed  interest  in 
protecting  the  remnants  of  the  nation's 
scenic  outdoor  heritage  have  reason  to  hope 
that  Donimy  is  wrong. 

The  Huaiiipai  Djim.  a  p;\rt  of  tlie  $1.7- 
blUlon  Colorado  River  project  approved  by 
the  reclamation  suboomnuttee,  would  create 
a  92-m:le-long  lake  In  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon,  extending  throiigh  the  entire  Grand 
Cany>:i  National  M.:>r.un-.ent, 

The  reclamation  comiiussioner  adniite  that 
the  d.im  would  change  some  scenic  values, 
but.  he  ad'Js,  "I  do  not  think  It  will  destroy 
any  of  them," 

But  the  Grand  Cajiyon  happens  to  be  one 
of  those  Uisl  rem.oinlng  area.s  of  si->ecial  scenic 
glory— like  the  heart  of  the  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park  — in  which  chiuige  is  synonymous, 
to  some  extent,  with  destruction, 

Tl'.e  rtrar,d  Canyon  Is  a  record  of  millions 
of  years  of  nature's  changes.  Any  man-made 
chanpres  would  only  destroy  a  part  of  this 
reci.rd, 

Doviiny  argues  that  the  proposed  dam 
trouid  make  the  Colorado  Rwcr  at  Grand 
Canycrn  "more  beautiful  than  \t  was  in  its 
natural  state."  This,  to  our  viiiid.  would 
be  like  adding  some  special  coloring  to  Crater 
Lake  or  reshaping  the  cre.st  of  Mount  Rainier. 
Nor!.hwcsterners.  of  course,  have  a  s!»cial 
re.ison.  other  than  defense  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  for  objecting  to  the  bill  approved 
yesterday  by  the  Southwest-domm.^ted  sub- 
committee. 

The  bill  would  authorize  studies  as  a  first 
step  tow.u-d  diverting  Northwest  water  to  the 
Southwest.  Furthermore,  the  measure's 
sponsors  Intend  that  revenues  from  hydro- 
electric power  produced  by  the  Hualapal  Dam 
and  the  M.u-ble  Canyon  Chun,  in  the  same 
area,  would  be  used  to  finance  the  water-di- 
version project. 


Dominy  ti-'.^crts  that  opponents  of  these 
dams  are  selfish  in  that  "they  want  to  lock 
up  253  miles  i  of  the  CAnyon )  for  a  few." 

A  few?  Can  untold  numbers  of  canyon 
visitors  from  among  futw^e  generations  be 
considered  a  few? 

For  that  matter,  considerably  m.ore  than 
a  "few"  pre.<ie;ri-ci;.y  Amen^ans  share  the  .sen- 
timents of  R.eprcsentative  Thomris  S,  Foley,  a 
Washington  State  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, w!io  s.i,ys  of  the  battle  against  the 
Colorado  bill  as  It  now  stand.«: 
"We  have  just  begun  to  fight." 


[From    the    Medford    (Ores.)    Mail    Tribune, 

June  15.  IOCS] 

Flooding  the  Grand  Canyon 

The  Grand  Canyon  may  seem  a  long  way 

from   Oregon.     But   m.my   Oregonlans   have 

visited  It,  m.irvcled   at   its  pirmitlve  beauty 

and   grandeur,  and   taken   pride  In  the  fact 

that  Is  is  ITIEIR  Canyon,   preserved  for  all 

time  for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 

But  this  noble  drcv.m  may  be  destroyed, 
and  if  It  is.  the  sanctity  of  any  otlier  National 
P. irk  is  in  qucrtion. 

Congress  in  on  the  verge  of  p.ussing  a  meas- 
ure to  authorize  two  new  dams  In  the  Grand 
Ciuiyon  which  would  inundate  130  miles  of 
this" great  natural  fe.iture.  Water  would  be 
backed  up  into  tlie  National  Park  Itself.  Nor 
are  these  multi-purp<ise  dams.  Their  only 
purpose  Is  to  generate  auxiliary  electric 
power  for  Industry  with  the  proceeds  going 
to  pay  for  reclam-iUon  projects  In  Arizona. 

The  Sierra  Club  is  leading  the  fight  against 
this  dcsecreatlon  of  the  Grand  C'lnyon  for 
political  and  Indu.^trial  purposes.  It  Is  put- 
ting up  a  stiti  flght.  but  concedes  that  the 
measure  probably  will  pass  unless  people  all 
over  the  nation  protest  to  their  reprcsonta- 
tlves. 

The  Club  has  pointed  out  th.-\t  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  main  sponsor  of  the  plan,  has 
been  allowed  to  testify,  but  that  other  In- 
terior Department  agencies,  which  feel  dif- 
ferently, have  not. 

It  also  points  out  th.U  other  sources  of 
p>ower.  more  efHcient  and  more  economical. 
are  av.allable.  and  that  there  Is  rea.ion  to 
doubt  that  these  two  hu^'e  dams  would  ever 
pay  for  themselvc-T. 

Let  us  first  of  all  concede  that  Arizona 
needs  more  water — a^  do  all  southwestern 
states.  But  at  the  same  time  let  It  be  known 
that  this  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  one 
of  our  greatc't  natur.U  assets. 

With  today's  technology,  with  the  Increas- 
ing use  of  atomic  power,  and  with  a  break- 
through In  desalting  sea  water  expected  at 
any  time,  this  plan  to  ravage  the  Grand 
Canyon  Is  indefensible — surely  on  esthetic 
grounds  and.  very  probalily  on  practical 
grounds,  should  a  thorough  study  of  alter- 
tuitlves  be  made. 

The  plan  should  bring  an  outraged  howl 
of  protest  from  any  one  who  ever  has  gasped 
at  the  sheer  majetily  of  the  Grand  Canyon— 
or  who  hopes  that  his  clilldrcn  and  th.eirs 
will  have  an  opiX>rtunl'y  for  similar  in:-pira- 
tion. — E.A. 


Are  the  Police  Handcuffed? 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

oy  sorTH  c.\p.oli.va 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesident, 
there  appeared  in  the  Friday,  July  22. 
1966.  Lssue  of  tlie  Augusta  Clironicle  at 
Augiista,  Ga.,  a  timely  and  precise  edi- 
torial entitled  "Are  the  Police  Hand- 
cuffed?"   This  excellent  editorial  clearly 
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sets  forth  some  Important  questions 
which  all  Americans,  and  particularly 
Members  of  the  Congress,  should  con- 
sider carefully.  Because  this  is  a  matter 
which  will  require  increasing  attention, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ahe  the  Police  Handccffed? 

Will  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  have 
the  effect  of  giving  freedom  and  immunity 
to  svL'^pects  held  by  the  police,  by  thwarting 
the  adeptness  of  law  enforcement  officers 
In,  questioning  any  who  are  arrested? 

That  is  what  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments subcommittee  of  the  VS.  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  wants  to  know,  and  in 
order  to  reach  an  opinion  It  scheduled  hear- 
ings to  begin  this  week.  Should  the  sub- 
committee reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  seriously  weakened  the 
protection  from  crime  which  Is  due  to  the 
public.  It  could  sponsor  a  constitutional 
amendment  giving  police  greater  freedom  in 
questioning  suspects. 

Dramatizing  the  new  caution  with  which 
police  everywhere  are  handling  suspects. 
In  order  not  to  take  any  action  which  would 
be  grounds  for  reversing  convictions.  Is  the 
Speck  cajse.  Richard  F.  Speck  was  arrested 
Sunday  in  connection  with  the  slaying  of 
eight  young  women  three  days  earlier.  In  a 
Chicago  nurses'  dormitory. 

Chicago  police  already  have  an  eye-witness 
In  the  person  of  one  nurse  who  hid  and  es- 
caped detection.  They  have  fingerprints. 
Under  the  new  rules  laid  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  however,  the  police  cannot  ask 
Speck  one  single  question  until  they  have 
advised  him  of  his  right  to  have  a  lawyer. 
They  cannot  ask  one  single  question  unless 
he  agrees  to  be  questioned.  They  cannot 
even  ask  him  to  tell  his  own  side  of  the  mat- 
ter and  confront  him  with  discrepancies. 
Chicago  police  officials  declared  that  they 
would  abide  by  these  restrictions  scrupu- 
lously. 

There  may  be  cases  In  which  eye-witnesses 
or  other  factors  may  be  sufficient  for  convic- 
tion, and  make  questioning  by  police  unnec- 
essary. What  aixjut  all  the  cases,  though.  In 
which  there  were  no  eye-witnesses,  no  finger- 
prints and  no  unsolicited  confessions?  The 
Investig.ative  processes  on  which  police  al- 
ways have  depended  might  go  down  the 
drain,  and  provide  a  bonanza  of  Immunity 
for  all  but  an  occasional  criminal. 

Police  and  prosecuting  attorneys  all  across 
the  nation  have  protested  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  stemming  from  cases  ap- 
pealed and  acted  on  in  1964  and  more  re- 
cently on  June  13,  1966.  will  render  much 
of  their  work  Ineffectual, 

The  subcommittee  will  seek  to  determine 
the  degree  to  which  police  questioning  and 
confessions  are  e.s.sential.  It  will  examine  the 
potential  offered  by  other  methods  of  estab- 
lishing guilt.  Including,  for  example,  new 
scientific  methods  such  as  IdenUfylng  per- 
sons through  "voice  prints."  The  sub- 
committee will  no  doubt  probe  the  actual 
methods  that  have  been  used  In  station 
house  questioning,  and  undoubtedly  they 
will  turn  up  evidence  of  proper  regard  for 
constitutional  rights  along  with  an  occa- 
sional abuse  of  such  rights.  Such  abuses,  it 
would  seem,  call  for  remedies  where  found, 
rather  than  for  the  drastic  blanket  action 
taken  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  cannot  condone  physical  maltreatment 
of  suspects,  or  outright  deception.  It  seems 
to  us.  however,  that  when  criminals  obvious- 
ly are  going  to  use  their  wits  In  every  con- 
Mlvable  degree  to  escape  responsibility  for 
their  crimes,  the  law  should  permit  the  police 
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to  be  equally  proficient  In  protecting  the 
victims  and  the  proepectlve  victims  of  such 
crimes. 


Sidney  Bernstein 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
knew  Sidney  Bernstein  as  one  of  the 
leading  producers  of  provocative  and 
thoughtful  plays  on  and  off  Broadway. 

His  untimely  death  will  create  a  void 
among  those  producers  willing  to  "take 
a  chance"  in  the  theater  \^ith  a  possible 
intellectual  rather  than  a  financial  suc- 
cess. 

He  was  kind  and  pleasant  and  a  gen- 
tleman with  none  of  the  flamboyance  at- 
tributed to  Broadway. 

He  will  be  missed. 

His  obituary  as  taken  from  the  Ne-.v 
York  Times  of  Saturday,  July  23,  1966, 
follows : 
Sidney  Bernstein   Is  Dead  at  56— Produced 

Off  Broadway  I»l.ats — Presented  "Blacks" 

BY  Genet,  Which  Had  3-Year  Run— Also 

A   Theater   Manager 

Sidney  Bernstein,  a  leading  Off  Broadway 
producer,  whose  interest  was  "In  plays  that, 
loosely  speaking,  comment — make  some  com- 
ment," died  of  a  heart  attack  yesterday  in 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  He  was  56  years  old 
and  lived  at  55  East  Ninth  Street. 

Mr.  Bernstein  was  co-producer  with  George 
Edgar  and  Andre  Gregory  of  Jean  Genets 
•'The  Blacks."  It  had  1,408  performances 
from  May  4.  1961.  through  September.  1964. 
at  the  St,  Marks  Playhouse. 

The  drama  about  Interracial  actions  and 
reactions  was.  according  to  Mr,  Bernstein. 
"virtually  the  only  play  ever  written  for 
Negroes  which  makes  fullest  demands  on 
them  as  artists  and  actors." 

In  1964.  he  and  Lucille  Lortel  produced 
"Blood  Knot"  by  Atholl  Pugard.  a  drama 
about  racall  tensions  In  South  Africa. 

AT    tTNIVERSITT    OF    ALABAMA 

"Believe  it  or  not."  Mr.  Bernstein,  a  native 
of  Brooklyn,  once  said  In  an  Interview.  "I 
spent  two  years,  1930  to  1932,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  My  Interest  In  Integra- 
tion started  right  there." 

For  this  fall,  Mr.  Bernstein  had  planned 
his  first  productions  for  Broadway.  They 
were  to  be  a  revival  of  "Native  Son."  the 
melodrama  on  a  racial  theme  adapted  from 
Richard  Wright's  novel  by  Paul  Green  and 
Mr.  Wright,  and  "The  Secret  of  the  World." 
a  tragedy  by  Ted  Allan,  to  be  directed  by 
Sean  Connery  of  the  James  Bond  films. 

Mr.  Bernstein  had  worked  with  the  Group 
Theater,  an  experimental  organization.  In  the 
nlneteen-thlrties  and  was  later  a  fllmwriter 
In  Hollywood. 

Returning  here,  he  produced,  In  1950-51, 
an  early  Off  Broadway  presentation.  "Nat 
Turner"  by  Paul  Peters.  In  the  1956-1957 
season,  he  was  co-producer  of  the  prize- 
winning  "Volpone."  In  1958,  he  presented 
Horton  Poote's  "Midnight  Caller"  and  "John 
Turner  Davis." 

In  1959-60.  he  presented  the  Off  Broad- 
way version  of  "Summer  of  the  ITth  Doll." 
In  1963  he  produced  Max  Prlsch's  "The  Flre- 
bug:s." 

MANAGED     GOLDEN    BOT 

Last  year  for  a  while.  Mr.  Bernstein  man- 
aged "Golden  Boy,"  the  Sammy  Davis  musi- 


cal. He  had  also  been  general  manager  of 
James  Baldwin's  "The  Amen  Comer." 

He  was  known  for  his  kindliness  with  ac- 
tors. 

Mr.  Bernstein  was  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Off  Broadway  Theaters  and  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Man- 
agers. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former 
Brunetta  Bamett.  and  a  brother.  Leo. 

A  funeral  sen-ice  will  be  held  Monday  at 
noon  at  the  Universal  Funeral  Chapel.  Lex- 
ington Avenue  and  52d  Street. 


Tidy  Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Utah  newspaper  appraises  the  impact  of 
the  Federal  Government's  beautification 
campaign  in  that  State  and  concludes 
the  effort  will  be  difficult  for  some — but 
justifiable. 

Robert  H.  Woody  business  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  remarks  In  an  article 
on  the  subject  that  Utah  has  nearly  80 
percent  of  Its  land  in  the  public  domain 
and  is  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
"coiiservation  ethic"  stressed  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Udall.  For  some,  he 
comments,  this  will  impose  agonizing 
restraints. 

But  Mr.  Woody  writes  that  President 
Johnson  has  said  In  effect:  Let  there  be 
beauty. 

"It  may  hurt  at  first,"  the  editor  com- 
ments. "But  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
worth  it." 

As  this  commentaiT  Is  applicable  to 
many  of  our  States.  I  ask  that  the  Trib- 
une article  be  made  a  part  of  '.he  Record. 
[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  July  13.  1966] 
Udall  Edict  To  Tidy  Up  Housekeeping  in 
Utah 
(ByRoertH.  Woody) 
"Over  a  yeaj  ago  ...  I  issued  to  all  Bu- 
reau heads  an  order  Implementing  the  Presi- 
dent's  Natural   Beauty   Message,     I   stxgeest 
that  you  remind  all  of  your  employes  that 
this  order  is  stlU  In  effect  and  Interior  is  more 
concerned  than  ever  In  having  all  of  Its  de- 
cisions  reflect    this    memorandum    and    tlie 
criteria  set   forth   by   the  President   In   hU 
special  messages  on  conservation." 

"It  should  also  be  generally  know-n  in 
the  department  that  any  officials  high  or 
low,  who  Ignore  or  flout  my  directive  and  the 
President's  clear  guidelines  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  Indivldvials  who  deserve  the  ad- 
vancement In  a  department  that  takes  spe- 
cial pride  in  Us  conservation  ethic — and  the 
manner  In  which  it  Implements  its  deci- 
sions." 

Thusly  Jn  a  memo  to  the  upper  echelons 
of  the  Department  of  Interior — Secretarv 
Stewart  L.  Udall  makes  unmistakably  cleex 
that  the  national  housekeeping  Is  going  to 
get  more  stringent. 

Whatever,  it's  going  to  cost  somebody 
money  and  effort — as  do  all  forms  of  house- 
keeping.   Any  harried  housewife  will  tell  you. 

For  those  who  use  the  public  domain — 
plpellners.  miners,  power  companies,  selsmo 
crewB.  grazers,  etc. — it  means  that  expediency 
win  have  to  accommodate  aesthetics. 
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Utah,  of  course,  with  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
Its  land  clasalfled  as  "public  domain"  Is  par- 
ticularly subject  to  the  mandates. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which 
falls  under  the  Department  of  Interlcff,  la 
responsible  for  44  per  cent  of  Utah's  acreage. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  also  an  arm 
of  Interior  takes  care  of  another  sizable 
chunk.  And  the  Forest  Service,  under  the 
Department  of  Agrlciilture.  has  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Utah  acres  In  Its  embrace. 

For  some  users,  this  conservation  ethic  U 
and  win  continue  to  Impose  agonizing  re- 
straints. Disciplines  applied  to  coring,  drill- 
ing, road  building,  power  line  erection, 
trenching,  line  laying  will  become  even  more 
tlghtef:  And  users  will  argue  that  the  gov- 
ernment's touted  multiple  use  philosophies 
will  succumb  to  a  philosophy  that  seeks  to 
exclude. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  has 
done  no  small  amount  of  altering  the  na- 
tural landscape.  Is  no  less  subject  to  the  new 
restraints. 

Mandates  Issued  to  It  this  year  give  some 
Indication  of  what  private  users  may  expect. 

For  example,  transmission  lines  are  to  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  topography  In  keep- 
ing them  concealed  from  public  view. 

Contractors  are  to  use  designated  access 
roads  to  eliminate  "unsightly  temporary 
roads."  Cuts  and  fills  are  to  be  reseeded  as 
soon  as  poelble. 

Architecture  of  buildings  should  grace  the 
natural  environs. 

President  Johnson  has  said  In  effect:  Let 
there  b«  beauty. 

It  may  hurt  at  first.  But  in  the  long  ru;i 
It  will  be  worth  It. 
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Who  Cares? — Rivers  Cares 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  EUIOTT  HAGAN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  his  brief  time  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  has  earned  iiimself  a  reputation 
as  the  champion  of  the  GI.  This  reputa- 
tion is  attested  to  once  again  by  a  telling 
editorial  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Ex- 
change and  Commissary  News  entitled 
"Who  Cares?    Rivers  Cares." 

As  the  E.  ti  C.  editorial  happily  puts  it. 
Mendel  Rivers  is  determined  to  keep  the 
American  people  mindful  of  the  needs  of 
our  servicemen.  When  it  comes  to  de- 
fending benefits  of  our  GI's  and  their 
families.  Chairman  Rivers  "mans  the 
bulwarks  with  similar  bulldog  tenacity." 

It  is  significant  that  this  editorial  ap- 
pears in  E.  &  C.  News.  In  4  short  years, 
under  th^  able  and  independent  editor- 
ship of  John  A.  Kuett  and  with  outstand- 
ing reporting  directed  by  its  knowledge- 
able managing  editor,  John  Neubauer,  E. 
It  C.  News  has  become  the  largest  publi- 
cation in  the  exchange  and  commissary 
field.  Its  accuracy  and  its  independence 
are  respected. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Who  Casks? — Rrvzxs  Cases 
The  House  Armed  Serrlcea  Committee 
Chairman.  L.  Mknokl  Rrvxxs  (D-S.C.)  seems 
determined  to  keep  Congress  and  th«  Ad- 
ministration mindful  of  the  needs  at  the 
armed  forces. 

This  has  been  characteristic  ctf  Riran 
since  be  became  chairman  of  the  powerful 


House  group  last  year.  Rivers  Is  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  belief  tint  the  well  paid 
and  well  equipped  soldier  niakes  for  a  strong 
defense  arm  of  the  Nation.  The  Chairman 
takes  no  back  seat  on  this. 

Almost  simultaneou.sly  with  assuming  his 
Armed  Services  Committee  pt*;t.  Rivers  di- 
rected the  successful  fight  :or  the  billion 
dollar  miliuu-y  pay  Incre.ise  over  the  oppoel- 
tlon  of  the  White  Hou.se.  wh  .ch  h.;d  recom- 
mended only  half  thU  amount.  But  this 
is  typical  of  Rivers.  L,T.st  month  his  com- 
mittee handed  the  Defense  Deptirtment  al- 
most a  billion  dollars  more  than  was  re- 
quested under  a  Defense  .Appropriations  bill 
to  beef  up  the  armed  forces 

And  when  It  comes  to  fringe  benefits  for 
the  individual  military  man  and  his  family. 
Chairman  Rivers  mans  the  bulwarks  with 
similar  bulldog  tenacity.  During  the  recent 
GAG  assault  on  conxstores  Rivers  roared  and 
the  GAO  backed  off. 

If  anyone  should  ask  who  cares.  Mendell 
RrvERS  and  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee care. 


Hervey  G.  Mactien  and  Marian  D.  Machen, 
his    wife — Statement    of    financial    condi- 
tion. June  30,  1966 — Continued 
Schedule  A — Cash 

Citizens  B.ank  of  Maryland — Sav- 
ings  account $4,086.78 

Citizens     Bank     of     Maryland — 

Checking    account 1,340.76 

Suburban    Trust    Cc. — Checking 

account 2,  193.  88 

Sergeant      at      Arms      checking 

account-- 2,  674.  59 


Financial  Statement  of  Hon.  Hervey  G. 
Machen,  of  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    M.\RTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  full  statement  of  my  financial 
status.  I  submit  this  statement  volun- 
tarily and  with  the  reiteration  of  my  firm 
belief  that  a  strong  conflict-of-interest 
law  should  be  enacted  in  my  home  State 
of  Maryland  and  at  a  Federal  level.  I 
also  believe  that  such  a  statute  should 
set  forth  specific  guidelines  for  persons 
seeking  public  office. 

Prior  to  my  election  In  1964.  I  stated 
that  I  had  no  objection  to  Issuing  public 
financial  statements  provided  that  it  was 
the  consensus  tiiat  his  should  be  done.  I 
am  pleased  that  this  consensus  has  ar- 
rived and  I  urge  all  cougre.SvSional  candi- 
dates in  Maryland  to  make  public  dis- 
closures. 

The  statement  follows: 
Hervey  G.   Machen  and  Marian  D.   Machen, 
his    u-ife — StatcTnent    of    financial    condi- 
tion. June  30,  1966 
Assets: 

Cash  (see  schedule  .\) $10,295.99 

Investments       (see       schedule 

B)   236.040.00 

Notes  receivable 1. 118.  12 

Real  estate  (see  schedule  C)  .-  155.000.00 


Automobiles: 
1966   Lincoln... 
1964    Chevrolet. 

Total 


Household    furnishings 

Law  books  and  cfflce  furniture 


5,  500. 00 
1,  500.  00 

7.  000.  00 

4,  000.  00 
4.  896.  62 


Total  assets 418.350.73 


Liabilities: 

Accounts    payable 

Notes   payable    (unsecured).. 

Notes  payable  (secured) 

Mortgages   (see  schedule  D). 


Total    liabilities. 
Net    worth 


359.  75 

13.200.00 

114.000.00 

36,  189.  04 

163.  748.  79 

254.601.94 


Total 10,295.39 

Schedule  B — Investments 


Shares 


Mfiryliind  ITorac  Title  Co.,  acquired  In 
.\iiinisl  1H54  .- 

Suhurban  Trust  Co.,  Initial  purcha.se 
ill  .\usiist  194fi,  purchiuscs  since  thon 
have  boon  limited  to  stock  options 
:inii  rtock  diviilemis  when  capital 
was  imTiMSfd  by  the  b.ink.-. 

Clii/ens  Hank  of  Maryland,  initial 
.-hrircs  .icipiired  in  ly.'i.S,  for  the  la.st  2 
yrirs additional  piirch:Lses have b< en 
iiniitod  to  stock  options  and  stork 
dividend.s  when  capital  was  In- 
iroa.'ied  by  the  bank 

Metromedia,  acquired  January  I'JtiO  . 


520 


,470 
-■00 


Total. 


r 


Market 
value 


$50 


sr,,  m 


190.190 
9,400 


23fi,  040 


Schedule  C — Real  estate 

Farm.  120  acres  at  Horsehead.  Prince 
Georges  County,  Md.,  acquired 
August   1957 $60,000 

Personal  Residence,  4107  Hamilton 
Street,  HyattsvlUe,  Md.,  acqtilred, 
December    1951 36,000 

Summer  Hom6,  Broomes  Island,  Cal- 
vert County.  Md.,  2  acres  and 
house,  inherited  from  father  in 
1933    22,000 

Unimproved  land.  28  acres,  one-third 
Interest  with  sister  and  brother, 
inherited  from  father  in  1933,  one- 
third  of  the  value 2,000 

Office  building  and  lot.  4328  Parragut 
Street.  HyattsvlUe,  Md.,  Joint  own- 
ership with  brother,  part  law  of- 
fices and  part  engineering  offices, 
acquired  December  1954.  one-half 
of  the  value 35.  000 


Total _.   155,000 


Schedule  D — Mortgages 

Horsehead   farm $15.  5(X).O0 

Personal  residence 9.673.23 

Office  building  and  lot.  4328  Par- 
ragut Street.  HyattsvlUe.  Md.. 
one-half  of  balance 11.  015.  81 


Total    36.189.04 

NOTES 

Stocks  are  listed  at  their  market  values. 

Real  estate  holdings  are  listed  at  their  esti- 
mated current  market  values. 

I  have  several  group  life  insurance  policies 
that  have  no  surrender  value  In  the  M;iry- 
land  Bar  Association  and  a  $10,000  G.I.  Life 
Insurance  Policy  that  has  never  been  con- 
verted. 

At  the  present  time.  I  am  and  have  been 
a  Director  of  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Mary- 
land, having  been  elected  to  the  Board  in 
January  1960. 

I  am  also  a  Director  of  the  Maryland  Home 
Title  Company. 

I  am  a  senior  member  in  the  law  firm  of 
Machen.  Brooks,  and  Stanbury  located  at 
4328  Parragut  Street.  HyattsvUle,  Maryland. 
Until  October  1964.  I  practiced  law  as  an 
individual.  Having  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congress.  I  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Thomas  R.  Brooks  and  Jerome 
Stanbury.  both  of  whom  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  me  either  on  my  payroll  or  on  re- 
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ferral  work  for  some  period  of  Ume.  This 
was  with  the  understanding  that  when  and 
If  elected  to  Congress.  I  would  be  a  fuU-tlme 
Congressman  and  would  not  actively  partici- 
pate In  the  activities  of  the  law  firm. 
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World  Court's  4- Year  Fnmbie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  27,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
4  years  of  studing  a  ca.se  involving  the 
extension  of  "apartheid"  doctrines  into 
South -West  Africa  the  International 
CJourt  of  Justice  at  the  Haprue  finally 
concluded  In  an  8-to-7  vote  that  it  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  The  Court  took 
4  years  to  decide  that  it  should  not 
decide. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  Chicago's 
American  editorial  comment  on  this  sub- 
ject as  follows : 

World  .Court's  4-Year  Fumble 
Strange,  confusing  court  decisions  are 
nothing  new;  but  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  The  Hague  has  set  some  knd  of 
record  in  that  Une.  In  its  decision  to  throw 
out  the  ca.se  of  South-West  Africa,  the  court 
ruled  In  effect  that  It  had  made  a  mistake 
four  years  ago.  and  the  plaintiffs  must  pav 
for  It.  Far  from  settling  the  issue,  the  court 
did  not  e^■en  attempt  to  answer  anv  of  the 
questions  it  brought  up— for  instance, 
whether  a  1920  mandate  by  the  defunct 
League  of  Nations  is  to  be  considered  still 
In  effect.  It  merely  Junked  the  whole  case 
on  a  technicality. 

The  court,  which  is  Uie  United  Nations" 
chief  Judicial  organ,  dismissed  a  complaint 
by  Ethiopia  and  Liberia.  The  action  was  in- 
tended to  block  Sotith  Africa's  racist  govern- 
ment from  extending  its  "apartheid"  doc- 
trines into  South-West  Africa,  a  territory 
entrusted  to  South  Africa  in  1920  by  a 
League  of  Nations  mandate.  There  was  a 
deadlock  on  the  issue  until  Sir  Percy  Spender 
of  Australia,  the  court's  president."  cast  the 
deciding  vot^:  the  8-to-7  decision  was  that 
Ethiopia  and  Liberia  could  not  establish  "any 
legal  right  or  interest"  in  the  question,  so 
there  was  no  case  for  the  court  to  decide. 

The  obvious  question,  then,  is  why  did  the 
court  accept  Jurisdiction  in  the  case  in  1962? 
Why  did  It  keep  the  question  under  study 
for  foiu-  years,  with  all  parties  to  it  being 
put  to  great  expen.se  and  effort,  only  to  in- 
form them  that  the  evidence  couldn't  even 
be  examined?  The  8-man  majority,  evi- 
dently, feels  that  the  nations  appearing  be- 
fore it  have  only  the  right  to  be  heard;  they 
have  no  right  to  a  decision. 

The  ruling  is  likely  to  have  extremely  bad 
practical  results.  The  court  has  in  effect 
upheld  South  Africa's  brutally  repressive 
system  of  race  segregation  and  censorship 
and  approved  its  extension;  the  ruling  can 
only  weaken  or  destory  the  confidence  of 
new  African  and  Asian  nations  In  the  court 
and  the  U.N.'s  legal  process,  and  Impel  them 
to  look  elsewhere  for  answers.  All  this  would 
be  defensible  if  the  court  had  reached  a  real 
verdict  on  legal  grounds;  its  Job  Is  to  decide 
questions,  not  to  be  popular. 

But  the  world  court  has  taken  four  years 
to  decide  that  it  can't  decide  and  shouldn't 
even  have  been  studying  the  question.  A 
more  discreditable  performance  by  a  court 
that  Is  supposed  to  be  setUing  world  quee- 
tlons  would  be  hard  to  Imagine. 


National  Bowling;  Champion  at  Age  19 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker  6 
years  ago  John  Wilcox  of  Williamsport. 
Pa.,  was  an  acolyte  in  the  church  which 
I  attend  and  sang  in  the  boys'  choir,  at 
the  age  of  13.  Today  he  is  not  only  the 
national  bowling  champion  at  the  age 
of  19,  but  he  also  just  won,  in  Miami,  the 
men's  inter-American  championship 
with  an  amazing  99  pin  lead  over  his 
nearest  opponent.  The  following  item 
from  the  Williamsport  Sun-Gazetle 
newspaper  describes  this  outstanding  ac- 
complishment in  proper  prospective : 

For  nearly  three -qu.'irters  of  a  century  Wil- 
liamsport has  had  Its  big  moments  in  sports. 

It  all  started  Just  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  Garrett  Cochran  was  named  an 
All-America  football  player  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

It  continued  last  night  when  the  city  wel- 
comed John  Wilcox  back  from  Miami  where 
he  won  one  bowling  championship  and  shared 
In  another  for  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional competition  against  some  25  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Wilcox,  a  19-year-old  student  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport School  of  Commerce,  won  the  men's 
singles  championship  with  a  15-game  total 
of  3,040  in  the  fourth  annual  Tournament  of 
the  Americas.  He  won  by  99  pins  over  R;i- 
miro  Munoz  of  Juarez.  Mexico. 

Wilcox  also  teamed  with  Dorothv  Whitesell 
of  Belleville,  HI.,  to  win  the  mixed  doubles 
title  for  the  United  States. 

For  these  outstanding  achievements  he  was 
welcomed  home  in  ceremonies  held  at  the 
Court  House  Plaza. 

It  was  a  "hurry-up"  arrangement  of  some 
72  hours,  the  fine  work  of  Bill  Rowles.  and  it 
featured  a  welcoming  address  by  Mavor  Ray- 
mond M.  Knaur  who  presented  the"  teenage 
champion  and  record-breaker  with  a  kev  to 
the  city. 

Despite  the  brief  time  for  arrangements 
and  publicity,  the  turnout  and  enthusiasm 
were  gtxjd.  And  we're  sure  that  once  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Job  he  did  in  Miami  hits  home,  a 
more  suitable  testimonial  will  be  held. 

The  United  States  couldn't  have  come  up 
with  a  finer  representative  if  the  tournament 
could  have  been  written  by  a  script  writer. 

John  is  as  wholesome  and  modest  a  teen- 
ager as  can  be  found.  Not  only  did  he  win 
but  he  accepted  everything  with  humility 
and  pride. 

This  was  evidenced  by  a  MiamLon.  who 
covered  this  newspaper  on  tournament  hap- 
penings, and  by  John  himself  when  he  spoke 
last  night.    His  first  words  were : 

"The  parade  of  all  bowlers  before  the  flags 
of  all  of  the  countries  really  was  something. 
It  made  you  choke  up.  And  then  remember 
why  we  all  can  get  along  with  peoples  of 
these  countries." 

Tommy  Barger.  lanemaster  of  the  YMCA 
and  a  national  figure  in  the  700  Clubs  of 
America,  summed  up  the  19-year-old  well. 

"John  ootild  have  been  a  selfish  kid  and 
rode  his  laurels  of  winning  the  ABC  all- 
events  title  with  a  sparkling  2,004. 

"If  he  has  any  Idea  erf  turning  professional 
he  had  everything  to  lose  and  was  faced  with 
a  big  gamble.  The  gamble  was  to  rest  on  his 
2,004  and  national  limelight  or  take  part  in 
the  Miami  tournament  and  risk  everything. 


"He  cou'B  finish  22nd  or  something  like 
that  in  the  tournament,  especially  with  his 
b.-ul  thumb,  and  then  there  would  have  been 
those  around  the  country  who  would  ha\e 
called  his  all-events  performance  at  Roches- 
ter Just  a  Hash  In  the  pan. 

"But  John  accepted  the  re.sponsibllitv  and 
gambled  with  all  the  courage  of  a  19-year- 
old.  You  know  the  rest  of  the  storv  and  all 
Williamsport  and  the  country  are  "proud  of 
him." 


Address  by  the  President  of  Panama 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF  Pennsylv,\nia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  recent 
trip  to  Panama  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  and  discu.ssing  with  the 
President  of  Panama  problems  of  mutual 
interest  and  conceiTi. 

The  eveiiing  before  the  Fourth  of  Julv 
the  President  gave  an  excellent  talk  in 
the  city  of  Colon  at  the  Foreigners  Club. 
I  take  this  time  to  present  this  ad- 
dress for  the  benefit  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Speech  Given  by  His  Excellency  the  Pres- 
ident. ON  July  3,  at  the  Foeeicnebs  Club 
in  Colon 

Mr.  President  of  the  National  Assembly, 
honorable  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice.  Ministers  of  State,  your  Excellency 
the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Honorable  Deputies  of  the  NaUona! 
As.sembly.  Distinguished  Civil  and  Military 
officials  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone: 

Gentlemen:  Last  night  at  the  banquet 
given  in  the  El  Panama  Hilton  Hotel  by  the 
American  Society.  I  said  and,  I  repeat  again. 
that  the.se  banquets  held  annually  in  the 
City  of  Panama  as  well  as  in  the  City  of 
Colon  to  commemorate  the  outstanding  dates 
for  the  United  States  and  for  Panama,  I 
name  the  "Banquets  of  cordiality  and 
Friend.ship".  They  are  banquets  of  brother- 
hofxl  where  Panamanians  and  North  Amer- 
icans mix  together  in  a  sole  communion  of 
ideals. 

Last  night  I  said,  and  I  repeat  again  here, 
that  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  partiicpate  in 
these  civic  ceremonies.  Gentlemen  I  feel 
that  it  is  good  that  we  should  rejoice  on  this 
date  and  that  the  civic  pride  of  all  the  North 
American  and  Panamanian  citizens  should 
be  enhanced  in  the  commemoration  of  these 
dates;  so  significant  to  our  countries.  This 
is  very  natural  and  very  logical.  But  I  also 
feel  that  during  these  days  of  Joy  and 
spiritual  happiness  we  should  save  room  tor 
evaluation  and  meditation. 

We  should  invoke  the  memory  of  those 
men  who  gave  their  lives,  their  efforts,  their 
Insight  and  their  minds  to  the  structure 
and  the  physiognomy  of  our  counuies.  We 
should  remember  men  in  the  North  such  as 
Washington.  Lincoln,  and  Jefferson:  in  the 
central  countries  Morazan,  Marti  and  Juarez: 
and  in  the  South  Bolivar.  San  Martin  and 
OHtggins.  and  we  should  renaember  which 
were  the  Ideals  and  the  purposes  that  in- 
spired these  men  of  our  continent.  They 
were  the  ones  who  gave  us  a  free  world; 
a  world  where  we  can  live  without  pressures, 
and  without  apprehensions  of  any  kind; 
where  each  one  can  exercise  his  professirs:;', 
his  activities  and  can  create  and  produce' 
without  interference  of  any  sort.  They  gave 
us  a  world  where  we  enjoy  ample  freedom; 
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a  free<9om  that  only  has  as  Its  boundary, 
public  morality  and  that  only  ends  where 
the  rights  of  others  begin. 

With  this  clear  mind  and  on  those  princi- 
ples the  motor  and  the  creative  Ijnpulse 
of  those  great  men  of  our  continent  should 
be  formed.  Let  us  become  one  bloc;  a  united 
bloc,  strong  and  firm  and  let  It  become  a 
barricade  to  those  extremist  and  extravagant 
currents  that  come  to  us  from  other  conti- 
nents trying  to  destroy  our  free  Uveo  which 
are  full  of  opportunity  for  eiII.  Rlgh*  here 
In  Colon  only  a  few  weeks  ago  those  currents, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Indignation  of  the 
students,  tried  to  provolte  chaos.  i>aln,  disas- 
ter In  this  city  but  thanks  to  quick  and  ef- 
fective action  by  the  authorities  a  disaster 
to  this  city  and  to  the  nation  was  avoided. 

And  It  is  justly  so  that  on  these  historic 
dates  for  our  countries  we  should  strengthen 
our  spirit,  strengthen  our  soul,  our  heart  and 
our  mind  so  as  to  create  one  Indestructible 
bloc  against  those  currents  and  groups  who 
are  In  the  search  for  opportunities  to  assail 
against  the  very  heart  of  the  country:  against 
our  Institutions,  our  f.^mllles.  our  lives  and 
against  the  peace  and  order  that  should 
r«lgn  In  our  country. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  after  these  Inci- 
dents, I  said  that  I  took  the  challenge  of 
those  groups  and  I  reafllrm  It  here  again.  I 
am  willing  to  fight  on  any  level  that  they 
challenge  us.  I  have  shown  great  tolerance 
up  to  now,  a  tolerance  that  has  even  brought 
criticism  from  my  friends,  because  they  feel 
that  I  should  not  be  so  tolerant.  Up  to  now 
I  have  wanted  to  gather  reason  and  show 
my  country  that  I  am  not  what  many 
thought  of  my  performance  as  a  ruler, 
lifany  thought  that  I  would  not  permit  pub- 
lic freedom  but  the  opposite  has  been  the 
case.  I  have  gone  to  the  limit  in  my^Sort 
to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  freedom  for  all,  ' 
but  now  I  am  ready  to  fight  and  fight  to 
the  end.  Prom  now  on  I  will  permit  no 
hostile  acts  In  the  streets.  I  am  ready  to 
repress  them  and  I  am  ready  to  go  to  the 
extreme  with  the  students  and  the  colleges 
themselves.  If  they  wish  to  provoke  the 
closing  of  the  colleges  I  will  close  them  at 
the  first  step  they  take  to  the  streets. 

The  coiintry  Is  presently  enjoying  great 
prosperity,  business  Is  growing,  the  national 
economy  Is  being  revlgorated,  there  are  Job 
opportunities  for  many,  unemployment  has 
decreased  and  there  are  great  future  per- 
spectives for  the  nation.  This  Is  what  Is 
being  felt  throughout  the  nation  and  this 
Is  also  what  great  foreign  Investors  have  felt 
who  come  from  other  places  to  enjoy  thess 
opportuniUes.  this  state  »f  being,  and  this 
atmosphere  of  ixatlonal  prosperity.  Under 
no  conditions  will  I  allow  this  to  be  altered 
or  wasted. 

The  National  Government  has  very  en- 
couraging programs  for  Colon.  Ambasaador 
Adair  has  Just  told  us  of  a  government  loan 
with  A  JX>.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alllanc* 
for  Progress,  of  three  million  baJboas  [1 
bftlboe=»1.00  UJ9.  cxirr. — Trans.)  signed  re- 
cently by  him  and  myself  in  one  of  the  slum 
areas  of  the  capital  city  for  the  construction 
of  low  cost  housing.  To  these  three  million 
balboas.  obtained  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  National  Government  of  its  own 
accord  will  add  a  million  and  a  half,  that  Is 
to  say  that  four  and  one-half  million  will 
be  invested  for  low  cost  housing.  I  have 
already  told  ISi.  Rlba.  the  architect  who  is 
here  present,  that  a  good  part  of  this  money 
should  be  used  for  continuing  the  multi- 
family  program  in  the  City  of  Colon  bo  that 
all  of  these  slum  houses,  where  a  great 
part  of  the  people  live  under  inhuman  con- 
ditions, will  be  done  away  with. 

The  Institute  of  Economic  Development  is 
ma.wng  ths  final  arrangements  to  place  up  for 
bidding  its  i>roperty  lots  in  this  city  so  that 


all  those  who  are  Interested  In  acquiring 
them  to  construct  their  hom««  can  do  so  at 
reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  terms.  This 
will  create  many  Job  opportunities  for  the 
City  of  Colon  because  it  Is  the  construction 
Inciustry  that  offers  most  opportunities  for 
all  since  It  Is  a  very  diversified  Industry  In 
which  many  merchants,  Industrialists  and 
labors  participate. 

The  brtdijes  for  the  PortobelD  Highway  are 
being  made  ready.  Wark  Is  t>e!ng  done  on 
them.  I  am  concerned  that  these  bridges 
be  Installed  soon.  I  have  tiilked  personally 
to  the  contractor  and  I  was  assured  that  t^le 
str\ictiircs  are  now  being  made  In  Panama 
and  will  shortly  be  transported  to  the  rivers 
where  they  will  be  put  in  pl.ace. 

As  for  the  buildings  that  were  destroyed 
by  the  painful  events  which  have  occurred 
recently  in  this  city  I  .^.hould  tell  you  that 
the  National  bank  has  almost  been  complete- 
ly rebuilt  and  tlie  building  for  the  National 
Lottery  uili  soon  be  opened  for  public  bids. 
I  personally  have  seen  the  Initial  plans  for 
this  building.  It  will  be  a  t)eautlful  edifice; 
worthy  of  tWs  city. 

As  l.ir  as  the  other  National  Government 
buildings  which  were  .ilso  destrnye<l  are  con- 
cerned, the  arrani^eniento  are  progressing  and 
the  credit  necs-^iry  to  continue  their  con- 
struction is  being  obt.Tjned.  We  are  greatly 
Interested  in  erasing  that  Image  of  pain  and 
dis.viter  from  the  City  of  Colon. 

On  the  26th  of  this  month  the  bids  for  the 
Installation  of  the  Electric  Plant  In  the  De 
Las  Mlnas  Bay.  In  this  Province  of  Colon. 
win  be  unsealed.  Besides  providing  work 
for  many  people  the  plant  will  produce  great 
wealth  for  this  province  In  terms  of  electric 
outflow  and  It  will  give  the  Industrialists  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  current  at  a  lower 
cost  which  will  be  convenient,  and  satls- 
'  factory  for  Industry. 

A  few  d.\ys  ago.  His  Excellency,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  together  with  the 
Panamanian  Negotiating  Commission  gave 
to  the  gentlemen  who  are  negotiating  for  the 
United  States  In  Washington  the  three  In- 
struments that  Panama  has  proposed  for 
the  consideration  by  that  mixed  commission; 
a  new  Treaty  on  the  Canal  exclusively,  a  pact 
for  bases  to  defend  the  canal  and  the  bases 
for  the  possible  construction  of  a  new  sea 
level  cansil.  These  instruments  were  fully 
dlcusscd  and  debated  by  our  most  authori- 
tative public  men  Ln  international  law  and 
In  relations  with  the  United  States.  They 
are  all  men  of  great  probity,  and  of  great 
patriotism;  serious  men.  whom  the  country 
can  never  doubt.  They  form  part  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Commission  and  others  are 
advisors  to  that  Conunlsslon.  I  confide  In 
the  spirit  of  Justice  and  equity  of  the  North 
American  Government  and  people  and  I  also 
have  confidence  in  the  seriousness  and  pa- 
triotism of  01.U-  own  representatives  In  this 
grace  and  Important  mission.  And  Gentle- 
men. I  ask  the  Almighty  to  illuminate  the 
North  Americans  as  well  as  the  Panamanians 
so  that  the  restilt  of  that  round  table  dis- 
cussion, where  they  are  to  negotiate  on  mat- 
ters of  transcendental  and  vital  Importance 
for  l>oth  countries,  wUl  be  Instruments  that 
will  give  us  peace,  equity,  tranquillity  and 
the  harmony  that  should  reign  today  and  al- 
ways between  the  United  Stf^tes  and  Panama. 
And  finally  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  raise  your  glasses  of  champagne  with 
me  In  a  spontaneous,  and  very  sincere  and 
deeply  felt  toast  to  the  North  American  peo- 
ple on  the  occasion  of  this  grandiose  day.  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  State*  and 
personally  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon 
and  his  distinguished  family. 

Secretariat    ot    Presidential    InformatlaB, 
Panama.  Jnlj  <  106S. 
Translated  tj  J.  Rlchanl  Atsiml. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

o7  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  27. 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Ensineers  has  been  contributing  to  a 
potential  water  pollution  problem,  by  dis- 
posing of  waste  materials  in  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago  passed  a  res- 
olution on  July  12,  1966,  petitioning  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration to  take  immediate  steps  to 
cause  the  dumping  of  materials  in  Lake 
Michigan  to  be  halted.  The  sanitary 
district  resolution  observed  that  the 
dumping  is  being  done  In  areas  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  district,  the  city 
of  Chicago,  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  editorial  comments  on  July  20,  and 
July  24.  1966.  Chicago's  American  dis- 
cussed this  situation  and  suggested  a 
course  of  action  to  be  followed  to  correct 
the  problem.  The  American  suggested 
that  Congress  provide  fimding  for  the 
Corps  of  EIngineers  to  obtain  an  alterna- 
tive dumping  site. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  all  parties  in- 
volved— the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago,  and  the  appropriate 
Federal  authorities — work  expeditiously 
and  cooperatively  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  The  contamination  of 
our  Nation's  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  trib- 
utaries Is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  The 
pollution  of  our  Nation's  waters  must 
not  be  permitted  to  continue. 

I  Introduce  for  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago  and  the  two  editorials 
from  Chicago's  American: 

The  Metropolitan  Sanh-art 
District  or  Oreates  Chicago, 

Chicago.  III..  July  18, 1966. 
Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
GUnmev).  lU. 

Dear  Mr.  RuMsrELDi  On  July  13.  19S6,  ths 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary District  of  Greater  Chicago  resolved  that 
the  attached  resolution  be  mailed  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  b« 
mailed  to  yoti. 

Following  In  the  footsteps  of  our  wise  fore- 
fathers, we  have  fought  to  keep  all  pollut- 
ants out  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  has  af- 
forded Chicago  the  only  uncontamlnated 
metropolitan  water  front  on  aU  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

In  view  of  the  stringent  antl-poUutioa 
standards  we  have  enacted  on  those  within 
our  melTopolltan  area,  we  beUeve  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  as  well  as  aU  other  Fed- 
eral Governmental  agencies  ptirsuant  to 
President  Johnaonls  mandate,  must  be  en- 
joined from  dtunplng  dred^lngs  and  any 
other  waste  materials  Into  Lake  Michigan 
vhl^  threaten  our  beaches  and  our  water 
>upply,  and  otb«r  primary  uses. 
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Tour  continued  good  will  and  support  will 
be  deeply  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

F^ANK  W.  Chesrow.  President. 

Resolution 
Whereas.  Barge  loads  of  soil  containing 
contaminated  and  p>olluted  waters,  sand  and 
gravel,  municipal  wastes  and  other  materials, 
are  presently  being  transported  from  the 
Chicago  area  waterways  and  dumped  or  dis- 
charged into  Lake  Michigan  some  10  or  20 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  lake:   and 

Whereas,  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Greater  Chicago  has  at  all  times  been 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  dumping  of 
dredglngs  or  waste  materials  of  any  kind 
into  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan;    and 

Whereas,  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Greater  Chicago  participated  In  a 
conference  in  the  matter  of  pollution  of  the 
interstate  waters  of  the  Grand  Calumet 
River,  Little  Calumet  River.  Calumet  River, 
Lake  Michigan.  Wolf  Lake  and  their  trib- 
utaries (Indiana-Illinois)  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  at  McComiick  Place 
beginning  March  2.  1965;  and 

Wliereas.  President  Prank  W.  Cliesrow  ot 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago  was  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as  a  conferee 
at  said  hearing,  and  participated  throughout 
said  proceedings  and  was  a  slgnator  to  the 
findings  adopted  at  said  hearing  for  the  con- 
trol and  elimination  of  pollution  at  the 
South  end  of  Lake  Michigan  and  In  the 
waters  and  the  rivers  hereinabove  mentioned; 
and 

Wherea-s.  The  conferees  on  water  pollution 
control  in  the  Calumet  River  area  and  at  the 
South  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  January  4, 
1966.  did  Introduce  a  letter  dated  December 
21,  1965.  wherein  the  conferees  unanimously 
agreed  that  there  should  be  no  dumping  of 
dredge  materials  of  any  kind  In  Lake  Michi- 
gan: and 

Whereas,  the  area  used  for  dumping  of 
dredglngs  Ls  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  The 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Greater 
Chicago,  the  Olty  of  Chicago,  and  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  thus,  the  dumping  aieas  are 
solely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government:  Now  tlierefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  MetropollUm  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago  through  its 
Boaj-d  or  Trustees,  hereby  petitions  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  Public  Law 
660  as  amended  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1961  (PL 
87-88) ,  and  by  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
(PL  89-234) .  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  cause 
the  dunaplng  of  all  dredglngs  and  any  other 
waste  mateirlals  Into  Lake  Michigan  In  areas 
beyond  the  JurlscUctlon  of  The  MetropoHtan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago,  the 
Olty  of  Chicago,  and  the  State  of  Illinois,  to 
be  halted  and  terminated  for  all  time;  and 
be   It  further 

Rciolied.  That  the  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  forthwith  to  the  hon- 
orable conferees  on  the  matter  of  pollution 
of  said  waters  viz.  Mr.  H.  W.  Poeton.  Mr.  Blu- 
cher.  A.  Poole,  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Klassen.  and 
Mr.  Prank  W.  Chesrow:  and  to  the  Honorable 
Paul  H.  Douglas  and  the  Honorable  Everett 
M.  DiRKSEN.  U.S.  Senators  of  IlUnols,  and  to 
each  and  every  Congressman  of  the  Illinois 
delegation  In  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Honorable  Stewart  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;' 
to  the  Honorable  James  Qulgley,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration;  to  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Oontfol  Adminis- 
tration headquartered  in  Chicago,  to  the 
Honorable  Otto  Kemer,  Governor  of  Illinois; 
to  the  Honorable  Richard  J.  DaJey,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Chicago;  and  to  Brig.  Gen.  Roy 
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T.  Dodge.  Division  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  Ctarpe 
of  Engineers;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Reeolutlon  be  spread 
of  record  and  printed  In  the  proceedings  of 
this  date. 

Trustees,  the  Metropolitan  Sanitart 

District  of  Greatis  Chicago. 
F  W.  Chesrow,  President.  Vincent  D. 
Garrlty.  MAW.  Vice  President.  Francis 
P.  Kane.  Earl  E.  Stuyhorn,  Valentine 
Janlckl.  John  B.  Brandt,  Nicholas  J. 
Melan.  John  E.  Egan.  Earl  A.  Deutsch. 
D.ited  July  12.  1966. 

(From  the  Chicago's  American,  July  20,  19661 
Confusion  on  Lake  Dumping 
Tlie  only  tiling  quite  clear  about  the  dump- 
ing of  dredged  material  Into  Lake  Michigan 
Is  that  several  federal  agencies  Just  aren't 
getting  thru  to  each  other,  even  tho  they 
do  seem  to  talk.  Thru  the  public  health 
service  and  the  federal  water  pollution  ad- 
ministration, the  federal  government  Is  con- 
ducting a  vast  and  expensive  program  to  save 
Lake  Michigan  from  being  ruined  by  pollu- 
tion; meantime,  the  army  corps  of  engineers 
Is  dumping  into  the  lake  tons  of  material, 
presumably  polluted,  brought  up  by  dredges 
widening  and  deepening  the  Cal-Sag  chan- 
nel. 

The  sanitary  district  last  week  called  on 
the  engineers  to  stop  the  dumping,  and  ap- 
proved an  appeal  for  action  by  the  water  pol- 
lution administration  if  It  weren't  stopped. 
In  reply,  a  spokesman  for  the  army  engineers 
said  the  dumping  would  be  halted  If  other 
dumping  sites  on  land  are  provided  by  the 
sanitary  district  or  some  other  local  govern- 
ing body. 

The  basic  problem  seems  to  be  not  dirt  but 
money.  The  engineers  say  It  would  cost  mil- 
lions to  acquire  dumping  sites  on  shore,  and 
they  don't  have  It.  Which  compounds  this 
federal  puzzle  of  neither  hand  knowing  what 
the  other  Is  doing.  Congress  has  provided 
hefty  funds  for  the  fight  against  pollution: 
couldn't  It  provide  enough  to  keep  the  work 
from  being  undone? 

The  engineers,  moreover,  say  they  have 
been  talking  for  more  than  a  year  with  the 
anti-pollution  administration,  but  that  no 
one  has  yet  told  the  corps  what  it  should  do 
to  meet  pollution  standards  or  to  determine 
whether  pollution  U  taking  place. 

To  our  mind,  providing  money  for  dump- 
ing grounds  Is  a  federal  Job,  not  a  local  one. 
The  Cal-Sag  channel  project  is  not  for  the 
bene.lt  of  Chicago,  which  will  get  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  The  enlarged  channel  will  enable 
big  barge  tows  to  meet  vrtth  ocean  shipping 
in  the  Lake  Calumet  harbor  to  transship 
cargo:  this  greatly  expanded  trade  will  in- 
crease profits  and  earnings  thruout  the  mid- 
west and  beyond. 

Congress  should  finance  the  project  ade- 
quately. First,  however,  it  would  be  nice  for 
the  various  federal  agencies  Involved  to  say 
hello  to  each  other. 

[Prom  Chicago's  Sunday  American. 

July  24.  19661 

Price   op   a   Cle.an   Lake 

In  an  editorial  Wednesday,  we  called  at- 
tention to  a  confused,  self-defeating  situa- 
tion here  In  which  one  federal  agency  Is 
methodically  undoing  the  work  of  another. 
While  the  water  pollution  control  adminis- 
tration is  fighting  to  reduce  the  pollution  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  army  corps  of  engineers 
continues  to  dump  into  the  lake— as  It  has 
been  doing  since  1924— material  dredged  up 
from  the  bottoms  of  harbors  and  rivers. 

The  situation  Is  not  the  result  of  villainy 

or  anyone's  part.     The  engineers  contend 

not  without  reason— that  spoil  has  to  be 
dumped  somewhere,  that  disposal  sites  cost 
money,  and  the  they  can't  get  an  extra  dime 
from  Congress  without  Justifying  the  expense 
by  a  ooat-beneflt  formula.  But  a  further 
element  should  now  be  added  to  this  picture: 


In  an  unincorporated  area  around  123d 
street  and  California  avenue,  near  Blue  is- 
land, are  two  huge  clay  pits,  50  to  60  feel 
deep  and  with  a  total  area  of  174  acres.  Tl-.e 
pits  are  now  being  used  for  dumping  garb- 
age, to  the  distress  of  Blue  Island  resldenis: 
community  officials  and  a  local  new.spaper. 
the  Blue  Island  Sun-Standard,  have  been 
waging  a  valiant  campaign  to  get  the  pits 
filled  with  something  less  smelly  and  less 
dangerous  to  health 

Tliese  holes  would  make  Ideal  dumping 
sites  for  the  spoil  that  is  now  being  dumped 
into  Lake  Michigan.  What's  blocking  this 
logical  solution  from  which  evervb'xiv  would 
benefit? 

Once  again,  money — or  more  exactlv  the 
question  of  who's  going  to  pay  it.  The  con- 
tract to  fill  the  holes  for  the  Illinois  Brick 
company  Is  held  by  the  John  Sexton  com- 
pany, which  Is  now  dumping  the  gjirbagc. 
The  engineers  would  have  to  reach  an  agret - 
mcnt  with  the  Sexton  firm,  pay  It  to  use  the 
clay  pits,  pay  the  extra  contracting  costs 
Involved  in  hauling  spoil  from  the  dredging 
sites,  and  get  the  money  from  Congre.s.'; 
To  do  that,  the  corps  has  to  prove  that  bene- 
fits will  result  proportionate  to  the  expense. 
Tlie  engineers  would  prefer  to  have  the 
metropolitan  sanitary  district  foot  the  bill. 
Thry  point  out  that  It  doesnt  matter  much 
to  the  taxpayer,  since  the  money  comes  out 
of  his  pocket  In  either  case.  And  the  sanitary 
district  provides  the  land  along  the  CaN&ig 
channel  where  spoU  from  that  dredging 
projects  Is  t)elng  dumped. 

The  essential  point,  however,  is  that  tins 
buck-passing  has  to  stop  somewhere  The 
longer  it  goes  on  the  dirtier  our  lake  get.? 
It  is  a  federal  body,  not  the  santiarv  district 
that  is  contributing  to  lake  pollution,  and  it 
Is  logically  up  to  the  federal  government  to 
stop  It.  Congress  Is  now,  In  effect,  tearing 
down  with  one  hand  what  It  builds  up  with 
the  other,  and  all  the  other  absurdities  In 
this  situation  flow  from  that  basic  one 

Reps.  Edward  Derwinski  [R.)  and  Da.viel 
RosTENKOwsKi  [D.)  of  Illinois  are  currently 
arranging  meetings  on  the  lake-dumping 
problem  with  representatives  of  the  engineer 
corps  and  the  sanitary  district.  We  hope  the 
district  will  take  part  and  strongly  urge  its 
viewpoint — which  we  believe  to  be  the  right 
one — that  (^ingress  should  provide  money  to 
do  the  whole  Job.  not  see  it  spoiled  by  econ- 
omies In  the  wrong  place. 

Surely  the  funds  needed  for  a  dumping 
site  can  be  foimd  somewhere.  If  the  engi- 
neers find  It  hard  to  Justify  the  expense,  we 
suggest  they  concentrate  on  the  fundamental 
fact:  With  pollution  of  our  water  supply  al- 
ready far  advanced,  it  costs  more  now  to 
protect  what's  left.  But  clean  water  is  worth 
the  price. 


Free  Travel — Open  Minds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYROl^  G.  ROGERS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Denver  Post  describes  as 
encouraging  the  recent  easing  of  restric- 
tions on  travel  to  Communist  countries. 

Americans  will  not  be  brainwashed  by 
visiting  such  countries  as  Red  China  or 
Cuba,  the  newspaper  declares.  Rather, 
It  is  likely  that  they  will  be  better  in- 
formed and  more  thoughtful  as  a  result 
of  their  observations. 

Peking  has  refused  to  grant  entry 
visas  to  Americans,  the  newspaper  notes 
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in  an  editorial,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  an  overnight  change  in  policy. 
However,  it  states,  we  should  not  be  in 
the  position  of  blocking  the  way  when 
the  Chinese  doors  are  opened. 
The  complete  editorial  follows: 

FftEE  Travc — Open  Minbs 

The  wisest  policy  the  United  Stales  can 
have  on  travel  restrictions,  we  believe.  Is  to 
have  aa  few  reetrictlons  as  possible.  The 
Scat*  Department's  announcement  of  a  new 
relaxation  of  travel  rules  for  Conuauni&t 
countries  is  encouraging. 

We  do  not  fear  Americ&ns  will  be  brain- 
washed by  visiting  such  nations  as  Red 
China  and  Cuba.  It  is  much  more  likely 
American  travelers  will  be  better-informed, 
more  thoughtful — better  Americans — as  a 
result  of  their  observations. 

The  department  formerly  allowed  newspa- 
permen, medical  scientists,  graduate  schol- 
ars and  public  health  specialists  to  have  pass- 
ports to  visit  &ve  Communist  countries  "oS 
limits"  to  normeU  travel.  Now  the  list  has 
been  expanded  to  Include  persons  "in  cul- 
tural, athletic,  commercial,  educational,  pub- 
lic affairs  or  other  fields"  who  can  show  that 
their  trips  will  benefit  the  United  States. 
The  secretary  of  state  still  retains  discretion 
to  determine  whether  a  trip  is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest,  and  he  ought  to  use  his 
discretion  rather  liberally. 

Several  passports  have  been  Issued  recent- 
ly for  travel  to  Red  China — the  latest  going 
to  O.  WUllam  Miller,  a  Rhode  Island  indus- 
trlaliart  Interested  In  touring  China  as  a 
private  citizen. 

80  far  the  Peking  regime  has  refused  to 
grant  entry  visas  to  Americans,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  Peking's  policy  will 
change  overnight.  But  the  VS.  government 
should  not  be  In  the  position  of  blocking 
the  way  when  the  Chinese  doors  are  opened. 


served  for  two  years.  He  was  named  to  an- 
other four-year  term  on  the  commi.sslon  in 
1959.  but  resigned  in  1961  because  of  111 
health. 

Koch  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  .^very  Building  and  Loan  .Vs-soclation 
and  w.as  appraiser  for  the  company  for  many 
years.  He  was  al.so  a  member  of  the  Louis- 
ville Real  Est.ite  Board,  the  Society  of  Resi- 
dential .^ppraistTs,  the  National  Association 
of  Re.il  Esi-ate  Bo.ird.s  and  the  LouisvUla 
BoaiU  u>f  Insurance  Agents. 

FIRST   SHtVELY    ROT.\RY    HEAD 

He  was  organizer  and  first  president  of  tho 
Shiveiy  Rotary  Club,  was  h  member  of  the 
.\udubon  Country  Cl'ib  and  w.is  a  charter 
member  of  the  235  Clvib  and  the  old  Pastime 
Boat  Club.  He  w.is  a  veteran  of  World  War 
I  and  wa.s  a  member  of  the  American  Legion. 

Survivors  are  his  widow,  the  former  Pauline 
Hendry:  two  sons.  Richard  J  and  Jerome  C. 
Koch  Jr  :  a  brother  Chester  K^ch,  Cleveland; 
two  stepsons,  William  G.  Hardy  Jr.  and 
George  F.  Hardy:  and  nine  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  10  a  m  Friday  at  St. 
Helen  Catholic  Church.  4005  Di.xie  Highway. 
Burial  will  be  In  Calvary  Cemetery.  The 
body  will  be  at  the  W  G.  Hardy  Shiveiy 
Chapel.  4101  Dixie  Highway,  after  5  p.m 
Wednesd.iy. 

The  family  has  asked  that  expressions  of 
sympafhy  take  the  form  of  donations  to  the 
St   Joseph  Orphans  Society. 
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Jerome  C.  Koch,  Sr^  Dies  at  70;   Had 
Dereloped  61  Subdiviiions  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

or   KENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\nES 

Wednesday.  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Louisville  Times  of  July  6,  1966, 
regarding  the  death  of  one  of  Louisville's 
most  prominent  and  civic-minded  resi- 
dents, Mr.  Jerome  C.  Koch,  Sr.  Mr. 
Koch  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  good 
friend  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
people  of  our  community. 

The  article  follows : 
JnoME  C.  Koch,  Sk.,  Dbs  at  70:   H.u)  De- 

VTLOPEB   51    StTBDrVXSIONS 

Jerome  C.  Koch,  Sr.,  70.  president  of  the 
J.  C.  Koch  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Co.  and 
an  original  member  of  the  Clty-County  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Commission,  died  at  1:30 
a.m.  to  day  at  bis  home,  1913  Crossgate  Lane 
East. 

He  was  a  long-time  Louisville  developer 
and  was  the  sales  agent  and  development 
supervisor  for  the  old  Parnsley  family  prop- 
erty along  Crums  Lane  In  Fhlvely. 

With  his  SODS,  he  develjped  61  subdivi- 
sions. Including  Heathenteld  on  the  old 
Pamsley  property.  He  also  constructed  more 
than  700  single-family  dwellings,  plus  nu- 
znerous  business  developtaents. 

A  Democrat,  he  was  appointed  to  the  iirst 
planning  and  zoning  commission  in  1942  and 


Congreisman  John  E.  Fogarty,  National 
Dental  Health  Assembly,  Emphasis: 
Fluoridation,  Marriott  Twin  Bridges 
Motor  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va.,  February 
6,  1966 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODB    Lsl.\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  FOGj\RTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

CONGRCSSM.*"*     John      E      For.ARTY,     N\TION.\L 

De.vtal     He.\lth      Assembly.     EMPiiAsrs: 

FLUORiDATiohf,     Marriott     Twi.v     Brioc:e.s 

Motor  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va.,  Febr(.'.\rv  6. 

1966 

Let  me  begin  the  brief  remarks  I  have 
prepared  for  tonight  by  saying  what  a  real 
pleasure  It  is  to  be  here  with  you,  to  be  here 
with  so  many  good  triencis.  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  to  shfu-e  this  platform  with 
the  distinguished  U!:der.>ecrpt  iry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Dr  Cohen,  the  Sur- 
geon General.  Dr.  Stewart,  the  Prc.=;ideni  of 
the  American  Dental  .Association.  Dr  Hine. 
and  our  Chalrnian.  Dr.  Diefenbach 

I  notice  with  great  s^itisf action  that  the 
participants  of  tlus  Conference  include  rep- 
resentatives from  virtually  all  segments  of 
society.  With  the  dental  profesislon  in  the 
forefront,  we  also  have  gathered  here  dis- 
tinguished leaders  from  government,  from 
medicine,  from  education,  from  the  sclen- 
tiflc  community  in  Its  broadest  spectrtun, 
from  the  law.  from  the  theater,  from  news 
media  aiid  perhaps  most  importantly  from 
the  lay  public. 

This  representative  tross-section  of  Amer- 
ica typifies  a  working  democracy  at  its  finest. 
It  demonstrates  the  dynainic  kind  of  part- 
nership that  can  exist  between  a  govern- 
ment and  Its  people  to  reach  an  objective  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  And  mankind  truly 
will  be  benefited  if  we  are  successful  here  In 


refocuslng  national  attention  on  and  gain- 
ing increased  public  acceptance  of  one  of 
the  most  significant  public  health  measures 
of  all  time — the  controlled  fluoridation  of 
public  water  supplies  which  was  launched 
on  an  organized  basis  Just  twenty  years  ago. 
To  many  of  us  in  this  room  who  have  seen 
the  vast  accumulation  of  unassailable  evi- 
dence establishing  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
fluoridation,  a  lot  of  these  years  have  been 
disheartening — frustrating.  We  have  wit- 
nessed more  times  than  we  should  the  rejec- 
tion of  solid  scientific  findings  by  the  use  of 
propaganda,  distortion  and  rumor.  After 
surviving  the  critical  and  deep-searching 
Judgment  of  their  professional  peers,  the 
honest  and  dedicated  scientists  who  discov- 
ered and  proved  fluoridation,  too  often  have 
found  themselves  embroiled  in  and  defeated 
in  the  arena  of  pvibllc  opinion  and  politics. 
But  while  this  Is  a  disquieting  and  discourag- 
ing fact  of  life,  these  pioneers  of  whom  I 
speak  should  take  some  solace  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  alone  among  those  in  the 
course  of  history  who  have  suffered  similarly. 
The  Pasteurs.  the  Listers  and  many  others 
could  be  included  in  this  company.  And  in 
this  context  and  for  what  comfort  It  might 
be.  I  would  give  you  a  statement  known  as 
Rus?ell's  law  which  can  be  applied  to  fluo- 
ridation and  goes  something  like  this:  "The 
amount  of  resistance  to  a  new  discovery  Is 
equal  to  the  square  of  Its  importance." 

Perhaps  in  the  case  at  hand,  we  should 
modify  Russell's  law  by  saying  that  the 
"amount  of  noise  In  resistance  to  fluorida- 
tion is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  its  Impor- 
tance" since  I  personally  am  convinced  that 
were  it  not  for  the  noise  and  the  big-scare, 
the  v.ast  majority  of  our  people  would  whole- 
heartedly accept  fluoridation  for  the  bene- 
ficial health  measure  that  it  is. 

Now.  this  three  day  meeting  is  billed  as  an 
assembly  but  it  would  be  just  as  accurate — 
maybe  more  so — to  think  of  it  as  a  conversa- 
tion, a  conversation  among  a  group  of  friends 
who  share  a  long-standing  commitment  to- 
ward improving  the  health  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens and  who  recognize  that  we  must  achieve 
this  commitment  primarily  through  a  process 
of  education  and  persuasion. 

This  certainly  is  not  the  easiest  or  quickest 
way  of  getting  things  done.  It  is  frequently 
frustrating.  It  always  requires  great  pa- 
tience and  the  ability  to  take  the  long  view. 
It  would  be  much  simpler,  in  the  short  run, 
to  rely  more  on  force  than  persuasion,  more 
on  sanctions  against  opposing  points  of  view 
than  on  education  leading  to  understanding 
and  acceptance.  These  are  especially  tempt- 
ing alternates  when  we  know  we  are  right, 
when  every  objective,  scientific  test  that  can 
be  devised  demonstrates  how  right  we  are  and 
how  wTong  they  are. 

That  we  have  come  together  for  this  three 
day  conversation,  however,  is  proof  that  we 
continue  to  take  the  long  view,  the  wise 
view  In  my  opinion;  that  we  continue  to 
put  our  faith  in  education  and  persuasion. 
It  isn't,  after  all.  as  if  we  cant  see  any  prog- 
ress over  the  past  twenty  years.  As  of  to- 
day, nearly  70  million  people  are  benefiting 
from  fluoridation.  Just  a  week  or  so  ago, 
Dallas  refused  to  go  along  with  the  frightened 
people  who  urged  that  city  to  stop  fluorida- 
tion: the  victories  of  Detroit  and  New  York 
are  still  fresh  in  our  minds  and  eligible  per- 
haps to  be  counted  as  indications  of  a  trend. 
Though  we  are  not  doing  as  well  as  we  might 
want  to  do  In  this  education  campaign,  we 
aren't  doing  so  badly  either.  . 

But.  the  prime  purpose  fiSr  our  gathering 
here,  I  take  it,  is  not  to  measure  our  progress 
so  much  in  terms  of  raw  statistics  about  vic- 
tories and  defeats  as  to  analyze  It  in  terms  of 
accomplishing  what  is  the  most  basic  thing 
of  all  that  a  democracy  does:  capturing  and 
concentrating  the  attention  of  community 
leaders  and  ultimately  the  community  itself 
on  one  issue,  to  such  a  pitch  that  action 
flows  inevitably.  Irresistibly,  from  this  con- 
centrated attention.    This  Is  not  a  difficult 
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process  to  describe  but  It  Is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do  and  there  is  never  a  time  when 
you  can  say  you  are  doing  as  well  as  you 
might  wish. 

Let  me  try  to  Illustrate  my  point  In  this 
way.  You  know,  everyone,  when  flxst  elected 
to  Congress,  Is  like  that  character  In  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  the  Mikado:  He  has  a  little 
list.  He  came  to  Congres  with  a  list  of  bills 
he  wants  to  propose,  of  laws  he  wants  to  pass. 
Sometimes — and  you  can  take  It  from  an 
expert — that  list  becomes  a  bit  dog-eared  and 
yellow  with  age  before  he  can  mark  every- 
thing on  It  as  having  been  accompHshed. 

At  the  beginning,  there  Is  a  certain  blind- 
ness about  the  items  on  the  list.  It  Is  prac- 
tically impoeslble  for  this  new  congressman 
to  understand  how  anyone  could  seriously 
oppose  any  one  of  hie  proposals.  While  I 
don't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  expects  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  and  imanlmous  passage 
of  everything  he  wants.  Lf  In  fact  It  did  hap- 
pen that  way.  It  wouldn't  surprise  him.  But 
that  Is  a  dream  world  not  a  real  one.  In  a 
real  world,  it  Is  more  like  that  story  Mark 
Twain  used  to  tell.  When  he  was  15.  he  said. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  his  father  was  the 
most  stupid  man  who  had  ever  lived.  When 
he  was  20,  he  went  on.  he  was  amazed  at  how 
much  the  old  man  had  learned  In  Just  five 
years. 

I  suppose  this  lesson  Twain  learned  is  what 
the  Bociologist  would  call  Interaction  and 
that's  what  happens  when  we  set  out  to  ac- 
complish things  In  the  real  world :  we  Inter- 
act on  each  other,  we  learn  to  discard  un- 
sound concepts  to  see  things  In  fresh  per- 
spective, to  accept  the  precept  that  lasting 
progress  can  be  made,  things  can  be  fully 
accomplished  not  only  by  whipping  up  sud- 
den excitement  but  also  by  patient  and  per- 
sistent effort,  by  careful  education. 

Once  In  a  while  in  the  history  of  a  nation 
It  does  happen  that  a  number  of  long-sup- 
ported projects  come  to  fruition  almost 
simultaneously.  In  a  kind  of  chain  reaction. 
When  this  rare  event  occurs,  there  Is  a  sudden 
almost  revolutionary  leap  forward  that  trans- 
forms the  nation  and  enriches  Immeasurably 
our  definition  of  what  America  Is  and  what 
kind  of  opportunity  it  should  hold  out  for  Its 
citizens. 

Looking  back,  v.e  can  see  now  that  this 
Is  what  took  place  during  the  famous  100 
days  of  PYanklin  Roosevelt's  first  administra- 
tion. It  is  my  personal  conviction  that 
future  generations  will  look  back  at  today 
and  discern  much  the  same  thing.  I  think 
congressional  historians  especially  will  see 
that  Congress  during  1964  and  1965  was 
engaged  In  what  can  be  honestly  termed 
peaceful  revolutionary  activity  with  regard 
to  health  and  welfare  matters.  During  that 
time,  we  enacted  and  Implemented  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act,  we  enacted  and  Implemented  the  Nurtes 
Training  Act,  we  moved  ahead  on  health 
care  for  the  aged,  we  v.astly  Improved  and 
expanded  the  health  care  available  for  the 
mentally  111.  the  handicapped,  the  disabled 
and  others.  We  moved  forward  on  a  broad 
front  in  health  research  and  Inltl.ated  new 
programs  In  the  fields  of  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke.  We  launched  the  War 
on  Poverty  with  special  attention  given  to 
health  needs,  particularly  In  Project  Head- 
Btart  the  health  needs  of  poor  children. 
This  is  not,  of  course,  a  complete  list  at  all 
but  it  is  an  Indication  of  what  I  am  talking 
about  when  I  say  this  sustained  congres- 
sional effort  has  been  revolutionary  In  Its 
effect  on  our  country. 

Now— you  .are  much  too  sophisticated  an 
audience  for  me  to  pretend,  even  if  I  wanted 
to,  that  all  of  these  measures  were  thought 
up  on  a  Monday,  given  hearings  on  a  Tuesday 
and  passed  on  a  Wednesday. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  more  than 
two  decades  ago,  I  had  In  pocket  one  of  those 
little  lists  I  referred  to  earlier  and  prototypes 
of  many  of  our  new  programs  were  on  it.  I 
have  gone  through  a  period  when  some  of  my 
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colleagues  thought  I  was  plain  crazy  to  urge 
such  proposals.  I  have  gone  through  another 
period  when  some  of  my  oolleagues  thought 
I  was  a  first  claos  pain  In  tb«  neck  to  pwrslst 
in  urging  them.  Lately,  I  have  been  in  a 
kind  of  mixed  blessing  period  where  acme  of 
my  colleagues  suspect  I  am  some  kind  of 
prophet.  Now,  I  never  thought  I  vaa  crazy 
and  I  am  almost  as  certain  that  I  ana  not  a 
prophet.  What  I  am  mostly.  I  suppose  Is  a 
determined  Irishman. 

I  came  to  Congress  -with  a  set  of  convic- 
tions about  what  I  thought  this  country 
could — and  should — be  doing  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  Its  citizens.  After  what  I 
hope  was  not  too  long  a  period  of  time,  I 
learned  how  Congress  works  toward  getting 
things  done,  to  what  degree  the  normal  proc- 
ess can  be  speeded  and  how  to  tell  when  you 
axe  at  the  point  where  haste  becomes  to  make 
waste. 

I'd  like  to  spend  a  moment  on  this  point — 
how  Congress  works — because  I  think  it  has 
some  relevance  to  the  purpose  that  has 
brought  us  here  tonight.  In  the  past  few 
years,  as  you  know,  Congress  has  been  on  the 
receiving  end  of  a  good  deal  of  advice:  not 
all  of  it  wanted,  much  of  it  urmeeded.  Run- 
ning strongly  through  much  of  this  advice.  Is 
a  kind  of  theme,  a  tendency  to  talk  about 
Congress — Indeed  about  the  entire  federal 
goveriunent — as  "they"  In  contrast  to  the 
peopel  who  are  always  "we."  To  draw  such  a 
dichotomy  Is  at  best  unnecessary:  at  worst 
h.armful. 

Each  two  years,  every  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  a  third  of  the  Sen- 
ate must  go  before  their  constituents  to  be 
rehired  or  fired.  Every  four  years  the  Presi- 
dent must  go  before  the  whole  people  to 
have  his  mandate  extended  or  ended.  These 
are  facts  not  theory,  and  they  symbolize  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  which  Is  that  Congress 
is  at  least  as  much  a  part  of  the  people  a-s. 
say,  the  steel  Industry  and  has  at  least  as 
Intimate  a  feel  for  the  p)eople's  aspirations  as, 
say.  hai;  the  television  business. 

I  would  suspect  that  this  audience  !.■;  not 
one  that  needs  to  be  persuaded  about  these 
facts,  I  doubt  that  many  of  you  are  victims 
of  that  dread  disease  ctiiled  the  Birch  syn- 
drome, the  main  sj-mptom  of  which  is  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth  when  the  word  Wa.shing- 
ton  Is  mentioned.  Making  that  assumption, 
let  me  go  on  to  one  further  comment  about 
Congress.  If  there  does  Indeed  exist  an  inti- 
mate connection  betwieen  Congress  and  the 
people,  then  why  docs  It  sometimes  take  so 
long  to  accomplLsh  the  thing  that  we  know, 
really  know,  and  not  Just  gviess,  ought  to  be 
done?  Let  me  give  you  a  two-part  answer 
to  that  question.  The  first  part  is  one  sen- 
tence: We  are  a  democracy.  The  second  part 
of  the  answer  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Bible: 
".All  things  have  their  season  and  In  their 
time  all  things  pass  under  Heaven.  A  time 
to  be  born  and  a  time  to  die  ...  a  time 
to  destroy  and  a  time  to  build  ...  He  hath 
made  all  things  good  In  their  own  time  .  .  ." 
Earlier,  I  mentioned  something  about  learn- 
ing at  what  point  too  much  haste  becomes 
waste.  That.  too.  is  part  of  the  answer.  I 
am  not  talking  here  about  the  mere  taking 
of  a  vote.  Taking  a  vote  Is  only  part  of  the 
process,  not  always  the  most  Important  part. 
If  one  has  succeeded  In  education  and  per- 
suasion, then  a  vote  Is  a  confirmation  of  suc- 
cess rather  than  the  achievement  of  it.  In 
fluoridation,  as  in  other  public  health  meas- 
ures, we  have  traditionally  talked  less  abotit 
votes  than  about  achieving  understanding 
on  the  part  of  community  leaders. 

■What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  accepUng, 
recognizing  Congress  as  part  of  the  people, 
and  as  knowledgeable  about  the  people's 
wants  does  not  mean  that  Oongress  always 
moves  forward  In  great  leaps.  Most  of  the 
time.  It  moves  cautiously,  sotmds  out  care- 
fully a  demand  for  action  In  order  to  dis- 
cover whether  It  represents  a  strong  con- 
aensus — and  consensus  remains  a  favorable 
word  even   If  it  has  been   somewhat  over- 


used lately—or  whether  it  represents  a  de- 
mand frcMn  a  small  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion with  a  tremendous  lung  capacity, 

C^msenstiB  among  whom?  Does  It  mean 
tiiat  the  entire  public  must  always  be  in- 
volved from  the  beginning?  1  believe  It  Is 
important  to  draw  some  sharp  distinctions 
here.  When  I  talk  about  seeking  a  con- 
sensus, I  am  certainly  not  saying  that  Con- 
gress Is  a  follower.  Clearly,  Oongress  must 
lead.  But  Congress  must  lead  first  of  all 
In  preparing  the  ground  through  that  proc- 
ess of  education  and  persuasion  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  It  must,  through  its 
dellberaUons.  reach  and  involve  at  lea&t 
those  leaders  who  enjoy  the  community's 
confidence  and  commit  it  to  affirmative  ac- 
tion. Ultimately,  the  entire  community 
must  be  Involved. 

GriUited  that  this  is  often  a  tortuous  pro- 
cedure. Granted  that  It  rarely  proceeds  with 
the  kind  of  dispatch  that  proponents  of  a 
measure  would  wish.  Granted  even  that  in 
proceeding  somewhat  cautiously  we  run  the 
danger  of  being  too  late,  a  danger  about 
wlilch  I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
throughout  my  legislative  career.  Grained 
all  of  these  things.  I  remain  convinced  that 
the  general  method  by  which  Congress  pro- 
ceeds is  a  wise  method.  Whatever  its  in- 
herent merits,  a  law  effecting  substantial 
change  In  our  mode  of  living  that  Is  not 
clearly  understood  as  to  Its  Intent  and  pur- 
pose Is  not  a  wise  law.  It  Is  not  a  wise 
law  to  make  becatjse  It  will  not  generate 
the  ultimate  support  of  a  sufficient  major- 
ity of  our  people.  This  is  especlallv  true 
In  the  health  field,  where  we  so  often  deal 
with  matters  that  are  particularly  and  pecu- 
liarly individual  In  Import,  when  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  a  meastu-e  depends  so  heav- 
ily on  the  persoiuil  decision  to  accept  the 
measure  and  actually  help  Implement  it. 

Now,  why  all  this  talk  about  Congress' 
Not  just  bec.-.use  it  Is  interesting,  though  I 
hope  It  has  struck  you  as  being  so.  I  have 
brought  all  this  up  because  this  assembly 
is— in  relation  to  the  people — a  kind  of  Con- 
gress. Any  group  united  in  a  national  pur- 
pose which  they  are  urging  on  the  people 
is  a  kind  of  Congress  because  over  and  be- 
yond Its  duty  of  making  laws.  Congre.-^  has 
the  function  of  focusing  attention  on  an 
Issue,  airing  alternate  methods  of  reaching 
an  agreed  upon  goal  and,  through  education 
and  persuasion,  leading  toward  the  best 
method  of  achieving  that  goal. 

The  Americjin  Dental  Association,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  kind  of  Congress  in  its  relation  to 
the  people.  And  let  me  say  here,  as  I  have 
said  often  before,  tlint  few  niajor  health 
groups  have  consistently  demonstrated  so 
profound  a  grasp  of  the  process  of  educa- 
tion and  persuasion  as  does  this  national 
dental  group.  The  Association  has  under- 
stood the  necessity  of  persistence  and  pa- 
tience, of  working  away  on  a  project,  and 
of  returning  to  it  time  and  time  again  until 
the  end  result  was  realized. 

The  amount  of  effort  required  to  attain 
public  support  and  acceptance  should  never 
be  underestimated.  We  still  do  not  have  In 
this  nation  a  full  understanding  of  the  value 
of  public  health  measures.  This  was  dem- 
onstrated once  again  last  month  when,  on 
two  successive  Tuesdays,  the  CBS  Television 
Network  administered  a  national  health  test 
and  learned  that  the  average  American  could 
not  register  a  passing  grade  on  such  a  test. 
This  national  health  test  also  demonstrates 
how  Important  It  remains  to  continue  en- 
listing the  community  leadership  to  help  us 
explain  our  campaign  for  fluoridation. 

The  effort  that  we  are  committed  to  on 
behalf  of  fluoridation,  then,  is  part  of  a  total 
effort  to  enrich  and  deepen  understanding 
of  aU  public  health  measures.  In  some  ways 
as  aU  of  you  know,  the  campaign  for  fluori- 
dation has  been  a  microcosm  of  all  public 
health  efforts.  In  the  20  years  that  we  have 
been  urging  fluoridation,  we  have  been  op- 
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poeed  by  some  who,  through  Ignorance,  were 
genuinely  trlghtened  of  fluoridation.  We 
have  been  opposed  by  others  who  tor  per- 
sonal selfish  reasons  thought  It  expedient  to 
be  antl-fluorlclatlonists.  But  for  the  most 
part,  I  believe,  our  forward  progress  has  been 
limited  not  by  people  who  were  frightened  or 
selfish  but  by  well-meaning  people  who 
didn't  understand  what  we  are  saying,  who 
didn't  grasp  the  nature  and  urgency  of  what 
we  wanted  to  do.  The  reasons  for  this,  the 
various  forms  It  has  taken,  the  ways  In 
which  success  has  been  experienced  or  fail- 
ure suffered  will  be  analyzed  during  the  next 
two  days.  I  don't  want  to  anticipate  any  of 
this. 

Neither  do  I  want  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  I  am  indicting  the  pro-fluoridatlon 
forces.  I  have  already  made  It  clear  that 
this  Is  not  my  purpose.  No  doubt,  we 
haven't  been  perfect  either  in  our  strategy 
or  our  tactics;  mostly.  I  suppose,  because  we 
are  not  perfect  human  beings.  But  what  is 
important  is  that  we  have  not  become  so 
disheartened  as  to  be  paralyzed.  We  have 
instead  continued  to  chip  away,  to  try  new 
methods  of  reaching  the  community  leaders 
and  the  community  as  a  whole,  to  give  of 
our  time  and  energy  to  this  goal. 

I  think  that  all  of  us.  In  the  back  of  our 
minds,  have  two  thoughts  that  we  bring  to 
this  assembly.  First  that  fluoridation  is  well 
worth  the  effort  we  have  Invested  in  it.  And 
second,  the  conviction  that  we  will  ultimate- 
ly make  our  point  with  sufficient  clarity  and 
force  that  every  public  water  supply  In  the 
nation  will  become  part  of  the  fluoridation 
system. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  these  two 
thoughts  are  uppermost  In  my  mind.  I 
want  you  to  know  how  pleased  I  am  to  be 
with  so  many  friends  tonight  to  talk  about 
this  Tlt&l  topic.  And,  finally,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
anxious  to  support  your  effort  for  fluorida- 
tion whenever  possible.  Thank  you  for  ask- 
ing me  to  speak  to  you  tonight  and  I  hope 
you  win  have  every  success  during  these  next 
two  days  and  throughout  the  months  ahead. 


Ho  Chi  Blliiili 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PTNNSTLVAJIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  27. 1966 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
latest  broadcast  on  North  Vietnam's 
view  of  Jhe  conflict  with  South  Vietnam 
was  as  i^ous  as  It  was  regrettable. 

That  this  will  be  the  general  reaction 
among 'Americans  is  Indicated  by  edi- 
torials already  published  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  and  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star. 

The  Inquirer  asserts  Ho's  obstinate 
refusal  to  negotiate  and  his  other  dec- 
larations reflect  a  barbaric  attitude.  It 
calls  him  a  dangerous  fanatic  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  country  and  people  for  the 
sake  of  a  bankrupt  dogma  and  whatever 
face  he  may  retain  in  Communist  affaiis. 

The  Star  CMisiders  it  tragic  that  Ho 
has  declined  President  Johnson's  aiH>eal 
to  turn  the  key  of  peace.  One  can  only 
hope  he  will  change  his  mind,  the  Star 
says. 

I  submit  both  editorials  for  the 
Rkcoks: 


[Prom  the  W.ishlngton  (DC  )  Evening  Star, 
July  18.  1966] 
Ho's  Answer 

President  Ho  Chi  Minh's  tough  weekend 
statement  in  Hanoi  Is  similar  to  the  line  he 
has  followed  in  the  pa.st  Es.sentlally,  what 
he  is  saying  Is  that  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
will  be  a  long  one.  And  as  for  negotiations, 
he  has  affirmed  that  they  will  be  rejected 
unless  and  until  S<juih  Viot  Nam.  the  United 
States  and  other  key  parties  accept  Conunu- 
nist  temis  in  advance. 

This  Is  In  keeping  with  Peking's  thinking 
and  pressures.  Also,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
it  has  the  support  of  t^e  Kremlin,  which  has 
rebuffed  efforts  by  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  and  British  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
to  bring  about  an  Immediate  reconvening 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina. 
If  reactivated,  the  conference,  which  is  co- 
chalrmanned  by  Britain  and  the  So\'let 
Union,  might  well  be  able  to  promote  prog- 
ress toward  a  peace  settlement.  But  as  long 
as  the  Russians  refuse  to  cooperate,  the  bleak 
prospect  of  protracted  fighting — with  the 
danger  of  more  and  more  escalation  ever 
present — will  continue. 

Ho's  statement  may  be  regarded  as  his 
answer,  full  of  bravado,  to  these  words  ad- 
dressed to  him  Indirectly  last  week  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson:  'Ftrst.  victory  for  your  armies 
Is  Impossible.  .  .  .  Second,  the  minute  you 
realize  that  a  military  victory  Is  out  of  the 
question,  and  turn  from  the  use  of  force, 
you  win  find  us  ready  to  reciprocate.  .  .  .  We 
want  an  honorable  peace.  ...  In  yotir  hands 
Is  the  key  to  that  peace.  You  have  only  to 
turn  it."  It  Is^agic  that  Ho,  with  Peking's 
and  Moscow's  backing,  has  reftised  to  turn 
It.  One  can  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the 
long-suffering  Vietname<!e  people,  that  he 
will  change  his  mind  before  the  country  is 
reduced  to  ruin. 

1  Prom  the  Philad^Whia  Inquirer, 

July  18,  19661 

The  RrjL  "F.^n.^tic"  Is  Ho 

The  broadcast  by  North  Vietnam's  Presi- 
dent Ho  Chi  Minh  on  Sunday  vi-as  as  Inter- 
esting for  what  it  didn't  say  as  what  it  did 
s.iy.  No  mention  w:is  made  of  earlier  threats 
to  "try"  American  pilots  and  execute  them 
as  "war  criminals."  If  the  absence  of  such 
mention  was  a  result  of  increasing  world 
revulsion  to  such  tlireats,  tlien  it  wa,s  some 
slight  g.ain. 

But  Hos  obstinate  refu.siil  even  to  discuss 
peace  negotations,  his  announcement  that 
reserve  office.'^  and  rear-guard  forces  were 
being  mobilized,  and  reiteration  that  North 
Vietnam  will  never  "surrender"  were  all  re- 
flections of  the  attitude  that  U,S.  Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large  AveriU  Harrlraan  has  rightly 
ch;iracterized  as  "b;ub;u'lc." 

The  United  Suites  h.Ts  never  Insisted— or 
even  a^ked — that  North  Vietnam  "surren- 
der"; only  that  it  oease  sending  troops  and 
supplies  t,o  attack  the  legitimate  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  that  It  foreswear  support 
of  the  Vfetcong  bandits  who  make  governing 
a  calamlt-ous  burden  in  the  south. 

Now  it  should  be  apparent  to  everyone, 
friends  and  foes  alike,  that  the  one  main- 
spring that  keeps  this  undecluxed  war  go- 
ing— and  escalatlng--ls  Ho  Chi  Minh  him- 
self. The  probability  that  he  acts  as  the  Red 
Chinese  tell  him  to  act  does  not  lessen  his 
primary  responsibility. 

We  should  hope  that  at  least  tlie  "doves" 
and  draft-card-burnJng  beatniks  in  this 
country  would  have  their  eyee  opened  by 
Ho's  uncomproinising.  luireasoiiable  declara- 
tion. 

His  reference  to  America's  "fanaUcally" 
bombing  fuel  supplies  neAX  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong Is  the  classic  Illustration  of  how  far 
off  the  mark  a  propaganda  statement  will  go. 
There  has  been  nothing  fanatic  about  It: 
every  st^  the  United  States  has  taken  has 


been  carefully  weighed,  deliberately  suited 
to  bare-minimum  needs. 

There  may  be  fanatics  on  both  sides  In 
this  war,  as  In  all  wars,  but  the  most  dan- 
gerous fanatic  Is  an  Indochinese  Communist 
who  will  sacrifice  his  country,  his  people  and 
their  hopes  for  the  future — any  future — for 
the  sake  of  his  bankrupt  dogma  and  what- 
ever "face"  he  may  still  retain  in  Red-bloc 
affairs. 


Hon.  Edward  A.  "Datch"  Kliewer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  27. 1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  outstanding  gentleman,  Mr.  Edward 
A.  "Dutch"  Kliewer,  died  in  Longvlew, 
Tex.,  recently.  I  include  a  splendid  edi- 
torial and  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Longview  Journal  July  13,  1966.  To  the 
sons  of  Mr.  Kliewer  I  express  my  sincere 
sympathy.  He  truly  was  an  A-1  gentle- 
man and  citizen. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow : 
He  Hath  Wrought  Weix 
(By  Carl  L.  Estes) 

It  could  be  said  of  Edward  A.  (Dutch) 
Kliewer  that  here  was  a  man  whose  imagi- 
nation and  creative  ability  were  undimmed 
or  unmarred  by  the  years. 

A  quiet,  self-effacing  and  unassuming  In- 
dividual, he  was  not  content  to  rest  on  his 
laurels,  or,  because  of  his  advanced  age.  to 
^ease  his  relentless  efforts  to  dream  up  some- 
*Thlng  that  would  be  useful  to  Industry  and 
to  his  fellow-man.  His  motivation  was  his 
desire  to  accomplish  something  for  which  he 
felt  there  was  a  definite  need.  It  Is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  he  had  tasted  of  the  nec- 
tar of  success  on  numerous  occasions. 

Dutch  Kliewer  long  ago  learned  that  suc- 
cess is  but  the  reward  for  effort,  and  over  a 
long  span  of  years,  he  continued  to  work 
and  to  achieve. 

What  a  fine  testimonial  it  was  to  him  that 
In  his  80th  year  he  had  developed  a  splash 
guard  for  heavy  trucks  that  received  the 
approval  of  the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  This  device  was  designed  to  con- 
fine tire  spray  and  mist  from  wet  paving  to 
the  underside  of  trucks,  thus  contributing  to 
safety  on  the  highways.  While  he  did  not 
live  to  see  this  equipment  In  wide  usage.  It 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  others  will  sea 
to  it  that  his  dream  will  be  transformed  Into 
reality. 

Some  of  his  other  Inventions.  Including  a 
smog-reduclng  muffler  and  an  oil  seal,  have 
been  used  by  the  heavy  trucking  Industry 
many  years.  These  products  and  others  were 
designed  after  he  had  passed  retirement  age. 

A  native  of  Newton,  Kans.,  Mr.  Kliewer  had 
lived  in  California  before  he  came  to  Long- 
view  33  years  ago.  The  oil  industry  always 
had  an  attraction  for  him,  and  he  served  it  in 
several  different  ways — as  a  cable  tool  driller, 
production  man  and  machinist.  He  was  well 
known  and  well  liked  by  all  strata  of  the  oil 
fraternity. 

Dutch  Kliewer  was  a  good  man  by  any 
method  of  measurement  or  evaluation.  He 
was  devoted  to  his  family,  his  church,  his 
friends,  bis  community  and  his  work. 

His  reward  was  a  long,  active  life  of  useful 
service.  He  would  not  have  asked  for  more. 
When  his  time  came,  he  was  prepared. 

This  man's  life  can  be  best  summarized  In 
these  thne-honored  words:  He  hath  wrought 
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well.    There  could  be  no  finer  epitaph  than 
this  for  our  departed  friend. 
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E.  A.  Kliewis,  Inventor,  Dies 

Edward  A.  (Dutch)  Kliewer  Sr.,  80,  Long- 
view  inventor  and  resident  of  the  Sherman 
Apartments,  died  early  Monday  at  his  apart- 
ment. 

Kliewer  was  an  Inventor  who  specialized  in 
Items  for  the  heavy  trucking  Industry.  His 
latest  Invention  was  a  splash  guard  for  heavy 
trucks  to  confine  tire  spray  and  mist  to  the 
underside  of  the  truck.  The  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  had  recently  approved 
the  item.  Other  Inventions  included  a  smog- 
reduclng  muffler  and  an  oil  seal. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
Tuesday  at  the  Welch  Funeral  Home.  Burial 
will  be  In  Memory  Park  Cemetery. 

Kliewer  was  stricken  at  his  apartment 
shortly  after  4  am.  Monday  and  telephoned 
his  physician.  While  talking  to  the  doctor 
he  sank  Into  unconslousness  and  dropped 
the  telephone.  The  physician  rushed  to  the 
apartments,  ordered  an  ambulance  to  take 
the  stricken  man  to  the  hospital.  It  was 
then  determined  that  immediate  surgery  was 
required.  Consent  of  a  son  In  Dallas  was 
obtained  for  the  surgery  but  Kliewer  died 
on  the  way  to  the  operating  room. 

He  was  born  In  Newton,  Kans.,  had  lived  In 
California  and  had  been  a  resident  of  the 
Longview  area  since  1933. 

He  had  been  a  cable  tool  driller,  a  produc- 
tion man  and  an  oil  field  machinist. 

Kliewer  was  a  member  of  the  Woodland 
Christian  Church. 

Survivors  Include  his  s  ons,  Edward  A. 
Kliewer  Jr.,  of  Dallas,  an  attorney,  and  Don- 
ald E.  Kliewer,  Houston,  managing  editor 
of  World  Oil:  four  grandchildren.  Gene, 
James  and  Edward  Kliewer  III  and  Nancy 
Kliewer:  two  brothers,  Harry  Kliewer  of 
Reedly,  Calif.,  and  Elmer  C.  Kliewer  of  Fresno 
Calif.:  a  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  William  McPher- 
Bon  of  Sweet  Home,  Ore.  His  wife  died  last 
year. 


Separate  and  Uaequal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  RACE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  the  attached 
editorial  from  the  Sheboygan  Press, 
Sheboygan,  Wis.,  concerning  the  "sepa- 
rate and  unequal"  treatment  received  by 
some  3.3  million  homes  in  America. 

I  believe  this  excellent  expression  of  a 
very  real  injustice  will  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues. 

Separate  and  Unequal 

Congressman  John  Race  has  Introduced 
legislation  to  correct  what  he  calls  "separate 
but  unequal  treatment"  of  several  mlllloa 
United  States  citizens.  Interested  as  we  axe 
IBT congressional  economy,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  anyone  could  oppose  this  bllL 

The  Post  Office  Department  refuses  to  ex- 
tend door  to  door  delivery  of  mall  to  new 
residential  subdivisions  because  of  a  lack  of 
specifically  appropriated  funds.  These  homes 
In  these  new  subdivisions,  of  which  there  are 
3.3  million,  get  curbside  delivery  although 
their  neighbors'  mall  is  brought  to  the  house 
To  service  the  3.3  million  homes  not  now 
serviced  would  require  about  $43  million  a 
year  because  of  the  extension  of  routes.  This 
seems  to  work  out  at  about  a  dollar  a  month 
per  family. 


The  fact  that  there  are  Sheboygan  homes 
receiving  such  separate  but  unequal  treat- 
ment only  serves  to  more  vividly  Illustrate 
the  Inequity.  It  seems  to  us  that  any  govern- 
ment service  Intended  for  all  the  i>eople, 
paid  for  by  all  the  people,  should  be  spread 
evenly  and  fairly  among  all  our  citizenry. 
Inequity  at  the  hand  of  the  government  Is 
Indefensible  and  should  be  corrected  Immedi- 
ately. There  should  be  no  unequal  citizens, 
no  separate  groups.  Congressman  Race's  ac- 
tion is  a  positive,  constructive  step  worthy 
of  the  support  of  all  of  us. 


Congress  Reform  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27. 1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  25,  1966,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
caiTied  an  excellent  editorial  relating  to 
congressional  reform.  Inasmuch  as  the 
bypartisan  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Reform  presented  recommen- 
dations to  "overhaul  the  congressional 
machinery,"  I  believe  the  contents  of 
tills  fine  editorial  are  especially  mean- 
ingful. They  represent  the  opinion  and 
reaction  of  the  press  to  the  report  as 
filed  and  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  my- 
self Included,  have  felt  the  recommenda- 
tions do  not  go  far  enough  but  feel  that 
at  long  last  our  voices  are  being  heard 
and  the  opportunity  for  action  appears 
imminent.  I  am  hopeful  the  leadership 
of  both  parties  will  place  these  recom- 
mendations high  on  the  priority  list  for 
action  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
The  country  is  deserving  of  a  more  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  Congress. 
Congress  Reforu  Needed 

For  the  first  time  In  two  decades,  a  major 
overhaul  of  congressional  machinery  is  being 
pushed  by  a  special  Senate-House  committee. 
The  100  or  so  proposals  will  be  Incorporated 
In  a  specific  bill  in  the  near  future  and  action 
by  both  houses  will  be  sought  before 
adjournment. 

Although  the  program  Is  not  as  sweeping 
as  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  it  has  con- 
siderable merit— and  will  stir  up  considerable 
controversy. 

Emphasizing  that  there  can  be  no  Justifica- 
tion for  secret  hearings  unless  national  se- 
curity or  matters  reflecting  on  the  character 
of  witnesses  or  other  persons  Is  Involved,  the 
committee  recommended  that  most  congres- 
sional committee  hearings  be  open  to  the 
public  and  the  press. 

To  further  Improve  fimctlonlng  of  the  two 
houses  and  their  committees  It  proposed: 

Authorizing  committee  majorities  to  meet 
and  report  out  bills  If  the  chairman  refuses 
to  act. 

Providing  three  assistants  to  minority 
party  members  on  each  committee. 

Putting  Congress  on  a  five-day  week,  thus 
ending  the  Tuesday  to  Thursday  Club  type 
operation. 

Creation  of  a  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  similar  to  the  unit  now 
functioning  in  the  Senate. 

Establishment  of  a  Joint  committee  to 
conduct  continuing  studies  oi  organlzaUon 
and  operation  of  Ctongrees. 


The  committee  recommended  limiting  the 
main  body  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
verbatim  reports  of  remarks  made  on  the 
floor  and  material  germane  to  leglslaUon 
under  discussion.  That,  apparently,  would 
relegate  to  the  appendix  speeches  prepared 
but  not  actually  delivered  on  the  floor. 

In  another  section  of  its  report,  the  com- 
mittee called  for  strengthening  the  Lobbying 
Regulation  Act  to  provide  more  stringent 
controls  over  persons  attempting  to  Influence 
the  legislative  process 

The  committee  sidestepped  many  of  the 
areas  which  have  been  under  heaviest  fire 
from  congressional  critics.  In  all  fairness, 
however,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  was 
specifically  barred  from  doing  anvthing 
about  such  things  as  the  seniority  system. 

Republican  committeemen,  even  while 
slgiung  the  report,  regretted  Its  shortcom- 
ings. They  pointed  particularly  to  the  fail- 
ure to  require  disclosure  of  assets  and  in- 
come by  members  of  Congress,  the  lack  of 
curbs  on  lobbying  by  the  executive  branch 
of  government  and  the  absence  of  reform  of 
political  campaign  financing. 

Those  are,  indeed,  serious  omissions,  yet 
It  may  be  argued  that  Inclusion  of  such  sub- 
ject matter  might  Jeopardize  passage  of  what 
is  primarily  hotisekeeping  legislation.  The 
desired  Improvement  in  campaign  financing 
and  disclostn-e  practices,  however,  should 
most  certainly  be  incorporated  In  the  admin- 
istration's pending  election  reform  bill. 


Power  of  a  Woman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27. 1966 

M.T.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City  recom- 
mends that  more  women  follow  the  First 
Lady's  example  in  acting  for  the  beau- 
tification  of  our  cities. 

The  newspaper  tells  its  readers  that 
the  operator  of  a  chain  of  food  stores  In 
the  Washington  area  Initiated  an  ex- 
tensive beauUfication  program  at  his  es- 
tablishments as  the  result  of  a  suggestion 
by  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Because  of  the  old  adage  about  never 
underestimating  the  power  of  a  woman, 
the  Deseret  News  calls  on  more  women 
In  more  cities  to  see  the  possibilities  foF 
beautification  and  urge  that  something 
be  done  about  it. 

In  full  agreement  that  we  never,  in- 
deed, should  underestimate  the  power  of 
a  woman,  I  offer  the  newspaper's  edi- 
torial for  the  Record. 

Power  or  a  Wouian 

If  Lady  Bird  Johnscm  lived  In  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  Seattle.  Los  Angeles,  or  even  Salt 
Lake  City,  our  beautification  program  would 
be  moving  much  faster. 

The  First  Lady's  MO  (method  of  operation) 
Is  very  direct. 

A  few  months  ago  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  Giant  Pood  Inc.,  which  has  88 
stores  In  Washington,  suggesting  that  he 
ought  to  landscape  and  beautify  his  stores 
and  parking  lots  In  order  that  they  "become 
an  oasis  of  beauty  for  your  communities  and 
customers." 

The  company  chief  repUed  that  "in  the 
headlong  and  sometimee  mlndlesB  rush  into 
technological  tomorrow,  we  have  tended  to 
become  careleea  In  our  raq>onslbUlty."     He 
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added  that  he  had  Initiated  an  extensive 
beautlflcatlon  program  aa  a  result  of  Mrs. 
Johnson's  suggestion. 

Now  M  more  women  would  follow  LAdy 
Bird's  example  In  seeing  posslbllltlea  for 
beautmcatlon.  and  In  urging  that  something 
be  done  about  It,  well  ... 

Never  underestimate  the  power  of  a 
woman. 


Are  Jobs  in  Danger? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  27. 1966 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ben 
Maldenburg  Is  famed  for  his  hard-hlt- 
tlxig  editorials.  The  brilliant  executive 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  ts  respected  for  his  fearlessness 
In  attacking  the  problems  that  beset  our 
Nation. 

Ben  Maldenburg  speaks  directly  from 
his  knowledgeable  mind  and  never  avoids 
a  controversial  subject.  He  is  indeed  a 
"let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may"  type 
of  editor.  Under  his  direction,  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  has  become  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  newspapers  in  the  Nation. 
It  has  a  truly  outstanding  editorial  staff. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  will  enjoy  reading  the  thoughts 
of  Mr.  Maldenburg  as  he  outUned  them 
in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of  July  24, 
1968.    They  follow : 

AaX  JOB3  IN  Dangeb?  I 

(By  Ben  Maldenburg) 
In  the  July  14  Issue  of  "The  Machinist" 
there  1*  an  editorial  titled  "Strike."  "The 
Machinist"  la  the  publication  of  the  union 
which  cloaed  down  five  major  airlines  re- 
cently. 

The  editorial  starts: 

"As  one  by-product  of  the  airline  strike, 
we  can  expect  some  short-sighted  bird  brains 
to  renew  their  clamor  for  reotricUons  on 
labor's  right  to  strike. 

"Xn  their  minds  a  strike  Is  always  the  fault 
ot  the  employes,  never  the  fault  of  manage- 
ment." 

There  follows  a  discussion  of  various 
theories  put  forth  to  avpld  strikes  or  force 
8ettlein«nt  by  government  Intervention,  and 
then  the  editorial  winds  up : 

"In  tb«  king  run,  no  syaitem  wUl  work  as 
w«U  or  provide  fewer  Inconveniences  than 
tree  collective  bargaining  with  the  right  to 
strike.    That  Is  the  American  system. 

"That  la  why  union  members  respectfully 
aak  everyone  to  put  up  with  the  Inconven- 
iences and  the  delays  until  we  can  get  this 
strike  setUed. 

"As  this  Is  written  no  one  Is  trying  harder 
to  *\rn\  a  solution  than  International  Asso- 
ciation ct  liachlnlsts  members  and  their  rep- 
raaentatlTes.  However  it  also  takes  two  to 
make  a  peace." 

So  It  takes  "two  to  make  a  peace." 

How  many  does  to  take  to  make  a  strike. 
In  a  work  force  of,  say,  10.0007 

And  this  question  la  the  topic  of  my  ser- 
mon today. 

In  the  last  several  months  there  has  been 
a  rash  of  work  stoppages  Ln  Northeastern 
Ohio  planta. 

While  I  am  not  certain  about  all  the  strike* 
or  walkouts,  I  would  venture  a  small  wager 
that  In  every  Instance  the  contract  betw«en 
the  company  and  union  provided  for  solu- 


tion of  quarrels — other  than  In  cases  where 
a  contract  has  expired  and  a  new  one  Is  being 
written. 

I  °am  not  talking  about  the  latter. 
I    am    talking,    this    morning,    of    the    in- 
stances  where   the   flring  or   disciplining  of 
one  man   In   a   plant   employing   thou-iands, 
has    led    to    an    entire    plant    being    closed 
down — regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tract set  forth  exact  me-.uxs  of  settling  the 
complaint,  without  work  lnterr\iption. 
Let  us  assume  thn  worst: 
The    man    Ln   question    v/iia    fired    or   sus- 
pended  because  the   foreman   c.ime   in   that 
morning  with  a  hard  nose- — 'he  result  per- 
haps of  his  wife  burning  the  egtjs  and  the 
toast. 

Let  us  nssume  that  In  this  suite  of  mind 
he  was  100  per  cent  wrong  in  firing  the  union 
member. 

Still  there  are  provl^iona  in  all  .standard 
contracts  for  h.andling  this  situation — with- 
out work  stoppiage. 

But  are  these  matters  being  handled  In 
the  manner  that  the  contract  speciiles — the 
contract  agreed  to  by  both  union  and  m.an- 
agement?     Seldom. 

What  typically  happerii;  is  that  one  man  is 
fired,  seven  others  refu.'ie  to  work — in  com- 
passion for  the  fired  one. 

These  seven  are  suspended  and  boom  the 
whole  plant  walks  out,  refusing  to  return 
tintil  the  suspensions  are  lifted  I 

There  follows  those  hoUer-than-thou 
statements  by  the  union  leaders  that  "this 
is  an  unauthorl7,ed  strike."  And  statements 
by  the  union  chiefs  that  the  people  should 
go  back  to  work  until  the  problem  is  ironed 
out  within  the  context  of  the  negotiated 
contract. 

Do  the  appeals  work?     Are   they  listened 
to? 
Don't  make  me  laugh. 

In   other   words,    while    "It   takes    two   to 
make   a   peace"   It   takes    only   one   man   to 
'  make  a  strike. 

In  my  example  above,  I  have  used  a  fore, 
man  who  discharged  a  man  for  no  good  rea- 
son.    It  happens. 

On  the  other  hand  all  of  us  know  strikes 
have  occtirred  time  and  again  when  a 
worker  has  really  thrown  a  monkey  wrench 
Into  the  machinery,  Just  to  be  ornery.  When 
he  Is  fired  or  suspended  the  plant  has  been 
closed  down  by  a  "sympathy"  strlek. 

I  am  not  even  hinting  that  management's 
hands  are  always  lily-white. 

But  if  the  owners  of  a  factory  closed  down 
the  whole  shop  because  one  worker  btinged 
up  some  machinery,  that  management  would 
be  hanged  from  the  highest  lamp  poet  In  no 
time  at  all. 

"Contracts"  would  be  cited  and  "arbitra- 
tion clauses"  and  other  items. 

This  being  a  fact,  then  why  do  contracts 
suddenly  become  scraps  of  pajjer  If  a  union 
member  Is  suspended  or  fired  for  what  man- 
agement considers  a  valid  reason? 
Suddenly  there  Is  this  ugly  picture: 
Signatures  of  International  presidents  and 
vice  presidents  and  local  presidents  and  oth- 
ers who  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  con- 
tracts become  valueless.  It  la  obvious  that 
theee  men,  essentlallyT  have  no  more  control 
of  their  members  than  the  U.S.  has  over 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

The  whole  thing  Ls  getting  to  be  ridicu- 
lous. 

For  a  long  time  .\kron  and  the  area  was 
known  as  an  area  of  labor  unrest. 

When  the  Area  Development  Committee 
was  organized  to  do  something  about  getting 
new  Industry — and  Jobs — Its  members  went 
to  all  points  of  the  compass  to  "sell"  the 
area. 

I  was  on  scores  of  these  trips.  Time  after 
time,  we  found  Industries  which  really 
wanted  to  be  located  around  here  for  pur- 
poses of  distribution,  etc..  shunning  Akron 
like  It  had  a  permanent  plague. 


It  took  the  ADC  much,  much  time  and 
much,  much  selling  to  convince  Industry  that 
the  Akron  area  was  a  good  place  to  be  lo- 
cated. 

Chrysler  moved  In;  so  did  General  Mo- 
tors and  many  others. 

For  a  long  time  they  were  happy.  Now.  I 
would  say  without  much  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, they  aren't  so  happy. 

It  may  be,  one  of  these  days,  that  Industry 
will  stop  coming  Into  the  area. 

The  usual  attrition  will  follow,  and  there 
will  be  jobless  again  at  the  Bxireau  of  Un- 
employment Compensation  windows;  and  at 
the  relief  oflices. 

And  the  men  and  women  will  cry  out 
again — as  they  did  before.  They  will  cry  out 
that  they  are  being  mistreated:  that  in- 
dustry, management  and  government  are  un- 
fair and  all  that. 

They  wont  remember  at  all  that  their 
day-to-day  strikes  caused   It. 

It  Is  a  horrible  part  of  human  nature 
that  If  a  plant  Is  unionized,  that  plant  is  fair 
game  for  anything. 

Let  the  plant  be  closed,  .and  someone  else 
Is  to  blame,  certainly  not  the  people  who  be- 
deviled the  plant  with  contract-breaking 
walkouts. 

That  recent  business  at  the  Ford  plant, 
the  recent  stoppage  at  Goodyear.  And  the 
constant  static  at  Selberllng  in  Barberton — 
what  can  be  the  only  result? 

In  the  case  of  all,  the  companies  will  seek 
to  protect  themselves,  and  this  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do. 

Protect  themselves  against  what?  Are 
they  asking  for  15-hour  days,  peanut  wages 
and  things  like  that? 

Of  course  not.  They  are  only  asking  that 
the  uiUons  deliver  the  contracts  they  signed. 
They  are  only  asking  that,  If  the  Interna- 
tional President  and  the  other  officers  sign 
contracts  In  good  faith  then  the  workers, 
represented  by  the  officers,  also  act  In  good 
faith.  And  that  the  nonsense  of  "This  is  a 
wildcat  strike  and  please,  lads,  go  back  to 
work"  be  backed  up  with  action  Instead  of 
pious  palaver. 

If  a  management,  I  repeat,  busts  a  con- 
tract there  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  bring  the 
management  to  the  bar  of  Justice. 

But  if  one  man  In  a  work-force  of  10,000 
decides  to  build  a  motor  backwards  and  Is 
fired,  he  can  close  down  the  whole  10,000. 

And  who  can  do  anything  about  it?  No 
one,  obviously. 

When  the  Selberllng  plant  in  Barberton 
was  on  the  verge  of  being  shut  down,  many 
In  the  area — union,  management  and  others 
went  to  work  to  keep  It  going. 

But,  having  saved  the  Jobs  of  1,000  or  more 
men  and  women,  those  of  us  who  worked  on 
the  matter,  night  and  day,  are  wondering 
now  whether  the  work-force  gives  what  Is 
known  as  a  good  damn.  There's  hardly 
been  a  peaceful  day  out  there. 

The  bitter  thing  about  all  this  Is  that  most 
of  the  union  members  are  good,  honest,  hard- 
working. 

But  when  union  meetings  are  held,  these 
stable  people  are  ofC  fishing.  A  group  of 
problem  children  show  up  for  the  meetings 
and  whammol  we're  off  and  running  again. 
"We  cant  force  the  members  to  come  to 
meetlrigs,"  the  union  leaders  bleed.  Well, 
they'd  better  start  doing  something  about  It. 
I'm  not  for  any  government  controls;  I 
am  not  against  unions — but  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  when  I  sign  a  contract,  I  should 
abide  by  It. 

When  a  company  signs  a  contract  It  has  to 
live  by  It.  But  when  a  union  signs  a  con- 
tract, anyone  of  100,000  can  break  It  and  not 
be  chastised. 

Let  all  this  keep  on,  and  Northeastern 
Ohio  again  will  become  an  Industrial  waste- 
land.    Then  what  will  the  gentlemen  do? 

I  know  one  thing  they  won't  do:  Blame 
themselves. 


July  27,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

or    TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City  suggests 
that  anyone  wondeiing  whether  the  in- 
tellectuals who  criticize  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam  are  right  should  tuj-n  to  John 
Steinbeck  for  an  answer. 

The  newspaper  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
widely  printed  reply  of  Mr.  Steinbeck 
to  a  letter  from  the  Soviet  poet,  Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko.  Mr.  Steinbeck  pinned  the 
onus  for  the  Vietnam  conflict  where  It 
belongs— on  the  Communists. 

His  words,  the  Deseret  News  says,  have 
such  a  "^ng  of  truth  about  them  that 
they  cannot  in  good  conscience  be  ig- 
nored by  honest  men. 

In  full  agreement,  I  place  this  editorial 
in  the  Record: 
Why  Picht  for  Viets?    Ask  John  Steinbeck 

Wherever  critics  of  U.S.  policy  on  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam  are  found  there  Is  almost  in- 
variably a  disproportionately  large  represen- 
tation from  the  Intellectual  community. 

Whenever  suppwrt  for  that  pwllcy  Is  being 
voiced,  however,  writers,  artists,  educators, 
and  the  like  usually  are  hard  to  find. 

From  this  observation  It  isn't  far  to  the 
notion  that  perhaps  members  of  this  edu- 
cated elite  are  right  In  demanding  that  the 
U.S.  give  up  on  Viet  Nam  as  a  lost  cause  or 
even  an  unjust  one.  It  wouldn't  be  the  first 
time  that  a  minority,  however  small,  viewed 
a  problem  with  greater  clarity  than  all  those 
arrayed  against  It.  Is  such  the  case  In  regard 
to  the  course  America  Is  following  in  Viet 
Nam? 

Anyone  who  has  ever  entertained  such 
doubts  owes  It  to  himself  to  ponder  the 
letter  written  recently  by  John  Steinbeck, 
the  Nobel  Prize-winning  American  novelist. 
In  response  to  a  poem  by  Soviet  writer 
Yevgeny  Yevtushenko  calling  for  protests 
against  U.S.  actions  in  Viet  Nam. 

Steinbeck,  who  has  a  son  serving  as  a  U.S. 
soldier  In  Viet  Nam.  declared: 

"You  know  well  how  I  detest  all  war.  but 
for  this  one  I  have  a  particular  and  personal 
hatred.  I  am  against  this  Chinese-Inspired 
war.  I  don't  know  a  single  American  who 
Is  for  It.  But  .  .  .  you  asked  me  to  denounce 
half  a  war,  our  half.  I  appeal  to  you  to  Join 
me  In  denouncing  the  whole  war. 

"Surely  you  don't  believe  that  our  'pilots 
fly  to  bomb  children,'  that  we  send  bombs 
and  heavy  equipment  against  innocent  ci- 
vilians? This  Is  not  East  Berlin  In  1953, 
Budapest  In  1956.  nor  Tibet  in  1959. 

"You  know  as  weU  as  I  do  .  .  .  that  we  are 
bombing  oil  storage,  transport  and  the  heavy 
and  sophisticated  weapons  they  carry  to  kill 
our  sons.  And  where  that  oil  and  those 
weapons  come  from,  you  probably  know 
better  than  I.  .  .  . 

"I  hope  you  also  know  that  If  those  weap- 
on.-?  were  not  being  sent,  we  would  not  be  In 
Vlel  Nam  at  all.  ,  .  ." 

Tliese  words,  we  submit,  have  such  a  ring 
of  truth  about  them  that  they  cannot  In 
good  conscience  be  ignored  by  honest  men. 

As  Edmund  Burke  once  said,  "All  that  Is 
necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  for  good 
men  to  do  nothing."  No  doubt  Just  about 
all  the  critics  of  U.S.  policy  In  Viet  Nam  are 
good  men,  but  more  of  them  need  to  realize, 
as  Mr.  Steinbeck  does,  the  consequences  oi 
inaction  there. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  CLEVENGER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  July  27. 1966 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many 
natural  attractions  of  northern  Michi- 
gan are  the  Pictured  Rocks,  stretching  in 
a  15-mile  rainbow  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior.  My  bill  to  create  the 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore 
would  preserve  for  the  enjoyment  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  the  unspoiled  beauty 
of  these  ancient  rock  formations,  framed 
by  lush  green  forests  and  the  blue  ex- 
panse of  the  lake. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Upper  Peninsula 
last  summer,  Chicago  Tribune  writer 
Ken  Ferguson  was  stirred  by  the  beauty 
of  the  rocks  and  excited  by  the  wealth  of 
scenic  attractions  In  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. His  enthusiastic  description  of  the 
region,  published  in  the  July  3,  1966, 
Chicago  Tribune,  brought  500  mail  In- 
quiries in  4  days,  according  to  the  Alger 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the 
Pictured  Rocks  country.  And  80  Chi- 
cago area  residents  stopped  in  the  cham- 
ber office  for  more  information  after 
reading  the  Tribune  article. 

If  one  story  can  enthuse  500  vacation- 
ers In  the  Chicago  area  alone.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  consider  what  the  re- 
sponse would  be  throughout  the  coimtry 
after  designation  of  this  site  by  Congress 
as  a  national  park. 

Following  is  Mr.  Ferguson's  article: 
Michigan's     Pictured     Rocks:      Hiawatha- 
land — Upper  Peninsula  Storied  Shores  of 
GrrcHE  GuMEE 

(By  Ken  Ferguson) 

MuNisiNG,  Mich.— This  is  one  of  America's 
great  undiscovered  (by  the  average  tourist) 
scenic  marvels  and  family  vacationlands — the 
fabled  "Pictured  Rocks"  and  Hiawatha  coun- 
try, which,  if  Congress  approves,  is  slated  to 
become  Plcttu-ed  Rocks  national  lakeshore. 
And  Chicago  Is  only  386  miles  from  Pictured 
Rocks,  said  to  be  the  "Shining  Blg-Sea- 
Water  '  and  the  "Shores  of  Gitche  Gumee." 

Longfellow  told  all  about  It  In  his  poem 
"Hiawatha": 

"By  the  shores  of  Gitchee  Gumee, 
By  the  Shining  Big-Sea-Water 
Stood  the  tpig-wam  of  Nokomis, 
Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis'. 

At  the  door  on  summer  evenings. 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha 
Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine  trees. 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water 
Sounds  of  music,  uords  of  tconder  . . ." 

Indian  legendry  suggests  that  Hiawatha 
lived  here  In  Munislng,  a  delightful  Uttle  city 
[population  4.0001  laced  with  misty  water- 
falls, fringed  with  towering  pine  and  spruce 
on  a  Lake  Superior  harbor.  Jumping  off  place 
for  dally  Pictured  Rocks  boat  cruises. 

Closely  ringed  on  three  sides  by  forested 
hills  that  could  be  straight  out  of  the  Smoky 
Mountain  foothills,  Munislng  fronts  on  the 
northerly  edge  of  vast  Hiawatha  national 
forest,  a  great  green  multl-thousand-acre 
belt  of  verdant  pine,  spruce,  and  cedar  wllder- 
nees  dotted  with  scores  of  clear  blue  lakes  In 
whldh  to  tent  and  traUer  camp,  rent  a  luxury 
motel  or  furnished  cottage,  fish,  cruise,  hike 
and  swim. 


Situated  on  a  magnificent  sweep  of  Lake 
Superior  shcwe  (Gitche  Gumee],  In  the  lee  of 
historic  old  Grand  Island,  where  John  Jacob 
Astor  established  a  trading  poet  for  Indian 
furs  in  1832,  Munislng  U  located  122  miles 
west  of  Michigan's  famous  Sault  Ste  Marie 
locks,  119  miles  from  St.  Ignace  and  the 
Mackinac  bridge,  46  miles  east  of  Marquette, 
and  386  miles  from  Chicago. 

Munislng  Is  an  amazing  place  for  many 
reasons.  With  Lake  Superior  at  Us  front 
door,  there  are  nearly  300  Inland  lakes  nearbv. 
Often  referred  to  as  the  "Waterfalls  CitT> 
Munislng  offers  Munislng  falls,  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  grotto  formations  and  sandstone 
within  the  city  limits.  No  more  than  a  mile 
away  are  Alger  and  Wagner  falls;  a  short 
dl.<itance  away  are  Miner's.  Au  Train,  Rock 
River.  Scott,  and  Laughing  Whltefish  falls, 
along  with  Spray  and  Chapel  falls.  Tannery 
falls  and  Grand  Sable  falls. 

A  short  drive  eastward  along  the  Lake 
Superior  shore  from  Munislng  Is  another  of 
the  nation's  natural  wonders,  the  famous 
"Mountains  of  Sand"  of  Grand  Marais.  which 
are  the  Grand  Sable  dunes  Immortalized  In 
"Hiawatha": 

'On   the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee. 
On  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wudjoo, 
By    the   .shining    Big-Sea-Watcr 
Stood  the  lodge  of  Pau-Puk-Keeuis" 

They  rise  to  1.020  feet  at  one  point  and 
stretch  for  7  miles  along  Lake  Superior, 
Semi-preclous  stones  are  found  on  the  dunes. 
Agates  are  discovered  along  the  beach. 

Girand  Marais  Is  the  only  natural  land- 
locked harbor  on  the  United  States  side  of 
Lake  Superior — also  the  only  harbor  from 
Munislng  to  Sault  Ste  Marie.  Grand  Marais 
village  is  a  picturesque  Cape  Cod-type  north- 
land  community  with  all  the  charm  and 
serenity  of  an  East  Coast  harbor  town. 

But  it  Is  Pictured  Rocks  that  attracts  most 
tourists  to  the  Munislng  area.  Pictured 
Rocks  is  a  series  of  water-sculptured,  highly 
colored  rock  formations,  rising  perpendicu- 
larly along  the  cliff  wall  from  Lake  Superior 
to  heights  of  300  feet,  beginning  5  miles 
northeast  of  Munislng  and  extending  15  miles 
eastward  along  the  coast. 

At  least  two  poets  of  international  promi- 
nence mentioned  Pictured  Rocks  in  their 
poems:  John  G.  Whlttler  and  Longfellow. 

Imaginative  viewers  see  all  sorts  of  weird, 
wave-sculptured  rock  formations  during  their 
Pictured  Rocks  cruises  .  .  .  likenesses  of 
chapels,  pulpits,  sailboats,  Indian  heads, 
houses,  and  other  resemblances  In  tlie 
beautifully  colored  cliffs. 

A  Pictured  Rocks  boat  cruise  out  of 
Munislng  aboard  Capt.  Everett  Morrison's 
85-passenger  cruise  ship.  Tiger  Lady  II,  for 
the  51 -passenger  ship  Sea  Queen  II  is  one  of 
the  country's  most  unusual  travel  thrills. 
[Adults  $3.60.  Children  under  12,  $2.)  The 
complete  trip,  more  than  37  miles,  takes  2^2 
to  3  hours.  The  boats  cruise  cloeely  to  the 
cliffs  and  slowly  enough  for  superb  color- 
pictures.  Now  thru  Labor  day  there  are  five 
trips  daily,  9  and  11  a.m.,  and  1.  3.  and  5 
p.m.  Wear  heavy  woolens — carcoats,  sweat- 
ers, and  Jackets — along  with  rubber-soled, 
low-heel  shoes. 

This  Is  no  mill  pond  you  are  venturing 
upon.  Lake  Superior  Is  the  largest  body  of 
fresh  water  In  the  world.  At  one  spot,  far 
out  in  the  lake,  it  plunges  to  a  depth  of  1,300 
feet.  Forty  degrees  is  the  average  water 
temperature.  Winds  have  a  clean  sweep 
across  250  miles  of  open  sea. 

The  cruise  eastward  along  Pictured  Rocks 
cliffs  Is  a  breath-taking  experience.  The  en- 
tire sweep  of  shore  is  still  a  wild,  wonderful 
wilderness,  almost  unchanged  since  the  days 
of  Radlsson  and  the  voyagers.  Pastel - 
colored,  rock — light  tan,  gray,  green,  darker 
brown,  marble  cakes  the  cliff-face. 

On  the  ship  goes,  past  storied  Miner's 
Castle  rock  formation.  Into  Painted  coves. 
Colored  caves,  Caves  of  Bloody  Chiefs.  Lover's 
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iMLp.  Rainbow  cav«.  Sail  Rock.  Indian  Head. 
Oull  Rookery,  Portal,  famous  Battleship 
Rock.  Tn<n».n  Drum,  Chapel  Rock,  and 
Flower  Vaoe. 

Rivers  rush  down  to  shore.  Waterfaais 
cascade  along  the  cliff-face.  Great  emerald 
forests  ride  the  cllS  cxeets. 

Back  In  Munlalng  you  discover  modem  mo- 
tels, cottage  courts,  and  restaurants  which 
feature  famous^^ake  Superior  lake  trout  din- 
ners (Red  Cedar  restaurant  on  M-asi]. 
There's  another  culinary  specialty  of  Michi- 
gan's Upper  Peninsula  which  tourists 
shouldn't  miss — the  popular  hot  "Pasties" 
[meat  turnovers,  a  meal  in  Itself]  brought 
over  by  Immigrant  Cornlshmen  known  as 
"Cousin  Jacks."  Pasties  are  available  at 
Starllte  motel  In  Munlslng. 

This  city  has  many  excellent  little  motels. 
Including  Starllte  motel.  Vacationer's  motel, 
Dunklee's  Sunset  motel  (only  motel  on  pic- 
turesque Munlslng  bay.  one  mile  from  down- 
town], and  Scotty's  motel.  Write  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Dept.  C.  T.  Munlslng,  Mich.. 
for  brochures,  motel  and  furnished  cottage 
listings,  restaurants,  or  stop  In  when  you 
reach  town  for  detailed  Information  on  how 
to  get  to  the  many  Munlslng  area  waterfalls. 
There  Is  a  Hiawatha  national  forest  ranger's 
otnce  la  Munlslng  for  complete  camping  lu- 
f  ormatkm  and  maps. 

Vacationers  discover  many  things  to  see 
and  do  around  Munlslng  after  they've  toured 
Ptcttired  Rocks:  visits  to  the  beautiful  water- 
falls; tours  of  Munlslng's  paper  mill  [divi- 
sion of  Xlmberly-Clark  corporation];  drives 
out  to  Orand  Marals  and  the  famous  dunes 
and  harbor. 

Nicest  thing  of  all,  however.  Is  the  Invig- 
orating summer  spell  of  the  great  green 
northland  Itself;  enchanting  nights  imder 
ths  Northern  Lights  with  a  shimmering  ez- 
panM  of  mirrored  water  in  front  of  you — 
and  the  vast,  sprawling  Hiawatha  national 
forest  at  your  back. 

"Thtt3  departed  Hiawatha,  I 

Hiaioatha  the  beloved. 
In  the  glory  of  the  runaet. 
In.  the  purple  mists  of  ex'ening  " 


SAYS.  "Our  country  has  its  faults,  but  It's 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world." 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  people  all  along 
WUlle  Hunter's  route  of  march  would  Join 
up  and  walk  with  him  at  least  a  little  way 
to  show  they  approve  of  what  he  is  doing? 

But  tliey  probably  won't.  The  old  faah- 
ionetl  positive  support  of  America  and  Amer- 
ica's f>oUcles  doesn't  seem  to  attract  many 
people  Uiese  days. 

But  at  least  mot<:>rLst:s  who  pass  him  along 
the  road  the  next  few  days  C4in  give  him  a 
smile  and  a  wave  as  they  go  by  and  they 
might  even  want  to  stop  and  offer  him  a  ride. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  who  live  In  Atlanta 
can  be  as  proud  of  Willie  Hu-iier  as  he  is  of 
his  couiitr-,- 


Willie  Hunter's  March 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or    CEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20. 1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Willie 
W.  Hunter,  17  years  old,  arrived  in 
Washington  last  night,  completing  his 
Journey  from  Atlanta.  Traveling  alone, 
he  walked  over  75  miles  of  the  way 
carrying  an  American  flag  to  show  his 
love  of  country,  and  support  for  our  dlflB- 
cult  and  trying  position  in  southeast 
AsXbl. 

I  attach  a  copy  of  an  editorial  In  the 
July  25  Issue  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
which  well  states  appropriate  sentiments : 

WiLLiK  Hunter's  Makch 
Willie  Hunter,   17,  an  Atlanta  Negro  high 
school  student.  Is  walking  down  to  Washing- 
ton to  demonstrate  his  supp>ort  for  U.S.  in- 
volvement In  Viet  Nam. 

He  la  carrying  an  American  flag  and  a 
knap-sack  and  he  hopes  to  cover  about  75 
mUes  a  day. 

"I'm  tired  of  hearing  about  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  and  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  make  statements 
opposing  U.S.  participation  in  Viet  Nam,"  he 


A  Time  for  Candor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDI.\NA 

.,I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  27. 1966 

Mr       HARVEY      of      Indiana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  luider  leave  to  e.xtcnd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoud,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  27,  1966] 

A   Tl.ME   FOa   C'ANDOa 

Tins  summer's  harvest  of  horror — murder, 
arson,  loc-ting  In  city  after  city,  week  after 
week — is  prompting  ever  more  Insistent  ques- 
tioning. Why?  Who  Is  to  blame?  Strangely 
enough,  the  response  of  a  good  many  people 
is  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rioters  but 
of  the  general  society  and.  if  you  please,  the 
Feder:U  Government. 

One  editorialist  was  moved  to  express  the 
sentiment  In  the  following  extremist  fashion: 
"The  (Federal)  housing  progr.vm  Is  too  small. 
The  poverty  progr.uTi  is  too  small.  It  Is  not 
the  riots  in  the  slums,  but  these  Uime  and 
inadequate  program-s  that  are  the  real  dis- 
grace of  the  riciipst  nation  on  earth." 

We  submit  that  attitudes  of  that  .sort  are 
an  vmmerlted  rebuke  to  America  and  the 
millions  whose  hard  work  and  hard  thinking 
have  made  it  the  most  abundant  and  Just 
nation  on  earth.  Wo  are  glad  that  President 
Johnson,  at  least,  is  not  thos  be-guUed:  while 
commiserating  with  tlie  plight  of  sliun- 
dwellers.  he  is  forthright  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  riots  that  tear  at  the  very  fabric  of  the 
community.  "Our  country  can  abide  clvU 
protest  ...  It  cannot  abide  civil  violence." 

Let  us  look  a  Uttle  more  closely  at  the 
catalog  of  charges  against  the  "inadequacy" 
of  Federal  efforts. 

Large-scale  Federal  housing  aid  for  low- 
income  families  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years  at  a  cost  of  m.xny  billions  in  tax  dollars. 
It  has  failed  Indeed,  but  its  Inadequacy  is 
not  In  terms  of  cost  but  in  terms  of  concept. 
The  same  applies  to  the  bulk  of  the  activities 
launched  by  the  more  recent  antipoverty 
program. 

The  fundamental  conceptual  flaw  Is  a 
sentimental  view,  reminiscent  of  Rousseau, 
of  the  nature  of  n\an.  According  to  this  in- 
terpretation, man  is  Inherently  good  and 
perfectible  and  Is  held  down  only  by  the  ex- 
ternal forces  of  society.  Put  him  in  pleasant 
siuToundlngs,  or  give  him  enough  money,  and 
all  will  be  well. 

The  Inescapable  corollary  is  that  the  society 
rather  than  the  Individual  Is  responsible  for 
his  behavior,  however  ambition-less,  venal  or 
criminal.  The  doctrine  has  been  preached 
with  so  much  vigor,  and  not  only  In  connec- 
tion with  clvU  rights.  In  contemporary 
America  that  It  Is  hardly  surprising  to  find 
some  of  the  listeners  taking  it  literally. 


Experience,  to  put  It  mildly,  lends  Uttl* 
credence  to  the  romantic  view  of  man's  na- 
ture; left  entirely  to  our  own  devices,  rela- 
tively few  of  us  would  qualify  for  sainthood. 
In  that  context,  the  political  triumph  of  the 
American  design  of  200  years  ago  Is  that  it 
engineered  a  maximum  of  personal  liberty 
with  a  minimum  of  governmental  compul- 
sion. But  the  order  is  there,  and  It  has  to 
be.  else  the  design  falls. 

Confronted  with  such  self-evident  facts, 
the  civil  rights  leaders  tend  to  retort  with  the 
argument  that  If  they  did  not  promote  civil 
disobedience,  nothing  would  be  done  to  Im- 
prove the  squalid  surroundings  In  which 
many  Negroes  live.  Anyone  contemplating 
civil  disobedience,  however,  In  a  society 
whose  existence  depends  on  respect  for  law 
Is  obligated  to  ask  himself  what  alternatives 
exist  before  he  turns  to  that  last  resort. 

Here  again,  the  President  put  it  well:  "The 
ballot  box,  the  neighborhood  communities, 
the  political  and  civil  rights  organizations- 
are  the  means  by  which  Americans  express 
tlielr  resentment  against  Intolerable  condi- 
tions. They  are  designed  to  reform  society, 
not  to  rip  it  apart." 

And  the  truth  Is  that  many  individual  Ne- 
groes, even  before  the  past  decade's  civil 
rights  legislation,  have  come  up  from  poverty 
and  gotten  out  of  the  "ghetto."  (The  term, 
incidentally,  Is  a  loaded  one;  by  connotation 
If  not  denotation  It  suggests  the  falsehood 
that  some  governmental  authority  Is  com- 
pelling Negroes  to  stay  In  segregated,  walled- 
in  areas.) 

Many  more  can  be  expected  to  make  a 
decent  living  for  themselves  without  the 
leaders  having  to  rip  up  society.  What  can- 
not be  stressed  too  often,  and  what  the  ro- 
manticists fall  to  understand.  Is  that  for  the 
most  part  they  will  have  to  do  It  on  their 
own;  the  leaders  would  be  better  occupied 
helping  them  help  themselves  than  In  creat- 
ing the  climate  for  riots.  Even  then,  there 
will  be  some  members  of  any  society,  regard- 
less of  color,  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
will  not  be  able  to  mfike  a  go  of  life. 

It's  time,  we  think,  for  a  little  bit  of  com- 
mon sense  and  candor.  Neither  the  society  at 
large  nor  the  Federal  Government  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  violence.  Those  responsible  are 
the  rioters  and  the  teachers  of  casual  dis- 
regard for  law  and  order. 


L.BJ.'t  Crunch  With  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  27. 1906 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  Interesting  to  learn  of  the  ofT- 
the-record  meetings  held  at  the  White 
House  because  sooner  or  later  what  hap- 
pens in  these  off-the-record  meetings 
comes  to  light  as  evidenced  by  the  article 
"L.B.J.'s  Crunch  With  Congress"  by  Row- 
land Evans  and  Robert  Novak.  Their 
column,  which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  July  27,  follows: 

L.B.J.'s  CKtTNCH  WrrH  Congress 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

When  the  congressional  leaders  left  the 
White  House  July  18  after  hearing  the  Pres- 
ident scold  them  for  spending  too  much,  the 
prevailing  mood  among  the  Democrats  was 
dlsgruntlement  bordering  on  anger. 

One  Democratic  leader  berated  Mr.  John- 
son all  the  way  back  to  Capitol  Hill  In  the 
limousine  he  shared  with  several  other  lead- 
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ers.  Doesn't  the  President  know,  he  com- 
plained, that  with  all  this  economy  talk  he 
Is  practically  Inviting  Congress  to  emasculate 
his  whole  puxjgram? 

He  wasn't  alone.  In  the  Democratic  cloak- 
rooms this  Is  the  prevailing  reaction  to  Mr. 
Johnson'  low-key  appeal  that  Congress  vote 
In  full  the  money  he  has  asked — coupled 
with  his  loud  refusal  to  permit  one  dollar  to 
be  voted  for  any  other  programs.  By  pound- 
ing on  the  economy  theme,  Mr.  Johnson  is 
putting  squarely  on  the  backs  of  liberals  In 
his  own  party  the  onus  for  big  spending; 
and  big  spending,  he  says,  will  mean  higher 
taxes  CM-  big  deficits. 

What  galls  these  liberals,  many  of  them 
first-termers  elected  In  the  anti-Goldwater 
landslide,  is  that  the  President  himself  is 
not  facing  the  voters  In  the  Novemt>er  elec- 
tion, but  they  are. 

Presidential  silence  on  the  Senate  cut  of 
$250  million  In  his  foreign  aid  bill  two  days 
later  further  confused  the  liberals.  It  In- 
dicated Mr.  Johnson  may  even  be  ready  to 
backtrack  on  some  parts  of  his  own  program. 

That  cut  was  sponsored  by  the  Republican 
leader,  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois,  and  In 
the  absence  of  a  single  protest  from  the  White 
House,  It  got  the  support  of  no  fewer  than 
64  Senators — two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

Likewise,  the  antipoverty  bill,  already  In  a 
highly  weakened  state,  is  almost  certain  to 
feel  the  Impact  of  the  President's  alarming 
talk  about  the  budget.  The  same  is  true  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  of  the  highJy- 
touted  Johnson  program  to  eliminate  f>o11u- 
tion  from  streams  and  rivers,  and  of  other 
Great  Society  programs. 

And  yet,  paradoxically,  Mr.  Johnson  made 
It  crystal  clear  in  a  White  House  session  with 
the  congressional  money  men  last  week  that 
he  did  not  want  any  congressional  tamper- 
ing with  the  Great  Society.  His  exchange 
with  Rep.  John  Plynt,  a  conservative  Dem- 
ocrat from  Georgia,  symbolized  his  refusal 
to  conceed  to  Congress  any  legislative  Ini- 
tiatives. Plynt  was  one  of  a  score  of 
chairmen  and  ranking  Republican  members 
of  House  Appropriations  subcommittees,  the 
panels  which  start  the  money  bills  rolling 
through  Congress,  summoned  to  the  White 
House  July  19  for  a  tough  presidential  lec- 
tiu-e  on  the  budget.  He  complained  to  the 
President  that  every  time  an  item  was  re- 
duced in  the  Hotise  he  got  an  angry  phone 
call  from  the  White  House. 

Asked  to  give  an  example.  Plynt  singled 
out  the  rent  supplement  bill.  This  pro- 
gram, designed  to  help  low-income  families 
get  better  housing,  was  severely  trimmed  In 
the  House  and  for  his  part  In  the  trimming, 
Flynt  was  scolded  by  the  White  House. 

When  Flynt  finished  his  recital.  Mr.  John- 
son assumed  a  pained  expression.  "John, 
that's  different.  Rent  supplements  is  my 
program." 

Irritated  by  the  President  putting  the 
whole  spending  blame  on  Congress,  the  con- 
servative Republican,  Eltord  Cedeeberg  of 
Michigan,  then  taunted  the  President  by 
inviting  him  to  veto  bills  that  are  not  part 
of  his  program,  such  as  the  2.9  per  cent  pay 
raise  for  Government  employees. 

Mr.  Johnson  demurred.  It's  not  that  sim- 
ple, he  said.  Besides,  he  wanted  to  coop- 
erate,  not   compete,    with    Congress. 

Cederbehg  shot  back:  "We'll  promise  to 
cooperate,  Mr.  President,  with  the  first  veto 
you  send  up." 

The  reason  for  the  President's  crunch  with 
Congress  Is,  of  course,  the  growing  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  now  estimated  at  close 
to  $2  bUUon  every  month.  But  one  likely 
casualty  of  Mr.  Johnson's  highly-publicized 
economy  cami)algn  may  very  well  be  his  own 
Great  Society  program.  Another  may  be 
the  freshmen  Democrats,  who  wiU  now  get 
the  blame  back  home  for  their  voting  records 
In  support  of  high  spending. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  20, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
Indicated  In  earlier  remarks,  there  was  a 
great  nationwide  surge  of  Interest  In 
Captive  Nations  Week  this  year.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  proclamations  Issued  by  the 
mayors  of  Forest  Park,  Flossmore,  and 
Tinley  Park,  111.,  In  the  congressional 
district  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  In 
addition,  an  editorial  In  the  July  15  edi- 
tion of  the  New  World,  publication  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Chicago,  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  came  to  my  attention,  and  I 
Insert  It  In  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subJugaUon 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hvingivry,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;   and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war:    and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  oeremonlee 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Bernard  G.  Cunningham. 
VUlage  President  (Mayor)  of  Park  Forest. 
Illinois  60466,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the 
week  commencing  July  17,  1966,  be  observed 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Park  Forest,  1111- 
nols,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Park  For- 
est to  Join  with  others  in  observlDg  this  week 
by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  ef- 
forts for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed 
and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

In  witness  thereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Village  of 
Park  Forest  to  be  affixed  this  17th  day  of  July, 
1966. 

B.  G.  Cunningham. 

Village  President. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  Imperialletic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  i>eoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla, 
Rumania,  East  0«nnany,  Bulgaria.  Main- 
land China,  Armenia,   Azerbaijan,   Georgia, 


North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Serbia. 
Croatia,  Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turke- 
stan. North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  Suites 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUite.'; 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  CapUve  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  "the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  W.  Robert  Rlggs 
(Mayor)  of  Village  of  Flossmoor,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July  17, 
1966.  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  iii 
village,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Floss- 
moor  to  Join  with  others  In  observing  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their 
efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

Phoclam  ation 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla,  Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  InlOate  a  major 
war:  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom- loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  third  week  In  July 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  In- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
Independence: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Kenneth  J.  Fulton, 
Mayor  of  the  Village  of  Tinley  Park,  do  here- 
by proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July 
17,  1966,  be  observed  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  In  Tinley  Park  and  caU  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  Tinley  Park  to  Join  with  others  in 
observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  Ub- 
eratlon  of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples 
all  over  the  world. 

Dated  this  16th  day  of  July,  1966. 

KrKNXTH  J.  FXJXTON. 

Mayor  of  the  Village  of  Tinley  Park. 

Captive  Nations  Deservx  Oitb  Whole- 

Heakted  Support 
Speaking  of  Freedom  Rallies.  I  can  tJilnk 
of  none  more  deserving  of  support  than  that 
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planned  for  Oaptlve  Nations  Day.  Saturday. 
July  16.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  general 
public  here  In  ttie  United  States  haa  become 
very  short  of  memory  or.  worse  still,  apathetic 
to  the  past  and  present  sufferings  of  those 
who  have  been  enslared  by  Communism.  On 
Saturday,  20  national  groups,  representing 
enslaved  nations  behind  the  Iron.  Bamboo 
and  Sugar  curtains,  are  taking  part  In  ft 
parade  starting  at  noon  at  Wacker  Drive  and 
State  Street.  Many  at  these  people  are  refu- 
gees from  the  20  nations  repreaented.  They 
would  not  be  In  this  country  unless  they 
loved  our  nation  and  the  freedoms  we  have 
here,  and  unless  they  looked  tx>  our  nation  as 
the  last  freedom-loving  people  who  would  be 
willing  to  help  them  help  their  homelands 
to  restore  freedom. 

The  list  of  captive  nations  reads  almost  like 
a  Utany — Poland.  Yugoslavia.  Czechoslovakia. 
Rumajiia,  Lithuania.  East  Berlin.  North  Ko- 
rea, North  Vietnam.  Cuba,  to  mention  only 
a  few.  The  source  of  captivity  can  clearly  be 
pln-polnted  In  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China. 
As  long  as  these  nations  continue  their  Im- 
perialistic programs  of  Inflltratlon.  Insidious 
revolution  and  ultimate  world  domination. 
none  of  us  can  hope  for  any  true  freedom. 

Our  Nation  La  not  getting  much  self-de- 
sexved  support  from  our  traditional  allies 
la  working  toward  this  goal.  We  are  being 
subjected  to  heavy  criticism,  often  hypocriti- 
cal, from  our  enemies  and  even  from  thoso 
Whom  we  would  call  our  friends.  Many  voic- 
es have  been  raised  within  our  own  nation  to 
criticize  the  support  that  we  have  been  giving 
to  the  relatively  small  nation  of  Vietnam 
Today  (Wesdnesday)  Is  called  the  "Day  of 
Bhame"  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  the  day  on  which 
that  nation  was  divided  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference In  1954 — the  northern  half  being 
turned  over  to  Communlat  rule  and  th» 
southern  half  remaining  as  a  free  nation. 

Those  among  us  who  would  prefer  not 
to  consider  the  situation  shovild  know  more 
about  some  of  the  peoples  Involved.  The  pup- 
pet governments  In  Poland  and  Cuba  have 
never  ceased  their  oppressive  harrassment  of 
their  own  people  who  want  freedom.  .Red 
China  has  liquidated  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Its  own  citizens  for  the  same  reason.  The 
goal  of  the  Communists  is  qxilte  clear.  U  we 
fall  to  secure  true  peace  and  freedom  In  Viet- 
nam, we  will  b«  glvlog  up  Just  one  more 
Irontler  of  freedom. 

Thailand.  Laos,  Cambodia — you  name  the 
place — It's  been  on  the  list  for  Soviet  ag- 
gression for  years.  If  we  don't  stop  It  soon. 
there  wUl  be  no  free  area  left  beyond  our 
own  shorea.  and  big  and  strong  and  resource- 
ful as  we  may  be  as  a  nation,  we  may  not  be 
quite  big  enough  to  undo  the  damage  that 
has  made  mllllona  of  people  captives  and 
Via,  tortured  and  murdered  millions  more. 

Captive  Nations  Day  should  be  heralded 
and  supported  by  aU  Chlcagoans.  Most  of 
us.  or  our  parents  and  grandparents,  come 
from  such  nations.  The  leas  fortunate  arc 
still  captive.  Lefs  keep  them  In  qur  prayers 
and  pledge  them  our  constant  support.  If 
we  don't  we  don't  deserve  the  freedom  we 

enjoy. 

J.  M,  Kelly. 


IKstrict  of  Colombia  Problems  Caate 
CoBcerm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MUTNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  NEI^EN-  Mr.  Speaker.  Carl 
Shipley.  Republican  chairman  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  recently  addressed 


the  Di.strict  Junior  Cliamber  of  Com- 
merce about  matt^'rs  concerninfi;  him  in 
our  Nation's  Capital.  I  request  inclu- 
sion of  his  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

SPFFCJC       or       DtSTRTCT       OP       CoifMBW       GOP 

Chairman  Carl  Shiplfy.  to  the  District 

OP    Columbia    Junior    Chamber    op    Com- 

MgRCE.  JtT.y  7.  19CQ 

One  of  the  mo.'^t  consplcuoiLs  failures  of 
the  C'rreat  Society  Is  the  constant  deienora- 
tion  of  Uie  N.itions  C.ipiliU  Today  the  pop- 
ulation ul  the  69  square  miles  which  make 
up  the  District  of  Colombia  is  about  805.000 
persons,  roughly  the  same  as  It  was  16  years 
ago  in  1050.  NUmiclpal  services  are  no  bet- 
ter, and  probably  worse  today  than  16  years 

ilRO. 

A  main  feature  of  the  Great  .S<x-icty  is  its 
'cre.itne  federalism" — Uie  Federal  Govern- 
ment by-passing  .Slate  Goveninients  to  solve 
local  problems  directly  with  Federal  help 
and  numagenient  at  the  local  level.  The 
DLstrict  of  CoUunbia  is  the  or.e  place  in  the 
United  States  where  Congre.ss  h.as  exclusive 
legislative  authority,  and  where  the  President 
has  absolute  control  by  re.LSon  of  the  fact 
that  he  appoints,  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion by  tlie  Senate,  the  two  civilians  and  one 
military  officer  who  make  up  the  three-mem- 
ber Board  of  Commiseioners.  which  governs 
the  Nation's  CapltiU.  There  are  no  elected 
local  otlicials  and  no  locjU  lawmakers — the 
President  and  the  Congress  caniiijt  escape 
their  ultimate  and  absolute  responsibility 
for  contlilions  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

If  Uie  Great  Society's  "creative  federalism" 
is  a  sound  theory  of  Governnieut  Washing- 
ion.  DC  ought  to  be  a  shlniut;  example  of 
ur'aan  hie  at  its  best.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunenc  can  better  solve  niunicip.il  and 
urbaja  problems  than  Suite  and  local  Gov- 
ernniont.s.  Wiushicgton.  D  C  should  be  a 
model  of  perfection.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
District  Buildini:  employees  have  increased 
from  24.000  in  I960  to  about  3J.000  in  1966. 
Many  are  in  "leaf  raking  "  or  make-worlc 
Jobs — unnecessary  for  efficient  Government. 
Crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency  have  la- 
creased  steadly  until  Washington  Justifies  a 
description  made  by  a  United  States  Senator 
on  the  FUyoT  of  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that 
it  ifi  the  most  daiiijerous  city  iii  the  United 
Stales  after  d;trk. 

More  children  "drop  out"  of  High  School 
than  graduate  every  year.  Unemployment 
continues  at  a  high  level  among  the  un- 
skilled, there  is  a  serious  housing  shortage. 
and  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  of  Uie  white 
population  and  taxpaying.  Job-generating 
businesses  continues  to  accelerate. 

A  recent  report  to  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
trotler-General  of  the  United  States  showed 
611  District  Government  employees  Identi- 
fied as  having  licenses  to  drive  ta.ticabs.  ot 
whom  222  were  found  to  have  been  out  driv- 
ing their  cabs  while  drawing  pay.  on  official 
time  as  municipal  employees.  This  double 
worklife  is  contrary  to  the  pubUc  interest, 
which  assumes  a  40  hoiu-  w  >rk  week.  The 
health  of  these  employees  must  suffer,  and 
certainly  the  D.  C.  tax-payer  does  not  get 
full  value  from  a  city  employee  who  drives 
himself  to  exhaustion  In  a  cab. 

Is  it  any  wonder  th.it  new  businesses  refuse 
to  locate  "in  the  Di-strlct  or  that  new  families 
coming  into  ti\<i  .area  settle  in  Maryland  or 
Virginia  suburbs''  Is  It  surprising  that  old 
taxpaying  busine.->ses  leave  for  the  suburbs, 
and  old  ta.xpaying  families  depart  for  refuge 
across  the  District  line? 

If  it  were  a  question  of  money,  inade^iuate 
budget,  or  lack  of  revenue,  there  might  be 
some  Justification  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs. 
However,  the  melancholy  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Ls  that  District  residents  today  have  a 
budget  of  »428  million  to  maintain  the 
municipal  government  to  serve  our  local 
population,  as  against  a  budget  of  $241  mil- 
lion in  1960  to  serve  the  very  same  size 
population.    Today  we  have  one  of  the  high- 


est ratio  of  mttnlclpal  employees  to  the 
population  served  In  the  United  States,  and 
yet  it  Is  one  of  the  most  floundering. 
bungling,  and  confused  municipal  Govern- 
ments to  be  found  anywhere.  District  resi- 
dents have  endured  15  tax  incre.ases  in  the 
last  10  years,  ranging  from  personal  Income 
to  real  estate,  and  the  Great  Society  leaders 
have  proposed  9  hiore  tax  incre.ases  now 
pending  m  Congress. 

District  of  Columbia  residents  in  1959 
paid  a  total  revenue  in  local  taxes  of  $138 
million.  If  the  pending  proposals  become 
law.  the  same  residents  will  be  paying  $240 
mUlion  in  local  ta.'ces  next  year.  For  a 
typical  middle-class  family  of  four  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  this  means  an  estimated 
burden  of  major  taxes  ot  $521  per  year,  as 
cigalnst.  for  example.  $308  in  Dalla:.  Texas, 
$347  in  San  Antonio,  and  $350  In  Houston, 
Texas,  which  are  comparable  major  cities. 
The  Great  Society  administrators  still 
have  a  chance  to  save  the  Nation's  Capital 
by  using  tax  and  fiscal  policies  to  stimulate 
an  inflow  of  new  taxpaying  and  Job-provid- 
ing businesses,  and  to  encourage  an  inflow  of 
new  white  taxpaying  families  moving  Into 
tlie  area.  TTiis  same  authority  can  be  used 
to  open  up  equal  opportunity  for  housings, 
Joljs.  and  schools  in  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia suburbs  for  a  nearly  65';,  Negro  popu- 
lation, many  of  whom  would  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  suburban  life. 

The  President  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners have  adequate  statutory  authority 
and  administrative  authority  to  bring  about 
a  redistribution  of  the  Negro  families  who 
are  now  concentrated  in  the  District  on  a 
more  even-spread  basis  throughout  tlia 
Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs. 

In  addition,  the  lenders  of  th  ^  Great  So- 
ciety should  propose  to  Congress  a  1% 
withholcflng  tax  at  the  source  on  the  per- 
sonal Incomes  of  the  approximately  222.000 
commuters  who  work  In  'Washington  by 
day.  but  return  to  live.  vote,  and  pay  taxes 
In  Virginia  and  Maryland  after  the  sun 
goes  dcwn.  Over  44 '"c  of  all  the  505.000  per- 
sons with  Jobs  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
reside  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  (19';  In  Vir- 
ginia. 25' c  In  Maryland).  Other  cities.  In- 
cluding New  York,  are  finding  this  source  of 
tax  revenue  a  means  to  distribute  through- 
out a  metropolitan  area  an  equitable  share 
of  the  cost  of  municipal  Government  among 
those  who  derive  direct  benefits  from  the 
services  provided  out  of  tax  revenues, 

Tliesc  two  major  steps  could  change  the 
Great  Society's  mo.st  conspicuous  failure  into 
one  of  its  outstanding  successes — A  Nation's 
Capital  of  which  all  of  America's  citizens 
can  be  proud  instead  of  a  Nation's  Capital 
which  at  the  present  time  can  only  be  a 
source  of  shame. 


Sixty  Arizonans,  Including  Joseph  Wood 
Krotch  and  the  Director  of  the  Arizona- 
Sonora  Desert  Museum,  Appeal  for 
Preservation  of  the  Grand  Canyon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27.  1966 

Mr,  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  60 
Arizonans — mostly  professional,  busi- 
ness, and  university  people — expressed 
their  opposition  to  the  Bridge  Canyon 
and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  identical  letters  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  other  ofBcials. 
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Among  the  signers  of  the  letters  were 
Joseph  ■Wood  Krutch,  "William  H.  Wood- 
In,  who  Is  director  of  the  Arlzona-Sonora 
Desert  Museum,  and  Philip  Bumham,  an 
editor  of  Commonweal  magazine. 

The  eloquent  appeal  of  these  Arizo- 
nans speaks  for  Itself.  I  Include  it 
hereafter : 

Tucson,  Ahiz.,  July  1,  1966. 
The  President  of  the  tJNrrHD  St.ites, 
Secretary  or  the  Interior, 
The  Honorable  Morris  Udall, 
The  Honorable  Paul  Fannin, 
The  Honorable  Cam,  Hayden, 
The  Honorable  John  J.  Rhodes, 
The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs, 
The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Interior, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  : 

We  residents  of  Arizona,  dismayed  and 
saddened  at  the  proepect  of  the  erection  of 
two  dams  within  the  Grand  Canyon,  feel 
compelled  to  tell  you  of  our  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  unbelievable  encroachment  upon 
what  Is  the  common  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  of  the  world. 

We  who  sign  this  letter  live  and  work  In 
Arizona  and  are  therefore  vitally  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  this  State  and  of  Its 
citizens.  If  the  Colorado  River  Ls  Indeed  the 
only  practical  source  of  the  additional  water 
our  growing  state  needs,  let  us  have  the 
necessary  diversionary  Installations  without 
the  dams  at  Marble  Gorge  and  Lower  Granite 
Gorge, 

All  of  the  points  for  and  against  the  dams 
have  been  eloquently  made,  and  we  shall  not 
repeat  them.  We  simply  want  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  know  that  responsible 
citizens  of  Arizona  are  far  from  being  unan- 
imously in  favor  of  the  legislation  sponsored 
by  our  congressional  delegation  In  Its  present 
form.  We  remain  convinced  after  arduous 
study  of  both  sides,  that  vast  areas  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  adjoining  regions  will  be 
effectively  and  permanently  modified  or  de- 
stroyed If  one  or  both  of  the  dams  are  buJlt, 
We  further  believe  that,  if  the  nation's  great-^ 
est  natural  gift  cannot  be  protected,  we  shall 
see  the  same  arguments  of  expediency  and 
dollar -practicality  used  to  harm  or  destroy 
other  wilderness  areas  of  the  nation.  The 
people  of  the  world  watch  us,  and  future  gen- 
erations will  Judge  us,  to  see  whether  the 
world's  richest  nation  will  destroy  Its  most 
valuable  natural  possession  for  gross  util- 
itarian motives. 

A  nation  which  devotes  Itself  principally 
to  material  progress  and  neglects  man's 
primeval  spiritual  bonds  with  nature  must 
Inevitably  become  less  human.  New  sourcee 
of  water  and  power  can  be  found,  but  once 
we  have  lost  the  Grand  Canyon,  or  any  i>art 
of  It.  we  shall  have  lost  it  forever. 

Gentlemen,  we  Artzonans  plead  with  you: 
Don't  build  the  dams  at  Marble  Gorge  and 
Lower  Granite  Gorge. 

The  Reverend  John  C.  Fowler;  Allan 
Carter,  MJ3,;  Remo  DiCenso,  M.D.; 
Robert  J.  Oliver.  M.D,:  Juan  E.  Fon- 
seca,  MX).;  J.  H.  McEvers.  M.D.;  H. 
Allan  Collier,  M.D.;  H.  E.  Pollock.  MX).; 
Raymond  F.  Bock,  M.D.;  John  T. 
Sprlggs.  M.D.; 

C.  W.  Pullen.  M.D.:  Neil  Clements.  M.D.; 
Robert  D.  Rawson.  M.D.;  Thomas  M. 
Foreman,  M.D,;  George  W.  Nash,  MX).; 
Hubert  R.  Estes,  MX).;  M.  David  Ben- 
Asher,  M.D.;  Urban  S.  Atterbury,  M.S.; 
A.  W.  Gaudielle,  MX).;  R.  V.  High- 
smith,  Rg.  Phcy.; 

Richard  L.  Lenz,  A.C.S.W.;  Stephen  M. 
Weiss,  Ph.  D.;  Lewis  Hertz,  Ph.  D.; 
Louise  Bronsen.  Ph.  D.;  Dennis  Greene, 
M.A.;  Peter  Horwath,  Ph.  D.;  Frederick 
J.  Schmltz,  Ph,  D.;  Jean  Robert  Beck, 
Ph.  D.;  Dorothy  S.  Lleurance,  (Mrs. 
W.  F.);   Joseph  Wood  Krutch; 


W.  H.  Woodln  m.  Director  of  the  Arlz- 
Sonora  Desert  Museum;  Richard  P. 
Knight;  The  Reverend  Francis  B.  Wil- 
liams D.  Phil.  (Oxon);  James  H. 
Freudenthal;  Margaret  E.  Freuden thai; 
Robert  E.  Nabours,  Ph.  D.;  James  J. 
Jones,  M.S.;  Stephen  B.  Smith;  Prank 
Patanla;  Eugene  H.  Bruce,  M.A.; 

Betty  S.  Gegenhelmer;  W.  Edward  Mor- 
gan; William  Wilde,  A.I.A.;  Eve  K. 
Morgan;  Betty  Chambers,  R.N.,  MJ^.; 
Guy  K.  Chambers,  M.S.;  Charles  Cos- 
ton,  Ph.  D.;  Joan  Coston;  Thomas 
Harlan,  M.A.; 

Annlta  Harlan;  Jean  P.  Goetlnck.  M.A.; 
Glenys  Goetlnck,  Ph.  D.;  Paul  S. 
Martin,  Ph.  D.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 
Carlson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ol  J.  Becker; 
John  H.  Hesse*,-  M.S.;  Mary  Ellen 
Hessel;  James  E.  McDonald,  Ph.  D.; 
Drummond  Hadley,  M.A.;  Philip 
Burnham; 

Carol  G.  Weiss,  M.S.;  Evls  Schocket, 
M.S.;  Seymour  Rosenbaum,  MX).;  Rob- 
ert I.  Cutts,  M.D.;  Roland  D.  Tharp, 
Ph.  D.;  Ted  DeGrazla;  Edward  Tappan; 
Russel  Ewlng;   Nora  Loerpabel. 


WNEW's  Public  Service  Program,  'The 
Invisible  People" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a 
program  entitled  "The  Invisible  People," 
on  radio  station  WNEW  In  New  York 
City,  as  a  part  of  their  award-winniiig 
series  known  as  "Sunday  Evening 
Closeup." 

This  distinguished  series  of  programs 
has  been  a  public  service  of  radio  station 
WNEW  for  some  5  years  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area. 

The  program,  under  the  title  "The  In- 
visible People,"  might  very  well  have 
borne  a  subtitle  of  "The  Sound  of 
Poverty." 

It  deals  with  the  situation  of  people 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
brought  down  from  the  normal  Income 
level  to  one  of  bare  subsistence. 

This  particular  program  was  written 
and  produced  by  Mike  Stein,  and  based 
upon  the  book,  "Paces  of  Poverty,"  by 
Pastor  Arthur  Simon.  The  executive 
producer  was  Jack  Pluntze,  and  Howard 
Epstein  was  in  charge  of  technical 
supervision. 

News  Closeup  is  a  public  affairs  pres- 
entation of  "WNEW  and  WNEW-FM, 
Metromedia  stations  In  New  York. 

The  program  t)eglns  with  Annoimcer 
Alan  Walden  stating  as  follows: 

To  most  New  Yorkers,  the  sound  of  pov- 
erty Is  the  sound  of  several  hundred  demon- 
strators on  a  street  .  .  .  shouting  slogans 
and  demanding  more  money  from  the  gov- 
ernment ...  or  the  sound  of  angry  poverty 
officials  quarrelling  over  money  tor  this  proj- 
ect or  that  .  .  . 

You  won't  hear  any  of  those  aounds  to- 
night. 

You  will  hear  from  the  Invisible  people  .  .  . 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Miller. 

They're  real  people. 


They  Uve  right  next  door  to  you  .  .  .  but 
you  don't  know  it. 

You  may  have  passed  them  on  the  street 
today  .  .  .  but  you  didn't  recognize  them. 

The  Millers  look  Just  Uke  you  .  .  .  but 
they're  not  Just  like  you. 

You've  made  It  In  this  world.  They  haven't. 
And  the  question  Is  .  .  .  why.  They  aren't 
ahlftless.  they  aren't  dishonest.  They  aren't 
Immoral.  They  don't  bear  the  stigma  of 
color.  They  don't  want  to  freeloed  on  the 
public.  They  want  to  work.  Yet  they  were 
drawn  Into  poverty  much  like  a  drowning 
man  Is  drawn  Into  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool. 

It  concludes  with  the  statement : 
More  than  we  care  to  admit,  ours  is  a  so- 
ciety In  which  the  fit  survive.  And  our 
notion  of  fltnesB  is  often  irrational  and 
morally  deficient.  Mr.  MlUer  wanted  to 
work.  Yet,  there  were  few  Jobs  open  to  him. 
There  was  training  he  could  have  received, 
but  did  not.  Poor  health  and  lack  of  skills 
sucked  him  to  the  bottom.  And  now.  the 
spectre  of  second  generation  poverty  haunts 
the  Miller  children.  At  beet,  we  oi>en  only 
a  few  Jobs  to  him.  .  .  .  Jobs  that  keep  his 
family  on  the  brink  of  disaster.  And  If  they 
topple,  we  pay  him  to  be  useless,  and  heap 
upon  his  family  an  Indignity  which  few  of 
us  would  be  able  to  bear. 

This  Is  Alan  Walden.  Have  a  thoughtful 
evening. 

In  between  we  have  the  development 
in  good  diamatic  fashion,  of  the  type  of 
poverty  situation  that  may  at  any  time 
face  any  one  of  us.  All  poverty  stricken 
people  are  not  members  of  minority 
groups  or  residents  of  Appalachia. 

I  commend  this  series  and  this  par- 
ticular progi-am  and  the  radio  station 
which  presented  it. 


Homestretch  for  die  Avenue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  Joint  Resolution  1030  for 
the  administration  and  development  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  Sunday.  July  24,  an 
editorial  supporting  the  resolution.  The 
Washington  Post  had  previously  pub- 
lished an  editorial  endorsing  the  resolu- 
tion. It  Ls  very  gratifying  that  two 
major  papers  In  the  District  share  the 
same  view. 

I  submit  for  my  colleagues  a  copy  of 
the  Star  editorial : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star,  July  24, 

1966] 

Homestretch  tor  the  Avenve 

Legislation  to  give  the  pre6«nt  temporary 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission  firm  con- 
gresBlonal  sn^tus  for  a  period  of  five  years  la 
well  past  the  halfway  poet  on  the  road  to 
final  enactment.  It  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  by  the  House  Interior  Oom- 
mltrtee  and  awal^8  only  action  by  the  fuU 
House. 

As  a  temporary  presidentially-appointed 
body  the  oommlaslon  has  performed  admir- 
ably In  focusing  public  attention  on  the  need 
to  preserve  and  enhance  oiur  world -tamous 
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AT«nue  of  PwsldenU.  The  latest  version  of 
its  plan,  while  by  no  meaiia  flnal.  U  Imaiglna- 
Uve  and  challenging.  Taken  In  ocmJunoUon 
^ritlx  oomplemerrtary  plans  to  rcTllalize  the 
TUMiX  and  Potomac  Park.  It  forma  a  vital  i>art 
at  an  emerging  master  plan  for  the  all- 
Important  heartland  of  the  national  capital. 

But  as  long  aa  the  commission  remains  an 
advisory  group  only.  Its  powers  to  Implement 
Its  plan  and  negotiate  agreements  with  prl- 
vmte  property  owners  are  limited.  And,  al- 
though It  has  received  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  support  from  both  government  and 
private  develof>ers.  It  has  gone  as  far  as  could 
possibly  be  expected  without  specific  legisla- 
tive sanction.  The  bill  now  awaiting  final 
passage  would  accomplish  this,  and,  what  is 
more  important.  Involve  Congress  directly  In 
the  development  of  a  final  framework  for  the 
future  development  of  the  Avenue. 

The  blU  la  believed  to  have  majority  sup- 
port In  the  House  and  should  pass  without 
dlfflculty.  However,  In  an  election  year  and 
with  Congress  heading  Into  the  homestretch 
-wttb  major  legislation  atlll  on  the  agenda. 
there  is  always  the  cbance  that  It  might  be 
lost  In  the  adjournment  shuffle.  Under  no 
elrcximstances  should  this  happen. 


I 
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Auto  Safety  Legitlatioa  a  Mast 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  ciujroBMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  July  27. 1966 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times — like  many  other 
newspapers  and  many  millions  of  citi- 
zens— Is  heartened  by  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress now  a];H>ears  certain  to  enact  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  reducing  slaughter  on  the 
highways. 

In  particular,  the  Times  supports 
broadening  of  the  measure  passed  by  the 
Senate  In  order  to  cover  used  cars.  The 
used  car  provision  In  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  would  not  become  operative 
until  2  years  after  the  legislation  takes 
effect,  the  Times  notes.  This,  It  says, 
would  allow  time  for  all  the  States  to 
establish  procedures  for  enforcement  of 
Federal  standards. 

Calling  action  on  the  auto  safety  prob- 
lem long  overdue,  the  newspaper  urges 
speedy  approval  of  the  broadened 
measure. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  same  objective, 
I  place  the  Times  editorial  in  the 
Rbcokd: 

IProm  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)   Times,  July 
15,  1966] 
Atrro  SArrxY  Lecisl,ation  a  Must 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century  more  than 
1.5  nUlUon  persons  have  lost   their  lives   in 
traffic  accidents.     In  1966  alone  there  were 
49.000    fatalities.    1.8    million    disabling   In- 
juries and  a  like  number  of  minor  Injuries  In 
tralBc  accldenta.    The  aggregate  cost  for  the 
year  In  property  damage,  medical  expenses. 
lost  wages  aad  Insurance  has  been  vstlmated 
at  $a£  MlUoo. 

As  10  million  cars  a  year  are  added  to 
the  traffic  stream  such  sorry  statistics  are 
bound  to  mount. 

It  Is  heartening,  therefore,  that  Congress 
now  appears  certain  to  enact  a  program 
almsd  at  reducing  slau^ter  on  the  high- 
way*. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  without 
opposition  bUls  providing  for  safety  stand- 


ards for  new  vehicles,  federal  grants  for  state 
and  local  highway  safer.?  programs  and  ex- 
pansion of  federal  and  state  research  on  the 
ppoblwn. 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  House  would 
approve  a  less  stringent  program.  The  House 
Commerce  Commictee,  however,  has  agreed 
to  broaden  the  program  to  cover  used  cars — 
which  account  for  as  much  as  90  o  of  the 
traffic  on  our  highways. 

Under  the  House  proposal,  safety  stand- 
ards applied  to  all  c:irs,  including  uucks  and 
busea.  manufactured  after  Jan.  1,  1968  would 
be  subject  to  check  -j.-hcn  such  vehicles  were 
resold. 

The  practical  effect  would  be  that  the 
standards  would  not  apply  to  cars  now  on 
the  road.  That  may  be  a  regrettable  gap, 
but  proponents  make  the  point  that  imposi- 
tion of  requirements  retroactively  would  lead 
Lo  Impossible  administrative  problems. 

Actua'.Ir.  California  has  already  embarked 
on  a  safety  program  of  its  own.  Any  car. 
regardless  of  vintage,  stopp)ed  on  the  road  in 
this  state  for  a  Vehicle  Code  violation  is  sub- 
ject to  a  safety  check. 

The  used  car  provision  In  the  committee 
version  of  the  bill  would  not  become  opera- 
tive until  two  years  after  the  bill  takes  effect. 
That  would  allow  time  for  all  the  states — 
less  than  a  score  of  which  now  have  Inspec- 
tion programs — to  establish  procedures  lor 
enforcement  of  federal  standards. 

Action  on  the  problem  Is  long  overdue 
The  bro.idened  measure  deserves  speedy  ap- 
proval by  both  the  Ho'ose  and  the  Senate. 


the  Department  has  decided  to  fill  the 
temporary  requirement  for  table  spread 
with  margarine.  It  has  been  buying 
margarine  for  welfare  and  institutional 
aid  pro'ferams.  off  and  on,  as  needed,  since 
December  1964.  In  so  doing,  inci- 
dentally, it  has  saved  over  $30  million 
and  has  had  to  call  principally  on  soy- 
bcail  oil  as  a  major  component  of  the 
margarine. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  the  Depart- 
mcnt.to  adopt  a  similar  bridgeover  buy- 
ing of  margarine  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  If  so,  soybean  oil  margarines 
again  will  be  called  upon  as  "reinforce- 
ments" so  long  as  the  dairy  situation  re- 
vmains  as  it  is. 

It  makes  sense  to  use  an  alternate 
produce  when  it  is  available  to  fill  a  real 
need  that  cannot  otherwise  be  met  with- 
out large  additional  costs  and  disruption 
of  commercial  markets. 


A  New  Weapon  io  the  War  Against 
Hanger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALAB.\M\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Wcdnesdau.  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  report  on  the  growth 
of  the  new  soybean  crop  in  Alabama. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture's  latest 
acreage  intentioiis  report  indicates  a 
new  record  for  Alabama  in  soybeans — 
206.000  acres.  At  last  year's  per  acre 
production,  this  means  4.738,000  bushels. 

The  soybean  is  a  new  weapon  in  the 
war  against  hunger.  Soybean  products 
include  the  valued  protein  for  livestock, 
dairy  and  poultrj-  feeding,  and  the  oil 
for  mandarine,  shortening  and  a  variety 
of  other  foods.  Soybeans  have  become 
this  country's  mo.sl  valuable  .single  ex- 
port. 

Like  cottonseed,  the  .soybean  produces 
a  nutritious  oil  for  human  food  purposes. 
Martjarine  is  one  of  the  major  products 
of  this  oil.  American  margarine  last 
year  utilized  well  over  a  billion  pounds 
of  refined  soybean  oil,  and  thus  provided 
its  second  largest  outlet.  Cottonseed, 
and  com  oils  also  went  into  margarine. 

■With  tighter  supply  situations  coming 
up  in  some  agricultural  commodity  fields, 
these  oilseeds  can  fill  the  gap.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
no  longer  able  to  supply  butter  because 
CCC  holdings  are  exhausted.  With  the 
recent  raise  in  the  dairy  support  price,  it 
is  a  question  when  CCC  will  have  more 
butter  for  the  various  donation  programs 
the  Department  administers. 

like  many  consumers,  In  this  situation 


Flood  of  Municipal  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Bond  Financing  Curtails  Legit- 
imate Municipal  Financing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsi>f 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  critics  of 
the  use  of  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds 
to  finance  commercial  or  Industrial 
activities  have  long  predicted  that  one 
consequence  of  a  flood  of  this  financing 
would  be  to  drive  up  interest  rates  on  all 
municipal  bonds.  This  would  raise  the 
cost  of  financing  much-needed  public 
facilities  like  hospitals,  schools,  roads, 
and  sewers.  It  might  even  prevent  the 
construction  of  some  of  these  facilities 
by  municipalities  which  are  priced  out  of 
the  market  by  higher  interest  costs. 

In  a  June  16  speech  to  the  'White  House 
Conference  of  State  Legislative  Leaders. 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, predicted: 

These  arrangements,  moreover,  by  greatly 
increasing  the  total  of  exempt  bonds  out- 
standing, will  eventually  drive  up  the  In- 
terest rates  paid  by  all  states  and  municipali- 
ties for  their  borrowing. 

Today  bond  markets  are  delu.ged  by 
municipal  industrial  development  iwnds. 
These  issues  have  grown  from  a  volume 
of  $12  million  in  1955  to  $200  million  in 
1965.  Already  in  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year,  $325  million  have  been  issued 
or  aiinounced ;  and  estimates  for  the  year 
as  a  whole  range  from  a  conservative 
$700  million  up  to  $1  billion  or  more. 

At  $1  billion,  State  and  local,  tax- 
exempt  financing  of  private  business  is 
huge  by  any  measure.  It  is  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  $4.7  billion  of  new 
corporate  bonds  Issued  by  all  manufac- 
turing firms  In  1965.  It  Is  about  10 
percent  of  the  $10  to  $11  billion  annual 
total  of  all  State  and  local  securities  mar- 
keted in  the  past  2  years.  It  Is  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  new  Issues 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  1965. 


July 


1966 
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In  part  as  a  result  of  this  flooded  bond 
market,  these  predictions  have  now  been 
affirmed.  On  July  21,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  Mississippi  offered 
for  sale  four  bond  issues  totaling  $17,- 
433.000.  Two  of  the  lx)nd  issues  were  to 
finance  improvements  in  the  port  facili- 
ties of  Gulf  port  and  Pascagoula,  another 
would  pay  for  capital  Improvements  at 
various  State  institutions  and  junior 
colleges,  and  a  fourth  would  be  used  to 
finance  improvements  to  the  State  peni- 
tentiary. 

Only  the  small  $300,000  penitentiary 
i.ssue  which  matures  in  5  years  was  sold. 
The  interest  rate  was  just  under  4  per- 
cent. 

The  State  rejected  as  too  costly  a  bid 
of  nearly  4.1  percent  interest  on  the  bond 
issue  to  improve  State  institutions.  The 
other  two  port  facility  offerings  carried 
a  maximum  interest  limitation  of  4  per- 
cent and  coiisequently,  no  bids  were 
received. 

All  four  tKDnd  Issues  were  rated 
Double  A  by  Moody's  and  Single  A  by 
Standard  &  Poor's. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  Interest  rates 
on  municipal  bonds — In  part  the  conse- 
quence of  the  glutted  municipal  bond 
market — Mississippi  will  have  to  look 
el.sewhere  for  financing  for  Its  needed 
public  improvements. 

The  July  21  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
follows: 

FouB  Mississippi  Issttes  Offered,  but  Only 
One,  $300,000  Bonds,  Is  Sold — State  Re- 
jects Bids  on  $13,683,000  Bonds  and  Fails 
To  Receive  Ant  on  Two  Issues  Totaling 
$3,450,000 

(By   a   Wall   Street    Journal   staff   reporter) 

Jackson,  Miss. — Mississippi  offered  four 
bond  Issues  totaling  $17,433,000  for  sale,  but 
awarded  only  the  smallest  Issue,  totaling 
$300,000.  It  rejected  bids  for  $13,683,000  of 
bonds  and  failed  to  receive  bids  on  the  other 
two  issues,  totaling  $3,450,000. 

The  $300,000  general-obligation  peniten- 
tiary bond  Issue,  maturing  In  five  years,  was 
awarded  to  Deposit  Guaranty  National  Bank 
of  Jackson,  Miss.,  bidding  alone,  at  an  annual 
net   interest  cost   of   3.9955%. 

The  state  treasurer's  office,  however,  re- 
jected both  bids  it  received  for  Its  biggest 
issue — $13,683,000  general  Improvement 
bonds.  The  apparent  best  bid,  offering  an 
annual  net  interest  cost  of  4.0827%,  came 
from  a  group  headed  by  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  Biyth  &  Co.  and  Lehman  Brothers. 
A  group  led  by  First  National  City  Bank  of- 
fered an  annual  net  Interest  cost  of  4.2260 '<.. 
trying  for  4-percent  bid 

"We  obviously  were  hoping  for  a  bid  under 
4%,  but  I  don't  think  any  of  us  were  too  sur- 
prl.sed  the  bids  were  over  4%  in  view  of  the 
bond  market  situation,"  said  State  Treasurer 
William  F.  Winter,  noting  that  "Louisiana 
rejected  a  bid  over  4.50%  recently."  Mr. 
Winter  said  he  didn't  know  of  any  civil  rights 
protests  against  the  Mississippi  bond  offering 
and  didn't  believe  the  recent  civil  rights 
march  In  the  slate  had  any  detrimental  effect 
on  the  bids  it  received  for  Its  bonds. 

Before  its  bid  was  rejected,  the  Chase- 
Blyth-Lehman  group  was  reofferlng  the  bonds 
to  investors,  subject  to  award,  from  a  yield 
of  3.751,  for  the  July  1,  1967,  maturities  to 
a  dollar  price  of  lOO'/i  for  4%  bonds,  due 
July  1,  1977-86, 

All  of  the  bonds  are  rated  double-A  by 
Moody's  and  slngle-A  by  Standard  &  Poor's. 
Proceeds  were  to  have  been  used  for  capital 
Improvements  at  various  state  Institution* 
and  Junior  colleges. 


NO    BID   ON   POBT   ISSUES 

The  state  failed  to  draw  any  bids  for  two 
port  Issues  totaling  $3,450,000  and  carrying  a 
maximum  Interest  limitation  of  4%,  Pro- 
ceeds from  these  bonds  would  have  gone  for 
Improvements  at   Gulfport   and   Pascagoula. 

Mr.  Winter  said  that  state  will  finance  con- 
struction slated  to  be  supported  by  the  $13.- 
683,000  general  Improvement  bonds  from 
short-term  loans  from  local  banks.  He  said 
several  alternative  financing  plans,  includ- 
ing short-term  borrowing,  are  being  studied 
for  the  planned  ix)rt  improvements. 

Comp,ared  with  other  recent  municipal  i.s- 
sues.  the  4.0827' ;•  "didn't  look  like  a  bad 
bid,"  Mr.  'Winter  declared.  "But  the  imme- 
diacy of  our  needs  isn't  such  to  cau.se  u.s  to 
pay  that  rate  at  this  time.  Were  aware  that 
sooner  or  later  we  may  have  to  pay  that 
interest,  but  we're  deferring  that  decison  for 
several  months." 

On  Its  previous  trip  to  the  bond  market. 
June  23,  1965.  Mississippi  obtained  an  annual 
net  Interest  cost  of  3.3487 %  in  selling  $8  3 
million  general  improvement  bonds,  due 
July  1,  1968-87.  and  an  annual  net  interest 
cost  of  3.5664";  in  selling  $3.5  million  Greater 
Port  of  Pascagoula  improvement  bonds,  due 
June  1,  1969-95. 


The  1966  CivU  Rights  Act:  A  Federal- 
State  Comparison  of  Fair  Housing 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  proposed 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  many  questions 
were  raised  in  connection  with  title  IV,  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  residential 
housing  transactions  by  persons  in  the 
housing  business.  Because  of  these 
questions  I  requested  statistics  and  re- 
search material  relating  to  fair  housing 
laws  in  the  various  States  and  territories 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  title 
IV  on  my  own  State  of  New  York  and  on 
the  Nation. 

The  statistics  are  interesting  and  re- 
vealing and  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
find  them  helpful  in  formulating  a  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  title  IV  of  the  bill 
H.R. 14765. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  a  more 
comprehensive  law  against  discrimina- 
tion than  the  bill  before  the  House  this 
week.  The  New  York  State  law  prohibits 
discrimination  In  the  sale,  leasing,  or 
rental  of  all  housing  except  owner-occu- 
pied two  family  dwellings  and  the  rental 
of  a  room  in  an  owner-occupied  house. 
Of  particular  significance  is  the  fact  that 
real  estate  brokers  and  lending  institu- 
tions are  specifically  covei-ed  by  the  New 
York  State  law. 

Seventeen  States  and  the  District  of 
Coliunbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  have  fair  housing  laws  which 
go  beyond  title  IV  of  the  proposed  Civil 
Righta  Act  of  1966.  These  17  States  rep- 
resent more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States. 

The  laws  of  these  17  States  cover  pub- 
lic housing  or  publicly  assisted  housing 


and  all  cover  private  housing.  Eight  of 
these  States  cover  single  family  homes 
and  only  two — Michigan  and  Indiana — 
exempt  realtors.  Four  States  and  one 
tcrritoi'.v  excludes  lending  institutions. 

The  17  States  are  Alaska.  California. 
Colorado,  Connecticut.  Indiana,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne.sota,' 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York! 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Wisconsin. 

More  than  half  of  all  U.S.  ctizcns 
live  under  fair  housing  law  which  iio 
beyond  the  coverage  of  the  legi-slatioii 
now  under  consideration  by  this  Cham- 
ber. The  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  arc  entitled  to  the  same  protec- 
tion for  .so  long  as  we  diminish  the  rights 
of  a  single  American,  the  rights  of  all 
American  are  in  danger.  Freedom  and 
democracy  can  make  no  distinctions 
with  respect  to  equal  treatment  of  our 
citizens  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  for- 
mulate their  decision  upon  this  prin- 
ciple and  to  .support  the  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966. 


L.B.J.'s  Policy  Outline  Well  Timed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

OP    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  27. 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  policy  in  Asia  before 
the  American  Alumni  Council  has  been 
received  with  praise  by  several  newspap- 
ers across  the  counti-y.  I  am  particularly 
proud  that  such  endorsement  Is  con- 
tained in  a  recent  editorial  by  the  Nor- 
folk Daily  News  of  Norfolk,  Nebr:.  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  smalltown  daily 
newspapers. 

Tliis  editorial  comment  recognizes  that 
the  President's  speech  may  not  have  an 
immediate  influence  on  the  leaders  of 
Red  China.  But  it  contends  the  speech 
will  have  a  valuable  impact  on  other 
counti-ies — including  those  behind  tlie 
Iron  Curtain. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  editorial 
for  publication  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.^  Dally  News.  July 
14,  1966) 
LBJ  s   Policy    Outline   Well   Timed 

Red  China's  leaders  may  not  be  Impressed 
by  President  Johnson's  outline  of  U.S.  poli- 
cies toward  that  nation,  but  the  effect  of  hl« 
Tuesday  message  upon  officials  In  many  oth- 
er countries,  especially  the  neutralist  ones  or 
those  with  Communist  sympathies,  should  be 
great.  This  might  ultimately  help  convince 
the  Red  Chinese  that  there  Is  more  to  be 
gained  from  the  "peaceful  co-existence" 
which  the  President  offered  than  there  U 
la    pursuing    Asian    conquest. 

Preeldent  Johnson  simply  asked  the  Red 
Chinese  to  renounce  aggreeslon  and  to  open 
their  doors  to  the  world.  This  is,  at  the  some 
time,  the  most  dlfBcult  thing  for  Oommunlsta 
to  do. 

It  was  not  until  after  nearly  four  decade* 
of  Communist  rule  In  Russia  that  Its  officials 
opened  the  doors  Just  a  crack.  The  Oommu- 
nlsta In  East  Germany  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
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Tide  the  rtdlciiloua  symbol  of  their  fears  by 
erecting  a  wall  In  Berlin.  Only  recently  bas 
tbere  been  a  relaxing  of  the  barriers  tbat  for 
ao  long  aepctfuted  tbe  OammunlEt-domlaated 
countries  behind  tbe  Iron  Curtain  from  tbe 
rest  of  the  world. 

Red  leaders  have  concluded — and  correct- 
ly ao — that  they  have  much  to  loee  U  they 
end  their  laolatton.  The  aggreeaive  deelgns 
that  tyi>lfy  CXwununlBt  nations  merely  serve 
to  keep  the  focus  of  attention  on  something 
other  than  their  domeetic  problems. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that  Red 
China  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  U.S.  if 
It  halt*  Its  exports  of  terror,  and  recogr.lzea 
that  "oo-operatlon,  not  hoetillty,  la  the  way 
of  the  future."  Even  though  the  Red  Chi- 
nese may  not  listen,  the  conciliatory  speech 
cannot  help  but  impress  other  world  leaders. 

The  timing  of  the  policy  outline  was  excel- 
lent— for  the  President  oould  not  have  spoken 
convincingly  a  few  months  ago  while  Ameri- 
cana and  South  Vietnamese  were  being  ter- 
rorized In  the  streets  of  Saigon  and  repeated- 
ly ambuahed  In  the  jungles  of  South  Viet 
Ham.  Speaking  now  from  a  position  of 
strength,  the  appeal  Is  much  more  likely  to 
be  effective. 


programs.  Among  ttiem  Inclvidie  the  revela- 
tions that  in  XtM  case  at  many  ohlldren,  the 
tots  never  had  a  book  of  their  own  to  open 
and  reveled  In  their  new  discovery:  Tlie  pic- 
ture and  the  written  word.  In  the  case  of 
another  a  Negro  chUd  was  asked  what  a 
policeman  was.  She  replied  a  policeman  was 
someone  who  would  hurt  you  and  throw  you 
In  Jail.  Such  was  her  environmental  con- 
cept of  law,  Juetlce,  In  her  tender  years. 

TTiere  also  Is  the  story  of  the  teacher  who 
was  reading  to  these  tots  when  a  little  boy 
stofjped  her  and  a.sked  what  the  word  "love" 
meant.  It  had  been  used  In  the  sentence 
"The  b<>y  loves  his  father  "  He  had  never 
learned  the  word  In  his  four  years  of  Uvtng. 

Ever>'  or;e  may  be  born  'equal"  but  the 
fortunes  of  f.unily  and  envLronm.ent  can 
nmke  aU  the  difference:  and  this  is  where 
Head  SUtrl  comes  In. 


Project  Headttart  Is  Tremendously 
Beneficial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALXrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Project 
Headstart  has  proven.  In  my  Judgment, 
to  be  tremendously  beneficial.  I  had  an 
opportunity  for  close  observation  of  Its 
operation  In  the  city  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
last  year  as  a  result  of  the  very  active  In- 
terest of  my  16-year-old  daughter  who 
served  as  a  volimteer  pcutlclpant  In  the 
program.  .  Her  reports  of  Improvements 
were  most  Impressive.  I  believe  that  the 
benefits  far  outweigh  the  costs  of  the 
program — the  successes  more  than  over- 
balance the  few  Instances  of  failure. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  In  an  editorial  In 
Its  Issue  of  Wednesday,  July  13,  1966,  re- 
flects In  part  the  broad  public  approval 
of  Project  Headstart. 

I  commend  the  editorial,  particularly 
the  closing  paragraph,  to  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  July   13.    1966] 
Aix  Start  Equal? 

When  Project  Head  Start  was  Initiated  in 
the  attempt  to  create  a  better  educational 
opportunity  among  the  disadvantaged  very 
young  there  was  scoffing  from  the  critics  It 
would  become  juat  another  extravagajit  gov- 
ernmental boondoggle. 

Weil,  after  only  a  year's  operation  even  the 
harshest  critics  have  had  to  pull  In  their 
necks  In  the  face  of  irrefutable  testimony 
that  Project  Head  Start  represents  a  magnifl- 
eent  beginning  at  helping  the  disadvantaged 
prepare  tor  schooling. 

"niose  who  are  expert  In  such  things  have 
found  that  the  IQ  ol  children  enrolled  in 
Head  Start  programs  Increaees  as  much  as  16 
per  cent  In  the  exposiire.  They  report  there 
not  only  has  been  a  marked  Improvement  In 
the  educational  potential  o<  these  children, 
the  project  has  helped  the  disadvantaged  to 
•djTist  soclaUy.  This  cannot  be  considered 
only  a  aide  benefit.  In  a  real  sense,  this  ad- 
tartmaat  i«  absolutely  essential  to  living  the 
toUsr.  mor«  creative  life. 

lliars  haw  beem  many  stories  tolA  of  tAe 
azperlenoea  at  those  -working  In  Heed  Start 


New  Opporhinity  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
t 

Wednesday.  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  na- 
tions waso  war  It  is  rare  that  they  talk 
to  each  other  with  words  of  sympathy. 
The  more  interise  the  war  becomes,  the 
more  difBcult  It  becomes  to  envision  the 
parties  negotiating  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  reached  that 
level  of  InterLsity  where  all  talk  of  nego- 
tiations beirins  to  sound  like  propaganda. 
It  is.  therefore.  hlKhJy  slsmlficant  that  for 
the  first  time  in  this  war  the  North  Viet- 
namese appear  to  have  responded  to  a 
plea  by  the  United  States  and  by  voices 
of  humanity  everj'where.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
has  reportedly  said  that  there  is  "no  trial 
In  view"  for  American  military  prisoners. 

In  an  editorial  yesterday  morning,  the 
New  York  Times  explored  some  of  the 
possible  Implications  of  this  statement. 
The  editorial,  wWch  deserves  our  careful 
attention,  follo-vvs: 

[Prom  tlie  New  York  Times,  July  26.   1966] 
New  Opportunity  n*  Vnm^Md 

President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  statement  that 
there  Is  "no  trial  In  view"  for  .American  mili- 
tary prisoners  in  North  Vietnajn  is  a  victory 
for  the  moral  influejioe  of  world  opinion. 
That  victory  tranecenda  the  fate  oC  the 
captive  airmen,  for  It  offers  hope  that  ootn- 
mon  sense  and  common  humanity  ultimately 
may  prevail  ag.Unst  the  ever  greater  barbar- 
ism the  war  In  Vietr^om  dally  innicts  on  both 
sides. 

The  United  States  has  yielded  to  tlie  pres- 
sure of  world  opinion  In  the  pa^t  by  offer- 
ing peace  proposals  and  tvrtce  suspending 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  But  this  Is 
the  first  tline  tliat  Hanoi  has  shown  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  minklnd.  Ite  decision  to 
back  away  front  t«ilk  of  "war  crimes  trials" 
follows  direct  pie<us  from  Secretary  General 
Thant,  Pope  Paul  VI,  numerous  govenunents 
and  oplJilon  leaders  everywhere,  Including 
eighteen  liberal  Anierlc-an  Senators.  The 
hope  now  mu.st  be  that  reason  can  prevail 
on  the  broader  Issues  of  the  war  Itself. 

The  conflict  In  Vletnajn  is  a  political  strug- 
gle that,  in  the  end.  can  only  be  resolved  by 
political  means  In  politics,  timing  Is  of  the 
essence.  A  num.ber  of  opportunities  to  probe 
the  prospects  for  peace  have  been  neglected 
In  the  past.  It  is  vital  that  the  new  atmos- 
phere and   the  new  opportum'y  opened   by 


Hanoi's  response  on  the  prisoner  Lseue  not 
be  missed  as  well. 

The  apprioach  favored  by  American  mod- 
erates and  long  urged  by  The  Times  has  Just 
been  summed  up  admirably  by  Prof.  Arthur 
M.  Schleslnger  Jr.  One  essential  element  is 
to  stop  the  Amerloanizatlon  oi  the  war  by 
halting  the  American  buildup  In  South  Viet- 
nam; a  quarter  of  a  million  American  troops 
Is  more  than  enough.  The.«epond  vital  ele- 
ment is  a  civilian  Oovernmefii  in  Saigon  that 
can  open  contact  with  the  insurgent  forces. 
Third,  Is  the  need  to  build  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  negotiations  by  tapering  off  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Pmally,  efforts 
to  reconvene  the  Geneva  conference  must  be 
linked  with  broad  diplomatic  discussions 
with  Moscow,  Paris  and  other  Interested 
states  to  find  a  formula  for  the  neutralization 
and  economic  development  of  Soiitheast 
Asia  as  a  whole. 

Most  of  all,  what  Is  needed  Is  a  clear 
Indication  that  the  American  objective  is  not 
military  victory  but  political  settlement. 
The  American  ability  to  escalate  the  war 
needs  no  further  demonstration.  The  need 
now  Is  to  halt  the  escalation  and  make  a 
vigorous  new  effort  to  achieve  peace. 


Great  Lakes  Commission  States  Federal 
Water  Pollution  R.  &  D.  Must  Be  Di- 
rected to  Development  of  Effective  New 
Waste  Treatment  Processes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  water  pol- 
lution problems  mount  in  the  Nation,  and 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  be.st 
available  conventional  waste  treatment 
plants  fall  to  do  more  than  retard  the 
growth  of  pollution.  Yet  the  Reseaich 
and  Technical  Program.s  Subcommittee 
foimd  In  a  recent  investigation  that  Fed- 
eral R.  &  D.  Is  hot  organized  toward  the 
development  and  actual  field-scale  te.si- 
Ing  of  advanced  treatment  plants.  Work 
on  development  of  new  technology  pro- 
ceeds at  a  mere  $5  million  p)er  year  level, 
permitting  only  pilot-project-scale  tests. 
whUe  the  remainder  of  some  $30  million 
per  year  In  Federal  R.  &  D.  is  diffused  into 
small,  scattered  research  studies.  Many 
of  these  are  no  doubt  useful,  but  they 
are  no  substitute  for  a  deliberate,  well- 
organlzed  program  directed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  technology 
which  could  start  reversing  the  tide  of 
pollution  In  evei'y  stream,  river,  and  lake 
In  the  countrj'. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Commission,  Mr.  Leonard  J.  Good- 
sell,  In  a  letter  to  me  deplores  this  failure 
to  direct  Federal  R.  &  D.  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new,  effective  treatment  meth- 
ods.   Mr.  Goodsell's  letter  follows: 
Great  Lakes  Commission, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  July  20,  X966. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Rirusa. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Bouse  Office  Building, 
Washingfton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Reuss  :  The  Milwaukee  Journal  om 
July  10  carried  an  account  of  the  report  o< 
your  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Technl-  ' 
cal  Programs,  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  which  deplores  the  "Slow  Re- 
search Pace  in  Pollution — ." 


July  27,  1966 
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The  Great  Lakes  Commission  attempts  to 
follow  closely  the  activities  of  all  who  work 
toward  the  wise  use  and  conservation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Commission, 
as  you  know,  is  thoroughly  Interested  in  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  and  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  pointed  up  the  need  for  new 
ways  (procedures  and  methods)  and  new 
technology  to  eliminate  entry  or  remove  the 
pollutants  from  Great  Lakes  basin  waters. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  few  remarks  in  fur- 
therance of  yours  of  July  9,  1966. 

In  the  research  effort: 

Many,  many  are  collecting  data,  much  of 
It  duplicating  that  already  collected  or  being 
collected  by  others. 

Very  few  are  processing  data  already  gath- 
ered to  make  it  useable  and  useful. 

Very  little  is  being  done  to  devise  new, 
really  effective  means  of  treating  waste  mate- 
rials or  sewage:  e.g..  we  are  still  being  told  to 
accomplish  conventional  secondary  treat- 
ment ol  waste  materials  and  "to  maximize 
phosphate  and  nitrate  removal." 

It  appears  impossible  to  find,  despite  the 
large  fund  expenditures  already  made  for 
research,  an  answer  to  a  specific  problem. 

We  should  direct  our  attention  more 
toward  the  mission  approach  rather  than  the 
pure  or  theoretical  research  approach  in 
order  to  derive  at  least  some  benefit  from  the 
dollars  being  spent  for  research. 

Possibly,  the  answer  Is  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  managing  and  directing  the  use  of 
the  research  dollars  available  tlian  a  further 
whole.'iale  application  of  funds. 

Your  leadership  Is  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leonard  J.  Ooodseli., 

Executive  Director. 


Congratulations,  Young  and  Collins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  oppoitunity  to  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  Astronauts  John  W. 
Youns?  and  Michael  CoUins  for  their 
near-perfect  space  flight  last  week,  and 
under  unaiumous  consent  I  place  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  News- 
Sentinel,  wliich  lauds  the  spacemen  for 
this  sucessful  venture,  in  tlie  Record  at 
this  iwint: 

Stars  FrOxM  Oitter  Space 

Two  more  stars — named  John  W.  Young 
and  Michael  Collins — fell  out  of  space  Into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Precisely  as  planned. 
And  like  America's  other  A.stronauts  they 
brought  a  pocketful  of  firsts  back  from  the 
heavens  with  tliem. 

During  their  three  days  in  orbit,  the 
Geminl-10  twin.s  set  a  space  altitude  record 
of  476  miles.  Also,  Collins  not  only  walked 
in  .^pnre — he  worked,  collecting  two  boxes  of 
"space  dust  "  from  which  scientists  may  de- 
termine whether  living  organisms  exist  in  the 
void . 

But  perhaps  tlie  most  dazzling  first  was 
their  'space  bus"  ride— docking  with  Agena- 
10  rocket,  then  using  the  rocket's  power  sys- 
tem to  boost  them  into  higher  orbit  for  a 
rendezvous  with  the  Agena-8  target  vehicle 
lofted  four  month.s  ago. 

Steering  fuel  shortage  caused  some  addi- 
tional planned  maneuvers  to  be  scratched. 
Collins  lost  a  still  camera  and  a  third  space 
dust  sample  box  (empty)  while  walking 
around  outelde  the  capsule.    And  the  Astro- 


nauts had  a  "smog"  problem  when  their 
oxygen  system  malfunctioned  for  a  time. 

But  these  relatively  minor  mishaps  only 
dramatize  the  near-perfection  America's  team 
of  space  scientists,  engineers  and  Astronauts 
has  achieved.  They  have  succeeded  to  mak- 
ing the  miraculous  seem  almost  common- 
place. 

For  which  all  of  them  deserve  uncommon 
thanks  and  congratulations  on  the  success 
of  yet  another  in  the  series  of  missions 
preparatory  to  a  manned  moon  landing  by 
1969. 


A  Timely  and  Articulate  View  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  lu- 
cid and  eloquent  statement  of  the  goals 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  progi-am  was  pub- 
lished earlier  this  month  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Ann  Arbor  News,  a  newspaper 
published  in  my  district  of  Michigan. 
The  News  is  a  frequent  recipient  of 
awards  for  excellence  in  jouiTialism.  In 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  statement,  the 
editor  summarized  his  arguments  as 
follows ; 

The  United  States'  role  in  Asia,  as  well  a-s 
in  Latin  America  and  Africa,  should  be  t.o 
encourage  those  countries  with  a  heart  and 
mind  to  do  so.  to  establish  those  political 
and  social  condtions  and  national  institu- 
tions against  which  communism  and  revolu- 
tion lose  all  powers  of  penetration.  Thus 
communism  in  Asia  must  be  contested  on 
other  fronts  than  the  military.  If  the  United 
States  does  not  work  to  create  strong,  stable 
societies  in  Asia,  one  Vietnam  may  lead  to 
another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  append  the  entii-e  text  of  this 
thoughtful  and  provocative  editoiial  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
From  Ovb  Point  of  View:  U.S.  Aid  Most 
Effective  Before  Hostilities  Start 

One  question  rarely  raised  in  connection 
with  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  what  would 
happen  if  the  conflict  in  Asia  became  a  two, 
three  or  even  four-front  war.  What  would 
be  (he  U.S.  response,  for  example,  to  a  re- 
opening of  hostilities  in  Korea,  an  invasion 
from  the  north  into  Thailand,  suspected 
Red  guerrilla  activity  In  Malaysia  all  occur- 
ring at  about  the  same  time  and  all  while  the 
Viet  N;im  war  drew  heavily  on  U.S.  military 
strength? 

Woii!d  the  Americans  again  come  to  the 
aid  Cf{  the  Koreans  a  la  1950?  Would  the 
U.S.  send  troops  to  defend  SEATO  ally  Thai- 
land against  the  invaders,  and  if  Malaysia 
asked  for  American  help  against  aggression 
would  we  send  men  to  that  country? 

These  questions  are  based  on  two  preni- 
l-ses:  (1)  that  Red  China,  which  ha^  con- 
quered Tibet,  invaded  India  and  threatened 
the  Thais,  will  continue  to  encourage  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  and  (2)  that  the  loci 
of  confrontation,  military  or  otherwise,  be- 
tween the  Communists  and  the  so-called 
democracies  In  the  years  ahead  will  be  in 
Asia,  not  In  Europe  or  Latin  America  or  even 
in  Africa. 

For  reasons  of  her  own,  Red  China  has 
chosen  not  to  send  her  Invaders  Into  India 
or  Burma  or  Thailand  or  Laoe  concurrently 
with  her  involvement  in  Viet  Nam.    The  Chi- 


nese cert.ilnly  have  the  manpower  to  make 
trouble  along  a  number  of  fronts  in  Asia,  but 
so  far  have  spared  neighboring  countries  the 
threat  of  imminent  invaision. 

The  US  has  expended  blood  -md  treasure 
In  Viet  Nam.  but  the  question  really  is  how 
many  Viet  N:ims  could  be  handle  at  one 
time  .ind  still  keep  adequate  tro..p  levels  at 
home,  in  Europe,  at  Guantananio  and  other 
points  around  the  globe.  This  country 
!-peaks  uf  'cont-dning"  communi.sm.  but 
docsnt  the  conUilnment  of  communism  im- 
ply much  more  than  a  deplo>Tnent  of  our 
military  force  against  the  enemy's,  or  an 
array  of  our  troops  against  "theirs''" 

Our  goal  should  be  to  help  people,  when 
they  rt'qiic.>:t  help,  to  biilld  the  conditions 
that  will  be  unitivorable  to  communism  or 
to  wars  of  liberation.  I.e  ,  revolution.  A  war 
of  liberation  to  succeed  must  be  conducted 
within  the  country  concerned,  by  natives  of 
that  country.  This  type  of  war  can  be  won 
when  ctindltions  prove  hospitable,  but  it  is 
the  period  before  these  conditions  are  esUib- 
llshed  that  the  US.  should  use  to  good  ad- 
van  tiige. 

In  short,  revolution  is  not  exportable  as 
the  Coniniunlsts  themselves  admit.  They 
may  supply  aid  from  outside,  but  a  revoai- 
tion  does  not  begin  and  can  not  succeed 
without  favorable  conditions  inside,  liie 
U.S.  role  in  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Latin  America 
mid  Africa,  sho.ild  be  to  encourage  those 
countiies  with  a  heart  and  nund  to  do  so 
to  est.iblish  those  political  and  social  condi- 
tions and  national  institutions  against 
which  comniuni.-;m  and  revolution  lose  all 
powers  of  penetration. 

Thus  communism  in  Asia  must  be  con- 
tested on  other  fronts  than  the  military. 
If  the  US.  does  not  work  to  create  strong, 
stable  societies  in  Asia,  one  Viet  Nam  may 
lead  to  another  and  a  great  opportunity  will 
have  been  mufled. 


Crime  Cures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OP  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27,1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  writes  of  the  breadth  of 
the  cuiTent  study  by  the  President's  Sjx;- 
cial  Commission  on  Crime  and  urges  the 
States  to  prepare  for  action  on  Its  report. 

Due  next  January,  the  report  is  ex- 
pected to  range  from  the  causes  of  crime 
to  the  apprehension,  prosecution,  and 
rehabilitation  of  offenders. 

President  Johnson  has  said  the  Fed- 
eral Government  intends  to  help — not 
supplant — State  and  local  governments 
in  law  enforcement.  He  has  recom- 
mended that  each  State  form  a  plan- 
ning committee  to  make  specific  pro- 
posals for  implementing  the  Commis- 
sion's findings.  Only  about  half  the 
States  have  rc»ponded,  the  newspaper 
i-eports.  along  with  the  suggestion  that 
hone  can  affoi'd  to  be  indiffei-ent  toward 
ci'ime  and, its  con.sequences. 

I  place  the  Times  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif  j  Timea, 

July  11,  19661 

Crime:  the  Search  fob  Cures 

A  special  Presidential  commission  is  com- 
pleting the  first  year  of  Its  monumental  task 
of  studying  every  aspect  of  crime  and  th« 
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kdmlnlstratlon    of    justice    In    tlie    United 
States. 

For  the  first  time,  the  entire  spectrum  of 
crime  problems  U  being  subjected  to  sys- 
tem&tlc.  nationwide  scrutiny.  The  commis- 
sion's report,  due  next  January,  will  range 
from  the  causes  of  crime  to  the  apprehension, 
prosecution  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
criminal. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problems  and  lack 
of  effective  solutions  are  obvious  In  the  na- 
tion's worsening  crime  statistics. 

Yet  as  the  commission's  executive  director, 
James  Vorenberg,  admitted.  "The  fact  Is  we 
do  not  know  much  about  crime — Its  causes. 
Its  extent,  or  the  effectiveness  of  our  system 
of  control." 

Vorenberg  was  addressing  the  National 
Governors'  Conference,  whose  members  will 
play  an  Integral  role  In  translating  the  com- 
mission's eventual  recommendations  Into 
effective  action.  For  President  Johnson  has 
emphasized  that  the  federal  government 
Intends  to  help,  not  supplant,  state  and  local 
governments  In  law  enforcement. 

About  half  of  the  states  have  responded  to 
the  President's  request  for  creation  of  state 
planning  committees  which  could  make 
specific  recommendations  for  Implementing 
the  fixtdlngs  of  the  cotnmlsslon.  Every  gov- 
ernor should  take  such  action  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  his  state. 

The  commission  has  found.  Vorenberg  said. 
that  for  the  most  part  not  enough  resources 
of  men,  money  and  Information  have  been 
devoted  to  our  police  courts  and  correction 
systems— and  that  the  available  contribu- 
tions of  science  and  technology  have  not 
been  adeqiiately  applied. 

"We  do  know,"  he  went  on.  "that  the 
public  .  .  .  falls  to  understand  the  true  com- 
plexity of  crime  and  our  society's  response 
to  It. 

"Almost  every  city  In  the  nation  seems  to 
have  the  problems  of  over-crowded 
courts  ,  .  .  so  busy  that  they  are  unable  to 
make  careful  decisions.  The  result  often  Is 
an  unfairness  to  both  society  and  the  Indi- 
Tlduai,  and  the  conditions  In  many  of  our 
courts  almost  certainly  promote  disrespect 
for  the  law." 

Vorenberg  acknowledged  the  problems 
created  by  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, particularly  the  Miranda  ruling,  which 
be  aald  was  "a  source  of  disappointment  aiul 
concern." 

The  commission  will  attempt  to  provide 
answers  to  all  of  these  compelling  questions. 
As  the  result  of  working  with  2.000  police 
agencies  as  well  as  niunerous  courts  and  cor- 
rection agencies,  it  will  present  the  most  ad- 
vanced approaches  as  a  guideline  for  cities 
and  states  throughout  the  country. 

Even  before  the  report  is  Issued,  however, 
all  states  must  prepare  by  forming  planning 
committees.  No  governor  can  afford  to  be 
Indifferent  to  crime  and  its  consequences. 


Milwaakee    Jovnal    Says    $20    BiUion 
Speadiac  To  Fifht  Water  Foliation  It 
Jatt  a  Begimiiiig  I 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enor- 
mousness  of  the  job  of  cleaning  up  Amer- 
ica's streams  and  lakes  was  illustrated 
strikingly  by  a  recent  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal editorial  pointing  out  that  proposed 
total  spending  of  $20  billion  by  Federal, 
:  State,  and  local  governments  and  by  in- 
'tdustries  would  be  only  a  beginning. 


The  Journal  also  pointed  out  that  more 
is  needed  than  just  increased  spending 
to  combat  pollution.  In  addition,  there 
must  l>e  much  more  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  new  techniques  to  pre- 
vent and  eliminate  pollution. 

As  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Technical  Programs  has  pointed  out,  only 
$5  million  has  been  spent  on  research  on 
advanced  waste  treatment  processes 
while  billions  have  been  allocated  to  re- 
search and  development  in  the  fields  of 
defense,  atomic  enersy,  and  space. 

I  include  the  Journal  editorial  here- 
after: 

!  From  the  Milw.uikee  Journal.  July  18    1966 1 
Only  a  Sr.\RT  ox  Pollution 

The  .scii.^te  has  passed  a  bill  which  calls 
for  spending  $6  2  bUllon  over  six  years  on  the 
suggenng  Job  of  cleaning  up  the  nation's 
polluted  Waterways  Coupled  with  dollars 
to  be  contributed  by  states,  communities 
and  industries,  this  would  add  up  to  an  esti- 
mated $20  billion  effort.  The  measure  now 
goes  to  the  house. 

Tills  sounds  like,  and  Is,  an  enormous 
amount  of  money.  But  Senator  Muskie, 
Democrat,  of  Maine,  Wius  quite  correct  when 
he  called  It  only  "a  minimum  start." 

The  awesome  size  of  the  problem  Is  Indi- 
cated by  three  figures,  two  of  direct  Interest 
to  Wisconsin  It  h;is  been  estimated  that 
it  will  require  a  $20  billion  public-private 
effort  to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes.  The  cost 
of  separating  Miiwaukee'.s  troublesome  com- 
bined sanitary-storm  sewer  system  wUl  be 
at  le;i^t  $200  million  and  probably  a  lot  more. 
About  1.900  American  communities  have 
similar  combined  systems.  It  would  cost  up 
to  $30  billion  to  separate  them  and  avoid 
the  dumping  of  untreated  wastes  Into  water- 
ways during  rainy  weather. 

It  Is  not  simply  a  question  of  spending 
more  money  against  pollution;  It  Is  a  matter 
of  how  best  to  spend  It.  Development  of 
new  treatment  techniques  has  lagged  shock- 
ingly In  a  n.^tion  which  prides  Itself  on  the 
quality  of  its  advanced  research.  The  house 
government  operations  subcommittee  noted 
recently  that  of  $16  billion  In  federal  money 
lavished  annually  on  research  and  develop- 
ment— mostly  In  defense,  space  and  atomic 
energy — but  $5  million  has  been  spent  on 
research  on  advanced  waste  treatment  proc- 
esses. 

Instead  of  pouring  still  more  money  into 
old  and  outmoded  treatment  facilities  and 
methods  It  would  be  far  more  practical  to 
spend  more  money  on  advanced  treatment 
research.  Tlie  senate  bill  does  provide  $125 
million  over  five  years  to  help  finance  dem- 
onstration projects  on  sewage  treatment  and 
water  purification.    It  still  isn't  enough. 

A  panel  of  the  president's  science  advisory 
committee  caught  the  iirgency  of  the  water 
crisis  last  year  when  it  reported:  "Pollution 
touches  us  all.  We  are  at  the  same  time 
polluters  and  sufferers  from  pollution.  To- 
day, we  are  certain  that  pollution  adversely 
affects  the  quality  of  our  lives.  In  the  fu- 
ture, it  may  affect  their  diu-atlon " 


After  20  Hard  Year$,  Our  Side  Has  the 
Aiian  Ball 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27. 1966 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  the  subject  of  VS.  policy  to- 
ward Asia  has  received  considerable  at- 


tention In  the  Congress,  within  the 
executive  branch  of  oiir  Government,  in 
our  academic  circles,  in  the  press,  and  in 
other  media  of  communication. 

I  am  happy.  Indeed,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  took  an  early  lead  in  this  de- 
bate. Our  last  year's  hearings  on  the 
"Sino-Soviet  Split,"  and  this  year's  hear- 
ings on  "U.S.  Policy  Toward  Asia,"  in  ef- 
fect opened  the  doors  to  the  current  far- 
ranging  discussion  of  our  relations  with 
the  continent  which  is  the  home  of  more 
than  one-third  of  the  human  race. 

This  subject,  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
policy  toward  Asia,  certainly  merits  our 
utmost  consideration  because  it  affecUs 
directly  the  prospect  of  peace  and  free- 
dom throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  perturbed  by 
the  fact  that  during  recent  months,  ex- 
cessive pessimism  has  come  to  dominate 
the  public  airing  of  these  issues.  We 
hear  daily  predictions  of  dire  things  to 
come,  of  dangers  and  pitfalls  which  al- 
legedly lie  along  the  road  of  our  foreign 
policy.  While  I  believe  that  we  must 
always  keep  our  eyes  open,  and  provide 
for  the  possibility  that  tilings  may  go 
WTong,  I  also  feel  that  we  ought  to  strive 
for  a  balanced  presentation  of  Issues, 
especially  Issues  as  Important  as  this 
one.  This  Ixilanced  approach,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  been  missing  from  much  of  the 
discussion  of  our  policy  toward  Asia. 

I  was  delighted,  therefore,  to  read  a 
report  by  Mr.  Keyes  Beech  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  12  edition  of  the 
Miami  Herald.  This  report,  written  on 
the  scene  in  Asia,  provides  the  element 
which  has  been  missing  from  many  other 
presentations  on  this  subject:  it  cites 
facts  and  figures  about  the  progress  of 
free  Asia,  and  the  important  role  which 
U.S.  foreign  policy  has  played  in  mak- 
ing that  progi-ess  possible. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Mr.  Beech,  who  authored  ttiis  report,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
journalistic  experts  on  Asia.  He  has 
Jived  on  that  continent,  and  hue  has 
covered  developments  in  tliat  part  of 
the  world  for  American  newspapers  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  his  assessment  of  thie  sit- 
uation in  Asia,  and  of  the  prospects  for 
the  future,  warrant  our  close  attention. 

-In  the  belief  that  other  Members  of 
Congress  would  like  to  read  this  report, 
I  am  placing  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point : 
[Prom  the   Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,   July    12, 

1966] 

Atter    20    Hard    Years — Torrent    of    Good 

News:  Our  Suje  Has  the  Asian  Ball 

(By  Keyes  Beech) 

Chiengmai,     Thailand. — It's     almost     as 
though   the   dam   had   burst,    unleashing   a. 
fiood  of  good  news. 

It  could  be  that  after  more  than  two  dec- 
ades of  toU  and  trouble  Asia  has  reached 
that  long-awaited  turning  point  when  the 
non-Communist  nations  are  In  the  ascend- 
ancy and  communism  is  on  the  decline. 

If  that  Is  Indeed  the  case,  then  the  United 
States  has  more  than  a  little  cause  for  satis- 
faction. 

Patience  and  perseverance.  It  seems  are 
American  as  well  as  Oriental  virtues.  The 
end  of  the  road  Is  not  in  sight,  but  with  20 
years  of  fumbling  and  frustration,  more 
than  $20  billion  of  economic  and  military 
aid  and  two  wars  to  check  Communist  ag- 
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gresslon.  a  semblance  of  stability  seems  to 
be  emerging  from  the  collapse  of  the  old  or- 
der in  Asia.  In  any  event,  from  Korea  to 
Karachi,  all  along  the  sprawling  periphery  oot 
Red  China,  things  are  looking  up  for  our 
side. 

What  makes  the  good  news  all  the  more 
noteworthy  is  that  it  has  occurred  with 
astonishing  swiftness  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  history  Is  written  with  agonizing 
slowness. 

Within  the  last  eight  months  a  series  of 
seemingly  unrel.ited  events  has  tipped  the 
scales  in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  Indonesia's  rescue  from  a  Conunu- 
nlst  takeover  has  resulted  in  a  whole  new 
power  shift  in  Southeivsl  Asia  with  the 
Commtmlsta  on  the  outside  looking  in. 

For  all  its  problems,  Indonesia  Is  set  on  an 
antl-Communlst  course.  Today  there  Is  hope 
where  none  existed  before.  The  Peking- 
Jakarta  link  is  in  ruins  and  with  it  Red 
China's  hope  to  outflank  the  American  posi- 
tioiLS  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Indonesia  has  ended  Its  ruinous  confron- 
tation with  Malaysia.  British  troops  have 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Borneo  bor- 
der. The  Plilllpppines  have  ended  their  un- 
wanted dispute  with  Malaysia.  And  Thai- 
land is  deUghted  at  having  brought  every- 
body together.  Pakistan's  affair  with  Red 
China  has  cooled  with  the  sacking  of  its 
handsome,  California-educated  foreign  min- 
ister. Zulflkar  All  Bhutto.  A  Junior-league 
Krishna  Menon,  Bhutto  engineered  his 
country's  dubious  alliance  with  Peking  and 
Suk.arno's  Indonesia. 

Pakistan  can  hardly  be  expected  to  em- 
brace the  United  States.  But  Bhutto's  exit 
at  least  removed  a  major  Irritant  to  Ameri- 
can-Pakistani relations. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  a  man  like  Bhutto 
has  no  place  In  the  newly  developing  scheme 
of  things.  There  is  as  President  Johnson 
recently  noted,  "a  new  spirit  of  regional  as- 
sociation and  regional  self-confidence"  ris- 
ing in  Asia. 

Another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  is 
that  In  this  Jet  age  Asia  has  shrunk.  Many 
Asian  nations,  some  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  are  at  last  getting  acquainted  with  one 
another.  Instead  of  looking  always  toward 
Washington,  London  or  Paris,  they  are  dis- 
covering a  common  Identity  of  interest  un- 
der the  American  umbrella.  One  manifes- 
tation of  this  trend  is  the  regrouping  of 
Thailand,  the  Philippines  and  Malyasia,  made 
possible  as  the  threat  of  a  Co)tnmunist  Indo- 
nesia receded.  Even  that  well-known  Amer- 
ican baiter,  Singapore  Prime  Minister  Lee 
Kuan  Yew,  has  come  around.  Not  only  is 
Singapore  entertaining  American  GI's  on 
leave  from  South  Vietnam,  but  Lee  recently 
observed  that  It  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
United  States  to  puU  out  of  South  Viet 
Nam  prematurely  because  big  nations — Red 
China  for  instance — have  ways  of  gobbling 
up  little  nations — Singapore  for  instance. 

One  of  the  least  noticed  but  most  auspi- 
cious events  in  recent  Asian  history  was  a 
meeting  that  took  place  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Seuol.  It  brought  together  nine  nations — 
Japan,  Malaysia,  Nationalist  China,  Aus- 
traUa,  New  Zealand,  South  Viet  Nam.  the 
Philippines,  Thailand  and  South  Korea. 

The  conference  produced  no  ringing  decla- 
rations. And  it  resulted  only  in  a  loosely 
formed  association  called  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Council. 

But  the  significance  of  the  conference  wa« 
that  nine  such  disparate  nations  with  widely 
differing  local  Interests  could  get  together  at 


all.  And  for  the  Republic  of  Korea,  so  long 
regarded  as  an  indigent  ward  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  a  major  diplomatic  triumph. 
South  Korea's  emergence  as  tin  anti-Commu- 
nist power  m  the  Far  East  la  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal. 

Japan's  presence  put  a  damper  on  any  re- 
sounding anti-Communist  declaration.  But 
four  of  the  participating  nations  already  have 
combat  troops  In  South  Viet  Nam  and  a  fifth, 
the  Philippines,  Is  in  the  process  of  making  it 
a  majority. 

What  makes  the  rise  of  non-Communist 
Asia  all  the  more  encouraging  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  solid  economic  base.  The  economic 
progress  of  the  nations  on  Red  Cliina's  pe- 
riphery is  one  of  the  untold  stories  of  modem 
Asia,  reported  only  piecemeal  If  at  all.  It  is 
both  a  tribute  to  free  enterprise  and  an  af- 
front to  the  rigidly  controlled  economies  of 
Red  China  and  Its  satellites. 

Last    year    the    economic    growth    rate    In 
South  Korea  was  8  per  cent,  in  Taiwan  (Na- 
tionalist China)    7  per  cent.  In  Malaysia  5.5 
per  cent,   and  In   booming  Thailand   6   per* 
cent. 

With  Sukarno  and  the  Communists  off  its 
back,  there  Is  hope  even  for  Indonesia.  And 
India,  under  the  rather  surprising  leadership 
of  Prime  Minister  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  is 
shifting  more  and  more  toward  a  freer  econ- 
omy, much  to  the  indignation  of  old-fash- 
ioned doctrinaire  Socialist  supporters  of  her 
late  father.  Among  the  non-Communist  na- 
tions only  Burma,  possibly  the  most  mis- 
managed nation  In  Asia  next  to  Indonesia, 
and  Cambodia  cling  to  the  Socialist  path. 

If  the  future  is  bright  for  non-Commu- 
nists It  Is  bleak  for  the  Communists.  Since 
th  Indonesian  Communist  Party  hit  the 
skids,  communism  has  undeniably  lost  Its 
momentum  in  Asia.  Th©  decline  of  com- 
munism has  seen  a  parallel  decline  the  non- 
Communist  left.  There  was  a  time  20  years 
ago  when  Asian  nationalism  rested  much 
of  Its  hope  on  the  non-Communist  left 
or  Asian  socialism.  That  is  no  longer  true. 
A  new  and  hard-headed  pragmatism  has 
taken  command.  The  fact  is  that  the  Asian 
left  is  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date.  It 
failed  to  change  with  the  times. 

With  non-Communist  Asia  gaining  mo- 
mentum it  has  become  fashionable  in  some 
circles  to  suggest  that  the  best  thing  for  the 
United  States  to  do  is  nothing;  that  left  to 
their  own  devices  Asian  nations  will  find 
Asian  solutions  to  Asian  problems. 

It's  an  attractive  prospect  and  some  day  it 
may  come  true,  but  the  past  and  present 
demonstrate  that  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth. 

Only  behind  the  shield  of  American  power 
has  nonCommiuiist  Asia  been  able  to  assert 
Itself.  Without  the  United  States  South 
Korea  would  be  Communist  today.  So 
would  South  Viet  Nam.  It  is  someUmes 
argued  that  Indonesia  took  care  of  the  Com- 
munists in  its  own  way  without  outside 
help.  It's  Just  aa  weU  to  let  ttiat  Uluslon 
stay  undestroyed.  But  it  U  by  no  mean* 
to  be  taJten  for  granted  that  antl -Com- 
munist forces  In  IndonesU  were  able  to 
bring  off  their  coup  without  assistance 
from  the  United  Stateo. 

And  without  the  reeoJut*  United  Statea 
stand  In  South  Viet  Nam  there  would  hay* 
been  lltUe  lncenUv«  for  the  anU-Commu- 
nlsts  to  take  the  gamble  that  thiey  dUL 

Nowhere  In  the  world  la  po«wer— American 
power  in  this  case — mors  a{>f>reclated  t^^j^ 
In  Asia.  And  no  nation  has  greater  coc^ 
tempt  for  weaklings  than  Red  rihini 
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Utah,  Wyoming. 


Greenspan  in  the  Village  of  Newark,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CTNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  28. 1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  In  a  re- 
cent statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  agriculture  appropria- 
tions, I  pointed  up  the  vast  potential  of 
the  cropland  adjustment  program  which 
established  a  national  policy  of  paying 
farmers  to  leave  some  of  their  land  idle 
to  avoid  overproduction  of  certain  staple 
crops.  I  noted  at  that  time  that  some  of 
this  land  might  well  be  shifted  from  agri- 
cultural to  recreational  use. 

The  Deimrtment  of  Agriculture  has 
Initiated  a  new  program  known  as  Green- 
span, and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  first  grant  was  made  to  the  village  of 
Newark  In  New  York  State.  I  hope  that 
this  Is  only  the  beginning  of  this  very 
Imaginative  program  and  that  more  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  transform  what  Is 
now  Idle  farmland  Into  productive  recre- 
ational facilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  recent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Greenspan 

A  new  method  of  making  surplus  land 
contribute  to  the  amenities  at  life  has  been 
Inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  program  known  as  "Greenspan" 
Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  long-established  na- 
tional policy  of  paying  farmers  to  leave  some 
of  their  land  idle  to  avoid  overproduction 
of  staple  crops.  To  almpUfy  the  program  and 
facilitate  conservation  practlcee,  the  depart- 
ment extended  Its  oontraets  to  as  Jong  as  5 
to  10  years.  Then  It  became  apparent  that 
some  of  this  land  might  weU  be  pennanently 
shifted  from  agricultural  to  recreational  use 
without  any  additional  expense.  That  Is  the 
basic  Idea  behind  Greenspan. 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  conveyed  the 
first  Greenspan  acres  to  the  village  of  Newark 
In  the  State  of  New  York.  Newark  found 
that  some  of  the  adjacent  surplus  land  would 
be  useftil  in  Its  recreational  and  open-space 
program.  So  it  Is  pim;haslng  the  land  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. According  to  Mr.  Freeman.  "The 
Federal  payment  is  figured  at  the  same  rate 
M  If  the  farmer  had  retained  ownership  of 
the  land  and  put  It  into  CAP  (Crop  Adjust- 
ment Program)   for  a  ten-year  period." 

Much  of  the  country's  surplus  agricultural 
land  has  little  or  no  value  for  recreational 
purposes.  But  where  land  taken  out  of  cul- 
tivation at  Federal  expense  can  be  advan- 
tageously used  In  a  local  program  for  the  ex- 
tensdon  of  parks,  playgrounds,  open  space  or 
wildlife  preserves.  It  certainly  makes  sense 
to  help  the  community  buy  It  Instead  of 
merely  paying  the  farmer  to  leave  It  Idle 
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Areas  of  this  kind  will  be  increasingly  val- 
uable to  local  communities  as  the  competi- 
tion for  space  is  Intensified  and  the  problems 
of  pollution  are  multiplied.  If  another  100 
million  people  are  added  to  our  population  In 
the  next  generation,  as  Is  often  forecast, 
enormous  efforts  wiu  be  essential  to  protect 
our  enN-lronment  from  stifling  artificiality. 
Greenspan  Is  only  a  small  venture  In  this 
direction,  but  It  can  be  an  Important  one. 
It  Is  hearterdng  to  learn  that  more  than  30 
simOar  projects  are  now  In  the  planning 
stage. 


Captive  Nations  Week  Speech  by 
Maj.  Gen.  John  S.  Anderson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  28, 1966 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, July  16,  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
a  banquet  sponsored  by  the  Indiana  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee.  It  was  a  stimu- 
lating experience.  The  scheduled  prin- 
cipal speaker  for  the  occasion  was  MaJ. 
Gen.  John  S.  Anderson,  adjutant  general 
for  the  State  of  Indiana.  Illness  pre- 
vented General  Anderson  from  making  a 
personal  appearance;  however,  his 
speech  was  delivered  by  Capt.  William 
Aylward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  General  An- 
derson's speech  to  our  colleagues: 

Speech  to  Captivz  Nations  CoMMmxE, 
July   16,   1966 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  with  you 
tonight  and  address  such  ft  dlstlngulahed 
group  of  people  dedicated  to  the  worthy  and 
significant  objectives,  which  the  Captive  Na- 
tions organization  represents. 

Since  the  majority  of  you  here  tonight 
have  lived  under  communist  domination  and 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  it,  I  would 
hke  to  speak  to  you  briefly  about  the  im- 
mediate threat  that  communism  poees  to 
OUT  own  American  heritage,  and  of  the  ob- 
ligation we  have  all  Inherited  by  this  threat. 
For  blessings  carry  with  them  responsibili- 
ties, and  If  we  are  to  assure  continued  shar- 
ing of  the  blessings  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  we  can't  shirk  these  responsibilities. 

The  threat  we  face  today  is  total,  sinister, 
unyielding.  The  enemy  seeks  to  desecrate 
our  most  cherished  beliefs,  to  destroy  our 
power,  to  bury  our  heritage.  They  have  said 
BO,  and  there  Is  no  rational  reason  to  dis- 
believe their  words  or  to  Ignore  their  acts. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  that  the  com- 
munist mind  Is  a  curious  combination  of 
Ideological  rigidity,  tacUcal  suppleness  and 
singleness  of  purpose. 

In  the  past  half  century,  we  have  witness- 
ed, and  many  of  you  have  experienced  an 
ImaglnaUve  display  of  aggressive  commu- 
nist tactics.  The  goal  has  always  been  the 
same— political  domination.  But  the  path 
to  that  goal  has  often  changed  direction. 
In  our  own  lifetime  communist  tactics  have 
ranged  through  a  broad  and  brutal  spectrum; 


everjihing  from  outright  occupation  by  the 
Red  Army  In  Eastern  Europe,  through  con- 
ventional aggression  In  Korea,  to  tlie  guer- 
rilla operaUons  in  Greece,  Malaya,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Vietnam. 

Commimlst  tactics  have  sometime  fomen- 
ted revolutions,  and  at  other  times  have 
taken  advantage  of  those  Initiated  by  others. 
•  •  •  this  occtirred  In  the  Dcnnlnlcan  Repub- 
lic. Commtmist  tactics  have  learned  to  be 
at  home  with  legal  means  as  well  as  with 
Illegal  means;  with  sophisticated  socletlee  as 
well  as  with  primitive  ones;  with  rightist 
dictators  as  weU  as  with  leftist  demagogues. 
'And  we  must  never  underestimate  their 
cunning  ability  to  adapt. 

The  communists  respect  only  determina- 
tion to  resist  and  strength — the  type  of 
strength  that  Is  being  applied  In  Vietnam. 
This  Is  the  type  of  strength  and  determlna^ 
tlon  that  George  Waehlngton  prescribed  In 
his  message  to  Congress  on  3  December  1793 
He  said : 

"There  Is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  all  nations,  which  wlU  be  withheld. 
If  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of 
weakness — If  we  desire  to  avoid  Insult,  we 
must  be  ready  to  repel  It.  If  we  desire  to 
seciu^  peace,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are 
at  all  times  ready  for  war." 

Part  of  our  h«1tage,  which  we  are  defend- 
ing today  In  Vietnam,  lies  In  the  roots  of 
oiu'  American  Revolution,  and  In  the  galvan- 
ism of  Its  noble  Ideas,  which  form  the  hope 
that  freedom's  Ught  ultimately  will  shine 
over  the  forces  of  darkness  throughout  the 
world. 

Our  heritage  Is  based  on  the  belief  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  that  true  political 
power  does  not  grow  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun,  but  only  out  of  the  people  themselves — 
for  that  is  precisely  where  political  power  l&— 
within  each  Individual  human  being. 

The  American  Revolution  is  a  stUl  con- 
tinuing, sometimes  faltering,  but  ever  grow- 
ing revolution,  which  alms  at  achieving  the 
basic  hopes  of  man — freedom  with  dignity, 
equality  In  opportunity,  as  well  as  equality 
under  law,  and  the  overall  goal  of  better- 
ment of  life  for  all. 

Today  the  struggle  in  South  Vietnam  Is 
not  our  only  area  of  concern.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  only  the  most  prevalent.  The 
United  States  as  the  strongest  nation  of  the 
free  world  cant  escape  the  burden,  and 
th»,obUgaUon,  of  keeping  the  peace.  This 
rofe  has  become  ours.  .  .  .  though  certainly 
we  did  not  seek  It,  nor  we  can  shirk  It.  There 
is  scarcely  an  area  outside  the  bamboo  and 
iron  curtains  in  wlilch  our  forces  are  not 
either  dlrecUy  fulfllUng  their  roles  of  main- 
taining the  peace,  or  in  assisting  our  friends 
and  allies  to  do  so.  The  most  obvious  ex- 
amples are,  of  course,  Western  Europe,  Ber- 
Un.  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  as  members  of  the 
Inter- American  Peace  Force  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

The  aggressive  militant  threat  of  commti- 
nlst  power  In  Asia  continues,  and  that  Is  our 
basic  problem.  The  primary  mlUtary  threat 
is,  of  course.  Communist  China,  and   their 

number  one  asset  is  their  manpower During 

the  past  year,  China's  threat  has  focused  in- 
creasingly on  Vietnam.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  obviously  testing  the  elTecUve- 
ness  of  so-called  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" as  an  Instrument  for  the  achievement 
of  Oommimiflt  domination  over  other 
nations. 

The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  wUl  provide  a 
critical  test  of  the  future  success  or  failure  ot 
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that  concept.  They  nmst  already  be  hiving 
•ome  second  thoughts  about  the  ultimate 
succeea  of  these  tactics.  They  probably  now 
realize  that  they  cant  force  the  United 
States  to  abandon  the  free  countries  of  the 
Par  E:ast. 

Our  military  power  Is  by  no  means  the 
only  Instrument  used  In  the  struggle  for 
peacs.  Diplomacy,  economic  policy,  foreign 
eoonomlc  and  military  assistance,  and  mili- 
tary alliances  contribute  to  our  security. 
Military  prepckredness,  however,  provides  the 
safeguard  which  permits  these  other  means 
tbs  freedom  of  accioa  to  serve  our  nation. a  - 
Interests. 

The  Armed  PSnxee  of  the  United  States  are 
not  policy  m**'"g  organizations,  but  merely 
Instruments  of  policy.  But  our  forces  must 
always  b«  prepared  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  th«  United  States,  and  the  tasks  set  by  the 

j^m»Hr«n    people. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  tasks  tbat  the  fu- 
tlirs  probably  holds  for  ottr  armed  forc«s.  we 
do  so  with  some  measure  of  oonfldenoe.  We 
know  th*t  America  has  ttM  finest,  "best- 
tralned  and  equipped  military  forces  we  have 
•rer  maintained  In  peacetime.  Although  we 
realize  tha*  tiie  ftrture  m*y  not  be  an  en- 
tirely peaceful  cme,  we  are  prepared  to  re- 
spond to  the  requirements  that  may  be 
demanded  of  us  In  building  a  community  of 
stable  naUons,  where  poltWcal  change  cm 
occur  peacefully,  and  where  natlona  have  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  deertiny. 

World  affairs  In  the  second  half  o*  the 
twentieth  century  revolve  around  one  key 
Issue,  the  struggle  between  democracy  and 
communism.  There  are  many  80\rrces  of 
conflict  between,  and  wltMn,  nations,  but 
tfae  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  democ- 
racy and  communism  wli  largely  determine 
mil  other  Issues  that  the  world  faces  today 
Most  of  us  think  of  democracy  as  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  Certainly  It  la  thle,  but 
it  la  also  a  great  deal  more.  In  Its  broadest 
meaning,  denwcracy  applies  not  only  to  gov- 
ernment, but  to  all  relations  between  men. 
Aborve  all,  democracy  la  based  on  reepect  for 
the  dignity  of  rnitn  where  such  respect  is 
recognized  and  practloed,  the  standards  of 
conduct  for  both  the  IndlrMual  and  society 
are  mutual  consent  rather  than  force,  and 
trutbfulness  rather  than  falsehood. 

In  the  f«ce  of  the  serlotio  challenge  posed 
try  oofununiam,  democracy  cannot  survive 
merely  and  solely  because  It  Is  Just,  because 
H  Is  right,  becttuse  It  Is  hrunane.  It  can  and 
win  survive  only  because  wo  have  the  deter- 
mlikatlon  to  make  it  survlTe.  because  we  are 
willing  to  eacxlfloe  so  that  it  ca.n  flourish, 
because  we  are  dedicated  to  its  Ideats.  and 
because  our  Armed  Forces  are  the  ahle'.d 
through  which  the  enemy  cannot  penetrate 
to  stab  at  the  vitals  of  our  democratic  way 
of  life. 

Compare  the  role  of  the  military  under 
oommunlsm  to  our  own.  The  role  assigned 
to  the  military  under  ooourmnlsm  artd  that 
ot  the  military  under  democratic  govwn- 
m«nt  reflect  accurately  the  wide  chasm  that 
separates  the  two  Ideologies  in  phlloeophy. 
In  principle,  In  ohjeotlve  and  In  method. 
The  military  In  a  communlat  society  la  an 
aggressive  body.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the 
Bed  forces  would  be  a  contradiction  of  the 
Red  philosophy  of  the  world  domination. 
Within  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  armed  forces 
ore  not  merely  aerv&nit,s  ot  the  State,  they 
•re  servants  of  the  oocnmuolst  party  which 
controls  ths  state  and  all  of  Its  organs  and 
InstltutlonB.  Hence,  a  Co«nmunlst  Army  is 
»  political  army,  since  It  Is  the  instrument 
\iasd  to  eaofcros  the  deelsloBS  of  a  single 
political  party— decUrioas  which  express  the 
will  ot  the  party  and  n«t  the  freely  deter- 
mined will  of  the  people. 

Outside  the  Iron  Curtain  the  picture  Is 
quite  different.  The  armed  forces  of  the 
deoKjeracies  are  used  for  defensive  purposes, 
for  the  protection  of  freedom,  sovereignty, 
■jmI  iiMlependence.   This  Is  a  reflection  of  the 


chara.cter  of  the  democraUc  Erovemments 
which  seek  no  territorial  control,  which 
covet  no  nei^hlx>r's  land. 

In  the  democracies  Ih/e  armed  forces  are 
servants  of  the  entire  oountry  not  of  a 
single  pflJ-ty  In  the  Uruted  States,  the 
President,  regardless  of  his  jKilitical  affilia- 
tion, serves  ;is  C-oni.-a.inder-in-ChUf  of  tlie 
armed  forcee;  when  a  Democratic  adminLs- 
tration  occupies  the  Whlt«  Hoii.se.  the  armed 
forces  are  not  Democratic,  and  under  a  Re- 
publican President,  they  are  not  Republican. 
They  are  of  the  count.-y  as  a  whole  and  re- 
sponsive to  orders  from  the  Government  as 
an  expression  of  the  wUl  of  the  people  as 
a  whole 

Any  nilUtary  force,  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
must  be  based  on  a  system  ot  discipline. 
But  in  a  democracy,  di.'<cipUne  does  not  mean 
tyranny.  In  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  the  system  of  discipline  is  shaped 
within  a  basic  framework  of  democratic  con- 
cepts and  Is  de.slgned  to  safeguard  America's 
democratic  institutions  from  Uieir  enemies. 
The  choice  of  democracy  over  communism 
has  been  dramatically  shown  by  the  peoples 
of  the  world  who  have  been  forced  to  en- 
dure the  commumst  doctrine.  Between  1950 
and  1961.  when  the  border  between  East  and 
West  Berlin  was  sealed,  nearly  four  million 
E.ust  Germans  fled  from  communist-con- 
trolled East  Germany  to  West  Germany. 
This  w;xs  ab'^ut  one-sixth  ot  the  entire  pop- 
ulation— a  vivid  illustration  of  how  eagerly 
pei-.ple  escape  from  commiitUst  domination, 
It  they  have  a  chance  to  do  so  Other  ex- 
amples include  the  171,000  North  Korean 
aud  Chinese  prisoners  of  war,  wh  >.  after  the 
Korean  Conllict,  choiie  not  to  return  to  their 
communi.st  homel.iuds.  During  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  in  1956,  200.000  Hungar- 
ians fled  to  Austria;  in  1959  when  Tibet  was 
overrun  by  Red  China.  40,000  Tibetans  fled 
to  India.  When  Vietnam  was  divided  by  the 
17th  Parallel  In  1954.  establishing  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam  and  the  Free  Republic 
ot  South  Vietnam,  many  thousands  of  ref- 
ugees who  chose  not  to  be  dominated  by 
conimutiism.  fled  to  the  south. 

Statistics  show  that  world  communism. 
plaRtifd  by  Ir.ternal  dis.sensiou  aud  poUUcai 
reversals  on  the  international  front,  has  stif- 
fered  heavy  membership  losses. 

.\s  a  result  of  setbacks  in  Indonesia  and 
elsewhere,  a  recently  completed  survey  esti- 
mated that  as  ct  January  1966,  Communl.st 
Party  membership  In  non-comniunlst  coun- 
tries was  nearly  two-million  less  than  at  the 
beginning  of  19C5 — a  decline  from  4,500.000 
to  2.600  000  active  participatits  in  the  one- 
year  period. 

The  membership  losses  by  party  organi- 
zations operating  in  non-conununist  coun- 
tries were  so  extensive— 42  percent — that 
they  more  than  made  up  for  additions  to 
party  rolls  in  Communist-ruled  states  and 
brought  about  a  net  loss  of  some  600,000 
members  for  the  entire  communist  move- 
ment. 

Total  membe.'.':hip  In  all  of  the  world's 
Communist  parties  is  now  estimated  to  be 
4.3  9  millions,  all  but  a  relative  handftil  (less 
than  six  percent)  aflSli.ited  ^ith  the  ruling 
organizations  of  the  14  stales  where  the 
Commtmists  are  in  power. 

However,  there  has  never  yet  been  a  single 
Instance  where  people  have  fled  In  large 
numbers  from  a  non-conununist  to  a  com- 
munist country. 

Throughout  history,  human  liberty  li.is 
survived  not  because  it  is  iniierently  good, 
but  because  men  and  women  were  willing 
10  make  great  sacriiices  for  its  preservation. 
As  the  greatest  of  human  goods,  liberty  has 
the  highest  price.  This  Wiis  clearly  recog- 
nized by  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  who.  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
document,  vowed  to  defend  its  ideals  with 
their  lives  fortunes  and  sacred  honor.  Noth- 
ing less  will  do  today.  ■►. 


Thus,  the  struggle  between  the  free  world 
and  communist  tyranny  will  be  determined 
by  the  side  that  is  willing  to  make  tlie 
greater  effort  and  the  greater  sacrifice. 

The  Captive  Nations  Committee  and  its 
goals  point  up,  with  glowing  significance,  the 
longing  desire  of  people  to  be  free  from 
communist  enslavement.  Those  ot  you  who 
have  lived  under  communist  rule  know 
probably  better  than  anyone  the  blessings  of 
a  democratic  way  of  life,  the  right  of  choice, 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech  and 
those  rights  and  privileges  we  as  a  free  na- 
tion, hold  most  dear.  Those  rights  which 
we  are  prepared  to  defend  at  all  cost. 

Our  goal  is  the  achievement  of  world 
peace  and  the  right  for  peoples  of  all  lands 
to  have  the  blessing  of  freedom.  We  can  ill- 
a,Tord  to  take  our  cherished  freedom  for 
granted.  For  as  long  as  there  are  those  who 
would  sever  the  lifeline  of  liberty,  we  must 
be,  and  are,  constantly  prepared  to  defend 
it.  And  we  stand  ready  to  defend  the  rights 
of  other  nations  against  communist  domina- 
tion. 

The  principal  pride  in  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  Army  Is  not  the  sergeants 
stripes,  the  captains  bars,  or  even  the  gen- 
erals stars,  but  the  little  pieces  of  metal 
that  say  U.S. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  I  feel  is  appropriate  to  this 
occasion; 

"Our  own  freedom  and  growth  have  never 
been  the  final  goal  of  the  American  dream. 
We  were  meant  to  be  an  pasls  of  liberty  and 
abundance  In  a  worldwide  desert  of  disap- 
pointed dreams.  Our  nation  was  created  to 
help  strike  away  the  chains  of  ignorance  and 
misery  and  tyranny  wherever  they  keep  man 
less   than  God  means  him  to  be." 

Ladies   and   gentlemen,   it   is   time   for  all 
of  us  on  this  small,  whirling  planet  to  insure 
t.hat  this  forecast  will  prevail. 
Thank  vou. 


The  Whitney  Museum  ik  the  Heart  of 
ManhattanN 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUijFERMAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESjftNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  2J  1^66 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  '^''fmBpeaker.  a 
new  edifice  has  risen  in  t^»eart  of  my 
district. 

It  is  the  new  Wliitney  Museum,  of 
American  Ait  at  the  corner  of  Madison 
Avenue  and  75  th  Street. 

It  is  designed  by  Marcel  Breuer,  who 
has  just  been  chosen  to  design  the  new 
Frankliii  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  in 
Washington.  D.C,  by  the  F.D.R.  Me- 
morial Commission  of  which  I  am  a 
memt)er. 

The  old  'Whitney  Museum  was  located 
at  22  West  54th  Street  and  has  been  sold 
to  the  Mtiseum  of  Modern  Art. 

On  September  28.  the  new  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  will  open  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  other  world- 
renownied  institutions  of  culture. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Saturday. 
July  23.  forecast  the  advent  In  an  Inter- 
esting article  by  Sanka  Knox,  which 
follows ; 
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Madison  Aventtk  Now  Has  a  Castle — The 
WnrrNEY  Museums  New  Home  Sties 
Imaginations 

(By  Sanka  Knox) 

A  seven-story  Inverted  etep  pyramid  on 
Madison  Avenue,  a  fortress  of  brooding 
granite  that  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art  has  built  as  Its  new  home,  la  In  the 
last  stages  of  being  readied  for  Its  opening 
on  Sept.  28. 

Inside  the  comer  building  at  75th  Street, 
the  reaches  of  wall  and  floor  aie  still  vacant. 
Paintings  and  sculpture  are  still  In  storage. 
Workmen  are  polishing  stone  and  completing 
Intricate  electrical  IZLBtallatlons;  curators 
are  platting  the  staging  of  the  opening  show. 

The  barely  finished  new  home  of  American 
art  has  already  created  a  stir  on  and  off  the 
avenue. 

The  dark,  strangely  attractive  structure 
designed  by  Marcel  Breuer  has  been  winning 
an  tinusual  amount  of  neck-craning  from 
passers-by. 

To  the  suggestible,  Mr.  Breuer's  dark  con- 
tribution to  the  area's  conventional,  fash- 
ionable environs  Is  Irresistibly  romantic. 

The  massively  Jutting  overhangs  remind 
some  of  the  famous  Egyptian  tomb  at 
Baqqara — but  upside  down.  To  others,  the 
building  seems  a  moated  castle,  with  a  bridge 
and.  high  above  on  the  uppermost  overhang, 
a  "mystery"  window. 

MOAT  IS  NOT  POR  WATER 

The  "moat"  la  a  sunken  sculpture  court. 
Mr.  Breuer's  oddly  and  somewhat  playfully 
contrived  windows — the  large  one  In  front 
and  a  sprinkling  on  the  75th  Street  side — 
will  probably  vie  with  the  exhibits  as  sculi>- 
tural  attractions. 

The  Whitney  now  has  three  times  the  ex- 
hibition sj>ac«  It  had  in  Its  previous  quarters 
at  22  West  64th  Street,  which  It  sold  to  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art  for  »2-inUllon. 

The  opening  show  of  385  works  will  occupy 
the  entire  museimi  in  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  American  art. 

"We've  had  cooperation  of  an  unusual 
kind."  Lloyd  Goodrich,  the  director,  eaid. 
"Institutions  and  private  owners  who  dont 
usually  lend  are  letting  xa  have  some 
marvelous  examples — Wlnslow  Homer, 
Church,  Ryder,  Eakins  and  others." 

RirrUBN   TO   PBE-1900   ART 

Museums  Include  the  Metropolitan,  Brook- 
lyn, the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Some- 
thing over  half  the  show  will  be  20th-century 
art,  the  majority  of  It  pieces  owned  by  the 
Whitney. 

The  rest  will  be  works  from  before  190O. 
a  period  of  native  art  that  the  Whitney 
abandoned  In  1949.  Now,  the  museimi  wants 
to  retrieve  Ite  lost  ground. 

"We  will  again  build  up  otir  historical  col- 
lection," Mr.  Goodrich  said.  "But  this  will 
have  to  be  by  gift  and  bequest,  for  the  most 
part." 

Like  the  flame-treated  granite  blocks  of 
the  exterior,  the  materials  used  Inside  ttie 
museum  give  an  Impression  of  strength  and 
endurance.  The  floors  are  of  split  slate,  the 
walls  of  rough  texture.  Stairs  are  of  stone 
or  terrazzo,  banisters  of  teakwood. 

Some  of  the  walls  are  of  hand-finished 
cement  and  stone  conglomerate  that  defies 
marks.  The  stretches  of  stone  In  the  lobby 
are  lighted  by  370  ceUlng  l.-unpe  set  in  fixtures 
like  Inverted  mushroom  caps. 

All  kinds  of  new  activities  are  being 
planned.  The  museum  now  has  an  audi- 
torium and,  adjacent  to  It,  a  large  gaUery 
with  a  parquet  floor  set  Into  the  slate  sur- 
round. "For  dancing,"  said  Mr.  Goodrich 
VnlUng. 

Off  the  sculpture  garden  will  be  a  restau- 
rant and  cafeteria.  Among  other  InnovaOons 
to  the  Whitney's  facilities  Is  a  restoration 
laboratory. 
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An-American  Qnarterback 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  28, 1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  share  the  pride  of  the  people 
of  Tennessee  In  a  native  son,  Marlon  Sad- 
ler. Mr.  Sadler  was  bom  In  Clarksvllle, 
In  my  congressional  district,  and  through 
brilliance  and  hard  work  has  risen  from 
a  $90-a-month  ticket  agent  to  president 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  airlines, 
American.  The  following  excellent  ar- 
ticle about  Mr.  Sadler's  exceptional 
career  appears  In  the  July  1966  Issue  of 
Finance : 

All-American  Quarterback 
They  are  a  rugged  lot,  this  second  genera- 
tion of  airline  executives. 

If  you  were  to  tum  a  corner  and  suddenly 
collide  wltti  Marion  Sadler  of  American  Air- 
lines, chances  are  he'd  knock  you  back  for 
a  two-yard  loss.  Btill -necked  and  barrel - 
chested,  Sadler  at  55  U  built  Uke  a  Chicago 
Bear  alumnus,  and  even  today  his  craggy  fea- 
tures would  not  seem  out  of  place  behind  a 
llne-backer'B  face  guard. 

But  Sadler  functions  more  as  a  quarter- 
back at  American  Airlines  where,  as  president 
and  chief  operations  officer,  he  calls  the  op- 
erational signals.  C.  R.  Smith,  a  pioneer  In 
the  air  Uansport  Industry,  Is  chairman  and 
chief  executive  at  American  and  stUl  calls 
the  plays.  But  the  betting  goes  that  In  a 
year  or  two  Smith  will  be  retiring  and  Sadleir 
will  take  over  the  top  management  post. 

This  sort  of  siuccesslon  seems  to  be  stand- 
ard operating  procedure  throughout  the  In- 
dustry these  days.  The  old  fly-boys,  the  Lin- 
dys  and  the  Rlckenbackers  who  swash -buck- 
led around  the  country  In  rickety  biplanes 
and  monomotored  monoplanes,  already  have 
left  the  stage.  And  now  their  contemporariee 
slowly  but  surely  are  hanging  up  their  hel- 
mets and  goggles,  too. 

At  Eastern,  Floyd  Hall,  50.  has  been  moved 
Into  Rlckenbacker's  seat.  At  Delta.  Charlie 
Dolson  Is  ready  to  take  over  from  "Big  C. 
E."  Woolman,  who  first  learned  to  fly  in  an 
0x5  Jenny.  At  United,  George  Keck,  64. 
stands  ready  behind  crusty  old  Bill  Patter- 
son. Emest  Breech,  69,  Is  retiring  from  TWA 
In  favor  of  Charlie  Tllllnghaat,  66.  (with 
Howard  Hughes  watching  somewhere  In  the 
wings).  L.  B.  Maytag,  who  now  runs  Na- 
tional, Is  40,  and  Harding  Lawrence,  Branlff 
boss.  Is  46. 

The  new  generation  may  not  have  the 
same  pioneer  toughn€«s  as  the  men  who  got 
Into  flying  as  an  adventure  In  tlie  TwenUee 
and  gradually  built  It  Into  a  business  In  the 
Thirties,  but  the  Tillinghasts,  the  Halls,  the 
Kecks  and  the  Sadlers  are  equally  tough  In 
■their  own  way. 

While  the  pioneers  competed  chiefly  with 
the  law  of  gravity,  the  second  generatloo 
compete  with  each  other — and  Uncle  Sam 
often  joins  In  to  make  It  a  free-for-aU. 
There  Is  no  more  dynamic  Industry  than  air 
traneport  on  or  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Since  1950,  the  airUnes  have  been  growing 
almost  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  Industry 
(almost  15  per  cent  annually  to  electronics' 
8  per  cent)  and  more  than  four-thnee  as  fast 
as  the  gross  national  product. 

StUl,  aviation  experts  say  that  the  fastest 
growth  of  air  transport  yet  may  lie  ahead. 

Says  Sadler:  "Yes,  suh.    The  OKwrtunltle* 


certainly  are  there— but  so  are  the  problems." 
And  he  shrugs  hie  massive  shoulders. 

Despite  his  bruiser's  physique.  Sadler  has 
never  played  seriotis  football — not  even  at 
Duke  where,  the  legend  has  it,  everybody 
but  Doris  tries  out  for  the  team.  At  Duke. 
Sadler  took  an  A.B.  and  an  MJ^,.  In  English, 
and  after  graduaUng  In  1932,  began  teach- 
ing the  stuff  to  high  school  kids  In  Bristol, 
Tennessee,  not  far  from  ClarkesvlUe,  where 
he  was  bom. 

Sadler  speaks  his  college  major  accurately, 
colorfully  and  with  a  force  that  Is  parUy 
concealed  under  a  magnolia  accent.  He  also 
listens  well,  and  learns  fast.  For  exampe. 
It  did  not  take  him  very  long  at  Bristol  High 
to  learn  that  IT  everyone  were  paid  a  high 
school  teacher's  salary.  Income  tax  consult- 
ants would  never  have  to  worry  about  being 
overweight. 

But  Jobs  during  the  Great  Depression  were 
not  to  be  given  up  lightly.  Sadler  stuck  it 
out  at  Bristol  High  untU  1941,  when  he 
spotted  an  American  Airlines  ad  In  the  local 
paper.  American,  awakening  to  Its  need  for 
people  who  could  read  and  write  as  well  as 
people  who  could  buckle  swashes,  had  de- 
cided to  offer  coUege  graduates  $90  a  month 
to  work  as  Ucket  agents.  Since  the  salary 
offered  by  American  represented  a  12%  in- 
crease over  what  Bristol  High  was  offering. 
Sadler  Jumped  at  the  chance.  Besides,  like 
every  other  red-blooded  youth  who  grew  up 
In  the  Twenties  kloUzlng  the  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis,  a  career  in  aviation  had  been  Sadlers 
dally  daydream. 

Pearl  Harbor  helped  many  a  young  man 
achieve  this  ambition  the  hard  way.  Sadler 
spent  the  war  in  the  Air  Transport  Command, 
emerging  as  a  staff  sergeant.  Deciding  to 
cash  In  his  GJ.  bm  for  a  Ph.  D.,  Sadler 
matriculated  In  1946  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  But  when  he  discovered 
that  the  Ph.  D.  who  was  teaching  him  was 
only  pulling  down  $5,000  a  year,  Sadler  real- 
ized that  his  early  fears  at  Bristol  about  the 
financial  imrewards  of  academic  life  needed 
no  further  conflrmatlon. 

American  Airlines  was  glad  to  get  him 
back  at  $175  a  month  as  a  ticket  agent.  By 
1951,  Sadler  had  moved  up  to  district  man- 
ager in  the  Buffalo  office  and  It  was  In  this 
capacity  that  he  made  his  breakthrough  Into 
American's  upper  management.  The  vehicle: 
a  special  manual  for  American's  sales  agents. 
Although  the  thing  was  child's  play  for  an 
English  M-A.,  It  was  regarded  as  a  l>rilllant 
tour  de  force  by  an  Industry  long  on  trans- 
portation skills  but  short  on  literary  talent. 
C.  R.  Smith,  who  had  his  eye  out  for  a  suc- 
cessor, awarded  Sadler  American's  highest 
tribute — the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
for  Merit.  By  1955,  the  Tennessean  was  di- 
rector of  all  passenger  sales.  In  1957,  he  bo- 
came  vice  president  In  charge  of  customer 
service,  and  In  1969  he  mo\'ed  up  to  rtce 
president  and  general  manager, 

Sadler  moved  Into  the  president's  office  In 
January,  1964,  only  to  discover  that  although 
he  had  become  In  title  No.  3  man,  staff  offl- 
dals  handling  finance,  management  devel- 
opment, planning  and  economic  research 
were  stUl  reporting  to  BUl  Hogan,  execuUve 
vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee.  The  picture  seemed  to  be  this: 
Smith  was  No.  1,  Sadler  was  No.  2  In  title  but 
No.  8  In  function,  and  Hogan  was  No.  3  to 
title  but  ranked  Sadler  in  authoritv  and 
respwnaiblUty. 

Sadler  resigned— Just  like  that. 

Sadler  does  not  comment  on  his  reasons 
for  giving  up  what  seemed  to  be— at  least 
potenUaUy— one  ot  the  most  exciting  and 
ohaUenglng  Jobs  In  the  nation.  But  execu- 
tives In  other  airlines,  who  keep  as  closely 
tuned  to  American's  affairs  as  Glmbers  does 
to  Macy-s,  say  tbat  a  personality  conflict  or 
blowtip  between  Hogan  and  Sadler  was  not 
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tlie  reason  for  Sadler's  abrupt  departure 
from  American  early  in  1964. 

Hogan,  a  flnanctal  ma^clan  who  raised 
the  capital  to  aupport  American's  derelop- 
ment  In  tbe  alillne's  hlgtUy  tinoertaln  forma- 
tlT«  years  In  the  Fortlea  and  Fifties,  was  a 
widely  reelected  ezecutlTe  at  American. 

Among  his  strong  supporters  was  Sadler. 
Hogan  had  reciprocated  this  respect  by 
Bupporttng  Sadler's  move  up  through  the 
ranks — although  some  industry  obeervers 
doiibt  that  Hcgan  expected  Sadler  to  move 
up  q\ilt«  so  fast  or  qiUte  so  far. 

WBONO    DZDUCnOK 

"Naturally,  Hogan  would  have  lilted  the 
presidency^'  an  executive  at  aivother  major 
trunk  said  a  few  days  ago.  "but  people  who 
think  Hogan  tried  to  sabotage  Sadler  after 
he  got  the  Job  simply  are  wrong.  The 
trouble  was  that  C.  R.  had  not  been  definite 
enough  In  allocating  authority  and  respon- 
sibility when  Bfarlon  became  president.  So 
the  stall  continued  to  report  to  Uogan  as 
they  had  been  doing  before  Marlon  moved 
In.- 

Apparently,  C.  R.  hastily  got  his  errant 
ducks  in  a  row,  for  In  two  wteks  Sadler  was 
b*ck  as  No.   2. 

A  day  with  Sadler  can  be  exhausting,  for  a 
day  with  Sadler  Is  usually  a  day  on  the  move. 
He  can  make  It  from  his  modest  office  In 
American's  Third  Avenue  headquarters  to 
American's  communications  center  in  a 
nearby  suite  In  less  than  ten  seconds,  and 
when  he's  In  New  York  he  tries  to  crack  the 
record  several  times  a  day.  In  the  oomraunt- 
fatlAng  center,  visibility  is  unlimited  with 
respect  to  the  operational  status  of  Ameri- 
can's 157  passenger  planes  and  14  freighters. 
Illuminated  graphs  give  the  whereabouts 
and  whenabouts  oif  all  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures. Short-wave  radio  can  put  Sadler  Im- 
mediately In  touch  with  planes  in  the  air  as 
well  as  those  on  the  ground. 

Sadler  spends  many  days  away  from  New 
Tork  checking  on  American's  performance  In 
the  50  U.S.  cities  the  line  serves.  A  basically 
cheerful  guy,  Sadler  can  first-name  at  least 
a  thousand  of  the  26,160  men  and  women  on 
the  carrier's  stafT.  But  he  also  can  ream 
when  he  finds  service  techniques  are  not  op- 
timum. To  Sadler,  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can's service  silways  will  be  the  first,  second 
and  third  most  Important  yardsticks  for 
nxeasurlnx  how  effectively  American  Is  meet- 
ing the  strenuous  competition  it  gets  from 
the  other  major  domestic  trunks  (United 
and  TWA). 

As  American's  roving  advocate.  Sadler  also 
spends  considerable  time  in  Washington  ru- 
manclng  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Have  a  drink  or  two  with  other  airline 
spokesmen  and  sooner  or  later  they'll  be  grip- 
ing about  "Johnson's  Idiotic  appointments 
of  people  to  the  CAB  who  don't  know  a  damn 
thing  about  our  problems." 

But  all  Sadlo-  will  say  Is.  "It's  up  to  us  to 
help  Washington  see  our  problems  and  come 
up  with  solutions  sdl  of  us  can  live  with." 

Since  the  intrepid  gallants  who  pioneered 
the  airline*  were  Intense  Individualists  by 
nature,  there  has  never  been  any  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Industry  to  piish  its 
caee  In  Washington.  Sadler  and  the  other 
second-generation  kingpins  only  now  seem 
to  be  realizing  the  wisdom  of  the  old  busi- 
ness about  "In  union  there  is  strength." 
Professional  lobbyists  in  the  nation's  capital 
evaluate  air  transport's  lobbying  skills  as 
down  near  the  bottom  of  the  list.  The  pros 
•ay  one  reason  why  some  aviation  executives 
are  so  highly  critical  of  Johnson  and  the 
CAB  la  that  the  CAB  has  been  oonfused  about 
what  the  air  tranayert  Industry  really 
want* — the  alrllnea  eekloin  can  get  tofetber 
long  enough  to  speak  with  one  voice. 

A  tsn-Bilnate  visit  to  atiy  American  Air- 
line* executive  oAloe  wUl  make  clear  what 
American  want* — a  bigger  share  of  the  mar- 
ket.   In  the  past  six  years  or  so,  American 


has  lost  ground:  from  about  30%  of  the 
market  to  about  20  o.  A  big  chunk  of  the 
loss  was  liievitable.  Regional  carriers  bought 
jets  and  Increased  their  capacity.  But  some 
of  the  l06fi  reflects  sharper  competition  from 
United,  TWA.  and  E;(Btern.  Some  industry 
e.xpert^  .say  that  while  Stidler  seems  to  be 
as  tlnnly  entrenciied  at  American  as  his 
counterparts  are  at  their  airlines.  If  Amerl- 
c;in  d.icsn't  sUirt  recapturing  some  of  its  loet 
bvisme.ss.  Sadler's  seit  in  the  saddle  may 
prove  Lo  be  less  permanent  tlum  it  now  looks. 
One  .special  problem  of  Anieruan  that  will 
be  bugging  its  president  U  the  airline's  route 
liniltatiiiiis.  American  Is  l;indlocked.  Except 
for  short  side  trips  to  Cmada  and  Me.xico, 
American  is  authorized  to  fly  only  East-West 
over  the  continental  United  States.  But  the 
big  advaniAge  of  jets  is  th.tt  they  can  carry 
big  loads  long  dtstances.  which  means  that 
tiie  lines  that  ciui  go  fartlieet  with  the  moet 
are  going  to  make  more  money  than  the 
short-haulers — all  other  things  being  equ:a. 
(.^nd  when  are  they?) 

With  the  f.ir-ranginp  Jumbo  Jets  and  SST's 
on  tile  way.  American  has  been  ptishlng  hard 
for  an  overseiis  certificate.  Sadler  doesn't 
wirry  aljout  filling  tlie  oncoming  bigger  ear- 
ners with  a  profitable  payl'ixid.  He  feels 
the  tremendous  boom  In  pwiseenger  traffic  is 
bound  to  continue  over  the  next  decade  as 
the  pi^piilation  swell."*,  as  discretionary  in- 
comes riiie.  and  as  John  Doe.  nature's  most 
curious  animal,  takes  off  to  see  for  himself 
how  .\rthur  l>oe  lives  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  or  how  Pierre  and  Antonio 
and  Hans  iiandle  the  action  across  the  water. 
Americans  operating  chief  says,  "Although 
passenger  traffic  Is  certain  to  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds  durinc;  tlie  next  decade,  freight 
haulage  will  grow  even  faster." 

Present  growth  curves  bear  him  out.  In 
1965.  air  cargo  for  tiie  whole  industry  was 
twice  as  much  .as  In  1958  and  was  1  '3  higher 
than  in  1964.  Once  again,  the  Jet  was  the 
big  catalyst.  In  1963,  American  (historically 
an  industry  le.ider  in  air  freight i  broke  new 
ground  wiien  it  put  in  operation  four  Boeing 
707-3J3C  all-cargo  Jets.  Prior  to  this,  all  Jet 
craft  had  served  a  dual  passenger-ireight 
purpose. 

The  delivery  of  the  cargo  Jets  coincided 
with  American's  22nd  anniversary  In  the  air 
freight  business.  Sadler's  outfit  Is  ea.slly  the 
biggest  domestic  carrier  of  freight  (mail 
excluded  1 .  and  by  the  looks  of  things,  Amer- 
ican Is  going  to  be  hard  to  catch  in  the 
future. 

In  May,  for  example,  American  continued 
to  widen  its  lead  over  i'-s  two  biggest  do- 
mestic rivals — United  and  TWA.  Excluding 
mall.  .'Vinerican  haulage  of  air  cargo  in  May 
1966  was  52  3%  higher  than  May  1965. 
United  was  up  34  7"  .  and  TWA  3'2"'  . 

American's  revenue  from  freight  still  Is 
only  10%  of  its  passenger  take,  but  as  C.  R. 
Smith  predicted  recently,  freight  traffic  has 
been  growing  so  f.ust  that  it  probably  will 
overtake  passenger  carriage  in  eight  or  ten 
years. 

In  terms  of  overall  growth  opportunities, 
the  horizons  for  freight  are  limitless.  Al- 
though the  US  air  transport  Industry  prob- 
ably will  exceed  2  5  billion  freight-ton  miles 
(a  ton  of  freight  carried  a  mile  equals  one 
freight- ton  mile)  this  year,  this  U^ta.1  still 
won't  exceed  2 %  of  all  the  freight-ton  miles 
produced  by  all  US.  transportation  sectors. 
AtR  CARGO  Brrra 

Sadler  and  his  colleagues  at  Amerlcafl  are 
convinced,  however,  that  in  the  next  decade. 
air  cargo  will  be  taking  formidable  bites  out 
of  the  total  transportation  pie.  If  Ameri- 
can's pre.sent  plans  m.aterialize,  American's 
share  of  international  freight  haulage  Is 
going  to  skyrocket.  (Pan  American  Is  now 
the  worldwide  leader.) 

American  has  put  in  a  bid  for  a  certificate 
that  would.  If  granted  by  the  CAB,  allow 
the  line  to  break  its  present  shackles  and  fly 
across  the  Pacific.     The  operative  words  here 


are  "if  granted."  Just  about  every  other 
major  carrier  In  the  nation  also  has  applied 
and  It's  fairly  certain  that  only  fotir  or  five 
of  the  20-odd  lines  will  get  the  green  light 
from  the  CAB  for  Pacific  service. 

Neither  Sadler  nor  anyone  else  at  American 
will  discuss  their  chances  of  being  awarded 
a  highly-prized  Pacific  certificate.  Says 
Sadler,  "Only  the  CAB  will  decide,  and  the 
decision  probably  won't  be  known  for  some 
months." 

Industry  observers  think  American's 
chances  are  as  good  as  anyone  else's — and 
some  say  a  bit  better  in  view  of  two  recent 
developments.  TWA,  which  now  flys  to 
Europe,  was  given  a  certificate  at  the  end  of 
May  to  extend  its  service,  via  B.ingkok,  lo 
Hong  Kong.     (United  already  serves  Hawaii.) 

Then,  during  the  first  week  of  June,  a 
CAB  examiner  recommended  that  the  last  big 
unassigned  air  route  over  the  continental 
U.S. — from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the 
Southwest — be  assigned  to  Braniff,  Conti- 
nental and  Western. 

American  had  been  one  of  13  carriers  with 
a  bid  in  for  this  route.  When  American  was 
passed  up,  one  Washington  observer  said. 
"Sadler's  chances  for  getting  the  run  to 
Tokyo  now  look  considerably  better.  Com- 
pared to  the  big  slice  of  cake  represented  in 
a  route  to  Japan  and  the  Far  East,  the  North- 
west-Pacific route  was  only  crumbs.  If 
American  had  gotten  the  crumbs.  It  would 
have  meant  not  getting  the  big  slice.  Now, 
American  could  be  a  winner." 


Defense  Under  Scrutiny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  28,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith  is 
an  article  by  reputable  Reporter-Editor 
Allen  M.  Smythe,  of  the  Boston  Globe  of 
July  24,  1966.  entitled  "Defense  Under 
Scrutiny."  It  involves  the  careful  review 
and  oversight  of  the  House  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
of  our  defense  spending  and  commit- 
ments. I  would  offer  two  additional  ob- 
servations: 

F^rst,  Insofar  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, supplemental  appropriations 
move  back  to  prior  fiscal  year  budgets, 
moneys  which  are  then  seldom  accounted 
for  or  refigured  as  deficits. 

Second,  there  is  an  additional  alter- 
nate to  the  Commander  in  Chief's  call 
upon  Congress  to  hold  appropriations  to 
his  budget  requests  or  face  a  tax  rise; 
namely,  stop  Federal-domestic  spending 
on  .social  experiments. 

Overall,  the  editorial  Is  well  worth 
pondering  by  our  colleagues  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  them: 

Defense  Under  ScRtrnNT 
(By  Allen  M.  Smjthe) 

On  July  1,  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
$42  billion  in  unexpended  funds  on  hand. 
Much  of  It  is  already  obligated.  An  appro- 
priation bill  now  In  the  Senate  will  probably 
total  more  than  $59  billion  and  be  passed 
this  August.  It  probably  will  Include  funds 
for  Viet  Nam  that  will  be  exhausted  this  Win- 
ter even  If  the  war  would  be  concluded 
soon — a  very  unlikely  prospect. 

Supplemental  appropriations  of  about  $1 
billion  must  be  voted  next  Winter  to 
provide  for  the  third  recent  military  pay  rais« 
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bin  Just  signed  by  the  Preeldent  and  for  $11 
to  $12  billion  to  cover  the  bicreashig  costs 
of  the  'Viet  Nam  war. 

This  adds  up  to  more  than  $112  billion  for 
defense  which  all  but  $8  bUlion  the  Pentagon 
estimates  will  be  spent  or  obligated  by  July 
1,1967. 

During  this  fiscal  year  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion will  be  spent  for  military  personnel. 
Nearly  $2  billion  will  go  to  the  increasing 
pensions  few  the  retired  military.  More  than 
$17  billion  will  be  spent  for  military  hard- 
ware and  $7  bUllon  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Much  of  these  funds  go  for  the  sharply 
Increasing  cost  of  the  nation's  annual  mili- 
t.Tj-y  expenses.  The  50  percent  Increase  over 
several  years  ago  Is  due  to  the  Viet  Nam  War. 
President  Johnson  has  Just  called  upon 
Congress  to  hold  appropriations  to  his  budget 
requests  or  f.ace  a  tax  rise.  The  alternate 
wotUd  t>e  a  heavy  deficit  vrtth  Its  Impact  on 
Inflation. 

Next  to  the  Viet  Nam  War.  congressional 
mall  is  running  highest  on  the  Increasing 
cost  of  consumer  goods.  Tliese  protest^s  have 
a  persuaslVfe  poUticai  interest  to  all  House 
members  and  the  one-third  of  the  Senate  up 
for  re-election  this  Fall. 

Heretofore  defense  spending  was  sacro- 
.<;anct.  An  Investigating  group  under  Rep. 
Porter  Hardt  (D.-Va.),  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  Just  opened  hearings 
on  duplication  and  wasteful  defense  spend- 
ing. Special  attention  Is  being  given  to  the 
Pentagon's  highly  publicized  claims  of  sav- 
ings on  contr.actual  policies. 

Rep.  George  M.  Mahon  (D.-Texasi ,  chair- 
man of  both  the  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee and  Joint  Committee  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending,  has  called  upon  Sec.  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McMamara  to  save  on  "less  glam- 
orous items  that  do  not  have  page  one 
appeal." 

He  is  particularly  anxious  that  the  heavy 
overhead  costs  of  defense  contr.ictors  now 
allowed  by  the  Pentagon  be  cut  drastically. 
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Open  Letter  From  Chicago 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

*.    ^  OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THEjHOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-V-nVES 

fhursdny,  July  28.  1966 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  ray  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  Prom  the  Opellka  DiUly  News,  July  26,  1966) 
Open  Letter  From  Chicago 

Paul  Hfurvey,  who  writes  a  nationally  syn- 
dicated newspaper  column  appearing  "  in 
many  newspapers  three  tlmee  a  week,  had  a 
column  last  we<?k  entiUed  "Open  Letter 
From  Chicago." 

The  column  pinpointed  some  thoughts 
which  have  been  In  the  minds  of  many  from 
this  section  of  the  nation  but  words  we 
.-seldom  see  in  the  columns  of  nationally  syn- 
dicated columnists.  We  wonder  how  many 
of  his  newspaper  clienU  In  other  areas  of 
the  nation  used  this  one?  Here  Is  what 
Hiu^ey  had  to  say  in  his  July  19  "Paul  Harvey 
News:" 

"Dear  Dixie: 

'Can  .you  possibly  find  It  In  your  heart 
to  accept  our  sincere  apology?  When  there 
was  race  rioting  In  LitUe  Bock,  Arltansas, 
we  were  convinced  that  the  cause  was  cal- 
lo\isnes8.  Our  public  officials  and  our  press 
In  Chicago  Insisted  th*t  the  only  two  rea- 
sons for  Negro  restlveness  were  your  segre- 
gated schools  and  your  stubborn  governor. 
We  In  Chicago,  with  Integrated  schools  and 


a  very  liberal  governor  are  now  writhing  In 
the  agony  of  race  rioting.  And  as  we  seek  to 
set  our  house  In  order,  we  hope  ycnir  head- 
lines will  be  kinder  to  us  than  ours  were 
to  you. 

"And  when  a  Mississippi  VIegro  boy  was 
found  drowned,  we  in  Chicago  called  this 
the  "inevitable  result  of  a  white-suprem- 
acy tradition."  Now  a  Negro  girl,  14  and 
pregnant,  has  been  shot  to  death  on  the 
front  porch  of  her  own  Home  In  Chicago — 
and  we  are  confused  and  ashamed — and 
frightened. 

"What  are  we  doing  wrong  that  has  made 
eight  squ.ire  miles  of  our  city  a  battleground'? 
Help  us.  if  you  can  find  it  in  your  own  hurt 
heart  to  help. 

"And  Alabama,  when  your  sl.ite  police 
were  photographed  subduing  rioters  with 
night  sticks,  Chlc4igo's  bold-face  front  pages 
condemned  you  for  "indefensible  brutality" 
Now  Illinois  State  Police  have  resorted  to 
armored  cars  and  cracking  skulls  ar.d  ahoot- 
Ing  tokill  •  •  • 

"Your  governor  has  alleged  llxat  "Com- 
munists are  fomenting  this  strife."  We 
scoffed. 

"Now  13  Negroes  on  Chicago's  We.st  Side 
have  been  charged  with  plotting  treason. 
We  are  sweeping  admittedly  Communist  lit- 
erature from  our  littered  streets. 

"Forgive  us  for  not  knowing  what  we  were 
talking  about. 

"Georgia:  When  you  were  photographed 
In  the  act  of  turning  hack  crowds  of  march- 
ing children — we  could  not  control  ourselves 
'The  very  idea,"  the  Chicago  press  editorial- 
ized, 'that  youngsters  should  be  considered 
a  meiuice  sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of  tear 
gas!" 

"Now.  in  our  own  asphivH  Jungle,  we  have 
seen  Negro  youngsters  of  9,  10,  n — adv.ance 
on  police  with  drawn  guns  or  broken  bot- 
tles— .screaming,   "Kill   Whitey!" 

"And  we  used  gas  and  clubs  and  dogs  and 
guns  and.  God  forgive  us,  wh.at  else  could 
we  do!     Can  you,  Georgia,  forgive  us,  to<j? 

"We  tried  tlie  patience  we  had  preached. 
Honest,  v.e  did.  We  tried  so  desperat.ely  that 
seven  policemen  were  shot  the  other  night, 
two  of  them  through  the  back.  So,  in  the 
end.  we  resorted  to  methods  more  bruL-U  Uuin 
yours.     But,  dont  you  see,  we  liad  to) 

"And  our  mayor  listened  to  the  Negroes' 
leaders,  as  he  so  often  admonished  you  to 
do.  He  had  listened,  he  had  made  coni- 
pronUses  and  concessions  and  he  had  offered 
sacrificial  police  officials  and  school  officials— 
but  they  kept  coming  from  so  many  direc- 
tions with  so  many  demands — .and  then 

dem.Tjiding  to  keep  the  fire  hydrants  gushUig 
for  their  playing  children  during  the  city's 
most    critical   drought — 

"De.xr  Dixie,  perh.aps  •we  have  not  vet 
learned  fully  to  appreciate  what  you  have 
been  trying  to  do  to  effect  evolution  without 
revolution — but  for  whatever  belated  com- 
fort it  may  be,  from  our  glass  house  we  will 
not  be  throwing  any  more  stones  at  you  •  •  • 

*  •  •  for  a  while." 


Conditions  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wyoming  Eagle  reflects  the  widespread 
feeling  that  In  his  recent  speech  on  Asian 
policy  President  Johnson  spelled  out  In 
terms  that  can  be  imderstood  by  the 
Communists — and  the  rest  of  the  world— 
this  country's  position  and  aims. 


This  is  .so,  tlie  newspaper  declares  edi- 
torially, regardless  of  doubt  that  the 
tliinking  of  Red  China's  current  leaders 
Is  lilcely  to  change. 

The  Eagle  recounts  the  President  s  ap- 
peals for  a  peace  of  reconciliation  in  Asia 
and  his  outline  of  essential  conditions  for 
peace. 

Because  of  tlie  broad  Interest  in  the 
President's  statement  of  policy,  I  offer 
this  editorial  for  the  Record: 
Essential  CoNi>moNS 

President  Johnson  has  officially  decl.ared  a 
"iirm  but  flexible'  U.S.  policy  towiird  Com- 
munist China— firm  against  apgression  but 
flexible  if  China  ends  its  expansionist  ambi- 
tions m  Southeast  Asia. 

In  a  m.ajor  sUitement  on  China,  Tuesday 
evening,  the  President  told  Red  China's  rul- 
ers that  ■■c.<X)peration,  not  hostility,  is  the 
w.iy  of  the  future."  He  urged  them  to  re- 
nounce aggressive  designs  and  to  open  theur 
v.ist  coumj->-'s  gates  to  the  outside  world. 

He  appealed  for  peaceful  coexistence  as  the 
best  hope  for  a  peaceful,  prosperous  Asia. 

The  President  spoke  at  a  time  when  Red 
China  was  undergoing  a  political  purge,  ap- 
parently centering  around  its  Ideological  dis- 
pute with  Russia's  emergent  policy  of  peace- 
ful economic  and  cultural  coexistence  wnth 
the  West. 

The  President  outlined  four  essentia!  con- 
ditions for  peace  In  Asia. 

The  most  difficult,  he  said.  Is  "reconcilia- 
tion between  nations  that  now  call  them- 
selves enemies,"  Newsmen  Interpreted  this 
as  an  obvious  reference  to  China. 

The  other  "es.sentiai  conditions"  outlined 
by  the  President  were: 

Tlie  determination  of  the  UiUted  States  to 
meet  Its  obliguuons  In  A.sla  as  a  Pacific 
P"-.ver. 

To  prove  to  aggressive  nations  that  the 
use  of  force  to  conquer  others  is  a  losing 
game. 

Tlie  bui'ding  of  political  and  economic 
s'.,-entTth  among  the  naUons  of  free  Asia. 

As  fivr  as  Viet  Nam  Is  concerned,  the  Pres- 
ident repeated  assurances  that  the  United 
States  is  not  trying  to  destroy  North  Viet 
Nam,  change  its  government,  establish  per- 
manent bases  in  South  Viet  Nam,  nor  "gain 
one  inch  of  new  territory." 

However,  he  warned  that  as  long  .as  aggres- 
sion persists,  the  United  States  wUl  fight. 

It  Is  doubtful  the  President's  statement 
will  go  f.u-  toward  changing  the  thinking  of 
current  Communist  leaders  In  Peking. 

But  it  did  spell  out.  Ln  terms  that  oan  b» 
understood  by  the  Communists,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  world,  this  nation's  position 
and  alms. 


Pending  Disaster  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  28. 1966 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  comparatitp 
chart  used  In  my  testimony  before  tftp 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  for 
omnibus  disaster  relief  legislation  on  July 
19,  1966. 

This  chart  Is  helpful  in  showing  how 
new  omnibus  disaster  relief  legislation — 
S.  1861 — would  expand  the  present  laws 
providing  relief  to  disaster  victims  while 
also  addlngr  authority  to  give  relief  In 
areas  not  previously  covered  by  the  law. 
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'Omnibus"  disaster  relief  legidnliun— Ila  need  '—5.  1S61  and  rehiled  bills 
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Aceney  or  uslstance 


Present  law 


"Omnibus"  new  authority 


Rural  Eleetriflcatloo  Administration ... 


Housing  and  Homo  Finance  Administra- 
tion. 


Veterans'  Administratinn.  

Bmall  Business  Administration. 


Orants  to  States  for  assi.^tancp  to  boniF- 
ownen  and  businesses  (entirely  niw 
approach  to  disaster  relief;. 


Shelter  for  disaster  victims. 


Fc'leral    Housing   Administration:    In- 
sured disaster  loans. 


7  U.S.C.  912:  Has  aiithcrlty  to  oilf-nd  time  of  interest  payment. 
Loan  adjustment*  only  in  case  of  property  damage 


No  moratorium  provisiun - -- -- 

12  r.S.C^lTasic),  ITCKi,  171V  Commissioner  bas  authority  lo 

No  miirutoriura  on  loan  n-pavnuMiIs 

38  I'S.C.  Is20<a;<J»:  Apiiicy  bas  discretion  to  reduce  interest 

rate  an<i  niaturitv  of  l"ans. 
15  U.S.C  63«(a!ilj:  No  loaiissliaU  be  made  unless  capital  Is  not 

avaihil-'le  from  private  sources. 

7  U.S.C.  1922;  Setli'm  of  Aprlculture  shall  not  malce  lo^ns  to 
eligible  persons  under  the  Consolidated  F'armers  Home  Admm- 
Istration  unless  ttioy  cannot  secure  credit  elsewhere. 

No  luiiiparable  provision - 


Assistance  to  farmers. 


Assistance  to  tmincorporated  communi- 
ties—New provision. 

Elementary  and  secondary  school  assist- 
ance. 

Highway  assistance  In  di-saster  aro;is  ... 


Priority  to  certain  applications  for  public 
facilities  and  bousing  assislaiia'. 

Authorization  (or  public  works  expendi- 
tures. 


72  r.^.C.  l»Mib,  Authorizes  Federal  ancncies  to  provide  tem- 
porary bou.sing  or  other  ciuegeney  slielter  (or  families  displaced 
by  major  disaster. 

12  U.S.C.  1715  Provuh..-;  issKtarw  e  to  private  enterpri.-*  to 
provide  hoineuwnurshlp  for  families  of  mo<lerate  Income  and 
low  income,  who  are  displaced  by  reason  of  governnieiilal 
action  lo  urban  renewal. 

42  U.S.C.  1850(11'  Authorizes  Fe<!eral  aeencles  In  any  major 
disaster  to  oiler  ;k:sistance  in  clearing  debris  and  wrecka^ie  and 
in  reh.-»bUitatint;  farmlands. 

42  U.S  C.  is55ib  :  Provides  that  assistance  be  made  available 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

m-  - - 


23  use.  812:  FodiTi!  share  for  repair  and  reconstruction  of 
Federal-aid  hinhways  n.>t  to  exawd  SO  percent  of  wxst. 

22  I'.S  C.  IJSai.  KnK'rt.'''ncy  ndief  fimd  tor  repair  and  recon- 
struction of  Ktd.  ral-aid  hiehways,  $30,000,000. 

42  U.S.C.  1491  et  se^  :  Autlir.riri'.<  loiuus  to  municipalities,  other 
political  subdivisions,  and  instrumentalities  to  llnancc  public 
wiirks  fitcilities. 

No  c"nij>araMe  provision — 


23  use.  1.'.5:  K^i  li'ltlK^s  emerpency  n>li<-t  fund  (or  repair  or 
reconstruction  of  Fed'-ral-aid  highway  Sidteiu. 


Sec.  3fa):  Specifies  loan  maturity  extended  to  40  yoary. 

Sec.  3(ai:  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  loan  adjustmenti  in 

case  of  damace  to  "eonomic  feasibility"  of  a  system. 
Sec.  3(b):  Moratorium  on  loan  repayments  up  to  6  year^. 
Sec.  3ibj :  Maturity  of  loans  ext<.'nded  .siiecilically  to  40  ji  ar'-. 

See.  3fb):  May  reduce  loan  iuten'St  rate  to  3  peroMit. 

S«'e.  3(0:  Moratorium  on  loan  ri'paymi'nts  up  to  5  year-. 

Sec.  3(0 :  Keduction  of  inten>st  rat<'S  spi'cilied  at  rate  not  li  <,-  than 

3  pt'ra'nl  per  annum  and  maturity  six-cified  at  40  year?. 
Fee.  3(dl:  Waives  need  to  Inquire  first  about  financial  a-sslstanee 

from  private  sources  in  case  of  boineovmcr;  limit  Is  $3U,00(J  and 

In  ca.se  of  business  concern,  $100,000. 
Sec,  3(e':  Farmers  can  obtain  einerRency  loan  up  to  $.W.onri  to 

repair  farm  homes  or  damaged  buildini;s. 

Sec.  4fb):  New  cost-sharinp:  plan— Federal  Qovcrnmeiit  gives 

grants  to  States  leaving  authority  to  develop  and  adiiiinisier 

relief  programs  up  to  the  State. 
Sec.  4(bi:  President  authoriied  to  make  grants  up  to  50  percent 

of  cost  of  developuig  State  proiyain  (with  ceiling  of  $2.'i0,iMHi  . 
Sec.  4(b):  Homeowners  and  bu.sines.ses  must  assume  2!i  percent 

of  profierty  loss  and  Federal  Uoverument  50  percent  if  iiro|<ert  y 

loss  exceeds  $100. 
Sec.  4(C):  Limits  jointly  shared  los.ses  to  $30,000  in  case  of  lioiiie- 

owner  and  .$100,000  in  case  of  businesses. 
Sec.  6:  S|jecifically  authorizes  the  provision  of  dwelling  acrnm- 

modations,  including  mobile  homes,  for  displaced  iiersons  for  a 

period  of  up  to  1'.'  months  at  a  rental  which  may  not  evi-ecd  -'5 

percent  of  the  jierson's  or  family's  bicome. 
Sec.  fi:  Extends  coverai;e  to  [x-rmit  the  Federal  Housing  -Vdmlnis- 

tratlon  to  insure  loans  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  on  prippcrly 

serving  families  displaced  by  major  dis.ister. 

Sec.  7:Qr.ir,tsad  liLioii.il  authority  to  a  Secretary  of  Agrkiiiturc  to 
make  grants  eiiu:il  '^j  of  loss,  but  not  in  e.tcess  of  $10,000  for  sair.c 
purposes  st;i!ed  in  law;  also  includes  jiraiits  to  replace  livestock. 

See.  9:  Amriids  provi.-iun  to  include  rural  conimuniticj  and 
iiiiiucorpurilfl  towns  and  vUl^ip'S. 

('). 

Sec.  11.  IncR'a&s  Federal  .-.hare  payaM.'  Im  liXI  jk  rciMil  of  eo.^t. 
Sec.  11:  Increases  this  fund  to  J50,0nO,0O0. 

SEr.  12:  Declar*'?  that  priority  and  imni.  diati'  e.msidrratii  n  -ti  iM 
be  given  to  th>i  application  for  a.ssLslanco  und^'r  design. iiid  1"  ui 
programs  ct  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

SB'.  13:  rnivides  appropriations  n''e>  ss:iry  to  ri'iiair,  rr 
rtcoiistiuct  .iny  project  authorizi'd  by  an  act  of  Con^'n 
is  coinpleti'd  nr  under  construction. 

Sec.  13:  Extiiids  aid  to  highways,  hri'lges  which  were 
stnieted  under  existing  programs;  in  other  words,  tl 
aren't  Federal-aid  highsiays. 


■e.  or 
•  lui  li 
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'  All  public  law  citations  availal  le  In  study  by  Library  of  Congress:  ".Analysis  .tnd 
omparison  of  H.R.  9N>.^  *9th  Congress  With  Present  Co«ie  Prousions." 


«  No  need  to  Include  provision  since  Public  Law  &&  313  covers  this  una. 
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Watershed  Projects  Jeopardized  by  Power 
Grab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY        , 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  28, 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execu- 
tive branch  Is  attempting  to  wrest  con- 
trol over  watershed  projects  from  Con- 
gress so  they  can  be  dealt  out  on  a  politi- 
cal basis.  In  the  process,  more  y^an  55 
much-needed  projects  are  being  held  up 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  backlog  Is  growing  and  Is  certain 
to  delay  action  on  several  South  Dakota 
projects  now  in  the  planning  stage. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  delaying 
the  projects  because  the  current  law 
reserves  control  over  the  projects  to 
Congress,  but  the  administration  wants 
to  aeize  control  and  Is  challenging  the 
legality  and  constitutionality  of  the 
PRsent  provision. 

Congress  has  handled  these  projects 
for  over  12  years  and  during  that  time 
hafl  approved  more  than  400  watershed 
projects.    Now,  In  an  attempt  to  corral 


greater  po-.vcr  and  authorit.v.  the  Pic^i- 
dent  is  stopping  the.sc  projects. 

This  deplorable  action  demonstrates 
once  again  that  the  administration's  in- 
terest in  the  f.irmer  Is  second  to  the 
real  interest  of  manip-alation  of  govern- 
ment for  political  advanta.gc  and  po-A-er. 


ZIP  Code 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday,  July  28.  1966 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  a  .=;l!:'nifl- 
cant  public  service  contribution  by  a  ma- 
jor Industry  has  recently  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  During  the  past  2  years, 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Association, 
through  their  President  John  K.  Herbert, 
has  embarked  upon  a  praiseworthy  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  Post  Office  Department 
In  promoting  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for  and  advantages  of  u.se  of  the 
ZIP  code  In  their  mail.  In  this  program, 
the  member  magazines  of  the  Magazine 
Publishers  Association  contributed  1  bil- 
lion page  Impressions  of  ZIP  code  adver- 


tising having  a  value  of  almost  one-half 
million  dollars  priced  at  current  adver- 
tising rates.  The  association  plans  to 
continue  these  advertisements  during 
the  coming  year. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  seen  the  ads  in  a  variety  of 
magazines  Included  in  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  300  leading  Nation's 
magazines  belonging  to  the  Magazine 
Publishers  Association.  The  ads,  de- 
signed by  the  association  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Po.st  Office  Depart- 
ment, have  undoubtedly  made  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  Americans  aware  of  the 
value  tind  need  for  the  ZIP  code  pro- 
gram and  illustrated  the  accomplish- 
ments that  can  be  achieved  by  coopera- 
tion between  Industry  and  Government. 

I  wanted  my  fellow  Members  to  be 
aware  of  this  splendid  public  service  pro- 
gram so  that  they  might  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  thanks  to  the  members  of 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Association. 
The  Postmaster  General  is  aware  of  this 
significant  contribution  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  to  magazine 
publishers  for  their  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  ZIP  code  program. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  spent  many  hours 
working  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
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and  mailers  on  the  ZIP  code  program, 
and  It  Is  most  gratifying  to  find  such" 
cooperation  among  a  major  mall  user 

organization. 
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IRS  and  the  Grand  Canyon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  28. 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
action  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  threatened  to  block  exposition  of 
conversation  groups'  views  on  the  pro- 
posed Grand  Canyon  dams. 

The  appearance  early  this  week  of  an 
advertisement  In  the  New  York  Times, 
sponsored  by  the  Sierra  Club  and  pre- 
senting the  reasons  for  the  club's  op- 
position to  the  Grand  Canyon  dams,  is 
an  encouraging  sign. 

Discriminatory  action  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  failed  to  stop  the 
defense  of  Grand  Canyon,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it. 

An  editorial  In  the  Idaho  Statesman  of 
June  14,  1966,  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  IRS  action  may  result,  in 
effect,  in  taxation  of  free  speech: 
The  "Club"  Over  Tax-Exempt  Organizations 
A  provision  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
pertaining  to  tax-exempt  organizations  pro- 
hibits stich  groups  from  attempting  to  in- 
fluence legislation.  If  they  take  political 
action,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
charged  with  enforcing  the  law  and  with- 
drawing the  tax-exemption  status. 

It  is  assumed  that  federal  agents  Investi- 
gate organizations  hctore  granting  such 
status  In  the  first  place.  However,  the  pro- 
cedures they  entertain  In  removing  organiza- 
tions from  tax-exempt  classiacatlons  may  be 
questionable. 

As  an  example,  the  Sierra  Club,  a  Cali- 
fornia-based organization  which  promotes 
8t\iciles  and  programs  on  preservation  of  wil- 
derness and  national  scenic  monumentfi,  has 
a  public  record  of  intervening  In  conserva- 
tion acts,  such  as  wilderness,  wild  rivers,  sea- 
shore, redwood  forest  preservation  and  pre- 
venting damage  to  certain  national  scenic 
monuments. 

Last  Thursday,  the  club  placed  ads  In  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post,  re- 
cruiting public  opposition  to  tlie  construc- 
tion of  two  federal  reclamation  dams  In  the 
Grand  Canyon  as  now  proposed  In  Congress. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  Issued  a  summons  to  the  club 
declaring  its  advertising  was  an  attempt  to 
innuence  Congress.  Thus  the  club  Is  to  lose 
its  tax-exempt  status,  unless  a  hearmg  pro- 
duces a  different  Interpretation. 

There  is  no  Intent  here  to  argue  the  pros 
or  cons  of  the  Sierra  Club's  stand  on  the 
Grand  Canyon  project. 

But  if  the  IRS  grants  tax-exemption, 
knowing  the  purpose  of  an  organization — 
religious,  charitable,  public  service,  political, 
business  or  conservation — Is  to  comment  and 
stir  opinion  on  public  Issues,  has  the  gov- 
ernment the  right  to  take  away  such  a  status 
because  of  Influential  and  capricious  com- 
plaints from  opposing  Interests. 

The  law  must  not  be  enforced  by  "shotgun" 
tactics. 

Moat  prized  in  this  nation  Is  the  ability 
Of  the  people  to  speak  out  and  organize  to 
protest  or  supjxjrt  various  actions  of  govern- 
ment. 


This  Ifl  the  service  the  Sierra  Club  and 
other  foundations  perform.  If  the  IRS  holds 
a  club  over  their  activities  and  threatens, 
jKissibly  the  law  should  be  changed  to  pro- 
vide that  a  modest  tax  be  Imposed.  IX  any 
organization  operates  commercially  in  com- 
petition with  private  business  cm-  holds  in- 
come property,  then  it  should  be  taxed  m  a 
comparable  manner  to  assessment  of  private 
Interests. 

As  it  Is  now.  the  IRS  code  can  be  unjustly 
enforced  on  groups  which  have  taken  posi- 
tion on  public  matters,  while  allowing  other 
organizations  to  continue  without  punish- 
ment. 

Congress  should  Inquire  Into  the  intent  of 
the  tax-exempt  law  and  whether  it  is  being 
administered  fairly  or  not,  or  whether  free 
speech  is  being  taxed. 


Arabs  To  Fight  Against  American  Troops 
in  Vietnam? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  28. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  recently 
spoke  before  tlie  American  Jewish  Press 
Association  here  in  Washington  and 
during  the  course  of  his  address  pointed 
out  that  American  tax  dollars  are  going 
to  support  the  members  of  an  Arab  army 
being  organized  to  fight  against  Israel 
and  whose  ofificers  are  being  sent  to  Viet- 
nam to  fight  against  our  troops  as  train- 
ing for  an  eventual  attack  upon  Israel. 

This  Incredible  story  is  reported  edi- 
torially In  the  July-August  1966  edition 
of  the  National  Jewish  Monthly  and  I 
commend  that  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues : 
Arabs  We  Abe  JFeeding  Are  Preparing  To  Kill 

Americans   in    Viet  Nam   and   To    Invad« 

Israel 

To  the  overwhelming  majorty  of  our  read- 
ers, who  are  American  citla^ns,  we  address 
this  question:  Are  you  aware  that  part  of 
your  tax  money  is  now  being  used  to  suppx>rt 
men  who  are  in  an  army  that  is  openly  pre- 
paring to  fight  against  Americans  In  Viet 
Nam  and  later  attack  the  State  of   Israel? 

This  shocking  statement  is  literally  true. 
The  army  referred  to  is  the  so-called  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  (P.L.O.). 
which  the  notorious  Arab  opportunist 
Ahmed  Shukalry  has  formed  with  Arab  r«- 
ugees  from  Palestine.  That  army  Is  receiv- 
ing weapons  from  Communist  China,  and 
some  of  its  officers  are  being  sent  to  North 
Viet  Nam  to  fight  against  the  Americans  de- 
fending South  Viet  Nam — and  at  tlie  same 
time  to  receive  training  Ln  guerrilla  warfare, 
to  be  applied  later  against  Israel.  These 
soldiers  In  the  P.L.O..  and  their  families,  are 
living  in  the  Arab  refugee  camps  in  Bgypt 
and  Syria  which  are  supported  by  the  United 
Nations.  And  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  support  of  those  camps  is  70  "i 
of  the  total. 

This  is  no  idle  theory;  Shukalry  himself 
boasts  of  it.  During  the  recent  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Jewish  Press  Asso- 
ciation In  Washington,  B'nal  B'rlth  tendered 
the  delegates  a  reception  In  the  B'nal  B'rlth 
Building.  Vice  President  Hubibt  Humphrey 
was  the  speaker,  and  he  brought  out  the  facts 
mentioned  above.  His  remarks  were  reported 
to  Shukalry.  who  declared  In  a  speech  at  a 
PLC  camp  In  Syria:  "The  LlberaU<Mi  Army 
and  the  P.L.O.  are  proceeding  with  determi- 


nation We  receive  arms  from  the  Chines* 
Peoples  Republic.  The  P1..0.  has  military 
officers  being  trained  in  the  arms  of  libera- 
tion and  the  experience  of  the  Chinese."  He 
added:  'We  and  our  army  are  a  threat  to 
Israel  "  Shukalry.  usually  unreliable,  may 
be  telling  the  truth  now. 

THE   rN    SHOULD   STOP   StrpPORTING   AN    ARMT   OW 
AGGRes.SORS 

The  U  S  Gavernment  has  now  urged  the 
UN  to  rtmove  from  its  relief  rolls  all  Arab 
refugees  who  are  Involved  in  such  military 
activities.  All  we  can  say  to  that  is-  it's 
about  time!  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  heads  a 
Senate  subconuniLtee  which  has  been  investi- 
gating UN  re.lef  activities  in  general  ia 
Egypt.  Lelianou.  and  Jordan,  and  he  hjts  et-ti- 
mated  that  between  10.000  and  14,000  Arab 
refugees  lu-e  in  the  P.L.O.— .-Ul  of  them  receiv- 
ui?  lood  and  supplies  from  the  UN.  We  wel- 
rome  his  demand  that  they  be  stricken  from 
the  relief  rolU.  -It  Is  Incompatible  with 
United  States  policy  and  with  the  funda- 
mental concept  of  the  United  NaUons."  he 
declared,  'to  supply  aid  in  any  way  to  mem- 
bers of  any  army  whose  purpose  ia  to  work 
against  a  member  nation  of  the  JIN." 

We  also  welcome  the  action  of  King  Hua- 
."^ein  of  Jordan,  who  has  banned  the  PLO 
in  his  country  He  called  It  "an  extremist 
group."  and  was  promptly  attacked  by  Egypt 
and  SjTia.  But  the  King  went  even  further, 
and  made  a  statement  of  the  utmost  sig- 
nificance: he  demanded  that  all  the  Arab 
refugee  camps  now  being  maintained  by  the 
UN  be  liquidated,  and  that  those  living  in 
them  should  be  integrated  In  the  countries 
where  those  camps  are  located. 

This  is.  of  course,  the  policy  which  Israel 
and  many  leaders  in  other  countries 
throughout  the  world  have  been  advocating 
for  years.  It  just  does  not  make  sense — nor 
is  it  humanit.irian — to  keep  on  maintaining 
htmdrcds  of  thousands  of  refugees  In  "tem- 
porary" enclaves,  supported  by  the  charity 
of  the  world— when  the  vast  empty  stretches 
of  Arab  territories  are  crying  out  for  man- 
power to  develop  them — and  especially  man- 
power of  their  own  religious  and  linguistic 
kind.  King  Hussein  himself  has  shown  the 
way;  almost  half  of  aU  the  Arab  refugees  are 
living  In  his  kingdom,  and  he  has  Incor- 
porated them  into  his  country.  If  Egypt  and 
Syria  were  to  do  the  same,  the  problem  would 
be  solved.  But  Egypt  and  Syria  have  found 
the  "refugee  problem"  too  convenient  for 
their  political  purposes  to  do  that,  so  far. 

It  is  now  more  than  18  years  since  the  Pale- 
stine Arabs  fled  from  the  new  Stat«  of  Israel. 
after  being  told  by  their  leaders  that  follow- 
ing an  Arab  victory  they  could  return  and 
seize  all  the  Jewish  property  for  themselves. 
The  Intolerable  refugee  camps  should  be 
closed,  and  their  inmates  integrated  into  the 
countries  of  their  Arab  brothers. 

That  cannot  be  done  overnight.  But  what 
can  and  should  be  done  at  once  is  to  remove 
from  the  UN  relief  rolls  every  Arab  refugee 
who,  through  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization, is  being  supported  by  American  tax 
dollars  while  he  trains  to  fight  against  Amer- 
icans In  Viet  Nam  and  prepares  to  lnvad« 
Israel. 


Power  of  Nonsense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  28,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribime.  In  an  editorial  Monday, 
July  25,  very  properly  noted  the  p>assing 
of  Konrad  Heiden.  and  their  very  appi-o- 
priate  editorial  with  its  fasclimting  hla- 
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July  28,  1966 


tortcal  recollection  attracted  my  atten- 
tion- I  would  therefore  like  to  Include 
It  In  the  RccoRO  st  this  point. 

POWB    or    NONSENSX 

Konnul  Helden  was  so  early  an  antl-nazl 
publtcivt  tliat  bis  first  book,  "History  of  Na- 
tional Socialism"  [1933],  was  published  In 
Germany  and  pubUcly  burned  by  Nazis  there 
befcu^  Hitler's  party  came  to  power.  Helden's 
death  In  New  York  the  other  day  has  re- 
minded the  public  that  It  was  he  who  first 
popularized  the  term  Nazi,  In  place  of  the 
earlier  current  Naso. 

"nie  expreeslon  "National  Socialist"  was 
naturally  first  abbreviated  to  the  first  two 
letters  In  each  of  the  two  words — Naso.  As  a 
satiric  thrust,  Helden  preferred  to  use  the 
first  four  letters  In  the  Oerman  word  mean- 
ing "national,"  as  in  Bavarian  slang  Na2i  had 
the  Mtabllsbed  meaning  of  "biimpkln"  or 
"simpleton."  Some  say  that  the  Naece 
quickly  adopted  the  term  Nasi,  successfully 
seeking  by  their  acceptance  of  the  word  to 
blur  the  bite  it  had  in  Helden's  first  use  of  It. 

In  writing  of  Hitler's  speeches,  which  he 
heard  as  early  as  1930,  Helden  tald  they 
Impressed  him  as  a  "flood  of  nonsense."     - 


I 


Tbe  Trial  of  American  Fliers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  27, 1966         | 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
Indeed  welcome  news  that  the  regime  In 
North  Vietnam  has  reconsidered  its  pre- 
viously announced  Intentions  to  try 
American  pilots  shot  down  over  their 
territory  as  war  criminals. 

Such  a  step  would  have  produced  an 
Increase  of  tensions  and  probably  escala- 
tion of  the  war  itself.  The  execution  of 
American  fliers,  as  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal said  in  a  recent  editorial,  would  be 
a  "calamity." 

The  Journal  pointed  out  that  the  re- 
straint which  has  marked  the  conflict 
thus  far  might  be  snapped  by  such  trials 
and  executions.  For  that  reason,  such 
actions  not  only  would  violate  Intema- 
tkmal  law  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners, 
but  also  would  imperial  world  peace. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Rccoao  the  thoughtful  comments  of  the 
newspaper's  editorial : 

TUAL  or  Amducan  Pliers  Certain  To 

Sbcaultt  War 
Captured  and  handcuffed  United  States 
alnnen  hare  been  paj-aded  through  the 
atr«eta  ot  Hanoi  under  armed  guard  and 
through  IXMtlle  orowds.  Now  North  Viet- 
nam bas  threatened  to  try  the  airmen  as 
crlmlnala  for  participating  in  bombings 
whkdi  killed  North  Vietnam  clUzens.  Hanoi 
reportedly  feels  that  the  Amertcans  are  not 
prisoners  ot  war  because  there  has  been  no 
declaration  of  war. 

Vldous  as  this  undeclared  war  is.  the  mass 
trial  and  execution  of  American  flyers  wtnild 
be  a  calamity.  "We  have  had  many  tragic 
miscalculations  on  both  sides  in  this  war," 
columnist  James  Reeton  declared,  "but  none 
more  ootlnous  or  dangerous  than  this." 

International  agreement  on  treatment  of 
prtooners  of  war,  such  as  It  Is,  has  evolved 
painfully.  Article  2  of  the  Geneva  oonven- 
tkxk  of  193S  declared  that  war  prisoners 
"must  at  all  times  be  humanely  treated  and 
protected,  particularly  against  acta  ot  vio- 


lence. Insiilts  and  public  curiosity.  Measures 
of  reprisal  against  them  are  prohibited." 
The  United  States  ratified  the  convention 
In  1932.  Russia,  Communist  China  and 
North  Vietnam  have  never  slgrned  it. 

The  1949  Geneva  convention,  signed  by  61 
nations  including  the  United  Stotee.  specifi- 
cally provides  that  war  prisoners  be  pro- 
tected against  Intimidation  and  reprl.siil  for 
acts  of  wiu  performed  In  the  line  of  duty. 
And  it  forbids  repris<ils  against  prisoners  In 
"all  cvses  of  declared  war  or  any  oUier  armed 
conflict  which  may  arise  between  two  or 
more  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  even  If 
the  state  of  w:ir  Is  not  recognized  by  one  of 
them."  Among  tlie  sixers  was  North  Viet- 
nam    Tlie  diite:  Jur.e  5.  1957. 

The  hktory  of  this  conflict  is  ugiy  enough 
already.  At  least  one  American  fjrLsoner  of 
war  has  been  miirfiered  by  the  Vletoong. 
There  also  have  been  published  reports  ot 
atrocities,  some  against  prisoners  of  war,  by 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

This  Is  no  polite  gentleman's  game  covered 
by  polite  mles.  The  only  rules  obeerved  at 
all  are  those  Imposed  by  the  fear  that  if  one 
side  breaks  them,  the  other  will  retaliate 
and  thus  escalate  brutality  with  more  bru- 
tality. 

It  would  be  disastrous  Lf  this  slender  thread 
of  sanity  in  the  midst  of  war  should  be 
snapped  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  Ameri- 
can airmen,  or  of  any  prisoners  of  war  on 
either  side  It  oould  result  In  an  even  more 
ominous  thre!;\.t  to  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world. 


Right   or   Wrong,    the   Readers   Always 
Write 


New  Mexico  Democrats  Oppose  Grand 
Canyon  Dams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  28,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Grand  Canyon  dam  proposal  resembles 
a  steamroller  in  the  way  it  has  respond- 
ed to  opposition. 

For  this  reason  It  Is  particularly  sig- 
nificant when  people  lii  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  raise  their  voices  against  the 
proposed  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon 
Dams. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Democratic 
Party  recently  took  a  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  dams  and  in  support  of  national 
park  status  for  the  entire  Grand  Canyon. 

About  the  dams  they  say : 

Particularly  we  oppose  oonstructlon  of  any 
dams  on  the  Colorado  River  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  Area  between  Lee's  Ferry  and 
Lake  Mead. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
New  Mexico  Democrats  at  their  conven- 
tion on  July  16,  1966: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  New  Mexico  Con- 
gressional delegation  explore  all  poesibllltles 
of  providing  electric  povier  to  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  and  that  the  members  of 
the  delegation  seek  all  alternates  to  the 
building  of  large  multi-purpose  dams  which 
would  deface  or  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  particularly  we  oppose  con- 
struction of  any  dams  on  the  Colorado  River 
within  the  Grand  Canyon  Area  between  Lee's 
Ferry  and  Lake  Mead.  This  specifically  con- 
cerns the  present  congressional  legislation 
for  Marble  Gorge  and  Bridge  Canyon  (Wa- 
lapl)  dams. 

We  support  giving  National  Park  status 
or  Its  equivalent  to  the  entire  Grand  Canyon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVEf? 

Thursday,  July  28,  1966 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Wednesday,  July  6,  in  the  Daily 
Olympian  Is  a  letter  written  by  a  very 
articulate  and  thoughtful  man  in  my 
district  which  expresses  the  thoughts, 
spirit,  and  decency  of  a  sizable  number 
of  people  in  my  district. 

It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  place  this 
in  the  Record  today  so  that  others  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  his 
message. 

May  I  particularly  call  attention  to 
the  last  paragraph: 

Right  or  Wrong,  the  Readers  Alwats  Write: 
Whose  Rights? 

EorroR,  the  Daily  Olympian  : 

I  am  angered,  nowadays,  every  time  I  hear 
the  word  "rights."  Whose  rights?  The 
rights  o<  a  tiny  minority  to  soom,  abtise,  and 
undermine  the  welfare,  peace,  and  safety  of 
the  vast  majority? 

This  nation  was  founded  on  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  those  rights  were,  and  are.  de- 
signed to  protect  the  majority  and  the  na- 
tion as  well  as  the  individual  or  the  few. 
When  the  sometimes  mistaken,  often  de- 
liberate, assertion  of  so-called  "rights"  by  a 
comparatively  sm*ll  minority  take  away  from 
the  large  majority  of  our  citizenry  the  lat- 
ter's  own  rights — Just  whose  "rights"  are  we 
talking  about? 

Is  It  too  "reactionary"  to  say  that  the 
youth  of  America  have  the  right  to  peaceably 
and  orderly  attend  our  universities  without 
being  obstructed,  annoyed,  and  Insulted  by 
a  few  protesting,  obecene  malcontents — who 
contribute  nothing  to  the  national  welfare? 
Many,  not  students  at  all,  but  merely  idle 
agitators.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
average  American  has  the  right  to  traverse 
our  streets  without  the  hazard  of  riots  and 
lethal  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
seek  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
under  the  pretense  of  fighting  for  some  as- 
sumed right? 

How  long  must  we  stand  Idly  by  and  see 
our  police,  whom  we  empower  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  attacked,  abused,  under- 
mined and  ridiculed  by  the  criminal  few.  and 
those  who  choose  to  proetltute  the  meaning 
of  the  word  rights?  Our  Supreme  Covirt 
recently  split  5  to  4  in  deciding  the  "rights" 
of  the  criminal  suspect  and  the  reeultlng 
decision  brought  the  strong  protest  of  the 
minority  Judges  as  well  as  the  .near  com- 
plete dismay  of  a  very  sizeable  segment  of 
our  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Just  how  far  ARE  we  going  to  carry  this 
"rights"  thing?  Exactly  whose  rights  are 
of  primary  importance — those  of  the  crim- 
inal few,  or  those  of  our  vast  majority  of 
law  abiding  citizens?  If  we  render  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  powerless  to  maintain 
peace  and  order;  If  the  average  citizen  is 
thereby  not  safe  in  his  home  or  on  the 
streets  via  this  mistaken,  overzealous 
witch-hunt  towards  over  liberality  in  pro- 
tection of  dubious  "rights"  of  the  lawless 
few — isn't  it  about  time  that  we  decide  whose 
and  what  rights  are  pxaramoimt?  Are  the 
rights  of  our  very  vaat  majority — unprotest- 
ing,  peaceable,  ordinary  citizens — so  obscure 
that  these  can  be  dismissed,  overlooked,  or 
trod  upon  by  a  relative  few  who  choose  to 
riot,  burn,  obstruct,  loot,  and  abuse  at  will 
under  the  fictlticlous  claim  of  so-called  pro- 
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test    In    fuzzy    assertion    of    deprivation    of 
something  they  call  their  rights? 

This  nation,  as  all  others,  has  Its  faults,  ilia 
and  limitations.  But.  I  am  one  ot  thoee  at 
our  great  majority  who  stUl  believee  that  It  is 
atlli  the  finest  and  the  greatest  on  earth. 
It  is  not  the  protesting  student,  the  beatnik, 
or  those  who  riot,  kill,  malm,  or  destroy  who 
make  this  country  great.  It  is  the  faithful, 
too  patient,  mostly  quiet  everyday  wage 
earner,  the  young  men  defending  and  dying 
for  otir  nation  abroad,  the  doctor,  the 
scientist,  and  millions  of  others  far  too  busy 
to  agitate  about  imaginary  rights.  How  long, 
oh  how  long  must  it  be  before  otu-  Congress 
and  our  over-patient  people  become  con- 
cerned and  act?  Does  not  the  majority,  too, 
have  rights? 

KsaNNETH  McClABTY, 


American  Aotomobile  Association  Urges 
Respect  for  the  Country's  National 
Shrines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  30  at 
page  14249, 1  called  attention  to  the  fail- 
ure to  observe  decorum  and  pn^riety 
at  Arlington  Cemetery  where  we  honor 
our  dead.  My  correspondence  on  this  Is 
set  forth  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  18  at  page  15167. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
has  performed  a  public  service  by  Join- 
ing in  urging  respect  for  the  country's 
national  shrines.  Their  statement 
follows: 

The  ugly  American — the  tourist  who  vlslta 
the  Nation's  shrines,  churches  and  monu- 
ments dressed  as  if  he  were  attending  a  pic- 
nic— Is  becoming  of  increasing  concern  to  the 
travel  industry. 

The  problem  was  pointed  up  In  a  letter 
received  recenUy  by  the  American  Automo- 
bUe  Association  from  an  interesting  church 
for  visitors   In   the   mid-West: 

"Because  our  church  Is  listed  In  your 
(tour)  book  as  one  of  the  points  of  Interest 
which  toimsts  might  visit,"  the  letter  said, 
in  part,  "we  have  been  inundated  with  trav- 
elers In  all  forms  of  drees.  Consequently, 
we  have  been  unable  to  maintain  the  rever- 
ential mood  and  spirit  which  should  prevail 
la  our  Sanctuary. 

"Hence,  we  are  earnestly  requesting  at  this 
time  that  any  Information  pertaining  to  the 
(church)  which  Is  contained  in  any  of  your 
publications  be  deleted." 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  In  the 
Nation's    Capital.     AAA's    Mideastera    Tour 
Book,    which   covers   the   Washington,   DC 
area,  offers  these  hints : 

"There  is  Increased  local  feeling  in  both 
govenunent  and  civic  circles  concerning  the 
mode  of  dress  of  tourists  in  Washington, 
D.C.  We  cannot  expect  others  to  respect  the 
snrlnes  and  institutions  which  comprise  this 
city  If  we.  ourselves,  do  not  treat  them  with 
dignity. 

"Oiu-  garb,  as  do  our  manners,  directly 
if^ecta  our  esteem  for  our  national  heritage 
The  many  'miracle'  fabrics  make  it  possible 
to  dress  tastefully  as  well  as  comfortably  and 
thereby  relegate  the  slacks  and  shorts  from 
the  buildings  of  the  Nation's  Capital  to  their 
place  at  home  or  in  a  resort." 


In  a  recent  letter  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  oSlci&ls.  Representative  THsoooax 
K.  Kttpfe&maiv  of  New  York  voiced  similar 
views  when  he  said  he  wae  appalled  to  aee 
visitors  to  the  cemetery  wearing  "attire  more 
suitfUale  to  a  public  amusement  park  or 
beach." 

He  asked  that  a  policy  be  established  re- 
quiring visitors  to  dress  In  a  manner  "con- 
fcxrming  to  the  propriety  of  the  occasion." 

The  Congressman  continued: 

"Arlington  Is  not  a  public  park;  it  Is  a 
sanctuary  and  flnal  resting  place  for  many 
of  those  who  died  In  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  dress  of  tourists  is  particu- 
larly disturbing  to  me  because  they  also 
visit  the  gravesite  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy dressed  as  If  they  were  going  on  a 
picnic." 


Gemini  10  Triumph 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  28. 1966 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tri- 
umph of  Astronauts  Young  and  Collina 
in  Gemini  10  has  Implications  that  ex- 
tend beyond  the  science  of  space  itself. 

Some  of  them  are  suggested  by  the 
Watertown  Daily  Times. 

Once  again,  the  newspaper  comments 
editorially,  the  mind  and  body  of  man 
have  demonstrated  what  brilliance  and 
discipline  can  accomplish.  They  also 
have  demonstrated  that  fear  bom  of  ig- 
norance can  be  overcome  by  those  who 
prepare  themselves  through  training  and 
perseverance. 

The  New  York  newspaper  adds  that  all 
of  us  might  well  consider  that  we  can 
accomplish — individually  and  together — 
as  much  as  the  astronauts  if  we  prepare 
ourselves  with  dedication  and  belief  In 
something  new  and  better. 

I  place  this  editorial  in  the  Rxcord: 
(Prom  the  Watertown    (N.T.)    Dally  -nmes, 
July  22. 1966) 
Thk  GEMtNi-10  TaniMPH 

The  successful  Gemini- 10  flight  is  a  thril- 
ling and  hajjpy  piece  of  news  amidst  the  dis- 
tressing events  of  recent  weeks.  The  mission 
of  Commander  John  W.  Young  and  Major 
Michael  Collina  has  a  bigger  place  In  world 
aSain  than  being  merely  an  offset  of  bad 
news,  but  their  expedition  came  at  a  time 
when  Americans  were  deslroios  of  seeing 
something  highly  constructive  in  moments 
when  so  many  events  were  destructive. 

We  congratulate  Commander  Young  and 
Major  OolUna  and  thank  them  for  what  they 
have  done  In  our  behalf  during  the  last  few 
days. 

What  an  accomplishment  the  Gemini 
flight  is.  The  two  astronauts  went  Into  outer 
space  effortlessly  and  with  an  efficiency  that 
epitomizes  the  brilliant  preparations  by  the 
manned  space  flight  leaders.  They  stayed 
aloft  for  71  hours.  They  Joined  the  Agenda 
rocket  which  was  circling  in  space 
waiting  for  them.  They  also  Joined  Gemlnl- 
8"s  Agena  for  a  second  rendezvous.  There 
was  no  actual  link-up,  but  the  proximity  of 
the  devices  was  such  as  to  amount  to  the 
same  thing.  Major  Collins  made  a  lengthy 
walk  in  space  on  two  occaslona.  He  made 
physical  observations  and  inspections  of  the 
Gemlnl-8  Agena. 

Their  achievements  may  have  passed  the 
category  of  the  heroic  In  view  of   the  fact 


that  many  men  have  been  their  predecessor* 
in  space.  Yet  this  mission  this  week  Is  the 
one  that  added  the  unglamoroua  technical 
detail.  Other*  pioneered.  This  pair  of 
astronauts  had  a  workhorse  assignment,  the 
kind  that  clarlflee  the  detail  of  the  previous 
missions  and  establishee  the  basic  data  for 
future  trips. 

The  mind  and  the  body  of  man  have  dem- 
onstrated once  again  what  brtllianco  and 
discipline  can  accomplish.  They  have  also 
demonstrated  once  again  that  fear  bom  out 
of  ignorance  is  overcome  by  those  who  will 
prepare  themselves  through  training  and 
perseverance  In  learning. 

The  nation  is  proud  of  them  and  its  cit- 
izens might  well  consider  that  they  can  ac- 
complish Individually  and  together  as  much 
as  the  astronauts  If  they  will  prepare  them- 
selves with  dedication  and  belief  in  some- 
thing new  and  better. 


Flag  Desecration  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNNZSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  28,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  my  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Times  has 
given  wholehearted  endorsement  to  the 
bill,  which  I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  Introduced,  to  prohibit  the 
desecration  of  our  flag. 

This  bill  has  received  the  approval  of 
many  papers  in  my  district,  and  I  again 
urge  that  it  be  considered  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Flag   Desecratiow 

When  it  comes  to  silly  arguments,  about 
the  sUliest  to  come  to  our  attention  In  a  long 
time  is  the  one  that  the  proposal  of  a  federal 
law  to  bid  for  and  punish  desecration  of  the 
American  Flag  might  "violate  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  free  speech." 

Any  member  of  the  Congress  entertaining 
such  a  theory,  as  ground  for  legal  objection, 
is  fabricating  his  own  gnat  to  strain  at. 
There  may  be  a  relationship  between  words 
and  actions  of  infamy— as  between  cause  and 
effect^but  they  are  not  legally  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

Technically,  and  In  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
there  is  a  difference  between  saying  "Lets 
bum  the  house  down."  and  settng  fire  to  it. 

The  Flag  has  been  desecrated  time  and 
again  this  era  of  rampant  holllganism  and 
apparently  privileged  seditious  mischief. 
Subversive  characters  have  spat  on  it.  walked 
on  it,  burned  it  and  torn  it  to  shreds.  They 
thereby  were  showing  contempt  not  only  for 
Old  Glory,  but  for  the  thousands  of  young 
Americans  who  are  fighting  and  dying  for  it. 

Yet  with  a  spate  of  measures  before  Con- 
gress to  make  that  offense  a  federal  crime, 
there  still  is  no  national  law  against  it.  The 
culprits  go  free! 

For  postage  stamp  Irregularity  you  can  go 
to  Jail.  For  mutilating  money,  penalty  at- 
taches—and nobody  arises  (or  should)  to 
suggest  that  punishment  Infringes  the  oflen- 
ders  "right"  to  talk  himself  blue  (or  Red) 
In  the  face. 

The  law  proposed — and  co-sponsored  by 
our  own  Congressman  Jimmt  Qvjli.tn — is 
eminently  In  order.  One  with  teeth  should 
be  enacted  and  enforced  to  the  letter. 
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Lef  al  Scrtices  for  the  Poor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  28. 1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  gives  us  a 
report  on  progress  made  In  various  parts 
of  the  country  under  one  of  the  more 
Innovative  projects  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty—that of  providing  free  legal  repre- 
*  sentatlon  for  the  poor. 

Already,  the  Star  says.  160  legal  serv- 
ices programs  have  been  established  In 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  newspaper's  Supreme  Court  re- 
porter, Dana  Bullen,  writes  that  the 
mo6t  Interesting  part  of  the  undertaking 
Is  an  experimental  "judlcare  "  program 
for  27  counties  In  northern  Wisconsin. 
With  this  plan,  which  Is  to  be  tested  In 
other  places,  credit  cards  are  Issued  to 
the  poor,  entitling  them  to  legal  services 
from  participating  attorneys. 

This  program  not  only  makes  the  best 
attorneys  In  each  community  available 
to  fight  the  Individual  legal  battles  of 
the  poor,  but  It  also  Involves  them,  as 
community  leaders.  In  the  problems  of 
J^he  poor.  Thus,  the  program  Is  designed 
to  give  not  only  the  Individual  poor  a 
representative  In  court,  but  also  a  spokes- 
man in  community  and  legislative  coun- 
cils. 

This  report  on  an  expanding  project 
may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, so  I  Include  It  in  the  Record: 
"Jttdicark"  Program  for  the  Poor 
(By  Dana  Bullen) 

An  innovative  and  sometimes  misunder- 
stood zve^  federal  program  to  provide  fre« 
lAwyera  for  poor  people  Is  mushrooming 
seroaa  tb«  coiintry  as  pert  of  the  Johnson 
•dmlnlrtration's  war  on  poverty. 

Partly  It  U  a  response  to  the  Idea  that  a 
poor  person  In  a  Watts  or  a  Harlem  who  can 
take  his  grip*  to  an  attorney  Is  that  much 
Icaa  Ukely  to  heave  a  brick  through  some- 
body's glaaa  window. 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  goal  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity's  legal  services  pro- 
gram. More  deeply  the  program  seeks  to 
write  what  Sargent  Shrlver.  the  poverty  war 
chief,  calls  "A  new  Bill  of  Rights'  for  the 
poor. 

During  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last 
month,  about  $25  million  was  conunltted  to 
the  task.  Already  160  legal  services  programs 
are  under  way  In  cities  and  rural  areas  across 
the  nation.  All  but  four  of  the  50  largest 
elties  In  the  country  have  a  program  at  some 
stage.  More  money  Is  being  sought  for  next 
ye&r. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  programs  Is  repre- 
MDtatlon  In  civil  rather  than  criminal  cases. 

Like  It  or  not.  In  today's  world  a  person 
often  needs  a  lawyer  to  get  a  fair  shake  from 
trig  business,  big  government  or  big  anything. 
And  to  a  poor  person,  almost  anybody  seems 
Mg. 

The  low  Income  couple  who  signs  a  note  for 
1400  pliu  another  tlOO  In  Interest  on  a  TV 
■ei  worth  at  mo«t  (190,  for  example,  would 
Iiav*  an  almost  Impossible  time  getting  the 
merchant  to  back  down  without  a  lawyer. 

Conaumer  complaints  are  just  the  begin- 
ning, tbough.  Every  city  has  a  mountain  of 
ilinmerlng  bousing,  welfare  and  similar  prob- 
lems, and  the  complaints  in  rural  settings  are 
BO  lass  acute. 


So  with  programs  strung  out  from  big  city 
slums  to  Diigrant  farm  workers  camps,  the 
poverty  lawyers  are  innovating.  With  a  mix- 
ture of  hope  and  fear,  private  lawyers  are 
watching  the  developments. 

In  big  cities,  poverty  law  offices  In  the 
slums  seem  to  be  the  an-swer.  An  office  Is 
open  in  Watts  and  more  are  coming.  A  pro- 
gram for  Harlem  will  be  under  w:iy  soon.  In 
Washington,  neighborhood  legal  services  of- 
fices handled  10,000  cases  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half. 

One  of  the  W;ishlngton  caijes  already  has 
led  to  a  lower  court  ruling  hi>lcllng  uncon- 
stitutional ■•retallat-ory  evictions"  of  ten- 
ants who  complain  to  a\ithorities  about  a 
landlords  housing  code  violations. 

For  rural  areas,  strings  of  branch  law  of- 
fices and  circuit-riding  attorneys  are  being 
tried.  Both  California  and  Florida  have  big 
migrant  f.%rm  worlier  programs  getting  under 
way. 

"The  mo.st  interesting  project,  however.  Is 
an  expcrinienial  "Judicare"  plan  for  27 
sparsely-populated  counties  of  Northern 
Wisconsin. 

Under  the  plan,  to  be  tested  in  several 
other  places  too,  poor  people  will  receive 
cre<llt  cards  entitling  them  to  free  legal  serv- 
ices from  ptu-tlcipating  lawyers.  The  attor- 
ney Will  get  80  percent  of  the  accepted  local 
minimum  fee  for  the  service  performed. 

The  sparsely  poptilated  site  wa.s  picked 
by  OEO  for  the  first  "Judicare"  experiment 
because  a  central  law  office  seemed  imprac- 
tical there  and  because  the  experiment  could 
not  get  too  far  otu  of  hand. 

Another  closely-watched  project  is  starting 
at  the  University  of  Mis.'^is.slppl  law  school. 
Some  100  law  students  there  will  assist  staff 
lawyers  in  Jackson.  In  addition  to  case-by- 
case  legal  business,  the  office  Is  exjiected  to 
help  f)oor  people  set  up  credit  unions,  agri- 
cultural ccK-iperatives  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. 

"The  legal  services  program  in  Mississippi 
can  be  a  catalyst  In  a  state  that  very  much 
needs  it,"  an  OEO  staiT  member  U'ld  an  ad- 
visory committee  recently. 

The  problem  with  catalysts,  however,  is 
that  those  who  are  being  moved  sometimes 
do  not  like  it.  Although  the  legal  services 
program  thus  far  has  escaped  great  con- 
troversy, there  is  no  tilling  what  lies  ahead. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  national  leaders 
of  the  organized  bar  took  a  hard  look  at  the 
bruising  t.*ie  medical  profession  toolc  in  un- 
successfully opposing  medicare.  They  then 
lined  up  m  support  of  the  po-.erty  war  legal 
services  program. 

Legal  aid  had  been  a  bar  project  for  years, 
they  decided,  and  a  "properly  implemented" 
OEO  program  would  be  a  good  thuig.  Every- 
body agreed  there  was  plenty  of  charity  work 
nobody  was  taking  care  of. 

But  some  private  lawyers  still  feel  the 
poverty  attorneys  will  cut  into  their  fee- 
pa  jing  business.  This  fear  played  a  part  in 
the  decision  by  North  Dakota's  governor  last 
spring  to  veto  two  OEO  law  programs  for  his 
state. 

In  most  st-ites.  however,  the  demand  for 
legal  services  grants  is  growing  every  day. 
In  fact  the  prospect  now  is  that  Congress  will 
be  under  new  pressure  to  give  the  program  a 
larger  role. 


Gains  Behind  Oar  Shield 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    In  his  recent 
speech  on  Asian  policy,  the  Waco  News 


Tnbune  says,  President  Johnson  ad- 
vanced a  positive  position  to  which  al} 
reasonable  men  can  adhere. 

The  newspaper  describes  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  policy  as  a  "great 
speech,"  telling  Asians  that  If  hostility  is 
laid  aside,  they  can  see  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

Most  encouraging,  in  the  Waco  paper's 
view,  was  the  President's  recital  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  gaiixs  made  by  free 
natioiis  of  Asia  behind  the  shield  of 
American  power. 

This  is  further  vindication  of  our  stand 
in  Vietnam — and  Korea  and  Taiwan — 
the  newspaper  declares. 

I  request  that  its  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject be  included  in  the  Record: 
Behind  Om  Shield,  Asia  Beginning  To  Make 
Gains 

President  Johnson's  televised  address  Tues- 
day evening  ostensibly  wais  directed  to  the 
convention  of  the  American  Alumni  Coun- 
cil but  actually  he  spoke  bluntly  to  the  Com- 
munist regimes  in  North  Viet  Nam.  and 
China. 

By  our  standards  of  right  and  reason,  Mr. 
Johnson  presented  the  leaders  of  Asia  a  logi- 
cal, sensible  prospect,  if  only  they  would 
apree  to  stop  the  use  of  force  against  their 
neighbors  and  peonlt  free  exchange  of  ideas, 
persona  and  goods  across  their  borders. 

It  would  be  a  miracle  indeed  if  the  Com- 
munists anj-where  accepted  the  Jolmson  the- 
sis. Realism  Is  beyond  their  imaginations. 
But  as  president  of  the  free  world's  most 
powerful  nation,  Mr.  Joimson  must  continue 
ae  did  hia  predecessors,  to  advance  a  poeitlve 
position  to  wlxich  ail  reasonable  peoples  can 
adhere. 

Mr.  Johnson  gave  the  Communists  a 
choice  .  .  .  continue  to  fight  the  armed 
might  of  the  allied  nations  or  call  off  aggres- 
sion and  Join  in  building  a  better  world.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  tlie  warped,  myopic 
viewpoints  in  Hanoi  and  Peking  took  his 
words  as  a  sign  of  weakness  or  irresolution. 

It  Lb  possible  that  Mr.  Johnson  timed  his 
speech  for  possible  effect  Inside  China  where 
a  half-hidden  struggle  for  power  has  l>een 
shaking  the  highest  ranks  of  the  ruling 
clique.  This  can  only  be  sjjeculated  about 
but  It  has  its  intriguing  aspects. 

The  most  encouraging  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's addreps  dealt  with  the  economic  and 
pKjIitlcal  gains  being  made  by  the  free  na.tions 
of  Asia  behind  the  shield  of  American  mili- 
tary power.  This  Is  ftirther  vindication  of 
oiu-  stand  in  Viet  Nam  .  .  .  and  Korea  and 
Taiwan.  The  latter  two  nations  are  becoming 
showcases  of  progress  in  the  Far  Elast.  be- 
hind the  shield  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  United  States  Is  a  Pacific  pxjwer.  Iti 
vital  Interests  on  tlie  far  side  of  tliat  ooean 
demand  that  no  hostile  force  be  allowed  to 
grow  that  would  menace  our  shores.  The 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  that  if  hostility  is  laid  aside,  a  great  era 
of  prosperity  can  begin  for  more  than  a  bil- 
lion people.  It  was  a  great  speech,  delivered 
well. 


Charles  S.  Murphy :  30  Years  of  Dedicated 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CAEOLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VTES 

Thursday.  July  28, 1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
31,  Charles  S.  Murphy,  the  Civil  Aero- 
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nautics  Board  Chairman,  completes  30 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Most  of  us  In  the  Congress  know 
Charley  Murphy,  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
voice  a  universal  sentiment  in  salutliig 
Mm  on  this  anniversary  of  his  accom- 
plishments and  express  to  him  the  grati- 
tude of  all  of  us  who  are  interested  In 
good  government. 

In  noting  the  progress  of  his  career,  I 
have  spoken  of  Charley  In  this  House  on 
other  occasions.  I  have  mentioned  that 
he  was  bom  lucky,  and  that  this  Is  the 
common  fortune  of  all  who  are  bom  In 
North  Carolina  and  who  have  parents  of 
sturdy  stock  to  guide  them  in  their  tender 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  Presidents  have 
recognized  the  varied  and  seemingly  un- 
limited abilities  of  this  North  Carolinian. 
He  Is  t3rplcal  of  those  public  servants 
who  create  respect  for  our  democratic 
system.  He  Is  typical  of  those  dedicated 
people  who  by  their  ability,  integrity,  and 
devotion  to  duty,  keep  the  wheels  of 
government  turning. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Murphy  to  the  CAB  on  June 
1,  1965.  Prior  to  this  he  had  served  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  more 
than  4  years,  this  appointment  having 
been  made  by  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  shortly  after  his  inauguration. 
In  1947,  after  many  years  service  In 
the  office  of  the  legislative  counsel  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Mr.  Murphy  became  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  In  1950  was  advanced  to  the 
position  of  special  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Following  graduation  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Law  in  1934,  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  law  assistant  In 
the  office  of  the  Senate  legislative  counsel. 
He  served  In  this  post  2  years  when  he 
was  selected  as  assistant  legislative  coim- 
sel  to  the  Senate,  a  position  held  11  years. 
As  a  legislative  draftsman  he  worked  with 
Members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  writing  nu- 
merous pieces  of  legislation.  Including  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  Many  of 
Its  provisions  have  been  carried  forward 
Into  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  which  to- 
day governs  aviation  In  the  United  States 
and  which  Mr.  Murphy,  as  CAB  Chair- 
man, now  helps  administer. 

It  was  while  on  the  Senate  staff  that 
Mr.  Murphy  was  selected  by  President 
Truman  to  serve  as  administrative  assist- 
ant and  later  special  counsel  In  the  White 
House. 

From  1953  to  1961.  Mr.  Murphy  prac- 
ticed law  as  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  firm  of  Morison,  Murphy, 
Clapp  &  Abrams.  From  1957  to  1960,  he 
was  counsel  to  the  Democratic  National 
Advisory  Council. 

President  Kennedy.  Immediately  after 
Ms  Inauguration  January  20,  1961.  se- 
lected Mr.  Murphy  as  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

As  Under  Secretary  from  1961  to  1965. 
Mr.  Murphy  had  general  supervisory  re- 
sponslblUty  for  all  USDA  agencies  and 
for  the  administration  of  Its  many  wide- 
spread programs.  He  coordinated  and 
reviewed  the  Department's  staff  woi*  on 
niany  pieces  of  major  legislation.    The 
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measures  enacted  stamp  this  half  decade 
In  the  Agriculture  Department  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive  In  American  history. 
As  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  he  had  special  responsibility 
for  supervising  the  commodity  programs 
that  broke  the  back  of  the  mountainous 
feed  grain  wheat  surpluses.  He  success- 
fully represented  the  United  States  in 
International  discussions  on  foreign  agri- 
cultural trade.  These  discussions  played 
an  Important  part  In  raising  U.S.  fami 
exports  to  record  highs. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  sworn  In  by  President 
Johnson  as  a  CAB  member  and  Board 
Chairman  June  1,  1965.  The  term  ends 
December  31,  1968. 

From  1956  to  1958  Mr.  Murphy  was 
president  of  the  National  Capital  Demo- 
cratic Club.  He  belongs  to  the  Order  of 
the  Coif,  Delta  Sigma  Phi.  PI  Gamma 
Mu,  and  Omlcron  Delta  Kappa.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  North  Carolina  Bar  in 
1934.  the  Supreme  Court  bar  In  1944, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  bar  In  1947! 

Mr.  Murphy  Is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association.  Married  to  the  former  Kate 
Chestney  Graham,  of  Durham,  they  have 
three  children.  A  daughter,  Courtenay 
is  married  to  Whitney  Slater.  A  son, 
Westbrook,  a  1965  graduate  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law.  is  a  career  gov- 
ernment employee  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Another  daughter,  Betty,  lives 
with  her  parents  In  Washington.  DC, 
and  will  graduate  from  high  school  this 
June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  Is  fortunate 
to  have  men  like  Charley  Murphy  In  Gov- 
emment  senlce.  We  salute  him  on  his 
30th  armlversary  In  this  service,  and  we 
expect  of  him  even  greater  achievements 
In  the  years  ahead. 


New  Era  in  Mississippi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  20. 1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  thrilled  by  success  stories — accounts 
of  the  underprivileged  who  have  im- 
proved their  lot  through  hard  work, 
forward  thinking,  perseverance,  and  in- 
genuity. Today.  I  want  to  relate  a  suc- 
cess story  which  deserves  national  at- 
tention. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Deposit  Guaran- 
ty National  Bank  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
sponsored  an  economic  symposium  on 
"The  Year  Ahead  in  Mississippi."  Lead- 
ers In  government,  agricixlture.  business. 
Industry,  research,  finance,  and  distri- 
bution outlined  in  detail  the  economic 
progress  of  the  past  few  years  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  outlook  for  the  future. 

The  reports  of  this  group  of  dynamic 
leaders  completely  dispel  the  myth  of  a 
backward  Mississippi  plagued  by  the 
pangs   of   economic    despair.     Instead, 


they  make  it  quite  clear  that  a  sustained 
pattern  of  growth  is  pushing  Mississippi 
to  the  forefront  In  the  field  of  economic 
development. 

The  spectacular  progress  was  under- 
scored by  Nat  S.  Rogers.  Deposit  Guaran- 
ty National  Bank  president,  who  pointed 
out,  for  Instance,  that  during  the  past 
decade  total  resources  of  Mississippi 
banks  increased  by  more  than  |1  biUion 
or  over  107  percent,  while  the  average  in- 
ci-ea.se  for  the  Nation  was  approximately 
60  ijcrcent.  Last  year,  he  noted  for  the 
first  time  total  deposits  of  all  bonks  in 
the  State  exceeded  $2  biUion,  total  loans 
exceeded  $1  billion,  and  total  capital 
accounts  passed  the  $150  mlUion  mark 
The  new  vitality  is  reflected  in  mush- 
rooming Industrial  development  which 
has  broken  all  previous  records  in  the 
State  during  the  past  2  years.  More 
than  $385  million  In  new  capital  was 
mvested  in  275  new  and  expanded  plants 
which  created  over  21,000  new  job  oppor- 
tunities. Last  year  alone  there  were  155 
new  and  expanded  plants  and  over  12.- 
000  new  job  opportunities. 

By  last  Novonber,  it  was  noted  those 
gainfully  employed  In  manufacturing 
reached  an  all-time  record  high  of  158,- 
300.  This  was  an  Increase  of  more  than 
13,600  over  the  previous  year.  Ttotal 
nonfarm  employment  soared  to  a  new 
high  of  613.000.  an  increase  of  24,600 
over  the  previous  year.  These  Ggnres 
assume  added  significance  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  the  growth  rate  between 
1950  and  1961  which  showed  an  Increase 
in  manufacturing  jobs  in  Mississippi  of 
an  average  of  just  3,000  annually.  From 
1961  through  1964,  the  annual  gain 
averaged  7.000  jobs— «  rate  of  Increase 
of  250  percent.  This  increased  manu- 
facturing employment  by  a  healthy  I7 
percent. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  State  leaders 
view  this  recent  economic  progress  as 
merely  a  beginning  Already,  imagina- 
tive new  programs  are  being  Initiated 
to  enliance  further  development  and 
growth.  A  community  revltaIi2ation 
program  has  been  inaugurated  to  guide 
our  smaller  towns  and  rural  communities 
Into  activities  which  will  put  new  pep 
Into  their  economies  and  Increase  local 
employment.  Most  significant,  perhaps. 
Is  a  bold  new  research  program  under 
the  dynamic  leadership  of  a  national  au- 
thority In  tWs  field— Dr.  Kenneth  C 
Wagner.  The  Mississippi  Research  and 
Development  Center  will  provide  tech- 
nical data  and  produce  a  flow  of  feasibil- 
ity studies  which  will  be  used  to  plan  and 
prefvare  for  a  better  tomorrow  in  the 
State. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  sharp  con- 
tra.st  between  the  vibrant  Mississippi  of 
today  and  the  Mississippi  of  yesteryear 
when  a  one-crop  economy  spelled  finan- 
cial despair  and  frustration. 

The  bustling  business  activity,  coupled 
with  diversification  in  agriculture.  Is 
providing  spectacular  new  opportunities 
In  Mississippi.  The  progress  has  not 
been  accidental.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
combined  and  determined  efforts  of  the 
business,  civic,  educational,  governmental 
and  religious  leadership, 

Mississippi  and  Mlsslsslpplans  are  bet- 
ter organized,  more  knowledgeable  and 
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more  determined  to  secure  broad  eco- 
nomic gains  than  at  any  point  in  history. 
A  continuous  flow  of  fresh  ideas  and 
fresh  leadership  is  breaking  the  barriers 
that  block  the  path  to  growth.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  creative  energy  will  be  even 
more  evident  in  the  months  ahead  as 
Mississippi  prepares  to  enter  a  new  era 
of  luuxir&lleled  prosperity. 


L«t  Freedom  Rini; 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL     ' 

or  CAurosiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  28, 1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Harry  G.  Suttner,  of  Redlands, 
Calif.,  who  is  in  my  congressional  district. 
has  been  notified  that  he  has  won  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  Honor  Certificate 
for  his  July  4.  1965,  sermon  "Iiet  Free- 
dom Ring."  The  message  of  his  sermon 
Is  timeless.  I  recommend  its  reading  to 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Bermok:  Let  Fmgesom  Rikc,  Jult  4.  1965 

Today,  JuJy  4,  1965,  America  observes  her 
189th  birthday.  Looked  at  In  terms  of  man's 
life  exi)ectaJiC7,  It  Is  a  long  time.  Looked  at 
In  terms  of  nations.  It  Is  brief.  Looked  at 
In  terms  of  human  history,  it  is  nothing  less 
tb»n  a  aeoond  on  the  hourglass  of  time. 

This  morning,  leit  us  return  to  those  dlf- 
floult  fcnd  disturbing  days  of  1776  when 
English  colonists  pushed  by  a  foolish  king, 
a  stupid  parliament,  and  an  aristocracy  that 
wanted  Brt Ushers  away  from  home,  to  pay  for 
a  war  In  which  they  had  neither  interest  nor 
participation,  rebelled  and  demanded  separa- 
tion and  free  government. 

Three  years  previously  In  July  1773.  Ben- 
jamin PranUln  made  the  recommendation 
that  a  Oeneral  Congress  convene.  The  first 
Congrees  met  In  September  1774  and  wanted 
only  to  find  ways  and  means  of  recovering 
"the  ]u«t  rtghte  and  Ubertles"  of  the  Oolo- 
nlsta.  and  the  restoration  of  union  and 
barmony  with  Oreat  Britain. 

The  Second  OonUnental  Congress  met  in 
IiCay  1775.  a  month  after  the  battles  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord.  Neither  side  had 
wanted  to  strike  the  first  blow.  But  when 
General  Oage  seized  stores  of  powder  and 
•hot  collected  by  the  Colonists,  be  brought 
on  the  war  he  was  trying  so  hard  to  pre- 
vent. 

On  the  night  of  April  18.  1775,  he  sent 
Major  John  Pltcalm  with  a  detachment  of 
men  to  destroy  stores  at  Concord.  This  was 
the  day — or  night — of  Paul  Revere's  famous 
ride  as  he  and  WllUam  Dawes  rode  to  warn 
the  countryside  that  the  British  troopa  were 
coming,  and  to  warn  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams  they  were  In  danger  of  cap- 
ture. Pltc&lm  and  his  1000  men  marched 
resolutely  on  through  the  night  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  church  bells  and  gunfire. 
Early  In  the  morning  of  April  19  they  met 
a  band  of  50  or  60  militiamen  on  the  green 
at  Lexington.  Someone  fired,  a  volley  fol- 
lowed and  8  militiamen  were  killed. 

Macchlng  on  the  Concord,  the  British  took 
the  town  and  destroyed  the  stores  of  powder 
and  shot.  Here  the  Redcoats  by  the  rude 
bridge  that  arched  the  flood,  felt  the  full 
fury  of  those  New  England  farmers.  The 
entire  English  detachment  withdrew  before 
the  fierce  attack  of  these  great  patriots  and 
returned  to  Boston. 

On  June  16.  1775.  the  Americans  proved 
Without  any  doubt  their  magnificent  cour- 


age. What  a  sight!  Drums  throbbed  In  the 
distance;  lines  of  Redcoats,  bayonets  glisten- 
ing, moved  swiftly  across  the  green  field  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill — Bunker  HIU  or 
Breed's  Hill.  British  ships  lay  angry  In  the 
harbor  sending  shot  after  shot  rolling  around 
the  hilltop.  High  on  the  summit  was  a  new 
ridge  of  dark  earth  harsh  against  the  soft 
green  of  the  grass.  There  is  no  sound  there. 
Are  there  patriots  there?  From  Boston  every- 
one watched.  From  the  rooftops  they  saw 
flames  from  the  city  of  Ch.irieston  light  up 
the  sky.  The  Briti.sh  are  ne:irtng  the  top  of 
the  hill  nov.-.  In  perfect  step  they  form  a 
red  line— straight  us  a  die.  and  stlli  there  Is 
no  sound  from  behind  the  brea.stworks. 

An  approaching  English  soldier  cries.  "Colo- 
nel .^bercromble.  O,  Colonel  Abercrombie,  are 
the  Y.inkeos  cowardi^''"  The  question  goes 
unanswered  for  now  Uiere  are  voices  behind 
the  new  earth.  Then  with  the  British  troops 
fifteen  yards  aw.iy.  blazing  guns  blast  forth. 
The  stralpht  red  line  falters,  stops,  then  be- 
gins to  retreat.  Dead  and  wounded  lie  all 
around.  No  one  had  hoard  the  words  of 
William  Prescott.  Words  that  like  "nuts" 
at  Bastogne  In  World  War  II.  made  history. 
"Don't  shoot  until  you  see  the  whites  of 
their  eyesl" 

You  know,  that  U  good  advice  today.  So 
many  of  us  take  111 -advised  pot  shots  at  every 
flash  of  color  on  the  field.  We  would-be  de- 
fenders of  freedom  have  cost  "the  cause  of 
freedom  more,  tlian  had  we  kept  quiet. 

Wounding  friend  and  foe  alike,  we  never 
seem  to  learn. 

The  Patriots  at  Bunker  HIU  waited  until 
they  were  sure  of  hitting  their  mark.  They 
held  their  fire  until  the  time  was  right  to  do 
the  most  for  liberty.  Me.inwhile  the  second 
Continental  Coneress  w.as  doing  the  same 
thing.  They  met  in  an  atmosphere  of  final 
purpo,so  and  steeled  resoluteness. 

The  Americans  had  no  commander.  At 
this  time  Oeorcre  W.i^shineton  was  appointed 
In  charge  of  all  troops  "raised  for  the  de- 
fease of  An\erican  liberty."  The  Congrees 
also  adopted  "A  Declaration  on  the  causes 
and  Necessity  of  Taking  up  Arms."  This 
Declarayon  stated  "the  arms  we  have  been 
compelled  by  our  enemies  to  a-ssume.  we  will 
employ  for  the  pre.'iervation  of  our  Ubertles, 
being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  free  men 
rather  than  to  live  slaves." 

When  the  Congres-s  met  again  In  Jtme  1776, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Dec- 
laration C)f  Indewntlence  The  members  of 
that  committee  were  Thomas  Jefferson.  John 
Adams.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman 
and  Phii;p  Livingston.  The  man  chosen  by 
the  committee  to  WTite  the  Declaration  was 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  young  man  of  33  from 
Old  Shadwell.  Va.  Gifted  in  law,  farming, 
philosophy  and  science.  Jefferson  was  chosen 
because  he  h.nd  a  "happy  talent  for  com- 
position" as  well  as  bemg  a  man  of  sotind 
Judgment  and  test«d  patriotism. 

JefTersons  draft  w^.s  reported  to  Congress 
on  Jime  28  It  was  laid  on  the  table  vmtll 
July  1.  On  that  day  it  was  debated.  The 
next  d.ay,  July  2.  Congress  voted  independ- 
ence but  did  not  act  on  the  Declaration.  On 
July  3rd.  it  was  agnin  considered  and  on  a  hot 
day,  the  fourth  of  July,  they  debated  for  the 
last  time. 

The  flies  pestered  these  delegates;  bit 
through  thin  white  stockings,  buzzed  about 
the  powdered  wigs,  and  the  delegates  were 
hot  ajid  tmcomfortable.  But  they  were  pur- 
poeeful  And  they  remembered.  "Blandish- 
menw  will  not  fascinate  vis.  nor  will  tlireats 
of  a  halter  Intimidate",  said  Jonah  Quincy  in 
1774,  'For  when  under  Gixi.  we  are  deter- 
mined th.1t  wheresix'ver,  whensoever,  or  how- 
soever, we  shall  be  called  to  make  our  exit, 
we  will  die  free  men."  And.  '  Ls  life  so  dear, 
or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  or  slavery ■?j4demanded  Patrick 
Henry  In  1775.  "Forbid  itT*Almlghty  God  I  I 
know  not  what  course  others  m.ay  take,  but 
as  for  me,  give  me  libertv  or  give  me  death." 
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There  were  those  In  the  State  House  In 
Philadelphia,  now  Indei>ehdence  Hall,  who 
were  unhappy  with  Jefferson's  doctiment. 
They  fought  for  changes.  Yet  between  the 
slaps  of  flies  and  the  bitterness,  they  adopted 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Thirteen 
weak  and  disunited  states  became  one.  The 
break  with  England  was  cc«nplete. 

Nobody  signed  the  Declaration  on  July  4. 
They  only  voted  to  sign  It  and  then  got  out 
of  town  because  no-.v  they  were  traitors, 
Tliere  was  a  price  of  500  pounds  on  the  heods 
of  John  Hancock  and  John  Adams.  A  small 
fortune  in  those  days.  They  signed  a  month 
later,  on  August  2.  Tlieir  names  were  not 
made  public  for  six  months  longer  in  the 
hope  that  they  could  get  back  safely  to  their 
homes,  all  the  way  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia.  Some  of  them  never  got  back  dur- 
ing aU  the  years  of  the  war. 

George  Washington,  when  he  heard  of  the 
signing,  was  encamped  near  New  York  and  as 
always,  threatened  with  defeat.  But  he  too. 
had  an  unshakeable  faith  In  the  future  and 
through  prayer  asked  God  to  keep  the  US. 
In  His  holy  protection. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  drew  up  and 
adopted  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  made  It  unmistakeably  clear  that  God 
Is  the  very  foundation  of  freedom  of  "all 
men." 

Jefferson's  thoughts  are  chiseled  In  stone 
on  his  memorial  in  Washington.  "The  God 
who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty.  Can  the 
liberties  of  a  nation  be  secure  when  we  have 
removed  a  conviction  that  these  liberties 
are  the  gift  of  God?" 

To  make  sure  we  would  remember  liberties 
are  the  gift  of  God  they  deliberately  in- 
cluded four  significant  references  to  Him. 
Two  at  the  beginning  and  two  at  the  end. 
Have  you  read  It  lately?  (It's  not  very  long — 
only  1321  words  In  all.  What  words  they 
are  I  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Each  of  us  Is  a  child  of  God  with  certain 
unalienable  rights.  Our  fathers  took  this 
belief,  built  upon  it  and  sang  about  it. 

"My  country.  Us  of  thee 
Sweet  land  of  liberty,  of  thee  I  sing. 
Land  where  my  father  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride. 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring." 

Our  fathers  took  this  belief  and  in  the 
closing  sentence  of  the  Declaration  Congress 
made  another  great  profession  of  trust  in 
God  In  those  compelling  words:  "And  for 
the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

I  had  forgotten  how  many  gave  their  lives 
until  I  read  a  book  "They  Signed  For  Us." 

John  Morton  of  Pennsylvania  died  eight 
months  after  signing,  ostracized  by  relatives 
and  friends.  His  dying  words  were:  "Tell 
them  that  they  will  Uve  to  see  the  hour  when 
they  shall  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  the 
most  glorious  service  that  I  ever  rendered 
to  my  country." 

John  Hart  of  New  Jersey  found  when  he 
returned  home  that  his  wife  and  some  of 
his  children  had  been  seized  by  the  British 
and  thrown  in  a  dungeon.  He  himself,  did 
not  live  through  the  war. 

"Our  fortunes — "  I  had  never  known  how 
many  gave  their  fortunes. 

Carter  Braxton  of  Virginia  lost  his  fleet  of 
ships,  his  home,  and  his  personal  property. 

Lewis  Morris  of  New  York,  lost  his  palatial 
home,  cattle,  everything,  and  for  six  long 
years  he  and  his  family  lived  In  hand-to- 
mouth  jKDverty. 

Thomas  Nelson  of  Virginia,  Robert  Morris 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  list  la  endless. 
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But  today,  as  Dr.  Walter  Judd  pointed  up 
BO  graphically,  today  we  say  we  want  peace 
but  mostly,  we  want  to  be  left  In  peace  so 
that  we  can  enjoy  our  prosperity  and 
pleasures.  Dr.  Judd  admitted  De  Gaulle  t» 
following  a  tragic  course  but  couldn't  blame 
him  because  twelve  years  ago  De  Gaulle  fore- 
cast America  would  be  like  the  Carthaginians 
of  old. 

Who  were  the  Carthaginians?  The 
Carthaginians  were  one  of  the  greatest  peo- 
ple of  ancient  times.  Their  city,  Carthage, 
was  famed  for  its  size  and  wealth,  the  great 
empire  which  it  ruled,  and  the  extent  of  its 
trade.  It  had  an  excellent  location  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  city  of 
Carthage  had  two  harbors;  one  for  fighting 
ships  and  one  for  trading  vessels.  The 
docks  In  the  military  harbor  were  16  feet 
wide  and  220  ships  could  tie  up  in  them  at 
once.  Less  than  a  mile  north  of  the  harbors 
a  fortress  on  the  hill  of  Bursa  guarded  the 
city.  Behind  the  city,  cutting  It  off  from 
the  peninsula,  were  three  walls  of  towers 
guarding  Carthage  against  attack  by  land. 
It  was  Impregnable  to  outside  attack  but 
they  lost  their  freedom  by  default.  They 
made  concessions,  worshipped  pleasure,  be- 
came complacent,  soft,  and  fiabby.  And  to- 
day, all  that  remains  of  the  beauty  and  the 
power  of  ancient  Carthage  Is  its  tombs  and 
the  ruins  of  its  buildings. 

How  do  we  lose  freedom?  A  wise  man 
once  observed,  "Liberty  means  responsibility. 
That  is  why  most  men  dread  it.  But  if  you 
dread  It  and  ignore  it  how  long  can  it  last? 
Freedom,  like  a  receding  hairline.  Isn't  lost 
all  at  once.     It  goes  gradually." 

Unless  there  is  a  moral  regeneration  said 
Judd,  there  is  no  hope  for  us.  Discipline, 
passion,  concern,  righteousness,  these  are  the 
only  things  that  count.  Purity  is  more  im- 
portant than  soap;  Intention  than  invention; 
faith  than  facts.  Why  we  live  means  more 
than  where  we  live;  how  we  feel  more  than 
how  we  look;  what  we  are  more  than  what 
we  have.  God  means  more  than  gadgets. 
Affairs  now  are  soul  size  and  only  those  men 
and  women  with  large  souls  and  heart.s  will 
solve  them.  Without  such  spiritually  ma- 
ture men  and  women  we  shall  be,  as  Lincoln 
put  it,  "merely  tinkers,  trying  to  put  together 
a  universe  that  Is  too  big  for  us," 

Dr,  Walter  Millek.an,  late  of  Cal-Tech,  wrote 
that  he  felt  science  lifts  us  up  on  the  hori- 
zontal and  that  religion  lifts  us  on  the  per- 
pendicular.    Without    the    upward    pull    of 

religion,  science  would  crawl  on  Its  belly a 

serpent  with  a  deadly  sting. 

The  Nazis  made  this  misuke,  "Hieir  prog- 
ress, as  someone  WTote,  was  in  gadgeU  instead 
of  God;  In  inventions  rather  th.an  In  spiritual 
Intentions.  In  his  Meln  Kampf,  Hitler 
wrote:  "Look  at  those  young  men  and  boys. 
What  material !  I  shall  eradicate  a  thousand 
years  of  human  domestication.  Brutal 
youth,  that  is  what  I  am  after!  I  want  to 
see  once  more  in  Its  eyes,  the  gleam  of  the 
beast  of  prey.  With  these  I  can  create  a 
new  world  and  a  new  order." 

And  he  did— the  order  of  the  Jungle  in 
which  men's  fingers  became  cl.tws  and  their 
hands  l>ecame  paws. 

Dr.  Judd  pointed  out  this  obvious  fact 
too,  the  other  night.  That  animals  kill 
only  when  cornered  or  forced  to,  for  food 
Only  man  kills  and  kills  and  kills  with 
tongue  as  with  weapon. 

Mark  Twain  felt  this  way.  He  ridiculed 
the  claim  that  man  was  created  In  God's 
image.  Not  only  is  he  not  a  child  of  God 
but  he  is  not  worthy  to  occupy  the  same 
planet  with  other  decent  animals.  Today 
much  of  our  novels  and  plays  echo  Twain- 
■Lord  of  the  Flies",  "Whose  Afraid  of  Vlr- 
^nla  Woolf?".  "The  Toilet."  i  guess  we 
WUI  always  face  the  peril  of  the  educated 
savage. 

One  day  Paul  E.  Tracy  gazed  at  the  bronze 
•tatute  of  an  Indian  brave  with  bow  and 
WTow  ready,  dressed  In  a  loincloth  and  com- 
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paring  his  relative  harmlessness  with  the 
atomic  power  of  the  hour.  Tracy  wrote  these 
lines  about  "The  Coppered  Archer: 

"Unlettered  one,  mute  and  alone. 
With  your  enduring  Ups  of  stone, 
Sleep  on,  and  take  unbroken  rest. 
Your  sage  is  wet,  your  crags  are  dressed  In 

fog. 
Sleep  whUe  you  can,  the  atom  age  Is  set 

for  men. 
Your  bow  and  brittle  flints 
Did  lltUe  more  than  make  those  wlooe 
You  sought  to  slay. 
You  could  not  wlnoe  or  scar  mankind 
Like  us  today. 

Sleep,  simple  one.  Ignoring  change. 
Your  hunting  ground  Is  now  a  range 
For  bombs  unduly  bright  and  loud. 
Prom  Yucca  Plat  the  mushroom  cloud 
Ascends  and  puny  warfare  ends. 
Sleep  on  and  rest,  untutored  brave. 
Tense  is  the  air  above  your  grave." 

No  one  would  deny  the  fact  that  America 
must  have  a  strong  arm,  but  let  her  have  a 
great  soul   as  well,   and   that   can  only   be 
gotten  by  a  moral  regeneration.     Our  clvUl- 
zatlon   Is   so   lopsided,   so   much   body   and 
brain,  so  little  soul   to  move  It.     We  have 
more  things  than  we  have  the  character  to 
handle.     We  have  more  power  than  we  have 
the  spirit  to  direct  it.     And  everywhe<re  there 
Is  an  emptiness,  a  frustration  and  a  restless- 
ness.    H,  G.  W^Us  was  right  when  he  said. 
"There   Is   a   God-shaped   vacuum   In   every 
man's   soul."    Charles  Stlemnetz,   the   elec- 
trical wizard,  made  a  prediction  some  years 
ago.     He  said  we  would  come  to  the  place 
of  frustration  and  would  discover  we  were  on 
the  wrong  track.    People  would  learn  that 
material  things  did  not  make  happiness  and 
they    are    of    little    use    in    making    people 
creative    and    powerful.     Then    the    labora- 
tories would  be  turned  over  to  an  examlna- 
Uon  of  the  neglected,  unseen  spirit-forces, 
and  men   would   explore  the  wider,   eternal 
world  of  which  otir   world  is   only  a  little 
part.     Then,  with  tlie  awakening  of  man's 
spirit,  there  would  come  a  leap  forward  in 
the  world's  life  and  more  would  happen  In 
a  century  than  in  a  thousand  previotis  years. 
The  man  at  the  well  said  the  same  Uilng. 
"Everyone  who  drinks  of  this  water  shall  be 
thirsty   again."     There   Is   no  lasUng  satis- 
faction In  oiu-  things.     God  never  made  the 
soul  of  man  so  small  that  he  could  be  satis- 
fied with  a  mtiltiplicatlon  of  things.     He  was 
made  for  eternal  life  and  nothing  else  can 
satisfy  his  soiil.     "You  shall   thirst  again." 
The  Siunarltan  woman  found  that  out.    She 
a   thorough   going   materialiat   had   made   a 
terrible  mess  of  things;  she  had  tried  all  the 
wells  and  cisterns  and  found  no  living  water. 
But  first,  the  sins  must  go.     "Go  call  your 
husband,"     Five    husbands    she    had     had 
Sounds    like    Hollywood.     Then    Jesus    led 
her    out    of    the    darkness    Into    the    light. 
Jesus    kindled    a    light    In    that    woman's 
heait — a  heart   In   which   all   the  light  had 
gone  out  and   that  spark   went  like  a  hal- 
lowed fire  throughout  the  whole  town.     The 
woman  left  her  waterpot  and  went  Into  the 
city  and  said,  "Come,  see  a  man.     Is  not  this 
the  Chrlit?"     What  began  in  a  conservation 
ended  in  a  spiritual  awakening  in  a  vUlage, 
There  is  a  hint  of  what  might  happen  to 
the  human  spirit   now  with   tlie   touch   of 
Christ  upon  it.    We  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
can   In   materialism,   and   all   the   wells   are 
dry.     Why  do  we  live  as  if  God  were  dead 
and  Christ  had  never  come?    I've  asked  my- 
self that  a  thousand  times  lately.    The  touch 
of  Christ  upon  the  spirit  U  not  an  old  story; 
It  still   happens.     He  has   the  cure  for  the 
world's  Ills.     It  Is  up  to  us  to  apply  It.     We 
must  not  be  daunted   by  the  world's  con- 
fusions,  fears,  and  frustrations.     We   must 
have  but  one  fear  now,  and  that  Is  the  fear 
of  falling  God.    Faith  Is  as  contagious  as  fear. 
We  have  at  our  command  forces  that  can 
never  be  exhausted. 


"He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall 
never  call  retreat: 

He  Is  srtftlng  out  the  hearts  of  men  before 
HlB  Judgment  seat; 

O,  be  swift  my  soul,  to  answer  Him,  be  Jubi- 
lant my  feet! 

Our  God  Is  Marching  On  " 


LAWS    RELAITVE   TO   THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  btireau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  secUon  re- 
latlng  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docimients  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p,  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  20402  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Puijlic 
Printer  plus  50  percent;  Proi-tdcd.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
tlie  Government,  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec  72a. 
Supp,  2).  •        <». 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
^aorf ^'^'^    *"^-   *^*^^'   ^'"«   "•   ^^-    150,   p. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRE.SSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracu 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  persan 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p   1942) 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Graod  Canyon  Threat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  29,  1966 

Mr.  CX)HELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  timely 
defense  of  the  Grand  Canyon  was  pre- 
sented by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Henry  S.  Reuss,  In  his 
letter  to  the  Washington  Post  of  July  25 
1966.  ' 

As  Congre.ssman  Reuss  points  out: 
If  Congress  acts  wisely,  Arizona  can  have 
water  and  America  can  continue  to  have  the 
Grand  Canyon  as  nature  made  It. 

This  analysis  sj^eaks  directly  and  per- 
ceptively to  the  problem  and  I  include  it 
for  my  colleagues'  consideration: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post 

July  25,  19661 

Grand  Canyon  Threat 

Your  editorial  on  the  "Colorado  River  Is- 
sue" seems  to  pose  a  false  alternative:  shall 
"vital"  additional  water  be  supplied  to  Ari- 
zona or  shall  we  avoid  any  "further  obstruc- 
tion of  the  picturesque  Colorado,"  which  is 
a  highly  euphemistic  way  of  describing  the 
huge  dams  proposed  at  Bridge  and  Marble 
Canyons  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 

In  fact,  the  two  dams  are  not  necessary  for 
the  physical  diversion  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  into  Arizona.  The  water  Impound- 
ments created  by  the  dams  would  make 
available  less  water  (because  of  evapora- 
tion), not  more,  for  Arizona's  farms  indus- 
tries, and  people. 

The  purpose  of  the  dams  is  to  finance  the 
project  through  the  sale  of  electricity.  Yet 
other  mean.s  of  provided  needed  electric 
power  and  of  financing  the  water  supply 
project  are  possible  and  economically  advan- 
tageous. Thus  If  Congress  acts  wisely,  Ari- 
zona can  have  water  and  America  can  con- 
tinue to  have  the  Grand  Canyon  as  nature 
made  it. 

"Any  grave  encroachment  upon  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  Itself  would  be  un- 
thinkable." the  editorial  says.  But  unless 
America  is  willing  to  give  up  Its  far-sighted 
commitment  to  the  preservation  of  wUder- 
nesa  areas  and  of  its  Irreplaceable  natural 
wonders,  the  entire  Grand  Canyon— all  280 
miles  of  it— should  be  saved  and  protected 
8*  a  gi-eat  national  asset. 

It  Is  no  less  unthinkable  to  destroy  the 
parts  of  the  Grand  Canyon  outside  the  105- 
mlle-long  Park  than  it  would  be  to  "en- 
croach" upon  the  Park,  it  Is  not  the  legal 
entity  that  Is  the  Park  but  the  unique  eco- 
logical entity  that  la  the  Canyon  which 
needs  protection. 

And  it  would  be,  to  use  the  editorial's 
words,  "plain  nonsense"  to  speak  of  theee 
aams  as  making  minor  changes  in  the  Grand 
Canyon.  They  would  turn  132  miles  of  the 
nver  into  unneeded  storage  reservoirs.  They 
would  put  such  scenes  of  beauty  as  Red- 
wall  Cavern  under  280  feet  of  water.  Thelp 
reservoirs  would  cover  beaches  and  sand- 
i^rs,  wipe  out  the  habitat  of  wlldliTe  and 
plants  and  inundate  the  geological  records 
of  millions  of  years. 

The  goal  Is  to  supply  water  so  that  Arlzon* 
can  continue  to  enjoy  one  of  the  highest 


Appendix 

population  growth  rates  in  the  Nation.  As 
a  Congressman  who  Is  concerned  with  the 
development  of  all  America,  I  am  ready  to 
vote  taxpayers'  money  to  help  Arizona  get 
more  water — but  not  to  alter  132  of  the  280 
miles  of  one  of  the  world's  great  natural 
wonders. 

Henry  S.  Reuss, 
Representative  from   Wixeonstn. 
Washington. 


Our  Religious  Heritage  Threatened 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    KANSAS 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  29,  1966 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Congress  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  recently  conducted 
an  oratorical  contest  for  high  school 
boys. 

Many  excellent  speeches  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  15  competing  boys  and  one 
by  Anthony  Gilbert  Mitchell,  130  Good- 
rich Avenue,  Lexington,  Ky.,  entitled 
"Our  Religious  Heritage  Threatened,"  in 
my  opinion,  merits  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  placed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OtTR  Religious  HERrrACE  Threatened 
(By  Anthony  Gilbert  Mitchell) 
In  June  of  1963,  by  an  8  to  1  decision,  the 
Umted  States  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
it  was  unconstitutional  to  recite  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  to  conduct  devotional  Bible  read- 
ings in  public  schools.  The  High  Court 
based  its  decision  on  the  first  part  of  the 
First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

The  pre-Revolutlonary  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  has  today  evolved 
into  a  separation  of  religion  and  state,  espe- 
cially in  our  public  systems.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son originated  the  Idea  of  the  "wall"  between 
church  and  state  to  keep  the  two  institu- 
tions from  overlapping  or  unif-jing. 
Through  his  efforts,  the  writers  of  the  Consti- 
tution stated  that:  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  representing  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  .  .'■ 
It  was  Jefferson's  desire  to  prevent  any 
denomination  or  religious  sect  in  the  United 
States  from  becoming  a  ruling  sect.  Fresh 
In  the  minds  of  the  Pramers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  the  religious  persecution  conducted 
by  the  Church  of  England.  It  had  become 
not  oiUy  a  spiritual  ruler  of  its  people,  but 
also  a  governmental  ruler  in  clvU  affairs. 

In  Jefferson's  attempt  to  separate  Church 
and  State,  did  he  mean  to  build  his  "wall" 
between  Religion  and  State?  The  founders 
of  this  nation  were  Just  as  concerned  with 
the  practice  of  religion  within  the  state  as 
they  were  with  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  They  placed  "In  God  We  Trust- 
on  oiur  coins  as  a  symbol  of  that  conviction. 
Very  early  In  our  history  we  were  called  a 


"ChrL.stl;ui  Nation",  and  we  honored  tl.at 
commitment  to  religious  beliefs  by  observuig 
the  Sabbath  as  a  Holy  day  and  as  a  day  of 
rest.  Our  national  pledge  professes  that  we 
are  a  ■Nation  under  God"  but  in  our  public 
schools.  Jefferson's  separation  has  led  to  an 
attempt  to  delete  religious  principles  and 
acknowledgement  of  God. 

The  Ten  Commandments  have  been  de- 
clared undesirable  Instructional  material  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  New  Hyde  Park, 
Long  Island.  The  Ten  Commandments  have 
been  banned  likewise  In  public  schools  In 
New  Jersey.  This  ban  is  rather  ironical  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  moral  laws 
that  exist  in  civilized  nations  today  are 
derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

Public  school  teachers  in  the  v.arious  fifty 
states  of  the  Union  may  and  should  teach 
about  the  gods  of  Greece,  the  gods  of  Rome. 
and  the  gods  of  Egypt,  but  they  may  not 
teach  about  the  one  true  God.  Why?  Be- 
cause this  is  religion.  Last  year  In  rny  class 
in  United  States  History,  we  spent  six  weeks 
studying  Communist  doctrine,  but  no  time 
was  allotted  to  the  teachings  of  the  Master 
Teacher. 

Our  American  forefathers  never  dreamed 
of  education  without  religion.  Horace 
Mann,  the  father  of  tax-supported  "public 
schools",  strongly  believed  that  the  Bible 
should  be  a  basic  part  of  a  child's  educa- 
tion. McGuffey's  Reader  was  also  oriented 
in  this  direction. 

Education  without  God  Is  like  an  engine 
without  a  governor.  "Without  religious 
motive"  says  Wyatt  Brown,  "Education  U 
adding  power  to  irTesponslbilitv."  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said,  "Mere  education,  without 
divine  guidance,  is  like  giving  a  gun  to  an 
irresponsible  man." 

One  of  the  most  heart  rending  occurrences 
of  this  century  took  place  in  Russia  in  the 
mid-winter  of  1962-63.  A  group  of  Russian 
Baptists  walked  over  2000  miles  in  freezing 
cold  to  the  American  Embassy  In  Moscow 
and  begged  permission  to  come  to  America. 
Their  plea  was  not  only  refused,  but  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  Russian  poUce.  The 
conscience  of  the  entire  Free  World  was  out- 
raged by  the  brutal  treatment  these  people 
received  after  their  fantastic  Journey  and 
presentation  of  their  humble  request. 

The  main  reason  they  gave  for  wanting 
to  come  to  America  was  that  their  chUdren 
would  not  have  to  attend  Russian  schools 
any  longer  and  be  taught  by  atheists.  If 
these  pathetic  people  had  been  allowed  to 
come  to  "Christian  America"  they  would  have 
found  some  shocking  things  here  that  are 
almost  Identical  to  those  in  Russia. 

In  1964,  Mrs.  Madalyn  Murray,  an  atheist 
carried  her  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
contest  prayers  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Court  declared  prayers  unconstitutional,  and 
then  Mrs.  Murray  faded  out  of  the  national 
picture.  Many  people  have  asked,  "What  has 
happened  to  this  woman  who  has  tried  so 
bard  to  take  God  out  of  America?"  She  lost 
favor  in  her  own  hometown  and  she  was  pub- 
licly banned  from  several  other  clUes  Includ- 
ing Boston.  Shortly  after  her  escapade  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  her  husband  divorced 
her  and  her  oldest  son  was  sentenced  to 
serve  time  in  the  penitentiary.  But,  "old 
soldiers  never  die,"  and  Mrs.  Murray  Is  pres- 
ently trying  to  erase  the  "Nation  under  God" 
from  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  Is  this  not 
an  example  of  the  insidious  ways  of  those 
who  dare  to  abolish  God? 

As  the  schools  go,  so  goes  the  nation.    Un- 
less our  young  people  receive  a  strong  edu- 
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cation  and  are  motivated  by  the  highest 
principles  in  our  religious  heriwge.  what  ctn 
we  expect  of  our  future  leaders' 

Freedom  of  religious  expression  Is  a  ba-slc 
humnn  right.  Many  of  the  original  Colonies 
were  founded  upon  religious  liberty.  Je.fTcr- 
son's  "wall"  between  church  and  state  .should 
r?main  Intact,  but  the  religious  principles 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded  must 
not  be  discarded  nor  rep!a*-ed  by  goddess 
doctrines  In  our  public  schools. 


Rep.  Fai.lon  Is  chairman:  James  E..  20.  a 
student  at  Cornell  In  the  field  of  Me':illurpl- 
cal  engineering  and  Joseph  Rc.bert.  18,  a  re- 
cent graduate  of  Boys  Latin  School. 

Mr.  Kennedy  Is  an  accomplished  prfanist 
ai.i  studied  for  a  number  of  years  at  Pea- 
bcidy  Conservatory  of  Music.  Long  time  resi- 
dents remember  with  pleasure  several  con- 
certs he  gave  In  Havre  de  Grace  many  year3 
ago. 
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J.    E.    Kennedy   Retires    From    Customs 
Post  j 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARTLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  29, 1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>"land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  more  than  42  years  of  outstanding 
customs  work  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  J.  Eu- 
gene Kennedy  retired  from  his  post  as 
District  Director  of  Customs.  Baltimore 
is  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  important 
port  cities  in  the  United  Statc.'^,  and  effi- 
cient ajid  reliable  customs  workers  like 
Mr.  Kennedy  have  contributed  to  Balti- 
more's current  status  as  a  port  city.  The 
Havre  de  Grace  Record  of  July  14.  1966, 
summarized  Mr.  Kennedy's  accomplish- 
ments In  his  long  career,  and  I  should 
like  to  bring  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

J.  E.  Kennedt  Retires  From  Customs  Post 
Sir.  J.  Eugene  Kennedy,  district  director 
of  ctiBtoms,  retired  on  his  birthday  last 
Thursday  after  more  than  42  years  of  cus- 
toms work  In  Baltimore.  A  native  of  Havre 
de  Grace,  he  has  been  dubbed  "Mr.  Customs" 
and  "the  fount  of  all  knowledge  "  regarding 
coUectiOin  problems  along  the  entire  East 
Coast. 

In  ftn  Interview  with  the  Record  on 
Monday,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  full  life  he  anticipates  in  the  future  as 
he  maintains  an  interest  In  a  warehouse 
business  he  helped  to  found,  plays  the  piano 
for  his  "own  amazement"  and  flies  the  me- 
mentos of  the  past  fruitful  years. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  honored  at  a  gathering 
of  some  300  persons  last  Thursday  night  In- 
cluding many  co-workers,  the  city's  Congres- 
sional delegation — Representatives  Fallon, 
Oakmatz,  and  FaiEDEL,  and  Thomas  J.  D'Ale- 
sandro.  3rd.  president  of  the  Baltimore  City 
Council  and  acting  mayor. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
speakers  praised  him  for  helping  to  build 
Baltimore  to  its  present  status  as  a  port  city. 
One  recalled  when  he  entered  the  customs 
service  in  1924  as  a  clerk-stenographer — "a 
freckle  faced  boy  with  bushy  red  hair".  Pres- 
ent Indications  are  that  the  hair  has  given 
way  to  forehead. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs'  highest  award  was 
presented  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Honor  Award. 
making  him  the  tenth  man  ever  to  receive 
it.  He  has  also  received  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's Gallatin  Award  for  distinguished 
service.  Mr.  lyAlesandro  presented  him  the 
city's  "Outsttmdlng  Citizenship"  award. 

The  Kennedy  family,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Cape  Cod  Kennedys,  the  retiree 
hastened  to  point  out,  consists  of  his  wife, 
the  former  Agnes  .Eustace  of  Aberdeen  and 
four  children:  John  E.  Jr..  25.  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  now  with  the  IBM  Company;  Ann 
Carey.  24  a  graduate  of  Notre  Dame  Prepar- 
atory School  and  Villa  Julie  Junior  College, 
now  employed  as  an  investigative  aide  for 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  of  which 


Treatment  of  Americans  Captured  by  the 
North  Vietnamese 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Friday,  July  20,  19G6 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  July  27,  1966,  the  Au.susta 
Chronicle,  Auiiusta,  Ga.,  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Tlie  Mark  of  the 
Boa.st."  The  editorial  concerns  Itself 
with  the  treatment  of  American  fliers 
captuied  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
reix)its  of  executions  by  beheading.  It 
al-so  takcg  note  of  the  bt.rbanc  actions 
of  tile  Communi.sto  who  have  been  shoot- 
iv.g  our  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 
This  entire  area  is  a  most  .serious  prob- 
lem and  demands  immediate  and  affirm- 
ative attention.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tiie  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Apr>endi.x  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  11  le  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Mark  of  the  Beast 
A  group  of  American  fliers  captured  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  after  being  shot  down  will 
not  be  tried  as  "war  criminals" — yet.  at  least. 
Tliat's  the  word  relayed  to  our  government 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

President  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  quoted  by  a 
Czech  new?  agency  as  stating,  in  H.moi,  that 
North  Viet  Nam  in  this  decision  has  behaved 
in  a  humane  nianner.  No  doubt,  around  the 
world,  advfx-ates  of  a  free  hand  for  the  Com- 
munists in  South  Viet  Nam  will  parrot  this 
claim,  and  use  it  as  ammunition  for  new  at- 
tacks against  resistanc*;  to  aggression. 

If  a  humane  element  is  Involved,  it  is  sheer 
coincidence.  Hum.meness  is  not  conunu- 
nism's  way.  Ask  retugees  from  the  Baltic 
state.s,  from  Hungary,  from  Tibet.  The  de- 
ciding f.ictor  In  the  decition  wlih  regard  to 
the  fliers  la  propaganda  value.  By  this 
means,  tae  friends  of  communism  around  tiie 
world  are  permitted  to  compare  the  "hu- 
mane" Ho  witii  the  "ruthless"  Johnson,  who 
Is  ordering  barVjarous  attacks  on  a  Viet  Cong 
which  wants  only  a  peaceful,  democratic  dia- 
logue with  the  obstinate  South  Vietnamese 
wlio  erroneously  think  freedom  is  good  for 
them. 

Even  as  the  message  on  rejection  of  a 
"trLal"  was  being  evaluated  In  Washington, 
North  Vletname.ie  retiiUar  army  vinlts  ille- 
gally in  South  Viet  N.im  wore  overrunning  an 
American  ixnit.  The  Anif-ricans  had  been 
forced  by  heavy  attack  to  withdraw  with- 
out even  an  opjxjrtunity  t/3  evacuate  their 
wounded.  A  survivor  said  the  advancing 
North  Vietnamese  fired  bullets  into  the  heads 
of  any  wounded  AmerlCLns  wlio  moved,  kill- 
ing at  least  .six  and  then  looting  the  bodies 
of  any  valuables. 

At  the  same  time,  an  American  Navy  air- 
man who  had  escaped  from  a  North  Vietna- 
meee  pri.'^oner  of  war  camp  was  telling  of 
the  f;i'.e  of  a  felliiw-pscajKe  who  was  cap- 
tured by  pursuing  North  Vietnamese.  A« 
the  survivors  hid  and  looked  on,  the  "hu- 


mane" Coniniunlsts  siunmarily  bchc.ded 
the  Americiin  tliey  had  caught. 

These  men,  wounded  on  the  battlefield 
or  fleeing  a  pri.'^.in  camp,  were  boyond  com- 
bat status.  Tiicy  were  dcfciiselc.?.s,  and  by 
all  the  rulos  of  civUix-'d  conduct  were  pris- 
oners. By  the  vicious  and  barbiuous  way  In 
which  t!i"y  were  done  t<5  dt-ath.  tliey  Join 
many  thousands  of  others  in  Soutli  Vict 
Nam  who  have  suffered  hideous  deaths  at 
the  hands  of  Communists.  They  share  the 
f:i.te  of  village  cliior.-;  and  their  famllie.s  tor- 
tured to  death  to  inli!r.idat.e  tiie  vilLv^es. 
They  shiire  the  fate  of  civilians  in  Saigon 
who  have  been  callously  bombed  into 
oblivion,  by  the  Viet  Cong  who — we  are  told 
in  some  qurirters — simply  are  seeking  their 
rights. 

Rfij'-irdiess  of  who  Is  spared  from  a 
trumped-up  "w.ir  crimes"  trial  In  V\e  prison 
c.amiiE  of  North  Viet  Nam.  the.se  men  were 
given  not  even  the  !>enef:t  of  mock  trials. 
They  were  simply  ."ihiuRhtfred  by  CA-immu- 
i)t<;ts  acting  like  Communists. 

Such  inc.dcrt.'!  m.irk  the  charatt-cr  of  the 
forces  under  Ho  who  will  be  enabled  to  perpe- 
trate more  of  the  sanie  kind  of  atrocities  if 
we  can  Ju.<;t  be  persuaded  to  cease  oil  depot 
bombing,  and  let  more  of  the  killers  niove 
south.  They  mark  the  foreseeable  action  of 
future  waves  of  Invaders  If  we  will  Just  "de- 
escalate."  or  witJidraw  our  forces  and  let 
Ho's  horror  sweep  over  the  South  Vietua.mese 
countrviide. 

Such  Incidents,  place  tlic  mrrk  of  the  beast 
al.'-ro  on  ths  Sinict  Union,  which  is  supposedly 
a  peace-loving  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  on  Red  China,  for  which  many 
persons  in  a  soft-on-communism  bloc  are 
trying  to  win  UN  membership.  Russia's 
active  pvarticipation  In  ai'grcsion  by  sending 
weapons  and  n\unitlons  to  Hanoi,  and  Pe- 
king's vociferous  moral  support  and  threats 
of  Intervention  brand  them  as  being  un- 
worthy of  associating  in  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations. 


Colorado  River  Project — Address  by  Hon. 
Barry  Goldwater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  July  27,  former 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  addressed  the 
National  Press  Club  on  one  of  his  favor- 
ite subjects — the  Colorado  River  project. 
Senator  Goldwater  particularly  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  false  impressions 
given  by  preservationist  groups  as  to  the 
effect  Marble  and  Hualapai  Dams  would 
have  on  the  Gmnd  Canyon.  Since  the 
Senators  knows  the  canyon  like  he  knows 
his  own  Arizona  patio,  his  remarks  are 
particiilarly  well-informed  and  persua- 
sive, and  I  include  them  herewith: 
Excerpts  of  Remarks  by  Hon.  Barry  Gol»- 
water  to  the  national  f'ress  clttb,  wash- 
INGTON, D.C.,  Wednesday,  Jtjlt  27,  1966 
Mr.  President,  friends  of  the  Press,  I  trust 
you'll  forgive  me  today  If  I  appear  before  you 
In  a  slightly  different  role  from  the  one  in 
which  I  have  appeared  here  on  so  many  occa- 
sions In  the  past.  For  once.  I  am  not  goiof 
to  exhort  you  about  politics  or  my  views  oB 
the  state  of  international  affairs  or  the  praib- 
lems  we  are  encountering  on  the  domestic 
front.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  you 
will  get  at  these  matters  when  the  question 
period  is  held.    But,  In  the  meantime,  you 
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might  say,  I  have  a  captive  audicncL^.  And  I 
want  to  use  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you 
about  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  tiie  world 
which  happens  to  be  located  in  my  home 
state  of  Arizona.  I  want  to  UUk  with  you 
about  the  Grand  Canyon  and.  in  doing  so, 
to  lay  to  rest  one  of  the  greatest  campaigns 
of  misinformation  I  have  ever  encountered— 
in  or  out  of  politics. 

My  reference,  of  course.  Is  to  the  printed 
propaganda  we  see  in  some  magazines  and 
new.ipapers  to  the  effect  tliat  the  Central 
Arizcna  Project  involving  the  construction  of 
two  ciains  in  the  Grand  Canyon  area  will  ruin 
one  of  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  American 
West  and  of  the  entire  world.  Many  un- 
informed persons  have  been  led  to  believe, 
for  example,  that  completion  of  tills  sorely- 
needed  project  would  turn  one  of  nature's 
great  wonders  Into  a  huge  bathtub  lilled 
with  water.  The  Sierra  Club,  which  is  lead- 
ing much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  uses  ridiculous  words  like 
"Inundate"  and  "flood"  to  describe  what  v/lU 
happen  if  the  dams  are  built  to  supply  the 
people  of  my  state  with  the  water  they  need 
to  e.Msl  and  flourish  in  Arizona's  desert  val- 
leys. The  technique  employed  by  the.se  op- 
ponents of  progreas  is  a  familiar  one:  It  is 
the  "Big  Lie"  technique' which  rests  on  the 
belief  that  if  you  repeat  a  plausible  falsehood 
often  enough  it  eventually  will  be  accepted 
as  truth  by  an  uninformed  majority  of  the 
nation's  citizens. 

Now  I  don't  pretend  to  '-.e  the  world's 
greatest  living  expert  on  tne  Grand  Can- 
yon. But,  I  do  lay  claim  to  having  spent 
more  time  traveling  In  and  exploring  the 
Caynon  than  many  of  the  CAP'S  critics  have 
spent  looking  at  it  from  the  vantage  point 
of  the  tourist. 

The  project  Involves  construction  of  two 
dams.  Today,  because  of  the  brevity  of  time, 
I  will  discuss  only  one  of  these,  the  Hualapai, 
which  dam  would  back  up  a  lake  wlilch  would 
touch  the  western  boundaries  of  the  National 
Park  for  13  miles.  The  other  dam.  Marble 
Canyon.  In  no  way  touches  the  National  Park, 
it  being  12  miles  outside  the  boundary.  How- 
ever, much  of  wh.at  I  say  about  Hualapai  dam 
would  apply  equally  to  Marble. 

Hualapai  Dam  would  be  built  three  miles 
above  the  present  Lake  Mead  formed  by  the 
Hoover  Dam.  It  would  be  600  feet  high  in 
the  bottom  of  a  canyon  5,000  feet  deep  and 
roughly  ten  miles  wdde.  The  lake  resulting 
from  this  dam  would  at  no  point  In  lt«  90 
miles  climb  out  of  the  inner  gorge  of  the 
Canyon.  At  one  pwlnt  it  would  approximate 
two  miles  in  width  but  the  average  width 
would  be  under  1,000  feet. 

There  Is  only  one  point  accessible  on  either 
rim  of  the  Canyon  from  which  tlUs  lake  could 
be  seen  and  tJiat  point  has  been  visited  by 
fewer  than  200  people  a  year.  Even  after 
reaching  this  pwlnt  and  looking  straight 
down  Into  the  Canyon,  one  would  have  dlfB- 
oulty  determlmng  whether  the  lake  was 
actually  a  lake  or  the  river  because  the  width 
would  be  approximately  the  same. 

This  lake  would  not  destroy  any  axcheologl- 
cal  points  of  interest,  nor  would  It  inundate 
any  geological  forms  which  could  not  be  seen 
elsewhere  In  the  Canyon.  It  would  not  harm 
Wildlife  because  the  wildlife  would  merely 
move  into  the  side  canyons  as  they  already 
do  to  escape  flashi  floods. 

It  would  not  "kill"  the  living  river  be- 
cause there  would  remain  104  nUles  of  this 
vast,  flowing  and  beautiful  stream  above  the 
lake. 

I  want  to  repeat  one  important  fact  over- 
looked by  the  Sierra  Club,  and  tliat  is  that 
there  is  now  only  one  point  available  to  the 
tourists  on  either  rim  from  which  the  lake 
could  be  seen  and  that  would  require  travel 
that  has  not  been  accomplished  by  many 
people  In  the  existence  of  the  road  one  has  to 
travel  over  to  reach  this  point. 

To  illustrate  how  patently  ridiculous  ar» 
the  claims  that  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
•ould  "inundate"  or  "flood"  the  Grand  Can- 


yon, let  me  point  out  that  there  presently 
is  not  enough  concrete  in  the  entire  world 
to  construct  a  dam  large  enough  to  flood  the 
Grand  Canyon  or  turn  it  into  a  "bathtub." 
Even  If  there  were,  another  obstacle  present* 
Itself— there  would  be  no  way  to  fill  such 
a  lake  with  water.  It  certalnlv  could  not 
be  filled  by  waters  fro(n\  the  Colorado  River. 
The  rate  of  ev.aporation  alone  would  make 
this  an  Impossibility! 

Now  having  disposed  of  the  propaganda 
lies  raised  by  its  opponents,  I  .should  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  the  im- 
portance and  the  mechanics  of  the  CcntnU 
ArU^ona  Project. 

The  proljlom.  of  course,  is  water.  And  the 
Central  Ariz. ma  Project  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing that  water  is  not  a  new  idea.  In  fact.  I 
think  that  the  Ho-Ho-Kam  Indi.ms,  who 
lived  in  tlie  Ari,',ona  dorcrt  valleys  thousands 
of  years  ago.  must  have  thought  of  some- 
thing similar  before  they  were  forced  to 
leave  for  lack  of  water,  "riie  v.-ords  "Ho-Ho- 
Kun."  incidentally  mean  "People  Wlio  Have 
Gone." 

Five  civillzatioii.s  have  been  forced  to  leave 
the  desert  valleys  of  Arizona  because  of  the 
great  need  for  water  In  the.se  arid  regions. 
A;id  v.e.  who  have  made  our  homes  In  the.se 
beautiful  areas,  do  not  want  to  become  the 
fixth  civilization  to  be  forced  out. 

It  Is  because  of  dire  necessity  that  we  have 
looked  to  the  transportation  of  supple- 
men  t^iry  water  s\ipplies  from  the  Colorado 
River  to  the  central  valleys  of  Arizona. 
Originally,  the  project  was  designed  to  supply 
water  chiefly  for  agricultural  uses.  But,  our 
population  explosion  has  been  so  great  that 
It  becomes  more  obvious  every  day  that  the 
supiilemcntitry  water  will  have  to  be  used 
for  essential  domestic  purposes. 

We  propose  to  do  this  under  the  powers 
granted  the  Federal  government  under  the 
Reclamation  Act,  which  has  been  In  existence 
for  many  years  and  under  which  vast  proj- 
ects have  been  constructed  in  the  arid  sec- 
tions of  the  West. 

And,  I  might  say  in  passing,  that  because 
I  have  long  stood  for  the  principle  of  con- 
fining the  extension  of  Washington's  power 
my  advocacy  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
has  drawn  some  snide  and  derisive  com- 
ments from  writers  who  haven't  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  informing  themselves  accurately. 
For  their  particular  information,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  West's 
reclamation  project*  already  have  been  paid 
for — not  by  the  nation's  taxpayers,  but  by 
the  people  who  have  used  the  water  in  the 
affected  areas.  What's  more,  this  financing 
arrangement  la  being  applied  to  all  other 
such  projects. 

In  the  case  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project, 
It  ia  true  that  tlie  initial  outlaj-s  would  he 
provided  by  Congressional  authorization. 
But,  it  is  equally  true  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Reclamation  Act  we,  the  users, 
are  obligated  to  pay  back  every  cent  at  fed- 
eral money  except  that  used  for  functions 
which  are  specifically  allocated  to  the  federal 
government  under  the  Constitution.  This  Is 
a  lot  different  than  the  pictm-e  pointed  by 
some  eastern  columnists  and  editorial  writera 
0!f  Arizona  conservatlvijs  fighting  federal 
power  In  other  Suites  while  holding  out  their 
hands  for  the  Central  Ariz»na  Project.  They 
don't  seem  inclined  to  explain  that  Arizona 
is  NOT  aslcing  for  sometliing  for  nothing  but 
for  a  necessity  its  people  Intend  to  piiy  for. 
Those  who  believe  that  Arizona  Is  asking 
for  a  giant  handout  would  do  well  to  look 
into  the  history  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Dam,  which  was  completed  in  1911.  In  this 
instance,  the  users  were  charged  witii  the 
repayment  of  85  percent  of  all  funds  used. 
The  other  15  percent  is  charged  off  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  its  oonstltutionally- 
ordered  responsibilities. 

The  money  now  has  been  rep>ald  and  aa 
a  result  of  the  foresight  of  the  founders  of 
the  Rooeevelt  Dam  Project,  the  valley  that  I 
look  out  upon  from  my  study  window  is  the 
fastest  growing  Industrtai  aree  In  the  entire 


country.     It  is  also  one  of  the  fastast-growing 
population  arcius  in  the  nation. 

In  closing,  let  me  emplL-isize  that  I  yield 
to  no  one  In  my  love  of  nature,  particularly 
tlie  spoct^acular  br.uid  with  which  my  home 
suate  h.'i£  been  so  Ixninteously  endowed. 
But,  even  this  love,  mu.-t  be  subjugated.  If 
needs  be,  to  the  requirements  of  f)eople  to 
live  and  to  pro^j>er  v.uh  adequate  supplies 
of  wat<>r. 

H.ippily,  in  the  cAse  of  the  Grand  Canvxin. 
no  nature  lover  needs  to  be  concerned.  For," 
under  the  Centra.  Arizona  Project,  the 
iiceclPd  w.itor  can  be  sui>plK'd  without  dam- 
afe'ing— in  anyway  whatsoever- the  gralideiu' 
and  beauty  of  the  Canyon. 


Now  It  the  Time 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUi^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  29. 1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa.s  very 
much  impressed  with  the  editorial,  "A 
Chance  To  Clean  House,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Augrust  issue  of  Farm  Jour- 
nal. As  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  I  certainly  feel 
the  four-ix)int  plan  suggested  by  the  edi- 
tor, Carroll  P.  Streeter,  desen'es  serious 
attention  by  everyone  in  the  Congress 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with 
agriculture. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Chance  To  Clean  House 
(By  Carroll  P.  Streeter) 
Since  World  War  U  we  have  built  up  an 
incredible  jumble  of,-  measures  to  "solve  the 
farm  problem"    (or  at   least   the  politicians' 
problem  with  it).     We've  spent  a  prodigious 
sum  and  have  precious  little  to  show  for  It 
Now  the  times  are  presenting  us  with  the 
chance  to  sweep  out  the  whole  mess  and  get 
down  to  the  simple  program  we  need. 

Not  only  do  we  have  no  surpluses  of  con- 
sequence overhanging  the  market  (except  for 
cotton  and  tobacco),  we  may  Indeed  be  ap- 
proaching scarcity  of  some  commodities. 
Milk  for  one.  Wheat  and  feed  grains  for 
others,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Karl  Hobson 
on  page  21  of  this  issue.  A  few  months  ago. 
Farm  Joiu-nal  reported  that  a  beef  shortage 
may  be  ahead.  Despite  the  biggest  soybean 
crop  on  record  we  have  no  real  over-supply. 
Chief  reason  our  food  stocks  are  vanishing 
Is  unprecedented  prosperity  here  and  abroad, 
not  our  relatively  Ineffective  but  costly  farm 
programs. 

Tile  need  for  a  basic  change  Is  virgent. 
Farmers  are  now  in  the  fix  where  they  are 
depencUng  on  government,  not  the  market, 
for  83.5  billion  of  their  annual  income.  A 
mighty  vulnerable  situation  tliat  Is,  when 
the  money  has  to  be  voted  annually  by  a 
clty-domlnated  Congress.  FHirmers  had  bet- 
ter be  getting  their  heads  out  of  the  nooee. 
It  could  by  pulled  tighter  any  day. 
What  then  to  do? 

Well  how  about  this  for  a  four-point 
program? 

1.  Put  sufficient  crop  land  Into  5-  or  10- 
year  retirement  to  keep  surpluses  from  re- 
curring. 

■What's  "sufficient"  we  won't  try  to  say  here. 
Some  economists  think  we  could  turn  loose 
the  whole  50  million  acres  we  now  have  on 
the  shelf  without  creating  a  problem.  Others 
say  that  by  1975  we  wlU  actually  have  to 
retire  25  million  acres  more,  due  to  our  big 
yield  Increases. 

Whatever  the  amount,  this  land  might 
better  be  in  some  kind  of  long-term  reserve 
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than  be  dependent  on  f.irmers"  compliance 
with  annual  crop  programs,  as  most  of  the 
50  million  nq^  Is.  The  latt«r  way  of  retiring 
land  Is  too  expensive,  but  u-orse  yet  It  puts 
farmers  under  the  thumb  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  becomes  a  sort  of  Master 
Manager  of  C.S.  agriculture 

2.  Let  farmers  decide  how  t«  farm  the  re- 
mainder, not  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  down 
in  Washington.  Get  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's mitts  out  of  It! 

The  market  can  tell  f.;rmers,  better  than 
the  Secretary  can,  how  much  we  need  of 
what.  The  market  will  cure,  more  surely 
and  wisely  than  he  can.  prices  that  are  "too 
high,"  or  too  low  either  Let's  let  the  mar- 
ket do  It. 

3.  Keep  necessary  reserves  ^f  food,  but — 
let  the  private  grain  trade  and  f<.rmers  huld 
most  of  It.  Government  stocks  s'nould  be 
small,  and  be  padlocked,  with  Congress  hold- 
ing the  key — not  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  even  the  President.  The  government  can 
buy  any  more  it  needs  in  the  market  at  mar- 
ket price. 

Farmers  have  had  a  belly  full,  to  put  it 
mildly,  of  seeing  the  Secretary  club  the  prices 
of  feed  grains,  wheat,  hogs,  beef  cattle  and 
cheese  In  the  Interest  of  consumers.  And  it 
will  take  a  lot  more  than  a  soothin:;  speech 
in  Des  Moines  by  the  President  to  make  them 
forget  it. 

4.  Retain  government  price  stipports,  at  or 
below  market  levels,  not  above.  Let  sup- 
ports revert  to  their  onginal  function  of 
stabilizing  prices  in  time  to  glut— and  quit 
there. 

Special  additional  provisions  may  be  needed 
lor  special  commodities,  but  these  four 
planks  could  be  the  framework  of  a  new  farm 
program.  Is  it  too  simple?  We  believe  not. 
We  could  use  a  litle  simplicity  for  a  change. 

If  we  had  such  a  program  : 

Farmers  would  be  largely  free  of  govern- 
ment controls. 

They'd  take  management  of  U.S.  f.irming 
back  Into  their  own  hands,  relieving  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  it. 

The  nation  would  save  a  st;bst,'.ntlal 
amount  of  money. 

Supplies  and  prices  would  be  better  ad- 
Justed,  over  a  perl.od  of  time,  than  when  a 
few  mortal  men  try  to  do  it. 

We  liave  a  remarkable  chance  to  cle.m 
house.  To  use  a  Farm  Journal  phrase: 
"Now  Is  the  Time  to." 


Improvement.  The  Civic  Improvement 
Sweepstakes  trophy,  presented  to  immediate 
past  president  John  Fitzwater  by  U.S.  Jaycee 
president  Jim  Skidmore.  gives  Somerset  the 
distinction  of  leading  the  United  States  In 
Community  Development  for  1965-66. 

The  local  chapter  had  earlier  won  four 
awards  In  comjietltion  with  chapters  in  their 
jHjpulatlon  division. 

Tom  Chrtsterson.  president  of  the  local 
chapter,  said  today  the  club  will  enter  Inter- 
national competition  later  this  year  in  the 
civic  miprovement  nroa. 


Somerset,  Ky.,  Jaycees  Tops 


Two  Columns  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTVCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  29,  1966 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Somerset,  Ky.,  Commonwealth  Journal, 
on  July  4,  1966.  records  the  achievements 
of  the  Somerset  Jaycees  as  the  No.  1 
chapter  in  all  America  In  the  area  of 
civil  Improvement. 

I  am  proud  of  this   forward-looking 
group  of  yoimg  men  in  my  district. 
Local  Jatcez  Chapter  Tops  in  United  States 

The  Somerset  Jaycees  were  named  one  of 
America's  top  10  Jaycee  chapters  last  week  at 
the  U-S.  Jaycee  National  Conventun  in  De- 
troit. Michigan. 

The  local  chapter  was  awarded  tl\e  Clar- 
ence Howard  Award,  presented  annually  to 
the  top  local  Jaycee  club  acroes  the  country. 

Possibly  more  impressive  was  the  fact  th^.t 
the  local  group  was  also  honored  as  the  No. 
1  chapter  in  all  America  in  thhe  area  of  Civic 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
\  or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OK    CALIFLiR.NIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\T1VES 

Friday.  July  29.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Arthur  Honise  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Washi:i.;t  )n  and  two  of  his  columns  I 
thixik  ai-e  extremely  pfrtinent  to  our  sit- 
uation here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  of 
today.  These  columns  were  published  in 
the  San  Francl-^co  Chronicle  of  July  22 
and  July  24. 

LB  J.  REvrvES  A  Forgotten  Art 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Washington. — President  John.son  held  a 
formal  press  conference  and  everybody  had 
a  very  exciting  time.  Particularly  the  White 
House  press.  In  fact.  I  feared  for  a  moment 
there  they  might  panic. 

"A  full-scale,  televised  White  Ho;ise  pres.s 
conference."  cried  one  middle-aged  veteran 
newsm.^n  when  the  news  was  announced  24 
hours  in  advance.     "What's  that?" 

But  everyone  shook  their  heads  In  wonder- 
ment. At  last  a  grizzled  old-timer  piped  up: 
••Seem.-^  to  me  I  remember  the  last  time 
President  Johnson  held  a  formal  White 
House  pre!=s  conference.  Twas  back  In  19 
and  65.  Or  maylie  ought  eight.  Why  I  can 
even  recollect  the  days  when  Presidents  liad 
pre.ss  conferences  once  a  week  or  so." 

"No!"  said  a  young  reporter  incredulously. 
"What  on  earth  for?  " 

"So's  he  could  find  out  what  folks  were 
thinking  and  explain  what  he  was  doing." 
said  the  old-timer.  "He  could  tell  from  our 
questions." 

•'You  mean  we  get  to  ask  questions?  Oh. 
what  fun.  I've  been  wanting  to  a-sk  him 
for  ever  so  long:  'Mr.  President,  how  come 
after  all  you've  given  the  people,  you  aren't 
loved?"  " 

'No.  no."  said  the  old-timer,  shocked. 
"You  can't  ask  questions  like  that.  You 
got  to  ask  him  about  Vietnam  mostly.  With 
maybe  a  couple  on  Infi.ilion.  stxikes,  riot^ 
and  politics.  That  way.  he  can  tell  what 
folks  are  thinking  and  tell  what  he's  doing." 
So  all  the  White  House  reporters  were  very 
c.Tcited  thinking  up  lengthy  queF.tlons  that 
would  show  their  knowledge.  "But  what's 
the  pr'jcedure?"  said  the  younc;  reporter  sud- 
denly. 'Do  we  ask  them  alphabetically  or 
by  seniority  or  do  we  Just  raise  our  hands?" 
But  try  try  as  he  might,  not  even  the  old- 
timer  could  recollect  a  detail  like  that  from 
way  back  when.  So  everybody  was  awfully 
nervous  when  we  g  ithcrod"  in  the  E.i^st  Room 
of  the  White  House  on  the  bis;  day.  There 
were  the  television  cameras  and  the  lights 
and  I  don't  think  anyone  would  have  asked 
a  question  for  fear  of  doing  It  wrong. 

But  Mr.  Bill  Moyers.  who  Is  the  President's 
ris'ht  h.md  man  and  very  smart,  stood  up 
first  and  said:  "The  press  conference  will 
start  at  4:01  p.m.  To  ask  a  question,  please 
st:uid.     The  President  will  acknowledge  you 


with  a  nod  or  a  wave  of  his  hand.  Give 
your  name  and  the  ii..me  of  your  organiza- 
tion." 

So  everything  went  Just  fine.  The  report- 
ers asked  20  quc-^tions,  nine  on  Vietn.im  and 
a  couple  each  on  iiulution.  strikes,  riots  and 
politics.  The  President  said  he  was  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  for  honoring  our  commit- 
ments. And  he  said  he  was  acjainst  infla- 
tion, strikes,  riots  and  a  Republican  victory 
at  the  polls. 

■  My.  that  sure  did  take  mo  back."  said  the 
gri/i-led  okl-timer  afterward  with  a  nostalgic 
smile.  "That's  exactly  what  he  said  the  last 
time  he  held  a  pre  ;s  conference." 

All  the  reporters  agreed  that  it  had  been 
very  interesting  taking  p;irt  in  this  revival 
of  a  historic  dcmo<;rat:c  tradition.  "Kind 
of  like  visiting  Williamsburg."  as  one  put  it. 
And  some  even  cxpres.sed  hope  the  President 
v.oukl  do  it  again  on  some  regular  basis.  As 
ofon  :is  once  a  yc.ir.  even. 

But  the  idea  was  hootod  down.  "After  all." 
.■^.aid  one  reporter,  "our  Job  is  to  find  out 
what  the  President's  doing  and  thinking. 
And  we  can't  w.i.?te  our  time  on  a  lot  of  silly 
old -fashioned  corem.onies." 

Wekd  V.'ashincton  Mystery 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe  I 
Washington. — You  may  recall  that  book 
I'm  writing,  "Striuige  Native  Customs  in 
Wa.shington  &  Other  Savage  Lands."  Well, 
I've  stumbled  over  a  probleni  so  vast  and  so 
iiuriguing  that  I  can  hardly  wait  to  lay  it 
before  my  coller.gucs  at  the  next  Interna- 
tional  Syiiipobuun    of    Antlu-opologists. 

I  was  worScu.g  on  my  ciuipter,  "Indigenous 
Native  Tongues."  As  you  know,  the  natives 
speak  a  coniim^n  l.tnstiage.  And  while  in- 
tonation and  tiie  meaning  of  some  words  vaiiy 
among  the  loc.d  tribes  such  as  the  Solons, 
Pentagon  and  White  House,  they  can  usually 
understand  each  cipher.     If  they  want  to. 

There  is  also  a  WTitten  lan^guage  used  solely 
for  rituals.  It  is  called  "Cleaj  and  Concise." 
Indeed,  hardly  a  week  passes  that  some  chief- 
tain doesn  t  order  his  tribe  to  write  their 
memos  and  other  sacred  scrip'tures  in  "Clear 
and  Concise  Langaiage."  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  remains  undecipherable. 

I  had  begtin  my  work,  as  U  customary,  on 
the  native  form  cl  greeting.  I  had  discovered 
that  on  two  natives  meeting  at  a  cocktail 
party  or  other  savage  rite  they  first  Identify 
their  tribes  and  then  one  smiles  and  utters 
the   traditional   word.   "Whereyoufrom?" 

At  first,  I  assimied  this  was  a  pledge  of 
peace,  a  prayer  for  rain  or  the  invocation  of 
some  local  diety.  Imagine  my  surprise  to 
learn  on  further  inquiry  that  this  universal 
greeting  Is  actually  a  contraction  of  "where 
do  you  come  from?" 

■But  dont  all  the  local  Inhabitants  come 
from  Washington?"    I  asked  a  friendly  guide, 
"Oh,  no."  he  said,  "everybody  here  come* 
from  some  place  else." 

And  it's  true;  I  have  asked  scores  upon 
scores  of  natives  the  same  question  and  it 
appears  that  no  one  has  ever  been  bom 
in  Washington. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  the  typical 
native  suddenly  appears  full-grown  In  the 
tribe  and,  after  a  brief  period  of  indoctrina- 
tion, is  soon  indistinguishable  from  the 
others  in  speech  patterns,  ritual  knowledge 
and  method  of  thing. 

Even  more  odd,  no  one  In  Washington  ever 
dies.  The  native,  after  fighting  in  the  con- 
stant intertribal  battles  for  an  indeterminate 
number  of  years,  simply  vanishes. 

Each  native  believes  devoutly  in  his  own 
nirvana,  depending  on  hie  status.  The  lower 
orders  call  their  "Retirement,"  which  Is  al- 
ways "a  long  way  off."  The  higher  sub- 
chiefs  speak  of  "Private  Industry."  which 
they  hope  to  reach  "any  day."  While  no  two 
can  agree  on  where  this  heaven  is,  they  ftU 
agree  on  one  thing:  it  Isn't  in  Washington. 
Thus  we  find  a  weird  nomadic  culture 
unparalleled  in  the  annafs  of  anthroiwlogy. 
Even   the  most   backward   aboriginal   tribef 
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have  roots  !n  their  own  land.  It'.«  \\\i:\x  gives 
them  direction  and  puriK)se.  And  the  lack 
of  It  certainly  explains  a  lot  about  Washing- 
ton. 

But,  of  course,  many  crucial  questions  re- 
main to  be  answered  Where  do  these  na- 
tives come  from?  Where  do  they  go?  And 
most  puzzling  of  all  to  anyoiie  who  has  ex- 
perienced a  Waslungton  summer  or  winter, 
why  on  earth  do  tiicy  stay  here  at  all? 


Reclaiming  the  American  Dream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP    Ml'?ot;RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  29.  1966 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  S.oeaker,  I  take  the 
floor  this  afternoon  to  commend  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  one  of  the  most 
challenging  and  thoughtful  books  on 
American  ixilitics  to  be  publi.shed  in  the 
past  decade.  The  book  is  Richard  C. 
Comuelle's  "Reclaiming  the  American 
Dream,"  New  York;  Random  House, 
1965.  Since  this  book  should  receive  as 
much  cai-eful  attention  as  po.s.'^ible,  I  take 
this  opix)rtunity  to  reiterate  .some  of  its 
major  point.s,  so  that  other  Members  and 
the  peneral  public  might  become  ac- 
quainted witli  the  author's  thought-pro- 
voking analysis. 

Mr.  Comuelle's  e=.sential  thesis  is  that 
the  present  political  debate  over  the  al- 
location of  functions  between  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  is  funda- 
mentally stci-llo.  The  private  sector  is 
chai-acterlzed  by  the  profit  motive  and 
the  enliancement  of  freedom.  The  Gov- 
ernment sector'.s  virtue — optimistically 
speaking— is  its  intci-est  in  public  respon- 
sibility and  welfare.  In  his  vie*',  the 
clash  of  Government  versus  private 
leaves  out  the  "independent  sector,"  the 
voluntary  a.-^sociations  founded  to  solve 
public  problems. 

Tlie  independent  sector  is  ncitlier  gov- 
enmiental  or  commercial.  It  is  Inde- 
pendent in  that  Its  operation  does  not 
depend  on  profit  or  mass  political  sup- 
port, but  voluntary  contribution  of  time 
and  money  to  solving  public  problems. 
In  the  past,  as  Mr,  Cornuelle  documents, 
the  abUity  of  Independent  a-ssoclations  to 
solve  public  problems  -without  recourse 
to  the  deadening  hand  of  Government  al- 
lowed the  growing  American  society  to 
be  both  humane  and  free.  But  durliig 
the  depression,  confidence  in  private, 
voluntary  associations  was  shaken  in 
spite  of  their  mammoth  relief  efforts, 
and  the  flight  from  ])rlvate  responsibility 
began. 

Mr.  Cornuelle  maintains  that  we  must 
break  the  present  deadlock  between  con- 
servatives who  fight  waste  endlessly  and 
oppose  all  assiimption  of  governmental 
responsibility  and  liberals  whose  only 
remedy — Government — has  proven  to  be 
ineffective  in  urban  renewal,  agricul- 
tural price  suppoit  programs,  and  else- 
where and  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  free- 
dom. The  independent  sector  must  re- 
vitalize itself,  and  use  the  methods  of 
modem  management — both  businesa 
and  govemment^-to  solve  problems 
which  both  Goverrunent  and  the  private 


sector  liave  been  unable  to  solve.  The 
competition  of  Government  and  the  in- 
dependent sector  for  the  efQcient  and 
humane  solution  of  problems  Is  wel- 
comed by  Mr.  Coniuelle,  provided  that 
adequate  uifoiTnation  and  publicity  is 
given  to  the  independent  sector's  c.i.sc — 
which  Ls  not  often  true. 

The  ca.-^e  of  the  United  Student  Aid 
Funds,  Inc ,  a  nonprofit  cori>oration 
establi.shcd  to  extend  loaiis  to  ollcue 
studonU  thi'ou,!ih  the  cooixralion  of  the 
Nation's  bank,  is  cited  as  a  documented 
study  of  the  independent  S'T'ctor's  abil- 
ity to  zei'o  in  on  and  solve  prob!?nis  with- 
out I'csoit  to  Federal  action.  Mr.  Cor- 
nuelle deroribf's  four  t.nsks  which  the  l-i- 
depcndcnt  sector  must  accoinplish  m 
order  to  compete"  elTectively  with  Gov- 
ei'nment — icscarch,  development,  mo- 
bilization and  infonnation.  If  tlie  in- 
dependent sector  can  organize  its  efforts 
to  accomplish  these  tasks,  Mr.  Cornuelle 
holds  out  the  hope  that  we  might  reclaim 
the  American  dream  of  a  free  and  hu- 
mane society.  I  am  sure  that  other 
men.bers  will  join  me  in  tliis  hope. 


hardsliips  the  lead  and  zinc  producers  of 
Colorado  are  no-w  laboring  under.  It 
wiU  inject  new  vitality  into  that  Indus- 
try In  my  State. 


Mining  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTAI'IVES 
Friday,  July  29. 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colo- 
rado received  its  first  economic  impetus 
from  the  mining  industry.  My  State 
has  long  been  known  for  the  mineral 
wealth  it  has  produced,  and  has  long 
been  a  leading  producer  of  those  metals 
without  which  a  modern  economy  caii- 
not  exist.  But  in  recent  years,  some 
mining  entei-pii.ses  in  my  State  have  fal- 
len upon  hard  times,  and  foreign  dump- 
ing of  excess  supplies  of  certain  metals 
has  contributed  to  this  situation. 

The  lead  and  zinc  producers  of  Col- 
orado have  been  among  the  sufferers. 
I  feel  this  situation  should  at  least  be 
alleviated  by  Federal  action.  A  bUl  I 
now  offer  would  accomplish  this,  and  I 
am  most  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  member  of 
the  Colorado  delegation  and  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Wayne  Aspinall,  in  offering 
this  legislation. 

This  bm  provides  for  flexible  quota 
legislation  with  a  5-ycar  term.  During 
this  period,  quotas  on  either  lead  or  zinc 
ores  and  metal  would  become  effective 
for  a  3 -year  period  if  domestic  produc- 
ers* metal  stocks  reach  levels  considered 
excessive  as  defined  in  the  bill. 

The  quotas  would  be  canceled  if  stocks 
were  reduced  below  normal  levels  and 
additional  imports  were  needed.  A 
minimum  import  quota  would  be  guar- 
anteed. Pi-oducer,  consumer,  and  im- 
porter fare  weU  under  this  flexible  quota 
system,  which  Is  based  on  supply  and 
demand  for  these  metals  in  our  domes- 
tic markets.  It  would  only  be  In  effect 
when  It  was  proved  necessary  to  stabilize 
the  supply-consumption  rate  at  proper 
levels.    It   will   alleviate   some   of   the 


Will  the  Real  Criminal  Please  Stand  Up 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OF  MT.'rsissirpr 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  TEPnESENTATlVES 

Friday.  July  29,  1966 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Missi.ssippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  long  ago  the  Washington 
new.spapers  earned  banner  headlLnes 
about  a  sinple  shoC'tlng  In  the  State  of 
Mississippi  wlicre  an  individual  was  at- 
tacked by  an  assailant  with  a  shotfrun 
filled  with  birdsliot.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  cdiusrialized  again.st  thi.s 
act  as  a  vicious  crime  of  violence— and 
wei-e  very  quick  to  condemn  my  State — 
even  through  this  cilme  was  not  com- 
mitted by  a  Mississippian. 

In  tlie  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Thursday,  July  28,  1966,  there  api>eared 
an  article  on  the  back  page  of  section 
E.  This  article  entitled  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia Area  Crime  Rise  Is  Fastest  in 
United  States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  tliis 
back  pa'/e  ai-ticle  to  the  attention  of 
each  of  my  colleagues  and  ask:  "Will  the 
real  ci-iminals  please  stand  up?" 

The  article  follows: 
District  of  Columbia  Area  Crime  Ri.se  Is 
Fastest  in  U.nited  States 
Crime  in  Wiishington  Metropolitan  area 
last  ye.ax  increased  at  a  rate  considerably 
above  that  in  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  FBI 
said  yesterday  in  Us  annual  Uniform  Crime 
Report. 

While  serious  crimes  in  the  nation  in  1965 
increased  over  1964  by  6.3  percent,  the  Wash- 
ington area  registered  an  8  9  percent  Increase. 
and  crime  in  the  District  Jumped  by  ii  per- 
cent. 

Tlie  District's  Increase  was  nertrly  three 
times  the  rate  reported  for  large  cities  in  the 
nation  with  populations  of  more  than  2S0.- 
000  persons.  Crime  in  these  cities  went  up  an 
average  of  only  4  percent. 

Ftirlher,  the  FBI  report  noted  there  are 
an  average  of  1.7  sworn  police  per  1.000  per- 
sona in  the  nation,  wlille  the  D.C.  Crime 
Ci:immlsslon  noted  hast  week  the  District  has 
the  liiTgest  poUce  force  per  person  in  the 
country. 

CITT    rNDERPJtOTECITD 

The  District  h.^s  3.86  policemen  per  1,000 
persons.  The  crime  commission  emphasized 
that  despite  the  Of>mparatlvely  large  force, 
the  city  is  being  "unch-r-protected"  tjecause 
of  improper  use  and  supervision  of  the  men. 

The  FBI's  Crime  Index  Is  a  compilation  of 
reported  offenses  in  seven  categories,  mur- 
der and  non-negligent  manslaughter,  forcible 
rape,  robt>ery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary, 
larceny  of  $50  and  up,  and  auto  theft. 

The  metroixllUin  area  figoires  were  re- 
ported by  the  District,  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  County  In  Maryland ;  the 
cities  of  Alexandria.  Fairfax,  and  pkll  Church, 
and  counties  of  Arlington  and  Fairfax  in 
Virginia. 

The  report  of  these  areas  showed  there 
were  51,947  crimes  repo.-ted  in  the  'Washing- 
ton area  during  1965,  an  increase  of  4,272 
over  1964.  The  FBI  report  said  there  were 
mar»  than  2.750,000  serloua  crimes  In  the 
United  States  during  1S65. 
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ANNUAL    COST.    $1     BIIXIO.-; 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  noted  that 
the  national  cost  oT  crime  was  "staggering." 
There  were  more  than  5.600  murders.  34.700 
aggravated  assaults  wilh  a  gun.  and  more 
than  68.400  robberies.  Thieves  sw'.e  goods 
valued  In  excess  of  $1  billion.  Hoover  said. 

The  national  statiatics  showed  incrc^es  In 
every  category  In  the  crime  ir.de.K.  Tlie  Dis- 
trict exceeded  the  natlcnul  avernecs  by  sub- 
Btantial  margins  in  5  of  the  7  FBI  cu:.e'.jories. 

District  murders  and  mLUi.-lausht.cr  were 
up  12.1  percent,  compared  to  the  national  in- 
crease  of  6.5  percent.  Forcible  rnpcs  In- 
creased 45  8  percent,  compared  to  the  na- 
tional increase  of  9.3  percent 

D.C.  robberies  Jumped  up  by  22  percent. 
comp>ared  to  6.4  percent  nationally;  burglar- 
ies were  up  10.9  percent  \Hth  a  5  7  percent 
national  hilie;  and  larcenies  of  $.50  and  more 
increased  18  percent  In  Washington,  com- 
pared to  the  U.S.  Increase  of  8.2  percent. 

Washington  had  only  a  1.15  percent  in- 
crease In  aggravated  assaults,  compared  to 
the  national  percentage  of  6  1.  and  reported 
a  4.2  Increase  in  auto  thefts,  as  compared  to 
a  5.1  percent  nationwide  increase. 

CRIME  VV  IN  SfBURB.S 

Of  the  51.947  crimes  reported  in  the 
Washington  area,  25.452  were  c(>mniitted  In 
the  District.  This  wa-s  an  Increase  of  2.530, 
with  burgary.  robbery,  and  larcency  showing 
the  greatest  n\unerical   increases. 

The  balance  of  the  area  crimes  were  com- 
mitted in  the  suburban  areris.  reflecting 
what  the  FBI  report  said  is  the  target  of  "the 
Bharpeet  upward  trend"  in  crime  tiiroughout 
the  nation.  Crime  In  the  suburbs  increased 
by  8  percent  in  the  country,  the  FBI  said. 

In  the  entire  Washington  Metropolitan 
area  there  were  four  more  murder  and  man- 
slaughter cases  In  1965  than  in  1964.  72  more 
forcible  rapes.  698  more  robberies.  743  more 
aggravated  assaults.  1.304  more  burglaries 
and  1,495  more  larcenies  cf  $50  and  up 

Hoover  said  th.it  sir  ce  1960,  the  total 
volume  of  serious  crimes  reported  In  tlie  na- 
tion has  Increased  by  46  percent,  with  violent 
crimes  rising  by  35  percent,  and  crimes 
against  prof>erty  increasing  by  47  percent. 

The  director  said  crime  "continues  to  out- 
pace the  population  gro"  th  almost  6  to  1. 
While  crime  in  the  past  Sve  years  increased 
by  46  percent,  the  population  went  up  only 
8  percent.  Hoover  s.iid. 

Arrests  for  all  criminal  acts  have  Increased 
by  10  i>ercent  in  t>;e  five-year  period,  but  ar- 
rests for  the  moit  seriou.?  crimes  iiicrer-sed 
by  33  percent.  Last  year,  tliere  were  3.7  ar- 
rests per  100  persons  residing  in  the  nation. 

YOVTH    ARRESTS    RISE 

TJie  FBI  reported  that  the  Involvement  of 
persons  under  18  ye:  rs  old  in  crimes  con- 
tinued its  upward  surg-^  m  1965.  with  the;.e 
young  persons  making  up  21  p-ercent  of  the 
arrests  natlonwlc'e  In  suburban  commu- 
nities, this  percentage  w  is  (:\cr\  hlghw  at  32. 
"While  arrest  figures  cU.-cloee  a  high  per- 
centage of  Juvenile  involvement  In  crime,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  total  youn?  a^e  pop- 
ulation become  Involved  in  criminal  acts- — 
less  than  5  out  of  100."  HMver  .^aid. 

The  FBI  reported  that  a  study  of  130.000 
offenders  disclosed  they  have  an  average 
criminal  career  of  10  years  during  which 
they  average   five  arrests. 

During  1965.  the  report  said,  the  r.ition's 
police  were  able  to  solve  25  percent  of  the 
serious  crimes.  Tlie  FBI  said  91  percent  of 
the  mxirders  were  cleared  up  by  arrest,  64  per- 
cent of  the  forcible  rapes,  73  percent  of  the 
aggravated  assaults  and  38  percent  ot  the 
robberies. 

Crimes  in  which  victims  generally  do  not 
confront  offenders  such  as  burglaries,   lar- 


ceny and  auto  theft,  showed  lower  clearance 
rates. 

"The  Increasing  volume  of  these  property 
crimes  and  resulting  hcav7  police  workloads 
are  also  fact^irs  in  the  reduced  police  clear- 
ance rate,"  Hoover  said. 


CRIME    INDrX    FOR    DISTRICT 

FBI  uniform  crime  I'ndex  statistics  for 
W.oshlngton  showing  chivngcs  between  1964 
and  1965.  and  cxjmparing  with  percentage 
of  change  with  the  national  trend. 
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A  Republican  Approach  to  the  Needs  of     !^^  ^„e\.,Be  level  bring  more  covered  workers 

the  Aging 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTiN 

OP    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUC.E  OF  REPRE.SEN  I ATIVES 

Friday.  July  29,  1966 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  continuing  and  alarming  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living,  I  favor  congressional 
action  for  automatic  increases  in  social 
security  and  railroad  benefits. 

The  Republican  coordinating  commit- 
tee has  prepared  an  excellent  report  on 
the  need  and  precedent  for  such  an  in- 
crease and  I  ask  that  excerpts  from  that 
report  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record; 
A   RkPUBLiCAN    Approach   to   the   Needs   of 

*  THE  Aging 

(An  extract  from  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  report  on  cost-of-Uvlng  in- 
creases ill  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement) 

The  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
recommends  that  tlie  Social  Security  Act  urd 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  be  amended  to 
provide  an  automatic  cost  of  livinr;  increiro 
In  the  insurance  benefits  payable  thereunder. 
Congress  has  not  been  entirely  unmindful 
of  the  Impact  of  cost  of  living  Increases  on 
Social  Security  pensions  and  has  periodically 
Increased  them 
Retirement  Act  r 

gram  to  correspond  with  Social  Security 
creases.  But  between  these  sporridic  In- 
creases there  has  usually  been  a  lime  lag  of 
several  years  during  which  the  pensioners 
have  suffered  from  a  drop  In  their  purchas- 
ing power.  For  example,  from  1958  through 
1964.  Just  before  the  7'"<r  Increase  In  pensions 
was  legislated,  inflation  cost  Social  Security 
pensioners  approximately  $1.4  billion  in  loss 
of  purchasing  power. 

There  Is  a  precedent  for  such  a  nrovi.s'.on 
n-s  here  recommended.  Congress.  In  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Salary  Act  of  1962.  Sec.  1102, 
provides  for  an  automatic  Increaie  in  Civil 
Service  retirement  pensions  when  there  has 
been  an  Increase  of  3'"o  or  more  in  the  con- 
sumer retail  price  index. 

An  automatic  Increase  in  Social  Security 
and  Railroad  Retirement  benefits  correlated 
to  increases  in  the  constmier  price  index  In- 
volve no  Increase  In  costs  as  a  level  percent- 
age of  payroll.  Wage  Increases  usually  pre- 
cede Increases  In  the  otlier  components  com- 


licaror  the  m.iximvmi  Social  Security  wage 
base  and  thus  result  in  increased  tax  reve- 
nues. Addilion.iUy.  the  benefits  paid  repre- 
.sent  a  smaller  proportion  of  an  individual's 
wiiges  as  h:.s  wages  approach  the  maximum 
w.ige  limit  (.$6,0001.  Because  of  these  fac- 
tors, there  is  no  increase  In  the  level  cost 
of  payroll  (although  there  Is  an  increased 
flow  of  dollars)  Involved  in  enacting  an 
automatic  benefit  increase  provision. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  such  a  change 
in  the  law.  Why  should  aged  pensioners 
continue  to  suffer  while  run -away  inflation 
further  destroys  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
pension  dollar?  ContTCSo  should  provide  for 
an  automatic  offset  acr.inst  the  hardship  in- 
flation and  Its  resnltlng  rise  in  prices  visit 
i!iv)n  our  senior  citizens. 


July  29,  1966 
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An  American  Mother  and  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MI(  Hl'.l.A.N' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jnly  20,  1966 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Michi?,'an  Legislature  by  concurrent 
resolution  has  commended  a  coiistituent 
of  mine.  Mrs,  Keith  E.  Mino,  for  her 
efforts  in  a  successful  community  cam- 
Provisions  of  the  Railroad     pajgn  to  collect  soap  for  the  people  of 

"'f  ^7i^^^^'c^l';;H^V\'n"     Vietnam.     Mrs.  Mino  has  a  son,  Keith, 
,nd  with  social  Security  in-      ^^    ^^^.  ^^^^,.^^^  ^^  Vietnam  with  the  U.S. 

Marine  Corps.    We  can  be  proud  of  this 
American  mother. 

It  aives  me  great  pleasure  to  insert  In 
the  Record,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 198  of  the  Michigan  Legislature. 

IIOLSF    C>NC1  RP.ENT   RFEOLiniriN    ICO.    198 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  conimendution 
for  Mrs.  Keith  E.  Mino  and  the  U.S.  M.irlne 
Corps. 

V.'herc.is  Mrs.  Keith  'E.  Mmo.  of  M-Uk 
Twain  Avenue  in  Detroit,  upon  seeing  pho- 
tographs of  American  servicemen  bathing 
Vietnamese  ciiildren  as  part  of  the  Civic 
Action  Program  of  the  Third  Marii;e  Amphi- 
bious Force  in  Viet  Nam  and  learning  of  liielr 
need  for  soap,  was  motivated  to  willect  soap 
for  Vietnamese  children  as  a  neighborly  ges- 
ture of  frlendslUp  across  tlie  sea.  Her  dooc- 
to-door  requests  were  so  enthusla-'itically  re- 
ceived that  the  drive  became  a  community 


campaign,  with  volunteer  groups  among  th« 
schools,  Parent-Teacher  Association*.  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  Cubs  and  BrownlCB,  and. 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  ooJleotli^ 
and  stockpiling  soap  btrirs  of  all  descriptions. 
Other  Michigan  communities  adopted  tbe 
camixiign  in  iire.is  for  which,  presently,  there 
are  not  full  details  av.'.j;able;  and 

V.'hcrc.s  tlie  Mi.rine  Corps  recruiting  oJHcee 
in  the  niciropoUijin  area  agreed  to  accept 
contributions  for  Mrs.  Mlno's  collection,  and 
when  sf-veral  tons  were  collected  llic  soop  was 
shipped  to  Uie  Tliird  Marine  Amphibious 
Force  in  Viet  N^un  for  iLse  in  Uie  Civic  Action 
Program,  dispatched  in  the  imme  of  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  and  its  suburbs;  and 

Whereas  cert.anly  these  acts  of  goodwtU 
slgniticantly  demor^slraie  the  ever  flourish- 
ing. hp;irtv,a:-ming  ge&ttu-es  of  American  em- 
pathy ;uid  generobiiy,  and  the  power  of  those 
quaUties,  properly  clianncled,  can  exert:  now 
therefore  be  it 

Reiohcd  by  the  House  of  RtprcscntatitfS 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  Tliat  the  Michigan 
Legislature,  by  these  presents  speaking  for 
themselves  and  for  the  People  of  the  State 
0*  Michigan,  commend  Mrs.  Keith  E.  Mino, 
of  Detroit,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
the  Third  Miu-lne  Amphibious  Force  in  Viet 
Nam  for  its  Civic  Action  Program  of  aid  to 
Vietnamese  civLlian  =  .  and  all  of  the  individ- 
uals, groups,  ajid  organizations  who  so  gen- 
erously supported  and  contributed  to  the 
soap  donations  for  Vietnamese  children;  and 
be  it  further 

Re'^olvcd,  That  cojnes  of  this  resolution  of 
oommendation  be  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Keith 
Mino  and  to  the  United  States  Marine  service 
organizations   herein   cited,    that   they   may 
have  this  enduring  testimony  of  appreciation 
and  commendation  by  The  Michigan  Legis- 
lature. 
Adopted  by  the  House  January  20,   1966. 
T.   Thos.   Thatcher, 
Clerk  0/  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Adopted  by  tlie  Senate  January  26,  1966. 
ErcENK    B.    Farnum, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


AlOOo 


U.S.S.  "Henry  L.  Stimson" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

of    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  progress  report  from 
Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  concerning 
our  newest  Polaris,  the  U.S.S.  Henry  L. 
Stimson.  Because  Admiral  Rickover  de- 
scribes the  distinguished  career  of  Mr. 
Stimson  so  eloquently  I  ask  leave  to  in- 
clude the  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

U.S.S.  "Henhv  L.  Stimson" 

(SSBN)  655, 
At  Sea.  North  Atlantic.  July  4,  1966. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  We  have  Just  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of 
TOT  thirty-eighth  Polaris  nuclear  submarine 
™e  U.S.S.  Henry  L.  Stimson  was  buUt  by 
tte  Electric  Boat  Division  of  the  General 
^arnica  Corporation,  Groton.  Connecticut. 
We  also  have  in  operation  twenty-three  at- 
sK*  type  nuclear  submarines,  making  a  total 
Of  sUty-one.  This  ship  U  named  for  Henry 
I..  Stimson  (1867-1950),  a  man  of  notable 
•chlevement*  both  in  his  vocation,  the  prl- 
Wte  practice  of  the  law.  and  In  his  avocation 
ja^h  was  public  service  of  the  appointive 

Bom  in  New  York  City,  son  of  a  distin- 
guished surgeon,  Stimson  received  his  educa- 


tion  at    Andover,    Tale    and    Hajrvard    Law 
School.    He  was  only  twenty-five  when  EUhu 
Root  took  him  Into  partnership.     The  young 
lawyer  learned  much  from  association  with 
this   commanding   figure   in   the   legal    pro- 
fession  of   whom   It   was   stdd   that   he   had 
been  connected  with  every  important  case  in 
New  York  since  1880.    Root,  who  became  a 
lifelong  friend  and  mentor,  taught  him  not 
only  a  highly  effective  trial   technique  em- 
phasizing painstaking  preparation,  clone  rea- 
soning   and    systematic    crderir.g    of    argu- 
ments— intellectual  habits  tliat  pro\  ed  u,se- 
lul   to   Stimson   in   the   varied    positions    he 
later  filled  with  great  distinction— but  living 
and  working  In  Root's  office,  as  he  later  re- 
marked,  also  made  him  aware  of  •■t:;e   im- 
portance  of   the   active   perfonnonce    of   his 
public   duties   by*a   citizen   of   New   York." 
Though  his  steadily  expanding  practice  kept 
him  busy,  Stimson  found  time  to  participate 
energetically     In    loc;U  '  and    state    politic,<=, 
his  chief  Interest  being  better  government. 
In  1906  Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed  him 
to  his  first  public  office,  that  of  U.S.  Attor- 
ney for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
Thereafter  and  until  he  finally  retired  in  1945 
at    seventy-eight,     Stimson     took     frequent 
leave  of  absence  from  his  lucrative  private 
practice    to    nssume    public    duties,    serving 
under  every  Prejldent  except  Woodrow  Wil- 
son  and  W.orren   G.   Harding.     He   was   the 
first  to  sit  in  the  cabinet  of  fmtr  Presidents 
(two  Republicans   and   two   Democrats)  :    as 
Secretary    of    War    under    William    H.    Taft, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  H;UTy  S.  Truman, 
and    as    Secretary    of    State   under   Herbert 
Hoover,     He  served   Calvin   Coolldge   as   ad- 
viser on  Latin  American  alfait-s,  peacemaker 
In  Nicaragua  and   Governor  General  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

All  his  public  offices,  except  one.  were  ap- 
pointive and  came  to  him  unsought.  Stim- 
son had  no  flair  for  politics  of  tlie  elective 
kind.  He  lost  his  bid  for  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1909.  The  only  election  he  won  was 
for  delegate  at  large  to  the  New  York  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1915.  There  he 
worked  tirelessly  for  reforms  that  would  give 
the  State  a  more  honest  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment. Although  in  that  year's  election 
the  voters  rejected  the  revised  Constitution, 
by  1926  almost  eighty  percent  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  had  become  part  of  New 
York's  fundamental  law  and  thirty  other 
States  had  followed  suit. 

Politically,    Stimson    was    identified    with 
the  reform  or  progressive  element  In  the  Re- 
publican Party.     His   views   on   government 
were  formed  early  in  life  and  changed  very 
little.     They  are  set  forth   In   the  autobi- 
ographical book,  "On  Active  Service  In  Peace 
and  War,"  written  conjointly  with  McGeorge 
Bundy  and  published  shortly  before  Stim- 
Bon's  death  at  eighty-three.    "His  basic  con- 
victions were  two — first  that  the  primary  and 
overriding   requirement   of   all    government 
was  that  it  should  not  Infringe  the  essential 
liberties  of  the  Individual,  and  second,  that 
within  this  limitation  government  could  and 
must  be  made  a  i>owerful  instrument  of  posi- 
tive action."     The  restraint  Imposed  by  law 
on  government  In  the  Interest  of  "the  pri- 
mary   and    essential    liberties    of   the    indi- 
vidual"   was,    to    Stimson.    "a    fundamental 
principle  of  any  decent  society.    But  to  con- 
strue this  respect  for  personal  freedom  into 
an  assertion   that  all   government   was   evil 
seemed  to  him  absurd."     He  felt  that  'in 
the  industrial  civilization  of  the  twentieth 
century  It  was  the  duty  of  government  to 
provide    for    the    general    welfare    wherever 
no  private  agency  could  do  the  Job." 

Given  this  point  of  view,  Stimson  could 
serve  Theodore  Roosevelt  loyally  as  U.S.  At- 
torney and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  equally 
loyally  as  Secretary  of  War.  Under  the  Re- 
publican Roosevelt,  his  task  was  enforce- 
ment of  federal  laws  which  had  been  en- 
acted to  protect  our  society  against  harmful 
actions  of  large  and  powerful  private  orga- 
nizations; under  the  Democratic  Roosevelt, 
his  task  was  mobilization  of  Uie  country's 


industrial  potential  In  siipport  of  a  war  we 
fought  against  powerful  nations  threatening 
our  free  society.  He  accomplished  both  t,ii.ks 
extremely  well. 

Stimson 's  private  work  made  him  rich  (he 
remained  th.'XMii.-iiout  .Ms  active  life  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  wluch  originallv  h.'.d  been 
hc.adr^d  by  R^x.ti.  but  :ie  derivc-d'his  deepest 
STitisf. action  from  the  public  services  which 
supplemented  and  at  frequent  lnt<-ri-a!f!  re- 
pl:-.cetl  lus  private  activities.  He  once  told 
frie-!ds  tliat  the  l:fe  of  an  "ordinarv  New 
York  l.'i'A-yer"  cotiki  never  wholly  satisfy  him 
since  it  w.is  '■primarily  and  e.ssentialfv  de- 
vott^i  to  the  making  of  money."  St;m.>=on 
shired  with  ills  f.-ahcr  a  d<sire  to  serve  s  .me 
larger  cause  than  his  own  well-being. 

The  elder  Stimson  was  a  first-rate  s'orgeon 
but  h.3d  little  interest  in  building  the  profit- 
:.ble  private  practice  his  ti.lents  could  so 
cusiiy  have  won  him.  Instead,  he  pave  all 
his  time  to  hoepitu  work,  much  of  it  devoted 
to  the  charity  c:ises  tnat  came  to  him  as 
.'.itei.ding  stirgcon  at  the  Cl:iambers  Street 
H-iu.se  of  Relief,  the  emergeacy  unit  of  New 
York  Hi^piUil.  He  liked  to  quote  a  fiuuous 
P\-CT:ch  surgeon  who  said  he  prefp.Ted  the 
pcv-r  for  his  p.itlents  since  CkxI  w.-is  their 
p.:ym;>..<;tcr. 

Henry  L.  Stims^an,  the  son,  found  th.it 
when  he  bcM:amc  U.S.  Attornev,  thus  de- 
fender of  the  public  Interest  and"  of  the  peo- 
ple, his  work  had  an  etlilcal  content  that 
enoi-mottsly  increased  the  saUsfactlons  he 
derived  in  his  professional  life.  Now  he 
could  do  something  to  help  redress  a  dcpl.-.r- 
able  situation  he  found  all  too  common: 
whenever  private  Interests  Ciune  Into  legal 
confact  with  public  interest*,  whenever  grc;.l 
pubUc  issues  put  "a  rich  corporaUon  on  one 
side  and  only  the  people  on  the  other,"  the 
side  of  the  people  usually  "went  by  default," 
since  so  few  succe^tful  lawyers  were  "putting 
their  shoulders  to  the  public  wheel." 

There  ciui  be  Utile  doubt  that  aiicestry 
had  something  t-:)  do  with  Stimson '6  strong 
s?nse  of  civic  responsibility.  Nearly  all  his 
forelxars  were  of  New  England  stock,  having 
arrived  t)efore  1650.  After  the  ReTOlutlon 
they  migrated  westward  and  took  up  land  In 
upper  New  York  State.  Hardworking, 
thrifty,  self-reliant  and  strongly  identified 
with  their  community,  they  fought  In  every 
war  in  which  the  country  was  embroiled 
(even  as  Stimson  volunteered  In  the  SiMJiish- 
Amerloan  War  and  World  War  I)  and  pro- 
duced, as  he  put  It,  "enough  clergymen  and 
deacons  to  keep  up  fairly  weU  the  moral 
standards  of  the  stock." 

In  a  more  direct  sense,  Stimson 's  devotion 
to  pubUc  service  was  an  outgrowth  of  his 
concept  of  the  function  of  law  and  advocacy 
in  a  democratic  society.  This  comes  out 
clearly  in  his  autobiography  where  he  de- 
scribes how  he  came  "to  learn  and  under- 
stand the  noble  history  of  the  profeesion  of 
the  law,"  and  "to  realize  that  without  a  bar 
trained  In  the  tradition  of  courage  and 
loyalty  our  constitutional  theories  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  would  cease  to  be  a  ll\1ng 
reality."  He  was  much  Impressed  by  the 
experience  of  countries  with  constitutions 
and  bills  of  rights  not  unJike  our  own  where 
liberty  was  lost  because  they  had  no  "bar  with 
sufficient  courage  and  Independence  to  estab- 
lish those  rights  by  a  brave  assertion  of  the 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  certiorari."  and 
he  came  to  feel  strongly  that  every  "American 
lawyer  should  regard  himself  as  a  potential 
officer  of  his  government  and  a  defender  of 
its  laws  and  constitution,"  for  "If  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  this  tradition  had 
faded  out  and  the  members  of  the  bar  had 
become  merely  the  servants  of  business,  the 
future  of  our  liberties  would  be  gloomy 
indeed." 

As  as  lawyer,  Stinnson  brought  to  public 
office  the  special  qualities  that  characterize 
the  "professional  man";  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  "organization  man" 
whosL  metier  is  "ptire"  administration. 
They  are  qualities   extraordinarily  valuable 
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In  a  public  servant,  yet  Increasingly  dlfflciilt 
to  find  In  this  age  of  giant  organizations 
when  tt  la  occmnon  practice  to  fill  high 
government  pioets  with  men  whoee  careers 
have  been  th«  management  ot  large  p>rlvate 
organizations.  There  la  always  a  danger  that 
private  organizational  loyaltlea  may  con- 
aclously  or  unsconsclously  Influenoe  auch 
men  In  their  public  work;  that  they  may  In 
a  sense  think  ol  themselves  as  amabassadors 
from  the  private  to  the  public  area.  Stlm- 
•on,  who  had  a  law  practice  awaiting  hltn 
•Xter  each  venture  Into  public  life.  wa«  bound 
by  no  cenfUctlng  loyalties.  He  ooxild  and  did 
bring  total  dedication  to  every  public  task 
be  asarumed. 

He  had  the  professional  man's  respect  for 
technical  expertise;  this  led  him  to  take  In- 
finite pains  collecting  able  men  to  assist 
him  whenever  he  took  an  a  new  post.  He 
did  not  glibly  assume  that  all  It  takes  to 
Improve  an  organization  is  to  put  a  capable 
administrator  at  Its  head  who  will  then  Issue 
orders  that  will  vruike  It  "efflclent."  Nor  did 
he  believe  In  blind  obedience  to  commands 
emanating  from  superiors  on  the  adminis- 
trative totem  pole;  he  had  the  professional 
man's  habit  of  acting  upon  his  own  con- 
sidered Judgment  and  of  according  other 
professionals  the  same  right.  Of  hla  service 
In  World  War  n,  Robert  H.  Ferrell  wrote  that 
"no  few  words  or  easy  statement  can  Indicate 
the  labor  that  produced  an  American  Army 
and  sent  It  over  the  world.  Stlmson's  con- 
tribution was  to  put  brains  at  the  center  of 
the  War  Department,  to  create  a  situation 
in  which  men  of  Intelligence  and  knowledge 
could  work  together  without  feeling  that 
whatever  they  did  would  be  cancelled  by 
some  Ignoramus  higher  up  the  clialn  of  com- 
mand." Finally,  Stlmson  had  the  profeeelonal 
man's  commitment  to  a  personal  code  of 
ethics.  Nobody  believed  more  strongly  than 
he  in  a  cabinet  member's  loyalty  to  his 
President  but  he  never  hesitated  to  stand  up 
to  a  presidential  action  he  thought  wrong. 
A  notable  example  was  his  Insistence  In  op- 
posing Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt's  approval  of 
the  Morgenthau  Plan  which  would  have 
■tripped  Germany  of  her  Industrial  plant 
and  turned  her  Into  an  agrlcultxiral  country. 

The  services  public  servants  In  high  &p- 
pointlve  office  are  expected  to  render  the  na- 
tion are  not  unlike  the  services  a  competent 
and  responsible  professional  man  readers  his 
client.  Thus,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
qualities  Stlmson  ;>oesessed  as  a  professional 
man  should  have  made  him  an  outstanding 
public  servant.  He  was.  as  his  biographer 
Siting  E.  Morlson  wrote,  "a  forthrl^t  gen- 
tleman, a  great  trial  lawyer,  a  courageous 
soldier,  a  dedicated  public  servant,  a  states- 
man who  would  live  in  grateful  hearts." 
Respectfully. 

H.  G.  RiCKOvrB. 
The  Honorable  Wh-liam  S.  Moorhead, 
U.5.  House  of  Representatives. 


Homeboildinj:  Indasb7  Slamp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  29, 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  Ill- 
advised  Johnson  administration  policies 
Interest  rates  are  the  highest  in  40  years. 
As  a  result  the  homebuilding  and  selling 
Industry  faces  a  major  crisis  which  ad- 
versely affects  millions  of  Americans. 
Absence  of  mortgage  money  has  resulted 
in  the  building  permit  rate  dropping  18 
percent  as  agairist  a  year  ago,  and  ap- 


pUcallons  for  FHA-lrLsured  mortgage 
loans  on  existing  homes  are  down  34  per- 
cent. 

Newly  married  couples  are  unable  to 
buy  homes.  Families  who  need  to  sell 
their  houses  cannot  find  buyers.  Build- 
ers and  workers  In  the  home  construction 
and  related  indu.stry  are  suffering  from 
the  slump.  The  Pacific  Northwest  lum- 
ber indui;lry  is  hurt  by  tliis  building  re- 
ces.sion. 

The  problem  is  that  the  rising  demand 
for  credit  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  busine.ss  has  sipl:oned  off  funds 
from  Industries  such  as  home  financing. 
Meanwhile,  plant  and  Inventory  expan- 
sion continues  at  a  record  pace  as  a 
hedge  anain.st  the  inflationary  cost  in- 
crease spiral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  remedy  offered 
by  the  administration's  low-interest  ad- 
vocates has  been  a  statutory  Interest  rate 
ceiling  over  time  deposits  In  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  The 
Treasury  Department  according  to  the 
press  opposes  .such  a  4.5-peroent  limita- 
tion on  interest  ratos. 

The  sugf:e.stions  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  to  meet  the  crisis  consist  of 
several  stern  mea.'^ure.'?: 

First.  Slash  nondefense.  nonessential 
domestic  .spending.  Not  just  in  regard  to 
appropriations  as  the  President  has 
urged,  but  also  vvith  respect  to  new  pro- 
gram authorizations  which  trigger  the 
appropriations  process. 

Second.  Reduce  point  discounts  on 
F^A  and  VA  home  financing  through 
administrative  adjustments  of  rates  to 
more  realistic  levels.  Five  and  six  point 
discounts — $1..500  on  a  $25,000  home 
mortgage — are  stifling  home  financing 
and  wiping  out  per.sonal  savings. 

Third.  Suspend  any  further  Issues  of 
FNMA  participation  sales  other  than  for 
VA  and  FHA  pooled  housing  mortgages. 
When  the  participation  sales  bill  was  be- 
ing debated,  we  warned  that  this  muitl- 
bilhon-dollar  budgetary  gimmick  would 
place  severe  strains  on  the  private  credit 
market  and  push  up  Interest  rates  to 
record  levels.  E.xperlence  with  the  pro- 
gram has  fully  confirmed  our  fears. 

Fourth.  Enact  the  Republican-initi- 
ated proposal  to  grant  FNMA  additional 
borrowing  authority  in  a  prudent  and 
legal  manner. 

Fifth.  Remove  FNMA's  $15,000  admin- 
istrative limitation  on  purchase  of  mort- 
gages under  its  secondary  market  opera- 
tions. 

Sixth.  Appoint  an  emergency  Presi- 
dential factfindir.-f:  committee  on  the 
homebuilding  crisis  to  report  its  find- 
ings in  sufficient  time  for  congressional 
consideration  prior  to  adjournment  of 
the  89th  Conares.s,  and  prior  to  the  No- 
vember election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  m.ain  cau.sc  of  the 
stringency  in  money  for  loans  Is  the 
swollen  budget  of  the  President  and  the 
excessive  spending  programs  advocated 
by  his  administration. 

All  the  while  some  of  us  in  Congress 
have  been  urelng  drastic  cuts  in  nones- 
sential Government  spending. 

Administration  policies  caused  this 
money  crisis.  However.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
of  the  minority  stand  ready  and  willing 
to  support  sound  remedies.   Home  bulld- 
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ing  and  selling  is  the  second  largest  in- 
dustry In  the  country.  It  Is  vital  to  the 
economy  that  immediate  steps  be  taken, 
such  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  to  curb 
Inflation  and  ease  money  for  loans  to 
homeowners. 


Student  Response  to  Adalt  Basic  Educa- 
tion Act  La  Connecticut,  1965-66 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  13, 1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
several  humble  statements  of  gratitude 
and  expectation  by  persons  who  have 
been  participating  in  Connecticut's  adult 
basic  education  program.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  find  this  response  which  can  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  opportunities 
offered  by  title  lib  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  Act  of  1964.  The  statements 
collected  by  Mr.  James  Dorsey,  consul- 
tant for  adult  basic  education  in  Con- 
necticut, follow : 

Student  Response  to  Adult  Basic  Edvcatiob 
IN  Connecticut  1965-66 

"The  reason  I  am  going  to  nite  echool 
Is  because  of  more  learning.  The  more  learn- 
ing Is  more  gain  in  higher  salaries,  better 
Uvlng  conditions,  easier  way  of  life.  It  helps 
In  easier  understanding  of  human  relatloM 
with  the  moderate  people.  It  takee  tb* 
worry  out  of  life." — Mlddletown. 

"I  been  blind  for  many  year.  When  you 
can  not  read  you  are  blind.  I  been  fight  for 
an  education  for  long  time." — Leo  Merrii, 
Mlddletown. 

"I  really  like  adult  school  and  you  ask  za» 
about  my  opinion  about  It.  It  Is  a  great 
thing  for  anybody  like  myself  who  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  and  now  at  the  age  of 
46  years  of  age,  coming  up  in  years,  when- 
ever I  apply  for  a  Job.  the  first  thing  thej 
wlU  say  to  me  is  'Mr.  Daniels,  how  far  did 
you  go  in  school',  and  I  wlU  say  the  ith 
grade,  that  I  would  be  willing  to  work,  and 
they  would  not  even  listen  to  me.  they  will 
say,  'you  don't  have  the  education,  and  you 
would  at  least  have  to  have  a  high  school 
education  for  the  Job'.  Even  at  the  plant 
where  I  am  employed,  even  If  I  bid  on  a  Jo6, 
with  my  background.  I  can't  get  the  job. 
But  a  person  like  me  or  any  grown  up  should 
be  compelled  to  go  and  get  the  educatloa 
Just  like  the  cUdren  when  their  parents  tdl 
them  to  do  something,  but  an  adult  doesnt 
have  to  go  If  they  don't  want  to.  but  tbi 
main  rea.son  is  that  anyone  in  the  U.SJL 
can  see  that  someone  can  come  from  an} 
other  country  and  get  a  better  Job  as  u 
American,  and  that  Is  my  reason  why  I  am 
trying  and  while  I  like  the  adult  school.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  USA."— 
Edward  Daniels,  Ansonia. 

"I  have  always  had  a  great  yearning  to 
learn  and  I  wanted  very  much  to  profit  d 
I  could  from  my  school  years — Unfortunately, 
adverse  cLrcumstances  Interrupted  my  studiM 
a  few  times  and  finally  needed  It  aJl  In  jnj 
first  year  of  high  school.  When  I  came  to 
this  country,  I  went  back  to  school,  this  tUM 
to  learn  to  speak  and  understand  the  EMgllA 
language  and  to  read  as  well  as  write  it,  but 
the  English  grammar,  its  vocabulary  kUl 
many  rules  were  all  unknown  to  me  and  so 
was  American  HiEtory,  the  English  cxplans- 
tlon  of  mathematics,  etc, — so,  I  really  wel- 
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come  the  opportunity  the  Adult  Program 
offered  me.  We  have  excellent  teachers  who 
seem  to  make  learning  easy  and  surely  make 
It  very  Interesting!  My  gratitude  goes  to  our 
teachers  and  all  others  responsible  for  this 
rare  second  chance." — (No  signature.] 

"I  want  to  get  a  good  Job,  My  class  Is 
intere.'rting.  I  learn  many  things  that  help 
me,  I  come  from  Poland  with  my  family. 
I  like  United  States  of  America.  God  Bless 
America" — Jermie  Plonowskl.  Stamford. 

"I  have  enrolled  in  Adult  B.aslc  Education 
because  X  know  I  didn't  have  a  good  educa- 
tion as  a  child,  and  now  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  my  education.  To  acquire 
more  knowledge,  most  of  all  one  never  has 
enough  education  and  you  learn  something 
new  every  day  because  education  goes  on  for- 
ever, "rials  class  has  been  of  value  to  me. 
rve  learned  a  lltUe  more  and  I  know  a  little 
more  than  when  I  first  started  so  if  and 
when  Id  like  to  go  further  in  my  educa- 
tion."—Josephine   Kazlnur,   Mlddletown. 

"I  am  tfking  this  course  because  I  don't 
have  learning  I  should  have.  I  have  four 
children  .and  three  of  them  is  in  school 
and  when  they  come  home  with  .a  problem 
I  can't  help  them  at  all."— Willie  C.  Preston, 
Stamford. 

"I  enrolled  in  Adult  Education  because  I 
got  tired  of  not  being  able  to  communicate 
with  people,  both  in  writing  and  speaking. 
And  also  to  be  able  to  Improve  In  my  Job 
«t  work.  This  class  has  improved  my  mental 
outlook  on  life  in  the  short  time  I  have  been 
going.  I  only  wish  I  had  started  years  ago. 
but  I  intend  to  continue  on.  It's  Just  too 
bad  that  more  people  like  myself  stay  at 
home  and  Just  think  about  going  to 
Khool."— Antone  Medelros,    Mlddletown. 

"I  win  like  to  learn  English  to  continue 
idvance  courses  and  to  become  a  nurse  In 
the  future.  I  will  like  know  better  the  cus- 
toms of  the  American  people." — Aniporo 
Gutierrez,  Stamford,. 

"I  enrolled  in  the  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion Program  to  improve  my  English.  I  am 
»t  present  working  at  A.  H.  Prison.  Inc.  as 
•n  exchange  student  in  horticulture.  I'll  stay 
18  months  in  the  United  States  and  then  re- 
turn to  West-Germany.  The  evening  classes 
helped  me  to  learn  better  English,  so  that  I'm 
»ble  to  read  trade  papers  and  newspapers. 
Por  my  studies  in  the  horticulture  field  It 
la  necessary  to  understand  English.  Besides 
this  Is  the  English  language  very  Important 
when  you  travel.  No  matter  where  you  go, 
the  first  question  is  always  'do  you  speak 
Bnglish'?  I  love  to  travel  and  this  Is  another 
reason  why  I  wanted  to  improve  my  English. 
Besides  the  spoken  word.  I  want  to  learn  to 
write  80  that  I  can  write  to  all  my  friends 
ta  the  years  to  come."— Lothar  Korfge.  Mld- 
dletown. 

"I  come  for  help  here.  And  I  have  re- 
ceived very  good  help  so  far— thank  you  "— 
Urs.  Hazel  C.  Lewis.  Stamford. 

"I  have  the  desire  to  become  a  beauty  op- 
««»tor  and  you  have  to  complete  eight  years 
oC  grade  school,  so  my  social  worker  in- 
ijnicted  me  to  contact  this  school  to  see  if 
«•  possible  to  finish  my  course  and  enter 
^  July  of  '66  which  I  only  had  two  months 
*  finish  during  that  time." — Virginia  Pel- 
ton,  New  Haven. 

"When  I  decided  that  I  would  go  back  to 
Kbool  I  didn't  think  that  I  would  contlDue 
••  long  as  I  did.  Now  I  can  read  and  write 
much  better  than  before.  I  like  my  teacher 
«»y  much.  He  Is  a  wonderful  teacher 
••(wt  of  ail  he  trys  to  help  each  one  of  us  to 
'mderstand  our  work."-Jame8  Antrum  Sev- 
moor.  ' 

"I  came  to  Evening  School  because  I  want 
wleam  to  speak,  write  and  read  English.  I 
n»»  in  Bridgeport  and  I  must  speak  Engllsli 
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wen.  I  like  to  Uve  in  a  free  coimtry.  At 
Evening  School,  I  have  a  good  time.  Each 
lesson  helps  me  to  speak  and  understand  the 
English  language.  I  must  listen  to  the  radios 
and  look  at  television,  and  understand  what 
Is  going  on.  America  Is  a  nation  of  many 
people  and  they  speak  English.  I  was  re- 
cently ordained  a  priest.  In  America,  living 
is  good,  because  people  are  good." — John 
Borowik,  Bridgeport. 

"I  enrolled  in  Adult  Basic  Education  bo- 
cause  I  want  to  learn  the  laws  of  US  A.  I 
want  to  le.Tjm  to  write  and  read  EnglLsh 
better.  When  I  learn  more  English  1  will 
try  to  get  a  better  Job.  I  wish  to  learn  aU 
about  the  U.S.  The  class  has  been  of  value 
to  me  because  I  have  learned  to  read,  write 
and  speak  English.  I  like  school  very 
much." — Jose  M.axtlns,  Bridgeport. 

'Because  since  I  am  living  In  America  I 
would  like  to  learn  the  English  language. 
Another  reason  I  enrolled  Is  because  I  have 
three  intelligent  sons  in  school  who  urged 
me  to  enroll.  The  oldest  will  graduate  this 
Monday  from  Notre  Dame  High  School,  the 
second  oldest  Ls  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  at  Notre  Dame  High  School 
and  the  third  is  in  Grammar  School.  If  I 
learned  English  I  would  make  a  good  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  would  be  a 
better  speaker  of  the  English.  I  have  very 
much  enjoyed  coming  to  Night  School,  and 
wUl  continue  to  do  so  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to." — Ontonul  Ramadanovic,  Bridgeport. 

"I  come  to  Night  School  to  learn  how  to 
read  and  write  English.  And  If  I  live  long 
enough  I  will  learn  it  because  I  loved  it.  The 
English  language  Is  based  on  Latin.  Clear 
pure  Latin.  And  I  enjoy  is  beautiful.  I 
think  Is  the  early  Christian  language.  To 
me  is  treasure.  I  am  a  naturalized  citizen 
and  I  enjoy  attending  Evening  School  "— 
Arthur,' Goda.  Bridgeport. 

"I  have  been  in  the  United  States  only  one 
year.  Night  School  has  helped  me  to  under- 
stand and  speak  English  well  enough  so 
that  I  am  make  myself  understand.  I  am 
able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  easily.  When 
I  started  school  I  could  not  shop  easily  in 
the  stores.  Now  I  am  able  to  express  myself 
and  tell  the  clerk  exactly  what  I  want  "— 
Chrysoula  Vlamls,  Bridgeport. 

"I  came  to  Evening  School  because  I  want 
to  learn  about  the  English  language  and 
about  the  American  History.  I  like  a  Dem- 
ocracy and  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom 
of  search.  Good  English  Is  Important  in  my 
every  day  life.  I  need  good  English  at  my 
Job.  This  country  helps  me  to  have  free- 
dom and  happiness."— Tadeusl  Bednarczvk. 
Bridgeport. 

"Because  I  am  curious  about  all  things  I 
love  to  know  more  and  learn  about  them. 
Teacher,  test,  homework,  give  me  the  neces- 
sary push  I  need  to  work  at  It.  which  I  do 
not  have  otherwlsa  Also.  I  had  no  educa- 
tion In  English  grammar,  history,  etc  This 
Is  a  very  Important  reason.  I  also  have  s 
boy  in  the  5th  grade  who  needs  my  help  at 
times  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  do  sa  Ha 
win  probably  go  to  college— so  I  feel,  the 
more  I  know,  the  better  I  will  understand 
him  and  his  problems."— Laurette  R.  Jan- 
carski,  Mlddletown. 

"I  enrolled  at  night  school  because  I  want 
to  learn  to  get  my  driver's  license  and  was 
able  to  do  so  with  the  help  of  my  schooling 
I  want  to  be  able  to  pick  up  the  newspapw 
and  read  It  My  schooling  alao  helped  me 
get  a  Job.  I  have  learned  to  write  many 
things  that  I  was  not  able  to  do  before  I 
feel  aa  though  I  learned  more  in  my  first 
year  becauee  I  had  a  lot  roan  help  at 
home."— Violet  Oastomekl.  Stamford. 


Federal  Maritime  Administratioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP    CALIfDRNl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  29, 1966 


Mr.  BOB  -WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ara 
today  introducing  a  bill,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  to  create  a  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration as  an  entirely  separate  and 
independent  agency,  to  be  administered 
by  a  bipartisan  Board  of  three  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation,  each  of  whom 
shall  ser^'e  staggered  4-year  t^rms  and 
not  more  than  two  of  whom  shaU  belong 
to  the  same  political  party. 

This  action  Is  necessary  If  we  are  to 
salvage  and  restore  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  as  a  vital  adjunct  of  the 
national  economy  and  an  indispensable 
element  of  naval  streng-th. 

The  merchant  marine  has  become  the 
stepchild  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  subject  to  Executive  whim.  In  two 
world  wars  we  have  shown  that  we  can 
outbuild  and  outshlp  any  other  nation  In 
the  world.  After  each  war,  we  have  put 
our  ships  Into  mothballs  or  sold  them  on 
a  giveaway  basis  to  supposedly  friendly 
foreign  nations,  imtil  today,  as  in  the 
past,  there  is  danger  that  the  American 
flag  will  be  worsted  in  world  trade. 

Between  the  wars,  our  merchant  ma- 
rine Is  passed  around  and  parceled  out 
between  various  Government  agencies, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  put  it  under 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation 
to  take  Its  chances  with  the  wreck  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  and  with  the  air- 
lines, barges,  and  buslines. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  experience 
shows  that  the  only  assurance  that  our 
merchant  marine  will  not  be  sacrificed  to 
the  whim  of  the  diplomatic  cooky-push- 
ers and  bureaucrats  or  to  the  convenience 
of  competing  forms  of  transportation, 
will  be  to  place  It  once  and  for  all  imder 
an  agency  established  by  Congress  for 
the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
American  merchant  fleet,  manned  by 
American  sailors  and  flying  the  American 
flag  in  service  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Russians  make  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal their  purpose  to  enlarge  their  mer- 
chant shipping  and  to  keep  It  imder  their 
national  control.  In  this  connection, 
with  imanimous  consent.  I  adduce  an 
article  by  Mark  Hopkins  published  in 
the  Staten  Island  Sunday  Advance  of 
July  10.  This  article  Is  titled  "Soviets 
Expand  Cargo  Fleet,  May  Surpass  United 
States  by  1970."  It  points  out  that  since 
1951,  the  Soviet  Unlcm  has  moved  from 
eighth  to  fourth  place  among  the  world's 
merchant  marine  fleets,  with  an  esti- 
mated 1,200  Russian  tankers  and  freight- 
ers now  plying  international  trade  routes. 
By  1970  the  RusslanB  may  nearly  double 
this  figure. 

In  Ironic  contrast  to  this  picture  of 
Russian  expansion  on  the  high  seas  is  the 
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spectacle  of  American  liberty  ships  built 
In  this  countr>-  during  the  war  and  sold 
at  a  cheap  price  to  so-called  friendly  na- 
tions after  the  war,  being  used  In  free 
world  trade  with  our  Communist  enemies 
in  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam.  The  State 
Departments  ti.ssue-paper  blacklist  con- 
sii.ts  f  a  slap  on  the  wrist  for  vessels  cn- 
'.:xsed  in  such  trade.  They  may  not 
touch  at  our  ports  unless  the  owner 
iM-omises  not  to  do  it  again  with  that  par- 
ticular vessel.  Authority  for  the.-^e  state- 
m  it.s  i.s  an  article  which  asks  "How  Ef- 
fective Is  Our  Blacklist  of  Ships  Doing 
business  with  Cuba  and  North  Viet- 
nfim'"  written  by  Helen  Delich  Bentley. 
maritime  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
and  published  In  the  July  1966  Issue  of 
Navy,  the  magazine  of  Sea  Power,  an 
o.flficlal  publication  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  Introduce  a 
cr>ry  of  this  disturbing  article.  What  a 
travesty.  Here  are  the  very  ships  we 
s^'d  at  giveaway  prices  to  our  wartime 
Allies,  in  order  to  help  them  get  their 
merchant  marines  going  after  the  war, 
being  used  to  violate  the  American  eco- 
nomic quarantine  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Cuba  on  our  doorstep  and  to  sup- 
ply the  Vietcong  halfway  around  the 
world.  And  here  Is  Russia  grimly  pre.ss- 
ing  ahead  with  plans  to  double  her  mer- 
chant fleet,  while  the  only  use  we  can 
find  for  our  mothballed  Victory  ships  is 
In  time  of  such  brushfire  wars  as  Korea 
and  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  history  and  all  hu- 
man experience  have  sho^n  that  the  na- 
tion which  is  weak  at  sea  is  weak  everj-- 
where.  and  that  the  foundation  of  na- 
tional prosperity  Is  the  possession  of  a 
merchant  marine  which  can  carry  our 
goods  to  market  and  buy  what  we  need 
abroad  without  asking  permission  of  for- 
eign competitors.  The  American  mer- 
chant marine  has  l>een  that  to  us  In  the 
past,  as  It  has  been  the  steadfast  partner 
of  our  naval  power  and  our  economic 
growth.  It  can — It  must — be  preserved, 
maintained,  and  expanded.  The  purpose 
of  my  bill  Is  to  do  Just  that. 
IFroTQ  the  Staten  Island   Sunday  Adv.ince, 

July  10,  1966] 
Sovnrrs  Expand   Ca«go  Pleit,  May   Sithpass 

tJNiTTD  States  bt  1970 
(By  Mark  Hopkins,  special  to  the  Advance! 
For  the  first  time  In  two-DJad-a-h*lf  cen- 
turlee  Russia  Is  striving  to  become  a  world 
aea  power. 

The  difference  between  C^ar  Peter  the 
Great's  quest  and  that  of  the  nuclear  age 
Soviet  leadership,  however,  is  that  Russia  tas 
lUcely  to  succeed  this  time. 

Since  1951.  the  Soviet  Union  haa  moved 
from  eighth  to  fourth  place  among  the 
world's  merchant  marine  fleets,  ranked  by 
number  of  ships. 

An    estimated    1.260    Soviet    tankers    and 
freighters  now  ply  International  trade  rout.es. 
By    1970.    the    Soviet    tTnlon    may    neiirly 
double  this  figure. 

.According  to  tlie  American  Merchant  Mi- 
rlne  Institute,  which  Is  both  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Sortet  merchant  fleet 
and  Is  Interested  In  e.xponding  the  Amerlcnn. 
the  Soviet  Union  would  then  be  a  greater 
m.wltUne  power  than  the  United  States. 

Soviet  naval  power  too.  Is  gaining  respect. 
Recently.  Sen.  Stuart  Symington,  D-M>. 
ELseertad  that  Soviet  cruisers  and  submarines, 
both  armed  with  nuclear  mlasUes,  were  be- 
cocning  Increetslngly  prevalent  In  the  Medl- 
t«rranean  Se«  and  represented  a  threat  to 
Burope. 


The  Soviet  submarine  fleet,  now  estimated 
at  400  craTt.  has  attracted  speciod  attention. 
L.'u'.t  April.  Marshal  Rodlon  Mallnovsky, 
Soviet  defense  minister,  revealed  that  a 
squadron  of  nuclixu-  powered  submarines  had 
Just  completed  a  sl.x-week,  world-circling 
trip. 

His  report  emph.xslzed  the  commonpUure — 
that  Soviet  nuclear  submarines,  as  well  as 
American,  can  roam  the  oceans  as  missile 
l.aanching  stations. 

One  or  more  Soviet  n\iclear  subm.irtnes  re- 
portedly are  stationed  1.000  miles  off  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  co.-xsts  of  tlie  United 
States  full  time. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  believed  to  have  40 
to  45  nuclear-powered  underseas  warships. 
compared  with  62  Americans.  The  Itwtitute 
of  Strategic  Studies  In  London,  which  makes 
the  lower  estimate,  reported  In  November 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  added  10  nuclear 
submarines  during  1965. 

Ill  Its  nuclear-powered  underseas  fleet  the 
Soviet  Union  h.^s  25  missile  firing  subni-irines. 
These  are  supplemented  by  75  conventionally 
powered  craft  that  also  fire  mis.siles. 

The  remainder  of  the  submarine  fleet  con- 
sists of  attack  ships,  for  use  against  surface 
craft  of  submarines. 

Other  ships  in  the  450,000  man  Soviet 
navy  Include  20  cruisers  and  about  270  es- 
cort craft.  The  American  navy  has  31  cruis- 
ers, 591  escort  vessels  and  38  aircraft  car- 
riers, of  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  none. 
Although  Soviet  naval  power  is  the  more 
glamorous  and  immediate  topic,  the  mer- 
chant marine  has  greater  long  range  Im- 
portance In  the  Soviet  drive  to  be  a  world 
sea  power. 

I's  maritime  CTowth  Is  a  signal  event.  For 
ceii:une.>!.  the  Russian  state  was  es.sentlaUy 
a  landlocked  giant  situated  too  far  north  for 
e;i.^y  access  to  ice- free  waters. 

A  respected  school  of  western  historians 
arsrues  that  behind  Russian  expansion  Into 
the  south,  toward  the  Black  Sea  and  north- 
west, toward  the  Baltic,  and  finally  to  the 
far  east,  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  a 
yearning  fdFr  w:irm  water  ports. 

Soviet  merchant  ships  now  sail  from 
three  major  ports — Odessa  on  the  Bl.%ck  Sea, 
Lonlncrrad  on  tlic  Ouif  of  Finland,  and  Vladi- 
vostok on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  from  several 
snruiUer  ones.  Even  Odessa,  located  In  a 
wnjTO  znne.  mu-st  be  kept  open  by  Ice  break- 
ers p'\rt  of  the  year. 

The  BTowth  of  the  So'.-1'?t  merchant  fleet 
sincf  WorlM  War  II  was  slow  until  the  mld- 
1950's  There.  In  a  concentrated  program  of 
shipbuilding  and  buying,  the  fleet  grew  Im- 
pressively to  the  present  1.260  vessels  of  8.6- 
milllon  tons  clenriweight — a  measure  of  cargo 
cayxicity. 

By  1970,  the  Sovet  Union  may  have  2,000 
merchar.t  ship',  according  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Institute's  eftinwte.  totaling  16-mll- 
Uon  tons. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  expanding  Its  own 
shlpbvildlng  v.ards,  which  currently  are  pro- 
duclne:  145  tankers  and  frelsrhters.  However. 
it  also  h.as  'iwarded  lucrative  contracts  to 
foreipn  yards  particularly  Japan's  and  these 
are  constructing  319  ships  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  present  more  merchnnt  ships — 24  per 
ce!"it  of  the  total  under  construction  or  on 
orcler  world-wide — are  being  added  to  the 
Soviet  fl-et  than  to  any  commercial  fleet  In 
the  world. 

To  some  In  the  West,  the  Soviet  maritime 
rru*,',h  .it  thi.s  rate  portends  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  the  high  seas.  Rep.  Paul  Rogess, 
D-na..  who  has  campaigned  for  a  larger 
.American  merchant  marine  proclaims  on  the 
House  floor  last  year. 

"The  Soviet  Union  may  soon  be  able  to 
manipulate  world  oc^nn  freight  rates  at  will, 
ard  through  a  sup)crtority  in  terms  of  niun- 
bers  of  ships  she  may  be  well  on  the  road 
to  p?onomlc  domination  of  the  world." 

Others  in  the  West  are  less  disturbed.  Be- 
sides Japan,  shipyards  In  Italy,  Prance.  Fin- 
land and  Denmark  have  accepted  orders  to 


construct  merchant  vessels  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"nie  Soviet  minister  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, Victor  Bakayev,  acknowledged  In  an  In- 
terview with  a  Soviet  newspaper  corrt'spond- 
ent  that  Uie  Soviet  merchant  fleet  would 
have  a  slgiuflcant   effect  on  world  shipping. 

He  contended,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  hoped  siiiiply  to  mee-t  Us  own  slilp- 
ping  needs,  "not  to  -eize  control  of  luterna- 
tlonal  shippini.'." 

Tiie  Soviet  Union  artjiies  tli.it  it  has  had 
to  pay  out  f'/rei^n  exchange  to  foreign  slilp- 
per.s  to  trnn.=port  Increasingly  Large  Soviet 
exports  and  imports.  With  its  ov,ii  merchant 
fleet,  it  call  rcauce  this  expenditure  unci  make 
money. 

Its  growing  passenger  fleet — now  more  than 
50  huers— io  also  a  means  of  incoino.  The 
mo-'=t  recent  addition  was  the  Alexander  Push- 
kin, w'.iich  op'.-xied  direct  Soviet-Ni..rth  Amer- 
ican passener'r  service  in  .April  when  it  pulled 
Int.)    Montreal. 

V.'hatcver  its  motivation,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  churning  int.o  the  ranks  of  the  world'* 
nia.ritimc  pjv.'ers. 

How  Effkctivc  Is  Our  Blacklist  or  .Ships 
Doing  Business  With  Cuba  and  North 
Viet  Nam^  Not  Very.  Author  Con- 
cludes—British   Are   Chief   Offenders 

(By  Helen  Dellrh  Bentley) 

Vt'hile  the  United  Stat,es'  Amb.a.ssador  to 
the  United  Nations  fought  vigorously  for  pas- 
sage by  the  Security  Council  of  the  toughest 
economic  s.anctions  ever  voted  by  the  U.N, 
In  order  to  support  Great  Britain's  st.and 
against  Rhodeti.i's  defiant  covernment,  more 
Brilish-fl.ig  slilps  were  being  .added  to  Amer- 
ica's blacklist  for  calling  both  at  Cuba  and 
North  Viet  Nam. 

The  .addition  of  the  British  vessels  to  these 
blacklists^— inaugurated  by  the  United  States 
against  two  countries  it  crn.'-,idcrs  real  ene- 
mies— Is  nothing  unupual,  because  ships  fly- 
ing the  Union  Jack  head  both  lists. 

But  It  points  up  the  Ironic — almost  ridicu- 
lous— situation  of  the  United  States  as  far  u 
International  shipping  Is  concerned. 

Perhaps  this  was  best  Illustrated  in  a  car- 
toon printed  recently  In  a  Western  news- 
paper. The  drawing  depicts  a  British  navy 
captain  on  the  bridge  of  his  frigate  looking 
through  a  telescope.  On  a  nearby  chart  it 
marked  a  big  "success"  for  having  diverted  % 
Greek-flag  tanker  bound  for  Mozambique  to 
deliver  oil  to  Rhodesia.  Passing  directly  In 
front  of  the  Navy  vessel  Is  a  BritLsh-flag 
tanker  laden  with  Soviet  MIGS  on  Its  deck 
and  dl  In  its  holds  with  the  words  "Nortb 
Viet  Nam"  emblazoned  on  its  sides. 

"This  one  can  go  because  It  Is  not  heading 
to  oiu-  enemy."  remarked  the  British  captain.' 

Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  led  a  Se- 
curity Council  sit-in  tmttl  the  economic  sanc- 
tions were  vot^d.  Those  .sonctions  crU  for 
Britain  "to  employ  all  men.sures  including 
armed  force"  to  crush  the  Rhodeslan  reglm* 
of  Premier  Ian  Smith.  Rhodesia  is  a  (for- 
mer) colony  of  Great  Brit.ain  in  a  continent 
Siimewhat  removed  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Compare  this  series  of  moves  to  Great 
Britain's  respon'^e  when  the  United  Statsi 
called  upon  the  countries  of  the  FYee  World 
to  stop  their  ships  from  going  to  Cuba,  which 
had  Ix-come  Ccmmunlst-domlnated  and 
armed  with  Russian  missiles  only  00  mllef 
from  the  shores  of  the  United  Stat«i. 
Britain's  Government  accused  this  country 
of  trying  to  control  tha  seas  and  declared 
Uncle  Sam  was  Interfering  with  the  freedom 
of  the  seas. 

The  United  Kingdom  stated  It  would  not 
attempt  to  halt  Its  shipowners  from  serving 
Cuba.  It  obviously  has  not,  since  more  Brit- 
ish ships  are  regularly  being  added  to  tbt 
blacklist.    Of  the  251  Free  World  and  PolWx 
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vessels  now  on  the  official  Cuban  bl.-cklist 
T2  are  British. 
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'  Of  course,  British  ships  are  not  delivering 
MIGs  to  North  Viet  Nam.  The  cartoonlit 
exaggerated  to  make  his  point. 


Couldn't  care  less 
But  even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
Brtti.-ii-a.ig  shi;>s  have  made  462  trips  or 
nearly  45  per  cent  of  tlie  1,157  vovaees  made 
to  Cviba  by  Free  World  and  Puiisii  vessels 
since  the  United  St,ues  Inaugurated  it.s 
blackli:;t  on  January  1.  1963, 
Of  the  10  ships  on  the  North  Viet  N.-un 
^  blacklist — which  became  etTective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 25.  19C6.  months  aJter  the  buildup  In 
South  Viet  Nam  was  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson — seven  .are  British.  Great 
Britain  ha^  u.sed  the  lame  excu.se  that  it 
cannot  control  the  ships  In  Hong  Kong. 
However,  Greece  did  strip  one  of  its  tankers 
of  its  registry  when  it  .appc-iixod  in  Beira 
witli  oil  for  Rliode.sia. 

When  the  United  St,at<>s  protested  Great 
Britain's  sale  of  buses  and  other  equipment 
to  Cuba,  the  U.K.  defied  the  protest  and 
proceeded  with  the  sale  and  shipment. 
Therefore,  when  It  states  that  it  cannot  con- 
trol the  Hong  Kong  ships,  there  is  a  serioua 
question  whether  Great  Britain  wants  to, 

Greece's  stripping  of  the  Uanker's  registry 
Is  another  note  of  irony  in  the  international 
shipping  picttu-e.  Although  tlie  Greek  Gov- 
ernment has  issued  Royal  Decrees  forbidding 
any  of  its  .ships  to  call  at  Cuba  or  North 
Viet  Nam,  Greek-fljig  vessels  still  are  going 
to  both  countries.  Some  35  of  the  ships  on 
the  Cuban  blacklist  belong  to  Greece,  while 
two  of  the  10  going  to  North  Viet  Nam  also 
are  registered  In  that  Mediterranean  country. 

WORLD    OPI.MION 

It  would  appear  that  the  only  reason  the 
Greek  Government  seized  the  registry  of 
the  Joanrui  V  Is  because  it  had  become  an 
IntemationaJ  Issue  with  blazing  headlines  in 
every  country  in  the  world. 

In  January,  the  State  Department  reported 
that  Free  World  ships  trading  with  North 
Viet  Nam  had  declined  from  34  per  month 
In  1964  to  13  per  month  In  the  latter  part 
of  1965.  The  blacklist  became  effective  as 
of  January  25,  1966,  and  the  number  may 
have  declined  even  further,  although  no 
other  figures  have  been  Issued. 

However,  it  has  been  said  on  Capitol  HUl 
that  many  of  the  ships  transporting  goods  to 
North  Vleit  Nam  no  longer  are  going  directly 
there,  but  discharging  their  cargoes  In  Hong 
Kong  for  transshipment  to  the  Communist 
country. 

Thomas  W.  Gleason,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  Association 
(APL-CIO),  who  haa  been  working  with 
United  States  Government  officials  to  break 
the  logjam  In  shipping  in  the  Republic  of 
«etnam  porta,  told  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  that  he  has 
viewed  English.  Pan.Tmanlan,  Greek  and 
other  ships  in  Hong  Kong,  "supposedly 
winging  In  cargo  for  Hong  Kong." 

"But  this  stuff.-  he  continued,  "would  bo 
transferred  Into  the  small  coastal  vessels  op- 
erated either  by  Chinamen  or  a  few  North 
Vietnamese  or  Crown  Colony  ships,  and 
wought  down  Into  Haiphong  for  final  dis- 
charge there." 

Soviet  Union  ships  aJso  are  running  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Haiphong,  according  to 
Uoyd's  Weekly  Shipping  Index 

Although  the  United  States'  blacklist  as 
nich  is  considered  weak  and  somewhat  In- 
wnsequentlal  In  this  country,  there  la  a 
aeflnite  principle  which  our  friends  are  defy- 
ng.  It  is  considered  weak  because  the  only 
"ling  the  blacklist  does  is  prevent  the  ships 
listed  thereon  from  calling  at  United  States 
ports  to  pick  up  Government-financed 
«rgocs. 

However,  these  blacklisted  ships  can: 

!■  Pick  up  commercial  cargoes  In  American 

ports,  if  the  longshoremen  will  iced  tiiem. 
2.  Pick    up    United    States    Govermnent- 

ananced      (through      counterpart      fund*) 

^Tgoes  In  foreign  ports. 


And  then,  of  course,  when  the  owner  feels 
that  his  trips  to  Cuba  or  North  Viet  Nam  are 
not  aa  remunerative  aa  they  might  be  U  he 
picks  up  U.S.  aid  cargo  In  American  ports,  all 
he  has  to  do  Is  sign  a  pledge  that  he'll  never 
send  that  ship  again  to  that  area.  Nlnety- 
ono  ve.^j*:s— inoiuding  39  British  and  25 
Greek— have  been  freed  from  the  Cuba 
blacklist  in  this  manner. 

The  International  Long^-horemen's  Associ- 
ation (.\Fl^CIO)  succeeded  In  imposing  a 
more  stringent  boycott  of  .ships  .■^e.'-ving  Cuba 
for  two  years  after  the  Cuban  crisis,  but  it 
has  waned  somewhat  bee. .use  of  the  ditTiculty 
in  keeping  track  of  the  ships. 

U.NION  SHOWS   W.W 

nvit  tiie  ILA  refused  to  handle  the  s-hips 
of  any  owner  who  might  have  had  even  a 
single  sliip  calling  at  Cub.a.  Tlie  union  boy- 
cott went  into  elTect  three  months  before  the 
U.S.  government  did  anything  officially. 

Likewise  In  the  case  of  North  Viet  Nam, 
the  maritime  unions  began  pressing  to 
boycott  or  bar  ships  from  the  United  States 
long  before  any  official  action  w.as  taken 
V.arlous  Congressmen  picked  up  their  cora- 
I)Iaints  and  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  do  everything  from  preventing  such 
ships  from  ever  calling  at  the  United  States 
again  to  stopping  any  ship  from  any  cx)untry 
which  had  a  single  vessel  going  to  North  Viet 
Nam  from  calling  in  an  American  port 
The.se  bills  are  languishing  on  Capitol  Hia 
and  probably  will  never  see  daylight. 

Even  when  Congress  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  prevented 
doling  out  any  money  to  any  nation  whoso 
ships  were  oalllng  at  Cuba,  the  Executive 
Department  chose  to  Ignore  that  order. 

When  the  State  Department  first  decided 
to  lift  the  blacklist  from  the  ships  of  owners 
who  "took  the  pledge"  not  to  send  the  ship 
into  Cuba  again  (a  similar  pledge  Is  available 
In  the  instance  of  North  Viet  Nam)  the 
longshoremen  refused  to  go  along  and  clear 
these  ships. 

The  test  case  was  the  SS  Tulse  Hills,  an 
American-built  Uberty  sold  after  the  war  to 
help  rehabilitate  the  Greek  merchant  marine 
and  subsequently  switched  to  British  regis- 
try by  the  Mavroleon  Kulukundls  Interesta 
when  they  headquartered  In  London. 

The  TuUe  Hills  arrived  In  Baltimore  shortly 
after  the  agreement  was  signed  between  Basil 
Mavroleon— whoso  combine  had  the  most 
ships  In  the  Cuban  trade — and  the  State  De- 
partment. Baltimore  longshoremen— all 
members  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  (APL-CiO)— refused  to 
load  the  grain  aboard  the  vesseL  The  own- 
ers took  the  dockworkers  to  court  and  went 
up  through  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  concurred  that  no  force  could 
make  an  Individual  load  a  particular  vessel 
or  do  a  special  Job  If  he  did  not  want  to. 

After  137  days  of  waiting  the  Tulse  Hills 
departed  from  Baltimore  without  any  fan- 
fare and  without  its  cargo.  The  dockworkers 
again  proved  that  their  "blacklist"  was  more 
potent  than  the  Government's. 

In  addition  to  the  Greek  and  British  shlpa 
on  the  Cuba  blacklist,  there  are  57  Lebanese 
18  Polish.  18  Cyprtot.  14  Italian.  9  Tugoelav' 
7  French.  5  Moroccan.  5  Maltese  4  Finnish' 
2  Dutch,  2  Norwegian,  2  Swedish,  and  one 
from  Monaco. 

A   number   of    these   have   since   changed 
their  registry  by  the   same   owner  or  been 
sold  to  another^  o'wner  and  registered  In  an- 
other country.    However,  their  new  Identity 
also  la  carried  on  the  blacklist  published  reg- 
ularly^ the  Maritime  Administration     As 
a  rea^HUie  current  list  Includes  such  coun- 
tries ^^uth  Africa.  Panama.  Guinea,  HalU 
Liberia  and  Nationalist  China. 
MANT  ARX  n3.-Btrn,T 
There  are  many  Ironies  In  thla  blacklist- 
boycott  picture.    For  Instance,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  ships  on  the  list  are  former 
Ubfartj  vessel!  buut  In  ths  United  States  dur- 


ing World  War  U  and  sold  to  the  friendly  na- 
tions at  a  cheap  price  to  help  them  get  "their 
merchant  marines  going  aft^r  the  war  Both 
Panama  and  Liberia  issued  proclamations 
that  no  ships  In  their  registry  could  serve 
Cuba  and  yet  six  have  been  transfeiTed  to 
those  countries  and  now  are  appcarine  on 
the  list.  ° 

A  number  of  the  ships  registered  in  both 
Lebanon  and  Cyprus  are  owned  by  Greeks 
who  are  somewhat  concerned  that  their  own 
nation  might  seize  their  registries,  so  they 
charged  over  first.  Lebanon  and  Cyprus  can 
both  be  considered  "flags  of  convenience  " 
along  ^^-ith  Panama.  Liberia,  and  Honduras. 
for  shipowners,  alUicugh  It  Is  believed  that 
1^0  American  sliipowners  have  transferred  any 
vcs.sels  lo  the  Middle  East  area. 

Some  American  shippihg  circles  have  ex- 
prc^ed  grave  concern  over  the  fact  that  the 
beciuity  Council  upheld  London's  position 
on  the  Rliodeslan  boycott  so  strongly      Tiiev 

Sh'L^^.''*,'"'"'^''^''  °-  Britain's  dispute  with 
Rhodesia  Is  one  thing,   but  the  morality  of 

^otl^r  °'  blockade-enforced  boycott  la 
What  would  Great  Britain's  reaction  be 
l^^l  y:  '^  ^^^  ^""'^^  ^^^  should  seek  a 
viTt  tf  '^>''^°"  against  both  Cuba  and  North 
Viet  Nam-a  country  with  which  American 
troops  are  at  war  and  losing  their  lives? 

DANGEROUS    PRECEDENT 

It  also  is  noted  that  perhaps  a  dangerous 
precedent  has  been  set  and  \hey  wk  what 
would  happen  if  the  situation  should  be  re- 
versed: A  Communist-oriented  power  de- 
cided to  apply  heavy  pressure  on  a  neighbor 

thenl""  '°  '""^  ^^'-  ^^^'^^"^  «  boycot!  and 
then  goes  not  to  the  Security  Council  but  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
I  HiT^'''^  °^  stronger  measures.  Including 
a  blockade.  The  conclusion  la  that  western 
maritime  nations  may  find  themselves  in  a 
most  embarrassing  position. 

And  the  big  question  U  whether  Great 
Bntaln.  ulth  one  of  the  largest  merca^tite 
fleets  afloat,  would  defy  the  blockSje^the 

uXd"^:;^^';  '*  ^-  ^^^  '^^-'^^^ts  ^  ^: 


university  of  California,  Loi  Angtlt,, 
Givei  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Lawi  to  Eric  Wyndham  White 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  29, 1966 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Eric 
Wyndham  Wliite  is  truly  one  of  tha  great 
international  civil  servants  of  this  gener- 
ation. I  have  seen  him  in  action  since 
the  early  1950's  when  I  first  went  to  Ge- 
neva and  the  GATT  negoUatlons.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  as  a  member  of  the  U  S 
delegation  for  trade  negotiations  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
him  and  to  admire  his  fairness  scholar- 
ship, and  good  judgment. 

On  June  9, 1966,  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Ix)s  Angele?.  gave  to  Eric  Wynd- 
ham White  an  honorable  degree  of  "doc- 
tor of  laws.  The  foUowing  is  the  text  of 
the  citation  which  was  delivered  when 
the  degree  was  conferred  : 

Dlstlngrulshed  la'wye*-.  economist  and  Di- 
rector-General of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade— Eric  Wyndham  White  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing  the  prlnd- 
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pal  organization  for  trade.  .  .  .  Under  his 
guidance  some  seventy  countries  have  ac- 
cepted a  oodre  of  practical  rules  fof  fair  trad- 
ing In  International  commerce  and  have  co- 
operated on  a  global  basis  In  lowering  trade 
barrlera.  For  his  service  to  manilnd  ...  we 
■alute  him  and  confer  upon  him  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  highest  honour. 


Matthew  Henton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Friday,  July  29. 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Evening  Star  of  July  28.  1966.  the  col- 
umnist, "The  Rambler. "  wrote  an  excel- 
lent article  about  one  of  the  authentic 
American  heroes,  Matthew  Henson. 

This  distinguished  explorer  was  with 
Admiral  Peary  when  the  latter  discov- 
ered the  North  Pole  In  1909.  Many  his- 
torians have  even  credited  Mr.  Henson 
with  the  actual  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole. 

All  of  his  life,  Matthew  Henson  was  a 
member  of  the  church  where  I  have  pas- 
tored  for  36  years,  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church.  Not  only  was  he  a  devoted 
meml)er,  but  gave  generously  of  his  time 
to  the  activities  of  Abyssinian. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Henson,  Is  still  an 
active  member  of  Abyssinian  and  her 
work  is  a  continuing  tribute  to  this  great 
man. 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  tilbute 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, Senator  Joseph  Tydings,  would  pay 
him  by  Introducing  a  bUl  to  authorize 
Henson's  burial  in  Arlington  Cemetery, 
I  am  hopeful  that  a  bill  can  be  intro- 
duced to  provide  a  small  pension  for  Mrs. 
Henson  In  honor  of  the  glory  her  hus- 
band helped  to  bring  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  now  the 
full  column  by  "The  Rambler"  on  Mat- 
thew Henson. 

Thi  Rambles  Discovers  a  Hnto 
(By  John  McKelw^ay) 

Who  was  Matthew  A.  Henson? 

He  was  bom  on  Atig.  8.  1866,  on  a  farm  not 
far  from  Wa&hlngton  at  a  place  called  Nan- 
Jemoy,  In  Cbarles  County.  The  farm  was 
the  site  of  a  former  slave  market. 

Not  much.  1b  Icnown  about  his  boyhood. 
Btit  at  the  age  of  11.  Henson  ran  away  from 
home  and  made  his  way  to  Washington. 

He  stayed  here  with  an  aunt  and  worked 
In  a  restaurant  she  operated.  He  went  to  a 
school  known  as  the  N  Street  Elementary 
School,  but  his  attendance  was  Irregular. 

Then,  at  the  age  of  13.  he  left  his  home 
again  and  walked  all  the  w^ay  to  Baltimore. 
He  apparently  was  aWe  to  And  some  odd  Jobs 
on  the  waterfront  and  later  picked  up  a  Job 
as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  schooner  bound  for 
China.  The  captain,  a  man  named  Child.s. 
taught  the  youngster  some  mathematics  and 
navigation. 

Once  back  In  the  United  States,  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  this  tlm.e  fo\md 
employment  at  a  hat  shop  on  Pennsylvania 
ATenue  as  a  porter. 

There  must  have  been  something  unusual 
In  his  manner,  the  way  he  walked  or  talked 
or  amlled.     Something. 


At  any  rate,  a  customer,  the  then  Navy  Lt. 
JVibert  E.  Peary,  struck  up  a  friendship  with 
the  young  NegiD.  Soon,  Henson  was  on  the 
high  sea.s  again,  this  time  ac(X.mp.xnyinE; 
Peary  on  a  canal  surveying  trip  to  Nicara?:ua. 

By  1900,  Peary  was  a  comiii.^nder  and  on 
April  6  of  that  year  he  entered  the  folli.iwlng 
note  In  a  I05  book: 

"90  N.  L<at..  North  Pole  .  .  .  Arrived  here  to- 
day, 27  mruThcs  from  Cape  Columbia.  I 
have  with  me  5  men,  Mattliew  Hcn.^-on.  col- 
ored, Ootah,  Eginwnh.  Seegloo  and  Oookeah, 
Eskimos:  5  sledges  and  38  dojs. 

"The  expedition  under  my  comm.ind  has 
succeeded  In  reaching  the  Pole  .  .  .  for  the 
houor  and  prestige  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

.'Vnd  he  reportedly  said  "This  scene  my  eyes 
^■l!l  never  see  ai:aln.  Plant  the  Stars  and 
.Strip's  over  there.  Matt   ...  at  the  North 

Pm-.p    • 

The  more  one  reads  of  Henson  the  more 
rennrkabie  he  seem.s.  He  accompanied 
Fop.ry  on  seven  expeditions  to  the  .Arctic  and 
PoL<u:  reKions  and  the  expl'-rer  once  said  of 
hUn.  "He  is  my  most  valuable  companion.  I 
couki  not  get  alonpr  without  him." 

While  Peary  had  difficulty  communicating 
with  the  Esklm.os.  Hens<in  could  speak  the 
languacre  fluently.  He  also  became  expert  In 
buildlns  sleds,  hnndllne  the  hu.skies  that 
pulled  the  men  and  equipment  ai;d  in  build- 
in  s;  lyl.K^S, 

Without  Henson,  It  appears  Peary  might 
never  have  made  It.  Henson  once  told  a 
rep<r*cr: 

"The  mornlriK  of  April  6th  I  fouT.d  wo  were 
In  the  middle  of  hummock  Ice.  I  calculated 
ab-Tut  how  far  I  had  come,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self. 'If  I'm  not  on  the  Pole.  I've  cros-sed  It, 
so  I  don't  have  to  po  no  further  .  .  . 

"Conimander  Peary  was  45  minutes  behind. 
He  came  up  to  us  as  we  were  b\iildlng  an 
Igloo  and  he  says,  'Well,  my  boy.  how  many 
miles  have  we  mnde  t<vlay?'  "Too  many. 
Commander'  I  said,  'I  think  we  crossed  the 
Pole.  So  the  Commander  got  out  his  note- 
book and  figured  a  bit  and  he  says,  'I  guess 
you're  right,'  " 

And  he  added.  "Tlie  Commander  w:is  never 
a  well  man  from  the  minute  after  he'd  fin- 
ished t.;kins;  those  observations  at  the  Pole. 
It  seemed  to  be  an  effort  for  him  to  r-peak, 

"All  his  strength  had  been  concentrated  on 
getting  to  the  Tole,  Once  he  got  t'nere  his 
strength  gave  out." 

Henson  died  in  1955,  He  had  done  some 
lecttiTing  after  the  trip  to  the  Pole.  But  he 
was  practically  broke  until  he  got  a  Job  In 
the  Collector  of  Customs  Office  In  New  York. 
He  retired  In  1936, 

Somewhat  belat.edly.  he  received  a  naval 
medal  In  1945  and  then,  In  1950,  was  honored 
at  the  Pentagon  on  the  41st  anniversary  of 
the  Pole  conquest.  For  the  last  16  years  of 
his  life,  he  lived  In  New  York  on  an  $85-a- 
month  government  pension.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  88. 

Jvist  the  other  day.  Sen.  Joseph  Tydings, 
D-Md  ,  Introduced  a  bill  to  f)ertnit  Henson 
to  be  burled  in  .Arlington  Cemetery.  He  Is 
buried  in  New  York  now. 

Under  tcrm.s  of  the  legislation,  Henson 
would  be  given  a  hero's  burial. 


The  Uses  •£  Water 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KK.VTt/'CKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  29.  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  'what 
may  seem  to  be  relatively  unimportant 


measures  can  often  lead  to  highly  im- 
portant beiients— and  at  the  same  time 
head  off  iur.var.ted  cvcnt,s. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  reports 
one  such  measure.  It  was  taken  by 
President  Johnson  in  a  phone  call  -which 
turned  on  hydrant  pj^rinklers,  lighted  up 
swimming  pools  at  nlsht,  and  provided 
portable  pools  for  children  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  play  in. 

Tlie  Star's  editorial  on  what  it  refers 
to  as  "an  imprtsi.ive  dcnionstration  of 
presidential  power  properly  applied"  is 
herewith  ofTercd  for  the  Record: 
The  Uses  of  W.\TEn 

WattT  is.  mcst  of  all,  for  drinking.  Second, 
it  Is  for  cl'.ildren  to  play  in.  Then  come  1001 
other  uses,  such  as  washing,  cooking,  putting 
out  tire':  and  ho'.di::g  up  boats. 

The  recreational  im.portanco  of  water  was 
officially  rcccgniied  this  week  In  Washington 
by  no  lers  a  ;>erson  than  President  Lyndon 
B,  Johnson.  And  it  has  been  a  long  time 
since  any  pre.iicicnt  has  come  up  with  t 
sounder  decision. 

The  Prcsideiit's  ofTiciaJ  position  was  made 
known  In  the  form  of  a  brief  telephone  call, 
exprecsing  some  displeasure  over  the  leisurely 
pace  at  which  the  EMstrict  was  proceeding 
with  the  program  to  provide  swimming  facil- 
ities and,  esiX'Cially,  sprinkler  cap>s  for  fire 
hydrants  in  crowded  downto^wn  residential 
areas. 

As  he  hung  up,  bales  of  rod  tape  that  had 
kept  the  program  hog-tled  for  months  sud- 
denly vanislied.  High-powered  federal  and 
City  officials  huddled,  and  by  mid-afternoon 
the  program  was  well  off  the  ground.  The 
number  of  sprinklers  nearly  doubled;  lights 
were  ordered  so  that  ti'.e  city's  pools  could 
stay  open  after  dark;  more  than  a  dozen 
portable  pools  became  available. 

It  was  an  Impressive  demonstration  of 
presidential  p>ower  properly  applied.  Tlw 
City's  youths  need  and  deserve  all  the  swim- 
ming facilities  that  can  possibly  be  provided. 
And  the  water-saving  hydrMit  sprinkler*, 
which  convert  hot,  dirty  struts  Into  legiti- 
mate playgrounds,  are  clearlya  good  Invest- 
ment. Better  than  the  steel  helmets  some 
other  cities  have  provided  to  protect  j)ollce- 
mcn  who  swarm  In  to  tiun  off  Illegally  gush- 
ing hydrants. 

Thanks  to  that  presidential  phone  call, 
W.-xshlngton's  svimmer  will  be  lees  hot  and 
less  long  than  It  might  otherwise  have  been. 


Tbe  Spiraling  Costs  of  Higher  Educatioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  coLoaADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  29. 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  education  is  liitting  ever  harder  at  the 
middle-income  family  today.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  give 
their  children  a  leg  up  in  the  world 
through  education  are  being  called  upon 
to  make  ever  greater  sacrifices.  The 
middle-income  heart  of  the  tax  base  In 
our  Nation  cannot  take  much  more  pres- 
sure, as  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Denver  Post  aptly  shows,  through  Its 
comparison  of  the  costs  of  education 
some  years  ago  and  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  oJl 
this  body's  attention  once  more  to  my 
bill,  H.R.  16012,  which  would  amend  the 
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Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the     tlve  comments  on  the  proposed  new  De-  'We  favor  paaeage  of  the  bui  to  create  the 

National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In-     partment  of  Transportation — Including  transportation  department,  but  it  wiu  be  a 

surance  Act  of  1965  to  raise  the  family     a  recommendation  by  my  colleague  from  *>****'  *>^  ^  the  aforementioned  deficiencies 

income  limitation  with  respect  to  Fed-     Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld  1  who  represents  *"  "wrected, 

eral  payments  ,to  reduce  Interest  costs     the  13th  District — that  the  new  Depart-  

on  insured  student  loans.                               ment  should  Include  an  office  of  aircraft  """"^""^^"^ 

The  editorial  follows:                                  noise     suppression— and    should     have  p    ^-     1  c*       m    j  j      » 

(Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  July  26, 1965]     jurisdiction  over  urban  mass  transit.  rractical  Steps  Needed  to  Better  Negroes 

We  LrvE  and  We  Learn                         The  Winnetka  Talk  is  part  of  the  Hoi-  Lot 

The  high  cost  of  learning  is  graying  a  lot     lister  newspaper  chain,  which  also  pub-  

of  parental   heads   nowadays   as  sons   and     lishes  weekly  newspapers  that  circulate  EXTENSION  OF  RFMARK"*? 

daughters  come  of  college  age.    September     In  IlUnois'  12th  District  which  I  have  the  wr   nciviArvivo 
Is  just  around  the  corner.                                     privilege  to  represent 

.JprftZ?  IT^"^^  "'  '"'''•  ^^"^y^^  *^"^  ^        I  commend  the  president,  Richard  L.  HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

generation  ago  when  our  current  moms  and      TTr>lHctr>,-    on^  r,,,Kiioi,„^    t^^.hj    a     t^  "v.iij 

dads    were    pre-colleglans    themselves,    just     *^Ol'J?ffr,  and  publisher.  David  A.  Rose,  of  floruja 

emerging  frtan  their  high  school  cocoons.           °^    ''^.^    meaningful    editorial.       I    also  in  xhe  HOUSE  OF  representatives 

How  much  did  it  cost  to  go  to  college  then?     compliment  my  colleague,  Donald  Rinas- 
Some  surprising  answers  are  listed  lij  a  little     FELD,  for  his  many  contributions  to  the  rrvlay.  July  29, 1966 
publication  dated  March,   1938,   Issued  by  a     measure    to    establish   a   Department   of  Mr.  GIBBONS.     Mr    Speaker    the  re- 
Denver  savings  and  loan  company.    A  friend     Transportation  that  wiU  soon  come  to  cent  wave  of  racial  unrest  and  violence 
just  happened  to  find  this  booklet  In  his     the  House  floor.  which  has  empted  In  one  after  SEe? 

"The  cost  as  shown  in  these  tables  Is  not  .^  "^''^  editorial  follows:  of  America's  great  cities  is  cause  for  con- 
prohibitive,"  the  booklet  states,  encourag-  T^'^Nsrr  Department  Bn.L  Could  Be  Bcttee  cern  for  all  thinking  Americans. 
ingly.  "Of  course  the  tuition  at  'name'  uni-  Barring  last -minute  opposition.  Congress  I  have  heard  many  different  remedies 
verslties  is  comparatively  costly  to  families  soon  will  approve  creation  of  a  federal  depart-  proposed  to  solve  the  social  and  eco- 
of  average  means.  But  there  are  many  ment  of  transportation  to  deal  with  the  na-  nomic  ills  which  we  have  allowed  to 
universities  of  high  scholastic  standing  tion's  incre.asingly  complex  transit  problem.  fpster  for  far  too  lone  In  onp  <!hqmpfii1 
where  tuition  costs  are  moderate."                            The    new    department    would    in    no  -way  phetto  after  another                        simiiitriiii 

There   follows   a   list   of   U.S.   universities      "S"""!'  '''''^''^^  authority  or  interfere  with  pri-  Todav      wp     .:tt     on     c^ial     Hvr,orr,if„ 

popular  With  persons  in  Denver  and  vlcltmy,      vate     ownership     of     facilities.     Instead     it  NovSrit  icnou-.  ihl^h  .ft^^o     ^Z       ^■ 

giving   the   "average  4-year   cost"   Including      '■"""^  P^™'*  th*-  federal  government  to  co-  NoOodj    knows  which  City  may  be  next, 

total  amounts  needed  for  tuition,  room  and      ordinate  transportation  policy.  We    need    acUon    now    to    eradicate    the 

board    and    incidentals.     These    averages,    it          '^^^  "^*^  ^°^  co-ordination  is  obvious.    The  malignant    SOres    which     Include     over- 

savs.  "mav  be  accepted  as  a  practical  basis      government's   promotion   and   regulation   of  crowding    in   housing,   lack    of   adequate 

for  planning:"                                                             transportation  now  Is  conducted  piecemeal,  job  skills  and  job  opportunities    rat  In- 

.  •                                                                                 '^'^^  ^"'^^  "^°*^^  °f  transportation  handled  by  fcstation    noor  ■^Tnititinn    onH  a  h^ct  ^f 

Arizona  - $3,300      a  ditTerent  agency.     Some  are  autonomous  n,hPr  °^U           samtatlon,  and  a  host  of 

Barnard    4. 800      others    are    appendages    of    large,    multlori-  !IJ1    .i:^-,,             ^     •    .  *      .•      . 

Bryn  Mawr  or  Vassar 6,000      ented  departments.     Duties  and  responsibili-  ^"^  Johnson  administration's  war  on 

California    2,900     ties  affecting  a  single  form  of  transportation  Poverty  has  already   had   a  significant 

Colorado  Mines 2.109      often  are  divided  among  a  nimiber  Of  aeen-  impact     upon     many     of     these     urban 

rorn'.T  University 2.300     cies.  ghettos.      But   not   nearly   enough.     In 

rr?,i^!!  >r"r-^ /VV.^ r"r      ■               ^°^  example,  five  federal  agencies  deal  with  these  areas,  the  war  on  poverty  and  par- 

""dem     ^niyf"^'"   <'"'^'--  ^'='-    ^^00     "?r\"  o*^"Th:''1.Vari;rm^^  J^"^^^^  ticularly  the  Neighborh^  ^uth  Co^S. 

Harvard  .._/.'..:::::::::::::::::::  l-f^  c^rSiJr Z'Z^^u'^rc^^^^s.  Z  none'Thrh^°'^h"^^".t'^T'^^"^^ 

Kansas    2,800     Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Interstate  Com-  ^-    They  have  brought  job  skills  and 

Michigan    2.600     merce  Commission.  opportunities    where    before    there    was 

New  Mexico 2.800        Four  deal  with  aviation— the  Civil  Aero-  only    frustrated    idleness.      But,    again. 

Notre  Dame 3,300     nautics  Board,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agencv,  much  more  must  be  done. 

^fwt,»     !'^°°     Housing  and  Urban  Development   (aircraft  Richard  Wilson,  writing  in  the  Friday 

w^omtng-;:::::::::::::::::::::;;:  t:Z  Z::1\ZV:^JT''''  ^^'^'^^^'^  -^  iZftaT^Vln^^Z^t'^^T^'-':. 

Yale 6,000         The  Department  of  Commerce  is  Involved  "^  Star  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head 

Tops  on  the  list  was  ,6,000.  or  an  average  ^^'^  ^gh^eed  rull  tran«pormion  i^d^i^^fe  S^^.^^^^rd  To  St^M"^  "^'^,'1?^ 
of  $1500  a  year-  while  a  student  who  a^Pe^t*  of  automobile  safety.  Steps  Needed  To  Better  Negroes' Lot."  I 
boarded  at  home  could  attend  DU  for  a  "^^^  "^®  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  "^P^  ^  Members  of  the  Congress  will 
mere  $300  annually.  And  the  moral  pointed  ^^  authority  over  railroads,  motor  carriers,  take  the  time  to  read  it.  Mr.  Wilson 
out  to  parents  of  1938  was  that  Junior's  edu-  P'P«"nes,  and  certain  inland  water  carriage  has  grasped  the  true  meaning  to  the 
cation,  shotud  he  choose  DU,  could  be  <^""«s.  j-jots  and  violence  and  has  pointed  our 
financed  by  putting  $8.60  a  month  for  10  ^^  *  obvious  need  for  a  unified  federal  steps  in  the  right  direction  toward  even- 
years  in  a  savings  account  paying  the  "cur-  rf^J'^f"^"?  should  not  blind  Congreee  to  tual  solution  to  the  problem  of  an  intol- 
rent  rate  of  3  per  cent  Interest,  compounded  »me  deficlencl^  of  the  current  bill.  ^^  j^^  exktCMe  Which  ^rvf  thP 
semi-annually."                                                              m  their  minority  report,  for  example.  Re-  f .   ,  »      ^T    ^''^^"^e    wnicn    saps    the 

In  that   10-year  period    alas    came  WorlH      P'^*'"<=^s  P°^^  <>"*  that  urban  mass  transit  ^l^J^^^  ^^^  weakens  the  moral  posiUon 

War  II  and  swe^^  t^^o  e  beamifunstimatet     TurVlr^^' ^'^L'^T,'.''''  °"^  department's  of  this  country  at  home  and  abroad, 

away  with  It                              auwiui  chumaies      Jurisdiction.     Administration  sponsors  leave  Practical  Steps  Needed  To  Bftteb  Negroes' 

this  reeponslbUlty  with  the  Department  of  Lot 

"'"-^o^rtV".''^''  ^''^'"•  .  (By  Richard  Wilson) 

To  omit  today  s  most  pressing  transporta-  .                , 

tlon  problem  from  the  Jurisdiction  ^  the  ^  "^f   ^^   foreseen    earlier   this   year   Negro 

Transit  Department  Bill  Could  Be  Better      ^^"^    department    seems    extremely    short-  !;!^""^  ^^  "^t-     ^^^^^  °"t  'a  some  cities. 

sighted.     The  omission  would  perpetuate  the  ,        comm.on  characteristic  of  these  disorders 

FTCTFNmnM  r^-R  WT^/rAOxra                 "'^''5'  spl'nterlng  of  transportation  responsl-  LLl'lfV^   ^^   *'^   confined   to   the   areas    in 

iiXl  tNfalON  OF  REMARKS                 billty  that  the  bill  aims  to  correct  v;hlch  Negroes  are  concentrated. 

O'                                                ronir   rjoM.Tt,  i>T,,,=..^„  ,T,  ,o»i.>     ,      .  Casualties,   fcr  the  most  part,   are   Negro 

-       HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY          ^Sz~xKs^^JB  ^Tt^'^  "— *  -^^ 

o^  ^-™ois                                    view  legfs^ator  that  theTew  Tr^spc^lSuon  -ge^wbltel'"  "'°''''  °"'  °'  ''''  ^^'"°"'  "^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  representatives          department  should  assume  responsibility  for  Much    hand  wrincHn.,    ^nrt    oiar«,..t    „^ 

Friday,  July  29.  1966                        t^n^^ .TZ^^lr''""'  ^^  ^^"'"^  '^'^-  era^^iratlonrte^s^farorde^nut  fen^ 

Mr.  MCCLORY.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  sig-      ,^^^J,'' }^^ ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^--    it  ex-  t^T,^r^^^TV\To^  ^r^eTlte^r^eVl 

nificant  editorial  appeared  In   the  July      *J"P^  ^he  federal  government  from  meeting  That  is  what  the  rioting  again  brings  into 

21.  1966,  Issue  of  the  Winnetka  Talk,  a     ^^^^1^^"?^^  *^  "^  ^  ^P  ^^  ^he  new  de-  such  tragic  focus.    Nothing  meaningful,  or 

popular  weekly  newspaper  published  in     2^^  "L.  T^*  *l°!!I!i^^«*  ^   ""^  ^^^^^  ^°^  '^"^  much,  is  being  done  to  improve  the 

the      13th     Congressional     District     of     f^UU^^ai^^^<^l^^^I''!^  ^'^  *'°^"',?^  ^""^  environment  in  which  Negroes 

Illinois.   The  editorial  contains  construe-     Sel^iSdt^t?.''*'^*'' **"'*"  ^  "*  ""  iTe^'noueA  beinrdl"? '°' '^".".l^^""'    ""f' 

f         '  "^^"°")-  IS  enough  being  done  to  correct  the  e.xtraordi- 
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narily   high   rate   of    unemployment   among 
Negroes. 

TbeorlBta  talk  of  abolishing  the  Negro 
ghettoes  and  discuss  broad  concepts  of  social 
equality  and  a  dream  world  of  universal  in- 
ter-mlxture  and  brotherhood.  We  cannot 
wait  tht  long.  Or.  theorists  discuss  the 
phlloBopblcaJ  dlfferencee  between  non-vio- 
lence and  "black  jjower,"  and  the  rise  of  vio- 
lence-prone black  racist  gn:t)ups  who  comprlBe 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Negro  population. 

But  they  drag  their  feet  In  pursuit  of 
measures  for  Improving  the  environment  In 
which  Negroes  live  now — not  20  or  30  years 
from  now  but  today,  not  In  some  Intermixed 
conxmunlty  of  tomorrow  but  In  the  ghettoes 
that  win  continue  to  exist  for  many  years. 

Recent  rioting  In  Omaha,  Neb.  Is  a  case  in 
point.  Three  years  ago  Negroes  demon- 
strated for  more  Jobs.  Civic-minded  groups 
drew  up  articulated  plans  to  train  Negroes 
for  Job*  they  could  fill.  The  outlook  was 
good.  After  the  recent  rioting,  a  check  with 
those  who  had  drawn  up  the  plans  of  three 
years  ago  revealed  that  virtually  nothing  had 
been  done  to  execute  them. 

Vice  President  HxraniT  H.  HirMPHRirr  can 
perhaps  be  forgiven  for  the  Imprudence  of 
his  recent  remarks  that  if  he  had  to  live 
as  so  DO&ny  Negroes  live  "with  rats  nibbling 
on  my  children's  toes"  ho  might  "lead  a 
mighty  good  revolt  himself. "  The  vice  presi- 
dent is  sometimes  given  to  overstatement 
when  he  is  exasperated,  and  It  Is  clear  that 
he  is  exasperated  over  the  lack  of  progress  in 
getting  on  with  specific  actions  that  can  be 
taken  to  relieve  the  intolerabllity  of  life  in 
the  slums. 

Some  of  these  actions  are  so  very  simple — 
portable  swimming  pools,  lighted  play- 
grounds, transportation,  entertainment 
centers  for  example.  Other  actions  will  re- 
quire extensive  planning  and  massive  ex- 
penditures of  federal  and  local  funds. 

A  quick  look  at  the  Watts  area  in  Loe 
Angeles,  with  Its  unsatisfactory  but  rela- 
tively tolerable  living  conditions,  causes  one 
to  wonder  what  could  happen  in  the  Inex- 
preoBlbly  worse  areas  of  New  York,  Washing- 
ton and  CThlcago.  Life  In  some  of  these  areas 
la  simply  Intolerable,  the  very  ragged  edge 
of  existence. 

These  conditions  make  the  current  debate 
In  CongresB  on  open  housing  guarantees  seem 
as  If  on  another  planet.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  Negroes  have  the  resources  to 
escape  from  the  slums  into  better  residential 
neighborhoods.  With  or  without  the  fed- 
eral open  housing  guarantee,  they  will  live 
In  slums  that  are  growing  worse  and  bigger 
by  the  hour. 

What  was  true  after  the  Watts  rioting  in 
Los  Angeles  a  year  ago  is  even  more  true 
today.  A  law  library  of  statutes  guarantee- 
ing the  right  to  vote,  equal  educaclon,  equal 
employment  opportunity  and  access  to  all 
public  places  won't  remove  the  rotten  hearts 
of  otir  cities.  The  true  problems  in  the  slums 
lie  less  in  constitutional  g^u^ranteee  and 
moralistic  principles  than  in  improved  liv- 
ing conditions. 

The  festering  centers  In  the  cities  that 
breed  crime,  degradation  and  disorder  threat- 
en the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Prompt  action  Is  Imperative.  This 
means  massive  programs  for  improved  educa- 
tion and  keeping  Negro  children  in  school 
whether  Integrated  or  non-Integrated,  mas- 
sive efforts  to  restore  the  stability  of  Negro 
family  life.  Most  of  all,  and  Immediately,  it 
means  physical  Improvement  of  the  Negro 
areas,  relief  from  overcrowing,  poor  sanita- 
tion, rat  Infestation,  frightful  housing.  It 
means  beautlflcatlon  and  cleaning  up. 

It  means  getting  on  with  the  correction 
of  specific  and  visible  evils  and  less  preoccu- 
pation with  the  soclcdoglcal  and  psycholog- 
ical mysteries  of  the  white-colored  relation- 
ship that  our  great  grandchildren  will  stlU 
be  discussing. 


How  Has  Commnnist  China  Planned  Use 
of  Its  Human  Resources? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    C.\LrPORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  29.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
15,  Dr.  Yuan  Li-Wu,  who  is  director  of 
program  on  regional  control  pos-sibilities 
in  the  Far  East  of  the  Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford  University,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California  on  the  subject  "How  Has 
Communist  China  Planned  Use  of  Its 
Human  Resources?"  His  address,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Commonwealth,  follows: 
"Red   CiiiNESK  Economy    10    Years   Behind. 

Due    to     Consistent     Oversights,"     Says 

US. P.  Scholar 
(FYom  address  by  Dr.  Yuan  Ll-Wu,  director 

of  program  on  regional  control  possibilities 

in   Far   East.   Hoover  Institution,   Stanford 

University) 

We've  been  told  Communist  China  Is 
"shrouded  In  mystery."  Indeed  tliere  is  a 
great  deal  we  don't  know — always  some  miss- 
ing information.  There's  also  a  great  deal 
we  do  know. 

My  subject;  How  has  Communist  China 
planned  use  of  Its  liuman  resources?  How 
does  Its  developnieac  compare  to  that  of 
Taiwan? 

There  Is  a  problem  of  employing  personnel 
and  the  relationship  of  ugricullure  to  de- 
velopment in  general. 

Prior  to  World  War  n  we  always  thought 
of  "the  availability  of  capital." — "How  much 
capital  was  necessary  for  required  develop- 
ment?" 

Later,  that  attention  shifted  to  available 
resources:  how  could  they  be  applied  to  ef- 
fective use?  Emphasis  still  remained  on 
short-term  technical  assistance. 

The  need  to  coordinate  training  and  edu- 
cation with  employment  and  economic 
growth  is  important,  because  an  abundance 
of  unemployed  and  frustrated  Intellectuals  Is 
the  stuff  revolutions  are  made  of  I 

Let  us  consider  the  manner  in  which 
China's  R&D  (research  and  development) 
policy  has  been  pursued  in  the  agricultural 
sector 

Systematic  application  of  R&D  did  not 
take  place  until  1957.  Therefore,  eight  years 
had  elapsed  before  attention  was  given  to  the 
problem  of  R&D  in  agriculture — In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Communist  China  is  primarily 
agricultural.  And  this  Is  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  R&D  effort  In  industry — for  an  ag- 
ricultural nation. 

Efforts  were  then  concentrated  In  crop 
selection  and  cross-breeding  of  crops.  ,The 
research  areas  selected  and  neglected  Is 
closely  related  to  the  number  of  available 
experts.  Many  agricultural  experts  had  fled 
the  mainland  for  Taiwan.  On  the  main- 
land these  resulting  gaps  in  knowledge  were 
not  filled  because  of  a  failure  to  recognize 
them. 

To  the  extent  that  new  corp  varieties 
were  developed,  they  were  not  spread  on 
a  large  scale,  due  to  haste.  New  crops  re- 
mained vulnerable  to  diseases  and,  in  some 
cases,  some  yields  even  fell. 

What  modernizing  of  agriculture  has  been 
attempted  hasn't  been  particularly  effective 
because  of  the  damage  done  during  "the 
Great  Leap  Forward" 

And  it  remains  a  question  whether  the 
"private  plot"  will   be  allowed  to  continue. 

On  the  basis  of  above  observations,  what 


can  be  the  result?  Agricultural  production 
has  lagged  way  behind.  At  the  same  time 
Communist  China's  population  has  Increased 
by  at  least  15%  since  1949. 

Agricultural  production  depends  upon  un- 
skilled labor  on  a  mass  basis. 

There  have  been  several  unavoidable  fac- 
tors: a  time-lag  as  to  (a)  training  and  (b) 
intelligent    adaptation    to    local    conditions. 

In  contrast  to  the  experience  of  Commu- 
nist China,  Taiwan  has  had  a  phenomenal 
growth  of  agriculture — for  three  basic  rea- 
sons: First,  an  influx  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment personnel  from  the  Mainland,  which 
provided  a  large  pool  of  talent;  secondly, 
there  has  been  successful  communication ' 
between  scientists,  technicians,  and  the 
farmer;  and  third,  there  has  been  greater 
production  and  greater  derivative  income, 
from  voluntarily  following  advice  of  the 
technicians. 

The  use  of  human  resources  in  the  two 
Chinas  is  different.  In  Communist  Clilna 
people  are  used  in  agriculture  while  the  em- 
phasis is  going  toward  industry  on  Taiwan. 

What  is  the  future  of  agricultural  research 
In  the  long  run?  In  Communist  China 
there  has  been  an  increase  In  institutes  of 
Industrial  design.  For  Taiwan  there  are  ex- 
change and  purchase  programs  including 
the  U.S.  There  appears  to  be  an  increasing 
need  for  specific  employment  opportunities. 

The  application  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment to  production  and  basic  research,  re- 
quires'further  emphasis; 

Perhaps  a  human  resources  program 
should  be  made  a  part  of  any  effort  to  termi- 
nate any  program  of  foreign  aid. 

ANSWER  FROM   WRrTTEN  QUESTIONS  FROM  FLOOR 

Question  (R.  L.  AsQurrH).  What  can  (Red) 
China  do  to  control  her  population? 

Answer.  Always  been  doing  something. 
For  ten  years  they've  had  active  birth  con- 
trol program.  The  campaign  Is  played  down 
from  time  to  time  but  still  going  on.  Also 
they  have  legalized  abortions  and  discouraged 
early  marriage. 

Question  (Robert  R.  Lex)  .  Mao  an  Inter- 
national Communist  or  Chinese  Nationalist? 

Answer.  Mao's  a  Communist  and  shares 
aims  of  International  Communism.  At  same 
time  operates  vrtthln  a  Chinese  environment; 
so  the  vehicle  used  is  the  Chinese  state.  He 
will  use  the  Chinese  state  and  nation  to  fur- 
ther his  interests.  Can't  divorce  one  from 
the  other.  His  use  of  nationalism  is  a  strat- 
egy— nat  a  goal. 

Question  (Ralph  Laird).  How  far  would 
Chinese  economy  have  progressed  under 
Kuomlntang? 

Answer.  China  was  on  verge  of  economic 
"take-off"  in  latter  1930's.  By  1937  was  on 
verge  of  sustained  growth.  Japanese  war  was 
an  "interlude."  Growth  between  1952-1957 
was  resumption  of  a  long-term  trend.  Chi- 
nese growth  pattern  is  different.  Hard  to 
tell  where  it  could  go  if  Communists  were 
not  there.  There  was  a  spurt  of  growth  1958- 
60.  then  sharp  depression  and  recovery. 
Growth  was  retarded  by  at  least  ten  years. 

Question.  (1)  Are  farm  communes  com- 
mon In  Red  China?  (2)  Has  commune  sys- 
tem produced  more  food  than  family  farms? 

Answer.  (1)  Introduced  In  1958.  In  1959 
a  sharp  decline  In  food  production;  1960-61 
saw  a  severe  food  shortage.  Communes  re- 
organized In  1961.  Productlon/dlstrlbvition 
functions  lowered  from  commune  to  "team" 
level.  In  1961  private  plots  also  restored. 
This  shift,  since  1961,  has  accounted  for  what 
little  recovery  there's  been:  not  enough  to 
offset  damage  by  "Great  Leap  Forward." 
Present  grjiin  production  has  barely  reached 
1957  level — a  ten-year  production  lag. 

Question  (L.  R.  Gardner).  Will  Red  China 
and  Japan  team  together  more  closely  for 
economic  reasons? 

Answer.  Communist  China  always  dangled 
tr.ide  as  a  bait  to  Japanese  exporters.  Pos- 
sibility of  vast  expansion  of  trade  remote. 
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unless  Japan  willing  to  extend  substantial 
long-term  credit.  Another  factor — to  what 
extent  China  operates  on  a  pragmatic  basis 
without  trade  as  a  wedge — would  Influence 
volume  of  trade. 

Question  (John  A.  Rowe,  Jr  ) .  Chinese  ex- 
perts going  to  Taiwan— are  they  government 
employees? 

Answer.  Movement  of  specialists  and  re- 
searchers was  in  late  1940's.  Went  to  Tai- 
wan e.specially  because  of  U.S.  Cliinese  agri- 
cultural c._)operatlon  programs. 
Question  (Roy  P.  Newell), 
nist  China  ever  kow-tow  to 
nists? 

Answer.  Most  unlikely. 
Question  (Pacl  Heyneman  i . 
jxjsition  of  overseas  Chinese  as  to  loyalty  to- 
w:ird  mainland? 

Answer,  Since  World  Wax  11,  quite  a 
change  in  attitudes  toward  host  countries. 
Greater  movement  towiird  local  integration. 
Will  tend  to  go  to  winning  side. 

Question  (D,  S.  Riccs).  Is  Red  China.  In 
reality,  culpable  of  processing  her  natural 
resources  enough  to  make  her  massive  man- 
power eiTcciive  militarily? 

Answer,  Depends  on  nature  of  warfare.  If 
guerrilla  w.irfare,  there  would  be  little  prob- 
lem In  supporting  "w.'u-s  of  national  libera- 
tion." If  conventional  warfare  on  a  large 
scale — could  be  stistalned  only  for  short  pe- 
riods. In  order  to  do  so  they'd  have  to 
modernize,  which  they  could  not  do  without 
Russian  aid.  If  nuclear — there  is  a  capabil- 
ity. While  stjch  development  would  affect 
economic  growth,  it  wouldn't  be  Unmediately 
apparent.  There'd  be  no  serious  constraint 
if  skilled  manpower  available. 

Question,  How  full  and  accurate  informa- 
tion out  of  Red  China? 

Answer,  Can  get  considerable  Information 
on  an  open  basis.  Tliere  are  gaps  but  we 
do  have  great  deal.  All  there  for  Interested 
parties.  Doubt  we  could  get  much  more 
by  s<*ffeing  correspondents  to  China. 


Legislation  To  Assist  Indians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  29, 1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  have  been  con- 
cerned over  the  problems  of  our  Amer- 
ican Indians  will  be  interested  in  the  edi- 
torial 'Which  recently  appeared  in  the 
San  Bernardino  Daily  Sun: 

Legislation  To  Assist  Indians 

The  American  Indian,  who  seemingly  has 
been  bypiissed  in  this  age  of  technology, 
stands  to  benefit  in  new  Department  of  In- 
terior legislation  being  prepared  on  Indians. 
In  fact,  the  new  legislation  is  deemed  the 
most   Important  in  30  years. 

The  legislation's  key  provision,  if  approved, 
will  alter  the  tribal  trusteeship  laws.  The 
Department  of  Interior  desires  the  tribes  to 
be  able  to  enter  into  partnership  with  pri- 
vate firms  in  utilizing  natural  resources  on 
tribal  land.  Instead  of  leasing  the  land,  as 
has  been  past  practice,  the  tribes  would 
mortgage  it  for  Industrial  development.  The 
Indians,  In  the  process,  would  be  trained  to 
participate  in  iruuiagement  and  be  employed 
on  Jobs  created  by  the  industry. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  convinc- 
ing to  be  done  before  such  legislation  runs 
the  congressional  gantlet.  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  must  convince  Con- 
gress to  allow  the  mortgages  and  private  In- 
dustry   to   take   part   In   the    development. 


Robert  LaP.  Bennett,  new  Indian  Bureau 
comnUasloner,  must  ptersuade  the  Indian 
tribes  that  their  risk  will  be  no  greater  than 
an  average  citizen  would  take  In  mortgaging 
his  home.  Of  the  two,  Bennett's  assignment 
will  be  the  most  difficult. 

Regardless  of  the  new  legislation's  out- 
come, it  is  good  news  to  leam  that  the  Amer- 
ican Indians'  miserable  plight  at  last  is  com- 
ing to  the  fore.  This  nation  has  poured 
billions  of  dollars  into  the  foreign-aid  trough 
supposedly  to  assist  struggling  countries  to 
resist  international  communism. 

Little  has  been  done  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  lot  of  the  American  Indian 
who  Indeed  was  the  real  victim  in  the  birth 
and  development  of  the  Unit-ed  States.  In 
our  opinion,  the  remaining  Indian  trtbee  de- 
serve a  fair  share  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic rifrhts  which  belong  to  all  citiz,ens 
in  this  constitutional  government. 


Honolulu    Star-Bulletin   Editorial:    Com- 
munists Are  on  Trial,  Too,  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M,  MATSUNAGA 

OF    IIAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  28.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
are  to  make  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  we  must  realize 
that  communism  too  is  on  trial  in 
Vietnam,  not  democracy  alone.  This 
thought-provoking  suggestion  is  made 
In  an  editorial  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  of  July  20,  1966.  In  the  hope 
that  this  editorial  will  stimulate  think- 
ing toward  seeking  new  approaches  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, I  include  it  in  the  Congression.al 
Record: 

They  Are  on  I'rlal,  Too 

In  almost  every  public  discussion  cf  our 
Viet  Nam  policy,  the  point  Is  made  that  we 
are,  in  effect,  on  trial  before  the  world.  Tliat 
is,  we  have  made  commitments;  if  we  walk 
out  on  them,  what  ally  of  the  future  will 
depend  on  us,  who  will"  trust  us? 

It  Is  a  good  point,  and  one  not  to  be 
disregarded.  It  should  not  be  overriding, 
pres^ved  at  the  cost  of  all  else.  But  whether 
on  the  score  of  national  honor  or  sheer 
practicality  It  must  always  be  considered. 

The  trouble  is  that  hardly  any  of  those 
who  make  the  point  ever  bother  to  turn  the 
coin.  If  they  would  they  would  see  that 
our  adversaries  are  bound  to  the  struggle  in 
Viet  Nam  in  the  same  manner  that  we  are, 
and  probably  to  an  even  greater  degree. 

Communism  is  a  relatively  new  concept  in 
the  world.  Next  year  will  be  only  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  revolution.  In 
another  11  years — in  1976 — American  democ- 
racy will  be  200  years  old. 

The  Idea  of  a  free  society,  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  that  has  developed  from 
It.  is  In  a  mtjch  stronger  position  for  maneu- 
ver than  is  fledgling  communism.  We  could 
cash  in  our  chips  and  walk  out  of  Viet 
Nam  tomorrow  and  it  would  not  destroy 
us.  We  do  not  choose  to  do  so,  but  we  do 
have  a  choice  of  alternatives. 

The  Communists  haven't  such  a  choice, 
seen  from  their  point  of  view.  Their  ex- 
periment Is  too  young,  and  it  has  lost  too 
much  ground  recently,  to  admit  another  de- 
feat in  Viet  Nam,  ETven  the  Russians,  who 
would  like  to  suspend  temporal  adventures 
and  bank  on  a  future  in  Space,  will  not  stand 
by  and  see  North  Viet  Nam  defeated.  There 
Is  too  much  at  stake. 


Earlier  this  week  the  Russians  stepped 
down  hard  on  an  attempt  by  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  of  Great  Britain  to  open  an 
avenue  to  a  negotiated  peace.  Tlie  Russians 
told  WUson  in  advance  his  visit  would  be 
tiseless,  and  confirmed  this  when  he  arrived 
in  Moscow. 

Tliry  supported  completely  Hanoi's  condi- 
tions for  negotiation,  the  first  of  which  is 
removal  of  all  American  forces  from  South 
Viet  Nam,  Tlus  condition  is,  of  course,  un- 
acceptable to  us:  but  the  Russians  knew  It 
was  unacceptable  when  they  endorsed   it. 

We  ought  not  to  deceive  ourselves  eitlier 
as  to  (it  the  willingness  of  the  Communists 
to  fight  in  Viet  N;tni  or  (2)  the  pressures 
which  compel  them  to  fight.  We  tell  our- 
selves that  we  are  on  trial  In  Viet  Nam. 
They  tell  themselves  the  same  thing,  and, 
indeed,  thev  are. 


The  Redwoods:  A  Call  for  Preservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  29,  1966 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  that  goes  by  sees  the  number  of 
redwoods  that  could  be  preserved  in  a 
natiorial  park  still  further  reduced. 

As  the  Izaak  'Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica pointed  out  in  a  resolution  adopted 
at  their  49th  annual  convention  earlier 
this  month : 

It  is  in  the  public  Interest  that  a  fully 
represenuaive  stand  of  these  tmique  forests 
be   protected   and   perpetuated. 

But  the  Izaak  'Walton  League  goes  on 
to  make  the  very  important  point  that — 

Such  an  objective  will  not  much  longer 
be  possible  at  the  rate  of  cutting  of  the 
virgin  stands. 

Mr,  Speaker,  time  is  not  on  our  side 
in  this  fight  to  establish  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  that  will  be  worthy  of  Its 
name.  We  mu.st  move  quickly  and  de- 
cisively if  this  unique  national  resource 
is  to  be  enjoyed,  not  only  by  future  but 
by  this  present  generation  of  Americans. 

I  include  the  timely  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  for  my  col- 
leagues' consideration: 

Redwood  National  Park 

Whereas  the  virgin  stands  of  Sequoia 
semnervirf^ns  (coast  redwoods)  represent  a 
natural  heritage  of  national  and  world  sig- 
nificance worthy  of  attention  and  concern 
by  all  Americans;  and. 

Where;is  consumptive  uses  have  reduced 
virgin  stands  of  redwoods  from  an  original 
r.mge  in  California  of  some  2.000,000  acres 
to  a  present  day  area  of  only  200.000  acres: 
and. 

Whereas  It  is  in  the  public  Interest  that 
a  fully  representative  stand  of  these  luilque 
forests  be  protected  and  perpettiated  in  such 
a  way  that  ecological.  e€theUc  and  water- 
shed qualities  of  a  complete  range  example 
are  included;  and. 

Whereas  such  an  objective  will  not  much 
longer  be  possl^ble  at  the  rate  of  cutting  of 
the  virgrln  stands:  and, 

Whereas  an  axea  of  approximately  90,000 
acres  of  the  remaining  virgin  redwoods 
stands  is  proposed  for  estabUshment  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System,  Including 
a  continuous  habitat  representation  from 
sea  level  to  altitudes  of  some  2.000  feet;  and, 

Whereas  meaeuree  to  secure  this  valuable 
national  objective  are  now  before  the  United 
States  Congn"ess :  Now  therefore  be  it 
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Retolved  by  the  taaak  Walton  League  of 
America  in  convention  assembled  this  2nd 
day  of  July,  196S  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
That  It  eudorees  the  principles  and  pvirpoaea 
of  HR  11733.  by  the  Hon.  Jeffery  Oohelan, 
and  urgea  establishment  of  a  Redwoods  ti&- 
tlon&l  Park  without  further  delay  In  accord 
with  tbla  and  similar  measures. 


First  Manassas  Foaght  To  Keep  Power 
Ont  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  VTBCiiriA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  29.  1966 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Sat- 
urday. July  23,  the  105th  anniversary  of 
the  Mrst  Battle  of  Manassas,  the  major 
opening  engagement  of  the  Civil  War, 
was  observed  at  the  Manassas  National 
Battlefield  Park  at  Manassas.  Va.  The 
principal  speaker  for  the  occasion  was 
the  Honorable  W.  Carrington  Thompson, 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates from  Pittsylvania  County  and  the 
dty  at  Danville  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  distinguished  law- 
yer and  a  former  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Virginia,  having  served  in  the  lat- 
ter capacity  during  my  term  as  Governor. 
He  Is  widely  known  throughout  the  State 
as  a  capable  legislator  and  as  a  citizen 
and  public  servant  who  keeps  abreast  of 
the  Umes. 

His  speech  at  the  Manassas  Battlefield 
Park  was  extremely  relevant  to  the  issues 
confronting  us  today,  and  I  should  like 
to  commend  it  to  my  colleagues.  It  is 
as  follows: 

Tb«  history  o<  the  battles  of  Manassas,  on 
a  ar«ek  ccdled  Bull  Run.  Is  too-well  known 
to  you  ladles  to  be  repeated  here  In  great 
detaU. 

You  will  recall  the  clrcus-lllce  atnsecphere 
with  which  the  morning  of  July  21,  1861, 
began.  Ckmgreesznen  and  their  ladles  came 
Irom  Waablngton  In  anticipation  of  a  great 
Union  victory.  Negro  servants  sought  van- 
tage points  trota  which  their  masters  and 
mlstreesee  could  watch  the  carnage  that  was 
about  to  begin.  Pine  linen  cloths  were 
spread  and  picnic  lunches  unpacked.  Sev- 
eral CoD^reesmen  even  treated  the  by-stand- 
«rs  to  a  few  flowers  of  oratory.  Oh,  It  was 
to  be  a  grand  day ! 

You  will  recall  how  the  ^Federal  tide 
washed  round  the  Southern  position  on  three 
sides;  how  Union  general  Irvln  McDoweU 
sent  off  a  telegraph  of  victory  to  Washington. 

You  will  recall  that  It  was  here,  on  these 
fields  on  that  diisty,  humid  July  day  so 
many  years  ago  that  Confederate  general 
B.  E.  Bee,  mortally  wounded,  rode  down  the 
line  of  Sotrthern  troops,  swung  his  hat  to 
rally  the  men,  and  exclaimed,  "Look,  there 
stands  Jackson  like  a  stone  wall,"  and  fell 
dead. 

Finally,  you  recall  how  General  McDowell 
lost  his  head  and  sent  In  regiments  all  along 
the  line  in  piecemeal,  disjoined  attacks. 
riding  with  them  like  a  sergeant. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  few  lines  written  by 
the  late  Fletcher  Pratt,  one  of  America's 
leading  autborttlee  on  Civil  War  history, 
describing  bow  July  31,  1861,  was  to  end: 

"(The  Union  troops f  shattered  against  the 
stone  wall;  the  confusion  ^>read.  and  In  the 
middle  of  It,  down  the  roeud  on  to  the  new 


Union  rear  came  the  rest  at  Joe  Johnstcm's 
troops  at  the  run,  headed  by  the  Louisiana 
Tigers.     Helpleesly   caught,    the   whole   Fed- 
eral army  coUapeed,  men  and  isfllcers  threw 
down  their  arms  and  ran  for  their  lives. 

"McDowedl  tried  to  save  the  day  with  some 
of  the  sound  regiments  from  his  left  wing, 
but  they  only  Gaught  tlie  contagion.  The 
trains,  the  artlilery.  the  wounded  and  even 
two  C-on(?reesm/en  were  abandoned,  and  the 
mase  of  t-error-hauntcd  fiu^itlves  never 
stopped  till  they  reached  the  Potomac  River 
brlcUjes  " 

The  city  of  Wo.'^hln^on  dripped  moisture 
and  despair  the  next  day^  F<jr  the  first  time, 
the  truth  was  brought  home  to  the  North 
that   it   faced   a   long   ordeiU. 

Nor  need  I  say  much  al>nu  the  second 
battle  of  ManaA-sits.  Second  Bull  Run  ended 
like  the  first — defeat  for  the  Union  forces. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  battles  of 
first  and  sei'ond  Manris.sa.s.  The  question  I 
want  to  address  myself  to  in  the  time  I  have 
remaining  is  trhy  were  the:ie  battlrs  fought 
in  the  first  p.'acf — why  the  Civil  War? 

Historybooks  are  replete  with  a  variety 
of  answers.  Slavery,  the  great  American 
Sh.ame — indu-striil  North  versus  agrarian 
South — a  profTres.'^lve.  ciemocr;ttic  North  ver- 
sus a  conservative,  aristocratic  South — an- 
swers od  infinitum. 

I  do  not  question  that  all  of  these  f.Tctors 
played  some  role — greater  or  Ies.scr— in  the 
ultimate  decision  thit  turned  father  apilnst 
son.  and  brother  neninst  brother.  It  Is  a 
rare  history  book,  however,  that  discusses 
In  any  detail  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  secession,  and  the  bloody 
war  to  follow — the  spectre  of  a  unitary  gov- 
ernment with  its  seat  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  are  .tl!  famili.ar  with  the  bahinced  mech- 
anism of  the  Con.ctltution  of  1787;  the  divi- 
sion of  governmental  authority  between  the 
St.ates  and  the  central  government  and  the 
distribution  of  power  within  the  federal  es- 
tablishment itself. 

Those  men  who  fought  and  died  here  at 
Bull  Run  were  equally  famlllaj  with  the 
document.  Indeed,  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers h.ad  gathered  in  Philadelphia  and 
drafted  the  Constitution. 

Under  the  comp;ict.  you  remember,  the 
States  were  assigned  a  vital  role.  They  were 
to  have  equal  represenuitlves  in  the  Senate; 
State  electors  were  to  choose  a  President— 
or,  if  that  failed,  the  States  themselves,  vot- 
ing as  equals,  were  to  choose  a  President. 

Continuing,  the  final  power  of  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  to  rest  in  the  States 
as  States — not  In  a  mere  majority  of  the 
States  but  in  not  fewer  than  three-fourths 
of  them 

Finally,  the  States  wanted  it  known  that 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  States,  were  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 

Those  men  who  fought  on  theee  fields 
knew  why  the  Constitution  assigned  such 
a  vital  role  to  the  Statee.  They  recalled 
that  their  forebears  had  feared  the  excessive 
centralization  of  power,  and  had  wanted  to 
seciu-e  the  advantages  of  political  experiment 
that  arise  from  a  diversified  control  of  pol- 
itical authority. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  men  who  died  here 
remembered  hearing  their  grandfathers  dis- 
cuss the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788 — the 
ratifying  convention— and  of  the  dangers 
that  arise  when  a  government  of  laws  Is 
corrupted  by  a  government  of  men. 

"I  may  be  thought  suspicious."  Patrick 
Henry  had  cried,  "but  Sir,  suspicion  Is  a 
virtue,  as  long  as  Its  object  Is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  good,  and  as  long  as  it 
stays  within  proper  bounds  .  .  .  guard  with 
Jealous  attention  the  public  liberty/ 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  another  who 
sounded  this  alarm  in  tie  Virginia  Con- 
vention.    Suspicious  tiiat  too  much  author- 


ity would  ultimately  be  concentrated  In 
Federal  hands,  he  liad  said  "I  owe  I  am  not 
a  friend  to  a  very  energetic  goverrunent.  It 
Is  ailways  oppressive." 

The  men  who  fought  and  died  on  these 
fields  were  fighting  for  the  same  beliefs  that 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  fought 
for  almost  one  hundred  years  earlier.  "The 
first  thing  I  have  at  heart  Is  American 
liberty,"  Henry  had  cried,  "the  second  Is 
American  union." 

The  first  thing  those  men  at  Manassas 
had  at  heart  was  liberty — the  second  was 
union! 

Did  they  died  in  vain? 

Early  last  year,  Mr.  David  Brinkley — of 
"good  night  Chet"  fame — addressed  a  group 
of  students  at  Ohio  University.  The  follow- 
ing statement  is  of  special  interest:  "Tlie 
decline  and  fall  of  the  50  State  governments 
will  be  completed  within  our  Ufetitne.  Tlie 
movement  of  political  power  from  State 
capitals  to  Washington,  DC.  Is  inevitiible 
and  unstoppable  whether  we  like  it  or  not." 

I,  for  one,  do  not  like  Mr.  Brlnkley's  pre- 
diction. Nor  am  I  so  pessimistic  as  to  be- 
lieve that  this  ever  increasing  trend  to- 
wards centralism  can  not  be  stopped. 

The  question  is  hoic?  How  do  we  re- 
store to  the  States  that  which  Is  consti- 
tutionally theirs — while  limiting  the  greed 
of    the   power-mad    federal    government. 

I  need  not  spell  out  In  detail  how  the 
Federal  government  has  usurped  the  powers 
of  the  States.  I  need  not  remind  you  that 
since  the  decision  In  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, handed  down  twelve  short  years  ago, 
the  Federal  government  has  taken  over  the 
administration  of  public  schools  In  the 
United  States,  an  area  formerly  within  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  States. 

I  shall  not  talk  about  how  Christ  has 
been  excluded  from  the  classroom  by  Su- 
preme Court  decree. 

Nor  about  how  Congress  has  abolished  the 
power  of  a  State  to  require  that  Its  residents 
meet  certain  minimal  literacy  requirements 
In  order  to  vote. 

Nor  how  State  control  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law  Is  ciurently  being 
threatened  by  an  ever-expanding  system  of 
federal  control. 

Nor  how  rights  of  property  are  In  the 
process  of  being  abolished. 

You  know  these  facts  of  life  as  well  as  I. 

And  yet,  I  for  one  have  heard  few  pro- 
tests— much  less  angry  and  outraged  pro- 
tests— from  the  citizens  of  our  country  over 
the  increasing  erosion  of  the  powers  of  the 
States. 

To  be  sure,  several  courageous  Congress- 
men have  introduced  legislation  to  curb  the 
Federal  government,  particularly  in  the  re- 
apportionment and  school  prayer  areas.  Un- 
fortunately, It  seems  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  unwilling  to  support 
these  measures. 

I  believe  that  this  lack  of  support  Is  not 
because  most  Americans  agree  that  a  \inltary 
government  la  the  answer — Instead,  I  think 
most  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  too  lazy  to 
bother.    As  Senator  Goldwater  said  In  1960: 

"We  can  be  conquered  by  l>ombs  or  by 
subversion  but  we  can  also  be  conquered  by 
neglect — by  Ignoring  the  Constitution  and 
disregarding  the  principles  of  limited  gov- 
ernment. Our  defenses  against  the  accumu- 
lation of  unlimited  power  In  Washington  are 
In  poorer  shape,  I  fear,  than  otir  defenses 
against  the  aggressive  designs  of  Moscow." 

One  hundred  years  ago,  these  fields  were 
red  with  the  blood  of  men  who  feared  the 
accumulation  of  unlimited  power  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Is  It  too  much  to  ask  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
today,  that  they  must  reaUze  that  the  con- 
duct of  our  public  affairs  must  be  entrusted 
to  nien  who  understand  that  their  first  duty 
as  elected  officials  Is  to  divest  themselves  of 
the  power  they  have  been  given? 
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Peoria  Journal  Star  Upholds  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  21,  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star  observes  that 
President  Johnson  wants  peace  in  Viet- 
nam "almost  any  way  he  can  get  it." 

The  President  has  said  and  done  many 
things  toward  that  goal,  the  newspaper 
states  editorially.  He  has  used  the  car- 
rot and  stick  in  sizable  quantities  and  is 
still  trying  both. 

But  the  Journal  Star  adds  pointedly 
that  the  only  thing  he  tsill  not  do  Is 
abandon  millions  of  Asians  to  the  Com- 
munists.   He  will  not  surrender. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  this  editorial 
fi-om  the  Peoria,  111.,  Journal  Star  of 
July  14,  1966: 

L.B.J. :  Another  Bid  for  Peace 

Lyndon  Johnson's  "alumnl  speech"  tills 
week  merely  demonstrates  what  has  actually 
been  the  whole  sequence  of  his  actions  In 
relation  to  Viet  Nam.  He  wants  peace  almost 
any  way  he  can  get  it. 

He  will  bomb  to  get  it.  He  has  offered  to 
buy  it.  He  will  fight.  He  will  cooperate. 
He  will  deal  with  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
Chinese,  the  Russians,  the  British,  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  or  anybody  else,  anytime,  any  place. 
He  has  repeatedly  offered  not  only  "coop- 
eration" and  "co-existence"  but  huge  bribes 
of  economic  aid  to  Asian  communities. 

He  has  used  "the  carrot  and  the  stick," 
both   in  sizable  quantities. 

He  is  still  trying  both. 

The  only  thing  he  will  not  do  is  aban- 
don millions  of  Asians,  from  the  Phm^^lnes 
to  Thailand,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Reds.    He  will  not  surrender. 

As  should  have  been  clear  after  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past  30  years,  we  are  again 
learning  that  cajoling  is  hardly  an  effective 
■way  to  deal  with  these  people. 

The  issue  has  never  been  clearer  than  in 
recent  weeks. 

The  problem  Is  to  get  the  Communists 
Interested  in  peace. 

So  long  .IS  they  e.xpect  victory,  they  are  not 
Interested   in   negotiations. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  convince  them 
that  victory  is  Impossible — except  that  some 
of  us  have  gone  way  out  of  oiu  own  way  to 
try  to  convince  them  otherwise,  thus 
sabotaging  the  peace  effort. 

It  is  hard  to  see  the  justification  for  the 
constant  propaganda,  based  on  emotions 
rather  than  every  reaUstic  pressure  and  the 
record,  suggesting  that  Lyndon  Johnson  Is 
"faking."  that  he  doesn't  want  peace,  and 
that  this  is  just  camouflage  for  his  brutal, 
power  designs. 

We  can  understand  that  as  Internal  Com- 
munist propaganda,  but  it  doesn't  make  any 
sense  in  the  United  States  where  peace  would 
be  a  political  boon  to  the  President,  a  boon  to 
the  U.S.  economy,  and  a  boon  to  the  programs 
for  government  spending  in  a  variety  of 
"projects"  close  to  the  President's  heart. 

The  only  other  basis  for  continued  "peace" 
shouting  would  be  a  desire  to  surrender. 

But  surrender  of  Viet  Nam  would  be  like 
paying  blackmail — the  price  and  the  demands 
would  never  stop. 

It  would  be  a  desertion  that  would  bring 
praise  from  many  nations,  and  with  the  sur- 
face praise  a  complete  collapse  of  any  faith 
or  trufit  or  reliance  on  the  U.S.  anywhere  In 
the  world,  again. 


And  without  us,  even  the  ranking  In- 
dians ai^d  French  critics,  privately  admit,  the 
free  wortd  would  fall  apart  and  succumb  step 
by  step  to  the  threats  presented  by  Oommu- 
nist  regimes. 


Eye  for  an  Eye 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  29, 1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  8,  the  Janesville  Gazette,  a  promi- 
nent daily  newspaper  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict, published  an  editorial  giving  a  well 
reasoned  summary  of  the  civil  riphts 
movement.  They  ixiint  out  that  legisla- 
tion is  only  one  step  in  effecting  social 
change  and  the  more  difficult  part  is  the 
acceptance  of  changes  which  occur.  It 
is  in  this  area,  the  editorial  notes,  that 
the  threat  of  violence  is  most  likely  to 
occur. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Eye  for  an  Eye 

Last  year,  delegates  to  the  generally  mod- 
erate and  respected  Congress  of  Racial  Equal- 
ity voted  down  a  resolution  proposing  that 
Its  p>olicy  of  nonviolence  be  revised.  This 
year,  at  a  Baltimore  convention  over  the 
July  4  weekend,  this  new  and  potentially 
dangerous  departure  received  favorable  ac- 
tion. 

"ITie  action  is  perhaps  a  straw  in  the  wind 
In  the  development  of  Negro  civil  rights  pro- 
grams, and  one  which  merits  the  censure  of 
moderates  of  all  races.  Violence  can  lead  to 
endless  trouble,  but  it  cannot  solve  problems, 
Negro  or  otherwise.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  given  the  hint  that 
CORE  might  abandon  Its  nonviolence  char- 
acter, stayed  away  from  the  convention  by 
way  of  protest. 

The  threat  contained  In  the  CORE  resolu- 
tion of  course  is  not  that  of  aggression,  but 
of  defense.  Negroes,  it  declares,  have  the 
right  of  self-defense  if  subjected  to  violence 
or  threat  of  violence.  This  Is  a  common  law 
right  which  scarcely  needs  to  be  formalized 
in  a  policy  resolution.  When  It  Is  thus  given 
organization  backing  officially.  It  Is  bound  to 
act  as  an  invitation  to  hotheads.  The  threat 
of  violence  Is  easily  perceived  by  any  who 
are  bent  upon  violence. 

The  situation  is  ready  made  for  radicals 
and  Communists  who  seize  upon  discon- 
tented groups  as  a  means  of  creating  dis- 
order. The  civil  rights  movement  is  one  of 
those  offering  the  most  promise  for  the  Red 
professionals,  who  doubtless  are  operating 
among  Negroes  as  they  are  among  white  civil 
rights  enthusiasts,  especially  students.  The 
interest  of  the  Reds,  however.  Is  anything  btit 
civil  rights  or  rights  of  any  kind.  What  they 
are  looking  for  are  the  tools  of  revolution. 

Impatience  and  discontent  on  the  part  of 
Negroes  Is  well  understood  by  their  friends. 
Even  though  rather  remarkable  advances 
have  been  made  In  a  short  period  of  years, 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  achieve  equality 
In  a  meaningful  way. 

With  the  pending  civil  rights  act  of  1966 
now  on  Its  way  through  Congress,  it  Is 
generally  recognized  that  relief  via  legisla- 
tion Is  reaching  Its  practical  limits.  From 
here  on,  the  effort  must  be  directed  In- 
creasingly toward  cooperation  and  acceprtance 
of  change.  Since  it  Is  easier  to  pass  laws 
than  create  social  change,  the  more  delicate 
part  of  the  operation  Is  Just  ahead. 

If  Negroes  In  any  substantial  numbers  re- 


spond to  the  call  for  violence  on  whatever 
pretext,  this  necessary  process  will  be  slowed 
If  not  stopped.  The  cultivation  of  public 
support  In  whit*  communities  Is  essential  to 
success;  since  Negro  population,  concen- 
trated In  scattered  geographical  pockets. 
amounts  to  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  white 
population,  those  who  dream  of  a  'war"  and 
seizure  of  'black  ix>wer"  have  a  hopeless 
cause.  The  United  States  remains  eesentiaJly 
a  nation  of  whites,  a  majority  of  which  needs 
to  be  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  Negro 
claims. 

Tlie  appeal  of  the  radicals,  however,  cannot 
be  discounted,  especially  ir  the  limited  areas 
where  Negro  concentrations  are  greatest.  It 
is  in  these  same  areas  that  the  start  which 
has  been  made  toward  Negro  JusUce  Is  least 
likely  to  be  visible. 

Re.-iponsib-.e  civil  rights  organizations  now 
have  a  double  task.  Tliey  must  carry  on  the 
work  for  which  they  were  formed— that  of 
promoting  Negro  status— while  at  the  same 
time  discouraging  those  who  by  unwise  im- 
pulsive actions  slow  or  even  wreck  the  efforts 
which  Just  now  are  beginning  to  make  prog- 
ress  fcit. 


Mr.  Helms,  of  CIA,  Writes  Letter  to  Editor 
of  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday,  July  29,  1966 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was 
astonislied  to  read  today  of  the  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  St,  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, written  by  Mr.  Richard  Helms,  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Acency.  Only  last  week,  Mr.  Helms  in- 
jected him'^elf  into  the  Senate  ethics 
hearings. 

Mr.  Helms  seems  to  be  recently  ad- 
dicted to  injecting  himself  into  the  center 
of  public  controversy  and  politically 
charged  debate  In  a  fashion  which  Is 
wholly  incon.sistent  with  his  role  as  Di- 
rector of  the  top  secret  and  highly  sensi- 
tive Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

The  CIA  needs  a  Director  who  finds  no 
necessity  for  such  personal  public  em- 
broilment. To  the  contrary,  an  agency 
as  uniquely  sensitive  as  the  CIA  needs  a 
Director  with  a  highly  developed  sense  of 
restraint  and  discretion,  and  a  sophisti- 
cated and  judicious  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  nonpolitical  character  of 
the  CIA. 

This  country  cannot  tolerate  our  most 
secret  and  sehsitlve  intelligence  orga- 
nization injecting  itself  into  domestic 
politics.  There  Is  already  deep  concern 
amons  many  thoughtful  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  as  to  the  role 
of  the  CIA  in  our  foreign  policy. 

The  extraordinary  lack  of  mature,  bal- 
anced judgment  which  Mr.  Helms  has 
shown  in  recent  weeks  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  have  placed  In  serious 
jeopardy,  the  usefulness  of  any  official 
serving  at  any  level  of  a  discrete  and 
sensitive  intelligence  agency. 

I  urge  that  the  proper  co*mnittees  of 
Congress  make  a  thorough  scrutiny  of 
Mr.  Helms  recent  conduct  and  determine 
his  fitness  to  continue  In  this  highly  sen- 
sitive and  demanding  post. 
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Anto  Safety 


The  President  on  Violence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  KAsaAcarasSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  29, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Bsteeiker,  on  the  editorial  page  of  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  there  ap- 
pears an  editorial  entitled  "Whither  Au- 
to Safety?"  It  is  a  good  commentary 
on  the  version  of  the  traffic  safety  bill  re- 
cently reported  out  of  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  It  explains  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  bilL 
I  ocmmend  It  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Whithzx  Auto  Safety? 

After  considerable  deliberation  the  House 
Cooynerc*  Committee  has  presented  to  the 
House  an  auto  safety  bill.  There  is  reason 
for  the  {xlde  Chairman  Harlet  O.  Stacgou 
expressed  at  his  committee's  accom.pll&hinent. 
To  the  Sen&te-passed  bUl  the  committee 
added  prorlsions  that  would  include  truclu 
and  used  cars.  They  wo\ild  also  establish  an 
adTlaory  council  to  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Coounerce  on  safety  standards.  They 
irould  give  the  Secretary  power  to  require 
dlaclovure  of  perfcHm&nce  and  technical  data 
to  purobaaers  of  new  cars. 

A  reading  of  the  bill,  howerer.  leads  one  to 
doubt  that  it  wUl  sail  through  the  House  as 
eaally  aa  Mr.  Staogess  says  It  will.  Although 
this  Is  a  complex  piece  of  legislation,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  bni — both  to  the  Nation's 
motorists  and  as  a  precedent  for  future  legls- 
latlOD — Is  such  that  when  the  bill  comes  to 
the  floor  members  of  the  House  must  be 
awar*  of  Its  wealcneases  as  well  as  Its 
strengths. 

First,  and  most  Important,  the  penalties 
and  enforcement  sections  must  be  Improved. 
If  the  public's  ooQcem  for  safer  automobUee 
la  to  b«  reflected  in  the  legislation,  there 
must  be  workable  provisions  to  enforce  safety 
standards  and  to  penalize  those  who  violate 
them.  The  Government  must  be  able  to 
Inveatlgate  and  prosecute  violators.  The 
Investigatory  powers  Included  In  the  Senate 
bUl  are  absent  In  the  House  bill.  There  Is  a 
proTlsloD  allowing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  order  manufacturers  to  notify  owners  of 
defects  when  they  are  discovered,  but  there  Is 
no  penalty  for  not  doing  so.  The  Senate  bill 
lets  a  manuf  actur«-  off  the  hook  if  violations 
were  not  known  to  exist.  The  House  bill 
widens  this  escape  route  considerably. 

A  graphic  Illustration  of  the  weakness  of 
the  House  Mil  Is  contained  In  117(b).  It 
Etlpxilates  that  anyone  who  violates  a  provi- 
sion of  auto  safety  laws  now  in  effect  before 
the  new  bill  becomes  law,  shall  be  punl&hed. 
This  means  a  wlUful  violator  of  the  seat  belt 
or  brake  fluid  standards  may  be  criminally 
punished  now,  but  If  he  waits  until  the  new 
bill  Is  signed,  he  may  not. 

There  are  other  defects  In  the  bill.  Its 
drafting  causes  ambiguities  and  confusion  In 
wme  sections.  Petty  dlSo-ences  from  the 
wording  of  the  Senate  may  needlessly  prolong 
a  conference  between  the  two  Houses.  By 
not  providing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  strong  tools  for  enforcement,  the  Con- 
gress will  prejudice  vlgorovLs  enforcement  and 
encourage  timid  administration.. 

If  the  auto  safety  bill  that  passes  Congress 
la  to  oontaln  subatanoe  under  Its  shell  at 
indignation.  It  must  be  strengthened  oo  the 
House  floor  and  in  conference. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  29.  1966 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  calls  on  all 
those  whose  frusiratioas  have  led  them 
to  acts  of  violence  to  take  to  heart 
President  Joiinson's  advice  that  con- 
tinued unruliness  could  imperil  Negro 
progress. 

In  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  events  of 
recent  days,  the  Monitor  expresses  doubt 
that  any  President  since  Abraham  Lin- 
coln has  shown  as  immediate  and  deep 
concern  for  advancement  of  the  Negro 
as  has  President  Johnson. 

He  understands  the  tensions  and  dis- 
illusionments  which  beset  Negroes,  the 
newspaper  declares.  But  he  is  deeply 
troubled  lest  violence  and  rioting  arouse 
counterreactions  harmful  to  legitimate 
Negro  demands  and  hopes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  newspaper  in- 
sists, close  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  President's  demand  that  all  lawfully 
constituted  authorities  themselves  obey 
the  laws  of  the  land.  Wherever  it  exists, 
the  notion  that  there  is  one  law  for  the 
white  man  and  another  for  the  black 
man  must  be  corrected. 

Everyone,  white  and  black,  must  avoid 
throwing  roadblocks  in  the  path  of  pro- 
gress, the  newspaper  insists. 

In  the  belief  my  colleagues  may  want 

to  read  this  entire  editorial.  I  offer  it 

now  for  printing  in  the  Record. 

I  Prom   -Me  Clirlst.uin   5^-i<>nc«   Mt^nltor,  July 

23.  19661 

The  Prfsident  on  VI' 'LFnce 

We  doubt  if  any  President  of  the  United 
States  slr.ce  Abraham  Lincoln  has  shown  as 
Immetilate  and  deep  concern  for  the  progrees 
Of  the  Negro  as  has  P^reeident  Johnson.  In 
the  past  two  years  he  has  pushed  through 
legislation  Literally  revolutionizing  public 
and  federal  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  higher 
social,  political,  and  economic  position  for 
Negro  AmerlcanB.  Equally  strong  White 
House  proposals  are  now  before  Congress. 

It  Is  thus  Impossi'ole  to  look  upon  P^resl- 
dent  Johnson  as  other  than  a  man  consci- 
entiously committed  to  ensuring  the  Negro 
full  and  early  enjoyment  of  all  rights  and 
opportunitlee.  Poor  this  reason  his  advice 
that  continued  Negro  violence  oould  Imperil 
Negro  progress  should  be  taken  to  heart  by 
those  whoee  frustrations  have  led  them  to 
acts  of  violence. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  President,  as 
well  as  many  other  Americans,  do  not  under- 
stand the  tensions,  the  disappointments,  and 
the  disillusionment  (with  the  slowness  ot 
that  progrees)  which  beset  Negroes,  partic- 
ularly In  the  great  Northern  cities.  It  la 
rather  that  the  President,  agsdn  like  many 
other  Americans,  is  deeply  concerned  lest 
violence  and  rioting  arouse  counterreactions 
harmful  to  legitimate  Negro  demands  and 
hopes. 

We  believe  that  President  Johnson  is  right 
In  his  view  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  wlUte  Americans  wish  to  see  equality  and 
Justice  glvem  their  black  feUow  cltlzeua. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  country  wUl 
fjermlt  a  loss  of  those  great  gains  made  In 


recent  years.  But  we  do  believe  that  the 
President  spoke  wisely  when  he  warned  that 
It  was  crucial  to  tb«  Negro  cause  not  to 
Jeopardize  the  present  sympathy  felt  within 
that  90  percent  of  the  American  population 
which  Is  white. 

At  the  same  time  close  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  President's  demand  that  all 
lawfully  oonstltuted  authorities  obey  the 
laws  of  the  land  carefully  and  strictly.  A 
major  Negro  complaint,  and  one  which  has 
had  much  validity  In  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Is  that  there  Is  one  law  for  the 
white  man  and  another  for  the  black  and 
that  hitherto  the  black  man  has  been  the 
victim  rather  than  the  i>erpetrator  of  vio- 
lence. "  Wherever  this  Is  so,  whether  In  the 
piney  woods  of  the  South  or  the  cement 
canyons  of  the  North,  It  must  be  corrected. 
Until  It  Is,  It  wm  be  that  much  harder  to 
persuade  Negroes  to  avoid  violence. 

This  Is  a  time  of  deep  travail  and  wrench- 
ing readjustment  In  racial  relations.  It  tests 
everyone's  patience  and  wisdom.  But  prog- 
ress Is  being  made.  Everyone,  white  and 
black,  must  avoid  throwing  roadblocks  In 
its  way. 


The  Growth  of  Tennessee  Eastman  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  29. 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  com- 
pany that  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
development  of  Tennessee  and  particu- 
larly to  my  district  is  the  Tennessee 
Eastman  Co.,  a  division  of  Eastman 
Kodak  ay. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  company  on  their  suc- 
cess, and  I  am  Inserting  an  article  from 
the  Klngsport,  Term.,  Times  which  out- 
lines the  company's  continued  growth  in 
recent  years. 
Eastman  Growth  Heke  Neabinc  15,000  Jobs 

Employment  at  Eaatman-operated  plants 
In  Klngsport  has  passed  12,000  for  the  first 
time  since  World  War  n.  when  a  company 
8ut>8idiary  employed  as  many  as  6.850  In  op- 
eration of  Holston  Ordnance  Works,  ofllclals 
of  Tennessee  Eastman  Company  revealed  to- 
day. 

And  temporary  construction  workers  who 
may  be  largely  replaced  by  production  em- 
ployes when  current  expansions  are  com- 
plete, bring  the  total  number  of  persons 
working  at  Eastman  enterprises  to  nearly 
15.000. 

Mid-year  employment  figures  at  E.-istman 
showed  that  about  12,300  men  and  women 
now  are  employed  In  Klngsjxsrt  operations 
of  Tennessee  Eastman  Company  and  four 
Eastman  Kodak  subsidiaries  In  the  area,  ac- 
cording to  Harry  D.  McNeeley,  president. 

The  current  employment  figure  Includes 
about  2,200  w6rklng  for  Holston  Defense  Cor- 
poration, which  operates  Holston  Army  Am- 
munition Plant  (formerly  Holston  Ordnance 
Works)  for  the  United  States  Government. 
A  World  War  II  peak  In  employment  was 
reached  In  1944  and  1945  when  employment 
at  the  ordnance  works  went  over  6.000  and 
the  combined  total  employment  In  Eastman 
operations  In  the  area  exceeded  13,000. 

"The  last  three  and  one- half  years — the 
period  starting  January  1,  1963 — have  seen 
the  greatest  Increase  In  employment  by  Ten- 
nessee Eastman  group  of  companies  for  any 
equal  period  of  time  since  World  War  n." 
McNeeley  said. 
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The  Eastman  president  reported  that  East- 
DUin  expansion  In  the  1963-66  period  has 
brought  about  the  creation  of  about  1,500 
new  Klngsport  area  Jobs  In  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  chemicals,  fibers  and  plastics 
manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Tennessee 
Eastman  group  of  companies. 

The  Job  gain  Is  in  addition  to  more  than 
1.100  new  employees  who  have  been  added 
by  Holston  Defense  Corporation  because  of 
production  increases  ordered  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant. 
The  Army  Ammunition  Plant  manufactures 
explosive  compositions  used  In  U.S.  military 
operations. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  gains  in  em- 
ployment for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Eastman  products,  there  has  been  continuing 
employment  during  the  last  few  years  for 
hundreds  of  employes  of  construction  con- 
tractors engaged  In  work  on  expansion  and 
modernization  of  Eastman  facilities,  accord- 
ing to  company  officials. 

Currently,  nearly  2,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed by  contractors  on  construction  and 
engineering  work  at  Tennessee  Eastmans 
plant,  and  another  500  to  600  are  working 
on  modernizing  and  activating  facilities  at 
Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant. 

Inclusion  of  contractor  employes  brings 
the  total  current  work  force  for  Eastman  In 
the  Klngsport  area  to  approximately  14,800 
persons,  figures  show. 

Tennessee  Eastman  will  supply  raw  ma- 
terials to  the  new  plant  of  Carolina  Eastman 
Company  near  Columbia.  S.C,  which  is  being 
built  to  produce  50  million  pounds  a  year  of 
Kodel  Polyester  fiber,  with  production  sched- 
uled to  start  in  1967. 

Efiscman  Kodak  Company's  1966  budget  of 
$171,000,000  for  additions,  replacements  and 
improvements,  provided  $94,000,000  for  work 
being  done  at  Tennessee  Eastman,  Carolina 
Eastman  and  Texas  Eastman  Company,  an- 
other Eastman  Kodak  manufacturing"  divi- 
sion at  Longvlew,  Texas. 

Ralph  W.  Einerson,  staff  director  of  the 
Tennessee  Industrial  Development  Division, 
said  that  Eastman  is  the  largest  indtistrlal 
employer  in  Tennessee,  and  added  that  the 
2,600  new  Jobs  created  by  increased  opera- 
tions of  Eastman  companies,  including  Hol- 
ston Defense  Corporation,  constitute  the 
greatest  employment  gain  shown  by  any  in- 
dustrial organization  In  the  state  during  the 
last  S'/i  years. 

The  top  employer  in  the  Tennessee  East- 
rruin  group  is  Tennessee  Eastman  Company, 
a  manufiicturlng  division  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Second  is  Holston  Defense  Cor- 
poration, the  Kodak  subsidiary  operating 
Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Other 
substantial  employers  In  the  group  of  com- 
panies are  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc., 
a  Kodak  subsidiary  which  markets  the  prod- 
ucts of  Tennessee  and  Texas  Eastman  Com- 
panies; Bays  Mountain  Construction  Com- 
pany, which  does  some  of  Eastman's  construc- 
tion work;  and  Eastman  Chemical  Inter- 
American  Limited,  another  sales  organiza- 
tion headquartered  at  Klngsport  which 
handles  a  portion  of  the  company's  export 
btisiness. 

The  broad  construction  and  modernization 
program  under  way  at  Eastman  includes  ex- 
pansion of  faculties  for  the  production  of 
Kodel  polyester  fiber  to  brtng  the  Klngsport 
plant's  capacity  to  100  million  pounds  per 
year;  facilities  for  Increased  production  of 
dimethyl  terephthalate,  a  chemical  Interme- 
diate used  In  manufacture  of  polyester  fiber, 
plastics,  and  polyester  photographic  film  base 
made  by  Eastman  Kodak;  additional  faclll- 
Itles  for  making  polyester  polymer,  from 
which  Kodel  fiber  Is  made;  a  large  addition 
to  power  facilities  now  nearing  completion; 
a  new  organic  chemicals  manufacturing  plant 
which  is  to  be  completed  this  year;  and  new 
facilities  for  production  of  terephthallc  acid 
and  cylohexane-dlmethanol,  both  of  which 
are  used  In  manufacture  of  Kodel  fiber. 


Lands  Meany  Stand  on  Boycott  of  ILO 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n-LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  29, 1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  continued  complications  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  face 
In  the  form  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist consph-acy,  I  deem  it  of  spectsd  In- 
terest to  Insert  into  the  Record  a  column 
which  appeared  In  the  July  2  Polish 
American  by  its  columnist  John  Swltal- 
ski  on  the  recent  action  of  the  APL-CIO 
boycotting  the  ILO  at  Geneva : 
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LAt;Ds  ME.^Ny  Stand  on  Boycott  of  11X5 

(By  John  Switalski) 
•The  AFI^CIO  Is  building  walls  instead  of 
bridges  to  One  World."  This  charge  was 
made  in  a  New  York  Times  editorial  con- 
demning the  action  of  the  council  of  the 
American  Federation-Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  which  voted  18  to  6  to  boycott 
a  meeting  at  Geneva  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  after  tliat  United  Na- 
tions organization  elected  a  Polish  Commu- 
nist as  its  current  chairman. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  a  lead  editorial, 
"Meany's  Unwise  Boycott."  on  June  18  also 
deplored  the  action  of  APL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  in  approving  the  boycott  and 
criticizing  United  Auto  Workers  President 
Walter  Reuther  for  opposing  this  anti-Com- 
munist stand.  "If  Meany's  view  prevailed." 
said  the  Dally  News  "there  could  be  no 
United  Nations  at  all  for  Americans  would 
have  to  walk  out  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Security  Council,  and  other  UN  agencies 
every  time  it  came  a  Communist  nation's 
turn  to  preside.  It  is  particularly  U-onic 
that  the  labor  unions,  who  regard  it  as  their 
mission  to  educate  unionists  everywhere  to 
the  ideal  of  democratic  participation,  should 
walk  out  of  the  ILO  when  the  democratic 
process  puts  an  accredited  Communist  mem- 
ber in  the  leadership  chair." 

This  Is  specious  argument.  The  AFL-CIO 
is  a  free  labor  organization  within  the  United 
States,  not  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  government. 
It  therefor,  does  not  have  to  sacrifice  trade 
union  and  democratic  principles  to  U.S,  for- 
eign policy.  Or,  In  other  words,  to  operate 
as  government  stooges  as  do  the  "labor  union 
representatives"  from  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

The  Dally  News  deplores  that  "American 
labor  could  not  tolerate  sitting  in  an  Inter- 
national body  headed  by  a  Communist."  It 
does  not,  however,  explain  why.  By  its  boy- 
cott of  a  Communist  chairman,  the  AFL-CIO 
continued  its  principled  stand  against  so- 
called  labor  movements  which  are  phony  be- 
cause they  are  not  free  but  mere  tools  of 
totalitarian  governments.  This  principled 
stand  the  AFL  has  taken  since  World  War  II 
and  is  one  that  Walter  Reuther  once  sub- 
scribed to.  Because  of  this  stand,  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  been  able  to  give  sustenance  to  free 
labor  movements  around  the  world  that  have 
had  to  struggle  for  existence  against  terror- 
Ism  of  Commimist-led  unions  liberally  sup- 
plied by  Moscow  with  money  and  trained 
"activists." 

Reuther  deplored  the  APL-CIO  council's 
action,  saying  that  he  was  "deeply  disturbed 
about  the  growing  negative  character  of  the 
AFL-CIO  policy  on  the  field  of  international 
affairs"  and  called  It  a  "disservice  to  democ- 
racy." 

One  should  ask  Reuther  when  the  Com- 
munist Bloc  regUnes  ended  the  Cold  War 
Does  the  lack  of  a  free  trade  movement  In 


Poland  suggest  that  Cold  War  Is  over?  Does 
the  Incredible  harassment  of  religious  cele- 
brations of  Poland's  Christian  Millennium 
so  Indicate?  Does  Russia's  aid  to  Oommunist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam  so  Indicate' 

As  for  the  New  York  TUnes  editorial,  one 
might  ask  why  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Is  sending  its  young  men  to  fight 
Communist  Unperlallsm  In  Southeast  Asia, 
it  Is  the  task  of  American  trade  union  move- 
ment to  abandon  Its  "mission  to  educate 
unionists  everywhere  In  the  Ideal  of  demo- 
cratic participation"  and  how  to  build  and 
maintain  a  free  labor  movement  and  Instead 
embark  on  globallst  goals  which  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  trade  union  needs  either 
here  or  in  foreign  countries. 

Let  us  ask  Reuther  whether  it  was  a  "dis- 
service to  democracy"  when,  at  a  time  when 
the  American  press  Including  the  New  York 
Times  was  still  Ignoring  the  existence  of  the 

Soviet  slave  labor  camps,  the  AFL — In  1946 

published  a  map  of  the  Soviet  Union  showing 
tile  locations  of  the  dozens  of  slave  labor 
camps  In  Russia  and  Siberia?  Was  it  a  "dis- 
service to  democracy"  when  the  AFL  de- 
nounced the  notorious  Soviet-Inspired  Stock- 
holm Peace  Pledge,  which  was  signed  by  some 
of  the  same  CIO  umon  leaders  who  now  back 
Reuther  in  his  attack  on  "negativism  In  in- 
ternational affairs?" 

In  voting  support  of  Mesiny,  the  AFL-CIO 
council  stated  that  this  was  the  most  tffec- 
tlve  means  of  protesting  against  what  Meanv 
feels  is  a  "rising  Communist  Infiuence  In  the 
ILO."  The  American  press  has  curiously 
Ignored  the  struggle  that  has  gone  on  since 
World  War  II  for  control  of  labor  movements 
in  both  advanced  Western  Industrial  and 
"emerging"  countries.  Conamunlst  control  of 
the  ILO  could  well  swing  the  balance  o' 
power  of  Soviet-directed  labor  unions 
throughout  the  world.  This  Is  the  Issue  here 
and  the  only  one.  Not  that  the  APL-CIO 
spearhead  the  drive  either  for  "One  World" 
or  "coexistence." 

Internationalist  Reuther  would  like  to 
make  the  AFL-CIO  an  Instrument  to  further 
these  ends.  Reuther's  neutralism  Is  much 
closer  to  "negativism  In  International  af- 
fairs"  than  Meany's  position,  which  appears 
to  be  a  positive  one  that  will  be  understood 
by  genuine  trade  union  leaders  In  Europe 
Asia.  Africa.  Latin  America  and  Oceana  it 
will  also  please  Polish  workers  who  hear  of  it 
via  Radio  Free  Eiu-ope. 


Grand  Canyon  Controversy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ^mSJ.  RHODES 

OF   Alth»NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  July  18,  1966 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  reply  of  Mr.  Rich 
Johnson,  executive  director  of  the  Ari- 
zona Interstate  Stream  Commission,  to 
the  allegations  made  In  the  letter  of  Mr 
Dale  Slocum,  recently  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ord by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
John  Saylor,  concerning  the  effect  that 
Hualat>al  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams 
would  have  on  the  Grand  Canyon : 
Arizona  Interstate  Stream  Commission. 

Phoenix,  Ariz..  July  25,  J 966 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodib, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rhodes:  A  letter  from  Dale 
Slocum  opposing  Bridge  (Hualapal)  and 
Marble  Canyon  Danxs  was  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  recently  by  Congress- 
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man  John  Satloc.  Mr.  Satlo*  attSM:hed 
Bignl&cance  to  It  because  Mr.  Slocum  le  a 
resident  o(  Arlzosis  and  a  former  executive 
secretary  of  the  Arizona  Oame  Protective. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  AOPA 
enthtulasUcally  endorsee  and  Is  actively 
working  for  HJt  4671,  while  Its  ex-secretary 
opposes  it,  and  that  his  arguments  are  sim- 
ply a  repetition  of  the  tired  scare  words 
dATlsed  by  the  Sierra  Club's  profeeslooal 
prc^wgandists. 

><r.  Slocum  Implies  that  Marble  Canyon 
Dam  will  reduce  the  Sow  of  the  River  below 
It  to  1,000  seoond-feet.  He  ignores  the  fact 
that  Glen  Canyon  Dam  now  filling  upstream 
from  the  Marble  Dam  site  already  accom- 
plishes that  kind  of  flow  management  poten- 
tial. The  flow  is  now  and  always  has  been 
highly  erratic  by  nature.  In  the  future  it 
will  vary  under  control. 

H«  also  says  that  the  reservoir  behind 
Hu&lapal  Dam  will  "inundate  the  entire 
Inner  gorge  o<  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument."  Then  he  admits  that  the  inner 
gorge  is  nearly  3.000  feet  deep.  He  does  not 
explain  hoiw  a  dam  600  feet  high  located  58  7 
miles  below  the  western  boundary  of  the 
National  M<Miument  can  "Inundate  the  entire 
inner  gorge"  which  Is  by  his  own  admission 
3,000  feet  deep  in  the  Monument  area. 

Of  course  tiiere  are  dlseenters  in  Arizona. 
Aooordlng  to  the  Bible  there  were  some  dls- 
senten  In  Heaven  at  one  time.  I  understand 
there  are  sozoe  In  Pennsylvania  Just  now 
fitu>  are  unhai^y  about  losing  their  homes 
and  land  because  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  that 
are  part  ot  the  Delaware  VaUey  Project. 
Petliapa  wt  should  stir  them  up  to  write  a 
few  letters  for  Insertion  in  the  Rxcoao. 
Toun. 

Rich  Johnson-. 


''Ethics  From  Sinai"  Completed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Irv- 
ing M.  Buiilm  Is  the  author  of  a  renowned 
three  volume  work  entitled  "Ethics  Prom 
SlnaL" 

These  books  are  published  by  PhOipp 
Peldhelm,  Inc.,  96  East  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Volume  I  In  the  series  and  Its  author 
were  described  as  follows: 

Blessed  with  an  endlees  store  of  ancedotes 
and  a  gift  for  presenting  the  most  difficult 
subject  matter  with  humor  and  charm  to 
make  It  sparkle  with  Ufe,  Irving  M.  Bunlm 
gives  tia  here  the  quintwwence  of  his  lectures 
on  Plrfc«  Atx>th,  which  have  delighted  and 
liisf>lred  his  listeners  for  the  past  forty 
years — Including  enrapt  audiences  at  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  National  CoimcU 
ot  Young  Israel  and  at  its  Institute  of 
Jewiali  Studies. 

Tboiigh  small  In  length,  the  Mlshnah 
tractate  Avoth  has  had  a  profound  influence 
throned  the  centuries  on  the  Jewish  people. 
Since  the  time  ot  the  Geonim  a  chapter  is 
recited  and  studied  each  Saturday  afternoon 
for  part  of  tlie  year.  As  pent  ot  the  siddur. 
It  has  formed  and  molded  the  Jewish  char- 
acter In  every  age. 

Beginning  with  the  words.  "Moses  received 
the  Tonti  from  Sinai,"  Pirke  Avoth  r^we- 
■enta  the  distilled  wisdom  of  ethics  and 
morality  that  Is  indispensably  part  ot  the 
Oral  Torah  which  originated  at  SlnaL 
Tboagh  seemingly  simple,  its  teachings  are 
permeated  with  a  subtle  profundity,  yield- 


ing fresh  meaning  whenever  it  is  studied 
anew. 

Wit-h  his  redoubtable  gifts  and  rich  b.^ck- 
ground.  Irving  M.  Bunim  has  produced  here 
a  live  and  mpiinineful  commentary,  cogently, 
vitally  relevant  for  our  tune.  Drawing  on 
the  great  store  of  classical  commentaries,  he 
ranges  far  and  wide  fiuough  the  wisdom 
of  Talmud  and  Midr;i.sh.  Interleaving  ex- 
planatio'.LS  with  lively  anecdotes  and  pointed 
illustrations  from  everyday  life. 

"It  has  been  my  good  fortune."  writes  the 
author  in  his  preface,  "to  lenrn  mxisaar  in 
its  finest  serLse  from  inspired  masters  and 
luminaries.  .  .  .  Tlie  present  work  is  issued 
injthe  hope  that  it  will  bring  this  helpful 
viu-':a'.  this  'good  doctrine,'  to  aji  ever  wid- 
ening readership  ...  to  convey  some  of  our 
eternal  verities  and  values  that  we  have 
cherished  and  treasured  ever  since  Sinal." 

THE    AUTHOR 

Known  and  loved  throuc;hout  the  ranks 
of  observant  Jewry,  Irving  M.  Bunim  truly 
fits  the  Talmudic  description.  "Torah  and 
greatness  toeether"  ^Gittin  59a).  Having 
received  a  sound  religious  education,  lie  be- 
came land  remains)  a  tl^rivin^  business- 
man, yet  has  managed  to  give  a  lifetime  of 
devotion  to  Torah  causes,  tlie  while  continu- 
ing to  study  it.  Ever  an  a.s.sociate  and 
confidant  of  great  luminaries  (particularly 
the  sainted  Rav  Aaron  Kotler,  of  blessed 
memory)  he  iiivs  made  liLs  reputation  as  a 
su{>erb  raconteur  and  speaker  on  behalf  of 
Torah  caudes,  invariably  holding  listeners 
enraptured.  But  It  Is  its  a  lecturer  par  ex- 
cellence on  Pirke  Avoth  tiiat  he  has  found 
his  forte,  out  of  a  lifetime  of  study,  thought, 
and  sagacious  observation. 

The  occasion  for  my  comments  is  the 
fact  that  volume  3.  the  concluding  vol- 
ume, has  just  been  published. 

With  this  third  volume,  covering  chap- 
ters 5  and  6  of  Pirke  Avoth,  Irving  M. 
Bunium  concludes  his  sparkling  cora- 
mentarj- — a  commentary  filled  with 
warmth,  wisdom,  and  wit  that  has  al- 
ready elicited  evaluations  like  these: 

"His  book  is  indeed  a  veritable  fountain 
of  spiritual  knowledge  and  a  source  of  in- 
spiration for  rabbis,  b'nci  torah  and  edu- 
cated laymen,  coming  from  the  interna- 
tional spokesman  for  world  Orthodox 
Jewry  "—Rabbi  Hersh  M.  Ginsberg,  Dean, 
Rabbi    Jacob    Joseph    Scliool    and    Mesifta. 

"Irving  Bunim  brings  all  of  his  gifts  into 
splendid  play  in  his  long-heralded  and  eager- 
ly awaited  commentary  on  Pirke  Avoth. 

"The  full  measure  of  his  personality,  ideal- 
ism and  wlsdona  shines  forth  from  each 
wonderful  page  of  this  volume — which  will 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  "modern  clas- 
sic."— Dr.  Joseph  Kiuninetsky.  National  Di- 
rector, Torah  Umrsorah. 

"Of  course,  it  mea^'iures  up  to  my  full  ex- 
pectations. It  has  the  full  Bunim  verve, 
cliarm  and  insight  and,  in  addition,  is  writ- 
ten in  excellent  English  style.  I  know  It  will 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  public  and 
allow  your  commentaries  to  reach  an  ever 
wider  circle  of  our  fellow  Jews  ' — Rabbi  Nor- 
man  Lamm.   The  Jewish   Center,   New   York. 

"I  had  expected  this  volume  to  be  a  great 
book  representing  a  novel  approacli.  I  shall 
simply  say  that  it  exceeded  by  far  my  keenest 
expectations.  It  befits  a  man  of  your  stature 
and  your  depth. 

"May  you  continue  to  be  a  teacher  of  your 
people  for  many  decades  to  come." — Dr.  Sam- 
son R.  Weiss.  Elxecutlve  Vice  President.  Union 
of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  Amer- 
ica. 

"The  work  can  be  warmly  commended, 
especially  to  rabbis  and  teachers  who  wish 
to  make  Perek  the  subject  of  shi'urim.  They 
will  find  here  enough  material  to  last  a  life- 
time of  summer  afternoon  talks.  The  work 
Is  replete  with  Ulustrative  quotations  from 
Talmud  and  Midrash  and  later  rabbinic 
sources,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  anecdotes 


and  moralistic  tales  of  the  great  rabbis  of 
more  recent  centuries.  The  book  will  be  as 
well  a  rewarding  investment  for  the  preacher. 
Bunlm  is  a  skilled  darshan.  and  one  finds 
countless  novel  and  suggestive  homilies." — 
The  Jewish  Chronicle.  London. 

"In  a  masterful  manner  he  discusses  the 
teachings  contained  in  Pirke  Avoth,  in  the 
light  of  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  interpreta- 
tions, always  with  an  eye  to  their  applicnbli- 
Ity  to  present-day  issues.  Ethica  from  Stnai 
is  -eminently  readable;  its  style  captures  the 
reader's  interest;  and  well-chosen  parable, 
anecdote  or  Rabbinic  epigram  ever  so  often 
tlirows  a  brilliant  light  on  the  subject  dis- 
cussed."— The  Jewish   Observer. 

"One  can  immediately  detect  the  touch  of 
the  master  as  mishnah  after  mishnah  springs 
to  life  and  page  after  page  is  studded  with 
genuine  gems. 

"I  am  confident  that  this  monumental 
work  will,i)e  hailed  by  all  as  trxie  classic 
wliich  will  stimulate  and  Inspire  our  think- 
ing for  a  long,  long  time  to  come." — Rabbi 
Joseph  M.  Baumol.  Dean  Mesivta  of  Crown 
Heights. 

I  commend  this  literary  work  to  my 
colleagues. 


School  of  the  Americas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    C.\R01,INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  29, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most 
interesting  article  concerning  the  Army's 
School  of  the  Americas,  located  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  was  written  by  Brig.  Gen. 
James  D.  Hittle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  re- 
tired, who  is  director  of  national  security 
and  foreign  affairs  for  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  General  Hlttle's  back- 
ground qualifies  him  imminently  to  com- 
ment on  the  importance  of  this  school  to 
our  relationships  with  Latin  American 
countries. 

I  recommend  that  evei'y  Member  of 
Congress  read  this  article  and  bear  In 
mind  that  these  are  the  observations  of 
a  combat  marine,  who  also  served  as  leg- 
islative assistant  to  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  and  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs. 

General  Hittle  is  highly  respected  by 
many  Members  of  the  Congress.  We  are 
privileged  to  know  him  and  I  know  of 
no  officer  for  whom  I  ha»e  a  higher  re- 
gard for  his  ability  and  competence. 

His  comments  on  the  Army's  School  of 
the  Americas  are  factual  and  also  are 
most  complimentary  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  those  who  have  been 
operating  this  school,  quietly  and  with- 
out fanfare,  for  many  years : 
[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union.  July  16,  1966] 
In  Latin  America:  Unsung  Schooi,  Combat- 
iNC  Ra>s 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  USMC, 
retired ) 

Washington. — As  a  nation  we  are  doing  a 
lot  of  things  wrong  In  our  protracted  struggle 
agaitist  Communist  aggression.    These  wrong 
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things  are  sensational,  and  thus  get  lots  of 
publicity. 

Yet  the  United  States  Is  doing  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  right  In  bolstering  the  free 
world  and  strengthening  our  own  defenses. 
Much  of  this  goes  on  quietly  and  Is  unsung. 
Much  is  relatively  unknown. 

The  Army's  School  of  the  Americas  Is  an 
example  of  the  right,  and  largely  unnoted 
things  we're  doing. 

With  Andy  Borg.  national  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I  recently 
visited  this  school  with  Its  headquarters  at 
Ft.  Gullck  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  It 
has  become  one  of  the  most  constructive  in- 
fluences In  Latin  America. 

began  modestly 

Tills  School  of  the  Americas  began  on  a 
modest  scale  in  1949  with  a  primary  mission 
of  training  technicians  for  the  U.S.  Army. 
Then,  only  a  few  military  men  from  Latin 
American  countries  were  students.  The 
school,  however,  filled  a  need  and  it  grew 
rapidly. 

Many  of  the  countries  "south  of  the  bor- 
der" had  neither  the  military  know-how  nor 
the  financial  resources  to  have  such  military 
educational  facilities  of  their  own. 

The  Increasing  numbers  of  students  from 
Latin  American  countries  soon  resulted  In 
big  changes  In  the  courses.  By  1955  the 
changing  emphasis  of  the  InstrucUon  was 
reflected  In  the  decision  to  conduct  all 
courses  In  Spanish. 

EIGHTEEN    COTJBSES 

Today,  the  School  of  the  Americas  con- 
ducts 18  courses.  Instruction  ranges  from 
technical  classes  In  communications,  motor 
repair,  and  first  aid  to  the  command  and 
general  staff  course  for  high  ranking  officers. 

A  major  feature  of  the  course  is  a  trip  to 
the  United  States  for  students.  While  here, 
they  visit  industrial  centers,  a  medium-sized 
U.S.  city  where  they  discuss  municipal  prob- 
lems with  city  officials.  They  also  visit  a 
typical  Midwest  farm  and  a  major  state  uni- 
versity. A  stay  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
meetings  with  governmental  officials  usually 
wind  up  their  tour.  They  return  to  their 
respective  countries  with  a  far  better  under- 
standing of  the  character  and  power  of  the 
United  States. 

The  U.S.  Army  School  of  the  Americas  has 
a  heavy  and  growing  impact  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Close  to  18.000  students,  officer  and  en- 
listed, have  graduated  from  the  school.  Back 
In  their  own  countries  they  carry  the  bene- 
fits of  their  training  into  almost  every  sec- 
tor of  national  life. 

In  many  Latin  American  countries,  plagued 
by  poverty  and  poor  educational  systems,  the 
military  is  the  only  nationwide  organization 
with  the  skills  needed  to  start  solving  basic 
problems. 

CIVIC    ACTION 

For  Instance,  medication  technicians  re- 
turn home  to  help  with  public  sanitation 
and  bring  medical  assistance  to  Isolated  vil- 
lages. This  emphasis  on  civic  action  train- 
ing at  the  school  also  teaches  how  to  use 
military  equipment  and  skills  to  build 
bridges  and  roads,  and  civilian  airstrips  In 
isolated  areas.  Such  things  go  far  toward 
combating  the  enticements  of  communism 
in  backward  areas. 

The  Communist  threat.  Intensified  by  the 
recent  tricontinental  conference  in  Havana, 
is  no  abstract  theory  in  Latin  America.  Thus! 
a  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  Instruction  in 
counterinsurgency.  This  Includes  Intelli- 
gence techniques  and  tactics  to  combat  Red 
aggression. 

The  Influence  of  the  School  of  the  Ameri- 
cas and  Its  graduates  is  more  than  numeri- 
cal. Today  its  graduates  are  moving  up  to 
top  military  and  civilian  governmental  posts 
In  their  countries.  It  is  a  favorable  trend 
that  wlU  Increase  with  more  graduates  and 
the  passage  of  time. 


Flat  on  Oar  Backs? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  29, 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  current 
concern  about  the  dangers  of  inflation 
Is  somewhat  lacking  in  historical  per- 
spective. I,  by  no  means,  wish  to  belittle 
the  present  concern  about  Inflation,  but 
I  do  believe  it  essential  that  we  view  the 
subject  with  historical  perspective. 

As  a  recent  article  in  Forbes  magazine 
points  out : 

The  free  enterprise  system  has  come 
through  crises  a  lot  worse  ihsm  the  present 
one. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Record, 
the  full  text  of  that  article: 

The  Summer  the  Market  Didn't  Rally 

Talk  about  trouble ! 

The  President  of  the  United  States  le 
deeply  concerned  about  Inflation.  "We 
must  do  everything  In  our  power  to  reduce 
Inflationary  pressures,"  he  says,  in  urging 
Congress  to  hold  down  federal  spending. 
Even  though  he  coimts  heavily  on  trade 
union  support,  he  asks  labor  to  forego  ex- 
cessive wage  increases.  Several  major 
strikes  occur. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  even  more 
worried  about  Inflation,  thinks  the  money 
supply  should  be  further  tightened. 

Abroad,  Britain  is  going  through  a  serious 
economic  crisis.  The  Chinese  Oommunists 
are  on  a  rampage.  Relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  Russia,  after  a  period  of  thaw  are 
getting  frigid  again. 

The  stock  market.  Instead  of  putting  on 
its  traditional  summer  rally,  is  dropping 
alarmingly. 

And  yet  business  Is  good.  People  are 
clamoring  for  things  to  buy.  Dividends  are 
rising.  Stock  prices  remain  fairly  high, 
historically  speaking;  16  times  earnings  for 
the  Industrials,  21  times  for  utilities. 

Why  are  we  rehashing  the  month's  news? 
We're  not.  The  description  is  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1946;  the  President,  Harry  S.  Truman. 

History  never  really  repeats  Itself  of  course, 
so  there  are  differences  between  1966  and 
1946.  Our  problem  now  Is  running  a  war 
that  came  in  the  midst  of  a  boom;  our  prob- 
lem then  was  converting  from  a  war  to  a 
peace  economy.  Instead  of  being  tight 
money  In  1946  was  all  too  plentiful,  because 
Industry  couldn't  meet  the  pent-up  demand 
for  goods.  Treasury  bills  yielded  less  than 
1  %  (as  compared  with  more  than  6%  today) . 
Prime  corporate  bonds  yielded  2.5%;  high- 
grade  municipals,  1.6%.  Banks  were  happy 
to  make  loans  at  2%  or  a  bit  more.  In  fact, 
so  plentiful  was  the  supply  of  money,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  genuinely  feared  that 
Interest  rates  might  drop  lower. 

There  were  other  differences:  Although  the 
Dow- Jones  index  fell  some  23%  between 
May  and  October  1946.  the  Impact  wasn't 
nearly  as  great  as  the  drop  of  some  16%  since 
its  February  high.  For  one  thing,  there 
were  not  as  many  Investors  then  (less  than 
6  million  as  compared  with  more  than  20 
naiUon  today) .  For  another,  the  DJI  was  at 
less  than  a  qxiarter  of  Its  present  level. 

Granting  all  the  differences,  the  striking 
thing  is  that  the  reactions  then  were  exactly 
the  same  as  the  reactions  now;  a  wringing  of 
hands,  a  wailing  of  disaster.  In  June  1946, 
the  New  York  'nmes  quoted  one  sage  as 
predicting  that  It  would  take  ten  yeara  for 
the  U.S.  to  get  back  to  normal.  "The  wortd;- 
he  groaned,  "is  flat  on  Its  back." 
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Well,  he  was  wrong.  Interrupted  only  by 
the  Ki»oan  War  and  a  couple  of  relatively 
minor  recessions,  the  UJ3.  economy  and  Its 
securities  markets  have  been  climbing  ever 
since.  Most  of  the  problems  that  agitated  the 
world — the  devastation  of  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample— have  disappeared.  They  have  been 
replaced  by  other  problems,  true,  but  for  all 
that  the  world  is  far  from  "flat  on  Its  back." 

The  alleged  deep  thinkers  simply  under- 
estimated the  strength  and  resUlency  of  the 
U.S.  free  enterprise  system,  which  not  only 
solved  the  problem  of  converting  from  war 
to  peace  but,  in  the  process,  managed  to  re- 
habilitate Europe  and  to  help  the  Europeans 
roll  back  the  Communist  tide.  We  think  the 
parallel  holds:  New  capacity  Is  coming  on 
stream,  tight  money  is  slowly  taking  Its  toll 
on  spending  and  Investing  and  putting  a 
damper  on  inflation.  We  don't  know  whether 
there  will  be  a  late  summer  rally  or  what  will 
happen  in  Vietnam,  but  we're  darned  sure 
that,  before  long,  blue  chips  wlU  have  their 
day  again;  and  there'll  be  a  higher  stock 
market  and  lower  Interest  rates.  And  It 
won't  take  ten  years.  The  free  enterprise 
system  has  come  through  crises  a  lot  worse 
than  the  present  one. 


Trade- WUh-Enemy  Ban  Should  Not  Be 
Weakened 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  29, 1966 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  change 
in  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  July  15  could 
hamper  our  war  efifort  because  It  would 
weaken  economic  sanctions  against 
North  Vietnam.  The  change  Involves  the 
trading-with-the-enemy  amendment  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  on  April  26  by  an 
overwhelming  bipartisan  vote  of  290 
to  98. 

Imposed  as  a  limitation  on  funds  for 
the  food-for-peace  program— Public  Law 
480 — the  House  amendment  stated : 

No  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  formulate  or  administer  programs  for 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  pursu- 
ant to  Titles  I  and  IV  of  PubUc  Law  480.  83rd 
Congress,  as  amended,  to  any  nation  which 
sells  or  furnishes  or  which  Permits  ships  or 
aircraft  under  Its  registry  to  transport  to 
North  Vietnam  any  equipment,  materials  or 
commodities,  so  long  as  North  Vietnam  is 
governed  by  a  Commxmist  regime. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
decidedly  weakened  this  provision  by  the 
addition  of  this  crippling  modification: 
"unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
national  interest  requires  otherwise." 
The  committee  in  Senate  report  1370 
page  55,  stated  that  the  House  provision 
as  it  stood  would  "encroach  upon  the  au- 
thority that  the  committee  believes  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
have  In  the  conduct  of  his  respon- 
sibilities." 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  It  Is  more 
accurate  to  say  that  It  is  the  Senate 
modification — not  the  OTlglnal  House 
version — that  Is  an  encroachment  upon 
responsibilities.  It  Is  the  Congress— not 
the  Presidency— which  la  adversely  af- 
fected. 
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The  Sen&te  alteration  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  discretion  to  waive  the  ban 
when  he  considers  It  In  the  national  In- 
terest to  do  so.  Congress  has  acquiesced 
far  too  long  to  Presidential  pressure  In 
giving  the  executive  branch  a  lopsided 
monopoly  In  the  control  and  directiori  of 
foreign  relations. 

The  discretion  the  Senate  would  have 
the  President  exercise  can  easily  be  used 
In  ways  and  to  achieve  ends  neither  en- 
visioned nor  necessarily  condoned  by 
Congress  at  the  time  the  legislation  is 
passed.  The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  of 
1964  Is  but  one  example  of  this.  While 
the  executive  branch  does  have  a  broad 
role  In  many  areas  of  foreign  policy  de- 
velopment. Congress  has  the  duty  and 
responsibility,  as  the  representative  of 
the  pe<HJle,  to  give  specific  direction  to 
policy.  A  good  example  Is  the  subject 
I  bring  before  you  today.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  body  generally 
closer  to  the  people  and  more  attuned  to 
their  opinions  than  the  Senate,  must  not 
hesitate  to  see  that  its  decisions  are  re- 
spected. 

The  trading-wlth-the-enemy  curb  is 
not  a  cruel  device  to  punish  the  poor  and 
starving  peoples  of  the  world.  Under  it, 
food  donations  could  continue  no  matter 
what  commerce  the  recipient  countries 
maintain  with  North  Vietnam  or  any 
other  country.  This  Is  an  Important 
point  which  must  be  understood.  The 
amendment  as  adopted  by  the  House  does 
not  apply  to  donations,  it  applies  only  to 
"concessional  sales,"  that  is,  sales  for 
"soft  currencies"  or  long-term  dollar 
sales  at  nominal  interest  rates.  It  would 
deny  the  advantage  of  these  deals  to  any 
country  that  trades  with  North  Vietnam. 
As  such.  It  would  Indeed  have  an  impact, 
but  hardly,  a  cruel  Impact. 

Indeed,  the  impact  would  be  merciful. 
To  the  extent  that  it  helps  to  shut  off 
supplies  of  an  kinds  to  Hanoi  it  merci- 
fully shortens  the  conflict  and  improves 
the  position  of  our  men  fighting  In  that 
Jungle  war. 

Why  should  our  taxpayers  finance  spe- 
cial cut  rate  deals  to  governments — some 
of  which  like  Poland  are  Communist — 
which  send  supplies  to  those  who  are 
killing  American  soldiers  in  South  Viet- 
nam? A  Polish  ship,  I  might  add.  was 
damaged  recently  while  hsmdling  cargo 
near  Haiphong. 

The  House  bill  as  it  stands  is  clear 
»nd  unequivocal.  The  Senate  version 
altering  the  House  blU  seriously  under- 
mines the  whole  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment by  creating  a  loophole  big  enough 
to  accommodate  a  lot  of  cargo.  Let  us 
be  clear.  Let  us  give  effect  to  our  words. 
Countries  which  benefit  handsomely 
from  Public  Law  480  provisions  should  be 
prepared  to  choose  between  purchasing 
our  farm  surpluses  at  special  terms — 
more  attra^ve  than  U.S.  firms  can  get — 
or  trading  with  a  nation  with  whom  we 
are  engaged  in  a  bitter  and  bloody  war. 
They  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds. 

The  Senate  language  lets  the  Presi- 
deni  define  the  national  interest.  The 
national  interest  is,  admittedly,  a  con- 
oepi  that  la  not  without  some  ambiguity, 
but  we  should  create  a  legislative  loop- 
iMle  wbldi  would  permit  a  subordinate 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  President  but 


perhaps  without  his  knowledge  to  set 
aside  a  specific  and  reaoonable  definition 
of  national  Interest  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  Ls  just  as  capable  of  deter- 
mining the  national  interest  on  this  point 
as  the  President  and  far  more  so  than 
some  unknown  fourth-layer  a.s.sistant  in 
the  E.xecutive  OfTice  Buildia-r. 

A  conference  has  not  yet  been  ar- 
ranged at  "A-hich  reconciliation  of  differ- 
ence.; between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions will  be  attempted.  It  i:^  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  conferees  have 
been  appointed,  but  House  conferees 
have  not. 

In  in.st.sting  resolutely  on  the  House 
version.  Hou.se  conferees,  whoever  they 
may  be,  will  be  true  not  only  to  their  col- 
leagues of  both  ix)litical  parties  but  more 
importantly  to  all  our  armed  forces  in 
South  Vietnam. 


his  own  emergency  fact-finding  board.  And 
surely  U  the  naatter  seemed  Important 
enough  to  Mr.  Johnson  last  January  for  him 
to  propose  such  legislation,  It  has  far  greater 
urgency  now. 

It  might  be  that  the  mere  serious  threat 
of  such  legislation  would  be  enough  to  J;ir 
the  union  out  of  Its  Intransigence.  But  the 
union  Is  well  aware  that  If  Mr.  Johnson 
withholds  his  personal  support,  or  gives  only 
perfunctory  support.  Congress  will  hardly 
piuse  in  its  busy  schedule  to  give  tills  matter 
top  priority. 

So  it  Is  up  to  Mr.  Johnson  to  make  his  own 
position  clear.  And  if  tliat  involves  some 
alienation  of  union  favor,  that  is  no  more 
ti'.an  Tiny  President  must  risk  in  carrying  out 
hi.s  roipon.sibilitics  to  all  the  people. 


The  Morse  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLl.NL'I.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
machinists  strike  against  five  major  air- 
lines has  been  permitted  to  continue  too 
long.  It  is  time  for  action  to  be  taken  to 
halt  this  .Urike. 

The  following  editorial  comment  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  July  2G,  1966, 
discusses  the  strike: 

The  Morse  Resolution- 

Congress  h;is  uvailable  to  it  a  step  between 
doing  nothing  about  ttie  airline  strike  and 
coUecriTPly  outlawing  strikes  that  seriously 
contravene  the  public  interest.  That  Is  to 
adopt  the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Wayne  Mor.5e.  D<^m'XTat.  of  Oregon.  The 
Morse  resolution  would  extend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  cover  the  five  strurk  lUrllnes  for 
180  days.  In  order  to  bring  the  mechanics 
back  to  work.  It  would  also  provide  for  a 
new  special  dlsput*  board,  either  to  settle 
the  strike  or  rettirn  the  issue  to  Congress. 

What  MoH.SE's  proposal  needs  la  the  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson.  And  we  presume 
the  President — wlio  h.is  .seldom  hesitated  to 
put  the  squeeze  on  industry  when  he  felt  the 
public  interest  demanded  it — is  holding  off 
because  he  doesn't  want  to  ruille  labor's 
feathers  if  he  can  avoid  It. 

But  the  public  Interest  is  involved  in  this 
strike  as  surely  as  it  was  in  the  rail  strike. 
In  an  economy  that  is  geared  to  the  Jet  age. 
the  airlines  carry  more  people  between  cities 
than  do  buses  and  trains  combined,  not  to 
mention  their  vital  mall  and  cargo  mis.sions. 

The  $7,000,000  a  day  in  airline  revenue 
losses  are  the  merest  beginning  of  the  pun- 
ishment Impo.-ed  by  the  machinists'  wrong- 
headed  w.alkout.  The  whole  tempo  of  the 
economy  has  been  slowed  to  some  extent, 
while  Industries  connected  with  travel  have 
taken  an  especially  severe  drubbing.  Both 
American  business  and  the  traveling  public 
have  come  to  rely  upon  dependable  air  serv- 
ice as  an  Integral  part  of  the  national  trans- 
portation grid.  An  arbitrary  shutdown  like 
the  present  one  indeed  demands  the  prompt 
attention  of  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Surely  the  President  needs  no  greater  ex- 
cuse than  the  machlrusts  union's  contemp- 
tuous rejection  of  the  rwcoonmendations  of 


Pittsburgh  Judge  Speaks  on  Criminal 
Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYI-V.ANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Henry  Ellenbogen,  president 
judge,  court  of  common  pleas  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  gave  an  enlightening  ad- 
dress at  a  national  symposium  on  science 
and  criminal  justice.  Due  to  the  alarm- 
ing crime  rate  we  see  today,  I  am  sure 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  would 
find  this  address  noteworthy,  and.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The    Administration    and    ScHEnutiNC    of 

Crtminal  Court  Business 
(An  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  EUen- 
bogen.  president  Judge  Court  of    Common 
Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.. 
at  a  national   s\-mposium  on  science  and 
criminal  Justice,  E>epartment  of  State  Main 
Auditorium,    Washington,    DC    June   23. 
1966,  EX>onsored  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  tind  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,  the  President's  OfBce 
of  Science  and   Technology,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  affiliation  with  the  Na- 
tional Security  Industrial  Association) 
It    Is    a   distinct   pleajrure   to   speak    this 
morning  at  the  National  Symposium  on  Sci- 
ence and  Criminal  Justice.     The  sponsorship 
of  this  Symposlxim  is  most  impressive.     It 
connotes  an  alliance  and  joint  deliberation 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  legal  cir- 
cles with  science   and   Industry.     A   joining 
of  all  forces  is  necessary  If  we  are  to  stem 
the  rising  rate  of  crime. 

CRIME    IS    THE    NO.    1    DOMESTIC    PROBLEM 

Let  me  point  out  at  the  very  beginning 
that,  in  my  opinion,  crime  is  today  the  nvmi- 
ber  one  domestic  problem.  Society,  govern- 
ment, and  science  have  so  far  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  cope  with  It  and  to  effectively  com- 
bat it. 

Every  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  gov- 
ernment has  a  distinct  and  important  part 
to  play  in  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals. 
The  Legislative  division  of  government,  State 
and  Federal,  lays  down  the  rules  and  stand- 
ards. It  declares  what  constitutes  a  crime 
and  determines  the  range  of  punishment. 

The  Courts  determine  whether  the  accused 
committed  the  crime  charged,  and.  If  foiuid 
guilty,  mete  out  the  punishment. 

The  third  division  of  government,  the  Exe- 
cutive, miiEt  perform  three  separate  and 
distinct  functionf: 

(1)  It  must  arrest  the  offender; 
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(2)  It  must  prosecut*  the  offender;  and, 

(3)  It  must  carry  out  the  sentence  im- 
posed by  the  Coiuts,  and  rehabilitate  the 
offender. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Legislative  and  Ju- 
dicial divisions  of  government  have  per- 
formed fairly  well.  They  carried  out  their 
task  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

It  Is  the  ElxecuUve  branch  of  government. 
State  and  Federal,  whicli  has  singularly 
failed  In  its  part  of  the  Job. 

EXECUTIVE     FAJL3     IT*     REHABILITATION     OF 
CRIMINALS 

The  Executive  division  of  government  bus 
failed  in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  criminal  offenders. 

The  rehabilitation  of  criminals  is  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  Every  experienced  Judge 
knows  that  most  serious  crimes  are  commit- 
ted by  repeaters. 

Tlie  penal  institutions  have  carried  out 
their  custodial  functions,  but  they  are  a 
failure  In  the  much  more  lmp>ortant  field 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  criminal  offenders 
sentenced  to  penal  institutions. 

Tlie  behavioral  sciences  too,  have  so  far 
failed  in  devising  really  effective  methods 
and  treatments  of  rehabilitation. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  recognize  these 
basic  facts.  If  we  can  agree  tliat  government 
and  science  have  failed  In  their  respective 
responsiljllitles.  we  can  then  concentrate  our 
efforts  to  find  the  remedies  to  the  problems 
of  rehabilitation. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  we  do  so.  I  be- 
lieve this  Seminar,  sponsored  by  such  high 
authority,  should  concentrate  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  think  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  can  perform  no  more  urgent  and  im- 
portant task  than  pointing  to  the  failure  of 
the  Executive  department  In  the  rehabili- 
tation of  criminals  as  the  prime  reason  for 
the  increa.se  in  serious  crime. 

Of  course  every  agency  of  government  must 
work  within  the  framework  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bills  of  Rights,  Federal  and 
State. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  re-defined  some  of  these  bound- 
aries. In  four  Cases,  beginning  with  Miranda 
vs,  Arizona.  It  outlawed  tlie  admission  of 
confessions  made  by  accused  under  police 
Interrogation. 

CERT.UN    CONFESSIONS    STILL    ADMISSIBLE 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  are  many 
confessions  made  by  accused  persons  while 
In  police  custody  which  are  still  clearly  ad- 
missible. It  Is  important  for  police  officials 
and  district  attorneys  to  know  that  spwn- 
taneous  declarations  volunteered  by  sus- 
pected offenders  at  the  time  of  arrest  and 
be/ore  interrogation  at  the  station  house 
always  have  been  and  stui  are  admissible  In 
Court  as  declarations  against  Interest.  This 
Is  very  Important,  and  so  I  repeat:  Spon- 
taneous admissions  of  guilt,  unconnected 
with  police  interrogation,  have  not  been  out- 
lawed. They  are  and  remain  admissible  at 
the  trial  of  the  case. 

These  spontaneous  admissions  by  arrested 
persons  are  by  no  moans  rare.  They  occur 
frequently.  When  they  do  occur,  the  police 
officials  saould  carefully  make  note  of  them 
and  include  them  in  their  reports. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    CRIMI.NAL    COURTS 
IMPORTANT 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  administration  of  our  Criminal 
Courts  and  the  sentencing  of  criminal  offend- 
ers by  the  Judges  do  not  play  an  Important 
part  in  the  problem  of  crime. 

Our  Criminal  Courts  must  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  have  available: 

(1)  Adequate  physical  facilities: 

(2)  An  adequate  number  of  Judges; 

(3)  An  adequate  staff; 

(4)  Speedy  scheduling  of  criminal  trials; 
•sd. 


(5)  A  uniform  apiJroach  to  the  sentencing 
of  criminal  offenders. 

All  of  these  are  Inter -twined.  For  Instance, 
a  sufficient  number  of  trials  cannot  be  sched- 
uled and  carried  through  unless  there  Is  an 
adequate  number  of  Judges.  Judges  must 
have  proper  physical  facilities  in  order  to 
function  with  efficiency. 

As  to  the  matter  of  scheduling:  I  believe 
that  quick  trials  mean  better  Justice.  'When 
trials  are  held  within  a  brief  time  after  the 
finding  of  the  indictment,  the  recollection  of 
witnesses  Is  better,  and  their  availability  is 
more  certain.  Even  the  defendant  has  a 
clearer,  sharj>er,  and  more  Immediate  reac- 
tion to  his  involvement  In  the  crime.  Tlie 
less  tlKit  is  left  to  faulty  memory,  the  more 
likely  Justice  will  be  done. 

Spieedy  trials  act  as  a  deterrent  to  crime. 

I  doubt  that  Justice  can  prevail  when  the 
court  is  called  ujwn  to  rely  tipon  the  memory 
of  a  witness  several  years  removed  from  tlie 
incident  about  which  he  Is  asked  to  testify. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  more  resfject  for  tlie 
law  when  the  law  and  its  machinery  works 
efficiently,  smoothly,  and,  of  course,  Justly. 

There  are  several  aspects  to  the  problem  of 
providing  speedy  Justice.  More  Judges  may 
be  needed,  more  public  defenders,  more  pros- 
ecuting attorneys,  and  better  physical 
facilities. 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  is  in  the 
manner  of  scheduling  criminal  trials.  Tlie 
scheduling  of  trials  should  preferably  be  In 
the  hands  of  the  court  itself  where  it  Is  free 
of  pressure  and  the  vicissitudes  of  changes  in 
the  staffs  of  a  political  office. 

The  scheduling  of  criminal  trials  is  a  com- 
plex nuUter.  It  must  consider  the  serious- 
ness of  the  crime,  whether  a  Jury  trial  Is 
likely  to  be  demanded,  and  the  availability 
of  counsel  and  witnesses. 

Misdemeanors  are  more  likely  to  be  tried 
before  a  Judge  without  a  Jury.  Tliey  can  be 
listed  more  quickly. 

Tlie  reason  Is  obvious.  Only  a  certain 
number  of  Jury  trials  can  be  scheduled  in  a 
given  period,  because  they  consume  much 
more  time  than  do  non-Jury  cases. 

The  make-up  of  the  daily  calendar  also 
depends  upon  the  number  of  Judges  avail- 
able, upon  the  availability  of  prosecuting 
attorneys,  of  defense  attorneys,  and,  more 
recently,  public  defenders. 

In  every  case  there  must  be  sufficient  time 
for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  defense  to 
prepare  for  trial. 

In  short,  to  have  effective  scheduling,  those 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  trial  list 
must  consider  a  host  of  matters,  Tlie  calen- 
dar clerk  Is  not  unlike  a  symphony  conductor. 
He  must  weld  all  of  these  various  factors 
together  so  that  every  case  Is  brought  to  trial 
expeditiously.  This  Is  In  the  best  interests 
of  both  the  defendant  and  society  as  a  whole. 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  breakdou-n  of 
Criminal  Court  trial  lists  Is  the  postpone- 
ment of  cases. 

A  trial  Ust  can  be  made  Into  a  shambles. 
and  Judges,  lawyers,  witnesses  and  Juries  can 
be  left  twiddling  their  thumbs  U  a  court 
permits  wholesale  postponements  of  casea 
scheduled  for  trial. 

Too  frequently,  defense  attorneys  or  de- 
fendants will  come  into  court  with  last  min- 
ute excuses. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Judges  should 
grant  postponements  only  upon  formal  peti- 
tion to  the  courts,  and  then  only  when  the 
reason  offered  for  seeking  the  postponement 
Is  an  Inescapable  and  valid  excuse. 

Permit  me  for  a  moment  to  discuss  my  own 
Courts,  the  Criminal  Courts  of  AUegheny 
County.  ■We  In  Pittsburgh  know  all  about 
backlogs  in  criminal  cases.  At  one  time  wo 
had  a  sizeable  backlog. 

Today,  however,  I  can  report  that  our 
Criminal  Court  is  current.  We  have  a  large 
Court,  which  disposes  of  nearly  9,000  cases  a 
year,  and  yet  we  have  no  backlog,  none  what- 
ever. 


Our  grand  Juries  are  convened  every  month 
of  the  year  except  July  and  August.  Thus. 
if  a  case  Is  filed  early  In  the  month.  It  will  go 
to  the  grand  Jury  during  the  same  month. 
Cases  filed  In  the  middle  and  latter  part  of 
the  month  are  sent  to  the  grand  Jury  con- 
vening the  following  month. 

Ca.ses  in  which  indictments  are  returned 
are  reached  for  trial  in  our  Court  within  two 
months.  Although  we  give  precedence  to 
those  ca.ses  in  which  the  defendants  are  In 
Jail,  all  cases  are  reached  within  two  montlis 
unless  there  are  special  circum.stances 

A  major  reason  for  our  current  status  is 
the  fact  that  in  recent  years  In  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  our  criminal  cases,  Jury  trial 
is  waived  and  tne  c.ises  are  he.u-d  by  a  Judge 
without  a  jury.  Thi.-^  shortens  the  trial  time 
and  greatly  Increases  the  number  of  cases  we 
can  dispose  of. 

There  isn't  a  mnjor  Criminal  Court  In  the 
country,  including  our  own.  which  cannot 
improve  it.s  system  of  handling,  processing, 
and  sclieduling  of  cases. 

DATA     PROCESSING     IS     HELPFUL 

I  hope  that  Uie  day  is  not  too  far  distar.t 
when  all  the  major  Criminal  Courts  In  the 
United  States  will  have  installed  data  proc- 
essing systems  to  help  In  the  handling  of 
criminal  rases.  In  Pittsburgh  we  hope  to 
install  such  a  system  in  our  Criminal  Cotirts 
based  upon  our  successful  experience  with 
data  processing  In  our  Civil  Court. 

The  use  of  aitomatlon  in  the  processing 
of  criminal  cases  would  make  It  more  dlffl- 
rult  for  cases  to  be  misplaced  or  lost.  Data 
proces,sing  permits  frequent  and  careful 
checking  and  rechecklng  of  pending  cases 
so  that  irregularities  can  be  uncovered  and 
rectified. 

An  important  by-product  of  data  process- 
ing is  that  analysis  of  backlops  or  lists  of 
pending  cases  wtII  uncover  trouble  areas — 
such  as  the  concentration  of  cases  within 
certain  law  firms  or  in  certain  categories  of 
crimes. 

Data  processing  al.'io  will  provide  for  the 
Judges  who  mu£-,  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
court  accurate  and  quickly  available  Informa- 
tion on  how  the  court  Is  operating.  Too  fre- 
quently now.  the  staffs  of  our  courts  are  too 
busy  with  other  details  to  provide  other  than 
the  most  rudimentary  statistical  information. 

The  United  SUites  Supreme  Court  has  laid 
down  new  rules  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  Unquestionably,  these  rules  have 
placed  pressure  upon  every  law  enforcement 
officer  and  every  court.  'Tlie  crime  rate,  for 
whatever  reason  or  re.isons,  has  Increased. 
ThLs,  too.  has  pl.vced  additional  burdens  upon 
our  police,  upon  prosecutors,  and  Ufwn  the 
courts. 

We  must  not  .seek  scapegoats.  We  who  are 
concerned  with  the  law  and  law  enforcement 
must  see  that  the  law  meets  the  ch^iUenge  of 
the  times. 

Without  law,  man  would  be  plunged  b.ock 
Into  the  chaos  from  which  he  emerged  at  the 
beginning  of  civilization.  Law,  adequately 
enforced.  Is  our  only  protection. 

The  first  duty  of  organized  society  Is  the 
protection  of  the  individual  citizen,  his  hb- 
erty.  and  his  property.  We  who  are  engaged 
in  the  daily  administration  of  law  and  the 
courts  must  do  our  part  to  see  that  such 
protection  is  accorded  to  every  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  his  race,  creed  or  station  in  hie. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1,50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE^!ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
KN'ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  1,  1966 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VirKima.  Mr. 
resident,  the  Monday  afternoon.-  July 
3.  1966,  edition  of  the  Elklns  Inter- 
lountain.  Elklns,  W.  Va.,  newspaper 
irricd  a  graphic  story  of  the  dramatic 
^scue  of  a  plane  and  pilot  at  the  Elkins. 
'/.  Va..  aiiTXirt.  through  the  cool  think- 
.gr  and  cleverness  of  Mr  BUI  Gadd,  Sr., 
f  Elkins. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  this 
rlicle  be  printed  in  the  Api^cndix  of 
le  Record. 

There  bein.g  no  objection,  the  article 
as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
;x  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A.vE  Comes  in  on  Wing  and  Ladder:  Bill 
Gard  Stars  in  Dramatic  Rescue 

Spine-chilling  real  Ufe  drama  iinfolded  on 

ie   airstrip   at   the    Elklns    Airport   Sunday 

eiiiug. 

More  t  han  1 .000  spectators  came  to  watch. 

he  traffic  Jam  brought  State  and  City  police 

.  the  scene  to  keep  the  crowds  from  inter- 

rring  with  a  life-saving  episode. 

For  more  than  an  hour,  the  ctirio'.is  crowd 

itnessed  an  unrehearsed  aerial  show  star- 

ng    hometown    talent    tliat    equalled    the 

unt   flying  of  professionals. 

The  occasion  was  a  heroic  and  dramatic 
•tempt  to  bring  a  crippled  plane  in  for  a 

ife  landing. 

If  the  attempt  f.iilcd,  a  crashing  landing 
-  even  a  fiery  explosion  might  be  the  pilot's 

ae. 

A    fire   engine   from   the   Ellilns   Volunteer 

re   E>epartment   and   11    firemen   stood   by. 

n    ambulance    from    Lohr    Funeral    Home 

ined  firemen  in  the  waiting  period. 

Overhead,  James  Hypes,  a  Hamlin,  W.  Va  , 

;lot  in  his  late  30s,  was  circling  the  airport 
:\  his  crippled  plane.     He  had  radioed  tiie 

ederal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA)   flight  service 

ation  and  the  Eiliins  Pilot  Club  for  help. 
le  reported  tliat  his  left  landing  gear  had 
-oV:en  on  take-off  earlier  in  the  day  at  the 

Iklns    Randolph    County    Airport    but    had 

ot  been  discovered  until  the  wheel  began 
:'.  jpping  up  and  potindLng  tlie  plane. 

Hypes,  an  experienced  pilot  who  has  been 
working  out  of  Elkins  on  the  oak  wilt  survey 
'or  the  State  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
•ources,  told  FAA  he  had  about  four  hours 
i-asoUne  in  his  Piper  Super  Cub  which  in- 
reased  the  danger  of  an  explosion  in  case 
■f  a  crash  landing. 

It  was  near  5  pm  ,  when  the  thrill-packed 
t'pisode  t>egan.  Hypes  radioed  a  plea  for 
someone  to  drive  a  car  on  the  runway  In 
■rder  that  be  might  lajid  with  his  left  wing 
en  the  car. 

Bill  Gadd  St.,  of  Elklns,  owner  of  Tygart 
^!oulding  Corp  ,  of  Beverly,  and  a  piiot.  vol- 
inteered  to  \iee  his  jeep  for  the  rescue  at- 
t.empt.  Joe  Condry,  another  Elltlns  pilot, 
Jiunped  in  the  jeep  beside  htm  and  they 
rlrove  out  on  the  runway  near  the  airport 
hangar.     The  pilots  at  the  scene  decided  the 
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Wep  was  even  better  tiian  a  car  Ix-cause  It 
had  a  steel  top. 

The  jeep  on  the  runway  and  the  phuie 
overiiead  made  a  dry  run  down  tlie  airstrip. 
Tixey  tried  a  second  time  but  failed.  The 
pilot  couldn't  hold  the  pUine  stniight  t)e- 
cause  the  damaged  gear  with  its  flopping 
wheel  threw  the  plane  off  balance.  A  third 
and  fourth  attempt  failed  too. 

Returning  to  the  hangar  site,  a  12-foot 
ladder  with  p.idding  Wits  strapped  to  tlie  top 
of  the  Jeep  to  give  added  surface  to  liold  up 
tlie  pilot's  wing  as  he  landed 

Suspense  mounted  as  the  ladder-carrying 
Jeep  again  raced  down  the  runway — this  time 
about  40  miles  an  liotir.  The  pUme  was  Just 
overlie^id.  Tlie  plane  moved  a  few  yaxds 
ahead  and  seemed  to  drop  just  as  Gadd  ran 
the  ladder  under  the  left  wing  and  they 
\y>\\\  came  to  a  stop 

Tlie  pilot  climbed  out  of  the  craft  un- 
harmed and  calm  de.'^plt.e  ills  nerve-shatter- 
mp  experience 

And  there  was  only  one  scrat<'h  on  the 
belly  of  tlie  plane  ,Tbout  the  size  of  a  quaj-ter. 

"I  ve  never  seen  so  many  cars  in  my  life  " 
commented  the  pilot  as  he  surveyed  his 
audience 

"It  took  a  lot  of  nerve  for  the  pilot  and  Bill 
Gadd  too".  s;ud  Bruce  StainrLker  as  he  com- 
mented on  the  rescue.  Stainaker.  the  FAA 
oflBcer  and  Hypes  were  on  a  three-way  com- 
munications liook-up  during  the  operation. 
.Stainaker  was  working  the  ground  rescue 
activities  from  a  radio  in  a  parked  plane. 

Mech.Trucs^worked  late  into  the  night  to 
repair  the  damaged  landing  gear  on  Hjrpes 
plane. 

This  morning  at  9  am  .  the  pilot  was  ready 
to  take  off  again  on  his  mission  to  hunt  trees 
stricken  by  oak  wilt  in  the  Franklin-Peters- 
burg area.  He  found  26  on  Stmday  l>efore 
ills  work  \"..is  cut  sliort  by  the  broken  landing 
gear. 

Father  of  one  child  and  a  flyer  for  20  years. 
Hypes  ai>peared  cool  and  collected  this  morn- 
ing as  lie  readied  his  aircraft  for  "Just  an- 
otlier  day's  work".  He  commented  as  he 
ciLmbed  into  his  plane.  "We  pilots  drive  on 
optimism  ". 

Veteran  pilot  Ricliard  Benson  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  the  dramatic  rescue  Just  as  Bill 
the  ladder  under  the  plane's  wing  for  a 
smooth  landing. 

Benson  said:  "It  was  a  unique  feat  in  the 
annals  of  flying.  Bill  Gadd  deserves  a  lot  of 
credit.  Both  the  Jeep  and  the  plane  could 
have  cracked  up". 


Two  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Eighty-one  Boatmen  Saved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    itASSACHOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  August  1.  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  most 
fascinating  record — the  record  of  the 
search  and  rescue  group  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 


Duiiiu;  the  ia.st  fiocal  year,  SAR  \Mi.'> 
re.spoiisible  for  ."^avuig  2,781  New  England 
boatmen  and  $6  5  million  worth  of  prop- 
erty. This  Is  an  accomplLshment  of 
day-in-and-day-out  work  which  truly 
shows  the  value  of  this  most  valuable 
ann  of  the  Coast  Guai'd. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  include  an 
article  by  Mark  Kelley  which  appeared 
in  the  July  31  issue  of  the  Sunday  Bos- 
ton Globe 

It  w;ts   :. 
feet  for  bo, I  .    , 

Up  on  the  loth  floor  of  the  Cu.sl<iniiiou.se 
things  liad  l>epn  quiet  in  Coast  Guard  Searcli 
and  Rescue.  No  storms  to  worry  about,  no 
rough  se{i6.  no  fog — it  looked  as  if.  for  once. 
Search  and  Rescue  oould  breathe  easy. 

Suddenly,  the  haj-hli  buzz  of  the  hot  line 
shattered  the  illusion. 

Tlie  duty  oScer,  Lt  (Jg)  Robert  Pember- 
t<»n  answered  the  phone  and  quickly  Jotted 
down  the  message — a  boat  was  on  fire. 

Within  a  minute.  Pemberton  was  dispatch- 
ing Coast  Guard  helicopters  and  rescue  craft 
to  tlie  .scene  of  tlie  mishap  in  Nahant  Bay. 

Thaniis  to  tlie  efficient  teamwork  of  men 
and  machines,  there  was  no  loss  of  life 
niere  rarely  is  when  tlie  Coast  Guard  is  on 
the  scene 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  this  June.  Searcli 
and  Rescue  iS  A  R. )  was  responsible  for  sav- 
ing 2.781  New  England  boatmen  and  $6  5  irul- 
lion  wortli  of  property. 

How  does  such  a  vital  .service  operate? 
It's  not  easy  with  over  90.000  Ixxits  on  Mas- 
sachusetts  waterways   alone 

In  between  distress  calls,  Lt.  (jg)  Pem- 
licton  explained  JtLst  how  bttsy  things  can 
get 

"On  the  Poi;rth  of  July  week-end  alone,  we 
handled  over  35  cases.  July  figures  have  set 
a  new  record." 

Do  all  these  calls  go  through  S  .^  R  head- 
quarters in  Boston? 

No."  said  the  lean  B  C.  graduate."  we  try 
to  limit  ourselves  here  to  distress  calls  which 
involve  actual  danger  to  life  Tills  would 
include  anything  such  as  a  direct  sinking 
or  explosion  alx>ard  a  boat.  The  routine 
op>erations  such  as  engine  failures  and  cap- 
sizlngs  are  handled  at  the  local  level" 

Pemberton  then  referred  to  the  giant 
multi-oolored  map  on  the  wall  of  SAR.  head- 
quarters. The  First  Coast  Gtiard  District  ex- 
tends from  Watch  Hill,  R.I.  to  the  Canadian 
torder  and  stretches  1500  miles  out  to  sea. 

Within  this  area  are  eight  -groups"  con- 
sisting of  Coast  Guard  rescue  stations.  Eacti 
of  these  stations  has  boats  of  up  to  66  feet 
in  length  and  are  usually  commanded  by  a 
chief  boatswain. 

"V\Tienever  we  get  a  case  that  doe«  not  in- 
volve actual  loss  of  life,"  explained  Pam- 
berton,  "we  refer  it  to  the  station  that  is 
closest  to  the  scene.  Usually,  though,  any 
local  trouble  will  he  brought  to  the  attention 
of   the  station  l>efore  it  reaches  us." 

A  Coast  Guard  station  is  like  a  fire  hcruse — 
its  men  are  on  call  24  hours  a  day.  This  alert 
Etattis  lasts  fotir  days  for  each  man  and  if 
part  of  that  time  Includes  a  week-end.  It  can 
be  a  long  haul. 

Point  Allerton  on  the  tip  of  Hull  is  prob- 
ably the  busiest  station  In  the  F^rst  District 
because  it  covers  Boston  Harbor. 

Hundreds  ot  boats,  ranging  from  six-foot 
prama    to    giant    luxury    yachts,    sail    these 
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■waters,  and  it  Ls  up  to  the  22  men  at  Point 
Allerton  to  get  them  home  safely. 

Chief  Warrant  Boatswain  Kenneth  N. 
Black,  commander  of  Point  Allerton,  outlined 
his  operations 

"Our  main  Job  Is  to  assist  the  yachting 
public  .  .  .  pleasure  sailors  We  aifio  have 
the  responsibility  for  enforcing  law  on  the 
waters  as  well  as  for  providing  logistic  sup- 
port for  lightships  and  light  stations." 

Point  Allertons  command  center  Is  stacked 
with  electronic  gear,  mostly  radios  for  moni- 
toring boat  calls.  A  constant  flow  of  chatter 
emerges  from  the  international  distress  fre- 
quency of  2180  kilocycles  Until  the  Coast 
Guard  launched  a  publicity  campaign  last 
month,  careless  boatsmen  used  to  Jam  this 
channel  with  non-emergency  traflac  Now, 
with  the  public  properly  educated,  most  of 
the  conversation  is  limited  to  distress  mes- 
sages. 

Like  the  headquarters  at,  the  Customs 
House,  the  command  center  only  relays  mes- 
sages. The  actual  rescue  work  is  done  in 
boats. 

The  biggest  of  Point  .Allertons  four  rescue 
craft  is  the  44-foot  CG  44352.  She  is  a  typi- 
cal Coast  Guard  vessel — powerful,  efficient, 
and  well  equipped.  Powered  by  twin  185- 
horsepower  engines,  the  44-footer  has  the 
latest  In  scientific  gear,  including  radar, 
fathometer,  and  radio  direction  finder 

Like  all  rescue  craft,  she  can  hold  her  own 
In  a  storm  and  can  even  right  herself  If  she 
capsizes. 

Boatswain  Vin  Roy.  an  18-year  veteran  who 
commands  the  l)oat.  explained  her  role 

"On  week-ends,  our  busiest  time,  the  44 
patrols  a  sector  of  the  Harbor.  Then,  if 
there's  an  emergency  in  her  area,  she  can 
be  dispatched  right  to  the  scene  " 

This  Is  exactly  what  happened  when  the 
cabin  cruiser  exploded  off  Nahant.  The  44. 
fast,  and  with  special  flrefightlng  equip- 
ment, rescued  the  only  person  on  board  and 
fought,  unsuccessfully,  to  save  the  burning 
vessel. 

Are  there  many  dramatic  cases  like  this? 
"Not  usually."  replied  SN  Geoff  Graham, 
a  crewman  on  the  44.  "Most  of  our  cases 
Involve  engine  failure.  People  don't  seem  to 
take  the  trouble  to  service  their  motors  and 
when  they  conk  out.  we  end  up  towing  the 
boats  In." 

The  CG  44352  Is  equipped  to  tow  almost 
any  vessel,  ranging  from  a  motorboat  to  a 
good -sized  tanker.  In  addition,  she  has  room 
enough  for  40  passengers  plus  her  crew  of 
four. 

What  should  a  boatsman  do  when  he  has 
engine  failure? 

"Anchor  right  away,"  said  Bsn  Roy. 
"Then,  If  he  doesn't  have  a  radio  to  call  us, 
he  should  signal  the  nearest  boat  that  does 
have  one  ' 

When  the  Coast  Guard  helps  someone, 
they  do  a  complete  Job.  If  a  vessel  needs  a 
tow,  the  Coast  Guard  will  try  to  bring  her  to 
home  port.  Sometimes,  In  areas  which  are 
too  shallow  for  rescue  boats  this  is  lmf)06Sl- 
ble,  but  arrangements  are  always  made  to 
bring  the  vessel  home  by  some  other  means. 
"The  exception  to  this,"  said  Geoff  Graham, 
\a  when  we  get  an  emergency  call  which  In- 
volves loss  of  life.  If  we  have  a  vessel  In 
tow.  we  have  to  cut  her  loose,  and  let  her 
anchor  and  wait. 

Probably  the  Coast  Guards  biggest  head- 
ache Is  careless  drivers.  Powerboats,  with 
their  tremendous  wakes,  can  capsize  smaller 
craft,  TJnfortunately,  few  boatsmen  think 
about  this. 

One  Saturday,  the  CG  44352  had  a  motor- 
boat  In  tow  when  two  large  cabin  cruisers 
bore  down  on  her  at  full  8i>eed.  Although 
the  boats  changed  course,  they  failed  to  slow 
down  and  almost  capsized  the  little  boat. 

"This  Is  typical,"  said  Graham,  "People 
Just  don't  seem  to  use  their  heads  on  the 
water." 


Because  people  are  careless,  the  Ooast 
Guard  always  has  Its  hands  full.  It's  been 
like  this  for  176  years,  ever  since  the  Coast 
Guard  was  founded.  Protecting  lives  on  the 
water  is  a  tough  business,  but  somehow  the 
Job  is  done — and  done  well.  As  the  CG  44352 
cruised  around  Hlngham  Bay,  passing  boats- 
men  waved  in  greeting 

To  every  sailor  from  5'.ind,iy  skipper  to 
merchantman  .she  w.i.^  ,,  c'uirairer  rhat  help 
was  close  bv 
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OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  1.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Six^aker.  an 
understanding  of  the  problem.s  of  the 
day  often  comes  in  a  clear  fasiiion  when 
based  on  sound  hi-stoiical  analysis.  An 
interesting  historic  commentary  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Walter  Trohan.  chief  of  the 
CUcago  Tribunn.  Washinst^n  bureau, 
appeared  in  hLs  column  of  Saturday, 
July  30: 

Colonists   of    1600's    I.^.•.^DEC(^  ^tf   bv 

STAiND-^RDS     OF     TODAV 

(  By  Walter  Trohan  ■ 

Wa.shi.ncion.  July  29. — By  todays  stand- 
ards between  104  and  108  men.  women,  and 
children  who  founded  the  colony  at  James- 
town in  Virginia  In  1607  and  some  80  men, 
women,  and  children  who  founded  the 
colony  at  Plymouth  In  Massachusetts  in 
1920,  were  completely  underprivileged  and 
thoroughly  Inadequate 

They  didn't  have  swimming  pools  or  even 
sprinklers.  They  didn't  have  libraries,  class- 
rooms, recreatloii  centers,  or  lighted  play- 
grounds. They  didn't  have  welfare  or  re- 
lief rolls.     They  didn't  even  have  a  ghetto. 

Yet,  they  braved  a  mighty  ocean  in  frail 
craft.  They  faced  a  wilderness  and  savage 
enemies  with  courage  and  determination. 
They  didn't  have  time  to  complain  or  riot. 
They  had  no  one  to  demand  of  but  them- 
selves and  they  set  to  work  to  build  In  a  few 
centuries  the  greatest  nation  known  to  his- 
tory In  terms  of  generosity,  spiritual  stature, 
individual  freedom,  human  compassion,  ma- 
terial productivity,  biblical  charity,  and  se- 
curity for  the  lives  and  property  of  Its  citi- 
zens. 

Today  lives  and  properly  and  human  dig- 
nity are  In  greater  danger  from  within  than 
they  have  ever  been  from  without,  even  In 
war.  British  troops  occupied  the  colonies  at 
the  tUne  of  the  revolution.  More  came  dur- 
ing the  struggle.  Invaders  put  a  torch  to 
the  capltol  and  the  White  House  in  the  'war 
of  1812. 

DAM.\GE   NOT   As   GREAT 

The  damage  done  was  not  as  great  as  that 
which  has  come  from  Americans  rioting 
against  Americans.  Nor  were  American 
hearts  In  the  grip  of  ley  fear  that  is  known 
today  as  efforts  are  made  to  excuse  the  mo- 
tives and  actions  of  rioters. 

In  June  and  July  of  1776  a  determined 
band  of  patriots  met  In  Philadelphia  to  con- 
sider their  grievances  against  the  British 
crown.  They  did  not  attack  the  property  of 
the  crown,  they  didn't  dream  of  destroying 
that  of  their  fellow  colonists.  They  called 
the  slg^ials  for  war.  but  war  for  freedcwn,  not 
for  licence. 


These  were  the  forgers  of  the  Declaratioii 
of  Independence.  Ultimately  56  names  were 
signed  to  the  document,  the  first  being  that 
of  John  Hancock,  the  most  eligible  bachelor 
In  the  colonies,  who  Inherited  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant establishment  from  an  uncle.  Altho 
they  were  the  leading  men  of  their  day.  not 
all  were  txirn  rich  like  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  Md.,  or  Francis  Llghtfoot  Lee  or 
Richard  Henry  Lee. 

ONLY    A   FEW    WERE   EDUCATED 

Ony  a  few  were  educated  abroad  or  iit 
Harvard  college.  Some  knew  formal  school- 
ing, like  the  shy  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  at 
the  age  of  33  was  chosen  to  draft  the  docu- 
ment, but  was  not  effective  In  debate  A 
goodly  number  were  self-taught. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  perhaps  the  forenio.n 
American  genius  as  a  printer,  author  philan- 
thropist, inventor,  statesman,  and  scienli.s:. 
one  of  10  children,  had  only  a  couple  of  years 
of  schooling  and  went  to  work  at  the  age  of 
10  as  a  tallow  chandler  and  soap  boiler. 
Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker  at  an  early  age  and 
gained  his  elementary  education  by  reading 
books  propped  up  on  his  master's  bench. 
Samuel  Huntington,  also  of  Connecticut,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  cooper  and  got  his  early 
education  from  borrowed  books. 

Stephen  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island  had  little 
formal  education  but  made  himself  a  distin- 
guished mathematician  so  that  he  became 
chief  Justice  of  the  colony  and  the  first  chan- 
cellor of  what  Is  now  Brown  university. 
Francis  Hopklnson  of  New  Jersey  was  a  com- 
poser of  p>opulax  songs,  who  doodled  during 
the  long  debates. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  American  Negro  was 
Booker  Taliaferro  Washington,  the  slave  son 
of  a  slave  mother  and  an  unknown  white 
man.  He  never  slept  In  a  bed  until  after 
emancipation,  and  frequently  went  hungry. 
He  had  little  formal  schooling  but  had  a 
great  hunger  for  education  and  a  noble 
dream — to  educate  his  people.  Few  men. 
black  or  white,  have  exercised  greater  in- 
fluence or  worked  more  real  good  for  their 
country,  without  resort  to  anything  but  gen- 
tle persuasion.  Yet  today  he  would  be  de- 
rided by  many  of  his  ow^n  people  as  an  "Uncle 
Tom." 
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HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  finest,  ablest  Members  of  the 
Senate  is  Hon.  John  Stennis,  of  Missis- 
sippi. Educated  In  law  at  Jefferson's 
University,  where  he  was  elected  to  the 
scholastic  Society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
John  Stennis  first  made  his  mark  in  liis 
home  State  of  Mississippi  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  great  circuit  judge.  During  his 
service  in  the  Senate,  he  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
many  constitutional  issues  that  have 
arisen  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  constitutional 
right*  of  the  States  on  the  other  as  ex- 
emplified last  year  In  the  efforts  of  labor 
unions  to  repeal  our  State  rlght-to-work 
laws. 

In  addition  to  being  recognized  in  the 
Senate  as  an  authority  on  constitutional 


law.  Senator  Stennis  has  become  an  au- 
thority on  military  affairs,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  He  also  Ls  a  high- 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, where,  for  2  years,  he  has  suc- 
cessfully handled  two  of  the  largest  de- 
fense appropriations  bilLs  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  As  a  tribute  to  his  recog- 
nized qualities  of  the  ideal  judge  In 
whom  justice  and  mercy  are  reconciled 
and  the  judge  and  the  brother  are  one. 
Senator  Stennis  was  named  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ethics. 

As  miglit  have  been  expected.  Senator 
Stennis  is  now  in  the  forefront  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  civil  rights  bill  which  is  stiU 
pending  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  but  is  now  on  the  House  cal- 
endar for  debate  and  House  action. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  read  a  con- 
den.sation  of  Senator  Stennis'  views  on 
the  proposed  legislation  which  were  em- 
bodied in  his  newsletter  to  his  constit- 
uents of  August  1.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse what  Senator  Stennis  said  in  that 
newsletter  against  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bilks,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Sen- 
ators, who  I  am  sure  are  interested  in 
this  proposal,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  Stennis  newsletter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington  Report  Prom  U.S.  Senator 
John  Stennis 

August  1,  1966. 

Dear  Friend:  This  Washington  report  takes 
the  form  of  excerpts  of  testimony  against  the 
ClvU  Rights  bill  during  my  appearance  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights. 

I  strongly  opposed  the  passage  of  all  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  and  eepeclaUy  emphasized 
the  unconstitutionality  and  otherwise  objec- 
tionable provisions  of  the  section  affecting 
the  sale,  lease  or  rental  of  private  dwellings. 
Tlie  excerpts  are  as  follows: 

"I  regret  very  much  that  the  Congress  is 
now  called  upon  to  consider  a  new  and  far- 
reaching  clvU  rights  bill  so  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  the  passage  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

"During  the  past  few  years  Congress  has 
passed  much  clvU  rights  legislation  some  of 
which  have  trzunpled  upon  the  Inherent 
rights  and  liberties  of  large  segments  of  our 
people. 

"The  bill  before  this  Committee  proposes  to 
regulate,  supervise  and  control— to  'oversee'— 
every  Individual  In  the  Nation  concerning  his 
every  move  in  the  purchase,  sale  or  leasing  of 
his  privately  owned  dwelUng  house,  so  far  as 
his  personal  choice  of  a  renter  or  purchaser 
may  Involve  possible  discrimination  as  be- 
tween the  races.  Unless  he  submits  to  bu- 
reaucratic control,  he  wUl  run  the  chance  of 
a  court  order  or  prosecution  to  compel  obe- 
dience. 

"It  Is  high  time,  I  respectfully  suggest,  that 
all  of  us — and  particularly  those  who  have  a 
sincere  regard  for  basic  human  and  consti- 
tutional rights— to  pause  and  consider  care- 
ftUly  the  impact  which  Title  TV  (the  housing 
provision)  would  have  upon  Individual  liber- 
ties and  freedom, 

"Under  the  best  case  which  can  be  made 
for  Title  rv,  the  basic  Issue  is  the  funda- 
mental liberty  of  the  Individual  versus  al- 
leged equality — and  regimented  equality  at 
that.    'Equality"  and  'liberty'  are  not  synon- 


ymous and  never  can  be  Subordination  of 
Individual  liberties  to  a  polltic^Uly  Inspired 
•equality'  can  destroy  this  Nation  Just  as 
surely  as  can  an  attack  by  a  militarily  pow- 
erful aggressor.  It  Is  essential  that  we  keep 
both  In  proper  bfUance  and  bear  In  mind 
that  the  basic  and  InJierent  freedom  of  the 
Individual  and  Individual  action  Is  entitled  to 
a  great  degree  of  protection  from  govern- 
ment.'il  interference.  Blind  allegiance  to  the 
principle  of  equality  can  and  will  make  ashes 
of  our  basic  freedoms. 

"By  tinkering  with  our  cherished  Consti- 
tution, we  can  limit  the  right  to  own,  hold 
and  use  property;  we  can  mandate  free  ac- 
cess for  all  persons  to  all  places;  we  can 
freeze  all  of  our  citizens  at  the  same  eco- 
nomic level;  we  can  cast  all  Americans  into 
the  same  mold  and  take  Irom  the  rich  and 
give  to  the  poor.  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  if  and  when  we  do  this  the  Amer- 
ican that  we  love  and  rever  will  be  no  more 

"Title  IV— the  housing  provision — attempts 
to  lay  the  harsh  and  heavy  hand  of  Federal 
regulation  on  rights  and  liberties  which  have 
always  been  considered  private  and  sacred 
to  the  individttal.  There  are  no  exceptions 
to  its  restrictive  provisions.  It  deliberately 
and  callously  tramples  upon  the  freedom  of 
an  individual  to  choose  his  o\m  associates 
and  neighbors  and  to  use  and  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  sees  fit.  If  Federal  power  can 
reach  this  far  into  private  lives  and  private 
traiLsactions.  Is  there  any  limit  upon  it  what- 
soever? It  is  unthinkable  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
willingly  submit  to  such  drastic  governmen- 
tal dictation  and  control. 

"Title  rv  of  the  bill  In  one  sweeping  sen- 
tence boldly  announces  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  regarding  the 
■purchase,  rental,  lease,  fin.anclng.  use  and 
occupancy  of  housing  throughout  the  Na- 
tion." 

"This  Is  not  a  question  of  policy,  it  Is  a 
question  of  authority.  Congress  lias  abso- 
lutely no  right  under  any  clause  of  our  Con- 
stitution to  Invade  the  basic  rights  of  the 
Individual  regarding  the  rental,  sale  or  oc- 
cupancy of  his  own  dwelling  house.  For  Con- 
gress to  exercise  such  authority  would  re- 
quire an  express  grant  from  the  people 
through  a  constitutional  amendment. 

"The  argument  that  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  supports 
Title  rv  conveniently  overlooks  the  fact  th.at 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  held  that  the 
14th  Amendment  In  any  way  limits  an  own- 
er's right  to  refuse  to  sell  or  lease  a  home  or 
apartment  on  grounds  of  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
never  held  that,  where  no  state  action  Ls  in- 
volved, an  IndlvidtiaJ  homeowner  violates  the 
14th  Amendment  by  discriminating  in  the 
sale  or  rental  of  his  property.  Indeed,  a 
majority  of  the  Court  has  not  yet  even  held 
that  the  14th  Amendment  prohlblte  the  own- 
er of  a  restaurant  or  other  place  of  public 
accommodation  from  discriminating  among 
ctistomers  on  account  or  race. 

"I  take  the  liberty  of  Illustrating  with  the 
home  Mrs.  Stennis  and  I  have  In  Mississippi 
which  we  built  in  1930  and  in  which  we  have 
Uved  continuously  until  this  very  hour.  No 
federal  funds  have  ever  been  used  in  connec- 
tion with  this  home;  It  has  never  been  in- 
volved In  Interstate  commerce  beyond  the 
shipment  of  Its  nails,  wiring,  roofing,  and  like 
materials  Into  the  State  36  years  ago.  It  Is 
there  that  we  reared  our  family;  we  Uve  there 
now  and  expect  to  continue  to  do  so.  This 
dwelling  has  never  been  connected  with  a 
public  use  In  any  way,  and.  In  fact.  Is  as  per- 
sonal and  as  private  to  us  as  Is  the  nose  on 
our  faces.  Further,  it  Is  our  home.  Still, 
imder  this  bill,  if  we  should  sell  or  lease  this 
home,  which  we  are  not  gcdng  to  do;  or  If  we 
should  offer  to  sell  or  lease  It  and  advertise 
It  In  the  newspaper  or  on  a  bxUletln  board,  or 
merely  talk  about  It  among  our  friends,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  make  a  valid  sale  or 


lease  to  someone  of  our  choice  but  would 
liave  to  offer  It  without  discrimination  to  all 
and  everyone  that  might  be  Interested,  re- 
gfirdless  of  race  or  color  or  national  origin. 
Further,  if  we  should  fall  to  let  anyone  know 
about  it  and  sell  It  to  someone  of  our  choice, 
a  friend  or  even  a  relative,  we  would  run  the 
chance  of  being  investigated  for  having  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  evade  this  law  and 
run  the  chance  of  having  the  sale  or  lease  set 
a.side. 

".Another  clear  cxise  of  unconstitutionality 
Is  made  wn^h  respect  to  vacant  land,  which  is 
also  covered  by  Title  IV  provided  it  is  offered 
for  sale  or  lease  for  the  construction  or  loca- 
tion of  a  residence  upon  it.  It  takes  twisted 
K->glc,  indeed,  to  conclude  that  this  v.aoant 
land  has  moved  in  commerce  or  that  the  snle 
of  It  has  a  substantial  effect  upon  commerce 
"Now.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  turn 
briefly  to  certain  provisions  of  H  R  14765.  the 
companion  House  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  that  body 

"An  amendment  added  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Hou.se  of  RepresenUitives 
expressly  excepted  from  the  bill  the  sale  or 
lease  of  a  dwelling  house  by  the  owner  there- 
of. This  Is  direct  proof  on  the  face  of  the  bill 
that  the  measure  Is  not  based  on  a  civil  right. 
If  a  principle  of  civil  rights  was  Involved  and 
the  bill  Is  to  be  Justified  on  this  basis.  It 
should  apply  across  the  board  and  without 
exception.  This  broad  exception  destroys 
every  principle  of  the  so-called  equality"  base 
upon  which  the  bill  is  said  to  rest.  The 
change  was  made  solely  as  a  move  to  griin 
votes  for  the  bill. 

"I  trust.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  stress  I 
placed  on  Title  rV  will  not  obscure  my  strong 
objections  to  other  portions,  notably  Titles 
n.  in.  and  V. 

"Title  II.  which  deals  with  the  selection  of 
Juries  In  State  courts  is  both  unnecessary  and 
unsound  and  constitutes  a  clear  usurpation 
by  the  Federal  government  of  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  suites.  Proper  exercise  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  power  he  already 
has  under  present  law  would  eliminate  any 
real  or  imagined  need  for  the  extreme  au- 
thority requested  in  this  Title  and  would 
prevent  a  further  disturbance  of  the  balance 
In  Federal -State  relations. 

"As  to  Title  ni,  which  deals  with  public 
education  ajid  other  public  faciUtlee.  I  ob- 
ject strenuously  and  particularly  to  the 
fact  that  It  would  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral arbitrary,  uncontrolled  and  caprtciouB 
power  and  discretion  to  bring  suits  without 
any  complf.lnt  whatsoever.  This  would 
eliminate  the  carefully  thought  out  pro- 
vision which  the  Congress  put  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of   1964. 

•"ntle  V  would  give  the  Federal   govern- 
ment   new    and    totally    unnecessary    juris- 
diction In  the  area  of  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment historically   the   exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  States.  If  the  violation  is  In  any  man- 
ner   connected    with    civil    rights    activity 
This  would  be  another  step  tn  the  gradual 
erosion  of  the  right  of  each   State  to  enact 
and  enforce  Its  own   laws.     In  addition    It 
does  not  afford  the  Individual  the  protection 
to    which    he    is    constitutionally    entitled 
The   Attorney   General    has   said    that    In    a 
prosecution   for  an   alleged   crime  against   a 
Negro  for   voting,   it  would   be   sufficient   to 
send  the  case  to  the  Jury  for  a  showing  that 
the  defendant  was  opposed  to  equal   rights 
for  Negroes  and  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that    his    victim    had    recently    voted       He 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  proving  specific  intent 
"Title  I  deals  with  the  selection  of  Juries 
in  Federal  courts.     While  Congress  has  full 
Jurisdiction    over   Jurlee    in    Federal    courts. 
I  think  that  It  would  be  premature  for  the 
Congress  to  act  untU  the  propoeed  changes 
have  been  fully  studied  and  considered  by 
the    Judicial     Oonfeirence    of     the     United 
Statee.  the  American  Bar  Association,   and 
the  American  Law  Institute,     This  has  not 
yet  been  done. 
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••Thia  bin,  If  enacted  Into  law,  wlU  prove 
to  be  the  vehicle  that  will  destroy  our  con- 
cepta  of  government  that  are  based  on  the 
Common  Law  system  of  England  and  the 
constltutlonai  system  that  we  haVe  devel- 
oped here  In  America.  The  basic  concept 
of  that  system  is  that  the  Individual,  in  cer- 
tain fields,  la  not  subordinate  to  the  govern- 
ment; that  he  has  certain  rights  which  can- 
not be  taken  away  by  his  government. 
Ordinary  police  and  health  laws  excepted,  of 
course,  the  right  to  own  and  control  and 
dispose  of  property  which  constitutes  his 
home  is  one  of  the  personal.  Individual 
rights  that  cannot  be  supervised,  directed 
or  controlled. 

••This  proposal  may  find  Its  roots  In  the 
Roman  Civil  Law.  or  In  other  legal  systems 
of  the  world.  Certainly,  it  has  no  place 
in  our  scheme  of  government.  To  try  to 
•squeeze  •  it  into  our  system  under  the  guise 
of  a  righf  for  a  special  group  of  citizens  Is 
to  destroy  our  system  and  hence  the  right 
oJ   all   citizens." 

This  is  largely  a  political  measure  both 
f':.ur.ded  and  pushed  for  the  pxirpose  of  get- 
t:n,^-  votes  from  special  groups.  We  shall 
expose  It  fully  and  I  believe  defeat  it  finally. 
The  bUl  should  not  be  passed  and  shall  con- 
Unue  to  have  the  strongest  and  most  deter- 
mined opposition  I  can  muster. 
Your  friend, 

JOHN  STXNNIS, 

VS.  Senator. 


Tte  Deadlock  of  SuspicioQ 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 


OF    CON.vr.CTICL'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  1.  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  James 
Reston  yesterday  pre.sented  to  the  New 
York  Times  readers  a  very  illuminating 
and  perceptive  coiumn  on  our  dilemma 
In  Vietnam.  His  e.xpression  of  the  frus- 
tratiorLs  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  the  ne- 
gotiated settlement  we  want  follows: 
Washington:  The  Dmdlock  of  Suspicion 
( By  James  Reston  » 

W.\,sHrNGTON-.  July  30.— After  almost  every 
war,  the  historians  thlnS  they  can  IdenUfy 
a  point  where  both  sides  had  more  to  gain 
by  compromising  th.m  by  fighting.  It  may 
be  that  this  point  h.\i  now  been  reached  in 
•Vletnajn. 

In  the  First  World  War.  the  Allied  powers 
were  so  convinced  that  the  Kaiser  wa,^  Uie 
ultimate  enemv  that  they  insl-s'.ed  on  fighting 
on  to  a  mllltajy  victory,  ar.d  thereby  helped 
bring  into  existence  two  much  more  d.anger- 
oua  and  formidable  forces — the  Nazis  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  CommJiUits  on  the 
other. 

In  the  Second  World  War.  this  same  deter- 
mination to  achieve  a  rralitary  victory,  pur- 
■ued  in  the  name  of  liberty,  resulted  m  the 
loss  of  liberty  for  various  cxjun tries  m  E,vstern 
Europe  and  the  Balicans— the  very  places 
whose  freedom  was  the  primary  aim  or  txHh 
world  wars. 

This  Is  one  of  the  major  lessons  of  wnj  in 
the  20th  century.  No  matter  how  hard  the 
antagonists  have  tried  to  anUclpate  the  con- 
aequcncee  of  war,  the  fighting  has  inevitably 
produced  unexpected  results  beyond  their 
control. 

WASKTNCTON'S     REACTION 

Waahlng:ton  has  learned  this  lesson  better 
t><Hn  Hanoi.  In  fairness  to  President  John- 
son, he  has  tried  to  start  the  compromising 
proceea,  but  haa  been  rebuffed  so  consistently 


that  the  fighting  Is  again  dominating  the 
scene.  The  air  war  on  North  Vietnam  was 
more  severe  In  the  last  week  than  In  any 
other  week  of  the  conflict.  The  Pnme  Min- 
ister of  South  Vietnam,  General  Ky,  has 
started  talking  about  either  an  Invasion  of 
North  Vietn.un  or  a  very  long  war,  and  while 
It  Is  easy  to  repudiate  him,  there  is  a  certain 
tragic  logic  in  his  point  th.it  so  long  as  the 
enemy  haa  a  Jungle  sanctuary  In  North  Viet- 
nam, bombing  w,lll  n;t  bring  the  conflict 
to  a  mllltarv  conclusion. 

The  tragedy  of  this  Is  that  Hanoi  now  has 
a  belter  chance  of  achieving  Its  major  objec- 
tive by  negotiation  Uian  It  has  by  fighting, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  realize  it.  The  major 
objective  of  both  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Chinese  Governments  seems  fairly  clear. 
They  want  all  American  military  power  out  of 
Vietnam.  No  doubt  they  would  llkfe  to  estab- 
It&h  a  Communist  regime  in  Saigon,  but  pri- 
marily they  want  to  get  rid  of  an  air  and 
naval  force  which  could  destroy  every  city  in 
North  Vietniuii  and  Communist  China,  and 
even  If  their  main  aim  Is  to  communize 
South  Vietnam,  they  still  have  to  achieve  the 
evacuation  of  the  American  forces  in  order  to 
do  so. 

Hanoi  has  chosen  to  try  to  achieve  this 
objective  by  force  of  arms  rather  than  by 
negotiations,  and  this  must  be  the  worst 
political  miscalculation  since  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
The  United  States  Is  obviously  not  going  to 
lose  the  first  test  of  axms  in  its  hLstory  to 
North  Vietnam,  of  all  places.  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  might  compel  a  military  solu- 
tion by  raising  the  cost  beyond  what  Wash- 
ington is  wUllng  to  pay,  but  they  are  no 
more  eager  for  a  va£t  military  test  of 
strength  there  than  the  United  States. 

In  this  situation.  North  Vietnam  has  no 
hope  of  driving  the  American  expeditionary 
fore*  out  of  the  country,  but  It  could  un- 
doubtedly negotiate  us  out.  Tlie  President 
has  been  quite  explicit  about  this. 

••We  seek  neither  territory  nor  bases,  eco- 
nomic domination  nor  military  alliance  In 
Vietnam,"  he  said  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  In  January  of   1966. 

••We  seek  no  bases  or  special  position  for 
the  United  States,"  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
told  the  Congress  on  August  3,  1965.  And 
dozens  of  similar  statements  have  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Washington  Government 
ever  since. 

Hanoi  obviously  does  not  believe  this.  The 
ofBcials  there  sec  the  United  States  building 
an  air  and  naval  base  at  Kam  Ranh  Bay  that 
Is  the  most  modem  base  in  Asia.  They  feel 
they  were  twice  deceived  by  negotiation — 
once  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
when  the  United  States  helped  restore  French 
power  In  Vietnam,  and  again  at  Geneva  in 
1954,  when  they  thought  the  United  States 
would  keep  Its  power  out  of  Vietnam. 

THE  tJNITED  NATIONS 

The  United  States  could  be  held  to  Its  no- 
bases  promise,  however,  by  international  su- 
pervLslon  of  a  compromise  settlement,  and 
this  U  another  of  the  mysteries  of  Hanoi's 
diplomacy.  The  U.S.  has  offered  to  bring  Uie 
United  Natlona  and  the  International  Control 
Commission  into  the  negotiations,  but  Hanoi 
has  rejected  both,  apparently  counting  on  the 
peaxie  sentiment  In  the  United  States  to  force 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  expedltlon- 
aj-v  forces  before  It  will  talk. 

This  Is  undoubtedly  a  major  blunder.  All 
the  doves  In  America,  backed  by  political 
pressure  for  peace,  cannot  bring  about  such 
an  American  mlUtary  withdrawal  before  ne- 
gotiation. Hanoi  misinterprets  both  the 
objectives  and  the  influence  of  those  of  us 
who  want  a  negotiated  settlement  In  Viet- 
n.tm  If  its  main  objective  Is  the  with- 
drawal of  American  power  from  the  country, 
it  can  get  it  by  negotiation,  supervised  by 
the  U.N.  or  some  other  internatioiial  body, 
but  it  cannot  compel  withdrawal  by  force 
of  arms  or  pacifist  sentiment  in  the  United 
States. 


On  the  contrary,  the  longer  the  war  goes 
on  and  the  greater  the  American  sacrifice  in 
lives,  the  stronger  the  pressure  will  be  here 
In  the  United  States  to  Justify  the  war  by 
retaining  precisely  that  American  strategic 
presence  at  Kam  Ranh  Bay  the  Communists 
are  seeking  to  avoid. 

THE    DOMINION    OF    FEAR 

This  Is  the  tragedy  of  the  war.  Both  sides 
are  caught  up  In  the  dominion  of  lear — 
Washington  In  the  fear  of  a  Communist  con- 
quest of  the  peninsula  and  Hanoi  and  Peking 
In  the  fear  of  permanent  U.S.  bases  that 
could  dominate  both  North  Vietnam  and 
China.  The  problem  Is  to  break  this  dead- 
lock of  suspicion. 

In  recent  days,  a  hopeful  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  Vietnam.  The  Hanoi  Government 
has  Ustened  to  tlie  appeals  of  the  world  to 
spare  the  captured  American  fliers. 

The  opportunity  exists  on  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war. 
If  Hanoi's  objective  really  Is  to  get  rid  of 
American  power  In  Vietnam.  It  can  undoubt- 
edly do  so  In  an  International  supervised  ne- 
gotiation. It  cannot  do  so  by  counting  on 
the  force  of  arms  or  the  force  of  peace  sen- 
timents in  the  United  States. 


Our   Senior  Citizens:    Car   Forgotten 
Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOM.AS  M.  PELLY 

OF   w\t;Hi.NGruN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AugtLst  1. 1966 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  continuing  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  I 
favor  immediate  congressional  action  for 
automatic  incresises  in  social  security 
benefits.  Recent  legislation  dealing  with 
the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens  has  been 
helpful,  and  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
I  refer  to  the  Congress  having  provided 
the  18  million  Americans  who  are  65  or 
over  with  new  medical  ser-vices,  new  em- 
ployment benefits,  and  more  adequate 
housing.'"-  But  it  seems  to  me  that  Con- 
gress hai?  failed  to  provide  a  more  funda- 
mental kind  of  assistance,  so  that  in  the 
face  of  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living, 
our  elder  Americans  can  live  in  dignity 
and  free  from  want  when  it  comes  to 
food,  clothm?,  rent,  and  the  basic  needs 
of  life. 

We  cannot  expect  the  elderly  to  be  able 
to  satisfy  their  physical  or  spiritual  needs 
uiitil  and  unless  they  are  assured  of  an 
adequate  miiiimum  Income,  nor  should 
we  deny  them  the  nglU  to  increa.se  their 
incomes  as  they  are  able.  An  income 
which  Is  adequate  today,  however,  will 
not  necessarily  .=;iiff.cc  5  years  from  today. 
For  example,  a-ssnniing  an  annual  in- 
crease of  2  percent  in  the  cost  of  living 
over  the  next  5  years,  the  income  of  an 
older  man  of  $2,000  a  year  will  shrink  10 
percent  in  its  purchasing  power  during 
this  period.  This  loss  has  the  same  effect 
as  a  decrease  in  his  annual  pen.'^ion,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  national  trend  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  Inflation  hurts  most 
those  retired  persons  living  on  a  fixed 
income. 

It  is  to  correct  this  injustice  that  I 
have  just  introduced  H.R.  16551,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so  tliat 
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whenever  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in- 
creases by  3  percent,  social  security  ben- 
efits would  automatically  increase  cor- 
respondingly. This  would  keep  social 
security  retirement  pensions  in  step  with 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  In  ef- 
fect would  "unfix"  the  incomes  of  retired 
persons  so  they  would  not  suffer  the  ef- 
fects of  spiralling  inflation. 

Past  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
fits have  been  only  sporadic,  as  evidenced 
by  the  long-delayed,  across-the-board 
increase  of  7  percent  in  1965.  My  bill 
would  assure  increases  in  retirement 
benefits  proportional  to  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  It  would  overcome  the 
hardship  of  our  retired  citizens,  who,  as 
I  have  said,  are  the  ones  who  suffer  most 
from  the  spiral  of  inflation.  Especially 
Important  is  the  provision  in  my  bill 
which  would  eliminate  the  timelag  be- 
tween the  increase  and  the  time  when 
the  cost  of  living  goes  up;  or,  in  other 
words,  adjustments  in  social  security 
benefits  would  thus  be  automatic. 

However  let  me  say  frankly  that  imple- 
mentation of  existing  programs  is  not 
enough.  We  must  do  more  than  guar- 
antee our  older  citizens  minimum  living 
standards.  Many  retired  persons  are 
still  able  and  prefer  to  keep  working  and 
thereby  to  contribute  to  their  own  sup- 
port. It  seems  quite  senseless  to  penalize 
their  efforts  to  continue  useful  and  pro- 
ductive lives. 

A  significant  obstacle  which  keeps  re- 
tirement-aged Americans  from  being 
able  to  continue  in  the  occupations  of 
their  own  choice  and  capabilities,  of 
course,  is  the  social  security  retirement 
test,  which  places  a  ceiling  of  $1,500  a 
year  on  the  incomes  of  thase  receiving 
social  security  benefits.  If  the  recipient 
earns  more  than  $1,500  a  year,  he  must 
forfeit  his  social  seciuity  benefits.  This 
discourages  many  who  wish  to  stay  active 
In  their  later  years. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  only  fair  and  sensible  that  the 
present  81,500  limitation  be  fmther  lib- 
eralized to  encourage  the  elderly  to  exer- 
cise initiative  and  to  put  their  abilities 
to  work  if  and  when  they  desire  to  do  so. 
The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
liberalized  the  amount  which  a  person 
may  earn  without  loss  of  his  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  lifting  the  ceiling  from 
$1,200  to  $1,,500  in  annua!  earnings.  But 
in  1960,  the  Dfpartmcnt  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  ostimaled  that  many 
people  on  social  security  were  deliberately 
holding  their  earnings  to  $1,200  or  just 
under  that  in  order  to  get  the  full  pension 
benefits.  Tlie  increase  in  1965  of  $,300 
wa'^  not  enough  to  keep  up  with  inflation 
and  rising  living  co.sts  for  the  elderly.  A 
more  realistic  minimum  figure  would  be 
$2,700  a  yeai-  of  allowable  outside  income, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
.senior  citizens  and  to  encourage  them  to 
participate  in  conununity  life  as  tJiey 
desire  and  a.s  they  arc  able. 

Since  many  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
willing  and  able  to  retain  an  active  and 
productive  part  in  American  society,  I 
have  urged  a  change  in  the  law.  My 
profxisal  provides  for  the  basic  needs  of 
these  older  Americans.  The  require- 
ments of  our  senior  citizens  are  complex 
and  I  believe  a  study  of  their  needs  should 


be  undertaken  without  delay.  The  Con- 
gress' responsibility  Is  to  see  that  these 
needs  are  studied  and  then  promptly 
acted  upon,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  who  want  to  work 
and  to  implement  and  expand  their 
Incomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  take  up 
these  matters.  The  pinch  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  has  caused  real 
suffering  among  our  older  citizens. 

Congress  should  act  swiftly  to  curb  in- 
flation, and  it  is  equally  our  responsibil- 
ity to  adjust  Government  benefits  to  off- 
set rises  In  the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  whenever  they  occur. 

I  hope  my  bill  will  stimulate  hearings 
In  behalf  of  the  needs  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens, who  right  now  are  our  forgotten 
citizens. 


Suburbs  Feeling  Strain  of  Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLrNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spiral  of  inflation  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing cost  of  living  affect  all  our  citizens. 
Inflation  presents  serious  problems  for 
municipalities  and  other  governing  units 
as  well.  As  the  costs  of  providing  serv- 
ices increase  through  inflation,  munic- 
ipalities are  forced  to  consider  raising 
taxes  or  reducing  services.  They  have 
no  alternatives.  Thus,  even  goveinment 
itself  is  swept  along  in  the  current  of  in- 
flation. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Win- 
netka.  111.,  Talk  discusses  the  impact  of 
inflation  on  suburban  communities  north 
of  Chicago; 

Suburbs   Feeling   Strain   of  Inflation 

Inflation  Is  making  It  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  North  Shore  communities  to  deliver 
the  top-grade  quality  of  municipal  services 
that  their  residents  expect. 

Industry  keeps  up  with  rising  labor  and 
production  costs  by  raising  prices;  but  mu- 
nicipalities must  get  the  additional  funds 
from  higher  taxes  or  cut  back  on  their  serv- 
ices. 

Shorunges  of  semiskilled  labor  compllc.nte 
the  problem  further.  Some  villages  have  had 
difficulty  filling  Jobs  in  their  public  works, 
police,  and  fire  departments. 

School  and  park  districts  also  are  having 
trouble  filling  routine  Jobs.  The  problem 
is  less  acute  during  the  summer,  when  a 
pool  of  college-student  l.ibor  Is  available. 
But  this  year  some  North  Shore  conimunlties 
even  had  trouble  finding  competent  summer 
help. 

Here  are  some  reasons  given  for  the  help 
shortage  : 

As  the  skill  level  of  the  general  labor 
m.irket  goes  up,  the  mmiber  of  workers  avail- 
able for  un.^killed  or  semiskilled  Jobs  goes 
down. 

The    demand    for   such    workers   Is  greater 

than  the  supply- 
Most  municipal    Jobs    are    not    sufficiently 

glamoroiLs  or  ch.illenging  to  attract  worke.^'s 

to  the  suburbs. 

Workers   like   to    live   close   to    their   jobs. 


and  North  Shore  living  costs  are  beyond  their 
means. 

There  l«  a  rapid  turnover,  with  the  con- 
stant need  to  find  replacements. 

Overtime  often  Is  necessary  to  meet  an 
emergency,  and  workers  balk  at  long  hours. 

The  principal  factor,  of  course.  Is  money 
If  small  communities  could  afford  salaries 
comparable  to  those  paid  by  large  cities  and 
private  Industry,  the  problem  wouldn^t  be 
serious.  But  paying  such  wages  would  make 
tax  Increases  Inevitable. 

North  Shore  residents  and  businesses  ex- 
pect the  best  In  municipal  services.  They 
should  accept  the  fact  that  they  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  such  services  as  long  as  the 
spiral  of  inflation  continues. 


Letter  of  Interest 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Augxist  1,  1966 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  was  written  by  a  Negro, 
Donald  L.  Jackson,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  to 
the  editor  of  the  Tjiertown  Times,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Tylertown,  Miss. 
I  think  It  will  Interest  Members  of  the 
House  and  citizens  throughout  the 
country. 

The  letter  follows; 

Dear  Editor:  I  am  a  Negro  who  attended 
cxjllege  in  Mississippi  and  am  the  author  of 
two  books.  I  am  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
a  monthly  called  "Wire  Magazine"  of  which 
many  copies  are  sent  into  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi, I  am  probably  the  only  Negro  mana- 
ger of  a  ••Let  Freedom  Rlng,^'  station  in  the 
United  States. 

Why  haven^t  the  voices  of  the  InteUigent. 
decent,  respectable  Negroes  of  Mississippi 
been  heard?  Ifs  heart  breaking  to  read  In 
the  press  and  to  see  on  television  the  vicious 
untruthful  statements  regarding  the  citizens 
of  Mississippi.  The  commimlste  and  other 
dupes  downgrade  everyone  tha^  does  not 
agree  with  them  whether  they  be  white  or 
black. 

James  Meredith  who  now  lives  In  New  York 
City  should  try  cleaning  up  the  terrible  con- 
ditions existing  In  New  York  and  the  Negro 
community.  In  many  areas.  It  Is  unsafe  for 
male  or  female  to  walk,  or  even  to  ride  a 
subway,  without  being  attacked. 

Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Jr's.,  district  has  over  60  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple Uvlng  there  unregistered,  and  not  eligible 
to  vote.  The  crime  rate  In  New  York  City 
in  the  Negro  community  is  1,000  percent 
higher  than  the  white  community  and  500 
percent  higher  than  any  other  in  the  country. 
The  llUgltlmacy  rate  in  the  Negro  community 
In  New  York  City  is  43  41  percent. 

The  Negro  clergy  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  are  the  Negro  people's  greatest 
enemy.  You  no  doubt  have  alrendy  seen 
where  many  Negro  clergy  bleed  their  mem- 
bers for  mcney.  Their  sole  Interest  seems  to 
be  a  fine  new  church  where  they  c^an  bring 
other  ministers  to  show  off  a  late  model 
C.'tdillac  and  a  big  sahu-j-. 

Tlie  Negrroes  of  Mlssl.ssippl  should  check 
the  background  of  some  of  the  travelers  and 
clergy  m  the  Civil  Right*  movement.  You 
will  find  automobile  thieves,  bootleggers  of 
whiskey,  rapists.  pro-Communist  sympathiz- 
ers and  publicity  seeking  hounds,  using 
Crtids  most  holy  temple  to  plot  evil  against 
his  brother  under  the  guise  It  Is  helping  the 
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Negroes,  when  this  conspiracy  ts  directed  and 
ercouraged  by  the  communist  party. 

Any  Negro  who  is  a  member  of  a  church 
that  holds  these  hate  meetings  under  the 
guise  that  It  is  for  civil  rights,  should  boot 
the  preachers  out  of  their  church.  M.my  of 
you  have  been  fooled  by  the  press  th^it  the 
KKK  shot  James  Meredith.  Many  of  you 
know  about  guns.  Birdshot  will  kill  a  bird 
but  It  win  take  a  shot  of  blrdihot  at  very 
close  range  to  seriau^sly  Injure  a  human 
being. 

The  liberal  press  wants  you  to  believe  that 
the  man  that  was  supposed  to  have  shot 
Meredith  was  plotting  to  take  his  life.  I  m 
sure  you  will  have  heiu-d  that  this  gentleman 
called  Mr.  Meredith  twice  by  his  n.ime  before 
firing  a  single  shot.  If  this  man  had  wanted 
to  kill  Meredith  he  would  have  gi>tten  the 
rifle  and  went  up  on  high  grounds  well  con- 
cealed and  fixed  the  fatal  shot 

The  gang  of  marchers  had  no  publicity. 
this  so-called  non  violent  m.arch  or  vote 
education  was  dead.  It  appeared  th.it  every- 
thing was  so  well  pl.mned  that  Meredith  had 
his  press  secretary  on  hand  taking  a  picture 
of  Meredith  hitting  the  ground  and  also  tak- 
ing a  picture  of  the  gunman  and  a  clergy 
praying.  It  Is  obvious  this  whole  affair  was 
well  planned. 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King's  visit  to  New 
York  was  met  by  someone  throwing  eggs  at 
him.  However,  the  egg  thrower  was  later 
reprimanded  because  he  threw  a  good  egg 
Instead  of  a  rotten  one.  Representative 
Adak  Clayton  Powell  told  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  to  stay  out  of  New  York  and 
Attorney  Moore  president  of  a  Philadelphia 
branch  of  th«  NAACP  told  Dr.  King  he  was 
not  wanted  there,  for  he  was  only  seeking 
publicity. 

There  are  more  Negro  college  graduates  in 
one  year  in  Mississippi  than  there  axe  a  total 
living  In  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  past 
20  years.  There  are  more  Negroes  attending 
college  In  Mississippi  in  one  year  than  you 
will  find  attending  New  York  state  in  a  50- 
year  period. 

TTiere  are  more  Negroes  owning  property  In 
Mlaslsalppl  than  there  are  Ln  New  York. 
There  are  more  Negroes  living  In  Mississippi 
that  have  constructed  new  brick  homes  than 
there  are  In  New  York.  It's  a  common  p>rac- 
tlce  to  find  a  Negro  making  »60  per  week  In 
Mississippi  and  at  the  same  time  sending  two 
children  to  college  while  a  Negro  In  New  York 
making  tl&O  per  week  won't  send  one  child 
to  college.  The  Negroes  of  Mississippi  sup- 
port their  families  while  the  Negroes  in  New 
York  are  on  the  welfare  in  large,  large  num- 
bers. 

In  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  there  are 
70,000  Negroes,  of  that  number  65  per  cent 
are  on  welfare. 

You  Negroee  should  come  forward  and  tell 
Doctor  King  and  his  group  of  professional 
rabble  rousers  to  go  back  where  they  came 
from  and  clean  up  their  problems,  and  that 
the  Mlsslsslpplans  are  much  better  educated 
and  can  handle  their  problems  without  that 
beatnik  trash  that  comes  to  the  South  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  exploiting  the  Negro  and 
his  problems. 

Donald  L.  Jackson. 
Bottalo,  N.T. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  a  Joint  committee  of  the  In- 


stitute of  Traffic  Engineers  and  the  Illu- 
minating Engineering  Society  prepared 
a  sr>ccial  report  for  the  Congress  on  "Pub- 
lic Lighting  Needs." 

This  excellent  study  contains  valuable 
Information  on  present  lighting  systems 
and  the  urgent  need  for  Improvements 
In  this  area,  and  I  would  Uk.e  to  include 
it  in  the  Record: 

Pttblic  Lighting  Needs 
(A  special  report  for  the  US.  Congress,  by 
Joint  committee  of  Institute  of  Traffic  En- 
gineers and  Illuminating  Engineering  So- 
ciety. Febru.-u-y  1966;  cooperating  agencies, 
Chicago  Areti  Transportation  Study.  Illi- 
nois Division  of  Highways.  Detroit  Depart- 
ment of  Streets  and  TrafTlc.  Detroit  Public 
Lighting  Commission.  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  State  Highways.  Skokle  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering.  Kansas  City  Traffic 
Department) 

SOURCE  OF  REPORT 

This  roport  was  drafted  by  Paul  C.  Box, 
now  a  Traffic  Engineering  Consultant;  for- 
merly Director  of  Engineering  for  Skokle, 
IlUr.ois.  and  Chairm:in  of  the  special  jolnt- 
commtttee.  Other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  Fred  Potenza,  Traffic  Engineer  with 
the  National  Safety  Council,  and  Harold 
M  ison.  Street  Lighting  Engineer  with  the 
City  of  Phil.'.delphia.  Valuable  assist^mce 
w:is  rendered  by  George  W.  Howie,  innnedl- 
ate  P.XEt-Presldent  of  ITE  and  Chairman  of 
the  lE.S  Roadway  Li^liting  Cnmmittce  and 
by  C.  L.  Crouch.  Tecliiiii-al  Director  of  the 
Illumlnatlne  Encineerint;  Society. 

The  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers  Is  an  In- 
corporated technical  society,  w.th  the  objects 
of  advancing  the  art  and  science  of  traffic 
engineering,  the  fostering  of  traffic  engineer- 
ing education,  and  the  stimul.ttlon  of  original 
re.«earch  in  traffic  engineerini^. 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  Is 
a  professional  .society,  with  ^dnis  which  in- 
clude encouraging  research  and  appllc^ition 
of  lighting  principles  and  equipment  for 
proper  Illumination  of  homes,  offices,  fac- 
torie.s.  schools,  and  public  areas  (Interior  and 
exterior)  with  the  end  view  that  human 
visual   resources  be  most  efficiently  utilized. 

SCOPF   OF  RETORT 

Introduction 

lu  Septe.'-nber,  1065.  the  lin.idway  Lighting 
Committee  learned  that  the  U.  S.  Congress 
desired  Information  concerning  the  effect  of 
lighting  on  reduction  of  traffic  accidents  and 
night  crimes  This  tei:'hnlcal  committee  of 
the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  Is 
charged  with  continuing  review  of  street 
and  highway  lighting  needs  In  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  pericxlic  preparation  of 
recommended  American  SUindard  Practices 
for  Roadway  Lighting.  The  Committee  mem- 
bers are  principally  traffic  and  electrical  en- 
gineers representing  government  agencies, 
universities,  utilities  and  others  directly  In- 
volved in  the  design,  application  and  opera- 
tion of  lighting  systems  throughout  the 
country. 

S.nce  the  end  of  World  War  II.  significant 
Improvements  have  been  m.ide  in  lighting 
equipment,  and  many  cities  have  upgraded 
their  street  lighting  A  num.ber  of  studies 
have  been  made  on  the  beneficial  effects  of 
modern  lighting  altiiough  data  on  freeway 
lighting  was  inadequate  In  order  to  prepare 
a  sunim.iry  report  for  tlie  Cungress,  and  to 
do  research  on  freeway  accidents,  the  two 
professional  organizations  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  public  lighting  (the  Institute 
of  Traffic  Engineers  and  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society)  appointed  a  special 
Joint  committee.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Box  was  ap- 
pointed to  chair  this  Joint  conamlttee,  since 
he  Is  a  full  member  of  both  engineering  so- 
cieties, and  Is  also  immediate  past  chairman 
of  the  Broadway  Lighting  Committee. 

The  following  report  contains  the  findings 
and  supporting  data  as  .ussembled  by  the 
Joint  committee. 


SUMM.MiY     OP     Ft.VDINCS 

Night  traffic  safety 

1.  The  provision  of  adequate  lighting,  de- 
signed, installed,  and  m.Untamed  properly 
effects  a  significant  reduction  in  night  acci- 
dents. 

2.  A  national  standard  for  roadway  lighting 
exi.^ts.  develofied  by  the  Illuminating  Engi- 
neering Society  and  subscribed  to  by  the 
Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers.  This  stand- 
ard has  been  approved  as  an  .American  Stand- 
ard Practice  by  the  American  Standards  A?- 
sociation.  whicli  meim";  that  It  has  ti:e  en- 
dorsement of  some  30  National  organizations. 

3.  Basic  llnutations  of  the  human  eye  will 
prevent  headligiiting  ecjuipment  of  automo- 
biles from  ever  completely  satifying  night 
driving  needs.  While  some  technical  im- 
provements could  be  adopted  in  headlightmg 
system^;,  roadw.iy  lighting  is  essential  for 
night  visibility. 

4.  Roadway  lighting  mTtennHy  aids  the 
driver  by  Improving  his  efficiency  and  by 
alerting  him  in  advance  of  hazardous  en- 
counters. Tile  cost  of  modern  lighting  can 
be  JvistifieJ  by  the  accident  savings  to  the 
naluin's  ccorotny. 

5.  The  trafCc  environment  Is  extremely 
complex,  due  to  different  types  of  roads,  vol- 
umes of  vehicles  and  pedestrians,  varying 
weather  conditions,  and  composition  of  driv- 
ers, at  night,  the  driving  tajsk  Is  further 
Worsened  due  to  serious  loss  of  visibility. 
Ability  to  sec  contributes  to  safe  and  orderly 
movement  of  vehicles  In  heavy  concentra- 
tions. 

6.  On  urban  arte'rlal  streets,  the  majur 
benefit  of  lighting  Is  In  the  saving  of  pedes- 
trian lives.  Reductions  of  30  percent  to  80 
percent  have  been  found  In  various  cities, 
following  modernization  of  lighting.  Sig- 
nificant reductions  In  the  range  of  10  to  44 
percent  have  been  found  for  all  types  of 
night  accidents. 

7.  On  expressways  and  freeways,  lighting 
can  materially  reduce  the  number  and  sever- 
ity of  night  accidents. 

8.  While  great  strides  have  been  made  In 
the  improvement  of  Ughting  along  our  city 
streets,  a  vast  mileage  Is  not  lighted  to  pres- 
ent ASA  standards.  Most  of  the  nation's 
public  area  lighting  is  Installed  and  operated 
from  local  tax  dollars.  Many  worthwhile  Im- 
provements, which  do  not  directly  return 
revenues,  are  being  postponed  due  to  munic- 
ipal finance  limitations. 

9.  A  difference  of  opinion  on  the  relative 
value  of  lighting  has  hampered  attemps  at 
acceptance  of  national  standards,  and  has 
limited  Federal  and  state  participation  In 
the  cost  of  urban  street  and  freeway  lighting. 
These  differences  result  from  the  limited 
amovmt  of  adequate  research. 

10.  In  this  report,  the  results  of  special 
freeway  lighting  studies  are  presented,  based 
upon  analysis  of  17,000  accidents  occurring 
during  more  than  Ave  billion  vehicle  miles 
of  travel  on  nearly  a  dozen  different  free- 
waj's.  Beneficial  results  were  found  and 
nlght-to-day  accident  ratios  tended  to  be 
lower  on  the  better  and  more  uniformly 
lighted  freeways. 

11.  Study  results  are  also  presented  cover- 
ing more  than  18,000  fatal  and  injury  acci- 
dents on  city  streets  and  over  96.000  property 
damage  accidents  In  numerous  cities.  Major 
accident  reductions  by  improved  lighting  are 
shown. 

Night  crime 

1.  The  earliest  known  use  of  street  light- 
ing was  aimed  at  crime  prevention.  Studies 
have  shown  that  75  percent  to  90  percent  of 
certain  types  of  offenses  are  committed  at 
night.  Evidence  Is  presented  that  Improve- 
ments In  lighting  tend  to  lower  the  rates  of 
certain  crimes.  Reductions  In  specific  types 
of  crimes  have  been  reported,  ranging  from 
10  percent  to  87  percent. 

2.  Lighting  discourages  night  crime  In 
three  ways;  the  Intended  victim  has  Im- 
proved opportunity  to  see  and  evade  the  at- 
tacker, the  criminals  are  more  likely  to  b« 
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seen   by   passersby,   and    police   patrols  can 
more  readily  spot  a  crime  tmderway  or  in  th« 

making. 

3.  There  are  five  general  areas  where  light- 
ing effects  on  crime  can  be  separately  con- 
sidered: (a)  business  streets,  (b)  parking 
areius,  <c)  residential  streets  (d)  undcrp.-u?ses 
and  alleys,  and  (ej  playgrounds.  The  type  of 
hghting  which  Is  custoniarllv  Installed  varies 
v^Tth  pa.ch  area.  Rt-search  studies  to  .-ic.-u- 
rately  define  the  elTect  of  different  lighting 
levels  on  crime  reduction  are  needc*d  but  are 
yet  to  be  performed. 

4.  One  city-wide  study  of  ne;irly  30  000 
crimes  found  reductions  In  the  night  per- 
ceiuago  of  certain  crimes,  ranging  from  6 
percent  to  17  percent  following  relighting. 

5.  Major  reductions  of  50  percent  to  86  per- 
cent in  vandall.sm  were  found  after  lighting 
of  playgrounds  In  New  York  City. 

6.  Based  on  informntion  available  today 
It  appears  that  the  lighting  of  streets  to 
standards  adequate  for  traffic  safety  wui  af- 
ford some  added  night  seciu-ity. 

rLEMENTS     OF     PTJBLIC     LIGHTING 

Introduction 

The  customary  unit  of  street  illumination 
Intensity  Is  the  horizontal  footcandle  On 
a  bright  sunny  day,  the  roadway  receives 
about     »600     footcandles,     of     lUumlnatlon. 

Under  bright  moonlight,  the  figure  Is  0  02 
footcandles,  or  one-half  mUllonth  as  much 
light.  The  human  eye  Is  a  truly  wonderful 
instrument  In  its  abUlty  to  distinguish 
features  across  such  a  broad  range. 

For  ordinary  reading,  we  need  at  least  30 
footcandlee  on  the  page,  and  for  close  work 
at  least  70  footcandles.  For  outdoor  night 
■ports,  such  as  baseball,  more  than  100  foot- 
candles are  needed  on  the  playing  field 

Illumination  levels  for  street  and  high- 
ways can  be  much  lower,  since  the  seeing 
task  of  the  driver,  and  of  the  pedestrian 
requires  less  precision.  The  driver  should 
however,  be  able  to  discern  a  potential  haz- 
ard, at  a  sufficient  distance  to  recognize 
react,  brake  and  stop  his  v*ilc!e  This 
stopping  distance,  of  course,  increases  with 
the  speed  of  travel.  Similarly,  the  distance 
away  at  which  the  driver  can  see  an  object 
varies  vrtth  the  amount  of  light  on  the  ob- 
ject, and  on  the  roadway. 

A  second  factor  concerns  the  probable 
frequency  of  conflict  occurence.  Evidently 
a  street  in  a  business  area  would  have  fai^ 
more  pedestrians,  for  example,  crossing  the 
roadway  than  one  would  find  on  a  reslden- 
Ual  side  street.  It  would  also  have  more 
frafBc,  and  more  distractions,  than  the  side 
rtreet.  Therefore,  more  Illumination  would 
be  needed. 

kJ^'v*"^^^  ^^^^  concerns  background 
brightness.     As     the     range     of     brightness 

i^.,^  .*^'^ '  ^^^'^  °^  "^^"^  Increases,  his 
ability  to  see  Is  decreased.  This  is  familiar 
to  every  driver,  when,  for  example,  he  drives 
out  of  bright  sunlight  Into  a  tunnel  or  long 
imderpass.  The  eye  must  adapt  to  the 
Change  but  we  all  have  ■•bullt-ln"  human 
tonltaUons.  Furthermore,  these  limitations 
increase  with  age.  A  uniform  level  of  11- 
itimlnatlon  reduces  the  problem.  ^ 

A  fourth  factor  Involves  glare.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  glare  r.,  oncoming  vehicle 
headlights   at   night.     By   Illuminating  the 

S^nSLd^'  '"'^'  °^  ^''^  ^'"''^  '^  ^""y 
The  minimum  levels  of  roadway  lighting 
to  afford  reasonable  seeing  abUlty  within 
•oonomlc  practicality,  have  been  presented 
m  tabular  form  in  the  American  Standard 
mctlce  for  Roadway  Lighting,  approved  by 
«»e  American  Standards  As-sociatlon  on  7 
Kovember  1963. 

Lighting  standards 
For  the  lighting  of  residential  side  streets 
«»  average  Ulumlnatlon  of  0.2  footcandle^ 
(10  tlmee  moonlight)  la  specified.  This  level 
TOl  provide  reasonable  traffic  safety  on  such 
WW  volume  and  low  speed  streets  and  wUl 
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tend  to  reduce  night  crime  (based  on  Limited 
•tudles  avaUable  today). 

On  major  arterial  streets,  traversing  busi- 
ness areas,  a  level  of  2.0  footcandles  is 
needed  to  compensate  for  greaUv  increased 
traffic,  pedestrians  and  backgrouiid  distrac- 
tions (Signs,  store  windows,  used  car  lots 
et<-.).  Various  other  levels  between  uheee 
limits  are  needed  for  intermediate  degrees 
of  traffic  voliuncs,  speeds,  and  abutv.nc 
l.ind  use.  ^ 

Along  cxpres.sways -and  freewavs.  Uie  seeing 
task  Ls  slightly  changed.  There  W  normally 
no  ix?di*tTians  (although  17  pedestrians  were 
killed  on  the  Chicago  freeway  svstem  during 
196J  ruid  1964).  There  are  no  d"rivew,.vs  and 
no  parked  cars  (except  for  breakdowns  and 
accidents).  There  are  no  traffic  sign.als  to 
artifically  stop  the  flow  of  traffic,  except  th-t 
congestion  on  many  sections  does  produce 
momentary  stoppages.  Despite  the  expen- 
sive and  generally  well-engineered  desien 
reatursB  of  our  freeways,  accidents  d.5  occur 
The  rate  per  vehicle  mile  of  travel  is  of 
course,  much  lower  than  for  surface  strijets 
and  older  type  highways. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  number  of  free- 
way accidents  which  occur  at  night,  lighting 
levels  have  been  specified  which  are  felt  to 
be  appropriate  to  the  traffic  and  seeing  task 
problems  facing  the  freeway  driver  For  ur- 
ban freeways,  about  1.4  footcandles  Is  recom- 
mended, and  for  rural  freeways,  about  1  0 
footcandles.  At  Interchange  locations,  these 
intensities  should  be  increased  by  50  percent 
For  comparison,  some  of  the  lighted  Cali- 
fornia freeways  have  been  reported  to  have 
0  2  to  0.35  footcandles.  The  lighted  Chicago 
freeways  have  0.6  to  1.0  footcandles.  The 
hghted  Detroit  freeways  have  0.6  to  1  2  foot- 
c.andles.  As  will  subsequently  be  reported  a 
difference  exists  In  the  accident  rates  under 
various  levels  of  freeway  lighting.  Generally 
speaking,  the  better  lighted  freewavs  show  a 
lower  night  accident  rate. 

In  addition  to  the  level  of  lighting  needed 
for  traffic  safety,  the  uniformity  (even  cover- 
age) of  surface  Illumination  Is  Important 
For  all  but  the  residential  streets  a  uni- 
formity no  poorer  than  1  to  I3  Is  specified 
This  means  that  at  no  point  should  the  illu- 
mination be  less  than  one-thlra  the  average 
Illumination. 

There   Is  an   urgent  need  for  adoption   of 
these  stand.ards,  by  the  Bureau,  and  by  the 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials     Their 
current  "guide"  specifies  only  0.6  footcandles 
and  uniformity  ratios  as  poor  as  Ve  or  even 
"b  •    At  the  speeds  of  freeway  night  travel  (45 
to  65  miles  per  hour) .  safe  stopping  distance 
requires  long  advance  discernment  of  ramp 
locations  and  curvatures,  main  freeway  curv- 
ature, roadside  obstacles,  such  as  bridge  piers 
guard  rails  and  sign  posts.     These  requh-e- 
ments    often    exceed    the    normal   range   of 
headlights.     By  proper  lighting  of  the  free- 
way, glare  effect  from  oncoming  headlights  is 
also  greatly  reduced.    Lane  lines  and  shoulder 
curbs  can  be  better  discerned,  especially  dur- 
ing Inclement  weather.    Under  low  levels  of 
light  and  with  poor  uniformity  night  acci- 
dents will  occur  more  frequently. 

NIGHT    TRAmC    ACCIDENTS 

The  nationwide  problem 
During  1964,  traffic  accidents  killed  47  800 
persons,  disabled  1,700,000  persons  beyond 
the  day  of  the  accident,  and  resulted  In  an 
economic  loss  to  the  nation  of  over  $8  bil- 
lion. 

About  53%  of  the  deaths  occurred  at  night 
The  rate  (deaths  related  to  vehicle  miles 
of  travel)  at  night  Is  214  times  the  day  rate. 

Despite  low  traffic  volumes,  the  night  rate 
la  principally  bo  high  because  of  reduced 
visibility.  Other  factors  Include  generally 
greater  driver  fatigue,  more  drinking  and 
probably  a  higher  pr(^>ortlon  of  irrespoMlble 
drlvera.  Partially  because  of  those  factors 
the  night  accident  rate  will  always  be  higher 
than  the  day  rate.    Bven  the  beet  of  prac- 
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tlcal  roadway  UghUng  can  be  but  a  fraction 
Of  one  per  cent  of  normal  daylight  How- 
ever, proper  application  of  relatively  smaU 
amoimts  of  roadway  lighting  does  reduce 
tlie  night  accident  rate. 

ME.ASrREMENT  OF  LIGHTl.NC  EFFECTS 

The  analysis  of  lighting  effects  on  acci- 
dents Is  exuemely  complex.  The  Installation 
of  new  lighting,  or  the  modernization  of  an 
existing  system,  docs  not  necessarilv  result 
in  decreases  In  the  number  of  night  acci- 
dents. There  are  many  examples  of  such 
findingj,  but  a£  a  rule  the  Improvement  ef- 
fect is  less  easy  to  Identifv.  "Before  and 
after-  studies  of  lighted  routes  are  there- 
fore, often  based  upon  the  percentage  of 
accidents  at  night  as  compared  with  the 
toUil.  before  and  afuer  the  Improvement  For 
one  thing,  the  volume  of  day  travel  Is  usually 
greater  in  the  "after"  period.  The  volume 
of  night  travel  may  or  mav  not  increase 

Ideiuly,  lighting  studios  may  be  based  on 
the  rate  per  vehicJe  mile  of  travel  separatelv 
by  day  and  by  night.  Extensive  traffic  counti 
are  needed  for  such  as  analysis  since  the 
amount  of  night  traffic  varies  greaUy  with 
tlie  se.ascns  of  the  year.  For  example  a  De- 
troit study  on  one  freeway  showed  only  15% 
of  the  traffic  at  night  during  June  and  July 
versos  33-,  and  39 -c  for  December  and  Jan- 
uiu-y  re!ipect,ively.  A  monthlv  ar^ysis  Indi- 
cat/?d  the  average  annual  travel  at  night  to 
be  25-;  of  the  total  on  this  particular  free- 
way. Unfortunately,  the  avallabUitv  of  de- 
tailed volume  data  of  this  type  is  eitremely 
limited.  ^ 

Other  complicating  factors  exist.  The  rate 
Of  property  damage  accident  occiurence  at 
n.ght  tends  to  be  lower  than  during  davlicht 
hours.  The  reason  for  this  Is  not  clear  except 
that  a  larger  number  of  night  accidents  may 
go  unreported  because  one  or  both  of  the 
involved  drivers  were  drinking 

Another  and  highly  important  factor  con- 
cerns the  amount  of  accident  data  gathered 
Small  niimbers  of  accidents  cannot  be  safelv 
compared  since  they  may  represent  chance 
occurrences  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
unpro^•ement.  In  this  report  effort  has  been 
made  to  gather  and  present  onlv  the  findings 
from  studies  of  large  numbers  of  accldente. 
Street  and  highway  {surface  type)  accidents    ' 

The  tables  from  which  the  following  data 
are  summarized  are  generally  placed  Tn  th1 
appendix  as  footnoted.     They  cover  studies 

olZ^L'-^l'^  l'*"^  accidents  in  numeroul 
cities  and  highways. 

1.  Reductions  Ln  traffic  deaths  following 
improved  lighting:  ■  This  study  wa*  made  a! 
33  locations  in  the  U.S.  and  at  64  locations  in 
Great  Britain.  A  total  of  656  persons  were 
kUled  at  night  during  the  year  before  Ught- 
ing. and  202  persons  at  night  In  the  year 
after  nstallation  of  Improved  UghUng  ^T^ 
forr35irS'°"  '"^  '"^"^  deaths' was^the";^! 

2.  Chicago    arterial    street    fatal    accident 
c^imparison:  '  This  study  compared  fatal  ac- 

lo'^^t    "I'^-^o^^  ?"^  °^  ^'^^^  "K^^^  during 
1952  to  19j>8.     In  1952  there  were  156  fata! 

^jfn     ^\  T^  °^  ^"^  "'"^  '«^"«  81  in 
IJ08.    This  Is  a  reduction  of  48' i 

3.  Pedestrian  fatalities.  Kansas  Cltv    Mis- 
souri: >  In  19-45  a  master  relighting  pro^^ 

rlod   1945   thru   1947,   there   were   94   ned^ 

^7^  ^oi'fh  ^'''  ''^  ^'  night. '\na^5e 
of  3%  of  the  streets  had  modern  llghtlne 
during  this  period.  As  the  lighting  pi^grS^ 
progressed,  the  number  of  pedestrianTSlId 
wa£  steadily  reduced.  During  the  3-year  ne- 
rlod  1954  thru  1956,  only  44  ^trl^were 
killed,  with  13  at  night.  Aniverage  of  W  f 
of  the  streets  were  relighted   by   this   time 

^*  %^^'^'°"  ^°  '^^t  pedestrian  ac- 
cldra^ts  of  81%  'Furthermore,  traffic  volume 
■tudles  found  2H  of  travel  at  night,  for  the 
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city  aa  a  whole.  At  thie  beginning  of  tba 
lighting  program,  nearly  80%  of  the  pedes- 
trian death*  were  at  night  versua  less  than 
30%  in  the  "after"  period.  By  195«.  the  flg- 
ur«  dropped  to  only  18%  at  night.  During 
the  entire  13  year  period,  an  estimated  1*0 
pedestrian  Uvea  were  saved  by  the  modem 
lighting. 

4.  Fatal  and  Injury  accidents,  Trenton.. 
New  Jer^y:  '  During  the  period  1946  to  1980. 
the  City  of  Trenton  improved  the  street 
lighting  system  by  a  36%  increase  in  average 
lllumlnatloai.  Pedeetrlan  night  accidents 
(injury  and  fatal)  were  reduced  by  30%. 
The  effective  reduction,  based  on  day  to  night 
accidents,  was  37%.  For  all  types  of  injury 
and  fatal  accidents,  the  overall  night  reduc- 
tion was  10%  as  compared  with  day  rates. 

5.  Major  route  relighting,  Kansaa  City, 
Missouri:  •  During  the  Kansas  City  Program 
the  primary  and  secondary  arteries  were 
lighted  to  levels  believed  at  that  tim.e  to  be 
adequate  for  the  traffic  volumes  as  recom- 
mended in  the  1947  American  Standard  Prac- 
tice for  Street  and  Highway  Lighting. 

A  study  of  aU  accidents  was  made  on  neaxly 
93  miles  of  major  routes,  comparing  the  ac- 
cident reduction  with  the  level  of  LUumlna- 
tlon  provided  on  the  various  routes.  Table 
A  shows  that  the  overall  night  accident  re- 
duction on  these  routes  increased  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  lUumLnatlon 
InstaUed: 

Table  A 
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Amoant  of 
Illumination 
(foot-candles) 

Miles  of 
route 

Total 

number  of 

accidents 

studied 

Chang*  In 

night 
accidents 
(percent) 

0.2U>0.3> 

0.4toa.M 

0.«toO.T9 

O.»to0.8« 

3S.7 

40.8 

7  2 

5;  9 

2.334 

3.679 
1.038 
1.071 

-10 

-u 

-16 

Total 

92.6 

8. 122 

.       . 

A  comparison  of  only  the  fatal  and  Injury 
type  auxldents  on  these  routes  showed  no 
Improvement  on  the  ones  lighted  to  less 
than  0.4  footcandlee.  but  an  average  night 
reducUon  of  53%  for  the  better  Ugh  ted 
routes  (0.4  to  0.9  footcandlee). 

Experiences  of  this  type  across  the  country 
pointed  to  the  need  for  higher  Ulumlnatlon 
leveU  to  better  attack  the  night  accident 
problem.  Higher  leveU  were  consequently 
incorporated  in  the  1963  American  Standard 
Practice. 

fl.  Clty-wlde  accident  reductions  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri :  *  Despite  the  inadequacies  of 
Kansas  City  Ughting  levels  by  today's  stand- 
ards, significant  overall  night  accident  reduc- 
Uona  were  realized.  Comparison  of  the 
3-year  period  1944  thru  1946.  which  had  less 
than  1%  of  the  streets  reUghted,  with  1952 
thru  1964,  when  an  average  ot  72%  of  aU 
city     streets     were     relighted,     shows     the 

following: 

Percent 
redtiotion 

Fatal  accidents ** 

Injury  accidents 22 

Property  damage  accidents-- 16 

7.  Economic  study  of  night  accident  reduc- 
tions: '  A  recent  study  oC  nine  highway  loca- 
ttons  In  Virginia  which  were  Ughted  found  a 
90%  reduction  In  night  fatalities  and  an 
overall  night  accident  reduction  of  33%.  A 
special  study  of  these  accidents  was  made  by 
the  National  8«kfoty  Council,  using  their  esti- 
mates o*  the  average  economic  loss  involved. 
This  U  »33,»00-foc  a  fatality,  and  H.900  for 
a  personal  Injury.  The  results  0*  this  analy- 
sis are  •■  follows: 
3-year    cost     of     night     accidents 

"before" »584.  000 

3-year     cost     g<     night    accidents 

"after- 148.000 

Annual  savings  in  accident  cost —     134.000 
Annual  cost  of  Illumination 14,  000 
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The  indicated  yearly  savlnijs  Is  nearly 
10  times  the  InstaUaUon  and  maintenance 
coetfi  of  the  UghUng  at  these  locations.  While 
this  improvement  was  excepUonal.  it  does 
illustrate  that  even  a  modest  night  accident 
reducUon  may  well  pay  for  the  lighting  coet^ 
involved. 

fcp'cay  acidcnts 

The  major  freeway  night  accident  studies 
for  this  report  were  made  in  the  Detroit  and 
CMcago  areas.  A  research  study  i.s  cvirreutly 
urderway  on  the  Connecticut  Turr.pilte,  be- 
ing conducted  aa  part  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Highway  Research  Program.  A  Cal- 
ifornia studv  hiis  been  made  of  continuous 
freeway  liUim. nation  bv  the  Division  of  Hlgh- 
w.ays  in  c  x.;>(  r:itl..>n  with  the  US.  Bureau  of 
Public   Rfiads. 

1  Caliiurma  frcewav  study:  This  study 
was  rele:ised  m  Miy  19G5  There  were  con- 
tradictory findtnKS.  Tlie  report  inferred  that 
no  overall  evldei.re  had  been  fou:id  to  show 
the  lightlne  provuU-d  far  the  freeways  stud- 
led,  had  any  eflect  on  night  ;iccldent  reduc- 
tion. This  parUcuUu-  c.mclusion  is  partially 
understandable  since  the  lighting  levels  on 
these  freeways  were  reported  to  only  be  In 
the  range  of  0.2  to  0.35  footcandles.  Such 
levels  are  barely  adequate  for  minor  streets, 
and  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  probable 
needs  for  the  freeways.  Despite  the  low 
illumination,  however,  several  positive  find- 
ings can  be  drawn  from  'the  California  data. 
For  example,  the  percenUige  of  night  acci- 
dents on  the  best  lighted  (0.34  foolcandle, 
average)  freeways  was  41  "  .  as  compared  with 
46"  on  the  unliglued  freow.iys.'  The  poorest 
Ughted  freeway  showed  no  improvement  in 
night  accidents. 

A  second  and  more  important  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  overall  comparison 
of  night  to  day  accident  rates  in  terms  of 
vehicle  miles  of  travel.  No  two  freeways  are 
exactly  identical,  particularly  In  their  traffic 
volumes.  Valid  comparisons  are  most  likely 
to  be  found  by  comparing  accident  rates, 
expressed  as  the  ratio  of  the  night  rate  to  the 
day  rate.  Such  a  comparison  shows  the  un- 
lighted  Los  Angeles  freeways  to  have  an  aver- 
age ratio  of  1.85.  as  contrasted  with  an  aver- 
age ratio  for  the  lighted  freeways  of  1.58. 
Had  this  lower  ratio  prevailed  on  the  un- 
UghteU  freeways,  there  would  have  been  only 
5350  night  accidents  instead  of  the  6040 
which  did  occur.' 

Another  Important  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  c<wipan.wns  of  the  two  bet- 
ter-lighted freeways  (the  Hollywood  and 
Santa  Ana)  with  a  similar  but  unllghted 
route  (Harbor  Freeway).  The  night  to  day 
ratio  of  the  Ughted  freeway  ratee  aa  1.45 
versus  2.13  for  the  unllghted  route."  In  ef- 
fect this  means  the  unllghted  freeway  had 
a  night  accident  equivalent  47%  greater  than 
the  lighted  freeways.  For  the  reported  study 
period  of  2'^  years,  the  unllghted  freeway 
at  night  had  about  180  fatal  and  injury  type 
accidents,  plus  130  property  damage  acci- 
dents, more  than  would  have  likely  occurred 
if  it  had  even  the  same  low  Ughting  of  the 
other  freeways. 

Another  portion  of  the  California  study  In- 
volved a  direct  comparison  of  the  number  of 
accidents  occurring  betweeii  5  PM  and  7  PM 
In  June  iwhen  normal  daylight  exists),  with 
the  same  hours  In  December  which  are  dark. 
On  the  unllghted  freeways,  the  December 
accidents  were  2.3  .times  the  June  occur- 
rences. On  the  lighted  freeways,  however, 
the  December  period  had  only  12  times  the 
June  accidents  "  This  is  an  Indication  that 
hour  accidents  during  the  winter  months. 

2.  Chicago  freeway  study:  A  two-year 
study  has  been  made  of  nearly  50  miles  of 
freeways  In  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area. 
These  routes  experienced  about  11.000  acci- 
dents In  the  study  period,  during  over  four 
blUlon  vehicle  miles  of  travel.  Therf  were 
66  fatal  accidents  Involved. 

Three  of  these  expressways  (the  Edens. 
Kennedy  and  Elsenhower)  are  lighted  to 
average  levels  of  0.6  to  10  foot<?andIes.  with 


generally  good  uniformity.  A  portion  of  a 
fourth  freeway  (the  Calumet)  Is  presently 
unllghted. 

The  ratio  of  night  to  day  rates,  for  all  types 
of  accidents  ranges  between  1.3  and  2.0  for 
the  lighted  freeways."  The  average  ratio  for 
the  two  freeways  lighted  to  nearly  1.0  foot- 
candles.  Is  1.55,  as  compared  with  a  1.8  ratio 
for  the  freeway  averaging  about  0.6  footcan- 
dles of  illumination. 

Tlie  unllghted  freeway  has  a  ratio  of  3.1. 
If  such  a  nlght-to-day  ratio  had  existed  on 
the  Ughted  freeways,  there  would  have  been 
an  additional  4060  night  accidents  during 
the  two-year  study  periocL  This  would  bo 
twice  as  many  as  actually  occurred. 

Fatal  accidents  are  customarily  tabulated 
as  the  number  occurring  per  100.000.000  ve- 
hicle miles  of  travel.  The  night  fatal  acci- 
dent rate  for  the  lighted  Chicago  freeways 
ranges  from  1.9  to  4.5.  with  an  average  of  3.6. 
The  unllghted  freeway  had  six  fatal  acci- 
dents in  the  study  period  (all  at  night) .  Its 
night  rate  is  12.5.  If  this  rate  had  occurred 
on  the  Ughted  freeways,  there  would  have 
been  more  than  100  additional  night  fatal- 
ties  during  the  two  years."  The  findings  do 
not  prove  that  lighting  along  Chicago  free- 
ways is  preventing  half  of  the  total  night  ac- 
cidents from  occurring.  They  strongly  Indi- 
cate, however,  that  a  major  benefit  is  being 
realized.  Certainly  more  research  of  a  defini- 
tive nature  is  needed  and  should  be  accom- 
plished under  conditions  of  the  best  possible 
control. 

3.  Detroit  Freeway  Study:  Over  C500  acci- 
dents were  tabulated  on  three  freeways  In 
the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area."  Two  ot 
these  (the  Ford  and  the  Lodge)  are  Ughted 
to  levels  of  0.6  to  0.7  footcandles.  with  uni- 
formities of  about  V4  (minimum  to  average 
Intensity) .  The  Ford  was  studied  for  a  two- 
year  period  and  found  to  have  an  average 
ratio  of  nlght-to-day  accidents  of  2.0.  The 
unllghted  extension  of  this  route  to  the 
southwest  experienced  a  ratio  of  2.4.  This 
difference  Is  not  as  great  as  that  found  In 
Chicago.  It  is  also  based  on  accident  report- 
ing by  entirely  different  Jiu-lsdictions.  Under 
such  circumstances  direct  comparisons  can 
be  misleading. 

In  order  to  stay  within  one  reporting  Juris- 
diction (the  City  of  Detroit),  a  comparison 
Ing  by  enterely  different  Jttrtsdictlons.  Under 
was  made  between  the  Ford  and  Lodge  Free- 
ways. The  Lodge  (which  has  sUghUy  poorer 
Ulumlnatlon  levels  and  uniformity)  had  a 
ratio  of  2.6  during  the  1964  study  period. 
The  1964  ratio  for  the  Ford  was  2.1.  These 
differences  are  too  great  to  logically  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  slight  reduction  in  Illumi- 
nation. This  Is  apparently  a  contradictory 
finding,  and,  because  of  It.  the  Detroit  find- 
ings mtist  be  considered  inconclusive. 

In  Detroit  accident  coding,  the  dusk  and 
dawn  accidents  were  not  segregated  but  were 
reported  to  be  classed  as  "night".  For  pur- 
poses of  evaluating  the  effect  of  lighting, 
dusk  and  dawn  accidents  should  not  be  in- 
cluded. The  amount  of  skylight  under  most 
of  these  borderline  conditions  Is  still  many 
times  the  roadway  lighting  level,  which 
makes  a  comparison  meaningless. 

In  Chicago  reporting,  dusk  and  dawn  la 
separately  coded.  If  accidents  diu-lng  such 
periods  are  arbitrarily  classed  as  night,  the 
nimiber  of  apparent  night  accidents  is  In- 
creased i'-'r.  as  compared  with  the  true  day- 
light  versus   darkness   percentage." 

If  such  a  correction  were  applied  to  the 
Ford  freeway  night/day  ratio,  the  findings 
for  this  route  would  be  very  comparable 
with  sections  of  equivalent  Ughting  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

Freeway  Uliunlnatlon  values:  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Chicago  and  Detroit  studies 
was  to  relate  accident  ratios  to  different  Ulu- 
mlnatlon levels  and  to  various  degrees  of  Il- 
lumination uniformity  on  the  pavement. 

The  current  study  developed  data  on  nine 
sections  of  lighted  freeways,  and  two  sec- 
tions  of   unllghted   routes."    The  ratios  of 
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plott^^^^^n^ltta^^^'^fiUri  aS^'n  ^  o^^darve^u:  'SS^  Z^l^T'  '-''  '^^  /^  .^^"^  ^^^   ^  "^^   ^^<^ 

printed  In  the  Record).  "    ^^^  ^sn^  comparison.  nced.s  of  di.lerent  size  cities. 

The  effect  of  uniformity  Is  shown  for  the  Percent  Ou-n^rship  and  operation 

lighted  freeways  hi  Figure  I.     With  two  ex-  A„f>^   th^rt-                                              redwrtions  Tlie  American  CUv  sur\ev  of  munlclpwluiee 

captions  (equally  distributed)  the  trend  line     ti^Jft       Zr" l'  "Ith  more  than  2500  popiUatlon  found  that 

indicates   Increasing   accident   ratios   as   the     BiTr^^v   '^^^^ »  «-'>'»«^  20  ,    uf  Uie  cuios  ownership  or  maln- 

unlformity   becomes   poorer.     The   currentiy     p"r,B           ^  ^'i-''-*^"^  wiih  Uie  locd  elpottical  utlUtv  com- 

rccomjnondfd  minimum  aUowable  uniform-      jt^^^r.l" ,','",'::, 7"J ^  P^"''-     "^''^  balance  of  cities  have  comnicte 

Ity  line  is  also  plotted,  and  appears  to  faU  at  ^''T?'^/     ''ilf'^f^    pick-pocket.    purse  utility   ownership  and   operation      •?^T  c^ 

the  point  of  suddenly  Increasing  accident  ra-  ^^'i    h.       ,      fl   Z.'^"'  *"^°^  ^""^  ^'""^^  "^  "^'"  lnst,-vllation.  maintenance    and  ener- 

tio.     Previous  laboratory  rese.orch  has  deter-                    bicycle    theft)-.. 45  py   is   aaiortii'.od    by    the   utility   but    Is    of 

mined  the  importance  of  good  uniformity  of  All  of  these  types  of  crime  showed  a  ma-  ""^''S''    :eUoct<"d  111  the  annual  rate  paid  by 

pavement  Illumination.'-     Additional  studies  Jorlty    occurring    at    night        Furthermore  "^"^  municipality.     A  prtncipai  advantage  of 

are    needed    to    further    subsU-intlate    these  there  was  gener.illv  a  numerical  lncrea.se  of  ^"^  system  in  <<Jues  of  all  sizes  lies  in  the 

findmgrs.  nin;ht    crimes    In    the    "after"    period.      This  avoidance  cf  c:\piud  cxpendltiu-es  and  limi- 

Thc  effect  of  illumination  level  Is  shown  In  ^^^  ^<^^  mean  that  lighting  had  failed  to  ^'•'o"-'^  on  bonded  drbt  hmits. 
Figure  U  (not  printed  In  the  Record).  *ielp  the  problem,  since  the  crime  Increase  ^"  ^"^'  P«leral-aid  program  for  cities  to 
While  the  data  Is  less  consistent  than  In  the  hlay  have  occurred  In  the  still  unllghted  '"■Pi'ove  tlieir  lighting,  the  diversitv  of  own- 
case  of  unifomnty,  a  definite  reduction  in  sections.  In  fact,  smaller  scale  studies  In-  ''^*"'i'  WrOuld  require  careful  attention  If 
accident  ratios  is  indicated  as  the  lighting  dlcated  that  certain  crimes  had  been  greatly  ^'■'^^'■•''  "'^  were  limited  to  only  municipal 
level  is  improved.  Here,  again,  more  exam-  reduced  on  the  better  lighted  arteries.  On  «=*P'^^1  expenditures,  serious  Inefficiencies 
pies  are  needed,  especially  from  better  Ughted  these  main  thoroughfares  assault  was  re-  ^^^''^  b«  introduced.  It  is  recommended 
freeways.  duced  by  30T.  and  auto  theft  by  45'"^.  '''^''''  '^  consideration  is  given  to  such  aid.  it 
The  purpose  of  providing  data  of  these  ^  New  York  plavgrounds:  In  1959  the  !f  '"'^^^  available  in  a  flexible  fashion  for 
types  in  this  report  w  fo  show  both  the  ex-  ^**^'''  stabbing  of  a   teenager  in  one  of  the  J:A'i','i'^  t?^  '^'"         '^^  "!.^  *'"^^  '*^''^  hghtmg 


for  Roadicay  Lighting  is  justified. 

NIGHT   CRIME 

Little  definitive  research  has  been  per- 
formed to  determine  the  amount  of  night 
crime  reduction  to  be  expected  with  modern 
lighting.  Data  is  available  In  poUce  files 
across  the  country,  and  research  studies  are 
needed  to  compare  crime  statistics  vrith  light- 
ing records.  In  preparing  this  report,  case 
studies  have  been  selected  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  limited  available  material. 

1.  Cifv  of  Chi^go:  In   1959.  the  Chicago 


progressed  the  following  reductions  in  van- 
dalism were  found  for  the  lighted  plav- 
grounds: 

Percent 
reductions 
Staten  Island   (about) joo 


Brooklvn 


86 


Manhattan gl 

Bronx   and  Queens 50 


In  addition,  fewer  Instances  of   break-ins 
and  of  disciplinary  problems  were  reporw'd. 

.,      ,     .      ._^.. ^...>,„6^  The  absence  of  convincing  factual  evidence      „„  „„„  „,, 

Police  Department  reported  on  night  crime     ^^^^^  ^^*  T^^""^  Unproved  street  lighting      estimated   to  be  needed  to  provide  comniete 
reductions    following    relighting    of    various     ^^°^^  ^ftYl"^.  1^^!^! ^^'^^'^^'^-  I^^°"--^'      m>^eni    aghting.     During   ^964    the^   werl 

126    pedestrian    fatalities,    over    one-half    of 
which  occurred  at  night. 


procedures  vary  in  different  states.  In  some 
ca-ses  these  costs  are  paid  in  part  or  In  full 
by  the  Suae.  In  other  cases  the  full  light- 
ing cost  of  urban  freeways  is  borne  by  the 
City.  There  are  examples"  of  unllghted  "free- 
ways because  of  municipal  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  meet  the  financial  obllgiuion. 
Large  city  lighting  (Detroit) 
Lighting  of  streets  and  freewavs  In  this 
city  of  1,600,000  is  handled  by  the  Public 
Lighting  Commission,  which  Is  a  city  agency. 
In  1964,  the  lighting  system  contained  about 
63.000  units.     An  additional  80,000  units  are 


districts,  as  follows; 


assault,  and  other  violent  crime  emphasizes 
Percent        ^^^  "®^  ^°''  research  in  urban  areas.     Public 
reduction     °®<='^^   ^'^'^    'aw   enforcement   officers    gen- 
One  District:  eraUy  agree  that  lighting  is  a  pow<a-ful  crime 

Strong-arm  robberies _  e7     '^^^^errent,   but   the   fact   is    not   sufficiently 

Auto   thefts """     10      documented.     This  leads  to  the   conclusion 


The  cost  of  street  lighting  In  1964  was  »3.- 
300.000  Including  interest  on  bonds.  This 
is  equivalent  to  a  per  capita  cost  of  »2.00  per 


r»ui,<j    wn;ii,K 10 ■ — •~'--      »"»°   nr<vua    iaj    Lue   conclusion      vear      AVv-inf    ai  mvi  non    „.o,    ,.„^ *  ._ 

south  Side  District:   Robberies I     30    '^^^^J*  ^o^"^   ^  In   U.e  public   U.tere.t  to      proved    Ugh  ing  ^r^g    ea^h    of    the    ve^. 

North  Side  District:  Pursesnatching..     30      ?^J  ^Z--!:!!^.  ^!^/i!__^._^vestigat.    ti.e      ?964    aiid%96?  S\X,    Lo^^.Jr^fn. 


o    rr-   *    w    ,.     ^  ,  effect    of    various    lighting   levels    on    street 

2.  fz.uf,  Micft.;  PuUowing  relighting  of  the     crime    occturence    leading    toward    develon- 
Central  Business  District,  a  six  month  study     mont  of  standards  for  Ughting  Ua  pedestrian 


Percent 
_  ,  reduction 

Felonies  and  misdemeanors 60 

Larcenies "     gg 


years 

g   capital    improvement 
bonds. 

The  average  cost  per  lighting  unit  Is  $51 
year.  The  addition  of  80.000  units  could 
add  about  »4,000,000  to  the  system  cost. 
This  would  Increase  the  per  capita  cost  by 
$2,50  to  a  total  of  $4.50  a  vear. 


ECXDNOMIC    rACTOaS    OF    UGHTING 

General  elements 

This  report  deals  primarily  with  the  light-  Medium    city    lighting    {Kansas    City.    Mo) 

3.  City  of  St.  Louis:  Aft«r  relighting  of  the      l^r.^^^f^^^^^^J^'^  of  freeways.     Surveys  This  city  has  population  of  552.000.     The 

>nti^  Business  District  th- r^,r,„  L„,l,!     f^^^Y  55%  0(f  American  cities  with  mwe  than  bulk    of    Ughting    is    Insuiled.    owned,    and 


Central  Business  District,  the  Crime  Analysis 

Cavi.4-1  «.-,         —JiAi «»_^  ...  ■' 


Section  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Globe-Democrat  newspaper  re- 
ported on  a  nine  month  before  and  after 
study  for  the  area: 

Percent 

_  reduction 
Purse  snatching 50 

Highway  robbery "     35 

Aggravated   ass.a"ult I-"III.     80 


2,500  population  have  definite  prc«rtuns  for  m-alntalnecl    bv    the    local    utilltv    company 

relighting  at  least  some  part  of  their  com-  There  are  about  26,000  lights  In  s'ervlce  at  an 

munities.'"     Of  these  programs,  about   one-  average   cost   of   $52   per   year      The   annual 

tenth    were    completed    by    1964,    and    two-  per  capita  cost  Is  about  $2  40      During  the 

tliirds  were  in  progress.  last   three   years   lights  have   been   addid  at 

The  remaining  45%  of  the  cities  reported  '^e  rate  of  about  3'",  per  year. 

no  program  for  Ughting  Improvement.     The  The   city   now    has    612    miles   of    arterial 

lack  of  local  Interest  in  safety  may  also  be  streets.     Over   Vi   of  these  have  no  modem 

_         ^     noted  in  other  areas.     Only  42-7  of  U.S.  cities  Ughting  (being  routes  In  annexed  areas  not 

Night  business  burglaries "     10      '^th  poptUatlon  of  10,000  or  more  responded  covered  by  the   1946   to   1956   lighting   pro- 
Thefts  from  parked  autos "     "     14      ^  ^^  ^^^  TrafBc  Engineering  Performance  gram).     Only  25  miles  of  the  older  artertel 

All  crimes _                  '_'_'       g     Inventory    of   the   National   Safety   Cotmcil.  routes  are  estimated  to  be  lighted  to  present 

.    „                                                                "              There  are  some  1900  eligible  cities.     Of  the  etand:u-ds. 

4_  Kansas  City,  Mo.— In  1955,  a  clty-wlde     reporting   cities,    12%    did    not    know    their  Figures   are   not   avaUable   on   the   annual 

■tudy   of  crUne  was  undertaken.     The   1950     mUeage  of  streets  lighted  to  modern  stand-  added  cost  to  fully  modernize  the  complete 

and    1951   occurrences,   when  about  40%   of     ^^^s.     In  fact,  nearly  10%  did  not  even  have  street    system.      Judging    from    other    data 

all   streets    had    been   relighted,    were   com-     ^^riowledge  of  the  ntmaber  of  intersections  in  however,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  per  capita 

pared  with   the   1952  and   1953   data,   when     *^^^  *^*'''-     ^B««»-"^  of  such  basic   lack   of  cort  would  be  Increased  by  about  $2  00  per 

«6%   of  the  streets  were  lighted.     The  fol-     "formation.   It  la  impoesible  to  accurately  year. 

, estimate  the  total  dollar  needs  of  our  cities  SituiU  city  lighting  (Skokie.  m.) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


for   erizeet   lighting.     Several    ease   examples         This    munldpellty    has    a    nooulation    or 
have,  thert^fore.  been  researched  and  are  In-      about  68,000.    5^ut  «"    ot  ^  ighte  a^ 
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municipally  owned  and  maintained  by  pri- 
vate contract.  The  other  lights  are  Installed 
and  maintained  by  the  local  utlMty  com- 
pany. One-half  of  the  major  traffic  routes 
are  lighted  to  modern  recom^mended  levels. 
The  aide  streets  have  little  Ulumlnatlon  ex- 
cept for  old  style  units  at  IntersectionB.  A 
study  In  19«1  found  1.180  lights  In  servlc* 
with  leas  than  300  being  of  modem  type.  It 
was  eetimated  that  complete  lighting  to 
national  standards  would  require  nearly 
4.600  total  units. 

Such  a  program  would  require  $1,800,000 
In  capital  Investment  and  add  $212, fXK)  to  the 
annual  operating  cost.  This  amounts  to  a 
per  capita  Increase  of  over  $3  00  per  yeox 
excluding  any  consideration  of  capital  fund- 
ing Interest.  i 
State  lighting  I  III.)                    > 

The  bulk  of  state-owned  roadway  lighting 
Is  found  on  the  freeway  system.  The  two 
dlstrlots  ne«u'  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area 
maintained  16,400  Ughts  during  1965.  The 
energy  and  malnteoancse  cost  Is  estimated 
to  be  about  $80  a  year  per  light. 
Freeway  lighting  costs 

Modem  lighting  for  a  typical  6-lane  free- 
way, exclusive  of  rampe,  Interchanges,  and 
other  special  conditions,  can  be  installed  at 
a  ooet  of  about  »40.000  per  mile."  This  will 
proTlde  a  level  of  1.4  footcandlea  with  a  uni- 
formity of  at  least  Vj.  using  a  system  of  35 
foot  mounting  height  and  700  watt  units. 
The  annual  maintenance  and  energy  cost  Is 
about  93.800  per  mile  for  such  a  system. 

In  the  past  lower  mounting  heights  and 
smaller  ittfnps  (generally  400  watt)  have 
customarUy  been  used,  yielding  poorer  levels 
of  lighting.  The  development  of  efficient. 
large  size  lighting  units  Is  comparatively 
recent.  Their  future  use  should,  however, 
result  In  lower  lighting  coete.  together  with 
a  redaction  In  the  total  number  of  poles 
needra  per  mile  to  provide  adequate  freeway 
Illumination. 

The  cost  of  typical  freeway  lighting  In  the 
Chicago  area  has  been  checked.'"  On  some 
ai  miles  of  urban  routes  It  varied  from  $89,- 
000  to  »107.000  a  mile  for  8  to  8  lane  freeways. 
Including  lighting  of  ramps,  underpasses,  and 
Interchanges.  The  overall  cost  of  these  free- 
ways varied  from  $4,700,000  to  $13,000,000  a 
mile.  The  lighting  cost  was  less  that  2  "o  and 
in  one  case  was  less  than  1  %  of  total  con- 
struction and  right-of-way  cost. 

CONCLUSION  ' 

Freeway  lighting  standards 
It  la  evidently  a  practical  economic  meas- 
ure to  install  and  maintain  freeway  lighting 
systems  meeting  national  standards.  The 
potential  benefits  are  so  great  that  half-way 
measures  cannot  be  Justified.  The  savlrjr  of 
a  small  fraction  of  one  percent  in  total  oon- 
staructlon  cost  Is  not  a  real  economy  when 
preventable  night  accidents  are  thus  allowed 
to  occur.  It  Is,  therefore,  concluded  that  it 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest  for  the  cur- 
rent American  Standard  Practice  for  Road- 
way Ughtlng  to  be  adopted  by  all  Federal  and 
£»tat«  agencies  with  pxirtlcular  reference  to 
the  freeway  lighting  standards.  The  basic 
recommendation  for  illumination  of  express- 
ways Is  given  in  Table  IIB  of  the  SUndard 
Practlce-1983. 

Urban  street  lighting 
The  magnitude  of  lighting  need.s  through- 
out our  country  cannot  be  a«oertalned  on 
the  basis  ot  available  information.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  that  Federal-aid  funds 
be  made  available  for  a  number  of  pilot  proj- 
ects or  demonaiTation  grants.  In  order  that 
full  local  Interest  and  participation  be  se- 
cured, it  Is  recommended  that  such  funds 
be  limited  to  gran.ts-ln-ald  with  a  local  par- 
ticipation requiremenit.  It  Is  further  recom- 
mended that  aruch  grants  be  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble that  they  may  be  used  for  payment  of 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


costs  for   any   or  all   of   the  throe  lighting 
elements—Installation,      maintenance, 
energy. 

Research  needs 

Additional  research  Is  particularly 
in  the  area  of  crime  reduction  by  va 
levels  of  liiihUng  and  for  differing  conditio 
Tlie  Ughtlng  requiren\ents  should  be  de- 
termined for  pedestrians  on  streets,  walkways. 
In  pn--k.ing  U^ts,  in  underpasses,  parks,  and 
pl:iygr3urids. 

Study  of  v.^rious  freeway  lighting  levels 
and  unifornutiee  are  needed  to  a  gre<i.ter  de- 
gree than  now  underw'ay.  These  studies 
should  consider  accidenit  data  available  in 
existing  flies.  Detailed  analysis  is  needed 
for  specific  locations  on  certain  freeways. 
In  the  manual  checking  of  acx^iden^ecords 
in  Detroit,  and  m  Ch;c.:igo.  ma.ny  ;.pmwn(ii- 
tions  of  parMcuUo-ly  high  night  Wildent 
frequency  were  noted.  The  lighting  at  these 
poiriU  appeiU^  to  be  adequate,  but  the  night 
accidents  prove  otherwise.  Intelligent  and 
ecnomicAl  Improvements  can  only  be  made 
on  the  bi.sls  of  better  kaowlcdg«. 


'Table    1,    Public   Ughtlng   Nt^eds   Report, 
February  1966. 

'Chicago  Traffic  Safety  Review,  September 
1959. 

'  Table  2.  op.  clt.  ( 1 )  above. 

'  Table  3.  op.  cit. 

»  Tables  4.  and  5.  op,  cit, 

•Table  6.  op.  cU. 

'  Table  7.  op.  cit. 

'  Table  8.  op   cit. 

•Table  9.  op.  Clt. 

■"  Table  10.  op.  cit. 

'■  Table  11,  op.  cit. 

'=  Table  12.  op   clt. 

"Table  13,  op   clt. 

'•  Table  14,  op   clt. 

^- Table  1,5.  op  clt. 

'•Table  16.  op  clt. 

■  1.  S<:>me  Factors  Innnencing  the  Nlghi 
Visibility  of  Roadway  Obstacles  by  D.  M. 
Finch   I  IE.  March  1957) 

2.  An  Instrument  f'w  the  BJvaluatlon  of 
Night  Visibility  on  Highways  by  A.  K.  Sim- 
mons n.nd  D   M.  Pinch  {US  October  1953) 

3  Some  Investigations  C-oncernLng  the 
Lighting  of  Traffic  Routes  by  A.  W  Christie 
(Public  Lighting.  No.  119.  Vol  27,  December 
1962.  pp.  189-199) 

4.  The  Pattern  of  Rixid  Luminance  in  Pub- 
lic Lighting  by  J  B.  deBoer  and  B.  Knudsen 
(  Proceedings.  Oommisslon  Interimtionale  de 
LEclalrape — Vienna.   1963) 

'Source;  'Outdoor  Lighting  in  Review, 
Part  11".  The  .American  City,  March  1965 

'•  Casael.  Arnot  Medvllle,  Douglas  Economic 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  students  of  today  no  longer  con- 
form to  the  old  image  we  all  have  of  "Joe 
College."  As  they  have  Injected  them- 
selves Into  the  social  and  political  world, 
as  they  have  become  deeply  Involved  In 
the  struggles  against  poverty,  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  violence,  we  have  come 


to  reali2«  that  a  new  generation  prevails 
in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Students  today  are  more  vislbla  No 
longer  is  he  isolated  and  limited  to  the 
campus  world  of  classes,  fraternities  and 
sororities,  and  student  government. 
Their  concern  takes  them  wherever  so- 
ciety has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  own 
ideals.  Perhaps  because  he  is  .so  visible 
in  this  way,  we  may  misunderstand  his 
motives,  his  activitle.s.  or  hi$  role. 

Roger  W.  Heyns,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of    California   at   Berkeley,    has 
been  in  cIo,se  touch  with  the  students  at 
Berkeley,  working'  with  them  and  trying 
to  reach  a  resolution  between  the  burst- 
ing energy  of  this  new  generation  and 
the  needs  and  limits  of  a  State  univer- 
sity.    He  has  written  a  definitive  and 
worthwhile    ati.scssment   of   the   present 
college  generation  wliich  appeared  In  the 
June  19.  1966.  edition  of  ^he  San  Jo.se 
Mercury-News.     I  insert  this  excellent 
article  in  the  CoNGRE.ssiONrtL  Record: 
UNivERsrrT  or  C.\ufornia  Chancelloe 
Assesses  Students 
(By  Roger   W.  Heyns,   Chanc*lIor.   the  Uni- 
versity   of     California,     Berkely,     for    the 
Associated  Press) 

The  present  generation  of  A|nerican  college 
students  is  not  easily  characterized.  There 
are  more  than  2.000  colleges  and  universities 
with  more  than  five  million  students.  They 
cant  be  put  into  simple  categories  any  more 
than  can  their  parents  or  the  homes  from 
which  they  come. 

Some  categorizing  is  unavoidable,  however, 
in  response  to  the  Interest  ahd  worry  of  the 
general  public  about  what  is  happening  on 
the  nation's  campuses.  Social  scientists. 
Journalists'  polls  and  university  administra- 
tors have  been  trying  to  describe  the  college 
scene.  These  observers,  in  spite  of  their  dif- 
ferencs  in  viewpoint  and  method,  have 
reached  a  remarkable  degree  of  agreement. 
Tlie  vast  majority  of  students  respond  in- 
dustriously to  academic  demands.  They  are 
better  prepared,  have  better  work  habits  and 
work  harder  than  the  students  in  the  1930'8 
for  example.  Because  academic  demands  are 
heavier,  their  extracurricular  life  Is  less  active 
and  what  there  Is  of  it  is  likely  to  be  personal 
and  individual  rather  than  organizational. 
They  are  more  interested  in  social  and  rec- 
reational activities,  rather  than  in  student 
government,  student  groups  or  running  the 
campus  newspaper.  Student  leadership  posi- 
tions often  go  begging.  Important  posts 
which  used  to  be  reserved  for  seniors  are 
held  by  freshmen  and  sophoonores. 

Traditional  student  organlaations  are  often 
weak  and  many  events,  such  as  the  spring 
weekend  or  the  Junior  dance,  are  smaUer  and 
less  well  run.  This  trend  may  not  mean  that 
most  students  are  passionately  devoted  to 
the  life  of  the  mind.  It  does  mean  that  the 
organization  Is  less  Important  to  the  student. 
The  parents  of  these  young  people  show  a 
"similar  drift  from  organl2iatlonal  life  to 
private  individual  activity. 

Many  In  every  student  body  are  planning  a 
career  that  calls  for  education  beyond  the 
bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  erf  science  de- 
grees. Graduate  or  professional  school  lies 
ahead. 

This  gives  satisfactory  academic  perform- 
ance a  significance  that  It  did  not  have  in 
previous  generations.  Dr.  Kenneth  Kenlston 
of  Yale  has  called  this  large  group  of  students 
the  "professionals."  The  professionals  are  in- 
tent on  becoming  the  ejcperts  our  society 
seems  to  need. 

So  fax  then,  all  obtsrvers  describe  a  stu- 
dent population  that  is  well  prepared,  serious 
hardworking,  concentrating  on  academic 
work,  and  giving  little  attention  to  much  of 
the  organizational  extracurricular  college  life 
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that  used  to  be  very  much  a  part  of  the  col- 
lege scene. 

None  of  this,  of  course,  accounts  for  the 
restlessness,  the  turbulence  of  many  of  tlie 
campuses  of  America.  The  calm  devotion 
to  learning  certainly  does  not  adequately 
describe  the  scene  at  many  of  our  2,000 
campuses,  and  particularly  the  large  imi- 
versities. 

Student  axe  participating  In  the  social  and 
political  discussions  of  the  time  with  what 
may  Indeed  be  additional  vigor  and  intensity. 
But  even  here  we  need  perspective. 

The  Viet  Nam  wiu-  makes  an  enormous  dif- 
ference. For  the  college  generation,  the  war 
Is  not  on  academic  matter:  in  a  matter  of 
days  or  months  the  dLscussion  turns  Into 
active  involvement  for  many  young  men. 
Moreover,  the  nation  Itself  is  not  slngle- 
mindedly  dedicated  to  the  war  in  the  way 
that  it  was  to  the  overthrow  of  hated  dic- 
tatorships of  the  40's;  this  dedication  ga%-e 
me.onlng  to  tlie  participation  of  young  men 
and  women.  The  debate  and  the  turmoil 
inside  the  university  Is  part  of  the  same 
debate  that  is  taking  place  outside,  but  it 
has  understandably  greater  shrillness  and 
urgency  in  the  university. 

The  civil  rights  Issues  and  Its  campaigns 
also  give  the  campus  intensity,  unrest  and 
vigorous  Involvement.  Here  again,  the  uni- 
versity both  reflects  and  leads  the  society  in 
which  It  lives.  The  senslblUUes  of  all  of 
America  about  legal,  social,  and  economic  in- 
justices for  minorities,  and  especially  for 
Negroes,  were  slow  In  awakening. 

In  the  last  five  years  students  have  Joined 
clvU  and  rellg^lous  leaders  and  have  played 
an  important  role  not  only  in  dramatizing 
the  Issues  but  In  effecting  changes  In  our 
social  order.  It  la  true  that  the  student  of 
today  has  more  interest  in  the  social  prob- 
lems of  his  time  than  did  the  students  of 
previous  generations,  but  it  is  Important  to 
recognize  that  this  heightened  awareness  also 
characterizes  the  society  at  large.  This  gen- 
eration of  parents  Is  also  more  sensitive  than 
Its  predecessors  to  the  problems  of  race, 
poverty,  and  medical  care. 

All  observers  agree  that  the  students  with 
these  social  concerns  and  the  desire  to  put 
their  Ideas  into  action  and  are  by  and  large 
serious,  responslblle  and  Idealistic.  The 
number  who  ore  truly  alienated  from  society 
and  basically  hostile  are  few  in  number. 
They  are,  however,  usually  present  in  the 
social  action  projects  of  the  student  activ- 
ists and  they  give  these  events  the  mixture 
of  Idealism  and  belligerence  that  makes  com- 
ing to  terms  with  them  difHcult.  As  Dr. 
Keiiiston  points  out,  the  activists  tend  to  be 
moralistic  and  very  personal  in  their  efforts 
at  social  reform. 

Their  objectives  are  usually  short  run  and 
they  often  require  only  a  minimum  per- 
sonal commitment.  It  Is  easier  to  picket  for 
a  few  hours  than  to  undertnie  to  tutor  an 
illiterate  or  a  drop-out  for  many  hours  over 
many  weeks. 

The  activists  and  their  temporary  allies, 
the  genuinely  hostUe,  are  relatively  few  lii 
number  but  they  have  a  special  appeal  to 
the  larger  body  of  students.  They  call  at- 
tention to  Important  causes  and  valid  social 
problems. 

They  have  an  aggressive  attitude  toward 
authority  figures  which,  while  frightening 
to  some  students.  Is  nevertheless  attractive. 
They  appeal  to  moral  values  and  they  docu- 
ment the  hj-pocrlsy  of  their  elders  exten- 
six'ely. 

All  this  has  a  special  message  to  young 
men  and  women  who  are  In  search  of  a  set 
of  standards  tnUy  their  own  and  which  they 
can  defend.  Many  students  are  uncomfort- 
able about  their  beliefs,  or  lack  of  them, 
and  their  young  eoUeagues  who  speak  with 
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such  moral  conviction  and  such  assurance, 
have,  as  a  result,  a  considerable  Impact  on 
them. 

The  moral  confusion  in  the  adult  world 
doesn't  help.  It  Is  respansible  for  the  fact 
that  the  student  is  groping  for  standards  of 
behavior,  and  exudes  an  unhapplness  with 
things  as  they  are.  Many  students  are  jiar- 
tlcularly  dlsiippolnted  with  the  faculty  for 
failing  to  help  them  to  find  meaning  for 
thpir   lives. 

College  student.s  today  have  had  an  un- 
usual amount  of  Influence  on  the  worlld 
aroxind  them.  In  their  homes,  as  children. 
they  participated  in  decisions  about  iamlly 
purchases  and  vacations.  In  elementary  and 
high  schools,  they  had  an  lncrep..fin,'^  effect 
on  the  way  these  Institutions  are  governed. 
In  fact,  universities  have  not  kept  pace 
with  these  trends.  For  many,  becoming  a 
university  student  has  meant  a  more  sub- 
ordinate role,  with  less  Influence  tlieii  thry 
had   had   before   coming. 

Much  of  the  character  of  the  rrosnn  de- 
termination to  influence  the  academic  life 
reflects,  I  think,  the  fact  that  the  mecha- 
nisms of  student  participation  axe  Inadequate 
and  the  fact  that  areas  In  which  participa- 
tion Is  sought  Include  the  most  hallowed, 
and  the  most  earnestly  protected  from  stu- 
dent Interference,  namely,  academic  affairs. 
This  Is  not  to  exaggerate  student  Interests 
In  dictating  curriculum  or  telling  profPEsors 
how  and  what  to  tea/;h.  Indeed,  our  expe- 
rience has  been  that  students  mav  In  fact 
neglect  even  the  best  opportunities  to  debate 
and  discuss  acndemic  Issues  with  the  faculty 
or  "The  Establishment."  They  do.  however, 
want  to  have  visible,  viable,  and  effective  ma- 
chinery for  stating  their  views. 

I  foresee  an  Increase  in  the  development 
of  such  machinery,  particularly  in  the 
schools,  colleges  and  departments  of  the 
xmlverslty.  The  techniques  that  are  most 
likely  to  work  are  those  that  involve  students 
in  consultaUon  rather  than  in  decision  mak- 
ing. What  students  think  is  very  important 
and  students  are  expert  in  what  they  think. 
Unquestionably,  we  must  develop  more  tech- 
niques to  ascertain  Informed  and  responsi- 
ble student  opinion. 

American  Institutions  and  the  society  gen- 
erally have  been  strengthened  by  the  annual 
Infusion  of  graduates  of  American  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  Over  the  years  thev  have 
provided  cruclaj  skUls  and  a  basic  commit- 
ment to  the  republic. 

Their  attitudes,  values,  and  their  attri- 
butes of  mind  and  heart  have  given  our 
country  great  flexlbUlty,  resourcefulness  and 
a  readiness  to  assume  world-wide  leadership 
This  generation  will  be  no  exception;  indeed 
thoee  of  us  who  work  with  them  on  a  dally 
basis  confidently  expect  even  more  from 
them  than  their  predecessors  have  given. 

Many  of  us  have  observed  that  this  gen- 
eration is  concerned  about  Hhe  discrepancy 
between  the  aspirations  of  our  society  and 
Its  performance.  My  colleagues  in  an  excel- 
lent study  observe  that  "as  these  students 
see  It.  while  the  dominant  group  claims  to 
champion  freedom,  religion,  patriotism,  and 
morality.  It  produces  and  condones  slums, 
racial  segregation,  migrant  farm  laborers, 
false  advertising,  Amerlcjin  economic  im- 
perialism and   the   bomb." 

No  one  can  tell  whether  dlsiUusionment 
Is  more  acute  in  this  generaUon;  I  think 
it  unlikely  that  it  is.  The  difference.  If  there 
Is  an  important  one,  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
the  way  young  people  respond  to  the  Ui- 
evltable  distance  between  human  aspirations 
and  human  behavior. 

The  distinctive  character  of  today's  cam- 
pus lies  In  the  special  use  of  the  techniques 
of  pollUca:  and  social  power  as  the  means  of 
response. 


New  York  Timw  Reports  the  Facts  on 
Grand  Canyon  Qoettion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  1, 1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  July  31,  carried 
an  enlightening  analysis  of  the  present 
controversy  over  the  Grand  Canyon. 
With  balance  and  perception,  the  writer 
outlines  the  Issues  at  stake,  reviews  what 
has  happened  thus  far,  and  predicts  a 
sharp  fight  when  the  Grand  Canyon 
question  reaches  the  House  floor  later 
this  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
Grand  Canyon  belongs  to  all  the  people. 
It  is  an  American  possession,  and  all 
Americans  should  be  aware  of  any  pro- 
posal to  change  It.  For  this  reason.  I 
was  heartened  to  see  that  the  Times  has 
shouldered  the  responsibility  of  inform- 
ing the  people  about  the  present  plan 
to  build  two  power  dams  in  the  Canyon. 
I  hope  that  other  newspapers  will  follow 
the  Times  able  lead  and  let  their  peo- 
ple know  the  facts  about  the  Grand  Can- 
yon question.  Only  if  the  people  are  in- 
formed can  they  express  their  views;  and 
only  if  public  opinion  is  aroused  can  the 
peoples  wiU  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  the 
Times  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
The  B.'iTTi.E  of  the  Ca.nyon  Is  Joined 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 
•After  years  of  maneuvering  and  tense  ne- 
gotiations,  the  plan   to   build  two  dams  in 
Grand  Canyon  is  now  uearlug  a  showdoT^m  In 
Congress. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  last  week 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  10  approved  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  BUI  In  an  angry  session.  A  sharp 
fight  is  expected  when  the  bUl  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  late  August. 

"This  Is  a  scheme.  It  Is  a  selfish  move  by 
some  people  to  see  to  It  that  they  and  they 
alone  get  any  benefit  out  of  this,"  Represent- 
ative John  Saylor.  of  Pennsylvania.  Repub- 
lican and  the  leader  of  the  fight  against  the 
dams,  declared. 

"Nobody  is  being  selfish  here."  Represent- 
ative Morris  Udall.  Arizona  Democrat,  and 
the  chief  proponent  of  the  bill  shot  back. 

Me.anwhlle  and  significantly.  Representa- 
tive Waltek  Rogers,  the  Texas  Democrat  who 
chaired  the  subcommittee  ttiat  originally 
drafted  the  bill,  shifted  to  the  opposition 
and  denounced  the  way  the  bill  had  been 
"rammed  through."  His  \iews  could  be  de- 
cisive m  determining  the  position  of  the 
other  members  of  the  22-man  Texas  delega- 
tion when  the  bill  comes  to  a  vote. 
two  quarrels 
Tliere  are  two  separate  quarrels  underway 
which  are  Joined  by  this  bUl  and  which  ac- 
count for  the  harsh  words  and  the  Intensity 
of  feeling.  One  Is  a  dispute  between  the 
Representatives  of  water-hungry  Artzona  and 
conservationists  around  the  nation  who  be- 
lieve that  the  building  of  two  dams  on  the 
Colorado  River  would  desecrate  the  Grand 
Canyon,  one  of  the  world's  unique  scenic  and 
geological  wonders. 

Representative  Satlor,  a  big,  rugged  six- 
footer  who  looks  as  though  he  could  easily 
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be  a  Weetem  outdooreman  but  actxially  hail* 
troax  Johnatown,  P*.,  to  th«  Urelees,  redoubt- 
able captain  of  the  coneervatlocilst  forces  La 
the  HouBS.  R«preaent&U7«  XTdaix.  tha 
brother  of  Secretary  of  the  Intertc3c  Stewart 
UdaU.  U  himself  a  oonserratlanist  and  Sat- 
LOB's'ally  oo  most  iHuee.  But  because  he 
believe*  these  dama  are  eesemtlaJ  to  the  plan 
to  bring  water  to  his  arid  native  state,  he 
Km  parted  company  with  the  conBervatlon- 
Ists. 

The  second  controversy  Is  the  struggle  of 
the  various  statee  In  the  arid  West  for  the 
largeet  share  of  the  available  water.  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  have  been  the  traditional 
rivals  for  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River. 
their  long  competition  went  to  the  Supreme 
Ckmrt  before  It  waa  resolved.  But  the  statee 
In  the  upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  River — 
Utah.  Wyoming,  and  Colorado — also  have  a 
legal  cliOm  on  the  water.  So  does  Mexico 
under  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  In 
recent  years,  as  its  population  and  coiise- 
qiiently  Its  demiand  for  water  has  grown, 
Texas  has  expressed  an  interest. 

Theee  rival  claimants  cannot  possibly 
■atlsfy  their  optimum  present  water  require- 
ments from  the  Colorado  Rlvw,  not  to  men- 
tion their  needs  of  20  years  from  now.  As  a 
result,  a  grandiose  and  enormously  expensive 
scheme  has  begun  to  take  shape  which  In- 
volves the  transfer  of  water  to  the  Colorado 
Basin  from  the  Columbia  River  In  the  North- 
west. Naturxaiy,  the  politicians  from  that 
section  are  less  than  enth\isiastlc  about  this 
project,  ance  one  of  them  Is  Senator  Henrt 
Jacxsox  of  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  their  objections 
may  become  critically  Important  when  the 
bill  reaches  the  Senate. 

At  the  moment,  the  bill  represents  a  deli- 
cate compromise  among  the  states  In  the 
Southwest.  Arizona  gets  what  It  wants, 
which  Is  an  authorization  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  spend  •1.3-bllllon  to  divert 
water  and  erect  two  dams,  one  at  Marble 
Canyon  which  Is  above  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  and  one  at  Bridge  Canyon  which 
lies  below  the  park.  (In  order  to  hold  the 
support  of  an  Tn(iia.n  tribe  whose  reservation 
would  be  affected,  the  dam  at  Bridge  Canyon 
has  now  been  renamed  Hualapal  Dam.) 
Prom  the  engineering  standpoint,  these  dams 
are  not  necessary  to  divert  the  water  of  the 
Colorado  Into  central  Arizona.  The  actual 
waterworks  would  t>e  elsewhere  on  the  river. 
The  Jxistlflcatlon  of  the  dams  Is  economic  and 
political.  They  are,  as  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
matloa  has  termed  them,  "cash  register 
dams"  which  would  provide  revenue  from  the 
sale  Oif  hydroelectrtcity,  and  that  revenue 
would  defray  most  of  the  cost  of  the  total 
project.  Since  these  dams  enable  the  ad- 
vocates to  describe  the  project  as  virtually 
self -financing,  they  are  therefore  a  political 
selling  pdnt  in  Congress. 

To  win  the  support  of  the  states  in  the 
Upper  Basin,  the  bill  authorizes  |360-mllUon 
In  reclamation  projects  In  Utah,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  Is  Representative  Watn* 
AspiKAU.  of  Colorado,  and  three  of  the  proj- 
ects are  In  his  district. 

The  flnni  element  In  the  bill  Is  included  for 
California's  benefit.  It  would  establish  a 
National  Water  Oonunlsslon  which  is  directed 
to  make  a  preliminary  study  of  diverting 
wat^  to  the  Southwest  from  another  river 
baatn  (presumably  the  Columbia).  This 
ctudy  Is  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1969 
and.  U  It  is  favorable,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  proceed  Immediately 
with  plans  for  drawing  up  a  feasible  project. 
^  It  Is  this  water  study  provision  to  whldi 
the  Northwest  objects  and  which  Is  sure  to 
run  Into  difficulty  in  the  Senate.  In  order 
to  moUlfy  this  opposition,  the  House  com- 
mittee 10  days  ago  almost  eliminated  any 
QMClllc  directive  for  the  new  Water  Com- 
mission. But  California  which  Is  Impatient 
to  get  more  water  for  Its  booming  but  dry 


southern  a-'eas.  prote.-ted  vigorously.  Repre- 
sentative Udaix  and  hts  allies  capitulated 
and  restored  most  of  the  desired  language. 
The  reason  la  not  hard  to  flxid.  California 
has  38  votes  In  the  House  and  Arizona  has 
only  3;  without  CaUfornlas  solid  support, 
Arizona  has  Utile  prospect  of  gettir.g  the  bill 
approved  on  the  Root. 

Conservationis-.s  rpgurd  the  entire  bill  as 
iniquitous.  They  argue  that  since  a  steam 
plant  using  coal  or  a  :iuclear  power  plant 
would  make  as  much  money  as  these  hydro- 
electric prcijects,  the  two  d.ims  are  not  nec- 
essary- Anzonas  counter  that  only  hydro- 
electriclty  can  provide  "peaking  power" 
when  the  demand  for  current  rises  sharply 
durint;  the  working  day.  Advocates  also  deny 
that  the  d.uns  would  kill  a  living  river  since 
the  existing  Glen  Canyon  Dam  further  up- 
stream frcm  M:u-ble  Canyon  already  regu- 
lates the  flow  of  w-atcr  artlflcially.  Conser- 
vationists reply  that  there  are  long  stretches 
of  the  river  th.a  are  now  reUitlveiy  free  flow- 
ing and  that  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  building  of  more  dams. 

Between  those  who  want  to  slow  the  river 
by  building  "cash  register"  dams  and  those 
who  wa-nt  to  keep  It  as  nature  evolved  it.  the 
issue  Is  beyond  compromise.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  summed  up  for  the  conservation- 
ists when  he  sjild  of  the  Grand  Canyon: 
"Leave  it  as  it  is.  You  cannot  improve  on 
It.  The  ages  have  been  at  work  on  It,  and 
man  can  only  mar  it." 

Those  words  are  likely  to  be  quoted  often 
In  Congress  In  the  weeks  ahead. 


Iowa  Hai   Much  To  Offer  Touriits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  unfortunate  that  many  Americans 
have  the  Impression  that  Iowa  and  the 
Midwest  in  general  offer  little  to  the 
tourist.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
this  area  offers  the  tourist  a  great  deal. 
Amon?  its  many  attractions,  the  State  of 
Iowa  provides  beautiful  scenery:  exten- 
sive recreational  opportimities :  fresh  un- 
polluted air;  many  Wstorlcal  sites;  a  net- 
work of  88  public  parks  and  camping 
grounds,  and,  of  course,  the  opportunity 
for  the  farm  vacation. 

Recently,  a  tourism  division  was 
created  under  the  Iowa  Development 
Commission.  Its  task  Is  to  correct  the 
misconceptions  of  Americans  about  vaca- 
tion opportunities  in  Iowa.  I,  too.  wish 
to  provide  information  Ln  this  area,  and 
thus  Introduce  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record  the  following  article  from  a  re- 
cent edition  of  "The  Plairu^man."  I  think 
It  should  prove  both  Interesting  and  in- 
formative. 

Iowa's  first  Tourism  Director  Is  a  38-year- 
old  former  Farm  Bureau  county  fleldman 
who  becajne  Interested  In  out -of -staters  be- 
cause of  a  concern  for  the  Midwest  "Image." 

"It's  pathetic,"  pointed  out  Vince  Caudle, 
"tout  moet  Americans  seem  to  have  a  com- 
pletely distorted  Image  of  what  Iowa,  the 
Com  Belt  and  the  Midwest  Is  like. 

"It  Is  my  job  to  ptiU  these  people  off  the 
Interstate  Highways  down  to  the  grass-roots 
level  where  they  can  see  a  real  chunk  of 
Amerlcar— an  area  blessed  with  fine  food,  fine 
scenery,  with  a  history  and  with  a  people  as 


cosmopolitan — maybe   more  so — than   many 
of  the  people  from  back  East." 

As  Iowa's  Director  of  Tourism.  Mr.  Caudle 
Is  a  newcomer.  But  so  Is  the  job  of  slowing 
down  the  vast  army  of  travelers  who  tradi- 
tionally have  seemed  bent  on  spanning  the 
continent  with  only  gas,  oil  and  "potty"  stops 
In  Iowa  and  other  Midwestern  points. 

Creating  Tourism:  The  Tourism  Division, 
under  the  Iowa  Development  Commission, 
was  created  by  the  last  session  of  Iowa's 
General  Assembly.  The  lawmakers  who 
created  the  division  backed  up  their  senti- 
ments by  appropriating  $100  thousand  per 
blennlum  to  be  used  to  attract  tourists. 

Mr.  Caudle,  who  had  contacted  the  Iowa 
Governor  Harold  E.  Hughes  about  a  plan  to 
improve  tlie  states  corn-and-hog  Image,  was 
one  of  about  16  men  who  applied  for  the  job 
of  Tourism  Director.  Obviotisly  he  got  It. 
"Iowa  Is  a  vacationland  that  can  offer 
leisurely  living,"  he  suggested.  "We  have 
outstanding  scenery,  good  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, many  historic  sites,  water  facilities  now 
being  developed  and  farm  vacations." 

Out  of  this  list,  Mr.  Caudle  suggests,  only 
the  farm  vacation  Is  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  other  states  have  to  offer. 
(And  you  might  check  the  Plainsman's 
Panning  Column  for  more  on  this  subject.) 
"We're  growing  more  conscloias  of  just 
what  tourism  represents  as  an  'Industry'  to 
attract  people,"  he  said.  "And  people  mean 
dollars.  As  near  as  we  can  figure  It,  tourists 
spent  $200  million  In  Iowa  In  1964.  Since 
we  had  this  business  without  making  any 
effort  to  get  it,  we  are  anxious  to  see  what 
we  can  do  to  make  It  a  bigger  buslness." 
Interstate  no  funnel:  He  considers  as  his 
primary  objective  the  task  of  getting  motor- 
ists off  of  the  Interstate  Highways  that  soon 
will  criss-cross  Iowa  from  east  to  west  and 
from  north  to  south. 

"We  want  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
to  be  a  path  to  happy,  Interesting  days  spent 
soaking  up  what  Iowa  has  to  offer,"  Mr. 
Caudle  explained.  "We  don't  want  the 
Interstate  to  become  a  concrete  chute  that 
funnels  people  blindly  through  the  Mid- 
west." 

Mr.  Caudle's  first  major  project  as  Tourism 
Director  waa  to  hold  seven  "Tourism  Work- 
shops" around  the  State.  Communities  were 
organized  on  an  area  basis,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that,  in  turn,  county  tourism  commit- 
tees would  be  organized. 

So  far,  six  regional  tourism  councils  have 
been  organized.  These  groups  will  promote 
such  attractions  as  President  Herbert 
Hoover's  Birthplace,  now  a  national  park 
which  la  located  just  off  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  near  Iowa  City;  the  state's  network 
of  88  public  parks  and  camping  groimda 
(almost  one  state-owned  and  operated  park 
appears  In  each  Iowa  cotinty ) ;  the  Iowa 
Great  Lakes  Region  of  Lake  Okobojl  and 
Spirit  Lake;  and  the  Hafigy  Mounds  National 
Monument  near  Marquette. 

Mr.  Caudle  also  seeks  to  make  more  of 
an  effort  to  promote  "action"  totirlsm 
events,  such  as  the  Tama  Indlain  Pow-Wow, 
the  colorful  Iowa  State  Pair,  the  Old  Set- 
tlers and  Steam  Threshers  Rcvmlon  at 
Moimt  Pleasant,  the  fine  trout  fishing  each 
spring  in  northeast  Iowa,  and  the  normally 
excellent  pheasant  shooting  In  late  fall. 
A  singing  silo:  Iowa,  too.  has  Its  oddities. 
Such  as  the  $350-thousand  "singing  silo" 
being  built  in  Jefferson  today.  This  musi- 
cal monument  was  provided  for  In  a  will 
of  a  former  Jefferson  farmer  who  was  wealthy 
and  who  felt  that  the  Greene  County  town 
could  stand  such  a  carillon. 

Another  untosual  scene  greets  the  tourist 
on  Highway  71  at  the  south  edge  of  Audubon. 
Here  the  motorist  comes  almost  face  to  face 
with  Albert  the  BuU.  a  coetly,  Hereford-like 
critter  of  Bunyanesqtie  proportions  erected 
in  honor  of  that  area's  outstanding  cattle 
feeders.  Albert  the  Bull  has  a  30-foot  horn 
span,  and  has  attracted  thousands  of  tour- 
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Ists  since  he  was  "dedicated"  at  the  annual 
Audubon    "T-Bone    Days"    program    in   the 

fall  of  1964. 

In  east-central  Iowa,  along  Highway  6, 
the  residents  of  Marengo  are  In  the  process 
of  building  a  giant  pig — also  of  Paul  Bunvan- 
llke  stattire.  The  pig's  purpose  Is  the  same 
as  the  Hereford  Bull  built  near  Audubon:  to 
salute  a  proud,  local  Industry  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  a  tourist  attraction. 

Iowa  Ls  one  of  the  last  states,  according 
to  Director  Caudle,  to  prepare  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tourism  as  an  industry.  Tlie 
problem  now  is  to  make  known  the  things 
the  state  has  to  offer— like  the  "Little  Switz- 
erland" area  of  northeast  Iowa,  the  Grotto 
of  the  Redemption  at  West  Bend,  the  Little 
Brown  Church  In  the  Vale  near  Nashua,  the 
Maquoketa  Caves,  the  Spook  Cave  near  Mc- 
Gregor, and  the  like. 

Investment  needed:  He  feels,  too,  that 
such  attractions  will  require  additional  In- 
vestment by  local,  private  concerns.  For 
example.  In  the  Elkader  area  In  northeast 
Iowa,  the  traveler  can  find  only  one  or  two 
motels  around.  The  toiu-ist  of  today  gen- 
erally Is  a  family  man  who  wants  a  family 
type  of  place  to  stay.  And  the  age  of  the 
Holiday  Inn — Howard  Johnson  type  of  motel, 
with  free  Ice,  dispensing  machines,  alr-con- 
ditloning,  swimming  pools  and  family  ites 
has  made  existing,  1930-type  motels  and  old 
hotels  more  obsolete  than  ever. 

Some  tourism  officials  look  for  cooperative 
efforts  between  various  states,  such  as  the 
Hiawatha  Trail  project  that  was  set  up  jointly 
by  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
The  tourist  today  can  pick  up  maps,  a  bro- 
chure and  other  Information  about  the 
Hiawatha  Trail  that  zig-zags  across  the 
states,  linking  together  many  tourist  sites 
and  points  of  Interest. 

In  the  futvu-e  for  Iowa,  Mr.  Caudle  en- 
visions gentilne  efforts  by  the  local  Chambers 
of  Commerce  to  set  up  tourist  centers,  and 
to  do  more  than  merely  keep  the  peace  alone 
Main  Street.  * 
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Right  Tack  on  Prisoners 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OP    CX)NNECncUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1.  1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  restates  public  revul- 
sion at  Hanoi's  threat  to  try  U.S.  pilots 
but  also  declares  President  Johnson  took 
the  right  tack  In  Inviting  North  Vietnam 
to  discuss  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Red  Cross. 

By  so  doing,  the  newspaper  says  edi- 
torially, the  President  accomplished  sev- 
eral things. 

He  opened  the  way  for  withdrawal  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  threat — which 
may  or  may  not  already  be  reflected  In 
Hanoi's  reply  to  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System's  query  on  the  prisoners. 

He  laid  the  base  for  broader  Interna- 
tional support  of  our  view  on  the  issue. 

And  he  gave  Hanoi  an  incentive  for 
attending  a  conference  to  obtain  guaran- 
tees regarding  the  treatment  of  its  men 
who  are  captured  In  the  south. 

In  any  event,  the  Post  asserts  that  by 
carrying  out  its  threat  Hanoi  would 
certainly  close  ranks  in  this  country  be- 
hind our  policy  in  Vietnam. 


The  wisdom  of  this  policy  has  been 
proved  by  the  subsequent  North  Viet- 
namese backdowni  on  this  issue. 

I  offer  this  editorial  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  JtUy  24.  1966] 
The  Prisonep.s 
The  President  took  the  right  tack  in  invit- 
ing Hanoi  to  discuss  under  Red  Croes  aegis 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  Vietnam.  By 
avoiding  specific  tlu-eats  and  ultimatums,  he 
left  open  the  way  for  North  Vietnam  to  care 
properly  for  the  American  pilote  In  its  hands 
without  seeming  to  capitulate.  But  he  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  profotmd  concern  which 
he  and  the  American  people  share  for  the 
fliers  now  in  Hanoi. 

Mr.  John.son  was  wise  to  give  the  a.s.sign- 
ment  he  did  to  the  propoeed  Red  Cros,s  con- 
ference: not  just  to  protect  the  American 
prisoners  but  "to  dlsctiss  ways  in  which  the 
Geneva  conventions  of  1949  can  be  given 
fuller  and  more  complete  application  in  Viet- 
nam." By  putting  the  emphasis  on  the 
Geneva  conventions,  rather  than  on  anv  spe- 
cific beneficiaries,  Mr.  Johnson  served  two 
goals.  He  enabled  quarters  not  necessarily 
sympathetic  to  American  policy  In  Vietnam 
to  lend  their  support  on  the  prisoner  issue. 
And.  perhaps  more  Important,  ho  gave  H.anol 
the  incentive  of  attending  the  conference  tn 
order  to  win  better  treiitment  for  its  own 
forces  or  sympathizers  captured  In  the  South. 
Their  fate,  as  Senator  Stephen  Yotmo 
pointed  out,  has  often  been  cruel. 

A  hint  has  come  from  Moscow  that  the 
prisoner  Issue  was  responsible  for  the  partial 
mobilization  just  ordered  by  President  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  North  Vietnam  may  be  preparing, 
according  to  tliese  reports,  to  cope  with  a 
potential  American -sponsored  pimitlve  In- 
vasion of  the  North.  No  one  can  know,  of 
course,  how  the  United  Statee  would  react  to 
the  punishment  or  even  the  trial  of  the  pilots. 
But  that  dissent  would  be  stilled  and  that 
the  country  would  close  ranks  behind  the 
President  cannot  be  doubted  at  all. 

What  an  Incalculable  blunder  It  would  be 
for  North  Vietnam,  In  an  act  Intended  to  knit 
the  morale  of  ite  own  people,  to  try  and 
punish  the  pilots  and  thereby  heal  the  divi- 
sion of  the  American  people — ^the  very  divi- 
sion which  Is  the  central  basis  of  Hanoi's 
hoi>e  to  win  the  war. 


A  Department  of  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1, 1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Include  in  my  remarks  an  address  made 
on  the  subject  of  "A  Department  of 
Transportation"  on  June  22.  1966,  at  a 
congressional  luncheon  held  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  by  Morris  Forgash,  president 
of  the  United  States  Freight  Co.  Mr 
Forgash  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  transportion,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  through- 
out the  world.  His  views  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  estabUshment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  are  worthy 
of  profound  consideration; 

A  Department  op  Transportation 
(Comments  by  Morris  Forgash) 
It  Is  a    distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  be 
able  to  discuss  with  this  distinguished  group 


a  subject  which  has  had  top  priority  on 
my  personal  agenda  for  quite  a  long  time. 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  know  I  en- 
thusiastically support  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Transportation.  Mv  posi- 
tion was  not  arrived  at  recently  and  it  is 
not  surrounded  by  caveats  and  reservations. 
The  question  of  establishing  a  Transporta- 
tion Department  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  studies.  I  directed  one  of  them  in 
the  1950's  as  Chairman  of  a  Panel  of  the 
Transportation  Council,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  We  have  made  the  results  of 
that  study,  which  culminated  In  en  almost 
unanimous  recommendation  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  available  to  your 
Committees. 

You  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  testimony  on  this  subject  in 
recent  weeks.  I  am  sure  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  repetition,  and  I  Imagine  some 
of  you  are  wondering  whether  there  Is  any- 
thing new  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  I  can  add  to  what 
has  been  said  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
various  specific  provisions  of  the  pending 
bills,  but  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  of 
my  views  with  respect  to  the  perspective  in 
which  I  think  this  subject  should  be  evalu- 
ated. 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  tlie  only  wise 
and  responsible  approach  to  the' question 
confronting  your  Committees  and  the  Con- 
gress is  first  to  determine  whether  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Is  sound,  in  principle,  and  wise  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  and,  if  It  Is  so  de- 
termined, then  to  establish  a  Department 
even  If  It  does  not  Include  all  of  the  activities 
which  It  may  or  should  ultimately  embrace 
Tou  may  call  this  a  "half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none"  attitude,  and  perhaps  It  is,  but 
In  view  of  the  desparate  need  for  getting 
organized  and  getting  some  action  In  the 
field  of  transportation,  I  would  say  we  had 
better  at  least  get  started  before  It  Is  too 
late. 

I  think  there  is  significance  in  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  numerous  wltneseee  who  have 
testified  on  the  subject  they  supported  tne 
principle— the  Idea— of  a  Department  of 
Transportation  almost  to  a  man.  Indeed  if 
we  reflect  or  a  moment  I  think  we  must  all 
conclude  that  we  will  have  a  Department  to 
bring  together  the  widely  dispersed  but  in- 
creasingly Important  functions  of  the  Federal 
Go\-emment  in  transportation  sooner  or 
later.  As  I  said  shortly  after  the  President 
submitted  the  current  proposal.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  tide  of  history  has  al- 
ready swept  us  past  the  point  of  decision 
whether  there  should  be  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  left  us  only  the  ques- 
tions of  when  and  what  kind. 

I  say,  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  the 
time  to  act  Is  now— during  the  89th  Con- 
gress—while the  record  Is  fresh  and  while 
the  Issues  are  clearly  fixed  In  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  are  concerned  with  trans- 
portaUon  and  transportation's  goals  and 
problems.  If  the  obllgaUon  Is  handed  over 
to  the  50Ui  Congress,  when  it  convenes  next 
year,  Uie  opportunity  may  be  lost  because 
When  Issues,  even  of  the  greatest  Importance 
are  allowed  to  drag  along  they  lose  their 
urgency. 

Indeed,  I  think  the  89th  Congress  has  in- 
herited an  Issue  that  should  have  been  re- 
solved a  long  time  ago.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. It  was  In  the  43rd  Congress.  In  1874 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Grant,  that  the  first  bill  to  establish  a  cen- 
tralized transport  bureau  or  department  was 
introduced.  And  every  few  years  since  that 
time  the  legislation  has  been  dusted  off  and 
updated  and  Introduced  again.  Congress 
acts,  of  cou-'se.  in  response  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  people  have  never  been  suf- 
ficiently fired  with  the  need  for  action.  That 
has  not  been  for  want  of  study.  I  remember 
the  Hoover  Commission  reports;  the  Brook- 
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lng»  Inatltutlon  Transport  study;  the  Saw- 
yer report;  the  Elaenhowor  proposal;  and  the 
Doyle  report,  all  of  which,  pliw  others, 
■troD^Iy  advocated  and  clearly  documented 
the  reaaona  lor  a  Department  ot  Transporta- 
tlon.  But  all  of  theee  recommendatlona 
were  loet  for  want  of  leadership  and  public 
entbuatasm.  I  hope  there  will  not  be  a  repl- 
tltlon  at  that  story  today. 

I  fully  realize  that  even  among  some  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  present  proposal 
there  la  a  considerable  disagreement  with  re- 
spect to  certain  of  Ita  features.  There  Lb  dis- 
agreement both  with  respect  to  what  the  pro- 
pooal  does  and  what  It  does  not  do.  I  am 
confident  that  some  of  the  members  of  your 
Conunltteee  have  reeervaUons  about  some  of 
the  featuree  of  the  bills.  Some  of  the  dls- 
agreementa  that  has  come  to  my  attention 
aeema  to  revolve  around  the  use  of  words  and 
I  beU«ve  it  can  be  removed  by  clarlflcatlon. 
In  my  opinion  the  one  cardinal  thing  that 
baa  to  b«  borne  In  mind  Is  that  a  clear  line 
of  demarcation  must  be  drawn  between  ex- 
ecutive functions — promotional,  operational, 
research,  and  the  like — and  regulatory  func- 
Uona  which  are  the  prerogative  of  Congress. 
We  had  some  reservations  on  that  score  and 
we  submitted  some  simple  language  changes 
for  your  consideration.  Beyond  that,  the 
other  questions  of  coverage  become  a  matter 
of  Judgment. 

The  question  of  whether  all  safety  tunc-  • 
tlons  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  De- 
partment la  the  subject  of  conflicting  views. 
It  seems  to  me  that  logic  Is  on  the  side  of 
those  who  advocate  centralized  resjKinsibllity 
and  authority  In  this  critically  Important 
field.  Surely  there  Is  complete  agreement 
that  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  de- 
sirable features  of  the  legislation  is  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  which  It 
would  create. 

I  have  not  beard  any  reasons  which  are 
convincing  to  me  why  all  other  safety  mat- 
ters should  not  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment. However,  our  Industry  has  not 
made  any  recommendations  one  way  or  the 
other  because  we  think  Congress  is  more  In- 
teresited  In  bearing  from  the  people  who  are 
directly  and  more  Importantly  involved. 

A  great  deal  of  apprehension  has  been  ex- 
preased  about  Section  7  which  provides  for 
the  development  of  transportation  invest- 
ment standards.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  arguments,  pro  and  con. 
I  am  not  going  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
m&lts  of  the  Issues  Involved  In  Section  7. 
but  I  poea  one  question:  Would  there  sUU 
b«  valid  reasons  for  establishing  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  If  Section  7  were 
omitted  from  the  legislation?  I  submit  that 
there  would. 

The  Important  thing,  I  believe.  Is  to  keep 
clearly  In  mind  the  main  goals  to  be  achieved 
by  a  transport  department.  I  would  list 
mmrvng  them  the  more  effective  management 
ot  transportation  functions  within  the  Exec- 
utlT*  Branch;  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  coordinated  Executive  policies 
In  transportation;  the  coordination  and*more 
effective  carrying  out  of  Government  trans- 
port programs;  and  finally — and  most  Im- 
portant— the  research,  study,  and  planning 
necessary  to  tailor  transportation  to  the 
needs  of  a  growing  ^mertca. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  research  and 
planning  functions  would.  In  themselves, 
justify  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  it  was  more  Importatnt  to  look,  to  the 
future  needs  and  requirements  of  the  Coun- 
try, from  both  an  economic  and  military 
standpoint,  and  to  start  planning  to  make 
transportation  responsive  and  adequate  to 
tboaa  needs.  Magnificent  though  the  per- 
formance of  our  transportation  system  has 
been  In  the  past,  we  are  confronted  with 
problems  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  In 
history. 


The  population  explosion  alone  will  Im- 
pose burdens  on  tomorrow's  trmisport  sys- 
tem which  sLmply  siasger  the  Imagination. 
By  the  most  concervative  of  estim.ites  the 
population  of  the  United  States  wiU  exceed 
300  milUon  by  the  year  2000 — and  that  is  not 
in  the  ciim  and  disUmt  future— it  is  only  34 
years  from  now.  And  wo  muit  plan  to  live 
in  a  world  which  is  crowing  in  population 
at  an  even  faster  pace.  Throughout  all  the 
centuries  that  man  occupied  the  earth,  the 
population  ot  the  world  had  reached  only 
1.5  billion  at  the  beginning  of  this  ce:nury  — 
and  then  the  population  doubled  in  ju.st  66 
years. 

O'.ir  cities,  of  course  arc  increasing  in  pop- 
ulation at  a  naore  rapid  pace  than  the  Coun- 
try as  a  whole.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ur- 
ban population  will  at  leaat  double  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  How  in  the  world  will 
the  people  be  moved?  ■\r.d  while  the  popula- 
tion is  centralizing  industry  is  decentralizing, 
compounding  the  transport  problem.  Trans- 
poruition  Is  simply  having  to  accommodate 
It-self.  as  best  it  can.  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions, but  there  is  no  overall  planning,  no 
charting  of  future  courses,  no  authoritative 
direction. 

What  kind  of  a  transportation  plant  must 
we  have  to  accommodate  the  population  and 
the  economy  which  we  may  anticipate  In 
the  year  2000?  Must  we  stack  highways  on 
top  of  each  other,  or  will  they  go  under- 
ground^ Will  solids  be  moved  through  pipe- 
lines? When  will  the  airlanes  reach  a  sat- 
uration point  and  what  will  we  do  about  It? 
Would  we  be  wise  now  to  start  planning 
more  high-spee<i  rail  .service? 

It  is  pretty  late  in  the  day  for  us  to  get 
started  on  finding  the  an-'wcrs  to  these  and 
other  ciue.stions.  What  planning  there  Is 
being  dL.ne  t'Xiay  is  Ju=t  .^.s  segmentized  as 
the  patchwork  of  bureaus  and  agencies 
which  we  have  set  up  to  handle  varicms 
phases  of  the  tran.v,port;itlon  situation. 
When  he  wius  testifying  the  other  day  before 
tlie  Senate  Government  Oper.Uious  Com- 
mittee fiirmer  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tor Halaby  put  the  matter  very  succinctly. 
Mr  Halaby  said : 

"...  vei-y  few  pe<.iple  want  to  go  from  air- 
port to  airport— ihey  want  to  go  from  a  door 
to  a  door.  Now,  the  Dulles,  Friendship,  and 
Washington  National  situation,  Indicates 
what  is  wrong.  That  is,  nobody  has  planned 
the  whole  transportfttion  system.  Nobody  Is 
trying  to  got  Mr  R:rico>T  from  Hai-tford  to 
his  desk  Each  of  us  is  trying  to  get  Mr. 
RiBicoFP  through  some  .<=ection  of  tiie  trip." 
And  so  it  is  In  the  tran.iportation  of  prop- 
erty. Not  enough  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  problem  of  getting  goods  all  the  way 
through  from  the  ."shipper's  d'xir  to  the  re- 
ceivers pl:>i:orm,  where, er  they  may  t>e  lo- 
cated. 

If  the  populatio.n  continues  to  expand  and 
the  economy  continues  to  grow  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  transportation  will  have  to  at  least 
dotible  its  cipacity  and  its  facilities  In  the 
next  20  years.  Can  we  a.Tnrd  to  let  the  plant 
Just  grow.  like  Topey.  or  should  we  start  to- 
morrow to  con-struct  a  sensible  plan? 

I  need  not  [joint  out  the  terrible  urgency 
of  planning  for  the  kind  of  transrport  system 
and  the  kind  of  mobility  on  a  worldwide  scale 
which  wo  need  and  must  have  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  and  for  the  8upi>ort  of 
our  armed  forces  wherever  they  have  occa- 
sion to  be  Weaknesses  have  come  to  light 
In  our  prlva:e!y  owned  tran.sportation  system 
In  connection  with  the  supply  problem  In 
Vietnam.  There  shotild  be  some  centralized 
awarene.sa  of  these  matters  and  steps  should 
be  taken  to  correct  the  deficiencies. 

And  we  should  not  forget  that  If  our  plan- 
ning fails  to  include  safety  we  can  anticipate 
that  the  population  will  not  grow  quite  as 
rapidly  as  the  trends  indicate.  We  will  kill 
off  large  numbers  of  our  people  by  the  Jug- 


gernauts  which   we   build  In  the   name  of 
progress. 

The  burden  of  my  remarks  Is  simply  this: 
If  we  agree  that  we  need  and  ultimately  must 
have  a  Department  of  Transportation,  let's 
get  started!  The  conditions  which  point  to 
the  need  of  a  Department  will  not  improve 
by  next  year — they  will  be  worse. 

If  there  Is  serious  doubt  about  the  wisdom 
of  transferring  some  of  the  functions  that 
are  proposed  to  be  transferred  by  the  bills, 
or  about  some  of  the  powers  and  duties  which 
should  be  conferred  on  the  Secretary,  then 
I  say  let  us  establish  the  Department  and 
transfer  those  functions  about  which  there 
is  no  serious  question.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  not  be  Idle  if  he  does  not 
initially  have  all  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  the  bUls  provide  for.  He  will 
have  a  monumental  organizational  Job  which 
wlU  keep  him  busy  for  quite  a  while.  And 
he  wUl  have  more  than,  enough  to  do  If  he 
gets  his  research  and  development  plans  off 
the  dravrtng  board. 

If  a  Department  Is  created  we  will  learn 
as  we  go  along.  Some-  of  the  disagreement 
about  certain  of  the  proposed  transfers  rests, 
in  my  opinion,  on  a  fear  of  the  unknown  and 
a  reluctance  to  change  a  system  that  Is  mud- 
dling along.  Time,  experience,  and  demon- 
strated effectiveness  may  remove  some  of 
those  fears. 

To  plan  for  a  transportation  system  ade- 
quate to  the  future  needs  of  a  growing  and 
dynamic  America  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  a  Department  of  Transfxirtation  be  es- 
tablished this  year,  by  this  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1. 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Fertig,  columnist  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  published  a  column 
on  July  23,  entitled  "Tax-Free  Fimd  and 
Socialism,"  which  is  quite  provocative 
and  brings  to  light  some  activities  of  the 
tax-free  foundations  which  I  at  least  did 
not  know.    His  column  follows: 

Tax-Free  Pukd  and  Socialism 
(By  Lawrence  Pertlg) 
"Toward  Community:  A  Criticism  of  Con- 
tempKjrary  Capitalism"  Is  the  title  of  a 
phamphlet  now  being  distributed  by  a  tax- 
exempt  foundation — the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions.  This  organiza- 
tion, which  Is  an  offshoot  of  another  foimda- 
tlon,  Tlie  Fund  for  the  Republic,  Is  raising 
millions  In  contributions  from  the  public. 
The  essay  Is  by  Richard  Llchtman,  a  staff 
ir  mber.  who  is  also  a  cosponsor  of  an  orga- 
n.'.itlon  whicli  calls  Iteelf  the  New  Left 
School  In  Loe  Angeles.  Faculty  members  at 
this  New  Left  institution  Include  Mrs.  Dor- 
othy Healey.  chairman  of  the  Communist 
party  of  California.  • 

Lichtman's  theme  Is  tliat  the  free  enter- 
prise system  should  be  abolished  because  It 
Is  Inhuman.  Today's  welfare  capitalism,  is 
Just  as  evU  as  lalssez  falre  capitalism,  he 
asserts.  He  does  not  veil  his  objective.  He 
wants  to  move  "toward  community."  This 
is  frankly  an  appeal  for  socialism  of  some 
kind — either  as  In  Russia  and  Iron  Curtain 
coimtrles,  or  as  In  Algeria,  Egypt,  Indonesia. 
It  means  dictatorship. 
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^  This  essay  Is  mainly  a  re-hash  of  stale 
"Miu-xlan  arguments.  On  Its  own  merits 
"Toward  Community"  would  not  be  worthy 
of  notice.  But  this  attack  on  free  enterpri.se 
Is  being  broadcast  by  a  well-known  founda- 
tion which  has  some  Influence  In  the  Intel- 
lectual community. 

The  prestige  and  power  of  the  tax-exempt 
Fund  for  the  Republic  and  Its  offshoot  give 
this  pamphlet  Importance.  Its  publication 
raises  several  vital  questions. 

The  foundation  has  an  undoubt^'d  right 
to  distribute  this  writing,  but  why  must  we 
as  taxpayers  pay  for  It?  In  other  words, 
has  this  foundation  the  right  to  tax-exemp- 
tion? Writings  distributed  by  the  founda- 
tion have  been  highly  critical  of  private  en- 
terprise and  synipatetic  towards  collectivism. 
For  instonce.  a  pamphlet  by  the  vice  presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Ferry,  on  automation  advised 
changing  the  laws  of  private  property  and 
the  Constitution  to  meet  this  "menace."  The 
fact  that  unemployment  decUned  as  auto- 
mation Increased  caused  no  change  in  Perry's 
philosophy  or  In  the  propaganda  of  his  orga- 
iilzatlon.  Foundation  "studies"  are  more 
than  critical — they  are  generally  hostile  to 
free  markets  and  free  enterprise. 

Another  question  should  be  answered.  Do 
the  directors  of  the  Ptmd  for  the  Republic 
read  these  writings  and  approve  them?  The 
American  public  will  wonder  why  important 
citizens  such  as  Henry  Luce,  Elmo  Roper  and 
Paul  Hoffman  continue  to  associate  them- 
selves with  an  Institution  persistently  chip- 
ping away  at  the  free  enterprise  system — 
which  Is  the  only  economic  arrangement  that 
can   guarantee   political   freedom. 

"Toward  Conamunity"  frankly  says,  "Politi- 
cal responsibility  must  be  exercised  over  the 
economic  fabric  of  society."  That  Is  pre- 
cisely the  policy  in  every  Communist  coun- 
try and  In  Asian  and  African  nations  that 
aspire  to  socialism— nations  such  as  Indo- 
nesia, Egypt,  Algeria.  It  Is  apparent  that  not 
one  of  these  countries  can  feed  Itself  properly. 
They  must  depend  upon  free-enterprise  na- 
tions for  food. 

Yet  Ru.ssia  and  Iron  Curtain  nations  In 
their  free-enterprise  days  were  actually  ex- 
porting nations.  They  produced  a  surplus 
of  food. 

Furthermore,  every  one  of  these  nations 
throws  dissident  authors  and  Intellectuals 
into  Jail,  and  frequently  executes  them.  Tlie 
record  clearly  shows  what  happens  to  nations 
that  go  "toward  commimlty."  Yet  this  Is 
seriously  recommended  for  "the  U.S.  by  an 
American  Intellectual  today. 

According  to  Llchtman  the  basic  flaw  In  the 
free  enterprise  system  Is  that  prices  meastire 
the  value  of  things.  Prices,  he  says,  are  a 
"corrupting"  factor.  "The  truth  Is,"  he  as- 
serts, "that  strictly  speaking  nothing  is 
"meastired'  by  price." 

But  If  people's  wants  cannot  be  expressed 
in  prices  in  the  free  market  then  the  only 
substitute  Is  dictatorship  of  some  kind.  It 
Was  the  eminent  economist.  Ludwlg  von 
Mlses,  who  pointed  out  a  generation  ago  In 
his  famous  book,  "Socialism."  that  socialist 
countries  are  Incapable  of  economic  c<ilcula- 
tion  because  they  have  no  price  system. 

The  famous  Polish  socialist  economist, 
Oscar  Laange,  at  a  later  date  stated  that  a 
statue  would  one  day  be  erected  to  von 
Mlses  because  he  jwinted  out  the  basic  flaw 
In  the  socialist  system. 

"Personal  competition  repels  social  coop- 
eration," says  LichUnan.  Adam  Smith  proved 
the  contrar>-  almost  two  centuries  ago.  and 
modern  writers  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  free  enterprise  Is  the  only  method  of 
achieving  social  cooperation  In  a  complex 
society. 

If    Llchtman   wants    to   move    away    from 

social     cooperation     toward     dictatorship 

"Toward  Community"— that  Is  his  business. 
But  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  cannot  avoid 
recponslbUlty  for  spending  a  fortune  to  dis- 
tribute his  views. 
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Harainpai  Indians  Endorse  Hualapai  Dam 
on  the  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  1, 1966 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day my  Pennsylvania  colleague  [Mr. 
Saylor],  placed  In  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  reply  by  an  official  of  the  Sierra  Club 
to  Mr.  George  Rocha,  chairman  of  the 
Hualapai  Tribal  Council  in  Ari2X3na.  The 
tenor  of  this  reply  and  Mr.  Saylor's  re- 
marks was  that  the  Hualapai  Indians 
have  been  hoodwinked  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project. 

I  simply  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  the  Hualapals  and  their  legal  coun- 
sel are  not  men  easily  hoodwinked.  They 
want  Huapalai  Dam  to  be  constructed  on 
their  reservation,  and  this  fact  has  been 
made  very  clear,  not  only  in  their  letters 
but  In  their  personal  appeals  to  Members 
directly  involved  In  this  legislation. 

With  all  respect  to  the  Sierra  Club  and 
other  opponents  of  this  project,  I  want 
to  say  that.  If  there  has  been  any  arm 
twisting  In  this  matter.  It  was  the  Hua- 
lapais  who  did  the  twisting.  They 
clearly  want  this  project  and  the  benefits 
it  will  bring  their  poverty-stricken  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  21,  the  governing 
body  of  the  Havasupal  Tribe  adopted  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  actions  taken  by 
Its  neighbor,  the  Hualapai  Tribe,  in  seek- 
ing to  keep  Hualapai  Dam  In  H.R.  4671. 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  project.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Havasupais  live 
down  in  Grand  Canyon  itself  and  value  it 
highly.  If  the  lake  behind  Hualapai 
Dam  were  to  destroy,  flood.  Inundate,  or 
damage  the  Grand  Canyon,  as  opponents 
of  this  project  allege,  the  Havasupais 
surely  would  be  among  the  first  to  pro- 
test, for  they  live,  not  on  the  rim  but  on 
the  very  bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

If  charges  of  flooding  the  Grand  Can- 
yon were  correct,  these  Indians  would 
have  to  equip  themselves  with  diving  gear 
to  continue  to  occupy  their  reservation. 
Of  course,  these  flooding  charges  are 
wholly  false. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  shall 
Insert  the  resolution  of  the  Havasupal 
Tribe  at  this  point  in  the  Appendix : 
Resolution    No.    13-66    of    the    Governing 
Body    of    rriE    Havasitpai    Tribe    of    the 
Havasupai  Reservation  (  a  Federally  Ch.ak- 
TERE0  Indian  Corporation)  Supai,  Arc 
Whereas,  there  Is  pending  In  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  thp  2nd  session  89th  Con- 
gress, H.R.  4671,  and 

Whereas,  In  said  Bill  there  Is  a  section  pro- 
viding for  the  building  of  Hualapai  Dam 
(Bridge  Canyon) ,  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  .Included  In  the  latest 
Committee  Print  *t24  amendments  to  H.R. 
4671  which  would  benefit  our  neighbors  the 
Hualapai  Tribe,  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Havasupal 
Tribal  Council  have  read  In  the  papers  and 
magazines  statements  by  members  of  the 
Sierra  Club  and  others  that  by  building 
Hualapai  Dam  the  lake  behind  It  would  flood 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  ruin  it,  and 

Whereas,  the  Havasupal  people  have  lived 


in  the  sj-ea  now  called  Grand  Caaron  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  the  Havasupal  Reser- 
vation is  located  down  In  the  Canvon,  and 

Whereas,  the  Hav;isupal  Tribe  would  have 
long  ago  protestCKl  the  building  of  the  Huala- 
pai D.^m  If  the  lake  behind  it  would  ruin  Uie 
Grand  Canyon  and  flood  out  their  homes  and 
Interfere  with  the  beautiful  falls,  a  pan.  of 
our  home  pl.ice.  but  the  tribal  representi- 
tives  of  the  Havasupal  Tribe  know  It  will  not 
do  such  a  thing. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
HavasupJ  Tribal  Council  In  meeUng  assem- 
bled this  21  day  of  July  1066,  that  it  endors.-s 
the  actions  taken  by  their  neighbors,  Uie 
Hualapai  Tribe  In  their  efforts  to  keep  Huali- 
pal  Dam  (Bridge  Canyon)  included  in  H  R 
4671,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  officers  of  the  Sierra 
Club  and  to  others  Interested  In  H.R  4671 
and  Hualapai  Dam. 

CERTIFICATION 

I,  the  undersigned,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Havasupal  Tribal  Coimcll  hereby  certify  that 
the  Havasupal  Tribal  Council  of  the  Havasu- 
pal Tribe  is  composed  of  seven  (7)  members 
of  whom  5.  constituting  a  quorum,  were  pres- 
ent at  a  meeting  thereof  this  21  day  of  July 
1966;  and  that  the  foregoing  resolution  was 
duly  adopted  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  5 
members.  Pursuant  to  authority  of  Article 
V.  Section  1(a)  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws of  the  Havasupal  Tribe  approved  March 
27,  1939. 

Ralph  Pata, 

Chairman. 
Attest: 

Reed  Watahomigie, 

Secretary. 


Fourth    Anniversary    of    Army    Materiel 
Command  Shows  Continuing  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1, 1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
men  and  equipment  of  our  modern  Anny 
are  being  tested  daily  in  arctic  cold, 
desert  heat,  steamy  jungle,  and  flooded 
rice  paddies.  On  duty  throughout  the 
free  world,  and  faced  with  extremes  of 
environment,  wide-ranging  geography. 
and  enemy  bullets,  our  soldier's  broad 
and  varying  missions  present  a  multitude 
of  logistical  requirements  which  must  be 
met  by  the  Army  and  by  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  American  industry. 

Meeting  these  requirements  is  laipely 
the  task  of  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand, which  was  formed  on  August  1, 
1962,  and  which  has  been  commanded  by 
Gen.  Frank  S.  Eesson,  Jr.,  since  its 
inception. 

I  have  known  General  Besson  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  am  gratified  to 
report  that,  under  liis  inspired  leader- 
ship, the  Army  Materiel  Command  has 
made  quick  and  effective  responses  to 
urgent  logistical  requirements  for  more 
and  better  weapons,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies. Using  his  logistical  planning  skills 
and  ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  General 
Besson  has — during  the  past  4  years — 
welded  together  an  eflfective,  mature,  and 
streamlined  organization;  one  which  is 
wholeheartedly  dedicated  to  the  purpose 
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of  giving  the  ./taierican  soldier  the  su- 
periority he  deserves  and  needs  on  the 
batUefield. 

A  summary  of  the  important  progress 
being  made  by  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand Lb  contained  in  a  news  release,  is- 
sued cm  the  occasion  of  its  fourth  anni- 
versary. I  include  this  release  in  the 
Ai>pendlx  of  the  Record  : 
AkUT-  Mat^uki.  CoMMAiro  Meets  AaoED 
Respon  srStUTIES 

Quick  reaction  to  meet  increasing  Army 
requlreanenta  for  supplies,  weapons,  and 
eqiilpment  have  earmaxked  Army  Materiel 
Command  (AMC)  activities  during  the  past 
year.  The  Command  begins  It's  fifth  year, 
today,  with  an  organization  dedicated  to 
proTldlng  the  fighting  man  with  the  best 
poMlble  equipment,  as  quickly  as  poesible 
and  at  the  least  coet  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  an  anniversary  message  to  AMC.  Army 
Chief  erf  Staff,  General  Harold  K,  Johnson 
said: 

"Ycwr  record  of  achievement  In  providing 
the  Army  with  fighting  tools  and  materiel 
of  highest  q\iallty.  Is  one  In  which  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Command  can  take  pride,  for  you 
have  applied  the  latest  developments  In 
■clenc«  and  technology  to  give  today's 
American  soldier  the  equipment  he  needs 
for  superiority  on  the  battlefield.  The  dedi- 
cation  of  the  mUlttiry  and  clvUlan  members 
of  the  Army  Materiel  Command  team  in 
\islng  their  professional  skUls  for  the  good 
of  the  country  has  been  instrumental  la 
awurlng  the  readiness  of  todays  Army  to 
perform  Its  many  missions." 

Significant  actions  to  streamline  the  AMC 
organization  were  taken  during  the  yLU.t  year. 
One  was  the  merger,  effective  1  July  1966,  of 
the  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command  with 
Headqtiarters  of  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand. 

Commenting  on  the  consolidation.  Ci<>npral 
Trank  3.  Beeson,  Jr..  Commanding  General 
of  tne  Army  Materiel  Command  said: 

"The  merger  will  clarify  command  respon- 
slbUltlee,  expedite  the  decision  making 
process,  and  provide  a  more  cohesive  and 
responsive  organization  with  Ehari>er  focus 
on  the  development  and  support  of  materiel 
to  meet  requirements  of  the  field  forces  " 

During  Its  nearly  four  years  of  opefaUoo, 
SMC  established  a  new,  unified,  efficient  sup- 
ply and  maintenance  organization,  reduced 
the  number  of  personnel  by  approximately 
23,000  and  the  number  of  Army  depots  from 

34toao. 

Prom  an  original  totaj  of  278  local  and 
regional  facilities  taken  over  from  the 
Army's  Technical  Services  In  1962,  AMC 
has  reduced  its  network  of  Installations  and 
actlTltles  to  186.  A  net  reduction  of  five 
was  accomplished  during  FY  1966. 

To  tncreaae  the  effectiveness  of  AMCs  sup- 
port In  the  research  and  development  area, 
in  January  1966  General  Beeson  established 
a  new  poaltlon.  EHrector  of  Reeearch  &  Ua- 
t>aratorles  (DORL)  and  appointed  Dr.  Jay 
To!  ThdBias  as  the  first  director.  Following 
this  appointment  Dr.  Thomas  was  also  as- 
signed as  Deputy  for  Research  and  Labora- 
tories. 

Dr.  Thomas  exercises  direct  and  complete 
line  authority  over  the  nine  AMC  centnU 
laboratories.  He  exercises  staff  responsibU- 
Uy  for  the  technical  quality  and  eflecUve 
conduct  of  the  AMC  In-house  research  and 
development  program.  He  also  represents 
the  Commanding  General.  AMC,  in  direct 
communication  with  the  office  of  the  Chief, 
Research  and  Development  and  wltii  the  Of- 
ac«  c*  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(RAD)  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  In- 
houae  programs  conducted  In  AMC. 

Other  actions  taken  over  the  past  twelve 
months  to  maks  AMC  more  responsive  to 
Army  requirements  Include  the  establlah- 
ment  of  the  Northwee*  and  Southwewt  Ppo- 


ciuement  .'V.^enciee  and  Procurement  Detach- 
ments at  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
Customer  .Vsi;  [stance  Offices  were  established 
at  Or!e<ans,  Prance;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  and 
Saigon.   Vietnam. 

The  .^miv  Industry  Materiel  Ijifirmation 
Progro.ni  'A-as  establLsiied  In  FY  1965  and  has 
now  Ix-e.T  priced  on  a  permanent  b<wls.  De- 
tailed d.^'.a  on  .Vmy  planned  prL<-urements 
for  over  400  '.'.em.'?  w:i.s  fiirnisned  to  LndiLstry 
this  p.v-t  yi'-\T.  resulting  In  29,000  industry 
inciiilrlps.  '  In  the  coming  year  AMC  plans 
to  rele.L=e  Information  on  a  total  of  1.200 
items  nr.d  pxpects  to  ftunish  approximately 
42,000  responses  to  Inquiries  related  to  these 
items.  The  data  released  to  inciustry  In- 
cludf?s  pertinent  historical  and  descriptive 
fiicts  about  individual  end  items  to  be  pro- 
cured In  the  current  fiscal  ye.-u-  and  in  the 
ensuing  six  ye;u-s.  Included  al.so  are  statis- 
tics pertaining  to  quantities,  monthly  pro- 
duction rates,  and  anticipated  methods  of 
procurement. 

Addltion.ally.  AMCs  program  of  classified 
advanced  planning  briefings  for  Industry  w:ui 
expanded  during  FY  66  to  a  totaJ  of  seven 
sep.irate  briefings  covering  future  rc^:«u■ch 
and  development  requirements.  Current 
plans  call  for  continuing  the  series  with 
each  major  commodity  command  presenting 
a  minimum  of  one  briefing  per  year  In  ma- 
jor  are.is  cf  responsibility. 

Interriational  Logistics  programs  during 
the  past  year  received  IncrcMCd  emphasis  as 
AMC  provided  support  to  more  thiui  BO  na- 
tions and  Intern  vional  orgrinizalions. 
Grant  .'lid  and  Millt.uy  Sales  pr-;frr:uns  dur- 
ing F^'  1966  totaled  neaxly  one  billion  dol- 
lars. Item.^  Included  in  the  shipments  were 
hPllcoptPrs.  missile  .systems,  tanks,  person- 
nel carriers,  weapons,  ammunition  and  ra- 
dios. 

The  Automatic  Data  Field  Systems  C<jm- 
mand  (ADFSC)  was  organl^^xl  on  a  world- 
wide basis  during  the  past  year.  ADFSC 
now  h:is  under  developmental  study  three 
major  svstems:  The  Tactical  Fire  Direction 
System. "the  Tactical  OperaUons  System  and 
the  Combf.t  Sen-ice  Support  System. 

The  Department  of  the  .^rmy  A\iard  of 
Merit  for  Safety  was  presented  to  AMC  on  3 
February  1966.  In  addition,  for  tlie  Uilrd 
consecutive  year,  AMC  won  the  top  non- 
Army  .\wurd  presented  In  recognition  of 
effective  safety  proerrams.  the  National  Safety 
Council's  Award  of  Honor. 

The  first  InitUal  Dcfc-nse  Communications 
Satellite  Program  (IDCSP)  satellites  were 
Launched  on  16  June  1966  inaugunalng  a 
worldwide  military  satellite  communications 
system  with  terminals  located  around  the 
globe  m  New  Jersey.  California.  Hawaii. 
Philippines.  EthlopU  and  West  Germany. 
During  FY  1966,  the  U.S.  Army  &itellite 
Communications  (Satcom)  Agency  selected 
and  pri^pared  the  earth  staticin  sites,  de- 
veloped and  deployed  the  transportable  termi- 
nals, mortified  the  existing  fixed  terminals, 
developed  and  last.alled  a  satellite  commu- 
nications control  facility,  coordinated  per- 
sonnel rriUilng,  and  designed  an  InterErrated 
RA-D  test  program  to  evalu.ate  system  capa- 
bilities. 

To  fiil  a  ne«d  for  electrical  power  In  Viet- 
nam, AMC  launched  a  program  to  convert 
elevfn  T  2  Petroleum  cargo  ships  Into  fixed 
p(jwer  generating  stations.  The  tankers' 
main  turbines  will  be  used  to  transmit  power 
ashore  to  provide  for  troop  welfrure  needs 
and  to  operate  administrative  and  logistical 
Install  atlotis.  communications,  and  other 
eqtilpment  Ui  support  of  military  operations. 
With  a  cargo  tank  capacity  of  over  150.- 
000  barrels  of  fuel  these  power  plants  vrtll 
operate  seven  days  a  w»ek.  24  hours  a  day, 
and  can  produce  power  for  approximately 
two  years  without  refueling. 

A  unique  tank  development  program  be- 
tween the  United  Statee  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  has  re<iched  another 
major    milestone.      The    Joint    Engineering 


Agency  and  the  Joint  Design  Te.^m  have 
moved  from  Augsburg,  Germany,  after  two 
years  there,  to  the  General  Motors  Technical 
Center,  Warren.  Michigan,  marking  entry  into 
the  pilot  build  phase.  The  military  a.nd  civil- 
ian experts  In  these  agencies  have  success- 
fullv  completed  the  present  design  phase  for 
the  Main  Battle  Tank  (MBT-70) .  The  Amer- 
ican and  German  experts  have  reached  acrrec- 
ment  on  a  one  tank  concept  and  remain- 
ing development  workloads  have  b.?en  de- 
fined and  a.-ish^netl  to  the  nation  responsible 
for  execution.'  The  United  StaU?s  Program 
M.uiager  has  al-o  provided  briefings  to  in- 
terested N.ATO  Governments  who  may  de- 
fire  to  participate  in  this  program. 

The  first  production  unit  of  the  Redeye 
weipjn  w.xs  delivered  to  the  Army  in  FY  1966. 
The  Redeye  weapon  system  was  developed 
Jointly  by  AMCs  US.  Army  Missile  Com- 
mand and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  to  provide 
front  line  combat  troops  and  support  unlt^ 
protection  again.=;t  low  altitude  enemy  air- 
craft. 

n-ic  Project  M.inrigement  Concept  was  ex- 
panded to  46  during  AMC'3  fourth  year.  Sev- 
eral nnw  systems  were  Introduced  including 
.SAM-D  iStirfacc  to  Air  Missile-Development) , 
Vulcan  Chaparral  I  A.  Gun/Missile  air  de- 
fense system).  SrAAS  (Surveillance  & 
Tarsjet  Acquisition  Aircraft  System! ,  the 
2.75''  Rocket  System  (an  air  to  ground 
m!.>^sile  which  can  be  fired  from  rotary  or 
fixed-wing  aircraft).  Flying  Cranes  (CH- 
54A),  Bombs  &  Related  Components,  and 
POL  (petroleum,  oils,  and  lubricants)  Dts- 
trlbutiun  Systems. 

Perhaps  the  most  siRnificant  news  to  come 
out  of  the  Nike-X  Proj-fect  in  FY  19GG  was  the 
May  1966  announcement  that  new  devclop- 
n.cMt.s  in  the  syttem  would  enable  it  to  pro- 
vide a  meixsure  of  protection  for  the  entire 
geographic  area  of  the  United  States.  Pre- 
viously NUe-X  has  been  described  as  an 
urban  defense  weapon.  Two  new  hardware 
d.3ve!opraeut  programs  al?o  .announced 
durincj  the  year  had  a  siEtnificant  bearing  on 
the  area  defense  capability  of  Nikc-X.  One 
of  these  was  development  of  an  improved 
version  of  the  Zeus  Interceptor  mis.=ile  which 
v.-ould  have  longer  range,  greater  m.meuver- 
ing  capability  and  a  greater  kill  radius  than 
the  present  Zeus  missile.  Tlie  iccond  wixs  an 
announcement  that  the  Nike-X  project  haa 
asked  for  contractor  proposals  on  a  new 
radar,  the  third  phased  array  radar  in  the 
system,  which  would  give  tl\e  system  In- 
creased capabilities.  A  milestone  event  In 
the  Nike-X  development  program  during  the 
year  was  the  successful  first  guided  flight  of 
a  Sprint  ml';slle  launched  from  Its  cell  at 
White  Sands,  N.M. 

The  first  production  line  roll-off  of  the 
Sheridan  Weapon  System  took  place  on 
Jtme  29.  1966.  The  Sheridan  is  armed  with 
the  Shillelagh  Missile  Systean  which  h,as 
completed  a  successful  development  program. 
During  March  and  April  1966  the  Army's 
new  Light  Observation  Helicopter  (LOH)  the 
OH-6A  est^ablished  23  world  helicopter 
records — more  than  any  other  helicopter  in 
the  world.  Twelve  of  the  records  .set  for 
roUar^-^ving  aircraft  were  for  speed;  five  for 
distance:  and  three  each  for  climbing,  and 
stiitalned  altitude. 

Among  the  aviation  logistical  actions  was 
the  conversion  of  a  Navy  seaplane  tencfer  into 
a  floating  aircraft  m.aintenance  facility.  Tlie 
ship,  designated  the  USNS  Corpus  Christi 
Bay,  become  operational  In  Vietnam  on  2 
April  1966  and  is  being  used  to  repair  and 
overhaul  aircraft  components  and  assemblies. 
Its  aviation  shops  are  manned  by  an  Army 
Transportation  Corps  battalion  with  a 
strength  of  310  enlisted  men  and  officers. 

In  August  1965  four  AMC  Project  Managed 
CH-54  heavy  lift  helicopters  were  deployed 
with  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Air  Mobile) 
to  Vietnam.  As  of  30  Jvme  1966  CH-54's 
have  retrieved  94  downed  aircraft  valued  at 
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$39,462,601,  greatly  offsetting  the  cost  of  the 
four  "flying  cranes." 

Development  of  a  team  of  tactical  air 
defense  weapons  to  protect  forward  area 
combat  elements  against  attack  by  low- 
flying  aircraft  was  Initiated  during  the  past 
year.  The  weapons  used  are  the  rapid-firing 
ViUcan  gun  and  the  Chaparral,  the  ground- 
to-air  adaption  of  the  Navy's  Sidewinder  IC 
missile.    - 

Other  Significant  actions  during  AMCs 
fourth  year  of  operation  Include: 

Development  of  a  300  watt  hydrazlne-alr 
fuel  cell  weighing  30  pounds  to  permit  silent 
and  continued  operation  of  vehicular  radio 
sets  while  the  vehicle  is  not  in  motion. 

Providing  within  90  days  a  new  tvpe  of 
plastic  structure  16-feet  wide  and  60-feet 
long,  including  lighting  and  air  conditioning, 
for  use  In  a  hospital  complex  .is  a  post  opera- 
tive recovery  room. 

Accelerating  Uie  development  of  a  new 
expedient  surfacings  for  the  rapid  con.stnic- 
tlon  of  airfields,  roads,  depot  storage  arc-is, 
and  other  facilities.  As  a  result,  three  new 
surfacing  materials  have  been  Introduced  or 
are  In  the  process  of  being  introduced  Into 
the  Inventory. 

Providing  bullet  defeating  armor  in  the 
form  of  pilot  seats,  body  armor  and  com- 
ponent prctertion  armor  for  protection  of 
alrcrewmen  and  aircraft. 

Responding  to  increased  demands  for  am- 
muniUon  by  reactivating  eight  G<nernment- 
owned  Contractor-operated  plants. 

Completion  of  development  and  testing  of 
a  lightweight  radio  set  for  use  bv  combat 
soldiers.  The  receiver,  mounted'  on  an 
Army  helmet,  weighs  one  half  pound  and  the 
transmitter  one  pound. 

Completion  of  the  Armed  and  Armored 
CHINOOK  Helicopter  (CH-47)  program  In- 
cluding its  cycle  of  design,  fabrication  and 
developmental  test.  The  five  month  pro- 
gram was  conducted  from  June  through  De- 
cember 1965. 

Production  by  the  Aircraft  Weaponlzatlon 
Program  of  new  and  Improved  armament 
subsystems  for  the  UH-IB/D  Huey.  CH-47A 
Chinook,  and  the  OH-6A  LOH  (Light  Ob- 
servation Helicopter)  aircraft. 

Training  over  9000  students  In  manage- 
ment techniques,  logistics,  and  military 
packaging  at  AMCs  various  schools. 

Accomplishing  approximately  30.000  pur- 
chasing actions  (over  $10,000  each)  In  FY 
68  compared  to  21,500  for  FY  1965. 

In  his  birthday  message  to  AMC  personnel 
General  Besson  said: 

"Our  challenges  In  a  world  of  crisis  have 
hastened  our  maturity.  Our  response  to 
these  challenges  has  established  the  AMC 
reputation  as  an  experienced  and  highly  re- 
spected member  of  the  Army  team.  ,  .  We 
must  all  maintain  the  highest  sense  of  urg- 
ency In  the  months  ahead.  The  best  birth- 
toy  present  at  our  Fifth  Anniversary  a  year 
from  now,  will  be  the  Nation's  continued 
patitude  for  meeUng  our  obligations  In  an 
hour  of  need." 
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Light-FUter  Dye  Speeds  Healing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  1, 1966 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
interesting  feature  story  appeariiiR  in  the 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  Observer  on  Sunday 
July  31,  1966,  relates  to  work  being  done 
m  the  field  of  Ught  filtration.  Since  the 
•rtlcle  Indicates  great  progress  in  this 


field  which  can  be  of  great  value  to  all 
of  the  people  I  have  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  for  today : 
Preserves  Poods:   LiCHx-FiLTia  Dte  Speeds 
Healing 
(By  Clyde  Osborne) 
SocTHEn.N  Pines.— A  Southern  Pines  man 
has  developed  a  hght-filtering  green  dye  that 
m.ay  reduect  thinking  on  food  preservation 
and   have  a   big  Impact   on   the   cotirse   of 
medicine. 

The  dye.  developed  by  E.  G.  B.  Riley,  a  re- 
tired stock  broker  and  an  authority  "in  the 
held  of  light,  makes  a  light  filter  of  any  ob- 
ject painted  or  impregnated  with  it. 

Called  the  Rilecoe  filter,  the  Invention 
numbers  among  its  documented  accomplish- 
n\ents: 

Preventing  decay  In  fatty  foods 
Increasing  shelf  life  of  citrus  and  other 
fruits. 

Stopping  pain  In  btu-n  cases  within  half 
an  hour  and  healing  the  skin  damage  In  half 
the  usual  Ume,  with  no  Infection  and  little 
scar  tissue. 

Adding  a  slight  third -dimensional  effect  to 
a  television  picture,  plixs  giving  views  a  dis- 
tinct feeling  of  relief  from  eye  strain. 

It  Is  an  Invention  in  a  field  so  vast  as  to 
stagger  scientists'  Imagination— the  area  of 
light. 

The  82-year-old,  white-haired'  Riley  says 
that  light  can  be  used  to  retard  or  encourage 
growth  or  decay,  and  even  possibly  control 
the  sex  of  offspring. 

Riley's  filter  acts  something  like  a  good 
p.-ilr  of  sunglasses  that  keep  glaring  light 
from  reaching  the  eyes.  The  green  filter 
allows  only  certain  rays  to  penetrate  any 
material  containing  it. 

"It  always  amazed  me."  says  Riley,  "that 
little  was  done  about  research  In  light.  It  Is 
£is  Important  to  life  as  water  or  earth.  Yet 
research  In  light  for  years  was  neglected." 
After  retiring  in  the  late  1930's,  Riley  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  light  research, 
especially  in  the  area  of  filtration. 

He  found  that  plant  chlorophyll  Is  basically 
a  natur.al  light  filter.  Chlorophvll  Is  the 
green  stuff  In  plants  that  contributes  to 
photosynthesis,  the  process  by  which  plants 
take  water,  carbon  dioxide  and  siuilight  and 
create  matter. 

ChlorophyU  allows  only  creative  light  rays 
which  BCientiste  call  photo-chemical  wave 
lengths,  to  reach  nature's  construction  proc- 
ess, Riley  learned. 

He  also  fotind  that  when  chlorophyll  was 
painted  on  food  wrapping  it  lengthened  the 
shelf  life  of  the  food. 

Ultraviolet  rays  are  destructive  (they  are 
even  used  to  kill  bacteria) .  Theee  rays  are 
filtered  out  by  chlorophyll,  as  are  the  burn- 
ing Infra-red  rays  with  which  anyone  who 
has  ever  been  sunburned  Is  familiar. 

Riley  set  out  to  duplicate  chlorophyll's 
light  filtration  capabilities  in  a  dye.  After 
years  erf  oonsultatlon  with  dye  firms  and  ex- 
perimentation on  his  own,  he  created  the 
filter  which  closely  corresponds  to  nature's 
chlorophyll. 

At  N.C.  State  University  the  filter  has  been 
found  to  prevent  off-flavors  from  developing 
in  milk.  Light  affects  milk  flavor  even  In 
the  dairy  boxes  In  supermarkets. 

The  filter  has  been  found  to  keep  meat 
fresh  for  weeks,  even  at  high  temperatures 
And  packaged  potato  chips  were  fresh  after 
six  weeks  on  a  window  ledge  In  the  stmshlne 
at  the  University. 

OlasEine,  the  material  used  for  potato- 
chip  packages,  can  be  Impregnated  with  the 
dye,  which  also  can  be  put  Into  heavy-sheet 
plastics  for  use  over  lamps  or  In  front  of 
television  screens. 

"The  man  really  has  something,"  says  Dr. 
L  W.  Aurand  of  the  Department  of  Food 
Science.  "There  is  really  no  end  to  the  pos- 
•ible  uses  of  thl«  filter  " 


He  added:  "It's  amazing,  "VVTien  Riley  told 
me  that  the  filter  would  make  television  re- 
laxing, I  couldn't  believe  It.  But.  you  know 
it  certainly  does." 

At  Clemson  University.  Dr.  H.  E.  Shiver 
found  that  the  filter  preserves  grapefruit  far 
beyond  the  time  the  fruit  keps  under  normal 
circumstances.  The  scientists  said  that  Uie 
fruit  weight  loss  is  also  lessened  greatly. 

But  It  IS  in  the  field  of  medicine  that  the 
Rilecoe  filler  might  prove  most  valuable. 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Owens  of  the  staff  of  St 
Joseph  of  the  Pines  Hospital  here,  a  fellow  m 
the  International  College  of  Surgeons  has 
notlung  but  pr.oise  for  the  filter,  used  over 
a  n.->rmal  light  bulb. 

He  first  tried  the  device  In  the  treatment 
of  a  3-yeax-o:d  cluld  who  had  fallen  Into  a 
bucket  of  boiling  starch,  the  doctor  said. 

"The  child  h;id  second-  and  third-degree 
btirns.  I  aeked  her  parents'  permission  to 
UEe  the  filter  lamp.     They  agreed. 

"All  pain  was  relic\-ed  within  one  haU  hour 
She  never  cried  anymore.  And  within  a  wetk 
all  of  the  turned  area  was  healed  except  a 
deeply-btirned  area  on  top  of  the  right  foot  " 
Dr.  Owens  said. 

None  of  the  burned  area  became  Infected, 
he  said,  and  there  was  Uttle  scar  tissue 

Owens  has  used  the  Rilecoe  lamp  manv 
times  since  that  fijst  case.  In  all  burn  cases 
In  which  he  has  used  the  filtered  light  there 
has  been  ceasation  of  pain,  the  doctor  says. 

A  man  and  his  wife  received  similar  burns 
when  their  car  caught  fire.  Owens  said  The 
woman  was  treated  with  the  fUter  lamp 
The  husband  was  treated  by  conventional 
means. 

The  woman  was  completely  free  of  pain 
and  her  btuns  healed  within  a  week  The 
husband  complained  of  pain  constantly  and 
required  three  weeks  for  his  burns  to  heal. 

Similar  results  with  burned  patients  were 
found  by  doctors  at  the  Staten  Island  Hos- 
pital. TompklnsvUle,  N.Y.  Many  of  the  staff 
members  there  have  docimiented  cases 

Dr.  William  H.  Barlow  of  Staten  Island 
reported  healing  a  painful  open  toe  ulcer 
with  the  device,  with  a  decrease  In  pain. 

Light  can  heal  and  it  can  decay  or  destroy 
Riley  says. 

"For  many  years  potato-chip  makers  have 
thought  that  moisture  was  the  villain  which 
caused  their  product  to  become  rancid  It 
Isn't  Light  Is  the  villain.  Tbe  harmful 
wave  lengths,  that  Is,"  the  Inventor  says. 

"When  the  filter  Is  used,  only  the  oon- 
etructive  wave  lengths  get  to  the  chii)s 
They'll  keep  almost  Indefinitely." 

N.  C.  Statts'  Aurand  reports  that  he  has 
received  letters  from  all  over  the  world  since 
publlcaUon  of  a  scientific  paper  telling  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  the  Rilecoe 
fi.lter  and  milk. 

"Scientists  are  extremely  Interested  In 
getting  more  Information." 

And  there  a  big  question  Is  raised. 

Why  Is  so  Uttle  known  about  a  device  with 

such  potential  value?     Riley  patented  It  14 

years  ago.  but  lltUe  use  has  been  made  of  It 

No  one  has  the  answer— not  Aurand    not 

Owens,  not  Riley  himself. 

Maybe  It's  becatise  the  science  of  light  la 
Just  coming  Into  Its  own  and  persons  ap- 
proaclied  by  Riley  have  backed  away  he 
suggests.  Yet  he  has  documented  proof  of 
his  filter's  abilities. 

Why  no  big  newspaper  publicity?  Riley 
Just  never  thought  of  It.  he  says. 

The  powers  of  Ught,  he  points  out  are 
Just  being  learned. 

ChlncJUUa  breeders  have  found  that  when 
their  animals  are  kept  In  outdoor  cages 
imder  normal  llghthag.  the  chlnchUlas  pro- 
duced an  equal  ntunber  of  male  and  female 
offspring. 

When  moved  Indoors  under  ordinary  in- 
candescent light,  the  same  pa«aits  produced 
all  mate  young.  By  changUig  the  source  of 
Ught  to  bluish  dayUght  Incandescent  bulbs 
the  animals  were  made  to  prxxluce  all  fe- 
males. 
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"Today's  Haaith"  magazine.  La  Ite  ISjxrtHx. 
liXB,  edltloiii,  reported  that  mice  under  pink- 
lab  light  develop  tTimora.  The  tumors  de- 
velop more  slowly  as  light  Is  changed  toward 
a  miore  oomptote  spectrum — that  la,  toward 
a  wbole  light  wltb  all  visible  wave  lengtbs 
Invloved. 

Th«  poulMUtlcM  are  Just  unlimited,  saya 
Riley.  There*  no  tellliig  what  man  can  do 
wlthllgbt. 

His  filter  Is  a  atep.    And  like  Aurand  says: 

"Riley  has  something." 


I 


Natioiwl  Airport's  Ban  Is  Lifted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OW   ILIJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
has  seen  fit  to  revoke  Its  mllng  that 
would  have  put  Washington's  National 
Airport  off  limits  to  many  thousands  of 
US.  citizens  who  fly  from  more  than  500 
miles  away  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  the  FAA 
to  undertake  a  reassessment  of  the  pro- 
cedures which  led  to  the  proposal  for  the 
500-mlle  ban.  As  I  have  said  before. 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  con- 
cept that  airport  congestion  should  be 
solved  by  arbitrarily  drawing  a  500 -mile 
ring — a  "no  man's  land."  so  to  speak — 
around  the  airport.  If  this  pattern  were 
to  be  followed,  our  Nation's  major  air- 
ports would  all  be  off  limits  to  travelers 
from  more  than  500  miles  away.  Airport 
congestion  is  a  serious  problem  today 
and  It  Is  going  to  get  worse.  "Local- 
izing" congested  airports  Is  not  an  equi- 
table solution  to  the  problem. 

I  Introduce  for  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  editorials  which  more  closely  repre- 
sent the  public's  interest  than  did  the 
pnHWsed  500-mlle  ban.  The  editorials. 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Chi- 
cago's American,  follow: 
[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  July  30.  10661 
A  Chicago  Air  Victoet 
Under  heavy  congressKnal  pressure,  the 
government  haa  given  up  Its  efforts  to  put 
Washington's  National  Airport  off-Umlts  for 
nonatop  flights  from  Chicago  and  other  dtiea 
outside  a  500-mlle  radius  of  the  nations 
capital.  The  Federal  AvlaUon  Agency's  plan. 
now  happUy  scrapped,  would  have  worked  a 
•evere  hardship  on  Chicago  and  the  entire 
Uldweet,  and  for  no  Justifiable  reason. 

A  revlaed  FAA  order  will  place  an  overall 
limit  on  the  number  of  flights  from  any 
deatlnatlon  allowed  to  land  at  National.  This 
la  a  sensible  plan  to  relieve  congestion  and 
yet  give  all  dUes  with  nonstop  service  to  and 
frocn  the  capital  the  chance  to  continue  using 
the  cloae-ln  National  faculties— though  on  a 
■llghUy  curtaUed  basis.  It  vrill  be  up  to  the 
f^^fUTiiM  now  operating  out  of  National  to 
work  out  new  and  equitable  schedulea  to 
conform  with  the  revised  order. 

The  original  flat  that  caused  all  the  furor 
was  an  arbitrary  Jtbuae  of  bureaucratic  au- 
thority by  the  FAA,  which  showed  Itself  un- 
duly grac«leM  In  dragging  Its  feet  when  asked 
to  undo  the  discrimination.  Now  that  tha 
Issue  has  been  reacrived.  Chicago  has  an  op- 
portunity to  get  on  with  a  program  of  better 
uUllzaUon  erf  the  airport  in  the  heart  of  th« 
city. 


[From  the  Chicago's  Anieric.in.  Jiily  30,  19661 
DniECT  Flights  to  W.^shington 
Nonstop  Jet  m?hts  from  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington's National  airport  vrtll  continue.  The 
announcement  is  good  news  for  Chlcagoana 
on  more  than  one  count.  It  means  that  air 
travelers  to  Washington  won't  be  arbltrarUy 
compelled  to  make  the  time-consunung  drive 
from  one  of  the  ciiplUU's  other  two  airports, 
In  M.ixyland  und  Vlrglnl.i;  they  still  can  use 
National  airport,  which  Is  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  only  minuter  away  from  down- 
town Washington. 

Bpjides  that,  the  Federal  Aviation  admin- 
istrations moves  set  a  precedent  that  may 
prove  very  handy  for  wmiam  E.  Dowr.es, 
Chicago's  commissioner  of  aviation.  In  his 
efforti  to  S':>lve  the  problem  of  Midway  air- 
port. 

The  FAA  first  limit-ed  the  use  of  N,atlonal 
airport  to  Jets  from  cities  within  500  miles 
of 'w.ishington;  that  would  have  cut  out 
Ciilcago  and  forced  passengers  from  here  to 
\ise  Uie  outlyui!?  airports,  with  great  lo.'a  of 
time.  This  week,  .ift'^r  strenuous  protests 
fnam  midwest«m  congressmen  led  by  Rep. 
Damei,  J,  RoNAN  [D.  111.],  it  canceled  out 
the  earlier  order.  Instead,  the  F.AA  will  try 
to  ease  the  overcrowding  at  Natlon,il  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  planes  that  can  Land  or 
take  off  from  there  in  xn  hour,  the  air  lines 
can  a^ee  on  quoUas  am.>ng  thenaselves,  or  the 
agency  will  do  it.  If  Ihey  prefer. 

The  meaninarful  point  for  Chicago  Is  that 
there  Is  also  overcrowding—  or  at  leii^t  near- 
c.a.paclty  crowding;  -at  OHare  .ilrpKJrt.  The 
P.\.\'s  moves  Ui  control  crowding  at  NatloniU 
gives  Downes  a  precedent.  If  he  chooses  to 
use  it;  he  too.  presumably.  hL-LS  authority  to 
divide  the  load  between  crowded  G'Hare  and 
sparsely  used  Midway  by  sending  more  flights 
to  Midway.  We  don't  know  if  Downes  will 
do  that,  but  the  ptx-i.^iibility  U,  a  comforting 
one  to  have  around. 


victims    of    discrimination    have    often 
migrated. 

Of  course  the  present  bill  poses  a 
threat.  But  the  threat  it  poses  is  to  the 
germs  that  carry  the  infection  of  dis- 
crimination and  prejudice.  This  bill  will 
undoubtedly  be  entered  in  history  as  a 
fearless  attack  on  some  of  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  a  sickness  that  for  too  long  has 
weakened  our  society.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  a  realistic,  reasonable,  and  re- 
sponsive instrument  whereby  the  Con- 
gress can  isolate  and  remove  the  sickness 
of  bigotry  from  the  body  of  our  Nation. 
Passage  of  this  historic  measure  will 
obviou.sly  not  miraculously  dissolve  over- 
night the  ugly  scarring  of  riots  and  vio- 
lence. But  most  assuredly  men  of  good 
will  will  be  strengthened  by  the  full 
power  and  majesty  of  this  law.  The 
scars  must  surely  one  day  heal,  and  this 
Congress  can  hasten  that  day  by  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966. 


CivU  Rights  Act  of  1966 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

or    NEW    JER.SET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurftday.  July  28,  1966 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  'Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H  R.  14765)  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State  Jury 
selection  and  service,  to  f.acllitate  the  deseg- 
regation of  public  education  .and  other  public 
faclliUes.  to  provide  Judicl.al  relief  against 
discriminatory  housing  practices,  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HR.  14765.  After  reading  the 
committee  report,  listening  to  several 
days  of  debate,  and  to  the  learned  ex- 
planations of  this  bill  by  Chairman  Cel- 
LER  and  other  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  sup- 
porting the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966. 

Needless  to  say,  we  have  had  anguish- 
ing moments  during  this  debate.  Those 
opposed  to  enactment  of  this  bill  have 
expressed  their  opposition  in  no  imcer- 
tain  terms.  Some  see  the  passage  of  this 
bill  as  destroying  age-old  tradiCions  lim- 
ited to  certain  rurcd  sections  of  our  great 
country.  Others  see  this  same  bill  as 
jecfl?ardi2lng  patterns  of  living  in  the  ma- 
jor metropolitan  centers  to  which  the 


Disclosures  of  the  Week— Part  XI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Augxist  1, 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  have  selected  some  examples  of  miscel- 
laneous news  items  which  came  to  my 
attention  last  week. 

Public  opinion  is  a  powerful  force  and 
by  pointing  up  these  cases  I  am  hopeful 
that  public  indignation  will  bring  about 
a  correction  of  these  shocking  situations. 

CASE   NO.  I 

A  repoi-ter  for  the  Chicago  Tiibune  sat 
in  on  a  meeting  where  a  Democrat  can- 
didate told  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Or- 
ville  Freeman,  Inflation  was  a  major  is- 
sue in  his  district. 

Freeman  recommended  ducking  the 
question  of  higher  consumer  prices.  He 
said,  however,  if  it  was  necessary  to 
choose  a  side,  to  take  the  farmers'  side. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  the  right 
side  and  besides  that,  housewives  are  not 
nearly  as  well  organized. 

CASE   NO.   II 

*  With  the  United  States  suffering  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  and 
rapidly  losing  our  gold  to  foreign  na- 
tions. Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has 
awarded  a  $16,730,530  order  for  two 
naval  survey  vessels  to  a  British  ship- 
yard. 

CASE   NO.  m 

Also,  it  has  been  revealed  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  buying  $73  million 
worth  of  machineguns  from  a  West  Ger- 
man Ann.  The  Bonn  Army  had  found 
these  guns  unreliable,  but  we  have  spent 
$6  million,  over  a  5 -year  jjeriod,  to  make 
them  work,  but  the  guns  still  are  not  re- 
liable. A  Congressman  from  lUinols 
cited  this  as  the  type  of  savings  that  com- 
puter-economist McNsimara  is  giving  the 
public. 
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CASE    NO.  IV 


In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  according  to 
tlie  Rockford.  111..  Register-Republic,  the 
Job  Corps  trained  42  girls  in  the  Hotel 
Huntington.  Tlie  first  year's  blU  for 
staff  salaries,  accommodations,  and  inci- 
dentals came  to  $1,646,601 — an  average 
of  $39,305  per  graduate. 

CASE  NO.  V 

One  Conaicssman  in  his  newsletter  has 
informed  his  constituents  that  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  is  tlie  world's  biggest 
landlord  and  proixrty  ownei'.  He  said 
that  on  the  Federal  books  are  427,000 
buildings — with  floor  space  of  2.5  billion 
square  feet — and  766  million  acres  of 
land.  In  five  States,  the  United  States 
owns  more  than  half  the  land  ai-ea;  98 
percent  in  Ala.<:ka,  87  percent  in  Nevada, 
67  percent  in  Utah,  64  percent  in  Idaho, 
and  52  percent  in  Oregon. 

CASE    NO.   VI 

The  OlBce  of  Economic  Opportunity' 
In  announcing  a  poverty  grant  for  a 
four-county  community  action  program, 
described  tlie  area  as  having  120,000 
needy  pcr.sorus.  Tlie  Consrcs.Mnan  rep- 
resenting this  area,  figured  Its  entire 
population  was  only  105.000  and  chal- 
lenged the  statement  that  eveiyone  was 
impoverished.  OEO  agreed  that  there 
were  probably  only  5.000  needy  families. 


Pafa-iotism 


EXTEN.^ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H,  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
In  the  Record  tlie  following  editorial 
from  the  Kingsport,  Tcnn.,  Times. 

I  feel  it  would  be  well  for  each  of  us 
and  every  reader  of  the  Record  to  read 
these  words  airain  and  acain  and  to  put 
them  into  practice: 

Patriotism 

0-,-er  in  neighboring  North  Carolina  a 
funny  thing  occurred  the  other  day.  A  local 
lawyer  made  a  speech  to  a  mens"  club  In  a 
small  town.  And  guess  what  he  talked 
about? 

Liberty.  Patriotism.  Freedom.  Public 
Morals.  And  It  wai^n't  even  the  Fourth  of 
July.       Have  you  ever  heard  of  such? 

What  attoriif-y  Francis  M.  Coir.er  said  wa.s 
this: 

Liberty.  It  Is  still  the  most  precious  thing 
we  have  And  It  is  not  Inherited.  It  must 
be  achieved  by  each  Individual.  It  Is  a  con- 
dition of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  and  It 
mu.st  be  regenerated  and  built  anew  In  the 
Boul  of  each  generation.  For  history  Is  re- 
plete with  evidence  that  liberty  can  die  In 
one  generation. 

Patriotl.<;m:  This  Is  the  physical,  moral 
force  which  maint^tins  liberty,  'it  is  the  ma- 
terial manifestation  of  the  spiritual  quaUlv 
of  Uberty. 

Freedom:  Freedom  does  not  guarantee  se- 
curity. It  merely  affords  the  individual  the 
right  and  privilege  of  expending  his  personal 
energy,  talents  and  time  to  obtain  security. 

Public  morals:  The  Christian  church  has 
retreated  from  the  positions  It  occupied  for 
hundreds  of  years — positions  consisting  of  a 
point  beyond  which  the  church  used  to  say 


we  could  not  go.  And  Its  rule  of  conduct 
was  Inflexible. 

The  lawyer  has  been  swamped  with  Invi- 
tations to  speak.  People  seem  hungry  for 
this  kind  of  tajk.  It's  comforting  to  know 
they  are — and  that  this  sort  of  thing  may  be 
going  on.  unheralded.  In  town  after  town 
throughout  the  country. 

If  It  is.  It  should  be  easier  to  cleanse  the 
air  of  pollution  from  burning  draft  cards 
and  other  manifestations  of  the  freedoiii-Xor- 
me.  nuts-to-you  brand  of  patriot. 


Maurice  Schamann  Heads  International 
Atlantic  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-:? 

Monday.  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Maurice  Schumann,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  Foreign  Affairs  Commis- 
sion, is  newly  elected  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  International  Mo'.ement  for 
Atlantic  Union.  He  replaces  Gen.  Pierre 
Billotte,  who  took  leave  of  absence  after 
being  appointed  Minister  of  State  in  the 
French  Cabinet  recentlj'. 

The  organization's  purpose  is  to  unite 
the  Atlantic  Community  in  an  effective 
democratic  union.  The  president  of  the 
organization  is  Clarence  K.  Streit,  of 
Washing; ton.  D.C. 

In  a  statement  relea.sed  today  an- 
nouncing Schumann's  election,  Streit 
said: 

The  election  n!  another  French  statesman 
as  chairman  of  our  Board — which  includes 
43  members  from  nine  NATO  nations — re- 
flects their  confidence  in  continued  co- 
!c;uicrship  by  the  American  and  French  co- 
founders  of  our  Movement  in  1958  as  the  best 
way  to  meet  the  present  crisis.  It  is  too  little 
i^iHed  in  America  that  the  ground  on  which 
President  de  Gaulle  rejected  NATO  was  'sub- 
ordination described  as  Integration,'  and  that 
Prance  is  not  alone  in  desiring  an  equitable 
voice  In  vital  common  Atlantic  aff;virs. 

We  Amoricam  in  the  Movement's  Board 
■find  thij;  de.-ire  qtiite  natural.  'We  believe  the 
fairest  answer  to  it  is  to  replace  the  present 
NATO  alliance  structiu-e  with  an  Atlantic 
Federal  Union — In  other  words,  with  our  own 
Senate-House  balance  between  large  and 
small  suites.  U.S.  history  Itself  has  proved 
tills  to  be  the  sound  way  to  safeguard  every 
N.\TO  nation  a^idnst  'the  domination  by 
others,  and  as-sure  an  equi(.able  voice  to  the 
people  of  each  of  tiiem. 

I  welcome  especially  this  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  Maurice  Schumann.  "  We 
have  been  friends  since  we  met  as  foreign 
curresjxindents  covering  the  1933  London 
Monetary  Conierencc,  he  for  the  French 
Havas  Agency  and  I  for  the  New  York  Times. 
Since  then  he  has  become  a  leader  of  the 
Democrat-Christian  party,  and  has  most  con- 
structively bridged  the  gap  between  the 
GauUlsts  and  non-Gaullists  In  his  country. 
Both  his  acceptance  of  our  chairmanship 
and  the  recent  appointment  to  the  Gaullist 
Cabinet  of  the  Frenchman  most  identified 
with  Atlantic  Federation — his  predecessor. 
General  Billotte— Indicate  that  there  are 
more  hopeful  possibilities  In  this  crisis  than 
most  people  assume. 

Tliese  opportunities  are  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  resolution  pending  In  Congress 
for   a   convention   of   NATO   nations   to   ex- 


plore the  transformation  of  the  alliance  Into 
a  "federal  union"  as  "eventual  goal."  This 
bill  has  now  gained  the  support  of  more  than 
120  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  both  par- 
ties, and  Is  endorsed  by  former  President 
Dwight  D.  ELsenhower,  Richard  Nixon.  Barry 
Gold  water  and  Governors  Otto  Kerner.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller.  George  Romney  and  William 
Scranton.  Should  Congress  approve  this 
proposal.  I  feel  sure  French  participation  In 
this  Convention's  fresh  look  at  the  whole 
problem  would  be  strongly  recommended  to 
President  de  Gaulle  by  some  of  his  closest 
advisers. 

Both  Billotte  and  Schumann,  Slreit 
noted,  are  among  the  12  men  to  whom 
De  Gaulle  listens,  as  listed  by  the  political 
editor  of  the  well-informed  Paris  La 
Monde.  A  third.  Michel  Debre,  was  vice 
pi'esident  of  the  International  Move- 
ment's French  aflQliate  when  he  entered 
in  1958  the  general's  cabinet,  where  he 
now  heads  three  key  ministries — Fi- 
nance, Economic  Affairs,  and  Social  Af- 
faii-s. 

Billotte  was  the  general's  wartime 
cliief  of  siaff.  His  present  Cabinet  post, 
which  includes  overseas  territories,  took 
liim  to  the  Pacific  islands  for  the  cuirent 
French  nuclear  tests.  Schumann  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  two  non- 
Gaullist  party  members  among  the  12; 
he  is  honorary  president  of  the  Demo- 
crat-Christian Party — MRP — and  a  for- 
mer Cabinet  Minister. 


George  R.  Coslow  Retires  From  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  After  39  Year*  of 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday,  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late a  distinguished  public  servant  upwn 
his  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  after  more  than  39  years  of 
seiTice.  Mr.  George  R.  Coslow,  resident 
engineer  for  the  Corps'  Miami  Beach  of- 
fice where  he  had  become  affectionately 
known  as  "Mr.  Corps  of  Engineers,"  re- 
tired yesterday.  In  honor  of  his  out- 
standing record  of  service  he  was  pre- 
sented the  second  highest  award  made 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The 
framed  scroll,  accompanied  by  a  medal 
and  lapel  pin,  was  signed  "Lt.  Gen. 
William  F.  Cassidy,  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers."    It  read: 

FVjr  meritorious  performance  of  duty  from 
Februiiry.  1944  to  November.  1965  as  a  civilian 
engineer.  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Jack- 
sonville. As  Resident  Engineel,  Miami  Beach 
Resident  Office,  he  served  as  the  personal 
representative  of  the  District  Engineer  Ln 
the  highly  developed  and  extremely  active 
&)Uth  norida  area,  in  an  outstanding  man- 
ner. His  vast  knowledge  of  the  area.  Ite 
problems  and  its  people,  made  him  a  most 
valuable  representative  of  the  Jacksonville 
District  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  substan- 
tially advancing  the  work  of  the  Corps.  His 
outstanding  and  dedicated  services  reflect 
credit  to  himself,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 
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I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege 
of  knowing  and  working  with  Mr.  Coslow 
ever  since  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Represemtatlvea.  His  service  to  Dade 
County  and  the  entire  south  Florida  area 
has  been  outstanding.  He  had  a  big 
hand  in  the  deepening  of  major  deep 
draft  harbors  at  Miami.  Fort  Lauderdale, 
and  West  Palm  Beach,  He  has  been  ac- 
tive In  the  deepening  of  the  southern  end 
of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway.  He  has 
worked  on  military  construction  and  de- 
fense projects  constructed  by  the  Army 
Engineers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  such  dedicated  and  com- 
petent personnel  and  it  is  a  privilege  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  retirement. 


CoBCress  Takes  New  Look  at  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1.1966 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  in  revolt  against 
wanton  and  wasteful  spending  of  their 
money.  In  no  area  is  tliis  more  evident 
than  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 

They  do  not  like  to  read  of  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  turning  up  in  the 
black  markets  of  distant  lands  to  bene- 
fit a  few  profiteers  who.  as  likely  as  not. 
are  filrtlng  with  our  enemies.  They  do 
not  like  to  hear  of  their  money  causing 
the  banks  of  Switzerland,  or  Canada,  or 
New  York  to  bulge  with  funds  in  the 
name  of  foreign  rulers. 

The  evidence  Is  strong  that  the  minions 
of  this  administration  have  not  caught 
up  with  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people.  I  hope  they,  and  the  Members  of 
this  body,  will  read  an  article  in  the  San 
Diego  Union  which.  I  believe,  accurately 
reflects  jniblic  opinion  on  foreign  aid  and 
which  I  now.  by  unanimous  consent,  in- 
troduce in  the  Rkcord  : 
PtnisB  STWNM  Becom*  Knotty — CoNcmtss 
Takes  N«w  Look  at  Am 
Ferh&pa  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a 
new-fotind  congreselonaJ  sentiment  about 
VA.  foreign  aid  was  expressed  In  a  House 
amendment  to  an  authorization  measure  last 
week. 

The  amendment,  in  surprisingly  mild  lan- 
guage, "expreased  desire"  of  the  House  that 
no  aid  funds  be  used  in  any  activity  or  pro- 
gram that  U  contrary  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  entire  goal  of  foreign  aid  In  the  past 
two  decadeB  of  course  has  been  to  further 
VS.  foreign  policy.  No  one  In  his  right  mind 
would  suggest  that  we  use  our  money  to 
undermine  our  own  self  intereets. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  too  much 
of  the  tl03.5  bUllon  we  have  spent  In  assist- 
ing more  t>'«"  100  nations  since  World  War 
n  baa  been  waated. 

Hence  the  ambivalent  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Oongresa.  On  the  one  hand  a  sensible, 
realistic  program  to  aid  friendly  nations 
lnt«r««ted  In  helping  themselveo  U  im- 
denlably  In  our  national  Interest.  Formosa, 
Japan  or  West  Germany  are  general  ex- 
amples. 

On  the  other  hand  It  Is  difficult  to  see  why 
w  keep  pouring  money  Into  hostile  nations 


that  threaten  to  turn  to  Russia  or  Red  China 
ir  we  stop — and  tell  the  enemy  the  reverse 
to  get  aid  from  him.  Epypt  or  even  perhaps 
Pakistan  are  examples  of  this. 

Fortunately,  the  signs  in  Congress  this 
year  that  a  change  In  wasteful  or  harmful 
portions  of  the  program  will  nut  be  tolerated 
much  longer  are  encouraging. 

In  his  foreign  aid  message  the  Pre-sldent 
stre3.se<l  the  aid  prosrriun  wauld  be  admin- 
istered on  the  basis  of  nations  seeking  to 
help  themselves  and  asked  for  less  money 
than  last  year. 

In  addition  to  e.xpre.'^slng  its  "dei.ire."  the 
Hui-.-'^e  refused  to  approve  a  ave-year  autlior- 
iailion  ;is  asked  by  the  AdmlnLstration.  And 
Rep,  Thomas  E  Mdrga.v.  Democrat  of  Penn- 
sylvania, chiilrman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
f'xlrs  Committee,  warned  Administration 
leaders  "not  to  spend  all  their  time  work- 
ii;g  up  a  biETger  and  be'.  t*r  pnu-ram  for  fiscal 
i;»68   •    •    •  ■ 

Fiunher.  Rep.  Otto  E  Passm.\n.  a  long- 
time critic,  echoed  sentunents  of  many  about 
some  of  the  funds  spent  In  the  psvst  when 
he  commented:  "Our  boys  are  fighting  a 
bloody  major  war.  But  .  .  .  where  are  all  of 
our  so-called  friends?" 

The  Senate,  now  debating  authorization 
of  aid,  is  inclined  to  be  as  though  as  the 
House.  Tough  new  criteria  find  support, 
sentiment  set-ins  to  favor  a  short  term  pro- 
gram for  frequent  review,  and  many  are  op- 
posed to  aiding  nations  that  now  are  ship- 
ping to   North   Vict   N.un, 

Signs  are  salutiiry  that  Congress  may 
finally  begin  the  unmertse  task  of  eliminat- 
ing abu-ses  in  the  foreign  aid  program.  It 
Is  such  a  hu-ge  tiuJc  that  It  probably  can- 
not be  ci;mpleted  in  one  year,  but  any  Im- 
provement will  be  welcome. 


Larry  Doby:  Jerieyan  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Essex  County  prosecutor's  ofBce  of  New 
Jersey  has  appointed  Larry  Doby  as  as- 
sistant safety  coordinator  for  the 
county.  This  former  major  league 
baseball  star  will  speak  on  safe  driving 
to  all  teenagers  in  the  local  schools  of 
the  county.  I  think  Uiis  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  way  in  which  our  local 
governments  can  utilize  retired  sports 
figures  to  impress  upon  our  youth  those 
values  which  will  tend  toward  their  ma- 
turity and  ennch  our  society  overall.  I 
would  Uke  to  offer  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Newark  Star  Ledger  of 
July  31,  1966,  citing  Larry  Doby  as  the 
"Jersey an  of  the  Week": 

DotiT  Hopes  Teen  Drivers  Play  Ball 
(  By  Nancy  Razen ) 
It  is  six  years  sinc«  Larry  Doby  left  major 
league   baseball,   but   there  are  some   things 
he  will  never  forget. 

And  Doby.  who  last  week  was  named  as- 
slsUut  safety  coordinator  In  the  Essex 
County  Prosecutor's  OflSce  is  l(K)klng  forward 
to  his  new  duties  "with  the  same  excitement 
as  I'd  go  into  a  world  series." 

What  excites  Doby  most  about  the  pros- 
pect is  its  emphasis  on  bringing  the  mes- 
sage of  safe  driving  to  teenagers  In  local 
schools.  The  prosecutor's  office  is.  In  fact, 
aiming  a  full  scale  campaign  at  young  driv- 
ers, with  Doby  at  the  wheel. 


In  the  fiunily  room  of  his  Montclair  home 
the  other  day.  framed  by  a  backdrop  of 
trophies  from  his  days  as  a  star  centerflelder 
and  long  ball  hitter  for  the  Cleveland  In- 
dians, Doby  looked  ahead  to  his  new  future. 

NEED   GUIDANCK 

"I  think  youngsters  today  need  a  little 
more  guidance,"  he  noted,  "simply  because 
they  have  so  much  more  of  a  voice  In  form- 
ing public  opinion, 

"I  admit  I  never  thought  much  alwut 
teenage  driving  ivccidents  before,"  he  added 
with  a  smile.  "They  never  Involved  me,  so 
why  think  about  them?  r?ow  I'm  looking  at 
It  through  the  eyes  of.  say,  a  coach  or  a 
manager  who  keeps  you  alert.  That  will 
be  my  Job — not  to  bore  the  kids — but  to  re- 
mind them,  to  keep  them  alert  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  danger  on  the  road." 

Doby.  married  for  close  to  20  years  to  the 
former  Helyn  Curvy,  Is  the  faUier  of  fi\e, 
Colncidentally.  his  fiunlly  gets  its  first  teen- 
age driver  Just  In  time  to  give  Doby  some 
off-the-Job  practice. 

Clirlstina  the  eldest  of  the  Dobys'  four  girls 
and  one  boy,  turned  17  the  day  her  father's 
appointment  as  a  prosecutor's  investigator 
was  announced.  The  other  youngsters— Les- 
lie. 11,  Larry  Jr.,  8,  Kimberley,  7.  and  Sue,  4, 
axe  expected  to  observe  the  results  with  in- 
terest. 

A  speciAL  prrcH 

Wl'.at  kind  of  a  pitch  docs  the  e,K-hittor 
have  in  mind  for  the  younger  generation? 

"I'll  Just  point  out  to  them  that  maybe 
they  want  to  become  another  Jimmy  Brown, 
another  Governor  Hughes,  even  another  Larry 
Dobv."  he  E,ald,  smiling. 

"Maybe  they  can  and  maybe  they  can't. 
But  if  they  don't  live  long  enough,  they'll 
never  get  a  chance  to  flnd  out." 

For  many  E.ssex  County  youngsters  Doby 
may  well  be  the  Image  they  have  in  mind. 
The  second  Negro  to  break  into  baseball's 
major  leagues — the  first  in  the  American 
League — he  twice  held  the  American's  home 
run  title. 

OUTSTANDING   PLAYEK 

A  spots'writer  who  followed  his  career  re- 
called that  "he  was  an  outstanding  ballplayer 
for  the  Ifegro  leaguee  long  before  that."  It's 
a  pity  that  he  wasn't  brought  Into  the  majors 
even  five  years  sooner.  He  contributed  a  lot 
to  the  game  from  a  player's  standjjolnt. 

"Doby,"  the  columnist  added,  "was  always 
a  dangerous  man  at  the  plate.  He  was  capa- 
ble of  breaking  up  a  ball  game  at  any  time." 

But  even  after  he  Joined  the  Indians  In 
1947,  life  was  not  a  series  of  home  runs  for 
Doby. 

SOME  RESENTME.VT 

"Of  course  I  enoourftered  some  resentment. 
It  was  partly  the  lack  of  acquaint;mce  with 
Negroes  and  partly  the  economic  status:  you 
know,  if  you're  good  enough,  maybe  you're 
going  to  take  away  somebody's  Job." 

Things  have  changed  in  the  past  19  years, 
he  added,  and  no  one  Is  happier  about  the 
changes  than  Larry  Doby. 

"There  have  been  tremendous  gains  from 
1947  to  1966."  he  said.  "Now  there  are  quite 
a  few  Negroes  and  Latin  Americans  In  the 
major  leagues  when  even  In  '48  there  were 
only  three." 

Today,  In  fact,  he  would  unhesitatingly 
advise  any  youth — "black  or  white  "—to  try 
for  a  career  In  sports. 

CITES    TEAM    PLAYING 

"There  Is  a  certain  amount  of  character 
building  Involved  In  all  athletics,"  he  as- 
serted. "Playing  on  a  team  brings  out  unity, 
togetherness.  You  recognize  that  In  order  to 
be  successful,  there  must  be  unity." 

And  some  of  the  same  spirit,  the  same 
recognition,  he  went  on,  can  apply  to  the 
problem  of  civil  rights. 

"It  won't  be  solved  by  the  Negro  alone  or 
the  white  alone,"  he  said  firmly,  "but  by 
txnlty." 
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The  42 -year-old  Doby  has  had  a  s.ompUng 
of  the  problem  on  both  sides  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line.  Born  in  South  Carolina,  and 
raised  In  Paterson  he  went  south  again  to  at- 
tend a  private  school  for  some  time, 

ALL-STAR   ATHLETE 

When  he  returned  to  Paterson 's  East  Side 
High  School,  he  made  All-State  in  baseball, 
football  and  basketball. 

"I  got  into  baseball  the  way  most  people 
do,"  he  said,  "playing  It  in  school  and  stick- 
ball  on  the  streets." 

The  played  his  first  season  with  the  New- 
ark Eagles  In  the  summer  of  1942,  following 
high  school  graduation.  He  went  on  to  at- 
tend Long  Island  University  and  Virginia 
Union  Universities,  leaving  in  1943  for  the 
Navy  where  he  was  stationed  In  Great  Lakes, 
111. 

When  he  was  discharged  in  1946  he  re- 
turned to  the  Eagles,  staying  until  he  was 
signed  by  Cleveland  a  yei\r  and  a  half  later, 

ANKLE    INjrRY 

"I  left  baseball  in  19G0  and  went  Into  a 
buslne.ss  which  I  recently  sold.  You  might 
say  the  niimber  one  reason  for  leaving  was 
old  age,"  he  laughed,  "but  it  was  really  due 
to  a  broken  ankle  in  1959  that  never  re- 
sponded." 

Still,  his  Ciireer  in  sports  might  have  been 
even  shorter-lived  if  he  had  followed  his 
boyhood  dream. 

"I  was  a  great  football  enthusiast,"  he 
recalled,  "but  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
made  It  In  football.  I  only  weighed  170. 
I  think  the  good  Lord  helped  me  choose  the 
right  game!" 

Ctirrently.  hU  game  Is  golf — with  a  seven 
handicap — with  occasional  baseball  coach- 
ing In  the  neighborhood.  It  Is  rumored  he 
would  like  nothing  better,  however,  than  a 
major  league  coaching  Job. 

Larry  Jr„  meanwhile,  is  following  In  his 
father's  footsteps. 

"He  prefers  football  Just  like  I  did  when  I 
was  his  age,"  Doby  laughed. 

Helyn  Doby  offered  a  motherly  explana- 
tion of  the  situation.  Yoimg  Larry,  she 
noted,  was  too  young  to  witness  his  father's 
heyday. 

But  If  Doby  can  deliver  his  safe  driving 
message  the  way  he  hit  those  long  balls,  she 
smiled,  he  may  become  Just  as  well-known 
to  the  new  generation  of  teenagers. 
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For  a  Sh-onger  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States,  dedicated  to  the  promotion  and 
support  of  a  strong  American  merchant 
marine,  has  gathered  a  consensus  of  its 
nationwide  membership  concerning  how 
our  merchant  marine  can  best  meet  the 
requirements  of  national  security  and 
economic  welfare. 

Under  permission  heretofore  granted 
me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
I  include  with  these  remarks  a  letter 
from  Propeller  Club  President  E.  D.  Vlck- 
ery  expressing  his  concern  for  our  mer- 
chant marine  as  well  as  the  position 
paper  of  the  club  Itself: 


JtTLT  27,  1966. 
The  Honorable  John  J,  Roonet, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  State.  Justice, 
Commerce,    and    the    Judiciary,    House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Roonet:  The  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States,  a  maritime  and 
marine  association  dedicated  to  promoting 
an  American  Merchant  Marine  adequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  national  security 
and    the    economic    welfare    of    the    United 
States,  having  carefully  considered  the  mari- 
time needs  of  the  United  States,  has  taken 
a  Position  regarding  the  Implementation  of 
our  National  MariUme  Policy  which  Is  real- 
istic   and    constructive.     This   Position    rep- 
resents   a    complete    consensus    of   PropeUer 
Club  member  organizations  and  their  mem- 
bership throughout  the  country. 

The  P>osiUon  is  attached.  It  is  respectfully 
requested  that  the  views  therein  be  carefully 
considered  and  that  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary be  taken. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.    D.   ViCKERY, 

National  President. 

The  Propellek  Club  of  the  United  Statis 
Position  on  iMPLEMENrAnoN  of  Our  Na- 
tional Maritime  Policy 

eackgroltnd 
At  its  National  Convention  in  1965  at  Gal- 
veston,   Texas,    the    Propeller    Club    of    the 
Unit«d   States    adopted    the   following   lan- 
guage in  one  of  Its  key  resolutions: 

"The  PropeUer  Club  urges  the  continued 
development  and  vigorous  application  of  a 
permanent,  non-partisan,  high  level  Admin- 
istration policy  which  Is  firm  In  the  con- 
'rtctlon  that  this  naUon  must  have  a  strong 
and  active  US.-flag  Merchant  Marine  to  serve 
the  commerce  and  defense  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Propeller  Club  urges  maritime 
agencies  of  the  government  to  re-double 
their  efforts  in  support  of  practices  and  pro- 
cedures in  consonance  with  the  provisions  of 
basic  martUme  law  and  the  expressed  wlU  of 
Congress  and  calls  upon  such  agencies  to 
Join  In  a  forceful  program  to  promote  U.S- 
flag  shipping  in  a  troubled  world  which  vi- 
tally re<iuires  It  for  progress  and  stirvlvul." 
Sub.scquent  thereto  concepts  have  been 
advanced  and  policies  advocated  which  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  our  national  maritime 
policy,  our  basic  maritime  laws  and  proven 
shipping  practices. 

The  very  purposes,  which  the  National 
Resolution  of  the  Propeller  Club  was  In- 
tended to  serve,  are  being  hindered  by  varied 
and  sundry  proposals  that  would  weaken 
rather  than  advance  the  cause  of  achieving 
a  strong  American  Merchant  Marine, 

It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est Importance  that  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States  reaffirm  and  Implement  Its 
position  on  "high  level  Administrative  pol- 
icy" as  expressed  In  the  resoluUon  adopted  at 
its  last  National  Convention, 
position 
Tlie  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
vlgorotisly  realBrms  the  principles  of  our  Na- 
tional Maritime  policy  as  expressed  In  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and  in  imple- 
mentation thereof  calls  upon  the  Congress, 
Interested  maritime  agencies  and  maritime 
labor  and  management  to  give  particiUar  and 
continued  support  to  the  following: 

The  present  cost-equallzatton  parity  con- 
cept of  operation  subsidy  as  distinguished 
from  untried  and  improven  theoretical  con- 
cepts of  government  support. 

The  existing  essential  trade  route  concept 
of  our  nationaJ  maritime  policy  with  such 
reasonable  liberalization  as  Is  neceeeary  for 
greater  promoUon  of  United  States  foreign 
commerce. 


The  present  basic  arrangements  for  par- 
ticipation of  American  flag  liners  in  confer- 
ences with  any  necessary  corrective  measures 
contingent  upon  a  study  by  a  special  gov- 
ernment commission. 

A  construction  subsidy  program  to  replace 
current  tonnage  and  capacity  of  existing 
unsubsldized  liner  fleets,  coupled  with  oper- 
ating subsidy  arrangements  contingent 
upon:  a)  compliance  with  existing  subsidy 
regulat.ons,  (b)  agreement  on  fleet  replace- 
ment, and  (c)  divestiture  of  all  foreign  flag 
operations. 

A  construction  subsidv  program  with 
necessary  attendant  benefits  Including  the 
estiiblishment  of  a  Construction  Reserve 
Fund  and  provision  for  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, to  encourage  the  bulldmg  In  U.S.  ship- 
yards of  a  U.S.-fl;tg  dry  bulk  fleet  capable  of 
handling  a  substantial  portion  of  the  bulk 
trade. 

Tile  continuation  of  cargo  preference  laws 
which  provide  cargo  for  US. -flag  ships  and 
combat  tr.-iditional  foreign  flag  routing  pref- 
erences and  discriminatory  practices. 

A  construction  program  with  shipyard  sup- 
port sufficient  to  make  our  Merchant  Marine 
a  more  effective  instrument  In  our  water- 
borne  commerce  and  to  aid  in  the  national 
defense  through  expansion  of  US-flag  mer- 
chant fleet  construction  and  repair  In  U  S 
shipyards. 

Establishment  of  a  Joint  government- 
Industry  national  research  program  to  ex- 
plore new  technology  for  improving  the  U.S- 
flag  merchant  fleet. 

Vigorous  application  of  our  current  non- 
partisan national  maritime  policy  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
In  order  to  best  serve  the  commercial  and 
defense  needs  of  the  nation. 


U  Tbant  Should  Remain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  1, 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
world  where  almost  every  day  sees  an- 
other crisis  in  the  affairs  of  mankind, 
those  men  who  play  an  essential  role  in 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace  are  too 
few  to  let  slip  through  mankind's  collec- 
tive fingers.  The  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  is  such  a  man.  He 
has  performed  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  in  the  most  difficult  of  ages.  And 
thus  far  he  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
specter  of  world  war  at  arm's  length 
from  humanity.  Although  he  has  earned 
the  rest  he  has  stated  he  craves.  I  feel 
that  he  should  stay.  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Denver  Post  expresses 
this  wish  perfectly: 

U  Th.«nt  Is  Needed  at  His  U.N.  Post 

The  men  in  the  Kremlin  told  U  Thant  this 
week  they  would  like  him  to  remain  for  a 
second  term  as  secretary-general  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Thant  has  also  been  endorsed  for  a  second 
term  by  the  United  States.  Britain  and 
Prance.  Vice  President  Humphrey  an- 
nounced the  American  endorsement  only  last 
month. 

About  the  only  one  who  Is  not  eager  to 
have  the  secretary-general  stay  on  is  Thant 
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bim«elf .  He  1b  reported  to  be  depreaeed  both. 
by  the  w«r  In  Viet  Nam  and  the  InaUUty  of 
the  United  Nattooa  to  contribute  to  a  settle- 
ment. 

He  haa  not  ruled  out  the  poaelblUty  tha* 
he  would  accept  another  flve-year  term,  but 
he  told  the  Ruaslans  he  had  not  made  up  bis 
mind  to  accept  It  either. 

We  hope  and  believe  the  secretary -general 
wUl  recognize  both  hla  obUgaUon  to  remain 
and  the  poaalbUlty  that  the  United  Nation* 
will  be  able  to  aocompUsb  at  some  later  time 
what  It  cannot  accomplish  now. 

If  the  world  organization  has  been  unable 
to  aerre  aa  mediator,  has  failed  to  prevent 
onralntinn  and  haa  brought  the  parties  no 
closer  to  a  settlement,  no  other  organization, 
nation  or  bloc  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
thooe  thm^B  either. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  the  United 
Nations — and  only  the  United  Nations — can 
play  the  role  that  U  required  to  get  negoUa- 
tlona  under  way  or  make  a  settlement  work. 

We  hope  U  Thant  will  be  on  hand  when 
that  time  ootnee,  and  that  he  will  continue 
to  exercise  VJf.  influence — however  small  It 
may  presently  be — to  advance  the  prospects 
of  peace  talks. 

If  U  Thant  were  to  refuse  to  serve  smy 
longer.  It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West  could  agree  on  a  suc- 
oeaaor  who  would  also  be  acceptable  to  the 
Afro-Asian  states. 

The  United  Nations  has  enough  troubles  at 
this  stage  without  becoming  Involved  In  a 
wrangle  over  a  new  secretary-general. 

Thant  will  be  under  strong  pressure  to  give 
\3p  his  plan  to  retire  In  Burma  and  to  stay  at 
his  post  In  New  York  In  order  to  save  the 
organization. 

The  secretary -general  has  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  most  nations  of  the  world,  and 
he  has  earned  them.  A  man  who  has  become 
such  a  universal  influence  for  good  ought  not 
to  deprive  mankind  of  his  services  at  a  time 
when  they  are  needed  most. 


CaBforaia't  Nortli  Coast  Water  Resource 
DcTelopments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CALDTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  August  1, 1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hoow  and  the  Senate  the  progress  and 
status  of  water  resource  development  on 
the  north  coast  of  California,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  most  recent 
speech  to  the  Eel  River  Flood  Control  and 
Water  Conservation  Association  on  July 
7.  1M6. 

With  all  the  Interest  in  water  develop- 
ment In  California  and  the  Nation,  the 
very  devastating  floods  In  1964  and  1965 
and.  In  particular  and  the  great  benefits 
to  be  dolved  from  accelerating  the  con- 
struction of  flood  protective  works  and 
reservoirs,  I  hop)efully  the  following  re- 
marks win  be  helpful  to  anyone  con- 
cerned with  the  advancement  of  water 
resource  developments. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  expended  an- 
nually for  flood  recovery  and  rehabilita- 
tion assistance.  I  hope  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  directing  more  funds  toward 
making  thls  Well  recognlzed  liability  into 
one  of  America's  greatest  assets. 


I  want  to  express  my  .sincere  thanks  to  the 
Eel  River  Flood  Control  and  Water  Coixscr- 
vatlon  Association  for  ^vlng  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  again  present  a  "prosjTess  report" 
on  our  Northcoast  Water  Resource  Develop- 
ments. Also,  I  would  like  to  commend  all  of 
you  for  the  great  strides  you  have  made  In 
stimulating  interest  In  our  wat*r  problems 
among  the  various  ageacles  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Government. 

Certainly,  most  of  us  In  State  and  Federal 
Government  are  well  aware  of  the  problonis 
facing  us.  but  I  cannot  over-emphasize  how 
much  we  recoEnlze  and  appreciate  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  this  alert  orgcinization, 
because  Just  as  the  old  saying  goes,  "We  can 
lead  a  horse  to  w.iter,  but  we  can't  make 
him  drink" — we  can  assLst  in  providing  and 
coordinating  the  techni'-al  data  but  we  must 
know  the  .specific  wawr  policy  objectives  of 
each  of  your  areas  and  counties. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  ttirough  an 
organization  such  as  this — by  your  activities 
to  date  you  have  clearly  demonstrated  your 
desire  to"  do  Just  that.  For  this  continuing 
surveillance,  we,  who  are  in  p<j6iti0!is  of  po- 
litical leadership,  are  deeply  grateful.  Be- 
lieve me,  without  your  elTortj,  and  coopera- 
tion, our  task  of  presenting  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  would  become  very  diflicult. 
if  not  impossible. 

Of  course,  the  very  devastating  flood  dis- 
aster of  December  1964  certainly  brought 
nationwide  attention  to  our  problems  and 
has  resulted  in  an  overall  acceleration  of  the 
project  planning  and  .studies  In  the  State  and 
Federal  Water  Resource  agencies.  But,  I 
would  also  like  to  remind  you  that  memories 
are  often  very  short — every  day  away  from  a 
flood  disaster  generally  results  In  a  propor- 
tionately lesser  amount  of  concern  about  that 
problem  as  new  problems  arise  to  capture  the 
attention  of  the  State  Legl.slature  and  the 
Congress.  So  again,  we  must  continue  to 
"beat  the  drtuns  " 

We  must  continue  to  "strike  wWle  the 
Iron  is  hot".  In  other  words,  we  can  never 
let  up  in  our  determination  to  advance  our 
vast  water  resource  projects. 

Without  question,  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  the  Eel  River  complex,  the  Russian 
River  Basin,  the  Napa  River  Flood  Control, 
the  Mad  the  Van  Duzen,  and  the  multitude 
of  other  flood  control  and  water  corLservatlon 
projects  of  aui  North  Coast,  Ls  now  and  will, 
in  tlie  future,  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
largest,  Inter-Agency  cooperative  projects, 
ever  undertaken  by  man.  The  estimated 
costs  will  run  from  2.5  to  3.5  billion  dollars. 
While  these  figures,  quite  naturally,  tend 
to  stagger  the  l.Tiagi nation,  they  also  point 
out  the  problems  f.vclng  us  eis  we  seek  the 
necessary  funds  at  the  State  and  Federal 
level.  Each  project  must  meet  the  moet 
stringent  economic  and  engineering  Justlflca- 
tion  requirements.  Thxs  will  require  the 
broadest  possible  support  f. om  every  one  in 
this  room  because  as  you  know,  there  Is  great 
and  growing  competition  fur  these  funds. 
Quite  honestly,  though,  we  on  the  North 
Coast  certainly  cannot  complain  too  much 
because  the  Federal  frovernment  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  activltlce  alone  spent 
Sa4, 000,000  In  completing  the  rehabilitiitlon 
work  associated  with  t.he  '£^  fIo<xl. 

Incidentally,  I  want  to  briefly  acknowledge 
and  commend  the  jjersonnel  of  the  Corps,  the 
Bureau  of  Recl.amation.  the  S<'-<!1  Conserva- 
tion Service,  the  State  Department  of  Water 
Reeources,  county  government  and  the  thou- 
sands of  organizations  and  volunteers  who 
performed  so  magniScently  during  the  after- 
math of  the  floods. 

This  large  amount  of  money,  spent  for 
recovery  work  Ut  without  doubt,  the  most 
glaring  Justification  for  advancing  the  recom- 
mended flood  protective  works.  Also,  we 
have  19  different  projects  funded  in  the  cur- 
rent Public  Works  appropriation  bill  now 
being  considered  by  the  Congress.  I'm  still 
asking  for  more  additions  to  the  Bill,  but 


as  you  can  see,  the  committee  members  do 
have  a  point,  when  they  say.  "Olavses,  how 
much  more  are  we  supposed  to  give  one  Con- 
gressional District?" 

However,  I  will  continue  bo  press,  with 
your  cooperation,  because  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  we  have  a  strong  case  to  sell. 
To  me,  water  Is  wealth — water  Is  now.  or 
will  soon  become,  worth  whatever  It  costs 
to  develop  It.  To  postpone  or  prolong  'ts 
development  Is  to  be  foolhardy  and  unwise. 
.'Vny  appropriation  for  water  resource  devel- 
opment Is.  in  my  Judgment,  an  Investment  in 
Ainerlca. 

The  return  on  this  investment  Is  many 
fold— both  ImmedUte  and  long  range.  The 
inunediate  benefits  are  principally  in  the  con- 
struction field — the  direct  and  Indirect  Job* 
.associated  with  these  projects  will  be  tre- 
mendous. The  Job  opportunities  In  the 
services  related  to  this  type  cpnstruction 
project  are  boundless.  One  need  only  to  visit 
Oroville.  California  and  you  can  then  antici- 
pate or  get  an  Idea  of  what  we  can  expect 
here  on  the  North  Coast.  Certainly  the  next 
twenty  years  are  going  to  be  exciting  ones  aa 
we  turn  this  well  recognized  liability  Into  one 
of  America's  greatest  assets. 

Certainly,  who  can  fall  to  recognize  the 
potential  good  for  all  mankind  In  these 
worthwhile  projects.  All  the  people  In  every 
county  of  the  North  Coast  will  feel  the  bene- 
fits. In  the  chronically  depressed  areas  of 
Southern  Humboldt  and  Northern  Mendo- 
cino counties,  we  can  anticipate  a  tremen- 
dous "shot  In  the  arm",  economically,  when 
the  dirt  begins  to  "fly"  on  thoee  projects. 
Just  Imagine  flair  of  activity  that  will  take 
place  between  the  Willi ts  and  Giirberrtlle- 
F\>rtuna  areas.  The  Efry  Creek,  Knights 
Valley  and  Big  Sulphur  projects  In  Sonoma 
County  will  provide  a  stlmulous  to  Southern 
Mendocino  and  Sonoma  counties. 

As  John  Wlnzler  commented  this  morning, 
the  Butler  Valley  project  on  the  Mad  River 
must  be  expedited  In  order  to  meet  the 
rapidly  increasing  demands  for  municipal 
and  industrial _^ water  In  Humboldt  County. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  In  the  process  of 
stepping  up  the  final  filing  date  of  Its  report. 
With  the  well  recognized  flood  control  bene- 
fits associated  with  the  Sequoia  damslte  proj- 
ect. I  have  asked  the  Corpe"  for  a  speed-up 
In  this  feasibility  study. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  Immediate  bene- 
fits to  otir  region  that  are  "Just  aroimd  the 
corner",  as  we  move  toward  the  orderly  plan- 
ning and  development  of  our  water  programs. 
The  long  range  l>enefit6  are  obvious  to  all  of 
us  concerned  with  providing  safety  and  se- 
curity, from  the  rampaging  flood  waters,  for 
our  people  and  thoee  who  envision  the  bene- 
fits of  water  conservation  for  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply.  Irrigation,  recreation 
and  fisheries  enhancement. 

Speaking  of  floods,  I  would  be  very  derelict 
If  I  did  not  recognize,  with  pleasin-e,  the 
progress  of  the  Flood  Warning  System  on  our 
rivers.  Some  of  you  may  recall  my  "blast" 
through  the  news  media  relating  to  the  In- 
adequacy of  a  proper  flood  warning  system— 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  thought  I  was  a  bit 
harsh  in  my  statement,  but  with  the  sub- 
sequent results  I  am  convinced  that  It  was 
worthwhile.  Assemblyman  Frank  Belottl  and 
Senator  Carl  Chrlstenson  performed  miracles 
in  pushing  the  request  through  Sacramento. 
In  talking  to  the  Weather  Bureau  people 
in  Eureka  and  Washington,  they  are  con- 
vinced that  "somebody  got  the  message". 
Seriously  though,  with  the  modern  commu- 
nications equipment  now  available,  there  Is 
simply  no  excuse  for  not  having  the  finest 
warning  systems  man  can  provide.  We've 
motivated  similar  Improvements  in  our  Fruit 
Froet  Warning  Systems  and  as  some  of  you 
know,  we  recently  completed  our  Fire  Disas- 
ter Review  hearings  in  Santa  Rosa, 

Here  again,  we  are  asking  for  a  complete 
re-evaluation  of  our  fire  fighting  capabUlty 
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to  detemlne  whether  or  not  we  have  an  ade- 
quate plan  of  action,  and  the  most  advanced 
equipment  ready,  on  a  stand-by  basis,  to  be 
"cranked  into  action"  should  fires  break  out 
during  this  coming  season.  Believe  me,  I've 
had  the  i^-llllng  cooperation  of  everyone, 
partlularly  the  people  directly  Involved  in 
"carrying-out"  the  program.  They've  wel- 
comed our  intervention  because  with  their 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Inadequacies,  they 
welcomed  our  "carryang  the  torch"  for  Im- 
proving their  cause. 

While  fire  disasters  may  appear  Irrelevent 
to  flood  control  and  water  conservation,  I 
can  assure  you  that  forest  fire  are  equally 
categorized  as  dl&isters  and  demand  the 
attention  of  all  of  us.  Further,  as  constitu- 
ents you  ore  entitled  to  this  "progress  report" 
as  well. 

Returning  now  to  Water  Resource  Develop- 
ment, there  are  a  few  cogent  points  I  would 
like  to  make. 

First  of  all.  as  many  people  have  told  you, 
things  are  happening  all  around  us,  that  have 
heretofore  been  non-existent.  As  your  very 
able  water  consultant.  Harvey  Banks,  has 
told  you,  he  Is  withholding  presentation  of 
the  final  draft  of  his  report  because  of  what 
has  happened  recently  on  the  Colorado  River, 
Metropolitan  Water  District  and  Columbia 
River  Developments. 

"Hie  f.act  that  Glen  Smith  of  the  Metro- 
poll  t.an  Water  District  made  the  statement 
"that  MWD  may  propose  to  Increase  the  size 
of  the  Teh.achapl  Pimiplng  Plant  and  the  East 
Branch,  to  be  capable  of  serving  until  2020 
Ifi  of  great  significance  and  bears  watching 
and  intense  review.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  Mr.  Banks  and  your  organization  will 
maintain  ready  vigilance  and  Increase  your 
communications  with  MWD. 

Because  of  the  Incre.islng  demands  for, 
water  everywhere,  the  study  for  a  regional 
plan  to  transport  waters  Into  the  Colorado 
River,  a  supplemental  water  supply  for 
Southern  California,  the  expanding  regional 
developments  of  the  Southwestern  States 
with  Texas  and  Kansas  being  recently  added 
to  the  picture,  the  widening  controversy  over 
the  Columbia  River  water  export  plans,  and 
its  25-year  construction  timetable,  the  popu- 
lation expansion  projections  for  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys,  the  readily 
recognized  need  to  supplement  the  Delta  Pool 
water  requirements  and  the  many  Increasing 
demands  of  our  State  Water  Plan,  one  can 
only  conclude  what  we've  known  and  pre- 
dicted for  some  time,  the  attention  given  our 
north  coast  water  resources  will  be  substan- 
tially greater. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  the 
prtnciple  fact  that  stands  out  Is  the  con- 
sideration of  our  North  Coast  water  resources 
as  an  Interim  supply,  a  water  supply  that 
will  be  needed  In  other  areas  of  California 
until  such  time  as  the  Columbia  River  water 
agreements  are  worked  out,  the  26  year  con- 
struction schedule  completed  or  an  efficient 
and  effective  system  of  desalinlzatlon  become 
technologlclaly  and  economically  feasible 
Again,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  my  previous 
reference  to  the  MWD  statement  to  further 
stress  this  point. 

Quite  naturally,  with  our  common  desire  to 
accelerate  the  project  developments,  this 
could  be  very  timely  in  providing  us  with  the 
potential  economic  Justification  of  our  proj- 
ects. To  say  the  least,  it  Is  very  tempting  to 
»ee  this  possibility  evolve.  But  it  also 
prompts  me  to  suggest  that  we  must  all  ac- 
Mlerate  our  efforts  In  determining  the  water 
policy  objectives  of  oiu-  region  and  our  re- 
spective communities  and  counties,  making 
certain  that  our  own  water  needs  are  ade- 
quately protected  and  provided  for  Again 
your  actions  In  developing  the  Joint  exercls^ 
or  powers  agreement  and  the  report  of  Harvey 
Banks  here  today  indicate  you're  moving  In 
the  right  direction. 

With  the  Inter-Agency  group  having  di- 
vided up  the  projects  on  the  Eel.  Van  Duzen 
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and  Mad  Rivers,  and  delineated  the  function 
that  each  agency  should  pursue.  It  becomes 
our  Joint  responsibility  to  set  a  series  of  dead- 
lines and/or  target  dates  when  all  projects 
In  our  package  or  master  plan  can  be  com- 
pleted. Certainly,  a  projected  timetable  by 
each  agency,  available  to  .all,  would  be  very 
helpful  to  people  Interested  In  om  progress". 

With  the  very  obvious  competition  for  ap- 
propriations. I  again  would  like  to  stress  the 
Importance  of  each  agency  concentrating  on 
Its  own  area  of  responsibility,  thereby  mini- 
mizing duplication  of  effort  and  maximizing 
the  opportumty  for  simultaneous  action  and 
progress.  Tills  will  be  an  accelerated  PubUc 
Works  program  at  Its  best.  We  on  our  com- 
mittee are  pushing  this  concept. 

I  believe  yovir  Association  should  support 
Bureau  projects  where  there  Is  clear  evidence 
that  cheap  agrlcultiu-al  water  is  needed; 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  when  the  prin- 
ciple purpose  is  flood  control  and  water 
supply;  projects  of  the  State  of  California, 
perhaps  In  cooperation  with  the  Corps  or  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  providing  those  proj- 
ects give  suitable  local  benefits  to  the  project 
area  and  make  local  water  supply  available. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  obvious,  we  must 
take  further  steps  to  become  a  part  of  the 
overall  planning  process.  The  time  for  think- 
ing In  terms  of  Regional  Planning  is  now. 
The  overall  impact  on  lands  located  in  some 
of  the  project  areas  will  require  our  attention. 
Land  Use  Planning  must  be  brought  up  to 
date  to  coincide  with  the  Regional  water 
plans. 

The  people  and  the  communities  of  our 
area  will  be  looking  for  more  specific  answers 
to  their  questions — when,  where  and  hoW 
When  will  the  project  get  started,  where  will 
It  be  located  and  how  much  will  it  cost  or 
how  much  can  I  expect  to  benefit  from  this 
start.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  ad- 
vised me  of  their  progress  In  developing  con- 
cepts of  future  agricultural  crop  patterns  as 
influenced  by  ample  irrigation  water  on  a 
reglonwlde  basis. 

As  I've  stated  before,  we  will  become  In- 
creasingly dependent  upon  you  for  guidance 
and  direction,  so  that  we  are  advancing  the 
projects  In  keeping  with  the  water  policy  ob- 
jectives of  you  and  the  people  you  represent 
We  must,  at  the  earliest  possible  date  start 
translating  some  of  these  studies  and  plans 
with  a  positive  program  of  action.  We  can 
and  must  see  concrete  results.  Part  of  this  ts 
happening.  Needless  to  say,  It  Is  thrilling  to 
see  the  "dirt  fly"  on  the  Redwood  Creek  proj- 
ect, we  have  provided  the  funds  for  the  start 
on  Corte  Madera  Creek  and  we  are  asking  for 
a  construction  start  on  Dry  Creek.  As  I  told 
the  appropriations  conamlttee  members,  it  Is 
vital  to  keep  these  projects  moving  on  sched- 
ule so  as  to  prevent  a  future  "logjam"  in 
funding  the  construction  starts. 

As  we  seek  all  possible  means  of  accelerat- 
ing our  projects,  we  might  look  back  on  the 
years  prior  to  construction  of  the  Oroville 
Dam.  Every  consultant  proclaimed  the  Oro- 
ville project  could  not  be  Justified  until  1980 
The  Director  of  Water  Resources,  administra- 
tively, apparently  with  the  backing  of  the 
Governor,  went  ahead  with  the  project.  The 
decision  to  proceed  was  made  In  September 
of  1960.  This  has  been  later  referred  to  as 
the  decision  with  "the  proper  mixture  of 
engineering  and  guts". 

A  most  significant  fact  occurred  In  later 
years — the  project  was  completed  to  a  point 
where  It  performed  the  flood  control  pur- 
pose-Just one  week  before  the  1964  flood  hit. 
The  Director  of  Water  Resources  who  made 
that  decision  was  Harvey  Banks. 

As  we  discuss  methods  of  accelerating  these 
projects,  I  would  Uke  to  touch  brlefiy  on  a 
matter  that  has  "bugged"  me  for  a  long  time 
Having  traveled  throughout  the  United  States 
vlslUng  areas  hard  hit  by  similar  natural  dis- 
asters, I  concluded  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  facing  the  Congress  was  the  "horse 
and  buggy"  criteria  being  used  for  benefit  to 


cofit  ratio  justification.  1  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  It  does  not  recognize  the  totaJ 
picture  Ahen  considering  the  economic  fac- 
tors associated  with  disasters  and  flood  pro- 
tective works. 

It  hiHi  become  increasingly  cle«x  that  the 
Stat*  and  the  Bureau  wiU  not  build  the 
Middle  Fork  and  English  Ridge  projects  re- 
spectively unless  they  actually  need  the  water 
in  the  S.acrameRto  Valley  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. On  the  other  hand,  the  North  Coast 
needs  flood  control  at  an  early  time  We  are 
lookUig  at  two  or  three  possible  criteria 
changes  that  might  embody  the  following 
principles  to  allow  early  project  construc- 
tion: 

1.  Payn.e.nt,  in  addiUon  to  flood  control 
allocation,  for  Interest  and  principal  on  the 
allocation  to  water  conservation,  during  the 
period  of  years  before  water  is  used,  perhaps 
with  a  maximum  number  of  years  specified 
This  pa>-ment  could  be  non-reimbursable  to 
the  Federal  Government  In  that  when  water 
is  used,  the  using  agency  would  only  pick  up 
payments  to  the  end  of  the  original  period 

2.  Payment  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
principal  and  Interest  on  conservation  stor- 
age until  water  Is  med.  with  the  payout  pe- 
riod to  begin  at  the  time  water  is  used  and 
extend  for  the  full  period  prescribed  In  pres- 
ent law. 

3.  Payment  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
Interest  and  princip.al  on  conservation  allo- 
cation until  water  Is  used,  with  these  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
repaid  by  water  users  as  a  surcharge  on  future 
water  rates. 

In  discussing  criteria,  there  is  another 
matter  that  Is  deserving  of  more  attention— 
the  consideration  for  aesthetics.  The  reten- 
tion and  enliancement  of  as  much  natural 
beauty  as  possible,  during  the  construction 
stages  of  our  various  projects,  would  be 
serving  the  public  interest  and  must  be  given 
a  higher  priority  In  the  future.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  when  flood  control  projects  are 
built  through  the  center  of  communities  such 
as  Napa  and  those  along  the  Corte  Madera 
Creek  In  M.-irln.  Again,  ovir  committee  will 
be  looking  for  possible  Incremental  additions 
in  future  criteria  changes. 

Some  of  these  questions  might  be  asked 
How  do  you  value  flood  control?  Where  two 
major  catastrophes  have  occurred  In  the  past 
ten  years,  what  criteria  should  apply  toward 
timing  of  the  projects?  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  establish  quantitative  criteria  without 
providing  proper  value  judgment  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  risk.  Who  knows  when  the  100 
year  or  1,000  year  storm  Is  going  to  come' 
We  do  know,  from  the  experiences  of  the  last 
three  years  alone,  that  the  frequency  of  the 
storms  and  floods  are  on  the  Increase,  nation- 
wide. I  can  speak  with  authority  because 
I've  been  to  these  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  flood  recovery  and  re- 
habilitation costs,  the  one  question  that  keeps 
coming  to  my  mind  Is  the  lack  of  adequate 
consideration  for  Increased  values  In  land 
and  Improvements,  that  can  be  anticipated 
Unmedlately  following  the  competition  of  a 
flood  control  or  reclamation  faclUty  Thla 
has  occu.Ted  In  every  part  of  the  country 
where  similar  projects  are  now  In  place  I 
am  convinced  we  can  safely  expect  this  trend 
to  continue. 

With  this  In  mind  I  have  asked  for  answers 
to  these  questions  from  our  committee  and 
staff,  obviously  seeking  Improvements  to  our 
established  criteria,  techmques  and  method- 
ology for  economic  evaluation.  We  are  ask- 
ing for  a  similar  review  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  In  the  coming  months  I  will  be 
pursuing  this  objective  to  the  maximum— if 
you  agree  with  me,  I  hope  you  Join  in  pre- 
senting the  point  of  view  and  suggestions  of 
your  organization. 

Again,  the  results  of  these  evaluations 
should  prove  helpful  as  we  emphasize  the 
concept   of  accelerated  development  of  the 
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northcoast  waters  aa  an  Interim  solution  to 
th  Colorado  River  problem. 

In  closing,  as  some  of  you  know,  I  Just 
returned  from  the  World  Forestry  Congress 
In  Spain.  While  our  principle  mission  wa« 
to  observe  the  progress  of  Improved  forestry 
in  other  sections  of  the  world.  I  also  asked 
our  friends  in  Spain  about  their  progress  in. 
water  resource  development.  Immediately, 
they  proudly  responded  by  advising  that  they 
have  already  developed  80%  of  their  hydro- 
logical  potential.  Gentlemen,  this  Is  a 
country  that  \b  supposed  to  be  substantially 
behind  us  In  technology  and  engineering.  I 
only  wish  we  had  80%  of  the  North  Coasts* 
hydrologlcal  potential  already  developed. 

In  attending  this  world  conference,  one 
coxUd  not  help  but  feel  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  ua — constantly  seeking  idea* 
and  Information  from  a  diversified,  viable 
and  wealthy  country,  recognized  aa  a  world 
leader.  The  world  is  craving  for  our  leader- 
ship. The  Image  we  create  and  the  example 
we  set  la  now  in  the  making.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  our  Internatlonsd  purpose  will 
be  Judged  by  our  domestic  performance. 
Somehow,  I  get  the  feeling  we  can  and  must 
do  more  In  accelerating  water  resource  de- 
velopment— can  any  red-blooded  American 
refuse  to  accept  this  challenge? 

I  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  you  In  every 
way  poMlble.  Thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to  this  very  distinguished  group 
of  water  experta.  , 


Yietnam't  Crncial  Election 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or    MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1, 1966 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  columns 
that  appeared  recently  In  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  Post.  Together  they  give  the 
American  people  some  heartening  news 
about  US.  efforts  In  developing  peace 
throughout  the  world: 

VirrNAM's  Crucial  Election 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
No  matter  how  much  the  critics  may  ridi- 
cule It,  the  September  11  election  In  South 
Vietnam  may  well  give  President  Johnson  his 
flMt  Important  break  In  the  agonizing  war 
in  Southeast  Ajsla. 

One  major  reason  for  this  bright  assess- 
ment Is  the  murderous  sabotage  and  terror 
campaign  that  the  Vletcong  has  now  begun 
In  an  effort  to  undermine  the  entire  electoral 
process.  This  means  the  Vletcong  regards 
the  election  as  potentially  disastrous. 

Consider,  for  example,  well-authenticated 
reports  to  Washington  of  a  Vletcong  attack 
on  the  party  headquarters  of  the  Vietnamese 
ODD  P«tfty,   a  strongly   nationalistic,   antl- 
Communlst'  pollUcal    party    In    Quang   Tin 
province  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 
On  July  14  or  15 — the  date  Is  uncertain — 
a  number  of  officials  of  this  party,  which  Is 
running  several  candidates  as  delegates  to 
the    constitutional    convention,    were    mur- 
dered In  a  Vletcong  attack  which  could  have 
K^  only  one  purpoae:  to  terrorize  the  party 
and  frighten  It  Into  boycotting  the  election. 
One  of  the  proei>ectlve  candidates  lost  both 
his   legs   in   the   attack.     He   still    Intends, 
nonetheless,  to  be  a  candidate  In  the  election. 
This  Incident  Is  not  Isolated.    The  South 
Vietnamese  government  Is  now  studying  In- 
telligence  reports  from   at   least  five  other 
^ovlnoes  that  the  Communist  Vletcong  are 
planning  campaigns  of  sabotage. 
Xbe  Vletcong,  of  course,  is  barred   from 
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running  candidates  of  its  own.  But  because 
it  is  working  st)  hard  to  hold  down  the  vote 
In  the  election,  a  big  turnout  wlU  constitute 
a  m.ijor  defeat  for  the  Vletcong. 

Thxis  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
lex  the  Vletcong  and  its  political  ami.  the 
National  Uijcration  Front,  the  election  is  a 
Trojan  horse.  It  will  reveal  for  the  first  tinae 
the  weakness  of  the  Vietcong. 

And  tlUs  revelation  will  dranaatize  the 
essential  correctness  of  President  Johnson's 
conviction  tliat  the  overwheln-ung  majority 
of  South  Vietnam's  p-.pul.it Ion  of  16  million 
has  no  tie  of  svTiipathy.  Ideology  or  loyalty 
to  the  Vletot:ns 

The  unofficial  U.S.  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  S-outh  Vietnamese  citizens  who  would 
wtllinpiv  support  the  Vietoong  runs  to 
around  5  or  6  per  cent.  Well-informed  esti- 
mates from  efu^tern  European  Communist 
sources  are  not  much  higher— around  8  per 

cent. 

Up  to  now  it  has  been  difficult  for  the 
President  to  Ulu.strate  this  basic  fax-t.  But 
If  the  election  goes  as  expe<-t<>d.  that  In  itself 
win  dramatize  what  Mr.  John.-;on  has  been 
saving  for  so  long:  That  the  Unlt«l  States 
Is  'in  South  Vietnam  t..->  sUyp  aggression  from 
the  north  and  that  left  to  its  own  devices. 
South  Vietnam  would  overwhelmingly  reject 
the  Communlst-s. 

An  outpouring  of  bctw^-en  4  and  5  million 
voters  should  be  a  powerfiil  demonstration 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  development 
of  free  [x>litlcal  instituUons  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  real  p<5ssihility. 

There  are  also,  of  course,  hazards  In  this 
first  election  (to  be  followed  by  election  of 
an  a.ssembly  after  agre<?ment  has  been 
reached  on  a  consUtutlonl .  The  108  winners 
among  more  than  700  candidates  have  only 
one  Job;  To  draft  a  consUtutlon  for  a  coun- 
try that  has  never  had  one.  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  how  this  first  elected  convention 
vsiil  act. 

For  example.  It  Is  not  ruled  out  that  the 
constitutional  convenUon,  as  the  first  na- 
tional body  m  South  Vietnam's  history  to 
be  chosen  in  a  relatively  free  election  might 
try  to  reconstitute  itself  as  a  parliamentary 
body  and  claim  for  itself  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. No  one  expects  this  to  happen,  but 
no  one  can  know  for  s-ore  what  will  hivppen 
when  it  convenes  in  late  September. 

Tliat  is  no  more  a  hjizard  than  the  cata- 
logue of  hazards  President  Johnson  Uvea 
with  every  day  in  pursuing  his  goal  in  Viet- 
nam The  important  thing  about  the  elec- 
tion is  that  it  has  stirred  up  Intense  and 
healthv  Interest  among  the  political  partlee 
and  that  it  Is  certain  to  expose  the  fraudu- 
lence  of  the  claim  of  the  Vletcong  to  be 
the  true  representative  of  the  people. 


Signs  That  'We'bx  'Winning  Colo  'Wa* 
(By  Drew  Peiuson) 

Some  of  the  professional  scaremongers  who 
see  the  world  going  hell-bent  toward  com- 
munism have  been  trvlng  to  persuade  the 
American  public  that  we  are  losing  the  Cold 
War.  This  has  long  been  the  theme  of  Sen. 
Tom  Dodd's  Internal  Security  Committee  and 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  either  the  Com- 
mittee or  D<iDD's  conduct  is  called  a  "leftist" 
by  his  pal.  Cren.  Julius  Klein. 

However.  I  have  visited  much  of  the  world 
In  the  past  18  months  and  In  my  opinion  we 
are  winning,  not  losine.  the  Cold  War. 

In  Africa,  the  pro-Comjnunlst  Ben  Bella 
has  been  kicked  out  of  Algeria;  while  Presi- 
dent Kwiune  Nkrumah.  the  Chinese  puppet 
of  Ghana,  has  been  given  the  gate  by  his  own 
people.  In  East  Africa,  when  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Bill  Atwood  retired,  the  people  of 
Kenya  came  out  with  placards  reading: 
"Yankee  don't  go  home." 

When  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Ch'en  Yl 
traveled  through  Africa  some  months  ago 
advocating  wars  of  liberation,  he  turned  prac- 
tically every  leader  against  him.  Africa  Is 
now  almost  totally  pro-West  and  antl-Com- 


munist.  wltJi  even  President  Nasser  of  Egj-pt 
on  shaky  jwlitical  legs— despite  the  Aswan 
Dam. 

VTCTORrES    IN    ASIA 

In  Pakistan.  President  Ayub  Khan,  who  ha.s 
been  flirting  with  the  Chinese,  has  now 
thrown  out  his  pro-Communist  Foreign 
Minister.  Zulf  Kar  Bhutto,  and  is  sliding  back 
into  the  pro-'West  camp. 

India,  once  the  champion  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese, has  learned  the  hard  way.  During  the 
recent  worry  over  the  execution  of  American 
prisoners  in  Hanoi,  the  Indian  Embassy  here 
and  Premier  Indira  Gandhi  in  Moscow  pres- 
sured the  Russians  to  use  their  influence  with 
Hanoi  to  block  any  war  crimes  trial. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  Indonesia  has  put 
Suk.arno  on  the  sidelines  and  cleaned  out 
every  single  Chinese  Communist.  Simulta- 
neously, Indonesia  has  dropped  Its  war 
against  Malaysia,  and  that  country  Is  now 
even  more  pro-West. 

In  Japan,  where  we  lost  friends  as  a  result 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  the  socialists  are  still 
ftunlng,  but  the  middle  class  has  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  position  and 
the  situation  has  Improved. 

In  Cyprus,  where  Greece  and  Turkey,  two 
good  U.S.  allies,  were  almost  on  the  verge  of 
war  last  year,  both  sides  have  come  to  their 
senses.  Communist  agitators  who  once  had 
a  field  day  In  Greece  and  Turkey  have  piped 
down. 

RED    INDEPENDENCI 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  change  in  any 
part  of  the  world  Is  taking  place  among  the 
European  Communist-bloc  nations. 

'When  I  visited  Yugoslavia  In  1950  I  re- 
ported that  nation  would  drift  Into  a  mod- 
erate type  of  socialism  similar  to  that  of  the 
British  Labor  government.  The  Truman  Ad- 
ministration, which  simultaneously  continu- 
ing this  policy,  sold  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  launched  a  policy  of  aiding  Yugo- 
slavia— also  Poland— with  surplus  grain. 
The  Elsenhower  Administration,  President 
Tito  even  Jet  fighters  and  trained  Yugoslav 
pilots  In  Texas,  despite  the  criticism  of  the 
right  wing. 

The  policy  has  paid  off.  Today  Yugoslavia 
enjoys  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  farm- 
ing, freedom  of  small  business.  Only  the 
public  uUlltles  and  major  industries,  as  Ln 
England  which  Is  nationalizing  steel,  are  gov- 
ernment owned. 

Recently  Tito  uncovered  the  same  kind  of 
wire-tapping  which  our  Justice  Department 
has  revealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  nto 
kicked  out.  however.  Aleksandar  Randovic, 
the  man  responsible  for  it. 

Other  European  Communist  countries, 
while  not  as  Independent  as  Yugoslavia,  are 
drifting  In  that  direction. 

SEEKS    MORE   U.S.    TRADE 

All  the  European  Communists  are  eager 
for  more  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  if 
Representative  Wilbur  Mn.L3  (Democrat  of 
Arkansas) ,  Chairman  o<  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  hadn't  thumbed  his  nose  at  the 
White  House  when  the  President  wanted  to 
loosen  trade  barriers,  we  would  now  be  doing 
an  expanding  business  with  this  part  of  the 
world.  Instead  the  Germans,  French  and 
British  are  making  money  In  these  markets. 

In  Latin  America,  the  resentment  against 
the  United  States  over  our  landing  of  Ma- 
rines In  the  Dominican  Republic  has  cooled 
off.  Most  Latins  are  convinced  by  the  steady 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  that  we  have  no 
ulterior  motives  on  that  Island,  and  the  wel- 
come given  to  President  Johnson  by  Mexico, 
the  chief  critic  of  our  Dominican  policy, 
demonstrated  that  the  Dominican  incident  is 
now  water  over  the  dam. 

At  one  time  the  Chinese  Communists  con- 
sidered Latin  America  one  of  their  chief 
targets,  second  only  to  Africa.  They  were 
more  active  In  Cuba  than  the  Russians,  and 
were  definitely  behind  Castro's  terrorist  drive 
on  nearby  Venezuela.  That  drive  has  now 
fizzled.  So  have  the  drives  In  Panama  and 
other  Latin  countries. 
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Milwaukee  and  Organized  Baseball 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  appeared  in  the  Nation's  press  in  the 
past  few  days  concerning  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Braves 
baseball  case. 

The  decision  has  been  interpreted  in 
some  circles  as  vindicating  the  stand  of 
organized  professional  baseball.  This  is 
far  from  true,  as  is  explained  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  editorial  of  July  28 
1966. 

In  fact,  the  decision  clears  up  one  am- 
biguity in  the  Milwaukee  position.  Mil- 
waukee contended  that  baseball  was  a 
monopoly  and  thereby  evil,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  asked  for  another  franchise  or 
a  return  of  the  Braves  on  the  other.  In 
other  words,  there  was  a  seeming  willing- 
ness to  employ  the  monopoly  argument 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  bring  the 
community  what  it  wanted. 

This  apparent  contradiction  in  goals 
had  always  been  of  concern  to  me  be- 
cause if  Milwaukee  had  been  given  a 
team,  it  might  be  Interpreted  that  base- 
ball once  again  had  been  able  to  "buy"  its 
way  out  of  a  tight  spot. 

As  I  have  said  over  and  over,  the  prob- 
lem of  organized  baseball's  monopolistic 
practices  go  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Milwaukee  or  Wisconsin.  These 
practices  affect  every  major  city  in  the 
Nation  which  has  a  major  league  club. 
Today  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  stand 
purged  of  any  taint  of  self-interest. 
Tliey  can  take  the  case  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on  the  basic  principle 
that  the  present  conduct  of  the  big  busi- 
ness of  baseball  has  placed  it  firmly  with- 
in the  sphere  of  those  activities  which 
Coiifrress  meant  to  affect  with  antitrust 
laws. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  circum- 
stances warrant  the  Supreme  Court  tak- 
ing another,  hard  look  at  the  baseball 
monopoly.  Since  1953  when  the  Court 
last  ruled,  there  have  been  these  develop- 
ments : 

First,  baseball's  owners  and  operators 
have  demonstrated  an  incretising  in- 
ability to  discipline  themselves  against 
flaunting  the  public  Interest  in  the 
search  for  the  fast  buck. 

Second,  the  Increasing  dependence  of 
baseball  on  lucrative  television  contracts 
has  placed  baseball  ever  more  firmly  than 
before  in  the  mainstream  of  interstate 
commerce. 

Third,  the  failure  of  Congress  to  bring 
baseball  within  the  scope  of  existing  anti- 
trust regulations  clearly  docs  not  Indicate 
satisfaction  with  the  status  quo.  Rather 
almost  aU  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
spoken  on  the  subject  favor  the  inclusion 
of  baseball  under  antitinist. 

The  differences  of  opinion  have  come 
over  issues  of  what  exceptions  are  to  be 
granted  baseball  once  it  Is  made  subject 
to  antitrust  legislation.  Some  want  to 
give  baseball  broad  privileges.     Others, 
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like  myself,  want  It  restricted  In  the 
public  Interest. 

On  those  Issues,  basically,  legislation 
changing  the  status  of  baseball  has  been 
stalled. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  could  play  an 
Important  role  In  ending  this  Impasse 
by  taking  judicial  note  of  the  general 
approval  within  Congress  for  "normal- 
izing" the  position  of  organized  baseball. 

If  the  High  Court  should  strip  baseball 
of  its  exemption  from  antitrust  regula- 
tion, new  legislation  would  quite  clearly 
be  needed  to  prevent  a  situation  of  chaos 
from  resulting  in  organized  baseball. 
This  legislation  would  be  given  priority 
consideration  and  differences  on  the  ex- 
tent of  privileges  could  be  detennlned  in 
open  debate. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  Is  the  very  least 
we  can  expect  if  the  national  pastime 
Is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
carpetbaggers  and  returned  to  the  fans. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Br.AVE.S  Wl.X,  ON  TECHNICALriY,    A.ND  THERE'LL 

Be  a  Eeplay 
The  Brnves  drew  four  bases  on  balls  for 
the  winning  run  In  the  Wisconsin  supreme 
court  Wednesday.  It  Is  not  a  proud  way  to 
win  a  ball  g,-une.  And  it  doesn't  WT&p  up 
any  pennant. 

Giddy  claims  by  the  baseball  commissioner, 
National  league  president  and  Atlanta 
mayor— that  the  court  "vindicated"  the 
baseball  monopoly,  found  no  violation  of 
st,ate  law,  saw  baseball's  desertion  of  Mil- 
waukee to  be  "just  and  faU-"— were  total 
nonsense. 

The  court  did  exactlv  the  opposite.  It 
denounced  everything  about  the  Braves' 
move,  both  legally  and  morally.  And  that 
Judgment  was  a  unanimous  one.  The  bare 
majority  merely  decided  that  the  state  law's 
enforcement  arm  coiUdn't  reach  the  Braves 
through  no  virtue  of  theirs. 

The  baseball  Industry  Is  Indeed  a  mo- 
nopoly. Justice  FalrchUd  wrote:  It  Is  Indeed 
In  restraint  of  trade,  and  lt«  operations 
would  be  "rife  with  violations"  of  both  state 
and  federal  laws— If  the  former  could  be 
applied  and  the  Latter  were  to  be.  Justice 
Hcffeman  rejseated  the  guilty  verdict  on 
behalf  of  the  dissenters. 

The  state's  case  against  the  Braves  has 
foundered,  as  of  today,  on  the  rock  of  Juris- 
diction only.  The  majority  found  that 
"national  policy'"  has  thus  far  exempted 
baseball  from  antitrust  enforcement,  even 
If  all  by  Inference — by  mere  Inaction  of  con- 
gress to  Include  It  by  name,  and  by  the 
^•^jgited  States  supreme  court's  whimsical 
^PF  In  1953  that  the  Inaction  expresses 
Intent  to  allow  the  exemption.  A  state's 
attempt  to  fill  the  enforcement  gap,  being 
"In  conflict  with  national  policy,"  as  the 
majority  found,  must  yield.  This,  by  the 
way,  does  not  at  all  void  the  state  antitrust 
law  for  other  uses. 

The  dissent  appears  to  have  been  written 
more  In  frustration  over  the  result  than  In 
real  opposition  to  It.  The  minority  felt 
that,  "where  congress  has  faUed  to  act  to 
protect  the  states  from  monopolistic  preda- 
tors." a  state  ought  to  be  able  to  act  for 
Itself.  Some  of  the  majority  couldn't  qtolte 
go  this  far  because  of  a  belief  that  a  nation- 
wide monopoly  h.as  to  be  disciplined  uni- 
formly If  at  all — that  Is,  federally. 

A  4  to  3  court  vote  Is  Just  as  conclusive 
legally  as  7  to  0  would  be.  Especially  In 
a  case  like  this,  however,  the  split  empha- 
sizes how  conscientious  and  learned  Judges 
may  differ  over  a  difficult  question,  and  that 
Invites  further  appeal. 

Atty.  Gen.  La  Pollette  Is  therefore  correct 
to  seek  review  by  the  United  States  supreme 
court.     In   case  that  cotu-t  should  vrish   to 


rescue  it,scir  from  Ite  1953  ruling,  this  might 
be  tlie  opportunity.  But  It  m.ay  prefer  to 
let  the  issue  come  up  through  tlie  fedenU 
courts  under  federal  law. 

It  probably  must  be  accepted  now  that 
ba£eb.-Ul  is  not  about  to  be  forced  legally 
to  retiLrn  the  Braves  to  MUwaukee  or  as.'^lgn 
anotlier  franchise  right  away.  Justice  Fair- 
child  pointed  out  the  Irony  that  such  a 
result,  if  pc«,sible,  would  stUl  be  making  use 
of  a  monopoly  power,  and  condoning  It  lor 
that  one  purpose. 

This  leaves  Wisconsin  chosen  by  clrcum- 
sUuices  as  the  protitgonlst  for  the  principle 
that  the  monopolistic  conduct  of  baseball  Is 
morally  wrong.  economlcaJlv  harmful,  and 
either  Is  or  ought  to  be  UlegaJ,  by  decree  of 
the  supreme  court  or  congress  or  both  It 
would  be  hard  to  let  the  matter  drop  at 
this  point  with  that  principle  at  stnkc 


Hanoi  Warned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'^S 
Tuesday.  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hanoi's 
threat  to  try  our  captured  airmen  as  war 
criminals  has  aroused  a  storm  of  fury  to 
which  Ho  Chi  Minh  had  better  pay  heed. 

The  press  continues  to  point  out  that 
the  consequences  of  such  an  outrage 
could  be  disastrous.  Two  editorials 
wliich  I  offer  here  for  the  Record  state 
tills  possibility  in  vigorous  terms. 

In  short,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Philadephia  Inquirer  declare  that  Hanoi 
is  playing  with  fire. 

Its  propaganda  objectives  would  back- 
fire. 

Its  hope  of  intimidating  us  would  of 
course,  fall  flat. 

North  Vietnam  has  been  warned  from 
many  quarters  against  carrying  out  Its 
threat. 

These  newspapers  wisely  advi.se  the 
aggressor  in  Vietnam  not  to  make  any 
dangerous  miscalculations. 

Their  editorials  follow  In  full : 
IProm  the  Los  Angeles  'nmes.  July  15.  10661 
War  Crimes  Trlals  in  Hanoi 

North  Vietnam  has  given  Indications  that 
It  Is  preparing  to  put  captured  American  fliers 
on  trial  as  "war  criminals."  with  some  East 
European  sources  reporting  that  the  legal 
farces  may  begin  as  early  as  next  week.  If 
such  outrages  do  in  fact  take  place,  the  con- 
sequences for  the  Hanoi  regime  could  prove 
disastrous. 

In  violation  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  the  rules  of  war.  signed  by  North 
Vietnam  in  1957,  U.S.  pUots  have  already 
been  paraded  In  handcuffs  through  the 
streets  of  Hanoi,  and  subjected  to  public 
abuse.  One  of  the  specific  obligations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  Is  the  protection  of  war 
prisoners  against  intimidation,  Insults,  pub- 
lic   curiosity — and    reprisals. 

Hanoi  plainly  has  some  definite  political- 
propaganda  ptirposes  In  mind  with  its 
threatened  show  trials.  One  of  them  Is  bol- 
stering the  morale  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
people  by  openly  humiUatlng  and  punishing 
U-S.  fliers  who  have  helped  bring  destruction 
to  the  military  and  economic  sinews  of  the 
country. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  Hanoi  must  feel  that  re- 
prisals would  have  an  effect  on  the  morale  of 
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other  U.S.  fllere  who  daUy  take  part  la  attacks 
on  North.  Vietnam. 

But  perhape  the  moat  Important  aim  seen 
try  Hanoi  la  an  attempt  to  Influence  U.S.  pub- 
Uc  opinion.  Jlorth  Vietnam  puts  great  stocls 
In  the  anti-war  demonstrations  in  this  coun- 
try, remembering  that  deep  poim:al  and 
popular  dlvlalona  In  Prance  In  the  early 
1950'8  played  a  major  role  In  sapping  French 
8tr«n«th  In  the  Indochina  wlu-.  Reprisals 
against  U.S.  prisoners.  In  Hanoi's  view,  could 
exacerbate  divisions  In  the  United  States  and 
result  in  new  pressures  on  the  President  to 
end  the  war  quickly,  on  Hanoi's  tenus. 

Is  It  really  possible  that  North  Vletr.a.m'» 
leaders  are  so  grossly  misinformed,  or  so 
self-deluded,  that  they  think  the  United 
States  can  be  Intimidated  by  theee  acts  of 
barbarism?  As  Winston  Churchill  once 
asked  about  another  enemy.  "What  kind  of 
a  people  do  they  think  we  are!" 

The  Am^erlcan  reacUon  to  any  North  Viet- 
namese show  trials  would  not  be  one  of  de- 
spair or  fear,  nor  would  it  tin^i  more  people 
agalnat  the  U.S.  government's  policies.  On 
the  contrary;  the  predictable  reaction  wouiid 
be  one  of  the  most  severe  condemnation,  and 
of  greater  unity  behind  the  President  than 
haa  been  &een  for  some  time.  The  demandB 
for  stem  i^prlsals  would  be  overwhehning. 

Hanoi,  which  has  oft«n  enough  miscalcu- 
lated the  mood  and  detenninatlon  of  the 
U.8.  government  and  the  American  people, 
may  now  be  on  the  verge  of  its  most  danaer- 
o«»  mlscalculaUon  of  all.  It  still  has  time 
to  back  away,  but  does  It  have  enough  sense 
to  do  so? 


New  Jersey  Bell:  A  Company  Dedicated 
to  Service 
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Hanoi  Has  Hat  Its  Warning 
The  North  Vietnamese  can't  say  that  they 
have  not  been  fully  warned  of  the  conse- 
quences, should  they  carry  out  their  threats 
to  try,  and  to  execute,  captured  American 
fliers  as  war  criminals. 

Since  Hanoi  first  voiced  the  threat,  there 
has  been  a  flood  of  protest  in  this  and  other 
countries,  plus  a  demand  that  the  fliers  be 
treated  humanely,  according  to  clvillzod 
standards,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  protests  have  been  accompanied  by 
warnings  that  mistreatment  of  the  captives 
would  most  certainly  arouse  American  Indig- 
nation to  a  fever  pitch  and  unite  the  Nation 
In  a  call  for  stepped-up  military  action  In 
Vietnam. 

President  Johnson.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
and  members  of  CJongress  Including  Senators 
who  have  consistently  opposed  Administra- 
tion policy  In  Vietnam,  have  Joined  In  asking 
humane  treatment  of  the  pilot  prisoners. 

UJ*.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  warned 
North  Vietnam  that  war  crime  trials  of  the 
airmen  would  generate  intense  escalation  of 
the  war.  Formal  U3.  diplomatic  warning 
against  the  trial  or  execution  of  the  prison- 
era  has  been  given  North  Vietnam  through 
the  medium  of  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Min- 
istry in  Cairo  and  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  UA 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  has  in- 
formed officials  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  In  Geneva  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  would  follow  the  mistreatment 
of  the  American  prisoners. 

The  history  books  are  filled  with  the  prod- 
nets  of  miscalculation,  when  national  lead- 
ers failed  to  read  correctly  the  probable 
reaction  to  a  certain  line  of  policy.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  similar  folly  In  Hanoi  today. 

Ho  Chi-llinh  has  chosen  to  play  with  Ore 
In  hia  abusive  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
by  inciting  street  mobs  to  demands  for  the 
captives'  blood  in  reprisal  against  American 
bombing.  Hs  must  not  play  this  dangerous 
gams  too  far.  He  has  tieen  told  what  the 
consequences  will  be.  Unless  he  is  Inviting 
destruction,  he  bad  better  back  away. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  1.  1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tele- 
phone is  an  essential  utility  which 
most  Amrricans  take  for  grranted.  We 
assume  that  U'lcphonc  .^service  is  always 
available,  ready  to  fulfill  our  needs  and 
bnng  help  in  times  of  emergency.  We 
usually  do  not  stop  to  consider  that  our 
telephone  system  ls  also  an  important 
economic  asset  to  our  economy,  or  to 
realize  that  the  excellent  service  we  re- 
ceive is  due  to  the  teamwork  and  co- 
ordination of  all  the  people  who  make 
the  system  work — in  reseai'ch,  in  manu- 
facturincr.  and  in  operations.  In  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  of  July  26.  1966, 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Lilley,  president  of  New 
Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co..  has  contrib- 
uted a  most  informative  guest  column 
describina;  the  role  of  his  company  in 
New  Jersey's  flourishing  economy  and 
the  dedication  of  the  people  who  work 
for  this  outstaiidinor  organization. 

I  include  it  in  the  Record  following 
my  rem.arks: 
UxiLrrT:    CoMMtrNicA-noNS  Progress  Hinges 

ON    TEA»rWORK 

(By  Robert  D.  Lilley) 
One  significant  measure  of  the  economic 
health  and  progress  of  our  state  is  com- 
munlctaioiis  growtli — the  growth  of  fivcllltles 
and  the  growth  of  telephone  calling  volumes. 
And  by  this  yarci.st.ick.  New  Jersey  has 
really  grown  and  Is  continuing  to  surge  for- 
ward. Local  and  long  distance  calUiig  vol- 
umes have  ri^en  73  per  cent  In  10  years  and 
the  num'oer  of  New  Jersey  Bell  telephones 
In  service  has  Increased  more  than  60  pt'r 
cent. 

By  the  end  of  1965.  New  Jersey  Bell's  2.- 
100.000  business  and  residence  customers 
were  using  more  than  3.600,000  telephones 
and  making  15.307.000  calls  on  an  average 
business  day.  a  sharp  climb  of  580,000  calls 
a  day  over  the  1964  average. 

To  keep  pace  with  thus  communications 
erplosion,  New  Jersey  Bell  has  invested  more 
than  tl.2  billion  in  new  buildings  atid  equip- 
ment over  the  last  10  years,  ample  evidence 
that  our  business  shares  In  the  general  eco- 
nomic improvement  of  the  state  and  con- 
tributes to  it. 

La.st  year  alone,  our  construction  program 
totaled  $154.8  million.  And  we  paid  $113 
million  in  ta.xes  t*:)  the  federal  government 
and  $39  million  to  st<ite  and  local  govern- 
ments. Tills  is  neither  a  boast  nor  a  com- 
plaint— ta.xes  are  the  price  we  pay  for  the 
privilege — and  I  use  that  word  in  Its  literal 
sense — of  being  corporate  cltizrns  of  New 
Jersey. 

If  all  expenditure.'?  of  Bell  .Sy.'.tem  com- 
panies in  New  Jersey  during  1B65  are  com- 
bined— including  thise  of  New  Jersey  Bell, 
the  Western  Electric  Company  and  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories — the  totiU  figure  comes 
to  more  ihan  .$850  million.  All  of  the  money 
was  invested  to  maintain,  expand  and  Im- 
prove  communications  services. 

On  an  annual  ba-sis,  tht  Boll  Sy.st^m  potzra 
$300  million  ni'-.-re  into  New  Jersey  than  It 
takes    out.     establishing    a    very     favorable 


"balance  of  payments"  that  certainly  bolsters 
Uip  stale's  ecotiomy. 

Today's  telephone  network  performs  well 
because  the  people  who  design  it.  the  people 
who  make  it  work,  and  the  people  who  run 
it,  work  for  a  common  goal — e.iccellent  service 
for  the  people  who  use  it.  Tlie  close  integra- 
tion of  research  at  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories; manufacture  at  "Western  Electric,  and 
ojierations.  at  New  Jersey  Bell,  guarantee  the 
efficient  functioning  of  the  higlily  complex 
network  that  links  our  customers  to  183.- 
000.000  telephones  tliroughout  the  world. 

It  also  guarantees  communications  prog- 
ress and  grow'th:  basic  and  applied  research 
translated  into  designs,  designs  into  produol.s 
and  products  into  customers'  services,  with 
the  Interval  between  each  state  compressed 
to  the  extent  that  the  entire  process  Is  con- 
tinuous and  overlapping,  rather  than  s.equen- 
ti.al   and  broken. 

Teamwork  and  the  sharing  of  goals,  in  an 
orcanlzation  as  closely  ktilt  as  the  telephone 
network  Itself,  are  twci  of  the  most  Im- 
portant contributors  to  the  quality  and 
economy  of  Bell  System  service. 

Another  Important  contributing  factor  i.s 
the  regulatory  climate  In  which  our  com- 
pany operates.  For  more  than  50  ye:vrs  o:i 
the  State  level,  and  30  on  the  National,  our 
business — the  adequacy  of  Its  services,  the 
prices  we  charge  and  the  profits  we  earn — 
has  been  under  close  and  continuing  regri- 
latary  scrutiny  by  New  Jersey's  Public 
UUlities  Commission  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

The  general  excellence  of  communication'-, 
service  and  development  here  In  New  Jersey 
and  throughout  the  United  States  Is  Indica- 
tive of  the  health  of  this  climate  and  the 
Interest  of  regulatory  agencies  In  providing 
scope  and  Incentive  for  communications 
progress. 

Over  the  long  run.  I  feel  that  the  most 
Important  contributor  to  service  quality  and 
economy  Is  integrity.  I  realize  that  the  word 
"Integrity"  implies  moral  and  ethical  Im- 
peratives that,  in  some  peoples'  minds,  are 
not  usually  associated  with  business  objec- 
tives and  operations. 

But  In  a  democratic  country,  the  whole 
structure  of  society  rests  "-n  tlie  OE.sumption 
that  people  are  doing  tchlr  Jobs  honestly, 
responsibility  and  Intelligently,  whether  they 
work  in  the  public  or  in  the  priv.ate  sector. 

Th6  progress  of  the  Bell  System  — the 
progress  of  our  economy  In  general — depends 
on  such  integrity;  Integrity  of  purpose.  In- 
tegrity of  Intelligence  and  the  integrity  bred 
by  regulation,  self-criticism  and  a  stubborn 
refural  to  "leave  well  enough  alone." 


New  York  Police  Commissioner  Howard 
R.  Leary  Joins  Fight  Against  Noise 
Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OK    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fight  against  noise  pollution  is  a  con- 
tinuing one.  My  bill,  H.R.  14602,  dis- 
cussed in  my  floor  statement  on  April 
21,  at  page  8339  of  the  Congressional 
Record  with  additional  detail  on  May  2 
at  page  9024,  May  3  at  page  9223,  May 
16  at  page  A2629,  and  June  2  at  page 
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11603,  would  help  to  alleviate  the  prob-  Dr.  Mirich's  writings  focus  upon  mat-  doggung.  inefficiency  and  waste  in  govern- 

1^"^'  ters  of  great  concern  for  all  of  us  today,  mpnt.  there  are  three  sundout  departjnents 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  are  namely  the  problems  of  civilizations  col-  '^^'^*'  '^°  ^  superb  job.  namely,  the  Nauonai 

many  thinirs  that  public  officials  and  the  lapsing  through  moral  decay  and  of  fam-  ^^^i'^'««'  "'p  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 

averasre  citizen  can  do  to  reduce  noise.  ily  unit  disintegration.    He  also  stresses  ^'^^"^'^V^'^^  service. 

In  New  York  City,  our  new  police  com-  the  importance  of  higher  quality  televll  ..^u^ZV^Ji' XZJ^^^Jy.^  ^V^  °^  ""^ 

mi^ioner  has  joined  the  fight.  sion  programs  and  of  vocational  educa-  N^^  o^f  t?1  tZ\cTs  S  d^TSSve^s^"^; 

His  statement  of  July  12,   1966.  fol-  tion  for  young  people.  which  is  just  a  mont^ifa        ^^^^"-^^J' 

^O^'S-  I    urge    my    colleagues    to    study    Dr.  An   act   of   Congress   on   Aug.   25,    1916   66- 

Police  Coimnlsslonrr  Howard  R.  Lcary  to-  Mirich's  writings.   Which  provide   a  new  tablished  the  National  Park  Service  ae  a  bu- 

day  urged  New  Yorkers  to  keep  noise  levels  OUtlook      on      today's      pressing      social  ^'^^^^  '^^  "'^  Department  of  the  Interior  and 

down    especially    during    the    hot    summer  problems.  authorized  it  to  ".  .  .  conserve  tlie  scenery 

montlis.  — ^__^_^_^^_  and  the  natural  and  historical  objectt  and 

'  Tills  is  a  time  of  year  when  windows  are  t,hc  w.ldliXe  therein  and  to  provide  for  the 

kept  open,"  Commissioner  Leary  said.    "Tliat  p     •       r       p     i,  c       •  enjoyment  of  the  same  In  such  manner  and 

me;ms  noises  become  especially  abrasive  and  rraise  tor  rark  dervice  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired 

disturbing."  for   the    enjoyment   of   future   generations  " 

Tlie  coimnlssloncr  advised:  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  Tha;   the   American    people   have   enjoyed 

"Keep  radios  and  television  sets  tuned  to  op  ^^'^  efforts  of  the  National  Park  Service  Is  im- 

a  lower  volume.     Don't   use  your  car  horn  ii>-»»t                                           '  pHcit  in  the  anntial  figuree  of  visits  to  the 

except  in  emergencies.     Don't  race  your  en-  HON.    F.    EDWARD   HEBERT  "^^"7    insUUlaiions.      Last   year,    121,312.000 

glne  unnecessarily,  especially  If  you  drive  a  visits  were  recorded  throughout  the  National 

scooter  or  motorcycle.     Where  ever  you  can.  °^  louisiaka  Park    Service    sy.stem.      This    year,    director 

cut   down    unnecessary   noise   so   that   yovu-  ^^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  C"'eorge  B.   Hartzog  Jr..   predicts,    137,000.000 

neighbor  Is  not  disturbed.    He1I  feci  better  Mnn/irrv    A-„n„<^f  i    lope  '*'''''*  "*'^"  ^  made.     Here  were  the  leiidlng 

and  so  will  you."  MOnaay,  August  1.  1966  attractions  of  the  National  Park  SerMce  in 

Conimi-ssioncr  Leary  reminded  New  Yorkers  Mr.  HEBERT.     Mr    Speaker    the  year  ^°^^" 

^^^^Jl^^  creation  of  any  unrei»«>nably  loud,  iqqq  jg  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  es-      ^''^''O"'"'  Capiual  Parks 9.  ni.  200 

Instructed  to  Issue  summonses  In  Instances  3   m         ,  ^    ?^^^  "^  °"^  ^"^^  *^^*  *^«      Great  Smokv  Uounx^^'" "  s'sMooo 

where  volimt.iry  compliance  Is  lacking.  X^iational   Park  Service  has   done   and  Is     Natchez  Tra^e                   _ 4'979'2U0 

"A  quieter  New  York,"  he  added,  "is  a  hap-  doing  a  tremendous  job  throughout  the  Lincoln   Memorial"''"!   "'I             4' 039' 900 

pier  New  Yorlc."  C0Untr>'.                                                                          Lake  Mead   (Ariz-Nev.) ""  3"  594' 100 

Implementing  Commissioner  Leary's  state-  Timcs-Picavune  columnist  Pie  Dufour       •Je^'erson  Memorial  Arch 3013800 

ment  Chief  Inspector  Sanford  D.  Garelik  or-  In  his  column  "Pie's  A  La  Mode  "  navs  a     I^dej^ndence  Hall 2.  730!  000 

dered  the  police  force  "to  focus  Its  efforts  on  great  tribute  to  thP  NaHnnll  plVt  cl^,       ^'^'^'^  Teton  Park 2  .507  000 

the  elimination  of  unncce.vsary  noise."  foP       T   th^nt   u    il    National  Park  Serv-  Gettysburg  Battlefield                         2  305'  500 

Chief  Garelik  pointed  out  that  "the  psy-  f^„  J^ '^^'^   *^   ^^   ^'^^^hy   of   being   re-      Cape  Cod  Seashore....! 2  306  ?^0 

chok^ical  impact  of  noise  is  becoming  more  Panted  here:                                                                                                                   ' ^.  Juo,  luo 

widely   recognized   and    the   contribution   of  National  Park  Service  PR.Msru  on  50th  Ye 'ip.  .         "             ""*^   ^^^*    '°  "^   ^**®   Installa- 

noise   to   teiLslons  and   mentiU    health   more  (By  Pie  Dufour)                       "  "  n'f,?»  ^"t  .T^K^l  ^^^   Mississippi    (actually 

generally  appreciated  "  ^                      ^          L-uiour)  nine  but  Uie  Jefferson  Arch  at  St.  Louis  Is 

"Tlie  avoidable  or  unnecessary  noise  must  tJi^r.^/^^'^^^^^J':.^^^  Department  of  the  In-  on  the  edge  of  the  weet  bank  of  the  MLssls- 

be  reduced  to  a  U.Ierable  r^Su^,"  heTald  Park  4""^.?"^  **''''°''  ^J'  !°'  '^  '^'"^'""^^  '^P^'*  ,^"'   "i^'   ^   ''^^^^   ^^^   ^^^   <^«"- 

"There    Ls    a   distinct   relation    between   the  fn  f^,f  h        '    ^  P^^POse  being  to  bring  all  centration     of     population     Is.       Practicallv 

well-being  of  our  citlzc'xs  aSd  the  qt'LtHy  hi  .mh^nn,"^  "^  their  potential  by  196^  everybody    except  New  England,  east  of  the 

and    qu.ilitv    of    noise    to    which    tTe^  are  th!  ^^  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Mi.'^'^issippi  is  within  a  day  and  a  half  drive 

exposed"     ■                                                  ^  the  National  Park  Service.  of    the    Great    Smoky    Mountain    National 

_^__^^^^^^^^  Mission    66    has    been    a    grand    success  Park, 

~^"^"~^~^— ^—  throughout  the  National  Park  Service  system  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  great  di.<i- 

f.             J.       „  ''^^'^  specifically  here  at  the  Chalmette  Na-  ^rice  from  population  centers  It  Is  to  Yel- 

Uutstandmg  Research  on  Social  Problems  '•'°nai  Historical  Park.  lowstone  Park.     And   vet  Yellowstone  had 

f^r  many  years,  Chalmette  was  a  sort  of  2.002,500  visitors  last  year. 

^^^r^^^, "step-child"   in   the    National   Park   Service.  ^''^'^  ^^^J  be  interested  In  the  attendance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^""st  of  all,  there  was  no  adequate  space  in  <"*'-  *hat  seems  to  me  to  be  the  three  most 

OF  which    to   Interpret    the   momentous   events  ■'^pe<^t,'"?ular    natural    sites    in    the    Nation  il 

UnW     Trwn   Dnwr  *  I  irk  ^^""^  ^°°^  ^^^"^  "'"^  '"»  I8I4-I8I5  and  there  ^'"^^  System: 

HUN.    TENO    RONCALIO  ,*•»«   ^°  visitor  center  other  than   a   wholly  Grand    Canvon 

o.  vvvoMiKc  S^'rck"^"^^  ''"'"'^^'  ^^^'^'^  ^^--^  M-^o^h^Tav;::::::::::::::;::  ''^H^ 

IN  THE  HOLTSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES  Today,    thanks   to   "Mission   66,"   and    the      '^^'"^''^    Caverns 591,000 

Monday,  August  1,  1966  beneflcence  of  the  Kaiser  Aluminum  Corp  ^Ioi"e    than   40    years   before    the   NaUonal 

Mr       PrvMr' AT  TO      HT^       o        1             T  *    handsome    visitor    center    e.xlsts    In    the  ^^"^^  Service  came  Into  being  In    1916,  Yel- 

n,^;;iH    it     ^    ^    *\,      ^\     Speaker.      I  restored  Beuregard  House  and  roads,  markers,  lov'stone     .National     Park     waa     creoted     by 

wouia   like   to   call   the   attention   of   my  ^^^  battllne  make  possible  self -guided  tours  Congressional   action  on  March   1     1872      In 

colleagues    to    a    recent    book    on    social  ^°'' '■^^  iiuiidreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who  l^OO,  Yasemlt*  and  Sequoia  (where  the  giant 

problems  written  by  my  friend.  Dr  John  ^^^"'  '^^'^^"lette  each  year.    Last  year  270,600  ^^  woods  are)    were  taken  under  the  na- 

J.  Mirich,  the  professor  of  psychology  at  i^'^°"  toured  the  battlefield  where  Andrew  "°»aJ   wing   and   by    1916,   almost   a  dozen 

Treasure  Valley  CoUece    Ontario    Otpb-  •^^S^^°^  defeated  tlie  British  on  Jan.  8,  I8I5.  national  parks  existed,  but  under  three  dlf- 

His  recent  book  Is  entitled  "Onr  Trnial'  .u              ^"'"'^  "'^  '""^"^  '^^^''^  "^^  needed  for  ^^^^nt     departments— Agriculture.     Interior 

Horses'   Social  PoblPm;-       °"^  ^™J^"  the  expansion  of  Chalmett^^  acres  which  ^d  War. 

T^t    AT  J?i      ^'°^^^J^^-    ,  had    been    secured    for    Industrial    develop-  It  was  then  that  Congress  unified  all  na- 

Dr.  Mirlch  Is  a  national  authority  in  i"en.— and  Mission  66  did  the  rest.  tional  parks  under  the  newly-created  Na 
police  science  education  and  has  served  „  ^^^^  Mission  66  did  for  the  Chalmette  Na-  tional  Park  Service  within  the  Department 
as  a  police  officer,  probation  officer,  pub-  1  ^'t^'^^^'  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^^^  repeated  m  of  interior.  'What  this  far  flung  system  of 
lie  school  teacher  and  counselor  as  well  Hon/  ,  .  k^^'^""."^'  ^'"■'^  Service  instaila-  historical  sites  and  natural  wonders  has  be- 
as  a  professor  in  higher  educational  In-  4T  h^  oh.  ,  ''  ''"^^^'^^  ^^  National  Parks,  come,  50  years  later,  Ls  apUy  told  by  Stewart 
Stitutions   for   sevprnl   vparc       w2  <      fJJ  .  ^'^torlcal   areas,   six   national  seashores,  L.  UdaU,  Sec.  of  the  Interior: 

author  of  a  numSer  of  iSoks  and  na'  i^^TlTT'']  ''"'T""  "^'^^  -^'^  ^^'^  ^6  million  acres  in  the  Na- 
tional articles  Tsodaf  pSemranJ'i;  PaTk^^r^^^ris'^r^r^^^^^fh^^tTt'Ti  ^^rii^a^'d  ToTn^A^^T.  T?  TT.  " 
a  lecturer  in  the  field.  emclency  and  the  effective  and 'i^^Tgi^at*;^:  S^n^m  2Tuni^U1,^°lr^fna'^u^,^^■ 
His  works  have  stressed  the  impor-  ^.^'h,'^^'''",''''  °'  \^^  National  Park  Service,  torical  and  recreational  v^ue.  TheTbelong 
tance  of  greater  attention  by  the  family  ^f^.  !,1t  "tUJ^^M'"  ^^P^hUcans  or  Dem-  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  states,  pres- 
and  .schools  toward  Instructing  our  young  i  hl^id  it  ?^fo"rP  .n^  t  ,  .»  ^'^^  ^"'^  ^"*'^*'  ^^^^"^  ^^'^  dedicated  to 
people  in  the  field  of  moral  vflues."  ^o^u^^Vrl  e^TouTnd^r^Xe'bT::  T^n.'J'^.^X.^r^^  ""'^^^^  ^  '^  ^^ 
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Tbft  Criminal  Use  of  Fireannt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  I  share  with  many 
Americans  a  growing  concern  over  our 
greatest  domestic  problem — the  criminal 
use  of  firearms. 

I  have  authored  legislation,  HJR.  11427, 
to  set  a  mandatory  Federal  penalty  of 
10  years  in  prison  for  the  use  or  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm  during  commission  of 
a  criminal  act  of  violence.  Such  a  pen- 
alty would,  in  my  considered  judgment, 
be  a  great  deterrent  in  the  disgraceful 
Increase  of  our  crime  rate.  I  am  proud 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced companion  bills. 

There  are  several  factors  In  this  prob- 
lem, such  as  the  easy  availability  of 
cheap  "Saturday  night  special"  pistols 
costing  from  $10  to  $12,  mostly  imported 
weapons.  This  flood  of  cheap  guns 
could  be  closed  off  under  existing  law 
and  regtilations.  Another  factor  is  the 
need  for  stronger  local  and  State  laws 
governing  possession  and  use  of  con- 
cealable  firearms. 

It  is  Indeed  heartening  to  me  to  note 
that  our  Harris  County  district  attorney. 
Carol  Vance,  has  taken  cognizance  of 
this  problem,  and  will  recommend  that 
the  Texas  Legislature  enact  stiffer  laws 
governing  criminal  use  of  firearms. 

The  Houston  Post  newspaper  recently 
carried  a  series  of  three  articles,  point- 
ing up  the  serious  problem  society  faces 
from  the  armed  criminal,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  bring  these  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.    I  particularly 
commend  to  their  attention,  and  to  the 
respective  lawmakers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, the  main  points  of  the  legislation 
advocated  by  Mr.  Vance.    If  the  Con- 
gress will  not  act  to  protect  society  from 
the  armed  criminal,  as  provided  in  H.R. 
11427.  then  it  is  my  hope  the  respective 
States  will  take  quick  action  to  tighten 
up  their  laws  to  provide  stiffer  penalties. 
Saturday  Night  Special — Mxthder  Hebx  JrsT 
AS  Chiap  as  a  $10  Pistol 
(By  Bill  Coulter.  Post  reporter) 
(First  In  a  series) 
Murder  is  as  cheap  as  a  (10  pistol. 
And  thousands  who  pay  that  small  price 
walk  the  streets  today,  with  their  pistols  in 
their  pockets,  waiting  for  the  right  Ingredi- 
ents to  spark  a  shooting,  robbery,  or  killing. 
This    l8    the    way    a    large    percentage    of 
murder  stories  begin,  according  to  Houston 
Police. 

Little  WUUe  and  Long  Tom  are  shooting 
pool  In  a  dimly  lighted  bar.  An  argument 
Btarta  over  a  small  bet.  Little  Willie  pulls 
his  little  "Saturday  Night  Special"  from  his 
pocket  and  ventilates  Long  Tom  sufficiently 
to  leave  blm  resting  at  the  Hsirrls  County 
Morgue. 

That  U  the  way  the  story  goes  and  Houston 
adds  another  number  to  Its  soaring  homicide 
rate. 

If  one  were  to  go  through  the  107  cases  now 
In  the  murder  file  at  the  police  station,  be 
would  come  up  with  dozens  of  similar  cases, 
In  which  one  person   killed   another  over  a 


small  Incident,  slrr.ply  because  the  m.in  hap- 
pened to  have  a  plsK>l  on  him  during  a 
heated  argument. 

There  are  so  many  cases  like  this  because 
cheap  pLstols  are  easy  to  get  and  within  the 
prlcf  range  of  everyone.  Most  are  the  Ger- 
num-made  .22  "Satiirday  Night  Special"  and 
others  forcl?n-m.ide. 

Police  say  the  m.ajorlty  of  their  cases  In- 
volving Inexpensive  weapons  In  crimes  of 
pa.=«inn  are  withm  low  Income  groups.  Of 
the  g2  murders  committed  In  the  first  five 
moiitlis  of  this  ye^ir.  police  records  show  that 
24  of  the  dc.axi  were  Caucasl.m.  50  Negro, 
seven  Mexic;ui- American,  and  one  Cuban. 

Eighty-nine  of  the  107  murders  committed 
so  far  this  year  were  by  firearms.  Of  these. 
only  a  few  were  committed  with  rifles  or 
shotiTims,  weapons  a  man  would  normally 
possess  lor  hunting. 

In  addition,  there  are  290  cases  of  carrying 
a  pistol.  293  cases  of  assault  by  firearms,  and 
726  robljerles  by  firearms  Houston  has  had 
In  the  first  sl.x  months — the  vast  majority 
Involving  cheap,  foreign  pistols — and  you 
may  wonder  why  there  have  not  been  more 
klihnt:.': 

Police  know  the  hardened  criminal  caJi 
alwa>-s  get  a  pistol.  They  also  know  the  tnex- 
pertsive  pl.-^tols  which  thousands  buy  with 
ease  and  carry  with  them  to  potentkil  trouble 
spous  may  result  in  Incre^ased  shootings  and 
kiUine-^. 

Police  Chief  Hernian  Short  said.  "I'm  not 
Interested  In  a  law  that  would  prevent  a 
citizen  from  owning  a  firearm,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  these  cheap  pistols  removed  from 
the  market,  through  some  means. 

"A  person  who  really  has  a  legitimate  need 
for  a  firearm  wouldn't  have  one  of  tliese  as 
a  5lft.  and  the  people  who  are  buying  them 
seem  to  have  one  p'.irpo6e  In  rmnd  and  tliat  is 
to  .«!hoot  someone. 

"Their  che.ap  price  makes  them  available  to 
people  who  wotild  probably  never  pay  the 
price  for  a  more  exwnsive  pistol." 

Capt  Steve  Goodnight  of  the  Shertfl's  De- 
partment says  there  are  a  lot  of  small  .22s 
iu-ou-.d, 

"Many  of  tlie  people  we  pick  up  are  carry- 
ing them.  TJiey  are  easy  to  get  and  the  j>eo- 
ple  who  buy  them  carry  them  int^i  beer  joints 
where  tliey  are  likely  to  get  Into  trouble." 
Goodnight  said. 

Apparently  police  feel  they  are  on  pretty 
shaky  ground  searching  a  man  they  suspect 
Is  caxryintr  a  pistol. 

Homicide   Lt.   Chuck  Lofl.and  siUd   a  legal 

arrc«t   gives   an   officer   the   rlg>it   to  search. 

"If  an   officer  arrest-s  a  man  for  traffic  or 

drvmk    fr.r  in.stance.  and  the  m.^n  Is  carrying 

a  pistol,  the  officer  had  a  good  case,"  Lofland 

said 

"But  if  some  citizen  tells  an  officer  that 
old  Jc«  in  the  bar  h.as  a  pistol  on  lijm.  and 
Is  not  willing  to  give  Uie  officer  his  name, 
and  appear  In  court,  the  otKeer  does  not  have 
a  case — even  if  he  find."i.  .a  pistol  on  him.  The 
officer  can  arrest  the  man  If  he  enters  the 
bar  and  sees  tlie  man  with  the  pistol, 
however  " 

Carrv'ing  a  pistol  Is  a  misdemeanor. 
In  cases  where  a  per£-.on  uses  a  pistol  In  the 
commission  of  a  felony,  such  as  a  hijacking, 
the  man  is  usually  chareed  only  with  the 
hijackir.g  without  the  additional  charge  of 
carrying  a  pistol.  However,  the  charge  of 
carrying  a  pistol  can  be  filed. 

In  niurders.  In  which  tlie  defendiuit  breaks 
the  law.  by  carrying  a  pistol,  no  pistol  charges 
are  filed. 

With  the  large  number  of  pistols  being 
carried.  Houston's  homicide  rate  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  officers  s«iy  A  tougher  penalty 
for  persons  convicted  of  carrying  a  pistol 
would  cause  the  rate  to  drop,  they  said. 

Harris  County  District  .Atty.  Carol  Vance 
has  said:  "When  you  have  the  tliree  combus- 
tibles— drink,  a  hot  temp>er  and  a  pistol — 
you  have  the  reason  for  a  number  of  slay- 
Ings." 


Lt.  Lofland  said,  "There's  not  much  we  can 
do  about  killings  In  the  home,  but  with  the 
proper  legislation  we  could  stop  a  lot  of  this 
stuff  In  these  Joints." 

Satvrd.at     Night    Specwl — Che.\p     Pistois, 

LiQfoR  Await  Cash  Customer 

(By  Bill  Broyles,  Post  reporter) 

(Second  In  a  series) 

A    pauper    can    be     a    pistol     packer     in 

Houston.     So  can  a  teen  age  boy. 

A  fellow  With  no  more  than  $15  In  his 
pocket  csin  buy  himself  a  side.arm,  and  he 
does  not  have  to  be  21   to  do  it. 

I  paid  no  more  than  that  for  two  pi.^tols 
which  fit  comfortably  Into  a  pocket,  a  purse. 
or  a  glove  compartment.  A  Houston  Post 
copy  boy,  Robert  Gaston,  18.  went  with  me 
to  one  store  and  bought  another  cheap  pistol 
with  case. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  a  goodly  per- 
centage of  Houston's  mtuders  are  accom- 
plished With  cheap  pistols  picked  up  at  gun 
shops,  department  stores,  hock  shops,  jew- 
elry stores  and  even  liquor  stores.  Tlicy  can 
be  bought  as  easily  In  the  Memorial  and 
southwest  areas  as  they  can  on  Lyons. 
Dowllng,  West  Dallas  or  downtown  in  the 
shadow  of  the  County  Jail. 

And,  If  the  gun  itself  Is  not  enough,  there 
are  places  which  will  sell  you  as  much  booze 
as  you  want  to  go  with  the  new  weapon  they 
just  sold  you. 

Two  of' the  pistols  I  bought  are  tiny.  Ger- 
man-made revolvers  sardonically  referred  to 
as  "Saturday  Night  Specials"  by  police  offi- 
cers who  have  to  deal  with  the  actions  of 
their  owners.  These  pistols  c^n  fire  six  .22 
caliber  bullets  as  fast  as  the  Ulggcr  can 
be  pulled. 

They  are  easy  to  conceal.  I  can  cover  one 
of  them  with  my  hand. 

I  bought  those  two  after  stopping  at  about 
two  dozen  places  In  various  parts  of  the 
citv. 

All  of  the  pawni  shops.  Jewelry  stores  and 
department  stores  that  I  visited  were  pre- 
pared to  sell  me  similar  guns,  especially  the 
German  pistols. 

At  each  place,  I  asked  for  a  "cheap"  pistol. 
At  -some  sU)res,  I  "changed  my  mind  '  just 
before  completing  the  purchase;  at  others.  I 
simply  Inquired  at>out  prices. 

On  a  few  occasions.  I  was  a.sked  casually 
why  I  wanted  a  gun.  I  responded  with 
either,  "for  protection,"  or  "to  rob  a  bank." 
or  to  "bh(X)t  the  guy  my  girl  friend  Is  going 
out  with." 

Regardless  of  my  reply,  the  point  wa.-;  pur- 
sued no  further. 

Seveml  esuiblishments  took  my  name,  age 
121),  and  address  btit  few  seemed  to  aire 
If  the  statiKtics  were  true  or  false.  At  some 
pUvces,  salesmen  were  prepared  to  register  my 
ptirchase  on  forms  to  be  sent  to  the  Texas 
Department  of  Public  Safety.  But  at  others, 
such  registration  did  not  api>ear  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

■fhe  three  pistols  Robert  Gaston  and  I 
bought  were  duly  registered,  however;  two 
under  the  name  and  address  I  gave  and  one 
under  his.  While  I  had  to  give  proof  of  age. 
Gaston  showed  no  proof  of  name,  age  or 
address  when  he  made  his  purchase. 

One  clerk  apologized  for  having  to  get  my 
name  for  the  registration.  "We  have  to  do 
this  In  case  you  kill  someone  with  this  gun," 
he  said,  not  smiling. 

I  had  gone  searching  for  pistols  that  could 
be  bought  for  as  Uttle  as  $5.  When  I  gave 
this  price  as  what  I  was  willing  to  pay.  liow- 
ever,  every  dealer  greeted  me  with  Incre- 
dulity. I  ended  up  paying  only  $7  to  $10 
more,  however. 

"If  you  can  find  them  that  cheap,"  said 
one  salesman,  "buy  all  you  c;in  and  I'll  give 
you  $10  apiece  for  them." 

Another  dealer  laughed  and  motioned  an- 
other employee  over  to  enjoy  the  little  Joke. 
"The  only  place  you  can  get  pistols  that 
cheap,"  he  said,  "Is  In  Germany." 
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And,  he  added,  nodding  significantly,  "You 
have  to  have  a  permit  Ui  get  one  there." 

By  the  time  my  purchasing  trip  was  over,  I 
had  seen  six  pistols  pawned  and  three,  in 
addition  to  mine,  bouglit. 

None  of  the  pawners  or  buyers  had  per- 
mits.    Neither  did  I.  for  none  is  required. 

None  is  required  to  buy  any  of  Uie  pistols 
which  I  .saw  displayed.  Some  guns  hang  In 
long  rows  on  rods  passed  through  the  trig- 
ger guard.s.  Others  protrude  with  their  bar- 
rels resting  around  the  ends  of  long,  upward 
slanting  nails. 

Tlae  more  expensive  ones,  .32,  .38,  .44  and 
.45  caliber,  are  the  ones  that  felt  hefty  and 
balanced  when  I  held  them  In  my  hand.  I 
could  have  lx)ught  one  of  them,  too,  but  they 
cost,  in  general.  $25  and  up. 

And,   that,   for  me,   was   too  expensive. 
It  wasn't,  thought,  for  one  salesman  who 
told  me  that  $25  was  "a  cheap  price  to  pay 
for  your  life." 

It  was  not  too  expensive,  either,  for  a 
salesman  who  tried  to  sell  me  a  .45.  "Look," 
he  said.  "The  only  reason  you  buy  a  gun 
like  this  is  to  shoot  someone.  You  want  It 
to  be  a  good,  heavy  gun  that  can  shoot  to 
kill.  " 

Although  he  told  me  the  little  .22  I  was 
Interested  in  wouldn't  stop  anyone,  except, 
as  he  said,  "with  luck,"  I  declined  to  pur- 
chase the  larger  gun. 

For  me,  the  .22  seemed  quite  large  enough. 
thank  you.     Police  records  prove  It. 

Besides  to  carry  the  larger  gun  around 
with  me  I  would  probably  need  a  holster,  as 
those  guns  didn't  fit  easily  Into  my  pocket 
Uke  the  .22. 

And  a  holster,  of  course,  costs  extra  and 
is  conspicuous. 

The  shells,  cost  extra,  too.  although  I 
picked  up  a  couple  of  boxes  at  the  places  I 
bought  the  gtms.  Just  In  case. 

In  case  of  what?     I  wasn't  sure,  but  with 
the   guns  and   ammunition   and   a   fifth   of 
bourbon,  I  was  ready  for  anything. 
I  was  fit  to  kill. 

Sati'Rd.w      Nicht      Speciai^Hot     Tempers, 

Handy   Pistols   iNvrrE  Trouble 

(Tlilrd  In  a  series) 

■Hie  reports  were  no  louder  than  the  slap 
of  a  book  falling  off  a  shelf,  but  the  man 
stumbled  back  over  a  table  from  the  im- 
pact. 

A  woman  screamed.  Beer  bottles  and 
glasses  crashed  to  the  floor.  Then  it  waa 
deathly  still  .  .  .  except  for  the  crazy 
Jangled  tune  that  Jerked  like  laughter  from 
the  Juke  box. 

"Call  an  ambulance,"  someone  said. 

But  an  ambulance  would  be  too  late. 

The  man  was  dead,  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  horrow  on  his  lace. 

Why  he  was  shot  to  death  is  not  important. 
Who  or  what  he  was  is  not  Important.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  man  and  that  he  Is 
dead   ...  is  important. 

He  need  not  have  died  at  all. 

Chances  are  good  he  would  not  have  died 
If  Texas  had  a  stricter  concealed  weapons 
law. 

This  is  the  belief  of  veteran  law  enforce- 
ment officers  all  over  the  state. 

Their  brother  officers  in  other  states  be- 
lieve It  also. 

You  can  buy  a  gun  in  Houston  for  a  paltry 
sum,  load  it  with  bullets  costing  pennies  and 
in  the  heat  of  anger  snuff  out  a  life  that  Is 
priceless. 

It  happens  often  in  Houston. 

Men,  women  and  even  children  have  died 
In  this  city  of  towers  and  rockets  because  of 
river-bottom  g^un  laws. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  many  of  the  108 
slayings  to  date  (compared  with  70  last 
year)  would  never  have  occurred  had  the 
slayer  not  felt  "safe"  in  carrying  his  deadly 
toy. 


Most  of  the  slaying  were  in  "the  lieat  of 
passion."  committed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

Prom  the  testimony  of  scores  of  suspect.s 
In  slayings,  they  sliot  before  tliey  thought 

The  gun  was  "handy."  It  might  as  well 
have  been  a  grenade  with  pin   pulled. 

District  Atty  Carol  Vance  believes  this 
Police  Chief  Herman  Short  believes  tills. 

They  have  prepared  legislation  which  they 
hope  will  curb  Houston's  soaring  death  rate 

Rep  Willis  Whatley  wiU  introduce  the  leg- 
islation into  Uie  next  session  of  the  Legi.=la- 
ture.  .^ 

"I  think  Hou5,tx)n  needs  this  law."  Whatley 
said.  "It  Is  a  good  law  aimed  at  the  person 
who  mistises  a  gun." 

It  wotUd  make  it  a  felony  offense  to  carry 
a  pistol  Into  a  place  where  alcohol  is  sold; 
a  felony  for  a  former  convict  to  carry  one; 
a  felony  to  use  one  against  a  police  officer, 
and  a  felony  for  a  drug  addict  to  ciury  one 
Houston  is  not  the  only  city  with  prob- 
lems. 

Capt  C.  C.  Miller  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Police  Department  said  that  every  "enforce- 
ment officer  I  know  would  like  to  see  stricter 
laws  controlling  firearms." 

"No  officer  wants  to  take  away  a  person's 
right  to  own  a  gun."  said  a  spokesman  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  I>epartment.  "By  the 
same  token,  we  don't  want  them  carrjing 
them  around  in  their  hip  pockets  for  kicks  " 

You  need  a  permit  to  buy  a  gun  in  Ger- 
many.    Permits  are  not  easily  gotten  tliere. 

Guns  in  Britain  are  almost  unobtainable— 
legally. 

In  the  courts  of  England  and  Wales  during 
a  peak  year  of  1964.  there  were  731  cases 
Involving  the  use  of  firearms. 

The  combined  courts  of  Houston  and 
Dallas  would  surpass  this. 

It  took  the  gangland  wars  of  the  1930s  to 
outlaw  the  sawed-off  shotgun  and  sub- 
machinegun. 

It  took  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  to  get  Congress  Interested  in  gun 
laws. 

But  so  far,  all  Congress  has  done  is  talk 
about  laws  controlling  the  Interstate  ship- 
ment and  sale  of  firearms. 

Several  congressmen,  including  Bob  Caset 
of  Houston,  are  interested  in  stricter  laws. 

These  are  the  main  points  of  the  state 
legislation  proposed  by  Vance. 

It  would  be  a  felony— with  from  one  to  10 
years  in  prison— to  use  a  firearm  In  the  com- 
mission of  another  felony. 

It  would  be  a  felony — with  one  to  10  years 
in  prison— for  a  person  with  a  felony  con- 
viction on  his  record  to  carry  a  pistol  on  his 
person. 

It  would  be  a  felony— with  one  to  10 
years — if  a  habitual  drug  user  is  convicted  of 
carrjing  a  pistol. 

It  would  be  a  felony — with  one  to  five 
years— to  carry  a  pistol  In  any  place  where 
alcoholic  beverages  are  sold  for  consumption 
on  the  premises. 

Meanwhile,  more  people  will  die  In  Houston 
by  pistols  carried  by  persons  who  shoot  before 
they  think. 

You  could  be  one  of  them. 


Applause  to  the  Detroit  Real  Estate 
Brokers  Associatioii,  Inc. 


SPEECH 


or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  28, 1966 

Mr.  CONYERS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  applaud  the  Detroit  Real  Estate 
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Brokcr.s  Association,  Inc.  for  its  firm  and 
coui-ageoos  stand  on  open  housing.  At 
a  time  when  many  realtors  are  opposing 
title  IV  of  the  Ci\1l  Rights  biU  of  1966. 
tills  organization  has  Lssued  a  vei-y  strong 
statement  to  the  press  favorins  "the  bilf. 
I  commend  their  statements  to  all  my 
colleaf-'ues. 

lA  Detroit  Real  Estate  Brokers  Association. 
Inc.  pres.s  release,  June  24,  1966 1 
Tlie  Detroit  Real  Estate  Brokers  Associa- 
tion l>elicves  In  "Democra,cy  In  Housing". 
That  equal  access  to  housing  i.s  a  funda- 
mental right  of  every  American  citizen.  We 
lurther  believe  that  everj-  American  citi.^cn 
should  have  the  same  right  and  the  s,\me 
privilege  to  rent,  lea.se,  mortgage,  buy  and 
sell  tlie  home  of  his  choice  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  choice  based  only  upon  his  eco- 
nomic ability. 

Artificial  restrictions  upon  the  rights  of 
certain  Americans,  and  partlculariy  Negroes, 
and  other  members  of  minority  groups,  have 
no  bases  of  right,  under  any  fundamental  law 
of  man  or  God. 

The  Detroit  Real  Estate  Brokers  Association 
wholeheartedly  supports  the  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  and  especially  Section  4 
thereof,  in  respect  to  equal  housing  oppor- 
tunities. 

Oiu-  Association  deems  It  most  regretable 
that  all  persons  and  organizations  in  nur 
Country  do  not  believe  these  rights  extend 
to  all  Americans.  Tliat  legislation  is  still 
needed  to  Implement  the  basic  law  and  one 
of  the  fundamental  propositions  upon  wliich 
oiu-  Country  was  founded  that  "All  men  are 
created  equal"  is  a  sad  commentary,  indeed. 
while  America  is  assuming  a  position  of  world 
leadership,  and  is  endeavoring  to  instill  In  the 
world  community  of  nations  the  principle 
that  basic  human  rights  are  to  be  enjoyed  by 
all  men  in  a  free  society. 

DEi-Rorr  Real  Estate  Brokers 

a.ssociation, 
Clarence  Hudson, 

President. 


By 


John  S.  Humphret, 
Chainnan,  Legislative  CormnUtce. 


The  Visit  of  President  Schneor  Zaiman 
Shazar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  29,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  visit  of  a  great  man,  a  great  leader, 
and  a  great  friend.  Schneor  Zaiman 
Shazar.  the  third  President  of  Israel, 
is  an  honored  guest  In  our  country. 

The  ancient  state  of  Israel  Is  a  young 
state  In  the  eyes  of  international  law: 
this  is  its  18th  year.  The  number  18 
has  great  significance  In  Jewish  tradi- 
tion. The  characters  that  form  the 
number  18  also  form  the  word  "ch'al," 
meaning  life.  Ufe  itself  has  been  a 
hard-sought  goal  of  the  Jewish  people 
for  life  has  often  been  denied  them.  But 
the  State  of  Israel  finally  found  life 
through  the  work  of  its  great  men  like 
Schneor  Zaiman  Shazar. 

President  Shazar  was  bom  In  Czarist 
Russia  in  1891.    By  the  time  he  was  16 
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years  old  he  has  already  become  active 
In  the  Zionist  movement.  For  this  ac- 
tivity he  was  jailed  by  the  czarist  police. 
Following  his  Imprisonment  he  com- 
bined academic  studies  with  Increased 
Zionist  activity  in  Russia.  France,  and 
Germany.  By  1924.  when  he  finally 
settled  In  what  was  then  Palestine,  he 
was  an  acknowledged  scholar  and 
teacher  and  one  of  the  outstanding  Zion- 
ist leaders. 

In  the  24  years  followine  his  settle- 
ment In  Israel,  President  Shazar  wrote 
numerous  articles,  essays,  and  books,  and 
was  on  the  editorial  board  of  DAVAR,  a 
Tel  Aviv  daily  newspaper  he  had  founded 
In  1925. 

With  the  prospect  of  independence  in 
1948,  he  helped  draft  Israel's  declaration 
of  Independence.  Since  independence  in 
1948  he  has  been  In  public  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Knesset,  the  Israel  Par- 
liament, and  since  1963,  as  the  third 
President  of  the  state  of  Israel. 

President  Shazar  and  his  lovely  and 
talented  wife  are  welcome  in  our  coun- 
try. They  and  their  nation  have  been 
good  friends  and  allies  of  the  United 
States  through  many  troubled  times. 

We  wish  them  a  pleasant  and  success- 
f\jl  visit  and  hope  that  the  ties  that  bind 
our  two  countries  will  continue  to  be 
strong. 


Viewpoint  on  Fairness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  n-ORiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker  along  with 
most  Americans,  I  have  great  admiration 
for  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  longtime 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
His  contributions  to  America  are  legion. 
He  has  expressed  himself  In  his  usual 
direct  and  Impressive  way  in  an  article 
entitled  "Viewpoints  on  Fairness."  It 
appeared  In  the  July  issue  of  Selective 
Service.  I  request  that  it  be  reprinted 
In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows:  i 

VirwpoiNTS  ON  Fairness 

(By   Lt.   Gen.   Lewla    B    Hershey.    Director. 

Selective  Service  System) 

There  has  been  crlUclsm  of  the  operation 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  because  It 
la  "unfair  "  These  critics  have  been  most 
general  In  any  methods  to  make  It  mare 
"fair."  Words  such  as  "unfair,"  "discrim- 
inated against,"  and  "imequallty"  are  fre- 
quently used  without  any  effort  made  by 
the  writer  or  reader  to  define  these  terms. 

Oenerally,  these  terms  are  used  when 
someone  Is  required  to  do  something.  This 
something  required  to  be  done  Is  not  re- 
quired of  everyone,  therefore.  It  Is  unfair. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  tuifaimess  is 
Ulustrated  by  comparison  with  someone  who 
Is  not  required  to  do  this  something  or  at 
least  not  at  that  particular  time. 

"Fair"  oa  "unfair"  can  be  looked  at  from 
at  least  three  viewpoints.  First,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  one  who  Is  required  to  do 
something;  secondly,  from  the  ones  who  are 
not  compelled  to  do  this  something;  and 
lastly,  from  a  view,  such  as  the  viewpoint  of 


the  srouD,  be  it  community,  state,  or  nation. 

Item  "be  s.iid  that  from  the  first  viewpoint 
even.-thin^  of  a  hardship  nature  Is  unfaJr. 
From  the  second  viewpoint  nothing  is  un- 
fair, and  from  the  third  viewpoint,  it  depends 
on  what  the  grovip  gains  by  the  action,  or 
what  it  loses  if  the  action  Ls  not  taken 

A  democratic  society  can  only  be  of  value 
to  its  members  if  It  survives.  If  it  lails  to 
survive,  that  certainly  would  be  unfair  to 
all  its  citizens.  It  woiUd  also  cause  these 
citizens  to  be  discriminated  against  Inas- 
much as  they  would  lose  the  freedoms  :ind 
the  privileges  of  a  democratic  society.  For 
the  same  reason,  they  might  well  claim  that 
the  loss  of  a  democratic  society  to  them  was 
Inequitable. 

SOME     BEAR     HE.AVT     l.O.\DS 

Because  democratic  societies  must  be 
maintained  many  things  must  be  done  by 
the  citizens.  These  things  constitute  duties. 
Age,  sex.  health,  and  cap.acltles,  all  are  fac- 
tors as  to  whether  some  citizens  can  per- 
form certain  duties  of  citizenship  at  a  given 
time,  or  if  they  ever  can.  Mo<lern  societies 
do  not  eliminate  citizens  unable  to  perform 
their  duties  as  citizens.  There  Is  inherent 
unf.iiruess  in  the  bearing  of  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  obligations  by  any  citizen,  but 
It  is  the  usual  not  the  exception. 

Society  has  long  recognized  this  and  has 
provided  compensatory  factors.  The  aged 
has  been  cared  for  becau.se  of  wliat  they 
have  contribut.ed  to  their  offspring  and  to 
society  in  general  Children  are  protected 
for  what  they  may  do  in  the  future.  The 
males  have,  through  the  ages,  generally 
gone  forth,  especially  the  younger  ones,  to 
keep  the  enemy  from  the  homes  where  the 
wornen  gii.irded  and  cared  for  the  children. 
It  has  been  a  fact  tlvit  large  nximbers  of 
these  citi/ens  believed  they  gave  more  than 
they  received,  but  also  believed  that  there 
was  no  other  association  available  to  them 
ttiat  gave  as  much. 

Society  has  given  preferences  of  many 
kinds  of  veterans  to  try  Uj  redress  this  over- 
giving  of  ihe  serviceman.  Many  times  the 
Individual  veteran  believes  his  reward  un- 
fair because  it  was  t<x)  .siruiU,  At  the  same 
time  the  nonveteriUi  boUevcd  it  vinfair  be- 
cause  It  gave   too  much. 

There  are  many  times  when  an  enlisted 
man  feels  he  is  discriminated  ag;iinst  by  of- 
ficers even  though  he  would  not  want  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  that  an  officer 
carries 

Everj-where  in  life  Individuals  feel  that 
life  has  been  unfair  to  them  when  they 
comp>are  what  they  have  with  what  some 
other  person  h^is  Tiiere  is  no  question  that 
individuals  vary  more  widely  in  their  talents 
than  they  do  in  tiieir  desires.  So  It  Is  not 
ixnusual  for  a  person  to  feel  unjalrness 
when  others  are  given  tasks  they  cannot  un- 
dertake because  they  simply  winnot  do 
them. 

National  stirvival  is  a  must  but  many  can- 
not, for  educational.  physicU,  or  moral  rea- 
sons, p.articlpate  in  a  particular  survival  ef- 
fort. Certainly  the  fit  can  believe  he  is  dis- 
criminated against  because  he  miLst  serve, 
and  those  who  are  not  permitted  to  serv'e 
caxi  rightly  contend  they  are  being  unfairly 
treated  because  they  are  not  permitted  to 
serve 

The  time  elen:ient  enters  in  to  the  charges 
of  unfairness,  and  the  critics  consider  no 
time  except  now.  Society,  in  general,  and 
the  support  of  the  Armed  Forces,  in  par- 
ticuUix,  require  a  wide-range  cf  specialists. 
The  niunbers  of  the  specialist*  at  any  one 
time  depend  on  ttie  foresight  used  in  train- 
ing these  individuals  during  the  ten  or 
fifteen  years  t>efore  the  need.  The  reason 
for  college  student  deferment  lies  in  this 
need. 

Students  are  deferred  becau.se  a  college 
graduate  Is  considered  to  be  a  more  valuable 
citizen  to  his  nation.    His  capacities  should 


be  developed  to  a  degree  that  permits  him 
to  do  much  mure  than  a  high  school  gr.-.d- 
uate.  If  thi.?  is  not  true  there  are  tragic 
misUikes  being  made  around  campuses  by 
represenuitives  of  corporations  bidding  for 
the  services  of  these  young  men.  It  would 
be  int.eresting  to  count  the  numbers  and 
evaluate  the  contributions  of  the  young  men 
deferred  for  college  during  the  jwft  15  years 
It  would  be  enlightening  to  some  to  con- 
sider what  medical,  scientific,  and  engineer- 
ing development  would  have  been  without 
them. 


Norwalk  Mansion,  Project  of  County 
Junior  League 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECnCVT 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  give  a  moment  of  attention  to  a  recent 
article  by  Betty  Shepard  of  the  Bridge- 
port Sunday  Post  on  the  Lockwood-Mat- 
thews  Mansion  in  my  home  city  of  Nor- 
walk. Conn.  It  accurately  de.scribes  the 
great  beauty  and  historic  richness  of  this 
structure  which,  fortunately,  has  been 
saved  from  destruction. 

But  not  all  such  sites  of  comparable 
importance  are  being  preserved  and  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  statement  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  we  need  legislation 
which  will  assist  and  coordinate  the  ef- 
forts of  citizen  and  government  groups  in 
preserving  such  historic  sites  as  the 
Lockwood-Matthews  Mansion.  The  con- 
cerned Connecticut  people  who  have 
saved  and  are  presently  restoring  this 
site  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  article  follows: 

Norwalk  M.\nsion.  Project  of  Coi'nty 
Junior  Le.\gue 

(By  Betty  Shepard) 

The  Lockwood-Matthews  mansion  In  Nor- 
walk. "one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
Gilded  Age"  according  to  Department  of  the 
Interior  record."!,  built  In  the  1860's  by  Nor- 
walk's  first  millionaire.  Le  Grand  Lockwood. 
finally  will  be  open  again  to  the  public  on  a 
limited  basis  this  summer. 

Leased  by  the  city  of  Norwalk  to  the  Junior 
League  of  Stamford-Norwalk  at  $1  a  year 
for  30  years,  the  mansion,  known  as  Elk 
Park,  Is  In  the  process  of  being  restored  by 
Its  tenants.  Mrs.  William  C.  Logan  of  Wilton, 
Is  executive  chairman  of  the  Lockwood- 
Matthews  Mansion  Museum.  Inc..  sponsored 
by  the  League,  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Clark,  of 
New  Canaan  is  vice  chairman  and  In  charge 
of  Interior  restoration. 

According  to  Mrs.  Logan,  the  League  first 
thought  of  the  mansion  as  a  poEslbllity  for 
a  project  In  the  spring  of  1965,  and  went 
to  the  Norwalk  Common  Council  with  pro- 
posals. The  lease  Is  renewable  on  a  10-year 
basis,  and  after  30  years  the  League  en- 
visions Its  Job  will  be  done  and  the  mansion 
will  be  a  self-sustaining  museum. 

DATES    TO    186B 

Le  Grand  Lockwood  began  building  his 
princely  mansion  In  1864;  it  was  completed 
four  years  later.  He  was  one  of  a  new  breed 
of  men  who  emerged  In  the  post  Civil  War 
period,  making  a  fortune  In  stocks  and  gov- 
ernment bonds  during  the  war,  and  active 
In  the  building  of  early  railroad  lines  In  Nor- 
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walk  and  New  York.  He  was  vice  president 
of  the  Danbury-Norwalk  railroad;  the  tracks 
ran  Just  east  of  his  property.  He  floated  a 
$2,000,000  bond  Issue  for  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  line  at  a  critical  moment 
of  Its  history. 

On  "Black  Friday",  Sept.  24,  1869,  the 
banking  firm  of  Lockwood  and  company 
failed.  But  Monday  morning,  so  the  story 
goes.  Mr.  Lockwood  was  b.ock  In  Wall  street 
and  turned  over  his  house  to  his  creditors. 

Three  months  later  he  regained  title  to  the 
property  which  he  then  mortgaged  for 
$400,000  to  the  Lake  Shore  railroad,  of  which, 
happily,  he  was  treasurer. 

Legend  has  It  that  the  Wall  Street  pooh- 
bah  never  really  recovered  from  Black  Friday. 
He  died  of  pneumonia  In  1872  at  the  age  of 
51.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  closed 
for  the  day  of  his  funeral. 

H.AS    60    BOOMS 

What  manner  of  mansion  Is  It  that  the 
financier  fashioned  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily on  this  30-acre  tract  of  land  on  West 
avenue?  Costing  »1.2  million  to  build  orig- 
inally, the  structure  Is  four  stories  high  with 
more  than  60  rooms,  14  bathrooms,  12  water 
closets,  an  elevator,  a  burglar  alarm  system 
biUlt  into  the  floors,  and  a  central  heating 
plant.  And  this  in  the  days  when  Inside 
batlirooms  were  all  but  nonexistent. 

AdJoliUng  the  garden  was  a  grapery  with 
potting  house,  a  hot  house,  a  forcing  house 
for  plante,  and  a  sprouting  house.  Otb«r 
biilldlngs  Included  a  seven -room  lodge,  a 
farm  cottage,  a  two-story  granite  shop,  a 
coach  house  with  gardener's  cottage  and  cow- 
barn  underneath,  a  stable  with  hay  loft  with 
polished  rafters  and  an  Ice  house. 

The  mansion  Itself  Is  a  treasure  house  of 
fine  craftsmanship.  No  country  cottage  this 
It  was  designed  by  Detlef  Uenau.  one  of  the 
orlglrLal  charter  members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  ArclUtects.  Interior  decoration* 
are  attributed  to  Leon  Marcotte. 

SOUGHT    OUT    MATERIALS 

But  it  Is  Mr.  Lockwood  himself  who  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  traveled  far  and  wide  for  mate- 
rials and  fltUngs  for  his  house — Egyptian 
porphyry.  Florentine  marbles,  and  domestic 
and  foreign  woods. 

The  house  was  designed  aroimd  a  central 
rotunda  42  feet  high  with  a  skyhght  used  by 
the  owner  as  an  art  gallery.  Dining  room, 
drawing  room,  music  room,  library,  entrance 
hall,  billiard  rooms  and  main  staircase  are 
situated  around  the  rotunda  and  all  open 
up  and  flow  Into  one  another  easUy. 

Upstairs,  an  Inner  hall  leading  to  the  bed- 
rooms, circles  the  rotunda.  Most  of  the 
walls.  Including  bedrooms,  are  frescoed. 

The  front  door,  beneath  a  monumental 
graxute  porte-cochere  car%-ed  with  Le  Grand 
Lockwood's  Initials  in  the  keystone,  featiu-es 
sculptured  bronze  hinges.  Inside,  the  main 
entrance  hall  has  an  inlaid  ItaUan  marble 
floor  and  a  parUcularly  fine  Victorian  walnut 
niantle  with  two  robust  caj-yatids. 

The  drawing  room  boasts  a  $20,000  (In 
1869)  ceiling  mural  by  Pierre  Victor  Galland 
»lled  "Venus  at  Play  with  her  Cupids" 
There  Is  a  white  marble-carved  fireplace  with 
(  inlaid  colored  marble,  huge  doors  In  Inlaid 
^  fine  woods  with  colored  medallion  heads  set 
In  over  the  doors,  and  a  small  octagonal  card- 
room  off  to  one  side  with  murals  representing 
niusic,  paintings  and  f>oetry. 

The  library  was  built  with  shelving  for 
3,000  volumes,  a  closet  for  rare  books  and 
drawers  for  manuscripts  and  maps.  The 
celling  Is  coffered  In  black  walnut  panels  with 
frescoed  centers.  The  walls  are  covered  In 
an  embossed  paper  simulating  Moroccan 
leather. 

The  billiard  rooms  beyond  have  parquet 
noors  of  five  different  woods,  and  a  washroom 
with  a  pair  ot  decorated  baalna  set  In  marble. 

The  grand  staircase  leade  to  a  landing 
Where  It  divides,  then  conUnues  as  two  statr- 
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ways  to  the  balcony.  The  black  walnut 
newels  are  carved  with  lions'  heads  and  gar- 
lands, and  t<^>ped  with  statuary. 

COST    SET    AT    $500,000 

The  Junior  League  estimates  it  will  cost  a 
Xia.lt  a  million  dollars  to  restore  the  ground 
and  second  floors.  The  first  thing  they  did 
upon  signing  the  lease  was  to  repair  the  roof, 
as  water  damage  has  been  extensive  over 
the  years.  They  also  replaced  33  broken 
windows. 

Next  on  the  docket  Is  the  Installation  of 
a  heating  system  so  the  mansion  may  be 
open  the  year  aroiuid.  Many  of  tlie  wooden 
floors  have  already  been  scraped  and  refln- 
Ishcd. 

Plans  are  already  underway  for  the  Con- 
necticut chapter  of  the  AID  to  restore  and 
furnish  the  dining  room.  Also,  a  museum 
library  is  under  discussion. 

The  League  envisions,  as  additional  fund 
raisers,  furnishing  the  billiard  roonis  to  be 
rented  to  various  organizations  as  meeting, 
or  conference  rooms.  It  Is  also  fixing  up  an 
adequate  kitchen,  and  hopes  organizations 
and  private  persons  will  use  the  mansion  for 
luncheons  and  parties. 

HEADQUARTERS    HERE 

Junior  League  headquarters  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  mansion  with  the  conversion 
of  two  "keeping  rooms"  off  the  kitchen.  A 
museum  membership  drive  will  be  embarked 
on  as  soon  as  feasible,  and  there  will  be  a 
decent  training  program. 

The  League  estimates  It  will  take  approx-. 
Imately  three  years  to  restore  the  two  floors,* 
and  it  is  hoping  to  secure  the  Interest  and 
donations  of  public-spirited  citizens.  The 
mansion  will  be  open  this  simimer  but  on  a 
necessarily  limited  basis. 

EFFORTS    TO    SAVE    STRUCTCTIE 

The  leasing  of  the  mansion  by  the  Junior 
League  climaxes  the  efforts  of  a  ntunber  of 
interested  persons  over  the  years  to  save  the 
structure  from  demolition. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  the  man- 
sion was  unoccupied  vmtll  its  purchase  In 
1876  by  Charles  D.  Matthews,  carbonated 
beverage  king  of  New  York,  at  sumis  vari- 
ously reported  from  $60,000  to  $90,000.  Three 
generations  of  the  family  lived  there  imtU 
the  death  of  Miss  Florence  Matthews  in  1938. 

Three  years  later  the  city  of  Norwalk,  after 
floaUng  a  bond  issue  for  $200,000  purchased 
Elm  Park  and  proclaimed  "Open  house." 
Musical,  dramatic  and  other  events  were  held 
there.  The  furniture  was  sold  at  auction  In 
1943. 

By  1959,  dty  officials  had  plans  to  build  a 
city  haU  In  the  park  and  tear  down  the 
mansion  to  make  room  for  it.  Public  outcry 
was  loud  and  immediate,  and  in  1962  a  pub- 
lic hearing  was  held  where  the  overwhelming 
opinion  was  In  favor  of  preserving  the  man- 
sion. A  group  of  citizens  called  the  Common 
Interest  Group  of  Norwalk,  Inc.,  led  the 
battle  for  preeervatlon. 


Governor  Lawrence  See$  Urban  Advance- 
ment Indispensable  to  National 
Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speakci.  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  July  28,  the  dlstin- 
grulshed  chairman  of  the  President's 
Ctanmlttee    on    Equal    Opportunity    In 
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Housing,  former  Govenior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  former  Mayor  of  Pittsbursli 
the  Honorable  David  L.  Lawrence,  six)ke 
at  the  Vice  President's  Conference  with 
city  managers  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  in  'Washington. 

Gov.  Lawrence  set  the  theme  for  this 
conference  with  hds  declaration  that 
urban  advancement  Ls  "indispeiisable  to 
national  progress"  and  is  'imperative  to 
the  detei-mined  aspirations  of  our 
society."  He  noted  that  the  major  prob- 
lems facin.g  urban  America  todav— hous- 
inrr,  education,  economic  growth  trans- 
portation, health,  public  protection,  and 
resource  development — do  not  recognize 
artificial  boundai-y  lines.  Despite  a 
multipUcity  of  political  subdivisions  our 
big  urban  complexes  are  indeed  one  com- 
munity and  require  unified  action  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

Governor  Lawrence's  remarks,  I  think 
are  worth  careful  study  by  all  of  us  who 
must  deal  with  these  problems.  Under 
leave  to  jextend  my  remarks  I  insert  his 
address  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Reimarks  of  Former  Governor  Davh)  L  Law- 
RE.VCE,    Vice   Presidents   Conference    Wtth 

Cn-T     Managers,     Sheraton-Park     Hotel 

District  or  Columbia,  Thttrsdat    Juxt  28 

1966 

Having  ser\-ed  tlilrteen  years  as  Mayor  and 
four  as  a  Governor,  I  should  feel  no  strange- 
ness In  bringing  greetings  to  any  group,  least 
of  all  to  a  gathering  of  public  officials  such  as 
this.  Yet  we  aU  know  that  the  greetings 
function  has  a  kind  of  ceremonial  tradition 
about  it  and  this  conference,  like  those  which 
have  preceded  It,  does  not  lend  Itself  to  es- 
tablished routine,  which  Is  both  fortunate 
and  encouraging. 

The  very  fact  the  President  has  asked  Vice 
President  Humphrey  to  call  you  together  in 
this  work  session  for  more  effective  public 
action  Is  far  more  Impressive  than  any  words 
of  greeting  I  might  bring  from  him  to  you. 
His  purpose  Is  as  clear  as  it  is  urgent:  To 
mobUlze  the  forces  and  resources  of  govern- 
ment, to  discuss  both  problems  and  programs 
candidly  and  objectively,  and  to  establish 
firmly  the  understanding  and  cooperation 
among  various  levels  of  government  which 
are  essential  to  urban  advancement. 

And  urban  advance,  as  you  know  better 
than  others,  is  Indispensable  to  naUonal 
progress  and.  indeed.  Imperative  to  the  de- 
termined aspirations  of  our  society. 

If  these  conferences — and  this  is  the  eighth 
to  be  held  here  in  Washington  and  regional- 
ly— evidence  President  Johnson's  search  for 
effective  and  productive  inter-governmental 
oooperaUon  and  action,  the  likelihood  of 
achieving  that  purpose  surely  Is  heightened 
and  given  assixrance  by  his  deslgnaUon  of 
the  Vice  President  to  head  up  the  effort. 
Hubert  Humphrey   wbb  elected   Mayor  of 

Minneapolis  more  than   twenty  years  ago 

in  1945 — at  the  same  time  I  was  chosen  to 
become  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh.  My  knowledge 
of  him  goes  back  to  that  time  and  it  has 
continued  and  richened.  both  aa  a  warm 
friendship  and  as  a  governmental  aesocia- 
tion,  ever  since. 

And  I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that 
no  one  In  the  Nation  is  better  equipped,  in 
experience  and  energy  and  capacity,  to 
achieve  this  perfection  of  relationships  be- 
tween local  and  Federal  governments  than 
this  man  who  holds  the  heavy  responsibility 
and  the  high  prestige  of  the  second  meet 
Important — and  demanding — office  In  the 
country. 

We  are.  I  know.  In  good  hands  with 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

But  this  Is  far  from  a  one-man  show.  It 
Is  more  than  briefing  on  programs  and  pro- 
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cedurea  by  the  top  officers  of  the  Federal 
government  who  will  be  meeting  with  you 
this  afternoon  and  totnorrow.  It  Is  a  con- 
ference that  Intends  to  live  up  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word,  which  expects  an  exchange 
of  views  and  Ideaa,  free  and  open,  so  tha, 
together,  we  can  do  more  efToctlvely  the 
work  the  i>eople  have  chosen  us  to  do  and 
rightfully  exptect  us  to  do. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  soiggeet  the 
diversity  of  pjroblems  tirban  America  faces 
or  to  dwell  upon  the  everincreasing  number 
of  programs  and  tools  which  are  available  to 
encourage  and  accomplish  the  kind  of  urban 
society  we  seek  and  must  have.  Others  can 
and  will  do  that  more  knowledgeably  than 
can  I. 

But  I  would  draw  upon  my  somewhat 
unique  combination  of  public  service  at  the 
local,  state  and  Federal  level  to  help  em- 
phasize both  the  good  sense  and  the  urtrent 
need  for  easing  the  lines  of  communications 
and  tightening  the  techniques  of  coordina- 
tion among  us  all  as  a  key  element  In  making 
existing  programs  effective,  In  developing 
necessary  new  ones  and.  as  a  consequence.  In 
overcoming  our  urban  ailments  and  meeting 
the  urban  challenges  In  time  and  with  fore- 
sight. 

It  Is  obvious  that  none  of  ub.  whether  we 
oome  from  big  cities  or  small  towns,  can 
afford  the  luxury  or  suffer  the  Isolation  of 
concentrating  on  our  own  Individual  prob- 
lems and  deelree  without  having  both  a 
concern  and  an  Involvement  with  the  dllD- 
cultlee  and  the  wtshee  of  those  around  \is. 
It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  the  concept  of 
one  Nation,  which  was  born  In  revolution  and 
ratified  by  civil  war,  and  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  one  world,  forged  in  the  crucible 
of  the  world-wide  conflict  two  decades  ago, 
have  not  convinced  \is  also  that  many  of 
our  urban  complexes,  despite  the*  galaxy  of 
political  subdivisions,  are  one  community — 
In  fact  If  not  in  deed.  They  Uve  Interde- 
pendently,  they  draw  on  one  another's 
strengths,  and  they  suffer  from  one  another's 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings.  Most  of  their 
problems  are  common  ones,  differing  jjerhaps 
In  Intensity  from  place  to  place,  but  still 
iinlque  to  no  single  community  nor  effec- 
tlvedy  resolved  by  Individual  action  alone. 

Housing,  education,  economic  growth, 
transportation,  recreation,  health,  public 
protection  and  resource  development — none 
of  these  pressing  xirbtm  demands  recognizee 
artificial  boundary  lines  and  all  require  a 
concentration  rather  than  a  diffusion  of 
effort  tf  we  are  to  build  the  kind  of  society 
within  our  capacities  and  matching  our 
goals. 

I  think  most  of  us  privately  would  agree 
with  this  somewhat  obvious  conclusion,  yet 
the  iinhappy  fact  Is  that  few  of  us  have  been 
either  willing  or  able  to  meet  it  with  an 
effective  mechanism  for  dealing  with  regional 
and  metropolitan  problems  on  a  regional  or 
commvmlty-wlde  basis.  In  a  nation  of  di- 
versity we  have  aJl  too  often  sought  stratl- 
flcatlon.  socially  and  economically,  suspicious 
of  our  neighbors  and  fearful  that  cooperative 
programing  might.  In  some  mysterious  way, 
corrupt  the  concept  of  local  government. 

To  my  mind,  such  a  contention  belongs 
to  mythology. 

It  Is  xinreasoned  and  unfounded  and.  If 
It  persists,  cannot  help  but  accentuate  our 
problems  and  delay,  if  not  prevent,  their 
solution. 

So  I  would  hope  that  from  this  meeting 
we  can.  all  of  us,  gain  perspective  and 
stimulus — perspective  on  the  mutuality  of 
Interests  and  the  means  available  to  build 
better  oooomunltlee.  and  stimulus  not  only 
to  develop  a  trusting  and  workable  relation- 
ship between  local  and  Federal  governments 
but  to  seek,  beck  home,  the  cooperative  and 
understanding  effort  with  neighboring  com- 
munities which  will  give  greater  certainty 
to  achleTement  while  preserving  still  Individ- 
ual identity  and  Initiative. 


In  sliort.  the  time  has  come.  It  seems  to 
me,  for  us  to  strike  out  for  an  ecumenical 
spirit  not,  only  among  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment but,  within  them  as  well.  With  the 
knowledge  and  the  tojls  and  the  resources 
we  now  have  available,  together  with  con- 
fidence and  truFt  of  one  another,  we  can 
solve  the  problems  which  constitute  the 
urban  crisis  of  today  and  move  on  toward 
a  society  where  all  elements  are  stronger 
beca'jse  communities  themselves  are  better, 
more  equit.u.ble  and  m :>re  on  a  human  scale. 

As  for  me.  I  c^m  think  of  no  work  more 
urgent  or  richer  In  potential  reward,  and  I 
Join  you  with  eagerness  and  in  confidence  as 
we  seek  to  gel  on  with  the  task. 


Plea  for  the  Life  of  a  Canyon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  August  1.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  citl- 
zeru;  and  ortranizations  that  oppo.se  dams 
in  the  Grand  Canyon  include  a  far 
broader  section  of  the  Nation  than  Is  rep- 
re.scnted  by  con.servation  c:x)ups  alone. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Albany,  Oreg., 
Dc-mocrat-Herald  says : 

We  have  at  times  taken  issue  with  the 
Sierra  Club  when  it  has  clashed  with  the 
National  Forest  Ser\1ce — 

And  the  paper  goes  on  to  say ; 

But  Sierra  Is  fighting  a  w:u-  on  another 
front  where  we  can  wholeheartedly  Join  it. 
It  is  trying  to  save  the  Grand  Ctuiyon  of  the 
Colorado  from  further  molestation. 

Tills  editorial  de.=;erves  the  attention  of 
my  coI!ea?-'ues.  and  I  include  It  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Pleji  for  the  Ljfe  of  a  Canyo.n 

We  have  at  times  taken  iRsue  with  the 
Sierra  Club  when  It  h,^s  cla-shed  with  the 
National  Forest  Service  with  respect  to 
reservation  of  additional  forest  lands  as 
wilderness  areas.  It  h.as  been  and  still  is  our 
opinion  that  the  forest  service  multiple  use 
procram  adequ.itely  insures  heavily  forested 
arexs  1.1  Orcj^>n  for  all  time.  The  forest 
service  h.-Ls  lt.self  set  aside  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  a<:res  of  national  forest  land  where 
no  roads,  but  only  triU'is.  can  be  built  and 
from  which  commercialism  Is  effectively 
barred. 

We  have  not  opposed  moderate  enlarge- 
ment of  wilderness  and  wild  areas,  but  we 
are  opp'^setl  to  any  attempt  to  lock  up  the 
foro.'5ts  and  throwing  the  key  away,  exclud- 
ing the  general  public  from  enjoying  Its 
beauties,  even  though  th.ey  are  the  forest's 
owne."^.  Without  rcid.s  the  wilderness  areas 
are  accessible  only  to  the  favored  few  who 
can  afford  to  own  or  hire  horses  and  camping 
equipment  and  to  the  more  ructjcd  and  af- 
fluent who  can  tuke  out  time  from  earning 
a  livelihood  to  trudge  precipitous  trails.  So 
their  scope  should  be  limited. 

But  Sierra  is  fig'ntlng  a  war  on  another 
front  where  we  cxn  whoteherirtedly  Join  It. 
It  is  trying  to  .save  the  Gr.and  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  from  further  molestation. 

Some  of  the  most  scenic  and  phenomenal 
portions  of  this  unequaled  gift  of  nature  to 
America  are  threatened  with  death  by  Im- 
mersion under  waters  impounded  by  addi- 
tional dams. 

TTie  Sierra  club  has  assembled  a  175-page 
vol  tune  of  material,  including  descriptive 
and  informative  matter,  data  and  astounding 


Illustrations  which  should  convert  even 
thirsty  Arlzonans  Into  champions  of  the 
Sierra  Club's  effort  to  save  their  canyon  from 
further  destruction. 

The  book  "Grand  Canyon,"  is  authored 
by  Francois  Leydet  and  edited  by  David 
Brower.  who  have  teamed  up  to  produce  one 
of  the  m.ost  attractive  worics  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  a  most  convincing  argu- 
ment for  preservation  of  the  canyon  as  it  is. 
A  preface  by  Brower  explains  liis  purpoije. 
He    wrote; 

■Time,  two  billion  years  of  it.  laid  down 
the  stone  of  wh.at  Powell  called  the  Platca'u 
Province.  Within  tliat  plateau  would  be 
some  of  the  most  colorful  and  dramatic  nat- 
ural sculpture  man  ever  saw. 

"Time  and  the  river  flowing — the  Colorado 
river  through  the  millennium — carved  deep, 
created  the  great  canyon,  and  is  still  shaping 
It. 

"Standing  on  Its  rim  M.ay  6,  1903,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  SiUd  'In  the  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona 
has  a  natural  wonder  wliich,  so  far  as  I  Icnow, 
Is  In  kind  absolutely  unparalleled,  ...  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  do  one  thing  In  connec- 
tion with  It  In  your  own  Interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  county.  .  .  .  Leave  It  as  it  is. 
You  cannot  Improve  on  it.  the  ages  have  been 
at  work  on  it,'  and  -man  can  only  mar  It.' 

"Upstream  and  tinmarred  was  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  Glen  Cajnyon.  the  place  no  one 
knew.  Most  of  '  It  was  destroyed  early  in 
1963  when  the  U.S.  Biueau  of  Recl;unation 
closed  a  dam  that  was  not  necessary  for  this 
century  and  perhaps  would  never  h.ave  been 
necessary.  Now  the  same  bureau  has  pro- 
posed dams  In  Grand  Canyon  Itself  as  part  of 
its  Southwest  Water  Plan — to  end  the  living 
river's  flowing  for  all  this  civilization's  time. 
"The  dams  the  btireau  pl.ans  to  buUd  in 
Marble  Gorge  and  at  Bridge  Canyon,  within 
the  Grand  Canyon  proper,  would  destroy 
not  orUy  the  living  river  but  also  the  unique 
life  forms  that  through  the  ages  have  come 
to  depend  upon  the  river's  life.  Tlie  major 
part  of  the  canyon  walls  wotUd  still  be  there, 
but  the  pulsing  heart  of  the  place  would  be 
stopped.  A  chain  of  destructive  forces  would 
be  begun  In  what  by  law  was  set  apart  as 
part  of  the  National  Park  System,  to  t>e  pre- 
served unlmp.aired  for  all  America's  futtire. 
"And  needlessly.  With  the  tinsel  removed, 
these  dams  are  seen  as  nothing  more  than 
hydroelectric  power  devices  to  produce  elec- 
tricity and  dollars  from  Its  sale  to  pay  for 
projects  that  ought  to  be  financed  by  less 
costly  means.  The  dams  would  make  no 
water  available  that  is  not  already  available. 
Indeed,  they  would  waste  enough  to  supply 
a  major  city  and  impair  the  quality  of  the 
too  little  that  is  left:  water  already  too  saline 
Is  made  more  so  by  evapwratlon,  to  the  peril 
of  downstream  users,  especially  of  neighbors 
In  Mexico.  All  this  on  a  river  that  already 
has  more  dams  than  It  has  water  to  fill 
them.  .  .  ." 

Wlmt  follows  is  an  eloquent  plea  that  dese- 
cration be  stopped.    We  agree  it  shotild. 

The  book  Is  available  at  the  Albany  Public 
Library.  We  recommend  it.  If  only  for  the 
superb  photography  It  contains. 
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Captive  Nations  Week,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  29, 1966 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  July  17  to  23, 
1966,  ■was  wide  and  varied  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  It  Included  a  con- 


tribution in  the  Lynn  Sunday  Post,  Lynn. 
Mass.,  which  I  believe  merits  sharing  by 
readers  everywhere.  It  was  'WTltten  by 
Anthony  Cama.  a  teacher  and  member 
of  the  New  England  Executive  Council 
of  Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  whose  writings  always  do  much  to 
promote  patriotLsm  and  other  worthy 
causes.  Concerning  Captive  Nations 
Weeiei  Mr.  Caina  wrote  in  the  Lynn  Post, 
on  Sunday,  July  24,  1966,  as  follows: 
( By  Anthony  Cama  i 
America  and  all  free  nations  arc  confronted 
this  week  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
millions  of  slaves  held  In  bondage  by  the 
communistic  tyranny. 

Who  can  forget  the  tragic  days  of  the 
Poznan  uprising  in  19.56  when  thousands  of 
Poles  and  Hungarians  were  miu-dered  and 
tortured  by  the  oppressive  forces  of  Com- 
munism? We  must  stay  alert  and  be  ever 
vigilant  because  these  are  !:>erilous  days  for 
the  free  nations  of  the  world.  The  forces  of 
red  aggreslson  have  brought  their  evil  Into 
every  part  of  this  globe.  We  have  our 
enemies  within  otu-  very  border  and  some 
have  even  been  found  in  the  highest  govern- 
ment positions.  The  enemies  have  worked 
their  way  from  without  and  to  the  very 
doorstep  of  our  naUon;  in  Cuba  we  already 
have  a  most  serious  threat  with  Ciistro  who 
has  shown  that  he  Is  an  enemy  of  America 
and  our  American  way  of  life. 

SPECIAL    MESSAGE 

Aggressively  active  in  this  nation  is  Joseph 
Mlot-Mroz.  the  fearless  pre.sldent  of  the 
PoUsh  Freedom  Fighters  of  America.  In  an 
Interview  with  Mr.  Mlot-Mroz,  this  writer 
received  a  special  message  which  comes  from 
E>r.  Gabor  de  Bessenyey.  president,  AFABN. 
It  reads: 

Patriotic  organizations  and  individuals 
who  fight  on  the  front  line  of  the  antl- 
commimist  struggle  must  deal  with  a  seem- 
ingly insiuTOountable  obstacle — indifference. 

Dimng  the  last  20  years  we  have  witnessed 
the  descent  of  the  communist  blight  upon 
country  after  country  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
has  come  within  90  miles  of  our  shores.  Yet 
the  most  urgent  warnings  of  an  imminent 
danger  axe  in  the  category  of  an  air  raid 
alert! 

America  Is  second  to  none  In  mustering  all 
forces  whenever  disaster  strike*.  Patriotic 
fervor  reaches  fever  pitch,  but  as  soon  as 
the  visible  crisis  lifts,  the  dense  fog  of  apthy 
descents.  This,  as  Cleveland  said,  "is  no 
theory,  but  a  situation." 

For  that  reason,  it  should  be  a  great 
source  of  encouragement  that  we  have  among 
US  a  regiifly-made  shock  troop  for  the  cold 
war,  the  so-called  Ethnic  Americans,  recent 
Immigrants  with  roots  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
taln;  Americans  of  East  Germans.  ITkralnlan, 
Baltic,  Byelorussian,  Polish,  Czech.  Hungar- 
ian. Slovokian,  Croatian  and  Bulgarian  origin. 
Among  them  we  find  no  difference  where 
Commimlstlc  danger  is  involved.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  convinced  of  the  evils  of  Com- 
munism. Thousands  experienced  them  first- 
hand In  torture  chambers  and  concentra- 
tion camps.  They  have  an  unquenchable 
hatred  for  everything  for  which  the  Kremlin 
stands.  Many  of  them  have  a  price  on  their 
heads;  their  choice  Is  not  between  democ- 
racy and  Communism,  but  between  Western 
Freedom  or  the  gallows. 

Other  thousands  of  our  new  fellow  citizens 
are  qualified  in  guerrilla  espionage. 
Moscow's  projmganda  double  talk  is  an  open 
book  to  them 

Concerning  otir  own  consplciously  unsuc- 
oessfiu  prop.aganda  war.  they  are  bewildered 
oy  the  naked  power  politics  of  so  called 
Tntolsm"  which  sacrifices  principle  for  ex- 
pediency, and  neutralism  In  the  eyes  of  mil- 
lions our  ethnical  foundation  for  opposing 
Communism    They  bristle  at  the  sight  of  a 
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self-perpetuatlng  leftist  bureaucracy,  which 
Is  stUl  the  bard  core  of  our  information  serv- 
ices, with  hundreds  of  well  fed  employee* 
spreading  the  Commtmlsm  doctrine  of  "co- 
existence" In  the  far  oomers  of  the  world. 

A  great  many  of  these  recent  Americans 
have  fathers  and  brothers  who  were  de- 
livered to  the  red  gallows  by  Communistic 
agents  masquerading  In  American  unlfo.Tns 
during  Uie  "denazification."  Yes  there  are 
among  us  the  eyewitnesses  to  the  fact  that 
the  Communistic  takeover  of  lieven  Inde- 
pcurtent,  proud  nations,  was  onlv  possible 
b.^riuse  freedom's  leadership  was  extradited 
and  ."Slaughtered  for  alleged  war  crimes. 

Concerning  our  own  internal  affairs,  those 
who  endured  Klu-ushcheVs  so-called  "so- 
cial democracy"  detect  the  Infiltration  of  the 
same  poison  into  oiu-  body  politics  with  the 
precision  of  a  Geiger  counter.  The  "new" 
people  iire  the  first  to  run  up  against  union 
dictatorship  and  labor  monopoly.  They 
clearly  perceive  the  canyon  between  the  free- 
dom for  which  America  sUands  and  the  ob- 
Jectlvee  of  our  leftist  reformers. 

Year  after  year  we  conunemorate  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week."  in  the  second  half  of 
July.  It  should  be  a  poignant  reminder  of 
the  mighty  reservoir  of  fervent  dedic.itloii 
within  our  gat^s." 

Tills  writer  believes  it  would  l>e  well  for 
America  to  remember  the  five  days  of  free- 
dom of  Imre  Nagy's  Freedom  Fighter  gov- 
ernment when  their  appeals  for  help  went 
laiheeded.  Finally,  on  Nov.  5,  1»56.  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighter  Radio  Station  broad- 
cast these  last  words: 

"People  of  the  world,  listen  to  our  call. 
Help  us  not  with  words,  but  with  action. 
with  soldiers  and  arms.  Please  do  not  forget 
this  wild  attack  of  Bolshevism  will  not  stop 
You  may  be  the  next  victim.  Save  us  .  .  . 
Our  ship  Is  sinking.  The  light  vanishes' 
The  shadows  grow  darker  from  hour  to  hour 
Listen  to  our  cry.  Start  moving.  Extend  to 
us  your  brotherly  hands  .  .  .  God  be  with 
you   and    us!" 

Americans  know  well  what  has  become  of 
Hungary  and  Poland! 

Let  the  people  of  America  speak!  Let  the 
gre!it  American  eagle  rise  upward  and  be 
ready  to  strike  down  the  enemies  of  democ- 
racy: be  ready  to  protect  and  help  the  op- 
pressed and  the  enslaved  languishing  In  the 
chains  of  tyranny.  In  the  name  of  the  mil- 
lions of  tortured  and  executed  Innocents;  in 
the  name  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
fought  and  died  for  liberty  and  himian  Jus- 
tice; in  the  name  of  our  Indivisible  American 
nation,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
unending  struggle  of  ultimate  victory  and 
freedom  of  the  Captive  Nations! 

PROCLA  MATIOW 

Prom  the  oflloe  of  Governor  Volpe  comes 
tills  proclamation: 

"Whereas  the  basic  rights  of  freedom  and 
Justice  are  clrciunscrlbed  and  denied  in  many 
areas  of  the  world,  depriving  countless  per- 
sons of  their  national  independence  and 
theU-  Individual  liberties  of  religion,  speech 
and  commimlcatlon  with  their  friends  and 
relatives  who  live  in  the  free  world,  and 
whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Independ- 
ence by  the  overwheUnlng  majority  of  peo- 
ples In  these  subjugated  nations  eonsUtutes 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions  of 
tyrranlst  leaders  to  IniUate  a  major  war. 
and  whereas,  we  of  the  United  States  are  the 
fortimate  inhabitants  of  a  citadel  of  human 
freedom.  We  are  proud  that  we  are  giving 
asylum  to  many  refugees  from  oppressed 
countries  who  are  linked  by  family  bond  to 
many  American  citizens.  In  point  of  fact,  we 
have  benefitted  from  their  presence  as  they 
are  valued  neighbors,  and  are  loyal  and  In- 
dustrious members  of  our  State  and  Nation, 
and.  whereas,  our  country's  abiding  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  Independence,  per- 
sonal liberty  and  human  dignity  makes  it  ap- 
propriate and  proper  that  we  manifest  to  the 


people  of  the  captive  nations  otu-  s\Tnpathles 
and  prayers  for  their  freedom  and  national 
Independence,  and  that  we  recognize  and  en- 
coiu-age  constructive  actions  which  foetcr 
the  growth  and  development  of  these  rights; 
now,  therefore,  I,  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Mas.vichusetts.  do 
hereby  prochiim  the  week  of  July  18-24  na 
Captive  Natloris  Week  .and  lu-ge  all  citizens 
of  the  ConunonweaJth  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  ol:.servance.  in  recognition  ;uid  support 
of  the  juvt  a.'^plr.i'.lons  of  .all  people  for  na- 
tian:J  ;ndepen(ienre  and  human  liberty." 

Here  arc  parts  of  a  letter  sont  in  to  this 
writer  by  Jo.'^eph  Miot  Mroz,  president  of  the 
Polish  Freedom  fiL'ht^r.-'  of  America: 

"My  dear  /cUow  Amr-icani—My  dear 
friC7ici^.  brothers  and  sisters: 

•In  the  name  of  the  Polish  Freedom  Fight- 
ers in  USA.,  m  the  name  of  tlie  Antl-Con)- 
munlft  Crusaders,  I  greet  you  and  extend  to 
you  my  most  sincere  best  wishes.  Mav  this 
C-iptlve  Nations  Week  be  a  reminder  ?o 
America  about  our  rights  to  freedom!  To 
our  brotliers  and  .sisters  enslaved  behind  tlia 
Iron  Ciutain  may  It  be  an  assimuice  that: 
The  d:;y  of  freedom  for  our  beloved  countries 
must  come  toon! 

•Tlease  remember!  Tliat  the  cause  of  tlie 
En.Maved  Nations  is  the  kev  to  peace  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  whole  world! 

"In  the  terms  of  the  President's  Pnx^ltrr.-- 
tlon  of  1966  setting  aside  n,ation.ally  July 
17  23  as  'Captive  Nations  Week.'  the  follow- 
ing information  will  be  of  Interest: 

"(1)  The  so-called  "Soviet  Union"  Is  not 
Russia.  It  consists  of  a  Russian  "republic" 
and  such  other  once  Independent  states  as, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Cossakla,  E.stonla  Geor- 
gia, Idel  Ural.  Latvia,  Uthuanla,  North  Cau- 
casus. Siberia,  Turkestan,  Ukraine  and  White 
Ruthenla. 

'V2)    A  vast  satellite  empire  of  captives  in- 
clu'ttes.  Albania.  Bulgaria.  China  (mainland) 
Czecho-.Iovakla.     East     Germany,     Hungarv' 
North   Korea,   North  Vietnam,   Poland    Rii- 
manie,  'Hbet  and  latterly.  Cuba. 

"Dear  brothers  and  s'lstersl  For  a  num- 
ber of  yesirs  we  h.ave  sadly  witnessed  the  con- 
tinuous spre.ad  of  communisUc  ideas  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Communism  continues 
victorious  In  all  Its  undertakings. 

"In  the  orbit  of  the  enslaved  countries  we 
find  our  dear  fatheriands.  In  spite  of  the 
unfair  treatment  given  our  countries  by  the 
diplomats  of  the  West,  we  here  In  America 
as  weU  as  our  dearly  beloved  bre^thren  acro.'a 
the  ocean,  keep  on  reminding  Americans 
about  the  great  injustice  that  has  been  done 
to  us.  For  many  years  now.  the  Antl-Com- 
Ihiinist  Freedom  Crusaders  are  calling  for 
Justice  and  with  great  faith  and  hope  are 
striving  to  obtain  it.  That  Is,  why  we  are 
gathered  here  today  In  celebrating  the  Can- 
tlve  Nations  Week!  *^ 

■While  the  British.  French.  Belgian  and 
Dutch  empires  have  all  but  vanished,  the  So- 
viet empire  continues  to  grow.  The  USSR 
emerged  from  the  World  War  n  with  a  gain 
of  262,000  square  miles  with  22.000.000's  of 
people. 

"What  emerges  then  Is  the  picture  of  the 
greatest  colonial  empire  in  history  and  a 
classic  example  of  the  forcible  dominance 
of  a  majority  by  a  minority. 

"My  dear  brothers  and  slst.ers:  United  we 
fight  against  our  great  common  enemy- 
Communism.  We  have  a  duty  to  c-arry  on 
this  fight.  We  are  speaking  as  a  voice  for  all 
the  millions  of  people,  who  have  been  en- 
slaved by  the  communistic  tj-ranny'  TTiey 
are  pleading  to  the  Western  Countries;  Come 
and  Siave  Us! 

"My  dear  brothers  and  sistws:  Please  re- 
member, that  BO  far  only  the  first  act  of  the 
World  War  has  been  fought.  The  fight  con- 
tinues! It  shall  continue  untU  we  train 
victory!"  ** 

In  the  name  of  human  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice; the  great  victory  over  the  evU  forces  of 
Communism  and  atheism;  the  love  and  de- 
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votioa  to  America,  laxid  of  the  free  and  the 
turave.  thla  writer  salutes  Orest  Szxzydluk  of 
tb«  Ukrainian  Congreea  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Boeton  chapter;  Joeeph  Mlot-Mroa:, 
president  at  Polish  Freedom  Fghters  In  USA. 
Inc.;  Atty.  John  J.  Grlgalus  of  the  American 
Lithuania  Ckjuncll  of  Boston;  Albert  U.  De- 
rlan  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  In- 
dependence of  Armenia;  Dr.  Charles  K.  Nag7 
of  the  Hungarian  Society  of  Boston  and  Lud- 
vlg«  O.  Belters  of  the  American  National 
I^eague  of  Boston. 
Cod  blesa  America! 


Ed  Kernan:   Up  the  Lazy  River — Home 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^LARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25,  1966  | 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  paid  to  my 
late  friend,  Eddie  Kernan.  was  written  by 
a  mutual  friend  and  a  colleague  of 
Eiddle's  through  the  years  at  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  Phil  Porter,  one  of 
the  finest  newspaper  writers  in  the  Na- 
tion, has  captured  the  essence  of  Eddie 
In  a  column  which  all  of  his  countless 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill  will  want  to 
share: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

July  28,  19661 

Up  the  Lazy  River — Home  i 

(By  Philip  V^.  Porter) 

Eddie  Kernan,  our  warm -hearted,  outgoing 

Washington  reporter  who  knew  every  big  shot 

and   Uttle  ahot   there,   every   8\immer   went 

home  to  Red  Wing.  Minn  ,  to  visit  with  his 

family    and   old   high    school   chums.     This 

Biimmer  he  went  back  again — to  be  burled. 

We  often  wondered  why  Eddie  kept  going 

back  to  Red  Wing  when  there  were  so  many 

other  places  In  the  world  to  vacation.     Laist 

week,  we  found  out.     They  loved  him  and 

^predated  him  and  admired  his  success  In 

the  big  city.     He  knew  presidents  and  cabinet 

ofDcers  and   congressmen   and   wrote   about 

them,  but  his  head  never  swelled;  he  was  most 

comfortable  gassing  with  boys  In  the  little 

rlTer  town,  so  beautiful  and  peaceful  on  the 

MlsslSBlppl  60  miles  below  Minneapolis. 

The  Kernan  family  is  a  big  one.  and  the 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  uncles  ajid  auntB 
caine  from  far  and  wide  to  do  honor  to  the 
rotund,  cherry  little  guy  who  alw.\ys  put 
blmaelf  out  for  a  friend,  and  who  kept  his 
many  troubles  hidden,  without  feeling  sorrj- 
tor  himself. 

It  reminded  me  so  much  of  many  family 
funerals  In  my  home  town  of  Portsmouth. 
Va.,  where  scores  of  old  friends  and  distant 
kin  trooped  through  the  125-year-old  hou;e, 
which  had  been  hiiilt  on.  and  added  to,  to 
Ot  the  needs  of  new  generations.  After  the 
pallbearers  took  Edlde  to  the  unpretentious 
cemetery  atop  a  hill,  as  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing In  a  nearby  grain  field,  the  whole  pro- 
ceeslon  came  back  for  lunch  at  the  Kernan 
bomeetead. 

The  neighbors  had  been  baking  bread  and 
pies,  fixing  sandwiches  and  salads  for  34 
iMurs,  and  the  back  yard  resembled  a  garden 
p«rty.  Jack  Leacaoos  and  I  listened  raptly  to 
tales  of  Eddie's  high  school  exploits  from  his 
old  teamroatee  In  basketball  and  football.  He 
had  always  been  one  for  good-hiunored  plxle 
Irish  pranks  on  his  Scandinavian  pais.  And 
be  bad  remembered  all  through  the  years  to 
pbone  pimctlcaUy  everyone  in  Red  Wing  an 


his  birthday,  New  Year's  Day  (He  phoned 
plenty  of  us  In  Cleveland,  too  ) 

The  boys  also  talked  proudly  of  Laurls 
Norstad,  the  bnllant.  handsome  minister's 
son,  who  played  football  with  Eddie  and 
lads  named  Nlbbe,  Rockvam  and  Swanson 
before  he  went  on  to  West  Point,  and  then 
to  international  fame  as  a  World  War  II 
generrJ  ar.d  commuiuier  cf  SH.APE  in  Paris. 

When  Eddie  was  at  his  most  Erregarlous  at 
Gridiron  dinners  or  editors'  conventions  In 
WaslUr:j!rton.  he  would  be  inspired  to  sing. 
p,jrticul.ir!y  about  2  in  the  morning.  And 
he  alv.ays  san?  "Up  the  Lazy  River."  I 
could  never  understand  why;  there  are  other 
son^s  better  suited  to  impromptu  qu;irtct£. 

N<.i\v  I  know  why.  When  he  was  happiest, 
his  thoughts  turned  subconsciously  to  P-ed 
Wing,  where  his  heart  always  remained  wtiile 
he  worked  In  Washington.  Red  Wing  Is  up 
the  lazy  river.  It  is  the  sanie  as  it  w;is  40 
years  ago—  a  pottery,  a  tannery,  a  shoe  fac- 
tory, and  10.000  friendly  people  who  know 
each  other.  A  peaceful  river  tfjwn.  partic- 
ularly lo\eIy  ::nd  green  in  stmuiier.  which  was 
when  Eddie  Kernan  went  back  home. 


another  portion  of  America's  beauty,  of  Its 
wilderness,  of  its  magnificent  natural  herit- 
age— and  one  that  its  unique  In  the  world — 
would  be  ruined. 

That  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen.  This 
gigantic  piece  of  logrolling  must  be  defeated. 
Now  and  forever,  the  principle  must  be  es- 
tablished that  the  Grand  Canyon  is  Inviol- 
able. It  is  not  for  sale;  it  is  not  Of>en  to  com- 
promise; it  is  not  available  for  dam  sites  or 
any  other  depredation.  It  does  not  belong 
to  Ar-zona  or  to  'the  st.atw;  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  to  ha^Kle  over  and  parcel  out; 
it  belongs  to  all  of  America  and  to  mankind. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Arizona  and  its  neigh- 
bors have  i>eTsisted  In  this  irresponsible,  de- 
structive course  against  all  the  deepest  feel- 
ing.s  of  the  An\cricaji  people  when  sound  and 
perfectly  feasible  alternatives  are  available. 
But  the  advocates  of  these  dams  have  p>roved 
deaf  to  these  alternatives.  App>arently,  they 
will  have  to  suffer  a  clear-cut  defeat  on  this 
issue  before  tiiey  can  rid  themselves  of  the 
illusion  that  the  Grand  Canyon  Is  theirs 
to  despoil.  Every  member  of  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  they  receive  that  defeat 
when  the  bill  comes  to  a  vote  In  August. 


Shadow  Over  Grand  Canyon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    M.\SS.\fHr-:;ETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-ATIVES 

Monday.  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
the  New  York  Time.^,  in  its  editorial  col- 
umns, rounded  a  clear  and  forceful  note 
of  waniintr  to  all  Anierican;  who  are 
concerned  wilh  protecting  their  national 
heritage.  The  Time.s  att.Tckcd  the  pres- 
ent proposal  to  build  two  pcAver  dams 
In  Grand  Canyon  as  "ruthless  and  short- 
sighted." 

The  editorial  points  up  clearly  the 
fallacy  under  wliich  tlie  s!x>n.sors  of  the 
proposal  are  hidmrr.  Tney  a.s,sume  that 
the  canyon  is  theirs  to  destroy.  But  in 
fact  the  canyon  belongs  not  to  them 
alone  but  to  all  Americaiis.  And  unless 
prompt  action  is  taken,  all  America  will 
be  tlie  victim  of  a  ma.ssive  theft  of  an 
irreplaceable  scenic  wonder. 

In  the  hope  that  the  Times  editorial 
will  stir  some  of  my  collear;ues  in  Con- 
gress to  speak  oui  for  Grand  Canyon, 
I  would  like  to  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Sh.\3ow  Over  Gr.\nd  Cinyon 
Despite  repeated  storm  warnings  of  polit- 
IciU  danger  ahead.  Arizona  and  its  political 
alilcs  in  the  House  Interior  Commlt*./Ce  have 
pushed  ahead  witli  their  rtitWcss,  short- 
ti'-htcd  plan  to  build  dams  In  the  Grar^ 
Cinyon, 

Thc.-ve  cl,..ais  would  drown  nearly  half  of  al! 
the  fluwmg  water  of  the  Colorado  River  be- 
ncith  deep,  silent  lakes.  Since  the  depth 
of  these  lakes  would  vary  according  to  the 
seasonal  operations  of  the  dam,-,,  tlie  canyon 
walls  rising  above  the  artificial  water  level 
would  be  discolored.  Side  canyons  would 
become  blocked  by  silt  because  the  river 
would  not  be  flowing  freely. 

It  would  be  Impoesible  to  run  the  rushing 
river  as  hundreds  of  intrepid  travelers  do 
every  year;  what  has  been  called  "the  grand- 
est of  all  white-nver  runs"  would  be  no  more. 
Geologsists  and  other  scientists  would  be  un- 
able to  study  long  stretches  of  the  river  as 
It  now  exists  in  its  natural  state.     In  short. 


Water:  A  Great  Future  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Northeastern  United  States  experi- 
enced a  water  crisis,  the  culmination  of  5 
years  of  less  than  normal  rainfall.  The 
most  acute  shortage  was  in  northern 
New  Jersey  and  southeastern  New  York. 
The  drought  has  persisted,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  we  may  again  face  a  ci-ucial 
period  this  summer  when  water  use  must 
be  restricted.  Efforts  are  underway  to 
solve  the  problem,  centered  around  the 
provisions  of  law  approved  last  year  to 
authorize  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
region's  water  supplies,  but  this  is  not  a 
problem  to  be  solved  in  the  near  future. 
It  Is,  In  fact,  a  regional  and  national 
problem,  and  it  is  only  through  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  that  we  can  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  assure  for  the  future 
adequate  supplies  of  clean  water. 

In  the  Glen  Ridge  paper  of  July  14, 
1966,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Moreau's  column, 
"It's  'What  I  Think,"  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  situation.  Mr.  Moreau 
comments  with  kno\vlcdP,e  and  vision  on 
the  total  problem,  and  I  commend  his 
coiijent  remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  who  will  soon  be  considering 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Amend- 
ments and  Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act 
legislation  v.'hich  is  awaiting  House 
action. 

The  column  follows: 
It's  Wh.\t  I  T^ink:  Water  a  Gre.it  PcTfRE 
Need 

(By  Charles  E.  Moreau) 
The  best  time  to  talk  about  the  need  for 
more  water  In  the  future  Is  during  a  period 
of  drought,  then  folks  will  listen.  If  there 
is  lots  of  rain,  ti  e  problem  doesn't  seem  seri- 
ous to  them, 

Oxir  reservoirs  are  at  higher  levels  than 
they  were  at  this  time  last  year,  becatose  of 
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conservation  methods,  pumping  from  rivers 
and  lakes  Into  the  reservoirs  and  more  rain 
during  some  of  the  spring  months.  But 
June  had  only  .8  Inches  of  rain  compared  to 
a  normal  of  about  3  ;/j  inches  and  no  measur- 
able rain  has  fallen  hereabouts  In  the  first 
few  days  of  July.  Lawns  now  look  more 
burned  out  than  they  did  dvu-lng  last  simi- 
mer's  drought. 

The  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce this  week  whether  restrictions  must 
ag-aln  be  instituted  or  whether  we  can  risk 
going  a  little  longer  into  the  summer  on  the 
chance  that  the  weather  may  change. 

At  a  conference  in  Princeton  last  April  28. 
STX)nsored  by  the  State  Taxpayers  Association 
and  the  Water  Resources  Association  of  the 
Delaware  River  B.asin.  John  E.  McCall,  dis- 
trict engineer  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior, declared  that  "the  drought  Is  not 
over."  and  he  appears  to  have  been  very  cor- 
rect In  his  sUitement.  "We  have  now  com- 
pleted five  full  years  of  subnormal  rainfall 
and  runoff."  he  continued.  "THls  drought 
covered  the  entire  Northeast,  extending 
from  Maine  to  Virginia  and  at  times,  west- 
ward to  Indiana  and  Michigan.  However,  the 
most  continuous  dry  weather  occurred  in 
northern  New  Jersey  and  southeastern  New 
York  State.  We  are  still  witnessing  stream- 
flows  and  ground-water  levels  at  record 
lows." 

Even  during  last  summer's  prolonged 
drought,  there  were  some  towns  and  cities 
that  had  adequate  supplies,  but  it  was  very 
difficult  to  link  one  water  system  to  another. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  problem  should  be  ap- 
proached on  a  regional  or  statewide  basis. 
This  Is  partictUarly  true  in  providing  for  the 
future. 

New  Jersey  Is  growing  faster  than  any 
other  Eastern  state  but  its  growth  will  grind 
to  a  h.alt,  particularly  In  the  location  of  In- 
dtistries,  if  adequate  water  is  not  .available 
In  the  future.  The  building  of  reservoirs, 
at  least  the  acquiring  of  sites,  must  be 
ahead  of  growth,  otherwise  we  find  that 
potential  locations  have  been  built  upon 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  Impractical  or  too 
costly  to  acquire  them. 

The  Taxpayers  Association  recently  pub- 
lished a  booklet  outlining  the  opinions  of 
15  experts  who  took  part  in  the  conference. 
There  is  in  the  booklet  a  map  of  North 
Jersey.  It  shows  the  location  of  27  exist- 
ing reservoirs  and  Indicates  where  there  are 
18  potential  reservoir  locations.  But,  most 
alarming,  it  shows  where  10  sites  were  lost, 
for  the  reasons  outlined  above.  Unless  we 
move  to  buy  now  the  more  Important  of 
the  18  remaining  sites,  it  Is  certain  that 
many  of  them  will  go  the  way  of  the  10  and 
become  "lost  sites." 

Experts  at  the  conference  agreed  that  New 
Jersey  has  adequate  water  potentials.  If  Its 
resources  are  properly  managed.  In  addi- 
tion to  reservoir  sites,  all  but  the  north- 
western quarter  of  the  state  is  tmderlald  by 
sub-surface  "lakes"  and  "streams"  and  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  tap  the  deep  ones. 

Power  Magazine  recently  published  a  fas- 
cinating supplement  on  the  water  needs  of 
the  nation.  It  has  a  map  substantiating 
the  existence  of  New  Jersey's  underground 
water  resources.  It  also  regards  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Including  the  proposed 
Tocks  Island  reservoir  as  one  of  great  Im- 
portance to  New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  much  greater 
in  the  desert  states  of  the  Southwest.  Water 
Is  already  being  brought  hundreds  of  miles 
from  Northern  California  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado to  Arizona,  Southern  California  and 
Mexico.  Engineers  (or  dreamers?)  look  100 
years  ahead  and  propose  dams  as  far  north 
as  the  headwater  of  the  Yukon  river  and  a 
series  of  reservoirs  down  through  Canada. 
not  only  to  deliver  water  to  the  Par  West 
but  also  through  the  Great  Lakes  to  New 
York  and  New  England,  If  needed. 


San  Diego  Is  using  aome  of  Its  water  over 
again.     Sewage  Is  filtered  through  a  series 
of  reservoirs  imtU  It  la  again  pure.     That  la 
an  extreme  measure,  but  water  pollution  is 
dlrecUy  tied  to  our  total  water  resources. 
New  York  City  Is  again  drawing  water  from 
the  Hudson  but  It  Is  so  polluted  that  It  needs 
extensive     purlflcatlon.     Many     New     Jersey 
streams  are  unusable  because  of  high  pollu- 
tion, some  of  It  from  city  sewage  but  mostly 
from   industrial   waste.     Neither  the  federal 
government  nor  the  state  can  be  expected  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  pollution  abatement; 
the  industries  directly  causing  it  must  bear 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  co&t  of  control. 
According    to   Power   Mae-.izlne.    the   Ruhr 
region    has   pointed   the   way   to   accomplish 
thi.'J.     Packed   with  8.000,000  people    it  con- 
tains 40  per  cent  of  West  Germanv's  indus- 
trial  capacity,   including   coal    mining,    iron 
and  steel  production,  metal  fabrication    and 
chemicals.     Water    for    all    uses,    including 
w.tste  disposal,  comes  from  five  small  rivcr.s. 
The  average  annual  flow  for  all  these  rivers 
combined  is  less  than  one-third  the  lowest 
recorded  flow  of  the  Delaware  river  and  yet 
it  satisfies  the  region's  needs. 

Municipalities  and  industries  mvist  pay  a 
fee  for  discharging  wastes.  The  price  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  pollution  load  and  it's  a 
strong  incentive  for  users  to  cle.m  up  wastes 
before  disch;.rge.  Funds  are  thus  provided 
lor  l.arge-Fc.  !e  rollective  treatment  to  cope 
with  pollution.  Water  is  treated  in  three 
shallow  r°.<=ervoir.=;.  By  the  time  it  reaches 
the  third,  it  is  again  pure  enough  for  recrea- 
tional use. 

Our  needs  are  not  as  acute  as  in  the  con- 
gested Ruhr  but  they  are  great  and  growing 
greater.  Much  of  the  Raritan  river  and  Rarl- 
tan  bay  are  open  sewers  and  other  streams 
are  not  much  better.  We  cannot  allow  this 
to  contintie  without  courting  di.saster. 
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EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP    WISCO.N-SIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1, 1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  recent  publication  of  an  important 
new  report  on  the  U.S.  Intervention  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965. 

Called  "Dominican  Action— 1965:  In- 
tervention or  Co(H>eration,"  the  book  was 
published  by  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies  at  Georgetown  University  as  a 
part  of  its  Special  Report  Series. 

"Domiiiican  Action— 1965,"  was  drawn 
up  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of 
a  steering  committee,  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished American  citizens  with  a  par- 
ticular expertise  on  the  subject.  They 
were: 

Willard  L.  Beaulac,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  ■ 
Paraguay,   1944--47:   Colombia.   1947-51' 
Cuba,  1951-53:  Chile,  1953-56,  and  Ar- 
gentina, 1956-60. 

Karl  H.  Cemy.  chairman.  Department 
of  Government.  Geoi-getown  University. 

Jules  David,  professor  of  history, 
Georgetown  University. 

Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles,  professor  of 
government,  Georgetown  University;  De- 
partment of  State,  1942-62. 

Joseph  S.  Parland,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Dominican  RepubUc.  1957-60;  Re- 
public of  Panama,  1960-63. 

In  accord  with  the  center's  procedures 


for  its  special  report  series,  a  staflT 
study  was  made  of  the  Dominican  action 
which  Included  a  chronicle  of  events. 

The  committee  then  reviewed  the  re- 
port and  after  its  own  investigation  into 
the  facts,  formulated  conclusions  about 
the  crLsis  and  the  U.S.  role  in  it 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  group  was 
intentionally  formed  to  include  persons 
of  differing  views  on  international  poll, 
tics  and  Latip  American  policy,  the  com- 
mittee reached  certain  conclusions  on 
which  they  agreed. 

These    conclusions    include    findings 
which   both   support  and   criticize   U  .S 
activities   in   the   Dominican   Republic 
FurUicr.     some     new     information     is 
broutiht  to  light  w  hich  assists  in  placing 
the  situation  in  perspective. 

Believing  that  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  committee  are  of  particular  in- 
terest, I  include  them  hereafter  in  the 
Record.  I  further  recommend  to  my 
colleaKiics  the  full  report,  "Dominican 
Action— 196;3."  as  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative presentation  of  the  peisonali- 
tics  and  events  involved  in  that  recent 
crisis. 

The  material  follows : 

CONCLUSIONS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 

1  Tliere  v.-as  a  serious  tlwe-U  to  lives  of 
foreign  nationals  from  April  27  on  ThiU 
threat  Justified  the  first  stage  landings  on 
April  28  which  had  as  their  purpose 
the  evacuation  of  Americans  and  other 
foreigners. 

2.  The  situation  became  more  and  more 
chaotic  and  the  number  of  persons  seeking 
ev.i.cuat!on  increased  rapidlv.  requiring  a 
second  stage  action,  the  landing  of  reinforc-  ' 
iiig  tr.x>ps  on  the  29th.  At  the  request  of  the 
United  States,  two  meetings  of  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  we.-econvened  on  the  same  day.  Tlie 
Council  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  a 
cease  fire,  appealed  for  the  eetabllshment  of 
an  Interni-tionai  Safety  Zone  (ISZ)   and  sent 

a   five   man   commission   to   the  Dominican 
Republic 

3.  A  coup  l\ad  been  planned  for  a  later 
date,  but  was  precipitated  by  a  series  of  un- 
foreseen events.  Communists  were  linked 
with  the  eaj-lier  phanning.  Although  fiS<v 
prised  by  the  timing  of  the  rebellion  they 
quickly  assumed  a  leading  role  In  the  dis- 
orders that  broke  out.  Progress  in  the  Com- 
munist effort  to  dominate  the  revolt  became 
Increasingly  evident.  The  third  stage  of 
U.S.  action  which  followed,  involving  addi- 
tional troop  landings,  was  predicated  upon 
this  situation  and  upon  the  ISZ  resolution 
of  the  OAS.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the 
United  States  military  established  an  inter- 
nation.al  neutral  zone  which  separated  the 
fighting  forces  and  made  possible  the  cesea- 
ticn  of  hoetllltles. 

4.  There  was  no  widespread  popular  re- 
bellion in  the  Dominican  Republic  Di.sorder 
was  almost  exclusively  conlined  to  tl'.e  tity 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

.'5,  American  actions  liad  four  objectives. 
These  were  ( 1 1  the  protection  of  American 
and  other  foreign  lives.  (2»  the  halting  of 
violence.  (3)  the  prevention  of  a  Communist 
seizure  of  power,  and  (4)  the  opening  of  an 
option  to  the  Dominican  people  to  choose 
their  leaders  in  a  free  election.  Al!  these 
objectives  were  attained. 

6.  The  United  States  should  have  at- 
tempted to  make  earlier  use  of  the  machinery 
available  to  the  OAS  for  collective  action. 
Such  efforts  would  have  reduced  the  possi- 
bility of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding  of 
US.  action. 

7.  The  reasons  for  U.S.  landings  were  In- 
eptly explained  to  the  public.  The  failure 
to  communicate  effectively  the  rationale  for 
Its  actions  had  damaging  effect*  In  the 
United  States  and  throughout  Latin  America. 
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Firtt  Annnal  Commencement  of  the  Sands 
Point  Academy  and  Country  Day 
School,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  2,  1966 
Mr.  WOLFF.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
fact  that  there  exists  In  the  congres- 
sional district  an  outstanding  example 
of  local  endeavor  and  local  achievement 
In  Sands  Point,  Port  Washington,  Long 
Island.  N.Y.    The  Sands  Point  Country 
Day  School -Academy  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Dr.  Marie  L.  Fetsch.  was 
established  as  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarian 
coeducational  Institution,  chartered  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education,  Albany 
N.Y      for    the    development    of    gifted 
children. 

I  am  tremendously  proud  of  this  pri- 
vate school,  which  answers  a  longstand- 
ing need  of  a  course  of  education  ade- 
quate for  the  exceptional  child.  Dr 
Fetsch  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  former 
education  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  headmaster  of  the  school,  which  has 
more  than  300  students  from  nursery 
school  through  high  school,  are  planning 
a  2-year  liberal  arts  program,  which 
needs  room  for  expansion. 

Dr.  Marie  L.  Fetsch  Is  planning  to  have 
a  new  junior  college,  which  will  offer  the 
first  2  years  of  a  liberal  arts  program  and 
will  operate  as  a  transfer  college.  At  the 
^7n  u  ^^^,  ^'■^^  °^  second  year,  students 
will  be  able  to  transfer  to  a  senior  col- 
lege. The  establishment  of  this  proposed 
new  junior  college  wlU  add  to  existing 
facilities  for  high  school  graduates  not 
only  for  Nassau  and  Suffolk  but  for  the 
ent  re  State  of  New  York.  This  proposed 
junior  college  for  gifted  students  would 
De  national  in  scope  and  admit  students 
from  aU  parts  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th 
of  December  1965,  at  11  in  the  morning 
at  the  Sands  Point  Academy  and  Coun- 
try Day  School,  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross  and  Diploma,  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
International  Foundation  of  the  Repub- 
uc   of   Panama   was   conferred   on   Dr 

Ufh^  K-  fl^'^^'  ^-  "•°-  She  received 
the  highest  honor  of  this  famous  founda- 
tion because  she  is  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing educator  and  the  founder-di- 
rector of  the  nonprofit  school  for  gifted 

^^iV^  T^^r^^''  °'  "°  ^^  higher. 
The  Board  of  Dignitaries  of  the  Eloy  Al- 

*?^°^^**™^^*^"^  Foundation  bestow 
the  Elo  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma 
upon  ner. 

Recently  she  received   honorary  Ufe 
membership  in  the  General  Eloy  Alfaro 


Association,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  New  York 
iT  ni^nbershlp  corporation  whose 
chief  aim  and  purpose  is  to  provide 
«;holarships  for  qualified  students  from 
South  America,  who  the  directors  of  said 
association  feel  will  be  the  future  leaders 
of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

In  Introducing  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises, Mr.  Louis  Bernstein,  principal  of 
this  school,  made  reference  to  the  ex- 
treme need  for  recognizing  and  develop- 
ing the  human  resources  that  are  inher- 
ent in  gifted  j^ungsters.    Mr.  Bernstein 
stressed  the-i»portance  of  the  need  of 
eovemmental  recognition  and  financial 
aid  for  the  untold  number  of  inteUectu- 
ally  gifted  children,  who  are  unable  to 
be    accommodated    in    private    schools 
Which  are  maintained  specifically  for  the 
highly   intelligent.    He  made  a  strong 
plea  for  Government  financing  for  this 
group,  pointing  to  the  millions  of  dollars 
now  being  spent  by  the  Government  for 
improving  the  educational  opportunities 
or    the    disadvantaged    child     He    ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  at  least  equal  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  child 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Intellectual  scale 
His   remarks   were   enthusiastically   re- 
ceived and  made  a  great  impression. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to 
place  Into  the  Congressional  Record  the 
commencement  address  deUvered  by  Dr 
William  Wlllner,  at  the  first  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Sands  Points 
Academy  and  Country  Day  School,  on 
Friday  morning.  June  17,   1966.    I  am 
very  proud  to  note  that  this  distinguished 
PubUc    official— Dr.    WUllam    Wlllner— 
Chief,  NegotlaUon.  Award,  and  Admin- 
istration Office  of  Grants  and  Research 
Contracts.    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration,  headquarters  in 
Washington.  D.C.  deUvered  an  outstand- 
ing address,  which  reached  the  gifted 
graduates  and  their  parents  and  other 
distinguished  visitors  who  were  present. 
Unfortunately.  I  was  In  South  America 
on  a  special  mission  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Department  of 
State,  and,  therefore.  I  was  prevented 
from  being  an  honored  guest  of  this 
famous  school  for  gifted  students. 
Commencement   Speech   bt    Dr.    William 

WiLLNER,    JttNE    17.    1966 

Dr.  Pine,  Dr.  Fetsch,  Members  of  thP 
Faculty,  Distinguished  Quests,  Member,  o? 
mln    ^     ^^    ^^   Class,   Ladles   and   Gentle- 

My  appearance  here  today  brings  to  mind 
senior  n^''^  '  '"^  "  S^^^"«g  high  school 
years  of  a  depression  and  getting  rea^y  for 
gullible  war.  The  commercial  stagnation 
had  made  our  parents  old  before  their  time 
and  Its  pervasivenes  into  all  aspects  of  our 
lives  had  made  us  unconfldent  about  our  fu- 
ture, an  unconfldence  which  a  distinctly 
approaching  war  made  more  emphatic. 

As  I  look  back  the  changes  are  absolutely 
startling.  In  those  days  we  never  talked 
about  educauon.    It  was  not  a  topic  of  the 


day.  Politicians  and  other  dignitaries  who 
sought  publicity,  talked  about  John  L.  Lewis 
Philip  Murray  and  the  WPA  on  which  the 
news  centered,  not  men  UkvAdmlral  Rick- 
over.  Colonel  Glenn,  Clark  Kerr  on  the  gen- 
eral state  of  educational  InstltuUons 

We  all  believed  In  education,  to  be  sure 
and  we  all  went  to  school,  and  membere  of 
my  father-s  generation  wanted  their  sons  to 
have  what  most  of  them  had  not  had  a  col- 
lege education,  but  there  were  no  PTAs-  no 
radio  and  television  debates  on  education- 
no  popular  books  and  best  sellers  praising  ot 
finding  fault  with  education;  no  leglslaton 
making  pronouncements;  no  National 
Science  Foundations;  no  James  Bryant 
Conants  making  surveys  and  recommenda- 
tions. School  was  Just  something  you  went 
to,  partly  to  keep  you  off  the  labor  market 
partly  to  train  you  to  do  something,  partly 
to  Increase  your  social  status 

I  am  sure  that  the  educators  of  the  time 
had  their  problems  and  Issues  but  thev  rare- 
ly made  the  public  press  unless  they  were  in 
trouble  With  the  f(x>tbaU  team,  or  unless  a 
student  had  managed  to  get  a  Jersey  cow  in 
v  H  ^1^'"*  °^  ^^"^  '^^^P*''  <"•  galeae  a  teacher 
t^  ^  r^  sensationally  like  a  member  of 
the  Stork  Club  set.  Questions  of  pedagoey 
were  simply  not  news.  When  I  was  groS^g  - 
up.  John  Dewey  was  still  a  stranger  to  me: 
the  only  educator  making  consistent  news 
was  Knute  Rockne. 

The  notion  that  a  person  has  to  play  many 
roles  in  his  lifetime,  that  he  needs  not  mere- 
ly a  set  of  skills  but  an  adaptive  set  of  skills, 
Jl^o.  ♦,!  ""^^^  educabUlty  as  well  as  training, 
that  the  strongest  bulwark  of  a  society  is  a 
questioning  yet  responsive  educational  svs- 
tem— all  these  matters  were  not,  as  they  are 
now.  common  and  public  knowledge. 

We  live  in  an  era  which  is  known  and  will 
be  known  throughout  history  a«  the  space 
age.     The  evente  of  the  past  seven  years  have 
had  a  profound  effect  on  all  human  affairs 
toroughout  the  world.     Repercussions  have 
been    felt    m    science,    Industry,    education, 
government,  law.   ethics   and   religion.     The 
toys  of  our  children,  the  ambitions  of  our 
young  men  and  women,  the  fortunes  of  In- 
dustrialists, the  careers  of  military  officers 
the  pronouncements  of  high  church  officials, 
an  have  reflected  the  influence  of  the  beeln- 
nlng  steps  in  space  exploration.     No  area  of 
human  activity  or  thought,  no  social  instl- 
^^3-  ^"  escaped.     Those  of  us  who  are 
experiencing    the    first    small    steps    cannot 
have  a  proper  perspective  to  assess  the  full 
meaning  to  the  history  of  man  of  the  cross- 
ing  of  the  space   frontier.     Its   Impact  can 
only   be   compared   t»   those   great   develop- 
ments of  past  history. 

Interstellar  probes,  when  they  become 
practical,  win  have  to  travel  close  to  the 
speed  of  light,  if  data  are  to  be  acquired  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  experimenter. 

Thus,  in  space  planning  we  must  consider 
a  phenomenon  whic  his  known  as  time  dUa- 
p.'fc;  ,^'«^J^°ncept  is  part  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  s  theories  of  relativity,  and  main- 
tains that  time  as  measured  on  earth  slows 
down  inside  speeding  space  ships.  It  is 
s.-ild  that  time  dilation  not  only  retards 
clocks  but  slows  down  aging.  The  idea  la 
best  expressed  In  an  old  limerick  which  reads 
thusly : 

"TTiere  was  a  young  lady  named  Bright 
Whose  speed  was  far  greater  than  light 
She  took  off  one  day 
In  a  relative  way 
And  returned  on  the  preWous  nighf 
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Miss  Brlght's  llmerlcklan  feat  of  outpacing 
Ilgbt  may  or  may  not  be  possible  someday. 
The  Idea  that  time  can  be  made  to  run  bacl^- 
ward  may  still  He  more  within  the  realm  of 
■clenc«  Action  than  within  reality. 

The  seemingly  strange  and  iinorthodox  Idea 
that  time  dilates  or  expends  wlthm  rapidly 
moving  objects  la  not  a  wild-eyed,  far-out 
hAUudnatlon  of  frt^y  minded  theoreticians. 
Time  dilation  is  also  one  of  the  subtlest,  most 
eIuslT«  ramifications  of  relatlvistic  theorgy, 
M  well  as  one  ol  the  most  Intriguing.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  utilization  of 
esoteric  mathematical  calculations  and  e.x- 
perlments  seems  to  prove  that  the  cloeer 
statter  approaches  the  almoet  unUnaglnable 
■peed  of  light,  which  is  about  186.000  miles 
per  aeoond,  the  more  miles  per  second,  the 
more  marked  time  dilation  becomes. 

Klnateln's  example  of  the  dilation  of  time 
caused  by  relatlvistic  velocities  was  later  ex- 
panded into  the  clock  paradox  and  the  twin 
paradox,  which  have  been  (and  still  are) 
the  subject  of  some  controversy.  The  clock 
pankdoK  states  that  If  two  identically  ac- 
curate clocks  are  compared  after  one  of  them 
has  been  moved  at  a  very  high  speed  and  for 
an  appreciable  period  of  time,  the  one  at  rest 
wUl  appear  to  be  fast  and  the  other  one  slow. 
Simllsxly,  If  one  of  two  [lersons  of  equal  age 
(twins)  would  come  back  from  a  trip  through 
■pace,  made  at  a  tremendously  hligh  speei}, 
'  be  would  be  younger  than  the  other  person 
who  remained  on  Earth.  This  has  been 
described  by  Eddlngton  In  the  following 
words,  and  I  quote: 

"The  youthful  adventurer  steps  on  to  his 
magle  carpet  loaded  with  proYision  for  a 
oantury.  He  reaches  bis  jovuney's  end,  saya 
Arcturus,  a  decrepit  centenarian.  This  la 
wrong.  It  Is  quite  true  that  the  Joiirney 
would  last  something  like  a  hundred  years  by 
terrestrial  chronology;  but  the  adventurer 
would  arrive  at  bis  destination  no  more  aged 
than  when  he  started,  and  be  would  not  have 
had  time  to  think  of  eating.  So  long  as  he 
travels  with  the  speed  of  light  he  has  Im- 
mortality and  eternal  youth.  If  in  some  way 
his  motion  were  reversed  so  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  earth  again,  he  would  find  that 
centurlee  bad  elapsed  here,  whilst  he  himself 
did  not  feel  a  day  older — for  him  the  voyage 
has  lasted  only  an  instant. 

To  sum  up— on  any  planet  moving  with 
great  Telocity  .  .  .  extraordinary  changes  are 
continually  occxirnng  as  they  move  about, 
and  there  is  a  slowing  down  of  all  natural 
processes  as  though  time  were  retarded. 
These  things  cannot  be  perceived  by  anyone 
on  the  planet;  but  similar  effects  would  be 
detected  by  any  observer  having  a  great 
Telocity  relative  to  the  planet  ....  There 
is  complete  reciprocity  so  th&t  each  of  two 
observers  in  relative  motion  will  find  the 
same  strange  phenomena  occurring  to  the 
other;  and  there  is  nothing  to  help  us  to 
decide  which  is  right." 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  effect  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  aocel«^tlon  applied 
on  the  moving  system  or  the  direction  of  mo- 
tion. The  effect  Is  expected  to  occur,  since,  at 
great  velocity,  time  in  the  moving  system  will 
be  retarded  as  compared  to  that  in  the  refer- 
ence system.  Because  of  the  squared  fraction 
In  the  denominator  of  the  transform,  the  ef- 
fects are  not  noticeable  at  our  presently  at- 
tainable speeds  and  become  appreciable  only 
at  velocities  approaching  that  of  light.  For 
Instance,  at  00  percent  oif  the  velocity  of 
light.  186.000  miles  per  second,  the  time  dila- 
tion anunints  to  about  20  per  cent  only. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  actual  effect  of 
the  time  dilation  on  the  crew  of  a  space  ship, 
a  hypothetical  ca«e  was  constructed  by  Ooltra. 
A  vehicle  laimcbed  at  a  star  one  thousand 
light  years  from  Earth  would  maintain  an 
aoceleimtton  of  1  g  during  the  course  of 
flight.  The  speed  of  the  vehicle  would  ap- 
proxlmate  90  per  cent  of  that  of  light  after 
about  1.4  years,  and  00.9099  per  cent  after 
about  5.6  years  of  "flight  time"  so  that  after 


a  total  of  eleven  years  the  ship  would  reach 
Its  target,  whereas  one  thousand  years  would 
have  passed  in  terms  of  "Earth  time."  If 
the  return  trip  is  made  under  the  same 
conditions  a  total  of  two  thousand  years  of 
"Earth  Time"  would  have  elapsed,  whereas 
only  twenty-two  ye;irs  were  nieusured  and 
experienced  by  the  crew  of  the  ship. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  reiutivl.s'ic  veloci- 
ties can  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  nonabso- 
Uite,  but  finite  value.  Sanger  t.jok  this  ap- 
proach by  replacing  the  physical  concept.s  of 
time  and  space  through  such  parameters  as 
"FJgen;'{'t  '  i '.wiitime  ;  ,  "Eigetiweg"  (  own- 
distance  i ,  "Eigengeschwindigkelt"  (own- 
speed  I .  and  •Eigeiizeitgebchwindigkeit" 
(owntimeveloclty)  In  the  Bergsonslaii  con- 
notation. Since  the  speed  of  light  is  not 
accepted  as  a  limiting  factor,  traveling  speeds 
of  magnitudes  many  times  that  of  light  can 
be  calculated.  Super-light  velocities  were 
thought  to  dilate  not  only  the  life  proc- 
esses, but  also  tlie  entire  energy  consump- 
tion on  boiird  the  crait.  so  that  within  the 
Ufespan  of  the  crew  and  with  finite  mass 
ratios  of  the  hypothetical  quantum  rockets, 
every  thinkable  distance  within  the  universe 
could  be  covered.  Thvis.  tlie  Sanger  trans- 
formation can  be  considered  as  the  final 
shift  of  all  parameters  from  tlie  original  ref- 
erence system  into  that  of  the  moving  body, 
from  physical  reality  Into  physical  unreality, 
and  from  objectivity  Into  subjectivity.  It 
is  the  projection  of  relatlvistic  space-time 
coordinates  into  the  world  of  philosophical 
existentialism. 

The  opinion  has  been  voiced  In  discussions 
of  the  twin  paradox  that  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity is  concerned  only  with  the  behavior 
of  physical  systems  but  not  with  that  of  liv- 
ing organisms.  This  opinion  is  very  well 
taken  as  long  as  the  probability  of  the  func- 
tioning of  life  processes  under  the  effects 
of  time  dilation  is  not  determined.  If  we  ac- 
cept one  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  biology 
that  every  biological  system  must  be  com- 
patible with  the  established  laws  of  physics, 
the  validity  of  the  effect  of  time  dilation 
upon  biological  systems  may  be  established. 

There  Is  already  some  experimental  evi- 
dence available  which  supports  the  assump- 
tions of  the  General  Theory  of  Relativity 
concerning  the  relation  between  motion  and 
velocity  of  liglit;  and  new  e.xperiments  are 
in  preparation,  which  u.se  atomic  cIocIls  hav- 
ing accuTTicies  of  the  order  of  1  part  in  10  to 
the  12th  power  for  investigating  the  time 
dilation  in  artiflcial  satellites.  At  present, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  biological 
functions  based  on  physical  matter  and  proc- 
esses should  be  differently  affected  than  the 
physical  functions.  Therefore,  we  believe 
that  the  hyf)otheticaI  phenomenon  of  dif- 
ferential or  osynrunetrlcal  aging  will  occur  as 
a  consequence  of  the  time  dilation  at  speeds 
approaching  that  of  light. 

However,  some  very  basic  questions  must 
be  answered  in  this  conjunction.  Are  there 
certain  biological  "constants,"  which  deter- 
mine the  process  of  growth  and  aging,  that 
maintain  life  independently  of  its  environ- 
ment? Wh.at  causes  longevity  under  normal 
environmental  conditions,  accounts  for  the 
differences  among  vanous  species,  and  where 
are  the  limits  of  alterations  of  growth  and 
life  factors?  Will  the  time  dilation  law  be 
valid  for  the  whole  range  of  theoretically  ob- 
tainable velocities  or  will  it — as  many  psy- 
chophlsiologle  laws  do — not  apply  to  the 
extreme  ranges  of  the  spectruni?  Will  the 
psychological  and  mental  processes  be  equally 
affected  by  the  time  dilation  or  will  they 
obey  other  laws'*  In  particular,  how  will 
man  experience  the  time  dilation  and  its 
related  effects?  As  to  the  example  given  be- 
fore, what  would  the  crew  of  the  spaceship 
experience  while  traveling  to  its  destination 
at  almost  the  velocity  of  light? 

We  assume  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
expected  retardation  of  all  processes  of  the 
moving  system,  the  biological  processes  are 


slowed  proportionately  and  function  undis- 
turbed. During  the  eleven  years  of  flight, 
there  would  appear  to  the  crew  a  progres- 
sively accelerated  unfolding  of  events  which 
happened  on  the  target  star  during  the  past 
thousand  years  and  which  the  people  on 
Earth  would  also  see  (if  they  had  a  powerful 
enough  telescope)  during  the  period  of  the 
ne.xt  thousand  years  counted  from  the  day  of 
departure.  Looking  back  toward  Earth,  they 
would  see  the  decelerated  unfolding  of  events 
during  this  one  thousand  year  period.  Fi- 
nally, they  would  witness  the  history  of  the 
next  thousand  years  during  the  eleven  years 
of  their  "owntlme"  on  their  return  trip. 
Physiologically,  they  have  grown  only 
twenty-two  years  older,  while  two  thousand 
years  of  world  history  passes  by. 

There  are  still  other  effects  asoclated  with 
time  dilation  during  such  an  imaginary  trip. 
The  sky.  which  seems  to  be  more  or  less  reg- 
ularly studded  with  stars  under  norm;il 
conditions,  will  appear  quite  different  at 
relatlvistic  velocities  because  of  the  aberra- 
tion of  light;  i.e.,  the  angle  between  the  ap- 
parent and  the  actual  position  of  a  star. 
At  a  speed  of  about  90  percent  that  of  light, 
the  visible  part  of  the  universe  in  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  will  shrink  to  a  cone  of  about 
30  deg,;  at  90  per  cent,  the  stars  of  the  entire 
"hemisphere"  will  appear  condensed  and 
very  bright  within  an  angle  of  18  deg.  only. 
Ooncomitantly,  the  color  of  the  stars  will  be 
changed,  this  is  known  as  the  Doppler  effect. 
If,  for  example,  the  observer  travels  with 
86.6  per  cent  light  velocity,  all  stars  outside 
an  angle  of  55°  will  undergo  the  red-shift. 
In  contrast,  those  Inside  the  56*  cone  will 
appear  blulsh-vlolet.  Only  those  stars  which 
are  seen  at  an  angle  of  exactly  55°  will  retain 
the  same  spectral  characteristics  at  87  per 
cent  light  velocity.^  Behind  the  ship,  the 
density  of  the  stars  will  appear  diluted;  and 
the  picture  will  seem  arrested  and  viU  fade 
out  when  the  speed  of  light  Is  approximated. 

The  biological  consequences  of  the  Sanger 
transformation  are  beyond  our  Imagination 
because  of  a  complete  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  behavior  of  physical  matter  at  trans- 
light  velocity.  It  Is  not  even  reasonable  to 
speculate  whether  life  as  we  know  It  can 
exist  only  at  the  mass-energy  relations  of 
sub-light  velocity.  However,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  General  Relativity 
Theory.  Sanger's  superphoton  man  cannot 
materially  exist  by  Uves  In  a  world  which 
"has  no  relation  to  ours."  By  traveling  with 
super-light  velocity,  he  would  arrive  at  his 
destination  before  his  departure  from  an- 
other celestial  body  be  perceived.  He  would 
come  from  nowhere  and  vanish  Into  the  no- 
thing. He  could  materially  exist  aind  live 
only  during  his  sojotirn  on  one  of  the  plants. 

Any  discussion  of  science  must  Include  a 
caveat  that  science  Is  not  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  our  lives.  This  has  best  been 
expressed  by  Premier  Ben  Gurlon  of  Israel 
who  said  and  I  quote  "While  science  aspires 
to  reveal  the  secrets  of  nature  It  cannot  tell 
man  what  path  to  follow." 

You  the  graduates  of  Sands  Point,  have 
received  expert  guidance  in  choosing  the 
path  to  follow.  Dr.  Marie  L.  Petsch.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Pine  and  their  associates  of  the 
staff  and  faculty  of  Sands  Point  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  commendation.  They  have 
successfully  pioneered  a  program  where  stu- 
dents are  inspired  and  challenged.  They 
have  demonstrated  to  the  community  that 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  is  a  worthwhile 
educational  goal. 

To  you.  the  parents,  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  graduates,  nothing  can  match  your  Justi- 
fiable pride  In  the  achievements  of  these 
young  people.  You  have  acted  in  the  best 
traditions  of  our  democracy  In  providing  the 
best  possible  education  for  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow. 

Finally,  you  who  are  here  today  as  members 
of  the  first  graduating  class  of  this  great 
school  can  look  back  upon  years  of  achieve- 
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ment  and  success.  I  charge  you  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  prove  conclusively,  be- 
yond an  lota  of  doubt,  beyond  a  scintilla  of 
a  question,  that  the  years  spent  at  Sands 
Point  have  not  been  In  vain. 
Thank  you. 


Maritime  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP    rrEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SE.\'ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  August  2,  1966 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
23,  1966,  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Strohmeler.  vice 
president  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  de- 
livered an  address  to  the  Baltimore 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  condition 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  the  causes 
of  that  condition  and  the  need  for  posi- 
tive action  to  restore  our  merchant  ma- 
rine to  a  more  viable  condition. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  analysis  of 
tlie  situation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Talk  Bef-ore  the  Ch.\mber  of  Commerce  op 
Metropolit.^n   Baltimore 
(By  Daniel  D.  Strohmeler) 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  guests. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  par- 
ticipate with  you  in  the  opening  of  Balti- 
more's World  Trade  Week.  By  coincidence 
or  design  today  is  also  N.itional  Maritime 
Day,  c<xra.memoratlng  the  first  Atlantic 
crossing  by  an  American  steamship.  It  Is 
therefore  appropriate  on  this  occasion  to 
take  a  look  at  the  ocKin  shipping  services 
available  to  us,  for  without  them  there  could 
be  no  world  trade.  Baltimore  Is  one  of  the 
world's  great  seaports  and  in  a  real  sense  the 
prosperity  of  this  entire  area  is  dependent 
on  the  port.  It  Is  too  easy  to  take  for 
granted  those  natural  advantages,  the  In- 
telligent exploitation  of  which  has  provided 
the  robust  economy  of  greater  Baltimore. 

Not  all  cities  are  as  fortunate.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  time  Chauncey  DePew  went 
to  Denver  as  guest  of  honor  at  some  civic 
function.  There  were  many  speeches  by  lo- 
cal dignitaries  in  which  the  central  theme 
was  that  Denver  would  easily  be  the  great- 
est city  on  earth  if  only  It  were  a  seaport. 
The  guest  speaker  was  finally  called  upon. 
As  time  had  long  since  run  out.  he  discarded 
his  notes  and  made  one  of  the  shortest 
•peechcs  of  his  life.  He  offered  the  good 
citizens  of  Denver  a  remedy.  He  s;i!d,  "Run 
a  pipe  line  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  if  you 
can  all  suck  as  hard  us  yoti  can  blow,  Den- 
ver will  be  a  seaport  overnight." 

Baltimore  reeds  no  such  advice  from  me. 
The  Lord  provided  a  fine  natural  harbor,  but 
the  day  of  the  Baltimore  clipper,  for  which 
It  was  admirably  suited,  is  gone.  Ships  are 
outgrowing  your  channels  and  port  facil- 
ities and  much  work  will  have  to  be  done 
to  maintain  your  fair  share  of  world  trade. 
Philadelphia  is  planning  a  50'  channel  and 
Baltimore  should  not  be  caught  napping 
with  less. 

A  vital  concern  of  the  ocean  shipping  com- 
plex serving  Baltimore  is  Uie  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  I  propose  to  talk  about  this 
from  a  shlpbuUder's  point  of  view  and  eo  I 
plead  guilty  in  advance  to  any  charge  that 
I  am  an  interested  party.     In  any  event  I 


should  warn  you  that  this  is  a  subject 
fraught  with  controversy  which  can  be 
avoided  only  by  the  use  of  the  most  sicken- 
ing platitudes. 

There  are  two  matters  that  should  con- 
cern all  of  you  who  have  a  long-term  inter- 
est in  the  availability  ol  shipping  services. 

One  is  our  almost  total  deijendence  on 
foreign-flag  vessels  for  our  foreign  trade.  At 
present  that  reliance  is  about  91 'i  and  ris- 
ing. This  is  a  pretty  sizable  chunk  to  put 
at  the  mercy  of  our  competition.  My  old 
granny  used  to  tell  me  that  if  you  put"  that 
many  eggs  in  one  bas'<ct.  you  should  at  least 
get  a  firm  grip  on  the  liandle. 

The  other  m.ater  of  concern  Is  the  massive 
biiild-up  of  the  Soviet  Merchant  r.eet.  At 
present  Russia  is  building  ships  at  about  10 
times  our  con.strucUoii  rate,  la  a  few  years, 
if  they  continue  as  they  have  assured  the 
wo;  Id  they  will  continue  their  fleet  of  cargo 
ships,  bulk  carriers  and  tankers  will  be  lar 
beyond  the  requirements  oi  their  own  econ- 
omy. Obviously,  they  intend  to  use  this  vast 
fleet  as  an  instrument  of  their  national  pol- 
icy. (After  ail.  what  mariume  country  does 
not?)  In  the  hands  of  tlie  Soviets  tha't  fleet 
will  be  used  to  break  the  market  on  any  sea 
lane  in  the  world  at  their  pleasure.  They 
will  be  able  to  destroy  the  economic  basis  of 
the  ocean  services  upon  which  we  are  de- 
pending for  our  world  trade. 

As  an  iiistrument  of  our  national  policy, 
our  merchant  marme  does  not  measure  up 
to  our  stature  as  a  world  power. 

We  are  today  facing  a  crisis  in  American 
merchant  shipping  and  American  merchant 
shipbuilding.  This  crisis  has  been  generated 
by  a  combination  of  national  apathy  and 
computer  brinkmanship.  The  statistics  tell 
the  story  and  they  are  shameful.  Today  our 
active  merchant  fleet  consists  of  about  900 
vessels — most  of  them  obsolete — and  they  are 
carrying  less  than  9',-  of  oiu-  foreign  trade 
compared  with  241  ten  years  ago.  Over  tlie 
last  10  years  our  merchant  ship  yards  have 
been  building  replacements  at  less  than  half 
the  obsolescence  rate  of  even  that  fleet.  This 
year  new  ship  orders  will  meet  only  one- 
fourth  of  tlio  obsolescence  rate. 

The  age  of  the  fleet  clearly  reflects  Uiis 
disgrace.  The  average  age  Is  18  years.  And 
the  average  Is  marching  nearly  in  pace  wiUi 
the  calend.'tr.  Seven  ships  out  of  ten  are 
overage. 

As  a  nation  we  arc  used  to  having  the  big- 
gest and  best  of  everything.  In  our  mer- 
chant fleet,  however,  we  have  one  of  the 
smallest  and  worst.  Americans  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  seven  ships  out  of 
ten  are  below  the  standards  set  by  African 
Liberia  for  vessel  registry. 

One  might  raise  the  question :  Have  we  no 
Merchant  Marine  policy?  The  answer  is  that 
we  do.    But  it  is  not  being  carried  out. 

In  1936  a  national  policy  was  formulated 
by  a  Congress  and  by  a  President  who  under- 
stood the  significance  of  sea  power.  That 
policy  was  embodied  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  Its  ringing  decl.iration 
of  policy  stated  that  our  national  defense 
and  commerce  require  that  this  cotiiUry  have 
a  merchant  marine  capable  of  handling  all 
of  Its  water-borne  domestic  commerce  and 
a  substantial  portion  of  Its  foreign  com- 
merce. It  stated  further  that  stich  a  mer- 
chant marine  shovild  be  composed  of  Amer- 
Ican-bullt  ships  manned  by  American  citi- 
zens. It  provided  the  machinery,  via  sub- 
sidy, to  implement  that  policy  with  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  charged  with  fostering  the 
development  of  such  a  merchant  marine. 

That  was  the  law  In  1936,  and  it  Is  the  law 
In  1966. 

If  it  is  our  national  p<illcy  to  carry  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  foreign  commerce 
In  American  ships,  why  are  we  now  carrying 
less  than  9%  and  why  are  we  now  laying 
down  so  few  new  ships  that  they  will  support 
less  than  half  of  that  9  %  ? 

These  are  vital  questions  for  every  one 
concerned  with  our  foreign  commerce  and 


for  every  citizen  concerned  with  our  defense 
capabilities. 

I  believe  these  are  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  present  state  of  affairs: 

First,  Uiere  is  a  disposition  la  Washington 
today  to  Ignore  past  experience.  We  got 
tlu-ough  World  War  II  right  side  up  only 
because  we  could  bring  the  indu.stnal  might 
of  America  to  bear  against  the  enemy.  Vtr- 
tuxiily  all  of  it  hiui  to  funnel  throtigh  the 
stupendous  merchant  marine  created 
through  the  expanding  efforts  of  an  already 
healthy  shipbuilding  industry  uicrtl.er  with 
the  pood  luck  of  a  time  builer  furni.shod  bv 
England. 

Unlartimately.  tlierc  is  today  in  Washing- 
ton not  one  single  key  official  who  has  any 
personal  experience  with  what  was  required 
to  achieve  the  World  War  II  merchant 
marine.  Furthermore,  It  appears  that  there 
is  in  W.Lshington  U/day  a  dearth  of  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  sea  power. 
Second,  as  a  nation  we  are  losing  a  sense 
of  values  and  a  seiise  of  proper  national  pri- 
orities. If  a  project  has  glamour,  it  gets 
the  green  light.  If  it  pr-xluces  votes  for  the 
party  In  power.  It  is  supported.  But  If  It 
is  necessary  only  for  onr  survival  but  lacks 
gl.omour  and   votes,   it   is   igiiored. 

Compare  the  paltry  400  million  dollars  a 
year  for  the  whole  merch.ait  marine  with  5 
billion  for  space.  Of  Uie  400  million  for 
the  mercliant  miu-ine  only  85  are  for  new 
ships.  Compare  this  85  with  a  figure  I  saw 
the  other  d.iy  of  820  mllUon  to  develop  ve- 
hicles to  travel  on  the  moon — after  we  get 
there.  Now,  I  thrill  to  the  spectacle  of  our 
space  exploits,  and.  after  we  do  get  to  the 
moon.  I  e.xpect  to  be  emotionally  Intoxicated 
for  a  day  oj-  two.  But  really,  you  wonder 
about  our  sense  of  proportion  when  we  spend 
820  million  for  travel  on  the  moon,  where 
we  don't  live,  and  o:Uy  85  million  for  mer- 
ch.ant  ships  to  can-y  vital  cargoes  on  the 
earth's  surface  where  we  do  live. 

A  third  reason  we  are  in  such  a  sorry  pos- 
ture at  sea  is  what  might  be  called  oom- 
puter-brlnkjnanfih:p.  Four  years  ago  tlie 
Defense  Department  concluded  that  we  had 
all  the  merchant  ships  we  needed  for  any 
loreseefible  milit.ory  emergency  and  that, 
anyway,  most  of  the  men  and  materiel  would 
be  transported  by  air.  The  verities  of  the 
19.36  Merchant  Marine  Act  were  held  to  be 
out  of  date.  In  1936  It  was  obvlotis  that 
Just  about  aU  of  our  overseas  transport  had 
to  be  by  ship.  But  surely,  it  was  held,  we 
have  an  entirely  different  situation  today. 
Aft^;r  all.  much  has  happened  In  the  last  30 
years.  We  now  have  things  we  did  not  have 
30  years  ago:  television,  radar,  lasers,  trans- 
oceanic airplanes,  helicopters.  transL^tor 
radios,  nuclear  power,  nuclear  warheads, 
ICBM's  and  earth  satellites. 

Well.  Just  how  different  are  the  loslsticj!  of 
war  now  from  what  they  were  30  years  ago? 
We  don't  have  to  gijcfs.  We  now  have  a 
war  on  our  hands  against  which  to  check 
the  output  of  the  computers  and.  Inciden- 
tally, the  qu-olity  of  the  Input,  What  do  we 
find?  We  find  that  for  all  of  our  vaunted 
progress  since  1936,  98  ~c  of  the  Vietnam 
li't— you  guessed  It — Is  by  ship. 

For  those  erf  you  who  like  to  plot  curves 
and  speculate  on  the  future,  you  might  try 
tWs  exercise.  Against  the  Spanish -Ameri- 
can War  In  3808  (the  last  war  before  the 
Wright  Brothers),  show  the  logistical  share 
by  ships  as  a  100'':  .  Against  Vietnam  68 
years  later,  show  the  share  by  ships  as  98^r . 
Now,  with  nil  the  Imagination  you  can  sum- 
mon, extend  that  curve  Into  the  future,  and 
see  If  you  can  make  It  fall  away  fast  enough 
to  overtake  the  dwindling  curve  of  avail- 
ability of  our  already  overape  fleet.  Anyone, 
with  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  ordinary 
Intelligence,  could  see  that  those  two  cxirves 
will  not  cross. 

Yet,  Washington's  computers  concluded  we 
had  enough  ships.  W'ell,  we  have  already 
found  It  necessary  to  break  out  108  overage 
Victory  ships  from  the  World  War  II  lald-up 
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fleet.  And  we  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the 
shipping  barrel  In  an  undeclared  war  th&t 
involvea  no  enemy  action  at  sea.  I  hxunbly 
siiggest  that  thla  Is  brinkmanship  at  the  moet 
dangerous  order. 

Now.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  I  alone  have  the  Lii:is;ht  to  recognize 
the  decline  of  the  mcrciiunt  marine.  Others 
are  concerned  and  there  hive  recently  been 
signs  that  some  in  V.  .'.shingrton  a;e  becoming 
aware.  Most  evtry'ne  lias  a  pet  panacea, 
Including  me.  and  here  is  whore  the  yelling 
begins. 

An  Interagency  M.Mt.me  Ta.'k  Fcrce.  con- 
sisting mostly  of  ancnym-'Us  members  from 
at  least  six  Government  departments,  has 
Issued  a  totally  defe:itL-t  report  The  gist  of 
It  Is  that  only  abtjut  'j  of  1 '"<•  of  our  na- 
tional budget  can  ever  be  spared  on  the 
merchant  marine.  Theref  >-e.  the  way  to  get 
a  larger  merchant  fleet  ur  der  the  American 
flag  Is  to  reapportion  the  pie — by  spending 
lees  on  new  ship  con.'tructon  and  more  on 
the  operating  subsidies.  An  essential  In- 
gredient of  this  plan  would  be  to  permit,  for 
the  first  time,  the  bulidirg  r.broad  of  Ame-- 
Ican  ships  subsidized  as  to  operations.  The 
present  Maritime  Adni,n;>'.-!t;  -n  cspt.uses 
this  course  in  spite  of  Its  being  charged  by 
law  with  the  promotion  ■',{  ;a\  .\ll-.\morican 
merchant  marine,  and  in  .'pl'e  of  all  the 
balance  ot  payments  considerations. 

Another  group,  repre  enting  a  wide  cross 
section  of  ship  oF>erato-<:,  hn?  recently  ad- 
vocated building  abroad. 

Both  groups  say  they  believe  In  a  healthy 
shipbuilding  Industry  but  -are  content  to  leave 
It  to  the  Defense  Department.  Sort  of  like 
sweeping  It  under  the  rug. 

Still  another  group,  the  Presidentially- 
appointed  Maritime  Advisory  Committee, 
would  retain  American  shipbuilding  and 
would  Impose  flag-preference  on  bulk 
imports. 

And  the  shlpbtillders  themselves,  under- 
standably, take  a  dim  view  of  opening  the 
flood  gates  to  cheaper  foreign-built  ships. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  maritime  Industry  in 
this  country  Is  fragmented  by  divergent  views 
and  contradictory  opinion.^.  The  views  of 
each  Industry  group  are  expressions  of  raw 
•eU-lnt«re«t.  sllghUy  dlsgxiLsed  by  an  aura 
of  enlightenment. 

The  subeldlzed  lines,  which  comprise  about 
one  third  of  the  active  fleet,  see  the  pie 
shrinking  and,  understandably  resist  admit- 
tance of  new  niembers  to  the  club.  They 
would  like  to  have  nearly  all  the  money  for 
themsleves.  Including  most  of  the  funds  here- 
tofore set  aside  for  the  building  of  ships  In 
this  Country. 

The  American-flag  tramp  operators  have 
severe  problems  of  their  own.  Unsubsidized 
directly,  they  operate  mostly  old  ships,  enjoy 
preference  cargoes  and  face  a  serious  re- 
placMnent  problwn. 

The  tanker  segment  wants  a  minimum  of 
Government  Interference  or  restraint. 

The  American- owned  flags-of-necesslty 
fleet,  numbering  over  400  vessels,  is  an  Im- 
portant auljtinct  to  our  potential  sea  lift. 
They  are  engaged  almoet  exclusively  In  the 
offshore  dr^  or  liquid  bulk  trades  and  are 
under  constant  bombardment  from  American 
labor.  They  moet  asstiredly  oppose  sugges- 
tions of  Import  quotas  by  flag-preference. 

These  divergent  Industry  views  are  ex- 
preaed  by  men  of  considerable  stature,  and 
they  deserve  attention.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
all  these  views  cannot  prevail  at  once.  And 
here  Is  where  we  find  that  our  leadership  Is 
b.\nkjrupt.  In  a  fleld  so  closely  Identified 
with  the  national  interest,  that  leadership 
must  necessarily  be  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment. When  highly  placed  offlclala  of  our 
Government  suggest  that  we  can  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  to  meet  national  objectlvea 
without  a  corresponding  shipbuilding  indus- 
try. I  shudder.  That  Is  like  trying  to  run  * 
restaurant  without  an  adequate  kitchen. 


The  Issue  as  I  see  It  Is  whether  we  can  have 
adequa.te  sea  power  with  a  lar{;e  and  aging 
fleet  In  being  but  without  proper  replace- 
ment capebUity  or  with  a  biUaJice  between 
fleet  In  being  and  capability  to  expand 
rapidly.  Put  this  way.  the  question  answers 
Itself, 

If  hi.st.jry  is  any  ^lide,  our  next  ni.ijor 
w.ar  will  be  started  by  somebody  else  who 
will  determine  the  lime,  the  pi. ice  .i.:id  the 
weapon.s.  My  Judgment  is  that  it  wlH  not 
be  a  push  button  w;tr  of  only  a  ff-w  hours' 
duration.  It  will  be  a  war  of  we...-i:nT  diAvn — 
of  attrition.  It  will  be  either  here  or 
abrwid — and  it  had  beti^er  be  .tbro.ad-  Here 
Ls  wliere  the  mercl^ant  m.irine  conies  in  as 
an  arm  of  defense. 

No  luation  h.is  ever  won  a  long  w-jt  with 
Just  tile  li.ardw.Lre  on  hand  .at  the  start.  This 
Includes  ships.  In  World  Wax  II.  allied  nu-r- 
chant  ves,<iels  lost  to  enemy  action  toUiUed 
4.786,  Eiuly  lasses  averaged  nc-trly  100  per 
month  and  this  la  spite  of  the  f;ict  that 
Germany  l>egan  the  w.ir  wiUi  only  47  .sub- 
marines. RussUi  today  h.as  .  pproxim  itely 
500  The  probabilities  are  strong  that  our 
existing  merchant  flc-ot  would  be  deci:nated 
by  tiie  end  of  t!ie  first  year. 

Where  would  the  repl.icciucnts  come  from? 
Surely  not  from  the  emaciated  domestic 
shipbuilding  Industry  we  will  have  If  the 
advocates  of  a  bulld-abro.id  p*>ltcy  h.ave  their 
way.  Then  from  our  fnoricl.^?  PT&tbly,  but 
it  could  be  fatal  to  count  on  it.  It  Ls  doubt- 
ful that  their  res<jurces  could  .  ui>;.H>rt,  such 
an  effort.  Moreover,  with  the  world  In  tur- 
moil, the  coefficients  of  intern-itional  friend- 
ships are  as  variable  as  the  weatlier.  Con- 
sider  the   present  state  of  flux. 

SEATO  hiis  fallen  ajKirt  a.=;  an  effective  in- 
strument of  defen.se,  NATO  is  l>eing  rocked. 
The  British  Empire  has  ce-:used  u>  exist  as  a 
major  world  force  for  peace  and  Britioinla 
no  longer  rules  the  waves. 

Our  friends,  to  our  discomfort.  tr,.do  regu- 
larly with  Cuba  and  Bed  China.  We  are  even 
trying  to  dissuade  .':onie  of  them  from  going 
into  Haiphong;, 

We  were  i>orn  a  trading  n.ition.  and  we 
are  presently  the  World's  greatest  trading 
nation.  However,  It  Is  too  much  to  expect 
that  today's  good  overseas  oommerclal 
friends  will  be  equally  good  mlliuiry  friends 
tomorrow,  Tiielr  national  interests  and  ours 
are  not  neccssiirily  tUentlcal, 

As  one  who  has  pers.")nal  exjx'rience  with 
our  World  War  II  shipbuilding  effort  I  can 
say  with  fair  ccrUUnty  that.  :!  we  deixvrt 
from  tradition  and  build  and  repiiir  our  mer- 
chant fleet  aijToad,  we  shall  no  longer  have 
a  shipyard  Industry  capable  of  doing  the 
kind  of  Job  that  may  h-ave  to  be  done. 

Now  for  a  couple  of  the  myths  that  are 
being  circulated  to  confuse  the  maritime 
picture. 

It  has  been  fashionable  of  late,  particu- 
larly in  W.asliln2;ton.  to  siseert  that  all  other 
Industries  in  this  ct>untry  ciin  compete 
abroad  and.  therefore,  the  shipbuilders 
should  be  able  to.  Well,  even  our  mass- 
production  industries,  which  should  have 
the  best  chance  of  su^c-jssfuliy  competing, 
cannot  aiw.iys  do  so,  Irj>teiul,  many  build 
plants  abroad  to  compete  In  foreign  markets. 
A  ship  is  not  like  an  autcunobiie,  one  make 
of  which,  Madison  Avenue  tells  ua.  is 
spawned  every  14  seconds.  Of  iU\  man's  crea- 
tions it  Ls  one  of  the  le;t.st  su.sceptible  to  mass 
production.  Jolui  Rusliin  onci.-  jjave  f  ome  of 
the  reasons  for  tiiis ; 

"Take  it  all  in  all.  a  slJp-  is  the  most 
honorable  thing  that  man.  aji  a  gr«,'anoua 
animal.  h:is  ever  produced.  Into  it  he  lias 
put  as  much  of  hts  human  patience,  common 
sense,  forethought,  experimental  philosophy, 
self-control,  habits  of  order  and  otxjdience, 
thoroughly  wrought  hand  work,  defiance  of 
brute  elements,  careless  courage,  careful 
patiiotlAm.  and  calm  expectation  of  the 
judgment  of  God  as  can  well  be  put  Into 
the  space  of  a  ahlp." 


I  could  add  with  less  eloquence  that  a 
modem  ship  also  represents  the  Industrial 
product  of  our  50  states,  from  steel  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  to  electronics,  furnlturo, 
paint,  wood,  machinery,  equipment  and  the 
many  thousands  of  specialty  products  from 
every  major  Industry  In  the  Cf>untry — all 
purcliased  by  tlie  shipbuilder  .mi  incoi-po- 
r.ited  in  his  final  product. 

In  a  modern  c.u-go  vessel,  all  of  lliose 
l^roUucts  made  by  others  represent  about  &,'r  ,, 
of  the  cost  of  the  ship.  Construction  Eiib- 
ti'lics  at  present  are  b;iscd  on  the  assuiv,;)- 
tion  that  tlie  complete  sliip  miglit  be  ccm- 
structed  abroad  for  about  45 'i  of  tiie  d.j- 
me-tlc  co,st.  All  of  which  means  that  If  a 
siiip  costs,  say,  10  million  if  built  licrc,  it 
Would  cost  only  four  and  a  half  million  if 
b'ailt  abroad.  Even  If  the  Amcrlc.in  ship- 
builder could  reduce  the  cost  of  hl.s  sliip- 
y.ird  operations  to  zero — which  would  i, c  .i 
remarkable  performance — he  still  could  n  •;, 
compete  with  his  foreign  counterpart,  be- 
cause his  purchases  alone  would  cost  him 
five  and  a  half  million,  or  about  20",,  more 
than  tlie  price  of  the  entire  ship  abroad. 

If  this  Is  an  Indictment  of  anything,  it 
ceriainly  cannot  be  laid  in  the  lap  of  tiie 
slilpbuilder.  It  Is  rather  a  comment  :.ry  i  a 
tlie  American  standard  of  living. 

Another  myth  currently  being  clrculaicd 
by  officials  In  Washington  is  that  our  ship- 
building research  and  technology  are  lagtj.irU 
and  behind  the  times. 

Much  of  the  criticism  comes  from  tho:;o 
newly  arrived  on  the  scene.  They  reveal, 
without  really  knowing  It,  an  Impatient c 
with  the  basic  disciplines  of  naval  arshit'c- 
ture  which  the  sea  has  dictated  to  man  ovc.- 
countless  centuries.  Their  criticisms  would 
suggest  that  we  should  devote  our  research 
energies  to  assaulting  the  Impregnable  b.a- 
rlers  erected  by  nature.  But  are  we  siiip- 
bullders  really  unprogresslve  when  we  reco:;- 
nize  and  accept  the  truths  that  we  know  to 
be  immutable?  For  Instance,  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  sea  water  weighs  today  Just  what  it 
did  in  the  days  of  Noah's  Ark? 

We  are  chlded  by  those  wlio  should  know 
better  that  there  Is  little  new  in  ship  design 
In  contrast  with  the  spectacular  strides  In 
aviation.  However,  we  shipbuilders  have 
not  been  standing  still.  We  have  been  ex- 
ploiting the  exploitable  Just  as  the  aviation 
Industry  has.  We  have  for  some  time  been 
pushing  speeds  close  to  the  acceptable 
limits.  The  aviation  Industry  Is  newly  ar- 
riving at  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
been  able  to  exploit  the  possibilities  of  size 
growth  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  aviation. 
A  rough  gage  of  relative  progress  Is  a  com- 
parison of  the  growth  of  speed-weight  fac- 
tors. It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of 
you  that  since  World  War  II  there  has  been 
more  progress  In  shipbuilding  In  Increnslng 
speedvxight  factors  than  In  aviation.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  adult  has  grown  f,;;  ler 
than  the  child. 

Now,  back  to  the  main  tlieme  of  our  tot- 
tering merchant  marUie. 

What  does  all  this  boll  down  to?  Mo.,t 
people  who  have  stood  up  to  be  counted 
agree  generally  on  one  point  regardless  of 
their  disagreement  as  to  details.  Tliat  is. 
tliat  our  merchant  marine  is  not  healthy 
enough  to  serve  the  national  Interest. 

As  I  see  it.  if  we  intend  to  be  a  world 
power,  we  must  act  like  one.  This  means 
fivcing  up  to  the  necessity  of  spending  wli..t 
we  have  to  spend  to  carry  out  tlie  policy  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  whose 
principles  ring  as  true  today  as  they  did 
then. 

When  tilings  are  not  going  well.  It  is  only 
human  nature  to  seek  a  scapegoat.  To 
blame  the  Maritime  Administration  or  the 
Pentagon  for  the  Ills  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Ls  to  oversimplify  the  matter.  In  the 
final  analysis,  only  Congress  has  the  power  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  situation  and  tills  Is 
where  we  as  responsible  citizens  must  act 
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under  our  form  of  government.  This  Is  an 
election  year.  Anyone  concerned  with  that 
part  of  our  well-being  dependent  on  foreign 
commerce  might  well  ask  of  a  candidate: 
"What  are  you  go^ig  to  do  about  the  Mer- 
chant Marine?" 

Tlie  cost  of  not  being  prepared  Is  many 
times  tlie  cost  of  foresiglit.  I  suggest  we 
wake  up  while  there  is  yet  time  and  post- 
pone our  trip  to  the  moon  if  necessary  to  get 
on  with  the  task  cf  implementing  our  estab- 
lisiicd  national  marilinie  policy. 
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Arizona  Water  Bill  Asks  Too  Much 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.1TIVES 
Tuesday,  August  2,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week's  work  in  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee which  culminated  with  a  favor- 
able report  on  the  central  Arizona 
project  bill  has  brought  forth  a  response 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  therefore  that  this  editorial  from 
the  Denver  Post  for  Friday,  July  29,  1966, 
follow  herewith: 

Arizona  Water  Bn.L  Asks  Too  Much 

Colorado's  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  has  done 
an  effecUve  Job  of  guiding  the  Central  Arl- 
zone  Project  (CAP)  bill  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  He  has  worked  hard  to 
protect  Colorado's  interests. 

We  do  not  agree,  however,  that  the  bill  as 
presented  is  in  the  national  Interest.  The 
provision  for  two  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
area — one  of  which  Invades  both  a  national 
monument  and  a  national  park— is  going  to 
gall  a  great  many  Americans. 

This  Is  especially  pertinent  considering 
that  the  dams  are  not,  directly,  suppliers  of 
water  for  thirsty  Arizona.  They  are  to  be 
"cash  registers'  which  will,  through  the 
sale  of  power,  pay  for  Arizona's  diversion  far 
downstream. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  lower  of  the 
two  dams  proposed.  Hualapal.  does  not  do 
great  damage  to  the  Grand  Canyon  Park. 
But  there  Is  dangerous  precedent  when  a  na- 
Uonai  park — even  a  small  part  of  it — is  of- 
fered up  as  a  reservoir  site. 

Perhaps  tlie  California  Democrat,  Rep. 
Phillip  Burton,  had  a  good  idea  In  suggest- 
ing that  federal  funds  be  used  directly  to 
replace  revenues  which  the  dams  are  sup- 
posed to  produce. 

At  any  rate.  Congressman  Aspinall  can 
now  relax  a  bit.  He  has  delivered  to  the 
Arizonans— and  those  Californians  who  want 
It — a  bill  guaranteed  to  bring  on  a  donny- 
brook  when  It  hits  the  Hou.';e  floor. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  will  fight  the  bill 
hard.  As  fin.ally  passed,  the  bill  provides  a 
thin,  but  tangible,  thread  by  which  extra 
water  could  be  brought  Into  the  Colorado 
River  basin  in  1970s.  It  .>^pecifies  that  a  re- 
connaissance report  on  importation  of  water 
be  finished  by  1970  and  a  feasibility  study 
presented  by  1972.  The  important  factor  Is 
that  the  U.S.  Interior  secretary  can  go  a 
long  way  in  making  Importation  of  water 
appear  attractive  without  further  action  by 
Congress. 

Tlie  Columbia  River  Is  the  logical  source 
of  additional  water.  It  has  a  vast  surplus. 
But  the  Northwest  Is  by  no  means  convinced 
that  exportation  of  its  water  Is  a  good  thing. 

House  members  from  the  Northwest  thus 
Will  Join  conservation  interests  In  battling 
the  bill  as  soon  as  the  House  Rules  Com- 
Jhlttee  approves  It  for  floor  debate. 


There  Is  another  possible  roadblock.  Sen. 
Henbt  Jackson,  D-Wash..  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  may  not  see  his 
way  clear  to  acting  on  the  bill  at  all.  His 
committee  has  not  held  healings  on  the  CAP 
plan. 

If  the  bill  dies  In  the  89th  Congress  It  wilt 
have  to  be  revived  In  the  90th  which  con- 
venes In  January.  The  hearings  juid  pro- 
cedures will  have  to  begin  again.  Consid- 
ering the  controversial  nature  of  the  leg- 
islation, that  might  not  be  a  b.ad  thing.  Cer- 
talnly,  more  time  would  mean  better  under- 
standing. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  might  benefit.  Its 
citizens  might  be  encouraged  to  feel  they 
are  not  being  rushed  into  a  shotgun  marriage 
with  the  thirsty  Southwest, 

Others  may  benefit  by  further  studv  of  the 
dams-versuf-parks  issue.  National  priorities 
of  a  high  order  are  involved.  More  study 
is  needed,  not  only  of  this  but  the  basic 
philosophy  that  is  to  govern  water  use  all 
over  the  West  In  decades  ahead. 

All  things  considered,  the  states  of  the 
Southwest  have  won  a  skirmish  of  consid- 
erable Importance.  But  there's  a  lot  of  heavy 
artillery  over  the  horizon.  This  may  not 
be  the  time  for  a  frontal  attack. 


The  Plight  of  the  Captive  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  2,  1966 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
noted  and  respected  columnist,  Mr.  John 
Chamberlain,  has  written  a  very  perti- 
nent column  entitled  "Why  No  Noise 
About  Captive  Nations?"  In  this  col- 
umn, Mr.  Chamberlain  laments  the  atti- 
tude of  the  State  Department  which, 
while  being  occupied  with  attempting  to 
"build  bridges"  to  Communist  satellite 
countries,  seems  to  have  fo-gotten  the 
plight  of  the  people  of  those  countries 
in  being  subjected  to  Communist  domi- 
nation. I  agree  with  his  observations, 
and  I  would  recommend  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  to  others  in  the  adminis- 
tration that  they  be  more  concerned  with 
assisting  these  people  in  securing  their 
freedom  than  they  are  In  securing  trade 
agreements  with  the  governments  in 
power.  I  am  concerned  about  the  atti- 
tude of  this  Government  in  not  taking 
positive  steps  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  world  the  plight  of  the  captive 
.^fiations  and  in  crystallizing  world  senti- 
ment on  their  behalf. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  verv 
Informative  and  enlightening  article 
which  appeai-ed  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  August  1,  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
■Wiir  No  Noise  About  Captive  Nations.' 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 
Captive  Nations  Week  has  come  and  gone 
with  July,  and  one  wonders  why  so  little 
noise  was  made  about  it.  The  likely  answer 
is  that  our  State  Department  Is  so  busy  try- 
ing to  "build  bridges"  to  the  Marxist  govern- 
ments of  Warsaw,  Prague,  Budapest  and 
Bucharest  that  It  Is  trying  to  forget  the 
very  existence  of  Public  Law  86-90.  This  law 
It  may  vaguely  be  recalled,  was  unanimously 


adopted  by  Congress  in  1959  to  proclaim  once 
a  year  every  July  the  desirabilltv  of  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  UN  Declaration  of 
Himnan  Rights  to  East-Central  Europe, 

The  UN  Declaration  upholds  a  number 
of  "universal"  principles,  Including  the 
right  of  individuals  to  take  part  In  govcrn- 
nienuU  processes  and  to  have  equal  access  to 
public  service.  But  where.  In  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  does  not  Commu- 
nist Party  permit  multipleslate  ballots,  or 
minority  party  organizations?  "Public  serv- 
ice" is  so  obviously  re.-ervcd  for  cmdidates 
who  meet  with  official  Party  approval  that 
it  is  alnio,n  Ijaiial  U)  mention  it. 

Another  UN-proclaimod  hiunan  right  Is 
freedom  of  opinion,  expression  and  informa- 
tion. But  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Nations 
in  New  York  City  seems  to  be  talking  Into  a 
vacuum  when  it  lisUi  recent  violations  of 
this  right  in  Poland  and  other  East  European 
Etat<>s,  When  34  leading  Polish  intellectuals 
protested  the  curtailment  of  free  discussion 
the  authorities  replied  by  reducing  the  news- 
print ailotment  for  a  prominent  Catholic 
newspaper.  Tygodnlk  Powszechnv,  And 
when  a  Polish  writer.  Melchior  Wankowicz 
WTOte  an  article  about  this  for  publication 
abroad,  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  lliree 
yeaj-s  in  jail,  with  a  subsequent  "humane" 
reduction  of  the  sentence  of   18  months 

Wankowicz  got  ofi-  easy  at  that.  For.  In 
19G5.  StanisLaw  Wawrecky  was  tried  and 
executed  for  the  crime  of  stealing  meat— a 
crime  Judged  to  be  "especiallv  dangerous  ai 
the  time  of  rebuilding  the  country  "  Hor- 
rified by  the  Wawrecky  sentence,  the  Polish 
Writers  Union  has  asked  for  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty,  except  for  the  crime  of  gen- 
ocide. But  nobody  in  the  Warsaw  govern- 
ment listens  to  the  demands  of  the  Writers 
Union,  whose  members  stand  in  daily  peni 
whenever  tliey  put  pen  to  paper.  Witness 
the  recent  Jaihng  of  the  Polish  writer  Miller 
for  allowing  his  critical  articles  to  be  pub- 
lished in  England,  "There  is  no  freedom  of 
speech,  of  th,3ught,  or  of  the  prejs  in  Po- 
land." said  Miller  during  a  recess  of  his  trial 
Miilcr  might  have  said  the  same  thing  of 
neighboring  Czechoslovakia,  where  Ivan 
Sviuik,  a  writer  on  philosophy,  was  thrown 
out  of  Czeclioslovak  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
co\iple  of  years  ago  for  criticism  of  Czech 
cuiture.  Since  his  expulsion  from  the 
Academy.  Svitak  has  been  totally  unemploved 
and  forbidden  to  publish  or  lecture  or  work 
for  any  cultural  institution. 

Recently  the  Czech  Communist  Party  has 
been  pursuing  Svitak  with  charges  of  "para- 
sitism." which  Is  ironical  when  the  prx.r  man 
Is  forbidden  to  take  a  Job  within  his  com- 
petence. No  doubt  they  might  shut  up  if 
Svitak  went  to  work  as  a  garbage  collector. 
Freedom  of  Movement  another  "universal" 
right,  is  restricted  in  the  East-Central  Euro- 
pean states  and  almost  totally  denied  in  ihe 
Baltic  states.  Hence  it  Is  quite  under.^and- 
able  when  a  few  East  Europeans,  bound 
fouthward  for  a  tour  of  Yugoslavia,  get  off 
the  bus  In  Vienna  and  ask  for  political 
refuge. 

The  Right  to  Work  implies  the  right  to  quit 
one  Job  for  another,  and  it  is  covered  by 
several  articles  in  the  UN  Decla.'-ation  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  But  in  Bulgaria  work  contracts 
can  be  broken  at  will  for  "disciplinary 
reasons"  by  management.  The  workers  have 
no  such  recourse:  if  they  quit  they  are  likely 
to  be  left  without  employment  or  means  of 
subsl.'^tence.  or.  in  many  instances,  hU'ed  for 
only  the  heaviest  sort  of  labor. 

Freedom  of  conscience  and  religion  1.'=.  of 
course,  denied  every  dav  In  Poland  and 
Hungary,  where  Catholics  are  lefs  and  less 
able  to  recruit  students  for  their  seminaries 
and  religious  orders.  And.  as  always,  there 
Is  the  continued  en.'^'avcmcnt  of  Poles  and 
Hungarians  in  Soviet  Russia, 

"Bridge  building"  Is  a  commendable  Ideal. 
But  for  every  concession  made  by  our  State 
Department  In  terms  of  trade  with  Com- 
niutust  East  Europe,   we  should  demand  a 
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"human  right*"  concession  at  the  other  end 
of  the  "bridge."  Strangely,  during  Captive 
fixations  Week,  no  such  demands  were  heard 
emanating  from  Washington's  Foggy  Bottom. 


GoTcrnment  Support  for  Social  Science 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
able  publisher  of  Science  magazine,  Dael 
Wolfle,  has  recently  written  a  thought- 
ful editorial  concerning  the  need  for  and 
proper  mode  of  Federal  support  for  the 
social  sciences. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Dr.  Wolfle 
agrees  with  recommendations  made  by 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee. 
in  connection  with  legislation  passed  by 
the  House  on  July  18.  that  improved  sup- 
port for  the  social  sciences  can  be  ac- 
complished to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  existing  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. The  creation  of  a  new  agency  for 
this  function,  he  believes,  is  not  war- 
ranted. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
July  29,  1966,  issue  of  Science,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
Government  Support  for  Social  Sciencb 

A  number  of  congressmen  have  become  in- 
terested in  developing  better  policies  to  gov- 
ern relations  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  social  sciences.  A  White  House  confer- 
ence has  been  proposed,  as  has  an  Office  of 
Social  Sciences  parallel  to  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  A  National  Social  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  similar  in  organization  and 
purpose  to  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
has  been  recommended  and  was  one  of  the 
topics  discussed  at  recent  hearings  held  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Research  (Science,  8  July  19661.  Another 
bill  betoM  Congress  proposes  to  assign  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  greater  respon- 
sibility for  Increasing  research  competency 
In  the  social  sciences. 

The  current  interest  arose  In  part  from  the 
Camelot  affair  and  the  resulting  criticism  of 
the  Defense  Department  as  an  inappropriate 
agency  to  support  social  science  research, 
particularly  research  carried  out  abroad. 
Some  of  the  critics  seem  to  forget  that  the 
military  services  have  filled  a  gap  that  other 
agencies  should  have  filled  but  did  not.  How 
lopsided  the  situation  has  become  is  shown 
by  1966  expenditures.  Of  $25  million  sp>ent 
by  the  U.S.  Government  on  social  science  re- 
search abroad,  the  Department  of  Defense 
provided  •12.5  million,  while  the  Department 
of  State  provided  only  $200,000. 

Policies  concerning  svipport;  and  adnilii- 
Istration  must  be  ba,=ed  en  an  understand- 
ing of  why  the  Federal  Govcrninetit  spends 
public  funds  on  research  In  the  social  sci- 
ences. The  reasons  are  exactly  the  same 
a.s  those  for  supp>ortlni;  rese.irch  in  other 
areas:  because  it  is  good  public  policy  to 
Increase  national  research  competency;  and 
because  the  results  are  expected  to  help 
solve   problems  of   broad   public   concern. 

As  for  the  first  reason — fostering  increased 
research  ccxnpetence — the  National  Science 
Foundation  seems  likely  to  be  more  ef- 
fective than  a  separate  agency,  for  the  trend 
in  science  la  toward  a  narrowing  rr.ther  than 
a  widening  of  the  gape  sep>aratlng  different 
fields. 


As  for  the  second  rea-son — usefulness — the 
hislorLtn  Henry  SU'ele  Comnuigpr  has  drawn 
a  parallel  between  the  problems  tliat  troubled 
society  during  the  mdustrlal  revolution  and 
those  Uiat  trouble  scx^lety  today.  Consid- 
ering the  use  and  abuse  of  technology  dur- 
ing the  lndu.<;tria.l  revolution,  It  w;is  human- 
istic values,  he  said,  "and  the  practical  ef- 
fi.,-;enc^-  of  the  social  sciences  wliich  com- 
bined to  provide  partij.1  s<ilution.s  of  tiiese 
problems."  and  then,  turning  to  the  prob- 
lems that  now  beset  the  world  and  the  cir- 
rent  uses  and  abuses  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, added:  '.  .  .  the  .social  sciences  are 
called  upon  to  perform  once  again,  on  a  world 
scale,  and  for  ultimate  stakes,  the  t.t.sks 
which  they  performed  so  well  In  the  llOth 
cenf.iry  I ." 

The  responsibility  of  the  several  agencies 
concerned  with  these  problems  is  an:\.logous 
to  that  of  other  agencies  that  find  research 
useful  In  accompli-shlng  their  missions.  The 
Dep.irtmont  of  Housing  and  Urb.in  Affairs, 
the  .^srency  for  International  Development, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  other  agencies 
that,  de-il  with  m.ijor  poci.U  pri>')leni.s  should 
be  marching  up  Capitol  Hill  asking  for  larger 
fund.-;  for  re-".irch  u>  enable  them  to  do  their 
jr.^s  m':ire  e'Tectively  in  the  future. 

Sispport  and  active  involvement  of  Uie  Na- 
tional Science  Fotuidatlon  and  the  relevant 
mission-oriented  agencies  will  serve  better 
than  would  a  sefxirate  agency  to  keep  the 
social  sciences  in  clo.se  touch  with  other  sci- 
ences and  with  the  practical  problems  they 
can  help  solve.  Compartmentalization  in  a 
separate  agency  Is  neither  the  best  me.ans 
of  strengthening  the  social  sciences  nor  of 
serving  tlie  Federal  Government. 

— D.\EL  Wolfle. 


Many,  many  Americans  are  In  agreement 
In  our  country's  foreign  policy  as  regards  to 
Viet  Nam,  but  how  many  of  us  are  willing 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  this  young 
man  is,  particularly  when  his  actions  might 
be  less  than  popular  with  the  more  extreme 
members  of  his  race? 

We  need  more  Willie  Hunters.  While  the 
demonstrators  and  protesters  are  turning  a 
nation's  stomach  with  their  extremism  and 
dangerous  tactics,  this  young  man  should 
turn  our  he:id  with  admir.ition. 


More  Willies  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1966 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  editorial  in  the  Jacksonville  Journal, 
Jack.sonville.  Fia.,  July  27,  1966,  concern- 
ing Mr.  Willie  Hunter's  walk  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  in  support  of  the  U.S.  ef- 
forts in  Victjnam. 

This  type  of  patriotism  displayed  by 
youns  Mr.  Hunter  is  inspiring  and  should 
sei"ve  as  a  le.sson  for  all  Americans: 
More  Wlllies  Needed 

Wi-  '.ikc  the  story  of  the  17-year-old  Geor- 
gia Negro  who  is  hiking  to  W.ishington  to 
proclaim  his  support  ol  the  U  S.  stand  In 
Viet  Nam, 

■Young  Willie  Hunter  Is  unaccompanied 
and  unaffiliated.  He  is  not  representing  any 
group  or  philosophy  save  that  of  an  Amer- 
ican who  isn't  asliamed  of  his  country. 

This  is  a  rare  story  these  days,  particularly 
for  an  individual  of  his  age  and  rate.  Willie 
isn't  demanding  a  thing.  He  hopes  to  see 
President  Johnson  when  he  arrives  in  the 
capital  and  one  report  has  it  that  President 
Johnson  has  invited  him  to  come  to  the 
■White  House  for  an  Interview. 

This  youngster  U  typical  of  thousands  of 
boys  hie  age  who  are  solidly  behind  their 
country's  efforts  to  thwart  communslm  and 
who  are  willing  to  serve  to  that  end. 

It's  unfortunate  and  groealy  misleading 
that  so  many  of  the  other  kind  have  capt'ored 
the  headlines  and  national  attention  during 
the  last  few  years. 


Houses  and  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIC.<.N 
I.N"    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'riVi.-i 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  fi-om  the 
Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  ,-\u?ust  2, 
1966,  is  veiy  thought  pi-ovokin.g  and 
should  be  I'ead  with  interest  by  all  Mem- 
bers: 

HovbES  A.ND  Rights 

In  the  course  of  passing  each  of  the  great 
ClvU  Rights  Acts,  there  has  come  a  moment 
In  which  its  supporters  were  forced  to  choose 
between  abandoning  the  bill  or  acceptinn; 
deep  and  painful  compromises.  So  far,  the 
men  who  worlc  for  civil  rights  have  always 
chosen  the  oompromise,  in  the  hope  that 
even  a  compromise  provides  a  based  upon 
which  to  build  next  year  and  the  year  aft*r. 
The  history  of  the  civil  rights  legislation 
since  the  first  modem  Act  in  1957  bears  out 
the  wisdom  of  this  strategy.  When  the  cur- 
rent bill,  with  Ite  fair  housing  section,  comes 
to  the  critical  votes  In  the  House  this  week, 
that  history  will  be  the  most  reliable  guide  to 
the  grievously  perplexed  Cong^ressmen  who 
want  an  undiluted  Federal  law  against  dis- 
crimination in  housing. 

There  Is  now  a  very  serious  possibility  that 
this  bill  may  be  destroyed  by  an  unwilling 
alliance  between  thoee  who  want  the  whole 
Title  IV  and  those  who  want  nothing.  The 
traditional  enemies  of  civil  rights,  now 
strengthened  by  the  benighted  position  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
may  vote  against  all  compromises  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  an  all-or-nothing  roll 
call.  There  is  very  good  reason  to  think  that, 
in  that  case,  the  majority  would  vote  for 
nothing  and  the  whole  bill  would  fall.  The 
fair  housing  section  is  the  first  attempt  at 
Federal  civil  rights  legislation  that  would 
have  wide  and  sut>stantial  effects  outside  the 
South,  and  some  of  the  less  Intrepid  northern 
Congressmen  are  badly  frightened.  In  time 
they  win  see  that  discrimination  is  as  ugly 
and  destructive  in  the  North  as  in  the  South, 
but  it  will  take  time  for  the  current  p.mic  to 
die  down. 

Congressman  Mathias  has  put  forward  his 
amendment  In  good  faith,  hoping  to  avoid 
the  fatal  all-or-nothing  vote.  His  compro- 
mise would  exempt  the  owner-occupant,  and 
his  broker,  from  any  Federal  fair-housing  law. 
There  are  about  60  million  housing  units  in 
this  country:  some  40  million  are  o'wner-oc- 
cupled.  The  Mathias  amendments  are  a  seri- 
ous matter,  for  they  would  put  two-thirds  of 
the  Nation's  housing  outside  the  Federal  law. 
But  these  amendments  would  leave  two 
very  Important  categories  of  hotising  within 
the  reach  of  the  new  law.  Big  apartment 
projects  and  new  houses  would  be  covered 
nationwide,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  strong 
and  uniform  rule  against  racial  dlscrlmina- 
tlorL    The  big  new  subtirban  development* 
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like  Uiose  picketed  by  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions here  over  the  last  month  would  be 
opened  to  Negroes.  This  progress  would  not 
be  negligible. 

The  Jlouse  ought  to  support  the  Mathias 
compromise— with  regret,  perhaps,  but  with 
a  clear  conscience.  If  the  principle  of  fair 
housing  can  be  esUvblished  this  year  for  the 
apartment*  and  new  developments,  it  can  be 
broadened,  in  the  pattern  of  all  'the  other 
ciMI  rightr,  legislation,  in  the  vears  u>  come 
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Lyndon   Fiddles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLI.-.'OIS 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.'VTIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
completely  unexpected  rejection  of  the 
Johnsonian-negotiated  airline  strike  has 
now  plunged  this  problem  into  the  legis- 
lative arena.  The  lead  editorial  in  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune  Is  a  very 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's failures  in  this  situation: 
Lv.NDoN  Fiddles 
'Secretary  of  Labor  V/.  Willard  Wirtz  told 
the  Senate  lab<:>r  committee  today  the  John- 
son administration  is  not  advociitlng  legisla- 
tion to  end  the  air  line  strike — but  is  not 
opposing  it,  either  At  the  same  time.  Wirtz 
told  the  committee  he  could  not  hold  out  any 
prospect  of  an  early  negotiated  end  to  the 
24-day  walkout. 

"In  the  first  direct  White  House  reaction 
to  the  union  rejection.  Press  Secretary  Bill 
D.  Moyers  said  the  President  'regrets'  the 
result.  He  said  Johnson's  advisers  agreed 
with  Sen.  M.<n.sfield  that  the  President  had 
exhausted  all  steps  possible  under  existing 
law  and  'utilized  all  the  powers  he  has  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  '  " 

This  was  the  substance  of  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  yesterday  reflecting  admin- 
istration reaction  to  the  rejection  by  the 
Internationa!  As.-ociation  of  Machinists  of  a 
settlement  of  the  strike.  The  proposed  agree- 
ment, engineered  by  the  Whit«  House,  called 
for  72  cents  an  hour  m  increased  wages  and 
fringe  benefits— about  double  the  White 
House  "guide  line  "  of  3  2  i)er  cent  Increases 
to  discourage  wage  demands  that  Mr  John- 
son considers  inflationary 

The  President  twice  persuaded  the  Senate 
to  hold  off  emergency  legislation  to  compel 
the  striking  machinLsts  t<5  go  back  to  work 
for  180  days  while  a  settlement  was  being 
negotiated  Mr.  Wirtz  w:ls  the  emissary  tho 
he  had  previously  called  the  strike,  which  has 
shut  down  60  per  cent  of  the  nation's  air 
service,  "intolerable." 

Now  that  the  union  has  rebuffed  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Johnson  refuse.-,  to  support  or  op- 
pose a  legislative  solution.  He  implies  that 
this  is  Congre.s.s'  baby  Political  cowardice  is 
the  sole  rea.son  for  tiie  administration's  re- 
fusal to  act.  II  i,s  .scared  to  death  of  the 
unions. 

Given  thii  wisl.y-wa.shy  attitude,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  people  are  losing  faith  in 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  team.  The  doubts 
about  where  the  country  is  heading  are 
reflected  in  the  progressive  shocks  to  the 
stock  market  The  administration  Is  In  that 
condition  described  by  William  James  when 
he  wrote.  "There  is  no  more  miserable  hu- 
man being  than  one  in  whom  nothing  is 
habitual  but  indecision." 

The  White  House  can't  make  up  Its  mind 
to  bomb  or  not  to  bomb  the  warmaklng 
complex    of    communist    North    Viet  Nam- 


to  fight  to  win  or  to  seek  a  draw  It  can't 
decide  whether  to  face  up  to  the  menace 
of  Red  China  or  to  kiss  In  the  clinches  and 
let  Peking  into  the  United  Nations.  It  can't 
decide  whether  to  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  settle  its  lend-lease  bill  or  to  forgive 
the  debt  in  entirety. 

It  can't  decide  whether  to  trv  to  make 
President  de  Gaulle  of  Prance  live  up  to  his 
obligations  under  the  North  Atlantic  treaty 
or  to  resign  itself  to  his  Intransigence.  It 
can't  decide  what  measures  are  nec-ps<;arv  to 
safeguard  the  dollar  if  the  British  pound 
sterling  goes  under.  It  prepared  a  welcome 
for  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  who  once  again 
came  here  as  a  supplicant,  but  it  kr.ows  that 
the  pound  is  almost  certain  to  be  devalued 
and  it  fears  that  a  similar  fate  may  be  In 
store  for  the  dollar. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  recentlv  made  the 
grudging  admission  that  "the  'gloom-and- 
doom  prophets'  could  be  right. "  he  might 
have  reflected  that  no  calamity  is  necessarily 
inevitable.  But  U  Rome  is  threatened  with 
a  conflagration,  fiddling  is  no  remedy.  The 
refusal  of  the  White  House  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  air  line  strike  is  only  one  fact  of 
chronic  irresolution. 
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Forly-seven  Voices  for  Sanity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 


OF   califor.nia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  ES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  July  29,  I.  along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues.  Issued  a  release  oppos- 
ing recent  statements  by  Premier  Ky 
which  suggested  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  an  eventual  war  with  China. 
Our  views,  as  set  forth  in  the  release, 
were  the  subject  of  many  newspaper  edi- 
torials across  the  country.  Among  these 
was  the  New  York  Post  whose  editorial 
is  entitled  "47  Voices  for  Sanity." 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  In 
the  Record,  our  release  and  the  New 
Yoi-k  Post  editorial. 

[From  the  New  'i'ork  Post,  Aug    1.  1906) 

FORTT-SEVEN    VoiCES    FOR    SANITY 

In  calling  on  the  Johnson  Administration 
to  repudiate  openly  the  mindle.ss  "spirit  of 
escalation"  being  preached  by  Premier  Ky 
of  South  Viet  Nam.  47  Congressmen  have 
displayed  both  sanity  and  independence. 

The  weekend  appeal  of  the  44  House  Dem- 
ocrats and  three  Republicans,  who  also  urged 
"new  initiatives"  by  the  U.S.  for  peace  talks 
and  support  for  Viet  Nam  elections  "open  to 
all  parties,"  would  have  been  dramatic  in 
any  case. 

It  took  special  courage  for  manv  of  the 
signers  to  embrace  the  statement  Ix-cause  the 
"spirit  of  escalation"  is  not  simpiv  the  rash 
raving  of  Ky.  It  seems  to  have  become  the 
main  force  animating  Washington's  Viet 
Nam  policy. 

The  latest  evidence  is  grim  enough.  Last 
week,  reaffirming  his  willingness  to  fight  to 
the  last  American,  Ky  proposed  an  immedi- 
ate military  showdown  with  Red  China  and 
armed  Invasion  of  North  Viet  Nam. 

As  this  wild  hip  shot  echoed  round  the 
world,  the  White  House  and  the  State  Dept. 
mildly  reminded  everyone  once  again  that 
the  U.S.  wants  no  "wider  war."  Washing- 
ton then  proceeded  to  widen  the  war,  first 
with  a  record-size  air  raid  on  North  Viet  Nam 
and  then,  over  the  weekend,  with  the  flrst 


bombings   of   the   demilitan.:ed    buffer    7x>ne 
between  Nonh  and  South. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  an.xlous  Con- 
gressmen declared  that  "the  danger  that  the 
war  will  spread  Is  Increasing  dally  "  UN  Sec 
retary  General  Thant  left  Mascow  warning 
that  the  war  "will  develop  into  a  major  war 
if  the  present  trend  continues  " 

These  warnings  will  be  lost  on  Premier  Kv 
Wo  only  hope  they  will  not  be  lost  on  the 
Administration.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Washington  is  about  to  mount  an 
invasion  of  the  North— at  the  moment. 
There  is  no  reaion  to  think  Washington  pro- 
poses to  follow  Ky's  advice  about  the  Chinese 
and  "face  them  right  now." 

But  as  long  as  the  U.S.  is  tran.-fixed  bv  the 
spirit  of  escalation."  Ky's  insane  proposals 
will  grow  more  and  more  plausible  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  United  St.ites  will  sleepwalk 
on  toward  the  brink. 

We  derive  no  real  relief  from  Kv  s  latest 
disclaimer  of  ultimate  persona!  ambitions 
for  Viet  Nam's  presidency  That  is  hardly 
the  immediate  matter  on  the  agenda  as  he 
knew  when  mode.'-ty  overcame  him. 

iPrcfis  release,  July  29    19661 

ST.^TEMENT    O.N-    VlCTNAM 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Rejiresenta- 
tives  listed  below  Joined  in  the  following 
statement  today: 

"Recent  st.;itements  by  Premier  Ky  sug- 
gesting an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  and 
eventual  war  with  China,  indicate  he  and 
other  South  Vietnamese  generals  have  ani- 
bliions  that  extend  far  bevond  and  contra- 
dict the  limited  aims  stated  by  President 
Johnson  in  seeking  self-deterniinaiion  for 
the  Vietnamese  people.  The  danger  that  the 
war  will  spread  is  increasing  daily  Exten- 
sion of  the  conflict  mav  embroil  the  major 
powers  of  the  world  in  a  destructive  and 
brutal  confrontation  that  would  .shattc  a'l 
hoi)es  of  world  peace 

"Premier  Ky's  statements  dramatize  'he 
necessity  for  the  American  government  to  re- 
direct its  energies  more  forcefully  in  purniit 
of  a  peaceful  political  settlement'  of  the  war 
The  spiral  of  escalation  now  being  advocated 
by  General  Ky  must  be  opposed  and  new 
initiatives  attempted  for  negotiated  settle- 
ment. The  United  States  should  use  it,^  grc.t 
Influence  to  assure  that  fair  and  free  elec- 
tions open  to  all  parties  will  be  held  in  the 
South  so  that  a  truly  renresentative  civihan 
government  may  be  established  The  granr- 
ing  of  political  rights  to  all  would  offer  'a 
peaceful  alternative  to  those  who  now  pur- 
sue the  path  of  armed  rebellion." 

DEMOCR.^TS 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  John  A  Bi.atnik 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  George  E 
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Brooks  Camehon.  Jeftery  Cohelan 
John  Conyers,  Jr  .  Charle.s  C  Digcs 
Jr  .  John  Dow, 

Ken  W.  Dyal.  Don  Edwards,  Leonard 
Farestein.  Donald  Praser.  Jacob  H 
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B  Go.nz.alk.  Aigustus  Hawkins  Ken 
Hechler,  Henry  Helstoski, 

RocriiT  \V.  Kastenmeier,  Robert  LECCiTT 
John  C.  Mackie.  Spark  M  Mat.st-ncg,, 
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Statistki  Rereal  Hawaii'i  Economic 
Vkality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  hawah 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  considerable  pride  that  I  direct  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  high- 
lights of  the  annual  report  of  the  Stivte 
department  of  planning  and  economic 
development  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Dr.  Shelley  M.  Maik, 
director  of  the  department,  reveals  in 
the  report  statistical  evidence  of  Hawaii's 
extraordinary  economic  vitality. 

The  comprehensive  report  shows  that 
Hawaii  is  at  the  forefront  of  our  Nation's 
economic  growth  and  development.  For 
example,  Hawcili  enjoyed  a  personal  in- 
come gain  of  38.1  percent  during  the 
period  1960  through  1965.  while  the  per- 
centage gain  for  the  Nation  was  32.3 
percent.  Furthermore,  while  the  Na- 
tion's employment  Increased  8.2  percent 
for  the  same  period,  Hawaii's  employ- 
ment increased  12.8  percent. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
siONAL  RxcoBD  a  newspaper  article  which 
gives  additional  highlights  of  the  report. 
The  article  appeared  in  the  July  21,  1966, 
Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 

Hawaii   Otrr   Front   in   Jobs.    Perso.sal 
Income,  Profits 

Personal  Income,  corporate  proflu  -ind  em- 
ployment Increased  In  Hawaii  during  the  past 
Ave  yean  weU  above  the  national  rate,  the 
State  Department  of  Planning  and  Economic 
Development  said  yesterday. 

An  annual  report  sent  to  Gov.  John  A. 
Bums  by  Dr.  Shelley  M.  Mark,  director  of  the 
department,  said  of  the  period  from  1960 
through  1965: 

"Personal  income,  perhaps  the  best  over-all 
measure  of  economic  growth.  Increased  by 
38.1  per  cent  in  the  State,  as  compared  with 
33.3  per  cent  for  the  nation. 

"The  State's  population  and  labor  force 
have  grown  even  faster.  Our  economy  has 
had  a  higher  rate  of  employment  of  Its  labor 
force  and  a  higher  rate  of  new  business 
formations. 

"Between  1960  and  1965,  employment  in- 
creased nationally  by  8J  per  cent  and  in 
Hawaii  by  12.8  per  cent. 

"Corporate  profits  In  this  period  increased 
nationally  by  60  per  cent  and  in  Hawaii  by 
60.8  per  cent. 

"Between  1960  and  1964.  the  latest  year 
for  which  complete  data  are  available,  the 
number  of  business  firms  In  operation  in- 
creased nationally  by  4  per  cent  and  in  Ha- 
waii by  204  per  cent' 

Of  1965  alone,  the  report  said: 

"Civilian  employment  Increased  by  2  per 
cent  in  the  nation  and  4.7  per  cent  In  Hawaii. 

"Individual  Income  Increased  by  72  f>er 
cent  nationally  and  by  8  per  cent  In  Hawaii. 

"Finally,  while  unemployment  averaged 
4.5  per  cent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the 
nation,  unemployment  averaged  3  5  per  cent 
In  Hawaii." 

And  the  beet  Is  yet  to  come,  according  to 
the  report. 

Based  on  all  available  knowledge,  the  re- 
port predicated  that  by  1985,  Hawaii  business 
will  have  an  output  of  $7.3  billion,  compared 
with  •2.3  bUllon  In  1965. 

Personal  Income  In  Hawaii  will  total  $5  5 
bllUofi  In  1985,  almoet  triple  the  present 
amount. 


Tourism  win  iacrease  seven  times  o\'ei 
1365,  State  and  county  governmental  ex- 
penditures Uiree  times,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment almost  20  times.  Research  and 
development  totaled  $4  million  last  year. 

Population  will  Increase  from  750.000  last 
year  lo  1.2  million  in  1985.  the  re[x>rt  pre- 
dicted. 

The  report  said  930  new  businesses  employ- 
ing 2,509  persons  started  In  Hawaii  during 
1965. 

Civilian  worlters  in  Hawaii  were  paid  more 
than  $12  billion  last  year,  an  8.4  per  cent 
Increase  over  1964. 

Government  pa>Tolls  increased  slightly 
more  than  business  payrolls,  the  report  said. 

The  government  pnyrali  w.is  $371.3  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  9  6  per  cent.  Corpor.ition 
payrolls  rp:^ched  $705  2  million,  an  increase 
of  9.3  per  cent.  Other  private  payrolls  totaled 
$131  6  million,  an  increase  of  1.2  per  cent. 


Congress,  Go  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    rNDI.\.V\ 

LV  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRE.SE.NTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  am  told  the  militaiy  abbreviation 
■■SOP,"  ref-T.'^  to  .'•tanda.'-d  operational 
pi-ocfdure.'^.  In  recrnt  years  it  has  be- 
come SO  P.  for  the  US  HoiLse  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  meet  3  days  a  week  instead 
of  the  full  five.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
have  justifiably  referred  to  this  august 
body  as  the  "Tuesday  to  Thursday  Club." 
A  ver>'  timely  and  int^restin?  editorial 
appeart-d  In  the  July  29,  1966,  edition  of 
the  Muncie  Star  on  tb.ls  subject.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues 
with  the  hope  that  action  will  be  taken 
In  subsequent  years  Vo  con-ect  this  uitfor- 
tunate  acceptable  practice  The  edi- 
torial Is  as  follows: 

Congress.  Go  Home! 

We  don't  know  whether  enforced  adjourn- 
ment every  summer  would  make  Congress 
more  efficient,  but  it  certainly  would  bring 
the  legtsLitors  cloeer  to  the  people. 

Required  adjoiirnmcnt  on  July  31,  except 
In  time  of  a  declared  war,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Joint  Committer  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress  If  necessary,  the  session 
would  be  resumed  In  September.  Coupled 
with  this  plan  is  a  recommendation  that  the 
standard  work  week  of  Congress  be  five  days 
instead  of  the  present  three. 

Whether  the.se  Innovations  would  make 
Congress  more  etScient  (that's  the  goal  of 
the  committ*->e  studyi  would  depend  on  what 
Congress  did  with  the  time.  Its  not  how 
m.any  days  ,a  week  or  how  many  weeks  a  year 
that  counts.  What  counts  is  how  consist- 
ently the  houses  and  the  commitrees  buckle 
down  to  full  hard-working  .sessions. 

The  adjournment  schedule  would  have  a 
very  beneficial  efTect,  however,  on  another 
problem  of  Congrcs.s,  which  is  tliat  menxbers 
spend  too  much  time  in  Wa.5liington  and  not 
enough  in  their  home  districts. 

Service  In  Congress  has  become  a  full-time 
Job  That  in  itself  is  not  bad.  The  bad  thing 
is  that  so  much  of  the  Job's  full  time  is  taken 
up  by  duties  requiring  the  legislator's  pres- 
ence in  Washington,  or  In  travels  other  than 
to  his  home  stat«.  It  has  become  too  much 
Uke  any  other  kind  of  Job  which  require* 
that  the  worker  and  ills  family  p>ack.  up  and 
settle  down  to  a  new  life  in  a  new  city,  r»- 
turnlng  only  occasionally  to  the  old  botns 
t<5wn.     In  a  few  years  the  old  ties  begin  to 


loosen,  familiarity  dims  as  changes  occur,  and 
It  becomes  increasingly  dilBcult  to  make  a 
trip  home  anything  more  than  a  perfunctory 
visit. 

The  individual  legislator  becomes  a  more 
and  more  valuable  member  of  Congress,  and 
better  able  to  represent  his  district  and  his 
state,  and  his  length  of  service  Increases.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  becomes  less  and  less 
closely  aligned  with  lus  constituency.  He 
can't  help  it.  becaiuse  he  Just  doesn't  have 
enoush  time  to  spend  among  the  people  he 
represents. 

Some  substantial  periods  of  required, 
scheduled  recess  would  help  to  alleviate  this 
problem.  Legislators  would  be  able  to  keep 
up  more  and  better  contncts  with  the  people. 

'I  his  would  be  good. 


The  Serviceman's  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or    VIRGIN I.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in.scrt  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edltoi-ial 
which  appeared  in  the  maRazine.  Naval 
Affairs,  published  by  the  Fleet  Resen-e 
Association,  and  entitled  "The  SeiTice- 
man's  Congressman." 

This  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  I  believe  all  my  col- 
leagues will  concur  in  the  observations 
made  by  the  editor  of  this  magazine  con- 
cerning the  incomparable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers. 

The  Sehvicem.^.n's  Congressm.\n 

Ask  the  average  American  of  voting  age 
who  is  his  United  States  RcpresentAUve  -and 
chances  are  he  will  be  unable  to  tell  you. 
Ask  the  average  American  Serviceman  the 
same  question  and  he  ■will  quickly  reply, 
"Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers." 

To  the  average  American,  his  Congressman 
knows  his  problems,  represents  his  interests 
and  works  in  his  behalf.  In  matters  of  mili- 
tary personnel  tills  describes  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
a  "T."  That  is  why  tod.ay's  O.I.,  no  matter 
which  of  the  fifty  states  he  is  from,  considers 
Chairm.an  Rivers  his  Congressman. 

We  recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  Shipmates  in  Vietnam  stating,  "if  a 
presidential  nomination  and  election  were 
held  now.  with  only  the  military  voting, 
Ch.<vlrman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  would  be  elected 
hands  down." 

The  shipmate  was  exprersing  the  feelings 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  servicemen, 
active  duty  or  retired.  Chairman  Rivers  has 
earned  this  loyalty  not  only  because  he  knows 
and  cares  about  the  problems  of  service  per- 
sonnel but  because  tie  is  doing  something  to 
resolve  those  problems. 

When  he  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of 
this  key  Congressional  Committee  eighteen 
months  ago.  everyone  was  aware  that  he 
had  a  big  pair  of  boots  to  fill.  For  he  suc- 
ceeded Representative  Carl  Vinson  and  "Un- 
cle Carl"  had  an  imprecedented  fifty  years 
of  accomplishments  behind  him. 

Chairman  Rivers  Is  handling  his  new 
duties  in  a  seamanlike  manner.  He  under- 
stands the  principles  of  team  work  and  ths 
delegation  of  responsibility.  His  thirty- 
seven  man  Committee  Is  the  more  active  and 
stronger  because  of  this.  Party  affiliations 
are  erased  by  the  need  to  provide  for  the 
nation's  security. 

Ho  knows  his  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  well.    His  leadership  is  making  pos- 
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Bible  realistic  legislation.  Witness  the 
progressive  military  legislation  enacted  dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  months. 

His  differences  with  his  opponents  within 
the  Administration  are  honest  differences 
that  stem  from  his  belief  that  the  Congress 
Is  an  equal  partner  on  our  national  defense 
team.  He  knows  that  the  Constitution 
grants  certain  powers  and  responsibilities 
to  each  branch  of  Government.  He  Intends 
for  his  Committee  to  e.xcrcise  the  powers 
granted  to  it. 

It  is  in  pursuit  of  this  belief  that  he  h.is 
Initiated  firm.,  progressive  action  in  military 
personnel  matters.  His  accomplishments  of 
the  past  herald  an  even  brighter  future  foi 
our  nation's  fighting  men.  He  fully  recog- 
nizes the  needs  of  the  man  behind  the  gun 
and  intends  to  provide  for  those  needs. 

That  is  why  L.  Mendel  Rivers  is  the  Serv- 
iceman's Congressman. 
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The  Slums  Are  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago,  I  was  discussing  the  problem  of  our 
millions  of  citizens  who  are  living  in 
slums.  During  tliis  discussion,  the  ques- 
tion came  up:  "Just  what  is  a  slum?" 

In  ans-wering  this  question,  ■we  often 
refer  to  cnunbling  tenement  buildings, 
filthy  streets  and  alleys,  vermin-infested 
dwellings,  and  generally  inferior  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  residents. 

In  today's  Christian  Science  Monitor 
there  appears  an  editorial  which,  I  think, 
answers  this  question  in  a  new  light— ^ 
in  a  light  which  probably  puts  the  finger 
squarely  on  the  problem. 

I  would  include  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  this  editorial,  entitled  "The  Slums  Are 
People,"  and  urge  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues give  careful  consideration  to 
these  words: 

The  Slums  Are  People 
Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey,  among 
others,  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  talking  about 
slums.  And  well  he  might.  Pew  dispute 
that  the  number  one  domestic  problem  la 
America  today  is  its  cities  and  that  the  num. 
ber  one  problem  of  its  cities  is  their  slums 
The  slums  are  not  Just  filthv,  broken-down 
tenements,  garbage  and  trash  in  the  streets. 
Junk  In  the  vacant  lots,  and  vermin  every- 
where. The  slums  are  people— people  who 
lead  harried,  hollow,  hopeless,  often  desperate 
lives.  Home  of  the  Illiterate,  the  dropout 
the  unwed  mother,  the  unwanted  child  the 
slum  breeds  the  Junky,  the  prostitute,  the 
alcoholic,  the  gang  member,  the  hardened 
criminal. 

Until  the  slums  are  cie.aned  out  physically 
and  the  slum  mentalitv  and  morality  are 
transformed,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  spawn  within  itself  the  verv  problems 
Which  sap  It  of  its  energies,  gnaw  at  its  re- 
sources, and  mock  its  high  Ideals. 

No  slum  is  an  Island  unto  itself.  The  day 
of  the  ghetto  is  over.  The  rest  of  the  city 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  can  no  longer 
Ignore  It.  And  charity  is  no  longer  enough. 
Herculean  antipoverty  and  urban  renewal 
efforts  will  be  needed.  We  must  provide  far 
better  educational  opportunities  and  far 
better  living  conditions.  And  we  will  have 
to  open  channels  wherebv  people  can  get  out 


of  the  ghettos  and  slums,  regardless  of  their 
race. 

Above  all.  we  must  help  the  victims  of 
slum-living  to  help  themselves.  'Ways  mtist 
be  found  to  strengthen  their  hope  and  moU- 
vation,  to  instill  In  them  a  stronger  sense 
of  civic  responsibility,  to  awaken  a  clearer 
recognlUon  of  the  necessity  of  moral  conduct 
for  human  progress.  The  urgent  need  for 
vastly  Improved  environmental  conditions 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  even  more  fun- 
damental need  for  mental,  moral,  and  spiri- 
tual transformation. 

To  do  these  things  and  to  do  them  well  will 
demand  the  best  of  all  concerned.  To  fail 
to  do  them  or  to  do  them  poorlv  is  to  risk 
disaster  for  all  concerned. 

The  Vice-President  warned,  as  have  so 
many  others,  that  the  riot  police  and  the  na- 
tional guard  are  not  the  ultimate  answer. 
He  called  on  religious  leadership  to  "broaden 
the  base"  of  understanding  and  involvement 
Noting  that  "people  will  not  live  like  ani- 
mals." he  referrea  to  a  statement  he  had 
once  heard  In  a  sermon  as  embodying  much 
of  his  philosophy  of  life:  "The  way  you  treat 
people  is  the  way  you  treat  God."  And.  like 
the  suburbs,  the  slums  are  people. 


Dental  Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or    MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  2,  1966 
Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Stuart,  a  prominent  Brunswick. 
Maine,  dentist,  recently  gave  an  informal 
talk  on  dental  care  to  a  group  of  mothers 
taking  advantage  of  a  summer  program 
made  possible  by  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  I. 
Dr.  Stuart  is  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  preventive  dental  and  medical  care, 
and  is  participating  as  a  dentist  In  the 
Headstai-t  progiam  in  his  home  com- 
munity. 

I  believe  his  message  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  parents  of  young  children  and  I 
include  his  remarks  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record: 
Bend  Over  Backward  for  Healthy  Teeth 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  today  some 
of   my   ideas   about  preventive   dental  care. 
This  is  a  relatively  new  phase  of  dentistry 
Most  of  our  emphasis  in  the  past  has  been 
on   rcst^irative   work.     That  is.   what  to  do 
after  the  patient  gets  a  cavity  or  a  toothache. 
Now  we  are  putting  more  emphasis  on  what 
to  do   to  prevent   the  disease  from   starting 
in  the  first  place 

What  I  am  going  1^:1  tel!  you  now  is  basic- 
ally what  I  tell  my  patients  in  mv  office 
everyday.  There  is  a  lot  more  to  it  Uien 
Just  telling  the  patient  to  brush,  cut  dov^^l 
on  sweets  and  go  for  regular  check  ups.  We 
have  been  doing  this  for  years  with  very 
poor  results.  I  divide  my  paUents  Into  age 
groups  and  recommend  a  different  treatment 
plan  for  each  group, 

three-  to  eight-year-olds 
The  3-8  year  olds  comprise  the  first  group. 
There  must  be  a  greater  effort  to  publicize 
tlie  fact  that  parents  should  first  take  their 
child  to  the  dentist  when  he  Is  about  3  years 
old.  At  this  time,  the  dentist  should  ex- 
amine the  child's  entire  oral  cavity,  looking 
for  abnormalltlee,  tooth  decay  and  other 
signs  of  oral  patholo^.  The  teeth  sliould 
be  polished  with  pumice  and  fluoride  applied 


topically.  The  child  sliould  be  gi\-en  a  simple 
talk  about  mouth  hygiene  using  a  picture 
book. 

The  most  Important  thing  is  to  tell  the 
parent  that  they  should  brush  their  child's 
teeth  for  him  once  a  day,  preferably  Just 
before  he  goes  to  bed  at  night.  No  ctilld 
under  nine  years  old  can  do  an  adequate  Job 
of  brushing.  The  parent  can.  It  Is  a  simple 
Job  to  tip  the  child  over  backward  so  that 
the  back  of  the  child's  head  rests  in  vour 
lap  and  then  look  right  into  the  mouth  and 
give  the  teeth  a  good  brushing.  It  will  take 
about  two  minutes.  No  need  to  bother  with 
the  up  and  down  business  at  this  age.  Up 
and  dowm.  around.  an>-way  you  want  to  do 
it  vnu  be  all  right,  as  long'  as  you  get  all 
surfaces  clean. 

You  should  use  a  tooth  fxu^ie  with  fluoride 
in  it.  If  you  are  using  some  tooth  p:\ite 
without  fluoride,  change.  Flourlde  definitely 
helps  prevent  cavities.  Why  not  lu^e  it?  Cut 
down  on  sweets,  especially  sticky  sweet  foods. 
Try  to  confine  your  eatinf  to  three  meals  a 
day.  Brush  within  "split  minutes"  after 
eallnp;.  It  does  very  little  good  to  br'.i.sh 
wlien  you  first  get  up  In  the  morning  or  be- 
fore meals.  If  the  dentist  finds  no  c.ivities. 
you  may  keep  on  doing  Just  what  you've  been 
doing.  But  If  he  finds  one  or  two.'vou  sho\ild 
say.  "What  can  1  do.  Doctor,  to  stop  this''  ' 
Follow  his  instructions.  If  you  are  too  lazy 
to  follow  them,  you  are  to  blame  if  vour  child 
spends  a  lifetime  in  Uie  denUil  chair  periodi- 
cally neetlin.e  drillings,  fillings  and  eventu.illv 
dentures.  There  is  just  no  need  for  a  child 
to  have  cavities  these  days.  I  would  not  have 
been  able  to  make  this  statement  20  years 
ago.  I  can  tell  you  how  to  have  sound  teeth 
without  cavities  and  without  fillings,  but  will 
you  !)ay  attenticn.  will  you  believe  me?  Are 
you  willing  to  make  this  effort  in  vour  child's 
behalf,  or  are  you  too  busy'.'  Parenu;  tell 
me,  "I  don't  like  to  keep  nagging  mv  children 
to  brush  their  teeth."  I  tell  them  "Don't 
nag— you  do  it.  You  do  the  brushing  for 
them." 

eight  to  fifteen  years  old 
I  put  8-15  year  olds  In  the  second  group 
This  l.s  the^ime  to  take  the  bite  wing  x-ravs 
and  check  for  cavities  that  sUirt  between  the 
teeth.  It  is  very  difficult  to  detect  cavities 
starting  here  without  x-rays. 

Tills  is  the  time  to  consult  an  orthodontist 
If  your  child's  teeth  are  not  straight,  if  they 
are  crowded  or  spnced.  Straightening  m.-.v 
cost  «50  to  $750  but  what  more  valuable 
gift  could  you  give  your  child  than  an  at- 
tractive smile.  Orthodontics  Is  not  Just  for 
the  rich.  Most  orthodontist,E  whom  I  know 
are  very  reasonable  when  dealing  with  peo- 
ple of  modest  means.  Straight  teetli  stay 
cleaner  and  are  less  apt  to  decay. 

Very  small  cavities  can  be  treated  bv  p,-unt- 
Ing  fluoride  on  them.  They  do  not  "have  to 
be  drilled  and  fiKed  as  we  did  years  ago  The 
fluoride  will  arrest  the  decay  process. 

During  these  years  the  "teeth  should  be 
cliecked  regularly  but  on  these  visits  most  of 
the  time  should  be  spent  talking  and  in- 
structing, telling  the  patient  what  areas  they 
need  to  brush  better,  what  thev  can  do  them- 
selves to  ward  off  this  disease  that  afflicts 
more  Americans  than  any  other  disease  If 
your  dentist  does  not  apply  fluoride  t-o  your 
child's  teeth,  ask  him  t<5  do  it.  Don't' ask 
for  filling.s,  a.<ik  for  prevention. 

All  community  water  supplies  should  be 
fluoridated  We  have  had  fluoride  in  the 
drinking  water  here  In  Brunswick  for  9  vears. 
Teeth  are  definitely  better  as  a  result  of  it. 
8-15  should  nxrt  be  years  of  drUllng  and  fill- 
ing with  the  result  that  the  child  is  fearful 
of  the  dentist  for  the  rest  of  his  life  They 
should  be  years  of  Instructing  and  applying 
the  preventive  measures  we  know  prevent 
tooth  decay. 

Children  must  know  at  an  eariy  age 
about  "plaque".  P-l-a-q-u-e.  Plaque  is  that 
soft  white  material  that  oollecw  on  the 
teeth.-    This   Is   the   culprit    that   causes    all 
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XiM  trouble.  If  a  child  learns  how  to  keep 
this  off,  he's  "home-safe"  he  has  the  problem 
Ucked.  If  the  doesn't,  there  ;£  noUUiig  but 
trouble  ahead. 

njTESa*  TO  THTSTT  THAH  OLX>S 

After  15.  tt  ta  up  to  them.  You  brushed 
their  teeth  for  th*m  until  they  were  8  years 
old.  you  SAW  to  It  that  they  got  fluoride 
from  every  possible  aoiu-ce.  Ycni.  withheld 
the  sweets  and  gave  them  instead  raw  car- 
rots sticks  and  raw  celery  sticks  for  a  snuclt 
while  they  eat  around  in  front  of  televUion 
waiting  for  you  to  get  supper.  You  had 
their  teeth  straightened  If  they  needed  It. 
You  can  do  no  more,  but  this  much,  as  a 
good  parent,  you  should  do. 

When  you  take  time  to  brush  their  toeth 
for  them  when  they  are  young,  you  are  im- 
presslng  upon  them  the  fact  that  you  tliink 
It  Is  very  Important.  You  are  showing  them 
how  you  get  that  brush  onto  the  back  sur- 
face of  the  last  tooth  In  the  mouth.  When 
they  take  over  at  arotmd  the  age  of  8^9.  they 
will  be  educated  to  regular  and  thorough 
brushing.  They  will  know  the  feel  of  teeth 
that  are  really  clean.  They  will  be  uncom- 
fortable when  they  feel  plaque  accumulat- 
ing on  their  teeth.  At  age  15,  they  will  have 
28  beautiful  white  teeth  In  their  mouths  with 
no  cavities,  no  fillings.     I  know  I'm  right. 

I  have  A  mouth  full  of  fillings  myself,  all 
placed  there  when  I  was  young.  I  wasn't 
taught  what  I  am  teaching  you  now  when 

I  was  young,  even  though  my  father  was  a 
dentist.  In  those  days  they  thought  brush- 
ing twice  a  day  was  enough  so  I  brusbed 
In  tbe  morning  when  I  got  up  and  I  bni.sbed 
before  I  wen.t  to  bed  at  night.  They  dldnt 
know  Sibout  flourlde  In  those  days  and  I 
was  rurt  sufficiently  impreeed  that  sweets  were 
bad  for  my  teettx.  My  wife  has  many  fillings 
Just  as  I  do.  But  neither  of  us  have  had  a 
flllln^  for  many  years  now. 

My  16  year  old  daughter  has  28  beautiful 
white  teeth.  So  does  my  15  year  old 
daughter.     No  cavities  and  no  fillings.     My 

II  year  old  boy  has  no  cavities  and  no  fill- 
ings. They  are  not  Jiist  lucky.  They  didn't 
Inherit  good  teeth.  They  learned  their  les- 
son. They  don't  always  brush  as  well  as  I 
think  they  should,  but  they  have  always 
tried  and  they  are  doing  well  enoxigh  to  get 
resxiits.  I  tell  you  this  not  to  boast,  bv^  to 
Impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  your  chllaren 
can  all  have  teeth  just  like  my  children. 
I  guarantee  It,  If  you  will  Just  follow  in- 
structions. 

AfTE«    30 

The  main  concern  after  30  Is  keeping  the 
gums  healthy.  You  can  have  beauUiul 
white  teeth  but  If  you  don't  keep  the  plaque 
from  accumulating  around  the  gums,  you'll 
have  bleeding  gums.  If  you  have  had  bleed- 
ing gums  for  several  years,  you  have  bone 
loos  around  the  teeth.  I  guarantee  It.  Bone 
loss  means  loose  teeth.  Far  more  teeth  are 
lost  due  to  gum  problems  than  are  loet  be- 
cause o*  tooth  decay.  So  don't  accept  Weed- 
ing gums.  Qet  rid  of  them.  Ask  your 
dentist  what  to  do  sibout  them  and  follow 
his  Bdvlce.  Don't  give  up  until  those  gums 
are  pink  and  firm  and  you  can  brush  them 
lutrd  wltbout  any  bleeding. 

As  some  of  you  know  I  was  asked  to  go 
to  Washington  last  winter  and  do  a  health 
study.  One  part  of  It  naturally  dealt  with 
the  dental  problem.  I  recommended  that 
all  children  from  the  age  of  3-15  be  given 
dental  check  upe  each  year.  This  would  In- 
clude examination,  x-rays,  cleaning  the 
teeth,  and  applying  fluoride  topically,  a  free 
tooth  brush  and  a  tube  of  tooth  paste  con- 
taining fluoride  and  last,  but  most  lmix>r- 
tant.  a  good  session  of  dental  care  Instruc- 
tion. 

This  Is  the  only  type  of  Federally  financed 
dental  care  I'm  In  favor  of.  I'm  opp>06ed  to 
spending  one  penny  of  Federal  money  for 
fillings,  bridges  or  dentures. 

I  see  no  reasoQ  why  we  should  limit  dental 
benefits    to   the   poor   and   undeiprlvlloged 


youngsters.  Why  make  second  doss  citizens 
out  of  middle  cl.iss  youngsters.  Tliey  need 
this  prevcaUve  dental  care  instruction  Just 
as  much  as  anyone  else.  We  should  not  be 
afraid  to  spe.id  a  little  money  to  give  our 
chlidrea  sound  healthy  teeth. 

If  we  are  willing  to  spend  billions  to  fight 
a  Wivr  i:i  Viet  N.im,  billions  on  highw.iys  ajid 
billions  to  explore  space,  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  give  some  health  service  to  our  pc-ople. 
Other  countries  do.  Health  should  be  a 
right — as  education  is  in  our  public  schools^ 
i.v_.  a  privilege  as  it  is  tiow.  When  children 
£U.Tcr  because  their  parents  do  not  know,  I 
have  no  qualn^  about  spending  money  to 
enlighten  them  and  give  the  coming  geiier.i- 
tio.'i  a  better  chance. 

I  hope  my  preventive  denticare  proposal 
will  be  written  In  the  form  of  a  bill  and 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  think  'good  preventive  dental  care 
siiould  be  avaU.iOle  to  all.  It  ccriainiy  Is 
not  now.  Parents  don't  always  have  the 
money  to  take  their  young  children  to  the 
de;ir.ist.  Dentists  have  the  reputation  of 
being  expensive.  Preventive  denticare 
would  not  be  very  costly  and  to  me  it  makes 
more  sense  than  any  other  approach.  We 
who  know  have  a  miTal  obligation  to  teach 
tii.->se  who  don  t  know.  But  I  don't  feel  any 
moral  obligation  to  render  dental  care  to  the 
lazy. 

Federal  legislation  supporting  a  dental 
preveuticare  program  is  the  only  way  we  will 
every  get  the  dentists  to  devote  their  time 
to  telling  the  young  patients  and  the  p.irent^ 
about  the  value  of  these  preventive  me.is- 
ures.  It  is  the  only  way  we  will  ever  get 
the  emphasis  away  from  restorative  work  on 
to  education,  where  it  belongs.  Preventive 
dentistry  and  preventive  medicine  are  defi- 
nitely the  coming  thing. 

To  summarize: 

1)  If  the  community  water  supply  is  fluo- 
ridated, 

2)  If  you  brushed  yoiir  child's  teeth  before 
he  went  to  bed  each  night  from  age  3-8, 

3)  If  the  dentist  cleaned  the  ^eth  and 
applied  fluoride  topically  to  the  teeth  reg- 
ularly, 

4)  If  you  used  a  tooth  paste  with  fluoride 
added  to  It, 

5)  If  an  earnest  effort  has  been  m.ade  to 
reduce  in-between  meal  e.ating.  especially 
sticky  sweet  foods. 

6)  .\nd  If  the  teeth  were  brushed  right 
after  eating — 'split  minutes"  after  eating. 
(I  don't  mean  Ju.st  waving  a  tooth  brush 
around  in  them.  I  mean  really  looking  for 
that  plaque  and  gomg  after  It.) 

If  these  sl.x  things  h.ive  been  done  faith- 
fully. yi:>iu-  child  should  reach  age  15  with 
no  cavlUes  or  at  lp;ist  under  .six.  If  they 
have  learned  their  le.=»<jn  well  by  the  time 
they  reach  this  age.  I  don't  see  why  they 
need  to  go  to  the  dentist  anymore  unless 
they  are  doubtful  and  want  reassurance.  I 
don't  go  t>i  the  dertist  an',7r."rp! 

Robert  S.  Stu-aht  D  D  S. 


Praise  for  Delta  Air  Lines 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnF:.-ENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1966 

Mr.  'WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
many  Members  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  the  airlines  strike — most  of  It 
crltlcaL  Certainly,  the  long  stoppage 
has  disrupted  many  plans.  Yet,  the  in- 
convenience to  the  traveling  public  would 
be  Immeasurably  worse  were  It  not  for 


the  splendid  senice  rendered  by  au-lines 

still  fljTJig. 

Principal  among  these,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  Delta  Air  Lines,  based  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Woolman,  board  chauTnan  of 
Delta,  likes  to  refer  to  his  or,?anization 
a^  "a  country  airline."  Perhaps  Delta 
began  that  way  but  today  it  is  a  major 
caiTier.  s.nanning  the  continent  from 
South  to  North,  and  from  Ea^t  to  West. 

During  the  strike.  Delta  has  borne  a 
particularly  heavy  burden.  The  only 
major  carrier  operation  from  the  air  hub 
of  the  South,  t'ne  entire  orErani/ation  has 
worked  feverishly — and  with  remarkable 
efficiency  to  handle  the  inordinate  de- 
mand of  the  public. 

Thus,  amid  all  the  censure.  I  wish  to 
add  a  word  of  praise  for  Delta  Air  Lir.c ,, 
of  Atlanta,  whose  perforaiance  and  scr\-- 
ice  during  these  ti-ying  times  is  In  the 
hirrhest  and  best  tradition  of  a  creat 
Industry. 


August  2,  1966 
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The  Flailing  Birchers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  2.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wherever 
and  whenever  there  is  insecurity,  sus- 
picion and  fear  flourish.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  the  cold  war  uncertainty  has 
become  an  almost  dally  state  of  mind. 
Tliere  Is  no  doubt  that  "watchfulness" 
Is  absolutely  necessary.  Unfortunately 
as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  past  decade, 
certain  groups  have  arisen  whose  sole 
purpose  It  Is  to  frighten  the  American 
public  with  a  barrage  of  false  suspicions 
and  accusations. 

Radical,  wild  rightwing  groups  are  as 
much  an  evil  as  those  of  the  left.  They 
are  both  malicious  forces  that  employ 
such  rabble  rousers  as  Connie  Lynch, 
Billy  James  Hargis,  Richard  Cotton,  and 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  to  agitate  for  their 
cause. 

One  of  these  groups  Is  the, John  Birch 
Society  whose  pseudo-Americanism  has 
recently  been  exposed  to  reveal  their 
true  "lunatic  fringe"  operations.  In  this 
connection.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  an  article  entitled  "The 
Flalliiig  Birchers,"  which  appeared  In  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  Bulletin  of 
June  1966. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Flailing  Birciikrs:  Hi'ht  Badly  by  Ex- 
posure OF  Its  AcnviTiEs,  the  Birch  So- 
ciety   Is    Attacking    ADIj — and    Treadimc 
THE  Path  Toward  the  Lunatic  Fringe 
The  John  Birch  Society  has  been  cauijht 
with   Its   flag   down,   .stripped   of   Its   pseudo 
Americanism,  exposed  for  what  It  really  is — 
a   Radical   Right   group    treading   the   path 
toward  the  lunatic  fringe. 

The  sight  Is  far  from  pretty.  The  reper- 
cussions— for  the  Society — are  serious.  Birch 
fund  raising  h!»s  not  come  up  to  expectations. 
Political  candidates  are  vehemently  denying 
Birch  backing  or  even  remote  association. 
Private  citizens  are  beginning  to  question 
Birch  tactics  and  programs. 

And  the  Birch  Society  la  desperately  trying 
to    discredit    the    organization    which    haa 


helped   to    expose    It — the    Antl-Defamatlon 
League  of  B'nai  B'rlth. 

Tiie  Le.igue.  according  to  Birch  spokesmen. 
Is  "Gestapo-like."  is  promoting  antl- 
Semltlsm,  Is  actively  "pro-Communist."  To 
Birch  top  priority  programs — get  the  U.S.  out 
of  the  U.N..  get  E.irl  Warren,  get  the  State 
Departments — has  been  added  one  more,  get 
the  Antl.  Dcf.aniation  League. 

The  task  is  f.ir  from  easy.  The  League  Is 
the  organization  hailed  by  "four  presidents  of 
the  United  States  for  its  contributions  to 
Anierican  democracy — by  President  Truman 
for  a  program  "designed  to  preserve  and 
Etrengthen  human  rights  and  save  us  from 
the  wxstc  of  prejudice  and  discriininatlon;" 
by  President  Eisenhower  for  work  wliich  "has 
br.jUErht  strength  to  the  naticn.il  commu- 
nity;" by  President  Kennedy  who  likened 
wh.it  ADL  h.as  stood  for  for  half  a  century  to 
"what  tills  country  has  stood  for  for  two 
hundred  years:"  by  President  Johnson  who 
Bald  that  "wherever  ADL  torches  burn,  toler- 
ance, decency  and  charity  have  been  illumi- 
nated." And  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  his  book. 
Masters  of  Deceit,  cited  the  League  for  carry- 
ing forth  "some  of  tlie  most  effective  opposi- 
tion to  Communism  In  the  United  States." 

But  those  are  facts  Ju.'^t  as  such  League 
charges  against  the  Birch  Society  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  doc\unented  facts:  that  the  So- 
ciety Is  contributing  to  anti-Semitism,  that 
Birch  bookstores  sell  works  of  known  anti- 
Semites,  that  anti-Semites  have  participated 
In  Birch  activities  and  have  contributed  to 
Birch  publications. 

In  a  seeming  effort  to  disprove  the  taint 
of  anti-Semitism,  the  Society,  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  ADL's  Report  On  The  John 
Birct!  Society,  by  Benjamin  R.  Epstein  and 
Arnold  Forster,  created  a  front  group.  The 
Jewish  Society  of  Americanists.  Only  two 
"Jewish  Americanists" — both  paid  Birch  em- 
ployees— and  Thomas  J.  Davis,  the  Society's 
eastern  regional  public  relations  manager, 
showed  up  at  the  press  conference  launching 
the  Society  within  the  Society. 

Reporters  asked  them  why  Eric  D.  Butler, 
cited  in  the  ADL  report  as  a  leading  Aus- 
tralian anti-Semite,  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Birch  American  Opinion  Magnzine.  Davis 
said  the  Society  would  make  its  own  investi- 
gation of  Butler. 

Several  months  later,  the  Jewish  Society  of 
Americanists  dragced  through  a  two-day 
"national  convention"  with  less  than  twenty- 
five  participants  and  Eric  D.  Butler  was  still 
writing  for  American  Opinion.  Butler,  who 
once  wrote  his  own  version  of  the  spurious 
Protocols  of  Zion  and  was  critlslzed  by  the 
Catholic  archdiocese  of  Sydney  for  having 
produced  "a  childish  exhibition  of  anti-Semi- 
tism at  Its  worst  ...  a  disgraceful  and  mis- 
chievous production  which  Is  calculated  to 
do  harm  .  .  .  ,"  had  apparently  been  given 
a  clean  bill  of  health  by  the  Birch  Society. 
Still  another  contributor  to  American 
Opinion  and  a  member  of  the  Birch  National 
Council.  Revllo  P.  Oliver,  was  a  speaker  this 
past  April  at  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Con- 
gress of  Freedom.  Oliver,  who  contends  that 
the  Nazis  did  not  kill  six  million  Jews  and 
publicly  read  a  leter  from  a  Jewish  critic  in  a 
mocking  Jewish  accent,  appeared  on  the 
same  platform  with  Ned  Touchstone,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  racist  and  antl-Semltlc 
publication,  The  Councilor:  Opal  Tanner 
White,  top  aid  to  Gerald  K.  Smith:  anti- 
Semitic  broadcaster  Richard  Cotton;  and 
Richard  B.  Moran.  a  member  of  Liberty  Lob- 
by's Board  of  Policy  who  is  active  In  the 
Christian  Crusade  and  made  blatantly  anti- 
Semitic  remarks  before  that  group's  leader- 
ship school  in  Miami. 

The  Birch  att;vcks  on  the  League  are  them- 
selves echoes  of  those  made  by  longtime 
peddlers  of  prejudice.  The  statements  made 
by  Davis,  for  example,  seeking  to  draw  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  League  and  B'nal 
B'rtth  and  accusing  the  League  of  promoting 
Wgotry.  appear  to  have  been  taken  almoet 
▼erbatlm  from  writings  of  Joseph  Kamp,  the 


extremist  pamphleteer  whose  work  Is   pep- 
pered with  antl-Semltlc  Innuendo. 

The  attempt  to  divide  the  League  from 
Its  parent  body  was  promptly  answered  by 
William  A.  Wexler.  president  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
who  confirmed  the  "absolute  Identity  of 
viewpoint  between  B'nal  B'rith  and  ADL  on 
both  the  danger  of  Uie  John  Birch  Society 
to  Anierican  institutions  and  the  outrageous 
attacks  by  Birchlte  spokesmen  against 
ADL  .  .  .  B'nal  B'rith  and  its  Antl-Defamatlon 
Ltvigue  were  in  tlie  anti-Communist  fight 
long  before  Robert  Welch  ever  thouglit  of  a 
John  Birch  Society." 

There  i.s  other  evidence  of  Kamp-Blrch 
Society  links.  Welch's  book  accusing  Pre,;- 
Idont  Eisenhower  of  being  a  Communist 
agent,  also  had  passages  taken  verbatim  from 
a  Kamp  publication:  Welch  paid  lor  Kitinp's 
editorial  services  in  checking  the  manuscript 
of  his  book  on  The  Life  of  Jolin  Birclt :  a 
Kamp  pamphlet  attacking  Jewish  leaders  was 
sold  at  a  1965  Boston  rally  run  by  several 
Birch  Society  staff  members  and  featuring 
a  testimonial  dinner  for  Welch 

The  Society's  attacks  on  ADL.  Include  a 
new  note — the  deliberate  promotion  of  hos- 
tility between  Christians  and  Jews. 

Birch  spoke.'-men  are  false  and  maliciously 
Interpreting  the  findings  of  the  University 
of  California's  study  of  Christian  Beliefs  and 
Anti-Semitism  as  an  attack  on  church-go- 
ing and  Christian  religions.  The  study,  de- 
scribed by  Davis  as  "one  of  the  most  vul- 
gar things  I've  ever  laid  eyes  on,"  was  an 
independent  scientific  probing  by  the  Uni- 
versity's Survey  Research  Center  for  which 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  provided  a  fi- 
nancial grant.  It  has  been  accepted  by  Chris- 
tian reliplous  leaders  (see  p.  1-3)  as  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  Improving  Interfalth 
relations — Just  as  the  League's  work  for  dec- 
ades In  this  field  has  been  accepted  and 
hailed. 

Although  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  the  Society,  confused  about  so  many 
things,  seems  twice  as  confused  about  the 
League.  Its  top  spokesmen  contradict  each 
other.  Davis  says  the  League  was  founded 
"for  a  high  and  noble  cause — to  expose  big- 
otry and  hatred"  and  has  deviated  from  its 
original  purpose.  Welch,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a  recorded  monologue  for  new  or  prospec- 
tive members,  says  the  League,  "was  found- 
ed ...  to  create  antl-Semltlsm." 

The  rantings  of  the  John  Birch  Society  are 
carrying  that  organization  closer  and  closer 
to  the  outer  fringe  of  Oie  poliUcal  spectrum 
that  owes  Its  precarious  life  to  kooks  and 
bigots. 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALlrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  2,  1966 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  May  5,  1966,  I  addressed  the 
House  to  point  out  the  drastic  effects 
which  President  Johnson's  tight-money 
policies  were  having  on  the  homebuild- 
ing  Industry  of  California  and  the  tre- 
mendous rate  of  unemployment  in  the 
construction  trades  which  was  resulting 
from  that  policy.  The  title  of  my  speech 
was,  "President  Johnson's  Instant  Reces- 
sion in  the  Building  Industry." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
Standard  Register  Leader,  a  most  pro- 
gressive newspaper  in  my  concessional 
district,   has   done   a   splendid  Job  of 


focusing  attention  upon  the  drastic  ef- 
fects of  the  Johnson  administration's 
tight-money  policy  in  a  three-part  series 
of  articles  written  by  Helen  Emmerich. 
I  consider  these  articles  to  be  well  done 
and  to  truly  represent  the  situation  in 
central  Cahfomia.  Therefore.  I  com- 
mend all  three  of  the  articles  to  the 
attention  of  the  House: 

MoNE-y  Crisis  Siihals;  Area  Building  Periled 
(By  Helen  ESnmench) 

A  grim  picture  of  unemployment  without 
relief  in  sight  was  painted  t«day  by  home 
builders,  contractors  ar.d  construction  trade 
unions  in  Mountain  View.  Suiin>-i-ale  and 
elsewhere  In  Santa  Clara  County. 

Money— the  glaring  lack  of  It— is  the  key- 
word  to  the  growing  recession,  homebuilders 
say. 

Construction  trade  union  offldr.ls  pi..int  to 
the  long  lines  of  men,  waiting  for  Jobs  that 
ore  not  available,  as  stark  evidence  to  the 
gTlndlng  halt  In  construction  of  homes  and 
apartments. 

The  bleak  picture  was  taken  today  on  the 
heels  of  an  announcement  by  a  major  Cali- 
fornia savings  and  loan  institution  that  It 
would  "sharply  curtail  home  loans." 

American  Savings  and  Loan  President  S. 
Mark  Tajjer  said  his  company  will  make  no 
new  home  loans  "where  there  Is  an  over- 
supply"  and  will  further  demand  larger  down 
payments  and  tougher  credit  checks." 

But  builders  say  there  Is  no  "oversupply" 
of  homes  In  this  area.  Conversely  they  pre- 
dict, the  supply  of  available  homes  will  be 
depleted  In  the  next  three  months. 

Gov.  Edmund  Brown  has  prophesied  "the 
California  home  building  Industry  will  be 
the  hardest  hit  in  the  nation,  U  tight  money 
policies  aren't  eased  substantially  and 
quickly." 

Grassroots  evidence  of  the  upheaval  Is 
basically  clear  in  the  areas  Burroundiiig 
MounUiin  'V^lew  and  Sunnyvale. 

Construction  men  are  out  of  wca-k.  They 
are  learning  to  live  on  50-60  percent  of  their 
normal  take-home  pay. 

The  Peninsula  Builders  Exchange  Inc  .  rep- 
resenting some  300  general  and  sub-contrac- 
tors, say  "many,  many  smaller  firms  are  vir- 
tually shut  down  because  of  the  lack  of 
financing." 

Carpenters  Union  Local  1280,  In  Mountain 
■View,  reports  more  than  220  members  out  of 
work  "with  no  relief  In   Bight." 

The  Electricians  Union  says  "work  U 
quickly  diminishing  and  we  expect  a  bad 
winter.  Our  commercial  and  Industrial  work 
Is  all  that's  holding  us  together." 

Contractors  and  trade  unions  say  the  com- 
mercial work  and  Industrial  development 
that  keeps  men  working  now  will  soon  be 
fiiU&hed.  And  they  wouder  what  they  will 
do  for  an  encore. 

Electricians,  carpenters  and  other  union 
men  are  finishing  up  construction  on  two 
major  shopping  centers  In  Mountain  View. 
The  Mayfield  Mall  and  the  Mountain  View 
Shopping  Center  will  be  completed  In  the 
next  few  months. 

There  are  few  new  commercial  complexee 
up  for  bid.  contractors  say. 

Home  butlders  are  drawing  an  even  bleaker 
picture,  saying  Uiat  they  have  dozens  of  or- 
ders for  new  homes  that  will  not  be  con- 
structed unless  the  hold  on  financing  is 
slackened. 

One  major  builder  called  the  situation  so 
serious  that  we  will  have  to  raise  by  more 
than  $1,000  the  cost  of  our  avaUable  homes 
Just  to  breck  even. 

Another  custom  builder  says  his  builder 
friendfi  are  cloclng  up  shop,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  when  he  Is  fin- 
ished with  his  present  Job. 

The  Standard  Register  Leader  Monday  wlU 
take  a  look  In  depth  at  the  men  who  build 
bomee,  the  men  who  sell  them,  the  men  who 
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finaadally  back  the  biiilders  and  tlie  pubUo 
that  atacids  to  loee  In  the  ebbing  tide  ot 
coaatructiac  economy. 

Ahxa   Contractors    Griu    About   Ftttxtrx   or 

BlTILDrNG 

(By  Helen  Emmerich) 
It's  no  secret  to  men  In  the  business  that 
the  hom«  building  boom  has  been  over  for 
some  time. 

Desplt«  the  fact  that  available  land  Is 
shrinking  dally,  that  the  population  is  In- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  with  It 
the  demand  for  more  private  housing,  there 
Just  Isn't  any  money  for  construction. 

Custom  home  builder  Ray  Elkuis,  of  Sun- 
nyvale, says  the  future  "doesn't  look  good. 
Money  is  getting  tighter  every  day.  Many  of 
my  friends  are  closing  up  shop." 

Elkins  bxillds  homes  In  the  $40,000  brackel;, 
mostly  in  Los  Altos  and  Los  Altoe  HUls.  He 
says  b«  has  plenty  of  bid  jobs  but  won't  be 
sbls  to  build  the  homes. 

"There  is  no  over-supply  of  homes,  but  the 
people  who  want  and  need  homes  can't  get 
the  money  to  buy  them. 

"There  aren't  any  plans  out  to  bid.  and 
worse  yet  nothing  on  the  design  boards. 
When  tbs  houses  under  construction  are 
finished  there's  nothing  to  look  forward  to," 
»ifciTu  said. 

"Money,"  Elkins  said,  "is  getting  tighter 
every  day.  Lo&n  institutioiis  are  afraid  oif 
the  builders,  they  don't  want  to  take  chances. 
Now,  they  are  requiring  bu.Idcrs  to  have 
bonds  and  bonding  companies  ck.n't  have  the 
money." 

Mountain  View  builder  Jol-.n  Williams,  who 
has  constructed  many  of  the  city's  duplexes, 
says  "we  can't  get  duplex  money  In  this 
•rea." 

But  Williams  agrees  ti.cre  is  no  over- 
supply  erf  hcxnes. 

"Tight  money  Is  cert.\inly  going  to  effect 
the  market,  but  the  effect  will  probably  be 
felt  more  in  Sunnyvale  toward  San  Jose  and 
west.  Prom  that  p>olnt  east  toward  Palo 
Alto,  we  have  a  very  good  market. 

StH-ling  Homes  builder  Pat  O'Connell  calls 
the  market,  "the  lowest  I  cam  recall  since 
1957." 

"My  crews  are  the  smallest  ever.  I  have 
laid  off  nten  who  have  been  associated  with 
me  for  nine  years.  It's  the  worst  I've  ever 
seed.  We're  Just  hanging  on  by  our  teeth. 
We've  taken  sharp  salary  cuts,  cut  our  stall 
and  there's  no  relief  In  sight." 

O'Connell  Is  the  builder  for  Mo^intaln 
View's  flrst  cluster-type,  planned  cotnrnunlty 
bomes.  They  have  been  selling  for  825- 
27,000. 

"Next  month  we  will  Increase  the  price  by 
$1,000  and  that  will  go  strictly  to  the  lender 
to  handle  the  mortgagee." 

"The  picture  is  grim  and  getting  more  se- 
rious," O'Connell  said.  "The  whole  thing 
started  a  year  ago  but  the  public  didn't 
realize  it  until  now." 

"IrTe8F»on3lble  government  buying  and  a 
runaway  Inflation  are  the  culprits  behind  the 
bleak  business,"  O'Connell  says. 

"There  are  hoards  of  lumber  marked  for 
Viet  Nam.  Just  rotting  In  the  yards,  and 
acres  of  unused  copper  tubing.  We've  had  to 
90  back  to  using  galvanized  tubing  for  our 
bomes,"  he  said. 

"Everyone  is  hurting  from  the  pinch.  I 
could  name  you  two  major  mortgage  firms, 
ones  that  have  financed  hundreds  of  homes, 
that  are  closing  offices,  laying  off  people  and 
are  In  real  trouble." 

San  Joee  has  issued  no  building  permits 
for  apcu^znents  so  far  In  the  flrst  six  months 
of  the  year,  and  only  286  permits  for  homes. 

Residential  permit  applications  In  the  City 
of  Mountain  View  have  taken  a  sharp  dip. 
Building  Inspector  Charles  Hlnkley  said. 

"What  it  amounts  to  is  there  Is  no  resi- 
dential money,  and  for  the  past  13  montba 
we've  issued  only  187  permits  for  privats 
homes.  That's  about  half  of  the  pyrevlous 
12  months." 


In  Sunnyvale,  the  City  issued  14  permits 
last  month,  as  compared  to  40  the  previous 
month. 

Builders  say  It  will  be  a  long,  hot  summer, 
in  a  period  otherwise  alive  with  the  ring  of 
the  carpenter's  hammer.  How  then  does  It 
look  for  the  winter  ahead?  Construction 
trade  union  leaders  talk  tomorrow,  as  do  the 
realtors  who  live  by  the  commls.>ions  made 
In  selling  homes. 

MoRB  Area  Homes  for  S.ale  in  Ticht-Monbt 
AUrket 

(By  Helen  Emmerich) 
Curtailment  In  financing  timt  has  mortally 
wounded  some  home  builders,  virtually  sty- 
mied the  contractors  and  is  forcing  construc- 
tion tradesmen  to  Live  on  unemployment 
compensation  may  be  working  conversely  to 
pad  the  realtors'  p>ocket. 

Realtors  say  there  are  more  homes  on  the 
market  than  there  were  a  year  .ago.  They 
say  they  have  changed  their  sales  techniqvies 
and   describe   a   miirket   alive   with    activity. 

UnUke  builders  and  contractors,  who  need 
big  money  to  begin  subdivi.siun.s  or  finance 
an  expensive  custom-built  home,  realtors 
have  an  operating  edge.  They  iiave  existing 
properties  to  work  with  right  now. 

Mountain  View  Realtor  William  Hender- 
son says  the  interest  rate  w.ir  h.vs  "not  ef- 
fected the  real  esUite  market  in  Mountain 
View,  at  least  not  the  Wiiy  it  has  in  San 
Francisco  where  offices  £ire  being  closed  and 
brokerage  firms  are  combining  to  cut  down 
overhead." 

"Business  seems  to  be  picking  up  again 
here,  though  not  nece.ssarily  m  direct  home 
sales."  Henderson  siild 

Sales  were  up  in  the  Multiple  Listing  Serv- 
ice during  the  first  tliroe  months  of  thi.=;  year, 
when  73  sales  were  made,  as  comp.ired  to  68 
the  previous  year. 

"Percentage-wise,  we  are  dawn  only  12 
per  cent  In  the  last  three  months,  when  we 
sold  63  homes  dvirtng  .^prll.  May  and  June, 
as  compared  to  77  homes  during  that  three- 
month  period  last  year."  Henderson  said. 

"There  are  more  houses  on  the  market,  but 
otir  sales  techniques  have  changed,"  Hender- 
son said.  "There  are  more  leiises  witli  options 
to  buy  than  ever  before  An  owner  would 
rather  lease  with  option  than  allow  his  home 
to  sit  vacant." 

T  ^  '.ease-option  route.  Henderson  said,  has 
served  to  keep  prices  level. 

"In  the  l:ist  week  it  seem.s  that  .sales  ac- 
tivity has  picked  up.  but  we  are  awiire  of  the 
many  foreclosures  that  have  made  it  a  rough 
year  for  builders  and  contnu-t^irs  As  long 
as  the  population  Increruses  and  we  have 
properties  to  work  with,  we  don't  predict  a 
lag  in  our  business,"  Henderson  said. 

What's  bad  for  the  builders  appears  to  be 
good  for  the  apaj-tnient  and  home  owners. 
They  have  already  played  the  hungry  waiting 
game  tJirouE;h  a  period  of  overbuilding  in 
Mountain  View, 

Last  year,  there  was  much  concern  over 
the  vacant  eyes  staring  from  empty  apart- 
ment windows,  while  llie  city  suffered 
through  a  25-35  percent  v;u'ancy  rate. 

"Now.  tJie  rate  is  less  th.in  10  {>ercent.  and 
I  don't  know  of  anyone  hurting  on  apajt- 
ments.  Tight  money  helps  some  people,  even 
though  it  does  cut  down  on  starts,"  Hender- 
son said. 

Ken  Hill  Realty  In  Sunnyvale  predicts  an 
even  tighter  money  situation,  "but  It  will 
still  be  the  builder  who  continues  to  be 
hurt." 

"There  is,  however,  no  oversupply  of  homes 
In  Sunnyvale.  It  Is  the  credit  situation  that 
is  bad,  they  can't  make  It  much  tougher  than 
it  Is  right  now,"  HiU  said. 

Doug  Couch.  Mountain  View  realtor,  says 
the  Vietnam  war  Is  taking  "the  big  slice  of 
money  right  off  the  top  and  leaving  the  real 
estate  money  at  the  bottom  of  the  bcureL" 

"Big  corporation  loons  are  pushing  the  real 
money  down  to  the  bottom.  Lenders  are 
looking  at  real  estate  loans  as  the  least  de- 


sirable of  all  loans.  Car  loans,  for  instance. 
are  much  more  desirable  to  make  because  the 
Interest  rate  la  more  attractive." 

"But  that's  the  way  it  goes,"  Couch 
stoically  countered.  "When  there  Is  plenty 
of  money,  everyone  Is  fighting  for  reaJ 
estate." 

E.xperts  say  no  amount  of  medicine  will  be 
strong  enough  to  cure  the  sick  market.  Tlicy 
fvirther  predict  a  40  per  cent  drop  In  housing 
starts  throughout  the  nation  this  year. 

On  the  home  front,  however,  men  In  tlie 
building  business  are  looking  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  Thursday  In  San  Francisco  on  a 
proposal  to  broaden  lending  authority  of 
state-licensed  savings  and  loan  associations 
by  the  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  Insurance. 

Assemblyman  and  Committee  Ch;ijnaiii 
Bob  Morettl,  D-Pacolma,  said  lawmakers 
want  to  learn  If  present  laws  limiting  ?.=;.- >- 
elation  loans  to  tlie  mortgage  market  are  too 
restrictive. 

Lawmakers  say  they  are  concerned  over 
the  long-run  stability  of  the  savings  arid 
loan  Industry,  that  they  want  to  make  sure 
"associations  will  not  In  the  future  be  under 
pressure  to  move  funds  into  Inferior  loans." 

"It  might  be  necessary  to  provide  associa- 
tions with  more  lending  alternatives  so  they 
can  better  deploy  their  def>06it  funds," 
Morettl  said. 

Whatever  Is  accomplished.  It  won't  be  soon 
enough,  builders,  contractors  and  tradesmen 
agree.  They  are  tightening  their  belts  for  a 
long,  cold  winter. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  2,  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  New  Yoik 
Times  on  August  1,  entitled  "Ways  To 
Check  Price  Rises  To  Be  Studied  by  City 
Unit." 

Tills  article  points  up  once  a;ain  tl.c 
need  for  a  massive  attack  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  Inflation  and  tlie  hiph 
cost  of  living.  I  call  pai-ticular  attention 
to  the  last  two  paragraphs. 

My  bill.  H.R.  7179,  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Consumers,  will  bring  to  tl^e 
Cabinet,  a  department  specifically  geared 
to  offer  protection  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. Hearings  have  been  lield  on  thi.s 
legislation  In  Washington  and  In  New 
York  City,  and  additional  lie.ii-.nfcs  n:e 
now  scheduled  for  August  15  lie;c  in 
Washing-ton. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  sup- 
port and  action  to  this  measure. 

The  Times'  article  follows: 
Wats  To  Check  Price  Rise.s  To  Be  SircirD 
BY  Crrr  Units 
(By  WiU  Llssner) 

Markets  Commissioner  S^\muel  J  Kearinj, 
Jr.,  said  yesterday  that  he  has  set  up  a  com- 
mittee of  supermarket  representatives  in  a 
move  against  ao&rlng  food  prices.  Every 
available  weapon  in  his  limited  arsenal  will 
be  used,  he  added,  to  carry  out  Mayor  Lmd- 
aay'a  mandate  to  "keep  a  watch"  and  turn 
over  any  eivldence  of  Ulegal  action  to  pro.'.- 
cutlng  agencies. 
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Milk  Is  Scheduled  to  go  up  In  prie«  an- 
other cent  a  quart  today,  butter  and  eggs 
ere  at  high  levels  after  sharp  price  rises  and 
brc.-id  Is  at  a  record  price  of  30  cents  a  pound 
lo-'if. 

Mr  Rearing  told  a  television  audience  in 
an  appearance  on  WNBC-TVs  "Direct  Line" 
show  that  the  first  item  on  the  a-enda  of 
the  supermarket  committee  was  an  inquiry 
Into  w!iy  prices  vary  between  cue  food  chain 
outlet  and  another. 

Cuniplaints  to  the  city's  Markets  Depart- 
ment have  pointed  out  tli;it  not  only  do 
prices  vary  between  one  outlet  and  another, 
but  within  the  same  chain  they  somet:mes 
tend  t.o  be  cheaper  in  "silk-.-itocking"  neicli- 
borhoocis  aiHi  higher  in  slums. 

Mr.  Rearing  suid  in  an  Interview  after  Jiis 
television  appearance  that  such  differences 
sometimes  reflected  different  competitive 
conditions  but  that  he  a!.-o  suspected  that 
they  sometimes  reflected  a  difTercnce  in  con- 
sumer reaction  to  higher  n.nces. 

"We  try  to  publicize  prices  so  housewives 
will  know  what  prices  to  expect  and  will 
resist  paying  prices  higher  tlian  the  market," 
he  said. 

"Wo  don't  organize  anything  like  bovcotts, 
but  we  do  try  to  get  consumers  to  buy  sub- 
stitute items  which  are  a  bargain  and  leave 
the  high-priced  items  alone." 

The  Commissioner  said  that  a  municipal 
agency  was  limited  In  iu  legal  powers  for 
fighting  excessive  prices  but  that  he  honed 
to  make  consumer  education  an  effective 
weapon  in  moderating  the  price  rises. 

Apart  from  dealing  with  consumer  com- 
plaint.^;,  such  as  the  variation  of  prices  be- 
tween outlets  of  a  single  chain,  the  com- 
mittee will  seek  to  aid  the  consumer  to  com- 
bat ri.=;ing  prices  by  Intelligent  shopping  he 
explained. 

On  the  committee,  the  Commissioner  re- 
ported, are  representatives  of  all  food  chains 
operating  stores  and  supermarkets  in  the 
citv. 

Education  of  consumers  can  be  achieved 
through  new.spaper  advertistlng  and  point- 
of-sale  Information  In  posters  in  sup'-rmar- 
ket-s.  he  said.  With  the  variety  of  goods  In 
stock  in  supermarkets,  the  possibilities  for 
substituting  lower-priced  commodities  lor 
higher-priced  items  were  greater,  he  pointed 
out. 

"If  hou.-ewives  would  switch  from  the 
large  white  Grade  A  eggs  most  of  them  buy 
to  medium  pgg.>;.  white  or  brown,  which  are 
a  bargain  right  nov.-.  thev  would  get  more  egg 
for  their  money  and  the  price  of  the  large 
would  be  more  reasonable."  ho  said. 

"Any  lime  mediums  sell  for  7  or  8  cents 
a  dozen  below  the  large,  they're  a  bargain 
Right  now  mediums  are  selling  for  20  centfi  a 
dozen  less."  he  added. 

But  for  the  family  with  children,  substitti- 
tion  is  no  Folution  to  the  problem  of  rising 
milk  prices,  he  .said.  Once  thev  could  switch 
to  powdered  milk,  but  now,  he  pointed  out 
pnccs  of  powdered  milk  have  risen  In  the 
same  proportion  as  liquid  milk. 

"■nie  creameries  and  the  distributors  of 
milk,  and  the  bakeries  in  the  c.isc  of  broad 
haven't  given  the  consumer  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  rising  prices."  Mr.  Keariu" 
said.  '  " 

"They  claim  higher  fnrm  prices  are  respon- 
sible, But  If  they  are,  milk  should  have 
gone  up  I'.,  cents  a  quart,  not  3  cents,  and 
bread  should  have  gone  up  half  a  cent  a 
potmd,  not  2  cents." 

Commissioner  Kraring  said  he  .suspected 
there  w.as  collusion  in  the  case  of  the  milk 
price.  In  May,  he  pointed  out,  he  turned 
over  to  the  United  SU.tes  Attorney's  office 
afndavlt.s  from  dealers  stating  that  they  were 
subjected  to  trade  pressure  when  they 
sought  to  sell  milk  at  a  pennv  or  so  below  the 
prevailing  price.  But  the  antitrust  division 
Of  the  Department  of  Jtistice,  which  has  been 
Investig.ating,  has  not  Indicated  that  any 
action  can  be  taken,  he  said. 
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"When  prices  cluster  around  the  average 
as  they  do  with  milk,"  he  continued,  "it  cer- 
tainly argues  tliat  there  Is  an  explicit  price 
understanding  In  the  trade." 

NO  CONCRETE  F\TDENCE 

But  hts  Inspectors  have  not  been  able  to 
turn  tip  any  concrete  c-.idence  of  collu.sive 
price  fixing,  he  said.  He  pointed  out  that 
som.e  farm  prices  that  went  up  had  been 
abnonnally  low  and  that  milk  prices  have 
been  affected  by  the  reduction  of  herds  and 
r.f  producers.  Also  some  produce  prices  have 
been  affected  by  drought. 

But  this  docs  net  explain  why  bre.'id  is  at 
an  all-time  h'trh.  tlw  Ojmmi;;&ioner  said, 
bince  wheat  and  other  materials  account  for 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  production  cost. 

One  glaring  omission  in  jjublic  policy  is  the 
faiUu-e  of  the  Federal  Government  to  have 
the  constimcr  interest  represented  when  the 
Dep.irtment  of  Agriculture  works  up  Federal 
farm  price  programs,  Mr.  Rearing  said. 
Tlie.';e  are  producer-dominated,  he   believed. 

A.sked  If  Mrs,  Esther  Peterson,  the  Presi- 
dent's consumer  counsel,  was  not  supposed 
to  represent  consumer  interest,  he  said  that 
Mrs.  Peterson  wius  concerned  with  developing 
coivumer  protection  proer.ims  and  had  no 
effective  voice  in  food  price  policv. 


Introduction  of  Legislation  To  Estab- 
lish the  Sheep  Mountain  National 
Monument 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  nortli- 
western  WyomiriBr  contains  a  complex 
of  physiographic  features  of  exceptional 
scenic  and  recreational  value,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  scientific  interest 
Here,  in  the  Middle  Rocky  Mountain 
province  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  phvsio- 
graphic  division.  Sheep  Mountain  hes  In 
the  depression  of  tlie  Bighorn  Basin  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  plateaus. 

Sheep  Mountain  Is  an  Impressive  sight 
nsmg  some  1,000  feet  above  the  immedi- 
ately surrounding  and  relatively  low- 
lying  country.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain reveal  successive  layers  of  multi- 
colored rock,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
with  a  gray  limestone  of  Mississippian 
Age.  continuing  with  bright  red  sand- 
stone of  the  Triassic  Period  through 
green  and  yellow  shales  of  the  Jurassic 
and  ending  In  rather  dark  and  drab 
Cretaceous  sediments.  The  Bighorn 
River,  as  it  flows  northward  through  the 
Bigliom  Basin,  has  cut  a  deep  can  von 
directly  across  Sheep  Mountain.  This 
deep,  narrow  canyon  provides  a  natural 
trench  or  cross  section  across  the  moun- 
tain m  which  one  may  view  the  structure 
of  the  rocks. 

The  structure  of  the  mountain  as 
clearly  shown  in  the  canyon  is  that  of  a 
relatively  large  upfold  of  bedded  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  The  upfold,  or  anticline 
Is  convex  upward  and  both  limbs  or  sides 
of  the  fold  dip  away  from  one  another  in 
opposite  directions,  -Walking  through 
the  canyon,  one  can  readily  trace  indi- 


vidual strata  or  beds  from  one  side  of 

the  fold  to  the  other.  Tills  anticline, 
which  can  be  so  easily  traced  both  at 
the  surface  and  in  cross  section  at  the 
canyon,  represents  one  of  the  principal 
type.s  of  ;;ti-ucturos  fcrnicd  during  moun- 
tain-building movements,  which  add  to 
the  con.struction  of  the  landscape. 

Equally  obvious  in  the  vicinitv  of  Slicep 
Mountain  are  the  results  of  ero.'^ion 
which,  through  the  action  of  wind  and 
water,  cause  destruction  of  the  landscape 
of  the  fold  Oil  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
observe  that  scdimentarj-  rock  lavcrs. 
which  once  were  continuous  over"  the 
fold,  have  been  worn  away  and  only  their 
truncated  beds  are  found  on  each  limb 
of  the  fold  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
The  mountain  owes  its  topographic  ex- 
pression to  a  verj'  resistant  sequence  of 
beds  which  are  now  exposed  over  most 
of  the  crext  of  the  fold.  Erosive  forces 
nt'tive  even  today  can  be  seen  at  work 
destroying  this  fold  which  was  formed 
millions  of  years  ago. 

Numerous  hcart-sliaped  patches  arc 
cut  through  the  resistant  beds  on  the 
mountain  and  mark  the  sites  of  inter- 
mittent streams  which  during  flash 
storms  carry  water  and  cut  ever  deeper 
into  the  core  of  the  fold,  exposing  older 
rocks  to  erosion.  Gravity,  along  with 
water  runoff,  causes  the  endless  down- 
ward movement  of  rock  fragments  and 
pnrticlcs  to  the  flanks  of  the  fold  The 
Bighorn  River,  while  cutting  the  canvon 
ever  deeper  across  the  fold,  carries"  off 
particles  and  fragments  that  have  moved 
downslopo  from  the  mountain  it.<;elf  All 
these  processes  of  destruction  act  very 
slowly,  but  Uiey  have  greatly  reduced  the 
original  size  of  the  fold  over  the  millions 
of  years  since  its  fomiation. 

Sheep  Mountain  thus  represents  an 
unusual  exposure  of  a  breached,  topo- 
graphically expressed  anticline  where  the 
results  of  both  the  constructive  and  de- 
structive forces  that  shape  the  face  of  the 
earth  can  be  easily  observed.  This  area 
presents  such  excellent  possibilities  for 
depicting  many  significant  geologic  proc- 
esses that  Sheep  Mountain  has  been 
cited  in  Life  magazine  in  the  series  "The 
World  We  Live  In"  and  in  college  histor- 
ical geology  textbooks.  The  area  has 
been  mapped,  geologically,  by  the  US 
CTCological  Survey.  In  addition.  Sheep 
Mountain  has  been  visited  by  numerous 
oil  company  geologists  making  detailed 
stratigraphic  studies  and  by  students 
frcm  many  universities  across  the  coun- 
tiT  in  connection  with  summer  field 
studies. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  pleasure 
to  introduce  legislation  designed  to  estab- 
lish Sheep  Mountain  as  a  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  pre- 
serve this  site  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations 
and  would  provide  another  link  in  this 
historic  and  scenic  chain  of  Teton  Na- 
tional Park,  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Bighorn  National  Recreation  Area,  Cus- 
ters  Battlefield  National  Monument, 
Dc\ils  Tower  National  Monument,  the 
Black  Hills,  and  Mount  Rushmore. 
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They  Had  Secority  bat  Valued  Freedom 
More 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  2.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom 
does  not  come  easily.  Men  must  fight 
and  some  miist  die  to  secure  that  free- 
dom.   That  Is  the  price  that  is  paid. 

Many  of  our  citizens  today  take  their 
freedom  for  granted.  Perhaps  these 
Americans  would  think  twice  about  their 
aecxuity  if  they  would  read  about  the 
men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  the  prices  they  paid  to 
obtain  our  freedoms. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  an  article  by  Bishop  Joseph 
M.  Harte  entitled.  "They  Had  Security 
But  Valued  Freedom  More,"  which  ap- 
I)eared  in  the  Empire  State  Mason  of 
July-August  1966. 

Our  troops  are  fighting  and  dying 
right  this  minute  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom and  our  security.  We  owe  them  our 
material  as  well  as  our  moral  support. 

The  article  follows: 

TKXT     HAO     SXCUXITT     BT7T     VaLTTES     FREEDOM 

More 
(By  Bishop  Joseph  M.  Harte,  D.D.,  S.T.D  ) 

You  are  afforded  the  high  privilege  of  liv- 
ing at  one  of  the  great  times  In  history.  But 
with  prlvUege  comes  responsibility.  Let  me 
put  It  like  this,  with  sober  startling  frank- 
neaa  and  clarity:  It  may  be  that  God  has 
entrusted  you  personally  and  Individually 
with  a  particular  mission  to  perform. 

It  may  make  a  difference  to  all  eternity 
what  you  do! 

In  the  differing  days  ahead  for  each  of 
you,  there  will  be  problems.  Let  no  one  try 
to  tell  you  that  life  Is  meant  to  be  easy.  Life 
la  not  eesy.  and  it  Is  not  perfectly  ordered. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  You  didn't  read 
this  In  your  history  books.  I  don't  know 
why.  And  I  think  It  a  shame  that  every 
American  citizen  doesn't  know  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Inspired  men  who  risked  every- 
thing at  the  time  of  our  Nation's  history 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed. 

Five  signers  were  captured  by  the  British 
M  traitors,  and  were  tortured  before  they 
died.  Twelve  had  their  homes  ransacked  and 
burned.  Two  lost  sons  In  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  another  bad  two  sons  captured.  Nine 
of  the  56  fought  and  died  from  wounds  or 
the  hardships  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
What  kind  of  men  were  they? 

Twenty-four  were  lawyers  and  Jurists. 
Eleven  were  merchants,  nine  were  farmers 
and  large  plantation  owners,  men  of  means. 
well-educated.  These  men  were  not  swept 
up  In  any  delusion  of  security  or  comfort. 

They  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence knowing  full  well  that  the  penalty 
would  be  death  If  they  were  capt\ired.  They 
ret^ly  did  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunee. 
and  their  scwTed  honor.  Carter  Braxton  of 
Virginia,  a  wealthy  planter  and  trader,  saw 
his  ships  swept  from  the  sea  by  the  British 
Navy.  He  sold  his  home  and  properties  to 
pay  his  debts  and  died  In  rags. 

Thomas  McKe&n  was  so  hounded  by  the 
British  that  he  was  forced  to  move  his  fajnUy 
almost  constantly.  He  served  in  Confess 
without  pay,  and  his  family  was  kept  In 
biding.  His  possessions  were  taken  from  him 
and  poverty  was  his  reward. 


Vand.^Us  or  soldiers  or  b<jth.  looted  the 
properties  of  Ellery.  Clymer.  Walton,  Gwin- 
nett, Heyward,  Rutledge.  and  Mlddieton. 

At  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  Thomas  Nelson, 
Jr..  noted  that  the  British  General  Com- 
wallls  had  taken  over  his  home  for  head- 
quarters. He  qviletly  urged  G«:iem.l  George 
Washlngt<^n  to  opea  fire,  which  was  done. 
The  home  w!ts  destroyed  and  he  died  bank- 
rupt. 

Francis  Lewis  had  his  home  and  properties 
destroyed.  The  enemy  Jailed  his  wife,  and 
she  died  within  a  few  months. 

Lewis  Morris  was  about  to  sitrn,  when  he 
received  word  the  enemy  wiis  at  the  grates 
of  his  L0114  Island  home,  but  th.at  his  prop- 
erty would  be  .sp.ired  if  he  would  withhold 
his  vote  for  Ufxrty  "There  are  plenty  of 
homes."   he  sjUd.  but  only  one  country. 

Somehow  we  avoid  tiilkins;  about  the  sac- 
rlflces  of  the  American  Rev...lulion.  But 
these  were  not  wild-eyed,  nibble-rousing 
rufftans.  They  were  soft-.spoken  men  of 
means  and  education.  Tliey  had  security, 
but  they  valued  liberty  more.  Standing  tall, 
straight  and   unwTiverini?.  they  pledged: 

"...  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  Honor!" 


Treatment  of  Prisoners  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NTW    T08K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  2,  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  noted  with  interest  and  relief  Ho 
Chi  Minh's  recent  statement  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war.  He  has  reprieved  our  captured 
airmen  for  the  present,  but  his  pro- 
nouncement does  not  in  any  way  guar- 
antee their  futures. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  today  a 
resolution  indicating  that  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
is  firm  on  msisting  that  humane  treat- 
ment be  accorded  our  captured  soldiers 
now  and  in  the  future.  As  signatories  to 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  should  abide 
by  the  provisions  in  the  agreement  con- 
cerning prisoners  of  war.  Any  violation 
of  accepted  codes  of  international  be- 
havior in  this  regard  would  be  inhumane, 
and  would  tend  to  estrange  North  Viet- 
nam from  the  family  of  nations.  Fur- 
ther, improper  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  justifiably  arouses  the 
anger  of  the  American  people  thus 
damaging  the  prospects  of  ending  hos- 
tilities. 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  of  proper  con- 
sideration of  prisoners  of  war  is  not  as 
clear  as  we  might  desire.  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Augu.st  1,  Joseph  Kraft 
astutely  comments  on  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  vis  a  vis  cap- 
tured North  Vietnamese  troops.  Cur- 
rently the  United  States  turns  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  all  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners  taken  by  American 
forces.  Our  South  Vietnamese  allies 
have  themselves  often  been  accused  of 
inhumane  treatment  of  such  prisoners. 


When  the  American  commitment  in 
Vietnam  was  limited  to  an  advisory  one, 
we  were  not  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
prisoners  of  war.  However,  having  a,s- 
sumed  a  principal  military  role  in  tlie 
struggle,  we  should  now  also  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  all  prisoners  whom  we 
capture.  When  we  accept  this  responsi- 
bility, we  would,  of  course,  comply  with 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva 
accord. 

As  a  step  in  this  direction,  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  should  be  permitted 
to  inspect  all  existing  detention  facilities 
in  the  South  and  to  otherwise  carry  out 
their  obligations  to  prisoners.  Their  re- 
ports should  be  made  public  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission. In  return  for  such  considera- 
tion of  North  Vietnamese  prisoners,  it 
is  hoped  that  North  Vietnam  wUl  take 
equivalent  humanitarian  steps  for  their 
prisoners. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
this  Congress  will  support  the  President 
in  his  endeavors  to  explore  all  possible 
channels  leading  to  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  on  l)oth  sides.  Justice 
and  humane  consideration  for  these  in- 
dividuals is  an  essential  part  of  our  ef- 
forts to  establish  groundwork  for  nego- 
tiations in  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and 
mutual  respect. 


August  J,  1966 


Civil  Rights  and  Riots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  2.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  continue  in  the  second  week  of  de- 
bate on  civil  rights,  we  are  troubled  by 
the  expanding  riots  across  the  country; 
and,  naturally,  ask  for  the  reason.  Two 
very  frank,  timely  newspaper  commen- 
taries written  on  this  subject  caught  my 
eye.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing editorials  from  the  August  1  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  August 
1  edition  of  the  Evening  Star; 
[FVom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Aug.  1, 
19661 
The  Riots  and  the  War 

Floyd  B.  McKlssick,  national  director  of 
CORE,  says  President  Johnson's  pKjIlcles  In 
Viet  Nam  have  caused  "widespread  frustra- 
tion and  anger  In  the  ghettos."  and  that 
this  may  have  contributed  to  tlie  recent 
rioting,  vandalism  and  looting  by  Negroes 
In  the  big  cities. 

Perhaps  so,  although  the  more  familiar 
statement  of  reasons  for  the  riots  runs  to 
resentment  of  such  things  as  the  "white 
power  structure."  "police  brutality."  slum 
housing,  lack  of  Job  opportunities  and  so  on. 

If  there  Is  any  basis  for  Mr.  McKisslck's 
belief,  however.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that  his  ap- 
praisal of  the  Negro  mood  m  the  chettos 
stands  In  noteworthy  contrast  to  Whitney 
Young's  evaluation  of  the  attitude  of  Negro 
soldiers  actually  fighting  In  Viet  Nam. 

After  an  extensive  tour  of  the  cc«mbat  areas, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Urban  League 
said  on  Saturday  that  morale  among  Negro 
servicemen  there  Is  high.  "In  addition  to 
such  things  as  patriotism,"  Mr.  Young  told 


new.smen  in  Saigon,  "they  have  become  In- 
trigued with  the  people  in  Viet  Nam  and 
iheir  cause.  Tliey  felt  It  was  right  to  be 
here." 

■There  may  Indeed  be  some  disaffection 
with  the  war  among  Negroes  In  the  United 
States,  Just  as  there  Is  among  whites  As 
fru-  as  the  over-all  Negro  attitude  on  this 
matter  is  concerned,  however,  our  guess  is 
that  Mr.  Youngs  findings  are  much  cloeer 
to  the  mark  than  Mr.  McKisslck's  beliefs 
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IProm    the   Cliicago   Tribune.   Aug,    I.    1966) 
DoNT  Get  Me  WnoNo 
Vice     President     Hibert     Humphrey      the 
Ljppy  Durocher  of  politics,  has  sent  a  letter 
to    every    new.spuper    editor    In    the   country 
begging  that  some  recent  remarks  made  In  a 
speech  at  New  Orieans  not  be  misconstrued 
The  Vice  President,  after  drawing  an  ap- 
palling   picture    of    life    in    slum    dwellings 
made  a  pitch  for  the  administration's  rent 
supplements  scheme.     He  suggested  that  the 
alternative   was   "open   violence   In   America 
in    every    major    city    and    county    because 
people  will  not   live  like  animals." 

Warming  to  his  theme,  Mr  Hit.mphrey  got 
away  from  his  text  to  say  that  if  he  were 
stuck  In  a  fourth  floor  tenement  in  a  heat 
wave,  with  rats  around  and  the  garbage  un- 
collected. "I've  got  enough  spark  In  me  to 
lead  a  mighty  good  revolt  under  those  con- 
ditions." 

Mr  Hu.MPHREY  points  out  in  his  circular 
of  explanation  that  he  coppered  this  some- 
what Inflamm.Uory  utterance  by  saying  "I 
don't  want  to  be  misunderstood".  I  believe 
in  law  observance  I  believe  in  law  enforce- 
ment. I  not  only  deplore  violence,  I  say  it 
cannot  be  condoned.  But  I  also  say.  having 
said  that,  that's  not  enough." 

All  right.  Hubert  does  not  want  to  be  mis- 
understood. If  Mr.  Durocher  occasionally 
permits  himself  a  little  verbal  excess  in  con- 
versation with  the  umpire,  he,  too,  does  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  a  regrettable 
development  If  he  is  sent  to  the  showers 
and  Hubert  would  probably  sense  a  similar 
injustice  If  he  lost  favor  with  the  citizens 
because  there  Is  still  enough  spark  In  him  to 
lead  a  revolt,   or  riot,  as  you  prefer. 

So  we  as.siire  Hubert  that  he  has  not  been 
misunderstood. 

We  want  to  a.s?urc  Hubert  further  than  we 
did  not  misunderstand  him  when  he  recently 
duscussed  taxation.  He  said  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  entered  three  t;ixing  fields  pre- 
viously reserved  to  the  .state.'?.  These  hivd  to 
do  with  poll  taxes,  public  schools,  and  law 
enforcement.  The  surviving  area  of  stote 
taxation,  he  said,  was  the  maintenance  of 
Independent  U\x  systems. 

But,  said  Hubert,  if  the  states  don't  act  to 
Improve  and  broaden  their  tax  bases— per- 
sonally, he  reconuiiended  consideration  of  a 
state  Income  tax— then  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  barge  in  there,  too. 

We  do  not  misunderstand.  The  federal 
government  ha,s  taken  over  almost  everv- 
thing  already.  We  h.ave  HusrRT's  word  Uiat 
It  will  complete  the  Job  by  directing  the 
states  how  and  in  what  degree  to  levy  taxes 
We  did  not  misunderstand  some  other  oe-- 
8ons.  too:  ^ 

Lyndon  Johnson,  when.  In  commenting  on 

fh!f^u^"l'',"''  ""'"^^  "^  ^  y*'^  '^O'  he  said 
that  other  big  cities,  among  them  the  na- 
tions capital,  could  expect  the  .same  thing 
becau.se  "the  clock  Is  ticking"  and  that  up- 
heavals were  predictable  when  "people  feel 
they  dont  get  a  fiur  shake." 

Sen.  Bobby  Kennedy,  when  he  said  It  was 
pointless  to  tell  Negroes  living  in  northern 
Slums  to  obey  the  law.  To  these  Negroes,  he 
•aid.  •  the  law  is  the  enemy." 

No.  we  did  not  misunderstand.  If  these 
weren't  calls  to  mass  rebellion,  what  were 
they?  It  nwy  be  Inconceivable  that  men  m 
the  highest  stations  in  the  land  encourage 
civil  insurrection,  but  we  do  not  mlsund^- 
nand  them.    Tlie  words  are  theirs,  not  ours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

op    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  2,  1966 
Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
biological  fact  that  man  cannot  survive 
without  water.     'Water  is  more  impor- 
tant to  human  sustenance  than  is  food 
Yet  despite  these  verities,  man  has  been 
guilty  of  a  continuing,  ever-increasing 
systematic  destruction  of  his  water  re- 
sources. 

Through  research,  development,  and 
hard  work  we  have  been  able  to  over- 
come the  natural  and  manmade  hazards 
to  crop  production.  Through  the  use  of 
fertilizer,  inigation.  crop  rotation,  and 
so  forth,  we  have  reached  a  position 
where  famine  in  our  country  is  obsolete 
Despite  these  advances  we  have  made  to 
Insure  the  availability  of  foodstuffs,  we 
have  sorely  neglected  the  preservation 
01  an  even  more  important  resource- 
clean  water. 

I  have  long  been  active  in  the  drive  to 
clean  up  our  watei-ways.     The  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  conducted 
extensive  studies  and  hearings  into  the 
problem  posed  by  water  pollution      The 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1965  marked  a  giant  step  forward  in  the 
fight  to  prevent  our  rivers  and  streams 
from  becoming  stagnant  sewers     This 
act    which  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
Water  Quality  Act,  contained  an  amend- 
ment which  I  sponsored  to  increase  from 
$100  to  $150  million  a  year  the  author- 
ized Federal  funds  for  assistance  to  the 
btates  and  the  communities  for  the  con- 
stioiction  of  sewage  treatment  plants 

This  legislation  enacted  in  the  la-^t 
session  of  Congress  is  only  the  begin- 
mng  Much  more  needs  to  be  done  It 
is  indeed  a  shame  that  the  contamina- 
tion of  our  water  resources  has  been  al- 
lowed to  reach  the  crisis  stage  How- 
ever it  Is  not  too  late  to  act  to  correct 
the  devastating  effects  of  our  own  neg- 
lect and  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  water  pollution  is  finally  being  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  is— a  present  threat 
to  the  health,  safety,  and  well-being 
of  all.  " 

As  an  e.\ample  of  the  recognition  that 
something  must  be  done  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  stem  the  tide  of  water 
pollution  before  we  drown  in  our  own 
droppings,  I  herewith  insert  copies  of 
two  perceptive  and  encouraging  edito- 
rials from  the  Hartford  Courant  and  the 
Ansonia  Evening  Sentinel  which  ap- 
praise the  situation  In  our  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  face  up  to  the  hard  realities 
of  the  situation: 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant,  July  27.  1966] 
Clean  Water  roR  Connecticut 

The  ConnecUcut  Clean  Water  Task  Force 
headed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Malone  has  followed 
up  an  excellent  general  report  with  a  bro- 
chure that  describes  persuasively  what  needs 
^o^k'*^-  "^^  brochure  will  be  generally 
distributed,  and  It  Is  the  hope  of  Governor 


Dcmpsey  that  it  will  be  read  extensively  In 
Connecticut.  '' 

Succinctly,  the  new  brochure  describes  the 
problem  against  the  background  of  this 
st.ites  tradition  of  being  able  to  act  In  the 
1;',^!.°^*"  ^"'^^e^^'^y-  It  Is  no  mere  rhetoric 
when  the  report  says  that  ConnecUcut  lack- 
ing natural  resources,  has  built  a  thrivlne 
economy  on  the  virtues  of  thrift.  Industry 
and  the  ablhty  to  act.  It  might  also  have 
been  added  that  educated  Intelligence  has 
been  the  hallm.ark  of  this  st.it*  .sm^c  its 
Inception. 

Connecticut  now  faces  a  crisi.=  lt.s  rivers 
have  become  little  better  than  sewers,  and 
Long  Island  Sound  hi«  become  little  more 
than  a  tidewater  ce.sspool.  Dead  fish  can  be 
seen  rotting  In  oiu-  waterwavs.  Oil  sewaee 
and  other  cont,'tminatlng  materials  are  spoil 
h",n.°"'  ^^^^^  The  stench  of  poUuUon 
hangs  m  the  atmosphere.  As  the  report 
states,  unless  we  take  steps  now  all  of  uc 
wi  suffer.  Fishing,  boating,  and  swimming 
w  11  disappear.  Property  values  will  decline 
The  lues  of  all  of  us  will  be  drearier 

Having  outlined  the  background  and  the 
problem,  the  report  goes  on  to  set  forth  the 
means  by  which  the  problem  can  be  solved 

,»!'L"^  ^°'^  ^^  "*^'"-  A  state  bond  issue 
of  $  50  million  to  finance  a  program  ol  w.-j^te 
treatment.  2.  A  revision  of  su.te  business 
taxes  that  pertain  to  the  treatment  of  sewer 
wastes.  3.  A  general  review  of  all  suite  laws 
and  codes  that  pertain  to  the  use  of  water 
and  how  they  can  best  be  administered  4 
A  vigorous  support  of  Federal  Pollution  Con- 
trol legislaUon. 

Ko  thoughtful  person  can  read  this  small 
brochure  without  being  persuaded  that  there 
can  be  no  Ifs  or  huts  about  this  program 
It  Is  a  must.  The  1967  legislature  can  tAke 
the  first  step  toward  clean  waters  by  votmg 
the  bond  Issue  that  is  recommended  Ccr 
tainly  the  Task  Force  Is  preparing  the  ground 
by  tlie  educational  campaign  it  is  now  open- 


[Prom  the  Ansonia  Sentinel,  July  2.S  19661 
Industrul  Pollutio.v 
The  first  mill  on  the  Naugatuck  River  was 
built  by  the  Hull  brothers  back  in  Colonial 
Days.  It  was  used  to  grind  corn  and  flax 
seed   and  to  tiu-n  wheat   into  flour 

With  the  coming  of  the  railroads  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Indu-^- 
try  began  hugging  the  river  all  the  wav  up 
Ai  cities  grew  they  provided  sewers  "that 
emptied    human    waste    Into   the   stream. 

After  a  long  fight,  sewage  disposal  plants 
are  ending  this  hater  abuse.  Howeve-  in- 
dustrial pollution  of  tlie  stream  Is  worse 
now  than  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

Recently    Governor    Dempsey    received     a 
letter  from  a  visitor  to  the  state  who   told 
how  the  scenery  along  Route  8  had  been  de- 
lightful   but    that    the    river    is    a    disgrace 
The  governor  agreed. 

The  Mlanus.  the  Housatonic.  the  Quin- 
nlpiac.  the  Connecticut  and  the  Thames 
Rivers  are  also  heavily  polluted  with  in- 
dustrial wiistes. 

The  Naugatuck  .md  the  lower  Quiniiipiac 
which  forms  the  upper  New  Haven  Harbor 
are  enormously  oSonsive  to  the  olfaclorv 
organs.  A  cold  In  the  head  while  driving 
by  either  Is  a  blessing  in  disguise 

State  laws  with  teeth  make  it  possible  to 
put  an  end  to  dumping  raw  sewage  Into 
streams.  There  is  far  less  bite  to  the  State 
laws  affecting  industrial  pollution 

All  our  streams,  esi^eclally  the  Naugatuck 
must  be  cleaned  up.  We  have  lived  kxj  long 
with  this  dlsgracelul   condition. 

The  Naugatuck  Vallev  Industrial  Coun- 
cil's members  have  pledged  themselves  to 
cooperate.  Many  will  require  expensive  In- 
stallations to  free  the  stream  of  untreated 
effluents  which  stink  up  the  landscape  and 
deflle  the  banks. 
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There  la  a  very  real  problem  for  majiy  of 
these  Industries — they  are  In  competlUve 
markets  and  neutralizing  oc  extracting  some 
chemicaU  la  very  costly  and  must  b«  re- 
flected In  the  price  of  products. 

The  nert  Legialatxire  ought  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  providing  them  with  some  help, 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  tax  rebates  lor  some 
reasonable  part  of  the  cost  of  ending  the 
nuisance.  Congress  might  look  into  this 
even  further  thajQ  it  has  for  the  defllemeat 
of  our  rivers  la  a  national  problem. 

Connecticut  needs  a  definite  program  that 
will  get  the  elimination  of  the  worst  indus- 
trial pollution  beyond  the  talking  stage.  In 
spite  of  the  zeal  of  our  State  Water  Re- 
sources Commission,  all  of  our  state's 
streams  are  being  polluted  by  industry  more 
seriously  than  ever  before.  Even  long  Island 
Sound  Is  being  affected  so  that  its  useful - 
nes  for  recreation  is  threatened,  as  the 
greater  frequency  of  flah-kllls  reminds  us. 

Water  Is  not  an  unlimited  resource,  as  the 
drought  has  reminded  us.  It  Is  needed  for 
Industry  and  for  recreation  as  well  as  for 
drinking  purposes. 

We  shaU  never  see  the  time  when  the 
Naugatuck's  wat«a-s  wlU  be  potable.  But 
there  la  a  growing  public  demand  for  an  end 
to  the  filthy,  unsightly  banks  and  the  stench 
that  disgrace  our  section  of  New  England. 
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of  this  operation  were  In  all  new.spapers  and 
newscasts    aroiind    20,    21,    and    22.)      There 
were  about   50  pAritroopers   In    the  platoon 
when  U  went  out. 
Ten  CAme  back. 

Brown,  one  of  the  survivor.^;.  Is  In  an  Oki- 
nawa hospital  recuperating  from  being  shot 
in   the  back   during   the  operation. 

Reports  Me  that  after  Brown  had  been 
shot,  he  wris  hit  on  the  chin  by  a  hand 
grenade  and  that  bef^ire  the  grenade  could 
e.tplode.  he  picked  it  up  and  tlirew  it  away. 
This  act  U  credited  with  saving  his  and  hts 
lieutenaut',s  life 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Brown  recently  talked  with 
their  son  by  telephone  and  he  told  them  he 
would  remain  in  the  hospital  for  about  an- 
other month  and  that  he  h;ul  voiunteered 
U)  return  to  Viet  Nam. 

To  most  people,  the  acts  of  this  soldier 
can  be  considered  nothing  but  heroic. 

It  is  men  like  Brown  .  ,  .  those  who  fight 
for  freedom  and  even  after  being  wounded 
volunteer  to  return  to  combat  ,  .  .  who  as- 
sure us  of  the  right  to  continue  living  in  a 
democratic  country. 

Yes,  Brown  and  the  thousands  of  others 
like  him  are  heroes  Without  them,  our 
women  and  even  children  might  have  to 
t.ake  up  arms  to  defend  the  freedom  we  too 
oiien,  uike  for  granted. 


Pvt.  James  H.  Brown 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TCNNESSCI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  men 
In  Vietnam  are  proving  once  again  that 
they  are  capable  of  many  highly  cour- 
ageous acts.  Frequently,  our  newspapers 
carry  stories  of  their  heroic  efforts,  and  I 
would  like  to  Insert  one  such  article  from 
the  Greeneville.  Tenn.,  Sim,  about  Pvt. 
James  H.  Brown,  of  Pall  Branch,  Tenn., 
at  thla  point  In  the  Record  : 
Faix  Bkanch  Man.  WotrKDED  ii*  Vestn.am, 
Volunteers  To  Retu&m  i 

(By  Robert  Ball) 

What  Is  bravery?  Bravery,  courageous, 
freedom  fighter,  enemy  of  tyranny,  foe  of 
communism  and  loyal  to  country  and  the 
democratic  way  of  life  are  terms  and  phrases 
that  become  synonymous  when  sp>eakXng  of 
the  American  mUltary  man  .  .  .  especially 
the  soldlN'.  airman,  sailor  and  marine  in 
Viet  Nam  today. 

PPC  James  H.  Brown,  son  of  Mr.  and  Sirs. 
H&skell  Brown  of  Route  2.  Pall  Branch,  would 
probably  say  that  the  above  terms  didn't 
apply  to  Mm  He  would  probably  say  some- 
thing like.  "I  am  Just  doing  my  part  of  a 
Job  that  has  to  be  done."  But.  to  his  parents 
and  to  p>eople  who  know  him  and  to  thoee 
who  have  heard  of  him,  PPC  Brown  is  a 
hero.  He  has  proven  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  the  terms  and  phrases  above  do  apply 
to  him  .  .  .  every  one  of  them. 

Brown  Is  a  1965  graduate  of  Fall  Branch 
High  School. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  last  September 
and  volunteered  for  paratrooper  duty.  He 
was  accepted  in  the  paratroopers  and  became 
one  of  the  "screaming  eagles"  of  the  Army's 
famed  lOlst  Airborne  Division. 

In  early  June  he  was  sent  to  Viet  Nam. 
During  the  Nathan  Hale  Military  Operation, 
June  30.  the  "screaming  eagles"  were  called 
on  to  help  out  a  large  contingent  of  Marines 
(stories  and  articles  about  the  severe  losses 


The  War  on  Poverty 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHICAiC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD,  Mr.  Si>eaker. 
In  recent  wd-ks,  many  of  my  Republican 
opponents  have  six^nt  a  great  deal  of 
time  cruiclilng  the  Job  Corps.  A  column 
by  Bill  Heni-y  entitled  "The  War  on 
Poverty,'  which  appeared  in  tlie  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  May  22,  tends  to  take 
a  somewhat  deeper  and  more  balanced 
view  of  the  situation,  both  in  regard  to 
the  Job  Coi-ps  and  the  question  of  anti- 
poveriy  salaries. 

With  due  respect.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  whose  views  it 
tends  to  rebut.  I  request  permission  to 
have  Mr.  Heniy's  article  insertt^l  at  this 
fKjint  In  the  Record: 

Tm    W.'^E    ON    POVERTT 

(By  BUI  Henry) 

Wasmi.sgton — The  war  In  VletriAm  seems 
Just  a  bit  remote,  but  the  War  on  Poverty 
Ls  right  here  at  our  doorstep,  and  having 
permitted  such  critics  as  Rep.  Goodell 
(R-N.Y  )  and  .\i.bert  Qurs  (R-Mlnn.)  to 
sound  oS,  a  rebuttal  from  the  field  marshal 
in  charge  would  soem  nnst  appropri.tte.  The 
hard-working  S.ugent  Shriver  la  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  oblige  with  some  statis- 
tics on  tiie  Job  Corps  of  which  he  says, 
"Thousands  of  yoiuig  people,  and  the  na- 
tion, vnn  be  the  better  for  It."  This  is  what 
Sarge  has  t.j  say. 

As  for  tiie  conip'.alnt  that  it  now  costs 
$3,000  per  trainee,  Shriver  says  such  begin- 
ning c<:»-t.s  are  normal — the  opening  year  at 
VC  Davis,  he  says,  cost  $36,500  per  annum 
per  enrollee,  then  gr.vlually  reduced  to  a 
reasonable  figure.  He  believes  the  cost,  per 
Job  Corps  enrollee  fi.>r  on  average  9  months, 
win  soon  drop  to  $5,825.  "Of  course,"  he 
says,  "we  are  having  some  problems;  one 
always  doee  with  a  new  prograjn."* 


E.XPERlENCrD    M.^N.AGEMENT 

Director  Shriver  place?  a  lot  of  cor*idence 
In  the  fact  that  U\e  99  Job  Corps  centers  m 
36  states  are  being  managed  by  such  top- 
notch  firms  as  Westinghouse,  General  Preci- 
sion. RCA,  General  Electric,  Thlokol  Chem- 
ical. IBM,  Phllco,  ITT,  Xerox,  Pac'Kard-Bell, 
Litton  Industries,  U.S.  Industries,  Burroughs, 
.^VCO  and  Westinghouse  Air  Brake.  "It  Is 
an  interesting  comment4\ry."  he  says,  "that 
such  major  firms  are  willing  to  place  their 
reputations  on  the  line  to  run  Job  Corps 
centers — their  participation  Is  not  for  profit— 
they  could  do  better  with  their  money  than 
a  Job  Corps  contract." 

He  doesn't  question  the  accuracy  of  most 
of  the  charges  leveled  against  the  Job  Coriw 
by  Reps.  Goodell  and  Qcie.  but  he  says  they 
don't  tell  the  whole  story.  The  complaint 
about  inequities — few  opportimities  for 
young  women — la  being  rectified,  he  says. 
At  present  "we  have  1.850  young  women  in 
centers  and  our  capacity  for  young  women 
will  rise  to  6.000  by  July — we  expect  to 
negotiate  additional  contracts  for  women's 
centers  in  the  coming  montlis." 

Aa  for  the  considerable  number  of  arrests 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees,  Shriver  admits  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures  but  offers  a  statistic 
from  an  FBI  study  which  indicates  that 
the  arrests  were  not  only  not  as  numerous 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  this 
age-group  but  were  for  less  serious  offenses 
thitn  might  have  been  exxjected. 

ABOUT    those    salaries 

One  of  he  loudest  of  the  Goodei-l-Quk 
complaints  had  to  do  with  the  charge  that 
the  Job  Corps  is  loaded  with  overpaid,  under- 
experienced  help.  Shriver  says  that  even  if 
the  community  action  programs  are  included, 
the  average  salary  of  the  p)overty  directors 
Is  well  below  that  of  the  mayor  or  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  director  of  urban  re- 
newal In  the  cities  in  question.  In  cities 
covered  by  a  recent  Slu'iver  siu-vey  the  Com- 
muiUty  Chest  Director  draws  an  average 
84,800  per  year  more  than  the  War  on  Poverty 
director.  He  says  that  a  survey  covering  75% 
of  the  700  community  action  projects  shows 
only  125  persons  drawing  more  than  $15,000 
per  year,  and  half  of  these  are  in  the  six 
largest  cities.  TTie  program.  Slu"lver  obvious- 
ly believes.  Is  entitled  to  a  bit  more  time  to 
get  under  way. 


Import  Quotas  on  Lead  and  Zinc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    ORECOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  IJLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  colleague  from 
Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  in  intro- 
ducing new  legislation  to  establish  a  for- 
mula for  reasonable  import  quotas  on 
lead  and  zinc  into  the  United  States. 

I  believe  it  Is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  stability  in  the 
supply  of  these  minerals — so  important 
to  our  industrial  economy.  This  stability 
can  only  be  achieved  through  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  requirements  of 
domestic  producers  as  well  as  foreign 
suppliers.  The  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides the  balance  between  the  two  source* 
that  will  assure  a  continued  supply  d 
lead  and  zinc  to  American  industry  tk 
reasonable  prices. 


August  2,  1966 
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Letter  From  White  Mountain  Apache 
Tribe 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 

Wnn-E  Moi-NTAiN  Apache  Tribe, 

Whiteriver,  Ariz..  July  29.  1966. 
The  Honorable  George  F.  Senner, 
House  of  Represrntatiies, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  CoNGRESSMA>f  Sen'ner:  Arizona's 
fight  for  its  "Central  Arizona  Project"  began 
over  20  years  ago.  and  its  supporters  have  in- 
cluded those  from  economic  as  well  as  social 
positions.  Some  15  years  ago  a  proposed  bill 
was  sutx-essfully  guided  ttirough  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  our  Senators  Hayden  and  McPar- 
land,  in  spite  of  opponents  who  fought 
against  our  right  rather  than  our  need  to 
waters  from  the  Colorado  River.  The  12- 
year  lawsuit  which  ensued  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  perfect  our 
rights  cost  the  people  of  our  state  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  our  dwindling  water 
supply  was  not  keeping  pace  with  our  rapidly 
growing  population. 

Three  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  a  "Decree"  en- 
titling Arizona  to  the  use  of  the  water 
claimed,  but  Congress  has  failed  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  the  project.  We  and  our 
sister  suites  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
having  reached  an  agreement  for  the  use  of 
this  water,  are  now  seeking  the  authorization 
of  H.R.  4671,  termed  the  "Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project",  which  would  authorize 
construction  of  the  works  needed  to  save 
Arizona  from  eventual  strangulation.  In 
this  effort,  we  are  being  opposed  by  another 
unexpected  enemy — powerful  and  wealthy 
"conservation"  groups  whose  false  stories 
threaten  to  again  delay,  and  perhaps  even 
thwart  our  efforts  to  obtain  oui  objective. 

We  here  in  the  high,  Ponderosa,  White 
Mountain  country  of  our  State  have  worked 
diligently  to  be  Independent,  and  through 
the  development  of  our  recreational  facilities 
which  we  have  made  available  to  residents  as 
well  as  non-residents  of  Arizona,  we  have 
been  able  to  derive  a  substantial  income 
through  fees  for  the  use  of  these  facilities. 
One  of  our  first  and  most  Impressive  accom- 
plishments was  the  creation  of  a  lake  which 
is  now  surrounded  by  cabin  sites,  motels, 
stores,  and  other  facilities  available  to  sports- 
men. We  would  like  to  create  more  such 
lakes  for  public  use  and  though  we  are  many 
miles  from  the  valley  below  where  the  water 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  would  be  used, 
by  the  waters  being  taken  from  the  Colorado 
River  and  transported  to  the  central  valleys, 
users  in  the  Phoenix  and  Tucson  areas  would 
be  supplied,  their  needs  for  water  fulfilled, 
the  long  struggle  we  have  had  with  these 
users  would  be  eased,  and  use  of  the  water 
would  be  released  to  u.s  for  .such  future  lakes. 
My  people  are  proud  and  Industrious,  and 
past  records  reflect  how  rapidly  our  Tribe  lias 
progressed.  We  are  providing  healthy  and 
magnificent  otitdoor  experiences  for  far  more 
people  than  ever  have  or  will  boat  down  the 
river  where  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  will  be 
located . 

We  sincerely  ask  your  help  in  supporting 
HJl.  4671,  "The  Lower  Colorado  River  Baaln 
Project",  which  we  understand  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  We 
need  tills  water  for  our  future  survival.  Wo 
nope  you  will  help  us  now  and  help  prevent 


future  Federal  and  State  funds  having  to  be 
expended  to  rescue  us  if  our  water  Is  to  be 
lost  to  the  lower  valley. 
Respectfully, 

Ronnie  Lupe,  Chairman. 


Youth  Gets  High  Honor  for  Saving 
Neighbor's  Life 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 

Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland,  Mr,  Speaker 
last  summer  Eagle  Scout  David  B.  Tiller 
of  Harford  County  saved  the  life  of  an- 
other teenager  who  had  taken  an  acci- 
dental overdose  of  painkillers  and  was 
having  difficulties  breathing.  By  ad- 
ministering mouth-to-mouth  resuscita- 
tion until  an  ambulance  arrived  with  the 
proper  artificial  breathing  equipment 
Scout  Tiller  kept  Steven  Campbell  alive' 
On  July  18,  1966,  Eagle  Scout  Tiller  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Merit,  the  highest 
award  presented  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
Scout  TlUer  was  the  first  Boy  Scout  In 
Harford  County  to  receive  this  honor 
I  should  like  to  introduce  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  two  articles  which  appeared 
In  the  Havre  de  Grace  Record  and  the 
Aegis : 

(From  the  Havre  de  Grace  l Md  )  Record. 
July  21,  1966] 

Recetves  Highest  Award  for  Part  in 
Saving  Life 
A  Harford  County  Boy  Scout  has  received 
the  highest  award  presented  by  the  orgnniza- 
tlon  for  his  part  in  saving  the  life  of  another 
teenager.  On  Monday  evening.  In  the  Bel 
Air  Town  Hall.  18-year-old  David  B.  Tiller 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Tiller,  Jr.,  of  16 
Singer  Road,  in  the  Abingdon  oommtuiltv 
was  presented  with  "The  Medal  of  Merlt"" 
He  Is  the  first  Boy  Scout  in  the  county  to 
be  so  honored. 

Eagle  Soout  TUler,  on  June  26,  1965  by 
his  quick  action,  saved  the  life  of  a  neigh- 
bor—17-year-old  Steven  Campt>ell.  The  vic- 
tim had  been  Injured  in  an  automobUe  ac- 
cident about  a  month  before  and  suffered 
from  severe  headaches.  This  night,  Steven 
had  accidentally  taken  an  overdose  of  drugs 
to  ease  the  pain  and  was  having  difficulty 
In  breathing.  According  to  the  citation. 
Scout  Tiller  administered  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation  until  an  ambiUance  arrived 
with  the  proper  artificial  breathing  equip- 
ment, o      1     r 

About  70  persons  looked  on  as  Baltimore 
Scouting  Executive  Robert  HelstaJid,  pinned 
the  golden  "Medal  of  Merit"  on  the  scout's 
chest.  Les  Smith  of  the  Harford  County 
Council,  read  the  citation,  which  described 
the  hero's  action  that  day  which  earned  him 
this  high  honor. 

Eagle  Soout  Tiller  entered  scouting  ten 
years  ago  as  a  Cub  Soout  and  rose  through 
the  various  ranJss  to  an  Eagle  Soout  in  Bel 
Air  Troop  777. 

Steven  Campbell,  the  youngster  who  owes 
his  Ufe  to  Tiller's  scouting  training  in  first 
aid,  and  his  application  of  that  training  was 
not  present  at  the  ceremony.  He  le  with  the 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam.  On  July  26,  David 
Tiller  wlU  take  hla  Eagle  Scout  badge  and 
training,  as  well  as  tills  n«w  honor  "The 
Medal  of  Merit,"  with  hhn  when  he  entexB 
boot  oamp  with  the  U.S.  Navy 


[From  tlie  Ha\Te  de  Grace  (Md.)  Aegis  July 

21.  1966] 
TotTTH  Gets  High  Scout  Honor  for  S.aving 

Neighbor's   Lite — David    B.    Tiiler    Gukn 

Medal  or  Mehtt  Award 

An  Abingdon  Boy  Scout  has  received  the 
Medal  of  Merit  award,  one  of  scoutlng's 
highest  honors  lor  saving  the  life  of  a  teen- 
age neighbor.  Eiigle  Scout.  18-vear-old 
David  B.  Tiller  was  presented  the  medal  a 
plaque  and  a  letter  from  the  Natlon.-a  Scout- 
ing Council  at  a  court  of  honor  held  In  the 
Bel  Air  Town  Hall  Monday  evening. 

Seventy  scouts,  friends  and  officials  wit- 
nessed the  pinning  of  the  medal  on  Sccjut 
Tiller's  chest  by  Robert  H.  HeLstand  from 
the  Baltimore  Area  Council,  and  the  plaque 
was  read  by  H.<u-ford  Scout  Executive  Les 
Smith. 

Sootit  David  Tiller  received  the  award  for 
saving  Uie  life  of  17-year-old  St«ven  Camp- 
bell who  hves  near  the  Tiller  residence  on 
Singer  road.  The  Medal  of  Honor  winner 
kept  the  Cainpbell  youngster  alive  by  ad- 
ministering mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation 
until  the  ambulance  arrived.  The  victim  had 
been  involved  in  an  automobile  accident 
about  a  month  before  and  suffered  from 
severe  headaches,  and  had  Uiken  an  acciden'- 
tal  over-dose  of  pain-relieving  drugs. 

Physicians  at  the  hospital  said  that  the 
acUon  by  Scout  Tiller  was  the  only  thing 
that  had  kept  the  youngster  alive.  At  Uiis 
time,  Steven  Campbell  is  serving  with  the 
armed  forces  in  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

The  plaque  reads,  "The  Medal  of  Merit  Is 
being  presented  to  Eagle  Scout  David  B 
Tiller,  for  outetanding  service  and  putting 
into  practice  scouting  skills  and  ideals,  and 
that  this  training  as  a  scout  was  resi>onslble 
for  saving  a  life.  This  is  the  first  time  such 
a  high  scouting  award  has  been  made  in  tlie 
Harford  District,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

David  Tiller's  scouting  dates  back  to  when 
he  was  eight  years  old  when  he  Joined  the 
Cub  Scouts.  He  advanced  through  the  ranks 
to  that  of  an  Eagle  scout,  and  this  rank, 
along  with  the  Medal  of  Merit  Award,  he  will 
take  with  htm  when  he  reports  for  boot 
training  in  the  United  States  Na\-Y  Julv  26. 
He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Tiller'  Jr.. 
of  16  Singer  road.  Abingdon. 


New  York  Hilo  Demonstration  Ride,  a 
Success 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  Mon- 
day morning,  August  1,  1966,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  be  aboard  New  York  Hilo 
FUght  No.  3  of  the  demonstration  flight 
connecting  downtown  Washington  with 
Dulles  and  Friendship  International  Air- 
ports, 

We  were  airborne  at  11:15  a.m.,  and 
In  exactly  11  minutes,  we  arrived  at 
Friendship  Airport,  After  a  few  mo- 
ments for  refueling  and  servicing  of  the 
twin  jet  motor  helicopter  we  were  air- 
borne again.  The  seats  were  quite  com- 
fortable as  we  relaxed  and  had  refresh- 
ments served  by  the  stewardess.  In  ap- 
proximately 20  minutes,  traveling  at 
130  mUes  per  hour,  we  arrived  at  Dulles 
International  Airport.  We  landed  and 
took  off  immediately  and  exactly  11 
minutes  later,  we  landed  on  the  vacant 
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lot  adjacent  to  and  immediately  eas^of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building.  Thfi 
entli*  flight  took  1  hour. 

I  think  this  will  be  an  excellent  serv- 
ice for  Washington  and  hope  It  Is  Ini- 
tiated at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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Drof  Accidents  and  Quality  Control 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    HASSACHTJSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26.  1966 
Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  Introduced  a  bill 
wtUch  would  require  that  under  all  medi- 
cal programs  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  or  assists  In  the  pay- 
ment of  medicine  and  drugs,  the  drugs 
be  provided  on  the  basis  of  their  generic 
names  instead  of  their  trade  names. 

One  of  the  points  I  made  when  Intro- 
ducing the  bill  was  that  both  small  and 
large  companies  share  the  burden  of 
fault  In  falling  to  meet  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  standards  for  good 
manufacturing  practice. 

On  October  25. 1965.  Mr.  Morton  Mlntz 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
revealing  the  circumstances  surrounding 
a  recall  by  Abbott  Laboratories  of  dex- 
trose—sugar—and sodium  chloride- 
salt— bottles  which  had  been  acciden- 
tally mislabeled.  This  points  up  that  ac- 
cidents and  quality  control  failure* 
plague  large  companies  as  well  as  the 
small  ones.  .  ^ 

On  Sunday.  July  24.  1966,  Mr.  Mmte 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
entiUed  "PDA  Halts  Testing  for  33  Drug 
Makers." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
these  articles  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  25,  1965] 
Abbott  LABORAToaras  Probed— FDA's  Meth- 
ods "QtnsnoNABLK."  HorsE  U.vrr  S.\ys 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
On  the  morning  of  Sept.  1,  1964,  Inspector 
Jerome  Breesler  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  got  a  phone  call  from  the  agen- 
cy's Chicago  district  office. 

"BaU  out."  he  ■waa  told.  "Get  out  before 
noon." 

The  call  was  made  while  Bressler  and  two 
colleaguea  were  In  the  third  day  of  an  in- 
spection at  the  huge  plant  of  Abbott  Labora- 
tories In  North  Ohlca^,  lU. 

Up  to  that  point,  the  Breesler  team  had 
(jbaerred  36  quwtlonable  manufacturing 
pc«ctlce«  and  listed  14  specific  recommeada- 
tloQs  for  Improvement.  But  they  balled  out. 
The  time:  11:66  a.m. 

The  ball-out  order  originated  In  Wash- 
ington with  AUen  E.  Rayfleld,  head  of  FDA's 
Bureau  <rf  Regulatory  Compliance, 

He  pbooed  Clifford  O.  Shane,  chief  In- 
■pector  In  Chicago,  and  said,  "I  want  them 
out  by  noon,"  Shane  testified. 

Rayfleld  gave  no  explanation,  Shane  told 
the  Houfl«  intergovemmentai  relations  Bul>- 
comlttee.  He  "hung  up  and  that's  the  end 
of  the  conversation.** 

Rayfleld's  tecttmony  was  that  he  thought 
he  htkd  given  his  reasons:  The  team  had 
been  In  th*  plant  long  enough,  had  discov- 
ered nothing  n«w  and  was  making  produeUon 
personnel  nerrous.  Increasing  the  poesitHl- 


Ity  of  error.  He  also  believed  Abbott  neecied 
more  time  to  Initiate  new  control  procedures. 
he  teritlfied.  ._      r,       „ 

The  in-spectors  and  Rayfleld.  who  bog:m 
his  FDA  career  as  a  seafood  Inspector  30 
rears  as^o,  were  amoric  f';e  agency  wlmesses 
hea-d  by  the  subcommittee  during  five  e.x- 
ecutive  sessions  held  from  July  through  Sep- 
tember. 

The  673-pafre  transcript  of  the  hearing. 
which  u^ed  the  Abbott  matter  to  provide  a 
c-ise  history  of  FDA's  performance,  now  h;i.s 
been  made  public. 

Representative  L.  H.  Focntain,  Democrat. 
of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  svibcom- 
mittee,  said  yesterday  that  "tne  hear.ngs 
clearly  demonstrated  some  highly  question- 
able .actions  and  procedures  on  the  part  of 
FDA  In  administering  the  "pood  mTnufactvir- 
int;  practices'  provision.?  of  the  Drug  Amend- 
ments of  1962." 

He  raid  he  expects  the  fxUl  Hou5«  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  to  make  recom- 
mendations Intended  "to  strenc^then  general- 
ly this  important  pha-e  of  FDA's  drxig-safety 
activities." 

The  tra!-..=;cript  shows  that  the  day  before 
Ruyfield  ordered  the  Inspectors  out  he  con- 
ferred here  with  Elmer  O  Krueser,  director 
of  qualltv  control  for  Abbott, 

But  Rayfleld  denied  under  oath  that  the 
drug  company  executive  had  ;tsked  for  a  halt 
to  the  Investigation. 

Subcommittee  investigators,  however,  pro- 
duced a  memo  from  Abbott's  files  In  which 
Krueger  said  that  at  the  Atig.  31  meeting  he 
had  asked  Ravfleld  to  "eive  serious  consider- 
ation to  mv  request"  that  the  Inspection  be 
delayed  on  the  ground  that  this  would  better 
serve  the  public  Interest.  The  memo  added 
that  Ravl.eld  "indicated  that  he  would." 

Questioned  by  Representative  Fotjntaiw 
about  "this  conflict, '■  Rayfield  In.iist^d  he  had 
no  recollection  of  Krueeer's  requests,  al- 
though the  executive  "may  well  have"  made 

It. 

"I  do  not  know  any  other  explanation  I  can 
m.ake.  Sir,"  he  said. 

The  circumstancPB  of  the  ball-out  order 
figured  in  a  charge  by  ForNXAiN  that  "much 
conflicting  testimony"  and  "lapses  of  mem- 
ory"— most  of  them  Rayfield's— prevented 
the  subcommittee  fn,.m  getting  all  the  facts 
from  FDA  witnesses. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  with  which  the 
legislators  were  concerned  classify  drugs  not 
produced  In  accord  with  current  good-manu- 
facturing practices  as  adiilteraled  and  pro- 
vide crimui-'U  penalties.  They  do  not  take  a 
manufacturer's  Intent  Into  account. 

FDA  Commis.'^loner  George  P.  Larrlck,  In  an 
open  ses.sl  .>n  preceding  the  cUxsed  hearings, 
restated  to  the  subcommittee  the  position  he 
took  in  a  19G0  speech.  'Drug  manufacturers 
who  do  not  have  adequate  scientific  control 
facilities."  he  said,  "are  toying  with  the 
health  of  the  American  public." 

-At  the  same  se.sslon  the  subcommittee  In- 
serted In  the  record  another  speech,  made 
here  a  year  ago.  In  which  an  Asslst.int  Com- 
missioner, Wlnton  B.  Rankin,  said  there  had 
been  243  re<:aas  of  driig  lo;^  m  the  2"2  years 
ended  June  30,  1964 — m.my  more  than  in  any 
comparable  period  in  the  past. 

Rankin  attrlbut,ed  the  243  recalls  "in  part 
to  a  breakdown  In  control  In  a  sii^nlhcant 
number  of  ph..rmaceutical  manufacturing 
plants." 

In  the  closed  hearings  that  followed,  the 
su!>comniiitfe  Investigated  how  FD.\.  in  1964 
and  1965,  handled  a  series  of  recalls  of  in- 
jectable solutions.  In  the  case  of  Abbott 
Laboratories,  tlae  quantities  of  the  commonly 
used  solutions  Involved  In  the  recalls  were 
among  the  hugest  in  the  jigency's  59-year 
history. 

Althotigh  reports  of  one  death  and  numer- 
ous adverse  reactions  were  received,  the  sub- 
committee said.  It  found  no  clear-cut  evi- 
dence that  these  were  attributable  to  the 
mlxupa. 

In  a  statement  yesterday,  Abbott  said  that 


contrary  to"  a  summary  prepared  by  the 
subcommittee  "no  serious  medical  difficulties 
were  reported  to  Abbott  ...  nor  to  our 
knowledge  ...  to  the  FDA." 

Abbott  officials  were  Interviewed  In  Chi- 
cago by  subcommittee  investigators  but  did 
not  testify.  The  subcommittee  sl.aff  said  the 
company  was  aware  of  the  hearings  ard 
would  have  been  granted  an  opportunity  to 
tostifv  had  it  requested  it. 

Defending  the  FDA's  role  in  the  Abbott 
ca-so  Acting  Commissiuner  Rankin  said,  "We 
believe  the  public  Interest  has  been  fully 
protected  throughout." 

The  first  ph.L.=e  bi-T.^n  on  .'.pril  30,  19^1, 
wh'-n  Abbott  notified  FDA  that  11  was  rc- 
c  illing  11.430  bottles  of  intravenous  solu- 
tions after  500  incorrect  labels  accidentally 
went  into  a  labeling  m.achine.  A  toUU  of 
11  215  were  recovered  and  destroyed  includ- 
ing 4a3  out  of  500  that  had  been  accident- 
ally mislabeled.  Patients  had  received  151. 
Involved  In  the  mislabeling  were  dextro:,e 
(sugar)  and  sodium  chloride  (salt!  solutions. 
FDA  medical  personnel  saw  a  hazard,  espe- 
cially to  diabetics. 

In  this  and  later  recalls.  Abbott  said  yes- 
terday, the  possibility  of  harm  was  "ex- 
treme'ly  remote."  Among  seven  lndei)endent 
medical  experts  It  had  consulted  on  this 
question.  Abbott  said,  six  agreed  and  one  did 
not  express  an  opinion.  _ 

CHANCES     PUT     INTO     EFFECT 

FDA  sent  inspectors  to  the  Abbott  plant. 
Tliey  found  27  objectionable  practices,  many 
relating  to  labeling  in  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses. Within  about  two  weeks,  FDA  said. 
Itii  "major  recommendations"  had  been  ef- 
fected. On  July  1,  1964,  the  case  was  placed 
In  permanent  abeyance. 

The  second  phase  began  on  Aug.  13,  1964. 
when  Abbott  learned  that  a  second  batch  of 
solutions — made  before  the  recommenda- 
tions had  been  effected— had  label  mixups. 

Abbott  employees  recovered  10,461  out  of 
the  11.258  bottles  Involved.  They  also 
launched  a  check  of  each  of  the  7  million 
bottles  of  all  Abbott  Injectable  solutions  In 
distribution  channels  throughout  the  Nation. 
Tlus  check  was  audited  by  PDA  inspectors 
who  looked  at  900,000  bottles. 

The  results  were  in  on  Aug.  28:  69  bottles 
In  54  different  manufacturing  lots  were 
found  mislabeled.  On  that  date,  a  second 
plant  inspection,  the  one  which  lead  the 
•ball  out"  instruction  to  PDA  Inspectors,  was 

In  a  very  few  Instances,  the  subcommittee 
said,  FDA  Inspectors  found  that  Abbott  per- 
somiel  had  violated  company  orders  by  say- 
ing they  had  checked  bottles  when  they  had 
not. 

rSERS     WARNED    BY     TELEGRAM 

Six  days  earlier,  at  a  meeUng  here  be- 
tween FDA  and  Abbott  officials,  the  company 
agreed  to  send  telegrams — 400.000  of  them— 
to  all  potential  users.  The  telegrams  warned 
a*r»tnst  use  of  any  bottle  with  a  cap  and  laliel 
giving  confllctmg  Information. 

In  Its  statement  yesterday,  FDA's  Rankin 
noted  that  the  wires  cost  Abbott  $385,000. 
The  cost  to  the  firm  of  the  19G4  pha.ses  as  a 
whole  was  Indicated  by  Rayfield's  testimony 
to  he  about  $1  million. 

Last  year,  the  firm  earned  $22.5  million 
after  taxes  on  sales  of  $212  6  million. 

The  warning  telegrams,  Rayfleld  testified, 
were  considered  adequate  action  by  Dr.  Ar- 
thvir  Ruskin.  deputy  director  of  FDA's  Divi- 
sion of  New  Drugs. 

But  Dr.  Ruskui  said  otherwLse  in  a  memo 
that  the  suboommittee  found  in  FDA  files. 
The  memo  was  dated  Aug.  25,  1964,  three 
days  after  the  meeting  between  FDA  and 
Abbott  officials. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  mixups,  he 
wrote  and  because  of  "the  impossibility  of 
determining  If  bottle  contents  may  not  be 
labeled  properly  by  either  bottle  cap  or  bottle 
label,  we  reoonunend  that  all  Abbott  Inject- 
ablee  be  removed  from  the  market  .  .  ." 
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Dr.  Ruskin  cited  el-hi  afflictions.  Includ- 
ing heart  kidney  and  liver  disease.  In  which 
a  mixup  "might  prove  fat;U." 

The  Subcommittee  wanted  to  know  why 
this  recommendation — which  Rayfleld  esti- 
mated wovild  have  cost  Abbott  $5  million — 
had  been  diopppd  in  favor  of  a  li.-ss  costly. 
less  drastic  action. 

Rayfleld  testified  that  the  memo  had  been 
prepared  for  the  files  and  had  not  been  shown 
to  .uiyone  with  regulatfiry  re.'r.ponsibllity. 

The  memo,  typed  on  yellow  pai>or,  w,is  in 
fact  not  addressed  to  a:iyone. 

STU.L   ANOTHER  MEMO   FOUND 

Subcommittee  inveslii;ators  found  another 
memo  in  PDA  files  that  bore  the  same  date 
as  Dr.  Ruskln's.  Tills  one  was  written  by 
Julius  Hauser,  then  assistant  to  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Sadusk,  the  medical  director. 

Hauser  WTote  that  the  45  batches  known 
as  of  Aug.  25.  1964,  to  have  label  mixupe  "are 
more  than  sufficient  to  establish  that  aU 
parentenol  (injecruable)  drugs  produced  by 
the  firm  by  Uie  same  methods  and  using  the 
same  facilities  and  controls  are  adulterated 
witliln  the  meaning  of"  the  1962  Amendments 
to  the  drug  law. 

Hauser,  who.  like  Dr.  Ruskin,  was  not  called 
to  testify,  recommended  removal  from  the 
market  of  all  questioned  Abbott  Injectable 
solutions  "as  promptly  as  possible." 

"I  have  no  expLuiatlon"  for  the  Hauser- 
Ruskin  memoes.  Rayfleld  testified.  He  added 
that  the  adequacy  of  the  telegram  w.arnlngs 
was  concurred  In  by  Commissioner  Larrlck 
and  Dr.  Sadusk. 

Larrlck  has  been  widely  reported  to  be 
plaruiing  to  retire  (and  his  Deputy,  John  L. 
Harvey,  has  confirmed  that  he  does  plan  to 
retire).  Dr.  Sadusk's  decisions  in  the  drug- 
safety  .'irea  have  been  sharply  criticized  by 
Fountain  in  earlier  hearings. 

"NEEDS  outweighed  RISKS" 

In  the  Abbott  statement  vesterday,  the 
firm  said  that  recall  of  all  of  "its  injectables 
would  have  crcaUxi  a  "health  hazard  vastly 
greater  than  the  remote  risks  of  a  few  mis- 
labeled bottles."  beciuse  of  "tlie  need  of  the 
majority  of  hospitals  ...  for  Abbott's  huge 
pro<i\iction." 

ALSO  explored  by  the  Fountain  subcom- 
mittee was  the  role  played  by  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Harvey,  one  of  whose  brothers  la 
an  Abbott  sales  executive. 

"I  have  not  consulted  with  him,"  Rayfield 
testified  In  lils  Initial  subcommittee  appear- 
ance. "I  have  deliberately  avoided  him  on 
this  matter." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  although  he  had 
kept  FDA's  second-ranking  official  "on 
boiird"  (Informed  of  developments).  Harvey, 
who  also  plans  to  retire,  had  told  him : 

"Allen,  I  aJn  not  going  to  get  Involved  In 
the  decisionmaking  process.  I  have  a  brother 
connected  with  Abbott." 

But  In  a  second  round  of  questioning  Ray- 
field  Wits  confronted  with  a  memo  prepared 
by  James  Nakada,  the  FDA  headquarters  em- 
ployee with  primary  responsibility  for  mon- 
itoring the  Abbott  recalls. 

The  memo  told  of  a  meeting  at  FDA  cai 
Sept.  1.  1964 — the  day  Rayfleld  phoned  the 
out-by-noon  order  to  Chicago. 

Nakada  wrote  that  Rayfleld  dl.scussed  the 
situation  with  Harvey,  who  had  recommended 
a  tough  choice  be  given  Abbott: 

Eiy>er  "recall  aJl  lots  where  mixups  were 
found,"  which  Abbott  was  reluctant  to  do,  or 
else  "l.-vsue  a  complete  Information  letter"'  to 
everyone  who  might  have  stocks  of  the  drugs 
In  question. 

Nakada  testified  that  he  attended  Uie  meet- 
ing. 

Rep.  Fountain  then  asked  Rayfield  why— 
havmg  told  the  subcommittee  earlier  that 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  was  not  making 
decisions  in  the  Abbott  matter— he  went  to 
Harvey  for  a  decision. 

Rayfield  rummaged  among  poeslbUlOes. 
then  suggested  one— for  which  he  had  no 
documentation— that  it  waa  not  Harvey  who 


made  the  decision,  but  Commissioner  Larrlck. 
On  the  day  the  Inspectors  left.  Abbott 
elected  to  recall  every  batch  In  which  there 
was  mislabeling.  The  firm  retrieved  131  510 
bottles. 

Fourteen  days  later,  the  situation  appar- 
ently changed.  The  subcommittee  found 
still  another  memo,  this  one  dated  Sept.  15. 
In  which  Krueger,  the  Abbott  executive,  said 
he  had  met  with  Rayfleld  (no  one  else  was 
present!  and  reached  an  agreement 

With  certain  exceptions^  Krcupcr  vrrcve.  he 
had  been  given  authority  to  decide  whether 
to  recall  additional  lots  of  Injectable  solu- 
tions If  discrepancies  were  discovered  be- 
tween bottle-label  and  bottle-cap  informa- 
tion. 

Tlie  subconunlttce  brought  out: 
Th.at     R.ayfleld's     office"  calendar     showed 
an  appointment  with   Krcuger  on   Sept.    15, 
1964 — the  date  on  the  memo. 

That  Chief  Inspector  Shane  te'tifled  that 
Krueger  had  cited  the  agreement  to  him  in 
refusing  to  recall  certain  lots  of  solutions 
with  label  mixups. 

Shane  phoned  Wtishlngton  to  find  out  If 
the  agreement  existed.  Ravfield,  who  was 
out  of  town,  was  phoned  by  his  deputy, 
Franklin  D.  Clark.  Shane  and  Nakada  testi- 
fied that  Clark  told  them  Rayfield  had  veri- 
fied the  agreement.  Clark's  testimony  was 
that  he  couldn't  remember  the  Incident. 

While  minimizing  the  Importance  of  the 
agreement,  the  Ablxitt  sutement  Implicitly 
acknowledged  Its  existence. 

Yet,  Rayfield  swore  that  he  could  not 
recollect  having  met  with  Krueger  on  the  day 
In  question,  or  of  having  reached  the  aeree- 
ment.  ^ 

PoTTNTAW  found  this  -a  little  unusual  " 
Rayfield  replied.  "I  am  afraid  I  must  agree 
with  you,"  If  In  fact  he  had  made  the  agree- 
ment, he  added.  "It  was  a  bad  decision  .  .  ." 

THIRD    INSPECTION    MADE 

Tlie  final  phase  of  the  Abbott  episode  In- 
volved a  third  Inspection  made  at  the  Ab- 
bott plant  last  June.  Rayfleld  testified  that 
there  was  no  problem  encountered  by  the 
Inspector."  But  the  subcommittee  brought 
out  that:  ""g"v 

The  inspector  had  foimd  a  significant 
problem  involving  trouble  with  a  new  can 

liner.  ^ 

A  finding  by  a  supervisor  that  there  were 
inadequate   manufacturing   control    proce- 
dures" had  been  deleted  after  another  phone 
call  by  Rayfield  to  PDA's  Chicago  office. 

La^t  Sept.  22,  Commissioner  Larrlck  wrote 
Fountain  that  Abbott  was  recalling  310  lots 
(3.4  million  bottles)  of  bulk  solutions  made 
between  October,  1964,  and  April.  1965.  The 
reason:  The  cap  line  problem  cited  by  the 
inspector  in  June. 

Rayfield  then  conceded  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  the  problem  when  he  had 
testified  earlier.  ^^ 

Why  hadn't  ho  menUoned  It?  Because 
he  testified  FDA  had  not  concluded  that  the 
problem  represented  a  deficiency  in  manufac- 
turing methods. 

Abbott  said  In  Its  statement  that  the  fact 
sheet  and  summary  released  by  the  subcom- 
mittee "do  not  fairly  reflect"  the  673-Dage 
transcript.  The  quotations  In  this  story  Were 
taken  from  a  2-day  reading  of  the  transcript 

•The  company  also  said  that  the  fact  sheet 
and  summary  "cast  unjustified  doubts  on 
st.'uiaards    and    pracUcee"    of    Abbott     PDA 

'i^TT^u  ^l  ""^'^y  °^  "^^  produced  in 
the  United  States." 
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clinlc.l  trials  have  been  told  to  take  back 
the  experimenUU  drugs— many  of  them  for 
skin  oonditlor.s— with  which  they  have  sun- 
plied  him  "^ 

The  .actions  were  b.ased  on  discrepancies 
found  in  certain  reports  from  Dr.  Albert  .M 
Klinm.vi.  50  a  pr(.rc?sor  of  derm.atolo^v  at 
the  UniverMty  of  Penri.svlvanla  Sch.x)i  of 
Medicine,  and  from  his  three  laboratories 
which  .arc  m  the  Holmcsburg  Prtron  In  Piuia  ' 
delphla. 

One  cnscrcp.mcy  involved  a  cUnlcal  trl.d 
for  which  FDA  Uispectors  could  find  no  docu- 
mcntation-evcn  though  the  studv  wa.-  done 
m  the  city  prison,  wliich  keeps  c-ireful  rec- 
ords so  that  fees  for  Inmate  volunteers  can 
be  correctly  computed, 

Dr  Kllgman  acknowledged  In  a  phone  In- 
terview ye-:terday  that  adequate  records 
were  not  kept  but  .-^aJd  rtll  that  was  Involved 
was    "a   sinple    application   of   DMSO  a 

tiny  Utile  business."  '  "  ' 

DAISO  is  the  p:tpermaklng  byproduct  once 
ballyhooed  as  a  cureall.  Human  testing  h.as 
now  been  severely  curbed  by  FDA  becaa--e 
of  repm-t^  of  serious  adverse  effects. 

Dr.  KUgman's  studies  of  D.MSO  were  fi- 
nanced In  part  by  Federal  funds.  He  wrote 
about  them  las:  P-.U1  In  a  2-part  article  In  the 
Journ.al  of  the  ."Vmerlcan  Medical  Association. 
He  Is  a  coii.''u;tant  to  the  AMA's  Council  on 
Drugs  for  the  book  "New  Drugs,"  a  physicians- 
guide  to  prescription  medicines.  His  report- 
ing on  medical  experiments  has  won  acclaim 
from  profeesional  organizations  over  the 
years.  Last  May  In  New  York  City  the 
S(x:lety  of  Cosmetic  Chemists  praised  his 
contributions  to  medical  literature. 

PDA's  notlficauons  to  the  34  sponsors  were 
mailed  last  Tuesday,  The  Washington  Post 
learned.  They  said  experimental  drugs  no 
longer  caji  be  received  by  Dr.  Kllgman,  his 
investigators  and  his  three  prison  labora- 
tories. Batro,  Clover  and  Iw  Research 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  24,  1966] 
FDA  Halts  Testing  for  33  Drug  Makers 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration   has 
scratched   an   eminent  skin  specialist   from 
Its  list  of  physicians  approved  to  do  drue 
tesUng  In  humans.  , 

In    addlUon,    33    pharmaceutical    manu. 
facturers  and  one  individual  sponsor  of  his 


NO    D.\TA    CRUCIAL 

Their  test  data  figured  in  153  drug  prod- 
ucts in  experimental  status  and  26  for  which 
marketing  permission  was  sought.  How 
many  of  the  26  were  approved  for  sale  could 
not  be  learned,  tut  FDA  said  no  Kligm.an  data 
was  crucial  in  any  approval. 

Reached  by  phone  at  the  prison.  Dr.  Klig- 
maji  said  he  wli:  seek  a  review  by  FDA  of  lus 
criticisms  which,  with  certain  exceptions  he 
char,acterlzed  as  "absurd."  He  said  he  was 
trying  in  a  difficult  situation  "to  behave 
sanely  and  professionally." 

REPORTS    nSM    SHOCKED 

Dr.  Kllgman  said  It  was  "impossible  to 
deviate  from  tJie  rules"  In  his  studies  one 
re;vson  being  that  they  were  monitored  by 
Uie  major  drug  companiee  that  commissioned 
him.  The  firms  were  "all  somewhat  shocked' 
by  FDA's  letters,  he  said. 

Dr.  Frances  O.  Kelsey,  heroine  of  the 
thalidomide  case,  was  understood  to  have 
triggered  PDA's  investigation  of  Dr  Kllg- 
man and  of  Dr.  Leo  J.  Cass,  director  of  the 
H^urard  Law  Schocrf  HealtJi  Service  and  also 
a  consuUiint  for  '  New  Drugs." 

Late  last  year  she  was  struck  by  Uie  ex- 
tranrdin.arily  large  number  of  experimental 
drugs  for  which  data  had  been  provided  by 
a  very  few  investigators  Including  the  153 
from  Dr.  Kllgman  and  84  from  Dr.  Ca.ss  "nie 
reports  from  the  latter's  Cass  Rese.irch  Asso- 
ciates Included  data  on  patients  who  were 
dead  at  the  time  they  were  purportedly  under 
study,  FDA  h.as  said. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Kllgman,  one  FDA  com- 
plaint was  that  blood  studies  were  reported 
on  hospital  patients  who.  the  agencv  said 
were  not  in  the  hospital  when  their  hhxxi 
was  said  to  have  been  drawn. 

INACCURATE,    HE   SATS 

The  dermatologist  termed  this  contention 
'absolutely  inaccurate" and  suggested  that  If 
there  was  a  fault  It  lay  with  the  "veiy 
respectable"   drug   firm   that   had   comnus- 
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Bioned  the  particlar  experiment  and  analyzed 
the  blood  samples. 

Testing  done  by  Dr.  Cass  was  said  by  PDA 
to  have  been  significant  In  the  marketing 
approred  It  gave  to  three  drugs.  But  PDA 
Commissioner  James  L.  Goddard,  testifying 
last  May  25  before  the  House  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee,  reported 
"no  evidence  of  any  coUiislon"  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  27  firms  that  had  retained  the 
Cass  organization.  His  testimony  Indicated 
there  was  none  In  the  then  unidentified  case 
that  turned  out  to  be  Dr.  Kllgman. 

A  substantial  overlap  exists  among  firms 
that  retained  Drs.  Cass  and  KUgman  and  Dr. 
Bennett  A.  Robin,  a  SUver  Spring  Investi- 
gator who  pleaded  no  contest  in  May.  1964.  to 
supplying  false  drug  test  data.  But  the 
overlap  of  drugs  tested  by  the  three  physi- 
cians la  believed  minor. 

Each  April  1  since  1962  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Grants  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  provided  research  grants  for  Dr. 
Kllgman  that  were  processed  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  total  sum:  $214.- 
962.  HIb  DMSO  studies  were  partially  sup- 
ported by  the  grants  and,  to  a  smaller  ex- 
tent, by  funds  from  the  armed  forces.  He 
also  ha«  a  $22,855  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment. 


Both  Ki<lney$  Out — Awaits  Trantpiant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  2,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  months  I  have  watched  with  gieat 
admiration  and  respect  as  the  people 
of  Washtenaw  County  have  rallied  to  the 
aid  of  a  fellow  resident.  In  a  cooperative 
^Irlt,  the  people  of  my  district  in  and 
around  the  Manchester,  Chelsea,  and 
Saline  area  have  planned  numerous  proj- 
ects In  an  effort  to  i*alse  funds  to  help 
pay  for  the  costly  medical  treatment  of 
Melvln  "Red"  Lamb. 

Red  Lamb  has  been  hospitalized  inter- 
mittently since  last  October  due  to  a 
kidney  ailment  which  stems  from  a  child- 
hood Illness.  The  twice- weekly  use  of  a 
kidney  machine  Is  now  Red's  source  of 
life  since  the  removal  of  both  kidneys 
on  May  27  at  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Clinic 
Foundation.  Red  is  now  awaiting  kidney 
transplant  surgery  at  the  clinic.  The 
total  cost  of  L€imb's  treatment  at  the 
clinic,  including  the  operation,  will 
amoimt  to  at  least  $20,000. 

Some  of  the  benefit  projects  that  the 
citizens  of  Washtenaw  County  have  had 
are:  community  dances;  the  establish- 
ment of  savings  funds  In  local  banks; 
the  creation  of  a  blood  donation  center; 
and  various  raflfles,  bake  sales  and  ba- 
zaars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  indeed  been  heart- 
warming to  observe  the  response  of  these 
wonderful  people.  In  an  article  printed 
in  the  Ann  Arbor  News  on  June  8.  1966, 
the  current  situation  of  Red  Lamb  and 
his  family  is  discussed.  The  deep  grati- 
tude of  local  gestures  of  kindness  has 
been  beautifully  expressed  by  Mre.  Lamb 
In  a  letter  published  In  the  Manchester 
Enterprise  on  July  14,  1966.  I  have  In- 
cluded both  of  these  items  in  the  Con- 
GRXSSiONAL  RECORD  in  Order  to  share  this 


wonderfully  human  "true  storj-"  with  my 
colleagxies : 

[From  the  Ann  Art>or  (Mich.)  News.  June  8, 

19661 

Both  Kidneys  Out,  Awapts  Transplant 

M.'iNcHE.sTER. — '7t's  Just  a  matter  of  time." 
These  m.ay  seem  like  simple  words  to  most 
people  but  to  Melvln  "Red"  Lamb  of  20533 
Logan,  Manchester,  it  is  a  lease  on  life. 

The  time  is  knawing  anticipation  of  a 
kidney  transplant  surgery  which  may  take 
place  within  two  days,  two  week.5  or  two 
months  L:xmb  had  both  of  his  kidneys  re- 
moved May  27  and  is  now  living  with  the 
twice-weekly  U5e  of  a  kidney  machine  at 
the  Cleveland  lOhioi  Clinic  where  he  is  t)eing 
tre.ued.  He  was  released  from  the  clinic 
Wednesday. 

Spokesmen  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  Centpr  say  that  cases  in  which  per- 
sons have  two  non-functioning  kidneys  or 
two  kidneys  removed  and  arc  surviving  with 
the  aid  of  kidney  machines  are  unusual. 

According  to  Lamb's  sLst^cr.  Mrs.  Irene 
Wurster.  wiio  visited  him  over  the  weekend. 
the  transplant  will  apparently  come  from  a 
deceased  person.  The  kidney  must  be  re- 
moved no  later  than  30  minutes  sUtcr  the 
person  has  expired. 

She  s;iid  that  the  31-year-old  barber  and 
his  wife  Je:uiette  occupy  an  apartment  across 
from  the  clinic.  Mrs,  Wurster  said  that 
Lamb  must  notify  the  clinic  of  his  where- 
about,? and  mu.et  always  be  available  in  case 
the  kidneys  arrive. 

Five  of  Lambs  family  have  taken  tcst^  for 
the  transplant  but  their  txxly  ti.ssues  do  not 
sufTiciently  match  his.  Taking  the  tests  were 
his  father,  sister,  two  uncles  and  a  cousin. 
According  to  Mrs,  Wurster.  altiiough  Lamb 
h.~is  lost  30  poiuids  since  his  attack  last  year, 
he  is  in  gocKl  spints  and  in  good  health 
despite  tiie  circumstances.  He  is  able  to 
walk,  but  tires  rather  e;«ily.  She  s<ud  he 
is  on  a  strict  salt-free  diet,  can  only  eat  two 
ounces  of  meat  a  day  and  can  have  no  raw 
vegetables,  fresh  fruit,  alcoholic  beverages  or 
mUk.  She  e.xplained  he  must  maintain  a 
stable  weight  until  the  transplant  surgery. 
Lamb,  whose  condition  stems  from  a 
clUldhood  illness,  had  his  first  kidney  attack 
last  October.  He  had  been  ho.-;pital!zed  in- 
termittently since  then.  He  was  transferred 
from  St.  Joseph  Hospital  in  Ann  Arbor  to 
Cleveland  on  April  22. 

Lamb,  a  1957  graduate  of  Manchester  High 
School,  wiis  working  In  his  uncle's  barber- 
shop In  Chelsea 

He  and  his  wife  have  been  married  nine 
years  and  are  the  parentis  of  two  children, 
Jackie  Ann.  five,  and  William  John.  two.  The 
children  are  being  cared  for  by  their  mater- 
nal grandptvrents,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Roland 
Guenther  of  Mnachester 

Mrs.  Wurster  said  the  entire  project,  in- 
cluding the  operation,  will  cost  at  least  $20,- 
000. 

A  benefit  dance  will  be  held  at  the  Man- 
chester High  School  gymnasliun  from  8;30 
pm  to  12:30  ajn.  on  June  18  to  raise  funds 
to  defray  the  expenses 

A  fund  has  been  established  at  the  Union 
Savings  Bank  in  Manchester  and  at  the  Chel- 
sea State  Bank. 

Twenty  pints  of  blood  have  been  donated 
to  him  from  the  Manchester  Blood  Bank. 
Those  wishing  to  donate  blood  may  do  so 
at  the  Red  Cress  Center  on  Packard  Rd.  In 
Ann  Arbor,  but  should  specify  the  contribu- 
tion is  for  the  Manchester  Blood  bank.  The 
center  is  opened  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month  from  2  to  8  pm  for  blocKi  contribu- 
tions. 

(From  the  M.ui Chester  (Mich  1   Enterprise. 

July   14,   19661 

Letter  to  the  M\NcrHHSTER  Enterprise 

JtJLT  1,  1966. 
Dear  Lois   and   George  Koda   and   Makxk 
ScHNETDER .  The  foUowlng  iB  another  letter  to 


the  people  of  Manchester  to  thank  everyone 
for  everything  they  have  done  for  us.    I  want 
to  thank  you  folks  also  for  tlie  many  articles 
you  have  printed  about  and  for  us. 
Sincerely, 

Jeanette  Lamb, 

"Please  accept  this  letter  as  a  big  'thank 
you'  to  eacli  organization  ajid  each  person — 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest — who  has 
helped  us  so  very  much.  We  are  lost  for 
words  at  the  resvUts  of  the  cUfferent  project.s 
to  raise  funds  to  help  pay  for  Red's  hoepitaj 
bills.  We  try  not  to  worry  about  tlie  finan- 
cial burden  caused  us  by  Red's  illness. 
Thahks  again  to  all  of  you.  you  have  light- 
ened tJiat  burden. 

"We  enjoyed  looking  through  the  guest 
book  and  the  pictures  of  the  dance  and 
breakfast.  A  special  thanks  to  those  who 
prepared  it  for  us. 

"The  box  of  ticket  stul)S  from  the  raffle 
were  also  brought  to  us  by  Red's  faanily. 
There  is  surely  a  lot  of  them  and  we  are 
amazed  by  the  many  names  and  places  to 
which  they  were  sold. 

"We  are  still  waiting  for  that  call  from  the 
hospital.  We  axe  anxious,  and  yet  It  means 
another  operation  and  another  stay  In  tlie 
hospital  for  'Red.'  We  hope  and  pray  to  God 
that  It  will  mean  coming  home  In  two  or 
three  months  for  us.  'Red'  often  asks  me 
'Will  I  ever  see  home  again?'  We  have  faith 
that  he  will! 

"Friday,  July  1st  'Red'  had  his  12ih  treat- 
ment on  the  kidney  machine. 

'■  Again.  Thank  You,  One  and  All. 
Sincerely. 
"Mr.  and  Mrs,  Melvin  (Red!   L.amr 
and  Children  " 


A  Logical  Extension  of  a  Good  Idea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SFLVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  unique  success  stories  in  recent 
years  has  been  that  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
It  is  imique  on  two  counts.  First,  that  it 
has  been  an  apparent  universal  succes.s. 
And.  second,  that  it  has  so  few  critics, 
on  either  side  of  the  political  fence.  It 
has  unquestionably  repaid  many  times 
over  the  investment  that  has  been  made 
in  it.  It  has  returned  dividends  far  in 
excess  of  those  even  its  earliest  advocates 
had  hoped  for  it. 

In  recent  months,  the  idea  of  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  carried  a  logical  step 
further — from  a  basically  American  idea, 
to  an  international  Idea — in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ISVS.  the  InteiTiational 
Secretariat  for  Volunteers  Service.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  the  ISVS  Is  career 
and  prime  Interest  of  a  man  who  had 
been  close  to  the  original  Peace  Coi"ps 
concept,  Mr.  William  A.  Delano. 

The  concept  and  history  of  ISVS  was 
recently  reviewed  In  another  fine  column 
by  the  Illustrious  Peter  Potomac  ai>pear- 
Ing  In  the  Berkshire  Eagle  for  July  20, 
1966.  It  Is  an  interesting  story  Interest- 
ingly told  and,  under  unanimous  consent 
procedures,  I  ask  that  it  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 


Augu.d  2,  1966 


An  Untold  Stort— The  Peace  Corps  Is 

contaciops 

(By  Peter  Potomac) 

Washington.— In     1963.     Sargent    Shriver 

said    that    "one    of    the    biggest    unreported 

Peace  Corps  stories  Is  not  alwut  the  United 

States  Pence  Corps  at  all.     It  Is  about  the 

spread   of   the   Peace   Corps   movement— the 

Pence  Cct;is  idea,  aoro.ss  the  free  world." 

Three  yeurs  later,  the  spread  of  the  Peace 
Corps  idea  aroimd  the  world  is  still  the 
greatest  sU'ry  never  told.  But  one  man 
whose  bu.-^iness  it  is  to  tell  the  sU,ry  whenever 
he  gets  the  chance  is  William  .\.  Delano  an 
ex-N.'w  Frontiersman  who  is  .secretary-gen- 
eral of  the  International  Sei-retariat  of  \o\- 
unteers  Service  iI.SV.S),  formerly  known  as 
the  Internationa!  Peace  Corps.  "We  had  to 
change  the  name,"  says  Delano  who  once 
served  as  a  volunteer  abroad  with  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  a  nongov- 
ernmental forerunner  of  the  Peace  Corps 
"becaues  It  gave  peopel  the  idea  that  we 
recnr.-d.  trained  and  assigned  volunteers 
ove.- .  .  which  we  have  never  done  The 
inclusion  of  'Peace  Corps'  In  the  title  also 
gave  us  too  much  of  an  American  flavor  and 
we  are  es.sentially  an  international  organiza- 
tion" ° 

ISVS  w.as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Conference  on  Middle  Level  Manpower 
?nJo  ^  organized  by  Sargent  Shriver  In 
1962.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  Wiis  to 
encourage  foreign  governments  to  form  Peace 
Corps  of  their  own  for  recruiting  volunteers 
to  serve  at  home  as  weU  as  abroad  Tlie 
organisation  has  44  members  and  Is  financed 
by  Germany,  Israel,  the  Netherlands,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  U.S.  Its  first  secretary- 
general  w.as  Richard  Goodwin,  former  wan'te 
House  a.ssistant  to  President  Kennedy  and 
a.ssistant  secretary  of  state  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can alTairs.  Bill  Delano,  present  secretary- 
general,  was  elected  in  19G4  and  will  be 
replaced  next  March  when  ISVS  holds  an- 
DelTu  ^'°'^"^  nswmbly,  thi.s  time  in  New 
■The  function  of  ISVS  has  been  to  promote 
and  a.ssist  the  creation  of  volunteer  organi- 

t^' rt^' o  fl"""  '"^  '•'°""*-  '"°«"y  *^'ve  had 
to  do  tills  by  oral  means— conferences  semi- 
nars, workshops  and  personal  mlssiona  by 
the  .secret.xry-general,-  says  Delano,  who 
complains  that  he  could  use  a  deputy  secre- 
tary-general. His  wife  complains  even  more 
Delano  spends  most  of  his  time  on  airplanes. 
Despite  the  hard  work  and  long  hours  in 

it  ?^l  "  CH  •?™'''''-  °'"'^"°  ^^'"^  "  's  worth 
rorn.  n  ,  ■". '"  '-^^  °"*  ^^>'«  '^t  the  Peace 
^Zfr:,  J.^^'Z,  ^  °^'iO"sly  a  man  who  Is 
dedicated  to  his  Job-and  with  good  reason. 
Like  the  Peace  Corps,  the  International  move- 
ment Is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  As 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  pointed  out 
in  his  Montreal  speech:   "By  the  year  1970 

^iTCin'thf ,"'/  ''"'"'''  ^*"'  population 
win  lUe  In  the  Independent  nations  sweeo- 
ing  across  the  .southern  half  of  the  planet  .  . 
B>  the  year  1975.  the  dependent  children  of 
the.se  nations  alone— children  under  15  years 

dev.^^r!;"'  ^"^'  ^''^  '°''"  population  o?  the 
de\  eloped  nations  to  the  north  " 

•In  short."  says  Delano,  "the  population 
XXT.  '^  '^'  emerging  nation^  about 
^hlch  we  have  read  so  much  and  done  so 
little.  IS  coming  of  age.  The  staggering  num- 
bers are  no  dry  figures  in  a  demograpl^c  re- 
port but  restless  young  men  and  women 
pushing  their  way  up  to  make  a  place  in  the 
IZ]}\  As  Hubert  Hcmphkev  savs:  'The 
^orld  is  getting  younger  every  day  And 
most  of  the  developing  natioas  «-ii/he  con- 
fronted with  this  e.xplasion  of  youth  long 
before  1975  or  1970-ln  Senegal  already  hSf 
the  population  Is  under  20;  In  Nigeria  75 
per   cent   of   the   male   population   is   under 

von,?!'  ^^^  Senegal  and  Nigeria  have  started 
volunteer  organizations  that  are  sort  of  a 

r?,T,  i"^l'?^  °^  "'^  ^'''"'^  Co'-P^  '^nd  the  Job 
m?eV;n  J'°'""t^ers  serving  at  home 
rather  than  abroad.    Today,  34  governments 
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are  supporting  volunteer  programs  recrulUng 
volunteers  to  serve  within  Uielr  own  bor- 
ders and  over  70,000  volunteers  are  partic- 
ipating in  these  programs. 

Delano  says  flatly  that  If  the  government 
of  any  emerging  nation  will  make  the  effort 
to  recruit  and  train  Its  own  volunteer  work- 
ers, "I  will  guarantee  that  within  one  year 
It  can  equal  the  number  of  volunteers  serv- 
ing in  Its  country  from  abroad.  Aiid  bv 
1970  it  can  multiply  the  foreign  clTon  live 
times," 

It  has  often  been  said  bv  more  thoiighilul 
critics  of  the  Peace  Corps,  such  as  Eric  Se- 
vareid,  that  in  practical  terms  the  volunteers 
can  have  only  a  minimal  effect  on  worldwide 
poverty.  Even  Shriver  concedes  this  and  has 
said  tliat  a  volunteer  "must  realize  that  he 
Is  going  to  make  only  a  little  dent  in  the 
problems  of  underdeveloped  areas.  His  con- 
tribution, measured  in  the  whole  spectrum 
of  the  worlds  difficulties  will  probably  cast 
only  a  sliver  of  light— and  that  sluer  may 
go  tinseen." 

Nor  will  the  efforts  of  the  other  indus- 
trialized nations  to  send  volunteers  overseas 
have  more  than  a  token  impact  on  worldwide 
poverty.  "If  the  number  of  volunteers  in 
countries  other  than  the  U.S.  serving  over- 
seas were  doubled  overnight,"  says  Delano 
the.se  countries  would  still  have  only  a  few 
thousand  volunteers  in  the  field.  Consider- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  problems  facing  the 
emerging  nations,  the  export  programs  con- 
stitute only  a  small  first  step  toward  volun- 
teers playing  the  major  role  in  international 
development." 

"However."  Delano  goes  on  to  say  "the 
emergence  of  the  domestic  volunteer  pro- 
grams in  the  developing  nation  themselves 
could  represent  a  giant  second  step  " 

Well  Delano  may  or  may  not  be  right 
But  who  wants  to  dispute  him?  Remember 
an  those  people  who  said  Sargent  Shriver 
was  Just  a  glorified  do-gooder  and  that  the 
Peace  Corps  wouldn't  work? 
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Letter  From  American  Mining:  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  2.  1966 
Mr  DULSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  old  saying  that  talk  is  cheat>— now  Is 
the  time  for  action. 

Our  negotiators  at  Geneva  know  all 
the  facts  related  to  the  disruption  of  our 
markets  by  the  dumping  of  foreipn  im- 
ports, and  conversation  will  not  help 
American  industrj'. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  Include  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  the  American  Mining 
Coitgress  in  this  regard: 

American  Mining  Congress. 
T,     .  >^"'y  27.  1968. 

Be  international  agreement  on  antidiunning 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  DuLsKi. 
House  of  Reprenentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dlt.ski:  As  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  legislation  to  amend  the  U.S.  Antidumping 
Act,  you  may  be  concerned  with  a  recent  de- 
HR   n"^"*  which  may  Jeopardize  your  bill, 

As  reported  In  the  Federal  Register  of  Prl- 
day,  July  15.  the  Trade  Information  Commit- 
tee, In  the  Office  of  Special  RepresentaUve 
for  Trade  Negotiations,  has  schediUed  public 
hearings  for  the  purpose  of  examlnlnif  the 
Issues  which  nxlght  be  Involved  in  an  Siter- 
national  agreement  on  antidumping. 


Willie  we  applaud  a  frank  look  at  anti- 
dumping laws,  notuble  authorities  feel  'hat 
our  negotiators,  now  in  Geneva,  lack  legal 
authority  to  engage  in  diacussJons  concern- 
ing an  international  diunplng  ag.-eement 
Be  Uiat  as  it  may.  I  must  report  ihc-existence 
of  widespread  industry  apprehen.uon  con- 
cerning I  .s.  involvement  in  these  current  in- 
ternational discussions  (,n  international 
dumping. 

We  are  pleased  that,  oven  at  this  lat"  d  ite 
tne  agency  which  represents  the  Uii  t-ed 
Slates  at  the  GATT  negotiations  is  having 
one  of  Its  committees  solicit  the  vicw!  of 
Americ^in  industry  on  this  matter.  How- 
ever, we  are  fearful  that,  even  with  our  views 
on  record,  the  United  States  Congress  may 
be  faced  with  the  request  to  rubber-stamp  an 
international  commitment  to  weaken  the 
present  US.  Antidurnping  Act  without  ever 
having  been  able  to  consider  the  merits  of 
the  legislative  proposal  you  and  so  many  of 
your  colle.igues  have  espoused 

As  you  are  well  aware,  for  many  ye.irs 
American  industry  has  been  plagued  by  the 
unfair  tr.ade  practice  of  dumping  engaged  in 
by  our  foreign  friends. 

In  fact.  American  business  experience  in 
endeavoring  t^  seciu-e  itself  frt>m  this  unfair 
tr,';de  pr.actice  has  result<<l  in  widespread  di.s- 
.<;atif faction  with  tOie  antidumping  statut.e 
now  on  our  books. 

Extensive  and  careful  consult.ation  among 
American  industry  and  CongresslonrU  leaders 
over  this  problem  resulted  In  H.R,  8510  being 
mtroduced  on  May  26.  1965  by  Congressman 
Hfrlong  of  Florida,  and  identical  measures 
being  introduced  by  .almost  100  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Contemporanecusly.  the  IdenUcal  measiu-e 
w.as  introduwd  In  the  Senate  bv  Senators 
Hartke  and  Scott  and  is  cosponsored  bv  all 
most   a   third   of   the   members   of   the'us 

Senate, 

The  House  mea^sure  is  pending  in  the 
Waj-s  and  Means  Committee;  no  heaj-lngs 
have  been  scheduled  thereon  because  the 
txecutive  Branch  thought  that  legislative 
discussion  on  the  needed  stren^henlng  of 
oiu-  antidumping  laws  would  disadvantage 
our  negotiators  presently  involved  with  other 
problems  in  the  Kennedy  Roiind  GATT 
negotlatioiLs. 

The  propositions  contained  In  the  pendinir 
Hcrlong-Hartke   bills   have   vrtdespread    03 
indtistry    support    as    being    the    legislative 
changes    needed    to    effectively    defend    US 
Industry  against  dumping. 

Insofar  as  the  stimulus  for  intes-nationaj 
negotiations  comes  from  those  who  would 
wish  to  improve  their  e.ose  of  acceas  to  U  S 
markets,  we  suspect  that  the  end-product  of 
any  agreement  w;ll  be  a  weakened  U  S  Anti- 
dumping Act. 

In  the  behef  that  you  as  a  supporter  of  Die 
legislation  In  the ,  first  seesion  of  the  89th 
Congress,  favor  more  effective,  rather  th.an 
less  effective,  openatlon  of  the  US  Anti- 
dumping Act,  the  American  Mining  ConCTe.<t« 
solicits  yoiu-  support  for  the  "Riblcoff  Reso- 
lution," S.  Con.  Pu>s.  100.  to  a«ure  that  the 
broad  authority  delegated  by  the  Congrees  to 
our  negotiators  in  the  Kennedy  Round  shall 
not  be  extended  into  other  areas,  stich  as 
our  laws  governing  unfair  competition,  of 
which  the  U  S.  Antidumping  Act  is  an  es.sea- 
tial  part. 

S  Con.  Res.  100  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  June  29  with  but  one  dissenting  vote  and 
IS  now  pending  in  the  W^ays  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Specifically,  we  hope  you  will 
strenuously  exercise  your  good  offices  to  in- 
sure that  this  resolution  is  adopted  and  that 
Congressional  responslbUity  for  legislation 
to  secure  Americaji  Industry  from  the  unfair 
trade  practice  of  dumping  la  not  usurped. 
With  warmest  regards  always,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

J,  AixEN  Overton.  Jr  . 
Ercnitiie  Vice  President. 


./    (9      in^n 


A-timit'-f    O      innn 


«Ai«k<ii-ma 


aeitreirient    on    antldumplllg. 


Executive  Vice  President. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  13.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  great 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  his  successor  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  the  Hon- 
orable Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  delivered  an 
address  at  the  U.S.  mission  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

As  an  adviser  to  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  then 
meeting  in  Geneva,  I  obtained  from  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  a  copy  of  his  remarks. 
It  Is  my  privilege  to  insert  them  in  the 
Record  and  to  commend  their  reading 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

AOUkl     E.     STTVENSON — An     APPRECtATIOS' 

( By  Ambaaeador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  i 
(Text  of  an  address  by  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg, United  States  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  at  a  tribute  to  Adlal  E.  Ste- 
venBon,  upon  the  first  anniversary  of  his 
death,  held  at  the  U.  S.  Mission.  Geneva. 
Switzerland.) 

We  have  come  here  today  not  to  moiirn 
the  sadness  of  Ad'.al  Stevenson's  death. /tut 
to  remember  the  Joy  of  his  life. 

I  recall  the  words  he  himself  spoke  at  a 
similar  time  some  years  back  In  honoring 
another  great  and  wise  American. 

With  his  usual  apt  phrase,  he  pointed  the 
way  to  what  this  remembrance  should  be — "a 
spirit  of  gratitude  for  what  he  did  with  his 
life." 

So  it  Is  In  that  s.-ime  spirit  of  gratitude 
that  I  speak  to  you  today,  a  gratitude  for 
the  vitality,  the  imagination  and  the  Intel- 
lect with  which  he  uplifted  his  nation  and 
bettered  the  entire  human  estate 

Adlal  Stevenson's  life  was  a  life  of  leader- 
ship. As  governor,  presidential  candidate  and 
diplomat,  he  met  the  relentless  demands  such 
leadership  places  on  men.  demands  that  are 
cruel  at  times  In  their  intensity.  He  had  the 
steel  to  measure  up  to  those  demands,  but 
he  also  had  the  gentleness  to  soften  Its  Im- 
pact on  others. 

There  were  some  who  at  times  mlsunder- 
atood  the  quality  of  that  gentleness.  I  would 
say  It  was  a  gentleness  of  manner,  not  of 
purpose,  and  It  stemmed  from  a  completely 
civilized  man  who  placed  a  premium  on  being 
himself  In  an  age  when  a  man's  public  image 
and  private  face  are  all  too  often  different. 
I  recall  an  observation  he  once  made.  It 
was  that  In  this  era  of  growing  artificiality 
of  tinsel  and  packaging,  "the  highest  compli- 
ment that  can  be  paid  to  a  public  man  13 
paradoxically  that  he  is  made  out  of  the  same 
stuff  all  the  way  through.  Inside  and  out. 
The  more  public  responsibility  he  carries,  the 
more  important  It  Is  to  have  a  private  face 
that  can,  without  embarrassment,  be  dis- 
played In  public."  Adlal  Stevenson's  pri- 
vate and  public  face  were  one  and  the  same. 
It  Is  reserved  for  only  a  few  men  in  any 
age  to  hear  the  "slow,  sad  tread  of  human- 
ity." He  did,  and  thus  he  could  speak  with 
an  eloquence  and  vision  that  can  only  be 
descrtbed  as  Stevensonlan. 

Some  people,  of  course,  called  -him  a  do- 
gooder  and  an  egghead  Others  called  blm 
too  cultured,  too  witty,  too  high  spoken. 

Well,  they  were  right  In  a  way.  He  was  all 
of  these.  But  whether  any  man  can  try  to 
do  too  much  good,  or  possess  good  attributes 
In  too  great  abundance.  Is  a  question  that 
demands  as  little  answer  as  Adlal  Stevenson 


needs  defen.se  for  wanting  only  the  best  for 
the  American  people. 

He  believed  In  hlmsejf  and  he  made  us 
believe  In  ourselve.s.  This  Is  perhaps  the  key 
to  his  greatness,  for  his  wa.s  a  moral  courage 
and  boldness  not  known  to  mp.ny  people  In 
public  life,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  many  of  his  pioneering  ideas  achieve 
the  reality  of  national  policy. 

It  Is  true  that  in  his  political  life  he  twice 
lost  an  election,  but  he  won  for  all  time 
on  the  supreme  counts  of  candor  aiul  courage 
and  the  setting  of  standards  to  which  both 
his  count.'v  and  his  party  could  repair. 

It  wa.';.  I  need  hardly  say,  here  in  Geneva 
at  the  European  headquarters  of  the  U.N., 
the  search  for  peace,  a  peace  with  Justice 
that  commanded  the  creative  energies  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
Indeed,  he  may  well  have  given  his  life  for 
It,  He  kp.cw  It  was  the  first  business  of  our 
dangerous  world  and  that  we  desperately 
needed  a  Unltetl  Nations  If  that  business  was 
ever  to  be  ccnrhided  In  safety 

So  it  was  that  he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
purstUt  of  what  he  hoped  and  dreamed  would 
be  a  new  wo-ld  community.  It  was  the  cul- 
mination of  all  he  did. 

There  wa.s  never  any  question  m  hi.-;  mind 
about  the  value  of  the  U  N.  to  the  world  and 
to  the  United  States,  not  from  that  April 
day  in  ia45  when  he  went  to  San  Francisco 
Ut  be  one  of  the  architects  of  what  he  called 
the  new  dwelling  house  for  the  family  of 
man." 

But  he  was  also  a  realist  who  did  not  ex- 
pect too  much  too  soon.  He  expected  that 
each  day  would  bring  a  new  crisl.s.  a  new  test 
of  our  resolve  not  only  to  keep  the  peace,  but 
Ui  keep  it  In  concert  with  the  other  member- 
st.'ites  of  the  United  Nations. 

He  had  his  share  of  those  crises  during  his 
ye.irs  as  the  United  SUates  Representative: 
the  Ci'iiico  ,  ,  Cuba  ,  the  .sudden  death  of 
Dag    Hammirskjold  the    Troika    ,    .    . 

Cyprtis  .  ,  Malaysia  .  .  apartheid  .  .  . 
Krushmir  .  .  .  Viet-Nam  .  .  .  Human  Rights  .  . 
colonialism  .  ,  the  growing  gap  between  the 
ri'^h  nations  and  the  poor  nations  .  .  the 
dipute  over  the  payment  of  peacekeeping 
expen.-^es     .  .  and  more,  many  more. 

I'l  all  of  them — his  was  the  voice  of  reiuson. 
of  firmness,  of  Imagination.  He  never  su>pped 
trying  to  ner  nations  together,  and  who  can 
tell  the  debt  the  world  owes  him  for  the  peace 
he  helped  to  nurture  and  to  keep. 

AdI.il  .Stevenson  knew  that  prL>gress  was 
agonizingly  sUrx.  but  Idealist  thougli  he  w:vs, 
he  shared  WiivsU^n  Churchill's  pragmatic 
view  that  the  United  Nations  was  designed 
■not  to  take  us  to  heaven,  but  to  keep  us 
from  going  to  the  other  place."  He  also  wa.s 
confident  throughout  that  through  the 
United  Nations  we  shall  ultim.ately  build  a 
world  of  law  and  offer  all  men  a  framework 
of  Justice  and  Impartial  protection. 

In  remembering  this  meaning — and  It  Is  an 
audaciotis  one — continue  the  Journey  that  he 
so  triumph;intiy  started  for  us — a  Journey 
that  "mu.'t  never  neylect  any  work  of  peace 
within  our  reiu-h.  however  small." 

I  want  to  add  here  that  .\dlai  .Stevenson 
has  lUready  become  part  of  the  legend  of 
America,  Now  legend  Is  Impcjrtant  to  a  na- 
tional Iniiige.  btit  It  Is  important  that  it  be 
based  on  solid  fact  if  we  are  not  to  become 
prisoners  of  our  fantasies  rather  than  serv. 
ants  of  our  purposes 

In  the  case  of  .Adlal  f;t.evenson  the  legend 
for  some  is  that  he  died  an  unlaappy  man 
frustrated  in  his  work.  And  this  is  a  false 
legend  tliat  must  be  put  right,  i>ecause  he  Is 
far  too  impxjruint  a  ftcrure  in  our  history  to 
be  falsely  remenibereci 

I  knew  Adlai  Stevenson  from  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  hLs  public  career  in  Chicago  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  I  car.  only  tell  you  that 
his  was  a  rich  and  happy  life  filled  with  great 
satisfaction.  He  m.ay  have  lost  political  elec- 
tloriS.  but  he  won  for  all  tune  the  respect  and 
honor  reserved  only  for  truly  greftt  leaders. 
The  ei-ll  of  McOarthytsm  Is  now.  we  hope. 


dead  for  all  time  In  American  life.  We  owe 
much  for  this  to  the  courage  of  Adlai  Steven- 
son. 

If  our  public  officials  .are  lncre,u>ingly  aware 
that  only  by  talking  with  candor  and  sen.se 
can  they  merit  the  confidence  and  the  citi- 
zenry, we  owe  It  to  Adlal  Stevenson  for  set- 
ting both  the  style  and  the  sU\ndard. 

And  if  the  American  public  believes  in  the 
United  Nations — and  the  polls  show  that 
eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  does — we  owe  more 
to  him  for  all  his  love,  labor  and  loyaJty 
in  behalf  of  Internationalism  than  we  realize. 
For  he  showed  us  how  to  have  a  priicti'^.tl 
faith  in  the  family  of  nations, 

AlX)ve  all,  perhaps,  he  was  the  fli-st  woild 
statesman  to  advocate  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  He  knew  that  proposing  it  as  he  did 
at  the  hcii^ht  of  a  political  campaign  might 
cost  him  votes.  But  he  also  knew  that  such 
a  treaty  w:us  essenti;il  in  a  world  bristling 
with  more  and  more  nuclear  weapons. 

He  was  right.  TTie  proposal  did  cost  him 
votes.  But  that  was  only  of  passing  moment 
to  him.  Much  more  Important  was  that 
seven  years  later  the  United  States  and  the 
world  caught  up  with  him,  and  the  air  w.e 
breathe  Is  now  cleaner  and  purer. 

And  I  am  sure  If  Adlal  Stevenson  would  be 
with  us  now.  he  would  be  preaching  that  the 
achievement  of  a  nuclear  non-proliferation 
agreement  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
all  nations.  Including  our  own — and  that  he 
would  Join  with  President  Johnson  In  the 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  meet  us  and 
find  an  acceptable  ccnipromlse  in  language 
which  both  can  live  with.  As  he  would  have 
told  us.  we  dare  not  fail. 

Adlal  Stevenson  was  a  prophet  with  e- cr 
greater  honor.  Like  all  of  us.  he  had  hLs  dis- 
appointments. But,  like  few  of  us.  his  great 
dreams  came  true.  And  the  legend  of  Adlai 
Stevenson,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  a 
Joyous  life  filled  with  the  radiance  of  attain- 
ment that  even  now  lights  the  way  for  do- 
mestic advance  and  international  coopera- 
tion. 

"I  think  there  are  times."  he  once  s;ud  of 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  "when  even  nations  or 
movement  of  great  political  parties  are  sus- 
tained by  the  pervasive,  unconscious  Uiflu- 
ence  of  a  few  great  men  and  women" 

He  might  well  have  been  talking  of  liim- 
.self. 

He  helped  stistaln  us  while  he  cotild.    Now 
It  Is  our  turn,  and  we  will  best  .advance  to- 
ward his  goal  by  heeding  the  words  of  the 
United   Nations  Charter   which   tells   us   "to 
practice   tolerance,   and   to   live   together   in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors.  " 
Today,   if   Governor   Stevenson   were   here, 
he  would  say  to  you  what  his  message  wtls 
throughout  his  work  at  the  United  Nations: 
"Get  on  with  the  work  of  making  pe.ace  " 
This  is  what  we  must  do,  this  is  the  only 
conceivable  memorial  to  his  memorv. 

It  can  be  truly  said  of  Adlai  Steven.soi; 
that : 

"He  ha.s  bought  his  eternity  -.vith  a  liitle 
hour,  and  is  liot  dead.  ' 


Princeton  Program  Helps  Disadvantaged 
Teenagers  Go  on  to  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYIAANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN T.VnVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
unusual  summer  program  designed  to 
discover  and  develop  unrealiz^  aca- 
demic potential  among  high  school  stu- 
dents to  increase  the  pool  of  qualified 
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applicants  for  college  from  the  ranks  of 
those  disadvantaped  by  race  or  eco- 
nomics, has  been  underway  at  Princeton 
University  since  1964  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Sheldon  Judson  of  the  Princeton 
faculty. 

The  program,  known  a.s  the  Piinceton 
Cooperative  School  Program,  has  become 
a  major  success  stor>'.  Thirty -five  of  the 
first  forty  "graduates"  of  the  PCSP  will 
be  attending  college  this  fall.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  only  7  to  10  of  the  original  40 
would  have  continued  their  education 
after  high  school  If  they  had  not  at- 
tended the  special  6-week  summer  study 
se.s!5ion  and  kept  in  contact  with  PCSP 
afterw-ard.  All  of  the  35  going  to  college 
this  fall  will  do  so  on  scholarships 

The  program  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  pro- 
vided the  ori.glnal  3 -year  grant  for  Its 
support,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  Princeton  University  It  is 
Indeed  a  fine  example  of  the  success  that 
can  be  achieved  by  a  creative  partnership 
between  private  and  public  effort 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
ask  that  a  Philadelphia  Bulletin  article 
published  July  25,  1966  on  this  program 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record- 
Slum   Area  TeENAcrRs  Hold  First  Reunion 
AT  Princeton 
(By  Richard   G.  Freeman* 
Princeton,  N.  J..  July  25.-Princeton  Uni- 
versity held  an  unusual  reunion  yesterday 
There  were   no  bands  and  streamers,  no 
one  sporting  varsity  letters,  and  no  old  grads 
m  the  gothlc  shadow  of  Old  Nassau 

whTll"^  ^'^'^'  ^°*'^^"'  ^°n^e  80  Negro  and 
white  teenagers  from  slum  area^  of  New 
Jersey's  iirban  centers,  talking  about  educa- 
tion In  the  modem  shadow  of  Wilcox  Hall 
They  were  all  either  past  or  present  par- 
ticipants in  the  Princeton  Cooperative  School 

h[^''""r''     PCSP-=^     "ew     approach     Z 
higher  education. 

PROGRAM   SUCCESSFUL 

PCSP.  begun  in  1964  with  a  $150,000  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  foundation,  is  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  describing  the  meaning  of  a 
CO  lege  education  and  the  need  for  one  to 
talented  students  who  cannot  financlallv 
or  cnvironniontally  conceive  of  going  to  col- 

"The  program  hopes  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  learning  of  the 
boys  and  also  hopes  to  produce  In  them  a 
new  awareness  of  themselves,"  said  Dr 
Sheldon  Judson.  director  of  PCSP  and  a 
geology  professor  at  Princeton.     "So  far  the 

h''°^?^"l^''"  ^'''""  unexpectcdlv  successful" 
he  added. 

Earl  Thom.as,  a  Newark  .social  warker  and 
consultant  to  PCSP.  said  that  of  the  40  stu- 

fn"iqr7^°.  f  ""'l^*  '"  ^^^  *"«^'gu'-al  class 
m  1964,  35  have  been  accepted  by  colleges 
of  their  choice.  These  include  "prestige 
schools,"  he  added,  Thr.oe  of  the  student! 
have  been  accepted  by  Princeton. 

Yesterday's  reunion  brought  21  of  the 
1964  graduf.tes  back  to  Princeton  to  talk 
with  the  present  students  about  the  me- 
chanics of  applying  to  college. 

They  aLso  received  silver  tie  cl.asps  en- 
graved with  the  letters  "PCSP"  from  pro- 
gram coordinator  Dr.  Charles  McCracken 
Of  Newark  State  College,  who  told  them' 
What  we  looked  for  wa.-;  a  bunch  of  ornerv' 
tough  fellows  who  wanted  to  learn  how  to 
think  and  didn't  mind  being  first." 

FLOUNHERm  .*T  Fm.«;T 

Mccracken    read    a    letter   from    Henry    j 

Ganges,   a   1964   graduate,   who  has    already 

begun  his  freshman  year  at  Antioch  Collece 

lellow  Springs.  Ohio.  ' 


"It  wasn't  one  of  those  deals  where  I  was 
expected  to  be  an  adult,"  Henry  wrote  of 
his  first  days  in  college.  "Either  I  was  or  I 
wasn't.  I  went  In  first,  floundered,  and  came 
out  a  true  student." 

After  the  ceremony  the  students  Joined 
separate  discussion  groups  In  which  thev 
heard  the  1964  graduates  teU  them  how  ti 
go  about  applying  for  college  and  how  to 
face  up  to  the  challenge  of  higher  educa- 
tion 

'If  it  wasn't  for  the  program.  I  wouldn  t 
be  m  college."  said  Louis  Molina.  17  of 
Newark,  who  will  enter  Rutgers  Univer'sitv 
in  September.  "They  widened  my  view  of 
hunianJty."  he  said.  "They  gave  me  a 
ch.Ulenge  and  I  took  It," 

BECAME   AN   INDFVroUAL 

•  I  was  brought  up  In  a  smaU  communitv  " 
Lovus  continued.  "I  wasn't  an  Individual"  I 
always  depended  on  somebody  else  When  I 
got  through  the  program  I  was  an  in- 
dividual." 

Lemar  M:uster,  15,  of  Newark,  one  of  the 
52  students  currently  enrolled  In  the  pro- 
gram, later  cited  the  treatment  he  h:is  re- 
ceived to  support  Louis'  observation. 

He  said  the  students  spent  theu  day  in 
seminars  dealing  with  topics  In  history  liter- 
ature and  science. 

"You're  more  heard  than  the  teacher  Its 
more  democratic,"  said  Lemar. 

Lemar  and  eight  other  students  from  New- 
ark were  sitting  on  the  sunlit  porch  of  Wilcox 
Hall,  arguing  the  points  of  discussion  they 
had  in  class  on  the  "Black  Power"  concept  of 
Negro  advancement.  Standing  by  was  Sister 
Marie  Peter  of  Newark,  one  of  their  teachers. 

WIDER   DISCUSSION 

The  issue  soon  led  the  students  into  a 
wnder  discussion  of  government,  specifically 
the  student  council  that  they  have  organized 
among  themselves. 

Paul  Balke,  16.  of  Newark,  said  that  they 
rounded  the  student  government  to  combat 
what  he  called  the  "ridiculous  rules"  that 
have  been  set  up  by  the  program  directors. 
He  said  that  they  are  not  allowed  on  Nassau 
Street  In  Princeton  without  special  permis- 
sion, and  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  home  on 
weekends. 

"RULES"   WERE   PHONT 

As  an  Initial  rule  to  oppose  these  rules,  the 
students    facetiously    formed    a    short-lived 
Black  Nationalist  Organization." 
"Sure,"  said  Sister  Marie  Peter,  "I  was  a 
member." 

"Yeah,  that's  what  broke  it  up."  volun- 
teered Thad  Gould,  16.  of  Hlghtstown 

Dr.  Judson  later  confided  that  the  rules 
w-ere  "set-ups,"  established  with  the  Intent 
of  drawing  opposition  and  thereby  encourae- 
ing  self-sufBclency  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

"The  whole  idea  Is  not  to  help  them,"  said 
Judson,  •  but  to  quietly  encourage  them  to 
do  things  for  themselves." 

The  program  which  began  July  4  will  end 
August  14.  J  ^   ^ 
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"How  Can  I  as  a  Teenager  Encourage 
My  Fellow  Students  To  Continue  Their 
Education?"  This  essay  was  chosen  to 
represent  Maryland  in  the  National 
Rexall  Essay  Contest: 

Ross  Earle.  Jr  .  IN  National  Pharmacy 

Essay  Contests 
Ross  Earle,  Jr.,  will  be  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Maryland  in  the  National  Rexall 
Essay  Contest  to  be  held  In  Washington,  D  C 
Ross,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roes  Earle  of  816 
Brunswick  road,  was  sponsored  by  the  Essex 
Rexall  Drug  Store. 

His  ess.ay  was  entitled  "How  Can  I  as  a  teen- 
age encourage  my  fellow  students  to  con- 
tinue their  education." 

Ross  and  the  other  representative  a  girl 
yn  fly  from  Friendship  to  Washington  oii 
July  27  to  July  30  .and  will  compete  with 
other  contestants  from  each  stat*. 

The  top  boy  and  girl  at  the  convention  will 
be  awarded  a  three-week  trip  to  Europe 

Among  the  activities  planned  for  his  stay 
m  Washington.  Ross  will  be  given  a  visit  to 
Capitol  Hill,  the  Supreme  Ctourt,  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  a  VIP  tour  of  the  Whlti 
House.  He  will  also  visit  the  FBI  Headquar- 
t<>rs  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Arlington 
Cemetery,  Washington  and  Lincoln  Monu- 
menu;. 

His  winning  essay  follows: 

"HOW  CAN  I  AS  A  TEEN-ACER.  ENCOURAGE  MT 
FELLOW  .STI'DE.N-TS  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  EDU- 
CATION 


Rosi  Earle,  Jr.,  in  National  Pharmacy 
Essay  Contest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AugiLst  2.  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  MaiTland.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  essay  dealing  with  the 
crucial  problem  of  high  school  dropouts. 
Ross  Earie.  Jr.,  of  816  Brunswick  Road, 
Essex,  Md.,  has  WTltten  an  essay  entitled. 


"To  a  teen-ager,  a  car  provides  an  outlet  to 
the  problems  that  he  must  face  In  school 

"To  a  misinformed  teen-ager,  dropping  out 
of  school  seems  to  be  the  solution  to  these 

problems. 

thlnkin  ^'^''^■''''^'"■^  ^^^y  ^°  l«lt  this  faulty 

"If  we  cannot  change  their  Ideas  that  a 
world  based  on  the  car  Is  the  only  way  of 
existing  for  them,  then  we  must  use  their 
Ideaas  an  Incentive  to  capture  their  Interest 
There  are  numerous  ways  In  which  an 
automobile  can  attract  young  people,  and 
there  are  numerous  ways  In  which  we  can 
convince  students  that  further  education 
can  enrich  their  association  with  the  auto- 
mobile. 

"A  school  offers  more  Information  pertain- 
ing to  autos  than  can  be  Imagined 

"Mechanical  drawing  provides  the  means 
for  an  avid  auto  enthusiast,  to  design  accord- 
ing to  his  Individual  tastes. 

"For  the  mechanical  minded,  auto  shop  of- 
fers skills  and  experience  for  the  future  mem- 
ber of  a  pit  crew. 

•Physics  and  chemistry  can  lead  one  to  dls- 
co-^r  vital  improvements  in  automobile  parts 
and  eqtupment. 

"Mathematics  is  essential  to  the  engineer 
problems".''    '""'*    '^"'""°"*    autodynamic 

"These  courses  should  be  designed  to  at. 
r^i.  ^^T  P^^'^"*'  drop-outs.  I  can  offer 
my  help  by  showing  these  people  how  courses 
can  be  used  to  achieve  theU-  ambitions  based 
on  the   national  pastime'  the  automobile'' 


Letter  From  Mrs.  Harry  Wagner,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  18,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  recent  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  was  inserted  in  the  Record  by  the 
Honorable  John  P.  Saylor,  on  June  19 
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1966.  From  the  context  In  which  the 
letter  was  inserted  a  reader  would  as- 
sume that  it  reflected  an  official  position 
adopted  by  the  National  Federation  of 
"Women's  Clubs  in  opposition  specifically 
to  the  construction  of  Hualapai  and  Mar- 
ble Canyon  dams  on  the  Colorado  River. 
Under  leave  previously  granted.  I  in- 
sert herein  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Harry 
Wagner,  Jr..  of  the  Arizona  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  Her  letter  makes  it 
clear  that  the  general  federation  has  not 
taken  a  position  on  the  construction  of 
these  dams.  In  fact,  many  members  of 
the  general  federation  fully  support  the 
construction  of  Hualapai  and  Marble 
Canyon  dams.  Mrs.  Wagners  letter  fol- 
lows: 
Ajuzona  Federation  of  Women's  CitT5.s. 

Prescott.  Ariz    July  2S.  lOCC 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Pearce. 

President.  General  Fcdcrcition  of  Women^ 
Clubs.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mrs.  Pcabce.  It  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  that  a  letter  from  you  addressed 
to  Hon.  John  P.  Savlor.  Republican  P.gprc- 
eeatative  from  Penruiylvania,  stating  that 
you  speak  for  the  General  Pederalion  re- 
garding the  preservat.on  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, has  been  read  in'.o  the  CoNCREssiriNAL, 
Record  of  June  17.  1966.  I  feel  quite  certiin 
that  this  communication  addressed  to  Mr. 
Saylor  was  meant  to  state  the  p<jlicles  of  the 
General  Federation  regarding  ccnrerv.ition 
and  the  National  Park  Services,  and  =hould 
not  have  been  used  to  Imply  that  the  Gener.il 
Federation  has  taken  any  position  :nT:iinst 
the  building  of  the  Hu;ilapm  ziv.d  M.  rbie 
Canyon  Dams. 

During  the  previous  adminlstr.-tilon  .in  in- 
quiry from  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  was  sent  to  Reclamation  Conimis- 
Bloner  Floyd  Dominy.  requesting  mfc-rma- 
tJon  regarding  the  aforementioned  dams  and 
Inferring  that  the  8.000  Colorado  wcm?n  and 
the  11.000.000  women  of  General  Federation 
would  oppose  the  building  of  such  dams. 
Since  the  General  Federation  did  n:t  have 
any  resolutions  regarding:;  this  matter,  n 
meeting  was  later  scheduled  with  Ccmml.s- 
Bioner  Dominy,  the  Goner  il  Federation  Con- 
Beiratlon  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  .=  t.i.T 
Following  this  meeting  we  were  assured  that 
no  action  pertaining  to  thi.^  regi  nal  dc\elop- 
nent  would  be  t?ken  up  by  the  Gencrr.l  Fed- 
eration at  Its  Convention  which  was  held 
June   6-10,    1966    In   Chicago. 

The  Arizona  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
has  long  supported  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect by  Its  activities  and  a  resolution,  c  >py  of 
which  will  be  sent  to  you  by  Mrs  E  M  Brcd- 
well.  now  president  of  Arizona  Feder.ition  of 
Women's  Clubs,  stating  the  position  of  7  000 
federated  women  In  Arlzj^na.  We  are  per- 
turbed to  be  included  even  by  Inference  In 
mxiy  way  that  would  Jeopardize  building  the 
Hualapai  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams,  which 
are  not  to  l>e  built  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  nor 
will  In  any  way  impair  the  beauty  new  en- 
Joyed  by  so  nnany  who  come  to  our  state. 
No  one  would  object  to  these  dams  in  a^oud- 
er  voice  than  tbi  Arizona  Federated  yomen 
If  there  were  to  be  any  real  damage  to  our 
Grand  Canyon.  We  feel  very  strongly  thf.t 
the  future  of  Arizona  is  staked  on  the  build- 
ing of  these  dams  and  this  water  develop- 
ment project. 

This  same  day.  I  have  requested  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Centra!  Arizona  Project 
to  forward  naaterials  pertaining  to  the  Colo- 
rado Development  Plan  to  the  Federation 
otnce  in  order  that  a  fair  picture  of  this  much 
needed  water  project  may  be  at  hand  for 
your  Immediate  study. 

If  there  Is  any  way  In  which  a  retraction  or 
clatiflcatlon  of   the   letter  which   was  read 


Into  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  17. 
19G6  could  be  forthajminiT  from  Ceiieral  Fed- 
eration Headqunru-rs,  to  Repr':^e:itat  ivcs 
John  J.  Rhodes,  Morris  K  Un.Aix.  and 
George  F.  Senner  It  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs  Harry  Wac.ser,  Jr. 


Bonneville   Power   Administration — 1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

1   F 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF     OKF.CO.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  •with  the 
closing  of  fiscal  year  1966.  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  completed  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  and  successful  pe- 
riods in  its  long  record  of  seiTicc  to  the 
Pacific  Northv.est. 

Groso  revenues  from  the  sale  of  power 
to  public  and  private  utilities  and  to 
i:idu.^try  reached  S103  million.  Of  this, 
S28.5  million  went  for  operating  expenses. 
$39  million  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  pay- 
ment on  the  Federal  investment,  and 
$35.5  m'llion  was  paid  to  the  Trcasun,-  a.s 
interest  on  the  investment.  The  system 
has  maintained  an  unblemished  record 
in  meeting  the  oblisation.s  imposed  by 
Concrress  on  the  SI. 8  billion  investment  in 
hydroelectric  dams  and  tran.smission 
lines  in  the  Columbia  Basin.  The  finan- 
ci.''l  position  of  the  .system  ha.5  been 
strenfithened  sig^nificantly  since  19t31  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  able  BPA  Admin- 
istrator. Charles  Luce. 

Eccausc  there  has  been  occasional  mi.s- 
informaiion  directed  to  Members  of  Con- 
liress  on  CPA's  outstanding  financial 
record,  I  recommend  the  followinc  sum- 
mary of  the  system's  1966  oiseration: 
Bonneville  Power  Admi.vistr.\tion — 1966 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  today 
estimated  Its  Fiscal  Year  1966  gross  revenues 
at  $103  million,  up  $13  million  from  1965. 

Precise  figures  will  be  known  when  an 
audit  Is  completed  next  month. 

Administrator  Charles  F.  Luce  said  it  Is 
the  iirst  time  BPA  system  revenues  have 
exceeded   $100  million  In  a  single  year. 

He  .'.aid  1966  revenues,  togetlier  witli  esti- 
mated revenues  In  future  years,  are  sufBclent 
to  repay  the  federal  investment  In  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Power  System  within  the 
amortization  periods  expected  by  the 
Congress. 

These  Include  repayment  of  power's  share 
of  the  federal  investment  In  Northwest  dam.s 
within  50  years  after  each  is  completed,  and 
repayment  of  all  investment  In  trunsmLssion 
lines  within  their  service  lives,  presently  esti- 
mated to  be  40  years. 

In  addition  BPA  must  pay  Interest  on  all 
unpaid  power  investment  and  all  operation 
and  ni.iinten.'tnce  expenses.  Including  ex- 
penses of  power  operations  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
In  the  Bonneville  marketing  area. 

Under  repayment  standards  approved  by 
Congress.  BPA  Is  not  required  to  make  fixed 
or  pre-determmed  annual  payment.s.  so  long 
as  the  projects  will  be  fully  amortized  by 
the  end  of  their  payout  perio<ls  and  all  In- 
terest and  O&M  e.xpenscs  will  be  paid. 

Luce  said  that  la  Fiscal  1966  Bonneville's 
gross   revenues   of   $103   million   will   make 


available  some  $39  million  for  "reducing  our 
mort.g:vge"  after  paying  $35.5  million  inter- 
est and  $28.5  million  lor  O&M  expeiues. 

The  Fiscal  1966  revenue  gains.  Luce  said. 
were  accomplished  without  any  new  dam.s 
coniing  on  the  line  during  the  year. 

He  attributed  the  upi'u:;;c  in  19Go  revenues 
to  booming  Industrial  sales  and  increased 
sales  by  distributing  utilities  which  buy 
their  wholesale  power  trum  BPA,  particularly 
the  publicly-owned  agencies. 

Publicly-owned  utilities  bought  $C  7  mil- 
lion more  power  from  BP.'\  in  Fiscal  1966  than 
in  1965.  and  private  utilities  and  Industries 
$37  million  more  each.  Purchases  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  notably  the  HaiUord  atomic 
works,  fell  about  $1.1  million. 

Luce  said  public  agencies  accounted  for 
48  per  cent  of  BPA's  1966  sales,  mdtistry  32 
per  cent,  private  utilities  9  per  cent  and 
Federal  agencies  the  remaining  11  per  cent. 
Luce  said  BPA's  recent  average  3  per  cent 
rate  increase,  in  effect  during  the  past  six 
months  accoimted  for  only  about  $1.8  mil- 
lion additional  revenues  in  Fi.~jcal  196C,  which 
ended  June  30. 

He  expressed  pleasure  tliat  in  the  past  3 
years,  since  it  became  known  any  BP.\  in- 
creases would  he  small,  BPA  has  enjoyed  its 
greateat  period  of  Industrial  power  sales  and 
many  distributing  utilities  which  buy  their 
wholesale  power  from  BPA  have  been  able  to 
reduce  their  rates. 

•We've  sold  or  committed  over  1.4  million 
kilowatts  of  power  these  past  three  years  for 
industrial  expansion,"  lie  said.  "And  35  dis- 
tributing utilities  which  buy  their  wholesale 
jK>wer  from  us  have  m:ide  43  rate  reductions 
totalling  about  $5.7  million  per  year. 

"Bonneville  has  succeeded  in  getting  lus 
fin.inci.al  hovise  In  order,"  he  observed,  "and 
thereby  enabled  Industry  to  expand  and 
Northwest  residents  to  enjoy  lower  power 
rates  ■' 

At  the  request  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Luce  said,  BPA  has  also  been  keeping 
books  on  a  cost  accounting  b.^.sis  similar  to 
ihat  tised  by  nonfederal  utilities.  Since  1064. 
depreciation  accounts*  have  been  stated  on  a 
"compound  interest  b.i.sis."  similar  to  tliat 
used  by  several  other  utilities  for  Northwest 
hydro-electric  generating  projects. 

On  this  basis  BP.'\  h:is  net  income  of  about 
$1<)  million  in  Fiscal  1966.  compared  with 
$6'i  million  In  1965.  Cumulatively,  since 
beginning  operations.  BPA  shows  net  surplus 
of  about  $'220  million  on  a  cost  accounting 
b.i.sis. 

However,  Luce  said  that  while  cost  ac- 
counting figures  are  one  meaningful  meiisure 
of  how  well  BPA  Is  doing  financially,  tliey 
are  not  the  best  me.\sure  of  BPA's  ability  vo 
meet  its  repayment  obligations. 

Tills  Is  Isecause  cost  accounting  seeks  to 
recover  capit.al  InvOotment  over  the  actual 
service  lives  of  the  danxs  and  their  compo- 
nents, which  average  about  70  yc.irs.  whereas 
Congress  requires  tliat  BPA  fictually  repay 
the  investment  in  e^.ch  project  witliin  60 
years  after  it  comes  on  the  line. 

Luce  also  noted  that  on  a  cost  accounting 
basis  tlie  1366  net  is  nearly  $::o  million 
greater  than  in  Fiscal  1961,  the  low  point  in 
BPA's  financial  history.  He  said  figures  for 
tlie  two  years  had  been  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  in  BPA's  accounting  procedures  In 
the  nieantlme  and  tl.ereby  esUiblish  com- 
p.ir.ibiUty. 

Feder.il  investment  for  electric  f.-'Cilities  In 
the  P.icific  Nortiiwest  preriently  totals  SI  8 
billion.  When  all  presently  autliorizcd  proj- 
ects and  associated  transmis.sion  lines  are 
completed.  Including  the  tliird  powcriiouse 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  the  total  federal  in- 
vcstnient  will  be  under  $5.3  billion. 

Since  beginning  operations  in  1938,  BPA 
receipts  have  been  about  $1'4  billion.  All  of 
this  has  beeii  returned  to  the  Tre.isury,  with 
$363  million  applied  to  O&M,  $434  million  for 
Interest  and  $457  million  for  amort  iz.ition. 


Augia^t  3,  1966 


Overcrowding  at  National  Airport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARTLANB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  re- 
cent editorials  in  the  Washington  Post 
point  out  cleariy  the  dangers  of  over- 
crowding at  Washington  National  Air- 
port. Without  advocating  the  resump- 
tion of  the  ban  on  jets  at  National— and 
It  may  be  that  this  is  the  only  real  solu- 
tion—I  have  urged  airline  officials,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  t^  divert  this  jet 
traffic  away  from  the  densely  populated 
urban  areas  that  surround  National 

Friendship  and  Dulles  were  planned 
in  sparcely  populated  areas  to  lessen  the 
danger  to  residents,  and  to  limit  the 
noise  factor  associated  v.ith  jets  to  rural 
areas. 

I  am  sure  we  can  all  recall  what  hap- 
pened in  Buckroe  Beach.  Va..  just  a 
short  time  ago  when  a  military  trainer 
crashed  and  devastated  a  block  of 
homes.  I  do  not  want  to  hang  black 
crepe.  But  I  do  want  to  stress  the  hor- 
ror of  such  a  possibility  right  here  in 
this  area. 

As  members  of  the  highest  delibera- 
tive body  in  our  country,  as  leaders  in 
our  owTi  communities,  as  men  capable  of 
thinkmg  through  problems  and  antici- 
pating ramifications,  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  serious  threat  being  per- 
petrated just  across  the  river  by  this 
senseless  overcrowding,  it  has  even 
been  rumored  that  we  should  open  Boil- 
ing and  Andrews  to  take  care  of  some  of 
this  jet  traffic,  because  of  their  longer 
runways.  The  plain  truth,  gentlemen, 
is  that  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of 
air  space  above  our  Capitol  and  longer 
runways  is  not  going  to  be  the  solution 

We  have  Friendship  and  Dulles  air- 
ports, both  underused  and  capable  of 
Increasing  the  volume  of  traffic  they 
now  handle.  The  other  day  I  intro- 
duced a  bin  t^  authorize  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  rapid  ground  transporta- 
tion linking  these  airports  to  the  down- 
town areas  of  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton. As  thinking  men  and  responsible 
citizens,  we  must  find  a  solution  before 
It  is  to  late. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  share 
Uiese  editorials  from  the  Washington 
t'ost  with  my  colleagues  and  with  per- 
mission granted  I  insert  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Wiishingf  :i   ,D.C)   Post.  Julv  28 
I966| 
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","l'l*"?  permits  several  schedule*  In  esces 
or  boo  miles. 

The  daUy  operationa  wUl  be  limited  to  600. 
Without  the  limitations,  according  to  PAA. 
the  number  would  have  risen  to  760.  Within 
the  instrument  limit  of  60  an  hour  there  can 
be  40  alrlUies  operations,  16  general  aviation 
operations  and  four  air-taxi  flight* 

If  the  airlines  can  agree  on  the  allocation 
of  the  available  operations— and  they  have 
not  done  so  yet— the  volume  will  exceed  the 
amount  of  traflic  that  ought  to  be  allowed 
in  and  out  of  National.    This  amount  of  busi- 
ness  still    Will   overburden    the   facilities   at 
the  airport,  oppress  the  resldenta  of  the  com- 
munity with  an  intolerable  amount  of  noise 
and  inconvenience,  those  who  travel  bv  air 
and  those  who  do  not,  throughout  the  met- 
ropolitan area.    The  time  will  arrive  when  no 
city  will  tolerate  the  risks  and  hazards  of  in- 
creasing   traffic   over   built-up   urban   areas. 
This  city  would  not  do  so  If  it  had  self-gov- 
ernment.     Any    fleeted    government    would 
-promptly  cIosea-National  or  limit  Its  u-e  to 
general   aviation  ind   move  the  airlines  to 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

The  new  rule,  no  doubt,  will  move  back  to 
National  a  number  of  schedules  that  would 
go  to  Dulles  under  a  500   mile   limitation. 
The  finest  airport  in  the  world  will  continue 
to  be  only  partially  utilized.     The  conven- 
ience of  Congressmen  and  airline  operators 
has  won  out  over  the  comfort,  snfetv  and  con- 
venience of  citizens.     Residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  not  totally  without  mean.s  of  show- 
ing their  own  preference.     Thev  cannot  vote 
but  they  can  "vote  with  their  feet"  by  using 
the  services  available  at  Dulles  International 
Airport   and    Friendship   Airport      The    last 
word  has  not  yet  been  said  on  Washington 
National  Airport.     Sooner  or  later,  the  great 
volume  of  Washington  traffic  will  be  moved 
to  an  airport   that   is  convenient,   comfort- 
able, commodious  and  safe. 
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ties  than  the  piston  aircraft  of  1966     it  look, 
as  though  neither  the  airlines  nor  the  C^n^ 
gressmen  wlU  be  content  with  .  Um: ted  jet 
use  of  NaUonaL    An  unlUnlted  use  wtif  im- 
pose  hardships   on   passengers,   as   it  did   a 
few  weeks  ago.     And   ultimately  it  will   in- 
volve genuine  risks  to  pasengers  and  to  the 
citizens  m  the  densely  populated  urban  areas 
that    surround    National.      It    will    certainly 
result  in  delays  by  stacked  aircraft  waiting 
to  land  and  by  overcrowded  luggage  facilities 
and    congested    parking    conveniences       Of 
course,  many  Congressmen  are  able  to  escape 
some  of  the  ground  Indbnvenlences  by  VIP 
treatmerit,  but  rank  and  file  users  without 
congressional    prerogatives    cannot    bv-pass 
these  annoyances  and  delays  " 

The  traveling  public  apkrt,  the  citizens  of 
this  city  have  a  great  stake  in  the  wav  Na- 
tional is  used.  Only  some  seven  per  cent  of 
the  population  ever  travels  by  air  And  t)e 
non-flying  majority  of  the  public  has  Its 
rights  to  air  space  over  the  great  cities 
They  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  decisions  tl.at 
deluge  their  communities  with  sound 
*v  r?  ^^*'™  ''■^^^  ^°°*  *°d  threat/>n  tt-m' 
With  the  worst  consequences  of  air  di.-^-jsters 
I'iTu  ,"^u"'''^^^  '°  built-up  regions.  All  in 
all.  It  looks  as  though  the  PAA  ought  to  go 
back  to  Its  point  of  departure-the  ban  r  n 
Jets  at  National  In  effect  before  April  4 

If  PAA  Is  coerced  by  the  pressures  of  Con- 
gressmen and  airline  operators  Into  promot- 
ing^ against  its  Judgment,  an  unlimited  u^e 
of  National,  with  all  the  hazards  entailed 
It  W1I1  be  a  sorry  day.  The  names  of  those 
who  have  pushed  PAA  into  such  a  capitula- 
tion ought  to  be  set  In  standing  tvpe  in  everv 
newspaper  in  the  countnr.  to  be  held  for 
the  day  when  the  inevitable  air  tragedv  oc- 
curs. And  then  these  names  could  bo 
promptly  and  appropriately  published  alone 
with  other  "causes"  for  the  disaster 


Traffio  .^t  N\ti.,n-al 

and'^fa^'n  TJ  ^^'^'^''^'^  A^-^ncy.  batted  back 
IIV  l'^"  '^  shutlle-cock   between   the 

airlines   and  Midwest   members  of  the  con- 
gressional Tuesday  to  Thursday  club,  has  is- 

in^on  417  °'fZ  '""'""g  fl'Shts  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airriort. 

tal^^'l"^'^'^^  ^°  permanent  solution  either 
or  National  or  for  the  air  traffic  pattern  of 
this  area.  The  new  order  will  imp^  a  limit 
1^  "P^^-'^^o'"  an  hour.  This  Vf our  Tess 
^an  the  volume  desired  by  the  airlUi^^ 
And.   of  course,   it  abandons   the  500  mU« 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Pest    ,ji,lv  2" 
19661  '     *" 

Ban  the  Jets 
The  Federal  Aviation  Agencv  is  being  so 
unmercifully  pressured  by  Congress  and  by 
the  airlines  industry  to  relax  current  re- 
strictions on  Jet  use  of  National  Airport 
that  it  ought  to  reconsider  the  decison  wiUch 
opened  National  to  jet  use  on  April  24 

The    Initial    decision    of    General    WiUl.im 
McKee  was  commended   by  this   newspaper 
But   the   commendation   rested   on   the   as- 
sumption that  Jet  traffic  could  be  kept  bv 
regulation    at    a    level    consistent   with    the 
convenience,  comfort  and  safetv  of  the  com- 
munity.    As  soon  as  any  jet  traffic  became 
possible,  the  industry  proved  Itself  Inc.ipable 
?L.^^P'?5.  *^*   volume    Within    reasonable 
limits    Without    arbitrary    Federal    controls 
And  as  soon  as  FAA  imposed  arbltrarv  Fed- 
eral controls,  confining  National's  use'to  or- 
1^"''  M  ^  ^"'^  terminating  flights  of  less  than 
500  miles,  the  airlines  and  Congress  set  up 
intolerable  clamor  for  alteration.    It  Is  prettv 
cleariy  Indicated  by  this  deplorable  experi- 
ence that  the  airlines,  animated  by  a  passion 
f.°,',K°ii,"V^  ^"'^  Congressmen  solely  concerned 
With  their  own  convenience  are  not  golne  to 
pennlt  intelligent  limitations  on  Jet  use  of 

^,?H'°c?f!;  ?,"'"*'  ^•'^^^  °"K*^t  ^  P°  back 
It  fliLv,?  i  °yf  ^^^°'  beginning  with  no 
Jet  flights  at  all  into  National. 

ur^l  .S^  ?''^*  recommended  a  second 
Washington  airport  in  1949.  The  demand 
for  another  and  safer  airport  was  greatly 
sharpened  when,  a  little  later,  a  Bolivian  mil- 
^^7  ^1^^  collided  With  a  passenger  trans- 
S^f^»  7^«  community  was  frightened  at  one 

Kr  at  WnT  "^"^  °'  ^'  ''"^"  '"'^^^  '°  "^ 

flr  «t^ih**  ^^^'^  *''**  *^*  accelerated  traf- 
to  thf  t^r^  ^  ''°*  ^"'"«'^*  movements  up 
^tUfU^    peak-but  the  1959  peak  was  no? 
satisfactory  or  safe.     And  the  type  of  air 
craft  now  Involved  present  greater  dlfHcul- 


Hanoi  Risks  Brink  if   It   Mistreats  U.S. 
Prisoners 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALirOBWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Tuesday,  July  12.  1966 
Mr.    MOSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    a    recent 
Sacramento  Bee  editorial  points  out  the 
Rrave   consequences   to   North   Vietnam 
should  the  Hanoi  government  attemnt 
to  tr>-  American  prisoners  as  war  crim- 
inals.   I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
(Prom   the   Sacramento  Bee,  July   22,    19661 
Hanoi    Risks    Brink    jt   It    Mi.streats    US. 
Prisonexs 
The    threat    of    Iforth    Viet    N.-.m    to    try 
American  prisoners  as  criminals  ptjsea  both  a 
tremendous  threat  to  worid   peace   and   the 
rUk  to  communism  of  having  its  tactics  of 
aggression  exposed  for  what  they  really  are 
The  greatest  threat  is  to  North  Viet  Nam 
for  the  United  States  has  left  no  doubt'that 
the  suggested  breach  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tions In  force  since  1864  will  have  the  gravest 
consequences.     These  conventions  spell   out 
the  obligation  of  warring  nations  to  .accord 
their   enemies   hum.ane    and    healing   treat- 
ment. ^ 

North  Viet  Nam  has  argued  that  the 
present  strife  In  Viet  Nam  is  not  a  war  but 
merely  a  political  struggle  into  which  the 
United  States  has  Ulegally  intruded  itself 
The  world  may  be  forced  finally  to  con- 
front the  tacUcfi  of  the  Communists  and  to 
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caU  them  by  their  right  name.  All  over  the 
vorld  for  more  than  two  decades  the  Reds 
lutve  Ijeen  leekln^  to  expand  their  sway  by 
subversion,  civil  strUe  and  inaitratlon. 

Oh,  this  Is  not  war.  they  cry.  despite  the 
lact  the  guD»  sound  like  war.  the  dead  and 
dying  make  It  Indlstlngiiishable  from  war 
anfi  the  planes  bomb  and  spray  bullets  Just 
as  they  do  In  war.  It  is  war,  all  right,  but 
the  Reds  have  hoped  to  hide  behind  the 
technicality  ot  their  Jargon  and  their  decep- 
tion to  escape  the  responsibilities  of  war. 

In  line  with  their  disclaimers  of  war  the 
Hanoi  government  has  refused  the  Internaj 
tlonal  Red  Cross  access  to  prisoners,  to  Nortif 
Viet  Nam  territory  and  to  that  held  by  their 
puppets,  the  Viet  Cong  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

When  U  Thant.  United  Nations  secretary 
general,  urged  "all  sides"  to  comply  with 
the  Geneva  conventions,  he  demonstrated 
that  the  chief  peace  enforcement  body  in 
the  world  regards  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  as 
just  that  war. 

Already  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
trundled  American  prisoners  through  the 
Btreets  Just  as  savage,  uncultured  nations 
and  barbarians  used  to  do. 

Hanoi  by  treating  American  prisoners  like 
criminals  can  only  unite  America  against 
Horth  Viet  Nam  and  shatter  all  hopes  for  a 
negotiated  peace.  Hanoi  may  be  trading 
on  dissent  over  Viet  Nam  within  the  U.S. 
Let  it  treat  American  prisoners  cruelly  and 
It  will  find  It  has  done  more  to  quell  that 
dissent  than  anything  else  could  have  done. 
Nations  before  have  underestimated  America 
tX  the  price  of  their  final  destruction. 


Oae  Standard  for  All 


EX^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
-^  or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  .A  TIVES 
Tuesday,  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of 
the  American  people  is  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  modem  drugs.  The  or- 
gan of  the  Federal  Government  respon- 
sible for  policing  the  drug  Industry  to 
Insure  that  the  drugs  which  reach  the 
public  are  safe  and  effective  Is  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Its  Commis- 
sioner, Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  Is  a  very 
competent  and  highly  principled  man. 
He  has  been  working  hard  to  provide  the 
public  with  the  safest  and  best  drugs  we 
can  get. 

On  June  8,  1966,  he  made  a  speech  at 
the  annual  meeting  and  seminar  of  the 
Drug  &  Allied  Products  Guild  in  EUen- 
ville,  N.Y.,  entitled  "One  Standard  for 
All."  In  this  speech  Dr.  Goddard  de- 
clared that  only  one  standard  will  be 
used  to  enforce  the  law  against  all  the 
drug  companies,  big  and  small  alike.  He 
remarked  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration will  never  interpret  the  law 
so  as  to  deliberately  stifle  research  on 
new  drugs.  He  also  discussed  the  mat- 
ter of  manufacturing  practice  in  which 
both  large  and  small  companies  share 
the  burden  of  an  imsatisfactory  perform- 
ance. 

It  Is  a  revealing  and  Informative 
speech.  It  clarifies  the  position  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlnlstratl<xi  and  shows  what  must  be 
done  to  provide  the  people  with  the  best 


and  safest  possible  dnig.s.     The  speech 
follows : 

Okb    Standard    rem    All 
( Address  by  Jimie.s  L    Goddard.  M.D  .  Com- 
missioner oi  Fuotl  and  Drugs) 

As  you  know,  these  have  been  very  busy 
wet'ks  for  us  at  the  Food  and  Drtig  Adminis- 
tration. Our  friends  in  Conpre.^s  have  been 
quite  interested  in  us  lately,  and  tiiis  Is 
gocd.    Thi.'j  Is  ;'.s  it  should  be. 

Yesterday  and  to<iay  we  appoired  before 
Representative  L.  H.  Fottntain  of  North  Caro- 
lina. You  are  probably  lamil.u  w.th  tlie 
"Fountain  Conin-attee."  Repre.sentative 
FouNT.MN-  is  Chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Sub- 
committee on  Iiuergovernmental  Relations. 
He  has  given  us  the  opportuntiy  on  throe 
occa.~Kins.  since  I  bec.inie  Conunls-sioner  Uust 
January,  to  lay  the  facts  of  our  operations 
before  him  and  the  Members  of  his  Sub- 
committee. 

Franklv.  we  welcome  this  kind  of  a-ssign- 
ment.  It  makes  me  and  my  staff  take  a 
second,  hard  look  at  what  we  are  doing  and 
ho'.v  wo  .irc  doing  it. 

I'm  sure  many  of  you  here  this  evening 
have  been  told  by  an  accountant  or  treasurer 
or  leeral  counselor  or  brother-in-law  to  t.ike 
stock  o!  your  business  situation — to  take  a 
look  at  vour  lX)oks  and  your  Inventory  and 
weigh  these  asainst  the  kinds  of  decisions 
you've  been  ma'King. 

It  may  be  an  uncomfortable  assignment 
sometimes.  But  very  good  organization — in 
or  oiit  of  Crovernment — should  go  through  it 
at  least  a  couple  of  times  a  year. 

In  our  cose,  we  have  found  tliat  our  control 
over  Investigational  New  Drugs  has  not  been 
ail  that  the  public  should  expect.  The  rea- 
sons are  many,  but  I  wont  bore  you  now 
with  a  reritai;on  of  them.  I  can  tell  you. 
however,  that  I  am  not  satisfied  either  with 
our  performance  or  with  the  drug  Industry's 
performance  in  this  matter. 

Dunr-.g  tills  coming  fiscal  year,  and  for 
succeeding  years,  more  of  our  field  staff  will 
routinely  review  the  activities  oi  an  Incrci^- 
Ing  number  of  cliniciil  Investigators  listed 
by  IND  s|>onsors.  Our  aj^ency  neetls  to  have 
a  clearer  understanding  of  what  clinical  in- 
vestigators are  doing.    We  Intend  to  get  it. 

We  have  already  brought  to  light  one  in- 
cident in  which  a  research  group,  regularly 
used  by  manufacturers  to  do  clinical  research 
on  new  drugs,  fiiriiishod  false  data  U'>  manu- 
facturers for  use  in  support  of  IND's.  The 
group  worked  for  80  different  manuf.u:turers. 
lar^e  and  small. 

We  have  i.'^.sued  one  notice,  proposed  with- 
drawal of  an  NDA  and  have  asked  three  other 
manufacturers  to  come  tiirough  with  replace- 
ment data  or  face  the  Io6S  of  their  NDA's, 
also.  Nor  u-^es  this  end  the  afT.iir.  Tlie  re- 
search group — known  as  Cass  Research  As- 
sociatee.  Inc.,  of  Cimbridge,  .Mass.ichusetis  — 
has  been  in  this  field  since  before  the  passage 
of  Kefauver-Harris.  So  you  can  .see  tlie  prob- 
lem we  ;ire  faced  wltli. 

We  will  place  additional  people  to  work  on 
this  problem  a.s  of  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
1967 — that  is,  beginning  next  month. 

Let  m.e  reinforce  this  message  If  I  can.  I 
think  it  is  important  because  of  the  niii^sive 
effort  industry  Is  putting  into  new  drug  re- 
search. Manufacturers  of  every  size  and 
specialty  are  investing  in  the  future. 

In  1955,  manufacturers  put  about  91  mil- 
lion dollars  into  research  and  development 
for  new  luiman  ethical  products.  Ten  years 
later,  19(35,  the  figure  climbed  to  an  estimated 
317  million  dollars  for  human  ethlcid  drugs, 
with  an  additional  22  million  dollars  going 
to  back  up  the  new  and  growing  veterinary 
ethlcid  market. 

We  are  awaxe.  of  course,  that  this  vast  re- 
search effort  in  ethicaJs  is  largely  due  to  the 
Increased  demand  made  by  the  public  for 
more  sophisticated,  more  effective,  more  care- 
fully targeted  drugs.  Tlie  public  expects  the 
doctor  to  be  able  to  prescribe  such  a  drug. 


The  public  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  whether 
directly  out-of-pocket  or  indirectly  through 
private  or  government  health  insurance. 

In  addition.  I  think  we  must  recognize  that 
the  medical  profession  itself  has  been  keep- 
ing up  the  pressure  for  more  and  better 
products. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  make  two  flat  state- 
ments that  reflect  fundamental  policy  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  long  as  I 
am  its  Commissioner: 

First,  we  will  never  Interpret  the  law  In 
such  a  way  as  to  deliberately  stifle  research 
on  new  drugs. 

Second,  we  -will  never  use  more  than  one 
standard  In  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
regulations  entrusted  to  us. 

There  may  be  disagreements  between  the 
FDA  and  industry  on  our  interpretation  of 
law.  There  may  be  disagreements  on  the 
standard  of  enforcement  we  adopt. 

But  let  me  emphasize  that  we  wish  ncitlier 
to  Inhibit  research  nor  discriminate  against 
any  single  company  or  group  of  companies. 
T  believe  we  can  serve  the  public  interest  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  still  maintain  those 
two  fundamental  policy  positions. 

I  make  this  point  specifically  before  this 
group,  gentlemen,  because  I  know  you  may 
feel  your  group  has  problems  that  are  differ- 
ent from  the  problems  in  other  groups;  bas- 
ically they  are  not  different.  In  my  opinion. 
You  may  recall  the  message  I  carried  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association 
in  April.  The  audience  was  comprised  of  ex- 
ecutives representing  the  major  pharmaceu- 
tical companies  In  the  world. 

My  speech  was  not  an  easy  one  to  deliver, 
at  it  was  not  easy  to  receive.  But  since  then 
I  have  been  encouraged;  many  leaders  In  the 
PMA  have  said  both  privately  and  publicly 
that  they  were  going  to  press  for  better 
clinical  investigations,  better  NDA  material, 
a  more  responsible  approach  In  advertising, 
and  a  general  lifting  of  standards  throughout 
the  industry. 

'While  we  have  appreciated  these  senti- 
ments, we  have  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
carry  out  the  law  as  the  agency  sees  It. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  moratorium.  Nor  can 
there  be — and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  no 
one  has  been  foolish  enough  to  even  ask  for 
one. 

I  have  been  told,  however,  that  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Pood  and  Dr\ig  Administration 
Is  one  that  favors  the  big  corporation;  that 
our  approach  demands  costly  IND  work, 
costly  NDA  preparation,  costly  advertising 
talent;  and  that  on  a  dollar  basis,  the  FDA 
Is  pricing  the  smaller  firm  out  of  the  market. 

Let  me  answer,  flrst.  that  we  will  not  en- 
force the  law  In  a  strong  manner  among 
large  companies  and  enforce  It  In  a  weakened 
manner  among  small  companies.  There  Is 
one  law  and  there  will  be  one  standard  of 
enforcement:  we  will  not  discriminate  among 
companies. 

Secondly,  we  all  know  that  there  Is  waste 
right  now  In  the  IND  and  NDA  stages  be- 
cause work  presented  to  us  is  poorly  done. 
I  believe  our  approach  will  stimulate  better 
animal  work,  better  clinical  work,  and  the 
Introduction  of  the  same  number — or  pos- 
sibly more — really  new  drtigs  per  year  than 
otherwise. 

And  these  drugs  will  catise  their  sponsor- 
ing companies  fewer  problems  in  the  futtxre, 
than  If  our  agency  relaxed  Its  vigilance  at 
any  stage  or  at  any  time  in  the  drug  develop- 
ment process.  I  need  not  remind  this  group 
what  a  drug  withdrawal  or  recall  can  cost. 
And  I  need  not  remind  you  that  many  of 
these  withdrawals  and  recalls  can  be  traced 
back  to  sloppy  work  at  the  IND  and  NDA 
stages. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  area  which 
we  must  discuss  candidly.  This  Is  the  area 
of  manufacturing  practice.  After  all  the 
research  effort,  after  the  clinical  work  and 
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the  NDA   work,   aiier    the   distribution   and         This  was  an  increase  of  5  percent  over  the  lodo-     t    . 

marketing    arraneements    have    been   made.  cUcndar   1963  figure    whlch^as  2  9  billion  i        „      ".^If^y  ^'-^'^  ^^«*  some  of  j^,u 

what  kind  of  end   product  are  we  going  to  dollars  '"'"'^   ^°™'     ^^'or   to  that  time,   the  Police 

have  on  the  miu-ket?                                                      The   fleurea   few    lofis   a™   r„v_  y^i             »  Department  had  a  school— but  in  1942  Malor 

I  c.m  provide  you  ulth  a  rough  answer-  together.%ie  statistlcla^tTrus   h^-ever  ^nd  exoand?/?,  '^':'.°'  ''"'"''■  ^^-^^-<^ 

and  It  la  disapiwmting.  that    1965   will    also   show    an   ln^ca«    ^  '^"de'cpanded  it  and  its  curriculum  and  gave 

Between  March  24  and  June  3  of  this  year,  will  19G6  I  am  sure            "    "^   increase.     So  it,  the   mune  Washlnt^-on.  DC    Police  Acad- 

the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  collected          As  for  the  miuket'    There  are  neT.rlv  70  non  f  ";\  "'^"^  ^  ^^  0"8  oi  the  first  Instructow 

almost  4.200  drug  samples  in  20  m.ajor  thera-  pharmacies,  hospitals,  and  cUm«     The  N^  Tit"  r^^^i^  '^'^^  ^""'^  Academy. 

peuUc  categories-cortioostcrolds.  antlcoagu-  tlon  has  about  125,000  pharmacists  read v  to  i-J.^^^^^*',  T''         ^'"^  Ac.ide:ny  marked  the 

lants,   antihypertensives,    diuretics,    nitrates,  dispense  your  products     There  ar,>  ovpr  qVvT  J:'' '^'P^-''°  °'  In-service  training  in  the  Police 

end  so  on.     7.6  percent  of  them  deviated  U^  000*^  phvs.cians,    resUl^nts     and    r^I^ch^;;  S^^'Th'"'-     I'  ^'■''  "'  ''''''  ^'">*-  ^"^^^  "'^^ 

a  materia]   extent  from   decl.ared    potency-  who  need  vour  products  also           ^^^archers  who  had  .served  on  the  force  for  five  voars  or 

they  failed  to  meet  USP  or  NP  linUte,  or  In          And  ne.xt  week    President  I  \n>rton  i^hn.^,,  more,  and  who  had  a  potential  for  advance- 

the  ciuse  of  non-omcial  drrigs  their  potency  is    meeting    with   200   mcS  ca     and    hc^mS  'h'?    "'  ',"'  Dep-artment,  were  brought  m  for 

fell  out^de  the  range  of  90  110  per^nt  of  leaders  to  lay  the  grom^'ork  for Wh?t^l^  nrtditional  mstruct.on  and  advanced  training, 

declared  ix>t^ncy.  Johnson  predict^  wuHbrthrhaSes^domef  t^^^w'^'"  "'"•  *'  "^-'"^'"'^'"ed  the  Recruft 

On  the  avera«e.  then,  we  have  to  conclude  tic  health  program  in  the  NatK  hfs  orv  "  "'  ''^'"'^'  '°^"^^«d  officers, 

that  one  out  of  every   14  drug  units  manu-  The  Department  of  Health    Education    and  "^"^^^   ''^'^  ^"^  '"   °"  s^miething  which   I 

facttired  Is  violative  Just  on  potency  alone.  Welfare  and  our  agency  will  be  deeolv  'in  "'^'"'^  ^°  ^°  ^""^  w-hlch  brought  a  great  deal  of 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  figures  pertain  volved  in  such  a  program.  e:ij  >\-ment  to  me  and  to  the  men.bcrs  of  the 

to  this  particular  sample  alone.    'Which  drugs         We   cannot   realistically   plan   for   such   a  '"J"^^^'     ^  ^  commenced  my  lecture.  I  told 

were  above  the  line?    That  is.  which  catego-  program  unless  we  know  that  all  members  of  "-"^.^^^d*^^"'^  t-i^al  I  liked  them  to  take  notes 

ries  came  out  above  the  7.6  percent  violative  Industry— Including  those  In  the  Drue  and  ^^"'"'g  "!>'  lecture  and  I  waited  while  they 

average?    Here  are  a  few  examples:  Allied  Products  Guild— have  the  willingn^  f^in"'^''             "''^^  ^^*^  ^"'^  pencils     I  then 

DigitaUs  and  oardiac  glycosides                   li  9  T'^  ^^^  capacity  to  take  part.    We  want  you  would  fTa^^e^',,''''"^^;'^.?^  """>''"  ''^'^^ 

Sex  steroids                  b  j-  uo.ut.-t, 119  ^               ^^    business    and    keep    erowine  ,"""^  ",^^"^"^'>  come  to  their  attention  in 

AnUh^emnsTvxs  :::::::: x'- 1     "^^^^  "^  ^°e-  ^^--^^  ^-^  comp^es^f^e"^         ould^mrkeTno:^"  or"'r  V,^'^""^^^  "^'^ 

Antihistamines  .....  a?     ^k,"  ^  "^'"^^  "  contribution  and  be  reason-      saTd    t's  8^5     th^^h   ,  f   n  ^"'  "^"er.  I 

—  11.  1      ably  rewarded  for  It.  said,  w.is  815.    They  dutifully  wrote  it  down 

And  there  were  others.     Seven  of  the  20         G'^'e  us  good  data.    Give  the  public  a  good      """^  'oo^ed  up  expectantly— whereupon  I  an- 

categories  yielded  vioIaUve  samples  above  the     Product.    And  give  yourselves  a  new  mi^on      "°""'^^'*-    that's  my  tag  number".— end  they 

7.6  percent  average.  of  excellence.     On  such  a  basis  we  can  aU      '^^'^  rorgot  It!     Once  It  stood  me  In  very 

What  kind  of  violations  have  been  takine     move  ahead  together.  ^        stead  when  an  unauthorized  person  had 

place?  •*  my  car.     'When  the  driver  was  asked  by  a  po- 

Rutinal-C     tablets,     on    antihypertensive  -^^— ^-^— ^  Uce  officer  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  he  was 

failed  to  disintegrate  under  laboratory  con-  unable    to    give    a    satisfactory    answer.    Uie 

ditions   equivalent  to  the  digestive  system,      WKaf  3    P«i:,-  na         c  •      n   •        ,  '"  ^^''*  '"^^"^  ^  "^""^  vihose  It  Is;   you 

for  a  100  percent  loss  of  potency  ""««   a   rolice   UWlCer   Faces   in   Role   of     come  along  with  me  ••    Let  me  hasten  to  add 

One-eighth-grain  Phenobarbital  tablets,  a  ProtectOf   of   Public  !f!f  ^  ^^^  .^,  '*°*   '^"^   "^   ^^   number   and. 

depressant,  'a-ere  only  86  percent  of  their  de-  _____  J        special  privileges  are  no  longer  the  or- 

clared  potency.  ^    „^  °^^  °^  the  day.  I  shan't  tell  you  what  my 

Nitroglycerine  tablets,  one  of  the  nitrites.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  present  number  is. 

faUed  to  dlsbitegrate,  for  a  100  percent  loss  o'  ^'^^  ^^^'^  '^'^'^  completed  a  period  of  In- 

of  potency.  j|^j^      - .  punWTn   DCI  I  tensive  study.    I  salute  you.  and  I  commend 

Those,   of   course,   have  been  recalled,   as  n\jn.   ALrnUPItU  DC.LL  you  for  your  choice  of  work  and  for  your 

have    been    many    other    drugs    which,  '  for  or  California  dedication  to  this  high  calling.    I  see  by  the 

reasons  Including  but  not  limited  to  potency,  in  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPRf^vmta'.^,',.c.         ^ogra-m  that  these  are  called   "Graduation 

have  also  been  taken  out  of  commeVce.  --^  ^"^  "O use  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Exercises".     Sometimes,  they  are  referred  to 

This  Is  not  a  satisfactory  performance     I  Tuesday,  August  2.  1966  ^®   commencement  exercises,    and    perhaps 

can  tell  you  that  both  small  and  large  drug  Mr    BELL      Mr    Qr^oto,    ^^      »  commencement  is  the  better  word,'  for  today 

companies  share  the  burden  of  fault  In  this  nprlp^r-^  « if  A  ^  '■,  ^^^  '  ^^^"''  ^^'  '^  °'^^  ^^^  beginning,  or  the  commencement 
particular  matter.  And  I  will  add  that  the  ''^"^"'^^  J^ ""  ^ivil  disorders  across  the  of  a  continuing  learning  program  that 
small  and  large  companies  involved  are  country  has  consistently  pointed  up  at  should  ne^•e^  end.  Men  who  graduate  from 
equally  affected  by  our  enforcement  actlvl-  ^^^^^  °^^  important  fact.  Better  police-  ''*''  school  and  pass  the  bar  examination  are 
Ues  In  this  matter  of  end-product  Integrity,      community    relations    are    necessary    to     "°*  lawyer*.    They  have  really  only  acqvUred 

•nus  Is  as  It  must  be.     For  the  angina     any  meaningful  progress  toward  endine  \^®  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  '^»™  ^  he  lawvers. 
patient  whose  dose  of  nitrate  passes  through     outbursts  against  law  and  order  ^^  ^"  *^**  ''"^  "^  '^«^  '^  law  school 

him  without  disintegrating  is  not  Interested  t  (.ommpnri  t^  n,„  ^«ii  .  ^®  *^®  **^"=  principles  of  law  and  where  to 

In  the  fact  that  the  maker  of  that  nitrite      ^^^      ^  ,  ^  colleagues  a  recent  And  the  law.    Real  traimng  begins  when  one 

dose  cannot  afford   a  Quality  Control  Unit.      ^°°^^-''S  delivered  at  the  graduation  ex-  enters    upon    the   practice   of   the   law    and 

The  hypertensive  whose  dose  of  reserplne     ^^Cises  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  ^^^^^  having  serv  d  for  over  six  years  in  the 

Is  twice  the  labeled  potency  Is  not  Interested      Academy   by    Milton   D.    Korman     Esq  ^'^   Enforcement  Division  of  our  office    in 

In  the  fact  that  the  maker  of  that  doee  lost     Acting     Corporation     Counsel     for     the  ^^**  ^   ^°^  called   the   Court   of  General 

his  medical  director  and  has  had   trouble     District     of     Columbia      Mr      Kormnn  ^^^ons.  during  whJrti  period  I  frequently 

hiring  a  new  one.  renders  an  excellent  account  of  whft^  '"'^^  ^°"*  ^^  through  whole  tricks  of  duty 

The   patient   with   a  spasmotlc  condition      police  officer  fac^   in   hf.^l»  o^^  f"'*  ^^'  ^^'^'^^-  '"  '"^'^y  "^^^^^  capacities 

Whose  depressant  dosage  Is  supposed  to  con-      fz:l?Z  nft^lJ,^^  ^.  ^^^  ™^^  ^  P''^-  *«  °^  o^ce.  encountered  matters  Involving 

tain    16    milligrams    of    phenobarbital— but  ^°^  °.\,-l^!  P"°'^^  ^^^  portrays  well  the  poUcemen.  I  think  I  am  sufficiently  familiar 

contains    no    phenobarbital    whatsoever- is     responsibility  he  must  embrace.  '^ith  your  work  and  with  your  problems  so 

not  interested  In  the  fact  that  the  maker  of  I  am  encouraged  that  such  high  stand-  **^*  1  can  say  to  you,  without  fear  of  con- 

tnat  doee  couldn't  afford  to  replace  faulty     ards  are  being  set  for  newly  trained  of-  *''^^ctlon.  that,  as  to  knowing  how  to  be 

Plant  equipment.  ficers  here  in  Washington.     Pol  ce  cm-  P^"?^^'^'  ^^^  ^^  r°r  you  truly,  commence- 

The.se  are  facts  of  iif^-of  human  life  and     grams  throughout  the  CoSitir  can  tak^        T  ''"'• 
Of  econoniic  life.    But  I  must  tell  you  that     example  from  these  words  ^""^  '"""  ^'  ^^^  '-^^  '^^'  "^^  '»  changes 

the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is  Inter-         r.r.f.^r.   /-         Jl!      ,°^°^-  ^"'^  day.    Take  my  word  for  It  that  the  law 

ested  first  and   foremost  In  the  facts  that     r^w  I'^l^^^i^T^V'  '^'^'  ^^'^"^"^i  Crie^y.  ^  I  learned  It  In  law  school  and  as  it  was 

protect  human  life.     While  we  are  certainly     StJ^L';;'*^^"'  ^^tlngulshed  Guests.  Members  when  I  came  to  the  Bar  over  40  yeru^  aeo 

aware  of  these  other  facts-those  of  business      fL  S^w"f  ^  5^^*  *^°-.^*  °^  ">«  Washing-  Is  far.  far  different  from  the  law  as  we  know 

compctition-we  cnnnot  let  them  bend  our      ^^  r'""*  Academy,  and  their  Families.  It  today.     It  Is  my  o^-n  philosophy    an^  I 

scientific    Judgments    on    any    compound—         ^'  ^  ^°^  °^'y  "^  honor  and  a  privilege  for  philosophy  that  I  try  to  InctUcate  in  every 

prescription     or     OTC— produced     by     any     ™*  }f  ^^^^  ^  y°"  today  and  to  participate  one  of  my  as.slstants.  that  to  do  a  proper 

manufacturer,  large  or  smaU.  regional  or  na-      i°  *      ,®  ceremonies.- it  Is  a  distinct  pleasure.  Job  one  must  continuallv  study  and  endeavor 

tlonal  or  international.  It  marks  a  return  to  this  platform  after  an  to  improve  himself.     Never  forget   "As  long 

I  urge  you  to  take  these  matters  seriously  t.fJf^  °^w™t°^  ^**"-    You  see  that  I  am  as  you  are  green,  you  grow— when 'you  think 

The  ph.armaceutlcal  Industry  Is  not  an  in-  7'^'^'^^  *  hadge  on  my  lapel.     It  Is  not  as  you  are  ripe,  you  conmaence  to  get  rotten  " 

dustry   In   decline  by  any  means.     It   la  a  !?f^            ^^  ^^^  ^  bright  as  the  ones  I  bid  you  to  continue  your  search  for  knowl- 

growth   industry.     This  is  well  known  T,       you  wear,  but  It  Is  made  of  sterling  edge— a  search  that  will  help  you  to  do  a 

Pinal  figures  are  In  now  on  manufny^tnr  wJT^.      ^      V.^^^"^*  ^^^^'^'^  "Instructor,  better  Job   and  help   to  bring   to  you  real 

.entv.ueJ.3.lb^lirdol^— -     ^ef^Ut^an^SriS^-c^^  —  ^^^     th-^^.— S^— — - 
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which  you  reflect  by  your  expressions  and 
your  deeds  do  not,  In  any  material  sense, 
differ  from  the  normal  measurement  In  other 
fields  of  constructive  endeavor.  The  quali- 
ties of  Integrity,  of  honesty,  of  Justice,  of 
decency,  at  benevolence,  of  compassion,  and 
all  th«  other  vlrtties  which  we  look  for  In 
wholeeotne  leadership  throughout  the  world 
are  the  same  qualities  that  we  want  to  see 
represented  throughout  the  police  service. 
Indeed,  I  would  be  so  bold  aa  to  say  that 
the  exempUflcatlon  of  these  qualities  In 
policemen  Is  probably  more  important  than 
their  exempllflcation  by  any  other  municipal 
employees. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Well,  let's  take  my 
own  office,  for  example.  Ask  a  hundred 
people  at  random  on  the  street  "What  is  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  Office?"  Ill  wager 
that  90  of  them  will  say  "Its  a  place  over 
here  In  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  where 
you  go  If  you  are  charged  with  being  drunk. 
or  If  you  have  had  an  automobile  accident. 
or  something  of  that  sort."  You  might  even 
get  the  same  answer  from  a  random  sam- 
pling of  police  officers.  Now,  why  Is  that? 
Because  the  Law  Enforcement  Division  of 
o»ir  office  handles  criminal  matters.  It's  the 
part  of  the  office  that  most  members  of  the 
public  encounter.  It's  the  part  of  the  office 
whose  operations  are  most  frequently  writ- 
ten up  In  the  newspapers.  Now.  think  for 
a  moment.  Which  department  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government  handles  criminal  matters? 
Your  department! 

Which  department  of  the  Government  Is 
most  encountered  by  the  public?  The  Po- 
lice Department !  Which  branch  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government  gets  the  greatest  amount 
of  newspaper  coverage?  Again.  It's  the  Po- 
lice Department!  It  Is  you  and  your  con- 
freres In  uniform  who  create  the  public 
Image  of  government.  To  a  large  part  of  the 
population,  you  are  the  government.  We 
don't  hear  It  today  quite  as  much  as  we 
used  to,  but  there's  still  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  population  who,  when  they  see 
a  policeman  approaching,  will  say  "here 
comes  the  law."  And  the  picture  that  you 
paint  is  the  picture  that  remains  on  the 
mind  of  the  public  of  what  the  law  looks 
like,  and  of  what  government  looks  like. 
And  the  way  that  you  conduct  yourself  Is 
the  way  that  most  people  think  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment. 

The  existence  of  law  is.  In  Itself,  no  guar- 
antee of  the  continued  success  of  our  de- 
mocracy. The  effectiveness  of  law  Is  meas- 
ured by  the  fairness,  the  determination,  and 
the  courage  with  which  it  is  enforced. 

Our  society  demands  of  the  police  officer 
a  high  level  of  proficiency.  Uncommon 
bravery,  and  constant  devotion  to  duty.  I 
am  Bive  that  you  are  well  aware  of  these 
essential  qualities  and  that  you  are  deter- 
mined to  achieve  success,  and  to  enjoy  the 
personal  satisfaction  that  comes  from  suc- 
cess. But  we  live  today  In  a  complex  soci- 
ety, one  in  which  great  tensions  exist,  and 
there  Is  a  new  and  an  important  require- 
ment placed  upon  the  police  officer.  Per- 
haps not  so  new,  but  ever  so  much  more  Im- 
portant than  It  was  40  years  ago  when  I 
came  to  the  bar,  or  twenty  years  ago,  or  even 
ten  years  ago.  I  refer  to  the  courteous  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  No,  actually  It  Isn't 
new.  I  can  remember  back  25  or  more  years 
ago.  when  I  occupied  the  f)Osition  over  there 
where  Clark  King  now  holds  forth,  that 
there  were  a  few  police  officers,  whose  cour- 
tesy was  outstanding.  One  In  particular 
comes  to  mind.  His  name  was  Sherrler  and 
he  used  to  be  assigned  out  in  No.  6  Precinct 
In  the  days  when  motorcycle  officers  were 
attached  to  the  precincts,  and  many  times  a 
defendant  whom  he  had  arrested  for  speed- 
ing or  some  other  offense  sought  me  out  m 
the  assistant  In  charge  of  that  office  to  tell 
me  that,  althoTigh  Sherrler  had  arrested  him. 
he  wanted  me  and  the  government  to  know 


how  courteous  the  officer  was,  how  much  of 
a  gentleman  he  was.  and  how.  because  of  the 
conduct  of  the  officer,  he,  the  defendant,  had 
absolutely  no  hard  feelings  and  he  accepted 
his  plight  as  a  defendant. 

L-et  VIS  face,  honestly,  the  facts  of  life.  A 
gre.it  m.any  people,  too  m.iny.  I'm  sorry  to 
say.  don't  like  policemen.  Indeed,  rruiny  re- 
sent the  p)oliceman,  and  I  have  tried  to  figure 
out  In  my  own  mind  Ju-si  why  this  Is  so. 
And  I  thl.ik  I  know  tlie  answer.  We  Amer- 
icans have  heard  so  much  about  freedom  and 
about  liberty  that  we  have  come  to  believe 
that  we  have  a  right  to  do  Just  about  any- 
thing we  ple.use  Of  course,  we  recognize 
that  there  are  laws  enacted  to  s,'iy  that  some 
things  may  not  be  done,  but  those  laws  are 
enacted  for  the  other  fellow,  not  for  us. 
And  here  we  are  out  enjoying  ourselves  and 
doing  Just  about  what  we  ple.tse,  and  along 
comes  a  fellow  in  a  blue  uniform  with  brass 
buttons  and  a  silver  shleld^and  who  is  he. 
and  what  Is  he?  He  is  the  symbol  that  sud- 
denly pulls  us  up  short  and  circumscribes 
our  actions.  He  is  the  image  that  says  that 
that  Law  we  are  disobeying  icas  enacted  for 
us  .vs  well  as  for  the  other  fellow.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  commandment  that  says 
"Thou  Shalt  not".  And  frankly,  we  resent 
him.  We  respect  him  or  the  authority  he 
represents,  but  we  don't  like  him. 

Think  back  through  your  own  lives,  there 
are  a  great  mcuiy  people  who  s>inbolize  to 
you  "Thou  Shalt  not".  There  were  parents, 
there  were  older  brothers  and  sisters,  there 
were  aunts  and  uncles,  there  were  grand- 
parents, there  were  neighlx>rs.  there  were 
ckissroom  teachers,  there  were  gym  teachers, 
there  were  school  principals  and  assistant 
principals,  there  were  playground  instructors, 
there  were  coaches,  there  were  umpires,  there 
were  referees,  there  were  mini.sters  and 
priests  and  rabbLs,  and.  Ln  some  LnsUunces. 
there  were  wive.-^.  And  each,  in  his  proper 
place,  restricted  us  in  some  me^tsure.  We 
probably  respected  every  one  of  them,  but 
some  we  liked,  and  sonie  we  didn't  like. 
And  the  ones  we  didn't  like  were  most  likely 
the  ones  who  exercised  their  authority 
gruffly,  and  discourteously,  and  loudly,  and 
f>erhaps  some,  even  profiinely.  Those  that 
we  liked,  and  those  that  we  respected,  and 
those  that  we  more  re;ulily  obeyed  were  the 
ones  who  circumscribed  our  actions  politely, 
and  calmly,  and  courteously,  and  quietly, 
and    in   a   manner   which   least   embarrassed 
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And  just  as  in  my  times  I  have  seen  the 
policemen  change  from  the  po<"jrly  educated, 
muscle-bound  ruffian  to  the  trim,  educated, 
trained  and  alert  law  enforcement  officer,  so 
has  the  public  changed,  largely  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  so  that  the  average  citizen 
has  more  and  better  education,  greater  in- 
come, and  a  much  better  understanding  of 
his  rights  and  privileges.  The  police  officer 
of  today  must,  accordingly,  acc/immodate 
himself  to  the  citizen  of  today.  And  I 
predict  that  there  is  no  more  reason  why 
the  average  citizen  shall  not  acciuire  regard 
for.  as  well  as  respect  for,  the  policeman  If 
the  policeman  exercises  the  awesome  author- 
ity that  he  has  in  tlie  manner  that  that 
teacher,  or  that  relative,  or  that  principal 
exercised  atithorlty  over  you  wliich  caused 
you  to  like  him  as  well  as  to  respect  him. 

But  it  can't  be  done  singly.  It  will  re- 
quire the  effort  of  every  one  of  you.  To 
the  citizen  you  all  look  alike.  You  all  wear 
the  same  uniform,  with  the  same  brass 
buttons,  and  the  same  silver  shield.  I  know 
Chief  Layton  personally,  as  well  as  a  police 
officer.  I  admire  and  respect  him  In  both 
capacities  and  I  assure  you  that  he  Is 
respected  and  well-regarded  In  and  by  the 
entire  community  He  and  the  men  around 
him  are  officers  that  you  can  well  look  up  to 
and  emulate,  and  I  conamend  to  you  the 
practice  of  patterning  your  police  careers 
after  those  of  such  outstanding  officers. 

And  so.   as  I  conclude  my  talk  and  you 


take  leave  of  the  school.  I  extend  to  each  of 
you,  my  sincere  congratulations  and  my  best 
wishes  for  every  success;  and  I  say  to  you.  as 
did  Polonius  to  his  son,  Laertes,  In  Shakes- 
pere's  Hamlet,  when  Laertes  was  about  to 
take  leave  from  his  father — 

"Tliere;   my  blessing  with  thee! 
And  these  few  precepts  In  thy  memory 
See  thou  character.    Give  thy  thoughts  no 

tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportlon'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vu'gar. 
Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their 

adoption  tried. 
Grapple   them  to  thy  soul  with   I'lOop;;  of 

steel; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with 

entertainment 
Of    each    new-hatch'd    unfledged    comrade. 
Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being 

in, 
Bear't  that  the  opposed  may  bewtae  of  thee 
Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few  thy  voice: 
Take  each  man's  censure,   but  reserve   thy 

Judgment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  express'd  In  fancy:  rich,  not  gaudy; 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaim.s  the  man 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be: 
For  loans  oft  loses  both  Itself  and  friend 
.And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all:   to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  anv  man." 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apprty  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US, 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938  i . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  w  hen 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Proiided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


Peace  and  Freedom  Through  Education 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARi:S 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    M.\S.S.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 
Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  May  29,  1966,  Mrs.  Frances 
Humphrey  Howard  delivered  a  com- 
mencement address  at  Lesley  College, 
Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  which  I  would  like  to 
In.sert  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  Howard,  a  native  of  South  Dakota, 
has  a  long  and  distinguished  record  as  a 
career  civi!  servant  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  She  is  now 
program  liaison  officer  with  the  U.S. 
voluntary  agencies,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren, ■William  20.  and  Anne  16. 

Her  address  last  May  is  a  sensitive 
review  of  the  Federal  Government's  ef- 
fort in  education,  both  here  and  abroad; 
and  I  would  now  like  to  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

PwcE  AND  Freedom  Through  Education 
(Address:  by  Mrs.  Frances  Humphrey  Howard ) 
President  Orton,  members  of  the  faculty, 
distinguished  guests,  ladles  of  the  Graduat- 
ing Class  of  Lesley  College.  I  am  honored  to 
participate  in  these  most  Impressive  Com- 
mencement ex.-rcLses  of  Lesley  College  and 
to  share  this  platform  with  such  a  dlstin- 
gulslied  group  of  educators. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  those  of  you  re- 
ceiving your  diplomas  after  years  of  labor  In 
the  vinoy.^rd  of  learnlng,^Iost  of  you  will 
now  be  embarking  upon  useful  careers  as 
teachers  of  child.'cn.  I  am  certain  th.it  you 
will  never  forget  your  years  of  preparation  In 
this  wonderful  educational  Institution  which 
Is  well  known  for  both  Its  high  academic 
standards  and  the  many  opportunities  it  of. 
fers  for  spiritual,  moral,  social  and  In- 
tellectual fulfillment. 

May  this  bright  beacon  continue  to  shine  in 
Cambridge,  this  world -renowned  cent«r  of 
c\ilture  and  education,  the  "Athens  of 
America."  I  know  that  under  the  guidance 
and  leadership  of  Dr.  Orton,  Lesley  College 
will  continue  to  thrive  and  to  graduate  young 
women  dedicated  to  teaching  our  children 
and  molding  their  characters  and  personal- 
ities for  an  even  better  America. 

Mo.st  of  use  gathered  here  are  teachers 
and  students.  To  be  a  teacher  today  is  to 
shape  the  history  of  tomorrow. 

Those  of  you  In  the  graduating  class  who 
will  take  up  other  t;isks  of  society  will  also, 
Inevitably,  share  the  same  responsibilities 
and  opportunities.  For  In  our  democracy, 
we  are  all  participants  in  the  process  of  edu- 
cation— as  citizens  responsible  for  our 
schools  and  colleges,  and  as  pupils,  ever- 
leamlng,  ever  searching,  until  the  day  that 
we  die.  "I  am  always  learning."  Socrates 
said,  "even  as  I  am  approaching  the  end  of 
my  days." 

It  Is  the  task  of  educaUon.  first,  to  trans- 
mit to  the  new  generations  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  past — to  plant  our  roots  In 
history,  and  to  show  where  we  are. 

But  It  U  also  the  task  of  education  to  pre- 
pare us  for  tomorrow — a  tomorrow  In  whlcJi 
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we  shall  need  to  face  and  solve  proat  prob- 
lems for  which  the  p.vt  provides  no  par.Ulels. 
More  than  a  century  ago.  In  another  age 
of  ch.-inse  and  crisis.  President  Lincoln  said: 
"Tlie  doem.is  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present  ...  As  our  case 
is  new.  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew. 
We  must  disenthrall  ourselves" 

Today,  we  must  disenthrall  ourselves  of 
m  ;ny  of  the  ancient  myths  ;uid  dogmas  that 
once  ruled  the  past.  We  must  clear  away  the 
cobwebs  of  an  age  that  is  now  gone  and  try 
to  meet  the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  a  new  age  that  is  upon  us. 

We  are  living  In  one  of  the  most  creative 
moments  of  history,  a  moment  when  the  past 
Is  slipping  .'■;way  and  the  future  is  being 
shape<l.  It  is  also  a  difTioult  and  ijalnful 
moment.  Creative  times  usually  are.  Diffi- 
cult a.-^signinonts  are  .something"  we've  never 
avoided.  President  John.son  said  recently 
th.Tt  the  Great  Society  is  going  to  have  to  be 
built  brick  by  brick  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  the  noise  of  marketplace.  That  will 
take  visionaries  who  are  not  afraid  of  grind- 
ing work.  It  will  tflke  dedicated  people  who 
underst.ind  how  complex  and  challenging 
the  problems  really  are.  I  am  always  sur- 
prised to  discover  how  many  Intelligent  citi- 
zens are  untouched  by  the  excitement  of  the 
world  thnt  wo  see  and  know,  and  how  many 
are  not  moved  to  participate  in  the  events 
of  their  time. 

Our  central  obligation  Is  to  preserve  and 
expand  human  freedom  and  dignity — and  we 
can  do  th;U  primarily  through  education. 

If  there  Is  anything  we  have  learned.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  said,  we  have  learned  that 
"the  first  work  of  these  times  and  the  first 
work  of  our  society  is  education." 

In  the  largest  sense,  education  Is  freedom 
and  dignity.  And  It  Is  Indeed  the  "first 
work"  of  any  society  that  Is  striving  to  be 
gre\t. 

President  Johnson  had  to  struggle  for  his 
own  education.  He  has  a  compassionate  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
educationally  deprived  adult  and  by  tlie 
educationally  deprived  child. 

Beyond  that.  President  Johnson  cannot 
abide  waste,  and  nothing  Is  more  Intolerable 
than  the  waste  of  human  resources. 

The  Education  Act  of  1965  reflects  the  de- 
termination of  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  people  to  end  the  waste  that  preju- 
dice and  indifference  have  created  In  too 
m.iny  are.as  of  the  country. 

When  the  President  signed  the  Education 
Act  In  a  small  schoolroom  In  Texas  last  year, 
he  said  to  the  people  aroimd  him:  "I  believe 
deeply  that  no  law  I  have  signed  or  will  sign 
moans  more  to  the  future  of  America." 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Afct  of  1965  Is  the  boldest  and  most  imaglna- 
tlw  measure  ever  enacted  for  the  Nation's 
schools. 

Education's  greatest  deflclencles  are  found 
In  the  schools  that  serve  children  of  the  poor 
In  the  heart  of  our  great  cities  and  In  many 
rural  communities.  Here  poverty  reduces 
local  resources  to  the  point  of  peril.  Be- 
cause tax  base  Is  low,  funds  for  education 
are  Inadequate.  And  inadequate  education 
perpetuates  the  cycle  of  poverty  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

This  Education  Act  Is  designed  to  meet 
these  worst  problems  first — to  strike  at  the 
tragic  conditions  of  hand-me-down  methods, 
hand-me-down  learning  for  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  hand-me-down  poverty. 

It  does  so  by  directing  almost  (1  billion 
this  year  to  the  education  of  children  of  low- 


income  families- to  ni'.re  than  5  million  of 
our  48  million  .schoi  l-age  children.  Tlie  Act 
puts  money  Into  school  systems  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children  from  needy  fami- 
lies: T!io.'--e  wltli  incomes  of  less  th.in  ,*2  (X)0. 
State  educatlun.Tl  agencies  and  local  school 
boards  are  given  full  responsibility  to  initi- 
ate, plan,  and  administer  programs"  The  law 
specifies  th.it  Prdcrr.:  funds  .-^hall  not  Ije  usfd 
to  finance  secor.u-r.ito  or  morc-of-tlie-same 
school  prcprams,  but  rather  to  remedv  defici- 
encies and  lend  to  c  >ncrcte.  measur.'blp  im- 
provcment.s — improvements  where  they  are 
.<if>rely  needed.  As  Commissioner  Arthur 
Harris,  who  adm!ni<;tcrs  this  new  law  put  it 
the  Education  Act  is  designed  to  "feed  the 
few  children  starving,  not  to  give  a  Ir.inpop 
to  every  child  In  the  class." 

A  wido  variely  rf  programs  are  now  being 
financed  to  raise  tlie  level  of  education  fo' 
disadv.anUfod  children^  froni  pre-school 
classes  to  rempdinl  reading  and  nrithmetlc- 
from  coun«f-:ing  .services  to  educational  tele- 
vision; from  improvement  of  school  buildings 
U5  hiring  exceptional  teachers  who  view 
teaching  the  underprivileged  as  the  highest 
privilege  and  challenge  education  can  offer 
In  addition  to  the  programs  designed  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  present  schools,  other 
parts  of  the  Act  provide  for  strengthening 
the  quality  of  eriucc^tional  opportuiiitv  at 
points  where  they  arc  particularlv  weak" 

The  Act.  for  example,  provides  funds  for 
better  textbooks,  teaching  materials  and 
hbrary  books.  It  al^o  calls  for  imaginative 
new  departures  in  educ:itlon.  In  one  of  its 
provisions,  it  offers  most  interesting  possi- 
bilities. Our  whole  society  provides  educa- 
tional resources  which  are.  to  a  large  extent 
untapped  by  our  schools.  Thou.sands  of  mu- 
seums, theaters,  and  art  galleries  across  the 
country  ofTer  almost  unlimited  educational 
opiiort  unities. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  the  creation  of 
education  center-;  which  are  now  getting 
under  way.  providing  special  community  fa- 
cilities for  In.'^trurtion  In  science.  Industry, 
and  the  arts,  and  gi.ildance  and  counseling 
senlcc6— facilities  open  to  groups  of  schools 
that  no  smnle  school  could  provide  for  Itself 
The  quality  of  America's  elementarv  and 
secondary  ,-choois  inevitably  depends  "upon 
the  colleges  and  universities,  where  teachers 
are  trained  and  education  research  Is  con- 
ducted. Higher  education.  In  turn,  depends 
upon  the  schools  of  A.merlca  for  the  qunUtv 
of  Its  students. 

This  Is  clearly  recognized  In  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  :965,  the  second  gr-nt 
education  measure  pa-ssed  bv  the  89th  Con- 
gress. This  Act.  In  one  of  its  major  provi- 
sions. Is  directed  to  the  perennial  short.age 
of  terchers  and  to  their  training.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said,  "Tomorrow's  teachers 
must  not  merely  be  plentiful  enough  they 
must  be  good  enoueh.  They  must  possess 
not  only  the  old  virtues  of  energy  and  dedi- 
cation, but  new  knowledge  and  new  skills  " 

To  do  this,  the  Higher  Education  Act  has 
created  a  program  of  graduate  fellowships 
to  attract  the  best  recent  graduates  Into 
elementary  and  secondary  teaching;  grants 
to  improve  teacher  training  In  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities:  and  to  develop  a 
National  Teacher  Corps  for  schools  In  low- 
income  areas. 

The  teacher  Corps  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  but  remains  to  be  fundc<l. 
The  President  has  given  It  high  nriorlty. 
Through  the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Congress 
recognizes  that  the  shortage  at  good  teachers 
is  most  acute  in  city  slums  Eind  depressed 
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rural  areaa.  It  proposes  to  bring  to  the 
schools  of  poverty  a  task  force  of  Apprr.xl- 
mately  6.000  experienced  teachers  and  recent 
college  graduates,  especially  trained  to  serve 
as  members  of  teaching  tetuns. 

Under  the  Higher  Educati'^n  Act.  larger 
and  stronger  institutions  wlU  be  granted 
funds  to  enable  them  to  cooperate  with 
newer  and  weaker  colleges.  Finally,  the  Act 
calls  on  the  resources  of  our  great  univor- 
sltle«  to  help  meet  many  of  the  perplexing 
problems  of  our  cities  and  states.  Federal 
funds  are  now  being  provided  to  set  up  .rtdult 
education  and  extension  programs,  seminars 
for  public  officials  and  commiinity  leaders, 
and  research  studies  for  local  and  State  Gov- 
ernmetits.  and  the  pn->blerr..s  of  urbanli.itlon. 

The  Importance  of  these  two  new  educa- 
tion Acts  cannot  be  overstreMed;  but  to 
make  these  new  programs  eiTective.  it  will 
require  full  cooperation  and  partnership  of 
the  parties  involved — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  the  local  communities  and 
all  the  civic  minded  people  in  the  commun- 
ity. 

Thus  education  has  no"^'  became  the  con- 
cern of  the  entire  nation.  There  wxs  a  time 
when  education  was  considered  the  private 
preserve  of  parents,  teachers,  school  boards — > 
and  possibly  students.  For  a  long  time. 
business  felt  that  its  concern  with  educa- 
tion could  stop  after  taxes  were  paid.  That 
no  longer  holds  true.  Eilucatiou  Is  now  as 
much  the  vital  concern  of  the  rorporate 
executive  as  it  Is  of  the  school  board. 

More  than  ever  before,  our  Interest  m 
education  Is  vibrant,  alive,  and  al!-OJicom- 
passing  because  more  th.m  ever  before  we 
are  now  concerned  with  the  Individual,  with 
how  society  can  best  help  the  indlvidu.aJ  to 
achieve  self-realization.  self-fuI!illmont.  and 
how  we  the  citizens  can  create  such  a 
society. 

We  are  also  investing  In  education  be- 
cause education  Is  now  regarded  as  the  es- 
sential, vital  instrument  for  keeping  Amer- 
ica safe  and  strong,  as  a  fundamental  f  .'rce 
shaping  virtually  every  aspect  of  American 
life. 

Internationally,  we  are  very  much  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  there  h.^s  lately 
been  a  new  recogiiition  of  the  fundamental 
Inaportance  of  human  resources  developmint 
— and  hence  of  educational  development — to 
the  total  process  of  nation-building,  eco- 
nomic grovth.  social  Justice,  and  general 
advancemea^  toward  truly  free  and  inde- 
pendent  societies. 

It  is  not  surprising  tli.it  edvication  is.  al- 
most without  exception,  the  tir^t  major  goal 
to  which  developing  nations  everywhere  turn 
their  growing  economic  resources.  To  mil- 
lions of  people  In  the  less-cle. eloped  parts  of 
the  world,  progress  is  a  sciioolhouse. 

For  that  reason,  these  countries  are  ask- 
ing for — and  getting — mere  help  "with  edu- 
cation than  any  other  fields  of  technical  as- 
sistance. In  Fiscal  Year  1965.  one  out  of 
every  five  AID-financed  experts  working  over- 
seas was  working  In  some  aspect  of  education. 

Most  of  these  technicians — four  out  of 
every  five — are  staff  members  of  American 
colleges  and  universities  at  work  in  special- 
ized training  program.s — training  doctors. 
nurses,  public  health  ofTicers,  farm  experts. 
engineers,  and  public  administrators  In  many 
new  fields  of  national  development.  Teams 
from  70  universities  are  now  at  work  on  tech- 
nical assistance  missions  in  39  countries 

Coming  the  other  way,  to  study  in  our 
universities  and  colleges,  are  thousands  of 
foreign  technicians  and  professionals  who 
return  to  their  countries  to  take  over  the 
supervision  of  public  education  in  multiple 
fields.  Since  •'Point  Four"  began  in  1949.  the 
United  States  has  financed  the  training  of 
94,000  foreign  specialists  in  US  Institutions. 
and  19.000  more  in  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  other  countries. 

In  addition,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development    has    helped    finance    national 


construction  of;  Colleges  and  universities 
serving  434.000  students:  vocational,  techni- 
cal and  normal  schools  enrolling  715.000  stu- 
dents; classrooms — In  Just  three  years  alone, 
accommodating  7  million  pupils  at  all  levels 
in  education. 

These  figures  provide  dramatic  evidence  of 
the  impact  of  oiir  foreign  aid  programs  from 
the  perspective  of  the  education  needs  of 
each  country.  The  impact  Is  equally  Impres- 
sive, if  less  visible.  In  other  aspects  of  educa- 
tional improvement — efforts  going  on  behind 
the  scene  to  modernize  systenxs  of  teaching, 
broaden  the  subjects  of  study,  and  relate 
them  to  national  requirements  for  trained 
manpower. 

With  this  kind  of  evidence  of  the  progress 
being  made  In  education,  we  applaud  the 
Presidents  plans  to  Increase  the  foreign  as- 
rsLstance  educational  program,  to  help  these 
de.  olopijig  nations  strike,  as  he  put  it.  "at 
the  root  causes  of  misery  and  despair." 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  February  2, 
relative  to  the  International  education  and 
health  programs,  the  President  invited  the 
participation  of  educators  throughout  the 
world  when  he  stated  "Education  lies  at  the 
heart  of  every  nation's  hopes  and  purposes. 
It  must  be  at  the  heart  of  our  iuternaticnal 
relations." 

Thi.s  new  world-wide  educational  endeavor 
is  recognized  as  a  responsibility  of  all  na- 
tions, requiring  free  exchange,  full  collabora- 
tion, and  promising  a  gain  as  well  as  de- 
manding a  contribution  on  the  part  of  our 
own  society. 

One  of  the  most  Important  components  of 
the  expanded  international  education  pro- 
gram will  be  the  proposed  Center  for  Edu- 
cational Cooperation,  to  be  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and   Welfare. 

The  Center  will  be  a  f(xral  p>olnt  for  lead- 
ership In  International  education  and  will 
act  as  a  channel  for  communication  between 
our  missions  abroad  and  the  US  educational 
community;  It  will  direct  programs  assigned 
to  the  Department  cff  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  and  assist  public  and  private 
agencies  conducting  International  education 
programs.  The  Center  will  serve  as  an  Im- 
portant point  of  contact,  as  &  clearing  house, 
and  as  a  link  between  the  domestic  programs 
of  schools,  colleges  and  universities  con- 
cerned with  world  affairs  and  selected  edu- 
cational activities  abroad. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  new  international 
education  cooperation  is  the  distinct  rec- 
ognition that  International  education  Is  a 
reciprocal  process  and  we  have  much  to 
gain  as  well  as  to  give.  The  President's  mes- 
sage invites  participation  by  any  country 
that  Is  willing  to  Join  In  this  common  task, 
with  challenges  posed  to  all  nations,  "friend 
and  foe  alike." 

Tlie  establishment  of  school-to-school 
partnerships,  to  expand  the  modest  program 
already  under  way.  will  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of  books,  equipment,  and  teacher 
and  student  visits.  The  program,  with  a  goal 
of  1.000  such  school-to-school  partnerships, 
will  be  the  administrative  responsibility  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  cooperating  with  AID. 

A  major  thrust  of  our  new  endeavor  in 
education  will  be  to  extend  the  treasure  of 
knowledge  "to  those  lands  where  leariiing 
is  still  a  luxury  for  the  few." 

The  Agei^cy  for  International  Development 
is  directed  to  Increase  efforts  in  teacher 
training,  vocational  and  scientific  educa- 
tion, construction  of  educational  facilities, 
and  In  supplying  textt>ooks.  The  Agency 
will  expand  specialized  training  in  the 
Unit°d  States  for  foreign  students  and 
double  the  jiresent  niunber  of  US  partici- 
pants m  the  summer  teaching  corps,  par- 
ticularly m  teacher  training  A  ID.  will  also 
expand  .studies  and  furnish  iussistance  in  the 
application  of  modoni  to<'hnology  In  im- 
proving educational  processes. 


There  will  be  extensive  participation  In 
this  new  prograiu  by  public  ag nicies  at  the 
federal,  state  and  community  level  and  by 
a  variety  of  priv.ile  organiz.itirms  and  in- 
dividuals. It  is  expected  tHat  the  Center 
for  Kducational  Cooperation  will  f\irnish 
staff  service  for  periodic  reviews  and  sur- 
veys, to  a.=sist  the  Council  in  appraising  Fed- 
eral Government  activities  in  International 
education. 

A  Council  oil  Int"rnailonal  Education  will 
be  established  by  the  President  to  advise  liic 
new  Center  on  p.^rticipation  by  the  private 
sector  in  international  education. 

Naturally,  all  the.se  elTorts  to  expand  edu- 
cational opportunity  at  home  and  abro:'.d 
cost  money.  And.  despite  oitr  commitment 
In  Vietnam,  we  do  not  propose  to  lighten 
the  load;  we  mean  to  increrise  It.  I  want  to 
as.'uro  you  that  these  programs  will  continue 
with  great  vigor.  President  Johnson  said 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  Me.=.sage;  "This 
Nation  Is  mightly  enough,  its  society  is 
healthy  enough,  its  people  are  strong  enotigh. 
to  p'lrsue  our  goals  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
while  still  bulding  a  Great  Society  here  at 
home  " 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  In  recent  years 
Initiated  a  social  revolution  of  substantial 
dimensions.  And  the  shock  troops  in  that 
revolution  are  such  people  lis  teachers, 
nurses.  d(-x;tors,  social  workers,  engineers, 
technicians,  clergymen.  Goveriinicnt  em- 
ployees— people  whose  mi.ssion  is  to  enhance 
the  individual,  to  nurture  him.  to  help  hina 
grow  and  develop. 

All  the  members  of  this  graduating  class 
can  shru'e  in  these  great  efforts.  And  when 
you  are  very  old  and  people  tJilk  about  the 
turning  point  In  our  society  that  began  In 
the  1960's.  you  can  say;  "I  not  only  remember 
It — I  was  part  of  It." 

Thank  you.  and  may  I  o.Ter  each  of  you 
my  best   wishes  aiid   congratulations. 


August  3,  1966 
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House  Resolution  728 


FXTEN.'::ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    .MEW    VonK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1966         ^ 

SZv.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Feb- 
ruaiT.  I  introduced  a  re.sohition.  Hou.se 
Re.solution  728.  to  expres.s  the  scn.se  of 
this  Hou.se  that  the  President  should  be- 
gin withdrawing?,  to  the  extent  possible, 
some  American  troops  from  Europe. 

Back  in  Febniary  my  resolution 
created  a  minor  stir.  But  since  tlien, 
mnny  persons,  including  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
have  become  convinced  that  we  liave  to 
pull  troops  out  from  Europe.  Why 
should  be  protect  Europe — '>vhen  Euro- 
peans can  protect  themselves — at  the 
cost  of  straining  our  balance  of  payments 
and  our  military  resources?  I  believe 
that  the  administration  is  at  this  vei-y 
minute  pullin.cr  troops  out  from  Europe, 
even  though  they  deny  it. 

Why  should  this  administration  deny 
doing  what  is  commoasense  when  they 
are  so  often  so  proud  of  doing  the  sense- 
le.ss  and  mistaken?  Look  at  our  great 
European  allies.  In  thanks  for  the 
troops  that  we  keep  in  Gemiany,  the  Ger- 
mans build  a  steel  mill  for  Red  Cliina. 
Then  there  are  the  French,  who  are 
kicking  us  out  of    France.     This  is  their 


gratitude  for  the  aid  dollars  by  the  bU- 
llons  we  poured  Into  France  after  the  war 
Last  we  have  the  British,  who  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  because  if  Britannia  no 
longer  rules  the  waves,  Britannia  still 
waives  the  i-njles. 

We  have  no  obligation  to  protect  these 
people  any  lon.^cr.  They  arc  rich  enough 
to  defend  themselves,  and  thev  know  it 
Quite  recently.  Franz  Josef  Strauss, 
former  German  Defense  Minister  said 
that  we  were  foolisli  not  to  make  Europe 
bear  more  of  the  burdens  of  European 
defease.    "Foolish"  Is  the  right  word. 

I  think  this  House  ought  to  commend 
this  administration  for  startinii  to  pull 
troops  out  from  Europe.  But  I  think  that 
this  House  ought  to  also  tell  the  admin- 
istration to  admit  what  it  is  doing,  and 
to  be  proud  of  it.  Someone  might  think 
that  the  administration  was  only  pulling 
troops  out  from  Europe  becau.se  they  had 
mismanaged  the  Vietnamese  war."  and 
needed  to  drag  specialists  to  Vietnam 
from  all  over  the  world,  to  make  up  for 
lack  of  foresight. 

I  am  Introducing  a  resolution  today 
stating  the  .sense  of  the  House  as  support 
of  administration  policy  of  troop  with- 
drawal from  Europe.  I  think  that  this 
House  ought  to  be  on  record  as  support- 
ing troop  withdrawal   from  Europe 

I  would  also  like  to  say  at  this  time 
that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  this  ad- 
mlmstration's    little    game    of    calling 
Britains    Socialist    Prime    Minister    a 
"second  Churchill"  to  get  him  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut  about  American  policy 
In  Vietnam.     I  was  discouraged  to  see 
that  we  are  going  to  bribe  Britain  with 
a  SlOO  million  aircraft  engine  order.    Do 
we  not  have  American  plants  that  need 
work?    I  know  we  have  American  ship- 
yards that  need  work,  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  placed  an  order  for  S14  mil- 
lion worth  of  ships  from  a  British  ship- 
yard that  can  not  operate  at  a  profit 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  bribery 
It  is  an  attempt  to  prop  up  a  Socialist; 
government  that  can  not  mn  an  econ- 
omy any  better  than  this  administration 
can. 

This  administration  is  giving  away 
production  orders  that  ought  to  produce 
jobs  for  American  workers  just  to  keep 
the  Socialist  government  of  Britain  from 
condemning  American  Vietnam  policy 
I  object  to  foreign  aid  being  used  as  a 
tool  of  international  bribery. 

Some  people  may  say  that  our  bribe 
to  Bntain  is  just  support  for  the  pound 
sterling  in  its  hour  of  crisis,  i  do  not 
agree.  Our  Government  and  the  British 
Government  are  partners  in  funnv 
money  economics,  and  thev  are  going  to 
pay  the  piper  quite  soon.  Until  then  I 
do  not  want  to  see  American  defense 
production  orders  farmed  out  to  Britain 
While  Britain  wiU  not  help  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  the  President  of  the 
United  States  call  a  Socialist  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Britain  a  "second  Churchill"  or 
SMiie  such  name,  and  hold  out  bribes  to 
ooot.  just  to  get  the  British  government 
to  keep  mum  on  Vietnam. 

no?L^'°'"^^  opinion  sees  our  Vietnam 
Po  ic>  as  such  a  dumb  and  blundering 
Pobcy  that  they  refuse  to  join  in  and 
can  only  be  kept  quiet  with  bribery,  then 
the    American    people    ought    to   know 


about  It.     This  Is  another  example  of 
the  perennial  Johnson  credibility  gap. 
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Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI^RKSENT.\TIVE.S 

Monday.  August  1, 1966 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Chicago  Tribune  reprinted 
an  excellent  editorial  comment  on  free 
prc,-s  and  fair  tiial  written  by  Mr.  Car- 
ter Davidson  and  broadcast  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  Systems  aflRliate  in 
Chicauo,  station  WBBM-TV. 

Mr.  Davidson's  penetrating  editorial  on 
this  entire  subject  was  inspiring  in  con- 
text. Indeed,  it  is  an  encouraging  sign 
of  our  times  when  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper like  the  Chicago  Tribune  reprints 
on  its  editorial  page  an  editorial  broad- 
cast over  the  ainvaves  by  a  television 
station. 

I  believe  this  kind  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  printed  presvs  and  the  electronic 
news  media  speaks  well  for  tlie  future  of 
the  dissemination  of  Information  in 
America. 

I  believe  Mr.  Davidson,  who  is  editorial 
director  at  WBBM-TV.  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  his  thoughtful 
editorial  as  does  the  Tribune  for  reprint- 
ing it  on  its  editorial  page. 
Ml'.  Davidsons  editorial  follows: 

Free  Press  and  F.mr  Trial 
It  .=;ccms  to  be  the  f.oshlon  these  davs  to 
bend  every  effort  toward  protecting  "sus- 
pected criminals  from  the  depredations  of 
law-abiding  society.  It  Is  more  than  a 
fashion.  It  is.  In  fact,  the  law  of  the  land 
thanks  to  a  series  of  ruUngs  bv  the  United 
btatos  Supreme  court  which  efTectivelv  out- 
law traditional  police  methtxls  of  liandllne 
and  questioning  prisoners.  The  rulings  also 
provide  a  form  of  ccnsor.<^hlp  of  the  press  In 
reporting  arrests  and  criminal  proceedings 
The  order  of  the  day,  In  other  words,  is 
handcuff  the  police  and  muzzle  the  press  In 
an  cases  Involving  a  person  suspected  of 
having  committed  a  crime. 

An  that  goes  for  all  crmies  even  the  mass 
murder  of  eight  student  nurses,  a  deed  so 
foul  as  to  stagger  the  Imagination  and  come 
to  be  known  as  the  crime  of  the  centurv 

A  suspect  is  in  custody,  thanks  to  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eyewitness  to  the  crime,  and  to 
some   energetic   and   alert  police   work 

But  there  already  is  a  hue  and  cry  of 
criticism  of  both  the  police  and  the  press 
over  the  handling  of  the  case,  mamlv  the 
public  Identification  of  the  man.  Richard 
Speck,  who  Is  charged  with  the  murder  of 
one^of  the  victims  In  the  grotesque  mas- 
There  are  those  who  say  such  a  public 
Identification  of  a  suspect,  announced  bv  the 
superintendent  of  police  and  wldelv  pub- 
lished and  broadcast  by  all  news  media  tend 
to  bruise  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
man  In  question.  Others  contend  that  dis- 
c  osure  of  the  evidence  against  a  suspect 
plus  the  reporting  of  his  previous  criminal 
background,  might  make  It  Impossible  for 
hnn  to  get  a  fair  trial. 

xfl!!",v'"  ""r^''*'^'  »8  so  much  hogwash. 
More  than  that.  It  Is  an  effort  to  victimize 
an  innocent  society.  Just  to  make  sure  a 
':^^.'^':Lt^ll  ''^"-  ^"--^  °^  getting  away 


There  U  a  chUllng  suspicion  that  Richard 
bpeck  might  now  not  even  be  In  custody  had 
it  not  been  for  the  public  announcement  of 
his  Identity  and  the  publicity  given  that  an- 
nouncement by  tiie  newspapers,  radio  and 
television. 

We  think  the  Chicago  police  have  handled 
the  Speck  case  wl:h  admirable  restraint  So 
also  has  the  press,  altho  we  have  pondered 
the  wisdom  of  newspapers  In  lltcrallv  delug- 
ing their  readers  wiih  such  massive  'volumes 
of  detail. 

The  Supreme  court's  rulings,  which  we 
might  point  out  were  never  unanimous  were 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  suspected 
criminals.  We  believe  these  rights  should  be 
protected,  Just  as  much  as  the  s.acred  theorv 
that  a  man  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty 

But  we  arc  not  persuaded  that  the  wav  to 
protect  such  rights  involves  handcuffing  "the 
police,  muzzling  the  press,  and  generally  de- 
priving a  law-abid.ng  populace  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  m  the  curbing  of  crime 


Scales  Tilted  Too  Far  in  Favor 
of  Criminals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


with  his  crlmee. 


OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  grass- 
roots commentaries  on  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  restricting  po- 
lice flexibility  deserves  consideration 
Therefore.  I  Insert  in  the  Record  this 
concise  but  powerful  editorial  comment 
that  appeared  in  the  July  17  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Heights  Star. 

Sc.sLEs  Tilted  Too  Far  in  Favor  of 
Criminals 
We  think  that  Chicago  Police  Superinten- 
dent O.  W.  -Wilson  expressed  the  Mews  of 
saiburban  law  enforcement  authorities  In  dls- 
cu.sslng  the  m.ost  recent  shackles  placed  on 
policemen  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
court.  ''^ 

In  effect,  the  high  court— bv  a  5  to  4 
vous-held  that  a  person  taken  Into  ctistodv 
must  be  advised  that  he  has  the  right  to 
remain  silent,  that  he  has  a  right  to  have  an 
attorney  present  when  he  submits  to  ques- 
tioning, and  that  if  he  can't  afford  to  retain 
counsel,  an  attorney  will  me  appointed  to 
represent  him.  The  decision  elaborated  on 
one  made  In  1964.  when  the  miuxler  convic- 
tion of  a  Chlcagoan  was  reversed  because 
police  prevented  him  from  seeing  a  lawver 
before  he  confessed. 

Superintendent  Wilson  recently  made  the 
suggestion  that  law-abiding  cltl/ecs  mav 
have  to  live  within  wailed  communme.«  if  the 
high  court  continues  to  stress  protection  of 
[a/e^'"'"^^  ^"=P«ct  rather  than  the  public  at 

We  do  not  believe  that  police  should  u-e 
unfair  tactics  in  questioning  suspecus  and 
we  are  sure  that  Wilson  would  adopt  a  similar 
position.  But  It  seems  to  us  that  to  equip 
eitch  suspect  with  a  trained  expert  In  seekmc 
out  loopholes  tn  the  law  before  he  is  quo'.- 
tloned  Is  to  Found  the  death  knell  of  the 
confession  in  obtaining  convictions.  The  re- 
sult: Many  crimes  will  be  unsolved  and  their 
perpetrators  will  remain  free  to  roiun  t!  e 
streets  and  perform  further  atrocities 

We  think  the  high  court  majority  over- 
looks the  fact  that  few  persons  picked  up  for 
police  quertlonlng  are  sterling  characters  to 
begin  with,  and  that  Is  one  reason  they 
become  suspects.  In  their  zeal  to  give  them 
maximum   protection,   the   Justices   are   e»- 


I 


A4090 

poelng  the  public  to  an  Increaae  in  an  aJreruly 
Bplrallng  crime  rate.  And  they  are  un- 
doubtedly causing  many  policemen  to  wonder 
whether  making  an  arrest  Is  worth  the  troT.ible 
involved. 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udail 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1966 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  colleague  who  served  with  the 
Honorable  Stewart  L.  UdaU  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  articles  pertainins;  to 
him  and  his  work  a£  Secretary-  of  the 
Interior  always  command  my  attention. 
During  my  freshman  term  in  Congre.s.s. 
Secretary  Udall  was  of  inestimable  help 
to  me,  as  I  am  sure  he  was  to  many  of 
my  colleagues.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
storehouse  of  knowledge  and  ideas  which 
he  was  willing  to  share  with  tho.se  who 
sought  his  advice  and  suggestions. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  August  1966  Lssue  of  the 
Retail  Clerks  Advocate: 

Stewart  L.  Uu.^ll 
For  many  years  the  Department  or  the 
Interior  has  had  a  narrow  reputation  as 
repreeentlng  only  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  But  events  are  rapidly  trans- 
forming It  into  the  Department  of  the 
Future.  It  is  being  charged  with  the  task  of 
conaerrtng  the  entire  continent's  natural 
heritage  so  that  our  descendants  may  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  its  beauty  and  resources. 

Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  is  exceptionally 
well  qualified  to  preside  over  this  transfor- 
mation. Bom  of  pioneer  Western  stock,  ha 
ha«  the  Insight  to  recognize  that  conserva- 
tion haa  become  a  nationwide  problem — 
eastern  as  well  as  western,  urban  .ts  well  as 
rural. 

The  future  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
urgency  to  Udall.  He  cautions.  "We  lose 
a  million  acres  of  open  space  annually  to 
commercial  and  highway  development,  with 
the  resultant  diminishing  of  the  qualities 
which  formed  our  natural  character.  We 
are  working  against  the  relentless  ticking 
of  the  clock — time  is  against  us  in  our  ef- 
forts  to  preserve  open  space." 

But  conservation  is  much  mca-e  than  the 
mere  roping  off  of  a  large  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can terrain.  The  problem  is  to  obtain  the 
greatest  good  for  people  from  our  natvirai 
birthright. 

XTdall  told  a  White  House  conference  on 
con^erration  several  years  ago.  "Otirs  is  an 
age  of  Inevitable  competition  for  resources. 
An  Increaaed  population  enjoying  a  higher 
standard  of  living  will  intensify  the  inherent 
conflict  among  the  various  conservation 
valucM.  Controversy  between  park  enthnsl- 
aata  and  hydroelectric  power  advocates,  dam 
builders  and  salmon  fishermen,  industrial 
needs  and  scenic  values — all  of  these  will 
~  l>ecomre  more  frequent  and  more  divisive  un- 
ices we  construct  and  adt>ere  to  a  higher 
order  of  conservation  statesmanship  " 

President  Johnson  has  g:lven  the  Intenor 
DqjMUtment  his  active  backing,  and  Udall 
ha*  received  the  broadest  charter  a  Secretary 
at  the  Interior  has  ever  had. 

In  fact.  Udall  la  the  President's  personal 
agent  for  that  part  of  the  "Great  Society- 


program    that    de;as    with    "the    quality    of 
Ameriixui  life," 

Udall  sees  tills  assignment  as  that  of 
pers'a;uler.  preacher,  and  nag.  It  will  take 
such  a  gadfly,  he  believes,  to  carry  out  John- 
."vjn's  directive  to  "introduce.  Into  ail  O'lr 
plannir.:,-.  our  programs,  our  building,  and 
our  growth,  a  conscious  and  active  concern 
for  the  value  of  beauty." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been 
aware  of  conservation  from  an  early  age.  He 
v;.\s  born  in  St.  Jolins.  Arizona — a  town 
founded  by  his  grandfatlier — on  January  31, 
1920.  His  forebears  knew  well  the  stem  face 
of  hardship.  Crops  would  fail  through 
drought,  thervfloods  would  wash  out  dams 
built  to  coiise?ve  water.  His  experience  fis 
a  congressman  and  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior broadened  his  thinking  on  the  problem. 
and  writing  "Tlie  Quiet  Crisis."  his  t)ook  on 
con.'ervation.  deepened  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Ud;Ul  credits  his  desire  for  public  service 
to  his  father.  "Maybe  he  didn't  make  much 
money  at  it."  the  Secretary  relates,  "but  he 
instilled  in  us  kids  the  belief  that  if  we 
were  fitted  for  such  service  we  should  not 
avoid  it  He  didn't  preach  it  to  ur,.  He  Just 
set  an  exrunple  In  the  hotise,  and  I'm  here." 
When  Udall  gratUiat«d  from  high  schofil. 
his  father  was  making  $300  a  month  as  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  in  Apache  County. 
Later  the  elder  Udall  became  chief  Justice 
of  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court,  but  there 
was  not  much  money  to  send  young  Stewart 
to  college. 

Udall  began  his  higher  education  at  East- 
ern Arizona  Junior  College.  He  stayed  there 
a  year,  and  then  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Arizona  where  he  played  basketball,  but 
was  only  a  fair  student.  He  left  school  to 
serve  rts  a  Mornian  missionary. 

At  the  tieginning  of  World  War  11  he 
enlisted  in  the  Air  Force.  Before  it  wiis 
finished  he  had  flown  56  missions  over  Italy 
as  a  gunner. 

After  his  discharge  he  returned  to  the 
University  of  Arizona  to  study  law  with  the 
help  of  the  GI  BUI.  Aft/?r  graduation,  Udall 
practiced  law  until  1954.  when  he  was  elec'ed 
to  the  first  of  fotu-  terms  to  the  United  Stat.es 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  appoln. '.od 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  President  Ken- 
nedy In  1961. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Ermalee  Webb, 
maintain  homes  in  McLean,  Virginia,  and  in 
Tucson.     They  have  six  children. 


VFW  Chief  Urgei  Flag  Desecration 
Legislation  Passage 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RK.S 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    rNDUNA 
I.N'  THK  HOU.~E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1966 

Mr  BRAY  Mr.  Six'aker.  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Con.sre.s.'^man  Richard  L. 
RouDEBi'SH  of  Indiana,  has  hitroduced  an 
Important  bill  thi.s  session  wb.lch  would 
make  it  a  Federal  offence  puni.^hable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  to  publicly  des- 
ecrate the  American  flag. 

Since  ConCT&vsman  RornEEr.sH  Intro- 
duced his  bill  last  March,  there  have 
been  more  than  25  .<^imil£ij-  bills  Intro- 
duced, attesting  to  the  need  and  favor- 
able respon5e  to  such  legislation. 

Hearings  on  Uils  bUl  have  been  denied 
by   the  Judiciary  Committee   and  Dis- 


charge Petition  No.  6  is  now  before  the 
House  to  bring  this  legislation  forth  for 
a  vote. 

The  Roudebu.sh  bill.  H.R.  13942,  has 
gained  widespread  support  among  vet- 
erans' organizations,  as  well  as  tlie  gen- 
eral public. 

Tlie  veiT  able  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Mr.  Andy 
Borg  of  Su^x^rior.  "W'Ls..  has  spoken  out 
forcibly  in  support  of  this  bill  and  in 
order  tliat  all  Membere  of  Congress  be 
apprised  of  his  sentiments.  I  offer  for  the 
Record  his  remarks  contained  in  a  press 
release  issued  by  the  VFW  on  July  27, 
1966. 

The  ailicle  follows : 

VF'.V  Chief  Urcf.s  Fl.^c  DFSrCR.ATio.v 
Legisl,'\tion'  P,^ss.\ce 
W.\:^.hxgto.v,  D  C.  July  27. — "nie  Nationul 
Conuiiander-lii-Chlef  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wa."^  of  the  LT,s,  uxiay  charged  "that  it 
is  the  responslbUiiy  of  the  Congress  of  our 
nation  to  pass  legislation  which  will  prohibit 
the  desecrutioa  of  the  great  flag  of  our 
nation." 

Andy  Borg.  Superior.  Wis.,  the  V.F.W.  Chief 
ursed  "all  Members  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  sign  the  disch;u-ge  petition 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  en 
Wednesday.  July  20,  1966,  by  Rep,  Rich.^rd  L. 
RofDEst'sH  (R-Ind.l  for  liis  legislation  to 
outlaw  desecration  of  the  American  nic" 
The  Roudebush  bill,  H,R,  13942.  first  intro- 
duced in  March  1966,  provides  for  "imprison- 
ment for  one  year  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  for  anyone  found  guilty  of  mutilating, 
defacing,  defiling,  defying,  trampling  uyxm 
or  casting  contempt  upon  the  fl.ag  of  the 
United  States."  Congressman  Roudfbush  is 
a  former  Niitional  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  V.F.W, 

Borg  said  that  despite  the  fact  that  "a 
ntimber  of  the  States  have  legislation  which 
deals  wltli  defac'ng  the  flag,  tliere  Is  no 
nationaJ  legislation  dealing  u-lth  such  a 
ixejnous  crime.  After  all.  the  flag  belongs  to 
all  of  the  American  people  and  thu.s!y  should 
be  protected  by  national  legislation." 

Tlie  VF.W.  commander  also  noted  a  "nvim- 
ber  of  instances  In  the  past  few  months  where 
the  flag  was  debased.  s;xi.t  upon.  stomi->ed 
upon  and  torn  by  these  di.ssidents  wlio  would 
mislead  our  nation  in  its  commitments  to 
maintain  freedom  for  those  who  a.sk  our  help 
in  other  areas  of  the  world," 

llie  VF.W.  Chief  called  on  all  of  the 
1,300.000  members  of  the  organization  to 
"write  to  their  Representatives  and  Senators 
.-■•nd  urge  them  in  the  strongest  of  terms  to 
make  sure  that  sucli  needed  legislation  is 
parsed  before  the  Congressional  Session  ends 
this  year. 

"We  must  protect  our  flag,"  Borg  said,  "tas 
wc  have,  and  wUl  continue  to  protect,  our 
nation,  of  which  the  Rag  l3  the  sj-mbol." 


A  Time  of  Sadness,  a  Time  for  Hope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   BIIODX    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  poem  written  by  my  good 
friend  Dave  Gimbel  who  has  done  so 
much  fine  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
mentally  retarded: 


Augu.<it  3,  19 6G 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


A  Time  of  Sadness,  a  Time  for  Hope 
(By  David  Gimbel) 

I  remember,  my  little  girl,  when  you  were 

only  two, 
Tlie  world  all  around  you  seemed  so  bright 

and  new. 
Your  smile  would  brighten  every  room  with 

etern  il.  previoius  light. 
And  my  happiness  would  reign  supreme  when 

you  were  in  my  sight. 

I  remember  wiien  we  went  outside,  the  snow 

w.'is  on  the  ground. 
And  like  coetly  Jewels,  flakes  kissed  your  face 

but  you  never  made  a  sound. 
Then  came  the  Spring  with  birds  on  trees, 

and  sweetness  filled  the  air, 
But    when    neighbors    passed    you    by    they 

would  always  stop  and  stare. 


By  the  time  you  reached  the  age  of  three  my 

concern  began  to  grow, 
I  bcg-m  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  for  I 

.really  had  to  know. 
Tlie  truth  Just  hit  me  with  such  force,  my 

dreams  were  all  In  vain. 
And  I  found   myself  like  in  a  trance,  just 

walking  in  the  rain. 

Like  parents  of  past  centuries  I  keep  on  ask- 
ing "Why?  "; 

The  question  is  as  old  as  time,  so  I  bear  my 
pain  and  cry. 

But  the  parents  of  retarded  children  with 
their  unlimited  courage  and  devotion 

Are  all  born  with  a  feeling  of  love  that  is 
deeper  than  any  ocean. 

But  the  years  slipped  by  and   like  a  flower 

you  blossomed  with  beauty  rare. 
And   now   when    folks   would   make  remarks 

I'd  never  listen  or  c^ire. 
For  Right  is  Might,  'tis  also  they  world  in 

they  own  limited  way. 
Now  Hoij^  eternal  is  my  song,   "Dear  God", 

I'll  always  pray. 

Oh.  Ill  help  to  btUld  a  citadel  to  erruse  those 

ugly  ye.irs, 
So  that  we  can  bring  In  sunshine  where  there 

were  only  tears. 
Prom  a  past  of  endless  sorrow  and  a  svstem 

t<x)  difficult  to  cope. 
We'll   look   forward    to   a   future   filled    with 

Progress,  Love  and  Hope. 


Vietnam  Statements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  3,  1966 

Mr.    MICHEL.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
unanimous  coitsent  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  August   1,   1966, 
issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star; 
Satinc  What  Is  E-xpected 

■We  seem  to  have  a  standing  habit  In  the 
country  of  payinij  great  respect  and  exam- 
ining the  great  details  prouncements  that  are 
actually  meaningless  on  their  faces. 

It   Is   a   long  standing   practice. 

After  all,  we  dropped  the  atomic  bomb 
because  we  believed  the  repeated  Japanese 
stat.emenfs  that  they  would  defend  their 
"sacred  soil"  and  happily  die  before  giving 
up— taking  millions  of  American  lives  with 
them.  Actually,  while  such  statements  were 
being  made  and  feverish  preparations  for 
a  "suicidal"  defen.<^c  being  made,  the  mia- 
neuvers  to  seek  a  surrender  had  already 
been  decided  upon.  The  loud  threats  and 
boasts  were  attempts  to  get  a  better  offer 
and  a  negotiating  position. 


But  we  are  slow  learners 

We  got  In  a  big  flap  when  the  Buddhists 
threatened  to  resist  by  their  own  civil  war 
With  the  Ky  regime  and  fight  to  the  death 
any  effort  to  discipline  them  or  restrain 
them.  They  said  at  the  main  pagoda  in 
Hue,  specifically,  that  any  attempt  of  gov- 
ernment troops  to  enter  would  be  met  by  a 
wall  of  burning  monks,  a  fight  to  the  death 
and  the  blowing  up  of  the  whole  shebang' 

Yes,  we  got  in  a  big  flap,  but  Ky  didn't 
His  troops  moved  in.  The  pyres  in  front  of 
the  pagoda  went  unlit,  the  Interior  unblown 
and  the  defenders  surrenderett  without  a 
shot.  Tlie  supposed  "civil  war"  petered  out 
into  the  burning  of  a  couple  of  hysterical 
teen-agers  and  a  couple  of  street  'demon- 
strations, poorly  attended. 

How  many  'times  has  this  gaine  been 
played?  Wh,a  would  you  expect  an  cnemv 
to  say  when  he's  trjing  to  get  YOU  to  back 
down:   'Really,  we'll  quit  if  pressed"     '   o   •> 

Now,  North  Viet  Nam  shrieks  that  they'll 
fight  for  another  20  years  If  neces,sarv  and 
Americans  wring  their  hands  and  want  to 
either  pulverize  Hanoi  or  "get  out  of  Viet 
Xvam    ! 

What  in  the  world  do  we  e.xpect  Ho  to  sav' 
He  says  what  .le  HAS  to  say  to  try  to  get 
his  way— and  anybody  that  speaks  up  aid 
says.  'No.  we  won't!  Are  you  nuts'^"  will 
get  shot. 

(Only  here  can  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  be  impressive  in  our  determina- 
tion—for the  same  reason  and  purpose— do 
a  bunch  of  folks  eagerly  Jump  to  their  feet— 
or  the  nearest  microphone— to  holler- 
Don't  you  believe  it!") 
Politics  domestic  or  international  offers 
a  host  of  situations  in  which  the  public  ut- 
terances are  predictable,  virtually  Inevitable 
regardless  of  the  truth. 

When  that  occurs  we  certainly  ought  to 
recognize  such  statements  as  meaninRle.ss 
one  way  or  the  other,  instead  of  taking  them 
so  seriously. 

McNama'ra's  1963  statement  about  all 
Americans  being  home  from  Viet  Nam  in 
1965  was  such  a  statement,  and  we  said  so 
at  the  time.  It  was  merely  a  means  of  tell- 
ing the  world  we  were  NOT  trving  to  take 
over  that  place— and  seeking  peace  In  the 
event  the  Communists  were  fearful  of  an 
American  presence  and  otherwise  willine  to 
end  the  fracas. 

Yet.  It  was  taken  literally  then,  and  is 
stdl  harked  back  to  as  if  McNainara  was 
smoking  opium  or  something! 

Lyndon  Johnson  in  1960  said  flatly  that 
under  no  circumstances,  whatsoever  'would 
he  be  a  candidate  for  vice  president  if  Ken- 
nedy beat  him  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion. He  HAD  to  say  that  or  weaken  his 
position  in  the  convention.  We  said  so  at 
the  time.  The  Nation's  professional  corn- 
mentors,  however,  took  it  and  treated  It  as 
gospel  truth. 

Now,  we  arc  going  through  the  same  sort 
of  game  with  Premier  Ky  in  South  Viet 
Nam,  taking  his  statements  at  face  value 
and  then  "analyzing"  what  this  means  to 
the   international   situation. 

Everybody  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
promised  elections  are  coming,  now.  in 
South  Viet  Nam,  and  Premier  Ky  is  deeply 
involved  and  concerned  with  those  election 
results. 

He  is  not  candidly  discussing  war  policy 
with  reporters  off  the  top  of  his  head.  He  is 
making  statements  calculated  to  make  his 
fellow  citizens  say:  "We  are  going  to  need 
Gen.  Ky." 

And  he  says  what  he  HAS  to  sav  to  lead 
them  to  that  attitude. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

As  meaningless  as  the  statements  made  bv 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  last  presidential 
campaign  here  about  Viet  Nam! 

Or  those  made  in  the  election  campaign 
of  1960  by  John  P.  Kennedy  about  Quemoy 
and  Matsu  and  a  "missile  gap  •• 
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Or  those  made  by  Eisenhower  in  his  first 
campaign  about  slashing  the  budgH  to  flftv 
billions.  •' 

Or  those  made  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
1932  about  balancing  the  budget! 

We  are  slow  learners,  indeed,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  political  statements  made  to  meet 
obrtous  political  pressures! 

It's  too  much  to  expect  us  to  change  as  we 
face  another  "silly  season"  in  the  election 
campaigns  now  getting  undcrwav  right  here 


Urge  To  Serve  b  Washington  Can  Go  Too 
Far 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1966 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  by 
Hugh  Sidey  which  appeared  in  the  July 
29,  1966,  l.ssue  of  Life  magazine  that  re- 
minds us  that  all  things  do  not  revolve 
around  the  Federal  GoveiTiment  and  that 
men  and  women  with  a  sense  of  citizen- 
ship are  the  country's  greate.-^t  strength 
This  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  July  28  issue  of  Life  magazine. 

Tlie  author.  Hugh  Sidey.  has  touched 
a  nerve  here,  and.  hopefullv,  it  should 
give  a  twinge  to  the  public  servant  who 
has  become  preoccupied  with  the  belief 
that  all  things  revolve  around  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Sidey  reminds  us  that  this  coun- 
try's strength  and  greatness  still  lies  in 
Its  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
choose  others  to  run  the  Government 
while  they  run  their  own  lives. 

This  "government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people  and  by  the  people"  ha*  suc- 
ceeded because  It  has  continued  to  be 
aware  of  the  wants  of  the  people. 

The  article  follows: 
Urge  To  Serve  in  Washington  Can  Go  Too 
Far 
(By  Hugh  Sidey) 
The  men  In  the  higher  reaches  of  the  m.- 
tton,al  government  sooner  or  later  suffer    in 
var>'lng  degrees,  a  virulent   affliction   whicli 
inhibits  the  eye,  pinches  the  brain  and  ob- 
sesses the  victim   with   the  belief  that   the 
noblest    calling   of   mankind    is   to   work    in 
Washington  for  the  Administration  In  power 
In  extreme  infections,  the  love  of  Job  s\ip- 
plants    wives,    children,    religion,    recreation 
the  alpha  and  the  omega  and  anvthing  else 
that's   left.     Tlie   mediocre   pav   is   hardly   a 
bother.     The   thrill   of  deciding  the   fat<>"  of 
countries  and  dispatching  armies  or  replan- 
nlng  societies  and  economics,  or  simply  lurk- 
ing at  the  fringes  of  power,  outweighs  any- 
thing else  the  world  has  to  offer. 

It  may  be  that  some  men  Involved  in  pri- 
vate pursuits  are  Ju.'^t  as  dedicated,  but  per- 
haps they  don't  become  so  convinced  of  their 
cause.  John  Kennedy's  press  secretarv, 
Pierre  Salinger,  now  an  airlines  vice  presi- 
dent and  stirrounded  with  West  Co.'i£t' opu- 
lence and  esteem,  can't  quite  conceal  a 
hankering  to  get  back  where  the  power  lies 
It  took  Douglas  Dillon  three  Presidents  and 
7  years  to  tear  himself  awav  from  the  Poto- 
mac and  go  back  to  his  millions  m  Wall 
Street— and  even  then  his  departure  w.is  re- 
luctant.    Veteran    Diplomat    Averell    Jl:;rri- 
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man,  74.  took  medium  rnnk  In  the  State  De- 
partment without  flincUing  Just  to  be  aroimd 
to  participate  In  the  big  show,  Arthur 
Schleslnger  Jr.  was  frank  to  admit  that  he 
preferred  his  stay  In  the  capital  to  t^nvire  at 
Harvard. 

It  Ifi  strongly  suspected  that  Ted  Sorer.sen. 
another  Kennedy  aide,  would  grladly  abandon 
hlB  New  York  prominence  and  hish  '.a-A-yers 
pay  for  the  rl^ht  kind  of  federal  poet. 

Oertalnly  the  dedication  of  highly  i.tU-ntPd. 
men  Is  essential  to  the  succesio  of  the  US. 
But  the  sing^ulaj-  preoccupation  v.ith  federal 
office  tends  to  make  public  servants  forget 
that  American  greatness  stUl  resides  over- 
whelmingly In  million?  of  peop'.e  In  thou- 
sands of  towns  and  cities  .^nd  on  f  urm?  doing 
other  thln^  than  running  t;ie  trovc-iiinent. 
This  preoccupation  produces  a  reeling,  e.x- 
presseid  in  various  ways,  that  to  serve  the  fed- 
eral government  is  a  kind  oJ  hi.:hor  duty  or 
experience  that  all  of  us  should  somehow 
share. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McN.imara 
made  a  wKIely  applauded  sugtresiion  that  all 
young  persons  In  this  co^.ln•r^•.  boys  ar.d 
girls,  perhaps  should  be  required — whethO'r 
In  peace  or  war — to  give  a  year  or  t'Ao  of  iheir 
lives  In  some  kind  of  naiion.U  service.  But 
the  proposal,  made  in  sincerity  i  md  because 
the  draft  Is  now  such  an  oneroi«  problem  I , 
slights  a  great  many  people  who  aren't  in  the 
government  and  don't  want  to  be  unless 
there  is  a  national  emergency 

There  are  a  lot  of  folks  around  who  think 
that  It  is  Just  as  vital  for  a  young  Los  .^utieles 
woman  to  get  married  and  rear  a  family  with 
respect  for  law  and  the  rights  of  men  iis  it  is 
for  another  young  woman  to  work  in  the  pov- 
erty program.  There  are  some  who  cor.tend 
that  a  young  teacher  In  Orient  I:)Wa  wim 
opens  the  world  to  his  class  is  Just  a.'s  dedi- 
cated to  the  flag  as  a  Peace  Corps  volujiteer 
in  Chile.  The  young  engineers  who  develop 
the  techniques  of  our  induistry  are  as  impor- 
tant to  the  strength  of  this  country  as  the 
special  assistants  who  Inhabit  the  big  fed- 
eral agencies. 

There  are  weeks  in  this  city  in  f.ict  w'.ien, 
after  a  plethora  of  conferences  and  meetings 
such  as  the  recent  one  on  the  i^tatus  of 
women,  the  residents  would  gladly  barter 
half  a  dozen  status  ofSclais  for  one  mother 
who  wants  more  than  anytiain^  to  bring  love 
and  beauty  into  the  lives  of  her  children  Or 
they  would  trade  a  whole  phy.=lcal  fitnes.s 
conference  In  Washington  for  on?  gr.fnd- 
father  who  would  round  up  the  nei^hb"  rh.XKl 
children  and  take  them  on  a  hike 

Oddly  enough,  the  idea  of  some  sort  of 
iiniversal  national  ser-.i-e  seemed  to  have 
been  swallowed  with  the  rest  of  the  soft 
soap  out  of  Washirgton.  Creorpe  Gallup's 
poll  found  that  72 '-  of  those  surveyed 
thought  the  plan  had  merit  Nor  was  there 
much  protest  from  those  traditional 
defenders  of  indlrtdualtty  and  the  right  of 
self-determination,  the  Republicans  It  was 
Harvard's  President  Nathan  Pusey  who  spoke 
up  against  the  McNamara  idea  It  w.os.  he 
declared,  "coercive  conformity."  And.  he 
added  for  good  measure,  "I  cannot  believe 
our  government  could  possibly  provide  a 
demanding  and  meaningful  experience  with- 
out the  help  of  the  colleges,  for  the  millions 
of  yo\ing  people — men  and  women — who 
would  be  Involved.  .  .  .  Nor  can  I  think  of 
anything  worse  for  young  people  eager  to 
get  on  in  the  world  tiian  to  stand  by  mark- 
ing time." 

Another  quite  Important  man  has  his 
doubts.  Speaking  to  a  group  of  teen-agers. 
who  have  a  special  and  immediate  interest 
in  the  matter,  Lyndon  Johnson  said  point- 
edly: "The  new  age  will  also  require  much 
of  those  who  do  not  enter  public  service— 
the  housewives,  the  businessmen."  He  went 
on  to  explain:  "If  we  are  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems, our  citizens  must  develop  a  nev^sense 
of  cltizeosblp,  a  new  concern  for  the  public 
giiOd." 


Tlie  President  talks  of  puttlni^  rp.-jponsi- 
blliiy  on  the  people  back  home  In  connec- 
tion with  his  concept  of  creative  federalism. 
In  a  week  where  headlines  tell  of  one  of  the 
worst  mass  mtirders  In  this  country's  his- 
tory, where  riots  flare  from  Cleveland  to 
J.icksonville,  there  is  not  much  doubt  that 
some  of  the  biggest  challenges  this  country 
faces  .are  In  the  town  halls,  corporation  offices 
and  the  homes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUiE  OF  REPRESENT.VnVE.S 
Wednesday,  August  3.  1966 

Mr  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  tlie  2 2d 
of  J'jly  1966.  there  appeared  in  the 
Joplin  Globe,  an  editorial  entitled  Feed- 
In?  the  Flamc.=:,"  which  I  now  submit  fur 
insertion  in  the  Co.^'GRESSION.^L  Record. 
It  involves  the  current  disregard  for  law 
and  order  iii  our  cities  and  reveals  .some 
of  the  fallacies  of  the  present  approacli 
to  the  civil  rights  problem.  The  editorial 
is  well  worth  pondering  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  our  colleagues: 

Fet-DTsg  the  Flames 

Tlie  niost  blatantly  irresponsible  state- 
ment we  have  read  by  a  supposedly  resgonsi- 
ble  person  encouraging  mounting  race  riots 
in  ovir  cities  was  the  assertion  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  at  New  Orleans  that  if  he 
had  to  live  in  a  ghetto  he.  too.  "might  lead 
a  mighty  good  revolt." 

Tii.its  one  sure  way  to  fan  the  fl.ames  of 
violence,  with  more  burning.  lo<:)ting  and 
blood.-.hed,  .such  as  we  have  been  witnessing 
in  Chlca:;o.  Cleveland,  Jacksonville,  PLa..  and 
other  cit.es  this  summer.  That  kind  of  talk 
from  on  high,  plus  federal  handouts  as 
bribes,  .and  other  acts  of  apt)e.asement  of  the 
lawless  can  be  counted  upon  to  keep  the 
terr.pnj  of  anarchy  and  Insurrections  rising. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  of  this  kind 
of  sympathetic  agitation  and  pampcrlns  by 
do-g(K<lers  and  left-wingers,  reflected  lUso 
on  our  T\'  .screen,  sometimes  to  the  p<'ilnt  of 
disgust.  It  can  only  tend  to  cater  to  and 
encourage  the  persecution  complex  of  &:)me, 
while  giving  hoodlums  and  crimiiuais  what 
amounts  to  a  license  to  comnilt  more  dep- 
redations in  disrespect  for  life,  property 
and  law. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  tliat  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  pattern  of  planned  orcanized  vio- 
lence under  the  gul«e  of  "civil  d!sj:)taedience  " 
for  racial  Jiutice.  Evangelist  Billy  Graham 
Is  quoted  as  having  said  the  riots  .are  orga- 
nized by  extremists  teaching  violence,  some 
of  whom  "axe  no  more  lntere.st,ed  in  civil 
rights  than  is  the  Ku  Klux  Klan."  He 
charged  that  they  are  int.erest<Kl  in  national 
di.sorder  for  s:nist«-  motives:  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  t.he  FBI  know  who  tiie  fomenters 
are  and  wiiat  they  aze  up  to. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  President  and  the 
'FBI  have  a  sworn  duty  to  Inform  the  f>eople 
ajid  to  m^n-e  swiftly  .against  these  insurrec- 
tionists. The  situation  is  growing  intoler- 
able. To  permit  it  to  continue  nukes  iio 
sense  whatsoever. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  more  civil  rights 
laws  passed  by  Congress,  the  m  >re  rruUions 
and  billions  appropriate  for  antlpovery.  re- 
lief, housing  and  other  benefits,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  is  being  channeled  into  the 
so-called  ghettoe.  t^e  more  widespread  and 
violent  the  lawiessnes  becomes. 


Clearly,  this  klr.d  of  "black  power"  is 
blackmail,  and  it  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
.'.s  such,  reg.urdle&s  oi  r.ice  or  color.  Majori- 
ties, t.oo.  have  rights  'jo  be  defended. 


Truth  in  Packaging  Bill  Has  False  Label 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    W.».SHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOU.5E  OF  REPRE.iENT.A.TIVE3 

Wednesday,  Aumist  3,  1966 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Spenker.  in  my  \w\v 
the  pending  Fcdei'al  packa.cing  and 
l.tbehnsr  bill  carrie.>  a  false  label  when 
it  is  referred  to  as  'truth-in-packaging." 
I  submit  that  we  would  do  well  to  take 
a  careful  look  at  this  leeislative  pack- 
ace^to  examine  its  contents  as  well  as 
it.s  label — before  buying  it  and  pa.'^sinn; 
it  on  to  encumber  the  national  economy 
and  the  American  consumer  at  this  time. 

In  my  opinion  th.is  ).iropo?ed  Icfrislation 
is  les;.?Hy  suix^rfluous.  technically  inexact 
and  an  inflationary  time  bomb  for  the 
American  food  and  grocery  coii.sumcr. 

I  was  pleased,  therefore,  to  not<"  in  this 
morninct's  WashinsTton  Post  the  article 
by  the  distinjuished  journalist  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  Drummond.  entitled  "Buyer  Beware: 
Deceptive  Packaging  Bill." 

Earlier  this  week  I  noted  with  plea.sure 
another  fine  article  on  this  .subject  by 
Alyce  Hazcltine,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
genccr's  "Prudence  Pemiy." 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  brief  remarks 
I  shall  include  both  articles  and  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  points  made  by  the  authors 
of  these  articles  are  well  taken. 

What  concerns  me  most  of  all  about 
this  Federal  packaging  and  labeling  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  while  It  offers  little 
now  protection  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, it  would  hike  the  escalating  cost 
of  food  and  groceries.  E\'idence  in  Com- 
mittee points  out  that  American  food 
pi'oces.sors  would  have  to  srcnd  miliioi's 
of  dollars  in  converting  equipment  to 
meet  requirements  of  the  pi'ono.'-'ed  bill. 
And,  Mr.  Si>eaker.  exiierience  shows  that 
increased  food  processing  costs  mean 
higher  prices  on  our  supermarket  shelves. 

As  the  articles  to  follow  point  out. 
what  is  unfortunate  about  this  situation 
is  that  the  so-called  truth-in-packaging 
bill  actually  gives  consumers  few  legal 
safeguards  they  do  not  already  have. 

It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  at  long 
last  the  American  consumer  is  being 
made  aware  of  the  false  label  concealing 
the  contents  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
In  my  view,  consumers  need  higher  food 
costs  right  now  like  they  need  square 
wheels  on  their  .^upermaikct  shopri'-g 
carts. 

As  a  Mem.bo:'  of  Congress,  as  a  con- 
sumer, as  a  housewife.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  to  gite 
careful  study  to  the  inflationary  effects 
of  this  bill  before  final  action  is  taken. 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3.  1066] 
Bctyek  Betwake:  Deceptivb  Packaging  Bn.L 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

This  "truth  in  packaging"  bill,  now  be- 
fore Congress.  Is  Just  about  the  most  decep- 
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tive  product  recently  put  on  the  shelves  of 
the   political   supermarket. 

How  could  the  voters,  how  could  the  con- 
sumers, how  could  anybody  resist  such  an 
alluring  buy — costs  nothing!  docs  everything 
and  miyhty  handy  for  the  politicians  on  the 
eve  of  the  conpres.'^ional  elections. 

And  Congress  may  very  well  buy  it— to  the 
end  detriment  of  everybody— unless  the 
truth  about  the  "truth  In  packaging"  bill 
catches  up  to  wliat  is  being  so  glibly  said 
about  it. 

This  legi.'^lativc  package,  called  "truth  In 
p,acknglng."  is  improperly  labeled.  If  that's 
al!  It  contained,  it  would  be  innocent  though 
unnecessary. 

But  it  contains  ingredients  not  listed  on 
the  slogan-table  of  contents  and  when  you 
open  it  ujj — as  many  Congressmen  have,  per- 
haps, not  yet  done— you  will  find  that  It 
gives  vast  new  powers  to  Government  regu- 
latory agencies : 

To    so    standardize    package    shapes    and 
sizes  as  to  keep  new  products  off  the  market. 
To  ban  cents-off  special  sales  which  are  an 
economy  to  the  consumer. 

To  restrict  the  consumers'  freedom  of 
choice  in  the  market  place  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  the  consumer. 

To  permit  Government  regulators  to  set 
the  rules  as  to  what  is  "deceptive"  and  deny 
to  the  manufacturers  the  right  to  prove  that 
their  packaging  and  labeling  are  not  decep- 
tive. 

Most  Industry  spokesmen  have  made  it 
perfectly  clear  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Commerce  Committees  that 
they  support  State  and  Federal  law  to  pro- 
tect against  fraudulent  and  deceptive  label- 
ing and  packaging — misleading  words,  shapes 
or  sizes.  They  support  full  and  visible  label- 
ing of  content  and  price  to  permit  com- 
parisons. 

But  such  laws  .-,re  already  on  the  books  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Paul  R,  Dixon,  has  testified.  The 
truth  is  that  the  FTC  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  have  inadequatelv  enforced 
the  laws  in  this  field. 

And,  now.  the  "reformers"  Instead  of  ask- 
ing for  more  enforcement  which  is  needed, 
are  asking  for  more  law  which  is  not  needed. 
There  Is  plenty  of  law  to  prevent  bottles, 
cans  and  packages  from  l>eing  so  slyly  shaped 
that  a  false  Impression  of  the  amount  of 
content  leaps  out  at  you  from  the  shelf.  But 
the  bin.  as  originally  drawn,  so  standardized 
packaging  that  distinctive,  though  non- 
decepUve.  shapes  were  instantly  ruled  out. 
Proponents  then  added  a  clause  allowing  ex- 
isting differences,  such  as  the  Coca-Cola  bot- 
tle, but  preventing  such  differences  in  the 
future. 

But  non-deceptive.  Inventive  packaging  is 
crucial  to  new  products  which,  often 
physically  cannot  be  measured  Into  the  same 
fonn  and  size  the  Government  regulators  In 
Washington  think  it  nice  to  prescribe. 

Such  suffocating  over-regulation  would  be 
8  liability  to  the  consumer,  stlffling  the  com- 
petitive innovations  of  the  manufacturer  and 
a  drag  on  the  economy. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  not  mon- 
keying around  with  the  system  of  competitive 
rood  dl.stribution  which  has  made  the  United 
States  the  best  fed  nation  at  the  lowest  cost 
in  the  world. 

Most  of  what  Is  In  this  pending  "truth  In 
packaging"  bill  has  little  to  do  vrtth  truth 
in  packaging  and.  I  believe,  would  be  hurtful 
»  consumer  and  manufacturer  alike.    'What 

w^h^Trr?  *™*^  ^"  packaging  is  not  more 
WW  but  better  enforcement. 
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1  From  the  SeatUe  CVVash.)  Post-Intelligen- 
cer, July  25,  1966  I 
Prudence  Penny:  New  Bill  but  Who  Needs 
It'? 
(By  Alyce  H.azelline) 
"Truth-in-packaging."    the    Hart-Staggers 
bill,  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is  now 
ready    for    action    by    the   House    Commerce 
Ccunmittee. 

The  bill  will  give  Uncle  Sam  control  of 
package  weights  and  quantities  and  the  sizes 
and  shapes  of  containers  used  in  the  sale  of 
food  and  other  household  commodities  in- 
cluding cosmetics. 

I'm  for  truth  in  packaging  but  the  federal 
g^jvernment  already  has  two  major  laws. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  gi\es  extensive  protec- 
tion against  fraud  and  deception.  Most 
states  have  slmil.ar  laws. 

Under  this  battery  of  laws,  guveriimtin 
already  has  authority.  It  can  crack  down 
on  slack-filled  packages,  on  content,  state- 
ments that  are  hard  to  read  or  to  find,  on 
dishonest  "cents-off"  or  "economy  size"  pro- 
motions, on  deceptive  label  illustrations— in 
short,  on  any  packaging  or  labeling  practice 
that  IS  false,  deceptive,  misleading  or  unfair. 
The  new  bill  provides  for  standardizing 
product  packages  by  weight,  requiring,  for 
example.  Uiat  cookies  be  packaged  only  in 
6  or  8  or  10  ounce  conuiiners. 

Some  of  the  odd  and  fractional  weights  of 
cookies  packages  today  result  from  the  pro- 
ducer's attempts  to  cut  costs  bv  using  tlie 
same  basic  container  for  various  products 
of  different  densities.  A  cwkie  company  at 
the  present  time,  may  package  seven  or  eight 
different  cookies  in  the  same  Uasic  box.  As 
a  result,  package  weights  vary. 

Standardizing  and  limiting  weights  would 
require  new  packages  and  new  plant  equip- 
ment. These  extra  costs  would  be  reflected 
in  higher  food  prices. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  is  aimed  at  stand- 
ardizing the  current  attractive  display  of 
packages,  rather  than  at  "truth."  The"  bill 
would  not  permit  the  gre:.t  varietv  of  pack- 
ages available  today. 

If  I  want  hand  lotion  in  an  Early  Ameri- 
can bottle.  I  want  It  that  wav.  Not  in  a 
plain  lx)ttle. 

The  bill  could  decree  that  a  particular 
product  baby  food  could  be  packaged  only 
In  a  container  of  a  certain  shape  and  certain 
dimensions.  Once  sUndards  were  set  any 
company  with   a  new  idea  of  a  baby  food 

container — maybe     a     squeeze     container 

couldn't  market  it  without  getting  clearance 
from  Washington.  This  would  discourage 
development  of  better  packaging. 

Strangely  absent  has  been  any  demands 
for  the  bill  by  the  average  housewife  and 
shopper.  But  not  so  strange  when  you  con- 
sider that  our  congressmen  are  pronouncing 
that  housewives  are  Incapable  of  exercising 
Judgment  In  spending  the  family  dollar. 
That  we  are  so  Ignorant  of  facts  that  we  are 
constantly  being  duped  when  we  purchase 
foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics. 
I  for  one  object. 

I  am  a  housewife  and  we  are  not  being 
duped.  For  the  most  part  we  are  shrewd 
and  careful  buyers  and  the  surest  way  to  lose 
my  affection  for  a  product  is  for  the  manu- 
facturer or  merchant  to  attempt  to  deceive 
me. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Mat.  representative  in 
Congress  from  Washington  nas  said  "Con- 
sumers need  government-dictated  protection 
like  they  need  flat  wheels  on  their  shopping 
carts.  -Whafs  more  this  newly  proposed 
consumer  legislation  holds  hidden  costs  that 
would  beef  up  shoppers'  grocery  bills." 
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Everyone  would  do  well  to  look  more  close- 
ly at  this  bill  and  write  his  congressman 
Or  better  yet.  send  him  a  public  opinion 
night  letter  via  the  telephone  this  evening 


A  Patriotic  American,  Joan  Merriam 
Smith— August  3,  1936,  to  February 
17,  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  3.  1966 


Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
daily  press  tells  of  the  draft  dodgers  the 
lack  of  civilian  involvement  In  crime  pre- 
vention and  commumty  life,  the  anti- 
Ameiican  youth  on  the  collece  campuses 
but  too  often  the  po-sitive  patriotic  deed 
of  an  individual  is  taken  for  granted  and 
unrewarded. 

A  young  American  aviatrix  was  an  ex- 
ample of  late  President  Kennedy  s  credo 
of  "Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
tiy."  I  refer  to  the  "late  Joan  Merriam 
Smith  who  in  1964— March  17  to  May 
12— wrote  American  aviation  history  by 
fl.ving  the  1937  Earhart  Equator  route 
and  was  honored  by  the  1965  Harmon  In- 
ternational Trophy  posthumously  This 
is  aviation's  highest  award. 

When  asked  the  reason  for  her  flight 
the  late  Joan  Merriam  had  replied : 

My  flight  was  made  to  complete  a  page  of 
aviation  history  for  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  United  States  needs  more 
patriotic  citizens  like  her. 

I  have  Introduced  a  memorial  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  462,  as  has 
four  of  my  colleagues  in  this  House 
House  Joint  Resolution  461  to  465  w  hich 
is  still  pending  before  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  under  Chairman  Byron 
Rogers,  of  Colorado,  and  Members  might 
note  their  interest  in  this,  especially  the 
several  Congressmen  who  are  pilots  and 
all  women  Members  of  the  House. 

A  Joint  Aviation  Day  for  Mav  12  as 
proposed  in  the  resolution  Is  a  deserved 
honor   for   Joan   Merriam   and   Amelia 
Earhart.    A  second  request  Is  for  a  world 
flight  stamp  honoring  Joan  Merriam  and 
carrying  the  suggested  theme  of  "World 
Friendship,   Via  Aviation."     Too   many 
recent  U.S.  postage  stamps  did  not  bear 
a  theme  or  design  of  positive  value.    This 
proposed  airmail  stamp  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate Issue  for  May   13,   196a— the 
date  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
airmail  stamp.    Mr.  Postmaster  General 
let  us  tell  the  world  of  Americans  and 
American   achievement,   and  American 
heritage  in  our  future  stamp  Issues  and 
thusly  stamp  coUectlng  and  global  cor- 
respondence will  contribute  to  patriotism 
and  world  peace. 
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The  Gate  for  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  12.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Long 
Island  congressional  delegation  of  New 
York  State  have  joined  their  colleagues 
from  the  other  Northeastern  States  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  support  Long  Island's 
bid  for  the  proposed  200  billion  electron- 
volt  accelerator  at  the  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  The  bipartisan  effort 
has  been  coordinated  and  led  by  the  Long 
Island  Association  and  Long  Island  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

The  August  1.  1966,  edition  of  Ncwsday 
contains  a  revealing  editorial  on  the 
efforts  made  by  Long  Island  leaders  ajid 
the  support  which  they  have  received 
throughout  the  Northeastern  States. 
The  theme  of  the  editorial  is  that  we 
must  continue  to  make  every  ethical 
effort  to  make  Long  Island's  case  the 
strongest  and  to  bring  this  case  to  the 
attention  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
ofBcials. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
read  the  Newsday  editorial  which  states 
the  case  for  Long  Island  and  the  Brook- 
haven Laboratory : 

A  Selling  Job 
Long  Island's  business,  labor  and  politic;il 
leaders  are  doing  an  Impressive  and  praise- 
worthy Job  of  selling  the  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory  as  the  best  site  for  a  pro- 
posed 200-blllion  electron-volt  accelerator. 

This  accelerator,  which  will  ooet  an  esti- 
mated $375,000,000.  will  be  the  most  advanced 
nuclear  research  tool  In  the  world.  There 
are  five  other  sites  under  consideration  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  com- 
petition Is  fierce.  Long  Island  leaders  have 
wisely  solicited  and  obtained  the  support  of 
all  of  the  northeastern  states  for  the  Brook- 
haven site. 

Tomorrow,  for  example,  the  representatives 
of  more  than  5.000.000  lat>or  union  members 
from  the  northeastern  states  will  meet  in 
Washington  to  prepare  a  pre.<ienU\tion  for 
submission  to  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  the 
chairman  of  the  .\tomlc  Energy  Comnvisalon. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  organizing  support  for 
the  Brookhaven  site  throughout  the  North- 
east goes  to  the  Long  Island  Association, 
which  has  attacked  the  challenge  with  real 
vigor  and  aggreesiveness. 

There  la  good  reason  for  the  enthusiasm 
that  the  competition  has  aroused  on  Long 
Island.  This  reason  is  simply  the  fact  that 
the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  is 
actually  the  best  site  for  the  accelerator.  On 
the  basis  of  costs  alone  the  Brookhaven  site 
is  superiw  to  any  of  the  others.  Facllltlee 
already  in  existence  at  Brookhaven  could 
trim  millions  of  dollars  off  the  bUl.  Brook- 
haven. for  example,  already  has  the  com- 
puters that  will  be  needed  as  an  adjvinct  to 
the  new  accelerator.  It  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated »4,20O.00O  to  Install  computers  at  any 
of  the  other  sites. 

Brookhaven  also  has  alretidy  assembled  the 
scientific  team  that  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
sign and  build  the  new  tool.  The  Brook- 
haven scientific  and  engineering  team  has 
bad  the  experience  of  building  the  33-bllIion 
electron-volt  accelerator  now  In  use  at 
Brookhaven.    It  is  estimated  that  if  Brook- 


haven is  chosen  as  the  site,  two  years  will 
be  cut  from  the  time  it  will  taJce  to  riihieve 
full   r>peratlon  of  the  new  facility. 

Thxis.  time  •will  be  saved  by  not  having  to 
assemble  a  scientific  and  engineering  team. 
by  not  having  to  go  through  costly  and  tlme- 
consimilng  land  acquisition  processes  and  by 
building  on  a  site  that  is  geologically  famil- 
iar. 

.Also  importiint  to  the  Long  Island  case  is 
the  fact  th.-it  the  state  Is  building  a  $2,310.- 
000  nuclear  research  center  on  the  Stony 
Brof>k  cjunpus  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York-  Stony  Brook,  only  a  short  automobile 
ride  from  Brookhaven.  has  assembled  a  fac- 
ulty of  brilliant  scientist.s  headed  by  Presi- 
dent John  S.  Toll.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
mo«t  important  research  centers  in  the  na- 
tion are  within  an  hour's  flying  time  of 
Brofjkhaven,  The  Northeast  is  the  center  of 
the  nation's  brainpower  f>ool. 

With  or  without  the  new  research  facility. 
Long  Island  has  already  put  Itself  in  the  van- 
guard of  US  communities  moving  Into  the 
ntomic  era.  In  addition  to  the  Brookhaven 
laboratory.  Long  Lsiand  is  also  to  be  the  site 
of  a  nuclear  desalinization  plant  of  nuclear 
po'.ver  plants. 

Long  Lsiand  has  a  strong  case.  Polities 
aside,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  most  logical 
site  for  the  new  accelerator.  But  polities 
cannot  t>e  discounted.  The  members  of 
Congress  and  the  governors  of  the  north- 
eastern states  support  the  Long  Island  bid. 
But  competing  areas  also  have  political  sup- 
port. Every  ethical  effort  should  be  made  to 
-see  that  Long  Isl.ind's  case  remains  the 
strongest. 


Flag  Burning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    IN■DI.^NA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  pub- 
lic displays  of  contempt  for  America  have 
culminated  in  recent  weck.s  in  acts  of 
desecrating  the  American  flag. 

Such  nicidcnts  have  occurred  in  In- 
diana, Illinois.  Georgia,  and  New  York. 

To  halt  .such  activities  I  have  intro- 
duced legi-slation  calling  for  a  Federal 
law  again.st  flag  desecration.  Discharge 
petition  No.  6  Ls  now  before  the  House 
for  signature  in  an  effort  to  bring  this 
bill,  H.R.  13942,  to  a  vote. 

It  Ls  my  personal  opinion  that  1  year 
in  jail  and  a  SI. 000  fine  is  a  just  penalty 
for  the  public  de.-iecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  panicu'.arly  at  a  time  when 
more  than  300,000  young  Amencans  are 
rLsking  their  lives  t^  uphold  this  same 
flag  in  a  dirty  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

Not  all  people  or  groups  in  this  coun- 
try, however.  Ix-lieve  flag  desecration  is 
bad.  One  of  these  organizations  hap- 
pens to  tic  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  By  twisted  reasoning,  they  as- 
sert that  burning  of  the  American  flag 
could  be  a  mast  practical  and  effective 
way  to  demon.strate  for  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Robert  U.  Brown,  the  dL>linguished 
editor  and  publi.'^iier  of  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher magazine,  the  bible  of  the  news- 
paper industry,  has  some  interesting 
comments  on  the  ACLU  stand. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
share  this  excellent  commentary,  I  re- 


quest the  article  from  the  July  30.  1966, 
is-^ue   of   Editor    and   Publisher   be   re- 
printed in  the  Record, 
Tlie  article  follows: 

PL.^G     BlRNING 

(By  Robert  U.  Brown) 
A  letter  from  Vern  Scoficld,  sccretary- 
manajer  of  the  Nebraska  Press  As.=  orl.ition. 
encloses  a  "filler"  he  sent  to  his  membership 
(20  dailies  and  215  non-dailies)  with  the 
advice:  "U?o  if  you  wi^h.  or  tos.s  It  away." 
Although  it  was  dated  July  8.  he  confided 
to  u.=:  it  wa.s  written  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  it  begins: 

"Whit's  happened  to  respect  and  courtesy 
for  our  fl:ig? 

"Miybe   you    can    an;iwer   this.     I   cannot. 
".\11  I  know  is  that  in  recent  years  it  seems 
that   'Old-time'   courtesy   has   nearly   disap- 
peared;  not  quite,  but  just  about." 

Mr.  Scofield  "though  someone  at  E&P 
might  be  interested  in  this.  I'm  sure  most 
will  call  it  corny  and  old-fashioned.  It 
probably  is.     It's  the  way  I  feel." 

Well,  we  are  interested.  It  may  be  corny, 
but  it  is  the  way  a  lot  of  people  feel,  in  our 
opinion.  His  article  has  been  reprinted  as 
far  away  as  m  the  South  Carolina  Press 
As.^ociation  magazine. 

His  comments  Intrigued  us  becatise  the 
morning  we  received  his  letter,  July  27,  the 
New  'i'ork  Times  carried  this  item: 

"The  New  York  chapter  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  contended  yesterday  in 
a  Brooklyn  courtroom  tliat  ijurning  an 
American  flag  on  a  street  corner  could  be 
■a  most  practical  and  effective  way'  to  demon- 
strate for  civil  rights. 

"Flng-burning.  it  was  argued,  is  'a  con- 
stitutionally protected  activity'  akin  to  sit- 
ins  and  other  forms  of  civil  disobedience. 
"On  trial  before  Judge  Ludwlg  Glowa  in 
Criminal  Court  was  Sidney  Street,  a  47-year- 
old  bus  driver  who  won  the  Bronze  Star  in 
World  War  II.  Defending  him  was  David  T, 
Goldstick  of  the  Civil   Liberties  Union. 

"Last  June  6.  Mr.  Street,  outraged  at  the 
news  that  James  Meredith,  the  Negro  civil 
rights  figure,  had  been  shot  on  his  march  in 
Mississippi,  burned  a  48-star  flag  on  a 
Brooklyn  street  corner. 

"Mr.  Street  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
malicious  mischief  and  disorderly  condvict. 
His  lawyer  argued  in  court  yesterday  that 
Mr.  Street  'did  not  defile  the  flag  but  liurned 
it  with  dignity,  not  contempt'. 

"Judge  Glowa  found  Mr  Street  guilty  on 
the  malicious  mischief  charge  but  dismissed 
the  disorderly  coimt.  Mr.  Street,  who  could 
receive  the  maximum  penalty  of  $500  fine 
and  three  year.s  in  prison,  will  he  sentenced 
Aug.  9.  The  .^merican  Civil  Liberties  Union 
said  It  would  appeal." 

The  position  of  ACLU  In  this  case  con- 
forms to  its  stand  in  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion in  Congress  to  establish  a  penalty  for 
defiling  or  burning  the  flag.  Contrary  to 
popular  opinion  there  are  some  state  laws 
but  no  federal  legislation  on  the  matter. 
ACLU  feels  burning  a  flag,  the  same  as  burn- 
ing a  draft  card,  are  sjTnboiic  nets  of  ex- 
pression which  do  not  raise  In  and  of  them- 
selves anv  clear  and  present  danger. 

Even  if  on  can  understand  the  legalities 
of  the  matter,  which  is  difficult,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  understand  the  morality 
of  it. 

We  can't  .see  how  you  cm  btirn  anytlUng 
"wit.h  dignity,  not  contempt."  Ttie  mere  act 
of  burning,  in  our  opinion,  represents  con- 
tempt. Even  if  we  grant  that  tlie  perpetra- 
toTS.  of  tliese  iicts  intended  them  to  be  only 
symbolic  they  appeiu-  to  others  to  l^e  some- 
tiding  else. 

We  are  probably  the  greatest  nose-thumb- 
ing nation  in  the  world.  Because  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  freedoms  it  gii.arantee* 
we  are  able  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  twitting 
the  authorities  wlioever  they  may  Ije,  sasslng 
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the  umpu-e.  yelling  at  the  referee,  talking 
b.ock  to  the  cops.  etc.  We  can  march  on 
City  H.all  or  the  Capitol,  we  can  picket  our 
t>06scs  or  the  President,  we  c;m  demonstrate 
anywhere  for  almost  any  cause  ;is  long  as 
It  doesn't  disrupt  traffic.  And  even  that  is 
no  longer  a  deterrent  in  mo.st  places. 

But  tlicre  is  a  point  of  "clear  and  present 
danger"  In  tdi  this,  especially  flag  burning, 
when  the  majority  of  people  lose  any  degree 
of  respect  for  their  country  including  their 
flag  and  taUe  the  nltitude  that  what  their 
country  docs  is  no  concern  of  theirs  because 
tlicy  don't  agree  witli  it.  They  jiu-t  hvc  here. 
At  tiiat  pi.int  democracy  will  stop  working 
and  we  all  will  have  lost  something  precious. 
We  are  not  promoting  a  flag-waving  cam- 
paign but.  at  the  rl.sk  of  Ijeing  corny,  we 
are  In  favor  of  the  perpetuating  the  respect 
embodied  in  the  hats  off.  standing  up.  ob- 
servation when  tiie  national  anthem  is 
played,  and  when  the  flag  goes  by. 

Mr.  Scoficld  was  prompted  to  write  his 
piece  when  he  drove  to  the  office  on  the 
morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July  O',  minutes) 
and  counted  only  21  flags  displayed  outside 
of  the  300-plus  homes  he  passed  in  Lincoln. 
"My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  flag,  and 
our  country  and  our  heritage  are  'taken  for 
granted,"  like  so  many  other  tilings.  For 
this  I  feel  there  is  no  excu.se,"  he  WTOte. 

He  suggested  that  editors  encourage  read- 
ers to  return  to  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
patriotism,  to  encourage  displaying  the  flag 
on  important  days  and  he  listed  IS  days  it 
should  be  done. 

"This  ends  an  old-f.ashioncd  man's  way 
of  thinking  about  the  American  flag,"  he 
wrote.  "I  hope  it  doesn't  end  additional 
thought  to  this  corny  idea  of  paying  Jvxst 
a  minimal  respect  to  the  symbol  of  a  coun- 
try that  has  given  us  all  the  opportunity 
to  be  free  men  and  women." 

It  may  be  cornv.  Mr.  Scofield,  but  we 
like  it. 


nism.    If  we  don't  stand  up  to  it  here  where 
will  it  be? 

South  Vietnam  lies  in  the  Southeast  corner 
of  Asia,  It's  bounded  on  the  north  by  North 
Vietnam,  a  totally  Communist  stat.e.  All  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  have  had  trou- 
ble with  Communism;  have  had  to  fight  or 
are  worried.  And  there  are  700  million  Chi- 
nese to  tlie  nortli. 
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Remarks  of  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  W. 
Stilwell,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  RO.IARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1966 

Mr.  YOLTNGER.  Mr.  Si^caker.  on  July 
22  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell.  Jr., 
gave  an  address  at  the  weekly  hmcheon 
of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
relating  some  of  his  experiences  in  Viet- 
nam. This  address  was  perhaps  the  last 
speech  delivered  by  General  Stilwell, 
l^ho  was  lost  shortly  thereafter  on  a 
plane  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu. The  general  was  commander  of 
the  J.  F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare 
School.  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  His  address 
follows : 

Gen.  Stilweii.  S.wd:  "Have  a  Little  FArrH— 
There's  a  Lot  We  Don't  Know  Abovt  Go- 
ing On — In  the  Right  Direction!" 
"This  Is  a  distillation  of  two  years  spent  in 
Vietnam.     Vietnam   is   a   problem  for  many 
people.    It's  a  question  of  whether  it's  worth 
Iter  not? 

It  costs  money — a  lot! 

Other  than  money— lives  are  more  impor- 
tant! So  f.ar  we've  had  4,129  Americans 
UUed  in  Vietnam.  On  our  highways  48,500 
were  killed  last  year— it's  safer  in  Vietnam. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  not  an  internal  In- 
■uigency  but  a  confrontation  wUh  Commu- 


KICE    BOWL    OF    ORIE.NT 

South  Vietnam  Is  tlie  Last  buffer.  It's 
worth  holding  or  we're  then  a  third-rate 
power.  No  one  would  be  able  to  respect  us 
again. 

South  Vietnam  is  a  long  narrow  country 
with  good  beaches.  Tliere  are  three  Jungle 
canopies  over  most  of  It.  In  one  instance 
our  forcss  were  making  an  airdrop  of  C-ra- 
tion.s— and  they  never  reached  the  ground- 
it's  so  thick. 

Vietnam  Is  the  rice  bowl  of  the  Orient. 
Over  the  years.  In  the  good  days  when  there 
was  no  war.  they  alwavs  exported  rice  to 
China. 

It's  very  difficult  to  control  people  through 
the  control  of  food  in  an  area  like  this. 

Now  it's  the  sum.mer  monsoon  season  with 
a  temperature  of  95  degrees — and  a  humidity 
of  95.  '' 

When  winter  comes  to  Vietnam  it  comes  in 
with  a  bang— 76  degrees.  Tlie  people  burn 
leaves  in  the  streets  and  put  on  sweat<?rs  if 
they  have  them. 

There  are  two  million  Buddhists  and  a 
million  Catholics.  And  then  there  are  some 
11  million  T.ioists,  Confucianists    etc. 

The  pef>p!e  are  mainly  of  Chinese  origin 
though  the  Montangards— the  hill  people — 
are  of  Malay  extraction.  The  Malays  and 
Chinese  have  never  gotten  on  well  tc>gether. 
How  do  the  people  live?  Most  are  In  the 
countryside.  S.igon,  built  to  hold  300,000, 
now  has  over  3  million.  It's  a  beautiful 
city— the  "Paris  of  the  Orient."  Much  of  the 
country's  conamerce  goes  by  way  of  canals  in 
Saigon  and  the  Delta. 

In  the  north  people  live  in  gr.ass  huts  built 
on  stilts.  As  you  can  guess  there's  a  sanita- 
tion problem.  In  the  Delta  houses  are  built 
right  on  the  ground.  It's  completelv  differ- 
ent. 

FACED    THEMENDorS    PHOBLEMS 

The  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
for  95  years.     The  French  lived  well. 

One  thing  of  vital  concern — the  French  did 
not  educate  many  of  the  people.  In  1954. 
when  Vietnam  gained  its  sovereignty,  there 
w.xs  no  one  who  knew  how  to  govern.  Most 
Vietnamese  administrators  were  captains  and 
majors  In  the  Army:  in  some  Instances  even 
lieutenants! 

Can  you  Imagine  what  would  happen  if  a 
capt^iin  were  to  take  over  as  mayor  of  San 
Francisco— with  only  the  experience  he  has 
gained  through  six  years  In  military  service? 

In  consequence  the  Vietnamese  faced  tre- 
mendous problems  of  trying  to  pull  them- 
selves together  as  a  nation. 

Now  add  Communists  depredations  on  top 
of  all  this. 

The  situation  now  Is  completely  different 
than    it    was    in    the    days    of    the    French. 

France  lost  300,000  soldiers— good  soldiers 

and  many  now  ask  how  can  we  do  any  better? 
In  thoee  days  everylx>dy  in  Vietnam  was 
ag.alnst  the  French.  Communist  guerrillas 
had  a  natural  advantage. 

Now  it's  entirely  different.  When  the 
Communists  started  activities  in  1954  the 
people  had  h.ad  enough  of  war  and  wanted 
no  more.  The  people  have  turned  against  the 
Communists  and,  in  response,  the  Commu- 
nists have  turned  to  terror,  rape,  and  pillage 
Now  they're  killing  about  3,000  village  chiefs 
a  year. 

In  one  Instance  they  made  a  man  and  his 
children  watch  while  his  wife  waa  raped  30 
times.  Then  they  disembowelled  the  father 
in  front  of  the  children— and  after  that  they 
shot  the  kids. 


CAN'T    Kn,L    IDEAS 

This  is  the  way  the  Communists  Ueat  the 
IK^ple  Within  this  reign  of  terror  he  the 
seeds  of  victory— ior  us. 

They  cAii't  kill  an  idea. 

It's  very  difficult  to  protect  a  population 
We  cajit  gather  them  all  together  In  for- 
tified villages.  Tliey  are  ancestor  worshippers 
who  are  tied  to  Uieir  lands. 

In  some  villages  the  chief  doesn't  work  far 
the  people,  they  work  for  him.  He  could  care 
!es.s  what  happens  to  the  people  of  Uic 
vihage. 

Tliere  are  still  m..ny  arer.s  where  the  gov- 
ernment doesn't  have  control.  In  this  ca^e 
government  forces  live  in  camps  surrounded 
by  b;:.rbed  wire  and  communicate  by  radio. 

ORG.\NtZrD    Cl-ERPILLA    rLOTIlXA 

When  I  was  Uicre  we  had  12.000  troops 
Only  200  of  them  were  Navv  personnel 
Thetic  were  used  ajouud  Saigon  and  Uj  orga- 
nize a  guerrilla  flotKla.  It  was  a  tough  1ob 
Our  AID  progr.un  built  600  armed  lunks 
which  were  then  sent  around  picking  up 
pe<:iple.  '^ 

Tlie  Marines  are  doing  a  tesrrlflc  Job 
The  Air  Force  had  400  aircraft  and  were 
doing  the  best  they  could  uith  World  War  II 
planes.  On  some  of  them  the  wings  were 
coming  off.  Then  we  pulled  the  AD^l  Sky- 
riuder  from  mothballs  and  It  has  now  become 
tne  workhorse  In  Vietnam.  We  saved  the 
Situation  with  these  aircraft.  They  can 
carry  12,000  pouiid.s  in  p;iyk>ad— 300  iJounds 
more  than  the  plane's  own  weight. 

My  Command  had  about  7,000  of  the  12  000 
American  personnel  there.  We  performed 
all  sorts  of  support  functions. 

I  had  re.-=iK>nsibility  for  all  communica- 
tions from  Hawaii  to  Thailand.  Tliere  was 
only  one  problem  ~Uie  Air  Force  controlled 
all  the  switchix>ards. 

In  19G2  our  men  were  living  In  tents,  mud 
etc.  Now  they  at  least  have  good  roofs  on 
those  tents  (when  in  from  the  field)  and 
concrete  floors  as  well  as  a  little  screening 
And  all  this  cost  Just  $1.00  more  than  the 
tent  itself. 

SHADES    OF    WORLD    WAR    t 

Our  Army  Aviation  units  first  started  with 
guys  going  along  with  shotguns.  They've 
ended  up  with  helicopters  armed  with  six 
flexibly-mounted  machine  guns  and  two 
banks  of  rockets.  They  use  nothing  but  solid 
tracers  because  you  cr.n't  see  Oie  people 
you're  firing  at.  They  put  the  tracers  on  the 
^ound  in  open  spaces  so  theVll  bounce 
The  enemy  doesn't  know  where  thev're  com- 
ing from  and  he  quits  firing  to  hide  That's 
the  object  so  they  won't  fire  at  tlie  unarmed 
ships. 

We  didn't  have  "heavy  lift"  capabiUty  while 
I  was  there.  If  a  plane  went  down  there 
were  only  two  choices:  Unmedlate  repair  or 
destroy  the  craft.  Now  we  can  go  in  and 
pick  up  a  downed  plane.  Last  year  we  were 
able  to  pick  up  125  aircraft  and  managed  to 
put  100  of  them  back  into  service. 

President  Johnson,  In  September  1964  said 
about  all  our  armed  forces:  "Our  oflJcers  and 
men  of  today  have  no  counterpart  In  history 
•  •  •  they  are  brave  men  who  work  while 
others  sleep." 

ANSWERS  TO  WEITTEN  QrLSTIONS  FROM  FLOOR 

Q:  (Bedford  Boyes)  What  Is  being  done 
about  antl -guerrilla  training  for  Latin 
American  countries?  A:  Special  Forces  has 
a  group  In  Panama  groups  are  in  Latin 
American  countries  by  request  only.  Twelve 
teams  are  out. 

Q:  (John  A.  Rowe,  Jr.)  Are  Special  Forces 
trained  in  what  has  been  learned  from  the 
enemy?  A:  Yes,  at  all  times.  Also  train  on 
weapons  of  the  world — never  can  tell  when 
you  may  have  to  use  them. 

Q:  (Gkirdon  R.  Saunders)  Buddhist  dem- 
onstrations religious  or  Commtinist  In- 
spired?    A:    Would  iuspect  the  latter  but 
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don't  know.  Really  a  minority,  but  had 
same  effect  In  Hanoi  as  did  our  draft-card 
burners.  A  very  minor  thing — while  2.000 
students  rioted  what  about  the  180,000  others 
who  were  In  class? 

Q:  Describe  training  of  Green  Berets? 
A:  Training  fits  them  to  operate  behind  ths 
lines  In  hot  war.  They're  to  train  Indige- 
nous peoples  In  guerrilla  warfnre.  All  are 
trained  to  be  public  speakers — they  must 
be  able  to  teach  what  they  know. 

Q:  (Leonard  J.  Quever)  "Ramparts"  ar- 
ticle painted  black  picture  of  Green  Beret 
training — comment?  A:  As  far  as  anyone 
knew  Sergeant  Duncan  had  fine  record  and 
reputation.  As  far  as  I  know  he  was  speak- 
ing about  torture.  Its  not  countenanced  by 
lis  and  doesn't  work.  In  Burma,  when 
Japanese  prisoners  learned  they  would  not 
be  tortured  they  would  talk. 

Q:  (Herb  Fowler)  Why  so  little  armor 
used  in  Vietnam?  A:  When  I  was  there  we 
had  only  one  armored  company.  Now  we 
have  a  lot.  It's  successful  in  m.iny  places 
when  teamed  with  Infantry.  Have  to  be 
choosy  about  where  you  use  them — cant 
Just  drive  Into  a  canal  and  expect  a  tank  to 
emerge  on  other  side 

Q:  (Phil  P.  Garney)  Why  are  we  restrict- 
ing use  of  air  power  In  North  Vietnam? 
A:  I'm  no  expert  In  that  field.  Have  a  little 
lalth.  there's  a  lot  going  on— and  in  the 
right  direction. 


Yield  Lynn  Hurd,  of  Kingsport:  Mist 
Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSiX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  of  Kingsport.  Term,  has 
been  honored  by  the  selection  of  one  of 
Its  prettiest  citizens.  Miss  Vickl  Lynn 
Hurd.  to  represent  the  State  of  Tennessee 
in  the  Miss  America  Pageant  in  Atlantic 
City  next  month. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  crowning  Vicki 
as  the  Queen  of  the  Rhododendron  Fes- 
tival at  Roan  Mountain.  Tenn..  in  June. 
Because  she  won  that  title.  Vicki  repre- 
sented our  neighboring  county.  Carter 
County,  in  the  Miss  Tennessee  Pageant. 

Vickl  is  not  only  extremely  striking  and 
attractive,  but  she  is  one  of  the  sweetest. 
most  personable,  and  down  to  earth 
yoimg  ladies  that  I  have  ever  known.  I 
wish  her  every  success  in  Atlantic  City. 
and  for  her  sake.  I  hope  it  rains  the 
night  Miss  America  of  1967  is  chos  ■^. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  all  of  Tennes- 
see, particularly  Kingsport.  will  nev^r 
leel  more  pride  In  their  representative 
than  we  feel  for  Miss  Vicki  Hurd. 

The  following  article  from  the  Kings- 
port.  Tenn..  Times,  telling  of  the  recep- 
tion held  when  Vicki  returned  home  last 
Saturday,  relates  to  some  degree  the  high 
esteem  in  which  she  is  held  by  her 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Kingsport. 

Whxn  It  Rains.  Shx  Wins:  Vicki  Likes 

Wet  Welcome 

(By  Johnny  Johnson  i 

It  rained  all  afternoon,  but  that  didn'i 
^natter.  There  was  an  hour  and  a  ha'.f  delay. 
but  nobody  cared.  Hundreds  of  people  were 
crowded  Into  a  small  room,  they  dldnt  com- 
plain. 


Tlioy  had  all  come  downtown  In  the  rain 
and  gathered  there  to  wait  for  her.  She  had 
been  their  neighbor,  their  classmate,  their 
friend — now  she  was  Miss  Tennessee,  and  she 
was  coming  home. 

For  Vickl  Lynn  Hurd,  it  was  "the  day," 
Going  far  away  and  being  selected  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  a  state  500  miles  long  is  one 
thing,  but  coming  home  after  It's  over  is 
another. 

■I  m  just  a  little  overcome."  she  told  them. 
"I  hadn't  e.xpected  anything  like  this.  It 
puts  the  crowning  touch  on  It  all." 

As  the  rain  outside  fell  on  the  empty 
grandstand  and  streaked  the  paint  from  tiie 
welcome  home  signs.  Kingsport  showed  Vicki 
Kurd  how  proud  it  is  in  the  small  Mend 
AudiV-'rivun  01  the  J.  Fred  Johnson  Memorial 
Library. 

Th'ire  were  more  than  200  people  In  the 
hastily  Improvised  room.  Local  merchants, 
polltlci.Tns,  photographers,  wide-eyed  chil- 
dren— ihev  had  all  come  to  honor  the  local 
girl  who  'made  good." 

■I  can't  offer  you  the  key  to  the  city  be- 
cause this  is  your  home,"  said  Vice-Mayor 
Fred  Gillette.  "I  can't  make  you  an  honor- 
ary citizen,  because  you  already  are.  A.l  I 
can  say  Is  welcome  home." 

Then  came  the  gifts,  the  tokens,  of  ad- 
mir.i'.ion  from  the  proud  hometown.  There 
were  ilower.s,  gift  certificates,  boxes,  jewelry, 
clothes — they  made  quite  a  pile. 

With  each  gift  tliere  was  a  word  of  praise. 
Although  they  tried,  even  the  politician.^;, 
all  they  could  say  was  some  variation  of 
"Welcome  home  Vickl.  we're  all  very  proud 
of  you."  For  Vicki  Hurd.  that  was  enough. 
"I  Just  don't  know  how  to  start  thank- 
ing you  all."  she  managed.  "This  is  more 
than  I  had  ever  imagined.  It's  great  to  be 
here  with  friends." 

Then  she  reported  to  the  home  folks  about 
the  pageant.  "It  was  all  so  thrilling."  she 
said.  •!  didn't  know  I  had  won  until  they 
called  my  name.  My  first  thought  was  about 
the  people  back  home." 

As  for  taking  a  week  to  get  back  home,  she 
explained,  "Ive  been  so  busy  gettine;  ready 
for  Atlantic  City.  I've  selected  a  wardrobe, 
met  a  lot  of  people,  and  even  gone  to  a  mod- 
eling school.  I  can't  wait  for  the  patrcant." 
she  added.  "I  will  be  so  proud  to  represent 
Tcnncs.'iec." 

Then  she  apologized  for  being  late  and 
made  an  ot>servatlon  about  the  rain  that  liad 
cans.-d  it. 

•It  s  a  funny  thing  about  this  rain,"  she 
.:aid.  It  was  raining  when  I  won  the  Miss 
Carter  County  Pageant.  Then  last  week  in 
Jackson,  It  rained  during  the  finals,  and  now 
on  my  homecoming  day.  It's  rainin-j.  I  only 
hope   it   rains   in   Atlantic   City." 

Tiien.  before  a  spellbound  audience  that 
was  standing  on  its  tiptoes  and  holding  its 
children  up  to  see,  she  .sang  a  song— an 
original.  It  was  about  winning  the  state 
title  and  she  san^;  it  without  accompaniment. 
When  .she  finished,  applause  expanded  the 
room,  and  then  she  promised:  "I  want  you 
all  to  know  that  in  Atlantic  City  I'll  be  try- 
ing to  win  not  for  me,  not  for  Tennessee, 
but  for  the  people  of  Kingsport." 

Vicki  was  late  coming  home,  but  she  made 
up  for  it. 


office  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Butler,  has  been  prosented  a  unit 
achievement  award  for  its  out^^'uindint; 
service  to  Florida  hurricane  victims. 

The  award  was  presented  by  SBA 
Administrator  Bernard  L.  Boutin  at  the 
agency's  special  honor  a'.vards  cere- 
monies here  in  Washington  on  Friday. 
July  29. 

The  ofTicial  citation  reads: 

For  exceptional  valuable  service  and  as- 
sistance in  disaster  areas  on  an  agencywide 
basis  in  furthrranrc  of  Small  Business  Ad- 
minl.stration's  program  goals  and  mission. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  personal  coa- 
trratulations  to  the  five  persons  receiving 
the  award— Douglas  E.  McAllister.  Rob- 
ert W.  Norene.  William  H.  Merrill.  Rich- 
ard J.  Green,  and  Ruth  A.  Donald.son. 

These  are  the  people  who  comprised 
SBA's  Miami  regional  office's  disaster 
unit.  They  are  to  t>e  commended  for 
long  hours  of  truly  dedicated  service, 
particularly  for  their  assistance  to  vic- 
tims of  Hurricane  Betsy,  the  central 
Florida  tornadoes  of  last  April  and.  more 
recently,  Hurricane  Alma. 

The  people  of  Florida  know  only  too 
well  the  damages  and  heartbreaks  that 
follow  in  the  wake  of  such  storms.  Be- 
cause of  this  unit's  expertise,  hundreds 
of  homeowner's  and  businessmen  were 
able  to  get  help  quickly  to  rebuild  their 
property.  The  fact  that  this  type  of 
assistance  is  so  readily  available  is  reas- 
suring. This  unit,  in  particular, 
deserves  our  heartfelt  thanks. 


Miami  SBA  Office  Wins  National  Award 


R-XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1966 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  tell  my  colleagues  In 
this  Chamber  that  the  Miami  regional 
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Integrity  of  United  States  Upheld 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIG.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  penni.ssion  granted,  I  insert  in- 
to the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  column  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Post  on  August  3, 
1966.  I  think  that  the  successes  of  our 
Government's  foreign  policy  should  be 
duly  recognized  by  all  of  us,  and  should 
not  simply  be  relegated  to  history  books, 
a  fate  Mr.  White  justifiably  laments  in 
his  column. 

DoMiNic.\M    Report:     Integrity    of    United 

States   Upheld 

(By  William  S.  White) 

Hard  to  believe  though  at  times  this  is,  the 
plain  truth  does  have  n  way  of  cutting  at 
last  through  all  the  doctrinaire  fogs  thrown 
out  by  lefties  and  peaceniks  wiiose  essential 
creed  Is  that  the  United  States  is  always 
wrong. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  American  interven- 
tion last  year  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  prevent,  first,  a  civil  war  blood  bath  and. 
second,  a  possible  takeover  by  Castro  com- 
munism. 

A  distinguished  and  independent  panel 
of  private  experts  whlCh  cannot  possibly  be 
waved  off  as  stooges  of  current  American 
foreign  policy  has  now  returned  a  unanimous 
verdict  supporting  the  integrity  and  the  suc- 
cees  of  the  American  action. 


It  will  e\oke  no  apologies  from  t,ho;,e  un- 
appe.isable  Senators  who  saw  In  iheir  Gov- 
ermnent's  emergency  measiu-es  only  some 
nasty  old  'i'ankee  Interference  \vith  "democ- 
racy" In  Latin  America.  Tliese  Senators — the 
Fulbrights  and  their  like — are  long  since 
eairorly  olf  on  yet  otlicr  efforts  to  find  some- 
tiang  wrong  with  tliis  country's  efforts  in 
otlier  parts  of  the  world. 

Still,  tlie  findings  of  the  first  absolutely 
qu.ilined  and  absolutely  impartial  Inquest 
mto  the  Dominican  affair  will  liave  some  In- 
terest  for  liistory  at  any  rate. 

The  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  of  George- 
town University  asked  five  people  of  unim- 
peachable cre<ienthUs  to  look  into  the  inter- 
vention in  their  own  wav  and  to  seek  simnlv 
the  f.icts. 

Chosen  were  Willard  L.  Beaulac,  a  former 
career  Amb,iis,idor  with  long  service  in  Latin 
America:  Karl  Cerny,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Government  at  Georgetown; 
Jules  Davld.s.  a  professor  and  once  a  valued 
associate  of  President  Kennedv:  Eleanor 
Lansing  Dulles,  a  former  Etn'.e  Depaitment 
omcial  and  a  sister  of  the  late  Republican 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  and 
Joseph  S.  Pailand,  who  has  served  as  Amb.as- 
sador  In  both  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Panama. 

Here  are  their  conclusions  — and  all  of  their 
concIiLsions,  iniabridged: 

"l.  There  wivs  a  serious  thre;it  to  lives  of 
foreign  nationals  from  April  27  on.  That 
threat  Justified  the  fii-st  suage  landings  on 
April  28  which  had  as  their  purpose  the 
evacuation  of  Americans  and  other  foreigners. 
"2.  The  situation  beciune  more  and  more 
ch.iotic  and  the  number  of  per.sons  seeking 
evacuation  Increased  rapidly,  requiring  a  sec- 
ond stage  action,  the  handing  of  reinforcing 
troops  on  the  29th.  At  the  request  of  the 
United  States,  two  meetings  of  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  were  convened  on  the  same  day.  The 
Council  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  a 
cease-fire,  appctled  for  the  esuabllshment  of 
an  International  SafAy  Zone  (ISZ)  and  sent 
a  five-man  commission  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

"3.  A  coup  had  been  planned  for  a  later 
date,  but  w.xs  precipitated  by  a  series  of 
unforeseen  events.  Communists  were  linked 
With  the  earlier  planning.  Although  sur- 
prised by  the  timing  of  the  rebellion  they 
quickly  assumed  a  leading  role  In  the  dis- 
orders that  broke  out.  Progress  In  the  Com- 
munist effort  to  dominate  the  revolt  became 
Increa-slngly  evident.  The  third  stage  of 
U.S.  action  which  followed,  Involving  addi- 
tional troop  landings,  was  predicated  upon 
this  situation  and  upon  the  ISZ  resolution 
of  the  OAS.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution  the 
United  States  military  established  an  Inter- 
national neutral  zone  which  separated  the 
fighting  forces  and  made  possible  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

"4.  There  was  no  widespread  popular  re- 
bellion In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Disor- 
der was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

_^-5.  American  troops  had  four  obJecUves 
These  were  (1)  the  protection  of  American 
and  other  foreign  live.s,  (2)  the  halting  of 
violence,  (3)  tJie  prevention  of  a  Commu- 
nist seizure  of  power,  and  (4)  tlie  opening 
Of  an  option  to  the  Dominican  people  to 
Choose  their  leaders  In  a  free  election.  All 
these  objectives  were  attained. 

"6.  The  United  States  should  have  at- 
tempted to  make  earlier  use  of  the  ma- 
chinery available  to  Uie  OAS  for  collective 
action.  Such  efforts  would  have  reduced 
the  pcsslbllity  of  suspicion  and  misunder- 
standing of  U.S.  action. 

"7.  The  reasons  for  U.S.  landings  were 
meptly  explained  to  the  public.  The  failure 
to  communicate  effectively  the  rationale  for 
Its  acUons  had  damaging  effects  in  the 
i^'nited  States  and  throughout  Latin 
America." 
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OF    lOW.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1966 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  S'icaker 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  program  have  long 
been  the  targets  of  politically  orient<?d 
critics.  La.st  week,  when  Secretary  Free- 
man visited  southwest  Iowa,  these  same 
people  sought  deperat^-ly  to  discover  dis- 
favor with  the  current  farm  procram 
but  they  failed. 

The  ti-uth  is  that  right  now  the 
farmer's  only  real  worry  is  the  weather, 
and  that  farm  prices  are  better  now  tlian 
ever  before.  The  record  shows  prices 
on  such  commodities  as  cattle,  hogs, 
corn  and  wheat  significantly  higher 
than  corresponding  figures  for  1960 
Most  importantly,  though,  tlie  promise 
of  full  parity  for  fann  income  In  this 
decade  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  realistic  goal 
of  the  Administration's  farm  program,  a 
goal  that  is  very  near  at  hand. 

I  beUeve  my  feelings  are  well  echoed  in 
the  following  columns  which  appeared  in 
the  Shenandoah.  Iowa.  Weekly  Times 
after  the  Scci'etary's  trip,  and  I  should 
now  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  for 
my  colleagues'  consideration: 

The  Times  op  Our  Lives 
(ByF.  S.  (Toke)  Nelson  i 
The  natiomU  press  reporters  were  at  it 
again  on  the  weekend,  and  we  had  an  inter- 
esting, however,  distres-sing  day  goshlng  with 
them,  while  we  followed  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman.  Congressman  John 
H.\N,sEN  and  onicial  party  around  Southven 
Iowa. 

Trying  too  hard  to  discover  something  that 
Just  doesn't  exist  is  the  discovery  I  made  of 
the  national  press  boys,  whose  stories  Influ- 
ence millions  of  trusting  Americans  dally. 

Several  of  the  reporters  confessed  that  they 
do  not  understand  the  fundamentals  of  farm- 
ing and  agriculture  In  general,  but  were  try- 
ing to  discover  "unrest"  In  the  farm  belt  arid 
trace  It  back  to  the  Democratic  farm  program. 
Their  Job  was  being  made  doubly  hard  be- 
cause at  every  stop  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman,  with  precise  candor  and  truth  was 
shooting  down  all  the  false  press  of  the  past 
few  months. 

Finally,  when  we  lunched  at  Otha  Wearin's 
comfortable  farmstead  near  Hastings  the 
truth  came  out.  "it's  true,"  the  national  re- 
porter said,  "everyone  I  have  talked  to  for 
three  days  does  admit  that  farm  prices  and 
baslness  in  general  Is  better  than  ever  The 
farmers  I  talked  to  say  that  things  are  better 
that  they  have  more  assets  than  ever,  but 
there  seems  to  be  an  aura  of  apprehension 
I  am  trying  to  discover  what  that  apprehen- 
sion really  Is." 

To  which  one  of  the  native  reporters  said 
"Hell,  man,  farmers  have  crops  In  that  aren't 
made  yet.  They  are  worried  about  the  ele- 
ments ,  .  .  not  the  government.  Another 
good  rain  Is  needed  In  the  next  ten  days  to 
assure  a  bumper  corn  crop.  Two  more  one- 
inch  rains  in  the  next  25  days  are  needed  to 
assure  a  bumper  soybean  crop.  That's  what 
the  apprehension  you  notice  Is  caused  from 
Farmers  have  to  put  their  trust  In  God  fore- 
most. No  other  businesses  have  to  rely  so 
cloeely  on  Mother  Nature,  God  or  call  it 
what  you  will.  Farmers,  the  tillers  of  the 
sou  that  produces  the  food  to  bring  about 


peace  for  a  hungry  world,  have  to  have  more 
Faith  than  do  the  other  so-called  aspects  of 
the  economy." 

While  the  oratory  was  going  on  the  city 
reporters  blinked  in  amazement.  One  of 
them  even  said  "why  don't  you  WTite  tliat, 
you  know  you  Just  migiit  have  discovered 
.something." 

Which  brought  a  big  laugh.  Farmers  have 
known  this  for  years  and  vears  .  .  .  since  t'le 
beginning  of  time. 

All  in  all.  Freeman  w.is  reallv  swinf^ng  bv 
the  time  the  rally  in  Harlan  was  concluded 
He  w;is  not  saying  "you  never  had  it  so  good" 
in  so  miuiy  words,  but  lie  was  comparing  the 
actual  facis  and  records,  which  said  it  for 
him.  Freeman  told  farmers  that  the  goal 
during  the  19G0's  was  to  reach  full  p.arity  for 
the  fa.-mer-producer.  "We  are  gaining  on  i: 
strongly  now.  and  it  will  become  a  re.Uiiv  In 
the  l&eO's."  he  said. 

Congres.sman  John  H.axsen.  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Administration's  four-vear  farm 
program,  said  he  w.is  tying  his  kite  to  OrvUIe 
Freem.ms  star,  becavise  Freeman  Is  the  great- 
est friend  the  f.irmers  ever  had:  that  the  Ad- 
ministration farm  program  Is  doing  more  to 
bring  about  a  healthy  eomomic  climate  in 
his  7ih  district  area  .  .  .  than  anvthlng  that 
has  ever  happened  to  us. 

And  both  Freeman  and  H.ansen  received  a 
tremendous  standing  ov.ition  bv  the  1  100 
farmers  who  made  up  the  audience. 

We  personally  believe  they  deserved  It 
and  agreed  with  every  word  Mr.  Freeman  said 
Yessir,  for  farmers  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us 
folks  in  the  Farm  Belt,  "These  are  the  Times 
ol  OUT  Lives." 


Clean  Air  and  Water 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1966 
Mr.  HAR\^EY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker 
there  is  a  growing  sentiment  In  all  cor- 
ners of  this  Nation  that  the  problems  of 
clean  air  and  clean  water  must  be  met 
Some  Idea  of  the  scope  of  this  problem 
and  of  the  growing  mandate  for  clean  air 
and  clean  water.  Is  indicated  In  a  recent 
editorial  published  in  the  July  29  edition 
of  the  New  Castle  Courier-Times,  of  New- 
Castle,  Ind,  I  commend  It  to  the  read- 
ing of  my  colleagues. 

Tlie  editorial  is  as  follows: 
CLE.^N  Air  and  Water:  A  Sub.7ect  W-  ll  Hear 
More  About— Sf:>- ate  Has  Voted  $6  Billion 
To  Aid  Cleaning  Up  Stre.mhs 
Clean    air    and    clean    w.ater    are   subjects 
that  we're  going  to  hear  a  lot  more  about 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead.     Cleveland 
has  closed  many  of  its  public  beaches  along 
Lake  Erie  because  the  water  Is  contaminated 
and  yet  that's  the  water  Cleveland  drinks— 
with  benefit  of  chemical  treatment  of  course 
One   of   the   difficulties   Is   money      Cleve- 
land, for  Instance,  estimates  that   the  cost 
of  remedying  its  water  problem  will  run  mto 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  seeks 
federal  aid  to  help  do  the  Job. 

The  Senate  on  July  12  by  an  80  to  0  roll- 
call  vote  pcissed  and  sent  to  the  House  a 
bill  (S.  3112)  expanding  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  federal  grants  for  state,  local  and 
regional  air  pollution  control  activities  The 
following  day  it  passed  bv  a  90  to  0  roi'-call 
vote  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Amendments  and  Cleaji  Rivers  Restoration 
Act  of  1966  (S.  2947).  authorizing  a  six-year 
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JC  billion  program  of  aid  to  the  st.Ues  *  i  pay 
for  cleaning  up  streams. 

Meanwhile.  Wisconsin  In  June  Joined 
seven  other  states  In  adopting  a  water  pollu- 
tion control  measure.  TTie  progr.an  1* 
scheduled  to  go  Into  efTect  on  Monday.  Ai;g. 
1.  The  new  law  Is  expected  to  be  of  major  sig- 
nificance in  the  campaign  f  :>r  rp-election  thi« 
fall  of  Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles.  Tlie  R.e- 
publlcan  Governor  had  called  the  bill  the 
most  Important  me.v>ure  before  the  legitla- 
ture  and  had  actively  sought  ;ja.^=.a,';r' 

TTie  measure  allows  the  sUtte  to  b<>rr  iw 
up  to  S300  million  over  28  yc;irs  to  provide 
loans  so  that  ccanmu:ilues  can  build  aiit;- 
poUutlon  faclUtlee.  It  also  appropriates  $6 
million  annually  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
loans.  To  date.  42  states  have  U*f  t  the  whole 
burden  of  water  protection  to  their  munici- 
palltlee.  As  a  result,  numerous  towns  and 
cltlee  are  pouring  raw  sewage  into  s'rer.ms 
alrea«dy  befouled  by  Industrial  wastes  and 
oil. 

Someone  has  estimated  that  ridding  the 
nation  of  water  pollution  alone  might  cost 
as  much  at  $100  billion  If.  indeed,  the  Job 
can  be  done.  But  the  mandate  for  clean 
water  and  clean  air  seems  to  be  growing  in 
impressive  propartions. 


Civil  Rights  and  Law  Enforcement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1966^ 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  again,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  omnibus  civil  rights  bill. 

As  I  review  the  Cgncression'al  Record 
for  the  past  several  days  I  notice  the 
views  of  many  of  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  These  colleagues 
generally  do  not  represent  districts  that 
would  require  any  knowledge  of  the  many 
problems  being  created  by  this  and  other 
civil  rights  legislation.  However,  I  would 
predict  that  within  a  short;  time  their 
actions  will  begin  to  haunt  them. 

Ths  bill  Is  Just  another  step  in  the 
so-called  Great  Society's  policy  of  ap- 
peasonent  which  has  promoted  the  re- 
cent unrest  smd  bloodshed  throughout 
the  Northern  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order 
has  been  caused  by  pure  laziness  and  a 
desire  to  congregate  and  live  off  the  fat 
of  the  Isind.  In  fact,  if  the  brick  throw- 
ers, looters,  and  building  burners,  would 
put  up  their  bricks  and  matches  and  go 
to  work,  everyone  would  be  better  off — 
including  the  American  taxpayers  who 
have  to  give  them  their  hard-earned 
money  in  socialistic  handouts. 

The  riots  have  spared  few  major  cities. 
They  have  spread  from  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  South  Bend. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  New  York.  The  destruction 
runs  into  many  millions  of  dollars.  F^res 
have  destroyed  much  of  the  available  liv- 
ing space.  Whole  blocks  have  been  gut- 
ted. Ttiis  has  only  made  a  bad  situation 
worse.  And,  I  might  add,  none  of  this 
lias  ever  happened  in  the  South. 

The  Great  Society  crowd  has  been  try- 
ing to  make  excuses  for  this  bloodshed 
and  destruction,  when  they  should  be 


backiiis  up  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. This  same  Great  Si)Ciety  cfowd 
added  fuel  to  the  flames  wiih  title  3  of 
this  proposed  ci\ll  ri?hts  bill.  If  tliis 
section  passes,  it  will  give  even  fuith-.T 
protection  to  the  demonstrators  and  ;ive.s 
no  protection  whatsoever  to  tiie  tax-pay- 
ing citizens  whose  busines.ses  may  be 
burned  or  looted.  They  are  making  it 
even  harder  for  our  police  to  do  their  job. 
Now  the  so-called  leaders  of  the  Negro 
community  are  threatening  the  U.S. 
Government  with  more  rioting  if  they 
do  not  cet  exactly  what  they  want — 
when  they  demand  it. 

I  inchide  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record 
an  Evans  and  Novak  column  that  ap- 
ix'ai-e'd  in  the  August  3  issue  of  tiie 
Washington  Post  quoting  a  Houston, 
Tex..  Negro  leader  as  saying: 

Maybe  we  need  another  Watts  here  to  get 
attention  from  Washington. 

A  Southern  Watts? 
I  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
HofSTON- — When  Poverty  Czar  Sargent 
Shriver  visited  here  recently,  a  secret  ses- 
sion between  him  and  Houston's  Negro  lead- 
ership was  scheduled  over  breakfast  at  8:30 
a.m. 

But  Shriver  hfid  had  his  fill  of  gripes  at 
an  impromptu  session  with  many  of  the 
same  Negroes  the  night  before.  He  also  had 
a  tight  schedule,  and  failed  to  make  the 
breakfast.  That  led  to  complaints  that 
Houston  was  being  shortchanged.  While 
priori! y  for  Federal  funds  went  to  the  riot- 
prone  Norihern  cities,  the  SoutJi's  lai-gesi 
city  w.is  reduced  to  one-quarter  of  the  $8 
miilioii   a   year   it  needs. 

Finally,  one  over-e.xercised  Negro  leader 
blurted  out:  "Maybe  we  need  another  Watu=; 
here  to  get  attention  from  Washington.  You 
know  what  I  mean:  The  squeaky  wheel  gets 
the  grease  " 

That  remark  put  out  on  the  table  what 
Is  being  whispered  down  here  this  summer; 
The  possibility  of  violence  among  the  260  - 
000  Negroes  who  comprise  some  30  per  cent 
of  this  dynamic,  sprawling  city's  popula- 
tion. 

The  consensus  Is  that  Houston  will  rjot  be- 
come another  Los  Angeles.  Cleveland  and 
Brooklyn.  But  the  mere  fact  the  possibility 
even  exists  Is  in  itself  steeped  In  irony.  For 
no  other  city  In  the  South  has  so  broken 
down  the  formal  barriers  of  segregation. 

The  irony  in  Houston  belies  the  claim 
heard  so  frequently  from  Soutiierners  these 
days  that  the  real  Negro  problem  is  In  the 
North,  not  the  South.  The  fact  is  that  the 
problem  centers  In  the  big  cities — both 
Nortii  and  South — where  Job-seeking  Ne- 
groes have  moved  from  rural  areas  and  set- 
tled in  the  only  place  they  can — in  the  ghet- 
tos. Fast-growing  Houston  Ls  by  no  means 
immune  from  race  riots. 

Thus.  Just  3:5  in  Northern  cities,  the  po- 
litical progress  of  the  Negro  here  Is  certainly 
not  the  full  answer,  even  though  that  prog- 
ress has  been  imprci^sive. 

Mayor  Louie  Welch  was  elected  with  Negro 
backing  and.  as  a  skillful  politician,  ha.";  not 
forgot  ten  it.  The  emergence  of  the  two-party 
system  here  is  further  magnifying  the  power 
of  the  Negro.  Two  Negro  Demorr.it.s  will  be 
electe<l  to  the  state  legislature  from  here. 
One  of  them,  an  Intelligent  and  articulate 
Negro  lawyer  niuned  Barbara  Jordan,  is  likely 
to  become  the  hberrd  leader  of  the  State 
Senate.  All  this  comp:ires  f.ivoritbly  with  any 
Northern  city. 

Yet.  just  as  these  Noirro  le.idors  a.ssumc  a 
place  in  political  life,  they  l>ecome  estranged 
from  tlie  rank-and-file  Negro — a  process 
common  in  the  North.  Po<:.>r  Negroes  in  the 
street  complain  that  Miss  Jordan,  now  that 
she's  going  off  to  the  Senate  in  .\ustln.  l.s  no 


lor.ger  one  of  them  and  has  Joined  the 
"white  power  structure." 

Moreover,  there  is  the  all  too  familiar  gap 
between  white  liberals  and  the  ghetto 
Negroes.  "Don't  worry  about  the  Ncrtroc.^ 
causing  trouble  here,"  one  such  liberal  told 
tis.  "I'hey're  well  oH  In  Te:<as  compared  to 
the  Mexicans."  Yet.  poverty  workers  clo.-^e 
to  t'ae  ghetto  report  a  turbulence  that  could 
be  igniied  in  an  Instant  by  the  rio'lit  kind  o: 
.'park. 

But  the  Houston  police  force  is  no  collec- 
tion of  Negro-bating  bully  boys.  The  com- 
plaint against  the  police  concerns  not  t> 
inucli  the  physical  as  the  psychological. 

On  top  of  all  tins  are  the  tinmet  riiiiig 
expectations  raised  by  the  poverty  program, 
.1  .•ui'.iation  not  in  the  least  helped  by  fehriv- 
cT'-A  inspection  trip. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  this  so-called  ci\il  rights 
bill  will  neither  halt  nor  retard  the  type 
of  violence  we  have  been  experiencing 
lately.  It  will  encourage  minority 
groups  to  become  even  more  militant  be- 
cause of  tlie  special  judicial  privileges 
that  will  be  s^rantcd  to  them  under  this 
bill, 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  passa.ge  of 
this  bill  will  prove  a  further  detriment 
to  the  law-enforcement  agencies  of  our 
country. 


AID  Summer  Intern  in  Vietnam  Lays  Fiis 
Ideals  on  the  Line 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    H.^W.^n 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1066 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  worthwhile  progian'L. 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  its  summer  intern  proca'am  in 
Vietnam.  Now  in  its  second  successful 
year  of  operation,  tlie  program  tjives 
Amei'ican  students  an  opportunity  to 
come  into  direct  and  Intimate  contact 
with  the  problems  of  that  countiT. 

Among  the  30  students  who  were  se- 
lected as  interns  this  summer  is  Mr.  Pat 
Hoadley,  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley.  Heretofore  a  vocal 
antiwar  demonstrator  on  the  Berkeley 
campus,  Mr.  Hoadley  is  presently  serving 
a.^  an  assistant  to  the  U.S.  adviser  to  the 
Vietnamese  Chief  of  the  Can  Tho  Prov- 
ince. While  being  interviewed  by  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser's  Saigon  reporter,  Mi.ss 
Dcnby  Fawcctt,  Mr.  Hoadley  said; 

I'm  here.  I  suppose  to  put  my  Ideals  on 
the  line  •  •  •  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
policy  will  change  after  being  directly  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Hoadley  is  a  candidate  for  a  doc- 
torate in  historj'.  I  have  little  doubt  m 
my  mind  that  there  will  be  an  extension 
of  the  benefits  realized  from  the  AID 
summer  intern  program  when  he  returns 
to  the  Berkeley  campus  and  relates  his 
experiences  and  impressions  to  his  fel- 
low students.  I  can  think  of  few  pro- 
grams that  have  such  worthwhile  and 
far-reaching  goals  as  this  AID  student 
intern  program. 

Reporter  Denby  Fawcetfs  interesting 
article  on  AID  intern  Pat  Hoadley  ap- 
peared  in   the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of 
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July  21.  1966.  I  now  submit  the  article 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

A  Long   W.^Y   From   the  B.^R   in   Berkeley: 
AID  JoD  Ch.\nges  Viet.nik's  View 
(By  Denby  Fawcett) 
Can  Tho.  Vietnam.— Pat  Hoadley's  goatee 
Is  red  and  carefully  trimmed.    His  simdals  are 
of  alligator.    He  has  participated  in  anti-war 
demonstrations   from   Berkeley   to   Holland. 
In  his  26  years  he  has  attended  nine  uni- 
versities:     for     two     summer     sessions     he 
studied    Indonesian    at    the    University    of 
Hawaii.     A  year  from  now  he  should  have  a 
do<:torate  in  history  from  the  University  of 
California   at  Berkeley. 

He's  here  as  one  of  tJae  30  students  selected 
by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  for  the  summer  Intern  program 
In  Viet   Nam. 

"I'm  here.  I  suppose,  to  put  my  idealism 
on  the  line."  he  said.  "I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  p<:)Iicy  will  change  after  being  directly 
Involved. 

"Two  of  my  friends  from  Cal  were  here 
last  summer.  They  tUked  me  Into  coming. 
I  had  to  be  talked  into  it  because  my  politics 
are  rabidly  against  the  w;ir. 

"Being  here  Is  the  difference  between  par- 
ticipating and  sitting  on  the  sidelines.  A 
student  can  sit  and  Judge  with  a  holler  than 
thou  attitude. 

"The  great  thing  about  sitting  In  a  bar 
In  Berkeley  and  raising  glasses  shouting 
'Down  with  Viet  Nam.  Down  with  the 
United  State's,  Get  out  of  the  war'  is  that 
It's   a  solution. 

"But  it  Isn't  the  answer,  a^mmunists 
have  problems,  too.  Simplicity  of  thinking 
Is  dan;:^erotis  on  either  side. 

"At  home  the  Viet  Cong  are  considered 
heroic.  Tlicy  have  continued  a  heroic  strug- 
gle  against  almost  Impossible  opposition. 

"I  still  believe  In  their  heroism,  but  now 
they're  obstructing  my  projects,  which  I 
deeply  believe  In,  and  also,  they  can  zap 
you.'" 

The  Intern  program  was  Initiated  la=it  year 
with  19  students  operating  throtighout  Viet 
Niun.  One  returned  home  early.  His  house 
was  mined  by  the  VC,  and  the  explosion 
shattered  his  eardruni  and  left  deep  gashee 
in  his  legs. 

Hoadley  lives  In  tlie  AID  compound  here. 
It.s  entrance  Is  flanked  wdth  sandbags  and 
guarded  by  two  armed  men. 

He  works  every  day  from  8  a.m.  until  6 
p.m.  In  the  Can  Tho  provincial  headquar- 
ters. This  Is  comparable  to  a  governor's 
office  In  the  United  States. 

His  Job  Is  to  assist  the  provincial  repre- 
sentative, the  US  adviser  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese chief  of  the  province.  A  day  might 
include  working  with  war  veterans  and  wid- 
ows, talking  to  VC  defectors,  advising  the 
town's  summer  youth  program  and  teaching 
an  English  class. 

"Our  work  here  Is  working  ourselves  out 
of  a  Job."  he  .said  "If  we  go  home  and  our 
counterparts  take  over.  It's  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 

"We're  supposed  to  be  behind  the  scenes, 
a£si.<;t  with  our  experience,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  them,  as  we  know  they  are  a  highly 
motivated  people. 

"My  main  complaint  is  that  It's  hard  to 
remain  behind  the  scenes.  The  Vietnamese 
know  where  the  money  Ls  coming  from.  My 
Interpreter  told  me  the  peasants  know  that 
If  the  Americans  left  the  VC  would  take  over 
the  country  in  a  week. 

"Every  product  we  give  thoin  is  stamped 
with  a  red.  white  .and  blue  stamp  telling  of 
the  donation  in  English  and  Vietnamese. 

"I  hate  the  advertising.  'This  is  American. 
This  Is  American.'  Tliere's  a  case  on  this. 
Two  years  ago  the  Special  Forces  worked 
with  the  montagnards  (tribal  people  of  Viet 
Nam)   in  the  Central  Highlands.     When  thev 


left  the  montagnards  followed  theai.  Thev 
loved  the  Americans  but  wanted  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Vietnamese. 

"The  delicate  part  Is  biUluLng  up  the  gov- 
ernment of  Viet  Nam  instead  of  America." 

He  said  his  feelings  about  the  two  and  a 
■half  month  sunimer  intern  program  are 
mixed.  "I  feel  sometimes  It's  too  long,  and 
sometimes   that   It's  too  short. 

"We  have  no  clearly  defined  responsibili- 
ties. It's  hard  to  get  Into  anything.  So 
learning  is  the  gain.  You  do  iearn  a  lot, 
but  being  an  outsider  and  always  a  gtiest 
hinders   getting   Information. 

"Al.^o.  none  of  us  speaks  Vietnamese. 
Ideallstically.  we  should. 

"I'm  In  a  suite  of  flux.  When  I  get  home 
It  will  take  two  or  tliree  weeks  to  sort  out 
my  impressions  before  I  can  take  a  position. 
"I  have  a  strong  feeling  about  AJD's  work 
here.  I'm  pessimistic  by  nature,  but  if  the 
American  people  try  and  stick  out  the  social 
revolution  two  generations  after  the  war, 
then  one  can  seriously  say  that  America  is 
being  honest. 

"We're  shelling  out  $640  million  a  year  here 
for  development  projects.  This  means  we 
have  an  interest,  but  I'm  afraid  that  It's 
negative." 


A  Farewell  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
police  across  the  country  are  subject  to 
unnecessary  abuse,  as  they  attempt  to 
maintain  law  and  order  at  a  time  when 
seeds  of  anarchy  are  visible  throughout 
the  land. 

Recently,  Chief  Grover  Cogswell  of 
Dolton,  lU.,  retired  after  a  long  and  hon- 
orable career.  I  ask  leave  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  his  letter,  which  appeared 
recently  In  the  Riverdale  Pointer,  ex- 
pressing his  farewell  message  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  he  served  so  well : 
A     Farewell    Message    Prom     a    Retiring 

POLICFMAN    to    the    PEOPLE    OF    DOLTON 

Within  a  few  short  days  my  career  as  a 
jxjliceman  will  be  In  the  past,  and  my  days  of 
retirement  will  have  begun.  It  seems  appro- 
priate now  that  I  try  to  express  In  words 
some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  are 
with  me. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  a  man  to  have 
spent  half  a  lifetime  In  the  sen-ice  of  his 
village  without  building  strong  ties  of 
friendship,  affection,  and  loyalty  that  will 
st.ay  with  him  always. 

My  31  years  on  the  force  have  covered  a 
period  that  saw  a  small  towai  with  a  police 
lorce  of  two  men  grow  into  an  attractive 
suburban  community  of  25.000  and  a  force  of 
14  men  with  several  clerks,  a  reserve  force, 
and  a  team  of  crossing  guards. 

Pride  enters  into  my  feelings  here,  for  I  am 
stirely  proud  of  our  fine  community.  Like 
any  other  growing  concern,  Dolton  has  had 
problems  to  f.ace  as  she  grew  and  spread. 
But  In  all  my  years  of  police  work.  I  have  sin- 
cerely tried  to  do  what  Is  best  for  our  people 
and  our  village.  If  I  have  a  motto.  It  Ls  the 
Golden  Rule.  In  dealing  with  young  people 
In  trouble,  I  have  tried  to  see  that  each  has 
had  a  second  chance.  Our  obligations  to 
tomorrow  demands  our  concern  today  for 
youth  and  Its  problems. 

My  work  here  has  encompassed  the  ad- 
ministrations of  four  mayors.    For  22  years 


our  department  worked  with  Ira  J.  Hastings. 
For  7' 2  years  Fred  Kasten  was  president. 
Albert  J.  Ohlson  finished  his  term,  and  for 
the  past  14  months  we  have  served  with  Tom 
Harper  as  head  of  our  Village.  The  coopera- 
tion and  confidence  each  of  these  men  and 
their  trustees  extended  to  me  were  impor- 
Umt  factors  In  helping  me  to  do  the  J<jb  I 
could  as  a  law  enforcement  ofSccr. 

The  businessmen,  the  members  of  our 
school  boards,  the  newspapers,  the  Dolton 
Civic  Association,  the  clergv,  the  Dolton  Jay- 
cees.  the  Kiwanls  Club,  the  Lions  Club  aiid 
all  organizations  that  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  Dolton  h.ave  contributed  to  tlie  well 
being  of  our  town.  All  have  made  mv  Job 
easier. 

I  must  include  my  "boys  and  girls"  in  ex- 
pressing thanks  and  affection.  The  police- 
men and  the  reserves,  the  clerks,  the  crossing 
guards:  all  have  made  my  Job  one  I  will  re- 
member with  pride  and  pleasure.  Our  co- 
protectors  of  the  Village,  the  Volunteer  fire- 
men, and  all  members  of  the  official  Village 
family  from  the  garage,  street,  water  and 
maintenance  departments  to  the  newest  clerk 
In  the  Village  ofSce— to  each  I  say  thank  vou 
for  your  constant  support  and  loyal  help,  " 

I  believe  that  being  a  policeman  now  and 
In  the  future  will  present  more  problems  and 
more  complex  problems  for  all  communities. 
The  age  In  which  we  live,  the  changing  val- 
ues, and  the  fading  of  parental  discipline 
now  result  In  more  serious  cases  of  delin- 
quency. The  parent  who  hands  a  youngster 
a  set  of  car  keys  and  a  license  to  inde- 
pendence may  mistakenly  be  handing  him  a 
passport  to  serious  trouble.  It  Is  not  the 
under-privileged,  but  the  over-indulged  boy 
or  girl  who  winds  up  in  custodv.  I  am  deeply- 
concerned  over  this.  There  Is  no  easy  way 
to  being  a  good  parent.  In  this  area  'too,  I 
have  tried  to  do  the  constructive  thing,  best 
for  the  community  and  the  famllv,  I  do  not 
envy  the  man  who  Is  appointed  "to  my  Job. 
although  I  leave  with  some  regret. 

I  thank  the  men  and  women  who  gave  so 
generously  of  time  and  effort  to  make  my 
retirement  dinner  such  a  successful,  happy 
evening.  I  will  always  look  back  with  pleas- 
ure on  that  occasion.  It  was  a  wonderful 
party. 

I  admit  to  being  sentimental  In  my  feeling 
for  our  town.  Dolton  Is  my  home,  the  home 
of  my  family,  my  friends,  my  co-workers:  my 
very  life  Is  bound  up  In  my  years  on  the 
police  force.  Beginning  a  new  life  Is  dif- 
ferent In  many  ways. 

Health  and  growth,  order  and  peace.  Jov 
and  satisfaction  are  the  wishes  I  extend  to 
each  of  my  fellow-residents  and  friends  as 
I  say  goodbye. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(s)   Grover  L.  Cogswell. 


Corporate  Profits  Increase  Requires 
Fiscal  Restraint 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1, 1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Monday,  Au- 
gust 1,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
confirms  the  basic  thinking  behind  the 
tax  package  I  recently  Introduced  H.R. 
16642.  My  bill  suspends  for  1  year  the 
7-pcrcent  investment  tax  credit,  imjjo.ses 
a  temporary  defense  emergency  tax  of 
4  percent  on  corporate  income,  and  levies 
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a  5-percent  surcharge  on  corporate  in- 
come which  exceeds  a  1962  through  1965 
average.  These  fiscal  restraints  woiild 
discourage  the  overheated  segmeut-s  of 
our  economy  from  continuing  their  infla- 
tionary overexpansion  and  ea.se  the  com- 
petition for  credit  in  an  already  tight 
money  market. 

As  the  comprehensive  article  states, 
the  January  to  June  rate  of  corporate 
profits  showed  a  10-percent  increase  over 
the  same  six  months  last  year.  The  rate 
Increase  jumps  to  17.9  percent  if  auto  and 
steel  corporations  are  omitted.  During 
the  same  period,  wages  and  salaries  and 
personal  income  have  proceeded  at  a 
moderate  3-percent  pace. 

The  New  York  Times  survey  lends  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  source  of  pressure  in 
an  overstimulated  corporate  economy 
must  be  relieved  if  we  are  to  successfully 
check  Inflation.  My  tax  package  Is  an 
efTort  to  apply  the  relief  where  the  pres- 
sure is  greatest. 

CORPOBATE  Profits  at  Peak  for  the  Half 
Stjbvet  Finds — 500-Compant  Study  Shows 
10.3  PEECorr  Rise — Only  Farm  Tools. 
Aptos.  Steel,  and  Cement  F.*li.  From  1965 
Lxvsjs  ^ 

(By  Clare  M.  Reckert) 
New  pwofit  peaks  were  reached  by  the  n\- 
tlon'8  manufarturlng  and  service  Industries 
In  the  first  six  months  of  1966,  despite  the 
moderated  rate  of  Increase  from  the  feverl&h 
pace  the  year  before. 

No  Important  reversal  of  this  earning  trend 
Is  expected  during  the  final  half  of  the  year. 
According  to  a  study  of  some  500  compa- 
nies made  by  The  New  York  Times,  total 
profits  In  the  first  half  rose  by  10  2  per  cent 
to  »9 ,323 ,764,000  from  18.459.340.000  a  year 
earlier. 

Of  37  different  categories  In  the  list,  o-.ily 
four  showed  declines  from  the  1965  period — 
cennent,  farm  equipment,  steel  and  autoB. 
Tha  Big  Three,  General  Motors,  Ford  and 
Obry«ler,  all  lagged  behind  their  record  per- 
formance of  the  first  half  of  1965. 

An  8.3  per  cent  earnings  decline  for  the 
motors  group,  to  $1,684,000,000  from  $1,838.- 
000,000  a  year  ago,  was  an  Important  factor  in 
Blowing  down  the  total  rate  of  advance.  Ex- 
cludli^  the  three  auto  makers,  profits  for 
497  companies  totaled  $7,639,764,000  for  th« 
first  half,  up  15.3  j)er  cent  from  their  »6,622.- 
840,000  earnings  a  year  earlier. 

Profits  of  the  auto  companies  were  trimmed 
by  reduced  sales,  attributed  In  part  to  the 
widespread  discussions  of  safety  meiisurea 
and  th«  higher  ooeta  of  operation  and  ex- 
pansion. Oomparlaon  with  first-half  figures 
for  1965  Is  also  distorted  because  In  the 
opening  months  of  last  year  automakers  were 
filling  orders  deferred  by  a  strike  In  the  final 
months  of  1964. 

Thlrd-qtiarter  proepocta  for  the  auto  In- 
dustry this  year  points  to  a  continued  drop 
In  sales  and  earnings,  with  production  sched- 
ules cut  back  by  about  12  percent  from  the 
period  a  year  ago. 

Also  Impeding  ttae  upward  movement  of 
earnings  were  the  steel  compajues.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Betblehetn  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, which  managed  to  advance  $3-mlllion, 
all  of  the  major  producers  were  down  from 
last  year.  Of  the  33  companies  In  this  group, 
only  11  smaller  ones  showed  Improved  earn- 
tngs,  leaving  the  over-all  result  off  12  per 
cent  from  the  1965  first  half. 

ElUnlnatlng  the  steel  and  auto  groups  from 
the  combined  results  of  the  Industries  stud- 
led,  the  percentage  gain  would  have  been 
17.9  per  cent  over  the  first  six  months  of 
1966.  In  the  survey  of  the  first  500  com- 
panies to  report  six  months  figures  for  the 
period  ended  June  SO,  1965,  earnings  rose  17 
per  cent  over  the  1M4  first  half. 


In  the  .steel  group,  comparison  with  List 
vcar  w.-us  distorted  because  customers  built 
'..irge  inventories  as  a  hedge  a^aliist  the 
threatened  steel  strike.  Consequently  profits 
of  the  -steel  ni-ikers  were  unusually  large,  and 
helped  to  swell  the  entire  corporate  profit 
picture  in  the  first  half  of  1965. 

This  year,  however,  record  profits  were 
reglitered  by  127  companies — one  of  every 
four  In  the  survey.  A  number  of  these  re- 
ported their  higliest  profits  for  any  quarter  or 
h:ilf  year. 

The  generally  comforting  profit  margins 
prompted  many  to  declare  liberal  dividend 
p-ayments  to  stockholders. 

'Hie  upward  surge  also  covered  a  broad  cor- 
porate base,  with  oils,  non-ferrous  mewls, 
chemicals,  electronics,  airline.5,  aircraft,  ma- 
chine tools,  automotive  suppliers,  drugs, 
p.iper.  office  equipment,  publishing,  rubber, 
textiles  :vnd  container  makers  turning  in  top 
jHTforinances. 

With  the  exception  of  tobacco.  32  classifica- 
tions realized  above-average  earnings  in- 
crea.ses. 

FCiUa  SHOW  A  LOSS 

A  decline  In  profits  was  reported  by  68  of 
the  500  companies.  10  more  than  hist  year. 
Only  four  operated  in  the  red.  compared  with 
seven  In  1065.  United  Electric  Coal  ana  Con- 
so!  :d.itetl  Electronics  were  again  among  the 
group.  Joined  by  Wheeling  Steel  and  DC 
Trxicklng  this  year. 

Although  the  rate  of  gain  In  profits  hi-us 
slowed  somewhat  in  the  first  and  second 
quarter  of  this  year.  m;irket  analy.sts  point 
out  that  the  booming  pnjsperlty  is  in  its  filth 
straiglit  year.  Nevertheles.=;,  the  biusic  tread 
of  corpor.ite  profits  remains  strong.  Indus- 
tri.U  production  has  been  ma.inuiined  at  a 
h:^h  rate  .md  business  has  continued  its  rec- 
ord investment  spending  for  capital  improve- 
ments and  expansion.  Personal  jncf>me. 
moreover,  remains  at  a  high  level  and  con- 
sunter  buying  Is  still  good. 

But  economists  see  other  situations  to 
worry  abc>ut.  such  as  the  course  of  the  war  In 
VietP^am.  gold  problem.^,  fiscal  developments 
and  nvonetary  policy.  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining mortg.ir;e  and  other  lo;ins  continues 
to  be  a  heavy  drag  on  housing.  Strikes  con- 
tinue to  hamp<.>r  business.  And  then  tJiere  is 
the  possibility  of  a  t-.ix  increase. 

list  is  TABtTLATED 

Management,  meanwhile,  is  Improving 
operating  efficiency  through  furtlicr  automa- 
tion In  an  effort  to  mainuiin  profit  m.argins. 
Diversification  and  mergers  or  a^^qul.sitions 
axe  also  receiving  greater  attention. 

Among  the  37  group  cl.issifloations,  the  air- 
lines sh.iped  up  best  In  the  first  fix  months 
of  this  year.  .Six  comixmies  turned  in  profits 
of  $56,967,000.  for  a  gain  of  111  per  cent  over 
the  $26,993,000  cleared  in  the  Initial  half  of 
1965. 

The  list  of  earnings  In  other  industries  are 
shown  in  the  following  table; 

Six  mcmtha  to  June  30 
I  Dollars  In  thouiiandsj 
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20,  526 

15 

In  reporting  results  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30.  there  were  cheery  predic- 
tions from  several  company  officials.  They 
expect  sales  and  profits  to  continue  at  their 
record  pace  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  with 
1966  turning  In  the  best  performance  of  a\\ 
time.  This,  of  course,  asstimes  there  are  no 
.ccrious  developments  to  upset  the  economy. 


A  Reminder,  Mr.  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1966 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Wi.sconsln  [Mr.  Laird! 
put  his  finger  on  the  real  problem  be- 
hind tlie  current  aii'line  .strike  and  many 
other  strikes  in  a  notable- statement  he 
issued  yesterday. 

The  New  York  Dally  News,  In  Its  lead 
editorial  today  entitled  "A  Reminder,  Mr. 
President,"  found  occasion  to  comment 
on  Mr.  Laird's  remarks.  In  his  state- 
ment, the  gentleman  pointed  out  that 
the  basic  problem  behind  these  strikes  is 
inflation.  This  is  the  core  problem 
which,  in  Mr.  Laird's  words,  'the  admin- 
istration has  not  shown  the  courage  to 
attack," 

Mr.  Siieaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  ask  that  the  lead  editoiial  in  to- 
day's New  York  Daily  News  be  included 
in  the  Record  along  with  the  complete 
statement  issued  yesterday  by  the  gentle- 
man from  'Wisconsin. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
A  Remindek,  Mr.  President 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  confiisiju  and 
buck-pa-ssing  about  how  to  end  our  nation's 
27-day  airUne  strike,  one  comment  by  Senate 
Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  stands 
out  as  clear,  candid  and  commendable. 

Moaned  Mike,  while  lesser  upper-House 
legislators  stood  mute:  "This  (the  labor- 
touchy  airline  strike)  Is  back  In  oiu-  laps. 
And  if  there  Is  anything  we  don't  like  in  our 
laps,  It  is  this  kind  of  matter." 
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In  the  Ilotise  of  Representatives.  Vowever 
Congressman  Melvin  R.  Laird  (R-Wis.)  did 
speak  up  loud  and  plain. 

The  basic  problem  beliind  the  airlines  and 
many  other  strikes,  he  declared,  is  Infl.atlon— 
■■which  the  AdministraUon  hii.s  not  shown 
the  courage  to  attack  ...  It  Is  undersUmd- 
able  that  workers  will  balk  nt  accept*nf  a 
wage  increa.'^e  of  3.2  or  3  5"  when  the  wjst 
of  Uving  is  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4.1   ■  ." 

Then  Laird  aimed  square  at  his  tarpet 
He  noted  that  PresUlent  Joliiux>ii.  in  liis 
Suit«  of  the  Union  message  last  Ju-uiary 
said  ho  would  ask  Congress  for  new  and  stiff 
legislation  to  deal  with  strikes  that  h.irni 
the  nation.ll  Interest.  "I  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  President  had  nothing  specific 
In  mind  when  he  made  thii  pied^'e  to  Con- 
gress and  the  nation.  Yet  here  it  is  G', 
montlis  later  ...  he  .should  make  good  ou 
his  promise  .  .  .  inst^-.id  of  drifting  from  crisis 
to  crisis  in  labor-manaitement  relations  '■ 

That's  probably  as  blunt  a  dem.ind  for 
Presidential  courage  as  has  been  recorded  in 
recent  montlis.  The  next  voice  we  h.eiir 
should  be  that  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


Textile  Indmtry  Plays  Major  Role  in  War 
Effort 
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ST.^TEMENT     of     the     HONOR.'ICLE     MeLVLV     R 

L.MP.D.  Member  of  Co.n-gress.  Aigust  2.  196G 
In  his  SUvtc  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said: 

"I  also  Intend  to  ask  the  Congrc.-<s  to  con- 
sider measures  which  without  improperly  in- 
vading State  and  local  authority  will  enable 
tis  effectively  to  deal  with  sirikcs  which 
threaten  Irreparable  damage  to  the  national 
interest." 

I  find  it  h.ard  to  believe  that  the  fre.'iident 
had  nothing  specific  in  mind  when  he  made 
this  pledge  to  the  Congress  and  the  nation, 
'i'et  here  it  Is  6'i  months  later.  The  coun- 
try is  in  the  midst  of  an  airlines  strike,  and 
the  Executive  Bratich  has  not  yet  pnxiuced 
the  bill  which  It  promised  last  January. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  President  and 
his  advkers  should  have  neglected  this  issue. 
This  isn't  the  first  strike  of  196G.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  pointed  out  last  week  that 
time  lost  because  of  strikes  In  May  w.ts  me 
highest  May  figure  In  seven  years. 

The  problem  which  lies  behind  the  strike 
Is  one  which  the  Administration  has  not 
shown  the  courage  to  attack.  The  problem 
Is  inflation. 

The  President  has  been  seeking  to  Impose 
his  guidelines  as  a  ceiling  on  wage  increases 
at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  is  rising 
at  a  rate  exceeding  the  hmits  set  by  the 
guidelines.  It  Is  understandable  that  work- 
ers will  balk  at  accepting  a  wage  increase  of 
3.2  or  3.5  per  cent  when  the  cost  of  living 
Is  increasing  at  an  amiual  rate  of  4.1  per 
cent.  It  Is  particularly  understandable  when 
they  see  wage  settlements  concluded  In  other 
Industries  which  shatter  the  guidelines  with- 
out any  objection  from  the  White  House. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present 
strike,  the  Administration  should  not  think 
that  the  real  problem  has  been  dealt  with 
properly. 

To  get  at  the  root  of  Uie  problem,  the 
President  should  begin  to  interest  himself 
In  efforts  to  achieve  price  stability  and  thus 
remove  the  major  stimulus  to  the  kind  of 
Impasse  between  labor  and  man.agement 
which  has  crippled  air  transportation. 

He  should  make  good  on  his  promise  to 
propose  legislation  to  deal  with  serious 
strikes  Instead  of  drifting  from  crisis  to 
crisis  In  labor-management  relations  Leg- 
islation drafted  In  haste  to  meet  an  imme- 
diate crisis  such  as  we  are  now  going  through 
may  prescribe  a  cure  that  is  as  bad  as  the 
•  disease.  In  the  current  crisis,  some  had 
proposed  government  seizure  of  the  alriinea 
So  drastic  a  remedy  would  have  been  a  re- 
grettable departure  from  the  historic  rela- 
tionship of  government  and  private  enter- 
prise—a  departure  that  Congress,  business, 
and  labor  would  regret  in  future  years. 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1.  1966 
Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  I  have  often 
contended  that  the  magnificent  dedica- 
tion and  performance  of  our  fightingmen 
in  southeast  Asia  demands  a  comparable 
homcfront  eflort  in  their  support. 

The  story  points  out  how  the  textile 
industry  is  contributing  mightily  to  our 
stru^^'.gle  against  Asiatic  commimism. 
The  splendid  manner  in  which  the  te.xtile 
industry  and  it,s  employees  are  meeting 
the  requirements  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment is  rea.<;suring  t-o  tho.'^e  of  us  on 
the  informal  textile  committee  who 
labored  so  long  and  hard  t-o  make  ixi.ssiblo 
tins  groat  industry's  vital  role  in  the 
defense  of  our  country. 

As  a  Representative  of  one  of  the  great- 
est textile  producing  areas  in  the  world. 
I  am  proud  to  bring  to  my  colleagues" 
attention  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times: 

Mills  Fill  Needs  Desph-e  Strong   Civn.i.AN 
Demand 
( By  Herbert  Koshetz) 
With  the  Vietnam  conflict  entering  a  stage 
of    feverish    ground     fighting,    attention    is 
again  focused  on  the  role  that  textiles  play 
in  the  war  effort. 
The  combat  soldier  defending  the  besieged 

Quangtrt  Province  is  the  most  completely 

if  not  the  best — outfitted  in  the  -world.  This 
goes  for  his  brother  in  arms  in  other  areas  of 
Vietnam  as  well  as  all  military  bases. 

His  uniform,  shoes,  tent  and  equipment  are 
all  designed  for  the  climate  as  well  as  the  ter- 
rain and  to  lighten  the  psychological  burden 
brought  ou  by  heat,  dampness  and  a  crafty 
enemy. 

The  equipment  now  even  Includes  body 
armor  designed  to  stop  shell  fragments  and 
machine  gun  bullets.  Behind  the  lines  there 
are  portable  hospital  tents,  while  overhead 
he  can  look  for  parachutes  to  bring  In  rescue 
or  replacement  personnel  and  large  quanU- 
tles  of  ammunition  and  supplies. 

two  hundred  tards  a  man 
Tlie  textile  Industry  produces  an  average 
of  more  than  200  yards  of  cloth  a  year  for 
every  m.an  In  the  armed  forces.  This  figure 
however,  does  not  Include  sheets,  pillow  cases.' 
blankets,  towels  and  other  Items  that  are 
not  generally  carried  Into  combat. 

The  quartermaster  has  bought  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30  a  total  of  more  than  500 
million  yards  of  cotton,  mimmade  fiber  and 
wool  textiles  on  a  direct  mill-purchase  basis 
more  than  enough  to  carpet  a  path  to  the 
Moon.  In  addition,  apparel  and  other  con- 
tractors producing  for  the  military  have  pur- 
chased an  estimated  75  million  to  100  mil- 
lion yards  themselves. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  has  purchased  6.5  million 
sheets,  2.5  nallllon  pillowcases.  5  25  million 
towels  and  937.000  wool  blankets. 

The  great  bulk  of  other  textiles  purchased 
are  cotton,  but  fabrics  made  of  manmade 
fibers  are  getting  increased  attention.  Tex- 
tile mills  have  been  able  to  meet  all  of  the 
Government  needs  without  any  directive 
orders,  even  though  the  quantities  purchased 
represent  well  over  5  percent  of  total  output 
at  a  time  when  clvlUan  demand  is  very 
heavy.  •' 


DIRECTIVES    ISSVED 

The  s;une  cannot  be  said  for  the  men's 
app,,rel  industry,  which  has  tended  to  drag 
it5  feet  in  meeting  dem.and  for  such  things 
lis  cotton  uniform  pants  and  Jackets  and 
wool  J.ackel^.  Many  directives  were  required 
before  the  q-a;;!itHlos  needed  were  met  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  actmi?  under 
provisions  of  the  Defcn.se  Production  A-'t  of 
1950,  ■R-as  forced  to  threaten  some  m.':rufac- 
turers  with  stc.pp..L-r  of  civilian  output  unless 
they  cooperated  in  tunilng  out  uniforms 

The  pressure  for  inilit.;ry  textiles  is  les- 
sening somewhat.  'Hie  demand  during  the 
high  point  in  the  current  procurement  pro- 
pram  for  Vietnam,  however,  is  far  below  that 
during  World  War  II. 

Ju.st  before  U.S.  entry,  milltarv  needs  took 
6  percent  of  all  textile  production  and  bv 
1944.  the  figure  was  37  percent.  Cotton 
goods  came  under  much  heavier  demand 
during  Worid  War  n.  with  the  military  tak- 
ing 61   percent  of  all  cotton  goods  by   1914 


The  Referral  Racket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

C'F 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


OP    NEW    YORJC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'i.TIVE.S 

Wednesday,  August  3.  19^ 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker  one  of 
the  best  rea.sons  for  the  enactment  of  my 
bill.  H.R.  157C7,  the  truth-in-packaging 
bill.  IS  Uie  racket  refen-ed  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  July  24,  1966 
R.W.D.S.U.  Record,  a  publication  of  th*^ 
Retail,  Wholesale  &  Department  Store 
Union.  AFL-CIO. 

This  particular  fraud  Ls  being  per- 
petrated throuj'hout  the  country  and  I 
believe  that  action  on  the  Federal  level 
is  necessary  to  stop  it.  I  hope  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  Is  currently  holdin" 
hearings  on  deceptive  methods  on  pack- 
aging and  labeling,  will  also  take  note 
of  this  racket. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Referral   Racket:    Fake  Job   Ads  May 
TvRN  Orr  To  Be  a  Selling  Trick 
(By  Sidney  Maxgolius) 
"Married  girls  needed  to  make  over  $200 
a  month.     No  selling  Involved.     No  experi- 
ence   needed.     Use    your    own    home    phone 
ditrlng  your  spare  time  to  earn  extra  money 
$60  cash  advance  ajid  bonus  to  accept«l  per- 
son.   Free  In  your  home  training : " 

This  Is  an  actual  ad  that  ran  In  the  help- 
■wanted  classified  ad  section  of  a  leading  Den- 
ver newspaper  recently.  This  ad  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latest  and  crudest  of  the  maty 
tricks  used  to  sell  working  families  high- 
priced  vacuum  cleaners  and  other  goods  on 
the  so-called  "referral  plan." 

Such  ads  today  are  running  In  many  cities 
around  the  country.  In  the  case  ot  this 
particulax  ad.  here  is  what  happened  to  the 
wife  of-<>oultry  plant  worker  anxlotus  to 
earn  fhoney  to  help  her  husband,  who  called 
the  number. 

"The  person  who  answered  the  phone 
wouldn't  tell  her  what  the  Job  was  ab-.iut 
or  what  comp,'Lny  was  advertising,  but  ar- 
ranged for  someone  to  come  to  her  home 
that  day,"  reports  Gerald  Kopel.  Colorado 
state  representative.  "A  man  appeared  at  rer 
home,  identifying  himself  as  an  agent  for  a 
viicuum  cleaner  company.  He  told  tlie 
woman  that  all  she  h.od  to  do  was  make 
phone  calls  for  the  company,  lining  up  ap- 
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polntmentfi  so  he  could  get  Into  homf-s  t-n 
sell  the  vacuum  cleaner.  For  every  sale  he 
made,  he  stiid,  she  would  receive  $50.  He 
waved  a  green  paper  In  front  of  her  on  which 
waa  written  the  words  'flXty  dollars  ' 

"The  agent  brought  In  the  vacuum  cle;uier 
and  demonstrated  how  it  worked  The 
housewife  said  she  would  tr>-  out  the  Job. 
The  agent  gave  her  the  paper  that  had 
'fifty  dollars'  written  on  it,  and  had  her 
sign  several  papers.  Just  as  I'.e  was  ready 
to  leave,  he  said,  'Here's  another  paper  to 
sign.  It's  Just  a  receipt  to  show  you  have 
our  vacuum  cleaner.' 

"The  housewife  said.  But  we  already  have 
a  vacuum  cleaner.'  The  agent  suggested  she 
just  keep  It  in  her  home  to  demonstrate  it. 
The  paper  the  woman  and  her  husband 
signed  was  blank.  But  the  copies  under- 
neath weren't." 

What  the  couple  actually  signed.  Mr, 
Kopel  reports,  was  a  chattel  mortgage  obli- 
gating them  to  pay  $400  for  a  vacuum  cleaner 
that  they  dldnt  need,  and  which  later  was 
appraised  as  actually  worth  $75. 

For  the  phone  calls  the  woman  made,  she 
received  no  payments.  She  could  not  even 
cash  the  "$50  advance"  the  agent  gave  her 
It  said  on  the  back  that  it  was  to  be  used 
for  the  endorsee's  own  purchase 

Mr.  Kopel,  who  Is  a  nationally-known  spe- 
cialist In  bankruptcy  law  as  well  as  a  state 
legislator.  Investigated  further.  He  found 
that  In  Just  six  weeks  70  families  in  his  area 
had  been  victimized  by  this  one  company. 
at  $400  per  vacuvim  cleaner. 

MI1.UONS    OF    DOI.L.^RS    IN    LuS.SES  ' 

Add  the  families  In  this  and  other  cities 
who  have  been  trapped  by  similar  referral 
schemes  Into  buying  not  only  vacuum  clean- 
ers, but  TV  sets,  aluminum  siding,  water 
softeners  and  other  goods,  and  the  losses  to 
moderate-Income  families  run  into  millions 
of  dollars  a  year. 

Not  the  least  reprehei.sible  of  the  parties 
Involved  In  referral  schemes  are  the  news- 
papers who  accept  the  fake  employment  ar.i 
similar  classified  ads  without  checking  them 
to  see  If  they  are  legitimate  job  offers. 

Often  such  referral  agents  make  appoint- 
ments by  using  the  name  of  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive of  the  family,  reports  Helen  Nelson, 
California  consumer  counsel,  who  has  been 
waging  a  vigorous  battle  In  her  state  to  de- 
fend consumers  against  such  depredations. 

"The  agent  even  may  pay  you  to  listen  to 
his  demonstration,"  Mrs.  Nelson  warns.  "He 
may  say  he  Is  not  selling  anything  but  is 
advertising  In  the  home  instead  of  on  tele- 
vision or  In  the  newspapers  He  describes 
how  much  money  you  can  make  by  referring 
other  customers.  Then  he  e.xplRins  you  have 
to  sign  a  'friendship  bond'  or  'advertising 
agreement'  or  some  other  paper  to  earn  this 
money.  But  If  you  do  sign,  you  will  sign 
yourself  Into  a  long-term  contract  at  a  high 
rate  of  Interest  for  an  item  that's  overpriced 
to  begin  with." 

Some  of  our  readers  at  least  have  learned 
how  to  protect  themselves.  A  Los  Angeles 
worklngman  wrote  us  about  how  the  referral 
scheme  operates  in  the  sale  of  TV  sets,  .^:id 
how  he  avoided  getting  caught 

"A  close  friend  of  yours  tells  you  that  you 
could  qualify  for  a  TV  set  at  no  cost.  Since 
you  trust  your  friend,  you  accept  the  ap- 
pointment with  a  company  agent.  After  a 
very  Intelligent  talk,  he  persu.ides  you  to  sign 
an  agreement  with  the  promlje  that  if  you 
get  six  i)ersons  within  six  months,  that  TV 
would  be  yours.  But  I  checked  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  first,  and  found  out 
about  this  scheme.  I  preferred  to  pay  the 
cost  of  a  TV  set  myself  than  to  get  any  other 
people  involved  in   this  agreement  ' 


PHONY    PITCH    FOR    FIRE    .1L.\RMS 

P.irents  of  young  children  are  proving  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  the  siUes  pitch  for 
fire  alarm  systems,  reports  Dollars  and  Deci- 
sions, the  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont Extension  Service. 

A  St.  Louis  company,  K-V  Builders, 
recently  consented  to  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission order  forbidding  It  to  use  referral 
promises  in  Its  ads  or  salesman's  solicitations 
for  aluminum  siding.  The  PTC  alleged  that 
customers  did  not  receive  a  tx)m!s  for  each 
sale  made  when  they  agreed  to  allow  their 
hoine.s  to  be  used  for  display  purpoees.  In 
tact,  the  FTC  said,  the  Insuillations  rarely 
were  used  for  showing  to  other  prospects. 

In  one  of  many  cases  of  referral  selling  of 
carpeting  that  has  come  to  our  attention. 
Luxor  Carpet.s,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  DC. 
which  formerly  operated  as  Factory  Outlet 
Carpets.  Inc.,  was  forbidden  by  tlie  FTC  from 
overstating  the  commissions  received  by  cus- 
tomers from  referral  sales.  The  FTC  com- 
plained that  few.  If  any,  participants  receive 
enough  conmiissions  to  get  their  own  carpet- 
ing at  little  or  no  cost,  as  the  firm  and  its 
salesmen  had  claimed. 


Ninety-three  Nations  Still  in  Debt  to  Uncle 
Sam — $18  Billions  Outstanding 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILilNOIS 

1\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  1.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Associated  Prc^s  recently  compiled  an 
excellent  analy.<^is  of  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  owes  the  Uiiited  States  both  for 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  debts. 
It  is  ifiterestint,'  to  note  that  some  of  the 
countries  that  owe  us  the  largest  sum 
of  money  arc  amon'-;  our  .severest  critics 
and.  of  course,  headin:;  the  list  of  the  un- 
grateful is  France  whose  Chai'les  de 
Gaulle  is  reaching  new  heights  in  in- 
gratitude. 

The  A--..>oc;ated  Press  stoi'v  and  chart 
follows: 

NlNETY-THRF.E      N.\TIONS     STTLL      IN      DEBT     TO 
UNOI.E    SaM-«18    Bn.LIONS    OtITST.\NDING 

Doesn't   lNCLt.-DE   Unp.\id   BiLtJS  of  World 

W.^R  I 

W.^sHINGTON.  July  19. — Being  In  debt  to 
Uncle  Sam  stiU  is  f.vshionable  in  world  af- 
fairs. No  fewer  than  103  rotintrle^s — .cid  gov- 
ernment books  carry  BeUium-Luxcmburg 
and  Rhodesia-Nyasaland  as  one  country 
each — have  been  in  debt  to  this  nation  at 
one  time  or  another  since  World  War  II  and 
the  v.ist  majoritj-— 93— still  are. 

This  doesn't  include  World  War  I  debts,  on 
which  nothing  has  been  paid  since  1932  ex- 
cept for  regular  Instalments  made  by  Fin- 
land, the  only  country  not  in  arrears  on  an 
outstanding  'World  War  I  debt. 

The  latest  unpublished  figures  compiled 
by. the  dep.artment  of  commerce  show  that  as 
of  List  Dec,  31,  money  owed  the  United  States 
by  forei-'n  governments  and  enterprises  to- 
taled $18,8&4.488,763.  exclusive  of  interest  and 
World  War  I  debt 

SEVENTEEN    STn.L    OWE 

The  grand  total  reached  $39.555.798,'280  10 
when  the  tinpaid  principal  and  interest  still 
owed  by   17  nations  from  World  War  I  are 


added.  That  latter  figure  alone  came  to 
$20,691,309,517.10  as  of  June  30,  1965.  the 
most  recent  date  for  which  figures  are  av.ul- 
able. 

This  Is  only  war  debt  still  carried  on  the 
government's  books.  Billions  more  were 
handed  out  free  by  the  United  States.  But 
it  isn't  always  true  that  foreign  nations  never 
rep.iy  what  they  owe  Uncle  Sam. 

Ten  countries  have  paid  off  their  World 
War  II  and  post-w.ir  debt- — Algeria.  Angola, 
Barbados,  B.xhrain,  British  Guiana.  British 
Honduras,  Canada,  Hong  Kong,  New 
Caledonia,  and  Sweden.  C.uiada  and  S'^'eden 
owed  the  most— $196,069,726  and  $24,199,886 
respectively. 

THREE  P.MD   OFF 

Three  countries  have  paid  off  their  World 
W.ir  I  debts — Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  Liberia. 
But  officials  don't  expect  any  funher  pay- 
ments from  Cuba,  now  under  communist 
control,  on  its  other  loans  from  Uncle  S.ani. 
Cuba  still  owes  the  United  States  $36,266,581 
on  an  original  principal  of  $68,555,247. 

Most  countries  make  regular  payments  on 
their  World  War  II  and  post-war  loans  altho 
some  occasionally  are  late  and  Russia  and 
Nationalist  China,  in  particular,  dispute  the 
ex.act  amount  owed  for  World  War  II. 

Officials  said,  however,  that  Russia  still 
makes  yearly  payments  of  about  10  million 
dollars  on  World  War  II  debts,  which  United 
States  books  carried  as  190  millions  last  Dec 
31.  World  War  I  Is  a  different  story,  except 
fur  Finland. 

DELAYED   BY    DIVISION 

Payments  on  World  War  I  debt  stopped 
after  a  one-year  moratorium  was  declared  in 
1932.  In  1953,  the  United  States  agreed  that 
no  further  payments  need  be  made  until  final 
settlement  of  World  War  I  reparations  pay- 
ments by  Germany. 

With  Germany  still  divided,  no  settlement 
is  in  sight. 

Greece,  Incidentally,  plans  to  begin  m.iking 
payments  on  its  World  War  I  debt  soon, 
commerce  officials  said. 

The  country  most  in  debt  to  the  United 
States  is  the  United  Kingdom,  which  lends 
both  lists — 9.45  billion  dollars  on  World  War 
I  and  3,98  billions  on  World  War  II  ;nui 
post-war. 

CRIES    IN    CONGRE-SS 

France,  altho  it  hasn't  paid  any  tiling  on 
Its  World  War  I  debt  in  more  than  30  ye.irs. 
Is  rapidly  paying  more  recent  loans  from  the 
United  States  and  now  owes  only  404  mil- 
lions on  World  War  II  and  post-war  debt. 
France  has  repaid  more  than  2  billion  dollars. 

There  have  been  cries  In  Congress  and 
elsewhere  insisting  that  France  pay  its  World 
War  I  obligations  because  of  its  policy  of 
converting  at  least  34  million  dollars  in 
American  currency  monthly  Into  United 
States  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  The  ttovern- 
ment  fears  that  any  refusal  to  permit  con- 
version of  dollars  to  gold  in  France's  case 
would  only  shake  confidence  in   the  dollar. 

Uncle  Sam's  g^•nero^ity  isn't  confinc<l  to 
nation;'!  boundaries.  Fotu-  different  inter- 
national organizations.  Including  the  United 
Nations,  also  have  debts  with  the  United 
States.  r. 

The  United  Nations  still  owes  104,57  mil- 
lions on  a  141.26  million  dollar  debt.  Other 
international  organizations  owing  money  are 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization,  the 
European  Atomic  Encnty  community,  and 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  community. 

Here's  NAnoN-BY-NATiON  Breakdown  op 
Dector-s 
Washi.ngton.  July  19. — Here  Is  a  country- 
by-country  breakdown  of  World  Was  I  debt 
as  of  June  30,  1965.  the  morst  recent  Jigures 
available; 
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Country 


Crpat  Dritain 

France 

ItLily 

lidt'ium. 

Ku.'isia 

I'ohiiid ■' 

('/••clioslovakia 

Homaiiia 

VuRoslaviu 

(ircpce 

Arincnia 

Ks(i)iii<\ 

Austria 

Latvia 

Lithuttiua 

Finlmid.. . 

lluiiKary 

Cuba 

Niciirngua 

Liberia 


Here  Is  a  coimtry-by-country  breakdown  of 
World  Wiu-  U  and  post-war  debt  as  of  last 
Doc.  31,  the  most  recent  date  for  which 
complete  figures   are   available.     Figures  for 


I'ayments  fprind- 
pal  and  intcreil) 


$2, 0'J4.  VA.  M7.  74 

4Si\{i7.=..W»1.0O 

l(l(l,S.><),  (««).  Ill 

12.  I9t.  L'73.  24 

S.  7.-JI.  ,'JlI..Vj 

22,  r4fi,  297.  "..S 

21.1,  1M.(|<J2. 'ill 

4, 7U1,II()7.  22 

2.  .o(vS.  771.00 

4, 127.  050,  01 

i,'248,"432,67 

sr,2.  fies.  00 
7ii|.,'i4».  07 

1 .  237,  y.'.fi.  r>8 

1".  i»si,  2;fM. 'j3 

•"■,"i'>. '.Jia  7ii 

12.  .■Sri,  7.M..W 
IHS.  .■J7,VS4 
3ti,  471.  M 


Tl)t;il  still  owcj  .111 
iludiiig  interest; 


$9,  453,  659, 


.  .w),  »:j2 

;,  2,'>l,  4S3. 
lii'iH.  SOT. 

(.til.  lAII, 

4^'.^,  sin. 

21-'').  ^22 

111.  lull 

S2,  .M¥1 
4,-..  ,',9U, 

:ki,  3,w, 

35, 1M2, 
2i;,  (124, 
14,  v,>f) 
13,  37,\ 
■'■.071, 
4,  U(>S, 


301,  S3 
49,1.  .'.7 
409.34 
077.60 

M^.  28 
224.  20 
0.'J2.  34 
lUO.  ra 
4ri».  7S 
33,'..  10 
U9f..  73 
300.81 
.■■.39,  ,'.9 
310.  04 
4K7.  90 
0(10,  i«) 
341.  20 


individual  countries  may  not  add  to  the  total 
borrowed  because  of  currency  and  other  ad- 
justments made  over  the  years. 


f'-'iiiitry 


I'nit<'(l  Kingdom 

India _ 

Brazil _., '_'_"_ 

I'aki-i;ui '.'.'...'".'. 

.J:ipiiii '"'-.'.VS.' 

Turlify ._ IIIIIIIIIII" 

■^'tiposiavia rj 

Chilo 

I'niti'd  Arab  Republic '.'.". 

Israi'l : 

."^pain. 

France ......'. 

( 'liin.i  ( Formosa) IIIIIII"! 

Argent  Ina 

Criliinibia ..... 

Mi>xico I--.." 

Morocco.. 

Iran ""III^I'l'l^"'^ 

("•nil. my 

Hussia '_''_        '_' 

CtH'Oo' '"m^!^ 

Ind.incsia _        

I'.TU 

Itiilv 

iniuiii -"iiiiiiiii;; 

r'nrtiii'ai ■■ 

riiilippines 

I.iU-ria .''"!";"""" 

Tuni-ia... 

Tuland,.. 

Ottrr? "" 


rnl.il    bi.rTuWLC 

I'rineipal 

I'riiicipal 

re|i!iid 

StiU  owed 

$,'.,  MV..  «8,  S28 

II.  4H<i.  525.  9.-,5 

$3. 9-«,  33n.  440 

3.  -12S,  INS,  .•is7 

2M.  110,  240 

3.  lOs.  .(.'s  415 

1.919.019.147 

737.  sOi,  :iHl 

1,  076,  .Xi.  345 

1,  07^.  tisy,  i;i:( 

^s,  On.i,  n;4 

1.0.10.  312.912 

l,r,H,277.  :.'.9 

.v'.u,  i;7i;.  i;7,i 

7ii.t,  un,  Os5 

iii2.  M.ij.  9s4 

7s,  37\  074 

'.■s(.  (.14,  7n(; 

72.').  l.'jy.  4l> 

«3.  512.  799 

013,  hs9.  951 

-H2.  tm.9.'i9 

2a5.  ,s«li,  225 

,5(.9.  401.  925 

:.95.  715,  7H0 

35,  922.  379 

5.'.5.  500,  5 19 

till,  O'Jl.Oys 

1V2.  9til.  tts.S 

419,  701  297 

5.t».  71S.  S7'! 

l-M.  .'2S.  itVJ 

41'.'.  4,i4  s(l 

2.  .i3».  9**.  591 

2.  127.  IsO.  907 

404,3sl,s.;7 

•''72.2i:i.  4tv; 

213.  (102.  2,s7 

.'s5S,  Isti,  7s2 

594,  701,  907 

231,  lis.  OtO 

349,  944.  9m 

."■.21',.  9.i4,  290 

220. 1 15.  Oil! 

27.S,  5S.3.  an 

712,  via  7:i9 

4.'.ii.  417.  W5 

2.53.  20is,  119 

2V2. 470.  :if4 

19,  9,i5,  oi;i 

2.'1,  hOl,  340 

354.  .345.  406 

)05,  012.  MOO 

219.  .501  331 

1,  :M.  .372.  Ml 

1,  131.  093.  239 

225,  019,  7-2 

222,  494.  ,'i74 

32,  4M.  073 

I'.'U,  (Xrs,  9(11 

2>^>i,  OO.'),  952 

107.  I.W.IH 

179  370  S9,') 

■m.  100,  l.'Ki 

123.  4,53.  :«31 

170,221   017 

:i2<j.  2.0.  4v1 

179.  ;!57,  S06 

146.  SOf.O:i| 

722.  279.  227 

577,  2t'kh,  4.>9 

1 45,  OOl)  950 

12.S.2M.  UOO 

in.  ■!0;!.9,i2 

111,  790  00s 

134,425,231 

■22,  474.  904 

111.  009.1^79 

2^,,  237.  495 

ISO,  30'2,  707 

104.  5!9.  :is7 

120.  755,  5:{3 

19.  090.  ,525 

102.3(13,  4(K 

94.  102,  9.Vi 

5.  257,  9S,S 

W.  427.  25S 

142.  2;!l,t;i0 

59.  K,53.  .'>5S 

K2.  37B  9.'i4 

3,990.515,337 

2, 130,  90s,  143 

1,  S47,  819.  ,541 

Proposal  for  Minimizing  the  Public  Hard- 
ship b  Transportation  Strikes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1966 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must 
be  clear  to  those  involved— the  machin- 
ists, tht-  airline  operators,  the  public,  and 
the  Govemment— that  a  protracted 
stnke  of  five  major  airlines,  or  the  dis- 
continuance of  air  transportation  ser\-- 
ice.  Is  no  longer  tolerable, 

Regardle.ss  of  the  efficacy,  even  need, 
of  the  strike  device  in  ordinary  labor- 
management  disputes,  It  is  no  longer  an 
appropriate  weapon  in  labor  disputes 
when  public  hardship  or  a  national 
emergency  is  involved. 

The  public  has  a  majority  interest  in 
the  transportation  business.  Trans- 
portation—air,  water,  land,  or  rail— Is  a 


senice,  a  public  seiTice,  •whether  passen- 
ger, mail,  or  freight. 

The  taxpayer  has  a  large  stake  in  all 
transportation  businesses. 

Profits  are  essential  to  the  airlines  and 
Important  to  the  public.  The  wages 
should  be  fair  for  the  work  done.  The 
profits  should  be  fair  for  the  risk.  In- 
vestment, and  service  rendered.  Neither 
excessive  wages  nor  excessive  profits 
should  be  taken  at  the  expense  of  the 
user  of  the  transportation  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer  who  contributes 
to  the  subsidies  and  governmental  serv- 
ices to  the  industi'y. 

Any  excessive  profits  or  wages  which 
are  not  returned  to  the  public  in  reduced 
fares  are  just  a^  inflationary  and  unac- 
ceptable as  increased  prices  that  are  re- 
quired by  excessive  wage  or  profit 
demands.  The  fare-paying  traveler  is 
just  as  entitled  to  a  slice  of  the  extra 
profits  as  are  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  taxpayer  is  just  as  much 
entitled  to  a  slice  of  the  extraordinary 
profits  as  they  were  obligated  to  subsi- 
dize when  profits  were  impossible. 


In  many  places  public  transpoitation 
Is  an  absolute  necessity,  Interruptioivs 
of  tran.sportation  can  quickly  and  ea.si!y 
become  a  public  inconvenience  or  hai  d- 
ship  or  a  iiarional  emcreency. 

Presently  it  must  be  dear  that  a  ixi- 
htic^l  .solution  is  usually  wron.?  or  often 
imix)s.sible.  It  would  appear  a.=:  though 
Pre,sident  Johnson  has  refused  to  inter- 
vene in  either  the  airline  or  the  New 
York  City  transport  strikes  for  political 
reasons.  Politics  has  no  place  in  labor 
dLsputps  when  the  national  interest  or 
public  inconvenience  is  involved. 

President  Johnson  is  quick  to  use  hi.s 
office  to  control  steel,  aluminum  and 
other  industries,  but  la<-ffardlv  when 
unions  exceed  the  administration  eco- 
nomic puidclmps  allecedlv  desl.Emed  to 
forestall  inTlation.  Perhaps  another 
President  would  be  similariy  encumbered 
and  .shackled  by  the  feared  political  con- 
sequences. 

Through      pi'e.s,c-agcntr^',      President 
Johnson  attempted  to  milk  as  much  po- 
litical advanta.r;;e  as  possible  out  of  the 
negotiation    proceedings.      His    curious 
outward  detachment  from  the  necotia- 
tions   until  settlement   appeared  Immi- 
nent,  then  the  nichttime  summons  of 
the  parties  to  the  Wliite  House  woodshed 
the  mandatory  closeting  of  the  netrotia- 
tors  in  the  Executive  ofHces.  the  grand 
TV  announcement  nf  the  ■•noninflation- 
an-"    settlement,    the    devious    childish 
withholding  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment from  the  public,  the  taxpayers  and 
the  families  of  the  machinists  until  the 
time  of  the  election  must  have  demon- 
strated that  this  President  and  his  labor 
advisers  do  not  understand  labor,  do  not 
care  about  management,  and  have  little 
conccm  for  the  public  or  the  taxpaver 
Neither  crass  politics  nor  cheap  press- 
a.gentry  have  any  legitimate  or  helpful 
place  In  labor-management.    The  Pres- 
ident lias  mLshandled  the  airUne  strike 
The  President  cannot  be  blamed  en- 
tirely because  there  is  no  prescribed  plan 
or  procedure  for  solution. 

A  new  procedm-e  for  settling  strikes  of 
this  nature  is  desperately  needed  to  re- 
sume air  transportation  service  now  and 
to  preclude  such  a  public  inconvenience 
and  hardship  in  the  future. 

The  present  law  pemiits  Congress  and 
the  President  to  weasel  out  of  their  re- 
sponsibility. Congress  leaves  the  prob- 
lem to  the  President;  the  President  defers 
to  the  Con.gress.  GeneraUy.  President 
Johnson  likes  to  intrude  on  the  preroea- 
tlves  of  the  legislature— but  not  in  dis- 
tasteful strike  situation.s.  Concress  must 
enact  clear  enabling  legislation. 

Compulsoiy  arbitration  is  a  distaste- 
fui  method  for  settling  an  ordinaiy 
labor-management  dispute.  Compulsory 
arbitration  brings  together  representa- 
tives of  both  contending  parties  with  a 
neutral  third  party  acceptable  to  both 
contenders.  While  compulsion  In  any 
form  in  a  free  society  is  objectionable  the 
inhumanitarian  hardships  of  unabated 
use  of  economic  power  by  either  labor  or 
management  are  also  objectionable 
Heretofore.  Congress  has  refused  to  in- 
voke compulsory  arbitration  for  many 
good  reasons.  The  enormity  of  the  pub- 
lic detriment  now  overwhelms  the  rea- 
sons against  compulsory  arbitration. 
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Seeing  50  better  solution,  I  suggest  the 
addition  of  this  tool  to  present  labor- 
mangemfent  relations  law. 

I  proiJbse  that  compulsory  arbitration 
machinery  be  set  in  operation  when  the 
President  or,  and  I  rei^eat  "or."  the  Con- 
gress makes  the  determination  that  a 
strike  has  become  a  national  emergency 
or  an  Intolerable  public  nuisance.  No 
more  deferring  of  the  Congress  or  the 
President  to  the  other;  no  more  fiddiinsr. 
no  more  "dllly  dallj-ins"  or  charging  one 
another  of  failure  to  act.  Secondly,  I 
propose  the  representation  of  the  pub- 
lic on  the  Board  of  Aibitration.  I  sug- 
gest a  three-member  Board  with  full 
authority  to  settle  all  issues.  One  repre- 
sentative selected  by  labor,  one  by  man- 
agement and  one  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Arbitration  Association  or  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  represent 
the  public,  user,  and  taxpayer  interests. 
All  other  procedures  of  the  present  law 
could  be  retained. 

These  new  but  simple  suggestions 
would  Insure  more  nearly  fair  settle- 
ments without  the  enormous  losses,  hard- 
ships and  Inconveniences  of  discontin- 
ued service. 

My  plan,  when  known  and  understood 
by  the  parties,  would  encourage,  if  not 
impel,  quicker  settlements  of  labor  dis- 
putes. It  would  Insure  more  stability 
and  productivity  in  public  transportation 
Industries. 

I  believe  scholars  and  students  of  la- 
bor-management relations  know  what  is 
necessary.  We  do  not  need  a  study 
commission.  We  do  not  need  protracted 
hearings  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
We  need  courage.  We  need  to  eliminate 
politics.  We  need  to  consider  the  pub- 
lic. We  need  new  enabling  legislation. 
We  need  It  now. 

These  proposals  are  intended  to,  and 
do.  protect  the  basic  right  of  labor  to 
organize,  bargain,  and  strike.  They  also 
protect  the  necessary  right  of  investors 
to  earn  a  profit,  and  of  management  to 
manage  its  business. 

Reckless,  irresponsible,  callous,  or 
greedy  action  by  either  party  must  be 
minimized.  The  public  rights  must  have 
primacy  and  must  be  protected  now  and 
In  the  future. 

I  urge  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  consider  my  proposals  which  are  in- 
cluded in  my  bill. 


to  introduce  this  .<!tatemcnc  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  I  believe  it  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  my  colleagues: 

St.memen'T  on  Vietnam 

Recent  stotements  by  Premier  Ky  suggest- 
ing .-\n  invasion  of  North  Vietnam,  and  even- 
tual war  With  Red  China,  indicate  he  and 
other  South  Vletn.omcse  generals  have  am- 
bitions that  extend  far  beyond  and  contra- 
dict the  limited  aims  stated  by  President 
Johnson  In  seeking  self-determination  for 
the  Vietnamese  people.  The  danger  that  the 
war  will  spread  Is  Increasing  dally  Exten- 
sion of  the  conflict  may  embroil  the  major 
pjwers  of  the  world  In  a  destructive  and 
brut^^l  confrontation  that  would  shatter  all 
hopes  of  world  peace. 

Premier  Ky's  statements  dramatize  the  ne- 
ce5.-ity  for  the  .American  government  to  re- 
direct lt5  enprgies  more  forcefully  in  pursuit 
of  a  peaceivil  political  settlement  of  the  war. 
The  .spir;a  of  escalation  now  being  advocated 
by  G(ncr.%l  Ky  must  be  opposed  and  new 
Initiatives  attempted  for  negotiated  settle- 
ment The  United  Stat<?s  should  use  Its 
great  influence  to  assure  that  fair  and  free 
elections  open  to  all  parties  will  be  held  in 
the  South  so  that  a  truly  represenUative  ci- 
vilian government  may  be  established.  The 
granting  of  political  rights  to  all  would  offer 
a  pe,\ceful  alternative  to  those  who  now  pur- 
sue the  path  of  armed  rebellion. 
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Wednesday.  August  3,  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
July  29.  46  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  sponsored  a  statement 
on  Vietnam  in  response  to  the  recent 
pronouncement  by  Premier  Ky  suggest- 
ing an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  and 
eventual  war  with  Red  China.  As  one 
of  the  signatory  Members,  I  would  like 


A  Mother  Does  Her  Bit 
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CF 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFOR.N'IA  > 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  morale  of  our  men  in  our  Armed 
Forces  over.seas  Is  vitally  important,  not 
only  to  their  own  well-being,  but  to  their 
performance  of  duty.  As  every  soldier 
and  sailor  knows,  such  morale  is  lifted 
immeasurably  by  the  arrival  of  parcels 
and  mail  from  home. 

One  mother  who  realizes  this  and  who 
Is  doing  more  than  her  share  to  boost 
the  morale  not  only  of  her  o»ti  son  but 
of  aJl  members  of  his  outfit  Is  Mrs. 
Leonard  Sellers  of  my  own  district  in 


California.    Mr.  Lee  Chilson,  who  writes 
a  column  in  the  Chula  Vista  Star-News, 
took  note  of  this  in  the  issue  of  July  14, 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the   CoNGRESsiON.'SL   RECORD   thls   heart- 
warming newspaper  account  of  the  activ- 
ities of  Mrs.  Sellers  in  sending   to  the 
troops  overseas  such  typically  American 
products  as  hamburgers,  and  the  joyous 
welcome  with  which  her  packages  are 
received   by   men   fighting  in  Vietnam: 
A  ^roTI:cR  Does  Her  Bit 
•'It's  hard  to  put  down  on  paper  how  happy 
I  and  the  rest  of  the  guys  were  the  day  the 
GcKxhe  box  cnme.     It  brou'::ht  us  all  a  11' tie 
closer  to  home  — even  if  for  only  a  ffw  min- 
utes." .  .  .  "Your  son  Paul  Is  lucky  to  have 
such   a  wonderful   family.     Tlie   t'ocxiie   box 
w-is  Just  rreat.     Thpnk  you  so  mxirli,"   ,   .   . 
"Tlie   box  was  wonderful.     It  brought  bafk 
nif^mories  of  home.    It  f;ets  lonely  over  here," 
Those  were  Just  a  few  of  the  quotes  from 
letters  received   thLs   week   by  Mrs.   Leonard 
Sellers,    1058    Monserate    Ave,,    Chula    Vi?:a. 
They  came  from  her  son  and  a  dozen  or  so 
of  his  Marine  pals  fighting  the  war  in  far-off 
Viet  Nam.    The  "goodie  boxes"  that  brought 
on  all  the  thanks  were  m.ailed  several  weeks 
ago  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sellers.    -They  weren't 
the  usual  boxes  of  candy  and  cookies,  though. 
They   were   filled   with   real  American   ham- 
burgers. 

We  told  you  about  Mrs.  Sellers  and  her 
efforts  to  get  the  'burgers  all  the  way  to  Viet 
Nam  several  weeks  ago.  She  packed  cans  of 
beef  patties  and  WTapped  btiiis  In  special 
material  so  they  would  stay  fresh  on  the 
long  trip.  This  week  she  received  pictures 
and  letters  of  thanks.  She  let  us  read  them, 
Including  this  one  from  her  son: 

"The  box  that  I  remember  (and  always 
will)  was  the  box  of  hamburgers,  and  there's 
a  little  story  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  how 
we  finally  got  a  chance  to  eat  them.  Sunday 
at  about  11  a.m.  we  got  the  word  to  pack  up 
our  gear  because  we  were  moving  out.  We 
pot  on  trucks  and  they  took  us  to  our  base  in 
Chu-Lal.  We  made  up  field  transport  packs 
and  went  to  the  airstrip. 

"While  we  were  waiting  to  board  the  plane 
we  had  mall  call.  I  got  some  letters  and  a 
couple  of  boxes.  We  opened  the  smaller  box 
and  ate  the  cookies  but  I  knew  what  was  in 
the  big  package.  I  was  so  loaded  down  with 
gear  that  carrying  the  box  was  a  little  diffi- 
cut  so  a  couple  of  the  guys  carried  my  pack 
and  gear. 

"Believe  me,  we  really  guarded  that  box. 
We  handled  It  like  it  was  gla£S.  Finally  we 
boarded  our  plane  and  flew  to  DaNang.  We 
got  on  trucks  again  and  they  took  us  south 
to  a  camp.  When  we  got  to  the  camp  It  was 
almost  dark.  Most  of  us  hadn't  eaten  all  day. 
"We  opened  the  box.  (I  took  some  pic- 
tures and  it  was  Just  about  dark  so  I  hope 
they  came  out.)  I  guess  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  how  fast  the  hamburgers  disappeared. 
They  were  delicious.  And  you  should  have 
seen  some  of  the  other  Marines  coming  by 
when  they  saw  our  gang  eating  real  ham- 
burgers. They  couldn't  believe  their  eyes!  " 
Terry  Fountain,  another  Chula  Vista  youth 
who  Joined  the  Marine  Corpe  with  Sellers, 
also  wrote  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sellers  about  the 
'burgers.  "They  were  great.  Everyone  en- 
Joyed  them.  Only  thing  missing  were  some 
pretty  girls  to  serve  them,"  he  wrote. 

And  Don  Schneider,  the  Navy  corpsman 
with  Sellers'  unit,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
'burgers  he  received:  "They  were  Just  great. 
We  heated  them  on  a  little  stove  and  they 
brought  back  a  lot  of  memories.  It  gets 
lonely  out  here."  Schneider,  who  everyone 
calls  "Doc,"  has  been  In  the  Navy  4Vi  years 
and  Is  the  father  of  a  five-month-old  son. 

Tom  Tobln  of  LaPuente,  Calif.,  was  on 
duty  during  the  DaNang  riots  when  his  box 
of    'burgers    came.      He    wrote    Mrs.    Sellers, 
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"JuEt  a,  noi<;  to  thank  you  so  much  for  the 
li.inibiUb'ers.  We're  bu.^-y  here  and  there  isn't 
luucii  lime  to  write.  Tlianks  ag:un."  Tobin 
13  the  Marine  who  ni:ide  tlie  first  request 
for  hamburgers.  "He  started  the  whole 
thing,"    Mrs.    Sellers    said    this    week. 
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IN  THE  H0L:SE  of  REPIIE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1966 

Mr.  FUQUA,  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
considerable  accomplisliments  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Georgia,  the 
Honorable  Maston  O'Neal,  is  an  ability 
to  spin  a  set  of  historical  facts  into  most 
interesting  stories. 

I  would  like  to  have  tlie  above  cap- 
tioned   article    which    he    has    written 
printed  in  the  pages  of  the  Record,  for 
it  is  a  most  int<>rc.sting  story  about  a 
fascinating  period  in  American  historj'. 
Florid\'s  "Pocahontas"  and  Georgia's 
"John  Smith" 
(By  Masto.nj  O'Neal) 
Few  Americans  ever  heard  of  the  Indian 
princess,    MiUee.    or    of    the    young    Georgia 
soldier    from    Milledgevllle    named    Duncan 
McKrimmon,    yet    their    story    was    one    to 
parallel  that  of  Pocahontas  and  Capt.ain  John 
Smith.     During   the   First   Seminole   War   it 
w.as  the  subject  of  many  newspaper  articles 
and  later  on  in  the  early  1800's  a  number  of 
historians  devoted  a  page  or  two  to  the  now 
forgotten  pair. 

Pocahont-iis  is  well  known  to  every  modern 
school  boy  and  girl.  Why,  the  difference? 
Did  .she  have  a  press  agent,  or.  to  borrow  a 
phr;ii:e  much  used  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
did  she  "pre-empt  the  field"  of  that  tvpe  of 
heroism  ? 

Malee,  whose  name  became  Milly  Francis, 
Wis  belatedly  recognized  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  St^ites.  She  w.is  the  first  woman 
ever  aw;u-ded  a  Congrcpsion;U  medal  and  a 
pension,  only  to  have  the  slowly  moving 
wheels  of  official  W.a.shington  delay  the  award 
until  three  days  before  she  died  a  pitiful 
and  consumptive  pauper.  This  was  twenty- 
four  years  after  she  had  saved  the  white  man 
from  execution  at  the  stake. 

The  Milly  Francis-Duncan  McKrimmon 
r,tory  is  offered  as  fact — not  fiction.  Tr.acing 
it  out  while  thumbing  througli  old  books 
listed  on  the  last  page  herein  h.os  provided 
fine  entertainment.  These  books  were  made 
available  by  Florida  State  Library,  Georgia 
Extension  Library  Service,  the  University  of 
Georgia's  rare  book  section,  and  Library  of 
Congress,  and  obtained  through  the  Decatur- 
Seminole  Regional  Library. 

Duncan  McKrimmon  was  a  young  Milledge- 
vllle lad  caught  up  in  the  excitement  of 
events  leading  to  the  First  Seminole  War. 
This  war  of  the  winter  of  1817-1818  was  not 
much  of  a  war.  It  was  too  one-sided.  The 
Indians  had  been  rampaging  the  border  be- 
tween A.merlcan  Georgia  and  SpanLsh  Florida 
while  being  spurred  on  by  the  British  in  that 
area  who  stUl  had  not  gotten  over  the  loss 
of  the  War  of  1812. 

General  Andrew  Jackson  made  one  of  his 
characteristically  Impetuous  marches  from 
Tennessee  through  Georgia  to  the  trouble 
spot  and  in  doing  so  went  by  Fort  Hawkins 
(now  Macon).  Hartford  (Just  across  the 
Ocmulgee  from  present  day  Hawkinsvillel . 


Port  Early  (on  the  Flint  south  of  Cordcle), 
the  friendly  Indian  village  of  Cheh.iw  (just 
above  Alb.iny).  and  the  principal  .Amcricm 
b:ist.!on  of  Fort  Scott  ( 16  miles  below  prei^ont 
day  Bainbridge  and  In  Uie  Jim  Wo.Klnifr 
D.»in  Re.ser\oir  near  the  Georgia-Florida 
border) . 

.A  few  ovc-rvvlielming  defeats  adfiiniitored 
to  grc:,tly  uiferior  Indian  forces  and  t!ie  ques- 
tionable executions  of  two  Englishmen 
(Arbuthnot  and  Ambri.ster)  just  outside  the 
Sp.inlsh  fort  at  St.  M,-.rks.  Florida  completed 
the  war. 

.As  Old  Hickory  hurried  tlirough  Georgia  he 
w:ls  joined  by  Georgia  militiamen.  Ainong 
these  w.is  young  McKrmunon.  a  priv.ite  In 
C.iptaln  Jo.-^eph  Walters'  com;).uiv  of  the  2nd 
Re;Timent. 

The  trip  into  the  wilderness  led  to  Fort 
Gadsden  on  the  Ap.-.lachlcola  River  which  had 
been  re-l)uiit  by  one  of  Jackson's  favorite 
lieutenant.^.  The  general  named  the  fort  for 
this  highly  respected  officer  who  Liter  gained 
greater  fame  -hen.  as  Ambassador  to  Mexico, 
he  negotiated  the  Gadsden  Purchii^e. 

The  troops  did  not  remain  at  Fort  Gadsden 
many  d.iys,  but  it  was  long  enoutrh  for  the 
Georgia  boy  to  slip  off  and  go  fishing,  l.'n- 
foriunately  he  lo.;t  his  way  in  the  surround- 
ing forest  and  w.ts  captured  by  a  roving  band 
of  Indians  who  bound  him  and  carried  him 
to  Prancisiown,  an  Indian  vill.ipe  between  St. 
Marks  and  tlie  now  famous  WaukuUa  Springs. 
FranciMown  was  the  village  of  a  most  in- 
fluential Creek  Indian  chief  called  by  the 
Britishers  in  the  area,  "Francis,  The  Pro- 
phet". His  Indian  Name  was  Hlllis  Hadjo, 
which  has  'oeen  phonetically  spelled  Hllllsajo 
many  times.  The  "Hadjo"  wits  a  title  which 
Welbourne  Kelloy  says  in  his  recent  novel 
Alabama  Emjiire  can  best  be  freely  trans- 
lated  "unreasonably  courageous". 

Francis,  or  Hlllis  Hadjo  was  highly  re- 
spected by  the  British,  and  especially  by 
Colonel  Edwin  Nichols,  a  hard  loser,  who  had 
suffered  part  of  Pakenham's  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  historic 
battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Nichols  h.od  now  recently  taken  Francis 
to  London  with  him  and  had  created  quite  a 
stir.  The  savage  was  lionized  by  London 
Society.  He  was  granted  an  audience  with 
the  Prince  Regent  (later  King  George  IV). 
He  was  given  a  gold  mounted  tomahawk,  a 
diamond  studded  snuffbox  and  a  large  eu.ti 
of  money.  As  an  example  of  the  reception 
given  him  a  London  Newspaper  report«l  of 
a  Ball  given  on  board  a  Russian  Frigate  Iving 
off  Woolwich  (near  London)  on  the  anni- 
ver.sity  of  the  emperor's  birth  "The  dotible 
sound  of  the  trumpet  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  patriot  Francis,  who  fought  so  glor- 
iou.sly  in  our  cause  in  America".  The  Item, 
with  further  description,  wass  reprinted  In 
Niles  Weekly  Register  of  Baltimore,  on 
March  15.  1817. 

Francis  w.as  now  b.ack  home  in  Prancls- 
town  doing  quite  a  bit  of  strutting  in  a  grey 
frock  coat  which  seemed  to  be  his  dally 
uniform. 

When  the  warriors  brought  in  the  panicky 
young  white  soldier  Francis  ordered  him  tied 
to  a  stake  on  the  edge  of  the  town.  He  w.as 
stripped  of  all  clothing.  Whether  he  was 
to  have  been  burned  at  the  stake  (as  con- 
temporary newspapers  reported),  or  whether 
he  was  to  have  been  shot  (as  Millv  her.self 
said  many  ye.ars  later)  will  probably  not  be 
definitely  established  at  this  late  date,  but 
an  execution  of  some  sort  was  about  to  take 
place  when  Milly.  the  youngest  of  the  chief's 
daughters  broke  down  and  desperately 
begged  her  father  to  spare  the  lad. 

The  Milledgevllle  Journal  later  (Nov.  3, 
1818)  outdid  itself  in  reporting  the  matter 
With  melodrama  characteristic  of  that  day's 
Journalism  It  gushed:  "the  ruthless  savages, 
having  shaved  his  head  and  reduced  his 
body  to  a  .state  of  nudity,  formed  themselvee 
Into  a  circle,  and  danced  around  him  some 


hours,  yelling  all  the  while  most  horribly 
The  youngest  daughter  of  the  Prophet  (who 
Is  about  fifteen  years  of  age  and  represented 
by  ofncers  of  the  army  we  have  conversed 
with  to  be  a  woman  very  superior  to  her 
associates)  was  s.ad  and  silent  the  who'e 
time— she  participated  not  in  the  general 
Joy,  but  was  evidently,  even  to  the  .'affrighted 
prisoner,  much  pained  at  the  savage  serine 
she  w.is  compelled  to  witness.  When  the 
faUi!  tomahawk  w.as  raised  to  termin.->.te  for- 
ever the  mortal  existence  of  the  unfortunate 
McKrimmon— at  that  critical,  that  awful 
moment.  Milly  Fnuicis,  like  an  angel  of 
mercy,  placed  herself  between  it  and  death 
resolutely  bidding  the  astoni.Vned  execu- 
tioner, if  lie  thirsted  for  human  blood  to 
shed  hers  .  .  .". 

The  daughter's  tears  prevailed  on  the 
father  as  they  have  on  countless  other 
fathers.  The  chief  sp.ired  the  bov  and  took 
him  seven  miles  away  to  Port  "st.  Marks 
where  he  sold  him  to  the  Spanish  governor 
for  seven  and  a  half  gallons  of  rum. 

In  the  meantime  General  Jack.son's  amiv 
swung  In  a  wide  circle  to  invade  the  Mlrk- 
a-^ucky  Towns  near  T.-.II:Uia,ssee  before  de- 
scending on  St,  Marks.  While  this  was  hap- 
pening .American  ships  were  ))roceeding  to 
the  pr>rt  of  St.  Marks  which  thej-  entered 
shortly  before  the  general  and  his  men  a-- 
rivcd  by  land. 

Lest  you  think  that  Americans  have  ever 
been  honorable  in  w.,rf.ire  the  ships  were 
ilying  the  Briti.sh  fl.ig. 

Although  McKrimmon  was  a  pri.'soner  of 
the  Spanish  governor  he  sought  and  obtained 
l^erniission  to  vi.--lt  the  "BrlllEh"  ship, 

Hillis  H.uijo  (F.^ancis)  .and  a  particularly 
ruthless  Indian  chief  named  Himolle  Mlcco 
als::)  went  out  in  a  canoe,  but  received  a 
different  sort  of  reception  from  -McKrimmon. 
They  were  invited  to  the  capt.iln's  cabin  for 
a  drink,  and  upon  signal  were  captureci  there 
by  the  American  jack  tars.  The  next  day 
on  Jackjon's  orders,  they  were  hung  from 
the  yardarm— Hillis  Hadjo  still  wearing  the 
grey  frock  coiit. 

The  "war"  was  s.x)n  over  with  Jackson 
ch,is;ng  the  Semmoles  across  the  Suwannee 
River,  hanging  Old  Man  Arbuthnot,  and  sub- 
jecting the  handsome  dashing,  but  tactless 
.Ambr.ster  to  the  firing  squad. 

Private  McKrimmon  returned  to  Georgia 
wi'h  his  unit,  ^ 

.Milly  was  destitute. 

The  Milledgevllle  Journal  reported.  "Now 
the  fortune  of  war  h^is  ohiced  her  in  t'^e 
power  of  the  white  p(v.->ple— she  arrived  tit 
Port  G;vd.sden  not  long  since,  with  a  numljef 
of  others  that  had  surrended.  In  a  stATving 
condition.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  a 
proper  respect  for  her  virtues  induced  the 
commanding  officer.  Colonel  Arbuckle.  to  re- 
lleve  her  Immediate  w.mts.  McKrimmon  ap- 
l>e.trs  to  have  a  due  sense  of  the  obllgatio.i 
he  t>wes  the  woman  who  saved  his  life  at  the 
hazard  of  her  own— he  left  town  l.ast  week 
to  seek  her.  and  as  far  as  may  be  in  his  power 
to  .alienate  her  misfortunes.  It  is  also  his 
firm  determination,  we  understand  If  sha 
will  consent,  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  reside 
provided  he  can  prevail  upon  her  to  do  so 
wjthln  the  settled  parts  of  Ges^rgla," 

McKnmmon's  hometown  jja-x-r  later  re- 
ported receiving  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Arbuckle  dated  Fort  Gadsden,  Der-ember  1 
Iol8  winch  said: 

"Duncan  McKrimmon  is  her— Milly  the 
Prophet  Francis's  daughter,  says  she  saved 
his  life,  or  Ufed  such  influence  as  she  pos- 
sessed to  that  effect,  from  feelings  of  hu- 
manity alone  and  that  she  would  have 
rendered  the  same  service  to  any  other  white 
man  similarly  circumstanced— she  is,  there- 
fore, not  disposed  to  accept  his  offer  of  matri- 
mony, which  has  been  made  as  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  gratitude.  The  donaUon  pre- 
sented tnrough  me  by  the  clUzens  of  Mil- 
ledgevllle to  Milly.  has  been  delivered,  and 
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she    manifested    a    considerable    dDgree    oJ 
thankfulness  for  their  kindness." 

Historian  James  Parton  reported  In  Vo'i- 
umn  n  (page  483)  of  his  "Life  of  Andrew 
Jackson-  (published  I860)  that  "—she 
yielded  at  last  and  became  his  wife.  They 
nettled  on  a  plantation  south  of  Su-A.mee 
Old  Town,  where  they  lived  very  happily  till 
1836.  when  McKrimmon  died,  leaving  Milly 
a  widow  with  eight  children.' 

Parton  was  unquestionably  wrong 
Although  historical  oblivion  socn  c.ime  '.o 
McKrimmon,  Milly  was  moved  to  Arl'.a5isa3 
(now  Oklahoma)  with  thousands  of  other 
Semlnoles.  She  appears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
again  became  a  figure  of  national  Interest 
when  discovered  by  Lt  Col.  Ethan  Allen 
Hitchcock  (later  a  major  general)  whom  the 
War  Department  had  sen:  to  observe  the 
treatment  accorded  the  removed  Ind!,\ns. 

Hitchcock's  dlarv.  later  made  the  basis  of 
two  books  ("Fifty  Years  in  Camp  and  Fieid' 
by  W    A    Groffut,   1909.  and  "A  Traveler   in 
Indian  Territory"  by  Grant  Foreman.   10.30 1 
reports  finding  her,  the  widow  of  an  Indian, 
with  three  children,  two  sons  .md  a  daughter. 
After  transacting  other  business  with  her. 
the  dlarlflt  said,  "I  spoke  of  the  story  of  her 
bavlng  saved  the  life  of  a  white  man  and 
Bhe  at  once  told  me  the  whole  story.     During 
the  war  (1817-18)  It  was  "given  out  '  that  If 
any  Indian  caught  a  white  man  he  had  the 
Ufo  of  the  white  man  in  his  power  t  no  chief 
even  could  save  himi.     Milly  heard  a  war 
whoop  and   going  to   the   place   found   that 
two  Indians   had   a  young   white   man    tied 
and    perfectly    naked:    other    Indians    came 
around  and  MlUy  described  the  white  man 
do\ibling  himself  to  screen  himself  from  the 
gaze  of  those  that  were  looking  at  him  and 
at  the  same  time  looking  anxiously  around 
as  tf  there  was  no  one  to  speak  for  him  and 
save  his  life. 

"Mllly's  eyes  were  very  animated  as  .=  lie 
gave  this  account.  She  is  a  good  lookmg  wo- 
man  now  and  must  have  been  a  beautuul 
girl.  She  was  a  little  girl,  she  said,  the  size  of 
her  daughter  now.  Seeing  the  young  man 
and  thinking  it  a  'pity  he  should  be  killed 
■he  went  to  her  father  and  urged  that  it  wiis 
a  irfty.  etc.  The  father  said  go  to  the  men 
who  have  right  over  the  young  man's  life. 
She  went  to  them  and  began  to  plead.  One  of 
them  said  he  should  die  for  that,  he  had  two 
staters  killed.  She  told  him  that  to  kill  a 
white  man  would  not  bring  back  his  sisters 
and  that  he  was  but  a  boy  and  had  no  'head- 
to  guide  him — (the  meianing  of  this  was  that 
he  was  not  old  enough  to  have  engaged  in 
the  war  on  his  own  Judgment).  Milly  pre- 
vaUed  on  conditions  that  the  lad  should 
have  his  head  shaved  and  live  with  the  In- 
cUans.  She  then  went  up  to  hhn  and  told 
him  his  life  should  be  spared  if  he  would 
permit  his  hair  to  be  cut  off  and  live  as 
they  did.  She  said  he  thrust  his  head  out 
saying  Yes.  Yee.  cut  it  aU  off  if  you  chooce. 
His  head  was  then  shaved,  all  but  the  scalp 
lock   on   the   top   and    he    was    loosed   and 

Later.  Milly  told  Hitchcock,  he  was  carried 
to  St.  Marks  and  sold  for  a  barrel  of  whishey 
(sic)  to  some  Spaniards. 

The  diary  continues,  "Mil'y  says  they  were 
not  preparing  to  burn  him.  as  we  have  the 
gtory  published,  but  were  about  to  shoot 
him.  She  says  that  he  came  back  among 
them  sometime  afterwards  and  offered  her 
marriage,  but  that  she  refused  him.  saying. 
she  did  not  save  his  life  to  marry  him. 
Milly  said  that  on  her  way  to  this  country 
every  body  appetured  to  know  the  story  and 
gave  her  a  great  many  presents,  but  that 
aow  she  is  very  poor  and  has  to  work  hard 
togertallvlng' 

Colonel  Hitchcock  pushed  a  bill  through 
Congress  which  was  approved  on  June  17, 
1844  granting  her  a  pension  of  $96  per  anntmi 
"as  a  teetament  of  the  gratitude  and  bovinty 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  humanity  dis- 


played by  her  In  savin?  the  life  of  an  Amer- 
ican c:tlzen,  who  was  a  prisoner  In  the  hands 
of  her  people  and  about  to  be  put  to  death 
by  them-  — " 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorized  the  Sec- 
ret ny  of  War  "to  procure  and  transmit  to 
the  said  Milly.  a  medal  with  appropriate 
devices  Impressed  thereon,  of  the  value  of 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  as  an  addl- 
tlor.Tl  t-^stlraonial  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
United  States," 

The  bumbling  and  exasperating  delays  oi 
ofTi'-l  1    Washington    brought    about    a    sad 
rerult.     On  June  1.  1948  James  Logan,  Creek 
Agent,  WTOte   a  letter  to  Hon.  WilUam  Me- 
dill.  Commissioner  of  Indiaia  Affairs;  "I  had 
the  honor  to  receive  on  the  7ih  Ulto.  your 
communication,  with  enclosure— relating  to 
the    Act   of    Congre-ss,    granting   to   milly — a 
pension.     The  same  day  I  received  Informa- 
tion that  sl-.e  was  laying  dangerously  ill.     I 
immediately   visited   her.   and  found  her  as 
I  w:\s  Informed.  In  dying  circumstances,  and 
I  regret  to  say  in  a  most  wretched  condition. 
I    immcdi.itcly    procured    medical    aid,    and 
done   all   that  was  possible  to  alleviate   her 
sufferings.     I  read  your   letter  to  her,   (she 
comprehending  English  perfectly)    at  which 
she  was  so  highly  elated,  that  I  flattered  my- 
self she  was  recovering,  but  my  hopes  were 
f,illaciou';,    her     disease     was    consumption. 
She  died   on   the    19th  Ulto— a  Christian,   a 
devout    member    of    the    Baptist    Church — . 
She   informed  me.  that  at   the  time  the  act 
was  rendered  which  saved  the  life  of  Capt. 
(slc)    McKrimmon,  she  never  expected  any 
pecuniary  reward,  her  family  were  rich,  she 
did    not   require   it.     She   had   become   very 
poor — &  she  was  very  grateful  for  the  notice 
t.iken  of  her  by  the  Govt.  &c." 

PART    II 

MiUy's  story  contains  another  romance  that 
did  not  quite  blossom  and  which  ended  in 
ir.Tgedv.  To  understand  both  we  need  to  go 
back  to  the  execution  of  Robert  Ambrister 
at  .St.  M.irks. 

This  d.ishing  adventurer  was  the  second 
son  of  wealthy  London  parents.  Aithongh 
educated  for  a  liberal  profession  his  father 
securid  for  him  a  commission  in  the  Briti.sh 
Marines.  This  soon  got  him  wounded  at 
Waterloo  with  an  artillary  regiment.  After 
spending  a  short  time  on  St.  Helena  with 
Napoleon.  Ambrister  was  sent  to  the  East  In- 
dies. He  had  a  difficulty  there  with  another 
officer  and  wounded  his  antagonist  In  a  duel, 
only  to  be  sui^pended  from  his  command  for 
one  vear. 

Ue'turnlng  to  London  to  wait  the  end  of 
the  surp?n:-ion  Ambrister  fell  in  love  with  a 
bankers  daugliter.  He  proposed,  she  ac- 
cepted, but  the  wedding  was  postponed  until 
his  restoration  to  service. 

Ambrister  decided  to  kill  time  In  the  In- 
terim by  vi--iting  his  uncle,  the  Governor  of 
New  Providence  In  the  Bahamas  where  he 
met  the  old  Scottish  trader,  Alexander  Ar- 
buthnot.  and  Mllly's  father.  Francis,  The 
Prophet.  The  result  of  these  acquaintance- 
slitps  was  an  adventurous  trip  to  St  Marks. 
IT."  historian,  James  Parton.  who  reports 
all  of  this  Interiude  In  Mllly's  Ufe.  get  it  first 
hand  from  J.  B.  Rodgers,  a  soldier  of  Andrew 
JacV-son's  army,  who  was  detailed  to  guard 
Ambrlstrr  during  the  court  martial,  and  who 
later  was  a  respected  citizen  of  Rock  Island, 
TcneK-ce. 

He  described  the  Britisher  as  "tall  ani  of 
flr.e  prepossessing  appearance.  Engaging  In 
manner,  he  displayed  natural  abilities  of 
a  high  order  and  a  thorough  educ  ition  in  the 
frequent  conversations  which  his  free  and 
confiding  nature  prompted  him  to  indulge 
in.  Genial  and  whole-souled,  he  engaged  the 
warmest  sympathies  of  those  who  saw  him 
during  his  imprisonment." 

Speaking  of  the  executions  of  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister,  Rodgers  said: 

"Among  the  .spectators  w^us  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen who  seemed  to  be  in  deep  distress,  and 
to  have  no  one  to  comfort  her.    It  was  none 


other  than  M.lly,  the  daughter  of  the  Proph- 
et Francis,  who  had  been  stimmarily 
hanged  t-.ventv  days  before.  There  was 
white  bkx>d  lii  the  veins  of  this  beautiful 
maiden,  as  there  was  in  those  of  her  father. 
She  was  a  brunette,  with  long  flowing  hair. 
keen  black  eves,  and  finely  formed  person. 
She  was  drct.':cd  In  the  manner  of  wlute 
w' ;n;n. 

"The  po-^r  girl  had  b"?n  extremely.  tl;ori<:'i 
chastely  intimate  with  Ambrister.  Ambris- 
ter told  me.  while  ho  w,-.s  awaiting  tri.il. 
that  vvhen  Frincl-,  was  in  Encland.  presents 
of  dresrcs  ar;d  other  articles  of  female  attire 
were  given  him  fur  his  daughter.  When 
tho-o  arrived  in  St.  Marks,  Ambrister  ac- 
compi^nled  Fr.  ncis  to  l-.i-s  town  and  remained 
domiciled  in  his  house  for  a  considerable 
time.  Thore  AmbriEter  said  he  had  found  a 
most  iiitorcstinjr  daughter  of  the  Prophet, 
a  most  exqu-->itely  hand?ome  girl  of  about 
seventeen  summers,  modest  and  coy,  not 
b.ashful  but  n.;t:vcly  diffident.  When  the 
father  unpacked  the  presents  for  Milly  and 
gave  theni  to  her,  -he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  use  them.  Tlie  dresses  were  not  such 
fits  as  could  have  been  made  in  Paris  and 
London. 

•Tn  the  la.-t  extremity  Milly  applied  to 
Ambrister  for  help,  and  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, he  was  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  as  the 
girl,  but  bv  ninnlng  and  tucking  on  so  beau- 
tiful a  person,  it  was  not  long  before  Milly 
lost  the  appearance  of  a  'maid  of  the  forest". 
Ambrister  claimed  some  credit  for  his  sug- 
gestions and  said  that  he  believed  that  with 
proner  practice  he  could  become  adept. 

"After  which  it  was  not  long  before  he  be- 
came a  dcci'l-d  favorite  with  the  family  and 
the  town.  Francis  gave  intimation  that  he 
should  be  ple.-^sed  to  give  his  daughter  In 
marriage  to  Ambrister  along  with  throe  hun- 
dred negroes.  Ambrister  knew  he  dared  not 
refuse  to  treat  thi.s  offer  with  becoming  con- 
sideration and  respect. 

"Soon  he  had  to  escort  Milly  (I  think  the 
name  Malee  In  Indian)  to  visit  the  daughters 
of  the  Spanl.sh  Commandant  at  St.  Marks — 
two  handsome  ladies. 

Milly  was  not  long  in  taking  steps  to  apply 
and  fit  dresses.  'When  properly  adjusted, 
with  native  mode.^ty,  she  made  rapid  strides 
to  his  esteem. 

"She  was  most  beautiful.  he«ild:  he  loved 
her  for  her  virtue  and  modesty.  .?he  could 
talk  enough  English  to  make  herself  under- 
stood, and  she  understood  the  Spanish  and 
Indian. 

"Ambrister.  In  all  his  visits  to  the  young 
ladles  in  the  fort,  was  accompanied  by  Malee 
as  his  Interpreter,  and  she  often  played  off 
her  Uttle  pranks  on  him.  telling  the  young 
ladies  at  one  time  that  they  were  married. 
nt  another  time  that  he  was  in  love  with 
her  but  that  she  had  discarded  him,  and  like 
pranks. 

"Among  the  presents  was  a  velvet  riding 
hat,  with  feathers,  fine  bridle  and  saddle,  too 
large  for  a  pony,  and  but  for  her  admirable 
skill  in  equestrianl'm  would  often  have 
brought  her  down.  With  the  aid  of  it,  how- 
ever, she  oft^n  outrode  him,  even  when  he 
was  best  mou-iterl  on  a  black  pony  whose 
spirit  could  only  at  times  be  conquered  by 
the  application"  of  the  Spanish  curb  and 
rowel. 

"In  this  way  Ambrister  passed  some  time. 
Milec  could  itand  on  the  ground  and  bound 
into  the  saddle  and  ride  off  with  her  black 
hair  flowing  in  the  wind  before  he  could 
climb  on  his  grey  headed  black.  Malee's 
favorite  eait  was  a  gallop,  hard  for  him  to 
perform,  but  which  he  had  to  do  to  keep 
company  witli  her. 

"Ambrister  declared  that,  except  at  the 
time  he  pinned  Malee's  dress,  he  was  never 
permitted  tn  put  his  hands  on  her.  She 
rallied  him  for  his  leaving  her  and  the 
pretty  SpanL^h  girls  in  the  fort.  All  taken. 
Malee's  appear.mce  was  unique  and  hand- 
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some  in  the  extreme  on  horseback,   partic- 
ularly during  the  sojourn  of  Ambrister. 

"The  writ«r  saw  Malee  at  St.  Marks  on  the 
8th  of  April,  the  day  her  father  was  ex- 
ecuied;  but  he  has  no  knowledge  of  her 
having  been  there  again  until  the  29th,  the 
d.iy  Ambrister  w.as  siiot.  General  Jackson's 
anny  was  camped  between  her  father's  town 
and  the  fort.  The  anny  m.irchcd  in  the 
ni'.>rning  about  four  o'clo'-k;  which  was 
known  to  the  town;  and  possibly  curiosity 
brought  M.aee  to  St.  M.;rks  with  the  others. 
.As  she  w;u3  about  to  cross  the  bridc^e  o\cr 
the  ditch  .surrounding  the  fort,  she,  wUh  the 
otliors,  met  the  pl.itof)n  in  charge  of  Am- 
brister, and  not  being  able  to  divine  the 
cause  of  tiic  cortege,  stood  and  witnessed 
tlio  execution  of  Ambrister.  At  this,  it  w.as 
said,  she  was  much  distressed,  possibly 
more  than  at  the  death  of  her  father.  It 
was  said  by  the  commandant's  family,  that 
M.ilee  went  to  their  hon.se  and  there  gave 
full  vent  to  her  feelings." 

In  retrospect  one  can  easily  understand 
how  she  declined  the  proffered  hand  of 
Duncan  McKrimmon  a  short  while  later. 
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Code  of  L.w.'s  of  the  United  States 

Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrange.'.ient,  style,  contents 
AND  INDEXES.— The  Jolnt  Committee  ori 
Printing  shall   have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement   and    style    of    the    Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Concressionai, 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof 
(Jan.  12.  1895.  c.  23.  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section   182b.  Same;    illus- 
trations, maps,  diagrams  —No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20 
1936,   c.   630,    5  2.  49   Stat.    1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery   of  the   Congressional   Recofd 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arravgemcnt  of  the  daily  Record —The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedmgs  shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 


shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style—The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  procccdincs  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  Hou.sc  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  rem,,rks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Concross  otlinr  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  rep,,:-ts,  documents 
a.Md  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
m  the  Record  shall  be  printed  m  6>  .-point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  it.Tlic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  Lhall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  o.'ncial.  cr  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  o/  manv^cript.— "When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Memijers  fur  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Oliice  not  later  tlian  9  o'clock  p  m  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  tl:e  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
Withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  in  no 
case  will  a  .sprf.-i,  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
tlie  day  <.f  r.s  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  la;er  than  12  o'clock  midniglit. 

4.  Tab^l'.ar  inatter—The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  lat*r  than 
7  o  clock  pm..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished —Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  icithhcld  remarks —U  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings  the 
Public    Printer    will    Insert    the    words   '"Mr 

addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com 
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mittee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day    limit.— The    Public    Printer 
shall    not    publish    In    the    Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided    That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee' 
8    Correrfions.— The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided    That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee' 
Proi;ided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.    Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not   Include   deletions   of   correct   material 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 
^JJ^^  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 


print  of  any  con;mlttee  or  .sub  rjmmitt^e 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  .ircvlouslv 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  ccKistrued  to 
apply  uy  c inference  reports. 

lOia).  Appendtz  to  daily  Rcco-d  —When 
cither  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  i  1  i 
a  speech  n.ot  delivered  in  either  House  c^i  a 
newspaper  or  mapazine  article,  or  i3i  any 
other  mutter  not  germane  to  the  p-ocecd- 
Ings.  the  .same  shall  be  published  In  the  An- 
pendix.  This  rule  .shall  not  applv  to  quota- 
tions winch  form  part  of  a  spcecii  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  oi  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech 
the  Co.vcREssio.N-AL  REccnn,  in  7:, -point  tvpe' 
or  article  dtUvcrcd  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sme  die  adjournment  of  a  sr.ssion  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix  —The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNCRE.ssION.^L  Record  shall  l.e 
made  up  by  successively  tukmc  first  an  ex- 

^'■^••'"y'J''"'"  "'^  ^°'P^  submitted  by  the 
Omcial  Reportc.-s  of  one  Huu.se  and  then  pn 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House 
so  that  Senate  and  Hou.se  extentions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throupl'out 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
Shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
rile  Oihciul  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
aniung  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  111  session  and  submit  (Sktensions  the 
ead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
IS  in  scsnon,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session, 

„T,'V^^'i^  •"'""'  "°*  ^f'P'y  '°  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Rrrorus 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  ro^t  —No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the   manuscript   is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  .same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must   be  announced   by  the  Member   when 
such  leave  Is  requested;   but  this  rule  shall 
not    apply    to    excerpts    from    letters     tele- 
grams,  or   articles   presented    in   connection 
With  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legls- 
latTires,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet    the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress     For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  anv  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.    The  Public  Printer  or  the  O.mcial 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  anv 
matter    submitted    for    the    Congres.sional 
Record   which    is    in    contravention    of    this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suiUible  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Retirement  of  Hjalmar  Petersen  of 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  4,  1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President, 
Hjalmar  Petersen,  a  Danish-born  citizen! 
founded  a  newspaper  in  the  village  of 
Askov,  Minn,  in  1914,  and  the  story  of  his 
life  since  that  time  compares  with  that 
of  other  famous  immigrants  who  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  poUtical  life  of 
this  nation. 

Mr.  Petersen  was  elected  to  the  Min- 
nesota House  of  Representatives  in  1930, 
and  In  the  years  that  followed  served  in 
the  State  legislature,  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, as  Grovemor,  and  for  the  past  12 
years  as  railroad  and  warehouse  commis- 
sioner. He  recently  decided  not  to  run 
for  reelection  and  at  the  end  of  this  year 
will  retire  from  public  office. 

I  join  with  many  thousands  of  Min- 
nesota citizens  in  expressing  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Petersen  for  his  leadership  and  his 
contribution  to  Minnesota  as  a  public 
official . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial commending  Mr.  Petersen,  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Saga  or  Hjalmar  Petersen 
With  all  the  excitement  over  the  DFL  and 
Republican  nominations  for  governor,  the 
announced  retirement  from  politics  of  a 
former  Minnesota  governor  has  gone  almo6t 
unnoticed.  Hjalmar  Petersen,  railroad  and 
warehouse  cammissioner,  says  he  won't  seek 
another  term. 

As  Rolvaag  is  doing  this  year.  Petersen  in 
1938  challenged  the  Farmer-Labor  endorse- 
ment of  Elmer  Benson  for  governor  and  ran 
In  the  primary.  Petersen  lost,  218,000  votes 
to  202,000.  In  November,  Republican  Har- 
old Stassen  was  elected  governor. 

Petersen,  publisher  of  the  Askov  American 
was  elected  to  the  Minnesota  House  in  1930 
and  1932.  In  1934  he  was  nominated  for 
lieutenant  governor  by  the  Farmer-Labor 
party  as  a  running  mate  with  Floyd  B  Olson 
Olson  died  In  August  1936  and  Petersen  be- 
came governor. 

But  the  party  convention  and  the  prhnary 
election  already  had  been  held  and  Peter- 
sen had  been  nominated  for  the  railroad  and 
warehouse  commlssionershlp.  Benson  ap- 
pointed U.S.  senator  by  Gov.  Olson  wh^ 
Thomas  Schall  died  in  office,  had  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  governorship.  Petersen 
wanted  to  run  for  governor  after  Olson's 
death  but  Benson  refused  to  give  up  hla 
nomination. 

Benson  and  Petersen  were  elected  in  1936 
in    1938    the    party   convention    again    en- 
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dorsed  Benson,  and  Petersen  filed  for  gov- 
ernor in  the  primary.  Defeated  there,  ho 
stUl  had  four  years  to  serve  as  commissioner. 
When  that  term  ended  the  war  was  on  and 
he  went  back  to  his  Askov  newspaper. 

In  1954  Petersen  again  was  elected  railroad 
and  warehouse  commissioner,  and  he  was 
re-elected  to  another  six-year  term  In  1960, 
Now,  at  age  76,  he  Is  through  running  for 
office,  he  says,  and  wUl  move  back  to  Askov 
and  the  weekly  newspaper  he  founded  In 
1914. 

A  conscientious  and  modest  American,  the 
Danish-born  Hjalmar  Petersen  has  served 
his  state  honestly  and  well. 


Col.  Lee  B.  Harr  Retires  as  Center  Director 
at  Mountain  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  4,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  was  privileged  to  be  present  at  the 
retirement  ceremony  for  Col.  Lee  B. 
Harr,  who  has  served  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Center  at  Mountain  Home 
Tenn.,  for  the  past  32  years. 

At  that  time,  I  presented  Colonel  Harr 
with  the  Veterans'  Adminlsti-ation's  dis- 
tinguished career  citation  and  medal, 
which  he  so  richly  deserves,  but  which 
could  never  express  the  gratitude  which 
is  owed  to  him  by  the  many  veterans  he 
has  cared  for  during  these  three  decades 
and  by  the  people  of  East  Tennessee. 

An  entire  section  of  last  Sunday's 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Press-Chronicle 
was  devoted  to  Colonel  Harr  and  his  ac- 
complishments at  Mountain  Home,  and 
I  include  in  the  Record  the  lead  article 
from  that  section: 

CoL.  Lee  B.  Harr:  the  Man  and  the 

I*HILOSOPHY 

(By  Johnny  Jones) 

"Tlie  one  thing  I  look  back  to  is  the  satis- 
faction of  leaving  a  hospital  that  has  a 
heart." 

Col.  Lee  B.  Harr  made  this  comment  last 
week  as  he  completed  his  32  years  as  director 
of  Mountain  Home  Veterans  Administration 
Center. 

'T  have  had  32  years  of  very  happy  experi- 
ence here.  As  I  look  back  at  the  years  now 
I  see  my  years  here  at  Mountain  Home  and 
the  Veterans  Administration  Center  as  being 
the  dearest  years  of  my  Ufe." 

The  70-year-old  administrator  has  much 
to  look  back  on. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

Harr  is  a  native  of  Johnson  City  Having 
spent  his  lifetime  here,  he  spoke  of  the  de- 
velopment in  relationships  between  Johnson 
City  and  Mountain  Home. 

"I  am  proud  to  say  that  Johnson  City  and 
Mountain  Home  are  today  one  and  the  same 
Our  employes  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of 


Johnson  City,  and  the  citizens  of  John.son 
City,  likewise,  leel  they  are  part  of  the  sta- 
tion." 

The  colonel  came  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Center  desk  in  1935.  He  was  an 
attorney  here,  having  interests  in  the  John- 
son City  Insurance  Agency  and  JeHerson 
Standard  Ufe  Insurance  Co.  Agency. 

He  attended  University  of  the  South. 
Sewanee  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  A 
lifelong  member  of  the  Klwanls  Club,  he 
served  as  president  of  that  club  In  1932  and 
Kentucky-Tennessee  district  In   1951. 

His  father  was  a  well-known  altornev  in 
Johnson   City. 

WELL  tJUALIFILD 

He  was  well-qualified  to  handle  the  affairs 
of  veterans.  Harr  at  that  time,  was  a  vet- 
eran. He  served  as  an  officer  with  various 
artillery  units  during  World  War  I. 

"The  veterans  always  come  first  to  me. 
They  gave  their  best  when  they  were  young, 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  take  cAre  of  them  now 
that  they  are  old. 

"As  I  look  at  the  32  years  I  have  Uved  on 
this  station.  I  look  at  the  whole.  I  see 
Mountain  Home  now  as  a  great  medical 
center. 

"With  great  satisfaction,  I  have  seen  the 
station  grow  each  year  to  where  now  we  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  great 
hospital  staffed  vrtth  highly  qualified  medical 
people  using  modem  equipment  and  render- 
ing the  finest  service  we've  ever  given  tlie 
veterans  of  this  country." 

"No  one  man  could  have  done  it  by  him- 
self," Harr  said.  "It  has  taken  teamwork; 
no  person  on  the  staff  has  ever  shirked  froni 
his  resporiFlbillties  in  working  in  a  coordi- 
nating effort  for  Mountain  Home. 

KIND    TO    ME 

"The  public  has  been  awfully  kind  to  me 
The  various  organizations  that  have  offered 
help  have  all  given  their  full-hearted  support 
to  the  center."  Harr  Included  these  organi- 
zations among  the  thousands  of  people  who 
offered  help  to  the  Mountain  Home  programs. 
Col.  Harr  values  one  memento  of  the  many 
he  has  received  as  director  of  the  center 
more  than  anything  he  has  received. 

Some  months  ago  the  domiciliary  members 
circulated  a  petition  to  present  to  the  na- 
tional administrator  of  veterans'  affairs  ask- 
ing that  he  extend  his  time  before  retirement 
for  another  year.  Federal  law  stipulates 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  70. 

The  petition  met  with  great  approval  about 
1,100  members  signed  it  on  their  own  ac- 
cord, showing  the  great  popularity  the  colo- 
nel amassed  during  his  years  as  center  ad- 
ministrator. 

"The  domlclUary  members  and  I  have 
gotten  along  Just  fiine.  This  petition  means 
more  to  me  than  words  can  tell. 

"When  I  think  of  horn  many  blessings 
we've  had,  how  many  satisfied  people  weve 
had,  satisfied  patients,  satisfied  members 
and  satisfied  families,  the  few  disgruntles 
we've  had  have  been  forgotten. 

"It  will  be  a  very  happy  day  in  mv  life 
when  I  walk  out  of  this  staUon,  Friday,"  Julv 
29,  feeling  the  satisfaction  of  32  years  of 
service  to  my  fellowman.  It  wlU  be  a  great 
day  knowing  I've  done  my  best,  and  that  all 
my  efforts  have  not  been  fuUle,"  Harr  said 
with  a  sentimental  tinge  to  his  voice. 

WALKING    OTJT 

"I  have  been  fortunate  by  not  having  to 
use  my  sick  leave.     I  am  giving  up  over  200 
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days  of  Blck  leave,  and  15  days  of  annual 
leave.  I  would  hate  to  think  that  I  would 
have  to  be  rolled  out  of  the  front  gate.  Lord 
wining.  If  I  can  walk  out  of  here  Friday. 
I'll  be  very  happy:  I  am  deU?hte<l  that  I 
haven't  had  to  use  the  sick  leave." 

Col.  Harr  coUapeed  May  28  during  a  party 
at  bis  home  prior  to  the  Memorial  Day  ob- 
servances the  next  day.  Very  seriously  111 
overnight,  he  Improved  and  was  back  on  hia 
feet  In  three  weeks.  He  was  treated,  of 
cour»e.  with  the  finest  medical  attention 
available  at  Mountain  Home  and  Memorial 
Hoapltal. 

When  asked  about  his  participation  and 
eSorta  on  the  Memorial  Day  services  on  which 
Harr  spent  many  hours  in  the  preparations, 
he  said,  "It  Is  Just  my  way  to  get  the  public 
conscious  of  what  we  owe  the  veterans. 

"It  ha«  been  a  real  Joy.  X  think  it  has  paid 
ofl  because  I  know  the  public  is  more  con- 
scious than  ever  of  the  existence  of  veterans 
and  war  dead." 

The  Memorial  Day  program  has  developea 
Into  one  of  the  finest  In  the  country.  Many 
government  facilities  no  longer  have  any  pro- 
gram for  Memorial  Day. 

VaTtTAIXT    NO    SEBVICB 

Harr  said  that  In  1935  there  was  virtu,illy 
no  service  at  all.  He  gathered  with  about  50 
other  people  around  the  Brownlow  grave  (one 
of  the  original  governors  of  Mountain  Home) 
where  the  chaplain  said  a  prayer  and  the 
service  ended. 

"I  decided  the  next  year  that  U  we  were 
going  to  have  Memorial  Day,"  he  said,  "we 
•boukl  have  It  on  a  respectable,  worthwhile 
bans.  Every  year  slnoe,  I  have  worked  to 
aamre  It  was  on  this  basis." 

In  1937.  the  Johnson  City  Optimist  Club 
helped  persuade  Mrs.  Qeanor  Roosevelt  to 
come  down.  She  was  to  review  the  parade, 
•ay  a  few  words  and  depart. 

"The  traffic  system  broke  down."  Harr  coon- 
mented.  "An  estimated  50,000  people  made 
It  to  see  her.  but  we  had  trafHc  blocked  nearly 
to  Jonesboro.  I 

A    TWINKLI 

"Mrs.  Roosevelt  really  was  a  lovely  person 
and  we  enjoyed  having  her  here.  And."  he 
added  with  a  twinkle  In  the  eye,  "I  think  she 
enjoyed  being  here,  too. 

"After  World  War  II  there  was  a  shortage 
of  gasoline  and  automobiles,  so  we  decided  to 
bave  Memorial  Day  with  a  local  dignitary  and 
bare  It  on  a  religious  basis — so  we  wouldn't 
bave  flocks  of  people  we  couldn't  handle."  he 
■aid. 

"We  went  In  for  brevity,  solemnity,  as  a  re- 
minder to  the  public  that  once  a  year  we 
owed  It  to  our  soldier  dead  to  stop  and  pay 
tribute. 

"It  has  been  that  way  ever  since,  and  it  has 
been  a  real  Joy,  both  for  my  wife  and  myself. 

"This  has  been  a  fine  place  to  raise  a  fami- 
ly," Harr  conuuented.  "My  two  little  girls 
loved  Mountain  Home.  We  look  back  to 
many  happy  hours  we  8p>ent  together  here. 
It  has  been  a  very  happy  life." 

Harr  had  two  daughters.  Judy  and  Noel. 
Both  were  reared  from  youth  to  adulthood 
on  the  Mountain  Home  grounds. 

"Judy  tragically  left  vis  in  1963.  Her  chil- 
dren still  come  to  see  us  here  In  the  siunmer. 
and  they  really  love  it  as  much  as  Judy  and 
Noel  did. 

CONGXIIIAI,    GROUT 

"We've  always  lived  as  one  big  communlcy. 
with  a  very  congenial  group  of  j>eople  living 
on  the  station  as  friends  and  neighbors." 

Harr  spoke  ot  the  renovations  that  had 
been  performed  since  his  beginning  at  the 
belm  of  the  center. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  used  to  re- 
build the  faculties,  medical  care  has  been  up- 
graded, and  the  care  now  offered  domiciliary 
members  Is  the  best  In  the  country. 

Ootnmenting  on  the  growth  of  the  facili- 
ties of  Mountain  Home.  Harr  said.  "The  old 
National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Sol- 


diers W.15  built  with  the  idea  th.it  there 
would  never  be  any  more  veterivnf;  of  wars  to 
give  care  to.  After  World  War  I.  we  were 
hit  by  the  reallz.itlon  ih.a  we  would  always 
have  veter.ms  in  need  of  care." 

As  W-rld  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict 
tmfu'.dod,  the  veteran  population  incre.wed 
tremendously.  Veteran  care  became  one  of 
the  federal  government's  largest  businesses. 

OBLlC.\TION 

"I  stibscribe  to  the  theory  that  the  govern- 
ment hixs  an  obligtitlon  to  care  for  the  men 
who  leave  their  lobs,  leave  their  homes,  and 
leave  tlielr  families  to  -ro  otit  to  fight  in  the 
Jungles  and  race  death.  They  lose  out  in 
school  and  in  tlieir  Jobs. 

"I  reel  the  povertiment  owes  these  men 
the  care  they  are  receiving  now.  They  de- 
serve m.ore.  Moimt.iln  Home  li.-ts  the  fiicili- 
tiee  to  offer  this  care  and  we  have  n^om  to 
Increase  our  capacity  for  the  care  of  these 
veterans." 

With  the  increasing  ntunber  of  veterans. 
Harr  said,  "we  can  do  notJilng  but  grow;  we 
will  have  to  expa-ul  to  acconurwxlat*  tliem. 

"I  say  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  secure  a 
new  hot^pital."  Harr  asserted. 

•What  we've  got  to  do  is  to  look  to  the 
future.  We've  got  to  Uiie  cixe  of  the  old, 
aged  veterans  and  provide  medical  care  for 
the  younger,  injured  ones." 

within  the  Ui*t  few  years.  Harr  cxpl.tined, 
a  movement  h.xs  be<?n  made  to  erect  a  new 
500-bed  hospitaJ  at  Mount^iin  Home.  Tlie 
planiang  was  disrupted  by  the  death  of  Sen. 
Estes  Kefauver,  and  later,  by  the  beginning 
of  tale  Viet  N;iJii  build-up. 

Harr  believes  that  the  hospital  is  within 
grasp  at  the  present  time.  He  urjied  area 
businessmen  and  service  organizations  to 
begin  work  in  securing  the  hospital. 

CRTING    NEED 

"There  is  a  crying  ne«<l  for  this  hospital  at 
Mount^iin  Home,"  he  s;ud.  "and  as  long  as 
that  need  continues,  tlie  only  thing  we've  got 
to  do,  :ls  a  community,  behind  the  new  center 
director,  is  to  show  the  need  to  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  to  Congress- 
man Joe  L.  Evans.  Representative.  4th  Dis- 
trict, and  member  of  tiie  Veterans'  Affairs 
Comnilttee.  The  entire  Tennessee  Delega- 
tion will  support  our  efforts, 

"This  hospit.;il,  built  here  in  1903.  is  the 
oldest  in  the  South  of  all  the  VA  hospitals. 
Naslr.ille  has  a  new  hospital.  MemptUs  h.is 
a  new  hospital.  We  are  the  only  general 
medir-al  and  surgical  hi^pital  in  the  state  of 
Tennes«^  who  is  wanting  a  visit  by  the  Space 
Survey  Team  of  the  Veterans'  .Administra- 
tion.    They  haven't  been  here  since  1953. 

"We  are  entitled  to  a  new  hospital."  H.irr 
declared,  "and  with  the  concerted  effort  on 
the  pajt  of  the  businessmen  of  Jolin.son  City 
and  the  service  organizations  in  Johnson  City 
and  the  Upper  East  rennei^ee  area,  we  should 
get  into  the  planning  .'it.igp  of  a  new  h':>6pit-al 
in  the  next  12  to  24  montlis. 

NEVfS    LET    tT 

■  What  we've  got  to  do  is  to  never  let  up  on 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  new  500-bed  hos- 
pital here, 

"We  need  to  tie  the  Chamber  of  Conurierce 
and  the  committee  studying  plan^  for  a 
medical  sch<iOl  in  Johnson  City  into  a  con- 
certed effort  to  push  for  a  new  hospital  here. 

"IX  we  get  a  new  hospital,  with  E.iSt  Ten- 
nessee State  University  right  across  the  r^ad 
from  us.  it  wotild  be  the  finest  talking  point 
In  the  world,"  the  administrator  .said. 

"If  we  ever  get  a  medical  school  authorized 
for  East  Tennessee,  we've  got  tlie  best  claim 
on  it  of  any  place  I  know.  We  have  plenty 
of  medical  material  for  a  teaching  hospital 
to  work  i-in..  and  at  the  same  time,  we  would 
carry  'a  great  deal  of  the  flnancial  respon- 
sibility. 

"We've  got  to  keep  fighting— we've  got  to 
keep  growing.  We  can't  sit  still.  If  we  do, 
Moujitaln  Home  will  never  develop  to  Its  full 
potential." 


Col.  Lee  B  Harr  retired  Friday.  lea\ing  the 
hoepital  that  he  loved  and  the  hospital  that 
loved  him.  As  he  left  the  "hospital  with  a 
heart."  it  w.is  felt  that  the  Mountain  Home 
Veterans  Administration  Center  and  tlie  area 
l>eople  surrounding  Mountain  Home  would 
work  for  the  new  hospital  as  a  remembrance 
and  a  memorial  to  the  friendly,  easy-man- 
nered administrator. 

This  Is  the  least  they  could  do  for  the  man 
who  had  served  the  area  with  his  highest 
efforts,  often  putting  aside  personal  gain,  for 
the  betterment  of  veterans  and  mankind. 

No  doubt  as  the  colonel  went  through  the 
familiar  front  gate,  which  he  had  passed 
through  so  many  times  for  32  years,  he  felt 
a  lump  in  his  throat  and  a  tear  in  his  eye  as 
the  gate  guard  snapped  his  salute,  perhaps 
the  last  official  tribute  the  "old  Soldier" 
would  receive  as  Veterans  Administration 
Center  Director,  Mountain  Home,  Tenii, 
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Replying  to  Premier  Ky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  inter- 
ested to  read  in  the  newspapers  this 
morning  that  Premier  Ky  does  not  plan 
to  run  for  Pi'esident  In  1967. 

Judging  by  recent  statements  which 
he  has  made,  it  would  seem  fanciful  to 
imagine  the  Premier  settling  for  any  kind 
of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict. 

Despite  the  pronouncements  of  Pre- 
mier Ky,  even  the  stanchest  supporters 
of  the  administration  policy  have  never 
claimed  that  we  have  a  commitment  to 
help  Premier  Ky  "Uberate"  North  Viet- 
nam or  China.  Yet  the  statements  of 
the  Premier  make  it  appear  that  he 
thinks  that  we  should  undertake  such  a 
task. 

What  we  need  Instead  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  policy  of  restraint,  flexibility, 
and  deescalation.  The  futility  and  folly 
of  the  alternative  course  was  noted  in 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  on  July 
30.    The  editorial  follows: 

Replying  to  Premier  Ky 
Premier  Ky's  call  for  an  Invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  and  a  military  confrontation  with 
Communist  China  requires  much  more 
fortliright  repudiation  than  It  has  had  from 
the  Johnson  Administration.  The  mild  dis- 
claimers issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  sufficient  response. 

But  the  strongest  words — unless  backed 
up  by  actions — are  unlikely  to  impress  the 
Saigon  regime,  which  repeatedly  Ignored 
American  advice  during  the  recent  political 
crisis.  There  have  been  too  many  past  oc- 
casions in  which  official  statements  by  Wash- 
ington have  proved  inaccurate  guides  to  the 
use  that  was  subsequently  made  of  Amer- 
ican military  power. 

Almost  precisely  two  years  ago.  Premier 
Ky's  predecessor,  General  Khaali,  led  a  Sai- 
gon rally  In  a  shout  of  "Bac  Tien!" — To  the 
North!  Washington  issued  disclaimers  then. 
But  the  then  American  Amt>assador,  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  reported  that  Premier 
Khanh's  desire  for  American  air  attacks 
against  North  Vietnam  could  give  the  United 
States  leverage  to  effect  governmental  and 
mUltary  reforms  In  Saigon. 


A  month  later,  the  first  American  air  at- 
tack against  North  Vietnam  was  sta.ged  in 
reprisal  for  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident.  The 
air  attacks  that  followed  the  Pleiku  incident 
In  February  1965— and  led  to  the  policy  of 
continuous  bombing  of  North  Vietnam— were 
also  related  to  the  political  situation  In 
Saigon. 

Today,  after  seventeen  months  of  bombing 
North  Vietnam,  Saigon  still  lacks  a  stable 
popiUar  government:  nor  have  decisive  mili- 
tary gains  been  registered  against  the  Com- 
munists. North  Vietnam's  response  to  the 
bombing— the  dispatch  of  regular  army  units 
to  the  South— has  been  more  than  matched 
by  tne  introduction  of  a  quarter-million 
American  troops  into  ground  combat  on  the 
Asian  mainland.  But  the  military  st.-.nd-off 
continues— at  an  enormously  higlier  level  of 
death  and  destruction. 

The  question  now  is  what  will  happen  if  the 
United  States  build-up  reaches  a  level  of 
400.000  to  600.000  troops  next  year  The 
temptation  to  use  this  huge  force  outside 
South  Vietnam  will  be  great.  Detailed 
studies  already  have  been  made  of  a  land  In- 
vasion Of  Laos  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
A  land  invasion  of  southern  North  Vietnam 
for  the  same  purpose  was  urged  by  Premier 
Ky  at  Honolulu. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  this  temptation— 
arid  to  dissociate  the  United  States  from  Pre- 
mier Ky's  bellicose  proposals— would  be  to 
halt  the  American  ground  build-up  now 
American  forces  In  South  Vietnam  are  more 
than  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  denying  a 
Communist  victory  and  achieving  a  political 
settlement.  Americans  already  arrdolng 
^?A  °V."r  ^ro^t-llne  fighting,  while  the 
bouth  Vietnamese  forces  concentrate  on 
organizing  the  rear. 

The  time  has  come,  as  Senator  Mansfield 
has  said,  to  make  It  unmistakably  clear  that 
It  Is  no  part  of  the  American  Intention  to 
carry  Premier  Ky  back  to  Hanoi  on  the  shoul- 
f^^^"L  °'"  ^^^  bodies-of  American 
♦^»^%  ^^  American  objective  must  remain 
that  of  achieving  an  equitable  peace  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  search  for  an 
illusory  military  victory  will  only  lead  to 
further  useless  escalation  of  the  war  on  both 
sides  and.  ultimately,  the  entrance  of  Chinese 
forces  into  the  conflict  '-"iueee 
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In  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

of    MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1966 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith  a 
recent  article  entitled  "In  Washington  " 
Dy  Ra  ph  de  Toledano  involving  the  world 
situation  and  our  foreign  afifalrs  It  re- 
peatedly refers  to  one  of  our  colleagues 
Who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  go,  and  in- 
^tigate  on  the  spot,  one  of  the  situa- 

Sl?.of  ^^.^"l"^.  ^°'^*^''  P°"<=y'  or  lack 
thereof,  in  today's  international  rela- 
tions. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  pride 
m  our  colleague  as  is  obviously  inferred 

«^r.,  *^'^"l^'''  ^"'^  commend  the  entire 
article  to  others : 

In  Washington 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

BRn-AIN,    VIETNAM,    AND   RHODESIA 

bv"th^'?«^'^'J  f°?*^''  P^^'^y  "^^  governed 
lI-«  r»  *T^  °^  '°^'*'  ^"^  self-interest,  Amer- 
u^Af' "'^  "^"^  °''«^'^  BrlUln  would  be 
undergoing  what  the  pundits  call  "an  agoniz- 


ing reappraisal."  So  far.  however,  only  a  few 
farslghted  men  in  Congress— Representative 
John  Ashbrook  of  Ohio  ie  one— have  called 
for  a  good  hard  look  at  the  Injustices  and 
Inconsistencies  of  our  relations  -with  the 
British. 

Those  relations  make  Uttle  sense  today     In 
the  day-to-day  business  of  International  liv- 
ing. Britain   walks  down  a  one-wav  street 
with  America  going  along.    The  socialist  gov- 
ernment of  Harold  Wilson  leans  heavily  on 
the  United  States  to  keep  the  British  econ- 
omy from  collapse.    The  off-set  pa\-ment  deal 
whereby  the  British  can  buy  certain  goods  In' 
the  United  States  but  pay  by  selling  some  of 
theirs  to  us.  has  been  working  strictly  in  their 
favor.    They  get  American  fighter  planes,  but 
they  refuse  to  pay  for  It  with  anything  that 
can  be  used  by  us  in  the  Vietnamese  fighting 
Wilson  "disassociates"  himself  from  United 
States  military  policy,  runs  off  to  Moscow  to 
stir  up  a  "peace  offensive"  that  can  only  em- 
barrass   us   diplomatically,   refuses   to   send 
British  troops  as  a  token  force  in  Vietnam 
and  to  cap  it  all,  even  refuses  to  sell  us  cer- 
tain munitions  needed  by  our  fighting  men 
At  the  same  time,  a  steady  stream  of  supplies 
Is  pouring  into  the  North  Vietnamese  port 
of  Haiphong,  helping  to  sustain   the  Com- 
munist war  effort  against  the  United  States 
Prom   an  American   standpoint.   It  makes 
little  sense  that  we  should  continue  to  carry 
water  for  the  British  in  their  dealings  with 
other  countries.    Vietnam  Is  not  the  only  sore 
point.     The  British  have  continued  to  sup- 
ply the  Communist  regime  of  Pldel  Castro 
even  though  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  thu  runs  counter  to  our 
Interests.     Every  day  that  Communist  Cuba 
survives,  the  Western  Hemisphere  suffers     So 
too    do  some  of  the  people  of  Africa.     Red 
Cuban    soldiers    are    contributing    to    the 
turmoil  In  Brazzaville,  capital  of  the  "other 
Congo"— the    smaller    state    south    of    the 
former  Belgian  colony. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Wilson  regime  in 
London  has  drawn  the  United  States  Into 
Its  unconscionable  boycott  of  Rhodesia  a 
country  that  declared  its  Independence  and 
Is  seeking  to  find  Its  own  road  to  a  non- 
racial  society.  Rhodesia  was  one  of  the 
bright  spots  In  the  chaos  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  Prosperous,  well-run.  peaceful  it 
Is  now  the  target  of  economic  attack. 

The  proper  course  for  the  United  States 
would  have  been  to  treat  the  Rhodeelan 
question  as  something  to  be  handled  by  the 
parties  Involved.  But  the  Administration 
has  Jumped  In,  taking  Britain's  side  and 
using  Its  diplomatic  muscle  In  an  effort  to 
crush  what  miraculously  remains  a  nation 
friendly  to  us.  Behind  this  has  been  the 
State  Department's  zeal  to  bow  to  the  British 
at  no  matter  what  cost. 

No  sensible  man  asks  for  any  kind  of  break 
with  the  British  on  Vietnam,  Cuba  or 
Rhodesia.  If  British  interests  are  In  op- 
position to  ours,  that's  a  fact  of  life  which 
both  nations  can  face.  But  the  time  has 
oome  for  a  frank  statement  by  us  of  our  own 
rights  and  prerogatives  In  the  world  That 
statement  can  come  only  after  the  Admin- 
istration takes  a  hard  look  at  its  foreign 
policy  and  at  those  Issues  that  set  us  apart 
from  the  British.  ^ 

Representative  Ashbrook,  a  sound  wise 
and  calm  appraiser  of  the  domestic  and 
international  scene,  has  repeatedly  called  on 
the  State  Department  and  on  President 
Johnson  to  re-examine  our  policies  and  to 
recast  them  to  fit  today's  circumstances  He 
has  asked  that  the  closed  minds  of  our  dip- 
lomats be  aired  by  new  Ideas.  Certainly 
the  day  has  come  when  the  British  tall  can 
wag  the  American  dog  only  at  the  peril  of 
those  nations  and  peoples  who  look  to  the 
United  States  for  protection  and  leadership. 

To  date,  the  pleas  of  lb.  Ashbrook  and 
others  of  like  mind  In  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress are  being  Ignored  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  itB  State  Department.    If  they  are 
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mentioned  at  all.  it  Is  only  as  a  means  to 
criticize  or  belabor  those  who  a«k  for  a 
dispassionate  review  of  past  errors  and  the 
substltuUon  of  good  sense  for  bad  slogans 
Tlie  time  for  this  review  is  now,  before  this 
country  gets  embroiled  In  "negotiations" 
that  only  add  to  the  International  mess 
With  the  Vietnamese  war  going  so  well  the 
Lnited  States  can  lead  from  strength  rather 
than  uncertainty  and  confusion— if  it  wants 
to. 


The  Better  Image 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
enter  into  the  concluding  davs  of  delib- 
eration on  this  civil  rights  biU,  we  rec- 
ognize. I  am  sure,  that  this  one  piece 
of  legislation  will  not  solve  our  Nation's 
domestic  problems.  The  La  Grange  Citi- 
zen, an  Independent  publication  serving 
communities  in  the  southwestern  sub- 
urban Chicagoland,  had  a  most  timely 
and  penetrating  commentary  on  a  phase 
of  our  racial  question  in  their  issue  of 
July  28. 

The  Better  Image 
In  a  compaxison  of  Images  of  the  negro 
people  I  prefer  the  recently  abandoned  min- 
strel show,  Aunt  Jemima,  Mississippi  boat 
landing  rhythm  performing  gangs,  the  cot- 
tonfleld  family  camaraderie,  the  Al  Joison 
Mammy  Images  to  the  rioting  vandalism  gun 
Wielding  Molotov  cocktail  and  rock  throwing 
anarchy  so  much  In  the  headlines  during  the 
I>ast  year  or  two. 

The  earlier  Images  failed  to  be  completely 
honest,  and  they  over-emphasized  character- 
istics that  were  less  desirable,  and  omitted 
stressing  characteristics  that  are  laudable 
and  possessed  by  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
negro  people. 

But  the  images  of  several  decades  ago  did 
not  deny  the  negro  his  status  as  a  human 
being  who  could  qualify  for  lifting  himself 
by  his  own  boot-straps  when  given  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  given  to  others  Ad- 
mittedly, there  were,  and  are,  persons  who  do 
not  agree  with  this  statement  of  a  negro's 
potentials.  ^ 

Those  who  regard  racial  difference  as  proof 
Of  inferiority  did  not  develop  their  biased 
opinions  out  of  the  minstrel  show,  or  Porgy 
and  Bess  portrayals  of  negro  characters.  But 
their  opinions  are  being  supported  and  Inten- 
sified now  by  the  actions  of  negroes  who  take 
advantage  of  mobs  to  loot,  shoot  and  behave 
Irrationally. 

Have  those  who  desired  to  erase  the  original 
images  of  the  negro  reviewed  their  campaign? 
Have  they  ever  admitted  that  the  lovable 
amiable  fun  loving  negro  is  a  much  more 
acceptable  person  than  the  unmanageable 
destruction  bent  negro  who  has  created  terror 
and  fear,  and  whose  act*  have  changed  com- 
b^ef*'^  ""*  understanding  to  cynical   dls- 

Do  you  recall  Aunt  Jemima  and  her  genial 
presence  at  the  pancake  feetlvals?  She  was 
a  wrong  image,  according  to  those  who 
want«l  to  upgrade  the  negro's  stature. 
There  were  32  Aunt  Jemima's  throughout  the 
country.  Children,  black  and  white,  loved 
them,  and  adults  found  them  sociable  and 
acceptable  co-workers.  But  they  had  to  be 
sacrlfled  to  false  Ideals  and  lost  their  Jobs. 

The  question  Is,  still  wUl  those  who  were 
so  concerned  about  building  proper  Images 
or  the  negro  get  busy  and  Involve  themselves 
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aa  tntenslTely  In  overcoming  the  new  Image 
of  rioting  negroes?  They  c^  11  they  drop 
their  oofnpetltlon  for  leadership  and  use  their 
mob  Inciting  speeches  to  convince  negroes 
that  no  goals  achieved  by  mobs  are  sectire  or 
permanent.  But  the  Imagns  can  exist  for 
a  long  time. 

Guard  Adds  a  N^  DtmensioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OT    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwrzday,  August  4,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  tremendous  efforts 
made  by  our  Active  Armed  Forces  to 
meet  the  ever  mounting  problems  In 
South  Vietnam.  All  of  us  know  that  our 
military  forces  have  reacted  in  a  manner 
typical  of  their  heritage.  They  have 
overcome  adversity  and  we  all  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  some  degree  of 
optimism;  however,  a  somewhat  incon- 
spicuous but  tremendously  important 
role  In  this  military  effort  has  been 
played  by  our  Reserve  Forces. 

Detractors  of  the  Reserve  program 
overlook  the  fact  that  these  forces  at 
home  are  complementing  the  eflforts  of 
the  active  Army  and  Air  Force  overseas. 
In  short,  their  mere  existence  and  readi- 
ness has  greatly  lessened  the  burden  on 
our  Active  Forces. 

There  is  contained  In  the  current  issue 
of  the  magazine  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Guardsman,  an  ar- 
ticle which  succinctly  and  clearly  points 
with  appropriate  pride  to  these  Reserve 
accomplishments. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues  and  therefore 
Include  it  in  the  Record  : 

GOASD  Aooe  A  Nrw  Dimension 

Military  leaders  In  Washington  and  Saigon 
are  speaking  with  greater  optimism  and  con- 
fidence these  days.  They  are  suggesting  that 
the  darkest  days  are  past,  that  while  the 
frustrating  conflict  in  South  Viet  Nam  still 
1b  far  from  being  won,  the  odds  have  shifted 
to  our  side.  Through  our  buildup  of  power 
In  Viet  Nam  and  at  home,  we  have  gained 
the  Initiative. 

This  Is  an  appropriate  Juncture,  then,  to 
re-examine  the  numerovis  contributions 
made  by  the  Reserve  forces,  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  particular,  and  to  assess  the 
Implications  of  our  performance  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Three  points  need  to  be  stressed: 

First,  by  reason  of  a  high  degree  of  military 
effectiveness  achieved  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  buildup,  many  Guard  units  were  able 
to  contribute  directly  and  iTnportantly  to  the 
American  military  effort  right  from  the  be- 
ginning, even  though  they  remained  in  a 
peacetime,  immobilized  status.  This  is  typi- 
fied by  the  Air  Guard's  heavy  transport 
Squadix>ns,  whose  crews  have  become 
"commuters"  to  the  war  zone,  hauling  prior- 
ity military  cargo  to  Viet  Nam  and  other 
overseas  bases  on  a  parttlme  basis  while  con- 
tinuing   to    pursue    their    normal    civilian 


Army  and  Air  Force  complements  here  at 
home,  TlYls  h.os  released  many  men  f.'om  the 
Active  forces  for  more  critical  duties  over- 
seas. Guard  iinitB  have  be<;n  able  to  do  this 
because  of  the  Intensive  effort  Uiey  have 
made  i:\  recent  ye-ars  to  lncre.ise  the  year- 
around  operational  competence. 

Third,  and  most  slijmucant  of  all.  they 
have  created  a  powerful  .striking  force,  well- 
trained  and  proficient,  to  serve  as  a  recon- 
stlttited  Strat^-glc  Reserve  In  case  of  need, 
and  they  have  done  this  at  home  stations, 
without  the  disruptive  consequences  of  a 
moblllzaion. 

Today.  In  Its  so-called  "beef  broth"  units, 
the  Air  National  Guard  ciin  miist«r  a  potent 
Jet  strike  force  of  13  highly  ready  Groups — 
fighters,  reconnai.'v^ance  and  radar  contro'. 
elements — and  It  can  have  them  at  thelr 
bases,  ready  to  niovo  to  a  war  zone,  in  days, 
or  in  some  caaes.  hours. 

By  a  tremendous  outpouring  of  time  and 
efro.-t  the  Army  Guard  has  elevated  Uie 
combat  readiness  of  three  Division  forces. 
six  Brigade  fordes  and  numerous  smaller 
units  to  such  a  high  level  that  they  can  be 
mobilized  with  a  mere  seven  d,\ys  notice,  and 
prepared  for  shipment  to  a  comhat  theater 
with  only  a  few  weeks  of  intensive  post- 
moblll7.ation  triuning.  Contrast  this,  if  you 
will,  with  the  long,  perilous  months  required 
to  perform  a  similar  t,'isk  during  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  conilirt. 

No  rcsert'c  miliiary  force  in  our  history 
has  ever  attained  'o  high  a  level  of  military 
readint-'n  except  by  rnobJli::ation  and  full- 
time  effort. 

In  performing  this  feat.  Guard.smen  in 
these  super  priority  vmlts  liave  given  the 
Nation's  military  leaders  a  degree  of  flex- 
ibility to  deal  with  the  Viet  Nam  ailair  which 
they  could  have  ohuuned  from  no  otlier 
source. 

The  cost  has  not  been  small.  Units  of 
lower  priority  have  had  to  contribute  trained 
manpower,  scarce  equipment  and  other  as- 
sets to  the  SRP,  and  thus  have  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  much  of  their  own 
laboriously-acquired  readiness.  Individual 
Guardsmen  have  made  heavy  personal  sac- 
rifices of  time,  energy  and  income  to  make 
the  higher  readiness  possible.  Units  as- 
signed to  the  Selected  Reserve  Force  have 
trained  at  a  pace  wliich  cannot  be  main- 
tained indefinitely. 

But  In  making  these  s.icrtfices.  Guardsmen 
and  their  fellow  Reservists  In  high  priority 
units  liave  given  the  nation  a  critical  mili- 
tary margin  of  safety.  Simultaneously,  they 
have  demoix3trat.ed  the  validity  of  a  revolu- 
tionary new  concept  of  what  reserve  forces 
can  and  must  be  In  this  dangerous  age. 

By  their  ac<?ompU.shment8,  they  have 
added  an  entirely  new  dimension  to  U.S. 
military  power. 


Second,  by  adjusting  their  training  pro- 
grams tn  every  conceivable  way,  other  units 
ItaT*  been  able  to  take  over  a  boat  of  minor 
rwHinnslbUitlea    from    overburdened    Active 
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On  Gun  Conb-ol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  August  3  carried  as 
its  lead  editorial  some  comments  on  gun 
control  which  I  think  are  eminently  fair 
and  noteworthy.  I  submit  this  for  re- 
print in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows; 
On  GfN  Control 

After  every  spectacular  shooting  comes  a 
public  outcry  for  some  kind  of  Federal  anti- 


gun  legislation.  But  when  the  lawmakers  get 
around  to  drafting  the  legislation  about  all 
they  come  up  with  are  proposals  to  regulate 
Interstate  traffic  In  firearms,  register  guns 
ptirchased  and  take  fingerprints  of  the  pur- 
chasers. 

Most  rational  law-abiding  citizens  would 
not  object  to  such  minor  restraints  If  a  show- 
ing could  be  made  that  they  would  actually 
reduce  the  number  of  murders  or  crimes  of 
violence  committed  with  the  use  of  deadly 
weapons. 

Several  states  have  anti-gun  laws.  One 
of  the  toughest  is  New  York's  Sullivan  Law, 
which  requires  annual  registration  of  fire- 
arms In  possession  of  New  York  residents. 
This  causes  more  than  a  little  trouble  to  law- 
respecting  New  Yorkers,  but  It  doesn't  seem 
to  restrain  the  lawless  who  merely  Ignore  it, 
and  there  seems  little  or  no  evidence  that 
it  hits  diminished  the  number  of  murders  or 
armed  robberies  In  New  York. 

No  legislation  yet  advanced  would  have 
prevented  yotuig  Charles  Joseph  Wliltman 
from  obtaining  guns.  He  had  no  criminal 
record.  There  was  nothing  in  Ills  conduct 
that  marked  him  as  an  unsafe  person  to  ovm 
firearms,  up  until  Monday  when  he  suddenly 
went  berserk  and  climbed  the  University  of 
Texas  Tower  and  started  spraying  death 
across  the  campus. 

A  law  forbidding  mall-order  sale  of  guns 
would  have  deprived  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  of 
the  rifle  he  used  to  assassinate  President 
Kennedy — and  such  a  law  Is  eminently  rea- 
sonable— but  It  doesn't  mean  that  a  man  of 
Oswald's  bent  would  not  have  laid  hands  on 
another  we.apon  and  performed  the  same 
crime  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

There  is  a  large  and  vicious  traffic  in  hand 
guns,  cheap  foreign  guns,  submachine  guns 
and  hand-made  weapons  which  should  be  ef- 
fectively curbed.  We  would  favor  any  mesis- 
ure  which  would  actually  prevent  criminals 
or  persons  of  unsound  mind  possessing  weap- 
ons of  any  kind. 

The  only  likely  deterrent  we  have  heard 
of  is  a  mandatory  death  penalty  to  anyone 
committing  or  attempting  a  crime  while  car- 
rying a  deadly  weapon.  But  the  anti-gun 
proponents  don't  seem  to  want  to  go  that  far. 
They  seem  to  think  that  violence  can  some- 
how be  abolished  by  the  miracle  of  red  tape. 


The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
Makes  Offer  To  Save  54  Animals  From 
Destruction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  heart  warming  to  me  to  receive  the 
excellent  help  of  the  Humane  Society  of 
the  United  States  in  the  struggle  I  have 
l)een  engaged  in  in  order  to  save  the  lives 
of  54  lovely  wild  animals  destined  for  13 
American  zoos. 

The  statement  of  the  Humane  Society 
of  the  United  States  follows: 
Statement  op  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
Untted  States,  August  4,   1966 

Oliver  Evans.  President  of  The  Humane  So- 
ciety Of  the  United  States,  offered  a  solution 
today  to  the  problem  which  has  been  plagu- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
importers  of  55  rare  African  animals.  The 
animals,  now  on  the  high  seas  aboard  the 
Dutch    liner,    Maaslloyd,   are    doomed    to   a 
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watery  grave  In  the  Atlantic  unless  some  com 
promise  is  reached. 

In  a  telegram  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
OrvUle  Freeman,  Evans  stated:  "We  have 
been  Informed  that  Agrtculttire  Department 
representatives  will  meet  today  with  shipping 
line  and  Importer  of  fifty-five  African  ani- 
mals refused  admittance  to  this  country 
Surely  some  solution  other  than  destruc- 
tion of  the.-;e  animals  Is  pwsible.  If  AgrlcvU- 
ture  will  allow  entry,  we  offer  our  isolated 
140  acre  National  Humane  Education  Center 
m  Waterford.  Virginia  as  quarantine  sta- 
tion for  si.xty  days.  Veterinary  care  and  all 
other  facilities  will  be  supplied.  You  may 
be  as.stired  of  our  complete  cooperation." 

Evans  emphasized  that  the  Humane  Edu- 
cation Center  Is  still  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction and  that  there  are  no  other  animals 
on  the  site.  Existing  buildings  would  guar- 
antee isolation  and  shelter  for  the  length 
of  time  necossrijy  to  make  certain  that  these 
animals  are  free  from  communicable  dis- 
ease. 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
has   been  working  closely  with  Representa- 
tive Glenn  Connincuam  from  Nebraska  to 
save  the  animals  from  destruction.    Included 
in  the  shipment  are  giraffes,  water  buffalo 
and    African    antelope.     One    particular   an- 
telope is  value  at  over  $10,000  and  would  be 
the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States 
Agriculture  Department  officials  state  that 
the   Dutch   ship,   Maaslloyd.   violated   quar- 
antine regulations  by  stopping  at  two  ports 
m  countries  known  to  have  hoof  and  mouth 
disease.     The     animals     were     quarantined 
however,  at  a  U.S.  recognized  overseas  quar- 
antine station  before  being  loaded. 

If  the  animals  are  not  allowed  entry  into 
the  United  States  and  must  be  destroyed  at 
sea  the  HSUS  has  requested  that  its  Director 
of  Field  Services,  Frank  J.  McMahon  be  al- 
lowed to  board  the  ship  with  a  veterinarian 
to  ensure  that  the  animals  are  humanely 
disposed  of.  ^ 
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House   Unit   Finds   Holes   in   McNamara 
Saving 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1966 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamai-a  has  deluged  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  with 
stacks  of  statistics  designed  to  show  the 
tremendous  savings  on  defense  efforts 
made  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  has  at  one 
time  or  another  expressed  serious  reser- 
vations concerning  these  alleged  savings 
However    to   date,   the   sheer  mass   of 
statistical  data  has  defied  thorough  an- 

Yesterday,  there  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  a  news  article 
Dy  a  most  reliable  reporter  which  de- 
lineates the  efforts  of  the  House  Armed 
Semces  Special  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee in  this  area.  The  article  cleariy 
demonstrates  that  the  alleged  savings 
claimed  by  the  Defense  Department  afe 
more  fanciful  than  real. 

As  the  foi-mer  chaij-man  of  that  spe- 
cial subcommittee,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  my  colleague 

HAPnJ''''r.^°'';   .^^^   Honorable   Porter 
«ARDY,  of  Virginia,  who  has  done  such  a 


magnificent  job  of  carrying  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  vitally  important  subcom- 
mittee. 

In  passing.  It  should  be  noted   that 
many  of  the  alleged  savings  claimed  by 
Mr.   McNamara  are   those   based   upon 
the   procedures    recommended    by    this 
same  Special  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee while  I  was  privUeged  to  be  its  chair- 
man and  Mr.  Hardy  its  ranking  member 
Because  of  the  pertinency  of  this  ar- 
ticle, I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
evei->'  Member  and  insert  it  in  the  Record. 
House  Unit  Finds  Holes  in  McNamara 
Saving 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
A    congressional    committee    haa    ripped 
gaping  holes  In  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S 
NcNamara's   much   vaunted   cost   reduction 
program,  hailed  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion as  an  example  for  all  good  government 
departments  to  follow. 

Admittedly,  there  \s  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument  for  or  against 
the  NcN.omara  claim  of  having  saved  $14 
billion  in  defense  coste  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod. The  argument  la  an  accountant's 
nightmare  at  best.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
McNamara  has  conserved  large  sums  that 
oUierwlse  might  have  been  spent  and  has 
set  a  good  example  for  other  government 
big  spenders. 

But  on  the  whole  the  concept  that  McNa- 
mara has  wrought  a  miracle  In  defense  costs 
is  a  delusion  and  a  dangerous  one.  at  that 
It  Is  a  dangerous  delusion  because  It  seems 
to  say  that  the  more  the  government  spends 
the  more  it  saves,  and  for  the  added  reason 
that  McNamara's  "savings"  are  used  as  jus- 
tification for  going  ahead  vrtth  the  Great 
Society  at  home  as  if  there  were  no  war 
A  House  Armed  Services  subcommittee 
headed  by  Porter  Hardy  Jr.,  D-Va.,  has  estab- 
lished that  the  biggest  item  of  "savings- 
claimed  by  NcNamara  Is  a  25  percent  figure 
JW-bitrarrily  applied  to  all  defense  contracts 
that  have  been  shifted  from  a  cost-plus  or 
negotiated  basis  to  a  competitive  bid  basis 
This  reduction  has  even  been  claimed  in  the 
mamouth  TPX  plane  contr.oct  awarded  to 
the  highest  bidder  at  $400  ~  million  higher 
than  the  next  highest  bid. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding.  If  not  typical 
e^xample  of  cost  reduction  concerns  the" 
Series  A  Bullpup  missile  eliminated  from  de- 
fense costs  at  a  saWngs  of  $50  million. 
Series  B  of  the  Bullpup  then  came  along  and 
18  gobbling  up  the  entire  $50  million 

These  discolsures  would  be  less  distressing 
If  there  had  been  le.<B  dissembling  on  how 
an  independent  firm  of  accountants  had 
audited  the  McNamara  claims  and  found 
them  Justified.  What  happened  was  that  a 
fuTn  of  accountants  made  a  general  manage- 
ment survey  and  found  that  the  techniques 
for  cost  reduction  were  probably  reasonably 
based.  But  the  firm  of  accountants  did  not 
confirm  the  authenticity  of  any  claimed  spe- 
cific savings  In  any  single  project 

Accountants  of  the  Hardy  subconmilttce 
tested  out  $1.3  blUlon  of  the  claimed  $5 
billion  saved  in  fisc.-il  years  1964  and  1965 
IhT  ^.^f°""tants  found  that  37  percent  or 
$449  million  in  cl.aimed  savings  oould  not 

I^,f  t  I  ^^.^^^  "'^  Defense  Department 
Itself  h,ad  set,  another  30  percent  could  not 
be  proved,  and  the  rem.alning  30  plus  per- 
cent could  be  questioned  as  specious 
h„?li^.**  probably  too  harsh  a  Judgment, 
but  it  does  suggest  that  there  Is  something 
wrong  somewhere  with  the  accounting 

Now  all  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  McNa- 
mara h.as  been  a  bad  secretary  of  defense,  or 

lurl  tl  ^J^  ^''"^''  ^°  ^'■'°^'^  "^^»y  expendi- 
tures that  were  avoidable.  He  should  get 
due  credit  for  that. 

It  is  the  superman  pretexise,  bedly  sup- 
ported, which  offends  congressmen  aiid 
causes  them  to  think  they  are  being  bam- 
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merh^  %^'^h  pressure  public  relations 
methods.  Each  year  McNamara  holds  a  tele- 
vLsed  press  conference  to  outline  his  achieve- 
ments  in  cost  reduction.  Flanked  by  num- 
erous chart..,  he  tells  his  story  with  firm 
competent  fluency  in  his  well  known  rap™' 
fire  and  non-lnterruptable  manner.  This 
all  goes  out  over  the  nation's  television  sf^- 
tlons  to  create  the  impression  that  the  United 
SUates  Is  getting  Its  greatest  bargain  In  de- 

gmefta  °^^  '^  ^^'^°^  """  ^^°"''l  ^  d-^ly 
There  Is  neither  time  nor  competence 
among  his  questioners  for  concurrent  anily- 
sls  of  what  McNamara  claims  in  these  presen- 
tations, but  the  Hardy  subcommittee  has  now 
taken  care  of  that  If  anyone  will  listen 

anr't^hlT!''"  "  ^^^*  ^^"'^'y  ^">-'>"^  "^'^-^^s. 

Lvini.  an'  hf "''  P^"""''  ^^^^^  McNamara  « 
saving  aU  thU  money  so  it  Is  perfectly  OK 
to  go  ahead  with  non-defence  projects  wh-Vh 
have  already  gotten  completely  out  of  hard 

oxn°Z  If^l  ?^^^  expenditures  have  gotten 
out  of  hand  Is  currenUy  illustrated  bv  the 
unexpected  and  hidden  cost^  of  the  Medicare 

U^h^^A,T^'*  ''"^'^  "°'  "^  coming  u' 
the  tlm^in^  '°''  °'  °'^"  programs  nse. 
Uie  time  v.-in  soon  come  when  even  McN,- 
mara  cannot  claim  to  have  saved  enough 
money  to  defray  them.  liioutu 


New  York  Oppoiei  Mathiai 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  1, 1966 
Mr.    RYAN.     Mr.    Speaker,   while   we 
have  been  debating  the  civU  rights  bill 

?rn?/o"f°°'  '""^i"^  ^^^  ^^^*  week  thou- 
sands of  journalists  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  debatii^  u  in  thi 
pages  of  the  dally  and  w^kly  news! 
papers.    For  them,  as  for  us.  one  of  the 

re^.dSr^  '''^-  ^  '^^  --^- 

aS^Ss^-fkX^^Am-SXle".^ 
settle  for  half  a  loaf.  Others  have  op^ 
^y.i^  uT^^?"^'"'^-  pointing  out  that 
while  half  a  loaf  may  sometimes  be  m- 

sw'ti'n  Jf '  "  l^^P  "^'"'^  ^'  since  hal?- 
ship6  tend  to  sink.  The  New  York  Post 
is  among  those  who  would  urge  ufS 

weather  the  winds  of  segregation 

ITie  New  Yoi-k  Post  editorial  of  July  30 

1966,    urging    defeat    of    tlie    Mathia<=' 

amendment,  follows:  Mathias 

I  Prom    the   New   York   Post,   July   30,    1966] 

Where  the  Line  Is  Drawn 

t-Z^f  '^«"«'"S  provision  of  the  Admlnistra- 
t.on  s  new  cuii  rightfi  bill  has  become  the 
symbolic  heart  of  the  measure. 
The  realtor  lobby  has  mounted  a  massive 

[owaM^^.     "^     l'''''''     "^^     breakthrough 
l?^^     r.   °P^"    housing"     Under    this    fire 
both     Republicans     and     Democrats     show" 
ominous  signs  of  retreat.     A  new  "compro- 
mise    formula,  sponsored   by  Rep.  Mathias 
Republican,  of  Maryland,  would  In  effect  b  tr 
discrimination  in  large  new  apartment  build- 
ings, concentrated  in  the  cities,  but  permit 
prejudlce-as-usual    to    flourish    In    suburbs 
^Lrr.        °   ^°   ^^  Pe«nittlng   real    estate 
agent*  to  represent  owners  who  refuse  to  sell 
to  Negroes,     Thus  the  conventional,  singlo- 
home  suburban  property  would  be  Insulated 
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from  the  law  and  edective  curbs  on  blaa 
would  halt  at  the  city  Une. 

This  argument  advanced  for  surrender  Is 
that  the  bill  Is  doomed  without  this  con- 
cession. But  Its  adoption  would  desuoy 
most  of  the  meaning  of  the  measure  and 
Inspire  a  new  wave  of  cynicism  in  the  Negro 
community.  It  would  be  a  way  of  saying 
that  the  most  respectable  areas  of  our  society 
still  carry  a  "for  whites  only"  sign. 

We  believe  Rep.  Ceixeb.  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  and  other  key  sponsors  of  the  Admln- 
Utratlon  bill  could  decisively  challenge  the 
retreat  If  they  served  notice  that  they  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  Mathias  move. 
We  urge  them  to  stand  up  and  fight. 


Dixon,  persuaded  Schiiltz  to  accept  copies  of 
the  charges. 

Dr.  Bell  said  Carmlchael  then  climbed  atop 
a  car  and  told  the  crowd  th.it  black  power 
had  prevented  an  arrest. 


I 


Here's  Why 


tlsts'  fees  or  lawyers'  fees,  or  salesmei.'s  com- 
missions or  corporation  dividends. 

In  our  opinion,  the  effort  to  curb  wage  in- 
creases wtihout  also  curbing  incomes  of  other 
Americans  amounts  to  class  discrimination. 
It  Is  both  unfair  and  un-American. 

Needless  to  say,  the  management  on  the 
airlines  Is  taking  full  advantage  of  tlie  sit- 
uation. That  Is  the  real  reason  this  airline 
strike  has  continued  for  so  long. 


Stokely  Cannichael:  A  Demagog  in  Action 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1966 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
never  has  been  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  person  Stokely  Carmlchael  has 
little  to  offer  to  the  Negro  race.  Except 
for  his  blatant  threats  he  would  be  a 
nonentity  In  the  civil  rights  movement. 
Specializing  on  threats  and  wild  talk,  he 
has  received  a  degree  of  press  coverage 
which  far  exceeds  his  merit  in  so  far  as 
his  intelligence  or  accomplishments 
would  indicate. 

The  August  4  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  carries  a  story  which  shows  a  real 
demagog  in  action.  After  preventing  the 
orderly  processes  of  law  and  order,  it  is 
reported  that  he  climbed  atop  a  car  and 
told  the  crown  that  black  power  had  pre- 
vented the  arrest  of  a  SNCX:  member. 

Read  the  article  closely  and  judge  for 
yourself.    I  think  we  are  seeing  a  true 
demagog  in  action : 
Black  Powbr  in  Action:    One  Account 

(Los  Angeles  Times) 
Atlanta,  Aug.  3.— Two  Atlanta  Negro  civil 
rights  leaders  said  today  that  after  members 
of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee  prevented  a  traffic  arrest  here, 
SSCC  Chairman  Stokely  Carmlchael  de- 
clared: 

•'That's  what  I  mean  by  'black  power. 
This  Is  what  black  people  can  do  if  they  will 
•tick  together." 

Dr.  Otis  Smith,  a  physician,  and  Dr.  Roy  C. 
Bell,  a  dentist,  said  that  Cannichael  and 
other  SNCC  members  almost  turned  a  rouUne 
tralBc  arrest  Into  "a  nasty  scene  that  could 
have  gotten  somebody  killed. "  " 

They  said  Cannichael  and  other  SNCC 
members  noshed  to  the  scene  Tuesday  after 
B.  C.  Basham.  a  white  motorcycle  patrolman. 
stopped  a  car  containing  three  Negroes,  ap- 
parently all  SNCC  members. 

An  angry  crowd  gathered  as  Basham  at- 
tempted to  serve  traffic  tickets  on  the  driver, 
Samuel  B.  Schultz.  20,  a  field  secretary  for 
SNOC.  chafKlng  him  with  making  an  Illegal 
txirn  and  blocking  an  intersection. 

Baah'"Ti  quoted  Schultz  as  saying,  "I  won't 
accept  the  damn  things  because  I  haven't 
been  arrested." 

Dr.  Smith  said  that  as  Basham  attempted 
to  h&nd  Schultz  the  tickets,  someone  else 
grabbed  them  and  tore  thecn  up. 

A  crowd  surrounded  the  officer  and  several 

patrol  cars  were  kept  from  the  area  by  SNCC 

members  who  blocked  the  streets.  Bell  laid. 

Finally,   a   Negro  police  sergeant,   Claude 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or    WISCONSIN- 
IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  RFPREs^ENT.-M  IVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
weeks  now  the  airline  strike  has  received 
top  priority  in  our  ncw.'ipapers  as  well  as 
our  thoughts.  Many,  if  not  all,  Ameri- 
cans have  sutTered  some  degree  of  incon- 
venience both  directly  and  Indirectly, 
And  yet  the  strikinK  machinist  has  per- 
haps suffered  the  greater  inconvenience. 
Tlie  Machinist  paper  of  July  28  carries 
an  editorial  entitled  ■Here's  Why"  which 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  I  believe 
that  the  validity  of  this  reasoning  merits 
our  sincere  consideration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  niy  remarks,  I 
insert  this  editorial  into  the  Record  : 
Hlse's  Why 
When  people  ask  you  why  the  airline  strike 
has  draceed  luto  its  third  week,  tell  them 
about  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Atlvisers,  A.~  niu^h  as  anyone,  the  Economic 
Advisers  are  responsible  for  the  length  of 
this  strike. 

Their  position  was  empha-sized  a  few  days 
ago  when  the  Council's  chairman.  Gardner 
Ackley.  denounced  a  5  per  cent  lncre«.se  in 
the  price  of  molybdenum,  a  rare  heat-resist- 
ing metal  neces&iry  to  tlie  manufacture  of 
supersonic  aircraft. 

The  two  principal  corporations  that  pro- 
duce molybdenum  promptly  roled  back  the 
price. 

CK;vernment  officials  tiilked  to  newspaper- 
men about  the  etfect  it  would  have  on  the 
nation's  striking  airline  employees. 

Once  again,  it  is  crystal -clcAr  that  the 
econAnl.sts  at  the  White  House  put  wage 
rates  in  the  s;une  pigeonhole  with  the  price 
of  a  pound  of  metal  or  ton  of  coal. 

The  concept  that  labor  Is  a  commodity  goes 
way  back.  Because  of  it,  labor  unions  were 
outlawed  during  the  19th  century.  In  1914 
President  Wilson  signed  the  Clayton  Antl- 
Tlrust  Act  specifically  exempting  labor  from 
the  arita-trust  hiws  because,  as  President 
Wilson  said: 

"i«ibor  is  no  longer  to  be  regru-ded  as  if  it 
it  were  merely  an  inanimate  object  of  com- 
merce disconnected  with  the  forttmes  and 
happiness  of  a  living  human  to  be  dealt  with 
£us  an  object  of  sale  and  biuter  " 

&i-ery  wage  earner,  every  worker,  every 
union  member  who  is  human,  who  thinks 
his  family  Is  entitled  to  the  same  human  con- 
siderations as  other  Americans,  resents  and 
rejects  the  concept  that  his  labor  is  no  dilTer- 
ent  from  the  price  commodities. 

The  Railway  Labor  &ecutives'  Association 
stated  it  clearly  last  week  In  their  resolution 
of  support  for  the  strikers.    They  said: 

''Wages  should  be  treated  like  other  per- 
sonal Incomes — salaxies.  fees,  commissions 
and  dividends,  and  not  like  the  price  of  an 
inanimate  commodity  like  steel  or  molyb- 
denum." 

There  has  been  no  effort  by  the  President's 
CouncU  of  EoononUc  Advisers — or  anyone 
else — to  limit  salary  increase*  to  manage- 
ment, to  limit  increases  in  doctors'  or  den- 


New  Avenues  in  Space 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OP  coNNEcncrx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fur- 
ther recognition  of  the  awesome  feats 
performed  in  the  Gemini  10  space  flight, 
I  would  like  to  insert  three  additional 
newspaper  tributes  in  the  Record. 

They  are  from  the  Hai-tford  Times,  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

On  their  editorial  pages,  these  iicvs- 
papers  speak  of  the  achievements  of 
Astronauts  Collins  and  Yoimg  as  indica- 
tive of  the  growing  sophistication  of  our 
space  program,  and  as  carrying  us  still 
closer  to  the  moon. 

The  Los  Angeles  newspaper  also  sug- 
gests the  time  is  here  to  begin  looking 
beyond  the  Apollo  moon  landings  and  to 
map  out  new  goals  for  manned  space 
flight.  In  comment  on  this  question,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
several  months  ago,  requested  its  Sub- 
committee on  NASA  Oversight  to  as- 
semble facts  relating  to  these  goals  and 
the  subcommittee,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
TeaguxI.  is  reviewing  a  staff  study  which 
should  soon  be  available. 
The  editorials  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Hartford  Times,  July  23,   1966] 

Gemini  10 
The  skills  developed  and  sharpened  on  the 
fiiglit  of  Gemini   10  will  some  day  soon  be 
used  in  the  first  American  flight  to  the  moon 
and  back. 

It's  the  ".  .  .  and  back"  part  to  which 
the  flight  of  Gemini  10  is  most  Important. 
With  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States' 
space  team  £is  of  last  week,  it  would  have 
Iwen  ix)ssible  to  land  a  man  or  two  on  the 
moon.  Getting  them  back  alive  Involves 
enormous  complications. 

Now  we  know  that  some  of  the  essential 
steps  are  within  the  competence  of  American 
scientists,  technologists,  manufacturers  and 
astronauts.  The  present  plan  for  the  moon 
flight  Includes  parking  an  orbiting  vehicle 
beside  the  moon  and  leaving  a  man  aboard 
while  a  smaller  ship  carries  two  crewmen  to 
the  moon.  They'll  have  to  dock  witli  the 
"mother"  section  for  the  return  trip,  for  the 
lunar  exclusion  module  will  not  be  able  to 
lift  off  the  surface  of  that  planet  enough 
fuel  for  the  ride  back  to  the  earth. 

We  know,  too,  that  useful  work  outside 
the  space  ship  can  be  done  by  a  man  pro- 
vided with  a  protecting  suit  and  a  life  sup- 
port system.  Major  Collins  has  demon- 
strated the  capability.  We  know  that,  if 
necessary,  full  fuel  tanks  can  be  parked  m 
orbit  around  the  earth  and  located,  emptied 
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and  left.  Just  finding  the  Agena  8  rocket 
was  a  major  feat  of  three-dimensional  navi- 
gation. 

The  use  of  Agena  8's  fuel  also  brings  closer 
the  day  when  manned  laboratories  perma- 
nently parked  in  orbit  around  the  earth  wiU 
be  in  use  for  purposes  both  experimental  and 
immediately  useful.  A  meteorological  sta- 
tion that  can  watch  the  whole  earth  every 
day,  an  astronomical  laboratory  with  no 
clouds  to  worry  about,  a  hospital  In  which 
patients  would  tie  '^'eightless— ideas  that 
have  tickled  science  fiction  writers  for 
years— now  wait  only  for  development. 

We  are  becoming  more  sophisticated  alxiut 
space  flight,  and  perhaps  the  thrill  is  wear- 
ing off  for  us  groundlings.  As  long  as  all 
our  astronauts  return  safely,  we  can  expect 
that  each  successive  flight  will  attract  less 
intense  Interest  than  the  one  preceding  it. 
The  first  fatal  accident— and  it  is  inevitable 
in  so  hazardous  a  venture  that  we  shall  have 
one— will  remind  us  that  man  is  stepping 
farther  from  his  aboriginal  cave  than  he  has 
ever  gone  before  in  all  his  experience. 
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genctes— a  threatened  fuel  shortage  and  the 
apparent  malfunction  of  their  air  supply 
system— showed  that  the  astronauts  ar^ 
gaining  confidence  with  their  skill.  Each 
flight  chipe  away  a  bit  of  the  frightening 
unknown,  adds  some  little  bit  to  mans 
knowledge. 
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(From  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal 

July  24.  19661 

E.\CH  Flight  Opens  New  Avenues 

W'e  are  not  yet  blase  about  space.  The  re- 
tiu-n  of  the  fragile-rpcniing  cai>sule  from  the 
great  void  .oroimd  us  remains  a  moving  exfie- 
rience.  There  is  still  a  great  sigh  of  relief 
across  the  nation  when  the  astronauts  step 
onto  the  deck  of  the  recovery  ship,  a  great 
feeling  of  pride  and  admiration  for  the  skill 
and  courage  and  vast  technical  exportness 
that  go  into  each  new  probe  into  space. 

And  certainly  no  flight  showed  more  clearly 
the  growing  sophistication  of  our  space  pro- 
gram than  the  voyage  of  Gemini  10.  Perhaps 
the  flight  did  not  prove  that  we  are  ready 
now  for  the  try  at  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon,  but  it  showed  that  we  are  swiftly  on 
the  way. 

Despite  the  staggering  technical  problems 
Involved  in  putting  a  capsule  in  precise  orbit, 
the  feat  is  becoming  ."ilmost  routine.  Not 
only  crtn  our  technicians  put  the  velucle  pre- 
cisely on  the  invisible  track  in  space,  but  the 
astronauts  can,  with  increasing  proficiency 
guide  the  vehicle,  changing  its  attitudes,  con- 
trolling its  movements,  even  altering  its 
course. 

The  Gemini  10  flight  sliowed,  too,  that  our 
astronauts  are  already  remarkably  mobile  In 
their  maneuvers  outside  the  capsule,  a  capa- 
bility that  will  increase  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  equipment  and  fuels.  Michael 
Collins  showed  that  he  could  not  only  con- 
trol his  movements  independent  of  the  cap- 
sule, but  could  visit  and  perform  fairly  intri- 
cate tasks  on  another  vehicle.  The  impor- 
tance of  tills  capability  becomes  more  Im- 
pressive when  we  remember  that  it  will  take 
this  kind  or  personal  ln.spection  to  give 
meaning  to  agreements  not  to  put  nuclear 
or  other  offensive  weapons  in  orbit. 

RENDEZVOUS  SKILL  DISPLAYED 

•nie  Gemini  10  project  was  not  the  first  to 
show  that  our  space  pilots  can  rendezvous 
with  other  vehicles  in  space.  But  Com- 
mander John  Young  demonstrated  almost 
casually  his  ability  to  effect  a  meeting  be- 
tween two  vehicles  travelling  at  17,000  miles 
an  hour,  engage  the  other  vehicle  and  use 
Its  power  whUe  con.serving  ms  own  fuel,  dis- 
engage and  then  maneuver  with  still  a  third 
vehicle.  This  indicates  that  we  are  rapidly 
perfecting  both  equipment  and  teclinlques 
for  a  moon  landing,  which  will  require  the 
pilots  to  leave  their  propulsion  unit  in  space 
descend  to  the  moons  surface  in  a  capsule  of 
limited  power  and  range.  Uien  return  to  and 
dock  with  the  orbiting  power  unit. 

The  Gemini  10  fiight  was  not  without  its 
unnecessary  excitement.  But  the  manner 
ui  which  the  fliers  handled  the  two  emer- 


(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  'nmes,  July  22,  1966] 
Time  for  New  Space  Goals 
Despite  problems  arising  from  excessive 
fuel  consumption,  Gemini  lO's  three-day 
flight  moved  the  United  States  a  few  steps 
closer  to  the  goal  of  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  before  1970. 

Astronauts  John  W.  Young  and  Michael 
Collins  changed  orbits  at  will,  set  a  new  al- 
titude record  of  462  miles  and  became  the 
first  spacemen  to  succeed  In  chasing  down 
a  "dead"  and  uncooperative  object — In  this 
case,  the  Agena  8  target  vehicle. 

Unless  unexpected  problems  crop  up 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  coun- 
try win  fail  to  meet  the  goal  of  landing  a 
man  on  the  moon  in  this  decade. 

The  time  is  already  here,  in  fact,  to  be- 
gin looking  beyond  the  Apollo  moon  land- 
ings, and  to  nmp  new  goals  for  manned 
spaceflight. 

Unless  a  m.ijor  new  program  is  approved 
and  Included  in  next  year's  budget,  the  na- 
tion's manned  space  establishment— repre- 
senting a  S20  billion  Investment— will  begin 
to  come  ap.art  at  the  seams. 

Production  lines  for  the  Apollo  project 
will  begin  closing  this  fall.  By  this  time 
next  year,  some  60.000  to  80,000  workers 
now  employed  in  the  space  program  will 
be  phased  out.  More  layoffs  would  come 
later. 

There  Is  a  natural  temptation  to  welcome 
the  approaching  conclusion  of  the  moon 
landing  program  as  an  opportunity  for  a 
drastic  slash  in  space  spending. 

After  ail,  this  country  has  plenty  of  ex- 
pensive problems  here  on  earth— the  Viet- 
nam conflict  and  the  War  on  Poverty  being 
notable  examples. 

Wholly  nside  from  the  grievous  effect  on 
Southern  California's  economy,  however,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  close  down  the 
manned  space  estabUshment  after  the  Ini- 
tial moon  landings. 

The  United  States  cannot  safely  abandon 
control  of  space  to  the  Soviet  Union  any 
more  than  we  could  abandon  our  supremacy 
on  the  seas  and  In  the  air.  And  there  is  no 
sign  that  the  Russians  plan  any  drastic  cuts 
In  their  program. 

This  country  cannot  afford,  either,  to  give 
up  its  current  scientific  leadership,  which 
is  so  vital  to  America's  future  economic 
strength  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Finally,  we  cannot  long  postpone  a  de- 
cision. Once  the  manned  space  establish- 
ment fragment."!,  it  would  be  an  expensive 
and  time-consuming  Job  to  put  It  together 
again. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  administra- 
tion should  commit  this  country  to  a  gi- 
gantic program  to  land  men  on  Mars,  as 
some  suggest.  The  practical  value  from  the 
$50  to  $60  billion  Investment  Is  far  too  un- 
certain. 

But  Congress  and  administration  budg- 
et-makers should  give  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  the  space  agency's  more  modest 
plans  for  a  poet-Apollo  appUcations  pro- 
gram In  the  early  1970'8. 

This  program,  which  could  be  accom- 
plished without  substantially  Increasing  the 
space  budget  over  present  levels,  would  In- 
volve moon  expeditions  lasting  two  weeks'* 
and  near-earth  orbital  fllghte  of  up  to  45 
days. 

The  question  really  isn't  whether  we  can 
afford  to  continue  manned  spaceflight  be- 
yond the  first  moon  landings,  but  whether 
we  can  afford  not  to. 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF   COLORADO 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Thursday,  August  4,  1966 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  onus  for  carrj-ing  through 
President  Johnson's  pi'oposal  of  an  inter- 
national meeting  on  Vietnam  prl*>ners  is 
placed  exactly  where  it  belongs  by  the 
Denver  Post. 

The  President  has  declared  we  stand 
ready  to  send  repiesentatlves  to  a  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  to  consider  gi\'ing  fuller  apjili- 
cation  in  Vietnam  to  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion on  war  prisoners.  Such  a  meeting 
could  possibly  open  the  way  for  more 
rneaiungful  contacts  on  larger  issues  in 
the  conflict,  the  newspaper  comments 

But  the  responsibility  for  calling  a 
coi^ference,  the  Post  asserts,  rests 
squarely  on  the  troubled  shoulders  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh. 

So  tliat  others  may  read  the  entire 
editorial.  I  submit  It  now  for  the  Record: 

P.\RLEy  ON  Pri.so.n-ers  Up  to  Ho 
If  Ho  Chi  Minh  meant  what  he  said  Sun- 
day in  his  cable  to  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  then  he  apparently  has  seen 
the  folly  of  pursuing  his  brutal  threat  t« 
stage  "war  criminal'  trials  for  captured  US 
airmen. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  Ho's 
reply  to  CBS  ("no  trial  In  view")  was 
prompted  by  humane  considerations.  Mor« 
likely,  the  possibility  of  strong  retaUatlon  by 
the  United   States   was   the  deciding  factor 

President  Johnson  and  leading  members  of 
his  administration  have  warned  that  North 
Viet  Nam  faced  severe  consequences  If  the 
Americans  were  put  on  trial.  DeUberatelv 
the  President  refrained  from  specifying  what 
these  consequences  were. 

Ho's  fairly  prompt  reply  to  CBS'  cabled 
questions  on  the  trial  threat  indicates  to  us 
that  he  was  seeking  a  way  of  resolving  the 
matter  before  ;t  got  completely  out  of  hand 
We  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  Ho  raised 
the  trial  threat  principally  for  home  con- 
sumption—in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  morale 
of  North  Vietnamese  following  US  air  strikes 
against  oU  storage  dejxits  ne,^r  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  Ho's  change  c' 
heart  on  the  war  crimes  trial,  we  hope  that  a 
way  can  be  found  now  of  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

At  his  press  conference  last  Wednesd&v 
President  Johnson  .s;iid  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  send  representaUves  to  a  Red 
Cross-sponsored  conference  to  discuss  with 
representatives  of  Hanoi  "ways  in  which  the 
Geneva  convention  of  1949  can  be  giveu 
fuller  and  more  complete  application  in  Viet 
Nam."  This  convenUon  calls  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  military  prisoners  and 
civilians. 

The  United  States  several  tlmee  has  in- 
formed the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  that  it  Intends  to  abide  by  the 
1949  war  code.  North  Viet  Nam  has  not  niade 
such  assurances. 

The  war  on  the  Viet  Nam  battlefields  Is 
brutal  enough.  There  is  no  reason  to  carry 
the  barbarity  further  on  an  "eye  for  an  eye" 
basis  to  the  •war  prisoners  held  by  both  sides 
in  Viet  Nam. 
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Hanoi  stands  to  gain  as  much  as  Wash- 
ington In  the  eyes  of  the  world  If  It  agrees 
to  bring  the  matter  of  war  captives  before 
the  Red  Croee.  And  there  Is  no  reason  why- 
such  a  conference  could  not  open  the  way 
for  more  meaningful  contacts  on  larger  Issues 
in  the  Viet  Nam  conflict. 

The  President  has  made  clear  his  desire  to 
see  a  Red  Cross  conference  convened.  The 
responsibility  for  calling  such  a  conference 
now  rests  squarely  on  the  troubled  shoulders 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 


Sweeney    Lands   82d  Airborne   Division 
Association  Resolutions  | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1966 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  magnificent  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  at  the  20th  annual 
convention  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
Association  this  past  month  at  Atlantic 
City?  N.J. 

The  82d  Airborne  Division  numbers  ap- 
proximately 40,000  members  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  who  are  veterans  and 
active  troopers  of  this  world-famous  air- 
borne division. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  resolutions  are  de- 
serving of  the  review  of  ever>'  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  these  combat  veterans  ex- 
press their  wholehearted  approval  and 
support  of  the  national  determination  in 
the  struggle  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all 
people. 

As  Congressman  at  Large  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  I  am  particularly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  organi- 
zation truly  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  worldwide  struggle  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  It  is  heartwarming 
to  note  their  approval  and  support  of  the 
President  against  Communist  encroach- 
ment throughout  the  world 

The  resolutions  follow :  . 

REsoLtrrioNs  ' 

Whereas,  it  is  increasingly  evident  that 
there  ia  a  concerted  campaign  to  take  the 
image  of  God  out  of  the  public  life  of  our 
nation,  and 

Whereas,  this  has  been  accomplished  In 
the  flrat  Instance  by  the  elimination  of  ail 
prayers  and  references  to  God  In  our  public 
school  system,  and 

Whereas,  an  avowed  atheist  Is  now  leading 
a  court  fight  to  end  all  property  tax  exemp- 
tions on  Church  and  church-school  property, 
and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  movement  underway  to 
remove  Chaplains  from  our  Armed  Forces: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion Association,  assembled  in  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  for  its  20th  Annual  Convention, 
does  here  and  now  solemnly  deplore  this 
trend  toward  the  secularization  of  our  na- 
tional, civic  and  governmental  life. 

And,  we  woiUd  proclaim  for  the  public  rec- 
ord our  knowledge  of  the  Invaluable  service 
of  the  Chaplains'  Corps  in  its  ministry  to 
men  In  the  Armed  Forces  at  peace  and  In 


Congress  to  be  alert  to  nny  efforts  to  under- 
mine the  privileged  pcsltion  of  our  Chaplains 
in  the  Armed  Services  in  the  recognition  that 
their  presence  m  canip  and  In  combat  is  viuU 
not  only  to  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men 
but  also  to  their  moral  standards  and  re- 
ligious convictions. 

Whereas,  the  Airborne  Division  requires 
the  services  and  leadership  of  the  experience 
troof>er.  and 

Whereas,  these  highly  trained  troopers  are 
invaluable  in  mamtiUnlng  a  well-trained  and 
integrated    organization,    and 

Whereas,  the  differential  In  Incentive  pay 
for  parachutists  affects  the  morale  and  espnt- 
de-corps  of  the  enlisted  man:  Tlierefore,  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
Association  In  Its  20th  Annual  Convention 
ivssenibled  does  hereby  recommend  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  revision 
o:'  the  incentive  pay  scale,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  pay  scale  be  in  rela- 
tion to  the  three  cUissifications  of  para- 
chutists, providing  fifty-five  dollars  a  month 
for  the  Novice,  eighty  dollars  per  month  for 
the  Senior,  and  one  hundred  ten  dollars  per 
month    for    the    Master   Parachutist. 

Where.x.s.  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  a  local 
expression  of  the  worldwide  war  ;igalnst 
Communist   aggression,   and, 

Whereas,  the  eonsUint  criticism  by  Con- 
gressional leadership  Is  an  ^d  and  comfort 
13  the  Communist  conspiracy:  Therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  82nd  Airborne  Division 
A;::srK:iatlon.  assembled  in  its  20th  Annual 
Oanventlon  does  hereby  express  Its  whole- 
hearted approval  and  support  of  our  nation's 
determination  in  the  free  world's  struggle  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  all  people,  and;  further 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  support  the  President 
In  these  trying  days  In  his  resolve  to  turn 
back  the  0<.>mmunist  encroachment  through- 
out the  world 


State  of  New  Jersey — and  a  leading 
member  of  the  Paterson  Rotary  Club. 

To  his  wife  and  family  I  offer  my  deep- 
est expression  of  sympathy  and  con- 
solation, and  I  share  with  our  community 
in  the  great  loss  that  we  all  have  ex- 
perienced. 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Peter  G.  Berkhout 
will  always  remain  as  that  of  a  man  who, 
steadfast  to  his  beliefs,  selflessly  and  un- 
failingly served  his  community  to  the 
full  measure  of  his  ability. 


Dr.  Peter  G.  Berkhout 


August  Jf, 


1966 


And.  finally  we  would  urge  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  members  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESrvNT.XTIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  19^6 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
a  profotmd  sense  of  deep  regret  and  loss 
that  I  inform  the  House  of  the  recent 
death  of  a  man  who,  to  many  people  in 
my  State  and  throughout  the  country, 
was  a  source  of  Inspiration  and  leader- 
ship. 

Dr.  Peter  G.  Bcrkliout.  of  Paterson, 
N.J.,  was  the  epitome  of  a  well-founded, 
scholarly  man.  Educated  first  to  be  a 
minister,  then  to  be  a  doctor  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Berkhout  maintained  a  consistent 
and  ever-increasing  interest  In  astron- 
omy, miisic.  education,  theolocy.  and 
many  other  fields. 

Dr.  Berkhout  was  not  only  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  administering  to  the  needs  of 
the  body;  he  was  also  Interested  in  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  his  fellow  man.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Calvin  College  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Eastern  Christian  School  Association — 
the  largest  private  school  system  in  the 


Resolution  Commending  the  Honorable 
Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF    GEOECIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPESENTA TIVE.S 

Thursday,  August  4,  1966 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  call  attention  to  a  recent 
resolution  commending  our  friend  and 
collegue,  the  distiiiguished  member  of 
the  Georgia  delegation  representing  the 
10th  Congressional  Distilct,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.,  for  his  ef- 
fective and  outstanding  leadership  in 
the  area  of  housing  and  slum  cleai-ancc 
legislation. 

On  July  11,  1966,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  Association  of  Revelopment 
Agencies,  at  Macon,  Ga.,  Representative 
Stephens  was  honored  with  the  follow- 
ing resolution  of  appreciation  for  his  ef- 
fective leadership: 

Resolution     Commanding    the     Honor.^ble 
Robert    G.    Stephens,   Jr..    Distinuuished 
Member  of  the  United   States  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    10th    Congres- 
sional District  of  Georgia 
Wliereas  many  cities  and  communities  of 
our  nation  were  faced  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem that  threatened  the  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  millions  of  our  citizens,  and 

Whereas  this  problem  of  slunis  and  blight 
imposed  a  great  financial  burden  upon  our 
cities  and  communities  that  was  impossible 
to  bear  without  some  assistance,  and 

Whereas  The  Honorable  Robert  G.  Ste- 
phens, Jr.,  has  concerned  himself  with  these 
problems  and  has  distinguished  himself  as 
a  leader  in  the  area  of  housing  and  slum 
clearance  by  giving  outstanding  leadership 
and  direction  to  the  enactment  of  appro- 
priate legislation  providing  the  proper  tools 
with  wliich  cities  and  communities  may  ef- 
fectively  deal   with  tliese   problems,   and 

Whereas  the  results  have  stimulated  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  promoted  private  en- 
terprise in  the  revitalized  areas  whicii  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  continuous  sub- 
sidy, and 

Whereas  the  Georgia  Association  of  Re- 
development Agencies,  an  organization  com- 
prised of  local  public  agencies  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Housing 
Act  in  the  cities  and  communities,  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  valuable  service  and  dedicated 
efforts  of  this  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  Now,  therefore  be 
It 

Re^iolved  by  the  Georgia  Association  of 
Redevelopment  Agencies  in  session  in  the 
city  of  Macon,  Georgia,  wishes  to  express  Its 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.,  for  his  out- 
standing leadership,  interest  and  concern  In 
providing  safe,  decent  and  sanitary  housing 


for  not  only  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  but  for  the  citizens  of  all  states- 
be  It  further 

Re.tolvcd   that   a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  suitably  prepared,  and  framed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Honorable  Robert  G  Stephens 
JR    this  nth  day  of  July,  1966. 
Attested  to: 

Georgia  Association  op  Redevelop- 
ment Agencies 
Sam  J.  Stovall,  Secretary. 
Wendell  Sears,  President. 
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The  manor  house  served  as  an  Impressive 
backdrop  and  a  crescent  moon  peeped  over 
the  huge  trees  to  the  side,  providing  the  per- 
formers with  an  Idyllic  setting  for  a  pro- 
gra.m  of  solo  arias,  operatic  ensemble  scenes 
and  art  songs. 

Musically,  the  program  was  nicely  divided 
between  familiar  material  ( Schubert 's  "Die 
Forelle,  the  quintet  from  -Carmen  "  etc  ) 
and  fresh,  greatly  appealing  songs  th'at  crop 
up  rarely  ui  concert  programs 
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fied  and  competent  men  onlv  so  long  as  It  Is 
^^IHng  and  able  to  pay  for  services  rendered 

Z'Z'^.T.'"'  '''■'"  ^°"^P-^^ble  to  that  Of 
private    industry    and    other    governmental 


The  Sick  Cities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Metropolitan  Opera  Studio  at  Old  Weit- 
bury  Gardens 


T-.  Se„„.  ,.  w.,.,  „  „u  „..  "««.  ,L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1966 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Meti'O- 
poitan  Opera  Studio  is  a  group  of  tal- 
ented young  American  singers  which  was 
ci-eated  6  years  ago  by  John  Gutman.  an 
assistant  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  who  is  the  director 

Recently—on  July  22  and  July  23— 
seven  members  of  the  studio  appeared  In 
two  concerts  at  the  beautiful  Old  West- 
buiT  Gardens  where  they  sang  a  recital 
ast  sumrner  which  was  so  well  received 
that  the  Gardens  asked  them  to  return 
this  year  and  put  on  two  concerts   one 
of  more  cla.ssical  music  and  the  Satur- 
day night  one  of  a  more  jxjpular  nature 
Both  of  these  events  were  enonnously 
successful  and.  in  fact,  the  New  York 
Times  of  Satui-day,  July  23,  reviewed  the 
first  recital  in  the  most  glowing  terms 
t^ir^^""^  hundreds  of  people  who  en- 
P«   n  ^  .^'^"ty  of  those  Gardens  no 
less  than   they  enjoyed  the  beauty  of 
those  young  voices,  as  well  as  the  beauty 
or    the    singers    themselves,    were    en- 
tliralled  by  the  setting  which  included  a 
most  attractive  moon  that  obligingly  ap- 
peared above  the  trees.    The  fascination 

hIc  K^.'^.°  ^^^"^  "'^^  "ot  be  better 
described  than  it  was  in  the  New  York 
Times  which  .■^aid  : 

^J^Z  ''!'.°'^^"'"«  fo"-  these  Metropolitan  Op- 
era Studio  concerts  notes  that  "these  pro- 
grams are  planned  to  combine  the  genius  of 
the  great  composers  with  the  artistry  of  our 
finest  young  performers,  in  an  atmosphere 
Of  unequalled  charm."  No  question  about 
it.  mission  accomplished. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Wish  to  insert  the  following  New  York 
Times  article  of  July  23.  1966,  describ- 
ing the  event: 
Mct  Opera  Studio  at  Old  Westbury:  Young 

Co1°/eT     ^'''■'^''"''^     ''^     Gardens     Lawn 

(By  Robert  Sherman) 
Old  Westbury  Gardens,  L.I  July  22  — 
FW  May  to  October,  visitors  come  to  Old 
^hin^"""^  .°r''''''  ^  ^'  ^""^  magnlflcent 
TnX  ^^t"*'  r***  '"^  ^-mied  Mansion 
and   70   acres   of   tree-lined   walks,    flowered 

J^:^",  "^^  '°™^  ^"^^'^^  1^«^  *^  ^ 
added  inducement  this  evening  in  the  form 

Of  a  concert  on  the  lawn  by  seven  elfted 
members  of  the  Metropolltan'opera  sfidS 
and  many  htmdred  lovers  of  music  and  na- 
ture were  on  hand. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  4.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
problems  that  face  the  police  department 
of  Chicago  are  typical  of  the  challenges 
lacing  law  enforcement  officials  through- 
out the  country.  Therefore,  I  was  espe- 
cially intrigued  by  a  radio  editorial  of 
station  WIND  in  Chicago,  which  was 
broadcast  on  Thursday,  July  28. 

Even  though  it  was  primarily  directed 
as  constructive  support  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department,  I  believe  it  can  be 
fundamentally  applied  to  our  law  en- 
forcement officials  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  at  this  time  are  especially  in 
need  of  appreciation  and  support  from 
the  general  pubUc. 

The  editorial  referred  to,  follows: 
The   Servant   Is   Worthy   op   His   Hire 

nn^lr^^'"*".'^  """^  "Sht  and  proper  that 
policemen  who  work  overtime  should  be  paid 
for  extra  duty.  That  Is  why  we  applaud  the 
decision  of  Mayor  Daley  and  Police  Superin- 
tendent Wilson  to  pay  the  policemen  who 
drew  extra  duty  for  their  work  In  preventing 
further  bloodshed  and  disorder  during  the 
three  nights  of  violence  on  Chicago's  West 
fa-ide.  Tlie  total  amount  involved  Is  $250,000 
The  policemen,  unlike  workers  in  private 
industry  or  in  other  governmental  Jobs  are 
to  be  paid  at  a  straight-time  rate,  rather 
than  on  a  time-and-a-half,  or  more,  basis 

The  decision  is  a  wise  one  and  a  Just  one. 
Police  pay  has  never  been  as  high  as  it  should 
be  to  compensate  for  the  work  done,  nor  to 
attract  as  many  hlgh-callber  men  as  It 
should.  Good  policemen  like  the  work  thev 
do.  But  they  should  not  be  expected  to  work 
l^^  °^l^  °^  overtime  in  dangerous  sltua- 
.1  !,r.l.  °"'  "^'"S  P'*''^  ^°'^  the  extra  hours, 
in  addition  to  risking  their  lives  and  sur- 

flmlHes"^  ^'""^  ^"^^  ""^^^  ''P^"'*  ^^^^  t'^^"" 
The  servant  Is  worthy  of  his  hire  The 
principle  of  overtime  pay  for  overtime  hours 
has  long  been  established  in  both  private  and 
government  employment— with  the  notable 
exception  of  police  work. 

We  believe  that  a  precedent— a  good  one— 
^^  ,^°/^*  '"  ^^'=  instance.  We  should 
not  like  to  see  It  become  a  "one-only  oc- 
currence, simply  because  so  many  officers 
were  Involved  in  long  shifts  of  dangerous 
work  in  riot-torn  areas.  We  think  the  prin- 
ciple should  be  extended  to  cover  the  work 
of  other  officers,  who  may  work  as  indi- 
viduals or  small  details  for  hours  beyond 
those  for  which  they  were  hired.  Their  work 
may  not  attract  the  attention  drawn  bv  a 
dramatic  and  long  drawn-out  disturbance, 
but  it  is  Just  as  vital  to  the  welfare  and  safe- 
ty of  the  public.  The  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment can  expect  to  continue  to  attract  quali- 


OF    SOl-TH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1966 
Ml .  RIVERA  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  :nsert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  most  thought  provoking  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Sick  Cities  "which 
appeared  in  the  News  and  Courier  pub- 

iufyll.^196?^^'^^^"-  ^•^-  -  «-^t. 

presented,  in  clear  language,  the  problem 
Wh^  >°"':^  '"'""  °^  °"^  ^'^^•gest  citie^ 
dip  Ho     '.'  'f  '^'"^'"'*  ^  '^^fine  "the  mid- 
S   „nH''   /*  '^  ^  description  that  all  of 
us   understand,   even   though    we   may 
apply  variable  standards.     But  the  sS- 
ness  referred   to  in  Mr.   Waring's  ecU- 
tonal-the  "flight  of  the  middle  clLs'^L 
s  factual  and  perhaps  it  is  time  the  Na- 
tion concentrated  it*  efforts  on  the  aver- 
age household,  rather  than  constantly 
seek  ways  of  adding  to  the  tax  burder^ 
of    the  average  family"  to  support  those 
^ho,  for  a  multitude  of  reasons,  do  not 
attempt    or  cannot   achieve   the   living 
s  andards  attained  by  our  so-called  mid'- 
die  class. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  all  who  are 
concerned  about  this  problem: 
The  Sick  Cities 

Reports  of  "deep  trouble"  in  Congress  for 
President  Johnson's  $2.3  billion  "demo^tra- 
tion  cities  program  are  not  surprising  when 
one^considers  the  realities  of  big  city  life  m 

sl;^,  in^^Ro""'  "'""  ^  ^  transform  selected 
hiVi^n  "'■  ™°'^  ^'^'^'     Not  even  $2  3 

b^ll  on  can  achieve  this  purpose,  as  the 
majors  are  now  discovering.  Blckerine 
among  the  big  citle«  is  one  of  the  suS 
troubles  of  the  administration  program 

The  reason  why  massive  outlays  of  tax 
Zl^  ^tf  "°^  ^°'''^  ^^  problems  of  America's 
hirge  Cities  are  more  fundamental  than 
money.  These  reasons  have  to  do  wah 
underlying  social  conditions.  The  big  cltlM 
are  the  way  they  are  because  of  the  attitudes 
oi  people. 

ml^,\7?u  '^''".^'^  °^  ^'  ^'^  ^i"««  »s  the 
w^^^  L^^  ""'^"^^^  '''•'^'  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  most  solid  stratum  of 
American  society  has  fled  the  central  cities 
for  the  suburbs.  Into  their  old  neighbor- 
hoods have   come   people   who  have   neither 

?K^  f.T^  '''''  ""^  ordered  social  habit*  of 
the  middle  class. 

Crime  has  soared.  Community  servicea 
are  overtaxed.  City  politics  have  deteriorated 
hecause  of  the  departure  of  educated,  respon- 
sible citizens.    It  is  an  all  too  familiar  story. 

The  hope  of  the  Johnson  administration 
is  to  build  new  quarters  for  slum  dwellers 
Though  these  could  make  the  big  cities 
cleaner  for  a  time,  they  would  not  r«ally 
strengthen  the  clUee.  To  be  strengthened 
cities  will  have  to  lure  back  the  middle  class 
or  remove  the  dependents  who  seem  unable 
to  climb  the  social  ladder  imalded 
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The  fact  Is  the  government  is  using  its 
power  In  ways  to  assure  the  conUnulng  flight 
of  the  middle  class.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  transport  children  from  Inner  city  areas 
to  suburbs.  This  angers  middle  class  parents. 
for  they  want  their  children  educated  with 
other  children  who  have  the  same  standards 
They  do  not  want  their  youngsters  to  be 
part  of  a  sociological  experiment. 

Middle  class  people  might  return  to  tiie 
cities  If  they  knew  they  could  enjoy  ade- 
quate police  protection,  if  municipal  taxes 
were  not  confiscatory,  and  if  the  neighbor- 
hood school  system  were  protected.  Police 
forces  are  being  handicapped  by  police  re- 
view boards  hostile  to  strict  law  enforcement. 
City  taxes  are  being  Increased  to  provide  what 
the  sltmi  voters  want.  The  neighborhcxl 
school  concept  Is  under  attack  from  pressure 
grroups. 

The  result  will  be  an  even  greater  dis- 
persal of  the  middle  class.  As  long  as  Ameri- 
cans are  free  to  move  their  residence,  they 
will  move  farther  and  farther  out  from  the 
cities  to  find  the  environment  they  want  for 
their  families. 

The  only  way  to  save  the  cities  Is  for  Bi? 
Oovermnent  to  come  to  terms  with  the  social 
demands  of  the  middle  class.  At  present. 
the  nation's  dominant  political  party  is  keyed 
to  the  demands  of  the  pressure  groups  an- 
tagonistic to  the  middle  class  That's  why 
the  problems  of  the  big  cities  are  likely  to 
worsen,  no  matter  how  many  coetly  demon- 
stration cities"  programs  are  enacted. 


How  Long? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  22. 
1966,  the  Joplin  Globe  carried  an  article 
entitled  "How  Long?"  which  I  now  sub- 
mit for  Insertion  in  the  Cokcression.al 
RzcoRD.  It  deals  with  the  strike  situ- 
ation which  often  faces  our  Nation.  The 
article  is  very  pertinent  at  the  present 
time  and  I  recommend  it  to  our  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
How  Long? 

In  his  state  of  the  union  message  to  Con- 
gress last  January.  President  Johnson  said  he 
would  recommend  antistrike  legislation  that 
"wUl  enable  us  effectively  to  deal  with 
strikes  that  threaten  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  national  Interest." 

No  such  recommended  legislation  has  been 
submitted.  Instead,  the  President  said 
Wednesday  "we  have  no  legal  remedies  left 
to  us  In  government"  to  end  the  airlines 
strike  which  has  since  July  8  tied  up  60  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  trunk  air  services,  inter- 
fered with  the  malls  and  idled  over  60.000 
airlines  workers. 

This  weak  position  was  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  face  of  denunciation  of  the  arbi- 
trary position  taken  by  the  striking  ma- 
chinists' union  leaders  by  such  pro-labor 
officials  as  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  and  Sen- 
ator Watnx  Moasx.  Secretary  Wirtz  called 
It  "a  farce  In  collective  bargaining." 

Strike  leaders  were  quoted  as  having  said 
earlier  that  they  felt  neither  the  P»resident 
nor  Congress  would  Interfere  with  their  tac- 
tics In  an  election  year.  'What  do  you  think? 
And  how  long  will  the  American  people 
suffer  before  they  demand  firm  antistrike 
legislation  r 


Regression  Under  Black  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  ITIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  u.s  who  have  Ions  been  supporters  of 
the  civil  rit:ht.s  movement,  under  its  non- 
violent leadership,  have  cautioned  that 
the  shift  toward  a  new  militancy  will 
mean  a  retardation  in  the  advance  of 
minoritv  uroups.  ThLs  thesi.s  is  well  ex- 
plained in  an  editorial  in  the  August  2, 
1966.  edition  of  the  Laramie.  Wyo., 
Boomoranrr. 

Editor  and  publisher  R.  R.  Allbaugh 
copcntly  e.\plaii-Ls  the  devastating  clfects 
that  re.sult  from  an  application  of  'black 
power."  wlicn  it  i.s  taken  to  mean  violent 
action.  The  editorial  points  out  that 
true  power  for  the  Netiro  will  come 
throueh  jobs  aiid  education  and  a  wise 
use  of  ecoi^.omic  resources.  These  means 
offer  another  way  out  besides  violence. 
In  the  end.  the  peaceful  road  to  power 
can  be  the  only  succcsful  one 

In  the  hopes  that  Influential  civil 
rights  leaders  will  take  advantasje  of  the 
suggestions  offered.  I  have  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  reprinted 
in  the  FtEcoRn: 

Bl.xck  Will  Power 
"Biack   p<>wer"  is  one  of   the  latest  terms 
to  t>e  added  to  oiu-  lexicon  in  recent  wee'KS. 
Like  many  other  Kitch  phrases,   it  means 
different   things  to  different  people. 

To  some,  the  phrase  conjures  up  the  worst 
fears  of  civil  anarchy,  anarchy  that  could 
niake  recent  events  in  Cleveland.  Omaha. 
Baltimore  and  Brix>iilyn  look  like  a  Sundiiy 
afternoon  tea. 

To  others.  It  means  the  strategic  use  of 
Negro  voting  strength  to  win  right*  and 
privileges  which  tlie  white  majority  has  too 
long  kept  iticlf . 

The  all  Importaixt  question,  however,  re- 
m;un.s:  'What  does  it  mean  to  the  younger 
generation  of  Negroee  whoee  Lmaginatloa  it 
has  captured?" 

If  the  younger  Negroes  t^ake  it  as  a  call  to 
riot,  ajson,  pUUtge  and  guerrilla  warliue, 
"black  power"  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Such  use  of  power  could  undoubtedly  cause 
immense  turmoil  and  tragedy  in  the  na- 
tion's cities,  but  in  the  "big  picture"  it  would 
be  foiuid  to  be  very  puny  power  indeed  and 
leave  the  Negro  far  worse  off  than  he  is. 

This  Ls  precisely  what  hapi>ened  when  this 
kind  of  "black  p<jwer"  was  luinod  loose  in 
Cleveland. 

It  was  not  a  white  man  but  a  Negro,  city 
Councilman  Leo  Jackson,  who  plainly  labeled 
the  riots  for  what  they  were — 'a  struggle,  not 
for  civil  rights,  but  a  struggle  by  thugs  for 
leadership  of  the  Negro  community  .  .  . 

"A  person  who  would  sneak  up  in  the  dark 
of  night  to  set  fire  to  a  church  of  his  own 
people  or  who  would  try  to  prevent  police 
and  firemen  from  rescuing  women  and  chil- 
dren from  a  fire  la  not  a  civil  rights  worker." 
The  strife  in  the  city's  Hough  area  was  not 
a  revolt  against  the  white  establishment,  says 
Jackson.  "You  don't  get  'whitey'  in  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  area.  It  Is  not  "whitey' 
who  is  being  killed.  It's  the  Negro  who's 
being  killed." 

According  to  Mayor  Ralph  Locher.  four  em- 
ployment projects.  wtUch  had  found  Jobs  for 
some  2,000  Negroes,  were  in  operation  In  the 
Hough  area  before  the  riots  broke  out. 

i 


"The  city  Itself."  says  Locher.  "said  to 
those  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25  years 
old:  If  you  want  a  Job.  come  and  get  It." 

It  may  not  be  a  Job  that  "whitey"  would 
want,  and  It  may  not  buy  a  nice  home  in  the 
suburbs.  But  it  is  a  beginning,  and  it  is  in 
this  kind  of  beginning  that  the  real  source  of 
power — black  and  white — is  to  be  found,  if 
only  tlie  Negro  would  realize  it. 

Poor  as  Negroes  may  be  on  the  average,  as 
a  group  they  command  a  respectable  share  of 
the  nation's  wealth- millions  of  dollars  that 
could  be  put  to  use  buying  and  razing  the 
slums  they  foster  in  and  replacing  them  with 
Negro  co<jperat!ves  and  recreation  centers, 
providing  scholarships  for  Negro  youngsters, 
creating  Negro  banks  and  businesses,  buying 
suburban  tracts  and  building  subdivisions 
open  to  all. 

This  would  not  be  a  contintiation  of  seg- 
regation on  Just  a  more  affluent  level.  It 
would  be  the  legitimate  use  of  group  power. 
and  one  which  would  command  the  respect 
of  the  white  majority.  It  is  a  tactic  which 
our  other  minorities  have  employed  success- 
fully in  this  country  in  the  past. 

Yet  t'X3  often,  as  in  Cleveland's  Houph  area, 
there  are  cases  of  Negroes  exploiting  Negroes 
as  much  as  the  white  man  ever  did. 

There  is.  of  course,  far  more  which  whites 
can  and  must  do  to  help  the  Negro.  Disgust 
at  the  actions  of  a  few  Negro  extremists  Is  no 
Justification  for  attempting  to  escape  this 
fact. 

But  white  help  can  never  raise  the  Negro  to 
full  equality  without  the  Negro's  own  help. 
C.iU  it  "black  Win  power." 


Stockholders  Should  Wake  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOtTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1966 

Mr.  BERR'V.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  appearing  July  28, 
1966,  in  the  Redfield  Press,  of  South  Da- 
kota, entitled  "Stockholders  Should 
Wake  Up."  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Stockholdebs  Shotild  Wake  Up 

The  people  are  the  stockholders  In  the 
greatest  corporation  In  tlie  world,  the  U.S. 
government.  Just  as  in  a  business  corpo- 
ration, they  elect  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  "company."  If  the  officers  of  our  gov- 
ernment corporation  spend  its  money  faster 
than  Income  and  good  business  practice  war- 
rant. It  Is  up  to  the  stockholders  (voters)  to 
express  their  views  at  annual  meetings  (.elec- 
tions). 

If  they  don't  do  this,  and  If  they  accept 
constantly  greater  dividends  (gifts)  than  the 
corporation's  Income  can  stand,  they  are 
headed  for  trouble.  In  the  case  of  govern- 
ment, that  means  assessments  (Increased 
taxes)  for  every  stockholder  (citizen) — or 
economy  to  bring  the  operating  costs  of  the 
corpor  \tion  within  its  income. 

The  i  tockholders  of  the  U.S.  government 
corporation  have  a  choice — they  can  instruct 
their  hired  officers  and  directors  to  cut  ex- 
penses to  income,  or  they  can  pay  higher 
taxes. 

The  result  of  rising  public  debt,  waste  and 
demands  from  voters  for  handouts  is  infla- 
tion. The  stockholders  are  getting  a  taste 
of  Inflation.  But.  they  have  seen  nothing 
yet,  unless  they  curb  their  own  demands  and 
those  of  their  elected  officers  and  directors. 
They  still  have  free  elections  and  the  right 
to  vote  to  express  their  wishes. 


August  4,  1966 


Prolonged  Northeast  Drought  Demon- 
strates Need  for  Strong  Federal  Water 
Commission 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1966 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  a 
few  heavy  showers  earlier  this  year  may 
have  tempted  some  into  believing  that 
the  Northeast  drought  Is  over,  the 
drought  Is  actually  as  severe,  or  more  so, 
than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year.  New 
York  City  remains,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  in  the  grip  of  "J  xtreme 
drought";  the  month  just  completed  was 
recorded  as  the  driest  July  of  the  drought 
so  far. 

The  di'oughfs  persistence  demon- 
sti-atcs  the  need  for  a  strong  Federal 
Water  Commission,  such  as  I  have  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  10244.  It  would  be  em- 
powered to  develop  new  water  resources 
and  to  better  utilize  and  control  exist- 
ing re.sources.  It  is  essential  that  we 
have  an  integrated  national  poUcy  of 
water  conservation,  water  development 
and  water  pollution  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prolonged  drought  Is 
descnbed  in  an  excellent  article  by  Mc- 
Candhsh  Phillips  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  3  which  points  out  that  the 
drought  that  began  in  1961  is  not  over 
As  Mr.  Phillips  notes: 

The  proof  is  inscribed  in  Government  rec- 
ords and  is  written  in  vellow  and  brown  on 
leaf  and  lawn. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
following  article  carefully,  for  the  sit- 
uation is  becoming  increasingly  critical 
In  the  Northeast: 

Droi;cht  Here  Persists  Into  Sixth  Year 
(By  McCandlish  Phillips) 

The  drought  that  began  here  In  1961  is 
not  over.  The  proof  is  inscribed  in  Govern- 
ment records  and  is  written  in  yellow  and 
brown  on  leaf  and  lawn. 

De.spite  some  appearances  to  the  contrary- 
appearances  that  can  deceive  as  they  com- 
fort—New York  City  remains  in  the  grip  of 
extreme    drought."    the    Weather    Bureau 
here  said. 

Last  month  went  down  in  its  books  as  the 
driest  July  of   the  drought  so  far 

Gr.ass  in  the  city  has  turned  sere  in  many 
aays  of  intense  and  rainless  heat  Withered 
fields  of  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn  in  West- 
chester County  have  been  given  up  as  not 
worth  harvesting. 

"Ground  water  levels  upstate  are  danger- 
ously low."  James  L.  Marcus.  Assistant  to  the 
Mayor  in  charge  of  water,  said  of  the  water- 
shed  area.     "The   ground   Is   like   concrete - 

Runoffs  into  the  city's  reservoirs  have  seri- 
ously diminished  as  the  parched  ground  has 
absorbed  Infrequent  rains. 

"We're  still  in  a  drought,  with  much  less 
rainfall   than  normal,"   Mr.  Marcus  said 

...>,^/'!u'*°'^  °^  *^^  '^'''^"  s^PP'y  situation 
Is  that  the  water  stored  in  the  upstate  reser- 
voirs U  above  normal— even  by  predrought 
standard.^— for  this  time  of  year.  Yet  the 
watershed  Is  suffering  a  sixth  straight  year 
of  drought.  ' 

But  if  things  are  bleak  for  the  city    they 
,  are  more  so  for  the  areas  immediately  to  the 
south.    In  Philadelphia,  where  water  Is  drawn 
irom  the  Delaware  River,  the  sparse  flow  of 


fresh  water  has  not  been  sufficient  to  drive 
salt  water  out  to  sea. 

Only  yesterday  the  Delaware  Water  Com- 
mission—made up  of  representatives  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Federal  Government— reported  that  New 
York  City  has  been  diverting  650  million  gal- 
lons of  water  a  day  from  Its  reserves  Into  the 
Delaware  watershed  to  push  back  the  salt 
front  in  the  river.  L.ast  year,  when  the  city's 
reservoirs  were  lower,  the  greatest  diversion 
into  the  Delaware  was  only  490  million  gal- 
lons a  day.  ^ 

The  greater  outflow  is  apparentiv  a  result 
Of  the  city's  greater  temporary  riches  for 
hi^t  year  the  salt  front  reached  to  a  point 
10  miles  from  the  Philadelphia  intake  while 
now  It  Ls  25  miles  from  that  point 

An  Irony,  attributable  to  a  shift  in  the 
prevailing  winds,  according  to  the  Weather 
Bureau,  is  that  "the  area  to  the  northeast 
of  us— off  the  Atlantic  Coast— has  had  abun- 
dant r.ain,"  r.aln  that  has  poured  uselessly 
into  ocean. 

The  city  normally  geU  .<^cven  Inches  of 
rain  in  June  and  July.  Last  year- the  worst 
year  of  the  drought— the  cltv  had  4,40  inches 
in  those  two  months. 
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m  the  heat  wave  in  July,  consumption  av- 

Sal      °  "'""""  ^•'^""^^  '-^  "'^y  less"  than 

nf'T''  w  P^^n^P'ng  100.000  gallons  a  day  out 
of  the  Hudson  River  at  the  Chelsea  station 
seven  <  ays  a  week— that's  a  gain."  Mr  Mcr- 
cus  asserted.  "And  we're  taking  490  million 
gallons  a  day  from  the  new  Cunnonsvilie 
Reservoir.  In  December,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission  limited  us  to  335  millon 
gallons  a  day  from  that  source." 


National  Hiking  Trails  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


JU.NE-JULY    RAIN    LOWER 

Tliis  year  the  figure  was  way  down  to 
2.4„>  inches.  Yet  the  public  generally  re- 
gards this  ;,'■  a  post-drought  summer."  The 
normal  r.uiu.ill  lor  July  is  3.70  inches.  But 
only  1.25  'n-iies  fell  here  last  month. 

The  Eeri,,usne,ss  of  the  water  situation  in 
the  imnv-diate  coastal  area  was  emphasized 
again  yesterday  when  Mayor  Thomas  C.  May- 
ers of  Stamford,  Conn.,  proclaimed  a  drought 
emergency.  Mayor  Mayers  invoked  his  city's 
water  emergency  ordinance,  which  provides 
for  $100  fines  and  30-day  Jail  sentences  for 
those  who  sprinkle  lawns  or  wash  automo- 
biles during  periods  of  acute  water  shortages. 
A  similar  period  of  emergency  was  also  an- 
nounced yesterday  In  Darien.  Conn. 

August  may  bring  some  relief.     Normally 
it   is   the  wettest   month   of   the   year  hc'-e 
with  4.44  Inches  of  rain.     The  Weather  Bu- 
reau's   extended    forecast    for    August    said 
"rainfall  is  expected  to  exceed  normal  from 
the  Great  Lakes  eastward  to  New  England  " 
"The  percentages  are  with  us  at  the  mo- 
ment." Mr.  Marcus  said,  "but  W3  may  have 
a  Judgment  day— well,   let  me   put   it   this 
way.  we  may  have  another  crisis  later  on  " 
In  a  normal  year.  New  York  City  gets  42 
inches  of  rain.    In  each  of  the  last  five  years 
it   had    been   less   than   that   amount.     "Hie 
total  \  as  down  by  4.04  Inches  In  1961-  by  5  02 
inches   in   1962:    by  8.09  Inches  In   1963-    by 
9.38  inches  in  1964:   by  16.28  Inches  In  1965 
The   five-year  deficit   totals  more  than   a 
year   of   rain-^2.81    inches.     This   year    the 
trend  is  still  down.     The  city  has  had  17  90 
inches  of  precipitation  so  far  this  year    6  37 
inches  less  than  the  24  27  inches  that  is  nor- 
mal for  the  first  seven  months. 

In  the  watershed,  the  precipitation  deficit 
since  1961  Is  greater,  now  standing  at  57  8 
inches,  about  a  year  and  one  quarter's  rain- 
fall. 

Runoffs  Into  the  reservoirs  are  dow^n.  In 
June,  instead  of  a  gain  of  34.5  billion  gal- 
lons, as  expected,  only  27.7  billion  gallons 
were  added.  The  Croton  Reservoir,  which 
•usually  gains  6.6  billion  gallons  in  the  month 
received  only  2.8  billion. 

But  despite  these  nagging  shnrtriErcs.  the 
city  had  397  billion  gallons  of  water  In 
storage  Monday,  or  83.5  per  cent  of  capacity 
Normal  for  the  date  is  less  than  that— 385 
billion  gallons,  or  80.8  per  cent. 

"Hie  public  has  been  practicing  water 
thrift.  Abraham  Groopman.  deputy  chief 
engineer  of  the  Department  of  Water  Supnly 
said.  ■ ' 

ISO    MILLION    A    DAY    SAVED 

"We  saved  150  million  gallons  a  day  all 
through  last  winter  because  people  were  us- 
ing water  more  carefully,"  he  went  on.  "Even 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1966 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Julv  I 
introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  16419,  to  esUUjli.sh 
a  nationwide  scenic  trails  system.  In- 
cluded in  the  proposal  Is  a  Mis^Lsslppi 
River  traU  that  would  extend  from  Uie 
headwaters  to  the  mouth  of  the  greatest 
of  ail  American  rivei-s.  A  section  of  the 
nver  runs  Uirouph  the  T^vin  Cities  of 
Minneaix)lis  and  St.  Paul,  where  a  trail 
would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  rec- 
reational facilities  of  this  growing  met- 
rojwlitan  area. 

Introduction  of  my  bill  received  a  fa- 
vorable reaction  from  the  St.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press.  The  following  editorial  ap- 
j>eared  in  the  August  1  ediUons  of  the 
newspajjcr : 

National  Hiking  Trails  Pi.an 
Est,abll.<;hment  of  a  nationwide  system  of 
scenic  hiking  trails,  including  one  along  Uie 
MiESi.^ippi  river  from  It^asca  state  park  to 
New  Orleans,  is  proposed  by  Congrt^sman 
Dona:  D  Fr.\se3  of  Minneapolis.  The  Idea  has 
appeal  for  those  who  enjoy  simple  outdoor 
plca.sures  and  appreciation  of  nature 

Hiking  and  hosteling  have  long  been  pop- 
ular \n  Europe.  Americans  are  more  inclined 
to  da.sh  about  the  country  In  automobile* 
and  airplanes,  but  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
ixjpuliitlon  which  still  looks  for  peace,  quiet 
and  physical  exercise  in  recreation.  There 
are  several  hundred  miles  of  est-abUshed  hik- 
ing trails  thro-igh  the  Appal.achian  mountain 
ranges  from  New  England  southward  to  the 
Great  Smoky  and  Cumberland  regions  In 
other  parts  of  the  nation  trails  are  mainly  In 
t.'ic  state  and  national  parks. 

Eraser  was  an  enthusiastic  "river-banker" 
along  the  Misjissippi  during  his  youth  and 
wh;:o  a  .student  at  t.he  University  of  Mlnne- 
.V)ta.  These  experiences  prompted  his  In- 
troduction of  a  bill  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  for  a  national  study  of  .scenic  trail 
PCVS.SI  bill  ties,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
Mi.ssi.vsippi  valley  t^-.-ritory.  His  proposal 
calls  for  leadership  from  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  and  Agriculture  Secretary  Or- 
ville  Freeman,  in  ciwperatlon  with  stat*  and 
local  officials. 

Udall  recently  announced  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  authorized  $367  436 
m  matching  grants  for  12  urban  trail  proj- 
ects. These  trails  are  different  than  those 
propostxl  hy  Feasfr  In  that  they  are  Imiited 
to  big  cities  and  their  Immediate  environs 

The;^  trails  will  give  urban  residents  a 
chance  for  some  scenic  hiking  and  biking  In 
close  proximity  to  their  homes. 

Any  widespread  scenic  traU  program  would 
involve  problems  of  land  ownership  and  con- 
trol, but  compared  with  costs  of  scenic  high- 
ways and  Wghly  developed  parklands.  the 
expense    would    be   minor.     Minnesota,    and 
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WlacoDAln,  witi  their  beautiful  river  valleys. 
lakea  and  woodlands,  are  Ideally  suited  for 
a  syatem  of  public  hiking  trails.  As  popu- 
lations grow  and  other  recreational  facilities 
become  more  crowded,  the  lure  of  hiking  » ;il 
appeal  to  many. 


Great  Ideas  World  Yooth  Forum 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVE3 

Wednesday,  August  3,  1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  difficult  jobs 
facing  us  today  is  preparing  the  youth 
of  today  to  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Father  Edward  John  Wilson,  teacher 
of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Archbishop 
Stepinac  High  School.  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  has  developed  a  stimulating  pro- 
gram to  help  accomplish  this. 

He  Is  organizing  a  world  fonmi  to  ex- 
pose the  deprived  and  disadvantaged 
youth  to  great  ideas  that  have  moved 
society.  The  program  is  known  as  the 
International  Student  Foriun.  Inc. 

In  an  excellent  news  report  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  this  new  effort  are  ex- 
plained. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
(Prom    the   White   Plains    (N.Y  )    Reponer 

Dlapatch.  July  15,  1966| 

Orxat  Ideas  World  YotrrH  Forv-m  Born  Here 

(By  Louise  N.  Jones) 

A  program  to  train  the  world's  dispos- 
sessed and  delinquent  youth  for  leadership 
Is  being  organized  by  a  young  Negro  priest 
here.  Prominent  educators  have  endorsed 
the  plan. 

International  Student  Forum  Inc.  Is  the 
brain-child  of  the  Rev.  Edward  John  Wilson, 
teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Arch- 
t>ishop  Stepinac  High  School  In  White  Pliiins. 
The  forum  would  give  a  cross-section  of 
yoirng  men  In  many  countries  an  eight-year 
study  program  devoted  to  great  ideas  that 
have  shaped  the  thinking  of  mankind. 

The  study  groups  would  come  from  all 
economic  and  cultural  situations  but  chiefly 
"the  poor,  dispossessed,  dropouts  and  those 
who  are  classified  as  delinquents,"  Father 
WUson  says. 

The  main  thrust,  the  priest  explained,  will 
b«  made  toward  high  school  and  college-age 
men  from  such  areas  as  Negro  and  Spanish 
Harlem  In  this  countiTr;  some  will  be  reform- 
school  Inmates,  school  dropouts  and  delin- 
quents. 

Many  of  these  young  men.  Father  Wilson 
added,  have  leadership  potential  that  has 
been  turned   In  the  wrong  direction. 

"Our  hope,"  he  said,  "is  to  turn  them  in 
the  right  direction  and  enable  them  to  lead 
their  peers  toward  positive  action." 

Father  WUson  said  his  proposal  has  been 
commended  by  Dr.  Mortimer  Adler  of  the 
Institute  of  Philosophical  Studies  In  Chicago, 
and  Dr.  Robert  M.  Butchlns  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  former  president  and  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Community  leaders  have  offered  support. 
Roland  W.  Mahood  of  White  Plains,  vice 
president  of  Hanover  Insurance  C-o  .  is  presi- 
dent of  the  forum's  board  of  directors.  Bar- 
rett O.  Krelsberg  of  Worthlngton.  a  New 
York  City  attorney  Is  vice  president;  Israel  H. 
Moss  of  Stamford,  regional  director  of  the 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rith.  is 
secretary;  and  Father  Wilson  is  treasurer. 
Directors  are  Mrs.  Richard  Schwarz  of  Briar- 


cliiT  Moiior.  Westchester  regional  director  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  Owen  Peagler  of  Hartsdale.  coordinator 
of  the  Suite  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 
ArUiiu-  CKeefe  of  Scarsdaie,  maxiager  of 
corporate  accounting  fur  E^so  St;tndard 
Eastern,  Inc..  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  of  Hastings, 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents  and  head  of  the  psychology  depart- 
ment of  City  College  of  New  York;  and  Mrs. 
Irving  Mcsli'bcrg  of  White  Plains,  pait  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Westchester  Mental  Health 
Association. 

Much  of  the  study  material  will  be  drawn 
from  the  Great  Ideas  series  published  by  tlie 
Encyclopedia  Dritannica.  It  will  be  pre- 
pared by  FLiiher  Wilson  with  the  advice  of 
educator.^. 

All  trainoes  will  study  one  or  two  of  the 
ideas  chosen  from  a  basic  eight:  authority, 
freedom.  G<xi,  beauty,  conununicatlon,  edu- 
cation, love,  government. 

They  will  consider  each  idea.  Father  Wil.son 
said,  'in  the  light  of  Its  use  over  the  last  3,000 
years.  In  the  ri^e  and  fall  of  nations,  war  and 
peace,  strife  and  harmoney  among  men. 
They  wlU  also  see  how  these  ideas  are  being 
used  today  in  their  own  countries  and  around 
the  world  ■■ 

After  nine  months  of  considering  an  idea. 
the  young  people  will  be  brought  t-ogeiher  to 
live  out  that  idea. 

"Mtist  important,  they  will  strive  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  make  it  serve  as  .i  bond  of 
unity,  friendship  and  peace,"  Fa'her  Wilson 
said. 

On  returning  home  each  student  will  be 
responsible  for  organizing  young  people  of  his 
community  to  combat  the  misuse  of  such 
ideas  there  and  to  recognize  the  international 
importance  of  their  own  actions. 

"The  young  men  will  study  a  new  idea  each 
year  over  the  eight  years  of  high  school  and 
college. 

Father  Wilson  envisions  leaders  emerging 
soon  around  the  w^orld  who  have  "reached 
a  rapport  with  other  lenders,  all  of  whom 
must  assume  tlie  responsibility  of  the  destiny 
of  history  " 

"They     will,"    he     concluded,     "form     the 
nucleus  of  a  world  leadership  that  will  assure 
J  manknd  of  a  world  at  peace  in  a  community 
of  understandint;." 

The  first  step  m  launching  the  program  Is 
a  fund-raisiing  c.\mpa!gn  to  obtjiln  $8,000. 
Eight  young  men  from  Father  Wilson's  high 
school  classes  exfiect  to  leave  July  27  for  a  21- 
day  t«ur  of  M.idrid,  Pari.":,  London.  Geneva, 
Munich  and  Rome.  Accompanied  by  Father 
Wilson  and  others,  they  will  meet  with  gov- 
ernment and  education  leaders  to  explain 
the  forum's  central  ideas  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  its  European  phiUJe 

All  of  them  are  Westchester  residents  and 
as  members  of  Delta  Chi  Rho.  a  study-service 
club  led  by  Father  Wilson,  familiar  with  the 
International  Student  Forum  almost  from 
its  inception.  The  members  of  this  pilot 
group  are  Alfred  Fenzel  of  Eastchester: 
Bertrand  Herbert  of  Greenburgh.  John 
Glovanetti  of  H.arrison:  Peter  Consula  of 
Yonkers;  and  Thomas  Minck,  Vincent  Car- 
telli.  Thomas  Ficaretta  and  Rocco  MartcUo, 
all  of  White  Plains. 


Civil   Rights  Act  of    1966 


SPEECH 

OP  " 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOVBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  ( H  R.  14765)   to  assure 

nondiscrimination  In  Federal  aiid  State  Jury 


selection  and  service,  to  facilitate  the  de- 
segregation of  public  education  and  other 
public  facilities,  to  provide  Judicial  relief 
against  discriminatory  housing  practices,  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  for  other  ptirixiscs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Hung.^te]. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  first  lilce  to  thank  my  colleagues 
for  yielding  their  time  to  me.  Basically, 
I  suppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  LMr.  McClgryI, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Smith],  and  myself  could  be  described  as 
a  home  rule  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  would  peniiit  the  local 
States  and  municipalities  who  have  al- 
ready acted  on  this  very  troublesome 
problem  to  continue  to  handle  their  own 
local  problems  at  the  local  level  until 
such  time  as  the  Federal  Government 
might  come  in.  and  if  such  action  on  their 
part  was  a  subterfuge,  then  the  remedy 
would  be  in  a  court  of  law  to  establish 
that  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
that  this  proposal  may  be  unprecedented. 
I  think  it  will  not  be  the  first  part  of  this 
legislation  that  may  be  unprecedented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  McCloryI.  Do  the  other  parts  of 
this  bill  have  effective  dates?  I  see  none 
in  this  particular  section  401  of  the  bill, 
therefore  I  presume  it  would  become  ef- 
fective upon  signature.  I  would  ask  if 
the  State  or  municipality  should  pass  a 
law  in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  this 
bill,  thereafter  would  that  law  be  eflfec- 
tive  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  my  opinion. 
That  is  the  intention  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  support  of  this  amend- 
ment by  all  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  MacGrecor]. 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 


SPEECH 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  14765)  to  as- 
sure nondiscrimination  In  Federal  and  State 
Jury  selection  and  service,  to  facilitate  the 
desegregation  of  public  education  and  other 
public  facilities,  to  provide  Judicial  relief 
against  discriminatory  housing  practices,  to 
prescribe  i>enaltles  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  it  is  obvious  to  a  great  many 
of  us  here  on  this  floor  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  open  housing  and  fair  housing 
rests  mostly  with  the  States  and  locali- 
ties where  these  discriminations  may  oc- 
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cur.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  as  one 
which  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  localities  in  doing  away  with 
this  discrimination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Don  H.  Cl.^csenI. 
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breaks,  the  senseless  destruction  in  Los  An- 
geles, Cleveland,  Chicago  and  other  cities 

Good  will,  not  hatred;  must  be  at  the  corn 
or  the  civil  rights  movement. 
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Sugar  Still  Outstanding    as  Hawaii's 
Leading  Industry 


Milwaukee    Journal     Praises      President 
Johnson's  Condemnation  of  Rioters 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  27.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  In 
Indiana,  President  Johnson  declared  that 
the  Nation  can  abide  civil  protest  but 
cannot  abide  civil  violence. 

The  President  did  not  deny  that  seri- 
ous racial  injustice  exists  or  that  demon- 
strations are  a  proper  means  of  calling 
attention  to  them.  But  there  are  other 
ways  to  protest  than  by  rioting. 

Riots,  President  Johnson  emphasized 
do  not  bring  refoi-m. 

In  an  editorial  of  July  25,  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  gave  strong  support  to  the 
President's  views  and  pointed  out  that 
democracy  suffers  when  citizens  ti-y  to 
bring  about  changes  in  social  conditions 
through  violence. 

As  the  Journal  said: 

Good  will,  not  hatred,  must  be  at  the  core 
of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

I  include  the  editorial  hereafter: 

PRE.SIDENT     AsSAiLS     RiOTERS 

The  nation  can  "abide  civil  protest 
but  It  cannot  abide  civil  -.-lolence  ■'  Thus 
did  President  Johnson  speak  out  at  Indian- 
apolis Saturday  .lErainst  the  death  dealing 
properly  destrojing  rioting  by  Negroes  in  the 
northern  cities. 

The  president  rightly  said  th.Tt  riots  do  not 
bring  reform.  Instead  they  bring  fear  and 
m^strtist  that  make  reform  more  difficult 
They  "tear  at  the  very  f.abrlc  of  the  commu- 
nity .  .  (and)  set  neighbor  against  neigh- 
bor. Democracy  sulTers  when  citi<^pns  try 
to  change  things  by  violence.  And  he 
summed  up,  the  "alternative  to  self-disci- 
pline is  tyranny." 

ra^^f  P'f  "^^''"*^  '^°^^  "°'  '^^"y  ^^'^t  serious 
racial  injustice  and  inequities  exist  Nor 
does  ho  argue  that  demonstrations  .are  not  a 
proper  tool  for  calling  attention  to  them 
There  are  ways  of  protesting  "that  any  civil-' 
zed  society  can  tolerate."  he  pointed  out 
^r/w''  l^^"^'^k<^"  ^^n  be  Changed  at  U.e 
ballot  box.  Neighborhood  commuted  can 
bring     about     local     changes.     Civil     righU 

S  thL'r  """""^  P^^^^*^  ^'hln  the  fa^ 
M  they  have  done  forcefully.  But  klUlne 
and  looting  can  bring  nothing  but  furthef 
tragedy.    They  avert  reform  rather  than  fos- 

A  fringe  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
some  Who  want  turmoil  instead  of  prir^ 
have  s,t  y,^^  ,^^  ^^,^^  ^^^  ^...^^  rlght^.^'^ 

Americans  agree  to  the  need  to  create  condi 
Mens  Of  equality  in  education.  Jobs  and  hou: 
'ng,  to  make  all  citizens  equal      But  mosf 
American,  are  horrified  aver  the" blo<^y  ota' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1966 
Mr.      MATSUNAGA.     Mr.      Speaker 
Hawaii's  continuing  economic  well-be- 
ing may  be  partly  attributable  to  the  re- 
sponsibility with  which  its  major  Indus- 
tries have  been  operated.    An  example 
of  this  responsibility  in  business  Is  the 
Islands'  sugar  industry.    Although  the 
Hawaiian    sugar    industry    brings    SI 60 
million  annually  into  the  Islands'  econ- 
omy, boasts  of  the  world's  highest  paid 
sugarworkers,  and  is  the  largest  taxpayer 
in  the  State,  its  investors  have  earned 
less  than  the  stockholders  of  most  cor- 
porate businesses  in  the  United  States 
The  recently  published  annual  report 
of   the   Hawaiian   Sugar  Planters'   As- 
sociation  reveals   that,   except  for   the 
year  1963.  the  Hawaiian  sugar  Industi-y 
has   consistently  earned  less  than  the 
average    for    mainland    businesses.    In 
1964.  for  example,  the  industry  earned 
only  4  percent  on  its  investments  while 
comparable    Industries    in    the    Nation 
earned  an  average  of  almost  10' '.  per- 
cent. 

I  now  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  newspaper  article 
which  summarizes  these  Interesting 
highlights  on  Hawaii's  sugar  industry 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Plantei-s'  Association.  The  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  July  21,  1966  Issue 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin : 
Isle  Sugar  Industry  Earns  4  Percent  m  1964 

Hawaii's  sugar  Industry  brings  about  $160 
million  a  year  into  the  State's  economy,  but 
it  sweetens  the  bank  accounts  of  its  inves- 
tors far  less  than  do  most  U.S.  businesses 

In  an  average  year  Island  sugar  earns  its 
investors  less  than  they  would  make  If  thev 
put  their  money  to  work  earrdng  interest  iii 
savings  and  loan  accoimts. 
r,rVl^^  T^''^  brought  out  In  the  annual  report 
of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Assn..  pub- 
lished yesterdav. 

eJnpH^f ^'    *^^    Hawaiian    sugar    Industry 
earned  4  per  cent  on  its  Investment 

But  a  group  of  3.500  Mainland  corpora- 
tJ,?M  ^'^^'^^J  '"to  65  industrial  groups  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  ekrnek 
their  investors  an  average  of  almost  10^ 
per  cent.  ^ 

In  recent  years,  Hawaiian  sugar  earned 
more  on  it^  investment  than  the  a4™ge 
Ma  nland  business  only  In  1963-a  year  lu 
Which  sugar  prices  were  greatly  Inflated 

That  year  Hawaiian  sugar  earned  almost 
n'2  per  cent  while  the  average  Mainland 
ceni""''  ^""''^  '"^"""^  more%han  9  p^r 
t«r"  rll^f  •  f^f^''^"^  ="g-->^  earned  almost  8 
lTmosT'9'perVn"""'  "'^"^^^'^'^  '^-^-- 
In  1961,  Hawaiian  sugar  earned  4  per  cent. 


the    average    Mainland    business   about   8li 
per    cent.  «wuui,    0/2 

I  J-"ih^f ,'""'  '^^'  "=^^=^1^  ^ufi.'^  earned 
h^i!;  ^'^  '""'^-    ■^^  average  Mainland 

business  earned  ahnost  10  per  cc-nt  In   195D 
and  almost  9  per  cent  In  I960 

In  1958.  Hawaiian  sugar  showed  a  loss 
Of  1  per  cent;  the  average  Mainland  busi- 
ness earned  about  S'j  per  cent 

In  an  average  year  the  report  said,  Hawai- 
ian sugar  has  a  net  income  of  3  per  cent 

The  report  Indicated  40  per  cent  went 'for 
payrohs  and  workers'  fringe  benefits,  32  per 
cent  for  materials  and  supplies,  10  per  cent 
for  marketing,  6  per  cent  for  depreciation 
and  ainortization,  7  per  cent  for  laxes  and 
^  per  cent  for  rents. 

The  $160  million  that  Hawaiian  sugar 
briiags  into  the  Island  economy  is  ab^ut 
l^!J}l!  «>n>blned  total  brought  m  bv  other 
Ha^vailtln  goods  marketed  on  the  Mainland 
the  report  said. 
It  added: 

"Hawaii's  sugar  workers  are  the  world's 
highest  paid,  in  cash  as  well  as  in  fringe 
bc^ieflts.  m.xny  of  which  are  unknown  in 
o.her   agricultural    cnterprl.ses. 

"^^■^^-'■o^nd  emplov-ment  is  standard  In 
Havvaiis  sugar  industry-there  are  no  mi- 
gratory workers. 

T,c^,"^'"Jf,'*'^°  ^^^  Islands'  largest  taxpayer. 
Its  tax  bill  m  1963  toulled  $27  miuTon- 
more  than  $18  million  to  the  Federal  eov- 
ernment  and  some  S6.7  million  to  the  State 
government  ...  •j-ai<- 

"It  is  true  that  sugar  does  not  hold  the 
same  importance  today  to  HawaU  that  It 
once  did.  There  wa*  a  time  when  Hawaii 
was  a  one-economy  area— sugar  being  lus 
only  nicome-producer  of  any  significance 

Today,  however,  there  are  other  maior 
Income-producers-the  Federal  government 
pineapple,  construction  and  tourism 
tho^T^^  despite  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  Islands  economy  sugar  continues  to  be 
the  State's  -.op  basic  industrv,  an  industry 
which  produces  wealth  from  island  poil 

Tlie  report  points  out  that  Hawaii  is  the 
top  sug.ax-produclng  State.  Its  1965  output 
wa*  1,217,667  tons  and  in  1964  It^  omjut 
was  1,178,770  tons.     The  report  said  this  Is 

More  than  one-sixth  of  all  the  sugar  grown 
in  the  IjS.  and  its  possessions 

More  than  one-fifth  of  the  sugar  produced 
in  the  country. 

More  than  26  per  cent  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  other  49  states 

sti?^"nfhe  U.a  "^^  """""'  consumption  of 

du°tlo;''''^"'''"'   ""'  "'"   ''^^'^'^  '""^^  V'o- 
"The    por-acre    output    of    sugar    in    the 
Islands  is  the  highest  In  the  world,  avera«! 
mg  about  11  tons  in  1965."  the  report  sai^ 

sinc?^Q^T^^  ''"^  ''^'"  '"^^  t^^«  "  tons 
w.i?>,  •    l''^^^'^    ^''"'    *^^    y^^    1958  60 

Tl95^'"'  ""^'"'"^  ""''  ^  ^°^'^-n^onth  strike 
•nie  Big  l.siand  produces  more  than  a  third 
Of  mwau  s  sugar,  the  report  said.  Maui  and 
Kauai  each  produce  a  little  more  than  a 
fifth   each   and    Qahu   slightly   less   than    a 

Hawaii's   suga^  plantations   employ   12  500 
workers,    who    1^  average    daily    earnings 
oflirr.'  °^  «21,^i"eJ"dlng  ca.h  earning 
of  $18.40  and  .$6.50  In  fringe  benefits 

For  other  domestic  area*,  wages  of  field 
workers  range  from  an  average  of  ibout  $7M 
per  day  In  Puero  Rico  to  about  «12  56  oer 
day  in  Florida."  the  report  said.  ^ 

"Hawaiian  sugar  workers  earn  as  much 
per  hoiu-  as  the  workers  In  some  foreicn 
sugar  producing  areas  earn  In  a  day." 

■The  report  said  th.;  net  worth  of  the  Ha- 
lT?r'"'rlT'^  industry  Is  about  tl75  mil- 
lion. This  is  about  $i«.000  per  emplove 
compared  with  $7,300  per  employe  In     956  ' 
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iBstalliBeBt    Credit    Rate    of    Expansion 
Increased  in  Jane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OBZGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  August  3  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  confirms  the 
basic  thinking  behind  the  bill  I  recently 
Introduced,  HJl.  16643.  This  legislation 
would  give  the  President  standby  au- 
thority to  Impose  consumer  credit  re- 
strictions to  slow  down  the  overstimu- 
lated  economy.  This  authority  now  re- 
sides unused  with  a  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  relies  steadfastly  on  the 
outmoded  device  of  Inflated  Interest  costs 
as  their  only  mechanism  for  monetary 
restraint. 

As  the  article  details,  consumers  con- 
tinue to  expand  their  installment  credit 
and  provide  additional  fuel  for  an  al- 
ready overheated  economy.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Commerce  Department 
tells  us  that  personal  disposable  Income 
has  dropped — from  an  annual  per  capita 
rate  of  $2,287  in  May  to  $2,277  In  June- 
consumers  continue  to  overextend  them- 
selves with  installment  loans.  At  the 
same  time  that  extravagant  Interest 
rates  are  ruining  the  housing  market, 
lenders  are  pushing  automobile  loans 
and  other  short-term  Installment  loans, 
where  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  One  indication  of  overextension 
by  consimiers  Is  the  significant  jimip — 
from  $2,055  million  In  May  to  $2,123  mil- 
lion in  June — about  3  percent — in  per- 
sonal loans. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  statistics  lend 
further  evidence  to  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding standby  authority  for  consumer 
credit  controls  where  It  can  be  utilized. 
Overextension  of  credit  which  fans  the 


inflationary  slow  will  eventually  burn  a 
hole  in  every  consumer's  pocketbook. 

Tlie  article  referred  to  follows: 
Instalment  Credtt  Rate  op  Expansion  In- 
creased   IN    June — Pace    Topped    I>riob    2 

Months  But  Was  "Slow"  in  Bflation  To 

'65,     RESERVE     Board     Says— ^Automobile 

Loans  Increased 
(By  a  Wall   Street   Journal   Staff  Reporter) 

Washingto.n — The  growth  In  consumer 
Instalment  credit  "picked  up"  In  June,  but 
the  "overall  tempo  of  the  credtt  expansion 
remains  slow  relative  t-o  last  year,"  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  said. 

The  consumer  debt  load  In  June  rose  by  a 
seasonally  adj'.Lsted  $549  million,  consider- 
ably above  May's  $493  million  Increase. 
While  the  June  gain  also  exceeded  April's 
$531  million,  it  remained  sh.^rply  below  the 
$649  million  rise  in   March. 

The  Increased  rate  of  gain  In  June  came 
as  "sales  of  autos  and  other  durable  goods 
recovered  somewhat  from  their  recent  lows," 
the  board  said. 

New  automobile  loans,  for  Instance.  In- 
creased to  a  seasonally  adjusted  $2,419,000,000 
In  June,  from  May's  $2,298,000,000.  New 
loans  to  buy  other  consumer  goods  Increased 
much  more  modestly  to  $1,944,000,000  from 
the  previous  month's  $1,933,000,000.  while 
newly  made  personal  loans  rose  to  $2,123,- 
000.000  from  May's  $2,055,000,000. 

For  all  types  of  consumer  lnst,alment 
credit,  new  loans  rose  to  a  $6,675,000,000  rate 
from  $6,472,000,000.  while  repayments  gained 
less,  to  $6,126  000.000  from  $5,979,000,000  In 
May,  Repayments  on  automobile  and  per- 
sonal loans  Increased  from  the  month  before, 
but  those  on  other  consumer  goods  declined 
Blightly. 

For  the  full  second  quarter,  the  board  said, 
the  Instalment  debt  expansion  "slackened 
even  fiu-ther"  to  $1,573  ono.OOO  from  $1,784.- 
000,000  In  the  tlrst  quarter.  less,  the  board 
said,  "than  In  any  quarter  of  1965."  Much 
of  the  slack,  the  report  said,  has  been  In  auto 
credit,  with  the  movements  in  recent  months 
"cloecly  paralleling  those  In  auto  sales." 

Instalment  credit  outstiinding  on  June  30 
was  $71,194,000,000;  non-instalment  credit 
totaled  $18,876,000,000,  Total  consumer 
credit  at  the  end  of  June  was  $90,070,000,000, 
up  $513,000,000  from  a  month  before  on  a 
■seasonally  adjusted  basis  and  up  $978,000,000 
without  adjustment. 

Short-  and  Intermediate-term  consumer 
credit  outstanding!  estimates  In  millions  of 
dollars)  : 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  F*rlnter,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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Year  ciffiicr 

Adjusted 

Unadjusted 
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+  985 
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17,  WO 
3,  B77 
19, 156 

+208 

-H77 

-t-13 

-(-151 

+  494 

+2-27 

+  '229 

+3,122 

+2,311 

+101 

Personal  loans 

+1,810 

Nonlnstallment  credit,  total 

18, 876 

-36 

-7 

+  1,009 

7,901 
S,908 
5.087 

-8 
-37 

+9 

-24 

+48 
-31 

-1-355 

+380 

Service  credit 

+  274 

9.070 

+513 

+978 

+8.353 

I  Ifl  ftddltion  to  retail  charge  account-!,  Incluiies  $824 
•eeounts  and  bozne-beating  oil  accounts. 


million  In  service  station  and  mlsaUaneous  credit-card 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Govermnent  publica- 
tions are  oflered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C..  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  Hotise  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1,50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  prK  3  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,   Representatives,    and   Delegatee 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  " 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


be 


Salute  to  John  J.  Schaff 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 
Mr.  SWEENEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  retirement  announcement  of  Cuya- 
ho.Eja  County  welfare  director,  John  J 
Schaffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad  to  note  the  re- 
tirement from  public  service  of  Mr, 
Schaffer  as  I  personally  feel  that  Mr 
Schaffer  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  effective  public  seivants  in  the  field 
of  welfare  administration  in  the  Nation. 
I  had  the  honor  of  beginning  my  own 
career  in  public  service  as  an  employee 
of  the  CuyahoRa  Coimty  'Welfare  De- 
partment. During  those  days'  I  learned 
first  hand  of  the  effectiveness  of  John  J 
Schaffer  as  a  welfare  director.  Here 
truly  was  a  profe.ssional  administrator  in 
the  field  of  public  assistance  programs 
who  was  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  un- 
derjMivileged  and  approached  the  prob- 
lems related  to  the  caring  of  the  indi- 
gents in  a  ma.3nificient  spirit  of  ti-ue  and 
genuine  Christian  charity. 

Through  the  years  that  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Public  Welfare  Department  has 
operated  under  liis  leadership  the  de- 
partment has  grown  tremendously  and 
today  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  wel- 
fare departments  not  only  in  the  Buckeye 
State,  but  in  the  country.  Welfare  Di- 
rector Schaffer  through  the  vears  has 
repeatedly  displayed  qualities  of  great 
leadership  and  the  ability  to  inspire  his 
coworkers  in  the  professional  welfare 
field  to  greater  and  greater  effort.  Those 
in  the  professional  social  welfare  field 
who  have  been  favored  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  working  with  him  will  be  sad- 
dened by  his  announcement  of  retire- 
ment. However,  under  his  leadership  a 
blueprint  for  progress  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  department  has  been  drawn 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  most  effectively 
carried  out  by  his  successor,  the  gifted 
Assistant  Welfare  Director  Eugene  F 
Burns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congressman  at  Large 
for  the  State  of  Ohio,  I  wish  to  indicate 
the  .sincere  appreciation  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  to  John  Schaffer  and  to  wish  him 
good  health  and  happiness  and  every 
success  and  enjoyment  in  his  retirement. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  part  of  these 
comments  an  article  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  of  August  4,  related  to  Mr. 
SchafTer's  retirement : 

John  J.  Schaffer  To  Retire  at  66 
(By  John  Nussbaum) 

John  J  Schaffer.  Cuyahoga  County  wel- 
fare  director  for  21   years,  is  retiring. 
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Schaffer.  who  Joined  the  county  as  a  so- 
cial worker  in  1935,  yesterday  submitted  his 
reslgnaUon  to  the  county  commissioners 
effective  Oct,  31.  his  66th  birthday. 

However,  he  will  relinquish  active  le.idcr- 
ship  of  the  department  at  the  enU  of  this 
month  to  make  up  for  unused  vacation  time 
he  accumulated  during  the  last  three  yoars. 
The  county  commissioners  will  formally 
act  on  Schaffer's  resignation  at  their  regular 
meeting  this  morning,  CommLssiDners  Wil- 
liam P.  (Pat)  Day  and  Frank  M,  Gorman 
indicated  the  resignation  would  be  accepted 
"reluctantly."  Henry  W.  Speeth.  president 
of   the  commLssioners,  is  on  vacniion. 

"We  accept  the  resignation  with  deep  re- 
gret," said  Day.  "He  has  been  a  tremendous 
aid  and  asset  to  the  countv  In  administering 
what  is  probably  Its  tought*st  position." 

"People  in  the  county  have  been  lortunate 
over  the  years  of  his  service  to  have  a  man 
of  his  c.Uiber,  talents  and  ability  to  admin- 
ister the  welfare  program." 

During  his  21  years  as  director.  Schaffer 
guided  the  welfare  department  from  a  $13- 
million-a-year  operation  with  670  emjiliivecs 
and  about  25,000  clients  to  a  departnu>nt  witli 
a  yearly  budget  of  $48  million  and  l,-!00 
workers  serving  about  70,000  persons. 

His  resignation  had  been  expected.  He 
h.ad  originally  planned  to  retire  early  in  the 
year,  but  .stayed  on  to  guide  the  "welfare 
department  thnnigh  the  state's  welfare  re- 
organization l,..'?t  month.  He  w.-s  paid 
S18.630  a  year. 

No  successor  to  Srh:iffpr  w.is  announced, 
Eugene  F.  Burn.s.  .i,>3ist.mt  welfare  director 
who  recently  has  been  given  inrrearung  re- 
sponsibility in  the  department,  has  been 
mentioned   as    a   possible   replacement 

The  Cleveland  chapter  of  the  Naiion.al  A.-,- 
sociation  of  Social  Workers  last  June  23  urged 
a  nationv.-jde  search  for  a  qualified  succes.-or. 
but  did  not  rule  out  "pensons  now  holding 
key  po.-jitions  within  the  department." 

A  mild-nvinnered  but  ftocky  man  who  had 
been  a  scholnstic  boxing  chainpion.  Schaffer 
has  established  a  reputation  .as  an  untiring 
and  persist-ent  worker  and  as  a  sympnthetlc 
welfare  ca,=e\vorkpr, 

"Cases  .are  pe()i)Ie."  he  once  told  a  rep-irter. 
"and  they  are  never  alike,  'nils  is  true  even 
in  the  times  of  high  prosperity,  when  the 
alw.ays  helpless  and  those  hit  suddenly  by 
expensive,  serious  illness  and  t,h.->se  finally 
broken  down  by  chronic  lllne,>s  are  just 
about  the  only  people  getting  public  nid," 

Schaffer  w.os  born  in  Germany  and  was 
brought  to  this  coimtry  at  age  6."  He  grad- 
uated from  West  Technical  High  School. 
where  he  was  an  all-scholastic  quarterback 
and  from  Ohio  State  University.  At  OSU 
where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  business  administration,  he  was  collegiate 
middleweight  boxing  champion  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  football  and  wrestling  teams. 

He  turned  down  several  offers  to  beco.me 
a  professional  in  boxing  or  football  to  Join 
his  father,  a  building  contractor,  as  a  s;iles- 
man.  He  Joined  the  C-ounty  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, forerunner  of  the  welfare  deixirt- 
ment,  in  1035  after  the  family  bu.Mne-.s  col- 
lapsed. 

He  was  suix'rintendent  of  the  Wayfarers 
Lodge  in  1936  and  1937.  was  named  btisiness 
manager  under  welfare  director  Bell  Greve  in 
1938  and  welfare  director  In  1945. 

"At  the  depth  of  the  depression."  he  said 
"there  were  125,000  people  on  public  assist- 
ance rolls.  There  were  17,000  families  on 
public  assistance  jttst  before  World  War  n 


but  after  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  only 
atxjut  650  persons  wlio  just  could  not  be 
emijioyed  because  of  illness  and  ha.ndicai)s 

"It  shows  that,  given  a  Job.  many  of  the 
weltare  clients  would  prefer  earning  their 
bread  rather  than  ask  for  help," 

Schaffer  was  president  of  the  Ohio  Welf;ij-e 
Directors  As-sociation  in  194€  and  president 
of  the  Oluo  Welfiire  Conference  in  1960 

His  home  Is  at  21215  Detroit  Road.  Rocky 
River,    He  and  his  wife.  Maryane.  have  three 
children.  Mrs.  Donald  Claeys  of  South  Bend 
Ind  .  John   J.   Jr..   and  Michael   V,   Schaffer' 


Problems  of  Higher  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 


OF    NEVADA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  5.  1966 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  ha-s  been  said  and  written  about  the 
problem  of  higher  education  and  the 
challcn;^es  faced  by  private  and  govem- 
mrntal  sources  in  the  enrollment  explo- 
sion in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Projccti,->ns  by  the  council  for  financial 
aid  to  education  indicate  that  private 
gift^  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
phenomenal  growth.  The  problem  for 
the  smaller  schools  is  particularly  acute 
and  I  believe  accentuates  the  general 
crisis  which  confronts  education  at  all 
levels  whicli  the  Congress  must  meet  ef- 
fectively. It  is  an  area  in  which  even 
Government  needs  all  the  help  it  can 
get  from  private  sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  which  recentlv  ap- 
peared in  the  Nevada  State  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Grants  to  U.niversities 
Generous  private  contributors  In  1965  gave 
colleges  and  universi„ies  their  most  bounti, 
fill  year.  An  estimated  tl,5  billion  was  given 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning  by  private 
sources,  up  from  $911  million  the  year  before 
A  change  In  the  source  of  contributions 
w:.s  noted  in  the  latest  sttrvev  by  the  Coun- 
cil for  Financial  Aid  to  Edu'c^allon.  Aiumni 
wore  the  largest  grotip  of  givers  in  the  l.tst 
survey:  this  time  they  ranked  third,  after 
foundations   and   non-alumni   Individu.ih,. 

Private  g;fts  Just  10  years  ago  were  less 
than  $300  million.  The  flve-fold  lncrea.se 
in  this  short  span  is  but  one  Indication  of 
the  growth  of  higher  education,  but  an  im- 
portant one.  Gifts  of  this  magnitude 
though  many  are  tied  into  specific  projecus 
relieve  both  the  school  and  the  student  of 
financial  pressure  which  othen(-ise  inlplit 
keep  the.m  apart 

Princeton  received  the  largest  amount  in 
the  latest  figures,  in  excess  of  $53  million 
Harvard  was  second  with  tSl  million.  Nine 
of  the  Ujp  10  were  priv.ite  schools:  oi,ly  the 
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University  of  California  represented  public 
schools  in  the  top  10. 

Plfty-thjee  major  private  xuilversitles  la 
the  latest  survey  netted  38  per  cent  of  total 
financial  gifts.  Three  states — New  Yca-k. 
Massachusetts  and  California — received 
about  a  third  of  the  total. 

Projections  by  the  council  now  indicate 
that  five  years  hence,  colleges  wi'.I  need  an 
additional  billion  dollars  In  private  gifts  to 
sustain  their  present  and  an'icip.r.ed  rate 
of  growth.  There  Is  also  a  real  need  among 
the  smaller  schools  for  a  greater  share  of  tiie 
gifts.  Promoting  their  cause  would  be  a 
worthwhile  project  for  the  council  in  coming 
years. 


Rethinking  the   Poverty  Program 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  iLLrNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday.  August  5.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
minority  members  of  the  House  Coinniit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  have  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  to  Members 
of  the  House  by  their  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  the  minority  views  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1966.  The  facts  and  examples  cited  in 
the  minority  report  Indicate  that  de.spite 
the  expenditure  of  vast  .sums  of  money 
and  despite  the  potentialities  of  some  of 
the  poverty  programs,  serious  problems 
almund  and  little  of  meaning  is  being; 
done  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poverty 
stricken. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  cur- 
rently carrying  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
poverty  program,  and  in  an  editoiial  of 
August  3,  1966,  which  will  be  inserted  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  concludes 
that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  meaning- 
ful progress  in  the  poverty  program  and 
urges  a  "pause  for  stocktaking"  before 
pushing  blindly  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I  Introduced 
H.R.  16751,  the  Opportunity  Crusade  Act 
of  1966,  which  is  being  sponsored  by  a 
number  of  Republican  Members  of  the 
House.  As  I  stated  last  Monday  when 
I  introduced  the  bill,  this  approach  plan 
would  correct  the  abuses  inherent  in  the 
current  poverty  program  and  would,  in 
fact,  result  in  a  more  effective  and  pro- 
ductive program  for  the  disadvantaged. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  proposal  will  re- 
ceive full  smd  fair  appraisal  and  con- 
sideration, which  it  certainly  merits. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  edi- 
torial follows: 

Rethinking  the  Poverty  Pbocram 

The  administration's  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram Is  a  praiseworthy  example  of  concern 
for  the  lees  fortunate.  But  it  has  so  far  been 
a  distressing  example  of  seeking  to  do  too 
much  too  soon. 

Of  the  floodtlde  of  Great  Society  programs 
Initiated  la  Washington  during  the  past 
year-and-a-half,  few  have  gotten  more  deep- 
ly bogged  down  or  are  more  desperately  in 
need  of  a  thorough  rethinking  than  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  It  is  a  classic  example  of 
rushing  bUndly  forward  over  uncharted  ter- 
rain. In  Greek  mythology  it  was  possible 
for  Athena  to  spring  full-blown  from  Zeus's 
forehead.  In  Washington,  however,  it  is  not 
possible  to  produce  a  full  program  for  com- 


bating one  of  mankind's  oldest,  severest,  and 
widest  problems  without  f.'vr  more  thinking 
and  piaiinliig  than  w.is  given  the  antipoverty 
effort. 

M.iyor  Lindsay  of  New  York  has  underlined 
the  confusion  .^nd  failures  which  dogged  this 
protr.'.an  from  the  start  when  he  st.itcd  that 
he  h.-itl  inherited  "one  of  the  worst"  anti- 
poverty  apparatuses  in  the  country.  He  also 
said  that  the  federal  government  had  de- 
faulted on  antipoverty  funds  promised  the 
city.  Slmlllar  and  additional  complaint.'? 
come  from  other  officials  and  areas.  Many  of 
these  will  be  found  given  in  greater  detail  In 
the  Monitor's  current  six-article  series  on 
the  program. 

Hindsight  Indicates  (as  foresight  could 
h.ive  indicated)  that  so  vast  and  complex  a 
program  .should  have  begun  with  a  great  deal 
more  thought  and  considerably  less  action. 
Although  we  understand  the  argument  that 
it  Is  sometimes  quickest  and  best  to  "learn 
by  doing,"  this  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of 
those  cases.  While  W.iihington  may  h.ave 
learned  from  some  of  Its  mistakes  and  false 
starts,  these  have  clearly  had  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  morale  of  those  who  had  been  told 
to  hope  for  early  benefits  from  the  program. 
While  it  would  be  unfair  and  inaccurate  to 
lay  blame  for  Ihls  summer's  spate  of  racial 
rioting  on  the  f.iUure  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gr.im  to  come  up  to  its  advance  billing,  this 
laiUu'e  has  been  a  factor  In  the  deepening 
dillusionnient  felt  in  the  nation's  slum  areas. 

Earlier  this  year  we  wrote:  "Clearly  there 
is  an  immediate  and  strong  need  to  rethink, 
replan  .  ,  .  the  whole  antipoverty  program." 
This  does  not  mean  that  any  good  so  far 
achieved  need  be  jettisoned.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  faster  progress  will  be  made  If 
there  is  a  sensible  p.^use  for  stocktaking. 


Dr.  R.  Glenn  Reed,  Jr.,  Marietta,  Ga.,  50th 
President  of  Kiwanis  International 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    CEORCI.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  TALM.-MX}E.  Mr.  President,  la.st 
Monday,  Dr.  R.  Glenn  Reed,  Jr.,  of 
Marietta,  Ga.,  be£,'an  his  term  of  office  as 
the  50th  pre.-;dcnt  of  Kiwanis  Inter- 
nati(".nal. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  .^ii:nal  honor  for 
Georgia  and  for  Dr.  Reed,  who,  I  know, 
will  pru'.ide  outstanding  leadership  of 
Ki'vvanis  International.  There  appeared 
in  the  summer  edition  of  the  Kiwanis 
ma£:a<;ine  an  interview  with  Dr.  Reed 
concerning  his  presidency,  and  I  a.sk 
unanimous  conseiit  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendi.K  of  the  Record. 

There  bemu  no  objection,  the  article 
w^s  ordered   to  be  prisited  in  the   Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Phssident  Glenn  Speaks  Oi-t 

On  Mond.ay,  Augtist  1,  1966,  Dr.  R.  Glenn 
Reed.  Jr.,  of  Marietta.  Georgia  became  the 
fiftieth  President  of  Kiwanis  International. 
Presirlrnt  G'.enn  served  the  p;ist  year  as 
President-Elect,  two  years  as  an  Interna- 
tional Vice-President,  and  four  yeius  as  an 
International  Trustee.  He  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Internatlon.al  Committee  on  At- 
t.endance  and  Membership  and  lieutenant 
governor,  treastirer,  and  governor  of  tiie 
Georgia  District. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  interested  in 
Kiwanis  seventeen  years  ago? 


A.  I  w.as  attracted  by  the  type  of  men  who 
were  in  Kiwanis.  in  the  Marietta  club.  Also, 
my  father  had  been  a  Klwanian.  I  decided 
that  Kiwanis  was  closer  to  what  I  was  look- 
ing for  than  other  service  organizations,  fc'o 
I  held  out  for  Kiwanis,  and  I  was  ready  fcr 
them  when  they  a.'kcd  me  to  join. 

Q.  To  u-hat  do  yoii  attribute  your  vital  in- 
terest in  Kiieanis?  What  made  you  uant  to 
become  ir.ro'red? 

A.  In  my  first  couple  of  years  in  the  club 
I  became  active  in  inter-ciub  rel.ttion.s.  In 
ridin?  along  on  tlie  trips  and  talking  ab  'Ut 
Kiwanis.  I  learned  a  lot  about  it.  Then, 
d'iring  the  Korean  War  I  was  called  into  the 
Navy.  Whi'e  in  the  Navy  I  decided  tiiat 
wlien  I  pot  out  I  was  going  to  be  much  more 
nriive  in  Kiwani.s  than  I  ever  had  been.  So 
when  T  en  me  back  to  Marietta  in  1952  I  was 
ready  to  go  to  work. 

-  Q.  Whet    aspect    of    Kiicanis    service    ai- 
tracted  yon  mo^-t  at  that  time? 

A.  My  fir5;t  Job  was  ps  chairman  of  the 
Committees  on  Inter-Club  Relations  and 
New  Club  Buildin!^.  A  big  Job  like  this  was 
new  to  me.  but  1  thoroughly  enjoyed  It.  I 
discovered  that  this  is  wliere  a  man  really 
learns,  by  getting  out  and  doin?:, 

Q.  Can  ymi  recall  any  particularly  77iem- 
orable  times  from  your  neic  dub  building 
day.i? 

A.  Ye.'!,  I  can.  We  built  a  second  club  In 
M'.rietta.  It  really  took  ns  four  years  to  get 
it  set  up  bec.au.se  most  fellows  in  the  ciub 
didn't  think  there  was  rwim  in  Marictt.i  f.r 
a  second  club— didn't  think  there  wc  uld  be 
the  !ntere.=t.  We  finally  persuaded  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  agree  that  If  we  could 
get  forty  men  we  could  go  ahead  and  build 
it.  We  reviewed  over  two  himdred  names, 
selected  seventy-five  men.  and  asked  them 
to  loin  the  new  club.     Fifty-six  accepted. 

Tiii.s  is  true  of  any  commimity.  There 
are  always  men  In  the  commimity  interested 
in  Kiwani.^ — lawyers.  doctors,  business 
men — If  a  club  wants  to  pet  out  and  find 
them.  In  the  coming  year  I  hope  to  en- 
courage all  clubs  to  IcKjk  arotmd  and  see  if 
there  is  a  community  nearby  that  could  have 
a  Kiwanis  club.  Ninety  per  cent  of  build- 
ing new  clubs  is  going  to  the  new  town  and 
making  a  start.  TTiere  arc  many  fine  com- 
mimltics  that  should  ha-e  Kiwanis  but  dan't 
because  no  one  has  taken  tlie  trouble  to 
help  them  get  one. 

Q.  You  were  named  ai  one  of  Georgia's 
"Five  Young  ^fcn  of  the  Year"  in  1960  by 
the  Georgia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Which 
of  your  accomplish mrnt;  ,led  to  this  award? 

A.  In  addition  to  being  a  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national Trustee.  I  was  president  of  tlie 
Cobb  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
president  of  the  Northe-ast  District  Dental 
Society. 

Q.  fell  u?  some  more  about  your  profes- 
sional activitici. 

A.  I  was  on  the  committee  that  decided  we 
should  have  a  second  dental  school  in  Gejr- 
gla.  This  w.is  a  highly  controversial  thing, 
especially  within  the  dental  society.  Now 
I  am  on  the  Governor's  .Advisory  Committee 
to  select  the  personnel  who  will  insure  that 
this  will  be  an  outstanding  dental  school. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  CouncU  on  Dental 
He.V.th. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  time  for  all  tlie  ac- 
tivities? 

A.  You  don't  find  time,  you  take  time. 
You  establish  the  things  that  you  consider 
to  be  of  primary  Importance.  But  I  am  not 
taking  anything  else  on  now.  I  am  restrict- 
ing myself  this  year  to  Kiwanis  exclusively. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  other  b7isiness 
ventures,  in  addition  to  your  dentistry 
practice? 

A.  Yes.  I'm  also  In  the  Industrial  ware- 
house business,  and  Ln  Industrial  real  estate. 
These  have  been  very  successful,  and  they've 
broadened  my  outlook, 

Q.  In  the  coming  year,  u-hat  areas  teill  you 
be  singling  out  for  major  cmphasn? 
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.^.  I  think  retention  of  members  Is  very 
Important.  We  lose  a  great  many  men  for  a 
wide  variety  of  re:u;ons.  I  believe  that  when 
a  member  leaves  a  club  it  is  largely  because 
he  hasn't  been  used  properly — you've  heard 
the  expression  "Use  them  or  lose  them." 
In  all  my  experience  in  Kiwanis  I've  never 
seen  a  member  who  dropped  out  because 
he  was  overworked.  But  I  do  know  a  thou- 
sand who  have  dropped  out  for  being  under- 
worked. 

Q.  Don't  you  feel  that  having  fun  in  Ki- 
wanis IS  also  important? 

A.  I  certainly  do.  I  think  a  man  should 
enjoy  his  Kiwanis  club.  Some  men  come 
out  just  to  eat  and  enjoy  the  fellowship, 
and  do  nothing  else.  For  them  is  is  enough 
jxistification  for  being  a  Kiwanian.  I  see 
club  presidents  at  times  who  are  Intent  on 
weeding  out  the  dcadwood.  and  I  am  afraid 
tliat  sometimes  they  weed  out  good  men:  all 
of  a  sudden  some  year  a  man  may  decide 
to  go  to  work.  Some  project  might  capture 
his  I.mcy.  A  club  probably  wouldn't  exist  if 
all  tlie  men  were  required  to  be  workers. 
Some  men  Just  can't  be  as  active  as  we 
would  like  tliem  to  be. 

Q.  You  liavc  pcrsojially  created  a  special 
International  Committee  on  Public  Relations. 
Wliat  role  do  ycni  see  for  this  body? 

A.  The  Kiwanis  Public  Relations  De- 
partment in  tlie  General  Office  does  a  very 
good  job  at  the  top  level,  but  the  new  com- 
mittee will  try  to  do  more  to  reach  the 
division  and  club  levels.  Ever  since  I've  been 
on  the  Bo;ird  I've  felt  that  we've  needed  an 
International  Committee  on  Public  Relations. 
We  do  a  fairly  decent  j  3b,  but  we  could  do 
much  better.  It's  not  just  a  case  of  patting 
our.selvcs  on  the  back:  it's  making  the  com- 
munity more  aware  of  what  Kiwanis  Is. 

Q.  How  would  you  acssess  the  Freedom 
Leadrr.^liip  program? 

A.  I  am  beginning  to  hear  more  and  more 
about  the  Freedom  Leadership  program  as  I 
visit  the  clubs,  and  all  the  comments  are 
giXKi.  Still,  it  takes  time,  it  takes  repetition 
to  put  a  program  like  this  across. 

Q.  Tell  us  abcnit  your  family.  Are  they 
loojang  foruxird  to  your  term  as  International 
President? 

A.  Jean  is  Icxiking  forward  to  the  coming 
year,  and  to  going  with  me  on  nil  the  trips. 
Tills  is  one  of  the  things  she  likes  best  about 
being  the  wife  of  a  Klwanian— meeting  all 
the  many  fine  people.  We  have  three  daugh- 
ters. The  oldest  one.  Glenda.  Is  starting 
college  at  Duke  University  this  fall.  ■  She 
wants  to  be  a  psychology  major.  Our  second 
daughter.  Cathy,  wiU  be  a  junior  in  high 
schfx>l.  Our  youngest  daughter,  Susan,  is 
entering  the  eighth  grade.  We  discussed  this 
openly  with  our  three  daughters  before  I 
decided  to  run  for  President,  because  I  knew 
it  would  Involve  a  lot  of  time.  They  agreed 
that  I  should  do  it.  We  have  lots  of  family 
at  liome  to  kwk  after  our  children. 

Q.  What  about  your  dentistry  practice. 
Will  someone  else  be  handling;  it  for  you? 

A.  I'll  be.  in  town  often  enough  to  main- 
tain my  reguLox  patient.s,  but  I  won't  accept 
any  new  patients  In  the  coming  year.  I  have 
an  associate  who  wlU  look  after  any 
emergencies. 

<?.  Ycntr  enthusiasm  for  Intrrriatioruil  Ex- 
tension is  tcell  known.    How  did  it  develop? 

A.  I  really  began  to  appreciate  International 
Extension  when  I  made  my  trip  to  Europe 
last  year  and  presented  charters  to  sixteen 
clubs.  Then  I  was  able  to  meet  and  talk  to 
European  Kiwanians  ftrsth.and  about  their 
problems  and  our  problems,  and  I  found 
that  their  problems  are  very  much  like  ours. 
They  want  the  association  with  us.  The 
world  Is  becoming  smaller,  and  they  have 
seen  Kiwanis'  success  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  have  decided  they  want  this 
type  of  organization.  They're  not  Interested 
In  another  social  club,  and  neither  are  we. 

Q.  What  is  your  prediction  for  the  future 
growth  of  KiuHinis  under  International 
Extension? 
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A.  I  think  It's  primarily  a  matter  of  how  ef- 
fectively we  build  In  other  countries.  If  we 
are  active  and  intelligent  and  aggressive,  wo 
will  build  the  type  of  organization  tliat  men 
are  looking  for — even  better  than  the  great 
organization  we  have  now.  If  we  can  aggres- 
sively meet  tlie  problems  of  today,  we  caji 
look  forwiu-d  to  a  great  growth,  both  in  Can- 
ada .and  the  United  States  .and  abroad. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  tremendotis 
growth  in  Kiwanis,  especially  In  Europe.  I 
think  that  within  a  short  time  Kiwanis  In 
Europe  will  be  of  a  size  where  Kiwani:ins  can 
Itirm  their  own  federation  and  hold  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  We  are  just  now  be- 
ginning a  new  era  in  Japan.  A  new  club  has 
been  buUt  in  Nagoya,  and  Osaka  is  due  this 
summer.  In  the  Philippines  we're  building  a 
new  club  in  Quezon.  I  plan  to  visit  both 
these  areas  in  late  August.  Kiw.inis  lias  gre.at 
potential  In  Mexico,  and  in  Centrid  and 
South  America.  I  think  that  Kiwanis  will 
continue  to  grow  rapidly  In  the  Caribbean 
area,  where  the  population  Is  booming. 

Q.  Delegates  at  Portland  approved  a  dues 
increase  of  50  cents  a  year  per  member  to 
help  finance  International  Extension.  What 
will  it  accofnplisli? 

A.  The  dues  increase  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  effective  overseas  cluixs  in  a 
businesslike  manner.  Up  to  now  we  have 
moved  very  slowly,  and  it  has  cau.s<^  lots  of 
problems.  We  were  severely  limited  by  funds. 
We  could  have  built  a  little  stronger  and 
more  rapidly  if  we  h,ad  had  adequate  funds, 
but  we  just  didn't.  With  the  fimds  available 
now  we  can  administer  Extension  properly 
and  see  that  each  club  receives  full  attention, 
so  it  cxn  start  out  stronger.  Tliere  is  no 
question  that  if  you  start  out  stronger,  you 
grow  stronger. 

Q.  What  do  you  feel  International  Ejten- 
sion  will  do  for  Kiwanis  as  a  wliolc? 

A.  In  a  sense  it  goes  b.ick  to  the  public 
relations  angle.  As  people  hear  more  about 
Kiwanis  overseas,  Uiis  will  make  Kiwanis 
more  attractive  in  this  country.  Any  tLme 
you  do  something  new  and  stimulatmg  like 
this,  it  adds  a  new  vigor  to  the  entire  organi- 
zation. 

<?.  What  do  you  feel  will  be  the  future  of 
the  service  club  movement  in  America? 

A.  I  see  great  things  for  it.  A  young  physi- 
cian told  me  recently  that  he  is  looking 'to- 
ward South  America  as  a  place  to  live  He 
h.i£  several  children  and  is  worried  about 
the  future.  He  says  he  thinks  that  this 
country  has  p.assed  the  point  of  no  return 
in  the  direction  of  socialism,  of  something 
for  nothing,  of  a  government  so  big  that  it 
limits  the  individual  person.  And  he  is  seri- 
ous about  it.  Idon'tagree  with  him.  I  think 
this  country  has  a  great  future,  but  only  if 
people  like  Kiwanians  hold  the  line  and  fight 
to  preserve  the  values  and  ideals  that  have 
m:ide  America  great.  After  all,  this  is  what 
the  Freedom  Leadership  progr.am  is  all 
about — this  Is  what  Kiwanis  Is  all  about. 

But  If  we  as  Kiwanians  don't  do  our  Job  of 
working  to  preserve  these  freedoms  this 
young  doctor  could  be  right.  1  firmly  believe 
that  we  can  preserve  them— and  that  we  will ' 


Careful  With  Gun  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  tragedy  in  Austin,  Tex.,  has  re- 
vived the  demand  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  restrict  the  sale  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  by  the  American  people. 


I  feel  that  evei-y  effort  should  be  made, 
of  course,  to  keep  fireai-ms  out  of  the 
possession  of  criminals  and  the  mentally 
deranged.  Tlie  problem  will  not  be 
solved,  however,  by  the  passage  of  haslilv 
and  ill-conceived  legislation  which  would 
seriously  restrict  tlie  constitutional  I'ight 
of  millions  of  Liw-abidinp  AmciMcans  to 
purchase  and  keep  fireanns.  Fii-eai-ms 
le.eislation  must  not  be  approached  in  an 
almo.?phcre  of  emotion. 

Tlic  Gastonia,  N.C..  Gazette  of  August 
4,  1966,  carried  a  ver>'  excellent  editorial 
entitled  'Careful  With  Gun  Legislation." 
I  feel  the  editorial  expresses  the  view  of 
a  majoriiy  of  the  American  ix-oplc  re- 
garding the  control  of  firearms.  I  re- 
quest that  the  fine  Gazette  editorial  be 
inserted  in  the  Apjx'ndix  of  the  Record;' 
C.^F-EFUL  WrrH  GCN  Legislation 

The  m.ass.icre  in  Texas  that  left  16  dead 
and  31  wounded  last  Monday  Is  being  used 
as  evidence  by  those  pushing  a  bill  tliat 
would  put  stringent  quaiifications  around 
the  purchase  of  a  gun. 

Even  the  President  has  thrown  his  weight 
behind  such  a  Senate  bill. 

As  the  wage  of  emotion  spreads  across  the 
Land,  this  is  no  time  to  pass  legislation  that 
will   live   to  haunt  us  in  the  future. 

Ever  since  the  Invention  of  gunpowder, 
man  has  been  laying  waste  to  man.  It  will 
always  be  the  same. 

Just  .".s  morals  can't  be  legislated,  laws 
can't  be  p.assed  to  do  away  with  murder— 
eitlier  by  gun  or  otherwise. 

What  c;ui  be  done,  however,  is  trv  to  draft 
legislation  that  will  help  keep  track  of 
guns— where  tliey  are  and  who  has  them. 
Trying  to  keep  a  gun  from  a  person  by  law 
will  never  do.  It  would  only  work  to  create 
even  .mother  problem — contraband  arms  that 
will  be  sold  under  the  counter,  In  the  back 
alley. 

Ail  firearms  should  be  regist.ered.  To  go 
beyond  the  reglstr.ition  of  guns,  however,  is 
sometiUng  that  should  be  exanuned  from 
every  possible  angle. 


Dissatisfaction  With  Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  YOtTNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  new  medicare  program 
undoubtedly  will  help  millions  of  people. 
Judging  from  my  mail,  however,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  this 
program,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  mo:-e 
and  more  of  this  in  the  future.  We  will 
be  fortunate  if  it  does  not  create  more 
problems  than  it  solves. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  and  more 
infoimative  editorial  on  this  .subject  ap- 
peared in  the  July  30  i.ssue  of  the  Forum, 
published  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  This  edito- 
rial makes  an  excellent  comparison  be- 
tween the  British  medicare  program, 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years, 
and  some  of  the  problems  we  may  experi- 
ence in  this  same  field.  This  is  a  most 
informative  and  enlightening  editorial, 
which  I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  find  time  to  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a)  follows: 

BlXIAIN    BACKTNC    AWAT    FROM    MEDICARE    IDE.* 

Wben  the  United  States  took  the  big  step 
toward  free  medical  care  for  the  aged  by  fi- 
nancing It  through  Social  Security  taxes 
under  the  grant  title  of  "Medicare."  Ju^st  a 
month  ago.  Great  Britain  had  had  socialized 
medicine — everything  free,  cradle  to  the 
grave — since  1948.  Thus,  it  has  had  18  yea.'s 
experience  In  the  great  society  business. 
The  system  in  Britain  should  certainly  be 
well  established  by  now. 

One  would  exf>ect  that  private  medi'^al 
practice,  private  nursing  home  care  and  pri- 
vate doctors  would  have  been  wiped  out  of 
existence. 

But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  cose 
Nell  Mclnnes,  writing  in  a  recent  Issue  of 
Barron's  Weekly,  says  no.  He  reports  that 
Just  as  the  United  States  stepped  into  Medi- 
care, Great  Britain  took  its  tirst  long  step 
away  from  state  medicine.  A  new  company 
called  Independent  Medical  Services.  Ltd., 
started  to  sell  to  the  British  people  for  cash 
what  they  had  been  getting  free  from  the 
welfare  state. 

Independent  Services  insures  against  fam- 
ily doctor  bills  and  drug  costs.  Another  pri- 
vate organization,  a  nonprofit  group  called 
British  United  Provident  Association,  sells  In- 
rurance  to  cover  the  cost  of  nursing  home 
care.    It  Is  prospering. 

So  why  are  the  people  in  Great  Britain 
willing  to  pay  for  services  they  can  get  free? 
Mr.  Mclnnis  says  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons among  them:  a  shortage  of  doctors:  a 
shortage  of  hospital  facilities  and  long  de- 
lays In  getting  admission;  and  disgruntle- 
nient  with  the  bureaucratic  regulations  of 
the  national  health  service. 

There  Is  a  continual  departure  of  British 
doctors  from  England  and  their  places  are 
being  taken  by  physicians  who  have  received 
their  degrees  abroad.  Last  year  about  1.200 
doctors  left  the  British  Isles,  presumably  be- 
caiiae  they  were  disenchanted  with  their  pay 
under  socialized  medicine  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

The  United  States  has  Just  embarked  on  a 
program  that  could  soon  be  as  broad  as  the 
socialized  medicine  program  in  Britain,  and 
as  broad  as  some  of  the  programs  in  neigh- 
boring Canada. 

There  Is  no  stopping  the  politicians  who 
think  it  is  a  good  way  to  win  votes  by  mak- 
ing the  medical  aid  available  to  persons  over 
65  available  to  the  youngsters  under  16  or 
to  the  working  middle-aged  who  might  have 
to  scrimp  a  bit  to  pay  their  future  medical 
bills  unless  the  government  does  it  for  them. 
We  have  seen  the  Social  Security  program 
itself  expanded  and  liberalized  over  the  years. 
The  same  thing  will  happen  to  Medicare.  We 
can  only  hope  that  our  Congress  does  not  try 
to  expand  the  Medicare  program  so  fast  that 
the  hospital  facilities  and  the  supply  of 
trained  personnel,  doctors  and  nurses  and 
technicians,  are  pverrun. 


I  supported  the  amendment  because  I 
believed  that  it  was  essential  if  we  were 
to  get  any  meaningful  legislation  in  the 
field  of  housing  this  year. 

This  was  the  approach  taken  in  a 
July  27  editorial  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
which  made  it  quite  clear  tliat  the  alter- 
native to  the  action  taken  yesterday  was 
doing  no'hmg  at  all.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  the  editorial  in  the 
Record. 

Im    the   HorsE 

According  to  reports  from  Washington,  the 
housing  section  of  the  civil  rights  bill  now 
bor'>re  the  House  of  Representatives  will  have 
to  be  watered  down  before  the  House  will 
pars  it.  There  are  several  reasons  given  for 
this:  a  number  of  non-Southern  congress- 
men fear  the  section  will  be  as  unpopular 
with  their  constituents  as  it  Is  with  real 
estate  libbytsts;  the  langiiage  of  the  section 
is  open  to  several  Interpretations;  seme 
representatives  honestly  feel  that  infringp- 
ments  on  property  rights  are  somehow  dif- 
ferent in  this  case  from  what  they  were  when 
restaurants  and  hotels.  Instead  of  houses. 
were  involved;  and.  finally,  many  represen- 
tatives feel  It  Is  impossible  to  get  the  present 
bill's  language  through  the  Senate. 

The  last  Is  quite  important.  Prob.ably  the 
House  would  pass  the  bill  as  It  is  presently 
written,  over-riding  the  doubts  and  opposi- 
tion. If  there  were  asstirance  that  the  bill 
would  become  law.  Senator  Dirksen  is  so 
far  unable  to  accept  the  bill.  Without  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  and  his  Republican  colleagues, 
there  is  no  chance  of  shutting  off  the  certain 
Southern  filibuster  in  the  Senate.  So  that's 
that. 

The  present  housing  section  in  the  bill  Is 
already  a  compromise.  But  a  we.ik  law  in 
this  c:i?e  Is  better  than  no  law.  For  Congress 
to  end  up  saying  nothing  about  discritnina- 
tion  In  housing  would  be  interpreted  as  pub- 
lic support  of  the  principle  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  managers  of  the  bill  should  search 
now  for  anti-cliscrlmination  language  that  is 
c!e.\r  and  p.t  the  same  time  acceptable  to  the 
Senate.  It  will  probably  be  little  more.  In 
effect,  than  a  statement  of  principle  that  the 
people  of  the  nation,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, are  opposed  to  dl?crlminatory 
practices  in  housing.  Civil  rights  leaders 
will  consider  this  only  slightly  better  than 
nothing.  But  It  now  appears  that  the  alter- 
native is  nothing. 


In  the  House 


EXTENSION  OF'  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASS.\CHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  4,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
by  a  teller  vote  of  180  to  179.  the  House 
accepted  an  sunendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  to 
title  IV  of  the  civil  rights  bill  before  us. 


I  ask  nanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Kono  Evening  Gazette  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being:  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  BuiLDiN'G  Slump 

Tlie  Nation's  home  builders  have  become 
TtCcubiomcd  to  cyclical  swings  In  the  sale  of 
new  homes.  The  fact  that  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders  has  called  an 
"emergency  meeting"  of  800  leading  builders 
in  W.'.shington  this  week  is  evidence  that 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  is  worrying 
the  industry. 

What  inspired  the  meeting  is  a  five-year 
low  in  new  housing  starts  caused  by  tight 
money,  A  ."ipokesman  for  the  group  says  the 
home  builders  will  "press  for  action  to  al- 
leviate the  tight  money  crisis."  After  a  deep 
14  per  cent  drop  in  May.  housing  st.orts 
showed  an  additional  drop  In  June.  The 
seasonally  adju.-;ted  annual  rate  of  private 
housing  Et:ixts  in  June  was  1.288.000  com- 
pared with  a  figure  of  1.295.000  units  In 
May  and  1.502.000  in  April.  Moreover,  a 
steop  drop  in  building  permits  foreshadows 
a  still  greater  decrease  in  starts  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Not  all  of  the  .=!lump  In  building  can  be 
blamed  on  the  tight  money  situation.  There 
are  many  communities  where  the  building 
boom  has  resulted  In  a  surplus  of  new  homes 
on  the  market. 

By  one  ei^timate,  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  mortgages  and  the  rising  cost  of  labor 
and  material  already  have  increased  the 
price  of  the  average  home  by  5  per  cent — ■ 
more  than  SI. 100  a  house — since  last  sum- 
mer. The  home  builders  think  the  situation 
can  be  eased  somewhat  if  legislation  is 
piused  increasing  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association's  authority  to  buy  mort- 
gages from  banks.  But  any  real  improve- 
ment In  the  number  of  home  starts  clearly 
awaits  some  easing  of  the  tight  credit  situa- 
tion. 
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The  Tight  Money  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

or    NEVAD.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  h.as  been  said  and  written  about 
the  con.'^truction  .«Uunp  which  has  be- 
come more  than  a  remonal  problem  in 
our  country  in  recent  months  and  weeks. 

A  few  days  aii'.o  there  was  a  meeting 
of  homebuilders  in  Washintrton  to  call 
attention  to  the  titrht  money  crisis  which 
is  so  severely  affecting  the  housing  con- 
struction industrj-.  The  effects  of  this 
situation  are  particularly  acute  in  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  jxjints  out  the  ill 
effects  felt  in  areas  where  there  is  an 
oversupply  of  housing  as  well  as  an 
undersupply. 


Convulsion  in  Red  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  CASEIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
many  of  our  people  have  watched  with 
keen  interest  the  convulsions  shaking 
the  foundations  of  Red  China  as  a  result 
of  the  purge  of  antiparty  groups. 

We  may  not  know  for  many  months, 
or  even  yeai"s,  the  facts  behind  these 
days  of  terror.  But  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  believes  the  light  of  freedom  still 
burns  however  dim.  and  in  the  hearts  of 
the  mainland  Chinese  people,  there  is 
still  a  yearning  to  be  free  of  Communist 
enslavement.  And  the  bloody  purges 
yet  to  come  wiU  be  the  totalitarian  effort 
to  stifle  it  completely. 

Recently,  the  Houston  Chronicle  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  placing  this 
into  perspective,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
today.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  policy- 
makers in  the  State  Department  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 


[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  June  17.  19661 
CoNWLsioN  IN  Red  China 
Whatever  Is  going  on  in  Communist  China, 
it  appears  to  be  of  considerable  Importance. 
The  purge  of  "anti-party  groups"  and  "re- 
visionists" has  netted  numerous  prominent 
fi^nires  and  latest  word  is  that  It  probably 
wUl  be  Uie  greatest  clean-out  of  "monsters," 
"anti-Socialist  enemies  of  the  people"  and 
"counter-revolutionary  elements  opposing 
Mao's  thouiihts"  that  has  occurred  since  the 
bloody  purge  of  landlords  shortlv  after  the 
Reds  seized  the  entire  Chinese  mainland. 

At  this  distance  it  Is  imixjssible  to  deter- 
nune  whether  dissident  elements  actually 
have  been  engaged  In  efforts  to  restore  capi- 
talism, as  the  party  Icader.ship  charges.  If 
they  have,  it  should  not  be  too  surprising, 
perilous  though  such  efforts  would  be  In  a 
commujiist  nation  where  all  power  is  tightly 
held  at  the  top.  For  Red  Cliina  has  not  done 
weU  under  communism,  as  anyone  should 
realize  readily  If  he  compares  what  has  hap- 
pened there  with  the  progress  made  diarlng 
the  same  years  by  war-devastated  Japan  and 
formerly  primitive  but  now  well-industrial- 
ized and  prosperous  Taiwan. 

Pos-sibly  such  figures  as  Peng  Chen,  former 
mayor  of  Peking,  Lu  Ping,  ousted  rector  of 
Peking  University,  and  now  Kuang  Ya-mlng, 
rector  of  Nanking  University,  have  noted 
the  contrast  and  have  been  endeavoring  to 
turn  Red  China  in  the  direction  of  free  en- 
terpri.se.  If  so,  one  can  understand  the  rabid 
campaign  of  denunciation  that  has  been 
imlenshed  upon  Uiose  unfortunates'  heads. 
But  then,  perhaps  this  is  but  a  phase  of  a 
power  struggle  for  the  future  leadership 
Mao  Tse-tung  is  72  years  old  and  reportedly 
is  ailing.  What  Is  occuring  in  Red  China 
may  be  nothing  more  than  an  Oriental  ver- 
sion of  the  same  sort  of  convulsions  that 
took  place  in  Russia  accompanying  the 
deaths  of  Ijenln  and  Stalin. 

It  also  Is  being  theorized  that  party  ex- 
tremists believe  the  country  has  recovered 
sufBciontly  from  the  disastrous  "great  leap 
forward  "  of  1958-59  for  greater  efforts  to  be 
exacted  now  from  the  Chinese  people.  First 
however,  they  mutt  "piu-lfy"  the  naUon  of 
dissident  elements,  which  means  aU  who  do 
not  accept  'Mao's  thoughts"  as  100  percent 
correct. 

A  period  cxf  greater  madness  may  lie  Im- 
mediately ahead  for  the  unfortunate  Chinese 
people.  If  so,  this  is  no  time  to  appease 
their  mad  masters.  Some  day  the  Chinese 
people  will  rise  up  and  throw  them  out  If 
this  and  other  nations  do  nothing  to  in- 
crease the  power  and  prestige  of  the  rulina 
clique.  ^ 
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Why  I  Believe  in  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAIWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  these  times  when  it  is  not  popular 
to  express  patriotLsm  and  love  of  coun- 
try, it  is  refreshing  to  read  stirring  words 
Of  pride  in  America  and  in  the  things  for 
which  our  Nation  stands. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude an  essay.  "Why  I  believe  in  Amer- 
ica," written  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
educators  in  my  great  State  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  William  A.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Glenn  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.   His  contributions  to  the  education 


of  the  students  in  Jefferson  County  have 
been  outstanding.  His  dedication  to  our 
country  and  to  the  great  principles  which 
are  our  American  heritage  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  all  those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  him. 

I  commend  Mr.  Glenn's  essay  to  my 
colleagues  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison 
of  downgrading  Ameiica  and  our  sacred 
institutions,  the  injection  of  which  seems 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  among  those 
who  scoff  at  the  basic  values  which  have 
made  us  a  great  nation  : 

Why  I  Belij:\e  in  America 
(By  Willi.^nl  A.  Glenn) 

I  believe  in  America  because  It  is  synony- 
mous with  freedom.  American  ideals  are 
the  epitome  of  the  yearnings  for  liberty 
which  spring  from  the  human  soul.  Ameri- 
can soil  has  been  the  world's  proving  ground 
for  the  great  experiment  of  liberty  under  law 
The  American  himself  is  living  proof  of  its 
success. 

Freedom  began  when  God  created  man  and 
breathed  the  spirit  of  liberty  Into  his  soul. 
The  tragedy  of  Eden  wrote  the  prologue  for 
human  history  .as  the  str\iggle  to  attain  this 
freedom  instituted  under  the  governments 
of  man.  The  quest  for  better  government 
has  been  a  search  for  perfect  law  The 
searchway  path  has  led  to  the  United  States 
upon  a  trail  of  human  sacrifice. 

The  perfect  law  of  liberty  is  written  bv  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  desk  was'  the 
Cross  of  Calvary,  and  the  pen  was  the  spear 
which  pierced  His  side.  The  indelible  ink 
was  His  blood,  spilled  so  tliat  all  men  might 
know  this  law  of  freedom.  History  con- 
firms this  is  the  only  rule  of  conduct  which 
gives  endurance  to  any  government. 

America  took  root  when  our  forefathers 
fled  tyranny  ridden  shores  and  planted  the 
germ  of  freedom  in  the  soil  of  free  enter- 
prise. The  spore  of  Justice  was  fertilized  by 
the  blood  of  patriots,  and  the  American  em- 
br>-o  blos.somed  forth.  Tl>e  sunshine  of 
Christian  faith  and  the  water  of  American 
ingenuity  have  nourished  our  nation  Into 
a  full  grown  tree  whose  branches  extend  to 
all  who  love  the  shelter  of  freedom. 

I  believe  in  America  because  vve  have 
proved  the  Golden  Rule  can  work  In  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  st;Ue.  It  has  worked  because 
the  guiding  force  in  our  development  has 
been  the  belief  in  our  own  worth  and  the 
worth  of  our  fellow  man.  The  stamp  of 
compassion  Imprinted  in  American  b&arta 
Is  the  invisible  seal  of  our  ConstituUon. 

Our  unique  brotherhood  of  private  enter- 
prise and  representaUve  democracy  has 
molded  our  natural  and  human  resources 
into  a  republic  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
free  government  for  almost  two  centuries. 
^=M.  ..^  ^^'  °^  Whether  free  democratic 
institutions  can  thrive  within  the  necessary 
framework  of  public  discipline  based  on 
popular  sovereignty.  The  story  of  America 
gives  testimony  that  we  have  stood  this  test 
with  dignity  and  rc-pect. 

Our  institutions  of  freedom  were  designed 
by  the  architect  of  mutual  trust,  and  the 
blueprint  was  the  consensus  of  a  free  pub'ic 
conscience.  The  builder  was  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  the  call  of  duty,  and  the  mortar  was 
the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  the  snug  and 
unsunghcroes  who  placed  God  and  country 
first.  The  price  tag  is  the  ransom  of  su- 
preme sacrifice  paid  by  the  ranks  of  brave 
Americans. 

..iJ^^,  ^^,f^^*«'-  ^^  integrity  of  our  indi- 
vidual citizens  give  substance  to  the  moral 
fiber  which  gives  shape  to  the  cloak  of  great- 
ness we  wear  as  a  naUon.  This  cloak  was 
woven  by  the  needle  of  dedicated  effort  in 
field  and  factory.  The  sovereignty  of  our 
faith  is  crowned  by  the  nobUlty  of  our  en- 
deavors to  give  a  more  abundant  life  for  all 
This    is    the    American    truth    which    glvea 
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reality  to  the   American  dream— for  it  has 
oome  true  in  my  own  life. 

I  believe  In  America  because  we  do  not 
hide  freedom's  light  behind  walls  of  Indif- 
ference. We  carry  the  torch  of  liberty  U>  any 
corner  of  the  earth  wherever  the  sacrifice 
matches  the  challenge.  Tliis  is  the  heritage 
of  opportunity  we  must  sh.are  with  all  piiopie 
who  desire  to  be  free  if  we  expect  to  remain 
free  our  selves.  The  stars  and  stripes  will 
continue  t«  fly  over  the  heads  of  those  who 
hold  this  conviction  in  their  heart. 

I  believe  in  America  because  we  have  kept 
chaste  the  two  h;indmaidens  of  truth- re- 
ligion and  education.  They  have  served  Uie 
master  of  truth  without  becoming  Joined  in 
unholy  wedlock  with  the  arbitrator  of  gov- 
ernment. Their  purity  can  only  be  a-s^ired 
by  separation  of  church  and  state  and 
autonomy  of  public  education.  The  adu'- 
tery  of  absolute  govemm.ent  would  defile 
these  inaideius  and  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  our 
w..y  of  life  they  uphold  in  their  breast  of 
hope. 

I  believe  that  American  freedoms  will  be 
the  victor  over  our  greatest  en  em  v— godless 
communism.  The  fatal  doctrine  of  their 
atheistic  pronouncements  will  never  ex'in- 
gmsh  the  light  which  shines  from  our  alters 
of  prayer  beside  the  hearth  and  pulpit  So 
long  as  this  light  guides  our  American  des- 
tiny It  will  lead  us  away  from  the  road  to 
revolution  with  its  ditches  of  despair 

The  tower  of  Justice  for  all  men  is  the 
best  fortress  against  the  conspiracy  of  the 
red  web.  This  tower  must  rise  from  our 
free  institutions  of  religion.  Industry  and 
government,  undergirded  by  the  foundation 
of  honesty.  The  solid  cornerstone  of  truth's 
dignity  must  be  kept  int.ict  and  never  re- 
placed by  the  quicl-^nd  of  self-seeking 
patronage  upon  which  individual  effort 
crumbles. 

Our  salvation  as  a  nation  lies  in  the 
wisdom  of  our  citizens  to  maintain  a  pro- 
per balance  between  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves  and  what  must  be  done  for  them 
by  government.  The  cup  of  liberty  was  nut 
handed  to  us  on  a  silver  platter:  neither 
can  we  expect  to  preserve  it  on  a  rosy 
cushion  of  ease.  No  government  can  prac- 
tice the  myth  of  the  goose  that  lays  golden 
eggs  and  foster  free  economic  enterprise 

Dictators  are  spawned  by  the  destruction 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Individual  lib- 
erty. The  subtle  symtom  of  rigor  mortis  of 
constitutional  government  Is  often  the 
apathy  which  comes  from  suppression  of  In- 
dividual initiative  and  private  enterprise. 
The  seeds  of  despotism  Issue  from  corrup- 
tion of  political  power  inherent  in  con- 
centrated authority  exempt  from  the  will  of 
the  people.  Our  failure  to  recognize  these 
danger  signals  gives  license  to  would-be  ty- 
rants to  seize  the  reins  of  authority  away 
from  us. 

Communist  exploitation  advances  on  false 
promises.  Therefore  we  must  be  sincere  in 
all  our  public  and  private  dealings  if  we  are 
to  present  the  image  of  freedom's  champion 
to  all  enslaved  people  who  look  to  us  with 
hope.  Our  heritage  Is  a  mandate  to  hold  our- 
selws  above  the  totalitarian  quagmire  in 
order  that  we  can  rescue  others.  I  believe 
we  still  have— despite  the  walUngs  of  proph- 
ets of  doom— enough  fear  of  God,  love  of 
man,  4ind  grace  of  honest  labor  left  to  per- 
form the  task. 

I  believe  Americans  will  out-think  and  out- 
perform the  communists  and  still  prererve 
our  basic  freedoms  in  an  atmosphere  of  self- 
respect.  The  dignity  of  our  svstem  of  politi- 
cal competition  must  be  maintained  by  a 
free  electorate.  When  we  reduce  our  people 
to  pawns  in  the  game  of  power  politics  we 
become  imitators  of  communism.  We  can- 
not beat  the  communists  by  imitation— for 
we  become  their  unwilling  ally  to  help  build 
the  communist  world  with  non-communist 
hands  as  spelled   out   by  Lenin. 

I    believe   America   will    conquer  commu- 
nism—not on  battlefronts  or  in  strife  tor« 
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streets — but  In  the  classrooms  and  public 
forums  of  our  land.  The  shield  of  our 
moral  courage  will  stop  the  communist  d.irt-s 
of  falsehood  and  fear.  The  weapon  on 
triumph  will  be  the  two-edged  sword  of 
truth.  If  we  use  the  sharper  edge  to  cut  out 
the  Internal  blots  on  our  n.i.t;cin,a  honor  we 
won't  have  any  trouble  with  the  other  edge 
In  putting  the  servants  of  darkness  to  flight. 
The  roots  of  our  Amenc.in  heriuge  st:ll 
hold  ua  tall  and  secure.  Let  \is  rc:iffirin  the 
faith  of  our  fathers;  let  us  revnalize  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  founders.  This  is  my  pruytr 
for  America.  I  believe  my  fellow  counirymen 
believe  In  America  eno;igh  to  put  '.eg-,  to  our 
prayers  and  bear  us  up  on  v.'ings  of  pe.tcc. 
This  \a  freedom's  true  foundation.  This  is 
why  I  believe  in  America. 
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Two  Columns  by  Arthur  Hoppe 


Cal  Poly  and  the  Tournament  of  Roses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

Of    CALirORNL'V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5.  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  .■several 
weeks  ago  on  June  13.  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  join  In  the  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  about  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  famous  and  endur- 
ing festivals,  the  annual  Tournament 
of  Roses,  which  is  held  on  New  Year's 
Day  in  Pasadena.  Calif.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  tournament  1.=;  of  course 
the  renowned  Rose  Parade.  Each  year 
the  competition  for  outstanding  float  is 
an  occasion  for  great  activity  and  excite- 
ment. This  aspect  of  the  toumamont 
alone  represents  many  wonderfully  in- 
teresting stories.  One  of  these  each  year 
takes  places  on  the  Kelloeg-Voorhis 
campus  of  California  State  Polytechnic 
College,  at  Pomona.  Calif.,  in  the  con- 
gresfiional  district  it  is  my  privilege  to 
repesent. 

California  State  Polytechnic  Collerre 
has  successfully  competed  in  the  Rose 
Parade  for  18  years  and  has  won  a  first 
prize  In  its  class  many  times.  This  out- 
standing record  is  due  to  the  energy. 
Initiative,  and  ingenuity  of  the  students 
at  Cal  Poly.  Every  aspect  of  the  work 
is  undertaken  by  the  students,  includini;: 
the  selection  of  the  theme,  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  float,  the  grow- 
ing of  the  flowers,  and  the  placms:  of 
them  on  the  float.  Faculty  advisers  to 
the  float  committee  do  just  that — they 
merely  advise.  All  the  planninu  and 
work  Is  done  by  the  students.  The  stu- 
dents contribute  their  time  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  3,500  man-hours  of 
work  are  necesary  to  assemble  a  float 
each  year. 

The  most  elaborate  part  of  the  float 
is  the  placing  of  the  flowers  and  this 
starts  around  December  29  and  contin- 
ues until  early  morning  on  New  Year's 
Day.  This  year  the  students  of  Cal 
Poly  had  to  place  nearly  150,000  blooms 
of  chrysanthemum,  silver  leaves,  croton 
leaves,  and  carnations,  and  over  1,500 
red  rosea  on  the  float  In  the  short  period 
allowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  students  of  California 
State  Polytechnic  College  are  to  be  com- 


mended for  their  industry  ano  uchicvc- 
ment.  which  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  entire  Tournament  of 
Roses  each  year  and  I  would  liHe  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  students  and  thVir  fine 
schL-Mjl.  ' 


Airline   Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS-'^ 

TiF 

HON.  ROBERT  M:CLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  dozens  of  letters  and  telegrams 
urging  congressional  action  to  bring  the 
airline  strike  to  an  end.  Notwithstand- 
insT  my  conviction  that  labor  and  man- 
awment  require  a  maxiinum  of  fj-cedom 
in  which  to  engage  in  collective  bart;ain- 
uitr.  I  am  likewise  conccmed  about  strikes 
which  adversely  affect  tl-ie  national  in- 
terest such  as  the  current  strike  of  the 
machmists'  union  against  United.  TWA, 
EasteiTi,  Noi-thwest,  and  National  Air- 
li;i"s. 

Representing  as  I  do  a  congressional 
district  located  near  the  great  O'Hare 
Airport  near  Chicago.  I  have  received 
coniir.unications  from  many  airline  em- 
ployees who  are  throwii  out  of  work  as 
a  result  of  tlie  walkout  by  tl-.e  machinists. 
The^-e  other  employees  are  far  greater  in 
number  than  the  machinists  involved. 
In  addition,  of  course,  there  are  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  inconvenienced 
and  whose  economic  welfare  is  impaired 
by  the  sti-ikc. 

In  dealing  with  the  airlines,  we  are 
concerned  with  a  regulated  industry.  Its 
rates,  .schedules,  profits,  indebtedness 
and  other  a.spects  of  its  business  and 
service  are  conti'olled  by  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  agencies. 

I  am  not  advocatiiig  any  specific  loTis- 
lative  action.  However,  I  am  asserting 
that  some  appropriate  and  Immediate 
action  must  be  taken.  Whether  the 
Congre.ss  or  the  President  is  to  act  should 
not  concern  us  as  much  a.s  the  Lr'terest 
of  getting  the  airlines  in  operation  again. 
We  must  suhmer:.'e  political  considera- 
tions in  pi'omoting  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  communicated  my 
support  of  appropriate  legislation  to  the 
House  Intci-state  ar.d  Foi'eign  Commerce 
Committee.  I  Indicate  here  publicly  my 
support  of  appron;-inro  and  early  action 
by  this  Hou.se.  Every  day  of  delay  in- 
volves the  loss  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  bu.sine.ss  profits  and  in  wages,  as 
well  as  in  great  individual  inconvenience 
and  economic  detriment  to  the  American 
public. 

In  addition  to  some  immediate  con- 
gressional action  to  eflfect  assumption  of 
airline  service,  I  am  hopeful  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  provide  effective  machin- 
ery for  avoiding  similar  strikes  in  this 
and  otlicr  industries  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, impair  the  entii-e  system  of  free 
collective  bargaining— and  the  great  and 
overriding  interest  of  the  American  pub- 
Uc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORXI.V 
IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  Y0U::GER.  Mr.  Speaker,  acain 
our  all-American  r.itiri.,t,  Ai'thur  Hoppe. 
lias  de'.elcprd  two  columns — one  pub- 
lished on  July  23  and  the  other  on  July 
23.  which  rcrult  fi-om  his  trip  to  Wasli- 
iiigtcn. 

Tiro  colui'iuis  follow: 

[Prom    the    Sxin    Francisco    Chronicle,    Julv 

20.  19661 

A  Weird  Powfr  in  \V.\siungton 

(By  -Arthur  Hoppe) 

W\.sm.NGTo.N-, — In  my  book,  "Strange  N.i- 
tive  Customs  in  'VV:ishington  &  Other  Savage 
L,i.ncls,"  I  intend  to  include  a  chapter  en- 
titled, "Tribal  Leadersliip  and  the  Occult." 
For,  as  in  most  primitive  societic.5,  leader- 
.sliip  is  closely  Intertwined  with  mystic 
powers. 

For  e.xample,  the  titiUar  le.ider  of  the  pre- 
eminent tribe  is  called  the  "El  Beejay."  He 
dwells  in  a  heavily  guarded  palace  known  as 
The  White  House.  While  not  loved  by  the 
native.s.  his  prowess  in  the  constant  inter- 
tribal warfare  is  widely  respected  and  his 
WTath  Is  universally  feared.  This  is  referred 
to  as  "Governing  by  Consensus." 

Yet.  oddly  enough,  it  is  not  this  misrhty 
warrior  wliose  name  Is  constantly  on  the 
lips  of  the  natives.  No,  a  new  figure  has 
arisen  In  their  pantheon  of  deities — a  new 
fifjure   with    strange    powers:    "The   Bobby." 

The  Bobby  dwells  on  Capitol  Hill,  a 
minor  member  of  the  tribe  of  Solon.'!. 
Under  "The  Senility  Sy.'^tem,"  by  which 
Solons  eventually  aciiicve  tribal  leadersliip, 
the  Bobby  h.-is  no  place  in  high  tribal 
councils.  While  he  has  demi^nstrated  some 
fkill  in  such  savr.ge  arts  of  war  as  "sliaft- 
Ing."  he  would  be  no  match  for  El  Beejay 
in  battle.  He  has  few  favors  to  dispense, 
has  made  few  alliances  and  generally  holds 
aloof  from  the  constant  fray. 

Yet  such  is  the  natives'  belief  in  his  oc- 
ctilt  powers  that  few  dare  cross  him.  Even 
the  mighty  El  Beejay,  though  widely  be- 
lieved to  h.'te  the  Tlie  Bobby,  does  his  utmost 
to  appease  him.  And  no  cocktail  party  or 
otlier  savage  rite  would  be  complete  with- 
out attempts  to  divine  the  Bobby's  current 
mo-Kl  and  intentl  jns. 

How  lucky  th'j  native  who  is  able  to  say, 
"Well,  now,  I  w.is  tiilklng  to  Bobby  the  other 
day  and  he  s."iid  .  .  ." 

The  silenc.o  falls  on  the  gathering.  The 
other  natives  cluster  around  in  awe.  "H. ;w 
dirt  he  look?"  they  cry.  "What  did  he 
say?"  "Wh.it  do  you  think  he's  going  to 
do?"  And  as  the  processes  of  divination 
begrin.  the  enviable  n.'-.tlve  wlto  has  actual- 
ly talked  to  the  Btibby  automatically  rises 
s.x  ranks  in  the  complex  status  hierarchy. 
For.  as  in  all  backward  cultures,  the  mys- 
terious power  of  Tne  Bobby  is  believed  to  rub 
off  on  thore  who  are  close  to  him. 

Indeed,  su-ch  is  hl.s  power,  that  a  legend 
has  grown  that  he  will  lead  a  mighty  inva- 
sion of  exiles  out  of  the  E.ast  to  conquer 
tills  backward  land.  Only  the  date  is  un- 
clear. Some  of  the  younger  natives  believe 
it  will  occur  In  68,  as  the  natives  reckon 
years;    but  the  older  ones  predict   72. 

Such  are  the  complexities  of  leadership 
In  this  primitive  culture.  And  so  much 
for  those  do-gooders  who  hope  It  may 
evolve  some  day  Into  a  modern,  democratic 
society. 
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True,  with  massive  technical  assistance 
they  may  make  it  modern.  But  given  the 
savage  practices,  the  lust  for  personal  con- 
quest and  the  superstitious  belief  in  the 
occult,  they're  never  going  to  make  It 
democratic. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  July  28, 

1966] 

All  the  Way  'WrrH  Eueie  J,\t 

( By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,   folks.  How  y'all?     Time  for 

another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootin'-tootin' 

Jay  Family,  starring  ol'  Elble  Jay — a  kindly, 

big-hearted    fellow   whose   only    aim   In    life 

Is  to  be  loved.    No  matter  how  many  heads 

he's  got  to  knock  together. 

As  we  join  up  with  ol'  Elble  today,  he's 
dog-paddlin'  down  the  Potomac,  lookin  grim. 
That's  hir  right-hand  man.  Wild  Bill  Moyers, 
B-rowin' alongside. 

Elble:  I  said  we  wore  going  to  meet  each 
Communist  challenge  with  a  measured  re- 
sponse and  I  aim  to  honor  our  commitments. 
(Gasp)  Say,  Bill,  how  much  of  my  response 
you  measured  so  far? 

Bill:  About  14  miles,  sir.  Two  to  go. 
Elbie  (grtidgingly)  :  You  got  to  hand  it  to 
that  Mao  Tze-tung.  For  a  fellow  of  72 
who  was  at  death's  door  last  month  in  the 
CIA  cables  to  swim  nine  miles  down  the 
Yangtze  .  .  . 

Bill:  But  you  showed  him,  sir,  when  you 
escalated  to  12. 

Elbie  (frowning)  :  Don't  use  that  word.  I 
was  merely  exercising  my  might  and  power 
In  a  limited  response  and  he  shouldn't  have 
called  me  a  paper  carp.  So  then  he  does  15. 
Say,  did  you  ask  CIA  about  him  supposed  to 
be  dying? 

Bill:  Yes.  sir.  They  said  it's  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

Elble:  Ask  CIA  an  Intelligence  question 
and  you  get  a  snuiri  answer.  Well,  at  least 
I  can  count  on  my  loyal,  trustworthy  dear 
friends.  Which  reminds  me,  Where's  Harold 
Wilson? 

Bill:  He  wishes  you  the  very  best  of  luck, 
sir,  and  says  he'd  be  right  in  there  swimming 
alongside  of  you.  But  he  can't  seem  to  scrape 
together  a  bathing  suit. 

Elbie:  Poor  but  loyal,  that's  Harold.  And 
that  rich,  fat  fellow,  Ludwig  Erhard?  He 
ought  to  float  well. 

Bill:  He  says  he's  behind  you  all  the  way, 
sir.  About  6000  miles.  But  you  can  count  on 
him,  he  says,  to  keep  the  watches  on  the 
Rhine.  And  any  other  hard  goods,  nuclear 
missiles  or  cash  you  want  to  send  him. 

Elbie:  Rich  but  loyal,  that's  Ludwig.  But 
Where's  all  my  other  friends? 

Bill:  Well.  sir.  the  Japanese  are  busy  con- 
templating their  lotus  blossoms  and  Chinese 
export  invoices.  The  Indians  are  for  non- 
violence, except  on  their  Northern  frontier 
And  Charles  de  Gaulle  .  .  . 
Elble:  Don't  mention  that  polecat's  name! 
Bill:  Yes.  sir,  but  he  says  as  a  noble  ges- 
ture he  will  make  his  way  20  miles  down 
the  Seine  in  midstream  before  ascending  the 
right  bank. 

Elbie:  A  fine,  loyal  friend,  old  Chuck.    And 
I  didn't  even  think  he  could  swim. 
Bill:   He   isn't   sir.     He's   walking. 
Elbie:   Tliat  no-good  show-off.    Always  tak- 
ing the  easy  way.    What's  that  you  got? 

Bill  (nervously)  :  Bad  news  from  shore,  sir 
Mao's  Just  done  78.6  miles  down  the  Yangtze 
on  his  back. 

Elbie  (grimly):  We'll  show  him!  You  In 
that  leaky  rowboat.  Bill,  and  me  exercising 
my  might  and  power.  Right  out  Into  that 
storm-tossed  Atlantic!  But  the  only  thing 
I  can't  figure.  Bill,  is  Where's  all  my  friends' 
Bill?  Bill? 

Well,  tune  In  again,  folks.  And  meantime, 
as  you  mosey  down  the  windln'  trail  of  life 
remember  what  Elble's  old  granddaddy  used 

"When  a  feller  needs  a  friend,  who  need* 

aim?" 


Duncan  Sowlei,  I91S-66,  Florida  Leader 
From  Nebraska 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  one  of 
Florida's  finest  fi'iends  and  adopted  citi- 
zens— Duncan  Sowles— passed  away  last 
week.  For  those  of  us  wlio  knew  D'an- 
can,  it  was  indeed  sad  news,  for  this  dy- 
namic individual  was  a  leader,  a  doer, 
who  always  sought  to  better  liis  com- 
munity. As  a  newspaper  publisher  and 
editor,  his  aim  always  was  to  utilize  the 
columns  of  his  publication  for  tire  bet- 
terment of  his  community  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  newspaper  profession. 
I  ask  that  the  obituary  fi'om  his  news- 
paper, the  Winter  Park  Sun  Herald,  in 
my  home  city,  and  the  following  tributes 
be  made  a  part  of  tlie  Congressional 
Record: 

BooK-A-Yr.\H  Memorhl  Honors  Di-ncan 
Sowles 
Hugh  I'.  M  Kran,  president  of  Rollins  Col- 
lego,  and  Mrs.  McKean  have  established  a 
Book-A-Ycar  Memorial  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Duncan  Sowles.  owner-puhli.cher  of  the  Win- 
ter-Park Sun-Herald  who  passed  away  Sun- 
day. 

in  announcing  the  gift.  President  McKean 
said  that  Mr.  Sowles  became  a  "fine  citizen  of 
Winter  Park  and  sincere  .<;upportcr  of  Rollins 
from  the  day  he  arrived  in  Winter  Park  and 
his  untimely  death  was  a  shock  to  all  of  us." 
The  Rollins  official  said  too  that  Mr.  Sowles 
had  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  col- 
lege in  many  ways,  not  Just  as  a  newspaper 
publisher  and  writer. 

Mr.  Sowles  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Rollins  College  President's  Council  that  was 
formed  last  year  with  a  roster  of  some  100 
outstanding  business  and  professional  men 
in  the  Orlando-Winter  Park  area.  Both  Mr. 
Sowles,  and  his  wife.  Ruth,  were  also  patrons 
of  the  college,  attended  a  variety  of  Rollins 
events  such  as  its  concerts,  plays  and  lec- 
tures. 

In  boosting  the  college,  Mr.  Sowles  was 
most  generous  with  announcing  its  activi- 
ties through  the  Sun-Herald's  editorial  pages 
and  nearly  every  week  his  own  spritely  col- 
umn. "Sowle's  Searching,"  carried  Rollins' 
items.  McKean  added. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Hanna.  first  vice-president  of  Rol- 
lins and  director  of  its  unique  Book-A-Year 
Memorial  plan,  said  that  he  knew  of  no  more 
fitting  memorial  to  the  late  publisher  than 
establishing  this  fund  to  add  to  Mills  Memo- 
rial Library's  endowment  for  books. 

Friends  and  as.sociates  of  Mr.  Sowles  who 
wish  to  contribute  to  this  memorial  are  .asked 
to  send  gifts  to  Rollins  College.  Further 
data  concerning  the  Book-A-Year  Memorial 
may  be  obtained  by  calling  Dr.  Hanna's  of- 
fice on  the  campus.  The  telephone  number 
Is  644-3435. 


Funeral   for   Duncan   Sowles,   Sun   Herald 
Publisher,  Held 


Funeral  services  were  held  Tuesday  for 
Mr.  M.  Duncan  Sowles,  52,  publisher  of  the 
Winter  Park  Sun  Herald.  Mr.  Cowles  died 
early  Simday  morning  at  his  home,  772  Gran- 
ville Drive.  Winter  Park,  of  a  heart  attack. 
Burial  was  In  Palm  Cemetery. 

A  native  of  Nebraska,  he  was  born  Sept. 
25,  1913  In  Kearney.  He  acquired  the  Sun 
Herald  In  August.  1964:.  and  came  here  from 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  with  his  wife.  Ruth,  where  he 


had  been  engaged  in  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing business. 

Joining  him  at  the  time  as  executive  editor 
of  the  Sun  Herald  was  his  son-in-law,  David 
Calhoun,  with  his  wife,  Anne,  and  their  son 
Duncan  Van  Calhoun. 

Active  in  civic  and  community  affairs  In 
Nebr.xska.  Mr.  Sowles  continued  these  activi- 
ties in  Winter  Park.  Maltland  and  South 
Seminole  County. 

A  1935  graduate  of  the  Unlversltv  of  Ne- 
braska, he  wa,=-,  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Chi 
Fraternity.  After  graduation  he  Joined  the 
International  Business  Machine  Company 
wnere  he  became  one  of  the  company's  tjp 
salesmen  in  the  Chicago  area. 

In  1041  Mr.  Sowles  returned  to  Lincoln 
and  joined  a  printing  and  publishing  firm 
•nie  Nebraska  Farmer  Companv.  Tills  work 
was  interrupted  by  World  War  II  and  he  put 
m  four  years  in  the  Armv.  being  separated  as 
a  captain. 

Returning  to  the  printing  business  Mr. 
Sowles  rose  from  salesman,  to  assistant  to  the 
president,  production  manager,  ."sales  man- 
ager, manager  of  the  printing  division  and 
finally  executive  vice  president.  He  was  con- 
nected with  this  company  for  17  vears.  from 
1947  to  1964. 

Taking  over  the  Sun  Herald  in  1964  Mr 
Sowles  launched  into  civic  and  communitv 
activities  in  the  area.  He  was  past  president 
and  a  board  member  of  the  Maltland  Civic 
Center,  a  memljer  of  the  Maltland  Council 
of  10.  Winter  Park  Rotarv  Club,  Unlversltv 
Club,  Sidewalk  Art  Fe^ival  Committee  Cul- 
tural Affairs  Committee  of  the  Winter  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Racquet  Club 
and  the  Pre.^^ldent's  Council  of  Rollins  Col- 
lege. 

Under  Mr.  Sowles'  direction  the  Sun  Her- 
ald had  Just  completed  converting  from  the 
old  letter  press  system  of  printing  to  t'-e 
more  modern  offset  system.  Supervising  the 
installation  of  the  new  equipment,  he  worked 
to  get  the  new  offset  process  operating  to 
his  satisfaction, 

A  member  of  St.  Margaret  Mary  Catholic 
Church,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife  Ruth 
daughter.  Mrs  David  Calhoun,  and  grand- 
son Duncan  Van  Calhoun. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Adm.  Ray  Malpass 
Carl  Dauksch.  E.  G.  Banks.  Gen  Robert  l' 
Cook.  Gen.  P.  W.  Edwards,  Col  Paul  Hayne 
and  James  Withrow. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Dr.  Marshall 
Jensen,  L.  Pharr  Abner.  W.  Rav  Rosenfelt 
Hamer  Wilson,  Henry  Craig,  Walter  Nolte 
James  Stuart  and  Dan  Hunter. 


Sowles  Searching 
To  those  nf  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  known  and  worked  with  Duncan 
Sowles,  the  imp.act  of  his  death  has  been  an 
Immediate  shock.  In  his  life  here  .it  ilie 
Sun  Herald,  and  that  was  his  life,  he  Instilled 
In  each  of  us  a  feeling  of  pride  and  rerpcn- 
slbllity  that  no  other  man  could  do.  He  haa 
left  something  for  all  of  us  to  accomplish. 

The  communities  of  Winter  Park  and  Malt- 
land will  feel  the  philosophy  of  Dunc.-.n 
Sowles  for  years  ui  come.  As  a  relative  nev.-- 
comer  U)  the  area  he  w.os  often  sought  out  by 
native  residents  for  his  viewpoints. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  facets  A  family 
man.  devotod  to  his  wife  and  daughter  and 
grandion.  he  spent  what  few  hours  he  had 
away  from  the  paper  with  them.  Every 
Sunday  nl^ht  w.as  s!>ent  with  the  family.  So 
many  times  he  remarked  what  a  wonderful 
time  this  was. 

Mr.  Sowles  was  a  man  of  sacrifice.  At  the 
ase  of  50  he  left  a  position  of  security  in  the 
midwest  to  make  a  new  life  in  Florida.  He 
s;iw  the  challenge  of  this  area  and  went  after 
that  challenge  like  a  man  In  his  twenties. 
He  took  a  newspap>er  which  was  nearly  dead 
and  through  hard  work  and  long  hours 
pumf>ed  It  back  to  life.  Civic  groups  in 
Winter  Park  and  Maltland  asked  for  his  serv. 
Ices  ...  he  glady  accepted.    Mr.  Sowles  WdS  a 
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m&n  dedicated  to  doing  a  superior  Job  at  any- 
thing he  tried.  He  was  a  man  who  worked 
behind  the  scenes.  He  had  no  Interest  Ln 
becoming  a  public  Sgure  head. 

His  satisfaction  came  from  the  rapid  ac- 
ceptance by  the  community  of  himself  and 
hl»  family. 

It  will  be- many  years  before  our  commu- 
nities forget  the  work  and  advice  of  Dui-.can 
Sowles.  He  loved  this  area  and  worked  up 
to  his  death  on  community  projects. 

There  Is.  on  his  desk  a  letter  opener  with 
an  inscription.  It  was  a  gift  from  a  former 
governor  of  Nebraska  and  meant  a  great  deal 
to  Duncan.  The  Inscription  reads,  "As  we 
Journey  through  life.  let  us  live  by  the  way  " 

Duncan  Sowles  has  Journeyed  through  life 
and  has  lived.  Now  it  is  up  to  vis  to  live  our 
lives  In  his  standards.     We  shall. 

D.^vidT.  Calhovs. 

Cm  Expresses  Sorrow  Over  Sowles  De.\tu 

The  Winter  Park  City  Commission  at  Itcs 
weekly  meeting  Tuesday  publicly  expressed 
Its  sorrow  over  the  death  Sunday  of  Duncan 
Sowles,  publisher  of  the  Winter  Park  Sun 
Herald. 

Blayor  Allen  TrovlUion  called  on  Commis- 
sioner Jack  Smith  to  express  the  Cummis- 
slon's  sorrow. 

Commissioner  Smith  said,  "Duncan  Sowles 
endeared  himself  to  miany  people  in  Winter 
Park,  particularly  to  the  City  Commission; 
we  have  lost  a  dear  friend." 

The  Conunlsslon  adopted  a  resolution  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  family  expressing  its 
sympathy. 


A  Lack  of  Courage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MlSSOfRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further 
support  of  the  remarks  I  made  yesterday 
on  the  floor  of  this  body  concerning  the 
strike  of  public  utilities,  I  insert  here- 
with an  editorial  entitled  "A  Lack  of 
Courage,"  by  the  Joplin  Globe  of  Joplin. 
Mo.  It  is  perceptive  and  succinct  and 
perhaps  too  direct  for  those  whom  it 
would  affect  directly,  yet  not  direct 
enough  for  those  adversely  affected  by 
this  longtime  tieup  of  a  vital  public 
utility  and  transportation. 

Let  It  no  longer  be  said  tliat  Congress 
has  "no  guts"  and  let  us  proceed  prompt- 
ly in  aolvtng  the  problem  at  hand  and 
with  equity  and  justice. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  all  Mem- 
bers with  reference  to  Senate  Joint  Roso- 
lution  186  now  in  the  hands  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

The  editorial  follows;  i 

A  Lack  of  Covr.^ge 

What  the  nation  was  witnessing  at  this 
writing  In  the  airlines  strike  impa.sse  was 
abject  surrender  by  government  to  the  power 
of  nxinority  org^anized  labor,  and  an  abdic.T- 
tion  of  sworn  responsibility  to  the  majority 
public  Interest. 

This  now  becomes  the  Issue  before  the 
country,  far  transcending  the  merits  of  the 
demands  of  the  strikers  in  wages  and  other 
benefits.  Not  only  has  the  machinists'  union 
taken  a  publlc-be-damned  atUtude.  but  it 
has  taJLen  a  govemment-be-damned  posture 


by  indignantly  rejecting  a  settlement  negoti- 
ated by  the  Prt-Fldent  and,  In  effect,  defying 
Consjress  to  do  anything  about  It. 

The  most  tragic  part  of  all  w:i£  the  fust 
reaction  by  Congress  itself — no  guts.  It  w.is 
not  too  surprising  for  Se«:ret»iry  of  Labor 
Wirtz  to  reconuneiid  that  C-nngret^s  do  noth- 
ing further.  Although  on  the  public  payroll 
and  supposed  to  represent  the  public  interest, 
Seoreui.'-y  Wirtz  long  since  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  principally  a  tool  of  Big  Labor.  It 
Is  somc-A'hat  surprising,  certainly  disappoint- 
ing th..t  President  Johnson  did  not  promptly 
react  by  getting  his  dander  up,  something 
he  ceruiiiily  would  have  done  had  manage- 
ment taken  such  an  arbitrary  attitude. 

But  for  Congress  Itself,  tiie  direct  repre- 
senuitlves  of  tiie  people,  to  display  such  a 
l.ick  of  courage  under  such  cLrcumsU'inces  Is 
a  .sorrowful,  tragic  situation,  Indeetl,  and  a 
most  dangerous  precedent.  For  If  selfish  In 
terest  "Lndivldual  rights"  to  strike  are  to  tiike 
precedence  over  the  public  welfare,  the  path 
as  in  civil  rights  violence  points  toward 
an.ixciiy  as  opposed  to  a  rule  of  law.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  constitutional  system  that 
places  individual  rights  above  the  common 
welfare. 

If  tying  up  60  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
commercial  air  service  does  not  constitute  a 
national  emergency,  we  do  have  a  national 
emergency  on  our  hands  now  In  the  larger 
issue  posed  by  the  defiant  attitude  taken  by 
the  Ktririi-rs. 

It  is  untliinkable  that  in  such  a  ^howdov.'n 
te.st.  and  t-hat  was  precisely  the  situation  at 
this  writing,  national  leaflership  would  out  of 
political  fear  fail  to  meet  its  responsibility 
to  all  of  the  people.  It  has  become  impera- 
tive that  Contrre.'^s  speedily  enact  legislatifjn 
ordering  the  end  of  this  strike,  whether  by 
compulsury  aj-bitration  or  some  other  means, 
with  no  more  stalling  or  disgraceful  buck- 
passing. 


Ridiculouser  and  Ridicalouser 


Poverty  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OP    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESE.NT.ATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966  i 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  WLsconsfn.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  L  H  "Les"  Kenny,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Tomah  Journal  and  Mon- 
itor-Herald. Tomah.  Wis.,  appears  to 
have  reached  an  under.str.ndins  of  the 
IX)vcrty  proeram.  I  submit  it  for  the 
R.ECORD  so  that  the  Member.ship  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  will  have  a  Ijetter 
comprehension  of  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  so-called  povci"ty  program: 

On  Eliminating  Poverty:  Sargent  Shrlver 
s.iys  that  if  the  Congress  will  Just  provide 
him  with  $40  billion,  more  or  less,  he  ciUi 
eliminate  poverty  in  this  country  entirely  in 
the  next  ten  years.  At  first  I  didn't  think  he 
Could  do  it.  but  now  after  further  thought 
I  think  maybe  he  can.  My  first  reaction  was 
tliat  extracting  $40  billion  from  the  produc- 
tive, tax-paying  citizens  would  simply  im- 
poverish them  Willie  Ufttng  the  other  type 
out  of  the  poverty  bracket,  thus  making  it 
nece.s.s.-u-y  for  Shriver  to  start  another  Umi- 
yenr-plan  to  reverse  the  flow  of  money  from 
the  newly-prosperous  to  the  newly-lmpover- 
Ished,  But  now,  noting  the  rapid  rise  In  food 
prices,  I  rather  think  that  poverty-eliminator 
Shrlver  must  be  counting  on  those  who  pro- 
vide the  first  $40  billion  to  have  starved  to 
death  during  the  first  ten-year  plan. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    W.\SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs last  week  ordered  reported  the  pro- 
po.sed  Colorado  River  Basin  bill.  Among 
other  things,  thi.s  bill  envisions  some  sort 
of  a  giant  water  importation  scheme  for 
the  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
Presumably,  this  water  would  be  piped 
over  a  thousand  miles  across  fi\c  States 
from  the  Columbia  River  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Commenting  on  all  of  this,  the  Yakima, 
Wash.,  Daily  Republic  has  termed  this 
scheme,  as  it  has  developed,  "from  ab- 
surd to  preposterous."  I  certainly  do 
agree  with  this  editorial  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  the  editorial  follows : 
From  Absurd  to  Preposterous 

Absurdity  has  not  been  a  notable  deterrent 
to  the  passage  of  legislation,  as  a  glance  at 
almost  any  Congressional  Record  will  testify. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  us  the  utter  ridicti- 
lousnes-s  of  ctirrent  water  transporting  pro- 
posals In  Congress  may  In  the  end  inspire  the 
more  thoughtful  lawmakers  to  call  at  lea.st 
a  brief  moratorium  on  plans  to  distribute  the 
Columbia  River  nationwide. 

From  a  Northwesterner's  viewTX>lnt  the 
Colorado  Basin  plan  to  siphon  the  Columbia 
into  the  seven  Southwest  states  should  have 
been  preposterous  enough  to  make  someone 
m  Congress  holler  "Whoa!"  Not  so,  how- 
ever. Only  last  week  the  House  Interior 
Committee  Juggled  Its  parliamentary  proce- 
dures, swallowed  its  conscience  .and  voted  to 
turn  the  water  thievery  over  id  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Now,  apparently  on  the  theory  that  what's 
good  for  Colorado  and  Arizona  may  also  help 
his  state.  Sen.  John  Tower  of  Texas  has  ex- 
panded on  the  water  rustling  philoeophy  to 
demand  Columbia  River  water  for  West 
Texas.  The  senator  has  not  made  clear 
whether  he  would  run  a  .second  big  pipeline 
from  the  Columbia  toward  Texas,  or 
merely  install  an  elbow  or  a  Y-valve  to  divert 
a  few  million  acre-feet  his  way. 

Either  plan  would  call  for  a  pipeline 
through  some  mighty  Imposing  mountain 
ranges  and  across  a  minimum  of  five  states. 
With  that  formidable  prospect  facing  the  en- 
gineers, and  with  some  members  of  Congress 
evidently  not  squeamish  about  being  gen- 
erous with  resources  of  the  outnumbered 
Northwest,  it  occurs  to  us  there  are  unlimited 
possibilities  for  shipping  Columbia  water 
here  and  there. 

Since  most  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  has 
allowed  uncontrolled  pollution  of  rivers,  the 
drought  potential  is  enormous.  New  Eng- 
land states  suffered  a  shortage  recently,  rmd 
the  Great  Lakes  area  is  hampered  by  the  filth 
piling  up  In  those  vast  ponds,  A.s  long  .as 
Coi'.gress  seems  eager  to  subsidize  Interstate 
Ir.rccny.  why  not  a  network  of  gigantic 
siphons  serving  the  entire  nation? 

If  Congress  follows  the  pattern  of  over- 
bearing thoughtlessness  set  by  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
similar  public  works  project  shouldn't  be  au- 
thorized to  clear  the  nation  of  the  p>ollution 
which  actually  started  all  the  fuss.  As  a 
starter,  we  propose  an  overhead  sewer  line 
starting  at  the  East  River  and  the  Hudson, 
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fed  from  the  Southwest's  sumpa  and  finally 
spewing  Its  debris  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
If  Mexico  or  Latin  American  nations  protest, 
why  worry?  Like  the  Northwest,  they  lack 
the  votes  In  Congress  to  do  anything  about 

It* 

As  Congress  Is  hit  by  the  watershed  wob- 
blles  and  a  touch  of  legislative  vertigo,  the 
results  grow  ridiculouser  and  ridiculouser. 
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U.S.  Capitol  Needs  New  Face 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indebted 
to  my  good  friend,  Un  Williams,  of  Ritt- 
man,  Ohio,  publisher  of  the  Rittman 
Press  and  scvei-al  other  outstanding 
weeklies  in  Ohio,  for  a  fresh  look  at  the 
issue  of  remodeling  the  Capitol.  Lin's 
editorial,  which  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks, deals  with  the  problem  with  re- 
freshing logic : 

us.   C.\piTOL  Needs  New  Face 
(By  Lin  Williams) 
Tlie  west  front  of  the  Capitol  building  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  Is  badly  cracked  and  sag- 
ging.   Only  an  enormous  cross  of  giant  tim- 
bers holds  up  the  masonry. 

Tourists  are  shocked,  as  I  was  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  to  discover  that  the  nation's 
legislative  halls  are  literally  In  danger  of 
falling  down. 

Capitol  Arcliltect  J,  George  Stewart,  who 
Qve  years  ago  finished  restoring  the  build- 
ings east  front,  proposes  a  $34  million  face 
lifting.  VHiile  he's  at  it,  Stewart  wants  to 
move  the  front  out  44  to  88  feet  to  make 
room  for  some  new  offices,  meeting  rooms 
and  dining  tu-eas. 

A  loud  cry  has  come  up  from  somewhere 
mat  the  plans  to  expand  the  capltol  would 
destroy  Its  historic  appearance,  and  that  the 
building  should  be  shored  up  artfully,  as  It 
Is.  The  Washington  newspaper  correspond- 
ents have  been  giving  the  statements  of  the 
traditionalists"  great  play.  So  far  how- 
ever, the  voices  are  faceless. 

As  near  as  I  can  tell  from  reading  between 
the  lines,  opposition  to  Stewart's  plans  come 
from  the  Washington  Pine  Arts  Commission 
and  disgruntled  architects.  The  Pine  Arts 
experts  are  consulted  on  every  other  District 
ot  Columbia  project,  from  paintings  to  por- 
ticos. Congress,  though,  has  reserved  to 
Itself  the  management  of  its  home.  *A  com- 
mittee of  Representatives  and  Senators  Jeal- 
ously gu.ard3  Its  prerogative  to  change  Its 
quarters. 

The  Invocation  of  tradition  Is  laughable 
The  Capitol,  traditionally,  grows  like  Topsy 
Major  enhu-gemcnts  or  changes  In  appear- 
ance were  Initiated  In  1801,  1804,  1812    1815 

!«o'   '^^*'   ^^^^'  ^^^^'   ^S<5*'   If^ev,   1916  and 
1958. 

This  nation  is  still  a  growing  country  and 
Its  government  headquarters  reflects  this 
dynamic  process.  George  Washington,  in 
colorful  Freemasonry  ceremony,  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  the  Capltol  In  1793.  Con- 
gress moved  In  during  the  year  1800  and  al- 
most Immediately  authorized  an  expansion 
of  the  building. 

The  present  dome— the  third  for  the  struc- 
ture—was built  In  1861.  It  was  made  over- 
8to  for  the  building  then  existing  m  expect- 
Mlon  future  expansions  would  catch  up  to 
'w  heroic  proportions. 

D^plte  the  top-heavy  superstructure,  the 
vradltlonallsts"     screamed     when     it     was 


decided  to  move  the  east  front  out  32  feet 
and  replace  the  crumbling  sandstone  of  a 
century  earlier.  Comparison  photographs 
before  and  after  the  rebuUdlng  falls  to  reveal 
even  a  tiny  difference  in  appearance  between 
the  two  facades. 

If  Stewart  and  the  Capltol  Building  Com- 
mittee err.  It  is  In  so  minutely  preserving 
the  1916  appe-orance.  There  are  only  three 
or  four  architects  left  In  the  world  who  can 
design  In  the  classic  Greek  stvle.  As  a  result 
these  few  architects  get  most  of  the  con- 
sulting and  architectural  Jobs  involving  the 
inonunienlal  architecture  so  popuUu-  in 
Washington, 

Undoubtedly,  the  lucrative  architectural 
fees  could  be  spread  around  more  If  we 
would  accept  constantly  changing  styles.  I 
hold  no  particular  brief  for  Greek  architec- 
ture, but  as  that  is  the  one  we  sUrted  with 
I'm  in  favor  of  sticking  with  It.  The  only 
Washington  mo.islrositics  are  tho.se  that 
strayed  from  the  original  concept  and 
catered  to  the  taste  of  the  times. 

The  only  man  in  Washington  that  I  trust 
with  the  public  u\\  revenue  is  Rep.  Fp.ank 
T,  Bow,  ranking  Republican  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  He  doe.sn't  care  any 
more  about  a  dollar  than  his  right  eye,  but 
he's  a  bird  dog  on  foolish  expenditures!  So 
I  called  him  to  chat  about  the  west  front 
expansion,  and  the  opposition  to  It, 

•Pure  demagoguery,"  Bow  snorted,  "Ex- 
perts can't  tell  where  we  added  on  to  the 
east  front,  and  the  new  expansion  will  not 
alter  the  Capitol's  appearance.  The  cascade 
of  steps  leading  down  to  the  Mall  won't  be 
touched.  It  is  a  necessary  and  worthwhile 
project." 

That's  good  enough  for  me.  When  Bow, 
the  terror  of  every  Washington  budget  de- 
partment, gives  an  expenditure  his  blessing 
you  can  be  sure  the  tax  payer  Is  gelling 
his  money's  worth. 

The  Capltol  Is  the  number-one  tourist  at- 
traction In  the  United  States.  Thousands  of 
visitors  tramp  through  the  building  every 
day.  The  halls  are  so  crowded  that  you  fre- 
quenUy  have  to  pass  sideways  in  "brder  to  get 
through.  Tlie  ruckus  In  the  magnificent 
rotunda  under  the  dome  Is  deafening.  Cap- 
itol employees  are  harried  by  the  surging 
mass  of  people  and  consequently  are  some- 
times less  than  pleasant. 

Every  American  ought  to  visit  the  Capltol 
It's  an  inspiring  and  reassuring  experience. 
But,  In  truth,  tourists  are  an  aU-flred  nui- 
sance. At  no  time  In  the  history  of  the 
building  has  the  Impact  of  toiirism  been 
taken  Into  account  in  the  Capitol's  design. 
Prominent  In  the  present  expansion  plans 
are  a  lounge  where  building  tours  wUl  be 
organized,  a  public  dining  room  and  ade- 
quate rest  rooms. 

I  have  visited  the  Capitol  five  times  and 
on  each  occasion  I  am  appalled  at  the  noise 
and  confusion  made  by  so  many  people  In 
so  small  a  space.  You  can't  eat  In  the  Cap- 
ltol unless  you  know  your  Congressman  weU 
enough  that  he  will  take  you  to  the  private 
dining  room  as  his  guest.  Catering  to  the 
tourists  are  push  cart  vendors  at  the  foot  of 
the  buUdlng  steps. 

Yet,  I  would  not  for  one  minute  suggest 
any  curtailment  of  visitors. 

The  solution  Is  clear.  Expand  the  Capltol 
to  accommodate  the  number  of  people  that 
actually  use  it— whether  Congressmen,  of- 
ficials or  tourists. 

Tlie  dignity  of  the  Capltol— a  shrine  to 
representative  government — is  now  sorely 
compromised  by  the  press  of  people.  The 
hallowed  rotunda,  which  should  be  awesome 
with  Its  Impressive  reaches  of  space,  has  to 
be  a  staging  area.  Kids  with  crazy  hats 
wcsnen  with  shorts  and  halters,  men  in  loud 
sport  shirts  are  herded  into  groups  along 
with  the  reverent  and  properly  dressed  folks 
The  huge  dome  reflects  and  amplifies  the 
dm.    The  cathedral  becomes  a  Coney  Island 
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for  want  of  any  other  place  to  do  what  haa 
to  be  done. 

I  certainly  hope  Congres8.wUl  not  succumb 
to  a  self-seeking  minority  and  thus  fall  to 
allow  the  Capltol  to  grow  to  reflect  the  nuil- 
esty  of  the  nation. 


Water  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 


or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  pollu- 
tion of  our  Nation's  waterways  is  most 
often  inexcusable.  The  following  edi- 
torial indicates  that  in  Chicago  the  U.S. 
Coips  of  Engineers  has  been  dumping 
waste  material  into  Lake  Michigan  It 
is  incomprehensible  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars 
to  control  water  pollution  while  at  the 
same  time  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  causing  pollution. 

The  dumping  wastes  into  Lake  Mich- 
igan must  stop  immediately.  The  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration should  act  at  once  to  enforce  pro- 
visions of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965 
Public  Law  89-234,  if  such  action  Is  nec- 
essary to  bring  a  halt  to  this  practice  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  introduce  for  the  Record  two  further 
editorial  comments  on  this  continuing 
problem,  one  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  another  from  Chicago's  Amer- 
ican. The  editorials  follow: 
(From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Aug.  1,  1966) 
Stop  FotrLiNC  the  Lake 
The  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  by  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  is  an  Inexcusable 
abuse  of  one  of  our  most  precious  natural 
resources.  It  must  be  stopped  before  Irrep- 
ar.able  damage  Is  done.  To  that  end  It  Is 
high  time  for  Illinois  senators  and  Chicago 
area  congressmen  to  demand  that  the  fed- 
eral government  take  immediate  steps  to 
remedy  the  sltuaUon. 

The  pollution  Is  a  by-product  of  the  $1.- 
OOO.OOO-a-year  dredging  operations  conducted 
by  the  engineers  to  keep  Chicago's  key  har- 
bors and  rivers  navigable.  The  contaminated 
dredglngs  are  dumped  Into  the  lake  some 
10  to  20  miles  from  the  Chicago  shoreline. 
In  trying  to  Justify  the  practice  the  engi- 
neers cite  the  high  cost  of  measures  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
pollution. 

The  engineers  say  that  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  closed-off  dumping  sites. 
or  the  use  of  landfill  diunps,  would  lncrea.<5e 
present  dredging  costs  live  times- and  that 
they  simply  don't  have  the  appropriaUons 
for  such  an  undertaking.  They  also  Insist 
that  they  do  not  want  to  dump  the  dredglngs 
In  the  lake  but  that  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive. 

An  alternative  must  be  found. 

The  ctire  for  this  Intolerable  situation  must 
be  found  In  a  coherent,  co-ordinated  anU- 
pollutlon  policy  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
federal  government.  There  is  no  such  policy 
now. 

President  Johnson  and  mc^t  members  of 
Congress  have  s{x>ken  as  one  on  the  great 
need  to  prevent  polluUon  of  the  nation's 
water  resources  and  to  rehablUtate  those  al- 
ready contaminated.  But  It  is  so  much  hot 
air  as   long  as   there   is  neither   the  money 
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nor  an  Integrated  program  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Chicago  and  other  Great  Lakes  ports  should 
not  be  forced  to  choose  between  keeping 
their  shipping  lanes  navigable  and  having 
their  lakef rents  polluted  In  the  process.  They 
should  have  navigable  waterways  and  clean 
lakefronts. 

So  long  as  the  engineers  are  permitted — 
Indeed,  forced — to  pollute  Lake  Michigan,  it 
makes  a  mockery  of  all  the  antipollution  i  ilk 
in  Washington.  Illinois'  represntatives  in 
Congress  cannot  remain  silent  without  aiding 
and  abetting  this  shocicing  policy 

[From  Chicago's  American.  July  31.  1966) 
Moves  Against  PoLLtrriorj 

Moves  are  under  way — and  they're  wel- 
come— to  stop  a  silly  situation  to  which  we've 
called  attention  here:  'While  Chicago  and 
the  federal  governnaent  are  spending  mil- 
lions to  prevent  more  pollution  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, the  army  corps  of  engineers  is  dump- 
ing dredging  wastes  into  the  lake.  At  a 
federal-state  conference  on  pollution  in  Clii- 
cago  last  week.  Roger  Seaman,  administra- 
tive assistant  to  sanitAry  district  President 
FVank  Chesrow.  called  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  make  funds  available  for  spoil  dis- 
posal sites  so  the  lake  dumping  can  be  halted. 

Solutions  will  be  sotight  Thursday  at  a 
meeting  between  sanitary  district  officials 
and  army  engineers.  The  talks  were  arranged 
by  DllnoLs  Representatives  Eowaro  Derwin- 
SKI  [R.]  and  Daniel  Rostinkowski  [D.].  and 
wo  hcq>e  the  participants  wUl  discuss  what 
seems  to  us  an  ideal  dumping  site — the  huge 
clay  pits  around  123d  street  and  California 
avenue,  near  Blue  Island. 

The  Great  Lakes  pollution  problem  goes 
far  beyond  this,  of  course.  Industrial  pollu- 
tion has  seriously  fouled  the  Detroit  river. 
'the  Kalamazoo  river,  and  Green  bay;  ships 
using  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  are  discharg- 
ing their  wastes  into  lake  waters:  pesticides 
from  farmland  runoffs  have  found  their  way 
into  the  lakes. 

There  are  stUl  too  many  pressures  for  pol- 
lution, not  enough  against  it.  And  the  prob- 
lem won't  be  solved  unless  the  federal  gov- 
ernment gets  tough  about  it  and  stays  tliat 
way. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  icssotTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  August  5.  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
VS.  Coast  Guard  has  just  celebrated  Its 
176th  anniversary.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  the  officers 
and  men  of  this  fine  organization,  our 
oldest  cOTitlnuous  seagoing  service. 

Originally  established  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Alexander  Hamilton  as  the 
Revenue  Cutter  Service,  the  Coast  Guard 
started  Its  meritorious  duties  In  1790 
with  10  light,  fast  50-foot  schooners  with 
the  main  purpose  of  protecting  our 
coastal  shores  from  smuggling.  Activi- 
ties have  historically  included  wartime 
duties  under  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  peacetime  services  under  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Both  of 
these  functions  have  been  exemplified 
in  the  past  year.  July  20  marked  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  initial  arrival  In 
Vietnam  of  the  Coast  Guard's  "Market 
Time  Patrol."    In  their  function  of  de- 


tecting the  infikration  of  supplies  to  the 
south  from  the  north  the  2:6  Coast 
Guard  ve&5e!.s  there  crui.sed  a  half-mil- 
lion miie.s.  and  boarded  35.000  junks,  in- 
tercepting many  ton.s  of  ammunition, 
&nns.  food,  and  medicine,  from  delivery 
to  the  Vietcong. 

In  the  past  year  they  aided  victims  of 
Hurricane  Bets^,  the  springtime  Missis- 
sippi River  floqd.s,  and  the  Cuban  e.xo- 
du.=^ — amountins?  to  a  savins  of  15,000 
lives  and  Si. 9  billion  in  cargoes,  or  more 
than  4  times  its  annual  budget. 

As  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committ-ee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Pishei'ies,  I  am 
proud  of  this  outstanding  service  and 
happy  lo  note  this  impressive  anniver- 
sary. Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coast  Guard  de- 
serves our  sincere  congratulations. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   G."    P.:, :\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  ONEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  my  i.irivilpge  on  numerous 
occasions  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
editorials  from  the  Albany.  Ga..  Herald. 
This  ne',vspaper  is  well  known  for  its 
timely  and  common.seii.se  editorials  and 
its  crusade  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Au- 
gust 2  edition  of  the  Herald  addresses 
Itself  to  the  fundamental  ri.Fjht  of  an 
owTier  of  private  proixrty  to  disix)se  of 
it  as  he  alone  sees  fit.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  as  we  approach  the  final 
vote  on  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966: 

A    CciNSTrrCTION.^L    IsstT 

The  most  intense  public  Interest  attaches 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Johnson  Administration's 
1966  Civil  Righte  BUI.  Embodied  in  it  are 
proposals  to  proliibit  racial  discrimination 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  housing  recommendations  in  the  nation, 
a  revLslon  of  the  Jury  selection  sy.stem  to 
Include  more  Negroes  on  Southern  panels, 
the  Institution  of  Federal  puni.=\hnaents  for 
acts  of  violence  again.st  civil  rights  workers 
and  Negroes,  and  authorization  for  the  At- 
torney General  to  act  on  his  own  initiative 
against  civil  rights  violations. 

The  key  section  of  the  measure  is  that 
dealing  with  housing.  As  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.stice.  this  cl.uise  would  have  for- 
bidden outright  any  dLsonmlnatlon  of  any 
character  by  any  property  owner  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  his  property.  Promptly,  and 
quite  fearlessly  for  an  elected  representative 
of  the  people  of  Illinois.  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Everett  McKini.ey  Dirksen  branded 
this  provi.so  wholly  unconstitutional.  "I'm 
no  skilled  Constitutional  lawyer."  he  avowed, 
"but  I  see  nothing  in  the  14th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  Justllics  this  kind 
of  invasion  of  property  rights." 

The  Senator,  whoso  opposiUon  all  but  guar- 
anteed that  no  cloture  attempt  against  a 
Southern  filibuster  on  the  bill  would  b« 
succcs.sful  when  It  reached  the  upper  cham- 
ber, bespoke  the  sentiments  of  miast  Ameri- 


can property  owners  and  most  of  tlieir  real 
estate  agents.  Public  reaction  to  the  hous- 
ing section  as  originally  written  w:is  so  ad- 
verse and  widespread  that  an  Inimediato  ar- 
ten^pt  was  made  to  dilute  its  application. 
Thl.s  took  tiie  form  of  .an  amendmcra.  quic'sly 
adopted  by  a  bi-p.xrtisan  m.ijorlty  of  tiie 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  which  ex- 
empted the  sale  of  ono-faniily  house.s  and 
the  rent.il  of  small  apartment  houses  (of 
four  units  or  lessl.  thus  leaving  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  total  hou-ing  ou'.-ide 
the  scope  of  the  bill. 

Still,  to  our  minds,  tlus  compromise  begs 
the  i.^sue.  If  it  is  unconstitutional  to  take 
a-.vay  the  fundamental  right  of  an  owner  of 
private  property  to  di?p/:  e  of  it.  or  not  to 
do  so.  as  he  alone  sees  fit,  how  can  it  become 
Constitutional  to  define  aw.iy  thi3  right  for 
onp-thir:l  of  the  natlon'.=;  property  ownors? 
That  is  the  question  which  the  Hou'^c  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  quite  obviously.  h.\s  dodged 
so  artfully  and  therefore  is  submitting  to  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  this  week.  It 
is  a  question  which  addresses  itself  to  Con- 
stitutional principle,  to  the  basic  freedoms 
outlined  In  our  organic  law.  It  is,  in  short. 
a  wholly  legal  question. 

And  yet.  the  House  is  being  subjected,  as  it 
ha.=;  been  so  many  times  in  the  pa,^t.  to  argu- 
ments couched  in  sheer  emotionali.'^in.  rtin- 
ning  to  the  effect  that  "if  this  bill  fails,  it 
will  further  Inflame  the  racial  situation."  In 
sum.  what  the  so-called  liberals  are  saying 
Is  that  unless  the  housing  section,  even  in 
altered  form,  is  adopted,  the  nation  will  be 
subjected  to  further  Negro  rioting  in  the 
densely-populated  metropolitan  areas  which 
are  being  steadily  abandoned  in  favor  of  sub- 
urban surrotmdings  by  white  citizens. 

Clearly,  these  contentions  are  beside  the 
point.  The  point  is  that,  for  reasons  which 
sum  to  shabby  political  expediency,  the 
House  would  not  be  authorized  to  adopt  any 
bill  whose  provisions  contravene  the  clear 
language  of  the  Constitution.  That  it  has 
done  so  In  the  past,  and  most  particularly  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  docs  that  body  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  Government  no  credit 
whatsoever. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  House  would  be 
well  warranted  In  rejecting  the  bill  which 
unquestionably  is  opposed  by  a  majority  of 
white  Americans,  most  of  them  property  own- 
ers in  some  category,  if  not  housing,  and  by 
a  great  many  Negro  militants  who  them- 
selves, because  the  measure  does  not  meet 
their  outlandish  demands,  have  labeled  It  a 
fratid  and  a  sham. 

To  Ignore  this  undisputed  condition  of 
public  opinion,  and  to  blink  the  clear  Con- 
stitutional provision  that  the  right  to  own 
private  property  implies  the  right  to  dispose 
of  It  In  any  manner  the  owner  sees  fit,  would 
be  to  default  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  legislator  under  a  representative  form 
of  government — to  reflect  the  majority  will. 
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Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Representative  from  the  First  District 
of  Iowa,  I  am  proud  to  come  from  an 
area  that  has  produced  so  many  notable 
statesmen  of  both  political  parties  over 
the  years.  Among  the  distinguished 
Americans  from  Iowa,  we  are  pleased  to 
claim    the    late    President    Herbert   E. 


Hoover  who  was  bom  In  my  district  in 
West  Branch,  Iowa.  President  Hoover's 
oontiibution  to  our  national  history  Is 
immeasurable. 

I  am  privileged  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  the 
name  of  still  another  distinguished 
American,  Mr.  James  A.  Farley.  Jim 
Parley's  long  career  in  American  politics 
and  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  a 
lively  and  a  notable  one.  Mr.  Farley 
made  a  significant  and  a  lasting  contri- 
bution when  he  worked  with  former 
President  Hoover  as  in  reorganizing  the 
executive  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment. This  was  but  one  of  the  great 
contributions  James  Farley  has  made  to 
our  Nation.  His  other  accomplishments 
have  been  varied  and  abundant. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  to  Mr.  Farley  my  hearti- 
est congratulations  upon  his  78th  birth- 
day and  my  very  best  wishes  for 
continued  success.  In  doing  so,  I  would 
like  to  have  Included  In  the  Record,  a 
story  which  appeared  recently  in  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  so  that  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  may  see  for  them- 
selves the  notable  achievements  of  a 
great  Democrat  and  a  great  Ameiican: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register, 

May  29,  1966) 

JfM  Farley's  Drink  Pledge 

New  York,  N.Y.—Blg  Jim  Farley  wiU  be 
78  years  old  Monday. 

He  win  celebrate  it  with  his  usual  78-hour 
work  week.  Since  his  last  birthday,  he  has 
attended  125  dinners  and  70  luncheons  at 
m.i.ny  of  which  he  w.a.s  principal  speaker 

He  also  traveled  60.000  miles  by  land  sea 
and  air,  \isiting  20  countries,  including  all 
European  capitals,  all  Central  American  cap- 
itals, and  the  principal  cities  of  Mexico. 

He  reads  the  lx5x  scores  of  every  major 
league  ball  g.une— without  glasses-^is  part 
of  his  h.abit  of  reading  at  least  four  news- 
papers   every   day. 

He  Is  6-feet  3-inches  t.a]l.  literally  in  the 
well-known  pink,  and  his  205  pounds  haven't 
varied  in  the  last  20  years. 

He  has  a  most  peculiar  walk,  one  of  very 
q^llck  and  very  short  steps.  His  towering 
figure  seems  to  scoot  through  the  New  York 
winds,  in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  In- 
terrupted every  10  paces  by  someone  who 
wants  to  shake  his  hand. 

Perhaps  no  man  since  Daniel  Webster  In 
Bceton  h.T£  so  much  received  the  adulation 
Of  a  city.  New  Yorkers  give  him  the  respect 
accorde-d  Al  Smith  and  the  affection  bestowed 
on  Jimmy   Walker. 

There  is  an  astonishing  slmplicitv  about 
ms  most  sophisticated  of  men.  He  still  has 
the  clean  wholesomencss  of  the  lanky  coun- 
try boy  who  played  first  bixse  for  the  town 
i^am  60  years  ago. 

He  brought  this  same  zest  to  politics. 
The  Democratic  Party  was  his  team,  and  he 
gave  it  all  he  had. 

Prom  8  every  morning  till  6  at  night, 
n«s  in  there  pitching  for  his  current  team 
Coca-Cola  Export.  He's  head  of  it,  but  he 
PJts  on  no  airs. 

He  calls  himself  a  salesman,  and  sell  he 
o^-  His  office  is  crowded  with  affectionate 
Kreetings  from  popes  to  pre.«idcnts.  and  from 
ma^I-carriers  to  matadors.  All  look  as  pleased 
M  if  they  had  just  paused  to  refresh 
n,Jr,*  Hudson  River  was  brimming  with  the 
pelting  snows  of  the  great  blizzard  of  1888 
wnen  Jim  Pariey  uttered  his  blrthcry. 

AS  Damon  Runyon  would  have  said,  it's 
0  w  5  it  was  a  shout  of  Joy  at  being  alive 
aia  enthusiasm  has  mounted  ever  since 
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AU  of  humanity  is  his  team,  and  he's  glad  to 
be  on  It.  He  not  only  likes  people-  he 
relishes  them. 

Jim  was  the  second  of  five  boys.  His 
father  was  a  Hudson  River  schooner  captain, 
sailing  bricks  down  to  New  York  Caty.  He 
prospered.  He  bought  two  small  brickyards. 
But  just  before  Jim  was  10,  his  father  went 
out  to  harness  the  horse  to  go  to  a  neigh- 
bor's funeral. 

Halter  was  lon^.  the  horse  frisky.  Sud- 
denly wheeling,  he  kicked  Captain  Parley  in 
the  chest.     He  died  that  night. 

Ellen  Goldrick  Farley,  Jim's  mother,  would 
run  neither  a  schooner  nor  brickyards.  Cap- 
tain Parley  left  no  debts,  small  assets,  sturdy 
bodies,  an  honorable  name,  and  a  great 
mother  for  his  boys. 

Jim  promised  his  mother  he  would  never 
touch  an  alcoholic  drink,  and  he  never  has 

He  doesn't  smoke  either. 

Tnese  are  tremendous  advantages  for  a 
man  to  bring  to  the  hard-dealing  games  In 
the  smoke-filled  rooms  of  politics. 

Of  course.  Jim  doesn't  mind  if  other  men 
drink. 

Parley,  who  never  graduated  from  high 
school,  has  22  honorary  degrees. 

He,  with  President  Herbert  Hoover,  were 
the  two  distinguished  members  of  both  par- 
ties selected  to  reorganize  the  UJ5.  Execu- 
tive Department. 

He  has  served  on  New  York  SUte's  sacro- 
sanct banking  conmilsslon.  and  its  boxing 
commission,  and  Is  currently  on  Its  racing 
commission. 

He  can  discuss  as  an  expert  whether  for- 
eign trade  will  expand  (he  thinks  it  wUl 
multiply)  or  whether  Mickey  Mantle  Is 
swinging  t(X)  li.ord  (he  thinks  he  Is). 

Almost  as  a  matter  of  routine,  every  major 
league  player  rounding  first  base  at  Yankee 
stadium  waves  to  Jim  Parley  In  his  box  by 
the  baseline. 

About  10.000  letters  will  pour  Into  his 
office  this  week.  The  whole  world  waves  to 
Parley    on    his    birthday. 
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HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5,  1966 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
memo  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
today  as  a  full -page  ad,  and  I  would  like 
for  my  colleagues  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  reading  it : 

Memo  to  Congrfss:  On  Behalf  or  the  Peo- 
ple OF  America  Who  Have  no  Lobby 

PLEASE MAKE   HASTE   SLOWLY 

A  "cooUng-off"  period  on  strike  breaking 
legislation  might  be  worthwhile. 

It  appears  likely  Congress  will  pass  legis- 
lation forcing  airlines  workers  back  to  work 
A  political  situation  is  being  allowed  to  over- 
ride an  important  and  basic  American  herit- 
age. 

Even  though  it  may  be  the  11th  hour  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America  must 
stoutly  defend  a  significant  element  in  the 
life  of  our  Republic.  We  do  this  on  behalf 
of  the  410.000  people  we  represent  as  well  as 
countless  thousands  outside  our  ranks  with 
whom  we  have  talked  in  the  last  few  weeks 

Congress  wants  us  to  believe  that  a  "na- 
tional emergency"  exists  t>ecause  35.000  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chlnlsu   working   for    five   airlines   rejected 


the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  their 

union  .as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  get  a  satisfactory 
agreement  and  are  on  strike  for  a  better 
deal  from  the  airlines. 
What  Is  a  national  emergency? 
Is  it  when  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the 
people  of  America  ( 150,000  out  of  more  than 
190.000,000)  are  inc.jnvenienced  in  travelling 
between  two  points? 

Is  it  when  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the 
business  of  America  is  forced  to  find  new 
ways  temporarily  for  transporting  their 
govxis? 

Is  it  when  vacationers  who  may  have  the 
money  to  travel  to  Europe  by  plane  mu.'^t  n.jw 
see  .America? 

Tiiese  may  be  a4,'gravatlons  but  are  they  a 
"national  emergency?" 

All  planes  flying  carffo  and  personnel  going 
to  Viet  Nam  or  other  military  poets  through 
the  f.-icUitles  of  the  Military  Airiift  Cum- 
m;ind.  are  on  schedule  and  are  being  serviced 
by  members  of  the  same  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  aren't  we  fighting  a 
war  in  Viet  Nam  against  oppression?  Arent 
we  fighting  for  the  right  of  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam  to  have  a  voice  and  a  vote 
in  determining  their  own  affairs? 

If  this  is  true  can  we  now  sav  to  the  35  000 
machinists  and,  indirectly,  to  aJl  of  us,  "Your 
vote,  ;f  it  causes  an  annoyance  will  be  legis- 
lated out  of  existence.  Your  right  to  have  a 
voice  Is  only  valid  if  it  conforms  to  that  of 
Washington."? 

Our  founding  fathers  told  us  clearly  that 
the  price  of  liberty,  freedom,  the  preserva- 
tion of  right,  the  maintenance  of  a  Republic 
is  vigilance,  sacrifice,  Inconvenience  and  suf- 
fering. Twenty  years  ago.  Senator  Robert  A 
T.ift  of  Ohio  rejected  a  plea  to  draft  into 
the  Army  railroad  worke.-s  who  were  on 
strike.  He  recognized  that  the  principle  of 
free  collective  bargaining  is  a  bulwark  of  our 
Republic  and  that  Congress  should  not  in- 
tervene in  a  specific  labor  dispute.  Especially 
wnen  the  dispute  is  in  progress. 

The  lobbyless  people  of  America  have 
strong  de.'^ires  lo  protect  the  fabric  of  our 
Republic.  Our  discussions  with  some  of 
them  indicate  they  do  not  see  a  "national 
emergency"  in  the  current  airilnes  dispute. 
Tliey  also  say,  "If  some  members  of  Con- 
gress see  a  'national  emergency'  why  don't 
they  hold  the  kind  of  public  hearing  which 
would  permit  us  to  define,  hence  understand 
what  constitutes  such  an  emergency- 
Many  express  the  view  that  influential  peo- 
ple with  the  price  to  ride  airlines,  when  in- 
convenienced, appear  to  have  the  voice  and 
power  to  convert  the  inconvenience  into  a 
national  crisis. 

They  note  other  things  like  high  interest 
rates  and  money  manipulation  may  be  of 
crisis  proportions  yet  no  great  public  discus- 
sion seems  to  be  going  on  In  this  area. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  carry- 
ing a  great  burden  and  no,true  patriot  would 
add  to  that  burden.  Why  then  cast  him  in 
the  role  of  a  strike-bre.Ucer  when  he  has  so 
cleariy  .said  through  his  Chief  Cabinet  Ad- 
viser. "There  Is  no  present  national  emer- 
gency in  the  airlines  dispute."?  He  must  be 
unhappy  that  the  workers  did  not  accept  the 
result  of  his  efforts. 

P  L,  (Roy)  SlemlUer.  the  President  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
must  be  unhappy  that  the  members  of  the 
union  did   not  accept   his  recommendation.' 

Both  of  them  are  great  Americans  because 
they  respect  the  right  of  individual  citizens 
and  members  to  disagree. 

Lets  get  back  to  collective  bargaining. 
Let's  not  cloud  the  Issue  with  legislative  dis- 
cussion on  strike-breaking  machinery. 

So,  please.  Congreas,  make  your  haste 
slowly. 
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Wli&t  does  constitute   a   oaUonal  emer- 
gency? 

CoMMrrtncATioNS  Wobxxks 

OF  Amxbjca,  APIx-CIO, 
JOSKFH  A.  BEIRNX, 

President. 
W.  A.  Smaixwood, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
John  L.  Cbuix, 

Executive  Vice  President. 
J.  M.  Masset, 

Executive  Vice  President. 
Glenn  E.  Watts, 

Executive  Vice  PrcsUlent. 


Mrs.  Meadors  Lunn  Stricklin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or  SOUTH  carouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5.  1966 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  read  where  Mrs.  Meadors 
Lunn  Stricklin.  of  my  hometown  of  Flor- 
ence, S.C,  has  been  cited  for  her  out- 
standing work  in  connection  with  Free- 
doms Foundation  project. 

We  people  of  norence,  S.C.  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  Mrs.  Stricklln's 
achievement  and  as  her  Congressman  1 
especially  want  to  give  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  read  of 
her  achievements: 

FBKXDOMS  POtTNDATION    AT   VALLEY   FoRGE. 

Valley  Forge.  Pa..  July  21.  2955. 
Mr.  Frank  Card  Jameson, 
Vice  President,  Program.f. 
Ryan  Aeronautical  Co..  I 

Lindbergh  Field  at  Harbor  Drive, 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

Dear  Prank:  A  short  time  ago  wc  sent  60 
professors  and  teachers  home  to  30  States 
■niey  spent  14  days  of  that  time  learning 
"how  to  teach  the  American  tradition  and 
the  American  Credo".  Two  weeks  ago  58 
more  arrived  from  35  states,  and  three  weeks 
hence  another  group  of  scholars  will  come 
under  our  canopy  for  this  concentrated  and 
sincere  effort. 

Last  year  our  flrst  graduate  credit  program 
was  done  Jointly  with  George  Washington 
University.  One  of  the  quiet  ones  In  that 
class  was  a  teacher  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mea- 
dors Lunn  Stricklin  of  Florence.  South  Caro- 
lina. She  took  what  we  taught  to  heart  and 
put  It  to  work  in  her  classroom.  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  copy  of  a  letter  and  manuscript 
which  I  received  from  a  mother  of  an  11- 
ywir-old  boy,  David,  one  of  the  pupils  in 
that  class. 

What  do  you  think  about  this? 

How  can  we  vastly  elevate  the  growing 
good  works  of  our  Foundation? 

I  believe  In  what  we  are  doing.  It  is  show- 
ing practical  results  throughout  the  country. 

How  can  we  bring  home  the  Idea  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  which  Is  the  only  true 
antidote  for  atheistic  world  socialism. 

I  await  your  reaction  to  this  true  story. 
Warm  personal  regards. 

Kenneth  D,  Wells. 

Enclosures. 

A  Time  To  Plant 
(By  Barbara  Derrick-Davis) 
Mrs.  Meadors  Lunn  Stricklin  of  Florence. 
South   Oanrflna  teaches   democracy  In  the 
oUasroom  by  having  her  students  practice 
democratic  principles. 
TTsuaUy  It  works. 


This  year  It  didn't. 

To  an  outsider,  a  mother,  coming  in  to 
oversee  the  class  during  the  teacher's  ab- 
sence, the  situation  looked  Incredible — a  self- 
determlnlng   fifth  grade  class. 

The  mother,  met  In  the  hall,  was  Instructed 
by  Mrs.  Stricklin: 

"I  feel  as  If  I'm  betraying  them  by  having 
you  come  today.  They  are  perfectly  re- 
sponsible Ui  care  for  theniselves  but  since 
I'm  going  to  be  out-of-town  I  suppose  It  Is 
tlio  wise  thing  to  do  to  have  an  adult  sit 
In  the  cl.iss." 

The  mother  went  into  the  class  a  bit 
dubious,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  ex- 
pect— then  she  found  out  the  truth  of  Mrs. 
Strickhn's  statement. 

The  ten  and  ele-.en-year-old  students 
walked  quietly  In  and  out  of  the  room,  each 
relaxed  and  unrestrained.  Permission  was 
not  rcqxiircd  of  students  who  wished  to  u.se 
bathroom  facilities,  get  a  library  book  or  ask 
a  pertinent  question  about  an  assignment. 

The  room  had  the  atmosphere  of  a  uni- 
versity class,  each  child  assuming  individual 
responsibility  because  It  was  expected  of  him. 

At  one  point,  the  class  began  a  low 
murmur. 

The  class  President  arose,  tapped  a  finger- 
nail on  the  chalk  board  and  the  noise  ceased. 

Five  miniites  later,  a  bell  rang. 

The  Secretary  rose,  climbed  atop  an  eight- 
foot  bookcase  and  set  a  clock  forward  five 
nalniites.  It  wa.";  his  duty  to  synchronize  the 
room's  clock  which  perpetually  ran  late. 

.■\t  preci'^ely  2:30  o'clock  another  officer 
got.  up  from  his  seat,  climbed  up  on  the 
bookc.i.<;e  again,  retrieved  a  violin  case, 
handed  It  to  a  freckled-face  youngster,  "Its 
time  for  you  to  leavs  for  your  music  lesson, 
West." 

The  youngster-got  up  from  his  seat,  took 
the  violin,  slung  an  overcoat  over  his  arm. 
reported  to  the  F*re.-ident  that  he  w.xs  leaving 
and  left — all  without  a  word  to  the  teacher! 

A  brown -haired,  ten-year-old  girl  with 
streaming  pig-tails  corrected  and  graded 
paper.<^  done  earlier — another  lassie  led  recita- 
tions on  current  events. 

Only  one  child  seemed  uncertain  of  what 
he  was  expected  to  do. 

The  class  had  been  operating  In  this  man- 
ner since  the  outset  of  the  school  year,  but 
several  days  later  things  changed. 

Mrs  Stricklin.  South  Carolina's  only  re- 
cipient of  the  1963-64  Valley  Forge  Freedoms 
Foundation  Clas.^room  Teacher  award,  was 
lauded  becau.^e  of  her  "exceptional  work  in 
behalf  of  teaching  re^pon.stble  cltizerLship 
and  understanding  of  the  American  Way  of 
Life."  but  this  particular  day  her  personal 
pride  in  her  fifth  pr;ide  collapsed. 

She  had  walked  clown  the  hall  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  school  principal,  Mrs.  Sally 
Bethea,  who  had  nominated  her  for  the 
Teacher  award  received  last  year. 

From  the  ofRre.  the  two  women  heard  the 
class  in  rubiist  goodtime — in  violation  of 
the  trust  placed  in  them. 

Realizing  eleven-year-olds  were.  In  fact, 
children.  Mrs.  -Stricklin  came  back  Into  the 
room  and  warned  them  to  be  quiet,  return- 
ing again  to  the  office  down  ihe  hall. 

A  second  time,  she  heard  a  more  subdued 
but  unmistakable  commotion. 

The  auburn-haired,  mother  of  four,  re- 
turned to  the  room. 

"You  ki:ow,  of  course,  what  you've  done?" 
she  disked  quietly. 

Tlic  room  was  silent. 

"■you  ve  proven  yourselves  unfit  for  a 
Democracy," 

The  class  listened,  motionless, 

"We've  talked  about  the  Importance  of 
each  one  assummg  his  own  respon,'5ibUlty  If  a 
Democracy  Is  going  to  work  and  here  you've 
violated  the  first  requirement  of  our  form 
of  government." 

One  child  squirmed. 

"For  the  past  three  days  you've  violated, 
tn  several  ways,  the  rights  of  others.    In  the 


lunchroom,  the  library  and  music  room 
you've  been  rowdy,  you've  argued  with  the 
Umpire  on  the  playground  and  now,  when 
I'm  busy  in  conference,  you  are  disturbing 
classes  down  the  hall.  From  now  on,"  Mrs, 
Stricklin  breathed  a  quiet  sigh,  "no  more 
Democracy — we'll  operate  under  a  dictator- 
ship." 

The  class,  one  of  the  most  creative  in  the 
school,  was  sober  only  momentarily — sure 
that  Mrs.  Stricklin  would  forget  her  threat 
by  the  following  morning,  but  she  didn't. 

With  a  Jolt,  twenty-nine  .students  discov- 
ered the  next  day  that  their  elected  officers 
were  now  going  to  be  appointed,  and  even 
then  they  were  powerless. 

The  President  was  no  longer  responsible 
for  the  class  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher  but 
rather  spies  were  named,  in  secret,  to  report 
the  names  of  anyone  who  got  up  from  his 
seat,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  spoke  a 
word  or  made  a  disturbance  of  any  kind. 

Tlie  entire  Executive  branch,  composed  of 
the  President.  Vice-President,  Secreuiry  and 
Treasurer  were  stripped  of  power. 

The  Judicial  branch,  composed  of  the  re- 
tiring officers  of  the  previous  term  and  the 
teacher,  which  formerly  determined  the  in- 
nocency  or  guilt  of  classmates  and  set  their 
fines,  was  now  never  consulted.  Rather, 
guilt  was  assvimed  from  report  by  the  spies 
and  fines  Imposed  at  the  will  of  the  dictator. 

The  Legislative  branch  was  also  disre- 
garded. 

Tliis  branch  was  composed  of  five  Repre- 
sentatives or  Congressmen,  one  from  eacli  of 
the  five  rows  in  the  cla.ss.  To  these  five  Con- 
gressmen classmates  came  with  suggestions 
for  changes  In  the  class,  making  of  new 
rules  or  amendments  to  old  ones.  These 
Congressmen  decided  the  merit  of  sugges- 
tions given  to  tlicm  at  Legislative  commit- 
tee meetings. 

No  more. 

All  the  mechanics  for  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  a  self-determining  group  were 
chucked.  Even  the  department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  which  was  a  func- 
tioning body  responsible  for  traffic  in  all 
areas  outside  the  classroom,  was  dissolved. 

For  two  weeks  dictatorship  was  imixised 
upon  twenty-nine  students  accustomed  to 
Democracy. 

Productivity  dropped.  Smiles  were  no 
longer  characteristic  of  the  class,  poetry- 
writing  Cile  Just  didn't  "feel"  like  writing 
poetry  anymore  and  the  group  was  like  any 
other  "average"  fifth  grade  in  hundreds  of 
schools  around  the  country. 

Blonde,  brown-eyed  Clara  got  up  from  her 
seat  to  throw  trash  In  the  waste  basket 
She  was  condemned  because  the  dictator 
was  out  and  sentenced  to  a  drastic  fine. 
She  would  have  to  write  the  fifth  through  the 
twelfth   multiplication   tables. 

Old  fines,  determined  by  the  now  defunct 
Judicial  branch,  were  used  at  the  com- 
plete discretion  of  the  dictator.  Fines  In- 
cluded copying  he  Preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, copying  the  Gettysburg  address,  listing 
the  states  and  their  capitols  and  writing  the 
fifth  through  the  twelfth  multiplication 
tables. 

'Mrs.  Stricklin!"  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative conunittce  blurted  out.  "we  tlunk 
that's  too  much.  Clara  wa,s  Just  putting 
tra.=h  .  .  ." 

"■i'ou  think?"  the  dictator  retorte<I,  "you're 
not  suppose  to  tliink.     I'll  do  that  for  you," 

Twenty-nine   students   sat   dumbfounded 

They  were  no  longer  re-pected.  not  for 
themselves  or  their  thoughts.  They  were 
restricted — even  in  IheLr  expressions. 

"Yoxi  tell  tis  when,  where  and  what  to  do," 
one  student  wailed. 

"Well,  that  should  be  easier  for  you.  Now 
you  don't  have  to  be  twthered  with  respon- 
sibility." 

The  following  d.-.y  a  mlld-marmered  young 
fellow  leaned  over  to  ask  a  classmate  if  it 
might   borrow  a  library   book.     He   was  re- 


ported for  talking.  The  crime:  the  teacher 
was  out  of  the  room  and  he  was  whispering 

The  youngster  had  patrol  duty  that  after- 
noon which  kept  him  until  3:20  o'clock 
twenty  minutes  later  then  the  other  stu- 
dents, but  since  no  excuses  were  accepted  he 
was  fined. 

He  must  write  the  Gettysbiu-g  address 
three  times  before  he  left  school.  At  4  15 
o'clock  he  was  Just  completing  his  fine. 

The  result:  one  Irate  mother  and  a  dis- 
gruntled child,  but  the  desired  effect  was 
forthcoming. 

The  end  of  the  second  week  neared  It  was 
Friday. 

Tliat  day,  the  entire  class  was  punished 
because  they  questioned  the  decisions  of  the 
dictator.  Their  fine:  library  books  were 
taken  away.  No  outside  reading.  All  books 
were  to  remain  in  the  class. 

One  child  confided  she  w.os  "scary  because 
you  dont  know  what's  going  to  happen  to 
you.  ■  Another  would  not  ask  questions  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  "I  might  say  the  wrong 
thing."  ^ 

Mrs  Stricklin  herself  looked  drawn  and 
tired,  but  her  reward,  the  culmination  of 
her  pasltive  and  negative  teaching  was  mov- 
ing toward  fruition. 

At  mid-morning,  she  strolled  down  the 
hall.  She  walked  slower  than  usual  and  her 
face  w:i.sn't  as  bright. 

A  few  moments  later  she  returned  to  her 

CiclSS. 

As  she  turned  the  knob  of  the  door  she 
sensed  tension  In  the  air.  Something  had 
happened  in  her  absence.  Ten-year-old 
Allen  looked  pale,  Kathy  twisted  her  hanky 
into  a  knot,  and  Michael  squirmed. 

All  eyes  were  focused  on  the  bulletin  board 
where  there  had  been  tacked  a  "document'"' 
that  .sounded  strangely  familiar.  It  read- 
We,  the  people  of  Boom  lie's  5th  grade 
here  promised  to  abide  by  the  rules,  ^tab- 
Ush  freedom  and  tranquility  for  all  We 
^gZ"     '"'°^'^^   ""'■   ^'■ee<lom.    February   15, 

■■We.  the  people  of  Room  118,  request  our 
independence  from  our  dictator.  Mrs.  M  M 
^Zi\f-  ^^  ^"  ""^'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  learned' 
m^..n,  °  °°^  *'""^-  ^*  ^^^^  leaded  to 
discipline  ourselves  and  a  little  about  how 
a  dictator  runs." 

b^^°^  ^^^  the  signatures,  all  class  mem- 

llg""d1la^'""  '^""^'  ^"^^'  "=°"'=-"'^S  '^- 

n^  o  T.^  ^  P'*"''"  ''^^  recalled,  and  "thank 
Qod,  a  time  to  reap  that  which  is  planted." 
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Florence,  S.C. 

Dr.  Kenneth  D,  Wells. 

Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 

Valley  Forge.  Pa.  ^  ' 

Deab  Dr.  Wells:  I  owe  you  a  great  debt 
My    eleven-year-old    son.    David     has    thi- 

^   fortune    to    have    a^    his    fifth  gr^e 

^t^^Hn^-,.^''"^°"  Stricklin,  Who  stiTdled 
at  Freedoms  Foundation  last  summer.  What 
\\tTr^Jf,'''^  overseeing  Mrs.  Stricklln's 
muL^Ih/  «°  '"^Pr«=««ed  me  I  felt  com- 
m^  to  write  and  report  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing achievements  in  elementary  education 
i  nave  ever  witnessed. 

This  eleven-year-old  child  has  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  America  and  Us  form  of  gov- 
wTS'th''^'',  three-fourths  of  the  adllts 
Ztll^l    ^  ^^"^^^^^  ^'^y-     Seeing  this  im- 

8tud^n.  "  'k  ^'"  ^'^'^  "-^^  °*h"  twenty-eight 
students  who  have  been  teught  by  Mrs 
Stricklin  is  heart-warming.  ^      ^• 

To  endeavor  to  thank  you  for  the  dedicated 
«mce  Offered  at  Freedoms  Foundation  is 
acknL,  .^"^  embarrassed  to  attempt  to 
acknowledge  your  work-much  less  offer  to 

clc^;^  ^^  *'"'"*''^  contribution,  the  en- 
closed manuscript.     If  it  can  be  of  use  to 

to  Di«^/f."I  ''°'"''  ^^"^  ^  ^^*"  be  honored 
«>  place  it  in  your  keeping. 

Appreciatively  yours, 

Barbara  Derrick-Davis. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  4,  1966 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  several  of  my  constituents  from 
northern  Virginia  were  privileged  to  at- 
tend a  luncheon  this  past  Monday  at  the 
Congressional  Hotel  arranged  for  Madam 
Suzanne  Labin.  a  dynamic  French  jour- 
nalist, who  presented  a  refreshingly  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  position  of  at  least 
some  of  the  people  of  Prance  on  the  mor- 
ality of  our  cause  in  Vietnam, 

While   I    was   unable   to   attend    the 
luncheon  with  Madam  Labin  due  to  the 
press  of  congressional   business.  I  was 
given  a  statement  which,  I  understand 
encompasses  much  of  what  she  said 

I  commend  Madam  Labin's  statement 
to  all  my  colleagues  for  their  thoughtful 
attention : 

Whoever  Confronts  Communism,  Wherever 
It   Mat   Be   in  the   World,   Becomes   the 
Champion  op  All  the  World 
(From  remarks  of  Madame  Suzanne  Labin. 
French  author  of  "Sellout  In  Vietnam?") 
First  of  all  I  want  to  bring  to  the  American 
people  the   message   that  not   all   of  Prance 
condemns  the  military  rescue  action  of  the 
U.3.  In  Vietnam.     Many  understand  that  It 
Obeys,  In  fact,  the  same  duty  which  fostered 
the  memorable  action  to  which  Prance  owed 
Its  survival  twenty  ye.^^s  ago.    Thousands  of 
my  fellow-countrymen  have  signed  a  mani- 
festo I  have  Issued  to  support  the  gallant 
fight  your  boys  are  waging  at  the  side  of  the 
Vietnamese  to  defend  liberty  around  Saigon 
and  hence,  everywhere.  ' 

The  most  hekrt-breaklng  aspect  of  the 
worid-wide  campaign  of  those  defeatists  who 
under  the  ijiantle  of  a  "political  solution"  on 
South  Vietnam,  will  deliver  it  to  the  Com- 
munists, Is  that  no  one  of  them  regrets  the 
outcome.  None  of  them,  neither  In  the 
Elysees  Palace  nor  during  the  "teach-ins"  at 
the  U.S.  Universities,  show  the  slightest 
vibration  to  the  fact  that  another  fifteen  mil- 
lion free  men  are  going  to  know  a  dark 
tyranny. 

How  scandalous  tt  Is  to  hear  from  emi- 
nent lips  that  after  all,  it  is  up  to  the  Viet- 
namese to  defend  their  own  country  When 
France  and  England  underwent  Nazi  aggres- 
sion, what  would  have  become  of  them  If  the 
rest  of  the  world  bad  turned  their  backs  say- 
ing: -That  only  concerns  the  French  and 
the  British"? 

How  sorrowful  It  Is  that,  after  30  years  of 
communist  aggresaions,  each  country  which 
on  a  given  day  does  not  find  Itself  directly 
under  attack,  manages  to  forget  that  this  at- 
tack Is  aimed,  not  only  at  the  territory  on 
which  it  Is  presently  deployed— so  that  if  we 
abandoned  this  territory,  we  could  sleep  in 
peace— but  that  it  Is  aimed,  through  the  rice 
fields  of  Asia,  as  well  as  through  the  suburbs 
of  Europe,  at  a  single  Uirget:  the  freedom  of 
men. 

How  sad  It  is  to  see  that  the  free  world  does 
not  yet  understand  that  liberty  is  the  most 
indivisible  of  all  causes;  that,  if  it  die  at 
Saigon,  it  withers  In  New  York.  And  that 
communism  is  the  most  Indivisible  of  all 
dangers:  that  if  it  take  root  In  Singapore  It 
will  advance  in  Paris. 

It  is  sheer  Illusion  to  Imagine  that  Asia 
and  Europe  can  fall  under  a  communist  yoke 
while  the  American  people  continue  work- 
mg,  thinking,  worshipping,  as  they  hke. 
There  is  no  radio-active  cloud  possessing  fall- 
out, which  80  quickly  and  widely  cover  the 


globe,  as  the  cloud  of  totalitarianism  The 
day  communism  rules  Asia  and  Europe  the 
poisonous  vapors  of  the  pohce  State  will  be 
felt  intensively  In  Washington. 

Whoever  confronts  communism,  wherever 
it  may  be  in  the  world,  becomes  the  champion 
of  all  the  world.  Vietnam  is  fighting  for  our 
sons  .-vs  much  as  for  its  own.  That  is  why  it 
has  an  unalienable  right  to  be  depended  by 
all  free  nations. 


Laudable  m  Every  Respect 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   NTW    JEUSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5.  1966 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  July  15  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Economic  Opportunity  held  a  hearing 
lu  Philadelphia.  The  main  emphasis  6f 
the  heanng  was  on  the  Philadelphia 
community  action  program,  but  we  also 
heard  excellent  testimony  on  the  State 
poverty  program  from  Mr.  Elmer  Kline 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Testifying  on  behalf  of  Gov.  'WiUiam 
Scranton.  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
John  Tabor.  Mr.  Kline  emphasized  the 
States  commitment  to  the  development 
or  the  concept  and  philosophy  of  the 
community  action  program,  which  he  de- 
scnbed  as  "laudable  in  every  respect  " 

His  dedication  to  the  concept,  and  his 
pmise  for  such  programs  as  the  OIC  In 
Philadelpliia,  did  not  diminish  his  candor 
regarding  the  problems  in  Pennsylvania 
because,  as  he  stated,  "the  concept  ILself 
is  no  guarantee." 

In  Ws  testimony,  which  I  commend  to 
your  attention,  Mr.  Kline  pointed  with 
specific  concern  to:  OIC's  "intentional 
oml^lon  of  State  resources  and  services  " 
the  failure  to  provide  "an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  between  urban 
and  nonurban  areas";  the  "almost  In- 
tentional bypassing  of  nonurban  areas  In 
OEO's  list  of  priorities";  and  the  "thread 
of  pollticaJ  control  which  has  run 
through  Philadelphia's  program  since  Its 
ludicrous  beginnings." 

Mr.  Kline's  testimony  follows: 
Te.stimont  Before  the  Task  Force  on  Eco- 
nomic OppoRTUNn-T.  State  Office  Build- 
ING,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr^  Chairman    and    other    disUnguished 
members  of  the  Task  Force- 
^J^\^^  distinct  pleasure  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  tesUfy  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity  Program  In   Pennsylvania   and   spe- 

%f     }J  ^?}^^  Anti-Poverty  acUvltlee  in  The 
City  of  Pliiladelphla. 

Both  Governor  Scranton  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  K.  Tabor  regret  they  were 
unable  to  participate  in  these  hearings.  It  Is 
at  their  request  that  I.  as  the  Director  of 
the  suite's  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
testify  today  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  December  of  1964  Governor  Scranton 
held  a  sUtewlde  meeting  of  interested  citi- 
zens, reprcsentauves  of  Health  and  Welfare 
groups,  and  public  officials  to  promote  the 
implementation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  At  that  Ume  the  new  legislation  was 
visualized  as  a  program  of  potenUal  signifi- 
cance for  Pennsylvania  communities  and  a 
useful  tool  In  the  community  betterment 
process  if  properly  Implemented. 
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I  am  pleased  to  report  today  that  on  an 
overall  basis,  Pennsylvania  has  been  quite 
successful  In  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  under  the  Anti-Poverty 
legislation.  Prom  the  Act's  passage  until 
June  30  of  this  year  Pennsylvania  had  re- 
ceived a  total  of  sUghtly  over  »73  mlUlon 
In  federal  funds.  The  overwhelming  mj.Jor- 
Ity  of  these  funds  were  allocated  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — $23  million,  and 
Community  Action  Programs — $33  5  million, 
of  which  $10  million  was  for  Project  Hfa.l- 
start.  In  addition,  close  to  90  :  of  Penn.'.,-!- 
vanla's  communities  are  now  actively  par- 
ticipating In  Economic  Opportur.iiy  Pro- 
grams of  one  kind  or  another.  Tlie^vc  figxi.'-es 
alone  put  Pennsylvania  In  a  leadership 
position  among  the  states  In  achleviiiit 
maximum  benefit  from  available  federal 
legislation. 

But  raw  statistics  can  be  misleading,  and 
fall  to  tell  the  complete  stor>-.  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Program  Is  filled  with 
pitfalls  and  shortcomings.  Grovemor  Scran- 
ton  cited  a  number  of  these  in  his  report  to 
your  Task  Force  ItLst  year.  Many  ot  theso 
•till  persist.     They  Include: 

(1)  The  failure  to  adequately  define  the 
proper  role  of  the  States. 

(2)  The  failure  to  properly  provide  for  full 
&nd  complete  State  parUclpauon  in  the  plan- 
ning, development  and  administration  of 
Anti-Poverty  programs. 

(3)  The  failure  to  achieve  an  orderly  co- 
ordination of  local.  State  and  Federal 
programs. 

Let  me  suggest  that  a  significant  lesEon 
can  be  learned  from  the  pages  of  the  highly 
•uocesafui  Appalachian  Program.  The  Ap- 
palachian Program  provides  a  unique  part- 
nership of  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
mant.  The  full  resources  and  know-how  of 
Stat«  government  are  brought  to  boar  on 
the  problems  of  the  region,  as  each  state  is 
Instrumental  In  making  key  decisions  and 
effectiiatlng  programs.  The  Poverty  Pro- 
gram's Intentional  omission  of  State  re- 
aourc«8  and  services — which  provide  millions 
o<  dollars  In  health,  education,  welfare  and 
training  benefits  each  year — Is  a  clear  in- 
justice to  the  people  who  need  help  the 
most.  The  Appalachian  Program's  approach 
of  a  strong,  active  and  cooperative  Federal - 
State-local  effort  provides  the  prototype  of 
a  •ucc«aaful  concept  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Another  major  shortcoming  brought  to 
the  attention  at  the  Task  Force  last  ycaJ  has 
apparently  grown  considerably  worse.*.  The 
legislative  mandate  which  requires  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  assistance  between 
urban  and  non-urban  areas  has  clearly  been 
avoided.  As  with  many  other  programs,  ma- 
jor urban  areas  have  been  able  to  mobilize 
their  reeourcee  (and  political  Influence) 
rapidly  to  take  advantage  of  antt-poverty 
legislation.  In  the  less  urban  areas  It  la 
more  difficult  to  harness  these  energies  and 
resovirces,  but  rural  areas  must  also  be  as- 
sured the  opportunity  to  eliminate  their 
problems  of  poverty. 

In  addition,  recent  evidence  indicates  an 
aimoet  Intentional  bypassing  of  non-urban 
areas  in  OEO's  list  of  priorities.  During  the 
recent  year  end  rush  to  secure  funds  we 
have  had  many  examples  where  programs 
frotn  non-urfoan  communities  have  been  by- 
passed, even  though  the  guideline  figure  for 
funds,  established  by  OEO  Itself,  had  not 
been  reached.  Moreover,  at  the  same  time 
the  major  urban  areas  were  provided  funds 
far  In  excess  of  their  guideline  limitations, 
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It  la  doubtful  If  the  leadership  in  the  rural 
areaa  will  be  able  to  rekindle  the  interest 
ajad  Koppart  through  their  agency  and  the 


community  for  future  attempts  to  paxtlcl- 
pate  In  tlie  program  wltli  thl-s  experience  as 
a  background.  The  develfipnient  of  rural 
agencies  has  been  a  slow,  difficult  experience 
due  largely  to  the  attitiides  of  tiie  rci^idents 
of  the  communities.  Many  changes  In  at- 
titude on  their  part  have  been  accomplished 
but  the  w'.ihdrawai  of  a  promise  at  tliis 
point  rruVj-  cause  a  reversal  in  these  gains. 

The  local  community  action  agencies  h,ave 
experienced  delays  In  securing  funds  of  up 
to  three  months  after  securing  approval  of 
a  project.  The  agencies  are  unable  to  meet 
their  ftn.TJiclal  obligations  and  are  forced  to 
borrow  funds.  The  starting  dates  are  criticnl 
In  many  programs,  especially  In  etiiicational 
projects  for  siunmer  and  fall  ses.sions  which 
require  definite  scheduling  of  facilities  to 
be  used.  I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the 
Cdnimunlty  .Action  Program,  and  specifically 
Ita  operation  in  Philadelphia. 

Fit  purpo.'^es  of  the  community  action  con- 
cept poverty  has  been  defined  as  a  complex 
problem  rooted  in  an  extensive  array  of  socio- 
economic causes  and  Individual  personality 
failures.  To  combat  this  complex  problem  a 
"model"  community  action  program  would 
provide  an  effective,  administrative  umbrella 
agency  capable  of  mobilizing  and  coordinat- 
ing the  community's  resources.  The  pro- 
gram thi.';  agency  would  administer  would  be 
cornprehen-slve  in  nature,  and  would  provide 
for  the  maximum  p.u-tlcipatlon  of  the  poor. 

The  major  elements  of  the  community 
action  concept  are:  (1)  Its  unique  admin- 
istrative structure  and  operations:  (2)  its 
comprehen-slve  program  approach:  (3)  Its 
orienuition  toward  progi'ams  that  will  create 
opportunities  through  change;  and  (4|  Its 
Innovation  through  Involvement  of  the  poor. 

The  concept  and  philosophy  of  the  Com- 
munity .Action  Program  Is  laudable  in  every 
rc-jpect,  and  it  provides  an  exciting  potential 
as  a  method  to  combat  poverty. 

However,  the  concept  itself  is  no  gu.arantcc. 
Before  the  concept  can  provide  benefits  to 
the  poor.  It  must  be  implemented  in  an  ef- 
fective manner,  under  proper  management 
and  with  clarity  so  that  the  poor  themselves 
understand  their  responElblUtles  and  degree 
of  participation  required. 

Tliere  have  been  successes  In  Philadelphia. 
The  ore  Program  Is  perhaps  the  best  pre- 
vcK^ational  training  program  In  the  nation, 
and  it  is  a  model  now  being  copied  cl.=ewhere. 
And  the  educational  programs  of  the  schools 
h.-ive  achieved  valuable  results.  But  these 
programs  are  primarily  exten.sions  of  pro- 
grams which  exi.ned  before  PAAC  or  were 
developed  with  little  guidance  from  PAAC. 
OtherwK<>e,  evidence  indicates  that  only  Up 
service  h.is  been  given  to  the  basic  concepts, 
while  In  reality  the  program  has  been  mis- 
managed, ineffective  and  conlusing  to  the 
poor. 

On  the  administrative  side  of  the  ledger 
the  P.-\AC  organiMtion  is  cum.bersome  un- 
wieldy and  Inflexible. 

In  .idduion,  thexe  is  a  serious  que.stion  of 
whether  ultimate  program  and  decision- 
makii'.E;  responylbllity  is  actuaUy  housed  in 
the  PAAC  Board. 

Proi^ram  planning  and  development  is  pri- 
marily controlled  by  the  central  staff.  But 
even  here  one  must  question  the  administra- 
tive competence,  ability  and  experience  Hie 
mere  f.ict  that  directives  and  letters  are 
issued  over  the  signature  of  persons  other 
than  the  Executive  Director  or  Bo.nrd  Chair- 
man indicates  a  failure  to  as.'sume  proper 
program  rcfponsibiltty. 

In  addition,  extremely  poor  communlca- 
t.on3  exist  between  the  PAAC  staff  the 
Neighborhood  Councils  and  the  people  In  the 
neighborhoods.  The  result  is  a  lack  of  guid- 
ance or  appropriate  direction  in  program  de- 
velopment, and  a  general  lack  of  knowledge 
by  the  cltizeru-y  of  the  poverty  program,  its 
p;->tent:al  or  the  services  it  providvs.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  the  poor  themselves,  the 
program  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sound  and 


fury — but  it  has  not  affected  their  lives,  their 
Jobs,  their  housing,  tiieir  welfare  or  their 
health. 

If  the  poor  In  Philadelphia  seem  cynical. 
It's  because  they  liave  been  exploited  before 
and  they  know  it. 

Neighlx>rho'-xl  Council  representatives  and 
PA.\C  st.itf  have  been  d-jniinated  and  Intimi- 
dated by  one  individual  who,  as  a  political 
appointee  of  the  Mayor,  is  seeking  to  nurture 
a  qii-tsi-political  or;-inizanjn  which  can  be 
sali.'^factorily  rnanipul.itcd.  This  thread  of 
political  control  h.is  run  through  Philadel- 
p'nia'.s  program  since  its  ludicrous  beginnings. 

lu  ahnost  every  detail  Nciijhborhdod  Coun- 
cils are  tightly  coniroUcd  and  not  permitted 
to  function  in  an  independent  manner. 

As  an  ult.mate  result  of  the  foregoing,  the 
elected  representatives  In  the  Philadelphia 
Anti-PoviTty  program  have  no  real  authority. 
are  instructed  to  refrain  from  seeking  infor- 
mation or  assistance  from  out-side  tlie  orga- 
nization, have  little  knowledge  of  program 
and  policy  issues,  play  only  a  minor  sub- 
stantive role  in  dcciiiion-m.iking  and  are 
bogged  down  In  the  minutia  of  trivial  details 
and  bureaucratic  red  tape.  In  essence,  the 
Neighborhood  Councils  which  are  intended 
as  the  democratic  voice  of  the  pcK)r  have,  in 
fact,  ceased  to  function  with  any  degree  of 
efrectivene.ss. 

The  hi.stary  of  elections  of  the  poor 
throughout  the  nation  Is  well  known  to  you. 
On  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired results,  OEO  adopted  an  official  policy 
oppt)sed  to  the  concept  of  elections  in  Phila- 
delphia and  eUsewhere.  OEO  suggested  on 
several  occasions  alternative  methods  of  se- 
curing adequate  representation  of  the  poor. 
Tliese  were  summarily  rejected  by  P.\AC. 
prim.irily  because  of  their  necessity  to  Justify 
the  Urge  staff  wiilch  now  exists  and  the  large 
organizational  structure  already  developed, 
and  as  a  method  to  maintain  control  of  the 
Anti-Poverty  Program. 

PAAC  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  marches 
on  S.\rgent  Shriver.  deny  public  hearings  on 
multi-million  dollar  programs  while  gearing 
up  for  electionG,  and  st..pping  P.\ACs  total 
operations  while  attempting  to  generate  some 
degree  of  measurable  election  success. 

Looked  at  in  this  light  the  election  results, 
no  matter  what  percentages  are  gained,  verge 
on  being  a  complete  sliam.  are  totally  incon- 
clusive so  f.u-  as  measuratjle  result-s  are  con- 
cerned, and  are  an  affront  to  the  democratic 
princess  and  the  intelligence  and  dignity  of 
the  poor. 

Comprehensive  Planning  and  Program- 
ming: 

PAAC  has  failed  to  achieve  the  necessary 
degree  of  compreiiensive  planning  in  terms 
of:  1.  the  definition  of  appropriate  goals;  2. 
the  relationsliip  of  prop<.>sed  programs  to  the 
problems  of  poverty,  and  3,  the  relationship 
of  the  proposed  programs  to  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

In  November  of  1965  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council  of  Phil.-uielphia,  under  a  grant 
from  OEO.  provided  PAAC  with  gtiideltnes 
for  tlie  "Mobilization  of  Services.  "  These 
guidelines  provided  a  preliminary  analysis  of 
needs  and  the  basic  format  for  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  meet  the  grinding  problem* 
of  Philadelphia's  poverty. 

Since  that  time,  however,  PAAC  has  failed 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  or  take 
the  necessary  stops  to  define  program  prior- 
ities. An  out£t;inding  example  Is  found  in 
the  area  of  training  and  emploj-ment.  While 
all  the  necetfiary  resources  and  services  are 
present  in  Piuladelphia.  and  thcee  Include: 
guidance  counseling  and  placement  services, 
training,  on-the-job  training.  Job  develop- 
ment services,  economic  development  re- 
sources. 

P.'VAC  has  failed  to  mobiUze,  coordinate  at 
plan  for  the  use  of  these  resources  and  serv- 
ices. Certainly  the  area  of  training  and  JoW 
is  of  paramount  ImfXirtance  in  any  antt- 
poverty  effort.    Failure  to  take  advantage  of 


the  available  resources  in  this  area  amounts 
to  a  serious  omission  on  the  part  of  the  ofH- 
clal  anti-poverty  agency  In  the  City  of  PhU- 
adelpliia. 

Other  examples  of  the  same  faUure  are 
evident  In  the  areas  of  the  poor's  greatest 
needs,  and  tlicse  include  housing,  education, 
health,  recreation,  and  welfare  programs. 

The  community  action  concept  was  orig- 
inally designed  because  In  the  past:  (a) 
there  seemed  to  be  only  a  limited  realisUc 
understanding  of   the   problem   of   poverty; 

(b)  many  of  the  prognuns jwere  fragmented. 
Inappropriate,  or  not  reaching  the  poor;  and 

(c)  there  was  little  serious  participation  of 
the  poor  in  program  planning  or  implemen- 
tation. 

It  Is  paradoxical  that  the  concept  of  com- 
mimlty  action  now  stands  on  the  verge  of 
failure  in  some  communities  for  exactly  these 
same  reasons. 

Moreover,  "Poverty's  Profiteers"  have  been 
engaged  lu  a  callous,  obvious,  and  outright 
attempt  to  reap  political  profit  and  the  profit 
of  personal  grandeur  from  a  program  that  is 
conceptuaUy  sound.  UnUl  such  profiteering 
Is  brought  to  a  halt,  the  cost  to  us  as  a  people 
and  as  communities  is  the  Incalculable  and 
Irretrievable  loss  of  Hum.an  Resources  which 
are  vital  to  our  Nation's  well-being. 
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Minneapolis  Student  Writes  on  the 
Meaning  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  5.  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  following 
essay  by  a  high  school  graduate  in  my 
district.  She  is  Vickl  Gold,  an  18-year- 
old  student  who  plans  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  next  September. 

Vicki's  essay,  entitled  "Democracy 
what  It  Means  to  Me."  won  the  Seventh 
District  VFW  essay  contest  and  placed 
third  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  "Voice' 
of  Democracy"  contest.  I  think  the 
thoughts  she  expresses  in  this  essay  are 
m.  admirable  testimony  to  the  meaning 
of  democracy. 

DEMOCR.^CT 

Less  by  definition  than  by  achievement 
the  United  States  is  the  greatest  democracy 
oa  earth.  Everybody  knows  it,  everybody 
believes  It,  and  everybody  says  it— usually 
without  quite  knowing  why. 

Democracy,  like  libertv  or  science  or  prog- 
ress. IS  a  word  with  which  we  are  so  familLar 
that  we  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  ask  what 
we  mean  by  it.     It  is  a  word  which  connotes 
different  things  to  different  people.     In  our 
definition  we  have  only  to  stretch  the  con- 
cept to  include  any  form  of  government  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  and  we  can  as  easily 
pack  a  dictatorship   as  any  other  form  of 
government  Into  our  definition.    But  if  this 
U  what  we  mean  by  democracy,  then  theo- 
retically all  forms  of  government  are  demo- 
cratic,  since   theoretically   all    governments 
except  in  times  of  revolution,  rest  upon  the 
consent  of  the  people.     In  order  to  discuss 
democracy  intelligently.  It  will  be  necessary 
therefore,  to  define  it  and  to  attach  to  the 
word  a  sufficiently  precise  meaning  to  avoid 
any  further  confusion, 

■The  notion  of  an  absolute  democracy 
claiming  complete  freedom  for  the  majority 
must  be  eliminated  from  our  thoughts  De- 
mocracy IS  an  ambiguous  word  which  hides 


the  Important  fact  that  In  many  of  the  so- 
called  democratic  countries  free  democracy 
la  continually  breaking  down.  Prom  the 
Dreyfus  case  In  France  to  the  release  of  Tom 
Mooney  In  California;  from  the  socialist 
leader  arrested  in  New  Jersey  to  the  books 
banned  In  Boston  and  to  the  Evolution  Trial 
in  Dayton,  Ohio.  These  are  all  signs  of  the 
prejudice  and  narrowness  which  is  ex- 
isting in  man  and  preventing  this  condition 
of  equality  so  vital  to  the  complete  democ- 
racy. 

The  very  fact  that  again  and  again  we  .ask 
ourselves  and  each  other  "What  do  you  mean 
by  democracy?"  demonstrates  our  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  we  expect.  Is  democracy 
majority  rule?  We  are  told  so  by  politi- 
cians, labor  leaders  and  men  and  women  of 
every  political  occupation.  Is  democracy  free 
speech,  free  press,  and  all  other  civil  rights? 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  democratic  recipe 
as  we  are  told  by  the  liberals.  Then  from  the 
schools  and  universities  comes  the  suggestion 
that  democracy  Is  a  way  of  life,  that  it  in- 
filtrates all  our  hours,  even  those  in  which 
we  are  not  at  the  polls  or  seeking  the  pro- 
tection of  our  constitutional  liberties. 
Doubtless  democracy  Is  something  of  aU  of 
these,  but  it  is  more.  too. 

What  Is  democracy  then,  from  the  popular 
view  point?  Democracy  is  a  term  which 
refers  to  a  goverrmient  by  the  many,  as 
opposed  to  a  government  by  the  one;  agov- 
ernment  by  the  people  as  opposed  to  a  gov- 
ernment by  a  tyrant,  a  dictator  or  an  ab- 
solute monarch.  Democracy  Is  a  culture 
which  Is  the  combination  of  many  feelings 
of  many  pec^le.  Like  most  feelings,  It  Is 
at  times  vague  but  it  Is  always  real.  This 
feeling  is  older  than  we  think.  WhUe  it 
is  true  that  It  has  been  rapidly  spreading 
through  the  Western  World  for  the  last  300 
years,  as  a  goal  and  as  a  desire.  It's  as  old 
as  Socrates.  There  will  always  be  a  democ- 
racy so  long  as  men  are  able  to  think. 

Democracy  contributes  more  than  any 
other  social  system  to  the  lasting  peace,  prog- 
ress and  freedom  of  a  people.  It  brings  hope 
and  inspiration  to  all  classes  and  condiUons 
of  men.  It  is  the  faith  which  served  our 
forefathers  and  led  them  to  establish  this 
great  republic.  These  have  been  some  of  the 
reasons  for  concluding  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  democracy  and  liberty  have  been 
outgrown  and  must  be  abandoned.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  world 
today,  it  Is  we  who  have  experienced  the 
blessings  of  liberty  which  resolve  that  and 
I  quote,  "the  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  'not 
perish  from  the  earth." 
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Public  Speakers  has  been  designed  and  care- 
fully edited  for  use  by  all  these  publlo 
speakers,  as  well  as  for  the  professional 
speaker  who  gains  his  Uvellhood  from 
speech-making. 

The  hundreds  of  subject-headings  In  this 
volume,  complete  with  detaUed  index,  make 
Story  Anthology  For  Public  Speakers  easy 
to  use.  If  a  good  storv,  poem  c«r  anecdote 
cannot  be  found  under  the  topic  heading 
tiu-n  to  the  index  and  you  will  surely  find 
many  other  suggeEtion.<5  that  will  provide  you 
With  Just  the  right  piece  for  the  occas'lon 
or  subject  under  consideration. 

As  he  demonstrated  In  his  previous  collec- 
tion. Stories  For  Speakers.  Dr.  Mandel  proves 
once  again  that  stories  can  be  effective  tof)ls 
In  public  speaking.  His  stories  Include 
speech -openers  wiiich  command  Instant  at- 
tention, poeUc  pieces  to  set  a  mood,  and 
poignant  illustrations  taken  from  life  and 
legend  that  make  the  point  of  the  speech 
more  effective,  dramatic  and  meaningful 

Story  Anthology  For  Public  Speakers  will 
add  spice  and  flavor  to  yo^ir  speeches. 

As  to  the  author: 

Dr.  Morris  Mandel  received  his  education 
at  St.  Johns  University,  Columbia  Universitv 
N.y  U.,  and  Brooklyn  College  and  is  a  dlplo- 
niate  of  the  Alfred  Adler  Institute  of  Indi- 
vidual Psychology.  Though  a  prolific  WTiter 
Dr.  Mandel  has  devoted  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  to  public  and  private  psychoana- 
lytical work.  Presently  he  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Personnel  Guidance  Associa- 
tion and  is  on  the  guidance  staff  of  the 
George  W.  Wingate  High  School  In  Brook- 
lyn.N.Y. 

Dr.  Mandel's  ten  pubUshed  volumes  and 
his  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  columns 
have  secured  for  him  a  devoted  following 
of  avid  readers.  He  has,  likewise,  attracted 
nation-wide  attention  as  an  impressive  and 
interesting  speaker  who  stimulates  his  f*u- 
diences  wherever  he  appears. 

Dr.  Mandel  is  also  the  author  of 
"Stories  for  Speakers,"  "Take  Time  to 
Live,"  and  "Heaven.  Man  and  a  Carrot," 

For  my  coUeagues  whose  daily  exist- 
ence Is  a  round  of  public  speeches,  read- 
ing this  book  can  only  prove  highly  in- 
formative and  helpful  It  Is  published 
by  Jonathan  David  at  131  East  23d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y,  10010 


The   Port  of  Buffalo 


"Story  Anthology  for  Public  Speakers"— 
The  Latest  Work  of  Dr.  Morris 
Mandel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  3,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  a 
book  by  Dr.  Morris  Mandel  entitled 
"Story  Anthology  for  PubUc  Speakers," 

It  has  been  said  about  this  book  that: 

Today  almost  everyone  Is  a  public  speaker 
^e  business  man.  the  teacher,  the  student 
the  sales  manager,  the  professional,  the  man 
or  wx>man  connected  with  any  organization- 
all  are  called  uiwn  from  time  to  time  to 
"say  a  few  words,"    The  Story  Anthology  For 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  19.  1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
decade  or  so  apo.  the  port  of  Buffalo  was 
rendered  "washed  up"  by  many  who 
predicted  that  the  port  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  highly  successful  eastern 
seaboard.  Also,  it  was  believed  by  many 
that  the  port  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained as  a  great  water-rail  transship- 
ment point. 

This     pessimism     has     been     proved 
fallacious  by  the  remarkable  efforts  of 
the   Niagara   Frontier   Port   Authority 
The  authority  is  making  the  port  of  Buf- 
falo   a   significant   facility   In    the    St 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

A  Buffalo  Courier-Express  editorial 
AuRust  2.  1966,  portrays  the  once  dismal' 
prospects  of  the  port  and  relates  its  re- 
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cent  growth.  As  a  lifetime  resident  of 
Buffalo,  I  am  very  proud  of  the  port's 
significant  growth.  I  believe  that  it  is  an 
indication  of  what  perseverance  and 
dedication  can  accomplish. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  1 
commend  the  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Post  of  Bdttalo  Moving  Forward 

The  Niagara  Frontier  Port  .Authority's  t.isU 
of  making  the  Port  of  Buffalo  a  .significant 
facility  In  Seaway  and  Great  Lakes  trade 
always  has  been  a  good  bit  like  the  Herculean 
challenge  to  Buffalo's  pioneers  who  under- 
took  to  build  the  harlxjr  in  the  firs;  place 
along  the  sandy  eastern  shore  of  Lalce  Erie. 

The  adverse  factors  that  beset  the  pioneers 
were  hardly  more  considerable  than  those 
that  exist  today.  The  Port  Authority  has  had 
to  face  Influential  Eastern  Seaboard  competi- 
tion. It  has  had  to  strive  to  overcome  the 
lethargy  which  stenxmed  from  a  general  belief 
that  the  pvort  was  washed  up  when  Buffalo 
lost  Its  stattia  as  a  great  water-rail  grain* 
transshipment  point. 

The  port's  geographical  location  with 
respect  to  Seaway  shipping  lanes  also  is  not 
Ideal,  but  this  supposed  disadvantage  has 
been  largely  discounted  by  appraisers  of  the 
h&rbor's  situation  In  rcent  times.  The  rea- 
Bonlng  currently  Is  that  If  the  business  is 
promoted  properly,  the  ships  will  come. 

In  the  light  of  the  conditions  as  they  exist 
today.  It  Is  a  source  of  gratification  that  im- 
port and  export  tonnage  commitments  com- 
bined aire  approximately  40  percent  greater 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  As  of  July  23.  35 
ahlpe  docked  as  compared  with  22  a  year  ago. 
While  the  tonnage  of  bulk  and  general 
cargo — 59,938  tons — is  tiny  when  compared 
with  tliat  erf  the  great  established  ports,  It 
nevertheless  represents  significant  growth. 

The  winning  over  the  past  several  years  of 
the  community's  battle  for  deep-water  dredg- 
ing that  makes  It  possible  for  the  largest 
■hips  to  use  the  harbor  gives  the  Port  of 
Buffalo  excellent  physical  accommodations 
lor  the  carriers.  Cargo- handling  by  steve- 
doring crews  Ls  reported  to  be  among  the 
beat.  More  vmloading  equipment  Ls  to  t>e 
acquired. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  what  the  future 
holds  for  the  Port  of  Buffalo.  But  the  effort 
to  make  It  a  bright  future  seems  to  be 
producing  modestly  favorable  resrults.  Hardly 
more  could  be  asked  in  view  of  the  dismal 
prospects  for  the  port  a  decade  or  so  ago. 
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Beri  )^ceBt  of  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNISSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
thousands  of  readers  of  the  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  News-Sentinel  wil  miss  "Stroll- 
ing" with  Bert  Vincent,  who  retired  last 
week  from  that  paper  and  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Dandridge,  Tenn.,  in  my  district. 

Bert's  column  always  appeared  mi 
page  1  of  the  feature  section,  up  in  the 
left-hand  comer,  and  in  it,  he  always 
related  interesting  stories  In  his  ovm. 
superb  way. 

We  all  wlU  miss  our  good  friend,  but 
we  wish  him  a  retirement  filled  with 
happiness  and  good  health. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 

the  Record  an  ai'ticle  from  the  KnoxviUe 

News-Sent:nel  and  an  editorial  fcgm  the 

Johnson    City.    Tenn.,    Pi-ess-ClironicIe, 

which  paj-s  tribute  to  Bert  for  his  38 

years  of  service  to  the  people  of  that  area. 

[Prom  tiie  KnoxvUle  (Tenn.)   News-Sentinel, 

July  31,  1966] 

Bert  Qi-iztlt  "Strolls"  Out 

(By  Garson  Brewer) 

Bert  Vincent  got  up  and  walked  quietly 
out  of  the  News-Sentinel  newsroom  Tliursday 
afternoon. 

It  wasn't  until  much  later  that  someone 
found  a  note  from  Bert  that  said  In  part: 

"I'm  plumb  sick  over  thoughts  of  leaving. 
Been  here  too  long — 38  years.  So  I'm  Juit 
slipping  out  the  back  door.  I  want  no  fare- 
well parties,  no  gifts  and  no  good-bys.  And. 
no  tears.    I  cry  easily." 

Soniet)ody  else,  reading  copy  on  Bert's  Sun- 
day column,  which  has  t>€eu  appearing  on 
the  le.'t  side  of  Paje  One  of  tlie  Sunday 
Magazine  Tor  more  years  than  mo^-st  people 
rememi>fr.  came  to  this  final  paragrapl\: 

"Now,  here  the  Utst — So  long,  all  of  you. 
I  m  taking  off.  Likely  will  be  gone  for  quite 
a  wiule.  No,  I'm  not  sicic.  I'm  not  going  to 
Hot  Springs.  Guess  it's  mostly  laziness  that's 
tho  matter  with  me." 

To  BtTt's  way  of  tli inking,  it  may  t>e  "lazi- 
ness. "  Bui  tliose  wlio  woric  wiUi  him  know 
t>ett<;r.  The  artiiritis  that  brings  pain  to  his 
Joints  also  hampers  his  movements.  It's  a 
task  to  walk  a  block,  to  put  on  a  coat.  Or 
to  type  a  column. 

BVX  THE   WEARINK.'SS   RETVRNTD 

Yet.  he  did  it  for  years.  When  the  pain 
and  wcarines?  got  paj-ticul.arly  bad  at  times. 
he'd  go  to  Hot  Springs  to  be  soaked  and 
soothed  and  rela.xed  by  tiie  w.uTn  waters. 
He'd  perk  up.  He'd  start  m.aiUn^  back  ool- 
umns.  And  pretty  soon,  he'd  be  back  at  his 
desk.  He'd  .ihow  the  old  zest  as  he  ripped 
open  the  letters  that  never  stopped  coming 
from  his  fans. 

But  tho  weariness  would  come  b;ick.  And 
there  was  the  m.onot<:>ny  of  having  to  stay 
too  much  In  the  office.  Maybe  the  worst 
thing  artiiritls  did  to  Bert  was  to  steal  his 
freedom  to  go  wherever  he  wl.^lied.  He  can't 
drive  any  more. 

Before  the  arthritis  invaded  his  Joints  sev- 
eral yea.-s  agt>,  Bert  roamed  a  good  deal.  Up 
Int-o  the  mounuiln.s  of  Virginia  and  Nortli 
Carolina  he  we.nt.  And  to  Kentucky.  He 
stopped  and  talked  with  people  on  court 
house  lawns.  He  drove  up  dusty  side  roads 
all  over  Ea-st  Tennessee  and  talked  with  boys 
ftshixig  in  branches,  with  women  in  bonnets 
and  aprons  and  with  men  wlio  squatted 
("hunkered."  Bert  miglit  have  s.Ud)  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  while  the  plow  mule  rested. 
Almost  noixxly  was  too  shy  to  talk  with  Bert. 
Nobody  feared  he  would  luu-t  with  what  he 
WTote. 

HR  FIELPED  OLT  WITH  TROTTBLES 

They  told  him  storiee  of  hants  and  whop- 
per sunSuwcrs  and  watermelons,  about 
m,ovin'ain  ballads  and  old  fiddles,  about  two- 
headed  calves  and  vegetables  that  grew  in 
the  shape  of  people. 

But  they  told  him  much  more  than  tales 
of  oddities.  People  told  him  their  troubles. 
He  helped  them  if  he  could.  He  helped  find 
missinp;  relatives.  He  helped  start  a  thing 
called  the  Wheel  Chair  Club,  which  provided 
the  chairs  for  those  who  needed  them. 

He  became  concerned  several  years  ago 
about  the  pld  people  at  Maloney  Home,  be- 
cause they  h.id  no  church  building.  He 
WTOte  abriut  it.  not  once  but  many  times. 
An  estimated  75  000  reivders  contributed 
money,  materials  or  help  In  some  way  to 
build  a  church.  The  County  Commission 
three  years  ago  ofRciaUy  named  it  Bert  Vin- 
cent Chapel. 


AND    COUNTLESS    GIVE-AWAYS 

More  than  anybody  else,  Bert  was  respon- 
sible for  starting  tlie  Cosby  Ramp  Festival. 
At  times  he  grew  a  little  irked  with  It  be- 
cause It  threatened  to  become  more  of  a 
politician's  platform  than  a  place  for  eating 
ramps  and  drinking  sassafras  tea  and  pickin" 
and  smgin'. 

Bert  hates  to  see  things  hurt,  particularly 
animals.  He's  helped  the  Animal  Shelter. 
And  he's  been  the  go-between  for  those  who 
wanted  to  give  away  and  those  who  wanted 
to  receive  umtcen   thoii.saiui  c.Tts  and  doers. 

There's  one  thing  about  Bert  that  other 
newspaper  people  probably  realii^e  a  little 
more  keenly  than  do  his  readers:  He's  a  fine 
writer,  a  word  crafucman.  His  writing  flows 
ea-sily,  so  naturally  its  excellence  may  l3o  over- 
looked. His  is  the  short  sentence  built  of 
simple  words.  But  they  are  the  right  words, 
in  the  right  sequence.  They  tell  the  story 
he  wants  to  tell  in  the  mood  he  wants  to  tell 
It. 

One  would  guess  that  Bert  hates  to  stop 
doing  this  thing  ho  docs  so  well. 

But  the  hardest  part  probably  is  breaking 
tills  specl;;l  relationsliip  he  has  had  with 
thousands  of  readers  for  half  a  lifetime. 
From  his  column  today,  you  can  see  he 
couldn't  quite  bring  himself  to  do  it. 

But  he  decided  some  months  ago  tliat  he 
had  to  quit  soon.  And  he  decided  one  hot, 
weary  day  last  week  that  the  time  had  come. 

So  he  Just  wrote  a  note  and  got  up  from 
his  typewriter  and  walked  out. 

[From  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)   Press- 
Chronicle.  Aug.  2,  19661 
The  Stroller  Retires 

Through  the  years  thousands  of  East  Ten- 
nesseans  have  read  Bert  Vincent's  column, 
"Strolling,"  in  the  Knoxville  Ncws-Sentinel. 

Last  week.  In  the  words  of  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Bert  "got  up  and  walked  quietly  out 
of  the  News-Sentlnel  newsroom"  and  it 
wasn't  until  much  later  that  someone  found 
a  note  that  said  in  part: 

"I'm  plumb  sick  over  thoughts  of  leaving. 
Been  here  too  long — 38  years.  So  I'm  Just 
slipping  out  the  back  door.  I  want  no  fare- 
well parties,  no  gifts  and  no  good-bys.  And, 
no  tears.     I  crj'  easily." 

That  was  the  way  Bert  wanted  It.  and  that 
Is  the  way  he  did  It.  In  his  leaving.  East 
Tennesseans  will  lose  one  of  their  best  friends 
and  boosters.  His  legions  of  "fans"  will  miss 
him  sorely.  For  Bert  lived  close  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  told  him  their  troubles.  Tliey 
told  him  of  oddities  around  them  and  about 
tall  tales  they  had  heard.  He  could  open  hl« 
mail  any  day  and  find  column  material 
heaped  up  and  running  over. 

We  are  sorry  Bert  Is  saying  "30."  Let  it  be 
recorded  that  he  said  it  like  a  champion. 
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The  Treasury  Takes  Aim  at  Municipal 
Indushial  Financing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5.  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  Secretarj-  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler  at  a  press  conference 
Monday  indicated  that  his  Department 
Is  moving  swiftly  to  develop  ways  to  stop 
rampant  abuses  of  the  municipal  bond- 
ing privilege. 

Among  the  most  blatant  of  those 
abuses  Is  municipal  industrial  financing, 


the  practice  of  issuing  tax-exempt  bonds 
to  build  industrial  plants  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  private  companies. 

Municipal  Industrial  fintmcing  has 
been  condemned  by  organizations  as  di- 
verse as  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  and  the  AFL-CIO  because  of 
a  general  recognition  of  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  the  practice. 

Acting  on  a  similar  recognition,  the 
gentleman  from  'Wisconsin  [Mr.  Retjss] 
and  I  have  introduced  bills  designed  to 
curb  this  abuse.  Subsecjuently.  a  num- 
ber of  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
also  introduced  such  legislation. 

It  was,  therefore,  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Treasury  Department  currently 
is  evaluating  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Congress  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  provisions  wiU  ade- 
quately rcsti-ict  municipal  industrial  fi- 
nancing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  determination 
can  be  made  speedily  and  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  soon  make  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress.  Each 
day  that  municipal  industrial  financing 
Is  allowed  to  continue  means  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
In  order  to  further  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues with  Secretary  Fowler's  recent 
statement,  I  Include  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  Daily  Bond  Buye^-  of 
Tuesday,  August  2,  1966: 

Tax  ExrMPTioN  Abttse  Is  Treasitht  Target 

Department  To  Propose  Corrective  Action 

(By  John  Gerrlty) 
Washington.— The  Treasury  will  disclose 
shortly,  probably  within  the  next  10  days  or 
two  weeks  its  administrative  and  legislative 
proposals  to  correct  alleged  abuses  of  the  tax- 
exempt  privilese  in  Industrial  aid  financing 
and  to  curb  arbitrage  arising  out  of  the  use 
Of  tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  the  acsuisl- 
tlon  of  higher  interest-bearing  Federal  Gov- 
ernment securities. 

First  clear  indication  of  imminent  Treasury 
action,  both  administrative  and  legislative 
^e  Monday  when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Powler  told  a  press  conference  that 
the  department  was  moving  swiftly  to  de- 
velop "definitive"  ways  to  stop  "the  ex- 
tension of  the  tax  exemption  ...  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation's  taxpayers." 

SIMILAR  POSITION 

Secretary  Fowler  said  the  Treasury  Is  mov- 
ing toward  "a  position  in  line"  to  end  the 
*buses  of  tax  exemption  that  he  outlined 
last  June  16  at  a  White  House  conference  of 
•tate  legislative  leaders. 

At  that  conference,  Mr.  Fowler  singled  out 
ftrbitrage,  industrial  aid  financing  and  the 
Mle  of  tax-exempt  bonds  by  governmental 
DOdlM  'to  finance  commercial  enterprises 
Which  operate  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise." 

Secretary  Fowler's  brief  reference  to  forth- 
!^,?J  ..*'°""^'="''^  proposals  was  further 
•mpllfied  yesterday  by  Treasury  officials, 
^ey  said  that  tentative  plans  call  for  a 
three-step  approach  to  "dealing  with  this 
highly  sensitive  subject  of  tax  exemption." 

IBS  RULING 

The  first  step,  It  was  explained,  would  be 
the  Issuance  of  a  technical   ruling  by   the 

^^Tl  '"tl''""^  ^^'''^^^  °''  *  t«=^  question 
^sed  by  the  Ohio  Development  Financing 
Craimisslon,  which  plans  a  $100  million  tax^ 
iree  bond  offering  to  purchase  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Issues. 

WlUiam  Losoncy.  Treasurer  of  the  Commls- 
«on  yesterday  said  his  organization  was 
landing  pat  on  its  planned  offering,  pendinu 
tte  IRS  ruling.    If  the  ruling  u.  adveree.  B^ 
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Loeoncy  said,  the  Ohio  commission  wUl  aban- 
don Its  present  plans  in  favor  of  another 
which  Is  atlll  undetermined. 

OONCBESSIONAI,  BILLS 

The  second  Treasury  action  wUl  be  a  de- 
partmental evaluation  of  a  variety  of  re- 
strictive measures  that  have  already  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  by  Ptepresentatlves 
Henrt  S.  Rtjess  and  John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin, Eugene  Keoch  of  Brooklyn  L  H 
PoiTNTAiN  of  North  Carolina,  and  Clement  J 
ZABLOCKI  of  Milwaukee. 

Treasury  officials  said  thev  were  being  sub- 
jected to  "heavy  pressure"  for  favorable 
comment  on  the  bill  suggested  by  Repre. 
sentatlve  Byrnibs,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

The  Byrnes  bill,  introduced  last  March  1 
would  "remove  the  tax  exemption  for  interest 
on  state  or  local  obligations  Issued  to  finance 
Industrial  or  commercial  facilities  to  be  sold 
or  leased  to  private  profit-making  enter- 
prises." 

TREASXTKY    DRAFT 

♦  i,^^''"  *^^  evaluation  has  been  made  the 
third  and  final  step  now  planned  by  the 
•n-easury  tentatively  calls  for  the  publication 
of  its  own  proposed  draft  of  corrective  leK- 

islatlon.  " 

The  official  Treasury  draft  would  Incor- 
porate some  of  the  proposals  made  in  earlier 
bUlB  In  respect  to  Industrial  aid  financing 
but  would  also  suggest  restraints  to  curb 
arbitrage  and  to  limit  the  use  of  the  tax 
exemption  to  finance  commercial  activities 
that  compete  with  private  business  enter- 
prises. 

Treasury  officials  Indicated  that  the  three- 
step  package  was  virtually  ready  to  be  put  in 
action,  starting  with  the  new  IRS  rulin? 
subject  to  final  "policy  clearances. 

DELAYED    ANNOUNCEMENT 

It  was  also  understood  that  the  Treasurv 
had  deliberately  delayed  announcement  of 
Its  proposed  actions  in  respect  to  tax  exemp- 
tion until  after  Congressional  primaries  were 
held  in  Arkansas. 

The  Treasury  dldnt  want  to  make  any 
moves  that  would  needlessly  embarrass  Wavs 
and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbub 
Mnis,  who  successfully  retained  his  seat  for 
the  Second  District  of  Arkansas  last  Tuesday 

If  Mr.  MttLs  had  been  forced  to  take  an 
official  stand  on  schemes  to  end  abuses  of  tax 
e.xemptlon  before  Tuesday's  prUnarles,  it 
could  have  cost  him  Important  support  at 
the  polls  since  Arkansas  ranks  third  among 

^  .*,    .i^**'  ^  ^^^  '*'*"»'■  volume  of  indus- 
trial aid  financing. 

Secretary  Fowler's  comments  on  industrial 
aid  bonds,  which  touched  off  yesterday's 
fuller  explanation  of  procedures  by  Treasm^ 
offlc  als  took  this  form,  as  reported  In  the 
official  transcripts  of  Monday's  press  confer- 
ence: 

TRANSCRIPT 

Question.  Mr.   Secretary,    la   the   Treasury 
going  to  send  up  any  legislation  on  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds  this  session? 
If  ^'if^  FowLEK.  I  do  not  know  whether 
It  will  be  In  the  form  of  legislation  or  not 
The  Treasury  is  very  actively  studying  this 
particular  subject  and  developing  more  de- 
finitive position  in  line,  and  carrying  through 
with  some  of  the  earlier  statements  I  m&de 
several   weeks   ago   at   the   state   legislative 
conference. 

Question.  On  the  Industrial  bonds  that 
means  you  are  going  to  act  administratively 
rather  than  leglslaUvely? 

Secretary  Fowler.  We  are  examining  both 
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that  present  tax  law  did  not  now  provide  a 
•ufllcicnt  statutory  base  for  new  regulaUona 
to  cover  the  two  of  the  three  major  areas  of 
so-called  abuse. 

Presumably,  present  tax  code  does  provide 
a  base  to  permit  the  IRS  to  issue  a  ruling  on 
arbitrage.  But  there  Is  nothing  in  Federal 
law  today  that  denies  a  state  or  local  govern- 
ment use  of  the  tax-exempt  privilege  either 
to  Usue  industrial  aid  bonds  or  to  finance 
commercial  tyjje  activities. 

It  is  these  two  areas  that  new  statutes  are 
required.  However,  the  Treasury  would  very 
likely  want  to  bolster  forthcoming  the  IRS 
ruling  on  the  Ohio  Development  Financing 
Commission  with  a  new  law  that  would  al.-o 
contain  some  restraints  on  advance  refund- 
Ings  by  sUte  and  local  governments. 


Rev^uir-^'"   *^^*  »»«   «^o"gh   Internal 


Secretary  PowLER.  Yes. 

tNSTTJTlCIENT    LAWS 

Treasury  officials,  amplifying  the  Secre- 
tary* commentfi  atoout  "both  areas"— admin- 
tetratlv©  regulaUan  and  new  leglalaUon— eaid 


Ambassador  Manro  Baradi  Awarded  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1966 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Julv 
14.  1966,  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
assembled  to  present  to  His  Excellency 
Ambassador  Mauro  Baradi  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines  the  foundation's 
highest  honor— the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross  and  Diploma.  This  presentation 
was  made  in  recognition  of  His  Excel- 
lency's distinguished  career  as  a  law>-er, 
diplomat,  statesman,  humanitarian,  au- 
thor, educator,  editor  and  scholar,  and 
for  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  international  peace  and  univer- 
sal brotherhood. 

My  distinguished  former  recipients, 
friends  and  admirers  were  gathered  at 
the  presentation  to  honor  Ambassador 
Baradi.  The  presentation  address  was 
given  by  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayem,  Ameri- 
can provost  of  the  foundation.  I  pre- 
sent herewith  for  Insertion  Into  the 
Record  the  highlights  of  Dr.  Bavern's 
speech: 

Ambassador  Baradi,  you  have  been  voted 
the  highest  honor  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Inter- 
national  Foundation  of  the  Republic.  We  of 
the  Foundation  are  well  aware  of  your  out- 
standing services  to  mankind.  You  have  un- 
tiringly exerted  your  efforts  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  International  peace.  As  one 
of  the  world's  leaders  of  Preemasonrv  you 
have  helped  to  bring  about  universal  brother- 
hood. All  these,  in  addition  to  your  other 
merits  and  accomplishments,  come  within 
the  framework  of  the  alms,  ideals,  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  Foundation. 

Therefore,  Ambassador  Baradi  we  have 
gathered  here  today  to  honor  you  as  a  lawyer 
diplomat,  statesman,  freedom  advocate  hu- 
man tarlan.  author,  educator,  orator' and 
scholar.  -^v. 

-This  foundation— named  after  the  soldier 
statesman,  martyr,  patriot  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador  Is  dedicated  to  the  perpetua- 
Uon  of  Justice,  truth,  and  friendship  among 
peoples  and  nations;  to  achieve  these  goals 
General  Alfaro  devoted  and  laid  down  his 
life.  Whenever  there  was  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  he  was 
the  dynamic  leader  who  brought  about  a 
peaceful  setUement  of  such  disputes  Gen- 
eral Alfaro  sowed  the  seeda  for  Pan  American 
understanding  and  cooperation.    In  1907  he 
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called  a  peace  conference  In  Mexico  City — in 
which  the  United  States  participated— far 
welding  all  the  Americas  together  and  to  pre- 
serve for  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  Pan 
American  iinlty  of  freedom  loving  people. 
Were  General  Alfaro  alive  today,  he  would  be 
a  zealous  supporter  of  the  woric  and  program 
of  the  United  Nations. 

This  Foundation  was  organized  to  per- 
petuate and  further  the  political  and  moral 
values  of  the  Americas  advanced  by  General 
Alfaro. 

The  public  and  private  life  of  Ambassador 
Baradl  comes  within  the  framework  of  this 
kind  of  service  to  humanity. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  Ruling 
Body  of  this  Foundation  grants  you.  Am- 
bassador Baradl,  Its  highest  honor— The  Eloy 
Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma,  which  you 
richly  deserve  in  recognition  of  your  out- 
standing service  to  mankind.  You  now  Join 
the  elite  and  select  group  of  humanitarians 
who  have  been  similarly  honored  In  the  past, 
Including  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphmt,  ex-Presidents  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  Dwlght  Eisenhower,  the  late 
Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Herbert 
Hoover  and  John  P.  Kennedy,  Senators 
Michael  Manstield  and  Everett  Dtrksen. 
Congressman  Richard  L.  Ottinger  and  the 
late  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

These  men  typify  the  calibre  of  those  who 
have  heretofore  been  honored  by  this 
Foundation  and  whose  ranks  you  Join  today. 

Following  Dr.  Bayem's  speech  the  pres- 
entation of  the  award  was  made  by  Dr. 
Jacob  Samuel  List,  chancellor  of  Phila- 
thea College.  London.  England. 

Ambassador  Baradl  acknowledged  hia 
acceptance  of  the  medal  and  diploma 
with  the  following  speech: 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  Board  of  Digni- 
taries of  this  Foundation  has  granted  me 
Its  highest  honor — the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross  and  Diploma.  I  consider  this  as  yet 
another  tribute  to  my  country,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  its  people.  It  Is  a  rare  privilege 
to  be  the  recipient  of  the  Grand  Award, 
especially  when  one  takes  into  account  the 
achievements  of  General  Alfaro.  former  Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador,  whose  name  the  Founda- 
tion bears:  he  who  espoused  Justice,  truth 
and  friendship  among  peoples  and  nations, 
who  promoted  morjU  values  with  personal 
integrity,  and  who  established  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica schools  of  learning,  hospitals  and  other 
Institutions  for  the  common  good.  Alfaro. 
Uke  other  men  of  his  calibre,  will  long  be 
remembered.  His  consviming  passion  was  to 
serve  his  fellowmen  whom  he  considered  as 
brothers  and  friends  so  that  together  they 
would  live  In  an  atmosphere  of  genuine  peace 
and  mutual  understanding. 

Nor  Is  the  Influence  of  such  benefactors 
as  Alfaro  conflned  to  the  Americas  silone.  In 
places  far  and  near  we  find  men  of  heroic 
mould  dedicated  to  the  same  liberal  Ideals 
as  those  of  Alfaros. 

There  was  Jos*  Rlzal  of  the  Philippines — 
natlon&l  hero,  martyr  and  patriot,  father  off 
his  country.  Rlzal's  name  is  synonymous 
with  Uberty.  Equality  and  Fraternity.  For 
fearlessly  exposing  the  abuses  of  a  colonizing 
power  and  for  vigorously  advocating  much- 
needed  reform*  for  his  people,  Rlzal  was  pub- 
licly executed  by  the  cruel  hand  of  tyranny. 
But  In  his  death,  the  Filipino  people — un- 
daunted— continued  their  fight  for  freedom. 
Eventually,  and  under  the  United  States 
tutelage,  our  people  became  sovereign  and 
free.  Today,  the  Philippines  Is  a  show-win- 
dow of  democracy  In  the  Par  East  and  the 
first  modem  republic  In  Asia  and  Africa. 

One  of  the  original  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Philippines  strongly  believes  tn 
the  world  organization's  purposes  which  In- 
clude the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  •ec^l^lty,  and  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  among  nations  based  on  respect  for 


the  principles  of  equal  rights  and  .selt-deter- 
mlnatlon  of  peoples.  Bearing  these  things  in 
mind,  and  as  a  hiomble  citizen  of  the  Philip- 
pines who  has  been  alTorded  the  opportunity 
to  serve  the  nation  abrr>ad  for  m.xny  years, 
I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  re.ussure  our 
brothers  and  friends,  l.idies  and  gentlemen, 
that  I  shall  continue  to  propagate  the  noble 
principles  for  which  Eloy  Alfaro  stoxl.  In- 
deed. I  shall  redouble  my  etTorts  toward  the 
realization  of  the  Brotherhcjd  of  Man  under 
the  F.itherhood  of  God. 


Harvest  Labor:  Continuing  Problem 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VTRCINTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Friday,  August  5.  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ade- 
quate labor  supply  to  harvest  agricul- 
ture product^  is  becoming'  an  increasing- 
ly acute  annual  problem. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  shoitage  of 
competent  harvest  labor  appears  in  an 
article  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin. 
Because  this  Is  a  regional  problem  with 
far-reaching  national  implications.  I  in- 
sert it  as  of  probable  interest  to  many 
Members : 

F.MiM   L.\BOR  Shortage  Is  Reported  for 

H.\RVEST     TIME 

Shortages  of  f.vrm  Iafc>or  being  experienced 
and  reported  in  moet  agrlcvilcural  producing 
states  currently  exist  as  well  in  Virignia.  ac- 
cording to  the  Virginia  Employment  Com- 
mission. Many  factors  contribute  to  this 
condition — the  Viet  Nam  conflict.  Federal 
antl-p)Overty  programs,  and  increased  com- 
petition from  industry  and  construction,  to 
name  a  few.  All  are  attempting  to  recruit 
from  the  same  labor  supply.  The  kind  of 
workers  sought  are  the  very  same  individuals 
normally  utilized  In  .agricultural  pursuits. 
Year-around  workers  .md  general  farm  luinds 
hired  for  the  entire  se^ison  are  becoming 
most  difBcult  to  locate.  Harvest  hands,  both 
local  and  migratory,  are  disappearing  from 
the  scene. 

The  heavy  loss  of  fruit  damaged  by  the  frost 
and  cold  of  May  10-11  is  not  expected  to 
reduce  significantly  the  number  of  workers 
needed  in  the  commercial  apple  growing 
areas.  Although  many  orchard.s  report  a 
partial  loss  of  fruit  set.  the  number  of  work- 
ers reqT.ured  for  harvest  will  still  approxi- 
mate that  needed   for  a  normal  crop. 

Seasonal  latior  crews  recruited  to  harvest 
vegetable  crops  are  arriving  late  and  short  of 
the  required  number  of  workers  needed. 
Many  crews  also  are  being  delayed  m  leaving 
their  commitments  In  southern  states  due  to 
late  maturity  of  the  crope. 

The  requirements  for  labor  in  the  critical 
apple  harvest  cannot  be  evaluat.ed  Intelll- 
gentiy  until  all  damage  rep<irte  are  received. 
However,  it  is  expected  that  those  workers 
that  are  available  wUl  be  shopping  for  the 
best  crop  where  the  potential  for  piec«-work 
wages  are  greatest.  LocaJ  and  migrajit  labor 
now  expected  to  be  avaUable  in  September 
is  not  considered  to  be  sufficient  to  harvest 
the  apple  crop.  The  VEC  is  continuing  the 
search  for  workers  as  ordered  by  various 
growers. 

Another  trouble  spot  conceniing  labor  is 
the  historic  shortage  experienced  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  for  the  harvest  of  the  fall  bean 
crop.  This  harrest  commences  In  September 
at  the  time  when  all  states  on  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  are  Involved  In  their  fall  harvests. 


The  critical  period  for  harvest  labor  in 
Virginia  is  generally  after  school  commences 
in  the  faU.  However,  youth  are  the  primary 
source  of  labor  available  under  current  em- 
ployment conditions  during  the  vacation 
period.  A  considerable  amount  of  publicity 
is  being  distributed  to  encourage  college  and 
high  school  youth  to  make  themselves  avail- 
able for  simimer  Jobs  in  agriculture. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  a 
Idbor  force  for  the  harvest  season,  growers 
who  have  not  already  lined  up  enough 
workers  to  meet  their  requirements  are  urged 
to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

Persons  interested  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment during  harvest  time  should  contact 
tiiclr  ne.irest  VEC  office  for  details.  House- 
wives, farm  lx)ys  and  girls,  and  part-time 
farmers  are  especially  being  .ictively  sought 
for  this  type  of  employment. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORH)* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  19,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaiker,  the  continu- 
ing agitation  for  antigim  legislation  is 
now  beginning  to  be  balanced  by  calmer 
voices  which  ix)int  to  the  danger  of  dis- 
arming the  public.  Particularly  is  this 
true  in  a  nation  like  ours  where  crime  is 
rampant.  I  submit  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  State,  an 
outstanding  South  Carolina  newspaper, 
on  this  subject: 

[Prom  the  State  (Columbia.  S.C).  July  16, 

19661 

Self-defense.  1966 

Just  one  gun  could  have  made  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death  for  the  eight 
student  nurses  who  were  brutally  slaughtered 
this  week  during  a  terror-fllled  Chicago 
night. 

One  gun,  and  one  girl  with  the  capacity 
and  courage  to  handle  it,  could  have  pro- 
vided protection  for  eight  nurses  who  now  lie 
dead  in  Chicago.  The  blame  Is  not  Chi- 
cago's, for  similar  madmen  and  murderers 
have  butchered  helpless  victims  in  towns  and 
cities  all  over  .\merlca.  But  in  far  too  many 
Instances,  the  butchery  has  been  made  easier 
by  local  ordinances  which  prevent  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  from  owning  so  much  as  a 
pistol  for  defense. 

The  blame  rests  upon  a  society  grown  so 
soft  that  the  criminal  Is  coddled  by  the 
courts,  pampered  by  social  reformers,  and 
feared  by  the  ordinary  citizen.  Convicted 
felons  are  turned  loose  on  the  populace  by 
Indulgent  Judges.  Criminally  Insane  pa- 
tients simply  walk  away  from  treatment  cen- 
ters. Young  punks  are  slapped  on  the  wrist 
and  released  from  custody  because  of  their 
youth — as  though  adolescent  mad  dogs  are 
not  as  deadly  as  older  ones. 

The  police  can  do  only  so  much.  In  Chi- 
cago, even  as  the  nurses  were  living  out  their 
final  hours  in  mortal  dread,  the  police  were 
battling  to  preserve  law  and  order — and.  In- 
deed, their  very  lives — against  the  onslaughts 
of  rioting  Negro  mobs. 

So  it  goes  over  the  face  of  America.  A 
thin  blue  line  of  undermanned  jKiUce  seeks 
to  protect  society  against  criminal  elements 
which  dally  grow  bolder.  It  is  not  Just  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia — it 
is  here  in  Columbia,  and  In  Charleston  and 
everywhere. 

Unless  and  iintll  the  politicians,  from 
President  Lyndon  Johnson   on   down,   stop 


tolerating— If  not  actually  Inciting— public 
disturbances  and  disregard  for  local  laws,  the 
situation  will  get  worse. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  awaken  to  the  threat  which  Is 
literally  at  their  doors.  They  must  Insist 
upon  law  and  order,  and  they  must  provide 
both  financial  and  moral  support  to  the 
forces  of  law  and  order. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  rules  of  common 
sense  and  the  law  of  self-preservation  re- 
quire that  the  common  man  provide  some 
measure  of  protection  for  himself  and  his 
household. 

It  is  fantastically  Ironic  that  the  law  of 
the  Jungle  should  have  to  be  applied  in  the 
age  of  space  exploration  and  nuclear  energy, 
but  human  nature  still  involves  inhuman 
conduct.  And  so  long  as  the  social  forces 
are  tipped  in  favor  of  the  criminal,  the  pri- 
vate citizen  has  every  right  to  equalize  the 
balance  with  that  proved  equalizer — the  law- 
ful gtm. 


David  Hodges 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4,  1966 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  civic  and  community 
leaders  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to 
know  is  David  Hodges  of  Woburn.  Mass. 
Dave,  who  is  the  father  of  a  fine  family 
of  five  children,  and  nins  a  successful 
insurance  business  in  Woburn,  also  finds 
time  to  direct  a  number  of  major  city 
fund-raising  drives.  In  addition,  Dave 
has  been  a  long-time  Republican,  one 
of  my  principal  campaign  coordinators, 
and  a  former  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  in  Massachusetts. 

Audry  Lynch,  writing  in  the  July  27 
Issue  of  the  Woburn  Daily  Times  de- 
scribes Dave  Hodges'  many  activities. 
Dave  is  truly  a  model  of  civic  spirit  and 
imder  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
article  in  the  Record: 
IProm  the  Woburn  (Mass.)  Daily  Times,  July 

27,    1966] 
Man  About  Wobubn — Davld  Hodges  Devotes 
Spare  Time  to  Civic  Projects;  Is  a  Strong 
Booster  of  In-dividual  RESPONsiuiLrrY 

(By  Audry  Lynch) 
"At  this  point  when  I  meet  people  on  the 
street  they  don't  'Hello",  they  say  "How 
Much?'  "  quips  David  Hodges,  owner  of  an 
Insiu-nnce  Agency  on  64  Pleasant  Street 
Woburn. 

Mr.  Hodges  thus  describes  the  fact  that 
he  is  well-known  for  his  various  charitable 
and  civic  ventures.  This  humanitarian  ten- 
dency appeared  at  an  early  age  and  Mr. 
Hodges  became  a  champion  w.ir  bond  seller 
($7,000  in  60  days)  when  he  was  in  the 
seventh  grade 

Modestly  Mr.  Hodges  declines  to  take  much 
credit  for  his  various  fund-drive  successes 
and  Instead  attributes  this  succe.-^s  to  the 
charitable  climate  ot  Woburn.  "In  Woburn 
people  stUl  believe  in  being  good  neighbors 
and  helping  one  another  in  time  of  trou- 
ble", he  explains.  Some  times  this  spirit 
or  concern  extends  bevond  people  in  the 
taunedlate  city.  Mr.  Hodges  became  aware 
M  this  when  an  out-of-town  friend  was 
killed  in  an  unexpected  accident  He  per- 
»nally  conducted  a  fund  drive  to  aid  the 
Wdow  and  children  and  was  able  to  present 
*  fl.(XX)  check  to  the  family,     "i  sold  200 


tickets  alone  to  members  of  the  Woburn 
Lions  Club  and  they  didn't  even  know  the 
man,"  he  says. 

Compelled  by  this  sense  of  charity  Mr. 
Hodges  recalls  that  he  has  been  acUve  in 
all  the  major  fund-raising  drives  through- 
out the  City  in  recent  years.  One  of  hU 
favorites  is  the  Woburn  Scholarship  Pund 
organized  9  years  ago  to  assist  needy  stu- 
dents. The  financially  sound  Fund  give* 
away  about  $10,000  yearly  to  cover  about 
40  scholarships.  He  particularly  enjoys  the 
Fund  because,  "you  can  see  the  direct  re- 
sults immediately  and  100  percent  of  the 
funds  collected  go  directly  to  the  students." 
As  a  past  Secretary  of  the  Lions  and  a 
past  editor  of  its  weekly  bulletin,  Mr.  Hodges 
has  also  been  most  active  In  the  drives 
sponsored  by  that  organization.  In  fact  he 
was  a  cochairman  of  the  first  successful  fund 
drive  that  the  Lions  ever  organized. 

Mr.  Hodges'  charitable  activities  have 
covered  a  wide  range.  He  Is  a  retired  chair- 
man of  the  Red  Croes  and  a  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Advanced  Committee  for  the 
Red  Feather.  He  is  also  on  the  Board  of  the 
Woburn  Branch  of  the  "TMCA. 

Why  does  he  work  so  hard  on  these  drives? 
"I  came  from  a  humble  background  and 
have  found  success  here",  he  explains.  VJo- 
burn  has  been  good  to  me  so  why  shouldn't 
I  try  to  do  all  I  can  for  the  City?"  He  has 
been  a  past  Director.  Vice  President,  and 
Membership  Chairman  of  the  Woburn  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  As  Chairman  of  the  Sub 
Committee  on  Sites  he  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  site  chosen  for  the  new  Court 
House. 

The  sense  of  commitment  extends  to 
church  and  government.  As  well  as  commu- 
nity. A  self-made  businessman.  David 
Hodges  also  employs  a  practical  approach  to 
religion.  He  serves  as  Chairman  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  (raises  the  necessary 
annual  funds  for  maintenance)  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church. 

On  the  local  political  scene  Mr.  Hotiges 
unabashedly  admits  to  being  known  as  "Mr. 
Republican".  In  his  sphere  his  sense  of  duty 
Is  a  three-pronged  affair — country,  state. 
and  party.  He  is  a  retired  member  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee  and  has  served 
on  the  ByLaw  Committee  for  the  State.  In 
the  Brad  Morse  campaign  he  acted  as  the 
Regional  Coordinator  and  he  worked  actively 
for  Brooke,  Volpe.  and  candidates  on  the 
local  level  because.  "I'm  not  afraid  to  take 
stands."  According  to  Mr.  Hodges,  his  basic 
motivation  can  be  summed  up  in  the  words, 
"I'm  a  believer  In  Individuality  for  God! 
Country  and  Community." 

Despite  this  heavy  schedule  of  activities 
Mr.  Hodges  is  a  dedicated  family  man  who 
makes  time  for  family-centered  activities 
Almost  every  week  end,  winter  and  summer, 
the  Hodges  leave  their  home  at  16  Winter 
Street  to  spend  time  at  their  farm  In  New 
Hampshire.  He  ajid  his  wife,  Joanne,  and 
their  5  children.  Barry.  14.  Patty.  12.  Nancy  4 
and  Janice  3  and  David.  Jr.  5  months,  2  cats' 
and  1  dog  enjoy  these  trips.  HunUng,  fish- 
ing, skiing,  horseback  riding  and  swimming 
arc  Jointly  shared  family  activities.  His  trim 
athletic  figure  is  a  tribute  to  these  intrests 
and  Mr.  Hodges  reports  that.  "My  teenage  son 
Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  run  a  mile  evcrv 
day." 

An  ambitious  man.  Mr.  David  Hodges' 
formula  of  "liking  people  and  being  vour- 
self"  has  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a"  suc- 
ccs.sful  insurance  agency  where  he  emp'oys 
6  people  besides  himself. 

He  graduated  from  Woburn  High  School 
("I  was  a  nothing  In  high  school.  You 
couldn't  even  find  me  in  the  Yearbook") 
and  then  took  a  4-month  course  at  Maryland 
Casualty  Insurance  School  In  Baltimore 
Maryland.  He  was  In  the  service  for  two 
years  and  saw  active  service  in  Korea  for 
14  months.  Next  he  worked  for  an  Insurance 
competitor  In  Woburn  for  4  years      He  has 
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also  owned  hJs  own  construction  business 
^^.1^°^^"  insurance  agency  in  Lexington 
With  a  large  family,  thriving  business  and 
a  spirit  of  community  service,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Hodges  Is  a  "contented  but 
not  complacent"  man.  Happily  he  can  say 
I'm  pleaded  with  my  life  and  I  hope  nothine 
changes."  ° 


Ailten  Atomic  Energy  Plant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  1.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation  and  indeed  the  free  world  can 
be  proud  of  the  splendid  accomplish- 
ments of  the  atomic  energy  plant  in 
Aiken  County,  S.C. 

Materials   being  processed   there  are 
essential    net   only    to   defense    but    to 
our   space    and    astronautics    proeram 
cobalt   60  now   being   produced   at  the 
Savannah  River  plant  is  widely  used  in 
industry  and  medicine.    Research  being 
conducted  could  well  result  in  a  fantas- 
tic new  era  for  all  industry  and  science. 
Mr.  Speaker,  only  rccenUy  it  became 
my  honor  to  represent  Aiken  County  in 
the  Congress.     A  few  davs  ago  it  was 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  visit  for  the  first 
time  the  Savannah  River  plant.     I  was 
tremendously  impressed  with  the  dedi- 
cated, efficient  personnel  and  the  plant 
facilities.    Du  Font's  contribution  to  na- 
tional defense  and  to  the  progress  and 
welfare   of   the   United   States   is   well 
known.    Du  Fonts  dedication  and  devo- 
tion to  peacetime  uses  of  the  atom  as 
well  as  defense  is  manifest  everywhere 
at  the  Aiken  plant.     Both  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission   and  Du  Font   are 
enthusiastic   and   optimistic   about   the 
production  of  these  materials  for  peace 
and  for  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  the  Congress 
to  approve  the  Budget  Bureau's  recom- 
mendation of  $2  million  for  the  isotope 
laboi-atoiy  as  an  addition  to  the  present 
plant  laboratory.  This  will  be  a  sup- 
porting research  facility  to  further  study 
materials  for  peacetime  purposes. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the   outstanding  man- 
ager of  this  great  plant.  Nat  Stet.son 
delivered  a  timely  and  excellent  address 
recently  at  a  luncheon  in  Aiken  given 
In  his  honor.    I  commend  this  great  ad- 
dress to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  our  country : 
Re.marks  by   Mr.  N.   Stetson.  Man-.^cer.  Sa- 
vannah   River    Oper.ations    OrricE.    AEC, 
at   a   Luncheon   in   Aiken.   S.C.   o.n    July 
21.19C6 

As  you  know,  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
depends  on  fimds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  Its  year-to-year  operations.  The 
WaijhJngton  Headquarters  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  submits  an  annual 
budget  to  the  Congress  after  consultation 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  budget 
Is  examined  by  the  appropriate  Committees 
in  the  Congress,  after  which  operating  funds 
are  appropriated.  In  turn,  the  Commission 
advances  funds  to  its  various  contractors 
throughout  the  country  for  underwriting 
various  producUon  and  research  programs 
At  the  Savannah  River  Plant,  the  funds  are 
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advanced  to  the  Du  Pont  Company,  which 
operates  tlie  facilities  for  the  Commission. 

For  the  SaTanimh  River  Plant.  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  appropriate,  (or  &scal  year 
1967  which  begEin  July  1.  a  total  of  around 
•87,000.000.  This  $97,000,000  Is  for  normal 
operating  expenses,  salaries,  equipment,  and 
renovating  and  updating  of  facilities,  as 
required.  Annual  wages  and  salaries  are 
running  around  $50,000,000.  Oijerating 
funds  for  the  Plant  vary  by  some  degree  from 
year  to  year  but  we  do  not  foresee  at  this 
time  any  great  changes  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  DientloQ  this  because,  as  you  recall,  we 
shut  down  one  of  our  five  nuclear  production 
reactors  In  1964  as  a  result  of  tlie  Govern- 
ments decision  to  cut  back  on  Plutonium 
production.  This  created  some  uncertainty 
in  the  communities  near  the  Plant  that 
other  cutbacks  might  come,  thereby  further 
affecting  Plant  employment.  Continuing 
studies  are  made,  of  course,  on  the  need  for 
nuclear  weapons  materials.  In  view  of  that, 
I  would  like  to  say  something  on  the  vit.iliiy 
and  stability  of  the  Plant. 

The  1964  cutback  provided  a  real  op{X)r- 
tunlty  at  Savannah  River  for  exploring  In 
depth  oxir  capability  for  producing  radio- 
active materials  for  peaceful  uses  while  con- 
tinuing to  fulfill  our  weapons  mission.  Sa- 
vannah River  Is  already  the  World's  largest 
producer  of  Cobalt-60  which  Is  used  in  in- 
dustry and  medicine.  The  Plant  is  also 
the  majc»-  production  site  for  Plutonivmi-238 
and  Polonlum-210  which  are  reliable  heat 
sources  used  for  the  production  of  the  elec- 
tric power  needs  for  space  vehicles.  This 
means  we  cooperate  closely  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. To  give  you  some  feeling  for  the 
Btgniflcance  of  Plutonium-238  let  me  remind 
you  that  three  weeks  ago  the  material  made 
at  the  Plant  passed  its  Fifth  Anniversary  of 
reliable  electric  power  production  In  space 
In  the  Transit  satellite,  \ised  by  the  Navy 
to  slgrnal  tracking  stations  around  the  World. 
A  recent  demonstration  of  high  flux  opera- 
tion of  one  of  the  production  reactors  indi- 
cates thAt  we  can  Investigate  a  broader 
spectrum  of  possible  products  than  was  pre- 
viously feasible. 

As  you  can  appreciate,  the  facilities  at  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  are  highly  versatile 
tools.  This  has  come  about  due  to  the 
Initial  Intent  to  build  a  plant  with  capa- 
bility for  the  production  of  Plutonlum-239, 
Tritium.  tJranium-233  and  Polonlum-210, 
and  to  a  large  degree  to  the  highly  flexible 
and  versatile  features  provided  in  the  design 
by  the  Du  Pont  Company,  our  Contractor. 
So,  at  this  point  Ln  time  we  are  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  exploit  facilities,  which  were 
originally  Intended  only  for  weapons  mate- 
rial production,  for  the  production  of  radio- 
active materials  for  peacetime  nses  of  na- 
tional Interest.  This  is  an  area  of  interest 
about  which  both  the  AEC  and  Du  Pont  are 
enthusiastic  and  optimistic,  and  we  foresee 
some  useful  programs  in  the  future.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  have  any  large- 
scale  physical  expansion  of  f.xctlltles.  but  it 
does  mean  that  the  facilities  we  have  will 
probably  be  utilized  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage. 

For  example,  one  of  the  items  in  the  pro- 
posed 1967  budget  Is  a  $2,000,000  Isotope 
Process  Development  Laboratory  which  will 
be  an  enlargement  of  the  Savannah  River 
Laboratory,  the  supporting  research  facility 
for  our  operations.  The  construction  and 
operation  of  this  Isotope  Process  Develop- 
ment Laboratory  will  mean  we  will  have  a 
necessary  tool  for  the  development  of  plant 
scale  processes  for  producing  various  radio- 
active materials  and  development  of  methods 
for  safe  shipment  or  encapsulation  for  direct 
tise.  It  will  permit  a  broader  research  and 
development  base  for  exporlng  the  potential 
at  the  SavaniULh  River  Plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  variety  of  reactor  produced  mate- 
rials for  peacetime  purposes,  such  as  in  heat 
and  power  sources  for  space  vehicles,  and  un- 


der-the-sea  vehicles,  and  in  various  heat- 
ing devices. 

As  the  Laboratory  comes  up  with  new  ideas 
for  economic  production  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials for  peacetime  purposes — and  we  an- 
ticipate demand  for  these  materials  w^lU 
grow — It  will  in  turn  mean  inoro.ised  utiliza- 
tion of  our  reactors  in  the  Nation's  peace- 
time atomic  encgy  programs.  This  will  of 
course  diversify  the  production  activities  and 
therefore  contribute  uy  the  stability  of  the 
Plant.  While  our  present  mission  continues 
to  involve  primarily  production  of  materials, 
for  nuclear  weapons,  it  is  conceivable  that 
some  day  we  might  be  concerned  with  the 
production  of  peacetime  materials 

Let  me  iissure  you  tiiat  the  stability  of  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  is  one  of  our  piime 
objectives,  and  in  addition  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  In  Washington  is  sympa- 
thetic with  our  efforts  to  assure  maximum 
utilization  of  our  fficilltles.  Tlie  favorable 
action  by  the  Comml.sslon  concerning  our 
request  for  funds  for  the  I.solope  Process  De- 
velopment Laboratory  certainly  reflects  this 
attitude.  While  adjustments  may  come  from 
time  to  time  in  the  direction  of  our  pro- 
grams, all  m  all  we  feel  optimistic  about  the 
Plant's  future  operations. 

As  you  recall,  the  Du  Pont  Company,  our 
contractor,  had  a  peak  operating  employ- 
ment of  8.480  persons  in  June  of  1956.  Today, 
employment  in  Operations  is  5,582.  and  ap- 
pears relatively  suible.  The  atomic  Energy 
CommiSi-iion's  staff  at  the  Plant  currently 
totals  around  217.  and  together  with  employ- 
ment of  around  500  in  the  Du  Pont  Construc- 
tion Division,  our  work  force  now  totals 
around  6.500  persons  This  also  includes 
personnel  m  the  Forestry  Management  Pro- 
gram, which  is  operated  for  the  Commission 
by  the  US  Forest  Service,  and  personnel  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  Ecological  Lab- 
oratory on  the  Pl.vnt  site.  Under  the  for- 
estry program,  we  have  planted  90.000,000 
pine  trees  on  around  80,000  acres  and  are 
selling  pulp  and  saw  timber  to  private  users 
on  a  high  bid  basis.  Currently,  the  book 
value  of  the  pme  plantations  t.^tals  around 
$20,000,000.  which  is  about  $1,500,000  more 
than  the  Government  paid  for  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  site. 

AEC  officials  at  the  Plant  have  had  con- 
tinuing di.scus.5ions  with  various  leaders  in 
the  Aiken  Community  on  various  aspects  of 
plant  operations  and  Sv.me  of  the  potentials 
for  private  industry.  We  want  to  encourage 
even  greater  liaison  between  the  Pl.mt  and 
Aiken,  and.  of  course,  Augusta,  and  other 
communities  in  this  section.  We  Intend  to 
keep  community  leaders  advised  and  up-to- 
date  on  our  peacetime  wnrk  and  we  solicit 
your  cooperation  and  Interest. 

When,  and  if.  new  programs  or  major 
change."!  In  Plant  operations,  are  decided 
upon,  the  .atomic  Energy  Commission,  under 
its  policy  of  keeping  the  pviblic  advised,  will 
announce  such  changes  to  the  Public.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  or  need  clarification  on 
any  matter  at  any  time,  please  get  In  touch 
with  us. 

I  want  to  stress  tJiat  the  support  and  in- 
terest of  such  leaders  as  you  are  imptortant. 
It  Is  to  the  Community's  advantage  and  to 
the  Plant's  advantage  that  your  interest  Is 
evidenced. 
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Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission.  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial,  "Lawyers 


for  the  Poor,"  in  the  New  York  Post  of 
Tuesday,  July  26, 1966. 

The  New  York  Post  reix)rts,  and  wel- 
comes, endorsement  by  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
of  the  antipoverty  program  to  furnish 
legal  services  to  the  poor. 

The  lawyers'  association  thus  joins  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  supporting 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  "i^eighborjhood 
law  offices"  system. 

Six?aking  editorially,  the  Post  finds  it 
encouraging  that  the  spirit  of  collective 
good  has  inspired  both  organizations  to 
back  this  worthy  system. 
[From  the  New  York  iN.Y.)  Post.  July  26, 
19661 

L.^WYERS    FOR    THE    POOR 

Spe.iking  for  25.000  lawyers,  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Trial  Lawyers  Assn.  has 
voted  its  endorsement  of  the  "neighborhood 
law  office"  system  to  provide  legal  services  to 
the  poor.  By  this  act,  the  board  reversed  the 
position  of  its  officers  who  fought  the  system 
as  wasteful  and  Inferior.  The  TLA  has  sec- 
onded the  action  of  the  national  American 
Bm  Assn.  that  endored  the  idea  last  year. 

The  neighborhood  system  is  the  child  of 
the  old  legal  aid.  But.  as  Ed  Spare,  director 
of  the  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Law  at  Co- 
lumbia's School  of  Scx;ial  Work  and  former 
director  of  the  first  publicly  financed  pro- 
gram of  this  kind,  observes,  "The  new  plan 
is  more  firmly  financed  and  has  far  greater 
horizons." 

The  money  conies  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  providing  the  necessary 
finances  for  a  legion  of  full-time  lawyers 
scattered  across  the  country.  The  offices  are 
highly  accessible,  since  they  are  right  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  are  made  highly  visible. 
The  lawyers — most  of  them  drawn  to  the 
program  out  of  genuine  zeal- — seek  out  cases, 
very  often  with  an  eye  to  testing  law  and 
establishing  meaningful  precedents. 

It  is  understandable  why  some  Individual 
lawyers  are  not  pleased  to  see  full-time 
salaried  advocates  take  cases  that  might 
otherwise  provide  private  fees.  But  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  the  spirit  of  collec- 
tive good  has  inspired  both  the  American  Bar 
Assn.  and  the  Trial  Lawyers  Assn.  to  back  the 
neighborhood  system. 
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OF 
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Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  August  20-27  is  National  Drimi 
Corps  Week.  All  over  the  Nation,  in 
the  cities  and  to'wns  where  members 
of  drum  and  bugle  corps  live,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  will  join  to- 
gether in  celebration. 

Dioun  and  bugle  corps  are  for  the 
young  people  of  America;  young  men 
and  women  who  eagerly  support  the 
motto:  "Pageantry  and  Pati'iotism  on  the 
March."  Their  enthusiasm  and  high 
spirits  are  truly  admirable  as  they  com- 
bine their  individual  talents  to  bring 
pleasure  to  their  State  and  local  com- 
munities. 

The  art  of  the  drum  corps  Is  an  ex- 
pression of  order,  color,  symmetry,  and 
beauty.  It  is  an  art  which  demands  the 
highest  measure  of  discipline;  it  is  rigid 


and  exacting.  At  the  same  time.  Its 
emotional  impact  is  unequalled,  with  its 
brilliant  color,  pulsating  rhythm,  and 
brassy  blare  of  syncopated  jazz. 

The  group  spirit  of  the  young  men 
and  women  who  participate  in  drum  and 
bugle  corps  all  over  America  is  truly  ad- 
mirable. They  willingly  devote  many 
hours  of  their  spare  time  in  order  that 
each  appearance  by  their  group  meet 
the  high  standards  they  set  for  them- 
selves. In  their  loyalty  to  their  corps, 
and  in  their  pride  in  the  performance  of 
their  marching  routines,  these  young 
people  exhibit  the  finest  qualities  of 
American  youth. 

Participation  in  drum  and  bugle  corps 
instills  a  sense  of  patriotism,  respon- 
sibility, and  matui-ity  in  America's  young 
people.  Therefore,  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  today  in  offer- 
ing our  commendation  and  full  support 
to  National  Dinim  Coi-ps  Week. 


Horton  Citej  Potential  Privacy  Invasion  by 
Proposed  Central  Data  System 
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Culver  Notes  Contribution  of  Linn  County 
Engineer,  W.  G.  Harrington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 
Mr.  CULVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  Engineers 
has  elected  its  new  president,  W.  G  Har- 
rington, of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Harrington  has  served  as  Linn 
County  Engineer  for  the  past  7  years,  and 
in  that  position  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  second  largest  county 
In  the  State  of  Iowa. 

I  know  Mr.  Harrington  and  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  him  vari- 
ous matters  concerning  the  exercise  of 
his  responsibilities.  His  selection  by  the 
county  engineers  of  the  Nation  is  fit  rec- 
opition  of  the  important  role  he  has 
played  not  only  in  Linn  County  and 
Iowa,  but,  through  his  writings  and  pub- 
lications, throughout  the  Nation 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  article  about  Mr 
Harrington  which  appeared  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  of  July  19,  and  with  per- 
mission granted  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

COCNTT    E.VGINEERS    ELECT    HARRINGTON 

N.\TiONAL  President 

Linn  County  Engineer  William  G.  Harrlng- 
ton  Tuesday  was  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assn.  of  County  Engineers  at  the  Na- 
Uonal  Assn.  of  Counties  Annual  Regional 
«-oblems  Congress  at  New  Orleans 

H.arrlngton,  43,  of  308  Jacolvn  drive  NW 
nae  been  county  engineer  slnce"l959 

He  received  his  bachelor  of  science  In  civil 
engineering  at  Iowa  State  university  and  was 
county  engineer  in  Cedar  county  from  1953- 
M  and  in  Scott  county  from  1955-57 

He  was  district  engineer  in  charge  of  sec- 
^dary  roads  from  1957-59  for  the  Iowa  High- 
way Commission.  ^ 

,v.,km"^P^^'^  '^  ^^^  co-author  of  a  technical 
publication  "Maintenance  Guide  Manual" 
now  being  distributed  In  more  than  3,100 
©ountles  throughout  the  nation.  He  has  had 
more  than  40  technical  articles  published. 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  -r^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5,  1966 
Mr.  HORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  and  only  minority  member  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the   In- 
vasion of  Privacy  of  the  Government 
Operations    Committee,    I    am    acutely 
aware  of  the  concern  which  has  been 
created  by  the  proposal  for  a  computer 
data  center,  the  subject  of  our  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  on  July  26  to  28.    I  was 
particulariy  impressed  with  the  editorial 
"Too  Personal  by  Far"  which  appeared 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning. 
This  article  accurately  accounts  the  con- 
cern   of    our    subcommittee's    capable 
chainnan.  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Gallagher],  and  of  a  Congress- 
man Rosenthal,  and  myself. 

Becaase  of  the  precautionary  value  of 
the  editor's  comments,  I  want  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  The 
text  of  the  editorial  follows : 

Too  Personal  by  Far 
"Monster,"  "octopus."  "a  great,  expensive 
electronic  garbage  pail"— these  are  among  the 
choicer  epithets  members  of  Congress  are 
hurling  at  Uic  Federal  Government's  plan  to 
set  up  a  central  "data  bank"  contaimng  lots 
of  information  on  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
In  this  newspaper's  view,  the  scheme  deserves 
the  abuse. 

The  proposed  National  Data  Center  is  be- 
ing pushed  by  the  Budget  Bureau  ostensibly 
for  the  sake  of  efflciencv;  centralizing  co- 
ordinating and  exp.anding  information  in  the 
files  of  various  Federal  agencies  would  make 
the  stuff  easier  to  handle  and  get  at  Which 
according  to  a  good  many  opinions  expressed 
at  the  recent  hearings  of  a  House  subcom- 
nuttee,  is  a  large  part  of  the  trouble. 

The  group's  chairman,  Rep.  CoRNELros 
OALLAGHFR  of  New  JerscY.  noted  that  the 
pooled  information  could  include  a  man's 
schooling,  grades,  personality  traits,  credit 
rating,  income,  employment  and  "practlcallv 
any  other  aspect  of  his  life."  Such  a  wealth 
of  information  in  Federal  hands  Is  frighten- 
ing enough.  Mr.  Gallagher  thinks,  but  to 
make  It  worse  computers  are  untrustworthy 
guardians  for  it. 

As  a  couple  of  witnesses  explained  it  the 
machines  lack  Judgment:  they  can't  take  ac- 
count of  changes  in  people  or  their  motiva- 
tions or  extenuating  circumstances  In  their 
behavior  Yale  Professor  Charles  Reich  ob- 
fnrt^^^f  ^  information  gete  less  reliable  the 
further  it  gets  from  its  source  in  time  and 
distance  and  is  ultimately  "petrified"  In 
computers.  ■>      r-  vi      ^ 

The  more  fundamental  obfection,  of 
course,  is  that  a  central  data  bank  would  be 
a  flagrant  Invasion  of  privacy  and  hence 
an  affront  to  individual  liberties.  Both  Con- 
gres.-^men  and  several  witnesses  cited  the 
danger  of  its  getting  out  of  hand  and  be- 
ing used  for  evil  purposes. 

Federal  spokesmen  n.aturally  are  con- 
cerned to  change  the  unfavorable  image  of 

»nurnr*.P'°^*''*'  "  ^"^S^*  Bureau  con- 
^V,hH  *•  ,1°''  ^'"^Ple-  insisted  that  the 
public  s  idea  of  the  data  center  computers 
^  some  kind  of  all-seeing  Orwelllan  Big 
Brothers  Is  nonsense.  TTie  rebuttals 
though,  are  anything  but  reassuring. 

■Thu*  the  consultant  argued  that  the  ma- 
chines could.be  told  not  to  blurt  out  con- 
fidential information  and  could  be  taught  to 


disguise  Identities  with  a  special  code  .-ind 
sort  out  trick  questions  that  pose  as  sta- 
tL-^tlcal  inquiries  but  are  actually  intended 
to  elicit  Information  about  individuals 

The  disturbing  thing  about  the  explana- 
tion is  that'  if  the  machines  can  be  taught 
fill  those  lesfons.  somebody  has  to  do  the 
teaching— namely.  Government  officials 
wculd  be  progr.aming  the  computers  In 
other  words.  If  the  officials  were  so  Inclined 
thpy  could  reverse  the  safeguards  nllepedly 
built  In.  Depending  on  who  was  In  control 
the  machines  could  Indeed  become  Bic 
Brothers.  '' 

We  do  not  suggest  that  manv  officials 
would  attempt  to  abuse  the  power  Yet 
the  fact  is  th.at  even  as  it  is.  Federal  agencies 
have  been  known  to  harass  IndividuaU  or 
bucmes.ses.  Mst  as  some  of  them  have  not 
been  above  electronic  prying  and  other  viola- 
tions of  privacy. 

In  any  event,  it  is  a  cardinal  require- 
ment of  a  free  society  that  the  people  do  not 
entrust  their  liberties  to  the  whims  of  men 
In  power  but  rely  rather  on  wise  laws  to 
protect  them  from  oppression,  fnfortu- 
nately,  this  principle  h.os  been  much  eroded 
in  recent  years,  and  its  defeneration  tells  a 
good  deal  about  what  Is  wrong  In  the  rela- 
tionship t>etween  Individual  and  Govern- 
ment today. 

What  is  chiefly  wrong  Is  that  the  people 
have  permltte<-i  their  Government  to  grow 
so  excessive  in  size  and  power  that  It  can 
hardly  help  being  a  threat  to  them  even  If 
it  doeFn't  want  to.  A  Government  that  taxes 
so  hugely  and  harshly  must  acquire  a  vast 
aniount  of  information  about  the  citizens 
A  Government  that  feeks  to  subsidize  prac- 
tlcshy  every  segment  of  the  population  must 
acquire  still  more.  No  one  can  safely  as- 
sume the  Information  will  not  be  harmfully 
employed.  ■* 

Bigness  being  the  trend,  we  see  little  like- 
lihcKxi  that  the  Federal  obsession  with  ac- 
curnulating  personal  Information  will  be 
curbed  in  any  near  future.  But  at  least  it 
need  not  be  further  encouraged.  Congress 
Ehoiild  promptly  and  emphatically  dispatch 
the  Budget  Bureaus  incipient  octopus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  let  my  colleagues 
know  my  personal  expression  of  concern 
about  this  proposal.  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  Include  the  statement  I  made 
at  the  opening  of  our  subcommittee's 
hearings  on  the  computer  data  center: 

STATFMrNT   AT  THE    OPE.NINc    OF   HEARINGS    BY 

TOE  Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy  of  the  HorsE  Goveunment  Opera- 
tions COMMTTTEE 

Mr,  Chairman  the  mission  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee, investigating  instances  of  individual 
privacy  Invasion  caused  bv  or  contributed  to 
as  the  result  of  Feder.d  Government  action 
is  important  and  timely.  Clearly,  our  exneri- 
ences  and  endeavors  of  the  pa^t  vear  have 
proved  tills  point.  And.  I  feel  yoLr  exposi- 
tion  of  the  subcommittees  work  sets  forth 
with  special  significance  the  wisdom  of  Chair- 
m.an    Dawson    in    ciiorterlng    Uiis    Eubcom- 

Privacy,  .as  a  fundamental  freedom  of  the 
Arncrican  Citizen,  is  an  unquestioned  Con- 
stitutional right.  That  this  Subcommittee 
through  examination  and  exposure  has 
curbed  a  brand  of  overzealousness  on  the 
part  of  certain  Government  agencies  to  over- 
look this  right  In  personahty  tesUng  Is  a 
notable  example  of  the  inherent  protections 
to  be  found  in  our  Federal  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

As  significant  as  those  earlier  hearings  were 
I  have  become  convinced  that  the  mapnt-' 
tude  of  the  problem  we  now  confront  Is  akin 
^i,l  tJ"^"^^'  wrought  in  our  national  life 
With  the  dawning  of  the  nuclear  age  Pro- 
posals to  gather  in  one  central  locaUon  or 

wh<°.'?,%^;^''*  ,"'''''  ^^""^  ''"  ^^«  information 
Which  Federal  agencies  amass  on  the  citizens 
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of  this  country  are  suflBclently  filled  with  pos- 
slblUtles  for  privacy  invasion  that  I  believe 
It  Is  eminently  proper  for  our  Subcommittee 
to  conduct  this  Investigation. 

These  data  bank  concepts  are  a  product  of 
modem  technology.  Today,  the  computer  Is 
a  central  figure  In  our  society.  The  Increas- 
ing rate  at  which  It  will  change  our  lives  ex- 
ceeds the  Imagination,  exceeds  even  the 
Imagination  of  the  computermen  who  fos- 
ter It.  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  Dean  of 
Science  at  MIT  and  former  science  advisor  to 
President  Kennedy,  has  said : 

"The  computer,  with  Its  promise  of  a  mil- 
Uon-fold- Increase  in  man's  capacity  to  h;in- 
dl«  information,  will  undoubtedly  have  t-he 
most  far-reaching  social  consequences  of  any 
contemporary  technical  development.  The 
potential  foe  good  in  the  computer,  and  the 
danger  inherent  In  ita  misuse,  exceed  our 
ability  to  imagine  .  .  .  We  have  actually  en- 
tered a  new  era  of  evolutionary  history,  one 
In  which  rapid  change  Is  a  dominant  conse- 
quence. Our  only  hope  Is  to  understand  the 
forces  at  work  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  we  find  to  g\iide  the  evolutionary 
process." 

We  will  be  fortunate  If  we  are  able  to  keep 
these  processes  "evolutionary"  and  not 
"revolutionary." 

Assuming  the  best  for  a  moment,  let  ua 
regard  our  computer  systems  as  good  and 
fair  and  the  computerman  behind  the  con- 
sole as  honest  and  capable.  Even  In  these 
circumstances,  there  is  danger  that  com- 
puters, because  they  are  machines,  will  treat 
Ui  as  machines.  They  can  supply  the  facts 
and,  in  effect,  direct  us  from  birth  to  death. 
They  can  "pigeon  hole"  us  as  their  tapes 
decree,  selecting,  within  a  narrow  range,  the 
schooling  we  get,  the  Jobs  we  work  at.  the 
moikey  we  can  earn  and  even  the  girl  we 
marry. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  "It  can't  happen 
here";  our  grandfathers  said  that  about  tele- 
vision. 

Now.  let  us  compound  the  concern.  As- 
suming a  computerman  who  was  dishonest, 
unscrupulous  or  bent  on  injury,  there  would 
b«  nothing  sacred.  We  could  be  destroyed! 
Admiral  Hyman  Rlckover  has  expressed  a 
fundamental  concept  concerning  these  prob- 
Inns;  he  states  that  we  must  realize  that  the 
power  at  these  ootnputers  Is  technology,  and 
technology  mu«t  serve  man;  man  must  never 
blindly  accept  technology,  he  must  take  up 
the  challenge  and  control  It.  It  Is  a  force 
he  has  to  master  and  use  to  his  benefit. 

The  Admiral  exhorts  us  to  be  faithful  to 
individual  basic  values,  to  preserve  our  right 
of  privacy  and  independence  and  to  bend  this 
fantastic  new  technology  to  our  principles. 
It  Is  the  function  of  law  givers.  In  Admiral 
Rlckover's  view,  to  set  the  limits  within 
which  com.puteTmen  can  operate.  He  makes 
it  clear  that  this  Is  not  a  limit  on  science 
or  knowledge  but  only  on  our  use  of  knowl- 
edge and  technology. 

The  concept  of  such  contrcd  Is  ancient. 
Fire  controlled  is  our  friend;  uncontrolled 
It  is  devastating.  The  wheel  Is  man's  serv- 
ant and  yet  his  greatest  exterminator.  The 
computer  is  another  two-edged  sword.  It 
will  take  more  than  the  controls  of  the 
"horse-and-buggy"  days  to  use  computers 
for  our  benefit  and  yet  keep  them  from  mak- 
ing shreds  of  human  dignity,  privacy,  .vnd 
and  freedom. 

To  provide  an  example,  despite  the  flood 
of  technical  lafoguage  some  government 
consultants  use  to  camouflage  their  reccxn- 
mendatlons.  the  fact  remains  that  a  central 
data  service  bank  would  require: 

One,  that  confidential  Information  now  in 
government  files  would  be  forwarded  to  a 
new  group  and  use  for  other  purposes  than 
It  was  originally  given;  and 

Two,  that  a  new  group  would  have  the 
code  and  would  know  the  names,  addresses 
and  background  of  the  people  submitted  the 
confidential  Information.  i 


Tying  the  two  together  would  be  an  easy 
matter 

It  is  held  that  personal  dossiers  are  not  In- 
tended, but  no  thoughtful  computerman  can 
deny  that  they  are  a  loc;lcaJ  extension  of 
present  plans.  I  am  pleased  to  .say  that 
computermen  as  a  group  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  controlllug  in- 
formation storage  and  retrieval  so  that  no 
one  ever  will  be  able  to  take  away  our  basic 
freedoms   through  these  means. 

One  l.isl  point  the  art^ument  is  made  that 
a  central  data  bank  would  use  only  the  type 
of  infomiatlon  that  now  exl.sts  and  since  no 
new  principle  is  Involved,  existing  types  of 
safeguards  will  be  adequate.  Tliis  is  fal- 
lacious Good  computermen  know  th'at  one 
of  the  most  practical  of  our  present  safe- 
guards of  privacy  is  the  fragmented  nature 
of  present  information.  It  is  scattered  in 
little  bits  and  pieces  across  the  geography 
and  years  of  oiu-  life.  Retrieval  is  imprtic- 
tlcal  and  often  impossible,  A  central  data 
bank  removes  completely  this  safeguard. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  ways  will  be 
found  for  all  of  us  to  benefit  from  the  great 
advances  of  the  computermen.  but  those 
benefits  must  never  be  purchrus<Hl  .a  the  i>rice 
of  our  freedom  to  live  as  individuals  with 
private  lives. 


The  Leaguers 


Trouble  in  Ward  1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  civil  rights  bill,  which  we  have  be- 
fore us.  we  hope  to  further  meet  the 
problems   in   the   area  of  elections. 

Everybody's  civil  rights  suffer  when 
government  corruption  is  permitted  to 
bloom  with  the  full  sanction  of  local  of- 
ficials. One  of  the  great  blights  on  the 
city  of  Chicaero  is  the  notorious  political 
structure  in  the  first  ward.  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  telecast  in  July  by 
station  WBKG  of  Chicago,  which  merits 
review : 

TEOrBLE  IN  W.\RD  1 

When  is  somebody  In  authority  really 
going  to  investigate  conditions  In  Chicago's 
First  Ward? 

Much  has  been  published  and  said  about 
the  so-called  tie-up  between  politicians  and 
mobsters  in  the  ward.  But  it  seems  no  one 
has  nerve  enought  to  really  try  to  prove 
what  has  been  charged. 

There  are  allegations  that  mobsters  dic- 
tate the  fate  of  political  candidates.  Shake- 
downs and  mobster  Invasion  of  legitimate 
business  have  been  hinted.  Names  have 
been  named  and  accusations  have  been 
made. 

To  date,  there  is  more  shadow  than  sub- 
stance. 

We  believe  the  people  of  Chicago  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  Is  going  on  in  one  of  the 
more    Important    areas   of    the   city. 

Is  It  true  that  political  pressure  has  forced 
law  enforcement  officials  to  shy  away  from 
the  situation? 

Can  It  be  that  the  crime  syndicate  is  now 
so  powerful  In  the  First  Ward  that  the  moto 
Is  untouchable? 

These,  and  other  questions  have  gone  un- 
answered for  too  long. 

Isn't  it  time  we  had  some  answen? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  5.  1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  decade  we  have  witnessed  a 
mushrooming  growth  in  the  number  of 
active  civil  rights  organizations.  And 
only  2  years  ago  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  riveted  national  atten- 
tion upon  the  plight  of  the  poor  by 
launcliing  the  war  on  poverty.  All  this 
is  definitely  to  the  good;  however,  when 
large-scale,  Nationwide  programs  come 
into  being  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
overlook  and  forget  the  pioneering  efforts 
of  those  few  who  were  struggling  to  cope 
with  massive  problems  long  before  na- 
tional awareness  had  been  aroused. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  all-too-real  example 
of  such  foi-getfulness,  and  to  express  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  Leaguers,  a  Newark 
Negro  self-help  agency,  may  be  allowed 
to  perform  its  services  to  the  very  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

There  appeared  in  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  on  July  23  a  very  well  deserved 
editorial  tribute  to  the  Leaguers,  which 
I  now  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)   Star  Ledger.  July 
23.  1966] 
A  Poor  Excuse 
Perhaps  the  most  frtistrating  problem  of 
the  anti-poverty  program  iias  been  the  diffi- 
culty In  finding  groups  that  are  truly  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deprived  populace. 

The  repetitive  plaint  of  "who  speaks  for 
the  poor?"  has  baffled  and  thwarted  con- 
cerned officials  at  every  level  of  government, 
including  the  federal  poverty  project  Itself. 
There  Is  a  dearth  of  responsible,  bonafide 
groups  of  long  standing  that  have  worked 
with  the  poor.  It  Is  a  small  core  of  selfless 
and  dedicated  groups;  they  have  been  waging 
the  war  against  poverty  long  before  the 
massive  social  awakening  In  this  area.  It  has 
been  a  lonely  struggle,  in  the  shadows  and 
recesses  of  the  deprived  areas,  carried  on 
with  virtually  little  recognition,  devoid  of 
acclaim. 

Sixteen  years  ago.  long  before  the  des- 
perate search  began  to  find  spokesmen  for 
the  poor,  a  knowledgeable,  hard-working 
civic  leader  formed  a  Newark  grroup  called 
The  Leaguers.  It  was  a  social  service  agency 
conceived  to  fill  a  yawning  void  In  helping 
Negro  youngsters. 

It  was  honed  and  nurtured  by  the  deter- 
mination of  Its  founder.  Mrs.  Mary  Burch. 
The  Leaguers  became  a  vital,  viable  com- 
ponent of  the  comqiunlty  because  Mrs. 
Burch  Insisted  that  any  aid  extended  to 
youngsters  should  be  earned  by  performing 
tasks  for  some  social  agency.  "They  have  to 
learn  how  to  give  if  they  are  to  develop  into 
responsible  adults."  says  Mrs.  Burch. 

The  Leaguers  liave  come  on  bleak  days 
because  of  an  insufficiency  of  funds  In  the 
antl-f>overty  program.  The  United  Commu- 
nity Corp..  Newark's  anti-poverty  agency,  has 
had  to  omit  the  group  from  its  funded  pro- 
grams, along  with  other  cutbacks. 

It  is  an  action  that  has  a  special  Irony 
when  it  is  arrayed  against  the  achievements 
and  the  record  of  this  unpretentious  group. 
It  Is  an  agency  that  had  demonstrated  Its 
worth  and  value  to  the  community  befors 
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the  antl-poverly  program  uec.une  a  v.ay  of 
bureaucratic  life.  With  genuine  credentials 
of  performance,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  UCC 
will  be  .able  to  obtain  funds  in  the  near  fu- 
ture for  The  Le.aguers. 

This  imiKiverishment  of  funds  could  be 
deeply  hurtful  to  Newark's  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram, hitting  a  group  that  has  a  demon- 
strated ability  and  capacity  in  helping 
youngsters  from  deprived  families 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
[  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5.  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  mass  transit  legisla- 
tion has  been  our  traditional  reliance 
upon  the  car  and  the  highway.  Rather 
than  facing  up  to  our  pressing  urban 
mass  trarLslt  problems,  the  Congress  has 
voted  large  appropriation  after  large  ap- 
propriation for  highway  construction. 

To  ignore  mass  transit  is  lunacy,  for 
highways  cannot  solve  urban  transporta- 
tion problems  alone.  'Without  ample 
mass  transit,  our  cities  are  being  choked 
to  death,  i  have  long  recognized  this 
fact  and  have  sponsored  a  number  of 
bills  to  aid  mass  transportation.  Among 
these  are  H.R.  12850.  which  would  au- 
thorize grants  to  assure  adequate  com- 
muter sei-vice  in  urban  areas,  and  H.R. 
12852.  which  would  permit  a  State  to 
use  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  urban  mass  transportation. 

An  article  in  the  August  1966  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest  by  James  Nathan  Miller 
entitled   '"We  Must  Stop   Choking  Our 
Cities."  expresses  the  same  concern.    It 
concludes  that  our  big  cities,  tied  up  in 
endless    ribbons    of     expressways     are 
clearly  suffocating.     Mr.  Miller  finds  the 
only  solution   to   be   a   revision   of  our 
present  attitudes   toward  mass  transit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  consider 
in  the  near  future  the  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1966.    -We  must  take  mean- 
mgful  action  then  or  consign  our  cities 
to  straiigulation.    I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  carefully  the  urgent  situation 
descnbed  by  the  foUowing  article: 
[Prom    the    Reader's    Digest.    August    1966] 
We  Must  Stop  Choking  Ovr  Cities 
(By    James    Nathan    Miller) 
(Note.— Tied    up    In    endle.ss    ribbons    of 
expressway.?,   our  big  cities  are  clearly  suf- 
focating.    We  could  do  much  to  save  them 
by  revising  our  lopsided  and  ineffective  sys- 
tem of  federal  aid  to  urban  transportation  ) 
How  close  are  our  cities  to  liberal  bumper- 
to-bumper  curb-to-curb  automobile  satura- 
tion?    Ponder  two  cases; 

Last  January,  during  New  York  Citv's 
transit  strike.  Manhattan  was  choked  with 
an  almost  stagnant  mass  of  cars  from  river 
to  river.  Yet  the  traffic  volume  generally 
represented  increases  of  only  one  third  over 
that  of  a  normal  business  day. 

And  Boston.  Suddenly  on  the  afternoon 
of  December  30.  1963,  the  city  found  Itself 
jammed  solid.  On  street  after  street,  block 
after  block  In  an  ever-widening  circle  noth- 
m  moved.  Cars  coming  into  the  down- 
wwn  area  could  not  get  off  the  expressways 


so  clogged  were  streets  with  the  mass  of 
cars  trying  to  get  out.  It  took  until  9  pm 
for  poUce.  working  from  the  outskirts  In, 
to  peel  off  all  the  succeeding  layers  and  free 
the  Jam. 

What  caused  it?  Just  a  snowfall  a  cou- 
ple of  days  before  that  had  narrowed  driv- 
ing lanes  a  bit.  plus  a  day  of  pleasant  weath- 
er that  persuaded  a  lot  of  people  to  drive  to 
their  offices  or  to  downtown  stores. 

Tlicse  examples  are  merely  a  preview  of 
Ihings  to  come  if  we  continue  building 
highways  into  our  cities  at  the  present  rate 
For  today  we're  producliig  cars  one  and  a 
half  times  a  fast  ;i£  we're  producing  babies, 
and  in  some  cities  40  percent  of  the  usable 
Kind  ,-u-ea  is  already  devoted  to  driving  and 
parking.  Of  Denver's  338-acre  downtown 
core  area.  150  acres  are  devoted  to  the 
automobile.  The  car  monopolizes  40  per- 
cent of  Boston's  central  business  district — 
and  60  percent  of  Los  Angeles.  Nationally 
the  amount  of  city  space  we  devote  to  cars 
is  second  only  to  living  space:  40  percent  for 
homes,  28  percent  for  cars. 

HOW   TO   UNCORK'' 

Our  cities  are  not  approaching  a  traas- 
pKJrtation  crisis:  they  are  in  tlie  midst  of  one 
Consider  Atlanta,  which  has  been  building 
expresswaj-s  for  years.  In  1958  this  city  was 
so  clogged  with  cars  that  diu-mg  rush  hoiu^ 
downtown  eiatrance  and  exit  streets  operated 
at  11  percent  above  their  theoretical  capac- 
ity. Atlanta  has  now  built  81  miles  of  free- 
way, has  an  additional  34  miles  under  con- 
tract and  42  more  miles  programmed.  And 
the  situation  is  sUll  so  bad  that  a  radio  traf- 
fic reported  In  a  hovering  heUcopter  pleads 
with  listeners  to  stay  off  the  expressways. 

A  recent  cartoon  showed  one  such  an- 
nouncer broadcasting:  "The  situation— in  all 
directions — is  hopeless.     That  is  all." 

■Will  more  highways  uncork  Atlanta',?  bot- 
tleneck? Probably  not.  Already.  54  percent 
of  Atlanta's  downtown  land  is  devoted  to  the 
car.  And.  according  to  one  rule  of  thumb, 
every  new  three-lane  mile  of  expresswav  into 
a  congested  business  district  requires  Sto  12 
acres  of  new  parking  floor  space. 

Meanwhile,  all  over  the  countrv.  the  free- 
ways both  proposed  and  under  construction 
will  tear  up  valuable  real  estate  and  wipe 
millions  of  dollars  off  city  tax  rolls.  As  one 
transportation  official  says.  "We  have  made 
the  coverleaf  our  national  flower." 

The  highways  are  also  slicing  away  huge 
chunks  of  oiu-  cities'  history  and  individual- 
ity. San  Francisco  is  now  physically  cut  off 
from  much  of  its  fine  old  waterfront  bv  the 
shadow-casting  skeleton  of  a  two-level"  ele- 
vated highway.  A  six-lane  expressway  Is 
threatening  New  Orleans'  historic  French 
Quarter.  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  are 
crisscrossed  with  "Chinese  walls"  of  steel  and 
concrete— huge  structures,  in  some  cases  four 
layers  high,  that  spew  noise  and  smbg  and 
cut  off  neighborhood  from  neighborhood 
Even  when  sunk  below  ground  level,  as  in 
Detroit,  these  highways  cut  up  the  cities  as 
effectively  as  rivers. 

TWENTY-THREE  THOUS.AND   DOLLARS  PER   CAB 

But,  some  ask,  don't  commuters'  cars  on 
the  urban  expressways  pay  their  wav  in  toUs 
gasoline  taxes  and  license,  fees?  "  No  sav 
transportation  experts.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  these  roads  have  to  be  made  abnor- 
mally wide.  To  accommodate  rush-hour 
traffic,  a  city  highway  requires  many  more 
lanes  to  carry  a  given  amount  of  dally  traf- 
fic than  does  a  rural  highway.  Thus"  these 
City  roads  are  specifically  and  expensively 
designed  as  commuter  roads— but  the  com- 
muter pays  no  more  for  his  trip  on  them 
than  anyone  else.  (In  fact,  he  sometimes 
gets  special  reduced  toll  rates. ) 

Second,  these  extra-wide  roads  must  go 
through  the  world's  most  valuable  real  estate 
Thus  they  ooet  about  six  times  as  much  as 
rural  expressways.    For  InsUnce,  the  52-mlIe 
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DcLware  Expressway  through  Plul.uielplua 
will  cofet  $350  miUion-exactlv  the  .same  cost 
as  the  313-mlle  Keystone  Shortwav  now  be- 
ing built  .^cro6s  the  entire  state  of"  Penu.sv:- 
vania.  There  is  a  single  mile  In  the  Phila- 
delphia expressway  ihaf.s  now  estimated  at 
$70  million— and  may  go  to  $95  million  If 
the  City  succeeds  in  forcing  the  hifrhwav  de- 
partment to  cover  it  with  a  concrete  lid 
Though  urban  expressways  wll  comprise  only 
14  percent  of  the  Interstate  High  wav  mileace 
they  wll  cost  45  percent  of  the  totjil 

Thus,  the  commuter  is  being  subsidised  ' 
How  much  is  the  subsidv?  Pro.'^  William 
Vickrey  of  Columbia  Universitv  esunnied 
that  an  .addition  specificallv  required  to  han- 
dle nish-hour  traffic  on  a  projected  Wa.sh- 
ington,  DC,  highway  would  cost  an  addi- 
tional $23,000  for  each  commuter;  car 
B;-used  on  Professor  Vickrcvs  studies,  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association  in  New  York  Citv 
estimate.?  the  subsidy  to  urban  rush-hour 
motorists  as  ten  cents  a  niile  per  car  This 
is  Uie  equivalent  of  paying  each  motorist  the 
full  cost  of  (ras,  oil  and  depreciation  for  all 
his  commuting  travel! 

RtTBBER  TlRg  AGAINST  STEEL  RAIL 

There's  nothing  wTong  with  government 
subsidi^'iiUon  of  an  essential  public  service 
But  the  private  car  is  not  an  efficient  meth- 
od of  providing  the  service.  A  moving  c.r 
with  the  empty  buffer  area  around  it  con- 
sumes about  800  square  feet  of  space— the 
equivalent  of  two  large  living  room£— but 
during  commuting  hours  carries  onlv  about 
17  people.  So  three  expressway"  lanes 
crowded  with  cars  for  a  full  mile,  conuun 
at  most  a  thousand  people— or  the  equival- 
ent of  a  six-car.  double-decked  commutine 
train.  ^ 

The  fact  Is,  rail  transportation  at  rush 
hours  Is  up  to  40  times  more  efficient  than 
cars  as  a  passenger  carrier.  The  only  way 
to  make  a  highway  lane  comparable"  to  a 
rail  track  Is  to  fill  it  with  a  continuous 
stream  of  high-sjjeed  bu.'^.es  traveling  four 
to  five  seconds  apart.  Yet  we  go  on  build- 
ing expressways.  Los  Angeles  County  which 
now  boasts  nearly  400  i  liles  of  freewav  has 
another  622  miles  already  scheduled  for 
construction— $145  million  worth  budgeted 
for  this  fiscal  year  alone. 

WHO  WANTS  WPAT? 

We  keep  building  these  expensive  expres.«- 
ways  because  we  have  been  the  victims  of 
a  self-fuJfllllng  a-ssumption-  namelv.  that 
people  prefer  to  drive  to  worK.  This  Idea 
gained  ctn-rency  in  the  1950's  when  the  rail- 
roads, seemingly  headed  for  bankruptcv,  were 
forced  to  find  a  scapegoat  "We  lose  "monev 
hauling  commuters,"  thev  moaned  and  then 
did  everything  they  could  to  curtail  rail 
service.  Public  transit  svstems.  to.),  were 
old  and  archaic.  So  the  ideal  alternative 
seemed  to  be  the  glamorous  new  superhleh- 
ways.  ^ 

Since  1956.  we  have  poured  billions  of  the 
federal  taxpayers'  dollars  Into  citv  highways 
The  federal  government  pavs  90  percent  "of 
the  cost  of  a  highway  if  i't  is  part  of  the 
Interstate  System.  60  percent  if  its  not 
Yet  (until  two  years  ago)  no  federal  monev 
w.os  made  available  for  mas,=  -transit  bu.ses 
subways  or  commuter  railroads. 

The  result  of  such  lopsided  financing  ha.s 
been  a  lopsided  transportation  svstem.  In 
Boston.  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the  sub- 
ways and  many  commuter  railroads  struggle 
along  with  obsolete  equipment.  In  Los  Ange- 
les, which  has  more  freeway  miles  than  any 
other  city,  lack  of  public  transportation  fa- 
cilities was  a  major  cause  of  unemployment 
In  the  Watts  area,  scene  of  rioting:  Watts 
residents  without  cars  could  get  to  Jobs  In 
others  parts  of  the  city  only  with  tremendous 
difficulty.  Three  years  ago  San  Diego  had  300 
buses;  this  year  it's  down  to  239. 


■  See  "Our  Car-Strangled  Cities,"  The  Re.id- 
er's  Digest,  July  '65. 
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So.  lacking  good  alternatives,  people  do 
prefer  to  drlre  to  work.  But  would  they  f>r«- 
fer  the  car  IX  they  had  a  decent  choice? 

WHISK    THZM    DOWhfTO'WN 

For  years  I  have  seen  SLrBthand  proof  that 
the  answer  U  no.  My  home  Is  near  the  Har- 
mon station  of  the  New  York  Central  RaU- 
road,  a  major  stopping  point  for  all  its  main- 
line passenger  trains.  Service  Is  fast  and 
frequent,  with  seats  for  everybody  and  de- 
livery right  Into  the  middle  of  Manhattan. 
40  mllea  away.  Result:  Though  two  major 
highways  are  only  a  few  miles  away,  virtually 
all  commuters  go  by  train.  They  prefer  to 
read  the  paper  or  play  bridge  on  the  train  In 
the  morning,  to  snooze  or  have  a  drink,  in  the 
bar  car  In  the  evening.  Real-estate  agents 
tell  me  It's  one  of  the  community's  strongest 
selling  points. 

Today,  evidence  is  starting  to  come  In 
that  the  same  would  be  true  wherever  a  com- 
munity had  the  choice.  Since  1958,  for  in- 
stance, the  Philadelphia  area  has  been  im- 
proving its  services  with  modern  railroad 
cars,  speeded-up  schedules,  reduced  fares. 
new  station  parking  lots.  And.  says  Stuart 
Saunders,  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railrocul,  commuter  traffic  on  one  of  his  lines 
has  risen  250  percent  In  three  years. 

In  Chicago  since  the  mld-1950"8.  the  then 
money-losing  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railway  has  boldly  invested  t50  million  in  a 
program  to  vboo  back  passengers.  The  re- 
sult? Communter  traffic  has  been  rising 
about  four  percent  a  year.  Last  year  the 
railroad  made  a  profit  of  $1,387,000  from 
commuters.' 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  gives  the  most 
spectacular  refutation  of  the  people-prefer- 
highways  assumption.  In  1962  the  three  Bay 
Area  counties  voted  to  base  their  commuting 
future  on  rails.  Now  they're  building  a 
radically  new  rapid-transit  system  that  will 
whisk  residents  downtown  at  speeds  of  up 
to  80  miles  an  hour,  with  designed  seating 
for  everybody,  in  trains  that  during  the 
rush  hours  depart  every  several  minutes. 
Though  it  will  cost  about  one  billion  dol- 
lars— most  of  which  they'll  have  to  pay  them- 
selves with  an  Increase  In  the  property  tax — 
they  voted  It  in  by  a  60-percent  majority. 
(Then  laart  year  they  voted  to  turn  down  $340 
million  in  federal  funds  for  a  downtown  ex- 
pressway.) 

But  San  Francisco  also  Illustrates  the  big- 
gest obstacle  to  public  transport.  Although 
$80  million  in  federal  mass  transit  funds  has 
been  apiHled  for.  that  represents  only  eight 
percent  of  the  cost.  If  the  city  had  taken 
the  easy  way  out  and  built  highways,  the  fed- 
eral government  would  be  paying  90  percent. 

AN    END   TO    LUNACT 

And  that  U  the  crux  of  the  matter.  We  are 
penalizing  dtiea  that  try  to  find  a  non-high- 
way solution.  This  is  why  so  many  of  them 
continue  to  build  mile  after  mile  of  highway. 
And  It's  the  reason  we  should  change  the  law. 
to  provide  for  balanced  federal  aid  to  urban 
transportation — highways  where  needed,  but 
trains,  subways  and  buses,  too. 

President  Kennedy  called  for  such  a  change 
In  1963.  and  this  year  two  bills  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  One  calls  for  di- 
rect federal  subsidies  to  help  cover  the  losses 
of  commuter  railroads.  The  other  would 
maks  available  for  the  development  of  mass 
urban  transportation  the  money  now  reserved 
for  highways.  Though  neither  bill  Is  given 
much  chance  in  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, they  represent  an  awakening  to  one  of 
the  moat  urgent  problems  now  facing  the 
cities:  W*  must  put  an  end  to  the  lunacy 
whereby  we  make  it  "pay"  a  city  to  destroy 
Its  own  land  and  beauty  in  order  to  con- 
struct the  least  efficient  mechanism  for  bring- 


ing Its  workers  In  and  ov.t  We  must  re- 
verse the  trend  toward  making  our  metro- 
politan areas  what  New  Jersey  highway  com- 
missioner Dwtght  R.  G.  Palmer  warns  could 
become    one  big  spaghetti  bowl  of  lUghwnys." 


■  See  "Heavenly  Way  to  Run  a  Railroad." 
The  RMUler's  Digest.  May  '6S. 


Disrespect  for  Law  Coatributes  to 
Crime  Rise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

ur    TK.X.\3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my 
colleagues  share  my  own  deep  coiicern 
over  the  coiilinuing  increa.se  m  our  Na- 
tion's crime  rate. 

Recently,  in  Hoii.'^ton.  Tex  ,  one  of  our 
countr>''s  great  attorney.s.  Leon  Jawor- 
skl,  discu-ssed  this  serious  problem  in  a 
talk  before  the  Downtown  Rotary  Club. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  know  this  great 
man,  wlio  has  contributed  his  many  tal- 
ents to  our  country  whenever  called 
upon  to  .sene — from  the  war  crime  trials 
in  Nuremberg  to  his  current  aptxjint- 
ment  to  the  Pi-csidcnt's  Commission  on 
Law  Eiiforcement  and  .Administration 
of  Justice.  My  deep  friendsiiip  for  Leon 
is  exceeded  only  by  my  respect  for  his 
ability  and  Integrity,  and  I  respectfully 
commend  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  the  excellent  summary 
of  his  remarks  as  reported  by  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  of  July  31,   1966: 

Dl.":HESPrtT    FOR    I.\W    CONTRtDLTES    TO    CRIME 

Risk 

I  Leon  Jaworskl.  a  prominent  Houston  at- 
torney and  civic  leader.  Is  a  member  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice. 
The  following  is  a  portion  of  an  address  on 
the  problem  of  rising  crime  which  he  de- 
livered Thursday  i>efore  the  Downtown  Ro- 
tary Club  ) 

On  July  26,  1965,  a  concerned  President 
announced  to  his  people  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  to  study  the  en- 
tire sp)ectrum  of  crime  in  our  nation  and 
to  reconunend  ways  and  means  of  bringing 
about  is  reduction  and  prevention. 

He  named  the  attorney  general  as  chair- 
man and  appointed  from  a  cross-section  of 
professional  and  business  life  18  members 
to  serve  with  him. 

In  advising  me  of  my  appointment  to  this 
commission,  the  President  stressed  particu- 
larly that  "the  mounting  crime  rate  and  the 
unprecedented  Lncie'.ise  m  the  incidence  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  are  matters  of  deep 
concern    to   me   and   to   most   Americana." 

.  .  .  The  fuU  impact  of  how  deplorable  the 
situation  was  did  not  reach  me  until  the 
first  meeting  of  the  commission.  There  I 
listened  to  a  narration  of  numerous  appall- 
ing facts  and  figures  but  nothing  Jolted  me 
so  much  aa  the  stark  rep>ort  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  that  in  1964,  58.8 
percent  of  those  arrested  for  "serious  of- 
fenses" ranged  In  age  from  10  to  19,  and  73.6 
percent  of  these  arrests  were  of  persons  In 
the  10  to  24  age  bracket. 

Included  In  the  category  of  "serious  of- 
fenses" are  homicide,  rape,  robbery,  bur- 
glary, auto  theft,  larency  of  property  over 
the  value  of  $50.  and  aggravated  assault. 


FIVE    ANSWERS    SOUGHT 

I  hoard  the  President  challenge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  to  find  the  answers 
to  these  five  specific  questions: 

Why  one-third  of  all  parolees  revert  to 
crime. 

Why  one  man  breaks  the  law  and  another 
living  in  the  same  circumstances  does  not 

Wliy  drug  addiction  Is  increasing  among 
young  people 

Why  org.xnired  crime  continues  to  exp.ind. 

Why  Juvenile  delinquency  knows  no  eco- 
nomic or  educatioiul  boundiiries. 

J,  Edgar  Hoover,  the  efficient  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  told  us 
that  "the  first  six  montiis  showed  crime 
still  on  the  upward  trend.  In  fact,  since 
1958.  crime  has  increased  almost  six  tlnies 
faster  than  the  growth  of  our  national  popu- 
lation." 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work 
of  the  commission  and  I  am  heartened  by 
the  depth  of  tlie  research  already  completed 
HJid  that  now  Is  In  the  mill. 

What  tlie  final  result  of  the  commission's 
study  and  the  te.xt  of  its  recommendations 
will  be  cannot  be  foretold  for  much  remains 
to  be  done.  .  .  . 

I  have  a  genuine  concern  for  the  strengrth- 
enlng  of  our  law  enforcement  processes  and 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  rights  of  the 
person  charged  with  crime. 

Similarly  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  criminal. 

WHY    THE    FIRST    OFFENSE? 

But  what  arrests  my  attention  most  is  the 
cause  of  the  commission  of  that  first  major 
offense — especially  by  the  young  person. 

In  the  end.  It  will  not  be  the  enactment 
of  new  legislation  that  will  control  Juvenile 
delinquency.  To  be  sure,  the  narcotics  traffic, 
for  example,  makes  Its  contribution  to  yotith 
crime  as  well  as  adult  crime.  .  .  . 

But  the  growing  crlm^  rale  among  the 
youth  of  our  land  cannot  be  traced  to  nar- 
cotics or  to  •  alcohol  or  the  automobile  or 
other  instrumentalities  alone,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. The  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
crime  will  aid  more  than  all  else  to  bring 
about  a  change. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  understood  that  I  sun 
merely  expressing  my  own  views  and  not 
those  of  the  commission  in  these  comments. 
These  personal  views  include  the  belief  that 
we  are  living  in  a  society  that  Is  entirely 
too  tolerant  of  law  violations  and  law  vio- 
lators. 

Even  In  our  own  experiences,  we  are  In- 
clined to  view  with  indifference  the  commis- 
sion of  petty  offenses  of  one  kind  or  another 
by  ourselves  or  members  of  our  family.  Yet 
we  expect  oiu-  children  to  be  a  generation 
obedient  to  the  law. 

Dr.  George  Beto,  director  of  the  Texas 
Department  of  Corrections,  whose  Judgment 
I  prize  highly,  told  me  not  long  ago  that  he 
thought  the  Juvenile  delinquency  problem 
was  attributable  primarily  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  home. 

In  his  words,  "The  home  Is  not  the  haven 
of  refuge  It  once  was." 

Our  studies  may  bear  him  out.  It  may 
be  that  parents  are  becoming  Increasingly 
derelict  In  not  Implanting  In  their  children 
a  keener  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

It  may  be  that  not  enough  time  is  devoted 
to  family  discussions  on  the  subject  of  re- 
spect for  law.  Perhaps  the  school  can  be 
of  greater  assistance  in  this  regard.  Our 
studies  may  tell. 

CHANCED    PATTERNS 

Changed  patterns  of  life  of  our  society  by 
urbanization  and  greatly  Increased  personal 
mobility  may  underlie  the  youth  problem. 
If  BO,  there  must  be  created  changed  pat- 
terns to  combat  these  aggravations. 

We  may  find  that  a  way  of  coping  wltb 
some  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  contrili- 


uting  to  Juvenile  crime  is  by  concerted 
parent-teacher  associations  and  kindred  or- 
ganizations. We  are  told  that  dropouts  m 
school,  idleness  and  poverty  all  represent 
fertile  fields  for  the  breeding  "of  crime  among 
the  youth.  .  .  . 

When  I  asked  Homer  Garrison.  Jr.,  the 
highly  respected  director  of  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  miblic  Safety,  for  his  views  and 
suggestions  on  the  causes  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  crime  rate  he  listed  promi- 
nently as  one  of  the  primary  causes  "a  gen- 
eraly  free-wheeling  society  enjoying  unprec- 
edented prosperity  without  sufficient  regard 
for  responsibility,  particularly  proper  youth 
development." 

Because  of  the  need  of  passing  on  highly 
controversial  issues  of  great  public  Interest, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
to  a  lessor  degree  some  other  courts,  have 
become  the  targets  of  sharp  adverse  criti- 
cism. Some  of  the  Supreme  Court's  much 
discussed  decisions,  we  all  know,  have  been 
highly   unpopular  in   some  places. 

DISAGREEMENT 

To  disagree  with  the  court's  decision  and 
to  offer  constructive  criticism  is  the  unques- 
tioned prerogative  of  every  citizen.  In  fact. 
I  consider  it  a  responsibility  of  the  informed 
citizen  to  do  so. 

Not  long  Ago  I  came  out  on  the  short  end 
of  a  five  to  four  decision  and  I  still  don't 
know  how  to  rationalize  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  with  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  voice  my  respectful 
disagreement  with  that  decision.  But  the 
criticism  of  too  many  of  us  is  not  fair  or  ob- 
jective, but  purely  emotional. 

If  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  court 
rulings,  under  our  system  of  government  the 
people  have  their  orderly  recourse  bv  resort- 
ing to  appeals,  legislation  or  constitutional 
amendment,  depending  on  the  subject  in- 
volved and  the  court  making  the  ruling  ob- 
jected to. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  recent  Miranda 
decision  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  set  out 
guidelines  for  interrogating  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  confessions. 

Perhaps  the  critics  may  fairly  claim  that 
the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  that  de- 
cision, but  it  has  not  been  too  many  years 
ago  that  In  actual  practice  it  had  swung  loo 
far  in  the  other  direction. 

The  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
against  self-incrimination  were  being  violated 
In  too  many  instances  and  this  is  what  pro- 
duced the  reaction. 

That  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
88  well  as  the  new  Texas  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  will  require  adjustments  in  law  en- 
forcement methods  is  clear  but  whether  It 
constitutes  the  blow  to  law  enforcement 
that  some  claim  is  not  so  clear. 

I  have  great  admiration  for  the  resourceful- 
ness of  our  law  enforcement  officials  and  al- 
though the  task  of  proving  guilt  in  some 
cases  may  now  be  more  difficult.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  little  extra  effort  on  their  part 
will  go   far   to  overcome   the  handicap. 

CANCEROUS    SELECTIVITY 

The  attitude  of  selectivitv  as  to  *hich  laws 
or  court  orders  to  obev  and  which  to  defy  is 
cancerously  dangerous  to  our  svstem  of  gov- 
ernment tmder  law. 

To  rest  upon  or  hide  behind  the  claim 
that  if  one's  conscience  speaks  the  contrary 
justification  exists  for  ignoring  laws  or  de- 
wees  is  but  to  say  that  the  rule  of  law  Is 
not   to    be    the    governing   yardstick   of    our 

i^on^'n  '°"^"^'  "  l^ils  philosophy  is  to  be 
aaopted,  where  are  we? 

If  the  civil  rights  leader,  for  example  in 
good  conscience  disobeys  a  law  or  decree  be- 

?JifM!  °"^'"!''^^  '"^  '"°''^'  '^«"«'^  °f  What  is 
nght  then  why  should  not  his  antagonist  also 
oe  free  to  exercise  this  prerogative?    And  If 

toeii  !,l!f^''*',°"""^^  '^"'^  segregationists,  as 
these  designations  are  commonly  used  are  to 
oe  exempt  from  obedience  of  laws  on  conscl- 
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entious  grounds,  why  should  not  the  exemp- 
tion extend  to  the  bookie  in  Texas  who  in  his 
heart  can  see  no  moral  wrong  in  the  placing 
of  bets  on  horseracing  or  to  the  tavern  op- 
erator In  our  state  whose  conscientious  be- 
liefs lead  him  to  no  moral  differentiation  be- 
tween the  sale  of  whiskey  by  the  drink  and 
the  sale  of  a  fifth  by  the  liquor  store. 

The  conscientious  objector  to  the  income 
t,ax  may  find  this  philosophy  quite  appeal- 
ing. 

DANGEROUS     BUSINESS 

This  line  of  rea.soning  can  be  exrended  ad 
infinitum  and  to  major  crimes,  as  well  The 
inevitable  result,  whether  this  attitude  be 
confined  to  misdemeanors  or  include  felonies 
is  to  weaken  the  foundation  on  which  our 
system  of  law  and  order  rests 

It  goes  beyond  such  weakenini:.  in  fact, 
for  It  tends  to  destroy  our  moral  concern 
for  what  we  now  consider  wrong  and  evil. 
for  If  one  type  of  law  now  considered  to  be 
v^lcked  Is  to  be  violated  with  indifference  and 
impunity,  soon  another  will  fall  victim  to 
this  practice.  A  moral  callousness  to  the 
preservation  of  what  we  now  consider  to  be 
right  and  decent,  reminiscent  of  the  days  of 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  BTmpire.  mav  well"  fol- 
low. 

So  long  as  a  law  or  a  set  of  laws  are  on  our 
statute  books,  it  is  dangerous  business  to  sub- 
ject them  to  mass  violations.  For  common 
disrespect  of  one  law  is  sure  to  breed  an  atti- 
tude of  disrespect  for  other  laws  and  if  law- 
after  law  Is  to  wither  on  the  vine  of  disre- 
spect, society  will  be  retrograding  to  the  law 
of  the  Jungle. 
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his  class  at  tlie  behest  of  the  President  his 
statements  Indicate  that  the  administration 
is  beginning  to  worry  about  inflaUon  and 
probably  chiefly  because  the  voters  are  worry- 
ing about  inflation.  And  it  Isn't  likely  that 
all  of  the.m  are  going  to  be  put  off  in  their 
questioning  by  the  ducking  that  cjindidates 
for  Congress  try. 

They'll  want  plain  Utlk,    Even  better  wo^id 
br  more  effective  action  in  Washington. 


Freeman  on  How  To  Win  Votes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5.  1966 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
titled  "Freeman  on  How  To  Win  Votes," 
which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une for  August  1,  1966,  is  another  illus- 
tration of  how  disillusioned  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  ha^  become  with  administra- 
tion policies. 

Despite  the  administration  s  desperate 
campaign  to  win  back  the  confidence  of 
farmers,  I  agi-ee  with  the  editorial  when 
it  said : 

And  It  Isn't  likely  that  all  of  them  (the 
voters)  are  going  to  be  put  off  in  their  ques- 
tioning by  the  ducking  th.it  candidates  for 
Congress  trv. 


The  editorial  follows : 
IFroni    the    Minneapolis    (Minn  i     Inbune. 
Aug.   1.   19661 
Freeman  on  How  To  Win  Votes 
A    reporter   for   the    Chicago   Tribune    was 
mistakenly    ushered    into    a    meeting    where 
Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  advised  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  for  Congress  on  campaign 
techniques.      One    candidate    asked    how    to 
field    questions    on    climbing    living    costs 
Preenian  said: 

'Tve  been  trying  to  figure  out  an  answer 
to  that  question  for  six  years.  Slip,  slide  and 
duck  any  question  of  higher  consumer  prices 
if  you  possibly  can.  Don't  get  caught  in  a 
debate  over  higher  prices  between  housewives 
and  farmers.  If  you  do,  and  have  to  choose 
a  side,  take  the  farmer's  side.  It's  the  right 
side  and,  besides,  housewives  aren't  nearly 
as  well  organized." 
Whether  or  not  Freeman  was  conducting 


Constituent  Mail  Against  Title  IV  Housing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

]-N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  5.  1966 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  many  Members  have  received  letters 
from  constituents  who  are  opposed  to  one 
or  more  sections  of  the  1966  civil  rights 
bill,  but  I  am  also  sure  that  for  the  most 
part  the  opposition  is  concentraird 
against  the  open  housing  section  of  title 

Our  office  has  received  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  a.s  well 
as  one  petition  .signed  by  over  400  in  op- 
position to  the  bill.  'We  have  onlv  three 
communications  in  support  of  H.R. 
14765.  There  were  many  well  expressed 
thoughts.  The  objectives  were  clearlv 
stated  in  a  logical  manner.  I  have  asked 
consent  to  put  these  in  the  Record  to 
share  these  thoughts  with  other  Mem- 
bers. 

In  reply  to  my  people  I  have  explained 
I  supported  every  civil  rights  bill  over  the 
past  years.  I  have  taken  the  time  to 
point  out  there  may  be  moral  considcia- 
tions  in  the  present  effort,  but  I  have 
added  Congress  has  no  authority  to  en- 
force morality.    It  must  be  voluntaiv 

My  objection  to  title  IV  is  that  "the 
proposal  is  unconstitutional.  It  violates 
freedom  of  contract.  I  cannot  see  how 
the  commerce  clau.se  can  support  such  a 
bill.  Once  a  new  home  is  completed,  it 
is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  in- 
terstate commerce.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
commerce  clause  can  support  such  a  bill 
Many  have  asked  me  about  the  Mathias 
amendment.  As  far  as  I  can  see  it  is 
simply  the  original  proposal  in  a  smaller 
do.se.  If  the  original  bill  is  uncon- 
stitutional, the  Mathias  amendme-it  is 
equally  unacceptable. 

There  follows  below  isomc  excerpts 
from  correspondence  received  bv  our  of- 
fice. The.se  quotations  should  prove  the 
concern  of  the  people  of  the  Fourtli  Mis- 
soun  District  about  the  enactment  of  the 
housing  section  of  the  civil  rights  bill: 

M,'<ny  consider  amendments  and  w.itertd- 
down  versions  as  diversionarv  tactics  to  get 
a  foot  in  the  door  to  open  it  up  for  more 
stringent  legislation  in  the  future 
There  is  also  a  grave  question  on  constitu- 
tionality of  the  bill  ,  ,  ,  There  is  a  slmmer- 
ng  undercurrent  of  feeling  against  this 
Ieg:slation  .  .  i  think  that  this  will  be  one 
of  the  biggest  Issues  of  the  vear  -  even  bieeer 
than  Vietnam.  "  * 

I  have  long  believed  in  ihe  desirabilitv  of 
Civil  rights  legislation  relating  to  public'  fa- 
cilities  and    prohibiting    public    laws    which 
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t«nd  to  create  restrlctiona  against  any  psw- 
tlculu-  clan  of  citizenry.  However.  In  my 
opinion,  the  proposed  leglalatlon  will  serve 
no  sucb  purpoee.  but  will,  in  fact,  create  a 
dangerous  situation  ...  It  will  undermine 
the  Inatltution  of  private  property,  which 
haa  long  been  one  of  the  biilwarks  of  our 
form  of  society.  It  would  invade  the  right 
of  privacy,  which  I  think  Is  the  inherent 
right  of  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

Surely  It  is  my  right  to  sell  or  rent  my 
home  to  whomever  I  choose,  without  the 
fear  of  a  lawsuit  or  some  form  of  retalia- 
tion ...  Is  this  not  forced  rathrr  th;ui  fair 
housing? 

Ownership  of  one's  home  according  to  hl.s 
individual  choice  is  one  of  the  prime  goals 
of  all  responsible  people.  I  f^nd  most  re- 
sponsible Americana  consider  H  R.  14765  to  be 
a  forced,  not  fair,  housing  bill,  depriving  us 
of  a  basic  individual  freedom,  the  choice  to 
dispose  of  or  rent  our  property  as  we  choose. 
If  this  bin  is  passed  it  will  bring  the  greatest 
tragedy  to  our  nation  that  we  have  known 
since  the  Civil  War  was  fought.  i 

I  wonder  what  comes  over  the  minds  of 
men  who  are  voted  Into  these  lawmaking 
positions  that  they  would  pass  laws  to  take 
away  freedom  from  their  fellow  men  who 
helped  put  them  in  office.  I  hope  and  pray 
Messrs.  Edwako  Lono,  Stuart  Symington. 
and  William  Randall  are  not  of  this  cali- 
ber. 

Property  owners  have  taken  pride  in  the 
ownership  of  their  homes,  suvd  often  wish 
to  cbooae  the  buyers.  There  are  many  white 
families  who  are  known  to  be  undesir- 
able ...  A  property  owner  should  be  able  to 
say  whether  or  not  he  chooses  to  rent  or  sell 
to  them. 

The  1966  so-called  Civil  Rights  bills.  S. 
3298  and  H.R.  14765.  tsike  away  far  more 
rights  than  they  give  and  will  ultimately  be 
an  albatross  around  the  neck  of  people  of 
every  race,  religion  and  national  origin. 

No  matter  how  you  amend  the  housing 
section  to  Include  or  exclude  certain  people, 
the  principle  la  wrong.  The  right  to  pri- 
vate piuyetty  Is  being  Jeopardized  when 
anyone  (big  operator  or  Individual  home- 
owner like  myself)  cannot  freely  choose  how 
they  are  going  to  dispose  of  their  propwrty 
baaed  on  available  offers  regardless  of  what 
other  people  think  they  should  do. 

It  seems,  slowly,  one  by  one,  our  govern- 
ment la  taking  away  our  freedoms.  This 
last  blU  would  really  be  the  climax. 

Legislation  which  demands  immediate 
compliance,  rather  than  educational  proc- 
esses couM  well  mean  Injury  and  humilia- 
tion to  people  whom  we  have  claimed  as  otu- 
frlenda  for  many  years,  and  in  whom  we 
have  an  abiding  respect  and  admiration 
.  .  .  certainly  equal  opi>ort unity  Is  a  won- 
derful objective  and  I  for  one,  would  not 
want  to  deprive  any  one  of  it.  but  is  the 
proposed  method  set  out  the  best  way  to 
accompllsb  the  desired  end?  .  .  .  This  is 
not  altogether  a  question  of  integration, 
or  trying  to  limit  another  because  of  race 
or  color,  but  more  a  "standard  of  living" 
problem  where  people  try  to  maintain  a 
certain  "standard  of  neighborhood"  and  that 
includes  people  of  every  color  and  be- 
lief ...  In  our  business,  when  a  home  Is 
listed,  we  go  to  the  neighbors  with  the  in- 
formation so  they  may  have  opportunity 
to  assist  the  selection  of  their  new  neigh- 
bors. 

liiy  objection  is  not  against  Equal  rights, 
but  I  oppose  the  unequal  right  of  one 
dtlEen  to  force  another  against  his  will  to 


dispose  of  his  personal  belongings,  even  at 
considerable  loss. 

Title  rv  would  force  a  home-owner  or 
other  residential  property  owner  to  sell 
or  rent  his  property  to  persons  other  than 
thoee  of  his  choice  ...  I  doubt  that  I  have 
ever  re.^d  a  bill  wliich  Is  so  de.structive  of 
the  rights  of  private  property  ownersliip  as 
is  this  one  ...  we  must  recognize  that; 
bias  or  prejudice  are  spiritual  defects  wliich 
no  secul.ir  law  can  cure  .  .  .  This  is  my 
home.     At  least.  1  thought  it  was. 

We  protest  a  law  that  gives  one  per.son 
the   right   to  force  another   to  enter  into  a 

contract  against  his  will.  We  protest  this 
attack  on  the  freedom  of  choice  in  disposing 
of  private  property.  Race  relations  will  be 
retarded,  not  advanced,  by  this  bill.  Equal 
opportunity  in  housing  is  making  progress 
under  the  influence  of  voltuitary  eiforts  of 
church,   school,   and   people  of  go-xl   will. 

We  do  object  to  the  rights  to  force  an  un- 
willing owner  to  enter  into  a  contract  at 
the  expense  of  the  owner's  Individual  human 
right. 

I  know  of  no  quicker  way  to  discourage 
home  ownership  than  to  leglsKit*  conditions 
causing  the  forced  sale  and  thus  putting 
an  extreme  detriment  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  homeowner.  .  .  .  The  forced  sale  or 
rental  of  property  is  not  a  question  of  race, 
color,  or  creed  but  a  question  concerning 
the  basic  freedom  of  decision  which  should 
rest  with  the  o-s-ner  of  such  property. 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  gives  some 
consideration  to  the  people  who  have  .saved 
their  money  after  taxes  and  purch:u-ed  prop- 
erty, for  tliey  are  the  bulwark  of  this  coun- 
try and  always  have  been.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable that  Congress  sponsors  a  meas- 
ure which  is  overwhelmingly  opposed  by 
the  people. 

The  people  of  Kansas  City  are  watching. 
Our  home  is  very  dear  to  us  and  our  freedom 
will  be  gone  if  .^juch  bills  as  this  one  are 
passed.    Please  be  Arm  and  stand  up  for  the 

rights  of  Americans, 

In  the  final  analysis  I  still  want  to  be 
free  to  choose  my  own  way  of  life  without 
having  a  dictatorial  government  telling  me 
what  I  must  and  must  not  do.  It  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  In  an  effort  to  satisfy  the 
colored  element  of  the  country  that  many 
of  the  basic  frc<^om.-;  that  our  wonderful 
country  was  founded  upon  are  being  taken 
away.  I  am  not  against  the  colored  people 
but  I  think  that  this  bill  is  harmful  to  all 
Americans. 

Please  do  not  vote  our  right  away  to  ex- 
ercise 'Freedom  of  Choice"  in  contracting 
for  the  sale  or  rental  of  property.  ...  In  trying 
to  overcompensate  to  the  minority,  you  will 
be  taking  their  right  away  .xs  well  as  the 
right  of  the  majority. 

I  do  not  feel  this  to  be  fair  legislation  In 
any  sense  of  the  word  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  benefit  the  colored  races,  rather  It  will 
widen  the  gap  becau.=e  of  the  friction  and 
hatred  it  will  cause. 

This  bUl  proposes  to  strip  the  Individual 
of  his  right  to  consummate  a  sale  or  rental 
of  his  real  estate — this  is  not  "Fair  Hous- 
ing"— it  is  tlie  opjxjsite — proJudid.TJ  and 
socLsJistic. 

A  likely  result,  if  £^>proved.  would  create 
chaos,  rough  waters  ahead,  with  impiicatJksna 
ot  dangerous  probabilities.  Private  rights 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  individual 
labor  will  disappear. 


As  a  property  owner  and  an  American  citi- 
zen I  still  feel  I  should  have  the  right  to 
dlsjxjse  of  my  property  as  I  see  fit.  Just  be- 
caiise  my  skin  is  not  black  is  no  reason  to 
discriminate  against  me  either.  .  .  .  We're 
pretty  sick  of  the  lawlessness  and  disorder 
created  by  so-called  leaders  of  non-violent 
organizations  in  this  country. 


This  bill,  as  we  understand  it.  takes  away 
every  basic  and  imjxjrt.int  freedom  from  all, 
including  the  minority  groups  it  is  supjwsed 
to  help. 

There  are  many  elderly  landlords  who  have 
worked  years  to  get  to  be  self-supporting  by 
operating  a  rooming  house  cuixsisting  of 
siTiall  apartments  and  rooms.  These  elderly 
people  cannot  get  old-age  assistance  because 
they  own  property  and  if  tliey  receive  Social 
Security,  it  would  be  a  very  small  amount 
■which  would  not  help  very  much  so  Lf  they 
were  forced  to  rent  to  undesirables  this  'R'ould 
l>e  tragic  and  heartbreaking  to  them  as  It  Is 
about  all  they  can  do  to  have  a  livelihood  if 
they  are  able  to  screen  their  tenants,  and 
collect  their  rents  promptly. 

This  bill,  as  we  understand  it,  takes  away 
very  b.isic  and  important  freedoms  from  all. 
including  the  minority  groups  it  is  s'.ipposed 
to  help. 

Please  oppose  both  the  original  version 
and  "watered  down"  version.  Both  are  most 
repugnant  to  persons  of  my  acquaintance 
and  in  my  neighborhood.  We  consider  both 
versions  most  unfair  and  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  home  owners. 


I  cannot  conceive  of  a  red  blooded  Ameri- 
can submitting  to  a  forced  contract,  can  you 
Sir?  If  this  can  be  done  in  regard  to  a  man's 
home,  what  would  prevent  this  in  any  area? 
.  .  .  The  right  to  own  property  Is  a  basic 
human  freedom,  that  enables  a  man's  home 
to  be  his  castle,  one  of  the  freedoms  that  has 
given  our  country  strength,  character,  and 
greatness  above  any  other.  We  must  not 
give  It  up!  Property  rights  have  been  de- 
nied in  communistic  Russia.  Cuba,  etc.  Do 
we  want  this? 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill,  H.R.  14765.  contains 
sections  which  are  full  of  dynamite  for  the 
Real  Estate  Man,  the  Home  Builder  and  the 
Lumber  Dealer.  Title  IV.  section  408.  makes 
it  possible  to  Involve  a  builder  in  lawsuits 
by  irresponsible  parties  before  a  Board  that 
is  Judge,  Jury  and  Prosecutor,  all  tliree. 
.  .  .  When  the  people  are  no  longer  free  to 
decide  to  whom  they  wish  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty plus  being  made  subject  to  imllmlted 
lawsuits  for  any  charge  of  discrimination, 
their  inviolate  right  to  enjoy  or  dispose  of 
property  is  all  but  destroyed. 


I  am  writing  this  to  express  my  opinion 
regarding  legislation  that  I  feel  Is  infringing 
upon  the  personal  right  of  a  citizen  to 
handle  their  own  affiairs  without  a  lot  of 
Federal  harassment  and  restrictions.  Most 
areas  have  already  lost  their  neighborhood 
schools  to  senseless  shifting  and  bussing  of 
children  all  over  the  districts,  by  force,  with 
no  choice,  except  moving  away  and  that 
would  be  only  temporary. 


•  I  feel  that  It  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  Imfxjse 
on  the  i>eople  who  have  built  up  the  country 
and  the  economy  on  the  sound  basis  on 
which  it  has  stood  for  so  many  years  in  the 
Conununlty  of  Nations.  That,  to  my  mind, 
is  undermining  the  rights  of  men  guaranteed 
by  the  founding  fathers. 

We  believe  in  civil  rights,  but  we  can  not 
see  where  this  Is  going  to  help.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  bill  would  leave  no  civil  rights 
for  the  prc^>erty  owner.    It  hardly  seems  to 


us  that  negroes  are  the  only  people  In  the 
United  States  with  rights. 

Frankly,  civil  rights  shotUd  work  both 
ways  and  we  are  beginning  to  feel  ours  are 
being  Uken  away.  I  wish  Mr.  Johnson  cotUd 
actually  realize  the  feeUng  of  the  average 
citizen.  Nothing  but  hatred  ■will  ever  be 
gained  by  trying  to  force  persons  to  associate 
wiUi  others  than  they  choose. 


We  are  concerned  about  the  human  rights 
of  all  people — but  feel  that  Uils  bill  as  now 
written,  would  destroy  the  very  concepts  our 
freedoms  were  founded  on.  as  well  as  the 
incentive  and  Initiative  tliat  make  America 
great.  Freedom  of  choice  has  been  an  in- 
herent right  since  the  beginning  of  time — 
and  we  feel  that  good  race  relations  can  only 
be  harmed  through  tlie  p.assage  of  this  bill. 

We  are  gradually  losing  our  freedom,  please 
vote  against  this  bill.  Please  save  our  won- 
derful America,  our  home  of  the  free. 

TfX)  many  of  our  basic  freedoms  have  al- 
re.uly  been  eroded  and  If  this  is  allowed  to 
pass  it  appears  the  right  to  own  and  manage 
prl\ate  property  will  also  be  destroyed. 

Proposed  .amendments  to  this  bill  give  cer- 
tain exemptions  to  o^wners  of  single  family 
dwellings  ....  This  plac«s  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  integration  on  property  own- 
ers with  heavier  investments  In  larger  build- 
ings without  any  consideration  for  what  mil- 
lions of  white  tenants  can  and  probably  will 
do  to  these  owners.  Mortgage  payments  must 
be  rnet  regardless  of  vacancies.  This  legisla- 
tion could  bring  about  mass  mortgage  fore- 
closures against  owners  of  five,  six.  or  more 
units,  thereby  affecting  the  economy 
Millions  of  white  tenants  are  the  imknown 
factor  In  this  situation  ...  It  ■will  take 
time,  education  and  tolerance  to  accomplish 
housing  integration,  not  arbltrarv  laws.  Let's 
educate  the  Negroes.  I  am  wllilng  to  help 
pay  for  that  ...  I  have  no  personal  prej- 
udices against  Negroes.  As  I  have  said  I'll 
sell  them  anj-thing  I  o^wn  to  get  the  money 
all  they  have  to  do  Is  just  as  I  did— get  some 
education,  work  hard  for  forty  years  and 
don't  expect  something  for  nothing,  and  try 
to  earn  the  respect  of  their  fcllowmen. 

Title  IV  would  deny  us  the  freedom  to 
contract  with  a  person  of  our  choice  in  the 
sale  or  rental  5f  our  home,  or  a  room  therein 
...  If  you  sanction  the  passage  of  these 
bills.  It  al.so  constitutes  discrimination 
against  ordinary,  common,  working  people 
who  have  denied  themselves  many  many 
tilings— that  a  great  number  of  persons  con- 
sider ordinary  necessities.  Just  to  get  a  roof 
over  their  heads  to  call  their  own.  Why 
shouldn't  they  have  some  choice  In  the  sale 
and  rental  of  what  is  their  own.  inasmuch 
as  they  have  slaved  to  get  it? 

Putting  it  mildly,   enactment  of  this  bill 

would  create  a  police  state  In  our  country 

and   would   absolutely  destroy   any  freedom 
of  clioice. 

Certain  b.asic  rights  must  be  kept  by  the 
Individual  even  If  a  minority  group  has  to 
suffer  because  of  it.  Bit  by  bit.  big  govern- 
ment (with  good  intentions)  has  taken  small 
freedoms  away  from  the  individual  and 
frankly  I  am  fearful  that  someday  there  vrtll 
not  be  any  freedoms  left. 


To  force  housing  for  some  citizens,  and 
deprive  home  owners  of  their  basic  privilege 
of  selling  or  renting  to  a  person  of  their 
choice.  Is  denying  that  part  of  our  citizens 
one  of  the  basic  freedoms  provided  under 
our  Constitution. 

Aft«r  all.  there  are  many  things  to  con- 
sider when  selling  a  home  other  than  race 
or  religion.  As  an  example,  suppose  you  are 
selling  a  home  adjoining  one  owned  by  yoiu 
parents.  Wouldn't  you  wish  to  sell  to  some- 
one you  felt  would  make  them  congenial 
neighbors,  rather  than  being  forced  by  some 
government  agency  to  sell  to  someone— per- 
haps with  a  large  noisy  family.  Rights  of 
some  Americans  must  not  be  protected  by 
taking  away  basic  constitutional  rights  of 
other  Americans. 


In  my  book  the  clamor  for  its  jxossage  is 
strictly  a  poUtlcsil  minority  maneuver°aud 
lias  no  moral  or  religious  value. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  NOT  paying 
for  our  property,  and  as  long  as  we  continue 
to  do  so.  we  demand  the  right  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  a  person  of  our  choice  In 
the  sale  or  rental  of  our  home.  TlUs  Federal 
forced  ho'.ising  would  destroy  our  basic 
rights. 

My  reason  for  opposition  to  this  bill  does 
not  lie  in  the  fact  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
exclude  nelghbom  solely  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  creed,  but  Ilea  tn  the  fact  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  government  has  a  right 
to  force  me  to  sell  or  not  to  sell  any  property 
to  whomever  I  desire. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  bill  would  grant 
one  minority  group  a  so-called  right  by  de- 
stroying a  basic  human  right  that  belongs 
to  all  persons,  according  to  our  Constitu- 
tion .  .  .  good  race  relations  would  be  set 
back  by  this  attempt  to  deny  people  the 
freedom  of  choice. 

It  would  seem  we  are  removing  the  rights 
of  all  Americans  to  give  to  a  few.  I  believe 
progress  in  race  relations  will  only  be  re- 
tarded and  hindered  by  this  bill.  This  biU 
can  only  be  considered  an  attack  on  the 
human  right  of  freedom  of  choice  in  dispos- 
ing of  private  property. 

This  bill  favors  a  mlnwlty  at  the  expense 
of  the  majority  In  this  country  and  runs 
absolutely  coimter  to  the  central  philosophy 
of  government  in  the  United  States 
Passage  of  this  legislation  would  only  cause 
a  set-back  in  the  effort  to  improve  race  re- 
lations .  .  .  This  legislation  really  consti- 
tutes forced  housing,  and  serious  repercus- 
sions among  property  ovroers  would  surely 
follow  Its  passage  .  .  .  Property  rights  are  a 
vital  part  of  our  American  heritage  and  must 
be  preserved. 

I  am  fully  against  the  passing  of  such  a 
bill  and  also  Uie  recent  amendments  of- 
fered that  only  dilute  the  full  meaning  but 
not  the  results  ...  I  do  not  believe  this 
basic  fredom  can  legally  or  peacefully  be 
taken  away  from  any  of  us,  minority  or 
majority. 


Tlirough  hard  work  and  saving  money  I 
w;w  able  to  buy  an  apartment  bulldimt 'in 
Kansas  City.  I  did  not  ask  for  helpf^om 
the  government  or  from  President  Johnson's 
poverty  program.  This  building  is  mine  I 
intend  to  keep  control  of  who  I  rent  apart- 
ments to.  and  If  I  decide  to  seU  It  wui  be 
buy^r^"""    ^    consider    a    good,    substantial 


My  home  is  my  castle,  although  modest  it 
is  something  my  wife  and  I  have  worked  for 
all  of  our  life.  If  Congress  sees  fit  to  tell  us 
how  we  and  our  neighbors  have  to  dispose  of 
our  homes.  If  we  should  decide  to  seU,  tlien 
there  is  no  longer  freedom  in  this  land  and 
eventually  even  the  Negro  will  have  lost  what 
freedom  he  has  gained  through  legislation. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  how  this  country  Is 
adjusting  to  equal  opportunity  In  housing 
Time,  not  laws,  will  make  the  transition 
without  bilUona  of  doUars  In  depreciated 
home  values.     We  freed  the  slaves  100  ye*r« 
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ago  and  now  Oongress  U  going  to  enslave 
the  white  property  owner  with  enforced 
housing.  This  la  a  further  step  and  by  far 
the  biggest  step  in  the  final  creation  of  a 
Totalitarian  Government. 

Speak  up  and  speak  up  loud  against  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  mentioned  above  in  be- 
half of  the  people  who  placed  their  trust  in 
you  and  your  high  office. 

This  is  a  vicious  and  unfair  restriction 
which  wo'jld  deprive  all  owners  of  their  basic 
rights  in  the  management  of  their  prop- 
erty. ...  I  cannot  protest  Its  passage  too 
strongly.  It  would  be  a  national  calamity 
to  pass  such  legislation.  » 

Anyone  could  sue  the  owner,  but  the  owner 
could  not  sue  or  force  anyone  to  rent  or  buy 
his  home.  This  Is  not  and  caimot  be  caUed 
equal  rights.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
o'wnershlp  of  anything  when  the  other  fellow 
can  force  you  to  share  it  with  him. 

If  this  bill,  which  Is  sjxsnsored  by  well- 
me.xning  fanatics,  is  passed,  it  will  take  away 
the  rights  of  more  people  than  it  wiU  help 
I  can  go  along  with  such  rights  in  public 
places,  but  when  I  am  denied  the  right  to 
choose  a  renter  or  buyer  for  my  private  prop- 
erty, biu-eaucracy  is  going  too  far. 

This  bin  sounds  more  like  Russia.  We  have 
always  been  Democrats  but  this  bUl  makes 
us  wonder  If  we  are  not  on  the  wrong  side. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  far  greater  results 
in  racial  and  religious  equality  can  be  made 
by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  churches,  schooU 
and  people  of  good  will.  ,  .  .  In  the  service  I 
bunked  next  to  a  Jew  and  across  frcan  a 
Negro  and  I  shook  hands  with  them  because 
they  earned  my  respect. 

I  feel  that  racial  relations  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced by  forcing  legislation  of  this  sort  on 
people.  This  only  leads  to  more  hatred  and 
resentment.  Improvement  of  racial  relations 
can  be  accomplished  only  in  a  gradual  man- 
ner over  a  long  period  of  time  and  cannot 
simply  be  forced  on  the  people  all  at  once. 

I  feel  that  we  ordinary  people  should  have 
our  rights  protected  too.  ...  I  am  as  much 
In  favor  of  civil  rights  for  the  Negroes  as  any- 
one, but  I  don't  think  the  wrongs  of  the 
past  can  be  corrected  overnight  through  lee- 
islation.  * 

H.R.  14765  would  appear  to  represent  the 
greatest  encroachment  on  private  rights  ever 
conceived  by  the  Federal  Government. 
If  such  legislation  can  be  Justified  by  federal 
edict,  then  there  appears  to  be  no  limita- 
tion to  the  powers  which  can  be  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  .  . 

We  are  told  there  is  a  bill  pending  in  the 
House  .  .  .  which  to  my  tinderstandlng  is 
designed  to  divest  us  further  of  our  Uberties 
with  more  federal  takeover. 

Title  rv  of  the  proposed  civil  rights  leg- 
islation .  .  .  seems  to  be  going  too  far  in 
takmg  away  the  rights  of  property  owners 
If  we  have  to  take  anyone  who  comes  regard- 
less of  our  wishes  and  those  of  other  tenants 
I  think  we  would  be  losing  a  basic  right  of 
ownership. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion alone  for  there  are  many  of  our  own 
race  that  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity  and  we 
want  the  prtvUege  and  freedom  at  dispos- 
ing of  oiu-  own  property  and  also  of  choos- 
ing renters  who  wUl  be  acceptable  not  only 
to  us  but  to  their  neighbors. 

My  work  and  my  own  vote  have  helped 
make  you  my  voice  in  Congress,  and  for  tHe 
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first  time  I'm  asking  that  my  voice  be 
liMurd  ....  I  look  forward  with  eager  an- 
ticipation to  seeing  your  name  in  the 
"against"  column  when  the  votes  are  counted 
on  H.R.  14766.  As  small  property  ownerB, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  weighted  down 
and  throttled  by  such  an  un-American 
dictatorship  as  this  bill  would  subject  us 
to.  If  you  yote  "yes",  would  you  please  ap- 
point me  as  the  local  czar  at  $$«  per  year? 

Once  we  lose  the  freedom  to  sell  or  rent 
to  a  person  of  our  choice,  I  am  sure  the 
building  material  and  real  estate  business 
of  this  country  would  suffer  a  greai  loss 

I  and  my  husband  are  against  this  so- 
called  fair  housing  bill.  We  believe  progress 
In  race  relations  will  be  retarded,  not  ad- 
vanced by  this  bill.  Equal  oppwrtunlty  in 
housing  Is  making  progress  under  the  In- 
fluence of  voluntary  efforts  of  church,  school, 
and  people  of  good  will. 

I  doubt  that  I  have  ever  read  a  bill  which 
Is  so  destructive  of  the  rights  of  private 
property  ownership  as  is  this  one 

Title  I:  One  of  the  worst  features  requires 
Jurors  to  give  Information  on  race,  religion — 
may  be  tised  to  pack  Juries.  Title  III  gives 
too  much  power  to  the  Attorney  General. 
This  will  enable  him  to  persecute  the  inno- 
cent and  harrass  those  who  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration. Title  IV — Un-American  and 
anti-Labor:  If  it  weren't  for  the  hands  which 
work,  the  nation  would  come  to  rot  and 
ruin.  The  hands  keep  the  nation  going  I 
have  rights  and  mine  are  being  abused 
Everyone  I  know  feels  that  more  than  enough 
civil  rights  legislation  has  already  been 
passed  without  giving  full  consideration  to 
Its  effects. 

The  future  of  such  legislation  would  be 
that  anyone  could  be  hauled  Into  court  to 
prove  that  any  act  performed  by  him  was 
unbiased. 

We  want  to  be  able  to  have  freedom  of 
choice  In  contracting  for  the  sale  or  rental 
of  our  property  .  .  .  The  government  keeps 
taking  a  little  more  "rope"  each  year  Ij*  the 
individual  rights  and  affairs  of  businessmen. 
.  .  .  You  are  permitting  a  minority  group 
to  sway  your  thinking  .  .  .  Step  back  a  few 
feet  and  look  over  the  woods  so  you  can 
see  the  trees. 

The  normal  comment  that  people  around 
me  have  made  relative  to  this  measure  is: 
"What  Is  happening  to  our  freedom^' 

I  could  have  lawsuits  brought  against  me 
for  alleged  discrimination  and  in  most  cases 
of  this  kind,  I  would  be  Judged  guilty  until 
proven  Innocent,  which  violates  everything 
our  law  stands  for. 

Even  though  we  can  appreciate  the  need 
for  certain  aspects  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill. 
this  Invasion  of  private  property  seems  to  be 
far  beyond  anything  that  is  necessary. 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  29, 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  14765)  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State  Jury 


selection  and  service,  to  facilitate  the  deseg- 
regation of  public  education  and  other  public 
facilities,  to  provide  Judicial  relief  against 
discriminatory  housing  practice.s.  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  In- 
timidation, and  for  other  puropses. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  ha.s  be- 
come a  habit  to  force  throuah  Con!i:ress 
each  year  a  so-called  civil  riahts  bill. 
Once  asain  Congres.s  is  beina:  forced  to 
bow  and  subvert  itself  to  the  will  of  the 
mob.  This  is  the  third  time  in  less  than 
2  years  that  Coniirress  and  the  country 
are  beina:  blackmailed  and  stampeded  by 
threats  of  violence  to  pa&s  ill-advised  and 
unconstitutional  leei.-lation.  The  pres- 
ent bill  with  its  swcepinc;  provisions  is 
only  the  latest  in  what  seems  to  be  an 
endless  torrent  of  demands  from  orga- 
nized pressure  croups.  During  the  past 
decade  there  have  been  four  major  civil 
rights  bills  passed  by  the  Conaress,  each 
proving  the  utter  failure  of  the  previous- 
ly passed  bill.  When  will  it  end?  What 
will  be  the  effect  on  our  fonn  of  govern- 
ment? What  will  happen  to  trial  by 
jur\-?  What  will  happen  to  the  right  to 
own  property? 

All  of  these  so-called  civil  ri.ahts  bills 
make  a  sham  of  our  democratic  ideals  in 
favor  of  mobccracy.  They  are  under- 
mining good  local  povernment  and  local 
officials.  They  are  undermining  local 
school  boards  and  officials  and  are  hav- 
ing a  disastrous  effect  on  education  of 
our  boys  and  girls  in  many  areas  of  our 
country.  School  officials  and  local 
school  boards  are  harassed  and  hounded 
by  Washington  to  the  point  that  many 
are  resigning  from  positions  they  have 
held  for  a  lifetime. 

Our  present  Constitution,  which  has 
served  and  continues  to  serve  us  so  mag- 
nificently, is  the  product  of  a  compro- 
mise between  the  necessity  for  a  powerful 
and  effective  National  Government  and  a 
strong  local  and  State  government. 
Throughout  our  history  one  of  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  our  form  of 
government  has  been  the  diffusion  of  the 
various  powers  and  functions  of  govern- 
ment to  local  city,  county,  and  State  gov- 
ernments. Over  the  years  we  have 
carried  out  the  public  bu.'^iness.  under 
our  Constitution,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  have  protected  and  made  .secure  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

This  ha5  been  accomplished  primaiily 
because  all  powers  were  not  based  in  a 
strong  National  Govenunent  So  long 
as  we  have  strong  local  and  State  gov- 
eiTiments,  no  dictator,  no  emperor,  no 
Duce  and  no  Fuhrer  can  ama.'^s  the  con- 
centrated central  power  nccessar:,-  to  im- 
pose perverted  and  wicked  schemes  of 
raciaJ,  reli.sious.  and  cla.s,s  oppression. 
No  dreadful  machinery  of  coercion  could 
be  established  that  would  in  time  be 
turned  against  the  ver\'  minority  it  was 
established  to  protect.  There  has  been 
and  there  will  continue  to  be  instances 
of  persecution,  but  .so  long  as  v.e  have 
50  different  State  constitutions  and  fi-ee 
local  government  there  can  never  be  any 
mass  persecution  of  any  race,  of  any 
religion  or  class. 

But  once  the  massive  strength  of  a 
strong  centralized  Federal  bureaucracy 
Is  committed  to  an  tmwise  and  unjust 
power  grab,  there  is  little  hope  for  an  op- 
pressed minority. 


Time  and  again  the  road  to  dictator- 
ship of  the  right  and  of  the  left  has 
been  paved  by  the  consolidation  of  politi- 
cal power  into  the  hands  of  a  few  and  an 
all-powerful  central  regime.  History 
tells  us  that  institutions  like  the  judi- 
ciary and  educational  institutions  which 
ordinarily  and  traditionally  would  be  ex- 
pected to  oppose  and  become  a  counter- 
force  to  the  ruling  dictatorship  would  in- 
stead be  the  first  to  be  brought  under 
control  to  be  used  at  the  whim  of  the  all- 
powerful  head  of  state.  Similarly  a  con- 
stitution established  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual and  his  property  can  so  easily 
be  aboi-ted  into  an  entirely  different  con- 
stitution, having  its  meaning  twisted  and 
perverted  as  a  result  of  the  emotional 
clamor  of  a  well  organized  minority. 

I  do  not  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  dicta- 
torship is  around  the  corner  for  the 
United  States  should  this  bill,  or  parts 
of  it,  be  passed.  Our  traditional  aversion 
to  an  all-powerful  Central  Government 
may  be  strong  enough  to  adapt  to  the 
results  of  such  unwise  legislation  as  is 
now  before  us.  But  It  would  be  folly 
for  us  to  ignore  the  long-term  effects  of 
this  gradual  process  of  constitutional 
ei'osion. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  H.R.  14765,  is 
one  whose  long-term  dangers  to  the  Con- 
stitution are  matched  by  the  immediate 
burdens  that  the  bill  would  place  on 
property  owners  and  on  the  State.  In  the 
guise  of  protecting  the  rights  of  Amer- 
icans, it  lets  loose  forces  that  could  well 
destroy  these  rights.  It  establishes  spec- 
ial rights  for  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  It  was  drafted  and  considered 
in  haste,  under  the  pressure  of  emotional 
outcries  and  mob  violence. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  would  tamper  reck- 
lessly with  the  world's  most  just  Jury 
system  in  order  to  remedy  a  few  alleged 
miscarriages  of  justice  whose  repetition 
could  better  be  prevented  by  the  voice  of 
public  opinion  and  the  true  sentiment 
of  the  people.  This  section  amoimts  to 
Federal  control  over  States  jury  system. 
The  significance  of  this  radical  change  in 
the  delicate  balance  of  powers  should  not 
be  obscured  by  our  regret  and  revulsion 
over  the  minuscule  percentage  of  cases 
in  which  justice  has  not  been  granted. 

Aside  from  the  dubious  constitutional- 
ity of  the  section,  it  would  impose  diffi- 
cult and  awkward  procedural  burdens  on 
the  State.  Trial  lawyers  could  obstruct 
criminal  prosecutions  with  all  types  of 
assertions  of  discrimination  in  selections 
of  juries-^ whether  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ligion, sex,  ethnic  group,  economic 
status,  or  whatever.  And  may  I  add 
that  these  obstructive  tactics  could  be 
utilized  by  lawyers  all  over  the  land,  not 
just  in  one  section. 

Title  IV,  the  so-called  fair  housin.g 
section,  is  a  frightening  abridgement  of 
the  rights  of  private  property  and  of 
the  piivacy  of  the  home.  Its  ill  effect 
is  in  no  way  tempered  by  the  fact  that 
it  cannot  do  what  it  would  proni'se. 
Many  experts  have  pointed  out  how 
slums  and  ghettoes  exist  in  some  of  the 
large  cities  that  have  long  had  fair  hous- 
ing laws.  So  as  an  experiment  to  cure 
social  ills  by  legislating  morality,  this 
bill  would  fail  of  its  purpose.  Title  IV 
has  little  basis  in  the  Constitution.    The 
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right  to  own  and  freely  dispose  of  one's 
home  is  an  important  bulwark  of  individ- 
ual freedom.  It  requires  an  almost  su- 
perhuman distortion  of  the  Constitution 
to  justify  this  blatant  infringement. 

The  proposed  exemptions  to  title  IV 
desperately  offered  by  proponents  of  this 
bill,  do  notliing  but  emphasize  its  overall 
unconstitutionality:  for  the  number  of 
housing  units  one  owns  or  the  fi-equency 
of  sale  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
stitutional issues  involved. 

As  in  other  sections  of  this  bill,  the 
procedural  difficulties  that  would  result 
from  passage  aie  as  bad  as  the  consti- 
tutional erosion.  The  homeowner,  the 
broker,  and  the  lending  institutions 
would  be  continually  harassed  by  minor- 
ity groups  claiming  all  types  of  discrimi- 
nation through  the  many  procedures 
that  would  be  made  available. 

If  this  bill  should  be  passed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  will  be  but  another  in  a  grow- 
ing list  of  dangerous,  worthless  bills 
whose  pulling  and  tugging  at  the  Consti- 
tution only  stimulates  the  demand  for 
still  more  radical  legislation. 

Who  can  say  what  precedent  has  been 
set  by  these  instances  of  stretching  and 
tugging  at  the  Constitution?  Who  can 
predict  for  which  emotional  and  ill- 
defined  cause  the  next  intrusions  upon 
our  constitutional  framework  will  be 
made? 

I  mention  precedents  and  other  causes 
because  it  is  becoming  painfully  clear  to 
many  sincere  advocates  of  civil  rights 
legislation  what  has  long  been  clear  to 
opponents:  these  bills  cannot  accom- 
plish what  they  purport  to  do.  And 
these  intrusions  make  it  easier  for  other 
organized  blocs — whether  they  be  eco- 
nomic, geograpliic,  religious,  or  what- 
ever—to effect  major  and  imexplored 
revisions  of  the  constitutional  frame- 
work. The  Constitution  can  evolve  mag- 
nificiently,  but  can  only  be  destroyed  by 
repeated  demands  for  radical  revision. 

Again,  I  cannot  predict  with  any  cer- 
tainty which  other  causes  or  groups  will 
use  the  precedent  of  radical  revision  once 
the  cause  of  advancement  of  minority 
groups  is  recogiiized  not  to  be  a  fit  subject 
for  national  legislation. 

But  I  do  see  how  false,  misleading,  and 
dangerous  have  been  the  promises  of  Ir- 
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responsible  leaders  that  more  and  more 
civil  rights  legislation  would  be  a  pan- 
acea for  our  domestic  problems.  The 
recent  disturbances  In  our  large  cities 
have  complex  causes;  but  certainly  high 
among  causes  Is  the  realization  among 
certain  groups  that  recent  legislation  has 
not  been  the  answer  for  their  better- 
ment. 

I  would  submit  that  the  answer  now  for 
minority  groups  in  America  is  much  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  each  of  the  other 
once-disadvantaged  groups  that  have 
made  our  society  into  the  richest  and 
most  productive  nation  on  earth.  The 
answer  lies  not  in  an  endless  torrent  of 
civil  rights  legislation,  but  rather  in  cre- 
ative employment  of  the  traditional 
American  values  of  hard  work  and  in- 
dividual advancement. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  very  real 
and  important  differences  in  the  group 
histories  of  the  various  religious  or  na- 
tional groups  that  have  developed  this 
Nation.  However,  the  potential  parallels 
need  not  be  Ignored.  All  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed  can  share 
in  the  rewards  and  the  responsibilities 
of  national  life.  But  tills  has  never  been 
accomplished  by  heavy-handed,  special 
legislation .  That  only  frightens  and  pro- 
vokes racial  enmity;  and  sets  up  a 
dreadful  machinery  of  coercion  that  may 
in  time  be  turned  against  the  very 
minority  it  is  supposed  to  protect. 
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DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nu!hber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Governmeftt 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  pubUcaUons  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Oov- 
emment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcatlons  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  esUblUhment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  150  d 
1939).  '  ^' 
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U.S.  Maritime  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

op    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  8, 1966 

^^L    ,J^VITS.    Mr.     President,     last 
month   the   AFL-CIO   Martime   Trades 
Department  held  a  2-day  conference  In 
Washington,    D.C.,    which    was    Identi- 
fied as  the  "SOS.  Conference,"  the  ini- 
tials standing  for  "Save  Our  Shipping  " 
in  the  course  of  that  confei-ence,  Mr 
Arclubald    E.    King,    Chairman    of    the 
American     Maritime    Association     and 
president  of  Isthmian  Lines,  Inc    deliv- 
ered an  important  address  on  the' condi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  marchant  marine     Mr 
King  s  remarks  highlight  a  problem  of 
growing  Importance— the  need  to  revi- 
talize the  American  merchant  marine 
I  commend  this  statment  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
Retor"         ^^^^  ^^  ^^^*  printed  in  the 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Archibai.d  E.  King  Betore  thb 
National  Emergency  Conference  of  thb 
piNr'''*''  ^o^'^i-^EE  To  Save  Our   Shtp- 

Ladles  and  Kcutlemen:  The  first  thing  I 
must  do  today  is  to  express  gratitude  and 
congratulations  to  the  Amerlcfn  Co^ittee 
S  ^r  °"f  Shipping  for  their  spo^r^p 
fnr^it  ""h!"  ^°'>^''^«»«.  also  to  thank  them 
tCfir!  .^"^'"^  ^  '"^  ^^  opportunity  to  pa^ 
menrtS  ?"'";.  f '"'•  ^^^y  ^^°"><1  be  com- 
Wpntm  .7  ^^'^  ""^  °^  the  distress  signal 
identification   to  dram^itlze   the   dire  emer- 

Marlne'^t^'tr""^  "'^  ^"'^^'^  Merchant 
Marine  at  the  present  ime.  The  sad  plight 
Of  our  merchan  marine  industry  Is  well 
known  to  all  of  us  who  have  any^nnect^on 
orlnterest  in   this  industry  J'therelZ 

me  of  the  low  state  to  which  we  have  fallen 
due  mostly  to  governmental  apathy  or  per^ 
&u?h^^^"^  Philosophy.'  The  slz^p^ 
duced  th„  A  ""r"""*"^  negligence  has  re- 
to  Tv^i  American  Merchant  Marine  fleet 
to   a  very   dangerous   level.     Immediate  re- 

Ird,  ^  'ndustry  accompanied  by  severe  haz- 
ards to  our  well  being  aa  a  Nation  through 

e^o^omvT'''^rP^'^  "P^'^  «^  Nation^ 
programs.  ^    ""^   ''""°"^'    '"^'^''^ 

The  Committee  invited  me  to  make  some 
brief  remarks  today  aa  Chairman  of  the 
American  Maritime  .Association,  however  I 
^all  presume  upon  the  good  naturTof  all 
necessuf  r"^  illustrate  the  overwhelrLng 
necessity  for  real  action  now  to  save  nnr 
merchant  marine  by  reference,  to  4e  co^ 
Unl.  f    ^"^'"'^    ^    '^"^    president,    uL^ 

so^aL^o^^^'*  ^  ^^^  American  Maritime  As- 
soclauon.   the  membership  consists  entire!^ 

«ldlzed  American-flag  vessels  and  thl«^,J 


Appendix 

owns  over  200  such  vessels,  with  a  gross  reg- 
istered tonnage  in  excess  of  two  miliion  loL, 
r^o^?  represents  an  important  part  of  the 
easting    American    Merchant    Mkrlne    flee' 
l^J^^"^-.^    *    member    of    the    American 
Maritime  Association,  owns  24  of  the  afore- 
mentioned vessels,  additionally,  states  Ma- 
rine Lin^  owns  25  unsubsidized  vessels     The 
membership  of  AMA  includes  owners  of  dry 
cargo  liners  and  tramp  vessels,  tankers   bulk 
carriers,  also  special  types  as  represented  by 
Sea-Land  and  Seatrain  vessels 
th=l  ^v,**  ^^^"^  ''"*  '■**ber  widely  known  fact 
that  the  fleets   of  AMA  member  companl^ 
consist  mostly  of  World  War  II  built  vLs^iT 
These  are  being  broadly  identified  around  the 
w^rld   now   as   over-age   vessels   with   costly 
implications    and    repercussions    upon    the 
owners.     The  problem  of  so-called  over-a«e 

months  h'^*.^^""  highlighted  in  rec^t 
months  by  the  actions  of  carjro  insurant, 
underwriters    in     world    marked  ^S^Z 

s^^'h've^s^elf  °"  "''^^^   °^^^«   ^-'^^^-l 

*.,r^^  ^*'°'^  °^  '^^^°  underwriters  has  had 
the  result  Of  driving  cargoes  away  from  vT 

ofen^h^'^K'' ,*•'*'  P^'^^'ty  ^«  Imposed  Ind 
often  thereby  forcing  business  on  to  foreign 
flag  vessels,  so  many  of  which  are  less  thfS 

^Climlt^'t  ^"^  """"'''^  clrcu'r^stln^ 
^  not  limited   to   unsubsidized   vessels   but 

Of  thr*""^^.*^  ^''""*  ^^  "PO'^  the  majority 
oL.i  American-flag  vessels  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  subsidized  lines.  Largely  L 
the  outcome  of  a  visit  to  London  lato  Pe" 

l^sInJ  f\f^°'tl  '■^P'^^^U'ig  American  own- 
ers and  talks  there  with  the  leading  British 
marine  underwriters,  some  interim  reliefwa^ 
achieved  but  it  Is  crystal  clear  that  In  anotl^ 
two  years  or  so  this  problem  will  con?ro^ 
all  American  owners  in  a  much  more  ag^- 
vated  manner.  °6B"* 

The  only  hope  for  a  solution  to  this  nar- 
ticular  problem  is  to  move  forward^th  . 
sufficiently    large    number    of    newly^n 

remov^^.r^'^'^  "'^'^^  ^^^  Americ^^fla^^ 
remove  the  existing  cloud  of  mass  o3es- 
cence  aad  over-age  of  our  mer^t  marine 

We  in  Isthmian  and  States  Marine  consider 
our  existing  situation  is  a  classic  e^^l  S 
inaction  by  the  Maritime  AdmlniK^^n  ^ 

we  dirn'^r"^  'T'^  '°'^  "»  take  acUon  S.^ 
we  did  not  really  want  to  take  but  which  wo 
have  to  take  in  order  to  survive  1^1^^^ 

7.  1963  revisions  to  up-date  our  pendine  sub 
sidy  applications  originally  fllj^  f^|ut^ 

ill  Of  S^f  n^^  "^"^"^  ^  eone  thn.u^ 
an  Of  the  processes  of  public  hearings    ^ 

suteidy  contract*  to  become  effective  no  later 
than  January  1964.  "v^mwa- 

After  many  months   of  prodding  Marad 

without  any  results  fortiicomlng    welv^ 

grants!  a  personal  Intervlewwiuh  tC^iS 

tune  Administrator  on  January  itTofisTn; 

spent   mc«t   of   that   mor^  '^J^^^ 

action  but  had  to  leave  witS  <SiTS^  af 

surance  these  Companies  were  rect^i^^'L 

«i  important  element  in  the  Am^eriSnMe^ 

Chant  Marine  fleet,   that  It  was  dSSed  to 

^  ,  :^°°'^"'i"e.   that   policy   th^^i^ 

developed  would  have  to  be  aWit^  i^Sf 

reaching  conclusions  with  us.  ^v^i  mSe 

months  Of  inaction  foUowed.  wW^  LS 

us  on  May  27,  1965  to  dellv^  a  le^r  to^ 

Maritime   Administmtor   sununa^g   oSl 

more  the  s^ous  nature  of  orS^^L^"^ 

1966  win  highlight  the  urgency  we  endeav- 


or^ to  impress  ujwn  the  Maritime  Admini.- 
^^L«:^   '    ""'    ^'^'"^   --«   appropriate 

ofTw^i^^H^?,'*''"^''"*  ""^  tbe  threshold 

Whether^  iT'""^   ^'^^'^    '^^    determine 
Whether  or  not  we  remain  In  the  shlpolnK 

Thr^Tn'.^r'  "^'^^  ^^=^t  oondiU^rZ^ 
The  49  U.S.  flag  vessels  owned  by  States 

^0  and  23  years.  They  comprise  an  aging 
fleet,  and  replacement  must  be  started  InUie 
v-ery  n^  future.  Unless  we  JT^iTl^ 
It  is  obvious  that  the  government  wlll^e 
US  with  no  alternative  but  to  consider  t^rir 
replacement  by  ships  buUt  In  forelgTyardl 
and  operated  under  foreign  registry  " 
.s^^  "^"^  emph.-islze  that  transfer  to  for- 
buT  J^r^^"''-'''T  ^°"'''  '^"t  be  our  Choice 
but    a    matter    of    economic    neceesitv      As 

years  respectively,  states  Marine  and  Isth- 
mian are  not  planning  to  vanish  from  the 
maxitime  scene,  but  their  survival  under  any 

fhVflrS^  "^"  ^^"-"^^  -^'-  ^  -P'-e 

u^'Zrtt^^'  ^  "^^  ''^^'^y"  bave.  to  remain 
tn^r.  f  ^  American  flag.    TX>  do  this,  we  must 
fnd^ti'I^!^**  ^"ture  become  mibeldlzM 
and  proceed  to  replace  our  ships  " 
fl  JJi"^  combined  States  Marine  and  Isthmian 

the  U.S.-flag  fleet  would  represent  a  devastat- 

mfrlu^7°^^  °^"  ^'^^  *  "'^^  to  American 
maritime  prestige. 

"We  have  reached  the  crossroads.  We  are 
the'^i-S"*;  "P^r^'^^^-'^^'^P^titlve  forceTn 
the  American  Merchant  Marine.  Should 
funds  not  be  appropriated  to  keep  us  in  It 
we  Shall  have  to  make  altomative  plans- 
not  Of  our  choice,  but  as  a  means  of  survivi^  •• 

The  recital  of  events  as  Just  stated  win 
Clearly  illustrate  the  compulsl^  of  In^tlvTty 
Which  forced  Isthmian  and  States  M^ne  to 
issue  invitations  for  world-wide  bldslor  sev! 
eral  new  ships,  which  has  been  the  subject  ■ 
of  appearance  and  testimony  by  us  before 
Senate  and   House  Committal  In  The  S 

iTen^^t  h?."**^  ^'  "'"«'  ^belleva'LTe 
fl^t^  Y^  Jf  \^''*  *  '"^  commentary  upon  the 
facts  is  that  our  applications  and  effom  and 

sn^nn!^7^^°^  agencies  inertia  has 
spanned  the  tenure  of  office  of  five  Maritime 
heads^  including  Mr.  Nicholas  Johns^  j^t 
vitSfTif  ^'  ^^  ''°''"  °'  them  has  bn>ught  Iws 
olher  Trf  /?.  *  ^^<^'^^ozi.  one  way%r  the 
^^^l  ,  ^  ^^^  ^^*  tragic  vein,  this  span- 
ning of  administrative  responsibility  wlthrfut 
any  productive  action,  so  Tar  as  we  Je  con 
cerned.  includes  flve  Commerce  Secre^^ 
PT,!!^ff^  ^^^  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  wa^ 
r^?^'  "^T  P^P'^  ^"^  »^eh  hopes  for^ 
r^  future  for  the  United  States  as  a  mari- 

li^   ^T"-    ^^  ^^'■'y  discussions  under  7he 
leadership  of  the  first  Chairman  Joseph  P 

S    iT/r^""-    P^"i<^""^r>y.   Admiral   E'^ory 

fhat  erl  ft  t  h^  '''^,  ""^  ^^"^  ^'"^  fleet  of 

per   year   was  a  great  encouragement      The 

War"  nl^H^    ^^"'^'y    '°"°-^    into'w^d 
war   n   and   our  massive   shipbuilding  nro- 

c'Sn^pt^^'lCj  '^'^'^  *^*»  "^'^  P^^^^^- 
coi^cept.     Postwar,  we  never  really  got  b'lck 

t^e' hlee^?"=i'  ^°"^P*  P'^'^'y  braus'e'of 
v,7,  ,M,^?  ^'^t  we  had  at  the  end  of  those 
hostilities.  The  only  real  approach  to  a  ?^! 
turn  to  the  Original  concept  was  the  govern- 
S'b^ld  \"''T' '^'^^"-^  ^y  the  Kor'efn  War, 
Sp^^iiels."'"''""''  ""'"*'^^  -'  ^'-'""- 

th^*3^  An^,  "^  ^"^"^  "^y  ^«  celebrating 
VM  30th  Anniversary  of  a  good  statute,  as  1^ 
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the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  Instead, 
we  are  compelled  to  feel  disooxiraged  and 
lament  the  failure  to  properly  administer  or 
Implement  what  la  basically  a  good  statute — 
consequently,  we  are  now  at  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster. Another  administrative  f.iilure  which 
continues  to  hurt  the  Amerlcj.n  Merchant 
Marine  Is  In  the  non-observance  of  the  Cargo 
Preferenc«  Aot  and  continuous  efforts  to 
withhold  reasonable  freight  rates  from  .\mer- 
Ican-flag  vessels  handling  cargoes  under  that 
Act.  Also,  as  shown  by  the  present  activiUes 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  MSTS 
cargoes.  Freight  rates  which  are  driven  so 
low  as  to  preclude  replacement  of  vessels  can 
never  truthfully  be  called  reasonable  rates. 

It  Is  not  proper  to  place  the  entire  blame 
for  the  tragic  situation  In  which  this  indus- 
try now  finds  Itself  at  the  doorstep  of  Gov- 
ernment administrative  agenclee.  It  is.  un- 
doubtedly, true  that  meet  of  the  reepwnslbil- 
Ity  for  maladministration  or  lack  of  action 
<loeM  belong  rightfully  on  those  doorsteps  and 
ha*  for  some  years.  However,  It  Is  inescap- 
able that  If  top  level  governmental  pwUcy 
makers  exxMvsaed  a  determination  to  have  an 
adequate,  modem  merchant  marine,  those 
agencies  would  respond.  Another  contribut- 
ing factor  ie  within  the  Industry  Itself. 
There  has  been  a  long  time  excessive  segmen- 
tation, an  attitude  that  might  be  summar- 
ised as  aajrlng — "so  long  as  I  get  what  I 
want,  nothing  else  matters  and  let  the  devU 
take  the  hindmost." 

Aa  a  case  in  point,  moet  of  those  operators 
wbo  from  the  beginning  held  subsidy  con- 
tracta  strongly  resisted  the  progressive  ap- 
plications of  any  one  not  a  charter  member 
of  the  club.  There  was  never  any  real  effort 
to  \ocik.  at  a  broader  merchant  marine  picture 
In  an  effort  to  help  all  bona  fide  owners  and 
operators  to  modernize  their  fleets  of  all 
types  of  vessels  that  are  a  proper  part  of 
our  merchant  marine.  In  more  recent 
months  there  seems  to  have  been  some  shift 
d  attitude  In  this  regard  and  that  Is  a  hope- 
ful sign  that  perhaps  there  is  finally  recognl- 
tUm  that  a  viable  merchamt  marine  fleet 
must  Include  a  variety  of  types  of  vessels 
really  able  to  serve  our  economic  needs  as 
well  as  be  available  for  National  defense. 

The  segmentation  has  not  existed  only  as 
to  the  owners  and  operators  but  prevailed 
throughout  the  Industry — that  is  to  say.  la 
the  labor  field  as  well.  Ships  we  urgently 
need  but  ships  mean  nothing  without  men. 
We  need  all  of  our  human  as  well  as  techni- 
cal Ingenuities  to  sustain  our  maritime 
heritage.  We  must  have  a  strong  shipbuild- 
ing Industry,  as  well  as  unity,  to  have  the 
aoaxlmum  strength  of  purpose  amongst 
thowo  who  build,  repair,  man,  and  operate  the 
sblpe,  those  who  perform  the  shoreside  serv- 
ices and  those  who  manage  the  business  of 
the  ships  and  allied  functions.  It  seems  to 
me  If  this  Conference  alerts  the  participants 
for  the  need  to  get  together  on  unity  of 
objectives  and  purpose  much  can  be  done  to 
reach  the  people  of  our  Country  and  have 
the  National  requirements  for  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  so  fully  recognized  that  all  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  starting  with  the  top 
executive  and,  also,  the  Congress,  will  realize 
the  economic  Importance  which  stretches  far 
back  throughout  the  heartlands.  Including 
all  agricultural  and  manufacturing  areas, 
and  Is  not  limited  Just  to  the  sea  coasts. 

We  have  gone  through  all  the  studies,  tn- 
Testlgatlons,  hearings  necessary — In  fact, 
there  have  been  too  many  of  them.  It  is 
well  known  that  less  than  0%  of  UjS.  for- 
eign conunerce  Is  moving  In  vessels  under 
our  flag.  Equally  distressing  Is  the  fact  that 
our  military  requirements  in  Vlet-Nam  have 
been  met  by  lea  lift  to  the  extent  of  98%  but 
this  sea  lift  function,  performed  without 
any  enany  Interference,  has  been  so  strained 
by  lack  of  American-flag  vessels  that  foreign 
flag  vessels  have  been  needed  to  sustain  our 
armed  forces  tbere.  The  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation Is  apparent  when  you  ponder  a 
moment  to  ask  what  might  happen  should 


we  be  compelled  to  supply  our  military 
forces  elsewhere.  What  Is  so  vital  now  Is  no 
more  talk  but  some  real  action. 

We  should  be  celebrating  this  30th  Anni- 
versary instead,  while  our  merchant  marine 
continues  to  dwindle  and  drift  towards  Its 
lowest  ebb,  the  fleet  of  Soviet  Ru.s.<iia  In- 
creases rapidly  with  obvious  Inherent  haz- 
ards to  our  Country.  We  oppose  the  Com- 
munLst  men.Tce  around  the  globe  but  appear 
to  Ignore  the  threat  at  hr^nie.  Tlie  b.ilance 
of  payments  problem  is  regularly  stressed  in 
government  circles.  Llkewi.se,  cur  vast  agrl- 
cultur.al  nnd  cpneral  aid  programs  for  under- 
developed nations  whicii  adniltr.cdly  assist 
our  domestic  farm  programs  and  our  basic 
domestic  economy.  Tlie  terrible  fallacy  of 
the  prolonged  apathy  and  mlsgTalde<l  phi- 
losophy concerning  our  merthant  m.arlne 
fleet  is  eii.-ily  seen  if  i 

(a)  In  a  few  years  we  are  compelled  to 
seek  Soviet  vessels  to  carry  portions  of  our 
exports  to  third  countries.  IncludiriK  our 
farm  and  factory  products  moving  to  under- 
developed nations  we  are  hoping  to  preserve 
from  Communism. 

(b)  We  must  turn  to  Soviet  vessels  t* 
bring  us  any  part  of  th  jse  highly  essential 
Imports  we  require  from  third  countries  in 
order  to  mal.Ttain  our  domestic  economy 
and  living  standards.     Heaven  forbid !   !   I 

Time  h.^s  run  out  on  us  and  every  one 
concerned  with  our  great  maritime  heritage 
and  who  wishes  to  perpetuate  It  into  the 
future  to  prosorvf  in  the  maritime  aiul  allied 
Industries  the  skills,  the  employment,  the 
turnover  of  wages  earned  by  American  citi- 
zens, to  serve  our  National  economic  heilth 
and  strength  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  Na- 
tional security  should  immediately  close 
ranks.  Only  In  that  way  can  we  hope  to 
make  our  views  and  voices  understood 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
great  Country  and.  esf)eeially,  In  the  halls  of 
Congress,  by  the  Executive  departments  of 
our  Government  and  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  positive,  effective 
Merchant  Marine  policy  emanating  from  the 
White  Houre  and  strongly  supported  by  the 
Congress. 

Thank  yfcu  very  much. 


Peoria.   III.. 
August   6,   19G6. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
Peoria,  III., 

DEAa  Mk.  Michel:  Tour  att-cntion  Is  In- 
vited to  the  attached  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  Journ.ii  St.u.  dated  July  29.  19G6. 

Much  h.is  been  said  recently  concerning 
the  term  "Black  Power"  and  as  a  result  there 
have  been  many  different  views  expressed  in 
defining  said  term. 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Pooria's 
Negro  commiu;lty.  wish  to  advise  you  of  a 
more  meaningful  term  th.xt  we  feel  is  be.  t 
not  for  the  white  race  and  best  not  for 
the  black  race  but  simply — what  is  be.»;t  for 
America,  which  must  include  all  races. 
Our  term  is  Gray  Power.  By  Gray  Power 
we  mean  white  and  black  getting  together 
at  the  conference  table  throughout  America 
to  jointly  resclve  d!fferenct>?.  Only  by  this 
Gr\y  Power  approach  will  the  true  ide.ils  of 
this  great  country  be  realized. 

We  therefore  urge  that  you  bring  the  con- 
tents hereof  before  your  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  une  your 
persu.isive  leadership  in  advancing  the  c.iuse 
of  Gray  Power — In  the  hope  that  Influential 
men  throughout  America  will  be  united 
through  this  approach. 

Dr.  James  B.  Stafford.  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Bailey,  B.  V.  Clemons.  James  E.  Peeples, 
Wm.  L.  Sanders,  Dr.  R.  B.  Garrett,  Mrs. 
Valeska  S.  Hlnton.  Harry  Sephus  Sr  , 
Mrs.  Katheryn  W.  Timmes,  Willie  D. 
White. 
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An  Appeal  for  "Gray  Power" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday,  August  8,  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  while  home  in  my  congressional 
district,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
down  with  a  number  of  Negro  commu- 
nity leaders  at  our  home,  to  discuss  not 
only  the  civil  rights  bill  currently  be- 
fore us,  but  a  variety  of  subjects  having 
to  do  with  our  commiuiity  I  was  pre- 
sented with  a  formal  letter,  which  I 
should  like  to  have  Included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  to'-rether  with  the 
editorial  from  the  July  29  Peoria  Jour- 
nal Star,  entitled  "Ai\  Appeal  for  'Gray 
Power.'  " 

The  suggestion  here  seems  to  be  a 
very  good  one  for  our  time  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  not  only  this  Congress, 
but  all  the  people  of  the  country,  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  religion,  creed  or 
national  origin.  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  Speaker,  that  both  the  letter 
and  editorial  referred  to  be  included  In 
these  remarks: 


[From  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  July  29,  19G6) 
An  Appe.al  for  "Gray  Po'.ver" 

Willie  White,  In  presenting  a  petition  of 
750  signers  at  the  meeting  with  the  school 
board,  used  a  phrase  which  brought  applause 
from  the  audience  and  deserves  applause. 

"As  for  black  power,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  to 
say  that  I  don't  completely  understand  It. 
For  40  years  I've  known  what  white  power  Is. 
To  get  the  Job  done,  we  must  have  gray 
pvowcr— a  mixture  of  white  and  black." 

Power  is  as  much  a  key  word  as  the  choice 
of  shading. 

The  condltloiis  that  exist  arc  such  that  real 
power  will  be  required  to  fix  them,  the  kind 
of  power  generated  by  the  working  and  con- 
strvictive  energy  of  people  and  the  kind  of 
power  that  requires  money. 

Few  people  realize  the  huge  sums  of  money 
Involved  today  and  committed  today  out  of 
the  earnings  of  hard  working  citizens  of  this 
town  that  go  Into  the  elementary  necessities 
of  schooling  for  those  who  cannot  pay.  that 
c-o  into  providing  other  public  facilities  to 
again  cover  the  costs  of  thore  who  cannot 
pay,  and  the  sums  that  go  directly  for  the 
very  essentials  of  life,  itself,  from  those  who 
earn  to  those  who  have  no  earning  power,  for 
wh.itevcr  reason. 

In  a  single  "ofTlce  term"  this  ro.iclics  mil- 
lions In  Peoria  alone. 

The  Juvenile  mind  thinks  of  "power"  ai 
force  or  Intimldiitlon,  and  that  Is  the  real 
danger  In  the  talk  of  "black  power"  and 
"wlvlte  power"  that  has  become  loo  much  a 
part  of  the  dialogue.  No  matter  how  such 
words  are  "explained"  or  understood — the 
real  effect  where  It  does  the  m.ost  good  and 
the  most  harm.  Is  In  this  crude  acceptance 
of  an  emotional  version  by  young  people  oi 
both  races. 

But  such  Is  not  the  real  power  that  builds. 
or  provides  the  bare  necessities,  for  that 
matter. 

The  power  that  moves  people  forward  tt 
the  power  to  build,  the  power  generated  <rf 
skill,  energy,  and  teamwork. 

It  Is  an  axiom  that  to  get  anything  major 
accomplished  demands  three  kinds  of  people, 
each  giving  of  what  he  has  to  offer— soms 
willing  "people,"  some  "people"  with  Ideas, 
and  some  "people"  with  money. 

The  absence  of  either  of  the  three  rcnd«ri 
progress  well  nigh  impossible  for  all. 


There  Is  not  enough  "white  power"  in  the 
United  States  to  truly  solve  and  bring  to 
real  results  the  problems  created  in  the  past 
200  years  related  to  race. 

There  Is  not  enough  "black  power"  in  these 
United  States  to  solve  them  and  bring  them 
to  a  real  and  meaningful  result. 

And  a  contest  between  the  two  can  pro- 
duce only  token  and  "psychological"  vic- 
tories but  will  never  effectively  touch  the  real 
root  problems. 

Only  "gray  power "  with  the  combined  re- 
sources of  money,  ide.as,  and  human  effort 
functiomng  with  a  dlsclpUne  of  effort  la  the 
same  direction  can  do  the  real  Job. 
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of  Its  members,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  accepted  by  the  yoimg  people  of  our 
own  hemisphere  in  search  of  a  worthwhile 
activity. 

The  flash  of  color,  the  pulsating  rhythm, 
the  brassy  blare  of  syncopated  Jazz,  the  wav- 
ing of  flags,  the  snappy  march  step  serve 
as  herald  for  the  newest  art  form  of  the 
youngest  generation. 

The  loyalty  to  one's  unit,  the  pride  in  one's 
appearance,  and  the  group  spirit  assure  per- 
petual continuation  of  drum  corps  .as  a  color- 
ful youth  acUvlty  for  the  future.— Harvey 
Berish,  National  Chairman. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  August  8, 1966 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  August  20  through  27.  Is  National 
Drum  Corps  Week.  More  than  1  million 
people  are  taking  part  in  drum  and  bugle 
corps  activities  all  over  the  United  States 
The  youth  of  America  have  taken  a  par- 
ticular interest  In  these  historic  organi- 
zations. ■We  are  proud  of  our  young 
people  who  are  participating  In  drum 
and  bugle  corps  all  over  the  country 
and  who  are  working  hard  to  support 
their  motto  "Pageantry  and  Patriotism' 
On  the  March." 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  youth  In 
my  State  who  are  participating  In  this 
activity.  The  Chicago  Cavaliers,  the 
Norwood  Park  Imperials,  the  Jackson 
Rallers,  and  the  Nesel  Ambassadors  are 
all  well  known  for  their  excellence  and 
precision  in  Illinois. 

We  are  especlaly  happy  that  our 
T°,^*-''^*'^^°  Royal-Airs  are  currently 
VPW.  American  Legion,  and  CYO  Na- 
tlorial  champions.  They  are  a  credit  to 
their  country  and  their  community 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  entitled  "The  Art 
of  Drum  Corps,"  written  by  Harvey 
Berish,  national  chairman,  and  published 
^  the  Drum  Corps  Publicists  Association 
t)e  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state-' 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Kecord,  as  follows: 

The  Abt  OF  DRtjit  Corps 

.^^'^^P^^^  performance  has  been  called 
and  rightly  so,  a  new  art  form.    Like  other 

^?.  rV-  *^  ^''^'^  '^^^  back  to  the 
g  orles  of  Greece  and  the  conquests  of  Rome 
But  drum  and  bugle  corps  activity  has  not 
.!!u>,''"''''^^  through  the  centurlee  by 
wealthy  patrons  or  state  subsidy 

The  art  of  drum  corps  rises  from  the  grass 
"»t6  It  has  the  common,  rather  than  the 
«ass  c  touch,  but  It  is  very  definitely  an  ex! 
P^lon  <rf  order,  color.  symmeJy,  ^d 
iTil^A^'^,  ^  ^'^°"o'^^  topact  It  parallels. 

w-i?  TH  ^^^^^-  *^*  ^P^t  ot  the  master- 
Places  of  the  ages. 

ttU^M^t^  "'^V^  ''°'^  ^  ^^'l  and  exacting. 
ll^^^f^'^'^P^^K'  It  Haa  risen  thiouSi 
^own  efforts  to  Ite  present  stature  In  ^ 

S^    J^  becoming  recognized  as  one  oC  the 

?«nu^  fn  "^^  •*'  ^'^^  acuvltl«r  iS 
respite  the  unyielding  discipline  It  require. 


Anniversary  TrUjute  to  the  Ivory  Coast 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  8. 1966 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  many  of  our  coUeagues 
in  recognizing  and  paying  tribute  to  the 
Ivory  Coast  Republic  on  Its  sixth  anni- 
versary of  independence,  and  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  warmest  greetings 
and  best  wishes  to  His  Excellency  Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny.  President  of  the 
Ivory  Coast;  and  to  His  ExceUency 
Konan  Bedie,  the  Ivory  Coast's  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  who  also  serves 
his  country  as  Minister-Delegate  for  Fi- 
nancial and  Economic  Affairs. 

Situated  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
the  Ivory  Coast  proclaimed  itself  a  re- 
PubUc  on  December  4,  1958.  It  was  not 
however.  untU  August  7,  I960,  that  Its 
Independence    from    Prance    was   pro- 

?Q*«^^»,*"^ 'T'^*^^-  On  October  31. 
1960,  the  Infant  country  adopted  its 
present  constitution. 

This  magnificent  country,  like  many  of 
the  other  newly  Independent  and  devel- 
oping lands.  Is  struggling  through  prob- 
lems ^of  independence  and  economic  and 
social  development,  but  unlike  many  of 
these  countries,  the  Ivory  Coast  Is  more 
fortunate  in  Its  diversity  of  natural  re- 
sources and  more  successful  in  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  development 

It  seems  to  me  the  people  of  the  Ivory 
Coast  Republic  deserve  our  greatest  ad- 
miration and  help  for  the  way  they  are 
succeeding  in  the  very  areas  where  the 
Portuguese,  Dutch.  English*,  Spaniards, 
and  French  before  them  failed;  namely" 
successfully  administering  their  terrl- 
,tory,  living  In  peace,  and  insuring  a  viable 
economy. 

In  contrast  to  almost  aU  the  other  new 
countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the 
Ivory  Coast  Is  making  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic gains,  so  much  so,  that  the  re- 
spected American  newspaper,  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  commented  almost  a  year 
and  a  half  ago — February  12,  1965: 

The  economy,  baaed  on  sound  fiscal  and 
monetary  polldee.  ha«  produced  a  situation 
almost  unheard  of  In  a  developing  country— 
a^anced  budge*  and  a  substantial  trade 
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cally  unstable  situation.  Indeed,  just  the 
opix)site  is  the  case  In  the  Ivory  Coast. 
In  addition,  the  Government  has  a  pro- 
Western  foreign  poUcy  which  also  holds 
the  view  that  Red  China  should  stay  out 
of  the  affairs  of  African  states. 

The  economy  of  the  country  is  based 
mainly  on  agriculture,  and  between  90 
and  95  percent  of  the  coimtry's  almost 
4  million  persons  make  a  living  from  the 
land.  The  land  and  its  agricultural 
products  contribute  about  half  of  the 
gross  national  product.  The  other  half 
of  the  GNP  is  linked  in  many  ways  to 
the  country's  agriculture.  Since  the 
Ivory  Coast  became  independent  6  years 
ago,  the  GNP  has  risen  from  $395  million 
to  almost  $900  million  and  the  per  capita 
income  has  mounted  from  $137  to  almost 
$175. 

The  Ivory  Coast  is  the  world's  third 
largest  producer  of  coffee,  which  Is  the 
country's  major  crop.  Following  coffee 
are  cocoa,  timber,  and  bananas.  The 
Government  is  making  a  concerted  effort 
to  diversify  its  agriculture,  and  major 
planning  today  Includes  private  Ught  in- 
dustry. 

The  country  Is  building  roads,  schools, 
ports,  dams.  In  fact,  there  Is  so  much 
work  going  on  in  the  Ivory  Coast  Repub- 
lic that  they  must  Import  labor  to  keep 
up  with  production  schedules. 

The  job  these  people  have  undertaken 
is  a  huge  one,  and  they  deserve  our  con- 
gratulations and  our  encouragement. 


Vt  of  Folygnphs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  comment 
for  juat  amoment  on  wbat  this  quotation 

^,^^^  ^^  *^  *^  "^'J  «f  ecoSc 
progress  does  not  come  about  in  a  pollU- 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALirORKl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  S.  1966 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker  last 
year  I  had  the  privilege  of  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  polygraphs,  or  as  they  are 
commonly  referred  to,  lie  detectors  for 
use  in  interrogating  prisoners  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  Such  a  project  was  first 
envisioned  by  one  of  my  constituents. 
Stephan  L.  Gardella,  Jr.,  who  was  an  ex- 
perienced polygraph  operator  with  the 
San  Diego  Police  Department.  His  sug- 
gestion was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  Marine  Corps  which  recently  gave 
mm  a  special  commendation  for  his  wx>rk 
with  such  devices. 

I  include  the  commendation  as  a  por- 
tion of  my  remarks: 

U.S.  Marintb  Corps,  Headquarters. 
FLEET    Marine    Force,    Pacitic. 
__„  „  San  Francisco. 

Prom:    Commanding   General.   Fleet   Marine 

Force,  Pacific. 
To :  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
Subject:    Recognition  for   technical   IntelU- 

gence  developments. 
h^l'J^L^  °'  *  portable  ploygraph,  com- 
bined with  new  interrogation  technlquee 
hae  proven  uniquely  successful  for  Marine 
units  in  Vietnam.  Prlmartly  employed  in 
Interrogation  of  VC  suapecte,  the  polygraph 
aleo  exerdees  a  psychological  effect  on  t^e 
local  dvUlan  pt^wlatlon  which  tends  to 
deter  their  wlllingnees  to  provide  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  VC  and  to  concomitantly  pro- 
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Tide  tnformAtloii  to  the  Marines  when  Inter- 
rogated. 

3.  The  Introduction  of  the  polygraph  for 
ectnbat  operatlons/counter-lntelllgence  pur- 
poees  came  as  a  result  of  a  request  In  August 
1965  from  CG  HI  MAP  for  two  polygraphs, 
with  operators,  for  use  In  III  MAP  on  a  test 
basis.  This  request  was  generated  by  mem- 
bers of  m  MAP  staff  who  recalled  the  pio- 
neer work  In  this  field  by  Gurmcry  Sergeant 
Steph&n  L.  Gardella,  Jr.,  552666/0111  0211, 
USMCR.  GySgt  Gardella  was  released  from 
active  duty  In  October  1958.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  employed  as  the  Polygraph  and 
Question  Docximent  Examiner  for  the  San 
Diego  Police  Department.  HLs  present  ad- 
dreas  to  3823  Hatton  Street.  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. 

3.  In  195fl  OySgt  Cardella  formulated  a 
polygraph  Interrogation  technique  specifi- 
cally designed  for  use  In  combat  Intelligence/ 
counterintelligence  Interrogritlons.  He 
formally  propose  the  testing  and  adaption 
of  this  technique  and  associated  equipment 
In  March  1956.  Preliminary  testing  was  con- 
ducted by  Marine  Corps  Test  Unit  ^1.  ThU 
teating  was  done  under  normal  field  condi- 
tions with  no  effort  to  screen  out  distracting 
nolsea  and  occurrences.  The  results  were 
unqualified  successes  In  each  Interrogation, 
Including  one  test  done  through  an  Inter- 
preter. Subsequent  to  this  testing  the 
Equipment  Board,  Marine  Corps  Landing 
Tone  Development  Center  subjected  the 
equipment,  but  not  the  interrogation  tech- 
nlq\ie,  to  technical  tests.  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  not  known. 

4.  Additional  application  of  the  special 
Interrogation  techniques  was  performed  dur- 
ing Operation  SUver  Lance  in  March  1966 
by  OySgt  Cardella  during  his  annual  two 
weeks  of  active  duty.  The  results  of  Interro- 
agtlon  performed  during  this  operation  were 
excellent.  On  24  January  1966,  GySgt  Car- 
della demonstrated  the  polygraph  and  its 
usefulness  in  combat  to  Marine  Corps  rep- 
reeentatlvea  at  MCRD,  San  Diego.  This 
demonstration  and  the  reports  of  success  by 
the  one  pwlygraph  being  tested  In  Vietnam 
resulted  in  the  decision  by  the  Marine  Corps 
to  procure  additional  three  channel  Stoeltlng 
pcn'table  polygraphs  for  use  in  :x>m.ba.t  opera- 
tloos. 

6.  It  Is  considered  that  OySgt  Cardella, 
through  his  dedication  to  the  Marine  C-orps 
and  perseverance  In  proving  his  Ideas,  ha,s 
been  the  primary  factor  in  the  Marine  Corps 
recognizing  and  acquiring  this  outstanding 
adjunct  to  oombat  operations.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  letter  of  commendation  be 
tendered  to  GySgt  Cardella  in  recognition 
at  his  efforts. 

A.  R.  Kizs. 


who  are  honest,  law-abiding  citizens  and 
yet  own  guns. 

The  new  calls  for  legislation  do  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  pending  fire- 
arms legislation  violates  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  bearlii!?  arms  and  con- 
tains a  dangerous  grant  of  power  to  the 
executive  branch. 


FireanBs  LegisUtioB  Wrong  Approach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY  ' 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday,  August  8. 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
ilaylngs  In  Chicago  and  Texas  have 
brought  a  new  rash  of  demands  for  en- 
acting the  pending  firearms  control  bills. 

Cmigress  should  not  be  stampeded  into 
enacting  legislation  In  the  emotional 
•tmoojhere  which  now  exists.  While 
these  crimes  require  fervent  efforts  to 
combat  the  rapidly  increasing  crime  rate, 
ttey  should  not  be  used  as  an  open  II- 
I  to  restrict  the  50  million  Americans 


Wbere  the  United  States  Stands  in  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REi'KE.'-ENTATIVKS 

Monday,  August  8.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  in  Vietnam  dominate  the  head- 
lines, and  it  is  well  for  u.s  to  lock  beyond 
that  immediate  area  and  review  cm-  en- 
tire status  in  Asia.  I  was  interested  in 
a  very  timely  editorial  winch  appeared 
In  the  Thursday,  Augu.-t  4,  edition  of  the 
Palos  Regional,  which  touclies  on  this 
subject: 

Whesz  U.srrED  States  Stands  xn  Asia 

The  debate  over  tlie  role  of  the  U.S.  in 
Asia,  and  specifically  In  Viet  Nam,  raises 
strong  passions  in  tiiis  country  and  around 
the  world.  There  is  litiie  wonder  that  this 
should  be  so  when  peace  is  at  stalie.  In 
assessing  the  actiorLs  of  this  country,  one 
fact  must  be  considered.  T!ie  United  States 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world. 

In  a  recent  l-ssue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, the  dimension  of  this  power  w^as  stated: 
"The  U.S.  has  more  siratcgic  missiles,  nu- 
clear weapons,  mis^ile-tiring  submarines, 
heavy  bombers.  aircr:Ut  c.irriers.  long-range 
transport  pl.aies  and  helicopters  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  American  land 
armies,  tho\igh  sm;in  by  comparison  with 
tliose  of  Russia  ana  China,  have  greater  mo- 
bility and  firepower  per  division.  Backing 
these  nuiitary  forces  in  tlie  field  are  a  huge 
military  reserve,  and  the  worlds  greatest 
Industrial  establisiinient.  It  is  America's 
ability  to  place  va^t  arnaed  forces  thousands 
of  miles  beyond  Its  own  shores  that  makes 
the  U.S.  the  key  to  the  world  balance  of 
power." 

It  can  be  argaicd  that  this  country  Is  In 
much  the  same  position  as  England  was  dur- 
ing a  good  part  of  the  191h  century.  The 
Bntisli  fleet  patrolled  the  world  unchal- 
lenged, master  of  the  seas.  The  weight  of 
this  power,  thrown  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
'  prevented  the  dominance  of  any  oUaer  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations.  For  the  most 
part,  there  v,-:.s  poace  between  European 
countries  whose  colonial  empires  extended 
over  much  of  the  world.  Can  the  United 
States  assume  a  less  responsible  role  today  in 
using  its  vast  resources  on  the  side  of  sta- 
bility by  seeking  a  balance  of  power  that 
would  limit  the  expansionist  alms  of  the 
comnninist  countries?  It  seems,  to  many, 
that  since  the  shoe  fits,  it  must  be  worn. 

The  goal  of  the  United  States  In  south- 
east Asia  should  be  to  niake  of  that  area  a 
strong  point  rather  than  a  threat  to  peace. 
Viet  Nam  itself  has  the  resources,  hydro- 
electric potential,  uiillnuted  water,  fine 
beaches  and  scenery.  As  a  result  of  U.S. 
action  there,  Viet  Nam  is  gaining  modern 
Jet  air  fleld.s  and  the  finest  harbor  faclUtles 
between  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore.  The 
United  States  has  offered  to  aid  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Mekong  Valley  which  Viet 
Nam  shares  with  Cambodia,  Thailand,  and 
Laos. 


China,  held  back  now  by  U.S.  military 
force,  must  ultimately  be  restrained  by  her 
own  self-interest,  rooted  In  the  need  for 
profitable  conunercial  ties  with  strong,  inde- 
pendent Asian  neighbors — Japan  to  the 
Northeast  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  poten- 
tially effective  countries  of  southeast  Asia  to 
the  South. 

Finally,  the  inevitability  of  change  in  Chi- 
nese leadership  must  be  considered.  All  of 
the  hard  line  revolutionaries  now  In  power 
are  in  their  late  60's  and  70"s.  A  recent 
Life  magazine  article  observes  that  Mao 
Tse-tung.  now  72,  ".  .  .  has  expressed  with 
startling  frankness  his  doubts  as  to  the  revo- 
lutionary mllitance  of  the  next  Chinese  gen- 
eration. They  might  even  be  men  with 
whom  the  West  could  attempt  a  compre- 
hensive settlement  of  the  major  Issues  di- 
viding us.  .  .  ." 

And  so,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  coin.  The 
US.  inherited  responsibilities  in  Asia,  but 
with  them  perhaps  also  the  leverage  to  help 
foster  the  kind  of  cooperation  between  east- 
ern nations  that  would  permit  peace  and  a 
possibility  of  a  better  life  for  all. 


ThU,  Too,  Will  Pass 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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OF 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  8,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day's Washington  Post — August  6, 
1966 — carried  an  Item  by  Carl  Bode 
which  Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  trenchant 
classic  of  the  times.  Since  these  times, 
too.  shall  pass,  I  am  pleased  to  give  cir- 
culation to  that  column  because  it  meas- 
ures the  sound  and  fui-y  of  the  summers 
of  recent  years.    The  column  follows: 

A  Walk  in  thk  Sun  on  an  Atjcust  Day 
(By  Carl  Bode) 

I  rise  to  mark,  this  month,  a  neglected 
anniversary.  That  it  has  been  forgotten  is 
understandable;  to  many  who  took  part  In 
the  Freedom  March  on  Washington  in  Au- 
gust 1963,  It  is  already  as  far  away  as  the 
first  automobile.  As  I  myself  think  back  it 
seems  almost  pastoral.  Not  so.  then.  Otir 
instructions  beforehand  were  explicit:  If 
anyone  yells  at  you  or  throws  things,  dont 
even  turn  your  eyes;  march  straight  ahead 
and  look  between  the  shoulder  blades  at 
the  man  in  front  of  you. 

But  we  never  had  to.  I  was  in  the  line 
that  marched  along  Constitution  Avenue. 
We  went  12  abreast,  singing  and  carrying 
signs.  At  first  I  felt  too  dignified  to  carry 
one,  but  as  wc  moved  along  in  this  tremen- 
dous parade,  the  spirit  caught  me.  I  was 
marching  next  to  one  of  my  children  and  I 
announced,  "That  sign's  too  heavy  for  you." 
With  the  selfishness  of  euplioria.  I  appro- 
priated hers  and  shouldered  it  the  rest  of  Uie 
way.  As  we  marched,  watchers  on  the  side- 
walk felt  the  pull  and  stepped  off  the  curb 
to  join  in.  Two  hundred  thousand  of  u* 
assembled  at  the  end  of  the  Mall  and  heard 
speeches  and  cheered  and  ate.  The  weather 
was  sunny  but  fresh,  the  best  a  Washington 
August  could  offer. 

That  afternoon  we  saw  a  sort  of  Utopia, 
I  shall  always  remember  it.  Everybody,  ex- 
cept fCH'  a  few  beatnllcs,  was  dressed  up. 
Everybody  was  Itind  to  everybody  else.  We 
were  all  so  good,  and  the  day  was  beautifQll 

It  seems  ages  ago,  this  pastoral  period  of 
the  clvll-rlghts  m.ovement.  Now  we  htti* 
Black  Power,  with  its  grim  aseumptlon  th«t 


any  march  can  turn  into  a  riot.    Black  Power 
ready  to  match  the  excesses  of  every  Southern 

bigot. 

And  yet  I  believe  that  this  Black  Power 
stage  of  the  movement  is  Inevltoble  and 
Indeed,  that  good  will  flow  from  it.  It  li 
probably  the  coming  of  age.  not  only  poliU- 
cally  but  psychologically,  of  the  Negro.  Per- 
hat»  this  sounds  condescending;  I  don't 
mean  it  that  way.  For  the  Negro,  who  has 
been  Imitating  the  white  man.  is  starting  to 
Insist  on  his  Negritude.  And  the  Negritude 
is  symbolized  by  bUickness  and  sanctioned 
by  the  slogan  Black  Power. 

In  politics  it  means  the  drive  for  a  bloc 
vote.  To  paraphrase  a  Cleveland  leader  it 
means  shaking  the  Negro  into  poUtlcal  acUon 
and  making  him  vote  collectively  In  psy- 
chology it  means— to  begin  with.  If  only  to 
begin  with— getUng  the  Negro  to  purge  him- 
self of  his  own  worst  prejudice,  the  prejudice 
against  a  black  skin.  Any  observer  of  Negro 
society  knows  the  favored  position  that  the 
light-skinned  Negro  has  always  had  In 
many  a  Negro  neighborhood  he  has  been 
aUowed  to  feel  that  he  deserves  the  best 
The  snobbery  on  the  campus  of  a  Negro 
college  can  make  a  white  one  look  almost 
egalitarian. 

The  vogue  of  the  brlght-sklnned  Negro 
haa  been-^d  still  la— abetted  by  the  mass 
media.  The  day  when  a  dark  skin  and 
Negroid  features  look  good  to  the  whole 
Negro  community  has  not  yet  come.  Stokely 
Carmlchael  sUll  sounds  a  bit  shrUl  as  he 
exhorts  the  sharecropper,  "When  you  see 
your  daughter  playing  in  the  fields,  with  hex 
nappy  hair,  and  her  wide  nose,  and  her  thick 
lips,  tell  her  she  is  beautiful.-  But  the  dav 
Is  coming.  ' 

Meanwhile.  Black  Power  has  work  to  do 
Organizing  the  Negro  into  a  political  unit 
wUl  not  bo  easy  and  yet  It  can  be  done.  That 
Is  the  main  Job.  important,  obvious,  and 
external.  But  the  spread  of  Negritude  is 
necessary  too  and  its  first  target  should  be 
?>^t>fi'f^''''-  '^^  evidence  is  all  around. 
On  the  inside  cover  of  Jet  a  splash  advertise- 
ment urges  "Have  an  ultra  light,  ultra  bright 
•kin  —use  our  magic  Ingredient.  And  Ebonv 
advertLses  "A  New  Kind  of  Hair  Straightens^ 

Z  ^  '-""^^  Z' ""° "  "  y°^  ^^^'^  '^^ 

tt*  term  stralghtener,-  other  advertise- 
ments can  offer  you  hair  "relaxers."  And 
these  Negro  magazines  are  models  of  re- 
•^  nt  m  comparison  to  the  hard-seU  ad- 

^n  ^r^*.,'''''^"^'"^  "^*'  *^«y  '^^  make 
you  whiter  than  white. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  moving  Into  a  period 
W^n  those  things  will  be  lees  ImpoVtlS^ 
^nf^t^M   '^  ^^^  ^  *S"'  ^^  Negritude  and 

SSf^^  r-  ^""^  ^  ^'^^  ^  ^^  "^«  when 
ttis  too  vAU  pass  and  we  will  have  the  Utopia 

2L  ^  »"^^*  afternoon  when  everj-body 
was  good  to  everybody  else. 
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Fairness  of  the  Draft 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PvEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  8. 1966 

JUiint^^^.-  ^f'-  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
tetag  to  the  attention  of  aU  Members  of 

t^!h  2r"^l,*  ^^^^y  ^^^^  recently  by 
U>ui5  Harris  on  pubUc  attitudes  toward 

^«^."-  J^^  ^"^^y  contains  several 
-m,^^"i'^  ^^"^  *^^^  substantiate  my 
wpport  for  a  thorough  study  of  our  pres- 
oit  draft  laws. 

These  are  the  survey's  principal  flnd- 
tags:  More  than  four  out  of  five  Ameri- 


cans favor  the  draft,  but  nearly  half 
think  the  present  law  Is  unfair.  Nearly 
half  think  the  system  of  coUege  defer- 
ments Is  unfair.  Nearly  three  out  of 
four  prefer  the  present  draft  system  to  a 
lottery,  but  some  four  out  of  five  favor 
a  plan  for  universal  public  service 

Mr.   Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  Harris 
survey  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
Fairness  or  the  Draft 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

WJiile  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  fa- 
vor drafting  young  men  for  mlUtary  dutv 
almost  half  think  the  present  system,  which 
defers  some  but  not  aU  college  students  is 
unfair.  ' 

This  was  shown  by  a  nationwide  survey 
Uken  after  President  Johnson  appointed  a 
special  commission  to  study  proposed 
changes  In  the  draft  laws. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  more  than 
80  ,c  of  the  public  favors  a  universal  public 
service  program.  But  provisions  of  the  draft 
regulations  which  aroused  the  most  reaction 
were  those  under  which  college  students  are 
deferred  on  the  basis  of  their  rank  m  class 
or  the  scores  they  make  on  a  test 

r.r-!^^^'^  ^^"°  °^  *^^  P^''"'^  believes  these 
procedures  are  unfair  because  they  think 
college  students  should  not  receive  special 
treatment.  Another  20%  of  the  public  be- 
lieves they  are  unfair  because  they  think  aU 
col  ege  students  should  be  deferred  automat- 

Beyond  thU  disagreement,  however,  the 
American  people  accept  the  fundamental 
concept  of  the  draft  by  better  than  6  to  1 
This  view  is  shared  almost  equally  bv  thos*.' 
Who  have  relatives  in  the  armed  torcj.  S^ 
who  say  they  have  a  family  member  eligible 
to  be  drafted  and  those  who  are  not  so  per- 
sonally involved  in  the  Viet  Nam  war 

diit*?^^'  !t  *°  ^!  *  '^^^"Se  in  the  present 
draft  law,  the  public  is  clear  about  the  dl- 

fl^"°il-  ^^  f^'^'y  *  ^  ^'  P«°Ple  ^^^-^^  the 
Idea  of  a  universal  service  program  for  all 
young  men  between  18  and  26,  under  which 
they  could  choose  between  a  two-year  stint 
in  the  armed  services,  the  Peace  Corps  or  in 
some  other  public  service. 

On   the   other  hand,   by  almost  a  3-to-I 
margin,  the  public  rejects  the  Idea  put  forth 

othe^^h'^r'^"  ^"'"'=°^  (D-M^s.)  and 
others    that   some    form    of    lottery,    under 

T^nJ^U^^'l'^  ^^"^  ^"^  ''^^'^1  «»^a^«  to  ^ 
drafted,  be  substituted  for  the  present  draft 

A  cross  section  of  the  public  was  asked- 
AS  you  know,  young  men  18  years  old  and 
over,  if  physically  qualified,  are  sl^jTct^ 
the  rmlttary  draft.    In  general.  doyoL/atS- 
or  oppose  the  draft?"  ^      ' 

Support  the  draft 
I  In  percent] 

Tot^al  public ""''^I  °PP°li 

Serviceman  in  family   (le  perl 

cent)    ^__     g 

Someone  eligible  for  draft 

(21  percent) gS  15 

accentel''  thf  principle  of  the  draft  is  widely 
accepted,  the  fairness  of  how  it  operates 
comers    under    question,      r^,    publi?  wL 

"Do  you  feel  the  present  draft  lair  and  the 
tcay  U  works  i*  fair  or  unfair?-       '^  "'"^  '  '^ 
Fairness  of  present  lav 
(In  percent) 

Total  public ■^"7  ^""f^^ 

Serviceman  in  family.         '_  rs  ^ 

Someone  eligible  for  draft.""     55  44 
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not  go  to  college,  allows  rich  men's  sons  to 
be  e.xempt  and  takes  too  many  18-  and  19- 
ye.ir-olds,  whom  some  people  think  are  too 

young  to  be  drafted. 

But  the  real  controversy  emerges  when 
peop.e  are  asked  about  the  criteria  for  de- 
ferring college  studciiU;: 

"fJnder   the    p-rscnc    draft    lav,   a   collcae 
student  «  defcrrrd  untu  he  ha*  finished  col- 
lege,  unless   he   i,  in   the  Uncer  half  of  hts 
class  and  doesn't   pass  a  special  draft  test 
Do  you  think  this  system  of  deciding  whether 

Fairness  of  college  deferments 
[In  percent] 

Total  public '5'^"  ^''"/°,'r 

By  education:  ^^ 

Lc;=s  tlian  grade  school...  sn  4, 

High  school "   4H        ::; 

cMege :::::::  tt      g 

t./K°^'°^"'''  ""*  P*^P'«  ^^o  s«?m  least  dis- 
turbed   over    college    draft    deferments    are 

°T   "^^   "*''^'"    "■''°*    beyond    the    eighth 

hr,f  HH^"'^  ^'^'°  "^"^  ^"^'^^  than  that 
but  did  not  get  to  college  tend  to  oppose 
the  system,  mainly  because  they  don't  think 
college  students  should  be  deferred.  On  the 
other  hand,  nearly  half  of  the  college  grad- 
stn^^.*^'"   "P^"*"   ^^«  ^^^^^     BuTa^^t 

shon,^,^''H  ?""*  ^udent*  In  good  st-anding 
should  be  deferred  without  regard  to  class 
rank  or  special  tests. 

T^e  idea  of  a  lottery  Instead  of  the  present 

CU  young  men  drafted   by  a  lottery  system 

this  lottery  sy.stem  there  would  be  no  defer, 
ments  unless  a  young  man  wasn't  physiJallv 
gu^hfied.  If  you  had  to  choose,  toj^yol 
favor  the  present  draft  system  or  a  lottery 
SyftC7n  for  the  draft?-  i*nicry 

Present  draft  versus  lottery 

Total  public 

Favor  present  draft.  ^^''^"'-, 
Favor  lottery ."'."[  27 

NiS.J^''*^*-  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namaras  suggestion  that  an  young  men 
»erve  two  years  in  public  service  met. L  with 
overwhehnlng  approval:  'evus  witn 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  all  young  men 
between  18  and  26  serve  their  Jountfy  for 
two  years  whether  in  military  serrk'e  in  the 
Peace  Corps  or  some  othe?  way.  Do  you 
favor  or  oppose  such  a  plan?" 

Universal  public  service 

Total  public 

Favor   percent 

Oppose ------------I"^ ^ 

One  attraction  of  universal  military  serv- 
ice seems  to  be  the  option  to  servTbe^OTe 
to  %lZ^''r  "''^""^  "^«  onus  o7se^°;g 


Speech  of  President  George  Woods,  of 
World  Bank 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 


H Jft  ,  f  '^^"'^  P*°P'«  »*y  tlie  present 
draft  law  is  fair  is  that  it  has  workedwen 
over  a  long  period  of  years  ,^d  i^rv«  ^  " 
^  to  enlistments.  Major  obJ^^UolLar^ 
th*t  it  discriminates  against  those  who  can- 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  3.  1966 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     Mr.  Speakef   re- 
oenUy  Mr.  George  Woods,  president  of 
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oently  Mr.  George  Woods,  president  of 
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the  World  Bank,  gave  a  thoughtful 
speech  before  the  Ministerial  Meeting  of 
the  Development  Assistance  Committee 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development.  In  hla  talk, 
Mr.  Woodfl  emphasized  the  necessity  and 
the  Importance  of  striking  a  new  balance 
in  the  relations  between  high-  and  low- 
income  countries.  This  may  be  the  most 
important  concern  we  may  have  to  face 
in  the  years  ahead.  And  recent  trends 
in  the  development  assistance  program 
have  not  been  contributing  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

In  order  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  world 
of  chaos,  we  have  to  act  now.  Mr.  Woods 
suggests  that  we  have  to  examine  the  ob- 
jectives we  are  trying  to  achieve  In  our 
relationships  with  the  developing  world. 
More  importantly,  we  should  give  to  this 
matter  a  priority  at  least  comparable  to 
our  other  basic  concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  text  of  Mr. 
Woods'  speech  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoRs  at  this  point. 

The  speech  follows: 
Rkmarxs  or  Ml.  George  D.  Woods.  President 

or  TH«  World  Bank  Groitp,  to  the  Minis- 

TOUAL  MEETINO  or  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE CoMicmTE  or  OECD.  Washing- 
TOK,  DC,  JULT  20,  19M 
When  I  last  had  tUe  honor  of  addressing 
the  Ministerial  Meeting  of  this  Committee  a 
year  ago,  I  suggested  that  the  time  had  come 
to  take  bold  decisions  about  the  volume  and 
character  of  development  assistance.  I  think 
we  muat  all  be  deeply  disappointed.  12 
months  later,  that  these  decisions  sUlI  wait 
to  be  taken.  Let  me  state  again  my  convic- 
tion th*t  the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
to  the  developing  countries  Is  Inadequate 
by  any  reasonable  standard — whether  It  is 
oosisidered  In  relation  to  the  growth  rate  tlie 
Industrial  countries  say  they  are  willing  to 
belp  the  developing  countries  to  achieve,  or 
by  the  amount  of  capital  which  the  develop- 
ing oountrles  themselves  are  able  to  use  to 
good  purpose. 

If  there  were  to  appear  on  this  planet 
eartb  tomorrow  a  new  country  with  a  popu- 
lation, say,  as  big  as  that  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union — some  300  mill  Ion 
or  more — this  would  be  an  event  of  far- 
reaching  significance.  Foreign  offices  and 
defense  establishments  would  have  to  adjust 
themselves  to  this  new  presence;  so  would 
ministries  concerned  with  International 
trade,  finance  and  the  distribution  of  phys- 
ical resources  In  the  world.  In  many  coun- 
tries, the  necessary  adjustments  would  be 
matters  at  the  highest  policy,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  c&blnets  and  chiefs  of  government. 
You  may  say  that  this  is  fanciful.  Tet  la 
the  past  five  years  the  population  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  lias  gro^s^^  by  over  200 
million  souls — a  number  larger  than  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
parable to  the  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  or  of 
all  Latin  America. 

While  this  Is  certainly  not  the  same  as  the 
emergence  of  a  single  country,  It  Is  etnph.itl- 
cally  a  circumstance  of  great  weight  In  world 
affairs.  It  presents  new  tasks  to  the  political 
and  administrative  organizations  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  and  bears  heavily  on  their 
physical  and  financial  resources.  It  speaks 
urgently  for  striking  a  new  balance  In  the 
relations  between  high  and  low-income  coun- 
tries. 

Yet  the  pages  of  recent  history  show  little 
recognition  by  the  Industrial  countries  that 
the  equivalent  of  a  new  continent  has  been 
added  to  the  less  developed  world,  or  that, 
despite  population  controls  which  are  start- 
ing to  take  effect,  a  second  such  equlvsklent 
will  be  added  In  the  next  five  years.     Tttm 


low-Income  ccruntrlee  m-Lst  nuance  their  de- 
velopment effort  mostly  out  of  exports  to  In- 
dxistrlal  countries — and  they  are  increasingly 
able  to  produce  for  export.  But  the  trade 
pwllcy  of  the  Industrial  countries  In  1966  still 
offers  them  too  few  opportunities.  The  flow 
of  financing  for  development  has  not  notice- 
ably lncre:u;ed.  In  faj.'t.  by  sc>me  Important 
me.isures  it  h.os  de<-llned. 

Since  1901.  the  level  of  offlcl.\l  net  capital 
flows  from  OECD  c<iuntrle6  t-o  the  developing 
countries  h.ts  rcn-.ained  -suitlc  at  about  $6 
billion  a  ypar.  As  a  proportion  of  the  rl.slng 
Incomes  of  the  OEX^'D  countries,  the.se  not 
offlci.'U  flows  declined  from  an  estimated 
eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  to  six-tent!is  of 
one  per  cent.  The  export  of  private  capitxl 
increa,=;eci.  hut  mo.st  of  It  was  directed  to  only 
a  few  countries,  and  discouragingly  little  of 
It.  '.vent  to  the  p'jorer  ones. 

We  know  and  agree  that  the  terms  of  de- 
velopment ftn.mce  must  be  made  easier  for 
the  developing  countries.  But  the  reverse  Is 
happening.  As  the  Chairman's  Report  points 
ovit.  the  recent  trend  toward  Improvement  in 
loan  terms  h;is  been  more  than  offset  by  a 
decline  in  the  amount  of  grants.  Today  the 
average  terms  of  assistiince  are  harder  than 
they  were  htst  year  or  the  year  before,  and 
the  pro.spect.s  are  disturbing. 

At  the  same  time,  more  and  more  of  the 
flow  of  finance  is  being  counterbalanced  by 
the  debt  serviL-e  [xild  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries. t>erv;ce  "n  public  and  publicly  guaran- 
teed debt  more  tlian  doubled  between  1961 
and  1965  More  than  half  the  inflow  of  de- 
velopment nn.iuce  Is  now  being  ofTsct  by  the 
return  flow  in  the  form  of  amortization,  in- 
terest and  dividends. 

Paradoxically,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
relative  volume  of  aid  has  been  dwindling, 
the  capabilities  of  the  developing  coimtrles 
have  been  growing.  Last  year.  I  reported 
the  Jiulament  of  the  World  Bank  staff  that 
for  the  balance  of  the  1960s,  the  developing 
countries — out.side  the  Sino-Soviet  areas — 
each  ye.u-  could  effectively  use.  on  the  aver- 
age, fome  .$3  to  $4  billion  more  of  devel- 
opment Unance  tl.an  they  are  now  receiving. 
This  Judgment  was  based  on  estimates  of 
the  capacity  of  the  developing  countries  to 
Si-  e  and  to  export,  to  follow  acceptable  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  to  plan  and  carry  out 
high-priority  development.  We  have  kept 
these  estimates  under  review,  ai;d  this  re- 
vi  w  confirms  and  ticderlines  our  judgment 
of  a  year  ago.  And  in  this  connection  I  wish 
to  reassure  the  Chairman,  who  on  p.age  51 
of  his  draft  report  wonders  if  we  are  basing 
these  estimates  on  what  he  calls  "our  fairly 
high  standards  of  cc->nomlc  ju.stiflcatlon  for 
external  a.~s!stance."  We  are.  We  have  only 
one  standard. 

The  cap.icity  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries to  support  an  effective  assistance  effort 
also  h.as  been  rising.  Assuming  that  effec- 
tive Snancial  ,T.ssi.stance  would  cost  an  added 
$3  to  .$4  billion  a  year,  tiie  Industrialized 
countries  can  certainly  alTord  it.  Their  na- 
tional income  has  been  increasing,  in  the 
aggregate,  at  the  rate  of  $40  to  $50  billion 
a  year,  and  if  over  the  last  five  yoars,  only 
one  per  cent  of  that  Increase  had  been 
..-devo'cd  to  additional  development  support, 
we  should  by  tc>day  be  not  very  far  from  a 
satisfactory  level  of  assistance. 

In  tlie  meantime,  the  contr.iiit  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  continues  to  be  both 
striking  and,  it  must  be  said,  ominous.  The 
20  or  so  industrial  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  North  America  and  the  western  Pa- 
cific now  account  for  over  a  thousand  billion 
dollars  of  the  world's  product.  Tlicsc  20 
coim tries,  with  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  world's 
population,  produce  and  enjoy  more  than 
half  the  world's  wealth.  By  contrast — taking 
only  the  developing  countries  within  the 
World  Bank's  membership —  another  segment 
which  Is  half  of  the  world's  population  ac- 
counts for  only  one-sixth  of  world  product. 
It  Is  unrealistic   to   think  tliat   this   state 


of  affairs  can  persist.  Surely  any  govern- 
ment. If  half  or  more  of  Its  people  lived  In 
pwverty,  either  would  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  help  them  or  would  Itself  faU  to  stu-vlve. 
Through  changes  In  communications  and 
transportation,  the  world  each  year  becomes 
a  smaller  neighborhood,  and  what  Is  Intol- 
erable In  a  single  nation  Inevitably — and 
quickly — will  become  Intolerable  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Many  of  the  industrialized  countries  rep- 
resented here  today  are  now,  and  for  some 
tune  have  been,  engaged  In  examining  at 
high  levels  of  their  governments  matters 
which  they  consider  to  be  of  pressing  and 
mutual  concern.  Foreign  ministers  and 
commerce  ministers  and  others  are  nego- 
tiating fundamental  changes  In  trade  and 
tariff  policies;  finance  ministers  are  confer- 
ring on  the  troublesome  problem  of  Inter- 
national monetary  policy,  and  the  foreign 
ministers  and  defense  ministers  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  nations  are  facing  up  to 
problems  of  defense  organization. 

Yet,  looking  ahead  over  the  next  ten  years, 
where  are  the  threats  to  International  tran- 
quility and  order?  Are  they  confined  to 
balance  and  maintenance  of  military 
strength  among  the  most  powerful  nations? 
Or  to  financial  questions  among  the  richest? 
Or  Is  there  also  a  threat  arising  from  the 
possibility  that,  without  concerted  and  ade- 
quate help  from  abroad,  a  large  part  of 
himianlty  will  remain  on  the  ragged  edge 
of  subsistence?  I  believe  this  Is  a  possi- 
bility which  presents  a  real  and  present 
danger. 

What  is  now  necessary,  I  suggest.  Is  that 
the  governments  represented  In  this  room 
should  give  to  consideration  erf  their 
policies  relating  to  development  finance  a 
prorlty  at  least  comparable  to  consideration 
of  their  other  basic  concerns.  After  twenty 
years  of  experience — and  to  some  extent  of 
frustration — the  time  has  come,  I  believe, 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  objectives 
we  are  trying  to  achieve  In  our  relationships 
with  the  developing  world,  of  the  importance 
of  those  objectives  to  the  national  Interests 
of  the  DAC  oountrles,  and  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  resources,  the  mechanisms  and  the 
te<Janiquefl  which  are  being  employed  to 
attain  those  objectives. 

The  kind  of  exanUnatlon  I  have  In  mind 
would  engage  foreign  ministers  and  finance 
ministers  as  well  as  development  ministers. 
It  would  put  the  world-wide  aid  effort — 
which  has  emerged  somewhat  haphazardly 
from  the  pwst-war  reconstruction  program — 
In  a  well  thought  out  and  agreed  ujjon  place 
In  the  whole  scheme  of  International  affairs. 
It  might  Implement  some  of  the  thought- 
provoking  suggestions  made  la.st  May  by  the 
American  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry,  Mr. 
Fowler,  in  a  speech  to  a  meeting  of  bankers 
in  Spain. 

The  industrial  countries  here  represented 
have  been  assisting  world  development  for  a 
fpan  of  two  decades.  In  that  time,  science, 
technology  and  the  means  of  creating  ma- 
terial prosperity  have  advanced  at  a  rate 
unprecedented  in  history.  We  can  say  con- 
fidently that  the  knowledge  and  the  means 
exist  to  enlarge  greatly  the  resources  of  the 
world,  and  to  help  mimy  millions  to  achieve, 
cr  at  least  approach,  decent  living  standards 
for  the  first  time.  A  solution  to  the  problem 
of  hunger,  one  of  the  major  problems  which 
will  be  discussed  here,  i;^  certainly  not  beyond 
otir  reach  11'  we  arrive  at  a  plan  and  coordinate 
our  efforts  to  implement  it. 

A'riculture  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
priority,  not  only  in  the  context  of  the  food 
shortage,  but  a;.«;o,  and  Iraporti^ntJy.  because 
tip  to  80  ix;r  cent  of  the  people  In  tlie  under- 
developed world  depend  on  It  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and  because  In  many  countries,  the 
outjjut  of  05;riculture  is  the  biggest  single 
item  of  production.  However,  as  is  true  at 
niast  development  matters,  we  must  stay 
v.ith  the  problem  of  agriculture  for  the  necee- 
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easy  period  of  years.     UnhappUy,  there  are 
no  shortcuts  to  sound  development. 

All  along  the  development  fpont,  the 
policies  which  mtast  now  be  evolved  and  the 
actions  which  must  be  taJien  transcend  the 
Intereets  of  any  particular  group  of  naUons- 
they  Involve  all.  Today,  the  disparity  bel 
twcen  the  11-vlng  stiindards  of  a  prosperous 
fraction  of  mankind  and  the  rest  of  human- 
ity Is  a  gulf  that  separates  the  two:  but 
tomorrow  it  may  swaUow  up  both  rich  and 
poor  in  political  strife  and  economic  chaos. 
We  must  begin  to  act  decisively,  and  now,  to 
avoid  that  outcome." 
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Letter  From  Kenya 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  August  1, 1966 

Mr.  IRWTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents  who  Is  now  in  Kenya.  He 
Is  there  giving  the  finest  fonn  of  foreign 
aid  our  counti-y  can  hope  to  oflfer— i^er- 
son  to  person  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  fanners  of  Nkubu  in  Kenya.  No 
greater  representative  does  our  country 
have  than  a  person  such  as  Ken  Daly 
who  Is  willing  to  share  the  knowledge 
and  generosity  he  gained  in  our  country. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  will  be  able  to 
assist  the  Chri.stian  Social  Leacue  in  its 
unselfish  and  eEfective  work.  Mr  Ken 
Daly's  letter  follows: 

St.  Pitjs  X  SEMI^•.^RT.  P.O.  NKUBr, 
Mer^'.  Ke.vy.\,  e.\st  Africa.  July  15,  10C6. 
Congressman  Do.n-.m.d  J,  Irwin. 
1023  Longworth  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

DE.^R  CONCRE.SSMAN  iRwiN,  mv  father  has 
forwarded  to  me  copies  of  his  oorrespond'-nce 
With  you  concerning  the  association  we  are 
forming  here  In  Meru,  Kenya.  I  want  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  all  the  help  you 
have  given  us  so  far  and  for  the  kind  inter- 
est you  have  shown.  You  wlU  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Wild  has  ah-eady  written  to  me 
and  that  I  have  made  an  appointment  to 
speak  with  him  during  the  school  holidays 
next  month.  I  will  report  to  you  the  results 
or  our  conversation. 

The  association   which  we   are  orf^anlzlrK 
Is  called  the  "Christian  Social  League  "     wl 
are  a  group  of  Catholic  lavmen  and  women- 
African.    American.    Italian,    British.    Cana- 
dian,  and   Goan— who   intend   to  take   over 
•ome   of    the   social    and    economic    projects 
hitherto  run  by  clerical  missionaries  and  to 
initi.ite  some  projects  on  our  own.    Although 
«'e  are  a  C;.tholic  a.«ocintion,   membership 
IS  orx-n  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  co-o!>crate 
With  our  work.     The  work  Itself  will  be  for 
the   benefit   of   the    whole   community      Al- 
thoueh   the  work  done   In   the  past   by  the 
priests    he'.ped    the    whole    community     the 
peo.Dlo  looked  at  It  from  a  sectarian  point  of 
view      AS  a  result.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
would  sometimes  be  Jealous  of  each  others 
work  innead  of  pleased  that  something  was 
being  done.     We  thought  that  an  autono- 
mous group  of  laymen  would  be  able  to  eet 
more  done  with   less  friction  and  sectarUn 
competition  than  would  be  possible  other- 
wise.    Also,    since    we    have    many    locally 
^minent  African  laymen  In  our  group  the 
people  would  look  upon  our  work  more  as  a 
service  to  the  community  as  a  whole 


We  have  plans  to  operate  two  farms,  using 
the  labor  of  boys  who  have  left  school— of 
whom  there  are  so  many  that  the  situation 
becomes   more    explosive   every   year.    Both 
farms  wUl  grow  cotton — one  will  be  used  to 
support  an  orphanage  In  the  area:  the  other 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  school-leavers 
themselves— to  give  them  some  agricultural 
skills  and  to  provide  them  with  a  small  cap- 
ital  when   they   launch   out   on  their  own. 
both   to  get   equipment   for   their  shambas 
(farms)    and    to   help   towards   raising   the 
bride-price  (some  young  men  remain  In  debt 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  because  they  have 
had  to  borrow  so  much  to  pay  their  bride's 
father).     We    are    also    going    to    open    two 
training   schools— one   In   tailoring   and   the 
other   in   cotton-processing.     These   are   our 
plans  for  a  beginning.     One  of  the  farms  Is 
already  In  operation  and  the  other  had  been 
allocated  for  the  Children's  Home  (when  we 
fpeak  of  allocation  In  Kenva,  we  me.m  that 
the  government  has  given  you  so  manv  acres 
of  Virgin  land  in  the  semi-orld  savanniih  and 
that  you  must  develop  it,  or  thev  wUl  take 
It  back).    The  tailoring  school  Is' being  run 
at  present  by  a  priest,  but  he  wiU  have  to 
close  It  if  we  do  not  take  It  over.     If  possi- 
ble, we  are  going  to  get  a  tailor  from  Italy 
or  America  who  can  teach  the  boys  properly 
according  to  the  government  syllabus  so  that 
they  can  get  a  certificate  as  trained  tailors. 
My  wife  and  I  came  to  Nkubu  this  January 
and  we   have  a  contract  to  stay  for  three 
years.     We     might    stay    longer.     We     have 
fallen  In  love  with  the  people  and  the  simple 
style  of  livin-  in  Africa.     We  both  teach  in 
second.ary  schools  in  the  area. 
Gratefully  yours, 

Kenneth  D.ilt. 
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Overlap  in  the  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU^ES 

Monday.  August  8.  1966 
Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  edi- 
torial in  the  ChrLstian  Science  Monitor 
dated   August   8,    the   duplication   that 
runs  rampant  in  the  Great  Society  and 
tlie  necessity  for  Its  elimination  is  made 
abundantly  clear.     Although  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  lajcred  bureaucracy  has 
come  about  by  carelessness,  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  is  part  of  the  political  plan 
of  the  Grcnt  Society.    We  -svill  soon  have 
so  many  programs  at  cross  purposes  that 
the  "creative  federalism"  of  the  John.son- 
Humphrey     administration    -mU     come 
forth  with  solutions  of  regional  Federal 
coordinators.    Their  tool  or  excu.se  will 
be  the  computer.    It  will  have  the  solu- 
tion to  all  of  our  State,  local,  and  individ- 
ual problems.    There  \^ill  be  a  vecctable 
for  any  problem  you  might  have  in  this 
Great  Society  soup.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
unanimous  consent  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned editorial  be  reprinted  at  this  pent 
in  the  Record: 

Overlap  i.n  tke  GRI-.^T  SociEry 
The  other  day  these  columns  sugge>=ted 
that  a  thorough  rethinking  and  replanning 
of  the  administration's  antlpoverty  program 
was  in  order.  We  expressed  the  view  that  the 
program  had  tried  to  do  too  much  too  quickly 
and  that  the  result  was  a  multitude  of 
crossed  wires  and  bogged-down  projects 
Theee  produce.  In  turn,  much  disappoint- 
ment and  dlsUlUBlonment. 


We  believe  that  such  rethinking  and  re- 
planning  should  go  even  further.  We  feel 
that  not  only  should  there  be  a  restudying  of 
a  single  progr:un  such  as  the  antlpoverty 
effort  but  that  a  number  of  tlie  recent  Great 
Society  projects  should  be  anaU-zed  to  see  if 
and  how  they  can  be  made  to  mesh  more 
smoothly  and  effectively  with  each  other 

In  the  past  year-and-a-half  Washin-non 
has  come  forward  with  a  dozen  or  more  pro- 
grions.  each  of  which  tends  to  touch  or  over- 
lap In  some  degree  almost  every  other  one 
Such  projects  as  urbr.n  renewal,  slum  tlear- 
anc<>.  the  domestic  job  corps,  adult  education 
regional  development,  work  trainlnc.  urban 
and  runU  community  action,  and  .<io  forth  are 
aJl  clofcly  interconnected. 

In  fact,  wc  su.<-pect  that  at  a  hundred  un- 
detected .>:pots  the?e  programs  may  be  seek- 
ing to  do  the  same  thine.  This'  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  deliberate  dlshoresty 
or  c;trclessne's.  But  it  does  mean  that  where 
a  i^irge  number  of  projects  seek  to  zero  in  on 
what  are  often  difTerent  aspects  of  the  .same 
problem,  overlapping  Is  vlrtunllv  lnevil,abv 

Perhaps  .some  Initial  duplication  of  effort 
was  una%-oidabIe.  Programs  were  established 
one  after  the  other  in  profusion  and  hiu-rv 
The  officials  of  Project  A  were  in  no  tx)6ition 
to  know  what  the  officials  of  Prolects  B  C 
and  D  were  doing.  It  Is  understandable  that 
In  Improvising  their  way  forward,  the  Job 
corps,  work  training  and  adult  education 
programs  might  e^ich  experiment  with  the 
same  idea. 

But  such  dupllc.tion  should  b^  quicklv 
eliminated.  What  is  needed.  It  seenvs  to  ui 
IS  a  fully  Informed,  efficiently  run  Informa- 
tion center  whot^e  computers  could  Instantlv 
turn  up  any  overlapping  of  effort.  There  Is 
far  too  much  to  be  done  in  meeting  the  vrtst 
problems  of  the  United  Stfites,  and  the  coet 
of  the  effort  will  be  far  too  high  for  the 
cotuujv-  to  be  able  to  afford  the  w.asuice  which 
comes  from  duplication. 


Is  Freedom  Dead? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IX  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1966 
Mr,  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Sjx^akcr  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Is  Frekd  jm  DBAn? 
(Excerpts    from    a    series    of    addre.sses    by 
Richard  G    Unpen.   Jr..   director  of  public 
an-airs,  Copley  newspapers.  La  Jolla,  Calif.) 
In  jU5t  a  few  m...ntlis.  we  will  enu>r  the  last 
third   of   the   Twentieth   Century.     Unques- 
tionably, it  will  bo  one  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing   and    crit.cal    periods    in    our    nation's 
history. 

-Many  current  trend.?— both  at  h  .,me  and 
abroad-  are  cf  deep  concern  to  millions  of 
Americans.  The  problems  raised  by  these 
developments,  and  the  solutions  reaulred 
are  indeed  com;  Nx.  Derpite  todav's  re'iative' 
prosperity  and  a  ri:  ing  stand.ard"  of  living 
t'lere  l.s  an  uneasiness  in  America 

First,  cur  country's  military  and  economic 
strength  Is  being  ta.nped  around  the  globe 
as  we  attempt  to  meet  threats  to  Freedom 

Domestically,  there  is  an  Increased  reliance 
on  centralized  government  to  provide  per- 
sonal security  and  .solutions  to  local  prob- 
lems. ' 

Thirdly,  there  are  signs  of  decUnlng  mor- 
ality at  home,  which  has  resulted  In  a  sharp 
lncrea.=e  in  crime  rates  and  more  than  300  000 
Illegitimate  births  per  year.    Esuibllshed  au- 
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thorlty  U  scorned,  whether  It  be  the  police- 
man on  the  comer,  the  written  law  of  our 
constitution,  or  the  teachings  of  our  spiritual 
leaders. 

We  And  that  "la  God  Dead?"  has  become 
the  dialogue  of  our  time.  While  some  97 
percent  of  our  citizens  affirm  their  t>ellef  In 
God.  only  44  percent  attend  church  ser\ice« 
weekly,  only  27  percent  consider  themselve* 
to  be  deeply  religious. 

Perhapa  a  parallel  can  be  drawn  when  dis- 
cussing patriotism  In  America  today.  How 
many  would  ask.  "Is  Freedom  E>ead?"  How 
many  Americans  fulfill  their  obligations  to 
Freedom  dally  or  even  weekly?  How  many 
citizens  believe  In  the  American  Way  of  Life, 
but  practice  their  faith  onJy  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  or  on  Election  Day? 

The  "Is  God  Dead?"  controversy  has  sened 
a  useful  purp>ose,  because  It  has  generated 
constaructlve  debate  on  the  very  meaning  of 
existence.  Such  a  critique  of  our  Heritage 
could  be  equally  beneficial. 

From  the  outset,  I  would  state  that  Free- 
dom Is  NOT  dead,  but  I  would  suggest  th.^t  it 
Is  In  danger.    Just  look  arcnindl 
LEciSTATiNO    MoaALrrr 

Let's  look  at  law  enforcement. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  serious — 
and  tragic — domestic  problems  of  our  time 
has  centered  on  general  disrespect  for  law, 
sometimes  encouraged  under  the  banner  of 
civil  rights.  Such  downgrading  of  authority 
has  contributed  to  our  major  crime  rate 
which  has  increased  58  percent  In  the  last 
seven  years. 

The  theory  of  obeying  only  those  l<iw« 
which  a  person  Ukes  is  a  dangerous  doctrine 
in  a  civilized  society. 

WhUe  It  la  ironic  that  the  recent  violence 
has  come  in  the  wake  of  the  most  sweeping 
civil  rights  legislation  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory,  it  is  perhapw  understandable. 

Too  many  believe  that  morality  can  be 
legislated.  Too  many  believe  that  racial 
problems  can  be  settled  in  the  streets,  tiiat 
they  have  a  "right  to  riot."  Too  many  ex- 
pect, from  someone  else,  that  which  they 
must  earn  for  themselves. 

Equitable  civil  rights  must  ultimately  be 
achieved  in  the  hearts  of  men.  through 
responsible  citizenship,  and  proven  .accom- 
plishment. We  should  recall  that  this  na- 
tion was  built  by  immigrants — yes,  the 
minority  groups  of  their  time — who  strug- 
gled for  opportunity  and  who  scorned  the 
false  idea  of  "something  for  nothing." 

What  about  the  future? 

Can  we  develop  constructive  solutions  to 
the  problems  we  face?  I  think  so  If  we  are 
willing  to  realistically  face  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

Historically,  we  have  always  looked  to  the 
next  generation  to  provide  the  continuity 
and  respect  for  otir  heritage. 

This  "passing  of  the  torch"  U  particularly 
challenging  at  this  time  in  our  nation's 
history  because  significant  changes  in  our 
population  are  occurlng. 

OUB     LXAOEKS     OF     TOMORROW 

Current  statistics  dramatize  the  fact  that 
an  entirely  new  power  group  is  emerging. 
For  example,  the  average  age  of  our  citizens 
will  drop  from  33  In  1960  to  25  by  1968.  In 
1970  our  nation  will  be  the  youngest  in  the 
Free  World,  with  50  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion under  26  years  of  age. 

At  that  time  there  will  be  40  percent  more 
teenagers  than  today.  In  fact,  in  the  next 
ten  years,  80  percent  of  our  population  in- 
crease will  be  among  persons  under  age  35. 

In  this  same  decade  tlan's  total  knowledge 
will  double.  Thus,  we  may  soon  learn  more 
about  the  surface  of  the  moon  than  we  know 
about  flTe-slxtha  of  the  peoples  of  our  own 
planet  who  are  not  Americans.  Why?  Be- 
cause 90  percent  of  all  scientists  who  ever 
lived  are  alive  and  working  today. 

At  the  1939  W(»-ld's  Fair,  it  w.\s  predicted 
that   Intercontinental   rocketry   and    atomic 


power  would  become  realities  In  one  or  two 
generations.  Five  years  later,  America  had 
both. 

Today  we  hear  incredible  predictions  of 
planes  carrying  1.000  people,  medical  check- 
ups and  diagnoses  m.ide  by  computers.  lOO- 
year  life  eitpectancies.  and  homes  on  the 
ocean's  bottom.  All  are  quite  possible  la 
the    lifetime   of   millions   of    .\:r.crlr:ins. 

Ten  years  .ago  educators'  t<^xtbooks  re- 
mained up-to-a.tte  for  eight  t-i  ten  years. 
Today  they  become  obsolete  in  three  to  five 
years.  One-third  of  the  products  m.inufac- 
tured  today  did  ii-^t  even  e.xLst  ten  yc.xrs  ago. 
Other  forecasts  indicate  that  by  1085.  a  total 
of  88  million  U.S.  adults  will  be  college  grad- 
uates as  a^lnst  47  million  In  19G0. 

In  short,  our  leaders  of  tomorrow  wlil  be 
young.  afHuent.  used  to  great  Job  security 
and  highly  educated.  They  will  know  the 
depression,  and  even  World  War  II.  only  out 
of  history  books.  They  also  will  be  faced 
with  an  Incredible  number  of  alternatives  as 
they  plot  their  futures. 

At  the  same  time,  these  young  people  will 
be  looking  for  a  greater  meaning  to  life — 
something  more  tjian  a  home  In  the  suburbs. 
two  cars  in  the  garage  and  a  c<:>lor  television 
set.     Some  will  want  to   "save  the  world." 

They  may  be  Justiflably  ex.tsperatcd  with 
present  conditions  at  home  and  abroad. 
However,  such  inipitlence  sho  ild  not  lead  to 
a  repudiation  of  the  ptist,  for  there  can  be 
no  future  without  a  past  on  which  our 
American  success  is  biised. 

These  young  people  .sliould  not  accept  the 
theory  that  the  best  way  to  build  a  b«'tter 
world  Ls  by  tearing  down  every  lasUtution 
now  in  It. 

They  should  recall  the  terrible  times  of 
war  and  depression  that  preceded  them,  and 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  ancestors 
had  enough  confidence  and  resilience  to 
move  ahead  in  spite  of  such  personal  h.ard- 
ships 

As  patriotic  citizens,  we  mu.=!t  ask  how  we 
can  best  pass  to  this  peneratlon  the  re.<ipon- 
slbtiities  of  our  .'Vmer'can  Way  c>f  Life.  How 
can  we  encourage  young  .'Vmericans  to  set 
their  s:?hts  on  tiie  challenge  of  opportunity 
rather  than  the  f.i'.se  hopes  of  security?  It 
Is  Uj  these  questions  that  I  would  like  to  di- 
rect several  specific  suRgestlons. 

We  must  chalieneo  public  apathy  ,ind  the 
acceptance  of  deliberate  violations  of  law  In 
the  name  of  so-called  civil  rights.  Such  at- 
titudes turn  demonstrations  Into  violent 
riots  and  free  speech  movements  into  filthy 
speech  tirades. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  ariowcd  the  thin 
radical  fringe  of  the  college  campu.se8  to  steal 
the  spotlight  from  the  resp'jn.'iible  majority 
without  a  battle.  Our  conscientious  cam- 
pus leaders  should  speak  out  in  defen.se  of 
their  country.  Let's  hear  more  of  their 
patriot i.sm.  Let's  hear  more  of  tlioir  re.spect 
for  law  and  order,  of  their  desire  to  prepare 
for  responsible  community  leadership. 

Let's  hear  more  of  their  willingness  to 
serve  our  country  if  called  to  duty.  Perhaps 
then  the  pe.icenik.s.  l)eatnlks  and  smutniks 
would  be  removed  from  the  limelight. 

Tliere  also  is  a  critical  need  to  b\iild  an 
Informed  and  active  citizenry.  In  no  major 
Republic  of  the  world  doe*  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  eligible  voters  take  the  trouble  to 
vote  as  in  the  United  States.  Of  thoee  who 
do.  many  do  not  know  the  l.s,sues  or  candi- 
dates 

In  Los  .Vngeles,  for  example.  86.000  votes 
were  cast  recently  for  an  admitted  Com- 
munist leader.  Added  to  this  are  the  results 
of  a  recent  poll  which  found  that  57  percent 
of  those  questioned  did  not  know  their  Con- 
gressman's name.  More  than  40  percent 
could  not  name  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed, auid  86  percent  did  not  know  how 
their  representative  voted  on  any  major  bill 
in  the  past  year. 

Only  half  knew  that  elections  for  seats 
In    the    House   of    Representatives   are   held 


every  two  years.  Only  one  In  ten  adults 
had  ever  engaged  In  any  type  of  political 
activity. 

As  another  specific  recommendation,  w» 
should  increase  support  to  Individual  candi- 
dates, both  in  time  and  money.  Yoting 
people  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  politics 
as  a  professional  career.  This  Includes  giv- 
ing dignity  and  adequate  compensation  to 
all  tKose  in  office. 

ENDLESS    WELFARE? 

We  should  realize  that  welfare  does  not 
automatically  give  birth  to  hope.  Fre- 
quently, it  breeds  only  despair  and  degrada- 
tion. 

While  it  may  provide  a  few  necessities  of 
life.  It  adds  nothing  to  a  man's  stature  nor 
does  It  relieve  his  frustrations.  Such  relief 
usually  takes  away  the  drive  to  work  and 
contributes  little  to  a  person's  self-recpect. 

At  some  f>olnt  wo  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  there  Is  to  be  a  limit  to  massive  wel- 
fare spending  programs.  Do  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  subsidize  a  man  who  would 
rather  take  relief  than  work?  Must  we  sup- 
port, without  limit.  famlUee  that  refuse  to 
abide  by  even  minimal  standards  of  be- 
havior? 

When  government  makes  It  more  profi- 
table not  to  work  than  to  work,  it's  time 
for  a  reappraisal  of  out  welfare  programs  1 
I  do  not  believe  that  government  has  a 
responsibility  to  help  those  who  continually 
refuse  to  help  themselves. 

If  we  are  to  be  truly  effective  in  solving 
these  local,  -social  and  political  problems,  we 
must  devise  wa3r8  of  making  volunteer  serv- 
ice more  attractive.  One  survey  Indicated 
that  there  may  be  as  many  as  61  million 
Americans  who  would  be  ■willing  to  contrib- 
ute time  and  effort  to  problems  that  beset 
their  conununitlcs,  If  they  knew  how. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of 
how  to  best  tap  and  organize  this  reservoir 
of  volunteer  manpower. 

ECONOMIC  TDVCSTION 

In  addition,  biLsiness  and  indiustry  must 
be  prep-ared  to  defend  the  principles  of  our 
econmolc  system,  as  persu.T^jlve  arguments 
against  those  who  would  substitute  govern- 
ment for  personal  responsibility.  This  is 
paiiilcularly  significant  when  realizing  that 
only  15  percent  of  all  high  school  students, 
and  20  percent  of  all  college  trtudents,  have 
ever  studied  economics. 

Our  citizens  must  fully  appreciate  our 
Heritage  and  Free  Enterprise,  a  system  which 
has  made  oiu-  nation  the  wealthiest  and  most 
productive  In  till  recorded  history. 

The  t,a£k  will  not  be  easy  if  recent  studiea 
of  youth  attitudes  are  an  Indication.  One 
such  poll  revealed  that  84  percent  did  not 
think  patriotism  was  important.  Some  56 
percent  voted  for  government  regulation  of 
business. 

Nearly  half  would  do  away  with  freedom  of 
the  press.  63  percent  said  that  government 
had  the  responsibility  to  provide  Jobs,  and 
43  percent  guessed  that  ttie  average  net 
profit  for  Industry,  after  taxes,  was  between 
10  and  25  percent.  More  than  61  percent  did 
not  believe  there  waa  a  need  for  profit  at  all. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  these  res-alts 
typify  the  thinking  of  otir  young  people. 
However,  we  have  learned  wh&t  a  mlnoorlty 
group  of  contemptuous  students  can  accom- 
plish— from  throwing  themselves  in  front  of 
troop  trains  to  electing  an  admitted  Com- 
munist to  an  important  student  body  posi- 
tion on  California's  largest  campus. 

Business  ahould  be  more  aggressive  In  pub- 
licizing its  accomplishments.  For  example, 
how  many  realize  that  American  industry 
spends  more  tlian  (40  bilUon  a  year  for  the 
social  welfare  of  its  employees?  How  many 
know  that  private  Industry  has  fought  its 
own  war  on  pwverty  by  providing  six  mlUlon 
new  Jobs  in  the  peat  five  years? 

How  many  realize  that  industry  wUl  con- 
tribute more  than  $5  billion  to  Its  own  em- 
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ployee  training  programs?  And  I  might  add 
that,  unlike  some  federal  programs,  this 
training  and  retraining  is  In  Jobs  for  which 
there  is  a  demand,  not  Just  make-work 
assignments. 

In  the  future,  buslne.-is  leadership  wUl  be 
es.Tentlal  to  solving  metropolitan  problems 
Including  transportation,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, urban  renewal  and  induj!trl:U  growth. 
This  Is  ixirlicul.u-ly  cxiticiU  when  one  con- 
siders that  Uxiay  two-thirds  of  our  people 
live  In  cities,  find  In  the  near  future,  one- 
half  of  our  ciUzcns  wlii  live  In  three  super 
cities  Buffalo-Chicago,  Boston-Washington, 
and  San  Dlcgo-San  Pi-ancl^co. 

Overshado.vlng  even  our  mcaet  serious  do- 
mestic problems,  arc  the  mounting  Uireats  to 
I-Yeedom  around  the  world.  In  the  past  four 
decades,  a  billion  people  were  freed  from 
colonialism  and  other  forms  of  servitude.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  a  billion  others  were 
swept  behind  rigid  curtains  Into  economic 
and  political  slavery. 

LE.\DrRSH:iP    FROM    AMERIC.V 

World  unre:-t  has  seemingly  become  a  way 
Of  Ufe  as  shown  by  the  f.act  that  there  have 
been  164  violent  outbreaks  around  the  elobe 
since  19-15.  ^ 

Today  the  entire  Pre«  World  is  looking  to 
tlie  United  SUates  for  leadership  in  this 
struggle— not  so  much  because  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength,  but  more  .so  be- 
c;aise  of  our  spiritual  strength. 

For  the  most  part,  the  communists  are  fed 
housed  and  clothed.  However,  look  at  the 
spiritual  starvaUon  reflected  In  their  taut 
faces.  Observe  the  hopeless  resignation  as 
they  are  forced  to  accept  drab  mediocrity 
and  regimentation.  Are  thebe  the  signs  of 
a  civilization  about  to  bury  free  men''  I 
think  not. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the  number 
of  Americans  who  believe  that  the  cold  war 
struggle  is  coming  to  an  end,  that  we  can 
curtail  the  m.vlntenance  of  our  defenses  and 
that  the  enemy  will  soon  become  mellowed 
and  compromising. 

In  actu.olity,  we  are  likelv  to  live  within 
the  cold  war  atnu)«iihere  for  many  vears  to 
come.  Today,  the  United  States  is  saving 
no  •  to  Uie  coninumi.st  threat  for  Uie  twe"lfth 
time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  Each 
time  In  the  past,  the  enemy  ultlmatelv  drew 
b.ack  saying.  In  effect.  Uiey  only  wan"ted  to 
see  if  they  could  get  awav  with  It 

Our  Ideolocical  war  must  be  fought  as  in- 
tehigently  aiid  a.s  vigorously  as  the  shooting 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
once  said,  "The  United  SUtes  was  Inclined 
to  think  solely  in  terms  of  military  might  or 
in  terms  of  money."    in  his  opinion,  we  had 

^n!,  r*.**'  ^"^^  "^^"  "^^'o°«  a  better 
understanding  of  our  own  point  of  view 

The  Peace  CoriJs  and  the  Voice  of  America 

represent  a  hopeful  beginning,  but  they  are 

no    match    for    the    worldwide    propaganda 

machinery  of  the  Communist  Party 

n.y^  !?v^'  "''''^  '""'■^  P^PlP'  niore  often 
and  with  a  more  effective  message.  Propa- 
ganda b.a..ed  U!K-n  truth,  in  the  long  run 
wm  be  more  eifcctlve  than  that  based  upon 

The  history  of  Christianity  is  .an  outsUmd- 
ing  example  of  such  a  positive  aporoach,  for 
no  other  faith-political  or  regillous-has 
won  so  m.any  converts.  As  we  defend  the 
world's  freedom  with  our  guns,  we  will  have 
to  educate  the  Free  World  wtlh  an  under- 
standing of  democr.atic  principles  and  the 
successes  of  ftipitallsm 

Chanen  Jt''  "k  ""!  ^"^"^^  ^^^  ^«««  ^^^^se 
Which  war  Will  have  top  prlority-that 
against  communism  or  that  to  conquer  do- 
mestic poverty."  Can  we  afford  to  pour  bil- 
lions into  both  efforts  indeflmtely?  I  do 
not  believe  so. 

...^^'"f'^'^''  °^''  'nation's  healthy  economy 
^n  Withstand  the  financial  burden  of  t^e 
war.  But,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  it  should 
be  required  to  underwrite  a  host  of  coctly, 
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and  often  ill-conceived  domestic  programs. 
n  it  develops  that  such  efforts  are  financed 
through  inflation,  the  ultimjite  co.'-t  will  be 
Bubst.antial  indeed,  for  Inflation  is  the  cruel- 
eet  tax  of  all! 

In  conclusion.  It  is  my  belief  that  America 
Is  res<Mved  to  remain  strong  morally  eco- 
nomicjilly  and  mllitarilv.  We  have  the  deep 
and  abiding  faith  in  our  Way  of  Life  to  meet 
any  recognized  challenge  that  may  confront 

Those  who  criticize  o.ir  system  should  rec- 
ognize that  Capitalism  will  ahvavs  have  its 
dffiriencies,  for  it  is  the  product  of  trf-e  men 
However,  since  when  is  it  neccs.sary  to  tear 
down  tiie  te.mplc  of  our  forefather's  Just  to 
get  rid  cf  a  few  termites  in  the  basement? 

The  demographic  chances  which  I  cited 
earlier  can  produce  unliniiteei  oppurlunlties 
for  the  future. 

The  pace  of  this  change  Is  dr,im..t.zed 
when  recorded  historv  is  conden.=ed  down  to 
fifty  years.  On  that  abbreviated  scale 
man  stopped  Uving  in  caves  ten  vears  ago 

Five  years  ago  picture  WTitlng  was  started 
'Two  years  ago  Christianity  came  Into  being 
Just  five  months  ago,  the  printing  press  was 
invented  and  ten  days  ago  electricity  dis- 
covered. Yesterday,  the  Wright  Brothers 
flew  their  first  plane,  television  was  discov- 
ered this  morning,  and  Jets  came  into  belne 
ten  minutes  ago,  * 

Arc  we  p.-cpared  for  the  next  ten  seconds 
of  ti.me  on  this  condensed  scale  oi  man- 
kind'.' 

IS    FREEDOM    DF.^D? 

There  have  been  25  civilizations  before 
ours  and  all  have  been  destroyed— not  from 
without,  but  from  within.  If  our  American 
Way  of  Life  vanishes,  It  is  mv  belief  that  it 
will  not  be  because  of  atheistic  communism 
It  will  be  because  of  our  own  apalhv  our 
own  unwillingness  to  assume  our  Individual 
obligations  to  society. 

Americans,  with  their  religious  and  con- 
stitutional heritage,  can  no  more  afford  to 
be  p.art-timc  citizens  than  they  can  afford  to 
t>e  part-time  church  goers. 

They  should  recognize  that  the  b»ttle  for 
Freedom  is  r^ever  over,  for  each  generation 
will  find  new  Ideals  to  .seek,  new  tyrannies  to 
overcome.  History  has  shown  that  our  lib- 
erty can  never  be  ti^ken  for  granted  as  it 
must  be  constantly  deserved  and  preserved 
So  we  mu.<;t  ask  whether  we  can  pass  our 
own  Freedom  test.  How  many  are  con- 
cerned about  their  rights  but  are  ducking 
their  responsibilities?  How  many  demand 
respect  for  the  law  but  fall  to  set  an  example 
by  obeying  it  themselves? 

How  many  look  beyond  their  dallv  bread 
for  a  greater  meaning  to  life?  HoW  many 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  life  but  are  un- 
willing to  earn  their  own  way? 

A  thousand  years  from  now.  civilization 
may  believe  that  Freedom  passed  through 
Its  most  critical  test  In  the  last  third  of  the 
Twentieth  Centur>-.  If  so,  the  opportunities 
for  success— or.  more  seriously,  the  ultimate 
responsibilities  for  failure— rest  with  Amer- 
ica today. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  the  opportunltv 
of  assisting  m  that  challenge,  so  let's  get  on 
With  the  task  of  writing  that  history  a  his- 
tory which  will  show  that  neither  God  nor 
Freedom  Is  Dead ! 
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consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  14765)  to  assun* 
nondiscrimination  In  Federal  and  State  Jury 
selection  and  senlce,  to  facilitate  the  deseg- 
regation of  public  education  and  other  public 
faciliUes,  to  provide  Judicial  relief  against 
discriminatory  housing  practices,  to  prescibe 
pen.alties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  In- 
timidation and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  one 
particular  I  agree  with  the  dlstinjzuishccl 
nimority  leader:  We  are  reacliing  the 
climax  in  a  liistoric  debate  which  has 
been  on  a  hich  plane  and  of  high  quality. 
It  seems  to  me  the  vote  we  make  here 
today  is  goinL:  lo  be,  as  much  as  any  vote 
we  have  made  during  the  last  19  months. 
a  test  of  the  ability  of  the  89th  Congress 
to  meet  its  rcspoii.sibilities  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

If  we  fail  here,  we  will  have  failed  In 
a  major  area  of  our  responsibility.  'What 
we  are  going  to  be  voting  on  in  the  next 
5  minutes  is  the  very  heart  of  this  bill 
If  we  strike  out  title  IV,  tlie  record  of 
the  89th  Congress  In  its  2d  session  In  the 
field  of  human  rights  will  be  damned. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Moore  amend- 
ment. 


Space  Talks  Encouraging 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 


Civil  Righti  Act  of  1%6 

SPEECH 

OK 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 


OP    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  I  IVES 

Friday.  August  5,  1966 
The   House   in   Committee    of   the    Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 


OF    Mirf.VE.-OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  8.  1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader  finds  at  least  on<^ 
bright  development  on  the  InternaUonal 
scene  at  tlie  Geneva  negotiations  on  a 
treaty  governing  outer  space. 

There  Uie  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  to  bar  any  naUon 
from  claiming  sovereignty  over  space, 
including  the  moon  and  the  planets. 

The  South  Dakota  newspaper  aLso  re- 
ports on  its  editorial  page  that  a  28-na- 
tlon  United  Nations  .subcommittee.  In- 
cluding the  United  States  and  Russia 
has  accepted  another  important  treaty 
provision.  This  would  require  nations 
to  carry  on  space  exi^loration  in  accord- 
ance with  Lntemational  law  and  in  the 
interest  of  global  peace  and  security. 

Aside  from  the  progress  made  toward 
an  Interiiational  agreement,  savs  the 
newspaper,  tlie  statesmanlike  manner  in 
which  the  talks  have  been  conducted  Is 
one  of  tlie  most  heaiteiiing  signs  of  the 
times. 

I  request  that  this  editorial  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record: 

[From  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader   Julv  2<J 

1966) 

Space  Talks  Encouraging 

At   least   one   bright   development   on    the 

international  scene  Is  the  meeting  being  held 

in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  for  the  purpose  of 

establishing  rules  to  govern  the  exploration 

of  space. 

During  the  negotiations,  conducted  bv 
me.mbers  of  a  28-natlon  United  Nations  legal 
subcommittee,  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  a^eed  to  a  treaty  article 
barring  any  state  from  claiming  sovereignty 
over  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
planets. 

Another  significant  step  is  the  subcommit- 
tees acceptance  of  an  article  binding  state* 
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to  carry  on  space  exploration  In  aocordanc* 
with  International  law  and  In  ttie  Interest  of 
global  peace  and  security. 

The  negotiators  appear  to  be  well  oin  the 
way  to  producing  a  treaty  which,  by  the  time 
It  la  ready  for  submission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  for  anal  approriaJ. 
will  reflect  a  high  degre«  of  practical  w'.sd cim 
and  foresight." 

Aside  from  the  progress  being  made  In  the 
space  talks,  the  stateemanUie  nn..xnner  In 
which  they  are  being  conducted  li;  one  oi  '.he 
most  heartening  signs  of  the  times. 


Tiibate  of  CoL  Enuly  C.  Gorman,  Retiring 
Director,  Women's  Aimj  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
31,  1966,  Col.  Emily  C.  Gormon,  retired 
from  the  U.S.  Army,  ending  a  most  dis- 
tinguished nillltary  career,  climaxed  by 
outstanding  performance  as  Director  of 
the  Women's  Anny  Corps.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  this  most  capable 
officer  throughout  her  life  since  we  were 
bom  In  the  same  little  village  of  Pulaski. 
N.Y.  Therefore,  I  have  followed  with 
deep  interest  the  accomplishments  which 
have  marked  her  steady  rise  in  resixjn- 
sible  leadership. 

Colonel  Gorman  graduated  from  Pula- 
ski Academy  and  then  received  her  A  B. 
from  Cornell  University  in  1931.  Later 
she  did  graduate  work  In  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity and  Rochester  University.  After 
several  years  of  teaching,  she  volun- 
teered for  military  service  soon  after  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  She  was  ac- 
cepted for  officer's  training  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  was  comml.sslone<l  a 
second  lieutenant  In  October  of  1942. 
Early  recognition  of  her  admini.strative 
ability  caused  her  to  be  assigned  as  chief 
of  the  administration  school  of  the  first 
WAAC  training  center.  Subsequent  as- 
signments in  planning  and  organization 
prepared  her  for  duty  as  a  general  .'^taff 
officer. 

Some  of  her  major  assignments  have 
included  service  as  As.slstant  Chief  of 
Standards  Branch  In  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  Washington.  DC  .  In 
1944;  operations  and  training  staff  of- 
ficer. Training  Di\ision  of  the  U  S.  Con- 
tinental Army  Command,  Fort  Monroe, 
Va..  from  1957  to  1960:  and  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  Foreign  Military  Training  EMvl- 
slon.  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Military  Operations.  Department  of 
the  Army,  from  1960  until  her  appoint- 
ment as  Director,  WAC. 

During  her  24  years  of  outstanding 
service.  Colonel  Gorman  received  si:,nif- 
Icant  military  awards  including  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal.  Women  s 
Army  Corps  Service  Medal,  American 
Campaign  Medal.  European-African- 
Mlddle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal,  World 
War  n  Victory  Medal,  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation Medal,  the  National  Defense 
Medal,  and  the  General  Staff  Identifica- 


tion Bad;,'e.  ajid  upon  here  retirement  the 
Distin.::u;shed  Service  NTedal  in  reco!,'nl- 
tion  for  her  eminently  mL-ritorlous  serv- 
ice in  leading  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
to  its  present  position  of  prestige  and 
outstanding  effectiveness.  As  the  cita- 
tion -SO  -.veil  stated: 

Through  her  Integrity,  sound  Judgment, 
and  CT.uif'Vis  denit-.uior.  she  constintly  pro- 
jected a  fj.vonVole  image  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  throughout  both  the  civilian 
complex  and  the  military  community.  Her 
prure.si.ion,U  ability  aiui  steadfast  devotion  to 
duty  contributed  materially  to  the  defence 
effort  of  her  country.  Colonel  Gorman's 
dlstmguuhed  perfoiinancc  of  duty  represents 
outstanding  achievement  In  the  most  hon- 
ored trr.dltions  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  reflects  gr«it  credit  upon  herself  and  the 
mJltiU-y  service. 

Colonel  Gorman  retires  from  the  serv- 
ice 'w:th  the  appreciation  and  respect  of 
those  who  have  observed  her  splendid 
IXTfuniiance.  She  has  demonstrated  In 
a  \-^r:.'  effective  manner  the  role  of 
women  in  defense  efforts  and  has  pro- 
vided inspiration  for  those  of  her  sex 
who  undertake  administrative  or  execu- 
tive responsibilities. 

The  fine  people  of  her  hometown  and 
of  this  entire  area  have  watched  her 
career  with  pride  aiid  affection.  Tliey 
join  with  ail  of  us  in  congratulating  this 
most  capable  officer  on  her  distinguLshcd 
service.  'We  arc  confident  that  iier  great 
talents  will  continue  to  be  u.scd  In  some 
service  to  the  Nation,  in  cither  public  or 
private  fields.  She  has  our  t''ood  wishes 
for  health  and  happiness  In  all  she  un- 
dertakes 

It  is  also  a  great  satisfaction  to  note 
that  Colonel  Gorman  has  been  succec-ded 
as  Director  of  the  Women's  Anr^y  Corps 
by  a  truly  outstanding  officer  Col.  Eliza- 
beth P  Hoislngton,  whose  family  has  a 
militaiT  record  of  unparalleled  distinc- 
tion. Tlie  colonel's  father,  now  deceased, 
served  as  a  colonel,  her  brother  Peny  M. 
Hoisinuton  recently  retired  as  a  major 
general  in  the  US,  Air  Force,  her  brother. 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  H.  Holslngton,  and  two 
brothers-in-law.  Lt  Col.  James  E.  Maer- 
tens  aiid  Lt.  Col.  Charles  R.  Smith,  are 
presently  on  duty  with  the  Army.  We 
are  fortunate  Indeed  to  maintain  such 
leadei-ship  in  tiiis  most  important  mili- 
tar>-  activity. 


Jamaican   Independence 
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or 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Carib- 
bean Republic  of  Jamaica  has  just  cele- 
brated anotiier  year  of  indeiiendcnce.  I 
would  l;ke  to  take  this  opixirtunlty  to 
extend  wai-m  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions to  His  Excellency  Sir  .Mexander 
Bustamente.  Prime  Minister  of  Jamaica; 
His  Excellency  Sir  Neville  Ashenbelm, 
Jamaica  s  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States:  and  to  all  the  citizens  of  that 
fine  republic. 


News  items  on  Jamaica  are  more  likely 
to  appear  in  the  travel  sections  of  our 
newspapers  than  In  front-page  headlines. 
Most  Americans  tend  to  think  of  this 
young  Caribbean  republic  as  a  tranquil 
and  safe  place,  which  has  managed  to 
avoid  turmoil,  revolution,  and  dictator- 
.ship.  There  is  the  image  of  "the  Lsland 
in  the  sun":  tropical  forests,  sun-soaked 
beaches,  golf  cour.cs.  and  colorful  ba- 
zaai's.  Many  thousands  of  tourists  have 
come  home  with  j'lyful  memories  of  the 
hospitality  and  the  liveliness  of  the  Ja- 
maican people. 

Yft,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  another  side 
to  this  inder^endent  members  of  the  Brit- 
i-sli  Ccmmoawealth  and  of  the  United 
Nations.  Jamaica  Is  young  in  its  inde- 
pendence, .sharing  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  ma!iy  of  its  problems.  In  the  .sh.ort 
y-ars  .^^ince  its  independence  In  1,002 
Jamaica  has  liad  to  deal  with  the  qur.-- 
tions  of  development  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  of  i>olitical  stability  and  .soclsil 
justice. 

Jamaica  has  made  cvei-y  effort  to  cope 
with  the  difficult  tasks  confronting  it, 
and  significant  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  decade.  The  gross  na- 
tional product  has  Increased  more  than 
threefold:  social  overhead  Investment 
has  been  enlarn^ed  to  build  roads.  exi>a!-id 
the  communication  sj-stem,  imnrove 
housing,  and  better  education.  A  long- 
range  agricultural  development  program 
was  .=;t3rted  In  1960  aimed  at  improving 
agricultural  output  as  well  as  rural  social 
conditions. 

Special  attention  is  being  triven  to  agri- 
cultural education,  the  u.se  of  modern 
equipment  and  techniques,  and  the  se- 
curing of  water  supplies  through  Irriga- 
tion. Jamaica  has  become  the  world's 
leading  producer  of  bauxite,  and  great 
efforts  are  beina  made  to  build  up  l.x-al 
industries  and  m.anufacturing  enter- 
prises. 

The  benefits  of  these  development 
projects  accrue  to  the  people.  Jamaica 
has  pioneered  in  social  work  In  the  West 
Indies.  Community  development  pro- 
grams have  been  extremely  successful  In 
providing  for  self-help  and  In  creating 
local  sources  of  leader.shlp.  Low-cost 
housing  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
I)oor  have  been  provided.  Housing  has 
remained  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems, however,  since  many  succe.s,sful 
programs  have  suffered  setbacks 
through  the  occurrence  of  natural  dis- 
a.sters  such  as  hurricanes  and  earth- 
quakes. 

It  is  only  p.pproprlate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  call  to  mind  the  creat  achieve- 
ments of  the  Jamaican  ;>eop!e.  Present- 
day  Jamaica  Is  a  microcosm  of  the  world; 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  efforts  made 
to  alleviate  the  serious  problems  facing 
any  new  nation,  and  we  are  proud  of  the 
Jamaican  record  of  achievement.  Ja- 
maica has  set  an  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  world:  the  nation  has  made  great 
progress  In  the  fields  of  social,  political, 
and  economic  development  through  self- 
help  and  cooperation  with  other  coim- 
tries;  Its  many  different  peoples  live  to- 
gether without  tensions.  Internal  and 
external  peace  are  the  cornerstones  of 
Jamaican  policy,  and  the  success  of  that 
course  Is  clearly  visible. 


It  Is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  com- 
pliment and  congratulate  the  people  of 
Jamaica  and  to  voice  our  continuing 
concern  and  support  for  this  valued 
Western  Hemisphere  neighbor. 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Nation's  airlines  are  not  being  struck 
O'Hare  International  Airport  at  Clilcago 
Is  the  busiest  In  the  world.     Though  a 
great  boon  to  the  economic  and  trans- 
portation  life   of   the    community    the 
heavy  volume  of  air  traffic  at  O'Hare 
causes  serious  problems  for  the  villages 
which   surround   the   ahiwrt.     Aircraft 
noise   is  one  of   the  most   aggravating 
problems  and  apparently  one  which  Is 
the  most  difficult  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  creation  of  an 
Office  of  Air  Noise  Abatement  under  the 
proposed  Federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation  Is   a    necessary   step   toward 
eliminating  aircraft  noise.     Until  such 
time  as  action  Is  taken,  however   noise 
aggravations  will  continue  to  mul-tlply 
I  offer  for  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
excellent   article   about   the   noise    and 
operating  problems  at  O'Hare  Airport 
The    article,    •RTltten    by    Staff    Writer 
Michael  Nash  for  Paddock  PublicaUons 
Inc.,  Arlington  Heights,  Dl.,  follows: 
Worlds    Busiest    Airport    Mean.s    Noisiest 
Too:   Tower      Chief      Tells      OprR.\TioN 
Problem 

(By  Michael  Nash) 
"We  are  the  world's  busiest."  O'Hare  Inter- 
national Airport  boasts  cheerfully. 

■■No  kidding.-  reply  sourfaced  northwest 
suburbanites  who  watch  television  plcturee 
Jitter  and  Usten  to  windows  rattle  as  the  big 
ones  rear  In  and  out  of  the  world's  busiest 

The  airport  and  the  airlines  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  noise  problem  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  quiet  engines  which  must  generate 
enough  power  to  keep  the  huge  planes  in  the 

Most  complaints  about  airplane  noise  find 
their  way  to  the  office  of  Dan  Vucurevlch. 
tower  chief  at  O'Hare.  A  northwest  subur- 
banite himself,  he  understands  the  problem 
and  explains  what  the  airport  and  the  air- 
Unes  arc  doing  about  it. 

Although  for  maximum  efficiency  the 
planes  should  take  oH  and  land  as  nearly  In 
to  the  wind  as  possible,  there  Is  some  flexibil- 
ity Crosswind  landings  In  mild  winds  are 
not  hazardous.  This  allows  the  tower  to 
scatter  the  traKic;  Uikoo.Ts  to  a  considerable 
extent;  landings  not  so  much. 

Planes  can  turn  aw.iy  from  high  density 

areas  relatively  schjii  :,ftcr  leciving  the  ground, 

•ays  Vucurevich,  ajid  in  some  case  while  they 

are  still  over  airport  property. 

Landings  are  more  difficult  to  scatter  since 

w^  T;..i?  '"'^y  '='^«^-  ""^'o  controlled. 
«^n.  ,,  ?^^^'«  ^e^en  approach  paths  are 
controlled  which  means  that  the  approaching 

w^^h  ,^^„^  ''°^  """"y  ^^  direction  from 
Which  it  wlU  approach  but  also  its  altitude 
»t  every  point  of  the  approach. 

Two  of  these  controlled  paths  come  m 
nx)in  the  northwest,  two  from  the  southeast 
•na  one  from  the  highest  density  area   di- 


rectly east.  Between  the  hotm  of  n  pm 
and  7  a.m.  the  path  over  the  high  density 
area  la  used  as  Uttle  ae  possible. 

While  scattering  the  traffic  distributes  noise 
rather  'than  eUminates  it.  It  nonetheless  has 
value. 

Vucurevich  said  that  people  have  a  psy- 
chological breaking  point,  a  point  at  which 
the  noise  becomes  an  Irritant  as  well  as  an 
Inconvenience. 

If  the  airport  cannot  eliminate  noise  it 
trys  to  adju.st  so  that  as  few  people' as 
possib.e  are  pushed  to  the  point  of  irrita- 
tion, he  commented. 

Controlling  the  use   of  land  surrounding 
the  airport  would  be  a  total  solution  to  the 
noise  problem,  but  it  is.  for  the  most  part 
too  late  now.  ^ 

Vucurevich  says  that  land  control  wou'd 
have  had  to  be  inlti.itcd  30  years  ago  if  the 
noise  problem  was  to  be  avoided 

The  airlines  also  do  their  part  by  equlppinc 
each  Jet  with  $240,000  worth  of  sound  re- 
pressors. Jet  noise  generates  the  most  con- 
cern, Vucurevich  explains,  but  curiously 
enough,  it  Is  no  louder  that  noise  from  piston 
engines.  h'^i-^" 

Vucurevich  recalls  seeing  a  demonstr.ition 

n  which  a  man  stood  near  a  runway  speak- 

ini^  into  a  U.pe  recorder  which  was  equipped 

with  a  decibel  meter  to  measure  thelmoSm 

flew  mxr"^  ^°^^  ^"'^  '""'^  ^'"''"  ^"^""'^  P''''"''^ 

When  the  tape  wi.s  played  back,  the  meter 

showed  that  the  amount  of  noise  was  the 

same  but  only  the  Jet  noise  covered  the  man's 

Because  Jet  noise  blocks  out  more  ovcrvdnv 
sounds  than  piston  noise,  Jets  are  the  "air- 
lines  primary  concern. 

y.,^^,'^  ^°i^^  '^  cau.sed'  by  expanding  pa.es 
hitting  the  colder  air  plus  a  variety  of  me- 
chanical noises  such  as  the  inevitable  metil- 

^rr;.'"'''^or'^'"''  ^°*  °^'y  <'°^'  't  coTt  tbe 
airlines  $240,000  dollars  to  cut  the  nol.e  on  a 
four  engine  Jet.  It  costs  an  additional  $10  OOO 
«^H  ^f  ^"  .""""^^  ^"^  ^  *^e  ^''tra  weight 
t?.  V  ,?"'  ,'"„'P'^   ^"^   ""•   according   to 

cuVnanTc!      '■''"  ''"'''  ^'^''^^^"^^^"^  c-"'^- 

and''^?.\''^n,^°"^'^  °^  ^^"^^  Vucurevich  says, 
^ve  b!^n  ^^^'  ^''"'  ^""  °"*'  complaint^ 
have  become  sparse.  Aircraft  noise  has  be- 
come less  a  problem  than  simply  a  fact  of 
northwest    suburban    life.     The    noise    Is    a 

bv^tl  ^^^"'f  ^^^  ^'^^  ^"*  "i^s  is  dwarfed 
by  the  marks  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
In  response  to  complaints  that  aircraft 
^«vf /k  ."^'''  property  value,  the  NANAC 
Bays  that  real  estate  experts  are  of  the 
opinion  that  It  does  not,  and  local  land 
agente  concur.     They  are  only  too  happy  to 

nea^r'  ''''"  '^°'^'^  ^^^  ^^'^^  faclimes^« 
It  is  difficult  to  make  a  convincing  case 
t'  .  the  fact  that  the  airport  Inhibits  growth 
^  y.ew  Of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  suburbs 
both  industrially  and  resldentlally.  Area 
land  agents  say  that  the  airport  h;is  played 
a  positive  role  in  this  growth  ^ 

Vucurevich  says  that  of  the  remaining 
compl.alnts  most  come  from  outride  the  sU 
^rl'n^^ffv;  APP^e^"y  those  Closest  to  the 
realize  the  problems  Involved 

^..^r'tf  °'''"'^'  ^^  ^"^^  ^"'get  a  complaint 
suggesting  very  specific  areas  where  It  would 
be  all  right  for  the  planes  to  fly 

.,^^^1'^^^  *^®  technological  problems.  Vu- 
curevich says  it  costs  $1,200  to  $1,600  an  hour 
to  keep  the  Jets  In  the  air,  and  It  is  a  go^ 
Idea  to  bring  them  In  as  straight  ani  « 
quickly  as  possible. 
O'Hare    handles    about    1.700    oneration.! 

tL^  it  ■  ^'^'^  '^°*"*^  ^'^y  "^^^ 

f«^m'^^''»l''^,  "''^^^^  ^""^  P«^haps  more 
fpJD;llie8  should  follow  his  example  ia  cen- 
toally  alr-condlUoned  house  in  which  the 
windows  are  closed  the  year  round.  That 
lie  Baya.  U  about  the  best  you  can  do 
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Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  this 
past  weekend  announcement  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  administration  has 
assigned  a  high  priority  of  men  and  ma- 
terials to  the  development  of  the  pro- 
posed supersonic  airliner.  This  an- 
nouncement has  been  received  with 
equal  disappointment  and  distress  bv  mv 
constituents  who  hve  in  the  shadow  and 
along  the  flight  paths  leading  to  and 

tLT,      J^^'"'^^'^  ^^  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional airfield. 

I  am  especially  shocked  bv  tlic  an- 
nouncement for  several  reason^:- 

First.  Durmg  1965.  in  nine  .«:eparatc 
messages  to  mj'  colleagues  in  the  House 
on  the  .subject  of  jet  noise.  I  emphasized 
the  urgent  need  for  Federal  action  to 
bring  about  relief  of  the  menace 

Second.  On  May  6,  1965.  I  urged  vou 
my  colleagues  that  action  was  needed 
now  because  of  the  possibihty  of  the  com- 
ing of  new  aircraft  such  as  the  suoer- 
sonic  transport. 

thJ^'''^-,f "/""^^^  ^^-  ^^<55.  I  wrote  to 
the  President  urging  him  to  take  official 
notice  of  jet  noise  as  a  national  prob- 
lem stressing  that  jet  noise  must  be 
brought  under  control  before  a  super- 
sonic transport  can  be  given  scnou'=  con- 
sideration. 

Fourth.  The  White  Hou.se  conference 
on   jet  noise   convened  on   October  29 

t.  ♦v  ^J"  ^r''^  '"''^'"•^  °^  "^y  suggestion 
to  the  President^and  a  reiwrt  tiiereon 
was  rendered  in  March  1966. 

Fifth.  The  President  took  further  offi- 
cial notice  of  jet  noise  as  a  national 
menace  when  he  included  in  his  trans- 
portation message  a  further  reference  to 
Jet  noise.  He  appointed  a  task  force  to 
deal  with  the  problem  and  charged  It 
with  the  re.sponsibility  "to  frame  an  ac- 
tion program  to  attack  this  problem  " 
Hp'^^QflP"  -^^^1'   ^^^^'  ^  introduced 

JJf'nJi,  ^^  ?-^'  '^^^^  ^  deal  ^ith 
the  problem  of  Jet  noise  in  Its  vanmg 

^pects.  These  bills  deal  both  with  prob- 
lems In  the  area  of  research  to  find 
quieter  engines  and  other  equipment  as 
li  as  in  the  area  of  airfield  operation. 
It  would  also  deal  with  the  establishment 
of  future  airfields 

Seventh^  On  July  12,  1966,  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  16172  together  with  Chair- 
man Harley  O.  Staggers  and  others  to 
authorize  the  PAA  or  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  set  air- 
craft noise  standards  and  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  long  as  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam  continues  and  so  long  as  we  are 
required  to  cut  back  on  funds  needed  to 
carry  on  our  war  on  poverty  at  home  I 
shall  oppose  all  efforts  to  plan  or  produce 
a  supersonic  transport.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram which  can  be  postponed  until  peace 
Is  restored  In  southeast  Asia,  hopefully 
by  means  of  a  political  solution. 

The  Initial  appropriation  made  this 
year  for  a  study  of  this  project,  high  as 
U  was,  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
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blanket  authorization  to  proceed  to  com- 
mit vast  sums  without  regard  to  other 

nap  Ha 

It  is  estimated  that  $5  billion  win  be 
needed  to  develop  a  supersonic  airliner 
and  that  each  giant  airliner  would  cost 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $25  million. 

This  Is  incredible  when  one  considers 
that  the  amount  expended  for  the  war  on 
poverty  for  the  year  1965-66  was  in  the 
sum  of  approximately  one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  August  8. 1966,  carries  an  editorial 
which  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
most  Interesting  and  timely  In  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  priorities 
In  our  domestic  programs.  I  urge  them 
to  heed  the  alarm  which  has  been  sound- 
ed in  this  chamber  and  which  is  sounded 
in  the  New  York  Times  editorial  ; 
Supersonic  Secrect 
Two  basic  mistakes  were  made  by  Pre  tirtent 
Johnson  laat  April  when,  without  public  an- 
nouncement, he  gave  the  proposed  supersonic 
airliner  virtually  the  same  priority  on  men 
and  material*  a«  that  enjoyed  by  key  war 
and  space  programs. 

It  was  an  error  to  keep  the  decision  secret. 
It  waa  Inevitable  that  the  action  would  be- 
come public  and  it  was  predictable  that  It 
would  evoke  negative  reaction.  The  debate 
over  Vietnam  policy  has  shown  plainly  that 
many  Americans  are  uneasy  about  what  they 
fe«l  U  the  Administration's  lack  of  candor. 
Tliat  unease  can  only  be  Increased  by  the 
present  revelation  that  the  President  chose 
to  wltbbold  public  knowledge  of  a  basic  pol- 
icy decision  though  there  was  no  military 
security  necessity  for  reticence.  Tlie  sus- 
picion must  arise  in  many  minds  that  Mr. 
Johnson  took  this  course  because  he  wanted 
to  avoid  a  vigorous  public  debate  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  controversial  supersonic  trans- 
port project. 

Even  more  basically  questionable  is  the 
set  of  national  priorities  implied  by  the 
'  President's  decision.  Once  again  the  em- 
pbaals  1«  on  military  twid  technologrlcal 
achievement  to  the  apparent  exclusion  of 
priority  for  urgent  human  needs.  Estimates 
of  thfl  research  and  development  cost  for  tha 
Buperaonlc  Jet  now  range  up  to  five  billion 
doUars.  The  President's  decision  last  AprU 
Implied  a  firm  decision  to  incur  these  cost* 
and  add  them  to  the  other  drains  now  being 
made  on  the  nation's  already  strained  re- 
sourcea.  Certainly  Congress  and  the  nation 
should  have  been  allowed  a  direct  voice  in 
deciding  whether  to  put  the  giant  transport 
ahead  of  the  war  on  poverty  and  the  asso- 
ciated effort  to  give  the  Negro  full  equaUty. 
The  Imperativeness  of  these  human  needs 
should  have  been  apparent  last  April,  even 
before  the  latest  wave  of  urban  riots  gave 
renewed  warnings  about  the  high  claim  they 
deserve  to  have  In  the  commitment  of  the 
nation's  energies. 

Recently  the  President  has  been  talking 
about  i>oeslble  cutbacks  In  Government 
spmdl&g  If  present  Inflationary  trends  con- 
Una*.  Perhaps  he  Is  having  second  thoughts 
about  the  priorities  he  set  out  last  April.  Ws 
hope  so. 

Still  N«  Excuse 


ing  the  citizens  of  the  Chicago  Metro- 
politan Area,  as  evidenced  in  a  timely 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Subur- 
ban Economist  August  3: 

StTLL  No    EXCt-'SE 

Federrvl  ar.d  state  water  pollution  officials 
reported  List  week  that  although  pollution 
continues  in  the  water  off  the  Uiree  Calumet 
area  be.iches,  batlilng  is  safe. 

They  baied  their  statement  on  tests  show- 
ing pollution  Ls  less  than  last  year,  when  the 
beaches  also  were  in  use.  This  is  comforting 
t-o  the  scores  of  thousunds  who  daily  use  the 
beaches  in  the  recent  heat  wave,  but  con- 
tamination should  be  non-existent  because 
the  lake  also  provides  our  drinking  water. 

Tlie  principal  cau^e  of  pollution  Is  the  con- 
tinued dumping  by  the  VS.  arm.y  corps  of 
engineers  of  tons  of  refuse  dredged  from  tiae 
bottom  of  the  Calumet  river,  and  the  con- 
tinued dumping  of  Industrial  waste  Into  the 
Lif.le  and  the  Grand  CaUunet  ri\ers.  both 
of  which  empty  Into  the  lake. 

Contamination  at  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  is  so  great  that  the  beaches  of  Ham- 
mond ,Lnd  Whiting  have  not  been  permitted 
to  reopen  this  year.  When  the  winds  are 
from  the  south,  the  pollution  is  carried  lnt<3 
the  urea  of  the  Chicago  beaches. 

It  Is  incredible  that  government  has  per- 
muted the  fouling  of  Lake  Michigan  by  In- 
dustry for  so  long  and  now  by  the  corps  of 
engineers.  Of  course,  industry  will  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  huge  sums  to  dispose  of  i',.s 
wastes  in  other  ways,  but  the  health  of  the 
people  In  the  metropolitan  area  is  beyond 
any  conceivable  price. 

WOiat  has  happ>ened  and  Is  happening  Is  a 
callous  disregard  for  the  public. 
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Monday.  August  8, 1966 

Mr.    DERWINSKL    Iiffr.    Speaker,    • 
great  problem  of  water  pollution  is  fa^ 
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the  drain   on  bu.siness  would  be  moderate, 
and  it  and  our  nation  would  prosper. 

How  m.any  of  our  modem  Washington 
burt'auerats  constantly  strive  to  limit  our 
govcrument's  functions  so  as  to  burden  the 
people  and  bii-^lness  as  Uttle  as  possible? 

Their  malu  endeavor  should  be  to  en- 
courafTO  private  business  and  give  it  a  sym- 
pathetic atmc.'rphcre  in  which  to  prosjitT. 
Tills  should  be  their  most  Insistent  duty. 

This  w.-^  llie  purpose  of  our  TuundiMg 
Fathers,  and  lliey  accumplishcd  it  so  success- 
fully that  for  the  first  157  ye.irs  our  country 
prospered  iis  no  other  coiuury  has  ever  pros- 
pered. We  became  tlie  greatest  nation  in  the 
world. 

The  New  Deal  st.irted  an  era  of  rccklc.'i.s 
spending,  iiince  then  the  American  people 
and  bu.-5iiiess  have  been  Incre.a.singly  taxed 
and  burdened  by  an  extravagant^  wasteful 
federal  government  which  h;vs  entirely  let 
ito  proper  perspective. 

Our  ptiblic  debt  now  exceeds  by  $34  billioii 
the  combined  debts  of  all  other  nations  of 
the  world.  We  are  saddled  with  socialLsm  ta 
the  degree  that  our  current  federal  expenses 
are  staggering  and  headed  higher  at  an  awe- 
tome  rate.     Business  is  on  the  defensive. 

To  be  prosperous  and  not  have  inflation 
constantly  whittling  away  our  substance, 
and  increased  taxes  and  restrictions  rtinning 
business,  we  must  reverse  this  destructive 
trend. 

We  can  do  this  by  voting  for  conservatives 
who  realize  the  supreme  ImporUince  of  priv- 
ate business.  They  believe  In  restrained 
spending  and  fiscal  Integrity.  Busine.s.s 
would  be  encouraged  and  our  long-range 
prosperity  assured. 

Henry  Lippitt. 


Prosperous  Business  Is  Lifeb'.ood  of  Our 
Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALlFORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  August  8, 1966 

Mr.    BOB    WIIvSON.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
[From  t'le  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  Aug. 

3.  1966) 
Prosperocs   Business   Is   LrrEBLOOD   or  Ou« 

CODNTBT 

Eorroa;  Washingtv')n  Is  a  st;itely.  impres- 
sive city.  Its  busy  bustle  bre«ls  on  atmoe- 
phere  of  great  inip<.)rtance.  Ita  protocol, 
prestige,  and  power  tend  to  turn  the  heads  of 
bureaucrats  to  believe  that  government  Is 
the  one  const.-uctlve  activity  beyond  all 
others. 

They  forget  that  government  does  not 
produce  wealth.  It  Is  not  a  money-maker. 
It  exi.-ts  on  the  money  it  takes  from  business 
In  the  form  of  ta.xes. 

ProFpern'is  business  is  the  ILfeblood  of  our 
country.  Without  it  there  would  be  no  gov- 
ernment. Business  must  be  encouraged  and 
stimulated,  if  our  country  Is  to  endure  and 
prosper.  Successful  bu.slnessmen  are  our 
essential.   Indispensable  citizens. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  recognized  these 
facts  and  established  i:>ur  government  to  pro- 
tect tiie  people  and  to  encourage  our  system 
of  free  enterprise. 

Our  Constitution  deliberately  delegated 
the  function*  of  the  federal  government 
mainly  to  protect  our  country  from  external 
aggression  and  Iniernally  to  restrain  men 
from  Injuring  one  another,  it  purposely 
limited  the  functions  of  government  so  that 


A  New  Approach  to  Aviation  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMlNa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  8,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  pressing  business  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Lawyer-Pilots 
Association  on  Friday,  August  5,  In  Jack- 
son, Wyo.,  where  I  was  to  be  the  gue.st 
speaker  thatevening.  Because  the  speech 
I  had  prepared  contains  many  matters  of 
great  interest  I  thought  I  would  submit 
this  speech  for  your  consideration — and 
the  consideration  of  others  who  share  our 
interest  in  these  matters.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  speech  follows : 

A  New  Approach  to  .Aviation  Safett 

It  Is  most  appropriate  f.^r  those  of  us  in  the 
Lawyer-Pilots  Association  to  hold  our  an- 
nual meeting  in  Wyoming.  The  future 
strength  of  all  typos  of  avlntlon  is  of  par- 
ticular Importance  in  an  area  like  Wyoming. 
Wyoming's  large  size,  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions which  make  road  travel  hazardous,  and 
the  Inadequate  ground  transportation  in 
some  areas  all  make  for  Incre.ised  use  and 
Importance  of  air  travel. 

In  my  case,  being  a  pilot  was  of  utmost 
value  In  the  last  campaign  because  air  travel 
waa  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  cover 
the  state  as  thoroughly  as  I  did. 

For  the  entire  state  of  Wyoming,  the 
potential  for  increased  gfowth  jxirtly  depends 
upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  transporta- 
tion services  and  facilities  which  we  can  offer 
to  geographical  areas  with  which  we  share  a 
community  of  interest. 

Concerning  the  entire  Unlt«l  States  ccon- 
o.my,  the  airline  strike  has  demonstrated  the 


Importance  of  aviation  t«  our  national  well- 
being.  Last  year  oiu-  commercial  air  carriers 
flew  66  billion  possenper-miles,  16%  more 
than  in  1964.  General  aviation  accounted 
for  24  billion  p.xssenger-miles,  a  g,ain  of  IS'-;,. 

NEW  PROBLEMS  OF  A  StJPERSONIC  AGE 

Aviation  has  undergone  fantastic  growth 
In  this  country  and  we  are  now  on  the  verge 
of  an  era  which  promises  even  greater 
achievements.  But  if  we  are  to  extract  the 
full  mcisure  of  v.aue  from  this  growth  our 
mincK<-  must  be  able  to  opcnnc  on' a  pnr  with 
the  supersonic  speeds  of  our  pUmes.  We  must 
bcg.n  now  to  amicipat-e  tlic  needs  and  prob- 
len.s  ol  the  r.upcrionic  age. 

One  of  the  most  important  arcns  of  con- 
cern in  r.i.ising  the  quality  of  aviation  is  that 
of  improving  air  snfety.  With  a  space  pro- 
gram that  contemplates  a  man  on  the  moon 
with  the  decade,  the  least  we  can  do  is  gpt  a 
man  around  this  earth  In  f.drly  good  shape 
Like  Harry  Belafonte  s..id  recentlv,  we're  go- 
ing Ui  spend  all  this  money  getting  to  the 
moon  and  then  find  out  that  everyone  up 
there  is  black!  " 

With  the  coming  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
porLs,  which  may  hold  up  to  500  people 
apiece,  we  must  now  approach  air  safety  in  a 
new  way.  Tills  new  approach  Is  also  neces- 
sitated by  .such  tragedies  as  the  Boeing  727 
crash  in  Salt  Uike  City  la^t  winter;  43  of  the 
91  occ  i:p,ini:3  died  as  a  re.sult  of  that  acc'de-n 
App.arently  none  of  the  fatalities  were  due  to 
traumatic  injuries  but  all  died  from  suffoca- 
tion during  the  resultant  fire.  The  interior 
furnlHliings  probably  contributed  gre  itlv  to 
the  spread  of  fire  and  the  emission  of  heavy 
black  smoke,  There  was  also  a  possible  mal- 
operation  of  the  emergency  li-hting  system 
which  failed  to  illuminate  the  emergency 
exists  for  passenger  escape  to  safety. 

THE  CRUCI.\L  POST  CMSH  PERIOD 

The  old  approach  to  safety  was  based  upon 
the  Idea  that  these  beautifully  designed 
planes  would  never  crash  and  that,  when  they 
did,  little  could  be  done  to  save  the  occu- 
pants. But  now,  perhaps  we  outrht  to  Insist 
that  airplanes  be  designed  on  the  premise 
that  they  ni.-y  crash.  Those  of  us  who  are 
Doth  pilots  and  lawyers  may  be  able  to  make 
a  real  contribution  in  this  new  area  by  pro- 
posing legal  standards  which  aircraft  design- 
ers and   op>-ralois   should   meet. 

It  Ls  now  becoming  cleru-  that  manv  casual- 
ties In  aircraftN^r.ishes  occur  In  the  critical 
period  just  after  the  cra.sh  during  which  an 
intense  enveloping  tire  develops.  The  dam- 
age occurs  between  the  Initiation  of  the  fire 
and  the  time  of  arrival  of  fire  fightine 
equipment.  ^ 

Three  basic  mctliods  can  be  used  to  safe- 
giurd  p.u:Eengers  during  this  critical  period 
We  can  work  to  hnprove  evacuation  means' 
to  incre.ve  occupant  mobility,  and  to  "buy- 
evacuation  time  after  occurrence  of  the  fu-e. 

IMPROVE   EVACUATION-  MEA.^'S 

To  Improve  evacuation  means,  the  major 
step  that  needs  to  be  taken  Is  to  provide  more 
and  larg-r  emergency  exl-s,  dcslynod  to  fimc- 
Uon  in  conditions  of  darkness  and  panic 
Per.i,-.ps  these  exits  ccu:d  be  .activated  not 
only  by  on-.=ile  mechani.^m.i.  but  als.j  by  re- 
mote m.istcr  switches  in  the  cockpit  and 
siew.irde:s  fcrvice  areas,  functioning  like  the 
Jettison  c:,psu:o  of  the  fighter  pilot. 

The  problem  with  the  present  exits  L<i  that 
standards  for  their  number,  size,  and  dis- 
tritutic;n  were  based  upon  propeller-driven 
plane  configuratlon.s.  which  dhfer  from  the 
newer  jetliner  conngurations  in  many  wavs 
such  as  aisle  width,  scat  pitch,  and  number 
or  seats  abreast,  which  all  affect  the  rate  of 
emergency  evacuation. 

As  the  number  of  exits  axe  lncre.ised. 
studies  have  shown  that  the  time  required 
to  cv.^.ciilate  an  aircraft  drops  dramaticallv 
A  Denver  engineering  firm  concluded  thit 
even  doubling  or  tripling  the  number  of 
exits  currently  available  on  jet  aircraft  would 
make  post-crash  burn  and  a,<:phy.viation  fa- 
talities virtually  impossible. 
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INCREASE   OCCtJPANT  MOBtLITT 

Evacuation  means  could  be  further  Im- 
proved If  passengers  could  be  given  more 
elective  training  in  evacuation  procedures 
.Much  training  is  given  to  crew  members,  but 
practically  none  to  passengers.  Yet  p.assen- 
gers  were  the  ones  who  ended  up  openln" 
5  of  the  6  exit,s  at  Salt  Lake  Citv,  and  thet- 
fumbled  with  3  of  these  before  gcttin"  them 
open.  This  delay  may  have  co.st  many  lives. 
Even  supposedly  experienced  people  includ- 
ing an  FAA  in-pector  and  a  crew  member 
dirt  not  kno-.v  where  all  the  exits  were  dur- 
ing the  S.ilt  Lake  accident. 

By  the  way,  one  critic  has  pointed  out  that 
the  pre-fiipht  p.xs.^enger  briefings  might  be 
ir.ore  elTectue  if  alcoholic  bcvera-cs  were  not 
fcrved  on  the  ground  before  takeoil! 

Flight  attendants  mu.st  superMse  the 
passengers  to  provide  safe,  efficient  emer- 
gency evacuation.  But  to  do  so.  the  attend- 
ants mast  be  alive  and  uninjured— yet 
airlines  in  some  circumstances  relegate  the 
flight  attendants  to  areas  where  they  are 
expo.sed  to  injury  in  tiie  crash,  such  as  Jump- 
f.eats.  often  facing  sideways,  coat  closets  or 
even  warl-.rooms! 

The  FAA  now  requires  operators  to  conduct 
evacuation  tests  to  show  that  ev.-.cu.ation  of 
the  full  .--eating  capacity  can  be  accomplished 
m  2  minutes  or  less  through  no  more  than 
50 'i  of  the  emergencv  exits.  But  this  re- 
qinred  demonstration  is  of  little  or  no  value 
in  the  case  of  some  airiines,  who  have  some- 
times rehearsed  participant.'^,  have  allowed 
women  to  wear  slacks  and  low-heeled  shoes 
and  have  used  100 'i  healthy  specimens. 
"buy"  evacuation  time 
The  Salt  Lake  City  accident  h.as  also  stim- 
ulated a  number  of  proposals  which  would 
enable  us  to  "buy"  evacuation  time  after  the 
cr.a£h.  Fire  tests  have  disclosed  a  nu.mber 
of  deficiencies  in  the  materials  presently 
being  Installed  in  aircraft  Interiors.  Ma- 
terials are  available  which  would  be  far 
superior   to   tho?o   now   being   used. 

Another  proposal  has  been  to  install  auto- 
matic sprinkling  systems.  One  idea  was  to 
lill  the  cabin  Interior  with  a  stable  Insulat- 
ing foam  right  after  the  crash.  Portable 
emergency  breathing  apparatus  could  be  pro- 
vided for  inptant  use. 

This  Increased  emphasis  upon  safely  should 
apply  not  only  to  the  commercial  aircraft, 
but,  perhaps  more  importantly,  to  people  Uke 
you  and  me,  the  private  plane  operators 
since  general  aviation  accounts  for  many 
more  fatalities  than  commercial  flight.  In 
19G3,  there  were  73  commercial  accidents  13 
of  them  fatal.  These  13  fatal  accidents 
caused  264  faU^.Iities.  But  there  were  4900 
accidents  In  general  aviation.  477  Involving 
fatalllics.  resulting  in  900  deaths. 

ACrTD[:XT    CAUSES 

The  pilots'  lack  of  knowledge  and 'or  dls- 
regtird  of  weather  conditions  are  the  major 
causal  factors  in  fatal  accidents.  Weather 
accounts  Tt  al»ut  SS'^  cf  the  f  .tal  nun^- 
ber  of  fatal  accidents.  Tiie  Incidence  of 
alcohol  has  been  a  major  factor  in  fat,al 
general  riviaticn  accidents.  In  1963,  medical 
Investigators  found  measurable  traces  of 
alcohol  In  the  blo^jd  of  more  than  'j  of  the 
gene-al  aviation  pilot  fatalities  examined. 
In  1061.  the  incidence  was  somewhat  higher 
with  about  4'-  of  the  total  exarriined  having 
an  alcohr-l  level  high  enough  to  Indicate 
Eub:tantial  int., x' cat  ion. 

Steps  ore  being  tiiken  to  improve  the  safetv 
record  in  general  aviation.  The  FAA  Is  en- 
couraging a  voluntary  refresher  training 
course  for  certified  pilots  and  Is  continuing 
research  In  the  area  of  pilot  training. 

LEGAL  TROELEMS 

The  matter  cf  safety  regulation  and  In- 
Tcstlgation.s  brings  up  another  Interesting 
legal  problem  concerning  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  CU-il  AeronauUcs  Board  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  The  CAB  Investi- 
gates all  fatal  accidents  but  has  entrusted 
the  FAA  w-lth  responslbUity  for  checking  all 


non-fatal  light  airplane  accidents  But  It 
has  been  cha.-ged  that  the  FAA.  because  of 
Ita  other  licensing  and  regulatory  duties  Is 
not  able  to  give  this  group  of  accidents  the 
Kind  of  independent  study  and  review  ac 
c..>:ded  other  accidents.  Tills  may  be  a  Uttle 
bit  like  asking  the  ixjliceman  to  be  the  Judge 
as  we:i.  Some  consider  this  to  be  a  distinct 
i"is  Ui  general  aviation.  Tliere  can  be  a  good 
care  made  that  m  ^re  Is  to  be  g.ained  from 
talking  with  pAoti  who  have  survived  an 
accident  than  from  guessing  at  what  the 
ueccared  may  .nave  done. 

We  lawyers  are  always  Interested  In 
precedent.,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of -nt^pre- 
hension  among  tho.se  in  general  aviation 
about  the  FAA's  handling  of  pa£sen<-er  con- 
gestion at  Wa.'^hington  .National  AlrixTrt.  The 
F.^A's  acti,-.n  there  nUght  have  dcrn-tive  ef- 
fects on  the  restriction  of  air  tn.ffic  The 
h.-a-come.  first-.^erved  policy  Is  apparently 
being  aiifindoned  and  quotas  are  being 
established  Instead.  1  hrre  has  been  a  move 
to  put  inst.'-ument  flight  rules  Into  effect 
at  all  times.  Visual  flight  rules  are  now  In 
force  a  gocKl  deal  of  the  time.  If  ot> c 
major  ai.rporuE  follow  this  precedent,  the 
VFR  pilot  would  be  limited— perinps 
seriously— m  where  and  when  he  could  fly 

Another  aviation  problem  of  special'  In- 
terest to  lawyer-pilots  Is  that  of  user  cha-ges 
fiT  airways.  General  aviation  pilots  Join  us 
In  general  opp<jsitlon  U:,  this.  Tlie  House 
\Vays  and  Means  Committee  mav  be  hold- 
ing hc'irings  on  the  subject  this  year  If 
and  when  they  decide  to  do  so,  their  staff 
iL.^s  proniLsed  to  notify  me  promptly  so  that 
I  can  prepare  a  statement  on  the  subject  for 
tr.eir   hearings. 

The  advic«  cf  Lawyer-pilots  Is  needed  on 
Other  legal  subject.s.  as  well,  such  as  the  pro- 
p<jsal  for  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
•Transportation— and  In  regard  to  the  Federal 
Airport  Aid  Program.  I  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  give  top  con.Mderation  to  any  su'- 
gestions  and  proposals  you  may  have  on 
these  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  avia- 
tion law  and  regulation. 

Because  of  their  special  qualifications  and 
experience,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  lawver- 
pilots  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of 'the 
mo.mentous  problenas  that  face  us  In  this 
age  of  expanding  air  traffic.  Solutions  to  the 
problems  of  safety  st-mdards.  regulation  air 
traffic  congestion,  economics,  and  user 
chiu-j:cs,  are  not  beyond  the  American  genius 
to  devise.  For  the  sake  of  our  nation's  wel- 
fare, let  us  hope  that  they  are  not  U  vor.d 
the  American  will  to  produce 


West  Branch  Compromise 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.IRKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
!:>•  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Monday.  August  8.  1966 
Mr.  SCHMIDH.AU.SER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  always  pur.sued  a  vigorous  policy 
of  rak'ng  Federal  cflicials  over  the  coals 
when  they  have  not  given  prompt  and 
humane  service  to  my  constituents.  I 
feel  It  is  only  fair  to  pass  on  a  well- 
deserved  compliment  when  an  agency 
does  provide  the  kind  of  ser^-ice  that  the 
A.merican  public  deserves  and  demands 
For  this  reason  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  Congress 
to  a  recent  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  Friday,  July 
29,  1966. 

West   Branch   Compromiss 
Who  says  the  federal  govefnment  doesn't 
nave  a  soul?     Or.  at  least,  the  federal  gov- 
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Mr.    DERWINSKL    Mr.    Speaker.    • 
great  problem  of  water  pollution  Is  fao- 


aggresslon  and  Iniernally  to  restrain  men 
from  Injuring  one  another.  It  purposely 
limited  the  lunctions  of  goverimient  so  tiiat 


community  of  Interest. 

Concerning  the  entire  United  States  ccon- 
oray,  the  airline  atrlke  has  demonstrated  the 


J  unpossioie.  the  FAA  ■n-lth  responsibility  for  checking  all 

/ 


West   Branch  Compromisb 
Who  says  the  federal  govefnmcnt  doesn't 
nave  a  soul?     Or.  at  least,  the  federal  gov- 
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ernmenfs  National  Park  Service?  Not  th« 
West  Branch  delegation  ttiat  visited  with, 
park  service  representatives  in  Washington 
last  Tuesday. 

The  West  Branch  leaders,  together  with 
Senators  HicKXNUXiPnt  ajad  Mtnixt  and  Con- 
gressman SCHMiDHAUs^  got  a  sympathetic 
hearing  from  the  park  service  people  on  dif- 
ferences over  plans  for  developing  the  Her- 
bert Hoover  iilstorlc  site  In  West  Branch. 

Speclflcally,  the  West  Branch  group  want- 
ed— and  the  park  service  representatives  ten- 
tatively agreed  to — (1)  a  reappraisal  of  two 
pieces  of  business  property  In  West  Branch 
which  the  government  wants  to  acquire  as 
a  site  for  a  new  post  office  and  federal  build- 
ing, and  (2)  life-tenancy  arrangements  for 
elderly  homeowners  of  three  residences  In  an 
area  wanted  by  the  government. 

It  la  hoped  a  final  agreement  can  be 
reached  at  a  meeting  Aug.  15  in  West  Branch. 
"All's  weU  that  ends  weil."  and  it  appears 
that  this  Is  one  of  those  situations  headed 
toward  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrangement. 

That's  ane. 


New  Mexico  Newspaper  Calls  for  Defeat 
of  Proposal  To  Dam  the  Grand  Can- 

y««  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WTSCONSITf 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gallup, 
N.  Mex..  Independent,  published  in  one 
of  the  States  that  will  t)eneflt  from  tiie 
Colorado  River  Basin  project  to  dam  the 
Grand  Canyon,  lived  up  to  its  name  with 
a  recent  editorial  roundly  condemning 
the  proposed  dams. 

We  believe — 

The  editorial  said — 
our  government  should  protect  and  main- 
tain our  scenic  wonders  for  future  genera- 
tions.    We  believe  the  Bureau  of  Reclajna- 
tton  proposal  should  be  junked. 

The  editorial  correctly  pointed  out 
that  the  dams  would  not  provide  any  ad- 
ditional water  and  that  they  are  pro- 
posed as  "caab  registers"  or  moneymak- 
ers for  the  project.  It  pointed  out  also 
that  a  cost  of  the  dams  would  be  the 
destruction  of  some  of  "the  most  awe- 
some scenery  on  the  North  American 
continent." 

The  editorial  follows:  i 

Despoilxno  Grand  Canyon 
Conservationists  and  sportsmen  through- 
out the  nation  are  rallying  to  defeat  a  pro- 
posal now  before  Congress  which  would 
reduos  the  Colorado  River  la  Northern  Ari- 
zona to  huge  reservoirs  which  would  encroach 
upon  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  .and 
Monument. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proposes  con- 
struction of  dams  at  Marble  Gorge,  60  miles 
below  the  present  Glenn  Canyon  Dam.  and 
Bridge  Canyon,  far  downstream.  The  Marble 
Gorge  dam  would  back  water  50  miles  to 
Gleixn  Canyon  drowning  most  of  the  river 
above  the  National  Park.  The  Bridge  Canyon 
structure  would  be  078  feet  high  and  would 
back  a  reservoir  90  to  96  miles  long  aU  the 
way  through  the  National  Monument  and  IS 
mUes  into  the  NaUonal  Park. 

Purpose  o<  tbs  dams,  which  would  flood  aU 
but  100  miles  of  th«  most  eztnuxdlnary  wUd 


river  In  the  United  Stat«5,  w  lu'd  be  to  gen- 
erate electric  power.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation calls  tiiem  "cash  renter  d.ims"  and 
says  they  will  ring  up  sales  of  electric  power 
to  pay  pumping  and  Irrigation  costs.  The 
ctotns  would  provide  no  additional  water. 

An  article  in  the  current  Issue  of  Outdoor 
Life  calls  the  Colorado  "a  mighty  river  that 
has  no  a^unterpart  for  unspoiled  scenic 
grandeur  in  the  world  " 

This  stretch  of  the  Colorado,  the  l.-ist  major 
section  not  al.''^ady  h.uTiessod  by  dams  and 
Its  canyons  make  up  the  National  Park  and 
Monu.nient.  rated  by  many  as  the  most  awe- 
some scenery  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. The  Colorado  Is  also  the  wildest  river 
a  boatman  can  tackle  anj-where  In  the  VS. 
In  240  miles  it  drops  1.535  feet,  roarins 
tlirou^h  233  major  rapids.  In  many  places 
it  races  between  granite  walls  that  rise  1.000 
feet,  straight  tip. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proposal  would 
set  a  rather  dangerous  precedent  of  despoil- 
ing a  national  p:irk  for  commercial  reasons. 
.\U  too  often  pnvate  Industry  and  branches 
of  our  gf.jvcrnment  are  willing  to  deny  fu- 
ture generations  the  pleasure  of  our  natural 
wonders  In  favor  of  unneeded,  unwanted 
developments  which  cost  taxpayers  millions 
of  dolSar.s. 

In  view  of  recent  developments  In  steam 
and  nuclertr  power.  It  would  appear  that  such 
plants  could  serve  the  power  purposes  of  the 
proposed  dams  as  well  and  probably  at  a 
lower  ci")st. 

We  believe  our  government  should  protect 
and  maintain  our  scenic  wonders  for  futtore 
gentratioas.  We  believe  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclam.uion  proposal  should  be  Junked. 
Rather  than  despoiling  our  natural  won- 
ders, with  muitl-m'.Iilon  dollar  projects,  the 
bureau  should  exert  more  eilort  toward 
sm-aller  projects  which  would  reclaim  land 
which  has  no  value  due  to  eros;on.  reclaim 
our  polluted  streams,  rivers  and  lakes  and 
work  toward  con.'jcrviiig  our  nation's  natural 
resources  for  future  generations. 

Congress  sl^ould  defeat  the  bureau's  pro- 
posal for  the  Colorado  River,  but  It  will  not 
buck  the  powerful  agency  If  clt;;tens  of  this 
land  do  not  expre.^is  their  opposition  to  the 
project.  All  too  often  our  government  moves 
without  our  consent  merely  because  we  are 
Indifferent. 

Oppose  the  propoeal  If  only  so  ftiture  gen- 
erations may  sf^  one  of  the  natural  wonders 
which  has  Intrigued  man  since  he  first 
walked  t'nls  land. 


Air  Strike  Reaches  Impasse 


negotiated  "oy  representatives  of  airline  em- 
ployes ajid  the  management  of  airlines. 

It  Ciune  to  nothing  when  a  majority  of  the 
35.000  striking  mechanics,  members  of  the 
AJTj-CIO  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, rejected  the  agreement  reached  at 
the  White  House. 

Wliether  this  really  came  as  a  surprise  to 
lalxjr  leaders.  Is  not  cleiu-.  Certainly  It  caaiie 
as  a  surprise  to  the  President,  the  company 
negotiators  and  the  public  at  large. 

The  leader  of  the  machinists  union,  Roy 
Sitiiuiler,  has  been  close  to  the  Administra- 
tion. Persons  who  h.od  been  following  the 
protracted  negotiations  which  eventually  led 
to  a  strike,  h.ad  been  convinced  that  the  ma- 
chini?t.s  union  had  received  a  "go  ahead" 
from  responsible  sources. 

Certainly  the  AdmUiistration  had  ap- 
peared reluctant  to  step  Into  an  Increasingly 
alarming  situation,  yet  Congress  was  asked 
to  keep  iKUids  off. 

Thg  President  took  it  upon  himself  to  be 
the  sole  judge  of  when  a  situation  consti- 
tuted a  natianal  rmergoncy. 

The  Congress  began  to  reach  its  point  of 
rebellion. 

President  Johnson  finally  ■  applied  pres- 
sure— but  apparently  tlie  workers  In  the  la- 
bor union  ranks  had  been  led  to  believe  tliey 
were  going  to  have  things  their  o'wn  way. 
They  struck  against  their  own  leadership. 
Tlicre  h.as  been  so  much  reliance  placed 
on  militant  action  in  all  civic  and  public 
affairs,  and  there  has  been  so  much  official 
condoning  of  all  fomts  of  demonstrations, 
that  reasonable  settlements  are  bound  to  be- 
come more  difficult  to  reach,  no  matter  in 
what  wide  field  of  affairs. 

The  President,  sad  to  say.  reaped  a  bitter 
harvest  of  misgtilded  public  policies. 

The  public  Interest  must  be  placed  first  In 
this  country,  and  not  only  when  It  serves  a 
political  ptirpoee.  Transportation  is  vital 
to  America,  vital  to  the  war  effort,  and  vital 
to  the  very  bu.slness  which  svist.alns  the  em- 
ployes themselves. 

The  losses  to  employes  as  well  as  the  air- 
lines are  running  $200  million  a  day. 

Congress  imnietliately  should  take  legisla- 
tive action  to  get  the  airplanes  flying  again 
and  to  provide  the  cooling  off  time  in  which 
calmer  reasoning  may  prevail. 

The  machinists  have  a  case,  as  evident  by 
the  pay  Increases  and  benefits  granted  to 
them.  But  the  final  word  eaiinot  be  written 
on  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis. 

And  the  fijial  word  cannot  be  written  at 
the  cost  of  every  person  in  the  country  and 
at  the  cost  of  our  military  effort. 

Let's  get  back  to  work  and  back  to  the 
negotiating  table. 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CKLEFURNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPREcJENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  S,  1966 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.     Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  e.xU'iid  my  remarks  in  ihe 
Recoro,  I  Include  tlie  foUowuig: 
(Prom  the  .San   Dlcgo  Union,  Aug.  2.   1966] 

Aes  Srents  P,EL^c■HEs  I.mpasse:  Congress 
MrsT  T^KE  Action 

The  President  has  been  defied,  the  good  of 
the  country  Ignored. 

That  Is  the  sltu..tlon  In  r'F'g.xrd  to  the 
strike  which  has  grounded  an  un:u:cepta.bly 
large  segment  of  the  nation's  commercial 
airplanes. 

Thwe  Is  only  one  alternative — congres- 
sional action. 

Ths  prestige  of  the  White  Houi;e  as  well 
«i  that  cft  the  President  personally  was 
placed  behind  a  settlement  that  had  been 


Your  Man  on  the  Bowery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Avjjust  8,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
bill,  H.R.  14197,  for  a  comprehcn.'iive  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  alcoholism  and 
my  statement  with  respect  thereto  ap- 
pears at  page  6973  of  the  CoNGRESsioNAt 
Record  of  March  31, 1966. 

On  July  26,  at  pap:e  A3939  of  the  Con- 
CRESsiON.^L  Rfcord,  I  discuss  the  "Herald 
Coun.scling  Center:  To  Save  Families 
Disintegrating  Under  the  Efifects  of  Al- 
cohol." > 

One  of  their  affiliated  groups  is  the 
Christian   Herald's  Bowery  Mission  of 
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New  York  City  whose  director  is  Herbert 
Maynard. 

An  alcoholic  who  became  an  ordained 
minister  and  who  now  devotes  his  life  to 
saving  souls  preserved  in  alcohol.  Herb 
Maynard  is  worth  knowii^g. 

Mr.  Maynard  appeared'with  me  on  the 
■Bany  Gray  Show"  over  radio  station 
WMCA  in  New  York  City  on  Monday 
ni.eht,  August  1.  The  story  of  his  work 
and  the  oru^anization  he  .serves  is  detailed 
in  the  July  issue  of  Christian  Herald 
maaazine  under  the  title  "Your  Man  on 
the  Bowery." 

To  you  men  in  Washington,  my  col- 
leagues, I  commend  the  article,  which 
follows: 

Your  Man  on  the  Bowhry 
(By  Sean  K.  Pitzpatrick) 
Every  man  h.-us  a  war   story  to  t-ell  his  chil- 
dren.    Herb  Maynard  Is  no  e.xception. 

The  be;ic!ics  were  dark  In  1943.  mvstorlous 
In  tlicir  salty  rotir,  ominous  without  the 
Ir.ughtcr  of  surfers. 

PBY's  droned  overhead  looking  for  enemy 
U-bo.iU';,  which  menaced  Allied  shipping  off 
the  co.irt  cf  Florida.  Sub  chiisers  reported 
slnklntrs.  And  Navy  shore  patrols  reported 
the  stnim  of  bilge  and  oil  washing  ashore 
at  d.awn. 

Rumors  fed  the  flames  of  the  war  oon- 
.-cious.  In  tlie  ■We.st.  Jap.mese  balloon  bombs 
floated  over  Oregon  and  Ignited.  German 
U-Boats  v,-ere  landing  spies  on  Florida 
beaclies. 

Herb  Maynard  knew  these  benches  well 
His  buddies  at  the  Naval  Station,  Port  Ever- 
glades, Florida,  knew  him  as  a  gusty  kid 
from  the  hills,  proficient  with  a  lute  quick 
with  his  hst^.  hearty  drinker,  good  comrade 
When  Herb  s.iddled  up  to  ride  guard  duty, 
as  part  of  the  .■;hore  patrol,  no  doubt  he  was 
a  striking,  patriotic  fifrure.  Dark,  muscular 
quick,  he  knew  his  orders  well:  shoot  first 
ask  quest.ion.s   l.-itcr.     It  wa.s  wartime. 

But  Herb  Mri\nard  met  up  with  no  Nazis 
no  rubber-.<-uited  Italiaiis,  no  knife-wielding 
commandoes. 

One  bl.ick  night  a  cask  of  rum  washed 
ashore.  It  had  been,  perhaps,  tossed  over- 
board a  floundering  freighter  or  Jettisoned 
by  some  U-boat  under  atMck,  along  with  life 
rafts,  oil  drums,  survival  kits. 

It  seemed  a  great  Joke  to  this  voung  war- 
rior when  he  left  his  guard  post "uiat"  night 
to  stow  a  cask  of  rum.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
big  Ume  to  his  buddies  who  helped  him  swiz- 
zle rum  Cokes  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
A  lark,  a  story  to  tell  your  kids  about  after 
the  war.  years  later  perhaps. 

But  It  was  wartime,  and  Herb  Mavnard 
left  his  guard  post  for  the  sake  of  a  cask  Of 
rum.  No  Nazis  landed  that  night— that  we 
know  of— but  Herb  was  losing  a  war  with 
hlm.self.  In  the  dark  davs  of  World  War  II 
he  was  already  an  alcoholic.  He  was  a  rack- 
less,  handsom.e  youth.  But  he  was  an  al- 
coholic. 

Today,  at  45,  Herb  Maynard  Is  still  an 
alcoholic.  It  Is  true  he  hasn't  had  a  drink 
in  years.  He  Is  an  ordained  Baptist  minis- 
ter preaching  the  Gospel.  He  Is  a  warm  gen- 
erous man  who  .speaks  straight  from  his  eves 
to  your.^.     He   knows   and   loves   his   fello'w- 

S?r  «  "f  w  ■*'''  ""''  ''^'■'^^  ^"'^  hi^  daughters, 
aut  Herb  Maynard  Is  an  alcoholic.  He  can 
never  not  be  an  alcoholic  becau=;e  an  alcoholic 
is  never  cured.  Becau.=e  he  knows  thl<;  he 
can  help  himself— and  others. 

Herb  Maynard  is  the  new  director  of  Chris- 
nan  Heralds  Bowery  Mis.=.lon  of  New  York 
^ity.  Many  of  the  men  he  sees  are  alcoholics- 
he  undersunds  them.  They,  In  time,  come 
to  understand  him.  Ix  they  are  lucky  they 
come  to  understand  themselves 

The  Bowery  Mission  seeks  to  give  the  ap- 
proximately 20,000  homeless  men  In  the  area 
•  cnance  and  a  reason  to  sunlve.    Facilities 
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Include  dormitories  that  will  accommod.ife 
120  men  (In  bitter  winter  weather,  countless 
more  on  floors  and  In  pews),  a  kitchen  that 
serves  1600  meals  a  day  in  winter,  a  stock- 
room of  donated  clothing,  a  medical  clinic 
library  and  television  room,  employment  and 
counseling  service  and,  of  course,  a" chapel 

South  of  14th  Street  on  Bowerv,  whirh  Is 
an  extension  of  Third  Avenue,  the  Mission 
is  surrounded  by  appliance  stores,  all-night 
Kitenes,  teeming  bars  and  flop  houses  The 
Bowery  is  really  an  "elephant  buri;,!  p-ou-.i  '• 
a  magnet  drawing  dei-elict,s  who  h.ive  wa:!- 
dercd  aimlesFly  until  it  Is  time  to  die  The 
Bowery  is  where  they  come  to  lie  down  spir- 
itually and  mentally  and  phvsicallv 

To  enter  the  Mission  at  5  a.m  c.n  a  week- 
d,y  is  an  cxpcien-e.  Out.<=ide.  m^n  He  on 
the  cold  stone  pavement  swigging  wme  o- 
bouthern  Comfort,  if  thev  have  the  price 
^ou  enter  Uirough  green  doors  reinforced  bv 
a  heavy  metal  screen;  your  eyes  sm.irt  from 
disinfectant  fumes.  When  one  becomes  ac- 
customed to  Uie  light,  an  attractive  high- 
vaulted  chapel  emerges,  '  *= 
n.wr^  in/!'e  pews, "men  lie  here  and  there 

%il^\    ;       ;'     ""^»"''^"  P-sses  among  them, 
ihe  d-iy  h.is  begun. 

Bob,  a  Mission  staff  member,  is  short 
stocky.  Me  holds  a  Ph.  D.  In  psycholog^^  He 
aU,o  holds  a  prison  record  for  manslaughter 
and  for  pa.ssing  bad  checks.  He  undei-st',inds 
these  men.  They  may  try  to  lie  to  h.m  but 
they  know  he  knows  what's  what.  Or  thev 
soon  And  out.  ^ 

He  calls  to  now  one  and  then  another. 
^Hej-when  s  the  last  time  you  got  cleaned 

terd?n-  .f'"*'"'   '"^•'''"ably,  -Day  before  yes- 

vo^--^"-""'  "f°!^'^  '""'  ^'^  t'-"^'-  how  come 
JhouMer°nr.-  "^"^"^  °"^  ^'"'^^^  ^  ^°- 

Other  men  laugh. 

Bob  continues.  "If  you  don't  want  t<-,  get 
cleaned  up.  you'll  have  to  get  out.  You  can't 
e.vpect  men  who've  cleaned  up  to  sit  next  to 

The  man  :  "I'd  rather  leave  " 

Bob;  "Good-bye." 

But  many  men  choose  to  cle.an  up  and 
^^U^^  r  ""^  ^°^  delouslng  and  showers. 
InH  fn^  ^  ^^,  ""  ^"«^ig--^ted  and  laundered 
and  they  .ore  fed.  For  some,  this  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  return  to  society.  For  them 
cleansing  in  the  Bowery  Mlssion-*ven  as  It 
t'SJV.m^^'^'^  Testament-is  the  first  step. 
hLf„  ''\^   ''^•■'""   ^  <^y  o"t   their 

ChrLst.  They  will  learn,  too,  about  how  to 
keep  their  bcHlies  cle.an,  their  clothes  tldv, 
how  to  keep  a  Job  and  live  in  decencv,  and 
perhaps,  how  to  return  to  their  famlllW  in 
short,  they  learn  again  the  rudiments  of  how 
to  live. 

The  teachers  are  staff  members.  Each  one 
in  his  own  way  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  of 
society.  Now  they  are  on  the  rise.  Of  the  50 
staffers,  a  few  are  counselors;  othei-s  cook 
clean,  shop,  sort,  do  all  the  things  necessray 
to  keep  the  Mission  open. 

The  counselors: 

A  former  fighter  pilot,  highly  decorated  an 
alcoholic.  He  Is  hand.some  enough  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  movie  star.  Some  time  ago  he 
was  a  wreck.  "    ' 

A  television  newscaster.  He  could  not  take 
the  cocktail  parties. 

The  p.sy-hnlogist.  He  killed  a  m..n  and 
w.as  on  a  Florida  chain  gang. 

Then  there's  the  director.  Herb  Mavnard 
the  alcoholic  and  school  dropout  What  is 
there  .about  him  that  gives  him  the  power  to 
draw  together  such  diverse  men  to  st.xnd  and 
make  a  fight  against  their  common  enemy? 

Herb  Maynard  has  himself  been  drawn 
froni  a,  gutter.  He  lives  under  the  sword  of 
alcoholism;  one  wrong  move  could  be  his  last 
He  talks  hard,  laughs,  tells  a  story,  gives  ad- 
vice,  eats  heartily,   plays  volleyball,  swims 
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brines  up  his  yotingsters  with  love.    In  other 
words— he  lives. 

This  Is  what  he  has  brought  those  men- 
.he.  Now  they  want  to  Uve.  Thev  want 
otners  u,  live.  And  they  are  learning  from 
each  otncr  about  how  to  do  it  and  not  to  do 
t.  Who  could  kna-A-  more  about  wanting  to 
live  t.-ian  Herb  Maynard?  He  came  close  to 
never  having  done  it. 

lo?,""  ^v:*^  *""■"  '"  Dunlow,  West  Virginia,  In 
1921.  the  son  of  a  coal  miner  who  left  the 
mines  becaxise  his  wife  worried  about  him. 
■Tne  lather  died,  ironically,  In  a  trucking  ac- 
cident, and  the  widowed  Mrs.  Mavnard  and 
her  sons  worked  a  bare  hillside  fafm  to  sur- 
vive. Hc.-b  never  graduated  from  the  nearby 
two-room  school,  but  he  learned  how  to 
fig.it  and  to  drink  and  to  sell  white  lighting 
whiskey  to  his  sch>xilmates. 

At  17.  Herb  decided  to  "live  a  little."  and 

tated  to  the  mines  iiis  father  sought  to  es- 
cape and  he  found  out  why  his  father  wanted 
to  escape.  Fighting  and  drinking  seemed  a 
.rood  w..y  to  forget  the  fear  of  the  m:ne  = 
So  he  drank  and  he  fought  and  he  became' 
pretty  go.xi  at  both  but  he  never  fo.r-got  his 
fear  of  the  mines.  It  w;is  a  Valid  fear 
Short  y  after  he  left  to  Join  the  Navv.  98  men 
were  killed  In  an  ex;,losion  right  where  he 
had  once  worked. 

-M.arr;ed  n.-JW.  and  a  shore  p.itrolnian.  Herb 
Mavnard  found  his  rum  where  he  could  and 
kept  on  drinking.  Qae  thing  he  did  learn 
h^rH^  k"^^  barberiiig,  and  he  became  camp 
barber  before  he  mustered  out  in  1945  Bv 
now  he  was  an  alcoholic. 

The  GI  Bill  gave  him  a  chance  to  attend 
barber  schocl  after  the  war,  so  he  moved  his 
roW  %"""^'"?-^"'  West  Virginia,  and  en- 
H»;,      ,  ^''™   ''''^'■'''  "^oney,  he  became  a 

dealer  in  a  g.imblmg  hall.  He  w.-w  a  iwpular 
fieure  thrre--gor<l  gambler,  g-KXl  fighter 
good    drinker.      As   a   sideline,   he   smuS 

^L'rbal°  ''''  ''''""■"■  «°^P'^-^'  '"  ^^^ 
But  drink. ng  w,:s  taking  Its  toll,  and  the 
Maynard  family  wa^  m  trouble.  With  a 
youiig  dau.n-.ter  now,  Herb  decided  to  make 
the  big  move,  get  out  of  town,  find  another 
pla^e  t*  live  and  barber,  with  no  more  rer.,=an 
to  fight  or  drink.  They  chose  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 

It  wa^  a  g'-.od  try.  There  had  always  been 
re.vons  to  drink.  It  .seemed.  As  a  kid  it 
had  been  a  novel  experience  and  a  gre^t 
r,7  V'  t""*  on  hunting  trips  with  his 
older  brothers.  At  the  mines,  a  hcdee 
against  fe.ir  of  death.  At  war,  a  wav  to 
escape  boredom,  to  smooth  things  out  relax 
And  now  that  he  was  an  adult.  Xr  exhau^'tJ 
ing  ah  reasons,  drinking  had  become  a  rea.son 
of  it.s  own.    Herb  could  not  stop. 

In  the  morning.  hLs  hands  shook.  Thi-;  was 
no  good  for  a  barber  So  he  drank  from  a 
Coke  bottle.  At  night,  he  drank  because 
he  wanted  to  and  because  he  had  to  And 
so  hi£  wife  took  her  daughters  and  left.  All 
he  had  left  wm  his  Ixjttle. 

One  day  a  friend  took  hUn  to  a  revival 
nieeting.  The  preacher  stormed  and  rant- 
ed about  sin.  Herb  Mavnard  had  never  heard 
.•aiything  like  this.  He  h.ad  rarelv.  In  fa<-t 
hi  his  2,^-odd  years  been  to  a  church  Everv 
time  the  preacher  would  mention  a  sin  he'd 
6cem  to  look  clown  at  Herb. 

.y^^'i  ^'"'^  ^''■'^'''^  ^'PP*"^  °"  *-h^  minister 
about  him.  as  a  pr.ictlc,.l  juke?  How  could 
this  stranger  know  about  his  acquaintance 
with  perdition?  Herb  thought  he  knew,  and 
so  he  walked  out.  stamping  on  the  toes  of 
the  mniL  who  had  brought  him. 

A  vl((fl  to  Mcoholics  Anonvmous  helped 
not  sTbit  either.  It  reminded  him  of  the 
re>i^-..l^  So  Herb  coughed  a  Uttle,  shook  a 
lot   and  kept  on  drinking. 

In  his  30th  year.  Herb  Maynard  was  very 
nearly  dead.  ' 

/.V*'''^  ^^''-^  morning  and  gray.    Tlie  heat 
of  the  Florida  day  had  not  yet  taken  over. 
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But  Herb  waa  sweating  and  shaking.  Hla 
wUe  ajid  his  daughter  were  gone.  Hla 
clothes  were  filthy.  He  was  unshaved,  hU 
hair  was  mAtted  against  his  head.  The  sheets 
on  the  bed  stank.  His  stomach  cramped,  his 
eyes  burned. 

He  tells  the  story  this  way:  "I  got  myself 
a  Bible.  I  didn't  Icnow  too  much  about  it 
exc^t  that  my  mother  would  read  to  ua 
sometlmee  at  night  from  it.  I  didn't  know 
the  New  Teeitament  from  the  Old.  But  I 
did  know  I  didn't  have  time  to  waste. 

"I  wanted  to  go  right  to  the  Head,  so  I 
read  the  worda  printed  In  red..  I  knew  these 
were  Christ's  words.  I  thought  I  would  find 
the  steps  In  His  Words  to  bring  myself  out 
of  this  pit.  I  thought  I  could  find  out  my- 
self what  I  should  do.  But  I  could  not.  The 
words  meant  nothing  to  me." 

Herb  Maynard  was  alone,  and  now  he  knew 
It. 

Hla  story  continues.  "There  was  a  re- 
volver In  the  desk  drawer.  I  resolved  I'd 
use  It.  I'd  put  »  bullet  in  my  head.  I  tried 
to  use  that  gun,  but  I  ootildn't.  I  couldn't 
even  take  It  out  of  the  drawer.  And  then  I 
knew  I  wanted  to  live.  I  wanted  to  live,  and 
I  wanted  help. 

"I  bad  tried  to  make  deals  with  God  be- 
fore. Tou  know  'God  give  me  this,  and 
I'll  do  that.'  But  this  time  I  cried  out  to 
God  aloud,  pleading  with  Him  to  do  some- 
thing for  me.  There  on  my  knees.  I  turned 
my  life  over  to  God.  crying  like  a  baby." 

Maynard  adds,  "The  next  Sunday,  I  went 
to  church.  I  joined  that  church  In  Port 
Lauderdale,  and  I  went  to  Sunday  school. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  attended 
Sunday  school,  and  In  the  next  ten  years — 
no  matter  where  I  was — I  never  missed  Sun- 
day school" 

Herb  Maynard's  comeback  is  not  so  dra- 
matic after  this.  But  what  It  lacks  In 
drama,  it  makes  up  for  In  honest  determina- 
tion. His  sobering  up  made  him  stand 
straight  as  a  man  be  became  a  pillar  of  that 
Florida  community.  He  taught  Sunday 
school,  formed  a  Boy  Scout  troop,  founded  a 
successful  barberlng  business,  bought  a 
home  and  a  car,  reestablished  his  family. 

Although  the  temptation  of  drink  always 
bung  over  him,  he  managed  to  hold  out. 
'What  helped  him?  The  church,  and  his 
family  and  his  guts.  But  Herb  Maynard 
cites  what  he  feels  is  a  telling  piece  of  Scrip- 
ture;/'Epheslans  2:8,  0.  'For  by  grace  are 
ye  saved  through  faith  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves. It  la  the  gift  of  God,  not  of  worka 
lest  any  man  should  boast.'  " 

Hla  thoughta  were  of  Joining  the  ministry, 
but  bis  pastor  advised  that  he  wait  a  while. 
After  five  years  of  prosperity,  he  still  felt 
th«  call  and  gave  himself  up  to  God  at  the 
Invitation  of  Charles  E.  Puller  at  a  Bible  con- 
ference In  Boca  Baton,  Fla. 

He  sold  his  business  and  his  home — despite 
his  family's  uneasiness.  But  he  found  great 
pleasure  In  renting  a  tavern  he'd  frequented 
In  the  old  days  known  as  the  Orange  Blossom 
Cafe.  He  ripped  down  the  Budweiser  and 
Blue  Ribbon  signs  and  nailed  up  a  sign  that 
said,  "Davie  Baptist  Church.  Davie.  Florida." 

In  1956,  he  entered  the  Baptist  Bible  Insti- 
tute In  GracevlUe,  Florida.  The  following 
year,  at  36,  be  enrolled  at  Norman  Junior 
College  In  Norman  Park,  Florida,  where  he 
studied  education,  was  pastor  of  a  local 
church,  and  waa  named  student  of  the  year. 

The  next  year  he  transferred  to  Georgia 
Southwestern  College  In  Amerlciis.  and  In 
1060  be  entered  Southeastern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Wake  Forest,  N.C.  There 
he  received  his  degree  in  theology  and  re- 
mained as  pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist 
Church  In  Wendell,  N.C. 

Throughout  these  years,  his  rehabilitation 
depended  largely  on  working  hard  and  at- 
tending A.A.  meetings.  His  marriage. 
rocked  by  his  early  life,  finally  dissolved. 
HU  daugbters  stayed  on  with  him,  and  he  left 
Wendell  to  become  a  full-time  counselor  at 


the  R.deigh  Rescue  Mission  in  Balelijh.  It 
was  here  he  bec.i.n  full-time  work  with 
sUcohoUc  rehabilitation.  To  earn  living  ex- 
penses he  resurrected  his  old  tnide  of  barber- 
lng. It  was  while  plying  tliis  tr:ide  tl^at 
Herb  NLiynard's  life  tc><:>k  on  now  mennlij:;. 

One  diiy,  a  weil-dressed  traveler  sat  down 
in  Mayi.ard's  barber  cliMr.  Herb  ol>f:erved 
that  the  traveler  w-.i^  an  out-of-towner.  The 
na.'Ui  replied  that  he  had  come  to  Raleigh  to 
make  television  api>earances.  Maynard 
aAked  If  he  were  in  show  business. 

The  man  laughed  pleasantly  and  answered, 
'You  might  say  that.  I'm  a  minister." 
Maynard  replied,  "Me,  too." 
Tlie  two  "reverends  "  agreed  to  nieot  again 
at  .Mayiiard's  Raleigh  Rescvie  Mission  for 
services,  .-\fter  the  traveler  observed  May- 
nard at  work,  he  identified  himself  as  David 
Poling,  an  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald 
and  Director  of  Christian  Herald  Charities. 
He  said  further  th.it  he  found  M.iynaxd  and 
his  work  interesting  and  asked  if  the  min- 
ister-barber would  be  interested  in  coming 
to  New  York  to  work. 

M.iynard  ol>served,  "I've  no  urge  to  see  that 
big  city.     No'hlng  doini?." 

In  tiie  next  few  montlis  there  followed 
more  than  a  few  letters  and  telephone  con- 
versations. Finally.  Poling  persuaded  May- 
nard to  Just  Mfit  ttie  big  city. 

First,  tiiey  stw  tlie  World's  Fair.  ::nd  after 
a  fine  meal.  Polmg  repeated  hLs  otier. 
Maynard's  answer:   "Nothing  doing." 
Then,    there    w.^s    a    trip    to    the    Bowery. 
Maynard  explain.?.  'I  did  not  tlUnk  anything 
could  be  so  liiclt-oos.     I  had  to  accept." 

He  started  as  director  of  a  half-way  hotise, 
and  shortly  after  the  first  of  this  year  he  was 
asked  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  Bowery 
Mission  when  Rev.  Bay  Allen  retired.  He 
came  full  swing:  from  alcoholic  and  school 
dropout  to  Pas'or  of  the  Bowery  Mi.ssion. 

In  a  conversation  In  the  upstairs  olllce  of 
the  Mi:>5:on.  Herb  Mayn.vrd  said  that  he  feels 
he  h.as  found  his  life's  work.  "I'm  very 
enthused.  I  don't  have  my  hands  tied  here. 
I  have  men  on  my  staff  wlio  under.stand  the 
program  I'm  trying  to  install.  We're  all 
working  hard  at  it.  WTiat  we're  trying  to  do, 
basciaily,  is  to  i;et  nten  who'll  make  the  break 
to  consolidate  their  gains  and  make  a  real 
goof  it. 

'We  feel  that  once  a  man  has  dried  out, 
cleaned  up.  he  can  start  to  think  clearly. 
He  can  make  a  choice  then.  If  tie  wants  to 
study  with  tis.  it  will  do  him  some  good. 
But  only  If  he  ■want'!  to.  We  offer  to  get  him 
into  A  A.  The  tlUng  to  do  Is  to  Uike  this 
man  who  Is  down  and  out  and  make  him  feel 
human." 

■  One  of  tiie  really  terrible  things  about  a 
man  succumbing  to  alcoholism  is  that  he 
la  not  only  destroying  himself  but  his  family 
as  well.  The  wife  may  become  wayward 
through  lack  of  attention.  The  children  ajn 
headed  to  Juvenile  delinquency  and  the  ftim- 
Uy  courts.  We  think  it  very  important  to 
get  him  back  with  his  family.  The  man  who 
finds  hla  family  again  Is  the  man  who  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  fight." 

Maynard  leaned  back  In  his  chair  and  said 
softly,  "There  Is  a  prayer  we  say  here  that 
sums  up  our  hopes. 

"God  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept 
things  I  cannot  ch;inge,  courage  to  change 
the  things  I  can.  and  wisdom  to  know  the 
difference." 

At  this  moment,  one  staff  member,  the 
former  fighter  pilot,  came  through  the  door 
and  announced  he  waa  taking  some  of  the 
"boys"  swimming.  He  said  to  Herb,  "You'd 
better  come  get  some  exercise,  too." 

Herb  answered.  'Better  chubby  than 
drtink."     They  both  laughed. 

Laughter  Is  heard  a  lot  around  the  Bowery 
Mis,sion  as  it  often  Is  In  places  where  men 
ban  together  to  fight  a  common  enemy.  It 
means  there's  still  a  chance.  Within  the 
laughter  there  la  a  center  of  hope. 

One  staff  member  who  confided  hla  delight 
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in  wt.rking  under  Herb  Maynard  expressed 
his  views  of  lus  own  situation.  "Wliat  can 
I  get  out  of  my  life?  I  know  my  future  is 
limited.  But  I  did  It  myself.  Certainly  I 
hope  to  make  go<xl  on  the  outude,  but  right 
now  I  liavc  a  place  where  I  can  work  and  do 
things.  I  still  don't  know  if  I  can  Uike  care 
of  myself.  I  may  stay  here  or  wliatever  it 
takes.  I'm  just  not  sure  of  the  future.  But 
right  now.  I'm  taking  one  day  at  a  time." 

At  tlic  Bowery  Mission  on  New  York's  lower 
East  Side.  Herb  Mavn,ard  is  teaching  alco- 
holics tills  lesson;  "If  you  can  take  each  day 
one  at  a  lime,  you  can  make  yourself  a  lire- 
time  douii;  u." 


Black  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'\RKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

op    WYOMING 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRI^SEXTATIVES 

Monday,  August  8,  1966 

Mr.  RONCAXIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
debate  on  this  act,  several  Members  made 
reference  to  an  alleged  law  that  one  In 
America  heis  the  right  to  discriminate  in 
selling  real  estate.  This  is  not  a  right 
that  I  find  existing  In  real  property  law, 
and  based  upon  neai'ly  20  years  of  legal 
practice,  I  am  still  waiting  to  see  my  fiist 
warranty  deed  giving  one  the  right  to 
discriminate  in  disposing  of  property. 
Nor  was  this  a  right  in  English  common 
law  nor  was  it  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  long  been  my  posi- 
tion that  it  is  a  privilege,  a  privilege  that 
has  resulted  In  confining  human  bciiic's 
into  particular  areas  based  upon  their 
race  or  creed  and  without  regard  to  in- 
dividual worth.  And  it  was  a  privilege 
too  easily  equated  with  liberty  in  our 
peaceful  way  of  life. 

To  me  the  basic  con.sideratIon  of  th.is 
legislation  is  whether  or  not  Negroes 
should  be  allowed  to  live  in  various  parts 
of  town  where  and  when  they  can  afford 
the  homes  available.  Apply  this  to  my 
own  State,  my  own  experience  in  life, 
I  cannot  see  where  a  restriction  to  cer- 
tain areas  in  certain  to\iTis,  based  upon 
color,  can  be  either  moral  or  decent. 

MELTING    POT 

I  was  bom  and  raised  in  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.,  where  this  never  was  a  problem. 
In  the  immediate  neighborhood  where  I 
was  bom  and  raised  were  three  homes — 
a  Negro  lived  in  one,  across  the  creek  was 
the  Roncalio  family,  and  next  door  waa 
the  Chinese  family  of  the  Lion  Hand 
Laundry.  If  ever  people  lived  more  in 
harmony  and  in  friendship  and  In  true 
fulfillment  of  the  American  dream  of 
"melting  pot  of  the  world,**  I  do  not 
know  where  it  might  have  been. 

I  cannot  forget  that  In  World  War  II, 
I  saw  black  men  get  shot  and  die  in 
Aachen,  Germany,  in  platoons  of  the 
American  1st  Division;  just  as  did  yellow 
men  In  Italy,  just  as  Spanish,  English, 
and  Swedes,  and  others  died  in  American 
uniforms  fighting  the  Hitlerian  concept* 
of  Aryan  superiority,  of  racial  grading  of 
human  beings. 

SERVICE  IN  VIETNAM 

Just  a  month  ago  12  of  my  colleagues 
joined  me  in  a  tour  through  a  hospital  at 


Clai-k  Field  and  in  Vietnam  where  we 
found  that  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
our  fighting  men  Is  now  made  up  of 
American  Negroes.  Particularly  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  one  very  hanci.'-ome  ser- 
peaut  lying  on  a  stretcher  being  trans- 
ferrtxi  from  a  bus  to  a  new  supcrjet  which 
would  take  him  to  sUteside.  He  was  an 
excellent  appearing  young  man,  except 
that  he  had  no  ankles  or  feet  any  more. 
They  had  been  shot  off.  No  legislative 
body  should  now  state  that  this  young 
man  cannot  come  home  and  buy  a  hou.se 
in  the  town  where,  by  his  talents,  he 
could  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

In  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  today  we  have 
multiracial  living  as  a  near-accomplished 
fact  and  we .  believe  it  has  been  done 
without  loss  or  discord  to  those  In  any 
area  of  the  conmiunity.  Cheyenne 
boa;;ts  many  membeis  of  minority 
gi-oups.  We  would  Uke  to  think  wc  could 
set  a  guide  In  this  regard,  as  does  our 
neighbor,  Denver,  to  the  .south. 

Wyoming  has,  however,  occasionally 
been  liarsli  to  some  of  its  minority  peo- 
ple, as  have  a  good  many  other  States 
and.  indeed,  has  this  Nation.  Yet,  we 
were  the  first  State  to  strike  away'  the 
discrimination  against  voting  because  of 
one's  sex  and  it  is  only  appropriate  and 
proper  that  the  sole  Representative  of 
that  State  in  this  body  cast  a  vote  here 
to  kick  over  the  last  traces  of  discrimina- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

BLACK    POWER 

There  Is,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
days  an  ominous  trend  which  ought  to  be 
noted  and  perhaps  It  Is  appropriate  that 
one  of  my  feelings  toward  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  the  one  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  The  gentleman 
fi-om  New  York  (Mr.  Powell],  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  recently  inserted  several 
Items  Into  the  Record  seeking  to  define 
the  term  "black  power."  The  fact  that 
this  definition  encloses  aU  of  the  matters 
which  the  chairman  .seems  to  give  It,  Is 
of  no  small  concern  to  me. 

I  do  not  believe  In  the  righteou.sness  of 
any  t.vpe  of  pov.cr— black,  white    civil 
mUitai-y.  or  whatever— when  It  cUngs  for 
Its  legality  and  representation  In  propor- 
tion to  tlie  total  numbers  of  any  race 
creed,  or  color.     The  gentleman   frora 
New  York,  who  has  been  kind  and  gra- 
cious to  me  in  the  House,  says  that  his 
policy  of  black  power  means  that  he  will 
have  to  establiish  a  particular  number  of 
racial  types  in  eveiy  role  of  leadership 
In  everj-  town.    His  thesis  Is  that  If  there 
ai-e   10,000  voters  and  5,000  are  black 
then  the  Negroes  should  get  half  the  towii 
officials,    n  this  were  to  be  the  case,  then 
how  could  we  have  a  Negro  chief  of  po^ce 
in  a  town  of  50,000  people  of  whom  less 
than   1,000   are  Negro?     In   Cheyenne. 
Wyo.,  we  have  approximately  49,000  and 
about  1,000  colored  people.    Who  Is  our 
chief  of  police?     He  happens  to  be  a 
colored  man,  and  we  are  proud  of  his 
leadership.     But  where  would  he  be  If 
the  "black  power"  definition  Is  to  take 
hold? 

GREAT   RIGHTS    LEADERS 

I  would  Uke  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  successful  leaders  of  the  civil 
nghts  movement  in  the  past,  the  men 
who  have  made  the  greatest  gains  for  all 
Americans  who  take  pride  in  the  removal 
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of  discrimination  from  our  land,  are 
really  the  patron  saints  of  the  move- 
ment. These  are  the  Honorable  Thur- 
good  Marshalls,  the  Martin  Luther 
Kings,  the  Mr.  Roy  Wllklns,  and  the 
Clarence  Mitchells  of  todav.  It  grieved 
me  to  sec,  clawing  to  get  included  in  their 
ranks,  certain  young  cats  of  the  "new 
bi-ced"  who  apparently  try  to  rally  ever>-- 
one  on  the  streets  of  the  Negro  ehcttos 
of  America  into  disre.'^.pect  for  tlie  law 
and  the  duly  constituted  authoiitics. 

If  their  purpo.sc  is  anarchy,  cr  if  their 
purpo.se  is  to  downprade  Ar'\ev\ca's  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam,  or  \vor,;e.  tiien  I  bclie\c 
that  this  is  an  ominous  si.L'n  that  could 
well  remove  any  further  progress  In  civil 
rights  from  Uie  con.sideration  of  Con- 
grcs.s  for  many  years  to  come.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  Washincton  Star 
Augusta.  1966: 

■Vert  Bad  Advice 
It   is  one  thing   for  Stokclev   Carniichael 
head  of  tlic  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinate 
Comniiltw,     to    go    around    pre.nching    his 
"black    power"    doctrine,    whatever    he    may 
mean  by  the  phrase.    'When  on  this  theme 
he  stays   well   within  the  protection   of  the 
1st  Amendment,  and.  at  worst,  he  does  noth- 
ing   more    than    discredit    himself    and    his 
movement.     He  Is  skating  on  very  thin  Ice, 
however,  when  he  moves  on  to  tlie  subject 
of  the  war  in   Vietnam.     In  a  speech   to  a 
rally  Saturday  night   In  Detroit,   if  he  has 
been    acciu-ately   reported,    he    said    Negroes 
should  refuse  to  fight  In  Vietnam,  that  they 
should  "stay  right  here  and  fight  right  he.'-e." 
He  was  also  quoted  as  saying:  "We  ought  to 
tell  everyone.  'We  aren't  going  to  fi-hr  voiu- 
danuied  wtu-.'  " 

This  Is  bad  advice— verv  bad.  It  docs  a 
disservice  to  the  Negroes  who  are  fightiii" 
and  doing  a  first-rate  Job  of  It  In  Vietn^W 
It  can  bring  nothing  but  trouble  to  any 
Negro  who  might  decide  to  follow  Car- 
mlchael's  counsel  when  called  for  seri-lce. 
Finally,  if  such  advice  does  not  violate  the 
law.  it  comes  very  close  to  it. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  provides  criminal 
penalties  for  any  person  who  knowingly 
ooiuisels,  aids,  or  abets  another  to  refuse 
or  avoid  service  In  the  armed  forces.  What 
Is  Stokeley  Carmlchael  doing? 

DISCRIMINATION    IN    REVERSE 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
have  Negro  organizations  purge  them- 
selves of  white  leaders.    After  some  of  us 
have  given  much  for  years  to  fight  for 
Integration,  to  fight  for  our  race,  the 
human  race,  are  we  now  to  find  that  the 
black  power  boys  will  bring  us  back  into 
two  races,  a  white  one  and  a  black  one? 
For  the  black  power  advocates  to  make 
such  proposals  now,  is  indeed  a  tragedy 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  would  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  angels,  and  I 
hope  this  appeal  in  the  midst  of  this 
debate  today  wiU  provide  some  soit  of 
sustenance    for    those    true    leaders    of 
American  democracy  and  of  humanity, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  them  of  all 
nationalities,  who  stiU  say,  "Hold  off,  you 
young  cats.     Hold  off  your  looting  and 
your  pillage  and  your  plimder,  you  yoimg 
lions.    Don't  destroy  that  which  has  been 
put  together  by  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
of  good  faith,  and  men  of  goodwill  of 
many  nations  over  many,  many  genera- 
tions past,  lest  you  destroy  all  that  means 
so  much  to  so  many." 

There  Is  not  an  office  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  has  not  received  Its  share  of  the 
pronouncements  of  the  leaders  of  the 
outstanding  denominations  of  religions 
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practiced  In  America,  sajing  that  this 
time  we  must  not  look  the  other  way  re- 
garding this  legislation. 

In  1960  I  was  In  Los  Angeles  for  a  full 
week,  before  the  convention.  In  the  in- 
tcrc.-^{.5  of  th.c  Kennedy  fuLfillment.  Dur- 
ing thai  week  I  received  sevei'al  wire<; 
and  peti-.ions  from  Wyoming  citizens,  ail 
wai-niii't  me  against  the  horrible  danger 
to  .America  that  would  certalnlv  follow 
fi-om  the  "un-American"  act  of  electing 
a  Catholic  to  the  Presidency.  These  tele- 
giams  were  from  vci'y  pood  citizen-; 
of  Wyomiii,--decent.  God-fearing  and 
God-loving  human  beings— who  had 
.'^imi.ily  let  fear  pet  out  of  line  and  who 
had  foru-ott^n  for  the  moment  to  iudge 
a  man  on  his  lndi\idual  merit,  not  by  his 
religion. 

And  .so  it  Ls  today  If  we  can  remember 
that,  by  and  large,  this  matter  will  work 
Itself  out  as  has  the  matter  of  public 
accommodation  laws.  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  fears  that  were  rai.sed  in  this 
Chamber  these  pa.?t  few  weeks,  vill  piote 
ill  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  criticism  of 
this  bill  equates  civil  rights  legislaiioji 
with  the  advance  of  communism  in 
America.  I  hope  I  can  stress  one  point 
with  all  of  the  mleht  and  logic  that  I  can 
muster  and  It  is  that  this  legislation  ad- 
vances those  causes  that  will  refute  and 
eventually  defeat  communism  In  Amer- 
ica. This  bill  will  fulfill  the  dream  of 
Americanism  and  will  put  teeth  and 
reaUty  into  the  American  Bill  of  Riehf: 
and  into  the  Constitution  of  our  Nation 

ANOTHER    TRANSITION' 

To  those  colleagues  of  mine  who  still 
feel  tliat  this  legislation  Is  damaging  I 
hope  that  they  will  bear  with  sie  for  jiist 
one  moment  wiiile  we  review  In  brief  the 
fleeting  time  of  our  own  existence  on  this 
earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  hundred  years  ago  this 
body  passed  laws  which  prohibited  one 
human  being  from  exercising  his  former 
privilege  to  own  another  human  being 
Beginning  about  30  years  ago.  thLs  Con- 
gress began  the  passage  of  certain  Icpis- 
lation  which  prohibited  one  human  being 
from  refusing  food  and  the  necessities 
of  life  to  his  fellow  men  of  good  dcvon- 
ment. 

Today  the  time  has  come  when  one 
human  being  wlU  be  prohibited  from  ex- 
ercising his  prercnt  privileges  to  refuse 
adequate  housing  to  his  fellow  human 
beings. 

I  think  the  situation  Is  Just  as  clear 
and  just  as  Incv-itable  as  the  passing  of 
the  day  and  the  night. 


Forecast  for  7.5  Billion  World 
Population  in  2000 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  8,  1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, the  Biistol,  Tcnn.,  Herald  Courier 
published  the  following  editorial,  alert- 
ing its  readers  to  the  projected  popula- 
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tion  figures  for  the  next  century,  and 
what  this  growth  will  mean  to  our  world. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  these  predic- 
tions, but  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
us  to  again  review  them,  as  presented  in 
this  article: 

Nations  Must  Solvx  Theib  Own   P>roblems 

la  the  past  year  or  so,  there  has  been 
Increasing  discussion  of  a  coming  waricl 
crisis — a  crisis  of  exploding  world  population 
and  mass  starvation.  Forecasts  of  approach- 
ing disaster  are  based  on  a  world  ponulat.oii 
trend  whlcli.  If  It  persists,  will  result  in  a 
world  population  of  some  7.5  blUlon  by  the 
yeax  2000— more  than  double  what  it  is  t-xlay. 
To  Dr.  Irene  B.  Taeuber.  senior  research  de- 
mographer at  Princeton  University's  OiT<e  of 
Population  Research,  the  increase  ".  .  .  is  so 
awesome  as  to  seem  unreal." 

The  cTlfiis  has  already  beg'^m  in  under- 
developed countries  wiiere  poverty,  hunger 
and  Ullteracy  have  always  existed.  And.  ac- 
cording to  population  experts,  the  increase 
is  coming,  not  because  of  a  rapid  nse  in 
birthrates,  but  because  of  a  decline  in  the 
death  rate.  This  change  in  world  mortiUlty 
Is  accentuated,  says  Dr.  Taeuber.  ".  .  .  by  the 
generally  large  population  b^ises  which  exist 
In  the  less-developed  couhtrleri."  and  re.?ulta 
in  ".  .  .  very  large  Increases  in  n"i...~so3  or 
numbers  of  new  Inhabitants  annually   " 

What  Is  more,  the  i>opulat;on  exp'.o;;an  is 
occurring  In  countries  least  able  to  feed 
their  citizens  and  is  growing  faster  than 
agricultural  production  la  m;;ny  par'.a  of 
the  wc«-ld.  "The  size  of  the  problem."  says 
Dr.  Roger  Revelle.  director  of  popul.i'.ion 
studies.  Harvard  University.  "Is  this:  .  .  . 
In  the  underdeveloped  world  .  .  .  about  650 
million  tons  In  food  are  produced  ...  To 
meet  the  population  Increase  ...  we  are 
going  to  have  to  Incre.ise  food  prxjuction 
In  the  less-developed  countries  by  300  mil- 
lions tons  (in  the  next  15  ye.irs;.  This  is 
almost  a  50  per  cent  incre.ise  .  .  .  even  If 
we  maintain  present  levels  of  nutrition  " 

Demographers  and  acricultural  speoiali-stj 
bellev*  the  only  way  famine  can  be  averted 
la  to  Increase  agricultural  produciivity  and 
decrease  human  fertility.  Says  Dr.  R.r/mond 
Swell,  vice  president  of  research  at  State 
University  of  New  York,  "Birth  control  alone 
can't  do  the  Job.  And  improved  agricul- 
ture alone  can't  do  the  Job.  Both  ap- 
proaches will  have  to  be  tised — ar.d  used  on 
a  massive  scale." 

To  avert  famine,  the  United  State.s  is  be- 
ing urged  to  lead  a  "World  War  on  Hunger". 
Legislation  has  already  been  proposed  to 
help  provide  food  and  fiber  for  the  free  world, 
by  Increasing  VJS.  agricultural  production 
In  undeveloped  countries  and  giving  special 
assistance  to  those  countries  -wantini;  help 
with  birth  control  programs. 

On  the  US.  agricultural  front,  tl;e  pro- 
gram would  reverse  the  policy  of  curbing 
American  farm  production  and  thu'?.  put 
back  Into  production  acres  now  'forbidden" 
agrlcultiural  lands.  The  criteria  for  ni.iking 
food  shipments  would  be  shift-ed  from  sur- 
plus" to  "available"  comniodi'ae,':. 

Congress  Is  being  asked  to  appropriate;  $6.8 
billion  to  finance  the  first  two  ye.ixs  of  the 
hunger  war.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  all  other  economic  mili- 
tary and  foreign  aid  programs  the  U  S.  fun- 
nels annually  Into  underdeveloped  cuuntriea 
of  the  world. 

While  the  U.S.  has  the  re5ource<;  the 
ability  and  the  humanitarian  desire  t  >  help 
other  countries  prevent  an  oncoming  famine. 
It  wlU  be  up  to  the  individual  nations  to 
solve  their  own  population  and  agrlculttiral 
problems.  Americans  can  pour  in  food,  ad- 
visors, fertilzers,  pesticides,  equipment  and 
birth  control  pills,  but.  unless  le.iders  of 
underdeveloped  countries  take  the  initiative 
to  realistically  face  their  "ufe  or  death"* 
plight    with    workable    soutlons,    American 


goodwill  may  one  day  be  wi.=;hed  out  In  a 

tide  of  d;sj£ter.  The  Anteric;in  economy 
and  the  economies  of  other  developed  coun- 
tries octild  not  feed  a  world  of  7.5  billion 
people. 
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e:vTf.2-.-sion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    W.\SllINGTON 

IN  T7IE  HOUiE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  A^igust  8.  1966 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a^ain  this 
week  I  ani  listing  certain  shocking  dis- 
clo.^ures,  which  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, indicating  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration needs  to  do  some  liouse- 
cleaning. 

CASK  1 

Foreign  aid:  From  July  1,  1945,  to  June 
30,  1965,  Fiance  received  foreign  aid  of 
more  than  $9  4  billion.  In  that  same 
period,  Fiance  turned  in  enough  U.S. 
dollar;;  to  siphon  $2.6  billion  of  gold  from 
Fort  Knox. 

U.S.  gold  reserves  were  down  to  $13.3 
billion  In.st  July  1,  the  start  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Foreign  claims  which  can  be  made 
against  this  gold  now  total  $29  billion- 
more  than  twice  tire  amount  of  gold 
available. 

CASE   n 

Illegal  defense  spending:  The  General 
Accountin.g  Office  says  that  during  1964 
our  military  spent  $240  thousand  for  il- 
legally transporting  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles of  Defense  Department  personnel. 
The  law  required  such  shipping  be  done 
on  US.  .^Ir.ps  which  were  available  at 
lower  co5t.  Instead  Danish  ships  were 
used. 

CASE  rn 

New  Government  bookkeeping:  The 
adminl.stration  pointed  with  pride  to  Icist 
year's  deficit  which  was  said  to  be  down 
to  $2.3  billion. 

If  the  same  bookkeeping  method  had 
been  followcKl  as  was  used  in  previous 
years  the  deficit  was  $10.2  billion. 
CASK  rv 

War  on  poverty:  A  Ni-'to  militant  who 
draws  $1  000  a  month  to  battle  poverty 
used  antipoveriy  funds  to  promote  a  San 
Francisco  rally  in  which  radical  leftists 
demanded  black  power  and  harangued 
city  officials. 

CASE    V 

Merch.mt  marine:  One  ship  out  of 
evcr>'  five  that  sails  the  seven  seas  carries 
U.S.  ciirco.  However,  only  1  ship  out  of 
25  is  a  US.  .'^hip.  If  Government  ship- 
ments are  excluded,  only  1  .sldp  in  40  is  a 
U.S.  ship.  Ei.uhty  percent  of  the  645 
car'jo  ves.<els  now  operating  under  the 
U.S.  flag  will  be  obsolete  in  7  yeai-s.  The 
average  age  is  now  19  years. 

CASK    VT 

High  interest  rat^s:  The  US.  Treas- 
ury's debt  managei-s  are  t>on-ow1ng 
money  at  the  highest  Int-ercst  rate  the 
Government  has  paid  in  45  years.  Ex- 
ample: Nearly  5.1  percent  Interest  on 
July  18  on  6 -month  bills.  Two  years  ago 
the  interest  rate  was  approximately  3 '/a 
percent. 


CASE   VTI 

Clime  .jumps:  Juvenile  an-ests — under 
age  13 — increased  47  peixent  in  1965  over 
1960.  The  population  increase  in  this 
age  group  during  the  same  period  was 
only  17  percent. 

According  to  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System's  newsletter  the  crime  rate  in 
America  is  growing  500  percent  faster 
tiian  the  population. 

CASE  vni 

Christmas  vacations  of  Job  Corpsmen: 
Ti'.e  total  cost  of  $1,921,910  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  sending  13.602  Job 
Cci'iismen  h.ome  for  Christmas  and  then 
returning  them  to  tlieir  camps  was  dis- 
closed in  a  letter  from  Sarsen.t  Shriver. 

Servicemen  on  leave  from  Vietnam  or 
military  posts  get  no  Federal  money  for 
transportation  in  the  United  States. 
They  pay  their  own  way. 

CASE    IX 

Political  advice: 

Slip,  slide,  and  duck  any  question  on  lUgher 
coiiiiuiner  prices  if  you  po&sibly  caji. 

Tliat  was  the  advice  to  Democratic 
candidates  for  Congress  from  Secretary 
of  A-;ricu!ture  Freeman.  He  m'ged  if 
caiitiht  in  a  debate  take  the  side  of  the 
farmer.  He  said  housewives  are  r^ot  so 
well  oruarjzed. 

CASE    X 

Hard-core  poor:  The  Indianapolis, 
Iiid.,  News,  points  out  that  antipoverty 
j^olicies  are  creating  a  breed  of  hard-core 
lx>or  who  are  reproducing  their  kind  at 
a  rapid  rate.  Tliis  now  "industiT"  pay.s 
o;T  biT  for  the  welfare  recipient. 

For  example,  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  recently  predicted  that,  at  the 
present  rate,  it  would  have  more  iUeunti- 
mate  babies  born  per  year  by  1971  than 
legitimate  births.  The  siuvey  taken  by 
the  city  showed  1  gi'oup  of  100  women 
has  had  340  illegitimate  children  during 
the  past  5  years. 


Tribute  to  a  Superb  Legislator  and  a 
Good  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OP    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday,  August  8,  1966 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague 
Charles  McC.  Matiiias  is  deserving  of 
our  highest  praise.  He  labored  long  and 
hard  to  preserve  title  IV  of  the  Ci\.-il 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  Undoubtedly,  with- 
out his  skilled  efforts  in  obtaining  House 
approval  of  his  modifying  amendment, 
there  would  have  been  little  chance  for 
passage  of  a  meaningful  housing  provi- 
sion In  the  act. 

The  'Washington  Post  editorial  of  last 
Friday,  wliich  I  have  included  below, 
points  out  well  the  political  realities  sur- 
rounding civil  rights  legislation  in  Con- 
gress and  describes  tlie  vital  iinixinance 
of  the  Mathias  amendjnent  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  total  package. 

I  salute  our  friend  from  Maryland, 
Mac  Mathias. 


August  8,  1966 


The  editorial  follows: 

The  Last  Vote 
As  the  vote  showed,  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment was  essential  to  the  strategy  of  passing 
even  a  qualified  fair  housing  bUl.  The  spec- 
tacularly narrow  vote  Is  evidence  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill  were  not  givUig  away  an 
ounce  more  than  necesasry.  If  this  test  had 
been  lost,  the  entire  Title  IV  would  have 
been  lost  next. 

Tliose  who  mourn  the  larpre  exceptions  to 
tlie  fair  hou-sini;  rules  can  take  comfort  in 
the  thougiit  that  each  Congress  bring  a  new 
opportuiiify  to  hroa&cn  this  country's  wealth 
of  civil  rights  legislation.  Time  is  on  the 
side  of  those  who  work  for  civil  rights  The 
speed  at  which  this  body  of  legislation  is 
developing  would  not  have  been  believed  a 
decade  ago.  The  Title  HI  voted  by  the  House 
this  wcelc  with  barely  a  murmur  Ls  the  same 
Title  in.  authorizing  suits  by  the  Attorney 
G.neral  in  behalf  of  private  citizens,  that 
w.'us  torn  out  of  the  1957  bill  after  a  rending 
debate  that  r;m  for  weeks  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  final  votes  on  the  housing  sections. 
Congres.5men  need  to  remember  two  well  es- 
tablished truths  about  real  estate  In  tills 
country.  First,  as  careful  and  scholarly  eco- 
nomic studies  have  shown,  the  appearance 
of  Negro  families  in  a  neighborhood  does  not 
generally  lower  property  values;  it  is  at  least 
as  hkely  to  increase  them.  Second  as  equally 
careful  statistical  studios  have  demonstrated 
the  averaL-e  Negro  family  must  now  pay  more 
for  its  housing  than  a  white  familv  of  the 
same  size  and  income  In  the  same  city. 

Tliose  Congressmen  who  genuinely  believe 
In  a  free  market  will  vote  for  fair  housing 
The  isf^ue  here  is  the  manipulation  of  the 
market,  by  real  estate  dealers,  to  narrow  the 
choices  open  to  m.'iny  buyers.  Tlie  cry  of 
property  richts  is  a  fraud.  Property  rights 
do  not  enable  a  sccurltlee  broker  to  rig  the 
market  for  stock-.;  property  rights  do  not 
Justify  a  real  estate  broker  In  rigging  the 
market  for  hon.?es.  The  present  civil  rights 
bill  extends  this  principle  only  to  the  large 
development's.  Bur  the  principle  of  the  free 
market,  open  to  all  who  wish  to  ent€r  is 
hardly  a  riiclical  idra  in  the  American  tradl- 

tlOJl. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Robert  A.  Taft  InsHtute  of 
-  .^        Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  8.  1966 
Mr.    ROBISON.     Mr.    Speaker,    this 
year  Is  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft  Institute  of  Grovernment  and 
I  would  like  to  pay  it  the  tribute  It  so 
strongly    deserves.    The    Institute    was 
Inspii-ed  as  a  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
WWch,  as  a  unique  experiment  In  prac- 
tical politics,  offered  to  elementai-y  and 
secondai-y  schoolteachers  of  civics  and 
government  the  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  perspectives  and  knowledge  of  the 
political  process  and  the  workings  of  our 
Government.    Its  aims,  as  stated  In  Its 
Charter,    are   extremely    vital   to   every 
American:  first,  by  education,  the  InsU- 
lute  strives  to  stimulate  an  understand- 
ing of  the  processes  and  problems  of 
government  In  a  free  society;  second  It 
inspires  more  active  citizen  Interest  and 
participation  in  government  at  all  levels- 
and,  third,  It  concun-ently  advances  the 


art  of  government  and  thus  helps  our 
citizens  meet  more  effectively  the  great 
problems  confronting  the  United  States 
and  our  Western  civilization. 

Through  a  series  of  seminars  these 
teachers  are  taught  the  operation  of 
government  on  a  practical,  "real  life" 
basis  by  actual  practiUoners  of  the  po- 
htical  process:  Senators,  Congres.smen 
State  legislators,  and  university  profes- 
sors on  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  basis 
To  date,  there  have  been  21  such  semi- 
nars, attended  by  1.050  teachers  reach- 
ing an  estimated  22.5,000  young  citizens 
and  future  voters.  These  seminars  have 
been  so  enthusiastically  received  and  the 
request  for  new  or  repeat  seminars  so 
overwhelming,  that  already  15  seminars 
have  been  tentatively  scheduled  for 
1966-67.  Indeed,  one  seminar  In  each  of 
the  50  States  seems  to  be  a  reali.<;tic  pro- 
jection into  the  near  futm'e. 

This  great  Institution  performs  a  most 
vital  function;  for  every  civics  and  gov- 
ernment teacher  whose  skill  and  knowl- 
edge Is  Improved,  an  estimated  150  pu- 
pils per  year  are  given  more  Insight  Into 
and  a  keener  awareness  of  our  political 
system— making  them  the  Informed  In- 
telligent, and  fuller  citizens  that  a  great 
democracy  like  ours  so  urgently  requires 
Some  of  these  comments  of  those  who 
have  participated  in  this  program  tell 
the  sucess  story  of  this  Institution  better 
than  I  could.    Harvle  Branscomb    for- 
mer chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University 
said  early  in  July  of  this  year: 
This  Institute  has  developed,  it  seems  to 

f?  w^.'"'!?"''  ^""^  "^''y  ^e^"l  program.  It 
studied  the  field  of  government  to  see  at 
What   point  It  mi.ght  make  a  contribution, 

n^^w."'.'"''  ""P  ^^^^  ^^  conviction  that  the 
neglected  area  thus  far  was  in  the  teaching 
of  Civics  aad  government  in  the  high  schools 
Of   the   country.     Mast  of   the   high  schools 

fnc  nd^^"f  ^t'^t  ^^"""^  ^^'-^  ""'"•  sometimes 
included  in  the  broader  description  of  social 
sciences    but  no  one  has  done  much  to  help 
the  teachers  to  do  a  successful  and  useful  Job 
In   this   in^rtant  part   of  the  educational 
T   ^     The    Taft    Institute    first    experl- 
whTh   t^"."  two-year  period  with  seminars 
Which  they  held  on  Saturdays  for  teachers 
^I't'^U  on  the  Job  in  high  schools  of  Roch- 
^ter    New  York,  and  worked  out  a  program 
Which  received  very  strong  endorsement  fr^ 
the  school  authorities,  leading  citizens  who 
were  able  to  be  in  touch  with  It.  and  members 
or  the  faculties  of  government  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester.     Following  this    they  ex- 
panded Uie  program  by  developing  Uistituteo 
in  a  number  of  other  centers.     So  far  as  1 
know,  these  courses  have  been  equally  useful 
They  have  stimulated  the  teachers,  have  pro- 
vided Illustrative  andother  materials  for  the 
program    of    teaching,    and    have    given    the 
courses  a  practical  and  reallstlcal  turn    in- 
stead of  the  usual  formulas  which  one  finds 
In  the  textbooks. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  Bi-ownell.  supenntend- 
ent    of    Detroit,  public    school    system 
which  has  held  three  successive  semi- 
nars, has  said: 

My  own  opinion  of  the  political  education 
•eminars  which  we  have  had  since  1963  te 
^l^^  P^^itive.  I  would  rate  them  among 
toe  best  in-service  education  programs  which 
we  conduct  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 
The  seminars  have  helped  to  give  teachers  a 
fuller  understanding  of  our  poUtical  and 
governmental  systems.  This  haa  resulted  In 
more  meaningful  and  thorough  Instruction 
about  government  and  politics  for  studenU 
In  our  schools. 
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Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of  Colum- 
bia University,  commented  on  the  insti- 
tute in  this  way : 

The  concept  of  providing  an  Instrument 
whereby  high  school  teachers  are  enabled  to 
gain  Insight  into  the  way  our  political  sj-stem 
operates  Is  much  needed  and  tiseful.  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  the  participating  teachers 
are  introducing  seminar  materia!  into  their 
social  studies  courses. 

Some  of  the  comments  made  by  the 
teachers  themselves  after  participating 
In  one  or  more  of  the  seminars  is  also 
revealin?.  I  quote  a  few  of  the  moit  re- 
cent ones: 

After  having  taught  politics  from  a  ratlier 
tlieoreitlcal  framework,  the  present  series 
has  provided  insights  into  practical  poUUcs 
which  win  certainly  change  my  approach  and 
phil-isophy  regarding  this  area  of  politicU 
science. 

Another: 

I  regl.stered  initially  so  that  I  miaht  come 
to  the  first  session  and  prove  to  mvself  once 
again  that  another  worthless  program  was 
■underway.  Ii  was  an  "if-come"  arranpe.'nent 
If  It  was  stimulating  I  would  come  again.  1 
want  you  to  know  that  most  of  the  teachers 
wouldn't  have  niissed  one  of  the.se  protrriims 
and  there  are  many  who  failed  to  reginer 
who  now  regret  it.  These  programs  have 
stimulated  discussion  In.  toe  teachers- 
lounges  and  wui  no  doubt  be  reflected  in  a 
more  vital  cl.i&sroom  performance. 

A  teacher  In  Buffalo.  N.Y.: 
(The  seminar)  emphasized  toe  need  for 
teachers  to  become  more  knowledgeable  in 
the  field  of  current  politics,  the  neces..=lty 
for  teachers  to  becom.e  actively  involved  In 
political  groups,  the  need  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent both  sides,  both  points  of  view— to  use 
toe  inductive  method  to  help  chlld-'en  to 
thUik.  to  react  critically,  to  weigh  and  evalu- 
ate, and  form  their  own  conclusions  after 
examining  all  sides  of  a  question.  Mv  over- 
all reaction  •  •  •  satisfying,  stimulating 
provocitive  •  •   •  ^' 

From  a  participant  in  the  Vande-bilt- 
Fisk  seminar: 

I.  as  a  Deniocrat  particularly  enjoved  get- 
ting a  political  view  from  the  Reptibllcans, 

o/-  ^-  Wallace  Sterling,  president  of 
btanford  University  and  a  member  of  the 
Taft  Institute  Education  Committee 
aptly  summed  it  up  -when  he  recently 
said :  ^ 

More,  not  less,  needs  to  be  done  from  edu- 
cation and  understandUig  aJaout  government 
The  work  of  toe  Institute  should  be 
amplified,  and  toerefore  deserves  greater  and 
more  broadly-based  financial  support. 

All  that  I  can  add  to  this  are  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  tWs  nne  institution  and 
my  wish  that  their  next  years  be  as  -suc- 
cessful and  full  of  achievement  as  their 
first  5. 


The   Importance  of  Words 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    ItASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  8. 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  the  pace  of  modem  Ufe  affects 
many  ordinary  things  in  our  daily  Uves 
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One  aspect  most  affected  by  this  pace  la 
our  speeclL  We  have  all  become  care- 
less In  our  use  of  words.  We  tend  to 
use  the  oonnotatlve  meaning  Instead  of 
the  precise  meaning  of  a  word. 

Rick  Benner,  a  columnist  for  the  Mont- 
gunery  County  Sentinel,  In  Rockvllle, 
Md,  sklllfuUy  and  with  great  wit,  points 
out  the  misuses  of  our  language. 

At  this  point  I  would  Uke  to  Insert  "A 
Word  to  the  Wise,"  his  cleverly  written 
column,  In  the  Record  :  i 

A  WOBD  TO  THE  WISE  | 

(By  Rick  Benner) 

"Q«rryinAnder" — refen  today  to  the  prac- 
tlo*  o(  dlvldlzig  a  voting  &rea  up  ao  as  to 
glv»  Ml  "nfair  advantage  to  one  political 
p«rty.  Back  In  tb©  1800's  Elbridge  Qerry. 
then  governor  of  MassacliusettB.  carved  new 
aenatorlal  vottng  dlstrtcta  Into  such  irregular 
geographic  ahapes  that  one  newsman  wae 
reputed  to  have  likened  the  ne^  districts 
to  "aalaaaanders."  Hearing  thia.  Oerry  con- 
jured up  an  exdtLng  new  p>olicicaJ  repU!e — 
■•Qerrymander,  rather,"  he  is  quoted  as  reply- 
ing to  the  newsman. 

•Qauche"  and  "Adroit" — both  are  from  the 
French — "gauche"  meaning  "left"  and  "droit" 
meaning  "right."  Way  back  when  people 
weren't  logical  and  raUonai  like  we  all  are 
today,  rumor  had  It  that  left-h.vnded  people 
were  eomethlng  peculiar  (even  in  the  20th 
century  we  single  out  minority  groups  as  a 
little  strange) — lefties  were  thought  clumsy 
and  awkward.  Today  "gauche"  me;vns  more 
lacking  in  the  social  graces:  a  "gauche"  move 
would  be  serving  T.V.  dinners  to  the  boss  and 
hi*  wife  at  an  Important  supper  occasion. 
"Adroi^on  the  other  hand,  means  the  nor- 
mal, skluful  rtgh»-handers — more  adept  tlian 
their  bumbling  coiKins  of  the  left. 

More  proof  of  the  "left-hand"  Ideals  which 
the  ancients  insisted  upon  can  be  found  in 
Latin:  "sinister"  la  the  Latin  for  "left,"  and 
"dext«^  (a«  In  "dexterous")  means  "nght." 

But  now  m  the  enlightened  20th  century 
we  know  "leftle8"W-en't  "gauche"  and  "sinis- 
ter"— look  at  Sandy  Kouf  a.x.  How  would  you 
like  to  be  "awkward"  and  "clumsy"  Uke  that 
for  IIOO.OOO  a  year? 


Cotton  Policy  Reform  Can  Save 
BAillionj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY  ] 

OV   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVE3 

Monday,  August  8. 1966 
Mr.  CASETy.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  should  be  deeply  con- 
cerned over  our  cotton  storage  policy 
that  la  costing  this  Nation  millions  of 
tax  dollars  In  imnecessary  expenditures. 
The  President  has  called  for  economy 
In  spending.  This  Congress  has  been 
called  upon  to  wield  a  sharp  knife  in 
trimming  the  fat  from  Federal  spending, 
to  combat  the  threat  of  Inflation.  And 
yet.  there  l5  a  decided  reluctance  to 
Institute  reforms  that  could  lead  to  a 
savings  of  $30  million  per  year  and  re- 
duce new  budget  outlays  by  as  much  aa 
1300  million  per  year. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  my  friends 
on  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  and 
to  the  whole  House.  While  the  problem 
Is    admittedly    complex,    the    respected 


Journal  of  CommerM  on  July  27,  1966, 
carried  an  e.xcellent  article  setting  fortii 
the  alms  and  the  net  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  In'.plenientation  of  the  pro- 
gram advocated  by  the  American  Cotton 
Compress  and  WarehoiLse  Ass<3ciatlon.  I 
commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues" 
attention,  and  hoiie  they  will  see  fit  to 
join  ijvith  me  In  attempting  to  Institute 
the  needed  reform  In  tliis  program: 

GROfp    Sri-KS    Cotton    PoLifT    Rf,vi.sions — 

WAr.FHGVSEMET*        P>XTSII        FOB       TwO        KfT 

Cha.noes  in  Storage  Ststb:m 
(By  Tom  Connors) 

W\sftiNCTON.  July  2G.- — Cotton  merch.onts 
and  termlnjU  warehousemen  liave  bepun 
canip.ugnmg  for  major  changes  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's cotton  storage  policies. 

Specifically,  the  American  Cotton  Com- 
press ar.d  W-irehouse  Association  is  pushing 
for  f.vo  key  revisions: 

An  end  to  the  free  storage  by  the  Govern- 
ment far  cc.tton  placed  under  price  supp)ort 
l':>an  by  f-.u-mers. 

A  re^iuirement  that  cotton  already  owned 
by  tiie  Government  be  stored  on  t.'ie  basis 
of  compf'lUve  bids. 

REITaiRFO    TO    VSDA 

Tlu'^e  two  prf'po6.i.i3  have  been  made  by 
the  as.soci.ition  to  the  White  House  wWch 
has  referred  them  to  USDA  for  study. 

The  association  maintains  that  the  first 
reconiniendation  would  save  the  Govern- 
ment about  $35  million  a  year  and  reduce 
new  budget  outlays,  for  most,  though  not  all. 
of  which  the  Government  Is  relmbvirsed 
later,  by  .about  $300  million  anniuUiy. 

Storing  Government-owned  cotton  on  a 
competitive  bid  ba.sis  could  .save  the  Govern- 
ment an  additional  $1  million  a  month,  ac- 
cording to  tiie  a.<isociation. 

Both  proposals  go  to  the  heart  of  current 
USDA  storage  policy  on  ctitton  and,  while 
both  would  not  require  legi.'^latian  to  be  put 
Into  effect,  they  are  cerUiin  to  run  into  sub- 
6taJitl:d  opposition  from  f.amier  organii-a- 
tlons  and  country  w.ireiiousemen.  The  ter- 
minal Wiirehou-'emen  have  won  some  support 
for  their  position  from  sliipp«rs.  however. 

WHEN  PRODVCERS  DEFAUXT 

Involved  in  the  ca^e  of  stor:tge  of  cotton 
under  price  support  loan  is  the  present 
■U.SD.\  practice  of  a-ssimilng  the  storage 
charges  tliat  have  accrued  on  all  cotton 
acquired  by  the  Government  when  producers 
default  on  the  loans. 

In  a  rotighly  typical  case,  this  means  the 
Goverment  pays  atxjut  40  cents  a  bale  stor- 
age a  month  tor  about  nine  months  prior  U) 
the  time  the  producer  defaults  on  the  col- 
ton.  SimiUuly.  USDA  psiys  roughly  the  same 
Interest  rate  on  this  cotton  so  that  the  tot.ai 
co6t  for  each  bale  for  the  period  Ls  more 
than  $7. 

Since  the  farmer  who  does  redeem  his  cot- 
ton must  pay  the  storage  and  interest  In- 
volved, the  Government  is  \n  etfect  paying 
a  cash  bonus  to  thoee  f.u-mcrs  wlio  def.aiit 
on  their  loans. 

The  effect  of  this,  according  to  the  a.s.so- 
clation.  is  a  maximum  dependency  by  farm- 
ers on  putting  cotton  under  the  loaJi  and  a 
correspf.nding  indifference  to  the  market 
place. 

mL   TERM   TAYMnrrs 

The  as.^oci.-ition  would  have  a!l  cotton 
farmers  pay  the  full  term  storage  and  In- 
terest as  they  put  cotton  ur.der  loan  with  re- 
funds for  the  storage  time  not  used  to  those 
farmers  wlio  redeem  their  cotton. 

In  term.s  of  the  crop  year  ending  July  30, 
this  would  have  moant  payment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment fC'r  t.hese  charges  on  all  6.9  million 
bales  put  under  the  loan  and  not  just  on  the 
cotton  redeemed.  Under  present  policy. 
USDA  will  acquire  at  least  five  million  bales 
of  this  cotton  and  therefore  U  will  liave  to 


BWil'.aw  the  more  than  $7  In  charges  on  each 
bale. 

In  the  at>sence  of  an  assessment  of  such 
charges  on  the  farmer  in  the  new  crop  year, 
U3D.\  Is  likely  to  have  to  absorb  a  similar 
iimount  again. 

Tlie  association  also  maintains  that  In  the 
current  crop  year  farm  use  of  the  loan  would 
have  been  reduced  by  alxiut  2.5  million  bales 
since  the  market  place  would  have  been  in  a 
better  competitive  position  vls-a-N-ls  the 
loan. 

AVOID    $300    MILLICN    OtTTLATS 

Therefore,  more  than  $300  million  in  bud- 
getary outlays  could  have  been  avoided, 
along  with  the  losses  the  Government  may 
take  on  these  when  It  later  sells  the  cotton 
Itself. 

The  association  also  contends  that  the  as- 
sessment on  charges  on  farmers  would  make 
productiou  of  cotton  simply  for  the  loan  less 
attractive  and  would  place  cotton  In  the 
s,ime  category  as  wheat  and  feed  grains  on 
wlilch  farmers  must  pay  these  costs  when 
they  put  their  crop  under  loan. 

This  diilcrcnce  between  the  stornce  treat- 
ment for  cotton  and  other  crops  may  help 
the  association's  case  since  there  ha\-e  been 
indications  that  supporters  of  other  crops 
arc  somewhat  Jealous  of  cotton's  status  and 
would  Uke  the  same  treatment. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  high  costs  which 
would  come  with  a  change  for  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  the  like,  USDA  might  decide  to 
put  cotton  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
crops. 

The  mathematics  of  the  storage  situation 
form  the  association's  argument  for  competi- 
tive bidding  rather  than  the  present  policy 
of  keeping  Government-owned  storage  at 
high,  fixed  rates  In  the  original,  usally  coun- 
try, warehouse  untU  the  warehouse  operator 
asks  that  it  be  moved  or  until  the  warehouse 
becomes  unfit  for  storage. 

The  fixed  rates,  which  account  for  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  Government  cotton,  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  Government  ownership 
and  35  cents  thereafter. 

By  comparison,  cotton  on  which  competi- 
tive rates  are  being  paid  la  averaging  about 
22  cents  a  bale  a  month  and  in  some  in- 
stances is  as  low  as  10  cents. 
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Postmaster  Green  Retires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNECTICT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  August  8,  1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  de- 
voted Federal  employee,  Frank  T.  Green, 
retired  on  July  31,  1966,  as  postmaster 
of  the  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  post  office  after 
31  years  of  dedicated  service.  With  his 
tei-mination  of  service  comes  the  loss  of 
an  able  public  sei-vant.  During  his 
career  he  engendered  many  friendships 
while  undertaking  the  task  of  making  op- 
erations at  the  Naugatuck  post  office  in- 
creasingly effective  and  efficient. 

Having  come  to  Naugatuck  from  the 
nearby  community  of  Torrlngton,  Conn., 
he  Indulged  himself  fully  in  the  actions 
of  a  civic-minded  citizen.  Frank  T. 
Green  was  elected  mayor  of  his  adopted 
towTi  for  three  terms.  Subsequently,  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  through  nomi- 
nation by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

During  his  tenure  as  postmaster,  he 
worked  diligently  to  provide  the  borough 


of  Naugatuck  and  its  Union  City  station 
with  the  best  possible  postal  service.  Not 
only  were  the  ordinary  local  needs  met, 
but  he  did  an  excellent  job  of  fulfilling 
tuilque  requirements  imposed  by  a  large 
volume  of  industrial  mall. 

Certainly,  It  should  not  po  unnoticed 
that  during  liis  career  a.s  po,stma.ster  the 
main  po.'^t  office  In  Nau.cratuck  was  gi'catly 
cnlai-cicd,  and  a  new  branch  facility  was 
constructed  for  the  people  of  Union  Citv 
Tliere  was  a  commensurate  increase  in 
liersonnel  to  better  serve  these  growin;; 
communities.  Under  liis  guidance,  the 
postal  service  In  Naugatuck  became  a 
shining  example  of  the  excellence  that 
the  U.S.  postal  ser\ice  strives  for  but  does 
not  always  attain. 

The  retirement  of  Frank  T.  Green  will 
create  a  void— he  will  be  missed— his 
shoes  will  be  hard  to  fill.  He  was  the 
t.vpe  of  Individual  who  desired  to  serve 
the  people  of  his  community  In  every 
way  possible.  For  over  20  years  he 
headed  the  local  March  of  Dimes  cam- 
paign and  with  great  success. 

I  call  this  record  of  service  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  ask  them  to 
join  me  In  expressing  congratulations  to 
Postmaster  Green  for  a  fme  record  of 
service  and  to  wish  him  many  years  of 
health,  happiness,  and  wealth  In  retire- 
ment. 
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Chicago  Daily  Defender  on  Black  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPIJESENT.'\TIVES 

Monday.  August  8.  1966 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
national  dialog  on  black  power— what 
I  call  the  "third  phase  of  the  black  rev- 
olution"—proliferates,  one  of  the  pri- 
m-ary  agencies  honestly  explaining  and 
objectively  interpreting  its  meaning  is 
the  Negro  press  of  America. 

Several  of  the  country's  leading  Negro 
newspapers  have  editorialized  on  the 
substance  of  black  power  and  how  they 
regard  it  as  a  constructive  catalyst  for 
chaiige.  One  of  the  first  to  do  this  was 
the  New  York  Amsterdam  News,  one  of 
the  countrj-'s  leading  Negro  newspapers 
whoce  editorial  "Black  Power  Is  Self- 
Defense"  was  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recobd  by  me. 

Tlie  Chicago  Daily  Defender,  one  of 
the  country's  only  two  Negro  dally  news- 
papers, editorialized  on  the  meaning  of 
'black  power"  In  its  July  11  issue. 

For  sheer  literaiy  excellence  and  poet- 
ry of  reasoning,  few  editorials  in  Amer- 
ican journalism  on  any  subject  surpass 
this  particular  piece  of  writing. 

The  Chicago  Defender,  founded  by  the 
late  Robert  S.  Abbott,  has  long  been  one 
of  the  giants  In  Negro  journalism  and  In 
more  than  a  half  century  of  existence 
nas  made  a  tremendous  impact  on  Amer- 
ican social  progress. 

Today,  the  Chicago  Daily  Defender's 
Chief  editorial  writer  is  Dr.  Meta  T.  P 
Lochard,  an  uncommonly  brilliant  writer 
and  one  of  the  few  Intellectuals  In  Amer- 
ican journalism. 


An  accomplished  linguist.  Dr.  Lochard 
was  formerly  a  professor  of  romance 
languages  at  several  imiversities,  in- 
cluding Howard,  was  educated  in  Paris 
at  the  Sorbonne,  and  has  been  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  many  periodicals. 
In  the  black  man's  seai'ch  for  black 
power,  one  of  the  components  we  seek 
is  intellectual  black  power — or  the  ex- 
cellence of  rca.son  throuj^h  a  first-clas-s 
education. 

No  finer  symbol  of  Intellectual  Ivlack 
power  exists  today  than  Dr.  Metz  T  P 
Locliavd. 

I  hope  my  colleasues  will  carefully 
read  the  following  analysis  by  the  De- 
fender's chief  editorial  writer.  Dr.  Loch- 
ard. In  so  reading  it,  they  will  achieve, 
I  am  confident,  a  greater  understanding 
of  this  new,  revolutionary  dvTiamlc  black 
power. 
Tlio  editorial  follows: 

Powell  on  Bl.\ck  Poweh 
Much  of  the  .arRument  that  gives  suteUnce 
and  rationality  to  the  Black  Power  concept 
being  c.xpoiinrled  by  the  new  Negro  leader- 
ship viiS  formulated  years  ago  bv  Adam 
Cl.«.yton  PowfTix  who  has  never  failed  to 
m,^ke  racial  cnsciousncss  a  central  theme 
of  his  t-ermons  and  public  utterance.5. 

In  M,-.rch  of  this  year,  lie  issued  a  po,c;t;on 
paper  covering  the  fund.imental  points  that 
underlie  the  philof.ophical  structure  of  the 
doctrine  of  ethnic  coii.solidation. 

In  this  latest  exposition  of  his  views 
PowKLL  insists  that  black  org;miz.4Uon;^ 
should  be  led  by  black  leadership,  saj-ing  Uiat 
Italians  lead  Itali.an  orgaziizatlons.  Irish- 
men lead  Irish  organizations.  This  honest 
pluralism,  he  contends,  is  "a  happy  fact  of 
American  life." 

Tlie  while  supremacists  have  prenched 
about  the  inferiority  of  the  Negro  race  so 
long  that  the  Negro  himself  has  begun  to 
doubt  his  capacity  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
modern  society  and  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
prerogrillves  of  first  class  citizenship. 

There  is.  therefore,  a  great  moriU  Justifi- 
cation for  Powell's  comprehensive  a.wcrt- 
tion  on  the  need  for  self-appreciation  self- 
appra:s.T.l,  self-esteem— for  the  e.Tc't  of  seg- 
regation upon  the  black  man  has  been  un- 
mistakable, It  has  developed  what  psychol- 
ogists call  an  oppression  psychosis,  a.  sense 
of  inferiority,  an  attitude  of  apology,  a  sense 
of  gaillt  over  the  fact  of  color  and  its  un- 
popuKir  connotations. 

Some  compensations,  aa  Powell  suggest* 
with  immaculate  logic,  are  to  be  found  In 
race  pride.  In  protective  solidarity,  in  social 
protest,  In  a  new  sense  of  dignity  and  Inde- 
pendence. Unless  these  concepts  are  trans- 
mitted into  a  working  hypothesU,  the  race 
problem  wUl  remain  unwieldy  and  without 
immediate  prospect  of  solution. 

The  New  York  Congressman  says:   "Black 
people   must   seek   audacious   power      Black 
leadership  In  the  North  and  South  must  dif- 
ferentiate between  and  work  within  the  two- 
pronged  thrust  of  the  black  revolution  ■  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  and  political  power." 
The  black  masses,  Powell  argues,  "should 
follow  only  those  leaders  who  can  sit  at  the 
bargaining  table  with  the  white  power  struc- 
ture as  equals  and  negotiate  for  a  share  of  the 
loaf  of  bread,  not  beg  for  some  of  its  crumbs  " 
What  Negro,  in  his  right  mind,  could  dis- 
agree with  this  reasoning?    Unless  we  Intend 
to    remain    on    our   knees    aa   second    class 
citizens,    we   must   accept   unalterably   and 
unconditionally    this    pronouncement    as    a 
racial  declaration  of  Independence.     It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  declaration  Is  based 
on  the  assumption  of  power,  black  power  and 
nothing  else.    For  nothing  else  matters  in  the 
world  of  politics  and  economic  realities. 

Legislative  enactments  and  court  decisions 
asserting  our  clvU  rights  are  all  to  the  good 


in  the  re.tlm  of  citizenslilp.  But  they  do 
not  by  themscives  confer  upon  the  Nepro 
m.T-ves  either  economic  or  political  power 
There  1?  oiily  one  way  for  the  Negro  to  attalii 
power  in  the  United  States.  It  is  throuc  i 
mobilization  of  his  own  resotu-ces  mate--",! 
and  intellect  via!.  Any  other  roftd  tow.ird 
a-.t..inmeni  of  this  goal  will  prove  futi!e  and 
uiirewarding. 

CoM.servatiEm  In  matters  of  this  sort  h.is 
no  relevancy  to  the  problems  at  Issue  Or- 
ganizations Uke  N.A.^CP  rmd  others  of  similar 
ch.iractcr  would  do  well  to  jettlj.on  their 
antiquated  dialectics  for  the  new  c.-ced  wiUch 
fits  the  mood  and  condition  of  these  times. 
Unless  tiiey  wake  up  to  the  challenge  of  the 
day,  they  will  have  outlived  their  usefulness 
as  .sp'if.osmen  for  the  American  Negro. 


Air  Strike  Editoriali 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  5.  1966 

Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr.    Speaker 
as  the  House  beghis  consideration  of  leg- 
islation   to   end   the   airline's   strike    I 
should  Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  clear  expression  of  the 
need  for  congressional  action  as  found  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  three  dally 
newspapers  serving  the  Sixth  Conpre';- 
slonal  District  of  Michigan.   On  August  2 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  and  on  Au- 
gust 3  the  State  Journal,  of  Lansing,  and 
the  Owosso  Argus  Press  presented  views 
which  were  imanimous  In  their  concern 
for  the  national  Interest  In  the  dispute 
and  their  conviction  that  the  adminis- 
tration's failure  to  take  effective  action, 
and    Its    abdication    of    responsibility' 
leaves  no  other  recoures  except  the  Con- 
gress.   I  insert  these  editorials  In  the 
Record : 

I  Prom  the  Jju-kson  Citizen  Patriot. 

Aug.  2,  1966] 

EvERTONX  Loses  im  Aib  Stsik.* 

The  current  strike  against  the  airlines  by 
the  International  AssoclaUon  erf  Machinists 
seemingly  has  developed  into  a  curious  affair 
where  no  one  caji  or  will  win. 

The  airlines,  obviously,  are  losing  revenue 
and  when  a  new  contract  Is  signed  they  will 
^Ulo'iT*   ^™*   "*    ^^^   favorable    profit 

The  mechanics  are  losing  wages.  &en 
With  an  improved  contract,  higher  wages  aiid 
better  fringe  benefits,  they  have  already  -^vs- 
talned  economic  losses  they  cannot  recoup 
(Any  strike  benefits  they  receive  have  al- 
ready been  prepaid  by  themselves  )  Thev 
have  also  lost  any  public  support  they  might 

The  lAM  officials  negotiating  the  contract 
have  lost  control  of  thelp  union,  at  least 
on  the  face  of  it,  for  they  have  been  given 
w-hat  amounts  to  a  vote  of  m  oonfidenSe  by 
the  rank  and  file.  ' 

*  '^21,^''^^'^  P^''"<=  ^a*  l<«t  much,  both 
tangible  and  intangible.  Businesses  have 
been  hurt,  whole  tourist  areas  have  suffered 
Air  mail  has  been  completely  disrupted  and 
transportation  plane  dislocated.  In  addition 
the  public  Will  suffer  from  any  Inflationary 
e-Tects  of  the  new  contract. 

Congress  has  lost  some  public  confidence 
because  of  its  reluctance  to  act  over  a  lone 
period  of  time.  Now,  undea-  heavy  pressure 
Congress  Is  wrcstUng  with  the  problem  and 
is  bound  to  alienate  both  union  and  man- 


."  ..«..«  ^e  au  .0  me  good     is  bound  to  alienate"  both  union  «id  nun" 
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agement.  If  not  the  general  public,  by  what- 
ever nxea£ures  It  adopts. 

President  Johnson  has  lost  much.  too.  be- 
cause the  proposed  new  contract  hammered 
out  last  week  at  the  White  House — which 
completely  ruptured  his  wage  guidelines — 
was  reJecJted  overwhelmingly  by  the  rani 
and  file  of  the  union.  If  Congress  involves 
him  any  further,  he  cannot  help  bu:  lose 
more  confidence  and  support. 

Congress  and  the  President  had  up  to 
three  years  warning  that  the  situation  wits 
developing.  However  tlicy  found  it  politi- 
cally  expedient  to  do  nothing  lor  fear  of 
alienating  labor.  The  chickeiis  of  expedi- 
ency have  now  come  home  to  roost,  and  they 
can't  avoid  making  lat)or  unhappy. 

Now  that  everyone  is  in  a  losmg  position 
the  country  will  get  another  bit  of  expedi- 
ent leerlslatlon  aimed  at  putting  out  a  forest 
fire  that  could  have  been  prevented.  Good 
laws  are  seldoin  enacted  under  such  condi- 
tions, so  all  the  country  can  do  is  hold  Its 
breath  and  hope  this  is  one  of  the 
exceptions. 

[Prom  the  Owosso  Argus-Pre:-s,  Aug  3,  1966] 

NaTIONAI,    iNTBftEST    T.^KES    PaECE3ENCE 

The  34.500  members  of  the  striking  Inter- 
national Aseociatlon  of  Machinists,  turning 
down  a  preeidential-lnspired  settlement  of 
the  airlines  strike  by  a  three-to-one  margin 
among  those  who  voted,  now  emerge  as  the 
villains  of  the  piece. 

The  reconunendatlons  of  a  presidential 
emergency  board,  the  acceptance  and  even 
betterment  of  these  recommenclations  by  the 
Ave  struck  airlines,  the  threats  of  Congress 
to  force  the  workers  back  on  the  Job  and 
even  the  application  of  muscle  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself — all  have  left  the  union  ad  i- 
naant  In  lie  position. 

It  Lb  no  longer  the  lAM  acainst  the  air- 
lines; It  Is  the  lAM  versus  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

The  striking  workers  are  not  vllUans  of 
course,  and  some  may  even  consider  them 
heroic  In  so  resoundingly  rebuking  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  Interceding  to  pull  a  settlement 
out  of  the  hat  after  the  efforts  of  nil  other 
parties  had  failed  for  weeks. 

The  strikers  are  merely  men  who  are  at- 
tempting to  win  what  they  consider  a  fair 
share  of  the  airlines'  climbing  profits — 
climbing,  that  Is.  untU  they  were  grounded 
completely  by  the  walkout. 

To  evtxyone  else,  however — especially  those 
directly  and  Indirectly  involved  with  air 
travel  whose  Incomes  have  suffered — it  is 
clearly  time  that  the  national  interest  take 
precedence.  The  public  is  fed  up  with  the 
strike  and  will  undoubtedly  welcome  what- 
ever legislation  is  necessary  to  get  the  planes 
Into  the  air  once  again. 

This  Is  the  tragedy  of  a  prulonged  labor 
dispute  which  affects  so  many  others  besides 
those  immediately  concerned  in  It.  This 
breakdown  of  the  free  collective  bargaining 
process  brings  that  much  closer  the  possibil- 
ity of  Industry-wide  compvilsory  arbitra- 
tion— something  that  Is  as  pleasing  to  most 
union  men  as  socialized  medicine  Is  to  the 
AMA. 

Whatever  the  ftrikers  eventually  win.  they 
may  already  have  lost  more  than  they  realize. 

(From    the    Lansing-East    Lansing    (Mich  ) 
State  Journal.  Aug.  2.  19461 

Congress   Mcst  Impose   Settlement   of 
Strike 

Now  that  the  machinists'  union  members 
have  repudiated  their  own  negotiators  by 
turning  down  the  proposal  to  end  the  airline 
strike.  Congress  has  no  choice  left  except 
to  Impose  a  solution  to  the  dispute. 

The  airline  strike  Is  now  In  Its  26th  day 
and  to  permit  It  to  continue  Indefinitely  Is 
unthinkable.  It  la  hurting  the  nation's  econ- 
omy.    It   Is   causing  considerable   hardship 


to  thousands  of  persons.  And.  further.  It  is 
wholly  unnecessary. 

In  this  Instance,  the  ]>rocess  of  collective 
barsauung  has  broken  down.  It  had  col- 
lapsed. In  fact,  when  President  Johnson  In- 
tervened last  week  and  moved  the  negotia- 
tions to  the  Wiiite  House.  Under  presiden- 
tial pressures,  the  negotiators  on  both  sides 
hammered  out  an  agreement  that  offered 
hope  lor  settlement  but  the  union  member- 
ship ttirncd  down  the  proposal  by  a  margin 
of  three  to  one.  It  was  apparent  even  before 
the  voting  that  the  settlement  terms  were 
not  satisfactory  to  the  union  leadership,  even 
though  the  president  of  the  union  had  par- 
ticipitod  In  the  discussions  and  had  recom- 
mended acceptance 

Union  members  said  that  the  wage  im- 
provements and  frlnee  benefits  were  "too 
little  and  Xoo  late."  The  proposal  called  for 
gains  totaling  72  cents  an  hour  spre.id  over 
a  three- year  contract,  an  improvement  that 
was  approximately  six  per  cent  per  year  over 
the  three  years  of  the  contract.  Allliougli 
this  fissure  is  more  than  double  the  wage 
increase  guideline  previously  laid  down  by 
tlie  President.  Mr.  Johnson  Insisted  that  the 
terms  were  not  Inflationary  because  he  felt 
tliat  they  would  result  In  proportionutoly 
Incrca-seU  productivity. 

This  rationalization  could  be  argued  at 
some  length,  but  regardless.  It  Is  of  no  sig- 
nificant Importance  now  in  view  of  the  re- 
jection by  the  union  membership. 

The  union  members  say  that  they  want 
the  entire  package  right  now.  plus  perhaps 
a  little  more  In  pension  benefits.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  airlines  will  not  capitulate  to 
these  demands  under  present  clrcunastances. 
If  the  government  forces  a  settlement  under 
terms  In  excess  of  those  already  rejected  by 
the  machinists,  the  airlines  will  be  In  a  much 
stronger  position  to  get  a  proportionate  In- 
crease in  passenger  and  freight  rtttes.  Any 
rate  increases,  of  course,  are  subject  to  fed- 
eral  approval. 

The  airline  strike  has  been  tossed  b.ick  into 
the  lap.s  of  Congressmen  and  they  are  un- 
happy about  It  In  this  election  year.  Yet 
■Congress  has  no  choice  now  except  to  act  in 
the  public  Interest  and  to  force  action  that 
win  get  the  planes  flying  again.  Failure  to 
act  would  be  an  unforgivable  dereliction  of 
duty. 

It  is  very  unr^.rtunate  that  tlii.s  dispute 
could  not  be  settled  by  the  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  but  It  is  obvious  that  this 
procedure  Is  no  longer  available.  Congres- 
sional Intervention  Is  the  only  recourse  left. 


A  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  the 
Mountains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or    COLOR-^DO 
IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Monday.  August  8,  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER  Mr,  ST>eaker,  the 
community  of  Evergreen,  Colo..  Is  nes- 
tled en  the  front  ransre  of  the  Roe'tdes  less 
than  an  hour's  drive  from  Denver.  It  Is 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  In  the  most 
Ijeautlful  State  In  the  Union.  Because 
of  the  energies  and  Imagination  of  the 
people  who  live  In  Evertrreen,  a  unique 
organization  Ls  now  located  there.  The 
Colorado  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
foxmded  6  years  ago  In  Estes  Park,  has 
now  moved  to  this  growing,  exciting 
community — Evergreen.  Colo. 


The  orchestra  is  a  traintiig  pro.uiam 
for  the  yoimg  musician  who  will  shortly 
be  seeking  a  seat  In  a  professional  or- 
chestra. In  11  weeks  In  Evergreen,  this 
orchestra  presents  over  30  different  con- 
certs, building  a  wide  reix>rtoire. 

The  program  of  the  Colorado  Phil- 
hai-monic  was  founded  in  summer  of 
1930  by  Walter  Charles,  then  conductor 
and  music  director  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  SjTnphony  Orchestra.  Charles 
well  remembered  from  his  ov,i\  youth 
that  the  young  mus^ician,  finishing  yenis 
of  Intense  study  in  a  university  or  school 
of  music,  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  a  professional  orchestra  due  to  lack 
of  experience.  He  knew  of  the  unendinc 
circle,  experienced  by  young  people  in 
many  professions,  of  needing  experience 
to  obtain  a  position — but  of  being  un- 
able to  find  anyone  who  will  offer  them 
a  cliance  to  gain  this  experience.  Thu.-;, 
the  Colorado  Philhannonic,  then  known 
as  the  Blue  Jeans  Festival,  was  fcanded. 

Two  thousand  applications  were  re- 
ceived for  sixty  available  openings. 
Charles  chose  his  select  group  after  per- 
soimlly  auditioning  students  and  per- 
formers at  major  conser\'atorles,  univer- 
sities, and  orchestras  thrcjehoiit  the 
Nation. 

Members  of  the  1966  orchestra  ian:;e 
In  age  from  18  to  27.  Younger  mcinbci-.';, 
as  pi'evlously  stated,  are  seeking  experi- 
ence to  help  gain  a  seat  In  a  professional 
orchestra.  Older  members,  mast  of 
whom  ai'e  now  with  a  professional  .gioup. 
seek  the  intensive  training  offered  here 
to  help  them  attain  a -better  seat  in  the 
orchestra  in  which  they  are  now  ploy- 
ing— or  to  earn  a  seat  with  an  orchestra 
of  higher  standing.  Two  membtrs  of 
this  summer's  orchestra  have  already 
been  accepted  for  this  fall  with  two  of 
the  top  orchestras  in  the  Nation — the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  Oi-cheslra  and  the 
Cleveland  SjTnphony.  Tney  came  this 
summer  for  experience  which  v.ill 
smooth  their  transition  from  school  to 
professional  position. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  arc  cultural  ad- 
vantages brought  to  the  Evergreen  and 
Denver  Metropolitan  areas  by  the  pres- 
ence and  performances  of  the  Colorado 
Philharmonic.  Concerts  by  the  orches- 
tra fill  a  vc'd  during  the  summer  months 
created  by  the  vacation  period  of  the 
Denver  SjTnphony  and  other  fine  aits 
groups  In  the  Denver  area.  Tlicy  also 
complement  summer  opera  and  theater 
programs  presented  at  Central  City. 

The  Colorado  Philliarmonic  is  now 
halfway  through  Its  first  season  In 
Evergreen.  Hundreds  of  huors  of  labor 
and  thousands  of  dollars  In  materials 
have  been  donated  In  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  revi.se  the  budget  down  to  a 
little  less  than  $,'J0.000.  But  at  this  half- 
way point,  projections  of  ticket  sales  and 
cash  donations  received  have  caused  the 
board  of  directors  to  face  tlie  reality  of 
a  possible  $15,000  deficit. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Colorado 
Philharmonic,  the  community  of  Escr- 
green,  and  many  from  the  Denver  area 
feel  that  this  program  is  absolutely  vital. 
The  feeling  aLso  is,  that  if  help  is  re- 
ceived to  meet  the  obligation.s  acci-iiied 
for  this  1966  season,  the  experience 
gained  in  the  5  frantic  months  allowed 
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this  year  will  enable  the  group  to  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  obligations  for  the 
coming  year  with  relative  ease. 

The  board  of  directors,  therefore,  haa 
submitted  a  request  to  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  for  an  immediate 
grant  of  $25,000  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  1966  season,  hire  a  manager  on  a 
full-time  basis,  and  aUow  a  careful  study 
of  the  experience  eaincd  in  this  first  sea- 
son. This  would  lay  the  groundwork  for 
many  more  years  of  the  Colorado  Phil- 
hannonic Orchestra  in  Evergreen 
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Social  Security  Hike  Justified 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    li-LI.NOIS 
I.N  THE  HOU:^JE  OP  r.EPRE.SEXTATIVKS 

Monday,  August  8.  1966 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  hurts  everj'one.  But 
the  persons  most  affected  are  those  liv- 
ing on  fi.xed  Incomes,  on  modest  social 
security  annuities  and  pensions  gen- 
erally. Sylvia  Porter,  the  newspaper 
colmnnLst,  has  predicted  that  by  the  end 
of  1966  well  over  half  of  the  1965  social 
security  benefit  increase  will  have  been 
swallowed  by  Inflation. 

This  is  why  many  House  Members  are 
supporting  legislation  such  as  the  biU  In- 
troduced by  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 
WILLIAM  L.  Springer,  calling  for  an  auto- 
matic 3 -percent  hike  in  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits  when- 
ever there  is  a  3-perccnt  Increase  in  con- 
sumer prices. 

That  public  sentiment  strongly  favors 
this  kind  of  fair  treatment  for  our  aged 
pensioners  is  evident  from  the  many  ex- 
pressions of  support  that  have  appeared 
since  the  bills  were  Introduced.  As  an 
example  I  cite  the  following  editorial 
from  the  August  3,  1966.  Issue  of  the 
Champaign,  111.,  News-Gazette; 

SocwL  SEcx-Rrrr  Hikjs  Justified 
Congressman  William   L.  Sprincers  move 
for  Congressional  approval  of  increased  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  benents    is 
timely  and  Justified. 

The  22nd  Congressional  district  Republi- 
can representative  from  Champuign  several 
days  ago  Introduced  bills  in  tiie  House  which 
would  approve  a  three  per  cent  automatic 
hike  in  monthly  benefits  for  soci.U  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefit  recipients 
The  measures  would  call  for  such  .luiomatic 
increases  in  the  future  whenever  there  is  a 
three  per  cent  Jump  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment's consumer  price  inde.K. 

Proposing  a  diilerent  fund  formula  but 
aiming  at  a  similar  need.  New  York's  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedt  about  the 
same  time  filed  a  bill  in  the  Sen.ite  to  in- 
crea.'^e  social   security   p.ivments. 

R.pp.  Springer's  proposed  method  of  trying 
to  keep  social  security  benefits  somewhere 
Close  to  rising  living  costs  seems  to  us  to 
have  particular  merit. 

The  Ch.ampaign  congressman  not.-s  that 
living  cost^  have  risen  faster  so  far  this  year 
than  in  any  period  in  the  hast  eight  vears 
adding  that  "people  living  on  fl.xed  incomes' 
particulariy  those  receiving  social  .security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits,  h;«  been 
hard  hit." 

^K^f^...*-^®'"*'"^  ^"""^^  '"  ^'s  contention   that 
While  Congress  periodically  has  raised  SS  and 


RR  benefits,  "there  usu.V.Iy  h.as  been  a  time 
lag  of  several  years  during  which  retu-ed 
people  sulTered  from  a  decline  In  their  pur- 
cliasing  power.  Prom  1958  through  1964 
for  example,  inflation  cost  retired  workers 
$1.4  billion  loss  in  purcha-sing  power  before 
a  seven  per  cent  increase  in  soci;U  security 
benciits  was  passed." 

Supporting  the  fairness  of  Springer's  pr>>- 
posal  is  the  fact  that  a  precedent  for  his 
bills  w.as  established  by  the  Concre.«  in  pas,- 
ing  the  federal  cmplcve  saKar^-'  act  of  l^e" 
That  measiu-e  i-rovaied  lor  an  .lutonialic  hike 
in  Civil  Service  retirement  pensions  whenever 
the  consumer  price  index  poes  up  three  per 
cent.  Rep.  SpRiN-ci-m  is  asking  that  the  ".s.ime 
principle  now  be  applied  to  our  retired  people 
imng  on  social  security  and  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities."     Fair  enou^-h?     We  think 

Support  for  the  new  Sprlntrer  bills  Is  alreadv 

G?p!!'n  i"'Z''''^-     "°'^   Republican    leader 
Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan  has  called  for 
proinpt  congre.s.-.ional  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  ^ 
While  House  minority  party  members  h.ave 

ho,''Jhen''-"^  '^-^"^'^  '''^-  '"''  ^^^^  ^  «^ 
goLon    °^'"'^'*^^"^  majority  could  refuse  to 

Both  the  Democratic-ruled  E.xecutlve  and 
lot!  rii  ,'■''  ''^'^^'^'^^s  °^  the  government  have 
lo.,t  no  time  ui  seeing  to  it  that  federal  Job 
holaers  get  another  boost  In  pay  this  year 
to  keep  pace  with  inflationary  living  cost 
trends.  And  Congressional  action  fo-or  years 
ago  provided  for  the  automatic  tle-ln  retire- 
ment pay  Increases  for  former  federal  work- 
Congress  surely  owes  as  much  to  its  m.  nv 
more  muiion  constituents  who  depend  in 
large  part,  or  enUrely.  upon  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  checks  for  their  e.Mst- 

As  h.Ts  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years 
most  retired  people  who  have  to  depend  upon 
returns  from  savings,  pensions,  social  se- 
curity or  other  'fixed'  Income  sources-and 
are  without  other  means  of  earnings— have 
been  in  a  tight  bind. 

rom»^f '■'"  ,'^""ty  Is  going  to  achieve,  or 
come  close  to  its  basic  objective,  legislation 
such  as  now  before  the  Congress  shou  d  ^ 
adopted    without   delay   or   controversy 
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imiwrts  than  exports,  and  a  large  civil 
semce  representing  a  strain  on  the 
budget. 

However.  Dahomey  may  take  creat 
pride  in  the  efforts  It  has  made  during 
he  i>ast  6  years  Uy  alleMate  these  prob- 
lem.s.  An  artificial  port  was  con.stiucted 
at  Cotonou  to  facilitate  international 
trade.  The  Government  adopted  a  ''O- 
year  program  in  1962  to  increa.se  ind'as- 
trhU  and  agiicultural  production.  With 
oiie  of  the  best  educated  populations  in 
Aiiica.  the  Government  places  great 
value  on  education  and  has  striven  to 
expand  educational  services  for  its 
l.ieoiole. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
magmation     displayed     by     Dahomev 
eadership  v.hich  came  to  my  attention 
m  a  recent  ncvsixiper  article.    Realizing 
..:e  lo,ss  of  contact  which  often  occurs 
between   lenders  and  their  people,   the 
Pie.sident  and  his  Cabinet  spent  a  week 
in    the    country    working    .shoulder-to- 
shouider  with  the  farmers.    In  addition 
he  had  the  diplomatic  corps  flown  in  to 
par  lcipr.te   for    1    day.     His   own   wife 
worked  by  th.e  side  of  the  fai-mers     To 
quote  the  Presidents  inspirational  ex- 
planation of  the  intent  of  this  project: 
V.e  intend  to  keep  up  this  warm  and  Inti- 

,  t;f.  ''?'"-''^^  ^'^'^  "^^  peasants,  for  no 
m.itter  how  much  our  friends  may  aid  us 
win  t!-.eir  technicians  and  their  equipment 
o i-y  our  own  hard  work  will  ^et  us  out  of 
our  present  terrible  troubles. 


Anniversary  of  Dahomey  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  tnrw  tohk 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Monday,  August  8.  1966 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  Republic  of  Dahomey  as  it 
enters  Its  7th  year  as  an  independent 
member  in  the  family  of  nations,  and  to 
extend  warmest  felicitations  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Christophe  Soglo,  President  of 
Dahomey;  His  Excellency  Louis  Ignacio- 
Pinto,  Dahomey's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  all  the  citizens  of 
that  flne  Republic. 

A    former    French    colony,    It    was 
granted  its  Independence  on  August  1 
1960.    It  is  a  member  of  both  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity. 

^  Since  It  began  Its  quest  for  viability 
Dahomey,  like  other  newly  Independent 
African  nations,  haa  been  beset  with 
many  major  problems— high  prices,  low 
wages,  recurring  unemployment,  greater 


Another  unique  approach  being  con- 
sideied  by  Dahomey  leadership  is  to 
transfer  hundreds  of  civil  sen-ice  em- 
ployees, since  the  citll  service  now  costs 
the  Government  60  peicent  of  its  budget 
to  agricultural  employment  where  thev 
will  be  particulariy  useful  in  this  pri"- 
manly  agricultural  economy. 

We  wLsh  both  the  leaders  and  the 
people  of  Dahomey  continued  success  in 
their  programs  for  the  development  of 
the  proud  nation  they  envlsage-mav 
their  challenging  future  prove  to  be  mo^ 
lewarding.  And  may  we  again  express 
American  sympathy  with  their  neutral 
position  in  worid  affairs  and  our  appreci- 

^.,Tk°{    ^^^    '^^^^^^    relations    which 
exist  between  our  two  nations 


Progre$i  in  the  Job  Corpi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  8,  1966 
-Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  will  soon  be  considering  the 
£>conomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1966  and 
in  the  forthcoming  debate  we  will  be 
taking  note  of  the  criticism  and  prob- 
lems which  the  Job  Corps  program,  in 
particular,  has  faced.  We  must  take 
equal  note  of  the  successes  of  the  Corps 
and  the  progress  which  these  young  meii 
and  women  are  making  in  education  and 
job  opportunities. 

One  of  the  most  successful  centers  is 
located  In  my  congressional  district  at 
Camp  Parks,  Calif.    Camp  Parks,  the 
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only  Job  Corps  center  run  entirely  by  an 
Industrial  firm.  Litton  Industries  of 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  has  programs  in 
basic  education,  automotive  mechanics, 
electronics,  culinary  arts,  building  main- 
tenance. ofBce  occupations,  and  office 
machine  repair.  Tmvo  recent  articles. 
one  by  Mr.  Daryl  E.  Lembke  In  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  May  22.  1966,  and  the 
other  from  the  May  16  edition  of  Elec- 
tronics, the  respected  professional  jour- 
nal, describes  the  marvelous  job  being 
done  at  the  Camp  Parks  Training  Center. 
It  Is  Indeed  encouraging  that  the  elec- 
tronics Industry,  for  example,  is  looking 
to  Job  Corps  graduates  to  "help  provide 
the  skilled  manpower  to  rescue  the  elec- 
tronics Industry  from  a  growing  short- 
age of  production  workers  and  techni- 
cians." 

I  insert  the  following  articles  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

[From  ElectronJca.  May  16.  1966] 
Job  C!ori>s  Trains  Tomorbow's  Techni- 
cians— Tbainms  Abe  Taught  Basic  and 
AovANCXD  Elbctronics:  and  Graduates  Ake 
Proving  Well  QUALinxD  To  Handle  Their 
Jobs 

High  school  dropouts  In  the  "Gre.it  So- 
ciety's" Job  Corpe  training  program  may 
help  provide  the  skilled  manpower  to  rescue 
the  electronics  industry  from  a  growing 
shortage  al  production  workers  and  tech- 
nicians. Some  700  electronics  trainees  from 
Job  Corpe  centers  will  become  available  to  the 
Industry  during  the  ne.xt  year,  and  a  van- 
guard of  trainees  already  is  demonstrating 
that  they  can  do  a  technician's  Job, 

Moat  of  the  youths  who  join  the  Job 
Corps  are  high  school  dropouts  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21.  unskilled  and  looking  for 
work.  The  training  centers  Instruct  them 
In  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  speech,  tech- 
nlcal  skills  and  how  and  where  to  apply  for 
a  job.  Two  CXsrps  centers  at  present  are 
training  youths  In  electronics  and  a  third  is 
being  built. 

Dropouts  work  out.  We.';tre.\  Communi- 
cations In  New  Rochelle,  NY.,  a  division  of 
Litton  Industries,  Inc  .  has  hired  14  trradu- 
ates  of  the  Parks  Job  Corps  center  In 
Pleasanton,  Calif.,  as  production  line  assist- 
ants. They  reportedly  have  worked  out  so 
well  that  Westrex  has  instituted  its  own 
training  program  "to  qualify  them  for  im- 
portant technicians'  jobs."  As  one  spokes- 
man for  the  company  put  it,  "these  tr,iinces 
are  ambitious  kids" 

The  spokesman  says  the  boys  are  going  to 
night  school  to  earn  high  school  diplomas 
and  are  attending  technical  schools,  such  as 
the  RCA  Institutes  Inc,  a  division  of  Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  One  of  the  trainees,  an 
18-year-old  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  was 
a  fruit  picker  before  he  joined  the  Job  Corps. 
He  now  plans  to  attend  engineering  schonl. 
A  few  trainees  from  the  Parks  center  have 
been  hired  by  the  Pacific  States  Telephone 
Co..  a  division  of  the  American  Telephone  4: 
Telegraph  Co,  About  500  more  Ixiys  are 
now  taking  electronics   courses   at   Parks. 

The  Parks  center  Is  run  by  the  Educ.itional 
Systems  division  of  Litton  for  the  United 
States  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It 
offers  a  12-week  course  in  electronics  manu- 
facturing and  assembly  techniques,  which 
Includes  instruction  in  such  skills  as  pre- 
cision hand  soldering  and  how  to  read  color 
codes  and  identify  electronic  components: 
a  12-week  course  in  resistance  welding  and 
electronic  drafting:  a  16-week  course  in  elec- 
trical theory;  a  28-week  course  In  basic  elec- 
tronics, which  Includes  instruction  in  assem- 
bly of  computer  and  communlcaUons  equip- 
ment: and  a  31-week  course  in  advance 
electronics,  which  Includes  Instruction  In 
assembly  sind  maintenance  of  test  equip- 
ment. 


Petticc^it  center.  The  other  Job  C'lrp.s  cen- 
ter offering  training  In  electronics  la  for 
women.  It  is  located  In  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
and  is  run  by  the  Packard-Uell  Electronics 
Corps,  The  braining  program — about  30 
days — is  not  .is  e.xu.'r..sive  aci  the  Parks  center 
program,  but  tlie  girls  are  having  just  as 
much  success  as  the  boys  in  landing  Jobs. 
Personnel  representatives  from  the  Collins 
Radio  Co.'s  facRlty  In  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa, 
visited  the  Charleston  center  last  month  and 
Immediately  hired  10  girls  as  electronic  as- 
semtjlcrs.  Earlier  this  mouth,  ttie  Burroughs 
Corp.  f.vility  in  Paoll,  Pa.,  hired  four  girls 
and  would  have  hired  more  except  the  girls 
did  not  want  to  relocate  to  Pennsylvania. 
About  25  trainees  have  graduated  so  far  and 
36  more  are  currently  taking  courses. 

A  new  $11,6  million  training  center  Is  be- 
ing built  near  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  which  RCA 
will  operate  with  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. It  will  have  facilities  to  provide  train- 
ing fur  1,680  young  men  and  will  oiler 
courses  in  ba-slc  electronics. 

Industry  officials  are  showing  a  keen  in- 
terest in  Job  Corps  candidates.  The  growing 
economy  and  the  need  for  trained  tech- 
nicians In  the  armed  services  because  of  the 
Vietnam  war  are  making  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  find  trained  technical  personnel 
(Electronics.  May  2,  p.  119].  For  the  Job 
Corps  gradu.ite.  tlie  future  looks  bright. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  22,  19661 
Job  Corps  Centkr  Modestly  Measures  Prog- 
ress   OF    2,000— Facis    He^vy    Odds    Rou- 
tinely 

(By  Daryl  E  Lembke) 
Ple.\s.^nton. — Success  Is  me-.isured  in  small 
gains   at  the   Camp   Fark   Job   Corps  Center 
near    here,    the    largest    of    its    ki.nd    In    the 
nation. 

And  considering  the  backgroimds  of  the 
2.000  boys  at  the  camp,  their  progress  is 
highly  encouraelng.  They  come  from  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel — economically,  educa- 
tionally, socially. 

Unequipped  for  productive  lives  when  they 
arrived,  they  seemed  consistent  only  in  their 
capacity  for  repeated  failures, 
Frank  E.stracia  wa.=!  one  of  them 
A  ye.':r  aso,  Frank,  then  19,  was  a  field 
laborer  working  12  hours  a  day  in  the  little 
farming  town  of  Firebaugh  In  the  sun- 
scorched  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  future 
oilered  nothlncr-  PYaJik  had  dropped  out  of 
high  school  after  three  montlis.  Ws  EngUsh 
was  heavily  accented  and  he  couldn't  even 
get  out  of  his  rut  by  Joining  the  Army.  He 
flunked   the  Army's  mental   examination. 

CONFUSED.    AFRAID    AT    FIRST 

Nine  months  ago,  Frank  came  to  Camp 
Parks 

".At  first  I  was  confused,  mixed  up  and 
scared."  he  said,  "but  I  began  to  find  out 
that  everyone  here  accepts  you." 

Today  he  speaks  confidently,  with  scarcely 
a  trace  of  an  accent,  about  bis  progress  In 
the  corps.  He  Is  working  for  a  general  edu- 
cation development  certificate,  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  high  school  diplonii:. 

He  has  Just  been  elected  president  of  Camp 
Parks'  student  body  and  hopes  to  go  on  to 
coUeee. 

'I  see  the  Job  Corps  .ns  a  big  success,"  he 
said.     "I  think  it's  great" 

Not  everyone  shares  Frank's  view. 

Nationally,  the  Job  Corps  prograni  has 
been  plagued  by  rapid  turnover  of  onrollees, 
spiraling  costs.  concre.<;sional  cntici.'^m  and 
complaints  by  local  communities  that  the 
corps  has  brought  an  undesirable  element 
Into  town. 

Camp  Parks  has  not  been  immune  to  these 
ailments  and  criticisms.  But  the  disap- 
pointments have  been  less  pronounced  than 
nationally  and  the  transformation  of  some 
oorpsmen.  like  Prank  Estrada,  has  been  little 
short  of  spectacular,  considering  where  they 
started. 


"Camp  Paxks  Is  a  shining  example  of  what 
we  thought  the  Job  Corps  would  be  when  we 
first  set  it  up  18  months  ago."  Sargent 
Shriver,  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  said  recently. 

"If  Par't:s  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  top 
centers  should  fall.  I'm  certain  Congress 
would  say.  "The  Job  CorjK  was  a  nice  idea 
but  it  didn't  work,'  "  Shrlvcr  admitted. 

ONE    HUNDRED    FOUR    PLACED    IN     JOBS 

.Since  the  center  opened  In  April,  1965,  on 
a  former  military  reservation  21  miles  east 
of  Oakland.  104  boys  have  been  placed  in 
jobs,  39  have  advanced  far  enough  In  their 
studies  so  that  they  were  accepted  by  the 
armed  forces,  12  have  been  employed  by  the 
Job  Cor;>s  or  other  government  agencies  and 
10  have  "gniduatcd"  to  college  or  night 
school. 

Abovit  50  employers  have  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  camp  to  interview  prosppctive 
employes. 

"We  can  place  every  corj^man  who  com- 
pletes a  course  here,"  said  Al  Cassell.  head 
of  the  placement  section,  "Our  task  Is  to 
encourage  them  to  remain  to  get  their  train- 
ing and  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  a  job. 
We  don't  want  them  to  take  some  two-bit 
job  and  get  back  in  the  same  old  rut." 

Parks  offers  training  In  automotive  me- 
chanics, electronics,  culinary  arts,  building 
maintenance,  office  occupations  and  office 
machine  repair.  EnroUees  spend  2\/2  hours  a 
day  In  vocational  classes  and  the  same 
amount  In  basic  education.  The  rest  of  the 
day  is  devoted  to  physical  education  and 
group  counseling. 

The  accent  Is  on  giving  the  corpsman  all 
the  time  he  needs  so  that  he  Is  removed 
from  the  pressure  of  grades  and  promotion 
that  often  was  his  downfall  In  public  school. 

About  25%  of  the  corpsmcn  assigned  to 
Camp  Parks  resigned  during  the  first  30  days. 
But  after  this  crucial  "homesickness."  only 
B'Ij    quit,  compared   with   14%    nationally. 

The  cost  of  setting  up  the  camp  and  oper- 
ating it  for  two  years  was  originally  e.sii- 
mated  at  H3  5  million.  This  Is  going  to  be 
exceeded  by  about  t3.8  million. 

Dr.  S.  Stephen  Uslan.  center  director,  at- 
tributes the  climbing  costs  to  expan.n:on  of 
course  offerings,  with  a  resulting  Increase  In 
staff  from  450  to  730,  and  to  unexpectedly 
high  medical-dental  costs  and  board  bills 

Coming  from  Impoverished  homes,  the 
boys  showed  a  need  for  eyeglasses,  dent<al 
work  and  vaccinations  that  was  far  more 
acute  than  anticipated.  Eighty  per  cent  had 
never  visited  a  physician  or  dentist. 

MAKE    UP    LOST    TIME 

They  also  made  up  for  lost  time  on  tlie 
chow  line.  Ravenous  appetites  required  the 
food  service  to  furnish  6,000  calories  a  day 
per  corpsman.  2,500  above  estlnruates. 

Convinced  now  that  the  food  will  be  tliere. 
the  oorpsmen  have  tap>ered  off  to  about  4,000 
calories  each  per  day. 

Dr.  Uslan  predicts  that  costs,  now  $140 
a  month  per  boy,  will  stabilize  early  next 
year  and  then  drop  as  management  gains  ex- 
perience. 

Camp  Parks  Is  unusual  In  that  It  is  the 
only  Job  Corps  Center  run  entirely  by  an 
Industrial  firm,  without  subcontracting 
with  universities  or  colleges  for  parts  of  the 
educational  program. 

Litton  Industries,  Inc..  of  Beverly  Hills 
runs  the  camp.  It  hires  the  staff  and  has 
direct  resix>nsibllity  for  education,  while 
working  with  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  and  the  California  State  College 
at  Hayward  in  developing  instructional  aids. 

Unlike  some  Job  Corps  centers.  Camp 
Parks  doesn't  Insist  that  Its  instructors 
have  previous  teaching  experience.  About 
40''  of  its  teachers  have  not  taught  previ- 
ously. 

Even  in  selecting  its  Instructors  for  basic 
education,  the  emphasis  Is  on  experience  in 
working  with  young  people  in  boys'  clubs  oc 
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scouting  activities,  rather  than  previous  em- 
ployment as  te.achers.  Corpsmen  are  taught 
nut,  only  the  tlu-ee  Rs  but  sex  education, 
how  to  be  the  head  of  a  family  and  how  to 
apply  for  a  job. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  make  the  environ- 
ment as  unlike  a  school  room  as  possible. 
Students  sit  with  the  teacher  around  large 
tables.  Small  groups  talk  with  the  teacher 
while  others  work  at  their  own  pace  on  pro- 
grammed teaching  materials.  Smoking  is 
permitted  in  class. 

In  its  first  months,  only  30";  of  the  cen- 
ter's enrollees  were  Negroes.  Following  a  na- 
tional l^nd,  this  has  climbed  to  47",;  Negro, 
37 'c  wmte.  and  the  other  minorities  such 
as  Aniefican  Indians  and   Orientals. 

GenejCox.  a  former  Los  Angeles  County 
probation  officer  and  fore.-,try  camp  super- 
visor who  is  chairman  of  counseling,  secu- 
rit.y  and  safety  at  the  center,  explains  that 
there  are  several  reasons  for  the  racial  shift. 
Tlie  main  reason  for  the  change.  Cox  said, 
is  that  there  Is  less  turnover  among  the  Ne- 
groes because  life  at  the  center  is  a  big  step 
up  from  what  they  have  known. 

Tlie  basic  training  period  is  one  year.  Most 
Negroes  are  staying  on  for  a  full  year  and 
ent!ni.=  iastic  about  enrolling  in  an  optional 
second  year. 

•riie  more  capable  corpsmen  here  will  be 
Nfi:roes  bec.uise  they  appreciate  the  life 
more."  Cox  said.  "Whites  who  equal  their 
ability  can  more  easily  find  Jobs  in  industry 
witliout  Joining  the  corps." 

Other  factors  in  the  racial  shift:  the  white 
corpsman  is  more  Inclined  to  drop  out  dur- 
ing tlie  first  30  days  because  he  usually  is 
from  a  rural  area  and  apparently  more  sub- 
ject to  homesickness  than  the  city-oriented 
Negro,  and  the  white  southerners  resent  mix- 
ing on  an  equal  footing  with  Negroes. 

Acceptance  of  the  trainees  in  the  nearby 
communities  of  San  Ramon,  population  18.- 
000:  Pleasanton.  6,000.  and  Llvermore,  20,000, 
has  not  been  ovcrwhelmina;. 

•  We've  had  a  certain  amount  of  trouble 
with  job  corpsmen  involved  in  burglaries. 
thefts,  fights  and  drinking,  but  It  hasn't 
been  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  what 
they  have  at  some  Job  Corps  centers  back 
east."  said  Capt.  Tom  Houchins,  commander 
of  the  Alameda  County  sheriff's  station  which 
patrols  San  R;»mon,  a  new  housing  develop- 
ment only  two  miles  from  the  camp. 
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the  right  to  carry  on  by  itself,  immune 
to  subversion  or  attack.  That  Is  our  ob- 
jective. And  we  are  detemlned  to  pursue 
it  by  the  necessary  application  of  re- 
strained power. 

In  this  determination  there  ha.s  been 
ovei-whelming  support  from  the  Nation's 
press.  I  have  attached  here,  for  the 
Record,  four  editorials  lauding  our  aims 
In  Vietnam,  which  appeared  in  the  State 
of  Columbia.  S.C,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
Indianapolis  Star,  and  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  However,  when  I  read  as  I  did 
today  about  the  loss  of  seven  of  our  finest 
aircraft  and  crews,  and  tliat  all  or  even 
a  part  of  tliese  could  have  been  lo.st 
due  to  a  more  sophisticated  SAM  II 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  are  being 
provided  by  the  Soviet  Union  evidcntlv  in 
great  enough  quantities  that  they  fired  a 
reported  near  record  of  24  yesterday, 
then  we  have  an  urscnt  requii-cment  to 
reevaluate  our  rclatioixs  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  liave  been  reports  that 
only  individual  "volunteers"  have  boon 
engaged  In  the  fighting  and  that  only 
materiel  as,sistance  was  being  provided 
by  the  government.  A  UPI  despatch 
from  London  quoted  by  the  distinguished 
columnist,  David  Lawrence,  revealed 
that: 


much  involved  as  they  were  in  the 
Korean  fiasco? 

I  have  long  advocat-ed  that  this  war 
should  be  ended  at  the  earliest  practical 
dat^.  I  wish  to  make  another  plea  on 
behalf  of  all  the  fine  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  this 
was  to  be  given  evei-y  possible  considera- 
tion to  insure  positive  action  and  the 
most  precise  militarj'  decisions  to  achieve 
this  most  sought-after  objective  As  the 
Indianapolis  Star  .said: 

Let  tis  smaih  every  strategic  milliary  target 
in  North  Viet  Nam  that  we  can  hit  let  us 
bring  this  wax  to  an  end! 


Authoritative  sources  there  said  the  Soviet 
bloc  was  readying  major  consignments  of 
missiles  for  North  Vietnam  and  of  experts 
to  install  or  possibly  even  to  operate  them. 


Toward  the  Peace  Table 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OP    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mond-ay,  August  8.  1966 
Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Government's  decision  to  turn  loose 
our  airpower  on  North  Vietnam's  oil 
facilities  has  not  altered  the  objective  of 
our  military  campaign  in  Vietnam. 

As  has  been  the  case  all  along,  we  were 
attempting  to  apply  the  pressure  needed 
to  force  the  Communists  to  come  to  their 
senses  and  join  us  at  the  peace  table. 

This  has  been  a  dominant  theme  in 
many  of  the  newspaper  articles  which 
support  the  bombing  of  oil  targets  near 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

Unlike  the  enemy  guerrillas  and  terror- 
ists, we  have  resolved  to  spare  civilian 
populations.  Our  intention  to  wear  down 
the  Communists'  ability  to  continue  their 
««gressslon  has  been  made  clear. 

South  Vietnam  must  be  guaranteed 


Should  not  we  assume  that  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  are 
beginning  to  behave  in  the  manner  that 
they  did  when  diu'ing  the  Korean  situa- 
tion we  found  so  many  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese participating  in  the  ground  and  air 
battles  that  it  gave  a  He  to  the  title  of 
"volunteers."  or  were  they  "volunteers 
by  coercion?"    And  I  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  the  SAM  II's.  which  are  the  lat- 
est in  antiaircraft  defense,  are  entirely 
crewed  by  the  North  Vietnamese.     It  is 
apparent  that  when  we  lose  as  many  as 
.seven  of  our  latest  type  fighting  aircraft 
in  one  day.  and  a  total  of  120  fixed-wing 
aircraft  in  the  campaign,  that  we  need 
to  reset  our  siqhts  and  either  adopt  some 
strategy  which  is  going  to  preclude  such 
future  losses  or  we  spell  out  in  veiT  plain 
everyday  language  to  both  the  Russians 
and  Chinese  that  if  they  insist  on  a.ssist- 
ing  the  aggressor  in  this  case,  then  they 
must   be   prepared   to   face   the   conse- 
quences. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  August  8 
edition  of  the  Evening  Star  under  the 
byhne  of  Richard  Frj-klund  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  North  Vietnamese  can  con- 
tinue the  war  indefinitely  at  its  present 
pace,  according  to  separate  U.S.  Army 
and  Marine  studies.    And  this  further  in- 
dicates that  the  strength  of  the  American 
manpower  should  be  uppeid  to  750  000 
men  or  more.   Such  a  buildup  would  then 
require  the  mobilization  of  reserves  and 
shift  of  troops  from  Europe.    Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Department  of  Defense 
denies  that  such  studies  exist.    The  big 
question  is:  'Where  do  we  go  from  here 
the  reported  studies  and  the  DOD  not- 
withstanding?   Are  we  going  to  continue 
to  absorb  such  beatings  in  the  air?    Are 
we  to  be  so  wishy-washy  that  we  cannot 
stand  up  to  the  two  Communist  touts 
who  insisted  on  forcing  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
actions  and  are  without  doubt  now  as 


Tlie  articles  mentioned  follow: 

iFrom  the  DalLu^  iTcx.l  Times  Herald. 

July  1.  1966) 

H-s.Noi  Bombings  Necessary 

The  ixjmbing  of  oil  depots  in  Hanoi  and 

Haiphong   is   another   delilierate   and   neces- 

s;iry  applic..atson  of  rest.-amed  power  by  the 

United    States    in    its   effort;   to   weaken    the 

North   Vietnamese  and   to  convince   Ho  Chi 

Mmh  that  we  tnean  to  end  the  war  through 

eitlicr  milit.iry  power  or  negotiation. 

Pre-  ident  J  .hn.^on  has  obviously  long  con- 
sidered the  bombing  of  the.se  important 
North  Vict  .Nam  centers  and  the  matter  of 
timing  was  his  to  decide,  b.ased  on  all  the 
fact.s  of  the  war  and  the  chances  of  obtain- 
ing any  glimmer  of  hope  that  negotiations 
miiTht  Ijc  started. 

With  American  de.id  m  the  Viet  Nam  war 
now  past  4,000  and  the  c^u-^ualties  of  last 
week  alone  u-taling  131,  the  American  people 
will  rally  behind  the  dccisi(,n  to  carry  the 
w.ir  vigorously  t^i  the  north. 

Reaction  to  the  bombings  is  along  pre- 
dlcuible  lines:  cheers  from  the  hawks.  Jeers 
from  the  doves.  The  hawks  lament  only 
that  the  bombings  were  so  long  delaved 
while  the  di.ves  wring  their  hands  and  worry 
that  the  bombings  will  make  it  more  difficult 
to  entice  the  North  Vie: name.se  into  nego- 
tiations. 

The  North  Vietname.'^e  have  made  It  clcir 
that  they  don't  yet  Intend  to  negotiate 
The  United  States  and  .South  Viet  Nam  mu.st 
tncrefore  cmtinue  to  increase  the  pressure, 
to  turn  I  lie  screw  more  and  more  until  the 
Communist  world  is  forced  to  give  up  tlie 
aggression  on  South  V'iet  N.im. 

The  thru.sts  at^ainst  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
are  baldly  described  as  an  escalation  of  the 
w.ar  and  unm:.stakab!y  increase  the  danger 
of  retaliation  by  Red  China,  either  through 
air  .support  or  ground  action.  It  is  a  ri^k 
we  must  take. 

The  decision  of  British  Prime  Mmister 
Harold  Wilson  to  dis.associate  his  countrv 
from  the  attacks  w.is  expected  but  still 
rankles.  Even  if  the  United  States  cannot 
obtain  military  support  from  the  British,  we 
shotild  be  able  to  expect  a  few  kind  words. 
We  should  also  demand  that  Britain  and 
other  allies  halt  the  use  of  their  ships  in 
carrying  supplies  to  North  Viet  Nam  ports. 
They  must  know  now  that  those  ships  run 
the  risks  of  war  and  that  includes  aerial 
bombing. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  made  a  so- 
ber and  realistic  .i-ssessment  of  the  bombings 
when  he  said  that  we  have  two  alms:  to 
make  North  Viet  Nam's  infiitration  of  South 
Vietnam  more  costly  and  to  save  the  lives 
of  Americans  and  their  allies  fightlne  in 
South  Viet  Nam, 

We  hope  the  continued  bombings  of  oil 
depots  and  ports  will  hasten  the  day  when 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  be  ready  to  tallc 
peace. 

IFrom  the  Indi.inapoUs  (Ind.)   Star.  July  1, 

19661 

Hrr  Them  Again! 

The  United  States'  bombing  of  Communist 

oil   depots   In   the   Hanoi-Haiphong   area  ia 
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good  news  for  most  Americans.  There  Is 
only  one  way  to  win  a  war — that  Is  to  hit 
and  hit  bard  and  defeat  the  enemy. 

The  "limited  war"  against  the  Communist 
Invaders  of  South  Viet  Nam  Is  costly  In 
money  and  life.  It  Is  morai;y  abhorerit  to 
many  Americans,  because  we  do  not  seeni  to 
be  fighting  to  win. 

The  United  States  should  destroy  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  enemy  to  fight.  That  Is  the 
objective  of  any  war.  It  should  be  for  this 
one. 

Let  UB  smash  every  strategic  military  tar- 
get In  North  Viet  Nam  that  we  can  hit.  Let 
us  bring  this  war  to  an  end: 


August  S,  1966 


(Prom  the  Chicago  (111  )  Sun  Times.  Julv  1. 

19661 

The  Sanctl'.^ry  Shrink.'? 

Given  the  rejection  of  offers  to  nrgotia-e 
and  the  continuing  escalation  of  the  war  by 
North  Viet  Nam,  the  bombing  of  the  fuel 
dumps  at  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  was  inevit- 
able. The  military  reasons  for  shrinking  the 
sanctuary  enjoyed  by  those  two  cities  was 
sound,  as  Sec.  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  pointed  out.  North  Viet  Nam.  he 
said,  is  shifting  its  effort  from  a  "small-arms 
guerrilla  action  against  South  Viet  Nam  to  a 
quasi-conventional  mllita-ry  operation." 
Since  North  Viet  Nam  has  no  railroad  line.-; 
to  supply  Its  forces  In  South  Viet  Nam  It 
must  use  the  sea  and  trucks.  If  the  fuel  to 
keep  those  supply  lines  open  is  destroyed  the 
ability  of  North  Viet  Nam  to  continue  to 
escalate  the  war  should  be  sharp'.y  reduced. 

The  political  reaction  to  the  US.  air 
strikes  was  predictable.  However,  there  Is 
little  In  any  of  the  criticism  voiced  by  some 
U.S.  aJlles,  or  others,  that  suggests  the  crit- 
icism was  made  hurriedly,  as  a  reaction  to 
the  rapids.  Rather,  the  statements  deplor- 
ing and  castigating  the  raids  were  carefully 
put,  suggesting  that  the  United  States  had 
taken  caxe  to  warn  its  allies — and  perhaps 
others — that  the  raids  were  coming. 

It  Is  significant  that  In  the  criticism,  both 
from  within  the  United  States  and  from  its 
allies,  there  is  much  regard  for  the  possible 
loos  of  life  that  might  be  suffered  in  North 
Viet  Nam  as  the  bombing  raids  move  closer 
to  heavily  populated  areas.  However,  few 
if  any  of  the  critics  lament  the  Ihousands  of 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  who  have  been 
slaughtered  by  North  Viet  Nam's  giierriUas 
and  troops,  the  thousands  of  casualties 
America  has  suffered  or  the  unassailable  fact 
that  North  Viet  Nam  has  mounted  an  unlaw- 
ful aggression  against  a  neighboring  nation. 
It  IB  significant,  also,  that  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  Southeast  Treaty  Organization, 
five  of  which  live  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
CkJtnmunlst  knife,  recognized  in  their  an- 
nual meeting  this  week  that  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  (and  South  Viet  N.im)  "is 
the  moat  dangerous  In  the  world."  The 
SEATO  council  (with  the  exception  of 
Prance)  has  promised  to  Increase  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  defeat  the  Com- 
munist attack  against  South  Viet  Nam 
which  It  said  was  "in  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  "and  1960." 

The  widening  of  the  war  effort  against 
North  Viet  Nam  follows,  as  did  other  U.S. 
countermeasures,  a  progressive  escalation  on 
the  part  of  North  Viet  Nam  and  a  continued 
rejection  by  Hanoi  of  all  overtures  to  nego- 
tiate an  end  to  the  conflict.  It  should  also 
Bcrre  notice  on  Hanoi's  leaders  and  their 
Oonununlat  masters  that  the  conference 
table  Is  the  only  alternative  to  utter  defeat. 

(From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State.   July   1. 

1966] 

Gwr  OK  With  It! 

The  bombing  of  fuel  depots  near  the  North 

Vietnamese  cities  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  has 

been  long  overdue.       It  may  signal  a  new 

determination  In  Washington  to  win  the  war, 

not  Just  to  prolong  It. 


.\3  niii^ht  have  been  expected,  the  stepped- 
up  w.ir  effort  has  brought  anguished  outcries 
from  American  "doves"  ("pigeons"  Is  the 
better  word)  and  lamentations  frDm  such 
"world  leaders"  as  Great  Britain's  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson. 

We  now  can  anticipate  a  veritable  deluge 
of  pl.5us  preachments  about  "world  opinion." 
and  how  we  must  avoid  giving  offense  to  the 
conscience  of  mankind. 

Balderdash.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
"world  opinion."  it  Is  amorphous  and  well- 
niijh  me.mingless.  And  as  for  the  conscience 
of  mankind,  there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  men  and  nations  act  for  reasons  other 
than  self-interest. 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  defend  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  to  preserve 
personal  liberty,  and  to  promote  economic 
development  throughout  most  of  the  world. 
These  are  the  goals  of  the  United  States  in 
Southeast  Asia,  where  they  are  augmented  by 
defen.-^e  alignments  aimed  at  curbing  Com- 
munist a'^gression. 

But  what  is  the  rest  of  the  world  doing  to 
.-lid  the  cause?  A  bare  handful  of  nations — 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  South  Korea,  and  a 
few  jther^— are  sharing  the  anti-Communist 
burden  In  South  Viet  Nam.  Great  Britain's 
contribution  takes  the  form  of  Indulging 
siilppliig  of  British  registry  to  carry  on  trade 
with  the  Communists  of  North  Viet  Nam. 

Where  was  "world  opinion"  when  Soviet 
Russi.i  Ignored  international  appeals  and 
exploded  its  last  nuclear  bomb?  Where  was 
"world  opinion"  when  neutralist  India 
forcibly  seized  the  Portuguese  enclave  of 
Goa'' 

And  what  does  "world  opinion"  say  today 
about  the  millions  of  enslaved  Europeans  liv- 
ing under  the  heels  of  Communist  masters? 
And  what  does  "world  opinion"  say  about 
Castro's  oppression  of  the  Cuban  people,  or 
the  Viet  Cong's  terrorizing  and  murdering  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people? 

Milit.ixy  and  economic  strength  govern  In 
international  affairs  t<:>day  Just  as  they  al- 
ways have.  But  most  Americans  sincerely 
feel  th.<it  the  United  States  Is  exercising  its 
strength  in  the  cause  of  Justice  toward  the 
end  of  uUim.ite  peace. 

We  do  not  say;  "Might  makes  right!"  We 
do  say  that  the  right,  by  Itself,  seldom  pre- 
vails in  today's  cut-throat  world. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  iuld  might  to  right, 
and  to  get  on  with  tlie  business  of  winning 
the  war.  We  mu.^t  make  the  price  of  aggres- 
sion Uj  hii-h  for  the  C<>nimunists  to  afford. 


'Poverty  War  Escapes  Scandal"— A 
Christian  Science  Monitor  Survey  of  40 
Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.^ 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    I.NDI.\N.\ 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATX'VES 

Monday.  August  8.  1966 

Mr.  BR.\DEMAS.  Mr,  Sjx'aker.  the 
distinguished  nc\v?pai^x?r,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  ha.<5  been  publi.shing  a 
series  of  articles  on  tiie  war  on  poverty. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  the.se 
articles  was  published  on  August  5,  1966. 
and  Is  entitled,  "Poverty  War  Escapes 
Scandal." 

The  article  is  based  on  the  flndincis  of 
a  recent  survey  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  the  poverty  progiam  in  ap- 
proximately 40  cities  in  the  United 
States. 


Says  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
the  war  on  poverty: 

In  the  nearly  two  years  of  operation,  there 
hasn't  been  even  a  whisper  of  scandaj  in  the 
r.dministration  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  programs  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt 
to  insert  this  article  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recot^d: 

Poverty  W.^R  Escapfs  Sc-\nd.\l 
(By   William  C.   Selover) 

W'SHiNc.roM. — The  American  '■war  on  pov- 
erty "  m.iy  have  established  some  kind  of  all- 
time  record. 

Believe  It  or  net,  in  the  nearly  two  years  of 
operation,  there  hasn't  been  even  a  whisper 
of  scandal  in  the  administration  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  programs  .across 
the  country. 

And  even  where  there  has  been  some  al- 
leged impropriety,  it  has  most  often  re- 
sulted from  misunderstanding  or  imprecise 
directives  from  Washington. 

This  is  the  finding  of  a  recent  survey  by 
Tlie  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  poverty 
prcicrrani,;  in  *omc  40  cities  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Thi.s  is  all  the  more  impressive  since  such 
large  sunis  of  money  are  involved — some  $2.5 
billion  a  year. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  the  prorams  have 
been  wholly  efRoient.  They  haven't  in  many 
cases. 

But,  in  general,  the  local  administrators 
have  taicen  great  care  to  maii^tain  close 
watch  on  funds  and  to  keep  the  programs 
free  of  patronage  or  graft. 

POLITICAL    BEQUESTS    IiriJECTED 

And  the  office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(GEO)  has  maintained  consUant  vigilance, 
with  inspectors  crisscro.<;sing  the  country 
always  on  the  lookout  for  any  possible  scan- 
dal. R.  Sargent  Shriver  Jr..  OEO  director, 
li.as  let  it  be  known  t'uat  if  tlicro  is  any  pos- 
sible irregularity  found,  he  wants  to  know 
about  it  first.  And  he  wants  it  corrected 
Immediately. 

Typically,  the  directors  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  program.  Chester  E.  Stovall,  told  the 
Monitor  he  has  occasionally  had  calls  from 
local  politicians  asking  how  they  could  get 
somebody  a  Job  in  the  local  program. 

"I  tell  them."  he  says,  "to  have  the  per- 
son send  in  the  regular  application.  Then  I 
say:  'But  the  fact  that  you  called  nie  won't 
be  considered  '  " 

And  he  add-?:  "But  I  think  most  of  the 
politicians  have  bent  over  to  keep  politics  out 
of  it.     They  want  the  progr^on  to  work.'" 

Fri;m  Columbia.  S.C.  the  Monitor  corre- 
spondent WTites:  "There  has  not  been  a  single 
alieE^.ition  of  graft  or  political  bosslsm." 

The  report  p'jinted  out  that  at  tlie  recent 
s«i-ion  of  the  s<-juth  Carolina  General  .'As- 
sembly, "there  was  not  a  word  uttered  on  the 
fli»r  in  criticism  of  the  OEO  program  or  how 
it  Is  being  run"  during  the  entire  five-month 
sewion. 

"This  Is  Indicative,"  s.ald  the  report,  "of  the 
attitude  of  the  politicians  generally  In  this 
state." 

Similarly,  from  Louisville.  Ky..  our  reporter 
noted  that  "among  the  blessings  the  local 
program  has  enjoyed  Is  almost  complete 
freedom  from  political  Interference  of  any 
kind." 

The  occassional  real  scandals,  such  as  ones 
In  Boston,  or  Harlem,  or  Providence.  R.I., 
m.ike  great  news  copy  for  miicii  of  the  coun- 
try's prcfs. 

UNEXPECTED    FINDINGS 

B  it.  unfortimatcly  for  the  program,  such 
stciries  paint  a  completely  distorted  view  of 
the  prf^gram  ;is  a  whole.  It  Is  proverbial  that 
scandals  and  failures  of  a  program  are  bigger 
he.idllne  makers  than  their  successes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bndlngs  of  this 
Monitor  sur.cy  are  so  unexpected  as  to  be 


newsworthy  and  pertinent.  It  may  also  prove 
import;vnt  simply  because  congressmen  and 
other  opponents  of  the  program  have  capi- 
talized on  the  relatively  few  short-comings 
of  the  program,  without  pointing  out  the  re- 
markably clean  record  of  the  majority  of  the 
programs. 

sun.  the  story  Is  Indisputable.  In  city 
aftor  city,  Monitor  reporters  found  the  same 
freedom  from  dishonesty  and  graft. 

From  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  our  reporter  tells  us: 
"No  funds  have  been  withheld  from  any 
Arizona  program  because  of  local  failure  to 
comply  with  federal  requirements,  or  because 
of  dishonesty." 

Again.  "No  trace  of  misvL^e  of  funds,  pref- 
erential treatment  or  patronage  has  come  to 
light,"  WTites  our  reporter  from  Wichita, 
Kans. 

Fiom  our  man  in  Austin,  Texas:  "Despite 
consUint  squabbling  on  the  board,  there  have 
been  no  known  major  scandals  over  misuse 
of  funds  or  participation  by  disqualified  per- 
son.s."  '^ 

"There  have  been  no  scandals  to  feed  any 
political  fires,"  we  learn  from  Kansas  Citv 
Mo.  •'■ 

From  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  "There  have  been  no 
scandals  or  misuse  of  funds." 

And  from  Rochester.  N.Y.:  "There  have 
been  no  scandals  of  note,  no  mlsiase  of  funds 
no  clamor  over  participation  by  unoualifled 
persons. "  " 

IN    EARLY    .STAGES 

Precisely  the  s.aine  reports  came  from  these 
other  cities;  Richmond.  Va.,  Springfield 
Mass.,  Little  Rock  Ark.,  Charleston.  W  Va ' 
Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.  (reportuig  for  all  of  the 
state) ,  Milwaukee,  Worcester,  Mass  and  San 
Francisco. 

As  our  reporter  from  Indianapolis  wrot« 
summing  up  reports  from  many  other  cities 
besides  t^ose  mentioned:   "No  scandals" 

Many  of  these  cities,  of  course,  are  Just 
getting  their  programs  off  the  drawing  boards 
and  really  haven't  had  time  to  develop  a  good 
Juicy  scandal. 

_    As    our    reporter    from    Vermont    writes- 
There  have  been  no  scandals  In  Vermont 
primarily  because  there  have  been  no  pro-" 
grams,  ..."  '^ 

Just  because  there  have  been  few  allega- 
tions of  irregulcoritles,  this  doesn't  mean 
there  havent  been  problems. 
"There  has  been  an  amazing  lack  of  con- 
troversy," writes  our  correspondent  from 
Nashville,  Tenn..  "although  there  stlU  are 
several  problems  to  be  faced  and  solved  " 

Sometimes  problems  occurred  where  pro- 
grams were  set  up  too  quickly,  without  ade- 
quate directives  and  guidelines  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  local  program  in  Columbia,  S.C    "had 

some  staffing  Irregularities  at  first."  accord- 

~!1.^^°'"   report,    "but   this   was   quickly 

^^r^vi  *^.*  ^"■°''  ^^  ^"^^  °^  Ignorance 
rather  than  design." 

-This  was  app.arently  the  problem  in  the 

.Jfi^a?^''^'^  "^°"*^  <^OT»  around  Phoenix 
and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  where  charges  were  made 
Job         '^       "^  well-to-do  families  were  given 

This,  our  report  concluded,  "arose  from 
naste  and  misunderstanding  rather  than 
from  any  intention  to  cheat." 
M^l't  newspaper  reported  last  fall  that 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  guidelines  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  were  slow  in  reach- 
ing local  progr.am  administrators,  and  thus 
some  disqualified  people  were  enrolled  in 
severa  areas.  But  they  were  soon  taken 
out  when   guidelines  were  clarified 

Most  notably,  this  occurred  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. But.  after  a  newsp.aper  printed  the 
mIT?^^-  '^  guidelines  were  spelled  out  more 
Clearly  for  local  adminUtrators  by  WaslUne- 
ton,  and  the  irregularities  were  corrected 
th,f  ,  "^  ^^"^  il!>-yea.  our  reporter  tells  'us 
rv,n  summer,     some     20     Ineligible 

^onnec.icut  youngsters  were  enrolled  In  one 
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"But  In  the  first  week,  they  were  thrown 
off  the  rolls."  Aside  from  that,  New  Haven 
has  been  free  of  scandal. 

Also,  in  Fort  Worth  last  summer,  children 
from  wealthy  homes  were  enrolled  in  Head 
Start  preschool  training.    This  was  corrected 

From  some  of  the  big  cities— Los  Angeles 
Chicago,  and  New  York— there  have  been  un- 
confirmed reports  of  wrongdoing.  But  noth- 
ing has  been  proved. 

la  Los  Angeles,  the  charges  were  very  gen- 
eral, really  in  the  nattire  of  typical 
grumblings. 

There,  our  reporter  recorded  gripes  from 
civil-r:;j:hts  leaders  who  charged  they  were 
be^ng  "soid  down  the  river  by  local  politi- 
cians," and  lurther,  that  "the  schools  and 
^,'^,^^*'"".?"-'"'    ''S'^ncips    are   misusing   federal 

But  tin-re  were  never  specific  charges  along 
these  lines. 
SiiniUu-   rumblings   are   heard   in   Chicago 
In   New   York,    the    scandal    charges    ha've 
been  more  specific. 

The  Monitor  report  cites  "considerable  con- 
fusion and  mi.xups  over  money"  In  the 
Harlem  Haryou-ACT  program. 

As  the  Amsterd.am  News  (a  Negro  paper) 
wrote  recently:  "Although  no  one  has  vet 
been  able  to  prove  that  anyone  has  ever 
stolen  a  dime  of  Haryou  money,  nevertheless 
the  misuse,  mishandling,  .and  mlsmana'-o- 
ment  of  Haryou's  funds  add  up  to  a  m.ajor 
scandal  th.s!  cut^  across  many  of  the  best- 
known  soM.,:  acencies  in  the  community  in- 
cluding the  Urban  Le.igue  and  the  Harlem 
Neighboriiood  Association." 

An  investigation  of  Haryou- ACT's  finances 
began  List  year  when  It  was  reported  that 
$400,000  in  public  funds  was  missing  and  un- 
accounted for  due  to  the  agency's  misman- 
agement and  inadequate  bookkeeping 
procedures.  " 

The  inquiry  is  being  conducted  by  OEO 
auditors  and  a  team  of  accountants  from 
Palmer  &  Walsh,  a  private  firm. 

Last  December,  Livingston  Wlngate.  a  for- 
mer associate  of  Representtalve  Clayton 
Powell,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  was  re- 
moved from  his  duties  as  Haryou-ACT  execu- 
tive director  to  make  an  itemized  financial 
reconstruction  of  all  money  spent  througu 
November,  1965. 

Mr.  Wlngate,  who  receives  a  salary  of 
$2S,000,  completed  three  reports  and  w.as  re- 
cently reinstated. 

But  the  Harlem  progr.im  Is  the  only  one 
where  there  have  been  such  serious  ques- 
tii->ns  of  misman,agement.  Still,  there  was 
nothing  to  prove  willful  Intent  to  defraud 
the  government.  And  OEO  is  keeping  a 
verv  wary  eye  on   the  program   there  now 

Elsewhere  in  the  Monitor  survey  there 
were  isolated,  miscellaneous  charges  vented 
Senator  Gordon  Allott,  Republican,  of 
Colorado  has  criticized  the  programs  of  the 
war  on  poverty  and  h.os  called  on  Mr  Shriver 
to  investigate  the  Denver  program. 

So  far  no  formal  ln\-estigatlon  has  been 
ordered. 

FUNDS    WITHHELD 

And  in  Newark,  N.J..  the  City  Council  in- 
vestigated charges  that  many  t.^p-paid  ex- 
ecuUvee  of  the  local  program  do  not  Uve 
in  Newark  it^lf.  but  In  suburbs.  This  move 
was  viewed  by  m.any  observers  as  an  attempt 
by  City  Hall  to  wrest  control  of  the  program 
from   the  local  Independent   administrators 

But  it  didn't  work. 

In  Louisiana,  an  avowed  segregationist  was 
named  assistant  administrator  of  the  state 
program.  Initial  funds  for  the  program  were 
withheld  by  OEO  until  the  controversial 
person  was  dropped. 

The  only  complaint  raised  In  Oklahoma 
City  was  the  charge  that  one  part-time  staff 
member  had  used  her  position  to  promote 
the  campaign  lnt.erests  of  a  candidate  for 
state  Senate. 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  course  thit 
OEO  Is  consUntly  on  the  lookout  for  potcn- 
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ti,U  problems  And  its  Invcnigators  make 
every  effort  to  s«jlve  problems  behind  the 
scene-";. 

So  it  is  highly  likely  that  many  Irregulari- 
ties never  reached  the  press  but  were  solved 
out  of  the  glare  of  publicity. 

Such  instances  were  refVxted  bv  our  cor- 
respondent in  Sx-racuse,  N.Y.  Top  members 
Of  the  local  program  were  shifted  when  a 
committee  was  set,  up  to  "look  into  the  con- 
duct of  staffers." 

_  Our  correspondent  says  it  is  possible  the 
re.illy  big  scimdaJs  never  made  the  press  but 
were  hushed  up."  An  example  cited:  An 
uto  inve5Ugat->r  checked  to  se«  why  only  90 
kids  were  enrolled  In  the  Youth  Corps  there 
when  money  was  provided  for  about  700 

And  in  Basv^n.  OEO  thought  it  had  al.-eady 
.v)Ived  a  pn.)b;em  quietly  and  discreetlv  when 
a  newspaper  repon,ed  the  story. 

l.VEl.lr,IBI,E   enrollees 

The  paper  noted  that  several  Youth  Corija 
curollees  had  been  ineligible,  and  evidence  of 
fraud  and  che<.'k  forgery  had  turned  up. 

Tlio  local  agency  naxJ  alreadv  handled  the 
proolem  by  the  time  word  got  to  the  news- 
papers, but  the  stories  touched  off  special 
i:ivesMBation8  by  OEO,  tlie  Youth  Corpe  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  more  recently,  the  Federal  Bure.iu 
of  Iir.esiigu!:on. 

b.niilar  problems  could  recur 

Nobody  is  .amazed  that  problems  and  po- 
tential scandals  have  turned  up.  In  the 
bright  lights  of  vast  publicitv.  the  war  on 
poverty  is  bcmg  wulched  for  every  false  move 
by  newspapers,  by  OEO  iUself,  by  the  admin- 
istration, by  local  and  state  governments,  and 
by  the  political  opposition. 

What  Is  remarkable  is  not  that  such  in- 
stances have  cropped  up.  but  that  there  have 
been  so  lew  of  them,  and  that  In  the  sizable 
majority  of  \.->:nl  programs,  there  hasn't  been 
a  wni.sper  01  s<'andal. 


LAWS  REI  AXn-E  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Eaher  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent omce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
latmg  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
docmnents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U  S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US   Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p    1D37) 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  uf  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
or.   credit    (U,S,   Code,   title   44,   sec     l.-iO    p 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Dclcj-atcs 
who  have  changed  tlieir  residences  will  piease 
give  info.-mation  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Oifice,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Recohd 
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SENATORS  WI'l'H  RESIDENCES 

IN  WASHINGTON 

Oincx  Address:  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Aiken,  George  D.,  Vt 

Allott,  Gkardon.  Colo 

Anderson,     Clinton     P,     6  Wesley  Circle 
N.  Mex. 

Bartlett,  E.  L.,  Alaska 

Bass,   Ross.   Tenn 

Bayh.  Birch  E..  Ind 

Bennett,  Wallace  P.,  t/ia/i._ 

Bible,  Alan,  Nev 

Boggs,  J.  Caleb,  Del 

Brewster.  Daniel  B..  Md 1327  33d  St. 

Burdick,      Quentln      N., 
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EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDWNA 
I.N   I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9, 1966 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  this  excellent  resume 
of  Indiana's  tourist  potential  a.s  described 
by  Charles  Yarbrough,  travel  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Yarbrough.  a  native  hoosier,  has 
not  for.crotten  this  State's  great  variety 
of  natural  beauty,  Its  histoiy  of  great 
men  and  its  quite  pride  in  these  attri- 
butes. 

It  has  been  only  recently  that  Indiana 
has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  promote 
its  tourist  attractions. 

In  Indiana's  sesquiccntennial  year  I 
join  with  Mr,  Yarbrough  in  inviting  'all 
to  stop  at  the  "Crossroads  of  America"  to 
sami>le  our  Hoosier  hospitality. 

Mr.  Yarbrough's  article  follows: 

HOO.SIER   SESCfUrCE.VTENNIAL:    InDUNA   MAKING 

Bid  as  New  Frontier  of  Tourism 
(By  Charles  Yarbrough) 

Washington,  Ind.— To  a  returning  native 
this  pristine,  101-year-old  city  of  12,000  has 
a  bountifiu  land  around  It.  a  militant  civic 
pride  and  the  r.a.-e  dlstlctlon  of  claiming 
nothing  to  dangle  before  tourists  except  room 
and  board. 

This  year,  as  tJie  county  seat  of  Daviess 
county,  it  joins  in  Indiana's  statehood  Ses- 
quicentennial,  lackad.alslcally  proud  of  Its 
long,  but  uneventful  history;  to  modest  to  lav 
claim  even  as  a  "gateway"  to  the  land  of 
yoting  Abrah.om  Lincoln  to  the  south-  the 
rich  history  of  Vincennes  to  the  west 

•■Frankly,-    s:iys     Brooks    Allen    energetic 

chairman    of    the    local    Sesqul    observance 

Daviess  county  Just  doesn't  have  anything 

Irt^'n^^r"'  ^^^    tourist."  He  might  have 

added —  except  hospitality.'" 

LINCOLNS   WENT   BY 

Those  e.arly  travelers,  the  Lincolns.  in  mov- 

tl^nv""^,  "^^  ^'^'^''^^  °^  Abrahams  childhood 
to  Illinois,  by-pa.ssed  the  area  by  12  mUes 

George  Rogers  Clark's  heroic  conquest  'of 
the  British  at  Vincennes.  had  no  reVon  W 
push  on  another  18  miles  to  the  east-  thev 
had  all  the  wilderness  they  wanted. 

But   close    by    the    eastern    border   of   the 

enrot^t*  to  aid  Clark  at  Vincennes  were 
slaughtered  by  Indians.  There  is  a  marker 
commemorating  Lochry's  m.assacre. 

Tlie  savages  pounced  on  a  small  group  of 
pioneers  in  the  southeastern  sectk^n  and 
there  s  a  44-f(X)t-high  monument  over  their 

\w!  '^'V''^  '''*  ^"^'''^''^  P'Se°n  R^ost  State 
Mem  ,n.il  near  Scottsburg. 

AN  EARLY   ONE 

ton  fnTi'  '''■^P''^"''  ^-^s  bypa.ssing  Washing- 
tion  >f  ?'''  ^''^'^'  ""'"'^  '^^  P^^'^^^'ble  excep- 
loa    ^h"'     '■''■'^^  pioneer  named  William  Bal- 

Dav'i.  '^'"^  '"'  '^"^  ^3Utheastern  part  of 
iJAMea,?  county  m  1801, 


History  doesn't  record  whether  he  may 
liave  been  one  of  three  settlers  picked  oil  bv 
the  Indians,  but  throe  wrts  to  many  and  by 
the  1820s  there  were  10  forts  ranmibT  u„  ..-^-^^ 
down  the  county.  -     o     ,     ■ 

In  a  w.-iy.  Brcx,ks  Allen  is  right  about  the 
lack  of  louriit  lures  in  Washington  and  Da- 
viess county.  The  p.a.ssing  traveler,  whizzing 
through  town  on  U.S.  50  cast  or  wc'-f  llich- 
w.iy  57  north  or  south  or  riding  the  Baltiinore 
&  Ohio's  mainline  to  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati 
IS  apt  to  di.smiss  it  with  fleeting  comiiliment 
•my,  what  a  well-kept  town." 

Whafs  here  U  largely  for  the  local  tr.de 
Its  doubtful  that  anyone  save  the  .-eal  and 
constant  observer  could  scrape  up  anvthing 
distinguishing.  " 

SOME   DISTINCTION 

The  fact  that  for  decades.  Washington  wa? 
one  of  the  few  places  of  it£  size  in  the  world 
sporting  two  competing,  afternoon  dally 
newspapers  meant  little  to  the  resident^ 
save  a  choice;  even  less  to  a  tourist  Aft^r 
about  93  ye  ..--  ,,,■,  The  Democrat,  one  of  them 
suddenly  de  ided  the  name  might  connote 
to  close  a  c.nnection  with  vou-know-what- 
party  and  changed  it  to  The  Times. 

Then  it  merged  with  The  Herald,  where 
this  newspaper  career  betran.  and  became 
The  Washington  Times  Herald,  which  to 
Washington,  D.C,  h.as  a  nostalgic  ring 

At  one  time,  when  the  population  w.is 
about  7,000,  this  Washintrton  had  two  high 
school  gymnasiums  that  would  seat  the  en- 
tire town.  TJie  b.isketball  fever  bein^  what 
it  IS  in  Indiana,  they  often  did. 

But  150  years  of  Statehood  and  the  attend- 
ant celebrations  are  focusing  new  attention 
on  all  p.irts  of  the  State,  long  a  tailender  In 
the  tourism  industry. 

II  the  occasion  does  nothing  else  for  Wash- 
Ington,  It  has  created  the  first  Daviess  County 
Historical  Society.  As  Brooks  Allen  opti- 
mistically put  It.  "with  research  and  i<me 
10  years  from  now  we  may  have  uncovered 
something  we've  been  sleeping  on." 

A  new  awareness  of  the  tourism  potential 
IS  spreading  out  from  the  Statehouse  offices 
of  Lieut.  Gov.  Robert  L.  Rock  in  Indian- 
apolis. 

Two  ye.ars  ago  the  State  had  S30.000  to 
spend  to  attract  new  money.  Industry  and 
almost  as   an  after-thought,  tourist^  " 

This  year.  It  has  $150,000  and  the  welcome 
drums  are  beating. 

••Indiana,  State  of  Surprises,"  Is  the  theme 
and  a  bag-full  of  excellent  literature  goes 
out  to  anyone  who  asks.  The  publicity  de- 
partment   handled    27.000    requests    in    the 

«Rnnn"]°"!i'''i''''''''  ^"^  ^°'^^°  ^""^  received 
86.000  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 

Queries  should  go  to  the  Indiana  Division 
of  Tourism.  Department  of  Commerce.  333 
State  House.  Indianajxjlis, 

The  attractions  run  a  truly  surprising 
r.ange.  Ask  the  average  traveler  about  In- 
diana and  he'll  usually  come  up  with  the  In- 
dianapolis 500  Memorial  Day  Race  excitirg 
grandpappy  of  them  all,  and' Hoosier  ha.--ket- 
ball. 

I  don't  know  what  has  happened  to  In- 
diana basketball,  but  It  w.as  a  little  depress- 
ing during  a  recent  visit  to  Indianapolis  to 
hear  a  ta.xl  driver  say  he  •'couldn^t  remember 
who  won  the  high  school  champlon.vhip  thi-, 
year.  I  think  it  was  some  out-ol-town 
team 

CROPS    AND    LIMESTONE 

In  between  those  Interests,  the  pot-nti..! 
tourist  lures  run  from  the  dunes  uf  Lake 
Michigan   down   through    history  started   by 


the  French  explorer  L.i,s.i;ie  to  the  Ohio 
river,  pioneer  waterway  which  opened  the 
state  to  set-Ieiiient  and  made  Vincei.nes-on- 
the-Wab.ush  an  early  cradle  of  culture  of  the 
^orth■A■esl  Territory. 

In  the  southeast  Is  the  land  where  Lincoln 
did  that  re;iding  by  firelight.  His  mother. 
Nancy  Hai;k^,  ib  buried  at  Lincoln  City. 

nie  variety  is  boundless  from  dunelands  to 
the  grottrjes  of  Wyandotte;  from  the  n-t 
plains  of  wheat  and  corn  to  the  scenic  and 
rustic  hills  of  Brown  count v,  fo  reminiscent 
of  the  C^arkf. 

Around  Bedford,  n.tture  was  la\  ish  Many 
a  building  in  the  Nation's  Capital  Is  built  of 
Betllord  lime.:-tone. 

One  of  the  last  stronghold:,  of  the  old  cov- 
ered bridge  will  be  found  in  Parke  county 
which  boasus  of  38.  many  of  them  still  in  use 
_^  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  State  Forests; 
1  '  State  parks,  a  score  or  more  areas  for  fi<^h 
and  game  and  recreation. 

A  new  2.500-acre  lake  is  filling  in  soutliern 
Daviess  County. 

Corydon  and  New  Harmony  in  Sourhern 
Indiana  reek  of  rich  history  and  legend 
Corydon  still  h.as  its  aging  documentation  of 
t.ie  States  beginnings,  including  a  part  of  the 
Constitutional  Elm,  under  which  the  fir-t 
constitution  was  drawn. 

HEARDS   A.ND   RIFLES 

New  Harmony  shows  manv  vestiges  o'  an 
era  started  In  1814  by  a  German  religious 
sect,  the  Rappites.  In  sharp  contr.-ist  to  the 
many  restored  Rapplte  homes  is  the  start- 
ingly  modernistic  ■'rcofless^'  church  which 
looks  P.Ke  a  drooping  mushroom. 

The  Sesquiccntennial  programs  run  the 
gamut  from  newly-grown  beards  and  old 
long  nnes  and  are  as  numerous  over  the 
btat«  this  year  as  they  are  diverse. 
Some  of  the  highlights; 
Tell  City's  Swi.ss  Schweizer  Fest  Aug  14- 
20;  National  D.-ag-Raclng  championships  in 
Indianapolis  Sept  1-5;  the  Lincolnland  Fall 
Foli.age  tour  out  of  Troy  in  the  Ohio  valley 
the  Indiana  State  Fair  Aug.  26-Sept.  3:  the 
Madison  Regatta  Sept.  3-4  and  Parke  Coun- 
ty s  Covered  Bridge  Fe.'tival  at  RockviUe  Oct. 
7-16. 

Indianapolis  Itself,  once  .as  somnolent  a 
capital  as  you've  even  .seen,  is  bustling  Aside 
from  Sesquiccntennial  staging,  the  place  ' 
comes  alive  with  new  apartment  architec- 
ture, new  motor  hotels  In  the  heart  of  the 
city;  a  throbbing  economic  vitality. 

It  m.ay  sound  a  bit  Incongruous  to  the 
former  Hoosier  to  know  there  Is  a  swank  new 
area  near  the  State  Fairgrounds  with  the  un- 
likely (for  Indiana)  name  of  Chateau  de 
V:Ile  With  a  street  called  Rue  Flambeau 
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ward.  As  we  approach  another  long 
Labor  Day  weekend,  we  can  look  forward 
with  uncomfortable  assurance  to  the 
likelihood  that  once  more  the  toll  re- 
corded will  set  new  records.  Recently 
it  was  reported  in  the  press  that  in  tlie 
first  6  months  of  this  year  highway 
deaths  have  soared  by  8  percent.  Their 
number  is  rlsir^g  not  only  in  absolute 
numbers  but  they  are  increasing'  propor- 
tionately faster  than  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  vehicles  on  the  roads. 

We  have  passed  in  the  Senate  lc[-,'is!a- 
tion  which  is  still  before  the  House,  to 
deal  for  the  first  time  with  this  natiortal 
epidemic  on  a  national  scale,  with  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  Federal  funds.  In 
doing  so,  I  believe,  we  helped  to  stim- 
ulate awareness  throu?hout  the  Nation 
and  to  bring  a  new  focusing  of  the  sub- 
ject imder  the  spotlight  of  attention 
which  the  legislation  brought.  I  hope  we 
may  see  the  completion  of  the  lesrislative 
action  in  this  area  within  a  short  time 
now. 

In  the  August  issue  of  Nation's  Bu.^i- 
ness  there  appears  as  the  lead  article 
a  thought-provoking  discus.;ion  by  Ros- 
sell  I.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  is  president 
of  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Hiuhway 
Safety  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Advis- 
ory Council  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee for  TrafQc  Safety,  a  former  State  pub- 
lic safety  commissioner  and  a  veteran 
of  16  years  as  a  professional  in  this  field. 
I  commend  his  article  to  my  colleaciucs 
and  request  its  appearance  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  Nation's  Business,  Aiigu.«;t   1966] 
How  To  Stop  Hichw.\y  SLwoiixtR 
(By  Russell  I.  Brown,  president    Insur.ince 
Institute  for  Highway  SaXety  ', 

Tor  the  llrst  time,  the  federal  government 
Is  now  directing  its  attention  to  traffic  acci- 
dent prevention  on  a  major  scale. 

There's  urgent  need  for  -American  business 
to  start  doing  the  same  thing.  Its  own 
Interest  demands  it. 

The  truth  Is  that  traffic  accidents  have 
gotten  out  of  hand.  The  Preslde:n  hM  called 
them  'the  gravest  problem  before  this  na- 
tion— next  to  the  war  In  Viet  N.im."  He's 
right. 

As  of  new,  it  appears  ceruiin  that  traffic 
deaths  In  the  United  States  this  year  will 
pass  the  50,000  mark — up  12,000  in  a  mere 
five  years. 

Close  to  two  million  others  will  be  Injured 
severely  enough  to  be  dis.i.b;ed  t)eyond  the 
day  of  the  accident — many  ol  them  for  life. 
nils  Is  only  part  of  the  price  we'll  pay  this 
year  for  the  more  than  13  million  acc!der.t.=^ — 
25  every  minute — that  are  going  to  happen. 

The  rest  of  the  price  will  be  measurable 
In  money.  Projecting  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil figures,  we'll  likely  reach  or  exceed  fO 
billion  this  year  in  the  roughly  mc.tsuruble 
costs  of  traffic  accidents. 

These  are  costs  that  can  be  e.stin;.itecl  with 
acceptable  accuracy,  such  as  property  dam- 
age, medical  and  hospital  expen.ses.  wage 
losses   and   the  overhead   cost  of   insijr.mce. 

This  figure  does  not  include  coet^  to  em- 
ployers of  off-the-Job  traffic  .Tccidents  of  em- 
ployees— coets  due  to  ab.sentpelsm.  labor  turn- 
over, training,  retraining,  recruiting. 

COST $600    AN    ACCIDENT 

Tet,  the  National  Safety  Council  Indicates 
that  It  costs  an  employer  an  average  of  S600 
for  each  employee  Injured  in  traffic,  and  that 
average  time  lost  from  tl»e  Job  Is  112  man- 


hoiiTs.  That  can  add  up  to  a  lot  of  money — 
a  lot  of  liist  productivity. 

This  sort  of  tiling  has  come  about  because 
the  Job  of  traffic  accident  prevention  isn't 
being  done  well  enough  by  thoee  who  sliould 
be  doing  it:  The  states  and  local  conamunl- 
tie.s. 

To  help  them  do  better,  the  I»resident  has 
called  upon  the  Congress  to  approve  a  multl- 
mlllion-doilar  federal  program.  The  greater 
p.art  of  the  money  will  go  to  assist  the  states 
In    upgrading   their   trafHc  safety   activities. 

Tile  '  expanded  federal  program  should 
stimulate  accelerated  action  at  the  state  and 
local  levels.  This  combination  has  large  po- 
tentlir  for  reducing  accidents.  But  attain- 
ing this  potential  Is  going  to  require  active 
participaton  by  private  business. 

Tills  me.Tns  not  Just  those  in  private  life 
whose  business  Is  safety.  It  means  ail. 
B.ised  on  my  16  years  as  a  traffic  safety  pro- 
fes.'il^nal.  here's  a  flve-f)oint  plan  for  team- 
ing the  capabilities  of  the  government  and 
private  sectors  now  in  dealing  with  some 
fund.imentals.    We  need: 

1.  .A.  national  study  of  the  economic  im- 
p.ict  of  tr.^fnc  accidents. 

2.  An  Intensive,  nationwide  program  to 
overhaul  all  public  records  relating  to  the 
management  of  motor  vehicle  traffic, 

3.  Greatly  accelerated  training  program,"!, 
with  scholarships,  for  personnel  in  all  areas 
of  tralTic  safety. 

4.  Interisifled  government  and  private  re- 
search, planned  to  give  priority  attention  to 
the  problems  of  greatest  urgency. 

5.  A  specially  designed  continuing  pro- 
gram of  public  education. 

Tl;e  economic  study  Is  needed  becau.=e 
neither  business  nor  tlie  public  has  ever 
reali/cd  tlie  size  or  the  e.xtcnt  of  the  impact. 
We  have  some  indication  from  the  figures 
I  cited.  But  the  study  would  disclose,  for 
the  first  time,  the  direct  and  Indirect  costs 
th.^t  tranric  accidents  impose  on  all  of  ovir 
economy. 

HOW    BUSINESSMEN    CAN    HELP 

It  would  show  where  and  how  and  in  what 
magnitude  these  costs  are  being  Imposed. 
It  would  give  business  leaders  dollars-and- 
cents  evidence  of  the  need  for  them  to  be- 
come principals  in  dealing  with  this  critical 
problem. 

This  study  should  be  conducted  by  so.me 
private  organization  of  recognized  compe- 
tence. The  support  of  business  will  be  es- 
sential:  It  must  open  Its  doors  to  the 
studlers. 

The  second  need  In  the  five-point  plan  Is 
to  upgrade  traffic  records — all  records  relat- 
ing to  the  management  of  motor  vehicle 
tr.\tric.  Including  thase  of  police  traffic  su- 
pervl.=;lon,  tr.iffic  courts,  driver  licensing  and 
financial  responsibility. 

Tiie  ftmction  of  records  is  to  give  the  facts 
about  tiio  highway  transportation  system. 
Without  facts,  traffic  safety  programs  have  to 
be  ba.^ed  upon  opinion  and  guessworlc. 

Yet.  collection,  analysis  and  use  of  traffic 
records  Is  one  of  the  wealtest  linlcs  in  our 
safety  efforts. 

This  is  a  Job  tiiat  must  be  accomplished 
without  delay.  It  should  cover  all  levels  of 
government,  and  should  be  a  cooperative 
venture  of  government  and  businesses. 

Bu.'iiness.  as  well  as  government,  need.i 
these  records.  The  insurance  business  needs 
them  as  guides  to  rate-making.  Automobile 
and  tire  manufacturers,  to  point  up  oppor- 
tunities for  safer  products.  Manufacturers 
cf  road  -sitjns,  paint  for  pavement  maricings. 
gu.ird  rails,  cement  and  asphalt.  The  motor 
tran.'^port  and  the  data  processing  Industries. 
Suppliers  of  equipment  for  official  agencies. 
Pub!isi\ers  of  reference  and  textbooits. 

Wiien  busin".ss  uses  these  records  for  this 
public  interest  purpose,  it  is  gaining  stature 
with  the  public.  And,  the  better  the  records 
are.  the  better  they  serve  these  ends. 


needed:   more  experts 

Third  in  the  five-point  plan:  Training. 
The  simple  fact  Is  that,  no  matter  how  good 
an  accident-prevention  program  may  be,  it 
can't  succeed  witliout  qualiflcd  people.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  serious  shortages  In 
trained  personnel.  And  the  situation  is  be- 
coming worse. 

Wo  need  a  large-scale  scholarship  pro^Mm 
for  the  education  and  training  of  persons 
prep.i.rin<:;  for  careers  in  tralTic.  and  for  tlio.iO 
already  eng.igr-d  in  trairic  woric. 

And  wo  need  to  prepare  more  Instructors 
to  provide  tliis  education  and  trairUnr;. 
Tiieso  should  be  Joint  projects  of  govern- 
ment and  private  business. 

Next  point:  Research.  Tlie  need  Is  so 
great  th;it  we  must  mobilize  bralnjvjwcr 
from  a  wide  range  of  disciplines. 

All  of  the  elements  of  trafHc  need  to  be 
scrutinized:  The  roadway,  the  vehicle  and 
the  driver.  We  need  to  examine  tlie  ap- 
proach to  the  accident  problem  by  all  agen- 
cies involved,  too — tlie  police,  courts,  li- 
censing authorities,  engineers,  safety  educa- 
tion teacliers — the  whole  system.  We  need 
to  linow  the  weaiinesses  in  the  whole  com- 
plex so  we  can  correct  tliem. 

The  President  lias  proposed  a  National 
H*chway  Safety  Research  and  Test  Center. 
This  can  be  a  focal  point  for  the  massive 
researcli  effort  that  haa  been  so  greatly 
needed. 

Tlie  research  center  should  contract  with 
qualified  private  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions to  do  tne  actual  research.  Some  could 
be  done  on  a  cooperative  basis  wltli  private 
Industry. 

To  enable  the  center  to  draw  most  effec- 
tively upon  the  resources  of  private  business, 
a  Research  Advisory  Committee  should  be 
est.iblished. 

Now  as  the  result  of  action  under  the  first 
four  points  of  the  plan,  greater  traffic  acci- 
dent prevention  may  be  expected  through 
better  information  and  teciinlques,  sounder 
policies,  better  trained  personnel. 

This  brings  us  to  public  education,  a  pub- 
lic understanding  of  what  needs  to  be  done 
to  mi.ke  streets  and  highways  safer. 

CUBE    won't     be     CHE.\P 

People  will  have  to  \inderstand  that  better 
performance  in  accident  prevention  is  going 
to  cost  a  lot  more  money.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  bill.  They'll  have  to 
understand  that  they  must  sacrifice  a  little 
freedom — freedom,  for  example,  to  get  away 
with  cheating  on  the  law  wlien  an  officer 
Isn't  looking,  or  to  get  and  keep  a  license 
without  deserving  it. 

All  Americans  need  to  realize  that  they, 
personally,  are  in  Jeopardy  because  of  what 
is  happening  In  traffic;  tliat  they,  personally, 
have  responsibilities  as  drivers  and  pedes- 
trians. 

We  need  to  mobilize  the  best  thinking  ot 
the  communications  professions  to  miike 
these  facts  of  traffic  life  understood. 

We  need  a  public  Information  program 
that  will  carry  Its  message  as  closely  to  the 
individual  as  possible,  and  do  so  continuous- 
ly. We  need  to  give  people  tlie  opportunity 
to  Identify  with  the  unending  effort  to  make 
our  roads  and  streets  .^afc. 

This  is  an  area  where  private  business 
needs  to  exert  ixith  Its  skills  in  communica- 
tion and  its  imagination.  An  e.xcellent  ex- 
ample of  what  this  combination  can  come 
up  witii;  The  National  Drivers'  Test,  con- 
ceived and  produced  by  CB.S  television.  Mil- 
lions of  people  In  homes  took  part  in  tlils 
test  during  two  sliowlngs  last  year,  millions 
of  others  In  a  new  test  In  May. 

But  one-sliot  efforts  don't  cure  traffic  acci- 
dents. Only  day-after-day  plugging  at 
proved  safety  measures  can  do  this. 

There  are  the  five  points  of  a  plan  for 
teaming  up  government  and  private  business 
to  control  traffic  accidents. 
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1'he  need  is  for  all  sectments  of  our  econ- 
omy to  combine  their  knowledge,  their  Ideas 
and  their  im.igination  In  a  Joint  effort— and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  each  segment  visibility 
for  its  own  actions. 

It  has  been  allci;ed  recently  that  there  la 
something  sinister  designated  ao  the  traffic 
safety  estr.bli.shinent.  Actually,  a  basic  prob- 
lem has  been  the  nonexistence  of  an  estab- 
ILshment.  Wc  need  one  urgentlv.  We  need 
one  that  Is  made  up  of  top  people  who  have 
authority  to  speak  and  to  make  commitments 
for  tlieir  organizations. 

Tiie  President  h.as  acted  to  bring  about  the 
long  overdue  coordination  of  federal  traffic 
safety  activities.  It's  time  that  business  co- 
ordinated its  efforts  in  this  field,  too.  And 
It's  time  for  clear  communication  between 
the  two. 
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Freeways  Enter  the  City 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    rENNS>T,VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1966 
Mr.  SAYLOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
many   dlsapixjlntments   experienced   by 
District  of  Columbia  planners  striving 
for   a   solution    to   ever-growing   traffic 
problems,  all  responsible  officials  and  in- 
terested citizens  should  Insist  upon  the 
most  careful  overall  study  of  present  and 
future  needs  before  permitting  a  ven- 
ture into  further  debacles  such  as  the 
puPont    Circle    underpass    epLsode.    In 
that  notorious  ca.se  pedestrian  and  ve- 
hicular traffic  at  one  of  Washington's 
busiest  zones  was  disrupted  for  months 
that  went  into  yeais  in  deference  to  con- 
struction  of   automobile   and   streetcar 
tumiels:  lo  and  behold  the  streetcar  was 
soon    thereafter    taken    off    the    streets 
and  Its  pas.sageway  under  the  circle  was 
summarily   discarded    as    valueless   for 
routing  traffic  of  any  kind. 

About  a  decade  ago  a  Boston  architec- 
tural firm  was  assigned  the  task  of  de- 
ciding upon  a  route  to  bring  traffic  into 
the  Inner  Loop  from  the  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue corridor  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethesda. 
The  plan  was  designed  to  handle  traffic 
requirements  through  1980.  We  have 
since  come  almost  halfway  to  that  point 
In  history  and  there  is  still  a  question 
about  the  logical  way  to  make  the  con- 
nection. The  parkway  connection  with 
the  Beltway  through  Cabin  John  could 
at  least  ease  the  problem  if  it  went  any- 
where in  particular  in  Washington's 
direction,  but  Its  abrupt  termination  stiU 
leaves  its  value  in  doubt. 

What  If  the  final  determination  on  the 
North  Leg  of  the  Iimer  Loop  were  now 
entu-ely  settled  and  the  matter  of  han- 
dling traffic  no  longer  presented  a  prob- 
lem through  1980?  Washington  is  un- 
likely to  stop  growing  at  that  point; 
meanwhile  the  annual  output  of  cars  and 
trucks  already  is  exceeding  10  million 
units.  What  our  planners  are  someday 
going  to  have  to  concede— and  it  may  as 
well  be  at  this  tune— is  that  there  is  just 
not  enough  open  space  in  the  District  to 
continue  forever  building  highways  and 
freeways.  Instead  of  trying  to  find  new 
routes  to  bring  more  cars  into  the  Dis- 


trict, the  logical  approach  would  be  to 
find  ways  to  keep  them  out. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  rule  out  once 
and  forever  the  proposal  to  build  park- 
ing lots  at  public  expense,  a  plan  which 
would  only  invite  more  trouble  The 
projected  rapid  transit  system  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  Fringe  parking 
and  greater  u.se  of  public  transiwrtation 
systems  must  be  encouraged. 

The  Washington  Po.st's  Sunday  sup- 
plement, Potomac,  on  Julv  31  contained 
a  scholarly  analysis  of  frecwar-.s  and  their 
effect  upon  a  city's  social.  ae;Hlict;c  and 
economic  hfe.  Prc-cnted  by  Wolf'  Von 
Eckhardt,  the  iicwspapcr's  architectural 
critic,  the  article  is  required  readin"  for 
everyone  interested  in  the  District's  traf- 
fic problems.  I  misiht  sut?aest  parent!  et- 
ically  that  if  Mr.  Von  Eckhardt  is  not  a 
member  of  one  of  the  many  planning 
commissions  involved  in  Di.strict  traffic 
problems,  someone  in  command  should 
certainly  seek  to  obtain  his  services 
The  article  follows: 

Freeways  E.nter  the  Citt 
(By  Wolf  Von  Ecldiardt) 

AUTOS    VERSUS    PEOPLE? 

A   freeway   la  a  rood  from   four  to  twelve 
lanes  wide  constructed  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  cars,  trucks  and  buses.    It  has  three  essen- 
tial   characteristics.      1)    The    two   opposing 
streams  of  traffic  are  separated  by  a  strip  of 
and   or  some   other   divider.     2)    Access   is 
limited  to  interchanfres  with  special  lanes  to 
smooth  entrance  and  exit  of  vehicles.    3)  All 
intersecting  roads  are  senarated  In  different 
levels  to  eliminate  the  need  for  crossing  or 
turning  against  the  main  artream  of  traffic. 
The   difference   between   a  freeway   and   a 
paricway  Is— except  for  express  buses— com- 
mercial vehicles,  such  as  trucks,  are  excluded 
from  the  paricway  which  has  been  designed 
with    greater   attention    to   landscaping   and 
blending  Into  the  toijography. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  the"  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  six  ex-offlclo  rep- 
res.entatives  of  the  Federal  Government 
xmited  to  outvote  the  five  representatives  of 
the  citizenry  on  a  motion  to  proceed  with  a 
network  of  freeways  within  the  city  essenti- 
ally as  planned  twenty  years  ago. 

A  few  days  earlier,  the  six  federal  men  had, 
In  the  secret  councUs  of  a  Presidential  policy 
advisory  committee  on  Washington's  free- 
ways, reached  sudden  agreement.  It  waa 
prompted  by  three  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  highway  men : 

To  appease  the  Georgetown  establishment, 
they  agreed  to  spare  the  swanky,  emb:is.sy 
studded  area  west  of  Dupont  Circle.  The 
northern  leg  of  the  inner  loop  la  to  be  tun- 
neled under  K  Street. 

To  win  the  needed  swing  vote  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  they  promised  to  replace 
whatever  parkland  they  take  either  in  kind 
or  in  cash  and  to  do  their  share  to  realize 
the  ambitious  plans  for  a  more  magnificent 
Mall  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

And  to  make  the  citizenry  at  large  feel  a 
little  better  about  bulldozed  homes  and 
spoiled  parks  and  views,  they  promised  that 
Washington's  new  freeways  are  henceforth 
to  be  better  designed  than  the  ugly  concrete 
ribbons  we  already  have. 

But  what  Is  good  freeway  design  in  the 
city? 

"Whether  sunken  or  raised  or  level,  the 
positive  design  of  wide  roads  In  an  urban 
environment  is  an  almost  virgin  art."  says 
the  English  architect  Paul  Rltter  In  his  book 
Planning  for  Man  and  Motor. 

We  can  be  proud  of  some  of  our  scenic 
freeways,  designed  for  recreation  on  wheels. 
The  first  of  them,  the  Bronx  River  Parkway 
In  New  York,  designed  In  1916,  Is  still  one  of 
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the  most  attr.'.ctive.  Even  our  superb  Georg© 
XV^us.hington  Parkway  surpasses  it  only  b!! 
tomTc        '^^  breathtaking  views  of   the  Po- 

Our  ordinary,  utilitarian  freewavs  how- 
ever, bunt  with  90  percent  federai  money 
imder  the   Interstate  and  Defense  Hlphw.!y 

R*;  elv?  H  ''.f  •  "'"  -"'^^^  that-utlliuir,,-,;?. 
Rarely  do  they  respect  the  land.soare  wlh 
he  -ve  of  the  German  Autobahn  and  other 
hit-hways  In  Europe.  And  when  It  comes  ti 
bnd.^es  and  other  freeway  structrrc"  our 
highway  entjineers  usually  mr-ke  Neander- 
th.al  architecture  look  elegant  by  comparison. 
And  our  v'ban  freeways  are  t.erribl(--for 
exnmple,  look  .n  that  maze  of  cnnrro'TT^°. 

it;;:^Ur;d^^ '"^  "^^  "-'^  ^'- -  ^'^> 

People  gejierally  dre.ss  up  when  they  ;ro 
do^aitown.  They  acknowledge  an  affinUy 
between  civilization,  civility  and  cities  Our 
highway  engineers,  however,  .seem  to  regard 
citles-wlth  their  Uitricate  texture  of  bund- 
ing, streets,  parks,  piaza.s.  w.Uerfronts,  gar- 

^!'^'^  cherished  old  nelghborhoods-^nly 
bu^.^Z"''"''  obstacles  that  must  either  be 
as'llotime"  '"^""'  "'^'^  ^  '"-'^  —^ '« 

Tx-ifh  5"'^' "°  ""^  "^  <>^ls  country  has  come  up 
Ther»  f""'^^^'  well-behaved  urb:tn  freeway 
There   Is   no   de.slpn   for   any   American   city 

mrr  ^Zl  ^'^T""^  ''^  "^^^e  the  freeway  a 
part  of  the  urban  texture. 

A  growing  number  of  architects  and  city 
planners  fe.or  t.hat  it  can't  be  done.  They 
don  t  propose  to  outlaw  the  automobile  It 
has  given  people  an  unprecedented  freedom 
of  movement  which  could  never  be  taken 
away.  But  they  do  say  that  limited  access 
liT^r^-.^^^^^  necessary  to  expedite  mo»or 
the  cltv  '"'"''  '"**^^  ^""''^  "°  P'^"^  ''''■""" 
VL-'^fl  A"'"^  /''   ^a'-d-nosed,   practical   view 

hi  h/     ,  .*  '"'^'''  ^^^y  ^''''■'  ""^  ^'^o'-t-"  "i"st 
be  directed  toward  making  travel  bv  private 
automobile  a  luxury  r.ather  than  a  necessltv 
Everyone  seems  agreed  that  the  inner  city 
must  keep  and  if  possible  increa,>=e  the  num- 
ber of   people   who  live.   work,   do   business 
enjoy  culture  and  pay  taxes  there.     But    so 
runs  the  argument,  if  increasing  numbers  of 
downtown  workers  and  shoppers  mean  more 
cars— these   cars,    moving    on    freewavs    and 
standing  on  parking  lots  and  in  garaces    re- 
duce rather  than  increase  the  space  for  peo- 
ple to   live  and   work.     In  Los   Angeles    for 
Instance,  56  to  66  percent   (claims  varv)    of 
valuable   Inner   city   space   Is    already   given 
over  to  the  automobile,  moving  or  standing. 
Ergo:    Tlie  more  cars  you   bring  into  the 
city  the  more  you  hurt  its  chances  for  11  va- 
bliity.     viability     and     dynamic     economic 
growth.     The   thing   to  do.   these   practical 
people  assert,   la  to  shift  the  massive  effort 
now  made  to   build   Inner  city   freeways   to 
much  less  expensive  and  more  efficient  rapid 
transit     and     other     public     transportation 
Meanwhile,    stop    the    freewavs    at    the    city 
gates  and  distribute  car  traffic  over  a  vastly 
Improved  network  of  existing  streets— much 
as  in  the  sensitive  areas  of  the  human  body 
the  blood  Is  taken  from  arteries  into  caou'- 
laries. 

Improvement  of  existing  streets  and  roads 
within  the  city  has  been  neglected  In  recent 
years  because  it  Ls  cheaper  for  cities  to  build 
new  freeways  with  easily  acquired  federal 
money.  But  now.  cities  could  create  express 
streets  with  somewhat  limited  access  surh 
as  have  proven  very  successful  In  Berlin- 
computerized  traffic  regulation  based  on  tlie 
heaviest  demand— a  system  being  tried  In 
Toronto:  and.  ban  .street  parking,  a  move 
that  could  be  m.-de  po.ssibIe  by  more  off- 
street  parking  provisions  and  garages.  Tliis 
removal  of  p.arkcd  cars  on  streets,  of  course 
automatically  provides  additional  traffic 
lanes. 

Others,  however,  believe  that  good  design 
can  tame  freeways  In  the  city.  "New  vistas 
unfold  because  of  the  elevated  freeway."  saya 
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Lawrence  Halprln,  a  landscape  architect  and 
leading  freeway  design  consuffant.  "The 
great  vivid  skylines  of  the  city  can  be  seen 
.  .  .  particularly  at  dusk  when  the  tall  build- 
ings are  silhouetted  against  the  setting  ena 
and  the  lights  are  beginning  to  flick  on  In 
random  patterns  against  the  black  forms." 
Halprln,  whose  book.  Freeways,  will  soon 
come  off  the  press,  agrees,  however,  that 
"the  rural  freeway,  when  It  enters  the  city, 
must  change  Its  rules."  "nils  means,  he 
says,  that  wide  embankments  with  shrub- 
bery, grass  and  plantings  are  out  in  built-up 
urban  cores.  "It  must  Integrate  into  a 
traffic  architecture  whose  nature  is  one  of 
the  great  challenges  of  our  ttme  " 

Halprln  would  change  the  rules  "to  main- 
tain the  fine  grain  of  older  sections  of  our 
cltlee"  not  only  because  of  their  often  pic- 
turesque charm.  "Neighborhoods,"  he  says, 
"bring  many  of  the  virtues  of  the  small  town 
and  village  Into  the  overwhelming  scale  of 
the  metropolis  .  .  . 

"Unfortunately,  neglhborhoods  are  easily 
disrupted  and  destroyed  by  ploughing 
through  them,  particularly  If  they  are  oc- 
cupied by  groups  with  no  great  ability  to 
bring  presure  on  City  Hall." 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  tills  for  In- 
stance, when  our  highway  pl.anners  approach 
Takoma  Park.  As  presently  planned,  the 
ten-lane  North  Central  Freeway  would  split 
this  proud,  old,  Ughtly-knit  and  unusually 
diverse  community  right  In  half. 

Frequently  then  freeways  must  be  tiui- 
neled.  an  approach  the  highway  builders 
usually  oppose  not  only  because  It  Is  expen- 
sive, but  also  because  driving  through  a  tun- 
nel Is  an  unpleasant  experience.  Not  neces- 
sarily so,  says  Halprln.  Properly  designed, 
they  co\ild  have  all  th«  qualities  of  a  hand- 
some environment.  The  walls  might  be  lined 
with  bas-reliefs  and  other  works  of  art  to  be 
seen  in  motion,  as  In  the  vaults  of  the  Stock- 
holm subway.  Widths  of  tunnels  can  vary; 
light  might  be  brought  In  from  the  top;  and 
there  might  be  vast  underground  plazas  with 
shops  and  arcades,  theaters  and  restaurants 
and.  of  course,  parking  places. 

The  proposed  K  Street  tunnel,  which  will 
replace  the  North  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop, 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  do  Just 
that.  It  could  become  a  model  for  other 
dtlee  to  follow — an  example  to  the  world. 
In  fact,  on  how  America,  which  first  mass 
produced  automobiles,  now  proposes  to  cope 
with  them. 

Many  of  the  destructive  effects  of  free- 
ways can  be  avoided,  says  Halprln.  if  they 
follow  the  existing  street  pattern.  The 
existing,  local  street  can  be  preserved  as  a 
kind  of  shelf  with  the  freeway  depressed 
below  It.  This  technique  would  seem 
especially  applicable  In  Washington  where 
streets  and  avenues  are  unusually  wide.  But 
to  date  it  has  been  Ignored  because  the  high- 
way builders  design  freeways  for  country 
speeds  of  60  or  65  miles  per  hour.  This  re- 
quires wide  lanes  and  enormous  Interchanges, 
using  from  40   to   150  acres  of   urban  land. 

Halprln  feels  freeway  btillding  can  be  made 
an  Integral  part  of  city  btillding.  This,  in 
essence.  Is  what  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
plan  proposes.  It  would  not  ban  cars  from 
the  avenue  altogether,  but  route  the  heavy 
traffic  along  a  new,  submerged  expressway 
on  E  Street.  Above  that  expressway  (tun- 
neled under  the  Ellipse)  would  be  shelves 
lor  local  traffic  to  feed  Into  underground 
parking  garages.  Above  them  would  rise 
new  buildings  to  line  the  proposed  National 
Square  and  an  attractive  "belvedere,"  a  tree- 
shaded  overlook  with  outdoor  cafes  and 
restaurants. 

The  idea  of  making  transportation  arteries 
an  integral  ptu-t  of  city  building  Is  not  new. 
The  ideal  city  In  this  respect  Is.  of  course. 
Venice,  where  the  traffic  moves  quietly  on 
canals,  leaving  people  on  foot  undisturbed 
on  quiet  streets  and  piazzas  of  great  gran- 
deur and  beauty. 


Unfortunately,  we  cannot  substitute  cars 
and  trucks  for  gondolas  ajid  barges.  But  we 
can  serxirate  poojile  from  veilcJes  and  make 
the  ve.'ilculiir  ro.ids  a  part  of  tlie  cltyscape 
rather  than  a  disruptive  element. 

As  Halprln  points  out.  there  is,  provided 
we  re-illy  want  them  at  all.  no  one  solution 
to  freeways  in  the  city.  But  there  can  only 
be  one  aim:  The  city  must  come  first— tlie 
city,  not  as  a  traffic  problem  to  highway 
enclneer^ — but  as  a  good  place  to  live  and 
work.  It  must  be  a  worthwhile  place  to  go 
to  and  not  merely  to  go  through. 


Vietnam's  Free  Labor  Movement 
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■  Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  maiTcls  of  .■^outhca.'^t  A^ta  is  the  union 
movement  in  Vietnam.  Throimh  all  of 
the  adversity  of  the  pa^t  25  years  the 
Vietnamese  Federal tion  of  Labor  has 
never  failed  to  can-y  out  Its  functions 
and  to  assume  its  resix>iisibUiti(.'s. 

The  cooperation  of  the  American  labor 
movement  with  the  Vietnamese  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  Ls  another  milestone  in 
labor  histoiT- 

Meyer  Bernstein,  director  of  the  inter- 
national affairs  department  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  tells  the  story 
in  the  following  article  from  the  July 
1966  edition  of  the  AFL-CIO  Free  Trade 
Union  New.'^. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

SoLiD.\RiTY  With  Vietn.^m's  Free 

Labor  M)VT.ment 

(By  Meyer  Bernstein) 

Confusing  as  are  the  reports  from  Viet- 
nam— even  to  the  expcrus — there  Is  one  mat- 
ter upon  which  loud  and  cJeiu-  information 
l9  to  be  had  for  the  afiking.  And  that  Ls  with 
regard  to  existence  of  a  free,  democratic, 
effective  labor  movement. 

The  Vietnamese  Federation  of  Labor — CVT 
In  Its  French  Initials — is  without  question 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  worker  organiza- 
tions In  ail  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  has  to 
be  to  have  been  able  to  Eoirvlve  a  cold  war, 
the  Diem  dlctiitorshlp  and  a  succession  of 
military  governjnents. 

Not  only  ha.s  the  CVT  to  carry  out  the 
normal  functions  of  collective  bargaining. 
Including  striking — even  in  war  time — and 
training  its  leac!er.<;hip.  but  the  vtcisfiltudes 
of  the  struggle  for  Independence  have  com- 
pelled it  to  a.ssume  new  duties  such  as  the 
founding  of  communities  fur  refugees  from 
the  Comniuni.sts  and  Communist  overrun 
areas,  the  distribution  of  food,  the  establish- 
ment and  m.iintenance  of  primary  schools 
for  tta  destitute  members  and  the  like. 

For  tlie  mo6t  part  it  h;is  been  doing  all 
this  on  a  shoestring  budget.  Wages  are  low 
In  Vletmun— the  new  Es£o  agreement,  which 
took  tliree-quarters  of  a  year  to  negotiate. 
providee  a  ba.clc  wage  of  only  80  cents  a  day. 
The  dues  are  then  comparatively  low. 

With  the  e-scalation  of  the  war  there  has 
been  an  Incre-.ise  in  American  help.  The 
AID  program  now  provides  for  u.'K-ful  assist- 
ance which  almost  parallels  that  which  the 
Marshall  Phm  gave  to  the  German  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  when  it  w:us  rec*;tabllshed  upon 
the  ruins  of  Na^Lsm.  The  American  labor 
attaches  and   labor  adv1.sc>rs  In  Germany  In 


the  late  40's  and  early  50's  helped  get  the 
German  Federation  of  Labor  back  on  Its  twt. 
This  took  several  forms,  many  of  which  vmrc 
related  to  the  creation  of  a  labor  pre«;. 
"Welt  der  Arbeit"  Is  now  one  of  the  most 
useful  labor  newspapers  In  Europe.  And  it 
has  long  since  become  completely  inde- 
pendent of  outside  support. 

So  it  is  in  Vietnam.  The  U.S  AID  prr.t;ram 
has  donated  a  printing  press  U:>  the  CVT  and 
helps  in  other  ways. 

Rc-cently.  however,  botli  German  and  Amer- 
ican unions,  ;unong  others,  have  betTtm  to 
set  up  solidarity  programs  of  their  own  for 
the  CVT.  In  late  May  the  con^structiou  work- 
ers union  of  Germany  (Industnegework- 
schaft  Bau,  Steine,  Erdcni  after  consulting 
with  the  CVT  U)  ascertain  what  was  the  most 
needled,  purchased  typewTlters,  motor  hikes, 
an  addressograph.  a  movie  projector,  and  an 
automobile  for  shipment  to  Vietnam.  For- 
tunately. Just  at  this  time,  the  Gei-man  gov- 
ernment's contribution  of  a  hospital  ship  Is 
leaving  for  Southeast  Asia.  So,  the  construc- 
tion workers  union's  gifts  wUl  have  free 
transportation. 

The  DGB  (German  Federation  of  Labor) 
has  made  a  financial  contribution  to  the 
Vietnamese  labor  unions. 

The  Priedrich  Ebert  Foundation  In  Ger- 
many, which  is  closely  tied  with  the  labor 
movement — Its  director  comes  from  tlie 
DGB — has  stepped  up  Its  Interest  Ln  Viet- 
nam. Up  to  now  its  activities  have  primarily 
been  of  an  educational  nattu-e.  Inviting  for 
example  Vietnamese  unionists  to  make  study 
trips  to  Germany.  A  new  and  enlarged  pro- 
gram Is  now  being  proposed. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  Union  has  sent 
medicine  from  stocks  available  In  Detroit. 
The  United  Steelworkers  has  a  dual  pro- 
gram: First,  as  a  result  of  a  visit  to  Vietnam 
It  noticed  the  need  for  a  midmornlng  snack 
at  the  schools  maintained  by  tJie  CVT  for 
children  of  Its  members.  These  consist  of 
one  or  two  rooms  in  the  21  one  or  two-story 
social  centers  scattered  through  the  coimtry. 

Several  of  these  centers  were  built  by  the 
GermanB  ■with  the  help  of  Vietnamese  union 
workers'  volunteers.  One  of  the  newest  and 
best  Is  located  In  the  dock  area  of  Saigon. 
The  children  obviously  don't  have  enough 
healthful  food  to  eat.  So.  the  Steelworkers 
proposed  sending  sterilized  canned  chocolate 
milk  for  distribution  by  the  CVT  to  these 
children.  The  union  made  an  appeal  to  Its 
locals  for  fimds.  More  than  $13,000  was 
collected. 

The  milk  Is  being  sent  through  CARE, 
which  can  get  a  rebate  on  shipping  charges 
from  our  foreign  aid  program.  The  first 
shipment  left  In  May  and  the  rest  will  be 
made  at  regular  Intervals.  In  addition  the 
union  has  turned  over  to  the  CVT  800  school 
kits  consisting  of  pencils,  notebooks,  crayons, 
etc.  which  are  In  stock  at  CARE  warehouses 
in  Saigon. 

The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists also  has  a  Vietnam  aid  program,  as  doee 
the  International  Union  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation program  started  on  a  different  level. 
The  vast  Increase  In  shipping  to  Vietnam 
caused  an  enormous  tie-up  In  the  docks  of 
Saigon  and  lesser  ports.  Ships  had  to  wait 
weeks  before  they  could  be  unloaded.  Union 
president  Thomas  W.  Gleason  went  to  Viet- 
nam as  a  consultant  to  AID.  He  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  to  ease  the 
shipping  crisis  and  he  offered  the  services  of 
half  a  dozen  of  his  own  staff  people  at  hlfl 
union's  exp>ense  to  help  put  his  recommenda- 
tions Into  effect. 

Of  necessity,  then,  his  program  affected 
dockworkers.  The  problem  was  to  raise  their 
productivity;  but  this  could  be  done  not  only 
by  setting  up  new  processes  but  also  by 
establishing  new  working  rules  and  by  asso- 
ciating the  workers  and  their  union  more 
closely  with  the  solution  of  dock  problems. 
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This  had  led  to  many  collective  bargaining 
reforms  and  luis  Improved  the  condition  of 
dock  labor. 

Tliese  and  similar  efforts  are  all  paying 
enormous  dividends.  But  they  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  what  could  and  should  be 
done.  They  In  fact  represent  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  kind  of  aid  which  the  Amer- 
ican government  and  the  American  unions 
contributed  towards  the  strengthening  of  the 
German  and  Japanese  unions  after  World 
War  II. 
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Mr.  SICKLES.     Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  K 
A.  Gallagher,  president  of  Western  Union 
International,  Inc.,  has  written  a  very 
enli'/htenin?    letter    to    the    Honorable 
Rosel  H.  Hyde,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Commimlcations  Commission,  concern- 
ing the  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
proposed  U.S.  satellite  earth  stations.    In 
brief,  It  suggests  that  the  current  con- 
troversy   about    who    should    own    and 
operate  tlie  stations  be  resolved  by  estab- 
lishing joint  ownership  by  the  author- 
ized     communications      carriers      and 
Comsat,  with  the*  managerial  functions 
entrusted  to  Comsat. 
The  letter  follows: 
Western  Unton  In'ternationai,.  Inc., 

New  York.  N.Y..  July  7,  1966. 
Hon.  RosEX  H.  HvDE. 

Chairrrian,    Federal    Communications    Com- 
mi'^'icTt,  Wa-IUyt^ton,  DC. 

De,\r  CIIA1RM.^N  Hyde:  Notwithstanding  the 
Commission's  prompt,  affirmative  interim 
decision  rcRarding  the  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  three  initial  satellite  earth  sta- 
tions m  the  United  SUtes.  questions  regard- 
ing earth  stations  are  still  very  much  before 
the  Commission. 

The  earth  station  controversy  shows  no 
signs  of  abatement  and.  indeed,  appears  to 
be  increasing  in  intensity.  It  Is  in  the  na- 
tion s  Interest  for  lt.s  telecommunications  In- 
dustry to  come  forward  with  constructive 
harmonious  proposals  for  the  Commission's 
consideration  as  an  alternative  to  the 
mounting  conflicting  claims  and  applica^ 
tlons. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  recom- 
mend .some  middleground  on  which  the  en- 
tire industry  can  join  in  resolving  the  earth 
suition  controversy  by  a  willingness  to  com- 
promise Individual  corjK-rate  positions  In 
order  to  advance  United  States  telecommuni- 
cations policies. 

BACKGROUND 

Since  August  1964,  more  than  1.500  pages 
Of  pleadings  and  applications  relating  to  the 
satellite  earth  .station  controversy  have  been 
uied  with  the  Commlcsion.  Many  thousands 
ot  dollars  and  untold  hours  of  elTort  have 
oeen  spent  by  the  Indu.nry  in  advocacy  dupll- 
cate  engineering  analyses,  surveying  for  sta- 
tion sit^s  and  countless  other  related  tasks 
n„hn  'J'i^^tlonable  whether  the  resulting 
public  benefit*  are  commensurate  with 
offirf  """I"^^"-    C°nfll"'ng  applications 

tT.  ^".k!!'**^''  ^^•■'^^"  ■''"^  *h«  fi^th  station  in 
tne  Caribbean  area  are  now  before  the  Com- 
mission, with  more  yet  to  come. 
Positions  were  taken  before  the  Commis- 


sion in  its  proceeding  in  Docket  No  15735 
regarding  the  three  inlUal  earth  sutions  by 
the  following  common  carriers  and  an  asso- 
ciation of  carriers:  American  Telephone  and 
Telegnaph  Company  (AT&T).  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corporation  (Comsat)  Ha- 
waiian Telephone  Company  (Hawaiian)'  rrr 
World  Communications.  Inc  (ITT)  RCA 
Communications,  inc.  (RCA),  Western 
Union  International.  Inc.  (WLT),  and 
United  St.ites  Independent  Telephone  As- 
sociation (USITA).  The  initial  positions  of 
these  organizations  re:;arding  earth  stations 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)    Com.-at— exclusive  ownership  and  on- 
eration  by  it:  ^  ' 

lb)  WUI  and  RCA— joint  carrier  owner- 
ship; 

rc)  AT&T,  Hawaiian,  and  USITA— joint 
Comsat-carrier  ownership;  and 

(d)   IIT— individual  carrier  ownership. 

These  capsule  summaries  are  not  intended 
to  portray  or  detract  from  the  complete 
position  of  each  organization  which  Is  on 
record  with  the  Commission.  The  Initial 
position  of  each  organization  has  remained 
basically  unchanged,  although  certain  vari- 
ations have  evolved:  witness  the  ITT-RCA- 
\VLI  joint  applic.ition  for  a  fourth  earth 
siatlon  In  the  southeastern  United  States 

On  May  12.  1965.  the  Commission  an- 
nounced an  interim  two-year  policy  au- 
thorizing Comsat  exclusivelv  to  own  and 
operate  the  three  Initial  satellite  earth  sta- 
tions   to    be    located    In    northeastern    and 

nnitin'^.^"''  P''"'*  °f  the  continental 
United  States  and  in  Hawaii.  The  Commis- 
sion's Interim  policy  was  expressly  condi- 
tioned so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  position  of 
any  communications  common  carrier  In  the 
future  involving  final  determination  of  earth 
station  ownership  and  operation. 

Following  the  Commission's  Interim  de- 
cision regarding  the  three  initial  stations 
these  events  occurred: 

(a)  Comsat  requested  exclusive  authori- 
zation for  a  fourth  earth  station  in  the 
southeastern  United  States  and  a  fifth  sta- 
tion in  the  Caribbean  area; 

(b)  ITT  requested  authority  for  its  own 
Caribbean  station,  and  indicated  no  objec- 
tion to  Joint  participation  by  the  other  in- 
ternational public  service  carriers-  WUI  and 
RCA  each  requested  Joint  participation;  and 

(c)  RCA,  WUI  and  ITT  filed  a  Joint  appli- 
catioii  for  a  station  In  the  southeastern 
United  States  and  Invited  participation  by 
any  other  authorized  International  carrier 
except  Comsat. 

The  earth  station  controversy  is  flamine 
anew.  ° 

Comsat.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  (VTOTCo)  and  AT&T  have  for  ex- 
ample, each  petitioned  to  deny  the  Joint 
southeastern  application  of  ITT.  WUI  and 
RCA.  AT&T's  objection,  baslcallv  technical 
was  accompanied  by  a  request  for  partici- 
pation In  this  joint  station.  AT&T  and 
Comsat  have  each  petitioned  to  denv  ITT's 
application  for  a  Caribbean  earth  station. 
On  the  other  hand,  RCA  and  WUI  have  re- 
quested participation  in  this  Caribbean  sta- 
tion. 

Comsat's  application  for  a  Caribbean  earth 
station  has  been  met  with  separate  petitions 
to  deny  filed  by  WUI,  RCA,  ITT  and  AT&T 
respectively.  Finally.  AT&T,  ITT.  RCA.  WUI 
and  WUTCo,  have  each  separately  petitioned 
to  deny  Comsat's  application  for  a  south- 
eastern station. 

This  complicated  situation  has  become 
.'iT.^^lf  JSi''^'"^  ^y  separate  applications  by 
AT&T,  ITT  and  WUI  for  authority  to  join  In 
the  laying  of  a  transistorized,  high-capacity 
submarine  cable  connecting  the  Carrlbbean 
area  with  Florida.  Comsat  has  opposed 
these  applications. 

Adversary  pleadings  are  mounUng  rapidly 
and  voluminously  in  the  Commission's  flies 
Carriers  formerly  conceding  some  role  to 
Comsat  In  earth  station  planning  and  opera- 
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tion  have  become  more  adamant  against 
Comsat  partlc!j>ation.  Before  there  if  any 
further  hardening  of  op;>.sing  positions, 
WUI  suggests  a  re-evaluation  of  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  all  Interested  authori^-cd 
commuiilcr.tions  carriers  ^s-ith  the  view 
toward  compro.mislng  individual  corixjrate 
yiewiwints.  This  compromise  would  'be  m 
the  public  interest,  in  the  interest  of  natiomi 

frt  ,'2^\""'^  '"  ^''^  furtherance  of  sound 
l-nited  !bt,ites  tolecommunications  policies. 

WUI'S     PROI'OS.U, 

Tlie  Communications  Satellite  Act  provides 
the  Commission  with  a  choice  of  alternative 
methrxis  of  ownership  and  ojxration  of  earth 
foUo^"''     "^^'^  ^"^  ^'"^  ^''^"  p:iraphra£ed  as 

ftn'tic^'f /!^?.P'"?"'''°"^  °^  ""^  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act,  Comsat  alone,  or  one  or 
more  carriers,  or  Com.sat  and  one  or  more 
earners  may  be  licensed  lis  the  sole  owner 
and  operator  of  earth  stations.' 
"Comsat  and  one  or  more  carriers"  is  the 
obvious  middle  ground  on  which  the  industry 
can  unite  in  common  purpose  and  joint  nur- 
EUit  of  tlie  statutory  goals  as  declared  by 
CongresB  in  the  S.-^itellitc  Act. 

The  wisdom  .and  foresight  of  the  Congress 
in  providing  the  Commission  with  the  alter- 
mttiye  guidelines  for  earth  station  ownen,hln 
en:ible  us  to  submit  this  comi>romise  proposal 
Joint  ownership  of  all  satellite  earth  sta- 
tioris.  Within  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction 
by  Com.sat   .and   autliorized  communic^Uioni 
carriers  is  the  answer  to  the  current  contro- 
versy.    The    joint    owners    could    designate 
Comsat  as  their  managerial  agent  for  the  con- 
struction and  oi>eration  of  tliese  stations  in 
much  the  same  fa.shion  as  the  signatories  to 
the   August    1964   multi-nation   communica- 
tions   sateni<.e    Agreement    have    appcinted 
Comsat  the  manager  of  the  space  segment. 
A  consenrus  on  this  solution  should  be  at- 
tainable in  the  public   inUrrcst  since   it  in- 
volves less  compromise  of  prevlou.slv  advanced 
positions  than  any  other  solution  that  comes 
to  mmd.     Conis.'.t,   with  the  assistance  and 
guidance  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Uie 
Commission,   has    already   demonstrated   the 
feasibility    of    multi-nation    ownership    and 
operation     of    the    space    segment,     AT&T 
Hawaiian,  ITT.  RCA.  WUI  and  USITA  have' 
at    one    time    or    another,    suggested    Joint- 
carrier    ownership,    and    In    most    instance^ 
with  some  form  of  participation  by  Comsat.' 
Jouit  earth  station  ownership  by  the  au- 
thorized communications  carriers  and  Com- 
sat, with  the  manngeria:  functions  enlruned 
U>  Comsat,  will   be  both  feasible  and   bene- 
ficial.   Potential  conflicts  of  Interest  will  be 
obviated  and  concerted  industry  efforts  will 
be  channeled  toward  att.ainment  of  the  na- 
tional telecommunications  p^licy. 

This  Joint  earth  station  owuerthip  in  the 
United  States  would  obviate  a  possible  pro- 
liferation of  redundant  st.itions  bv  competi- 
tive Interests  and  would  also  facilitate  com- 
mon earth  station  enlrv  points  in  the  U-'ted 
States  for  communications  from  abroad  with 
resulting  operating  efficiencies  for  ovcseaa 
telecommunications  entities. 

Additionally,  Joint  ownerehip  would  dis- 
pose of  the  problem  of  diverse  ownership  of 
different  stations  In  the  United  suites  wh:  h 
could  be  disruptive  of  the  system  because 
the  individual  owner,  be  it  Com.'at  or  an  au- 
tliorized communications  carrier,  might  b" 
inclined  to  favor  its  own  station  without  re^ 
gr.rd  to  overall  system  efficiency. 

Multiple-carrier    ownership    of    the    earth 
stations   in   the   United   States  will   be   con- 
sistent with   the   multiple-nation   participa- 
tion in  the  existing  European  earth  stations 
The  success  of  the  global  satellite  system  is 


« Asher  H.  Ende,  Deputy  Chief,  Common 
earner  Bureau.  Address  before  IEEE  Inter- 
national  Communications  Conference  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  June  15, 1966  (EmDlia- 
Els  added;. 
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dependent  not  only  upon  tbe  cooperation 
of  the  many  participating  sovereign  nations 
but  alao  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  tele- 
oonununlcationa  Industry  In  this  country. 

//  (xxyperation  cannot  be  attained  at  home, 
it  cannot  be  expected  abroad.  Cooperation 
by  entitles  with  different  interests  Is  the 
touchstone  for  attainment  of; 

[T|he  policy  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish. In  conjunction  and  in  cooperation  with 
other  countries,  as  expeditiously  as  practic- 
able a  ccmmercial  comnnvinicntior.s  satellite 
system,  as  part  of  an  improved  gi'jbal  com- 
munications network,  which  will  be  respon- 
sive to  public  nred.s  and  national  objectives. 
which  will  serve  the  ccmminication  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
and  which  will  contribute  to  world  peace  and 
understanding.  Communlc.itiijns  S»-.te:Ute 
Act.  Section  102ial . 

If  the  United  States  telecommiinic.itions 
Industry  will  join  together  In  a  coperutive 
endeavor  to  attain  "peace  and  undersuind- 
Ing"  on  the  earth  station  question,  a  meet- 
ing might  be  convened  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Commission  to  work  out  the  details  for 
joint  earth  station  ownership  by  Comsat  and 
all  eligible  qualified  carriers  serving  the  pub- 
lic and  Government,  and  for  management 
of  the  stations  by  Comsat. 

Pending  possible  resolution  of  this  matter 
along  the  Unee  outlined  herein,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  pursue  our  present  course  of 
action  In  promoting  the  Joint  application  for 
a  southeastern  station  with  our  co-applicants 
and  In  opposing  exclusive  single-entity  sta- 
tions. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  to  all 
organizations  named  herein  together  with 
thoee  business  and  labor  leaders  concerned 
with  OTersees  telecommunications  named  in 
the  Report  and  Recommendations  to  Senate 
and  House  Commerce  Committees  of  April 
1966  by  the  Intragovernmental  Committee  on 
International  Telecommunications  (see  At- 
tachment). All  Interested  organizations  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  their 
Tlews  to  the  Commission  concerning  the  sug- 
gestions In  this  letter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E.    A.    G.AL1..\CKER 

Attachment. 

ATTACHMENT 

Mr.  Joeeph  A.  Belme.  President.  Commiml- 
eatlona  Workers  of  America,  1925  K  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Harold  S.  Geneen.  President,  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation. 
320  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York  10023. 

Mr.  Douglaa  S.  Guild,  President,  HawaUan 
Telephone  Company.  P.O.  Box  2200.  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii  96805. 

Mr.  Elmer  L.  Hageman,  President,  Commer- 
cial Telegraphers  Union,  1025  IXipont  Circle 
BtUldlng,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Howard  B.  Hawkins,  President,  RCA 
Communications,  Inc..  66  Broad  Street,  New 
York.  New  York  10004. 

B4r.  Frederick  R.  Kappel,  Chalrmaji,  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compajay,  195 
Broadway,  New  York.  New  York  10007. 

Mr.  James  McCormack,  Chairman,  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation,  1900  L 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Mr.  RusoeU  W.  McPall,  President,  The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  60  Hud- 
son Street.  New  York.  New  York  10013. 

Mr.  James  R.  McNltt.  President.  ITT  World 
Communications  Inc..  67  Broad  Street,  New 
York.  New  York  10004. 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Nenzel,  President,  United 
States  Independent  Telephone  Association, 
426    13tli    Street.    N.W..    Washington     DO 

aooM. 

General  David  Samoff,  Chairman,  Radio 
Oorporatl<m  of  America,  30  RockefeUer  Plaza, 
New  York,  New  York  10020. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  SeUy.  President.  American 
CommunloatloDa  AssodaUon,  18  Jobn  Stieet^ 
New  York,  New  York  10038. 
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Tuesday,  August  9.  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Stx^aker,  today 
North  American  Aviation.  Inc.,  and  the 
city  of  Lon;;  Beach  arc  announcing 
jointly  the  establishment  of  that  cor- 
poration's ocean  systems  research  and 
development  center  at  Lon^  Beach.  Tliis 
move  highlights  the  city's  hospitality  not 
only  to  new  industry,  but  al.so  Its  Ideal 
capabilities  for  support  of  both  govern- 
mental and  private  cntei-pnse  activities 
In  oceano£^raphy,  oceanology  and  related 
endeavors. 

The  followlnc;  news  dl.spatch  contains 
full  details  regarding  the  new  center: 

Lo.MG  Be.ach.  C.\Lir.,  August  9.  1966  —North 
American  Avl.ition  Inc  ,  wlU  establish  the 
Nation's  newest  and  most  mtxlem  ocean  sys- 
tems rese-TTch  and  devlopmetit  cent-er  on  the 
waterfront  here. 

The  announcement  today  followed  a  Long 
Beach  City  Council  action  to  tease  the  former 
Navy  lar.dir.E;  aaid  facility  to  N'(jrth  American 
Aviation  and  l<<  m'Klify  the  nir;rier:i  structure 
to  provide  38.800  square  feet  of  office,  lab- 
oratory, and  cnTi.netrlng  space. 

The  facility  will  also  serve  as  headquarters 
for  ocean  syrtenxs  operations  (OSO) .  the  cor- 
poration's niaj-mo  and  undersea  business  arm. 

Under  terms  of  the  prop<j6cd  agreement. 
NAA  will  leave  the  f.'ioUUy,  b.'usln  and  park- 
ing area  for  a  term  of  5  years  with  options  of 
3  and  2  years. 

Frank  G  Compton,  general  manager  of 
OoO.  and  a  vice  president  of  North  American's 
autonetlcs  division  said  the  city-owned  fa- 
r  .Ity  will  house  administrative,  engineering, 
and  sclentl.'ic  aftiviiy. 

The  landine,  built  in  19G.0  at  the  oost  of 
more  than  $5  million,  has  a  6 -acre  water 
area  encloeed  by  two  concrete  moles. 

North  American  Aviation  recently  an- 
nounced it  will  build  a  submersible  "work 
boat"  with  diver  lockout  features  and  capable 
of  operation  at  depths  to  2.000  feet,  the  first 
of  a  new  generaiion  of  high-perfcimiance 
underwater  vehicles. 

The  new  ixxxt  Is  scheduled  for  launching 
late  in  1967.  It  wll  be  built  at  NAA's  fa- 
cUitiee  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  tested, 
launched  and  based  at  the  L<jng  Beach  fa- 
cility. 

City  ofRcials  hailed  the  aerospace  firm's  de- 
cision to  locate  here  as  another  significant 
step  toward  establishing  Long  Beach  as  a 
major  oceanographic  center 

"We  are  verv-  pleased  Uiat  Nc«-th  American 
Aviation  has  chosen  Long  Beach  as  the  site 
for  their  ocean  operations."  said  city  man- 
ager John  R,  Maasel,  '"We  are  fully  con- 
vinced, as  Is  North  American,  and  many 
other  U.S.  firrrLs.  that  ocean  exploration  and 
the  development  of  Its  vast  resources  is  a  new 
frontier  with  great  promise." 

Compton.  whose  administrative  and  en- 
gineering offices  are  temporarily  located  at 
North  American's  Santa  Ana  plant,  said  the 
Long  Beach  facility  is  ideally  located  for  en- 
gineering and  teet  activity.  He  emphasized 
that  no  manufacttirlng  will  be  done  at  the 
Long  Beach  site. 

"It  iB,  In  my  opinion,  the  best  location  for 
marln«  research  and  development  work  In 
tb«  NaOcn."  Ootnpton  said.    "The  location  la 


In  one  of  the  groat  maritime  cities  of  the 
country." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  facility  Is  strategi- 
cally located  near  deep  water  as  well  as  tiie 
varied  reeoiirccs  of  the  southern  California 
metropolitan  area. 

Iiuti;UIy.  the  OSO  faciUties  will  be  staffed 
by  about  250  to  300  engineers,  scientists,  and 
supporting  personnel. 

"North  .Vnerican  Aviation  has  be<"n  en- 
gaged in  desi^Ti  and  development  of  under- 
sea equiijnieiit  and  study  of  techniques  In  all 
ocean  science  and  engineering  fields  for  sev- 
eral years,  our  em;}iiasis  at  tills  time  Is  on 
meeting  AHD  technological  challenges  and 
requueineiu.s  coinnion  to  the  many  estab- 
lished and  enierinng  fields  In  underwater 
technology."  Compton  said. 

"We  are  engaged  in  development  of  a  va- 
riety of  manned  and  unmanned  projects  and 
unrler.vaicr  wor's  techn-.riiiee  for  oonxniercial, 
defense,  and  scientific  undersea  program.  In 
fact,  all  of  the  company's  experience  and  ad- 
vanced tecliiioloijy.  to  which  several  of  Its 
operating  divisions  contribute,  gives  our 
ocean  s;,-ste:ns  operations  a  complete  re- 
search, development,  and  production  capabil- 
ity." Compton  added. 

Occupancy  of  tlie  Ixjng  Beach  facility  is 
planned  for  next  Mivrch,  when  modifications 
to  the  building  are  completed. 

The  building's  interior  will  require  some 
remodeling  to  accommodate  the  OSO  offices 
and  laboratories.  No  changes  are  planned  for 
the  building's  exterior  and  landing. 

The  landing  Is  situated  next  to  an  area 
where  the  city  is  building  a  114-acre  addition 
to  the  downtown  shore  where  It  Is  to  be  de- 
velofjed  Into  a  Sylvan-sea  setting  with  a  ma- 
rine musetim  and  other  facilities. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Glendale,  Calif.,  News-Press  recently  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  how  successful  the 
policy  of  building  bridges  to  Communist 
nations  has  been. 

The  News-Press  finds  that  the  policy  of 
trading  with  and  aiding  Communist  na- 
tions is  completely  unsuccessful,  as  it 
titled  In  its  August  1,  1966,  editorial  en- 
titled "Ridiculous  Way  To  Fight  a  War." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  editorial. 

Ridiculous  Way  To  Fight  a  War 

It  Is  proper  to  ask  whether  the  current  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  of  America  toward 
the  enemy  is  "building  bridges"  or  burning 
them  behind  us. 

Neither  the  concept  nor  the  results  of  the 
program  are  new.  Nor  has  the  theory  that  If 
we  trade  with  and  aid  the  enemy  we  will  be 
rewarded  with  kindness  and  understanding, 
been  successful  In  the  areas  where  It  now  U 
applied. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  has  given 
Poland  $600  million  In  aid,  mostly  food,  since 
1957  under  this  concept.  Today  the  Polish 
government  has  cancelled  athletic  participa- 
tion with  the  United  States,  woos  North  'Viet 
Nam  and  says  there  Is  no  use  talking  about 
"building  bridges"  unless  we  stop  air  strikes 
and  ■withdraw  from  'Viet  Nam. 

About  a  month  ago.  the  President  boasted 
of  new  cultural  and  educational  exchanges 


with  Hungary,  Romania,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Bulg.oria.  He  was  "rewarded"  by  diatribes 
from  the  nations  when  they  met  for  the  re- 
cent Wiu-saw  Pact  conference.  "Bridges"  to 
East  Germany  have  resulted  In  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Berlin  Wall  closer  to  West  Berlin 

Now  to  compound  the  absurdity,  the  State 
Department  has  "rela.xed"  travel  restrictions 
for  Americans  so  they  can  visit  more  Iron 
Curtain  countries. 

The  re;isoning  is  perplexing.  So  far  the 
bridges  we  have  built  are  all  one  way  we  are 
extending  aid  to  nations  that  in  turn  extend 
It  to  North  Viet  Nam  and  the  Iron  Curtain 
nations  have  not  even  acknowledged  that 
they  will  permit  more  travel. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OP   TKNNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9, 1966 
Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  explanation  of  our 
position  in  Vietnam,  written  by  a  young 
Memphis  man  who  was  recently  wounded 
in  the  fighting  over  there. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Cpl.  DeWitt  Mosby,  U.S  Ma- 
rme  Corps.  He  speaks  with  a  certain 
angry  tolerance  about  the  "uninformed 
minority  who  create  generalities  con- 
cerning a  war  they  know,  and  are  willing 
to  learn,  nothing  about." 

But  he  also  .speaks  of  treaties  and 
agi  cements,  and  he  voices  the  realization 
that  the  .self-determination  for  freedom 
by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  would  be 
utterly  useless  without  our  help. 

Corporal  Mosby  is  only  21  years  old. 
yet  he  speaks  from  the  experience  of 
combat  and  with  a  compassion  for  the 
people  of  southeast  Asia.  He  voiced  his 
thoughts  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  and 
excerpts  were  printed  in  the  Commercial 
Appeal 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
this  article  at  tWs  point  in  my  remarks: 

IFro.ni  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Aug.  7.  1966] 
Mi-.!i'His  M.^p.iNE  IN  Vietnam  Soc.n-ds 
Tru.mfkt   op  His  Own 
A  Memphis  Marino,  recentlv  wounded  and 
fed  up  with  the  chantin,:?  charges  of  anti- 
Vietnam  War  demonstrators,  talks  back  In  an 
open  letter  home— because,  he  said,  it's  time 
to  talk  back. 

Cpl.  DcWitt  Mosby.  son  of  Mrs.  .Tanc  Mosby 
of  1118  Craft,  sent  the  letter  to  his  mother 
before  he  v.as  sli-htly  wounded  l.ist  month 
in  Operation  Hastings. 

"It  has  become  a  m;.tter  of  courFc  for  mili- 
ary personnel  to  dismiss  demonstrations 
Wth  a  disgusted  .rroan  and  an.  'Oh,  not  that 
again.'  shrug,  before  rcturnlnf-  to  the  more 
Important  task  of  fighting  the  war. 

"All  too  often  we've  allowed  an  uninformed 
minority  to  create  generalities  concerning  a 
war  they  know,  and  are  willing  to  learn 
nothing  about.  We've  sat  quietlv  bv  while 
youngsters  have  -slandered  and  ridlni'led  our 
commander-in-chief  and  we've  looked  on  in 
total  disbelief  n.s  they  degraded  our  ellorts 
to  protect  their  liberty  which  fives  them  the 
freedom  to  do  thusly.    Perhaps  the  time  has 


come  to  defend  our  position  to  friend  and  ad- 
versaries alike. 

"News  reaches  us  that  we  sUnd  accused  of 
countless  crimes  against  the  civilian  popu- 
lace. •  •  •  Historians  will  note  that 
throughout  history  In  every  major  war  inno- 
cent people  have  needlessly  cUed.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  aftermath  of  war.  No  one  Is 
naive  enough  to  believe  that  Innocents  are 
not  hiut  in  the  course  of  armed  hostilities 
but  we  try  to  be  men  of  discretion  In  tlic  n,  r- 
formanco  of  our  duties. 

"The  demonstrators  never  mention  the  in- 
nocents that  fall  victim  to  the  niaraiidn^g 
bands  of  Viet  Cong  guerrillas.  These  stu- 
dents can  never  fully  visualize  the  tragedy  of 
seeing  a  motherless  child,  whose  toncue  has 
been  severed  so  she  Is  unable  to  tell  of  the 
Viet  Cong  activities  or  the  cries  of  agony  from 
a  smoldering  village  that  shortly  before  was 
content  to  harvest  its  rice. 

"There  are  no  fiicts  mentioning  that  in 
some  areas  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  the  an- 
nual rice  crop  was  stolen  by  the  Viet  Cong 
and  never  a  word  about  the  Individuals  that 
are  plea.sed  to  see  an  American  Infantry  unit 
because  they  realize  the  unlawful  tax  levied 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  collected  by  force  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"We  are  here  to  defend  treaties  and  agree- 
ments we  made  in  1954,  and  we  realize  that 
these  people's  self  determination  would  be 
utterly  useless  without  our  help.  In  essence 
we're  here  to  give  the  Vietnamese  people  a 
chance  to  have  one  of  our  most  cherished 
possessions:   Freedom   *   •    *. 

"It  is  very  easy  for  a  man  in  a  brick  hou.se 
to  peer  through  a  window  and  sav  wolf,  but 
for  the  unprotected  tot  outside  the  danger 
is  real.  Therefore,  it  becomes  our  position 
to  turn  this  wolf  away,  be  It  by  frightening 
him  or  by  slaying  him.  The  man  who  would 
not  face  this  responsibility  must  ass-aredly 
seek  his  peace  in  the  flames  of  hell. 

"In  closing,  we  can  only  hope  that  these 
individuals  that  would  sell  out  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  the  American  mliitiur 
efforts  on  their  behalf  are  as  tolerant  of  us, 
when  we  return  home  to  defend  our  positions! 
as  we've  been  of  them." 

Corporal  Mosby,  21,  has  been  in  the 
Marines  foiu  years  and  in  Vietnam  since  last 
December.  He  is  to  come  home  in  a  few 
months. 
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cx^^rience.'^  -egrcgated  m  their  educational 

At  the  .same  time,  our  attempts  to  produce 
techniques  that  will  break  up  the  pattern 
of  racial  segregation  In  our  schooU  and  In 
our  hou.Mng  facilities  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  continuing  importance  of  programs  of 
urban  development  and  the  up-grading  of  all 
school^wherever  they  are  situated  The 
eiimiiaation  of  sl'ums  is  b.vmc  to  the  improve- 
ment of  family  life,  without  which  no 
amount  of  school  Integration  can  have  Its 
test  effect.  The  breaking  dox^'n  of  patterns  of 
sc^hool  se-regation  will  not  serve  It-s  intended 
purpose  if  existing  schools— especial Iv  those 
m  under-privileged  areas-are  not  improved 
in  physical  plant  curriculum,  and  facultv 

C  3n.scquently,  it  should  be  understood  "that 
any   plan   which   is   adopted   to  end   school 
serrregation  will  not  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults unless  it  is  related  to  larger  and  con- 
tinuing plans  to  end  slum  environments  and 
to  eliminate  all  those  conditions  which  con- 
tribute to  subsundard  education.    In  short 
w-e  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  half-measurea 
that  leave  the  roots  of  cultural  deprivation 
untouched.      The    State    of    Rhode"^  Island 
•which  has  recently  failed  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  many  Federal  programs  of  so- 
cial welf.ire.  cannot  expect  to  move  forward 
on  one  front  In  the  struggle  against  the  evil 
effects  of  poverty  and  racial  injustice 
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OP 
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School  Integration  Not  the  Only  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODX   ISUiND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reuiarks  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Providence 
R.I..  Visitor  of  August  5,  1966 : 
School  Integratiok  Not  thb  Only  Problem 

Here  In  Providence— as  elsewhere  in  Amer- 
ica—we are  experiencing  a  drive  to  end  de 
facto  segregation  In  our  schools  and  In  our 
living  areiis.  This  movement  has  Justice  and 
right  on  lt.s  side  and  every  effort  must  be 
nuade  to  bring  It  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  we  have  al- 
ways stood  In  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to 
win  fair  housing  for  all.  Similarly,  we  sup- 
port the  effort  to  break  the  patterns  of  racial 
segregation  which  imfalr  housing  practices 
have  produced  in  some  of  our  public  schools. 
The  bad  psychological  effects  of  segregation 
in  education  are  beyond  dispute.  The  les- 
sons of  democracy  cannot  properly  be  learned 
under  such  conditions.  And  the  future  of 
freedom  In  America  demands  that  no  group 
of  our  citizens  should,  in  their  most  forma- 


Mr.    DIGGS.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
unanimous    consent    I    include    In    the 
Record  excerpts  from  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  authoritative  addres.ses  on 
the  subject  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity to  become  available  as  our  Nation 
undertakes  the  responslblUty  of  making 
this  promise  a  reality.     Mi-.  Ramon  S 
Scruggs  was  for  long  years,  and  is  still 
counted,  one  of  Detroit's  most  effective 
and    distinguished    civic    and    business 
leaders.    He  is  public  relations  manager 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.    The  excerpts  of  his  address  before 
a  Phoenix  business  men's  dinner,  were 
published  In  the  Arizonla  State  Univer- 
sity Business  Bulletin  of  May  1966. 
Ot-R  Common  Problem  as  Amesicans 
(By  Ramon  S.  Scruggs*) 
For   more    than   30   years    I    have   been    a 
volunteer,  a  member  or  a  vice  president  of 
the  National  Urban  League.     I  knew  of  the 
League  when  It  had  one  small  office  and  a 
st.!iff  of  two  people.    Today,  It  has  more  than 
70    branches    In    30    sUtes.    more    than    500 
professional    workers,    and   6,000   volunteers. 
Also,  for  more  than  25  years  I  have  been 
employed  In  the  Bell  System,  most  of  the 
time  with  the  Michigan  BeU  Company.     I 
was  the  first  of  my  race  to  hold  a  manage- 
ment   position    In    that    company,    and    the 
company  hired  me  &  long  time  before  equal 
opportunity  became  a  key  word  in  employee 
recruiting. 

So,  my  associations  with  the  tJrtoen  League 
and  the  Bell  System  have  been  Important  for 
me.  They  have  enai>led  me  to  see  some 
problems   frcwn   both    sldee    of   the   fence — 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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from  the  "Inside."  by  being  part  of  the  so- 
ciety, from  the  view  of  the  Negro  who  thlufcs 
he  Is  ••outside." 

I  mention  this  brief  history  so  you  will 
understand  why  I  take  such  personal  pleas- 
ure In  the  cooperation  here  In  Phoenix  among 
mv  friends  In  the  Urban  Lengue  and  those 
at  Western  Electric.  I  am  svire  some  hard 
f.icts  of  life  will  be  learned  in  this  experi- 
ment. 

DIFTERENT  COMMUNITIES 

Some  of  these  facts  are  enumerated  by 
Theodore  White,  who  writes:  "One  cannot 
sjycak  ...  of  a  single  Ncsro  ccir.numity 
In  a  big  city.  Each  has  two  Negro  communi- 
tleo:  one  that  Is  beginning  to  achieve,  and 
another  that  Is  threatened  with  col!.;p;e  of 
all  human  values,  ali  dignity,  all  functions."  ■ 
Those  cooununlties  begin  from  different  as- 
sumptions In  dealing  with  white  people, 
they  have  different  expectations,  different 
points  of  view;  Just  as  the  white  commu- 
nity has  a  pliu-allsm  of  viewpoints  wr.iiin 
Its  racial  boimdarles. 

In  some  respects,  those  differences  In  Ne- 
gro communities  add  to  difficulties  of  un- 
derstanding between  whites  and  Negroes. 
Help  sometimes  gets  misinterpreted  as  being 
p>atronizing,  and  Inter-raclal  co-operation  is 
sometimes  labeled  as  "Uncle  Tomism." 

Our  struggle  to  know  each  other  as  hum.vn 
being  has  never  been  easy.  Our  cliches  abou: 
each  other  get  In  our  way  I  do  not  think 
all  white  men  are  named  Simon  Legree  at.d 
carry  a  whip — and  I  hope  you  do  not  tliink 
that  all  Negroes  shuffle,  or  are  fnn-'.o-.  ing, 
singing  and  dancing  folk  who  say  "yxsciih.  " 

X7NDERSTANDIMG  NEEDED 

We  are  at  a  time  when  we  do  not  ci.-ir'j 
shape  our  Ideas  to  fit  Into  some  prcconceiveU 
mold.  The  first  challenge  of  the  social  revo- 
lution to  American  business  m:inapoment  13 
to  understand  the  changing  nature  of  tl.at 
upheaval  before  we  start  to  talk  about  how 
to  meet  the  challenge  with  action. 

As  you  know,  the  equpi  rights  movement 
of  recent  memory  began  with  the  avowed 
purposes  of  making  secure  the  Negro's  clnl 
rights — the  right  to  vote,  to  education,  to 
bousing,  to  employment.  The  result  of  this 
non-violent  protest  has  been  more  law.  with 
more  teeth  in  It.  to  defend  equal  rights  than 
wo  ever  have  had  In  this  country.  Tliere 
has  been  some  Improvement.  North  and 
South,  In  equal  employment.  In  voting  regis- 
tration. In  desegregated  schooling  and  In  fair 
housing.  It  Is  at  least  a  start  in  the  right 
direction. 

O.K.  you  say.  why  Isn't  It  over?  What  else 
do  you  wjuat?  Well,  the  paradox — the  seem- 
ing oontradlctlon — Is  that  the  changes  have 
not  brought  what  Negroes  hoped  la  their 
hearts  the  changes  would  really  brine. 
Charles  Silberman  explains  It  this  way:  "Tlie 
push  toward  equality  of  opp>ortunity  has 
been  based  on  the  implicit  assumption  that 
something  approximating  equality  of  results 
would  follow.  It  hasn't,  nor  Is  It  likely  to."  • 
He  also  points  out  that  equality  of  results 
In  a  competitive  society  depends  on  entering 
tbe  competition  on  roughly  equal  terms.  He 
Kiys  that  the  harsh  fact  is  that  many  Negroes 
are  unable — or  unwilling — to  compete.' 
Some  observers  think  that  the  opportunity 
to  enter  society  Is  increasing  faster  than  the 
ability  of  the  mass  of  Negroes  to  enter.  A3 
the  doors  to  opportunity  open,  many  Negroes 
withdraw. 

BACKGKOtTND   Or   HESITANCT 

How  come?  Well,  there  are  sound  histori- 
cal reasons  for  this  hesitancy,  and  I  don't 
have  to  recite  here  the  history  of  the  last 
300  years.  Perhaps  I  can  help  explain  some 
of  the  hesitancy  In  telling  you  about  a  con- 
ference I  attended  recently  In  Washington. 
Leaders  of  big  business  were  on  hand  to  hear 
Vloe  President  Humphrkt  talk  about  equal 
opportunity.     The    Vice   President    said   ha 
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wanted  tis  to  go  out  and  talk  to  Negro  high 
school  and  college  students  about  the  op- 
portunity that  Is  becoming  available  in  our 
society.  He  wanted  us  to  raise  the  "believa- 
biiity"  of  these  young  people  In  the  facts  of 
equal  opportunity. 

The  Vice  President  said  this:  "For  a  long 
per.od  of  time.  Negroes  went  to  college,  got 
a  good  education  and  when  they  ended  up 
there  weren't  any  Jobs  for  them  and  If  they 
got  one.  they  generally  were  below  their  ca- 
pacity and  training.  So  after  a  hundred 
years  of  that  kind  of  reception  the  word 
sort  of  gets  out  that  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  how  well  trained  you  are,  if  you 
are  not  of  the  right  color  or  the  right  reli- 
gion, or  the  right  group,  you  are  not  going 
to  make  It." 

You  know  that  the  Vice  President  was 
right— that  the  "word"  has  been  out  a  long 
tune.  And  so  some  of  the  competitiveness 
and  ptruine  which  are  normal  In  some  young 
people,  have  been  dlniinlshed  In  many  Ne- 
groe.'i. 

The  Vice  President  thought  some  of  us  at 
that  meeting  could  help  spread  the  new 
word.  He  said  this:  "I  am  asking  you  to  go 
out  and  help  wash  away  cynicism  by  the 
example  of  your  challenges  and  by  citing 
your  experiences.  I  want  you  to  take  the 
message  that  a  new  day  Is  here."  I  have 
been  doing  that,  and  so  have  others.  It  Is 
not  an  easy  message  to  get  across.  Tiiere 
is  no  one  model  that  will  describe  how  you 
would  react  to  an  unusual  fact,  and  there 
Is  no  single  stereotjrpe  to  describe  how  Ne- 
groes will  react  to  hearing  this  message. 

SEM.^NTICS   INVOLVED 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  telling  this  story 
ct  opportunity  Is  that  it  falls  on  Negro  ears 
which  "hear"  it  differently.  Some  Negroes 
of  the  middle  class  hear  the  story  one  way, 
and  some  of  the  m.iss  of  Negroes  hear  !t  In 
another  way. 

Let  us  Illustrate  this:  Negroes  have  been 
moving  out  of  the  lowest  Income  groups  in 
phenomenal  numbers.  In  four  cities 
alone — New  York,  Chicago.  Los  .^nn;eles  and 
Allant,! — almost  a  half  million  Negroes  have 
entered  the  middle  cla.=s  Income  bracket  In 
the  last  15  years.  But  this  progress  has  not 
reached  the  large  majority  of  Negroes.  Let 
us  .analyze  these  masses: 

The  median  family  income  for  Negroes 
now  Is  about  $3800  a  year,  the  same  as  it 
was  10  years  ago: 

Last  year.  46  percent  of  Negro  families 
earned  less  than  $3000  a  year,  and  you  will 
recall  that  Is  the  poverty  line  set  by  som.e 
government  agencies; 

Negro  unemployment  for  at  least  half  of 
1965  w;vs  about  10  percent,  as  compared  with 
about  5  per  cent  for  white  men; 

.And  these  economic  facts  and  other  fac- 
tor.s  are  reflected  In  the  family  structure  of 
most  Negroes. 

We  are  paying  a  large  price  as  a  nation  for 
not  fully  utilizing  Negroes,  and  for  the  long 
years  in  which  opportunity  was  dented  the.-n. 
The  breakdowTi  of  many  Negro  families  Is 
belnij  p:ud  for  in  welfare  dependency  checks. 
The  lack  of  educational  facilities  is  being 
pnid  for  by  the  fact  that  almost  four  times 
as  many  Negroes  are  rejected  by  the  Army 
as  are  whites.  The  relationship  of  crime  to 
poverty  was  documented  in  New  York  state 
20  years  ago.  and  still  holds  true  today. 

HELEV.*NT     QUESTIONS 

I  think  we  have  some  questions  to  ask  of 
ourselves.  Can  we  Justifiably  expect  that 
sub-poverty  Incomes  and  broken  homes  will 
create  the  motivation  for  competition?  Is 
It  reasonable  In  any  case  to  expect  competi- 
tive drive  from  a  young  man  who  has  been 
certain  that  it  did'  not  make  any  difference 
In  the  results? 

In  those  questions  lie  the  crisis  of  the 
Negro  social  movement  l:i  America.  The 
battle  for  the  simple  legality  of  civil  rights 
is  atx)ut  over.  But  the  law  has  not  solved 
the  mo.-e  basic  social  and  economic  problems 


which  are  the  residue  of  centuries  of  dep- 
rivation. Many  Negroes  continue  to  exper- 
ience alienations  from  their  society — a  scn.se 
of  not  really  belonging,  of  being  upnxiod 
and  without  solid  support  in  the  U;rger  com- 
munity. They  experience  great  frustration. 
at  their  inability  to  be  treated  equal,  al- 
though they  may  be  legally  equal. 

Opportunities  are  opening  tip.  Some 
Negroes  young  people  just  do  not  believe  it. 
Also,  having  been  Ill-prepared  by  life  and 
by  education.  Ihcir  expectations  of  fair 
treatment  .-^rc  not  Iilfih.  M.iny  of  tliem  m.iy 
very  well  shrink  from  the  opportunity  to 
compete. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  \vh;it  to  expect,  this 
withdrawal  bef->re  competition  is  giving  rise 
to  new  emotions.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
Nejro  community  is  torn  between  standing 
cie;ir  of  white  society  and  forcing  its  way 
in,' 

Up  to  now.  the  leadership  of  the  Negro  has 
been  by  organizations  committed  to  non- 
violence and  orderly  protest — by  the  Urban 
League.  CORE,  the  NA.\CP  and  SNCC. 
Now  the  demand  is  for  results.  As  though 
some  Negroes  are  Jabbing  their  fingers  in 
the  chest  of  the  moderates  and  saying: 
"O.K.,  we  h;ive  done  it  your  way,  nov>-  what 
liappcns?" 

Other  voices  In  the  black  ghettos  are 
claiming  there  is  no  future  in  the  progress 
brought  about  by  nonviolence  and  by  orderly 
protest.  I  do  not  think  mere  words  alxiut 
opportunity  are  going  to  convince  those 
Negroes  who  are  still  hesitant.  They  will 
m.ike  their  judgments  by  what  happens  and 
not  by  what  we  say. 

THE  REAL   CH.^LLENCE  ^ 

Let  me  stimmari/'e  that  once  more:  Tlie 
clu;He:ige  of  the  social  revolution  in  America 
Is  whether  we  can  produce  equality  in  more 
thin  law.  Tlis  danger  In  not  accepting  the 
challenge  Ls  that  other  and  perhaps  less  re- 
sponsl'oie  leaders  may  arise  to  lead  the 
Xe^rro  communities,  as  they  did  In  H.-,rlcin 
during  lact  and  in  Watts  during  1965. 

Mr.  White  pi.>int5  out  that  the  riots  In 
Harlem  and  Watts  were  not  race  riots.  He 
says  this:  "Ttiey  were  v. -irso  (than  rare 
riots  i;  they  were  anarchy,  a  revolt  led  by 
wild  youth  against  authority,  against  disci- 
pline, against  the  orderly  government  of  a 
society  that  had  taken  too  long  to  p.iy  them 
heed." ' 

Tliese  were  reactions  against  all  responsi- 
ble leadership,  of  whatever  color.  Mr.  White 
stared  that  part  of  th.e  difHculty  in  Nei^ro 
leadership  is  that  tiie  communities  "me.a.sure 
their  heroes  by  the  degree  of  white  bitterness 
they  arouse." « 

Also,  there  seems  to  be  an  all-too-human 
trait  to  seek  out  the  drama  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening, and  not  to  niitlce  the  diy-by-day 
progress  we  make.  The  excitement  of 
Watts — and  .similir  events — tend  to  over- 
sh.odow  the  slow  but  steady  and  more  favor- 
able change  th:it  is  t.iki:-E:  pl.ice. 

None  the  le.ss.  Mr.  White  is  ri.;ht — Negroes 
are  divided.  He  says  they  are  divided  be- 
tween those  who  want  to  earn  a  pl.ice  in 
American  life,  and  those— who  l.-i  despair 
of  ever  having  such  a  place — prefer  to  make 
chaos  of  everything. 

That  is  the  crossroads  in  the  soci.il  rev,)!u- 
tion.  American  btu=i!iess  h,i5  a  very  sub- 
stantial role  in  determining  the  direction  the 
Nogro  people  will  take.  The  challenge  to 
American  bvisiness  management  is  whether 
it  can  evolve  in  sufficient  time  tlie  new  and 
uspful  ways  toward  the  equal  o])port''jnity 
that  are  neccs-sary.  And  new  and  useful  ways 
of  preparln;^  alienated  Nfgroes  to  accept  that 
opportunity. 

I  want  to  digress  Just  a  m.omcnt  at  this 
point  to  tell  you  about  something  John  Macy, 
Director  of  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
said  to  us  In  Atlanta  recently.  Mr.  Macy 
said  that  the  .administration  is  taking  the 
position  In  federal  agencies  that  equal  op- 
portunity is  not  enough,  that  we  must  have 


equ.il  opportunity  results.  He  further  said 
th:it  your  government  hopes  that  private 
enterprise  wUl  also  work  and  give  leadership 
to  equal  opportunity  results. 

What  Vice  President  Humphrev,  Mr  Silber- 
man. Mr.  White  and  others  are  saying  Is  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  open  the  gates  and  say 
let's  be  equal.  The  alienated  Negroes  must 
be  prepared  by  experience  for  their  place  in 
business  if  they  are  to  be  competitive  at  alL 

HOW  TO  MEET  THE  CH.\LLENCE 

Some  of  the  ways  to  bring  that  about 
a.rcady  have  been  tried  out.  Some  need  some 
exploration.  There  are  many  wavs  to  meet 
the  challenge.  Probably  those  wavs  each  of 
us  invent  to  fit  our  own  situations"  will  work 
best  of  all.  But  some  ways  seem  plain  and 
they  are  these : 

First,  is  Jobs.  Obviously  there  must  be 
work  to  do  before  anyone  can  be  emploved 
We  can  use  our  selection  tools  more  realls'tic- 
ally.  Instead  of  using  psychological  tests  to 
weed  out  the  less  qualified,  why  not  use  those 
tests  to  map  out  areas  of  weakness— and  then 
bring  the  applicants  up  to  a  level  where  thev 
can  do  the  work? 

Next,  is  what  kind  of  Jobs.  The  Negro 
psychologist  Kenneth  Clark  says  in  his  bwk 
Bl.ack  Ghetto  that  just  quantities  of  Jobs  are 
not  sufficient.  If,  regardless  of  education 
experience  and  capabilitv.  the  Jobs  for 
minority  groups  all  are  of  the  stockroom- 
sweeping  category-then  Just  the  offer  of  a 
job  is  not  going  to  solve  much.  All  of  us  want 
some  future  to  look  forward  to.  and  prefer- 
ably one  within  sight  and  within  reach 

Do  not  expect  gratitude.  On  the  contrary 
expect  that  some  of  your  new  employees  will 
have  a  low  tolerance  for  frustration,  and  that 
they  will  have  trouble  In  thinking  of  lone 
range  goals.  These  are  usual  traits  in  the 
children  of  the  poor,  regardless  of  color  As 
you  all  know,  patience  is  learned  by  long 
effort,  and  by  the  experelnce  of  having  been 
rewarded  for  being  patient.  Accepting  a 
menial  Job  now  in  expectation  of  a  better 
Job  In  the  future  may  be  easier  when  every- 
thing else  in  your  life  is  not  menial.  When 
a  Job  seems  as  unrewarding  as  the  other 
efforts  you  have  made,  then  there  is  not 
much  incentive  to  stay  with  it 

Hiint  where  the  ducks  are.  And  I  mean 
by  that,  you  arc  not  likely  to  recruit  many 
Negro  employees  doing  business  as  xisuixl 
one  Ben  System  company  opened  lis  recrult- 
ng  office  in  the  center  of  the  Negro  district 

clZ/^^  "*-^-  ^^  ^^^°  probably  will  not 
come  to  5;ou  until  he  is  sure  you  mean  what 
I.?.^  fy  about  equal  emplovTnent,  and  he  wlU 
not  believe  that  until  he  sees  some  color 
variety  among  your  employees.  Now  that 
sounds  Hke  a  "bind."  You  can  S.  ^he 
Chain  of  disbelief  by  where  and  how  you  do 
your  recruiting.  '' 

tv.'^'"^.'°.*^  ^^  acceptable  level.  Accept  from 
the  start  the  Idea  that  you  may  no^-lnS 
are  i.kely  not_to  find  all  the  minority  peo- 
ple you  seek  with  the  kind  of  experience 
you  want.  Where  would  they  have  ^.qS 
It?  Instead  of  a  mere  selection  process 
among  the  qualified,  why  not  think  of^^ 

SmoM^^n  \'""''^^'y  ^'"''^  ^  levels  of 
competence  where  you  will  feel  you  want  to 

^l?  '^."™-   .some  Of  you  alread^y  arlToln^ 
his    with    the   SUP    program;     (Skill   Leve^ 

SkoTr'  '^'■°^^""^'  p^^^^i^  y°^^n 

Plna  v^fT^'""  ^°  ***  ^•°"''  "^-^  business, 
that  in  T^^  ^''"•■"  opportunity  mean  Just 
that.  AH  of  us  are  able  to  find  all  the  lo^cal 
masons  we  need   to  keep  from  dolngTh^t 

or^ZT  ''^''*  "^  ^°-  ^'  "^^  g've  you  some 
or  them-my  customers  won't  accept  a  Neero 

With  ^  M  -  ^'^'^  ^'"^^^'^  ^'"  cause  trouble 
White  r.^^'°n.''''  ^^^  production  line;  no 
White  man  will  work  for  a  Negro    etc      In 

^UeZ^T""'  °°"^  °'  ^^«  excus^have 
mattered  when  we  have  determined  that  we 
meant  equal  opportunity. 

For  example,  four  years  ago  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem employed  about  25.000  non-white  p^. 
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sons.  Today,  the  number  is  about  38  000 
That  is  about  a  50  per  cent  Increase  In  non- 
whit«  employment  within  four  years.  Our 
total  non-white  employment  now  is  about 
5  per  cent  of  all  employees,  and  In  this 
country  non-whites  make  up  about  ii  per 
cent  of  the  total  labor  force.  We  are  still 
trying.  But  now  we  have  some  Negroes 
among  us  who  may  tell  their  friends  there 
is  at  least  hope.  We  may  be  doing  better 
a  few  years  from  now. 

A  WARNING 

And  I  want  to  share  with  you  a  little  warn- 
ing as  you  embark  on  your  own  experiments 
in  equal  opportunity. 

At   a   recent   seminar   at   Columbia   Uni- 
versity, Joseph  Lyford  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republics    said    this:     "One    difflciUty    the 
American  business  executive  faces  in  dealing 
with  the  Negro  is  that  he  has  r.arelv  taken 
the   trouble    to   learn   anything   about    the 
interior  of  the  Negro  communitv— its  leader- 
ship, its  prejudices,  its  wavs  of  doing  things 
lU     inconsistencies  .  .  .  Consequently      the 
growing  number  of  business  executives  wlio 
are  making  a  conscientious  effort  to  recog- 
nize the  rights  and  demands  of  ethnic  mi- 
norities in  employment  find  themselves  be- 
wildered and  frustrated  when  they  begin  to 
deal  with  the  problem." 

Often  they  do  not  even  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce "Negro."  or  that  to  be  acceptable  it 
must  be  spelled  with  a  large  N.  This  is  onlv 
the  beginning  of  their  floundering  and  em- 
barrassment. 

A  way  out  of  this  bewilderment  is  to  an- 
ticipate and  plan,  to  become  familiar  with 
problems  you  may  never  have  met  in  quite 
this  way  before. 
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H.  B.i.dwin.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  gave  her  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  board  at  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional trban  League:  "Let  us  not  work  as 
colored  people  nor  as  white  people  for  the 
narrow  benefit  of  any  group  alone,  but  to- 
gether as  American  citizens  for  the  common 
good    of    our    common    city,    our    common 


'Mr.  Scruggs  is  Public  Relations  Man.arer 
of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. These  excerpts  are  taken  from  his 
address  given  at  a  Phoenix  Business  Men's 
Dinner  in  November,   1965 

'  nioodore    H.   White.   The  Making  of   the 

'Charles   E.   Silberman,    "Beware   the   Day 

Z^^^.^^"^^  '^^^  Minds,"  Fortune,  Novem- 
ber. 1965,  p.  152. 

» iQC.  clt. 

♦Ibid.,  p.  258. 

•  White,  op  clt 

•  Ibid. 


HELP  AVAILABLE 

In  any  case,  help  is  available.  For  exam- 
ple, the  National  Urban  League  and  the 
Phoenix  Urban  League  are  co-sponsors  of  a 
nationwide  on-the-job  training  program 
under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  This  Is 
an  inter-racial  project.  The  government 
pays  part  of  the  cost  of  training  disadvan- 
taged young  people  in  your  shops.  The 
Urban  League  publicizes  the  program  re- 
criiits  employer-trainers  and  trainees. '  and 
follows  up  with  evaluation  of  the  trainees 
keeps  the  records  and  so  forth.  If  there  Is 
a  union  in  your  shop,  then  your  union  must 
be  part  of  the  agreement. 

The  pilot  project  In  this  program  involved 
36    customer    engineer   trainees    for   a   large 

train  250  more  disadvantaged  youth  for  simi- 
lar Jobs  In  Boston,  New  York,  PhUadelphla. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Atlanta.  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, and  San  Francisco, 

My  purpose  in  mentioning  the  on-the-job 
training  program  is  only  to  point  out  that 
you  can  make  contact  with  the  under- 
privileged through  an  organization  which 
knows  its  way  in  that  community 

I  hope  there  will  be  time  to  work  out  on 
local  levels  many  different  kinds  of  solu- 
tions to  our  problems,  as  we  have  done  before 
in  this  country.  The  stakes  are  high  enough 
so  that  we  must  be  as  inventive  and  active 
as  we  can  in  trying  to  make  equal  opportu- 
nity a  reality.  ^^ 

Handling  problems  Is  one  of  business- 
men s  greatest  contributions  to  society  In 
a  recent  speech,  President  Johnson  stated 
the  problem  simply.  He  said  that  many 
Negroes  had  failed  to  find  In  Amerlca!^^! 
clety  a  share  of  the  harvest,  and  a  dignity  of 
^t^.  *V^  fresident  added  this  paragraph: 
JL.  .*  B'orlous  opportunity  of  this  gen- 
eration to  end  this  one  huge  wrong  of  the 

^P^^^^"^"°''   ^"^   *°   ^°  doing  to   find 
America  for  ourselves,   with   the   same   im- 

whTflri^^"  °'  discovery  which  gripped  those 
who  first  began  to  realize  that  here,  at  last 
was  a  home  for  freedom." 

I  hope  you  will  join  In  ending  that  ■  ore 
huge  wrong."  But  as  you  do  I  want  to  leave 
with  you  the  admonition  which  Mrs.  William 


Indiana  Community  Sesquicentennial 

EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  9.  1966 

Mr.  SA\T.OR.  Mr.  Shaker,  from  Au- 
gust 5  through  August  13  the  Borough  of 
Indiana,  Pa.,  ■will  celebrate  the  sesqui- 
centennial of  its  incorporation  The 
colorful  and  exciting  history  of  this  com- 
munity IS  an  inspiration  that  should  al- 
ways have  a  prominent  place  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  America's  development  and 
progress. 

In  1795  a  blacksmith  from  Lancaster 
County  named  Conrad  Rice  set  out  into 
the  wild  forest  with  his  sons  and  put  the 
future  of  his  family  on  the  site  that  was 
to    expand    Into   Indiana    Borough— 50 
miles  east  by  northeast  of  Pittsburgh 
Wild  animals  of  many  descriptions— in- 
cluding   bears,    panthers,    wolves,    and 
fierce    catamounts— stalked    the    area 
Fortunately,  the  great  Chief  Cornplanter 
ruled  the  Seneca  Tribe,  and  his  men  were 
becinning  to  accept  the  white  settlers. 

Prof .  J.  T.  Stewart,  in  his  history 
of  Indiana  County  in  1913,  best  described 
the  trials  and  difficulties  that  faced  the 
Rice  family  and  tho.<;e  who  settled  near 
them  in  this  paragraph : 

It  was  a  solitary  spot,  where  even  the  rude 
son  of  the  forest  had  not  deigned  to  build 
his  wigwam.    But  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  aspect  was  to  be  changed.     A  band  of 
bold  adventurers  penetrated   into  the  heart 
of  the  unbroken  wUd.  and  reared  here  the 
standard  of  civilization.     Their  progress  wa* 
slow  at  first.     Inconvenience  had  to  be  suf- 
fered,   dangers    met,    and    difficulties    over- 
come.    Cut  off  from  the  great  thoroughfares 
of  the  Stat«,  with  a  sparsely  settled  district 
of  country  around  them,  and  remote  from 
mills,  factories,  marjrets  and  institutions  of 
^ning.    their    situation    would    not    have 
been  envied  by  men  accustomed  to  live  at 
ease,    and    less    calculated    for    emergencies 
such  as  had  dally  to  be  encountered.     These 
village   pioneers   were   In   all   respects   equal 
to   the   task   before  them.     They  possessed 
resolute  hearts  and  strong  arms,   and   were 
deeply  impressed  with  that  spirit  of  enter- 
pri.^e   which    U   one   of   the   leading   charac- 
teristics of  the  American  pioneer 
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r^.^l'J^Z^}'^.  *'^.*^^  ^°'^.  «"     Park's  present  primary"  purification  nl.ant  on 
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the  more  basic  social  and  economic  problems 


portunity  is  not  enough,  that  we  must  have 


-ui  employed  about  25,000  non-white  per- 


wrth  J^     V^-     .         ^^  ^°"  ^°  I  ^^"t  to  leave 
With  you  the  admonition  which  Mrs.  William 


r  J  — ,-.-^^^  ».n.ii  mai.  spini  oi  enter- 
pri.^e  which  is  one  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  American  pioneer. 
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When  Indiana  was  Incorporated  as  a 
borough  In  1816,  Its  population  was  about 
3,000.  But  by  now  a  physician  had  lo- 
cated there,  and  lawyers,  teachers,  and 
clergymen  came  to  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. There  were  carpenters,  chair- 
makers,  wheelwrights,  brlckmakcrs,  tan- 
ners, and  painters.  Indiana  has  won  its 
way  as  a  self-sufficient  cultural  cent^^r. 

Yet  an  infant  community,  Indiana  had 
its  own  electric  light  plant  in  1891,  and 
a  sewage  disposal  plant  was  constructed 
In  1909.  Water  mains  for  fire  hydrants 
had  been  constructed  in  1887,  thus  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  many  fires  that 
could  have  been  disastrous. 

Today  the  commimity  is  just  above  five 
times  the  size  of  the  borough  at  the  time 
of  Its  Incorporation,  but  it  is  easily  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  attractive.  Its 
State  university,  founded  In  1875.  pre- 
sently has  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
5,000  students. 

TT.  borough  of  Indiana  Is  the  birth- 
place of  many  outstanding  Americans, 
among  them  motion  picture  star  James 
Stewart  and  the  late  Gov.  John  S.  Fisher. 
The  Nation  should  be  proud  of  them  all. 
from  Conrad  Rice  through  the  long  list 
of  residents  that  have  contributed  so 
much  to  this  countrj-  and  its  advance- 
ment. 


Horton  Cite^  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  as  Ex- 
anple  fo>  Private  Industry  in  Pollution 
Control  I 
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HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9,  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  22,  my  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Nat- 
tiral  Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee were  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  for  hearings 
and  an  Inspection  tour  of  water  pollution 
problems  of  the  Eastern  Great  Lakes 
Basin. 

One  encouraging  fact  that  was  brought 
out  during  this  hearing  was  that  private 
industry  can  make,  and  is  making  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  tc  nollution  abate- 
ment. I  want  particul.-'rly  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues about  the  efforts' of  one  of  the 
largest  Industries  In  the  Eastern  Great 
Lakes  Basin  to  eliminate  its  contribution 
to  pollution  In  the  area  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  whicii  Is 
faced  with  a  veiV  difficult  waste  disposal 
problem  because  of  the  nature  of  many 
of  the  chemicals  used  in  its  processes. 

The  day  of  our  hearing  In  Rochester, 
the  company  announced  its  intention  to 
buUd.  completely  at  its  own  expense,  a 
secondary  waste  treatment  plant  at  a 
cost  of  several  million  dollars.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  such  investments 
in  modem  waste  disposal  equipment  are 
not  within  the  range  of  financial  feasi- 
bility for  many  firms,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  a  ta.x  incen- 
tive for  such  expenditures. 

But  without  any  such  incentive,  Kodak 
Is  going  ahead  with  a  project  that  will 


materially  Improve  the  waters  of  the 
Genesee  River  and  Lake  Ontario,  Into 
which  Kodak's  Industrial  effluent  is  now 
channeled.  As  an  example  for  otlier  In- 
dustrle.s  of  what  a  private  con^pany  can 
do  to  treat  its  wa.stes.  and  to  alert  its 
employees  to  t!ie  need  for  pollution  con- 
trol, I  would  like  to  submit  an  article 
from  the  .•\UL;ust  4,  1966,  t.ssuo  of  Kodak- 
eiT,  the  company  iiewspaper,  which  cir- 
culates among  well  over  35,000  Kodak 
employees  in  the  Rochester  area: 
Lei's  Talk  About  Industbial  Waste  Watkrs 

KoU;:k  P^rk  Industrial  waste  waters  do  not 
cause  sewage  bacterial  pollution  of  the 
Genesee  River  or  of  the  beaches  along  Lake 
Ontario,  nor  do  these  waste  waters  violate 
any  regulations   governing  such  discharges. 

This  statement  was  empha.sized  by  Kodak 
P.u-k  experts  in  the  wake  of  a  public  hearing 
in.  Rochester  on  July  22  by  a  U.S.  Congres- 
sional subconrimittee. 

The  following  day  the  congressmen  In- 
.ipccted  Kodak  Park's  primary  treatment 
plant,  which  was  put  Into  operation  in  1957. 
They  also  saw  the  pilot  plant  that  is  testing 
new  methods  of  providing  additional  purifl- 
cation  of  Kodak  Park  industrial  w.iste  water. 

Kodak  recently  announced  plans  for  a  sec- 
ondary crealment  facility  to  Improve  further 
tiie  industrial  waste  water  discharged  Into 
the  river.  This  additional  treatment  plant 
wUl  utilize  the  most  modern  technology 
available.  The  design  is  based  on  pilot-plant 
studies  that  have  been  underway  at  Kodak 
Park  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  brief  talk  to  the  congressmen  and  other 
guests  concerning  Kodak  Park's  waste  water 
treatment  system  was  given  by  Bill  Steiu- 
Xeldt.  Kodak  Park  engineering  member  and 
e.xpert  on  the  company's  water  purUication 
system.  Bill  now  answers  some  questions  on 
this  subject  posed  by  Kodakery  in  order  to 
provide  background  information  for  Kodak 
people. 

Q.  What  is  pollution? 

A.  Pollution  is  simply  "too  much."  Pol- 
lution results  when  nuterlals  are  discharged 
lato  a  body  of  water  in  such  quantity  that 
the  stream  or  lake  cannot  assimilate  them 
adequately  or  cannot  dilute  them  enoiigh  to 
meet  the  allowable  concentrations.  In  this 
sciue.  K'Xlak  Park  waste  waters  are  not  pol- 
luting the  river  because  these  discharges 
do  not  violate  river  usage  criteria  set  up  in 
the  public  Interest  by  the  state  regulatory 
agency. 

Q.  What  Is  the  dllTerence  between  pollu- 
tion from  sanitary  sewage  and  from  indus- 
tri.il  waste  waters'? 

A.  Sanitary  sewage,  of  course,  contains 
toilet  waste  and,  consequently,  carries  con- 
form b.icteria.  Industrial  process  waste 
waters   do   not   contain  such   bacteria. 

Q  You  have  said  that  Kodak  Park  waste 
water  does  not  contribute  to  sewage  bacterial 
pollution  of  area  beaches.    'Why  Is  that? 

A.  I'he  Kodak  Park  treatment  plant  does 
not  discharge  sewage  bacteria.  It  handles 
only  industrial  waste  water  from  various 
manufacturing  processes,  and  these  dis- 
charges are  not  detrimental  to  health. 
Kodak  Park  sanitary  sewage  drains  into  the 
Rochester  municipal  sewer  system  and  has 
done  so  for  over  25  years.  The  industrial 
waste  water  discharged  by  the  Kodak  Park 
system,  therefore,  does  not  cause  sewage  bac- 
terial pollution  of  area  beaches  along  Lake 
Ontario. 

Q  A  recently  released  federal  report  refers 
to  Kodak  Park  waste  water  discharges  as 
having  a  population  equivalent  of  330.000 
persons  In  terms  of  organic  loading.  What 
does  this  mean? 

A.  First  of  all,  the  term  "organic"  In  that 
context  dors  not  refer  to  sanitary  sewage  and 
has.  in  fact,  no  direct  relation  to  people. 
"Organic"  refers  to  coDipounds  that  are  com- 
binations of  chemical  elements  nearly  always 


based  on  carbon.  "Population  equivalent"  Is 
a  term  which  attempts  to  express  a  quanti- 
tative relationship  between  chemical  wastes 
and  residential  wastes  from  such  sources  as 
toilet,  laundry  and  kitchen.  "Papulation 
equivalent,"  as  far  as  KodaJc  Park  goes. 
should  be  considered  only  In  the  sence  of 
chemical  compounds  and  not  of  sewage  bac- 
terial pollution.  Our  new  second. try  treat- 
ment pl.int  is  being  designed  to  retn.jve  about 
85  percent  of  these  dissolved  chemical  com- 
pounds. Tills  Is  the  ma>dmum  amount  pc'S- 
si'ple  witii  presently  known  technologj-. 

Q.  The  federal  report  stated  that  tons  of 
fly  ath  are  discharged  'nto  the  Gene?ce  River. 
What  dof-s  K.xlak  P.irk  do  ulth  its  fly  a^h? 

A.  K  xl.ik  Park  does  not  discharge  any  fly 
ash  into  the  river.  Fly  a^h.  which  rcfuUs 
from  Kod'.k  Park  power  plant  operations,  is 
converted  Into  a  gla.ssy  slag  and  sold  for 
blacktop  paving  material  and  also  for  roofing 
granules.  In  our  studios  we  have  not  found 
any  indication  of  discharge  of  fly  ash  into 
the  river. 

Q.  To  what  standards  does  Kodak  Park 
waste  water  conform? 

A.  Kodak  Park  waste  water  Is  now  and  al- 
ways has  been  in  conformity  with  all  state 
standards  for  the  Genesee  River.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  no  federal  or  loc.ol 
st.andards  concerning  discharges  into  the 
Genesee  River. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  more  stringent  regula- 
tions? 

A.  Yes  indeed.  Locally  and  nationally, 
people  are  Increasingly  concerned  about  pre- 
serving and  Improving  our  water  resources. 
And  rightly  so.  Kodak  is  concerned,  too,  and 
aims  to  do  Its  part  in  meeting  higher  stand- 
ards. That's  a  basic  reason  why  the  new 
secondary  treatment  plant  will  bo  built.  By 
the  way.  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  has  expressed  satisfaction  with  Ko- 
dak's plans  for  secondiiry  treatment  of  indus- 
trial, waste  water.  In  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
pany, the  Department  said:  "Tlie  schedule  as 
outlined  falls  within  the  spirit  and  sense  of 
the  Pure  Waters  Program.  Your  company  is 
to  be  complimented  for  its  progre.ssive  and 
cooperative  attitude  In  this  vital  matter." 

Q.  What  did  the  Congressional  dc!ec;ation 
say  about  the  Kodak  Park  waste  water  treat- 
ment facilities  after  their  toiu-  of  the  plant? 

.\.  The  chairman  of  the  Congressional  sub- 
committee. Rep.  Robert  Jones  of  Alabama, 
com.mended  the  Company  for  its  leadership 
and  progress  in  the  field  of  water  pollution 
abatement. 

Q.  Why  do  Kodlak  Park  Industrial  waste 
w.itors  contain  so-called  organic  material? 

A.  The  magnitude  of  Kixiak  Park  opera- 
tions and  procesPF^s  u-sing  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  daily  necessarily  rc.=iu!ts  in  some 
dl.-charge  of  chemical  compounds  Into  the 
industrial  sewer  system. 

Q.  Tlie  govenvmcnt  report  slates  that 
Kodak  P:irk  Industrl.al  w:i^-te  water  includes 
"high  concentratiois  of  chromium,  carbon. 
cyanides  and  phenols."    Is  this  true? 

A.  Not  in  our  opinion.  Tests  made  at 
Kodak  Park  have  not  shown  his;h  concentra- 
tions of  these  materials.  The  amounts  of 
chromium,  copper,  cyanide  and  phenol  in 
our  waste  water  are  present  only  in  wliat 
we  call  "trace"  amounts.  Kfxlak  Park  has 
for  many  years  maintained  extensive  in- 
plant  controls  on  chemicals  or  other  materi- 
als that  could  have  an  adverse  en'ect  on  the 
river.  Our  test  data  indicate  that  the  levels 
of  these  elements  or  compoxinds  which  result 
from  the  discharge  of  Kodak  P;u-k  industrial 
waste  waters  do  not  even  approach  suite- 
allowable  concentrations.  Incidentally,  we 
have  requested  the  federal  data  in  an  effort 
to  deteiTnine  the  basis  for  their  conclusions. 

Q.  What  other  steps  has  Kodak  Park  taken 
to  Improve  its  water  purification  system? 

A.  Since  the  primary  treatment  plant  be- 
gan nine  years  ago  its  main  task  of  removing 
settleable  material  from  our  waste  water, 
there  has  been  a  continuing  program  to  Im- 
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prove  the  system  in  line  with  the  growth  erf 

Ki  (i.tk  Piu'k  operations.  Equipment  has 
been  adde<l.  for  example,  t^  increase  the 
treatment  plant's  capacitv  to  handle  the 
materials  scpiu-ated,  to  refine  the  process 
lt.~e:f  ;uid  to  provide  for  improved  control 
P*uture  improvement  me.ufures  .are  also 
uiuier  consideration.  To  reduce  the  amount 
of  certain  materl;.Is  discharged  into  the  in- 
dustrial sewer  systtm,  a  rev.unped  incinera- 
tion .■system  is  bemg  planned  in  which  in- 
du.-^tri.il  w.isto  materials  can  be  burned.  The 
system  will  ineiude  combustion  controls  to 
proveiU  air  pollution.  Kod.^k  P^trk  pLms  to 
expand  its  Internal  svstem  of  inspection  of 
specific  proces.s  effiucnu  at  their  source.  Our 
technical  p.-ople  .oje  also  Investigating  pos- 
sible metliods  of  providing  terti.ory  treat- 
ment for  our  w;^ste  water— a  third  stage  of 
tre.ilment,    that    is. 

Wuhln  recent  weeks.  Kodak  Park  with  the 
cooperation  of  state  authorities,  has  begun 
an  experimental  program  looking  toward  the 
reaeration  of  river  water,  which  means  Ui- 
creasmg  the  amount  of  life-sustaining  oxy- 
gen in  the  river.  Test  equipment  has  Just 
been  itoUiUed  for  this  purpose.  The  suc- 
cess of  such  experiments  would  provide  an 
additional  method  of  countcr.icting  the 
oxysen-coii&uming  effect  of  compounds  in 
inauitrial  waste  water.  This  is  one  of  the 
avenues  through  which  advancing  technol- 
ogy may  help  to  solve  the  problems  of  im- 
proved water  tiuality  now  faced  bv  t>oth  In- 
dus! ries   and    municipalities. 

Q.  When  did  Kodak  first  become  interested 
In  conditions  in  the  Genesee  River? 

A.  Kc>dak  Park  has  been  concerned  with 
conditions   in    the   Gene.<^ee   River   since    the 
early  ycar.s  of  this  century.     The  first  Kodak 
teit^5  of  the  liver  water  were  made  in  1903. 
The  l.r;  t  study  of  river  conditions  was  begun 
In  1920.     A.S  a  result,  control  equipment  for 
floating    sohds    was    In.'-italled.      In    the    late 
twenties  outside  con.sult!ng  enginecrin>;  firms 
were   retained   by   Kod.ik   to   investitrnte   the 
bedt  methods  for  handling  Industrial  w.oste 
waters.     In  193D  two  Kodak  Park  studios  of 
the  river  were  made  by  the  plant's  engineer- 
ing division  and  Induistrial  laboratory.    Dur- 
ing the   1940's   there  was  a  court -mandated 
reduction  of  50  percent  in  the  flow  of  water 
into  the  lever  Genesee  River  from  the  B;ir='e 
Canal  system.     This  reduction  of  river  flow 
Incre.r-ed  the  need  for  deslenlng  wa.ste  water 
treatment  facilities.     In  1949  a  Kodak  Park 
engineer    wa;;    anrigncd    'uU-time   duties    on 
pollution  control.     In  that  same  year,  river 
sampliniT  and  pilotplant  studies  were  begun. 
In  105 i  a  waste  conrultant  group  of  Kodak 
technictil    people    was    org.anized.      In    1955 
Kodak  Park  built  a  di.'itillation  facililv  that 
lncrca.^ed  markedly  the  recovery  of  so'lvents 
from   manufactiu-ing  processes.     As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  our  primary  treatment  plar.t 
began  operations  in   1957.     In  more  recent 
years,   the    number   of   technical   peonle   as- 
signed to  fun-time  duties  in  connection  with 
pollution  control  was  increased.    This  group 
Is  able  to  call  upon  part-time  assistance  from 
a  wide  ranee  of  Kodak  P.uk  spcciali&ts  as 
needed.  ■'' 

Q.  How  niurh  money  has  Kodak  Park  spent 
to  connection  with  efforts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  it.s  industrial  watte  water'' 

A,  Since  1050.  Kudak  Park  has  .■rpent  about 
»5,000,aoo  in  connection  with  wa.ste  water 
treatment  operations.  Tills  Includes  funds 
to  construct  the  faciiitie.s  to  do  research  and 
development  work  and  to  operate  the  treat- 
ment sy:  tcm.  In  addition,  the  planned  sec- 
ondary treatment  facility  is  expected  to  cost 
between  $4,000,000  and  $6,000,000, 

Q,  Could  you  describe  how  the  secondary 
treatment   plant   will   work? 

A.  De.-^ign  of  the  plant,  now  underway  by 
Kodak  Park  engineers,  will  enable  the  new 
facility  to  handle  up  to  50  million  gallons 
of  wciter  a  day.  which  is  about  twice  the  pres- 
ent average  dally  flow. 

The  new  treatment  plant  will  cover  sev- 
eral acres  and  will  be  located  north  of  Kodak 
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Park's  present  primary"  purification  plant  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Genesee. 

Tlie  treatment  plant  will  have  three  units 
each  consisting  of  a  trickling  filter,  an  un- 
derground tank,  and  final  clarifiers  T^ip 
treatment  facility  will  provide  for  chemical 
neutrahzation,  two  stages  of  biological  o,v;da- 
tion.  and  supplemental  clarification  of  waste 
water  from  Kodak  Park  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. An  outstanding  feature  of  this  plant 
will  be  the  use  of  two  stages  of  biological 
oxidation  in  contrast  to  only  one  normally 
used. 

In  effect,  the  plant  will  duplicte  and  ac- 
celerate nature's  method  of  purifying  the 
river.  The  water  discharged  into  the  river 
will  be  clear  to  the  eye. 

Each  trickling  filter  unit  of  the  treatment 
plant  will  have  an  a.-ca  of  approximately  one 
acre  and  will  be  about  20  feet  high.  A  m.ajor 
portion  of  the  industrial  wastes  will  be  re- 
moved as  the  w.iter.  pumped  from  the  exist- 
ing primary  treatment  plant,  falls  through  a 
plastic  material  packed  in  the  filter  unit. 

The  water  will  then  drop  into  an  under- 
ground tank  about  the  same  size  as  the 
trickling  filter  unit.  Here  a  second  step  of 
biological  oxidation  will  occur  through  a 
process  in  which  a  culture  of  activated  micro- 
organisms eliminates  additional  oxygen- 
consuming  materials.  Tlie  microorganisms 
Will  settle  out  for  later  disposition. 

Tlie  wa.ste  water  will  then  go  through  a 
final  clarification  by  sedimentation.  After 
this  final  treatment,  the  purified  water  will 
flow  through  pipes  into  the  river  below  the 
surface. 
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The  Case  for  a  National  Service 


KXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J,  IRWIN 


OF    CON-NECTICrr 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday,  Aurrust  9, 1966 

Mr  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hen  rings  recently  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
wh'ch  I  am  a  member,  and  the  studies 
currently  being  undertaken  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Advi.soiy  Commission  on  the  Se- 
lective Service,  I  would  like  to  Introduce 
for  the  Recohd  an  article  from  tlie  New 
York  Times,  Sunday,  August  7,  by  Mar- 
ion K.  Sanders  of  Harper's  magazine,  on 
"The  Case  for  a  National  Service." 

Of  note  are  Miss  Sander's  remarks  on 
the  spring  meeting  held  by  Donald  J. 
Eberly,  one  of  my  constitutents  from  Old 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Mr.  Eberly  is  a  well- 
known  authority  in  this  field  and  his 
May  7  meeting  brought  many  sugges- 
tions which  demand  our  thought  and 
attention.  Emanating  from  this  confer- 
ence is  a  publication  edited  bj-  Mr 
Eberly,  entitled  "A  Profile  of  National 
Service." 

The  New  York  Times  story  follows: 

The  Case  for  a  National  Service 
"If  new  there  were,  instead  of  mlllt.ary 
con.<-.cription.  a  conscription  of  the  whole 
youthfiU  population  to  form  for  a  certain 
ntimbcr  of  years  a  part  of  the  army  enlisted 
against  Nature,  the  Injustice  woiUd  tend  to 
be  evened  out  and  nimierous  other  goods  to 
the  ccnomonwealth  would  follow." 

So  wrote  William  James  more  than  sixty 
years  ago  in  an  essay  whose  title  has  proved 
more  memorable  than  Its  content.  A  "Moral 
Equivalent  for  Wax"  has  endured  as  a  dream 
of  philosophers  and  poets.  But  few  Amer- 
icans h.ive  been  attracted  to  the  notion  of 
an  army  of  civilian  conscripts. 


Thus  IS  was  Eomcthlng  of  a  shock— which 
reverberated  in  front-page  headlines— when 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
appeojcd  to  embrace  the  idea  not  long  aeo  In 
a  f-pccch  in  Montreal. 

"Our  present  Selective  Service  system 
draws  on  only  a  minority  of  eligrlble  young 
men.  That  is  an  Inequity,"  Mr.  McNamara 
said.  "It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  mcne 
toward  rem.xiylng  that  Inequity  bv  asking 
every  young  person  In  the  United  SUates  to 
give  two  years  of  service  to  his  countrv— 
whether  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  in  some  other 
voluntx^er  developmental  work  at  home  or 
abro:ul," 

_    Mr,  McN-.amara  did  not  define  the  phrase 
■every  young  person."     Wa«  he  referring  to 
tlie  more  than  three  million  male  and  female 
Anuricai:s   who   re.och    the   age   of    18   everv 
year,'    Or  w.as  he  thinking  of  the  whole  18-26 
age  group  of  both  sexes— numbering  over  25 
million?     Either  way.  it  is  a  grandiose  con- 
cept.    Reaction   to   his   proposal   on    Capitol 
HiU  was  gener.ally  cc«al  and  the  White  House 
f.iTi-ily  dL-avowed  the  notion  of  drafting  the 
youn-  for  civilian  du'ies.    Yet  despite  official 
efforts   to  .shfK.t  it   down,   McN;^iara's    trial 
balloon  remained  .aloft.     For   Uie  Idea  of  a 
national    service   proc-r.im    Is    appealing      It 
will   be  explored  en   r^n  ofTieia!   level   by  the 
National   Advisory  Commis.<;lon  on  Selectl\e 
Service   which    wa.«;   appointed    bv   President 
John.son  last  month  and  which  will  report 
to  him  in  Janu.ojy. 

Er.thu.<-l.a.«ts  for  n-.tionil  .■^ervir-e  see  it  ,^5 
iin  outlet  for  youthful  idealism,  as  an  ant'i- 
dote  for  the  moral  Ix-^situde  of  oiu-  time  and 
as  a  practlcnl  means  of  t.vckllng  the  im.me-j-e 
problems  of  cur  society  and  of  the  worlds 
less  affluent  nations. 

But  before  it  can  be  even  considered  a 
possible  alternative  to  military  service  a 
number  of  hard  questions  will  have  to  be 
answered.    Amonr-  them  these: 

(1)  Should  service  be  volunt;irv  or  com- 
pulsory? (21  Prwl.seiy  what  would  members 
of  the  servire  conis  do?  (3)  Who  would 
mobilize,  train  and  direct  them? 

On  the  first  point  there  is  a  sharp  split 
Secretary  McNamara.  for  example,  though 
he  did  not  .-implifv  his  sus-geslion  person- 
ally, allowed  his  ofilce  to  Lssue  a  statement 
to  the  effect  thiU  t:ie  operative  word  in  his 
proposal  was  ■ask,"  meming  that  young  per- 
sons would  be  invtUd  either  than  required 
to  serve.  Similarly,  De.m  John  Monro  of 
H.Lrvard  Colloce  !s  uiequivocally  opposed  to 
the  Idea  of  compulsory  service,  "characteriz. 
Ing  It  as  "totalitarian."  Young  people,  he 
said.  Eh.ould  be  free  to  make  their  own 
choices;  they  should  be  left  alone  to  lead 
their  own  lives.  Nonetheless,  he  heartily 
favors  a  comprehensive  civilian  propram  In 
■R'hich  those  who  f^  desire  can  volunteer. 
This,  genernlly  speaking.  U  the  "conserva- 
ti-e"  position. 

It  is  the  ■■liberal"  side  which  favor.-;  com- 
pulsory service.  One  of  its  eloquent  voices 
is  Prof,  Rorcr  Shattuck  of  the  University  of 
Tex.'us.  Writing  in  The  Texas  Observer."  he 
conce<iptl  that  a  draft  for  civilian  service 
seems,  at  first  glance,  an  invasion  of  political 
freedom.  But  he  believes  in  a  compulsory 
progiam  l>ec  luse  it  is  "a  mission  dedicated 
to  pe.-ice  and  freedom  and  raising  l.vlng 
standards.  It  could  spell  a  political  and 
moral  regeneration  for  the  whole  country. 
Our  colleges  and  universities  are  ripidly  be- 
coming institutions  of  higher  secreg.ation 
where  sub-adults  are  kept  at  a  low  simmer, 
held  apart  from  certified  adults  In  the  'real 
world.'  "  All  young  people,  he  argued,  should 
be  required  to  "help  with  their  own  hands 
in  solving  the  teclanologlcal,  economic  and 
mor.il  mess  we  have  got  ourselves  Into." 

A  middle  position  is  taken  by  Harris  Wof- 
ford.  Associate  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
"I  don't  know."  he  s.ald  recently,  "whether 
this  needs  to  be  done  by  law  or  whether  we 
caJi  do  It  by  spreading'  the  voltmteer  Idea 
and  maJdng  it  a  rwjognized  part  of  the  citi- 
zenship training  of  every  American." 
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OonI  ..  E^I^who  ha.  spent  nj.n.  ver^>^  ..uc^  s.rv^  pro^a^  r^  ll^^^^sl^^^ l^^s^^l^  I^IJ^m!^"'^  ^^^  ^^' 
year,  teaching  In  Africa  and  Is  parucxilarly  omy  ^  «  ^'f  ^^^,% P^^^-eTn^edTt^^  n^Uion  Some  serve  in  the  wards  of  mental  hos- 
mterested  In  the  possibiliUes  of  overseas  l'«^«  "^'^' J^  *^'\[°'^1"  ^.r^.r^^^  pitals  others  as  helpers  in  homes  for  the 
service  for  young  AmerU=an.-«.ned  together  Vou-g  -en  n  lf^'^''-'^l^^{^'^\^^l-Z  ^eUarded;  some  run  In  Information  and  re- 
in e^rly^M^y/^'"*  oSs  student  anJ  Ivunch  a  pUn  th  U  will  have  co-v^trucUve  ferral  service  for  welfare  recipients:  others 
caiors.  foundaUon  officials,  student^  ana  '■  "nj"  ^  p.  ^_^__j^  ^.^^^  prisoners  and  parolees;  and  some 
other  concerned  citizens  who  spent  the  d^y  v..lue  for  our  >oung  people  ana  lor  conduct  study  halls  for  teen-auers.  The 
discussing  a  national  tf  I'^^^/^i^'^verV  ne  "  WUat  services  actually  could  the  members  Commonwealth  Corps  is  largely  supported 
Princeton  Club  In  New  York.  E^  ">;;"_«  „,  ^Hriifon  corne  cerform'  An  lUumlnat-  by  Poverty  Program  funds:  and  It  has  been 
present  supported  the  idea  of  such  a  pr^  °^/3f,;iucal~[S^  hTb^n  provided  by  the  beset  by  the  administrative.  Jurisdictional 
gram  but  the  conference  reached  no  firm  '"f;^^^^^'^^,^^\'^^i^'^„^'^  Technology.  Auto-  and  political  difficulties  common  to  so  many 
conclusion  on  how  to  go  about  putting  It  into  ^aaonal  Commissi^  on  le  fe-  poverty  Pn,gram  operations.  Though  it  is 
effect,  subsequently.  Mr.  Eber le  and  a  smaU  m.uon  l^^^^^J'^^^^^.l"'^.';^^  j^  which  function.allv  an  inspiring  example,  the  Com- 
ad  hoc  ««^««„P"-^^^^5!"f,;„^:^:i  Turrently  need  to  b^^'filod  to  bring  pub^  monweal.h  Corps  docs  not  provide  an  admin- 
^^u'Jor  Si^^on  ThVu  the'lr  pran""  ^er-aces  m  this  country  up  to  -acceptable"  istrative  model  for  a  nationwide,  large-scale 
'^^eTr41^ouldbeadmmistere&byt..e  levels.  Here  are  the  commission-s  estimates:  --;«  corps.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^_ 
4.000  existing  Selective  ^Sen-^e  boards^  The  workers  ^^^^,^^iy^  ^^  ,ue  Israeli  youth  service  p.o- 
(Women  are  not  dealt  with  in  this  pan.icu.ar  ^^^p  j,,,,^.  needed  gram  which,  as  Harris  Wcflord  put  it  in  a 
proposal,  which  Is  pnmarlly  designea  as  an          Medic.»l  InsUtuUons  and  health  recent  talk   recognizes  "the  need  to  mobili:'c 

alternative  to  the  present  draft  s>-stem.)     on              ^^,^.;,.^^    1.200.000  whole 'vounger   generation.      .  .  .There 

being  called  up  at  18.  each  young  man  would         Educational  Institutions 1,100.000  ^^^  ^^  ^p.^  jn  igrael.     Everyone  is   1-A  in 

be  ofTered  the  following  opUons:                                N.itional    beautification 1.300.000  ,prm<=  of  national  service  " 

(1)  Immediate   military   service   for    two         welf.^re  and  home  care.- 700.000  The  I'^raell  national  service  is  run  by  the 

years.  Including  training:               ^,.,^„    ,„.         Public  protection . ^'j""""  defen.se   forces,   in   which   all   young   people 

(2)  Inunedlate  nonnUIltary  service  for  urban  renewal  and  sanitation..  650.000  ^^^.^t  enlist  Men  between  the  ages  of  18 
three  years.  Including  training;                                                                                           ^  26  rerve  for  26  months;  those  between 

(3)  Delayed    Z'"^'':^^"rorTtL;{l.    I  ^'^    — " —  -  ^^  ^OO- 0°°     srand  29  v.  ho  have  not  been  called  up  f.r 

nonmllitary-to  be  fulftUed  before  the  age  .f         ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^_     ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^.^^^^. 

(4)  The  Toung  man  could  choose  not  to  bers  of  a  national  service  corps?  And  would  unmarried  women  from  18  to  26  serve  for  20 
vounteei  at  aUM^  which  case  his  name  their  presence  be  accepted  by  organized  months.  (Deferment  i..  granted  stt.dents 
womd^  Placed  n  a  pool  to  be  drafted  pos-  l.b-r?  taking  subjects  of  special  importance  to  th° 
slbly  briottery  whenever  the  armed  services  I  put  these  questions  to  Brendan  Sexton,  country-namcly.  medicine.  engineering, 
mlffht  need  him  director  of  Leadership  Studies  for  the  United  asronomios  or  teaching  ) 

A  kev  feature' of  this  plan  is  the  difference  Auto  Workers,  has  recently  completed  a  tour  The  full  period  of  service  Is  not,  however, 
m  leneth  of  service-  this  factor,  it  is  thought,  of  dutv  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Poverty  devoted   to   military   training   or  duties.     In 
plus  such  added  inducements  as  better  pay  Proi^r.u-n.     His  response,  on  both  counts,  w.is  Nahal    (Pioneering    Fighting    Youth)     some 
and     greater     GI      benefits      might     entice  strongly   affirmative.     He   is   convinced   that  young  men  and  women  do  agncultural  work 
enough  youths  Into  the  armed  forces  to  meet  an    immense   amount  of   useful   work  could  In    frontier    villages    or .  set    up    new    ones 
military    manpower    requirements.     Though  be   d(jne   by   national   service  corpsmen   and  Others  teach  and  provide  a  variety  of  social 
this  may  be  »o    moet  of  the  young  people  I  women   with   a   minimum  of   training:    that  services  to  the  many  impoverished,  ignorant 
have  talked  to  regard  three  years— the  period  we    would,    in    establishing   such    a   service,  immigrants  who  have  entered   Israel   In   rc- 
speclfled  for  civilian  service  In  the  program  create   in   effect   new  career  opportunities—  cent  years.     The  Israel  defense  forces  and  the 
disctueed  aboye— as  an  excessive  chunk  out  in  the  care  of  the  aged  and  sick,  in  the  re-  Ministry  of   Education  Jointly   run   a  youth 
of  one's  life  before  the   age  of  26.     Several  habllltation   of   our   cities   and   forests.   And  corps.  Gadna.  which  provides  training  along 
felt   too.  that  it  was  pres^imptuous  to  place  he   believes   that,   despite   the   cost   of  such  Scout  lines  for  boys  and  girls  from  14  to  18 
a  time  value  on  military  versus  cUIHan  serv-  a  progr.im.  there  would  be  an  economic  gain  and  also  stresses  pioneering  and  agriculture. 
Ice.     And  how.   others  asked,   could   civilian  In   terms   of   mental   lUlce.ss.   crime   .and   de-  A  somewhat  similar  program   of   national 
service  bo  considered  "equality  of  sacnflce"  llnc(uency  prevented.  service  in  Iran  is  also  run  by  the  military. 
compared  with  risking  one's  Ufe  In  Vietnam?          -of    course,    there    would    be    a    kind    of  Soldiers  in  uniform  teach,  build  roads  and 
Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  President  of  reflexive  hostility  at  the  outset  on   the  p.ut  bridges,  give  health  and  sanitation  training 
Notre  Dame,  a  stanch  advocate  of  universal  of  jojp.e  old-line  unions."  he  said.     "One  way  and.  In  effect,  serve  as  the  shock  troops  of  the 
service,  also  objecta  to  tiie  time  differential,  to  h.indle   Uiis   would  be    to  Involve   plenty  country's  war  against  Ignorance,  poverty,  il- 
•Maklng  non-militarv  service  of  longer  dura-  of  retired  craftsmen— plumbers,  machinists,  litenvcy  and  social  deprivation, 
tion.'"   he  said,   "would  seem   to   indicate   to  electricians,  and  so  forth,  as  teachers  in  the  In  this  country  we  have  only  one  prototype 
the  public  that  It  is  not  as  valuable  m  mill-  profram  f'-""    *    broadly    democratic    civilian    service 
tary  service."                                                                      "Obviously  all  unions  would  object  If  vol-  corps-the  deprcsslon-era  Civilian  Conscrv.a- 
To  most  people,  the  closest  equivalent  to  y^^eers    took   Jobs  away  from   workers  at   a  tion  Corps.     Its  peak  enrollment  In  1935  uas 
military  duty  seems  the  Peace  Corps,  which  ^^^^  ^^  ,„  an  area  of  unemployment.     They  500.000;  in  all.  2.5-milliDn  young  men  p.issed 
entalU  real  hazards  and  hardships.     TJnfor-  ^^,,1^  j,  ,,  p  ^  letrltlmate  beef  if- for  instance  through    the    camps,    most    staying    for    fix 
tunately.   however,  the  Peace  Corps  cannot  _xew   Yo-k   City    becau.se   of   its   financial  months  to  plant  trees,  build  reservoirs  and 
become   an    Instrument    for   correcting    "in-  troubles     Qred  some   Park   Department   em-  ^^^  P<^'nrts  and  check  dams.     They  dug  di- 
equltles"  In  the  draft.     There  are  only  14.-        ^.^.^^^  l.^d   replaced   them   with  corpsmen.  version     ditches,     raised     bridges     and     fire 
000  volunteers  In  its  ranks:    in  its  first  five  p.,;!  j  don't  see  anything  of  the  sort  happen-  towers,    fought    blister    nist    and    pme-twig 
years.  86  per  cent  of   its  workers  had   A  B..  ,,.     ^.^  ,^  ^^^^  ^j  j^^n  employment.     And  the  blleht  and  Dutch  elm  disease,  restored  hin- 
B  S.  or  higher  degrees:   11  per  cent  had  .=ome      ^',.^1,^,,,,^,  of  things  that  need  to  be  done  is  so  toric  battlefields,  cleared  beaches  and  camp- 
college  education   and   only   3   per  cent  had  f,^buIous  that  there  shouldn't  be  any  danger  ing    grounds.     Arthur    Schlesmt'cr.    Jr  ,    h.is 
never    been    to    college.     Obviously.     Peace  ^j  ^eU  compeUtlon  on  the  job  market."  written  In  "The  Coming  of  the  New  Deai   ; 
Corps   service   would   provide   an   avenue   of                                         „„  ,*i„»   ^^t-,^^*,.   fv.-,^   -^t  "They  did   more   than   reclaim   and   develop 
e.ca'U   from   the  millLry  for  precisely  the  ,,i\  I!,rox\^r;"r"\h  ntS^OO^'^A-ic^  nat"nU  resources.     Tl.ey  reclaimed  and  de- 
same    group    of    well-educated    young    men  "^■'^<-  '            ,  ^    .„     ,.„    „„t..^.,ti.,r,    ,■or^,,r^  velopcd  themselves.' 

who  .are  now  being  deferred  Similarly.  J°"^,  projected  in  the  automation  rep  rt  h  recruited  by  the  I  a- 
VISTA-the  Domestic  Peace  Crps-his  could,  at  le.ast  in  theory,  be  filled  by  su.^t.bl.v  ^^,  department.  The  Agriculture  and  In- 
fewer  than  3.000  in  its  r.anks  and  75  per  cent  ".dned  corpsrnen  and  women.  And  H  s^eni.  ^  Departments  organized  and  supervised 
of  them  are  college  eraduates  The  newly  tc:.sib.e  .and  desirable  to  put  many  of  them  ^,^^^  projects.  The  camps  thenxselves. 
launched  Teache^'  Corps  likewise  need,  ^  ^''^'^^  ^'^  ^'Jl^^P^  P"*"' ^=^""1^1^  t^p  .^r^^^^^  however,  were  run  by  the  War  Department; 
well-educated,  specially  qnalifted  volunteers  ^^'^  .^"'l  institutions  which  are_  at  the  pres-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  a.^^oclated  wiih  them. 
and  is  budgeted  for  only  a  few  thous.and  ^""^  t™^'  desperately  shorthanded.  Schlesinger  notes,  "was  a  Col.  Georee  Catlett 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  there  are  no  exi*t-  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  our  M^rsh-all.  who  organized  17  camps  in  the 
ing   service   groups    which    could    effectively      only    state-nm    domestic    peace    corps— the  southeast." 

absorb  the  large  numbers  of  men  and  wotn-      ConunonweaUh    Service    Corps    fovmded    in  ^^^.^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^        ^^^  ^^^   ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

en   that   a   national   service   progr.un   would      Mas..achusetts  in   1965  =f/  ''\'"f^j^%\\%';'  business;    but   it   is  Important   to  remember 

provide.     A  new  framework  will  have  to  be      to  John   F    I^ennedy^    In  an   Init^i   sxir  ey  ^    ^^^^.^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^. 

invented.     It   also   seems    evident    that    the      conducted     while     this     corps     was     being  j       ..       ^      '^    " 

whole   concept   will   be   badly  skewed   if— in      planned,  it  was  found  that  some  375  st.ite,  '"b      «        •  ,,  .        .  „„„  f,,.vi,„„h,p  m 

the   midst  of   a   shooting   war.   and   a   frus-      priv.ale  and  local  public  agencies  could  re.ul-  ( Wom.mpower     It  h.ws  I.een  f.u^hionable  In 

trating  and  unpopular  one  to  boot-we  con-      llv  use  more  than  7.000  volunteers.    Full-time  recent  ye.irs  to  deplore  the  wasteof     a  great 

celve  of  national  service  as  primarily  a  solu-      M,.ss.ichusetts    corpsmen     are     paid     $80     a  national  resource-woinanpowcr.      Chief  ob- 

tlon  to  the  "Inequities  of  the  draft"                  month    (there  are  al.so  part-time   volunteers  ject5  of  concern  have  been  the  cohege-edu- 

ThU   does  not  mean,   however,   that   it  is      who  s?rve  a  minimum  of   12  hours  a  week  cated  women  who  marry  too  young  and  lan- 

too  early  to  give  serious  thought  to  a  uni-      and  are  reimbursed  for  expenses,  and  stu-  guish  in  subvu-ban  domesticity.     A  tour  of 
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duty  In  a  national  service  program  might 
awaken  members  of  this  group  to  the  real- 
ities of  the  society  in  which  they  live  and 
attract  them  in  increasing  nimibers  to  those 
classic  "women's  vocations"  which  are  now 
so  woefully  shorthanded— notably  nursing 
teaching  and  social  work. 

I  However,  no  more  than  10  per  cent  of  Uie 
1.5  to  2  mlliion  girls  who  will  reach  the  age 
of  18  annually  in  the  next  decade  will  be- 
come college  graduates.  Over  200.000  of  the 
total  group  will  be  "nonwhite"  and  a  high 
proportion  of  these  predictably  will  come 
from  Impoverislied,  disorganiV^'d  homes 
Little  h:is  been  done  to  date  Xaj  develop  the 
potential  of  girls  who  drop  out  or  Just  make 
It  through  higli  school.  The  Job  Corps,  for 
example,  hris  fuund  room  for  less  tiian  a 
tenth  as  many  girls  as  boys. 

(A  national  service  program  could  open 
up  v.ast  vocational  opportunities  for  this  neg- 
lected group.  Among  many  needed  fimc- 
tjons.  they  could  help  ease  the  lot  of  Amer- 
ican working  mothers.  According  to  the 
latest  Women's  Bureau  survey,  there  are  3  8 
million  children  under  6  in  this  country 
who.=e  mothers  are  away  from  home  working 
full  time.  But  In  Uie  entire  United  States 
there  are  accommodations  for  fewer  than 
300000  children  In  licensed  public  and  pri- 
vate day-care  f.acilities. 

(This  shocking  gap  in  our  social  services 
will  be  closed  only  if  we  mobilize— on  all 
levels— the  womanpower  which  Is  indeed  now 
w.isted.  Since  not  only  child  care,  but  a 
high  proportion  of  the  other  tasks  of  the 
service  corps  can  best  be  done  by  women 
at  least  half  of  the  enrollment  should  be 
women. — M.K.S.) 

In  any  large  national  ser.'lce  program   our 
armed  forces  would  have  a  key  part--for  in 
this  country  only  the  military  has  developed 
real   competence   in   mobUizing.   sorting  out 
and    training    large    numbers    of    men    and 
■women.    It  is  f;ishionable.  particularly  among 
those  who  have  never  been  In  military  serv- 
ice, to  disparage  the  Army  way— but  the  re- 
cruitmg  posters  are  not  nonsense.    The  mlU- 
tary  does  a  remarkable  Job  of  training  and  of 
ntting    round    pegs    into    round    holes.      Dr 
EJ  Ginzberg  of  Columbia,  who  Is  chairman 
of  the  National  Manpower  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, says:  "On  the  basis  of  observation  ex- 
tending over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have 
no    hesitancy    In    saying    that    the    armed 
forces'    record    hi    personnel-handling    is    as 
go.xi  as  Industry's.    Of  course  you  find  some 
mi.s;issigned  men  in  the  Army— but  the  same 
Is   true    In    universities   and    Industry      The 
armed  services  do  a  careful  Job  of  cl.assiflca- 
tlon.      The    bizajTe    yarns    you    hear— about 
the  man  who  was  taught  Japanese  and  then 
seat   to  Prance— represent   rare  exceptions  " 
FurtheiTnorc.     thaLi.,:mds    of     young    men 
have  acquired  useful  civilian  vocations  in  Uic 
coarse  of  their  military  service.     The  a-TPed 
forces  do  not  maintain  follow-up  records' to 
pro'^   t!ie   point.     However,   a   still    unpub- 
li3li«i  study   conducted   by   the  Dowri.^ient 
Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  llluml- 
na.ing.    A  random  sa^^pie  of  draftees  in  fie 
lowest  inteiii;jeuce  group  eligible  for  military 
auty  was  followed  for  a  period  of  ycrs  after 
service.      Tlie    e.anijngo    of    Uiese   men    we-e 
compared  with  those  of  a  simiUir  group  of 
men  who  had  not  had  military  service     Tlie 
superiority  in  earnings  of  the  ex-soldiers  was 
characterized  as  "fantastic"  by  one  man  who 
participated  in  tills  .study. 

Although  tlie  armed  forces  no  longer  ac 
cepi  i,!;ter .ites.  they  stUl  maintain  education 
centers  where  high  school  drop-outs  can 
study  during  ofT-duty  hours.  In  the  12 
mouths  ending  July.  1965,  high  school  di- 
plomas  were   earned   In    this   way   bv  43.558 

mv  r^r-""  ^''•'""  "-^''^  ^^'"^  ^'P  ^-eil  along- 
side civilian  attempts  to  cope  vnUi  the  .-,ame 
proolcm. 

A  compulsory  national  service  corn.-,  would 
win'.';  ""'  ^™'nlstrative  task  of  a  scope  we 
haven  t  seen  since  World  War  II.  when  16 
miUlon  men  and  women  were  mobilized  In 
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our  rtmied  forces.  Here  are  the  basic  per- 
scnnel  figures  we  would  have  to  work  wUb. 
snould  a  compulsory  service  corps  for  both 

sexes  be  set  up  in  this  country: 

Total  men  and  loomen  at  present  in  the 
2S-  26  age  group:  more  than  25  milllorL 

Exemptions:  U  million.  (Mothers  and 
riK-n  .and  women  in  essential  jobs— 7  million- 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces~2  mll- 
lon:  physically  and  mentally  unfi!^2  mil- 
lion. These  figures  presuppose  an  eventual 
reduction  In  military  forces  from  the  prr-sent 
3^m  ll.on;  deferments  but  not  exemotions  for 
s.udents:  and  fewer  exemptions  for  "imfiiness 
since  nation,:  1-servicc  qualification  require- 
ments would  be  lower  than  those  of  the 
armed  forces.) 

Total  me:t  and  women  available  for  a  cx>m- 
phhory  service  corps:  14  mlUlon      ' 

If  each  Individual  In  tliis  eight-vcar  ()8- 
201  age  span  serves  for  two  vears.  then  one- 
fourth  of  the  14-million  group— i.e  3  5-mU- 
hon-would  be  in  service  at  any  one  time 
What  would  a  3.5-mlUion-stroi^g  nation.al 
^Z'Z  «"■•"'  ''''^^'  Adopting  arbitrarily  a 
modest  figtire  of  $3  500  per  capita  to  cdver 
tnunini:.    equipment,    maintenance    and    a 

^Vo^",u'"•'•'■■'■  "'^  '''"'"'''''  "^''l  ^'o^ld  ^  around 
$12-bilhon— exclusive    of    the    undoubtedly 

sam  the  Conrrress  or  the  taxpayers  lu-e  Ukely 
to   approve   at   the    present    Ume^aftor   all 
only  *I.5-biIIion  annually  has  been  .allocated 
to  the  entire  Poverty  Progi-am. 
Apart  from  its  cost,  a  compulsory  program 

?LT  f?,  ^^  ^"'''^  projected  Is  up  against 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  an  adTquat* 
plan  .-w  yet  for  u.sing  the  3.5-miUion  workers 
It  would  provide.  And  I  can  think  of  no  surer 
way  to  fore-doom  a  potentially  admirable  ef- 
fort Uian  to  launch  It  without  careful  ad- 
vance planning.  Furthermore,  after  discus- 
sions with  young  people,  educators  and 
thoughtful  public  officials.  I  have  concluded 
tnat  Uiere  is  an  essential  conflict  between 
the  concepts  of  conscription  and  humanit,a- 
nan  service. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  answer,  at 
leat.t  for  the  present.  Is  a  small  voluntary  na- 
tional service  corps.  Including  both  men  and 
women.  The  response  of  Americans  to  well- 
planned  voluntary  programs  has  alw.avs  been 
impressive.  The  men's  and  women's  Job 
Corps,  for  example,  have  had  to  turn  down 
for  budget  re.a.  ons,  nine  out  of  every  ten 
applicants.  (There  are  fewer  than  30  000  In 
the  Job  Corps  today.  Well  over  500  000  per- 
sons-most from  deprived  backgrounds- 
have  applied  to  date.)  The  dedicated  service 
given  by  volunteers  In  Operation  Headstart 
and  other  Poverty  Program  projects  Is  a 
measure  of  a  huge  untapped  reservoir  of 
Iciealisni  among  Am.ericans.  Judging  by  the 
figures  on  the  18-26  age  group  already  ^ven 
I  believe  th.at  it  would  be  possible  to  mobilize 
at  least  two  million  young  people  In  a  service 
corps  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis. 

But  a  corps  of  two  million  Is  still  too  large 
for  the  moment.  We  are  not  vet  tooled  for 
it.  I  propose,  instead,  that  Congress  create 
a  National  Service  Agency  authorized  to 
mobilize  500.000  civilian  volunteers,  selected 
initially  on  the  basis  of  their  dedication  to 
and  aptitude  for  the  corps'  varied  missions. 
The  cost  would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
«l.7-billion  annually.  This,  theoretically  is 
how  the  corps  would  be  .set  up: 

Upon  signing  In.  all  volunteers  would  go 
to  basic-training  centers  operated  by  the 
Army,  which  would  periorm  the  function  it 
did  for  the  CCC.  The  Army  also  would  be 
requested  to  operate  a  classlflcation  system 
designed  to  match  interests,  skills  and  na- 
tional needs. 

Tliereaft.er.  volunteers  would  be  dispersed 
to  newly  estabh.-hed  service  centers  around 
the  country  for  tr.Unlng  and  duty.  Some 
would  work  In  conservation  camps  adminis- 
tered Jointly  by  the  Army  and  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  in  the 
C.C.C.  pattern.  Many  would  be  assigned  to 
pubhc  and  private  InstituUona  to  work  as 
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^iTt'uZ':^"'^'''^''^  ^'^^^^  n^^nt.d-health 
assisLuits.  or  In  recreation  and  urban-im- 
provement programs.  The  National  Serv^e 
A^ncy    would    be    responsible    for    setting 

che^fo^thT''  ^'^'-'^'-^    a    continuo,;! 
check  on  the  performance  of  volunteers  and 
the  agencies  authorized   to  supervise   them 
(ExperlmenUilly.  I  think  it  would  be  use-' 
ful  to  make  such  voluntary  service  an  aitcr- 
nat*  to  military  duty  for  the  men.     It  seems 
to  me  unlikely  that  the  armed  forces  wouTd 
be  shortchanged  U  this  chloce  were  offered 
For  only  a  minute  proportion  of  the  clvuian 
corps     could     be     accommodated     In     stlcS 
glamour    tigencios  as  the  Peace  Corps     The 

ru'^lrd";''^?''-'  ^'"''^"^  ^'^*  assignment  to 
rugged  labor  on  conservation  projects  or  to 
the  relatively  drab  uasks  cited  above  . 
,..  ?"  "''^''^^  establishing  a  National  Serv- 
ice Agency  and  embarking  on  this  modest 
pilot  program,  however,  we°shouId  t.kTtt^e 
oL^ps; 

(11  Enlarge  the  Pe.ace  Corpt  and  VI.STA 
a^d  the  Teachers'  Corps  to  at  least  doublt 
their  present  size.  This  is  an  effort  in  which 
the  collrgos  will  have  to  help,  as  several 
are  already  doing.  ■*>         "'^^^rai 

(2 1  Increase  V.:c  Job  Corps  tenfold-to  an 
e.umuted  400.000,  To  do  this  will  require 
a  niajor  shift  in  emph.asi^stressing  service 
to  human  beings  and  the  career  op;>ortuni- 
ties  m  welfare  fields,  rather  than  routine 
vocational    training.     This   wUl   also   req    ire 

ment  with  the  better-educated  volunteers 
spending  at  least  part  of  their  time  I^ 
teachers    of    their    less-well -equipped     coU 

nTff  ^7'"','"  ''?'''  '"  '''''''■  ""^^  J"'^  Corps, 
in  effect,  should  be  converted  from  a  re- 
habilitation program  for  the  poor  Into  an 
opportunity  for  democratic  seVvlce  for  a^ 
Jvn  .'i^^^f'^tituted  Job  Corps-and  possibly 
aiso  the  Peace  Corps.  \asTA  and  the  Teach- 
ers Corps— would  be  ab.=orbed  by  the  Na- 
tional Service  Agency  when  established 
If.  as  Is  quite  likely,  there  remains  a  need 
for  a  program  of  remedial  education  and 
vocational  training,  al.ng  the  lines  of  the 
present  Job  Corj^s.  it  should  be  set  up  under 
educational  auspices  apart  from  the  service 
program. 

nJwi  ^vT-P''^  a-  national  Inventory  of 
worthwhile  con.«rv.ifion  and  urban-rehabU- 
It^atlon  projects  ai^.d  of  the  urgent  m.ui;x>wer 
and  womanpower  needs  of  Institutions, 
schools  and  social  agencies  across  the  coun- 
try. Supplement  this  listing  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  new  serMces  desperately  needed 
by  the  nation's  old  people,  children,  harassed 
working  mothers  and  the  for;tloose  .ado- 
Iescent.s.  Such  a  compilation  Is  by  no  means 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  nation's  sccid 
scientists  and  computers. 

By  thus  translating  the  nation's  human 
needs  into  perceivable  form.  I  believe  we 
would  dramatize  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
more  tlian  five  million  unfilled  Jobs  And  we 
would  begin  to  see  a  national  service  corps 
not  merely  as  an  "alternative  to  the  draft'' 
or  as  a  corrective  to  the  draft's  "inequities  " 
but  .as  a  tool  for  alleviating  the  Rngtiish  of 
neglected  patients  In  our  hospitals  and 
mental  Institutions,  the  misery  of  lonely  old 
people,  the  plight  of  neglected  children  and 
the  decay  of  our  neglected  land  and  cities— 
the  medieval  blights  in  our  affluent  society 


Voters,  Throw  the  Raicali  Out 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Tuesday.  August  9, 1966 
Mr.  UDALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  poli- 
ticians and  all  people  who  work  for  local, 
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state,  and  Federsil  governments  are,  lA 
the  opinion  of  some,  crooks. 

This  general  accusation  is  most  apt  t» 
be  made  by  persons  who  chronically 
complain  loudly  about  officeholders  but 
who  seldom  take  any  active  part  in  en* 
couraging  good  candidates  and  soim(| 
programs.  J 

A  democracy  operates  honestly  an(? 
effectively  only  when  the  electorate  is  de-' 
termined  to  wage  a  tireless,  never-ending 
battle  for  good  government.  In  shorU 
good  government  requires  voters  wh<> 
would  rather  fight  than  "bitch."  ] 

In  a  July  15,  1966.  column  in  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen.  Dick  Casey  suc- 
cinctly states  the  case.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Casey; 
Democract's  Thoubles  Rest  With  thk  Voter 
I  was  sitting  In  the  barber  chair  the  other 
day  when  I  happened  to  overhear  the  m.an 
sitting  next  to  me  loudly  criticizing  poUnc* 
and  politicians. 

What  he  had  to  say  was  tv-plcal  of  wh.it 
a  lot  of  Americans  think  about  politics  and 
the  men  they  elect  to  office. 

When  I  happened  to  tune  In  to  what  he 
was  saying,  he  was  taiklng  about  the  recent 
Investigations  Into  procuring  of  llqaior  li- 
censes involving  some  members  of  the  leg- 
islature. 

"They  ought  to  take  them  all  out  .ind 
shoot  them,"  he  was  saying  in  a  loud  voice. 
"Prom  Washington  on  down  to  City  Hal!, 
they're  all  crooks." 

As  he  went  on.  I  was  reminded  of  sevefal 
occasions  In  Phoenix  during  the  list  session 
Ot  the  legislature  when  I  heard  corrmiej^ 
along  the  same  line,  v 

One  time,  for  instance,  a  druggist,  aft^ 
discovering  I  was  a  reporter,  asked,  "Wiw 
don't  you  guys  print  the  REAL  story  c® 
what's  going  on  over  at  the  Capitol?  ThereS 
a  lot  of  dirt  there."  F 

Another  time,  a  cab  driver  made  the  corA- 
ment  that  he  was  about  ready  to  vote  ittt 
a  dictatorship  because  things  were  so  b:ftl 
In  state  and  federal  government. 

Whenever  I  hear  p>eople  scalding  their 
government  and  politicians- — and  I  don't  al- 
ways dlsa^ee  with  what  they  have  to  say — ■ 
I  am  tempted  to  ask:  "What  have  you  done 
to  make  It  any  better?" 

But  I  bcrid  my  tongue,  not  wanting  to  get 
a  shot  In  the  mouth. 

The  point  is  this:  How  many  of  us  get 
out  and  make  a  real  effort  to  determine  who 
the  candidates  are  and  what  they  stand  for? 
Will  they  do  the  Job  and  are  they  qualified 
to  do  the  Job? 

Granted,  campaign  promises  are  bro'sen 
more  often  th&n  not.  Many  times  thig  is 
because  the  candidate  himself  doesn't  know 
what  the  Job  the  office  he  Is  running  fbr 
entails. 

Many  a  legislator  wiU  tell  you  that  senlng 
In  the  House  or  Senate  is  much  different 
than  he  figured.  Politics,  they  say  Is  like 
choosing  up  sides.  If  you  happen  to  cho(iBe 
the  wrong  side,  then  you  might  as  well  for^t 
accomplishing  anything  If  those  In  conttoi 
are  against  It. 

But  to  the  voter,  action  speaks  louder 
than  words. 

Everybody  complains  or  criticizes  but  It's 
usually  the  loudest  complalner  who  doea 
the  least  In  taking  an  active  pcu-t  In  politics 
even  in  a  small  way. 

Someone  might  ask  this  person:  Are  good 
candidates  supposed  to  volunteer  Ln  droves 
for  every  office?  And  at  the  prlc«  of  auto- 
matically being  classified  a  crook  with  his 
hand  out  If  be  is  elected? 

How  many  times  does  a  person  go  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  not  knowing  any  more 
about  a  candidate  than  what  his  name  is? 

How  many  times  Is  a  vote  based  on  the 


sound  of  a  c^indidates  name?  On  how  he 
parts  his  hair? 

There's  no  question  that  plenty  can  be 
corrected  in  government  and  in  politics,  be  It 
local,  state  or  federal.  But  it  can't  be  cor- 
rected by  simply  sitting  b.ick  and  saying  that 
everything  stinlLS  and  all  politicians  are 
crctokcd. 

If  this  attitude  prevails,  most  likely  things 
will  get  worse. 

It  seems  rather  obvious  that  a  voter  has 
more  of  .m  obligation  than  simply  going  to 
the  polls  on  election  day  and  throwing  the 
lever. 


My  Cup  of  Tea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1966 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spco.ker.  the  follow- 
im:  article,  written  by  Ruth  Turner,  edi- 
tor of  Georgia's  De  Kalb  Tribune,  Is  both 
enlightening  and  entertaining. 

It  further  pomUs  up  the  increasingly 
hea\Thanded  restrictions  upon  freedom 
of  movcin-:-iit  of  law-abidint;  citizens  as 
contra.sted  with  those  who  seek  to  foment 
strife. 

It  also  points  up  the  strange  efforts  to 
shield  a  certain  .'^elect  few  in  our  society 
who  on  almost  all  occasions,  but  on  their 
term.s.  insi.st  upon  all  the  public  cxpo.sui-e 
they  can  get. 

T!ie  article  reads  as  follows: 
Mr  Cl'P  of  Tea 
(By  Ruth  Turner) 

It  U  possible  that  a  person  of  impulse  can 
never  quite  explain  the  reason  why  he  or  she 
did  or  did  not  act  In  the  conventional  man- 
ner, .^nd  so  the  writer  can't  explain  the  Im- 
p\il.=.e  that  led  her  to  defy  a  policeman  In 
Hvannl.":.  Maybe  it  wius  a  deep  seated  rebel- 
lion acain^t  being  pushed  around:  mayj>e  It 
w.xs  bec:iu3e  a  motel  wanted  $40  a  night  for 
a  r'Xjm:  ni.iybe  it  was  because  we  paid  seven 
and  a  half  dollars  in  tolls  on  the  Massachu- 
setts highways  in  one  day;  or  maybe  I  Just 
needed  a  second  cup  of  coffee. 

Wh.a'.ever  the  rea.'^on,  I  did  defy  a  police- 
man and  proved  a  point! 

After  the  national  newspaper  convention 
we  drove  to  Cape  Cod  and  spent  the  night 
at  Hy.mnis.  On  Wednesday  the  publisher 
and  son  went  on  a  deep  sea  fishing  Jaunt. 
After  breakf.ist  I  walked  to  a  candle  making 
plant  wliere  I  enjoyed  seeing  the  various 
processes  and  made  a  few  purch.u;es. 

As  I  left  the  pl.int.  I  rememborcd  that  my 
landlady  had  said  that  the  Kennedy  home 
w.as  located  Just  about  two  blocks  down  the 
street,  but  that  policemen  were  stationed  at 
the  corners  and  no  one  was  permitted  to 
drive  by  the  home.  Now  I  could  not  care 
less  about  .seeing  the  Kennedy  home,  but  on 
an  Impulse  decided  to  see  if  I  would  be 
stopped  from   walking  down  the  street. 

A  block  from  the  home,  on  every  corner, 
policemen  were  directing  traffic  away  from 
the  Kennedy  street.  I  approached  and  the 
policeman  pointed  to  the  left  b\it  I  con- 
tinued until  I  wa.s  f.acing  him.  I  asked  what 
was  down  the  street  and  when  he  said  the 
Kennedy  home  I  replied  that  I  thought  I 
would  walk  by  and  look  at  it.  I  was  informed 
that  I  could  not  walk  down  the  street. 

"Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  this 
Is  a  public  street  but  I  am  forbidden  to  walk 
liown  it?"  He  replied  that  I  could  not  v/aik 
down  the  street. 


'What  would  happen  if  I  did  Just  walk  on 
down?"  I  asked. 

'Don't  dare  me,  lady,"  he  said, 
"I'n\  not  going  to  dare  you  but  I  do  think 
I    am    t;oing    to    walk   down    this    street,"    I 
repUod  and  began  my  walk. 

"Lady."  he  shouted,  "come  back  lady. 
you  can't  go  down  there.  Lady,  do  I  have  to 
come  take  you  by  the  arm  and  bring  yen 
b;ick.'"  Then  he  got  a  little  desperate  and 
shouted:  'Mad.un!  Come  back  madam  or  I 
will  call  the  paddy  and  It  will  be  here  iu 
three  minutes." 

I  continued  without  slowing  down  or  turn- 
ing around  and  tlien  I  heiu-d  the  policeman 
running  to  catch  up  with  me,  c.illing  tiie 
above  plirasf  s  o\  er  and  over. 

Just  at  this  point  a  police  cruiser  happened 
along,  a  sergeant  driving  and  three  police- 
nien  in  the  back  of  the  car.  The  traffic  cop 
e.xplained  the  sittiation  to  the  sergeant  who 
then  said  to  me:  "Lady,  you  have  two 
choices.  You  can  obey  the  patrolman  and  go 
back  or  I  will  take  you  in." 

So  saying,  he  started  to  calmly  drive  away. 
Without  saying  anything,  I  began  to  calmly 
continue  on  my  way. 

"Sergeant"  yelled  the  traffic  cop  and  for 
good  measure  blew  his  whistle. 

The  .sergeant  slammed  on  his  brakes, 
opened  his  door,  and  walked  up  to  me.  He 
bent  over  so  he  could  glare  into  my  eyes  and 
said :  "Lady.  I  told  you — you  can't  go  down 
that  street!" 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  I  replied.  "It  is  a 
public  street  and  I  am  simply  walking  down 
it.  bothering  no  one." 

■The  patrolman  told  you  that  you  can't 
walk  down  that  way,"  he  shouted. 

"I  don't  believe  that  he  is  within  his  rights 
to  forbid  me  to  go  down  a  public  street,"  I 
answered  with  great  logic. 
"Where  you  from,  lady?"  he  hollered. 
After  I  told  him  he  wheedled:  "I  don't 
w.-int  to  spoil  your  vacation,  lady.  Now  do  as 
the  patrolman  says  and  go  on  back." 

"If  I  were  a  civil  rights  walker  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  would  say  a  word  to  me,"  I 
answered. 

"They've  never  even  tried  to  walk  here," 
he  informed  me. 

"Well,  I'm  not  disobeying  any  law,"  I  said, 
"and  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't 
walk  down  the  street." 

"Lady,  no  one  Is  i>ermltted  down  this 
street.  Now  if  you  want  to  argue  with  the 
Chief  about  it  you  can." 

"I  don't  want  to  argue  with  anyone."  I 
calmly  replied.  "I  merely  wish  to  walk  down 
the  street." 

'If  you  don't  obey  an  order  I  will  have  to 
take  you  in  lady,"  he  threatened  once  more. 
"What  will  you  charge  me  with?"  I  de- 
manded to  know. 

'Ill  ciiarge  you  with  trespassing,"  he 
yeiled. 

"I'm    not    treRii.as.sina."    I    pointed    out. 
"This  is  a  public  street,  not  a  private  drive- 
way.    There   are  not  even  any  signs  saying 
I  cannot  enter  this  street." 

"Where's  your  car.  Lady?"  he  snarled. 
Now  any  fool  could  plainly  see  that  I  w.is 
rJoot.  However,  being  from  the  South  I 
even  give  polite  answers  to  stupid  questions 
so  I  replied:  "I'm  not  driving.  I'm  walking." 
The  sergeant  was  niMplectlc  as  he 
sputtered : 

■  You  w.alked  all  the  way  over  from  Hy- 
annis  Port,  I  suppose." 

"I  Just  walked  here  from  the  guest  home 
where  I  have  a  room."  I  said. 

Do  you  know  that  big  burly  policeman 
Jumped  on  that  little  phrase  like  a  big  fat 
goo.sp  Jumping  on  a  worm?  He  sure  needed 
an  "out"  badly.  So  when  he  liad  deternUned 
that  I  was  a  guest  in  a  home  in  the  town,  he 
made  a  sweeping  gesture  down  the  street 
and  said.  "Tlien  you  have  every  right  to  walk 
down  this  street,  lady.  Just  walk  on  any- 
wl-.erc  vou  w.mt  to  go.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
mo  you'  were  slaying  here  in  Hyannls  in  the 
first  place.'" 


"You  didn't  ask  me,"  was  the  simple  an- 
swer but  it  seems  even  the  smallest  thing 
could  make  the  sergeant's  blood  pressure 
rise.  "Go  on  back  to  Georgia,"  he  invited  as 
he  stomped  around  the  back  of  his  car,  sat 
down  and  slammed  his  door. 

I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation.  I  stuck 
my  head  m  the  window  of  his  car  and  replied 
with  a  smile:  "I  will  and  when  I  get  back  I 
will  tell  everyone  how  ugly  the  policemen 
acted  In  Hyannls." 

"You  do  tliat,"  he  muttered  and  scratched 

off. 

So  I  continued  unmolested  down  the 
street,  past  the  Kennedy  house.  There  was 
nothing  to  see  but  a  board  fence  and  some 
shrubbery  and  one  comer  of  the  house.  But 
the  writer  was  pleased  all  day  long. 
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Teenage  Drinking  Is  a  Problem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    iIASSACHDS£TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9, 1966 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  "we  In  this 
body  have  been  treated  recently  to  the 
rather  unusual  circumstance  of  holding 
open  hearings  on  legislation  that  has 
already  been  approved  by  a  majority  in 
this  Chamber.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
about  legislation  to  raise  the  mandatory 
minimum  alcoholic  beverage  drinking  age 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  18  to  21 
years. 

My  position  on  this  issue  Is  well  known. 
I  have  authored  a  similar  bill  to  the  one 
passed  by  this  body  and  I  have  testified 
on  several  occasions  in  support  of  the 
proposal.  In  so  doing,  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  many  problems  created 
by  the  dif^parlty  between  lesal  minimum 
drinking  aues  in  the  District  and  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

I  have  also  cited  the  very  real  problems 
created  by  youngsters  and  student  groups 
visit inp:  the  District  during  the  summer 
and  other  vacation  periods  from  more 
remote  states.  These  young  people 
come,  for  the  most  part,  from  States  in 
which  they  must  attain  their  legal  ma- 
jority of  21  years  before  they  can  drink 
alcoholic  beverages.  They  come  to 
Washinpton  to  discover  they  are  free  to 
carou,se  in  any  cheap  dive  or  bistro  they 
please  and  expose  themselves  to  all  the 
risks  and  temptations  to  which  even 
strong,  middle-aged  men  are  wont  to 
yield. 

I  have  also  alluded  In  the  past  to  the 
similar  situation  that  exists  in  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  age 
mmimiun  is  21.  and  a  neighboring  State 
where  the  minimum  is  18  years  The 
problems  created  by  this  disparity  are  es- 
pecially Important  to  me,  since  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent  bor- 
ders on  the  neighbor  State.  I  have' cited 
the  circumstances  in  which  youngsters 
from  Massachusetts  rush  over  the  moun- 
tains to  out-of-state  bars  and  nightclubs 
spend  several  hours  drinking,  then  rush 
back  with  something  less  than  the  re- 
flexes and  judjrment  they  left  with.  The 
subsequent  results  are  often  tragic  and 
disastrous. 


Duiing  the  recent  round  of  hearings  I 
must  admit  I  have  been  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  hear  some  of  the  points  raised 
m  defense  of  the  present  18-year  mini- 
mum age  Umlt.  it  has  been  stated  with 
penetrating  wisdom,  for  example  that 
simply  by  raising  the  age  limit,  w'e  will 
not  eliminate  teenage  drinking.  How  re- 
markably true.  And  since  we  have  been 
unable  to  eliminate  murder  by  making  It 
a  crime,  why  not  do  away  with  the  legal 
restrictions  against  murder,  or  robbery 
or  assault  and  battery,  or  any  of  the  other 
outrages  man  has  learned  to  inflict  on  his 
fellows  and  which  we  have  sought  to  con- 
trol with  laws? 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out,  with 
appalling  sanctimony,  that  teenagers 
should  perhaps  be  allowed  free  reign  to 
drink  and  carouse  because  that  is  the 
time  of  life  when  they  are  incUned  to  kick 
up  their  heels,  to  sow  their  wild  oats  and 
to  indulge  in  whatever  mischief  they  can 
In  other  words,  the  proposition  seems  to 
be  that  boys  will  be  boys  and  we  might  as 
well  make  it  legal, 

I  am  frankly  appalled  by  such  utter 
rot.  Teenage  drinking  is  a  bliplit  on  our 
society  and  on  the  escutcheon  of  this 
city.  And  to  defend  it  in  such  terms  is 
to  level  an  insult  on  the  intelligence  of 
every  responsible  taxpaylng  citizen  who 
has  a  right  to  expect  a  decent  future  for 
their  children  and  the  cooperation  of  so- 
ciety In  the  effort  to  raise  their  children 
In  a  decent  environment.  Teenage 
drinking  Is  a  problem  and  can  be  de- 
fended on  no  responsible  grounds. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  will  dispense 
with  this  nonsense  of  second  guessing 
ourselves  and  let  the  record  of  the  House 
vote  on  this  legislation  stand. 

Under  unanimous-consent  procedures 
I  now  place  in  the  Record  an  article 
clipped  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  The  article  Is  self-explanatory 
and  needs  little  elaboration  from  me 
Although  the  Immediate  problems  with 
which  it  deals  would  certainlv  not  be 
solved  by  raising  the  legal  driiiklng  age 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  21.  It  does 
go  a  long  way  to  debunk  the  notion  that 
there  Ls  nothing  wrong  with  teenage 
drinking. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass  )    Tr.tvelor    Aug    2 
19661 
Tee.vacers'    Drinxing    Is   on    the   Rise 

(By  Jim  Droney) 
It  was  11:30  pjn.  in  Brighton  Square 
On  Washington  street,  Just  a  few  vards  be- 
yond the  Market  St.  intersection,  the  young 
man  in  the  pale  blue  shirt  standing  a  few- 
feet  out  from  the  curbing  tipped  his  head 
back  and  brought  the  can  of  beer  in  his 
right  hand  up  to  his  mouth  to  drain  it. 

On  the  sidewalk  two  others  the  Biime  age 
were  carrying  cans  of  beer,  openly,  and  none 
was  18. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  square  going  to- 
ward St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  the  boy  In  the 
red-checked  shirt  came  down  '^'ashlngton 
Street  with  the  boy  in  the  plain  white  shirt. 
As  they  approached  the  alley  that  cuts  off 
by  the  po<jl  room,  they  lurched  Into  each 
other  and  then  staggered  apart. 

They  were  younger  than  the  others  no 
more  than  15,  and  drunker. 

W.ishlngton  Street  Is  the  main  drag  In 
this  middle-class  area  of  respectable  Brigh- 
ton, and  In  this  half-hour,  there  -was  no 
patrolman  who  meandered  Into  the  area  and 
no  cruiser  slicked  by. 
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'Jut^^  day-end  at  the  D  street  project  In 
South  Boston  and  a  mackerel  sky  spun  a 
pink  glow  over  the  area,  hiding  the  chips  of 
broken  beer  bottles  that  litter  the  pavement. 
The  breakage  has  been  swept  away  in  the 
main,  but  a  vacuum  cleaner  alone  cotild  suck 
up  the  small  pieces  that  remain. 

A  red-headed  boy  comes  up  to  a  man  wa'k- 
Ing  near  the  playground  and  says : 
"Tom.  can  we  use  the  basketball  " 
And   Tom   says   sure   and   hands  over   the 
key.s   to   his   car   so   the   three   can   dig   the 
biusketball  out  of  the  trunk. 

As  they  su^rt  U)  p.iss  and  shoot,  the  eve 
llfr,s  to  tne  skyline  of  a  project  muJtl-apart- 
ment  house  beyond  the  playground  and  four 
figtires  are  silhouetted  against  Uie  red  skv 

They're  probably  drinking  up  there."  iald 
„,?'"■  .^-  "  favorite  place,  along  with  the 

alley  that  runs  between  the  school  and  the 
administration  building." 

The  third  place,  for  that  area  of  Southie 
Is  the  r.allroad  tracks,  d.ark  and  deep,  bevond 
the  project  on  the  Dorchester  avenue  side 

In  Brighton.  Toms  count<»rpart  with  the 
Youth  Activities  Commission,  had  said  he 
supposed  the  visitor  wondered  where  the 
young  ones  got  the  beer  and  b<KDze 

"Just  look  there,"  he  said,  and  he  pointed 
to  a  middle-aged  man  teetering  on  his  feet 
Who  had  the  stigmata  of  all  the  wlnos  e\erv- 
whcre. 

•■S<_.  they  ask  him  to  go  In  and  pet  them  a 
couple  of  six  p;^cks  and  they  give  him  a 
half  buck  for  a  bottle  of  muscatel."  he  con- 
tinued.    "That's   one   of   the   wavs   thev   pet 

it.  -  .      c 

Society  hasn't  figured  out  yet  how  to  plug 
the  leak  and  the  parents  haven't  learned  how 
to  lean  on  the  politicians  to  come  up  with  a 
solution. 

So  maybe  nobody  cares,  almost  certainlv 
not  enough  care  enough. 

But  drinking  is  sharply  on  the  ri.^e  among 
the  young,  and  It's  of  special  concern  U>  the 
men  who  work  In  the  field  for  the  YAC  be- 
cause they  deal  with  young  men  who  are  in 
trouble  and  who  live  Uves  that  don't  touch 
the  usual  agencies  that  might  provide  help 
The  YAC  workers,  an  understaffed  dozen 
move  In  the  are.as  where  delinquency  Is  a 
threat  or  where,  more  llkelv,  it  alreadv 
thrives. 

They  work  with  kids  who  are  loused  up  at 
home,  at  school  and  with  the  police.  They 
are  the  ones  who've  been  in  court  as  stub- 
born children  or  continual  truants  and  are 
the  potential  dropouts. 

And  many  have  been  yanked  in  for  assault 
and  CAT  theft  and  breaking  and  entering 
but  even  with  that  background,  many  are 
still  borderline  and  can  go  either  way  In  the 
nc.Kt  few  vital  years. 

The  YAC  workers  move  Into  an  area  and 
build  wide  contact.s  by  hanging  out  where 
the  kids  liang  and  eventually  they're  ac- 
cepted. They  don't  push  their  wav  in:  they 
ease  their  way  in.  and  the  kids  know  thev're 
there  to  help  out  If  needed. 

But  the  drinking— mostlv  on  Fridav  and 
Saturday   nights— makes   it'  harder. 

"It's  a  crowd  thing,"  said  one.  "You  get 
five  or  six  kids  together  with  beer  and  lf.= 
easier  for  the  sixth  one  to  take  a  can  of 
beer  than  to  refuse.  They  don't  want  to  be 
square,  so  they  drink  It,  lots  of  them." 

A  rare  one  in  the  North  End  who  drlnk.= 
steadily  told  the  YAC  worker: 

"It  makes  me  feel  like  I  can  do  things 
and  it's  the  only  time  I  feel  that  way." 

This  one  can't  read  or  write  and  the  drink- 
ing Is  a  way  of  becoming  what  he  can't 
become. 

But  In  the  drinking  are  the  seeds  of  the 
deeper  troubles— the  assaults,  the  car  thefts 
and  robbery  capers. 

But  the  YAC  workers  keep  plugging  awav 
and  they  make  Inroads,  partlcularlv  bv  their 
own  nondrlnklng  personal  habits.  ' 
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They  tell  the  kids  it's  square  to  drink,  but 
getting  the  kids  to  believe  this  Is  as  difficult 
as  getting  a  square  peg  Into  a  round  hole. 


The  Soil  Survey  ud  lU  Uses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tktesday,  August  9,  1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Earl 
HoUister,  president  of  the  WLsconsin  As- 
sociation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts,  has  sent  me  a  thoughtful  state- 
ment on  "The  Soil  Survey  and  Its  Uses." 

In  my  home  State,  Wisconsin,  the 
Southeastern  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission imdertook  a  seven-county  re- 
gional soil  survey  of  approximately  2  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.  They  estimate  that  In 
the  next  25  years,  the  use  of  soil  surveys 
will  result  in  a  savings  of  over  $300  mil- 
lion to  the  area  just  in  locatinij  new 
hemes  on  favorable  sites. 

Soil  surveys  are  a  useful  and  valuable 
tool  for  all  land  users,  farmei-s.  conser- 
vationists, county  and  community  plan- 
ners, public  service  agencies  and  city 
dwellers,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  this  informa- 
tive statement  on  the  many  and  varied 
uses  of  soil  surveys. 

The  statement  follows: 

Thz  Son.  SrrsvET  and  Its  Uses 

Soil  rurveys  are  extremely  valuable  and 
useful  Inventorlee  of  the  soil  resources  of  a 
county  or  other  geographic  area.  TTiey  are 
made  by  kAI  sclenUsts  who  e.xamine  the  soils 
field  by  field  and  record  their  findings  on 
aerial  photographs.  A  soli  siirvey  tells  how 
the  aotls  are  distributed  on  a  landscape,  what 
their  Important  properties  are,  and  how  they 
respond  bo  treatment  and  use.  The  soil  sur- 
vey consists  of  a  soU  map  and  a  report.  All 
of  the  boimd&rlea  of  soil  units  are  located 
and  plotted  on  the  map.  Soil  reports  include 
descriptions  of  each  soil  and  tell  how  they 
can  be  used  and  managed.  The  report  also 
gives  the  limitations  and  the  potentialities 
of    each    soil    for    many    speciflc    uses. 

One  of  the  main  uses  Is  In  applying  the 
resulta  at  research  and  experience  to  other 
areas  with  the  same  kind  of  soil  with  con- 
fldenoe.  Farmers  use  soil  sur\'eys  to  learn 
the  extent  and  location  of  the  dliTerent  kinds 
of  soils  they  have,  the  ability  of  these  soils  to 
grow  plans,  and  their  response  to  use  and 
management. 

Land  appraisers  use  soil  surveys  as  a  source 
of  Information  on  which  to  base  land  values. 
County  and  community  planning  officials 
use  sou  8\u-veys  to  locate  the  areas  most 
productive  for  agricultural  products  and 
those  areas  suitable  for  housing,  schools, 
•hopping  centers,  parking  lots,  and  Industry. 
The  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  recently  estimated  that 
the  use  of  the  soil  survey  over  the  next  25 
yean  will  result  In  a  savings  of  over  $300.- 
000.000  to  the  Region  Just  in  locating  new 
homes  on  favorable  sites. 

Boll  maps  are  useful  In  selecting  routes 
for  transportation  systems  and  sites  and 
criteria  for  construction  because  they  provide 
an  Inventory  of  the  top  4  or  5  feet  of  the 
earth's  crust  where  most  constnictlon  takes 
place.  A  soil  map  also  helps  identify  and 
locate  prims  sources  of  building  material 
■uch  as  oand.  gravel,  and  building  stone. 
KnglneerB  having  aU  of  this  Information  canr" 


save  both  time  and  money  in  designing  and 
locating  roads. 

Sou  surveys  are  used  for  evaluating  wild- 
life habitat,  for  locating  and  building  ponds 
for  waterfowl,  and  In  locating  hunting  and 
fishing  sites.  Soils  inform.-itlon  is  proving 
to  be  -'ery  valuable  in  selection  of  sites,  lay- 
out, and  design  of  recreational  developments. 

Public  agencies,  such  as  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Hea'.th.  have  been  making 
erice'ilent  use  of  soil  surveys  where  they  Eire 
available.  The  Board  estim.ites  it  saved 
prospective  home  builders  over  «400,000  in 
1965  by  using  the  soil  survey  to  reject  sites 
where  seepage  fields  for  septic  tanks  would 
be  unlikely  to  work. 

The  above  examples  of  use  being  made  of 
soil  survey  are  only  the  beginning.  There  are 
many  other  examples  in  Wisconsin  of  how 
soil  surveys  have  been  used  to  provide  sav- 
ings to  the  urban  as  well  as  rural  people.  A 
soli  stirvey  can  be  a  valuable  tool  for  all 
land  users. 

There  is  no  need  for  several  soil  surveys  of 
any  one  area  if  a  standard  detailed  survey 
is  mricle  which  will  provide  the  answers 
needed  by  all  potential  users.  In  Wis^consin 
.st.indard  detailed  surveys  are  being  made  by 
the  Soli  Conservation  Service  of  the  USDA 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Wisconsin  Geo- 
logical and  Natural  History  Survey  and  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 


Humphrey's  Advice  on  Ghetto  Revolt 


PIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    n,LlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE3>RESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  a  few 
days  auo  the  Chicago  Daily  News  carried 
an  article  by  columnJ.st  William  F.  Buck- 
ley, Jr.,  which  is  an  interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  problem^  that  Vice  President 
Humphrey  has  been  having  with  the 
press.  In  view  of  the  concern  that  all 
Members  have  with  bein?  accurately 
quoted,  I  believe  this  article  merits  close 
attention; 

[From    the    Chicago    (111.)     Dally    News 
Aug.  2,  1966] 

HrMi'iiREv  s  .Advice  on   Ghetto  Revolt 
(By  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

I  have  a  letter  from  Vice  President  Htbert 
HvMPHRET.  advising  me  of  a  distortion  in  a 
recent  column  in  which  I  wondered,  sadly, 
about  his  statement  that  he.  too.  woxild  le.'id 
a  "mighty  good  revolt"  if  he  lived  In  an 
American  slum.  "I  regret."  writes  Hutt- 
PHRET,  "that  you  did  not  have  a  copy  of  my 
speech  when  you  wrote  your  article.  Un- 
fortunately, you  had  to  rely  upon  a  short 
press  report  and  a  clip  on  TV." 

Unfortunately,  so  did  everybotly  else.  I 
have  cli>sely  studied  Hvmphrey's  speech,  as 
traii.smltted  by  him  to  me,  and  his  complaint 
apparently  cent^'rs  on  the  failure  of  the  press 
to  reprc>duce  three  brief  sentences  that 
came  three  paragraphs  after  the  provocjitive 
.«tate.Ti'>n*.  tliat  caught  the  press's  attention. 
The  sentences  in  question  are:  "I  don't  want 
to  be  misunderstood.  I  believe  in  law  ob- 
serv.ince.  I  believe  in  law  enforcement.  I 
not  only  deplore  violence.  I  say  It  cannot  be 
condoned.  "  At  which  point  Hi'mpkrey  re- 
newed his  exhortation  to  the  American  pub- 
lic to  clean  up  the  slums. 

HcMPHRETT  has  r.iised  two  pointj?,  l>>th  of 
them  Important.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
the   problem   of   communication.     Why   was 


his  speech  distorted?  Let  us  aprce  that  any 
distortion  was  unintentional.  The  press  and 
the  TV  are  not  Joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  mis- 
represent the  vice  president. 

The  omission  of  the  three  sentences  was 
an  editorial  decision  taken  by  reporters 
and/or  editors  of  the  wire  services,  and  the 
question  is:  Was  the  omission  malicious  or 
otherwise  Irresponsible,  or  was  it  natural  and 
predictable?  My  own  judgment  is  that  It 
w.as  sometliing  in  between — that  it  w.is 
imprudent. 

When  the  vice  president  of  the  Ui:ited 
States  Is  quoted  as  .=waying.  in  effect,  that  he 
Is  in  .'sjinpiUhy  with  men  who  are  engujrcd 
In  shooting  policemen  and  other  fellow  citi- 
zens, in  rioting  and  I'X)t!ng  and  btirning, 
then  .stirely  it  is  a  speci:il  re.«poi;sibil!ty  of 
the  reporter  or  editor  to  search  desperately 
in  the  full  text  for  any  wisp  of  me<li.-it.ing 
snnity:  and  Indeed  the  vice  pre.-idcnt  pro- 
vided such  In  the  Three  Sentences. 

By  the  same  token.  It  is  a  special  rcspon.^l- 
bility  of  the  vice  preesident  to  have  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  JournaIi.stic  reality,  to 
know  how  it  is  that  ncws.papcrs  and  televi- 
sion work — to  realize  that  the  average  re- 
porter and  editor  would  seize  on  the  news- 
worthy feature  of  his  speech. 

"Long  before  you  st.arted  writing  articles." 
HrMPup.ET  writes  me.  "I  was  mayor  of  the 
City  of  Minneapolis,  My  record  for  law  en- 
forcement is  a  well  known  and  established 
fact." 

Precisely  so.  I  am  constrained  to  reply: 
If  HvMpjiREY's  record  as  a  believer  In  law 
enforcement  were  not  generally  conceded, 
his  apparent  approval  of  revolts  against  law 
and  order  would  not  have  made  the  head- 
lines, or  prompted  a  column  by  this  and 
other  commentators. 

I  do  believe  that  Humphrey,  while  perhaps 
Justifiably  Indignant  at  the  general  failure 
to  transcribe  his  clarification,  is  left  on  the 
defensive — for  having  used  the  word  "re- 
volt" approvingly,  at  a  moment  when  the 
word  "revolt"  Is  necessarily  identified  in  the 
public  mind  as  the  kind  of  thing  that  has 
happened  in  Los  Angeles,  and  is  liappcning 
In  Chicago,  In  Cleveland  and  In  New  York. 

HCTMPHRET  raises  another  point,  a  political 
point.  "I  have  no  apologies,"  he  hisists,  "for 
what  I  had  to  say.  It  needed  to  be  said,  and 
men  of  your  (complimentary  noun  sup- 
pressed) ought  to  be  speaking  out  to  mobilize 
this  nation  behind  a  massive  elTort  to  clean 
up  our  cities,  to  provide  wholesome  aiid  de- 
cent living  conditions  for  fellow  Americans. 
And  I  do  happen  to  believe  that  a  swlnimlng 
pool  for  poor  children  in  a  slum  area  is  every 
bit  as  Justified  as  a  swimming  pool  In  the 
country  club  for  children  who  are  more  for- 
tunat.e.  This  Is  not  demagogy.  It  should 
be  wholesome  American  practice." 

But  men  of  my  (complimentary  noun  .sup- 
pressed) are  continually  speaking  out  to 
mobilize  this  nation  behind  ma-ssive  efforts 
to  clean  up  our  cities.  It  hnppei.s  that  there 
are  two  approaches  to  that  objective — the 
one  I  HtTMPHREYS)  I  believe  to  be  unreall.s- 
tlc,  the  other  as  highly  realistic  as  the  gi  outh 
of  America  and  the  diminution  of  poverty 
under  an  economic  sy.stem  I  learned  to  revere 
back  about  the  time  Humphrey  was  enforc- 
ing Law  and  order  In  Minneapolis.  The  .sys- 
tem provides  opportunity  through  the  heavy 
tise  of  freedom. 

It  Is  the  Judgment  of  many  shrewd  ob- 
servers of  the  social  scene  that  the  federal 
urban  renewal  program  has  heightened  the 
suffering  of  the  poor  by  causing  more  acute 
shortages.  Their  Judgment  is  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws  have  hurt  precisely  the  poor, 
that  federally-condoned  labor  union  monop- 
olies and  labor  union  discrimination  have 
thickened   the   waJls   around    the   ghettos. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  highly  compas.slonate 
men  and  women  that  It  Is  thoughtless  dem- 
agogy to  declare  that  swimming  pools,  c* 
an  education  at  Harvard,  are  a  birthright. 


HtTMPHP.EY  should,  in  charity,  understand 
the  indignation  of  neighbors  and  store-own- 
ers who  profoundly  believed  that  his  Ul-con- 
sidered  stat^-ment  contributed  to  passions 
that  that  might  result  In  their  being  shot 
(i'jv.-u.  or  their  houses  or  stores  being  burnt. 
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Where  Labor  Stands 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
recently  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
concerning  labor's  position  on  various 
spects  of  international  affairs. 

A  lot  of  this  discussion  has  misrepre- 
sented labor's  position  and  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle by  George  Meany  which  appeared  in 
the  July  1966,  edition  of  the  AFU-CIO 
Free  Trade  Union  News,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of 
International  Affairs. 

Labor's  position  Is  here  for  all  to  read 
and  I  trmt  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  douWabout  It. 

The  article  follows : 

Where  We  Stand 
(By  George  Meany) 

Tlie  APL-CIO  Executive  Council  realizes 
that,  In  the  present  world  crisis,  foreign 
policy  Involves  the  freedom  and  prosperity 
of  our  entire  nation  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  That  is  why  wc  t.;ike  an  active  Inter- 
est in  world  affairs. 

As  Anierican  labor  sees  It.  the  overriding 
Issue  of  our  time  Is  the  struggle  between 
democracy  and  dictatorship.  In  this  strug- 
gle, the  AFL-CIO  is  unreservedly  on  the  side 
of  democracy  and  against  everv  form  of  dic- 
tatorship, whether  it  be  Comnuini.st  Fascist 
Falangist.  Peronist  or  military.  Democracy 
and  totalitarianism  have  nothing  In  common 
and  there  cm  be  no  partnership  or  united 
front  between  them. 

American  labor  ro;,li;-es  that  without  de- 
mocracy toere  can  be  no  free  trade  unions 
and  that  without  free  trade  unions  there 
can  be  no  democracy.  For  us  this  is  a  basic 
principle  and  firm  conviction. 

Moreover,  the  Communist.^;  have  made  the 
ranks  of  lalx)r  their  first  and  main  field  of 
activity.  The  Communists'  strategy  dictates 
that  they  mu.=:t.  above  iUl,  capture  the  trade 
unions  before  they  can  seize  power  in  any 
country.  ' 

LAnOR   FIR.ST 

Since  hibcr  is  tlie  first  t^irget  of  Com- 
muni.sm,  labor  should  be  the  first  one  to  re- 
ject, resi.st.  and  defeat  all  Communist  In- 
filtration and  .subversion.  This  is  our  duty 
as  trade  unloni;:ts  and  citizens.  History  has 
shown  that  Communist  hifiltratlon  at  home 
greatly  facilitates  Communl.st  attack  from 
abroad. 

Some  self-styled  liberals  who  consider 
Communism  a  progressive  movement  do  not 
like  this  firm  position  of  the  AFL-ciO  But 
to  American  labor.  Communism  Is  a  reac- 
t  onary  anti-labor  force.  It  alms  not  to 
eliminate  but  to  exploit  the  shortcomings 
and  evils  In  our  free  society,  with  a  view 
of  making  it  an  ea-sier  target  for  conquest 
by  Communist  imperialism. 

We  are  aaglnst  Communism  because  we 
are  for  democracy  and  social  Justice.  In  this 
constructive   and    positive   spirit.   American 


labor  has  set  the  pace  In  fighting  for  social 
Justice  and  ever  better  conditions  of  life  and 
labor  throughout  the  world. 

During   the  coiu-se  of  our  representation 
In  the  United  Nations,  we  took  the  Initiative 

1'^,,^'"°?'^"'^  *^^  '^"^^  °^  ^  International 
Bill  of  Human  Rights  which  later  served 
in  large  measure,  as  the  basis  of  the  UN 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Air.erican  la- 
bor was  the  first  to  raise  before  world  public 
opinion  the  menace  of  m;isslvc  siave  labor 
in  the  USSR  and  Communist  China.  It  to<5k 
us  years  to  convince  our  government  to  .;u75- 
port  us  in  this  fight  which  finallv  led  to  the 
strong  UN  condemnation  of  this  evil  espe- 
cially in  the  Communist  "paradise  " 

The  APL-CIO  conducts  its  varie<i  interna- 
tional a.s  well  as  domestic  activities  com- 
pletely Independent  of  anv  government  con- 
trol or  influence.  It  Is  the  government  of 
our  country  which  sets  and  executes  its  for- 
eign policy.  But  as  citizens  and  trade  union- 
ists, we  seek  to  Influence  the  development 
and  application  of  a  forelg.i  policy  which  wUl 
promote  our  nation's  security,  human  free- 
dom and  world  peace. 

OtH    OWN    POSITION 

At  times,  we  may  disagree  with  a  par- 
ticular foreign  policy  of  our  government 
For  Instance,  we  have  had  disagreements 
With  our  government  over  its  pollcv  towards 
Franco  Spain,  national  Independence  for 
colonial  people,  and  dictatorships  In  La' in 
America  and  Africa.  In  our  efforts  to  aid 
free  trade  unionists  and  their  organizations 
abroad  in  becoming  nation-builders  bul- 
warks of  democracy  and  the  most  militant 
opponents  of  Conmiunirt  subversion  and  ag- 
gression, we  have,  on  sundry  occasions,  had 
differences  with  our  government  and  ad- 
vanced our  own  independent  positions 

In  regard  to  the  crisis  In  Vietnam    we  are 
convinced  that  we  spoke  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of   the  American  people  when 
our  E.xecutlvc  Council  unanimously  declared 
after  much  debate-,  on  October  28.  1965   thaf 
"Preedom-lovlng   people    evervwhere    have 
tlie  greatest  stake  in  the  democratic  force-; 
triumphing   over   the   ranks    of    Communist 
subversion    and    aggression   which   have    for 
more  than  a  decade,  been  trying  to  conquer 
the  South  Vietnamese.  ...  It  Is  the  duty  of 
every  An:erican   in   every  walk  of  life  to  do 
his    utmo.-5t    to    insure    the   success    of    our 
government's  policy.    Of  course,  in  our  dem- 
ocratic society,  all  policies  should  be  studied 
and  debated.     But  slander  of  our  country  is 
not    synorrvmous    with    study   of   its   policls 
Cultivated    rowdyism    Is    not    Identical    with 
critical    inquiry    and    constructive   criticism 
Any  organiaztion  or  movement  dedicated  to 
breaking  the  law  of  the  land  (burning  draft 
cards,   stopping   troop   trains)    can   only   be 
treated  as  a  law-breaking  body  " 

And  after  careful  con.slderation  and  much 
d  .-cussion  of  the  conlUct  in  Vietnam,  our 
Sixth  Constitutional  Convention  (December 
l96o)   unanimously  asserted  that: 

"The  Communists  are  waging  a  w  ir  of 
conquest,  a  w.ar  for  the  annexation  of  South 
Vietnam  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime  This 
was  IS  not  an  Isolated  local  conflict  It  is 
an  integral  phase  of  the  Communist  drive 
for  dominating  the  world.  . .  .  m  this  realiza- 
tion ...  our  convention  pledges  unstinting 
support  by  the  AFI.-CIO  of  all  measures  the 
Administration  might  deem  necessary  to  halt 
Communist  aggression  and  secure  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace." 

Again,  on  February  25,  1966,  after  a 
thorough -going  discussion  In  its  Interna- 
tional Committee,  the  Executive  Council 
unanimously  reaffirmed  that  "It  unreservedlv 
endorses  President  Johnson's  two-fold  pro- 
gram for  an  honorable  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  war— the  policy  of  steadfastly 
aiding  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion while  continuing  an  active  search  for 
peace  and  freedom  through  negotlatlona  - 
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TIMELY    PROPCSALS 

By  seeking  to  In.'luence  and  mold  ou- 
coumrv-s  foreign  policy,  the  people  can  help 
the  government  pursue  a  consistentlv  effec- 
tive democratic  course.  In  this  realization, 
we  of  American  ;-.bor  have  made  pr.ictlcal 
.-.ad  timely  proposals  to  our  government  for 

'rv^rri^'.^"""'  '"  "'^  international  arena: 
.ouards  the  war  in  Korea,  bu.lding  de- 
mocracy in  Germany,  the  promulgation  and 
execution  of  the  Marshall  Plan  the  con- 
;:nnment  of  Soviet  and  Chlne.se  Communist 
aprei^sion.  the  Cuban  Communist  th  eat 
tt.-engthening  the  Alliauce  for  Progress  halt- 
ing Communist  subversion  in  Santo  Do- 
ae-dnst  tt'i''''-"*^  Communist  aggression 
nf'  H,  ^r''  P^°f"^  °^  South  Vietnam  re- 
the  H?^  i''^^^-  """"^  -"PPortmp  generouslv 
the  developing  nations  in  their  efforts  to 
bund  prosperous  democracies. 

All  our  plans  and  programs  in  the  realm 
of  foreign  policy  and  in  the  building  of  X 
International  Confederation  cf  F^ef  T^a^e 
Unions.   Of   which  we   are  an   affiliate    have 

S^'^v'^lrf  ^'^T""^^  ^^^  democratic'  p^^r^! 
ess— only  after  discussion  and  consideration 
of  different  proposals.  The  AF^Cio  h^X 
ways  been  nundful  of  the  fact  th.at  in  the 
final  analysis,  this  fight  for  human  freedom 

wonT/'the ';^.'"''  "^'  P"-^"  *•'"  ^'-"'^  "^ 
won  in   the  factories,  on  the  farms    in  the 

fn  who/el""'"^  ^"^  ^^'^"^^  laboratorief,  and 
In   Wholehearted  economic  and  political   as 

tTiffeedZT'^^  ""'"^"^^  cooperation  wiS; 
the  freedom-lovmg  peoples  of  the  world 

taP.n%;r^^°    distinguishes    sharply    be- 

helr  voke     'w  ""■''^'P'  ^"'^  ^^^  P^P^  ""der 
their  yoke.    We  are  encouraged  bv  the  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  of  the  people  In  the  Co^ 
munlst  "paradise"  and  bv  their  pre^ur^f^; 

TnT.'Z"'°'^  ^"^  '^^""■^  condlt'loi^ofme 
and  labor.  We  welcome  even  the  snialiesL 
concessions  which  these  people  h've^Tun. 
from  their  oppressors.  "^e  UTung 

hi^H^K^^*"'"-"^^^  ""'^'^^  '^ave  occurred  be- 
T  ?e  „m'  '°"  ^''"•''"  '^•^^■^  "°f  ''^cn  basic 
The  all-powerful  dlct.itorshlp  continues  to 
exercise  total  power  over  everv  walk  orii  e 

ston  It  deems  dangerous  to  its  regime      The 
renewed   Soviet   persecution   of   Inte^Jecttia  s 
and  iws  stepped-up  arming  for  agere.4ToD  a 
t.ie  expense  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  people 
confirm  this.  peopie 

We  should  help  the  development  of  the  ris- 
ing democratic  forces  behind  the  Iron  Cu- 
Uiln  and  strengthen  the  desire  of  the  c.-.ptlve 
nations  or  full  national  freedom  from  .Soviet 
Amn  1  ?1  imperialist  domination.  But 
American  labor  cannot  do  this  bv  a  ran- 
prochement  with  the  leaders  ol  theso-callkl 
Communist  trade  unions.  Free  world  Ubor- 
■^nh  the  exception  of  the  American  Peder  i- 
tion  of  Labor-tried  this  method  after  World 
War  II  when  they  Joined  the  Communist- 
controlled  World  Federation  of  Trade  Union. 
This  experiment  Wiis  a  complete  failure  Its 
lesson  is  .still  valid. 


Particularly  in  view  of  the  danger  of  ther- 
monuclear warfare,  it  is  urgent  for  our  coun- 
try and  all  other  democracies  to  uni'e  in 
superior  strength,  Tl^ere  is  no  better  wav  of 
convincing  the  Communist  warlords  that'^g- 
gression  will  not  be  profitable  for  them. 

In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  October  1962 
the  lat«  President  Kennedy  demonstrated 
the  soundness  of  such  a  pollcv.  At  this  criti- 
cal hour,  the  American  people  can  be  fullv 
assured  that  the  cau.se  of  democracv,  human 
well-being  and  world  peace  has  a  "most  de- 
voted and  determined  champion  in  the 
AFL-CIO. 

The  above,  reprtntcd  by  permission  of  the 
Hall  Syndicate,  was  written  as  a  -'Gua^t 
Column-  by  President  Meany  for  Victor 
Riesel,  the  intemationally-known  joumalUt 
who  is  a  specialist  in  labor  problems  and 
president  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
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Tbank  Yoa,  Montana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVAJJIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  and  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quh^r  have  published  editonais  which 
reqviire  no  further  comment.  They 
follow : 

Thank  Yor,  Montan.\ 
Pennsylvanlans  should  be  thankfvil  to  the 
fine  citizens  of  Montana  for   their   offer   to 
help  create  a  "wild   river"   area  along  the 
Susquehanna  in  our  conMnonwealth. 

The  Mlsaourl  River  Development  .\.^sn  in 
Big  Sandy.  Mont.,  says  the  kind  people  of 
that  state  would  like  to  .';hlp  to  Penn.sylvania 
three  million  prairie  dogs,  5000  deer  and  elk. 
1000  skunks  and  5000  pounds  of  s.igebrxuh 
seed. 

Although  some  of  the  items  on  that  list 
may  be  a  bit  Impractical  (we  have  plenty  of 
deer,  as  well  as  thoee  less  de.sirable  creatures  i 
the  generotis  oflfer  deserves  attention.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Susquehanna  area  would  benefit 
from  any  effort  to  restore  It  as  close  to  Its 
original  condition  as  possible. 

Last  year,  a  dlsjistrous  fish  kill  occurred 
In  the  Susquehanna  and  only  last  month 
hundreds  of  dead  fish  were  discovered  In 
the  stream,  apparently  victims  of  :icid  mine 
water.  Efforts  are  now  under  way  to  e".inu- 
nate  pollution  in  the  river. 

In  this  clean-up  campaic:n,  Penn.sylvania 
needs  all  the  help  it  can  get  from  Montana 
even  though  that  state's  offer  was.  in  fact, 
retaliation  against  a  bill  sponsored  by  L'  S. 
Bep.  John  P.  Saylor.  Johnstown  Republicin. 
Mr.  Satlor  wants  to  preserve  nature  alon^ 
320  miles  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Montana, 
but  U  seenu  the  Montanans  don't  want  a 
Pennsylvania  congressman  Interfering  with 
their  stream. 

Actually,  however,  Montana  might  profit 
from  Pennsylvania's  horrible  example  in 
falling  to  preserve  its  scenic  rivers  and 
precious  water  resources.  This  state  will 
have  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  clean  up  Its  streams. 

It  would  be  tragic  If  Montana  made  all 
the  mistakes  we  did.  and  certainly  the  good 
citizens  of  that  state  will  try  to  preserve  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  their  river  even  though 
they  may  oppose  the  more  ambitious  "wild 
river"  proposal. 

Mr.  Satlor's  plan,  which  would  set  aside 
"nattiral"  corridors  along  scores  of  US. 
streams,  may  seeni  unfeasible  to  some  Ameri- 
cans now  but  It  should  prove  to  be  a  prlce- 
leea  blessing  In  future  years. 

It's  unfortunate  that  Pennsylvania  failed 
to  give  more  consideration  to  a  program  of 
this  type  many  years  ago. 

Laughing  at  a  Precious  Heritage 
Congreasmen  from  Montana  m.ay  believe  it 
la  hilarious  to  suggest  that  any  area  in  Penn- 
sylvania, especially  along  the  Susquehanna. 
should  be  set  aside  as  a  wlldemees  preserve. 
There  Is  nothing  funny  about  it:  There  are 
some  wlldemees  area  left  In  this  Common- 
wealth, partially  because  of  the  foresight  of 
a  few  dedicated  conservationists  and  partially 
because  of  good  fortune. 

But  Pennsylvania  wont  have  them  long 
unleee  very  determined  effect  is  made  to  pro- 
tect them  from  Inevitable  encroochmeots. 
So  we  do  not  think  much  ot  the  Intended 
Irony  of  the  Montana  people  who  got  up  a 
mock  bill  propoeing  that  the  Susquehanna 
In  na  entirety,  b«  set  aside  as  a  wild  rivers 
wlldemees  region  azul  all  brldgea  and  OMo* 


on  the  stream  and  Its  tributaries,  from  Mary- 
land to  :he  New  York  State  line,  t>e  destroyed. 

A  slmiliir  suirgeetion  for  the  Missriurl  River 
In  Montana  wuuld  ntrt  be  any  more  amusing, 
but  the  ImpUcatlon  Is  that  Pennsylvania's 
Repreeentative  John  P.  Saylor  lias  made 
some  such  ridiculous  proposal  in  advancing 
his  wild  rivers  bill  In  the  House  which  pro- 
poses that  some  sections  along  the  Ml.s,souri, 
as  well  as  some  along  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Delaware  and  certain  other  rivers  in  Pennsyl- 
v.inia  and  across  the  country  be  protected 
from  dam  builders,  highway  construction 
and  other  Invasions  that  would  destroy 
tiioir  natural  beauty. 

Preserving  the  Nation's  dwindling  heritage 
of  Wild-mess  open  space  for  recreation  and 
other  purj)oses  Is  not  a  laugliing  matter  any 
more  than  meeting  the  Nation's  lonp-nm 
need.s  for  adequ-tte  supplies  of  cle-an.  fresh 
v^-ater.  We  hapjjen  to  believe  that  Repre- 
sentative Satlop.'s  measure  Is  a  good  one  and 
that,  in  any  case,  he  should  be  accorded  the 
respectful  attention  of  Congress  and  of 
.\mer.can  citizens  from  other  States  whose 
ln:er-:-st.he  is  seeking  to  serve  as  well  as  those 
of    Pennsylvania. 
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Rule  by  Ideal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TE.;   NE.SSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday.  August  9,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  some- 
times wonder  if  we  have  not  uncot^- 
sciously  let  ourselves  be  drawn  into  con- 
cent rating  on  legislating  for  the  minority 
at  the  sreat  e.xperLse  of  the  majority. 

In  this  regard.  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  Sun  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Rule  by  Ideal 

The  mood  of  the  day  in  the  United  States 
Is  o!:e  of  apology,  generosity  and  sympathy 
toward  minorities  and  no  right-thinking  per- 
son would  argue  with  this  Christian  con- 
cept so  long  as  it  is  applied  ^^ithin  reason 
and  without  endangering  the  precious  heri- 
tage or  future  of  o'or  country. 

Yet  sometimes  we  substitute  a  rather 
sloppy  idealism,  or  pc/litical  gesture  for  min- 
ority votes,  for  comnion  sense.  Miiilontics 
should  have  every  opportuiiity.  and  enjoy 
their  lives  with  equal  rights  and  freedoms. 
bvit  they  should  not  be  extended  trreater  priv- 
ilege or  protection  than  the  majority — for 
this  process  In  the  end  will  bring  about  a 
reaction  not  In  the  interest  of  the  minorities 
themselves. 

The  recent  cotirt  decision  to  allow  Puerto 
Rlcan  citizens  in  New  York  State  to  vote 
whether  or  not  they  could  read  English  or 
speak  the  language  is  a  ca.^e  in  point.  The 
court  decision  was  that  If  these  Puerto  Ri- 
cans  had  had  a  sixth  grade  education — any- 
where— they  would  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
U  S.  elections. 

Of  course,  no  politician  dared  .<;peak  out 
against  this  move.  But  for  decades  most  of 
us  have  lived  under  simll.ar  voter  ciualihca- 
tion  la*-s.  And  it  is  in  the  nation's  interest 
that  those  who  run  the  country,  by  voting 
should  know  s'^^meihing  of  its  heritiige.  its 
history,  its  leaders  of  the  past  and  what  this 
counti-y  hi'Ls  sickxI  for.  and  st.ancts  for  today. 

That  is  possible  if  one  cio<>sn't  know  tlie 
language  but  far  more  probable  If  one  does, 
and  the  idealistic  decision  abandoning  this 
principle  In  New  York  State  not  only  dis- 
cotirages  the  learning  of  English  and  encour- 
ages minority  ghetto  Uvlng,  but  sets  the 
stage  for  misunderstanding  and  unneces- 
sary dlvlsiveness  in  the  nation  in  the  future. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OP    PEN.VSVLV.\NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Tuesday,  August  9, 1966 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
veiy  iiiterestinc;  commentary  on  the 
value  of  intercolle^;iate  athletics  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  Joe  Patemo.  the 
new  head  coach  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State'  University  football  team.  He 
makes  a  vci">'  fine  defense  of  the  student 
athlete\  who  contributes  so  much  to  the 
school  in  social  values  and  in  providing 
a  point  of  concentration  for  the  exurber- 
ance  of  college  students,  whose  energies 
and  emotions  might  otherwise  be  chan- 
neled into  much  less  desirable  outlets  for 
their  energies  and  emotions  than  school 
spirit  and  loyalty  to  their  athletic  teams. 
Following  are  Mr.  Paterno's  remarks 
on  the  subject,  as  published  in  the 
Centre  Daily  Times  of  State  College.  Pa.: 
Open   Hoi;se:    The   Best   in   Class   and 

Football  Field 
(Editor's  Note:  The  Lehmans  are  vaca- 
tioning. Today's  guest  columnist  is  Joseph 
V.  Paterno,  an  assistant  professor  of  health 
and  physical  education  at  the  University 
and  newly-appointed  head  football  coach  ) 
Recently  Dr.  Paul  Gidden,  the  presiflent  of 
Hamline  College,  lashed  at  Intercollegi.ite 
athletics.  He  referred  to  a  history  of 
"cheating,  bribery,  and  dishonesty"  in  col- 
lege sports  and  he  went  on  to  say  there  were 
"double  standards  of  grades  and  admission 
policies"  for  athletes. 

He  furtl^.cr  ch.trged  that  these  university 
activities  have  become  "liicrrasingly  com- 
mercialized and  profession.ilizcd  and  subject 
to  pressures  wholly  alien  to  an  amateur 
athletic  program." 

When  applied  to  many  Institutions,  these 
epithets  are  Justly  given.  However,  do  they 
fairly  evaluate  the  intercollegiate  scheme  at 
all  universities  and,  in  panicular,  at  Penn 
State?     We  think  not. 

Without  question,  the  "nature  of  the 
beast"  Is  such  tliat  keeping  college  sports 
under  control  can  aptly  be  compared  to 
"holding  a  tiger  by  the  tail."  But  In  re- 
ality, the  abuses  in  Intercollegiate  athletics 
arise  from  machinations  outside  an  institu- 
tion. 

At  too  many  universities  neither  the  f.ir- 
ulty  nor  the  administration  does,  or  desires 
to.  control  Its  athletic  endeavors — rather, 
the  power  to  determine  goals  and  policies 
and  to  make  decisions  rests  in  the  hands  of 
alumni,  booster  clubs,  friends  of  the  "estab- 
lishment" or  perhaps  busniess  entrepreneurs. 
And  too  often  these  combines  overempha.;ize 
the  aspects  of  athletics  which  are  extrinsic 
to   the   woof   of   university   life. 

Recogni.;ing  wherein  the  danger  lies.  Penn 
State  authorities  have  eliminated  extraneous 
pressures  and  re.ulirmed  their  and  the  fac- 
ulty's proper  jurls<liction  over  all  integrants 
of  the  university  community. 

Tlirough  its  Senate  committees,  our  fac- 
ulty (a)  controls  tlie  standard  of  adinissicn 
of  students  to  the  institution,  (b)  sets  the 
academic  standards  of  eligibility  for  competi- 
tion In  Intercollegiate  athletics,  (c)  exercises 
complete  autonomy  In  grading  the  sttidents 
in  their  acadcniic  work. 

Thtis,  no  student  will  ever  participate  in 
Intercollegiate  athletics  without  having  the 
ful  assent  of  the  faculty  with  respect  to 
those  aspects  of  his  college  life  with  which 
the  faculty  is  most  concerned  and  in  which 
the  faculty  is  most  expert. 


The  wisdom  in  their  Judgmcntss  can  best 
be  appreciated  by  some  statistics.  The  33 
football  leticrmen  for  the  fall  of  1965  earned 
a  winter  term  average  of  2.84  giving  them  an 
All-Universuy  average  of  2  00.  The  166  in  all 
sports  had  corrc-sponding  averages  of  2,66  and 
2.52.  These  academic  perforin:aices  compare 
very  f.avorably  with  the  AI!-University  men's 
winier  term  average  of  2.50.  Nor  was  this 
achievement  an  extraordinarv  one— our  foot- 
ball letternicn  have  been  over  2,50  evcrv 
term  since  the  fall   of   10G2. 

All  of  wliicli  is  more  rcm:\rkable  when  you 
understand  their  formidable  and  Intense 
atliletic  compel Uion— Penn  State  team.-;  con- 
tend with  the  very  best  in  all  sports.  Verily 
our  young  men  want  tlie  challenge  of  striving 
for  the  optimum  in  two  worlds— the  aca- 
demic and  athletic. 

We  hold  up  to  the-e  student  athletes  the 
ide.al  of  the  .ancient  Greeks  and  the  salient 
qualities  this  ideal  encompasses:  "excellence 
in  all  fields:  energy  and  moderation;  keeping 
their  bodies  as  fit  as  their  minds:  livln*"  in 
harmony  with  fellow  citi.-ens."  Anythmg 
less  than  one  hunrircd  percent  commi'tment 
to  e.Ncellence  is  sclf-defaong  and  intolerable 
We  ask  of  them  only  tlieir  very  best  in  every 
aren.a:  the  cla.ss  room,  the  football  stadium. 
and  the  "stage  of  seven  ages." 

We  do  not  believe  that  athletics  Is  an 
end  in  it.-elf  or  that  It  is  necessary  for  every- 
one. But  for  the  youths  who  desire  to  plav 
the  game  and  are  capable  of  doing  so  the  re- 
wards in  person.il  development  and  public 
acclaim  are  great  and  lasting. 

Sports  enrich  and  sea.<?on  college  life.  They 
establish  moorings  on  which  alumni  and 
friends  can  anchor  their  enthusi.asm  and 
school  loyalty.  True  there  can  be  abuses 
btit  isn't  this  true  of  every  activitv  which  Is 
allowed  to  go  unfettered  bv  the  people  di- 
rectly responsible  for  its  well  being? 

Univer.sity  officials  and  faculties  must  h.ave 
the  cournge  and  the  wisdom  to  grab  hold  of 
the  tail  and  nn  the  song  exhorts,  "hold  that 
tiger".  Penn  State's  example  should  Inspire 
them   to   take  a  firm   grip.-JoE  Pater.vo 
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I  feel  that  my  debt  to  America  is  an  ete-- 
ruu  debt,  a  debt  timeless,  transmlttuble  fro-n 
father  ta  son  to  grandson,  a  debt  pavable  on 
demand,  instauUy  during  National  emercencv 
as  well  as  during  peacetime,  payable  so'  long 
us  Uus  countiy  remains  what  it  started  out 
to    be;    a    haven   for   the   oppressed,   granted 
equality  and  opportunitv.  libertv  and  justice 
lor   all   who  seek  It  and  deserve  to  have  it 
-May   tlus  blessed   Nation   of  ours  never   de- 
generate to  a  system  of  government  bv  some 
for  s^jmc.     May  it  ever  remain  a  govei-nment 
by  ful,  for  all.     There  is  no  gre.iter  privilege 
.It  this  moment,  r.o  greater  honor  as  we  look 
upon  skies   free  of  raining  death,  to  a  land 
free  from  the  barbarisms  of  war.  to  a  future 
more  promising  than  any  on  this  strife-torn 
earth,    than    to    .serve    this,    our    home,    our 
country. 

This  is  mv  faith. 
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Let's  Deactivate  Those  Loaded  Mind* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


The  Eternal  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1966 
Mr,  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker  I  re- 
cent.y  received  a  communication"  from 
Mr  Phil  Ro.'ienbeig,  a  member  of  the  il- 
lustrious Ro,senberg  family  of  Cheyenne, 
^yo..  whase  brother,  Abe,  is  one  of 
Cheyenne's  outstanding  businessmen  to- 
day. 

The  Rr>.<;cnberg  children  are  members 
01  a  lamily— a5  I  am— whose  mother  and 
lather  mimin:rated  from  Europe  to  ex- 
tremely difficult  economic  levels  in  the 
early  days  of  this  ccntuiy  and  against 
almost  iJisui-mountable  odds  managed  to 
raise  their  children  in  this  blessed  land 
or  ours. 

In  this  day  where  tliere  is  much  taken 
ror  granted  and  much  talk  of  black  power 
and  white  power,  but  little  Ulk  of  will 
^Z"":'  "|°""ht  it  would  be  fitting  to 
rn^'^/^J'''^  ^^^'^°''°  "^y  ^^ent  letter 
nTi^  K^  Rosenbergs  regarding  the  eter- 
tw  f  ^  ^""^  "^'^^^  America  means  to 
et«l:  m"^  ''■''°^  ^'''"'^^■^  ^"S^^t  it  out  to 
pscai>e  the  oppressions  and  unequal  op- 
Portumtles  of  Europe  not  too  many  years 
ago,    Tlie  expression  follows: 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  IHE  KOU.yE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26.  1966 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  tragedy  at  Austin,  Tex.,  has  touched 
off  a  relieved  effort  to  enact  legislation 
for  the  cmti-ul  of  flreanns.  There  are 
many  Members  of  Congress,  however 
who  believe  the.^c  regulations  would  not 
achieve  the  intended  purpose,  and  would 
in  fact,  only  place  undue  hard.ships  on 
millions  of  American  sportsmen  Vv'est- 
erners  are  particularly  proud  of  their 
rrght  to  bear  arms  for  peaceful  purposes 
and  one  of  uur  best  spokesmen.  Bill  Hall' 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Lewistown' 
idano.  Morning  Tribune,  has  written  an 
article  on  the  subject  which  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues. 

pe  cd. tonal,  published  August  3 
follows : 

No  .'VRGt^MENT  AG.MNST  FIKE.\RMS 

•Hie  snliXT  slaying  of  13  persons  and  the 
wounding  of  31  others  by  one  troubled  voung 
man  at  Au-stin,  Texas,  Monday  has  pr<xiuced 
renewed  demands   for  legislation   to   contro' 

n'fh^%°'  "'f '"""•  ^"'  ^^^  Circumstanced 
m  the  Texas  slayings  indicate  the  same  trag- 
edy might  have  occurred  If  the  stricter  laws 
had  been  on  the  bonks. 

■The  proposed  legislation,  as  outlined  would 
not  have  prevented  Charles  J.  Whitman  from 
obtaining  the  weapons  he  needed  to  get  his 
revenge  on  a  world  he  could  not  comprehend 
There   is   really  only   one   way   to   prevent 
single  or  mass  killings  by  demented  Individ- 
uals, and  that  is  to  outlaw  nationwide  the 
possession    of    fi.-earms    In    any    form    bv    a 
pnv.ite  individual,  whether  he  be  a  hun"t*r 
a    traget   shooter   or   a   gim   collector      And 
even  then  it  is  doubtful  the  inconvenience  of 
stealing   a   weapon    from   a    Natin„;.i    ouard 
armory  or  a  police  station  would  be  sufTicient 
to  dissuade  a  scrambled  mind  so  Intent 

Some  arguments  for  partial  control  of  fi-e- 
arms  s.ale  are  sound.  For  Instance,  the  legis- 
lation pending  in  the  Senat*  to  bar  the  sale 
of  handguns  to  persons  under  21  and  the 
sale  of  rifles  or  shotguns  to  those  under  18 
m.-iy  have  some  merit.  Just  as  societv  estab- 
lishes lower  age  limits  to  keep  the  deadly 
automobile  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Inex- 
perienced and  the  recklessly  Immature, 

But,  sliort  of  taking  all  weapons  away  from 
private  citizens,  there  i«  really  no  effective 
way  to  control  the  use  of  firearms.  Even 
the  proopsed  age  restrictions,  whUe  admira- 


ble in  their  intent,  will  probably  be  about 
<«  effective  as  the  parental  supervision  m 
the  home  of  a  gim-owning  parent. 

What  hap[>e!jpd  at  Austin  (and  at  Dallas 
when  Prt-ident  Kennedy  was  killed t  and  In 
dozens  of  other  cases  natuarilv  leaves  the 
public  frustrated  and  feeling  that  there  must 
be  some  way  to  prevent  such  tragedies  The 
simple,  easy  answer  Is  to  blame  it  on  the 
weuixin  and  to  demand  that,  by  some  magic 
a  law  be  devised  that  can  keep  firearms  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Immature,  the  irrespon- 
sible and  the  insane. 

But  it  would  be  Just  as  logical  to  demand 

of  Uie  stabbing  and  strangling  of  eight  stu- 
dent  nurses   at   Chic.igo   July    14 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  li  was  not  really 

v.n'n  „  ''^  ^'^^"'^  "'"  """«"«  Of  a  rifle  that 
Killed  the  pa&sersby  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  That  ls  like  s.'.ying  it  wa^  a  collapsing 
house  that  killed  a  family  in  a  hurricane 

■nie  deaths  .it  Austin  .ind  at  Chicago  were 
caused  by  muddled  minds,  not  by  any  of 
several  instruments  that  cou'd  have  been 
used  to  .achieve  the  same  grlslv  resulti 

It  may  never  be  possible  to  detect  and 
deter  every  human  hurricane  that  can  cut 
a  bloody  swath  through  a  nurses'  dormitory 
or  a  university  ciunpus.  but  there  Is  at  lea^t 
some  hope  in  pursuing  that  approach 

If  the  Austin  carnage  demands  anvthing 
sa^e  constermuion  at  the  manv  unpredicta! 

the  Z'^Tf  °'  ""'■'''''■  ''  '^  "^"^^  research  la 
he  field  Of  mental  health.  The  answer  he^ 
not  In  fruitless  searches  fur  w.-.vs  to  deny 
the  demented  their  weapons,  but  iV  .-tc™ 
to  deactivate  loaded  minds  .'...cmp..s 


What  Handicapped  Workers  Are  Con- 
tributing  to  My  Community 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  August  9.  1966 
Mr,      STALBAUM,        Mr,      Speaker 
Tlwmas  De  Fazio,  a  student  at  St   Jo- 
sephs High  School  in  Kenosha  Wis'  re- 
?Qfir  '"iTK^v.''"  honorable  mention  In  the 
. ,  1    ,?/''^^  Counts"  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Wisconsin  Governor's  Committee 
on  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
I  have  just  received  a  copv  of  Tom's 
essay     entitled      "What      Handicapped 
Workers  Aj-e  Contributine  to  My  Com- 
munity," and  am  plea.sed  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  this  •v.innin^ 
essay.    I  wa^  e.^pix-ially  glad  to  note  the 
successful    a-.'tivities    of    the    l^enosha 
Achievement    Center    in    assisting    the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  in 
the  community  to  secure  jobs  and  to  lead 
productive  hves.  '^ '^^u 

u  '^°'"^s  «^s-^ay.  stressing  the  theme  that 
follows        ''  "°^  '^^•^abihty  that  counts, 

Wh.at  Ha.vi,ic.^.-P£d  Workebs  Are  Con- 
TP.rBtrri.N-G  to  Mv  Commu.vitt 
Life  Is  often  described  In  terms  of  a  road 
o  te^'.fh  ^  'T  ''''  handicapped  this  road^ 
^l  u,  'J:^''^  •'*='^  ""^'■^*'-  '"''^■-  and  inter- 
minable, ■n.e  road  to  .=ucce..s.  to  fulfillment 
and  to  progre.^s  ha.s  not  been  easv  for  the 
handicapped,  the  barriers  have  not  been  few 

fuI    and  '^I'^^r  "'  '''''  '^^'■^^^'^  '^  "°^  f-'- 

tlca'^  Sf.',"''"?.'"^  "°'  '^'^  pessimis- 
tlca.ly.  Despite  the  hardships,  sufferincs 
and  burdens,  one  fact  stands  ou*  ^ong  f  U 
others:   Wherever  and  whenever  t^handi^- 
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capped  have  been  given  the  opportunity,  they 
have  responded  by  using  these  opportunities 
to  lead  successful  Uvea  and  to  contribute  to 
the  rest  of  society. 

The  story  of  the  handicapped  in  my  com- 
munity is  one  of  courage,  service,  and  dedi- 
cation. Through  such  organizations  as  the 
Wisconsin  State  Employment  Office  and  the 
Kenoeha  Achievement  Center,  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  are  able  to  secure 
Jobs  In  which  they  can  contribute  to  the 
community.  The  Kenosha  Achievement  Cen- 
ter has  particularly,  since  its  opening  In 
April  19d4.  established  a  program  to  help  the 
mentally  handicapped. 

The  rehabilitation  program.  In  the  words 
of  the  executive  director  of  the  K.A.C.,  Is 
"work-oriented."*  The  mentally  handi- 
capped, through  this  center,  can  contribute 
very  concretely  to  our  community.  Seven 
mentally  handicapped  young  men,  for  e.xam- 
ple.  now  have  full-time  Jobs  through  the 
Achievement  Center  and  earn  $3500  yearly. 
These  earnings,  totalling  about  $24,000,  are 
spent  In,  and  thus  go  b£ick  Into  the  com- 
munity. Purthermore.  the  training  cost  is 
merely  $500  a  year  per  p>erson,  rather  than 
the  $4,000  a  year  It  would  cost  to  put  each 
on  welfare.  Thtis.  this  program  saves  our 
community  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 
These  young  men.  moreover,  are  not  merely 
contributing  financially  to  my  community. 
A«  members  of  society  they  are  fulfllllng 
their  social  roles  and  thus  are  giving  of 
themselves  to  the  community  and  society  of 
which  they  are  an  integral  part. 

Through  the  Achievement  Center,  too, 
many  handicapped  boys  and  men  work  part- 
time.  One  construction  company  hires  many 
of  these  handicapped  to  clean  the  floors  of 
new  houses  and  to  perform  other  similar 
menial  tasks.  According  to  Mr.  Monson.' 
these  boys  are  so  eager  to  work  that  they 
must  be  told  to  take  breaks.  Thus,  even 
as  young  men,  the  handicapped  are  becom- 
ing useful  and  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety. The  K-A.C.  has  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  adapting  the  mentally  handicapped 
socially  and  emotionally  by  placing  them  in 
an  environment  In  which  they  can  develop 
their  talents,  acquire  training  needed  to  get 
a  Job.  and  become  integral,  contributing  cit- 
Ijens  of  the  commtmlty. 

Many  businesses  of  Kenosha  have  realized 
the  Importanoe  of  helping  the  handicapped 
attain  security  through  employment  and 
work  In  coordination  with  the  local  Wiscon- 
sin Employment  Service  Office  and  the  K.A.C. 
offering  many  Job  opportunities  to  the 
handicapped.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Help- 
ing Others  To  Help  Themselves,"  Mr.  D.  D. 
Ulfers.  President  of  Mutual  of  Omaha.  In- 
dicates how  necessary  these  proerams  are  for 
society  as  well  as  for  the  Individual:  "Reha- 
bilitation of  the  handicapped  is  a  community 
responsibility — people  helping  themselves 
with  otbu«  helping  them  to  help  themselves. 
When  this  responsibility  is  met,  one  finds 
examples  of  personal  courage  and  determina- 
tion; examples  of  men  and  women  who  would 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  make  worthwhile 
contributions  to  their  communities."  • 

Society,  then,  must  serve  as  an  initial 
booster,  giving  the  handicapped  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  the  community.  The 
verity  of  this  paradox  is  recognized  today  by 
my  community,  and  the  results  are  amazing. 
Ptw  several  years  handicapped  persons 
have  contributed  significantly  to  my  com- 
mtmlty. A  local  entertainer  was  in  an  auto 
accident,  became  a  piarapleglc,  and  lived  at 
St.  Catherine's  Hospital  for  twenty  years. 
During  this  time  he  started  a  business,  via 
the  telephone,  of  selling  soap  powdtr  and 

•Mr.  Donald   Monson.   Executive   Olrector 
of  K.  A.  C,  In  a  talk  on  December  6.  1965,  to 
our  sociology  class. 
•Mr.  Donald  Monson.  crp  cit.,  p.  1.    < 
» D.  D.  UUers,  President  Mutual  of  Omaha, 
"Helping  Others  to  Help  Themselves. "f 


later  repaired  watches.  This  man  was  al- 
ways cheerful  and  provided  an  inspiration 
to  other  patients. 

There  are  several  teachers  in  my  commu- 
nity who  are  handicapped,  one  with  partial 
paralysis  in  the  left  :uTn:  another  has  only 
about  30%  vision  and  lectures  at  our  uruver- 
sily  extension.  Our  family's  former  car  In- 
surance agent  has  xn  artlflcial  hand  he  eave 
up  this  work  to  dcvot<>  hi."-,  efforts  to  a  relia- 
btlitation  cent.er  in  our  fjea.  A  foinier  city 
assessor  in  Kenosha  lost  .on  arm  in  World 
WiiT  I.  went  to  school,  attained  his  job.  and 
was  active  in  the  .\merlcan  Legion.  A  para- 
plegic from  the  second  World  Wiir,  who  lives 
only  a  few  blocks  from  us.  docs  much  work 
for  the  Boy  Scouts  In  my  community. 

These  examples  are  :unp!e  evidence  of  the 
vast  contributions  made  by  the  h.indicapped 
in  my  commvinity.  Tliey  certainly  indicate 
that  rather  than  being  a  burden  on  the  com- 
munity, the  handicapped  have  used  the  cp- 
portunltles  given  them  in  order  to  lead  dedi- 
cated and  productive  lives.  Yes,  the  road 
to  succ.ess  and  fullillmcnt  and  progress  is 
difficult  for  the  handicapped  to  travel,  but 
with  their  great  courage  and  d('t«->matnation. 
and  with  the  many  opportunities  offered 
the  handicapped  are  making  substantial 
contributions  to  my  community- — once  again 
proving  tliat  it's  ability  not  disability  that 
counts. 


Clinic  Dedication  It  Big  Day  for  Small 
Riggers  Local 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    M!CHIC.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1966 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permis.sion  granted.  I  Insert  In 
the  CoNCRES.sioN.vL  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  In  the  Detroit  News  on 
August  7,  1966.  We  hear  so  much  about 
the  "bad"  side  of  unlon.s.  It  is  refreshing 
to  read  Jim  Crellin's  article  on  what  the 
Riggers  Union  does  for  its  members: 

Clinic    Dedication    Is    Big    Dat    for    Sjviali, 

Riggers  Local 

(By  Jim  Crellin) 

L,ibor  Day  will  have  special  significance 
this  ye.^r  for  a  small  union  that  is  one  of  the 
bi^sest  in  the  state  when  It  comes  to  the 
services  it  provides  for  Its  members. 

The  union  Is  Riggers  Union  Local  575. 
Labor  d.iy  dedic.ition  ceremonies  will  be  held 
for  the  union's  new  center  at  14333 
Llvernois, 

The  small  local,  with  about  700  members, 
can  b<^.-ist  of  facilities  which  few  unions  In 
the  country  have. 

It  Is  now  completing  an  extensive  office 
complex  at  the  new  center,  as  well  as  eye 
care.  dent.iJ  and  medical  clinics  and  its  own 
apprentice  tnUning  school. 

The  union  h.is  h.^d  free  dental  care  for  Its 
members  and  their  families  for  seven  years, 
and  the  service  will  be  expanded  at  the  new 
center.  Two  full-time  dentists  and  one 
part-time  dentist  will  be  employed. 

The  only  thing  union  members  have  to 
pay  for  is  dentvires. 

OTHEB    MEDICAL    AIDS 

This  is  tVie  fourth  year  that  the  union  has 
provided  free  eye  care  for  its  members. 
Members  and  their  families  get  their  first 
pair  of  gl.isses  free. 

For  the  first  time  the  local  will  provide 
medical  services.  The  union  will  pay  about 
80   percent   of   the  cost  for  routine  medical 


checkups.  X  rays  and  simiUir  services,  such 
as  immtmlzation  programs. 

A  complete  pharmacy  also  will  be  loc,at4>d 
In  the  new  union  headquarters  and  will  pro- 
vide prescriptions  for  members  and  their 
families  Jiret  above  cost. 

All  of  these  facilities  are  located  in  four 
buildines  on  about  four  acres  of  land  that 
Local  575  purchiised  last  year. 

BUYS    SrPPER    CLLTB 

The  local,  which  had  been  located  in  the 
old  Fenkeil  Theater  building  at  3711  Fenkell. 
bought  the  Charade  Supper  Club  and  four 
other  buildings  for  $250,000. 

It  is  leasing  the  svipper  club  to  a  caterer 
and  is  using  the  other  buildings  for  its  own 
purposes. 

Offices,  meeting  hall,  the  dentaJ  and  eye 
care  clinics,  and  pharmacy  are  located  In  a 
former  auto  service  garage  which  has  been 
reinocioled. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AT  HELM 

Medical  facilities  and  the  apprentice  train- 
ing school  will  be  located  in  separate  build- 
ings. 

Lnrgely  responsible  for  the  union's  uniqvie 
services  la  Paul  Allen,  who  in  July  marked 
his  25th  year  as  Local  575  business  manager. 

Allen,  who  has  engineered  many  firsts,  for 
his  union  over  the  years,  has  a  touph-appear- 
ing  exterior  that  is  generally  clouded  In 
smoke  from  an  ever-present  cigar. 

But  it  Is  no  secret  that  he  has  a  soft  heart 
when  it  comes  to  giving  a  boy  a  Job  to  help 
him  straighten  out  or  to  giving  funds  or  aid 
to  church  groups  and  otlier  charitable  orga- 
nizations. 

Allen.  50,  was  born  in  J.isonville,  Ind  .  and 
moved  U)  Pontiac  in  1927. 

CHARTER    MEMBEX 

He  attended  Pontiac  High  School  and 
worked  siunmers  driving  a  truck  and  workers 
as  a  rigger  helper,  the  counterpart  of  today's 
apprentices. 

Originally  a  member  of  Local  508  of  the 
Iron  Workers,  in  1937  he  became  a  charter 
member  of  Local  575.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1938  and  has  held  various  offices  in 
the  local  since. 

The  union's  first  office  was  one  sm;Ul  room 
on  Ersklne.  It  now  has  some  20,000  squ;Lre 
feet  of  space  in  its  new  office  building. 

TRUST    FUND    A    FIRST  - 

Allen  in  1948  bargained  and  won  for  his 
members  the  first  health  and  welfare  tru.st 
fund  for  a  building  trades  union  in  the 
state. 

The  plan,  which  since  h:is  been  adopted  by 
all  of  the  building  trades  unions,  calls  for 
employers  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to  9  per- 
cent of  a  worker's  total  gross  earning  each 
month  Into  a  fund. 

This  fund  is  what  Local  575  uses  to  pro- 
vide such  things  as  free  dental  and  eye  care 
for  members  and  retirees. 

PENSION    FL-ND.    TOO 

In  1950.  Local  575  became  the  first  build- 
ing trades  union  in  the  state  and  possibly 
the  country  to  win  a  separate  pension  fund 
for  its  members.  The  money  In  this  fund  is 
paid  by  the  emplovcrs  on  a  basis  similar  to 
that  used  to  maintain  the  health  and  welf.ire 
fund. 

The  pension  program  went  Into  operation 
In  1953  and  retiring  members  were  paid  $100 
a  month  in  addition  to  social  security.  Elirtl- 
b!e  members  now  receive  $125  when  they  re- 
tire raised  to  $200  in  the  next  two  years. 

A  union  member  who  has  been  in  the  local 
for  20  yerirs  and  is  age  62  receives  the  maxi- 
mum pension.  Allen  said  that  the  eligibility 
age  will  t>e  lowered  to  57. 

Allen's  long  union  career  has  brushed  off 
on  tv.-o  of  hi.=  sons.  Paul  E..  28,  and  Larry, 
25.  are  both  members  of  Local  575. 

Allen  and  his  wife.  Rose,  have  another  son. 
Jim.  13.  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Kelly. 
The  Aliens  live  In  Lake  Orion. 
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New  Hampshiremen  Invent  "Endless 
Bread"  Machine— Great  Boon  Seen  for 
Hungry  World  in  Flour  Saved 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OP    NEW    HAMP5HIR1: 
IN  •niK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1966 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  S|)eakcr.  two 
ingenious  coii.stitucnts  of  mine,  Peter  and 
Chris  Boora-s.  of  Keene.  have  received  a 
patent  on  a  machine  that  manufactures 
bread  in  the  fonn  of  an  eiidle.s,s  loaf.  In- 
gredients arc  ixjurcd  in  one  end  and  fresh 
bread  emerges  from  the  other.  ITiere  is 
no  end  crust,  which  has  to  be  cut  off  and 
thrown  away. 

Mr.  Peter  Booras.  ■who  is  an  industrial 
cn-inecr.  as  i.s  his  brother,  tells  me  that 
the  idea  of  a  bread  machine  came  to  him 
when  he  worked  in  liis  family's  restau- 
rant. He  says  it  bothered  him  greatly 
that  the  crusts  at  the  end  of  every  loaf 
was  cut  off  and  thrown  away  represent- 
ing a  waste  of  perhaps  10  percent  of  the 
loaf.  I  rather  like  the  end  crust  myself 
but  can  appreciate  the  general  problem. 
Crusts  are  no  good  to  a  restaurant  be- 
cau.^e  the  interior  slices  are  better  for 
every  bread  purpose,  whether  for  toast 
for  bread  crumbs,  for  croutons,  or  any- 
thin.T  el.-<e. 

Mr.  Booras  al-so  tells  me  that  between 
50  million  and  60  million  loaves  of  bread 
are  consumed  in  the  United  States  every 
day.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  as  much  as 
10  percent  of  this  is  wasted— 4  million  or 
5  million  pounds— in  discarded  crusts. 
Someone  more  knowledgeable  than  I 
could  tr.oaslnte  these  fiijurcs  into  bushels 
of  wheat  and  acres  of  land,  not  to  men- 
tion dollars  and  cents.  For  instiince-  5 
million  pounds  at  25  cents  a  pound  is  a 
loss  of  $1,250,000  a  day,  or  $456  million  a 
year. 

I  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
these  estimates  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
Booras  family  bread  macliine  promises  to 
be  a  major  benefactor  to  a  hun^iy  world 
Throu.'4h  the  ingenuity  of  the  Booras 
brothers.  New  Hamp.shiic,  Ion-  famed  for 
her  skilled  craftsmen  and  industrial 
know-how,  adds  another  laurel  to  her 
honors. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  include  a  copy  of 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribing this  wonderful  machine. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  25,  19G61 
A.V    Endless    BRE.^DLo.^F     Is     Devised— New 

Method  Allows  Aroi-nd-the-Clock  B\k- 

iNo    .^T    PL.\r;T— Prodl-ct    Sliced    and    Is 

P.'.CK-.GFu  AT  Desired  Lengths 
(By  Stacy  V.  Jones) 

W.^sHiNGTON.  June  24— A  new  Hampshire 
indu.<;tnal  engineer  wns  prantcd  a  patent  this 
week  for  what  he  colls  his  endless  breadloaf 
system. 

A  b.akery  equipped  with  tJie  apparatus 
Ehoiild  be  able  to  produce  a  continuous  bar  of 
bread  around  the  clock,  with  never  a  crust 
rhe  m.iclUne  is  designed  to  form  loaves  by 
BUclng  the  b.or  in  desired  len^hs  and  to 
wrap  them  for  market. 

Tlie  ln\entor,  Peter  J.  Boor.is  of  Keene  .sees 
n    considerable    saving    in    raw    materials 


tluough  clin-dnatlon  of  the  end  cnists  He 
believes  their  absence  will  also  appeal  to  the 
rcsi.atu-ant  owner  and  the  housewife. 

In  the  first  state  of  the  automated  system, 
the  in^edlents  are  given  a  preliminary  mix- 
ing. In  the  next  step,  the  bread  Is  kneaded 
and  c.-u-bon  dioxide  is  added.  Yeast  is  vised 
only  for  fl.i\or. 

As  the  douph  L^  extruded.  It  rises  instantly 
and  is  shaped  by  the  belts  of  a  conveyor. 
The  b.aklng  and  browning  are  don«  as  "the 
d  lugh  pa.s.ics  on  the  conveyor  through  an 
electric  field  between  metal  plat«s. 

One  or  several  bars  of  doueh  and  convey- 
ors may  be  ured. 

Mr.  Boor.i.^  Slid  this  week  that  his  svstem 
accomplislied  in  .30  minutes  wliat  usi<i  to 
take  eight  hours  in  the  baker's  tr.-dU.ional 
art.  So  far  as  he  knows,  his  is  tlie  first 
straight-lino.-  continuous  baking  prcx^ets. 

The  inventor  and  his  brother.  C!-.ris.  are 
gradunK-s  of  the  Ma.<isachusetts  In^titut*  of 
Tochnol(;gy.  They  have  organized  the  Verilv 
Development  Comp^tny,  which  Is  preparing  to 
build  a  prototype  plant.  Application  of  Uie 
system  to  mUlt^-iry  needs  has  been  dLscussed 
with  the  Army. 

This  work's  pr.tent  i<^  3.256,808  nnd  others 
arc  pending. 


AJ201 


Nationwide  Support  Gathers  for  1966 
Civil  Rights  Legislation 

SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  8. 1966 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  received  an 
cver-increasina  volume  of  mail  from  In- 
dividuals and  pi-oups  throughout  the 
count r\'  in  support  of  the  1966  civil  rights 
bill  which  is  now  being  debated  on  the 
floor  of  this  body.  It  has  been  very  In- 
spiring to  me  to  know  that  so  many 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the 
passage  of  this  particular  legislation. 

On  many  occasions  important  issues 
are  before  the  Congress,  Issues  which 
vitally  concern  eveiy  American,  vet  our 
daily  stacks  of  mall  do  not  grow  The 
letters  whJch  I  would  Uke  to  have  In- 
serted mto  the  Record  at  this  point  are 
te.stimony  to  support  which  so  many 
Americans  are  giving  to  this  particular 
bill  and  to  their  concern  for  the  rights 
of  their  fellow  citizens: 

A.MEiucAN  Newspaper  Guild, 
^V,::;!iivgton.  B.C.,  August  1   2966 
President  Ly.vdon  B,  Joii.n-son 
The  White  House. 

Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCormack 
The  House  of  Rcprcsrntatifcs. 
liepresentativc  Emanuel  Celler, 
TItr  House  of  Representatives. 
Representative  William  M,  McCfLLocn, 
Tiic  House  0/  Representatives. 

Gentle.men:  I  tr.ansmlt  herewith  copy  of 
resolution  relative  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Bill 
of  1966  p.i58ed  by  the  33rd  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  Julv 
25-29,  1966.  Washington.  D.C.  ' 

Very  truly  yours. 

Charles  A.  Pehlik,  Jr., 

Secretary  Treasurer. 

Resolution' 
Tlie   Congress   now   has   before   It  a   CivU 
Rights  Bill  of  1966  which  would  ban  di«- 


crlmlnatlon  In  the  selection  of  str.te  and  fed- 
eral Juries,  ^arantee  to  all  access  to  public 
facilities— Including  Fcho<jIs— by  broadening 
the  government's  authority  to  bring  deseg- 
regation suits,  gu.-,Tantce  more  fuliy  the 
safety  of  persons  exercising  their  constitu- 
tional rigiits  and  g-.i...-.nt(e  equal  acco!;s  to 
housing. 

Certain  lndlvidu.xls  and  pressure  groups 
notably    the    National    Association    of    Real 

Eat;it«  Boitrds.  are  seeking  to  prevent  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  especially  its  section  on 
open  occupancy  (Title  IV ». 

Discrimination  In  housing  Is  unju.st  and 
Is  the  root  cause  of  many  raci;U  problems 
throughout  the  country. 

The  1966  Convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  (AKL^CIO,  CLC)  urges  ai  d 
demands  : 

1.  That  Congress  pass  the  strongest  pos- 
.Mble  19C6  Civil  Rights  Bill.  Including  an  un- 
qualified open   iiousing  section: 

2.  I'h.at  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
move from  -he  bill  now  before  it  the  pro- 
posed exemption  of  cc-tain  apartment  houses 
of  four  or  fewer  units  and  the  proposed  ex- 
emption from  coverage  of  real  estate  saJes 
persons  ni:,kir.g  fewer  than  tlirce  sales  a 
year: 

3.  That  all  mrmbers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rcEcntatives  resist  any  attempt  to  remove 
from  the  bill  before  it  the  provision  estab- 
hsliing  a  Fair  Housing  Board  to  enforce  the 
prohibitions  .ngainst  housing  discrimination 
iind  to  resist  any  ai.d  all  other  attempts  to 
weaken  the  biil; 

4.  That  all  US.  Guild  locals  and  members 
inform  their  Representatives  nnd  Serators 
of  the  Guild  position. 

Adopted  by  the  American  Ncwypnper  Guild 
In  Convention  assembled  July  25 -2n  1966 
Washington,  D.C. 

Washington,  DC, 

„^„    T  ^  August  5,'l9C6. 

Hon.  John  Co.nyer';,  Jr., 
Vt'ashir,gion,  DC: 

Tlie  AFI^CIO  strongly  suprxirts  inclusion 
of  fair  housing  legislation  as  part  of  the 
1966  Civil  Rights  Act.  Elimination  of  this 
IV  of  HR.  14765  would  be  viewed  by  the 
Nation  as  a  repudiation  of  the  principle  of 
fair  housing  by  the  89th  Congress.  AFU  CIO 
urges  you  to  vote  to  retain  title  IV  as  amend- 
ed by  Representative  Mathlas. 

A.NDEEW  J.  BlEMILLER. 

Director.  Legislative  Department.  AFL  CIO. 

Washington,  DC 

r,        ■,         „  August  2.1956. 

Hon  John  Contep.s,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C: 

Fair  housing  title  Is  symbolic  and  substan- 
tive core  of  civC  rights  bill.  Our  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  tell  20  i.'UIion  American 
citizens  that  sub'jrhs  are  off  limits  to  them 
We  urge  you  to  stand  fust  for  open  crcuivncv 
and  oppose  ail  weakening  amendments'. 

Patlicr  John  P.  Csonin 
Natiotial  Catholic  Wel/arc  Conference. 

Rabbi  Richard  G  Hik.'^ch, 
Syncgoguc  Council  of  America. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Pavton, 

National  Council  of  Ch  urches. 


Waskingto.n.  DC, 

„        ,  ^  July  29, 1966. 

Hun.  John  Convers,  Jr.. 
Waii)iijigion,  D.C: 

We  support  a  housing  provision  in  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  includes  coverage  of  real 
estate  agents.  We  support  the  present  title 
IV  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  we  oppose  any  weakening  or  clarifyine 
amendments  to  the  blU. 

Joseph  P.  Molont. 
Vice  President.  Civil  Rights  Chairman, 
United  .Stcclu-orkcrs  of  Amtnca. 
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FRIENDS  General  Conference  or 
THK  Religious  Societt  of 
Friends. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  July  22,  1966. 
Hon.  John  Conters,  Jr., 
House  of  Rejn-esentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Conters:  At  Its  annual  meeting 
on  July  1,  1966.  In  Cape  May.  N.J..  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  ol  Friends  General  Confer- 
ence approved  the  following  statement: 

"The  Central  Committee  of  Prlends  Gen- 
eral Conference,  representing  30.000  mem- 
bers In  more  than  30  states,  unite  in  express- 
ing to  our  fellow  Americans  and  to  members 
of  the  Congress  our  support  of  the  principles 
In  the  Civil  Rights  BUI  now  before  Congress, 
in  particular  our  support  for  the  original 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  attempt  to  end 
.  unfair  and  discriminatory  practices  In  the 
sale  or  rental  of  all  real  estate.  We  also  hope 
each  Friend  acting  as  an  Individual  will 
without  delay  Inform  his  Congressman  of 
this  support,  bring  this  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  Meeting,  and  by  other  prompt 
action  support  these  measures  and  their 
Implementation  into  law  and  community 
action." 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  B.  Corwin. 

General   Secretary. 

American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittex.  Inc., 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  June  S,  1966. 
Representative  John  Conyers,  Jr..  i 

House  of  Representatives,  I 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Friend:  In  light  of  the  June  6th  at- 
tack on  James  Meredith,  we  urge  you  to 
assure  prompt,  favorable  action  in  reporting 
H.R.  14765  to  the  full  House.  The  need  for 
Title  V  In  particular  Is  clearly  demonstrated. 
by  this  latest  act  of  violence  in  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  movement.  We  have 
sent  a  message  to  members  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mlttee  to  speed  its  report  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Barbara  W.  Moffett. 
Secretary,    Community    Relations    Diii- 
sion. 

National  CocNcn.  or  Catholic 
Women, 

Washington,  DC.  June  20.  1966. 
The  Honorable  John  Conyers.  Jr.,  ■ 

House  of  Representatives,  I 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkai  Mr.  Conyers:  The  enclosed  state- 
ment was  unanimously  adopted  by  eight 
women's  organizations  which  are  listed  In 
the  statement  Itself. 

These  organizations  requested  me  to 
transmit  this  statement  to  you  so  that  you 
may  have  the  benefit  of  their  views  before 
you  enter  deliberations  on  the  proposed  Civil 
Rights  le^slatlon  of  1966.  | 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Judicial^  Com- 
mittee will  report  the  bill  not  onlj  in  Its 
present  form,  but  also  strengthened- by  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Margaret  Meai.et. 
Executive  Director. 
Enclosure. 

Statxment  on  Pending  Ctvtl  Rights  Legis- 
lation Adoptid  June  20.  1966 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  Civil  Rights 
legislation,  with  the  strengthening  amend- 
ments urged  by  the  major  civic  and  religious 
bodies  united  in  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights,  win  greatly  support  and 
extend  the  implementation  of  the  1964  and 
1965  Civil  Rights  laws. 

As  women,  we  are  particularly  concerned 
to  assure  the  inclusion  of  the  Pair  Housing 
provisions  in  this  legislation.    These  provi- 


sions would  bar  discrimination  not  only  by 
the  owners  of  housing,  but  also  by  their 
agents  .^nd  by  those  who  provide  the  nec- 
es.<;ary  financing. 

We  believe  that  the  time  is  now,  in  fact 
is  long  overdue,  to  assure  all  citizens  their 
rights,  including  the  right  to  live,  In  a 
ne:5hborhf>xl  of  one's  choice,  and  to  have 
access  without  discrimination,  to  Ita  hous- 
ing. 

We  are  .pp-i.-od  to  any  attempt  to  weaken 
the  prop-><.-xl  legislation,  including  the  sec- 
tion on  housing.  We  oppose  the  postponing 
of  a  decision  on  housing  which  we  know  must 
be  reached  before  the  Justice  we  seek  cm 
be  achieved. 

We  know  that  residential  segregation 
means  sefTegation  In  schools,  playgrounds, 
health  facilities  and  all  other  aspects  of  our 
li'.es.  It  Impedes  full  access  to  employment 
opportunities,  creates  a  second-chiss  status, 
arui  la  a  potential  source  of  racial  tension. 
Residrntial  segregation  means  handicapping 
our  children  in  the  suburbs  and  ghettoes 
alike.  In  the  educational  experience  essen- 
tial to  becoming  mature  adults  in  a  society 
and  world  of  many  races.  And,  there  Is  no 
other  society  tixlay! 

We  pledge  ourselves  as  National  org.aniza- 
tlons,  to  continuing  collaboration  arid  call 
\ipon  women  of  all  races  to  Join  hands  to 
create  communities,  rich  In  divers^lty.  where 
the  contributions  of  all  citizens  are  needed 
and  welcomed  in  the  achievement  of  a  new 
quality  of  life.  We  call  upon  all  women  to 
Join  In  giving  moral  leadership  and  support 
to  legislative  and  community  action  which 
will  remove  all  barriers  to  racial  J'jstice. 
Including  the  barriers  to  op>en  housing. 

The  foregoing  statement  has  been  affirmod 
by  the  following  8  major  National  Women's 
religious  and  interracial  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  membership  of 
more  than  shirty  million  women,  of  Catholic, 
Jewish  and  Protestant  faiths: 

National  Board  of  YWCA  of  the  U.S.A., 
Mrs.  Lloyd  J.  Marti,   President. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  Mrs. 
Marcus  Kilch.  President. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Wlllcn.  President. 

Nptional  Council  of  Negro  Women,  Miss 
Dorothy   Height.   President. 

National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods, 
Mrs.  Merryle  S.  Rukeyser,   President. 

National  Women's  Le:igue.  United  Synago- 
gue of  America.  Mrs.  Albert  Fried,  President. 

United  Church  Women,  Mrs.  Stuart  E. 
Sinclair,   Pre.'::dent. 

Women's  Branch.  Union  of  Orth.xlox  Jew- 
ish Contrregations  of  America,  Mrs.  M.ison 
H.   Wadler.   President. 

The  statement  Is  the  result  of  special 
collaboration  of  these  organizations  over  a 
period  of  months,  in  preparation  for  a  con- 
ordlnatcd  nationwide  program  of  accelerated 
action  m  support  of  fair  housing  throughout 
all  the  United  .St.ates. 

National    Association     for    the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

New  York,  N.Y..  Jintc  20,  1966. 
Hon.  John  Conyers. 
V  S  Houdc  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  For  your  Information  we  are 
attaching  a  story  from  the  Riltlmore  Sun 
of  Monday,  June  20,  1966.  It  relates  the 
experiences  of  Lee  E.  Riley,  a  colored  service- 
man, wiio  after  spending  twelve  and  one-half 
mr>nth.s  in  Thailand,  returned  to  his  own 
country  and  found  that  there  is  virtually  no 
hotislng  for  Negroes  in  the  Odenton  area 
near  Fort  Mt?ade  where  he  is  stationed."  Mr. 
Riley  was  forced  to  locate  23  miles  away  in 
Seat  Ple.iiint,  Maryland,  in  a  two  bedroom 
$129  a  month  apartment.  His  niillta.-y  hous- 
ing aJlou-ance  U  $105  and  this  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  tlie  driving  expenses  of  a  daily  46 
mile  trip. 


This  is  typical  of  wh.%t  many  servicemen 
fiioe  around  the  country  and  it  offers  a  com- 
pelling reason  for  pas-s.i^e  of  the  housing 
title  In  HR.  14705. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C'LAREtNcE  Mitchell, 
Director,  Washington  Bureau. 
Attachment. 

[Prom    the   Baltimore   Sun,   June   20,    1006] 
Meace  Negro  Faces  Speclal  Housing  Has 

(By  William  P.  Sclimick  3d) 
Fort  Me.vde,  Md.,  June  19. — Spec.  4  Lee  E. 
Riley,    a    Negro,    arrived    here   M.'.y    13    alter 
twelve  and  one-half  months  In  Tlialland. 

Though  entltlc<i  to  on-base  housing,  it 
V.MS  not  then  available  and  he  s;>cnt  days 
.searching  tlie  Odenton  area  for  quarters  for 
hmLiOlf,  his  wife  and  two  children,  ages  6 
and  3. 

DIPGUSTED   SOLDliai 

Realtors  explained  to  him  that  tiie-e  is 
vlrtu.iUy  no  hou.iUig  for  Negroes,  and  he  was 
forced  to  locate  23  miles  away  in  Seat  Pleas- 
ant. Md..  in  a  2-l>edro3m,  $129-a-nionth 
apartment. 

His  military  housing  allowance  is  >105.  he 
says,  and  makes  no  provision  for  the  driving 
exix'n.se  of  a  dally  46-mile  trip. 

His  frustration  led  him  to  write  a  "to  whom 
it  may  concern"  letter  which  he  signed  "a 
di.^gusted  soldier"  and  in  wWch  he  states 
that  "it  is  a  disgraceful  situation  for  the 
serviceman  to  come  back  to  the  States  with 
ab'iolutely  no  housing  for  him  and  his  family. 

"And  there  are  more  who  feel  as  I  do," 
he  added. 

Specialist  Riley  w.ls  lucky.  After  about  a 
month  he  received  liis  fiunily  housing  from 
the  military  and — tliough  he  maint,Uns  he 
would  rather  live  off  but  near  the  b.ise  — 
moved  into  ba?e  quarters. 

But  for  the  many  lower-rank  Ncgrcx-s  who 
are  not  eo  entitled,  housing  remains  a  prob- 
lem. Real  estate  agents,  hicklng  clients  who 
will  rent  to  Negroes,  advise  them  to  com- 
mute from  Baltimore  or  Annapolis. 

Catholic  Interracial  Council. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  June  20,  1966. 
Congres.-man  John  Conyers.  Jr., 
Hou.sc  Office  Building, 
Was!'.ingtcm.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Conyers:  On  behalf 
of  tiie  1,000  members  of  the  Davenport  Cath- 
olic Interracial  Council,  I  urge  you  to  do  all 
In  your  power  to  keep  a  strong  Title  IV  la 
the  CivU  RighU  Bill  of  1966. 

Without  freedom  of  residence,  present 
racial  problems  will  be  Intensified,  and  the 
cifectivencss  of  previous  civil  rights  legis- 
lation will  be  diminished. 

Plca.^e  do  your  best  to  report  out,  before 
the  end  of  June,  a  strong  bill  containing  the 
four  amendments  recommended  by  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
Sincerely. 

Catholic  Ln'terracial  Col'-mcil, 
Rev.  Marvin  A.  Mottet.  Chaplain. 

Catholic  Cou.ncil  on 
Community  Relations. 
Hou'Acm,  Tex.,  June  21,  19C6. 
Mr.  John  Conyers,  Jr.. 
lIoii.se  Office  Bintciings. 
Wahington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Conyers:  Racial  problems  in  the 
United  States  will  never  be  honestly  faced 
nor  will  they  ever  be  solved  as  long  as  those 
of  minority  groups  are  herded  into  ghettos. 
The  Catholic  Council  of  Community  Rela- 
tions of  the  diocese  of  Galveston-Houston 
strongly  endorses  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of 
1906,  e.-^peclally  that  section  of  it  which  per- 
tains to  open  housing.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  bill  Is  currently  before  your 
committee  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  you 
will  present  to  the  House  a  strong  bill  with 
Title  Four  intact. 


August  9,  1966 


I  am  certainly  aware  of  the  tremendous 
opposition  that  opposes  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  that  you  will  be  under  pressure  to 
maintain  segregated  housing  throughout 
America.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that  your 
courage  will  enable  you  to  withstand  this 
pressure  and  enable  our  nation  to  take  a  great 
and  decisive  step  towards  the  elimination  of 
ghettos  and  slums. 
Sincerely. 

John  Mc  Carthy.  Chairman. 

JtTLY  7.  1966. 
Rep.  Conyers:  I  support  the  passage  of  the 
1966    Civil    Rights    Bill,    especially    Title    IV 
(dealing  with  fair  housing  practices),  in  as 
strong  a  form  as  Is  possible. 

I  believe  this  legislation  to  be  necessary 
from  a  moral  as  well  s£  a  political  point  of 
view. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  D,  Turnley,  S,J, 

American  Friends 
Service  Com.mittee.  Inc., 
Dayton,  Ohio.  June  24.  1966. 
Congre.ssman  John  Conters,  Jr.. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa.'shington.  DC. 
Wa.'<htington.  D.C. 

Dear  Friend:    We  often  forget  to  write  to 
support    OUT    friends    in    Congress    In    their 
efforts  to  secure  human  Justice.    I,  therefore, 
want  to  write  today  to  thank  you  for  your 
wonderful    work    In   trying   to   get   Title   IV 
from  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  considered 
favorably.     We  know  that  you  will  be  work- 
ing for  open  occupancy  housing,  and  as  you 
know  the  Service  Committee  has  been  doing 
this  for  many  years.     We  speak  out  of  some 
experience,  and  know  that  if  we  are  to  have 
democracy    in    America    we    certainly    must 
outlaw  dlscrimin.atlon  in  regards  to  housing. 
1  live,  personally.  In  an  integrated  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  know  that  we  would  be  much 
better  off  if  we  had  a  law  which  would  make 
It  possible  for  members  of  minority  groups 
to  obtain  housing.  U  they  so  desire,  in  subur- 
ban sections  of  our  city.     I  know  that  your 
constituents,  or  most  of  them,  ■will  back  you 
In  this  effort.     I  only  hope  that  they,  too 
Will   take  time   to  let  you  know  how  much 
we  appreciate  your  good  work. 

Since  I  am  writing.  I  do  want  to  say  once 
again  that  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  your 
stand  In  behalf  of  trying  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war.  You  have  been  logical  In  refusing  to 
vote  appropriations  to  carry  on  that  very 
tragic  aff;ur.  We  grieve  that  the  President 
has  once  again  announced  that  he  wUl  go 
for  an  all  out  military  victory.  It  Is  not  only 
morally  wrong,  but  Impossible  to  achieve 
and  can  only  lead  to  further  disillusionment 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  The 
Service  Committee  has  said  many  times  and 
I  know  that  you  have,  that  we  must  stop 
bombing  of  the  north  and  south,  work  for  a 
cease  fire  and  negotiations  on  the  part  of 
everyone  concerned. 

Tliank   you  and  your  fine  staff  for  your 
good  work,  and  oiu-  best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Matt  H.  Thomson. 
Regional  Executive  Secretary. 
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American  Vkterans  CoMMirrEs 

Washington,  D.C.  June  20, 1966. 
Hon.  John  Conters,  Jr„ 

Bouse  Judiciary  Committee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Conters:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
AVC  s  statement  In  support  of  the  Adminis- 
tration s  Civil  Rights  Bill  which  we  have  sent 
to  Senator  Ervin. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  Include  Title  IV 
In  the  reporting  out  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
We  also  would  like  to  urge  vou  to  amend 
the  wording  of  the  bill  to  control  sex  dis- 
crimination in  state  Jury  service.     We  sug- 
gest that  Section  201  be  amended  as  follows 
"Sec.  201.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make  any 
distinction  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion 
sex,  national   origin,  or  economic  status    in 
the    qualifications    for    service,    and    in    the 
selection  of  any  person  to  serve  on  grand  or 
petit  Juries  in  any  state  court." 

We  make  this  recommendation  In  order 
more  effectively  to  deal  with  the  widespread 
discrimination  in  Jury  service,  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  which  Is  current  In  some  25  states  The 
present  language  of  Section  201  Is  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  discriminatory  Jury  selec- 
tion In  these  states  which  discriminate  be- 
tween men  and  women  solely  on  the  basis 
of  sex  with  respect  to  excuses  or  exemptions 
from  Jury  service. 

We    hope   that   the   Judiciary   Committee 
will    make    this    language    change    when    it 
reports  out  the  civil  rights  bill. 
Sincjrely, 

Ben  Neufeld, 
National  Vice  Chairman,  American  Vet- 
eran.': Committee. 
Enclosure. 
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Washington,  D.C, 

June  28.  1966. 
Tlie  Honorable  John  Conters,  Jr 
U.S.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  you  to  support  amendment  to  H  R. 
14(65  that  would  provide  indemnification  for 
victims  of  clvU  rights  violence. 

We  also  urge  you  to  oppose  any  attempts  to 
weaken  title  IV  of  that  bill. 

Rot  Wilkins, 

Chairman, 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 


American  Veterans  CoMMrrrEE,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  20,1966 
Hon,  Sam  J  Ervi.n.  Jr.. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Coni^titutional 
Rights,  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   The  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  supports  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  of  1966,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent S.  3296   (H.R.  14765  In  the  House,     but 
we   respectfully  urge   that  your  Committee 
make  the  following  5  amendments. 

The  first  4  proposed  amendments  are  spe- 
cifically supported  by  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights  and  AVC,  as  a  Co- 
operating organization  of  the  Leadership 
Conference,  concurs  with  these  proposals 
The  Leadership  Conference  has  not  yet  spe- 
cifically considered  the  fifth  proposal  we 
here  urge,  but  we  beUeve  the  Conference 
would  support  It. 

In  essence.  H.R.  14765  is  Intended  to  pro- 
Vide  legislative  tools: 

(a)  to  end  the  discrimination  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin  or 
economic  status,  which  Is  still  rampant  In 
Jury  service  in  Federal  and  State  courts- 
.  i^L*^  eliminate  two  conditions  (that  an 
individual  file  a  written  complaint  and  that 
local  residents  are  unable  to  bear  the  burden 
of  litigation)  before  the  Federal  Government 
may  bring  suit  to  end  racial  discrimination  in 
schools  and  public  facilities.  (The  Attomev 
General  already  has  authority,  without  such 
restrictions,  to  initiate  suits  to  end  racial 
discrimination  in  voting,  employment  and 
public  accommodations) . 

(c)  to  declare  a  national  policy  against 
discrimination  in  the  sale,  rental,  and  financ- 
ing of  all  dwelling  places. 

(d)  to  protect  people  against  Interference 
by  violence  or  threats,  with  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  rights  in  voting,  educa- 
tion, housing,  employment,  Jury  service 
travel,  and  use  of  public  facilities,  public  ac- 
commodaUons  and  federally  supported  dtck- 
grams.  ^ 

The  reasons  and  the  necessity  for  these 


measures  are  cogently  set  forth  in  the  Pres- 
.^^*'^  ^"^  ^^^^  Message  of  April  28.  1966 
AVC  beUeves.  and  we  think  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  the  na- 
Uon  beheve,  that  these  legislative  measures 
are  needed— that  they  are  Just  and  reason- 
tn n'^^'''^  ''*'"  **"*"■  enactment  by  Congress 
will  enhance  our  nation's  democracy  welfare 
and  security. 

.u^w'',,'""'*"'^'""'^  '"^  ^g*"  be  Included  in 
the  bill  are  as  follows: 

r  To  establish  an  Indemnification  Board 
authorized  to  award  monetary  Indemnities 
for  injuries  or  death  infiicted  on  persons  as 
tit?',"^^  °^  violence  intended  to  interfere 
*Uh  the  exercise  of  the  civil  rights  gxiaran- 
teed  under  the  bill.  The  Board  also  should 
be  authorL-ed  to  sue  the  persons  aj:d  the 
governments  engaging  in  such  violence 
Criminal  punislunent  is  onlv  a  partial  sanc- 
tion ae;in;st  such  violence.  Negroes  and 
civil  rights  workers  injured  in  the  effort 
to  give  meaning  to  the  civil  rights  laws  must 
be  protected  against  the  personal  lasses  and 
daiiiage.s  they  suffer  wlien  racists  resort  to 
violence  in  efforts  to  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  constitutional  rights. 

2.  To  provide  for  enforcement  of  the  fair 
housing  provisions  of  the  bill  through  an 
administrative  agency  rather  than  merelv 
by  permitting  ^.^grieved  individuals  to  ini- 
tiate court  litigation.  Experience  with  vot- 
ng  di.'^rnmmaiion  and  school  desegreg:ition 
h.is  cleariy  proven  that  to  put  on  individuals 
Uie  burden  of  enforcing  their  constitutional 
right.s  through  personal  litigation  would 
largely  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
protection  contemplated  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  CivU  Rights  statutes. 

3    To  include  state  and  local  governments 
under  the  provLsions  of  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  now  requires  pri- 
vate businesses  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce to  provide  equal  opportunitv  In  em- 
ployment.    The    amendment    we   here    urge 
would  esublish  a  procedure  for  giving  mean- 
ing to  the  Constitutional  obligation  of  state 
and  local  governments  to  refrain  from  racial 
discrimination   in  selecting   and  emploving 
6t.-.te  and  local  government  emplovees    '  Wj 
urge,  moreover,  that  this  ajnendment  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  amendments  to  Title  VII 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
on  April  27,   1966    (HR.   10065)    (and  which 
we    support),    authorizing    the   Equal    Em- 
plo\-ment   Opportunity   Commission   to   en- 
force the  law  more  effectively  through  ad- 
minLstratlve    cease-and-desUt    orders     etc 
rather  than  depending  solely  on  negotiation! 
4.  To   provide    automatic    standards    for 
sending  in   Jury  commissioners    (along  the 
lines  of  the  automatic  provisions  for  sending 
In  federal  registrars  under  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act)    to  end  discrimination  in  Jury 
service,  rather  than  relying  merely  on  liga- 
tion  to   enforce    the   provisions   of   the   bill 
concerning       nondiscrimination       In       lurv 
service.  ■' 

5.  Our  fifth  recommendation  deals  primar- 
ily with  the  Inadequate  language  of  the  bill 
In  controlling  sex  discrimination  In  state 
Jury  service. 

Section  201  of  the  bill  now  provides  us 
follows: 

"Sec   201.  No  person  or  class  of  persons 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  serve  on  grand 
and  petit  Juries  In  any  State  court  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  sex,  national  origin 
or  economic  status."  ' 

We  urge   that  It  be  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"Sec  201.  It  shall  be  tmlawful  to  make  any 
distinction  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion 
sex,  national  origin,  or  economic  status  iii 
the  qualifications  for  service,  and  m  the 
selection  of  any  person  to  serve  on  grand  or 
petit  Juries  in  any  state  court." 

We  make  this  recommendation  in  order 
more  effectively  to  deal  with  the  wldeeprwid 
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dlacrlminatton  In  Jxiry  service,  on  the  basla 
of  sex,  which  Is  ciurent  In  at  least  sotne  35 
states. 

The  F>reelclent,  In  his  State  of  the  Union, 
Messagv  of  J&nuaz7  13.  1968.  promised  to 
"propose  legislation  to  eetabllsh  unavoidable 
requirements  for  nondiscriminatory  Jury 
selection  In  Federal  and  State  courts."  When 
Attorney  General  Katzenb.ich  testified  on  tihe 
Administration's  bill  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  No.  5  on  May  4.  1966. 
he  told  you  that  Title  II  of  the  bill  "prohibits 
discrimination  la  state  Jury  selection  pro- 
cesses on  account  of  race  .  .  .  sex  .  .  ." 

However,  the  present  langiiare  of  sec.  201 
Is  not  sufRclent  to  effectuate  the  President's 
purpose.  It  may  be  atiequite  to  re.ic'n  ef- 
forts to  "deny  the  right  to  serve  "  on  a  state 
Jury  such  as  now  Is  denied  on  the  brisis  of 
sex  only  by  the  laws  of  Alabama,  Mis.sissippi, 
South  Carolina,  partially  In  Korld-a.  .'ind  i:i 
some  circumstances  In  Loul^lan.a,  New  H  ^mp- 
shlre,  Rhode  Island  and  Nebraska.  But  it 
would  not  reach  the  discriminatory  jury 
selection  practices  based  on  sex  in  some  25 
other  states  which  discriminate  between  men 
and  women  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex  with 
respect  to  excuses  or  exemptions  fi-om  Jiiry 
service. 

TTie  President's  Commissl'^n  on  the  Sr.itiis 
of  Women  vigorously  urged  the  ending  of 
these  discriminations  to  -^s.sure  "eqinl  Jury 
service  without  distinction  .as  to  sex."  i  See 
pp.  46-47,  American  Women.  1963  i .  So  have 
xnoet  of  the  women  Members  of  Confess 
(See  Congressional  Record  of  March  1,  1966. 
pp.  4311-4313.) 

We  support  their  views  and  urge  th.it  sec. 
201  be  amended  as  set  forth  above,  tj  ef- 
fectuate fully  the  President's  promise  to  have 
"unavoidable  requirements  for  nondiscrfml- 
natory  Jury  selection  in  Federal  and  State 
courts." 

We  believe  that  this  bill  and  the  amend- 
ments we  propose  will  strengthen  the  Ideals 
for  which  we,  as  veterans  of  the  armed  forces 
Of  the  United  States  fought  and  bled  to 
preserve  and  enhance  for  ourselves  and  the 
future  generations  of  Ameri'-a. 

We   would   appreciate   having   this    letter 
printed  tn  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  the 
Civil  Rlghta  Act  of  1966. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Stii,lm.*n'. 

National  Chairman. 
Ben  NET-FT1.D, 

Vice  Chairman. 

jACKSott,  Mich.. 

July  27,  1966. 
Congressman  John  Conters,  Jr., 
House   Office   Building,  | 

Washington.  B.C. 

DzAK  Congressman:  I  am  wrltli'.g  to  you 
to  urge  you  to  lend  your  support  of  passing 
of  title  IV  and  every  title  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  and  passage  of  the  leadership 
conference  amendments. 

I  realize  pressure  Is  being  put  out  by  the 
Groese  Polnte  and  Detroit  Real  Estate  Boards, 
as  well  as  others,  and  It  takes  real  cour.i.g8 
to  stand  up  against  this  unfair  and  unrtrvio 
propaganda  so,  I  want  to  offer  you  my  sup- 
port. 

Francis  Hicgi.ns. 

BATTI.E  Creek,  Mich., 

July  26.  1966. 
Representative  John  Conters, 
House   Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Conters:  I  am  white.  I  Uva 
In  a  suburb,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  vote 
tor  an  enforceable  hoii&lng  law,  that  will 
allow  Negroes  to  live  In  any  place  ths^  they 
can  afford,  just  as  white  people  can. 
Sincerely. 

MaEZ  DUISRWHgRO. 


Nattomal  .^s.sociation 
op  Soci.u.  Workers,  Inc.. 
Wa.^hing:on.  DC,  July  27.  1966. 
Hon.  John  Conters.  Jr, 
House  Ornce  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Ds.^R  Mr.  CoNYHi,g:  In  behalf  of  the  46.000 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  So- 
cial Wirkf^rs.  I  should  like  to  urge  your 
support  fi.r  the  1966  Civil  Right.s  .^ct.  We 
feel  this  bill  is  an  Important  and  necessary 
partner  to  the  civil  rights  legislation  of 
recent  years.  We  have  a  special  concern 
that  housing  opporttmltles  be  made  avail- 
ali'.e  In  this  country  without  regard  to  race, 
rcllcrion  or  national  oriqin  and  trust  that 
title  IV  can  be  amended  to  ensure  that 
a  realtor  cannot  accept  any  discriminatory 
listing  Irom  an  owner. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  a.  Glasssr, 
Chairman.  Social  Action  Commission. 

Nazareth  Cou.ege, 
Nazareth.  Mich.,  July  25,  1966. 
Representative  John  Conters,  Jr., 
Home  Judiciary  Committee, 
Howie  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Conyers:  In  the  name  of  Jus- 
tice and  economic  liberty  please  support 
the  '66  ClTll  Rights  Act.  especially  Title  IV 
and  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Sr.  Marie  Jesse  Morrison.  Ph.  D  , 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Nazareth  Coixece. 
Nazareth,  Mich..  July  25,  19S6. 
Representative  John  Conters,  Jr. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa.<'.hington,  DC. 

De-ar-Sir:  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  your  support  of  the  1966  CivU  Rights 
Act  and  especially  of  Title  IV  on  Housing. 

Unless  and  until  our  Government  t.\ke8 
definite  s*f»pa  to  protect  the  right.s  of  the 
Neero  and  particularly  to  make  It  p'.>ssible 
for  him  to  live  In  a  conimunity  that  Is  repre- 
sent.itive  of  our  democracy,  we  cannot  expect 
him  to  be  a  desirable  type  of  citizen. 

Our  present  system  of  crowding  Negroes 
Into  limited  and  undesirable  areas  of  our 
cities  and  towns  is  fostering  a  situation 
slmaiar  to  the  proverbial  ttnderbox.  It  will 
be  too  late  when  the  "lid"  flies  off.  Tlie  cur- 
rent riots  and  unrest  prevailing  in  our  so- 
ciety are  btit  an  indication  of  what  may  hap- 
pen unless  the  Negro  is  allowed  to  be  free  in 
the  choice  of  his  residence. 

I  am  writing  to  you.  Representative  Con- 
ters. since  I  feel  you  have  been  chosen  as  a 
member  of  tlie  Ho'ase  Judiciary  Committee 
becau.^  of  your  personal  convictions  and 
commitment  to  the  welfare  of  our  coimtry 
which  deeply  involves  the  cause  of  minority 
groups,  and  I  am  confident  also  that  you  are 
a  miui  of  action  according  to  our  own 
staiidards. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Sister  M.AHIE  Arth'.-r  TnESE,  S.S.J.. 

Academic  Dean. 

Chttrch  of  St.  Anthony, 
HilUdale.  Mich..  July  22.  195S. 
Hon.  John  Conters,  Jr., 
House  O'Vce  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Rfpresent.ative  Conters:  I  would 
like  to  urce  your  support  for  the  1966  Civil 
Rights  .'\ct  e."^pec!ally  Title  Pour  and  the 
amendments  suggested  by  the  leadership 
conference  on  ClvU  Rights. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  support  this 
legislation  and  to  encouriige  the  House  Judi- 


ciary Committee  to  report  the  strenpthencd 
bill  otit  of  committee  before  the  end  of  June. 
Respectfully  yottrs. 

DON.ALD  L.  Edfr, 
Pnstor,  St.  Anthcmy's  Church. 

Lansing.  Mich.. 

July  21,  1906. 
Hon.  John  Conyers.  Jr., 

U.S.  Representative. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

De.i.r  Rrrr.F.sENTATivE  Conyfrs:  I  would 
li:-:e  to  urge  you  to  support  the  196C  Civil 
Right.';  Act,  most  six'clflcally  the  fair  housin?^ 
section  (Title  IV),  and  the  amendments 
suBpested  by  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights. 

The  or-anized  campaign  of  the  rc.-'.itor.s  is 
ver}-  much  opposed  to  the  constitution  of  our 
state.  Please  do  all  you  can  to  see  tliat  jus- 
tice Is  dotie. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jl-xie  B    Sav.-\ce. 

Lan-sini  Mich., 

Ju!:/  20.   IOCS. 
lion.  Jmhn  C'.xTEr.s.  Jr., 
House  Office  Budding, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear     RETP.FSfTNT.ATIVE     COMYERS:     I     wotild 

like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  indicate  my 
siip!K3rt  for  .some  kind  of  open  (.K-cupancy 
housing  law.  I  believe  that  the  "voluntary" 
way  of  equal  housing  opportunity  presently 
espoused  by  organized  realtors  and  other 
conEen,-ative  Interest  groups  simply  does  not 
v.-ork.  We  need  ctTective  lc<;:s:ation.  How- 
ever. I  am  concerned  about  po.ssibic  excessive 
abuses  (as  I  understand  the  wording  of  the 
proposed  Title  IV  i  and  feel  that  some  coin- 
promi:e  should  be  devised  v.hcrciiy  tlie 
richts  of  property  owners  c^uld  also  be  pro- 
tected. Could  i  suggest  an  aintiicin-i'-nt 
that  would  place  the  burden  of  proof  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  plaintiff?  I'm  not  a  law- 
yer, and  don't  know  exactly  how  it  would 
work,  but  I  think  some  means  could  be  de- 
vised to  allay  fears  of  average  homeowners 
like  myself  that  anyone  could,  under  the  pro- 
posed Act.  by  claiming  di.scriniinat  ion.  tie 
up  the  sale  of  their  home  in  lengthy  and 
co-tly  litigation.  In  ne-.v  subdivisions, 
which  are  built  on  speculation,  it  shotild 
definitely  be  "first  come,  first  serve,"  regard- 
less of  race,  religion,  etc.  If  it  Is  sale  of  an 
owncr-occiipicd  home,  through  a  state- 
licensed  realtor.  It  should  a!.=o  be  "ilrst  come 
first  serve,"  provided  the  individual  is  in  a 
position  to  finance  the  home  at  that  time. 
I  don't  think  the  "right  to  buy"  and  the 
"right  to  sell"  are  incompatible.  I  think 
some  means  can  be  reached  which  would 
give  equal  weight  to  both  rights.  I  strongly 
support  both  rights, 

Mv  prayers  are  with  you  in  your  delibera- 
tions. 

Charles  Miller. 

Holt  Inn-ocents  Chl-rch. 

RosE^■^LLE,  Mich,, 

July  20.  1966. 

De>r  Mr.  Cl>Ny;^R.s;  I  write  you  not  so 
much  for  you  to  listen  to  me.  Tills  ctn  be 
an  all  t'X)  easy  yet  dangerous  road,  as  c.\- 
pedicitcy  u.^ually  is.  Numbers  do  not  nec?s- 
sarily  make  right. 

Listen,  rather,  to  the  real  needs  of  your 
fellow  Americans.  Listen  to  the  silent  cries 
of  those  suffering  Injustice,  the  Injtistice  of 
discrimination,  especially  in  rec::\rd  to  hous- 
ing. Listen  to  their  needs  as  they  suffer 
at  hands  of  those  who  cry  that  their  "right 
of  free  choice"  Is  being  violated,  or  their 
pocketbook.  Listen,  their  cries  are  really 
mtich  louder  and  more  crucial. 

Support  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  par- 
ticularly Title  IV.    Support  also  the  passage 
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of  the  amendments  of  the  Leadership  Con 
ference  on  CivU  Rights. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Rev.  Gerald  Choj.nacki. 

^         ,.  J'^Y  20. 

Dear  Mh.  Conyers:  I  wTite  to  ask  you  to 
support  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  especial- 
ly Title  IV  of  this  bill. 

I  feel  this  bill  will  further  aid  racial  lus- 
tlce  In  the  U.S. 

Thank  you. 

Barbara  Bllicher. 

St.  Vincent  Home, 
Lansing.  Mich  .  July  21.  1968 
C<jngressman  J.  Conters, 
House  Office  Building. 
W(i,shingtcm,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Conyers,  mav  I  please  urge  your 
support  of  the  '66  Civil  Rights  Act.  especially 
Title  IV  and  the  amendments  suggested  by 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  ClvU  Rights 
It  Is  only  by  courageously  supporting  this  bill 
,  thiU  we  can  hope  to  achieve  our  objective. 
(  Very  sincerely  yours. 

Sister  M.  Vivian,  S.S.J. 

New  Buftalo,  Mich., 

July  21,  1966. 
Congressman  John  Conters,  Jr. 

Dear  Sir:  May  we  urge  your  support  of  the 
66  Civil  Rights  Act,  especially  Title  IV 
Yours  truly. 

Don  SiEGMUND. 

Hall  of  the  Divine  Child. 
Monroe,  Mich..  July  19, 1966. 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  voting  citizen  and  urban 
dweller  and  school  teacher,  I  have  noticed  the 
recent  opposition  throughout  our  country  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts,  particularly  that  part 
in  favor  of  favor  house.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  and  par- 
ticularly the  -ntle  IV.  In  addition  I  urge  you 
to  pass  the  Le.idership  Conference  amend- 
ment. 

Rc^'x-ctfuUy. 

Helf.v  Marie  Weber. 

Ce.n-ter  Line,  Mich.. 

July  17,  1966. 
Di-„ARRf:rRESENTATivE  Conyers:   Thank  you 
for  your  support  and  effort  of  the  Civil  Rights 
BUI   of   1966   and  In  particular  for  working 
towru-ds  the  Open  Housing  Amendment. 

If  only  our  closed  hoiusing  suburb  people 
could  see  that  housing  is  a  major  key  to  the 
peat  urban  problems.  So  much  money  Is 
being  expended  on  poverty  programs  while 
the  real  cause  of  the  poverty  remains  un- 
touched. I  have  worked  with  these  programs 
enough  to  see  that  at  best  they  are  providing 
some  relief.  But  how  much  of  this  help  can 
have  permanent  effect  in  the  present  hous- 
ing situation  is  most  doubtful. 

I  know  you  will  untlrlnglv  continue  your 
efforts  In  this  regard. 
•Sincerely  yours, 

Dorothy  Lawi.nger. 
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Open  occupancy  is  crucial.     Please  do  aU 
you  can  for  this  Democratic  and  democratic 
Bill  and  "ntle  IV  especially. 
Yours  truly, 

Wn-LiAM  P.  GoorRFv. 
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DE.AR  Representative  Conters:  I  support 
the  passage  of  the  1966  ClvU  Rights  Bill 
especlauy  Title  IV  (dealing  with  fair  hous-' 
Ing  practices),  In  as  strong  a  form  as  U 
possible.  «»o    io 

I  believe  this  legislation  to  be  necessary 
from  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  point  of 
\iew. 

I    consider    this    Issue    Important    enough 
to  decide  my  vote  In  a  future  election. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Rosenberg.  S.J. 

HVNTiNCTON  Woods,  Mich  , 

».      T  „  Juli/ .-,.  196G. 

Mr.  John  Conyers,  Jr., 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

^^^^  "f-  ^*"'"^™«:  I  will  gladly  forego 
my  Freedom  of  Choice"  if  in  exchange  I 
am  guaranteed  my  right  to  buy  or  rent  a 
house  or  apartment  where  I  choose  If  I 
have  the  necessary  financial  means 

Although,  I  am  not  a  Negro,  the  sUghtest 
use  of  my  imagination  makes  it  clear  to  me 
that  "Freedom  of  Choice",  if  l  were  a  seller 
or  renter  of  property  would  be  an  insignifi- 
cant right  compared  to  my  right  to  buy  or 
^e  stTclf '^  '^iid  If  I  am  on  the  other  end  of 

In  view  of  this  strong  f  eeUng— the  only  one 
I  can  have  while  professing  to  be  a  sincere 
^.tfA^""  """^  Chrlstlan-I  urge  your  un- 
qualified support  of   the    1966   avil   Rights 

Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Donald  W.  Rundf. 

St.  Clair  Shores.  Mjch  . 

r>„  .    ..  July  3.  1966. 

Represent.ative  John  Conters  Jr 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Reprcsentativz  Conyers:  We  cannot 
^«^V7°"  „^'^^°"&ly  enough  to  support  the 
66    Civil    Rights    Act.    bill    H.R.    14765.      We 

A^»  f      ""^  ^"^^  "^""^  o^^""  open-minded 
American  citizens  do,  that  it  Is  only  fair  and 

equal  r  ghts   in   housing   to  each  and   every 
person  living  in  our  oountry.  ^ 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  of  this 
and  your  kind  attention  at  this  \hne 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.\y  Ensroth. 


SOUTHFIELD,    MiCH., 

Hon    John   Conyers.  Jr., 

Member.  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Dear  Represfjttative  Conyers-  We  urge 
l^.,^  ^^  ^"'^'^  support  to  the  fair  housing 
^Uon  (Title  IV)  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  about  time  for  us 
White  Americans  to  cut  loose  from  the  real 
estate  boards  and  assert  the  right  of  all 
American  citizens  to  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  Where  they  shall  Uve.  As  you  know,  the 
Te&\  estate  people  claim  to  be  "neutral  "  to 
De  acting  merely  as  agents.  Yet  they  have 
mounted  quite  a  campaign  against  open 
occupancy,  which  they  assert  they  do  not 


Danville,  Va., 
Hon.JoHNCoNYER-S,Jr.  ■'^'y  5-^966. 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:    As   American    Citizens   of   this    great 

Democracy,    we   urge   you    to   vote   in    fav^ 

°l  Title  IV  of  the  Pair  Housing  SeSlon^ 

the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  ^^^'^^  ^I 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dan\llle  Council,  National 
CorNcn.  OF  Negro  Women- 
Inc, 
By  Rl-th  L.   Harvey. 
Chairman.  Social  Action  Committee. 

Reply  to:  J^ne  29,  1966 

Robert  M.  Kaufman,  Esq 

^°"^^nn%'   ■^T-   °^*^'  '^e^elsohn.   Esqs.. 
JOO  Park  Avenue.  New  York    NY 
My  Dear  Sra:   Enclosed  pleace  find  copy  of 
report  adopted   by  the  Committee  on   Civil 

S^^faHon.''^'   ''''   "^°'^    ^°"°*y   ^-y^«' 
Verj-  truly  yours. 

Vincent  L.  Broderick. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Federal  Leg- 
islation. '^ 


IRei>.rt  No.  F-5.  New  York  Lawyers'  A..socla- 

tion,  New  York.  N.Y.,  June  29,  1966] 
RrroRT  OF  CoMMrrxtE  on   Crvn.  Rights  on 
S,  32.^0  AND  H.R    14765 
I  Civil  Rights  Act  of  196Ci 
Tlie    proposed    CivU    Rights    Act    of    1966 
(S,    o296    and    H.R.    14765,    89th    Cong      2nd 
faess.;-  was  sent  to  the  Congress  on  April  28 
1360^ with  a  mes.-a::e  from  the  President  of 
the  United  ."^t^tcs  and  a:,  ac.ompanvinp  let- 
ter    from     Attorney     General     Katzenbach 
NumcroiLs  other  bills  relating  to  the  general 
areas  covered  by  S.  3296  and  H.R.  14765  have 
been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
The  only  action  which  has  taken  place  with 
respect   to  these  bills,   is   the  completion   of 
hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Reprcsen- 
tatlves  and  the  commencement  of  hearlnes 
before     the     Judiciary     Committee     of     the 
Senate. 

Scope  of  the  rrpo-t 
After  reviewing  the  Administration  Bill 
and  the  communications  accompanving  it 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee"  that  It 
wished  to  limit  Its  comments  to  the  pro- 
visions of  three  general  areas  of  the  BlU 
which  are  particularly  susceptible  of  legal 
aJialysls.  and  as  to  which  the  Committee  felt 
It  could  make  a  further  contribution  on  the 

The  are.as  discussed  In  this  report  are- 

1.  Titles  I  and  11.  relating  to  the  selection 
of  Junes  In  federal  and  state  courts- 

2.  Title  IV.  relating  to  discrimination  in 
the  purchase,  rental,  lease,  financing  use 
and  occupancy  of  housing;  and 

3.  Title  V,  relating  to  Interference  wnh 
constitutional  right. 

titles    I    AND    II    relating    TO    JVRY 
SELECTION 

Conclusion 

■Tlie  provisions  of  Titles  I  and  11,  relating 
to  the  nondiscriminatory  selection  of  Jurlei 
in  federal  and  state  courts  are  within  the 
constitutlon.al  power  of  Congress  and  their 
enactment  will  promote  the  fair  adminls- 
tratlon  of  Justice. 

Discussion 
Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Administration  BUI 
are  designed  to  assure  to  a  defendant  In  a 
criminal  case  and  to  the  litigants  in  a  civU 
case  a  fair  trial  by  Jury.     The  broad  aim  of 
the    provisions    is    to    eliminate    the    wide- 
spread exclusion  of  racial  mlnorttlcs  and  the 
economically  disadvantaged  from  Jurv  du'v 
These  titles  seek  to  Improve  the  qualitv  of 
Justice,    by   standardizing   qualifications' for 
jury  service  on  a  nationwide  basis  and  put- 
ting them  In  line  with  contemporary  ne<>ds 
aiad  realities.    They  set  up  specific  procedures 
With  respect  to  the  selection  of  federal  lurle-; 
and  for  the  challenge  of  state  Jurv  selection 
pr«;edures.  and  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and     availability     of     adequate     records     to 
furnish  the  requisite  statistical  daui  and  to 
permit  the  courts  to  deal  with  the  problems 
on  the  basis  of  adeqaute  Information  and  ex- 
perience.    Overall,   these  titles  represent  an 
organized   approach   on   how  and  whom   to 
select  for  Jury  service  and  sets  up  both  the 
administrative    and    Judicial    machinerv    to 
achieve  that  result. 

The  transmittal  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General  stated  that  present  statutes  are  In- 
adequate and  that  they  offer  uncerUiin 
guidance  to  the  courts  and  Judicial  admin- 
istrators. It  stated  that:  "While  this  uncer- 
tain system  appears  not  to  have  operated 
unconstitutionally,  [and  this  premise  Is  sub- 
ject to  question)  In  some  districts  Nesro 
representation  on  juries  has  been  substan- 
tially less  than  the  proportion  of  the  Ne- 
groes In  the  community  and  other  classes 
have    sometimes    been    Inadequately    repre- 


Por  the  purposes  of  this  report,  S.  3296 
and  UJi.  14765,  as  Introduced,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administration  BUI  " 
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aented   on   Juries."     The   Committee   ngrses 
vlth  Mr.  Katzenbach's  views. 

The  Judicial  Code  of  1948,  aa  later 
amended,  made  a  sharp  dep-irture  from  the 
earlier  federal  statute  which  had  made  siat^ 
laws  determinative  of  Jury  qualification  in 
federal  courts.  Present  section  1861,  which 
now  deals  with  Jury  quallflcatlons.  provides 
that  any  citizen  over  21,  not  a  crlmhi-^l  and 
In  sound  mind,  can  serve  If  he  can  read, 
write  and  understand  English. 

The  proposed  Title  I  d'cs  not  change  these 
eaeentlal  requirements;  It  elaboraU's  v.p<:>n 
them.  By  declaring  a  policy  :ind  provld.n^ 
detailed  direction."!.  It  pre.^-.crihes  who  may 
aerve  (I.e.,  even  the  economically  disadv,xn- 
taged)  and.  what  may  in  pract;ce  be  Ju.-t  as 
Important,  It  sets  out  who  should  net  be  k"pt 
off  the  Jury  rolls.  It  re-emphasizes  that  a 
Jury  panel  should  be  composed  of  a  gen-'ine 
cross-section  of  the  community,  and  provides 
for  one  or  more  Jury  commissioners  In  rich 
district  with  detailed  directions  as  to  the  way 
in  which  names  of  potential  Jurors  are  to  be 
selected  and  processed.  It  proposes  that  the 
commission  must  use  never  less  than  2,000 
names  and  at  least  1  %  of  the  total  names  on 
voter  registration  lists  or  from  the  other 
aources  speclfled. 

WhUe  the  Administration  BUI   recognizes 
tlie  problems  of  fair  Jury  selection  existing 
particularly  In  sections  of  the  South,  it  gives 
insufficient    recognition    to    decisions    con- 
demning efforts  calculated   at  engrafting  a 
caste  system  on  the   law,  even  where  that 
•ysl^em  was  for  the  purpose  of  secvirlng  mi- 
nority  group   representation.     Pot    example, 
in  State  v.  Collins,  242  La.  704.   138  So.  2d 
546    (1962)    Collins,    a   Ne^o,   was    indicted. 
convicted  and  sentenced   to  death  for  rape 
and  attempted  murder  of  a  white  wom.iu. 
At  the  time  of  Collins'  axre&t.  there  were  no 
Negroes    on    the    Grand    Jury    then    sitting. 
Consequently,   Collins  was   held    In   J.all   for 
■tx  months  until  he  could  be  Indicted  by  a 
new  Grand   Jixry.     The  new  Grand  Jury  of 
twelve  was  drawn  by  lot  from  a  list  of  twenty 
persons,  six   of   whom  were   Negroes   Inten- 
tionally selected   because    of    their   race    to 
achieve  "fairness."    The  twelve  Grand  Jurors 
ultimately   selected    included    seven    whites 
*nd    five    Negroes.     Collins    was    convicted. 
Ela  conviction  was  ultimately  afflrmfd  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of   Louisiana  and   certiorari 
was  denied  by   the  United  Statt-s  Supreme 
Court.  371   US.  843    (1962).     A  petition   for 
habeas  corptis  was  then  brought  and  denied 
by  the  District  Court  215  P.  Supp.  805  (E.D. 
La.  1963).     On  appeal,  the  Fifth  Circuit  re- 
versed. 329  P.  2d  100  (1964),  cert,  denied,  379 
U.S.  901,  holding  that  Collins  had  been  de- 
nied the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.     The 
Ptftb    Circuit    tKieed    Its    decision    on    two 
grounds:  first,  that  a  Negro  stands  equal  be- 
fore the  law  and  Is  viewed  by  the  law  as  a 
person,  not  as  a  Negro  thus  Collins  was  denied 
equal  protection  when  the  Grand  Jury  was 
selected  with  reference  to  his  race.  Collins 
was  entitled  to  have  the  charges  against  him 
considered  by  a  Jury  in  the  selection  of  which 
there  has  been  neither  Inclusion  nor  exclu- 
sion because  of   race.     The   Supreme   Court 
which  had  earlier  denied  certiorari  to  review 
the  affirmance  of  Collins'  conviction  by  the 
Louisiana  Supreme  Court,  then  denied  cer- 
tiorari   to    the    Fifth    Circuit,    thus    letting 
stand    their    reversal.     See    also.    Mxnm    v. 
Textu.  200  U.S.  316  (1906);  HiU  v.  Texas.  316 
U.S.  400    (1942):    Avery   v.  Georgia.   345   US. 
669    (1953)    on   the   issue   of   •non-selective" 
Jury  selection. 

By  providing  procedures  tor  judicial  review 
of  transgressions  In  state  Jury  selection,  and 
by  giving  the  Attorney  General  the  power 
to  come  in  and  petition  the  court  to  rectify 
prevailing  conditions,  the  Administration  Bill 
provides*  in  our  opinion,  a  realistic  remedy. 
One  very  useful  aspect  of  the  legislation  1« 
in  the  clinical  approach  which  it  adopts  In 
reaching  for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
properly  recognizee   tlie  need  for  more  so- 


phisticated sociological  Inquiry  In  this  area, 
in  which  statistics  have  not  al-vays  been 
helpful. 

Historically,  the  Jury  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  locality  in  which  the  litigant  lived  or 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  so  that  a 
party  would  have  the  benefit  of  his  own  giX)d 
character  and  standing  with  his  neighbors. 
The  provisions  of  the  Administration  Bill 
relating  to  federal  Jury  selection  leave  this 
concept  Intact.  Furthermore  there  is  no 
federal  Interference  with  state  Jury  selection 
unless  discrimination  is  proved.  They  do  not 
afcnipt  to  t.ake  away  the  states'  right  to 
establish  their  own  fair  procedures  Is  un- 
diniinlghed  and  state  criminal  Juries  are 
affected  only   if  obvious  abuses  exist. 

.•\1  though  the  federal  courts  have  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  14th  amendment  to  determine 
whether  a  defendant  has  been  accorded  due 
process,  and  to  void  his  conviction  If  he  has 
not.  It  is  more  desirable  to  assure  a  defend- 
ant the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  In  the 
first  instance,  than  to  have  on  occasion  to 
free  a  convicted  felon  as  a  deterrent  to  im- 
p.'-opcr  Jury  selection.  This.  Titles  I  and  11 
seek  to  accomplish.  While  the  implementa- 
tion of  the«e  Titles  may  cre:Ue  an  additional 
Interim  burden  upon  the  federal  courts,  this 
coniltion  should  not  long  endure.  Once  the 
proper  impact  of  these  Titles  has  been  estab- 
lished their  ndnilnistration  should  oper.at* 
smoothly  and  result  In  further  Implementa- 
tion of  the  rights  sought  to  be  protected. 

TITI.E  rV   RC'.TTNG  TO   HOt'SING  DISCHIMINATION 

Conclusion 
The  Committee  concludes  that  the  pro- 
\-tsions  of  the  .'idministnitlon  BlI'  relaUng 
to  housing  are  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  enact.  This  opinion 
of  con.?titutionality  is  based  upon  eFtJiblished 
principles  of  constitutional  law  relating  both 
to  the  Commerce  Cla-ise  and  to  the  Foiir- 
tijrnth  -AjTiendment.  Further.  It  is  the 
Committee's  opinion  that  a  aibetantlal  por- 
tion of  the  ends  soucht  by  the  Admini.stra- 
tl':>n  Bill  may  be  achieved  without  legi.slative 
action  thr'niirh  the  expansion  of  the  existing 
Excmtive  Order  on  hou.slng  di.scrlmlnation. 
We  believe  tliiit  the  Bill  would  be  streiistth- 
ened  by  the  lii.sertlon  of  specific  congres- 
sional finfl::i^  as  to  the  fact*  upon  which 
the  enactment  of  the  Bill  us  b-aspd,  including 
a  findlns;  bated  up<in  evidence  presented  at 
the  hefi:-ir.i^  that  there  is  a  rational  con- 
nection between  the  housing  transactions 
regulated  in  the  bill  and  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Constitutional  basis  of  housing  discrimina- 
tion Ic^slation 

The  power  of  Confrress  to  enact  the  pro- 
posed provlciions  of  Title  IV  is  based  both 
tipon  the  Ci>nunerce  Clau.se  (implemented 
throtigh  the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause 
of  the  Constitution)  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  (enforced  throtigh  the  "appro- 
pri.ite  legislation"  clause  of  section  5  of  that 
Amendment) .  Tocrether.  the  congressional 
power  base*;!  upon  these  provlsinn.i  may  reach 
all  aspects  of  hotwlng  sought  to  be  covered 
by  tlie  Ad.mlnistratlon  Bill. 

Whether,  in  an  an.al.vsis  of  tlie  reach  of 
the  constitutional  i>ower  of  Congress,  the 
national  housing  market  Is  considered  as  a 
whole  or  In  separate  segments,  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  within  that  reach.  If  tiie 
hou.Mng  market  is  ccin.<?ldered  as  a  whole.  It 
l3  imbued  with  broad  and  multifarous  im- 
pacts upon  Interstate  conamerce  and  is 
affected  broadly  by  local.  st,at«  atid  federal 
action.  On  a  .segmented  basis,  most  I'lentifi- 
abie  .segments  of  the  housing  market  are  ones 
as  to  which  the  power  of  Congress  is  beyond 
serious  question.  These  include  housing 
which  is  built  with  federal  or  loctil  govern- 
ment assist;\nce,  or  by  the  federal  or  local 
goveniment.s  themiselves  and  housing  which 
U  financed  by  or  with  the  ,isElst,ance  of  any 
govenmient  agency.  In  the  case  of  federal 
participation,  these  actlvlUee  are  covered  by 


the  plenary  power  of  Conprc^s  over  ffxioral 
expenditures  and  the  constitutional  duty  of 
CongrcM  to  avoid  discrimination  in  federal 
.activities.  In  the  rase  of  local  ftovcrnmont 
participation,  tlie  duties  of  the  States  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  tlie  power 
of  Congress  to  enforce  the  Fourlccnlh 
Am.ondment  by  ".-ippropriate"  legl.slation  pro- 
vide the  conKtitufconal  anchor  for  fe:'Til 
legislation.  Hou-sing  li.'cated  in  tlie  many 
metropolit-an  areas  which  cross  or  abut  on 
state  lines,  und  newly  constructed  housing 
for  wluch  the  materials  must  travel  through 
Interstate  com.merce  have  an  obvious  imp:ict 
on  interstate  commerce,  Sinularly,  new  con- 
struction and  sales  of  existing  housing  whicli 
are  fm.inced  in  the  interst.atc  finunci.d  ni.ir- 
ket-s  are  reichod  tlirough  the  comnierce  power 
over  tlie  flow  of  credit.  It  h.xs  l^een  suggested 
that  there  is  a  major  gap  in  tlie  power  of 
Congress  to  reach  tliat  portion  of  the  hous- 
ing market  consisting  of  rental  (without  new 
financing)  of  existing  uiiits  in  old  hou.^ing 
in  non-multi-sUite  hou.^ing  m.arkets.  How- 
ever, the  Crmgressional  power  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause  and  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment so  pervades  e.ach  of  the  other  areas  of 
the  housing  market  that  it  must,  of  neces- 
sity, also  reach  this  last  single  segment.  The 
rflatively  small  size  of  tills  hist  segment  Is 
Indicated  by  d.ata  in  the  1960  U  S.  C<t.sus  of 
Hou.slng.  At  that  time  over  25  i  of  housing 
unita  were  less  than  10  years  and  3  months 
old — (representing  movement  of  new  hous- 
ing materials  and  labor  in  commerce)  and 
70';-  of  the  population  m.oved  Into  Its  pres- 
ent housing  units  within  those  10  years  and 
3  months  (representing  movement  of  per- 
sons witiUn  and  between  the  Sta;*>s).  In 
any  case,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of 
constitutional  law  discussed  below,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  this  segment  of  the  hoiLsing 
market  is  such  an  integral  part  of  the  tot.il 
market  for  available  hou.sing  that  Congress 
may  roach  It  In  legislating  as  to  housing  as 
a  whole. 

The  Congres.=;ional  power  over  commerce 
relating  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation 
supports  the  constitutionality  of  the  Adniin- 
i.itr.ition  Bill  In  two  ways: 

1.  With  respect  to  the  Bill's  specific  pro- 
hibition discriminatory  practices  in  the  mak- 
ing of  mortgage  loans  and  other  financing 
Incident  to  the  purchase  of  real  estate. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  effect  of  discrimina- 
tory practices  In  the  sale  and  rental  of  hous- 
ing' upon  the  volume  of  such  sales  and  rent- 
als and  upon  new  construction  of  housing, 
affecting  the  demand  for,  and  avaiKiV)iUty  of, 
c.ip'tal  funds  In  Interstate  commerce. 

Mortgage  lending  today  necessarily  In- 
volves much  Interstate  movem.ent  of  credit  as 
a  result  of  the  heavy  volume  of  interstate 
lending  done  by  finance  Institutions.  This 
assertion  Is  substantiated  by  a  study  under- 
taken by  the  Division  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  1952. 
One  of  the  findings  stated: 

"The  daU  nevertheless  suggest  that  an  ap- 
preciable part  of  the  funds  for  fln  vr.cing  real 
estate  in  the  Richmond.  Atlanta.  St.  Louis. 
Kansiw  City,  and  Dall.is  Di?tricts  comes  from 
the  financial  districts  such  as  Bo.non  and 
New  York,  and  from  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco ....  The  movement  of  funds  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another  has  been 
encouraged  by  investors  seeking  outlets  for 
large  lunounts  of  funds.  .  .  .  Both  institu- 
tional and  nonlnstitutional  registrants  par- 
ticipate in  this  movement  of  funds.  Insur- 
ance companies  and  other  institutional  lend- 
ers hold  large  anioun's  of  lo.ms  on  real  estate 
located  at  a  distance  and  in  many  Instances 
have  them  serviced  by  nonlnstitutional  lend- 
ers close  to  the  properties."  (Real  Estate 
Loans  of  Registrants  Under  Regtiiatlon  X,  38 
Fed.  Reserve  Bull.  620,  627,  621  (1952).) 

Even  where  a  mortgage  is  Initially  pro- 
cured from  a  small  local  lender.  It  may  be 
sold  subsequently  to  a  large  out-of-state 
financing    institution.     Thus,    the    original 
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lender  affects  interstate  commerce  Numer- 
ous cases  have  held  that  a  bu.siness  need  not 
be  in  interstate  commerce  to  be  subject  to 
Federal  regulation^  it  is  sutricicnt  that  the 
business  affects  Interstate  commerce 

"The  source  of  the  restraint  may  be  Intra- 
state, as  the  m.aking  of  a  contr.ict  or  com- 
bination u.su.ally  is;  the  application  of  the 
restraint  may  be  intnustate,  as  it  often  is- 
but  neither  matters  if  the  nocess.ary  effect 
is  to  stifle  or  rertrain  commerce  among  the 
states,  If  it  is  interftafe  commerce  that  feels 
the  pinch,  it  docs  not  matter  how  local  the 
operation  wiUch  apilies  the  squeeze," 
Vmicd  States  v.  Wo:ncn-s  Sportsu-car  Mfrs 
^x.vn.,  336  U.S.  460.464  (1949).  ' 

Money  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  general 
housing  picture.  Few  builders  have  suffi- 
cient working  capital  to  engage  in  construc- 
tion without  the  benefit  of  mortgage  loans 
and  m.ust  depend  on  long-term  mortgage 
financing  from  insurance  companies,  savings 
banks,  com.meicial  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  fcdenU  programs  of  financ- 
ing. 

It  is  now  beyond  .serious  question  tluat  the 
fiow  of  crodit  and  lending  is  an  interstate 
activity.  This  Issue  was  settled  in  United 
Stairs  v.  South-Eastcrn  UndcTifritcrs  Ass'n 
3:22  U.S.  533  (19441,  which  determined  that 
lire  m.'^ur.mce  comjianles  deiUt  in  interstate 
commerce  for  the  purposes  of  application  of 
the  Shenmoi  Act.  Justice  Black,  wrltin"  for 
the  Court,  concluded : 

"Perhaps  no  modem  commercial  enter- 
prise directly  affects  so  many  persons  In  all 
walks  of  life  as  does  the  Insurance  business 
Insurance  touches  the  home,  the  family  and 
the  occupation  or  the  business  of  almost 
every  i>crson  in  the  United  States."  (at  page 

In  answer  to  the  argtiment  that  individual 
financial  trans.ictions  are  Intrastate  only 
the  Court  .stated : 

"Tnie.  many  of  the  actUlties  .  .  .  which 
con=^tituted  this  chain  of  events  [the  in- 
surance contract,  negotiations,  payments, 
communications,  etc.]  might  ...  be  re- 
garded as  wholly  local."  But  "(alll 
con.stituted  a  single  continuous  chain  of 
evenus,  many  of  which  were  multlstate  in 
character  .  .  ."    ri:id,  at  537. 

In   NL.R.B.  V.  Norihcm   Truat   Co     56   P 
Supp.  335.  336    (N.D,   HI.   1944),  the  district 
court    stated    that    the    reasoning    of    the 
Supreme  Court  In  National  Polish  Alliance  v 
N.LR.n.,    322    US.    643     (1944)     "brings    the 
ordinary  bu.Mness  of  a  bank,  other  perhaps 
than   a   very  sm.all   local   bank,   witnin  the 
meaning  of  the  term  interstate  conunerce  " 
See  also  NX.R.B.  v.  Bank  of  America,  130  P 
2d  624.   626   (9th  Clr.   1942),  describing  the 
Interstate    nature    of    a    bank's     business, 
•nie  Commerce  Clause  is  also,  hi  our  opinion 
able  to  reach  factors  which  affect  the  demand 
for,  and  flow  of.  housing  materials  and  labor 
for  new  construction  and  for  maintenance 
la  Interstate  commerce. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Mcr^f  r''''^'"'''  '•  ''^'^CZunj,,  379  U.S.  294 
(1964)  is  m  point  on  this  issue.  That  case 
upholding  the  constitutionaUty  of  tlie  pubUc 
accommodations  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  dealt  with  a  resuurant 
in  Birmnigimm,  Alabama  which  was  not  on 
an  Interstate  highway  and  could  be  found  to 
have  primarily  local  business.  The  Coiu^ 
dealt  with  this  point  as  follows: 

''It  goes  without  saying  that,  viewed  in 
isolation,  the  volume  of  food  purchased  by 
Ollie  s  Barbecue  from  sources  supplied  from 
out  of  state  was  Insignificant  when  compared 
with  tlie  total  foodstuffs  moving  m  com- 
merce. But,  as  our  late  Brother  Jackson  said 
lor  the  Court  in  Wickard  v.  Filburn,  317  VS 
"1  (1942)  :  'That  appellee's  own  contrlbu- 
^n  to  the  demand  for  wheat  may  be  trivial 
by  Itself  is  not  enough  to  remove  him  from 
tte  scope  of  federal  regulation  where,  as  here. 
Ills  contribution,  taken  together  with  that  U 
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many  others  similarly  situated.  Is  far  from 
tnvial.'    At  127-128."    (At  pages  300-301 ) 

"The  power  of  Congress  in  this  field  Is 
bread  a::d  sweeping:  whe.-e  it  keeps  wit.hin  its 
sphere  and  violates  no  express  con.stitutional 
limitation  it  has  been  the  rule  of  thl?  Cour- 

fhi"^  ^''kv  """^'^  ^  "^"^  founding  days  of 
the  Republic,  not  to  interfere."  (At  na-o"3n5) 
-n-ie  Supreme  Court  decision  in  N  LR  B    v 
Denver     BuUdtng     d-     Construct  .on     Trades 
Cmtncil.   341    U.S.   675    (1951),   cleariy   Illus- 
trates   that    liit<>rfercnce    with    the    flow    of 
building    imalerials    .-.cross    state    lines    con- 
stitutes  .-.    burden   on    Interstate   commerce. 
The   Court   held   that   the   commerce   clause 
fL'^'V^."  ^^^  Jurisdiction   over  a  dispute 
in  the  building  trade  because  the  ditagree- 
ment  might  have  prevented  building  niate- 
rials  from  crossing  sute  lines.     See   Dr.iud 
Staie.-i  V.  Employing  Plasterers  As.'i'n    0/  C/,j- 
cago.  347  U.S.  186   ,1954),  in  which  a  com- 
plaint alleging  a  conspiracy  to  suppress  com- 
petition among  Chicago  pl.astering  contrac- 
tors affecting  the  flow  of  plastering  material 
into  Illinois  wrts  held  to  state  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion;   also   see    United    States   v.    Employ. ng 
tS*    ""'"■     "^    ^"''"'90.    347     U.S.     193 
"The  applicability  of  the  Commerce  Clause 
to  housing  Is  fvu-ther  support^:"d  by  the  gen- 
erally broad  mterpret.Uions  given  in  various 
other  areas.     Courts  have  usually  been  readv 
to  hnd  uitersuite  commerce  in  cases  which 
otherwise     satisfy     sUxtutory     requirements. 
Thus,  they  have  found  that  interstate  com- 
merce is  burdened  by  the  activities  of  Janitors 
in  a  building  where  some  of  the  offices  did 
interstate  work,  NLR.B.  v.  Tri-Statc  Casualty 
In^uranee  Co..  188  P.  2d  50  (10th  Clr.  1951) 
I  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  19471 
by  the  labor  practices  of  a  newsjMper  with  an 
S^,    f     r,*f^  Circulation  of  V2  of  1'".,  Mahcc  v 
White   Plains   PubU'shuig   Co     327   US     1"8 
(1946)    [Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of' 19381 
and  by  the  price  of  milk  which  is  produced 
and  sold  intrastiite  but  which  competes  with 
milk  shipped  from  outside  the  state.  United 
States  V.  Wrighticood  Dairy  Co..  315  US    110 
Act^ot  Jsv'"''^^''^^   Mariteting   Agreement 
In  the  building  trades  area,  the  Court  in 
N.L.RB.   V.    Austin    Co..   1G5   F.   2d   592    1 7th 
Cir.  1947),  neld  that: 

nZ^^  l^'^  i"^'^  '*  '=  Obvious  that  interstate 
could  be  affected  by  lndustrt.al  strife  in  the 
Cmcago  office.  Any  interference  due  to  an 
unfair  labor  practices  in  the  transmission  of 
the  bluepnnts  in  interstate  commerce  neces- 
sarily would  retard  construction  and  would 
disrupt  the  flow  of  building  materials  travel- 
ing in  mtorsuate  commerce.    This  would  con- 

^'th.^  f^®';'^''*  ''""^  *°  ''rt«e  respondent 
Within  the  Act,  because  'Interstate  commu- 
nication of  a  business  nature,  whatever  the 
means  of  such  communication,  is  interstate 
cominerce  regulable  by  Congress  under  the 
3oTuTloT'''     '^''"""^"'^  ^^^"  "■  N.L.R.B., 

The  reach  of  the  Commerce  Clause  to 
regtilate  what  may  at  first  glance  appear  to 
be  ptu-ely  local  trans.actlons,  but  which  are 
part  of  a  national  market,  has  been  m.ade 
clear  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  its  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Commerce  Clause.  See,  United 
States  V.  Darby   312  U.S.  100  (1941);  Wickard 

wt»^  ?!!'"■•  ^"  ^-^^  ^^1  '19*2)  and  cases 
cited  therein,  m  the  Darby  case  a  unani- 
mous Supreme  Court  held  that  Congress  had 
ample  authority  to  regulate  the  employment 
standards  of  workers  whose  Jobe  were  per- 
formed entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
single  state  when  some  part  of  their  work 
product  (lumber)  was  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce.  Simllariy.  in  the  Wickard  case 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  marketing  penal- 

tiKu  ^''^^  ^°'^  ^'^^^'^  ^  "''"Ply  'Ith  es- 
tablished quotas,  even  in  connection  with 
Wheat  grown  for  consumption  on  the  farm. 
It  is  clear  that  the  power  of  Congress  under 
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the  C^^nimerce  CT.atrse  fs  rot  liml-ed  by  the 
Size  of  any  p.irtlcuiar  regulated  activity  o- 
.v'^''  Indiridual's  participation  therein- 
ra. her.  Congress  is  to  be  giudcd  by  the  im- 
pact Which  the  aggregate  of  sinular  acllvUy 
uus  itpon  commerce.  Speaking  to  thl.  point, 
the  Court  m  the  Wivhard  case  stated 

Th;.t  appellee's  own  contribution  to  the 
demand  for  wheat  may  be  trivl.al  by  Itself  is 
not  enough  to  remove  him  from  the  scope  01 
federal  regulation  where,  .as  here,  his  con- 
tribution, unken  together  with  that  of  manv 

?hr  '"Til-""'-''  ^'^"""^-  ^  t^  frum  trivial." 
Ibid,  at  127-12.3 

The  Court  also  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
scope  of  Congres.=;ional  power  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause  when  it  remarked  In  the  Darbv 
ewe  at  page  115:  " 

"The  motive  and  piu-pose  of  a  reguUtion 
or  inter.'^tate  commerce  are  matters  for  the 
legi.Mat.ive  judgment  upon  the  exercise  of 
which  the  Con.stitutlon  places  no  restriction 
and  over  wWch  the  courts  are  given  no 
control," 

The  fact  th.at  the  construcUon  of  a  single 
hoiise  is  Involved  likewise  appears  to  afford 
no  exemption  f.-om  regulation  bv  Congress 
if  It  chooses  to  invoke  Its  full  p^^wer  under 
the  Commerce  Clause. 

While  the  Commerce  Clause  is  a  principal 
bulwark  to  the  constitutionality  of  Title  IV 
the  Administration  Bill  contains  no  specific 
findings  by  Congress  that  discrtmination  in 
housing  ha*  any  effect  on  Interstate 
commerce. 

The  Committee  urges  that  such  findings  be 
incorporated  in  the  Bill  and  recommends 
their  addition   to  Title  IV. 

Only  recently.  In  Heart' of  Atlanta  Motel 
V.  United  States.  379  U.S.  241.  258  272  279 
11964).  the  Court  again  indicated  Uie  use- 
fulness to  the  courts  of  Congressional  find- 
ings in  estabUiihing  the  neceesarv  rational 
connec-tion  between  the  local  acUvlty  to  be 
regulated  and  Interstate  commerce  la 
analyzing  the  Civil  Right*  Act  of  1964  the 
Coiu-t  oljserved  that  "the  Act  as  adopted  car- 
ried no  Congressional  findings."  379  U.S.  at 
252.  The  Court  then  comments  at  length  ou 
testimony  and  evidence  adduced  at  Con- 
gressional hearings  prior  to  passage  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  shoviing  that  racial 
discrimination  in  motels  did  Uideed  affect 
interst.ate  conunerce  adversely  379  U  S  at 
252-253. 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  Congresslona] 
hearings  and  a  similar  comment  that  no  leg- 
islative findings  were  made  by  Congress  when 
passing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  con- 
tained in  Katzcnbach.  v.  McClung  379  US 
294.  295,  296  (1964).  The  Court  made  the 
following  statement  of  the  rule  governing  the 
power  of  Congress  to  exercise  its  regulatory 
authority  under  the  Commerce  Clause: 

"The  commerce  power  Invoked  here  by  Uie 
Congress  Is  a  specific  and  plenary  one  author- 
Izd  by  the  Constitution  itself.  The  only 
questions  are:  (1)  whether  Congress  had  a 
rational  basis  for  finding  tliat  racial  discrim- 
ination by  motels  affecting  commerce,  and 
(2)  If  it  had  such  a  b.asis,  whether  the  means 
it  selected  to  eliminate  that  evU  are  reason- 
able and  appropriate."  ( Bnphasis  suppUed ) 
[Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States 
379  U.S.  241.  258-59  (1964).) 

Hcarf  of  Atlanta  and  Katzenbach  makes  it 
app.arent  that  the  courts  would  be  aided  In 
finding  a  "ralioiuil  basis"  for  Congressional 
regulation  of  discrimination  in  housing  un- 
der the  Commerce  Clause  if  detailed  legl^ia- 
tr.e  findings  were  Included  as  a  part  of  Title 
IV,  even  though  such  findings  by  Congress 
'are  not  necessary."_KafjcTibarft  v.  McCluna 
379  U.S.  294.  299  (1964) .    There  is  ample  prec- 
edent in  statutes  for  such  findings  by  Con- 
gress,    See   e.g.  Securities   Exchange   Act   of 
1934.  15  use.  I  786:   Public  UUllty  Holding 
Co.  Act  of  1935,  15  use.  {  79a:  Trust  Inden- 
ture Act  of  1939,   15  use.  {TTbbb;  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940,  16  UJS.C.  5  80b-l- 
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Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  29  US  C. 
}  202:  Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  1947 
(Taft-Hartley  Act),  29  U.S.C.  §  141.  see  also 
29  VS.C.  S  151:  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Dlscloeure  Act.  29  U.S.C.  i  301:  Tobacco  In- 
spection Act.  7  US.C.  i  511a:  Agricultural  Ad- 
justments Act,  7  U.SC.  5  601  and  {  ISU: 
Colored  Oleomargarine  Act.  21  U  S  C.  S  347a. 
Such  findings  of  fact  have  been  of  aid  to  the 
Court  in  establishing  the  requisite  'rational 
basis"  for  Congressional  regulation  under  the 
Commerce  Clause  In  the  past.  See,  e  ? 
NZJIM.  V.  Jones  A  Laughlin  Steel  Corp..  301 
\J3.  1.  23.  37.  (1937)  upholding  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause.  Section  1  of  that  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  I  151)  as  It  then  existed  was  cited  and 
quoted  In  full  by  the  court  which  stated  that 
"It  la  primarily  for  Congress  to  consider 
[whether  a  burden  to  IntersUite  commerce 
exists  under  the  Conamerce  Clause]  and  de- 
cide the  fact  of  the  danger  and  meet  it." 
Similarly.  In  United  States  v.  Darby.  312  U.S. 
100,  109  ( 1941 )  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
was'  upheld  under  the  Commerce  Clause  with 
<letaUed  reference  to  legislative  findings  con- 
tained In  29  U.S.C.A.  }  202,  as  It  then  existed. 
See  al£0  Block  v.  Htrsh.  256  U.S.  135.  154 
(1921);  Borden  s  Farm  Prods.  Co.  v.  Baldwin, 
293  U.S.  194,  209  (1934);  Communist  Party  v. 
Su&t>er»tc«  Activities  Control  Board,  367  U.S. 
1.  94  (1961). 

Past  court  decisions  also  make  clear  that 
where  the  Commerce  Clause  Is  not  invoked 
specifically  In  a  statute,  as  in  sections  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1875  which  were  declared 
unconstitutional  In  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  109 
U.S.  3,  (1883) ,  there  is  danger  that  the  enact- 
ment may  not  be  considered  a  statute  regu- 
lating commerce. 
Additicmal  fourteenth  amendment  support 
We  do  not  wish  to  Imply,  by  our  detailed 
discussion  of  the  Commerce  Clause  aa  an 
adequate  constitutional  support  for  proposed 
Title  rv,  that  this  clause  is  the  sole  consti- 
tutional basis  available  to  the  Congress  for 
the  coverage  of  much  of  the  housing  to  be 
reached  by  the  AdmlnLstration  Bill.  There 
are  equally  jjersuaslve  cases  under  the  Fifth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  setting  out  the 
specific  power  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  sub- 
stantive guarantees  of  these  amendments  by 
appropriate  legislation.  To  the  extent  that 
federal  or  local  governmental  action  ( either 
at  the  present  time  or  In  the  sufficiently  re- 
cent past  to  create  presently  existing  effects) 
has  caused  the  existence  of  conditions  which 
Title  IV  seeks  to  remedy,  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clauses  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  apply  to  such  acts  and  empower 
Congress  to  enact  broad  legislation  to  deal 
with  them,  so  long  as  such  legislation  can 
rationally  be  found  to  be  'appropriate". 

Without  feeling  It  necessary  to  disciss  the 
applicability  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  these  situations  in  greater 
detail,  the  Committee  tirges  that  such  con- 
stitutional basis  be  given  appropriate  weight 
In  both  the  findings  and  the  enforcement 
provisions  of  Title  IV.  Such  dual  constitu- 
tional basis  Is  neither  unusual  nor  In- 
appropriate. Much  legislation  Is  expressly 
founded  upon  more  than  one  power  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court  has  in  the  past 
relied  upon  multiple  constitutional  support 
In  upholding  the  validity  of  various  statutes. 
e.g..  Board  of  Trustees  v.  United  States.  289 
U.S.  4B  (1933);  Ashicander  v.  TV  A.  297  U.S. 
288  (1936). 

Coverage  of  public  housing  in  title  IV 
The  committee  wishes  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  an  important  omis- 
sion In  the  coverage  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation even  In  conjunction  with  the  exist- 
ing Executive  Order.  The  Administration 
Bill  does  not  appear  to  cover  housing  owned 
or  operated  by  local  or  national  government 
agencies  which  are  not  listed  among  the 
"persons"  to  whom  the  legislation  Is  to  ap- 
ply. Even  If  the  existing  Executive  Order 
U  retained  in  power  and  effect,  there  Is  no 


coverage    of    public    housing    erected    under 
contracts  entered  into  prior  to  November  20. 
1962.  the  cutoff  diit*  in  the  Executive  Order. 
This  is  an  Irrational  distinction  which  might 
well   be   unconstitutional.     While   such   dis- 
crimination Is  already  barred  und«r  the  Fifth 
and  Fourteer.tJi   Amendment  cases   brought 
by   Indlvidu.il   plaintiffs,  there  is   no  reason 
why   the   legislation   should   not   specifically 
direct    Itself    against    this    glaring    problem. 
It    Is    oiir    recommendation    that    any    am- 
biguity in   this  respect  be  resolved  through 
the  incUu-ion  In  the  coverage  of  Title  IV  of 
national,  st.ite  or  local  government  and  all 
Instrumentalities  thereof. 
Eitcnsion  of  the  existing  Executive  order  on 
houfing 
This  committee  has  previously  reported  » 
on  the  legal  basis  of  Executive  Order  110G3. 
Issued   by  President  Kennedy  on  November 
20      1962,     which    directed     various    federal 
agencies  to  take  action  with  respect  to  dis- 
criminatnrv  practices  in  hotislng.     Tliis  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Is  still  In  eSccl.     At  the  time 
of  that  ref>>rt.  this  coramltiee  concluded  that 
the  Executive  Order  w.is  based  on  sound  and 
well  established  coti-stlttitlonal  grounds  and 
that  it  was  well  within  the  authority  of  the 
President— and    his    duty— to    enforce    the 
Constitution   of   the   United  States;    that    it 
did  not  establish  any  new  r!ght.s  which  did 
not    heretofore    exist    but    established    new 
procedures     and     directives     for     their     en- 
forcement;    that    the    exclusion    of    certain 
contracts   for  the  fln.mcing  of  housing  en- 
tered into  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
order    was    not    based    on    any    appropriate 
legal  distinction:  and  that  the  power  of  the 
President    to    enforce    the    Constitution    ex- 
tended   substantially    beyond    the    scope    of 
the  Executive  Ordf-r  and  that  the  executive 
power   to   Implement  public  policy  through 
the  Inclu.-lon  of  contract  provisions  extended 
even  further. 

The  committee  recommended  then,  and 
repeat.*;  its  recommendation  now; 

1.  That  the  Executive  Order  be  amended 
to  cover  all  public  housing,  irrespective  of 
when  constructed:  all  urban  renewu!  proj- 
ects. Irrespective  of  when  contracted  for: 
and  all  other  housing  programs  to  which  Fed- 
eral grants,  loans  or  subsidies  are  made. 

2.  That  the  Executive  Order  be  foiiended 
to  Include  subsequent  sale  or  lease  of  prop- 
erty covered  by  FHA  or  VA  Insurance,  on  the 
ground  that  such  sale  or  transfer  subject 
to  PU.\  or  VA  mortgages  is  a  new  action 
which  should  extend  to  new  Individuals  the 
beneflt<;  of  Federal  action  after  the  date  of  the 
Executive  Order. 

3.  That  the  recommendation  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Rights  Commission  with  respect 
to  the  elimination  of  discriminatory  practices 
in  mortgage  loans  by  Federally  supervised 
morr.gage  lending  Institutions  be  given  early 
Implementation,  through  the  iLse  of  the  con- 
tract power  or  other  proper  tools  of  Federal 
supervision  and  action,  with  a  minimum 
Interference  with  concepts  of  free  enterprise 
consistent  with  achieving  effective  results 

4  That  the  recommendations  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  with  respect  to  housing 
In  Washington.  DC,  which  should  be  a  mixlel 
community  demonstrating  American  freedom 
and  equal  opportunity  In  housing,  be  imple- 
ments! at  an  early  date  by  the  Commission- 
ers for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Committee  believes  that  tlie  first  step 
In  the  extension  of  .anti-discrimination  pro- 
tection in  the  field  of  housing  should  take 
pla<^e  through  the  further  extension  of  the 
existing  Executive  Order.  There  is  -no  con- 
stitutional or  pnictic<il  conflict  between  the 
full  implementation  of  the  President's  power 
through  Executive  Orders,  and  either  the 
pendency    or    the    enactment    of    legislation 
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de;iliiig  with  the  same  area,  so  long  as  there 
Is  no  specific  conflict  with  such  legislation 
after  enactment  or  preemption  of  the  Pres- 
ident's fxjwer  thereby.  We  will  not  repeat 
in  tills  repvrt  the  discussion  of  constitu- 
tional principles  uixjrt  which  our  conclusions 
and  recommendations  were  based  in  1963. 
Sumc€  it  to  s-iy,  however,  that  all  of  the  deci- 
sions rendered  by  the  courts  since  tliat  time 
have,  to  the  extent  applicable,  reenforced 
the  constitutional  discussions  presented  at 
that  time. 

This  committee  therefore  now  renews  its 
recommendation  for  the  iinmedl.ate  promul- 
gation of  an  Executive  Order  expanding  tlie 
scope  of  the  existing  order  ciurying  out  the 
recommendations  set  forth  above.  Such  ac- 
tion would  have  the  fallowing  benefits: 

1.  It  will  expand  federal  action  against 
discrimination  In  hovising  to  a  substantially 
larger  area  without  the  delay  Inherent  In  the 
present  debate  over  the  Administration  Bill, 

2.  The  flexibility  in  operation  of  an  Execu- 
tive Order  makes  Undesirable  to  use  such 
mechanism  to  as  broad  an  extent  as  possible. 
It  may  well  be  that,  in  any  case,  the  Imple- 
menUitlon  of  the  Administration  Bill,  when 
enacted,  will  require  executive  or  depart- 
mental orders  similar  In  scope  to  those  which 
may  already  be  adopted. 

3.  The  enforcement  of  constitutional 
rights  have,  in  recent  years,  developed 
through  a  well  balanced  combination  of 
action  by  the  execuUve,  legislative  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  government.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive  branch  to 
carry  out  Us  powers  In  this  respect  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  and  not  to  waive 
such  responsibility  to  the  legislative  branch 
The  power  to  act  through  Executive  Order, 
particularly  In  the  field  of  contract  provi- 
sions. Is  an  executive  responsibility. 

THE      PROVISIONS      OF      TrTLE      V      RELATING      TO 
INTERFERENCE    WFTH    CONSTITUTIONAL    RIGHTS 

Title  V  woul  dimpose  new  criminal  penal- 
ties upon  any  person  who  Interferes  cither 
directly  or  by  acts  of  intimidation  or  reprisal 
with  the  enjoyment  of  specified  activities  on 
account  of  race,  religion  or  national  origin. 
The  provisions  are  operative  whether  the  In- 
terference is  directed  at  the  actual  partici- 
pants In  the  enumerated  activities  or  at 
other  persons.  Title  V  also  increases  exist- 
ing penalties  for  violation  of  constitutional 
rights  and  makes  them  commeiosurate  with 
the  degree  of  crime  committed. 

It  Is  beyond  question  that  Congress  has 
the  constUutlonnl  power  to  punish  inter- 
ference with  tlie  exerci.<;e  of  rights  arising  out 
of  the  Constitiitlnn  and  to  apply  appropriate 
punishment  upon  conviction  of  such  acts. 
The  Committee  believes  that  the  constitu- 
tioiial  ba.'?is  for  such  Congressional  action, 
and  for  the  protection  of  individuals  who 
aid  those  directly  aE,serting  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  is  now  beyond  question. 
Whether  stich  rlcrhts  arise  out  of  the  nature 
of  national  citizenship:  the  rights  created 
by  federal  statutes  enacted  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause  or  the  Fifth.  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  or  the 
right  to  vote  In  federal  elections:  or  any 
other  basis  for  federal  action  is  Immaterial. 
The  speci".c  enumeration  of  the  protected 
rights  In  Title  V  Is  an  appropriate  method 
by  which  Congress  can  eliminate  any  am- 
biguity as  to  the  Intended  breadth  of  cover- 
age. None  of  the  enumerated  areas  In 
which  protection  Is  offered  are  outside  the 
federal  power  as  elaborated  by  existing  ju- 
dicial decisions. 

ADDITIONAL   COMMENTS 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Administration  Bill,  and 
particularly  of  Title  IV  as  described  In  the 
statement  of  policy  (  §  401) .  are  laudable  and 
necessary  Implementations  of  present  poli- 
cies which  are  Intended  to  put  to  an  end  the 
remaining  vesUges  of  the  Negro's  social,  poll- 
tlciU     and    economic    disadvantages    based 
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solely  upon  his  race.  New  York  State  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
dealing  with  this  problem,  and  New  York's 
experience  in  operating  under  such  legisla- 
tion can  be  of  immcn.e  assistance  to  any 
lederal  effort  in  the  same  area. 

The    proposed    legislation    seeks    to   fulfill 
t.ie    promise    of    equality    Inherent    in    the 
Em;uK-ipation  Prwiamatlon.  the  Thirteenth 
Fourteenth    and   Fifteenth    AinFiidinents    to 
the  Constitution,  and  the  long  and  continu- 
ing struggle   of  minorilv   group   citizens   of 
our  n:uion  for  equal  treatment  based  upon 
merit  rather   than   upon   the  color  of  their 
skm  or  their  religion.    Discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  Juries  and  In  the  availability  of 
decent   housing  has   been   a  continued   blot 
upon    the    American    image    at    home    and 
abroad.     Racial    living    patterns   created   by 
housing   discrinun.iuon   are   basic   cau>:es  of 
many   other   inequalities,   such   as   de   facto 
school  segreg.ation.  unequal  cmplovmenl  op- 
pi)rtunities    and    unequal    recreational    on- 
portunlties.     The  arbitrary  denial  to  Amer- 
ican  citizens   not   only   of   their   rigats    but 
of  their  security  and  Iive^  by  thr>se  who  feel 
that   they  need   fear  no  puni.sliment   must 
finally  end. 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  all  b.-anches  of  gov- 
ernment to  redeem  the  promi.'^e  of  a  century 
ago;  in  p.articular.  the  exucuti%-e  and  lepi/- 
lative  branches  nuin  Uke  the  initiative  in 
providing  laws  and  pr.ictices  to  end  the  ef- 
fect;:, of  tlic-^e  100  vears  of  sham.e 

This  is  the  100th  annivcrbary  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  18G6  wliich  prixlaimed  Uie 
equal  rights  of  all  citizens  to  purchase  and 
hOid  real  and  personal  propcrtv.  Thus  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
make  these  rights  meauinglu:  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966. 
Respectfully  submitted 

Committee   on    Civil   Rights,   New  York 
County    Law7>-crs-    Association:     Rob- 
ert M.  Kaufman.   Chairman,  Peter  D 
Andreoll,  Harold  Baer.  Jr.,  Michael  A.' 
Bam!)ei-grr,     William     C.     Breed.     Jr 
Helen  L.  Buttcnwiu.er.  Porter  R  Chan- 
dler. Saul  C.  Downc.'?,  Arthur  Q   Funn 
Juhu-s  L.   Gold  teln.  Richard  W    HuJ- 
bert.    Philip    K.ozon,    John    J,    Loffin 
Harold  Mithcrz.  Stodd.ird  D.  Piatt   Sol' 
Rabkin,    Guy   G,    Rlbaudo,    Robert   K 
RuLkm,    Cora   T.   Walker.    Thomas   G. 
Weaver,  Heiiry  Wfiner. 
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de  facto  segregation  in  the  schools  for  ex- 
ample arise  because  housing  is  segregated  It 
Is  unrealistic  to  supjw.se  that  we  can  effec- 
tively accomplish  what  is  present  public 
policy  With  respect  to  education  without  cor- 
respondln-rly  having  a  public  p^Mlcy  against 
discrimination   in  housin<j'  ■  b  "use 

sJnf n?'^  '^r  ^'"'''^^-  ^"^  ^''^^'^  ^'^  ^re 
spend.ng    millions    of    dollars,    have    litfe 

chance  of  l>eing  re.?oIved  unless  we  provide  in 
opportunity  for  the  person  we  helpcyl  to 
conie-out-from-under.  to  get  out  of  the  de- 
grading and  stifling  environment  thcv  are  in 
Again  for  our  public  policy  again-^t  "poverty 
to  have  meaning  we  must  also'have  a  public 
policy  against  ducriminatlon  in  liuusing 

Irregardless  of  whether  you  accpin  or  reject 
the  immorality  of  segregated  hou.^in^  Li- 
frlf  "^1  ''^'"■''"  i^^~i^-n^--'tc!y  call  Am?nca  a 
free  .md  open  society  unlcs.s  we  In  fact  make 
it  free  and  open  to  all  our  citizens  regardless 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  orl'in 

The  t.me  has  come  for  you  as  a  lawmaker 
^.rw-n""  ^=^^"eht  Of  reason  on  .an  area  of 
darkness  and  turn  away  from  emotional  ap- 

Ke  rJ^e^  ^"'^  '^"^"^'^^^  -<^  '-  -«  ^^^^ 
For  your  information  we  arc  attaching  a 
copy  Of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  fhe 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Pair  Housing  Movement 
at  a  public  mecring  held  June  15   1966 

We  ask.   therefore,  that  you   use  yo'ur  In- 

f;  f?'f  ^'^  ■■^"'  '■°'*  ^  *'^'^"^«  that  Title  IV 

l"th  fL^^n'"'''  '^••'"^"^^I  public  ix,licy  along 

w.th  the  other  provisions  of  the  pending  Civi! 

Rights  Act  of  I9(i6.  =^-w. 

Sincerely. 

Grcater     PirrsBrKCH     Fair     Hou.sing 

Movement. 
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anTb:i?^.X^^^'^^«-^'»«^^-=-".- 

nc^olrcd.  That  this  the  leadership  of  the 

Movement  form  an  Ad-Hoc  Committee  to  act 

;n,r^«T"f''"'''''°^  ^°'  ^"*"'^  =^^-tions  in  this 
immediate  situation;  and  be  it  further 

Mrcd     That    this    Ad-Hoc    Committee 

n,ti,,te  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Pennsvl- 

Pit-bif-rr"  ^'''f  *°'^^^  Commission  and  the 

^,  ;,     K*^     Commission  on  Human  Relations 

Of  the  rTV""''  ''"'  ^"^--"  "-^'^^»e  action 
of  the  Greater  Pitt.sburgh  Board  of  Realtors 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  welfi^e  of." 
Community:   and  bo  it  further 

nnfcrt^'"'^;?'^^  ^^-^  ^'^■'^•"^  Committee  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
Penn.,ylvanla,  Investigate  whether  illega 
common  law  restraints  of  trade  are  practiced 
by  rea  '.urs.  individually  or  in  their  tr.ade 
^iTnirtTer"  ""'"-"^^  organizations:  and 
Resolved.    That    this    Ad-Hoc    Committee 

fvnrt.^r?^;"  t"^,  '*"'  resolution  to  President 
Lvndon^  B.   Johnson.   Pennsylvania's   Umted 

faUtes  trenators  and  Congresfmen.  State  and 

Local  Public  Omc-iids  and  other.^  whom  it  .sees 

^r  '^\,  T^;'''^'  V'""'^  ■•'^q^^e-^ting  their  support 
of  Tuie  IV  of  the  pending  1966  Civil  Rights 

fvI'l^'^T?""^  ""'^^  "^'^  ""^  "^P  request  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Movement  at  Holy  Rosary 
School  Gymnasium.  7120  Kelly  Street  (Home- 
wood)    June   15.  1966  at  7:30  pm 


St.  John  the  Baptist  R.  c.  CntTRCH, 

Scottdale.  Pa.,  June  28   1966 
De,\r   Mr.   CiNVEns:    I   am    formerly   from 
Michi-an.    I  urge  your  wholehearted  support 
of  Civil  Rights  Act  of   1966.     This  Include* 
the  important  section  Title  IV.    Please  give 
^s  your  honest  and  wholehe.arted  backine 
TTie  Negro  American  h.is  a  right  to  be  free 
and  this  includes  free  from  forced  housing 
Respectfully  yours. 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  O'Connor, 
Codirector  Avth.   /rifcr.tooaJ   Couj^rii 
Dioccsc  of  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Greater  Pittsburgh  PAni  HorsiNG 

Movement, 

Pittsburgh.  Pa..  June  24,  1966. 
le^rA"  <^.ON«=«E^-''SMAN :  Title  TV  of  the  Admin- 
and^HR  %^^-?  "".^'^k''  l'^^*^''^«'^n  (S.  329« 
l^slatlve  bcKly  in  the  near  future  provides 
for  preventatiyes  to  discrimination  in  the  sTe 
or  rent,.!  of  housing  on  the  basis  of  race 
color,  religion,  or  nation.al  origin 

Though  Penn.sylvan!a  and  the  City  of 
Rttsburgh  have  fair  housing  laws.  It  L  e^ 
tremely  imjx>rtant  that  freedom  of  residence 
b^me   a   national    policy.      Until   city   ^d 

^rtVi"    ^•'''^'''^   legislation   can   be   sup- 
ported by  national  policy  the  ability  to  make 

K;"  r^'"  '""'"'  "^^"^  "^  C^^^'  «^=-ht.  WUI 
Segregated  neighborhoods  are  the  funda- 

Ums^.'^'"^^  °'  '"''^5'  ^'^'  »"1  '•^'•■^l  prob- 
lems we  are  experiencing  today.    Problems  of 


Resolutions  Adopted  dy  Rnpnr.^FNTATivrs  op 
THE  Greater  PiTTSDrncH  'Fair  Housing 
Movement" 

Whcrc,->s.  Members  of  this  group  a.=^scmbled 
^'uieT'i^d'  »^--f  r^-^^-f  a  commitment 
^1.  and  "'"    '"^  principle  of  equality  for 

me^t'Thrn;  "h''''  ''""""■^^'-..ted  this  commit- 
ment through  personal  actions  in  the  quest 
for  fair  housing  practices,  and 

Whereas.  They  recognize  the  Pair  Housing 

1ZT7J,  '^.  '^^  ""^"  "^'-^k  by  the  Rc^ 
Estate   IndiLstry:    be  It  hereby 

ioru.°JZ^'  '^^'^^  ^^^'  K'°"P'  '°  lt=  concern 

mend,  th?.^"''°"  °^  ^'^"''"^y  ^°'  »"'  ^^"^- 
mends  that  persons  of  like  concern  Immedi- 
ately send  letters  to  President  Lynd^  B 
Johnson.  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler  and 
Pennsylvania's   United   States   Senators   and 

VJ:%^i^^^  '^^^  <='^-"  R'^'i^  Bill  (HR 
14765  and  S.  3296);  and  be  it  further 

/Jc5o;rcd.  That  this  group  recommends  that 
all  citizens  register  their  concern  for  these 
objectives  through  maximum  usage  of  "let! 
IZ  l,T  ^""'"  ^^'"'"'^^  '"  ^helr  local 
furthS    """^       '"'    ^^^^P'^Pe--'^;    and    be    it 

P.n>,"f  r'^,-  '^^''^  ^''^'  ^'°"P  recommends  that 
each  fair  hou..lng  group  purchase  space  in 
their  rcpective  local  newspapers  for  the  pur- 

fed,!r?i  'Y'T'''',"  *^^'''  ''"PP°^^  "^  pending 
federal  fair  housing  legislation  and  reacting 
to  the  current  attack  by  the  Board  of 
Realtors;  and  be  It  further 

^csoh-cd.  That  this  group  assembled  hero 
tonig^ht  begin  the  solicitation  of  mo.nles  to 
purcha.=e  space  In  the  mc.tropollt.in  news- 
papers and  further  designates  the  Alleghenv 
County  Council  on  Civil  Rights  to  receive 
contributions  for  this  purpose.  (Note 
Checks  should  be  made  to  Allegheny  Counrv 
Council  on  Civil  Rights-Title  IV;  and  be  H 
lurtfier 

cuw!f°''T'';'^'''''^  ''''^  ^°"P  recommends  that 
citizens  inform  their  local  realtors  of  their 
disapproval  of  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Real- 
ign "^^i^"'"^'  a<^"on  respecting  fair  housing 
and  further  requests  these  realtors  to  dl.s- 
clalm  this  action  by  refusing  to  pay  the  five 


hOiCOLN  UNrVEESITT.  Pa.. 

,r     T  ^  June  20,  1966. 

Mr.  John  Conyep.5.  Jr., 
Hou.-.e  oricr  Building,' 
Wasliingion.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Conyers:  I  am  writing  to  support 
Title  IV  and  evcrj-  Title  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  IDCG,  In  addition  I  .<.tronglv  urge  vo-r 
support  of  the  amendments  suggested  by"  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil"  Rights 

I  fully  agree  with  the  editorial  In  The  New 
J  or/v-  Times  for  June  14,  1966. 

At  some  point,  hopefully,  we  will  not  need 
legislation  of  this  kind  to  assure  a  free  open 
and  cicmorratic  society.    But  now  we  do 

We  ca,n  surely  help  erase  the  contradictions 
between  America's  actions  and  her  creed  by 
getting  on  with  the  business  of  democracy 
properly  understood. 

Sincerely  yours, 
„,     .  Charles  V.  Hamiltok, 

Chairman.  Department  of  Political  Science. 

Washincton.  D.C.  June  21.  1966 
John  Conyers.  Jr.. 
House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Respectfully  urge  your  vote  for  civil  rights 
bill  including  fair  housing  plus  Leadership 
Conference  amendments. 

Tlie  Reverend  John  B.  Morris 
Episcopal  Society  for  Cultural  and  P.anal 
Unity. 

Retresentative  Ccnters:  The  SoclaJ  Action 
C.->mmittee  of  our  church  urges  passacp  of 
Title  IV  of  the  T,6  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I   personally   urge   its   pa.Esage.     Mr    L^ru 
made  a  good  point  when  he  said  in  effect  that 
the  bi.l  would  support  real  esuite  people  who 
might  be  inclined  toward  open  housing. 
Walter  H.  Bishop. 
PrcT-drnt.    Tennessee    Valley    Unitarian 
Oiurch,  Knoxville,  Tenn 


Mercy  Hospttal. 
Davenport.  Iowa,  June  23   1966 
Co:-!jres.sman  John  Conyees, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Howe  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

De,ar  Congressman  Conyees:  I  urge  vou  to 
work  for  the  passage  of  the  CTvll  Rights  BUI 
^,„  t^tV^^'I?  esP<^iaJly  to  make  certain  that 
;>  t,-,,  '  ^  f-^Jr-houslng  section  Is  left  in 
the  bill.    Unless  we  have  freedom  of  housing 
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the  civil  riehts  leeislation  already  passed  will      and   the   rental   of   small   apartment   houses      strengthen  it.     We  know  vou  share  our  hope 
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the  civil  rights  legislation  alreiuiy  passed  will 
be  less  effective. 

Trusting  that  you  will  do  all  In  your  power 

to  get  this  bill  passed  retaining  Title  IV,  I 

remain.  i 

Sincerely.  ' 

Sister  M^Ry  LuDMn.LA.  R.S  M.. 

-'  Admini.':trator. 

Greenbelt    Communtty    Church. 

Greenbelt.  Md  .  Juw  26.  1966. 

Dear  Mr.  Conyers:  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  on  Saturday  May  21.  1966 
by  the  Potomac  Association  of  The  United 
Church  of  Christ.  The  Potonmc  Association 
of  ministers  and  delegLttes  represents  22 
churches  in  the  Washington  .irc.i  composed 
of  10.288  members. 

"Be  it  resolved  that;  The  Putom.ic  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  en- 
dorses the  objectives  of  the  pending  Fed- 
eral Pair  Housing  legislation  as  being  con- 
sistent with  Christian  principles  and  Demo- 
cratic practices.  We  further  express  our 
belief  that  open  occupancy  housing  patterns 
will  increase  understanding  among  our  citi- 
zens and  be  a  positive  benefit  to  our  nation." 
AIlss  Joan  Haner. 

Mr.  Harold  Hufs.ndick. 

.Moderator 
Rev.  Kenneth  B    Wyatt. 

Secretary. 

Leadership  Conference  on 

Civn.  Rights. 
Washington.  D  C  .  July  26.  1960 

Dkar  Mr.  Congressman:  This  editorial 
from  the  Sunday  New  York  Timet  for  July 
24  is  such  an  apt  presentation  of  the  case 
for  a  meaningful  civil  rights  bill  that  we 
wish  to  call  it  to  your  attention. 

We,  of  course,  agree  with  US.  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  on  the 
scope  ol  the  Mathias  amendment  to  Title  IV. 
It  does  not  permit  brokers  to  accept  dis- 
criminatory listings  and  it  should  not.  We 
hope  you  will  oppose  any  atte.-npt  to  exempt 
brokers. 

We  also  believe  the  addition  of  tiic  .seem- 
ingly Innocent  word  "lawfully"  to  Title  V  of 
the  bill,  seriously  limits  the  protections  of 
that  section  anc*  makes  open  game  of  civil 
rights  workers  and  Negroes  who  may  be 
charged  with  trespass  or  loitering  in  the 
course  of  asserting  their  constitutional 
rights. 

There  are  other  changes  in  the  bill  that 
we  would  like  to  see.  but  surely  the  Times  Is 
correct  in  saying  that  "tiie  protection  of 
the  housing  section  against  further  en- 
Xeeblement  and  the  restoration  of  the  anti- 
violence  section  to  its  full  effectiveness  are 
the  challenging  decisions  now  before  the 
House." 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  against 
amendments  that  may  weaken  the  bill  fur- 
ther and  to  support  any  effort  to  strengthen 
It. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ar.nold  Aronson.  Secretary 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  24  1305] 
The  CrviL  Rights  Bill 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  U<kes 
up  the  civU  rights  bill  on  Monday.  It  will 
have  to  make  two  difficult  but  crucial 
decisions. 

The  first  Is  on  Title  IV.  which  Is  Intended 
to  stop  racial  discrimination  In  the  sale  and 
rental  of  property.  This  section  as  drafted 
by  the  Justice  Department  was  excellent  and 
needed  no  revision.  Unfortunately,  a  bi- 
partisan majority  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  yielded  to  the  selfish  clamor  of 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  and  approved  an  amendment  oCTerad 
by  Representative  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mathias  amendment 
was  to  exempt  the  sale  of  one-family  bouses 


and  the  rental  of  small  apartment  houses 
(four  apartment?  or  lessi  in  which  the 
owner  occupies  one  of  the  units.  This 
amendment  would  leave  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  existing  housing  in  the  nation  outside 
the  scope  of  the  bill  and  maintain  the  lily- 
white  suburbs  intact.  Moreover,  Repre- 
sentative M.\THL\s  told  reporters  that  his 
amendment  would  permit  a  real  estate 
broker  to  discriminate  against  Negroes  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  seller  of  an  ex- 
empt property. 

Aliorney  General  Katzenbach  last  week 
advised  a  Senate  committee,  however,  that 
the  amendment  would  exempt  owners  only 
if  they  themselves  tried  to  sell  or  rent  their 
properties.  A  broker  would  not  be  legally 
immune  if  he  discriminated,  even  though 
he  were  acting  under  instructions  from  the 
owner.  Since  most  property  is  sold  through 
real  estate  agents.  Mr.  Katzenbach's  inter- 
pretation renders  the  Mathias  amendment 
relatively  innocuous.  The  test  for  the 
House  will  come  if  Mr.  Mathias  attempts  t.o 
strengthen  his  amendment  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  brokers  to  discriminate. 

The  second  critical  test  on  the  bill  con- 
cerns the  Judiciary  Committees  insertion  of 
the  seemingly  Innocent  and  honorable  word 
"lawfully"  into  Title  V.  This  section  of  the 
bill  is  designed  to  punish  acts  of  violence 
against  civil  rights  workers  and  Negroes 
which  occur  when  these  persons  are  exercis- 
ing their  constitutional  rights.  The  inser- 
tion of  the  word  "lawfully"  in  this  context 
tears  a  gre.it.  gaping  hole  in  the  bill. 

Over  and  over  again,  civil  rights  demon- 
strators in  Southern  towns  have  been  ar- 
rested for  loitering.  Jaywalking,  trespassing, 
or  parading  without  a  permit.  Because  a 
man  is  Jaywalking,  should  he  be  tear-gassed? 
Because  a  man  Is  "trespassing"  on  public 
property,  should  he  be  beaten  with  night- 
sticks or  set  upon  by  police  dogs?  It  was 
precisely  to  prevent  such  violence,  much  of 
it  committed  under  the  thin  color  of  legal- 
Itv.  th:it  Title  V  was  drafted. 

The  bill  has  several  excellent  provisions, 
notably  the  Improved  procedure  for  nondis- 
criminatory selection  of  jurors  It  could 
be  further  strengthened  by  providing  finan- 
cial Indemnification  in  cases  of  deatli  or  in- 
jury resulting  from  civil  rights  activity. 
But  the  protection  of  the  housing  section 
against  further  enfeeblement  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  antiviolence  section  to  Its 
full  effectiveness  are  the  challenging  deci- 
sions now  before  the  House 

Washington.  DC, 

July  22.  1966. 
Hon.  JoBM  Conyers.  Jr 
U.S.  Representative. 
Washiytffion.  D.C.: 

Respectfully  urge  you  to  be  present  Mon- 
day on  vote  .scheduled  for  approximately  2 
p  m.  setting  up  10  hours  debate  and  vote  on 
1966  Civil  Rights  Act.  On  behalf  of  the 
UAW  executive  board  and  membership  we  ask 
your  support  against  all  weakening  amend- 
ments and  support  for  strengthening  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights. 

Roy  L.  Reuther, 
Director  Citizensfiip'Legislatiie  Depart- 
ment. United  Auto  Workers. 


Washington,  DC, 

July  22.  1966. 
Hun   John  Convess.  Jr 
House  Offic'^  BuiUlivg. 
Washington,  DC  ■ 

Consideration  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966  next  week  gives  the  House  another  oi>- 
portunlty  to  correct  old  InJ'.istices  and  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  American  citizens.  We 
respectfully  urge  you  to  be  present  when  the 
House  convenes  Monday  and  to  vote  for 
taking  up  the  bill  (H.R  14765).  We  also 
urge  you  to  vote  against  any  attempt  to 
weaken    the   bill   and   to  support  efforts  to 


strengthen  It.  We  know  you  share  our  hope 
this  this  bill  will  prove  another  milestone 
on  the  road  we  travel  to  obtain  full  equality 
through  legislative  process. 

Roy  Wilkins. 
ChoirTTWin,     Leadership     Conference     on 
Civil  Rights. 

National  Council  of 

C.\THOMC  Women, 
Washington.  DC.  June  20.  1966. 
Tlie  Honorable  John  Conyers.  Jr., 
Hoij.sf  Office  Building. 
Wa.':l:ington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Conyers:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  National  Council  of  Ci.tholic 
Women  in  support  of  H.R.  14765,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966. 

This  statement  represents  a  resolution  of 
our  10  million  members  who  are  working  at 
the  local  level  in  support  of  the  bill. 

We  are  most  anxious  that  you  consider 
our  statement  and  the  recommendations  as 
yoti  proceed  with  the  bill  in  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  We  are  lcK)king  forward 
to  seeing  a  much  strengthened  bill  emerge 
from  your  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  M.\Rrvs  KiLCii. 

Prr.s.denf,  A'CCU'. 

National  Council  of 

Catholic  Women, 
Washington.  DC.  May  18.  1966. 
Tlie  Honorable  Emani- el  Celler, 
Chairman.  House  Judiciary  Commiliee.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.   Celler:    Attached   Is   the  st.ite- 
ment    of    the   National   Council   of   Catholic 
Women  in  support  of  H.R.   14765,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966. 

We  are  most  anxioti.";  that  it  be  included  in 
the  record  and  considered  by  the  members  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  relative  to 
the  hearings  now  being  held  on  this  bill 
Sincerely, 

Mrs  Marcus  Kii.ch. 

President. 

St.-.tement  of  the  Nat:on,\l  Council  of 
Catholic   Women   on   H  R.    147C5 

The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
has  been  involved  in  the  strtigcle  for  inter- 
racial justice  since  1948.  Our  commitment 
is  ba^ed  on  the  recognition  of  man's  human 
dignity,  on  the  belief  that  each  nian  is  a 
unique  individual,  created  by  God,  and  as 
such,  entitled  to  live  under  conditions  most 
conducive  to  realizing  his  innate  dignity. 

\Vc  have  engaged  in  the  creation  of  undcr- 
st.\ndlng  and  communication  between  the 
races  in  our  ccinmunities  and  have  worked 
to  educate  ourselves  and  others  in  the  causes 
of  iiuerracial  tension. 

V.'e  actively  sou-ht  passage  c-f  the  civil 
rights  legislation  of  19G4  and  19G.")  and  have 
continued  to  press  for  the  strong  enforce- 
ment of  the.se  laws. 

We  have  reviewed  the  "Civil  Right.';  Act 
of  19G6,"  H.R.  14765,  and  strongly  recommend 
its  passage.  Two  statements  adopted  by  our 
Board  of  Directors  at  their  January  1966, 
meeting  are  particularly  relev.uit: 

HOU.SIN0 

We  are  aware  that  hotislng  directly  affects 
the  stability  and  health  of  family  life,  and 
that  many  of  our  citizens  do  not  enjoy  the 
right  to  buy  or  rent  decent  homes  In  neigh- 
borhoods suitable  to  their  means  and  family 
goals.  We  Join  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  urging  leglslatloti  to  prohibit  racial 
discrimination  in  the  sale  and  rental  of  hous- 
ing. 

JUSTICE    IN    THE    COURTS 

NCCW  expresses  deep  concern  for  the  cause 
of  Justice  in  the  courts  resulting  from  the 
acquittals  of  the  Alabama  slayers  of  Jona- 
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than    Daniels.   Rev.   J.tmes  Reeb,    and  llrs. 
Viola  Lluzzo. 

Tliough  we  affirm  our  belief  in  the  validity 
of  the  jury  system,  we  believe  the  system  It- 
se.f  is  on  trial  so  long  as  these  Juries  are  not 
representative  of  the  community. 

We  urge  the  Attorney  General  be  empow- 
ered to  require  nondi.scriinination  In  Jury 
selection  in  federal  and  state  courts. 

We  further  urge  legislation  to  prohibit 
Intimidation,  attack  and  murder  of  civil 
rights  workers  and  other  citizens  seeking  to 
exercise  their  constitutional  and  civil  right.s 

We  further  urge  that  H.R.  14765  be 
streiii^thencd  to  a.'^sure  its  enforcement  We 
would  recoimncnd: 

1.  Civil  indemnirication  for  the  victims  of 
civil  rights  violence  and  for  those  persons 
Injured  becau.sc  of  their  race  or  color  while 
trying  to  exercise  their  ritrhts. 

2.  The  enforcement  of  the  fair  houring  pro- 
vision by  an  administrative  agency. 

3.  A  more  automatic  method  of  In.stituting 
procedures  for  ending  jury  discrimination 

4.  Tlie  inclusion  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  under  the  coverage  of  Title 
Vn,  the  Equal  Employment  Section  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

YWCA. 

_,.    T,  June  8,  1966. 

The  Honorable  John  Convebs.  Jr., 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives. U.S.  Congress,  Washington, 

Dear  Mr.  Conyers:  We  are  enclosing  for 
your  information  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
the  Nation;U  Board  of  the  Young  Women  s 
Christian  Association  of  the  USA  ^ent  to 
Congressman  Cellee  concerning  our  support 
for  the  proposed  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1966 
(H.R.  14765) . 

Tile  shooting  of  Mr.  James  Meredith  give-' 
added  lu-geiicy  to  the  ncce^:,itv  of  tills  let-isl 
lation.  ■  '^ 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jean  M.  WiurirT, 
Bureau   of   Research    and   Program    R<-. 
sources. 
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t^pK   .i      r^'"''  ^°^  *"  int^grat^d  societv  in 
which     barriers  of  race,  nationalitv,   educa- 
Uon,  and  social  stjitus  are  broken  do'wn  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  common  objective  of  a  ix-tt*- 
life  for  all."    These  words  adopted  at  our  1936 
Convention    are  echoed   in   the  more  To<rut 
sut^inent  adopted  in  1964  when  we  nled  -ed 
ourselves  in  addition  to  a  more  eon.=  i'^.  v,d 
deUi>erat*  effort  to  achieve  lnte::ra-io-i  Cv't'h 
in  our  owm  fellowship  to  work  as  well  for  rec- 
oncili:..tion  and  full  integration  Immcdiatelv 
In  all  areas  of  the  communitys  ife  IncliuLng 
ec.ucation,  employment,  houiing.  public  X-i- 
cilities,  and  religiou.s  and  social  institutions. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
new  legislation,  we  believe  is  that  calline  for 
t.ie  eumination  of  discrimination  in  hotismg 
(litle  IV) .    The  YWCA  believes  that  to  work 
for  freedom  of  choice  in  housing  is  an  in- 
..egral  part  of  oitr  elTorts  to  work  for  an  end 
to  discrimination.     We  are  concerned  about 
open  housing  not  only  bocau.so  we  wish  to  see 
that  the  rights  guara,nt«;d  to  all  citizens  are 
in  lact  being  implement-ed,  but  also  bccavso 
as  women  wc  recognize  that  if  we  arc  to  live 
as   good    neighbors   and   to   rear   children  of 
good  wia  we  must  have  tne  ireedom  m  Uve 
freely  m  a  multi-racial  societv.    The  artificial 
discnmmation  ba.^^od  on  race  has  little  valid- 
ity in  the  kind  of  world  we  wish  to  prov'de 
lor  our  children. 

It  is  our  hope  that  yoiu-  Committee  v.^U 
be  able  to  assure   the  inclusion  of  this  im- 
portant facet  of  the  Civil  Right..  Act  of  1966 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Lloyd  J.  M.^HTI,  President. 
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National  Board  of  the  Young 
WoMKN's  Christian  Assocmtion 
OF  the  U.S.A., 

New  York.  N  Y..  May  .31.  19G6. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Cmi.m. 

Chairman.  House  Jxidwiary  Committee  Hou  se 
of  Reprrsentat.ves.  Washington  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Celler:  The  National  Board  of 
th  tt''o"2^  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
the  U.S.A.  would  like  to  register  Its  support 
Of  the  propo«>d  civil  rights  legislation  In- 
corporated in  H.R.  14765,  and  request  that 
this  fact  be  noted  in  the  record  of  the  Judl- 
ciap-  Committee  hearings  on  this  bill. 

We  are  glad  to  associate  ourselves  with  the 
testimony  already  presented  bv  Mr.  Roy  Wil- 
kins of  the  Leadership  ConXtrence  on  Civil 
Rlght.3  m  behalf  of  the  cooperating  organiza- 
tions who  have  worked  t^igether  to  support 
the  cuu  rights  lo-islatlon  which  your  com- 
mittee has  developed. 

whY/h  Th"'?    ''i^   ^''P^   ^^""^   ^^^   proposals 
Which  the  Leadership  Conference  has  made 

TiaiT^Sn:"''  """•  ''"''^ ""'  ^'-'^  ^"^  -'»- 

As  the  enclosed  copy  of  our  letter  to  At- 
Nat'?nL,T!i'''!'  Katzenbach  indicated,  the 
^tc^Z  H  """^  ""^  '^^  ^"'^A  '^«  ^^^--^dy  in- 
dicated Ita  concern  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  CivU  rights  laws  enacted  In  1964  and  lies 
We  are  particularly  glad  to  note  In  the  new 
^oposals  measures  to  assure  tJiat  all  qualified 

^T^l^.f'^'T  ''^"°  "'"  opportunity  to  ser^ 
on  juries.  We  would  particularly  urge  that 
all  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  Lw!n 
as  race  be  eliminated  In  jury  service. 

sln^^^^n^^v^'"^  ^"^^  working  continuously 
ance    1908  when   the  first  Negro  Joined  the 

to  include  people  of  all  races  In  Its  member- 


Tp-.n.':port     Workers     Union     or 
America. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  June  9.  1966 
De.'r  Congressman:  The  outrageous  and 
cowardly  attack  on  James  H.  Meredith  un- 
derscores the  urgent  need  for  Immediate 
Federal  1-gislation  to  provide  protection  for 
;hL  m"',^'?^  *''^^''"S  for  Civil  Rights  in  all 
the    bigoted   ccrner.^^   cf   this   countrv.     The 

stlch  f  bUl"'  ^'^  °^  ^^"^^  "°^'  ''^^°'""  ^'"^  '= 
Tl-ie  Officers   pnd    membnrs   of  the  Trans- 
port  Workers   Union   of  America.   AFI^CIO 
urge   its   passage   at   once.     What   happene<i 
to  Merciiith  nui.st  not  h.appen  again 
Siiiceiely  yours, 

Matthew    Gltnan, 

International  President. 
Douglas  L.  MacMahon 
International  Secretary  Treasurer 
James   P.   Horst,' 
Intcnint.onal  EienUive  Vice  President. 

International  Union  or  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machene 
Workers, 

T^v,     TT     "■"^''"'S'oi.   DC.  June   10.   1966 
The  Honorable  John  Coni-ers    Jr 
Committee  on  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DFjiR  Congressman  Convfjis:  If  anv  addi- 
tional evidence  is  needed,  the  shameful  am- 

str'.tnfr'  <"^.,°^  ^^"^"^  "■  Meredith  demon- 
strates again  the  awful  urgencv  for  passage 
of  the  1966  ClvU  Rights  Bill.     Almost  wUh! 

h«*/f'";Pi'?"'  =°"^^<^"i  Juries  and  courts 
n&^e  failed  to  punish  murderers  and  would- 
be  murderers  of  civil  rights  workers 
1 J^  ^^^""itly,  these  crimes  go  unpun- 
ished because  the  local  Jurors  are  more 
sympathetic   to   the   criminals   than   to   see 

,^  A^'^'h'^  "  '*°"^-  ^y  ""'^  every  think- 
ing American  should  be  convinced  that  act^ 
of  violence  with  racial  overtones  must  be 
made  a  Federal  crime. 

Of  course  It  la  already  too  late  for  such 
legislation  to  bring  justice  to  the  coward 
who  shot  Mr.  Meredith  on  his  brave  pilgrim- 
age through  Mississippi  to  encourage  voter 
registration.  But  Mississippi  and  llabami 
and  every  one  of  our  fifty  states  will  be  safer 
for  James  Meredith  and  all  men  of  good  will 


mnfr'-d^T^'^  '^'^^  """  J""  "^^t  It  cleaxly 
mtist  do  by  enacting  the   1966  Civil  Rigbti 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Jennings.  Pres-.dent. 

Community  Servic-e  Socictv, 

Hon.  John  Coni-ers,  Jr., 

TUe  House  of  Rrpresentatiics.  Capitol 

U  ashington,  DC. 

De^r  Mr.  Conyers:  Encloced  is  the  st^^ite- 
ment  of  the  Commitee  on  Public  Affairs  uith 
respect  to  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1966  The 
Conunittee  feels  p.assage  of  this  legislauon 
is  miportant  and  urges  your  supjwt 
Sincerely  yours. 
„.     .  John  H.  Mathis, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Affairs. 

Civil  Rights  Act  op  1966— a  Statement 
Tlie   proposed   "Civil  Rights   Act   of   I966" 

to  set  f?>;;i!  '"  f  ^"'^  °'  legislative  effort- 
to  set  forth  a  clear  national  policy  a^nst 
rivclal,   religious   and   ethnic   d^scri^^^ 

and  ^,r^"^,?  '^'*  m/ichinery  to  Implement 
and  enforce  the  declared  national  jwllcv 

The  administration  of  policy  would' be 
strengthened  through: 

Titles  I  and  II.  which  deal  with  the  se>c- 
tlon  and  challenging  of  FedenU  and  Stat« 
J  tines  respectively: 

Title  111,  which  authorizes  Injunctive  re- 
hef  against  imminent  nolations  of  individ- 
uals rights:  and 

Title  VI.  which  deals  with  the  Judicial  en- 
forcement of  the  p.-x>hlbltlon  aiUinst  dls- 
"■ 'S't'""  '"  ''"''"''  ^*'<*»'s  ^d  other  pub- 
Federal  law  would  be  clarified  bv  Title  V 
which  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  "the  Ped- 
er.a  court.,  to  racially  motivated  attacks  on 
individuals,  as  well  as  to  aot^  by  pri^^te 
citizens  designed  to  ,>revent  the  exercise  of 
ledefaily  guaranteed  rights 

Title  IV  seis  U«-th  the  first  time  a  gencal 

^'.^"'Vl'*"''"'  ^^'''^^  discrimination  in  the 
fic.d  of  hou,sir^.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the 
hrst  federal  activity  in  this  area.  In  1962 
f^'r  example.  President  Kennedv's  Executive 
Order  prohibited  discrimination  in  FHA  a:id 
\A-financed  hou.smg  as  well  as  In  federallv- 
a.'.sisted  i>ublic  hou.smg.  The  Title,  further- 
more, creates  the  administrative  a^  well  as 
the  Judicial  m.ichinery  necessary  to  the  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  this  important  pro- 
hibition. ■  ^ 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  improve- 
ment IS  needed  In  the  means  of  enforcement 

of  existing  national  poUcles  agalnM  discrim- 
ination in  Federal  and  State  Jurv  selection, 
and  in  pubUc  schools  and  other  public 
facilities. 

Very  often,  the  conscquencee  of  challeng- 
ing a  Jury  panel  on  the  basis  that  Its  selec- 
tion discriminated  against  members  of  a 
minority  can  be  far  more  prejudicial  to  the 
interest's  of  Uie  ciiallenger  than  anv  benefits 
he  might  achieve  thereby.  Furthermore  the 
information  needed  to  sustain  the  challenge 
IS  very  oft<-n  not  available  to  the  challenger 
or  is  so  complex  and  extensive  as  to  be  be- 
yond Uie  resources  of  most  litig:ints  to  use 
eflectivcly.  For  all  these  reasons,  It  is  neces- 
.s.ixy  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  against  Jury  discrimination 

The  present  provisions  of  Federal  Law  with 
re.srKx;t  to  the  Attorney  General's  parUcipa- 
tion  m  actions  to  enforce  the  national  poli-y 
against  discrimination  In  public  schwls  and 
other  public  facilities  have  proved  Inefficent 
Many  persons  injured  by  violations  of  the  na- 
tional policy  do  not  know  thcv  must  file  a 
written  complaint  with  the  Attorney  General 
before  he  may  sue,  or  if  they  do  know  of  this 
requirement,  .-ire  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences—economic,  s<xia.l  and  otlier— of  fil- 
ing such  a  complaint.  In  addition,  the  At- 
torney  General   nuLst  determine  that  local 
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r«sldent8  or  other  Interested  groups  are  un- 
able to  bear  the  burdena  of  the  UUgatlon. 
Title  VI  ol  thla  bill  repeals  the  written  com- 
plaint requirement  as  well  as  the  one  per- 
taining to  the  Inability  of  local  residents  to 
sue.  and  It  authorizes  civil  Injunctive  pro- 
ceedings to  be  commenced  by  Uie  Attorney 
General. 

The  Interstr.te  character  of  the  housing 
industry,  and  the  widespread  pattern  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  in  the  sale  and  rental 
of  hovLSlng  clearly  make  the  problem  a  na- 
tional one.  Segregated  horsing  is.  as  the 
Attorney  General  has  said,  "deeply  corrosive 
both  for  the  Individual  and  for  his  commu- 
nity. It  isolates  racial  minorities  from  the 
public  life  of  the  community.  It  means  in- 
ferior public  education,  recretition.  hc::lth. 
sanitation  and  transportation  services  and 
facilities.  It  means  denial  of  acce.-s  to  train- 
ing and  employment  and  business  opportuni- 
ties. It  prevents  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
ghettos  from  liberating  themselves,  and  it 
prevents  the  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  groups  and  institutions 
from  fulfilling  their  responsibility  and  desire 
to  help  In  this  liberation." 

The  amended  version  of  the  bill,  with  its 
inclusion  of  administrative  m.ichinery  for 
the  enforcement  of  Title  TVs  prohibition. 
Is  a  so\ind  approach  for  doalii-g  with  tliis 
national  problem. 

Almost  three  years  ago,  in  a  statement 
about  the  bill  which  subsequently  became 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Committee 
on  Public  Affairs  noted  the  effects  of  racial 
and  other  forms  of  minority  di.scrimir.ation. 
It  said  "The  long  experience  of  the  Society 
confirms  that  all  too  often  those  deprived  of 
fair  opportunity  suSer  a  defeated  spirit,  sur- 
render ambition,  concede  poverty  and  aban- 
don tnist  in  justice."  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  H  R.  147G5.  as  amended  and  re- 
ported on  June  30,  1966.  will  do  much  to 
eliminate  the  gaps  which  remain  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  basic  individual  rights 
granted  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  We 
\irge  Its  prompt  adoption. 

NewYork.NY.  I 

July  26.  isee. 

Representative  John  J.  Conyers.  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives,  i 

Washington,  D.C.:  ' 

United   Presbyterian   Church    Commis.^lon 
on  Religion   and   Race   urges   your   support 
H.R.  14765  strengthening  amendments  only. 
Dr.  G.\TR.\UD  S  Wi:  mt.?:. 
Executive     Dircct'yr.     United     Prc'^b'j- 
terian  Commision  oi  RcUgion  and 
Race. 

Anck\.  Minn-  , 
'  June  2S.  19GI}. 

DC4X  REPRE.'jE.vT^nvE  CoNYrRs:  I  cert.ilnlv 
hope  Congress  is  planning  to  stay  on  the  free- 
dom Job!  I  do  not  think  that  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
the  Birchers.  the  C.P  .  the  Viet  Cora  or  the 
KKK  will  Jvist  quit  for  the  summer  next  week. 
So  please  work  hard  anrt  quickly  for  passr^ge 
this  session  of  H.R.  14765.  as  improved  by  the 
Leadership  Conference  suggestions  which 
strengthen  the  housing  and  the  Jtiry  trial 
sections.  Indimnlfy  wronged  rlgh'.s  victims 
and  put  cities  and  states  under  Title  VII  of 
the  19S4  Act. 

Senator  Dikksen  and  Co  .  in  my  opinion, 
should  realize  that,  as  we  progress  in 
equality,  the  reasonably  free  market  and 
Justice  at  hom.e  cor  c.au.=c  prospers  in  Viet 
Nam  and  the  world  1 

R.  W.  N«SH. 

Ptiii..\deli'HI.*.  Pa  . 

June  13.  106S. 
Hon.  John  CoNvras.  Jr  .  , 

Hotisc  Office  Building.  | 

Wa<tkinr/ton.  D  C.-  i 

178th  General  As^»mb'v  of  United  Prehoy- 
tcrlan  Church  urged  United  Presbyterians  to 
BuppKJrt  legislation  in-^unrg  n^n-di<'crlmina- 
tory  administration  of  Justice.    United  Pres- 


byterian O.^ce  of  Church  and  Society  urges 
members  of  House  Judiciary  Committee,  par- 
ticularly In  light  of  Mereditii  tragedy,  to  re- 
port favorably  administration's  civil  rights 
bin  at  earlle.it  poKsible  date. 

KoBhRT   D.   BCLKLEY, 

Office  of  Church  and  Society. 

New  York,  NY.. 

June  17.  1966. 
Hon.  Representative  John  J.  Conteks, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.^'i-.r.gtcn,  DC. 

De-\r  Representative  John  J.  Conyers:  Wo 
Ui-ce  you  to  report  out  the  work  for  speedy 
p.-sE  ige  of  H  R.  14765  strengthened  by  amend- 
ments including  the  following: 

1.  Application  of  title  VH  of  the  1964  Ovil 
Rights  .\ct  to  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

2.  Provision  for  administrttive  enforcement 
of  the  proposed  housing  title. 

3.  Provision  for  civil  Indemnification  by  a 
Fedora!  bo^i.rd  in  ca^os  where  a  person  is  killed 
or  injured  In  person  or  property  while  exer- 
cising rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

4.  Provision  for  automatic  standards  for 
sending  in  Jury  commissioners  rather  than 
rcU  mce  upon  litigation  to  enforce  the  title 
dealing  with  non-dlscrtmlnatlon  In  jury  serv- 
ice. 

It  Is  our  considered  Judgment  that  the  ex- 
peditious passage  of  this  bill  so  strengthened 
may  serve  to  bring  a  measure  of  hope  to 
mitiy  in  our  Nation  whose  constitutional 
rights  are  not  yet  secure  and  whose  equitable 
shxre  in  the  opportumties  of  our  society  has 
beon  too  long  denied. 
Yours  truly, 

EtrcENE  Cahson  Blake. 
For    the    Commission    on    Religion    and 
Race.   National  Council   of   Churches, 
meeting  June  17,  1066. 


discipline  and  teamwork  required  of 
them  to  gain  proficiency.  Tlie  resuitimr 
music  and  marchin^j  tell  the  sUjvy.  they 
are  so  colorful,  rhythmic,  stirrin?,  proud, 
f  nd  optimLstic. 

All  success  to  the  dioim  con^s.  And  all 
sood  wishes  for  National  Dmra  Coits 
Week. 


August  9,  1966 


National  Drum  Corps  Wei:k 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    .VE.W    llAMI'jH-r.E 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  9,  1966 

Mr.  CLL-\'EL.\ND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  Au^rust  20-27  is  designated  as 
National  Di-um  Corps  Week  durin'^ 
whicii  the  country  will  pay  tribute  to  tiie 
hundreds  of  dnams  corps  throuuhout  the 
United  States.  Includingr  a  number  from 
my  own  district  who  are  among  the 
f.iiost  of  them  all. 

Nearly  cvci-yone  has  thrilled  to  the 
drum  and  bugle.  They  have  stin-cd  peo- 
ple down  through  the  ages,  helping  to 
bind  them  together  in  common  cause  and 
remind  them  of  their  nationhood.  So  it 
has  always  been  with  us.  The  drum  and 
butle  gave  rhythm  to  our  Revolution. 
co'.ira^e  to  our  soldiers,  brilliant  salutes 
to  our  leaders,  and  made  the  people  staiid 
a  little  taller,  filled  with  pride,  when  they 
heard  the  s-ound. 

Drum  Corps  Week  is  the  annual  cul- 
mination of  a  year's  preparation  and 
drill  by  youngstere  throughout  the  land 
as  thry  can-y  on  this  wonderful  tradition. 
These  young  people  represent  the  real 
youth  of  Amei'ica,  the  youth  that  goes 
little  noticed  by  the  writei-s  of  lurid  head- 
lines but  which  is  really  the  vast  major- 
ity. We  see  this  spiriU  of  the  truly 
representative  American  youth  in  the 
drum  coi-ps,  willingly  accepting  the  strict 


Civil  Rights  Marches   Musi  Be  Stopped 


EXTEN;-5ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSK! 

OF    ILLINOIS 

i:j  the  ncu.3E  of  refre.se:-;t.-\tives 

Tuesday.  August  9, 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Sixakor,  Jack 
Mabley,  one  of  the  most  distiii'mislied 
newspaper  columni.sts  in  America,  has 
w'rilten  an  excellent  column  which  ap- 
peared in  totlay's  Chicago's  Ameiican, 

I  believe  Mr,  Mabley  has  sensed  the  real 
clanger  which  confronts  our  Nation  to- 
day and  I  v.ant  to  call  the  column  to  tlie 
attention  of  mj'  colleagues,  and  all  other 
interested  persons,  includiiig  the  Presi- 
dent him.sclf. 

Mr.  Mabley  properly  points  out  the.se 
marches,  under  the  guir-e  of  civil  rights, 
miust  be  stopped.  They  no  longer  are  an 
expression  of  grievance  but  an  open  in- 
vitation to  rioting. 

If  these  marches  arc  not  stopped,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  fear  we  are  witnes.sing  the  dis- 
integration of  democracy  and  historj' 
will  record  that  at  the  peak  of  our  suc- 
cess in  representative  government,  the 
Nation  was  unable  to  cope  v%ith  its  own 
problem.';.  j 

Mr.  Mabley  has  pcifonned  a  notable 
public  service  by  placing  this  critire  prob- 
lem into  proper  perspective.  I  am  proud 
to  include  it  in  the  CoNGnESsic:>-.\L 
RrcoRn  today. 

Mr.  Mabley '3  column  follows: 

Mabley  s Report:  CniLRiGHrs  M,\p.che3 
I'.IUjT  Be  Stopp;:;d 

Freedom  of  speech  stopped  short  of  free- 
dom to  shout  "lire"  In  a  crowded  llieater. 

Freedom  of  protest  and  of  ivssembly 
stopi>ed  short  of  c  lusing  a  tinderbox  city  to 
explode  in  a  blood  batli  of  violence. 

Tlio  protest  m.irches  mti.st  be  hiited  until 
this  city  cool.s  do'AH.  They  shotild  be  stf>ppe:l 
by  tlie  leaders.  If  the  lenders  decline  to  halt 
the  m.irches.  the  courts  shotild  intervene. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
cause  is  ju£t.  His  method  of  dram.itizing  his 
cau.^e  is  ieg.d.  He  has  come  to  Chicago  to 
witness  and  to  pre.ich  love  atid  nonviolence. 

It  Isn't  working.  Never  iias  this  city  been 
so  consumed  with  hatred. 

The  marches  have  provided  a  r.illying  point 
for  haters.  Tlicy  h.ivo  brought  to  the  sur- 
face dormant  preju:iice  and  hate. 

Prngre.";s  in  race  rel.itlons  h.as  been  knoc'Ked 
into  a  cocked  hat.  Resistance  to  Integrat- 
ing Chicitgo  nelgliborhoods  has  boiled  to  an 
all  time  high. 

An  alderman  said  the  Reverend  Mr.  King's 
actions  are  holding  up  a  mirror  to  the  haters 
to  reveal  all  their  ugliness.  They  are  doing 
no  such  thing.  The  alderm.i.n  made  a  pretty 
figure  of  speech,  but  the  haters  are  becoming 
television  char.icters.     They  revel  in  infamy. 

Thru'  superhuman  works,  courage,  and 
planning,  the  police  have  contained  the  dis- 
orders from  becoming  full-scale  riots.  Tlieir 
task  Is  getting  more  difficult  with  each 
march. 


Tne  po.=sibiIity  of  the  di.  orders  getting  out 
nf  control,  and  spreading  through  other  parts 
of  the  city,  is  such  that  the  leaders  or  the 
courts,  must  realize  a  grave  cmen'encv  e.xlsls 
If  there  is  only  i  chance  In  10  for  the 
explosion,  the  m:ircr.es  should  be  stopped 
t-!.!i!0  think  the  chances  -.'ic  9  in  10 

There  are  alarming  signs.  It  is  folly  to 
try  to  Ignore  the  warnings,  and  to  hone 
nothing  will  hapi3<.n.  Ycsterdav  a  Cre  engine 
wa.s  imibushed  on  the  far  south  side  bv  Run- 
mcn  who  turned  in  a  fa!sr  alarm. 

A  fireman  who  niis^.^ed  bv  inches  bein"  shot 
in  the  forehead  told  me  -Tve  lived  in  this 
nc-i,;hborhood  for  years.  The  colored  people 
are  fine,  decent  people.  ;uid  we've  aUvrvs 
lived  in  peace.  But  now  .  .  .  if.c  hard  to  be- 
lieve. This  'black  power'  thing  has  .ome  of 
them  raging". 

A  man  who  works  at  the  Illinois  Research 
Hospital  walked  into  a  snorting  poods  store 
two  nights  ago  and  bought  a  .357  m.^jnum 
I  ve  never  felt  a  need  for  a  gun  before  "  he 
said,  '^but  now  they're  going  alter  my  c:ir 
when  I  leave  work."  '' 

Ro.sidcnts  in  the  tension  area  are  buving 
guns  so  fa..t,  the  store  can't  keep  up  with  thi   ■ 
demand.     The   waiting   list   for   .32   and    j3B 
caliber  pistols  Is  six  weeks  to  six  months. 

The  sliootings^- fatal  and  nonfatal— in 
gang  warfare  arc  being  counted  in  the  scores 
Now  the  demonstrators  are  planning  to 
march  Into  Cicero.  Tlicy  would  leave  Chi- 
cago police  protection  when  they  crot^sed 
Cicero  Avenue.  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  more  dangerous  or  inflammatory  action 

If  the  Reverend  Mr.  King  gives  the  word 
the  marches  will  stop.  He  must  pray  to  God 
for  guidance,  because  further  purstilt  of  his 
present  course  may  cover  the  streets  with  the 
blood  of  Negro  and  wlutc  alike. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


No  legislation  yet  advanced  would  have 
prevented  yming  Charles  Joseph  Whitman 
from  obtaining  guns.  He  had  no  criminal 
record.  There  was  nothing  in  his  conduct 
th;u  marked  him  as  im  imsaJe  person  to  own 
firearms,  up  until  Monday  when  he  suddenly 
went  berserk  and  climbed  the  University  of 
Texas  Tower  and  started  spraying  death 
across  the  campus. 

A  law  forbiding  mail-order  .sale  nf  guns 
would  have  deprived  Lee  Harvey  CswiUd  of 
tlie  nt^e  he  used  to  assassinate  President 
Kennedy -,tnd  such  a  law  is  eminenUv  rea- 
of'o  !',M  I  it  doesn't  me.an  that  a  m,m 
of  Os\va  ds  bent  would  not  have  laid  hands 
on  another  weapon  and  performed  the  same 
crime  at  the  same  time  and  place 

There  is  a  large  and  vicious  traffic  in  hand 

F!,'!,"'u  ;'P  ^"'■"S"  S""«'  submacliine  uuns 
.ind  hatad-m.ade  weapons  which  should  be 
effectively  curbed.  'We  would  favor  any 
measure  which  would  actually  prevent  crimi- 
nals or  persons  of  imsound  mind  possess! ne 
weapons  of  any  kind,  po-<-s.,ing 

The  only  likely  deterrent  we  have  heard  of 
is  a  mandatory  death  penalty  to  anyone 
committing  or  attempting  a  crime  wh"e 
carrying  a  deadly  weapon.  But  the  .anti^gun 
proponents  don't  seem   to   want   to  go   tlm 

lZ;.J'"^^  "'"''  ^  ^^^'^  ^'^'^^  Violence  can 
somehow  1^  abolished  by  the  miracle  of  red 


A4213 

wh?nH''^"'''^",  ""^^  ^^''^^  ^  a  business 
^hich  has  only  $10,000  extra  cash  but 
wants  to  buy  a  new  plant  with  all  of  the 
latest  equipment.     Advice?     Smiple    -r 
cording  to  this  manual '  •     •  -^ 


On  Gun  Control 


EXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  pel-mission  gianted,  I  insert  into  the 
Co.vGREssiONAL  RECORD  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
on  August  3,  1966.  •  On  Gun  Control" 
gives  a  sound  and  clear  analysis  of  anti- 
gun  legislation. 

On  Gun  Control 
After  every  spectacular  shooting  comes  a 
public  outcry  for  sontc  kind  of  Fcder  U  antl 
gtm  legislation.  But  when  the  ln^^^'^e^''± 
around  tx,  drafting  the  legislation  abotu  ^^ 
they  come  up  ,^-ith  .are  proposrUs  to  regulate 
interstate  trafTlc  In  firearms,  register^fnt 
cS:"'  ""^  '''''  «»gerprlnt.  ^f  ^he  p^ 

Most  ration.U  law-.abiding  citiz'-ns  wouM 
not  Object  to  such  minor  resLin  tl^a  Low 

'^'u'c^'lhel'  ""T  ''''''  "^-y  wotdd^act!^^; 
rwucc  the  nimibcr  of  murders  or  crimes  of 

;i':;rs.^^""""^  ^-'-^^^  ^'- -- '^'^/^-^ 

the  toughest  is  New  York's  Sullivan  L^aw 
Which  requires  annual  registration  of  firl' 
arms  m  possession  of  New  York  resident^ 
^is  causes  more  than  a  little  trouble  to  law  ' 
^spec  ing  New  Yorkers,  but  It  doesn'f  ^m 
^  ITr,!^  ^^^  '''^^''^•"'  ^'ho  merely  I^S 
t.  and  there  seems  little  or  no  evidence^ha? 

or  «,^^'""."'"^"'*  ^""^   "u^ber  of  murdera 
or  armed  robberies  in  New  York.         "'''^°^" 


Government  Funds  Provide  Road  to 
Riches 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

op   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI^RE-SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9,  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  sad  conmientary  on  our  times  to  see 
tne  way  many  people  use  Federal  pro- 
grams as  the  road  to  riches.  We  often 
lament  the  number  of  unprincipled  peo- 

means  of  avoidmg  work.     Tliese  people 

men  use  the  same  route.    Other  business- 
men have  made  a  living  out  of  advising 

?outTto"?;:hS."^*^^"^^-^^^°^-- 

The  most  blatant  attempt  to  u-ie  this 
method  I  have  seen  is  contained  in  a  boik 
onS^L".  ^^^'T'"  ^l^ch  purports  to 
vn,?>^  f'^^^^P^es  all  aimed  at  showing 
you  how  to  use  this  new  billion-dollar 
som^e  Of  long-term  capital  to  make  nit^ 

Lr    .nnr£       ^T""'   ^^^   ""^^^  billion-dol- 

lar  source  of  long-term  capital"  Is  the 
taxpayers'  lifeblood  which  has  been 
poured  mto  many  programs  of  varying 
?hfer  °J  '^^^'i^nd  efficiency  but  ail  of 
which  offer  a  bonanza  to  the  slick  on- 
erator  who  can  cut  the  corners  just  right 
Duhh^Lff  ''''''"'^L^  "^^^  ^y  the  bODks 

re7dS  °'  """"""^  »  '"""<^  «^«' 
Develop  real  estate.    You  have  ^-in  noo  -...^ 

ITsB%Ti^  "^  *^.'"""°'^  apa^^me'ntTouse' 
An  SBIC  put*  up  $150,000  equity.  You  keeo 
51  percent  of  the  deal.  'With  $26o,OO0  equity 
you  qualify  for  $800,000  In  long  term  loans 
^«5m.^,r"P;^''  *^^  <JevefopmTnt  sells 
$50,^  "'""°''-     ^°"  ""^""^  »255,000  on  your 


<4f,na?f       ^  ^^    "P    ^^'^•^°'^-     ^■''-»^    this 
J.  $4,5.000  loan  with  $.-308,000  provided'bv  a 
Oovernment  agency  at  4  percent  per  annum 
i  our  leverage— 49  to  1.  <^  I'um. 

And  thus  it  goes,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  I 
look  around  the  Chamber  each  day  I  see 
all  of  the?e  unofficial  directors  in  a  thou- 
sand concerns  who,  by  their  votes  allow 
niany  busine....mon  to  make  a  kimng  bv 
knowing  eveiT  loophole  in  the  many 
bureaucratic,  burden.some,  and  unneces- 
sary procrams  that  we  enact  on  the  floor 
of  thi.s  House.  Cheer  up.  some  of  thet 
new  millionaires  might  give  vou  a  sin 
comribution  for  putting "th'e^^Tn  \i\' 
ness  The  ta.xpa.ver  on  the  other  hand 
should  give  you  a  kick  in  the  pants, 

The  ad  follows: 
How    S.MM.I.    Bvsir.ESs    IvvKSTMr.N-r    Comp.- 
N-!W   C.xN   T.Uke   You   Money 

hoA-t,.,-ao-,t  examples  all  aimed  at  showlnc 
you  how  to  use  this  new  biUion  doiu/sour.e 
o    long  term  capital  to  make  milUons.     HeJe 
..re  a  few  of  the  dosx..ns  of  subjects  covert 
Develop  real  estate:  You  ha-.'e  $50  (X)0  anH 

An'sBIc'm  f  ""  *'  '"*'"°"  ap-tmentTouse^ 
t^'-  If  ,^  ^  "P  ?150.000  equity.  You  keep 
51   ^   of  the  deal.     With  $200,000  equity  vou 

V-h  f fu  W  .''"'T.    "^    '""^    te?m    ioi°^ 
Uhc.i  fully  o.:cupled,  the  development  m-1K 
for  $15  million.     You  make  *2SS  niS  r.„ 
$50,000  '"-'"  ""*Ke  ».,ias,ooo  on  your 

ide^a'buf  m,'^.""''"''-''^^  ^°"  ^'^'■'^  ^  sound 
^cooon    ,J  "'"•'^''-     ^"   SBIC   puts  up 

SCO.OOO,  lets  you  manage  the  business  and 
gn-es  you  the  right  to  r.cquire   6o"    of  the 

$500  OOo'-'y'I  r'..  "^^  ^"^'"^-  ^-^es 
wTooo  "•■  '°'^  •  ^''^^^^  *300,000,  for 

wnildlit^'i"?''''''  ^'°^  ^'''■^  «25,000  but 
^ould  like  to  buy  a  profitable  manufacturing 
business    for    $200,000.      An    SBIC    m.,^   ,?^ 

l%Zr%  ^"^  ^^""^  ^^"^  -^-^  "^  -ol  f"o^ 
$125  000,  ^ou  get  55".  of  the  business  oUis 
a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year.  In  3  je^s  the 
bu.smess  makes  $300,000  "^  '^   Jears  the 

*iooo!f  "  ?^^  P'""^-  '''°"'"  business  has  only 

$10,000  e.xtra  cash,  but  a  new  plant  with  all 

he  latest  equipment  costing  $500,000  would 

allow  you  to  price  mo«t  cx>mpetltors  out  of 

t  isT.ono  ^,"ff,iCP«^^>P«l5,ooo.  With 
this  $^5,000  of  seed  money  vou  can  ouilifv 
for  a  $475,000  loan  with  $308;000  pr^vld^  2 
a    government    neency    at    4"     rt,,  ' 

Your  levcrage^f^ -^  "    ^'    ^'    '^=^'^"'»' 

Finance  other  business  ventures:  SBICs 
c^a  finance  major  corporation  franchises 
seiuor  citizen  developments.  con^Tescent; 
hospitals,    Office    buildings,    foreign    subsld^- 

driUin';"'7T''  "''"  ^'''-  ^^^^^'"zatlons  o  1 
drilling,  rad  o  suuions,  electronic  companies 
re tu  lers,  wholesalers,  manufacturers,'  The 
V  th  detvL'n'r /'•  '"^^■^  ^P^^"'^  e:c.mplll 
K.r  ^LIC  flnancing.  95-,  of  all  Anierican 
l-ni.=ir.esses  are  eligible.  American 

'.n^'sDir ''V"""^'^  ^'°"  ''"^""^  l'*'^  ^  own 

o  -Tn,    r"""  l''"  '^'''"•■"  government  uS 
o  $,  2  mi.lion.    With  this  ba.se.  through  re! 
haed  government  financing  plans,   you  can 
support  up  to  $20  minion  in  assets. 

Tax  shelter:  You  would  hke  to  Invest  in 
a  corporation  which  could  operate  free^f  aU 
income  tax,  free  of  persouaT  holding  com 
It^^  l:T-J'^  ^^  ^^«  accumulated  efmZs 
tax  which  could  diversify  its  Investme^and 
give  you  earnings  as  long-term  capital  gah« 
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This  volume  shows  you  how  owiiing  an  SBIC 
can  meet  all  these  objectives. 

OVXB    10.000    COPIES   SULD   TO   DATB 

Only  source:  There  Is  no  other  published 
book  devoted  to  Small  Busniess  Investment 
Companies. 

Authoritative:  Purchased  and  used  by  the 
Small  BuBlnesa  Administration  throughout 
the  country,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  SEC. 
and  moet  SBIC's.  Sl.x  chapters  deal  with 
SBIC  law  and  regulations  Including  over  300 
citations  to  legal  avitJiorltles. 

Comprehensive:  Over  300  large  pi^ges  an- 
swer every  possible  question  on  SBICs — for 
borrowers,  attorneys,  accountants,  bankers, 
organizers,  or  real  est.ate  developers.  Price 
919,50. 

lO'day  examination  privilege:  Simply  clip 
thla  ad  to  your  letterhead,  add  authorized 
signature,  and.  mall  today. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  op  the  UNrrED  States 

TTru;  44.  Section   181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing   shall   have   control   of   the   ar- 
rangement   and    style    of    the    Concres- 
SiONAi.  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port oi  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  Tor  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the   Concres.sional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and    at    the   close    thereof 
(Jan,  12.  1885,  c.  23,  i  13,  28  SUit.  603  ) 
Trru:  44,  Section   182b.  Same;    illus- 
TKATIONS.  MAPS.  DIAGRAMS — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing      (June  20, 
1836,  c.  630.   5  2.  49  Stat.    1546) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.   Representatives,   and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  oj  the  daily  Record  — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrp.ngement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
•hall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  mee^  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedulfs. 

3.  Type  and  style  — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceeding's  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CONCBESSIONAL  RECORD,  In  7 '  j  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  CongTess,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6', -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence:  nor  wiU 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions d<j  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  'from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  lUtum  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  ret\imed  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 


sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specihed.  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
wilhhuld  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  wiU  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Recoiu)  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Pointer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p  m..  to  isisure  publication  the  fol- 
lovfcuig  morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print  "  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress,  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addres.sed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereufter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit- — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  h;is  been  withheld  for  a  periixl  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  tiie  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  m.atter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  CoNCREtiSiONAL  RECORD  the  full  report  or 
prii:t  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
wlien  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

lOia).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
lnp;5.  th'  same  shall  be  puliishcd  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  th.e  .sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congre.ss  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

lOibi.  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — Tlie  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  EuUnKtted  by  the 
OfRcinl  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  thatSenate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  clcjscly  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  O.Ticial  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  Hou.=;e  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,   the 


lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  llie  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  Wiien  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  .<:esslon. 

This  rule  siiall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Ollicial  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  CoNGRE^S!o^iAL  Recofd.  nor  to  REronns 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  tlie 
Congress. 

11.  Eotnnate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  inst.;inre 
may  be  primed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  it  Mcm'ser  uiukr  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  CLtimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publlsliing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  anno'anced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addrcsrcs  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  p.irts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  heading?,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-p.'ige  rtile 
shall  apply.  Tlie  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  thcHousc  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  coiitravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Ofjic'.ai  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  licadings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  .'\ppcndix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Pu'olic  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938), 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Scn:ite.  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H  112,  HouEe  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $150  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


What  4-H  Has  Done  for  Me 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  recently 
an  article,  entitled  '"What  4-H  Has  Done 
for  Me,"  written  by  Will  Moore,  Idaho's 
4-H  governor,  was  published  in  the  Idaho 
Fanner,  The  article  not  only  expresses 
the  personal  vaiue  of  membership  in  4-H 
but  also,  in  deeper  sense,  it  pinpoints  the 
role  of  the  4-H  organization  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  State,  and  Nation  It 
also  Illustrates  why  4-H  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  ways  of  training  the 
youth  of  America  for  responsible  par- 
ticipation in  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record, 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Farmer] 
What  4-H  Has  Done  for  Me 
When  I  was  .isked  to  speak  on  the  topic. 

What  4-H  Has  Done  For  Me,"  I'll  admit 
that  I  had  to  stop  and  think  about  It  4-H 
has  become  so  entwined  in  my  life  that  It 
was  difficult  io  put  my  finger  on  specific 
things.  You  see,  for  me,  as  with  many  4- 
H  ers.  4-H  is  more  than  Just  another  educa- 
tional orgajiization;  It's  a  way  of  life  I've 
grown  up  with  4-H.  my  entire  family  has 
been  involved,  and  4-H  has  enriched  every 
facet  of  my  life,  ' 

I  m  one  of  those  lucky  young  people  who 
nave  chosen  a  career  early  in  life  I've  de- 
cld(.>d  to  go  Into  the  field  of  entomology  the 
study  of  insects.  I'm  able  to  plan  aSl  pre- 
pare for  this  c-u-eer  right  now.  largely  owing 
to  my  experience  in  this  field  which  began 
with  a  4-H  project  almost  seven  years  mo 
During  this  thne  I've  become  ever  more  In- 
terested In  this  exciting  field.  I've  studied 
the  simple  techniques  of  collection  and 
mounting,  and  I've  gone  into  the  study  of 
controls  and  sprays.  I've  worked  with  pro- 
fessional entomologists  at  the  University  of 
Idaho.  Now  I'm  engaged  In  my  own  research 
work,  and  I  feel  that  I'm  really  accomplish- 
ing  something.  ^ 

But    the    Important    thing    is    this— I've 

earnM'^T  '''"'  '"  ^^  ^"^PP^  '°'     ^  didn't 
learn  about  entomology  by  reading  a  book 

I^"rned"'l^^'"'""^  '°  ^  ^'^^^'^  councl5!^r 
l^rl  It  ''h  "*  entomology  by  studying  in- 
sects, by  doing  some  of  the  work  of  an 
entomo  ogl^.  i  know  I'll  be  happy  m 
entomology.    I've  done  It. 

^H?r«"°H»'''"'^  ""  ^'''^-  ^*"y  °^  'ny  bellow 
*-Her8    have    found    exciting    careers     and 

?i.T/.T''  ^r^  ^""'^^  valuableTobbfi  ^^a 
skills  through  their  4-H  work.  In  any  event 
we  ye   ail    profited    by   learning   by   actually 

alsini  ^Z\  '"^  *^'  '*'^"^''*y-  ^^^'her  it  be 
raising  cattle  or  electrical  wiring. 

Of  course.  4-H  U  not  simply  learning  cer- 
tain skills  or  deciding  on  tutme  caTeers     ^H 


Appendix 

to  people.  •We  work  with  all  kinds  n  4-H 
and  find  out  how  important  It  is  to  be  able 
to  speak  to  other  people,  to  cooperate  with 
them,  and  to  understand  them.  Demonstra- 
tions and  public  speaking  are  an  Important 
phase  of  4-H  work,  I've  had  opportunities 
to  appear  on  television  and  radio;  I've  talked 
to  garden  clubs  about  Insects;  and  I've  even 
made  a  political  speech  or  two  in  4-H.  All 
In  all,  I  feel  that  I'm  a  much  more  qualified 
speaker  because  of  the  experience  I've  had 
in  4-H, 

Leadership  Is  stressed  in  4-H,  Leadership 
is  the  ability  to  cooperate,  to  use  the  basics 
of  democratic  action.  The  basics  of  democ- 
racy—speaking out  on  by  own  views  voting 
and  making  necessary  compromises— were 
first  experienced  by  me  in  our  local  4-H  club 
4-H  Clubs  have  adult  leaders,  but  we  also 
elect  our  own  officers,  A  knowledge  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  and  knowing  how  to 
conduct  a  business  meeting.  Is  important  to 
any  4-H'er, 

This  basic  knowledge  of  democracy  and 
leadership.  I  believe,  wUl  become  even  more 
valuable  to  me  as  I  gain  the  responslbUltles 
of  citizenship,  a  4-H'er  must  learn  to  un- 
derstand his  fellows.  Whatever  the  project 
whether  It's  a  trip  to  Washington,  D  C  or  a 
conmiunlty  service,  we  must  work  with  oth- 
ers. We  must  understand  our  fellows  and 
work  for  the  good  of  all, 

I  learned  that  this  is  also  true  on  a  na- 
tional  scale.  I  was  one  of  those  fortunate 
enough  to  earn  a  trip  to  Chicago  for  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Club  Congress.  There  I  met  4- 
Hers  from  aU  over  the  nation.  The  fellow 
from  Vermont  may  make  his  living  differ- 
ently, and  the  boy  from  South  Carolina  talks 
differently,  and  the  glri  from  Louisiana  may 
be  a  different  color,  but  I  found  that  we're 
ail  4-H  ers  and  we're  all  Americans.  Basically 
we  aU  want  the  same  things.  A  better  na- 
tion and  better  lives. 

Citizenship  and  patriotism  means  a  litUe 
more  when  one  broadens  his  scope  by  seeing 
this  nation  and  Its  citizens  first  hand  The 
National  Anthem  meant  more  to  me  after 
my  experience  In  Chicago 

To  conclude,  the  most  Important  thing 
4-H  has  offered  me.  or  anyone.  U  a  chal- 
R!!!f «  Our  motto  in  4-H  is  "To  Make  The 

mediocrity.  Our  award  system  is  based  on 
doing  more  than  what  Is  asked.  If  a  4-H'er 
works  With  this  attitude  he  will  find  that  not 
an  the  awards  are  material,  although  the 
matarial  Incentives,  such  as  my  trip  to  Chi! 
cago,  are  well  worth  working  for 
thi  ^t^'„*^^*^  I  ^^  better  equipped  to  meet 
the  chaJlenges  of  adult  life  by  having  met 
the  challenge  4-H  has  offered.  And  iTe  had 
a  lot  of  fun  doing  it.— Will  Moore,  Lewlston 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 
Mr.  BURKE.    Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  special  attention  to  the  colorful  and 
patriotic  activity  given  emphasis  each 


August    during    National    Drum    Corps 
Week.    It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine 
a  parade  or  public  event  without   the 
spirited   pageantry   and   stirring   music 
which  are  contributed  by  our  Nation's 
drum  corps.    Yet.  few  of  us  have  stopped 
to   consider  that   an   estimated   3   mU- 
hon  citizens,  both  here  and  In  Canada 
are  donating  their  time  and  abundant- 
energy  to  make  this  enjoyment  possible 
In   my   own   State  of  Massachusetts' 
some  250  corps  are  offering  young  and 
old  alike  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  wholesome  and  Invigorating  ac- 
tivity as  they  contribute  to  the  public 
spmt.    The  worid  open  championship  at 
Lynn.  Mass..  is  one  of  60  outstanding 
competitions  held,  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, offering  incentive  and  experience 
to  the  members  of  America's  numerous 
corps. 

The  week  of  August  20  through  27 
designated  this  year  as  "National  Drum' 
Corps  Week,"  Is  of  special  Interest  and 
significance  to  all  Involved  in  the  effort 
of  our  drum  corps.  During  this  week 
three  spectacular  displays  of  drum  corps 
training  and  discipline  will  be  on  exhibi- 
tion.  Following  a  drum  and  bugle  pa- 
rade down  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
Xf  '^•'J!  £'  Foreign  Wars  wlU  sponsor 
the  glittering   "Million  Dollar  Pageant 

o  n^n^^'^fu  ^"  "^^^^^y  ^^^y  ^''th  more  than 
8,000  enthusiastic  participants.    During 
the  same  week  the  national  jubilee  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  noted  New   York 
Kingsmen.    And.  as  the  week  of  festivi- 
ties draws  to  a  close  in  New  York    the 
Nation's  Capital  will  be  opening  its  doors 
to  the  national  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  "The  Parade  of  Cham- 
pions,'' the  grand  finale  of  Its  national 
competition     for     the    uniform     group 
contest.     Approximately  10,000  are  ex- 
pected to  participate.     My  own  district 
in  Massachusetts  will  be  honorably  rep- 
resented by  the  worid  champion  Debon- 
naires   Drum   and  Bugle   Corps,     This 
distinguished  group  also  holds  our  State 
t  tie   as  Mayflower  Circuit  Champions, 
While  In  Washington  for  the  national 
competition,  they  will  be  performing  on 
the   House   steps   of   the   Capitol   from 
1  p.m.  until  1:30  p.m.,  on  Friday    Au- 
gust 26.    I  would  like  to  extend  a  per- 
sonal invitation  to  you  all  to  stop  bv 
and  hear  this  fine  group. 

The  popularity  of  the  drum  corps  in 
America  has  seen  a  revival  In  the  last 
several    decades.    The    fife    and    drum 
were  used  for  several  centuries  In  this 
country  and  throughout  the  worid  for 
signals   and   military  music   as   armies 
went  into  battle.    Our  American  Rev- 
olution began  when  the  drummer   Wil- 
liam Dinman,  beat  the  call  "To  Arms" 
on    Lexington    Common.    As    late    as 
World  War  I,  drum  signals  were  still 
officially  prescribed  In  military  manuals 
But^  gradually,  this  remnant  of  an  In- 
spiring part  of  American  history   was 
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replaced  by  more  modern  means  of 
communication.  The  drum  corps  were 
no  longer  a  military  expedient,  but  they 
became.  Instead,  a  vivid,  living  part  of 
our  heritage,  a  part  which  offers  its  par- 
ticipants enjoyment,  a  feeling  of  worth, 
and  an  Invaluable  opporttinity  for  char- 
acter growth. 

To  qualify  for  one  of  today's  units,  our 
yoimg  people  must  be  willing  to  acquire 
a  keen  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
both  to  themselves  and  others.  They 
must  learn  the  Importance  of  coopera- 
tion, self -discipline  and  reliabiltiy.  qual- 
ities which  are  badly  needed  in  a  country 
with  a  rising  rate  of  juvenile  crime. 
And,  the  precision  drills  and  group 
training  demands  the  proper  respect  for 
superiors. 

In  return  the  drum  corps  offers  its 
members  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and 
pride.  It  offers  the  opportunity  to  learn 
music  and  to  share  Its  enjoyment  with 
others.  It  offers  them,  through  the  nu- 
merous public  performances  and  com- 
petitions, an  Invaluable  training  ground 
for  the  development  and  poise  and  self- 
confldence.  It  offers  them,  also,  a 
chance  for  travel  and  that  Important 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  group. 

The  American  Legion,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  other  private  groups 
and  individuals,  who  have  made  the 
financing  of  the  corps  possible  and  who 
have  given  of  their  time,  effort  and  in- 
terest to  promote  them,  are  to  be  com- 
mended, also,  this  week  for  their  very 
valuable  service  as  we  pay  special  recog- 
nition to  the  fine  men  and  women  com- 
prising our  Nation  s  drum  corps. 

As  we  observe  National  Drum  Corps 
Week,  It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  thousands  cooperating 
together  to  give  added  vitality,  patriot- 
Ism,  and  enthusiasm  to  our  national  life. 
The  spirit  of  the  drum  corps  Is  conta- 
gious and  the  lives  of  all  of  as  are  richer 
because  of  it. 


Old  Settler's  Day  at  Hillsboro,  III. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  10.  1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Au£\ist  24  and  25  the  good  people  of 
HUlsboro,  m.,  are  observing  Old  Settler's 
Day.  I  believe  that  this  great  historic 
occasion  should  be  recognized  by  this 
body. 

Hillsboro  was  established  as  the 
county  seat  of  Montgomery  County  in 
1821.  In  1883.  2  days  were  set  aside  to 
trrijag  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
town  together  and  honor  Its  past.  This 
celebration  traditionally  held  on  the  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  August  has 
I>ecome  a  truly  slgmftcant  occasion  for 
the  pe(9le  of  Hillsboro. 

The  Old  Settler's  celebration  pays 
tribute  to  the  senior  citizens  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  town.  How- 
ever, the  citizens  of  this  community, 


fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
laurels  of  the  past  alone  do  not  entitle 
them  to  the  keys  of  the  future,  are  mak- 
ing plains  and  improvements  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  city. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  Old  Settler's  celebration  that  has 
grown  to  be  so  much  a  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hillsboro,  111. 


Arizona  Baby  Favors  Hawaiian  Poi  Diet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    H.WV.MI 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
newcomers  and  returning  visitors  to 
Hawaii  will  consider  poi  as  one  of  the 
islands'  charms.  But  this  bland,  paste- 
like Hawaiian  food,  made  from  the 
potatolike  root  of  the  tropical  taro 
plant,  is  the  lifcsaving  food  for  an  in- 
fant in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Teresa  Mary  Morrison.  10-month-old 
daughter  of  Police  SKt.  and  Mrs.  Jen'y 
Morrison,  has  a  digestive  concMtion  that 
causes  her  to  spitup  all  other  food.  She 
had  been  hospitalized  three  times  and 
was  rapidly  losmi;  weight  at  the  age  of  4 
months  when  poi  was  tried  on  her.  It 
stayed  down,  and.  mixed  with  generous 
do.ses  of  vitamins,  it  is  still  the  only  food 
that  she  is  able  to  digest.  Teresa  now 
weighs  more  than  15  pounds  and  eats  poi 
four  times  a  day. 

Tills  interestinL,'  story  about  poi  as  a 
study  by  nutrition  experts  at  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii.  Indeed,  poi  may  now  be 
listed  as  one  of  Hawaii's  many  charms. 
I  am  positive  the  Jerry  Morrisons  cf 
Arizona  will  agree  with  me. 

This  interestnig  story  about  poi  as  a 
new  baby  food  discovery  first  appeared  in 
the  July  25  i.ssue  of  the  Tucson,  Ariz., 
Daily  Citizen  ujider  the  byline  of  Don 
Scheliie.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  August 
1,  1966.  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin. I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  August 
1  article  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sio.N.u,  Record: 

Pol    SA\Ti3>    Hes    Lite 

The  following  appeared  in  the  July  25  is- 
fue  of   the    Tue.-son    lA7~i::ona)    Daily   Citiceil 
under  the  bt/hne  of  Don  Scheliie. 
(By  Don   Schcllte) 

Pol  is  a  bland  Hawaiian  food  nnade  from 
the  roots  of  the  tropical  plant,  taro. 

In  appearance  and  con.cl.stency.  It  Is  not 
unlike  library  paste,  and  there  Are  those  who 
will  K?U  you  It  tastes  like  library  paste,  too. 

But  for  one  Tucson  desert  baby,  this  tradi- 
tional island  fare  is  breakia.3t,  lunch  and 
dinner  every  day,  with  at  least  one  betwecn- 
meals  snack  thrown  in  fi>r  good  measure. 

Teresa  Mary  Morrison  is  the  daughter  of 
Police  Sergeant  and  Mrs,  Jerry  Morrison,  of 
5031  E  Baker  St  Blue  of  eye.  she  ha£  blonde 
hair  with  a  strong  tendency  to  curl  ajid  has 
Inherited  the  happy  disposition  of  her  Irish 
cop  father. 

Until  she  was  a  little  over  4  months  old 
she  was  a  heaJthy.  normal  baby. 

Then  the  S.rouble  started. 

Teresa  Mary  took  to  spitting  up  her  food. 
An  of  it. 


A  thorough  ofiBce  examination  by  the  fam- 
ily pediatrician  revealed  no  explanation  for 
the  difficulty. 

"Working  with  the  doctor,"  Morrison  ex- 
plained, "we  tried  every  formula,  every  baby 
food.  In  the  book."    And  plenty  that  weren't. 

Nothing  stayed  down.  "It  got  so  we  wore 
raincoats  when  we  fed  Teresa."  Moi-rison  said. 
"We  got  to  calling  her  Wyatt  Urp,  only  it 
wasn't  funny." 

Try  goat's  milk,  the  doctor  suggested.  They 
did.  but  it  came  up  as  fast  as  everything  else 
they  tried. 

As  might  be  expected,  Teresa's  weight  ^be- 
£;an  to  drop.  At  the  time  the  trouble  began 
she  had  weighed  a  chunky  13 1 2  pounds. 
Then  the  ounces  started  dropping  away 
steadily. 

HOSPITALIZED     THREE     TIMES 

Three  times  the  baby  was  hospitalized; 
twice  at  St.  Joseph's  and  once  at  Children's 
HospitAl  at  Los  Angeles.  She  was  nourished 
through  tubes  and  needles  and  given  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  tests  and  endless  examina- 
tions by  specialists  of  every  kind. 

"Doctors  here  and  in  California  found  her 
in  excellent  health,"  Morrison  said.  "She 
was  normal  in  every  respect — except  for  the 
spitting  up." 

The  father  said  doctors  told  them  there 
was  no  physical  reason  for  the  problem. 
Thpy  said  it  was  a  rare — but  not  unknown — 
digestive  difficulty. 

The  Morrisons  continued  to  try  every  food 
Imaginable.  But  everything  Teresii  ate  came 
right  back  up  and  her  weight  continued  to 
drop.  At  one  point  it  was  some  ounces  under 
11  pounds. 

That's  when  Operation  Pol  got  under  way. 

A    FRIEND    SUCCESTEB    IT 

".A  friend  called  us  long  distance  and  .sug- 
gested it,"  the  father  said.  "It  sounded  far- 
fetched, but  we  were  willing  to  try  anything," 

He  found  a  Jar  of  it  at  a  store  here  that 
specializes  in  gourmet  foods. 

So  Teresa  ate  her  first  Hawaiian  meal.  Ate 
it,  and  kept  it  down. 

Those  few  stores  here  that  stocked  poi  ex- 
perienced a  run  on  the  product  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  the  supply  in  Tucson  w.as  ex- 
hausted. Merchants  reordered  ajid  were 
promised  quick  delivery. 

But  Teresa  was  eating  a  pound  of  the 
sticky  stuff  each  day.  and  the  Morrisons'  re- 
serve stock  dwindled  to  a  Jar  or  two. 

The  police  sergeant  tried  everywhere  to 
find  more.  Word  of  his  search  spread  around 
town. 

Joe  Kawila,  the  bartender  who  whips  up 
exotic  Polynesian  drinks  at  Kon  Tiki  and 
Pago  Pago  heard  about  the  search.  He  called 
the  poUce  department  and  asked  lor  the 
"sergeant  whose  baby  needs  poi." 

Kawila  had  secured  three  pounds  of  fresh 
frozen  poi — "better  than  the  stufi  In  Jars"— 
and  knew  how  to  get  more.  The  bartender 
put  Morrison  In  touch  with  Tooley  &  Sons, 
a  wholesale  produce  firm  here  that  can  de- 
liver a  24-pound  case  of  fresh  frozen  poi  In 
less  than  a«week. 

Other  Tucsonlans  heard  about  the  problean 
of  the  poi  supply  and  called  the  MorrlsoM 
with  Information  about  where  some  might 
be  avaUable. 

■When  Mrs.  Kendall  Bedient,  a  member  of 
the  police  department,  heard  about  the  situ- 
ation, she  called  her  brother,  who  was  flying 
In  from  Hawaii,  'When  he  stepped  off  the 
plane  he  carried  a  4-pound  package  of  fresh 
poi  for  Teresa. 

The  baby  Is  doing  well  now.  At  10  month* 
her  weight  Is  better  than  15  potinds. 

She  eats  her  poi — laced  with  strong  doaes 
of  vitamins — four  times  a  day. 

SOMS    FOODS    ARE    ADDJ3) 

Regularly  the  Morrisons  attempt  to  add 
new  things  to  Teresa's  diet.  A  few  tlmea 
she's  kept  down  a  measure  of  papaya  Juice 
mixed  with  poi,  and  several  times  has  fared 
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well  with  strained  meat  blended  with  the  old 
standby. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  has  become  ex- 
tremely Interested  in  the  case.  Nutrition 
experts  there  have  been  corresponding  with 
the  Morrisons  and  ask  to  be  kept  Informed 
of  the  Infant's  progress. 

And  the  parents,  needless  to  say  are  re- 
lieved—and thankful. 

"We  aren't  calling  Teresa  Wyatt  Urp  any- 
more." Morrison  said  with  a  grin.  "Now  I 
suppose  we'll  have  to  come  up  with  some 
sort  of  a  Hawaiian  nickname  for  her 


French  Guiana:   A  New  "In"  Place  for 
Russian  Missile  Launchers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

^ON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  10,  1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker  a  re- 
port  of   particular    importance   to   the 
United  States,  by  Richard  Lewis  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  August  7    1966 
discusses  the  possibilities  of  the  'estab- 
lishment   by    the    Russians    of   rocket- 
launchmg  facilities  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, as  a  result  of  the  French-Soviet 
agreement   on   space   exploration     Mr 
Lewis  speculates  on  the  Implications  that 
the  French  launching  site  may  have  for 
the   security    of   the   hemisphere   as   a 
whole  and  of  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular.   Considering    the    acute    prob- 
lems that  have  developed  between  France 
and    the    United    States-with    which 
President  Johnson  has  not  yet  come  to 
grips— the  question  is  obviously  an  Im- 
portant one. 

This  report  is  timely  and  merits  se- 
rious attention  and  I  Insert  it  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

French    Gotana:    A   New    "In"    Pl..ce    for 

RUSSIAN  MissiLK  Launchers? 

(By  Richard  Lewis) 

on^^ni'*   '^^^'"'^   °^   ^^"^   Franco-Soviet   deal 

public,   American   space   experts   concede   It 

has  opened  the  door  for  Russian  mlssllemen 

to  reestablish  rocket  launching  faciU tie^ln 

the  Western  Hemisphere.  ^<*"U"es  in 

This    time,    the   scene    would    be   French 

Guiana    on    the    northeast    coast    of    S^uth 

?r^m  wt,  1'°^''  "'""^  '""^^  south   of  ^uba 

ln^63  "'*"  rocketeers  were  evicted 

ln^t''hrL*'.K°"'^'^*'"^  *  """^^^t  '■'^nee  there 
Sue  Ocear  "'"^^  ^""^  °^'^'-^-^^'>«  ^^« 

equator,  making  it  ideal  for  launching  sat! 

about   aS'^mT"'^  '""^  equatorial  orb°f,  ^d 
about  30  miles  from  the  city  of  Cayenne 

SnTolS^s^rnd^:^  ^''^^  -^amous^pen"^- 

thriu^t?.^  \^''^  '"''^^^  ^^^  U«it«l  states, 
and  thP^v^  ^^^"^  Research  Organization 
and  the  European  Launcher  Development 
Organization  to  use  the  Guiana  range  in 
^ZZZ°'  '"^t  """'^^  3^*t««'  the  in  ftatlon 
rancTngruTbe^fpL-f  ^^^"-  ^^^  --" 
The  first  section  of  the  range,  which  Is  12 

o^  "ed'Tn  19^  Tn'  ?,-"- '-^  ^  1^  be 
Hc.iea  in  1968.  when  the  French  ext>ect  to 


Space  officials  assume  that  the  space  agree- 
ment   signed    by    French    Foreign    Minister 
Maurice  Couve  de   Murvllle  and   Andrei   A 
Gromyko,  Soviet  minister  of  foreign  affairs' 
contemplates    Russian    use    of    the    facility' 
However,  spokesmen  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and   the 
State   Department's   space   "desk"   say   they 
have  not  seen  any  details  of  this  agreement 
Dr    Daniel  Frerejacques,  French  sclentmc 
attache    In    Washington,    said    that    both 
ELDO  and  NASA  had  been  invited  to  launch 
their  own  rockets  from  Guiana.    The  French 
expected  that  NASA  would  pay  the  cost  of  its 
own  service  towers  and   launch   control   fa- 
cilities If  Prance  provided  the  pads,  he  said 
Asked    If   a   similar   Invitation    had    been 
extended  to  Russia,  Frerejacques  said  it  had 
not.      The     Russians     have    not    requested 
launch   facilities,   he   said,   and   further    he 
doubted  that  they  would. 

A^ked  what  his  governments  policy  would 
be  If  the  Soviets  should  request  the  same 
rocket  launch  privileges  as  NASA  and  ELDO 
Frerejacques  said  this  would  require  a  de- 
cision at  the  highest  government  level 

Prom  a  military  point  of  view,  the  Guiana 
range  would  open  a  missile  corridor  to  the 
soft  underbelly  of  the  United  States  early 
warning  systems.  Except  for  surveillance 
apparatus  by  the  U.S.  Southern  Command 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  main  elec- 
tronic pickets  of  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command  look  north,  to  the  Arctic 
So  far,  there  Is  no  official  concern  In  this 
country  that  Prence  would  allow  Russia  to 

Unit?/s^"r^  '^^'^'^  ^  "-  ^^-t-  ^^ 

The   French   have   described   the   Guiana 

range  specifically  as  a  space  research  launch 

r'^n  ''m".?'  ''""'  *"«*  °P*'-*^  by  Frunce^ 
Centre  National  d 'Etudes  Spatlalea,  or  space 
study  center.  It  wlU  replace  the  flLn- 
magiau-  proving  grounds  in  the  Sahara 
Which  Prance  must  evacuate  by  mid-las'? 
under  an  agreement  with  Algeria 

Consequently,  it  Is  assumed  In  NASA  that 
any  rockets  the  Russians  taie  to  GuW 
proTct..''  ""'"""^  ^'"  peaceful  ""^l^: 
Speculatively,  however.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  Soviet  sateUlt*  lau^h 
vehicles  are  missiles.  Just  a^  are  U.S  Thor 
Atlas,  and  Titan  rocket*.  Further.  It  Is  S^J 
ikely  that  the  Russians  would  a^low  t^r 
arger  space  carriers,  which  are  sec«r  to  be 
launched  by  French  crews. 

Since  Prance  has  invited  the  United  States 
IZeToT-  ''  ^^"•'^  ^--'^  ^eep^Ru^r^ 

bar^^.l°?^LgrS^s^[irf".fmVura  '^^ 
allowing  other  nations  to  use  only  PrS 
space  carriers  launched  by  French  ^cr^s  to 
put   their  satellites   In  orbit.    No  such   re- 

the  umtlTir.""*'  °"*  '"  *^«  Invitation  to 
the    United    States,    and    no    one    who   has 

anf  n'th'l',?'"^'  ^ '""^'^  belle'ves  there  t^ 

W^    Franco-Russian  space  agreement. 

In  fact,  such  a  restriction  would  make  the 

Guiana    port    useless    to    the    Russian^    for 

the'^en'p^^^'  "'^'^^  ^^"^  "'^'y  ^P'^^  launcher 
the  French  have  developed  Is  the  Dlamant 

V,  Jk  f   *'h''««-s'-age   rocket  standing   62   feet 

high  Is  capable  only  of  lofting  a  175-pound 

payload  into  low  Earth  orbit     Its  pSd 

capability  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  US 

Scout  rocket,  smallest  space  launcher  m  the 

American  inventory. 

thf'i^'f  ,^^""e8  have  been  heavy  since 
laun^iH'''^"^"^  ^^^  "P^«  ^^e.  Sputnik  I, 
^^^,^w  ^"^'^  ''"'''  y^*"^  *8°'  ■weighed  185 
pounds-nine  pounds  more  than  Dlamant's 
present  payload.  On  the  other  hand  "  ?he 
French  allowed  the  Russians  to  haul  big 
rockets   to   Guinea,    It    would    undoubted  y 

wor^^Lf^^"^  *''^*°'»  '"^  *»^«  Western 
world  and  In  Europe. 

Speculation  about  the  Franco-Soviet 
?fr.^h^"*  Ih  South  American  Journals  has 
touched  on  this  problem.    So  far.  French 
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space  experts  nave  been  able  to  say  only  that 
he    conditions    of    sharing    Guiana    space 
faciUlies  With  any  nation  would  be  the  sub- 
Ject  of  a  special  agreement  with  each  one 

The  official  French-soviet  declaration  on 
the  matter  Issued  June  30  states  only  that 
the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  signed  a  co- 
operation agreement  for  the  study  and  ex- 
ploiuuion  for  space  for  peaceful  ends  as  well 
as  an  agreement  on  sclentiflc,  technical  and 
economic  co-operation." 

PmYin'^f  ^"^"^J"-  ^e^eement.  the  Russians 
could  launch  French  satellites  from  space- 
ports in  Central  Asia  or  use  launch  faclU- 
ties  on  French  soil. 

So  far,  American  space  experts  have  been 
content  to  wait  and  see  what  happens 

Scientifically,  the  Guiana  facility  offers 
several  advantages  as  a  launch  site.  One 
s  that  the  Earth's  rotation  provides  addi- 
tional boost  to  a  satellite  on  an  easterly 
launch,  as  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

So  far.  the  possibility  that  the  Russians 
might  sneak  missiles  back  across  the  At- 
Pr'^n^  T''"  ^^"^'^  ^P^<^"»  agreement  with 
NASA  °°^    ''^'^^    "^'"'^^    concern    in 

No  one  in  the  agency  is  anxious  to  specu- 

vaI/"""^    ''   ""   ^^^^   P"''^^   'n    tune "   as 
NASA  people  are  fond  of  saying. 

It  may  be  that  American  space  officials  are 
hesitant  to  raise  questions  publicly  that 
might  irritate  the  sensitivities  of  the  French 
government  and  abrade  already  tout 
relations.  •' 

But  these  questions  are  being  raised  pri- 
vately. So  far,  no  answers  have  been  made 
public. 


Nixon's  Candid  Appraisal  of  the  Vietnam 
Buildup 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  In  their  editorial  of 
August  9,  comments  very  favorably  upon 
Dick  Nixon's  latest  assessment  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam.  The  President  con- 
tinues to  disavow  the  reports  that  his 
military  advisers  are  asking  for  a  bigger 
commitment  of  troops  and  materiel  for 
the  Vietnam  conflict  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  any  foreseeable  end  to  the 
hostilities  there. 

True,  Dick  Nixon  can  be  an  artful  po- 
litical partisan,  but  he  has  always  been 
responsible  In  his  criticism  and  In  his 
assessment  of  our  situaUon  abroad  He 
ha^  j'ust  as  gcxxl  a  grasp  of  the  world 
situation  today,  with  all  his  traveling  and 
contacts,  as  he  did  when  he  served  with 
such  distinction  as  our  Vice  President 

^aI^^^J  Z^  ^^^'  ^^  «^<^d  appraisals 
and  forthright  statements  are  In  marked 
contrast  to  what  little  we  can  glean  from 
our  President's  lugubrious  foreign  policy 
statements. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  aforementioned  editorial 
be  reprinted  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
■Vietnam  BuiLDtrp 

Richard  M.  Nixon  has  been  accused  of  play- 
ing some  kind  of  political  game  In  advocating 
the  commitment  of  more  troops  and  more  alr- 
power  to  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  But  the  fact 
seems  to  be  quite  to  the  contrary 
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Klxon  Duule  his  Btat«mient«  u  he  was  leav- 
Ing  Saigon  after  meetlngB  there  with  our  high 
echelon  mlUtary  and  diplomatic  leaders.  Un- 
doubtedly hla  conuBents  were  a  reflection  of 
their  views. 

The  former  vice  preeldent  called  for  a  "sub- 
stantial" Increase  In  American  ground  forces 
and  Intensified  bombing  in  the  North.  He 
apparently  bad  In  mind  an  increase  In  Ameri- 
can forces  to  around  600,000  men.  He 
thought  that  this,  with  heavier  bombing. 
could  bring  a  military  conclusion  within  two 
or  perhaps  three  years.  Without  this  greater 
effort,  he  seemed  to  think  the  war  might 
drag  on  for  10  to  20  years,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  American  military  command- 
ers, by  Bfarshal  Ky  and  even  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Nixon  said  he  understood  the  difBculttes 
confronting  the  President  In  such  a  call-up, 
and  added  that  no  President  could  make  this 
decision  "in  a  political  vacuum.  Unless  the 
American  people  support  such  a  decision  It 
would  be  self-defeating.  It  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  be  united  In  this  struggle. 
Further  debate  as  to  our  goal  and  objective 
In  Viet  Nam  can  only  delay  the  end  of  the 
war,  can  only  encourage  the  enemy." 

As  far  aa  we  can  see,  there  is  no  partisan 
political  gimmick  In  any  of  this.  On  the 
contrary,  coming  from  one  of  the  two  front- 
running  Republican  presidential  aspirants,  it 
could  be  helpful  to  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

The  President,  for  understandable  reasons, 
has  not  publicly  mentioned  any  figure  for  the 
eventual  size  of  the  Amerlcaxi  commitment  In 
Viet  Nam,  and  there  has  been  considerable 
equivocating  in  the  Pentagon  as  to  the  prob- 
able duration  of  the  war.  One  reason  for  this 
probably  is  that  no  one  knows  the  precise 
answers. 

ItjSeems  perfectly  evident,  however,  that 
the  iunerlcan  buUdup  will  continue,  and  may 
very  well  reach  500.000.  Nor  does  an  early 
end  to  the  war  appear  likely.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  to  us  that  the  Nixon 
statements  were  those  of  a  responsible  Amer- 
ican, not  the  comments  of  a  partisan  nlt- 
plcker. 


Great  Society  Fucal  Policiei  Trigger  Cur- 
rcBt  Labor-MaaagemeBt  Difficulty 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY  j 

OF   80T;TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent &lrllne  strike  and  the  possible  Inter- 
vention by  Congress  in  this  dispute  point 
the  finger  of  blame  at  the  actual  root 
of  the  trouble  which  is  the  Great  So- 
ciety's unwise  fiscal  policy. 

Inflation,  skyrocketing  Government 
vending  and  a  3.5  percent  jump  in  the 
cost  of  living  In  the  past  year  are  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  American 
public  Is  now  inconvenienced  by  the 
strike. 

No  one  can  realy  blame  American 
labor  for  their  fear  that  any  contractual 
gains  will  only  be  lost  In  the  galloping 
Inflation.  And  no  one  can  really  blame 
business  which  is  feeling  the  pinch  re- 
sulting from  inflation. 

More  than  likely  Congress  will  act  this 
week,  but  the  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty 
will  remain.  Administration -fostered 
Inflation  will  continue  to  hamper  both 
business  and  lalwr. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1966 

The  House  In  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  un- 
der consideration  the  bill  (HR.  14765)  to 
assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and 
State  Jury  selection  and  service,  to  facilitate 
the  desegregation  of  public  etiucation  and 
other  public  facilities,  to  provide  Judicial  re- 
lief again.ct  dlscnminati^ry  litnising  prac- 
tices, to  prescribe  penaltle.s  fur  certain  acts 
of  violence  or  intimid.ition,  anjl  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
vote  for  the  1966  Civil  Riglits  Act  al- 
though I  am  concerned  and  disappointed 
that  title  IV  of  the  bill  has  been  amend- 
ed to  eliminate  larce  arca.s  of  housing 
from  its  provisions,  and  although  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  to  title  V  in- 
troduced by  the  gentlemen  from  Florida 
represents  an  unfortunate  response  to  an 
imfortunate  situation. 

However.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  this  legisla- 
tion, and  particularly  title  IV,  is  of  the 
greatest  of  significance  for  millions  of 
Americans  whose  rights  it  assures  and 
protects.  And.  importantly,  it  also  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  those  who  follow  us. 

For,  by  1975,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  jump  to  almost  223 
million,  a  rise  from  present  levels  of 
about  25  million  citizens,  equal  to  the 
entire  U.S.  population  in  the  immediate 
pre-Civil  War  period.  Between  1960  and 
1975,  the  urban  population  alone  will 
skyrocket  from  125  to  171  million.  In 
1975.  there  \\ill  be  roughly  9':;  million 
more  households  in  the  United  States 
than  presently,  and  more  than  20  mil- 
lion new  housing  unites  will  be  built  In 
new  suburban  and  exurban  communities 
which  will  virtually  double  our  Nation's 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  great  question  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  whether  a  large  portion  of  those 
new  people  in  those  new  households,  in 
addition  to  the  current  population,  will 
face  discrimination  in  housing  merely  be- 
cause of  their  skin  color,  rehgion,  or  na- 
tional origin?  How  many  of  those  new- 
people  would  have  to  face  the  stigma 
of  living  in  a  slum  or  a  ghetto  if  we 
do  not  pass  title  IV  of  the  1966  Civil 
Rights  Act — even  in  its  weakened  form 
as  amended? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  the  great- 
est of  ti-agedles  if  the  new  communities 
which  will  explode  across  the  face  of  our 
nation  during  the  next  decade  are  not 
open  to  all  citizens  on  a  free  and  equal 
basis,  as  their  puraes  and  their  tastes 
lead  them.  This  legislation  mandates  a 
national  commitment  to  close  the  door 
once  and  for  all  on  those  backward  few 
among  us  who  would  welcome  only  some 
Americans  into  these  new  cities,  and  who 
would  exclude  by  group  label  millions 
of  other  American  citizens. 

At  last  we  will  have  placed  the  ma- 
jesty of  our  Federal  Government  behind 


the  dream  of  an  open  society  which  wel- 
comes all  Americans  into  free  and  equal 
participation. 


Knoxville  Endorsed  Tax  Sharing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
introduced  legislation— H.R.  10696 — 
which  would  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  return  up  to  5  percent  of  its 
income  to  the  States  to  help  finance  their 
educational  systems.  I  have  been  heart- 
ened by  the  support  the  tax-sharing  con- 
cept has  received  from  educators,  econ- 
omists, Governors,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  local  governments.  Now,  I  am 
hppy  to  include  among  the  support  of 
this  legislative  approach  to  relieving  the 
financial  pinch  on  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments the  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  City 
Council.  I  have  unanimous  consent  that 
a  resolution  adopted  on  June  28.  1966  by 
the  city  coimcil  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

RESOLtmoN  3429 
Resolution    of   the    Council    of   the    City    of 

Knoxville  endorsing  a  proposal  calling  f^r 

the  return  of  a  portion  of  Federal  Income 

ta.x  ftinds   to  local   communities   without 

conditions  as  to  use 

Whereas,  conventional  methods  of  local 
taxation  throughout  the  United  States  and 
specifically  including  Knoxville  and  Knox 
County  are  rapidly  approaching  the  limits  of 
financial  endurance  by  local  taxpayers;  and 

Whereas,  the  1966  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  has  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  President  and  Congress  to 
consider  and  adopt  a  tax  sharing  program 
under  which  a  portion  of  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  will  be  returned  directly  to  local  com- 
munities without  conditions  as  to  use;   and 

Whereas,  such  a  program  will  reduce  the 
need  for  the  ponderous  and  costly  Federal 
bureaucracy  which  currently  operates  to  dis- 
tribute Federal  Funds  to  local  communities 
and  units  of  governnient  through  Federal 
grants;  and 

Whereas,  the  delays  encountered  In 
processing  applications  for  Federal  Funds 
and  in  returning  such  funds  to  Local  Gov- 
ernments would  be  eliminated  to  the  benefit 
of  the  local  taxpayers  from  whom  such  funds 
are  derived;  and 

Whereas,  the  leaders  of  local  units  of  Gov- 
ernment are  In  the  best  position  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  their  OT.n  communities  and 
make  proper  use  of  such  funds;  and 

Whereas,  the  provision  of  Federal  Ptmds 
through  restrictive  and  complicated  Federal 
programs  seriously  encroaches  upon  the  right 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  does  not 
make  the  most  economic  use  ot  the  tax  dol- 
lar, and  does  not  allow  the  most  proper 
management .  of  local  fiscal  affair. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  cotin- 
cil  of  the  city  of  Knoxville: 

Sectiok  1.  That  this  Council  does  hereby 
commit  its  unqualified  endorsement  to  the 
proposal  that  a  percentage  of  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  collected  be  rettirned  to  the 
communities  from  which  It  is  derived,  with- 
out restriction  or  conditions  as  to  the  vee 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  members  of  Congress  rep- 
resenting this  area,  the  Senators  of  the  State 
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of  Tennessee  and  all  candidates  for  these 
offices  In  the  forthcoming  elections  be  fur- 
nished copies  of  this  Resolution,  and  they 
are  hereby  urged  to  support  this  program 
and  to  Introduce  the  appropriate  legislation 
to  implement  its  adoption. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Council  does  further  call 
upon  all  citizens  of  this  community  to  con- 
tact their  elected  Federal  Government  Repre- 
sentatives and  all  candidates  for  such  offices 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  necessfiry  legis- 
lation which  Will  make  it  possible  for  local 
units  of  government  to  effectively  meet  the 
needs  of  their  citizens  and  allow  "the  monev 
now  being  spent  for  administration  of  ex- 
cessively costly  Federal  programs  to  be  used 
economically  and  productivelv  in  the  areas 
from  which  it  was  originally  taken. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this 
Resolution  shall  take  effect  from  and  after 
Its  passage. 

Leonard   R.    Rogers, 
Presiding  Officer  o/  the  Council. 
Ralph   D.   Lonc.mire. 

Kccordcr. 


of  this  bill  affect  a  duplex  or  a  three-  or 
four-family  dwelling. 

The  present  unfortunate  and  explosive 
Issue  of  racial  integration  in  neighbor- 
hoods persuades  me  the  better  public 
policy  would  be  to  strike  the  housing  pro- 
visions from  this  bill,  and  to  remove  the 
Federal  Government  from  an  area  of  at 
best  doubtful  constitutionality.  I  shall 
therefore  vote  to  remove  these  housing 
previsions  from  the  bill  by  supporting  the 
motion  to  recommit.  But  if  that  motion 
to  strike  these  provisions  from  the  bill 
fails,  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  final  passage 
nevertheless,  because  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent foi-m  protects  our  traditional  rights 
of  the  homeowner  in  real  estate  transac- 
tions involving  liis  home. 


Civil  Rights  Act  of   1966 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 
Tuesday.  August  9, 1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  ,  H  R.  14765)  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  Suite  Jurv 
selection  and  seryice.  to  facilitate  the  de- 
segregation of  public  education  and  other 
public  facilities,  to  provide  Judicial  relief 
against  discriminatory  housing  practices,  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intin^dation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.    HUTCHINSON.     Mr.    Chairman 
as  we  bring  this  historic  debate  to  a  close' 
and  WW  the  end-product  of  our  labors,' 
we  will  all  agree  that  it  is  as  complex  a^ 
t  is  controversial.     Made   up  of  eight 
Utles,  the  bill  concerns  Itself  with  issues 
as  diverse  as  the  procedures  for  Federal 
jui-y  selection  and  a  prohibition  against 
assignment  of  children  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  In  the  public  schools.    The  bill 
creates   a   sizable   list   of   new   Federal 
cnmes.  but  among  them  is  an  antlrioting 
statute,  so  needed  in  this  day  of  civil 
strife.    The  bill  places  in  statute  law  ad- 
ditional tools  for  enforcement  in  a  field 
where  there  is  already  an  abundance  of 
remedies  available.     They  need  only  be 
pursued. 

But  complex  and  far-reaching  as  this 
bill  is  the  issue  which  has  captured  pub- 
lic attention  is  open  housing.  A  man's 
home  IS  his  castle  and  he  has  the  high- 
est right  to  do  with  it  and  dispose  of  it  as 
he  chooses,  doing  no  injui-y  to  his  neigh- 
Dor.  The  people  are  greatly  disturbed, 
and  race  riots  plague  our  cities  because 
Of  a  fear  that  right  might  be  destroyed 

In  the  bill's  amended  form  the  right  of 
a  homeowner  to  sell  his  house  to  whom 
he  pleases  has  been  preserved.  He  may 
sen  It  to  whomever  he  chooses,  either  di- 

N^t  Lf  *^''°Hf^  ^  '■^^^  ^^*»te  agent. 
Not  only  may  he  sell  one  dwelling-  he 
may  sell  two  In  a  12  months'  period  with- 
out this  bill's  interference.    Mrs.  Muiihy 

S^v,"'^''^.^  ^^'  boardinghouse,  renting 
to  whom  she  will.    Nor  will  the  stricture! 


SPEECH 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9.  1966 
Tlie  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whf.le 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
con.sideration  the  bill  (H.R.  14765)  to  iUi.sure 
nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State  Jurv 
selection  and  service,  to  facilitate  the  dese.'"- 
regation  of  public  education  and  other  public 
faculties,  to  provide  Judicial  rehef  against 
discriminatory  housing  practices  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  by  this  overwhelming  major- 
ity. I  beUeve  that  the  bUl  that  the 
House  has  today  passed  is  a  better  biU 
after  the  amendments  that  we  have 
made  to  It.  I  received  some  complaints 
about  title  IV  of  tliis  bill  in  it^  original 
form.  Most  of  those  who  objected  stated 
that  they  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
proper  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the 
individual  homeowner  or  resident  apart- 
ment owner  to  sell  or  lease  his  propertv 
to  whomever  he  chose. 

Mr.  Chah-man,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
every  objection  which  my  constituents 
offered  to  this  bill  In  Its  origftial  form 
has  been  met,  and  I  did  not  hear' a  sin-^le 
complaint  from  the  Ninth  District  "of 
Tennessee  concerning  the  bill  as  it 
passed. 

I  am  also  honored  to  join   with  mv 
Democratic  colleagues  from  other  urban 
centers  of  the  South.     The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton],  who  rep- 
resents Nashville;   the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  fMr.  'WeltnerJ,  who  represents 
A,     ^'  ^^^  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Farnsley],  who  represents  Louis- 
vme;  the  gentlemen  from  Florida  [Mr 
PtpPER  and  Mr.  Fascell],  who  represent 
Miami;  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr 
Gibbons  1,  who  represents  Tampa-   the 
gentleman  from   Texas    [Mr.   Brooks) 
who  represents  Beaumont,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez)   who 
represents  San  Antonio. 

I  think  it  significant  that  each  of  these 
centers  of  urban  population  which  I  have 
mentioned  have  been  markedly  free  in 
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recent  years  from  any  large-scale  racial 
disturbance.  They  are  aU  progressive 
expanding  Southern  cities  with  their  eyes 
on  the  future.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  number  Memphis  in  this  group.  Mem- 
phis has  not  had  racial  violence  or  large- 
scale  strife,  and  I  am  convinced  that  one 
of  the  reasons  is  because  of  constructive 
legislation  such  as  this  passed  todav 

The  difference  between  this  list  of 
southern  cities  is  underlined  when  it  is 
compared  with  southern  cities  that  are 
not  on  the  list:  Birmingham.  Jackson 
Selma,  St.  Petersburg,  Little  Rock,  and 
many  others. 

Mi-^  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  gain 
anything  by  prctcnding  that  problems  do 
not  exist  in  the  fields  of  jury  selection 
housing  and  violence  against  civil  nght^ 
workers.  It  is  simply  unrealistic  and  un- 
constiuctive  to  ignore  these  problems  to 
believe  that  they  will  disappear  or  to  fail 
to  act  against  them. 

There  is  another  critical  problem 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  meet  That 
is  the  ever-,growing  violence  which  racks 
the  great  cities  of  the  North,  East,  and 
West  This  amended  bill  meets  this 
threat  in  two  ways.  First  there  is  the 
antinotmg  provision  which  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  use  the  facilities  of  in- 
terstate commerce  to  foment  a  riot  The 
second  IS  the  insertion  of  the  word  "law- 
fully in  title  V.  All  races  will  benefit 
from  these  changes. 

Similarly,  an  amendment  has  been 
adopted  In  the  housing  section  to  outlaw 
that  practice  wherein  unscrupulous  peo- 
^ll  Ik°\^'  ^^^  technique  known  as 
blockbusting,"  exploit  both  races  de- 
s  roy  real  estate  values  and  profit  no  one 
but  the  exploiter.  Legislation  in  this 
held  is  long  overdue. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  principle  involved  In  this  legis- 
lation and  that  I  have  voted  for  what  is 
right.  I  predict  that,  when  this  act  be- 
comes law,  our  Nation  will  gain  from  It 
1  believe  that  among  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  the  large,  progressive  ur- 
ban centers  of  the  South 


Economic    Disposal    of    Scrapped    Autos 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 


OF    rENNSYLVANM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  Julv  12  notes 
that  Maryland's  Department  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Affairs  is  seeking  to  build  a 
hshlng  reef,  using  abandoned  cars,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  River  Tlie 
project  is  under  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  which  3  years  ago  ob- 
jected to  such  a  project  on  the  theorv 
that  the  reef  could  be  used  by  enemv 
submarines  as  a  haven  against  detec- 
tion by  radar. 

Because  I  consider  junked  cars  a 
source  of  reusable  material  that  should 
not  be  wasted,  the  Maryland  project— 
If  the  submarine  problem  can  be  over- 
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come — would  seem  to  have  high  utility 
value.  As  the  News  points  out,  fish  are 
attracted  to  reef  and  metal  hulks,  on 
which  plant  life  grows,  so  the  area  would 
have  excellent  potential  for  fishermen. 
Whether  "Old  Devil  Ocean"  would 
permit  its  bed  to  be  used  as  a  resting 
ground  for  autos  is.  of  course,  another 
matter.  In  1962  ofBclals  of  Long  Beach 
Township.  N.J..  in  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  water  from  eating  away  at  the  shore- 
line, dumped  old  cars  into  ocean  crevices 
to  form  a  barrier  and  build  up  sand  dunes 
to  serve  as  a  buffer  against  the  relentless 
waves.  The  Associated  Press  reported 
In  May  of  this  year  that  the  ocean  had 
ripped  apart  the  car  bodies,  rolled  them 
on  the  beach  floor,  and  then  hurled  the 
twisted  metal  back  to  land,  leaving  Long 
Beach  with  hundreds  of  rusty  auto  parts 
In  the  sand  of  its  beaches. 

So  there  may  be  a  question  of  whether 
Chesapeake  Bay.  which  is  capable  of  get- 
ting mighty  rough  at  times  despite  its 
reputation  for  good  living,  would  tolerate 
reefs  of  this  kind.  Meanwhile,  more  and 
more  junk  cars  are  being  piled  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  beauty  of  our  countryside. 
The  count  is  said  to  be  somewhere  be- 
tween 30  and  40  million  at  the  present 
time. 

In  a  radio  editorial.  F.  Geer  Parkinson, 
vice  president  and  station  manager  of 
WRYT  in  Pittsburgh,  has  observed  that 
Permsylvanla  alone  has  850  auto  grave- 
yards and  that  cars  are  being  junked  in 
the  State  at  the  rate  of  400.000  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  proposed  that 
1  percent  of  the  auto  excise  tax  be  used 
to  dispose  of  auto  junkyards,  with  at 
least  half  of  the  income  to  be  put  Into 
research  to  determine  whether  the  cars 
have  further  economic  value.  Of  course. 
that  recommendation  came  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  supported  re- 
duction of  the  excise  tax.  a  cherished 
objective  that  proved  to  be  short-lived 
In  view  of  the  Federal  Governments 
penchant  for  extravagance.  But  had  a 
portion  of  the  tax  been  applied  for  the 
purpose  I  suggested.  I  feel  sure  that  we 
would  be  much  further  along  the  way 
toward  a  solution  of  the  junked  auto 
problem. 

We  are  encouraged  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  report  of  progress  in  its  research 
effort  sdmed  at  utilizing  scrapped  auto- 
mobiles. Pilot  plant  studies  have  proved 
the  feasibility  of  utilizing  low-grade 
steel  scrap,  especially  metal  from  old 
cars,  which  can  be  roasted  with  norunag- 
netlc  taconlte  to  produce  a  magnetic 
Iron-bearing  compound  that  can  easily 
be  processed  with  conventional  tech- 
niques to  make  a  desirable  blast-furnace 
feed. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  process, 
according  to  the  Bureau,  is  that  the  scrap 
itself  is  changed  into  the  same  magnetic 
compound  Into  which  the  ore  is  con- 
verted. This  compoimd.  called  magne- 
tite, is  worth  more  per  ton  than  the  low- 
gnuie  scrap  used  In  the  process.  Hence, 
states  the  Bureau,  the  price  of  the  scrap 
used  adds  nothing  to  the  process  costs, 
because  the  metal  Is  changed  into  a  more 
valuable  substance. 

This  development  Is  promising.  While 
we  may  be  tempted,  in  our  enthusiasm 
for  clearing  out  the  disgraceful  sights 


of  the  many  auto  graveyards  that  deface 
suburbs  and  roadsides,  to  enact  legisla- 
tion for  disposing  of  the  heaps  In  the 
easiest  and  quickest  maimer.  I  feel  that 
Congress  should  watch  closely  what  the 
Bureau  is  doing  before  reaching  any 
drastic  decision.  The  Bureau  is  expected 
to  have  a  demonstration  plant  for  its  ex- 
citing program  in  operation  sometime  in 
1968. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible  to  speed  up  the 
research  and  get  the  demonstration  plant 
going  without  a  2 -year  wait,  then  let's 
get  at  It.  If  E>r.  Hibbard.  eminent  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau,  believes  that  he  can 
step  up  activity  if  more  funds  are  made 
available.  Congress  should  not  hesitate 
to  provide  them.  The  money  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  country  tlirough  increases 
in  land  values  and  utilization  of  mate- 
rials that  are  now  rusting  away. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  all  the  material  that  has 
gone  into  the  making  of  an  automobile. 
We  have  used  irreplaceable  quantities  of 
coal,  iron,  copper,  lead.  zinc,  aluminum, 
and  other  natural  resources  to  build 
these  machines.  If  there  is  an  economic 
way  to  conserve  any  part  of  what  re- 
mains, we  are  obliged  to  make  an  effort 
to  find  it. 

I  was  impressed  with  an  article  by 
George  Zabriskie  in  the  magazine  sec- 
tion of  last  Sunday's  Washington  Star. 
It  describes  an  auto  parts  salvage  busi- 
ness, one  of  whose  owners  is  Steve 
Horvath,  who  came  from  a  family  of 
miners.  Here  is  Mr.  Honath's  ideas 
about  junked  cars'  disposal: 

We  ought  to  find  some  way  to  conserve 
this  material  as  a  resource  for  the  future. 
Today  we  waste  millions  of  tons  of  ferrovis 
nietals  because  of  the  economic  situation, 
and  except  for  big  pieces,  like  radiators, 
nearly  all  of  the  non-ferrous  material  In  an 
old  car  Is  wasted.  All  the  Ideas  for  disposing 
of  old  cars  by  dumping  them  at  -sea,  or  bury- 
ing them  In  levees  are  wrong  because  they 
mean  com.plete  loss  of  the  materials. 

Even  If  we  can't  economically  use  auto- 
motive scrap  now,  we  ought  to  find  some 
way  to  preserve  it  for  future  use.  Our  grand- 
children may  not  need  .automobUea,  but  they 
are  going  to  need  the  nictals  we  are  wasting 
now.  If  the  automobile  Industry  contfnuea 
to  operate  as  a  waste  industry,  our  grand- 
children may  curse  our  memories.  Just  be- 
cause we  live  in  a  time  of  plenty  we  have  no 
excuse   to  condenm   the  future  to  scarcity. 

An  editorial  in  the  June  20  issue  of 
the  Derrick  in  Oil  City -Franklin-Clarion, 
Pa.,  also  contains  interesting  evaluations. 
I  have  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  ; 

Problems  or  Junk  Disposal 

The  problem  of  Junk  disposal  grows  in- 
creasingly severe.  Dumps  are  filling  up 
faster  than  new  ones  can  be  created.  Tin 
cans,  old  bed  springs,  rusty  plpyes,  brokea- 
down  water  heaters  and  the  like  are  burled 
In  land-fills  and  gotten  out  of  sight  in  about 
any   way   poesible 

The  ways  thus  far  utilized  are  plainly  In- 
adequate. This  is  evidenced,  in  particular. 
by  the  difficult  problem  of  the  abandoned 
or  Junked  automobile.  Old  cars  are  bulky, 
and  the  plleup  Is  Increasing  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Some  meafuree  of  the  problem  can  be 
gained  by  i>onderlng  New  York  City's  experi- 
ence last  year.  The  city  auctioned  off  7.800 
"Junkers."  realizing  $134.000 — which  soxinda 
fine  imtU  one  notes  tbat  the  operation  coet 
more   than   (600.000. 

The  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  op- 


poses burial  of  cars  In  old  coal  mines,  swampa 
or  quarries  as  being  a  waste  of  human  re- 
sources. It  is  that.  But  as  the  cars  accumu- 
late, cities  cannot  always  wait  for  ideal 
salvage  methods. 

It  is  evident  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  old  automobiles  would  be  to  convert  them 
into  something  useful.  The  scrap  Industry  Is 
doing  this  to  some  extent.  But  the  machines 
capable  of  turning  cars  Into  high-grade  steel 
are  costly,  and  unless  there  is  assurance  of  a 
steady  market  there  will  not  be  enough  of 
them  in  operation  to  chew  up  the  six  million 
cars  annually  taken  off  the  road. 

One  promising  development  is  news  that 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  working  on  the  scrap 
problem,  and  will  sponsor  a  pilot  plant  for 
conversion  of  scrap  to  magnetic  ore  on  the 
Mesabl  Range  Ln  northern  Minnesota.  Such 
undertakings  offer  the  best  hope  of  attain- 
ing the  ideal  solution,  which  would  be  to 
transform  Junk  disposal  into  Junk  recon- 
version for  useful  purposes. 

Meanwhile  we  are  faced  with  the  ugly 
problem  of  Junkyards  staring  us  In  the  face 
in  many  places  in  this  trl-county  area. 

As  more  cars  go  out  of  existence,  the  Junk- 
yards increase  in  size  and  spread  their  ugli- 
ness. 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  these 
spoilers.  Zoning  la  one  thing;  Irate  public 
reaction  Is  another;  and  shielding  with  treea 
or  man-made  walls  la  another. 


Former  Hawaii  Resident  Active  in 
Thai  Radio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
all  of  America's  combatants  are  found  at 
the  battlefront — many  can  be  found  in 
the  far-off  frontiers  of  foreign  but 
friendly  nations  that  border  Communist 
countries.  One  such  American  combat- 
ant is  a  citizen  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Louis 
Steed,  who  is  making  an  effective  con- 
tribution in  a  distant  and  foreign  land 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Service.  He  is  fighting  an  exciting 
verbal  battle  against  the  Communists  at 
the  northeastern  border  of  Thailand. 

Mr.  Steed  was.  for  3  years,  chief  U.S. 
adviser  to  the  Thai  Government's  radio 
station  in  Khon  Kean,  Thailand.  The 
station  was  established  In  northeast 
Thailand  to  counteract  the  propaganda 
of  Radio  Peking  and  Radio  Hanoi.  The 
strategic  importance  of  the  station  can- 
not be  overemphasized — ^for  radio  is  the 
only  source  of  communication  and  the 
major  source  of  entertainment  for  the 
15,000  hamlets  that  are  scattered  over 
the  countryside.  Coupled  with  this  fact 
is  the  grim  realization,  in  view  of  in- 
creased Red  infiltrations  and  terrorist 
tactics,  that  Thailstnd  may  be  the  Com- 
munists' next  target  in  southeast  Asia. 

Fluent  in  the  Thai  language,  Mr.  Steed 
was  the  only  American  on  the  staff  of  the 
50,000-watt  radio  station.  Formerly  the 
director  of  radio  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  he  was  accompanied  on  his  im- 
portant mission  by  his  wife  and  two 
children.  Now  on  home  leave  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  they  will  return  to  Thailand 
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to  join  a  new  radio  station  that  is  being 
established  in  Sakol  Naknrn.  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  counto'. 

Mr.  Steeds  exciting  account  of  his 
challenging  USIS  mission  in  Thailand 
was  related  to  Reporter  Joe  Arakaki  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  I  now  sub- 
nut  the  July  25  newspaper  article  for 
inclusion  In  the  Congressional  Record: 
Oral  Battle  Against  Red  Insprgency- 
Former  Hawah  Ma.v  Active  in  Thai  Radio 
(By  Joe  Arakaki) 

The  Thai  government  is  waging  an  effec- 
tive campaign  in  combating  Communist  in- 
surgency In  northeast  Thailand,  said  a  former 
director  of  radio  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 

Louis  Steed,  now  a  radio  specialist  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Service,  said  radio  broad- 
casting Is  playing  a  key  role  in  this  effort 

He  and  his  wife  and  two  children  have 
retiirned  to  Hawaii  for  a  six-week  vacation 
and  are  st^-iying  with  Mrs.  Steed's  parents  In 

They  have  been  In  Thailand  six  years. 
While  at  the  University  of  Hawaii    Steed 
Had  roles  in  many  university  and  community 
productions.  ' 

He  served  as  chief  U.S.  adviser  to  a  50.000- 
watt  Thai  government  radio  station  in  Khon 
Kean  for  the  last  three  years.  He  was  the 
only  American  on  the  staff. 

"It  was  established  In  northeast  Thailand 
to  counteract  Radio  Peking  and  Radio 
Hanoi,"  he  explained. 

"We  spent  most  of  the  time  visiting  the 
various  villages,  taping  Interviews  with  vil- 
lagers working  on  various  government  devel- 
opment projects,"  he  said. 

These  interviews  then  were  broadcast  five 
day  a  week. 

Steed  said,  "We  let  the  villagers  tell  their 

nTr.     <:°  ■^^  ''"   '*"'^'  ^^^  government   was 
doing  to  help  them." 

The  initial  "Traveling  Microphone  Pro- 
m^t^time  the  villagers'  voices  were  heard  on 

Radio  is  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tor^ vf""  1^°^^  "^  **^^  vUlagers  scattered 
throughout  some  15.000  hamlets  In  the 
northestern  part  of  the  country 

About  10  million  of  Thailand's  30  million 
population  live  in  this  region 

anrt^^i°i^*^^  "^'^  '"^^"^  °'  Information 
and  entertainment  for  the  villagers,-  Steed 
said.  They  have  no  newspapers  and  the 
roads  are  in  very  poor  shape. 

"Since  we  started  broadcasting,  we  have 
pulled  In  a  lot  of  listeners." 

Although  the  villagers,  most  of  them  farm- 
rSlM    relatively  poor,  they  axe  able  to  afford 

the?e'""'^WH  r\^^°^..-^    ^"'"K   "'^^    «^ 

up  shar?,^^  '"'''■      "^"''^  -^-  ^--  ^°ne 

"We  have  found  the  villagers  very  resnon 

T.n  T  ^"^^«««t--  I  feel  we  Ire  dTg 
an  effective  Job  In  countering  Communist 
propaganda  and  activity  in  thi  re^T" 

IsSVn  t"h°/r ''*'*•  ""^  ^'^'  "^'^^  ^a"^«d 
Viet  Nam  Communists'  list  after  South 

em'tT!!!  '^,°'"'"»»'sts  already  have  started  op- 

*S^l?„^,    ''*u''°'**'^^*    Thailand,"    he    s^ 

Initially,  they  tried  to  win  the  people  ^er 

Se^gXSnt.^'^^  '"^'^"^  "^  ^'•''^  '- 

fnnt^*^^^?.^'^'*'^  ^^^^  "°*  »>ome  much 
fnm^he  said.     "They  have  now  resorted  to 

te^tbeZ  Th  ^^'««i"""ng  village  leaders  and 
teachers,  the  most  influential  villagers 
trrZ.7  ^^  ^'^^^  ^  separate   the  people 
^J^^  provisional  government."  ^ 

Steed  warned  that  the  next  step  would  be 
TwhT't'^"^  "^^^'^  ^^""^•"K  t'Le  pattern 

hT  L.-i^Jv-P^^^  •"  3°"**^  Viet  Nin. 
ei-rn-^  1.^  ^''^^^^  ^^-  t»ie  Communist 
St^  f^'n  neighboring  Lace,  also  huZ- 
nitrated  Into  Thailand. 


"They  are  stirring  up  a  lot  of  trouble,"  he 
said. 

"Through  our  radio  broadcasts,  we  are  tell- 
ing villagers  what  the  government  is  doing 
to  Improve  their  standards  of  living  and  that 
they  would  be  worse  off  under  the  Commu- 
nists. 

When  he  returns  to  Thailand  in  Septem- 
ber, Steed  will  be  assigned  to  another  gov- 
ernment radio  outlet  which  Is  now  being 
established  in  Sakol  Nakorn,  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  country. 

He  said  the  U.S.  Information  Service  wUl 
hire  four  ex-Peace  Corps  volunteers,  who 
had  put  in  two  years  in  Thailand,  to  work 
for  this  radio  station. 

"They  will  be  very  valuable  because  they 
know  the  country,  the  people  and  also  speak 
the  dialect,"  he  said. 

n^l^^-  ^!'°  ''P^"^  ■^•'*'  «"ently,  took  his 
hrst  Thai  Ie-=son  at  the  U.H.  In  1959 

He  went  to  Thailand  in  1960  to  teach  dra- 
matic literature  and  English  at  the  College 
Uie  UsTs°''  '"  ^^''^^°^-    ««  J'-'ter  joln^ 

Tr^'f.""''!^  '^  "'^  former  Winona  Kealallo  of 
KaUhl.     The   Steeds   have   a   boy,   9,  and   a 

Steeds  next  tour  will  be  for  three  yeare. 
in^th  f'^s,  t'  ^°^  ^  challenging  and  exclt- 
!oH,  .  ^  ""'^"^  ^  "^'"^^  for  a  commercial 
radio  station,  I  would  find  it  rather  dull  - 
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Bottled  Ignorance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaj/,  August  10.  1966 

Mr.   MICHEL.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   have 

unanimous   consent    that   the   editorial 

Bottled  Ignorance"  which  appeared  in 

the    Peona    Journal    Star   on    Monday 

August  8,  1966,  appear  at  this  point  in  the 

JtvECORD  : 

Bottled  Ignorance 

icuvuv  .nn'^y  °'V."^"^'y  based  his  political 

.  tm  .  ^  ""1^  dlrecuon  of  the  German  people's 

^■n    on  the  crude  theory  that  If  you  c^uld 

get  a  few  people  U>  tell  each  other^ll^^e 

l^Tr^  .°'T   ""'^   ''''^'   ^^"'   y°"   could  get 
them  to  f.anatically  believe  in  anything 

He  further  figured  that  the  repTuUon 
would  spread,  and  ultimately  he  theorl^ 
and  demonstrated  that  the  endless  repetS 

fanatical  beUef  by  a  whole  society 

This  isn't  supposed  to  happen  however 
in  a  society  where  there  Is  f?«  spj^h  ^d 
open  communication.  »"=^"  <^u 

r,  J^^V''^  ^'■^  ^^^'^^  ^'Sns  that  it  does  hap- 
pen Wherever  a  segment  of  society  is  cut  off 

and'^t*^;"^''  ''''■  ^''*^^'  on«'  f^^  the'^U^ 

brfaks'dow™""''""""   "''^^^   "^^   ^- 

tl^n'^fl'^^']^^^^^-  '"'**  "^^^^  communlca. 
tlon  that  brings  understanding  is  the  col- 
lection Of  trivia  by  Which  we  get  to  k^ 
people  and  how  they  funcOon-not  by^ 
formal  explanation  or  by  being  told  that  It 
Is  this  way  or  that. 

Thus  a  grievance,  real  or  Imagined  festere 
and  grows  Uke  a  cancer  as  the  "clow"  ^^ 
cor^erned  polishes  it  and  rubs  It^d^^ 

-nils  goes  on  until  we  get  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  total  absurdity  that  are  yet 
real  to  those  making  the  claims.  ^ 

A^t-I  H*"!7'  '''^''  ""  ^^^  German*  believed 
Adolf  8   doctrines,   after   pounding  at   theS 

coTvI^on^^^'  ^^•'^-  ^'^  ^'"'-/cheer^^s^ 

The  latest  comes  Ui  the  odd  form  of  the 
people  who  consider  a  10  per  cent  Increase 


In  wages  "non-Inflationary,"  but  protest 
mightily  at  the  "inflatloniy"  incre^a^e  In 
the  pr  ce  of  steel.  It  increases  costs  In  a 
schedule  of  major  appliances  and  such  In 
the  order  not  of  10  per  cent  but  sometimes 
^^"^"^^"'•'^  °^  o'^^  P"  cent-and  les.-=' 
■This  sounds  like  madness,  or  something 
Art  Buchwald  would  ^Tite,  with  his  gift 
for  farce  and  satire. 

Yet.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  so  acted!  ^^ai.t;» 

In  his  case,  of  course,  we  suspect  that  he 
snt  kidding  himself.     His  motives  are  po! 
lltical.  "^ 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
brainwashed  themselves  with  repeated  re- 
assurances and  rising  emotions  to  the  par- 
tisan view  that  anything  labor  does  is  right 
and  anything  management  does  is  ^^Tong— 
and  actually  believe  this  ridiculous  com- 
parison IS  upside  down  from  what  it  ob- 
viously Is  in  plain  arithmetic 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  are  going  to  build 
a  sane,  more  productive,  and  more  progres- 
sive economy  for  all  men  by  pursuing  pXles 
based  on  such  prejudice  and  such  l^oranc? 
If  that  were  all  there  was  to  it,  however 
It  wouldn't   be  nearly  so  bad.     For  we  are 
using  the  "Hitler  method"  more  and  more 
We    tell    ourselves    things   over   and    over 
in    our    own    little   groups    of   all    the   same 
kind    of  people  until  we  believe  it  and  get 
inflamed  about  It-^ubstltuting  passion  and 
proi^e^.     "    "    ^"^"^    examination    of 
And  we  use  another  fascist  technique,  also 
more  and  more,  m  everything  from  labor  ne-' 
gotlations  and  civil  rights  movement  to  at- 
tempts to  influence  foreign  policy— the  tech- 
nique of  raising  hell  in  the  stree"ts,  of  trying 
to  intimidate  and  be  bought  off 

fof'iu^"'''""^  ^^^^''  intimidation  methods 
for  either  reason  or  negotiation  and  sane 
compromise  or  persuasion  or  democracy  is 
the  essence  of  fascist  doctrine.  Communists 
w  I  °l"  "^^  ^  '°*  °^  high-flown  phl- 
^,TJ  r^^""^  ^^'  ^^^''^  admitted  It  straight 
out—but  Communists  have  universally  em- 
ployed the  same  principle  of  stralghtout  In- 
timidation at  home  and  abroad   too 

iJLT^  ^^^  "^^''''^  of  the  Joe  McCarthy 
technique  as  well,  and  precisely  what  was 

w<«f  !.''!?  '*■  ^^  "tempted  ti  use  sen^ 
torlai  privilege  and  senatorial  InvestigaUons 
(not  street  fighting  or  demonstraUons)   for 

H»!,.^!"^.^*  °^  ^^*"  intimidation,  and  he 
dealt  in  threats. 

u  ^L^.^  °'**  method.  Those  who  have  done 
It  in  the  past  have  not  been  very  good  ex- 
arnpies  to  follow.  It's  the  KKK  philosophy. 
It  Is  the  approach  of  the  right-wing  "tele- 
phone terrorists."  " 

+^,!^"^*"^*2'^  repeatedly  shows  us  the  pat- 
tern of  such  a  technique.  It  has  much  suc- 
cess in  the  early  stages.  And,  m  t^e  end 
collapses  around  the  head  of  the  practitioner 
eaA^^n"'fS°°  •"  """P'*  ^**  ^^  predicted  It 
^  t'^n^^  T^  ?^  McCarthy,  for  example. 

As  time  goes  by,  it  becomes  clear  that  no- 
body Is  going  to  be  sure  of  escaping  such 
treatnrient,  and  that  there  Is  no  end  In  sight 
At  that  point,  it  becomes  intolerable       ' 

Mr^«t">,  ^**/^^^^"°'>  ^"^^  to  them,  even 
^m  .  Jk^  "former  friends"  turned  against 
him  as  the  U.S,  Senate  turned  on  him  to 
squelch  such  a  threat,  even  In  a  fellow^en^ 
ator.  as  we  foresaw.  ^^""w  sen 

t-.,^'J^^  nations  of  the  worid  eventually 
turned  on  Adolf  Hitler  each  In  its  own  wav 

f  tS^  ''''  '^°^  "*"'•*•"  "^  "qtie^rh  such 

r^'Jf^;  ^*  ^^'^  ^°°'  ^'^^t  ^as  offered  the 
Communist  power  after  World  War  II  was 
Slammed  shut  across  the  length  of  Eurol^ 

banded  together  In  NATO,  SEATO.  CENTO 
ajQd  such  In  every  part  of  the  globe  because 

^ear  "  """***  ^^^°'"  ^'^' 

t^^.„^°  ^*'*™'  ^'^  ^°^  «P«»t  such  mis- 
takes In  our  own  Internal  affaire? 
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TFX  Troablet 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TXNmssn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  the  floor  of  the  House  time  and 
time  again  to  call  to  my  colleague's  at- 
tention the  iU-conceived  and  scandal- 
ridden  TFX  aircraft  fiasco  in  which 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  rode 
roughshod  over  his  best  advisers  to  grant 
a  $1.5  billion  contract  to  Texas-based 
Gejieral  Dynamics.  Now.  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  has  risen  to  an  unbelievable 
$15  billion  according  to  an  informed 
source.  The  high  cost  of  this  warplane 
Is  fantastic  in  itself,  but  in  additiori 
many  of  the  shortcom.ings  that  were 
originally  pointed  out  by  miliUry  au- 
thorities, aircraft  designers,  reporters 
and  some  of  us  in  Congress  are  coming 
true. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  has  rejected  it. 
The  first  three  Navy  prototypes  were  too 
heavy  to  be  used  on  aircraft  carriers. 
The  whole  TFX  program  has  met  with 
setbacks  and  continued  changes  in 
specifications.  Where  the  experimental 
plane  will  wind  up  is  still  open  to  specula- 
tion. 

The  Nashville  Termessean  in  an  article 
by  Bern  Price  on  August  4  pointed  out 
some  of  the  problems  being  encountered 
by  General  Dynamics.  I  have  unanimous 
consent  that  the  study  be  printed  in  the 
Ai4>endlx  of  the  Record: 

Tkoublks  Put  TFX  ik  a  Spu* 

The  TFX  all-purpose  warplane.  ichich  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara  hoped 
would  save  a  lot  of  money  has  been  a  center 
of  controversy  since  its  inception,  liere's  a 
progress  report  by  an  Associated  Press  writer 
who  has  rtCade  a  close  study  of  the  project. 
(By  Bern  Price) 

Kkw  YoMt. — The  Navy  version  of  the  con- 
trorenlal  TPX  aircraft  Is  12  to  -18  monthfl 
behind  schedule.  Is  coetlng  more  than  esti- 
mated and  may  not  turn  out  to  be  the  all- 
purpoee  aircraft  planned. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Cori>s  already  has  rejected 
the  aircraft,  now  Icnown  aa  the  FlllB.  as  a 
close  air  support  weapon  becaxise  there  are 
no  gun  pods  aboard  It. 

The  first  three  prototypes  of  the  PlllB 
turned  out  to  be  so  vastly  overweight  they 
could  not  be  used  aboard  carriers. 

A  fourth  version  of  the  Navy  model  TFX 
rolled  off  the  assembly  line  In  July.  Builders 
•ay  they  believe  it  will  meet  Navy  specifica- 
tions. 

A  decision  on  whether  the  Navy  will  ac- 
cept the  aircraft  will  be  made  in  December 
•Iter  evaluation  of  a  fifth  model  to  be  turned 
out  this  month. 

On  July  37  Secreitary  of  the  Navy  Paul  H. 
Nltn  Bald  the  PlllB  was  a  weapons  system 
"we  must  make  work."  Nltze  said  the  proj- 
ect was  "one  of  the  most  sensitive  the  Navy 
has  ever  undertalun." 

The  TPX  became  a  center  of  controversy 
In  and  out  of  Congress  when  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  four  times  overrode 
reoommendatlons  of  an  evaluation  board. 

The  boATd  bad  urged  acceptance  of  a  de- 
sign submitted  by  the  Boeing  Co.  of  Seattle. 
MeNarnvm  held  out  for  the  deeign  submitted 
by  General  Dynamics  of  Port  Worth. 

In  defending  his  choice  before  a  Senate 
committee,  McNamara  said  the  General  Dy- 


namics version  promised  greater  "commonal- 
ity." that  is  comimon  parts,  and  purchase  of 
the  all-purpose  air  fr;tnie  would  result  In  a 
saving  of  Jl  billion. 

The  TFX.  or  Fill,  comes  In  two  versions — 
the  "A"  for  the  air  force  and  the  'B"  for 
the  Navy.  General  Dynamics  cl.iims  the  two 
versions  have  85  per  cent  idontlc^il  parts. 

When  the  flrst  protot\'pe  of  the  Air  Force 
version  was  completed  at  Port  Worth  in 
October  1964.  McNamara  siiid : 

"For  the  first  time  in  history-,  we  have  an 
airplane  with  the  range  of  a  transport,  the 
carrying  capacity  and  endurance  of  a  bomber 
and  the  agUity  of  a  flghter-pu.-^ult  plane. 
Its  performance  is  as  versatile  as  its  missions 
are  varied  ' 

With  minor  modifications— a  longer  wing 
and  a  shorter  nose — the  TFX  or  PlllB  was 
to  serve  as  a  carrler-bixsed  plane  for  the  Navy. 

As  matters  now  stand.  Re;ir  Adm.  W.  E. 
Sweeney  told  a  Hc:use  subcommittee  on  ap- 
propriations Last  M.xrch  the  Navy  research 
program  was  rvinnlng  about  .30  per  cent 
higher  than  planned. 

Sweeney  s;ad  overall  research  and  devel- 
opment civsus  had  soared  from  $84  million 
to  .«210  million. 

The  Defense  Department  had  originally 
planned  to  buy  1.704  aircraft,  which  with 
spare  engines  and  spare  parts,  was  to  have 
cost  $7  8  billion. 

A  major  cause  of  delay  !n  developing  the 
FllIB — the  Navy  version — has  been  guidance 
and  control  problems  with  the  Phoenix  air- 
to-air  missile.  Tlie  Navy  envisions  the  plane 
as  primarily  an  Interceptor  armed  with  six 
of  these  missiles. 

Research  costs  on  this  missile  have  climbed 
from  $1.37  million  to  somewhere  near  $240 
million  according  to  Sweeney. 

TTiero  have  been  14  models  of  a  projected 
18  planes  for  the  Air  Force  and  4  models  of  a 
proposed  5  craft  for  the  Navy. 

The  Air  Force  versions  have  flown  1,166 
hours.  .Mr  Force  and  Indvistry  soiirces  say 
the  latest  m'jdel  of  the  aircraft  has  met 
specifications. 

But  the  FlllB  version  may  provoke  re- 
opening of  a  congressional  investigation. 

Prototype  3  of  the  Fll  IB  weinhed  with  fuel 
and  c>rdnanre  somewhere  close  to  78.000 
pounds,  to  close  U}  the  79.000-pound  capacity 
of  elevators  on  8  of  the  15  attaclc  <:arrlers  for 
which  the  FlllB  is  designed. 

This  meant  the  Model  3  versions  would 
have  had  to  be  fueled  and  armed  on  deck, 
thus  reducing  the  carrier  conunander's  op- 
erating flexibility. 

The  Navy  versio.n  of  the  FlllB  is  being 
bulU  by  Grumman  Alrer.aft  Co.  on  Long  Is- 
land under  a  subcontract  with  General 
Dynamics. 

After  an  intensive  weight  reduction  pro- 
gram, Grumman  turned  out  a  slimmed 
down  version  of  the  FlllB  In  July.  It  was 
still  overweight  but  there  had  been  a  com- 
paratively large  improvement. 

Frank  Davis,  president  of  General  Dyna- 
mics' Port  Worth  division,  said  in  an  Inter- 
view he  had  no  doubt  the  late  models  of  the 
FlllB   would   t>e   acceptable   to   the   Navy, 

A.  B  Lemlein,  production  chief  at  Grum- 
man and  an  ex-Marine  fighter  pilot,  said  in 
another    Interview: 

"The  Navy  has  not  test  flown  Model  4.  On 
the  basis  of  the  original  speclflcatlons  and 
the  flrst  three  versions,  there  is  no  question 
but  what  the  Navy  would  not  take  them. 
We  now  think  we  have  one  hell  of  an  aircraft 
and  the  Navy  will  buy  it." 

On  the  basis  of  information  gleaned  from 
a  number  of  sources,  military,  congressional 
and  industrial,  here  is  the  way  the  fourth 
prototype  compares  with  the  original  navy 
specifications:  « 

The  Navy  asked  for  an  empty  weight  of 
39,000  pounds.  The  fourth  prototype  weighs 
43.000  pounds. 

The  Navy  sf>ecified  an  aircraft  which  could 
land  on  a  carrier  anchored  in  a  dead  calm. 


This  requirement  was  changed  by  McNamara 
to  an  arresting  wind — over — deck  require- 
ment of  10  knots  (11.6  miles  per  hour). 

With  its  new  high — lUt  wings.  Model  4 
meets  the  Navy  landing  speed  requirements. 
It  can  land  at  105  knots  although  it  must 
have  an  arresting  wind  of  about  18  knots. 
The  Navy's  current  Jet,  the  Phantom  n  (F-4| 
lands  at  about  132  knots  and  requires  an  ar- 
resting wind  of  32  knots. 

Originally,  the  Navy  asked  for  a  plane 
weighing  50,000  pounds,  fully  fueled  and 
amied.  This  was  later,  uppcd  to  55.000 
pounds.  The  estimate  on  the  Model  4  is 
64.778  pounds,  according  to  one  source.  Lem- 
lein declined  to  say  whether  the  64.778  pound 
figiue  was  accurate.  He  said  that  insofar 
as  he  knew  it  was  classified. 

The  Navy  originally  asked  for  an  aircraft 
which  could  "loiter"  for  three  plus  hours 
750  miles  out  from  the  fleet.  The  range  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  500  miles  and  the 
"loiter"  time  to  less  than  three  hours.  Model 
4  reportedly  can  meet  the  reduced  "loiter" 
and   range  requirements. 

The  aircraft  was  to  have  a  service  ceiling 
of  55,000  feet.  Its  cruising  ceiling  was  to  be 
around  35,000  feet.  The  Model  3  was  never 
taken  to  its  service  ceiling  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  too  overweight.  Grumman  says 
it  believes  the  Model  4  will  meet  require- 
nicTits. 

The  Air  Force  bought  the  Pill  A  as  a  fighter 
bomber.  It  can  carry  48  of  the  new  813- 
pound  bombs.  The  Navy  wanted  the  PlllB 
as  a  missile-armed  Interceptor,  with  a  sec- 
ond:iry  mission  of  fighter-bomber  capable  of 
also  carrying  24  of  the  813  pounders. 

Air  Force  sources  say  the  PllIA  has  met' 
Its  bomb  load  requirements  along  with  speed 
and  range.     None  of  the  Navy  versions  has 
been  fully  tested. 

Although  there  is  no  gun  pod  aboard  the 
FlllB  or  PlllA,  which  has  made  the  PlllB 
unacceptable  to  the  Marines  as  a  close  air 
support  fighter,  Grumman  Insists  a  gun  pod 
can  be  mounted. 

The  Marines  commandant.  Gen.  Wallace  C, 
Greene,  said  the  corps  would  dei>end  on  im- 
proved versions  of  the  Phantom  n. 

The  Fill,  then  known  as  the  TFX,  was 
born  in  the  controversy  generated  by  Mc- 
Namara's  selection  of  General  Djmamics  as 
contractor. 

Boeing  had  proposed  to  build  23  research 
and  development  aircraft  for  $466  million. 
General  Dynamics'  proposal  was  $543  million. 

McNamara  said  the  Boeing  cost  figures 
were  "unrealistic"  and,  besides,  the  General 
Dynamic^  design  promised  higher  common- 
ality. 

There  was  subsequent  testimony  In  1963 
from  a  congressional  accountant  that  Mc- 
Namara told  him  he  based  his  cost  conclu- 
sions on  "rough  Judgments,"  The  account- 
ant also  testified  that  McNamara  had  no 
figures  to  support  his  claim  that  $1  billion 
could  be  saved  with  d  plaie  useful  to  the 
three  services.  ^'  * 

None  of  the  accouSJant's  testimony  was 
ever  disputed  in  any  detail. 

One  of  the  sources  of  greatest  controversy 
Is,  of  course,  costs. 

Davis  and  Lemlein  say  there  now  is  no 
way  to  assess  ultimate  costs  per  unit.  They 
contend  the  unit  costs  can  be  determined 
only  after  a  decision  Is  mode  on  how  many 
aircraft  will  be  built. 

The  Pentagon  has  announced  a  plane  to 
buy  431  Fills — 24  for  the  Navy — at  a  cost 
of  $1.5  billion.  This  would%esult  In  a  unit 
cost  of  $2.3  million. 

General  Dynamics  original  unit  cost,  based 
on  an  order  of  1,704  aircraft,  was  $2.9  mil- 
lion, according  to  congressional  testimony. 

However,  Davis  maintains  that  the  only 
contract  he  has  Is  one  for  research  and  de- 
velopment aircraft.  The  contract  Is  for  $460 
million  with  an  allowable  "overrun"  of  lO.OO 
per  cent.    Any  development  costs  above  that, 
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he  said,  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  com- 
pany's pocket. 

Wh.at  makes  the  Pent.'.gon  purchase  order 
unusual  is  that  It  was  announced  before 
the  PlllB  had  been  accepted  by  the  Navy — 
or  even  before  a  weight  Improved  model  had 
been  turned  out. 

A  congressional  source  said  In  an  inter- 
view he  understood  the  unit  costs  were  actu- 
ally running  closer  to  $9  million  per  ver- 
sion. 

If  the  cont^c.ssion.^l  source  is  correct,  based 
on  a  "buy"  of  1,704  aircraft,  the  total  cost 
would  be  close  to  $15  billion. 

There  are  reports  from  some  mlUt.ary 
sources  that  the  Initial  buy  will  turn  out 
to  be  950  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  and  231 
for  the  Navy. 

This  military  source  said  he  had  no  idea 
of  what  the  unit  costs  would  be  based  on  a 
purch.a.se  of  1,181  planes— and  he  did  not 
think  anyone  else  had  at  this  point. 
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Plans  for  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTi\TIYES 

Wedncsdaij,  August  10.  1966 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  second  report  of  Plans  for  Prog- 
ress, a  voluntary  effort  by  the  leadership 
of  American  business  and  industry  to 
promote  equal  job  opportunities  for  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

The  membership  of  Plans  for  Progress 
currently  comprises  some  334  companies 
with  over  8.5  million  employees. 

Through  this  voluntary'  undertaking 
American  industry  is  endeavoring  to  help 
reduce  the  costs  of  unemloyment  and  un- 
derdevelopment, to  improve  economic 
conditions  necessary  for  continuing  pros- 
perity, and  to  promote  better  community 
relations. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  in  learning  more 
about  Plans  for  Progress.  Consequently, 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  the  report  of 
the  chairman  of  the  advisory  council,  Mr, 
Charles  E,  Spahr,  who  is  the  president 
of  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Ohio. 
Chairman  Spahr's  report  follows: 

The  Retort  of  the  Chairman 
The  flrst  report  of  the  Plans  for  Progress 
Advisory  Council  emphasized  the  success  of 
Its  membership  drive  and  the  steps  taken 
to  encourage  the  elimination  of  obstacles 
which  prevented  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
Plans  for  Progress  has  pursued  Its  established 
program  with  vigor  since  the  last  report, 
but  its  energies  have  also  been  directed  to- 
ward designing  and  Implementing  long-range 
programs  responsive  to  the  needs  of  minorltv 
citizens. 

Tlie  ability  of  Plans  for  Progress  to  do  this 
was  .strengthened  in  September  1965,  when 
President  Lyndon  B.  John.son  reorganized 
the  federal  equal  opportunity  programs.  He 
specifically  continued  Plans  for  Progress  as 
a  voluntary  effort,  with  administrative  sup- 
port provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  The 
purpose  and  direction  of  Plans  for  Progress, 
as  well  as  the  active  programs  it  conducts, 
were  strengthened  by  the  recognition  and 
status  given  in  the  President's  Executive  Or- 
der 11246. 


Several  new  projects  have  been  undertaken 
to  incrciise  the  effectiveness  and  value  of 
Plans  for  Progress, 

first.  Plans  for  Progress  initiated  a  two- 
year  national  communications  campaign 
which  was  coordinated  by  the  Advertising 
Council  and  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
The  objective  is  to  inform  minority  youth 
of  both  the  expanding  opportunities  avail- 
able to  them  and  the  vital  importance  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  preparation  for  these 
opportunities. 

Second,  through  the  support  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hi-BERT  H.  HiMPHREY,  a  Task  Force  on 
Youth  Motivation  was  formed  to  meet  the 
widespread  need  to  inform  and  motivate 
minority  youth.  The  prime  objective  of  this 
Tiisk  Force  is  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
young  pMple  regarding  the  opportunities 
now  available  to  them  in  business  and  in- 
dustry, and  to  motivate  them  to  prepare 
for  and  seek  tlic.e  jobs. 

We  believe  this  mess.igc  will  li.sve  greater 
acceptance  If  it  comes  from  minority  citizens 
who  have  atuuned  responsible  positions  in 
business  and  industry.  A  Task  Force  of  41 
representatives  visited  42  colleges  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  companies  during  May  of  1965. 
As  the  re?;ult  of  the  experience  and  success 
of  this  19G5  activity,  the  Task  Force  has  been 
exp:!nded,  and  approximately  200  speakers 
have  been  recruited  for  the  1966  Spring 
program. 

Third.  Plans  for  Progress  instituted  a  pro- 
cram     to    acquaint     high    school     guidance 
counselors  and  administrators  with  a  current, 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  changing  Job 
market.  In  an  effort  to  improve  the  effective- 
ne.ss  of  guidance   counseling  with   minority 
youth.      This    program   Involves   a   series   of 
Vocational    Guidance    Institutes    patterned 
after   a    three-week   pilot   project   sponsored 
by  12  Plans  for  Progress  companies  at  Wayne 
State  University  In  Detroit  In   1964.     Insti- 
tutes, ranging  from  one  to  six  weeks  in  dura- 
tion, were  conducted  during  the  summer  of 
1965  in  ten  cities:  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
n:iti,   Cleveland.  Detroit.  Houston,  Philadel- 
phia. Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis. 
During  1966.  this  program  will  be  extended 
to  approximately  20  cities.     These  Institutes 
also  provide  high  school  administrators  with 
personal  knowledge  of  what  is  desired  of  their 
graduates  by  Industry,  and  provide  a  neces- 
sary and  valuable  expansion  of  the  personal 
contacts  between  school  administrators  and 
corporate  representatives. 

Fourth,  this   program   for  counselors   and 
administrators  has  been  carried  over  to  col- 
leges.    Plans  for  Progress  has  sponsored  two 
Naiional  College  Placement  Conferences,  the 
second  of  these  in  November  1965.    The  pro- 
gram brought  corporation  executives  together 
with  presidents  and  officials  of  predominantly 
Negro   colleges.     Improved   vocational   guid- 
ance and  placement  liaison  were  the  princi- 
pal goals.    The  participating  colleges  indicate 
that   they  have  established  many  benehcial 
contacts  as  the  result  of  these  conferences. 
Fifth.  Plans  for  Progress  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  formation  of  voluntary  em- 
ployer associations  in  several  states  and  many 
cities.      These    merit    employment    councils 
have  extended  equal  opjKirtunUy  principles 
and    practices    to    companies    of    all    sizes. 
Effective    local    affirmative   action    programs 
generally  result  from  these  associations.    The 
further  extension  of  state  and  local  councils 
Is  a  major  1966  Plans  for  Progress  objective. 
Sixth.  Plans  for  Progress  has  formulated  a 
program  which  will  Include  a  series  of  Re- 
gional Manpower  Seminars  In  24  Cities  dur- 
ing 1966.     The  one-day  programs  will  pro- 
vide industry  an  opportunity  to  hear  from 
representatives    of    several    federal    agencies 
regarding    the    objectives,    philosophy,    and 
methods  and  procedures  for  participating  In 
their  federally  assisted  manpower  programs. 
The  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare,    and    the 
OfSce  of  Economic  Opportunity   will   coop- 


erate In  these  seminars,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  following  cities:  Baltimore  Boston 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Gary.  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Memphis. 
Miami.  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  New  York 
Newark,  Philadelphia,  Pltt-sburgh,  Rochester 
San  Diego.  San  Francisco-Okland,  St  Loui-; 
Toledo,  and  Washington. 

Sizable  gains  in  expanding  emplovmeni 
opportunities  for  non-whites  and  other  mi- 
norities have  been  made  since  the  last  report 
(shown  in  the  tobies  and  charts  on  page  221 
by  the  317  employers  participating  in  Plans 
for  Progress.  A  great  deal  of  this  expansion 
has  been  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
economy  and  the  additional  1ohs  that  this 
has  created,  but  it  is  important  to  note  the 
many  breakthroughs  in  white  collar  employ- 
ment and  the  substantial  upgrading  which 
h:,s  taken  place.  This  record  demonstrates 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  tlic  nmrma- 
tive  action  programs  which  are  a  part  of 
Plans  for  Progress  participation. 

As  we  achieve  an  increasing  degree  of  suc- 
cess and  gain  additional  experience  in  pro- 
viding equal  opportunity,  we  achieve  a  bet- 
ter in,sight  into  the  problems  involved 
Although  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rieht-s  Act  of 
1904  legally  requires  equal  emplovment  op- 
portunity, it  is  clear  that  manv  minority 
citizens  face  an  extremely  difficult  Ui.sk  in 
overcoming  obstacles  accumulated  over 
many  ycai-s 

Tliese  persons  have  handicaps  for  manv 
reasons  which  liave  been  long  recognized  and 
documented,  but  these  hr.ndicaps  can  be 
overcome  with  sincere  personal  effort  and 
wide  b.ised,  voluntary  support  and  eiicoiir- 
agement  from  the  general  public. 

I  .am  convinced  that  companies  taking  the 
lead  in  this  voluntary  ajiproach  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  major  breakthroughs  in 
equal  empIo>-nicnt  opportunity.  Currently 
an  increasing  number  of  Plans  for  Pr'igress' 
companies  are  offering  training  progn-uns 
and  work-study  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. Also,  member  companies,  facing  in- 
.idequate  supplies  of  skilled  labor,  are  more 
frequently  encountering  and  seeking  to  find 
ways  to  utilize  persons  who  are  not  qualified 
because  of  inadequate  education  and  tmln- 
ing.  Experience  indicates  m,.-uiv  of  these 
individuals  possess  the  necessary  "native  t^il- 
ents  and  intelligence  to  take  advantage  "of 
programs  which  can  qualifv  them  for  em- 
ployment in  the  business  community. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the  Plans  for 
Progress  program  needs  greater  participation 
by  people  with  spirit  and  energy  in  our 
member  companies'  branch  offices  and  plants 
throughout  the  country.  This  relates  di- 
rectly to  our  top  objective  for  1966.  which  is 
to  increase  the  extent  of  Plans  for  Progress 
activity  at  the  regional  and  community 
levels.  A  valuable  positive  force  Ls  lost  if 
there  is  not  a  personal,  private  Interchange 
among  men  from  different  organizations  re- 
garding Plans  for  Progress  activities  and 
problems.  Tlie  fact  that  most  of  the  hiring, 
training,  and  upgrading  takes  place  at  the 
local  level  and  is  the  responsibllitv  of  local 
management  points  up  why  local"  manage- 
ment participation  Is  necessarv  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  in  Plans  for  Progress  activi- 
ties. 

The  efforts  required  need  to  be  endorsed 
by  more  of  the  leaders  of  American  business 
These  leaders  possess  the  talents,  the  skills 
and  the  resources  to  translate  their  endorse- 
ment into  effective  action.  By  creating  an 
awareness  and  gaining  an  imderstandlng  of 
why  it  is  important  for  employers  to  Include 
all  members  of  society.  Plans  for  Progress 
companies  can  lead  the  way  for  the  entire 
business  community.  Both  the  buslnecs 
conununlty  and  the  nation  will  benefit.  No 
government  action  or  agency  can  achieve  this 
objective.  It  can  be  done  most  effectively  If 
a  voluntary  buslnese  organlzaUon— such  as 
Plans  for  Progress— takes  the  lead  through 
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fkfflrmaUve  action  programa  to  help  assure 
the  continued  growth  and  vitality  of  our 
democratic  private   enterprise   society. 


ReprcscntatiTe  O'Brien  Honored  by 
Guam  Legulatnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1966 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  Members  of  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  and  certainly  a  main- 
stay in  our  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  decided  to  retire 
from  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  present 
session. 

The  Honorable  Leo  W.  OBrein  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  since  1955. 
During  his  chairmanship  significant  and 
far-reaching  legislation  for  our  terri- 
tories and  offshore  flag  areas  has  been 
enacted.  Perhaps  Mr.  O'Brien  Is  best 
reiaBmbered  for  his  dedication  and  suc- 
cesfiul  floor  work  in  securing  favorable 
action  on  the  Alaska  and  Hawaii  State- 
hood legislation  as  it  gained  the  approval 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has, 
however,  exerted  the  same  initiative  and 
zeal  in  affairs  concerning  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  Antarctica. 

The  role  he  has  played  in  territorial 
affairs  will  be  long  remembered  and  is 
deeply  appreciated  by  his  offshore 
friends  as  evidenced  by  the  resolution 
of  the  Guam  Legislature  presented  to 
him  by  Hon.  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat, 
Guam's  representative  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  a  reception  in  his  honor  on  Au- 
GMSt  3,  1966.    The  j-esolution  follows : 

Resohttion    386  I 

Reeolutlon  relative  to  expressing  to  the  Hon- 
orable Leo  W.  O'Brien  of  New  York,  upon 
his  retirement  from  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, the  undying  gratitude  of  the  people 
of  Guam  for  his  outstanding  services  on 
their  behalf  and  for  the  warm  and  benefi- 
cent Interest  he  has  always  taken  In  the 
welfare  of  the  Territory  of  Guam 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  has  been  advised 
that  the  Honorable  Leo  W.  O'Brien.  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
Chairman  of  the  House  Sub-Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  has  announced 
his  Intention  to  retire  from  Congress  at  the 
expiration  of  the  current  session;  and 

Whereas.  Congressman  O'Brien  has  served 
continuously  In  Congress  since  1952  and  has 
devoted  a  large  pan  of  his  attention  and 
Interest  to  the  activities  of  the  House  Com- 
DOltte*  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  that 
congressional  body  charged  with  the  respon- 
BlblUty  of  overseeing  the  activities  of  the 
teirltorj  of  Guam.  It  being  In  his  role  as 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Cocnmlttee  on  Interior 
axkd  Insular  Affairs  tliat  the  people  of  Guam 
bave  eatn«  to  know  and  love  Congressman 
O'Beikm;  aud 

Whereas.  Congressman  O'Brien  has  always 
taken  a  most  active  part  In  vigorously  pur- 
■\ilng  and  obtaining  legislation  beneflcla!  to 
the  terrttot7  of  Guam;  thus,  the  Guam  Re- 


habilitation Act  be.irs  his  stamp,  he  was  vital 
to  the  extension  of  S(x-lal  Security  to  Guam, 
he  obtained  wnr  claims  benefits  for  the  Wake 
Island  survivors,  and  eeneraUy  he  hii.s  played 
a  vital  role  In  the  enactment  of  all  other 
Federal  legislation  since  1952  that  has  affect- 
ed the  territory  of  Ouam;  and 

Whereas,  to  cap  his  career  as  Guam's  beet 
friend  in  Congress.  ConErT-o.=y;man  O'Brien  this 
year  successfully  led  the  Consrre.'^-'^ional  team 
which  obtained  p.issage  in  the  House  of  the 
elected  governorship  blli  for  Gu.im,  and  as 
well,  he  publicly  e.\pre.s.sed  the  liope  that  this 
bill  would  be  en.icted  into  law  this  year  so  as 
to  fittincly  m.irlc  his  retirement  from  public 
life,  which  expression  of  such  personal  inter- 
est In  the  outcome  of  this  legislatir)n  bodes 
extremely  well  for  its  evcntu.U  enactment  by 
the  Senate  In  this  session;  now  therefore, 
be  it 

iJcs-oltfrf,  that  the  Eighth  Guam  Legisla- 
tvire  does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  exp-'ess  to  the  Honorable  Congressman 
O'Brien  of  New  York,  upon  liis  retirement 
from  Congre.<i.'.  the  undying  gratitude  of  the 
territory  for  his  untiring  services  on  behalf 
of  Guan\  throushout  his  Congressional  career 
and  for  the  extremely  beneficial  interest  he 
has  always  shown  in  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Guam;  and  be  it  further 

R':solypd.  that  this  resolution  do  also  serve 
as  an  Invitation  to  the  Honorable  Congress- 
man O'BRtEN  and  to  his  family  that  they 
come  to  Guam  in  the  ne.ir  future  as  guests 
of  the  people  of  the  territory  so  that  Guam's 
residents  may  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press in  person  to  Congressman  O'Brien  their 
gratitude  for  his  services  and  their  respect 
f:>r  his  abilities  and  character,  sucli  a  visit  to 
also  include  an  appropriate  ceremony  mark- 
in-;  the  public  dedication  of  O'Brien  Drive,  a 
major  Gaam  highway  previously  named  for 
Congres.imm  O'Brien;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  tlie  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Leo  W. 
O'Brien  of  the  Hou'e  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

Duly  adopted  on  the  nth  day  of  July  1966. 

Carlos  P.   Taitand. 

Speaker. 
Antonio  S.  N.  Dlenas. 

Legi.tlatiie  Secretary. 


The  Study  pointed  out  that  Florida,  in 
the  1960's,  experienced  the  beginning  of 
another  boom  period,  but  it  is  just  the 
opposite  of  the  boom  and  bust  of  land 
speculation  in  the  1920"s. 

The  State's  economy  is  described  as 
healthier  and  better  balanced  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history.  This  is  seen  as 
a  result  of  the  State  capitalizincc  on  its 
fast  population  growth  in  the  1950's,  in- 
creased manufacturing  facilities,  a  year- 
round  tourist  flow  and  capturing  a  ma- 
jor share  in  the  Nation's  space  program. 

For  that  matter,  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  the  Cape  Kennedy  space  com- 
plex in  Brevard  County,  the  Nation's 
moonix)rt  and  the  focal  point  of  Amer- 
ica's space  endeavors  for  the  world. 

The  10  cities  listed  in  order  are  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Titusville,  Naples,  Pompano 
Beach.  Hollywood,  Fort  Walton  Beach. 
Gainesville,  Boca  Raton,  Winter  Park, 
and  Plantation. 

This  is  a  fine  commentary  on  central 
Florida's  high  rank  as  a  place  to  live  and 
do  business. 


Tihisville  and  Winter  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  F 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  .Aitgust  10.  1966 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  cities 
which  it  is  my  honor  to  repre.sent  here 
in  Congress  are  among  the  top  10  in 
Florida  which  lead  in  growth,  according 
to  a  special  analysis  made  by  a  Miami 
research  concern. 

These  2  cities  are  Titusville,  a  space- 
oriented  city  in  Brevard  County,  ranked 
second,  and  Winter  Park,  where  I  live  in 
Orange  County,  ranked  ninth,  as  having 
experienced  the  soundest  and  fastest 
growth  in  recent  years. 

Using  the  term  "quality  growth,"  the 
First  Research  Corp.,  of  Miami  explained 
that  this  refers  to  high  levels  of  con- 
struction, population  growth,  income  in- 
creases, retail  ax:tivity,  value  of  housing. 
Industrial  expansion,  and  many  other 
fsujtors  that  Indicate  rapid,  but  sound 
community  growth. 


Poverty  Program  Should  Be  Supported 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  carries  an  article  by 
Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond  that  I  commend 
to  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 
As  Mr.  Drummond  points  out,  the  poverty 
program  deserves  the  support  of  Con- 
gress and  the  country. 

The  article  follows: 
Anti-Anti-Poverty  War — Far  Right  Attacks 
Program 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Conpress  and  the  public  ought  to  take 
note  of  the  defeat-the-blU  attacks  on  the 
anti-poverty  program  from  the  Par  Right. 

Congress  will  soon  be  voting  on  the  1967 
appropriation  and  they  should  find  these 
extremists'  tirades  persuasive  evidence  that 
the  beginning  which  has  been  made  to  help 
the  very  pKxir  help  themselves  Is  headed  In 
the  right  direction  and  deserves  suppyort. 

The  kill-the-blll  arguments  of  the  Liberty 
Lobby  and  the  propaganda  spread  by  "Let 
Freedom  Ring,"  as  rung  by  the  John  Birch 
Society  via  the  telephone,  are  so  Ill-founded, 
Inaccurate  and  misleading  that  they  ought 
to  assure  the  public  and  Congress  that  there 
Isn't  much  of  a  case  to  be  made  against  the 
anti-poverty  program. 

By  resorting  to  such  tactics  the  extremists 
virtually  admit  that  valid  arguments  against 
the  anti-poverty  program  are  scarce. 

What  are  these  misstated  and  distorted  ar- 
gtiments  which  their  circulators  hope  will 
put  the  anti-poverty  program  out  of  busi- 
ness? 

They  argue  that  the  anti-poverty  program 
is  a  cause  of  the  Negro  rioting  in  Watts  and 
elsewhere.  The  contention  here  is  that  the 
war  on  poverty,  because  of  Its  political  phil- 
osophy, has  a  large  place  In  any  explanation 
of  rioting  in  Watts  or  Harlem  or  any  other 
American  city  •  •  •  not  as  a  solution  but  as 
a  factor. 

The  truth  Is  that  Watts  and  Harlem  are 
the  end  results  of  decades  of  racial  dlscrlml- 
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nation  and  unfairness  and  most  Americans 
know  that  It  Is  right  and  necessary  to  act 
with  special  speed  to  help  those  who  have 
been  most  neglected.  The  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram Is  part  of  that  necessity. 

The  extremist  argue  that  the  anti-poverty 
program  Is  "cynically"  organizing  "the  poor 
for  political  and  revolutionary  purposes." 

The  answer  to  that  Is  that  a  major  crit- 
icism brought  against  the  program  by  con- 
servative Republicans  In  Congress,  Including 
minority  leaders  Gerald  Ford  and  Everett 
Dlrksen.  Is  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  not  done  enough  to  Increase 
the  participation  of  the  poor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  and  program  on  the  ground 
that  such  participation  by  the  poor  increases 
responsibility. 

The  extremists  argue  that  the  war  on  pov- 
erty  "Is   destroying   Individual   initiative." 

The  thrust  of  all  the  anti-poverty  program 
is  self-help  through  special  education,  special 
Job-skill  training  needed  to  break  the  cycle  of 
extreme  poverty.  Such  governmental  assist- 
ance does  not  destroy  Individual  initiative.  It 
expands  individual  Initiative. 

Obvioufly  in  any  pioneering  effort  of  this 
kind  there  will  be  mi.stakes.  large  and  small 
and  shortcomings.  The  anti-poverty  program 
has  had  Its  share  of  such — but  no  more  than 
might  be  humanly  expected. 

Probably  less,  indeed,  in  a  survey  of  40 
cities  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  reached 
this  finding:  "The  war  on  poverty  may  have 
established  some  kind  of  all-time  record. 
In  the  nearly  two  years  of  operation,  there 
hasn't  been  a  whisper  of  scandal  in  the 
administration  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  programs  across  the  country." 

The  program  as  a  whole,  In  concept  and 
substantial  execution,  deserves  the  support 
of  Congress  and  the  country. 
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A  more  serious  question  was  raised  at  the 
ceremony  of  unveiling.  It  stems  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  apparent  ImpUcatlon  that 
opposing  current  policies  can  be  equated 
with  lack  of  appreciation  for  our  servicemen 
The  truth  is  that  one  may  feel  the  deepest 
appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  of  those  in 
the  armed  forces  without  necessarily  approv- 
ing foreign  policy  or  the  conduct  of  tlie  war 
In  every  particular. 

Perhaps  the  President  did  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  dissent  signalizes  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  men  In  service.  But  that  may  be 
read  Into  his  statement:  "With  the  issue  of 
this  stamp,  millions  of  American  voices  will 
go  up  In  unison.  They  will  be  voices  that 
no  number  of  demonstrators  or  pickets  will 
ever  be  able  to  drown  out." 

We,  like  many  other  loyal  Americans,  have 
no  Intention  of  demonstrating  or  picketing 
yet  reserve  our  right  to  assert  disagreement 
with  policy  whenever  we  feel  that  policy  is 
In  error.  At  the  same  time,  we  yield  to  no 
one  in  our  appreciation  of  "the  brave  Ameri- 
cans in  uniform  who  back  our  words  with 
deeds."  We  think  Mr.  Johnson  should  have 
made  it  clear  that  dissent  does  not  rule  out 
grtititude  to  the  men  who  are  so  ably  doing 
their  duty  in   the  services. 


The  Education  Czar 


Gratitude  and  Dissent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  tenitessee 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Its 
great  desire  for  a  consensus  relative  to 
the  present  policies  in  Vietnam,  the  ad- 
ministration has  frequently  tried  to 
achieve  its  goal  by  hinting  that  anyone 
who  disagrees  with  its  policies  is  a  dis- 
loyal American  or  one  who  lacks  under- 
standing of  what  it  is  doing. 

The  editorial  in  last  Sunday's  Eliza- 
bethton,  Tenn.,  Star  pointed  out  to  its 
readers  that  this  is  not  the  case— that 
disagreement  and  disloyalty  are  not  syn- 
onymous. At  the  same  time  the  editorial 
pointed  out: 

We.  like  many  other  loyal  Americans,  have 
no  Intention  of  demonstrating  or  picketing 
yet  reserve  our  right  to  assert  disagreement 
with  policy  whenever  we  feel  that  policy  ia 
in  error. 

GRATrronE  And  Dissent 
No  American  will  find  fault  with  the  sentl- 
inent  on  that  new  postage  stamp.  "We  appre- 
ciate our  servicemen."  unless  It  be  that  this 
puts  it  rather  mildly.  Those  who  are  the 
spearhead  of  the  naUon's  defence,  and  above 
all  the  men  involved  In  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, abundantly  deserve  this  word  of  appre- 
ciation and  far  more.  One  might  even 
question  the  necessity  for  placing  this  mes- 
sage on  a  postage  stamp,  as  thought  It  mleht 
not  otherwise  be  felt  or  expresed. 


EXTENSION,  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
share  the  concern  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress over  certain  statements  that  have 
been  made  recently  by  Commissioner  of 
Education  Harold  Howe  n.  Commis- 
sioner Howe  has  made  it  clear  that  he  be- 
lieves integration  rather  than  education 
is  the  greatest  problem  for  our  schools 
today. 

I  have  always  felt  that  massive  Federal 
aid  to  education  would  result  in  destroy- 
ing local  control  and  administration  of 
pubhc  education  in  the  United  States 
Commissioner  Howe's  recent  statements 
on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  education  convinced  me  that  my  posi- 
tion has  been  correct. 

WBTV,  an  outstanding  television  sta- 
tion at  Charlotte,  N.C.,  carried  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  August  8,  1966,  concern- 
ing Commissioner  Howe's  public  state- 
ments on  integration.  The  editorial 
should  cause  many  of  us  to  reexamine 
our  position  on  Federal  aid  to  education 
I  request  that  the  editorial  be  inserted  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record: 

The  Education  Czar 
We  are  grateful  In  a  strange  sort  of  way 
to  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold  Howe 
II.  He  has  made  the  point  more  plainly  than 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  do  It,  that  Federal 
aid  to  education  means  Federal  control  of 
education.  Mr.  Howe's  whiplash  approach 
to  the  uses  of  Federal  aid  has  brought  many 
people  now  to  the  place  where  they  are  asking 
if  we  are  not  paying  too  high  a  price  In  free- 
dom of  choice  In  exchange  for  a  few  million 
dollars. 

Howe  has  made  It  clear  that  he  believes  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  public  schools  is  not 
education,  but  Integration;  that  the  main 
mission   of  the   educators   is   not   to   teach 


children,  but  to  bring  about  the  greatest  pos- 
sible mixture  of  races  within  schools  and  dis- 
tricu«;  and  that  Federal  aid  Is  not  being 
used  to  help  local  schools  with  their  urgent 
problems,  so  much  as  to  bludgeon  them  into 
complying  with  arbitrary  standards  drawn 
up  by  Howe  himself. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  convince  ptonlc 
that  Federal  aid  Is  a  very  mixed  blei-Mni: 
Schools  acfoss  the  country  have  pressmg 
needs  for  more  money  and  more  facilities  tho 
Federal  government  has  billions  of  dollars 
it  can  divert  to  these  purposes  if  it  wi.she'= 
to  do  so.  and  so  it  has  seamed  to  manv  peo- 
ple a  natural  way  out  to  put  the  two  to- 
gether But  now  Commissioner  Howe  ha^ 
come  out  with  Et;itements  that  show  the 
autocratic  control  Is  going  to  be  more 
sweeping  than  imagined  during  the  ve«r<: 
we  have  been  warning  tigainst  Federal  .I'ld  to 
education. 

The  education  czar  let£  It  be  known  that 
he  wnll  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  integration 
of  faculty  and  pupils  within  existing  scho<>l 
districts.  If  they  do  not  reach  the  racial 
mixture  that  he  considers  desirable  the 
boundaries  of  the  district  will  be  dcMenod  in 
Wa.shlngton. 

In  a  speech  at  Columbia  Univer.sitv  he 
served  notice  that  he  will  not  stop  {here 
Most  of  the  suburbs,  he  said,  have  too  manv 
whit«  children  .-md  not  enough  colored  chil- 
dren. After  ridiculing  the  wav  of  life  that 
suburban  dwellers  have  chosen,  he  went  on 
to  s.ay.  "U  I  have  my  way"  (those  are  his 
very  words,  the  suburban  school  districts 
wUl  be  gerrymandered  so  that  they  reach 
into  the  inner  city  and  Include  some  of  the 
Slums.  And  of  course,  the  process  wUl  be 
worked  in  reverse  to  gerrymander  cltv  dis- 
tricts to  take  in  suburban  areas. 

Let  us  quote  ag.ain  Mr.  Howe's  exa*n  words 
If  I  have  my  way.  schools  wUl  be  built  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  social  and  e<onomic 
integration." 

He  could  h,ardly  have  stated  in  plainer 
words  that  public  schools  exist  first  of  all  to 
mix  children,  not  to  teach  them.  And  if  anv 
community  does  not  like  his  personal  re- 
dlstncting,  he  will  use  the  same  old  club 
on  them— take  away  their  Federal  aid 

So  If  Mr.  Howe  "has  his  way"  that  Federal 
money  will  be  used  to  Increase  the  quauutv 
of  integration  rather  than  the  quality  of 
education^  And  those  who  are  beglnnw  to 
ask  whether  the  price  Is  too  high  caZ  b^ 
grateful  to  hlm-ln  a  strange  sort  of  w.ay- 


Grand  Canyon  Decision  Could  Affect 
Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed Grand  Canyon  Dams  would  set  a 
precedent  for  destruction.  Never  before 
have  Members  of  Congress  been  so  near 
a  decision  of  impairment  of  so  renowned 
a  natural  feature. 

The  Impairment  would  be  severe 
Where  the  Colorado  River  now  flows  un- 
trammeled.  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble 
Gorge  Dams  would  create  reservoirs  up 
to  650  feet  deep.  The  dams  would  flood 
out  the  river  for  133  miles  and  Inundate 
some  of  the  choicest  parts  of  the  Grand 
Canyon. 
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If  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would 
offer  a  proposal  to  satisfy  the  water  needs 
of  the  Southwest  without  harming  the 
Grand  Canyon,  then  I  would  be  among 
the  supEwrters  of  such  a  measure.  But 
these  dams  should  be  rejected. 

An  article  by  Louis  Hofferbert  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  discusses  the  na- 
tional implications  of  the  proposed  dams. 
I  commend  Mr.  Hofferbert's  analysis  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  issue  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
(Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  July  19,  1966] 

Gband  Canton  Decision  Covlo  Affect 

Texas 

(By   Louis   Hofferbert) 

The  question  of  building  a,  oouple  of  dams 
In  the  Grand  Canyon  has  been  brought  up 
here  several  Umes  in  the  last  few  ye.ars.  This 
la  not  because  we  ha\-e  so  few  problems  in 
Texaa  that  we  have  to  go  to  Arizona  to  find 
one.  It  Is  because  the  Grand  Canyon  deal 
la  a  threat  to  every  natural  attraction  In  the 
country.  Including  thoee  we  thought  had 
been  made  safe. 

It  Is  eaey  to  shrug  and  aar  It  U  up  to  Ari- 
zona to  decide  If  it  want*  to  sacrifice  the 
Grand  Canyon  to  get  more  water  for  its  cities. 
And  eaay  to  say  the  dam  builders  would 
never  try  to  grab  any  place  like  the  In- 
credibly beautiful  McKittrlck  Canyon  in  the 
Q-uadalupee. 

To  do  that  la  only  to  kid  yourself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Grand  Canyon  Is 
not  JuBt  Arizona's,  to  do  with  as  It  pleases. 
It  is  a  great  natural  asset  that  belongs  to  the 
whole  country,  and  one  that  can  not  be  re- 
placed IX  It  la  de6troyed.  That  Is  why  p.ort 
of  Lt  Is  a  national  park,  and  It  should  be  plain 
that  If  the  dam  builders  get  away  with  ruin- 
ing the  Grand  Canyon  they  will  not  draw 
the  line  at  anything. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  mountain  of 
proof  that  dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon  would 
waste  a  lot  of  water  where  water  is  scarce  and 
precious.  Even  the  dam  builders  do  not 
claim  the  dams  would  provide  the  water  Ari- 
zona cities  need.  Instead,  they  have  come 
up  with  a  Rube  Goldberg  kind  of  plan  that 
would  not  make  sense  even  If  there  was 
plenty  of  water  to  waste. 

And  the  thing  that  should  alarm  every- 
body Is  that  the  dam  clique  will  not  even 
consider  anything  but  d.^ms.  even  though 
other  answers  are  as  good  and  m<\ybe  better. 
They  are  so  strong  they  figure  to  Just  bull- 
doae  their  plan  through  Congress,  and  any- 
body who  does  not  like  It  can  drop  dead. 

I  am  not  about  to  go  again  Into  all  the 
arguments,  fads  and  HgTiree  concerning  these 
Grand  Canyon  dams.  If  you  have  any 
doubts,  you  can  get  piles  of  information  from 
such  places  as  Natxire  Conservancy.  Texas 
Cosuervation  Council  or  Sierra  ClUib.  None 
of  them  have  anything  to  gain  or  loee.  ex- 
cept to  keep  something  from  being  destroyed 
that  can  never  be  replaced. 

The  only  reason  I  bring  It  up  again  at  this 
time  la  that  the  last  big  pu«h  Ls  on.  Some 
time  In  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  learn  If 
the  dam  clique  la  so  strong  tt  can  have  its 
way  at  any  cort. 

A  Houae  committee  In  Washington  has 
been  considering  the  Grand  Canyon  dam  blU. 
and  news  artorles  indicate  the  committee  will 
report  the  bill  out  for  a  rote  by  the  entire 
House.  That  la  where  you  can  get  In  a  lick. 
If  you  are  concerned  about  this  idea  of  build- 
ing dams  Juat  to  build  dama. 

Write  or  wire  your  coiigreaaman,  saying 
3rou  want  him  to  vote  against  the  Grand 
Canyon  dama. 

Certainly  this  la  not  because  you  or  any- 
body else  wants  to  keep  Izona  cities  from 
getting  more  water. 

It  la  only  to  make  th->  folka  behind  the 
Lower  Colorado  Basin  project  consider  every 
other  poeslbUlty  before  they  ruin  the  only 
Grand  Canyon  we  wUl  ever  have. 


Excerpts  of  an  Address  by  Henry  Clay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  hou.se  of  representati\t:s 
Wednesday.  Aiicjust  10,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  S;>eaker,  as  we  re- 
flect oa  the  deci.sion.s  which  the  House 
has  reached  thi.s  week,  I  ihitik  it  is  appro- 
priate to  in-sert  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing excerpt.s  from  an  addi'css  by  a  former 
Speaker  of  thi.s  House,  the  veiy  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
HeniT  Clay: 

On  the  Compromise  of  1850 

(  Note  — Known  as  the  "Great  Pacificator" 
and  'Gre.it  Compromiser."  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky  w:is  one  of  the  famoiis  orator.s  of 
Congress  ciiinn?  the  historic  debates  dealing 
with  the  differences  of  the  hforth  and  South. 
He  was  Spe  ikrr  of  the  House  and  laKr  be- 
came United  States  Senator.  Following  is 
p.art  of  a  speech  he  delivered  in  the  Senate 
in  1850  ) 

(By  Henry  Clay) 

It  h.is  been  objected  against  this  measure 
that  It  is  a  compromise.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  is  a  compromise  of  principle,  or  of  a 
principle.  Mr.  I»resicient.  what  is  a  compro- 
mise' It  is  a  work  of  mutual  concession — an 
a;;:reement  In  which  there  are  reciprocal  stip- 
ulations— a  work  In  which,  for  the  sake  of 
p?.ice  and  concord,  one  party  abates  his  ex- 
treme demands  In  consideration  of  an  abate- 
ment of  extrenie  dem.tnds  by  the  other  piriy: 
It  is  a  measure  of  mutual  concession — a 
me.isure  of  mutual  sacrifice.  Undoubtedly. 
Mr.  President,  in  all  such  measures  of  com- 
promise, one  party  would  be  very  glad  to  get 
wh.it  he  wants,  and  reject  what  he  does  not 
desire  but  which  the  other  party  wants.  But 
when  he  conies  to  reflect  f.at.  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  government  and  Its  operations, 
and  from  tliose  with  whom  he  is  de;Uing, 
it  is  necess.iry  upon  his  p.ut.  In  order  to  se- 
cure wii.it  he  wants,  to  grant  something  to 
the  other  side,  he  shou'd  be  reconciled  to  the 
concecslon  which  he  has  made  In  conse- 
qxience  of  the  concession  which  he  is  to  re- 
ceive, if  there  is  no  great  principle  Involved, 
such  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  admit  that  such  a  compro- 
mise as  that  ought  never  to  be  sanctioned  or 
adopted.  But  I  now  call  upon  any  senator 
in  his  place  to  point  out  from  the  beginning 
tj  the  end,  from  California  to  New  Mexico, 
a  solitary  provision  in  this  bill  which  is  vio- 
lative of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  re=5xin.=;lbillty  of  this  great  mea.?ure 
pas.'^es  from  tlie  h.ands  of  the  conunittee,  and 
from  my  hands.  They  know,  and  I  know, 
that  it  is  an  awful  and  tremendous  respon- 
sibility. I  hope  that  you  will  meet  It  with 
a  Just  conception  and  a  true  appreciation  of 
its  magnitude,  and  the  magnitude  of  tlie 
consequences  that  may  ensue  from  your  de- 
cision one  way  or  the  other.  The  alterna- 
tlvee.  I  fear,  which  the  measure  presents,  are 
concord  and  Increased  discord;  a  servile  civil 
war,  orlgin.ating  in  its  causes  on  the  lower 
Rio  Grande,  and  terminating  possibly  In  its 
consequences  on  the  upper  Rio  Grande  In 
the  Santa  Fe  country,  or  the  res'^ration  of 
harmony  and  fraternal  kindness.  I  believe 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  that  the  meas- 
ure is  the  reunion  of  this  Union.  I  believe 
It  is  the  dove  of  peace,  which.  Uiklng  Its 
aerial  flight  from  the  dome  of  the  capitol, 
carries  the  glad  tidings  of  assured  peace  and 
restored  harmony  to  all  the  remotest  ex- 
tremities of  this  distracted  land.  I  believe 
that  It  will  be  attended  with  all  these  bene- 
fldent  effects.     And  now  let  us  discard  all 


resentment,  all  passions,  all  petty  Jealousies, 
all  personal  desires,  all  love  of  place,  aU 
hankerings  after  the  gilded  cr\imbs  which 
fall  from  the  table  of  power.  Let  us  forget 
popular  fears,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
may  spring.  Let  us  go  to  the  limpid  founUiin 
of  unadulterated  patriotism,  and,  performing 
a  solemn  lustration,  return  divested  of  all 
selfish,  sinister,  and  sordid  impurities,  and 
think  alone  of  our  God,  our  country,  our 
consciences,  and  our  glorious  Union — that 
Union  without  which  we  shall  be  torn  Into 
hostile  fragments,  and  sooner  or  later  become 
the  victims  of  military  despotism  or  foreign 
domination, 

Mr  President,  what  is  an  lndivldu.\l  nian? 
An  atom,  almost  Invisible  without  a  magnl- 
fyinij  glass — a  mere  speck  u[X)n  the  surface 
of  the  Immense  universe;  not  a  second  in 
time,  compared  to  Immeasurable,  never- 
beginning,  and  never-ending  eternity;  a  drop  * 
of  water  in  the  great  deep,  which  evaporates 
and  is  borne  off  by  the  winds;  a  grain  of 
sand,  which  is  soon  gathered  to  the  dust 
from  which  It  sprung.  Shall  a  being  so 
small,  so  petty,  so  fleeting,  so  evanescent, 
oppose  itself  to  the  onward  march  of  a  great 
nation  which  is  to  subsist  for  ages  and  ages 
to  coane;  oppose  Itself  to  that  long  line  of 
posterity  which,  issuing  from  our  loins,  will 
endure  during  the  existence  of  the  world? 
Forbid  it,  God.  Let  us  look  to  our  country 
and  our  cause,  elevate  ourselves  to  the  dig- 
nity of  pure  and  disinterested  patriots,  and 
save  our  coiuitry  from  all  impending  dangers. 
What  if.  In  the  march  of  this  nation  to 
greatness  and  power,  we  should  be  burled 
beneath  the  wheels  that  propel  It  onward! 
What  are  we — what  Is  any  man — worth  who 
is  not  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country  when  it  is 
necessary? 

I  call  upon  all  the  South.  Sir.  we  have  had 
hard  words,  bitter  words,  bitter  thoughts,  uii- 
p!eu5ant  feelings  toward  each  other  in  the 
process  of  this  great  measure.  Let  us  forget 
them.  Let  us  sacrifice  these  feelings.  Let  us 
go  to  the  altar  of  our  country  and  swear,  as 
the  oath  was  taken  of  old,  that  we  will  stand 
by  her;  that  we  will  support  her;  that  we  will 
uphold  her  Constitution;  that  we  will  pre- 
serve her  union;  and  that  we  will  pass  this 
great,  comprehensive,  and  healing  system  of 
measures,  which  will  hush  all  the  Jarring 
elements  and  bring  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
car  homes. 

Let  me.  Mr.  President.  In  conclusion,  say 
that  the  most  disastrous  consequences  would 
occur,  ill  my  opinion,  were  we  to  go  home, 
doing  nothing  to  satisfy  and  tranquillize  the 
country  upon  these  great  questions.  What 
will  be  the  Judgment  of  mankind,  what  the 
Judgment  of  that  portion  of  mankind  who 
are  looking  up>on  the  progress  of  this  scheme 
of  self-government  as  being  that  which  holds 
the  highest  hopes  and  expectations  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  mankind — what 
will  their  Judgment  be?  Will  not  ali  the 
monarchs  of  the  Old  World  pronounce  our 
glorious  republic  a  disgraceful  failure?  Will 
you  go  home  and  leave  all  In  disorder  and 
confusion — all  unsettled — all  open?  The  con- 
tentions and  agitations  of  the  past  will  be 
Increased  and  augmented  by  the  agitations 
resulting  from  our  neglect  to  decide  them. 
Sir,  we  shall  stand  condemned  by  all  human 
Judgment  below,  and  of  that  above  It  is  not 
for  me  to  speak.  We  shall  stand  condemned 
In  our  own  consciences,  by  our  own  consti- 
tuents, and  by  our  owii  country.  The  meas- 
ure may  be  defeated.  I  have  been  aware  that 
Its  passage  for  many  days  was  not  absolutely 
certain.  From  the  first  to  the  last.  I  hoped 
and  beUeved  It  would  pass,  because  from  the 
first  to  the  last  I  believed  It  was  founded  on 
the  principles  of  Just  and  righteous  concee- 
Blon.  of  mutual  conciliation.  I  believe  that  It 
deals  unjustly  by  no  p.art  of  the  Republic; 
that  It  saves  their  honor,  and,  as  far  as  It  Is 
dependent  up>on  Congress,  saves  the  Interests 
of  all  quarters  of  the  coiuitry.    But,  sir,  I 
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have  known  that  the  decision  of  Its  fate  de- 
pended upon  four  or  five  votes  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  whose  ultimate  Judg- 
ment we  could  not  count  upon  the  one  side 
or  the  other  with  absolute  certainty.    Its  fate 
Is  now  committed  to  the  Senate,  and  to  thoee 
five  or  six  votes  to  which  I  have  referred     It 
may  be  defeated.    It  is  possible  that,  for  the 
chasUsemeiit  of  our  sins  and  transgressions 
the  rod  o^  Providence  may  be  still  applied  to 
tis,  may  be  still  suspended  over  us     But   If 
defeated,  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  ultralsm  and 
Impracticability— a  triumph  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary conjunction  of  extremes;   a  victory 
won  by  abolitionism;   a  victory  achieved  by 
free-soilism;  a  victory  of  discord  and  agita- 
tion over  peace  and  tranquillity;  and  I  pray 
to  Almighty  God  that  It  may  not.  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inauspicious  result,  lead  to  the 
most  unhappy  and  disastrous  consequences 
to  our  beloved  country. 


She  Needed  Some  Nerve  for  Career  in 
Radio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARTI..VND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10.  1966 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Speaker,  ever  since  the  manager  of 
Havre  de  Gi-aces  only  radio  station  died 
In  1960,  his  wife  has  been  running  the 
station,  Mrs.  Jason  Pate,  of  Havre  de 
Grace,  is  not  only  a  successful  business- 
woman, but  a  community  leader  and  the 
first  woman  president  of  the  Marvland- 
D.C. -Delaware  Broadcasters'  Associa- 
tion. The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of 
August  5.  1966,  contained  an  article 
about  Mis.  Virginia  P.  Pate  which  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

She  Needed  Some  Nerve  for  C.\reer  in  Radio 
mvRE  DE  GRACE.  Md..  Aug.  5,— Mrs.  Virginia 
F.  Pate  says  that  if  she  'knew  as  much  six 
years  ago  .is  now  I  wouldn't  have  had  the 
nerv-e  to  do  a  lot  of  things." 

Tlie  nerve  was  only  one  of  the  ingredients 
that  have  made  Mrs.  Pate  a  successful  busi- 
ness woman,  conmiunlty  leader  and  first 
woman  president  of  the  Mar\-land-D  C - 
Delaware  Broadcasters  Association. 

When  her  husband,  Jason,  died  in  i960 
Mrs.  Pate  found  herself  with  Harve  de 
Graces  only  radio  station,  WASA,  and  three 
teen-age  children  on  her  hands. 

But  with  a  little  bit  of  nerve,  a  lot  of  dedi- 
cation and  help  from  friends-mostly  In  the 
form  of  advlc^the  radio  station  con- 
tinued to  prosper  under  Mrs.  Pate,  and  sh1> 
became  a  .e.ider  in  the  business, 

CIRtS   IN   COLLEGE 

One  of  the  children,  David,  has  been 
^aduated  from  college,  and  the  two  girls 
Kennon   and   Barbara,   are   working   toward 

Mrs.  Pate  knew  very  little  about  the  radio 
for  her'  '°       ""  '°  ''"''  °''^"  ^^'"^s  going 

itaL'^n"^  ^^"""^  ""-'  '^"^^band  talk  about  the 
I^rt  K.i^  ^^'"^  '"  ''^  interview.  "And  I 
read  children's  stories  on  the  air  when  my 
own  were  young."  ' 

bt^M^^f  w,^^*.*""^  ""^'^"^  ^  *^^  station's 
board  of  directors,  but  she  still  did  not  be- 

Tu^eSr  '"  "^^  '''■'°-''^-  °P"^"- 
ififin  "t  ^^'^.^^y  after  Jason's  funeral  in  AprU. 


When  Mr.  Pate  died  he  was  president  of 
the  broadcasters'  association.  Mrs  Pate 
credits  members  ot  this  group  with  helping 
her  through  her  first  dlfBcult  days  of  run- 
ning a  radio  station. 

JUST   WONDERFUL 

"I  could  call  any  of  them  and  they  were 
Just  wonderful."  she  said.  "They  never  be- 
littled my  question.  Sometimes  I  must  have 
been  a  problem." 

It   didn't    take    long   for   her   to   become 
enthusiastic  about  a  business  she  now  calls 
a  most  fascinating  thing"  which  she  •"wiU 
stay  right  in  when  the  kids  are  out  of  col- 
lege." 

After  her  husband's  death,  Mrs  Pate  was 
named  an  honorary  director  of  the  broad- 
casters' association.  But  her  diligent  work  on 
the  groups  scholarship  program  led  to  her 
election  to  the  board  of  directors.  And  re- 
cently she  took  over  as  the  association's  first 
woman  president. 

ANOTHER    POST 

She  also  is  area  vice  president  of  American 
Women  in  Radio  and  Television,  and  Is  a 
past  president  of  the  Marj-land  chapter  of 
that  organization. 

She  is  active  In  community  affairs  pri- 
marily education.  She  is  president  of  the 
Htirford  County  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Harford  Junior  College  Board  of  Trustees 

Mrs.  Pate  has  no  qualms  about   being  in 

the  predominantly  male  world  of  executives 

All  I  want  is  a  fair  shake,"  she  said      "I 

totally    oppose    a     woman    using    so-called 

be'yourself.  ^'°"  '''°^'^  '''''  ''"''-  ''  '''^'«'''- 

'111   give   my  employees   a  chance   to  do 

their  job  If  iheyll  give  me  the  same  chance 

Ail  I  ask  IS.  please  treat  me  like  a  person."    ' 
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eventually  legislate  the  settlement  and 
will  therefore  be  tempted  to  only  go 
through  the  moUons  of  negotiating  unUI 
Congress  steps  in.  thus  setting  back  the 
gains  we  have  made  in  the  area  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  last  30  to  40 
years. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  want  to  see  this  ti-agic 
step  backwards  take  place,  and  as  I  told 
my  colleagues  on  July  14,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  reasonable  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue  will  assume  the  grate  responsi- 
bilities which  are  theirs  and  bring  about 
an  end  to  this  unhappy  situation 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966 


The  Airline  Strike 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  10,  1966 
Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  airline 
stiike  is  now  into  its  34th  day  and  be- 

nS,  ^'"^-.r^","^"""^  ^a^e  become 
muddled  with  politics  they  have  become 
more  involved  and  it  takes  a  gieater  de- 
gree of  give  and  take  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment. 

In  my  own  district,  many  small  Indi- 
vidual firm^for  example,  the  florists 
and  nurseries-are  being  financially 
crushed.  To  them,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence  between  the  airline  strike  and  a 
flood:  the  damage  to  their  business  Is 
there  and  it  is  almost  irreparable.  Iden- 
tical situations  are  occurring  throughout 
the  counti-y  and  while  these  personal  dis- 
asters do  not  constitute  a  national  emer- 
gency, the  financial  losses  and  inconveni- 
ences to  these  innocent  bystanders  are 
enormous. 

There  is  now  before  Congress  legisla- 
tion to  end  this  strike.  However  the 
precedent  that  would  be  set  if  this  legis- 
lation were  enacted  would  have  a  nega- 
tive unpact  on  all— and  Mr.  Speaker  I 
emphasize  all— futuie  collective  bargain- 
ing between  labor  and  management  For 
It  IS  easy  to  see  that  if  Congress  does  step 
into  this  particular  strike  to  force  a  set- 
tlement, there  can  be  no  serious  collec- 
tive-bargaining efforts  m  any  future  dis- 
pute between  labor  and  management  for 
each  side  will  expect  that  Congress  will 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1966 

HrT!^!  ."°?,^  i"  committee  of  Uie  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
con..ideration  the  bill  ,H.R.  14765,  to  assure 
nondiscnmmation  In  Federal  and  State  lurv 
selection   and   .<;en-ice,    to   faclliUate    the   de- 

?^fhf*f' f'',''^  P""""^  education  and  other 
pubhc  facihtiec,  to  provide  Judicial  reUef 
against  discriminatory  housing  practices,  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  act^  of  vio- 
lence or  munudation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  copy  of  the  amendment  pro- 
ix)sed  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
regarding  professional  societies  and  as- 
sociations, his  remarks  in  the  well  of  Uie 
Hou.se  and  Uie  context  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  >^^vvi 

Were  I  not  present  for  many  facets  of 
the  debat*  on  H.R.   14765.  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  believe  some  of  the  fanci- 
ful dreams  put  fonvard  in  amendments 
thereto.     Quite  aside  from  the  issue  of 
civil  nghts.  I  am  concerned  deeplv  with 
what  is  apparently  a  hurriedly  prepared 
amendment,  attempting  to  define  what 
a   professional   society   or   organization 
means.    I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  appreciate  tliat  a  definition 
of  tlus  kmd  affects  every  professional  so- 
ciety and  organization  in  America   cut- 
tmg  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  pro- 
fessional people,  whether  they  be  lawyers 
physicians,    architects,    engineers,    den- 
tist^, or  others.     Such  an  amendment 
certainly  deserves  fuU,  open  and  ade- 
quate hearings,  with  opportunity  for  all 
to  examine  the  definition  for  the  many 
consequences  involved.    Surely  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  could  not  seriously 
recommend  that  this  matter  be  so  lightly 
treated,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
nowhere    else   in    the   statutes,   or   the 
united  States  Code  will  be  found  a  defi- 
nition of  professional  society  or  profes- 
sional organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  context  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  it  is  obviously 
hastily  drawn,  there  are  many  errors  in 
the  spelling,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  why 
on  page  1,  the  definition  of  professionai 
is  totally  incomprehensible  as  a  proposed 
law  because  of  the  "ands/ors-  so  that  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  determining  the 
meaning  m  a  court  of  equity  or  justice 

It  cannot  be  detennlned  by  reading  the 
definition  whether  subsections  U)    ^2J 
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(3),  and  (4)  are  to  be  read  In  the  con- 
junctive or  disjunctive. 

Furthermore,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
why  the  gentleman  has  made  reference 
to  title  42  of  the  United  State  Code  In  the 
first  page,  and  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment. Including  the  top  few  lines  of  the 
second  page,  and  omitted  It  In  the  others. 
This  Is  why  It  was  Insisted  that  the  en- 
tire proposal  be  read.  Subsequent  refer- 
ences to  title  42  of  the  United  State  Code 
are  omitted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  is  section  (G)  (2) 
(A)  ?  I  might  add,  why  are  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (3)  of  section  703  redesig- 
nated as  "A"  through  "C"  by  paragraph 
D  of  the  amendment?  The  copy  avail- 
able to  me  does  not  designate  that  all 
subsequent  title,  sections,  and  para- 
graphs wiU  be  renumbered  accordingly. 
There  Is  considerable  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  general  statute  should 
not  be  amended  on  the  floor  during  the 
close  of  the  legislative  debate,  such  as  we 
have  had  the  past  3  weeks  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  of  1966.  Instead  of  a  specific 
code  with  confusion  as  to  whether  It  Is 
that  from  the  clvU  rights  bill  of  1960  or 
1964. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  but  principal- 
ly, Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  danger 
in  defining:  professional  societies  In  the 
section  of  the  bill,  I  call  for  the  defeat 
of  the  sunendment. 


Tax  DeductioiM  for  Advanced  Dtgrett 


EaCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10.  196S 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Government,  being  so  large  and  complex, 
sometimes  works  at  cross  purposes. 
While  this  Congress  and  administration 
have  shown  admirable  sympathy  to  high- 
er education,  one  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Is 
retarding  pursuit  of  advanced  degrees 
by  our  Nation's  teachers.  The  IRS  does 
so  through  no  lack  of  wisdom,  I'm  sure, 
but  through  assiduous  concern  for  Its 
prime  duty  of  revenue  collection. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
afOrms  our  Government's  willingness  to 
allow  tax  deductions  for  teachers  who 
are  furthering  their  formal  education. 
At  present,  tf  their  efforts  eventually  en- 
title them  to  another  degree,  their  ex- 
penses become  nondeductible. 

The  Service  claims  that  Congress  has 
never  endorsed  deductions  on  expenses 
specifically  for  education.  Educational 
expenses  are  considered  normal  business 
expenditures  under  some  conditions,  and 
are  deductible  for  this  reason.  When  a 
teacher  Is  required  to  improve  his  skills 
to  keep  in  step  with  his  profession,  as  he 
is  by  State  law  in  Colorado,  or  has  to 
meet  minimum,  continuing  educational 
demands  set  by  his  contract,  his  expenses 
are  deductible. 

The  IRS  says  pursuit  of  advanced  de- 
grees is  aUn  to  neither  of  these  cases. 


They  say  these  teachers  are  attempting, 
Instead,  to  advance  substantially  their 
personal  positions  within  their  profes- 
sion. Hence,  theirs  are  not  normal  busi- 
ness expenditures  and  are  not  deductible. 
My  bill  overturns  this  ruling.  All  ex- 
penses for  legitimate,  formal  education, 
whether  they  lead  to  a  degree  or  not.  are 
made  deductible.  I  feel  this  bill  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  avoid  stifling  the  in- 
centive of  our  teachers  to  improve  them- 
selves. We  risk  deterioration  of  our 
country's  teaching  resources  if  we  im- 
pose penalties,  rather  than  rewards,  for 
Intellectual  effort. 


The   Price   of  Becoming   Competitive   in 
Steel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OF    WEST    VTBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10.  1966 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  chairman  of  the 
Nationwide  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  the  steel  import 
problem. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Strackbein  gave 
me  an  analogy  of  what  happened  to  the 
coal  industry  and  to  its  employees  when 
that  industry  faced  up  to  its  foreign  im- 
IX)rt  problem. 

It  it  a  very  frightening  analogy  and 
I  believe  it  merits  consideration  of  my 
colleagues;  therefore,  under  imanimous 
consent,  I  Include  It  with  my  foregoing 
remarks  as  a  further  contribution  to  the 
national  dialog  on  nation's  trade  poli- 
cies: 

Thk  Price  or  Becoming  CoMPErmvE  in  Steel 
(Statement  of  O.  R.  Str.^kbeln,   chairman, 

the    Nationwide    Ckjmmittee    on    Import- 
Export  Policy,  before  the  Senate  Finance 

Committee,  June  2,  1966) 

My  testimony  wUl  be  limited  bo  certain 
aspects  of  the  steel  Import  problem  without 
making  a  rounded  presentation,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Industry  representatives  will  do,  includ- 
ing those  who  man  the  steel  works. 

It  Is  the  purpose  here  to  estimate  the  price 
to  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry  of  becoming 
competitive  with  Imports,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  employment. 

Before  analyzing  the  steel  Industry  s«ne 
revealing  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  co6t  of  becoming  competitive  by 
examining  the  s.-ime  problem  In  another  basic 
Industry. 

The  coal  industry  offers  what  may  be  a 
very  useful  example.  The  experience  of  the 
coal  Industry  during  the  past  ten  to  flft^en 
years  may  hold  a  clue  to  what  price  has  to 
be  paid  to  remain  competitive.  While  the 
coal  Industry's  problem  was  not  the  same  aa 
that  of  Iron  and  steel.  It  bears  a  close  enough 
resemblance  to  be  of  great  value. 

Coal  suffered  from  competition  with  Im- 
ports, fuel  and  Diesel  oil.  and  natural  gas. 
Steel's  competitive  problem  arises  largely 
from  Imports  but  Is  not  conflned  to  that 
sector.  It  also  competes  with  other  products 
such  as  aluminum,  plastic,  wood,  glass,  etc. 

The  cost  of  becoming  competitive  In  the 
coal  Industry  fell  with  shattering  effect  on 
the  labor  force,  especially  the  miners.  This 
would  be  expected  because  In  coal  produc- 


tion the  direct  labor  cost  Is  high;  and  the 
burden  of  cost-reduction  must  be  borne  by 
the  cost  factor  that  outweighs  all  other  com- 
bined, namely,  labor.  Incre.'ised  eflflclency 
Is  achievable  In  any  significant  degree  only 
by  labor-saving  devices  and  operations. 

The  story  can  be  told  quickly. 

In  1950  employment  in  coal  mines  was  an 
average  of  483,000.  They  produced  560  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  In  one  year,  or  1.159  tons 
per  man.  In  1965  only  142.000  workers 
produced  525  million  tons  of  coal  or  3,697 
tons  per  man.  This  was  more  than  a  three- 
fold increase  In  productivity.  This  produc- 
tivity miracle  was  accomplished  by  abolish- 
ing 341,000  Jobs,  or  two  out  of  every  three. 
As  a  result  the  wholesale  price  of  coal  lagged 
behind  many  products,  moving  from  86.1  In 
1950  to  only  95.5  in  1965  where  1957-59  = 
100.  Wholesale  steel  prices  by  contrast 
moved  from  66.9  to  101.4  In  the  same  period. 
Coal  moved  up  9.4  points;  steel,  34.5  points. 
Nonferrous  metals  rose  36.0  points.  (Statis- 
tical Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1965, 
Table  1027,  p.  716;  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness. U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  April  1966,  p. 
S-19  and  page  S-35;  Stat.  Abstract,  1965, 
Table  1029,  p.  78;  also  Table  490.  pp.  357-6.) 

Yes.  the  coal  Industry  became  competitive. 
One  by-product  was  an  Increase  In  exports. 
These  rose  from  25  million  tons  In  1950  to 
50  million  tons  In  1965,  a  doubling  of  for- 
eign sales.  They  would  go  higher  but  for 
European  Import  restrictions.  (Stat,  Ab- 
stract, 1965,  Table  1029.  p.  718;  Survey  of 
Cur.  Bus.,  Apr.  '66,  p.  S-35.)  Moreover,  coal 
production  has  recovered  from  a  low  of 
420,000  tons  In  1961  to  525,000  in  1965. 

The  Industry  became  competitive  by  the 
only  route  that  Is  open,  namely,  more  effi- 
cient production,  or  ruthless  mechanization. 
In  terms  of  employment  the  price  In  the  coal 
Industry  was  Indeed  extremely  high.  The 
Appalachian  destitution  was  a  direct  result. 

The  steel  Industry  now  faces  a  similar 
problem;  but  It  does  not  follow  that  it  can 
repeat  the  experience  of  the  coal  Industry. 
In  point  of  employment  the  number  on  the 
payroll  Is  still  over  500,000.  The  number  ot 
employees  has  declined  only  from  587,000 
production  workers  In  1950  to  512,000  In 
1964,  a  drop  of  only  75,000  or  a  mere  13%. 
(Stat.  Abs.  1965,  Table  306,  p.  221.)  This 
compares  with  a  decimation  of  emplojrment 
In  the  coal  Industry,  as  related  above,  I.e.,  a 
displacement  of  341.000  workers.  Obviously, 
Judged  by  the  example  of  coal,  the  steel 
Industry  has  been  remiss. 

Because  of  Its  backwardness  the  steel  In- 
dustry has  suffered  a  reversal  In  foreign  mar- 
kets. Instead  of  gaining  foreign  markets,  aa 
did  coal,  the  exports  of  steel  have  shrunk. 
Prom  the  high  export  level  of  5.3  mUUon 
tons  In  1957  (Foreign  Trade  Trends,  1965, 
Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  p.  64),  It  fell  to  2.5  mil- 
lion tons  In  1965  (Survey  of  Cur.  Bus.,  Apr. 
1966.  p.  S-32).  In  other  words,  contrasted 
to  coal,  which  doubled  Its  exports  during 
the  15-year  period  cited,  steel's  exports  were 
cut  In  half  In  eight  years. 

Imports  of  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
moved  from  1.1  million  tons  In  1957  to  10.4 
million  tons  In  1965,  a  tenfold  Increase. 
(Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  Ibid.,  supra;  Sur.  of 
Cur.  Bus.,  Ibid.,  supra.)  Coal  Imports,  by 
contrast,  are  negligible  and  no  source  of 
worry.  Coal.  It  bears  repeating,  paid  the 
price  for  becoming  competitive  and  therefore 
is  In  an  enviable  posture  In  Its  foreign  trade — 
at  least  tempwrarlly.  Steel's  position  Is  un- 
enviable and  deteriorating. 

It  cannot  be  determined  precisely  what  the 
price  would  be  for  the  steel  Industry  should 
It  seek  to  become  as  competitive  aa  coeL 
Nevertheless  certain  measures  can  be  ap- 
plied. Api>arently  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, as  In  the  case  of  coal,  to  sacrifice  over 
300.000  workers.  Perhaps  a  sacrifice  of  only 
200,000  would  do  the  Job.  Let  us  make  a 
few  calculations. 
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fro|^"5"r/Sr^^<rclir r L';?;^^  ^n'seXung^^^S^'^^f  ^  Z'^T^.:^  -^  -^^  «  --"  margin  would  not  achle*"ve  a 

to  248  tons  in  1964.     (Stat.  Abs.,  1965,  Table  Ur  tonin^i^.      '^  ^'^^  ^^'^  ^'^^^^  competitive  standing.    Moreover,  the  mdust 

306,    p.   221;    Iron   and   Steel   Lnst.,   Foreign  rn^n           „  c.  ^O' s  incentive  would  be  deeply  eroded 

Trade   Trends,   1965,   Table   7.   p.   38.)      This  Reinforcement  b^                 tli^       tl27  k  ^^^P!.  °^  "^'^  '^'^  ^^^^^  products  cannot 

represents   an   Increase   of   50%.     As  shown     Merchant    bars         " «!?         i^I-kiq  ^^  '^Jl^'^  to  as  a  source  of  substantial  re- 

aboye,    coals    productivity    per    production  Wire  rod.                                    ^rI^o       id«     c  "^^-    The  ouUook  continues  to  be  negative 

worker   In   the   same   period   Increased   over     Plate    .                   illt         ];l  !„  Indirect  exports  In  the  form  of  machlnerv" 

?9°^'-''''J'i'"  ^^^^  ^  ^i^Piy  t>s  m  steel.     Hot  rolled'ih'e^t 106^22       I4fl' 1^  ?;«^'^"^'<^'    etc..    sometimes    cited    as    offering 

Had  steel   dona  as   well   Its   emploj-ment   of     Cold  rolled  sheet     " 110-25         fip  pt  ^^^'  "^  '^^^''^  ^^^^^  ^^^  °'-"  Indirect  Im- 

production  workers  woiUd  have  fallen  to  near  -iJo-js       lei.  25  ports. 

150,000  level.'  (12th  General  Report,  the  High  Authorltv,  When  we  demand  of  a  domestic  Industry 

Steel's  foreign  compeUtors  axe  much  more  European  Coal  and  Steel  Communltv.  March  ^  degree  of  efficiency   sufficient   to   produce 

formidable  than  U.S.  coals  foreign  competl-  ^^^'^-  PP-  '*54-5.)                                     "  competitiveness  with  Imports  we  necessarily 

tors.     Steel  production  has  risen  rapidly  In  the  dilemma  as.sert  acceptance  of  the  means  of  achieving 

a  number  of  Industrial  countries.    West  Ger-  The  road  to  competitiveness  for  the  imn  ^^^  ^^^^^-     '°  """""^  instances  this  Involves 

,^rtJ?'^«'"°n*'^'^  ''°"'""^  '"""^  ^^52,  ris-  and  steel  Industry^fa^ugr^ne  Vuh  d^^  f^"^=^'ve  displacement  of  labor  to  overcome 

L      .f  ^  million  tons  in  1965.     Japanese  ticular  significance  for  the  wor^erT    Un^r  ?*     '^age-productivity     differential.        Our 

production  ha^  experienced  a  much  sharper  similar,   if   m^e^g^avat^    <^rcl^t^n^s  ".^'''^'"1^  ''"''''"''^  ""^^'^  ">«  differential  (1) 

rise    surpassing  both  W.  Germany  and   the  the   coal   Industry  If  an  Indu^t^^^j^^  through  governmental  building  and  operat- 

^t  ^1".^'^°"''    ^"^    ^^^*-      ""    ^'^'^^^  The  workers,  however,  flgumS  s^^  f^"g  subsidies  or   ,2,    seeking  refuge  under 

n^f  ^  ''' ',   '".;"'°1  "^   '^^5-     French  and  were  massacred  econoi^^cX      Yet  ^rnJ  ^""L^f^  «'*^^„ 

T^^iT^"^"      h"    ^^    ^^°   '■'^^'^   ^^^P^y-     '^'^^^  ^^  '^o  alternative  lilt  w^  to  sur-      *>,f"rf?    ^'J^''^^^    ^^d    Appalachia    lie 
The    U.K.    rise    has    been    more    moderate,      vlve  c  1^  n,  was  xo  sur       the  quicksands  of  free  trade.     Do   we  rush 

(European  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  Gen-  In  the  steel  Industry  foreign  comnetltlon  ^°''*^'"d  ^  "e  swallowed  to  our  knees  or  do 

eral  Report,  March  1964;  also  publ.  of  Office  looms  larger  and  more  omTno^iyTSi  dM  ""^'^"Snize  the  harsh  realities? 

f966  *2''"n  7?    ^^'^"'^^"^    Europeenes,^  In  the  coal  Industry;  but  s^fhL^app^-  iX'T""^  ''  '^"^  '=°'^«"«1  ^  the  steel 

Tn'iQ.o^.J;^           .  ent  escape  hatch.     It  can  Invest  In  f^i^  i^f"^!,'^^-     The  proposed  study  would,  how- 

wnriH  f  ^  ^  ^  ?^^'^  produced  48%  of  the  countries,  although  there  appear  to  bTfIS  u?u  ?^  ?l  inestimable  value  If  it  addresses 

n    960  i      ?^  -loif  *f.?;  ''^-   ^'.^*'  '^^'''''  "29,  attractive  possibilities  at  pre^^n^at  field  '^'"  }^,^^^  ^  '^"^^  ^^^  "y  efforts  to  be- 

l^l^l£i''^^^'^^r.T^it^  'l^X^^S^L^J^  —  — ■^---Pemu-eatancost. 

duS  wX^wtre?^rpe^^*o^r?n  1^4-.  ^sBTcZT ^Z'^  ZTL^l^^^:^  ''""  "'**"  *  ^«'""^"'  ^  '^^  Airline 

t  '4?Euronin  ^i"?  '^"''""'^   'f'"'     ^'  "°'^-  '^  ^''^'''  ^^^'^^  °^  outpulp^  Zn^eT^Z.  Strike 

^^^q TZl.^  f  r  ^^*  ^""^"^^  ""^^  earnings  but  to  do  that  would  hold  ^thlng  but  t^^  

in  1963  (Without  free  accommodations)  with  for  the  work  force,  as  we  shall  see  FyTTTMctrnM  r^r  c t:^ ,  .  x,  , 

lol%T^  Z^  '*°-  """^  *'^™  ''^  ^'  Germany;  In  1963  the  steel  pa^oll  foHil  emplovees  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

$2264  in  Prance,  $2516  In  Belgium.  $2146  in  in  st^l  rolling  and  fiSlshliig  was  jT  11   bT  °' 

mfi^?  <,t?f  *''"""  "^'^-    '^'^^^'^^^^^'^^      "°"-      value   Idded   by   manlf^turtng   w^  HON     ROBERT   H     MirUPI 

(1963)  steel  wages  averaged  $141.86  per  week      $8.35   billion.      Therefore   wages   repr^n^  HUH,    KUBtKI    H.MICHEL 

^.     f.T«"^^.7-    A  50- week  year  would  have     50 '"c    of   the  value   added.     SWpmenTw^  or  Illinois 

Holland.      (U.S.   Wages;    Current   Survey   of      778-9.)      "I^er^foVe    U    it    werf  iro^  "^Si  Wednesday.  August  10.  1966 

of^lL^l'^urnnT;  r'^^'^^^.V^'^'i'"'*' "^'^^      lower  the  cost  Of  shipments  by  10-,.  IhTwork  Mr.    MICHEL.      Mr     Speaker     unrfpr 

^.^lf-r-^=-^^.^-i^^^-     --w-.--Vo-^SeTnV?n^.T-u^i     K^^^^^ 

^•Sut    per    production    worker    in    the  i^^num^^^r "^re^^LVe'^  ^r^n^^i^'  -^ItSni^S  SS^'^^ 

European   iron   and   steel    Industry   in    1964  transportation  workers,  et^anHilscSu^d  ^  ^^^  ^*=^°''''  = 

rtayT74tor7Euron'^r^.f'T.'/'?^"'=  "^""'^  "^  P™P**«^-     '^«  ^^'  aT^nZve          „         ^                                   Arc.sT  2.  1966. 

Stv    C^nL/ Srt    wir^h   fo«?^  ST"  ^°"i^  ^^  ^  "^^^  reduction  of  40-.  for  steel  ,  °^*«  Congressman  Michel;   I  know  that 

S^tL^uc-^^f?!^^^^'      fr^  ^^^-  ^^'=  workers  or  a  10%  reduction  for  all  workers  *^®    Congress   is   considering   legislation    to 

fo   D   28^                  community,    1965.    Table  from    Iron    ore    and    coal    to    tie    fi^sto^  '^op  the  current  air  line  st»!ke     As  a  voter 

Vi,'o„„    1       ,  product.  irom  your  district  I  woiUd  ask  that  vou  on- 

woTklr   ln'?hf<=  ^o"^^"'  T'^^J*^  "^"^  P"  ^«*-  ^   ^O""   «**  reduction  might  not  be  P?^  »«y  'Attempt  to  pass  such   legislation. 

WuTLgesofab^utathi^.'^f,,"*"^   ^T"  f"®'^"^"*    to    bring   steel    to    a    S>mpetitlve  There  are  charges  that  the  strike  halcreaS 

ine  hwe  the  F^™.V^°^  *^**^  prevail-  level.    In  that  event  the  cut  must  be  deeper  f  nf"onal  emergency,  or  at  least  it  is  not 

abfe  to  comoe^rX  «i"«    '^'^T  "^"^^'^  "^  ^"^    proportion.      The    price   could   easily    be  "^  ^^^  P^^Uc  Interest.    While  I'm  sure  It  hw 

worked ^^low^^  1^0  t^n?          ^*'  °"^P"*  P"  =^°^'°^  ^^  °^  *  ^^^  °^  *>">"  500,000.  Inconvenienced  many  persons,  I  don't  think 

Japan^si Tutout  in  T^fU  wn,  ,.«  *  ^  o'^^"   ^^'^^'^   prepared  to  pay  such   a  '*  goes  much   beyond  that.     I  believe  that 

„rX^,    V.        output  in  1964  was  156  tons  per  price?                                                     *^  '  the   only  recommendation   Coneress   should 

ttc"rndTndusirv  i'VlS^  w°L  '^''T''  T^'  "^   ^^^   -'*«™«tlve7     Evidently  the  ^f  f  ^  ^^^  '-th  parties  returTtTthe  C- 

112  tonsln  1960     Thn^,  wJ,    T     "  "^  ^"^""^  "'"^  practical  option  lies  In  control  of  Im-  f^'^^^l  table,   without  threats   or  pressure 

continue  to  fL  ??r  hoT^h  ■^t^^'if^^ '^^^  P*"^  tonnage,  preferably  by  quota.    Even  so  ^""T  ^^^  ^^^  or  on  the  White  House, 

S  productmtv  L   f^  Inr^^  ^^°^^^-  ^^^  '"''"^^^  »"«*  ?"«"«  its  modemlzatlo^  ^f^   ^^^^^   their   problems   through   hones 

Europe^a^^evl     ^n     ^5  ^vZ    ^^  ""t      l^  "  ^"  ''°*  *°  ^^"  ''^^^^^  =f°«'g°  technical      ^If.'.T^^'f  ^**  ''''^°"*  '''^^^'^  ^'^  "t*'^^! 
ZlJ^^rj  average    annual      Improvements.  ^^^tches  in  hope  of  obtaining  "special  con- 

Tth  b^n,i^L^'«,f«o  ??;f ''fKl°V°"''^'"'  "^^^  possibilities  would  lie  in  a  reduc-  ^^'^"^"ons"  In  the  resulting  settlement.  T^e 
^on  ^d  st^  S.f.i  T""^^  ^T''^  ''^  **""  °'  P'"^^  ^  "  •^""'e  o^  lower  cos^?  """^l,  necessary  consideration  Is  that  both 
P^era^on  ]!^an  i  Tn  ,q«^  °''  *°f  ^"^^  ^  ^^^^  *^«  P^^*^  ^t"  *«««  of  thrprl-  P^"?  *^°^^  bargaining  with  the  undei^ 
40-  of  totaf  uq  miftt  !  ,'^PP'-oxlmat*ly  mary  Iron  and  steel  Industry  was  g-S-Zon  ^'^"^'ng  that  where  there  is  room  for  corn- 
came  from  Loan  ^omnarerf  iT,H  T.^  ''^^'  ^'^^'^  ^''''^-  °'  *'*  """on.  "^Thls  rate  wa^  P'^i^^  V"""^  i'  '^°'"  '"'  ^eement. 
19M      (?r^n^d  s<-pT?nc!        "'^  ^^-^^   '"^  **"*  '°^"*  ">  ^^e  ''"''able  goods  group,  the  ,.  ^"/'^  ^"''^  ^^'^'^  ^  3.2'-c,  etc.  as  a  guide 

The  iteel  i^itrv  tn  tht!'  '"P',^*  ^*K^^=*  "^^'^B   195%    realized   by  The  auto!  i'""  '^'  settlement.     When  the  honesrap- 

celerft^   it,    ^Innf^  jountry  has  ac-  motive  Industry.    It  (net  profit)  was  equal  to  P'^'"'^^  '""^^  ^^  ^^^  true  ability  of  the  com- 

SuTpm?ntlnrlc?nt™'J°'".    ^'f"'    ^"'^  °ne-thlrd  of  the  1963  employee  pay^^"w  n  P^?  ^o  pay  and  then  determine  what  tSe 

bmion  In  19^  to  $1  rtuuZTV^^"^  V'  *'""°'*  "^  '^^^ '  °°e-«»»tb  of  the  vllue  added  ^^S'  ^'^   *^"'^«t^  '"^^  be  In  accordance 

proectlng  over  «2  bnifon   f      'Jo'^^^^^  by  manufacturing  ($8.35  bUllon  in  1963)  and  ^'^   comparable   Jobs   in   other   Industries. 

Abs   1965  tX  690  n^m/%>,?^^-      *^*'**-  "^'^"^   °^  ^^«  '^"«  °^  shipments   ($18.6  bU-  i[,W''\-  ^^*'  •""P'oy*''  have  been  under 

a  irlous  m^err^Ln  nl-         '^P^^^^'^^  "o'^'  •    The  9.8%  rate  for  1966  was  up  from  ^^'^  '^"'  ^V^^  °^  «>rpot*te  profits  in  the 

A   o^ri    '"O'^e'^'^izatlon  program.  the  low  figure  of  5  4%  on  stock  Muitv  r«ai  P*^*'   ^'^  ^he   Air  Unes  are  now  makine  a 

iA'ZTot'ZuLTS-t^r^r''  '•   '^^''     '^^l-'^e^-     (Sourcl-  SJvU^n  o?F?/anc^;      ProAt,  then  In  all  fairness  to  th^^rryal^d 
andsS^lC^i^^Xk^rf'So^T^^^^l      Statistics.   Federal   Trade  Commission.)  ^de^standlng  employees,  now  la  the  time 

___Steel_Communlty  and  U.S.  prices  for  ex-         ,,  ,^,  ,,,,  p^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  TnjT^^Jr',^^^^^  understanding  In 

£s:«--"--3S  i~E=£^H~  ^-HHri!:HrS£- 

tlon  or  only  3.^  %  m  the  price  could  be  made;  ^''^''-  ^_  ,^,  ^^^^^_ 
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Office  of  EcoBomic  Opportunity  Legal 
Serricet  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Auffust  10,  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  legal  services  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  had 
an  Impact  far  beyond  the  extensive  re- 
lief already  provided  the  poor  by  the  160 
legal  services  projects  now  laiinched. 
The  excitement  generated  by  the  legal 
services  program  has  helped  make  the 
topic  of  "poverty  and  the  law"  one  of 
the  leadliig  concerns  of  the  American 
lawyer  today.  In  the  May  15  edition  of 
the  American  Bar  News,  the  new  Bul- 
letin of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Mr.  Orison  S.  Marden,  president-elect  of 
the  ABA,  termed  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  program  a  "golden  oppor- 
tunity" for  the  legal  profession. 

Mr.  Marden  said  that  because  of  the 
legal  services  program  the  bar  now  had 
the  chance  to  move  forward  more 
rapidly  than  had  ever  been  thought 
possible  In  "serving  the  legal  needs  of 
the  poor."  The  ABA  has  taken  the  In- 
itiative In  preparing  a  pamphlet  to  help 
explain  the  legal  services  program  to  the 
legal  profession. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  the  en- 
thusiastic approach  of  such  a  distin- 
guished organization  for  my  colleagues' 
due  consideration  and  request  permis- 
sion to  have  the  pertinent  parts  of  this 
edition  of  the  News  Inserted  In  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point : 
CEO   Aknouwcis   34  Legal  Service   Grants 

ToTALiNO  $6,361,000;  Ricruittnc  Top  Stc- 

DKNTS  roR  Programs 

Oranta  totaling  more  than  $6,361,000  for 
34  new  legal  service  programs  for  the  poor 
have  been  announced  by  Sargent  Shrlver, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. In  making  the  announcement,  Mr. 
Shrlver  also  revealed  a  new  recruitment  pro- 
gram, called  "Advocates  for  the  Poor,"  had 
been  set  up  In  all  U.S.  law  schools  to  seek  top 
students  for  legal  programs  financed  with 
federal  anti-poverty  funds. 

tARGEST    CRAM-r 

Largest  of  the  grants  was  $872,851  to  the 
Office  of  Navajo  Economic  Opportunity  at 
Window  Rock,  Ariz.  Smallest  was  $23,646  to 
Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Associated  Universities. 
The  grants  Included  $240,181  for  an  experi- 
mental "Judlcare"  program  being  initiated 
by  the  State  Bar  of  Wisconsin  and  $704,486 
for  a  Houston  project  with  "maximum  in- 
volvement of  the  poor,"  to  be  administered 
by  the  Houston  Legal  Foundation. 

The  wide  vwlety  of  the  programs,  Mr. 
Shrlver  said,  illustrated  "that  no  federal 
blueprint  has  been  imposed  on  local  com- 
munities or  local  bars." 

BAR     HBLPKD 

And  Mr.  Shrlver  added:  ".  .  .  these  proj- 
ects are  not  an  attempt  to  subvert  or  oppoee 
the  organized  bar.  They  have  been  under- 
taken with  the  express  guidance,  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  bar  and  of  legal  aid 
agencies  .  .  .  The  pledge  of  active  coopera- 
tion made  unanimously  by  the  American  Bbr 
Aaaodatlon  la«t  Febniary  has  been  carried 
out,  and  more  than  carried  out,  on  the  local 
and  national  scene ." 


Under  the  Wisconsin  program,  "Judlcare 
cards"  may  be  Lseued  to  families  with  a  total 
annual  income  of  lees  than  $3,000  Ln  26 
counties  in  northern  Wisconsin.  The  State 
Bar  of  Wisconsin  said  36.963  families  In  this 
rural  area,  or  20.2  per  cent  of  Its  population, 
fall  Into  this  category.  The  Judlcare  Board 
will  determine  exiici  eligiblUty  requirements. 

LOW     FEES 

An  eligible  person  would  present  his  card 
to  any  lawyer  in  Ws  area  for  all  types  of  free 
legal  services  except  Uioee  involving  crim.1- 
nal  and  tax  matters  for  which  other  types 
of  free  service  are  available.  Fee  generating 
cases,  Including  contingent  fee  cases,  also 
are  excluded. 

Attorneys  whose  services  are  ui^ed  will  be 
relmb\irsed  by  the  Wiscoiisin  Judlcare  Ad- 
ministration at  not  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  regular  minimum  fees  The  remaining  20 
per  cent  will  be  regarded  as  a  contribution 
of  the  Individual  attorney  to  the  program. 

The  l.LTgest  grant  will  provide  18  lawyers 
for  the  three-st.ate  Navajo  Reservation.  Mr. 
Siirlver  said  the  Navajos  previously  were 
served  by  only  two  lawyers.  The  gr.int  also 
will  be  used  to  employ  Navajos  n-s  aides  and 
investigators  in  the  five  oillces  for  legal  serv- 
ices to  be  set  up  on  the  resorv;.tlon. 

HOUSTON     CRA.N'T 

The  H'juston-Harris  County  grant,  Mr. 
Shrlver  said,  would  provide  for  a  30-member 
district  committee  to  supervise  the  program 
with  20  of  the  members  drawn  fro.^l  neigh- 
borhood councils  composed  of  the  poor  and 
residents  of  the  area  to  be  served,  llie  other 
10  members  will  be  lawyers  serving  the  pro- 
gram. Members  of  the  Houston  Legal 
Foundation  will  regularly  attend  meetings  of 
the  neighborhood  councils. 

In  announcing  the  "Advocates  for  the 
Poor"  program,  Mr.  Shrlver  s.'iid  132  of  the 
nation's  law  schools,  including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico,  now  have  a  recruiter 
designated  by  the  individual  schools  to  seek 
top  studerits  to  fi;i  positions  in  the  new  legal 
seirvlces  programs  for  the  poor. 

YOUNG     LAWYERS 

"Already  we  are  witnessing  both  in  law 
schools  and  in  communities,"  Shrlver  said, 
"that  top  students  and  Idealistic  young  law- 
yers have  decided  to  devote  a  year  or  more  of 
their  llvee  to  bringing  Justice  to  the  poor. 
The  new  prestige  and  new  impxsrUince  given 
to  legal  services  programs  means  that  top 
talent  on  a  broadly-based  scale  will  be  at- 
tracted to  legal  services  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions. 

Other  grants  announced  which  brought 
total  antlpoverty  funds  granted  through  the 
Legal  Service  Program  to  $10.7  million  in- 
cluded: 

Hartford.  Conn.  $53,400  to  Community  Re- 
newal Team  of  Greater  Hartford  for  a  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  city's  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services  Bo;ud. 

Norwich.  Conn  .J52.555  to  the  Thames  Val- 
ley Council  for  Community  Action,  Inc.,  for 
a  program  to  be  administered  by  IjCgacy.  Inc. 

Waterbury.  Conn.  $41,370  to  New  Oppor- 
tunities for  Waterbury.  Inc  ,  for  a  program 
to  be  administered  by  the  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  Board. 

Wilmington,  Del.  $79,909  to  Community 
Action  of  Greater  Wilmington,  Inc.,  for  a 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  Delaware.  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  $163,495  to  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Atlanta,  Inc  .  for  a  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Atlanta  Legal  Aid  Society. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii.  $163,445  to  Honolulu 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  to  finance  a  state- 
wide program  to  be  administered  by  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  of  Hawaii  to  bring  legal  services 
to  the  poor  of  Honolulu  as  well  as  residents 
of  the  less-populous  outer  islands. 

Chicago,  111.  $69,601  to  Chicago  Committee 
on  Urban  Opportunity  for  a  program  to  be 
administered    by    the   Community    Renewal 


Foundation  and  $166,261  to  the  same  parent 
organization  for  a  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  United 
Charities.  The  project  ■will  Include  nine 
neighborhood  law  offices. 

Karnak,  HI.  $65,805  to  Shawnee  Develop- 
ment Council  Community  Action  Programs. 

Worcester.  Mass.  $60,169  to  Worcester  Com- 
munity Council,  Inc..  for  a  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Legal  Services  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

Escanaba,  Mich.  $195,407  to  the  Upper 
Peninsula  Committee  for  Area  Progress. 

Muskegon.  Mich.  $62,831  to  Community 
Action  Against  Poverty,  Inc.,  for  a  program 
to  be  administered  by  the  Muskegoii-Oceaua 
Legal  Aid  Bureau,  Inc. 

University  of  Mlssl.sslppl.  $282,258  to  the 
School  of  Law  to  finance  special  research  and 
training  to  Initiate  intensive  student  and 
faculty  studies  In  the  area  of  law  and  poverty, 
development  of  methods  to  provide  legal 
services  to  the  South 's  rural  poor,  and  edu- 
cation of  students  In  areas  of  the  law  aSect- 
ing  the  poor. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  $178,949  to  Kansas  City 
Httman  Resources  Corporation  for  a  program 
to  be  administered  by  the  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Society  of  Kansas  City, 

New  Jersey.  $50,168  to  the  New  Jersey  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  for  a  program 
to  be  administered  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Bar  Association. 

Jersey  City,  N.J.  $67,268  to  the  Community 
and  Neighborhood  Development  Organiza- 
tion. 

Trenton,  N.J.  $67,041  to  United  Progress, 
Inc..  for  a  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
Mercer  County  Legal  Aid  Society,  Inc. 

Zunl  Pueblo,  N.M.  $190,064  to  the  People 
of  Zunl  for  a  program  to  be  administered  by 
the  Zunl  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Society, 

Colimabia  University.  $112,360  to  Center 
for  Study  of  Welfare  Law. 

Nassau  County,  N.Y.  $243,831  to  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council  of  Nassau  County  for  a 
"clrctxit  riding"  program  which  will  offer  the 
services  of  lawyers  In  10  neighborhood  cen- 
ters. 

North  Dakota.  $292,385  to  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  North  Dakota,  Inc.,  for  a  state- 
wide program. 

Turtle  Mountain,  N.D.  $40,226  to  the  Ttir- 
tle  Mountain  Band  of  the  Chippewa  Indians. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  $187,484  to  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati 
Area  for  a  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  Cincinnati. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  $115,778  to  the  Columbus 
Metropolitan  Area  Community  Action  Or- 
ganization for  a  program  to  be  administered 
by  the  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Society  ot 
Columbus. 

Ohio.  $59,550  to  Ohio  State  Legal  Services 
Association,  a  non-profit  corporation  spwn- 
sored  by  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association. 

Toledo,  Ohio.  $56,925  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Planning  Association  of  Greater 
Toledo,  Inc.,  for  a  program  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Legal  Aid  Society. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  $745,637  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Anti-Poverty  Action  Committee  to 
provide  legal  services  In  civil,  criminal,  ad- 
ministrative and  Juvenile  areas  of  the  law 
for  residents  of  eroded  neighborhoods  and 
to  establish  an  extensive  program  in  legal 
education  for  the  poor,  for  pwsons  in  social 
services  dealing  with  the  poor,  for  law  stu- 
dents and  the  general  public.  The  program 
will  be  administered  by  the  Community 
Legal  Services,  Inc. 

Dallas,  Tex.  $359,404  to  Dallas  Community 
Action  Committee,  Inc.,  for  a  program  to  be 
administered  by  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  $139,604  to  Community 
Relations  Social  Development  Commission 
for  a  program  to  be  admiinlstered  by  the 
Board  of  Legal  Services,  Inc. 

Marquette  University.  $156,536  to  the  Mar- 
quette University  Law  School. 
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The  legal  services  program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportuiuty  offers  the  legal 
profession  "a  golden  opportunltv  to  move 
forward  more  rapidly  than  we"  had  ever 
thought  possible  in  serving  the  legal  needs 
of  the  poor."  said  Orison  S.  Marden,  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

"If  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will 
regret  it  and  that  history  will  not  deal  kindly 
with  oiLT  default."  Mr.  Marden  told  a  sym- 
posium on  "Poverty  and  Justice"  sponsored 
by  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Notre 
D.ime. 

Meanwhile  in  letters  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  ABA  Presi- 
dent Edward  W.  Kuhn  and  John  W.  Cum- 
miskey.  Chairman  of  AB.^s  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  Aid  and  Indigent  Defend- 
ants, pointed  to  the  need  for  afsurances  of 
continuing  support  of  the  OEO  p.'-ogram. 

APPROVE  FUND  FIGURE 

Chairman  Cummiskey  said  $50,00,000  is  a 
"realistic  allocation"  for  OEO  Legal  Services 
Programs  in  fiscal  1966-67.  OEO  allocated 
$20  mUlion  for  Legal  Services  Programs  this 
year. 

PREPARE    PAMPHLET 

ABA  also  is  preparing  a  pamphlet,  "Law- 
yers and  Legal  Services  Program  of  the 
OEO,"  to  help  explain  the  program  to  the 
leg:il  profession. 
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Flag  Desecrated 
DENvn.LE.  N.J.,  August  9  (UPI)  .—Police 
searched  today  for  vandals  who  broke  Into 
the  Riverview  Grammar  School,  desecrated 
an  American  flag  and  painted  across  the 
school  auditorium  floor,  "death  in  Viet  Nam 
to  the  Am.erican  pigs." 


Flag  Desecration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedyiesday.  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr,  Speaker,  an- 
other ill  a  series  of  incidents  involving 
the  desecration  of  the  American  flag  was 
reported  this  jn-eek. 

According  to  an  account  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Daily  News,  of  August  8, 
1966,  the  desecration  occurred  wheii 
vandals  broke  into  an  elementary  school 
in  Denvillc,  N.J. 

Previou.s  reports  of  flag  desecration 
have  been  reported  in  Indiana,  Illinois 
Georgia,  and  New  York. 

As  a  deterrent  to  this  activity  I  have 
introduced  legislation  making  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment for  desecration  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag. 

Members  of  the  House  who  support 
such  legislation  to  protect  the  flag  may 
signify  by  signing  Discharge  Petition  No 
6  which  is  now  available  in  the  House 

Mr.  Andy  Borg,  of  Superior,  'Wis.  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wai-s,  has  also  commented  on 
the  flag  desecration  problem  and  urged 
support  of  my  legislation. 

Commander  Borg  is  critical  of  the  poor 
showing  thus  far  of  support  for  anti-flag- 
desecration  legislation,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Americans  are  be- 
ing killed  and  wounded  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  in  the  Vietnam  war  fighting 
and  serving  under  the  American  flag 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
be  apprised  of  the  latest  incident  of 
nag  desecration,  and  also  take  counsel 
rrom  the  very  pointed  and  appropriate 
remarks  of  Commander  Borg,  I  request 
the  articles  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 


V.F.W.  Chief  Chides  Co.ncress  on  Flag 

Desecration  Bill  Failure 
Washington,    D.C,    August    n.— The    Na- 
tional Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Veter'ins 
of  Foreign  Wars   of   the   U.S    expressed  "his 
"shock  and  dismay  in  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  not  signed  the  Discharge  Petition 
v;hich    would   protect   the   flng  of '  our  great 
nation    from    desecration    and    vilification  " 
Andy    Bc^,    Superior.    Wis.    the    VJF  W 
Commander,  said   that   "more  than   20  days 
ago.  Rep.  Richard  Roudebush    (R-Ind  )    In- 
troduced. H.R.  13924.  as  a  Discharge  Petition 
so  that  the  Members  of  Congress  might  sign 
it  and  show  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
American  flag  being  burned,  stomped  upon 
torn    apart   and   vilified   bv    communist    in- 
spired  peaceniks  and  others. 

"A  majority  of  signatures  on  the  Petition 

219— would  allow  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion to  bo  brought  to  the  Floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  vote  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people  " 

The  V.F.W.  Chief  said  he  was  "disgusted 
to  le.irn  that  during  the  more  than  20  davs 
tl-'-  bill  had  been  on  the  desk,  only  46  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  had  afiixcd  thcr 
si^naturos.  This  is  a  loiisv  showing.  I  know- 
that  the  1,300.000  members  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreicn  W..rs  and  their  families  feel  the 
same  way  I  do. 

"There  is  nothing  wh.Tt-^oevor  wrong  with 
love  of  country  and  love  of  our  fl.ag  There 
is  not  protecting  legislation  on  the  books 
at  the  present  time.  The  American  flag 
represents  our  nation  in  all  of  her  past  and 
present  glory.  It  must  be  protected  Tlie 
VF.W.  is  unanimously  behind  the  Roude- 
bush bill." 

Borg  said  that  a  number  of  Coi.grcs'-men 
h.id  written  him  "that  they  did  not  sign 
Discharge  Petitions.  This  is  understandable 
when  legislation  Is  of  a  picayune  nature 
But  this  legLslation  pertains  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  desecration  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Roudebush 
bill  should  be  signed  by  every  Member  of 
the  Congress  In  order  to  show  their  faith 
and  pride  in  the  flag  of  our  nation  " 


Our  Air  and  Water  Can  Be  Made  Clean 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  calhornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.       Mr 
Speaker,  there  is  a  growing  danger  in  the 
United  States  to  many  of  our  resources 
and  to  our  health.    The  pollution  of  the 
air,  the  soil,  and  the  water  in  this  land 
is  making  waste  of  materials  that  should 
be  used  and  that  will  be  needed  in  the 
future.    This  week's  issue  of  Life  maga- 
zine—August 12,  196&— has  an  editorial 
which  points  out  the  need  for  legislation 
in  this  area.    This  editorial  comes  at  a 
time  when  action  is  lacking  and  wanting 
It  would  be  to  the  neglect  of  Congress  if 
we  allowed  this  legislation  to  go  unpassed 
this   session,     it    is   not   a   matter   of 
whether  or  not  we  can  afford  these  pro- 
grams.   We  cannot  afford  not  to  have 
them. 


A4231 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  hearings  currently  being  held 
by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Science 
Research,  and  Development.  They  con- 
cern our  national  pollution  policies  in 
relation  to  our  technological  progress  in 
this  field. 

Without  objection,  I  place  this  article 
in  the  Record: 

Ol-r  Air  a.nb  Water  Can  Be  Made  Clea.n 
There  is  a  good  chance  that  1966  will  be 
remembered  as  the  year  when  Ainerlcans 
finally  got  fed  up  with  p,Mlution.  For  S.W 
ywrs  we  have  poured  filth  into  everv  bodv 
?Lv;""m"''^  ""'^  ''°'''^^'  ■^"d  '"'o  'he  air 
th?  thov"";''  ''"'T'  =''"  '''"'•■'"e  at  the  polls 
mol  ,,  •  '''"  "'''^  enough.  And  whufs 
more,  they  are  a.'^suming— <'orrect.lv-that  it 
IS  technically  and  financiallv  feasible  to  do 
something  about  pollution  problems  long 
considered  insoluble, 

LMt  month  the  Senate  passed  a  water 
pollution  control  bill  that  will  cost  $6  4  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years.  The  vote  was 
90^  and   there  was  hardly  anv  debate      At 

bi^^  ,'^^aJ^'-  ""  ^°™P'''"'<^^  '^^r  pollution 
b  11  (SI96  million  over  three  years,  was  passed 
without  a  nay. 

No  people,  riot  even  Americans  are  literallv 
consumers.  We  r,re  users.  We  eat  things 
we.^r  them,  operate  them  or  burn  them  We 
ch.mge  their  form,  then  pour  them  into  the 
air  as  smoke  and  fumes,  or  funnel  them  into 
sewers  that  lead  to  the  rivers  we  are  killing 
ces'pclJjs  ^"■''^  """^  becoming  mammoth 

Tiiere  might  be  some  logic  to  the  fouling 
of  our  environment  if  air  and  water  some- 
how appe.ired  from  mystlcallv  pure  sources 
flowed  past  us  once,  and  disappeared  to  be 
replaced    by    fresh    supplies      Alas,    ther^    is 

^^,.'\,^  ""i""  ^"'  '"^'"«  '^e  ^""^^^  and  water 
on  it,s  surface.     We  c.innot  create  more-but 

V  °"  V  "u'^  ''■•'^"^  '^  "^^  ''  '"°'-«'  sensiblv 
n.,..  «  ^°''''"-'^'  '^"'•'ng  the  drought  of  the 
p.i..,t  five  years,  became  studdenlv  aware  of 
the  waste  inherent  In  foul  waters.  While 
emergency  drought  regulations  silenced 
m..ny  air  conditioners,  browned  lawns  to 
straw  and  banished  water  glasses  from  res- 
taurant tables,  the  Hudson  River  was  dallv 

r/7'"^  kV  ''""°"  e^"°^  «^  undrinkable 
imcleanable  water  past  the  cltv  and  dump- 
ing It  into  the  ocean.  There  was  no  real 
drought  in  New  York  last  vear.  There  wis 
plenty  of  water  but  pollution  had  made  it  5 
unusuable.  "* 

We  have  always  been  able  to  find  new 
sources  of  pure  water,  but  those  davs  are 
about  over.  Right  now  we  use  400  billion 
gallons  daily.  57%  of  all  that  Is  available 
Qno^'^?,.^"'*  °'  ^^^  century,  we  will  be  using 
900  billion  gallons  a  day— far  more  than 
the  total  supply.  "We  will  have  to  reuse  .all 
of  our  water,  perhaps  a  dozen  times  over  in 
major  cities. 

Air  pollution  is  perhaps  more  dangerous 
than  filthy  water,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  is  not  so  obvious.  With  the 
classic  exception  of  Los  Angeles,  where  a 
fluke  of  climate  makes  the  problem  \-lsible 
most  of  the  poisons  we  breathe  cannot  be 
seen.  Los  Angeles  may  get  the  attention, 
but  New  York  City,  on  an  area  basis,  actuallv 
ptmips  eight  times  as  much  Junk  Into  >lk 
air. 

Some  pollutants  lead  a  double  life  first 
fouling  the  air,  then  filtering  into  water 
systems  and  food  crops.  Donald  E  Carr 
In  his  book  Dea(/i  of  the  Sweet  Waters  points 
out  that  six  billion  pounds  of  lead  have 
been  burned  and  spread  over  the  country 
since  lead  alkyls  were  first  added  to  gasohne 
as  an  anti-knock  measure  In  1923 — and  that 
the  concentration  of  lead  In  the  blood  of 
Americans  is  100  times  normal.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  lead  compounds  were 
favorite  poisons  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  poUUcal  muscle  that  is  developing 
from  the  outrage  over  pollution  has  had 
Bcattered   but   notable   success    across    the 
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«ic  arucies  DC  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
The  articles  follow: 


grams.    We  cannot  afford  not  to  have 
them. 


The  poUUcal  muscle  that  Is  developing 
from  the  outrage  over  pollution  has  had 
scattered   but   notable   success    across    the 
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country.  It  helped  elect  William  Scranton 
to  the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania,  when 
lie  supported  tough  controls  on  strip  mining 
operations  that  pour  mine  acids  into  the 
state's  streams.  Detergent  makers  were 
forced  to  find  new  formulas  when  housewives 
found  their  tapwater  running  with  a  built-in 
foaming  bead. 

Kew  York  voters  last  year  supported  by  a 
four-to-one  ratio  (the  largest  margin  ever 
on  a  spending  measure)  a  referendum  that 
would  allow  the  state  to  spend  $1.7  billion 
of  their  money  to  clean  up  the  Hudson. 
Caltfomlans  have  pushed  so  hard  for  control 
of  air  pwllutlon  that  the  federal  government 
has  decided  to  use  California  standards  for 
the  mandatory  smog-control  devices  that  will 
be  built  into  all  American  cars  starting  in 
1968. 

But  while  the  states  are  reacting  to  the 
demands  of  their  citizens  with  isolated  pol- 
lution controls,  they  are  not  moving  fast 
enough  even  to  keep  up  with  the  yearly  In- 
crease in  pollution  that  we  face. 

On  water  pollution,  the  Senate  measiu-e  Is 
the  only  likely  means  for  catching  up — and 
eventually  getting  ahead  of  the  problem  of 
pollution.  The  bill  does  not  suggest  bypass- 
ing the  states  by  offering  federal  money  to 
do  the  bulk  of  the  Job.  Instead,  it  would 
provide  30%  of  the  cost  of  sewage  treatment 
plants,  with  the  states  and  local  governmentB 
paying  the  rest.  In  a  sense,  the  bill  would 
Jog  the  states  Into  leadership  by  offering  to 
pay  50%  of  construction  coeta  when  several 
states  agree  to  work  together  with  local  agen- 
cies to  clean  up  a  river  system  that  cuts 
across  their  boundaries. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  In  the  new 
bill — •6.4  billion  spread  over  the  next  five 
years — is  a  measure  not  of  pork  barreling  but 
of  the  size  of  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done. 
iMost  estimates  of  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  our 
■treama  and  lakes — not  to  some  Idyllic  level 
of  purity  that  would  allow  us  to  drink  from 
any  of  them,  but  simply  to  the  point  where 
the  water  will  continually  be  usable  by  peo- 
ple or  Industry — oome  to  over  $40  bUllon. 
The  Senate  bill  would  put  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  readiness  to  do  Its  share.  But 
the  money  would  not  be  spent  until  the 
states  and  local  units  agreed  that  theirs  was 
really  the  major  responsibility. 

The  air  pollution  trill  matches  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  water  bill.  Its  price  tag  is 
lower — (196  million — but  It  also  recognizes 
that  the  chief  federal  role  is  to  stir  local 
action,  to  provide  a  rational  set  of  standards, 
and  to  ensure  training  and  research  in  long- 
neglected  fields. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Senate  bUls  did 
not  Include  a  provision  suggested  by  many 
experts  In  the  field — the  so-called  "Ruhr 
Plan."  The  heaviest  concentration  of  Indtis- 
try  and  population  in  West  Germany  lies 
along  the  Ruhr  River.  Users  of  its  water  are 
allowed  to  dump  refuse  back  Into  the  river — 
but  they  are  charged  a  stiff  fee  for  each 
pound  of  pollution  they  add  to  the  stream. 
A*  a  result,  the  Ruhr's  waters  are  almost 
pure  enough  to  drink  throughout  the  lengtH 
of  the  Industrial  bfisln. 

Many  Industries  in  America  have  long 
argued  that  they  cannot  afford  effective  pol- 
lution controls — and  remain  competitive. 
That  view  wont  sit  weU  with  the  American 
taxpayers  who  are  now  faced  with  the  $40 
bUllon  bill  for  cleaning  up  past  pollution. 
No  businessman  exi>ects  to  get  his  plant 
buildings  for  nothing — or  the  raw  materials 
that  go  into  his  product.  Neither  should  he 
expect  somebody  else  to  clean  up — or  try  and 
live  with — the  refuse  of  his  manufacturing 
proceea. 

The  air  and  watef  pollution  bills  are  ex- 
pected to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  later 
this  month.  Despite  their  expense,  they 
should  be  passed.  There  are  rivers  that  can 
be  saved  if  we  act  now.  and  lakes  that  could 
be  made  fit  for  rwlmmlng  again — and  for  all 
of  iis,  perhaps  a  few  years  added  to  our  livee 
If  the  air  we  breathe  can  be  made  less  polson- 
oua. 
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Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  has  been  .^hocked  in  recent  weeks 
by  the  violent  outburst.';  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence which  has  taken  place  in  many 
ci'ies  throughout  the  country.  The  eyes 
of  the  country  have  been  focused  par- 
ticularly on  Chicaeo. 

What  the  people  saw  on  their  televi- 
sion screens  last  week  when  civil  rioters 
invaded  a  white  Chicago  neighborhood 
wa."^  indeed  .shocking.  The  Nation  was 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  policemen 
brutally  clubbinj?  white  persons  in  the 
streets.  It  appears  that  police  bruulity 
is  one  thing  in  Alabama  but  another  in 
Chicago. 

The  Statesville  Record  and  Landmark 
in  Statesville.  N  C  ,  had  an  interesting 
column  on  this  subject  on  August  8,  1966. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  column  entitled  "Down  In 
Iredell.'  and  I  request  that  it  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record. 
Down  in  Iredell 
Other  side  of  coin — anyone  who  s.iw  Chi- 
cago police  In  action  against  white  hecklers 
on  television  last  night  can  testify  that  It 
was  worse  than  anything  that  happened  In 
Selma.  Al.\. 

Rostdent-"!  of  the  Chicago  I.awn  area,  who 
sought  to  impede  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
"nonviolenf  Invasion,  were  clubbed  and 
beaten  to  the  ground,  often  with  several 
officers  working  on  one  man  at  the  same 
time. 

Yet.  deplorable  as  It  w.is.  we  suspect  It  was 
necessary.  Police  cannot  ur°  powder  puffs 
when  c.illed  upon  to  put  down  a  riot.  They 
have  to  be  rough. 

But  what  we  want  to  point  out  is  the 
subtle  way  In  which  '■police  brutality"  be- 
come."; acceptable  when  it  f.ills  on  the  right 
heads. 

Not  once  during  this  demonstration  of 
police  power  did  the  .Vobel  pe.ace  prizewinner 
stop  to  protest  the  e.xcessive  use  of  force. 
Nor  did  a  single  Negro  demon.ctrator  or  white 
s5-mpathi/er  cry  out  -police  brutality"  be- 
fore the  television  microphones.  Nor,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  have  any 
of  the  bleeding  hearts  en  the  big  liberal 
newspapers  called  for  civilian  boards  to  re- 
view police  conduct  In  Chicago  Lawn  or 
earlier  in  Bclmont-Cragln  are.as. 

Even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  rushed  before  a  jiint  session  of  Congress 
to  condemn  the  action  at  Selm.i.  h.as  man- 
aged to  rem;Un  silent  while  white  anil-pro- 
testors bit  the  dost  In  Chicago. 

Now,  If  we  h.\d  to  take  anybody's  side  In  all 
this.  It  would  cert.iinly  be  that  of  the  law- 
abiding,  hard-working  citizens  of  such  com- 
munities as  Chicago  Lawn  and  .Selma,  Ala., 
who  become  involved  In  these  lawless  demon- 
strations through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

We  cannot  condemn  the  police  for  trying 
to  maintain  law  and  order  and  prevent 
bloodshed  once  the  gauntlet  is  cast.  But  we 
can  wonder  why.  in  these  so-called  civil 
rights  matters,  the  policeman  Is  so  often  cast 
In  the  role  of  protecting  the  provocateur  and 
arresting  the  provoked? 

Should  the  police  be  required  to  escort  a 
Ku  Klux  Klan  parade  Into  the  center  of  a 
peaceful  Negro  community  for  a  cross  burn- 
ing? Of  course  not.  Then  why  should  po- 
lice   always    be    escorting    SCLC    or    SNIC 


marches  Into  white  neighborhoods  for  dem- 
onstrations or  phony  "prayer"  meetings? 

The  commonsense  answer  Is  that  neither 
of  these  should  be  allowed.  The  police.  In- 
stead of  becoming  a  party  to  violence,  should 
stand  at  the  gates  of  these  communities  and 
turn  troublemakers  away.  What  is  so  sacred 
about  one  group's  civil  rights  that  It  should 
be  allowed  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of  a 
whole  community? 

It  has  been  well  demonstrated  by  now  that 
Martin  Luther  King  is  an  expert  provocateur. 
Professing  non-violence,  he  precipitates  vio- 
lence. If  one  non-violent  demonstration 
proves  Inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  hour. 
then  another  and  another  are  staged  until 
good  people  are  pushed  to  the  breaking 
point. 

Look  at  Chicago  right  now.  After  weeks 
cf  careful  groundwork  by  King  and  his  co- 
horts, violence  crested  in  the  Chlcigo  Lawn 
community  on  July  30.  King  Immediately 
rushed  back  from  Atlanta  to  lead  another 
march,  this  time  Into  Belmont-Cragin.  which 
had  rolled  up  the  welcome  mat.  Violence 
w.^s  narrowly  averted. 

Then  two  days  later,  he  was  leading  a  re- 
turn engagement  In  the  Chicago  Lawn  com- 
munity, which  turned  out  4,000  strong  to 
greet  his  Invaders  with  sticks  and  stones  and 
vile  language.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
police  saved  his  hide  this  time,  but  still  he 
persisted  and  last  night  the  show  was  played 
all  over  again. 

Is  this  the  way  to  achieve  'open  housing"? 
Could  the  people  of  the.se  two  Chicago  com- 
munities do  anything  about  "open  hou.slng" 
if  they  wanted  to?  Then  why  should  they 
be  subjected  again  and  again  to  these  sense- 
less marches  and  demonstrations?  And  why 
should  their  constitutional  right  to  be  left 
alone  be  subordinated  to  those  of  an  outside 
group  to  interfere? 

If  King  has  a  right  to  march  up  the  street. 
then  the  people  who  live  in  a  community 
have  a  right  to  march  down  It  and  shouldn't 
be  the  ones  to  have  their  heads  bashed  in 
when  trouble  develops. 


Birthday  of  Iowa's  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
exactly  92  years  ago  today,  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover,  Iowa's  only  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  a  two-room 
cottage  in  West  Branch,  Iowa,  which  is 
located  In  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing.  Just  last  Sun- 
day, August  7, 1  had  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  annual  ceremony  com- 
memorating his  birthday,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  West  Branch  Heritage 
Foundation  and  the  West  Branch  com- 
munity, in  honor  of  Iowa's  native  son 
who  became  the  31st  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  dignified  cere- 
mony which  is  held  each  year,  I  pre- 
sented to  the  community  the  pen  which 
was  used  by  President  Johnson  to  sign 
my  bill,  H.R,  8111.  which  created  Iowa's 
first  major  national  park  facility,  the 
Herbert  Hoover  National  Historic  Site, 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  this  most  serene 
town  in  my  district,  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe the  setting  In  which  the  very  fit- 
ting memorial  Is  located.  The  simple, 
two-room  cottage  in  which  the  late  Presi- 
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dent  was  bom,  has  been  restored  and  re- 
furnished, and  stands  on  the  original 
site  not  far  from  the  west  branch  of 
Wapsinonoc  Creek. 

Nearby  is  a  well-executed  replica  of 
Jesse  Clark  Hoover's  blacksmith  shop, 
which  houses  an  extensive  collection  of 
contemporary  tools  and  other  objects. 

Nearby  stands  the  Herbert  Hoover  Li- 
brary, This  structure,  which  was  re- 
cently enlarged,  will  house  the  collection 
of  papers  accumulated  by  Mr.  Hoover 
during  his  long  career  as  a  public  serv- 
ant, his  collection  of  books,  and  other 
items  of  interest. 

It  is  only  about  one-fourth  mile  to  the 
southwest  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the 
birthsite  to  the  graves  of  Herbert  Hoover 
and  his  wife,  Lou  Henry  Hoover.  The 
serenity  and  the  beauty  of  the  site  are 
Indeed  magnificent.  The  gi-aves  are 
sheltered  by  a  crescent-shaped  planting 
of  evergreen  and  the  view  down  the  val- 
ley to  the  birthplace  is  kept  open  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  late 
President  Hoover. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  today,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  late 
President  Hoover,  plans  are  proceeding 
with  the  development  of  the  national 
memorial.  When  it  is  completed,  the 
park  will  commemorate  with  dignity  a 
great  American  and  a  great  lowan.  The 
memorial  to  our  late  President  will  be 
such  that  it  will  recapture,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  serenity  and  beauty  which 
the  area  in  which  he  was  bom  and  raised, 
and  from  which  he  drew  the  moral,  as 
well  as  physical,  stamina  and  serenity  of 
outlook  which  characterized  his  public 
career. 
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Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  powerful  American  voices  en- 
dorsing the  war  on  poverty  continues  to 
grow.  An  article  appearing  In  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  Advance  of 
June  1966  gives  a  report  of  the  union's 
recently  held  25th  convention.  The  1,500 
delegates  "wholeheartedly  endorsed"  a 
resolution  calling  for  an  "all-out  war  on 
poverty,"  and  for  an  expansion  of  the 
current  programs  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty.  The  amalgamated  showed  its 
great  interest  in  the  legislative  authori- 
zation of  the  war  on  poverty  by  urging 
this  Congress  to  enact  the  1966  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportmiity  Act, 
calling  for  an  even  larger  appropriation 
than  is  now  requested. 

Mr,  Speaker,  those  critics  who  have  so 
frequently  tried  to  dismiss  the  poverty 
program  as  a  gigantic  boondoggle  are 
flying  right  in  the  face  of  this  amalga- 
mated clothing  workers'  resolution.  Such 
a  resolution  discredits  those  critics  and 


exposes  their  statements  as  being  shame- 
fully politically  motivated.  The  working 
men  of  America  would  be  the  last  group 
to  endorse  a  gyp  to  the  poor.  With  sup- 
port such  as  this,  the  poverty  program 
and  its  backers  will  not  be  slowed  down 
by  the  diminishing  numbers  who  want  to 
draw  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  enable  my  colleagues 
to  evaluate  the  importance  of  this  en- 
dorsement, I  have  permission  to  have  this 
article  inserted  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record : 

Amalgamated    Convention    Urges    All-Ottt 
War  on  Poverty 

Atlantic  City. — Echoing  the  sentiments 
of  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  and  the 
Johnson  Administration,  the  Amalgamated 
at  its  25th  convention  called  for  all-out  war 
on  poverty  with  jxirtlcular  empliasis  on  ex- 
panded social  welfare  services  and  higher 
minimum  wages, 

A  major  resolution  urged  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  "to  provide  for  addi- 
tional means  of  eliminating  poverty,  Includ- 
ing the  Institution  of  a  large-scale  program 
of  public  service  employment  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed," 

That  was  one  of  four  specific  points  mode 
In  the  resolution  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  endorsed  wholeheartedly  by  the 
1,500  delegates  at  the  convention. 

The  resolution  went  on  to  commend  the 
Administration  "for  Inaugurating  the  war  on 
poverty  by  the  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity." 
It  also  urged  Congress  to  enact  H.R,  13391, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendmente  of 
1966,  but  witth  a  "substantially  larger  appro- 
priation than  the  $1.75  million  now  prortded 
for  the  1967  fiscal  year," 

Finally,  the  union  recommended  expansion 
"to  the  fullest  extent"  of  those  antlpoverty 
programs  that  have  already  demonstrated 
their  effectiveness. 

The  resolution  noted  the  appalling  total 
of  30  million  Americans  now  living  in  pov- 
erty— "at  a  time  of  unparalleled  general  pros- 
perity," The  poor,  the  resolution  said,  rep- 
resent the  young  and  the  old,  white  and 
non-white,  urban  and  rural,  employed  and 
unemployed, 

"The  causes  of  pKjverty  are  many,  and  there 
l£  no  doubt  that  substantial  alleviation  would 
result  from  a  genuinely  full-employment 
economy  and  from  Improvements  in  our  tra- 
ditional social  legislation,  such  as  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  from  an  expansion  of  existing 
services  in  the  fields  of  education  and  health. 
"But  even  if  the  existing  poverty  programB 
were  fully  implemented,  they  would  still  not 
assure  meaningful  work  for  some  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed  who  have  been  subjected 
to  such  serious  disadvantages  that  they  are 
excluded  from  Jobe  in  private  enterprise.  A 
new  Job  program  must  be  developed  to  en- 
able local  communities  to  supplement  their 
regular  stafifs  with  such  workers  In  order  to 
meet  the  manpower  shortages  in  such  public 
service  activities  In  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
schools,  social  service  agencies,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities," 

The  union  urged  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  to  "break 
what  otherwise  tends  to  become  a  continuing 
cycle  of  poverty" — where  millions  of  people 
are  poor  because  they  seem  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  normal  functioning  of  the  economy.  The 
resolution  pointed  to  such  programs  a£  Head 
Start,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
others  as  encouraging  evidence  that  the  cycle 
can  be  broken  but  urged  greater  expenditures 
to  make  them  ftdly  effective  In  the  light  of 
the  desperate  need. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  10,  1966 

Mr,  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
celebration  of  National  Di-um  Corps 
Week,  from  August  20  to  27,  has  particu- 
lar meaning  for  the  people  of  Wyoming, 
for  the  Casper,  Wyo,.  Troopers  won  the 
World  Open  Championship  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn,,  in  August  1965, 

Other  honors  won  by  the  troopers  in 
1965  included  the  trophy  for  best  musi- 
cal unit  in  the  mammoth  parade  of  the 
VFW  national  encampment  in  Chicago: 
the  VFW  national  color  guard  champion- 
ship, the  best  horns,  best  color  guard, 
and  best  drum  major  in  the  World  Open; 
and  first  place  in  contests  at  Elmhurst", 
111.;  Streator,  111,;  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Fair 
Lawn,  N,J,;  and  Kingston.  N,Y.  Trooper 
Ken  Davis  won  the  VFW  national  com- 
petition for  baritone  bugle,  and  Pete 
Banta  placed  third  on  the  French  horn 
bugle. 

Since  the  Casper  Troopers  made  their 
first  national  appearance,  they  have  been 
known  as  the  Pride  of  the  West. 
Enormous  crowds  have  watched  them 
perform  in  Denver,  Omaha,  Las  Vegas, 
Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Boston,' 
and  at  two  world's  fairs. 

As  a  separte  competing  unit,  the  all- 
eirl  guard  members  have  been  national 
champions  for  3  consecutive  yeai's. 

DEDICATION    TO    PURPOSE 

The  troopers  were  organized  in  De- 
cember 1957.  The  founding  of  this  non- 
profit organization  was  the  fulfillment  of 
an  idea  with  two  objectives — to  pro\ide 
the  community  with  a  character-build- 
ing organization  and  to  develop  a  drum 
and  bugle  corps  that  would  be  the  pride 
of  Wyoming.  Through  the  dedication 
of  countless  citizens  and  organizations 
in  Casper  and  throughout  the  West,  these 
goals  have  been  achieved. 

HARD    WORKERS 

There  are  130  troopers,  from  12  to  21 
years  of  age.  Membership  is  open  to 
all  Casper  young  people.  In  the  winter, 
each  corps  has  a  2Vi-hour  music  re- 
hearsal and  a  3-hour  marching  rehearsal 
each  week.  The  pace  Is  increased  in  the 
summer.  As  the  date  for  a  tour  ap- 
proaches, the  members  oft^n  request  14 
or  more  3-hour  rehearsals  a  week. 

While  on  tour,  each  trooper  must  pro- 
vide his  own  meals.  Money  for  these 
expenses  is  earned  by  such  activities  as 
babysitting,  washing  windows,  and 
shoveling  snow. 

OUTSTANDING    INDIVIDUALS 

The  Casper  corps  has  been  blessed 
with  a  number  of  outstanding  leaders, 
such  as  Organizer  Jim  Jones  and  the 
publicity  director,  Mrs.  Dorothy  C.  Wade. 
On  the  field,  the  troopers  are  under  the 
cormnand  of  Drum  Major  Pete  Emmons. 
The  color  guard  commanders  are  Laurel 
Jones  and  Mary  Shea.  Miss  Jones  was 
named  the  outstanding  girl  in  the  or- 
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ganization  In  1965;  she  \s  a  student  at 
KeUy  Walsh  High  School.  The  out- 
standing boy  of  the  year  was  Fred  San- 
ford,  tenor  drummer,  who  is  now  attend- 
ing college  in  California.  The  elected 
commander  of  the  corps  for  1965  was 
Walt  Heath,  also  attending  a  California 
college. 

The  Casper  Troopers  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  nationally  tough 
competitors  and  hold  a  long;  list  of  dis- 
tinguished awards.  Wyoming  is  justly 
proud  of  them. 

NATIONAL    DRUM    COnPS    WEEK 

During  National  Drtim  Corps  Week,  we 
will  salute  numerous  other  groups  across 
the  country  which  have  displayed  the 
same  dedication,  hard  work,  and  initia- 
tive as  the  Casper  Troopers.  Approxi- 
mately 1  million  persons  are  involved 
in  drum  and  bugle  corps  activity. 

These  young  people  have  been  ambas- 
sadors of  good  will  wherever  they  have 
gone  and  have  thrilled  audiences  with 
their  colorful  uniforms,  stirring  music. 
and  precision  drill.  The  experience  en- 
ables the  troopers  to  gain  an  education 
from  visiting  faraway  places  and  meet- 
ing new  people. 

It  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  Con- 
gress should  recognize  National  Drum 
Corps  Week  as  a  tribute  to  this  highly 
worthwhile  endeavor. 
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Major  Theodore  R.  McKeldio't  Tribute 
to  Bishop.  Janet  E.  Walsh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MABTUANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
ftll  gain  strength  and  inspiration  from 
the  example  of  the  dedicated  individuals 
who  have  endtfred  imprisonment  and 
persecution  for  the  sake  of  their  con- 
science and  their  faith.  Such  a  man  is 
Bishop  James  E.  Walsh,  who  is  now,  at 
the  age  of  75,  serving  a  20-year  prison 
term  in  Communist  China. 

Bishop  Walsh  is  a  member  of  an  out- 
standing western  Maryland  family.  His 
brother,  the  Honorable  William  C.  Walsh, 
has  been  attorney  general  of  Maryland 
and  a  Judge  of  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  has  served  the  State  in 
many  other  capcu:ities. 

Bom  in  Allegany  County,  James  E. 
Walsh  graduated  from  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College  in  Emmitsburg  in  1910.  and  was 
one  of  the  six  original  students  at  Mary- 
knoll  Seminary  for  missionaries  in  Os- 
sining,  N.Y.  In  1918  he  became  one  of 
the  first  four  missionary  priests  sent 
from  Maryknoll  to  China.  When  the 
Maryknoll  mission  became  a  vicariate  in 
1927,  he  became  its  first  bishop.  In  1936. 
after  18  years  in  China.  Bishop  Walsh 
returned  to  serve  as  superior  general  of 
the  Maryknoll  Fathers.  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  sent  him  back  to  China  in  1948  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Cen- 
tral Bureau  to  coordinate  all  missionary, 


cultural,  welfare,  and  educational  activi- 
ties of  the  church  in  China. 

Bishop  Walsh  has  been  under  close 
surveillance  and  constant  suspicion  ever 
since  mainland  China  fell  to  the  Com- 
munists in  1949.  For  5  years,  from  1951 
to  1956.  he  was  held  under  hou.se  arrest 
in  a  single  room  in  Shanghai.  In  1956 
Peking  relea.sed  him  and  ofTered  him  per- 
mission to  leave,  but  Bishop  Walsh  de- 
clined, under  standiiv?  orders  from  the 
Vatican  that  no  bishop  minht  leave  his 
post  in  China  except  in  tiie  case  of  expul- 
sion. 

At  that  timn,  discu.'^sin?  hi.s  detcnnina- 
tion  to  remain  in  Chma  a.s  the  Inst  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Catholic 
Church  there,  Bishop  Walsh  wrote: 

Internment  .ind  dertth  are  simply  the  nor- 
mal risks  tiiat  are  Inherent  In  our  state  of 
life,  a  small  price  to  p.iy  for  carrylns;  out  aur 
duty — In  our  particular  case  a  privilege  be- 
cause It  would  associate  us  a  little  more 
intimately  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

So  Bishop  Walsh  remained.  Two  years 
later,  in  1958.  he  wa.s  arrested  asiain.  In 
March  1960.  after  a  2-day  trial,  an  inter- 
mediate people's  court  In  Shanghai  found 
him  guilty  of  espionage  and  conspiracy, 
and  sentenced  him  to  20  years.  Twelve 
Chinese  Catholics,  including  the  Most 
Reverend  lenatius  Kung  Pin-mei,  the 
Bishop  of  Shanghai,  received  sentences 
ranging  from  5  years  to  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1960  Bi.shop  Walsh 
has  been  a  prisoner  in  China,  suffering 
what  Cardinal  Spellman  has  called  living 
martyrdom.  Recently  he  wa.s  honored  in 
absentia  at  a  testimonial  dinner  by  the 
Western  Mar\-Iand  Society,  at  which  the 
Honorable  Tlieodore  R  McKeldin,  mayor 
of  Baltimore,  delivered  an  eloquent  and 
moving  tribute  to  him. 

In  his  address.  Mayor  McKeldin  de- 
clared that: 

This  man  is  not  only  a  hero  of  the  faith, 
he  is  also  a  hero  of  the  long  striiegle  of  man- 
kind to  establish  freedom  of  the  mind  .  .  . 
The  real  triumph  of  Bi.shop  W.al?h  will  be 
the  In.'^piration  he  gives  others  to  follow  his 
example  of  Indomitable  resistance  to  the 
powers  of  d.trkncss  in  whatever  form  they 
assume.  v 

Mayor   McKeldin's   words   merit  our 
attention,    and    I    insert    them    in    the 
Record  at  this  point : 
Rem.\rxs  of  M.^tor  Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 

OF    BAt-niMORE.     MD  ,     TeSTTMONI.M,     DINNER 

HoNORi.vc  Bishop  James  Edward  Walsh, 
IN  Ab.sentia.  by  the  Western  Marylanb 
Society 

The  government  of  Red  China  in  Imposing 
a  sentence  of  20  years  on  Bishop  James  Ed- 
ward Walsh,  flatters  Itself  that  it  has  de- 
prived the  Bishop  of  his  liberty.  But  the 
government  of  Red  China  Is  fifty  ye.ars  too 
late.  James  Edward  Walsh  gave  up  his 
worldly  liberty  in  1912  when  he  became  the 
willing,  nay.  the  happy  slave  of  that  Master 
Whose  yoke  Is  easy  and  Whose  burden  is 
light.  His  liberty  h.as  been  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  e.arthly  power  since  the  day  when  it 
w,is  yielded  to  the  King  of  Kings  and  the 
Lord  of  Lords.  On  which  side  of  iron  bars 
he  serves  God.  is  immaterial;  he  serves,  and 
that  is  all  that  counts. 

What  Red  China  has  succeeded  in  doing 
Is  not  to  take  anything  of  first  importance 
from  Bishop  Walsh,  but  to  give  to  us  one 
more  hero  of  the  faith;  one  more  inspiration 
to  fight  the  good  fight  and  finish  the  course; 
one  more  proof  that  tlie  Communist  tyranny 


over  the  mind  of  maji  has  repudiated  the 
flrst  principles  of  honor,  truth,  and  decency. 
For  even  though  Marx  and  Lenin  were  to 
rise  from  the  dead  to  testify,  we  would  not 
believe  that  this  faithful  servant  of  God  has 
betrayed  any  man.  or  sought  to  subvert  law- 
ful authority. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  mourn  what  Bishop 
Walsh  has  lost,  for  he  cannot  loee  the  life 
that  he  long  ago  gave  to  his  Divine  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Let  us  consider,  rather,  wliiit  he 
has  given  to  us,  the  people  of  his  native 
State.  For  that  we  could  lose  through 
iipathy  and  neglect.  It  is  easy  to  denounce 
the  shame  of  Red  China,  but  It  is  more  to 
the  purpase  to  .see  that  none  of  that  shame 
is  smeared  upon  our  own  record. 

If  we  do  not  realize  what  this  man  has 
done  for  us.  or  if  knowing  it  we  regard 
it  With  cold  indifference,  then  we  shall  be- 
come partakers  of  China's  shame,  for  which 
there  could  be  neither  palliation  or  excuse. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  create  a  permanent 
memorial  that  shall  remind  future  genera- 
tions of  the  greatness  of  this  man's  mind 
and  spirit.  It  is  a  movement  that  should 
engage  the  friendly  interest  of  every  wor- 
shipper of  Bishop  Walsh's  God,  regardless  of 
his  sect  or  creed.  Indeed,  the  interest  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  faithful,  for  this  man 
is  not  only  a  hero  of  the  faith,  he  is  also  a 
hero  of  the  long  struggle  of  mankind  to 
establish  freedom  of  the  mind. 

It  seems  peculiarly  fitting,  also,  that  the 
tribute  should  not  be  paid  in  bronze  or  mar- 
ble, or  not  in  those  alone.  The  real  triumph 
of  Bishop  Walsh  will  be  the  inspiration  he 
gives  others  to  follow  his  example  of  indom- 
itable resistance  to  the  Powers  of  Darkness 
in  whatever  form  they  assume.  If  his  exam- 
ple shall  raise  up  a  thousand  in  the  rising 
generation  willing  to  carry  on  his  fight,  it 
win  be  a  triumph  indeed. 

How,  then,  can  we  better  assure  it  than 
by  providing  the  means  to  equip  young  men 
to  receive  from  his  hand  the  standard  he 
bore  so  bravely  and  well?  The  scholarship 
I  would  Like  to  propose  at  Loyola  College 
will  be  a  means  to  this  end.  They  can.  In- 
deed, destroy  the  mortal  body  of  James  Ed- 
ward Walsh,  yet  he  will  survive  in  every 
young  man  who  has  received  a  sparlt  of  his 
spirit  and  who  carries  on  his  work. 

Tlus  will  be  a  finer  memorial  than  it  would 
be  to  have  his  name  inscribed  upon  the 
greatest  masterpiece  of  sculpture  or  archi- 
tecture; for 

"It  is  better  to  live  In  mankind  than  to  live 

In  a  name — 
Far.  far  better  to  live  in  mankind  than  to 
live  In  a  name." 

(Quote  is  from  Vachel  Lindsay's  "Eagle 
Forgotten.") 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  Mississippi 
AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mississippi  AFL-CIO  adopted  by  unan- 
imous vote  at  the  organization's  recent 
third  biennial  convention  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  two  resolutions  which  I  feel  deserve 
national  attention.  These  eloquent  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  emphasize  with  clar- 
ity and  Insight  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  strong  America,  both  as  a 
commercial  power  and  as  a  symbol  of 
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hope  for  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  world. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
objectives  of  these  resolutions  wliich 
follow: 

RESOLtTION      No.      8— U.S.      SHIPBim-DING 

Whereas:  No  nation  can  achieve  true 
mantuiie  strength  and  eminence  unless  Ita 
merchant  fleet  is  supported  by  an  adequate 
shipbuilding  capability;  and 

Whereas:  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  United  States  has  allowed  Its  shipbuild- 
ing capability  to  dwindle  to  an  alarming 
and  critical  point.  This  has  resulted  not 
only  in  a  drastic  decline  of  emplovment  op- 
portunities in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  but 
has  reduced  the  reservoir  of  skilled  ship- 
building manpower  which  this  country  must 
have  to  meet  any  contingency;   and 

Whereas-  In  recent  months  new  efforts 
have  been  made  to  bring  at>out  a  further  de- 
cline of  the  American  shipbuilding  Industry 
The  most  striking  example  of  this  Is  the  In- 
teriigency  Maritime  Task  Force  report,  which 
recommends  that  shipowners  be  permitted  to 
build  or  buy  ships  abroad  and  operate  them 
under  the  American  flag  in  all  trades,  in- 
cluding the  domestic  trades;  and 

Whereas:  The  Jackson  County  Central 
Labor  Union  firmly  believes  that  an  adequate 
American  shipbuilding  industry  Is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  Nation's  military  security  and 
economic  well-being  as  is  an  adequate  Ameri- 
c;in  Merchant  fleet;  and 

Whereas:  The  building  of  ships  abroad 
would  further  aggravate  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the  J.ack- 
son  County  Central  Labor  Union  rejects  all 
sugge:,tions  lor  building  ships  abroad  and 
urges  that  any  Fedcr.^l  program  developed 
-  for  the  merchant  marine  must  be  predicated 
on  the  requirement  that  all  vessels  under  this 
program  must  be  built  in  American  yards- 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  notice  of  this 
action  be  forwarded  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Missi3.slppl  AFL-CIO  to  be  held  July  25,  20 
and  27,  19GG  for  its  support  and  adoption.' 

Be  it  finally  resolved:  Tliat  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Ml  members  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Con,^resslonal  delegation  and  that 
they  bo  requested  to  work  toward  its  imple- 
mentation. 
Respectfully  stibmltted. 

Jackson  County  Central 
Labor  Union. 


daunted  struggle  to  reach  a  speedy  and 
peaceful  end  to  a  war  which  America  did  not 
start  and  does  not  want,  but  must  certainly 
pursue  as  long  as  aggression  threatens  everv- 
thlng  for  which  this  Nation  stands;    and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Lvndon  B 
Johnson.  Governor  Paul  B.  Johnson  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Mississippi  Congressional 
Delegation. 

Respectfully  stibmltted. 

Executive  Board,  Mississippi 
AFL-CIO. 


A  Lifetime  Chance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Resolution  No.  10— Vietnam 
Wliereas:  The  tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam  is 
a  supreme  test  of  our  Nation's  will  to  resist 
aggression,  to  preserve  democracy,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  forces  of  totalitarianism  from  extin- 
guishing the  hopeful  flame  of  freedom  now 
burning  in  this  tiny,  beselged  nation  so  far 
from  our  shores;  and 

Whereas:  America's  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  supported  by  tlie  obligation  of  honor- 
ing commitments  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty,  an  obligation  supported  by  our  last 
three  Presidents,  and  by  the  hard,  realistic 
logic  that  Communist  aggression  must  be 
contained,  else  it  will  spread  throughout  Asia 
and  beyond;  and 

■Whereas:  This  Nation  has  consistently  and 
devotedly  sought  to  bring  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict to  an  honorable  settlement  through  ne- 
gotiations; and 

Whereas:  Our  policy  in  Vietnam  has 
stirred  sharp  differences  of  opinion  among 
Americans,  some  developing  into  organized 
demonstrations,  and  although  we  recognize 
much  of  this  as  an  expression  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  itself,  we  nonetheless  deplore 
the  unfortunate  impression  it  creates  that 
our  citizens  are  against  their  government  on 
the  Vietnam  issue. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the 
Mississippi  AFL-CIO  does  go  on  record  as 
supporting  the  Johnson  Administration  In  Its 
defense  of  South  Vietnam,  and  In  its  tm- 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  7HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1966 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Lincoln  Heights  Bulletin- 
News,  Los  Angeles,  on  Monday,  July  28 
1966,  printed  a  story  entitled  "Ani^lo- 
Mexican  Youths  Working  for  Bit;  Trip  " 
It  concerns  the  members  of  a  Los  An- 
geles County  Teen  Post,  a  program  under 
the  antipoverty  effort,  and  their  attempt 
to  go  to  Mexico. 

The  Teen-Posters  were  not  able  to 
achieve  their  end  because  of  the  unfor- 
tunate airiinc  strike,  but  I  feel  that  the 
article  expresses  a  sidelight  which  is  not 
often  found  in  the  official  reports  and 
statistics  of  antipoverty  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. I  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record: 

A  Lifetime  Chance— Anclo-Mexican  Youths 

Working  for  Big  Trip 

(By  Cliarles  Erlcksen) 

One  hundred   poverty-area   teenagers   had 

a  miracle  going  for  them  for  a  while  this 

summer. 

All  Southern  California  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, they  were  promised  a  one-month  tour 
of  Mexico,  the  land  of  their  parents,  for  $25 
each. 

They  would  meet  governors  and  visit  pal- 
aces. They  would  be  Introduced  to  civiliza- 
tions which  predate  anything  north  of  Uie 
Rio  Grande. 

They  would  discover  a  very  important  part 
of  their  heritage  as  Mexican-Americans 

The  whole  grandiose  plan  came  from  the 
fertile  minds  of  Santos  Zunlga  and  Richard 
Jacobs,  two  young  men  who  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  a  Teen  Post  in  San  Fernando. 

In  the  past,  Zunlga  and  Jacobs  had  taken 
groups  of  deprived  teenagers  from  Mexican- 
American  barrios  to  such  places  as  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Grand  Canyon,  raising  funds 
for  the  trips  from  within  the  community. 

THE   BIG    ONE 

But  those  trips  were  only  practice  runs  for 
the  big  one  to  Mexico,  set^Jor  this  August  1. 

It  was  to  Uivolve  youngsters  mainly  from 
the  San  Pernando-Pacoima  area,  where  half 
of  the  Mexican-American  students  become 
high  school  dropouts,  according  to  Jacobs 
a  teacher  at  San  Fernando  Junior  High, 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they've  got  a  lot 
of  potential,  most  of  these  kids  don't  think 
very  much  of  themselves,"  he  explained. 
"Here  In  Southern  California,  they  live  in 
an  environment  which  emphasizes  the  values 
of  an  Anglo  culture. 

"Every  day.  In  dozens  of  little  ways  our 
system  teaches  them  to  be  ashamed  of  that 
part  of  themselves  which  is  Mexican." 

For  Mexican-American  children  to  succeed 
In  our  society  according   to   Zunlga,   a  27- 
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"n'thlmseu'e^  ^"'"^^^'  ^^^^  '""^  ^«»- 

nf"^.?  """"  ^^  J"'*  ^^  P^o^'J  °f  that  part 
Of  their  personality  which  Is  culturally  His- 
panic and  Indian  as  that  part  which  is 
Anglo-.^merican.-hepomtedout 

Jacobs  and  Zuniga  organized  the  trip— 
Which  they  titled  'Los  Hijos  Vuelven"  ,-?^ 
Cllldren   Return) -to   give   the  teenagers   a 

culture  •'''°'""   '°  """  "''^"^'^   '^'  ^■^'^°' 

NEEDED    $24,000 

thr'$24  00o'n;  "^^^^"'^t'y  set  out  to  r,-U8e 
the  $24,000  they  estimated  would  be  needed 
to  turn  the  dream  Into  realitv  "^eaea 

frnm 'f'?'"'i-  '^"'  *'''"*1  successes  came  not 
ivne       inL^'l,^  MLsinessmen  in  the  Uni^ 

On!  ^f  ^'S'  "  '^''"'^  ^"-"^  Mexico, 

a  ?I  500  .on?  ?'l  '"dustrlailst  volunteered 
a  SI, 500  contribution.  The  citv  of  r  >ii,^. 
opened  its  arms  with  pr.Ules  of  ^  f?n 
week's  board  and  lodging  for  the  group  wh"le 
u  visited  nearby  universities,  muleums  vo 
canoes  and  points  of  historic  interest  A 
i.'o^^,/o'cersr"    ^"    —cited^Teli^pest 

pioude    the    most    e.xpensive    item    of    a:i 
transportation  ^'^~ 

brSt^^^--ri;^to^^si-^^^' 

mui-uty  support  began  to  pick  up  "^^      '"''"■ 

d.^'eHch''^;f "  ''■"''''"^  '^  ^»d  20  hours  • 
day    each,    talking    to    church    groups     mer 

-^^.t^-J^-- --'>.  .n  ^froTrv'lcfcir 
apS^atlons"^'*    ^"'^    '^'^"^^    ^'^^--   -kmc 

it.    Zuniga  explained.  '"'''* 

WORK    BEGINS 

n-lZa  v?,"!  ^"^^  """'^^"S  «"  °ver  San  Per- 

^p:ptLir'?s--r  — 

stHke%,a'ralon°r'''"^  '^^"^'^  ^  '^^^'^''* 
P^r  cal/i:p.1:^f„,T^57,^/-ived  a 
port.ation  could  not  be  Et^d'l/^  IT" 

than  they'could  che7   Ann  nf   '"  '"'''' 

^^^i^:^^^e^M^FrF-- 

the  donations  *°^-    ^"^  "'ur. 

'^T\tlZ  l^hlnd^^.^L'^K^'  '-r'^- 

^r^n:^lr/er^rod^"drrvnn":,{r 

tunny  to  find  out,  llrst-hand,"vrho  th^J'^.! 
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Monitor  pinpointed  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion facing  those  concerned  with  our 
space  flight  program:  What  do  we  plan 
to  do  with  the  space  flight  capability  we 
are  now  developing? 

The  Monitor  editorial  of  July  23,  1966, 
follows : 

Gemini's  Ckaixenge  Monitor 

The  flight  of  Gemini  10  was  another  thrill- 
ing Btcp  forward  In  the  American  manned 
space  flight  program.  The  ability  to  rendez- 
Tous  with  multiple  taugets.  the  ability  to 
pick  up  an  auxiliary  rocket  to  increase 
maneuverability,  these  add  considerable 
scope  to  what  spacecraft  can  do. 

In  demonstrating  this  for  the  first  time, 
Astronauts  John  Young  and  Michael  Col- 
llna  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  for  a 
Job  well  done.  It  has  brought  closer  the 
day  when  the  United  States  will  have  a 
fully  operational  space  flight  capability. 

It  also  underscores  the  awkward  quss- 
tlon,  for  what  1«  this  capacity  being  Ue- 
Teloped? 

It  wUl  Indeed  carry  men  to  the  moon. 
But  that  Is  no  end  in  Itself.  In  fact,  the 
moon  goal  was  set  largely  as  a  target 
which  would  polarize  the  effort  to  develop 
a  general  spece  flight  capacity.  The  admin- 
istration has  yet  to  specify  what  it  wants 
to  lue  that  capacity  for. 

Vexed  with  the  budget  squeeze  due  to 
the  Vietnamese  war,  the  administration 
Is  reluctant  to  commit  Iteelf  to  costly  long- 
term  space  objectives.  But  the  lead  time 
for  space  projects  is  short.  While  the  lunar 
landing  Is  several  years  away,  work  alre^idy 
Is  running  out  for  many  space  engineering 
teams. 

The  civilian  space  bvidget  has  been  run- 
ning to  roughly  $5  billion  a  year  To  keep 
Its  teams  together  and  maintain  momoa- 
tum,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  reportedly  would  like  to 
■ee  the  budget  running  higher  It  also 
wants  an  explicit  new  goal  beyond  the 
lunar  landing.  This  goal  might  be  a  com- 
mitment to  send  men  to  Mars  or  to  build 
and  staff  a  moon  base. 

Whatever  share  of  the  national  wealth 
should  be  devoted  to  manned  space  flight, 
the  United  States  most  urgent  need  In 
space  Is  for  a  clear  vision  of  what  to  do 
with  the  space  flight  capacity  It  Is  develop- 
ing. 


CIA  Retains  Its  Lease  on  Dangerous 
Secrecy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVTES 

Tuesday,  July  12,  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  on  August  1,  1966,  editorially 
comments  upon  recent  developments 
relating  to  the  CIA.  It  seems  that  this 
Agency  has  recently  been  involved  in  a 
series  of  episodes  more  nearly  resembling 
the  script  of  "Batman"  than  that  of  a 
responsible  agency  of  the  Government, 
with  tremendous  power  for  good  or  evU, 
with  the  ability  to  constructively  or  de- 
structively contribute  to  the  image  of  the 
United  States. 

I  derive  no  pleasure  from  finding  my- 
self In  agreement  with  the  criticism 
which  has  been  more  recently  directed 
•gainst  the  Agency,  but  I  must  confess 
that  after  the  most  careful  and  thought- 


ful evaluation,  I  think  the  tinu  for  closer 
congressional  supervision  and  audit  has 
long  since  passed  and  failure  now  to 
recognize  it  is  a  failure  to  discharge  our 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 
There  is  a  widespread  suspicion,  which 
is  not  without  basis  in  fact  in  tlie  eyes  of 
some,  that  the  CIA  has  operated  on 
occasion  outside  the  law  right  here  at 
home.  This  is  an  allegation  which  de- 
serves— indeed  requires — further  exami- 
nation. 

CIA  Ret.mns  Its  LE.^SE  on  Dangerous 
Secrecy 

In  the  area  of  secrecy  all  kinds  of  evils  ;ind 
suspicions  grow.  Tlie  United  States  Sen.ate 
itself  incurrtxl  some  of  the  EU.-;picion  that  has 
been  directed  against  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  when  it  closed  its  doors  to  the  public 
and  voted  61-28  not  to  broaden  l"^  "surveii- 
l.mce"  of  the  CIA. 

Before  tlie  Senate  was  a  resolution  to 
broaden  the  Senate  committee  "supervising" 
the  d.-^  to  include  some  members  from  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  headed 
by  J.  WiLLi.A.M  PfLBRicHT  of  ArkaniJas. 

Final  Senate  action  sent  tiic  controversial 
resolution  to  the  Senate  Foreij^n  Services 
Committee,  where  it  will  surely  die.  since  its 
chairman.  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  Is 
strongly  opfK^ed  to  it. 

Russell  wants  to  confine  Senate  "su[x?r- 
visory"  powers  over  the  CIA  to  it.s  present 
seven-ni.tn  committee  drawn  from  tlie 
Foreign  Services  and  Apffropriations  Com- 
mittees. 

The  Senate  has  thereby  failed  to  furnish 
the  towcrins^  CI.\.  now  bigger  than  the  State 
E)epartment.  with  the  congressional  over- 
look essential  to  public  confidence  and 
po6.sibly  tij  national  safety. 

The  present  CIA  wau-hdog  committee  has 
not  been  allowed  to  supervise,  according  to 
Russell's  own  admission.  After  the  abortive 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba.  Rcssei.l  said  he 
never  had  been  appraised  of  the  invasion  plan 
and.  if  he  had.  he  would  liave  opposed  it. 
Under  the  present  CIA  directives  it  is  obliged 
to  advise  only  the  National  Security  Council 
a  limited  obligation  which  enables  it  to  stay 
within  the  shadows  of  secrecy. 

Tlie  CIA  may  not  .actually  make  policy  but 
there  is  strong  evidence  it  c^m  create  situa- 
tions which  do  make  policy.  This  was  so  in 
the  intervention  of  the  U.S.  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  In  tlie  Bay  of  Pies,  in  the  installa- 
tion of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  as  a  preliminary  to 
giving  the  US.  lodgement  In  Stnith  Viet 
Nam.  In  its  ent.erpri.se  in  Iran  and  Guatemala. 

Miitters  have  now  reached  a  point  where  al- 
most every  coup  In  the  world  is  attributed 
by  most  nations  to  the  CIA.  Both  Its 
activities  and  its  .suspected  ones  are  so  vital 
to  the  national  safety  that  it  should  be  kept 
under  the  tipht  control  of  the  president  and 
certainly  vuider  the  Inspection  at  least,  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


Benediction  Concluding  Millenium  Stamp 
Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 

Mr.  DULSKLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
30,  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  Is- 
sued a  new  5-cent  stamp  commemorat- 
ing the  1,000th  anniversary  of  Chris- 
tianity In  Poland. 


This  colorful  and  meaningful  stamp 
was  very  well  received  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  demand  for  it  required 
an  additional  printing  of  10  million, 
bringing  the  total  available  for  sale  to 
125  million  stamps. 

The  untiring  efforts  of  our  Postmaster 
Genei-al,  the  Honorable  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien,  and  all  those  who  worked  so 
diligently  to  make  the  issuance  of  this 
millenium  stamp  a  reality  are  most 
praiseworthy. 

The  anniversary  of  the  event  com- 
memorated by  this  stamp  is  highly  sig- 
nificant in  Polish  history.  Likewise,  the 
tremendous  interest  that  has  been  shown 
in  making  this  stamp  a  part  of  the  anni- 
versary observance  is  also  significant. 

An  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  at  the  first- 
day  ceremony  which  was  placed  in  the 
August  1  Congressional  Record. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Roman  C,  Pucinski,  an  able  legislator 
and  former  newspaperman,  who  in  the 
same  Record — page  17009— made  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  on  Poland's  role  in 
the  family  of  nations  prior  to  World  War 
II.  He  has  very  deftly  pounced  upon 
those  who  would  undermine  the  out- 
standing contributions  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Polish  people  long  before 
the  Communists  set  foot  on  their  beloved 
land. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  benediction  offered 
by  the  Most  Reverend  Stanislaus  J, 
Brzana,  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  Buffalo 
diocese,  upon  conclusion  of  the  first- 
day  ceremony  and  banquet  for  the  Pol- 
ish millenniimi  stamp  held  at  the  Shera- 
ton Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.: 

Benediction     Concluding    Millennium 
Stamp  Dinner 

O  God.  Father  of  all  men  and  nations,  we 
thank  you  for  all  the  blessings  showered 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Poland. 

This  year  we  celebrate  the  Millennium  of 
the  Polish  nation.  For  ten  centuries, 
through  times  of  war  and  peace,  invasion, 
partition  and  all  kinds  of  upheavals.  Chris- 
tian and  civic  life  among  the  Poles  grew 
and  flourished. 

We  are  happy  that  our  country  honors 
this  great  anniversary  with  a  special  stamp, 
depicting  the  white  Polish  eagle  on  a  shield 
of  red. 

The  eagle  represents  the  human  spirit,  am- 
bitious, determined,  bold,  and  unconquered 
As  this  eagle  flies  unfettered  In  the  sky  of 
blue,  may  the  human  spirit  ever  soar  In  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom. 

Two  Polish  heroes,  Thaddeus  Koscluszko 
and  Caslmir  Pulaski,  assisted  and  Inspired 
our  colonial  army,  fighting  for  Independ- 
ence. Belonging  to  the  legions  of  the  white 
eagle,  they  came  to  help  the  American  eagle 
soar  In  liberty. 

The  MUlennlum  stamp  will  carry  thou- 
sands of  messages  to  our  neighbors  across 
the  ocean.  May  It  draw  our  people  closer 
together,  and  establish  a  stronger  brother- 
hood. 

May  this  example  of  solidarity  strengthen 
the  bond  uniting  all  people  Into  one  great 
family  of  nations. 

Let  this  weary  world,  torn  so  long  by  so 
much  strife,  tension,  and  war,  finally  enjoy 
a  millennium  of  true  understanding,  JUBtlce, 
progress  and  peace. 

Unable  to  achieve  all  this  by  ourselves,  we 
ask  It  of  You,  our  Father,  through  Christ 
Jesus,  your  Son,  Our  Lord.    Amen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10.  1966 
Mr.    FRASER,     Mr.    Speaker,    while 
American    headlines    turn    to   Nigerian 
revolts    and    the    South-West    African 
mandate  decision,  the  other  nations  of 
Africa— those      trying      urgently      and 
quietly  to  develop  their  political,  social, 
and  economic  institutions  and  proces- 
ses—are      often       ignored.     Continued 
Western  inaction  in  regard  to  Rhodesian 
independence  only  aggravates  the  prob- 
lems wliich  African  nations  must  solve. 
White  oppression  ip  Rhodesia — unchal- 
Icnaed    by    Western    action— can    only 
serve    to   complicate    white-black   rela- 
tions in  all  of  Afi-ica  and  make  moderate 
courses,  such   as   those  of  Zambia  de- 
scribed  in   the   following   article,   more 
diflicull  to  follow. 

Tlie  article,  from  the  August  7  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  is  by  the  Times 
senior  correspondent  in  Africa,  Lloyd 
Garrison,     As  Mr,  Garrison  writes: 

Rhodesia  has  become  a  testing  ground  for 
gaupmg  the  Wests  intentions  toward  racial- 
ism tliroughout  Africa's  southern  tier. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Garrison's  article 
Is  Zambia,  its  president  Kenneth 
Kaunda,  and  its  development  prob- 
lems—problems of  a  nation  tliat  strug- 
gled for  years  for  independence  and  still 
finds  its  future  determined  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  preindependence  social  and  eco- 
nomic relationships. 

These  problems  have  been  compli- 
cated many  times  over  by  Rhodesia's 
unilateral  declaration  of  independence. 
The  fact  that  Rhodesia  achieved  inde- 
pendence in  an  arbitrary  and  sudden  ac- 
tion; the  fact  that  Rhodesia,  in  spite  of 
economic  sanctions,  continues  to  defy 
international  opinion;  and  the  fact  that 
the  failure  of  sanctions  has  resulted  In 
a  call  for  more  direct  intervention  are 
all  threats  to  Zambia's  future. 

We,    as   Americans,   should   carefully 
consider  Mr.  Garrison's  remarks  as  our 
Nation  is  more  and  more  forced  to  ana- 
lyze its  relations  with  the  nations  and 
governments  of  southern  Africa. 
Mr.  Garrison's  article  follows: 
"Africa's  Good  Guy"  Under  Pressure 
(By  Lloyd  Garrison) 
Lusaka,  Zambia. — Oscar  Camano.  who  was 
broke,  had  found  himself  a  sanctuary  in  the 
rear  booth  of  the  Freedom  Bar.     "  'Nother 
beer?"   he   suggested   hopefully.     When   the 
White  bar  owner  brought  yet  another  round, 
Camano  sipped  at  his  glass  favorlngly  as  If 
It  were  his  first  of  the  evening.    It  was  hla 
fifth. 

A  former  post-offlce  letter  sorter,  young 
Camano  Is  now  at  loose  ends.  Just  one  among 
hundreds  of  African  exiles  from  neighboring 
Rhodesia.  He  can't  go  back  because  Ian 
Smiths  whit*  rebel  regUne  has  a  warrant  out 
for  his  arrest.  Here  In  Independent  Zambia, 
he  has  found  liberty— but  little  else  to  do 
except  talk. 

_  "We  see  the  European  papers,"  he  said, 
and  we  hear  the  white  people  tell  us  now 


don't  be  rash,  don't  be  racist  don't  be  vio- 
lent. Be  reasonable.  But  how  do  they  know 
What  Its  like  to  be  an  African  In  a  white 
man  s  world?" 

He  drained  his  glass. 

"Okay,  forget  Rhodesia.  Look  at  Zambia. 
Try  putting  yourself  In  the  shoes  of  the  one 
black  leader  that  all  the  Europeans  here 
really  believe  is  reasonable.  Has  anvone  ever 
asked  why  he's  so  nice,  when  over  the  years 
It  was  the  white  man  who  detained  him  and 
Jailed  him  and  beat  him  up  when  he  asked 
for  a  sandwich  in  the  wrong  shop?  And  then 
suddenly  decided  he  wasn't  such  a  bad  chap 
after  all  and  let  him  be  Zambia's  boss-man^ 
If  you  were  Kenneth  Kaunda.  how  reasonable 
would  you  be?" 

r^.ri^  If^'^  """"^^  ^""  ^"^''e-  ••You  alwa^•s 
tvant  African  leaders  to  be  good  guvs,  and 
When  you  get  one  you  never  appreciate  it  " 
g-fnee'"''''^'''''  '''"'■'''"e  at  l^'s  Lumumba 
-Bwana,"  he  srid  menacingly,  "vou'rc 
lucky  I  m  not  Kenneth  Kaunda.  Man.  vou're 
lucky  ..." 

Kenneth  Kaund.-.,  Zambia's  President  and 
Africa's  Good  Guy.  is  41  years  old,  with  pre- 
maturely silvcr-gn.y  hair  that  stands  strai-ht 
up  on  his  hc.ui.  A  disciple  of  Gandhi  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  he  was  born  in  a  tin-roofed 
mission  house  deep  in  the  northern  bu.-^h 
His  childhood  primer  w.is  the  Bible-  one 
c^on,  'tiirn  the  other  cheek,"  wa^  drummed 
into  hmi  by  his  preacher  father.  He  was  17 
before  he  saw  hi.s  first  railroad  train  and  21 
before  he  ever  raw  a  white  mm  lay  a  hand 
on  an  African.  For  a  young  Zambian  living 
in  what  was  then  white-ruled  Northern  Rho- 
desia, his  was  a  most  .-,hc]tpred  vouth 

While  Kaunda  lost  his  early  innocence  In 
the  first  dark  days  of  the  independence 
movement,  he  still  retained  his  faith  in  gain- 
ing Ultimate  justice  from  the  white  man  a 
faith  seemingly  Justified  bv  Britain's  grant- 
ing of  Zambia's  independence  in  1964  But 
now  this  faith  has  been  shaken  to  the  core  by 
what  seoms  to  him  one  of  history's  crudest 
Ironies:  the  freedom  that  took  him  vears  of 
struggle  to  win  for  Zambia  without  resort  to 
force,  Britain  has  permitted  Ian  Smith  to 
achieve  for  ne.\t-door  Rhodesia  in  one  30- 
minutc  pronunciamcnio  over  television 

To  Kaunda,  Smith's  "independence"  made 
a  mockery  of  the  word  as  it's  understood  in 
most  of  Africa;  what  it  really  meant  was  free- 
dom for  the  white-settler  minority  to  con- 
tinue ruling  the  black  majority  without 
Interference  from  London. 

Smith's  "Unilateral  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence" (U.D.I,  for  short)  is  now  nine 
months  old.  Tlie  day  U.D.I.  wa5  declared 
K.aunda  understood  why,  with  Britain  on  the 
verge  of  elections.  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son was  reluctant  to  force  Britain's  "kith 
and  kin"  in  Rhodesia  to  back  down  at 
bayonet  point.  So  force  was  ruled  out.  sanc- 
tions were  applied,  and  Wilson  talked  opti- 
mistically of  Smith  folding  up  within 
•weeks."  But  the  British  elections  have 
come  and  gone,  Wilson  the  clear-cut  victor 
^^V^  Rhodesia,  "weeks"  have  grown  Into 
months.  Kaunda  asks,  will  months  stretch 
Into  years?    Does  Britain  really  care? 

Here  In  Zambia,  and  throughout  much  of 
black  Africa,  Initial  skepticism  about  Wil- 
son's Intentions  has  grown  Into  mounting 
hostUlty  not  only  against  Britain,  but  against 
the  West  In  general. 

,r"^^*  !f  developing  here."  says  Malcolm 
MacDonald,  London's  soft-spoken  senior  dip- 
lomat In  Africa,  currently  based  In  Kenya 
Is  the  makings  of  a  crisis  In  confidence' 
AJrlca  says,  If  you  really  mean  what  you  say 
about  Smith,  why  not  send  In  troops  and  get 
It  over  with?  And  when  we  say  that  force  is 
not  the  answer.  Africans  like  Kaunda  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  we  haven't  hesitated 
U)  send  troops  to  Aden  or  Guiana,  Cyprus  or 

OU6Z. 

Katinda  has  put  It  even  more  bluntly,  chal- 
lenging the  British  to  disprove  his  suspicion 
that  "In  the  eyes  of  successive  British  Gov- 
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ernments,  black,  brown  and   Greek  Cypriot 
blood   is  not  as  sacred  as  white  Rhodesian 

This  is  the  point  directed  more  and  more 
openly  not  only  at  Britain  but  at  the  US 
^hich  ..upport^   British   policy   in  Rhodesia" 
At  stake  IS  more  than  a  p.^.^ing  question  of 
Wes  ern  sincerity.    Because  of  BrUain     f"uu 
ure  to  crush  Smith's  defiance  at  the  outset 
Rh.xlcsla   has  become  a   testine  grou.nd   for 
gauging  the  West's  intentions  toward  whte 
Th?Ff^  throughout  Africa's  southern      er 
The  East  has  clearly  declared  it^  hand,  both 
above   and   below   the   table;    the   rifies   and 
Pi(^-^t'quc  carried  by  Rhodesian  exiles  acro^ 
Zambia  s  frontier  are  from  Moscow  and  Pe- 
kinp,  not  Wn.shington  or  London 

Kaunda  lilmsclf  does  not  wciqii  the  conse- 
quence of  the  Rhodesian  crisis  in  cold-war 
terms.  If  the  cri-sis  i..  permitted  to  p  t  out 
n,,,'"!  'i  ■  "'"'^'^nuences,  he  feels,  will  have 
1,  Jmu  ";     °J"'?  Communl..m  vs.  Demcx-racv. 

wiM,  /,  ^""^  "'  ^^'^"^^'  '-'"  '"J-^  f'^r  ^'"  ^ve. 
V.  u  1  the  specter  of  the  entire  southern  con- 
t  nent  sul^mcrgod  in  a  r.acial  holocaust  that 
would  make  the  Mau  Mau  cpl.<.odc  in  Kenva 
seem  like  a  kindergarten  picnic  ' 

The  feeling  amonp  Africans  here  is  that 
Z.mib.a  can't  t.ike  U.D.I,  lying  down,  that 
Kaunda  must  "do  .something  ""  At  a  recent 
party  caucus.  Kaunda  declared:   "How  lonu 

^''*' ,''''' A"'"-'""  "''"e  With  a  rebellion  at 
our  back?"  Privately,  he  might  have  won- 
dered how  long  he  himself  can  live  with 
an  em otion.-^lly  explosive  issue  which  ho 
never  created  and  which  he  is  powerless  to 
control.  As  an  up-from-the-ward  politician 
Kaunda  knows  full  well  that  the  longer  the 
Kliode:.ian  issue  remains  unsettled,  tlie  more 
likely  the  appearance  of  hawks,  ready  to 
pick  at  the  politician's  lonely  exposure. 

That  is  why  some  oiiservers  fcrcsce  the 
possibility  that  long  before  Ian  Smith  could 
fall,  Kenneth  Kaunda  mav  well  be  the  vic- 
tim of  political  b.icklash  here  at  home 

Kaunda  concedes  that  sanctions  mav  sap 
tlie  white  settlers'  will  to  resist.  But  ha 
insists  that  this  Is  not  enough,  that  the 
settler  is  tougher  than  Whitehall  thirks— 
that  only  the  bayonet  will  provide  the  solu- 
tion. His  opinion  Is  certalnlv  to  be  re- 
spected: he  has  spent  most  of  his  adult  life 
dealing  with  the  while  Rhodesian  mentality 
Until  a  few  years  ago  Northern  and  South- 
ern Rhodesia  were  Joined  economically  and 
poUtically  in  what  was  then  called  the'  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  and  Nvasaland.  South- 
ern Rhodesia  shipped  up  the  coal  for  North- 
ern Rhodesia's  copper  mines  and  provided  a 
railway  outlet  through  Portuguese  Mozam- 
bique to  the  sea.  The  North,  In  turn,  served 
as  a  prime  market  for  the  South's  manufac- 
tures—and gave  up  to  Salisbury  the  lion's 
share  of  its  revenue  from  copper  rovalties. 

The  federation  was  almost  enUrely  "self- 
governing"— and  the  self- governors  were  tht 
white-settler  minority.  Theoretic;i!Iy  Lon- 
don exercised  ultimate  authority.  But  Lon- 
dou  was  distant  and  Br.tish  officialdom  had 
always  been  reticent  to  Intervene. 

Then,  bowing  before  the  velocity  of  the 
winds  of  change,  Britain  finallv  allowed  the 
federation  to  break  up  In  1963.  Northern 
Rhodesia  -n-as  cut  free  and  renamed  after 
the  great  Zambezi  River  which  dirtded  the 
federation  in  two.  Nyasaland,  where  there 
were  few  whites,  became  Independent  Malawi. 
Southern  Rhodesia  was  "spared"  black 
rule.  With  Its  220,000  Europeans  living  In  a 
"sea"  of  three  million  Africans,  the  territory 
was  granted  a  reprieve  by  London  until  a 
formula  could  be  worked  out  for  a  gradual 
transition  to  black  rule.  It  was  In  dread  of 
Just  such  a  formula  being  imposed  that 
Salisbury's  white-power  structure  opted  last 
November  to  break  with  the  Crown  and  go 
It  alone. 

Now.  Britain's  reliance  on  sanctions  has 
perpetrated  an  economic  crisis  not  only  In 
Rhodesia,  but  Zambia  as  well.  Because  the 
oil  embargo  against  Rhodesia  has  also 
pinched  off  Zambia's  tradlUonal  supply  lln« 
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down  the  Rhodesian  railway  from  the  sea. 
Britain  and  the  U.S.  have  felt  obliged  to 
launch  a  petroleiim  airlift  here — which  only 
meete  Zambia's  barest  needs.  Even  so. 
Kaunda  Is  determined  to  sever  all  financial 
and  economic  UnlLS  with  Rhodesia.  He  has 
ordered  the  stock-piling  of  coal.  oil.  food- 
stuffs and  essential  spare  parts.  The  final 
cut-off  Is  near. 

But  with  Rhodesia  continuing  to  get  oil 
from  South  Africa,  will  .sanctions  ever  work? 
Is  a  Just  settlement  with  Smith  still  p>'5sible. 
as  Britain  contends?  Or  are  the  low-level 
"tilks  about  talks"  now  going  on  in  secret 
between  London  and  Salisbury  merely  the 
prelude  to  a  sellout,  as  Kaunda  fears'" 

These  are  debatable  questions.  But  the 
Ideological  confrontation  between  Zambia 
and  Rhodesia  is  clear-cut.  North  of  the 
Zambesi  stands  Kaunda,  the  black  na- 
tionalist who  believes  in  brotherhood.  And 
to  the  south  stands  Ian  Smith,  the  ajKistle 
of  "partnership" — which  really  means,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Malvern  (the  old  federation's 
co-architect),  the  same  relation-ship  ",is 
exists  between  rider  and  horse." 

To  those  African  leaders  hurling  epithets 
at  Smith  from  Dakar  or  Lagos  or  Accra.  Smith 
can  reply  with  some  Justification  that  these 
Africans  preside  over  black  republics  which 
have  no  white  settlers  and  only  an  insignifi- 
cant handful  of  transient  white  businessmen. 

"Look,"  says  Smith,  "you  can't  appreciate 
our  'problem'  because  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it."  But  Kaunda  does.  There 
are  75.000  whites  In  Zambia  (population:  3  5 
million)  who  stayed  on  after  the  federation 
collapsed.  Nearly  half  are  Rhodesian-  and 
South  African-born.  Their  hearts  are  with 
Smith  and  Verwoerd.  But  their  money  is 
here,  and  here  they'll  stay  as  long  as  they 
and  their  fconilies  and  their  money  are  safe. 

Precisely  because  Rhodesia  and  Zambia 
have  so  much  In  common.  Smith's  case  would 
be  vastly  enhanced  If  there  were  a  sudden 
breakdown  In  racial  order  in  Zambia,  thus 
reinforcing  his  contention  that  a  policy  of 
"black  horse/white  rider"  is  Rhodesia's  only 
alternative  to  disaster.  But  so  long  as  Kaun- 
da can  make  coexistence  work  in  Zambia, 
why  can't  It  be  made  to  work  in  Rhodesia. 
too?  In  effect.  Zambia's  multiracialism 
stands  as  a  monument  to  Smith's  deceit:  it  is 
Kaunda's  task  to  Insure  that  this  monument 
doesn't  crack  at  the  seams. 

The  crisis  In  Rhodesia  has  unquestionably 
heightened  black-white  tensions  in  Zambia: 
every  p>asslng  day  that  seems  to  confirm 
Smith's  success  brings  Kaunda's  dream  of  ra- 
cial harmony  In  Zambia  closer  to  the  Fire. 
Not  long  ago,  Kaunda  confided :  "I  know 
What  the  white  men  here  are  saying  in  the 
bars.  What  if  the  white  man  talks  too  loud 
before  a  black  man  who  has  no  control  over 
his  senses?    What  then?" 

To  Kaunda,  the  African's  despondency 
here  has  its  roots  in  the  many  decades  of  his 
living  In  a  world  In  which  subservience,  not 
•elf-suflSclency,  was  what  the  white  man  de- 
manded. Having  been  wrenched  out  of  the 
shelter  of  his  tribal  past  and  told  to  desert 
his  own  gods,  the  Zambian  came  to  live  In  a 
twilight  zone  In  which  the  white  man's  God 
seemed  cold  and  comfortless.  To  be  sure,  the 
African  here  was  finally  handed  his  political 
freedom.  But  what  relief  has  independence 
brought  to  him  from  cancer  of  the  spirit? 

"Do  we,  who  style  ourselves  leaders  of 
Afrtcain  opinion,"  Kaunda  once  wrote  to  a 
Zambian  friend,  "do  we  really  consider  the 
implications  of  this  destruction?  If  so. 
whom  do  we  hope  to  lead  to  our  cherished 
land  of  Canaan?  A  nation  half-drunk,  half- 
corrupted,  possessing  only  so  many  halves  of 
what  makes  life  what  it  should  be?  In 
short,  do  we  hope  to  make  a  nation  out  of 
an  utterly  demoralized  people?  " 

"KJC." — as  he  Is  best  known  both  to  his 
friends  and  to  the  public — never  drinks  and 
haa  never  smoked  (but  keeps  ashtrays  and 
Scotch  whisky  on  band  for  those  who  do). 


He  is  a  m.\n  who  play.=i  tennis  for  exercise, 
shocits  bllUariis  when  he  wan;.s  to  unwind, 
likes  to  play  hymns  on  the  piano,  finds  solace 
in  prayer  and  taii:s  tolerance  with  revivalistic 
fervor. 

Kaunda  is  gentle.  Kaunda,  by  nature,  is 
a  pacifist  But  tliere  is  nothing  soft  at>out 
tills  man.  He  is  a  diplomat,  but  he  is  also 
a  politician  who  knows  from  hard  experience 
that  the  line  is  very  thin  which  separates 
dip'.omacy  from  survival. 

"So  much  here  in  Zambia  has  been 
planned  along  apartheid  lines,"  he  told  me. 
■  Everything  has  been  running  along  these 
lines  and  will  continue  to  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Tills  is  the  root  of  our  problem — 
this  'apartheid'  of  political  and  economic 
and  social  planning." 

How  to  break  tills  pattern  is  Kaunda's 
di'emma.  Even  as  laic  as  four  years  ago. 
there  were  no  skilled  African  apprentices 
enrolled  m  the  mines.  A  decade  ago.  there 
were  fewer  than  1,600  Africans  in  sccond;iry 
sch.ool  and  only  10  Zamblans  taking  uni- 
versity cotir.^es  in  England.  By  independ- 
ence. Zambia  had  at  its  disposal  only  one 
African  eiijineer.  four  .\frican  doctors,  half  a 
cio2en  African  lawyers. 

Kaunda  full  appreciates  that  he  wi:i  need 
the  European  here  for  years  to  administer 
Z.unbia's  businesses,  advise  its  Orivernnicnt, 
and  supervise  tlic  maintonancc  of  everything 
from  railroads  to  transistor  radios.  Mean- 
while, he  has  launched  the  ambitious  five- 
year  plan  to  nouri.sh  the  neglected  agricul- 
tural sector  of  the  economy  and  provide 
hunflreds  of  additional  schools  and  a  new 
university,  (Under  Kaunda,  Z.mibia's 
seondary  schools  have  already  more  than 
doubled  in  number.) 

In  cold  statistics,  the  Governments  royal- 
ties from  the  copper  mines  makes  Zambia 
the  nciiest  country  in  all  of  East  and  Cen- 
tral Africa  But  aside  from  the  40,000  Afri- 
cans who  earn  coveted  cash-p:iy!ng  jobs  in 
the  mines,  meet  of  the  rest  of  Zambia's 
poop'e  live  lives  of  bare  subsistence  on  the 
land.  Nowadays,  Zambia's  young  people 
want  to  cultivate  cash,  not  crops,  lliousands 
are  flocking  from  the  countryside  to  the 
cities  in  the  hopes  of  becoming  wngo-earners. 
Unskille<.l  and  Ill-educated,  they  swell  the 
disillusioned  ranks  of  the  urban  unemployed. 

Time  is  Kaunda's  greatest  enemy.  His 
five-year  plan  Is  long-range  in  concept.  It 
is  laying  the  foundations  for  a  balanced 
economy  that  will  uike  years  tf)  mature:  but 
It  Is  not  putting  cash  directly  Into  his 
peoples  pockets.  With  Independence  less 
than  two  years  old.  many  Zanibiaii.s  are  al- 
re.idy  looking  around  them  and  seeing  that 
the  whites  are  still  crowding  the  top  rting 
of  the  economic  ladder:  what  Is  the  thres- 
hold of  the  black  man's  patience? 

Under  normal  circumstances,  overcoming 
these  problems  would  be  awesome  enough. 
But  tensions  over  Hh  xiesia  liave  come  to 
affect  almost  every  task  Kaunda  must  cope 
with.  Because  so  many  of  the  whites  here 
are  Rhodesiaus  and  South  Africans  with 
scarcely  concealed  sympathies  for  Smith,  do 
they  not  constitute  a  fifth  coUimn?  Many 
Z.tmb;ans  have  come  to  think  so.  Including 
Kaunda.  ".Somehow,"  he  told  me,  "we've  got 
to  replace  these  people  "Aith  other  foreigners. 
I  have  asked  the  British  about  bring:ng  In 
Welshmen  and  Scots  to  work  on  a  contract 
b.asis  on  the  copperbelt  But  they  say  you 
can't  replace  8,000  skilled  people  overnight." 

Almost  everywhere  he  turns.  Kaunda  is 
damned  if  he  (iocs  and  damned  if  he  doesn't. 
He  m-asi  pLica'e  the  fears  of  the  white  com- 
munity, but  lie  cant  risk  seeming  to  be 
"soft"  on  the  white  dlehards.  He  must 
somehow  satisfy  demands  that  he  "African- 
ize" the  white  m.ins  jobs--withf)Ut  cripplffig 
the  country's  elficieucy  and  driving  the 
whiles  away.  As  a  nationalist  deeply  com- 
mitted to  helping  Zambia's  black  brethren 
in  Rhodesia,  Kaunda  is  set  to  go  ahead  and 
levy  sanctions  on  his  own.  Yet  one  sympa- 
thetic   diplomat    has    warned:    "There's    no 


doubt  a  break  with  Rhodesi(|wil]  hurt  Smith. 
But  even  with  the  best  of  advanced  plan- 
ning it  is  going  to  hurt  Z.ambia  too.  And 
how  big  a  price  can  Kaunda  afford  to  pay 
here  at  home?" 

Even  now.  gas  rationing  has  h.ad  to  be 
imposed  and  meat,  normally  procured  from 
Rh'odesia.  is  in  short  supply.  When  the  final 
break  comes,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  com- 
modities will  run  scarce,  prices  may  rise,  and 
the  mines  may  have  to  operate  at  half  speed 
for  lack  of  transportation  outlets  for  Zam- 
bia's copper  ex[Kirt.=;.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, whom  will  the  average  Zambian 
blame?     Ian  Smith? 

It  is  no  wonder  tliat  In  recent  weeks,  the 
pressures  building  up  from,  Rhodesia  h;i\e 
increasingly  al.armed  Zambia's  leader  If 
Kaunda  appeared  "reasonable"  at  the  time 
of  U  D.I.,  Ills  voice  is  now  becoming  more 
and  more  caustic.  When  word  reached  him 
tliat  London  was  conducting  peace  feelers 
with  Salisbury.  Kannd.i  exclaimed  before 
Parliament:  "I  am  sure  we  wtU  be  forgiven 
If  we  ask.  what  m:innrr  of  dealing  with  a 
rebel  is  thi.<?'  Tixlay.  you  brand  someone  a 
rebel — a  ch.ip  who  li.us  ctimmttted  treason — 
and  tomorrow  you  declare  publicly  you  may 
embrace  him.  in  this  country,  a  rebel  is 
arrested,  tried  by  a  miliUry  court,  ana  shot 
dead  " 

Tills  was  no;  Ju^t  rhetoric  for  the  galleries, 
it  was  an  accurate  reflection  of  Kaunda's 
current  mood.  'You  can't  imagine."  re- 
vealed one  British  d.plomat,  "how  close 
Kaunda  has  brought  himself  to  breaking 
relations  with  Britain.  Rhodesia  has  poi- 
soned everything." 

Kaunda  has,  in  fact,  stated  that  Z.imbia 
will  leave  the  Commonwealth  if  the  Rhode- 
sian issue  is  not  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
by  the  time  the  Commonwealth  leader.s  meet 
In  September. 

Kaunda  Is  convinced  that  if  Britain 
doesn't  use  force  to  bring  Smith  down,  the 
black  man  eventually  will.  And  what  is 
better,  he  asks:  tlie  use  of  force  by  white 
against  wliite.  or  bl.ick  ag.anst  white"?  Cor- 
rectly or  not  he  believes  that  Rhodesia's 
whites,  face  to  face  with  a  BrllL=;h  brig:icle, 
would  give  way  without  firing  a  shot.  But 
faced  with  black  violence,  they  would  fight 
to  the  bitter  end:  the  Fire  would  envelop 
everyone,  black  and  white.  Innocent  and 
guilty  alike. 

"This  last  alternative,"  said  Kaunda.  "is 
the  one  agony  we  mutt  avoid.  This  we  must 
never  let  history  record  against  us.  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  five 
counties  of  northwestern  Marylanci  that 
make  up  the  present  Sixth  Congressional 
District  illustrate  very  tui-ell,  I  believe,  the 
multiple  problems  of  soil  anii  water  con- 
servation that  confront  many  areas  in 
our  rapidly  growing  Nation  today. 

Most  of  the  Sixth  District  is  rural,  and 
much  of  it  is  mountainous  and  rich  in 
natural  beauty.  But  there  is  a  growing 
urban  concentration  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  line  in  Montgomery  County  to 
Frederick.  Dense  urban  development 
characterizes  the  southern  end  of  the 
Sixth  District.  The  problems  presented 
in   this   area   require   the   staying   and 
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guidms  hand  of  the  professional  conser- 
vationist, and  the  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governments  which  must  be  concerned 
with  the  best  use  of  the  land  and  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  heritage. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  land  owners  and  operators 
soil  conservation  districts,  and  local' 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  meaningful 
steps  have  been  taken  to  correct  soil  and 
water  problems  in  both  the  rural  and 
urban  areas  of  the  Sixth  District. 

There  are  more  tlian  4.160  soil  con- 
servation district  cooperators  in  the  5 
counties  who  have  more  than  623  000 
acres   under   district   agreement.    Over 
3.000    basic    conservation    plans    cover 
470,000  acres  of  land.     Extensive  con- 
servation measures  have  been  applied  on 
this  land— 6,500  acres  of  strip  cropping 
426  miles  of  improved  drainage  systems' 
120,000  acres  of  improved  pastureland" 
among     other     practices.     More     thaii 
21.000  acres  have  been  planted  to  trees 
and   over   23,000   acres   are   devoted   to 
wildlife  area  development  and  preserva- 
tion.   Farming  in  the  Sixth  District  has 
intensified  with  the  diversion  of  agricul- 
tui-al   land   to   other   purposes.    Proper 
land  me  Is  being  made  on  about  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  total  1.7  million  acres  In 
the  Sixth  District. 

In  Montgomery  County  a  sediment 
control  program  has  been  developed 
which  is  aimed  at  helning  land  devel- 
opers reduce  silt  pollution  of  Rock  Creek 
and  the  Potomac  River. 

I  am  proud  of  what  is  being  accom- 
plished in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict to  meet  the  changing  demands 
upon  the  land.  We  are  developing  a 
more  efHcient  agriculture,  more  exten- 
sive outdoor  recreational  opportunities 
improved  flood  and  poUution  control' 
measures;  we  are  assuring  greater  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  the  land- 
scape in  this  region  of  exceptional  na- 
tural beauty. 

We  have  made  great  headway,  but  we 
realize  that  we  still  have  not  adequately 
assured  the  best  protection  and  use  of 
our  invaluable  land  and  water  resources 
We  must  stress  even  more  the  sound 
conservation  and  development  of  this 
constantly  threatened  natural  heritage— 
now  while  there  is  yet  time  to  accom- 
plish our  aim. 


able  to  attend  because  of  pending  leg- 
^latlon  In  Washington.  We  asked  Mr 
Harold  Ford  of  Sanderson  Farms,  Inc  ' 
of  Laurel,  Miss.,  if  he  would  make  this 
speaking  engagement. 

Sanderson  Farms  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  outstanding  poultry  op- 
erations that  I  know  of  anj-where  In 
this  country.  Mr.  Ford,  who  represents 
this  most  progressive  company,  made  a 
most  outstanding  address  to  this  prod- 
ucts class  and  I  would  like  to  Include 
his  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 
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Addeess   Before  the  Pood  Products   Class 
UNivrasiTT  Southern  Mississippi,  August 


Poultry  Indusbr  Moving  South 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  10,  1966 

Mr  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  poultry  Industry  Is  fast 
moving  south  as  our  poultry  people  are 
dolrvg  a  most  efficient  job  and  are  really 
producing  a  better  product  than  has  been 
produced  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Several  days  ago  I  was  invited  to  speak 
to  a  food  products  class  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Mississippi,  but  was  im- 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  meet  with  you 
tonight-to  discuss  the  most  dynamic  phase 
of  modern  agriculture— the  poultry  indus- 
try—an Industry  that  has  grown  500%  In 
the  last  20  years— an  Industry  that  must  in- 
crease another  50%  by  1975  If  It  Is  to  keen 
pace  with  the  population  Increase.  For  you 
see  the  population  is  increasing  to  the  time 
of  over  11,000  per  day.  Each  morning  when 
you  get  up  there  are  ii.ooo  more  people 
than  when  you  retired  for  the  night 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  poultrv  In- 
dustry of  Mississippi  and  express  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  your  interest  In  this  new 
industry  for  Mississippi.  I.  too,  regret  that 
Congressman  Walker  could  not  be  here 
tonight  because  he  has  a  personal  under- 
standing of  the  Industry  that  very  few 
people  have  who  serve  in  his  position.  When 
Doug  Magee  called  me  to  "plnch-hlf  for  Mr 
Walker.  I  said  "yes."  because  he  has  done  8<i 
much  for  our  Industry  that  I  couldn't  say 

Just  where  your  Interest  lies  In  the  poultry 
foods  industry  I  do  not  know.  I  rather  sus- 
pect that  some  of  you  may  be  Interested  In 
the  production  of  poultry  foods— others  may 
be  Interested  in  the  processing  of  the  foods- 
some  perhaps  are  more  Interested  In  its  nu- 
tritional values— or  maybe  In  the  marketing 
or  the  meats— and  yet  some  of  you  would 
like  to  know  of  its  export  potentials. 

It  Is  my  desire  to  highlight  some  things 
about  this  particular  food  industry  so  that 
you  will  realize  Its  economic  importance  to 
this  State  and  Ita  values  to  the  world  food 
basket. 

Poultry  has  only  been  recognized  as  an 
Industry  shice  World  War  n.  With  the  de- 
mand for  food  and  especially  proteins,  that 
the  wax  brought  on,  attention  was  given  to 
poultry.  No  other  meats  could  be  produced 
as  fast  as  poultry  meat.  And,  poultry  \oo)s. 
less  pounds  of  grain  to  produce  a  pound 
of  meat  than  any  other  type  of  meat.  This 
was  Important  to  the  war  effort  and  our 
Government  put  on  a  promotion  program  to 
get  farmers  to  produce  chickens.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Industry  and  one 
that  has  enjoyed  fantastic  growth. 
statistics 

Mississippi  produces  one-half  million  frv- 
ers  per  day.  ■' 

Poultry  U  the  largest  food  producing  in- 
dustry In  our  stete  (more  than  cattle,  hogs 
sheep  together).  ^' 

Poultry  Is  second  only  to  cotton  In  agricuJ- 
tural  economy.  ^ 

It  is  the  largest  consumer  of  commercial 

,<:"  ^^°'-'^<^^  ^  annual  payroU  in  excess  of 
75  miUion  dollars. 

Mississippi  ranks  5tto  In  broiler  production 
In  the  United  States. 

y..W^\?^^'  i^""^  '^Pl^l'^K  the  eagle  on  the 
half  dollar  with  a  chicken.  After  all  what 
has  the  eagle  ever  done  for  ub  except'slt  on 
our  hard  earned  money  and  look  ferocious? 

SANDERSON    FARMS,    INC. 

Just  a  word  about  Sanderson  Farms   Inc 
and  how  we  fit  Into  this  plottire. 


•vf/?f^..  1  *  ^®***  supplier  to  farmers  and 
crashed"  into  the  poultry  Industry  fifteen 
years  ago  with  500  baby  chicks 

r.J^'^l  "'*  Company  has  a  projected  annual 
production  of  20  million  chickens 

Its    production    is    controlled     from     the 
breeder    hens-to    the   farm    flocks-to   the 

^r^.  J^^r""  ""*  egg^to  the  farms- 
throiigh  the  manufacture  of  the  feed  for 
the  chlckens-by  the  processing  and  packag- 
ing of  the  finished  product— and  Is  delivered 
to  many  retail  stores  through  Its  own  distri- 
bution network. 

Company  owned  hatcheries  give  the  baby 
chicks  a   'living-room"  environment 

Each  chicken  is  fed  a  special  formulated 
rauon  to  give  it  a  consistent  fl.ivor,  color 
and  uniformity  of  body  conformation  Ou' 
new  feed  mill  has  a  production  opacity  o*f 
40  tons  per  hour. 

■The  processing  plants  at  Haziehurst  and 
at  Laure  have  the  capacity  of  taking  12  000 
live  chickens  per  hour  and  processing  them 
to  a  ready-to-cook  status:  We  sell  them 
under  the  Miss  Goldy  label  throughout  the 
world.  We  pack  about  80%  of  them  in  a 
bed  of  ice  and  ship  to  several  markets  In 
«  *K°"^**''^-'^^'"  "^'^^  Coa^t  and  the 
ffv," ,  .  V^  balance  are  quick-frozen  as 
Whole  frying  chicken  and  chicken  parts 
These  are  sold  also  in  the  domestic  markets 
and  in  approximately  24  countries 

Yes  consumers  throughout  the  world  en- 
Joy  Mississippi  grown  chickens,  "i-here  is  a 
^•orld  shortage  of  protein  foods.  Poultry  Is 
high  in  protein  and  is  one  of  the  most 
economical  foods  for  consumers  in  other 
countries  where  the  income  is  low,  therefore 
poultry-  Is  receiving  first  consideration  to  help 
nil  this  protein  deficiency  givp. 

NUTRITION 

Prom  the  nutritional  standpoint  poultry 
stands  out  In  a  class  to  itself.  Chicken  is 
high  in  needed  protein— lower  In  calorie, 
than  any  other  popular  meat. 

For  you  who  watch  your  weight  keep  in 
mind  that  3  ounce  serving  of  broUed  chicken 
yields    only    lis    calories. 

(Review  Chicken  Talk  and  Meat  Value  Cal- 
culator)   3  minutes. 

Also,  our  industry  Is  In  tune  to  Uie  needs 
Of  tomorrow  for  convenient  items  for  tlie 
new  lioasewives. 


WORLD  trade 

International  trade  haa  become  a  very 
popular  lady  to  our  Industry.  Several  com- 
panies have  entered  the  arena  of  foreign 
trade,  ° 

To  fully  capitalize  on  foreign  markets  we 
have  had  to  become  international  oriented 
We  must  have  a  knowledge  of  each  country's 
hablte'^"  ^^^  ^^  regulations  and   buying 

Exporting  requires  a  packaged  product  and 
in  the  case  of  chicken  it  must  be  either 
canned  or  frozen.  The  frozen  product  is 
preferred.  In  this  respect  the  consumers 
in  other  coimtries  are  ahead  of  the  con- 
sumera  here  in  America.  For  several  veam 
they  have  recognized  quick  freezing  as'  the 
advanced  method  of  food  preservation. 
When  properly  handled  the  fresh-frozen 
poultry  is  superior  to  the  canned  and  or 
non-frozen.  Freezing  Immediately  upon 
processing  tends  to  lock  in  the  freshn^ 
the  color  and  the  natural  Juices  which  gives' 
the  product  most  of  its  flavor 

Each  country  has  Its  own  Ideas,  some  seem 
to  be  peculiar,  yet  to  sell  my  products  to 
them  we  have  to  provide  their  requirements 
Let's  look  at  a  few; 

Puerto  Rico— the  local  government  has 
several  regulations.  Some  are  good  vet  oth- 
ers are  comical.  For  Instance,  you  must 
state  in  large  print  on  each  package  the 
word  "Frozen."  Yet,  you  cannot  put  the  pre- 
cautionary sutement  "Keep  Frozen  "  The 
government  officials  argue  that  the  consumer 
can  t  keep  it  frozen  and  cook  it 

Peru— Wants  a  1  lb.  to  a  2  lb.  fryer.    They 
cook  the  chicken  In  a  pot  of  water  for  about 
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•Ix  hours.  You  can  Imagine  what  ft  Ls  like — 
th«  meat  has  fallen  off  the  bone  and  you  can 
lift  out  the  bon«B. 

TYlnldad — will  not  permit  a  fryer  over  3 
pounds  to  ent«r  the  country.  They  have 
aome  belief  that  It  Is  an  old  bird  and  should 
not  be  eaten  for  health  reasons. 

Dominican  Republic — Purchases  large 
quantities  (between  revolutions)  and  you 
must  get  a  license  from  the  Government  for 
each  shipment.  The  licenses  are  obtainable 
by  knowing  the  right  people. 

Kuwait — (Arabia) — We  stiip  almost  weekly 
to  our  customers  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  area.  We  must  have  sworn 
Btat^nents  from  our  Government,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Conunerce  and  ourselves  that  no  ma- 
terials used  In  producing  or  i>ackxLging  our 
products  came  from  Isreal.  You  see  they 
are  still  at  war  with  the  Jevrs. 

The  Congo — Requires  that  we  leave  the 
necks  on  the  chicken. 

Hong  Kong — Pxirchases  fryers  but  prefer 
chicken  feet. 

Surinam — Another  large  market  for 
chicken  feet  provided  you  leave  the  toes  on. 

Singapore — A  very  good  market  but  having 
trouble  politically  at  this  time. 

West  Germany — This  market  demands 
that  we  pack  not  with  pounds  and  ounces 
but  use  the  metric  system.  In  Germany, 
Italy,  Greece,  Holland.  Switzerland  and 
Austria  chickens  are  sold  by  the  head  and 
not  by  the  weight.  They  dump  chickens  into 
the  meat  case  and  put  up  a  sign  on  a  stick 
•tatlng  the  price  per  head.  This  is  not  a  bad 
Idea  as  it  saves  the  labor  of  marking  each 
package  with  the  weight  and  price.  We  also 
must  use  German  language  on  package. 

Switzerland  and  Italy — Prefers  a  white 
■kin  on  their  chickens.  So  we  use  a  white 
film  to  package  their  orders.  The  Italian 
poultry  producers,  In  an  effort  to  flght 
against  U.S.  chickens,  which  were  beginning 
to  take  the  market,  put  out  ads  that  U.S. 
chickens  were  yellow  skinned  and  that  the 
yellow  came  from  a  harmone  that  was  used 
In  the  feed  ration.  It  stated  that  the  har- 
mone when  consumed  by  humans  would 
affect  their  sex  life.  The  ad  didn't  say  if  it 
was  good  or  bad — but  what  good  Italian 
would  take  a  chance. 

Pipe  lines  open — We  must  keep  our  infor- 
mation pipe-lines  open  Into  all  markets  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  values  placed  on  our 
products.  It  Is  not  tmcommon  to  see  the 
consumer  demand  In  one  country  place  as 
much  as  lOi  per  pound  more  value  on  my 
product  than  the  consumer  In  another  coun- 
try. So  to  benefit  the  most  financially  we 
need  to  know  which  country  to  push  for 
aalea. 

Travel  and  communications — Conununlca- 
tlons  between  the  U.S.  and  other  countries 
are  excellent.  You  can  cable  almost  any 
where  tn  the  world  and  receive  a  reply  In  34- 
48  ho^ra.  Telephone-radio  hookup  are  now 
aTallable  to  80%  of  the  wc^ld. 

Travel  by  plane  can  put  you  at  your  cus- 
tomer's door  step  In  34  hours  or  less. 

I  can  leave  New  Orleans  at  7:(X)  A.M.  by 
Jet,  arrlre  In  Puerto  Rico,  call  on  our  major 
aeeoonta,  return  to  New  Orleans  and  with 
the  aid  of  ovir  company  plane  be  home  in 
lAurel  by  mldnlgbt.  the  same  day. 

I  can  leave  New  York  at  8:00  A.M.  by  Jet 
and  upon  take-off  be  served  breakfast — land 
In  Chicago  for  other  passengers  and  upon 
take-off  be  served  breakfast — land  In  San 
Frandsoo  (or  passengers  and  upon  take-off 
Iw  serred  breakfast — and  continue  to  race 
the  sun  to  Guam,  the  Phllllplnes,  Hong 
Kong,  and  go  on  completely  around  the 
world  meeting  the  breakfast  hour.  The 
marrel  o<  jet-age  travel. 

Recently  I  told  this  story  to  a  meeting  of 
■chool  teachers  and  one  old-maid  teacher 
asked  me  after  the  program  If  I  knew  what 
time  the  champagne  flight  left. 

asTAiUNa  nt  tkx  ruTtras 

I^ir  you  to  be  participating  In  a  Food 
Products  Class  you  must  have  some  Interest 
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in  retailing  of  foods  and  what  the  future 
holds  for  the  food  shopper. 

Let  me  tickle  your  interest  with  this  fore- 
cast: 

By  mid  1970  our  nation's  stores  will  be 
convert«l  Into  glgimtic  push  button  order 
departments.  The  stores  will  be  bigger  than 
we  now  can  conceive.  You  will  move  about 
in  the  store  on  slow-moving  electric  walk- 
ways, with  stationary  islands  alongside  so 
you  can  get  off  to  inspect  the  merchandise. 
And  inspect  is  all  you  can  do  because  there 
wi:i  only  be  one  of  each  item.  You  can 
pick  up  the  goods,  touch,  smell,  try  on.  and 
repl.ice.  For  the  item  you  need  more  infor- 
m.ition  on  you  wi'.l  have  a  phone  that  con- 
nects you  with  a  central  laformat.ion  .station. 
To  order  you  will  punch  a  keyboard  with  the 
number  which  was  given  you  when  you  went 
Into  tl^e  store. 


Billy  O'Dell:  Pitcher  With  a  Purpose 

EXTENSION  OP    REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOLTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Monday.  August  8.  1966 

Mr  DORN  Mr  SiJoakcr,  Ncvboriy 
County  is  rightly  proud  of  its  native  son, 
Billy  ODell.  I  am  pioud  to  represent 
Nc'.vbcro'  County  and  Billy  ODell  in  tire 
CDnsrcsa. 

Billy  O'Dell's  character,  lnt£G:rity,  and 
athletic  ability  i.s  an  in-i)iration  to  the 
youth  of  our  Nation. 

As  our  countiT  face.s  the  future,  with  a 
desijcrate  conflict  now  ragliig  in  Viet- 
nam, our  Nation  must  remain  .strong 
militarily,  morally,  and  spiritually.  To 
meet  the  challrnge.s  of  Communist  ag- 
gression and  thi.s  complex  ape  of  space 
and  aeronautics  our  youth  must  be  intel- 
lectually superior  and  physically  fit. 

Mr.  Six'aker.  an  excellent  article  about 
Billy  O'Dell.  a  great  athlete  and  a  great 
American,  appeared  in  the  AuTust  edi- 
tion of  Listen  mayazine.  I  commend  this 
splendid  article  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  to  our  coaches,  athletic  direc- 
tors, our  youth,  and  to  the  people  of  our 
countr>' : 

BitXY  O'Dei.l:   PiTCHra  Wmi  .\  PtraposE 
(By  Jajnes  C.  Funnan ) 

It  Isn't  often  that  a  major  league  ball- 
player, especially  a  pitcher,  starts  at  the  top. 
and  stays  there. 

But  that  Ls  the  stor\-  of  Billy  O'Dell.  ace 
reliever  for  the  newly  relocated  Atlanta 
Braves  (now  with  Pittsburgh  Pirates i.  He 
has  the  distinction  of  never  having  played  a 
game  of  minor  league  baseball.  He  pitched 
in  high  .school.  In  college,  went  to  a  major 
league  club,  prttohed  In  the  Army,  then  back 
to  the  majors,  and  he  has  enjoyed  that  flrst- 
cliViis  pl.iy  ever  ."jlnce. 

BUly.  who  pitches  soiithpaw.  "arrived"  In 
baseball  sever.U  yej.rs  before  the  time  of  fat, 
slx-flgure  boniis  con  tracts  to  induce  promis- 
ing player  to  Join  the  club  offering  the  most 
money.  "Bonus"  to  him  means  the  flve- 
flgure  inducement  he  accepted  in  1954  when 
he  was  an  All-Amerlcan  college  pitcher  at 
Clemson  tJniverslty.  Signing  with  the  Balti- 
more Orioles,  he  moved  In  one  long  Jump 
from  the  college  campus  to  the  big-Ume 
diamond.  As  a  fledging  player,  he  was  used 
sparingly  that  first  yecir  in  relief  of  tiring 
pitchers  in  late  innings. 

But  "fledgling"  he  was  not,  as  far  as  some 
of  his  pn-emajor  achievements  were  con- 
cerned.    Pitching   for  his  Newbeny,   South 


Carolina,  high  school,  he  once  pitched  a  no- 
hit  game  In  which  he  struck  out  all  twenty- 
seven  batters,  and  a  twenty-eighth  for  good 
measure,  because  the  catcher  dropped  a 
strikeout  ball  and  the  batt«r  got  on  base. 
This  may  be  a  world's  record! 

BUly  put  In  a  two-year  stint  in  the  Army, 
doing  very  effective  service  pitching.  Several 
successful  years  with  the  Orioles  followed, 
during  which  O'Dell  had  a  splendid  earned- 
run  record,  but  a  less-than-sensatlonal  won- 
lost  record.  He  was  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing pitcher,  but  one  plagued  by  hard 
luck  because  of  the  lack  of  supporting  runs 
by  his  team. 

While  O'Dell  was  with  the  Orioles.  Man- 
ager Casey  Stengal  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
selected  him  as  one  of  the  All  Star  American 
League  pitchers  against  the  National  League 
All  SUirs.  The  inimitable  Casey's  Judgment 
was  vindicated  when  Billy  was  named  the 
game's  most  valuable  player.  He  pitched 
three  innings,  retiring  nine  consecutive  bat- 
ters. A  trophy  for  this  accomplishment  is  on 
display  at  Clemson  University  Field  House. 

As  often  happens  to  professional  athletes. 
O'Dell  was  traded  to  another  team,  in  his 
case  to  the  San  Francisco  Giants  of  the  Na- 
tional League,  where  he  pitched  well  for 
several  years.  One  season  as  a  starting 
pitcher  (1962)  he  almost  achieved  the  select 
circle  of  twenty-game  winners,  missing  that 
number  by  only  one.  However,  the  Giants, 
with  the  great  Willie  Mays  and  other  stars, 
won  the  National  League  pennant  that  year, 
and  Billy  O'Dell  had  the  never-to-bc-fcr- 
gottcn  experience  of  World  Series  competi- 
tion. 

In  1965  O'Dell  was  again  traded,  this  time 
to  Milwaukee  where,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
he  was  recognized  as  perhaps  the  leading 
relief  pitcher  in  the  league.  He  set  a  new 
record  for  the  Braves,  appearing  in  sixty- 
two  games,  and  had  the  lowest  earned  run 
average  on  the  club.  He  won  ten  ganies, 
losing  but  six,  and  saved  fifteen  games  by  his 
"fireman"  heroics.  Of  course,  the  best  relief 
pitchers  appear  in  many  g.ames  for  which 
they  arc  not  credited. 

Billy  Is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  cun- 
ning pitchers  In  baseball,  with  good  control. 
He  studies  the  weaknesses  of  opposing  batters 
carefiilly,  and  knows  when  to  use  his  excel- 
lent fast  ball  and  screwball.  He  pitches  with 
a  purpose.  Now  that  O'Dell  is  older,  he  is 
carrying  on  as  a  relief  pitcher. 

At  Newberry  High,  Billy's  old  home  school. 
Principal  J.  V.  Kneece  tells  this  story  on 
him.  "When  he  was  a  very  young  man,  in 
his  first  year  with  the  Baltimore  Orioles,  I 
saw  a  game  there  and  visited  Billy  in  the 
locker  room  following  the  game.  O'Dell  was 
one  of  the  few  players  who  was  not  smoking 
a  cigarette  or  drinking  a  bottle  of  beer.  I 
comxnented  on  this  to  my  former  student. 
Billy  answered  by  saying  that  as  a  boy  he 
saw  what  alcohol  had  done  to  several  people 
quiite  close  to  him,  and  that  he  decided  he 
did  not  want  to  run  the  risk.  He  made  a 
definite  decision  to  go  through  life  without 
Indulging  either  in  alcohol  or  tobacco.  He 
told  me  that  he  has  lived  up  to  that  com- 
mitment. And  his  faith  in  God  made  It 
easier  to  do  so."  BUly  is  a  member  of  the 
PellowshlB  of  Christian   Athletes. 

In  his  off-season,  Billy  helps  to  sponsor 
and  develop  Boys  Farm,  Inc..  located  not  far 
from  his  own  farm  at  Newberry,  South  Caro- 
lina. This  project,  started  In  1960,  is  a  cen- 
ter to  help  provide  aid  for  boys  in  trouble. 
now  acccnnmodatlng  some  twenty  boys  aged 
four  to  sixteen. 

O'DeU  Is  an  outdoor  man.  He  would  rather 
spend  his  time  on  his  farm  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  world.  He  makes  a  fetish  of  keep- 
ing always  In  condition,  even  in  winter.  In 
this  way  he  does  not  have  to  lose  weight,  as 
many  athletes  do,  when  training  season 
starts.  He  says  he  has  never  had  a  major 
sickness,  hardly  even  a  cold.  He  Is  a  stickler 
for  regular  habits  of  sleeping  and  eating — 
watches  his  diet  closely  to  make  sure  he  gets 


balanced  meals.     He  frequently  reaches  for 
his  glass  of  orange  Juice  or  milk. 

Billy  is  a  dedicated  family  man.  with  three 
children  at  home.  When  asked  what  has 
been  the  greatest  thrill  of  his  life,  he  passed 
over  his  tingling  moments  on  the  mound  the 
close  games  he  has  won.  the  heavy  hitters  he 
has  fanned.  The  greatest  thrill,  he  says, 
"was  when  we  got  our  second  child.  I  loved 
the  first  one  so  much  that  I  didn't  see  how  I 
could  really  love  another,  but  when  I  looked 
into  the  face  of  that  little  girl,  my  heart 
melted." 

Few  athletes  are  more  human  than  Billy 
O'Dell,  more  open  and  frank,  yet  with  such 
strong  convictions  on  what  is  best  for  suc- 
cess In  a  chosen  profession,  or  for  life  In  gen- 
eral. Perhaps  his  biggest  regret  Is  that  he  U 
on  the  road  so  much  during  the  playing  sea- 
son that  he  Is  seldom  home  with  his  family, 
a  situation  he  loves  to  remedy  In  the  off- 
season. 


Methods  for  Avoiding  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Auffust  10,  1966 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■we  are 
always  searching  for  methods  of  pre- 
venting war.  An  organization  known  as 
the  War  Control  Planners,  Inc..  of  Chap- 
paqua,  N.Y.,  with  representation  from 
every  aspect  of  American  life  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  the  findings  of 
research  into  methods  for  avoiding  war 
The  group  has  employed  techniques  from 
every  known  disicipline. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  ex- 
cellent letter  the  group  has  sent  to  the 
President  outlining  its  program: 

War  Control  Planners,  Inc.. 
Cliappaqua.  N.Y..  July  31,  1966 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  Hmise. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  Tills  letter  Is  devel- 
oped by  people  who  feel  deeply  the  tragedy 
of  war  and  who  strive  for  peace  with  freedom 
as  you  do. 

We  believe  that  our  nation  needs  to  lead 
the  way  among  the  nations  of  the  world  In 
war  prevention  research  and  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  wax  safety  control  authority. 

By  a  War  Safety  Control  Authority  we 
mean  a  worid-wlde  authority  capable  of 
guarding  the  national  security  and  political 
independence  of  all  nations.  This  would 
provide  a  positive  alternative  to  future  war 
operating  under  a  strengthened  United 
Nations. 

Such  a  peace-keeping  authority  Is  without 
precedent  In  history.  The  challenge  is  enor- 
mous. Systems  research  must  play  a  crucial 
role.  Reference  to  the  attached  materials 
suggests  that  modern  technology  and  mana- 
gerial science  have  now  made  such  global 
arnied  forces  management  feasible  for  the 
flrat  time  in  history.  The  great  need  Is  for 
rar-sighted  and  dedicated  leadership,  and  for 
this  we  turn  to  you,  Mr.  President 

Without  weakening  national  defense  pos- 
ture, the  President  could  invite  all  nations 
to  cooperate  In  the  planning,  development 
and  large  scale  testing  of  military  and  politi- 
cal war  safety  control  systems  In  a  continu- 
ing series  of  international  war  prevention 
years  and  war  safety  control  games.  This 
f^^^  J^^  '^^"''^  continue  with  American 
hn^b.  .  i?.'*''^''  though  some  nations  held 
back  at  this  time. 

It  Is  recognlised  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  other  nation  will  agree  in 
advance  to  submit  to  a  War  Safety  Control 


Authority,  or  peace-keeping '  agency.  The 
immediate  purpose  will  be  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  the  safety  and  dependability  of 
world  security  systems,  and  the  new  power  to 
bring  the  threat  of  war  under  control 
throughout  the  world.  In  our  time. 

We  believe  the  American  people— and  the 
people  of  all  nations— stand  ready  to  respond 
to  your  leadership  in  a  war  against  war  itself 
Respectfully, 
War  control  systems  evaluation;   Theo- 
dore   P.    Wright,    Former    Vice    Presi- 
dent.   Research,    Cornell    University 
Kirtley    F.     Mather,     Past     President, 
American  Academy  of  Arts  &  Sciences- 
Rufus    Oldenburger,    Director,    Auto^ 
matlc    Control    Center,    Purdue    Uni- 
versity;   David   Hull,   Capt.   USN-Ret 
Past   President.    Electronic   Industries 
Association;     Merritt    A,     Williamson 
Dean,   College   of   Engineering,    Penn- 
sylvania State  University;   Carl  Mach- 
over.     Past     Chairman,     Mid-Atlantic 
Chapter,  Society  for  Information  Dis- 
play; Donald  J.  Ritchie,  Bendix  Corpo- 
ration Research  Laboratories;    Harold 
Chestnut,    Past    President,    American 
Automatic   Control    Council;    Paul    G 
Jacobs.     Former     Editor,     Automatic 
Conuol;    Bernard    P.    Osbahr,    Editor 
Electronic  Industries; 
Charles    W.    Covey,    Editorial    Director 
Undersea  Technology;   William  Little- 
wood,    Past    President,    Institute    of 
Aerospace  Sciences;  Ralph  Tripp,  Past 
President,      Instrument      Society      of 
America;    Otto  J.   M.   Smith,   Depart- 
ment of  Electrical   Engineering,   Unl- 
versity   of   California,    Berkeley:    Kent 
Roberts  Greenfield,  Former  Chief  His- 
torian,    Department     of     the     Army- 
Harold    Rapaport,    Group    Vice    Presi- 
dent.  General   Instrument   Companv- 
Jerome  Lederer,  Director,  Flight  Safety 
Foundation;  Schrade  P.  Radtke,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President.  International  Lead 
Zinc     Research     Organization,     Inc  • 
Lloyd  E.  Slater,  Former  Executive  Di- 
rector,  Foundation    for   Instrumenta- 
tion Education  &  Research;   Edmund 
C.    Berkeley,    Editor.    Computers    and 
Automation:    E,  J.  Tangerman,   Asso- 
ciate Publisher.  Product  Engineering- 
Vincent  F.  Callahan,  Publisher    Mili- 

Im^t  ^^""^l^  ^"^'-  •^^'"^^  Llppke, 
Editorial  Director,  Mactler  Publlca- 
tions. 

Public  policy  and  opinion:  Elmo  Roper 
Public  Opinion  Analyst;  Henry  E. 
Nlles,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Baltl- 

wTk^^^'^'"'^°<=^  Company;  Qulncy 
Wright,  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. University  of  Virginia;  Robert  H 
Reno.   Attorney:    Howard   P.   Hudson,' 
Public  RelaUons  Counsel;    H.   Ashton 
Crosby,   Ool.   USA-Bet.,   Executive   Di- 
rector,   Civil   Defense   Forum;    Harold 
Riegelman,      Attorney:      William      T 
Rhanie,       Chairman.       International 
Chemical  &  Nuclear  Corporation-  Mar- 
garet  Mead,   Anthropologist;    John   P 
Moynahan.  Public  Relations  Counsel' 
Edward    N.    Trapnell,    Public    Relation^ 
Counse  ;  Bert  Cowlan,  Urban  America, 
inc.,  Wilma  MaCchover,  Housewife-  Ma- 
rian G   Schot/  Marketing  Consultant: 
Robert  Osbdfc,  Artist;  Donald  P    Mc- 
Mahon,  Ecoil|mlc  Development  Coun- 
sel;  Ellhu  Sd^ott,  Attorney;   Bill  Ber- 
tenshaw,  Rai$o  &  TV  Producer. 
Moral    leadership:    George   Beebe,    Office 
of  International  Affairs.  United  Pres 
bytertan  Church,  USA;  Balfour  Brlck- 
ner,  Rabbi,  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations;    Lawrence    BurtchaeU 
Trustee,  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  Founda- 
tion; Everett  B.  Cllnchy,  Prwldent.  In- 
stitute of  Man  and  Science;   Truman 
B.  Douglass,  Executive  Vice  President 
Board  for  Homeland  Ministries,  United 
Church  Of  Christ;  Clifford  Earle,  Office 
of  International  Affairs,  United  Pres- 
byterian Churcij,  USA;  John  H.  Eberly 
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Washington  Representative,  Church  of 
the  Brethren:   Willis  E.  EUlott.  Board 
for      Homeland      Ministries,      United 
Church  of  Christ;  Daniel  Flaherty  S  J 
Executive  Editor.   America   Magazine-' 
Leon.-u-d  B,  Gewirtz.  Rabbi,  The  Rabl 
binical  Council  of  America: 
Herschel  Halbert,   Division  of  Christian 
Citizenship.    National    Council     Epis- 
copal  Church:    Gerald   J.   Jud,   Board 
for      Homeland      Ministries,       United 
Church    of     Christ:     Martin    Keegan. 
MM,    Maryknoll    MLsslonary,    Bolivia-' 
Dana     Forrest     Kennedv,     Moderator 
Viewpoint,    Episcop.al     Radio    Forum;' 
George     Laudadlo,     MM.,     Maryknoll 
Missionary,  Korea:  L.  C.  McHugh    S  J 
Department  of  Philosophv,  Georgetovni 
University;   Edwin  D.  McLane.  Minis- 
ter.    First     Congregational      Church. 
Chappaqua,     N.Y,;      James      A      Pike 
^^,    Bishop,   Episcopal  Diocese  of  CallforJ 
nla:  Murray  Saltzman,  Rabbi,  Temple 
Beth  El,   Chappagua,  NY.;    Milton  r 
Schadegg,  Minister,  Rollstone  Congre- 
gational Church,  Pltchburg.  Mass.; 
Carl  Soule,  Methodist  United  Nations  Of- 
fice;    Matthew    les    Spetter.    Leader 
Riverdale-Yonkers  Society  for  Ethical' 
Culture;    Dallas    Sherman,    Chairman 
of   the   Board,   Protestant   CouncU    of 
New  York;    John   W.   Thomas.   Crozer 
Theological     Seminary;      Cynthia     C 
Wedel,    Division    of    Christian    Unity' 
National  Council  of  Churches;  Howard 
G.  Kurtz,  President,  War  Control  Plan- 
ners.  Inc.;  Harriet  B.  Kurtz,  War  Con- 
trol Planners,  Inc. 
Thes  are  signatures  of  Individuals  speak- 
ing as  citizens.  ^ 

The  organizations  are  listed  for  identifica- 
tion purposes  only. 

statement  by  general  MATTHEW  B.  BmOWAT 
FORMER  StrpREME  COMMANDER  ALLIED  rORCE^ 
IN  FAR  EAST.  FORMER  SCTPREME  COMMANDER 
ALLIED  FORCES  IN  ET7ROPE,  FORMER  CHIEF  OF 
STAFF  UNTTED  STATES  ARMT 

War  Control  Planners,  Inc.  states  "We  are 
not  seeking  endorsement.  We  seek  only  the 
widest  possible  public  and  professional  pro 
and  con  discussion  and  debate.  In  relation  to 
the  unprecedented  new  military -strategic 
powers  now  within  reach". 

I  strongly  endorse  that  objective.  We  have 
barely  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  great  new 
historic  era,  the  dimension  and  evolution  of 
Which  we  can  at  best  only  dimly  perceive. 
The  more  new  and  constructive  thought 
which  can  be  stimulated  on  the  problems  al- 
ready outlined  ahead,  the  better  for  our  na- 
tional  Interests  and  those  of  mankind. 

STATEMENT  BT  THE  LATE  GENERAL  THOMAS  D 
WHTTE.  FORMES  CHIEF  OF  STKFy  tJNrrED 
STATES   AIR  FORCE 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  it  Is  In  the 
national  Interest  to  continue  the  pro  and  con 
discuss  on  and  exploration  of  War  Safety 
Control  capabilities  and  other  allied  subjects 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  perilous  times 
there  cannot  be  too  much  thinking  on  the 
subject  of  war  and  how  to  prevent  it 

WAR    CONTROLS    PLANNERS,    INC,   BOX    35,    CHAP- 
PAQUA,   N.T. 

A     non-politlcal,     non-profit     educational 
organization  chartered  in  New  York  State  to 
provide  an  instrument  through  which  citi- 
zens,  as   individuals,   may  contribute   their 
c.nll^  ?f^'    ^^^^''^-   ^^^^'-   communications 
form    h     '■  Kn*^^''  financial  support  to  In- 
rorm  the  public  on  unprecedented  new  war 
control  powers  avaUable  to  mankind  for  the 
nrst  time  In  history.     A  generation  may  be 
required  to  pioneer  war  safety  control  power 
as  a  generation  was  required  to  pioneer  air 
power,  or  nuclear  power,  or  space  power.    It 
Is  the  purpose  of  War  Control  Planners   Inc 
to  clarify  and  disseminate  information  about 
these  new  powers  to  sUmulate  widest  possible 
^^TZ^  ^"""^  '**^***'     ThU  is  a   cltSens- 
Bion  that  It  receives  citizen  support. 
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Chil  Richto  Act  of  1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

Of"    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  [HM.  14765)  to  assure 
nondlAcrimlnatlon  In  Federal  and  State  Jury 
•election  and  service,  to  facilitate  the  de- 
segregation of  public  education  and  other 
public  facilities,  to  provide  Judicial  relief 
against  discriminatory  bousing  practices,  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  intimidation,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
dark  spot  upon  the  glorious  history  of 
America  is  the  tardiness  with  which  we 
have  removed  onerous  discriminations 
fro<n  many  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. Rather  than  lamenting  the  past, 
however,  It  behooves  us  to  see  how  far 
we  have  come  and  to  dedicate  our  efforts 
to  speeding  the  day  when  every  Ameri- 
can shall  enjoy  that  equality  of  right 
and  protection  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
envisaged  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
I>endence. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wTote  into 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  the 
words  '"that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  rights  are  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  none  knew 
better  than  Jefferson  that  those  words 
did  not  describe  conditions  as  they  then 
existed  in  the  American  colonies.  Jeffer- 
son knew  that  all  men's  rights  were  not 
equally  protected  in  the  Ameincan  colo- 
nies; Jefferson  knew  that  what  John 
Adams  called  the  abominable  institu- 
tion of  slavery  existed  in  many  of  the 
colonies  and  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  Continental  Congress  owned  slaves: 
and  Jefferson  knew  that  the  path  to  the 
pursmt  of  happiness  was  not  equally 
open  to  all  Americans. 

Jefferson  knew  also  that  these  prin- 
ciples would  not  become  the  policies  and 
practices  of  an  America  which  should 
burst  full  grown,  like  Minerva  from  the 
brow  of  Jove,  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  But  Jefferson  believed 
that  those  words  would  become  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  America  which  was  to  be; 
the  America  which  should  emerge  from 
ensuing  generations  of  Americans 
through  bloody  struggles,  unremitting 
toils  and  dedicated  sacrifices.  But  those 
words  of  equality  were  not  idle  or  mean- 
ingless words.  On  the  contrary  they 
embodied  in  Jefferson's  own  immortal 
elOQuence  the  promise  and  the  challenge 
of  the  American  dream. 

And  those  words  in  that  Declaration, 
"that  to  secure  these  rights  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,"  did  not  mean 
that  Jefferson  Intended  that  the  gov- 
ernment aborning  from  this  Declaration 
should  have  for  its  duty  and  function 
(Hily  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
sens  which  existed  at  the  time  that  gov- 
emmeat  was  formed.  On  the  contrary. 
he  CMitempIated  that  It  should  be  the 
duty  and  the  high  purpose  of  that  gov- 
enunent  to  obtain  additional  rights  to 
aeeore  for  the  citizen  ever  a  more  perfect 


enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  as  a 
human  being,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
American,  he  was  entitled  to  Inherit  and 
enjoy. 

And  so  It  has  been  for  almost  two 
centuries  that  that  government  which 
arose  from  Jefferson's  Declaration,  al- 
ways tardily,  sometimes  faltering,  but 
never  failing,  has  continually  stricken 
down  laws,  practices,  and  policies  of  dis- 
crimination against  aiiy  American  and 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  Jeffer- 
son's goal  of  equality  of  rights  and  the 
enjoyment  of  such  rights  by  all  Ameil- 
cans. 

The  tragedy  has  been  in  the  slowness 
of  pace,  at  least  until  late  years,  which 
has  characterized  this  struggle.  It  was 
nearly  a  hundred  years  and  after  a 
bloody  war  before  the  bonds  of  slavery 
were  stricken  from  Negro  Americans.  It 
was  nearly  150  years  before  women  were 
emancipated  to  the  full  status  of  citizen- 
ship. It  was  nearly  175  years  before 
Negro  children  were  accorded  equality 
of  access  to  the  public  schools. 

But.  beginning  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  dj-ive  of 
the  American  Government  for  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  became  more  determined  and 
the  pace  of  progress  toward  this  ancient 
aspiration  rapidly  accelerated.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  set  up  a  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  by  Executive 
order  to  help  win  the  war  and  to  enable 
all  men  and  women  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  to  help  gain  the  final 
victory. 

President  Truman  .';ent  to  the  Congress 
recommendations  for  the  removal  of 
many  of  the  discriminations  against  our 
citizens  on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin.  The  fight  for 
civil  rights,  for  equal  rights  for  all  our 
people  ?rew  in  momentum  and  in  inten- 
sity in  the  Congress  and  throughout  the 
countiy.  America  was  awakening  to  the 
challeni:e  and  the  necessity  that  eveiT 
American  be  treated  like  an  American. 

The  really  excltint;  beginning  of  the 
dynamic  proa; ram  of  the  American  Gov- 
eriiment  and  the  American  people  to  se- 
cure equality  of  rights  for  all  Americans 
began  with  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  m  Brown  against  the  Board 
of  Education  in  1954.  Since  1954  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ha.s  decided  in  one  way 
or  another  some  60  cases  striking  down 
disci-immation  against  Americans  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  in  respect  to  voting,  the  enjoyment 
of  public  accommodations  and  facilities, 
access  to  educational  institutions  at  all 
leveLs.  housing,  employment,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  !X)11  tax  as  a  condition  of  vot- 
ing, and  other  areas  of  activity. 

Beginning  with  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower,  at  least  12  Execu- 
tive orders  have  been  issued  by  Presi- 
dents removing  discriminations  against 
some  Americans  in  respect  to  employ- 
ment and  housing.  Beginning  with  1957. 
the  Congress  has  enacted  four  civil 
rights  acts  and  the  Hou.se  has  now  by  a 
great  majority  enacted  a  filth  and  most 
meaningful  one. 

The  bill  we  have  been  considering  and 
have  now  enacted  extends  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fair  and  nondiscriminatory 
administration  of  justice  to  those  who 
have  previously  been  denied  member- 


ship on  grand  juries  and  petit  juries  In 
many  parts  of  America. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  all  civil 
rights  legislation  which  the  Congress 
has  enacted  Is  to  be  found.  In  my  opin- 
ion, In  title  4  of  the  act  which  we  have 
just  passed.  This  title  provides  that 
when  a  man  goes  into  the  marketplace 
to  acquire  a  home — with  all  that  a  home 
means — the  seat  of  the  family  altar,  the 
sacred  area  where  the  family,  the  little 
unit  blessed  of  God,  stands  together 
apart  from  the  world  to  share  its  joys 
and  sorrows  large  and  small — that 
man's  offer  shall  not  be  spurned  nor  fall 
upon  deaf  ears  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

This  Is  the  American  way — to  estab- 
lish the  rights  of  men  through  law 
rather  than  through  riots  and  violence. 
In  this  latest  civil  rights  bill  we  have 
made  this  doubly  clear  by  imposing  se- 
vere penalties  for  those  who  would  rob 
and  pillage  and  assault  under  the  cover 
of  the  struggle  for  human  rights  for  all 
Americans. 

However  many  challenges  may  lie 
ahead,  how  thrilling  it  is  to  see  how  far 
we  have  come,  in  spite  of  the  long  jour- 
ney which  has  been  involved,  toward 
the  realization  of  Jefferson's  dream. 

On  July  4,  1826,  John  Adams  lay  upon 
his  deathbed.  He  aroused  himself  to 
inquire  if  Thomas  Jefferson  were  still 
alive.  "When  informed  that  he  was, 
this  grand  old  patriot  uttered  his  last 
words  "Thank  God,  Jefferson  still  lives." 

When  we  contemplate  what  the  Gov- 
ernment of  our  country  has  done  in  late 
years  to  insure  equality  of  rights  for 
every  American  and  especially  when  we 
note  the  stirring  significance  of  the 
measure  the  House  has  just  passed,  we 
too.  can  say  with  a  fervor  comparable  to 
that  of  old  John  Adams,  "Thank  God, 
Jefferson  still  lives.'' 
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OperatioD  Appreciation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  27,  19C6 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Streaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  outstanding  patriotic  activity 
being  conducted  by  a  post  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  located  in  the  Fifth  Mary- 
land District  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  Congress. 

The  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  Post 
1853  of  Landover  Hills.  Md.,  last  May  de- 
cided it  wanted  to  do  something  to  show 
Marines  recuperating  at  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  from  wounds  received  in 
Vietnam  that  they  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten and  that  their  great  personal  sacri- 
fices are  appreciated. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Post  Com- 
mander James  McCarthy  the  organiza- 
tion launched  Operation  Appreciation. 
James  Mema,  the  second  vice  com- 
mander of  the  post,  was  named  chairman 
and  In  the  months  since  the  post  has 
taken  woimded  U.S.  marines  and  alnnen 
to  ball  games,  theater  productions,  and 
has  presented  the  Vietnam  veterans  with 


gifts  donated  by  public  spirited  citizens 
and  businesses.  The  program  has  been 
nominated  for  several  naUonal  awards 
and  recently  the  national  commander 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  urged  all 
posts  throughout  the  Nation  to  adopt 
Operation  Appreciation  in  their  own  lo- 
calities as  a  means  of  saying  "thank  you" 
to  wounded  Vietnam  veterans  recuperat- 
ing in  local  hospitals.  I  would  like  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  Commander 
McCarthy  and  Chainnan  Merna  and  the 
many  men  and  women  who  are  working 
side  by  side  with  them  in  this  program 
which  certainly  is  deserving  of  every  pa- 
triotic American's  support. 

Oi>eration  Appreciation  is  the  subject 
of  a  feature  article  in  the  August  1966 
Issue  of  Leatherneck  magazine.  I  am 
proud  to  include  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  today: 

Operation  Appreciation 
(By  Sgt.  Bo  wen) 

Five  months  ago,  Jim  Patrldee  was  a 
healthy  kid.  As  a  Marine  private  first  class 
he  was  a  member  of  "Hotel"  Co.,  2d  Battal- 
ion. Ninth  Regiment.  oanai- 

That  was  five  months  ago 

Today.  Patrldge  Is  undergoing  medical 
treatment  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  S  t^ 
outside  Washington.  D.C.  While  on  a  com- 
pany-size  operation   near   Da   Nang,   he  and 

iZ  u°l'''\"'"^''''^  °^  ^'«  Platt.n  wTre 
knocked  out  of  commission  by  a  Viet  Cone 
version  of  the  "bouncing  betty."  One  Ma! 
r  ne  was  killed;  four  others,  including  Pat- 
rldge, were  wounded. 

Patrldge    regained    consciousness    at    the 

Nav.-ii    field   hospital    at   Da   Nang.     He   wal 

painfully  aware  that  something  Jas  mlssl*^ 

■The  doctors  told  me  that  I  had  lost  both 

ay  legs,"  he  said.     "It   was   a  tremendous 

wh°.'n  r''  '  ^'"''^  "^  ""^^^^  bitter  bu? 
When  they  said  I'd  be  able  to  walk  agiln  I 
began  thinking  of  the  future  " 

Patrldge  was  also  told  that  he  mleht  see 
again  despite  the  fact  that  both  of  his  e^s 
had  been  injured  by  shrapnel  ^ 

thlt'"''^'';  ^J'°^^"  fnan  Is  carrying  the  rifle 
that  Patndge  once  used.  Another  man  ll 
racing  the  same  dangers  that  lashed  out  at 
the  slim  18-year-old  red  head 

But,  Patrldge  has  not  been  forgotten  The 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  pLt  1853  of 
the  catholic  War  Veterans  is  s^arheadlng 
a  program  in  the  Washington  area  to  remem? 
Sta"zed*°"  '^'^'^^^^  While  he  is  hos- 

The  post,  founded  last  year,  is  locaterl  in 
Landover  Hills.  Md.     Its  first  project    Oner 
atlon  Appreciation,  is  aimed  at  thinkln^th; 

rifr     ^^J^''^  '""''^  '«  <l«^ense  Of  the  free- 
dom-seeking  people  of  South  Vietnam 

Jim  McCarthy,  president  of  the  post,  says 
Sen  ?n  "v^'.'  "'^^""'^^'^on  back  the  servtl. 
men    in    Vietnam     100%.      "We    aoDreclate 

^nJ^l^^^^'^'r  '^'^'"^  '°'  "«  ^"^  we  re'^thank- 
ing  them  in  a  concrete  way" 

McCarthy  knows  what  it's  like  to  leave  « 

m^^'^ALT   "'^""   ^   "    States°deTos! 
Pltal.    As  a  Marine  during  the  Korean  Con- 

N,.;,       /P^''*   ^"""^   ^^«   recuperating   m 
Naval  and  veterans'  hospitals 

•■tK""    "'   Bethesda   realized   their   first 

thank  you"  when  they  were  taken  to  D  C 

r^th^iJ?  Y'^^'"gt°'^  to  see  the  Senators 

Senators  ^         ^'^'^'-  *"  quests  of  the 

Autographed  baseballs  were  presented  to 

fn~f  5?  '''""*  ^'^^  t^e  Stands  to  say  hello 
^eluding  former  Marines  Bob  Lee  of  the 
Ange^   and    the    Senators"    ma^e?   Gu 

DeS.ri»H?'"'5v,*^*'''  ^^  ^S  Marine  Band 
S^un^f  *"'  '?**  '""''  **  '^«  hospital,  and  a 
Eh^  ttP!^^.*°'*  **™™»  student;  from 
catholic  University,  calling  themselves  the 


^?!'^J*V°,^'  Troubadours,  presented  a  show 
titled  "Singing  Up  A  Storm  " 

Mp^^r '^T!.,  ""*  Washington  Redskins. 
Members  of  the  professional  football  team 
walked  from  ward  to  ward,  shaking  hands 
auSphr'  °'  encouragement  and  signing 

One  of  the  players,  linebacker  Sam  Huff 
had  Just  returned  from  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment-sponsored tour  of  combat  areas  in  Viet- 
nam. He  could  truthfully  say,  "I  know  the 
place,  when  a  remote  Vietnamese  village 
popjjcd  up  in  a  conversation. 

After  the  ViSlt,  arrangements  were  made  to 
fir?  '*?^ ^^^•'^'■'"es  on  hand  for  the  Redskins' 
nr;.t  exhibition  game  of  the  se.^son 

inTh!  w^^K  "''  ^^'  Veterans  cont.^cted  firms 
in  the  Washington  area  and  many  gifts  were 
collected  for  presentation  to  the  ilarlnes. 
The  gift  packages  Included  st.itionery  pens 
and  pencils,  shaving  lotions,  razor  bl.^des 
razors.,  tie  clasps,  magazines,  movie  passes' 
radios,  cigarettes  lighters,  games,  handker- 
chiefs, and  candy. 

Operation  Appreciation  has  now  spread 
from  the  Washington  area  and  other  Catholic 

^ftZfr"''''^'  P^'^  ^'^  instituting  programs 
Of  the  r  own.  Other  groups  are  also  paying 
Msits  to  hospitals  to  talk  with  the  wounded 
and  organize  recreation  for  them 

The  wives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  re- 
cently held  a  lawn  party  at  Bethesda  with  a 
wide  variety  of  entertainment.  Including 
singer  Roy  Hamilton.  Chairman  of  the  Join! 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Earl  G.  Wheeler,  and 
his  wife,  were  the  guests  of  honor. 

Patrldge  left  the  hospital  for  the  first  time 

m  three  months  when  the  wounded  Viet  vets 

were  taken  to  the  Marine  Barracks  at  8th  and 

Eye    to  witness  the  famous  Evening  Parade 

th'^r^^^M  '  ^'  '^"  "^^^'^^^  marking  in 
their  neatly  pressed  uniforms  nor  could  he 
keep  time  to  the  music  of  the  band  by  tao- 
ping  his  foot.    But  Patrldge  could  hear,  and 

fnnu.'^  %?k'^^^  "^'^^  ^^^t  "graduation  day 
look  Which  every  recruit  knows.  Patrldge 
knew  the  feeling  well,  for  he  had  left  bo^t 
camp  Just  nine  months  before 

M^n^lr,^^%P"i°™''""'  General  Wallace 
rnr?/  f  f;  i-  '=°«i'nandant  of  the  Marine 

fho?k-th11fh'an"s.^^^"   °'  ^^«  ^-^^^-^  -^ 

pZ^d^.  1^!  u^f^  *°  ^^^  stretcher  where 
Patrldge  lay.  he  leaned  down  and  commended 
the  young  private  first  class  for  his  courage 
Patrldge  smiled  and  thanked  the 
Commandant. 

fy.T^^  specUtors  remained  a  little  longer 
than  usual.  They,  too,  wanted  to  thank  the 
Marines  for  the  sacrifices  they'd  made 

h,^°".f^^'"''^^^  ^^  °°t  ^^^^  forgotten,  nor 
have  thousands  of  other  Marines  recovering 
from  wounds  In  Navy  hospitals  throughou! 
in^  tn  Vh 'f^-  *  '^^°*^f"l  America  is  respond- 
will  burn  longer  than  a  draft  card  carry 
more  weight  than  a  demonstration  knd  in 
tinie  Will  show  the  world  that  the  American 
public  is  backing  up  its  fighting  men.  b^h 
at  home  and  In  Vietnam. 
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Aiken  Connty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  August  8, 1966 
Mr^DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  Aiken  has 
long  been  noted  as  a  famous  winter  re- 

r^mf."?*  ^^  ^°"°''  ^  "present  Aiken 
County  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
fa^tes.  For  many  years  Aiken  County 
waa  represented  In  the  Congress  by  the 
Honorable    James    P.    Byrnes-South 


Carolina's  greatest  statesman  since  John 
c.  Calhoun. 

The  city  of  Aiken  received  Its  name 
irom  an  illustrious  American  family 
pioneers  in  industry  and  service  In  the 
Congress.  'VVimams  Aiken  was  the  first 
president  of  the  first  American  steam 
railroad  This  railroad  ran  from 
Charieston  to  Aiken  and  later  to  Ham- 
oerg  on  the  Savannah  River  The  Na- 
tion's first  passenger  train  and  the  first 
Se"i  ^^'"'^'"^   ^-^^   ^^^  ^an   through 

William  Aiken,  Jr.,  was  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  and  served  as  Repre- 
sentative in  the  U.S.  Congress  from  1851 
to  18,57.  During  this  period,  after  133 
ballots,  Aiken  missed  being  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  only  1  vote.  He  served  here  in  this 
House  with  courage  and  distinction. 
L,ater  Aiken  opposed  secession  and  re- 
tired from  pubUc  life.  He  was  again 
however,  elected  in  1866  but,  although 
he  opposed  .secession,  ironically  he  was 
not  seated  in  1867  by  the  radical  Con- 
gress which  likewise  so  bitterly  opposed 
secession. 

A    cousin    of   William    Aiken,    David 
Wyatt  Aiken,  was  elected  to  the  Con- 

^IT^'^19  ^"'^"^  ^  ^^^  "o^e  with  honor 
and  distinction  from  1877  to  1887  David 
Wyatfs  Aiken's  son,  Wyatt  Aiken  served 

fromlsJ'alo^SlT"'^^^"^^"^^"'"' 
A:ken  is  not  only  famous  for  its  beauty 
but  IS  noted  also  for  its  history  The 
great  Spanish  adventurer  and  explorer 
De  Soto,  visited  Aiken  County  in  1540 
in  ^arch  of  gold,  crossing  the  Savannah 
at  Silver  Bluff.  A  painting  of  De  Soto's 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River  adorns 

Sfe^'^l^^'^f^  °^  '^^  ^^P't^l  Just  outside 
th's  Chamber. 

♦  >,f^'    Lighthorse  Harry  Lee,  father  of 
the  immortal  Robert  E.  Lee,  captured  a 

Bliir  Tnsf  °"  *^''  '^'  ^"^«" 

One  of  America's  oldest  agricultural 
Chih"?'  ''\'^^^  I^l^d  A^ricultTe 
Sioni,  i^'^i^'^  ^  1846.  stm  meets  at 
Beech  Island.  In  1910  Aiken  County  be- 
came the  birthplace  of  home  demon- 
stration work  in  the  United  States  when 
Marie  Seigler.  a  teacher,  organized  the 
first  tomato  club  for  giils. 

One  of  the  pioneer  cotton  mill  re^-ions 
of  the  South  was  located  in  Aiken  County 
in  the  famous  Horsecreek  Valley  at  Van 
cluse  and  Granlteville.     William  Gregg 

fu^^^.^^^  ^''  *^^^^J  "^^  village  to 
the  South  around  the  blue  granitTfac- 
tory  at  Granlteville  in  the  year  18?6. 
A%  ^^"'^"'^^^  ™^  is  still  in  operation 
Aiken  County  is  the  home  of  the  now 
famous  Savannah  River  plant  where 
atomic  energy  is  now  being  devoSfto 

AUcen  today  is  enjoying  a  fantastic 
economy  made  possible  by  a  pixSSflve 
dyr^ic  people  who  look  to  ™Se 
Aiken  has  one  of  the  highest  per  famS 

^i^.^^*"^,  agriculture  and  Industry 
Some  of  the  NaUon's  greatest  industrS 
are  located  in  Aiken.  Kimberly-ciark^ 
cently  announced  a  modem  pulp  aaid 
paper  plant  in  Aiken  County.  Aiken  ^ 
*  S^»"tiful  modem  city  but  onfthicS 
still  takes  great  pride  in  Ite  magnificent 
Wollas,  traditions,  and  gr^^SfS 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  many  dis- 
appointing things  about  reapportion- 
ment. May  I  assure  you,  however,  that 
Aiken,  being  placed  in  my  csongresslonal 
district.  Is  one  of  the  few  and  most 
gratifying  results  of  reapportionment 
that  could  come  to  any  Congressman. 
I  am  highly  pleased  and  welcome  this 
great  county  to  the  Third  South  Caro- 
lina Congressional  District.  I  hasten, 
also,  to  extend  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
to  my  colleagues  an  Invitation  to  visit 
this  historic  and  beautiful  county. 


The  National  Oceanographic  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  it  was  my  great  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  serve  for  many  years  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography, 
and  I  am  extremely  gratified  that  my 
own  great  Interest  in  this  field  is  spread- 
ing rapidly  throughout  our  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  will  be  forever  bound 
to  our  planet  earth  know  that  our  future 
lies  In  oceanography,  and  we  have  long 
advocated  a  greater  program  of  research 
and  development  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

During  my  years  on  this  subcommit- 
tee, It  was  a  pleasure  to  get  to  know  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  able  men 
In  the  field,  who  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  Government's  oceanography  pro- 
gram. He  Is  Robert  B.  Abel,  executive 
secretary,  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Oceanography.  Recently.  I  read 
with  interest  an  article  he  wrote  setting 
forth  In  detail  developments  in  our  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  program,  which 
appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  Ocean- 
ology.  Because  of  the  great  interest  by 
business.  Industry,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  our  people,  I  wanted  my  col- 
leagues to  have  the  benefit  of  this 
article : 
Ukitbb   States  Oceanographic  Eitorts   Are 

Expanding     and     Becoming    More     F*bag- 

»*ATio — Prospects    Ark    Encouraging    kor 

LEdsuTTON   That   Will   Give   the   Field 

New  Bkphasis. 
(By  Robert    B.    Abel,    executive    secretary. 

Interagency  Committee  on  Oceanology  i 

At  thia  time  last  year,  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Oceanography  had  Just  issued 
lt«  "National  Oceanographic  Program  for 
Flacal  Tear  1966. '•  We  were  all  aware  then 
of  the  heightened  Congressional  Interest  and 
activity  In  oceanography.  Indeed,  we  were 
expecting  momentarily  to  partlcipyate  in  hear- 
ings convened  by  the  Senate  Oommlttee  on 
Commerce  on  several  bills  already  proposed  at 
the  time. 

Theae  hearings  did  Uke  place:  they  were 
followed  In  August  by  hearings  convened 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  &  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. The  two  Houses  considered  about 
two  doaen  bills  dealing  with  various  pro- 
ponJs  for  reorganizing  the  National  Oceano- 
graphic Program. 

Most  prominent  In  this  platoon  of  bUls 
were  S.  944,  Introduced  by  Senator  Warren 
MAGNxnoN  and  passed  luianlmously  by  the 
Senate,  and  a  modified  version  of  S.  944, 
passed  unanimously  in  the  House.  The  bUls 
are  similar  In  the  following  respect : 

Tliey  declare  national  policy  In  the  oceans. 


They  outline  national  objectives  for  In- 
vestigation and  exploitation  of  the  oceans. 

They  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
coordinating  body  to  assist  the  President  In 
execution  of  the  National  Oceanographic 
Program. 

They  provide  for  a  staff  lo  serve  this  co- 
ordinating body. 

They  establish  a  National  Commlselon  on 
Oceanography  to  explore  In  depth  all  as- 
pects of  the  National  Oceanographic  Program 
and  to  advb-e  the  President  on  its  design 
and  execution. 

They  provide  funds  to  administer  liie  Na- 
tional 0>ceanoETaphlc  Programs, 

The  major  difference  between  the  two  bills 
lies  in  the  deslgrn  and  composition  of  the 
coo.'dinatlng  body  The  Senate  version  es- 
tablishes a  National  Oceanographic  Council. 
at  the  cabinet  level,  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  prescribes  that  the 
Vice  President  will  be  chairman:  the  House 
version  allows  the  President  to  use  such 
advisory  arrangements  as  he  •■may  find  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  ■'  During  May,  the 
legislative  bodies  conducted  a  series  of  con- 
ferences to  reconcile  differences. 

Underlying  all  of  these  bills  is  the  desire 
to  bring  the  federal,  academic,  and  industrial 
communities  closer  together  in  prosecution 
of  a  real  ■'national"  rather  than  a  "federal'" 
progra.m  .-is  is  largely  the  ewe  today.  There  is 
general  agreement  th.it  It  is  mo.m  important 
to  provide  a  strong  industrial  base  to  a  pro- 
gram which.  In  the  pitst,  lay  within  the 
domain  of  our  universities  and  a  few  federal 
agencies. 

American  industry  has  not  been  slow  to 
accept  this  invitation.  Over  the  past  10 
years,  gratifying  advances  have  been  made 
in  research  and  engineering  in  this  coun- 
try. In  seeking  new  outlets  to  exploit  these 
advances,  American  industry  has  turned  to 
the  oceans  In  tills  respect.  1965  might  be 
dubbed  the  year  of  the  h:\rd  Industrial  look. 

Last  spring,  the  presidents  of  12  of  the 
largest  industries  of  the  United  Suites  wrote 
the  President,  suggesting  that  the  ocean  be 
utilized  as  an  addtiional  avenue  toward  the 
Great  Society.  The  President*  expressed  his 
gratiflcatlon  at  the  interest  dispalyed  by 
these  Industrial  Ie;iders  and  his  appreciation 
for  their  support  of  the  National  Ocean- 
ographic Program. 

The  National  Security  Industrial  Assn. 
formed  an  Ocean  Science  &  Technology  Ad- 
visory Committee  with  panels  on  oil.  chem- 
lc;Us,  mining  and  minerals,  maritime  activi- 
ties, and  food  and  fisheries.  Each  panel  was 
chaired  by  an  outstanding  representative  of 
Industry.  During  the  pa-st  year,  these  panels 
have  met  with  representatives  of  federal 
agencies  to  explore  all  possible  approaches, 
both  cooperatively  and  Individually,  toward 
exploring  and  exploiting  the  ocean.  In 
meetings  held  last  September  and  January, 
the  federal  agencies'  representatives  care- 
fully outlined  the  alms  of  their  organiza- 
tions, with  the  objective  that  industry 
might  take  the  best  advanUge  of  the  support 
and  leadership  the  federal  government  can 
provide.  Both  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  National  Assn.  of  Manu- 
facturers have  formed  committees  on  ocean- 
ography: these  organizations  keep  in  close 
contact  with  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Oceanography. 

However,  no  group  has  expressed  a  more 
rapidly  increasing  interest  in  the  oceans 
than  the  tax-pa>ing  public  The  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Oceanography  receives 
almost  300  letters  per  day,  and  we  believe 
that  the  member  agencies  receive  a  like 
numtjcr. 

The  Marine  Technology  Society  meetings 
regularly  are  over-enrolled  by  at  least  a  fac- 
tor of  two.  The  society's  conference  Just 
this  past  January,  for  example,  was  pro- 
gramed for  about  500  registrants,  but  1,600 
turned  out.  The  American  Society  of  Ocean- 
ography, which  held  I  to  orgaiUzatlonal  meet- 
ing last  December  In  Houston,  planned  for 
125  registrants  and  received  over  850, 
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The  Third  Space  Science  Congress  last 
February  included  a  section  on  oceanogra- 
phy which  outdrew  all  of  the  space  sections. 
The  Space  Educational  Institute,  co-spon- 
sored this  spring  by  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Institute  for  Adult  Education  and  the 
American  Institute  for  Aeronautics  &  Astro- 
nautics, normally  receives  a  subscription  of 
nearly  300  people  for  its  lecture  series;  this 
year's  series  on  oceanography  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  by  over  700  people,  and  the  in- 
stitute had  to  turn  registrants  away  for  the 
first  time. 

We  also  are  reliably  informed  that  during 
the  past  year  almost  every  engineering  society 
and  association  Included  at  least  one  session 
on  the  oceans.  It  Is  estimated  that  between 
200  and  300  meetings  on  oceanography  will  be 
held  In  the  United  States  this  year. 

The  interests  of  our  states  are  not  far  be- 
hind those  of  their  Individual  citizens  and 
citizens'  groups.  Under  the  capable  organi- 
zation of  Dean  John  Knauss  of  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  southern  New  England 
States  have  banded  together  to  form  the 
Southern  New  England  Assn,  for  the  Marine 
Sciences.  The  northern  New  England  states 
are  working  in  concert  to  develop  the  Ports- 
mouth, N  H  ,  area  for  ocean  exploitation. 

The  State  of  Florida,  which  has  had  an 
Inter-Institutional  Committee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy for  some  time,  now  Is  deliberating 
the  possibility  of  a  statewide  oceanographic 
complex  including  representatives  from  in- 
dustry, the  state  government,  and  the  uni- 
versity system.  The  Governor  of  California 
has  formed  his  own  Commission  on  Oceanog- 
raphy— an  unusually  imaginative  and  active 
body,  which  already  has  contributed  useful 
legislative  material  to  the  state  government. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  Interest  In  the 
ocean  Is  not  limited  to  our  coastal  states 
above;  sessions  on  oceanography  will  be  in- 
cluded this  year  in  major  scientific  associa- 
tion meetings  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago. 
and  Milwaukee,  to  name  Just  a  few  inl.-tr.d 
cities. 

This  trend  might,  at  first  thought,  seem  ex- 
tremely exhilarating  to  the  oceanographic 
community;  however,  such  activity  must  be 
attended  also  by  some  sobering  thoughts. 

It  often  seems  to  me  as  if  we  are  in  danger 
of  a  hard  oversell.  I  personally  believe  that 
although  honest  public  relations  Is  healthy. 
Irresponsible  and  Ill-based  advertising  can 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Our  correspond- 
ence often  reflects  a  public  which  considers 
oceanography  to  be  a  skin  divers'  and  treas- 
ure hunters'  heaven  rather  than  a  completely 
pragmatic  development  of  a  high-potential 
reservoir  of  critically  needed  resources. 

We  also  note  with  dismay  the  Increasing 
flood  of  mall  bearing  gaudily  decorated  bro- 
chures announcing  the  entrance  of  one  com- 
pany after  another  Into  oceanography.  Some 
of  these  brochures  describe  a  colossal  com- 
bination of  Interest  and  capability,  project- 
ing an  Image  of  a  marine-oriented  battalion 
poised  for  instant  drive  into  the  seas  for 
power,  progress,  and  profit.  All  too  often, 
even  a  casual  examination  of  the  contents 
of  these  brochures  disabuses  the  reader  of 
any  notion  of  unused  talent.  With  de- 
pressing frequency,  the  array  of  "trained 
staffs"  proves  to  be  an  assemblage  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  never  even  seen  the 
ocean,  much  less  studied  it. 

The  fourth  estate  must  share  some  of  the 
blame  for  this.  In  the  eariy  days  of  the  ICO. 
only  a  very  few  Journalists,  and  fewer  yet 
periodicals,  could  honestly  profess  expe'ri- 
ence  In  reporting  marine  science  activities. 
To  these  pioneering  writers  Is  due  consid- 
erable credit  for  our  program's  success— for 
their  conscientious  fact  seeking,  honest  and 
accurate  reporting,  and  strong  support  of  our 
goals. 

However,  within  the  last  year  alone  over 
100  news  organs  have  seized  on  oceanog- 
raphy as  newsworthy,  and  over  a  dozen  new 
Journals  based  on  ocean  science  have  sprung 
up.    One  cannot  help  but, question  whether 
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the  reader  market  can  bear  the  weight  of 
so  many  additional  pens. 

It  Is  unfair  to  point  the  finger  of  accusa- 
tion only  at  Industry— even  our  hallowed 
educational  system  is  not  Immune  to  the 
Madison  Avenue  approach.  Last  month  I 
received  a  brochure  from  an  accredited  col- 
lege, offering  a  master's  degree  In  ocean- 
ography; Its  curriculum  Included  at  least 
12  courses  In  oceanographv.  Close  examina- 
tion of  the  staff  capability  revealed  not  one 
ln.structor  with  as  much  as  a  single  course 
In  oceanography  In  his  own  educational 
background! 

Another  question  which  bothers  those  who 
bear  the  responsibility  for  leadership  of  our 
nation  s  efforts  in  the  se.is  concerns  the  pay- 
off: What  have  been  the  year's  accomplish, 
ments  accruing  from  the  Increased  Interest 
and  activity  in  the  oceans? 

Undoubtedly,  a  high  point  of  achievement 
over  the  past  year  was  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  Sealab  II  experiments,  where- 
in Cmdr.  Scott  Carpenter's  small  crew  was 
able  to  live  and  work  at  great  depths  for 
periods  of  15  days  at  a  time.  Furthermore 
several  important  research  discoveries  were 
made  last  year,  mostly  within  our  univer- 
sity and  government  laboratories,  but  also 
some  m  private  and  Industrial  laboratories 
Both  the  Sealab  experiments  and  these  re- 
search accomplishments  have  been  described 
In  our  "National  Oceanographic  Program  for 
Fiscal  Year  1967,"  which  was  released  by  the 
President  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Also,  we  saw  seven  fine  new  oceanographic 
vessels  come  down  the  line  last  year— Bent 
Lynch.  Thompson,  Washington.  Sands  Jot'. 
dan,  and  Alpha  Helix.  The  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  the  Coast  &  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, the  Navy,  and  a  few  Industrial  organiza- 
tions have  opened  diversified  laboratories  -n 
oceanography.  The  Ships  of  Opportunity 
Progrion,  begun  .as  a  cooperative  venture  be- 
tween the  Navy,  General  Motors,  and  House 
of  Representatives  staffs.  Is  still  proceeding 
with  a  significant  project  planned  for  execu- 
tion and  starling  soon  in  the  Great  Lakes 

In  retrospect,  I  would  say  that  this  has 
been  a  good  year  for  oceanography  and  we 
must  look  to  still  greater  progress  over  the 
months  ahead. 

Natiu-ally,  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Occxnography,  with  the  responsibility  for 
coordinating  the  great  portion  of  our  coun- 
try s  oceanographic  program,  h.is  been  the 
focus  of  many  ex.iminations.  Both  Houses 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  several  private.  Indus- 
trial, and  public  committees,  and  ad  hoc 
groups  have  taken  a  close  look  at  our  organi- 
zation for  oceanography.  It  became  evident 
that  we  have  been  successful,  but  we  are 
hardly  Immune  to  Improvement. 

This  se.irch  for  Improvement  provides  the 
underlying  theme  to  our  doctunent  "Na- 
tional Oceanographic  Program  for  Fiscal  Year 
1967."  This  la  the  first  of  the  ICO's  annual 
program  plans  which  devotee  considerable 
space  to  a  lengthy  raUonale  of  "why  oceanog- 
raphy?" and  "how  oceanography?"  Examl- 
naUon  of  this  document  will  show  the  gov- 
ernment's firm  Intention  of  malnuiinlng  the 
healthy  growth  of  Its  oceanographic  progr.im. 
Although  not  drawing  quite  the  headlines 
accorded  to  other  events  with  more  obvious 
mass  appeal,  the  oceanographic  program  has 
unostentatiously  been  given  effective  protec- 
tion during  the  budget  planning  cycle.  Con- 
sequently, on  last  year's  base,  the  program 
lncre.T.se  U  about  10^..  mostly  in  surveys  and 
research.  Agencies  sharing  this  Increase  In- 
clude the  Navy,  Army,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  AdmlnlstraUon. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  majM-  policy 
decision  has  resulted  In  a  significant  aug- 
menutlon  of  the  ICO's  charter.  By  agree- 
ment between  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
&  Technology  and  the  ICO.  ocean  engineering 
U  now  included  in  ICO's  program  tabulation, 
ror  Instance,  Project  Mohole,  hitherto  ex- 
cluded from  our  reporting  system,  now  fig- 
ures  quite  prominently  in  the  report. 
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Most  of  the  ocean  engineering  reported 
for  fiscal  year  1967  represents  new  programs 
rather  than  simply  "calling  new  things 
oceanography."  Obviously,  the  Navy's  Deep 
Submergence  Project  dominates  the  ocean 
engineering  program.  The  development  of 
new  devices  for  location,  rescue,  and  salvage- 
the  Man-ln-the-Se,"  program;  buoy  techi 
nology;  and  deep  ocean  structures  share  the 
spotlight  for  fiscal  year  1967  planning 
Ocean  engineering  programs  In  the  Bure,au 
of  Mines,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  all  clearly  Justi- 
fiable, will  lend  strength  lo  the  program  for 
the  19G7  fiscal  year. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  theme  for 
the  year  aiiead  will  be  engineering  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  ocean.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  working  more  closely  with  the 
newly  formed  Committee  on  Oceaii  Engineer- 
ing of  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
We  see  not  only  a  grou-ing  interest  on  the 
p.art  of  the  Industrial  communitv.  but  a'so 
a  more  pragnialic  one:  reaching  lor  employ- 
ment, for  resource  development,  and  for 
profit.  I  believe  that  this  healthy  altitude 
win  go  f.ir  toward  m.aklng  the  oceans  a 
matcrwl  factor  in  enhancing  our  countrv's 
position  m  the  family  of  nations  during  the 
years   ahead. 
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Statement  on  Poverty  Adopted  by  the 
Third  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Lu- 
theran Charch  in  America,  June  21-26, 
1966  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment on  poverty  which  was  officially 
adopted  by  the  third  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica when  it  met  in  Kansas  City  Mo 
June  21  to  26,  1966. 
The  statement  follows: 

Poverty 
Justice  for  the  Impoverished  and  dispos- 
sessed has  been  the  concern  of  the  people  of 
God  under  both  the  Old  and  New  Covenants. 
Under  the  divine  Imperative  of  prophetic 
faith,  Christians  today  continue  to  seek  Jus- 
tice for  all  whose  lives  are  subject  to  abject 
poverty.  Under  the  abundant  mercy  of  the 
Father  of  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  Christians 
are  constrained  to  minister  compassionately 
to  the  needs  of  all  their  neighbors.  Mo- 
tivated by  the  love  of  God  In  Christ,  the 
church  has  this  double  commission :  to  serve 
human  need  and  to  testify  prophetically  for 
Justice  In  the  ordering  of  society  and  the  use 
of  its  resources. 

Poverty  is  an  age-old  affliction  of  the 
human  race.  Concern  for  the  poor,  both 
through  the  economic  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety and  through  the  expression  of  personal 
responsibility,  is  a  continuing  theme 
throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Today  we  find  otirselves  confronted  by  a 
radically  new  and  potentially  explosive  sit- 
uaUon  In  human  society.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  populaUon  explosion  and  modern  tech- 
nological developments  threaten  to  create 
a  class  of  human  beings  who  are  economi- 
cally superfluous,  and  who  find  themselves 
Increasingly  sealed  off  from  partlclpatton  In 
the  economic  benefits  of  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  revolution  In  tech- 
nology holds  out,  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  possibility  of  the  virtual  elimination  of 
hunger  and  basic  economic  deprivation  both 
at  home  and  throughout  the  world  The 
contrast  between  plenty  and  poverty,  on  the 


domestic  and  on  the  world  scene,  becomes 
^^^^^^^jScandalous  in  the  light  of  this  new 

The  ixjssibilities  for  good  Inherent  in 
Gods  new  glfu  to  mankind  In  technoloer 
will  not  be  realized  without  changes  In  some 
a.titudes  and  in  .some  economic  arrange- 
ments. Today's  situation  presents  vastly 
new  dimensions  of  Justice  and  confronts 
serving  love  with  opportunities  hitherto 
undreamed  of.  Realizing  that  no  conclusive 
W'ord  can  yet  be  spoken  about  new  forms 
or  soci.il  and  economic  order,  or  even  of 
proper  attitudes  underlying  them  the  I  u- 
theran  Church  in  America  sets  furth  the 
following  ethical  Judgments  in  the  c<:.nvic- 
tion  that  they  are  in  continuitv  with  bibll- 
cd  concern  for  the  poor,  and  are  obedient 
administration  of  its  understanding  of  God's 
grace  and  the  abundmce  of  nature 

I.  We  rejoice  in  the  applied  achievements 
of  science  and  technology  which  make  it  p(«- 
sible  currently  in  industriallv  deveuWd 
countries  and  potentiallv  throughout  the 
who  e  world,  to  provide  basically  adequate 
levels  of  living  for  all.  h      « 

2.  We  approve  of  declarations  of  public 
policy  in  our  own  countries  (U.S.A.  and  Can- 
ada) which  seek  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plentv  and  further 
seek  to  open  to  everyone  opportunities  for 
education  and  t.-alning  for  work,'  and  for 
living  In  decency  and  dignity. 

3.  We  believe  that  in  nations  where  con- 
ditions of  abundance  exist,  it  should  be  the 
goal  of  the  national  cconomv  to  provide 
every  ablebodied  adult  with  the  opportunitr 
for  meaningful  employment  sufficlentlv  re- 
munerative to  secure,  at  the  verv  lea=t*  the 
minimal  necessities  required  in  our  society 
for  living  in  decency  and  dlgnitv.  Furiher 
Where  a  full  employment  economv  is  not  pos- 
sible or  not  desirable,  or  where  individual 

n.adequacies  exist,  we  believe  our  countries 
have  the  responsibility  to  move  as  readily  as 
possible  to  assure  Income  adequate  to  secure 
the  minimal  standard  of  living. 

4.  We  believe  that  although  the  establish- 
ment of  social  Justice  Is  primarily  a  respon- 
sibUity  of  governing  authority,  it  Is  appro- 
priate that  innovative  programs  designed  to 
counteract  the  causes  of  economic  depriva- 
tion be  en.acted  by  any  agencies  having  such 
responsibility. 

6.  We  recognize  that.  In  a  time  of  popula- 
tion explosion,  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
poverty  cannot  be  solved  without  substantial 
attention  to  population  planning.  We  affirm 
the  responsibility  of  governmental  and  non- 
governmental agencies  to  make  available  to 
the  deprived  the  same  knowledge  and  means 
of  conception  control  already  available  to 
others. 

6.  We  are  reminded  by  the  "revolution  of 
rising  expectations"  of  the  universal  dimen- 
sions of  the  present  challenge  to  eradicate 
poverty.  Any  commitment  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  domestic  poverty  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  commitment  to  seek  Justice  in 
the  reduction  of  the  disparity  between  rich 
and  poor  nations  by  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  developing  nations  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living. 

7.  We  encourage  the  congregations,  the 
synods  and  the  agencies  of  the  church  to  be 
open  to  the  kind  of  cooperation  with  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  which  as  a  part  of  the 
church's  witness  to  Ood's  love  In  Jesus  Christ 
will  enable  them  to  participate  In  the  strug- 
gle against  poverty  In  measures  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  resources  God  has  given  us 
and  our  responslbllty  for  the  use  of  those  re- 
sources. 

The  Lutheran  Church  In  America  commits 
Itself  to  the  struggle  against  poverty  m  full 
continuity  with  the  blblllcal  testimony  about 
concern  for  the  poor.  While  It  recognize* 
that  the  forms  of  this  struggle  are  subject  to 
human  Judgment  and  are  open  to  differences 
of  opinion  among  fully  committed  Christian 
persons,  it  does  not  beUeve  that  commitment 
to  the  struggle  U  an  open  question  for 
Christians. 
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at  home  and  throughout   the   world.     The 
contrast  between  plenty  and  poverty,  on  the 
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Senate  passed  independent  ofticxs  appropriations  and  took  up  bill  to  stimu- 
late mortgage  credit. 

The  House  passed  the  niilitan,  construciion  authorization  bill. 


Chamber  Action 


Senate 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages   18()96-lSr)3 

Bills  Introduced:  Four  bills  aiul  one  rcsolutiu.n  were 
introduced  as  follows:  S.  ^709-:;7i2;  ami  S.).  Res.  i88. 

Pages  18096-18097 

Bills  Rajwrted:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

HJ.  Res.  8io,  authorizing  President  to  prcxrlaiiii  Sep- 
tember 8  of  each  year  as  'international  Literacy  D.iv" 
(S.  Kept.  1440) ; 

S.  3029,  3039,  331 1,  3?  18,  ^-529,  1370,  187S,  2486,  2809, 
3042,  3395,  H.R.  5213,  S.  216A,  and  H.R.  3078,  private 
bills  (S.  Repts.  1441-1454) ;  and 

S.  3711,  to  amend  and  extend  laws  relating  U)  housing 
and  urban  development  (S.  RejH.  1455).  Page  i8096 

Appointments  to  Atomic  Energy  Conference:  Vice 
President  announced  appointment  of  Senators  Pastore 
and  Hickenlooper  to  attend  Tenth  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  International  Atcniuc  Energy 
Agency  to  be  held  at  Vienna.  September  21,  1966. 

Page  18096 

Independent  Offices  Appropriations:  By  82  yeas  to  2 
nays,  Senate  passed  with  amendments  H.R.  14921,  fiscal 
1967  appropriations  for  independent  offices,  taking  the 
following  additional  actions  on  amendments: 

Adopted:  Mundt  amendment  providing  that  the 
funds  for  construction  of  the  Labor  Department  Build- 
ing shall  not  be  available  until  GSA  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  Inner  Loop  Freeway  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
is  to  be  constructed  in  a  plan  to  involve  the  site  of  the 
proposed  building;  by  51  yeas  to  37  nays  (motion  to 
reconsider  tabled),  Cotton-Hickenlooper  amendment  to 
eliminate  $11.32  million  for  new  FBI  Buikling  sub- 
structure and  to  eliminate  $6.6  million  for  new  Tax 
Court  Building;  modified  Clark  amendment  to  earmark 
$500,000  of  funds  for  Urban  Development  to  he  usclI 
for  fellowships  for  city  planning  and  urban  studies; 

Rejected:  By  42  yeas  to  43  nays  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled),  Proxmire  amendment  to  make  the  following 
reductions  in  funds  for  GSA :  Construction  substructures 
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of  new  buildings  for  FBI  and  Labor  Department  and 
for  Tax  Court — $30,353,000;  and  sites  and  expenses, 
[aihlic  buikiings  projects — $1,092,000;  by  11  yeas  to  77 
nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Williams  (Dela- 
ware) amendment  providing  that  the  appropriation  for. 
jiublic  building  construction  be  used  only  when  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  each  specific  structure  is  neciled 
(during  consideration  of  this  amendment  several  par- 
liamentary rulings  were  made  upholding  points  of  order 
against  legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill  in  this  amend- 
ment and  in  the  bill  itself  but  these  rulings  were  re- 
scinded when  the  points  of  onler  were  withdrawn); 
by  27  yeas  to  59  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tableil), 
Young  (Ohio)  amendment  to  reduce  funds  for  civil 
defense  by  $9,915  million  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  by  $5.25  million  for  research,  shelter  survey 
and  marking;  by  38  yeas  to  51  nays  (motion  to  recon- 
sitler  tabled),  Tower  amendment  to  eliminate  item  for 
rent  supplement  program,  FHA;  by  40  yeas  to  45  nays 
(motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Clark  amendment  to 
pro\  ide  $51150,000  for  Community  Development  Train- 
ing Programs;  and  by  37  yeas  to  46  nays  (motion  to 
reconsider  tabled),  Allott  amendment  reducing  by  $19.7 
million  funds  for  National  Science  Foundation  so  that 
no  funds  will  be  used  for  Project  Mohole  (drilling 
through  earth's  core  to  its  mantle). 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments,  asked  for  confer- 
ence with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees  Senators 
Magnuson,  Ellender,  Russell  (Georgia),  Holland,  Mon- 
roney.  Anderson,  Allott,  Young  (North  Dakota),  anil 
Saltonstall.  pag^  i804o,  18059-18095 

Authority  To  Meet:  All  committees  were  authorized 
to  meet  until  noon  on  Thursday,  August  ir,  while  Sen- 
ate is  in  session.  Page  18096 

Public  Building:  Senate  passed  without  amendnient 
and  cleared  for  White  House  H.R.  10284,  fo  provide 
that  the  office  building  under  construction  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  shall  be  named  the  "Fritz  Garland  Lan- 
ham  Federal  Office  Building"  in  memory  of  the  late 
Representative  Lanham.  pog„  ,  8095-1 8096 


No  Easy  Answer 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDWXA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11,  1966 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indinna.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond.  Ind  Pal- 
ladium-Item, of  August  5,  1966: 
No  E.isT  Answeh 


Appendix 

They  are  there,  silent.  coiUiu^od  .md  larcclv 
inactive.  Will  Uiey  respond  to  the  mc.ra'l 
leadership  Are.nds  calls  for? 


Many  Americans.  espe<;ially  those  of  libpriU 
persua-slL^n.  .seek  qiiick-acting  and  ea.=v  .solu- 
tions to  the  problems  besetting  the  nation. 

tTsiially  the  solutions  involve  .an  increased 
e.vpenmture  of  tax  money  and  federal  inter- 
vention in  one  guise  or  another. 

Crime  i.s  one  such  problem.  T)ie  common 
solution  is  to  proude  the  poor  with  better 
homos,  finer  education  and  more  Jobs  The 
emphasis  it  on  bettering  material  conditions. 

Crime  i.-  the  product  more  of  the  mind 
than  of  m.ttcrial  surroundJn!-;.  No  criminal 
IS  rehabilitated  unless  he  himself  wants  to 
accept  rehabilitation. 

Judging  by  the  dangerously  riMng  crime 
rate,  the  ch.inges  are  toward,  rather  than 
away  from,  crime.  Law-abiding  ciUzens  are 
bewildered  that  when  living  sUindards  are 
rising  for  almost  everyone  crime  is  inc-c  i'=- 
Ing  too.  - 

■■We  cmnot  legislate  morality  and  crime 
Is  basically  a  moral  problem.  s;ivs  Leslie 
Areniis,  a  Republican  congrc.„inan  from 
Illinois.  ^ 

What  is  needed  and  what  v,1ll  work  is 
moral  leadership  which  this  country  sorciv 
lacks  today.  '  ■* 

Instead  of  civil  rif^hts  le.-.ders  and  some 
Clergymen  telling  their  listeners  that  man 
lmp^o^■c-s  his  station  in  life  by  the  sweat  of 
His  brow  and  honest  labor,  they  e.xhort  the 
poor  and  minority  groups  to  demonstrate 
and  pressure  the  government  to  do  it  for 
them. 

The  leaders  talk  about  rights  but  seldom 
about  the  responsibilities  which  axe  .an  in- 
separable part  of  righUs. 

In   recent   years   a   new    "right"   seems   to 

nave   been   proclaimed.     Clril   rights   leaders 

and  poIlUcians  of  the  Great  Society  call  this 

nghf  fedenu  aid.  but  it's  still  taking  from 

one  man  and  giving  to  another. 

No  wonder  then  that  increasing  numbers 
Of  pef>p!e  have  rising  e.xpoctations  of  govern- 
ment handouts. 

_^  Some  of  their  leaders  who  believe  they  are 
experts  '    at    interpreting    sociological     be- 
navior  tell  them  they  are  Justllied  in  acting 
out  their  frustrations  toward  society. 

ann'"?,  ""^  '"'■"''^  toward  "big  brother"  ciire 
and  threatening  anarchy  in  the  streets  be 
reversed?  Representative  Abends  doubt*  it 
even  though  he  is  hopeful.     Politicians  insist 

^e  SiS."^  ^'''''"^  """^^'^ ''  ^'^'y  '^^y 

,ppw'''''"l"  ^^  ^^'  "^  •'^y  ponucal  office- 
and  swe^L^?  ^°'""'  ''^^'   ''   ^^"^^   ^'°^   ^'' 


The  Foot  Soldiers  of  Democracy 

E\TE\.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF    ILIINOIS 

IN   THr:  .-KNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Tliursdcnj.  August  11.  1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  Gcoige 
A.  Lane,  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Chicago 
MetroiMlitan     Sanitary     District      has 
penned   a    .salute   to   precinct   captains 
which  I  think  gives  an  insight  into  an 
important  segment  of  Americana     Mr 
Lane  lias  written  about  Government  at 
the  point  where  it  is  closest  to  the  people 
the  doorbell  ringing,  man-to-man  pon- 
tics of  the  city.     His  work  calls  forth 
images  of  thumping  hearts  on  election 
day    and    rousing    torch-light    parades 
The  precinct  captain  is  an  irrcplacable 
thread  in  the  fabric  of  American  polit- 
ical hfe  and  is  fully  deserving  of  the  high- 
est praise. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  sa- 
lute may  be  pruned  in  the  Appcndi.x  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  salute 
was  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  SaI-Ute  to  PnEci.-.CT  Capt.mn-s 
There  g(X's  an  ..Id  fellow  knee  high  to  a  toad 

And  wetir  a  two  fix)t  gnn 
Ringing  tlie  doorlx-Us  on  our  block 

And  the  rain  running  oil  his  chin. 

They  say  he's  been  doing  it  for  years  on  end, 

witu  neer  a  complaint  nor  a  sigh. 
Pushing  hLs  p.artys  candidates 

Though  their  fortunes  be  low  or  high. 
Some  say  he  does  this  to  hold  his  Job 

For  he  has  a  small  Job  at  the  Hall. ' 
But  he  seems  to  like  the  things  th.at  he  does 

bays  canvassing  Is  no  hardship  at  all ! 

He's  ready  to  share  your  troubles  with  vou 

And  do  most  any  old  thing 

From  having  the  r^rbage  picked  up  on  time— 

To  a  loan  for  a  wedding  ring. 

There   are  others  Just   like   him  thn-ighout 
the  town 

Who  are  Ju.st  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
They  are  known  as  Precinct  Captains 

And  their  value  has  exceeding  great  worth! 

Some  are  Republicans  and  some  ;are  Dems- 
But  all  get  the  votes  in  the  box. 

And  without  their  help  the  votes  would   be 
few 
And  government  would  be  on  the  rocks. 


"Where  are  the  voters  who  would  respond 
<*>  such  a  promise?" 


So  here's  a  cheer  for  the  Precinct  Captain 

And  a  cheer  for  his  helpers,  too. 
And  a  cheer  for  all  good  government 

And  three  cheers  for  the  Red,  'White  and 
Blue! 

—  George  A    Lane. 


Three  Years  Out  of  the  Port  of  Salaverry, 
or,  "Hope's"  Good  Will  Remaini 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

i-'F    AUSSACHUiEyrS 

IN   liii:  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVFS 

Thursday.  August  11,  1966 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Speaker,  the  hard 
w-ork  of  a  dedicated  group  of  American 
doctors  and  nurses  is  having  a  profound 
elfect  on  the  ix>oples  of  developing  na- 
tions. I  am  .speaking  of  Proiect  Hope 
and  the  great  white  Hospital  sliip  SS 
Hope,  wliich  in  6  years  has  carried  medi- 
cal teaching-treatment  programs  to 
three  continents. 

The  reservoir  of  good  will  and  under- 
standing which  Hope  has  built  is  nearly 
unfathomable.  And  this  reservoir  is 
lasting.  People  often  a.sk  if  the  work  of 
tne  SS  Hope  is  remembered  after  the 
ship  leaves.  The  answer  i.s  yes,  most 
emphatically. 

The  following  .statement,  for  instance 
appeared  in  the  Ti-ujillo,  Peru  news-' 
pajx^r.  La  Gaceta.  on  Februan-  28  1966 
a  full  3  years  after  the  SS  Hope  had  de- 
parted from  the  port  of  Salaven-j-: 

Project  Hope  has  been  the  most  .applaud- 
ed, niast  beneficial  .md  most  extraordin.ary 
United  fetatcs  delegation  to  ^nsM  Peru  sur- 
lujrring  all  other  diplcmatic  elforts  and  it 
Tiin^  T  ^^  T""*'  P«'^"l'"e  the  late  Presi- 
In  "'"'I"  ^-  Kennedy's  proposal  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  at  Punta  del  Este. 

The  people  of  Pci-u  have  never  for- 
.cotten  the  SS  Hope  and  the  long-t^rm 
effect  of  the  ship's  visit  is  immeasurable 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  Hope  is  to 
begin  .self-iielp  medical  teacliing  pro- 
grams so  that  the  doctors  and  nurses 
of  the  ho.st  countiT  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  their  own  But  the 
impact  of  Hope  extends  beyond  this 
teaching  task  to  encompass  a  good  will 
mission  heretofore  unmatched  In  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  efforts 

Following  Is  the  full  text  of  the  edi- 
tonal  from  which  the  statement  above 
was  extracted.  Entitled  "E^'oking  the 
Ship //opc  After  3  Years,"  it  was  wntten 
by  the  Peruvian  author.  Oscar  Castaneda 
Arrascue; 

Simply,  laconically.  It  was  called  Hope 
Friendly,  lovingly,  they  called  it  "El  Barco  do 
la  E.^jxTanza  ",  "The  Ship  of  Hope"  The 
p:aients  knew  it  as  the  "floating  hospital". 
On  the  national  scene  It  was  called  "Amer- 
ica s  humanitarian  delegation",  and  inter- 
nationally,   it    was    considered    to    be    "tha 

v.^   ."  ^^'"-"^  greatest  people-to-people  dip- 
lomatic triumph."  ^ 

We  are  being  neither  extravagant  nor 
overly  optimistic  as  we  launch  these  elegant 

'^J,!,'h"'^'  l''^'^'^  ^  ^^^P  ^^'^b'  a«  many 
would  point  out.  isn't  even  from  outer  space 
In  brief,  this  introductory  note  would 
summarize  the  complex  and  interesting 
personality  of  those  who  made  up  that  ex- 
traordinary    delegation     of     Northamerican 
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doctors,  niirses,  and  volunteers  on  board  the 
Bhlp  that  stayed  for  ten  months  In  the  Port 
of  Salaverry.  giving  Invaluable  medical  care 
to  thoxisands  of  people  of  all  ages  and  social 
levels. 

This  happened  more  than  36  months  tigo. 
and  today,  the  28ih  of  February,  is  remem- 
bered as  the  third  nnruvers.try  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Hospital  Ship  Hope  to  the 
United  States. 

The  farewell  of  the  Ship  and  its  300  occu- 
pants, as  it  should  have  been,  and  as  it  oc- 
curred, was  sad,  picturesque  and  full  of  emo- 
tl'-'nal  scenes.  Today  It  Is  too  obvious  to 
narrate  it.     It  belongs  to  the  p.ist. 

Also  reminiscent  of  the  past  is  the  great, 
unlimited  cam.palgn  accomplished  by  that 
delegation  of  good-will,  not  only  on  bc-.;id 
the  white  floating  hospital  but  also  in  our 
barriadas  (slums),  in  the  ne.arby  villages, 
and  in  the  teaching  hospitals. 

The  works  remain;  the  people  leave. 
Numtjers,  with  their  simple  language,  are 
unnecessarily  terse  to  appral-se  adetjuately 
the  labor  accomplished. 

It  has  always  been  said  that  when  one  h.is 
something  In  his  hands  he  does  not  know 
how  to  appreciate  it.  Therefore,  when  It 
leaves  or  disappears,  only  then  its  role,  its 
work,  ita  Importance  is  understood.  XT. is 
happened  with  the  Hope. 

Today  that  Hope  Is  far  from  us,  after 
three  years,  remembering  its  daily  work — of 
which  the  writer  was  a  witness — only  now 
can  we  make  a  grateful,  or  maybe  ungrate- 
full  evocation:  that  the  Ship  Hope  entered 
the  heart  of  our  p>eople,  usually  very  noble. 
(but  at  the  same  time  ambivalent  and  Indif- 
ferent when  they  want  to  be  i  receiving  their 
sympathy  and  admiration  after  it  left  the 
Port  of  Salaverry. 

Since  institutions  pass  and  works  stay,  to- 
day, the  Hope  Is  developing  a  similar  pro- 
gram In  the  Port  of  Corinto,  Nicaragua, 
while  In  Peru,  In  Trujillo  and  her  barriad.is 
»nd  In  the  tropical  Iqultos,  caplt^ii  of  the 
Amazon,  quallfled  medical  and  paramedical 
personnel  continue  working  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medldne  and  hospitals  of  Trujillo.  .is  well 
as  In  the  Health  dep>artment  and  the  Scrvicio 
Clvlco  Fluvial  of  the  Amazon  region.  Per- 
haps many  dont  know  that  Hope  has  a 
large  delegation  of  professionals  working  in 
TruJllIo.  Ctirrently,  8  doctors,  nurses  and 
technicians  are  working  under  the  direction 
of  Dr,  H.  Burtt  Richardson,  pedi.-itricia.i. 
A  smaller  number  work  In  Iqultoe. 

Project  Hope  has  been  the  most  ap- 
plauded. mo6t  beneficial  and  most  extraor- 
dinary United  States  delegation  to  visit 
Peru,  surpassing  all  other  diplomatic  efforts 
and.  It  should  be  noted,  preceding  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy's  proposal  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  at  Punta  del  Este. 

This  testimony  to  the  lasting  effect  of 
Hope's  visit  in  further  underscored  by 
a  second  editorial  which  also  marked 
the  third  anniversary  of  Hope's  depart- 
ure.   The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  La  Industrla,  Trujillo,  Peru, 

February  28,  19661 

Three  Yea«s  Ago,  Tod.\t,  thx  "Hope"  Lett 

Trujillo  remembers  today  with  speci.-'l 
nostalgia  the  departure  of  the  Hospital  Ship 
Hope.  Today  completes  three  years  since 
her  white  silhouette  drew  away  from  the 
Port  of  Salaverry.  Usually  an  annlversarv- 
does  not  constitute  Important  news  in  any 
newspaper.  But  the  unselfish  and  humane 
labor  of  the  friendly  medical  delegation  has 
left  such  a  deep  mark  In  the  Trujillian  com- 
munity that  to  remember  her  is  nothing  but 
to  Interpret  the  feelings  of  all. 

The  Ship  Hope  cast  off  after  10  months  of 
teaching  and  medical  care  In  and  around 
Trujillo.  The  principal  objective  was  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  cooperation  with  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Trujillo  making  available  to  the 
Faculty  the   use   of   the   resources   of   per- 
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sonnel  and  equipment  of  the  Ship  in  medical 
and  paramedical  teaching. 

The  memory  of  the  Hope  In  Trujillo  will 
not  be  erased,  not  only  because  of  the  mag- 
nUicent  labor  accomplished,  but  also  because 
this  same  work  still  is  being  carried  on. 

Specificiilly.  Project  Hope  continues  work- 
ing with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  medical 
teaching;  with  the  Regional  Hospital  iji  Hos- 
pital Administration;  and  with  the  School 
of  Nursing  with  a  staff  of  qualified  profes- 
sionals. Similarly,  the  Project  undertake.=! 
canipaic:ns  of  preventive  medicine  in  the 
barriadas. 

Tlvough  a  process  of  asslrtUlation  the 
work  which  the  Hope  began  in  la  Esperanza 
Is  being  continued  and  amplified  by  the 
Regional  Hospital  and  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine. At  the  present  time,  this  work  Is 
being  carried  out  in  the  Posta  Medica  which 
functions  in  a  site  generously  loaned  by  a 
resident,  Felipe  Leon,  until  a  new  Posta 
Medica  Is  constructed. 

The  staff  of  Project  Hope  presently  work- 
ing In  this  city  Is: 

H.  Burtt  Richardson,  MJ3..  Pediatrician 
and  Director;  Loretta  E.  Alvarez.  M.D., 
Anesthesiologist:  Donald  Weaver.  Consult- 
ant in  Hospital  Administration;  Katherine 
Vandergriff,  Instructor  In  the  Nursing 
School;  Bonnie  Goodwin,  Instuctor  in  the 
Nursing  School;  Cl.iudla  Luk-i-slk,  Public 
Health  Nurse;  Jane  Holleman,  Physiothera- 
pi.?t;  Rose  Kohls.  X-ray  Technician;  Inge 
Hansen,  Laboratory  Technician. 

In  Iqultos  two  Public  Health  Nurses  of 
Project  Hope  collaborate  with  the  Area  of 
Health  of  Loreto  Ln.  programs  of  preventive 
medicine,  educating  teachers  and  auxilia- 
ries in  the  rural  p)opulations  of  the  Jungle. 

In  this  .Tspect  of  their  work,  they  coUabo- 
r\te  with  the  Plan  Clvlco  Fluvial  of  the 
.'\niazon  and  the  Special  Service  of  I*ublic 
Health,  traveling  by  launch  to  tlie  di.Terent 
settlements  of  the  Jungle. 

The  valuable  nurses  In  Iqultos  are  Betty 
Bnidbury  and  Marllj-n  Billimek,  Public 
H'^alth  Nurses. 

The  friendly  silhouette  of  the  Hope  was 
seen  in  Guayaquil  during  1964.  and  In  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  (Conakry,  Guinea)  dur- 
ing 1965.  Presently  It  Is  developing  a  pro- 
gram similar  to  that  of  Peru  In  the  Port  of 
Corinto  In  the  sister  Republic  of  Nicaragua, 

Mr.  Speaker.  Project  Hope  has  become 
an  inte  iTiational  symbol  of  American 
Rood  will,  and  I  am  .sure  that  many  in  this 
House  share  my  pride  in  liavin.u'  spon- 
sored and  encouraged  thi.s  unique  "am- 
ba.'i.sador"  ,since  Hope's  betiinnings  in 
19,58,  Tills  year  the  friendly  hospital 
ship  is  at  work  in  Nicaragua,  and  next 
year  she  sails  for  Colombia.  Hopefully, 
in  the  years  to  come,  we  will  see  more 
Hope  ships  carrying  the  gift  of  good 
health  and  undrr.'-taiidine  to  our  less 
fortunate  friends  around  the  plobc.  To 
Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  Hope's  founder 
and  prc.'-ident,  and  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Hope's  medical  staff,  many  of  whom 
ser\-e  without  pay,  all  other  Americans 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  pratitude. 


Good  Will  Effects  of  the  Anderson  Deba- 
tones  and  Astronotes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  sotrrn  Carolina 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  SiiT.XTES 

Thursday.  August  11,  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND,     Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  June  18,  1966,  there  appeared 


in  the  open  forum  section  of  the  Ander- 
son, S.C,  Daily  Mail  a  letter  to  the  editor 
concerning  a  choral  group  from  South 
Carolina.  The  writer.  Miss  Maiy 
Wheeler,  of  London,  England,  was  com- 
menting on  the  good  will  effects  of  the 
Ander.'^on  Dcbatoncs  and  Ai^troiiotcs, 
whicii  IS  a  clioral  group  ur.der  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Gladys  Cochran,  of  Ander- 
son. 

I  iiad  tile  pleasure  of  assisting  this 
group  in  connection  with  several  con- 
certs they  gavi  at  U.S.  military  in.stal- 
lations  in  Eiiroro.  Judging  from  Mi.'s 
'Whccler'.i  coniuionts.  Mrs.  Cochran  and 
each  member  oi  the  group  not  only  pre- 
sented an  outstanding  mu.sical  program 
but  aI.«o  served  a.s  good  will  ambassadors 
and,  therefore,  improved  the  relations 
between  America  and  the  countries  they 
vi.sited.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  sell  the  Ameri- 
can freedom  t,tory  and  improve  relations 
between  countries  of  the  world. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  llii.s  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  ArPEXDi.x  of  the 

CONGKESSION.^L  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr,  EorroR:  I.-wt  nUjht  I  was  privileged 
to  sit  at  a  gr-tlicring  at  the  Chp.pel  of  the 
US.AF  Ba-se  in  Wp.=  t  Re.i.slip  and  listen  to  a 
concert  given  bv  the  South  Carolina  group 
known  as  the  Debatones  and  Astronotes. 

This  group  is  n<.t  only  a  delight  to  the  eye 
but  re.il  joy  to  the  c-ar. 

TTiey  gave  their  coiicert  to  a  mixed  English 
and  American  audience  and  I  felt  sure  as 
I  heard  the  thunder  of  applause  that  they 
had  done  more  for  better  relationships  than 
any  Amb.is.sador. 

I  am  a  registered  B.T.H..^.  Guido-tcctnrer 
and  acted  as  their  escort  for  the  London 
tour — and  when  I  told  the  grouix;  delightful 
and  charming  le.idrr.  Mrs.  Cochran  that  "I 
was  proud  to  have  been  their  guide",  I  said 
It  with  deep  sincerity. 

Mary  WnErr.EP.. 

London,  England,  Jutic  13. 1966. 


It  Pays  To  Advertise,  All  Right,  but  How 
Much? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
It  Pats  To  .Advertise.  All  Right,  bttt  How 
Mucii? 

Advertising  has  now  turned  up  high  on 
that  lengthening  list  of  business  practices 
that  worry  the  Justice  Department.  Donald 
Turner,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
antitrust,  made  that  clear  In  a  recent  speech 
to  something  called  a  'briefing  conference  on 
federal  controls  of  advertising  and  promo- 
tion," sponsored  by  the  Federal  Bar  AEsocla- 
tion.  No  doubt  Professor  Turner  has  braced 
himself  for  a  retaliatory  onslaught  from  com- 
munications media  that  sell  advertising — 
such  as  tills  one.    All  right  lefs  go. 

His  argument,  though  not  entirely  clear 
at  every  point,  went  something  like  thl*: 
Advertising  is  an  effective  instrument  for 
developing  cf  nsumcr  loyalty  to  all  kinds  <rf 
pnxlucts.        Comunirrs     prefer     advertised 
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prodiicts  because  of  the  "problem  of  uncer- 
tainty" that  endlessly  confronts  them;  baffled 
by  all  the  claims  they  are  exposed  to,  uncer- 
tain of  the  merits  of  unadverti.'ed  products 
they  decide  to  play  It  safe— so  stick  with  the 
products  they  have  he.ard  most  about.  Thus 
heavy  advertising  outlays,  sustained  over 
long  perioos  of  time,  create  such  durable 
preferences  that  it  is  impractical  for  com- 
peting firms  to  introduce  now  products— 
unless,  of  course,  they  are  prepared  to  Invest 
heavily  in  ndverti.sing  themselves. 

These  InveMniont  requircn-:cnt.s  tend  to 
discourage  outside  firm.s  from  entering  a  field 
lead  to  more  concentration  of  busine.-s  in  the 
field,  .and  enable  firms  established  in  it  to 
charge  '•monopolistic  prict-s."  According  to  a 
study  of  consumer  indu.<5trics  cited  by  Turner 
there  Is  "a  significant  correlation  between  the 
proportion  of  industry  -ales  devoted  to  ad- 
vertising and  the  average  profit  rates  which 
were  earned." 

T!ii.=i  ts  the  main  line  of  the  argument 
but  there  is  an  Interesting  subsidiary  theme' 
Soiuenmcs,  Turner  allows,  firms  without  a 
poM'.ion  in  a  particular  market  may  decide 
to  accept  the  cost  of  entering  it— i  e  they 
may  deride  to  make  that  heavy  Investment 
in  adverti.'iing  their  own  new  products  In 
tlii-s  case,  there  is  no  question  about  monop- 
oly; indeed.  Turner  refers  to  advertising  as 
••an  important  form  of  rivalry  among  firms  " 
But  at  this  point  he  is  bothered  by  another 
thought;  the  i>ossibllity  th.at  "advertising 
costs  I  may  be]  excessive  in  relation  to  what 
we  get  out  of  them,  and  may  create  durable 
preferences  going  beyond  the  relative  su- 
periority of  the  product. , .  ." 

His  argument  has  a  certain  plausibility 
to  It;  however,  a  few  nwjor  countervailing 
thoughts  may  be  In  order.  First  of  all  It  is 
import.mt  to  observe  that  Turner's  'com- 
plaints about  advertising  might  be  applied 
to  any  inanagrmcnt  operations  that  arc  siic- 
ccKsfuL  On  his  view,  what  is  ultimately  dan- 
gerous about  advertising  is  that  it  leads  to 
markets  dominated  by  too  few  firms  But 
busincs.^men  are  always  trying  to  raise  their 
shares  of  markets;  and  their  efforts  Involve 
not  only  advertising  and  promotion,  but 
sophi.sticated  research  strategies,  plant  in- 
vestments, quality  control  and  improvement 
pep  talks  to  dealers.  Inventory-control  tech- 
niques—in short,  the  entire  apparatus  of 
modern  management.  Any  time  that  one 
compai'.y's  apparatus  works  better  than  Its 
competitors',  there  Is,  on  Turner's  logic  an 
incipient  problem  of  concentration, 

A    WANTED    TOUCH    OV    GI^MOUR 

Why,  then,  did  he  single  out  advertising' 
It  is  obviously  Impossible  to  answer  the 
question  categorically;  but  there  may  be  a 
clue  in  those  remarks  of  his  relating  adver- 
tising costs  to  "what  we  get  out  of  them  " 
Turner  suggests,  in  this  and  other  passages 
Of  his  .'speech,  that  he  believes  the  legitimate 
function  Of  advertising  to  be  informational 
When  an  ad  specifies  the  wattage  of  a  stereo 
receiver,  it  is  doing  something  socially  use- 
ful; when  it  merely  registers  general  en- 
thusiasm for  the  taste  of  a  certain  chewing 
gum.  It  IS  w.asting  society's  resources,  and 
perhaps  leading  consumers  to  pay  more  than 
the  relative  superiority  of  the  product" 
warrants. 

Another  countervailing  thought  may  be  in 
order  at  this  point.  A  good  deal  of  the 
pultmg"  that  goes  on  in  ads  is  certainly 
Obnoxious,  but  most  of  It  Is  easy  enough  to 
t^e-and  some.  In  fact,  seems  able  to  invest 
products  With  a  touch  of  glamour.  Purther- 
Sueh  '";'"y  consumers  seem  to  want  that 
fV^^^  ,  ?'  glamour.  Turner's  rather  prim 
lormulations  about  the  proper  role  of  ad- 
vertising, and  about  ads  that  lead  consumers 
w  overpay,  seem  to  preclude  the  notion  of 
any  real  value  attributeble  to  glamour  or 
^v'L^^"^''''"^'  ^  ^^  -Unage"  that  clever 
^,lt  !!i^  "^'^  '^^  ^^"'  *o  '^P  around 
some  products.  Moet  of  us  would  probably 
O'sagree,    and    Insist   that   Volkswagens  art 
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more  valuable  because  of  all  that  high-class 
iidvertlsing. 

Given  Ills  general  fix  on  adverUsing  Tur- 
ner's solution  to  the  problems  he  raided  la 
not  surprising.  At  one  point  In  the  speech 
he  considers  the  po.sslbility  of  linuting  the 
proportion  of  sales  that  firms  may  be  per- 
muted to  spend  on  advertising.  Alterna- 
tively, he  co!i.5iders  the  possibility  that  "we 
nught  promote  and  develop  other  methods  of 
supplying  informalion  to  consumers— meth- 
ods which  would  give  the  consumer  much 
better  and  more  useful  information  than  he 
now  gets  and  at  lower  s:x:ial  cost."  in  prac- 
tice, this  scents  to  involve  a  kind  of  govern- 
ment-.-ponsored  version  of  Consumer  He- 
ports.  He  is  not  very  explicit,  however 
about  the  manner  in  wlilch  anv  such  opera- 
tion could  be  made  to  work  fairly. 

Meanwiiile.  it  is  pertinent  to  note  oric  lar'-e 
irony  about  his  speech.  The  statemen'ts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  were 
about  as  extreme  as  anv  ever  made  in  :ui 
ad  agency's  pitch  for  a  big  new  client  ( •in- 
dustries with  high  advertising  outlays  tended 
to  earn  profit  rates  which  were  about  ,'50  per- 
cent higher  tlian  those  which  did  not  under- 
take a  significant  effort.")  The  sUtements 
were  based,  furthermore,  on  a  Iru-ge  and 
scholarly  study  of  advenisings  fSectiveness 
undertaken  Jointly  by  WiUiam  S.  Comanor 
of  the  antitrust  division  and  Tliomas  A  Wil- 
son of  Harvard.  Madison  Avenue,  It  is  s-ofe 
to  predict,  win  l)e  rtishlng  to  get  its  hands 
on  the  stud  V 
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Elbie  Jay  Saves  a  Marriage 
EXTEN.-BION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOU.-^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11.  1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
our  satirist,  Arthur  Hoppe,  has  published 
another  of  his  columns  on  "Elbie  Jay  " 
in  the  Friday,  August  5,  issue  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  His  column  fol- 
lo'A's : 

Elbie   Jat   Saves    a   Marriage 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Howdy  there,  folks.    How  y'all?    Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootin'-tootln' 
Jay  Family,  starring  of  Elbie  Jay— the  kind- 
liest, lovablest,  humblest  feller  in  the  world 
And,   like  he's  fond   of  saying,   "Don't  you 
ever  forget  It!"  '' 

As  we  Join   up   with  ol'  Elbie   today,  he's 
browsing    through    a    poll    on    whether    he 
Should  get  a  haircut.    That  young  feller  com- 
ing hesitantly  In  the  door  is  his  prospective 
son-m-law,  Pat  Somethlngorother. 
Pat   (nervously):  Excuse  me   sir 
Elbie   (Jov-lally)  :   'Why,  howdy,  there,  son. 
Com.e  in  and  set  a  spell.    Can't  tell  vou  how 
much  I  m  looking  forward  to  having  I'ittle  old 
man-U.-man  chats  with  you  after  the  wed- 
d  ng  Saturday.     When,  of  course,  my  sched- 
ule permits.  ^ 
Pat:  Yes.  sir,  about  the  wedding 
Elbie:   Don't  worry,  son.    I'm  all  for  it     In 
AlreJv"r'"  "'''"*^  "'^  "  '^'^^'>'  ^«PPy  '"^n. 
po^L                   ^°"''    "^    ^"'■^^   P°'"^   In   ">e 

thfn''iT.'^''''^  ""'^'  *""■  ^"'^  "^^'-e's  some- 
thing I  ve  got  to  say. 

Elbie:  Go   right   ahead,   son.     it's   a  free 

w^h,*y;„  '^r^''  '^°''^*'>e  ^  ^'•-''^"^e  more 
highly  than  free  speech,  freedom  of  religion 
and  freedom  of  the  preas.  Excepting  nfu^ 
rally  for  Women's  Wear  Dally  and  others 
who'd  violate  our  national  security 

t>,r^*Llr""'^  ^^  "P«"  •    Well,  sir,  about 
the  wedding,  there's  kind  of  a  hitch 
Elbie  (frowning) ;   They  forgot  to  send'you 


an  invitation-    Don't  fret,  son,  I'll  take  care 
to  see  Vou  get  in. 

Pat  (blurting  out)  :  No,  sir,  It's-that-I've- 
decided-not-to-get-married. 

ri.fiu'^'  '^'f'''  "''''•  ^°"'  ^'"^  ^""  "^^-se  minor 
details  can  be  .  .  .  You  what' 

Pat  (hastily):  It's  not  that  I  don't  think 
your  daughter  Isn't  a  fine  girl,  sir.  It's  Just 
that  wit.h  all  this  publicity 

Elbie:   Publicity?     Why,  it's  "going  to  be  a 

v'^;  "fn"?'"'  '^™'>'  ^-edcling' attended  by 
>our  ,U0  closest  friends.  Like  the  Cabinet 
the  bi-partisan  le.iders  of  Congress,  a  couple 
of  Governors.  And  there'll  be  me.  smiling 
proudly.  And  Birdie-Blrd,  mavbe  shedding  a 
^ear  or  two.  My,  what  a  glorious  day  I 
ought  to  go  up  u^n  points.  And  we  git  to 
tlurikol  the  future,  son.  ^ 

ifv'h.\  ""''  ^"■-  ^'"^  thinking  about  how 
sVrvi^  ^°  """  ^''  '^<'"«>™"<-'n  With  Secret 

SerMce  agents  and  reporters  and 

Elbie:  And  I'm  thinking  alx,ut  'the  No- 
vember elections.  You're  not  going  to  leave 
me  standing  at  the  alt^u",  bov 

Pat  (Stoutly)  :  As  you  said:  sir.  It's  a  free 
country.  And  I  don't  have  to  ce  man^ed^ 
I^^dont^wi^tto!     (.^s  E.bie  turns  p'^;^,' 

Aifd"let'nr'"^  '',  '"'"^*-    '^^^^^^^  '-'^''  s-^n- 
And   let  me  say  how  much  I  ad.mlre  vour 

7l'eTnJ?  "°'  '"^'^y  >-°"nK  men  whc^d 
g.ve  up  a  chance  to  marry  mv  daughter  in 
order  u>  go  off  next  Tuesday  tofigh  for  their 
country  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam  Ti  e  hot 
Hhmey,  poi.sonous.  bullet-r.ddcn  Jungles  of 
Vietnam,    where   your   chances   ot  Jrl^ling 

Well,   tune   In   to  our  next  episode    folks 
And  meantime,  a^  you  mosey  down  the  trail 

uLrtoT^?"""  ^-'"^  ^""^-^  °''  ^-^^'-'"^y 

vounrfoir'"r '''™".'*  ''''  '°''"^'^  ^^  ""'• 
>oung   folk.      Give    them    the   grim    choice 

tween  marriage  and  w.ar,  and  thfy'n  bravely 
take  marriage  every  time."  ura^eiy 


The  High  Cost  of  Victory 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

OF    CE0.1GLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 
Mr,  HAGAN  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker 
the    Atlanta    Constitution    editorial    of 
Augrust  9  reiterates  the  probable  commit- 
ments which  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  may 
have  to  face  to  achieve  total  victory     I 
agi-ee  that  the  objectivity  of  this  editorial 
is  most  commendable,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion   that  even  tv1th  the  escalation 
proposed,  that  our  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet    Union    and    Communist    China 
should  be  again  carefully  reexamined  to 
insure  that  we  leave  no  reason  for  doubt 
as  to  our  full  intentions. 
The  editorial  follows: 
The  Pentagon's  estimate  that  it  will  take 
three  quart-ers  of  a  million  men  for  a  decisive 
military  victory  in  Vietnam  is.  If  anything 
conservative.     Some  estimates  have  run  Ss 
high  as  a  million. 

The  essential  element  in  a  purely  mllitarv 
solution  is  cutting  off  the  fiow  of  men  and 
supplies  from  North  Vietnam.  That  involves 
blocking  the  so-called  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
which  is  not  a  well  defined  road,  but  rather 
any  jungle  route  that  is  open  at  any  given 
time.  ''  »"'^" 

So  a  block.idc  requires  arming  the  entire 
North  Vieuiame^e  frontier,  including  the 
border  with  Laos.     That  would  t.ake  a  huge 

number  of  men. 
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The  Pentagon  study,  which  reflects  the  col- 
lective Judgment  of  civilian  as  well  as  mili- 
tary experts,  makes  It  clear  that  such  a  build- 
up cannot  be  achieved  without  at  least 
partial  mobilization  of  our  military  reserves 
and  or  massive  withdrawal  from  Europe. 
That  latter  course  is  diplomatically  impos- 
Blble.  It  would  shatter  Western  B'.ircpean 
confidence  In  America's  comm;tnien:-s.  acd 
Invite  Soviet  mischief. 

So  the  Pentagon  study  Is  a  useful  reminder 
that  "getting  It  over  with" — a  c<>urse  de- 
manded by  an  Increasing  number  of  Im- 
patient Americans — means  calling  up  the 
reserves.  Interrupting  family  life  and  busi- 
ness careers,   and  surly   raising   t.ixes. 

North  Viet  Nam  at  the  same  time  should 
realize  that  this  country  is  capable  of  crush- 
ing it  militarily,  and  will  do  so  If  g;vea  no 
reasonable  alternative. 

American  policy  under  b.:^th  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  has  been  a 
gradual  building  of  forces  and  military  action 
In  hopes  the  Communists  would  realize  the 
hopelessness  of  military  seizure  and  would 
Instead  oomd  to  the  conference  table. 

Our  escalation  already  has  made  Com- 
munist victory  Impossible.  But  without 
further  eecalatlon,  our  position  Is  one  of 
stalemate. 

The  Communists  hold  the  key  to  peace  In 
Viet  Nam.  Peace  will  come  only  when  they 
agree  to  reasonable  negotiations — or  when 
they  are  crushed  militarily.  The  choice  is 
theirs. 

In  the  meantime,  It  Is  good  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  been  reminded  of  the  costs 
Involved. 


I 


Fair  Hooting  Gvet  North  Its  Moment  of 
Truth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday,  August  9.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  debate  on  H.R.  14765,  the  Civ- 
il Rights  Act  of  1966,  the  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Dally  News  offered  some  perceptive  ob- 
servations on  the  real  meaning  and  chal- 
lenge of  this  bill. 

In  bringing  this  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCttllochI,  the  ranldng  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, who  has  fully  recognized  the  seri- 
ous problems  facing  our  Nation,  and  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  develop  re- 
sponsible, equitable  solutions. 

The  editorial  follows :  I 

P*a  Housing  Gives  North  Its  Mo.ment  op 

Truth 

The  searing  debate  on  and  uncertain  fate 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  week  grows  out  of  a  simple 
political  fact:  For  the  first  time  the  pro- 
poaed  law  would  hit  the  North,  not  the 
South. 

No  use  blinking  that  fact.  All  the  shoot- 
ing U  over  Title  rv  of  the  proposed  act. 
That  Is  the  part  that*would  speed  fair  hous- 
ing. It  would  require,  in  some  circum- 
stances, thtt  real  estate  agents  sell  or  rent 
bouses  to  people  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  white,  black  or  somewhere  In  between. 

Residential  segregation  Is  primarily  a 
sorthem  phenomenon.  In  the  South,  the 
old  racial  bars  were  so  high  that  whites 
could  bare  Negroes  living  among  them  a« 
a  ■ervant-type  convenience,   and  never   be 


bothered  with  social  Integration.  As  a  re- 
-■iult.  residential  segregation  Into  ghettos  Is 
rare  In  Dixie  except  In  the  largest  cities. 

Ill  the  Nortii,  Negrot's  were  quickly  ostra- 
cized into  ghettos.  That  way.  the  whites 
cou;d  permit  them  legal  equ.\Iity  without 
living  as  neighbors,  attending  the  same 
EchiX)l3  or  having  much  to  do  with  them. 

Now  the  hidden  walls  which  keep  the 
Negro  In  the  ghetto  (real  estate  practices, 
refusal  to  lend  nloney  for  home  purch.^ses 
in  all-white  areas,  and  so  forth)  are  chal- 
lenged. 

The  present  federal  bill  has  been  watered 
down  considerably.  It  would  not  apply  to 
a  homeowner  who  wants  to  sell  or  to  a 
broker  handling  a  private  sale  for  an  owner. 
Eut  It  still  Is  stirring  quite  a  fu.ss. 

Many  northern  congressmen,  ardent  sup- 
porters of  civil  rights  measures  as  long  as 
they  could  woo  Negro  votes  that  way  with- 
out li>sing  white  ones,  now  are  opposing  this 
me.'.sure.     They  fear  whit-e  resentment. 

So  the  moment  of  truth  comes  nearer. 

Does  the  northern  white  really  want  to 
bury  his  head  in  the  sand  and  attempt  to 
maintain  an  un-American  barrier  to  Negro 
freedom  t/3  move  about?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  question  citizens  must  answer, 
Jus*  as  Congress  must. 

The  answer,  of  course,  in  the  long  run 
is  that  American  democracy  must  apply  to 
all  Americans.  The  best  way  to  move  that 
answer  closer  at  the  moment  is  to  pass  tlie 
current  bill. 


The  Quest  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP    CALlroRNU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  RO'i'BAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  pro- 
te.sting  the  administration's  Vietnam 
policy,  many  of  us  do  not  sufficiently 
stres.s  the  wider  implications  Involved 
in  our  actions  there.  Yd  we  mu.st  recog- 
nize that  the  war  In  Vict;tam  represents 
a  dangerous  ovei-depcndcnce  upon  mlli- 
tar>'  means.  Further,  It  represents  an 
unforgivable  disparity  between  the 
American  dedication  to  liberty  and  to  the 
rule  of  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  the  American  disregard  of  Inter- 
national law  and  morality. 

These  two  lnterpretatior..s  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  Vietnam  policy  are  con- 
tained In  a  very  thoughtful  and  pene- 
trating analy.sis  of  American  problems 
written  by  one  of  my  con.^titucnts,  Mr. 
Joseph  R.  Grossman.  In  his  paper,  Mr. 
Grossman  convincingly  shows  us  the 
necessity  of  proving  to  the  world  that 
our  Constitution  is  a  Uvincr  document 
which  actually  guides  us  when  we  cope 
with  our  internal  problems  and  that  we 
honor  our  iiiternational  comniltments 
In  the  same  spirit  by  a  strict  observance 
and  even  furtherance  of  international 
law. 

Mr.  Grossman  comments  on  the  chal- 
lenges facing  America  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  one  who  has  had  personal 
e.xperlence  with  the  forces  of  aggresslorL 
His  foresight  and  sen.se  of  values 
prompted  him  to  leave  Czechoslovakia 
before  Hitler  Invaded.  He  had  to  aban- 
don his  home  and  his  business,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  family  for  four 
generations.     Later,  in  1939,  he  relin- 


quished a  very  rewarding  position,  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  Government  of 
Northern  Ireland,  because  he  felt  that 
the  British  Government  was  not  ade- 
quately preparing  for  the  onslaught  of 
Hitler,  which  actually  came  a  few  weeks 
after  Mr.  Gi-ossman's  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Gros.'^man  has  been  a  citizen  of 
our  country  for  20  years,  and  he  is  now 
concerned  with  the  way  In  which  we  are 
meeting  the  Communist  aggression.  He 
believes  that  suix?rior  military  might 
and  stratecy  was  the  only  way  to  defeat 
Hitler  but  that  it  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  equate  that  situation  with  the 
situation  we  have  today. 

We   must    consider   our   present   military 

strength— 

He  writes — 

as  a  preventive,  and  not  a-s  a  ctiraiivc  In- 
Etrunicnt. 

I  have  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr. 
Grossman's  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Missing  Llnks  in  Our  Qvest  for  I.vter>jai, 

A.ND    E.XTERNAL    PE.\CE 

(By  Jo.seph  R.  Grossman) 
No  meaningful  evaluation  of  our  contem- 
porary scene  can  lose  sight  of  the  following: 
We  live  In  a  world  of  specialist's  who  are  con- 
stantly and  miraculously  advancing  our  tech- 
nological progress.  In  this  seemingly  unend- 
ing process,  our  specialists  In  the  physiral 
sciences  have  already  created  the  means  of 
m.a.-^  destructions  which,  unless  wisely  and 
responsibly  controlled,  could  put  an  end  to 
life  on  this  planet.  This  realization  makes 
it  Inevitable  that  we  compare  our  technolog- 
ical advances  with  those  that  can  be  detected 
In  the  fields  of  psychology,  sociology  and  hu- 
Tna.n  advancement  per  se — and  we  will  arrive 
at  the  most  threatening  and  fateful  realiz,a- 
tion  that  our  moral  and  sociological  fallings 
may  well  bring  about  the  destruction  of  our 
civilization  through  the  misuse  of  our  tech- 
nological advances. 

By  carrj-ing  these  logically  irrefut.able  f.icts 
and  conclusions  Just  one  step  further,  we  will 
recognize  that  as  long  as  our  technological 
progress  Is  running  way  In  front,  we  must 
embark  on  a  supreme  and  concerted  effort  to 
direct  the  same  scientific  Ingenuity  which 
has  shown  such  phenomenal  results  In  the 
physical  and  related  sciences,  to  an  ever 
greater  extent  toward  research  In  the  fields 
of  human  conduct  and  human  co-existence 
and  that  both  in  the  national  and  Interna- 
tional areas  of  our  contemporary  world. 

The  task  to  remove  the  stated  di-sparity 
and  to  effectively  cope  with  the  bewildering 
complexity  of  our  internal  and  external 
problems  requires  an  effort  in  depth  penetra- 
tion, wlhch  often  seems  to  transcend  the 
present  limits  of  the  thinking  power  of  the 
huxnaji  mind  and  of  the  present  stage  of  our 
moral  enlightenment.  It  is  all  the  more  de- 
plorable that  so  much  that  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing In  official  utterances  appears  to  be 
based  on  superficiality,  on  preconceived 
notions,  faulty  analogies  and  emotionalism, 
rather  than  on  the  Indispensable  interplay 
between  scientific  minds  of  the  highest  and 
most  diversified  order  and  the  field  of  prac- 
tical politics.  To  erect  and  maintain  an 
artificial  barrier  between  research  and  polit- 
ical action,  can  only  prove  disastrous,  since 
nothing  but  research,  analysis  and  mean- 
ingful antlclpmtlon,  which  must  precede  our 
decisions,  can  adequately  guide  us,  not  only 
as  to  steps  which  we  must  take,  but  equally 
Importantly  as  to  pitfalls  and  courses  of 
action  which  we  must  avoid,  dangers  which 
■we  must  foresee  and  be  prepared  for,  in- 
equities which  we  must  remove  before  they 
get  out  of  hand. 
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Another  prerequisite  for  the  successful 
management  of  our  International  and  Inter- 
nal ."liTairs  is  otu-  detection  and  understand- 
ing of  all  major  historical  forces  which  are 
at  work  in  our  contemporary  world  Let  us 
therefore,  make  a  ratlon.allv  and  moraUy 
moti'.ated  attempt,  \<y  detect  and  record  to 
analyze  and  Int-erpret  some  of  these  major 
historical  currents,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. 

Tlie  most  Important  area  for  us  to  study 
concerns  the  formulation,  iutorprelation  and 
impleniontation  of  what  we  hold  to  be  the 
neccLs  of  our  national  sccuritv  and  survival 
which  in   turn   control   the  major  directloti 
and  the  budget.ory  support  of  our  total  na- 
tional research  effort.     Tlie  existence  of  ba- 
sic flaws  in  our  related  concepts  manifests 
lt.<;e;f  most  forcefully  in  two  dilemmas  of  pro- 
found significance:  First,  that  of  our  steadily 
lncrea.siiig  military  power  and   our  ste.adily 
decreasing   national   securitv.   and  secondlv 
In   the   ever   greater   disparltv   between   oiir 
Incre.islng  national   prosperity  and   our  de- 
crc.-u^ing  racial  and  socologicaJ "internal  peace 
From  these  premises  alone  one  can  logi- 
cally deduce  that  our  over-emphasis    If  not 
e.xclu.sive  dependency,  on  military  might  as 
the  means  of  our  national  survival  has  no 
ba-si.;  in  f.ict  and  that  it  would  be  much  more 
realU^tlc    to    consider    our    present    mlliUiry 
6tren'i:th  a.s  a  preventive,  and  not  a  curative 
Instrument.      m    other    words,    responsible 
politlci.nns  should    no   longer  count  on   the 
military  as  their  extended  arm;  and  particu- 
larly in  our  thcrmo-nuclear  age.  which  Is  also 
one    of    global    involvements    and    Interde- 
pendence, neither  our  military  nor  our  po- 
litical leaders  have  any  right  U^  .assume  that 
our  mr«t  lethal  wcipons  could  be  used  with- 
out our  country  running  the  risk  of  its  own 
destruction. 

Tills  brings  to  mind  how  profoundly  and 
completely  basic  military  as  well  .is  general 
world  conditions  have  changed  a.s  of  late 
When  Hitler  st.iried  his  stey-by-.stcp  mili- 
tary build  up  and  advances,  there  actually 
was  no  other  way  to  stop  him  th,an  through 
superior  military  might  and  strategy 

However,  it  is  most  regrettable  and  unfor- 
tunate that  our  leaders  seem  to  equate  the 
Eitiiation  caused  by  the  Au.-,trian  corporal 
With  the  totally  different  military,  economic 
and  poUtical  global  situation  which  has 
since  evolved  and  which  we  will  have  to  ex- 
amine further.  When  I  previously  called 
attention  to  superficial  thinking  and  faulty 
analogies,  the  equation  between  Hitler  and 
our  present  Invohement  is  but  one  shinine 
example.  ^ 

Let  us  never  lose  si  gin  of  the  fact  that  In 
n!^  '^K^^.f"'*  '^^'^  •■victory  can  be  .achieved 
only  by  the  avoidance  of  Uiernionuclear  war- 
fare, and  not  by  it^  use. 

Similarly.  In  terms  of  conventional  war- 
rare,  and  p.articulariy  on  tlie  continent  of 
Asia  any  proper  evaluation  and  realization 
o*  the  actual  military  facto.-s  and  risks  In- 
TOlved-not  to  mention  the  world  political 
lmplicatlon.s-wou!d  h.ae  precluded  our  in- 
volvement there  and  most  certainly  in  terms 
Of  a  land  war.  Instead,  rather  than  extricat- 
ing ourselves  at  an  early  sUge  from  a  situa- 
tion which  had  been  brought  about  by  Uick 
Of  the  needed  traiismuuaUon  of  knowledge 
Into  wisdom,  which  is  the  true  t<>3t  of  statct 

Sf^'iin  ,'■■''.  ^^^"^  l"^<-nting  and  promoting 
raise  tenets  in  order  not  only  to  Justify  but 
even  to  glorify  what  we  .should  not  have  done 
Jn  the  nrst  pl.ice.  Worst  of  all  we  have 
neither  in   terms   of  strategy  nor  moral  re- 

People  s  Republic  of  China,  while  well  ple.-u5ed 

DoraH?l  n  f,''"  ■"""'"^  '"  Vietn.xm  and  tem- 
PWuriy  acting  as  a  miliutry  observer,  would 
K,r  ^  "»'"-''->■  sc.tles  t«  be  finally  tipped 
ot  Zluu"°'-  ''■'"'°"'  ""'"'"S  to  the  res^e 

we  discharge  our  true  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  and  to  t^  world  It  large 
Wfr^nT'''^  ''''^'  communistic  Russia  wovUd 
Wfrain  from  retaUatlng  with  atomic  warfare 


^,!^t^  T^.T*^  ^^'''*  ^"y  communistic 
^^flJ-  ^',^<'"o«^  *1t.h  unequivocal  clarity 
that  the  only  lesson  to  be  leame<l  from  the 
most  fundamental  facts  of  our  contemporary 
woHd  as  well  as  from  our  specific  e.xpTnences 
in  Vietnam,  is  that  we  need  to  return  t-o  the 
rule  Of  law.  Tins  brings  us  to  tiTe  majo? 
source  of  our  present  national  and  inirna- 
^^Tr,  T''  ""'^  calamities:  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  overriding  need  for  world  law  and 
world  peace  and  the  fact  that  we  responded 
^r.."!'^'  r  ^°»^"l"^^d  to  be  unilateral  4- 
grcsslon  by  taking  ourselves  unilateral  n^iu- 
tiu-y  counter  mcastire.^:.     Any   tjue  belief  in 

ZZV"^'  r""  ^■"^''^  P'^'-"^  would  have  pre" 
c.i  ded  such  a  reaction,  since  it  is  in  confi-ct 

K^'ted^M  ^""7^'"^  "'  '''"■•  -"'•  -ta^d  ai^ 
illl^l     nu  ""^  ^'"''^  '^■■"•'^  '^"d  °''>^  pro- 

fessed    allegiance     to     the     United     Nations 
Could  we  have  po.sibly  allowed  any  opoos,  ,e 

wms^'clfif/^:   '''''   "■"   ^'^'^  ^^-^n^^^ 
^\aiLs.    CUifornia.    uprising?     Or    w..s    th's 

Clearly  a  function  of  the  local  i^-Ucerei'- 

forccd  by  the  Caliror.nia  militia? 

The  .answer  is  obvious  and  so  was  our  lecal 

Umted^N^t  "'"^=^"°"  '°  ^PP-^^  fl^t  'h^ 
United  Nations  regarding  Vietnam  and  the 

Pan  American  Alliance  ref-ardine  s^n 
^sTe^'e-.  ^^'  '^  "^^^  ''«^'  InstrtlSfentla- 
w^  tZr  T1°^  '^'^'P  ^y  tis  and  others.  L 
^as  the  cose  in  Korea,  such  help  would  hav^ 
been  entirely  Justified  in  the  frame-work  of 

m  bTth°;'";  "^  ^"  ""■  ^^"'"»"  o^  the  milt 
ti.1.  by  the  acting  Governor  of  California  in 
order  to  quell  an  uprising.  Convers'u  meet^ 
ing  force  with  force,  outride  of  leg.al  channels 

nof  aLT'  "'  °^"  ^''''^'''  -n"ot.  I^  ot^u 
not  and  does  not  advance  our  national  self 
interest  or  survival,  which  is  fo^eer  linked" 
wor  d  Hw  at'tf^^r  ""''  Preservation  o1 
rtu^iS^^rld'^e^acl^-  ^'^^""'^"^  ----  -^ 
Our  concern  in  the  main  currents  of  con- 
temporary bistory.  obviotisly  must  inc^uSe 
the  evaluation  of  our  relationship  wUh  the 
People  s  Republic  of  China,  on  which  the  fa  e 

coim^uorirw'^  T'^''  '^'^p^'^^- 1«  thi: 

eve^S^'t,  .  ''^  '"  flagrant  violation  of 
f^„?h,  ^  I''''*  niodern  science  should  have 
taught  us,  that  until  quite  recently  our  State 

Sam'^oT  i"^"''"'"^  ""^'^  deliberately  by  : 
s^     Vi/^"'"''"'^^  ^"^  'ts  major  ^ver- 
sary      Furthermore,  this  unbelievable  short 
conalng  wa^  in  no  way  ameliorated  by  wh  " 
e^er  top  secrets  of  military  nature  the  CIA 
tTe'b^?  "^'■"  "'^'^  ^"  extn'cate  from  beh^^ 

[i-^v  r^H  '■^'^"  P°"^y  decisions  essen- 
findfn."^  °"  "■''  '^ndmgs-^ven  If  these 
findings  were  not  so  blemished  by  misludV 

Zeln'^LTT'  ^   ^"^  undouU:d"."th; 

R^DUbUc      w    ^'^'""">'  ^^  the  Dominican 

to  s^^  r^'  t„       ^t"  "°  '^"eer.  by  default,  fail 

11  J,      "  ^^^  °"'y  type  of  meaningful  intel- 

gence,  namely  the  profound  studj  .a   d  ev.^  . 

nation  Of  the  thinking,  the  economic  neMs 

W,:^n     ^^'  ''"'^'   "^t  but  not  least,  of  the 

human  aspirations  of  the  peoples,   whether 

friends   or   foes,   with   whom   we   share   this 

Planet   whose   present  course   is   so   frau^  t 

w  th   danger.     It  Is   this  type  of   knowledge 

Which  we  must  research.  Acquire  and  mafe 

Which  wmm'k  "l^"^  '-tern.?t:on.rc'nt":«''^ 

^nl=   ,!:  '^"^^  ^^^  P*'°P'Ps  Of  the  world  our 

a  lies  in  a  united  quest  for  a  better    s.aner 

and  safer  world.  *.iiier 

Obviously,  in  this  long  process  of  evoli, 
t ion.  Which  Will  tax  our%ngeTiuUy  and°pa- 
tience  to  the  utmost,  we  must  be  Tbie  to 
count  on  the  strength  and  effectivenes!  °f 
our  military  arm.  But  we  cannot  allow  th°i 
"^  to  take  over  the  function  of  our  brain^ 
and  thus  the  evaluation  of  our  ht^anl^ 
volvements.  ^.^lau  m 

f>,o?  this  rieeded  process  of  evaluation,  rather 
that  reacting  towards  the  world  at  large  wl 
appear  to  focus  our  attention  and  sleh^  on 
communism  alone.  whUe  Ignoring  other 
blghly  Significant  historical  c^entl  which 
«e  very  much  at  work  In  our  contem;^^ 
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Talking  about  communism  itself,  its  theo- 
re  ical  foundation  and  economic  and  pollt°- 
c.n  Iimpiemcntatlon.  X  can  only  highlight  he 
following  observations:  the  theory  of  com! 
fi\,,"'^'V  .y"*  conceived  under  baiic  condi- 
tions of  the  work.ng  class  which  have  since 

likowL°,?"''  "',  ''■''"  '"  the  we..tcrn  worid 
liKcv>-i.so.  the  world  at  large  Is  realizine  ever 

rhTActefc/'"  "■'--"^'-^  -cl  antTql^ued 
onu-  t  %,  <'""i">""ism  runs  counter  not 
onj    to    human    nature,    but    also    to    en- 

oler  H  "f.r""^""  "^'"'^■■^'  't  has  nothing  to 
f-Z.\'^  "k  '"■■•■'i"^'-'  °f  bodies  by  a  single 
dogmatic,  obsolete  creed.  '"6'<;. 

As  a  result,  the  communistic  block  is  split- 
in  f./J^'  ""'^"^'""S  the  USSR  and  R«d  China 
in  the  process:  and  in  view  of  the  hxst  men- 
tioned^ simtuharly  important   develo^nem     t 
IS  most  regret uible  that  by  acting  In  vretnam 
as  we  do.  we  not  only  feed  the  Peking  proix?^ 
gand^i  mills,  but  also  Involve  the  Us'sR  in  a 
terrifying     military,     political      and     mor-U 
dilemma,  which  runs  ominously  counter  to 
our    true    national     interests.     FinX     not 
only  the  Russian  satellites  but  also^   ,^n  ."fd 
Africini  nations,  which  Red  China  h,.s  made 
a  supreme  effort  to  attract  to  her  orbit    lave 
as  of  hate  drifted  away  from  her.  some  under 
most  Violent  circumstances,  as  was  the  ca.'e 
wah   Indonesia.     Yet.   it   is  most   imiwrt "u 
to  remember  that  not  even  In  the  cTseTf  the 
weakei  t   n.atlons.   the  millions   which   ChinI 
1?  Keeping  m  anns.  have  helped  her  either  to 
permanently   att.-act  others  to  her  orb"  or 
to  retain  them  there. 

These  observations  lead  me  to  an  equaljv 
f  ndamental  issue,  which  Is  all  but  .silonced 
and  forgotten  in  the  fury  and  multiformity 
Of  our  di.sputes  and  controversies:  the  bTlef 
in  the  superiority  of  our  political  andl^o- 
nomic  system  and  that  what  is  best  in  m  r 
deepest  human  and  moral  roots  stTrtmg 
^itl  our  n.ational  origin  and  our  Decl.ari  on 
of  Indrpendence,  equates  with  worid  law  and 

help,  bringing  about  a  richer  and  fuller  life 
for  our  people  and  a:i  peoples 

If  we  thus  Wish  to  carry  out  our  nation-.] 
heritage,  we  cannot  do  so  by  the  sword  but 
only  by  identifying  outlives  wahb^M J 
human  .aspirations  of  the  peop7ei=  of  the 
world;  their  need  for  elemem.nry  require! 
ments  of  life,  based  on  well  planned  and  m 
plementod.  self  sustaining  ^onomie.s  whi?h 
must  include  a  sensible  and  res;x>nsfble  con- 
cern for  bringing  population  growth  ?n 
htuTuony  with  economic  and  airicultura^ 
growth:  and  Last  but  not  least  S  desire 
for  equality  and  self-expression.  And  ail 
these  .actors  combined  must  be  correlated  so 
that  the  sum  total  of  these  needs  and 
Ker°"v  'r  ^^  accomplished  in  the 
framework    of    worldwide    cooperation     and 

This  kind  of  concern  alone  will  make  our 
consutution  a  hving  document.  boTh  intor^ 
nally  and  externally  and  will  be  in  tune  with 
one  Of  the  mr.t  dyniunic  hlstorica  curi^nte 
Of  our  time:  the  awakening  of  the  ui^er! 
privileged  cl.a.s,ses  and  nations  alike,  andXjr 
desire.  dem.ind  and  insistence  that  they  oh 
ta  n  eqtiality  of  recognition  and  S^or^u 
nity  be  It  through  evolution  or  revolu??^,- 
and  it  h-od  better  be  the  former 

Let  us  now  move  ahead  in  charung  the 
map  Of  our  world  and  reading  its  current^ 
and  under-currenus:  currents 

and^oT.ith'"'^""  prevailing  on  a  global  scale 
and  Of  such  m.ognitude  that  among  children 
under  four  years  of  age.   about  hllf  ^  rle 

Other^IoJ^i  ""'k^"'-^'''"  ^  malnutrition. 
Other  global  problems  pertain  to  the  dodu- 

l'.e°^,f'?'^'°"'  to  the  need  for  wat^'^t^ 
tlie  polluuon  of  rivers  and  air,  to  lack  of  edu- 
cauon.  health  care.  etc.  All  thesTprob^m; 
and  many  more,  wmie  completely  unrela^ 
to  warfare  and  communism  again  ha  ve  o^ 
common  denominator:  they  n^t  be  sLlv^ 
thnough   international   cooperaUon.   or   tlS 

^J^^^^K^'-  ''*"  '^  •'^to  a  nightmare 
too  horrible  to  contemplate.  I  feel  certain 
that  we  and  other  highly  developed  oouatrtee 
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could  benefit  immensely  by  helping  to  bring 
about  a  higher  living  stAnd.ud  among  the 
backward  nations.  Thus,  our  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  our  system,  together  w-ltti  an 
enlightened  seU-lnterest  should  guide  our 
steps,  beginning  with  the  kind  of  economic 
and  human  research  which  this  anaiys:s  con- 
siders basic  and  vital. 

Obviously,  this  Idnd  of  panning  :ind  ac- 
tion, both  in  the  fields  of  our  internal  and 
external  needs  and  concerns,  requires  in  our 
capitalistic  system  not  Just  money,  but  lots 
of  it.  And  it  Is  in  this  very  area  where  the 
impact  of  our  military  planning  and  expendi- 
tures makes  itself  most  ominously  and  criti- 
cally felt.  Our  latest  national  budget  allo- 
cated 49  cents  of  every  dollar  sj>ent  to  de- 
fense apart  from  Vietnam.  Nine  more  cenis. 
which  figure  since  proved  Inadequate,  were 
for  Vietnam  and  only  12  cents  for  our  Great 
Society"  programs.  The  escalation  of  the  war 
resulted  in  demands  for  a  further  cut  Inio 
the  budgeting  for  our  educational  and  so- 
cial needs  and  programs.  With  superior  edu- 
cation being  the  llfeblood  of  our  continued 
scientific  advances,  we  now  draft  a  number 
of  student*  into  the  army  and  if  we  w^lll  cut 
our  social  programs  further,  money  will  be 
diverted  from  the  poorest.  Moet  importantly. 
It  becomes  overwhelmingly  clear  that  our 
nation  is  confronted  with  problems  and  needs 
of  such  magnitude,  all  in  the  realm  of  in- 
ternal survival  and  completely  unrelated  to 
warfare,  communism  and  other  external  con- 
ditions, that  It  seenxs  completely  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  we  can  SnanciaJly  afford  to 
fight  wars  and  bring  our  own  house  in  order, 
all  at  the  same  time,  or  for  cuiy  lenjth  of 
time. 

Let  me  now  call  attention  to  ju.st  :i  :'ew  of 
our  internal  problems: 

During  the  next  twenty  years  our  city 
population  alone  is  expected  to  swell  to  234 
million.  Yet,  already  today,  the  air  we  are 
breathing  is  polluted  to  the  danger  point  and 
so  are  our  nearby  streams  and  the  shore- 
lines of  our  oceans;  our  present  traffic  and 
commuting  problems  present  a  nightmare; 
there  are  slums,  social  and  racial  ghettos. 
tensioiis  and  riots;  Juvenile  delinquency 
reaches  dangerous  proportions;  children  are 
leaving  schools  prematurely  and  some,  too 
many,  are  addicted  to  narcotics,  give  birth  to 
illegitimate  oHsprtngs;  there  are  unemployed 
and  unemployables:  there  is  terror  at  night 
and  even  If  the  day;  our  school  system  is 
plagued  with  problems  and  so  are  oilr  city 
halls,  counties  and  states;  when  Medicare 
went  Into  effect  there  was  widespread  fear 
that  our  medical  facilities  would  prove  in- 
adequate; and  all  that,  and  I  say  so  without 
malice  and  with  deepest  regret,  are  prob- 
lems which  bedevil  the  greatest  democracy  on 
earth  at  a  time  of  its  greatest  economic  ad- 
vances and  without  anything  like  adequate 
provisions  for  the  unspeakable  calamities 
which,  would  arise  in  the  event  of  an  atomic 
holocaust.  This  and  much  more  ought  to  be 
addressed  to  those  "practical"  politicians 
who  focus  their  sights  emotionally  on  com- 
munism as  though  it  were  nothing  but  a 
military  "target  and  to  the  excl'ision  of  other 
vital  world  problems,  which  I  w.\s  able  to 
touch  upon  only  partially  and  superficially. 

In  reality,  we  can  not  truly  attain  internal 
and  external  security  nor  exercise  world 
leadership,  except  by  proving  to  the  world 
that  our  constitution  is  a  living  document, 
which  actually  guides  us  when  we  cope  with 
our  internal  problems,  be  they  large  or  small; 
and  that  we  honor  our  international  com- 
mitments in  the  same  spirit  by  way  of  the 
strict  observance  and  the  furthering  of  in- 
ternational law. 

Secondly,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
findings  of  the  CIA  and  continue  to  operate 
in  a  vacuum,  so  to  speak,  when  it  comes  to 
our  understanding  of  and  dialogue  with  other 
nations,  whether  friend  or  foe,  who  vary  so 
much  In  their  human  characteristics,  ideol- 
ogies, languages,  customs,  religions  and  their 


economic  and  sociological  needs  and  asplra- 
lloiLs.  Here,  scientific  research  alone  can 
and  must  Oil  the  gap.  together  with  the 
complete  overhaul  of  our  foreign  sei-vlc« 
along  the  lines  of  our  true  niitiorua  needs  and 
objectivt's. 

To  sum  It  up,  we  mi.ist  make  It  clear,  first 
to  ourselves  and  tlien  to  the  world  that 
our  primary  aim  is  not  the  subjugation  but 
the  liberation  of  the  people's  minds,  which, 
when  accomplished,  will  bring  them  bread 
and  .sell  )o!s  and  dignity — and  peace  to  the 
world  at   Ivrgo 
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Mr  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  Members  of  this  House  of  R(^pre.scnt- 
ative.'s  have  been  exposed  to  one  of  the 
most  Intensive  barrages  of  legi.^lation 
against  personal  libeily  and  individual 
freedom  in  recent  history.  And  these 
historic  days  of  debate  have  been  an  ex- 
teiL-^ion  of  the  past  3  years  which  have 
seen  a  va.st  onrush  of  legislation  that  has 
enci-oached  upon  the  liberties  of  a  great 
many  in  order  to  advance  the  interests 
of  a  very  few. 

A  number  of  observers  have  described 
these  events  as  part  of  a  gradualisti ; 
and  proLrres.sive  trend  made  ncccs.sary 
by  America's  emergence  as  a  modern 
Industrial  S(x;iety  I  have  opposed  this 
legislation,  however,  for  I  am  convinced 
of  Us  radical  character  and  of  the  grave 
threat  it  poses  to  American  freedoms. 
These  recently  passed  laws  do  not  repi^e- 
sent  the  logical  culm.ination  of  a  truly 
American  political  philosophy.  Instead, 
they  involve  a  precipitous  break  with 
the  traditions  of  local  Initiative  and  in- 
dividual freedom  which  made  this  coun- 
try great. 

A  part  of  the  bill— title  IV  of  H.R. 
14765,  to  be  preci.se — Is  the  most  flagrant 
example  of  legislative  ambiguity  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  "forced  housing 
bill"  is  so  far  removed  from  the  context 
of  our  let'l-slative  traditions  and  our  con- 
stitutional heritage  that  It  makes  a 
shambles  of  the  most  vital  institution 
of  American  life — the  basic  right  of  pri- 
vate property  ownership.  Have  we  com- 
pletely abandoned  our  old  principle,  "A 
man's  home  is  his  castle"? 

Is  it  our  purpose  here  to  deny  each 
citi/en  of  this  great  Nation,  the  right  of 
private  property  ownership?  Are  we  to 
destroy  the  individuals  freedom,  which 
we  have  attempted  to  shi?ld  fiom  en- 
croachment for  the  almost  200  years 
since  our  courageous  forefathers  led  by 
that  indomitable  bulwark  of  democracy 
Thomas  Jefferson  put  the  breadth  of  life 
to  our  basic  freedoms? 

Amoiig  the  many  traditional  guide- 
Imes  which  this  blU  violates  are  funda- 
mental concepts  of  property  rights  in 
our  great  system  of  laws.  One  of  the 
most  significant  concepts  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 


The  absolute  and  entire  property  in  the 
land  held  by  the  tenant  to  himself  and  lu.i 
heirs  forever. 

The  bill  would  violate  a  natural  corol- 
lary of  the  right  of  property  ownersliiiD — 
the  right  to  contract — in  which  the 
right  to  choose  is  a  vital  and  inheicnt 
clement,  providing  incentive  and  in.sjjira- 
tlon  for  all  freemen.  Propeity  owner- 
ship and  the  right  to  contract  are  basic 
human  i-ights  in  America  which  belong 
to  eveiyone.  From  the.se  rights  arise 
much  of  our  system  of  laws  insuring 
other  individual  rights  aiid  fi-cedoms. 

Let  us  examine  several  specific  aspects 
of  section  401  which  states  that — 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent di.scriniination  on  .".ccoant  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  in  the  purcha.^e, 
rental,  lease,  financing,  use.  and  occup.incy 
of  housing  throughout  the  Nation. 

Section  403  states  that — 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  .  .  . 
( 1 )  to  refuse  to  sell,  rent,  or  leeise  ...  or 
otherwise  make  available  or  deny,  a  dwelling 
to  any  ix;rson  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

This  denies  that  voluntarj'  intent  is  a 
significant  aspect  of  the  contract  and 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  contract  with 
whomever  he  chooses.  Such  an  unjust 
encroachment  on  an  individual's  right 
borders  on  tyranny.  For  example,  sup- 
pose the  applicant  is  not  only  of  a  na- 
tional origin  wholly  unacceptable  to  the 
homeowner,  but  also  posses.scs  personal 
characteristics  which  are  equally  as  re- 
pugnant. The  applicant  might  be  a  dope 
addict,  a  sex  deviate,  a  gangster,  an  al- 
coholic, or  simply  a  vile  person  of  a  re- 
pulsive nature.  Supposing  further  that 
the  applicant  is  denied  housing,  who  is 
to  say  whether  he  was  refused  on  ac- 
county  of  his  national  origin  or  on  ac- 
coimt  of  one  of  his  negative  characteris- 
tics? It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
bill  before  us  would  force  this  home- 
owner to  take  under  his  roof  a  person 
whom  he  found  to  be  personally,  morally, 
and  socially  objectionable. 

According  to  section  403  of  the  bill,  one 
Is  not  allowed  to  show  a  pi-eference  in 
advertising  his  home.  I  feel  that,  should 
this  clause  be  passed  into  law,  our  Gov- 
ernment would  deny  one's  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. The  administration  has  re- 
cently voiced  a  tolerance  of  criticism  of 
Its  foreign  policy,  for  apparently  It  feels 
that  the  right  to  dissent  peaceably  is 
basic  and  inalienable.  Can  our  Govern- 
ment discard  such  a  show  of  concern  for 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  by  repudiat- 
ing his  right  to  own  private  property, 
his  right  to  contract,  and  his  freedom 
of  expression? 

Tlie  same  section  states  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  "to  represent  to  any  person 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  that  any  dwelling  is  not 
available  for  inspection,  sale,  rental,  or 
lease  when  such  dwelling  is  in  fact  so 
available."  This  clause  provided  an  ap- 
plicant with  a  right  to  come  into  your 
home.  Even  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  a 
search  warrant  is  originally  mandatory 
for  such  right  of  enti-ance  onto  the  prop- 
erty of  another. 

In  addition,  the  bill  has  been  so  poorly 
conceived  or  written  that  It  contains 
numerous  potential  hazards  for  personal 
freedoms  that  are  not  readily  apparent. 


Suppose  that.— while  a  Negro  is  ques- 
tioning a  white  man  on  the  sale  of  his 
house— the  latter  decides  that  he  w-ants 
to  retain  his  home,  is  this  a  violation? 
In  general,  this  bill  seeraus  to  be  prej- 
udiced against  the  homeowner  in  con- 
trr.diclion  to  the  Supreme  Court's  rulin^' 
For  instance,  the  bill  pi-ovidcs  that  the 
aj.phcant  will  not  incur  anv  expense  in 
court  costs  or  fees  if  he  should  decide 
to  litigate.  The  homeowner,  however 
mu.st  provide  his  own  attorney  and  is 
foiced  to  incur  the  applicant's  attorney 
fees  if  he  does  not  prevail. 

In  section  407,  the  bill  provides  the  ap- 
phcant  witii  the  a-ssistance  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  his  staff  at  any  time 
that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  intervene 
In   a   lawsuit.     Although   the   Attorney 
General  has  not  asked  for  it,  he  is  given 
tlie  right  to  intervene  if  there  is  reason- 
able cau.se.     This  reasonable  cause,  the 
way  I  look  at  it,  can  evolve  Into  a  similar 
Situation  which  we  have  been  fighting 
to  preserve  aU  over  the  worid.    The  free- 
dom from  fear  must  be  avoided  to  pre- 
clude our  slipping  into  that  abvss  of  dic- 
tatorship rule.    Such"  practices  can  only 
result  in  the  aboUtion  of  privacy  in  one's 
own  home.    In  addition,  it  provides  for  a 
bureaucratic  spook  that  can  continually 
haunt   the   citizens  of   this   democratic 
system  with  more  Federal  pressures. 

In  section  408  the  quasi-judicial  Board 
called  the  Fair  Housing  Board  appears 
to  be  establishing  an  additional  court 
system  active  in  every  municipality  in 
this  countiy.  This  bureaucratic  system 
would  find  itself  not  only  becoming  em- 
broiled in  the  private  affairs  of  the  citi- 
zens but  would  be  \-iolating  the  affairs 
of  the  respective  States. 

In  section  410  the  homeowner  finds 
that  he  can  be  held  in  criminal  contempt 
subject  to  $300  fine  and  45  days'  Im- 
prisonment without  the  right  of  trial  by 
Jurj-.  It  is  paradoxical  that  such  a  dras- 
tic measure  would  appear  In  a  bill  per- 
taining to  civil  rights.  How  do  we  recon- 
cile ourselves  with  a  trial  without  jury-? 
This  violates  eveiy  precept  for  which 
civil  rights  are  defended. 

The  hind  part  of  a  hog  is  pork  no  mat- 
ter which  way  It  happens  to  be  sliced 
Our  title  IV  of  this  civil  rights  bill.  H  R 
14765,  has  not  lost  a  bit  of  its  odiferous 
nature  no  matter  what  .slicing  has  been 
occasioned  upon  it  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  or  any  of  the  amend- 
ments offered.  "What  we  caU  a  revision 
to  title  IV  is  no  more  than  J,}ie  same  part 
of  the  hog  sliced  differently.  It  is  still 
pork. 

As  has  been  uttered  in-cviouslv  by  some 
ot  my  distiir-uished  collca  .ucs  the  legis- 
lative reputation  of  this  bodv  is  at  sta'ke 
If  we  are  willing  to  trade  the  ba.Mc  and 
miiercnt  right  of  all  Americans  the 
nr-'ht  of  private  property  ownership  for 
the  pa.s.-agc  of  the  entire  bill,  guised 
mifi.r  the  panacea  for  social  equality 
then  we  must  be  ready  to  face  the  future 
With  a  complete  lack  of  objectivitv.  Not 
oiiiy  wiJ  we  sell  our  own  individual  liber- 
ties down  the  pi-ovcrbial  river  but  that 
ot  the  many  minority  groups  who  will  be 
limned  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
^v;ll  nl.^o  suffer  the  lo.s,s  of  their  inherent 
individual  freedom. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  problems  connected  with  the  Great 
Lakes  has  been  the  population  explosion 
among  a  small  fish  called  the  alewife 
This  cousin  of  the  herring  now  exists 
in  the  Great  Lakes  in  tremendous  num- 
bers. For  example,  in  Lake  Michigan 
alone  it  is  estimated  that  there  may  be 
as  many  as  10  billion  alewife. 

A  rough  fi.sh.  with  no  value  as  human 
food,  the  alewife  has  caused  other  de- 
sirable species  to  decline  in  numbers 

Further,  about  half  the  alewife  popu- 
lation dies  each  year,  and  their  dead 
bodies  litter  the  beaches  of  the  lakes 
clog  intakes  of  water  purification  and 
electric  plants,  and  cau.se  an  odor  prob- 
lem for  cities  like  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago. 

The  problems  caused  by  this  pest  are 
expected  to  become  more  severe  since  the 
population    growth    limit    has    not    yet 
been   reached,   according  to  Bureau   of 
Commercial  Fisheries  research  reix)rts 
Because  the  situation  is  reaching  crisis 
proportions,  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall   urging  that   the 
Bureau  be  authorized  to  begin  a  crash 
action  program  to  curb  this  pmblem   a 
program  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
carried  out  against  the  lamprey  threat. 
Today,  because  of  vigorous  efforts  by 
government,  the  lampreys  have  declined 
by  90  percent  from  their  numbers  less 
than  a  decade  ago.    The  time  has  come 
to  turn  attention  to  the  alewife  crisis 
and  take  similar  effective  action. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  has.  In  an 
Interim  reply,  promised  to  give  the  pro- 
posal full  con.sidei-ation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  propo.sed  action 
program  against  the  alewife  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  great  Lakes 
Commit;sion.  a  private  group  of  individ- 
uals and  public  ofTicials  interested  In 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  in  a  front-page  editorial. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
further  about  this  new  threat  to  a  bal- 
anced environment  in  the  Great  Lakes 
I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

MiLv.AUKFE— With     Lamprey     Losin-g      It's 
Time  To  Start  on  Alewife 

.K^^'^"",''  ''''''  '•'-"^'•"-eys  all  but  annihilated 
the  Inke  trout  and  struck  a  bodv  blow  at 
Orc.it  I^ikc;  c-mmcrcial  flshin;;,  the  federal 
g  'vernmcjit  led  a  vigorous  interstate  pro- 
gr.im  to  end  the  scourge.  It  has  been  a 
rorn.irk.-.bIe  succcfs.  Now  Rep  Zablocki 
(D-Wis.)  is  asking  more  federal  help  to 
iiieet  an  apparently  more  .serious  threat  — 
the  lowly,  uiilovely,  unloved  alewife  cou--in 
to  the  herring. 

ML.st  people  think  of  the  aelwife  with 
wrinkled  no.:es.  Many  of  the  little  fish  die 
during  their  spawning  runs,  lying  In  unfrag- 
raiit  profusion  in  rivers,  bavs  and  on  beaches 
Par  more  serious  U  the  alewife's  destructive 
impact  on  valuable  fish  species 

nc-earchers  for  the  federal  bureau  of  com- 
niorcial  fisheries  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  note 
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Lake   Ktchigan   fish   life   than   did   the  lam- 
prey.    The  alewife  populanon  explosion  lit- 
erally IS  mu.=;c!ing  oUicr  fi.sh  out  by  the  sheer 
weipht  of  numbers.     Since   1952,  thcv  esti- 
mate,  the  young  hatch   of  alewlves  h.as  "in- 
CTe:.sed  50  times.     From  1964  to  19G5  alone 
fold  ^'""^^'"   °^  '*'^'  '^   ^^   increased    thrce- 
Of  11  species  of  fi.sh  that  made  up  at  least 
90  ,     of   c.-^tches    a   decade    ago.    researchers 
fri^f  i'^^'J^'^  ^*  '-'''■  ■'^''-'■me  low  in  popuJa- 
t!on.s.     In  addition,  yellow  perch  now  appear 
threatened  by  the  unwanted  intruder  which 
reached    Lake    Michigan    in    the    1950's    and 
now   IS  muscling  into  Uike  Supericr 

Thi..  program  pr.,bably  will  be  far  more 
d.,liru:t  and  complex  than  the  campaign 
again.n  the  lamprey.  A  modest  f«leral  re- 
ssearch  elTort  already  is  trying  to  pinpoint 
the  imp.'ict  of  alcwives  on  other  species  and 
to  seek  remedies.  But  as  Zablocki  urge<^  an 
even  m^re  vigorous  program  l.s  needed  u.  sjive 
our  once  rich  llshery  from  the  aIc^vlfe  ex- 
plosion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


OF    CALO-ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11,  1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  we  are  Increasingly  conscious 
of  inflation,  two  recent  articles  are  of 
especial  Interest  on  this  subject.  One  Is 
entitled  -Why  AU  This  Inflation?"  by 
James  Daniel,  published  In  the  July  1966 
Issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  and  by  the  other 
by  Richard  Wilson,  entitled  "Economic 
Policy  Failing,  Top  OfBciaLs  Admit  "  pub- 
lished In  tlie  Washington  Star  of  Au- 
gTXSt  10. 

These  articles,  which  shed  consider- 
able light  on  the  problem,  follow: 
Why  Aul  This  Inflation? 
(By  James  Daniel) 
In  ^Atlanta,  a  retired   79-veaj-oM  railroad 
conductor  wivs  forced  to  take  a  part-time  lob 
as  a  movie-theater  doorm;in  because  his  small 
pension  no  longer  covered  his  living  expenses. 
In   BtTston.    a   stcno-rrapher   and    her   room- 
mate; were  forced  to  give  up  the  woeklv  open 
house  at  which   they  paid  off  social  obliga- 
tions  and    cultivated    elitlble   men.   because 
their  budget  would   no  longer  pay  for  any- 
thing but  essentials.    In  Pittsburgh,  a  mother 
had  to  serve  her  four  hungrv  children  pan- 
cakes  for   dinner   because   first   pork   chops 
then  hamburger,  and  finallv  frankf^u^rs  be- 
gan to  cos:  more  than  she  could  alford. 

The.so  fxwple.  like  millions  of  other  Amer- 
icans—rich and  p<x)r— have  one  thing  In 
common:  Uiey  are  e.\-i>cnencing  the  worst 
round  of  lnn:>tion  since  the  vears  following 
Uie  Korean  War.  After  six  years  of  relative 
stability,  the  Consumer  Price"  Index,  tae  gov- 
ermuciifs  mc;i.sure  of  the  cost  of  living  rose 
two  percent  last  year;  and  tliis  vcnr  It  has 
been  rising,  in  spurts,  at  a  rate  oj'ne:u-Iv  five 
percent. 

A  five-percent  Inflation  Is  c<juivalent  to  a 
fivo-pcrcent  cut  in  everybody's  gros.s  income. 
Any  inflation  even  approaciung  Uils  rate  is 
a  major  assault  on  living  standards.  It  Is 
al.so  an  Uine^s  with  hiduen,  delaved  s>-mp- 
toms:  on  top  of  the  inuuedi.u*  increase  in 
the  pric«  oi  nocesfiltics  and  Uururies  alike, 
there  is  the  value  eaUn  awav  from  all  such 
fixed  sa\1ngs  a£  Insurance,  bank  accounts, 
government  bonds,  private  pension  rtghte  and 
promised  Social  Socuritv  benefits. 
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Moreover,  such  rapid  Inflation  Is  virtually 
Impossible  to  stay  ahead  of.  A  married  man 
earning  $7600  a  year,  for  example,  would 
need  a  $3S0-a-year  raise  Just  to  keep  even 
with  the  Increased  cost  of  flve-pwrcent  in- 
flation. Yet  that  amount  would  put  him  Into 
a  higher  tasr-braoket  so  that  he'd  have  to  p>ay 
the  federal  government  $72.20  more  per  year 
d  local  taxes  would  take 
f  the  raise,  so  he'd  end  up 
the  eight  ball, 
effects  of  Inflation:  the 
y  to  understand.  Perhaps 
Brtfonnico  can  help.  '  Im- 
can  occur."  it  says,  "only 
escence  or  active  support  of 
t."     The  carrent   inflaiion  is 


in  taxes.  State 
another  bite  out 
still  farther  behl 

These   are  som| 
causes  are  less  e. 
the  Encyclopaed 
portant  Inflati 
with  the  acq 
the  govemmi 


no  different. 

To  imden^tand  why.  we  must  look  at  the 
definitiory'of  inflation.  Tlie  cUisj;ic  one  is 
that  inflation  Is  a  breakdown  in  the  value  of 
a  curnHicy,  an  Increfise  In  the  supply  of 
money  that  exceeds  the  increase,  if  there  is 
oneyln  the  goods  and  services  available  for 
purchase,  resultiqg  in  a  rapid  rise  in  tl^e  gen- 
eral level  of  prices.  In  modem  Industrial 
societies,  this  breakdown  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  takes  place  gradually  as  a  result 
of  the  government's  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies— the  balance  It  maintains  between 
spending  and  taxing  and  the  uiteractlon  be- 
tween the  government  debt  and  the  banking 
8>"stem. 

Inflation  begins  when  the  government  runs 
a  deficit  In  the  national  budget  and  covers 
this  by  creating  "new"  dollars — either  paper 
bills  or  bank  credit.  Through  a  chain-reac- 
tion or  "multiplier"  process,  these  new  dol- 
lars become  part  of  the  banking  system's  re- 
serves, supporting  a  much  larger  volume  of 
loans  to  business,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  consumers.  Only  a  part  of  all 
this  new  money  brings  forth  additional  pro- 
duction In  the  form  of  goods  and  services. 
As  Inflation  continues  and  accelerates,  more 
and  more  of  the  new  money  simply  bids  up 
prices. 

Now,  to  look  at  our  current  Inflation.  The 
money  supply  in  the  United  States  today 
stands  at  a  record  high  of  $.318  billion,  nine 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  47  per- 
cent higher  than  at  the  end  of  1960.  This 
astonishing  Increase  has  been  caused  pri- 
marily by  the  fact  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  consistently  spending  more 
than  it  has  been  taking  in.  The  last  fiscal 
year  In  which  there  was  a  surplxis  in  the 
administrative  budget  wae  1960.  The  deflclt 
last  year  was  $3.4  bllUon.  This  year  It  Is 
expected  to  rise  to  $6.4  bllhon.  Next  year, 
although  the  administration  claims  that  It 
can  hold  the  red  Ink  to  a  total  of  $1.8  billion, 
objective  observers  expect  the  actual  figure 
to  be  between  $5  billion  and  $10  bllUon. 

These  deficits  are  not  the  result  of  mis- 
Judgments  or  unexpected  financial  reverses. 
They  are  planned  and  encouraged.  To  un- 
derstand ^hy,  we  must  understand  the  revo- 
lution In  economic  thinking  that  has  taken 
place  In  Washington. 

The  traditional  view  'f  the  federal  budget 
Is  that  It  U  like  that  of  a  family:  expenditures 
should  match  Income.  This  view  prevailed 
until  World  War  n.  T.en  economists  began 
to  look  upon  the  budget  as  a  tool  which  could 
be  used  to  preserve  ecc  --.omlc  health.  If  the 
country  was  In  recession,  they  reasoned,  the 
federal  government  could  help  pull  It  out  by 
spending  more  than  It  took  In.  thus  stimu- 
lating the  economy  by  creating  a  greater  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services:  budget  deficits 
could  be  made  up  when  business  boomed. 

But  how  far  could  you  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy without  creating  Inflation?  Studies 
showed  that  a  92-percent  plant  utilization 
and  a  four-percent  unemployment  rate  were 
as  close  to  total  use  of  resources  and  man- 
power as  the  nation  c»uld  prudently  aim  at 
and  sua  maintain  "reasonably  stable'" 
prices — an  annual  planned  Inflation  of  about 
If^  percent.     The  1!^ -percent  Inflation  was 


con.-iidered  a  tolerable  price  to  pay  for  keep- 
ing the  nation  at  work. 

This  was  the  budgetary  theory  on  which 
our  government  operated  until  the  early 
1960's.  Then  there  appeared  what  Yale 
economl.?t  Nell  Chamberlain  has  called  "a 
revolution  in  economic  thought  .  .  ,  un  up- 
heaval In  applied  economic  theory'  that  Is 
one  of  the  most  significant  social  develop- 
ments In  modern  times  " 

A  group  of  economists  began  to  feel  that 
the  budget  should  deliberately  be  kept  out 
of  bal.^nce  until  the  economy  was  operating 
at  full  capacity.  And  they  argued  that  you 
could  measure  full  capacity  very  simply:  vir- 
tually no  unemployment. 

To  help  achieve  this  degree  of  full  em- 
ployment, the  administration  last  year  got 
Congress  to  reduce  personal  and  corporate 
income  taxes.  The  tax  cut — at  a  time  when 
the  natlon.al  budget  was  In  deficit — had  the 
promised  effect  of  stimulating  economic 
activity.  But  with  this  result;  tax  collec- 
tions began  to  rise  so  fast  as  to  arouse  admin- 
istration fears  that  the  budget  would  come 
into  balance!  This  would  cut  off  the  stimu- 
lation before  the  new  economLsts'  theory  of 
the  nation's  full  economic  potential  was 
realized.  Thereupon  the  White  House  began 
adding  new  spending  programs  to  keep  the 
budget  unbalanced. 

Between  the  first  and  final  quarters  of 
1965.  federal  spending  rose  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $9.1  billion.  This  pist  winter  the  United 
States  passed  the  previous  full-employment 
goal,  and  with  the  federal  government 
spending — not  only  because  of  the  'Great 
Society"  programs  but  also  because  of  Viet- 
nam—billions more  than  It  was  taknis  In, 
the  economy  began  seriously  to  overheat. 
.^.11  of  a  sudden  the  "tolerable"  and  "accept- 
able'" To-percent  annual  inflation  began  to 
look  like  four  or  five  percent. 

In.stead  of  applying  spending  brakes,  the 
.Administration  decided  to  "let  'er  rip"  to  see 
how  much  closer  to  total  employment  the 
economy  could  climb  This  do.splte  the  fact 
that  in  a  free  economy  "totiil"  employment 
Ls  a  mv-th  and  that  the  pursuit  of  It  is  wildly 
inflationary,  hurting  far  more  people  than  it 
pretends  to  help. 

Thus  we  have  come  to  the  rapid  inflation 
that  we're  suffering  today. 

What  to  do?  It  Is  obvious  that.  In  this 
serious  situation,  advice  to  housewives  to 
compare  prices  and  buy  as  ch(-ftplv  as  they 
can  borders  on  the  absurd.  The  "only  way 
to  sUip  thi.s  inflation  Is  t-o  reverse  the  ad- 
m:n!sT:Ulon's  present  policy  and  build  a 
surplus  In  the  federal  budget.  Most  D<'ono- 
mist.<;  think  that,  since  any  chanee  in  federal 
spending  is  multiplied  several  times  .-w  ita 
effects  .-ire  felt  In  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy,  a  budget  surplus  of  two  or  three 
billion  dollars  would  halt  the  price  rise. 

There  are  two  ways  to  achieve  such  a  sur- 
plus. Tlie  surest  method  Is  to  cut  federal 
spending. 

Another  way  Is  to  raise  tijxes— and  many 
econom.i.'^ts  .ire  clamoring  for  an  Increase  in 
personal  and  corporate  Income  taxes.  But 
giving  the  federal  government  a  l.irger  share 
of  the  public's  income  to  spend,  -without  a 
fundamental  change  in  policy,  would  simply 
encourage  It  to  devise  more'  spendme  pro- 
gr.ims.  This  would  add  to.  not  diminish, 
the  Inflation.-'ry  pre.=^ures  on  the  economy. 

A  third  course  would  be  to  ride  out  this 
surcre  of  inflation  but  Insist  that  no  addi- 
tional federal  spendlnir  proRrams  be  en.-icted 
until  the  federal  budget  is  actually  in  sur- 
plus 

Wh.^t  can  the  individual  do? 
In  the  future,  you  can  be  more  careful  of 
whom  you  elect,  more  skeptical  of  promises 
to  achieve  'f.i.ster  growth  with  stable  prices. - 
If  you  w;\nt  to  show  your  concern  now, 
you  might  calculate  how  much  of  a  loss  you 
are  sustaining  with  inflation  proceeding  at 
the  current  rate.  Deduct  five  percent  of 
your  take-home  p.iy.  Thie  resulllng  figure 
Indicates  one  loss.     For  another,  deduct  Ave 


percent,  compounded  over  your  remaining 
life  expectancy,  of  the  value  of  your  in- 
surance policies.  If  you  have  .sa\  ings  earn- 
ing, say,  4U  percent,  ligure  that  Inflation  is 
wiping  out  the  entire  interest  payment  to 
you — but  count  on  ha'.mg  to  pay  income 
taxes  on  the  interest  payment.  If  you  have 
a  company  pen.sion  plan,  take  the  amount 
of  rctircmcat  income  you  expect  to  receive 
at  65  and  figure  out  what  five  percent  per 
year  over  the  remainder  of  your  working  life 
will  do  to  reduce  the  purcha-smg  power  of 
that  pension.  Do  the  srune  for  your  ex- 
pected Social  Security  l>cncfits.  Aij.^.inst 
this,  offset  any  addltlou.vl  income  that  you 
expect  to  receive  as  a  result  of  the  in'lution. 
At  this  point  you  have  the  approximate 
cost  to  you  of  the  administration's  present 
economic  policy.  Put  your  notes,  your 
name  and  address,  plu.s  a  copy  of  this  arti- 
cle— or  Just  this  article  alone — In  an  en- 
velop, and  mail  It  to  The  White  House.  ICOO 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  N.W.,  Wrushington. 
DC.  2000G.  A  mailbag  full  of  such  com- 
muniques might  make  per.suasive  reading  for 
tlie  policy-makers  there. 

Economic  Policy  P.mlinc,  Top  Offici.\ls 

Admit 

(By   Ricliaxd    Wilson) 

By  .tdniission  of  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  the  President's  eco- 
nomic policy  has  failed  In  Its  major  objec- 
tives. 

It  cannot  maintain  stable  grou-th  within 
the  accepted  guidelines  on  wages  and  prices. 

It  cannot  maintain  stable  labor-manage- 
ment relationships  without  crippling  strikes. 

It  cannot,  and  has  not,  stopped  Inflation 
and  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Johnsons  economic  policy  Is  due  for  a 
complete  overhaul  as  it  affects  ta.xatlon, 
strikee,  prices,  wages.  Interest  rates — all 
these  vital  m.atlers  which  so  greatly  concern 
the   Individual   in  his  daily  life. 

The  breakthrough  on  prices  by  the  steel 
manufacturers  and  on  w.ages  by  the  airline 
mechanics  servee  only  to  foctis  attention  on 
the  bigger  problem.  That  problem  is  how 
to  maintain  over-all  economic  stability  and 
the  major  factor  Is  the  cost  of  labor. 

How  Johnson  will  work  out  of  the  failure 
of  the  guideline  policy  Is  hard  to  see  imlesa 
he  la  finally  driven  to  sUitutory  wage  and 
price  control.  But  he  does  not  want  that 
and  Congress  probably  would  not  adopt  it 
anyway. 

His  advisers  now  are  talking  about  .some 
kind  of  a  flexible  system  for  Judging  wage 
increases  keyed  to  each  industry  on  the  basis 
of  its  Increased  productivity  but  this  holds 
little  more  promise  than  the  system  that 
failed. 

If  the  President  Is  to  face  the  problem 
squarely  he  wlU  have  to  think  of  it  largely 
In  terms  of  the  cost  of  labor,  which  Is  the 
major  f.actor  in  determining  prices  and 
profits.  When  he  thinks  in  those  terms  he 
will  have  to  ask  himself  If  labor  exercises  too 
much  economic  and  political  power. 

If  It  docs,  and  the  evidence  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  that  conclusion,  then  the  President 
will  have  to  conclude  that  he  must  seek  a 
general  revision  of  the  labor  laws.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  revision  can  only  be  to  give 
greater  weight  to  the  public  Interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  stable  relationslilps  between 
management  and  labor  to  prevent  collective 
bargaining  from  meaning  collective  p.vaiyza- 
tion. 

If  the  problem  is  to  be  met.  the  President 
will  have  to  go  far  beyond  his  promise  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  in  January  1966. 
Speaking  then  against  the  background  of 
the  New  York  subway  strike,  the  President 
said  he  would  seek  legislation  to  deal  with 
strikes  that  threaten  Irreparable  harm  to  the 
national  interest. 

Such  legLslation,  if  It  ever  were  proposed. 
would  meet  only  part  of  the  problem.  By 
[lis  the  l.irger  problem  Is  to  make  the  collec- 
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tlve  b;irgaining  system  work  In  the  public 
Interest  without  there  having  to  be  a  national 
crisis  threatening  commerce. 

This  me:uis.  putting  it  bluntly  and  too 
simply,  restraints  on  the  right  to  strike  as 
It  Is  now  understood  by  labor.  The  right  to 
strike  is  no  divine  right  and  Is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  US.  Constitution.  What  Is 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Cor.gi-ess  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  for  the  common  welfare. 

Even  so.  tlie  so-called  right  to  strike  cpji 
be  protected  and  the  processes  of  collective 
bargaining  can  be  honored  while  the  public 
interest  is  also  preserved.  Tills  would  re- 
quire new  legislation.  Uibor's  protection 
from  the  antitrust  laws  needs  to  be  re- 
considered. Greater  use  of  fact-finding 
and  mediation  boards,  the  power  of  injunc- 
tion, and  perhaps  final  reliance  on  compul- 
sory arbitration  of  those  industrywide  strikes 
clearly  against  the  public  Interest  will  have 
to  be  con.sldered. 

Ahead  lie  tlueatened  strikes  in  the  elec- 
trical equipment  and  telepone  Industries 
Another  auto  Industry  strike  could  come  In 
1967.  -Hie  worst  spector  of  all  Is  a  possible 
trucking  industry  strike.  Firemen,  nurses 
tciichci.s  are  striking. 

After  many  years  of  Ialx>r  turmoil,  surely 
this  country  has  arrived  at  the  point  where 
It  can  be  recognized  that  the  public  has  a 
vital  interest  which  Is  not  being  protected  by 
the  mediation  system  and  a  limited  coollng- 
off  period  provided  In  existing  law. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  Congress 
would  in  an  election  year  move  from  the 
emergency  airline  strike  legislation  now  un- 
der consideration  to  a  broader  revision  of 
the  collective  bargaining  process.  But  next 
year  the  problem  Is  likely  to  be  more  acute 
than  this  year.  Johnson  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  retrieve  the  1966  failure  of  his 
economic  policy  by  proposing  legislation  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  d;\ma.glng  effect 
of  strikes. 


Ambassador  Reischauer  Leaves  Post  With 
Regret  of  Japanese  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN'  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  August  11,  1966 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
qualities  which  make  an  Individual  a 
good  ambassador  are  generally  Indefin- 
able. However  difficult  It  may  be  to  de- 
scribe such  qualities  with  any  degree  of 
assurance,  our  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Japan.  Edwin  O.  ReLschauer,  has  cer- 
tainly di.splaycd  these  qualities  for  5  suc- 
cessful years.  It  appears  that  the  termi- 
nation of  an  American  ambassadorship 
to  Japan  never  has  been  received  with 
such  disappointment  by  the  Japanese 
people  as  the  news  of  Ambassador 
Reischauer's  resignation. 

Coming  to  Japan  In  the  wake  of  the 
crisis  over  the  revision  of  the  Japan- 
United  States  security  treaty  and  the 
cancellation  of  President  Eisenhower's 
Visit  to  Japan.  Reischauer  is  credited 
with  having  restored  the  "broken 
alalog  that  existed  between  the  two 
nations.  He  has  weathered  the  strained 
relationships  growing  out  of  U  S  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam,  the  problems  re- 


laUng  to  fishing  rights,  and  the  Irrita- 
tion of  continued  U.S.  occupation  of 
Okinawa.  Even  his  critics  concede  that 
Professor  Reischauer  of  Harvard  has 
been  the  most  effective  U£.  Ambassador 
to  Japan. 

We  Americans  are  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  services  of  a  man  of  Ambassador 
Reischaeur's  depth  and  greatness  even 
for  a  brief  spell. 

News  of  Japanese  reaction  to  the  end 
of  Reischauer's  ambassadorship  was  re- 
layed from  Tokyo  by  Los  Aneeles  Times 
Service    Reporter    Arthur    j.    Dommcn 
The  article,  wliich  was  printed  in  the 
August   I,    1966.   ls.sue  of  the   Honolulu 
Advertiser.  Is  hereby  submitted  for  In- 
clusion  In   the   Congressional   Record: 
Rei.';chauer;  E.asing  the  Strains 
(By  Arthur  J.  Dommen) 
Tokyo.— The  Japanese  received  with  con- 
siderable dis.ippointment  the  news  that    the 
flve-ycar-o:d    "Rci.'chauer   era"    in    relations 
between  J.ipi.n  and  the  United  States  was  to 
como  to  an  end. 

They  had  hoped  U.S.  Ambassador  Edwin  O 
Rei.schaucr  would  put  oil  his  return  to  Har- 
vard for  at  Ica,st  another  year. 

Reischauer.  whoso  wo"rds.  style  and  even 
r.aniiiy  life  have  become  topics  for  innumer- 
able articles  In  the  Jap.'uiese  press  and  com- 
mentarica  on  J;'.i>ane.se  television  has  been 
admired  by  many  and  criticized  bv  some 
But  even  his  opponents  here  concede  that 
ho  has  been  the  most  effective  amb.u-v-ador 
Washington  ever  had  in  Tokyo. 

bincc  he  arrived  In  April,  1961.  Reischauer 
ha.s  done  more  than  anyone  el.sc  to  rest^^re 
what  he  called  the  "broken  dialogue"  be- 
tween tue  two  government*  and  their  people 
In  the  wake  of  the  1960  crisis  over  revision 
Of  Uie  Japan-U.S.  security  treatv  and  Pres'- 
dent  Eisenhower's  canceled  visit".  Reischauer 
set  about  one  of  the  most  deUcatc  fence- 
buUding  jobs  in  diplomatic  history. 

He  gained  the  confidence  of  Prime  .Mnrs- 
ter  Nobusuke  Kishi's  successors,  reestablishes^ 
contact  with  the  non -Communis-  left  and 
set  the  example  for  a  frank  exchange  of 
viewpomts  by  traveling  up  and  down  the 
country  talking  and  Ustenlng. 

One  of  his  main  themes  was  that  Japanese 
tended  to  look  at  the  United  States  wiUi  the 
awe  normally  reserved  for  some  terrible 
giant.  Tills  was  a  mistaken  attitude  he  said 
and  Japahcse  should  look  at  their  ally  ob 
another  country. 

When  American  Involvement  in  the  Viet 
Nam  conflict  began  to  place  renewed  strains 
on  relations  between  the  two  countries,  Reis- 
chauer argued  that  the  Japanese  wish  to  see 
peace  restored  should  apply  to  decisions  being 
made  In  Hanoi  as  well  as  to  those  made  in 
Saigon  and  Washington. 

Most  recently  he  has  been  telling  the  Japa- 
nese that  what  is  Important  in  Viet  N.am  is 
the  Interest  their  own  country  has  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Independence  of  South 
Viet  Nam.  and  not  the  focal  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  support  the  United 
States. 

Bclrchauer  moved  to  ease  other  strains  on 
U.S.-  apanese  relations,  partlcularlv  those 
caused  by  the  continued  American  mllltarv 
occupation  of  Okinawa  and  by  economic 
problems  such  as  aviation  and  flshhig  rights 

While  the  good  work  he  has  done  Is  only 
a  fraction  of  what  stUl  needs  to  be  done  to 
make  the  Japan-U.S.  relationship  a  genuine 
partnership,  the  Japanese  have  had  the  feel- 
ing that  their  relations  with  the  United 
States  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

The  fear  of  seeing  this  trend  halted  or 
even  reversed,  accounts  for  the  disappoint- 
ment felt  by  many  Japanese  at  news  of 
Reischauer's  resignation. 
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Wai  the  Real  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
Please  Stand  Up? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2.  1966 
Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  27.  1966.  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Sidney  L.  DcLovc  the 
president  of  the  Cook  Countv  Federal 
Savmgs  and  Loan  Association  and 
founder  of  Chicago's  Independence  HaM 
appeared  in  the  Herald.  This  eminent 
banker  and  philanthropist  has  iiijected 
some  very  thou.cht  provokin-  ideas  here 
that  should  a,<^.':.st  in  the  refutation  of 
the  collective  efforts  of  this  Hou.'^c  in  its 
recent  accomplishments. 
The  article  follows: 

In  one  city  alter  another  throughout  the 
United  Siates-ln  St.  Louis.  Rochester. 
Brooklyn.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Cleveland 
Detroit,  etc..  the  white  man  has  become  the 
victim  and  uirget  of  vicious,  planned  and 
organized  Negro  brutality  and  attack.  The 
current  arrogant  demands  and  threat^s  ol 
civil  rights  leaders  clearly  cannotes  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  "Whltev."  Their  on 
repeated  battle  cries  of  "Kill  kill  Whltey'  — 
"Burn  Baby  Burn  " — and  "Black  Power" 
fpells  their  fiendish  fanatacism.  Defiance 
of  law.  civil  Insurrections,  coercive  inarches, 
sit-ins.  lie-ins,  etc.  have  now  been  replaced 
with  looting,  arson,  burning,  violence  and 
murder  against   large  white  communities 

What  is  happening?  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans—white and  Negro  alike— bewildered 
shocked,  angered  and  frightened  at  this 
latest  turn  of  events  are  asking  this  ques- 
tion. ■What  has  happened  to  the  promiFcs  of 
these  sclf-annointcd  statefmen.  humani- 
tarians and  moral  champions  who  feverishly 
campaigned  and  marched  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill?  What  truth  was  there  to  their 
warnings  that  this  bill  must  be  pa.<;sed  In 
toto  In  order  to  avoid  bloodshed  and  de- 
struction and  to  s'lve  our  nation  from 
shameful  oblivion? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  emotional- 
ism created  by  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  a  few  months  before  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  hastv  presenta- 
tion of  this  bill  for  debate  in  "early  1964. 
With  the  nation  suffering  it.s  worst  emo- 
tional shock  of  the  century— and.  further 
aggravated  by  the  self-inflicted  national 
shame  and  guilt  mania— it  may  be  under- 
standable, perhaps,  how  the  American  people 
could  accept  such  a  hypocritical  bill  based 
upon  the  sham.  Irrational  premise  that  a 
Federal  Law  prohibiting  prejudice,  racial  dis- 
crimination by  forced  integration  and  physi- 
cal compulsion  would  erase  racial  and  social 
friction  and  problems,  and  bring  about 
harmony  and  brotherhood  among  our 
citizenry. 

What  has  happened  since  the  passage  of 
this  act?  Increased  tensions,  hate,  fear  and 
distrust  between  white  and  negro  Americans. 
More  civil  rights  bills!  One  In  1965.  one  pro- 
posed in  1966  and  surely  one  In  1967.  1968, 
and  perhaps  one  annually  ad  Infinitum 
More  and  more  federal  laws  for  guaranteed 
Income,  rent,  education,  happiness  more  lei- 
sure, lees  work,  full  life,  etc.  What  parasitic 
treachery  lurks  In  this  popular  creed  of  the 
great  society? 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  the  most 
dastardly  and  fraudulent  of  all  recent  ma- 
nuevers  by  the  power  structxire  of  the  US, 
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to  perpetuate  themselves  In  offlce.  It 
"supra-legaUzos"  the  piirchase  of  mUllons  of 
mercenary  votes  with  tax  payer's  money,  and 
it  alms  to  ultimately  devlst  the  Lndlvlduai  of 
his  heritage  of  sovereign  citizenship.  Under 
the  false  mask  of  achieving  "denied  rights" 
for  one  minority  of  citizens  we  are  attempt- 
ing the  un-ruiti-iral  equalization  of  all  citi- 
zens and  doom  Individuality. 

This  Act  win  rob  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  of  their  God-given  rights  to  proi>- 
erty,  individual  liberty,  freedom  of  ciioice 
and  enterprise.  It  may  be  weU-lntentione<l, 
but  the  road  to  "hell"  i.s  full  of  good  Inten- 
tions also.  It  Is  anal.igous  to  the  patient 
swallowing  pills  to  alleviate  p.Lstric  p:^ms 
when  he  knows  these  piILs  will  do  Irrepanible 
damage  to  his  heart.  A  civil  ngh's  move- 
ment In  education  Is  rieht  In  principle,  desir- 
able and  practical;  however,  this  Act  Ij  the 
wrong  vehicle,  Impractical  and  undc-slrable. 

Our  national  survival  as  a  free  so.:ie!.y  de- 
pends primarily  on  each  generati  *ns  c!  tlicii- 
tlon  to  control  the  present  and  endow  the 
future  with  the  blessings  of  oiar  her;t;!ge. 
We  have  only  two  choices -hl.story  or  opin- 
ion. The  former  begets  knowledge  er.ablina: 
eeach  generation  t-o  understand  and  profic 
from  the  past  and  begin  where  the  pretc^iing 
generation  stopped.  This  is  mans  true 
teacher.  The  latter  Ls  man's  false  prophet. 
It  can  only  beget  Ignorance  bigotry,  hate  and 
savagery.  As  the  late  Bernard  Baruch  once 
said,  every  one  has  a  rieht  to  his  opinion, 
but  no  one  has  the  right  to  defy  history 
with  his  vain  opinion  for  your  neighbor. 
Thoae  who  defy  the  lessons  of  history  are 
condemned  by  its  repitition. 

THE     PHILOSOPUT     OF     THE     CIVIL     RIGHTS     .\C  T 
DEFIES     HISTORT 

It  was  conceived  and  nurtured  in  .:n  era 
of  opinion,  and  it  was  presented  by  planned 
methods  for  gullible,  mass  acceptance  which 
were  obscured  by  timely  emotional  upiieaval 
It  introduced  a  political  philosophy  alien  to 
our  American  concept  of  individual  freedom, 
and  diametrically  opposed  to  our  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  self-rule.  Ii  retun:i£  to 
the  reactionary,  oft-tried,  miserable  failures 
of  the  Welfare  State.  It  proposes  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  become  paternalistic 
and  assume  control  of  the  welfare  of  each 
citizen,  and  thereby  provide  him  with  syn- 
thetic, economic  security  from  cradle"  to 
grave.  It  slmulUineously  breeds  parasites 
and  gives  respectability  and  status  to  their 
existence  as  we  are  already  experiencing 
today. 

It  is  based  upon  optraoiis  and  assumptions 
repudiated  consistently  by  5000  ye.u-s  of 
man's  recorded  experience  and  history, 
namely: 

A.  That  you  can  not  legislate  morals. 
honesty,  character,  love  or  lrothc:ho<jd  reli- 
gion or  racial  harmony 

B.  That  you  can  not  by  legal  or  physical 
compulsion  change  the  n.t-.ure  of  man.  erase 
prejudice,  bigotry,  racial  discrimination. 
bate  or  ignorance. 

C.  That  you  can  no:  substitute  the  law 
for  incentive,  responsibility,  Inuia-^ive. 
honor,  duty,  achievement  or  the  creative 
acivity  of  the  individual. 

Much  of  the  cause  of  the  Civil  Plights  Act 
that  plagues  us  is  the  fruit  of  our  own 
deceit.  You  can  not  build  a  "great  society" 
upon  deceit.  Deceit  never  produces  honesty 
or  greatness.  Force  aimed  at  tr.msrarming 
society  does  In  fact  destroy  it.  It  intro- 
duces violence  and  arrogance  into  the  deli- 
cate framework  of  human  relations.  It  pro- 
vides resentment  and  resistance,  and  at 
best — fraudulent  compliance,  the  black  mar- 
ket. Man  can  not  be  made  to  commune 
and  love  one  another;  they  can  only  be 
forced  to  go  through  the  motions.  Society 
flees  compulsion,  and  moves  into  political, 
social  and  economic  bankruptcy.  Examples 
of  this  are  prevalent  throughout  history. 
Prohibition  was  one  of  our  latest  e.xperl- 
mental  flascos. 


The  primary  responsibility  for  this  farci- 
cal dlsreg;ij-d  of  history's  eloquent  and  tragic 
lesoon  lies  with  the  voter.  By  ignorance, 
complacency  and  apathy  this  act  was  p>er- 
mltted  to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Honest  reflection  would  have  alterted  Amer- 
icans to  the  treasonable  consequences  of  tWs 
measure.  Education  is  the  only  vehicle  to 
civU  rights,  political  expediency  to  civil 
wrongs.  We  have  Ignored  that  great  na- 
tions have  preferred  to  evade  and  perish 
rather  than  master  this  single  lesson.  In 
their  indifference  and  In  their  valor  of 
Ignorance  they  have  departed  with  their 
monunients,  constitutions,  their  vanities  and 
their  gods. 

Must  the  Civil  Rights  Act  stand  in  toto? 
To  believe  so  is  to  believe  that  our  Republic 
has  l<ist  her  way  and  Is  without  the  guiding 
light  of  her  noblest  traditions.  What  has 
been  done  here  can  be  undone.  The  Pro- 
hibition Act  is  a  glorious  precedent.  A  deci- 
sion unworthy  of  America  must  be  corrected. 
I  urge  the  reader  to  examine  and  read  the 
55  pages  of  this  Act  and  draw  his  o-.vn  con-. 
elusion 


Until   an   Answer    Is   Produced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

riy    CMIF   >P.N1,\ 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  11.  1966 

Mr  LIPSCO^rB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
BeruLii  Record.  Ber.crn  County,  N.J..  ha^ 
spoken  out  editorially  on  certain  ques- 
tions posed  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Representative 
CffARLES  GooDELi,,  durtng  recent  hear- 
in;:s  on  election  reform  legislation. 

His  inquiries  were  with  regard  to  the 
fact  that  officials  of  Anhou.scr-Busch 
Brewin'-'  Co.  had  bought  membership  in 
the  President's  Club,  that  an  antitrust 
suit  against  Anheuser-Bu.sch  was  re- 
cently dropped,  and  that  a  ride  to  the 
All -Star  baseball  game  in  St.  Louis  was 
provid.d  to  Vice  President  IIumphrey 
and  other  Federal  ofTicials  in  an  An- 
heuser-Busch airplane. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Record  this  is  an 
appropriate  line  of  questioning  that 
should  be  brought  up  ao-ain  and  again. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
.submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
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Until  an  Answee  Is  Produced 

I*,  was  tactless  of  Representative  Charles  E. 
OooDELL  'R.  NT.)  to  drag  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  modes  of  travel  into  a  congres- 
sional com.mlttee  hearing  on  election  law 
reform.  It  was  the  kind  of  tactless  question 
that  should  be  asked  again  and  agiun — per- 
haps at  a  Presidential  news  conference  by 
some  retirement-age  reix)rter  who  doesn't 
much  care  whether  he's  ever  In-.ited  to  an- 
other conference. 

Tlie  question  before  the  committee  Is 
whether  there's  some  occult  connection  be- 
tween Anheiiser-Busch  Brewing  Company  of- 
fiCKils'  t;Uclng  out  SlO.OOO  worth  of  mem'tjer- 
Khips  in  Uie  exclusive  President's  Ciub  and 
the  Government's  abandoning  an  antitrust 
case  involving  the  brewery.  A  spcjkesman 
for  the  Bu.sch  family  had  told  Mr.  Goodell 
the  f:uni:y  has  consistently  contributed  to 
the  Democratic  P"arty.  hence,  of  course,  the 
sudden  yeitrning  to  get  mto  the  President's 
Club  wr.uld  be  nothing  extraordinary  or  co- 


incidental. Mr.  GoODELL  can't  find  In  the 
House  clerk's  records  any  indication  that 
the  Busches  contributed  significantly  to  the 
Democratic  Cfimpalgns  of  1960  or  1964.  whicii 
woiUd  be  neces.-^ary  to  a  record  of  con.«istency. 
But  then  he  brought  up  Mr.  Hu.MPtrp.EY  s 
free  airplane  ride  to  the  All-.-^tar  baiseball 
game  In  St.  Louis  July  12.  The  free  ride  w;xs 
In  an  Anheuser-Bu.-=ch  pl.ine,  and  all  Mr, 
GOODELX  want-cd  to  know  w.as  wluther  Hu- 
bert's accepting  the  ride  violated  the  Presi- 
dent's order  forbidding  people  in  tiie  execu- 
tive branch  X-o  take  gifts.  The  quesiiun  was 
tiurtless  at  the  time.  But  It's  a  good  ques- 
tion, and  there'll  be  time  to  ask  ii  again. 


Vote  "Yes"  for  Cotton's  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARK.ANSAS 
I.V  THE  HOU-SE  OF  REPRESEN  r.\TIVES 

Thursday,  August  11.  1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  respected 
voices  in  agriculture  for  years  has  been 
the  Progressive  Farmer.  Mr.  Eugene 
Butler  and  Dr.  Alexander  Nunn  are  re- 
garded throughout  the  Midsouth  as 
highly  qualified  and  competent  report- 
ers on  agriculture  with  a  special  insight 
into  cotton.  Mr.  Butler,  as  editor  in 
chief,  and  Dr.  Nunn.  as  executive  editor, 
have  elevated  the  magazine  to  leadership 
in  agricultural  journalism. 

For  this  reason,  the  lead  editorial  in 
tlie  August  issue  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer  is  of  special  interest  to  cotton 
farmers  and  to  tho.se  who  would  main- 
tain the  cotton  industry'  as  an  integral 
part  of  this  Nation's  economy. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the  Record 
this  editorial  entitled  "Vote  'Yes'  for 
Cotton's  Future." 

Vote  '■Ye:s"  for  Cotton's  Ftti-re 
Passage  of  the  cotton  research  and  pron-.o- 
tion  bill  and  its  signing  by  the  President  can 
prove  to  be  a  highly  imix)rt,int  move  In  sav- 
ing our  cotton  Industry.  Essentially,  as  we 
have  been  rei>orting  since  our  June  Issue, 
the  legislation  will  permit  cottongrowers  to 
voluntarily  invest  $1  per  bale  to  promote 
wider  use  of  cotton  and  to  support  research 
that  will  bring  new  uses  for  cotton.  Any 
grower  who  Isn't  v.-iUing  to  contribute  this 
much  to  boost  his  own  busine.'-s  can  get  his 
money  back  by  fifing  for  a  refund. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  the  date  soon  for  the 
rcferencium  to  implement  the  legislation. 
To  get  the  program  underway  two-thirds  of 
all  producers  who  vote  must  vote  "yes":  or 
at  leMt  a  simple  majority  of  all  producers 
voting  and  who  represent  at  least  two- thirds 
of  the  production  of  those  voting  must  say 
■  yes." 

Every  cottongrower  interested  in  his  own 
future  and  the  economic  progress  of  liis  area 
ought  to  get  behind  the  program.  Every 
agribu?inc.5.?n-an  who  deals  with  cotton  pro- 
ducers otight  to  be  equally  interested.  A 
strong,  vigorous,  and  growing  cotton  industry 
.timply  isn't  possible  with  anniial  co:i.i;ump- 
tlon  of  13  or  14  million  bales.  We  need  steady 
markets — in  this  country  and  abroad — for 
at  le:i5t  13  to  18  million  bales  annually.  We 
CT.!!  reach  such  m.arket  levels  only  if  we  push 
for  them.  There's  qo  longer  ai-.y  guarantee 
t'nat  we  can  sell  cotton  Jttst  because  we  pro- 
duce good  cotton  in  abundance.  We've  got 
t-o  promote  it.    The  Research  .-o-.d  Promotion 
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Act  -will  greatly  aid  us  In  doing  this  In  our 
American  market.  That's  why  we  urge  all 
our  cotton  folles  to  work  for  a  strong  "yes- 
vote  in  the  referendum.  With  this  new  tool 
to  help  us  in  American  markets,  we  can  then 
redouble  our  efforts  to  regain  a  fair  share  of 
foreign  markets. 
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The  1 00th  Anniversary  of  the  Illinois  Crop 
Reporting  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11,  1966 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  100th  anniversaiy  of  the 
Illinois  Crop  Reporting  Sei-\ice,  the  State 
system  of  cooperative  crop  forecasting. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hallam 
farm  editor,  which  appeared  in  the  Rock 
Island  Argus  gives  a  fine  summary  of  the 
work  the  volunteer  reporters  in  the  crop 
reporting  sei-vice  are  doing. 

Men  like  Paul  H.  Russell,  who  has 
served  as  a  volimteer  reporter  for  the 
last  40  years,  fill  out  charts  and  make 
crop  estimates  for  use  by  the  State  aiid 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
They  are  known,  Mr.  Hallam  rejXDrts,  as 
the  "intelligence  service  of  agriculture  " 

Volunteer  crop  reporters  are  perform- 
ing an  Important  service  to  their  fellow 
faiTuers  and  to  the  entire  population  of 
this  countiT.  I  share,  with  my  fellow 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  Mr.  Hallam's  informative  article 
about  the  work  of  the  Illinois  volunteer 
crop  reporters: 

RfTTinED    HENDrP,SO%'    F.ARr.TER    SENDS    IN    CROP 

E.stim.me    for   40th    Ye.\r 
(By  Charles    E.    Hallam) 

For  40  years  Paul  H.  Russell,  a  retired 
farmer  in  the  Bald  Blmi  community  of  Hen- 
derson County,  has  been  faithfully  filling  out 
charts  and  making  e<lucated  gi.;es.'=es  as  to 
^n  ''low"*''  °^  """"'-'^  P-''"  ''"''  various  crops 

A.S  It  docs  on  more  than  5.000  volunteer 
crop  'roport-cre."  the  str>t«  and  United  States 
Dep.irtnient  of  Agriculture  depend  on  what 
he  m.arks  down  on  various  blanks  of  the  crop 
estlm.'itc  forms  m  predicting  wJiat  Uie  har- 
vest will  be.  o  c  liar 

B.asmg  their  ciilculations  on  these  esti- 
mates, economi.ste  prciiict  how  much  corn 
Will  be  prcKiuced  and  guess  on  the  probable 
price  that  grains  will  command  during  the 
year.  ° 

A.S  is  true  in  any  poll  or  survev.  the  actual 
number  of  farmers  who  serve  'as  ex-offlclo 
crop  reporters  Is  small  compared  with  the 
estimated  132,000  farms  in  the  stat*.  but  the 
estimates  given  by  the  volunteers  usually 
proves  to  be  fairly  acciu^tc 

Russell  Is  one  of  only  33  reporters  in  the 
state  honored  recently  lor  having  completed 
40  years  of  service. 

t>,r^/n°"'^'  "*^^''  ^'^t«rn  Illinois  resident  In 
the  40-year  group  is  Merrin  Weston  of  near 
Kewanee.  ^^ 

■■As  soon  aa  a  que-tloim.aire  arrives.  I  fill  It 
out  Just  a.s  well  as  I  know  how  and  hope  that 
mem./""'''''     "  "'''^  ^^^^■"  ^^'^sell   com- 

He  bases  his  guesses  on  his  own  land,  wiilch 
iT,  ^''""■y '■eP^'Psentatlve  of  surrounding  farms 
TOuntf  Henderson  and  southern  Mercer 


Russell  admits  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
reporters  can  only  "guess"  what  the  crop  will 
be  and  that  is  why  long  service  a^  an  unpaid 
volunteer  reporter  is  honored  each  vcar  It 
takes  e.xperience  to  be  able  to  make  the  gue.s.s 
come  close  to  what  the  actual  harvest  turns 
out  to  be. 

Crop  reporters  do  not  have  to  measure  rain- 
fall, chart  temperatures  or  calculate  soil  con- 
ditions. They  must  observe  the  growth  of 
crops  and— using  only  their  instincts— relav 
to  the  state  their  own  predictions 

Taken  together,  these  estimates  give  econ- 
omists a  broad  base  on  which  to  make  their 
own  .st.itcv.lde  forecasts. 

HIS   20TH    VE.^R 

"I  don't  remember  how  I  got  into  this  lob  " 
fulmits  another  crop  reporting  veteran 
George  H.  Johnson,  a  Taylor  RMge  area 
farmer  who  lr,s  been  reporting  from  his  sta- 
tion in  Rock  Island  Countv  for  20  ye:irs 

Robert  H.  Moats,  statistician  in"  charge  o' 
the  Illinois  cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Serv- 
ice, calls  the  crop  reporters  'the  intelligence 
servico  of  aj^i-iculture." 

H'i.=:-en,  Johnson  and  most  of  the  other 
crop  reporters  in  Western  Illinois  are  predict- 
inf;  a  bumper  crop  in  this  area  this  year 

"We  haven't  had  any  too  much  rainfall  this 
year,"  comments  Ru.'sell  In  what  many  area 
farmers  would  probably  consider  an  under- 
statement. 

"But  the  rain  we  have  had  has  come  at 
Just  the  right  time  and  I  believe  we  will  have 
a  bumper  harvest."  Rus.<ell  continues 

His  prediction  Is  shared  by  Johnson  who 
rer-ides  In  an  area  whore  h.ail  destroyed  much 
01  l.ist  yo.'ir's  crop. 

need    MORF.   R.M.N- 

Even  disrcGnrding  the  weather  lo.-s  a  ve-  r 
ago,  Johnson  believes  that  this  ve.-r'';  cron 
promi,ses  to  be  "at  lea.st  as  big"  as  it  ap^ared 
would  be  harvested  before  the  hail  siorm  lr,.>^t 

thinkt"  "''"'  ''"<-thrr  rHn    or  tv.-o-  Joluison 

Tins  happens  to  bo  tho  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Uip  liiinols  Crop  Repoit- 
ing  Service  and  the  volunteer  reporter  still 
is  being  calUd  by  economists  "the  backbone 
of  the  reporting  sv.'^lem." 

Area  farmers  honored  for  30  ve.ars  of  crop 
reporting  service  were  Joseph  "x.  Adkisson. 
Rn^cvilio,  and  Frank  Young.  Monmouih 

Reporters  with  20  years  of  service,  besides 
Johnson  are  Walter  Jahn  of  near  Tavlor 
Ridge^Olivcr  \\  .  Thomas  of  ncnr  Illinois  Citv 
'';i\'  ,  ";  !■■  Hancon.  Donald  S.hroll  ani 
M.,r!ir.ii  \\;irwick.  all  of  near  Aledo. 
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million  Americans  in  neifhborhoods  and 
communities  across  the  Nation  will  mark 
their  participation  in  local  drum  and 
bugle  coriJS  this  week. 

The  corps'  motto  is  "Pageantry  and 
patrioti.'^m  on  the  march."  The  stirring 
emotional  rcsjxinsc  of  today's  vouth  to 
the  colors  and  rhythms  and  disciplinary 
skills  wliich  belonging  to  the  drum  corps 
Invokes,  provides  a  truly  worthwhile 
activity  for  today's  young  people 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fine  per- 
formance of  the  corps  from  mv  own 
dlstnct,  the  Shamrocks,  Tliunderblrds 
and  Toreadors,  of  Seattle,  "Wash  Se- 
attle's recent  music  in  motion  compe- 
tition provided  a  colorful  conte.st  and 
e.xciting  evening  for  participants  and 
onlookers  alike.  It  Is  in  honor  of  this 
worthwhile  community  activity  that  the 
Nation  commemorates  National  Drum 
Corps  Week,  and  wishes  today's  young- 
sters every  success  in  the  continuation 
01  di-um  corps  as  a  colorful  vouth  activity 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 


OF    WASHINGTON 


IN"  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Thursday,  August  11.  1966 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  the  Congress' 
attention  to  the  forthcoming  celebration 
of  National  Dioim  Corps  Week  in  Amer- 
ica August  20  to  27.  The  art  of  drum 
and  bugle  corps  is  In  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can traditions.  In  the  spirit  of  our  co- 
^  i  ^o^fathers,  who  rallied  around 
the  Spirit  of  -76  for  Inspiration  and 
strength  In  their  struggle  for  Indepen- 
dence. 

It  Is  with  pride  that  I  see  today's 
youth  devoting  their  time  and  energies  to 
uils  fine  and  patriotic  activity.    Over  1 


The  Inferior  Department  Study  of  Strip 
Mining  in  Appalachia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PE.N'KSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11.  1966 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now 
most  Members  of  Congress  will  have  seen 
the  Interim  report  by  the  Secretan-  of 
the  Interior  on  the  study  of  strip  "and 
surface  mining  in  Appalachia. 

There  are  many  broad  recommenda- 
tions on  wliich  I  do  not  propo.se  to  com- 
ment at  this  time.  No  doubt  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  sending  up  legisla- 
tion to  implement  tiie  recommendations 
so  we  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
consider  their  Implications 

As  author  of  legislation  to  provide  a 
study  of  strip  mined  areas,  I  am  of 
course,  pleased  to  have  a  documrnt  s,-t- 
tinp^fortli  .some  statistics  that  liave  been 
needed  for  a  pood  manv  vears  Table  1 
of  the  report  di.sc]o.ses  that  515  031 
stopped  acres  in  Appalachia  are  unre- 
claimed or  partially  reclaimed  Tliirtv- 
eight  percent  of  tliat  total  lies  in  Penn- 
sylvania's bituminous  coal  and  antiira- 
cite  regions,  with  30  percent— or  158  500 
acres  exclu.sive  to  the  bituminous  fields 
Stalf  ^''''^''^^  ^"d  western  parts  of  tlie 

Tims  opportunities  to  develop  recrea- 
tiona  acuities  by  reclaiming  strip  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  are  abundantly  out- 
lined. With  recreational  facihtics  al- 
ready overtaxed  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  can  be- 
come a  greater  attraction  as  more  fam- 
llies  look  to  the  outdoors  for  rest  and 
relaxation.  Experience  has  shown  that 
many  abandoned  strip  areas  are  Ideal 
for  conversion  into  parks,  lakes,  and 
woodlands. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  bring  sportsmen 
and  officials  of  mining  groups  together 
with  Federal  and  State  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  stepping  up  reclamation  work 
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In  Pennsylvania.  Under  a  provision  of 
the  Appalachian  Development  Act,  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  reclamation  of 
lands  in  the  public  domain  will  be  under- 
written by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
Is  my  under§tanding  that,  of  the  $3.7 
million  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose  in  fiscal  1966,  only  $750,000 
was  used.  It  is  folly  to  permit  funds  for 
so  Important  an  activity  to  lie  Idle,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Interim  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  stim- 
ulate and  bring  new  life  into  the 
program. 


Fact*  Prove  F-111  Program  Proceeding 
Very  SaccetsfuUy  for  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.3 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday,  August  11.  1966 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie 
P-1 1 1  aircraft  program  in  wliich  General 
Dynamics  and  Grumman  are  building 
the  revolutionary  multipurpose  aircraft 
for  our  defense  inventory,  is  proceeding 
In  a  fashion  In  which  the  entire  United 
States  can  take  great  pride. 

Since  its  inception,  the  program  has 
been  subjected  to  rather  bitter  flutters  of 
unwarranted  criticism  from  some  who 
merely  wish  to  embarrass  Secretai-y  Mc- 
Namara,  some  who  were  disappointed  in 
the  awarding  of  the  conti-act  to  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics-Grumman  team,  appar- 
ently some  In  the  Navy  who  still  simply 
do  not  want  a  biservlce  aircraft,  appar- 
ently some  others  who  can  be  motivated 
only  by  partisan  interests,  and  undoubt- 
edly from  some  who  merely  have  been 
sincerely  misinformed. 

The  criticisms  these  people  have  made 
are  utterly  shot  through  with  distortions, 
whether -intentional  or  unintentional. 
The  facts  prove  that  the  program  is  well 
on  schedule,  the  unit  price  basically  on 
target,  and  that  In  the  long  run  the  Gov- 
ernment will  save  many  hundred.";  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  through  the  development 
of  this  versatile  aircraft  on  which  the 
production  is  proceeding  so  succes-sfuUy 
apace. 

Authoritative  and  heartening  factual 
answers  to  some  of  the  recent  .spate  of 
petty  criticisms  have  been  published  re- 
cently In  the  Aviation  DaUy.  the  Daj'ton 
Daily  News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
These  quote  directly  from  such  unques- 
tioned authorities  as  Maj,  Gen.  John  L. 
Zoeckler,  the  Aeronautical  Sy.stems  Di- 
vision Deputy  Commander,  and  Col. 
Alfred  L.  Esp<>slto,  Chief  of  the  Air  Force 
Production  and  Programing  Branch  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  this  revolu- 
tionary and  successful  program. 

In  order  that  Members  of  Congress, 
and  others  throughout  our  country  may 
know  the  facts  as  they  actually  exist  and 
take  heart,  In  the  truly  outstanding  suc- 
cess of  oii-  American  military-industry 
team,  I  am  Including  here  three  article* 
which  appeared  In  the  authoritative  pub- 
lication Aviation  DaUy  on  August  8.  9. 
and  10;   an  article  which  appeared  on 


AusT.ist  5  In  the  Dayton  Dally  News,  and 
one  which  was  published  on  August  7  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

With  pride  in  the  success  of  this  great 
eudotivor.  I  prcv-ent  these  five  articles  In 
order  that  other  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  may  understand  and 
share  thi.s  jiustifiable  pride: 

(From  Aviation  Daily.  Aug.  8.  19661 

.'Vie  FuRci:  Ofiiclal  C.\lls  Criticism  of  F-IU 

Misleading.  Unfair 

The  P-HIA  program  Is  proceeding  so  well 
■'.I  lot  of  people  are  going  to  be  surprised" 
eventually,  because  they  have  been  misled  by 
■unf.iir"  criticism,  the  head  of  the  Air  Force's 
F-lll  Pentagon  office  told  The  Daily  Frld.ay. 

Col.  Alfred  L  Esposlto,  chief  of  the  produc- 
tion and  programming  F-111  branch,  .s:iid  the 
plane  has  been  talked  nboiit  In  terms  'high- 
lighting Isuliited  problems."  It  is  "never 
looked  at  in  context — as  a  complete  weapons 
system"  and  this  results  in  the  plane  being 
"assessed  unfairly."  And  Esposito  presented 
these  items  to  back  up  his  argument : 

The  built-in  reliability  will  be  "fantastic." 
95':  of  all  components  are  reached  easily 
f.'om  the  ground  by  mechanics:  the  plane 
will  require  35  malntenunce  man-hours  for 
each  flight  hour:  the  navigation  .system  Is 
performing  conservatively  60%  better  than 
design:  it  will  operate  from  semi-prepared 
runways  ,ind  improve  mobility  and.  in  short, 
will  provide  such  a  "big  jump"  in  tacticiil 
combat  cipability  that  there  Is  "no  basis  for 
comparison"  with  any  other  airplane  In  the 
inventory. 

He  also  added  that  no  changes  have  been 
made  in  original  performance  specifications 
to  make  the  product  look  bett-er  and  costs 
have  risen  because  Introduction  of  new 
mod.?ls  has  limited  the  "learning  curve" 
advant.Tge. 

Esposito  said,  "I  feel  we  wUl  come  uwrully 
close  to  satisfying  the  original  SCR  (Specific 
Operational  Requirement)  of  the  total  weap- 
rins  system."  and  added,  "If  I  had  to  identify 
any  significant  problem  in  meeting  the  SOR. 
I  would  be  hard  put  to  do  so."  He  sAid  the 
Air  Force  will  meet  all  speed  factors  and 
better  subsonic  r.'mge  siJecifications.  It  is 
•  too  early  to  tell"  on  supersonic  range.  How- 
ever, he  said,  the  Air  Force  plane  will  t>e  above 
lt.s  original  maximum  takeoff  weight  of  about 
80.000  lbs  and  miss  the  minimum  takeoff  dis- 
tance a  "not  significant"  amount.  It  will 
land  in  a  shorter  distance  than  called  for,  the 
colonel  added. 

But  at  any  rate,  weight  must  not  be 
"treated  as  a  static  factor  In  the  total  weap- 
ons system.  It  ha.s  to  be  assessed  for  its 
dyn.imic  effect  on  the  system,"  he  went  on. 
And  miprovemenl  In  lift  devices— close  to 
10%  In  both  Navy  and  Air  Force  versions — 
has  tended  to  minimize  effect*  of  weight  as 
a  d\Tiamlc  problem" 

rlErTD  TESTS  SCHEnt  I.ED  FOR  MrD-'.9B7 

He  said  the  plane  is  designed  to  carry  out 
its  mission  90'/-  of  the  time,  which  he  termed 
■fantastic."  This  will  be  demonstrated  in 
mld-1967  at  Edwards  .\FB.  Calif  .  when  five 
planes  will  fly  300  hours  In  a  field  test  wtih 
military  crews.  They  will  fly  a  compUx  of 
10  missions.  Including  low-low-high,  high- 
low-high  and  hlgh-hlgh-hlgh  profiles.  The 
flights  have  been  set  up  in  a  statLstlcaUy  ran- 
dom mjirmer.  the  AP  official  said,  so  a  true 
Ir.dliation  wUl  be  given  of  how  reliable  and 
mantenance-free  the  system  Is  In  an  opera- 
tional environment. 

AtK'Ut  95%  of  all  components  on  the  pLme 
can  be  rem.oved  "without  digging  into  the 
ftlrphme — they  axe  first-layer  compjnents" 
and  iiil  ire  accessible  from  the  ground.  The 
plane  also  huM  self-testing  equipment,  so 
the  p::"t  h.is  hl^h  iu'^surruice  he  can  com- 
plete hl.s  mission  even  t>efore  leaving  the 
ground.  If  the  test*  .show  .something  wrong. 
It  Is  Identified  and  can  be  rei>alred  quickly. 

The  AP  is   "shooting  for  SS   malntenanoo 


man  hours  per  flight  hour,"  Esposito  stated. 
This  hafl  forced  the  servioee  and  manufac- 
turers to  design  a  simpler  system  for  use 
in  tactical  warfaj-e,  "This  overshadows  all 
other  aspects  of  the  system,"  he  continued. 
The  .\F  already  has  a  little  e.xperlence  in  this 
area,  having  t'.irne<i  around  a  test  plane  three 
times  in  one  d.iy  when  probably  only  two 
flights  a  week  should  be  expected.  In  one 
six-d.iy  period  a  test  F  111  flew  15  times,  ho 
ropor  ted 

Amon^  the  .' iib^y.-.tcnis  the  star  performer 
Is  the  navigational  cear  made  by  Litton  Sys- 
tems, where  the  AF  is  getting  an  accuracy 
CO';  better  than  designed.  And  that,  Es- 
posito claimed,  is  a  ron.:;erv:itive  litrure  b.ised 
on  actual  flight  data.  Tlie  system  started 
off  by  beiUR  required  to  jx>rform  30 ',c  better 
than   the   best   then    in   existence. 

There  were  no  changes  in  performance 
specifications.  Tlie  current  guuraiitees  are 
those  the  contractor  originally  propo.sed  and 
there  is  "no  interest  in  DOD  in  changing  any 
tpeciftcations."    E.=po.sito    saicl. 

However,  program  costs  have  been  rising, 
mainly  becauf,e  there  is  a  different  total  and 
mix  than  when  the  force  was  first  jiroposed. 
Other  versions  of  the  F-111  have  been  called 
for  as  we  have  'learned  more  al.iout  the  full 
spectrum  of  warlare.  thus' reducing  the  nor- 
mal slope  of  the  learning  curve,"  he  said. 
In  1962  the  services  were  considering  1704 
planes  "practically  all  alike."  Now,  dltfercnt 
penetration  aids,  ammunition,  a  new  weap- 
ons bay  gun  pod  and  automatic  terrain 
avoidance  radar  all  have  been  added  to  the 
official  design.  Also,  total  purchase  has 
been  cut  to  1398  of  all  kinds,  includiii!;  Brit- 
ish and  Australian  models,  so  it  is  "unfair" 
to  try  to  relate-  the  program  now  to  the  19G2 
bivse  line,  he  said. 

GENERAL  DYN.^MICS  E.^RNINCS  INCRE.\SE  l:l  FIRST 
H.SLF,    DIMDF.ND    DECL.MtED 

Cener.iJ  Dynamics  Corp.  has  posted  net 
income  of  J22.576.0O0  fur  the  fir.-^t  six  months 
of  1966,  compared  with  $18,320,000  for  the 
year-earlier  peruxl.  Net  sales  were  $800,093.- 
000.  up  from  .$705, 670. (XX)  In  tlie  1965  first 
half. 

Net  income  for  the  second  quarlc-r  of  1966 
wits  $13,321,000.  compared  to  Jll. 186.000  a 
yei-.r  earlier.  Sales  lor  the  quarter,  ended 
jime  30.  1966,  were  $404,133,000.  apaiiist 
J301.2::8.OOO.  CD  .said  "A  si^'nliicant  part  of 
the  IncefLS*  In  not  Income  resulted  from  the 
elimination  of  provisions  for  preference  stock 
dividends  itSi-er  April  15.  1966.  and  the  inclu- 
.■^ion  of  profit  on  the  F-111  variable-wing 
lighter  program,"  Tlie  firm  noted  that  it 
began  rciX)rting  profit  on  the  Fill  program 
In  the  1965  t'nird  quarter. 

The  board  of  directors  declared  a  qunrtcrly 
dividend  of  25f  ]>eT  common  .sh.-\re  payable 
Sept.  9.  1966.  to  stockliolders  of  record  Aug 
15,  1966. 

I  From  Avu,iion  Daily.  Aug.  9,  1966] 

AtK  Force  Says  RAP  F-lll  Similar  to  US.; 

Australian  Agreement  Still  Firm 

In  a  briefins:  on  over.seas  sales,  the  top  Mr 
Force  F-111  official  in  the  Pentacon  has  re- 
vealed the  Royal  Air  Forc«  version  of  the 
P-111  will  be  about  the  s,ime  as  US.  models, 
that  there  has  bren  no  change  at  all  in  the 
Australian  purch  ise  aiT:in,:fment,s  nr.d  that 
c,\ch  of  the  n^odels  could  cost  lets  ih.ui  the 
pegged  $5.95  million  price. 

Generally,  the  RAF'  F-111  will  inchide  the 
features  of  both  the  FB-111  .strategic  bomber 
version  of  the  fichtcr,  and  the  AF  F-lll.\, 
according  to  Col  Allrcd  L.  Espo.sit^,  chief  of 
the  F-111  branrh  and  the  pr-xluction  and 
programming  office  of  the  deputy  chief  of 
staff  for  system.s  and  logistics.  The  plane 
will  Include  the  heavy  duty  binding  gear  of 
the  bomber,  although  It  will  not  use  the 
Short  Range  Atuack  Missile  (SRAMr  of  the 
U.S.  airplane.  All  of  Its  basic  avionics,  in- 
cluding radar,  and  engine  are  the  same  as 
the  P-lll.A  and  only  the  things  peculiar  to 
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the  United  Kingdom,  such  as  mission  and 
traffic  control  electronics,  are  different. 

Tlie  reason  for  the  similajitv,  Esposito  ex- 
plained, is  that  Joint  development  of  an  air- 
craft provides  a  "fantastic  advantage  In  cost" 
and  the  less  it  Is  changed  the  better  use  one 
can  m.ake  of  the  advantage.  In  this  ca.se  "a 
decision,  therefore,  is  not  a  simple  thing- 
and  a  modification  Is  made  only  If  it  is 
"definitely  proved  to  be  cost  effective  "  he 
said. 

And.  he  continued,  the  $5.95  million  per 
model  price  quoted  in  the  recent  Briti.sh 
white  paper  is  the  maximum  cost.  Esnosito 
nodded  when  afked  if  the  price  could  be 
lower.  But  he  made  no  conmicnt  when  this 
possibility  w.ns  termed  "surprising."  The 
British  have  announced  that  thev  will  exer- 
ci.=e  options  for  50  of  the  new  planes. 

He  .said  relationships  with  the  Australians 
since  ihcy  placed  an  order  for  24  F-llls  have 
been  completely  smoothed.  '"nicy  know 
wh,"t  they  are  gettiiig  and  thev  are  pleased 
With  It,"  he  reix)rted.  Their  craft  will  be 
taken  from  the  initial  prtxiuction  run  of  431 
which  h.is  been  contracted  for  with  General 
Dynamics,  he  .said,  running  counter  to  ru- 
mors tliat  the  RAAF  h.^s  a.sked  that  the  de- 
livery be  deferred  until  the  U.S.  h<as  fully 
proved  the  craft  in  operational  squadrons 

Nothing  about  the  procrram  h.is  been 
changed,  "since  wc  put  It  to  bed."  Esposito 
said,  adding  that  the  first  deliverv  is  still 
scheduled  for  Novem.ber,  1968.  Au,str;ilia  his 
been  quoted  the  same  price  as  the  U  K  he 
added. 
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[Frcm  A^l.-.tion  Daily.  Aui.  10.  196G1 
F-lll  7,000  Poi-NDS  Overweight,  AF  Produc- 
tion Chief  Says 
Tlio  Navy's  F-lllB  is  now  about  7000  lbs 
overweight  when  fully  loaded,  but  mav  wind 
up  costing  le.ss  than  the  $8  million  atwhlch 
each  copy  i.s  now  priced. 

C<>1.  Alfred  L.  Espo.sito.  ciiicf  of  the  F-lll 
production    and    programming    bninch     told 

^l^nu^-'  ^"''  ^""'-^  P'-'*"^  ^■'"  ^-f-'gh  about 
.0.000  lbs.  waitiug  fur  catapult.  And  this  is 
within  200  lb.,  of  the  estimate  AF  enr,ncers 
rnade  in  19G4  when  they  instituted  a  weight! 
saving  program  on  the  too-heavy  aircraft 
The  Air  Force  is  overall  service  manager  of 
the  project.  ^ 

Until   now.   official   sources   have   been   ex- 

wo^^l^'  T'^'J  ""'''''  (li.cu.=.sing  the   takeoff 
weight   Of   the   latcc.t   F-UIB,   which   Is   the 
first  to   benefit  from   the   ".supcrweight   im- 
provement    prot^ram."      Previousiv.     Grum- 
man Aircraft  Engineering  Coi-p.  had  released 
figures  showing  that  the   original   specifica- 
ttors  call^xl  for  a  plane  of  39.000  lbs,  wh^n 
empty  and  a  gro.^s  weight  of  56.000  lbs     In- 
cludin:;   fuel.      The   firm    also   cU.imed    that 
the   No.    4    plane    weighed    onlv    43.000    lbs 
empty^  or  only  4000  lbs.  over  specifications.' 
The    discrepancy    between    the    offici.il    Air 
Force  po.sition  now  and  the  company  figures 
wns  not  explained.  ^'b^res 

It  Is   known   that  the  first  three  P-lUBs 
weighed  nearly  70.000  lbs.  emptv  and  wlfn 
oadrd    would    have    taxed    th'e    cap  city    of 
carrier  elevators,  which  are  stre.<^scd  for  lift 
lug  79.000  lb.  loads.  " 

r.V"]  ^-^"^  controversy  w.-:s  recently 
S  Tc"  ">•'-''''"■"'"  "-"-^  •^'^"■'"  stories 
^clf^rr-"^"^  ^''^  pos.sibiIity  that  Sen 
fgpT,  '^^'"-'■■'•''  •I^-A'-k,.  would  reopen  his 
'd  h  .fllf'^'f"  ""'  "''  ""''"'''■  One  story 
been?,;  n.  ."''"■  '""'•"  ^Pe^Ecation  h,ai 
r!nt}'^^?  ^'■^™  three-plus  hours  at  750 
m^les  from  the  task  force  to  less  than  three 

^of1lfe'".""r"  ^"^  ^^'^'^°  clen,'^'fh.U 
I^bv  r,'  ,,  T  '  '"""-^  '■""'^  ^'  accounted 
B^d  flatH  '^."'""''V^^'"''''  ^eq""-ements.  He 
ioit*r  specifications." 

-*«T   OF  WEIGHT    CAIN    DLAMED    ON    CHANCES    IN 

EQUlrMENT   ABOARD    PLANE 

count '^'i"'  """^  ^^^  government  itself  ac- 
counted for  part  of  the  weight  Increase  by 


changing  equipment  going  abavd  the  new 
plane.    He  said  the  Phoenix  missile  system 
however,  was  not  a  factor 

The  fiftJi  P-iiiB,  also  a  Bllmmed-dcwn 
aircraft,  will  carry  out  the  Navy  preliminarv 
evaJuation,  Including  carrier  landings  in 
December,  Esix-sito  s.;id.  It  Is  due  off  Gmm- 
mans  production  line  this  month,  nearly 
two  months  behind  schedule.  Top  Navy  of- 
ficials testified  earlier  this  vear  before  Con- 
gress that  the  N.avy  would  inake  a  purchase 
decision  based  on  this  plane's  performanc"e. 
■niese  suatement^  were  not  entirelv  accurate 
though,  because  the  Navy  has  already  con- 
tracted for  24  Frills  as  part  of  the  original 
four-year  production  aw.ard  with  General 
Dyn.-jnics.  A  tot^U  of  431  planes  was  bought 
then--407    F-lUAs.     including    24    fo^   C 

^n  n  'A';'"''"  ^''  ^°'"'  ''^'■^^  ^he  24 
t-lIlBs.  Of  course,  the  Navy  could  decide 
ag.ainst  buying  more  than  the  origin.'U 
ainount.  a!, hough  Uiis  appears  rcmott^  to 
most  observers. 

The  Air  Force  official  also  said  the  wright 

th.-otigh  unproved  lift  devices  developed 
abo,ard  Air  Force  F-lllA   test  mcxiel   N a  4 

-neV.'f     T"^  ^'''^'  ^^^  '°"eer  Navy  wing.' 

rhe  contractor  has  exceeded  his  estimated 

CL    (maximum   Uf 1 1    by   close   to   10' ;  "   Uie 

colonel  said,  and  "that's  where  all  the  prob- 

ir>e;ds.    '"  ^-^'"^  '•''=  ^'^^■>-  ^■"•^■-•'^  '^'>-- 

JuneT-;''^>f'T  confirmed  a  Daily  story  of 
uuie  17  which  reported  the  Navv  had  re- 
vealed m  Concressional  testimony  that  the 
estimated  con  for  each  model  of  £he  F  lllB 
was  $8  million.  But.  he  s,.ud.  cc^t  flucie^ 
the  Navy  i..  now  doing  "may  push  the  price 
down  '  irom  that  figoire.  <^  pnte 

However,  tlie  estimated  total  flyaway  cost 
1  iclud.ni;    t!  e  mi.sile   control   system    have 

inil  $2,9  million  estimate  In  1962,     It  ro.se  to 
Ui  1964.'"'     '  ''''  '""■  •^•^'^  '-'"^  ^=2  million 
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The  investigators  also  have  determined 
that  navy  worries"  over  weight  Increases  and 
performance  shortcomings  are  In  most  par- 
tcuars  groundless.  The  inve.stiirations  In- 
cluded .accurate  weights,  altitude  perform- 
ances, carrier  adaptabiUtv.  range.,   ai  d  arma- 

;^:dr;^bl[^'^""'^"^"^^^'-'-P---'y 


[From   tlie   Chicago   Tribune,   Aug.    7,    igee] 

""rLv""  ^A'°^'"  ^-'''  ''"•«  Potential 
Na vv  p"'"  CRincs-DisPrTE  Centered  on 
I^.Avy  Fear  of  Excess  Weight 

(By  Wayne  "niomis) 
Fort  Worth.  Aug.  6.-Never  has  there  been 
such  public  disclosure  of  specific  performance 
or  a  new  military  airplane  as  in  the  caTe  ^^ 
the  contraversial  F-iil  series  of  multi-service 
f  gi  tens     Congrc.fiona)  grumblings  in  Wash- 
ngton  lan  week  resulted  in  further  revela- 
tions that  define  the  F-Ul's  potential 
JoH^°  t''\'^   troubles   within    Congress-Sen. 

tomike.^   t"'-'-^''    '°'  ^^'^   '«  scheduled 
to  make  a  statement  on  the  Senate  floor  this 
week-center  around   the   F-liiB    the  navy 
version  Of  the  development.     McClellan  and 
others  have  heard  that  the  weight  of  the  B 
•s  much  above  tlLU.  desired  by  navy  and  that 
the  carrier  forces  may  find  them  unsuitable 
The  A  version  of  the  F-lliis  the  air  force 
plane,  wnich  is  the  heavier  of  the  two.  ^e 
..t''?'■^     !"'*''' "^'"'•^"'''^'*  •'^■■'  a  liigh-and-low 
cated    missiles    and    capable    of    flvinjr    i  660 
miles  an  hour   [niach  2.o!-must  fit^carrie? 
decks,    elevators,    .and    catapults,    and    Ian" 
s  owly  enough  and  at  a  weight  that  can  be 
stopped  by  existing  arresting  gear 

There  have  been  rumblings  by  news  serv- 
ice., congres.=men.  and  aircraft  industry  reu- 
resentatives,  that  the  B  model  is  "too  fat  for 

cau'se  U    sTir  "^'^"'^'"'^    unacceptable    be- 
productlon  "*^  '°  °'"^  performance  and 

savfn.f  n  eu'-'^antees.  and  that  anticipated 
savings  thru  use  of  a  multi-service  aircraft 
are  not  being  realised.  Tribune  Investors 
here  and  at  the  Grumman  company's  Ix^ng 
Is  and     N.y.,   pmnt,   have   convinced   tS 

anrf.n\'cfiL^d'^."'^^"^"°-  ^-^^=>'  -^  ^^^Z 

The  Grumman  corporation  is  building  the 

F-UI  Jo  ntly  with  General  Dynamics,  which 

Is  the  prime  contractor.  "i^ii-u 


CHARGES    LISTED.    ANSWERED 

An  Iteni-by-itcm  comp.arlson  of  allega- 
tions and  facts  as  determined  from  actual 
nie.>surements  of  Uigiu  articles,  follows- 

Of  Sr'"''  J  "'^  ^""^  ^  '"""^'^  *e'gi't 
carr  er.  ^?""'^"  ""'"^'"^  '^  unsuitable  for 
currier...      Objectors  say   Forrestal   ckuss    Ithe 

t  o^nfthaVulu''  '"'"  "'^'"'"^  ^''-'BJ't  limita- 
nV     f„  P  '*.'  '■''^"''^  refueling  and  arming 

of  the  B  s  on  the  fl.glit  decks 

wifh'KC'l'""?''"'''"  P-'^'uction  [at  beginning 
uith  No.  4  plane  Just  beginning  to  flvi  will 
have  a  launch  weight,  with  fuel  fo/  three 
plus  hours  loiter  |  Hying  at  low  speeds  over 
a  given  area]  500  miles  di.t,ant  from  carrier 
plus  arm,ameiit  mix  of  Phc^nlx  mi.ssUes  and 

pt'i ndf  '""   "''"•"'■•  °^  J"^^^  ""'^^    '00^ 

The  B's  will  be  storable  in  the  hangar  deck 

r^^n'r""-    '""    ^^^"eling,    rearming     a^d 

M  k   more'H''''"'-K'''''^   ''''''  swing' Wines 
back,  more  B  s  can  be  stored  in  the  Forrestal 

fighte'r^?™"-'^"^"^"    --i-s    tha'n'^cur'rent 
Charge— No    navy   B    h.as    climbed    to    Its 
guaranteed  altitude  of  55.000  feet. 

NOTES   "A"   SERIES   REPORT 

F;iet~Guarantee  by  General  Dynamics  was 
for  '^  eady  state  and  m.meuvenng  mght'  ^f 

Utif^d'e"'  ''•°"'-     ^■'^  ^  ^^^  attemp'^d  iJ 
altitude  requirement,  but  the  heavier  A  ser- 

Edward"'"'\''  ""''  "^-'"^  «^  ^-^  ^Vo  th  ^nd 
^  on  4  '"y  ^°'"  ''■'•'■"'^'  ^'-^s  «°^-n.  according 
to  unofficial  .-eports.  about  60  000  fee' 

Zoon,  climb  Of  the  F-m.^  Is  in  the'neigh- 
borhex^d   Of  90,000   feet,   about   the  si^e  L    ' 
T^^  n=,?.:^^'"^"^"    ^■'-'°^    ^^^    P-4    fighter^ 

the  R  vn  ■''^  """  ""■""■•^^  '*''^"<-  altitude  for 
the  B,  knowing  this  plane  has  more  wim? 
and  is  lighter  than  the  A  ^ 

.,.^'f,^~^^°^^c^ion  at  Grumman  and  at  Port 
Uort  1  is  on  or  .^lightly  ahead  of  time  taWes 
•  Bol    ;.h''^  '^^    l""'  ^^P'-^rtment   of  defenie 
Phn,^^'^ "''.'"'''"'""    ^^""cnts    relate    to    the 
PfioenKx  nuss.le.  for  which  there  have  been 

un.xn'^T-TV"  P™'^^'^'^^^-  These  were  no" 
uiK'xp^cted  because  the  weapon  Is  designed 
to  perf,,Tm  in  manners  never  before  achieved 
at  extreme  ranges,  and  with  attack  angles 
f^tr  beyond  the  capability  of  any  alr-to-a^ 
device  now  operational  >   >^"^  i^  air 

The  Phoenix  is  to  be  used  alfo  in  triple- 
sonic  YF- 12  and  SR-71  Lockheed  Jets  and 
may  be  revised  for  F-4s  In  Viet  Nam 

Charge— All  hope  of  achieving  significiuit 
dollar  savings  thru  "commonaUtv"  of  t^r 
force^  navy,  .and  mitrme  corps  F-llls  as  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  of  Defense  Roben  Mc- 
™h™-,    ^^'f    ''"""    "^^    '"^^^'^    Of    Uifex- 

rursl     %h'T"^''"^  ^^"^  ^*'^^'"?  '^''^^^^   lover 
runs].     The   entire   prognun,   critics   say    la 

be  ng    cut    back    because    of    dissatisfaction 
t.on  c^nTrac;:"^  '"""-^  ^^"'^'^'^  ^'^  ^-^- 

TEl.LS  CONTRACT  LIMIT 

Pact— General  Dyn.amics  holds  no  produc- 
tion contract  of  any  sort.  Frank  W  Da  is 
president  of  the  Fort  Worth  G.  D.  diW^ion 
saici  today  his  only  defense  department 
contract  is  for  640  million  dollars  for  de- 
sign, development,  and  testing  of  23  aircraft 
This  allows  a  10.09  per  cent  overrun  or  less 
than  ,0  million  dollars.  Anything  more 
spent  in  this  area  wil  come  out  of  Go 
pockets,  except  for  costs  added  due  to  de- 
fense dep.artment  specification  .alterations 

Primarily,  congressional  ire  has  been  ral.-ed 
for  the  second  tIme-McClellan  conducted  a 
lO^^'^^K^"'''^  o'  hearings  on  the  P-1  Us  in 
1963— because   of   reports   of   overweight    of 
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the  B's.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however. 
that  the  navy  Is  operating  In  combat  a  plane 
heavier  than  the  P-lUs. 

This  Is  the  Doxiglas  A3D-2(a.  elec'tronic:; 
and  refueling  twin-Jet  machine  which  La  the 
B-66  m  Its  air  force  version. 

The  A3D.  dlmenslonally  twice  the  size  of 
the  F-111,  has  a  usual  launch  weight  of 
73.000  jjounds  as  flown  off  Viet  Nam. 

Such  launches  are  made  with  "wir.d-ovcr- 
deck"  con(41tlons  of  30  to  35  knots.  Return- 
ing to  carriers,  the  A3D's  weight  Ls  50,000  to 
55.000  pounds,  and  landing  Is  carried  out 
with  30  knot  wind-over-deck  conditions. 
Wind  over  deck  is  achieved  by  steaming  the 
carrier  at  high  speeds  into  the  wind,  or  in 
,  cases  of   calm   conditions,   in   the   preferred 

direction. 

NOTES  CARGO   BVLK 

Launch  weights  as  goiaranteed  by  Grum- 
man and  G.  D,  for  F-UlB's  will  be  slightly 
under  70.000  pounds,  TTnLs  weight  w;ll  per- 
mit carrying  six  Phoenix  missiles,  and  mis- 
sion fuels  allowing  500-mile  direct  flight 
(standoff)  from  the  caxrier,  three  hours  on 
patrol,  return  fuel,  and  heavy  landing  re- 
serves. 

Typical    landing    weight    of    the    B    series 

"will    be    tinder    55,000    pounds."    engineers 

f         have      stated      In      guaranteed-performance 

data  submitted   to   the   navey  for   the   test 

program  due  to  begin  at  Patuxent  River,  Md. 

Some  of  the  early  navy  skepticism  about 
the  P-111  arose  from  the  "desired  weights" 
as  provided  by  pre-development  data.  This 
was  for  an  interceptor  with  an  empty  weight 
of  no  more  than  37,500  pounds,  and  a  maxi- 
mum gross  of  55.000  pounds  Desired  stand- 
off distance  was  750  miles,  with  three  hours 
loiter  and  returning  reserves. 

Engineers  told  the  Tribune  that  putting 
six  Phoenix  missiles  |  the  full  load  ] ,  two 
TP-30  Jet  engines  as  used  in  the  F-Hls, 
two  pilots,  and  the  loitering  fuel  Into  one 
package  made  the  navy's  "desired"  weight 
figures  unrealistic  and  unachievable.  Actual 
empty  weight  of  the  P-lllB's  offered  for 
navy  approval  wUl  be  about  42.000  pounds. 
three  tons  more  than  the  hoped-for  original 
request. 

G.D.  engineers  report  that  the  production 
B's  will  have  9  per  cent  more  lift  capability 
than  was  expected,  and  a  more  favorable 
weight-power  ratio  than  Initially  planned. 
Approach  speeds,  even  for  the  heavier  planes 
already  flying,  are  110  knots  1125  miles  aa 
hour],  much  less  than  anticlp.ated. 

ENERGY   LIMITS   EQU.^L 

Stopping  the  demonstrated  B's  wlU  re- 
quire about  the  same  energy  absorption  by 
deck  arresting  gear  as  would  the  desired 
lighter  plane,  which  would  have  had  faster 
approach  and  touchdown  speeds. 

In  launch,  the  B,  at  an  actual  weight  of 
31  tons,  can  fly  in  mlnus-9  knot  winds.  This 
means  they  can  be  launched  down-wind  from 
anchor  or  "dead-in-the-water"  conditions. 
They  can  be  accepted  for  landing  at  10  knots, 
wind  velocity  often  found  at  sea.  even  with 
the  carrier  halted. 

Air  force  P-lllA's  will  have  increised  lift. 
have  solved  engine  troubles,  and  gained  per- 
formance because  of  work  for  the  B's.  The 
A's  will  carry  more  on  take-offs  [because 
they  are  not  deck  or  catapult  limited],  and 
also  normally  will  make  lighter  landings. 
The  air  force  normally  will  not  be  bringing 
back  ordance,  and  air  force  fuel  reserves  are 
less  stringent  than  the  navy's. 

Early  In  the  program,  the  tactical  air  force 
demanded  Inclusion  of  Vulcan  rapid-flre  20- 
millimeter  cannons  as  part  of  the  armament 
system.  Ail  Ills  including  B'sjiave  provi- 
sions for  a  Vulcan  so  the  gun  can  be  included 
with  four  Phoenix  missiles,  or  it  can  be  de- 
leted and  six  missiles  carried. 

There  has  been  no  earlier  disclosure  that 
the  gun  Is  part  of  the  wea{>ons  systems,  but 
G.D.  spokesmen  today  said  this  la  the  case. 


Tlie  Vulcan  Is  an  alr-to-alr  weapon  with  the 
latest  computing  sight  for  deflection  shoot- 
ing. 

coNrn>E2<T  or  o.k. 

The  entire  develpmental  program  for  the 
F-llls  has  come  along  almost  exactly  as  pre- 
dicted, and  Grumman  and  G.D.  oSiciaLs  be- 
lieve the  navy  and  air  force  will  accept  their 
respective  models  without  reservations  once 
the  test  work  is  completed. 

Improvements  in  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  TF- 
30  engines  used  in  the  P-lUs  are  assuring 
better  fuel  economies  In  cruise  and  loiter 
operations  than  hoped  for  by  the  defen.se  de- 
partnient  or  the  manufacturer.  The  im- 
provements probably  will  not  Improve  the  top 
speed  of  1,660  miles  an  hour. 

Under  defense  department  contracts,  the 
P-lllB's,  even  with  restricted  weight,  were 
to  be  capable  of  cruising  200  miles  from  their 
carriers,  then  loitering  on  station  as  a  com- 
bat air  patrol  for  three  hours.  P-lIls  have 
flown  subsonically  for  up  to  Ave  hours  with- 
out refueling,  approximating  the  carrier 
r.ange  requirement  In  less  efficient  earlier 
models. 

(From  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  Aug.  5,  1966] 
TF^  ARcfMENTS  Not  New,  Project  OmcEs 

CI..M113 — Success     Makes    Distress,     ASD 

Deputy  Contends 

(By  Jack  Jones.  Dally  News  staff  writer i 

"It's  time  somebody  from  Wright  field 
5;>jke  up,"  the  local  boss  of  the  nation's  Fill 
swing-'iviug  fighter  plane  project  declared  to- 
day .IS  the  news  wires  carried  rejxTts  from 
New  York  and  Washington  about  reiiewed 
controver.sy  over  tlio  TFX. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  L,  "Zeke"  Zoeckler,  Aero- 
nautical Systems  division  deputy  commander 
for  the  F-111,  said  he's  tired  of  hearing  that 
the  plane  is  overweight,  that  costs  are  up. 
that  It's  r-iinnlng  behind  schedule,  and  so 
forth. 

'  Tliey're  the  same  old  arguments:  there's 
nothing  new  in  them,  and  In  some  cases 
they're  not  true. 

"It  looks  to  me  hke  an  a'tcmpt  to  Ju.«tify 
a  position  taken  in  the  past — a  i>osition  that 
current  data  no  longer  support. 

"It  looks  to  me  like  s<:)me  people  are  dis- 
tressed that  we've  been  suc<:essful."  he  said. 

Word  of  renewed  controversy  over  the  TFX 
(Tactical  Fighter  E.xj>eriinental)  or  F-111 
Ciime  as  Sen.  John  L  McCuxl.\n  (D-Ark.) 
chairman  of  the  Senate  ixrir.anent  investi- 
gating subcommittee  s.aid  in  Wisliington  he 
planned  to  make  a  statement  al>_)Ut  the  TFX, 
or  F-lIl,  on  the  Senate  floor  next  week. 

During  1963  McCi,f:i,uan's  subcommittee 
he.ard  more  tlian  2.700  {xiges  of  testimony. 
flUiiig  10  volumes,  an  the  merits  of  the  TFX 
and  the  a'A'ard  of  the  contract  to  General 
Dynanucs  Corp..  over  the  Boeing  Co.  The 
committee,   however,   never   Issued   a   report. 

McClelL\n's  -statement  renewed  spectila- 
tion  that  he  may  reopen  the  hearings  on 
the  controversLal  w.u-plane.  esi>ecially  on  the 
overweight  Navy  vt-rsion  known  as  the 
F-lllB, 

Zoeckler  conceded  that  the  first  three 
P-UIB  protot>-pes  were  over  weight  but  he 
Siiid  the  Suiter  Weight  Improvement  program 
had  res'dlted  in  cutting  4.000  pounds  out  of 
the  plane's  empty  weight. 

This  still  leaves  tlie  plane  about  3.500  or 
4  OOO  p<:)und3  heavier  than  original  specifi- 
cations, ZL.eck!er  admitted. 

"But  let's  put  this  Into  |»erspective."  he 
said, 

IHiere  have  been  other  improvements,  such 
as  high  lift  devices  on  the  wings,  that  more 
than  off.^t  the  weight  penalty,  he  declared. 
He  said  t!i.at  overall  performance,  except  in 
terms  of  celling,  will  be  as  good  or  better 
than    the   original   specifications    called   for. 

"Weight  of  Itself  dowsn't  mean  mucJi,"  the 
head  of  the  A3D  Fill  System  Program  Of- 
fice said. 


"Wliat  the  Na\-y  Is  Interested  In  Is  i>cr- 
f'-vrm.ance — the  wind  over  the  deck  required 
for  takeoff. 

While  specifications  call  for  the  Air  Force 
version,  to  land  and  take  off  in  3.000  feet 
of  runway,  Zoeckler  said  they've  been  l.uid- 
Ing  consistently  In  less  than  2,000  feet  and 
taking  off  In  less  thaji  3.000  feet  even  with 
Jet  engines  producing  less  thrust  than  will 
be  avail. ible  in  prrxluction  nixlels. 
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Food  in  Perspective 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Aiic/ust  11,  1966 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Sfwaker.  the 
price.s  \vc  pay  for  food  today  liave  been 
the  cause  of  increa.«ing  controversy, 
criticism,  and  complaints  in  recent 
months.  Yet  today,  in  spite  of  higher 
prices,  the  American  consumer  is  eating 
better  food  at  a  lower  real  cost  than  ever 
before,  as  the  percentage  of  per.sonal  in- 
come spent  on  food  has  substantially 
dro!)ped  over  the  past  15  years.  And 
this  trend  is  exijected  to  continue. 

When  food  prices  have  been  declining 
for  years  in  relationship  to  other  com- 
modities which  make  up  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, it  is  completely  unjustified  to  accuse 
the  American  farmer  of  causing  infla- 
tion, particularly  when  he  receives  only 
39  cents  of  each  dollar  that  is  being 
silent  on  food.  Farm  prices  are  not  the 
primary  factor  in  increased  food  prices, 
and  today's  food  prices  are  not  the 
major  cause  of  inflationary  pressures. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  need  not  be 
conceiTied  about  the  cost  of  food,  and 
particularly  about  sharp  Increases  in 
specific  commodities.  Extreme  fluctua- 
tions in  either  direction  are  detrimental 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  farmer 
and  consumer  alike.  In  this  regard,  the 
investigation  of  high  milk  and  bread 
prices  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  requested  is  very  necessary. 

But  it  is  most  important  that  food 
costs  be  kept  in  true  persix?ctive.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  a 
Ijerceptive  analysis  of  current  food  prices 
which  appeared  in  the  Oelwein  Daily 
Reidster.  Oelwein,  Iowa,  of  July  26,  1966, 
and  ask  that  this  editorial  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Pood  in  Perspective 

Tell  the  average  housewife  that  fcod  prices 
are  not  really  out  of  line,  and  you're  likely 
to  get  an  argument.  One  would  suppose  her 
arguments  would  be  hard  U>  meet,  since  she 
is  the  one  wlio  has  to  match  the  family's 
grocci-y  budget  ag.iinst  rising  c03t,s  at  the 
supermarket. 

But  the  argimient  that  food  prices  are  too 
high  Ls  not  hard  to  meet.  Tliere  is  per- 
suasive evidence  that,  when  viewed  In  sen- 
sible perspective,  the  cost  of  food  in  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  remarkably 
low. 

One  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  to 
make  comparisons  with  earlier  but  fairly  re- 
cent experience  in  this  country.  Well,  then, 
consider  the  Dep.'U'tment  of  Agrlctilture  sta- 
tistics on  percentage  of  after-tax  Income 
spent  on   food   now  and   in   1950.     At  that 
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-time  Americans  spent  about  25  per  cent  of 
incoma  for  food:  Uxlay  the  hgtire  is  down  t-o 
13  per  tent,  and  the  USDA  estimates  it  will 
drop  toll?  by  1970. 

The  (fe)st  of  practicnlly  everything  has  risen 
in  the  Jxist  two  decades,  btit  as  it  happens 
food  Islnot  among  the  chief  villains.  The 
nvera^f  rise  for  all  items  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  1947  has  been  35  per  cent. 
1  care  h;is  risen  by  i.bout  77  per  cent. 
But  tlie  food  price  Incre.ise  in  that  period 
was  28/ per  cent. 

Comparison  with  proportionate  spending 
on  food  In  other  countries  gives  further  in- 
sight Into  the  matter.  That  fisiire  of  18 
per  cent  of  the  dollar  spent  on  fo.xl  In 
Amcrlc-a  looks  quite  good  when  conip.ired. 
say.  with  the  38  per  cent  of  income  spent 
on  fo(xi  by  Italians.  'Hie  UJ3.  pcrccnt;tge 
appears  sensational  when  comp.ired  with 
wh.it  Russians  and  Peruvians  .=:pcnd  on  food" 
5G  per  cent  of  their  income. 

One  mo.-e  thing;  About  20  per  cent  of  the 
average  "grocery"  bill  is  spent  on  non-food 
Items,  -niat  further  underscores  the  point 
that  food  is  still  a  bargain 


Helm  Appointed  Chief  of  Division  of  Ad- 
visory Opinions  at  FTC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  11,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Col.  Hugh  B.  Helm,  a  distinguished 
and  brilliant  attorney  and  Federal  career 
executive,  has  been  appointed  by  Chair- 
man Rand  Dixon,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Advisory  Opinions,  Bureau  of  Industry 
Guidance,  of  this  commission. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  this  appoint- 
ment of  my  colleagues,  and  because  of 
its  gcnci-al  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  Lssucd  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Comnii.sEion  concerning 
this  appointment,  be  reprinted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECorxD: 

Tlie  release  follows: 
I  News  relea.'^e  of  the  Federal  Tracie 
Commission) 
Hti.M  ArroiNTED  CmFF.  Division  of  Advisory 

Ol'IN10.\-S 

Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  today  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Hugh  B.  Helm 
as  Chief,  Division  of  Advisory  Opinions  Bu- 
reau of  Industry  Guidance  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission, 

He  succeeds  George  S.  Rountree  who  for 
health  re:,soiis  a,'ked  to  be  relieved  of  this 
assignment.  Rouiurco  who  w^.s  fomerly  As- 
sistance to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Restr.iint  of  Trade  has  had  broad  experience 
in  legal  matters  relating  to  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  in  the  field  of  restraint  of 
trade.  His  services  will  no'w  be  available  to 
the  entire  Curc^u  of  Induttrv  Guidance. 

Helm  w.is  working  in  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
straint of  Tr.uie  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. He  came  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.«;sion  in  1938  as  an  attorney  in  the  Trade 
Practice  Conference  Division,  He  served  in 
World  War  II  from  1910  to  1045  In  the  Army. 
and  returned  to  the  San  Fr.mclsco  Office  of 
the  FTC  in  1061  after  a  wide  practice  of  law 
In  t!ie  courts  of  Tennessee. 

He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Vandcr- 
bilt  University  'Aherc  he  also  attended  Van- 
derbilt  Law  School.    He  also  studied  Public 


Administration  for  tliree  years  at  Stanford 
University,  and  w.is  accepted  as  a  candidate 
in  1954  for  a  doctor's  degree  In  political 
science  at  Stanford  University.  California 

During  World  War  II.  Helm  served  in  the 
Army  .as  a  Sergeant.  He  won  his  C.immls- 
Eion  on  the  battlefield  as  a  Second  Lieuten- 
ant. He  .■served  with  the  24th  U.S  Infan'ry 
Regiment  In  the  Pacific  and  particlpatj?d  in 
the  lantiings  at  Anguar  Island,  Saipan 
Okinawa  and  Kcrama  Rhctto. 

Later  he  served  with  the  Legal  Staff  of 
the  S'upremc  Ct.nmiander  for  Al'lied  Powers 
in  the  Paciflc  and  was  associate  counsel  for 
the  U.S.  in  the  prosecution  of  Premier  Gen- 
cr.il  Tojo  of  Japan. 

Helm  is  entitled  to  wear  the  Bronze  Star 
which  was  awarded  In  combat  for  heroism. 
He  is  also  entitled  to  wear  seven  campaign 
ribbons  with  two  battle  stars,  and  wa.s 
aw.irded  the  Combat  IiLtantrv  BudL-c. 

He  is  a  member  of  tB3  American  Legion. 
American  Tennessee  and  Kentuckv  Bar  Asso- 
ciations. American  Society  of  International 
Law.  Delta  Theta  Phi  Law  Fraternitv.  and 
Academy  Political  and  Social  Science,  and 
w;is  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.S.  in  1942. 

Helm  was  born  in  Bowling  Green,  Kent:ickv 
on  December  27,  1914. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Loreen  Down- 
ing of  Glendale.  Calif.,  and  they  have  three 
children:  Beverly,  21,  Hugh  B.  Ill,  16.  and 
Nathaniel  Henry.  12.  They  reside  at  1005 
Congress  Lane,   McLean,   Virginia. 


Leading  Broker  Backs  Open  Housing, 
Says  NAREB  Unrepresentative 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11,  1966 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Six?aker,  during  the 
long  debate  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966.  there  yc\y  likely  arose  an  impres- 
sion thnt  the  Nations  real  estate  brokers 
v.ere  ovcrv.helmingly  opposed  to  the 
open  housln'jf  section,  title  TV. 

But  in  truth  the  anti-open-housing 
stance  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Enrds  may  well  represent 
only  a  minority  of  persons  engaged  in 
real  e.'^t.tto.  Such  i,s  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Ben  .^hcin,  licensed  real  estate  broker 
in  Tuc?3n.  Ariz,,  and  an  outstanding 
le.ider  in  his  field. 

As  one  \vh3  strongly  supports  title  TV 
I  am  li-^ppy  to  C.T11  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  eloquent  letter  re- 
ccnt'y  sent  m.e  by  Mr.  Shein.  From  the 
heart  he  c.xr'iT'=.'^cs  a  deep  love  of  hu- 
manity and  justice: 

Ben  Shein  &  A.ssociati,s. 
Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 

TUCS071,  Ariz. 
Hon,  MoriRTs  Udall, 

Congress  ma?!.  Art-ona  District  2, 
House  Ofjicc  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De-^r  Mr.  Udall:  The  .\rlzona  Dally  Star 
on  July  29th  c:aTicd  a  New  York  Times  News 
Service  story  which  read  in  part,  'Xobbylsts 
for  the  country's  licensed  real  estate  brokers 
have  ureed  them  to  generate  an  immediate 
wave  of  indignation  against  the  open  housing 
section  of  the  administration's  1966  civil 
rights  bill." 

May  I  point  out  that  the  National  Asso- 
ci.\tiou  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  known  as  real- 


A12G1 

tors,  do  not  speak  for  the  country's  licensed 
real  ett.te  brokers.  In  Arizona,  for  example 
an  assistant  state  real  estate  commissioner 
nforms  me  that  some  10-.  of  the  state's 
brokers  are  members  of  the  realtors;  I  mleht 
add.  I  am  not  a  member. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  vast  majority  of 
brokers  In  the  nation  feel  on  this  issue  but 
I  doubt  that  any  organization  that  represents 
a  minority  can  speak  for  them. 

On  the  Issue,  I  feel  keenly  that  every 
American  citizen  who  qualifies  by  credit 
and  desire  has  the  rlfht  to  purchase  the 
home  of  his  choice.  There  Is  nothing  m 
the  theory  of  private  enterprise  that  denies 
any  man  the  freedom  of  choice,  U  he  has  the 
money  to  afford  it.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
that  private  initiative  would  be  throttled  by 
such  artificial  curbs  ,is  refusal  to  do  business 
■with  a  man  because  of  his  race. 

In  a  family-dominated  culture  such  as 
ours,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  demands  that 
a  man  be  allowed  the  home  of  his  happi- 
ness, circumscribed  only  by  his  ability  to 
pay,  Tlie  bill  s.iys  nothing  about  giving 
minorities  special  mortg.aging  privileges  or 
subsidies.  As  you  know  better  than  I  it 
simply  enforces  by  I:uv,  if  necei^sarv  'the 
rights  which  our  nation  guarantees  in  any 
event,  guar.nntees  of  the  Constitution  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  death  of  millions  of 
Americans  of  all  colors  and  creeds. 

The  re.ilfors  make  much  of  the  "tradi- 
tional guarantees  that  go  with  the  right  of 
property  ownership."  but  these  rights  are 
of  cour.se.  curbed  by  zoning,  subdivision  reg- 
ulations, highway  construction,  building 
codes  and  so  on,  Bv  the  F,,mc  token,  fuch 
right  must  be  restricted  from  degrading  mil- 
lions of  our  people  bv  refusing  to  sell  on 
grounds  Of  race.  Such  degradation  knows 
no  stopping  plftce.  Today  It  Is  Negroes:  to- 
morrow. Jews,  Chinese,  Arabs.  Poles.  Mv 
hope  Is  that  you  vote  for  the  open  houMng 
section   of  the  bill. 

Thanks  for  your  time  and  courtesy. 

Bin  Shein. 


Food  Prices 


EXTEN-C^ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  11,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Lwa.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  introduce  int.o  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  from  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Wash: :rf  ton  Post  for  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Tlierc  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
believe  that  any  rise  in  fovod  prices  results 
In  a  direct  and  equal  rise  in  fanner's 
income,  niis  mi.'-ieading  idea  sugjzcsts  a 
situation  in  which  the  farmers  benefit 
e.\clu.sively  from  this  rise.  In  fact,  the 
rise  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  farm 
income,  but  the  percentage  gains  still 
leave  the  fanner  below  the  national  aver- 
ages. Therefore,  while  constimcrs  ma.y 
be  ixiving  more  for  food,  their  incomes 
arc  ri:^;ng  fa.sier  than  the  increa.se  in  food 
prices.  In  addition,  there  is  a  continuing 
lag  bct-vccn  rural  incomes  and  urban 
incomes. 

It  must  I)e  pointed  out  that,the  revenue 
from  hi.LTher  food  prices  is'  not  trans- 
ferred entirely  to  the  farmer.  The  mid- 
dleman still  acquires  a  great  jxrcentage 
of  this  increased  revenue.  Secretarj-  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  has  recently 
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requested  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
lo  conduct  a  study  of  food  prices,  and  I 
am  sure  that  this  study  will  reveal  that 
the  fanner  is  not  to  blame  for  food  price 
increases.  This  investi^ration  is  to  ex- 
plore such  factors  as  cost  and  competi- 
tion. 

As  this  fine  editorial  fx>ints  out,  the 
di.sparity  between  rural  and  urban  in- 
comes should  not  be  perpetuated  and  cer- 
tainly not  on  the  grounds  of  keeping 
urban  hving  costs  low.  The  ti-uth  is  that 
the  American  worker  has  far  more  pur- 
cha-sing  power  than  do  his  fellow  workei^s 
in  foreign  countries.  For  exami>Ie,  it 
takes  the  American  laborer  le.ss  working 
time  to  buy  beef,  mutton,  ham.  e;;.-:.?. 
flour,  rice,  bacon,  butter,  white  bread, 
cheese,  and  sugar  than  it  docs  his  Euro- 
pean counterpart.  This  selected  list 
could  be  extended,  but  I  think  the  point 
is. well  established. 

Clearly  then,  we  cannot  allow  this  dif- 
ferential in  income  levels  to  continue, 
because  it  imposes  a  tremendous  burden 
on  the  farmer  and  particularly  deprives 
him  of  many  of  the  advantages  that  our 
affluent  society  provides  its  urban  mem- 
bers. 

Food  Prices 
No  doubt  the  Government  and  the  con- 
suming public  will  be  much  pleased  by  the 
fact  that  food  prices  In  May  fell  by  0  8  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  rise  in  living  costs  gen- 
erally seems  to  have  stabilized  in  a  gratifying 
way.     And  that  surely  is  a  good  thing. 

The  tendency  to  make  agrictilture  the  goat 
for  rises  in  living  costs  has  been  deplorable. 
however,  and  the  consuming  public  must  not 
be  allowed  to  have  the  notion  that  it  can 
justly  coimt  on  the  depression  of  agriculture 
to  keep  urban  Uving  prices  low.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  spending  a  smaller  percentage 
of  income  on  foodstuffs  than  ever  before. 
And.  in  future,  they  probably  are  going  to 
have  to  spend  more  for  food  if  rural  America 
Is  not  to  be  discriminated  against  and  de- 
prived of  a  fair  share  of  the^lsing  prosperity 
and  affluence  claimed  by  \  the  rest  of  our 
society.  / 

The  economic  rewards  of  those  engaged  in 
management  and  labor  kn  rural  America 
and  the  social  and  cuitura\  advantages  avail- 
able to  both,  must  be  msjde  commensurate 
with  the  rewards  of  urban  workers  and  man- 
agers. If  we  do  not  have  in  the  future  more 
success  In  equalizing  these  rewards  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  the  population  dis- 
tribution Is  going  to  become  even  more  un- 
balanced and  the  problems  of  the  great  cities 
more  unmanageable.  And  if  this  Is  to  be  pre- 
vented, those  who  grow  the  food  and  fiber  of 
this  country,  and  those  who  live  in  the  small 
rural  commiinltles  that  serve  them,  are  going 
to  have  to  be  better  paid.  If  that  pay  does 
not  come  through  the  market  place,  it- Is  go- 
ing to  have  to  come  through  public  revenue. 
We  cannot  safely  put  the  burden  of  holding 
down  urban  costs  on  underpaid  rural 
workers. 


CitU  Riglita  Act  of  1%6:  The 
GimpromUe  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  Nrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11.  1969 
Mr.  TENZER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
made  a  number  of  statements  during  the 


debate  on  the  proiKisfd  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1966,  H.R.  14765.  ur;;ins  my  colleagii"s 
to  support  the  legislation  reported  by  the 
Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee,  on  which  I 
st-rve,  Without  weakening  amendments. 
On  August  3,  10G6,  I  rose  in  opposition 
to  the  Mathias  amendment  to  title  IV  of 
H  R.  14765  and  pointed  out  that  in  New 
York  State,  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  all  housing  is  prohibited — ex- 
cept Ln  two-family,  owner-occupied 
homes.  I  also  commented  on  other  State 
antidiscrimination  in  hoiisi»s-^tat^cs. 
At  that  time,  I  stated — ((osc.i^ss^i/^al 
Record,  page  17332:  ^ — 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
MacGregor  amendment,  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  my  Sti\te,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Mathias  amendment,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Moore  iimendment. 

A  policy  statement  issued  the  other  d.iy  by 
the  Republican  policy  committee  declared 
that  title  rv  of  the  bill  "has  divided  the 
country  and  fostered  discord  an  animosity." 
It  is  not  title  IV  which  fosters  discord — it  is 
the  aijsence  of  State  laws  against  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  which  divides  the  country. 

Seventeen  States  with  a  total  population  of 
approximately  100  million  of  our  citizens  now 
have  laws  against  discrimination  In  publicly 
assisted  and  private  housing.  Eight  of  the 
States  provide  coverage  in  the  sale  of  single 
family  homes.  Fifteen  of  the  States  cover 
realtors  and  thirteen  of  the  States  cover 
financial  Institutions. 

I  am  guided  by  only  one  policy  state- 
ment— and  that  statement  is  called  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

I  suggest  that  title  TV  rather  than  "dividing 
the  country"  will  unite  the  country  by  pro- 
viding protection  against  discrimination  In 
housing  far  the  remainder  of  our  citizens. 

I  will  support  the  MacGregor  amendment, 
more  consistent  with  the  laws  of  my  State 
of  New  Y  >rk — I  will  vote  against  the  Mathias 
rLiTiendment  and  will  vote  against  the  Mfx)re 
amendment  to  strike  title  IV." 

Although  I  realize  that  the  groat  ma- 
jority of  our  real  estate  brokci-s  and 
salesmen  are  reputable  basine.s.'^mcn  and 
hence  omw-so  the  tactics  emiiloyed  by 
unscrupulous  members  of  their  calling 
who  cau.'^c  panic  and  encourage  owners 
to  sell  their  property  by  the  spread  of 
false  rumors  and  threat  to  property 
values. 

New  York  State  has  throughout  the 
years  set  new  and  high  standards  for 
social  laws  to  benefit  it,s  citizens.  These 
laws  have  been  followed  in  many  States 
and  many  such  laws  have  become  the 
basis  for  Federal  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
antidiscrimination  .statutes  of  New  York 
State  if  enact-ed  in  other  States  would 
remove  the  finistration  of  those  discrim- 
inated against.  It  would  reduce  to  a 
great  extent,  the  movement  of  persons 
discriminated  against  bwau.'Je  of  race  or 
color,  from  city  to  city  and  from  State 
to  State  to  escape  from  such  discrimi- 
nation. Equal  opportunity  In  educa- 
tion, employment,  housing,  recreation, 
and  use  of  public  facilities,  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Coiistitution.  when  available 
In  every  State  of  the  Union  will  serve 
to  reduce  the  grievances  of  our  long-suf- 
fering minorities. 

Discrimination  in  housing  is  unjust. 
New  York  State  gave  recognition  to  this 
injustice  by  the  enactment  of  appropri- 
ate legislation  a  long  time  ago.  Resi- 
dents of  New  York  are  not  involved  and 
wU]  not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of 


title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966. 
Indirectly  they  will  be  benefited  by  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  m  housing 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  They  will  also 
be  benefited  by  the  fact  that  the  law 
will  strike  down  one  of  the  root  cau.'^es 
of  racial  problems  thioushout  tiic  coun- 
try. 

On  a  teller  vato.  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment passed  by  one  vote.  On  the  same 
date  tlie  House  rejected  the  Moore 
am.->ndment  to  strike  all  of  title  IV. 

On  the  rollcall.  Aucust  9,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Mathias  amendment  with- 
out which  all  of  title  IV  was  in  danger. 

As  a  result  of  the  vote  today  on  the 
Mathias  amendment,  the  Hou.se  rejected 
the  motion  to  strike  title  IV  in  its  en- 
tirety by  a  vote  of  220  to  190. 

On  the  vote  taken  on  final  i^assage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  includin- 
title  IV,  the  vote  was  259  in  favor  and 
157  opposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  compromise 
became  clear  during  the  debate  and  for 
that  reason,  I  concurred  with  my  col- 
leagues who  wanted  the  strongest  civil 
rights  bill  possible.  It  is  my  hope  that 
a  significant  drive  to  end  discrimination 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  will  take 
place  as  a  result  of  pa.ssage  of  this  legis- 
lation so  that  everj'  American  will  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  live  in  decent 
housing.  That  is  a  goal  worthy  of  our 
Nation  and  of  our  democracy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OP    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  25,  1966 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  22.  1966.  one  of  my  fine  friends. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Cruce.  of  Swainsboro,  Ga., 
wrote  me  a  letter  which  takes  on  greater 
significance  with  each  passing  day.  Our 
papers  are  being  flooded  more  and  more 
each  day  with  living  proof  of  Mr.  Cruce's 
contentions  and  concern. 

Some  of  the  back  page  news  from  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  New  York  is  about  the  ra.ce 
riots,  plundering,  stealing,  murder,  and  police 
brutality  that  Is  going  on  in  these  northern 
cities.  I  haven't  heard  of  a  single  southern 
Congressman  or  Senator  getting  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  call  a  news  conference,  or  send 
telegrams  of  encouragement  to  the  "pore  old 
misguided  Negro",  who  Is  being  mistreated, 
underfed,  and  under-educated  by  the  white 
people  of  the  northern  cities.  It  Is  disgrace- 
ftU  the  way  these  r>eopIe  are  treating  the 
Negroes  in  these  cities. 

I  cannot  understand  J.^vrrs  and  Docgla.s. 
who  offered  their  assistance  to  the  misgtUded 
Negroes  of  the  South  during  the  Albany. 
Georgia,  trouble.  I  do  not  understand  why 
in  the  world  the  southern  Congressmen  and 
Senators  do  not  offer  these  pore  old  Negroes 
sj-mpathy,  the  Justice  Department,  the  FBI, 
and  LBJ.  Maybe  this  will  help  them  over- 
come the  abtise  they  are  having  to  take  from 
the  northern  whites.  We  in  the  South  abhor 
such  treatment  to  the  pore  old  misguided, 
uneducated  Negroes  of  the  North. 

I  urge  you  to  offer  yoiu-  assistance  to  the 
Negroes  of  the  northern  cities. 


Experiences    of   Kenneth    Parmelee,   Jr., 
Peace  Corps  Volunteer  in  India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    I.S-mAN^ 

IN  THE  HOU.'?E  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday,  August  11,  1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kenneth 
Parmelee,  Jr.,  a  young  university  student 
from  Gar>-,  Ind.,  joined  the  Peace  Con^s 
shortly  after  the  program  was  inaugu- 
rated. Kenneth  Is  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent and  a  young  man  of  great  ability. 
He  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Peace 
Corps  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  and  aiso  expand  his 
education  by  learning  the  methods  of  life 
and  living  of  people  in  foreign  lands. 

Tlie  following  letter  to  his  mother. 
Mrs.  J.  Kelly  Blancy,  of  7800  Harrison 
Crown  Point,  Ind.,  reveaLs  some  of  his 
experiences  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
in  India.  His  present  addre-ss  is:  Care 
of  Mr.  Y.  ThiyuTilus,  Barah  Pul  Road 
Azamgarh,  Uttar  Pradesh.  India: 

De.'*r  Mothfh  and  Priends:  Greetings  from 
A2:.mgarh,   Uttar  Pradesh,   India.     Some  of 
you  are  wondering  why  I  am  here;  without 
going  into  a  lengthy  explanation  about  many 
many   varied   reasons   suffice   it   to   say   that 
I  am  here  because  the  Idea  of  Peace  Corps 
has  appealed  to  me  since  Pres.  Kennedy  first 
proposed  it.    But  the  fact  remains  that  I  am 
here  and  enjoving  every  minute  of  It.  so  at 
this  point  motives   are  basically  Irrelevant, 
otra  crrr 
I  suppose  the  tilings  that  I  now  take  al- 
most for  granted  are  the  things  that  would 
seem  quite  different  to  you.    I  am  sure  my 
dally  trip  to  .\z;imgarh  city  would  seem  very 
strange  to  most  people.     The  road  is  black- 
to!>ped.  however  It  Is  only  two  lanes      You 
rarely   see  a   car.  but  you  see  many   people 
walking,  some  rich  ones  with  umbrellaa  to 
shield   them   from   the  sun,   others  ride   In 
three  wheeled  bicycle  rlchshaws,  or  In  horse 
carts  with  high  wooden  wheels.    People  peo- 
ple   people,  that  is  one  of  the  things  about 
India  that  is  overwhelming,     if  your  bicycle 
should  breakdown,  or  you  stop  In  the  middle 
Of  a  street  for  any  reason  50  people  gather 
around  to  look  at  you  within  three  minutes 
time.     You  really   live   In   a    fishbowl.     But 
that  is   understandable  when   you  consider 
that  In  the  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh  in  293  000 
sq.   KM   the  ]X)pulaUon   is   73,000,000     Once 
one  arrives   at   the   bazar   in   Azamgarh   he 
wonders  what  century  of  time  he  is  in    for 
here  iire  the  open  shops,  most  no  blgcer  than 
8  or  10  feet  across  the  front,  with  the  pro- 
prietor waiting  inside,  crosslegged  or  on  his 
haunches  to  .<;Grve  you.     Each  shop  handles 
different  mcrchandl.se  and  you  can  buy  any- 
thing in  our  bairar  from  flashlight  batteries 
to  tea  to  silk  or  freeh  fruit.    You  never  must 
buy  without  doing  two  things  first;  sitting 
and  talking  for  a  while,  and  then  bargaining 
for  the  price.  ^ 

OrR  C.\STLE  AND  COMFORTS 

There  .ore  three  of  us  who  are  PCVs  living 
together  here  In  Azamgiu-h.  The  other  two 
have  served  most  of  their  two  year  term  of 
service.  One  is  In  poultry,  the  other  Is  In 
small  Industries.  We  three  share  one  room 
in  the  house  of  a  retired  high  school  prin- 
cipal. We  have  hot  and  cold  running  water— 
hot  when  it  Is  hot  outside  and  cold  when 
t  Is  cold.  Our  shower  if  you  call  it  that 
IS  more  or  less  Just  a  water  tap  and  unless 
you  have  very  short  legs  you  must  kneel 
because  It  is  only  four  feet  high.  We  have 
electricity— sometimes— and  of  varying  volt- 


ages  so  as  not  to  make  one  bored  wlUi  a  oon- 
sunc   brightness   of   light.     When    we   have 
electricity  we   also  have  a  largo   ceiling  fan 
to  circulate  the  hot  air.    It  used  to  be  very 
hot    here    before    the    monsoons    c;uiie— 118 
but  since  the  monsoons  have  ccmc  v  is  cool 
now  only  104-   with  the  humidity  of  about 
80  ^.     We  fu-e  very  cle,'tn  here  bocaLH^  sirce 
it  Is  warm  you  need  at  le:ist  4-5  .showers  a 
day    to    survive.      For   sleeping    comlort    we 
sleep  on   a  bed   like  thing  Killed  a  charpov 
which  has  rope  woven  across  the  frame  lir 
a   mattrcES,   it   is   very  pleufi.int   to  sleep  on 
once  you  get  usc<!  to  awakening  with  welts 
on    yoiu-    back.      And    even    thouch    we    use 
mo.5quito  nets  to  keep  the  hues  o:r  we  alwavs 
manage  U)  wake  up  with  two  or  tlu-ee  row 
bites  on  us,  and  though  the  net  Impairs  the 
bree;^e  (?)   considerably  it  is  better  thr.n  let- 
ting the  bugs  have  open  season. 

HEALTH   AND   SANITATIO.N- 

In    OUs   import;int   department    we   don't 
have  to  worry  because  our  friends  even  look 
out   for    us.     Jiist   the   other   day   our   milk 
wallah  (seller)  Invited  us  over  for  a  wedding 
fe;ist  his  fiunily  was  having.     The  night  be- 
fore the  feast  was  to  occtu-  he  verv  hurriedly 
came  to  om  house  to  tell  us  we  couldnt  come 
to  the  feast  because  all  the  children  In  his 
family  had  come  down  with  small  pox     The 
other  day  when  I  wa;s  touring  projects   out 
In  the  Villages,  with  my  Indian  counterpart 
a  your.g  engineer,  the  villagers  could  tell  f 
was  very  thirsty  so  they  brought  me  a  glass 
of  water  and  I  obligingly  drank  it.    Tliev  all 
starred  at  me  very   oddly,   then  mv   young 
engineer  friend  told  me  I  should  w-a/h  mv 
hands  and  face  with  first  gla.ss  of  water   the 
glass  lt.3elf  with  the  second  and  only  drink 
the  third  glass.    Some  teacher  of  sanitation 
I  will  make.    Yet  I  managed  to  Insult  them 
still   further   because   they   brought   a   bowl 
of  something  and  placed  it  down  beside  me 
not  knowing  what  It  w.as  I  left  It-tums  out 
It  was  crushed  sugax  cane  for  me  to  use  in 
my  water  to  make  sugar  water;  by  not  tak- 
ing It  I  had  Insinuated  that  their  sugar  cane 
was  not  very  good,  but  alas  I  saved  the  day 
by  Just  eating  a  big  handful  of  sug.nr-not 
really  my  favorite  desert. 

LEARNING     CUSTOMS 

The  other  day  I  was  downtown  trying 
to  find  a  pimicular  office,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment very  lost,  when  one  of  my  Indian  ac- 
quaintances came  up  on  his  bike  and  offered 
to  help  me  find  the  office.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  my  destination  he  said  "I  wUl  wait 
for  you-  Typically  American  I  said  "vou 
needn't  bother"  I  sat  down  with  the  gentle- 
man I  had  come  to  see  and  was  having  tea 
(quite  and  Indiana  custom),  when  about  an 
hour  later  a  head  dripping  with  perspiration 
came  peering  through  the  door.  It  was  my 
friend  who  had  said  he  would  wait  for  me 
he  asked  me  If  he  could  plea«  be  excused 

1  ?^v-y''  ""^  ^^"^  '"^  ^y  'o'l^er-  I  of  course 
told  hUn  he  could  be.  The  man  I  was  havlne 
tea  With  then  explained  to  me  that  Indians 
are  very  formal  about  asking  to  leave  one's 
company  and  they  will  not,  until  they  have 
your  formal  permission  and  my  statement 
about  you  needn't  bother"  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  e.xcuse  him.  So  he  had  been 
waiting  for  me  one  hour  In  the  sun  that 
that  day  was  118°. 

From  each  of  these  experiences  I  derive 
great  enjoyment  and  hopefully  learn  a  Uttle 
that  will  enable  my  work  to  become  more 
effective.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  In- 
formality of  these  letters  as  it  Is  verv  ex- 
pensive to  mail  from  India  by  airmail;  and 
time  is  restrictive  as  to  writing  all  of  the 
people  I  want  to  send  individual  letters  This 
way  I  can  correspond  with  more  of  you  more 
often,  via  mother.  I  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing from  any  of  you  who  have  tUne  to  drop 
me  a  line.  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would 
pass  this  on  to  any  of  my  friends  that  might 

to*^*^^  *"  '°'"  ""^  ^^°"*  Azamgarh.    More 

Ken 
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The  13th  Report  From  Washington  to  the 
Resident!  of  Los  Angeles'  30th  Con- 
gressional District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


OF    CALn-'cRXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-TATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  26,  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  flrmlv 
believe  that  one  of  the  most  Imix-rtant 
duties  of  a  Repre.<;entative  In  Congress  Is 
to  make  regular  reiX)rt*  on  Ills  activities 
hi  Washington  to  his  constituents  at 
home. 

For  tliat  rea.son,  and  beciu.se  of  the 
necessitj-  of  an  active  and  fully  informed 
citizeniy,  I  would  like  to  Include  In  to- 
day's Record  the  text  of  the  13th  In  a 
senes  of  regular  reports  to  the  residents 
of  my  30th  California  Conpi-cssional  Dis- 
trict. 

The  report  follows: 
Reports  From   Washington.    Avgu:3T   1966 

register  to  vote 
The  right  to  vote  Is  every  American's  b.>dee 
of  freedom.  We  should  treasure  and  protect 
this  precious  right  by  exercising  our  fran- 
chise in  the  important  General  Elections  Uiis 
fall. 

But.  In  order  to  vote  vou  must  register  bv 
September  15.  '' 

For  information  on  where  and  how  to  reg- 
ister, contact  the  Los  Angeles  County  Regis- 
trar of  Voters,  phone  628-9211  (after  regular 
office  hours  or  on  weekends  caU  629-245 1 1 . 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

With  growing  national  concern  over  the 
rising  co6t-of-:i\-ing.  and  the  increased  threat 
of  InflaUon.  I  am  happy  to  report  success  in 
obtaining  full  public  h-surngs  this  month  on 
my  Truth-in-Packaging  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Bill  to  outlaw  deceptive  and  unfair  prac- 
tices In  labeling  and  packaging  retail  goods— 
and  to  provide  American  oonstmiers  and 
housewives  with  accurate,  complete,  and 
honest  information  on  the  foods  and  druira 
they  buy.  " 

MINIMUM   WAGE 

With  an  Impressive  3  to  1  majoriiv.  the 
House  endorsed  a  measure  to  substantially 
broaden  coverage  as  well  as  graduallv  in- 
crease the  federal  minimum  wage. 

By  extending  coverage  to  nearlv  8  million 
new  workers,  and  raising  the  »1.25  nauonal 
minimum  wage  by  stages  to  $1.60.  we  will 
be  protecting  the  vital  Interests  of  Golden 
State  workers  and  employers  alike— by  help- 
ing reduce  the  unfair.  low-wage  oompetiUve 
advantage  of  oiu-  neighboring  states  whose 
average  pay  scales  do  not  come  up  to  CaU- 
foriUa's  higher  rate. 

MISSION   TO    LATIN   AMERICA 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee's  Special  Study  Mission  to  Latin 
America,  I  had  the  honor  recently  of  sub- 
mlrting  the  Mission's  survey  report  on  the 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Alliance 
for  Progress  programs  designed  to  speed  up 
economic  reform  and  develoiMnent  in  several 
Western  Hemisphere  naUons. 

Our  Investigation  showed  that  active  com- 
munity self-help  efforts  and  expanding  local 
participation  In  the  development  process  sUU 
are  the  key  to  urgently  needed  economic 
Improvement  In  our  neighboring  republics  to 
the  South. 

tTNEMPLOYMENT    BENEFITS 

The  House  also  adopted  a  bill  to  revise  the 
31-year-old  federal-state  unemplovment 
compensation  system — first  established  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935— by  add- 
ing coverage  to  some  3  mlUlon  more  workers 
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and  providing  a  new  pro-am  of  extended 
beneflte  during  national  or  state  recessions 
This  bi-partisan  compromise  measure  offers 
Important  wage  protection  to  thousandB  of 
Californlar.s  by  fwovlding  a  cu&hlon  agunst 
unexpected  loss  of  Jobs  often  caused — even  in 
present  relatively  prosperous  times  when. 
national  unemplojTnent  rates  are  h  .Iding 
below  4  percent — by  major  chan^jes  in  p>\- 
ernment  defense  and  space  progrrLm  purchase 
orders,  which  may  have  a  tem[Kjrary  .id\erse 
effect  on  hundreds  of  related  C<Uiijrniii- 
based  Industries — many  loc.itcd  in  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  are  i 

NARCOTIC    REHABtLrrATIOM 

Congress  Is  following  Califcirnia'.s  le.ider- 
8hlp  In  attempting  to  develop  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  deal  more  etfectlvely  with  the 
serious  problems  of  narcotic  addiction  — 
stressing  modem  medic;U  treatment,  reh.i- 
blUtatlon  programs,  and  Intensive  .sftercare 
lor  narcotic  victims. 

On  a  nearly  unanimous  367  to  1  vote  of 
ap»proval,  the  House  passed  and  sent  t<>  the 
Senate  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1968.  which  I  had  Joined  In  Introduc- 
ing as  co-sponsor. 

With  favorable  Senate  action  an'ic.pated 
In  the  near  future,  we  may  soon  e.xpect  to 
see  the  start  of  a  promising  new  natioiiiU 
effort,  modeled  after  California's  pioneering 
civil  commitment  program — by  far  the  most 
successful  large-scale  ueatment  program  for 
narootic  addicts  ever  undertaken  in  this 
country. 

rOOD    FOR    FREEDOM 

One  of  the  landmark  pieces  of  legislation 
this  year  was  the  Food  For  Freedom  Program, 
overwhelmingly  OK'd  by  the  House  on  a 
333-20  roll-call  vote. 

This  program  will  help  alleviate  huiager 
for  some  100  million  persons  In  more  Chan 
100  countries  around  the  world,  as  well  as 
promote  self-help  economic  and  agricultural 
development  In  these  emerging  nations. 

CrV'IL    RIGHTS 

In  what  President  Johnson  called  'an  im- 
portant new  milestone  on  the  nation's  Jour- 
ney toward  equality  of  Justice  and  opportun- 
ity for  all  our  citizens",  the  House,  for  the 
third  time  In  as  many  years,  gave  Its  strong 
bi-partisan  support  to  a  measure  designed 
to  assure  first-class  citizenship  to  every 
American,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or 
national  origin. 

Adopted  on  a  substantial  259-157  vote,  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1966,  as  passed  by  the 
House  but  still  to  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, contains  the  following  major  provisions: 

Title  I  provides  machinery  for  uniform  se- 
lection of  federal  Juries  throughout  the 
country. 

Title  II  forbids  racial  discrimination  in  se- 
lection of  federal  and  state  Juries. 

Title  III  empowers  the  Attorney  Gt-neral  lo 
file  suit  to  protect  all  constitutional  tights 
of  citizens  when  he  finds  a  "pattern  or  prac- 
tice" of  discrimination. 

Title  IV  forbids  discrimination  In  the  bale 
or  rental  of  housing,  exempting  homeowners. 
boarding  houses  and  owner-occupied  apart- 
ments of  four  units  or  less.  This  would 
open  up  large  apartments  and  all  new 
housing. 

Title  V  makes  It  a  crime  to  injure  or 
threaten  anyone  exercising  his  constitutional 
rights,  punishable  by  10  years  In  prison  for 
Injury  and  up  to  life  In  prison  for  de.ith. 

Submitting  a  special  research  project  on 
Latin  America  Is  Miss  Barbara  Shaw  of  Los 
Angeles.  Baraba  will  be  a  senior  this  f:ill  at 
Stanford  University,  after  spending  the  suna- 
mer  with  us  as  a  college  Intern.  1966  is  the 
fourth  year  in  a  row  I  have  participated  In 
the  Congressional  Student  Intern  Program, 
which  I  believe  to  be  extremely  valuable — 
not  only  in  helping  with  the  office  work — 
but  as  a  fascinating  way  for  Interested  young 
people  to  grain  a  close  personal  understand- 
ing of  how  their  government  operates. 


PEACE    IN    VIETNAM 

Two  recent  events  In  Southeast  Asia  ap- 
pear to  offer  a  ray  of  hope  that  we  may  even- 
tually be  able  to  move  the  war  in  Vietnam 
away  from  the  battlefield  and  over  to  the 
conference  table. 

First,  within  South  Vietnam,  if  the  sched- 
uled September  elections  are.  In  fact,  a  free 
and  fair  expression  of  the  popular  will,  and 
result  in  the  establishment  of  a  truly  repre- 
sentative civilian  government,  this  will  en- 
courage the  widest  possible  participation  In 
the  political  process  and  provide  an  attrac- 
tive peaceful  alternative  to  those  who  now 
pursue  the  path  of  armed  conflict. 

In  this  way  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
themselves,  will  be  given  an  opfjortunlty  to 
determine  their  own  future — to  work  out  a 
national  destiny  free  from  force  and  vio- 
lence. 

The  second  hopeful  event  Is  the  recent 
effort  by  several  leading  Asia-Pacific  nations 
to  Join  together  and  assume  a  greater  degree 
of  regional   rceponslbility   for  peacekeeping 

I  strongly  urge  the  President  to  t<ike  full 
advantage  of  this  most  welcome  .Asian  initia- 
tive to  establish  broad  diplomatic  contacts 
among  all  interested  nations.  These  in  turn 
cotiid  form  the  basis  for  a  dialogue  leadiiig 
to  ultimate  negotiations  on  equitable  terms 
for  a  Just  peace  in  that  w.ir-torn  part  of  the 
world. 


The  1966  Civil  Rights  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  ofiio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11.  1966 

Mr.  ST.\NTON.  Mr.  Sr>03ker.  the  1966 
civil  n-ht.s  bill  wa.s  pa.sscd  by  the  House 
of  Reprcsonlativos  Tiic^day  cvciiing.  I 
.supported  this  lesislatioii  and  I  now  have 
an  obli"iaion  to  the  people  of  my  great 
district  to  explain  to  them  why  I  voted 
the  way  that  I  did.  This  Is  a  contro- 
versial bill  in  my  dLstrict.  About  the 
same  n'amb<^r  of  letters  were  received 
askinij  me  to  vote  for  it  as  were  received 
asking  me  to  vote  asrainst  it. 

I  ba.sically  voted  for  the  civil  rights 
bill  of  1966  bocau.se  it  embodies  the  same 
historic  principles  of  previous  civil  rights 
bills  in  that  it  advances  t!ic  fulfillment 
of  o'ar  commitment  to  the  goal  of  equal 
justice  for  all.  To  accompli.sh  this  ob- 
jective, the  bill  first,  established  a  uni- 
form i^rocedure  for  jury  selection  in  Fed- 
eral courts:  second,  facilitates  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  forms  of  unconstitutional 
dx.scrimination  in  the  selection  of  Stat« 
court  juries;  and.  third  provides  crimi- 
nal sanctions  for  forcible  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  enumerated  Federal 
ris'hts. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  represents  an  as- 
sumption of  Federal  responsibility  which 
is  long  overdue.  The  need  for  a  modern 
law  to  deter  civil  rights  crimes  has  been 
dramatized  by  the  many,  and  .sometimes 
imbelievable,  Instance  of  violence  against 
certain  of  our  citizens.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  have  to  say  that  the  entire  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  one  title,  reairirms 
this  country's  commitment  tx>  equal  jus- 
tice for  all  and,  therefore,  merited  my 
sup!X)rt. 

Several  important  amendments  were 
added  to  the  civil  rights  bill  during  the 


debe.ie.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
the  most  important  amendment  was  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  from  Florida. 
Congressman  Willi.a.m  Cramer.  The 
Cramer  amendment  to  title  V  makes  it 
a  Federal  oireiLse  to  travel  in  interstate 
comiTierce  with  the  intent  of  inciiin; 
riots  and  other  forms  of  civil  dis.obecli- 
ence.  The  passage  of  tiiis  amendment  is 
an  e.^vcntial  step  in  halting  the  violence 
and  bloodshed  tliat  has  become  the  hall- 
maik  of  t'ne  Amciica:i  summer.  Much 
e.idcnce  is  available  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  recent  race  riots  and  loot- 
ing in  Cleveland.  Chicago,  and  New  York 
were  the  work,  in  part,  of  outside  agita- 
tors who  came  into  these  communities 
for  the  expre.5s  puipjse  of  inciting  civil 
di.-^tur  bailees. 

In  tlie  2' J  weeks  of  debr.to  on  liie  cnil 
riuhts  bill.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  two-thi;ds  of  all 
the  di.scu.ssion  centered  around  title  IV. 
The  "Housing  Title"  was  argued  by  my 
colleagues  hour  after  hour.  There  were 
stanch  defenders  of  past  civii  rights  leg- 
islation who  called  title  IV  the  height  of 
legislative  hyix>crisy.  politically  moti- 
vated and  unrealistic.  After  listening  to 
all  the  debate  on  title  IV,  I  came  to  sev- 
eral conclusions; 

First.  There  exists  among  the  law- 
makers who  drafted  this  title  real,  honest 
doubts  if  the  section  means  what  it  says. 
As  amended  on  the  floor,  it  exempts  the 
individual  homeowners  and  sales  agents 
acting  in  an  owner's  behalf.  Its  content 
will  be  subject  to  widely  vaoing  inter- 
pretations. 

Second.  In  title  IV  we  find  many  a 
capable  lawyer  who  says  there  is  an  ap- 
parent conflict  between  basic  rights  to 
private  property  and  the  compc'ting 
claims  of  human  rights,  justice,  and  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  Tlie  title,  in 
its  final  form,  Is  of  questionable  constitu- 
tionality. Associate  Justice  Harlan  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  stated: 

Freedom  of  the  Individual  to  choose  his 
associates  or  his  nei'^hbors.  to  u.'^e  and  dis- 
pose of  his  property  as  he  sees  fit  to  be 
arbitrary,  capricious,  even  unjust  In  nis  per- 
sonal relations  are  things  entitled  to  a  large 
measure  of  protection  from  governmental 
Interference.  This  liberty  would  be  over- 
ridden. In  the  name  of  equality.  If  the  stric- 
tures of  the  (fourteenth)  amendment  wbre 
applied  to  governmental  and  private  action 
without  distinction. 

Third.  Ohio  has  a  fair  housing  law 
that,  in  many  ways,  is  superior  to  the 
Federal  law.  Title  IV  could  supersede 
local  and  State  authority  and  take  away 
local  and  State  jurisdiction  in  this  area. 
Federal  legislation  in  tlie  field  of  housing 
should  encourage  and  promote  appro- 
priate fair  housing  programs  at  the  com- 
munity level.  I  voted  to  strike  title  IV 
from  tlie  bill. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Racial  discrimination  in  any  form  is 
a  social  and  moral  wrong.  But.  as  we 
pass  another  civil  rights  bill,  I  wish  to 
caution  those  who  think  that  you  can 
legislate  morality,  that  it  will  not  accom- 
plish the  lofty  goals  of  it^  sponsors.  The 
ghettos  will  not  disappear.  The  hatred 
of  some  Negroes  for  the  white  man  and 
the  equal  hatred  of  some  wliites  for 
Negroes  will  not  disappear.    In  fact,  I  am 


worried  that  title  IV  will  create  con- 
fusion, bitterness,  and  perhaps  divide 
the  country  rather  than  foster  equal 
justice  for  all. 

The  true  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
compatibility  of  the  white  and  Negro  lies 
in  the  moral  law  of  God.  not  In  the  civil 
laws  of  man.  'When  we  are  willing  to 
open  our  hearts  to  the  fact  that  dis- 
crimination Is  against  God's  will,  we  will 
destroy  the  hatred  that  now  exists  among 
certain  people.  Until  that  day  comes 
racial  discrimination  will  continue  to  pit 
man  against  man.  "What  a  waste  of 
God's  children. 
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domestic  steel  prices  without  anv  pressure 
from  the  White  House. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  is  genuinely  interested  In 
curbing  inflation— which  some  doubt— thc"-e 
are  effective  steps  available  that  do  not  In- 
volve coercive  moves  against  Industrj-  He 
might  put  his  weight  behind  a  tax  incre.i-e- 
he  might  persuade  Congress  to  su.spond  the 
Invcstmeiit  tax  credit:  he  might  stretch  out— 
and  thus  cut  the  per-year  costs  of— public 
works  and  .space  projects:  he  might  even  take 
a  priming  knife  to  some  of  the  costlier  and 
less  promising  among  the  povertv  program 
experiments.  And  In  this  process  he  might 
restore  a  bit  of  the  gloss  that  h.os  rubbed  off 
his  image  as  a  leader  of  sound  Judgment 
dedicated  to  the  good  of  all  people 
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The  Steel  Price  Rise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ttLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  11,  1966 

Mr.  DERV^INSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  Friday,  August  5 
editorially  commented  in  a  most  objec- 
tive faslilon  pointing  to  the  Pi-esident's 
Involvement  and  the  economic  complica- 
tions wliich  are  being  compounded  by 
Government  action. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  Steel  Price  Rise 
The  President  has  himself  to  blame  for  his 
failure  to  persuade  steel  producers  not  to 
raise  their  prices.  For  Mr.  Johnson,  by  turn- 
ing one  face  to  labor  and  another  to  industry 
>^--  made  a  mockery  of  his  own  poUcv  of  non' 


ha 


inflationary  guidelines.  The  'policy  never 
wius  consistent  with  a  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. For  one  thing,  It  tried  to  substitute  an 
out:  ide  Judgment  for  that  of  m.anagement  in 
determining  corporate  fiscal  policy  For  an- 
otlier,  It  created  artificial  conditions  not 
necessarily  related  to  reality  and  thus  stored 
up  trouble  against  the  Inevitable  dav  when 
reality  demanded  its  due.  In  so  doing  it 
provided  no  real  bulwark  against  Inflation. 
Which,   as   economist   Arthur  P.   Bums  ob- 

thr?.'f  !!"'  ^'""  '^'''^''  '"  "°  '°"Ecr  a  mere 
threat:  it  is  here. 

Even  by  the  presidential  guidelines,  the 
steel  companies  had  a  fair  case  for  their  in- 
creases on  rolled  sheet  and  strip  steel  prod- 
uct^ Inland  Steels  Increases,  representative 
of  the  industry,  averaged  about  2.1  per  cent 
of  the  prices  of  the  affected  products,  com- 
pared with  tlie  3.2  per  cent  "norm"  set  up  by 
the  President's  economic  advisers.  In  con- 
tract, the  President  approved  (and  the 
stnkers  rejected)  an  increase  package  for  the 
airline  mechanics  that  amounted  to  nearly 
4.5  per  cent.  c^wjr 

The  stool  price  lncren.se.  moreover,  Is  the 
fir.si  major  one  since  19G3.  Meanwhile,  last 
fc>cpt.  1  the  industry-  signed  a  three-vear  con- 
tract providing  steel  workers  with  an'  Increase 
Of  59  cents  an  hour.  One  provision  of  this 
contract   virtually  doubled   pension  benefits 

cost'  n?r.  "^'   '•  Z^'^'^'  '^"^  ^^'^  substantial 
for  t^  f  .P™''"*''^  an  immediate  impetus 

for  this  week  s  price  ri.se.    Material  and  other 

M.'n^°^,'^^^"""'""S  ^""''^  '"^'■^  increased  sub- 
stantially in  the  three-year  period. 

slmht'  .!^"'  ;?'"'^   increase  will  exert  some 
fn  . M    "P^'^':'^   Pressiu-e  on  costs  and  prices 

inmmo'na'r^,^  '""''''''''^  ^"^  ^°  ^--  -^"^  ^^ 

kef-^omn.^u''^  ^""'^'^  operating  in  the  mar- 
ket—competition   from    foreign    producers 

coL'^H™""'    ^'^^    ^'^"^    Indultries-makS 
competing     products-that     will     disclpllnl 


Letter  From  Paul  Findley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  11.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Findley].  wrote  a  letter  to  each  Repub- 
lican Member  of  the  House  urging  our 
support  for  the  amended  title  IV  In  the 
civU  rights  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  Findley 's  letter  is  a  superb  expres- 
sion of  Intellectual  honesty  and  political 
courage.  Pointing  out  that  property 
rights  have  never  been  absolute,  he  called 
on  us  to  follow  Abraham  Lincoln's 
example  in  putting  "the  dignity  of  people 
above  the  rights  of  property." 

Because  this  letter  Is  so  outstanding  I 
want  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 'all 
my  colleagues  by  Inserting  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

HOUSE  or  REPRESENT.'iTIVES. 

Washiiiffion.  DC.  Ancpx^^t  8. 1966 
Dear  Republican  Colleague:  After  long 
thought  I  have  come  to  an  affirmative  posi- 
tion on  the  houfing  title  as  now  modified 
I  he  title  may  possibly  be  included  In  the 
recommltal,  so  perhaps  my  thoughts  will  In- 
terest you. 

I  give  my  supirort  to  It  In  spite  of  the 
dangerous  and  ill-advised  housing  demon- 
strations and  riots  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where— not  because  of  them. 

To  teke  this  position  I  had  to  close  my 
ears  to  those  who  preach  Black  Power— a 
radical  movement  which,  like  Ku  Klux 
Klanism.  -riU  surely  reuird  not  advance 
htmian  rights. 

In  doing  so,  I  had  to  take  into  account  ad- 
verse arguments  offered  bv  colleagues  whose 
motives  are  the  finest  and  whose  .sinceritv  I 
do  not  question.  '' 

Undoubtedly  the  modified  housing  title  is 
full  of  uncertainties.  It  is  not  perfect  It 
compromises  prUiciple  to  a  decree  hardly 
In  keeplnc  with  Mosaic  Law.         ' 

Truly  it  has  shadow  instead  of  substance 
to  a  degree  that  may  lead  to  bitter  dlsillu- 

thnTrl?,'-  ^  '""i^'  '^  '"'^y  aggravate  rather 
than  relieve  housing  problems  (,f  No-roc^s  It 
does  indeed  qualify  property  rights  ' 

^JJ^']^'^•  "^"^  ^'^  ^"'^'  "^^t  on  bal.mce  this 
legislation  is  m  complete  harmonv  with  the 

^tiVlf'"'^    f,''""''    P»n>oses    of    tiie    United 

fotms  v^d^l^^^^'-"""''^"  °^  independence 

An^ir^'  '^"^''^  ^""^  ^'J^'-"  J^sf-^e  for  an.  the 
Americin  people  have  never  insisted  on  per- 
fection before  taking  progressive  steps.  To 
Illustrate,  the  final  draft  of  the  Constitution 
authorized  the  Import  of  slaves  for  an  addi- 


tional 20  yc;.r.s.  It  was  a  gi-isly  compromUe 
which  so  disturbed  a  Virpinia  delegate.  George 
Ma&sn,  that  he  refused  to  sien  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  othe.'-s  accepted  this  miperfec- 
tlon  bec^iuse  they  recognized  that  the  U^-U 
document— on  balance— was  good  and  wotild 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  and  eoual 
Justice.  ^ 

Like  the  Constitution,  this  title  deserves  to 
be  Judged  on  balance. 

Beginning  with  ancient  Common  Law 
property  rights  have  been  limited  .and  qual- 
llieU  in  m;,ny  Ways— and  wise! v— over  the 
ye;irs.  Recent  examples  are  housing  codes 
zoning  and  health  ordinances,  pollution  rec- 
uiiiiioiis.  ^ 

Property  rights  are  constantv  mea.sured 
and  tested  against  even  higher  riehts  And 
so  It  should  be.  o  b       .  u 

Indeed,  in  Its  final  draft,  the  language  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
ch.anged  from  "life,  liberty  and  propertv"  to 
read  "Ufe,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.' "^ 

The  Declaration  spoke  of  God-given  rights 
Which  government  Is  Intended  to  protect 
nils  reference  was  undoubtedlv  the  founda- 
tion for  the  "equal  protection  of  the  law" 
principle  wlilch  later  became  a  part  of  the 
14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 

It  is  argued  Uiat  the  housing  title— di- 
rected as  it  is  to  persons  Instead  of  states- 
can  not  properly  be  based  on  the  1 4th 
Amendment.  The  wording  may  not  con- 
form precisely  but  even  so  the  hou.nng  utie 
marches  in  absolute  rhythm  with  the  spirit 

*"»..^'"'^5  '''^^''^  °^  ^^«   ^4th   Amendment. 

\\111  this  legislation  alter  substantiallv 
housing  patterns  and  practices?  I  doubt  It 
Certainly  the  effect  of  the  public  accommo^ 
dations  title  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  hardly  as  sweeping  as  some  predictions 
If  properly  values  tumbled  substantially  as 
a  consequence,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  it 

Habits  have  their  own  inertia  and  custom 
is  not  quickly  altered  by  law.  Even  if  all 
discnmmation  should  be  eliminated  in  the 
sale  and  rc;it,.l  of  housing  it  l.s  doubt.'ul 
Whether  housing  patte.-ns  would  change  ap- 
preciably. ^       ^ 

♦  „^»""'-'^'''  "°  "-'^  '^  ^'^"^'^  enr.uch  to  suppose 
that  this  legislation  in  itself  will  er.d  di^- 
cnnunatlon  in  the  rental  or  sale  of  housing 
It   may  not  even  diminish   It  verv  much 

But  It  will  at  least  help  to  point  the  right 
way  to  God's  faltering  and  errant  children 
prick  a  conscience  now  and  then,  and  hope- 
fully at  leiist  drive  from  earshot  and  sight 
the  agreements— euphcmlsticallv.  and  inac- 
curately called  gentlemen's  a'greements- 
which  discrtmin.-iie  purely  on  the  ba.si=  of 
race  or  religion. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Partv  of 
Abra,iam  Lincoln  will  put  aside  their  reser- 
vations and  Join  In  support  of  this  utle 
As  Lincoln  once  observed.  "The  Declaration 
Of  Independence  does  not  sav  all  men  are 
created  equal  except  Negroes."  Lincoln  did 
not  hesitate  to  put  the  dignity  of  people 
above  the  rights  of  property  and  neither 
should  we. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pact.  Findley. 
Rcprescniatnc  in  Congress. 


Congressman  Morton  Applauds  Red  Creek 
Newspaper  for  Service  Gesture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11,  1966 
Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  program  an- 
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nounced  recently  by  the  operators  of  a 
newspaper  In  my  congressional  district, 
the  Red  Creek  Herald  in  Red  Creek.  NY. 

Its  publisher.  Anthony  G.  Palermo  and 
Its  managing  editor,  Ted  L.  Miller,  have 
offered  to  send  free  copies  of  the  news- 
paper to  local  servicemen  stationed  in 
Vietnam. 

This  generous  and  thoughtful  action 
deserves  public  commendation.  Too 
many  times  our  thoughts  on  the  war  in 
that  country  liave  centered  only  on  our 
policies  and  actions  in  pursuiiig  this  con- 
flict. In  many  cases,  we  have  overlooked 
the  human  aspects,  the  effects  v.hich 
service  in  a  far-distant  area  can  have 
on  a  young  man. 

Regular  news  from  home,  concerning 
people^  places,  and  events  which  are 
known  to  him  can  be  a  most  welcome 
event  to  the  bone-weary  soldier  who 
feels  a  million  nolles  from  familiar 
surroundings. 

Thrust  into  a  strange  oriental  atmos- 
pnere.  fighting  a  war  on  terrain  un- 
familiar and  always  threatening,  a  young 
soldier  yearns  for  things  which  remind 
him  of  home. 

Again,  I  commend  Mr.  Palermo  and 
Mr.  Miller  for  their  action.  I  am  sure 
that  their  readers,  and  the  servicemen 
who  will  receive  the  Red  Creek  Herald 
In  the  near  future,  join  with  me  in  that 
commendation. 


McGoTern  Raitei  Voice 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11,  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  has  long  been  admitted  that  the 
health  of  our  entire  economy  is  directly 
related  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
fanner  who  produces  so  much  of  the 
world's  food  and  fiber  needs.  For  that 
reason  it  is  now  a  matter  of  national 
policy  to  seek  to  achieve  parity  of  farm 
prices. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  Govern- 
ment takes  no  action  which  might  de- 
viate from  this  national  policy  and  thus 
deny  to  the  farmer  his  rightful  share  of 
the  wealth  which  results  from  his  labors, 
Senator  George  McGovern  introduced  a 
concurrent  resolution  in  the  Senate 
which  would  direct  that  the  Goveinment 
take  no  action  which  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent prices  from  reaching  parity.  On 
June  16  the  Senate  unanimously  passed 
this  resolution. 

I  have  introduced  the  same  resolution 
in  the  House  as  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 668  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  Hoiase  may  soon  join  the  Senate  in 
reminding  all  of  the  members  of  our 
Government  that  parity  of  farm  prices  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
In  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  number  of  powerful  argu- 
ments in  support  of  my  resolution.  I  am 
including  here  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Salem,  S.  Dak.,  Special 


on  Jvily  7  of  this  year  and  v.a.s  printed  In 
the  July  1966  issue  of  the  NFO  Reporter, 
the  official  publicarton  of  the  National 
Farmers  Oriianization. 

The  ediiorial  follows: 

McGovern  Raises  Voice 

On  June  16  a  very  important  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  drafted  and  sponsored 
by  S<:iuth  Dakota's  Junior  Senator  George 
McGovern  passed   the  Senate  unanimously. 

That  resolution,  which  will  have  a  long- 
lasting  effect  on  all  residents,  urban  as  well 
;ts  rural,  throughout  the  food  producing 
states  of  our  country.  Is  known  as  the  farm 
parity  resolution. 

It  directed,  in  part,  "that  no  action  talcen 
by  an  agency  of  Government  for  the  ptirpose 
of  preventing,  or  the  likely  result  of  wliich 
will  be  to  prevent,  the  price  of  an  agricul- 
tUT'.il  commodity  selling  below  parity,  from 
rising  to  parity." 

TlUs  is  singularly  impi^rtant  to  South  Da- 
kota since  the  majof  source  of  this  state's 
income.  $675  million  gross  Income  in  1964. 
Is  derived  from  agriculture.  However,  wlule 
net  farm  income  across  the  U.S.,  In  1965 
totaled  $14  1  billion,  about  $1.2  billion  above 
1*64.  most  farm  prices  renudn  below  jxirity 
and  seem  to  t>e  dropping. 

As  Senator  McGoverk  pointed  out.  In  April 
1966.  farm  prices  were  80  percent  of  parity. 
On  May  15  they  had  dropped  to  79  percent 
of  p.irity. 

T:ie  entire  purjxvse  of  Senator  McGovkrn's 
propo.Tal  Is  to  help  assure  the  farmers  a 
grenter  sl^are  of  the  income  which  rightfully 
t>elongs  to  tliem.  He  contends  that  this 
share  should  not  be  loet  to  thrm  by  someone 
oilier  tlian  tiie  producers  of  tlie  raw  naaterl- 
als.  And  this  Ls  as  it  should  be.  It  doesn't 
make  .my  sense  to  take  less  for  something 
you  m.ike  or  grow,  just  so  the  middle-man 
can  up  his  and  thereby  reaps  the  profits. 

Certamly  the  government.  Itself,  ought  to 
be  extremely  concerned  about  the  prosperity 
of  this  country's  farmers,  who  are  actually 
called  upon  to  provide  the  food  and  liber  for 
the  greater  share  of  the  world's  jK>puiatlon. 
Obviously  it  has  t.tkon  a  resoltition.  such  as 
proi^Tsed  by  Senator  McGoveen.  to  maVie  the 
goveriunent  aware  of  its  responsibilities  la 
thl.-i  regard. 

For  already  the  Resolution  h.us  l.ul  niarVicd 
effect.  Actions  to  freeze  f.-ixnt  price*  ba-.-e 
been  halted.  Tlie  Comerce  Department's  hide 
export  limiUitlon  order  ha.?  been  inodifled 
and  Senator  McGovehn  is  working  to  have 
It  rescinded  alt<-)gether.  Peed  trrain  dumping 
has  .^topped.  The  Defense  De;Kirtment  has 
rescinded  its  insln.iction  to  purch;islng 
agenrles  to  cut  pork  purchiiscs.  A  wheat 
acreage  increase  has  been  announced  for  1967 
and  fiu-ther  action  on  wheat  is  under  con- 
sideration. Moves  have  been  made  and  more 
are  in  the  making,  to  bolster  dalrly  Income. 

All  South  ,DakotarLS  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Senator  McGovern  for  his  foreslght- 
edneis. 


Port  of  Oakland  Leads  in  Containerized 
Cargo  Shipping 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOVt^E  OF  REPRESENT.VTIVE.S 

Thursday.  August  11.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mos^  promLsiiig  improvements  In  ocean 
commei-ce  Ls  the  rapid  development  of 
"containerized  car^-n  ."^hipping."  By  this 
system  freight  i.s  packaged  in  large  rail 
car  size  or  truck  size  containers  at  the 


point  of  oiigln,  moved  to  our  ports, 
shipped  overseas  intact  rather  than  in 
bulk,  and  distributed  to  its  destination 
in  the  same  big  package. 

I  am  proud  of  the  role  the  ix)rt  of  Oak- 
land in  my  district  has  had  in  this  devel- 
opment, aiid  especially  pleased  with  tln^ 
recognition  the  port  of  Oakland  has  re- 
ceived in  Europe  a.s  a  result.  For  the 
information  of  Uie  Members,  I  offer  for 
the  REcoRn  an  article  from  the  Oakland 
Ti'ibur.e  of  August  3  on  this  subject. 
Oakland's   Port   Litres   Mo.^e   Ships 

The  Port  of  Oakland  will  soon  have  the 
I.irce.st  concentration  of  "containerized" 
cargo  ship  operation.s  on  the  West  Ccxust,  and 
European  shipping  lines  intend  to  take  ad- 
v.mt.ige  of  it  witli  incre.using  .sliipment.«  here. 

Eurape.'.n  shippers  are  intenstly  Interested 
in  the  new  containcrship  operations.  Ben  E. 
Nutter,  the  port's  executive  director.  s.\id 
yesterday. 

Nutter  recently  returned  from  a  ns^lt  to  15 
shipping  companies  In  New  York  City.  Bergen 
and  Oslo,  Norway;  Stock.holm.  Copenhagen, 
H.amburg.  Bremen.  Rotterdam.  Rome.  Geno.i. 
Paris.  Brussels  and  London. 

MAY     BE     ANSWER 

He  said  that  Europertn  shippers  feel  that 
various  fornis  of  containerized  cargo  "may  be 
the  answer  to  most  of  their  problems." 

Shipping  lines  are  studying  the  sealed  con- 
tainer niethod,  the  "palletized"  method  of 
loading  cargoes,  and  the  "unitization"  of 
cargoes  of  similar  size  and  similar  destina- 
tions. 

Nutter  said  Oakland  Is  already  assured  of 
the  largest  single  concentration  of  contiilncr 
ship   operations   on   the   'West  Coait. 

Sea-Land  Service,  which  pioneered  con- 
tainer ships  In  1955.  at  Its  East  Coast  head- 
qu.irters  In  Newark.  N  J.,  began  cont.iineri?ed 
shipping  at  the  Port  of  O-akland  In  1962.  Tlie 
p>ort  a  week  ago  st)ld  $4.5  million  In  Series  D 
revenue  bonds,  of  which  $2  5  million  will  be 
.«;pent  to  modernize  and  enlarge  Sea-Land's 
f.LCiUties  at  the  Port's  Outer  Harbor. 

MATSON     LEASE 

Mutson  Navigation  Co.,  which  began  ex- 
perimenting with  cont;'.lner  ships  on  the  West 
Coast  in  1958,  le.a.^ed  42  acres  of  Port  of 
Oakland  land  at  the  new  Se'.onth  Street 
AL'.rine  Terminal  in  May.  MaLsi;>n  currently 
occupies  22  acres  at  EnrinrJ  Tenninals  in 
Ai.imeda,  but  will  move  the  operation  to 
Oakland  as  soon  as  the  Seventh  Street 
Tornilnal  Is  complete  In  13G8.  The  port  1.5 
filling  140  acres  for  the  tcrmln.il,  which  re- 
places the  old  Southern  P.^cillc  Company 
"moic." 

Nutter  said  that  European  shippinn;  firm.s 
"moetiy  agree  that  container  ship  operations 
are  tiie  answer  to  their  problems,  particularly 
on  shorter  runs  like  the  North  Atlantic." 
Sea-Land  already  connects  with  Rotterdam, 
Ne'A'.irk,  and  Oakland. 

THREE    TYTES 

European  shipping  companies.  Nu*tcr  s.'.icl. 
are  studying  which  of  the  three  types  of  con- 
tainer operations  will  suit  them.  Many  arc 
designing  new  ships  e.tpressly  for  container- 
type  service. 

O.ikland  will  become  the  link  with  the  F;ir 
East  in  container  shipping,  Nutter  believes, 
.'ind  he  cites  Matson's  plans  and  Sea-Land's 
current  millt.ary  cargo  contract — for  $12  mil- 
lion .and  two  years — between  Oakland  and 
Okinawa. 

"We're  well  known  In  Europe."  Nutter  s;i;d. 
"Everywhere  I  went,  they  said  they  knew 
Oakl.and  as  well  as  I  do. 

"Often.  In  other  t_\-pes  of  businef.":.  yon 
have  to  Identify  Oakland,  but  in  the  iK)rt 
business  you  don't." 

He  said  European  sliipping  firms  feel  O.vk- 
land  has  the  acreage  for  the  containerized 
shipping  operations  which  require  "back  up" 
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area  a^shore  for  trucks  which  haul  the  con 
tainers  to  and  from  dockside. 

"This  is  the  thing  they're  looking  for,"  he 
s.ud.  "Space  Is  creating  problems  for'  the 
ship  lines  in  many  cities." 
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Grand  Canyon  Debate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    M.\SSACHUSirrTS 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  11.  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  not«  the  growing  concern  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  over  the  wasteful 
and  shortsighted  plan  to  dam  Grand 
Canyon  for  profit.  Recently  Marguerite 
Johnston,  whose  column  appears  In  the 
Houston,  Tex.,  Post,  raised  what  is  to  me 
the  crucial  question:  Do  the  American 
people,  who  own  the  Grand  Canyon  wish 
to  sacrifice  it?  Are  the  dams  really  nec- 
essary? 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  Miss  Jolinston's 
thought-provoking  column: 

I.v    1966,    Are   These    Dams   Necessary? 
(By  Marguerite  Johnston) 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  wants  to  build 
two  ditms  on  the  Colorado  River— dama 
which  would  change  lorever  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. 

Tlie  Grand  Canyon  belongs  to  us  the 
Americm  people,  legally  as  a  national  monu- 
ment and  morally  us  a  part  of  our  national 
heritage. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  now 
considering  whether  or  not  to  approve  the 
plan  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  ReclainaUon, 

As  agents  of  the  American  people,  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  must  decide  for  us 
the  fate  of  tlie  Grand  Canyon  which  is  our 
property. 

The  questions  are:  Do  we,  the  people  want 
tnose  dams  built?  Do  we  consider  it  worth- 
while? Or  if  under  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion explosion,  they  must  inevitably  be  built, 
must  they  be  built  now?     la  this  genera- 

If  we  value  the  Grand  Canyon,  then  self- 
governing  Americans  must  now  think  about 
the  canyon  and  go  to  the  trouble  of  letting 
our  thoughts  be  known  to  our  representa- 
tives. 

The  Btireau  of  Recl.imation  proposes  two 
massive  dams— at  Bridge  Canyon  and  at 
Marble  Canyon  on  the  Colorado. 

The  proposed  Marble  Canyon  dam  12 '4 
miles  iiiistre.an,  would  alter  the  natural'  river 
cover  the  canyon  floor,  change  forever  the 
plant  life  and  animal  life  of  the  canyon 

The  Bridge  Canyon  dam  would  create  a  93- 
mile  lonfT  re.=,crvoir  which  would  flood  the  in- 
ner gorge  throughout  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Monument  and  lor  13  miles  into  the 
National  P.irk. 

The  purpose  of  the  dams  would  be  to  pro- 
duce hydroelectric  power  which  the  f^deril 
government  would  sell  to  subsidize  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Irrigation  Project. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  olTers 
the  dams  as  another  measure  of  *..*er  con- 
servation, conservatloni.sts  throughout  the 
Umted  States  pretest  that  the  Colorado  Ri%-er 
IS  already   over-developed. 

Civilian  engineers  and  consorv.aionists 
point  out  that  hydroelectric  power  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  burning  of  fuels,  and  that  nu- 
clear energy  Is  r.ipidly  coming  within  the 
realm  of  the  practical.  They  point  out  that 
the  making  of  fresh  water  from  sea  water 


and  the  cleansing  of  polluted  rivere  and 
streams  are  two  constructive  ways  of  gaining 
water  without  damage  to  natural  beauty 

To  the  layman,  it  seems  odd  that  we 
should  sacrifice  the  Grand  Canyon  to  the 
Interests  of  an  irrigation  project  at  a  time  of 
farm  surpluses. 

Future  generations  may  have  to  sacrifice 
the  Grand  Canyon  to  save  human  lives  In 
1966.  the  choice  seems  not  yet  necessary 

"Keep  this  ffreat  natural  wonder  of  nature 
as  It  now  is."  Tlw)dore  Roosevelt  said  "You 
cannot  improve  on  it.  The  ages  have  been 
at  work  on  it.  and  man  can  only  mar  it 
What  you  can  do  is  to  keep  it  for  your 
children,  your  children's  children,  as  for 
all  who  c<5me  after  you,  and  one  of  the  great 
Eight*  which  every  .\merican,  if  he  citn  tiavel 
at  all,  .should  sec." 
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Harassing  Phone  Calls 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1966 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  there  has  been  various  pro- 
posals before  Congress  concerning  ob- 
scene and  threatening  phone  calls  I 
was  particularly  incensed  about  the  cases 
of  threatening  and  abusive  calls  to  mem- 
bers of  families  of  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
and  introduced  H.R.  10818  to  cope  with 
this  vicious  practice.  As  evcrvone  real- 
izes, the  task  of  tracing  the  calls  and  ap- 
prehending the  caller  is  a  difficult  one 
in  most  cases.  However,  recent  develop- 
ment of  electronic  devices  are  proving  of 
great  assistance  in  bringing  to  justice 
the  perpetrators  of  this  revolting  prac- 
tice. 

A  recent  item  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une entitled  "Phone  Labs  Fight  To  Halt 
Obscene  CalLs."  is  certainly  encouraging 
as  to  the  prospects  for  eliminating  the 
telephone  as  a  weapon  of  harassment.  I 
request  that  the  above-mentioned  article 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Pno.NE  Lae.s  Fight  To  Halt  Obscene  Calls- 
High  Priority  Guem  Research  Project 
Harrassing.  abusive,  and  olxscene  calls 
which  can  turn  a  telephone  Into  an  instru- 
ment of  terror  to  a  lone  woman  awakened  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  are  causing  Increas- 
ing concern  among  telephone  company  of- 
flcials. 

"When  the  telephone  becomes  an  instru- 
ment of  annoyance  or  hara.ssment,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern,"  said  Hubert 
Kertz.  vice  president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  company.  "Removing 
sources  of  customer  Irritation  is  an  in- 
tegral part  cf  proMdlng  high  quality  tele- 
phone service," 

In  Chicago.  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  com- 
pany labs  have  marked  "urgent"  the  develop- 
ment of  electronic  devices  de.signed  to  catch 
the  guiiiy  persons  making  such  calls. 

MANY    DEVICES    INVENTED 

".\U  sorts  of  devices  have  been  invented 
and  many  more  are  being  developed  "  a 
spokesman  said. 

Tho  the  electronic  equipment  used  to  trap 
abus,ve  callers  differs  with  various  dialing 
systems  used  by  the  company,  most  work  on 
the  principle  of  "locking"  mto  a  circuit 
Once  the  company  locks  into  the  circuit  the 
line  remains  open  even  after  the  culler'  has 
hung  up  the  phone  and  telephone  workmen 


can    trace   the   call   thru   tho   various   relavs 

ca;r;^'i^^-^-'^-^-^----"^e 

Telephone  officials  clasBify  annoring  call? 
a^  abusive,  which  Include  obscene.  harassniK" 
threatemng.  and  interference  calls:  salee  anS 
survey  calls;  and  misdirected  calls  which  m- 
clude  wrong  numbers  and  errors  in  I.stings. 

COMPANY  OFFER  TIPS 

To  aid  customers  in  dealing  with  all  tvi.es 
of  annoying  calls,  the-  telephone  cmp,  i^ 
rtvommends  seven  tips:  "pauy 

1,  Hang  up  promptly  if  a  caller  won't  iden- 
tic >    himself    to   your   satisfaction    or   if    he 
makes  any  suggestive  or  lewd  rem.arks 
,„^„  ^'■^'"■^i  divulging   any     Infonnatlon,   bo 
Mire    you    know    to   whom    you    are   talking 
V\  hen  in  doubt,  iv'.k  for  the  caller's  name  and 
number  and  teU  him  you  «1li  call  him  b:wk 
Then  verify  Uie  number  In  the  phone  book 
or  with  information. 

t>,^;,^^^^"  somebody  asks,  "What  number  Ls 
this?  dont  tell  him.  Instead,  ask  wiiat 
inunber  he  is  dialing  and  teU  him  whether 
he  IS  right  or  wrong. 

4.  Instruct  children  and  baby  sitters  not 
mvf  rL""",  '^'?'-mation  indiscriminately. 
Ha/e  them  take  the  caUer's  name  and  num- 

5.  If  the  caller  remains   silent  after  vou 
have  said  "hello  "  twice,  hang  up.    Don't  en 
courage  a  "breather."  ""  i  en 

6.  If  a  tlireat  against  your  life  or  propertv 
Is  made,  call  the  police  Immediately  ^ 

r.Z:^L■'°^  ^'''■'^''^  ^  "^^"8  invaded' by  un- 
r.w'^  Pk°"^  call^whether  abusive,  pushy 
sales  pitches,  or  repeated  wrong  numbere  call 
your  service  representative.     He'U  do  everv- 

nov^ce*"  ""  ""  ^'^^^  -'"^  ^^*  "^^  "^  ^^^  ^"■ 

ard'^^^3  °;  ^'P'-°'-^  electronic  equipment 
"^i.°  ■',?  '^^"'^'  """'^  "t^^^e  callers  are 
c.in.ualiy  apprehended  by  police,  said  a 
company  sjx3ke.=anan.  A  person  convicted  of 
nunlll!  °^f  ,<^'''f,0'-  threatening  phone  calls  m 
IIU.iols  a.-.d  Indiana  faces  a  six-month  prison 
term  and  a  $500  fine. 


Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9. 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  hearings  of  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  on  fair  packaging  and 
labeling  legislation  have  been  superseded 
by  heai-ings  on  the  airlines  strike  the 
imwrtance  of  passing  an  effective'  fair 
packaging  and  labeling  bUl  must  not  be 
neglected. 

Along  these  lines.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter 
to  the  editoi-  of  the  Washington  Star 
from  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Consumers 
League.  It  is  a  most  forthright  and 
per.^uasive  answer  to  the  objections 
raised  by  opponents  of  this  legislation. 
The  letter  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC  )   Star, 

July  21.  19661 

Truth  in  Packaging 

Sir:    Mr.   Richard   Wilson's   fear   that   "we 

could  end  up  with  shelves  full  of  G  I    t.vpe 

packages"    If    the    Truth-ln-P.\ckaglng    Bill 

were  enacted  would  vanish  Into  thin  air  if 

he  himself  did  what  he  suggested  housewives 

should  do— read   the  hearings,  reports,  and 

debates  on  the  bill.    He  repeats  the  tired  old 
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argument  that  the  "federal  regulators"  will 
standardize  commodities  as  to  "size,  content. 
quality  and,  eventually,  price"  and  will  push 
down  the  "road  to  ruin"  the  great  Industries 
that  play  such  an  important  part  In  our 
national  prosperity. 

I  suggest  to  Mr.  Wllscn  that  he  read  the 
bill  a  bit  more  carefully  so  that  his  fears 
may  be  dispelled.  Nowhere  in  this  bill  is 
there  any  provision  which  would  give  the 
regulators  any  control  as  to  "content,  qual- 
ity, or  price."  Instead,  passage  of  this  bill 
would  once  more  return  to  our  free  enterprise 
system  the  need  to  compete  on  content. 
quality,  and  price  rather  than  by  rel>ing  on 
the  constantly  changing  and  coetly  variations 
In  shapes  and  colors  of  packages  to  entice 
the  buyer. 

The  so-called  "wide  discretion"  for  the 
regtUators  which  the  bill  sets  up  Is  merely 
authority  that  the  FDA  or  FTC  may.  upon 
evidence  that  help  is  needed  for  consumers 
to  be  able  to  make  rational  decisions  among 
the  thousands  of  items  on  our  supermarket 
shelves,  call  a  hearing  at  which  Industry  and 
consumers  can  present  their  points  of  view. 
If  such  hearings  shows  that  changes  are  nec- 
essary, the  tried  and  true  procedure  for  de- 
velopment of  voluntary  product  size 
standards  Is  provided  for.  No  voluntary 
product  standard  hitherto  In  effect  can  be 
changed.  Industry  will  have  ample  time — 
18  months — for  development  of  the  new 
standards,  and  due  regard  under  this  bill 
must  be  given  to  such  factors  as  costs  in- 
volved In  any  recommended  changes.  Ameri- 
can Industry  which  boasts  that  its  main 
desire  Is  to  give  the  consumer  what  she  wants 
should  welcome  this  opportunity  to  really 
learn  what  consumers  feel  they  need,  to  help 
them  in  their  dally  purchases.  Mr.  Wilson's 
fears  that  these  federal  agencies  will  assume 
czar-like  powers  can  hardly  be  Justified  by 
the  long  and  well-documented  history  of 
their  cooperation  with  industry,  both  under 
Republican  as  well  as  Democratic 
administrations. 

Mrs.  America  should,  indeed,  read  the 
bearings  and  debates.  Then  even  more 
housewives  would  articulate  their  demands 
for  legislation  to  help  them  get  a  true  dol- 
lar's worth  of  value  for  every  dollar  they 
spend. 

Sar.^h  H.  Newman. 
General  Secretary,  National  Consumers 
League. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week:  Augast  20 
Through  27 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11.  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  the  week  of  August  20  through  27  is 
National  Drum  Corps  Week, 

All  over  our  Nation  the  week  will  be  ob- 
served by  young  men  and  women  active 
in  drum  and  bugle  corps,  under  the  motto 
"Pageantry  and  Patriotism— on,  the 
march." 

Prom  personal  experience.  I  know  the 
beneficial  effects  which  participation  in 
musical  activities  can  have  on  young 
people.  It  seems  to  me  that  participation 
in  drum  and  bugle  corps  work  is  a  good 
way  of  fighting  juvenile  delinquency. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  obtain  haim- 


less  rclra.'^c  of  youthful  cnthusiasm.s  tlian 
blowing  a  bu.u'le  or  beating  a  drum.  At 
the  same  time,  marching  to  music 
teaches  coordination,  successful  group 
participation  and  appreciation  of  music. 

One  of  the  largest  massings  of  drum 
coi-ps  in  the  Nation  takes  place  annually 
in  my  own  community.  Milwaukee,  dur- 
ing the  famous,  fabulous  Fourth  of  July 
parade.  This  year,  for  example,  more 
than  50  such  uiiit.=;  participated. 

The  metropolitan  Milwaukee  area  also 
is  the  home  of  many  outstanding  drum 
and  bu'Tlc  corp.s.  Their  activities  have 
brought  m.iny  hours  of  pleasure  to  the 
people  of  our  community,  who — as  you 
might  e.xpect — "love  a  parade." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  kiiow  my  colleague.';  In 
the  Hou.se  join  me  in  sending  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  youngsters  and  adults  who 
paiticipate  in  drum  corp.s  activities. 


Wall  of  Shame 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    .\LAB.AMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  11.  1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  West 
Germany  observes  an  unhappy  birthday 
this  week;  the  Berlin  wall  is  5  years  old. 

It  was  5  years  ago,  on  August  13.  1961, 
that  Communi.st  Ea.-t  Germany  began 
erectinc  the  wall  of  brick  and  concrete 
between  Ea.st  and  West  Berlin.  Tlie  bar- 
rier was  immediately  dubbed  a  "wall  of 
shame"  and  ."^o  it  has  remained  ever  since, 
a  .shameful  reminder  of  Communist  ty- 
ranny and  hyix>cri.sy. 

When  the  wall  first  went  up.  the  Com- 
munists explained  it  was  needed  to  keep 
West  Berlincrs  from  illegally  crossing 
Intx)  East  Borlin.  They  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted that  some  East  Berliners  were 
traveling  West — and  staying  there. 

Indeed  they  were:  Between  194.5  and 
1961.  an  estlmat<>d  3.300.000  crcssed  from 
East  Germany  to  West  Berlin.  During 
the  time  official  records  were  kept  from 
1949  to  1961.  2.600.0CO  entered  from  East 
Germany.  And  in  the  period  just  prior 
to  the  building  of  the  wall,  refu^'ccs  were 
enterin.g  at  the  rate  of  4,000  a  week.  Since 
the  building  of  the  wall,  hundreds  of 
freedom.-sceking  East  Germans  have 
dared  guai-ds  and  bullets  by  going  over 
and  under  the  wall  into  West  Berlin. 
Many  have  succeeded  Many  others 
have  been  shot  down  in  cold  blCKxl  Ly  the 
Communist  police. 

In  their  o'ati  grim  macabre  way,  the 
East  German  Communists  are  also  ob- 
serving the  fifth  anniver.sary  of  the  wall. 
They  are  in  the  midst  of  making  it  big- 
ger, uglier,  and  even  more  difficult  to 
cross.  Whole  sections  have  been  re- 
placed. In  some  areas,  the  new  wall 
has  rounded  tiles  on  top  so  that  potential 
escapees  will  find  no  grip  for  scaling. 

Behind  the  wall,  on  the  East  Berlin 
side,  new  fences,  police  dog.s.  armed 
guards,  and  minefiekis  have  been  added. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  travel  de- 
lays along  the  highway  connecting  West 


Berlin  with  West  Germany.  The  num- 
ber of  scooting  incidents  has  also  in- 
creased. Tension,  once  again,  Is  on  the 
rise  in  Berlin. 

In  this  context,  it  is  curious,  to  say  the 
lea.st,  that  the  Johnson  administration 
Insists  upon  talking  about  the  need  to 
"build  bridges"  to  Eastern  Europe.  The 
administration  also  professes  to  see  signs 
of  "mellowing"  among  the  Communist 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  even  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

And  yet  the  wall  still  stands.  Com- 
munist guards  still  shoot  and  often  kill 
East  Germans  attempting  to  escape 
from  communism.  What  a  stark  con- 
trast: the  administration  urges  the  build- 
ing of  bridges  while  the  Communist.s 
build  their  concentration  walls  higher 
and  higher. 

This  is.  after  all,  what  the  Berlin  wall 
Is:  a  barrier  30  miles  long  which  im- 
prisons some  16  million  East  Gcraiaiis 
under  Communist  rule. 

As  long  as  the  wall  between  East  and 
West  Berlin  remains,  all  talk  about 
"building  bridges"  to  Communist  Eastern 
Europe  is  so  much  wasted  breath. 

What  should  we  do  about  the  wall? 
Well,  In  1964.  Barry  Goldwater,  the  Re- 
publican presidential  nominee,  suggested 
that  the  United  States  stipulate  destnac- 
tion  of  the  Berlin  wall  as  a  condition  of 
any  major  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  the  Johnson  admini- 
stration took  the  position  that  such  a 
proposal  would  aggravate  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Give  them  time, 
argued  the  administration,  and  they  will 
mellow.  It  was  implied  that  the  wall 
would  come  down  eventually. 

But,  2  years  later,  we  see  that  the 
wall,  far  from  being  torn  down,  is  being 
built  up,  reinforced,  made  more  per- 
manent. Is  there  not  an  obvious  lesson 
here  for  the  United  States?  I  think 
there  is : 

WTien  you  negotiate  with  Communists, 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength 
and  with  firmness.  Do  not  make  con- 
ces.sions  before  you  begin  talking.  As 
former  Senator  Goldwater  has  said: 

It  Is  time  free  men  set  some  condltlDns  of 
their  own  rather  than  forever  listening  and 
responding  only  to  communism's  conditions. 
There  are  many  conditions:  ccsftatioa  of 
subversion  from  Cuba;  cessation  of  amis 
shipments,  poesibly  even  new  missiles,  to 
Cuba;  cessation  of  aid  to  the  Vietcon-  ar.d 
so  on  and  on. 

And.  may  I  add.  It  is  time,  and  past 
time,  for  the  administration  to  talk  le.ss 
about  building  bridges  and  more  about 
tearing  down  walls  like  the  Berlin  Wall, 
so  that  West  Germany  and  the  free 
world  will  not  be  obliged  to  mark  any 
more  unhappy  anniversaries  of  its  ut;ly 
existence. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  27, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  August  20  through  27  will  be  cele- 
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brated  from  Maine  to  California  by  the  1 
million  Americans  who  take  part  In 
drum  and  bucle  corps  activities  as  Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  Week. 

I  know  the  value  of  their  program  be- 
cause of  the  well-known  "St.  Patrick's 
Imperials"  of  Milwaukee.  Each  year, 
also,  Milwaukee  sponsors  the  Schlitz 
July  Fourth  Parade,  with  some  50  drum 
and  biule  unit.s. 

The  drum  and  bugle  corps  motto 
"Pageantry  and  patriotism  on  the 
march."  sums  up  tlie  value  of  their  con- 
tributions, both  to  our  youth  and  to  ciu- 
communities. 

For  boys  and  girls  at  their  most  im- 
pressionable stage  of  growth,  drum  and 
bugle  corps  give  a  satisfying  focus  for 
their  leisure  time  activities.  The  corps 
teach  the  need  for  discipline,  the  value 
of  obedience,  and  the  ability  to  com- 
mand. Their  members  must  work  hard 
both  as  marchers  and  as  musicians. 
But  in  return,  they  earn  a  sen.se  of  com- 
radeship, an  appreciation  for  teamwork, 
and  the  tiirill  of  contributing  through 
marching  and  music  to  patriotic  spec- 
tacles. 

For  our  commimities,  di-um  and  bugle 
corps  add  that  color  and  marching  music 
which  help  to  make  festive  occasions 
special.  They  become  part  of  the  sym- 
bolism which  make  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies feel  themselves  a  closely  knit  part 
of  their  community. 


Federal    cnme    to    ii.sc    interstate    c  .trnu-'-e 
facilities  to  incite  a  riot  is  an  acV.ievemcnt 
that    many    represent.! tives   can   xxnm   with 
pride  to.  ^ven  tiie  toniper  of  the  Wmos  and 
the   uneiuse  many  constituenc.es  Ncn-th   and 
South  feel  concerning  the  summer  riots      It 
13  only  Identical  logic,  however,  not  lepal  and 
phiI03opliiral.     This  is  obvious  from  the  frtot 
that  represent. itlves  nr-uing  strwnpe.st  for  the 
a.-nendment  were  those  who  have  in  the  na:,t 
denounred   every   addition   of   pr>-A-er   to   the 
FecitTal  Government,  and  reprcsent.iiives  oa- 
posm::  with  T!ie  greate.st  vipor  were  those  who 
have  teldom  winced  at  centralizing  of  power 
There  are  at  least   two  thin?^  wron'>  witii 
the  antiriot  provision:   it  is  probab:y  unen- 
forceable, since  it  rcqtiires  a  proving  of  -in- 
tent ;  it  is  pralmbly  uunoecssirv.  since  in  r,o 
riot  scene  yet  have  local  and  sta'tc  police  au- 
thoritK^s  had  to  ask  for  Federal  a.ssistance  to 
quell   the  disturbances.     One  is  required   to 
say  "probably"  bocau.se  there  has  been  very 
little  inquiry  into  this  problem  or  this  an- 
proach  to  solving  it. 

That  is  the  niajcr  arpunient  ayaiust  the 
House  action.  The  House  hr.s  app.-oved  a 
potent  ially  far-reachint;  law  In  a  very  casual 
way  in  a,  very  emotional  setting  This 
amendment  w.'i3  WTitten  on  the  House  floor 
under  the  restrictive  five-minute  rule  with 
no  prior  commit  l<>e  stud  v.  no  questioning  of 
e.\-pert£.  no  contemplation  of  all  the  ramili- 
cations.  The  Senate  should  e>:amlne  the 
amendment  carefully,  it  may  be  that  a  Fed- 
eral antiriot  law  Is  needed,  but  that  should 
not  be  detemuncd  without  following  the 
traditional  legislative  process 
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EXTEN.SION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

Of    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11,  1966 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
the  House  tacked  a  large,  new,  ill-consid- 
ered section  onto  title  V  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  It  was  adopted  In 
the  kind  of  debate  in  which  political  sense 
is  allowed  to  outweigh  commonsense  and 
to  tip  the  scales  in  favor  of  senseless  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  referring,  of  com-se,  to  the  so- 
called  antiriot  amendment,  which  is  not 
only  senseless  but  aLso  probably  micon- 
stitutional.  As  I  said  in  debate  on  the 
floor,  the  bill  appeai-s,  among  other 
things,  to  limit  free  speech. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  voices  of 
several  of  the  Nation's  leading  newspa- 
pers have  been  lifted  in  opposition  to  this 
anaendmcnt.  They  have  pointed  out  that 
it  was  advocated  by  precisely  those  who 
claim  to  worry  about  the  police  power  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  words 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun : 

The  Hotise  has  approved  a  ootentlally  far 
reaching  law  in  a  very  casuafway  m  a  very 
emotional  setting. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  editorial  of  August 
10,  which  Ls  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
to  come  to  my  attention,  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  10,  1D66] 
Antiriot    Lav7 

Tliero  is  no  denying  the  politlr.ii  logic  In 
the  Hou.^e  of  Representatives'  antiriot  amend- 
ment to  the  civil  rights  bill.    Making  it  a 


The  American  Philosophy  of  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    M.VSSACHU.SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  8, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusett^s  Mr 
Speaker,  Mr.  George  J.  Feldman  US 
Ambassador  to  Malta,  has  distinguished 
himself  in  many  ways.  Before  becoming 
Ambassador  to  Malta,  Mr.  Feldman  was  a 
secretary  to  former  Senator  Da\-id  I. 
Walsh.  His  performance  as  counsel  and 
staff  director  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Space  was  nothing  short  of  bril- 
liant. He  later  served  as  general  coun- 
sel to  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.,  and  served  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission as  an  attorney.  He  was.  in  ad- 
dition to  all  else,  a  very  successful  busi- 
nessman. 

He  gave  up  his  practice  In  the  busines 
world  to  further  serve  his  country  as 
Ambassador  to  the  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nation  of  Malta.  With  his 
charming  and  gracious  wife,  Marion,  and 
his  childien.  Margo  and  George.  Junior 
he  has  provided  invaluable  service  as  a 
diplomat  and  Ambassador.  The  Feld- 
man family  is  one  of  the  finest  American 
families  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing. 

Now,  as  Ambassador  to  Malta,  Mr. 
Feldman  has  honored  his  Nation  and 
further  distinguished  himself.  On  one 
particular  occasion  he  made  a  speech 
v.-orthy  of  the  attention  of  every  Amer- 
ican and  anyone  else  interested  in  under- 
standing our  history,  our  objectives,  and 
our  ideals.  I  have  in  mind  a  speech 
delivered  before  tlie  Federation  of  Malta 
Institutes  on  January  28,  1966. 


At  tliis  lime  the  United  SLitr-s  had 
just  resumed  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam after  a  long  and  unproductive 
pause.  People  all  over  the  world  were 
asking  why  the  United  States  was  in 
\ietnam  and  wiiat  it  hoiX"d  to  accom- 
plish while  there. 

Ambassador  Feldman  gave  a  speech 
to  answer  that  question.  He  bc^an  by 
defiinng  the  as.sumptions  upon  wiiich  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  weie  based 
Then  he  explained  the  differences  be- 
tween the  role  of  government  in  the 
United  Slates  and  totalitarian  countries 
He  concluded  by  cxpressin::,  with  elo- 
quence and  conviction,  our  reasons  for 
being  there.  It  was  a  dignified  and  d'-a- 
matic  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  Feldman  familv  and  to 
commend  Mr.  Feldman 's  speech  to  all 
of  my  colleagues. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

The  Amlric.^n-  PmLosoriiy  ok  Go\-i;RN-,:r:<T 
(Address  by  Ambassador  George  J.  Peldnian 
beiore  the  Federation  of  Malta  Industries) 
The  American  nation  evolved  from  three 
distinct  developments:  the  formation  of  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution,  a  democrati- 
zation of  life  within  the  United  States  and 
the  formulation  of  a  body  of  political  theorv 
\\o^en  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  each  of 
these  st,agcs  of  development  was  the  over- 
riding jirinciple  that  the  nation  was  "c  .ii- 
ceivod  m  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  ail  men  are  created  equal." 

This  political  philosophy  and  the  svstem 
which  embodies  It  were  the  fruition  of  con- 
cepts propounded  by  John  Locke.  Montcc- 
quicu,  and  other  English  and  French  17ih 
and  18th  century  political  thinkers  They 
Fet  lorth  these  concepts  in  a  series  of  basic 
assumptions  and  it  was  these  .assumptions 
that  profoundly  Influenced  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  my  country  during  the  formativS 
stiiges  of  our  government. 

They  a.ssumed  that  government  Is  a  hum,-n 
creation  that  can  be  de.signed  and  put  to- 
geUier  to  serve  predetermined  purposes 
1  hat  government  and  the  state  have  no  ends 
of  their  own  except  to  serve  the  purposes  r>nd 
the  aims  of  the  human  beings  who  rrcrted 
them  and  live  under  them. 

They  assumed  the  cqualitv  of  all  men  when 
stripped  of  their  political  status;  that  in  Uv 
state  of  nature,  before  any  government  ha.s 
been  created  to  differentiate  them,  men  are 
equ.al.  Also,  since  all  men  had  been  cqtir.Is 
in  the  stote  of  nature  and  had  equilly 
joined  in  the  hyixithetic.al  creation  of  gny. 
ernmcnt,  they  retained  their  equalitv  before 
the  law  under  the  government  uiev  had 
jointly  established. 

Tliey  further  assumed  that  self-inte'est 
was  the  strongest  human  motive.  Tliat  this 
very  self-interest  could  be  trusted  to  lead 
soviet y  at  large  to  act  in  its  own  gener-.] 
interest,  so  that  it  was  safe  to  diffu.se  power 
am^ing  the  people.  However  they  fore- 
warned that  If  a  few  men  were  sineled  out 
and  given  authority,  it  was  necess.ary  to 
guard  again.st  their  natural  Impulse  to  use 
that  authority  to  gain  special  privileges  for 
themselves. 

These  a.ssumptir.ns  were  knitted  Into  tbo 
framework  of  the  Declaration  of  Indeprn'-i- 
cnce  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Regardless  of  flaws  of  logic  in  th.e 
reasoning  process  which  led  to  the.sc  corce].>ts 
they  still  had  as  their  central  theme  nobliiiy 
of  piirj50se  as  the  ideal.  Men  may  not  In 
f.ict  have  been  created  equal,  they  may  de- 
rive from  nature  no  rights  that  are  In  fact 
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Inalienable,  there  may  be  no  Eelf-c\  ideiit 
truths.  But  to  say  that  we  propose  to  re- 
gard all  men  as  equal,  that  we  recognize  no 
basis  of  government  except  In  the  generul 
consent  of  those  governed,  and  that  we  con- 
cede no  proper  purp>ose  to  government  except 
to  serve  Its  citizens,  is  to  set,  forth  gii.iis  th,tt 
do  Indeed  have  a  t.nieless  <ind  ur.lveri.il 
validity. 

When  the  Fouiiciinp;  Fathers  fin.TlIy  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  problem  of  a  cen- 
tral government,  they  solved  it  by  the  co.n- 
cept  of  a  separation  of  powers.  Just  f>s  the 
supremacy  of  popul.ir  will  was  protected 
within  a  state  by  h.iving  the  f>eopIe  desig- 
nate separate  sets  of  men  to  exercl.^e  their 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicl.il  authority, 
each  separately  responsible  to  the  people,  so 
that  supremacy  was  protected  within  the 
federal  framework  by  separate  delegations  of 
authority  to  deal  with  national  and  with 
local  matters.  Nowhere  outside  the  people 
themselves  did  the  American  envision  the 
existence  of  any  generra  and  all-embracing 
authority. 

The  objective  being  to  restrict  power  by 
protecting  the  social  and  economic  order 
from  arbitrary  political  action. 

By  way  of  contrast  let  us  corresp<jndingIy 
explore  and  analyze  the  political  philosophy 
and  system  of  government  embodied  in  to- 
talitarian governments.  The  Communist 
revolutions  of  the  20th  century  took  place  In 
societies  In  which  the  economic  and  social 
order  was  highly  unequal  and  burdened  with 
arbitrary  privileges  and  In  which  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  lot  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  was  hopeless.  The  revolutionists  in 
these  sitiiatlons  sought  to  take  over  the 
state  In  order  to  use  Its  power  to  destroy  the 
economic  and  social  order  and  thereafter 
rebuild  It. 

To  do  this  It  was  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  centralize  rather  than  to  limit  and 
diffuse  the  authority  of  the  state;  to  unite 
rather  than  to  separate  the  power  to  legis- 
late and  the  power  to  act:  to  break  down 
rather  than  to  guarantee  the  siicredness  of 
life,  liberty  and  property  Insof.u-  as  they  were 
Imbedded  in  the  old  order.  What  emerged 
from  the  Communist  and  Fascist  revolutions 
was  the  totalitarian  state,  bound  by  no 
lilgher  law.  exercising  unrestrained  the 
whole  power  of  the  community,  and  crush- 
ing rather  than  protecting  the  legal  and 
economic  resources  by  which  men  could  in- 
dividually assert  their  dignity. 

The  promise  of  the  totalltarl.vn  states  ha5 
failed  abjectly.  The  mobilization  of  the 
states'  unrestrained  authority  in  disregard 
erf  Individual  status  or  rights  has  been  Justi- 
fied by  revolutionary  necessity.  Men  have 
been  promised  that  once  the  injustices  of 
the  old  order  have  been  eradicated,  a  free 
political  society  can  be  allowed  to  grow  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  social  and  economic 
order. 

But  what  does  the  record  show?  It  has 
proved  to  be  impossible  to  foster  a  free  social 
and  economic  life  within  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. Freedoms  of  economic  ciioicc,  of 
speech,  and  assembly  are  turned  immediately 
against  the  totalitarian  government,  which 
must  restrict  or  curtail  them  to  protect  its 
own  survival.  Not  one  of  the  totalitarian 
governments  has  In  fact  yet  permitted  the 
growth  of  free  social  and  economic  institu- 
tions or  has  Itself  been  transformed  toward 
Iree  and  limited  government. 

Aa  pointed  out  previously,  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  America  did  not  conceive  the  ideas 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  nature  with  rights  beyond  the 
authority  of  any  government  to  reach,  that 
governments  existed  only  to  protect  and  fos- 
ter those  rights  of  Individual  men.  and  that 
they  can  only  be  properly  based  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  But  what  was  Impor- 
tant waa  their  deeds  In  being  the  first  to 


m.tke  those  ldea.=;  Incarnate  in  a  free  govern- 
ment and  a  living  society. 

Tlip  force  of  those  fundamental  Ideas  has 
grown  from  generation  to  generation.  No 
one  today  can  afford  to  deny  their  validity, 
and  they  constitute  the  core  of  the  world's 
unsilenceable  political  conscience.  But 
merely  to  enunciate  principles,  however  self- 
evident  they  may  be.  without  taking  action 
on  those  principles,  when  the  need  arose, 
would  make  of  them  a  hollow  mockery.  As  a 
concrete  example  of  the  workings  of  our 
political  conscience  In  giving  meaning  to 
these  fundamental  principles,  let  us  for  a 
moment  turn  our  attention  to  a  vexing  prob- 
lem that  I  know  Is  in  the  minds  of  all  of 
us — the  problem  of  Viet  Nam.  I  would  like 
to  quote  for  you  the  words  of  President 
Johnson  a  short  time  ago  which  I  believe  ex- 
press much  better  than  I  could  the  essence  of 
what  I  have  told  you  this  evening.  In  an 
address  to  the  AFU-CIO  convention  In  San 
Francisco  our  President  said: 

"Every  day  someone  asks:  'Why  are  we  in 
Viet  Nam?' 

"And  every  day  I  want  to  answer:  Not  for 
economic  reasons:  we  are  spending  our  treas- 
ure, not  reproducing  It,  there, 

".■\nd  not  for  reasons  of  selfish  pride:  the 
lives  of  our  sons  are  too  great  a  price  for 
national  vanity, 

"Nnt  for  reasons  of  empire;  our  own  sense 
of  others'  rights  and  the  harsh  Judgments  of 
history  on  the  conquerors  do  not  speak  well 
of  either  the  morality  or  the  logic  of  Imperial 
ambitions. 

"We  are  there  because,  for  all  our  short- 
comings, for  all  our  fallings  as  a  nation  and 
a  people,  we  remain  fixed  on  the  pursuit  of 
freedom  as  a  deep  and  moral  obligation  that 
will  not  let  us  go. 

"I  know  It  does  not  always  seem  that  way. 
Political  uncertainties  often  obscure  our  un- 
derlvlng  purpose.  Our  own  failures  as  men — 
politicians  and  generals,  diplomats  and  re- 
porters— cause  us  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
our  course. 

".■\nd  nothing,  perhaps,  appears  .so  contra- 
dictory to  the  cause  we  serve  as  the  use  of 
force  to  advance  it.  Not  even  the  absence 
of  alternatives  to  the  use  of  force  to  meet 
ageression  le<;scns  our  distaste  for  it. 

"Only  when  petition  and  persuasion  failed 
w.ns  the  shot  fired  that  we  heard  around  the 
world.  Not  until  appeals  to  common  sense 
brought  forth  the  cannon's  roar  at  Ft>rt  Sum- 
ter did  Lincoln,  with  heavy  heart,  reply  in 
ki*n(1.  And  not  until  reason  perished  in  the 
ac'srpssor's  path  did  we  turn — first  In  1916. 
acaln  In  1941 — to  force  as  the  ally  of  free- 
dom. " 

It  is  said  by  a  few:  "But  Viet  Nam  is  differ- 
ent. Our  stake  there  hardly  Justlf.es  one 
bov's  life." 

Viet  Nam  is  different  The  aggressor  has 
chosen  :\  dl:Tcrent  terrain,  a  different  people. 
and  a  diiTerent  kind  of  war  to  satisfy  his 
appetite.  But  his  goal  Is  the  same — s.;'me- 
cne  else's  freedom. 

To  defend  that  freedom — to  permit  Its 
roots  to  deepen  and  grow  without  fear  of 
external  suppression  — Is  our  purpose  In 
South  Viet  Nam.  Unchecked  aggression 
against  free  and  helpless  people  would  be  a 
grave  threat  to  our  oicn  freedom — and  an  of- 
fense to  our  own  conscience. 

The  An^.erican  philosophy  of  humaii  rights 
and  the  dignitv  ;uid  equality  of  man  have 
led  us  to  Viet  Nam,  We  do  not  say  that  our 
own  practice  of  the.=e  principles  as  .specified 
by  our  F;;undiiig  Fathers  has  been  perfect. 
We  do  say  that  we  have  a  system  wiiich  per- 
mits us  to  Judge  our  own  shortcomings  and 
measure  ';p  to  the  standards  we  have  set  for 
ourselves.  We  strongly  affirm  that  all  peo- 
ples and  particularly  those  of  South  Vietnam 
shovtld  have  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
destiny  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  living  In  a 
free  society  in  an  area  of  the  world  where 
freedom  should  not  perish. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OP    CE0RCL^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11.  1966 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  violently  oppo.^ed  to  legislation 
which  would  aniend  the  Fedei^al  Firc- 
arm.s  Act  by  further  re.stricting  the  pos- 
ses.sion  and  purcha.se  of  firearms.  I  am 
referring  to  S.  1592,  H.R.  6628,  and  H.R. 
6783.  all  of  which  seek  to  impose  addi- 
tional and  more  stringent  Federal  con- 
trols on  traffic  in  firearms  and  on  licens- 
luK  requirements  for  dealing  in  such 
traffic,  I  protest  these  measures  because 
they  are  based  on  uncertain  assumptions, 
because  their  provisions  for  extensive 
Federal  controls  are  unconstitutional, 
and  because  they  would  needlessly  bur- 
den law-abiding  Americans.  In  short, 
I  disapprove  of  the  proposed  fireanns 
legislation  because  it  is  unrealistic,  un- 
constitutional, and  unjust.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. 

According  to  most  spokesmen  for  these 
bills,  the  major  purpose  of  additional 
firearms  controls  is  the  prevention  of 
crime.  I  warmly  applaud  such  a  worthy 
objective,  for  I  believe  that  our  crime 
rates  are  unnecessarily  high  and  that 
ever  practical  measure  should  be  im- 
plemented to  lower  them.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  Federal  controls  over  the  traf- 
fic and  sale  of  firearms  do  not  constitute 
practical  measures.  The  proposed  bills 
are  basfd  on  erroneous  and  unrealistic 
assumptions. 

The  first  such  assumption  Is  the  belief 
that  merely  keeping  firearms  away  from 
criminals  will  prevent  them  from  com- 
mitting crimes.  This  view  underesti- 
mates the  resourcefulness  and  determi- 
nation of  most  criminals  and  is  ignorant 
of  the  variety  of  weapons  at  their  dis- 
posal. The  following  statement  by  for- 
mer District  of  Columbia  Police  Chief 
Robert  V.  Murray  expresses  my  view : 

If  I  felt  that"  we  could  take  the  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals  with  this  bill  or 
any  other  bill,  I  would  be  a  hundred  percent 
for  it  .  .  .  but  a  criminal  who  is  going  to 
set  out  to  hold  up  a  place  or  assault  some- 
body with  a  gun  ( is  not  going  to  be  deterred 
by  a  law  that  he  cannot  have  a  gun  in  his 
possession). 

It  is  probable  that,  instead  of  eradica- 
ting crimes  involving  firearms,  the  pro- 
posed bills  will  give  birth  to  even  more 
law  evasion  by  forcing  the  criminal  to 
seek  his  weapons  In  an  "underground." 
Such  illegal  traffic  has  resulted  from  our 
ineffective  efforts  to  curb  the  flow  of 
liquor  and  drugs,  and  I  cannot  see  why 
the  effects  of  firearms  controls  would  be 
any  different. 

A  second  uru-eallstic  assumption  of  the 
bill  Is  the  belief  that  there  is  a  close  cor- 
relation between  present  firearms  legis- 
lation and  the  incidence  of  crime.  In 
truth,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  measure 
the  effects  of  such  legislation.  To  quote 
Dr.  Marvin  Wolfgang,  an  authority  on 
criminal  homicide : 


It  IS  the  contention  of  this  observer  that 
few  homicides  due  to  shootings  could  be 
avoided  merely  if  a  firearm  were  not  immedi- 
ately present,  and  that  the  offender  would 
select  some  other  weapon  to  achieve  the 
same  destructive  goal. 

Much  of  the  impetus  behind  the  pro- 
posed fireai-ms  leni.slation  has  been  pro- 
vided by  recent  and  dramatic  mass  mur- 
deis.  It  sliould  be  known,  however  that 
catnstroiJlies  of  thi.s  Wnd  could  not'have 
brvn  prevented  by  S.  1592,  H.R.  6628  or 
HR.  G78.1  Richard  Speck's  inclination 
to  murder  could  haidlv  have  been 
checked  by  these  bills— indeed,  he  pre- 
feied  a  knife  to  a  sun.  As  for  Charles 
Whitman,  apparently  a  respectable 
youn.?  man,  he  would  have  found  it 
simple  to  elude  anj'  and  everv  provision 
in  the.se  three  bills. 

Besides  beinc;  unrralistically  conceived 
these  bills  would  also  prove  difficult  U 
enforce.  To  what  extent,  for  example 
would  a  licensed  dealer  bear  responsibil- 
ity for  sellin']:  a  firearms  to  a  per.son 
prohibited  under  the  bill  from  receiving 
It?  Moreover,  how  far  must  he  go  to 
deteimine  the  customer's  as^e  residence 
and  le^al  reputability,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  legislation?  An  avalanche  of 
redtape  would  probably  overwhelm  the 
gun  owner  who  takes  up  residence  in  a 
new  State  and  \.ho  therefore  must  com- 
ply With  the  proposed  restrictions  govern- 
ing tlie  intcrestate  transportation  of 
firearms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  the  afore- 
mentioned premises  on  which  these  bills 
are  founded  are  unrealistic  and  that  their 
enforcement  will  at  best  be  a  complicated 
and  burdensome  procedure.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  potential  gains  in  public 
security  envisioned  by  the  creators  of  this 
esislation  have  been  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  smaU  benefits  which  might 
accrue  will  not  justify  those  disadvan- 
tages wrought  on  law  abiding  citizens. 

A  second  and  equally  critical  weakness 
m  this  legislation  Is  that  it  is  wholly 
lUegal.  It  is  unconstitutional  The 
second  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
reads : 

A  well  regulated  Militia  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  tj  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
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I  cannot  see  how  these  bills  can  fail 
to  infringe  upon  this  right  as  granted  to 
the  individual.  A  major  feature  of  the 
ooad  bill,  for  example,  is  the  prohibition 
of  all  shipments  of  fireanns  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  to  individuals. 

This  Icsislation  also  threatens  a  con- 
stitutional right  belonging  to  the  States 
According  to  the  Constitution  the  Fed- 
eral Govci-nment  cannot  impinge  upon 
the  police  powei-s  reserved  to  the  States 
i^art  of  Senator  Dodd's  bill,  however 
would  create  prohibition  for  licenses  in 
their  intrastate  as  well  a^  in  their  inter. 

So  t  w  w^'-  '^^'^  provision  ignores 
most  legislative  precedents  and  clearly 
constitutes  an  encroachment  upon  the 
police  powers  of  the  States,  n  such  lib- 
erties are  ever  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government,  there  would  be  no  limit  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  criminal  legis- 
lation it  could  enact,    if  the  legislative 


guidelines  proposed  by  these  bills  are 
foUowed  to  their  logical  conclusion  we 
would,  in  effect,  have  established  a  police 

state. 

Another  area  of  the  Constitulion   to 
which  the  proiwsed  firearms  Icnslation 
docs  violence  is  the  distinction  between 
interstate     and     intrastate     commerce 
Tliese   bills  arrogantly  as.sume  tliat  all 
fii-eaims   commerce    is   interstate.     Be- 
sides bein;::  unrealistic  and  unconstitu- 
tional, Mr.  Speaker,  the  bills  before  us  are 
un,iust  because  they  discriminate  a-ramst 
f^mall  basine.sscs.     For  instance    su'rscc- 
Hon   (a I    of  .section  3  of  S.  1592  would 
increase  the  per  annum  fee  for  dealers 
from  SI  to  $100,     I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  this  Diovision 
on  the  sale  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
through    small    hardware    and    treneral 
stores,  especially  those  wliich  are  active 
only  duiing  the  hunting  season.     Few  of 
these   small    businesses   can   afford    the 
exorbitant  $100  fee.- 

Another  unjustified  hardship  wihch 
the  firearms  legislation  would  iwtentially 
inflict  is  contained  in  S.  1592,  section  2 
'a'.  By  placing  excessive  icstrictions 
on  law-abiding  citizens  who  wish  to  order 
spoi  tum  firearms  by  mail,  those  citizens 
who  do  not  have  ready  access  to  deal-^rs 
are  placed  in  an  exceedingly  difficult 
position. 

It  is  often  overlooked,  moreover  that 
fireanns  are  an  integral  part  of  the  lives 
of  much  of  our  outlying  population 
Wliereas  the  ase  of  a  shotgun  is  irrele- 
vant to  hfe  in  New  York  Citv.  it  is  often 
a  necessity  in  the  environs  of  Sylvania, 
Ga.  Meat  for  the  table  and  protection 
against  intruders  are  provided  by  fire- 
arms to  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
rural  Americans  who  are  often  far  from 
either  a  streamlined  supermarket  and 
the  protective  arm  of  the  law  These 
non-urban  elements  do  not  constitute 
a  major  criminal  threat  and  the  proposed 
firearms  legislation  would  seriously  and 
un.)ustly  burden  them. 

The  bills  would  also  discriminate 
against  legitimate  sporting  pursuits 
One  example  among  many  is  the  sec- 
tion which  would  threaten  the  avail- 
ability to  the  American  sportsman  of 
popular  foreign  weapons  such  as  ♦he 
Browning,  Beretta.  Anchutz.  and  Ham- 
merli.  Constituting  safe,  noncriminal 
activities,  liunting  and  skeet-shooting 
de\-e]op  muscular  coordination  and  -en- 
courage friendship  and  sport.smanship 
It  IS  my  view  that  the  vitality  of  these 
sports  would  be  seriou.sly  jeopardized  bv 
the  proposed  firearms  legislation. 

Another  consideration  which  the  crea- 
tors of  these  bills  have  ignored  is  the  need 
for  personal  secui-ity  in  our  increasingly 
violent  society.    Many  people  believe  that 
because  our  country  has  made  the  tran- 
sition from  a  wide-open  frontier  com- 
munity to  a  heavUy  policed  urban  so- 
ciety, there  is  no  need  to   retain  such 
assurances  of  personal  safety  as  were 
posssesed  by  our  predecessors.    The  re- 
cent   occurrences    in    Watts,    Chicago 
Cleveland,    and   Jacksonville,    however' 
remind  me  constantly  that  our  lives  are 
almost  as   exposed   and   precai-ious   as 
those  of  our  frontier  forefathers 
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Accidental  Bombing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  r 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or    M.MNE 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  PEPI?Ej5ENT..\TIVES 
Thursday,  August  11,  1966 

Mr^  TUPPER.  Mr.  Six'aker,  I  am  cer- 
tain I  sjjcak  for  the  entire  Hou.sc  mem- 
bership m  expressing  .shock  at  the  acci- 
dei.taJ  bombing  of  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
i'/'<^''°l-^''i?;^^  i'^  Vietnam  waters  by  three 
u.fa.  Air  Force  planes  with  resultant  loss 
of  life  and  mjurj-. 

We  realize  that  tragic  accidents  such 
as  tins  inevitably  result  from  anv  war 
but  this  incident,  following  closely  the 
accidental  bombing  of  a  South  Vietnam 
village,  ixints  to  the  need  for  a  tighten- 
ing of  .safeguards  to  lessen  the  possibility 
of  further  accidents. 

These  young  Coast  Guardsmen  were 
vahantly  carrying  out  their  patrol  mis- 
sion in  the  service  of  their  coimtrv  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  Subcom- 
mittee, I  ext<^nd  condolences  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  deceased  and  prayerful  best 
wishes  to  the  wounded  for  full  recovery 


LAW.S  REL.'VTIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Eiiher  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  When  the  same  shall  be  accompa-' 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Anv  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
pon.s  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congre.ss  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938) 

Re.>^olutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa! 
tnes  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  tlieir 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 

^w  -""h  ,"f  "•  ""'^  ""^  ^'^'^^  copies  shall  be 
pruned  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(tJS  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

,..if,f /^""'"J  ^°''  ^^^  Congressional  Record, 
With  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noves  in  charge  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H  112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders Will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $150  per  month  *L«or  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pairrTmlnimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  or/?!^from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchX  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  proceed  through  tins 


PRINTING   OP  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful   for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 

from  the  r^"''"' ""■■■'■  °^  ^'^^^B^^-  extracts 
from  the  Concres.sional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  siune  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 
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Dismal  Swamp  Plays  Vietnam  Role 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  12,  1966 

Mr.  BYRDof  Vir.Ejinia.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Api>endix  of  the  Record  a  news 
article  pubhshed  in  the  Baltimore  News 
American  on  Friday.  July  29,  1966  en- 
titled "Dismal  Swamp  Plays  Vietnam 
Role.  This  article  was  written  by  Ruth 
Montgomery  of  the  Hearst  Headline 
Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t^  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

DI.sM.^L   Swamp   Plays   Viet.nam   Role 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 
Great  Dismal  Swamp,  Va,.  July  29  —In  this 
primeval  jungle  once  partly  owned  by  George 
tTa?n^rt^n°"-     P'^'^^'^P^^^    are     now     beilg 
the  sfmii.  ?"■"'"  ^^^^"iq^es  before  tackUni 
^vf.     il.  '^'  ^^•'■"^Py  terrain  of  Vietnam 
ri  Jei     '^O-sciuare-mlle  swamp,  consisting  of 
dense    forests,    an    eelrle    mirror-lake    Ind 
eeder  canals,  is  unique  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent.     Within  its  mysterious  Ton- 
fines^  some  of  It  so  impenetrable  that  It  has 
ne.er  been  explored  by  men,  are  ancient  trees 
Which   w-ere    probably   alive   at    the    time  ^f 

abound  l"n^th''  ''""*  J""'P"  '^^'^^  ^^'^"ch 
abound  m  the  swamp  and  even  grow  in  Lake 

fo^^^^''""''  '""'^^  ''^^  ^•='te^^^  too  acid 
for  bacterial  growth  to  develop.  Thus  the 
dismal  swamp  is  one  of  the  few  stiH-de  elop- 
ing peat  bogs  m  the  nat  Ion  ' 

wlfdTr°n?=s'!l%r'T  '"'"'''■'  ""'P^'^'  °f  this 
TmlnH  f  '?  ^^"^  ^"S*'  ''''^*'-  ^vhich  is  like  a 
round  dimple  in  the  earth's  crust.  Higher 
than   the   surrounding   land   on    three   sides 

tidew'.?''"-'  '■'^::"^^^  ^^«'"  "^^  fasWonabTe 
tidewater  area  by  dense  jungles   it  was  nroh 

ably  formed  6,000  years  ago  when  the  e.'^ern 

thrsrtin!e^'"^  ^^^"^-^  '-'---^  ^^^ '- "- 

Its  water  is  the  color  of  dark  topaz  but  «n 

m"n  nne.V'  '^"^^  '^'"^"^^  refrige^atlon'se.a- 
men  nued  their  casks  from  the  lake  because 

R^^itL^J"^""*^^  ''''''  ^"^  months  .a?  sea 
Reached  by  boat  from  the  Intercoastri 
^v^T/r^'*^""^^  '"^  tree-Shaded  cana°Tur 
S.^n  ^'^'  Washington,  Lake  Drum- 
mond  is  no  more  than  three  feet  deep  at  any 
Po  nt.  Its  water  is  said  to  have  such  thera- 
peutic  qualities   that  during   early   Vh-gima 

fr^r^J  Washington    and    Ave    partners 

Sn?n/th°"??""^   ^'^"^^    "AdventSr^    fo^ 

£rH'e°n^rro-"g—  — Vfr^;- 
persuaded  the  assembly  to  finance  the  buM: 

^^fi'e-  r:  f^o^^:  Sait;sL^^ 

J^^nr"?.^"'   ^°ttonmouth   moccasl^r^' 
l^eron.  other  wild  birds  of  every  descripS." 
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and  grey  moss.  It  is  a  hunters'  paradise— 
and  a  veritable  Garden  oi  Eden  for  ornothol- 

sfrt-^th^°jH*'"  ^^^  'P''"e  and  fall  to  ob- 
serve the  bird  migrations 

As  is  inevitable  in  today's  world,  the  serene 

wilderness  is  threatened  with  despoilment  bv 

avaricious  man.    A  company  which  bought  a 

rZZT'^lT'^  P°'"°'^  "^  the  swamp  haf 
recently  stripped  it  bare,  felling  all  the 
juniper  trees  to  make  fence  posts-and  de! 
strojlng  the  cover  for  wild   life 

Sportsmen  and  bird  watchers  are  fighting 
a  commercial  attempt  to  build  a  track  an! 
grandstand    for   stock-car   racing.     Busine^ 

Swamp  with  an  eye  to  potential  Industrial 
development,  and  some  land  companies  are 
draining  and  developing  acreage  for  farming 
recreation  and  housing  projects 

Such    encroachment    by   spectator   snorts 
men    industrialists,   hot  dog  operate  s   and 
lltterbugs   would    endanger   one   of   our   few 
remalmng    unspoiled    areas    which    has    in- 
spired   many    romantic    legends    and    Ivrical 

H^r  V'f  ^^'    ""^'^    Wadsworth    Longfellow 
Harriet     Beecher     Stowe     and     Sir     Ir.omrs 

h^^fr^    ""^    ''"'■'^■'•'    ^""•■=ervationists     who 
hope  to  save  the   virgin  wilderness  is   Mary 

J™^'''':^'^'""^'  °'  ^''g'""^  Beach,  a  direcl 
descendant  of  the  distinguished  Tavloe  fam 
Uy  Which  built  Octagon  House,  the  histoHc 
mans  on  occupied  by  President  Jame^     and 

wiii^jH^sr  ""^  ^^^  =^'"^^  ''--^^ "' 

t>,r^^  ""T"^  °^  "^"^t  °^^«al  Swamp  from 

^auti^Li^r,  Johnson,  whose  laudable 
beautiflcation  program  is  trying  to  restore 
beauty  already  debased  by  men. 

Surely  it  would  be  even  better   to  rescue 
a  natural  wilderness  before  it  Is  despoil^      ' 


No.  1  EfiSciency  Rating  Awarded  to  VA 
Office,  Waco,  Tex.,  Jack  Coker, 
Manager 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  2.  1966 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
do  our  public  oflficials  receive  the  recogS?^ 
tion  they  deserve.  For  that  reason  I  wi 
delighted  that  one  of  the  best,  Mr  Jac^ 
Se  at  w  ""^"'^  °^  *^^  VA  Regional  Of- 
staff  w^n  °'  ^'''-  ^"^  ^''  outstanding 
staff,  who  serve  over  700.000  veterans 
were  recently  awarded  the  No  i  effi-' 
Clancy  rating  for  achieving  the  high^t 

Ked'S  '"^^^  ""^  V^  office  if  the 
Umted  States.  The  ttne  work  that  the 
Waco  office  performs  dally  in  behalf  of 
veteraxis  Is  well  known  to  me  and  othel 
Yn^^'l  ^™  by  this  reglonaf  office' 
and  we  have  long  been  grateful  for  the 
graces  of  Mr.  Coker  and  his  excelled 

The  Waco  Tribune -Herald  of  July  31 


took  note  of  tliis  award-winnine  per- 
formance, and  under  leave  to  extend  mv 
remarks,  I  include  the  ariicle  at  thi'. 
point: 

Waco    VA    Office    Mo.st    EFfiruNx 

of^hf  v™."'""'-"''^^  ^'^^°  Regional  Office 
uJi.^  Veterans  Administration  has  achieved 
the  highest  productivity  rate  of  anv  VA  of- 
fice m  the  United  States,  it  was  revealed  ^o- 
day  by  Congressman  Olin  E.  Teacuf 

gre^test'^pfff.^''""!''"-''  '^""S'  ^''^'^'^  "^^''"5 
greatest  efficiency  In  oper.atlon.  was  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30 

Representative  Teague.  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  wired  h^ 
congratulations  to  Waco  VA  Manager,' j.ack 

"Your  efficient  and  effective  manacement 
of  matters  pertaining  to  benefits  t^  Sans 
their  dependents  and  war  orphans,  is  to  be 
Cofe'r\.aTd'^'^"'^^-    ^--'^    — ^e"  to^ 

•;This    achievement    is    all    the    more    sK. 
n  ficant  because  of  the  unique  an^rfficul 
problems   the   Waco   office   has   faced   in    the 
past   several   years,    not    the   least    of    wh  ch 
^ere  a  major  consolidation   and   a   move   to 
new  quarters.  '" 

,.o»"^°"''  effectiveness  In  belter  serving  the 
veterans  of  Texas  at  less  admlnlstrati  e%o  t 
to  the  taxpayers  is  especially  apprecir.ted  bv 
your  elected  representatives  who'^musl  answ 'r 
to  the  people  for  the  efficiency  of  their  eov 
ernment.  You  have  established  an  outstand 
ng  example  of  efficiency  and  econom  for  a,i 
in  government  to  follow.  Please  extend  my 
personal  congratulations  to  every  employe 
Of  your  operation  in  making  the"  Waco  VA 
Regional  Office  the  outstanding  office  in  the 
country."  Teacue's  telegram  slid 

The  congressman   added:    "I   have    alwav  = 

any   job   better,    and   your   outstanding   oer 

formance  despite  major  handicaps,  .s  renpth- 

work  •     '    '^°"^-'^''°"-     Keep     u^  the    g'ood 

^Congressman   W.   R.   Poace  of   Wac,   u.red 

■•The  Waco  VA  office   long  has  had  a  firp 

s™se°i  ^rr^'^''-"  '  ^'^  not'fheref'or 
surprised     to     learn     that     your    office     w-.^ 

Unu'efst^tefh^    out.tandln'g    offic??n    u^ 
Uvrltinlfn  ,h     "°^  "'"  ^'^^^''  productn. 
and  T  i^v  ,    ^  '''''^'°"-     ^  congratulate  voti 
and  I  look  forw.'ird  to  the  establishment'  o 
even  greater  records.     Please  extend  mv  con 
fmSoyeL°'".  .'•'^^    '''''    ^'^^^^^    to     "l"  your" 

bal^d'^on'^h''^"''''^'  '"''"^  °^  VA  offices  IS 
e^rv  oh.  P  f"""""'  °^  ^°'^  ^"^"ed  ou,  m 
mem  S^^  °  ^P"''""".  from  top  man„g,  . 
ment  to  messenger  serrtce. 

of  "^hp^'f""  ^8:'°"»'  OSice.  Which  covers  one 
of  the  largest  land  areas  {two- thirds  of 
LIT'  r.^  administers  one  of  the  hea   les 

invVA  m'"'?'"  '°''"  '"^"^  veterans  o 
anv  VA  office,  is  ranked  No.  i  in  comDec-irr 
^ith  all  VA  Offices  m  the  United  Spates" 

Willitun  J.  Driver,  administrator  of  vet- 
erans affairs  in  Washington,  announced  th^ 
Of^.^^""?J'^°'^  "y  ''''  Waco  VA  Regional 

1°  better  ?'  f"'^'  °'  ^^='^"^y  °^  operf no, 
ttnn        ^        """  ^  ^^^  veterans  of  this  na- 

tWoTn"  H°  A*"^  '"^"^  *h«'^  countrv  n 
time  of  need."  Driver  said. 

Waco  Manager  Jack  Coker  said  that  "I  -.m 
extremely  proud  of  our  employes  and     he 
achlevemenu     and     the     top     product  iv:ty 
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Keiineciy    of    New    York.    Meicalf.    Montoya, 
Muudi.  Curtis,  Javits,  and  Simpson. 


Coloratlo.    Kar.siis.   New  Mexico.   Oklahoma. 
Utah,  Wyomiug. 
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•Tills  record  resulted  from  the  dedication 
Ot  every  employe  in  the  organization  to  do  a 
better  Job.  They  have  a  great  capacity  for 
ezoellence  and  recognition." 

Since  1963  the  Waco  VA  office  has  con- 
solidated regional  offlcee  formerly  located  at 
Dallas  and  Lubbock,  both  of  which  were 
larger  than  the  original  Waco  VA  oEBce. 

The  Waco  VA  office  only  this  year  moved 
Into  new  quarters  on  Valley  Mills  Drive,  a 
building  which  was  dedicated  formally  by 
Administrator  Driver. 

The  man-hours  of  work  required  by  con- 
solidation and  moving  were  not  subtracted 
In  the  efficiency  calculations.  Driver  said,  but 
were  included  in  computing  the  rating, 
which  makes  the  acliievement  even  more 
outstanding. 

The  Waco  VA  Regional  Office  administers 
to  164  Texas  counties,  extending  from 
border  to  border.  VA  offices  In  Etellas,  Lub- 
bock, EH  Paso  and  Midland  are  supervised 
by  the  Waco  staff.  Contact  offices  at  Vet- 
erans Hospitals  In  Waco,  Dallas,  AmariUo. 
Big  Spring,  Marlln,  Temple  and  Bonham  also 
are  under  Waco  regional  office  supervision. 
More  than  500  employes  staff  the  reglon.il 
office,  according  to  Ray  Todd,  assistant  man- 
ager. He  said  the  new  GI  Bill,  adding  Viet 
Nam  and  those  who  served  after  Korea,  has 
Increased  the  workload  which  is  being 
handled  by  the  existing  Waco  work  force. 
David  Goodwin,  management  analysis  offi- 
cer, said  many  new  management  techniques 
iiistltuted  by  the  Waco  VA  office  have  helped 
to  increase-productivity. 

John  R.  McOarroll,  chief,  administrative 
division,  s&ld  that  there  are  more  than 
675,000  veterans'  files  utilized  in  the  work 
of  the  Waco  office. 

Coker  said  copies  of  Congressman  Teacltes; 
telegram  will  be  forwarded  to  all  VA  offices 
In  the  region. 

Olyndon  Hague,  former  manager  of  the 
Waco  office  and  now  special  assistant  to  the 
chief  benefits  director,  praised  Manager 
Coker  and  the  employes  of  the  Waco  office. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it."  Hague  said, 
"Jack  Coker  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  execu- 
tives In  the  federal  government  and  the  em- 
ployees oi  Waco  VA  have  virtually  performed 
mlrkcles  during  the  past  four  years.  II 
every  government  office  did  Its  job  as  well  as 
Waco  VABO  the  administrative  problems  in 
government  would  all  but  disappear.  These 
people  are  tremendotis." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

asjfollows: 

B  PlRE.\RM3     CcvmOL 

&..IV.  John  Conn.Uly  has  very  sensibly,  in 
our  view,  de^-lined  to  add  Ids  voice  to  those 
dem.andiag  a  o<nnt.ri)l  law  on  fireamis. 

No  sooner  liad  the  miiasiwre  o<-curTed  at 
the  University  of  Texiis  campus  thaji  advo- 
cates becran  to  plead  their  csiuse.  But  Gov. 
Conn.iMy,  who  was  seriously  wounded  by  Lee 
H.u-vey  Obwald  when  President  Kennedy  was 
aiso.si.mai^'d.  s-tid  ttiat  none  of  the  laws  Con- 
grew  i^  c*.:i.sidering  would  have  kept  Charles 
J.  Whitman  from  getting  the  we:i[X)ns  he 
used  In  hi.s  rumpage. 

H.id  a  fireiu-ms  regist,ralion  law  been  in 
efTec:  in  Tt-xis.  Charles  J.  Whiunau  would 
have  qualified  for  the  purchase  and  p<jsse6- 
sion  ol  weapons.  He  w.u>  a  good  sh'jt,  hav- 
ing been  trained  in  the  Miu-ine  Carps.  He 
w.vs  instrucliug  Boy  Scxauts  m  the  use  of  a 
rifle.  He  was  a  university  student  with  a 
good  record. 

If  supporters  of  a  firearms  control  law 
co-.ild  demoixstrat*  ttui,t  legislation  would 
keep  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  psycho- 
patlis,  they  would  be  heeded.  The  slaughter 
in  Austin  d.jes  not  bultres,3  their  axae.  Like 
prohibitionists  who  insist  tli.il  sin  is  in  the 
t>ott!e,  Liieso  advocates  blame  t.lie  gun  iii- 
stoad  of   il-.e  'inger  on  the  trigger. 


Firearm*  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SODTH    CABOUTNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  12,  1966 

Mr.     THURMOND.       Mr.     President, 

there  appeared  in  the  Saturday.  Au- 
g\ist  6,  1966,  i^ue  of  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  an  editorial  entitled 
"Plrearms  Control."  In  view  of  the  in- 
creased public  Interest  in  this  areti,  I 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  this  editorial, 
as  It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  this  issue  In 
a  brief  and  concise  way.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  concerns  all  of  us,  and  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  these  comments  by 
News  and  Courier  editor.  Thomas  R. 
Waring,  are  worthy  of  consideration  by 
all  Members  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  American  public.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  editorial 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


Constructive  Peace  Suggestion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-^ 

Monday.  Augiist  1,  1966 

Mr.     RUMSFELD.     Mr.     Speaker,     a' 
suggestion  for  cxploniig  the  possibilities 
of  peace  in  Viet!"iani  was  made  some  6_ 
weelcs  a?o  by  Mr.  Charles  H,  Percy  of' 
Illinois. 

On  July  2,  1966,  Mr.  Percy  stated  in 
part: 

Amerlc.i's  e=c.il.\vion  of  the  w.ir  in  Vietnam 
in  recent  d.iys  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
now  quicken  and  inten,slfy  our  efforts  to 
seek  a  Just  peace  ...  IX  we  must  accelerate 
the  war— as  the  Administration  believes  we 
must — then  let  us  also  accelerate  the  pur- 
suit Of  peace. 

As  we  all  know,  the  enemy  luis  indicated 
that  he  is  not  prepared  to  negotiate  directly 
with  the  Umted  States.  Therefore,  I  urge 
a  new  apf)roach   to  end  this  tragic  war. 

I  e:u-nest!y  sus^cst  that  a  ^inference  of  all 
Asian  nations  be  called  to  work  toward  a 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  further 
suggest  that  such  a  conference  could  be 
called  by  U  Tliant.  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  Himself  an  A.slan.  U  Thant 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  both  East  and  West, 
and  would  e.xert  an  influence  clearly  free  of 
national  self-interest. 

No  one  could  guarantee  the  success  of  such 
a  conference,  but  it  is  an  .ipproach  worth 
trying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept  of  Mr.  Per- 
cy's suggestion  has  since  gained  the  sup- 
port of  former  President  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower,  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  Foreign 
Minister  Thanat  of  Thailand,  Senator 
Thruston  B.  Morton  of  Kentucky,  and 
various  other  leading  Americans  and 
foreign  diplomats. 


I  offer  for  the  Record  comment  on  the 
Percy    peace    proposal    by    Columnist 
Charles  Bartlett  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  j\ug.  11, 
1966] 

SEI'.Mt.\TING   ST.^TECR.^FT,   POLITICS 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
The  outsider's  predicament  in  separating 
st.accr.ilt  from  politics  and  gimmickry  from 
diplomacy  in  the  public  dialogue  on  Viot 
Nam  will  become  acute  before  the  1966  con- 
gressional campaign  grows  much  oklvr. 

The  problem  is  illustrated  by  events  that 
have  flowed  from  a  July  2  statement  by 
Ch.ules  Percy,  tlie  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Senate  in  Illinois.  Percy  gave  voice 
that  day  t'j  an  idea  developed  by  liiin  and  liis 
staff.  He  proposed  a  conference  of  Asian  na- 
tions to  work  towards  a  solution  in  Viet 
Nam. 

"No  one  could  guarantee  the  sifcess  of 
such  a  conference,"  Percy  declared,  'Taut  it  is 
an  approach  worth  trying.  Periiaps  an  Asian 
conierence  would  be  only  a  beginning.  But 
let  us  begin." 

The  Percy  proposal  did  not  create  any  im- 
mediate stir.  His  opponent.  Sen.  Paul  DotTC- 
L,\s,  brushed  it  off  .as  "half-baked."  But  on 
July  8  Dwight  Elscnliowcr,  contacted  by  in- 
termediaries, wrote  Percy  a  sliort  letter  in 
which  he  praised  his  idea  as  "worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration." 

.'\t  the  last  minute  on  July  12.  President 
Joiinson  expanded  a  scheduled  speech  to  the 
American  Alumni  Council  in  West  Virginia 
into  a  national  telecast.  He  talked  at  length 
of  building  political  and  economic  strength 
among  the  Asian  nations  and  declared  that 
these  nations  "must  pull  together  in  tlie 
s.une  broad  sweep  of  history." 

On  July  20,  Sen.  Thruston  Morton, 
persistently  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of 
Republican  candidates,  put  Percy's  proposal 
in  the  Congressional  Record  with  tlie  com- 
ment that  an  Asian  initiative  towards  peace 
.  might  bring  Hanoi  to  the  negotiation  table. 
On  Aug.  3,  Thanat  Khoman.  the  foreign 
minister  of  Thailand,  called  on  the  Asians 
"to  take  our  destiny  into  our  own  hands"  and 
to  convene  a  conference,  in  Asia  not  in  Ge- 
neva, to  thrash  out  a  settlement  of  the  war. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  in  histoiy,  Thanat 
said,  that  the  Asians  have  taken  "full  charge 
and  responsibility  for  their  affairs." 

On  Aug.  6  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
described  Thanat's  proposal  as  a  "construc- 
tive suggestion"  whose  development  the 
United  States  will  follow  with  interest.  On 
Aug.  8.  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate, 
Mike  Mansfield,  said  the  idea  was  "ad- 
mirable." 

On  the  same  day  the  Percy  camp  released 
Eisenhower's  letter  and  the  Republicans 
moved  toward  making  the  Percy  proposal  a 
party  position. 

It  is  impossible  to  assert  flatly  that  the  ad- 
ministration persuaded  Thanat  to  take  this 
Initiative  in  order  to  blunt  the  political  ef- 
fectiveness of  Percy's  proposal.  One  point  can 
be  made,  however.  Nothing  like  this  ha» 
ever  come  out  of  Bangkok  before.  The  Thais 
are  deeply  committed  to  a  thesis  that  the 
only  way  to  win  the  war  is  to  wage  It. 

Tlie  Percy-Thanat  proposal  was  put  for- 
ward at  a  time  when  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  hint  from  Hanoi  of  a  readiness  to 
negotiate.  The  uselessness  of  convening  a 
conference  at  this  stage  has  been  implicit  in 
the  response  to  Thanat's  invitation  by  most 
of  the  Asian  nation's,  e.specially  North  Viet 
Nam  and  Communist  China,  wlio  rejected  it 
flatly. 

Percy's  timing  had  obvious  motivations. 
His  statement  coincided  with  the  intensifica- 
tion of  his  political  campaign  and  the  accele- 
ration of  the  bombing  in  North  Viet  Nam. 
Thanat's  timing  did  not  seem  to  concur  with 
any  particular  developments  in  Asia.     Offl- 
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clals  here  vigorously  deny  the  suggestion  that 
he  was  prompted  by  Washington  but  the  se- 
quence of  events  leaves  suspicions. 

No  harm  has  been  done.  Percy's  Idea  was 
a  KOtxl  one  and  Tlianafs  follow-up  will 
set  the  stage  for  constructive  regional  moves 
th.at  may  eventu.ally  advance  the  cause  of 
-•^si.in  stability. 

The  danger  is  tliat  the  campaign  will  stim- 
ulate less  subst.antial  and  more  stagey  antics 
in  respect  to  the  war.  The  temptation  will 
e.\iEt  for  both  sides  because  the  struggle 
wc'igh.s  heavily  upon  the  voters'  minds. 
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Automobile  and  Highway  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MURPHY 

or    CALIFOR.N'IA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  12,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Piesident.  a  great 
deal  of  interest  has  been  focused  both  in 
the  Congress  and  throughout  the  Nation 
on  the  subject  of  highway  safety  and 
safety  features  in  the  current  automo- 
biles. In  view  of  this  Interest  and  con- 
cei-n,  I  am  certain  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  a  recent  court  decision  de- 
cided in  California. 
In  tills  case,  the  couit  concluded: 
Tliat  the  Corvalr  automobile  of  the  1960 
tiirough  1963  variety  Is  not  defectively  de- 
Eigned  nor  a  defective  product;  that  no 
negligence  was  involved  in  the  manuf.ic- 
turer  s  adoption  of  the  Corvair  design. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  news  story  of  this  court 
decision,  which  appeared  in  the  July  30 
edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  be 
print-ed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  30.  19661 

Safety  of  Corvair  Upheld  by  Court  in  Car 

Death  'Diial. 

<  By  Rudy  Villasenor  i 

Model    1960-63    Corvair    automobiles    were 

ruled   safe  by  a  Superior  Court  Judge  here 

Friday  in  the  trial  of  a  fatal  accident  case 

expected   to  set   a   precedent  for   about   100 

similar  suits  pending  around  the  nation. 

Judge  Bernard  S.  Jefferson's  70-page  opin- 
ion climaxed  a  lengthy,  complex  trial  involv- 
ing the  May  16,  1960,  traffic  death  of  Don 
Wells  Lyford.  16. 

Critics  of  the  rear-engine  pre-1964  Corvair 
have  charged  that  the  car  was  improperly 
designed  and  is  unsafe  for  the  unskilled 
driver.  General  Motors  has  denied  these 
charges. 

Young  Lyford  apparently  lost  control  of  his 
Ftepfuther's  1960  Corvair  on  a  curve  of  the 
Carmel-Paciffc  Grove  cutoff  In  Monterey 
County,  crashed  Into  another  car  and  died 
en  route  to  a  hospital. 

TWO  HUNDRED  FIFTT  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  SUIT 

Suit  for  $250,000  was  brought  against  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  the  Citizens  Chevrolet  Co  of 
Eagle  Rock,  which  sold  the  car,  by  the  youth's 
mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Drummond.  45.  of 
Monterey,  and  her  former  husband,  Don 
Lyford.  46.  a  West  Covina  teacher. 

Tlie  plaintiffs  charged  negligence  in  adop- 
tion of  a  design  which,  it  was  claimed,  im- 
properly distributed  weight  in  a  rear-engine 
car  of  such  size,  causing  the  Corvair  to  go 
out  of  control  on  curves  at  certain  speeds 


Two  previous  cases— one  tn  Clearwater 
Pla.,  and  one  in  San  Jose— were  tried  before 
jvu-les  which  also  ruled  in  favor  of  General 
Motors. 

During  the  63-day  Lyford  case  trial,  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants  presented  a  total  of  40 
witnesses— auto  engineers,  experts  and  rac- 
ing drivers.  Included  was  famed  Argenti.an 
race  driver  Juan  M.aiuiel  Fangio,  who  testi- 
fied for  GM  on  his  experience  in  steerlne 
Corvrtirs.  ^ 

Rear  axles  we.-e  brought  to  court  as  well 
as  a  20-foot  model  of  the  deathsite  road 
Judge  Jeffer.son  made  one  trip  to  Monterey 
county   to  view  the  scene  personally. 

DECISION    CITED 

In  his  deci.sion.  Judge  Jefferson  .said- 
"It  is  the  courts  conclusion  that  the  Cor- 
vair automobile  of  1960  to  1963  viu-iety  is 
not  defectively  designed  nor  a  defective  prod- 
uct; that  no  negligence  was  involved  in  the 
manufacturer's  adoption  of  the  Corvair 
design  .  .  ." 

The  Lyford  boy's  death,  ruled  the  Jurist, 
was  'due  solely  to  the  actions  of  said  de- 
ceased and  not  to  any  design  or  any  handling 
characteristics    of   the   Corvair   automobile" 

A  GM  corixiration  spokesman  immediately 
announced  that  the  company  was  "pleased" 
tliat  the  judge's  finding  matched  those  of 
Juries  in  two  other  cases  "after  such  an  ex- 
hau.<;tive  presentation  of  evidence  by  both 
sides." 
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Support  Is  Growing  for  Abolition  of  Mu 
nicipal  Industrial  Development  Bonds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   VV'ISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide- 
spread abuse  by  cities  and  towns  of  their 
privilege  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

Today  bond  markets  are  flooded  by 
issues  of  municipal  bonds  being  floated 
not  to  finance  schools,  hospitals,  and 
roads,  but  to  pay  for  the  construction 
of  manufacturing  plants  and  commer- 
cial facilities  to  be  leased  or  sold  to  pri- 
vate, profltmaking  coiT>orations.  Thus, 
private  corporations  are  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  lower  intei-est  rates  on  tax- 
exempt  municipal  bonds  in  financing 
plant  construction. 

These  bond  issues  have  grown  from  a 
volume  of  $12  million  in  1955  to  $200 
million  in  1965.  Already  in  the  first 
6  montlis  of  this  year,  $325  million  have 
been  issued  or  announced;  and  esti- 
mates for  the  year  as  a  whole  raiige  fi-om 
a  conservative  $700  million  up  to  $1  bil- 
lion or  more. 

In  response  to  this  deluge  of  municipal 
industrial  development  bond  issues  and 
the  increasing  instances  of  plant  pirating 
which  it  finances,  the  juggernaut  to  abo- 
lish tax-exempt  municipal  Industrial  de- 
velopment bond  financing  has  begim  to 
roll.  Numerous  bills  to  close  this  gaping 
tax  loophole  have  been  Introduced  in  the 
House.  In  June,  the  Treasury  made 
known  its  opposition  to  this  financing 
It  is  presently  drafting  a  bill  to  be  In- 
troduced this  Congress  which  would  abo- 
lish it.    And  important  support  for  aboli- 


tion i.s  being  given   by  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  and  the  AFLr-CIO 

An  article,  "On  the  Trail  of  Runaway 
Plants",  which  appeared  in  the  August  6 
issue  of  Bu.smess  Week  magazine  and 
which  describes  the  present  .status  of  the 
eflfoit  follows: 

On   the   Trail   of    Rt-naway    Pi.ants AFl- 

CIO  BovNCES  Back  Prom  Its  Taft-Hartt  rr 
14i  bi  Defeat  WrrH  New  Attack  on  Richt- 
To-Wc^p.k  States.     Target  Is  Federal  T^x- 

E.KEMPTION  ON  &1NDS  USED  To  LVRE  In- 
Dl'STKV 

Labor  leaders  who  f.ailed  in  a  legisliuive 
campau;n  a+;ainst  T.tlt-Hartley  Sec  14(b> 
which  allows  st^ites  to  bar  union-shop  cnn- 
tracus.  h.ave  oj>ened  a  new  attack  on  ni.-uiy 
of  the  "rlelit  to  work"  states.  Tlie  objective 
1-5  a  ch.'uiKe  in  federal  ta.x  policies  that  help 
suites  woo  new  indu.stry, 

Feder.Tl  laws  grunt  state  and  local  govern- 
ments the  right  to  ls.sue  tax-exempt  bonds. 
This  leji.slntion  w  .=is  designed  to  ease  the  way 
for  fiu.uinng  public  facilities— schools  lios- 
pitals,  roads,  and  the  like.  Securities  could 
be  sold  at  a  low  interest  r.ate. 

Rush  lor  bargains.  But  In  recent  years 
sUate  and  local  governments  ;uid  their  devel- 
opment commissions  h.ave  used  the  ta.x- 
exempt  .securities  in  their  competition  for 
new  indu.stjy.  Bond  money  has  been  u.sed 
to  construct  industrial  or  oommercial  facili- 
ties for  sale  or  lease  to  private  concerns 
And  companies  in  their  rush  for  cheaper 
money,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  offered 
opportunities;  industrial  development  bond 
totals  are  soaring. 

What  Ixithers  the  AFL  CIO  and  its  affili- 
ates IS  this:  There  are  laws  ag.alnst  com- 
pulsory unionism,  under  T~H  Sec.  14(b),  in 
19  states,  for  years,  union  growth  has  been 
inhibited  in  these  states — they  are  among 
the  most  sparsely  unionized  in  the  nation" 
and,  so  far  this  year,  the  same  states  are  at 
the  top  of  the  ll-st  of  those  that  have  raised 
money  for  industrial  development  by  tax- 
exempt  security  sales. 

To  AFL-CIO.  this  is  "sul:)6ldized  plant  mi- 
gration." with  "all  American  taxpayers  uii- 
derwTitm^  the  sut)sldy  ...  a  perversion  of  Uie 
intent  of  the  t^ax-free  bond  privilege." 

Although  the  federation's  worries  are  par- 
ticularly about  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
by  the  so-called  "right  to  work"  states,  .some 
30  states  :ire  now  using  the  financial  t>rac- 
tice. 

Controls  sought 
.^FL  CIO  wants  Congress  to  Impose  tighter 
controls  over  tax-exempt  Ixinds.  It  doesn't  - 
want  to  bar  "legitimate"  use  of  such  bonds, 
it  says,  but  it  does  want  restrictions  to  keep 
industry  from  reaping  financial  rewards 
possible  by  .shifting  plant  sites  to  areas  that 
use  "cheap  money  "  from  Uox-exempt  bonds 
as  a  lure. 

L.abor's  lobbyists  axe  at  work  on  this  on 
Capitol  Hill  now.  They  are  urging  legisla- 
tion this  se.ssion.  They  see  more  possibilities 
of  action  in  1967.  when  curbs  on  tax-exempt 
bonds  will  be  a  prime  labor  legislative  ob- 
jective More  wUl  he  heard  of  it.  probablv 
than  of  reperd  of  14(b) . 

AFL-CIOs  drive  to  eliminate  the  "right 
to  work"  clause  from  the  federal  law  is  by' no 
means  dead,  but  it's  on  a  back  burner  and 
likely  to  stay  there  in  1967. 

Few  will  say  so  pubUcly.  but  many  labor 
leaders  believe  that— from  a  pnictical'stand- 
ix)lnt — legislation  curbing  tax-exempt  bonds 
might  help  unions  more,  immediately,  than 
repeal  of  14(b).  Eliminating  the  "right-to- 
work  "  clause  would  help  peychologicaily.  but 
slowing  shifts  to  little-unionized,  lower-wage 
areas  would  stabilize  Jobs. 

'Piracy"  assailed 

Recently,  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the 
Umt«l  Steelworkers.  told  the  National  Gover- 
nors'  Conference  in  California  that  "plant 
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piracy"  through  tax-exempt  bond*  has  been 
a  major  factor  In  the  loes  of  60,000  steel- 
workers  Jobs  In  the  last  three  years  |BW 
July  16,  1966,  p.  50 1 . 

Abel  added :  "The  files  of  the  AFL-CIO  pro- 
vide additional  proof  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  been  victimized  by  plant  piracy 
spurred  by  sweatshop  wagee.  substandard 
state  labor  and  welfare  laws,  and  the  Induce- 
ment of  govemmentally  subsidized  industrial 
bond  financing."  "Labor."  the  Steelworkers' 
chief  said,  "Is  determined  to  fight  such  prac- 
tices, and  we  must  win." 

Abel  was  a  ^xikesman  for  the  AFL—CIO  on 
the  points  raised  about  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds;  much  of  his  material  came  from 
a  detailed — and  worried — study  made  for  the 
federation  by  Prank  L.  Fembach,  its  assistant 
research  director. 

I.    UNLIKELY    ALLL^NCE 

AFL-CIO  fought  for  14ibi  repeal  more  or 
leee  In  Isolation,  but  the  federation  Isn't  alone 
in  Its  cam.palgn  to  remove  the  tax  relief 
granted  Industry  through  industnal  bond 
financing.  It  Is  in  alliance  with  such  un- 
likely partners  as  the  Investment  Bankers 
Aaen.  The  Treasury  Dept.  is  preparing  its 
own  support  for  a  legislated  end  to  the  prac- 
tice, a  technique  that  Secretary  Henry  H. 
Fowler  has  predicted  will  eventually  become 
self-defeating, 

Oongrees  Is  considering  a  spate  of  bills  that 
seek  to  restrict  the  practice  of  granting  tax 
relief  to  corporations.  Among  the  p>ending 
tneasuree  Is  one  offered  by  Representative 
HXNXT  S.  Recss,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  that 
would  prohibit  a  company  from  deducting  as 
a-  tax  liability  rent  or  other  payments  for 
faculties  financed  by  industrial  bonds.  An- 
other would  remove  the  tax  exemption  on  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  facilities  but  would 
continue  It  for  bonds  sold  to  finance  urban 
renewal  or  other  public  projects. 

In  Joining  the  fight,  AFL-CIO  lobbyists  add 
labor's  legislative  weight  to  a  campaign  that 
is  expected  to  advance  rapidly  and  that  could 
bring  action  next  year. 

Motives  vary 

While  the  proponents  share  the  same  goals. 
their  reasons  aren't  necessarily  alike.  The 
AFL-CIO  attack  is  aimed  particularly  at 
Southern  communities  that  have  used  bond 
4  financing  to  attract  unionized  plants  from 
the  North  with  offers  of  low-cost  facilities 
that  could  be  manned  by  low-wage,  non- 
union workers. 

Labor  has  fought  "runaway-shop"  lures 
for  many  years,  but  its  emphasis  has  been 
on  14(b)  re{>eal  to  eliminate  the  appeal  of 
nonunion  wage  differentials.  But  12  years 
ago,  before  the  AFL-CIO  merger,  AFL  alone 
made<  an  extensive  study  of  "subsidized  in- 
dustrial plant  migration"  at  a  time  when 
only  eight  states,  mostly  in  the  South,  were 
using  the  tax-free  bond  to  lure  new  Indus- 
try. 

At  that  time,  AFL  said,  "Another  measure 
widely  used  to  attract  Industry  into  an  area 
is  the  Issuance  of  municipal  bonds  to  build 
factories,  which  are  then  leased  at  low  rates 
to  companies  induced  to  locate  In  the  com- 
munity. The  advantages  to  such  a  company 
are  obvious;  its  funds  are  not  tied  up  In 
capital  expenditures  and  it  gains  plant  facili- 
ties at  a  limited  cost.  In  addition,  the 
municipally  owned  plants  are  exempt  from 
local  property  taxes,  and  those  companies 
taking  advantage  of  these  plants  thus  re- 
ceive an  indirect  tax  exemption." 
Rejuvenated  drive 

While  labor  had  long  complained  of  the 
industrial-bond  practice.  It  only  now  sees  a 
good  prospect  o*  legislative  action.  This 
prospect  has  resulted  in  the  revived  and 
rejuvenated  campaign  and  given  the  AFL- 
CIO  a  chance  to  salvage  something  from  its 
aborUve  drive  for  14(b)  repeal. 

The  new  Impetus  stems  la  part  from  the 


spread  of  the  practice  from  eight  to  30  sUaes, 
but  even  more  from  the  recent  rapid  growth 
of=  tax-exempt  bond  fijiancing  to  attract  in- 
dtistry.  In  1965,  this  .^mounted  to  $213,5 
million,  while  in  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  the  totiU  Jumped  to  $227,8  million.  Abel 
predicted  the  total  wuuld  be  between  $500 
million  and  $1  billion  for  all  of  1966  if  the 
present  rate  continues. 

No  longer  are  the  Southern  states  the  only 
ones  in  the  field.  They  have  been  Joined  by 
Northern  indu.strial  states  and  cities  that 
feel  the  competitive  need  to  attract  industry. 
Ohio  and  Delaware  .ire  already  on  xhe  list, 
along  »-ith  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

Accordiiit,'  to  Representative  Reuss,  "Alto- 
gether, sc^me  38  suites  have  prepared  or  are 
preparing  to  use  tax-exemption  privileges 
for  indnstri.U  purjxxses,  and  the  stage  is  set 
for  an  escalation  of  unfair  competition  to 
nationwide  industrial  warfare." 
Appeal  to  South 

The  obvious  result,  supporters  of  legisla- 
tive curbs  are  quick  to  note.  Is  that  the  ad- 
vanuige  of  industrial -bond  financing  is  being 
lost  by  the  Southern  states  that  started  the 
progriun.  This,  it  is  believed,  should  help 
to  win  the  support  of  regional  Congressmen 
who  have  re.-i.sted  such  legislation  in  the  [wst. 

One  obvloii.s  t.irixet  of  such  an  appeal  is 
Rcpresentat:-. e  Wii.bcr  D.  Mills.  Democrat, 
of  Arkansa-s,  in.'luential  chairman  of  the 
HoiLse  W.iys  and  Means  Committee.  His 
panel  would  handle  the  legislation.  Mills' 
own  state  lia^  been  highly  a-.^tive  in  such 
bond  fin.Lncing  in  the  past.  But,  says  one 
lalxir  official.  ■Once  he  sees  that  everybody's 
doing  it.  he  may  well  decide  this  is  the  time 
to  act." 

Most  of  the  stepped-up  indu.strial-bond 
financing,  AFL-CIO  oiTicials  agree,  is  not 
directed  at  pl,int  piraung.  as  such,  but  at 
building  and  expanding  facilities.  The  tax 
advantages  are  going  to  companies  building 
in  their  own  areas. 

I  Prospect  of  struggle 

'  Still.  Rruss  predicts  that  "plant  pirating, 
unecononuc  location,  and  Job  shi:'t.s  will  ac- 
celerate. Not  only  will  Uie  Northern  suites 
battle  the  hitherto  advantaged  sUitw  of  the 
South,  but  tlie  struggle  between  the  great 
industrial  cities  and.  indeed,  between  a  city 
and  smaller  comnuinlties  m  the  same  stale 
■will  intensify." 

n.  ANOTHER  APPROACH 

While  the  "rtmaway  plant"  is  tlie  uirget 
of  labor's  support  in  the  effort  to  restrict 
industrial-bond  financing,  AFL  CIO  is  at- 
tacking such  pi  int  movements  in  other  ways. 
Another  legislative  .ipproach  is  aimed  'at 
denying  use  of  federal  funds  to  retrain  work- 
ers in  plants  that  have  shifted  fnom  one 
locality  to  another. 

One  campaign  is  being  led  by  hoc:a  1102 
of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  which  fought  to  block  a  proposed 
$91,000  federal  retraining  progriim  for  em- 
ployees of  Western  Electric  Co  at  Mount 
Pleasant.  Iowa  Local  officials  accused  the 
company  of  sliiftlng  254  Jobs  from  the  com- 
pany's St,  Louis  plant,  where  Local  1102 
represents  workers 

Plea  rejected 

In  an  appeal  to  Labor  Secretary  W  Willard 
Wlrtz.  the  local  lu-ged  that  training  funds 
be  withheld  under  the  "antl-pirating  '  clause 
of  the  Manptower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  However,  Wirtz  denied  the  appeal  on 
the  ground  that  the  shift  did  not  result  in 
Job  losses  at  the  original  site  as  required  for 
an  affirmative  finding 

The  local  contended  that  the  additional 
Jobs  were  "totally  nonrelated  "  employment. 
With  AFL-CIO  support,  it  is  seeking  a  change 
In  the  "loose  language"  of  the  antl-piratlng 
•eotion  of  the  Manpower  Act  that  would  bar 
manpower  training  funds  at  relocated  plants. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOt'TH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Friday,  August  12.  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently on  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Keo- 
wee  Courier,  an  outstanding  weekly  pub- 
lication from  the  upper  part  of  my  State, 
there  appeared  a  singularly  important 
editorial  from  the  i^en  of  Mr.  Charles  S 
Collins. 

Mr.  Collins  made  an  editorial  state- 
ment regarding  pressure  groups  and  the 
racial  situation  last  year  wliich  is  prov- 
ing to  be  particularly  apt  in  the  light  of 
recent  outbreaks  of  violence  in  cities  out- 
side the  South.  Mr.  Collins  has  once 
again  demonstrated  his  editorial  vision 
and  ability  in  his  recent  editorial  entitled 
"The  Silence  Is  Deafening."  In  this  edi- 
torial, Mr.  Collins  makes  such  lucid  ob- 
servations, that  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  them  printed  in  the  Appendi.x  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.":-  follows: 

The  Silence  Is  Deafening 

Approximately  one  year  ago,  the  Cotirier 
editorially  made  the  statement  that  Lyndon 
Johnson,  with  excessive  political  catering  to 
minorities  and  presstu-e  groups  for  the  sake 
of  votes,  was  creating  a  monster  that  will 
devour  him. 

We  stand  by  that  statement. 

The  thing  that  bothers  us  now  is  that  un- 
less the  President  or  somebody  in  the  na- 
tional administration  comes  up  with  the  gvits 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  rioting  and  pillaging, 
his  monster  may  well  devour  this  country 
along  with  its  creators. 

Laugh  not  at  this  possibility  .  .  .  for  it  is 
fast  becoming  probability  .  .  .  and  faster 
than  is  comfortable  too! 

Call  what  is  happening  in  Cleveland.  Chi- 
cago and  Brooklyn  "incidents",  "protests  ". 
"heat-inspired  demonstrations",  or  any  other 
loving  term  the  liberal  politicians  and  press 
may  choose. 

But  no  matter  how  you  slice  this  water- 
melon ...  it  still  comes  out  insurrection,  and 
there  Is  no  other  word  for  it. 

Last  year  when  the  "incidents  "  were  in 
Selma,  Ala.  the  President  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing such  protests  and  marches  was  "the 
American  way". 

We  have  been  waiting  anxiously  too  for 
word  on  whether  It  is  still  "the  American 
way"  ...  or  if  perchance  good  sense  might 
somehow  prevail  over  political  expediency  as 
the  scene  changed  northward. 

The  silence  Is  deafening! 

We  don't  mean  simply  a  string  of  high- 
sounding,  wrist-slapping  words  that  come 
nowhere  close  to  specifics.  As  Dr.  Billy 
Graham  warned  last  week,  it  is  time  the 
President  told  the  American  people  the  who, 
what  and  why  of  this  movement  that 
threatens  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

Several  days  ago  there  came  the  announce- 
ment on  national  television  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  a  special  news  conference 
later  that  afternoon. 

"My  God,"  was  the  reaction  of  a  fellow  we 
know,  "who  got  himself  shot  in  Mississippi 
now?" 

It  is  admittedly  something  short  of  rever- 
ence for  the  nation's  No.  1  office  when  the 
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average  citizen  feels  that  way  .  .  .  but  it  is 
understandable  perhaps  until  Mr.  Johnson 
gets  around  to  acknowledging  that  mobs 
burning  buildings  and  shooting  firemen  in 
Cieseland  is  Just  as  reprehensible  as  night- 
riders  shooting  demonstrators  and  travelers 
in  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

And  if  you  expect  maybe  the  vice  presi- 
dent might  take  it  upon  himself  to  inject 
some  semblance  of  order  into  the  growing 
disorders  .  .  ,  bite  your  lip  harder  and  keep 
on   waiting. 

One  night  Last  week  while  mobs  ran  amuck 
with  guns,  knives  and  Molotov  cocktails  In- 
Chicago.  Cleveland  and  Jacksonville,  there 
was  Hubert  Humphrey  on  national  Tv  in 
front  of  God  and  everybody  saying  he  could 
lead  a  pretty  good  riot  himself  if  the  rats 
were  nibbling  at  the  toes  of  his  children 
and  if  trash  was  laying  on  the  strecu  in 
front  of  his  home. 

It  was.  under  the  circumstances,  the  most 
irresponsible  thing  we  have  ever  heard  come 
from  the  mouth  of  a  national  leader. 

It  goes  without  saying  he  was  not  aware 
rioters  were  staging  rebellions  in  three  of 
the  nation's  great  cities.  He  "just  didn't 
think  about  such  a  thing,"  one  of  his  apolo- 
gists remarked. 

That  may  be!  And  we  might  add  it  has 
been  'Just  not  thinking"  for  the  past  several 
years  that  has  encouraged  the  hot-heads 
nincompoops  and  all-out  traitors  to  the  point 
where  such  could  even  happen  in  the  United 
States. 

Vice  President  Humphbet.  .as  f.ar  as  we  are 
concerned,  missed  a  golden  opportunity  to 
make  some  sense  with  his  talk  that  night. 
He  might  well  have  pointed  out  that 
America,  and  the  many  ethnic  groups  which 
maKe  it  up.  became  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world  because  they  worked  to  pull 
them-^elves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps 
by  doing  for  themselves  instead  of  waiting 
for  a  paternalistic  government  to  satisfy 
even  their  basic  whims  .  .  .  that  a  ghetto 
becomes  a  ghetto  because  the  people  who 
live  in  it  let  it  become  a  ghetto. 

He  might  well  have  advised  that  rat  traps 
be  bought  with  the  money  which  went  to 
make  Molotov  cocktails  .  .  .  that  garbage 
be  carried  down  and  put  in  tr^h  cans  in- 
stead of  being  tossed  out  the  windows  You'd 
be  mlested  with  rats  too  if  you  simply  threw 
your  refu.se  in  your  backyard. 

One  of  the  mo.st  teUlng  things  we  noted 
about  the  Harlem  riot  of^severfl  years  a^ 
was  that  the  back  alleys  were  knee-deep  with 
litter  While  the  garbage  cans  on  the  streets 
apparently  were  empty.  A  ghetto  doesn't 
make  the  people.  The  people  make  the 
ghetto. 

Con.sider.  if  you  will,  the  fact  there  are 
other  slum  areas  in  all  the  cities  being  hit 
now.  There  are  WTiite  slums.  There  are 
Chinese  slums.  There  are  even  other  Negro 
slums.  The  temperature  went  Just  as  high 
in  them,  but  it  set  off  no  Insurrection  be- 
cause these  people  realize  that  to  rise  they 
must  work  to  help  themselves  .  .  .  not  go  out 
and  burn  property  or  shoot  policemen  and 
firemen. 

Governors  and  mayors  in  Northern  states 
last  week  blamed  their  riots  on  "outside 
agitators."  Does  the  phrase  sound  familiar' 
It  should.  Southern  officials  and  lawmen 
have  pointed  this  out  for  years  only  to  have 
their  Northern  counterparts  and  Washington 
big-Wheels  ignore  it  for  political  reasons. 

It  mvjst  be  easier  to  recognize  the  feathers 
when  your  chickens  come  back  home  to 
roost  I 
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or 
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Bolling-Anacostia 

SPEECH 
or 


or    MTNNESOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  11.  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  legislation  relating  to 
the  financial  burden  imposed  upon  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  TI1I5  legislation 
is  cosponsored  by  37  Congressmen  from 
7  States. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  proved 
to  be  a  tremendous  boon  to  the  econ- 
omies of  the  suites  bordering   the  St 
Lawrence  River  as  well  as  those  which 
benefit  by  ita  encouragement  of  cheaper 
shipping.     While   it   is   estimated   that 
users  of  the  port  of  Duluth  in  Minne- 
sota saved  in  excess  of  $200  million  iri 
transportation  costs  from  1959  through 
1965,    the    beneficiaries    of    the    port's 
growth— the  States  of  the  upper  Mid- 
west—have,  at  the  same  time,  greatly 
increased  their  foreign  trade:  North  Da- 
kota by  46  percent,  South  Dakota  by  35 
percent,  Wisconsin  by  30  percent,  and 
Minnesota  by  32  percent.    And  only  now 
in  1966,  7  years  after  the  seaway's  open- 
mg,  has  the  actual  tonnage  carried  on 
the  seaway  approached  its  predicted  full 
capacity  operation. 

Especially  now,  when  the  seaway's  ca- 
pacity is  within  reach  and.  with  further 
development  of  seaway  and  port  facili- 
ties, would  be  substantially  increased 
tolls  must  remain  the  same  to  maintain 
present  shipping  levels  and  encourage 
lurther  expansion.  Larger  tolls  would 
erase  the  progress  of  the  seaway  over  the 
last  7  years.  This  legislation  would  set 
tolls  to  cover  the  seaway's  opei-ating  costs 
and  provide  a  return  on  the  Govern- 
ments original  investment  without  ex- 
ceeding present  toll  levels. 

The  bills  that  have  been  Introduced 
also  would  change  the  means  of  payment 
by  the  Seaway  Corporation.  Under  the 
present  an-angement,  the  capital  cost  of 
the  seaway's  construction  must  be  re- 
paid m  50  years.  Other  ti-ansportation 
systems  have  received  and  are  receiving 
direct  or  indirect  subsidies  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Yet  the  seaway  with- 
in a  short  time,  must  not  only  cover  its 
own  maintenance  and  operating  costs 
and  pay  mterest  on  the  original  loan  but 
also  repay  the  total  amount  of  the  origi- 
nal money  invested. 

This  bill  would  convert  this  fixed-term 
bond  system  to  capital  stocks  in  which 
the  Government  would  retain  an  inter- 
est and  receive  dividends  in  pei-petuity— 
eventually  exceeding  many  times  its  orig- 
Inal  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
mamtain  and  encourage  shipping 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
thus  further  the  economic  development 
of  the  States  of  the  Midwest.  I  urge  that 
Congress  consider  this  legislation  as  soon 
as  possible. 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP    SOITH    C.\R0LrNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  10,  1966 

The    House    in    Committee    of   the    Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
conside.-ation  the  bill  (S.  3105)   to  authorize 
certain  coustrucUon  at  military  installations 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr 
Chairman,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowbig  telegrams,  letters,  and  communi- 
cations relating  to  the  utilization  of  cer- 
tain facilities  at  the  BoUing-Anacostla 
complex  for  general  aviation  purposes  in 
connection  witli  S.  3105.  the  fiscal  vear 
196/  mihtary  construction  authorization 
bill: 

Sacramento.    Calif, 
,„  ,,       ,  Jvly  29.  19CG 

(Following  message  sent  night  letter  t^ 
Senators  Murphy  and  Kuchel  and  all  J8 
Congressmen.  'Washington.  DC.:) 

Sincerely  urge  you  to  support  S.  3105  to 
salvage  Washington.  DC.  Boiling  Held  air- 
port. Greedy  Washington  real  estate  brokers 
will  otherwise  put  housing  on  it  and  forever 
lose  Wiuihlngton,  DC.  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop desperately  needed  cloee-ln  downtown 
airport. 

C    P    Barnett. 
Drector,  California  State  Ae'-onaulic: 

„  July    29. 

Congressman  Arnoi  d  Oi.sen 
Longiporth  House  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

In  view  of  present  PAA  proposed  limit:tnon 
for  general  aviation  traffic  on  W.ashington 
National  Airport  and  lack  of  convenience  of 
Dulles  International  we  highly  recommend 
your  support  of  Congressman  Rivers'  amend- 
ment to  S  3105  Military  Construction  Bill 
which  would  ip-eserve  Boiling  AFB  for  general 
aviation  u.se  under  authorization  from  De- 
partment of  Defense 

Chakles    a.    Lynch. 

Director,  Montana 
Aeronautics  Commission. 

Congressman  Ja.mcs  Batiin, 

Longii'orth  House  Otfioc  Building 

Washington.  D.C.: 
In  view  of  present  FAA  proposed  limitation 

for  general  aviation  traffic  on  Washingto.i 
Nat  onal  Airport  and  lack  of  convenience  of 
Dulles  International  we  highly  recommend 
your  support  of  Congressnwn  Ri\-ers-  amend- 
ment tj  S.  3105  Military  Construction  Bill 
Which  would  preserve  Boiling  AFB  for  general 
aviation  use  under  authorization  from  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Montana  Aeronautics  Commission. 


To  All  Tennessee  Congressmen: 

Respectfully  urge  your  support  of  Con- 
gressman Rivers'  Amendment  to  S  3105 
which  would  preserve  Boiling  Field  for  civil 
aviation.  The  Washington  Airports  are  now 
saturated  with  air  traffic  placing  a  significant 
restriction  on  civil  aviation  activity  In  that 
area. 

James  E.  Martin. 
Director,  Tennessee  Aeronautics  Com- 
mission. 
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JfLY   29.    1966 
S9nator  J.  William  Pvlbricht. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pitlbright  :  Word  has  reached 
this  deparUnent  that  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  other  Washington 
groups  are  putting  great  pressure  on  Congress 
to  make  Boiling  A.F.B.  available  for  a  hous- 
ing development. 

The  Arkansas  Department  of  Aeronautics 
would  appreciate  your  vote  and  support  to 
preserve  Boiling  A.P.B.  for  civil  aviation. 

The  location  of  Boiling  1„  only  five  minutes 
from  our  nations  capltol,  and  is  one  of  the 
nations  finest  down  town  airports. 

The  bill  should  reach  the  house  floor  for 
vote  within  ten  days  and  we  urge  you  to 
support  Congressman  Rivers'  amendment  to 
S.  3103,  which  would  preserve  Boiling  A  F  B. 
for  civil  aviation. 

Arkansas    Departmfnt    of  I 

Acton.m:tics. 
Jimmy  Woodard. 

Executive  Director. 

Alglst  1.   1966. 
Hon.  J.  Oliva  Ht;oT. 
V.S.  Representative. 
House  of  RepresenranK"!, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Oliva:  Col.  A.  B  McMullen,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Aviation  Officials,  has  advised  me  by 
telegram  that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  amended  S.  3105.  a  military 
construction  bill,  which  would  authorize 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  lease  Boiling 
AFB  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  gen- 
eral aviation  use.  As  you  are  well  aware. 
the  Washington  National  Airport  has  reached 
a  point  of  saturation.  Action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Administrator  to  reduce  general  avia- 
tion traffic  at  Washington  National  on  or 
about  1  October  1966. 

While  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy  I 
frequently  iised  both  the  Boiling  and  Ana- 
costla  air  facilities.  Neither  of  these  caused 
any  major  problem  with  the  traffic  at  Wash- 
ington National.  As  you  know  Boiling  and 
Anacoetia  were  closed  on  the  basis  of  an 
economy  move  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  units  formerly  located  there  were 
transferred  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
should  reach  the  House  floor  for  vote  within 
ten  days.  I  strongly  recommend  your  sup- 
port of  S.  3103,  as  amended,  to  |}ermit  the 
lease  of  BoUlng  AFB  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  for  general  aviation  vise. 

Tour  support  In  this  matter  will  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Nrw   Hampsitire   Aeronautics 

Commission, 
R.  J.  Crowlet,  Jr.. 

Director. 

August  1.  1966. 
Hon.  James  C.  Ci.£viiani>, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Jim:  Col.  A.  B.  McMullen,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Aviation  Officials,  has  advised  me  by 
telegram  that  the  House  Arm.ed  Services 
Committee  has  amended  S.  3103,  a  military 
construction  bill,  which  would  authorize  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  lease  BoUlng  AFB 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  general 
aviation  use.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the 
Washington  National  Airport  has  reached  a 
point  ol  saturation.  Action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Administrator  to  reduce  general  avia- 
tion traffic  at  Washington  National  on  or 
about  1  October  1966. 

While  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy,  I  fre- 
quently used  both  the  Boiling  and  Anaccetla 
*lr  facilities.  Neither  ot  these  caused  any 
BUijar  proMem  with  the  traffic  at  Washing- 


ton National.  As  you  know  Boiling  and 
Aiiaco&tia  were  closed  on  the  basis  of  an 
economy  move  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  units  formerly  located  there  were 
transferred  to  Andrews  Mr  Force  Base. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
should  reach  tlie  House  flfjor  for  vote  witliin 
ten  days.  I  strongly  recommend  your  sup- 
port of  S  3103,  iis  amended,  to  permit  the 
lease  of  Boiling  APB  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  for  general  aviation  use. 

Your  support  in  this  matter  will  be  deeply 
appreciated 

Sincerely  yours, 
New   H.'^mpshibe   Aeron.^utics 

co.mmi-ssion, 
R  J  Crowley.  Jr  . 

Director. 

August  1.  1966. 
Hon  Thomas  McIntyre, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  Col.  A  B  McMullen,  E.xecu- 
tlve  Vice  President  of  the  National  A-ssocla- 
tion  of  Stiite  Aviation  Officials,  has  advised 
me  by  telegram  that  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  amended  S.  3105,  a 
military  construction  bill,  wlilch  would  au- 
thorize the  Dep:irtment  of  Defen.se  to  lease 
Boiling  AFB  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
for  general  aviation  u.>e.  As  you  are  well 
aware  the  Washington  National  A'.rport  has 
reached  a  point  of  saturation.  Action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Administrator  to  reduce 
general  aviation  traffic  at  Washington  Na- 
tional on  or  about  1  October  1966. 

While  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy.  I  fre- 
qnenlly  used  both  the  Boiling  and  Anacostia 
air  facilities  Neltlier  of  these  caused  any 
ni.ijor  problem  with  the  irafflc  at  Washing- 
ton National  As  you  know  Boiling  and 
Anacostia  were  closed  on  the  basis  of  an 
economy  move  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  units  formerly  located  there  were 
transferred   to   Andrews  Air  Force   Base. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
should  reach  the  House  floor  for  vote  within 
ten  days.  I  strongly  recommend  your  sup- 
port of  S.  3105.  as  amended,  to  permit  the 
lease  of  Boiling  APB  to  tlie  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  for  general  aviation  use. 

Your  support  in  this  matter  will  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

New   Hampshire   .'Veronautics 

Commission. 
R.  J  Crowley,  Jr 

Director. 

August  1.  1966. 
Hon.  NoRRis  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Norris:  Col.  A  B.  McMullen.  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Aviation  OfBclals.  has  advised 
me  by  telegram  that  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  h.'is  amended  S  3^05.  a 
military  construction  bill,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Defense  to  lease 
Boiling  AFB  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
for  general  aviation  use.  As  you  are  well 
aware  the  Washington  National  Airport  has 
reached  a  point  of  saturation.  Action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Administrator  to  reduce 
general  aviation  traffic  at  Washington  Na- 
tional on  or  aixjut  1  October  1966 

While  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy,  I  fre- 
quently used  twth  the  Boiling  and  Anacostia 
air  facilities.  Neither  of  these  caused  any 
major  problem  with  the  traffic  at  Washing- 
ton National.  As  you  know  Boiling  and 
Anacostia  were  closed  on  the  basis  of  an 
economy  move  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  units  formerly  located  there  were 
transferred  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
should  reach  the  Hottse  floor  for  vote  within 
ten  days.     I  strongly  recommend  your  sup- 


port of  S.  3105.  as  amended,  to  permit  "l.e 
lease  of  Boiling  AFB  to  tlie  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  for  general  aviation  use. 

Your  support  in  this  matter  will  be  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

New   Hampshire  Aironautics 

Commission. 
R  J  Crowley.  Jr  . 

Director. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

August  1.  19't6. 

Col.    A.    B.    MfMULLIN. 

Executive  Vice  President,  NAS.i.  Wa^lr.ny- 
ton.  DC: 
The  Utah  Aeronautics  Commission  urges 
your  support  of  Congressman  Rivers  amend- 
ment to  S.  3105.  Boiling  AFB  as  you  know 
is  one  of  finest  downtown  airports  in  US. 
Five  minutes  from  Nations  Capitol  we  must 
preserve  this  fine  facility  for  civil  aviation  if 
at  all  possible  may  we  please  have  your  sup- 
port. 

B.  V.  Walker. 

Director. 
Utali  Stiitc  Aeronautic:'!  Coninusswi. 

(This  same  letter  also  mailed  Special  De- 
livery   to:    Senator    Muskie.    Representative 
Hathaway.  Representative  Tupper  ) 
State  of  Maine. 
Aeronautics  Commis.sio.n'. 
Avgu.ita,  Maine.  August  1.  lOSfl. 
Hon.  Maroaret  Chase  Smith, 
US.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.t'ungton.  DC. 

Dear  Sen.ator  Smith:  I  under.st.uul  from 
Col.  A.  B.  McMullen,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  our  National  Association  of  State 
Aviation  officials,  that  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  amended  S.  3105.  Mili- 
tary Construction  Bill,  to  authorize  DOD  to 
lease  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  for  general  aviation   use. 

Our  National  Association,  for  some  time. 
has  recommended  that  if  and  when  Bollinc; 
AFB  should  be  deactivated  that  it  should 
be  immediately  taken  over  by  FA  A  for  gen- 
eral aviation  use.  This  would  alleviate  the 
tremendous  traffic  problems  at  Washington 
National  Airport  which  have  recently  been 
further  compounded  by  the  use  of  air  car- 
rier Jet  traffic.  Boiling  AFB  would  provide 
one  of  the  world's  finest  downtown  airports 
for  general  aviation  use — five  minutes  from 
the  Nation's  capltol. 

I  further  understand  that  the  Nation's 
Capitol  Planning  Commission  and  other 
local  groups  are  putting  great  pressure  on 
Congress  to  make  this  area  available  for 
housing  development.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  bin  should  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  vote  within  a  few  days. 

The  Maine  Aeronautics  Commission 
strongly  urges  you  to  Investigate  the  neces- 
sity, and  vote  for  preserving  Boiling  AFB  for 
civil  aviation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Scott  K.  Higcins. 

Director. 
Maine   Aeronautics  Commis.sion. 

August  1.  1966 
Hon.  Frank  Churck. 
U.S.  Senator  of  Idaho, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  Aviation  is  one  of 
the  four  common  transportation  mediums  on 
which  our  nation  must  prosper  and  grow  In 
centuries  to  come.  Both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  government  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  furtherance  of  airports 
and  aeronautical  progress  for  our  nation. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
best  Interests  of  aeronautical  development  to 
permit  established  airports,  built  by  tax- 
payer dollars,  to  be  diverted  from  aeronau- 
tical purposes  and  tendered.  Instead,  to  hous- 
ing developments. 
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We  wish  to  respectfully  urge  your  favor- 
able  consideration  of   S.   3105   which   would 
preserve  Boiling  AFB  for  civil  aviation  In  gen- 
eral aviation  service  to  the  Nation's  Capltol. 
Respectfully. 

Chet  Mottlton, 

Directo/r, 
Idaho  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

August  2,  1966. 
Congressman  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
House  Office,  Washington,  DC: 

Noted  and  commend  action  Armed  Services 
Committee  release  Boiling  Field  for  general 
aviation.  Hope  action  will  be  sustained 
on  floor.  This  Is  only  hope  for  reasonable 
access  to  Washington  by  general  aviation. 
Edward  P.  Knapp, 

Commander. 

State  of  Michigan, 
Aeronautics  Commission. 
Lansing,  Mich.,  August  2.  1966 
Subject:  Senate  bill  3103. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
amended  S-3105.  Military  Construction  Bill, 
to  authorize  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
lease  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  for  general  aviation  use. 
This  amendment  in  my  opinion  Is  not  only 
highly  desirable  but  essenUal  if  something 
Is  to  be  done  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
civil  aviation  in  the  Washington  area. 

Washington  National  Airport,  which  most 
adequately  servee  short-range  scheduled  air 
operations,  as  well  as  Itinerant  civil  air  oper- 
ations, is  now  virtually  operating  at  full 
capacity.  The  FAA  recently  Issued  certain 
operating  rtUes.  which  would  restrict  the  use 
of  this  facility  to  all  categories  of  users.  Pro- 
viding Boiling  Field  for  general  aviation  use 
would  assist  not  only  the  itinerant  civil  air- 
craft but  the  scheduled  aircraft  Industry 
inasmuch  as  it  would  relieve  congestion  at 
Washington  National,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  accommodate  more  schedules. 

It  is  evident  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
to  ail  of  those  knowledgeable  of  the  situation 
at  W.ashington  National  Airport  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  It  is  my  belief  the 
proposed  amendment  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  alleviating  the  problem  and  woiUd 
do  it  with  a  major  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 
Boiling  Field  is  there;  It  Is  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  If  this  facility  Is  not  utilized.  It 
unquestionably  will  mean  an  expenditure  of 
tremendous  sums  of  public  money  to  either 
expand  Washington  National  Airport  or  to 
construct  additional  facilities  to  handle  this 
traffic. 

I  sincerely  lu-ge  and  respectfully  request 
your  support  of  the  subject  amendment  to 
S-3105. 

Sincerely. 

James  D.  Ramsey, 
Michigan  Aeronautics  Commission. 


National  Pilots  Assoclation, 
Washington,  DC,  Au{rust  9, 1966. 
The  Editor, 
The  Evening  Star, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  editorials  of  July  28  and 
August  7,  1966  on  the  future  use  of  Ana- 
costla/BoUlng  Fields  require  comment  from 
the  standpoint  of  accuracy  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, sound  planning  and  Judgment, 

You  speak  in  both  editorials  ot  the  use 
of  these  former  military  airfields  for  "private 
flying."      This     term    implies    the    use    of 
privately   owned   aircraft  for  personal   gain 
or  pleasure.     The  more  commonly  accepted 
term  Is  "general  aviation"  which  covers  all 
types    of    civil    flying    except    that    by    the 
scheduled    airlines.      General    aviation    in- 
cludes use  of  aircraft  for  business  purposes 
air  taxis,  emergency  flights  and  the  carrying 
of  essential  supplies  including  medicines  and 
drugs.      The   Federal    Aviation   Agency   esti- 
mates that  in   1965  general  aviation  carried 
half  as  many  people  In  intercity  travel  as 
the  scheduled  airlines  and  probably  as  many 
people  as  the  airlines  taking  Into  considera- 
tion all  types  of  general  aviation  flying     Gen- 
eral aviation  is  the  fastest  growing  element 
of  the  transportation  system  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  most  agonizing  and  baffling 
problems  faced  many  communities  is  that  of 
airport  noise.  To  plan  future  mass  hous- 
ing immediately  adjacent  to  a  busy  airport 
Is  most  unwise,  in  our  opinion.  It  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  many  public  protests  in  the 
future.  In  the  case  of  Anacostia  Boiling  the 
the  problem  Is  even  more  serious  not  just 
because  of  the  short  distance  between  the 
site  and  the  airport  but  the  distance  is  al- 
most entirely  over  water  where  sound  travels 
most  easily. 

The  temporary  solution  to  the  severe  con- 
gestion at  Washington  National  Airport  as 
advocated  by  the  FAA  Administrator  and 
Chairman  Rivers  of  the  House  Armed  Forces 
Committee  is  the  only  prompt  solution  to 
the  problem.  We  agree  with  your  recom- 
mendations that  the  FAA  should  be  encour- 
aged to  find  other  sites  for  general  aviation 
airports  in  the  Washington  area  but  this 
will  take  time.  Would  you  not  agree  that 
planners  for  low  cost  housing  sites  should 
also  seek  alternate  sites  that  would  not 
create  future  problems? 

The  FAA  estimates  that  the  f.acilities  at 
Anacostia  Field  could  be  put  into  active  use 
for  general  aviation  purposes  within  two 
weeks  at  minimum  expense.  This  is  surely 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  way  to  use 
this  property  for  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  nearly  eight  and  a  half  mUllon  people 
per  year  who  are  using  Washington  National 
Airport. 

Yours  sincerely, 

David  H.  Scott. 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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Oklahoma  Aeronautics  Commis.sion. 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  July  29.  1966. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney. 
U.S.  Senator. 

New  ScTiate  Office  Building, 
Washiti^ton,  DC 

My  Dear  Senator  Monroney:  Your  sup- 
port is  urgently  requested  of  Congressman 
Rivers'  proposed  amendment  to  S.  3106 
which  would  preserve  Boiling  AFB  for  use 
by  civil  aviation.  It's  about  time  that  some- 
one started  giving  some  consideration  to  gen- 
eral aviation  (non-airline).  Figures  Just 
recently  released  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  show  that  general  aviation  pilots 
last  year  flew  a  record  2.6  billion  miles  In 
16.7  million  hours  with  95,443  aircraft  while 
achieving  the  lowest  fatal  accident  rate  In 
history.  The  alriines  make  up  less  than  2% 
Of  the  total  aircraft  flying  or  only  about  2  000 
aircraft.  ' 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Aeronautics  Commis- 
sion. 

„        „  Bo.^ton,  July  22.1966. 

Hon,  Philip  j.  Phu-bin. 

Howse  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Phil:  I  have  Just  seen  a  press  re- 
lease dated  July  15th  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commltte  out- 
lining a  suggested  amendment  to  the  mUl- 
tary  construction  authorlzaUon  bUl  which 
would  permit  the  FAA  to  lease  portions  of 
Anacoetia  and  Boiling  from  the  DOD  for 
civil  aviation  use. 

Based  on  a  good  deal  of  recent  personal 
experience,  I  can  aay  that  the  airplane  traf- 
flo  situation  In  Washington,  both  In  the 
air  and  on  the  ground.  Is  a  mess  and  I  have 
wondered  for  a  long  time  why  the  obvious 
and  inexpensive  step  of  making  Bollln«  oc 
AnaoostU  or  both  available  for  clvU  ^ra- 
tlons  has  not  been  taken. 


I  certainly  hope  you  will  support  the  chair- 
man's recommendations. 
Yours, 

CHOCKiai  Snow. 
Director  of  Aeronautics. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Aeronautics  Commis- 
sion, 

Boston.  July  22,1966. 
Hon.  William  H.  Bates, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  have  Just  seen  a  press  re- 
lease dated  July  15th  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commltte  out- 
lining a  suggested  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill  which 
would  permit  the  FAA  to  lease  portions  of 
Anacostia  and  Boiling  from  the  DOD  for 
civil   aviation   use. 

Based  on  a  good  deal  of  recent  personal 
experience,  I  can  say  that  the  airplane  traf- 
fic situation  In  Washington,  both  in  the 
air  and  on  the  ground,  is  a  mess  and  I  have 
wondered  for  a  long  time  why  the  obvious 
and  inexpensive  step  of  making  BoUlng  or 
Anacostia  or  both  available  for  civil  opera- 
tions has  not  been  taken. 

I  certainly  hope  you  will  support  the  chair- 
mans  recommendations. 
Yours. 

Crocker  Snow, 
Director  of  Aeronautics. 

Office  of  the  Mayor.  '- 

„       ,    ,,  Miluaukce. 

Hon,  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

The  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C 

My  Dear  Mr.  Rivers:  I  heartilv  endorse 
and  am  asking  Congressional  support  of  vour 
amendment  to  Senate  Bill  3105.  Military 
Construction  Bill,  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  lease  BoUlng  Air  Force 
Base  to  the  FAA  for  general  aviation  use 
This  action  will  relieve  the  traffic  congestion 
now  taking  place  at  Washlntgon  National 
Airport  and  In  turn  will  help  assure  that  Mil- 
waukee will  retain  direct  airilne  service  to 
Washlntgon  National. 

Milwaukee  to  Washington.  D.C.  air  volume 
now  totals  approximately  100  passengers  daily 
on  Ave  outbound  and  four  Inbound  flights 
The  service  has  been  In  effect  for  over  three 
and  one-half  years  and  the  conUnuance  of 
the  non-stop  flights  to  and  from  Milwaukee 
Is  an  important  part  of  Milwaukee  and  Wis- 
consin air  service. 
Yours  truly. 

Henry  W.  Maier,  Mayor. 

National  Pilots  Association, 
Washington,  DC,  August  4.  1966 
Hon,  L,  Mendel  Rivers. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Rivers:  I  take  pleasure  In 
forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  under 
today's  date  that  I  have  sent  to  the  Vies 
President  of  the  United  States  for  your  Infor- 
mation. 

Yours  sincerely. 

David  H,  Scott, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


National  Pilots  AssociAnoif , 
Washington,  DC,  August  4.  1966 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  It  is  our 
understanding  that  you  are  supporting  the 
efforts  of  the  Administration  and  key  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  help  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  solve  the  acute  problem  of  air  traffic 
control  at  Washington  National  Airport 
through  obtaining  the  temporary  use  of  the 
existing  faculties  at  AnacosUa  Field.  May  we 
commend  you  for  this  forthright  position 
and  extend  to  you  our  support  as  well  .is  that 
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of  the  nearly  half  a  mlllicn  pilots  who  are 
concerned  with  air  s&Tety. 

Here  In  Washington  the  use  of  Anacostla 
Field  will  directly  benefit  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  eight  and  one  half  mil- 
lion pepole  who  use  Washington  National 
Airport  each  year. 

We  are  greatly  concernied  over  the  proposal 
to  use  the  Anacostla  Boiling  complex  for  a 
housing  development.  Airport  noise  Is  one 
of  the  most  critical  and  agonizing  problems 
that  faces  many  communities.  To  deliber- 
ately build  new  housing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  very  active  airport  would  not 
only  be  unwise  but  would  lead  to  most 
serious  complaints  and  trouble  In  the  future. 
May  we  point  out  the  unusual  disadvantage 
of  the  Anacostla  Boiling  site  for  housing 
purposes  because  it  Is  separated  from  Na- 
tional Airport  by  water:  a  most  efficient 
carrier  of  sound. 

Actions  taken  in  Washington  frequently 
•et  a  pattern  for  developments  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  We.  therefore  trust  that  vou 
wm  continue  your  support  to  permit  the 
PAA  to  use  Anacostla  Field  as  a  temporary 
site  to  relieve  the  present  airport  congestion 
at  Washington  National.  In  time,  other 
solutions  for  alternate  airport  facilities  may 
be  found  but  the  only  prompt  solution  to 
the  problem  Is  that  proposed  by  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator McKee  and  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee. 

Tours  respectfully, 

David  H.  Scott. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

N.*T10N.*L   ASSOCHTION 

or  State  Avx^tion  Officlals. 
Washington,  DC,  August  5.  1966. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Blanford, 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Jtaybum  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ms.  Blanford:  In  compliance  with 
tiai  telephone  conversation  of  this  day  at- 
tac-bed  are  copies  of  telegrams  and  letters 
▼artous  State  Directors  of  Aeronautics  have 
recently  addressed  their  Senators  and  Con- 
greMmen  In  support  of  Mr.  Rivers'  amend- 
ment to  8.  3103,  authorizing  Department  of 
Defense  to  lease  Bolllng-Anacoetia  Air  Bases 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  five  years. 

Permitting  this  multi-million  dollar,  close- 
la  airport,  Ave  minutes  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol, to  be  used  for  other  than  aviation  pur- 
poaas  at  this  time  would  not  only  be  a  waste 
tt  taxpayers  money,  but  a  disastrotis  setback 
to  commuter  type  air  transportation. 

Please  advise  If  NASAO  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

A.  B.  MCMVLLEN. 

Executive  Vice  President 
AOPA  Suggests  SonrrroN  to  Bolling 

CONTBOVERST 

Washington-:  D.C. — Officials  of  the  Aircraft 
Owners  and  Pilots  Associatiou  (AOPA)  today 
offered  a  proposal  to  the  White  House  in  an 
effort  to  help  solve  the  growing  controversy 
over  the  future  use  of  the  Bolling  Air  Force 
Baae-Anacoatla  Naval  Air  Station  complex 
near  downtown  Washington,  DC. 

In  a^ letter  to  Charles  A.  Horsky,  advisor  to 
the  PreMdent  on  National  Capital  Affairs. 
AOPA  i)oInted  out  that  currently  unused 
runways,  taxlways  a!hd  other  aeronauticaj 
fadllUes  at  the  site  could  be  Immediately 
adi4>ted  to  private  and  business  flying  activ- 
Itlee.  relieving  congested  conditions  at  Wash- 
ington NaUonal  Airport.  Since  aviation  ac- 
Urttlea  probably  would  reqvUre  no  mors  than 
100  acres  of  the  e40-acre  tract,  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  retnalnlng  property  could  probably 
be  used  for  atber  purposes.  If  and  when  it  is 
rellnquUbed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
thm  laO.OOO-member  Association  of  private 
aircraft  ownen  and  pilots  suggested. 

The  BoIUng-Anacoetla  complex  was  ac- 
quired by  the  military  establishment  for  use 


as  an  airfield  in  1912.  FVom  then  until  mili- 
tary flxed-wing  aircraft  operations  were  sus- 
pended in  1962,  millions  of  dollars  were 
expended  on  development  of  runways,  taxi- 
ways  and  associated  aeronautical  facilities. 
In  testimony  given  during  Congressional 
hearings  last  year.  AOPA,  along  with  other 
aviation  interests,  urged  the  safeguard  of  the 
Federal  investment  by  reopening  the  facility 
to  light  aircraft  opera tioixs. 

"Wliile  Boiling  and  Anacostla  are  not  suit- 
able for  the  operation  of  modern  military 
tactical  aircraft,"  AOPA  said,  "the  lighter 
and  more  maneuverable  general  aviation  air- 
planes can  be  accommodated  safely  with 
coiitroUed  traffic  patterns  to  insure  against 
conflict  with  aircraft  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  and  Andrews  Air  Force  Base." 

The  need  for  additional  close-in  airport 
facilities  for  general  aviation  Is  empliLisized 
by  the  proposal  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  ref.rrict  operations  at  Washington 
National,  AOPA  told  Horsky. 

The  current  controversy  over  use  of  the 
Bollmg-Anacostia  property  flared  recently 
when  U.S.  Reprosentative  L.  Mendei.  Rivers, 
chairm.m  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee added  an  ianendincnc  to  the  Military 
Constructioin  Bill,  permitting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  to  lease  all  or  part  of  the 
land  to  the  FAA  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  five  years.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
met  was  to  allow  FAA  to  use  Bolling-Ana- 
coetia  as  a  general  aviation  airport  to  help 
relieve  overcongested  conditions  at  Wash- 
ington Nat;un,.il  Airport,  directly  across  the 
Potom..c  Fiiver. 

■Tills  would  permit  the  FAA  to  establish 
a  general  aviation  landing  facility  as^an  in- 
terim measure  to  relieve  the  runway  pressure 
at  Washington  National  until  such  time  as 
a  permanent  solution  to  that  problem  can  be 
worked  out."  AOPA  told  Horsky.  "The  flve- 
year  period  called  for  in  the  Rivers  amend- 
ment would  provide  ample  time  for  comple- 
tion and  analy.^is  of  all  studies  and  proposals 
for  ultimate  disposition  of  this  land,"  it 
added. 

"We  solicit  your  support  for  the  program 
for  genera!  aviation  use  of  a  part  of  the  Ana- 
costla Nav.ll  St,ation,  which  would  retain  its 
use  as  a  limited  military  air  facility  at  at 
present,"  AOPA  told  Horsky.  "This  program 
could  be  implemented  so  us  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  parties  having  a  Icgitiniate  interest  in 
the  ultimate  use  of  the  Bolling-Anacostia 
area" 

The  Association  noted  that  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  carried  about  39  million  pas- 
sengers last  year  as  compared  to  77  million 
carried  by  rommcrical  airlines.  As  the  Na- 
tion's capital.  Washington  i.s  the  terminal  for 
a  significant  number  of  :h(.>se  general  avia- 
tion operations.  The  need  for  additional 
close-in  airport  facilities  is  therefore  vital, 
AOPA  said. 

alrcrajt  own'ers  and 

Pilots  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  5,  1966. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Horsky. 

Adli.sor  to  the  President  on  National  Capital 
AlJafs,    the    White   House,    Washington, 
DC 
Dear  Mr.  Horsky:   This  letter  concerns  the 
prerent  controversy  regarding  the  future  use 
of  the  Boiling  Fleld-Anacostia  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion land  area.    The  central  issue  is  whether 
the   airport   facilities   on    this   land   may    be 
.  used  for  a  general  aviation  airport. 
'      The   Aircraft   Owners   and   Pilots   Associa- 
tion, representing  more  than   130.000  mem- 
bers who  own  and  fly  airplanes  for  business 
and  pleasure,  has  urged  the  FAA  Administra- 
tor and  the  Congress  to  Uike  action  to  utilize 
a  part  of  the  existing  runway  and  airfield 
facilities  to  establish  a  general  aviation  air- 
port.    A  copy  of  our  testimony  before  the 
House  Sutxjommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics    in    1965    is    enclosed.     At    that 
time,  we  were  directing  our  efforts  at  Boiling 


Field.  However,  some  construction  has 
star'ed  on  a  runway  there,  so  the  present 
effort  is  being  directed  at  the  Anacostla  fa- 
cility, which  still  is  operating  as  a  limited 
air  facility  to  handle  the  miliUiry  helicopters 
th.it  serve  the  White  House. 

The  need  for  additional  close-In  airport  fa- 
cilities for  general  aviation  is  emphasized  bv 
the  notice  issued  by  the  FAA  on  August  2. 
1966,  proposing  to  restrict  general  aviation 
operations  at  Washington  National  Airport. 
General  aviation  includes  all  non-airiiiie  civil 
flying  and  encompasses  tiie  private  and  cor- 
poration aircraft  used  to  bring  to  Washington 
so  many  businessmen,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  and  other  citizens  who  have 
business  in  the  city.  General  aviation  is 
used  extensively  for  transportation  of  peo- 
ple who  contribute  to  all  facets  of  our  com- 
munity and  national  welfare.  Tliey  are  in- 
voI-.-ed  in  a  broad  range  of  cultural,  economic, 
business  and  political  interests  which  are 
vit.iiiy  important  to  Washington  community 
life.  As  an  example,  the  general  aviation  air- 
cr.aft  facilities  at  Washington  National  be- 
come overwhelmed  on  the  occasion.s  v.ii('n 
the  President  calls  in  major  business  le.idcrs 
for  discussions  at  the  White  House.  Tliere 
is  no  other  close-in  airport  that  can  provide 
the  service  required  by  these  important  peo- 
ple. 

It  should  be  noted  that  P.^A  statittics  re- 
veal that  general  aviation  carried  39  million 
persrjns  in  1965,  as  compared  to  the  77  million 
carried  by  the  scheduled  airlines.  As  the 
nation's  capital.  Washington  Is  the  terminal 
for  a  significant  number  of  these  general 
aviation  operations.  The  need  for  additlon.-il 
close-in  landing  facilities  here  Is  therefore 
vital.  While  Boiling  and  Anacostla  are  not 
suitable  for  the  operation  of  modern  military 
tactical  aircraft,  the  lighter  and  more  ma- 
neuverable general  aviation  airplanes  can  be 
accommodated  safety  with  controlled  traffic 
patterns  to  Insure  against  conflict  with  air- 
craft at  National  and  Andrews.  Further, 
general  aviation  aircraft  do  not  create  the 
noise  problems  associated  with  the  heavier 
airline  Jets  and  propeller  aircraft. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  close  to  the  sit- 
uation are  aware  of  the  status  of  land  owner- 
ship and  the  studies  that  are  being  made 
for  possible  future  use  of  this  land  by  both 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  for  public 
housing.  The  fact  remains  that  the  land 
still  is  owned  by  the  military  establishment 
and  they  have  not  declared  it  surplus  to  their 
needs.  To  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have 
plans  for  its  continuing  use  as  a  milit^-iry 
establishment. 

The  amendment  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Mendel  Rivers  would  continue  an  cx- 
Lsting  provision  of  law  which  forbids  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  declaring  this 
land  surplus  but  modifies  this  prohibition 
to  permit  the  Department  to  lease  all  or  part 
of  the  ahTx>rt  facilities  on  this  land  to  the 
FAA  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years 
and  subject  to  a  one-year  revocation  provi- 
sion. This  would  permit  the  PAA  to  estab- 
lish a  general  aviation  landing  facilltly  as 
an  interim  meastue  to  relieve  the  runway 
pressure  at  Washington  National  Airport 
until  such  time  as  a  permanent  solution  to 
that  problem  can  be  worked  out. 

You  may  note  from  our  Congressional  tes- 
timony that,  speaking  of  Bolling  Field  we 
indicated  that  only  a  limited  portion  of  the 
land  would  be  required  for  a  general  avia- 
tion faciUty  and  that  the  remainder  could 
be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  same  situa- 
tion appUes  to  the  present  contemplated  use 
of  Anacostla.  A  general  aviation  facility 
probably  would  tjse  only  one  of  the  runways, 
plus  the  necessary  ramp  and  service  buildings 
adjacent  thereto.  This  probably  would 
amount  to  less  than  100  acress  out  of  the 
total  of  940  In  the  BoUlng-Anacostla  com- 
plex, and  would  not  preclude  use  of  the 
remaining  acreage  for  other  purposes.  Any 
decision  to  use  the  total  land  for  other  ptxr- 
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poses  could  be  implemented  on  a  progressive 
basis,  first  uUlizing  the  more  than  800  acres 
not  required  for  an  airport  facility. 

The  five-year  period  called  for  in  the  Rivers 
amendment  would  provide  ample  time  for 
completion  and  analysis  of  all  studies  and 
proposals  for  ultimate  disposition  of  this 
land.  Considering  the  history  of  the  South- 
west redevelopment  program,  this  period  is 
not  too  long.  While  speaking  of  the  South- 
west redevelopment  program,  we  seem  to  re- 
call that  it  loo  was  designed  to  provide  mod- 
ern housing  in  place  of  the  substandard 
structures  that  were  torn  down  as  a  slum 
clearance  project. 

Our  recommendation  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  a  runway  at  Bolling-Anacostia  Is  one 
of  ten  recommendations  that  we  have  made 
to  the  FAA  in  a  constructive  effort  to  help 
provide  the  City  of  Washington  and  the  met- 
ropolitan area  with  fast  and  convenient  air 
transportation.  The  enclosed  material  gives 
complete  details  of  our  recommendations. 

We  solicit  your  support  of  our  proposed 
program  for  general  aviation  use  of  a  part 
of  the  Anacostla  Naval  Air  StaUon,  which 
would  also  retain  its  use  as  a  limited  military 
air  facility  as  at  present,  and  which  could 
be  implemented  so  as  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  all  parties  having  a  legitimate  Interest  In 
Uie  ultimate  use  of  the  Bolling-Anacostia 
land  area. 

Sincerely, 

J.  B.  Hartranft. 

President. 
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St.atkment  of  the  Aircrapt  Owners  and 
Pilots  Association  on  H.R.  699,  H.R.  2249 
H.R.  4530  (Bolling  Piixd) 

(Presented  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives) 

ADDFXDrM     TO     AOPA     ST.ATEMENT     ON     BOLLING 
FIELD 

Page  2— Insert  prior  to  last  sentence  at 
bottom  of  page,  "In  his  testimony  on  April 
27,  Mr.  Thomas  of  the  FAA  indicated  that 
the  tentative  plan  to  expand  the  existing 
Washington  National  Airport  contemplates 
addition  of  a  parallel  runway  to  the  east  or 
outboard  of  Runway  18-36.  This  would  re- 
qiure  additional  fill  in  the  Potomac  River 
and  would  place  traffic  using  the  new 
nuiway  closer  to  any  construction  or  other 
activity  on  the  Bolling-Anacostia  site.  It 
also  would  cause  a  greater  conflict  with 
the  prohibited  area,  requiring  much  tighter 
turns  for  aircraft  using  this  runway." 

Page  3— Insert  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph,  "Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  provided 
the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  with  copies  of 
the  November  1964  issue  of  the  PILOT  maga- 
zine, which  contains  an  informative  article 
on  Bolling  Field.  This  material  has  been 
provided  for  the  Information  of  your  Com- 
mittee, but  is  not  Incltided  as  a  part  of  our 
testimony." 

Page  5- Insert  at  the  end  of  the  first 
complete  sentence  (ending  on  line  6)  "Pre- 
vious testimony  has  indicated  th.a*-  t^eneral 
aviation  traffic  using  Boiling  Field  "would 
conflict  with  military  traffic  at  Andrews 
Field.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  traffic 
patterns  previously  used  when  Bolling  Field 
wa.s  in  operation  extended  approximately  2', 
miles  to  the  east  of  Washington  Nntion.-U 
Airport  and  remained  2>j  miles  within  the 
o-mile  radius  traffic  area  surrounding  Wash- 
ington National.  The  Boiling  pattern  thus 
was  approximately  7i,  miles  from  Andrews 
Held  and  2I2  miles  outside  of  the  5-mile 
radius  traffic  area  of  Andrews.  This  Is  ade- 
quate separation." 

statement 
Mr,  Clialrman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  n.-une  Is  Victor  J.  Kavne.  I  am 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Policy  Coordination 
Of  the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Associa- 
tion   (AOPA).     A  resume  of  the  nature  of 


AOPA  is  presented  for  your  Information  in 
Annex  A  to  printed  copies  of  our  statement. 
We  greatly  appreciate  the  Interest  shown 
by  members  of  the  Congress  with  regard 
to  providing  adequate  facilities  for  general 
aviation,  as  evidenced  by  these  hearings  on 
Bills  H.R.  699,  2249  and  4530  for  the  use 
of  Bolling  Field  as  a  general  aviation  air- 
port for  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
We  are  grateful  too  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  the  views  of  our  Association  repre- 
senting over  110.000  members  who  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  aircraft  for  personal  and  busi- 
ness purposes. 

My  presonal  qualifications  to  speak  on 
this  subject  are  detailed  in  Annex  B  to  the 
printed  copies  of  this  statement.  To  briefly 
simimarize  them.  I  was  Chief  of  the  old 
Washbigtx)n  Airport  control  tower  and  later 
Chief  of  the  Washington  National  control 
tower.  I  spent  some  twelve  years  in  the 
CAA.  forerunner  to  the  FAA.  and  was  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  U.S.  ah-  traffic  control 
system  at  the  time  of  leaving  Government 
service  for  pri\-ate  emplovment  in  1954  My 
active  participation  and  association  with 
control  of  air  uaffic  in  the  airspace  encom- 
passing Boning  Field,  Washington  National 
Airport  and  its  predecessor  airport  extends 
back  to  1935.  I  have  flown  airplanes  from 
both  Boiling  Field  and  Washington  National 
Airport. 

The   problem 

Washington,   as  the  Nation's  capital    at- 
tracts a  large  number  of  industry  and  politi- 
cal leaders,  who  oome  to  Washington  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Congress  and  with  the  various 
Government  agencies,  including  those  in  the 
military  establishment.     Much  of  this  travel 
to  Washington  is  done  in  general  aviation 
ah-craft.     As  an  example,  a  White  House  con- 
ference with  top  level  business  leaders  from 
across  the  naUon  wiu  invariably  result  in 
massive  congestion  of  the  general  avUtion 
parking  ramps  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port.    Washington  has  a  number  of  small 
general  aviation  airports  around  its  periph- 
ery,   but    these    are    located    some    distance 
from  the  heart  of  the  citv  and  ihev  do  not 
offer  adequate  services  for  the  type  of  traffic 
in  question.     Only  Washington   National  is 
located  sufficiently  close  to  the  Capitol  and 
other  Government  offices  and  has  the  services 
and  facUlUee  needed  to  adequately  care  for 
the  quality  and  type  of  general  aviation  air- 
craft that  are  used  by  our  nation's  business 
leaders. 

The  volume  of  general  aviation  traffic  at 
Washington  National  Increased  from  23  890 
operations  In  1953  to  75.126  In  1963  'Air 
carrier  operations  during  the  same  period 
went  from  164,121  to  210,714,  representing  an 
Increase  of  28'-c  as  compared  to  a  214 '>  in- 
crease for  general  aviation. 

This  tremendous  Increase  In  general  avia- 
tion traffic  has  resulted  In  congestion  of  the 
very  ihnlted  ramps  and  aircraft  parking  fa- 
cilities allotted  to  non-airline  traffic      Dur- 
ing   periods    such    as    the    Presidential    In- 
augural,   general    aviation   aircraft   bringing 
Important  participants  to  Washhigton  were 
permitted  to  unload  and  then  were  shunted 
to  Baltimore  or  Dulles  for  parking  ajid  serv- 
icing because  there  simply  was  no  place  to 
park  them  on  Washington  NaUonaJ      While 
the  lack  of  facilities  Is  an  inconvenience  to 
the  operators  of  these  aircraft,  the  growing 
amount  of  general  aviation  traffic   also  has 
ts  hnpact  on  the  scheduled  airline  service 
into  and  out  of  this  airport.    It  is  not  un- 
usual  to  see  a  dozen   or  more  airiine  and 
general   aviation   aircraft    intermingled    and 
waiting  patiently  for  their  turn  to  takeoff 
The  same  is  true  in  the  air  where  a  corpora- 
tion   Convair   is  accorded   the   same   "first- 
come  first-served"   treatment  as  an   airline 
Convair.     All  must  use  the  same  set  of  rtm- 
ways  and   taxlways  simply   because  there  Is 
no   other   adequate   facility   for   those   who 
might  be  able  to  land  elsewhere.     The  net 
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result   is   delay    to  many   flights,    including 
those  of  the  scheduled  alrUnes. 

There  has   been  some  talk  of  a  tentative 
plan  within  the  FAA  to  expand  Washington 
National  by  the  addition  of  a  dual  runaway 
60  as  to  alleviate  these  delavs.     We  under- 
stand  that   this   plan   calls   for   demolishing 
the  present  terminal  building  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  terminal  on  the  hill  west 
of    the    present   terminal.      This    necessarily 
would  be  a  long  range  plan  that  would  en- 
tail tremendous  cost  and  untold  disruption 
of   normal   operations,   which  ill   can   be  af- 
forded.     Meanwhile,    the    airport    will    con- 
tinue to  become  more  congested  with  general 
aviation  traffic  with  every  passing  month. 
The  proposal 
The   Bills   introduced   by   Representatives 
Wn-LiAMs.    Udall    and    Clausen,    and    now 
under  consideration  by  this  Committee  make 
a   proposal   that   would   provide  almost   im- 
mediate relief  for  the  overtaxed  and  inade- 
quate general  aviation  facilities  at  Washing- 
ton National.    Further,  a  conthiued  healthy 
and  safe  growth  of  both  general  aviation  and 
airline    traffic    into    the    metropolitan    area 
would  be  assured  for  some  years  to  come 
The  costs  and  other  penalties  of  trying   to 
expand    the    existing    Washington    NaUonal 
Airport   through   demolishing   the   terminal 
building  to  make  room  for  another  runway 
must  be  weighed  against  the  use  of  a  run- 
way and   other  facilities  that  currently  are 
laying  dormant  at  Boiling  Meld. 

We  noted  with  Interest  a  statement  by  Mr 
Halaby  last  September  that  some  30,000  peo- 
ple might   be  housed   on  the  Boiling  Ana- 
costla   complex    if    the    land    was    used    for 
housing  purposes.     We  all  know  of  the  noise 
problems  of  communities   adjacent  to  air- 
ports and  we  should  have  long  ago  learned 
our  lesson  that  we  simply  do  not  plan  resi- 
dential housing  as  close  to  an  airport  as  this 
land  is  to  the  traffic  patterns  for  Washington 
National.    Moreover,  residential  use  would  be 
counter    to    the    long-standing    FAA    policy 
most  recently  restated  in  "Policy  Statement 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  April  1965  " 
that   the   use  of  land   adjacent   to  alrporti 
should     be     compatible     with    airport    use 
Keeping  people  away  from  noise— and  hence 
airports— is     one     of    the     PAA's     approved 
methods.      Further,    apartment    houses    or 
other    relatively   high   rise   buildings    would 
offer   an   Increased   degree  of   fixed  and  un- 
controllable hazard  for  those  aircraft  using 
Washington   National.     On  the  other  hand 
air   traffic   using  the  Bolling  site  would   be 
controllable  and  the  hazard  of  collision  with 
tall  buildings  would  not  be  present. 

The  residential  areas  currently  adjacent  to 
the  BoUing  site  were  subjected  to  the  noise 
of  military  operaUons  for  many  years  and 
are  somewhat  conditioned  to  the  flight  of 
aircraft  nearby.  Of  course,  the  average  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  would  not  produce  any- 
where near  the  amount  of  noise  that  his  mili- 
tary predecessor  did  when  Bolling  and  Ana- 
costla were  active  military  bases. 

Before  we  leave  this  point,  we  mav  wiih  to 
consider  that  retention  of  Bolling  as  a  gen- 
eral aviation  airport  also  would  retain  It  for 
possible  future  military  use  In  event  of  s 
national  emergency  or  other  situaUon  call- 
ing for  a  landing  facility  in  close  proximity 
to  our  seat  of  Government. 

The  use  of  Boiling  Field  for  general  avia- 
tion traffic  would  drain  off  a  significant  num- 
ber of  the  operations  now  conducted  at 
Washington  National.  Not  all  would  leave, 
since  those  with  connecting  airline  passen- 
gers still  would  have  to  use  it.  as  would  those 
whose  business  was  closer  to  National  than 
to  BolUng. 

We  visualize  the  use  of  Boiling  as  essen- 
tially a  VPR  airport,  with  most  traffic  ar- 
riving and  departing  under  relatively  good 
weather  conditions.  Only  six  percent  of  the 
arriving  general  aviation  traffic  currenUy  us- 
ing Washington  National  make  Instrument 
approaches.    These  could  conUnue  to  be  ac- 
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commodate^  at  Washington  National  during 
Instrument  weather  conditions,  although 
even  some  of  this  traffic  could  land  at  Boiling 
<luring  times  when  the  weather  was  border- 
line. The  Atr  Force  weather  mlnimums  for 
Boiling  prior  to  Its  closing  were  a  ceiling  of 
600  feet  and  one  mile  visibility  for  a  straight- 
In  landing  to  runway  2  (from  the  south ) .  and 
800  feet  and  one  mile  for  a  circling  approach. 
Essentially  the  same  minlmiuns  would  work 
nicely  for  general  aviation  traffic,  especially 
since  these  aircraft  are  generally  more  ma- 
neuverable  and  have  greater  flexibility  of 
control  at  approach  speeds. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  regard- 
ing the  traffic  patterns  and  control  of  air 
traffic  using  Washington  National  and  BolUng 
Field  under  this  propoEal.  There  is  at- 
tached as  Annex  C  to  the  printed  copies  of 
this  statement  a  reprint  of  the  Rules  of  t.he 
(PAA)  Administrator.  Part  619.1,  "Wash- 
ington National  Airport  Special  Traffic 
Kules".  This  reprint,  courtesy  of  the  Jep- 
pesen  Co.,  also  shows  the  traffic  patterns  in 
use  In  the  area  of  Washington  National. 
Anacostla  Naval  Air  Station  and  Boiling 
Field  at  the  time  that  all  three  were  operat- 
ing. The  separation  of  traffic  between  Boi- 
ling and  Washington  National  revolves 
around  a  quite  simple  division  of  the  air- 
space, namely  that  of  Boiling  traffic  staying 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Potomac  River  and 
Washington  National  traffic  using  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  It  Is  significant  to  note 
that  the  PAA  traffic  statistics  for  Washington 
National  show  that  It  reached  its  peak  year 
In  1960  with  a  total  of  316.597  operations. 
n  declined  to  288.289  In  1962,  the  year  that 
Boiling  was  closed,  went  up  slightly  to  294.- 
181  In  1963  and  declined  again  in  1964  to 
290,640.  This  Is  some  26.000  operations  be- 
low the  1960  peak.  If  Boiling  and  Anacostla 
could  be  operated  along  with  Washington 
National  under  the  peak  conditions  of  1960. 
then  a  single  runway  facility  at  the  Boiling 
site  serving  the  more  flexible  gener.il  aviation 
aircraft  certainly  should  pose  no  great  air 
traffic  control  problem. 

The  Air  Force  provided  a  control  tower  at 
Boiling  Field  during  Its  oi>entlon.  This 
tower  was  under  the  "master"  control  of 
Washington  National  and  normally  provided 
for  the  control  of  visual  flight  rules  traffic 
The  control  tower  at  Washington  National 
provided  radar  service  and  control  of  instru- 
ment operations.  Because  of  the  distance 
from  the  Washington  tovrer  cab  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Boiling  traffic  pattern,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  simple  satellite  control  tower  at 
Boiling  would  be  required  for  the  proposed 
general  aviation  operation.  TTiis  facility 
also  would  provide  control  of  aircraft  on  the 
ground  at  Boiling,  but  would  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Washington  Na- 
tional tower  with  regard  to  coordination  of 
traffic  In  the  area  surrounding  the  two  air- 
ports. A  control  tower  structure  currently 
exists  at  BoUlng.  thus  reducing  the  require- 
ment to  a  minimum  staffing  of  personnel  and 
the  rather  simple  radio  equipment  needed 
for  this  type  of  control  tower.  A  direct  inter- 
phone line  between  the  two  towers  formerly 
waa  used  for  fast  coordination  of  traffic,  and 
this  line  would  merely  need  to  be  reestab- 
Uahed  to  serve  the  new  facility. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  require 
radio  control  of  all  traffic  operating  Into  and 
out  of  an  airport  with  a  Federal  control 
tower.  Thus,  there  would  be  no  uncontrolled 
operations  at  the  general  aviation  airport. 
All  traffic  would  be  under  control  and  would 
toe  required  to  adhere  to  traffic  patterns  sim- 
ilar to  those  shown  In  Annex  C  hereto. 
Recommendation 

The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
nocnunenda  favorable  consideration  of  the 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 
Aviation  facility  at  the  Boiling  Field  site  as 
•et  forth  In  the  Bills  before  this  Committee 
beutng.  We  beUeve  that  the  reactivation  of 
BnlWng  Field  for  guieral  aviation  purposes 


Is  In  the  national  Interest  in  that  it  will 
reduce  delays  to  all  civil  air  traffic  destined 
for  the  close-in  metropolium  area  (including 
the  scheduled  carriersi  ;  It  will  enhance  safety 
through  thf  elimination  of  the  now  required 
split-second  timing  between  arrivals  and  de- 
partures at  Washington  National;  it  will  pro- 
\-ido  for  a  greater  flow  of  air  traffic  and 
passengers  into  the  area  with  improved  con- 
venience: it  will  extend  the  useful  life  of 
thp  pretent  W.ishlngton  National  Airport 
without  costly  niodiflcntions;  and  it  will  pre- 
serve the  Boiling  Field  site  as  an  airpwrt 
av.iil.ible  for  irruncdiate  use  to  serve  down- 
town Washington  and  the  various  Govern- 
ment ofliccs  in  time  of  disaster  or  national 
emergency. 

I.n  connection  with  this  latter  point,  we 
seo  no  reason  why  non-tactical  military  air- 
craft types  that  are  similar  to  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  rhould  not  also  use  the  revital- 
ized Boiling  Field  to  speed  the  transportation 
of  key  military  personnel  to  Capitol  Hill  and 
the  surrounding  area.  The  present  milit.iry 
helicopter  operation  at  Anacostia  Naval  Air 
Siatujn  also  could  be  transferred  to  Boiling. 
thiLS  releasing  that  area  for  other  uses. 

It  is  believed  that  the  general  aviation 
faclhiy  would  require  only  that  land  and  the 
facilities  west  uf  the  present  hangar  and  op- 
erations line  at  Boiling.  The  land,  buildings 
and  facilities  to  the  east  of  the  hangar  line, 
includlnr;  the  Officers  Club,  could  be  retained 
for  mihory  or  other  appropriate  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  our  prepared 
statement  We  wish  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  you  and  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  for  your  courtesy  in  hearing 
oiu-  views  on  this  subject. 

Annex  A — Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots 
Association 

The  .Mrcraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
Is  an  organi::atlon  which  provides  services 
to  more  than  110.000  members  located  in 
every  suite  in  the  Union.  It  Is  a  non-profit 
afsociatlTn  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey. 

Purpose:  It  was  formed  26  years  ago  to 
promote,  protect  and  represent  the  Interest 
of  Its  members  in  aeronautics  and  the  pur- 
suit of  flying:  to  promote  economy,  safety. 
popularity  and  use  of  aircraft  by  members. 
To  accomplish  these  purposes,  we  seek  sev- 
eral specific  objectives:  maximum  freedom 
of  the  airspace  for  all  users  consistent  with 
safety,  Improved  aviation  safety,  an  adequate 
airport  sy.st?m,  an  adequate  system  of  air 
navigation  aids,  production  of  improved  air- 
craft, reduction  of  frustrations  In  aircraft 
ownership  and  xise.  facilitation  of  Interna- 
tional travel  by  private  aircraft  and  wider 
public  support  of  general  aviation  require- 
ments. 

Membership:  Half  of  the  active  general 
aviation  aircraft  In  the  United  States  are 
owned  and  operated  by  our  menibers.  Our 
110.000  members  comprise  about  30'%  of  all 
the  active  civil  pilots  in  the  entire  country. 
63  ■  ■  of  our  m.cmbers  hold  private  certificates. 
24  :  hold  commercial  certificates.  2'~,-  hold 
airline  transport  ratings.  8'~'r  hold  student 
certificatrs  and  the  balance  are  pilots  in 
military  .service.  AOP.\  Is  not  a  profession  or 
trade  association  in  the  commonly  accepted 
sense  of  thoee  terms.  The  majority  of  our 
members  are  non-professional  pilots  and 
therefore  do  not  join  for  the  usual  profes- 
sional or  commercial  reasons  ch.aractorlstic 
of  unions  or  business  trade  a.^sociations. 
AOPA  is  a  service  orD;anlzation  more  analo- 
gous to  the  .American  .Automobile  Association 
or  the  Natio.nal  Rifle  A.-^sociation. 

AOPA  Staff:  To  serve  our  members,  who 
fly  for  busine.'^s.  personal  and  recreatloniil 
purposes,  we  h.ave  assembled  a  full-time  staff 
of  100  people  Otir  profe,?slonal  staff  Is  com- 
posed of  spoclalt.sts  who  are  acknowledged 
experts  In  their  respective  fields  We  cover 
virtually  every  field  of  significant  Interest  to 
the  owner  or  pilot  of  a  non-commercial  air- 
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craft.  Many  of  these  fields  are  also  of  inter- 
est to  commercial  operators.  Our  headquar- 
ters Is  located  in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Method  of  Policy  Formulation:  You  will 
recognize  the  Inherent  problem  In  policy 
formulation  In  an  organization  with  so  large 
a  membership.  It  is  not  unlike  our  own 
problems  in  representing  your  constituents 
on  specific  isFues.  Like  you.  we  pay  very 
close  attention  to  the  substance  and  volume 
of  mail  from  our  members,  as  well  as  our 
personal  contacts  with  members  ihroughcut 
the  country.  AOPA  policy  is  formulated,  ui 
the  light  of  extensive  member  comment,  by 
the  professional  staff  members,  who  combine 
their  knowledge,  background  and  under- 
standing of  aviation  problems.  Our  rapid 
growth  in  26  years  from  zero  to  110  000  mem- 
bers, is  practical  testimony  to  tlie  succcsj 
of  this  metlind  and  the  accuracy  with  wl!:cli 
our  stair  reflects  member  detires— for  our 
support  depends  upon  voluntary  member- 
ship. 

National  Pilots  Association. 
\Vas!ii?igton.  DC.  August  1.  19C6 
Hon.  Mendel  Rivers, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa^<hingtnn.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rivers:  In  view  of  the  current 
controversy  over  the  future  use  of  the  .\r\a.- 
costia  Boiling  Field  acerage.  may  we  express 
to  you  the  support  of  the  National  Pilots 
Asociatlon  for  your  eHorts  to  use  the.-e  ex- 
isting runways  to  relieve  air  trafflg  eonges- 
tion  at  Washington  National  Airport.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  way  to  provide  safe  transportation 
facilities  for  the  B";  million  people  that  use 
Washington  National.  ^, 

We  are  very  much  concerned  over  the  pro- 
posal to  use  Anacostla  Boiling  for  mass 
housing  purposes.  There  Is  no  more  agon- 
izing or  baffling  problem  facing  city  develop- 
ment than  the  control  of  airport  noise.  To 
deliberately  place  hourln;?  developments 
next  door  to  a  very  busy  airport  is  not  only 
unwise  but  will  lead  to  severe  public  reac- 
tion in  the  future.  Anacostla  BolUns  is 
not  only  too  close  to  National  Airport,  but 
being  separated  by  an  expanse  of  water,  over 
which  sound  travels  most  easily,  makes  the 
problem  of  noire  control  even  more  difficult. 
It  Is  possible  that  proponents  of  the  housing 
development  foresee  the  closing  of  Nation.al 
Airport  as  the  only  solution  to  the  problem 
they  have  created.  Should  thl.s.  be  done.  It 
would  sacrifice  the  benefits  this  convenient 
airport  offers  to  the  entire  community.  In- 
cluding the  SI,  million  people  who  use  it.  for 
the  benefit  of  the  3  or  4  thousand  families 
that  might  live  In  the  new  housing  develop- 
ment. 

You  have  our  support  In  your  efforts  to 
help  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  solve  the 
r'oblcms  of  overcrowding  at  the  Washington 
National  Airport. 

Yours  sincerely, 

David  H.  Scott. 
Executive  Vice  Pre.■lidc^lt. 


"The  Power  Broker"— New  Book  on 
Practical   Politics 


e:<tension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    M..\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  8, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  the  upcoming  publi- 
cation of  "The  Power  Broker,"  by  Joseph 
I.  Lleberman. 


This  book  deals  with  the  career  of 
John  Bailey,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  also  the 
Connecticut  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Lleberman,  a  magna 
cum  laudc  graduate  of  Yale  and  pres- 
cntely  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  Yale 
Law  School,  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  write  about  politics— having  worked 
for  both  Chairman  Bailey  and  Senator 
RinicoFF. 

An  earlier  draft  of  "Tlic  Power  Brok- 
er." written  during  his  senior  year  at 
Yale,  won  Joe  Lleberman  the  Prank  M. 
Patterson  Prize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "The  Power  Broker"  Is 
must  reading  for  those  Interested  in  the 
fine  art  of  practical  politics. 


Busiest  Heliport,  First  'Copter  Airline 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIPORKtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE,S 

Monday,  July  18.  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  few  wiU  disagree  with  me  that  mo- 
bility is  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
facing  modern  American  society  today. 
As  the  demands  upon  our  time  become 
greater,  as  the  traditional  modes  of 
transportation  become  more  congested, 
it  is  natural  that  we  should  reach  out 
for  fa.ster.  more  efficient  means  of  being 
ferried  from  place  to  place.  Pioneering 
in  this  effort  in  my  district  and  through- 
out southern  California  has  been  the 
world's  first  helicopter  airline,  Los  An- 
geles Airways. 

In  Vietnam  the  Army  has  shown  time 
and  time  again  how  adept  the  helicopter 
is  at  moving  divisions  of  soldiers  all  over 
that  country.  Los  Angeles  Airways  has 
been  demonstrating  for  many  years  how- 
helicopters  can  also  move  large  numbers 
of  civilians  quickly,  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically. 

Operating  from  the  world's  busiest 
heliport  at  the  Disneyland  Hotel  in 
Anaheim,  Los  Angeles  Airways  last  year 
alone  shuttled  almost  67,000  passengers 
to  Los  Angeles  International  Airport. 

As  the  following  article  from  the  Santa 
Ana  Register  of  July  13  shows,  flying 
in  helicopters  is  old  stuff  for  Los  An- 
geles Airways  and  southern  California 
and  is  getting  bigger  all  the  time.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  reading  it 
Tlie  article  follows: 

Busiest  Heliport,  First  Copter  Airline 
(By  Mike  Raphael) 
Ifs  jiLSt  16  minutes  by  air  from  the  world's 
busiest  heliport  to  one  of  the  worlds  busiest 
international   airports. 

This  service,  established  In  October  of  1955 
by  Los  Angeles  Airways,  the  world's  first  heli- 
copter airline,  is  from  Anahelm's  Disneyland 
Hotel  heliport  to  Loe  Angeles  International 
airport. 

Last  year.  G6,914  people  boarded  28-pias- 
acngcr  Sikorsky  S-61  helicopters  at  Anaheim 
for  140  mlle-per-hour  flights  to  LA.  And 
the  numbers  of  people  flying  out  of  Anaheim 
to  lake  Jet  flights  to  aU  parts  of  the  world 
IS  increasing. 

The  company  last  year  flew  more  than  a 
q:art<>r  million  pec^le  on  its  sj-stem  that  en- 


compasses Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside  and 
San  Bernardino  counties. 

By  the  end  of  May  this  year  nearly  120,000 
people  already  had  flown  on  L.A.  Airways 
copters,  an  Increase  of  more  than  30  per 
cent  from  the  same  period  of  1965. 

Anaheim  ranked  fourth  In  the  nation  for 
1965  In  the  number  of  persons  boarded  at 
the   nations   400   "feeder"   airports. 

The  three  points  in  the  nation  .surpa.vsing 
An.iheim  all  are  serviced  by  fixed-wuig  air- 
cr.ift.  At  Peoria,  111  .  Ozark  Airlines  led  with 
86,f>01  boardings.  Mohawk  airlines  boarded 
7G.678  at  the  Utica-Romc,  New  York,  airport 
And  three  airlines  spin  73,931  people  at  &ie 
Pa.,  fcr  third. 

The  Newporter  Inn  heliport,  Newport 
Beach,  with  14,001  boardings  last  ye.-u-,  ranked 
51st  on  the  list  of  airjwrts  served  exclusively 
by  local  carriers. 

LA.  Airways  also  boarded  1  million  pounds 
of  mail  at  Anaheim  in  1965,  and  238,000 
pounds  of  air  e.xpress. 

HALF  MILLION  PASSENGERS 

Since  1955,  when  Orange  County  services 
were  inaugurated  on  a  regularly  scheduled 
basis.  LA.  Airways  has  flown  in  excess  of 
half-a-million  passengers.  The  airline  has 
tlo^Ti  more  than  6.9  million  pounds  of  air- 
mail, and  since  1955  it  h.as  carried  more  than 
3  7  million  pounds  of  air  express. 

This  includes  75,000  passengers  from  New- 
port Bench,  the  1962  replacement  jxjrt  for 
the  Santa  Ana  depot  which  haS  opened  In 
1955.  Fullert.on  heliport  boardtfurs  started 
In  1947,  '.T 

A  more  outstanding  safety  record  couldn't 
be  found.  LA.  Airways  had  flown  28.4  mil- 
lion p.i.ssenger  miles  through  1965  without 
one  passenger  fataUty.  a  100  per  cent  rating 

Frequently  there  are  up  to  500  passengers 
daily  boarding  at  Anaheim.  On  June  17  this 
year,  728  people — a  company  boarding  rec- 
ord—flew from  Anaheim   to  Loe  Angeles. 

so    PES    CENT    FROM    ANAHEIM 

According  to  Robert  P,  Hubley.  vice  pre."!!- 
dent  of  sales,  "about  50  per  cent  of  our  busi- 
ness is  coming  out  of  Anaheim."  and  he 
figures  that  Anaheim  will  soon  rank  as  num- 
ber one  in  the  nation  among  alrporte  served 
by  feeders. 

LA.  Airways  was  subsidized  by  the  gov- 
ernment until  Dec.  31,  1965,  The  company 
was  founded  In  1944.  three  years  before  serv- 
ice began. 

Tlie  airline's  fleet  consists  of  five  S-61's 
twin-engine  models  that  carry  28  people,  and 
two  S-55's  which  carry  seven  persons  each 
Its  system  Includes  stope  as  far  from  LA. 
as  San  Bernardino,  Riverside  and  Corona. 
The  longest  hop  Is  64  miles  from  San  Berna- 
dlno  to  Los  Angeles  flown  in  32  minutes. 
OTHEB  crriBs 

Other  cities  on  the  line:  Long  Beach  Whit- 
tier.  Maj-wood,  Van  Nuys.  North  Hollywood 
Glendale.  Alhambra,  Monrovia.  Azusa 
Pomona  and  Ontario.  Airways  spokesmen 
say  they  are  seeking  links  to  San  Fernando 
Catallna  Island  (Avalon).  downtown  Lo^ 
Angeles.  Pasadena  (formerly  a  stop),  Van 
Nuys  airport  and  a  west  valley  site  to'  serre 
as  a  Jump-off  point  to  Oxnard  and  Ventura 
A  new  reservations-flight  office  wUl  be  ded- 
icated at  the  Newport  Beach  stop  in  mid- 
July. 


Walking  Inflation 

E.XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1, 1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  Infla- 
tion IS  no  myth.    It  Is  very  real.    And  it 
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Is  endangering  the  sound  base  of  our 
economy. 

A  major  cause  of  inflation  today  Is  the 
Govemment  spending  more  money  than 
It  takes  in  through  taxes.  No  matter  how 
loudly  the  Johnson  administration  howls 
when  prices  go  up.  Inflation  will  continue 
as  lon.t  as  the  administration  continues 
it.s  spendins:  pace. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  an  analysis  of 
the  wasc-price  siMral  wliich  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  August  11, 
1966: 

Walking  iNnATioN 
Having  refused  to  exert  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  ag.dnst  the  striking  airline  ma- 
chinists, there  w.ts  not  much  Lvudon  John- 
son could  do  but  grumble  ineffectually  when 
the  nations  .<;teel  industry  decided  tlie  tmie 
had  come  to  raise  prices  on  sheet  and  strip 
steel  u.sed  in  making  autos  and  major  ap- 
p.iances.  Mr.  Johns<jn  is  hiu-d  up  agtilnst 
economic  pre.^ures  that  axe  sending  prices 
and  wages  up.  pressures  that  simpiv  cannot 
be  reduced  by  mere  plcw  for  restraint  by  the 
White  House. 

The  increases  are  sj-niptoms  not  causes  of 
swelling  inflation  and  Mr.  Johnson  is.  now 
seeing  the  consetiuences  of  governn-enUil 
policies  that  create  inflation.  A  major  cause 
of  the  wage-price  spiral  is  the  spending  by 
government  of  more  than  it  takes  in  through 
uixes.  Tlie  restraint  that  Mr.  Johnson  asks 
industry  to  exercise  must  first  be  exercised 
in  Wiushinpton. 

The  President  himself  recognized  that 
government  spending  must  be  kept  in  check 
to  prevent  Inflation  when  he  Warned  Con- 
gress last  month  to  stop  authorizing  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  his  budget.  But 
what  is  needed  Is  a  real  budget  belt-tight- 
ening in  Washington— action  reg.-irdlne 
budget  restraint  and  not  mere  talk  of  it. 

These   are   the   fundamentals   behind   the 
rash  of  price  rises  that,  like  those  in  steel 
are  forced  by  the  rise  In  costs  of  labor  and 
material.     Price  rises  in  turn  spur  more  de- 
mands for  higher  wages.     At  the  same  time 
costs  of  government  go  up  and  higher  taxes' 
local,  state  and  federal,  out  into  take-home 
pay.     Creeping    inflation    begins    to    walk. 
And  while  some  economists  argue  that  Infla- 
tion is  inevitable  and  a  little  of  it  is  toler- 
able. It  can  get  out  of  hand.     An  "accept- 
able"   level    of   2    per   cent   a   year   Is   easily 
escalated  and  that  Is  what  Is  happening  now 
Inflation  seems  to  Improve  things-   work- 
ers get  more  pay,  sellers  get  higher  prices 
investors  get  more  dividends.     But  there  is 
no  real  benefit  and  there  is  great  h.arm.  par- 
ticularly to  those  Hying  on  savings  and  pen- 
sions.    The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York   recently   estimated   that,   after   taxes 
Americans  currently  have  about  $449.7  bil- 
lion per  year  to  spend  on  necessities    luxur- 
ies and  savings.     But  translated   Into   1958 
dollars— what    money    will    actually    buy- 
disposal   Income   today  is   less  than  it  was 
eight  years   ago,  $446.6  bllUon.     And   there 
are  more  people  to  share  It. 

For  a  time,  the  Administration  hoped  to 
control  inflation  by  holding  wage  incre.ises 
to  3.2  per  cent  annually,  the  average  figure 
at  which  productivity  is  supposed  to  in- 
crea.se  Tlieoretlcally.  as  productivity  per 
man  goes  up.  wages  can  go  up  without  In- 
flation or  else  prices  should  be  lowered. 

Tliat  guldeUne  has  been  badly  strained 
and  now  is  undoubtedly  ruptured.  Recent 
steel  wage  increases  were  above  It  The 
Washington  settlement  arranged  in  the  air- 
line strike— rejected  by  the  machinists- 
was  up  at  least  4.3  per  cent,  possibly  more. 
That  settlement,  everyone  concerned  agreed 
including  the  union  leaders  but  not  the  rank 
and  file,  was  fair  and  generous  to  the  ma- 
chinists. Congress,  lacking  firm  action  by 
Mr.  Johnson  who  doesn't  want  to  be  consid- 
ered a  "Strike  breaker"  even  when  the  strike 
18  against  the  national  Interest,  Is  processing 
forcible  back-to- work  legislation. 
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The  case  for  the  steel  price  rise  has  been 
clearly  stated  by  the  Industry  and  against 
the  background  of  economic  pressures  on 
the  companies  It  seems  reasonable.  Since 
1957-1959,  the  base  used  by  the  Department 
of  LabCH*  Statistics,  finished  steel  prices  have 
gone  up  4.5  per  cent.  The  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  12.9  per  cent.  Emproyment 
costs  have  gone  up  30  per  cent,  about  4  per 
cent  a  year.  They  will  go  up  again  when 
pension  costs  are  increased  this  month. 
Man-hour  output  has  gone  up  only  2  8  per 
cent.     Something  had  to  give. 

Joseph  L.  Block,  chairman  of  Inland  Steel. 
which  initiated  the  Increase,  called  it  "mod- 
est." Inland's  profits,  he  said,  have  been  cue 
by.  rising  costs  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
price  boost. 

The  White  House  labeled  the  price  boosts 
"Irresponsible"  but  it  seems  to  us  that  they 
were,  rather,  Inevitable  In  the  present  econ- 
omy. Industrialists  are  Just  as  concerned 
about  inflation  as  the  President  is.  but  they 
must  also  be  concerned  about  staying  In 
business.  The  climate  in  which  they  must 
operate  Is  created  In  Washington  and.  as 
President  Truman  used  to  say,  the  buck 
stops  on  the  President's  desk. 


Chicago  Park  Named  in  Honor  of 
Milton  Lee  Olive  III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10.  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  include  the  following  tribute 
by  Edward  B.  Toles.  the  distinguished 
chafaman  of  the  Cook  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Committee  on  the  Judiciary-,  to 
Mayor  Daley  and  the  City  Council  of  Chi- 
cago in  connection  with  the  dedication  of 
a  park  in  honor  of  Milton  Lee  Olive  in : 

Congratulations  to  Mayor  Daley  and  the 
members  of  the  City  Council  for  the  unfor- 
gettable and  Impressive  dedication  ceremonies 
at  Cbicago's  newest  and  very  beautiful  Park 
on  Sunday,  June  20,  1966.  In  honor  of  Pfc. 
Milton  Lee  Olive,  III.  Local  and  national 
news  coverage  were  wonderful. 

Seldom  had  Chlcagoans  witnessed  such  a 
■tlrrlng,  heart-warming  ceremony  as  was 
presented    In    tremendous    tribute    to    the 


memory  of  the  19  year  old  Vietnam  war  hero 
who  had  been  awarded  poethunn^usly  the 
Medal  of  Honor  on  April  2l8t  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  equally  stir-ing  cere- 
monies attended  by  Mayor  Daley  and  Olive's 
parents  at  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

Pfc.  Olive  sacrificed  his  life,  throwinc  him- 
self on  a  live  hand  eronade.  thus  spanng  the 
Uves  of  four  companions  in  Viet  Nam 

Many  sites  related  w  Negro  Americana — 
like  the  Cn.«pu.s  Attacks  mommient  on  Bos- 
ton Comnifiu  In  honor  of  the  1770  Boston 
M.i.ssacre  victims  and  the  Negro  Soldiers 
Monument  in  Lan.sdowne  Drive.  West  Pair- 
mount  P. irk.  Philiidelphia.  Pa  .  are  scattered 
throui'hnut  tlie  rnuntry;  but  no  monument. 
shrine  or  Landmark  is  more  significant  or 
me:tnint;iul  than  Chicago's  Olive  Park,  with 
its  bronze  plaque  bearing  the  bust  of  this 
Negro  paratrooper  in  combat  dress,  the  19th 
Negro  known  to  have  receive  dthe  Nation's 
Med.il  of  Honor. 

The  Monument's  central  city  location  In 
the  10  acre  Olive  Park  Just  west  of  the 
City's  new  Central  District  Filtration  Plant, 
off  East  Ohio  Street  and  facing  the  City's 
beautiful  Michigan  Avenue.  Lake  Shore 
Drive  and  famous  Oak  Street  Beach  on  Lake 
Michigan,  could  not  have  been  more  aus- 
piciously placed  and  is  a  credit  to  Mayor 
Daley  and  the  City  Council,  who  selected 
the  Park  site. 

President  Johnson's  representation  at  the 
ceremony  by  Army  SecreUiry  Stanley  R 
Resor  and  the  nations  first  Negro  Cabinet 
member,  Robert  C,  Weaver.  Secretary  of 
Hotising  and  Urban  Development,  brought 
greater  glory  to  the  occasion  by  Weaver's 
remark  that  this  was  "Chicago's  son  and 
this  City  w;is  ins  own" 

Chicago  and  the  Nation's  Negroes  may 
well  be  proud  of  Ohve  Park  and  i's  monu- 
ment, as  there  is  pride  in  the  neighboring 
Du  Sable  marker  at  Pioneer  Court.  Michi- 
gan Avenue  at  the  North  Bank  of  the  Chi- 
cago River,  commemorating  Negro  Jean 
Baptlste  Pointe  Du  Sable,  first  Chicago  resi- 
dent whoee  home  was  built  on  that  point 
in  the  1790s;  the  Underground  Riiilway 
marker  at  9955  South  Beverly  Avenue;  the 
late  County  Commissioner  Edward  M,  Sneed 
section  of  the  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve; 
and  the  Victory  Monument  at  35th  Street 
and  South  Parkway,  where  Leomtrd  Crun- 
elle's  statue  stands,  another  memorial  to 
Negro  soldiers  of  Illinois  who  served  in 
World  War  I 

Indeed,  on  that  beautiful  day  in  Jvine 
when  yellow-clad  paratroopers  dropped  from 
the  sky  and  Jet  planes  zoomed  overhead  and 
50  gtins  boomed  salvite  to  hero  Olive,  Mayor 
E>aley  and  the  City  Council,  and  all  Chicago, 
the  hero's  father,  Milton  Olive  II.  summed 
it  up  well  when  he  declared.  "This  is  Chi- 
cago's finest  hour". 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  ■.■.n 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tiir 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.-^ 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  19381. 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  wlien 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  llie  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  6ALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  di.';- 
count  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72.i 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
Aij  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1,50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


Connecticut  Provides  a  Novel  Idea 
for  the  American  Theater 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  yes- 
terday s  Washington  Post,  Sunday  Au- 
gust 14,  1966,  there  appeared  an  article 
t)y  the  newspaper's  noted  drama  critic 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Coe,  conccrnmg  the  new 
Eugene  O'Neill  Memorial  Foundation  at 
Waterford,  Conn.,  in  my  congressional 
Qistnct. 

The  foundation's  second  National  Play- 
wrights' Conference  was  recently  held 
over  a  period  of  21  days.  Mr.  Coe,  one  of 
the  four  visiting  critics  at  the  conference 
speaks  of  It  as  "the  most  provocative' 
productive  idea  anyone's  had  about  thea- 
ter in  several  decades." 

Inspired    by    Mr.    George    C.    'Wlaite 
founder  and  president  of  the  foundation' 
vf,  ^°"ference  took  place  in  an   area 
which  has  provided  many  of  the  settings 
for    Eugene    O'Neill's    plays.      In    fact. 
o  Neill  was  bom  and  raised  in  neighbor- 
ing New  London  and  spent  a  great  part 
of  h  s  life  in  the  area  which  he  regarded 
as  his  home.    He  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greatest  American  playwTights  of  his 
ttae.    -The  town  of  Waterford  has  leased 
the  land  to  the  foundation  for  $1  a  year 
and  local  citizens  have  been  most  helpful 
and  generous  with  their  time,  money  and 
labor  In  converting  the  property  for  the- 
atrical use. 

rp^"""  fS°vf  ^i^f^J^asizes  that  the  greatest 
need  of  the  American  theater  today  is  for 
more  plays.    He  notes  that  Mr.  White's 
Inspiration   for   a   conference   to   "spin 
playwrights   Into   action"   was   at   first 
hopelessly  visionary,  but  in  practice  has 
P^?,nToH^    K^    workable.      The    O'Neill 
Foundation  has  many  long-range  proj- 
ects under  consideration,  provided  the 
necessary  funds  are  available.     Surely 
many  of  our  great  private  foundations 
interested  In  the  arts  will  not  want  to 
overlook  the  promise  and  possibUities  of 
this  new  venture  at  Waterford      Simi- 
larly, a  Federal  grant  from  Washington 
for  specific  projects  or  programs  under- 
taken by  the  foundation  would  be  most 
encouraging. 

nrfiV!^  for  these  reasons  that  I  bring  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent have  it  printed  in  the  Record' 
A     Heartening     Oasi^-O'Neill     Memorial 

Foundation    Offers    Encouragement    to 

New  Playwrights 

(By  Richard  L.  Ooe) 

tJInlT"""";  ?°~^-I«^ine,  on  eight  acree 
facing  long  island  Sound,  a  dozen  bluidlngs. 

«f  actors,  dlrecfwrs,  designers  and  musician* 


Appendix 

bubWing  together  15  hours  a  day  for  three 

^\^^Ji^,^  "^^  ^^^*  P^"^'  discussions  on 
fn^n^^ii^^;^^"'^  readings  from  17  plavs 
in  manuscript  and,  in  the  flnal  two  Sav^ 
full-scale  productions  of  two  new  plavs' 
f^low^T  '''^P'^  ^'''■^'^S  ^^^  21  days  and 
^slti'nfc^^tlc^"^"''^'  ^^°  ^^^  ^^"'  ^^  ^°- 
This  was  the  second  National  PlavwTiRhts' 
Conference  of  the  new  Eugene  O-NeiTl  Me- 
morial   Foundation,    the    ntost    provc^itHe 

^aTis'^f  i''""f'"^^-  "^^  -"ernative  toTew 
pla>s  is  a  circuit  of  theatrical  museum.. 

sDhatioff?/''*'^"''.  ^^'^^  ^-  ^■^"^''^  i"- 
Epnatlon  for  a  conference  that  would  spin 

playwrights  into  action— a  sort,  of  iivf,^ 
Bread  loaf  of  the  theater-at^t  seern^ 
hopelessly  visionary  but  in  practice  n™ 
workable  and  rewarding  ^""^"'^e   pro\es 

fj^l^^'°  ^^"  ^'^osen  by  an  advisory  board 
•'Bedfo^  production  were  Joel  Olianskvs 
nfr^f  .T^  Forrest"  and  John  Glennons  "The 
Bird,  the  Be.ar  and  the  Actress."  Demandl  le 
an  enormous  ca.sr.  "Bedford  FVjirlst'  if 
Uof  B^''^'  '^  '^'-'^•^  '-^  Professio^[^r<Lluc! 
in  the  .^^r"  ^•^"'=^'°t  Tone  Is  in^^rest^ 
wee£  t^  nL"°''.  ^^^iP'-and  devoted  three 
'•^h^B^^.^^^"^  ^  "'"^'^  perfor^iance- 
to  have  ^'  ^i^  P^'''  =^"^  ^^  Actress  "  seemed 
to   have   a   likelier   commercial   opportunltv 

beuer™p  at"  \T:^'  ^''^^^'^^"'^  P^vedt'h^e 
^tfh  B^:,  '  concerns  Tennessee's  Gen 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  who  followed  ms 
C1.V1I   War  exploits   by   becoming   the   &-.t-^ 

Ku  KTux'Klan  "  B ''-^^^"'*  "''^-^  "^^t^e 
ti^d    it   in   the   f^""^  ^^^  ^"^^^'^  <l^ama- 

rnl'cl!  th^^%l:rha1   a  ='"/,CS 
and     as   always  happens   when   lincom   an 

^^^e^dTrom^rrsl""^  ^'^■^'■--^'  ^^  ^°- 
But  "Bedford  Forrest"  was  well  wortv,  t>,„ 

discussion    With    th»  V^ff  audience 

"°°'""    wiin    the    critics    underscoreri    o 
notion  I  have  had  for  some  time    the  -^er 
lean  public  is  profoundly  ab^rbed  wi^tt.; 
fn  t7.  i^T^  ^^°"^  °"^  natlonalTife^*: 

ionS  rh^  =7  T^^^r^z^i 

'^Ta^r^.^T''   -   — ^ceThi'?.^^, 
"The  Bird,  the  Bear  and  the  Actress"  rr.r. 

yea^orthTt""'"^'^.  '''^'   'n%hf  ninetieth 
ct^L        ^**    ^^^^   revolutionary     Edward 

public,  the  Play  proved  more  Interen^ne  to 
discuss  than  to  admire  ^^ resting  to 

First  event  of  the  conference  was  a  nrn 

tln'.l°°t.°'i'°^"'^  ^'"'^  1V87  comedy  ffit' 
tlngly,  the  first  native  American  nlavi    -t^ 

'sssjs'  srr.£  ?S  v~- 


to  deaf  audience.^  around  the  world  under  .i 
^2Z^f  f"'"  "^^  Euripides  performances 
seem  to  have  Impressed  Foundation  visitor-^ 

I  missed  the  staged  readings  from  new 
manuscripts  but  several  were  hiEhlv 
regarded.  ^     ■ 

One  was  "A  House  of  Blue  Lcave-^"  inspired 
by  characte.-s  watching  last  year's  panal  visit 
to  New  York  on  TV.  certainlv  an  ima'pinative 
Idea.  Its  author  is  John  Guare.  the  first  of 
whose  scnpts  won  Georgetown  Univer^itv  top 
place  six  years  ago  in  Washington's  one-act 
play  tournament.  Also  admired  was  Done 
Taylor's  "The  Sudden  and  Accident,,'  Re- 
Edu&ition  of  Horse  Johnson."  lu,  ca.M  .'leade'l 
by  Jack  Klugman  and  viewe<i  a.<.  a  Bio  utw-'v 
possibility.  A  third  was  "Moxie  Malonev-  9oo 
Days."  by  Dons  Schwerin.  a  first  play  bv  th^ 
composer  who  contributed  the  score  "for" Uii- 
coln  Centers  revival  of  O'Neill's  "Marco  Mil- 
lions." 

Physically,  the  plant  Is  fairly  rudimentary 
but  its  space  is  wondrouslv  promisine  The 
mam  house,  26  rooms  quartering  the  ^Titer's 
wives  and  babies,  was  the  mansion  of  the 
James  R.  Hammond  familv.  which  sold  it  and 
a  large  l>eachfronl  tract  to  the  town  four 
years  ago. 

Its  neo-c!assic  front  reminds  one  o'  t'^e 
Robert  Edmond  Jones  setting  for  "Mournn'iK 
Bocomi^  Electra."  Just  down  the  beru-h  is 
tn,a  amusement  park  O'Neill  used  in  "Ah 
Wilderness."  A  mile  awav  is  the  O'Neill  hou-e 
which  board  member-designer-Number  Two 
resident  David  Hays  recreated  for  Bro.^.dwaVs 
Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night  "  It's  in 
private  hand.s  but  to  an  admirer  of  that  au- 
tobiographical mast<-rpiece  the  house  proved 
«^  ghost-ridden  that  I  had  to  look  awav 
Someday  the  Foundation  hopes  to  add  it  to 
its  holdings. 

Becau.se  White  and  his  familv  ha.e  lone 
been  respectable  "summer  people,"  Water- 
ford agreed  to  lease  some  Hammond  acres  to 
the  FoundatJon  for  $1  a  year.  The  lo'.vii.- 
people  have  generously,  proudly,  chipped  In 
their  money,  time  and  labor  to  build  IJie  old 

th^^r;"  k'^"?''  ^"''"'^'  '^"^  "^'"  ouWoor  amphi- 
theater built  into  it^  el.  The  third  theiuer 
seating  60.  L^  off  the  main  building's  kitchen 

»,1.         i.'^^'^'^'"  ^^^  P'^"^  a  covered  the-' 
ater  seating  up  to  a  thousand.     Monev  will 
be  neodtxl  for  this  far  beyond  the  member 
shJp  dues  of  a  few  hundred  enthusi.as'c 

rtnl^'^^n''''^"''  "  ^°^  °^  ''■«^>'  remains  to  be 
done,  the  impressive  fact  Is  that  here  is  a 
pla.e  where  plav-wrlghts  are  the  hean  of  a 
thauncal  conference.  If  there's  a  spot  orte 
like  it,  I  don't  know  of  it.  ^ 

In  concept  and  practice  the  notion  proves 

^ntio^  *,'^^P°'-^'^"1  foundations  and  the 
^11^  ?   Pl^n-wrights  Who  lack  a  st^igc 
ITie  Waterford  plan  can  become  ric'il'-  m- 
Portant  to  the  American  theater  ' 


Girls'  Nation  Participants  Hear  Address  by 
Frances  Humphrey  Howard,  of  AID 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  15.  1966 
Mr.  CA2WON.     Mr.  President    I  was 
Pleased,  as  were  many  Members  of  Con- 
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gress  recently,  to  participate  In  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  Girls'  Nation 
held  in  Washington. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  very 
worthwhile  program  was  the  address  by 
Mrs.  Prances  Humphrey  Howard,  a 
career  clvU  servant  In  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Howard's  work  In  improving  in- 
ternational relations  on  a  people  to 
people  basis  Is  well  known  and  she  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  for  her  coun- 
try abroad.  Her  outstanding  profes- 
sioruil  achievements  were  acknowledged 
by  means  of  a  special  award  presented 
by  the  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
ens'  Clubs,  Inc.,  In  1960. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  her 
message  to  the  young  women  of  GlrLs' 
Nation  carrying  advice  of  value  to  all 
American  girls.  Mrs.  Howard's  remarks 
on  the  current  philosophy  which  guides 
our  AID  program  also  should  enlighten 
many  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  her 
remarks  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Challenges  and  OppoRTrNiriES  at  Home  and 

Abkoao 
(Address  by  Mrs.  Prances  Homphrey  Howard, 

program  liaison  officer  with  the  US.  volun- 
tary agencies,  delivered  at  AID  worlcshop 

for  Girls'  Nation,  main  International  con- 
ference room,  July  28.  1966) 

I  am  delighted  to  meet  with  you  at  this 
workshop  for  Girls  Nation  and  discuss  our 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  selection  to 
participate  In  this  program  sponsored  by  the 
great  patriotic  organization,  American  Legion 
and  the  Auxiliary.  I  am  sure  you  deserve 
thU  honor.  Evidently  you  are  very  good 
students  and  very  Intelligent. 

Most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  will  continue  your 
studies  In  college  after  g^raduatlon  from  high 
school.  In  education,  as  In  everything  ^Ise, 
we  are  making  progress. 

Where  only  7  out  of  every  100  girls  17  years 
old  were  high  school  graduates  In  1900.  the 
number  In  the  early  1  gee's  was  73  out  of 
every  100.  Only  one  of  every  100  21-year-old8 
was  a  college  graduate  In  ISOO:  In  the  eariy 
1960'8.  the  proportion  was  15  out  of  every  100. 

Even  had  you  been  among  the  lucky  few  to 
get  an  education,  the  chances  In  the  past 
were  that  few  would  go  on  to  graduate 
school,  as  many  do  now.  or  find  a  decent  place 
In  the  world  of  work. 

Now,  however,  there  are  more  than  2G  m!'- 
llon  women  working  in  America.  One  of 
every  three  American  workers  is  a  woman. 
and  almost  three  out  of  five  of  those  are 
married. 

Eight  or  nine  out  of  ten  girls  today  will  be 
gainfully  employed  at  some  time  during  their 
lives. 

The  change  of  opportunities  for  women  Is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  govern- 
ment. Women  have  come  to  assume  Impor- 
tant posltiacs  throughout  the  government. 

At  the  national  level,  women  occupy  some 
130  Jobs  filled  by  executive  or  Presidential 
appointment:  in  state  government,  there  are 
394  women  state  legislators  and  45  women 
In  statewide  elective  crfBces.  There  are  17 
Congreaswomen  now  in  Washington. 

Young  women,  especially  those  who.  like 
you.  have  had  and  are  having  the  good  for- 
tune of  s  fine  education,  need  not  sit  on  the 
sidelines  watching  the  historic  and  exciting 
challenges  of  the  20th  Century  march  by. 

Though  you  probably  do  not  realize  It  now, 
your  generation  wUl  dominate  our  society 


for  the  remainder  of  the  20th  Century  Tlie 
dawn  erf  the  21st  Century  will  find  you  In  my 
own  age  bracket  erf  today. 

I  don't  think  anyone  would  take  issue  with 
me  if  I  said  the  20th  Century  has  been  the 
most  cataclysmic  In  hldtory.  for  botli  good 
and  ill.  I  f.mily  believe  that  the  eI'kxI  by  fax 
outweisli3  the  ill.  But  the  20lh  Century  is 
two-thircls  ^>ne. 

In  tenns  .>f  the  promise  of  Ameriran  life 
and  wcrldwitle  pefice.  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity, what,  for  the  next  34  years,  will  It  be?  Or 
periiaps  the  more  important  que.stion  is, 
what  should  it  be?  I  am  an  optimist,  and 
I  believe  that  the  answer  to  the  second  need 
not  be  far  removed  from  the  answer  to  the 
tU-st. 

The  satisfactory  solution  of  our  problems 
will  depend  on  the  personal  involvement  of 
all  of  us  in  the  continuing  struggle  against 
poverty.  Ignorance  and  injustice  at  home  iind 
iibrood. 

Before  I  enter  Into  the  main  dl.scus.slon  of 
the  topic  of  this  particular  workshop — the 
topic  of  foreign  aid— I  should  like  to  tell 
you  about  some  of  the  opportunities  for 
service  for  y  >ung  coi;ege  w^men  today  and 
in  the  coming  years. 

Tiie  Peace  Corps  oiTers  young  people  the 
opportunity  to  .serve  both  their  own  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  by  working  with 
people  and  government  in  underdeveloped 
areas.  The  volunteers  educate  the  young, 
care  for  tiie  sick  and  p(X>r,  develop  sanitary 
systems,  and  carry  out  the  multitude  of  tasks 
needed  to  draw  the  newer  nations  into  the 
20th  Century. 

In  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  \'Ii5T.\  volun- 
teers, the  domestic  counterpart  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  helps  to  bridge  the  widening  gap 
between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots  in 
.America  by  helping  the  poor  in  tiielr  neigh- 
borhoods and  homes.  Tliere  are  already  over 
2.000  volunteers  in  training  or  in  service  side 
by  side  with  the  p<x>r  in  crowded  slum."!.  In 
decaying  n.iiis  and  mine  towns,  in  unpainted 
shacks  on  wor;!-out  farms,  in  migrant  work 
camps,  on  Indian  reservations. 

A  ti"i:rd.  and  the  newest  of  the  service  or- 
ganizations which  will  attr;vct  young  women, 
particularly  th'-se  who  wish  to  enter  teach- 
ing, is  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

In  its  first  year,  the  imniertiate  goal  is  to 
enr-iU  3,7,50  ycning  people  in  a  bold  new  effort 
to  improve  education  at  its  weakest  point, 
the  poorer  schoi.>l  districts  of  the  nation.  In 
a  combinati  )n  with  and  under  the  tutelage 
of  experienced  te;ichers.  they  will  serve  two 
years  in  the  poor  rural  and  urban  school 
districts  where  they  are  needed  most. 

While  they  are  teaching,  these  young  peo- 
ple. caJled  teacher-Interns,  will  be  paid  and 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  study  for  mas- 
ter's degrees  at  neixrby  cooperating  universi- 
ties. 

These  are  only  three  areas  of  possible  serv- 
ice: there  are  of  course  many  more.  I  un- 
derstand, another  workshop  will  discuss  the 
subject  of  careers  in  the  forcUtn  service. 

I  realize  of  course  tliat  nK«t  of  you  will 
marry,  have  children  and  raise  your  families. 

In  fact,  if  you  do  this  well  and  nothing 
more,  you  will  be  rendering  an  inULspcniwible 
and  noble  service.  Indeed.  I  am  here  re- 
minded of  Mark  Twain's  reply  when  asked 
what  men  would  be  like  without  women.  He 
said.  "Scarce." 

I  hope,  ho Acver,  that  you  will  strongly  con- 
sider giving  at  least  some  of  your  life  to  the 
kinds  of  service  I  have  suggested.  Indeed, 
the  teachings  of  the  Judeo-Christlan  faith, 
the  needs  of  people  and  the  humanizing  in- 
stinct of  women  combine  to  mean  new  op- 
portunities for  such  service  In  our  own  days. 

I  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  foreign  aid. 

On  Febru.iry  1st  of  tills  year.  President 
Johnson  sent  a  message  to  Congress.  In  It 
he  recommended  a  program  to  help  give  the 
people  of  the  less-developed  wi„rkl  the  food, 
the  health,  the  skills  and  education  —and  the 
strength — to  lead  their  nations  t-o  self-suffi- 
cient lives  of  plenty  and  freedom. 


Today,  the  President  said,  the  citizens  of 
many  developing  nations  walk  in  the  shadow 
of  misery: 

Half  the  adults  have  never  been  to  school. 

Over  half  the  people  are  hungry  or  mal- 
nourished. 

Food  production  per  person  Is  falling.  At 
present  rates  of  growth,  population  will  dou- 
ble before  the  year  2000. 

Tliese  are  the  dominant  facts  of  our  age, 
the  President  said.  They  challenge  our  own 
.security.  Tliey  threaten  the  future  of  the 
world. 

Our  response,  President  Jolinson  said,  muot 
be  bold  :ind  d.iring.  It  must  go  to  tlie  root 
causes  of  misery  iind  unrest.  It  must  build 
a  firm  foundation  for  progress,  security  and 
peace. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  recently  s-Ud 
that  "rarely  a  day  passes  In  which  I  am  not 
involved  in  some  food-related  Issue."  Tlie 
war  agr.lnst  hunger,  he  declare<l,  "looms  as 
one  of  the  major  problems  our  nation  wiU 
be  f;\cing  during  the  coming  decades." 

No  element  of  US.  foreign  policy  since 
tiie  end  of  World  Wax  n  has  been  more 
strikingly  novel  than  the  provision  of  Ameri- 
can technical  advice  and  training,  of 
.American  capital  equipment  and  oommodl- 
ties.  to  other  countries  either  as  gifts  or  on 
loans    at    far    less    than    commercial    terms. 

For  twenty  years,  we  In  the  United  States 
have  used  a  pKjrtlon  of  our  wealth  and  our 
knowledge  to  help  other  nations  develop 
their  o'wn  human  and  material  resources. 
We  are  continuing  to  do  so  and  for  the  same 
rea-sons  that  supported  our  original  decision. 
It  is  no  loss  true  today  than  It  was  20  years 
ago  that  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the 
United  States  are  heavily  Influenced  by  the 
prosperity  and  safety  of  other  nations. 

The  new  major  emphases  recommended  by 
the  FYesident  this  year  are  In  the  fields  of 
food  and  agriculture  and  education. 

It  is  clear  that  food  demand  in  the  devel- 
oping countries  will  rise  sharply  over  tlie 
next  decade  or  two  as  a  result  both  of  rising 
populations  and  of  rising  incomes.  The 
United  States  clearly  should  do  what  we  co.n 
to  help  alleviate  hunger  around  the  world. 

One  billion  people,  a  third  of  the  world's 
population,  dnig  themselves  through  the  day 
we.ak  from  hunger,  an  easy  target  for  di.sease 
and  frequently  for  death  from  starvation. 
Another  bllhon  are  badly  malnourished,  al- 
most on  the  borderline  of  starvation.  What 
we  call  progress,  civilization,  prosperity  Is 
meaningless  to  two-thirds  of  the  human 
race.  And,  as  the  great  Roman,  Seneca  once 
said,  "A  hungry  people  listens  not  to  reason. 
nor  CAres  for  justice,  nor  is  bent  by  any 
pr.^yers." 

The  malnourished  masses  love  their  cliil- 
dren  as  Intensively  as  well-fed  Americans  love 
theirs.  They  are  not  about  to  starve  peace- 
fully and  quietly  in  patience,  resignation  and 
f.it.ilism,  as  their  ancestors  might  have  done. 
They  know  there  is  a  world  without  hunger 
somewhere  outside  their  dusty  villages.  They 
have  taken  seriously  to  the  politicians' 
promises  of  a  better  life.  They  will  riot  and 
kill  to  achieve  it.  In  a  special  report  to  Coii- 
grc.=w  in  1965.  President  John.son  conimitt«d 
the  arrlrultural  and  technological  resources 
t'j  this  country  to  a  world-wide  war  on  mnl- 
nutrition.  He  referred  to  tragic  evidence  that 
vit.iniin  and  protein  deficiencies  are  robbing 
many  countries  throughout  the  world  of  the 
production  capacities  of  their  pcopic. 

^Lalnut^it:on  takes  Its  worst  toll  In  the  first 
five  years  of  human  growth,  blunting  the 
p'lysical  development  of  pre-school  children, 
and  very  often  retarding  their  mental  growth 
as  well.  In  countries  where  food  shortaf;P3 
are  both  chronic  and  widespretid,  Uiis  irre- 
versible process  affects  up  to  50  jx-rcent  of  tiie 
Infant  p-opuLatlon. 

AID.  mi-sslons  around  the  world  are  now 
beginning  to  explore  ways  of  getting  tlie  nec- 
essary enriched  food  supplements  to  these 
pre-school  children.  A. IX).  has  contracted 
with  several  American  universities  to  train 
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American  and  foreign  professionals  and  tech- 
nicians in  nutritional  health  and  to  prepare 
handbooks  for  use  In  the  campaign. 

It  is  not  an  easy  assignment.  'While  the 
sucklln  Infant  is  nourished  by  its  mother  and 
the  school  child  can  benefit  from  a  school 
lunch  program,  facilities  do  not  exist  In  most 
countries  for  reaching  the  pre-school  toddler 
Developing  nations  must  devote  their  own 
energies  and   faciUties  to  this  problem. 

The  program  requires  education  for  phy- 
sicians, health  workers,  and  mothers.  It  calls 
for  social  services  to  reach  fam.Uies  in  their 
homes  and  through  child  care  centers. 

Local  customs  and  eating  habits  must  be 
known,  so  that  the  texture,  uaste.  and  compo- 
sition of  the  enriched  foods  will  be  attractive 
to  the  consumers.  The  right  foods  must  be 
grow-n  to  supply  the  required  nutrients 
While  children  in  one  region  may  be  suffering 
frohi  a  Vitamin  A  deficiency,  those  in  another 
section  of  the  same  cotmtry  may  require 
animal  proteins  instead.  New  and  Improved 
high  protein  conamercial  products  must  be 
developed  which  can  be  marketed,  yet  re- 
main wiUiin  the  price  range  of  those  who 
need  them  most. 

A.I.D.  Is  now  beginning  the  first  pUot 
projects  in  Brazil,  Peru,  Colombia,  Central 
America,  Morocco,  Turkey,  and  Korea  The 
plan  is  to  blend,  fortify,  and  enrich  basic 
food  commodities— starting  with  supplies 
from  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program— with  lo- 
cally grown  proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals. 
Within  five  years.  A.I  D.  hopes  to  have 
projects  underway  in  at  least  25  of  the  50 
countries  that  need  such  help.  The  pilot 
projects  will  be  moving  progressively  toward 
the  goal  of  reaching  150  million  children  bv 
the  end  of  I97I. 

As  the  United  States  places  the  main  em- 
phasis In  its  aid  program  on  helping  other 
countries  Increase  their  own  food  produc- 
tion. Increased  food  aid  shipments  will  be 
required  to  fill  the  food  gap  while  local  out- 
put is  being  expanded. 

However,  direct  food  aid  under  the  Pood 
for  Peace  Prc^ram  and  the  proposed  Pood  for 
Freedom  Act  wUl  be  closely  Integrated  with 
other  U.  S.  assistance  to  Insure  that  the  less- 
developed  countries  do  more  to  raise  their 
own  food  themselves. 

The  Food  for  Freedom  Act,  proposed  suc- 
cessor to  Public  Law  480   (Pood  for  Peace) 
will  retain  the  best  provisions  of  the  current 
legislation   and  will : 

Make  self-help  an  Integral  part  of  our  food 
aid  program: 

Eliminate  the  "surplus"  requirement  for 
food  aid: 

Emphasize  the  development  of  markets  for 
American  farm  products: 

Authorize  greater  food  aid  shipments  than 
the  current  rate: 

Increase  emphasis  on  combating  malnutri- 
tion: 

Continue  to  Involve  voluntary  agencies  In 
people-to-people  assistance  programs;  and 

Provide  for  better  coordination  of  food  aid 
with  other  economic  assistance. 

The  race,  of  course,  between  food  and 
population  is  a  critical  one,  A  number  of 
countries  h.ave  come  to  recognize  that  the 
food  problem  cannot  be  solved  without  ad- 
dres.sing  themselves  to  both  sides  of  the 
food  population  equation. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  the  most  optimistic 
of  achievemenu  in  family  planning,  we  real- 
istically face  the  fact  that  such  measures 
cannot  prevent  the  serious  threat  of  hunger 
in  the  next  decade, 

»>,^^.';^^''"^1°^  ^^"^  ^""^  Rusk  recentlv  said 
that  Our  best  hope  is  to  obtain  more"  food 
from  lands  already  under  cultivation  and 
from  the  sea."  Technology  has  increased 
production  on  American  farms  three-fold  In 
two  generations. 

In  this  connection,  the  principal  contribu- 
tion of  A.I.D,  Is  to  organize  technical  and 
capiui    assistance    to    help    the    developing 


countries  raise  their  rates  of  increase  in  aeri- 

^noml°H!^'',''  ^  "1"  °^  ""'  K^"'"'-'''  ^-^^  of 
economic  development. 

We  expect  that  our  A.IJD,  capita]  and  tech- 
nlca  assistance  directly  to  enlarge  agricul- 
tural output,  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  wfil  rise 
^4,^°''^?,°  P«'"«"t'  to  around  $450  million. 
Ihls  will  cover  programs  encour.aging  fer- 
tilizer plants  and  Imports  through  AID- 
financed  exports  to  help  for  building  new 
fertilizer  plants.  ^ 

These  programs  will  also  include  educa- 
tlon.al  activities  related  to  agriculture  in- 
cluding schools,  extension  services  research 
and  training.  Technical  advlsorv  service^  to 
governments,  farmers  and  agricultural  insti- 
tutions will  be  emphasized,  and  so  will  water 
utilization  programs  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities Improvements. 

AID.  now  finances  more  than  1,000  apri- 
90^"^'  technicians  overseas,  and  aim.^st 
2,000  participants  receive  training  m  the 
United  States. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  major  emphasis 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress— the  field  of  education 

Education  is  the  found-ation  for  develop- 
ment Progress  In  the  developing  countries 
or  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  depends 
on  a  rapid  Increase  in  the  number  of  trained 
educated  people  who  can  run  effective  gov- 
ernments, operate  public  health  svstems 
credit  unions,  cooperatives  and  businesses' 
and  use  modern  farm  methods  to  raise  more 
from  the  land. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,^the  Agencv  proposes  a 
»155  million  prograrii  of  education  nssist- 
ance-^an  increase  of  nenrlv  50  percent  over 
current  levels. 

Although  earlier  AID.  projects  In  educ,-.- 
tion  covered  a  wide  variety  of  education  prob- 
lems, more  recent  programs  are  concentrated 
on  education  planning  and  its  relationship 
to  national  manpower  requirements,  par- 
ticularly the  preparation  of  teachers  and 
textbooks,  and  on  the  expansion  of  educa- 
tion for  health  and  agriculture  personnel 

One  of  the  most  important  components  of 
the  expanded  international  educational  pro- 
gram will  be  the  proposed  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Cooperation,  to  be  established  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

The  Center  will  be  a  focal  point  for  leader- 
ship In  International  education  and  will  act 
as  a  channel  for  communication  between  our 
missions  abroad  and  the  U.S.  educational 
community;  It  will  direct  programs  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  and  assist  public  and  private  agen- 
cies conducting  International  education  pro- 
grams. ^ 

The  Center  will  serve  as  an  Important  point 
of  contact,  as  a  clearing  house,  and  as  a  link 
between  the  domestic  programs  of  schools 
colleges  and  universities  concerned  with 
worid  affairs  and  selected  educational  activi- 
ties abroad. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  new  Interna- 
tional education  cooperation  is  the  distinct 
recognition  that  international  education  is 
a  reciprocal  process  and  we  have  much  to 
gain  as  well  as  to  give.  President  Johnson 
has  Invited  participation  by  any  country 
that  is  willing  to  join  In  this  common  task 
with  challenges  posed  to  all  nations  "friend 
and  foe  alike." 

The  establishment  of  school-to-school 
partnerships,  to  expand  the  modest  program 
already  under  way,  will  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of  books,  equipment,  and  teacher 
and  student  visits.  The  program,  with  a 
goal  of  1,000  such  school-to-school  partner- 
ships, will  be  the  administrative  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Peace  Corps,  cooperating  with 
A.I.D. 

A.I.D.  WUl  expand  specialized  training  in 
the  United  States  for  foreign  students  and 
double  the  present  number  of  U.S.  partici- 
pants In  the  summer  teaching  corps  par- 
ticularly m  teacher  training.    A.I.D.  wlU  also 
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exp.uj  studies  and  furnish  assistance  in  the 

application    of   modern    technoloev    m    im- 

p.-oving  educational  processes, 

A  Council  on  International  Educ.-.tu.n  will 

be  esuiblished  by  the  President  to  ndvise  the 
new  Center  on  participation  bv  the  prfvate 
sector  in  international  education  ^ 
f..?'\^  "'^  progr.-.ms.  when  they  are  f uccess- 
ful,  a.ssist  developing  countries  to  ettabIi-.-h 
themselves  as  Independent,  sclf-supportln,- 
n  on..  Thr.t  is  a  great  accomplfshme,  t. 
and  Of  great  value  to  the  United  States  A 
r^ons    .       '"dependent,    self-supporting    na- 

nrow'p^Tr^V,^"^'''^''^"  ^  ^''■'^  common 
problems,  is  the  kind  of  world  the  United 
fet.tcs  seeks-m  which  we  believe  we  can 
li'._e  most  safely  and  most  constructlvelv 

-The  central  purpose  of  foreiirn  assistance 
activities,  therefore,  is  iwo-proneed  One^s 
kL'fi"!-'  P^-tective-preventing  results  we 
know  to  be  harmful.  The  primarv  Job  of  ou- 
mutual  defense  programs  is  to  prnt^t  th; 
security  of  nations  which  are  direct Iv  threat! 
ened  by  aggression,  tntcrnrd  or  external 

n.Iil''  7    ^    """"'^    Positiv(--conductmg 

prog.ams  of  economic  development  and  te<'h- 
nic-al  cooperation  which  help  free  nations 
become  stronger  and  better  partners  better 
able  to  work  with  us  in  affai.-s  of  mutual 
concern. 

Technlc.il  cooper.Ttlon.  the  "people"  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  programs,  is  carried  out 
at  the  request  of  other  governments 
■Through  these  programs.  American  techni- 
iT]L"~^^  oversells,  helping  to  set  up  public 
health  services,  agricultural  extension  sys- 
tems, educational  services  of  all  kinds  and 
many  other  institutions  needed  for  economic 
and  social  progress.  They  advLse,  teach  and 
demonstrate,  trying  to  "work  themselves  out 
or  a  Job    as  soon  as  possible. 

Even    in    turbulent    and    dangerous    areas 
such    as    South    Vietnam,    where    the    fieht 

rS'^a't  n^^«^"^  ^°"^  continues,  more  than 
800  AI D -linrvnced  technicians  who  know 
first  aid.  or  how  to  grow  more  cabbages  or 
raise  better  pigs,  help  give  the  villagers  a 
better  life  to  fight  for.  a  suike  in  Uie?r  own 
country. 

These  foreign  .Md  exjx^rts  are  there  of  their 
own  volition.  They  were  not  drafted 
They  are  Uie  unsung  heroes  In  the  battle  for 
world  freedom. 

As  Uie  struggle  continues.  South  Vietnam 
with  oiu-  heJp.  is  taking  the  steps  and  deci- 
sions necessary  to  carry  forward  a  program  of 
economic  development.  Land  is  being  redis- 
tributed. Wells  are  being  du^  Schotils  are 
being  built.  Agricultural  production  stead- 
ily increases.  Hospitals  and  roads  are  being 
completed  New  leadership  Is  being  trained 
These  things  are  not  dramatic.  But  everv 
day  the  Vietnamese  economv— and  the  life 
of  the  Vietnamese  citizen— becomes  a  little 
better,  despite  calculated  Communist  di'run- 
tlon  and  terror. 

Thus,  by  helping  others  to  help  tliem.-^ehe^^ 
the  aid  programs  advance  the  cause  of  free- 
dom as  well  as  our  national  lntcre.st  which 
Is  fully  served  when  other  nations  maintain 
their  freedom  and  Independence  aginst 
C<->minunist  threats  and  entlcemen:,'- 

Good  result*  have  been  achieved  Of  the 
50  or  more  newly  Independent  nations  we 
h,<ive  helped,  not  one  h.a^  chosen  a  communist 
form  of  government,  Tlie  succe.ssfui  com- 
pletion of  the  AID  progr.am  In  Greece  and 
the  Republic  of  China  or  Taiwan,  and  the 
steps  toward  self-support  In  such  countries 
as  Mexico,  Chile.  Korea  and  Turkey  are  evi- 
dence that  steady  progress  Is  In  fact',  possible. 
The  record  of  physical  accomplishments 
of  US  foreign  aid  programs  in  Fiscal  Year 
1965  alone  shows  that  our  aid  Is  in  fact 
benefiting  millions  of  people  around  the 
world. 

During  that  one  year,  nearlv  50  milhnn 
doses  of  vaccine  and  medicaUon  were  dis- 
tributed; 40.000  school  classrooms  were  pro- 
vided; nearly  17  million  textbooks  were  dis- 
tributed;    more     than     105     million     people 
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benefited  by  new  water  supply  facilities;  more 
than  850.000  acres  of  land  came  under  irrt- 


Development,  David  Bell,   will   transmit  the 
reins  of   the   Agencr   to  his   former  D€T>uty, 


Two  not  long  ago  showed  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  those  responding  to  the  Survey  be- 
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benefited  by  new  water  supply  facilities;  more 
than  850,000  acxee  of  land  came  under  Irri- 
gation; 123,000  dwellings  were  constructed 
and  more  than  50,000  mllee  of  road*  were 
built  or  ImproTed. 

These  are  some  of  the  outward  niarufesta- 
tlons  of  progress.  Other  prograjne  go  on  to 
strengthen  the  agricultural  and  Industrial 
bases  of  the  economies  In  leas  developed 
countries  so  that  in  due  course  Uicy  m-iy 
stand  on  their  feet. 

Now  what  about  the  cost  of  thc-ae  forei:;n 
aid  programs.  Are  they  bankrupting  our 
country,  as  some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
program  have  claimed?  Are  these  foreign 
aid  programs  "give-away"  prograins.  "money 
poured  down  the  drain,"  as  some  of  the  trite. 
tired  and  worn-out  cliches  have  it? 

Par  from  It.  Only  one  half  of  one  per- 
cent— not  one  percent — only  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product  goes 
into  foreign  aid.  To  put  it  otherwise,  only  3 
cents  of  each  federal  budget  dollar  goes  into 
foreign  aid.  Surely  the  richest  nation  on 
earth  can  affort  to  spend  such  a  small  portion 
of  its  national  income  on  programs  which 
reflect  our  best  national  traditions  of 
humanitarianlszn  and  serve  our  natior.al 
Interest. 

Foreign  aid  is  not  an  Import.int  ciuse  of 
the  balance  of  payments  deficit.  We  do  not 
send  dollars  abroad.  What  we  send  is  Anaer- 
ican  goods  and  services.  More  than  8o  per- 
cent of  foreign  aid  appropriations  today  are 
spent  In  the  United  States,  thus  helping 
create  more  Jobs  for  Americans. 

Significantly  supplementing  our  official 
foreign  assistance  efforts  are  the  U.  S.  volun- 
tary stgendes.  These  are  the  associations 
formed  by  dedicated  people  who,  through 
public  service,  seelc  to  help  people  help  them- 
selves. 

Their  programs,  which  in  many  cases  start- 
ed as  relief  projects,  have  evolved  into  efforts 
to  prepare  people  through  self-help  activities 
to  raise  their  standards  of  living  I  have 
been  working  Intensively  with  the  voluntary 
agencies  of  the  United  States  for  the  past 
several  years. 

The  voluntary  agencies  of  the  United 
States  formed  a  Coordinating  Council — the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary  agencies  for 
Foreign  Service — to  coordinate  their  work 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  Council  h  i.s 
sot  up  subcommittees  for  each  of  the  major 
geographic  areas  of  the  world. 

The  Council  brings  together  U  S  groups 
of  various  religious  beliefs — Catholic.  Prot- 
estant, Greek  Orthodox,  and  Jewish.  Vol- 
untary relief  and  charitable  organizations 
such  as  CARE,  the  Church  World  Service,  or 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  are  able  to  ship 
medicine,  food,  school  supplies,  tools,  and 
other  p>eople-to-people  donations  under 
A.I.D.'s  authority  to  pay  ocean  freight. 

The  cooperative  e.lort  of  the  U.S.  Crovern- 
ment  and  the  U.  S.  Voluntary  Agencies  serv- 
ing humanity  overseas  has  a  legrvl  basis  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which 
directs  that  the  President  "shall  use  to  the 
maxlmiun  extent  practicable  the  serv-ires  and 
facilities  of  voluntary,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions." 

Now  there  are  62  such  registered  orgnniz.-.- 
tlons.  In  1964,  these  American  private  or- 
ganizations sent  overseas  almost  $315  million 
worth  of  commodities  and  casii. 

Thus,  through  official  and  private  efTorw. 
through  diplomatic  channels,  through  re- 
gional defense  arrangements,  and  through 
foreign  aid.  slowly,  step  by  step,  through 
pain  and  fortitude,  we  are  trying;  to  cre.ite 
a  world  of  Justice,  freedom  and  liumaiiit.ir- 
lanism. 

We  extend  assistance  to  nations  because 
It  Is  in  the  highest  traditions  of  our  heritage 
and  humanity.  But  even  more,  because  we 
are  concerned  with  the  ktnxl  of  world  our 
children  will  live  in. 

By  the  end  of  this  week,  the  brilliant  Ad- 
ministrator oC  the  Agency  for  International 


Development,  David  Bell,  will  tra:i.=aixlt  the 
reins  of  the  Agency  to  hla  former  Deputy, 
William  3.  Gaud.  As  Mr.  Bell  relinquishes 
his  heavy  respon^sibiUties  to  return  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  his  enxs  must  be  ringing  with 
the  expres.sions  of  high  praise  lh.it  came  his 
way  from  Congrefa,  the  White  House  and  all 
the  information  media. 

His  successor.  Mr.  Gaud,  is  a  very  capable 
public  servant.  In  the  long  history  of  for- 
e;c;n  aid.  he  Is  the  first  persfjn  who  has  ever 
been  carefully  trained  and  groomed  to  take 
over  the  top  Job  In  A  ID.  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  an  excellent  Adniliiistratur- 

On  July  14,  .^dmiaistrator  DaviH  Bell  de- 
Uvere<l  his  hvst  public  .addre.-is  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  in  Wai>hington.  D.  C,  I 
think  it  15  .ippropriate,  as  I  conclude  my  talk 
here,  to  share  with  you  Mr.  Bell's  parting 
words: 

•  And  so,"  Mr.  Bell  Faid,  "I  am  ending  my 
association  with  A  IX).  with  the  good  feel- 
ing of  havl!^  been  in  the  thick  of  a  very 
gotjd  fight — of  having  beon  involved  in  an 
endeavor  of  very  great  S!triiiflc;i.nce  to  the 
United  States  and  to  tlie  future  of  tlie  world. 

"The  problems  are  extremely  difHctilt.  and 
we  have  much  t-D  learn  about  how  to  deal 
with  them  efTectively,  But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Uiiit«l  Suates  in  its  ajd  programs 
is  on  a  sound  ffjoting.  I  trust  we  will  have 
the  wL-iclom  and  the  fortitude  to  stay  the 
course  ■ 

I  thank  you.  you've  been  a  w  iiid-rful 
audience. 
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Mr  DER\\t:nski.  Mr.  Speaker, 
WBBM-TV  of  Chica^!o.  broadcast  an  edi- 
torial Tuesday.  Aiunist  9,  which  touched 
upon  a  matter  of  va^t  concern  to  the 
younti  men  of  this  country  and  their 
parents.  I  refer  to  the  draft  law,  and  I 
feel  this  commentary  should  be  pondered 
by  Mcmber.s  of  Conirres.s  who  early  next 
ses^sion  vvill  be  called  ujwn  to  extend  the 
draft. 

The  editorial  follows: 

STA.NDPoiNT-  The  Draft  L.\w 

The  dritft  l.iw  should  be  chan^ced.    For  one 

re.ison.  It  Un't  a  fair  system.     For  anoUicr, 

It  is  not  producing  in  sufficient  numl>ers  Uie 

■  young    men    needed    to   man    our    military 

machinery 

It  is  pretty  well  accepted  now  that  vast 
Increases  will  have  to  be  made  In  the 
strength  of  our  ground  forces  In  Vietnam. 
Some  estimates  as  to  the  ultlm.ate  need  run 
as  high  as  three-quarters  of  a  million  men — 
and  that  s  well  over  twice  the  number  now 
in  action. 

TTie  Pentagon  recently  announced  it  will 
l.s.'sue  draft  calls  for  46,200  men  in  the  month 
of  October  —the  highest  numlx-r  drafted  in 
any  month  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War. 

In  H:.nois.  the  quota  for  that  month  is 
expected  to  soar  over  the  3.000  mark,  and 
that,  V>3.  could  exceed  any  monthly  draft 
call  in  this  st^te  since  Korea. 

These  demands  for  manixjwer  In  growing 
numbers,  have  focused  attention  on  some 
glaring  inequities  In  the  system  we  have  for 
determining  what  young  man  shaU  be 
drafted,   and   which   ones  aixa-U   be   deferred. 

Criticism  of  the  way  we  draft  men  for 
military  fvervlco  has  been  widespread.  A 
Feedback    Viewer    Survey    here    on    Channel 


Two  not  long  ago  showed  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  those  responding  to  the  Survey  be- 
lieved that  every  able  bodied  man  In  the 
country  should  be  required  to  take  military 
service,  regardleee  of  present  deferments. 
More  recently,  a  nation  wide  ^U  Indicated 
that  about  half  of  the  people  tlUnk  the 
present  system  is  unfair. 

The  higher  draft  calls  for  the  coming 
months  means  some  college  students  may  gtj 
into  uniform.  Tliey  will,  presumably,  come 
from  the  group  with  the  lower  grades.  This 
means,  simply,  that  many  decisions  as  to 
who  gix>s  into  the  army  and  who  stays  in 
cl;ias  will  be  made  by  college  professors.  No 
m.Utcr  how  comixitent  they  might  be  to  make 
such  a  decision,  they  should  not  Ix-  s;iddk>d 
with  such  a  responsibility. 

We  believe  the  whole  sy.stcm  for  deferring 
college  students  from  the  draft  should  be 
ab.indoned.  It  is  a  cynical  system  that  pun- 
ishes young  men  who  can't  afford  to  go  to 
college,  or  who  couldn't  make  the  toj)  grades 
nere&sary  to  get  a  scholarship. 

It  also  is  subject  to  wanton  abuses.  An 
Illinois  draft  official  told  us  of  one  young 
m.an  who  protested  being  drafted  Into  the 
army  on  tlie  grounds  he  was  a  college  stu- 
dent, and  was  entitled  to  a  deferment.  It 
turned  out  he  had  been  In  college  for  six 
years  and  had  Just  finished  his  sophomore 
year. 

The  draft  is  not  merely  a  mechanical 
means  of  picking  men  for  military  service, 
nor  should  it  ever  be.  It  is  a  very  personal 
thing  that  reaches  Into  homes  and  lives.  It 
also  Is  a  vital  necessity  for  the  country,  given 
the  world  in  which  this  country  must  live 
and  make  itself  secure.  But  it  should  be 
handled  much  more  fairly  than  it  now  is. 


The  Separation  of  Statecraft  and 
Politict 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF    KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Separating  Statecraft,  Poli- 
tics." written  by  Charles  Bartlett,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
recent  date.  , 

There  bein.?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SEr.\RATi.NC  Sr.\rECR.\Fr,  Puuncs 
(  By  Charles  Bartlett) 

T!ie  outsiders'  predicament  In  separating 
statecraft  from  politics  and  gimmickry  from 
diplomacy  In  the  public  dialogue  on  Viet 
Nam  will  become  acute  before  the  1966  oon- 
gro'-slonal  campaign  grows  much  older. 

The  problem  Is  illustrated  by  events  that 
have  flowed  from  a  July  2  statement  by 
Charles  Percy,  the  Plepublican  candidate  for 
the  Senate  in  Illinois.  Percy  gave  voice  that 
day  to  an  idea  developed  by  him  and  his 
staff.  He  proposed  a  conference  of  Asi.in 
nalioiis  to  work  U)wards  a  solution  m  Viot 
Nam. 

"N'o  one  could  guarantee  the  success  of 
such  a  conference,"  Percy  declared,  "but  it 
is  an  approach  worth  trying.  Perhaps  an 
Asian  conference  would  be  only  a  beginning 
But  let  us  begin." 

The  Percy  proposal  did  not  create  any  im- 
mediate stir.  His  opponent.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  brushed  it  off  as  "hif-baked."    But 
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on  July  8  Dwlght  Eisenhower,  contacted  by 
m termed -arics,  wTote  Percy  a  short  letter  In 
which  he  praised  his  idea  as  "worthy  of 
serious  consideration." 

At  the  last  minute  on  July  12,  President 
Johnson  cxjxinded  a  scheduled  speech  to  the 
American  Alumni  Council  In  West  Vh-ginia 
into  a  national  telecast.  He  talked  at  length 
of  budding  political  and  economic  strength 
among  the  Asia  nations  and  declared  that 
these  nations  "must  pull  together  in  the 
same  broad  sweep  of  history  " 

On  July  20.  Sen.  Thrusto.n  Morton    per- 
fislcntly    concerned    with    the    fortunes    of 
Republican  candidates,  put  Percy's  proposal 
in  the  CoNCREs-sioN-AL  Record  with  the  com- 
ment  that  an  Asia   initiative   toward   peace 
m^ht  bring  Hanoi  to  the  negotiation  table 
On  Aug.   3,   Thanat  Khoman,  the   foreign 
minister  of  Thailand,   called  on   the   Ai^ians 
o   take  our  destiny   into  our  own   hands" 
and  to  convene  a  conference,  in  Asia  not  in 
Geneva,  to  thrash  out  a  settlement  of  the 
war.     ■This  Will  be  the  first  time  in  hi^torv 
Thanat  said,  that  the  Asians  have  taken  "fuil 
charge  and  responsibility  for  their  affairs  - 
^n?'^,^^^.J  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
described  Thanat's  proposal  as  a  "construc- 
tt'u  f 'F^^^'o'i"     ^hose     development     the 
United  States  will  follow  with  interest.     On 
Aug.   8,   the  Democratic   leader   In   the   Sen- 
ate. Mike  Mansfield,  said  the  Idea  was  "ad- 
mirable." 

On  the  same  day  the  Percy  camp  released 
Eisenhower's  letter  and  the  Republican^ 
moved  toward  making  the  Percy  proposal  a 
party  position.  ^ 

It  is  impos.MbIe  to  assert  flatly  that  the 
administration  persuaded  Thanat  to  take 
this  initiative  In  order  to  blunt  the  political 
effectiveness  of  Percy's  proposal.  One  point 
Clin  be  made,  however.  Nothing  like  this  has 
e\  er  come  out  of  Bangkok  before.  The  Thais 
onH  w'^'^;  committed  to  a  thesis  that  the 
only  way  to  wm  the  war  is  to  wage  It 

^.,^^'^^^r^^"'^'''""*^  proposal  was  put 
forward  at  a  time  when  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  hint  from  Hanoi  of  a  readiness  to 
negotiate.  The  uselessness  of  convening^ 
conference  at  this  stage  has  been  implicit  in 
the  response  to  Thanat's  Invitation  by  most 
Of  the  Asian  nations,  especiallv  North  Viet 
Nain  and  Communist  China,  who  rejected  it 

kF.Z7,'!    *""'"^   ^^^   °^'''°"s  motivations. 

^  n^f  i!;?^"'  coincided  With  the  intensiflca- 
tion  of  his  political  campaign  and  the  ac- 
celeration   Of    the    bombing  Nn   North    V^et 

cur  with  any  particular  development  in  Asia 
Officials  here  vigorously  deny  the  suggesUon 
that  he  was  prompted  by  Wa^^hlngton  but 
the  sequence  of  events  leaves  suspicions 

No  harm  has  been  done.  Percy's  idea  was  a 
good  one  and  Thanat's  follow-up  wm  set  the 
stage  for  constructive  regional  moves  that 
may^eventually  advance  the  cause  ^f^A^^^n' 

The  danger  is  that  the  campaign  will 
stimulate  less  substantial  and  more  stagey 
antics  In  respects  to  the  war.     The  tcm^fa 

mJe' J'^f  '°"'  ^°"^  ''^'^  becausT'^th; 
^ruggle    weighs    heavily    upon    the    voters^ 


valor  which  I  am  confident  predominates 
among  our  younger  generation  today 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  young  Michael 
Waldear,  a  high  school  student  and  a 
Boy  Scout  of  Alameda.  Calif.,  whose  fam- 
ily I  know. 

An  article  in  the  Alameda  Times-Star 
of  August  5  tells  the  story  of  his  heroism 
■R'hich  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Re^- 
ciid: 

AL^MEn.^    BoT    Who    Saved    Drownin-c    M.w 

Old°'^'''   ^'^°^"^  ^'^'"'°  ■^""'"-s  15-Year- 

Last  August  when  Boy  Scout  Michael  Wal- 
dear was  vacationing  at  Carmcl  Hitjhl md- 
he  noticed  signs  of  a  struggle  coming  from 
the    resort's    sulmming   pool.      A    m  Tn    w.S 

fn,r.  r    ff  ^^'-^^  ^'''*"'  ^•'^'Pi'^ET  ^''^  breath. 
Immediately,  Michael  plunged  into  the  pool 

and  rescued  the  dro wing  man 

Young  Wakicar's  heroic  action  was  re- 
ported to  the  N.itional  Board  of  Bov  Scouts 
l»rt  r  .  '■^''^''  '^''°  conferred  upon  him  the 
certificate  of  hfosaving  and  meritorious 
award.  He  w.as  presented  the  award  before 
the  congregation  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  sponsor  of  Michael's  Troop  ■' 

Michael,  Who  will  enter  his  .cophomore  year 
art  Alameda  High  School  In  September.  Is 
honored  and  thrilled"  at  receiving  the 
award  Known  as  a  quiet  boy  to  his  friends 
he  enjoys  skiing,  sailing  and  baseball  He 
1Z\^'  1118  Bay  St.  v^lth  his  parents,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  Waldear,  and  a  brother  and 
Sister. 

The  skill  and  courage  shown  by  the  young- 
ster when  he  saved  the  drowning  man  have 
been  attributed  to  his  Boy  Scout  training 
Life-saving  is  one  of  the  skUIs  taught  at  the 
scouts  summer  Camp  Stephens.  In  all  275 
boys  will  attend  his  session,  which  begins 
August  6,  continuing  through  September  3 

th^^T^^^ro"  ^^"^^'  ^^"  Delinder.  pastor  of 
Rot  ^'''  f^byterian  Church,  observed  that 

f*Jr^°fJ"^^  ^  ^^  ^^^"^  continuou-s  in 
Its  registration  for  nearly  40  years,  and  that 
many  young  men  today  are  making  good  use 

«nn?^  ^"'^''^''^  ^^^  "^«'^'«d  while  under  tol 
sponsoring  of  Troop  2,  ^'  i^c 
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proud  to  claim  Carl  Vinson  as  my  per- 
sonal fnend  and  mentor. 

The  editorial  follows: 

AHMY  Stiu.  Rcmembers  Old  Prie.nd  Carl 

V'l.NSON 

Gone  from   the   Washington   scene,   where 

vc^rr^LT  n  "'™'^'  °^  congress  for  50 
years,  Middle  Georgia's  former  Rep  Carl  Vin- 
son is  still  respectfully  and  affectionately 
remembered  by  the  nation's  military 
ertabli.thmcnt.  ' 

The  United  States  Military  Academy's  As- 
soci.a  ion  of  Graduates  has  announced  that 
Mr.  Vinson,  who  served  for  14  vears  as  chair- 
man Of  the  Houre  Armed  Services  Committee 
and.  before  that,  as  chairman  of  the  old 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  for  at  least  as 
Aw.^rd'       ^^""'^  ^^^  ^^^  Sylvanus  Thayer 

-nie  presentation  will  be  made  at  West 
Point  on  Sept  10  after  a  brigade  review  of 
the  corps  of  cadet.-: 

The  Thayer  award  was  established  by  the 
Of  T'?.Vr  "L^^"'^'''"'^  ^aduates  in  memory 

Academy,  who  as  superintendent  of  the  In- 
stitution  from  1817  to  1833,  Is  credited  wiih 
having  set  do«-n  the  high  standards  main- 
tained ever  since  bv  the  academy 

Each  year,  the  Aw.ard  Is  presented  by  the 
association  to  that  Individual  whose  sen^e 
and  accomplishment  in  the  national  Interest 
best  exemplifies  dedication  and  devotion  to 

••n!,  ?-^«'  '^*  ^^'^^  ^"  ^^^  Academy's  motto: 
Duty.  Honor.  Country." 

Certainly,  no  American  better  qualifies 
than  does  Mr.  Vinson.  His  long  and  dlstTn- 
g|uished  career  In  public  service  carried  the 
haJimark  of  the  same  virtues  that  serve  as  a 
standard  for  the  Academv 

In  his  time.  Mr.  Vinson  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  many  high  honors,  but,  we  believe 

than'  th!  ^^-  "  ^"^''  ^"  ^'"  ^^"l^li  n^ore 
mi^t  ,  T^-'"'"''"  ^^^'"'1'  ^^^^  lie  richly 
merits  for  his  great  contribution  through  the 
years  to  the  well-being  of  national  defense 


Army  Still  Remmberi  Old  Friend  Carl 
Vinson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 


Teenage  Valor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP  calipornu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11,  1966 

a  l^t'th^i^^-    ^^-  SP^^^^r.  we  hear 

I  wJuId  itk/r  ^''°"*  ^"'^"^^^  misdeeds, 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  teenage 


OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  Mr 
Speaker,  It  gives  me  great  personal 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
CO  leagues  a  splendid  and  well-merited 

T.Wr^^'^'^^'^.^PP^"^^  *"  the  Macon 
Telegraph  on  Friday  morning,  August  12 
1966,  concerning  our  beloved  former  col- 
league,  the   Indestructible   and   Incom- 
parable Carl  Vinson, 

Carl  Vinson  has  been  named  the  re- 
Z'^"i    "il^^    ^^^6   Sylvanus    Thaver 

nrv,  I  y-^-  M'litan'  Academy  at  2 
P.m..  Saturday,  September  10.  at  which 

He  will  then  join  a  very  smaU  and  select 
group  of  distinguished  American  citSns 
Iward      '  ^'"   ^^  recipients  of   this 

Probably  no  American  of  this  centurv 
13  more  deserving  of  this  award,  and  i^ 


Debt  Intereit  Now  $12  Billion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 
Mr,  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  the  ex- 
orbitant cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  high  In- 
terest rates  is  portrayed  in  detail  in  the 
following  article  by  the  nationally  syncS! 
cated  columnist.  Sylvia  Porter  OiSe 
again,  the  Congress  can  profit  from  the 
penetrating  analysis  of  Miss  Porter 
Unfortunately,    in    the    cu-rent '  tight 

Z'zrz^f  th^j-^^est  ra';;'  pS* 

TrLf,?  ^^  ^  ^sh^'  ^^t  week,  the 
Treasury  reported  that  its  refuiidine 
operation  for  $14  billion  of  notesTt  Si 
wrcent^the  highest  coupon  rate  sinc^ 
1921— wa.s  successful  in  selling  only  67  8 
percent  of  the  securities.  The  remaining 
holders,  both  public  and  privaS  werf 
doubtless  attracted  by  the  fertile  yS 

For  in.f  ""^'^^  °^  '^^  '"""^y  maikeS 
For  instance,  new  Treasury  bonds  carrv- 

1079  o.'^f  ""^^^  ''""P^"  ^<^  maturing  in 
IJu^X'^^^  V-  ^^^^  ^°'-  *  «1'000  face 
valu^thereby  returning  a  5.39  percent 

10,  the  Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  Ass^ 

DSi°V>.fi'''  2-y^^  debenfu^es  aT; 
prce  which  produced  a  5.91 -percent 
rate— «n  alltime  high.  percent 
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This  state  of  affairs  is  the  son-y  result 
of  unwise  exercise  of  monetary  policy  by 
both  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
administration  which  has  signaled  an  in- 
terest rate  escalation  throughout  the  fi- 
nancial community.  As  long  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  agencies  must 
pay  extravagant  interest  rates  to  attract 
Investors  to  their  securities,  little  head- 
way can  be  expected  In  cooling  off  an 
overheated  economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  im- 
mediately abandon  its  high  interest  rate 
policy.  This  hackneyed  answer  to  the 
economy's  Inflationary  pressures  is 
clearly  unsuccesful. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Debt  Interest  Now  $12  Btu-ioNr 
(By  Sylvia  Pc«-ter) 

In  the  10  years  since  summer  of  1956.  the 
natloDAl  debt  has  cUmbed  17  p>ercen.t.  In  tlie 
■anie  period,  the  Lnt«'«ert  the  Treasury  pays 
to  bokiexs  of  this  debt  hae  climbed  77  per- 
cent. 

Since  1960  the  federal  debt  has  risen  only 
12  pscent.  In  the  sam«  j>erlod  interest  on 
the  d«bt  has  liaen  31  percent. 

These  four  statlatlca  teU  a  tale  of  spec- 
tacular upsurge  which  has  no  precedent  In 
recent  times. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Treasury  sold  new  notes 
carrying  coupons  of  614  percent,  highest  In 
46  years,  to  replace  maturing  lOUs  with 
coupons  ranging  from  3  to  i%.  This  sale 
automatically  will  add  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  Interest  the  Treasury  must  pay  out  over 
the  lives  of  the  new  SV4S.  even  though  the 
Govemmer^  was  only  extending  old  loans 
and  wasnt  Increasing  the  total  debt  by  a 
single  penny. 

SrXADY    INCBEASE 

And  this  S>4  percent  sale  was  only  one 
lUusitratloa  of  what  has  been  happ>enlng 
month  after  month  to  the  Treasxiry's  debt 
Interest  as  rates  have  soared  in  response  to 
tremendoxis  demands  for  credit  and  the 
Federal  Reserve's  policy  of  restricting  the 
supply  ot  credit  to  c\irb  Inflationary  borrow- 
ing. Between  mld-1965  and  mid- 1966.  rising 
Interest  rates  alone  added  more  than  (600 
i«n»<Mi  to  th«  federal  budget.  Putting  It 
another  way:  Interest  on  the  public  debt 
crossed  the  98  bUllon  mark  in  1960,  fluctu- 
ated In  th&t  range  untU  1963.  Then  it 
started  ballooning,  pest  the  $10  billion  mark 
In  fiscal  1964,  past  the  til  billion  m&rk  in 
fiscal  1966,  past  the  $12  biUlon  mark  in  fiscal 
1066.    And  It's  sttU  clUnblng.  .  .  . 

It's  not  the  size  of  the  debt  which  has 
been  jumping.  On  the  contrary,  budget 
deficits  recently  have  t>een  comparatively 
small  and  thus  haven't  added  significantly 
to  the  total  debt. 

WhUe,  admittedly,  the  debt  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1960  was  about  $320  billion,  an  all-time 
record,  this  absolute  Sg^ure  had  Uttle  mean- 
ing. What  does  have  meaning  are  the  fol- 
lowing comparisons. 

As  a  percent  of  national  output,  the  pub- 
lic debt  has  shriveled  from  117.2  percent  In 
1046  to  46.6  percent  now.  In  contrast,  cor- 
poration debt  has  Jumped  from  49.9  percent 
of  national  ou^ut  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n  to  "77.6  percent. 

As  a  share  of  total  public  and  private  debt. 
federal  debt  has  declined  from  58  percent  in 
1946  to  22  percent.  Corporation  debt  has 
risen  from  25  to  38  percent  of  the  total. 

CHANGS  IS   STRIKING 

On  ft  per  capita  basis,  the  change  Is  even 
more  striking.  In  1946,  the  debt  biuden  on 
each  man,  woman  and  child  was  $l,817-ac- 
tuftUy  more  than  the  national  output  per 
c«4>ltft.  Now  It's  around  $1.641 — lees  than 
half  the  output  per  man,  woman  and  child. 

The  situation  is  clear:  the  growth  In  the 
national  debt  has  been  picayune  in  compari- 
son with  the  growth  In  the  economy.    Total 


public  debt  actually  exceeded  total  output  in 
1946;  It's  less  ttian  half  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct In  1966. 

It  is  the  cost  of  carrying  It  which  is  no  bur- 
densome. At  $12  billion,  debt  interest  is  by 
far  the  largest  single  item  In  the  budget  after 
defense  expenditures.  It  dwarfs  what  the 
budget  allocates  for  moet  civilian  actu-ltles. 
It  absorbs  almost  12  cents  of  every  $1  the 
Treasury  collects  in  revenue. 

You  can  escape  the  c^irect  imp.'ict  of  rising 
Interest  rates  If  you  do  not  borrow.  But  you 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  it  Is  your  tax 
money  that  is  pivying  the  peak  debt  interest. 


Antipoyerty    Program    Gigantic    Bust   in 
Mismanagement,  Scandal,  High  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3EN'T.\TIVE3 
Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  will  soon  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  slash  needless  Government 
expenditures  and  a  program  of  bureau- 
cratic muddling  and  bungling  when  a 
vote  Is  taken  on  the  $1.7  billion  antipov- 
erty  budget  for  the  cuirent  fiscal  year. 

For  those  who  have  not  been  convinced 
that  the  war  on  poverty  is  a  wa.'Jteful  and 
scandal-riddled  boondoggle,  I  commend 
the  following  report  by  well-known  col- 
umnists. Robert  S.  Allen  and  E»aul  Scott: 
Antipovehtt   Program   "Gigantic  Bnsr"  th 

MlSM.\NAGEMENT.   SCAND.M,.  HIGH  PAY 

I  By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — With  the  House  shortly  to 
vote  on  authorizing  a  $1.7  billion  antl-f>ov- 
erty  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  it  Is 
time  for  the  legl.slators  to  squarely  face  up 
to  the  inescapable  fact  that  this  costly  pro- 
gram Is  a  gigantic  bust  and  should  be  dis- 
carded. 

President  Johnson  has  sternly  lectured 
Congressional  leaders  on  the  !m;>eratlve  need 
for  stringent  economy  to  meet  the  .steadily 
soaring  outlays  for  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  and 
to  curb  threatening  inflation.  For  once,  he 
la  absolutely  right. 

And  by  the  same  token,  no  better  start 
could  be  made  on  slashing  needless  govern- 
ment expenditures  than  by  Junking  the  Im- 
mensely expensive  anti-poverty  bo<jndf>ggle. 

At  one  stroke,  $1.7  billion  in  exceedingly 
dubious  and  wasteful  spending  could  be 
saved.  It's  a  jierfect  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  President's  sound  demand 
for  the  economy,  and  simultaneously  get  rid 
of  one  of  the  most  chaotic,  extravagant  and 
trouble-racked  experiments  in  years. 

WOULD  END  DISGRACE 

That  would  be  an  Immeasiu-able  boom  to 
the  economic  and  fiscal  stability  of  ihe  coiui- 
try.  and  an  end  to  a  db^eraccfuJ  snafu. 

Conceived  in  politics  as  a  Democratic  elec- 
tioneering gimmick  In  the  1964  presidential 
campaign,  the  antt-poverty  program  has  cost 
taxpayers  more  than  $2  3  biihon  with  no  evi- 
dence of  having  made  Uie  slightest  Impact  on 
poverty  anywhere 

The  great  seething  centers  of  urban  pov- 
erty remain  utterly  untouched.  Nowhere  can 
a  single  instance  be  cited  where  poverty  has 
been  slgniflcantly  alleviated. 

The  irrefutable  proof  of  that  Is  the  almost 
dally  riots  and  violent  outbreaks — attributed 
In  most  cases  to  racial  and  civil  rights  fac- 
tors. But,  Indisputably,  underlying  caiLses 
also  are  grinding  want,  Joble.ssness  and 
despair. 


The  various  BUi>erflcial  projects  the  anti- 
poverty  program  has  undertaken  In  a  grop- 
ing efl'ort  to  cope  with  these  highly  volatile 
conditions  have  either  been  fantastically  e.x- 
pensive  for  the  meager  and  questionable 
resiUts,  or  have  bogged  down  in  a  welter  of 
dissension,  mlsm.inagement.  Incompetence, 
bungling,  chiseling,  squandering  and  nu- 
merous other  fallings  and  abuses. 

A  striking  Illustration  of  the  basic  Inco- 
herence and  fallibility  of  the  program  Is  tlie 
fact  that  its  top  echelon  has  undergone  vir- 
tually a  100  percent  turnover  in  its  two-year 
existence.  Director  Sargent  Shriver  Is  the 
only  original  executive  still  remaining — and 
the  inside  word  Is  he  will  depart  after  the 
November  election. 

Also  in  recent  weeks,  a  number  of  Job 
Corps  and  Community  Action  oflicials  have 
thrown  up  their  hands  and  quit  in  frustra- 
tion and  disgust. 

E.XAMPLES  SHOWN 

The  list  of  anti-poverty  scandals  would 
fill  many  pages.  Graphically  illustrative  of 
their  nature  and  extent  are  the  following: 

To  date,  the  anti-poverty  program  has 
spent  more  than  $55  million  In  salaries  alone. 
Some  1.500  workers  get  more  than  $10,000  a 
year;  of  this  number,  18  receive  more  than 
$25,000;  17  others  more  than  $22,000;  19 
others  more  than  $19,000;  29  others  more 
than  $15,000.  By  contrast,  of  the  approxi- 
mately 300,000  U.S.  troops  in  Viet  Nam,  less 
than  2.000  officers  are  paid  $10,000 — the  basic 
pay  of  a  colonel  with  14  years'  service.  At 
least  26  anti-poverty  officials  receive  more 
than  General  Westmoreland,  commander  In 
Viet  Nam. 

A  rundown  hotel  In  Charleston,  W.  Va..  was 
leased  for  $94,800  a  year  as  a  Women's  Job 
Corps  center.  In  addition  to  paying  all  taxes 
and  insurance,  the  government  also  spent 
$226,000  to  renovate  the  building,  which  real 
estate  brokers  value  at  $250,000. 

Of  the  206  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Camp  Gary,  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  Job  Corps 
center  drawing  salaries  over  $9,000,  all  are 
being  paid  an  average  of  57  percent  above 
their  previous  salary.  Twenty- two  of  them 
are  getting  more  than  double  what  they 
formerly  got. 

A  vicious  flght  occurred  In  a  dormitory  at 
the  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  Job  Corps  camp. 
A  corpsman  was  brutally  beaten  and  slashed 
and  stabbed  for  playing  a  radio.  Subse- 
quently, It  came  to  light  that  the  assailant 
had  three  felony  convictions,  plus  a  parole 
violation.  Nothwlthstandlng,  the  Job  Corps 
paid  for  an  attorney,  bail  and  psychiatric 
treatment  for  him.  When  the  victim  was 
released  from  the  hospital,  he  was  so  mis- 
treated and  threatened  by  the  assailant's 
friends  at  the  camp  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave. 

For  several  months  residents  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  were  annoyed  and  abused  by 
enrollees  at  the  Rodman  Men's  Job  Oorj>a 
Center.  A  near-riot  and  Instances  of  violence 
at  the  center  caused  New  Bedford  authorities 
to  formally  demand  that  President  Johnson 
close  down  the  camp. 

MUCH    TURMOn. 

Every  major  project  of  the  anti-fjoverty 
program  has  been  a  shambles  of  chaos  and 
tTinnoil.  This  bedraggled  and  wasteful  rec- 
ord speaks  for  itself,  as  follows: 

Of  all  the  anti-poverty  undertakings,  the 
Community  Action  program  has  been  the 
most  controversial,  confused,  mismanaged, 
extravagant  and  ineffectual.  An  early 
pamphlet  Issued  by  Slu-lver's  office  titled 
"Community  Action — A  Hometown  Fight." 
proved  to  be  ironically  accurate. 

Community  Action  programs  throughout 
the  oovmtry  have  been  characterized  by  end- 
less internal  feuds  and  dissensions,  clashes 
between  politlcos  and  the  poor,  lack  of 
Involvement  of  the  poor  at  all  levels,  fiscal 
Irresponsibility  and  chlcancery,  high-salary 
grabbing,  waste,  mismanagement,  abuse  of 
funds  and  other  scandals. 
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Similarly.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  have 
been  mired  In  dishonesty,  kickbacks,  politi- 
cal patronage,  gross  disregard  of  ellglblUty 
standards,  waste  and  bungling.  Labor  Secre- 
tary Wirtz,  testifying  before  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  contradicted  previous  claims  by 
Shriver  by  admitting  that  at  least  5  OOO  of 
6.000  enrollees  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Cori^s  have  been  found  ineligible  and 
dropped.  Of  this  number,  1.700  were 
dropped  in  Chicago  alone  since  Jan.  1. 

Even  Headsu.rt.  widely  hailed  as  the  most 
Eucccs-^ful  of  the  anti-poverty  programs  h;'s 
been  skidding  into  the  same  trough  of  bu- 
reaucratic muddling  and  bungling  it  has 
6criou.-ly  suflered  from  shifting  eligiblUty 
criteria  and  other  major  defects. 

As  a  consequence,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  instances  where  a  high  percentage  of 
r;u--from-poor  and-disadvantagcd  children 
have  been  included  in  the  porgram. 

The  Serute  Labor  Subcommittee  consider- 
ing the  new  anti-poverty  budget  feels  so 
strongly  about  this  gross  snafuing  that  It  has 
voted  to  shift  Head.^tart  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 'Hiere  Is  strong  likelihood  this  will 
be  approved  by  Congress. 

Whether  Congress,  with  its  eye  on  the  No- 
vember balloting,  has  the  statesmanship  and 
courage  to  ditch  the  wasteful  and  scandal- 
riddled  $1.75  billion  anti-poverty  boondog- 
gle is  doubtful.  There  is  a  lot  of  pohticil 
Ooodie  in  that  huge  grabbag. 

But  the  flght  t-o  end  it  should  be  madfr— 
and  will  be  to  the  lasting  credit  of  those 
legislators  who  make  It. 


I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  Nation's  drum  corps,  and  take 
special  pride  in  the  drum  corps  units  of 
my  State  of  New  Jersey.     In  my  own 
home   area,    the   Senior   Caballcros    of 
Hawthorne,  N.J..  and  the  Junior  Gar- 
field Cadets  of  Gai-field,  N.J.,  have  year 
after  year  attained  national  prominence 
m  American  Legion  competition      The 
Cadets,  along  with  the  Mountctts  All- 
Girl   Drum  and  Bugle   Corps   and   the 
Captain  Doremus  Drum  CoiiJs  of  Hack- 
eiisack,  N.J.,  the  Corvctts  of  Closter  the 
Doughboys  in  Crcs.skill.  in  my  district 
and  many  other  units  contribute  signif- 
icantly to  their  communities.     I  hope 
that  interest  and  participation  in  drum 
corps  units  grows,  and  that  more  and 
more  young  Americans  will  become  en- 
gaged in  tills  most  worthwhile  acUvitv 
They  clearly  dcseiTe  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  every  citizen 
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Difficulties  in  Law  Enforcement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


National   Drum   Corps   Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  the  young  drum  corpsmen  of 
America.  I  feel  that  it  is  particularly 
sigmificant  that  the  Nation  has  set  aside 
a  weeklong  period,  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  WcclT*  for  the  recog- 
nition of  this  admirable  youth  activity 

Today's  headlines  too  often  fail  to  re- 
flect the  positive  and  beneficial  efforts  of 
individuals  who  care  about  their  country 
«ieir  communities  and  Tlieir  own  lives' 
The  youth  who  are  involved  in  drum  and 
bugle  corps,  who  work  to  support  the 
motto  "Pacieantiy  and  patriotism  on  the 
march,"  are  examples  of  this  country's 
ba^ic  strength.    Their  loyalty  to  the  unit 
dedication  to  excellence,  pride  in  appear- 
ance   their  discipline   and  enthusiasm 
constitute    a    valuable    contribution    tA 
American    life.     The    image   that   these 
young  people  present  attests  to  the  posi- 
tive good  they  are  doing  as  Americans 
and  projects  tlieir  promise  as  the  future 
leaders  of  tins  land. 

It  is  a  sign  of  great  expectation  and 
hope  to  see  young  people  moving  down 
the  Main  Streets  of  our  cities  and  towns 
with  purpose,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the 
boys  and  girls  alone  who  benefit  from 
this  experience.  Every  person  who  lines 
the  streets  to  see  aifd  hear  them  re- 
sponds to  the  example  of  their  spirit  and 
patriotism.  The  whole  drum  corps  per- 
formajice  seems  to  express,  as  art  can. 
what  Is  best  in  us. 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  15, 1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  George  Put- 
nam, a  Los  Angeles  television  news  com- 
metator,  has  achieved  for  himself  a  fine 
reputation  as  one  of  the  soundest  men  in 
his  field. 

Recently,  Mr.  Putnam  aired  two 
broadcasts  dealing  with  the  tremendous 
ditlicultics  being  experienced  by  law  en- 
forcement oflicials  caused  by  various 
court  rulings. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  of  Ws 
broadcasts,     entitled     "A     Cradle     for 
Criminals."  and  "Crime  of  the  Century 
Versus  Investigative  Procedure : " 
A  Cradle  for  CRiMrNAi.s 
(By  George  Putnam) 
Within  the  past  week,  vicious  crimes  have 
Shocked  the  people  of  this  nation,    in  Chl- 

^^k;,  !!^/"'  ^°""^  """■="  '"ere  strangled  or 
stabbed  to  death  In  one  of  the  most  horrible 
crimes  in  the  history  of  the  nation 

Here  on  the  west  coast  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  a  seventeen-vear-old  girl  was 
kidnaped  in  her  own  car,  trussed,  gapced 
and  strangled  to  death.  "" 

.J.V'  '1"°"^  "^  ^^^^^  '^^'"^^  are-torturous 
as  they  have  proved  to  the  families  of  these 
innocent  vlctims-lt  is  safe  to  predict  that 
e.ach  of  these  murderers  win  continue  to 
live--will  serve  a  few  years  In  a  mental  In- 
stitution, and  then  will  be  released  to  a  so- 
ciety that  Is  becoming  Increasingly  inept 
and  unrealistic  in  dealing  with  the  criml- 

This  nation  Is  cradling  criminals— and  our 
tragic  increase  m  crime  must  be  blamed  to 
a  great  ext*nt  on  today's  parents  and  the 
moral  breakdown  of  the  family  unit  A  re- 
cent survey  of  three  hundred  Juvenile  delin- 
quents in  a  mldwestern  city  shows  that  not 
one  attended  a  church  or  Sunday  school  ree- 

en^'lS,  °1ly  "  ^^''  Pe^^entage  have^- 
eats  who  attend  church. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  these  youngsters 

vfnT   '^^""^   ^   '^^P^*  authority  of  a!i" 

m^     f°^^^^'    ""^y   ^   ^  *»"«   before   Lo 
many  Judges  who  are  soft  hearted  and  soft  on 


them.  And  so,  very  young  in  iifp.  these 
young  outlaws  become  hardened  crtmln^ 
Who  thumb   their  noses  at  our  coum 

And  on  top  of  this,  we  are  now  engulfed 
^;v^,  f^  ?"•  ^'^^  scienusts,  pevchiatrlsts 
psjchc.  ogists.  and  civu  libertarians- all  uv- 
mg^to  Ju.st:fy  vicious,  premeditated  criminal 

They  say  this  is  caused  bv  the  guiltv  per- 
£-.ns  inability  to  conform  to  the  suand^ds 
of  modern  society.  And  so  these  vourg  out- 
s^^k  s^c^e'  "'*  unwilling  victuns  of  a 

So  you  see  wliat  happens— in  ali  th's 
clamor,  it  Is  the  innocent  victim  and  tL'e 
sorrowing  family  who  are  forgotten.  And 
It  IS  the  rights  Of  society  that  .are  forgotten 

I  his  IS  misplaced  sentlmentalitv.  This 
plus  ail  emphasis  on  the  individual  rights 
Of  the  criminal  and  a  corresponding  dLe- 

T.  ^1  '"v!^"'^  "^  '^*   abiding  ciuzens. 

To  have  rights  without  safetv  of  Ufe  lunb 
and  property,  has  no=  meaning.  You  c^'t 
h.ae  unbridled  individual  UberUes-^nd  at 
Uie  aame  time  have  a  safe,  stable  societv 

Over    the    paft    ten    years,    we    have    wit- 

d,Yrin  o  P'"'*"^^'«n  ror  the  crimli^d.  ani 
during  this  same  period,  crime  has  doubled 

f^'^;  thtr "°"'  ''"'*  '^  increasing  four  Um« 
laster  than  our  population 

And   so  you   see  why  It  Is  fair  to  predict 

an"  tif;  ^^^iTff  °^^*"^^  "^  ^^^^  "^« 
ana  the  killer  of  a  seventeen  year  old  San 

Permuido  Valley  girl  will  continue  to  live ^t 
their  lives  though  they  denied  that  privUege 
to  their  innocent  victims 

And  frankly,  i  am  tired  of  having  aocletv 
vlT.f  'r  ^'  "'™^"^'  ^  Of  Uie  mdl- 
b  arne.  It  is  time  we  place  criminal  responsl- 
b  ity  Where  it  belong^-on  the  individual 
^^ho  commits  tho  criminal  act.  And  let  'le 
punisiiment  fit  the  crime. 

Crime  or  the  Centuet  Vehsvs  Investic^iive 

Procedure 

(By  George  Putnam) 

tu^"^'ih/''"'"f  '^  "^"  "'"^-^  «'  t»^e  ^en. 

then;  Jtl,^"'"^"  °^  ^'S*'^  "^^«'  ^^^  of 
them  stabbed,  some  of  them  strangled  to 
death.  However,  all  but  lost  In  this  "cr!m^ 
of  the  century"  is  a  game  that  Is  about ^ 
n^fn  P'^^-°°*  <>■  «^rch  for  truth,  but 
instead,  a  search  for  flaws  In  procedure 

The  crime  has  no  parallel  and  the  evidence 
against  Richard  P.  Speck  ap,.ears  to  be  per- 

to?w  •  IT  T  ^P'<=''  '^^^  "^^  ^^"en  heir 
to  a  we;Uth  of  new  procedures  in  police  In- 
vestigation of  crimes.  This  brought  on  bv 
recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

And  so.  Richard  Speck  is  being  treated  ever 
so    carefully— ever    so    cautlouslv.     The    ble 
s  ory  now  is  not  the  crime  Itself,  but  instead 
the  big  story  is  how  the  case  against  Speck 
is  going  to  be  handled. 

V  Ti"  ^J:^"  ^^°'  ""  inqufst  would  have  been 
held.     The  .accused  would  have  been  wheeled 
nto  court  to  be  quizzed,  i)hotographed  and 
inteniewed.     But  not  today 

Identified  Speck,  questioned  Speck,  a  young 
policeman  stepped  Into  call  a  halt  News- 
men were  ushered  out  of  the  hc-spital  as  soon 
as  Spock  was  identified.  'When  It  appeared 
he  had  suJTerod  a  heart  attack,  the  presiding 
Judge  asisgned  two  prominent  heart  special- 
lits  to  examine  him,  But  the  doctors  found 
no  evidence  of  a  heart  attack 

Speck's  only  visitors  were  his  physllcans 
the  lawyer  assigned  to  defend  him,  and  a 
Lutheran     minister.     The    sUte,    in    effect 

'^vil''f.v."^  ^^^^^  ^'■^"  ^  question  Speck 
about  the  eight  murders. 

It  can  be  stated  that  Speck  might  face 
eight  separate  trials,  and  then  again  he 
might  never  be  tried  at  all,  because,  under 
Illinois  law,  he  must  be  adjudged  sane  at  the 
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time  of  the  crime  and  &t  the  time  of  the 
trial.  If  be  Is  fotind  insane,  he  would  not  be 
tried  but  would  be  cconmltted.  to  a  hoepltal 
for  the  criminally  Insane.  And  Speck's 
lawyer  says  his  client  Is  pleading  not  guilty — 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity. 

So  the  Stat*  must  first  prove  Speck  to  be 
sane  before  It  can  prove,  if  it  can,  that  it  was 
^;>eck  who  stabbed  and  strangled  those  eight 
girls  to  death. 

And  let  us  consider  the  business  of  a  con- 
fession. Tlie  Lutheran  minister  went  to 
Speck's  cell  at  the  urging  of  Speck's  sisters. 
and  when  he  emerged  from  the  Jail  hospital. 
the  minister  said  he  found  Speck  to  be  re- 
morseful. His  exact  words — "He's  naturally 
remorseful  for  what  he's  done."  And  he 
added.  "A  mAn  In  Jail  natxirally  is  remorseful. 
Un't  he?"  Then  the  minister,  realizing  that 
be  Implied  a  confession,  blurted,  "I  retract 
ttutt  statement." 

Such  a  slip  In  present  day  America  might 
throw  the  whole  case  up  for  grabs  under 
Supreme  Court  rulings. 

As  examine,  In  the  ten  year  old  Sam  Shep- 
pard  case,  the  high  court  ruled  that  Shep- 
pard  dldnt  get  a  fair  trial  for  the  murder 
at  his  wife  because  of  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  crime. 

At  least  one  constitutional  lawyer  claims 
that  Chicago's  superintendent  of  p>ollce  al- 
ready has  erred  In  releasing  a  wanted  photo- 
graph of  Speck  with  the  blunt,  unqualified 
accusation — "This  is  the  man." 

And  tant  it  strange  that  In  this  upside 
down,  tc^jsy  turvy  sort  of  court  procedure, 
that  the  Chicago  police  department  may 
fliuUly  be  plucky  that  when  he  really  fell  into 
tiielr  bands.  It  was  of  his  own  doing. 

Heaven  only  knows  what  might  have  hap- 
pened If  they  h«ul  arrested  him  and  hauled 
blm  off  to  jail. 


make  any  difference  how  capable,  how  tal- 
ented or  how  skilled  the  distaff  side  of  the 
species  might  be;  when  it  came  time  for  pro- 
motion— who  got  the  Job?  The  man  I  But 
this  is  now  changed.  Administration  policy 
dictates  that  ablUty  must  be  recogrnlzed — 
and  the  Oakland  Poet  Office  is  in  complete 
accord — that  promotion-s  must  be  g:iven  to 
the  individuals  qualified,  and  without  con- 
sidering sex. 

Postmaster  John  P,  Bushell  Ju-st  recently 
announced  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Colonla 
Boykin  to  the  position  of  Foreman  of  Malls. 
Mrs.  Boykin  Is  the  first  woman  appointed  to 
that  position  In  the  over  one  hundred  ye.ar 
history  of   the  Oakland  Post  Office. 

And  now.  another  woman  has  been  pro- 
moted to  supervisory  status.  Postmaster 
John  F.  Bushell  announces  that  Mrs. 
Georgetta  M.  Woods  has  been  raised  to  the 
position  of  Station  Superintendent.  Mrs. 
Woods  assumed  the  duties  of  her  new  posi- 
tion at  the  West  Oakland  Station  on  June 
18,  1966. 

Mrs.  Woods  entered  the  Postal  Service  on 
April  14.  1944  and  she  has  wi:>rked  at  various 
times  as  a  distributor,  window  clerk,  general 
clerk  and  personnel  clerk.  Her  selection  as 
a  Station  Superintendent  culminates  many 
years  of  preparation,  and  as  Postmaster 
Bushell  says,  "she  deserves  it." 

The  Oakland  Post  Office  has  not  had  a 
female  station  superintendent  in  over  25 
years.  The  last  female  station  superintend- 
ent was  assigned  to  the  Mills  College  Station 
during  the  early  1940's. 

It  is  only  a  coincidence  that  yx>th  Mrs. 
Boykin  and  Mrs.  Woods  are  members  of  a 
minority  race,  since  appointments  in  the 
Oakland  Post  Office  are  made  without  con- 
sideration to  race,  creed,  nationality  or  sex. 
The  Oakland  Post  Office  is  proud  to  welcome 
these  two  fine  ladles  Into  the  supervisory 
fold. 


Oaklud,  Calif,,  Postmaster  Prohibits 
IKscrimination  in  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALiroiunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  11,  1966  j 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
Yastpy  to  anoounce  that  the  very  efQcient 
and  popular  postmaster  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  carries  out  the  spirit  of  the  law 
prohibiting  discrimination  for  any  cause. 
Including  sex  In  his  ofSce.  Recently  he 
mipolnted  Mrs.  Oeorgetta  Woods  as  head 
of  the  West  Oakland  branch  of  the  Oak- 
land Poet  OfBce.  Mrs.  Woods  has  been 
tn  the  postal  service  since  1944,  has  made 
a  fine  reora'd  and  she  has  earned  the  pro- 
motion. 

Another  lady,  Mrs.  Colonla  Boykin  has 
been  made  foreman  of  malls,  the  first 
woman  appointed  to  that  position  in  the 
over  100-year  history  of  the  Oakland 
Post  Office 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  both  of 
tfaese  women  are  from  a  minority  race. 

I  include  as  part  of  these  remarks  an 
article  that  aiH>eared  in  the  California 
Voice  for  Friday.  August  5,  1966: 
lllfl.  Obobcxita  Woods  Assttmes  New  Drr-nEa 

AS  Hkao  op  West  Oakland  Post  OmcK 

"Equality  of  the  sexes,"  a  phrase  that's 
been  around  ao  long  It  has  become  a  bit 
ragged  and  tlmewom.  There  was  a  time 
when  female  employees  were  permitted  em- 
ployment,   but    not    promotion.     It    didn't 


Mr.  Ralph  J.  Kleger  Wins  Holm  Award 
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Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  tell  my  ad- 
leagues  In  the  Chamber  that  Mr.  Ralph 
J.  Kleger,  of  Clatkanie,  Oreg.,  has  been 
selected  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  receive  the  John  Campanlus  Holm 
Award. 

The  award  was  created  In  1959  to  hon- 
or those  who,  like  Mr.  Kleger.  serve  as 
voluntary  weather  observers  for  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau.  The  Weather  Bureau 
has  12,000  voluntary  observers  through- 
out the  United  States  whose  work  is  an 
Invaluable  contribution  to  meteorologi- 
cal study  In  this  country.  Mr.  Kleger 
was  selected  for  this  award  fnxn  among 
these  12,000  volunteers  for  his  outstand- 
ing ser\'ice. 

Mr.  Kleger  was  cited  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
White.  Administrator,  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  De- 
I>artment  of  Commerce,  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the 
people  of  Clatskanle,  Oreg.  Volimteers 
like  Mr.  Kleger  "have  given  the  Federal 
Government  more  than  1.000  years  of 
service."  Dr.  White  said.  The  data  they 
have  gathered  is  vital  to  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce,  and  helps  reduce 


loss  of  life  and  damage  caused  by  floods, 
hurricanes,  and  other  weather  hazards. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  talje  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Kleger  on  Ms  award 
and  to  express  my  appreciation  to  him 
and  the  other  recipients  of  the  John 
Campanlus  Holm  Award  for  the  fine 
service  they  perform  for  their  countiy. 


August  15,  1966 


Successful  Dominicao  Venture 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is 
another  newsjjaper  that  looks  back  on 
our  action  in  the  Dominican  crisis  and 
chalks  it  up  as  a  success. 

In  fact,  the  Dally  Mail  in  Anderson, 
S.C,  says  It  must  be  put  down  as  one 
of  the  more  successful  American  at- 
tempts to  curb  the  spread  of  communism 
and  establish  democratic  rule  in  this 
hemisphere. 

This  is  so.  the  newspaper  obsei-ves. 
despite  the  criticism  at  home  ajid  abroad 
and  the  casualties  of  the  expedition. 

In  sum.  the  Daily  Mail  rates  the  John- 
son administration's  move  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  as  one  of  the  major  achieve- 
ments of  the  Americas  in  keeping  the 
peace. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
want  to  study  the  newspaper's  judgment 
of  the  Dominican  operation.  I  offer  it 
now  for  the  Record: 

Successful  Dominican  Venture 

Twenty-four  lives  lost,  164  wounded  and 
15  months  after  landing,  the  American  occu- 
pation force  is  beginning  to  leave  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  By  September  20,  the 
whole  force  must  be  returned  home. 

Despite  criticism  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  casualties  of  the  expedition,  it  must  be 
put  down  as  one  of  the  more  successful 
American  attempts  to  put  down  the  spread 
of  Communism  and  establish  democratic  rule 
by  popular  election  in  this  hemisphere. 

President  Johnson  profited  from  the  mis- 
takes of  bis  predecessors  in  Cuba  and  acted 
promptly  and  decisively  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  when  leftist  elements  took  up  arms 
and  tried  to  seize  the  government  set  up  by 
the  military. 

Taking  a  neutral  position  and  drawing 
brick  bate  from  both  s^des,  American  Marines 
landed  April  28,  1965Cand  assumed  a  protec- 
tive stance  that  halted  the  dvll  strife.  The 
Marines  remained  barely  a  month  and  were 
replaced  by  elements  of  the  82nd  Airborne, 
from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

The  bulk  of  the  5,000  American  troops  will 
begin  moving  out  this  week,  but  some  Special 
Forces  wlU  remain  In  the  interior.  The 
Green  Berets  are  not  on  any  secret  mission, 
or  even  in  clandestine  anti-guerrilla  prepara- 
tions. They  are  on  dvlc  action  in  a  haJl 
dozen  areas — building  houses  for  a  mountain 
oommunity,  providing  medical  treatment, 
giving  rural  people  sanitary  and  comfortable 
places  to  live  aud  work. 

The  Latin  American  elements  are  also 
leaving.  The  first  to  go  were  the  186  Para- 
guaylans.  Then  will  foUow  240  Hondurans, 
350  Nlcaraguans,  1,000  BrazlUans.  The  fifth 
ziatiion  Involved,  Costa  Blca.  has  no  army 
and  has  11  policemen  In  the  force. 


President  Joaquin  Balaguer  feels  more 
secure  for  the  full  month  the  peace  force 
remained  after  his  Inauguration  July  1 
Opposition,  once  threateiUng,  has  died  down. 
Puc  this  down  as  one  of  the  major  achieve- 
ments   of    the    Americas   In   peace    keeping 
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Independence  of  Korea 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  18  years 
ago,  on  August  15,  1948,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  joined  the  community  of  free  and 
independent  nations.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  congratulate  the  Republic 
of  Korea  on  her  anniversary  and  also 
express  my  admiration  for  the  Korean 
people  and  their  courageous  fight  against 
ovei-whelming  obstacles. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend warmest  fecilitations  to  His  Excel- 
lency Chung  Hee  Paik.  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea;  His  Excellency  Hyun 
Chul  Kim,  Korea's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States;  and  to  all  the  citizens  of 
this  gallant  nation. 

Few  nations  have  had  to  struggle  as 
hard  as  Korea  for  the  right  to  self- 
government.  Both  ancient  and  modern 
Koi-ea  have  been  subjected  to  the  re- 
peated invasions  of  imperialist  powers 
Only  after  World  War  II  weie  the 
Koreans  given  their  freedom  after  35 
years  of  Japanese  rule.  Tragically,  that 
part  of  Korea  north  of  the  38th  parallel 
which  fell  under  Soviet  custodianship 
alter  the  war,  was  soon  made  a  Com- 
munist satellite.  North  and  South 
Koreans  naturally  bound  by  the  ties  of 
an  ancient  and  distinctive  culture  were 
separated. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  was  not  left  in 
peace,  however,  it  was  required  to  de- 
fend its  newly  won  right  of  self-rule 
when  the  North  Koreans,  urged  on 
armed  and  trained  by  their  Russian  and 
Chinese  masters,  crossed  the  38th  paral- 
lel on  June  25,  1950,  in  a  vicious  attack 
on  their  former  countrymen  to  the 
south.  Before  the  conflict  was  over,  the 
South  Koreans  had  demonstrated  to  the 
world  how  high  a  price  it  was  willing  to 
pay  for  its  freedom.  Over  l  million 
Koreans  were  killed  and  another  million 
were  wounded  or  missing. 

Since  that  brave  defense  of  their 
homeland,  the  Koreans  have  shown  the 
same  determination  in  dealing  with  the 
severe  internal  problems  which  confront 
them— few  natural  resources,  a  large  and 
growing  population,  a  lack  of  technicians 
and  other  trained  personnel,  and  the 
support  of  a  large  military  establish- 
ment. With  that  spirit  which  has  ear- 
ned them  through  centuries  of  hardship 
the  Koreans  are  showing  remarkable 
progress  in  building  their  country  into  a 
modern  nation. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  an  ancient 
culture  to  which  she  may  look  with  pride 
The  people  have  moved  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  democratic  govenunent.    After 


dedicating  so  much  to  the  struggle  for 
the  right  to  govern  herself,  Korea  will 
not  easily  reUnquish  that  right  to  the 
expansionist  aims  of  CommunLst  China 
her  very  close  neighbor. 

I  would  like  to  Join  with  those  who 
congratulate  the  Republic  of  Korea  on 
the  18th  anniversary  of  her  founding 
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Space  Research  Comes  Down  to  Earth 
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OF 
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I-V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE.S 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker 
advancements  in  one  field  of  science  can 
never  be  Isolated  occurrences.  They  in- 
evitably result  in  progress  in  other  areas 
areas  which  may  seem  entirely  uru-elated 
to  the  original  purpose.  Thus,  any  scien- 
tific research  can  only  be  a  boom  to  man- 
kind, as  the  total  scope  of  man's  knowl- 
edge is  increased  and  deepened. 

So  it  is  with  many  of  the  recent  devel- 
opments connected  with  space  technol- 
ogy. As  an  article  in  the  current  Issue 
of  Petroleum  Today  points  out.  space  re- 
search has  "come  down  to  earth"  to  pro- 
vide exciting  and  highly  beneficial  ideas 
for  daily  life.  Advances  In  medicine  and 
Industry  complement  the  rapid  growth 
of  space  technology  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  this  new,  unlimited  source  of  scientific 
research.  The  money  spent  on  our  space 
programs  thus  performs  a  dual  function 
and  the  beneficiary  is  mankind. 

I  now  insert  this  highly  interesting  and 
informative  article  into  the  Record  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Space  Rese.arch  Comes  Down  to  Earth 

(By  Clay  Hornick) 
A  paralyzed  hospital  patient  calls  a  nurse 
changes  channels  on  his  television  set    and 
adjusts  the  angle  of  his  bed  simply  by  mov- 
ing his  eyes. 

A  blowtorch  Is  fired  directly  at  a  piece  of 
sheet  metal  coated  with  a  new  paint  The 
heat  melts  the  metal  behind  the  paint  but 
the  paint  Itself  Is  neither  chipped  or'  dis- 
colored. 

A  paraplegic  moves  up  and  down  curbs  and 
across  a  beach  in  an  eight-legged  walking 
chair  operated  by  a  chinstrap;  it  gives  him 
freedom  of  movement  impossible  in  a  con- 
ventional wheel  chair. 

These  apparently  unrelated  events  have 
one  element  In  common.  Thev  are  by-prod- 
ucts of  space  research,  the  very  same  re- 
search that  has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  hurl  astronauts  into  orbit  around  the 
earth  and  will  lead  to  landing  of  men  on 
the  moon. 

The  paralyzed  patient  Is  using  a  sight 
switch  developed  to  be  worn  by  astronauts 
In  spacecraft.  Under  high  forces  of  gravitv 
an  astronaut  may  be  unable  to  move  his 
arms  to  control  the  craft.  An  infrared  de- 
v  ce  mounted  on  his  eyeglasses  detects  the 
difference  in  reflectivity  between  the  white 
and  iris  of  the  eye;  by  moving  his  eyes  he  can 
actuate  switches  that  aid  In  controlling  the 

The  paint  that  can  withstand  the  heat  of 
a  blowtorch  was  developed  as  a  protective 
coating  for  spacecraft.  It  U  being  studied 
by  commercial  firms  for  a  wide  range  erf 
applications  In  industry. 


The  walking  chair  grew  out  of  a  proposal 
rZ^Tu^'^"l^'^^  instrument  carrier  that 
could  literally  stride  across  the  surface  of 
the'  moon.  Its  legs  carry  It  around  obstuclos 
and  over  terrain  that  a  wheeled  vehicle  could 
not  traverse. 

Such  dowii-to-e.irth  applications  of  tp-.ce 
research  are  perhaps  Mule  known,  but  Lhev 
are  cropping  up  with  great<-r  and  greater 
frequency.  The  Space  Act  of  1958  which 
established  the  National  Aeronautic,  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA),  charged  the 
re.^,"lts  '['^^'^^^-'^'ns  means  of  making  the 
results  of  its  research  available  for  non- 
space-relatcd  applications  In  the  U  S  econ 
omy  The  Technology  Utilization  Program 
was  instituted  by  N.^ISA  to  achieve  this  eoal 

„oP>l.^'"°^'"''"'^  ^''^''■''  ^°  shorten  the  time 
gap  between  the  discover  of  new  knowIedEe 
and  Its  effective  use  in  the  conunerrl..!  m,— 
ket  place.  This  goal  is  accomplished  bv  en- 
couraging the  movement  of  new  knowledee 
across  Industrial  and  disciplinary  boundaries 
The  Technology  Utilization  Propram  h.-.d 
ample  precedent.  NASA's  predecessor  the 
t^.s  T'''i  ^^^■'^«'->-  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
^•UH  >  !?■■  ^^'^  ''  century  worked  closely 
w.ith    aviation    and    alhed    industries       The 

^tV^^ln  „?""*-'•'     Commission     had     demon- 
rl^.H  f    ^  practical  Civilian  benefits  that  can 
^,  1  v'l'Si''*''^^  government  research  efforts. 
Ihe  NASA  program  has  carried  that  exper- 
ience   a    step    further,      it    has    established 
channels  that  any  company  can  use  to  seek 
answers    to    particular   needs    In    the    NASA 
bank     of   technological   know-how      These 
channels  Include:  .^"cfe 

♦i,f' ^^'h'"^°J'"''^'°"  centers  deploved  around 
the  nation,  fully  eqiUpped  with  NASA  scien- 
tific data  and  computerized  to  provide  the 
specific  fact^  sought.  Today  176  ftnns  pay 
more  than  $350,000  annuallv  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  .service. 

An  extensive  publications  program  Pub- 
lished material  calls  attention  to  new  and 
useful  inventions  and  serves  as  a  guide  to 
those  fields  in  which  NASA  has  made  slgnlf. 
leant  contributions. 

Puce-to-face  meetings  between  NASA  and 
indiistry  representatives  to  explore  space 
subjects  that  might  have  potential  commer- 
cial applications. 

Last  year,  as  an  extension  of  its  program  of 
meetings,  NASA  decided  that  it  might  be 
fruitful  to  seek  to  establish  in-depth  com- 
munications with  a  single  Industry  The 
question  was,  which  industry  should  it  be' 
It  would  have  to  meet  stringent  criteria;  It 
had  to  be  well-established  and  technologi- 
cally-based, with  wldelv  diversified  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  Interests. 

The  petroleum  Industry  was  a  logical 
Choice.  Oil  companies  have  made  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  space  effort  in  the 
form  of  advanced  rocket  fuels  and  lubricants 
Their  studies  in  such  fields  as  magnetism' 
have  complemented  those  of  NASA.  Even  the 
on  industry's  drilling  expertise  has  been  en- 
Usted  In  planning  for  the  exploration  of  the 
moon. 

So  it  was  that  in  December.  1965  a  confer- 
ence on  "Selected  Technology  for  the  Petro- 
leum Industry"  was  conducted  at  NASA's 
Lewis  Research  Center  in  Cleveland  Par- 
ticipants were  top  scientists  from  NASA  and 
the  oil  indvistry,  plus  representatives  from 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  which  had 
helped  to  organize  the  event. 

The  subject  matter  was.  of  course  highly 
technical.  It  consisted  of  reports  on  par- 
ticular NASA  projects  that  might  have  ap- 
pUcatlons  In  petroleum  research  efforts 
But  the  end  results  of  this  oommunlcatlon 
effort  may  be  of  more  than  TJassing  concern 
to  the  nonsclentlst. 

For  example,  flame  combustion.  The  pub- 
lic has  a  stake  in  the  efficient  combustion 
of  gasoline  in  an  auto  engine  or  of  fuel  oil 
In  a  furnace;  the  more  efficient  the  com- 
bustion, the  more  energy  derived  from  a 
given  quantity  of  fuel.  The  oU  companies 
are  Interested  ta  keeping  their  customers 
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the  more  they  know  about  combustion,  the 
better  they  can  accoznpLlsh  that  go&l. 

It  1«,  of  course,  the  thrust  created  by  com- 
bustion that  puahee  a  rocket  Into  apace.  To 
predict  the  apbMhdown  point  of  a  spacecraTi. 
one  must  koow  the  exact  thrust  from  a  spe- 
clflc  combustion  process.  The  same  Infor- 
mation Is  required  for  a  communications 
satellite,  which  much  hold  to  a  particular 
orbit  If  It  Is  to  be  effective. 

To  meet  these  needs,  NASA  produced  a 
photographic  "biography"  of  a  single  droplet 
of  fuel.  Elaborate  camera  equipment  cap- 
tured aU  the  stages  along  the  way  from  the 
ejection  of  the  fuel  Into  the  combustion 
chamber  to  the  fuel's  final  burning:;  the 
whole  process  takes  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

The  photographs  answered  some  basic 
questions  about  ocxnbustlon,  and  sLmilar 
techniquea  h&ve  been  used  to  probe  the 
phenomenon  of  spontaneous  oombustion. 
When  a  Gemini  has  a  rendezvoxis  In  space 
with  an  Agena,  which  contains  unused  fuel. 
there  Is  a  danger  that  the  fuel  might  ignite 
aocldentally.  Such  considerations  spurred 
NASA  to  Investigate  the  causes  of  sponta- 
neous combustion,  long  a  sclentinc  mystery. 

Lubrication,  much  as  combustion,  is  an 
area  of  common  concern  for  space  and  oil 
scientists.  In  a  rocket  ship  the  failure  of  a 
single  bearing  can  cause  the  ship's  destruc- 
tion. Thus  NASA  researchers  have  studied 
the  effects  of  space  environments  on  bear- 
ings and  lubricants.  They  have  found  that 
control  of  the  hardness  of  the  ball  and  race 
can  make  possible  a  five-fold  increase  in  the 
life  of  a  bearing.  T^etr  studies  of  lubricants 
In  space  are  ot  considerable  value  to  oil  com- 
paniee  now  engaged  in  furnishing  lubricants 
for  the  new  generation  of  aircraft  flying  at 
ever-increasing  speeds  and  using  engines  that 
operate  at  higher  and  higher  temperatures. 

In  some  cases  NASA  research  that  seems 
far  afield  from  oil  Is  of  great  interest  to  oil- 
men. For  years  Lerwls  Center  scientists  have 
been  studying  the  effects  of  the  sp<ace  en- 
vironment on  the  surfaces  of  spaceships.  In 
the  vacuum  of  space  a  vehicle  is  not  sur- 
rounded by  the  earth's  blanket  of  oxygen,  .so 
corrosion  Is  not  apt  to  be  a  major  factor:  but 
the  lack  of  oxygen  exposes  the.  vehicle  to  the 
direct  photochemical  action  of  the  sun. 

To  determine  what  effects  solar  radiation 
may  have  on  the  surface  of  a  spaceship,  the 
scientists  turned  to  a  technique  known  as 
nuclear  resonance.  And  this  same  technique 
Is  used  by  oil  company  researchers  In  their 
studies  of  oU  refinery  catalysts.  The  oilmen 
at  the  conference  were  profoundly  interested 
In  NASA's  experience  with  nuclear  resonance. 
One  of  them  commented  that  this  Informa- 
tion alone  was  worth  the  trip  to  Cleveland. 

The  petroleum  representatives  were  also  in- 
trigued by  experiments  with  new  power 
sources  such  as  the  fuel  cell  and  the  plasma 
Jet.  The  oil  companies,  too,  are  working  in 
these  areas,  part  of  their  preparation  to  meet 
the  nation's  energy  needs  for  the  future. 

It  was  toward  the  future  that  the  Lewis 
fl>enter  conference  was  essentially  directed. 
for  the  meeting  with  oilmen  was  a  part  of 
NASA's  efforts  to  encourage  increasing  uti- 
lization of  new  space  research  discoveries  In 
the  years  ELhead.  And  when  oil  company  sci- 
entists listened  to  NASA  reports  in  the  field 
of  metals  technology,  for  example,  their 
minds  were  busy  linking  t^hese  new  facts  to 
the  industry's  future  requirements — for 
stronger  plpellnee  or  for  tougher  drilling  bits. 
On  the  face  of  It,  there  may  seem  to  be 
little  connection  betweer.  oil  pipelines  and 
the  reaches  oif  outer  ^ace.  But  it  Is  typical 
of  scientific  advances  that  their  effects  may 
extend  far  beyond  the  plans  and  expectatloaa 
that  inspired  them. 

Many  benefits  have  already  come  about 
through  the  sharing  at  NASA  research  with 
n.S.  Industry.  Certainly  many  more  are  sure 
to  come.  Kxsctly  what  they  will  be,  however. 
Is  less  certain.  Sctenoe  has  always  been  aa 
unpredictable  affair. 


Steel  Turnabout  in  Washington 
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or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 
Monday,  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ci^-il  rfehts  riots  and  reports  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  are  dominating  the  Jiead- 
lines  of  our  Nation's  new.spapers:  but  the 
di.>astrou.s  handling;  by  the  admiui.=tra- 
tion  of  the  domestic  economy  merits 
serious  concern  of  all  Americans.  Aji 
editorial  In  Thursdays  Aui;ust  11  Chi- 
cago Sun -Times  di.scusses  this  economic 
picture  in  a  verj'  timely  ajid  profour.d 
fashion. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Sttel  TVr.mabout  in  Washington 
President  Johnson  is.  of  course,  correct 
when  he  says  that  in  recent  years  prices  In 
the  United  States  have  been  more  stable 
than  in  any  other  industrial  country  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  has  suifered  a  17-per- 
ceut  price  inflation  in  the  l.tst  3' 2  ye.ars 
while  prices  in  this  country  h.ive  gone  up 
only  66  per  cent.  But  recently,  the  infla- 
tion spiral  h.as  been  moving  upward  faster 
in  the  United  .States. 

The  co6t  of  living  index  has  gone  up  Just 
since  the  first  of  the  year  as  much  as  it  did 
in  the  entire  year  ot  1965,  The  White  House 
says  the  entire  economic  pictiu-e  is  tuider 
study. 

The  Preiident  has  done  precious  little  to 
budge  the  striking  airline  machinists  to  ac- 
cept the  reasonable  contract  approved  by 
their  own  leaders.  He  did  flare  up  at  the 
steel  increa.se  calling  it  Inflationary  but  de- 
cided there  wvisn'i  anything  he  could  do 
about  it.  This  week  his  secretary  of  com- 
nierce.  John  T.  Connor,  in  an  administration 
turnabout  said  the  Increase  w;is  noninfla- 
tionary  in  the  long  run  beciu.se  It  would  give 
steel  companies  money  to  Invest  in  new 
pl.mts  and  equipment  and  therefore  increa-se 
pr  iductlvuy. 

Connor's  Is  a  realistic  point  of  view  on 
the  steel  situation.  So  are  the  views  of  other 
.adniinistration  people  In  realizing  that  the 
3  2  watje-price  guideline  h.is  been  violated 
so  many  times — as  the  President  acknowl- 
edged—that it  is  outdated.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  acceptance  of  the  realities  of  a 
market  place  operating  under  the  pressure 
of  Bovernniont-generatcd  inflation  does  not 
niean  compl.nrency  about  inflation  is  setting 
in  at  the  White  House. 

As  we  have  often  s.aid,  rising  prices  and 
wages  are  the  symptonLS  of  infl.iiion,  not 
t!ie  cause  of  it.  President  Johnson  seemed 
to  be  acknowledging  that  government  deficits 
are  the  root  cause  of  Inflation  when,  still 
ancrry  about  the  steel  price  hike,  he  said  last 
week  that  continued  rising  coets  may  force 
the  government  to  reduce  its  expendit'.ires. 
particuiar'y  in  such  areas  as  the  space  pro- 
grim,  nils  appeared,  however,  to  be  more 
of  a  tlireat  to  those  industries  that  benefit 
from  government  contracts  ratlier  than  a 
pledge  to  cut  back  spending. 

The  President  also  w.is  acknowledging  the 
root  cause  of  Inflation  when  he  warned 
Congress  U'.st  mouth  to  st/>p  authorizing  ex- 
penditures higher  than  he  has  budgeted. 
Still.  Congress  has  continued  to  do  so,  adding 
$2  8  billion  so  far.  The  President  can  refuse 
to  spend  the  extnv  money.  A  firm  pledge 
to  do  so  would  be  far  more  helpful  in  the 
war  on  inflation  than  fruitless  please  to 
business  and  labor  to  exercise  restraint  on 
prices  and  wages.  The  first  restraint  must 
be  In  the  federal  budget. 


Hon.  F.  Edward  Hebert — The  Wheelhorse 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
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Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasui-e  to 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  U) 
a  well  written  article  by  Jackson  V. 
Rambeau,  the  very  capable  military  af- 
fairs editor  of  Air  Force  magazine,  about 
my  close  friend  and  a  most  valued  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  honorable  and  in- 
comparable F.  Edward  Hebert.  Eddie 
Hlbert  is  one  of  the  most  trusted  and 
respected  men  in  Congress.  He  is  an 
indefatigable  worker — gifted  with  many 
capabilities  and  endowed  with  a  great 
share  of  that  indispensable  character- 
istic called  commonsense.  He,  with  his 
subcommittee,  has  tirelessly  reviewed 
military  personnel  and  Reserve  Forces 
affairs,  to  ensure  that  they  are  In  the 
national  interest  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  treated  fairly. 

The  article  by  Colonel  Rambeau, 
wliich  appears  In  the  August  issue  of  Air 
Force,  follows : 

the»wheelhonse  c>f  the  ap.mcd  services 

Committee 

(By  Jackson  V.  RiUnbeau) 

Eddie  Hedert.  city  editor  of  the  New  Or- 
le.ina  States,  had  just  turned  thirty-nine 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congre.ss  in  1940. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  seventy-.soventh  Con- 
gress In  January  1841.  He  has  been  there 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Hebert  lost  the  u.se  of  one  eye  In  a 
shooting  accident  when  he  was  only  nine, 
and  for  the  past  twenty-four  years  has  suf- 
fered from  a  cataract  in  the  other.  But. 
though  Congressman  Hebert  may  find  read- 
ing troublesome,  it  has  not  marred  liis  pcr- 
ceptiveness  in  dealing  with  Ins  responsibil- 
ities to  his  constituents  in  the  First  Congi-e.s- 
sional  District  of  Louisiana  and  to  the  nation 
as  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Coupling  a  robust  constitution  that  en- 
ables him  t/O  take  on  an  inordinate  workload 
with  a  wit  tJiat  makes  him  a  warm  and  en- 
gaging conversationalist  as  well  as  a  tenaci- 
ous and  efToctive  Interrogator,  P.  Edward 
Hebert  has  become  one  of  the  most  trusted 
and  respect-ed  men  In  Congre.ss  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  moving  le^o- 
latlon  on  Capitol  HiU. 

As  Chairman  of  Sulx-ommlttee  No.  2  of  the 
Hou3c  Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr.  Heeert 
draws  whatever  as-'ilgnmeiits  the  Conimitteo 
Chairman,  Rep.  L.  Mendel  RrvEas.  of  South 
Carolina,  may  choose  to  hand  him.  In  gen- 
eral, however.  Subcommittee  No.  2  deals  with 
rrulitary  personnel  and  Reserve  Forces  mat- 
ters. 

It  is  because  of  his  concern  with  the.~e  af- 
fairs that  we  requested  an  Interview.  Amcn;» 
many  iMXompiishments.  Mr.  Hebert  aud  his 
subcommittee  played  a  vital  role  in  the  mili- 
tary p.i,y-raise  bill;  it  handled  tile  $256  nit- 
llon  medical-care  bill  for  dependents,  retired 
personnel,  and  handicapped  chidren,  and  i^ 
ready  to  add  dependents'  dental  care  as  weK; 
it  ptished  through  a  greatly  Improved  grade 
structure  for  USAP  fleld-grade  officers  and 
legislation  to  correct  a  long-standing  over- 
sight by  granting  enlisted  men  retirement 
credit  for  Inactive-duty  Reserve  service. 
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Over  the  past  year  or  more,  Mr,  Hebert 
has  played  a  central  role  In  reviewing  the 
Defense  Department's  plan  to  merge  the 
Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard. 
Implicit  In  that  plan  was  the  follow-on 
merger  of  the  Air  FV>rce  Reserve  and  Air 
Guard.  After  extensive  hearings.  In  which 
Mr.  IUbert's  suboommlttee  Buccessfully 
questioned  DoD's  authority  to  effect  the 
merger  witliout  congression  approval  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services'  Com- 
mittees rejected  tlie  plan. 

Mr.  Hebert  has  now  prepared  what  he 
terms  a  "Reserve  Bill  of  Rights"— legislation 
which  not  only  stipuivtes  that  tliere  will  be  a 
Guard  and  Reserve  but  Includes  other  long- 
sought  provisions  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration, manning,  and  equipping  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces. 

''There  definitely  will  be  a  Guard  and  there 
deflnltely  will  be  a  Reserve,"  he  emphasized 
Undoubtedly  there'll  be  floors  placed  on  the 
strength  of  each,  and  one  will  complement 
the  other.  As  we  see  it,  most  of  the  com- 
bat units  will  be  assigned  to  the  Guard  and 
the  substantJal  portion  of  support  units  to 
the  Reserve.  But  they  both  will  have  Units, 
definitely." 

He  indicated  that  his  subconunlttee  will 
seek  to  change  the  present  six-year  obligated 
service  period  which  now  applies  equally  to 
the  indivnduai  who  serves  on  active  duty  for 
two  or  more  years  and  to  one  who  takes  only 
a  six-month  actue-duty  tour  before  enter- 
ing the  Reserve  Forces. 

rv,"."^^  T""  "^^^  '^  '^'""'^  "P  o"''  of  his  nor- 
m...  life  for  two  years  or  more  deserves  more 
consideration  than  the  man  who  lust  goes 
along  for  six  months,"  he  said.  "We're  goh^ 
to  change  that.  "  B"'"g 

Mr.  Hebert  disclosed  that  sUaffs  of  both 
Hous«  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 

side  VJiUZ^J^  "°  *""  ^""^  "'^'^  t^e  Senate 
side   comes  in  and   agrees  that  we  have  a 

common    cause."    he    asserted,    "because    it 

^:^^'fjf  ^''^'"'  '"''''  ^  report^t  a  bin 
and  let  it  die  in  the  Senate 

"We  have  b«.n   in  conference  with  Sena- 

A  major  feature  of  his  Bill  of  Rights   said 

^s^ist^^rs  '^""f  '°''  -^b>'^>^nient'of  1  new 
Assistant    Secretary    of    Defense    "solely   re- 

e^e  Wh'"'"  f  f  ^''''''  Program-noLlng 
else.  When  we've  got  somebody  in  there 
looking  out  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  w-Jii! 

ZT^V^X"'  '^'"^^  *^=**  -^  overi«>re^ 
now  to  bo  taken  care  of  properly  " 

It  Will  include  provision  for  more  adequate 

.m"T'"^.Ei^ht  ''"'P"^'"^  "^  Reserv'e'Xcel 
units.        Eighty   percent    or    better    of   war- 

sZ  "^■a'Z'T  '^°"'^  '''  ^^^  minimum,"  he 
said.  And  langu.age  in  the  bill  to  comnel 
proj,er  equipping  is   a.s    important  a.s   S 

f.^u  .^"^P''««'«d  that  provision  for  Guard 
technician  retirement  "will   be  part  of  the 

amhofiu-  '^fp  ""''  vacancy%romot'on 
on  whilh'  ^?^^„^^^=^"<^  reenlistment  bonus, 
on  which   Mr    Hebert   has  previously  Intro- 

sep"  at'elv 'he"r^"  '"  incorporated  or  Lndled 
separately,  he  hidicated 

When  asked  if  his  bill  would  specify  re- 
tention Of  Reserve  and  Guard  airlift  L^te 
now-  marked  for  deactivation,  he  said  U 
probably  would  not  " 

This  decision,  he  explained,  centers  on  a 
ba.sic  conflict  between  the  legislative  Tnd 
executive  branches  b>-iauve   and 

"The  Constitution  |in  Article  1,  Section 
mai^nV?  ,?"^'-^«^  the  power  "to  raise  and 
maintain-  the  armed  forces,"  he  said     "Now 

s»7^'  7°.  ^°'"^  "^  '^^'^  them  If  you  don  t 
say  What  they're  going  to  be.  and  how  ^e 

howr'B"u^'?hTn'°*^f  *^«-  ''  y°"  ^-  t  -y 
"t^uitinn  \  ♦  •  ?r2^^  next  page,  the  Con- 
stitution states:  "The  President  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.'    so  you  have  this  conflTt 


aod  you-J-e  going  to  have  It  forever.  Now 
the  composlUon  of  forces  ia  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  the  law.  I  think 
tohta'-  ^  ^°'^'  "*"*  *^*  Congress  gave  it 

And  If  Congress  should  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  spend  certain  funds  for  a 
specific  purpose,  we  asked,  what  can  be  done 
If  he  doesn't  choose  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Heberts  reply  was  blunt  and  to  the 
point.  "No  sanctions  will  work  except  Uie 
negative  approach."  he  said.  "We  can  deny 
funds  and  authority,  but  we  can't  force 
them  to  do  anything" 

As  one  example  of  the  "negative"  ap- 
proach, Mr.  Hebert  cited  the  present  conflict 
over  mllitarj-  housing. 

"The  House  Committee  is  goine  to  in.^i.-^t 
on  government  construction— no  further 
leasing.  We  must  oome  to  grips  with  the 
problem.  If  they  [DoD]  won't  authorize 
building,  we  won't  lease.  Sure,  it  will  be 
totagh  on  the  service  family  for  a  while,  but 
were  det-ermlned  to  meet  this  problem 
head-on.  We're  not  going  to  quit  until  the 
military  gets  the  housing  it  needs  " 

Mr.  Hubert's  abiding  Interest  In  the  Re- 
t^n^n^"^""^  e'ftends  also  the  revitalized 
ROTC  program  and  particulariy  to  the  Jun- 
ior, or  high-school,  ROTC,  which  he  almost 
single-handedly  steered  through  Congress. 
ROTc'',^Us°*'  ''"^^^'■'^^  ^'200  High-school 
It  was  at  his  urging  that  DoD  accepted  the 
tLse  of  retired  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
as  instnictors  In  the  Junior  ROTC  program 
We  asked  him  why  retired  personnel  iSght 
not  be  employed  also  In  the  college  and  uni- 
versity ROTC  program. 

■•Offhand^ would  feel  kindly  toward  that," 
he  said.  "Then  you  could  take  the  actlve- 
nnt^^''  K  ^  V  f*"^'-*"*!  °f  these  units  and 
vn,^^  „  ^^^  '"  ^^^  ^"^'^  Inventory,  and 
you  d  have  the  seasoned  retiree  in  the  class- 
room. I  think  too  much  of  our  ve^  aW^ 
manpower  Is  going  down  the  drain  of  retire- 
ment." '^i^iie 

h.^'loff"^,*^^  '**  e^^^t  tipon  American  youth 
"^^f  ^    "'^    J'"''°'"    ^^'^'^    legislation    the 
most  Important  since  the  draft  law  " 

it  -^l'^^  ^f ''!?'  delinquency,  not  subsidize 

ii'  flnH    '^I'^.f  ■      "'^^  *«"  ye^s  you're  going 

Yoiru  >,'''''  ^''^  '^'  '^^^  °^  the  pro-am 
You  11  have  fewer  dropouts,  and  you'll  have 
more  respect  for  authority  "  ^""na\e 

he'Sd"-,^,  ""*  philosophy  of  the  Jesuits. - 
he  said.  Give  me  the  boy  untu  he's  seven 
and  you  can  have  him  af te4ard  ■  Well  Xe 
me  the  boy  until  he's  graduated  from'wgh 

hafe^a^g-o^^'^e^^r/en"?^  ^^^^  -<^  ^-•" 

terTfJ"'"'"''^  °''  ""^^""^  subjects  In  the  In- 
terview, recomputatlon  of  retired  pay-he 
doesn  t  see  much  hope  for  it:  the  nee<l  for 
an  advanced  manned  interceptor  and  rmUl- 
taxy  supersonic  transport— he's  oonMnced 
vTetnf '  n.f^^-'^n';  progress  of  the  war  tn 
Vietnam— "I  wouldn't  have  fought  with  one 
h.and  behind  my  back.     We're  doinraUtSe 

on    NATO—  111    say    this:    i    disaeree    with 

he  tL'^l'^f"!,'^  '^  '*°'"^'  ^"t  he's  ^ng  Whit 
he  thinks  is  best  for  France.  I  wish  we  had 
more  politicians  in  this  country  whrh^ve 
this  singleness  of  purpose  toward  the  US ' 

m^  ^  ''n,  ^  "PJ^"*  ''^•°^  military  with 
60,000  civillan.s— ''I'm  inclined  agamn  if- 
and  the  draf^-"l  think  the  S  xj\k 
adequate.  Youll  find  999  people  out  of  a 
r^^"J^  ^t°  '""'"^  ^^'  dra^boards  defer! 
Clay.  The  draft  boards  did  not;  thev  were 
rejected  by  the  military.  It  needs  to  broaTn 
c^.'^^"""^-  ^y  physically  able  i^IS 
can  perform  some  duty,  and  he  should  be 
compelled  to  perform  that  duty  " 

We  came   away  from   the  interview   with 
renewed  respect  for  the  broad-rangi^mter^ 
est  of  this  man,  his  enthusiasm  fc?  hS  wo?k 
and  his  warm,  humanistic  philosophy     You 

inv  J,  K,^  f°""*  °''  ^^  ^^1  attention  and 
Invariably  a  frank  and  thoughtful  reply. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  August  IS,  1966 

Mr,  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  August  12  Lssuc  of  Printer's  Ink,  an 
outstanding  and  courageous  voice  of  the 
publishing  industry,  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "PubUshing's  Tax  Prec- 
oaders."  This  article  is  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
body^  It  deals  with  a  subject  which  I 
If!^  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
on  May  11  of  this  year,  the  inequities  of 
permitting  $llo  million  per  year  of  ad- 
vertising revenues  to  go  untaxed  when 
such  revenues  accrue  to  tax-exempt 
nonprofit  publications. 

As  I  stated  on  May  11,  It  was  to  pre- 
vent this  kind  of  tax  inequity  that  Con- 
gress passed  the  unrelated  business  tax 
It  IS  absurd  to  tolerate  a  situation  such 
as  now  exLsts  where  an  advertisement 
^u'^f^ri!'^  ^"  °"^  publication  is  taxed 
while  the  same  advertisement  appearing 
in  another  publication  Is  untaxed  be- 
cause the  latter  publication  Is  nonprofit 
and  l5  therefore,  under  existing  policies 

tf''/vf?'!l^*-     '^^^  ^^"t*^  o^  the  matter 
is  that  these  publications  are  competi- 
tors for  the  revenues  which  will  accrue 
to  them  m  their  daily  struggle  to  attract 
advertisers.    But  currently,  the  ordinary 
publication  which  is  attempting  to  make 
a  profit  is  operating  at  a  serious  handi- 
cap since   the  tax-exempt  publications 
have   considerably   lower   cost£   due   to 
their  tax-exempt  status. 
u  ^i  ii^^'atifying  that  Printer's  Ink  has 
ii     ^u^  courage  to  step  forward   and 
join  the  ranks  of  those  of  us  who  have 
called  for  a  stop  to  this  Inequity     The 
Treasury  and  Internal  Revenue  Service 
have  temporized  with  this  situation  far 
too   long.    Instead    of   worrj-Ing    about 
stepping  on  the  toes  of  the  privUeged 
tax-exempt     organizations,     the     IRS 
should  concern  itself  with  the  millions 
of   persons    and    organizations   In    this 
country  that  do  pay  taxes. 

Again  I  call  upon  the  Tieasurv  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  take  prompt 
tioii^        correct  this  intolerable  situa- 

The  publishers  of  Printer's  Ink  are  to 
be    commended    for    their    enlightened 

Snows '"^    "''"    '"''^'^^^-    "^^^    "^"'^'^^^ 

PtfBLisHiNG'.s  Tax  Freeloaders 

I  By  Jimm  Galligan,  senior  editor  i 

^ua^.lm'^  publications  will  gross  more  than 
SUO-mlllion    in   combined   ad    revenue    this 

i!;'':^^'''^  ^^^  *°""'  P«y  '^^^  ^ime  of  tax 
on  their  net  income.  These  publications  en- 
Joy  a  tax  sanctuary  because  they  are  organs 
Of  various  groups,  foundations,  associations 
e^  Which  the  government  has  decided  are 
good  for  the  country— Just  like  mothers 
apple  pie  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

•There  were  only  202  of  these  privileged 
pub  icatlons  In  1950;  ad  revenues  were  »22 
million.  * 

The  ad  salesmen  from  the  tax-free  publica- 
tions call  on  the  same  advertisers  as  the  men 
from  publications  that  pay  taxes  This  l« 
obviously  unequal  campetltlon:  tax-free 
benefits  are  often  appa,rent  in  lower  ad  rates 
per  thousand. 
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Por  Instance,  McGraw-HUI's  Business  Week, 
wltb  a  paid  circulation  of  488,000,  charges 
$5,730  for  a  one-ahot,  black-and-white  page. 
Nation's  Bualneas,  the  orgim  of  the  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  a  circulation  of 
772.000,  and  ita  rate  for  the  same  page  is 
t5.600.  Nation's  Business  last  year  carried 
621  ad  pftges.  for  a  gross  of  M.l-mllllon.  That 
total,  at  least  in  part,  was  diverted  from 
Business  Week,  Time.  Newsweek  aJid  other 
tax-paying  publications. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  grotesque  Inconsistency 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  champion 
of  free  enterprise,  to  use  what  amounts  to  a 
federal  subsidy  as  It  competes  with  free- 
enterprise  publications. 

But  It  Is  just  another  example  oS  the 
double-thJnk  that  characterizes  the  charis- 
matic world  of  tax-escaping  publications. 

The  advertising  8olicita.tlon  of  National 
Geographic  is  In  direct  competition  with  In- 
dependent magazines  su<^  as  Holiday,  and  In 
the  Industrial  area  you  will  find  a  number  of 
conflicts,  such  as  Chemical  St  Kngineerlng 
News  (tax-free)  and  Chemical  Week.  The 
tax-exempt  publications  take  great  joy  la 
emphasizing  their  lower  rates. 

The  extent  of  the  competition  Is  shown  by 
these  facts : 

American  Institute  of  Architects'  Journal 
In  1966  carried  almost  500  ad  pages  for  a 
gross  revenue  of  some  (500.000; 

American  Chemical  Society's  Analytical 
Chemistry,  1,4S4  pages  of  advertising  In 
1965,  for  an  ad  revenue  gross  of  $1.2-mlUlon; 

American  Society  of  Travel  Agents'  ASTA 
Travel  News,  1.110  ad  pages  and  (333.352  ad 
revenue. 

National  Geographic  provides  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  tax-free  pattern. 

"The  National  Geographic  Society  is  a  big. 
sprawling  business.  Bstabllshed  in  1888  as 
a  non-pro&t  organization  "for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge."  it 
now  has  4.5-mllllon  "members" — which 
means  subscribers — ajid  300.000  other  sub- 
scriptions for  libraries,  corporations,  etc..  and 
1 .800  employees.  Last  year,  the  Society  had  a 
total  Income  of  $48.3-mlUlon — and  $6.4-mH- 
llon  at  this  was  In  advertising  revenue. 

National  Geographlc's  subscription  renewal 
rate  is  91%^-and  its  circulation  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  &ve  years. 

Obviously,  the  organization  is  not  poor.  It 
Is  paying  $8-mllUon  cash  for  a  new  building 
In  suburban  BSaryland,  and  less  than  three 
years  ago  It  paid  (11-mlllion — also  in  cash — 
for  Its  new  headquarters  In  Washington. 

It's  doubtful  that  this  "non-proat"  so- 
ciety Is  functioning  entirely  in  the  area  out- 
lined in  Its  charter.  In  recent  years,  articles 
have  appeared  In  National  Geographic  on 
Winston  Churchill,  the  FBI.  past  President*, 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

WHm    HOUSE    PICKS    GEOGRAPHIC 

Geographic  was  picked  by  the  White  House 
for  the  only  photo  coverage  In  church  of 
Lucl's  Aug.  6  wedding.  What  this  has  to 
do  with  the  "diffusion  of  geographic  knowl- 
edge" seems  to  be  somewhat  obscure — but 
you  can  bet  your  grandmother's  bustle  that 
the  Society  will  make  a  tax-free  buck  out 
of  the  project. 

The  Society  also  makes  a  good  share  of  Its 
money  from  outside  Investments.  According 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  these  investments 
had  a  market  value  of  $34.5-milllon  at  the 
end  of  1965.  About  45%  of  this  is  in  govern- 
ment bonds. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  be  timid 
alxrut  the  Society  because  its  board  of  trus- 
tees Includes  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller.  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay 
and  William  McChesney  Martin  Jr. 

The  sonieat  part  of  this  situation,  pre- 
sumably defended  by  persons  such  as  Laur- 
anos  Rockefeller  and  Martin,  as  they^  oa 
National  Geographlc's  board.  Is  that  ths 
whole  Bystem  oontrlbutea  to  erosion  of  the 
nation's  tax  base.    This,  along  with  opp>osl- 


tlon  to  the  existing  unfair  oompetltion.  Is  a 
major  contention  of  American  Business  Press, 
which  is  fighting  In  Washington  for  a  change 
in  IRS  regulations. 

Tlie  M.x§r.»zine  PtibH.shers  .\ssn.  has  been 
silent  on  tlie  ad-diverters. 

The  stand  of  Americxin  Busine*a  Pres.s  and 
others  in  the  CL»mmerc;.i.l  publuhin^  biislncis 
is  th-ac  g(>f<l  works,  per  se.  axe  n  jt  a  basis 
for  acrt)to-the-bO'.Trd  lax  cxemptioiis. 

Oddly  enough,  some  of  tlie  offenders  In 
tins  area  of  largesse  are  adve.-LI.siag  men  ap- 
parently not  hesitivnt  to  undermine  their  o'a-n 
lunctiun  in  the  ad  business.  The  -A.dvertis- 
mg  Rcic:irch  Fotuidatlon.  far  e.Kauiple,  i-s  con- 
sidering publication  of  a  new  ti.x-cxempt 
(',hi3  ni.iy  never  get  off  the  prouiid.  accvrd- 
ing  to  some  sources).  Tlie  Ador.ifc  Club  of 
Det.'-oit  produces  the  Adcraftcr  (gross  .%d  rev- 
enue of  $75.CXK)  in  1965) ;  other  local  ad  clubs 
and  ch.tiubcrs  of  coininc-rce  do  the  same. 

The  paj/cr  industry  has  Joined  in  the  self- 
defeating  efforts  tlirou^h  llie  publication  of 
the  monthly  nuig.w:ine.  Paper  Industry,  and 
the  ne's-  weelily.  Paper  Weeli.  lX)th  turned 
out  by  the  t.ix-exempt  Pajx^-r  Industry  Man- 
agemerit  .V<it;n.  in  dirf^ct  competition  with  two 
other  publlcatioris.  Paper  Trade  Jtmrnal  and 
Pulp  and  Paper,  wliich  serv-e  the  Industry — 
and  pay  their  taxes. 

With  only  about  2.0O0  members,  PIMA 
guaranteed  an  Initial  circulation  o(f  15,000 
lor  Paper  Week. 

Many  of  the  publications  make  no  bones 
about  t.he  fact  that  they  can  sell  ads  cheaper 
because  they  don't  pay  taxes.  National  Geo- 
granphic,  for  insUuice,  in  a  recent  advertise- 
ment, braijged:  'That's  why  the  Geographic 
can  prom:se  such  impressive  sales  results. 
Remember,  we  have  a  great-er  circulation  in 
the  affluent  ni.trlcet  th.tn  any  other  selective 
magazine,  and  we  deliever  it  at  a  lower  cost 
I>er  thoosand,"  in  a  "lYavel  Weekly  ad. 

Architectural  Forum,  until  its  d:sconUnua- 
tlon  In  1964  by  Time  Inc.,  liad  been  paying 
taxes.  In  December  1964,  tha  ^ax-exempt 
Taconlc  Foundation  of  New  York  made  a 
grant  of  *I.5-mllllon  to  the  American  Plan- 
ning &  Civic  Assn.  for  the  express  purpose 
of  baiittrolling  resumption  of  publication 
(,.^r&C.\  w.vs  also  tax-exempt  I. 

FORUM   NOW   T.\X-FREI 

Forum  is  now  being  published  by  Urban 
Amerlc.1  Inc..  APScCA's  new  name,  in  direct 
competition  with  three  tax-paying  Jour- 
nals—.Vrchitectural  Record.  Progressive  Ar- 
chitecture, and  Archltecttiral  &  Engineering 
News.  Tlicre's  another  "non-profit"  ad-sell- 
ing publication  in  the  field.  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  .Architects,  but  the 
fact  that  the  three  profitmaking  (hopefully) 
publications  forced  Time  Inc.  to  dump 
Forum  is  a  reas^>nably  good  indication  that 
its  revi.al  was  unnpces.s,ary.  except  as  a 
prestige  item  for  Urban  .America. 

That  ."st^iuncli  enemy  of  subsidized  medical 
care,  the  -American  Medical  .Assn..  rea[>8  the 
beneflta  of  some  massive  Indirect  suljsidies 
with  its   14  ad-selling  publications. 

The  .AM.A's  most  prestigious,  the  Journal, 
in  1965  had  an  advertising  income  of  $3.8- 
mllUon.  an  lnrre;xse  of  20  8  "c  over  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  carried  5.725  pages  of  adver- 
tising, making  it  the  largest  professional 
publication  lASt  year  in  ad  revenue  and 
linage. 

The  AM.A  News  (May  10,  1965)  reported 
that  44  8'1>  of  the  group's  Income  in  1964 
was  from  advertising,  with  only  31.7"  com- 
ing from  membership  dues.  At  the  end  of 
1964.  AM.A's  net  worth  was  $!4,5-milllon. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  these  publica- 
tions get  a  double  bre:ik:  They  are  not  taxed, 
and  they  pay  much  lower  postal  rates.  The 
Post  Office  bep.irtment  has  estimated  that 
each  year  it  loses  more  an  tlOO-mllllon 
carrying  nrin-proat  publications  in  second 
and  third  class  categories.  But  the  foimda- 
tions,  et  al..  cry  bitterly  when  the  Poet 
Office  suggests  that  they  pay  the  same  rat-es 


as  others.  Those  poverty  pleas  should  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  commercial  publljhers 
when  they  look  at  the  net  worth  and  annual 
advertising  revenues  of  impoverished  groups 
such  as  National  Geograplilc  and  the  AMA. 

THET  GET  POSTAL  BSE.UC,  TOO 

The  postal-rate  break  enjoyed  by  the 
"non-profit"  publications  Is  extraordinary'. 
On  second  class  mall,  they  ffave  no,  limita- 
tion on  zone  charges  for  either  advertisini^ 
or  editoral  space. 

A  tax-exempt  organization  pays  1  8  cents 
a  ;>ound  on  t)oth  tv-pes  of  content,  while  a 
tax  paying  publication  is  charged  2.8  cents 
a  pound  editorial  and  4  2  cents  a  pound  ad- 
vertising in  the  first  and  second  zones.  In 
the  eighth  zone  advertising  costs  14  cents, 
about  eight  times  the  rate  for  "tax-exempts" 

"Third  cliws  cliarges  for  publications  which 
doA't  pay  taxes  are  nine  cents  a  pound,  or 
a  minimum  of  one  and  a  quarter  cents  per 
piece,  against  18  cents  and  2.8  cents  for  the 
taxpayers. 

In  1960.  Associated  Business  Publications 
and  Nation.al  Business  Publications  (merged 
last  year  into  American  Biu;iness  Press)  sub- 
mitted the  first  of  many  pleas  for  relief,  all 
b.ased  on  the  premise  that  "a  publication 
which  carries  advertising  is.  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  group  of  salesmen,  and  noth- 
ing more."  The  current  ABP  position  hasn't 
changed:  The  publications  of  tax-exempt 
organizations,  carrying  no  advertising,  are 
sul>stantially  related  activities  within  the 
Intent  of  existing  IRS  regulatlon.s — but  when 
these  publications  carry  advertising,  they  ase 
taking  part  in  a  business  activity  which  is 
unrelated  to  the  purposes  of  the  groups. 

ABP  finds  no  fault  with  legitimate  reli- 
gious publications.  The  law  states  tliat 
'chiuches  or  conventions  of  churches"  are 
not  subject  to  tax  on  any  revenue  received 
through  advertising  in  their  publications  and 
ABP'a  general  counsel.  Robert  A.  Salta- 
steln.  and  his  associate,  Charles  R.  McCar- 
thy, Jr,  have  told  Printers'  Ink  tiiat  the 
business  publications  have  no  complaint 
about  variotis  Journals  produced  by  church 
groups. 

STORM  BREWS  IN  CONCRFSS 

There  is  a  storm  brewing  in  Congress  on 
the  Issue  of  tax-exempt  ad  revenues.  The 
most  recent  vocal  protest  came  from  Rep- 
resentative John  R.  Schmidhausek  (D.. 
Iowa) .  who  is  reported  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  16  as  being  highly  critical 
of  the  six-year  delay  in  Issuing  tlie  regula- 
tion which  would  tax  advertising  rcvenvies 
in  publications  of  "non-profit"  organiza- 
tions. He  criticizes  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  "unwillingness  to  step  on  powerful 
toes." 

Congress  Intended,  according  to  the  tran- 
script of  hearings  and  the  law  itself,  tiiat  the 
Treasury,  specifically  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  should  have  broad  powers  to  make 
rulings  on  individual  cases  involving  t-ix 
exemption.  It  Is  this  definitive  ruling  on 
the  ad  revenue  gold  mine  that  ABP's  Saliz- 
stein  and  McCarthy  are  trying  to  get  from 
IRS.  And  Congress  made  it  Just  iis  clear 
that  it  wanted  no  exempt  group  competing 
with  private  enterprise. 

Among  the  others  who  are  heel-nipping  at 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  Mortimer 
CapUn.  A  former  IRS  conunlssioncr  and 
now  a  W'.ashington  attorney.  CapUn  Is  at- 
tempting, on  belialf  of  ten  map  makers  who 
are  being  undercut  by  National  Geographic 
through  the  organization's  maps,  atl.ises  and 
glol>es.  to  enforce  a  law  which  has  been  on 
the  tKK>'iC3  since  1950. 

Among  tlioso  who  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  drive  are  G.  Carroll  Buzby. 
chairman.  Chilton  Co.,  and  chairman  of 
ABP;  Shelton  Fisher,  president,  McGraw-Hill 
Inc.,  and  former  chiwirman  of  the  new  ABP; 
John  Babcock.  president.  ABP;  Robert  W. 
McKenna,      president,     Chilton     Oo..     and 
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Richard  Smith,  president.  W.  R.  C.  Smith 
Publishing  Co..  co-clialrmen  of  ABP's  legis- 
lative committee. 

To  fiuther  the  cause  of  the  "non-profit" 
publications,  a  group  called  SNAP  (Society  of 
National  Association  Publications)  has  been 
formed.  Its  primary  fimction,  according  to 
a  spokesman,  is  to  Improve  the  publications 
and  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  efforts  to  raise 
posUxl  rates  tJiat  aUcct  them. 

George  Roscowo,  publisher  of  Qualified 
Contractor  (National  Electrical  Contractors 
Assn.i  and  chairrruui  of  SNAP'S  legislative 
conunittee.  maintains  that  tlie  tax-exempt 
publications  are  the  "primary  means  of  com- 
mumcation  wil,h  the  membership."  He 
added  that  probably  90%  of  them  lose 
money— but  Chlltons  Buzby  told  Printers' 
Ink  that  tlieee  groups  oan  shuffle  around 
their  bookkeeping  so  that  a  profit  on  pub- 
lications looks  like  a  loss. 

IRS  IS  "STITDYING" 

An  IRS  spokesm.an  Indicated  that  no  Im- 
minent action  on  Uie  matter  is  expected,  be- 
cause "it's  a  very  complex  legal  matter  with 
many  factors  Involved."  He  added  that  the 
matter  has  been  "under  study." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Sendee  can  adjust 
these  inequities  by  the  relatively  simple  pro- 
cedure of  Issuing  a  regulation  which  would 
require  the  publications  of  "non-profit"  or- 
gamzaUons  to  pay  taxes  on  their  advertUuig 
profits.  ABP  and  Its  two  predecessor  orga- 
nizations have  been  pressing  for  such  a  rul- 
ing since  1960  and  the  time  has  come  for  all 
advertising  and  media  men.  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  editore  of  its 
subsidized  publication  and  everyone  else  con- 
cerned with  Inequities  to  Join  forces  and 
pressure  the  Treasiu-y  Department  and  their 
Congressmen  to  do  something  to  resolve  the 
situ:ulon. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  insolent  attitude  of 
President  de  Gaulle  is  unbecoming  a 
debtor  who  owes  the  United  States  $4  - 
688,478,839.77  since  World  War  L  Amer- 
ica's pride  should  demand  that  De  Gaulle 
be  told  politely,  but  positively,  that  his 
arrogance  is  not  acceptable  from  a  debtor 
nation  apparently  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram to  destroy  America's  gold  resci-ves 
and  undermine  the  value  of  our  dollar. 
American  pride  and  self-interest  demand 
De  Gaulle  pay  up  now. 


Public  Affairs  and  the  Business 
Community 


The  Arrogant  Debtor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 
Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  Prance  continues  unabated  its 
raid  on  America's  dwindling  gold  re- 
serves. After  withdrawing  $103  million 
the  first  quarter  of  this  calendar  year  it 
IS  expected  that  Prance  will  have  with- 
drawn $228  million  during  the  second 
quarter,  for  a  total  of  one-third  of  a  bU- 
lion  dollars  In  a  period  of  6  months. 

For  nearly  50  years,  the  United  States 
has  done  more  for  France  than  any  na- 
tion has  ever  done  for  another.  France 
has  grown  strong  with  a  stable  currency 
because  of  American  generosity.  Today 
France  is  second  only  to  America  among 
free  worid  nations  In  the  amount  of  gold 
resei-ves.  If  De  Gaulle's  policy  of  raid- 
ing Americas  gold  reserves  continues 
She  will  shortly  surpass  Amciica  In  the 
total  of  gold  reserves  she  holds. 

De  Gaulle  has  ordered  American  forces 
to  vacate  French  soil  by  ne.xt  July  1  He 
condemns  American  foreign  policv  he 
nirts  with  and  seeks  an  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  trades  with  Communist 
<-uba. 

In  the  light  of  such  ingratitude  dis- 
played by  De  Gaulle,  the  time  has  long 
passed  when  he  should  receive  special 
treatment  accorded  to  a  friendly  ally  or 
grateful  and  sincere  associate. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  busi- 
ness and  governmental  lea<*rs  have  been 
attempting  for  decades  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate aitswer  to  the  question :  When  the 
good  of  a  business  and  the  good  of  the 
country  do  not  coincide,  how  shall  they 
be  reconciled? 

During  the  recent  public  affairs  con- 
ference of  the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  held  in  Chicago,  a  valuable 
analysis  of  this  problem  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Goldw^in,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  pohtlcal  science  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege. The  text  of  Dr.  Goldwin's  remarks 
on  "Public  Affairs  and  the  Business  Com- 
munity" follows: 

PtTBLic  Affairs  and  the  Business 

COMMUNITT 

(By  Robert  A.  Goldwin) 
I 
It  Is  the  fashion  these  days  to  e.\:hort  busi- 
nessmen to  be  attentive  to  the  public  good 
and  t»  pubUc  affairs.  The  exhortation  take* 
two  different  forms:  Sometimes  businessmen 
are  urged  to  pay  attention  to  public  affairs 
so  th,T,t  legislation  helpful  to  buslne.ss  inter- 
ests will  be  passed  and  legislauon  harmful 
to  bu.siness  interest*  will  be  defeated.  This 
can  be  summarized  .is  an  applica.tlon  of  the 
principle  that  what  Is  good  lor  business  is 
good  for  the  country. 

Tlie  second  form  of  exhortation  of  busi- 
nessmen heard  frequently  these  days  is  al- 
most the  opposite:  An  exhortation  to  use  the 
infiuence  and  power  of  the  business  coD»r 
munlty  in  support  of  measures  that  are  good 
for  the  country  or  for  the  local  comnuinity, 
v-lthout  regixrd  to  profit  or  con.p.ii]y  adv:in- 
tage.  The  simple  form  of  this  exhorution 
was  expressed  in  the  he.idmg  of  a  recent  now.s 
story  in  a  Chicigo  newsp,n>er,  reporting  a 
speech  by  a  businessman  to  bu,s:i:essmen 
Tiie  headline  read;  'Put  public  first,  bu.-,i- 
nessmen  told."  The  exhortation  cm  be 
summarized  .as  an  application  of  the  principle 
that  whra  is  good  Xor  the  countrv  is  good 
for  bu',ine.'is. 

And.  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  known  profes- 
sional exhorteps  of  businessmen.  Mr  Pet*»r 
Drucker,  combined  lx>th  forms  of  exJiort.i- 
tions  into  one  simple  and  powerful  ime  He 
urged  buslne.ssmen  to  ask  them.selves  the 
question,  "How  can  I  m:ike  what  is  pood  lor 
the  country  good  for  my  company"' 

Now  what  aU  of  those  exhorters  are  grap- 
pling with  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  pro- 
found problems  of  politics,  a  problem  that 
has  been  dealt  u1th  in  the  literature  of 
po.itical    philosophy   and    which   men   have 


though!  about  and  wTllten  aljout  and  fought 
over  ever  since  men  started  living  in  poIiticAJ 
communities:  How  can  we  reconcile  the  con- 
flict of  private  good  and  the  public  gcKxl? 

It  serves  no  purpose  to  assert  that  there 
Is  no  conflict  and  that  what  is  g.<Kl  for 
one  will  l)e  good  for  all,  or  that  wh;U  L=.  r,-^rxi 
for  all  win  be  g>M  for  everyone.  The  ex- 
perience of  every  man  every  day  teiiches  us 
that  there  i;;  a  conflict.  Sometimes  it  c.-m 
be  reconciled  easily;  sometimes  It  cm  be  rec- 
onciled only  with  great  difficulty,  ollen  it 
cannot  bo  reconciled  at  ail. 

And  so  this  :s  the  underlvlng  question  I 
raise  for  you  today,  a^  a  way  of  concludlne 
this  PubUc  ASxiTS  Conference  of  the  Illinois 
t>tate  Ch.Tjnlx-r  of  Commerce,  as  a  way  o' 
tying  together  the  timusands  of  detaUs  you 
have  heard  today,  as  an  attempt  to  contribute 
.-omething  different  and  useful.  How  should 
busmesmen  think  about  their  role  In  re- 
solving the  inevitable  conflicts  of  what  is 
pood  for  the  company  and  wliat  is  r'xkI 
ior  tlie  countrv? 


Tlie  year  1776  wag  a  magnificent  vear  in 
the  nevelopment  of  political  and  economic 
thought.  Not  only  was  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed.  Initiating  t  revo- 
luUon  in  politics  which  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  spread  its  Influence  around  the  world,  but 
the  year  1776  also  saw  the  publication  of  a 
book  called  "The  Wealth  of  Nations"  by 
Adam  Smith,  the  first  great  work  proclaim- 
ing a  doctrine  called  capitalism,  another 
revolutionary  message  whose  influence  con- 
tinues to  be  felt  around  the  world 

■nie  combination  of  these  two  proclami- 
tlons,  adopted  wholeheartedly  by  the  Ameri- 
can community,  has  worked  to  make  us  free 
and  prosperous,  economically  richer  and 
more  powerful  than  any  community  of 
people  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Now  what  would  Adam  Smith  have  said 
of  exhortations  to  businessmen  to  conduct 
their  companies  with  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try uppermost  in  their  minds?  Let  me  read 
to  you  the  answer  from  the  mightiest  spokes- 
man of  capitalism,  the  father  of  capitalism, 
the  most  authentic  voice  of  the  private-en- 
terprise system,     Adam  Smith  said: 

"I  have  never  known  much  gxxxl  done  by 
those  who  affected  to  tr-ade  for  the  public 
gxxl.  It  IS  an  affectation,  indeed,  not  very 
comjnon  a.mong  merchants,  and  very  few 
words  need  be  cmploved  m  dissuadi-ip-  them 
from  it." 

Adam  Smith  thought  that  trading  for  the 
public  good  was  a  kind  of  pretense,  not  very 
widespread,  and  not  too  hard  to  talk  a 
busnies.<;nian  out  of.  Woiddn't  he  be  amazed 
to  find  entire  conventions  of  businessmen 
who  not  o.nly  'affect  to  trade  for  the  public 
good."  but  who  are  sincere  in  It.  who  are 
convinced  that  they  "do  good"  in  such  an 
effort,  and  who  can  be  dissuaded  neither  by 
very  few  words  nor  even  by  many  thousands 
Of  words?  The  father  of  capiUllsm.  the 
greatest  spokesman  of  private  ente.-prise 
would  hardly  recognize  today's  merchants  or 
biuUnessmen. 

VV.^.5  Adtun  Smith  simplv  wTong.  or  have 
times  changed'  In  some  respects,  of  oour.se 
we  must  concede  that  businessmen  t-oday  ore 
not  too  unlike  the  merchants  .Smith  spoke 
of.  be:-au.se  after  all  if  so  much  exhortation 
IS  needed  Ui  persuade  businessmen  •  to  trade 
for  the  public  good."  their  natural  inchna- 
tion  in  that  direction  must  not  be  very 
s*.r.>ng.  If  men  were  not  so  p<jwerrully  in- 
clined toward  sin.  there  wauld  be  less  need 
of  pre.^cllers. 

StUl,  on  the  other  h.and,  the  incIinaUon 
or  businessmen  today  to  consider  the  good  of 
the  ootin'ry  in  the  conduct  of  their  bu.sines6 
Is  obviously  very  strong,  and  times  diffw  to 
thLs  extent,  that  many  and  very  persuasl\-e 
words  would  be  required  to  dissuade  many 
leaders  of  the  buslneae  oommunlty  from 
their  afftN-.ion    to  trade  for  Uie  public  good." 
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Let  us  afik,  why  did  Adam  Sniith  oonfilder 
It  Impoeslble,  or,  at  least,  Improbable,  tbat 
there  would  ezl«t  in  the  buslnees  cotnmu- 
nity  a  desire  to  serve  the  public  good. 

As  I  have  aakl,  the  oonillot  oX  the  public 
good  and  tbe  good  of  Individuals  Is  one  of 
the  oldest  political  problems  and  there  have 
been  many  solutions  offered  to  It  down 
through  history.  The  solutions  take  many 
forms,  one  at  the  most  common  In  any  age 
being  tyranny.  The  moet  obvious  solution 
has  always  seemed  to  be  repression  and  force : 
Since  the  combined  might  of  any  community 
Is  usually  fa»  greater  than  that  of  Indi- 
viduals or  small  groups  of  Individuals,  the 
easiest  way  to  resolve  the  conflict  is  for  the 
political  ruler  to  elLmlnate  the  private  op- 
ponent by  force. 

But  all  through  history  men  have  sought 
a  bertter  solution,  with  occassional  success. 
One  great  teaching,  in  the  time  of  ancient 
Gre«ce,  recommended  the  effort  to  educate 
rather  than  Intimidate.  The  Intention  was 
to  so  guide  the  formation  of  character  among 
the  citizens  that  they  would  grow  up  to  put 
the  good  of  the  polltlcaj  cocnmunlty  ahead 
of  their  own  good.  The  training  of  yoxing 
people,  almost  from  birth,  was  designed  to 
Instill  tn  them  a  powerful  inclination  to  serve 
the  public,  to  make  them  unselfish,  to  make 
thun  put  the  good  of  others  before  their  own 
good,  to  develop  in  them  the  noble  qualities 
of  self-denial  and  self-restraint  and  self-dis- 
cipline, all  directed  to  the  good  of  orthers — 
and  to  make  all  of  this  so  automatic  and 
powerful  tiiat  they  were  willing  to  live  and 
even  to  die  for  the  public  good. 

If  such  an  educational  effort  were  suc- 
ceseful,  tiie  citizens  it  produced  would  not 
need  tyrannical  force  to  resolve  the  opposi- 
tion o«r  private  and  public  good.  They  would 
resolve  It  themselves  voluntarily,  and  always 
In  favor  of  the  public  good. 

We  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  reasons  why 
that  teaching  had  such  an  attraction  for  the 
men  of  ancient  times,  nor  need  we  dwell  long 
on  why  men  later  rejected  that  teaching. 
There  were  those  who  objected  that  such  an 
educational  effort  was  itself  a  suppression  of 
individual  freedom  and  Itself  a  form  of  tyr- 
anny, and  the  desire  for  a  resolution  of  the 
oonfllot  of  public  and  private  good  that  al- 
lowed greater  freedom,  and  that  would  also 
be  more  effective  and  reliable  than  citizen 
virtue,  led  t»  new  political  teachings. 

It  Lb  not  inaccurate  to  say  that  ancient 
times  ended  and  modem  times  began  when 
new  and  more  free  solutions  were  suggested 
for  resolving  the  of^>osltlon  of  private  inter- 
ests and  the  public  good.  The  ancients  tried 
to  make  men  luiselfish.  which  requires  a  very 
great  amount  of  exhortation.  The  modern 
men  8o\ight  to  end  the  era  of  harangues. 
Tbelr  approach  is  something  you  will  recog- 
nize and  admire  and  "agree  wltb.  Their  mes- 
sage was:  Don't  try  to  change  men  into  some- 
thing unnatural.  It  Is  natural,  t^ey  said, 
for  a  man  to  put  himself  first.  Men  natu- 
rally work  harder  for  their  own  gratification 
than  they  do  for  the  gratification  of  others. 
The  political  task  is  not  to  make  man  over, 
not  to  reform  mankind,  not  to  try  to  make 
man  unselfish. 

The  political  task,  these  new,  modem 
thinkers  said,  is  to  take  man  as  he  is,  not  as 
he  ought  to  be,  encourage  his  Inclination  to 
improve  his  own  selfish  well-being,  and  de- 
vise a  political  and  economic  system  that 
transforms  private,  selfish  energies  into  a 
force  that  benefits  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

These  thinkers,  of  whom  Adam  Smith  was 
one,  tried  to  teach  us  how  to  divert,  without 
opposing,  the  strongest  selfish  human  incli- 
nations, so  that  they  would  serve  the  com- 
mon good  while  they  served  the  individual. 
The  principle  can  be  simply  state:  Since  you 
can't  oppose  It.  use  it — a  kind  of  theoretical 
Judo. 

Instead  of  preaching  virtue  and  trying  to 
make  men  so  unnaturally  good  that  they 


would  think  of  others  before  themselves,  the 
advice  they  pave  was  to  build  a  society  based 
on  self-interest  and  designed  to  channel  it 
unintentionally  luto  service  for  the  public 
Interest. 

And  so  we  have  the  prophetic  presentation 
of  that  system  In  the  words  of  .\dam  Smith, 
the  now  solution  to  the  ancient  conflict  of 
private  and  public  Interest : 

"E^-ery  Inciirtdual  l.s  continually  exerting 
himself  to  find  out  the  most  adv,int.ageous 
empIo>Tnent  for  whatever  ca-pltal  he  can 
coinnund.  It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed, 
and  not  that  of  the  society,  which  he  has  in 
view.  But  the  study  of  his  own  aov;inta?e 
naturally,  or  rather  necessarily  leads  hlni  to 
prefer  that  employment  (of  his  capttiil) 
which  is  niost  advantageous  to  the  society." 

Smith  then  went  on  to  give  an  e.x.imple 
of  how  the  national  Income  is  Increased  with- 
out any  exhortation  to  serve  the  public  good: 

".  .  .  The  annual  revenue  of  every  sticiety 
Is  always  precisely  equal  to  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  whole  annual  produce  of 
Its  industry,  or  rather  Is  precisely  the  same 
thing  with  that  exchangeable  value.  As  every 
individual,  therefore,  endeavors  ;»£  much  as 
he  can  both  to  employ  h:s  capital  in  the  sup- 
port of  domestic  indust-'y.  and  so  to  direct 
that  industry  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the 
greatest  value:  every  Individual  nece.ss:irtly 
labors  to  render  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
society  as  great  fus  he  can.  He  gunerally,  in- 
deed, neither  intends  to  promot<>  the  public 
interest,  nor  knows  how  much  he  Is  promot- 
ing It.  By  preferring  the  support  of  domestic 
to  that  of  foreign  Industry,  he  Intends  only 
his  own  security:  and  by  directing  that  in- 
dustry in  Eucli  a  manner  as  its  prr>duce  may 
be  of  the  greritest  value,  he  intends  only  his 
own  gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  led  by  an  invisible  hand  to  promot<>  an 
end  which  was  no  part  of  his  Intention.  Nor 
is  It  always  the  worst  for  the  E(x;lety  that 
It  was  not  part  of  it.  By  pursuing  his  own 
Interest  he  frequently  promotes  that  of  the 
society  more  effectually  than  when  he  really 
Intends  to  promote  it." 

And  tlien  Adam  Smith  goes  on.  in  the 
same  cynlc.il  vein,  to  say  the  words  I  quoted 
at    the   beginning   of    this    argument. 

"I  have  never  known  much  good  done  by 
those  who  alfected  to  trade  for  the  public 
good.  It  is  an  affection,  indeed,  not  very 
common  among  merchants,  and  verv  few 
words  need  be  employed  in  disuadlng  them 
from  It." 

m 

What  re.spon.=e  can  be  offered  to  this  re- 
buke from  our  commercial  forefather?  Our 
answer  must  be  that  he  taught  us  much 
that  has  helped  to  make  us  powerful  and 
free,  and  that  we  now  use  the  freedom  of 
thought  he  helped  provide  for  us  to  respect- 
fully disagree  with  him.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  Is  the  father  of  capitalism,  and  that 
we  are  his  capitalL^t  descendant.s.  despite  the 
fact  that  his  book  wixs  published  in  1776, 
about  as  patrotic  a  year  as  we  can  think  of; 
we  must  have  the  courage  to  proclaim  that 
we  think  he  did  not  provide  tlie  full  answer 
to  the  question  of  reconiMlinc  the  good  of  the 
company  and  the  good  of  the  country. 

As  much  as  we  acknowledge  oiu-  debt  to 
Ad.im  Smith,  he  Is  not  our  only  teacher. 
As  much  as  we  acknowledge  him  as  our  fore- 
father, we  must  assert  emphatically  that  he 
Is  not  our  only  forefather. 

Smith  argued  that  self-interest  is  more 
powerful  than  public  spirit  can  be  and  there- 
fore a  more  reliable  factor  In  human  be- 
havior than  public  spirit  ever  will  be.  We 
must  not  let  that  observation  carry  us  to 
the  assertion  that  men  will  never  respond 
to  the  call  of  duty  above  self.  What  we  know 
and  have  experienced  and  have  nxade  a  part 
of  our  national  character  is  that  public  spirit 
and  the  desire  to  serve  a  cause  bigger  than 
ourselves  exists  in  us  and  will,  despite  all, 
seek  and  find  an  outlet  of  expression. 


In  short,  the  story  of  our  national  great- 
ness Is  only  half-told  by  reference  to  Adam 
Smith,  "nie  American  story  is  more  fully 
told  in  that  paradoxical  coincidence  of  the 
year  1776.  when  there  was  proclaimed  to  the 
world  a  double  message  of  political  and  e?o- 
nomlc  freedom. 

One  halt  of  our  paradoxical  story  is  that 
wc  are  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  men 
who  taught  that  the  pursuit  of  private  ad- 
vantage is  the  most  direct  avenue  to  the 
public  good,  and  that  the  most  patriotic 
service  a  businessman  can  perform  is  to 
be  a  good  businessman. 

The  other  half  of  our  paradoxical  story  is 
reprcsentd  by  the  act  of  defiance  proclaimed 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
expressed  the  unselfishness  and  public  spirit 
of  men  willing  to  die  for  the  sake  of  a  cause 
of  towering  human  grandeur.  Tlie  signers 
had  everything  of  value  to  lose  personally, 
but  they  put  first  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try— and  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  this  paradoxical  combination  that 
makes  us  such  a  puzzle  to  the  world.  It  is 
this  paradoxical  combination  that  makes 
\is  such  a  puzzle  to  ourselves. 

It  Is  this  combination  that  requires  us  to 
have  conferences  on  public  affairs  for  the 
business  community,  for  though  American 
businessmen  must  tackle  It  anew  every  day. 
they  will  never  be  rid  of  the  everlasting 
question:  When  the  good  of  the  company 
and  the  good  of  the  country  do  not  coinciJc, 
how  shall  they  be  reconciled? 


Many  Industries,  and  Their  Employees, 
Benefit  From  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  agri- 
culture Ls  the  No.  1  industry  of  the  No.  1 
State. 

California  growers  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  generated  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  business  for  Uie 
transportation  industries  In  1965. 

They  used  nearly  300,000  carlot  equiv- 
alents, of  rail,  truck,  ocean,  and  air 
transportation  to  ship  their  products  to 
UJS.  and  foreign  markets.  Of  that 
number,  approximately  178.051  carlots 
were  shipped  by  rail,  about  100,000  by 
truck  and  ship,  and  1,305  by  airplanes. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  transportation  ex- 
perts say  it  costs  an  average  of  about 
$900  to  ship  a  carload  of  fresh  fruits  or 
vegetables  to  markets  east  of  Chicago, 
approximately  $700  to  Chicago  itself,  and 
$500  per  car  to  intermediate  points, 

Tlie  shipping  tab  for  California's  let- 
tuce crop,  alone,  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $75  million  per  year.  Last  year 
it  took  an  estimated  110,000  carlot  equiv- 
alents of  rail  and  truck  transportation  to 
haul  this  crop  to  market. 

My  district  produced  30  percent  of  all 
head  lettuce,  strawberries,  and  celery 
produced  in  the  United  States  last  year. 

Transportation  is  only  one  of  many 
industries  which  depend  upon  agricul- 
ture. Without  a  prosperous  agricultural 
industry,  many  allied — and  dependent — 
industries  will  wither. 
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Pesticides 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker  re- 
cently, my  attention  was  called  to  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Louis  A.  McLean  secre- 
tary of  the  Velsicol  Corp.  This  com- 
pany is  a  leading  manufacturer  of  pesti- 
cides and  has  a  plant  in  Memphis.  Tenn 
just  across  the  Mis.sissippi  River  from  the 
Fii-st  District  of  Arkansas,  which  I  am 
pnvileged  to  i-eprcsent.  Mr.  McLean's 
speech  presents  a  striking  point  of  view 
and,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks! 
I  would  like  to  include  some  excerpts 
from  his  statement. 

Excerpts  op  Statfmf.nt 
By   using  pesticides   to  protect  crops    the 
farmer  has  supplied  crop  cover,  cover  that. 
In  former  times  of  drought,  was  devoured  by 
grasshoppers,    leaving   dust   bowls   unfit   for 
birds   or  man.     Harvest  spilLoge  remaining 
constant,  the  doubling  of  yields  h.as  doubled 
farm  feed  for  wildlife.    The  Audubon  Christ- 
mas Bird   Counts  show  that  field  and  song 
blrd.s  have  Increcxsed  sutetantlally  these  past 
two  decades.     The  validity  of  these  reports 
has   been   emphasized   by  an   article   in   the 
National  Audubon  Magazine  reprinted  in  the 
December,    1965    Reader's    Digest.      Popula- 
tions of  both  herring  and  ring-billed  gulls 
have    exploded.     The    Audubon    sponsored 
Sprunt  study  corrects  the  mlslmpresslon  that 
our  eagles  .are  practically  extinct.    There  are 
many  more  than  thought  a  few  years  ago. 
and    they    are    c.specl.Uly    numerous    in    the 
rural   lands  of   Iowa  and   Illinois  along   the 
Mississippi.      Ninety-eight    per    cent    of    the 
waterfowl  of  North  America  nest  on  private 
lands,  mastly  farms.     Less  than  2  per  cent 
nest    on    preserves    and    government    owned 
lands.    These  are  realities — facts.    They  run 
counter   to   the  popular  misconception  that 
the  farmer  is  a  despoilcr  of  nature. 

Perhaps    you    have    wondered,    .^s    I    have 
wondered,    why.    durint^   the    past    15    years. 
the  farmer  and  his  chemical   tools  .so  often 
have   been   accused   of  devastating  fish  and 
wildlife,  when  natural  factors  were  to  blame. 
WTiy,  in   1965   and   1966.  was  the  story   told 
that  nmoff  of  insecticides  might  have  been 
responsible  for  the  reduction  of  ovsters  along 
our  eastern  seaboard?    The  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  reported  in  1962  that  thU 
"most  devastating  oyster  mortality  to  have 
been   reported   In   the  U.S."  started   In  the 
spring  of  1957  at  Delaware  Bav.  is  continuing, 
and    is   due    to    the   parasite    MSX.     Oyster 
poptilatlons  have  been  devastated  before  by 
other  diseases:    at  Prince  Edward  Island  In 
1915:   at  Italy  in   1919;   in  1920  and  1921  In 
England.     France,     Germ.any     and     Holland 
Again,  In  the  1930s  and   1940s,  IloUand  oys- 
ters were  depleted.     Tlie  solution  h.as  been 
Introduction     of     resistant     %-.u-ietles       The 
I^rasito  MSX  Is  known  to  be  the  cause  of 
the   oyster    trouble   .along   oiu-   northe.astem 
shores.     Public   I.aw  87-650   was   passed    by 
Congress   to   provide   funds   for   Introducing 
resistant  oysters  to  that  area.     In  the  face 
Of  this,  why  should  others,  by  Innuendo,  sug- 
gest that  tlie  farmers'  chemical  tools  might 
have  been  respon.slble? 

Why  were  the  .sport  fishermen  of  the 
nation  urged,  in  1964,  to  become  ■■detectives" 
to  place  the  burden  of  fish  kills  on  the 
farmer'  The  re^.ult  was  that  19  per  cent  of 
diLr?""*^  .'''  '"^^"-caused  fish  kills  were 
directed  against  the  farmer-but  they  cov- 
ered only  1  per  cent  of  the  losses.  And  the 
sur\ey  made  no  attempt  to  tabulate  the  fax- 


greater  number  of  fish  killed  due  to  natural 
factors.  The  Red  Tide  Mone  kills  more  fish 
than  aU  of  man's  sewage.  Industrial  and 
mine  wastes  and  farming  activities.  Should 
not  concerns  be  in  some  i>ro;x)rtion  to 
causes? 

We   know   Ix-ge   percentages   of   our   birds 
are  afflicted   with   malaria.     Major   numbers 
of  our  birds  and  wild  animals  annuallv  are 
afflicted  with  encephalitis.     In  Texas   70  per 
cent  of  adult  deer  and   84  !>er  cent  of   the 
..iwns    were    encephalitis    vector    reactors 
faixty   out   of   eighty   Pensvlv.anla   deer    h:ul 
parivsitlc    worjns    in    their    craniunvs       The 
same  parasite  attacks  moose,  producii:g  lo- 
comotor    .ata;<ia.     deafne.ss.     blindness     and 
paraplecii.     Over  35  per  c^nt  of  ducks  ev- 
malned  contained  mu.-^'le  pariusites,  cau.^ine 
from  1   to  25  cysts  jier  squ;ire  inch  of  body 
surface.    Yet  only  20  per  cent  of  the  hunte4 
were  aware  the  ducks  were  p.arasiiizod     Tiie 
larvae    of    the    bot    fly    excruciates    a    wide 
variety  of   wildlife.     When   the  Jack  rabbit 
population  explodes.  biologLsts  look  for  the 
bot   lanae,    worming   in    the   brains   of    the 
rabbits,  to  cxuse  the  Incvit.able  population 
crash.     Alien   reports   other   rabbit    popula- 
tion crashes  caused  by  as  manv  .as  4900  ticks 
per  am  mil.     Outbreaks  of  vlraj  hemorrhag-ic 
disease  i>eriodic.alIy  decimate  deer  in  various 
parts  of   the   country.     For  over  a   century 
botuasm  has  been  a  principal  killer  of  water- 
fowl in  our  country  and  Canada.    A  Canadian 
scientist    has    estimated    that   the    botulism 
kiu  in  Maniu:.ba  equals  50  per  cent  of  the 

i'n^H  n;^''^'-  7'"'  ""'  °'  •^'^«^'  unknown 
and  little  understood  wildlife  ailments  Is 
endless. 

Why  is  .so  little  time  and  effort  directed 
to  .ascertcHln  and  correct  natural  factors  ad- 
versely affecting  wildlife?  Why.  inste.ad  are 
there  so  nmny  accusations  against  the  farm- 
ers chemical  tools,  tools  that  benefit  wildlife 
so  much  and  harm  so  little?  The  answer  I 
believe,  is  twofold.  Chemical  tcohnolopv 
has  lncre:ised  tremendously.  VVe  have  the 
analytical  ability  to  detect  I5esticide.s  at  frac- 
tions   of   fr.actions    of    Insignificance.      Tlie 

r^^T'"',-,''''''''''''  ^-^'^  "^  aU-vrmed  by 
reports  of  Insignificant  analytical  flndln^s 
th.e  same  findings  which  reassure  the  expirt 
toxicologist.  It  is  easier  to  suggest  th^  a 
tremorlng  bird  Is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
xJuL  %  ^^^"'''^^'  ^^«'^  "  U  to  examine 
Unknown.  "'""'*    '''''''''    ''"^^    ""^ 

fhl^/"'!,  ^f *  ^'^^^  ^''^  "^  '-t'-'e  advance  in 
the  techniques  of  wildlife  research  the  past 
century  At  the  3(Hh  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference,  Cook,  et  al,  not«l  that  dis- 
eases of  Wildlife  usually  are  only  mltters 
fLTn^Ty!"^  ''li^^^'  °'  '^y-P'-^"ct  knowledge 
domp!?,.  T^^  investigation  of  human  and 
fhiT^oIf  ^"l"^'  diseases.    They  emphasized, 

thi  .in^ifi  ^^°  ^  ^^^  ^^'''^  "f  the  p,x>blem, 
the  significance  of  disease  in  wild  popuH- 
tionsr  Similarly,  at  that  conference  a 
n»f^  *  biologist  emphasized  ■•there  is  a 
need  to  revitalize  the  study  of  wat^rfowi 
TnT^f^  r  ^^  underlined  the  "compKa^enr" 
n^H  ,'';^!«"s^  attitude"  toward  botulism 
and  stated  that  fowl  cholera  was  an  ■englm"- 
commanding  little  attention.  He  noted  algal 
poisoning  was  a  '■my.stery"  in  wildhfe  circles 
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Tenn  .  Tunes  discus-ses  the  rise  in  the  na- 
tional crime  statistics,  and  I  include  it 
at  tlus  ix)mt  In  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues  and  the  read-rs 
of  th.e  Record. 

Crime  Statistics 
According  to  the  latest  report  from  '^e 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  the  c.-in-,e 
r.ate  for  1305  wiis  -only"  5  per  cent  higher 
tU.an  It  hixd  been  in  1964.  This  Is  "good" 
news  because  the  uic.-easc  in  1965  over  19GJ 
w.is  11  per  cent.  We  can  take  what  comfort 
we  ran  from  this  comparison. 

But  there  are  other  statistics  which  are  . 
more  gloomy  and  would  be  frightening  to  'he  * 
people  If  they  could  be  made  to  listen.  There 
IS  for  instance  the  f.act  that  while  the  popu- 
o'Ar.,"''^  incrca.scd  about  8  per  cent  since 
I960,  the  crime  rate  in  that  period  h.as  in- 
cre.used  4G  per  cent.  And  has  that  brought 
aijout  any  change  in  policy  In  combr.ttlng 
crime?     Apparently  not  one  bit. 

There  is  another  statistic  given  us  to  make 
us  pau.sc.  Many  people  seem  to  regard  any 
reference  to  Juvenile  dehnquency  as  a  slur  oil 
yout.'i  and  u  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  delinquents-  are  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  youth  of  this  country.  But  tlicv  are  a 
troublfsome  minority  who  cannot  be  Ignored 
And  the  FBI  firures  are  that  the  crime  rat« 
among  those  under  18  has  gone  up  47  per 
cent  while  the  population  Increase  In  that 
age  group  has  gone  up  only  8  per  cent. 

Everybody  deplores  such  statistics  but 
every  time  someone  suggest*  that  the  answer 
IS  a  somewhat  sterner  attitude  in  puuishing 
rriminals,  there  is  a  counter  cry  that  this 
in  u.-^if  is  a  crime  against  humaniuorlanism 
But  until  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the 
soft  approach  is  not  working  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society,  we  will  have  to  continue  to 
get  these  figures  from  the  FBI  with  a  sieh 
of  re.--ignat;on.  ^ 


Federal  Reserve  Does  Not  Currently 
Have  Credit  Control  Aathority 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Monday.  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing   editorial    from    the    Klng.<?ix)rt, 


OF    OREGOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.3 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 
Mr.   ULLMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   in   my 
JuJy  28  statement  printed  on  pages  16748 
to  16750  of  the  Record  and  in  remarks 
inserted  in  the  Appendix,  page  A4122  on 
August  4, 1  incorrectly  said  that  the  Fed- 
eral Resei-ve  Board  posse.ssed  statutory 
authority  to  impose  con.sumer  credit  con- 
trols at  this  time.     This  Is  not  the  case 
When  the  Defense  Production  Act  was 
adopted   In    1950,    such    authority   was 
given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In 
title  VI.    However,  this  provision  of  Uie 
act  wai!   i>ermitted  to   expire  June   30 
1933     It  has  not  been  reinstated. 

H.R.  16643.  which  I  recently  Intro- 
duced, restores  the  discretionary  author- 
ity to  Impose  consumer  credit  controls 
but  gives  this  authority  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstences,  particularly  because  of  eco- 
nomic pressures  created  by  our  military 
buildup  In  Vietnam,  it  Is  appropriate  to 
provide  the  Pre,sldent  with  discretionary 
authority  to  Institute  consumer  credit 
controls.  In  a  period  of  needed  defense 
spending,  corporate  overexpanslon.  and 
rapid  credit  extension  by  individuals— 
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In  spite  of  declining  personal  disposable 
income — the  President  should  possess 
credit  control  authority  as  a  selective  tool 
to  combat  inflationary  pressures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  deeply  grati- 
fied at  the  response  of  the  Congress  to 
my  comprehensive  tax  package.  HJB. 
16642  and  HJl.  16643.  Because  of  the 
widespread  Interest,  I  feel  obliged  to  cor- 
rect any  misunderstandings  which  may 
have  accompanied  the  Introduction  of 
this  legislation. 


Senate  Downgrades  Pay  Increase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF   LOUISI.^^•.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sin- 
gularly perceptive  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  Mr.  Louis  Stock- 
still,  has  often  displayed  the  ability  to 
pick  out  significant  details  of  legislative 
activity  that  others  overlook.  He  has 
done  this  again  In  a  recent  editorial  con- 
cerning the  Military  Medical  Benefits 
Act  now  moving  through  Cons;ress. 

Mr.  Stockstlll  points  out  what  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  overlooked  by  the 
other  body:  that  the  medical  care  biU 
Is  part  of  the  total  pay-fringe  benefits 
package  which  is  designed  to  give  mili- 
tary personnel  benefits  roughly  equal  In 
value  to  the  combined  pay  and  benefits 
legislation  passed  for  civilian  Govern- 
ment employees.  The  civilian  legislation 
Is  already  signed  into  law.  The  military 
pay  bill  has  been  signed  into  law.  To  re- 
tain the  equal  benefits  philosophy  the 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  passed  the 
mUitary  pay  bill,  a  medical  care  bill  along 
the  lines  originally  approved  by  the 
House  is  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  is  timely  as 
we  prepare  for  a  conference  on  the  medi- 
cal care  bill  and  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues : 

Senate  Downgrades  P.^y  Incre.\se 
(By  Louis  Stockstlll) 

On  occasion,  the  House  and  Senate  give 
the  appearance  oi  being  unwilling  to  let  the 
left  hand  Icno-v  what  the  right  hand  is  doing. 
Or  so  It  seems. 

Senate  revision  of  the  military  MediCaxe 
bill  is  a  prime  LUustratlon. 

One  of  the  points  made  by  the  House  in 
enacting  the  measure  in  the  form  In  which 
It  passed  that  body  was  that  the  total  dollar 
value  of  the  legislation,  when  coupled  with 
the  3J%  Increase  In  military  pay,  wotUd 
give  the  Armed  Forces  a  combined  benefit 
equivalent  to  the  $505 .8 -ml  11  ion  increase  in 
pay  and  other  benefits  voted  for  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Government. 

By  whacking  wiiat  amounts  to  almost 
$200  million  from  the  MedlC.\re  bill,  the 
Senate  has,  in  effect,  seriously  down-graded 
the  military  pay  raise. 

Let's  look  at  the  statistics. 

The  civilian  pay  boost  of  $505  8-milllon 
provided  »416.7-mllllon  In  salary  increases 
earmarked  for  approximately  1,700.000  civil- 
ian workers  ...  or  an  average  Increase  of 
about  I24fi  i>er  year  p«r  man. 


The  military  pay  boost  of  t360-million  in- 
cluded about  |K30G.2-miUlon  earmarlied  far 
increises  ( in  basic  pay )  for  more  than  S.- 
000,000  active  duty  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  ...  or  an  aver.igo  inrre.ise  of  about 
$115  per  year  per  man 

These  figures  are  not  precise  in  every  de- 
tail, but  they  are  clijse  enough  to  show  what 
happened.  And  what  happened  was  that, 
in  terms  of  toUil  dollars  per  person,  civilians 
got  more  than  double  the  amount  given  to 
the  military  man. 

Actually  the  average  percentage  incre.ise 
for  the  civilians  was  only  2.B5.  whereiis  the 
military  percentage  increase  was  3.2,  Here 
the  difierence  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  for  civilians  was  computed 
on  the  b,x.sis  of  total'saiary  where.ts  the  per- 
cent.age  for  the  military  was  computed  on 
the  basis  of  basic  pay  only. 

To  compensate  for  this  differential,  the 
H.;)use  Armed  Services  Comnmt«e  had  care- 
fully computed  the  Increaee  that  would  be 
required  In  ba,sic  military  pAy  which,  when 
Rclcled  to  the  dollar  value  of  the  Medicare 
■benefits,  would  produce  a  total  increase  oom- 
p.irable  to  the  civilian  piay  and  benefits 
p.ick.vge, 

Tlie  Committee  concluded  that  the  3  2 
incre.ise  In  ■'basic  pay"  for  the  Armed  Forces 
would  approximate  the  2  85  v  boost  in  total 
civilian  compensation  only  when  "appro- 
priate con.slderation  is  also  given  to  the  sub- 
stantial increases  recommended  by  the  Con- 
gress in  new  medicare  and  related  fringe 
benefits  for  uniformed  service  personnel." 

Defense  Department  manpower  chief 
Thomas  D,  Morris  reviewed  the  Hf.u.=;e  Com- 
mittee analysis,  and  even  conducted  an  alter- 
native calculation  for  military  compensation 
Including  increased  retirement  benefits  (as 
well  as  all  of  the  other  costs),  and  Informed 
the  Committee  that  his  studies  "produced 
the  same  conclusion." 

Wliat  all  of  this  means — and  it  bears  re- 
peating— is  that  if  military  people  were  to  be 
given  the  same  doll.ir  benefits  as  civilian 
employees  of  the  Government,  the  military 
pay  bin  at'.':!  the  Mcrli-Care  bill  would  have 
to  be  considered  as  a  combination-package. 

Even  before  the  Senate  action,  however, 
the  m.llit;xry  had  lost  out  t*-)  some  extent 
because  of  Senate  failure  to  approve  the 
Medicare  plan  In  time  for  It  to  go  Into  effect 
on  1  July  along  with  the  pay  raise.  The 
House  piUjsed  the  bill  In  May  but  the  Senate 
didn't  Initiate  he^o-incs  until  June  and  didn't 
OK  the  bill  until  August.  To  compound 
these  failures,  the  Senators  now  seek  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  until  January  of  next 
year. 

By  delavnie  the  cfTective  date  six  months, 
the  Senate  will  wipe  out  $15-mllllon  In 
medicare  benefits  which  the  House  would 
have  given  the  Armed  Forces  this  year.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Senators  chopped  $82-mllllon 
from  the  amount  the  Armed  Forces  eventu- 
ally v.'Ul  get  during  the  first  12  months  after 
the  bill  goes  into  effect.  Thus,  for  an  18- 
month  period  the  loss  is  $197-mill!on. 

This  Is  a  drastic  cutback  when  considered 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  m.edical  benefits 
were  supposed  to  be  added  to  the  military 
pay  biXKt  as  a  means  of  equating  increases 
In  Armed  Forces  pay  and  benefits  with  those 
granted  to  Federal  civilian  employees. 

In  their  formal  report  on  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ators completely  ignored  the  House  Commit- 
tee arguments  for  coupling  the  pay  and 
Medicare  m.easures.  And  they  went  even 
further  by  demanding  that  mlliU»ry  families 
pr-.y  a  bigger  portion  of  the  Medicare  costs. 

Tlie  action  is  certain  to  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  Service  m''Tale  and  we  hope  that 
every  man  and  woman  in  uniform  writes  a 
letter  of  pn:>test  to  his  or  her  Senators.  We 
also  hope  and  trust  that  the  House  will  flght 
avidly  to  see  that  Its  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion Is  restored. 
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The  Quality  of  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOT,* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  every  Member  of  the  House  an 
article  in  the  July  Foreign  Affairs  by 
David  E.  Bell,  former  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develcji- 
ment,  who  is  now  associated  with  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

Mr.  Bell  discusses  three  elements  in  our 
approach  to  the  administration  of  the 
foreign  aid  program : 

First.  Paitnership  and  self-help: 

Foreign  aid  is  not  something  a  donor  docs 
for  or  to  a  recipient:  It  is  .something  to  l>e 
dono  with  a  recipient. 

Second.  Pluralism: 

I  believe  there  is  now  ample  evidence  and 
a  growing  consensus  supporting  the  proposi- 
tion that  those  countries  wUl  develop  fastest 
which  rely  most  heavily  on  multiple  sources 
of  private  and  local  Initiative  and  energy — In 
contrast  to  countries  which  rely  most  heavily 
on  central  direction  and  control. 

Third.  Research  and  evaluation: 
If  we  understood  our  own  business  be  icr, 
it  might  well  be  that  the  whole  process  of 
foreign  aid  would  be  seen  as  a  research  proc- 
ess, aimed  at  learning  how  to  move  a  partic- 
ular society,  with  its  special  and  vmlque  char- 
acteristics of  history  and  culture  and  physi- al 
geography,  toward  specified  objectives, 

Mr.  Bell's  ailicle,  Mr.  Speaker,  focuses 
attention  on  aspects  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  that  merit  careful  considerarion 
by  every  Member  of  Congress,  I  include 
the  article  in  Its  entirety: 

The  Quality  of  Aid 
(By  David  E,  Bell) 

We  still  have  much  to  do  to  adapt  our 
arrangements  for  administering  foreign  aid 
to  the  fact  that  a  successful  aid  program 
must  be  a  process  of  partnership.  Foreign 
aid  Is  not  something  a  donor  does  for  or  to 
B  recipient:  It  is  something  to  be  done  with 
a  recipient.  This  Is  the  reason  for  the 
growing  emphasis  on  self-help  by  aid  recip- 
ients. There  is  by  now  a  strong  consen.sus — 
although  far  from  complete  unanimity — that 
foreign  aid  In  all  its  forms  will  produce 
maximum  re,-;ults  only  In  so  far  as  it  is  re- 
lated to  maximum  self-help.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  leading  public  officials  and  de- 
velopment scholars  in  developing  countries 
as  well  as  in  advanced  countries. 

The  broad  concept  of  partnership  and  self- 
help  applies  to  technical  assistance  projects, 
in  which  the  purpwse  increasingly  is  to  estab- 
lish effective  permanent  Institutions  in  the 
developing  countries.  Therefore  foreign 
techrUcal  advice  and  training  are  made  avail- 
able only  If  those  receiving  aid  commit 
themselves  to  establL-sh  the  necessary  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  framework,  provide 
necessary  budget  funds,  make  available  ap- 
propriate trainees  and,  on  a  specified  time- 
table, take  over  full  management  and  sup- 
port of  the  enterprise. 

As  for  technical  assistance,  we  need  to  up- 
grade substantially  the  quality  of  our  work. 
Aid  donors  and  recipients  need  Jointly  to 
set  higher  standards  of  excellence  for  their 
Joint  work.  I  think  more  needs  to  be  de- 
manded of  aid  recipients  by  way  of  serious 
commitment,  major  Improvements   in  poll- 
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cies,  responsibility  for  funding  and  provid- 
ing personnel.  And  I  think  more  needs  to 
be  demanded  of  aid  donors:  higher  quality 
resources,  applied  over  longer  periods,  with 
persistence.  Imagination  and  a  greater  sense 
of  personal  involvement  and  pride  In  the 
outcome. 

The  concept  of  partnership  and  self-help 
appUes  to  capital  projects  as  well.  Here,  too, 
there  is  increasing  agreement  that  complet- 
ing a  physical  structure — a  factory,  a  dam.  a 
stretch  of  road— Is  not  enough.  What  la 
needed  in  a  developing  country  is  the  capac- 
ity to  plan,  execute  and  maintain  capital 
projects,  and  the  comitment  of  funds,  talent 
and  other  resources  to  sustain  them. 

Also,  more  emphasis  ought  to  be  placed  on 
the  word  "development"  and  less  on  the  word 
••banking."  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  slight 
banking  values:  unless  a  project  meets  sound 
technical  and  economic  standards,  it  will  end 
up  as  a  net  drain  on  a  developing  country's 
economy,  not  a  net  contribution  to  Its 
growth.  But  funding  Is  In  a  sense  the  lesser 
part  of  the  task.  The  greater  part  Is  to  deal 
with  the  capital  project  in  its  broader  set- 
ting, and  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities the  project  presents  for  Institu- 
tional changes— through  training,  through 
policy  improvements,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  competence  In  operations  and  main- 
tenance— so  that  a  particular  project  will 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  national 
development. 

Some  of  our  AI.D.  people  In  the  field  fe«l 
so  strongly  about  this  point  that  they  have 
suggested  it  is  a  mistake  to  think — as  we 
customarily  do — of  technical  assistance  and 
capital  assistance  as  separate  categories. 
They  suggest  that  the  objective  Invariably 
should  be  to  develop  institutional  capacity 
In  the  developing  country,  and  that  technical 
and  capital  aid  should  be  related  in  whatever 
combination  is  needed  to  achieve  the  desired 
results.  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  accept  this 
Idea  wholly,  but  I  believe  It  Is  very  much 
worth  thinking  about  as  we  try  to  improve 
the  process  of  aid  administration. 

In  recent  years   the  concept  of  partner- 
ship and  self-help  has  progressed  In  other 
ways.     Both   bilateral   and  multilateral  aid 
donors  have  increasingly  expressed  Interest 
In  broad  questions  of  development  policy  In 
the  receiving  countries— questions  such  as 
whether  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  are  In- 
flationary; whether  all  foreign-exchange  re- 
sources, received  both  from  exports  and  from 
foreign  aid,  are  being  applied  under  a  sensi- 
ble set   of   priorities;    whether   educational, 
tax,   land   and   other  reforms  that  may  be 
needed  are  in  fact  under  wav.     And  aid  re- 
cipients   have    increasingly    recognized    the 
propriety  of  such  an  interest  by  the  donor 
countries.     We  are  past  the  stage  In  most 
countries  where  an  interest  in  matters  of  this 
type  by  an  aid  donor  is  considered  an  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  the  recipient's  Independ- 
ence.   What  is  involved  here  are  not  political 
strings"  but  elements  of  a  partnership  based 
on  the  shared   objective  of  achieving  that 
most  rapid  possible  progress  toward  a  self- 
Bustaining  and  satisfactory  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

This  partnership  relationship  is  Inherently 
delicate,  but  It  is  strongly  founded  on  mu- 
tual Interest  and  self-respect.  Tlie  aid  donor 
recognizes  th.at  the  recipient,  as  an  Inde- 
pendent country,  must  and  will  make  its  own 
decisions  on  budget  and  fiscal  policv  foreign 
exchange,  educational  priorities,  and  other 
national  policies  affecting  development.  And 
the  aid  recipient  recognizes  that  the  donor 
as  an  independent  country,  must  and  will 
decide  whether  aid  requested  for  a  given 
project  or  purpose  will  m  fact  be  likely  to 
achieve  the  results  desired,  given  the  policies 
that  the  receiving  country  proposes  to  fol- 
ow.  We  m  the  United  States  consider  that 
It  Is  entirely  up  to  an  aid  recipient  what  de- 
velopment  policies  It  wishes  to  adopt  Bui 
it  IS  equaUy  up  to  ua,  as  an  aid  donor,  to 
aecide  whether  the  ch-cumstances  presented 
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In  a  country  will  permit  external  assistance 
to  yield  significant  results. 

The  meeting  ground  between  these  inter- 
ests of  recipients  and  donors  obviously 
should  be  a  broad  measure  of  agreement  on 
what  policies  in  fact  make  the  most  sense 
for  a  particular  country  at  a  particular  time 
and  it  is  in  this  area  that  there  have  been 
some  very  important  developments  in  recent 
years.  I  would  mention  three,  not  In  any 
particular  order  of  importance. 

Fu-st.  the  United  States  has  increased  its 
compet-ence  for  dealing  with  the  broad  ques- 
tions of  development  policy  in  aid-receiv- 
ing countries.  A.ID.  Mission  Directors  and 
their  staffs  In  the  field  have  a  higher  degree 
of  understandmg  and  sophistication.  With 
the  support  they  can  call  on  from  Washing- 
ton, they  are  able  to  deal  flexibly  with  the 
broad  range  of  development  issues  which 
they  encounter.  None  of  us  is  fully  satisfied 
with  the  quality  of  our  work,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  it  has  Uicreased  significantly  over 
the  last  several  years.  And  we  see  evidence 
of  a  parallel  Increase  in  the  competence  of 
the  ministries  and  agencies  of  other  donor 
governments,  such  as  Brluain,  Germany  and 
Japan.  ' 

Serond,  in  Latin  America  an  International 
orgai-flzation,  the  Inter-American  Commit- 
tee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP) 
has  been  established  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  reviewing  progress  under  the  Alliance 
This  Committee,  made  up  of  six  Latin  Amer- 
ican members  and  one  from  the  United 
States,  reviews  the  situation  in  each  Latin 
American  country  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
makes  Judgments  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  improvements  that  ald-receivinR 
countries  ought  to  make  In  theU-  poUcies 
and  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  assistance 
that  donors  should  provide.  The  CIAP  Is 
a  promising  arrangement,  providing  sound 
technical  Judgments  by  an  agency  In  which 
the  Latin  Americans  themselves  play  the 
leading  role.  We  hope  that  similar  arrange- 
ments may  be  developed  for  other  regions. 

Third,  the  World  Bank  Is  expanding  its  use 
of  consortia  and  consultative  groups,  and  us- 
ng  them  as  a  basis  for  reaching  common 
Judgments  among  donors  and  recipients  as 
to  the  poUcles  that  are  appropriate  for  par- 
ticular developing  nations.  The  Bank  now 
has  set  up  more  or  lees  formal  groups  for 
eight  countries,  and  several  more  are  likely 
in  the  future.  These  are  promising  instru- 
ments for  achieving  three  objectives  at  once- 
to  Increase  the  quality  of  development  poli- 
cies in  an  aid-receiving  country:  to  Increase 
understanding  among  aid  donors  as  to  Ita 
actual  situation  and  real  requirements-  and 
and  to  increase  the  quality— and  if  appro- 
priate the  amount— of  the  aid  made  available 
to  that  country. 

In  summary,  while  there  la  much  change 
and  Improvement  under  way,  there  is  stm 
far  to  go— for  both  students  and  practi- 
tioners—before  It  can  be  said  that  we  are 
soundly  administering  foreign  aid  In  accord- 
ance with  the  concept  of  partnership  and 
maximum  self-help. 

n 

A  second  element  of  consequence  in  cur- 
rent thinking  about  foreign  aid  Is  the  grow- 
ing emphasis  that  Is  being  given  to  plural- 
ism in  the  developing  countries.  I  believe 
there  Is  now  ample  evidence  and  a  growine 
consensus  supporting  the  proposition  that 
those  countries  will  develop  fastest  which 
rely  most  heavily  on  multiple  sourcee  of  pri- 
vate and  local  Initiative  and  energy—  in  con- 
trast to  countries  which  rely  most  heavily 
on  central  direction  and  control. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  what  I  mean. 
I  am  not  talking  about  a  dlatlncUon  between 
planned  and  unplanned  development.  Na- 
tional planning  in  a  developing  country 
seems  to  me  essential,  not  only  to  establish 
national  policies  on  fiscal  and  monetary  mat- 
ters, educational  priorities  and  so  forth  but 
also  to  establish  those  policies  and  system* 
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of  incentives  which  will  in  fact  bring  forth 
maximum  private  and  local  Initiative  A  sen- 
sible national  development  plan  in  my  opin- 
ion can  and  should  be  aUned  at  buUdimt  a 
pluralistic  society. 

Furthermore.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  sim- 
ple distinction  between  public  and  private 
activities.  There  are  many  examples  In  <ie- 
veloping  countries  of  private  activities  which 
are  centralized  and  monopolized  to  an  extent 
that  greatly  hampers  growth.  There  are  at 
least  ris  many  examples  of  rujtional  govern- 
ments which  are  overcentralized,  thereby 
.'tiflmg  the  enormous  potential  energy  of 
local  government.  My  point,  therefore  re- 
lates to  the  great  importance  In  both  the 
public  and  the  private  sector  of  establishing 
arrangements  and  incentives  which  will  call 
forth  the  initiative  and  energv  of  small  units 
groups  and  individuals. 

There  aui  be  no  doubt  of  U^e  Unport^xnce 
of  this  concept,  but  we  are  only  beginning 
U)  examine  its  Uiiplications  and  to  build  them 
systematically  Into  our  programs  and  admin- 
istrative process.  For  example,  we  have 
not  given  enough  weight  to  the  goal  of  slm- 
plif.ving  tariffs,  rectifying  exchange  rates  and 
liberaUzlng  Import  controls.  These  measures 
would  permit  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
private  businessmen  and  farmers  to  make 
better  decisions  and  take  more  rapid  actions 
reeultmg  in  quicker  and  sounder  Investment 
and  growth.  Steps  of  this  kind  have  in  fact 
had  such  results  In  Greece,  In  Korea  In 
Pakistan  and  In  other  countries.  It  Is  'im- 
portant not  only  to  slmpUfy  regulations  and 
replace  physical  controls  with  those  work- 
ing through  the  market,  but  also  to  avoid 
frequent  change  In  the  rulee,  so  that  large 
numbers  of  decision-makers  can  act  with 
reasonably  firm  expectations  about  the 
future. 

Second.  It  Is  likely  that  we  can  and  should 
learn  more  than  we  have  from  such  success- 
ful cases  as  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural 
Reconstruction  on  Taiwan,  the  locally  based 
rural  works  program  In  East  Pakistan,  and 
the  credit  unions  and  rural  cooperatives  in 
Latin  America.  They  can  teach  us  haw  to 
help  rural  communiUee  organize  and  apply 
their  latent  energy  to  their  own  problems 
and  thus  achieve  high  rates  of  growlii  in 
agricultural  production  and  nu-al  livlne 
standards.  "" 

Third,  we  can  do  much  more  to  eetabUsh 
direct  connections  between  private  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  m  the  advanced  coun- 
tries and  the  problems  they  can  help  t»  solve 
in  the  developing  oountrieo — as  A.IJ3  has 
done  with  considerable  suoceae  In  helping  to 
establish  savings -and -loan  systems  In  sev- 
eral Latin  American  countries,  primarily  by 
supporting  the  efforts  of  leaders  in  the 
United  Stateo'  savlngs-and-loan  Industry 

Fourth,  we  ooiild  do  more  to  help  estabUsh 
and  support  private  American  organlzatlona 
designed  for  specialized  tasks  Ln  the  develop- 
ing countries:  for  example,  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development,  eetab- 
Ushed  by  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  to  work  with  labor 
unions  in  Latin  Amertca;  or  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Service  Oorpe.  established 
by  a  group  of  private  buslne«  leaders  to 
provide  American  volunteers  to  work  with 
individual  business  firms  in  develooins 
countries. 

These  are  only  illustrations — of  which  a 
far  longer  list  couid  easUy  be  prepared— of 
ways  m  which  It  shoiUd  be  possible  to  ad- 
minister assistance  In  more  ImaglnaUve  and 
more  flexible  ways,  so  as  to  Induce  and  sup- 
port private  and  local  groups  In  developing 
countries  to  deal  with  their  own  problems 
This  is  extremely  important  because  these 
measures  can  stUnulate  not  only  economic 
and  social  progress,  but  also  the  development 
of  more  democratic  societies, 
m 


My  last  major  point  relates  to  research  and 
evaluaUon.  It  Is  my  impression  that  the 
organization*  which  carry  out  aid  programs 
do  not  have  a  distinguished  record  of  buUd- 
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Ing  Into  those  programs  strong  elementa  of 
research  and  evaluation.  Certainly  this  Is 
true  of  A.I.D.,  the  agency  I  know  best. 

This  Is  unfortunate  on  at  least  two  counts. 
First,  foreign  assistance  Is  a  relatively  new 
activity  EUid  plainly  we  have  an  enormous 
amount  to  leam  about  how  to  conduct  It 
effectively.  We  have  loet  much  valuable 
time  and  have  failed  to  learn  from  much 
valuable  experience,  because  we  h.nve  not 
had  adequate  research  and  evalu.ition  pro- 
grams. Second,  the  process  of  foreign  assist- 
ance Is  Inherently  dependent  on  research.  It 
Is  often  described  as  a  method  of  transfer- 
ring know-how.  but  this  is  plainly  ^Tong;  It 
Is  instead  a  process  of  developing  Icnovi-- 
how — a  process  of  finding  out  what  will  work 
In  Nigeria,  not  of  transferring  what  has  been 
found  to  work  In  Nebraska.  If  we  under- 
stood oiir  own  business  better,  it  might  well 
be  that  the  whole  process  of  foreign  old 
would  be  seen  as  a  research  process,  aimed 
at  learning  how  to  move  a  particular  society, 
with  Its  special  and  unique  characteristics 
of  history  and  culture  and  physical  geogra- 
phy, toward  specified  objectives. 

However  that  may  be.  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  importance  of  incorporating 
far  stronger  programs  of  research  and  evalua- 
tion into  our  aid  administration.  We  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  have 
been  trying  to  make  some  headway  in  this 
direction.  For  example:  (a)  For  the  last 
three  years,  we  have  organized  special  sum- 
mer research  projects  on  the  economic  as- 
pects of  development,  drawing  together  fac- 
ulty members  and  graduate  students  from  a 
number  of  universities  for  a  summer  of 
research  work  that  benefits  them  and  greatly 
benefits  us;  (b)  Over  the  last  four  years,  we 
have  gradually  built  up  a  program  of  re- 
search grants,  financing  such  varied  activ- 
ities as  trying  to  Increase  production  of 
high-protein  grain  leagues  in  Asia,  and  de- 
veloping a  new  mathematics  curriculum  for 
elementary  schools  In  Africa.  In  this  we  have 
had  the  guidance  of  a  distinguished  advisory 
committee  of  research  scientists  chaired  by 
Dr.  Walsh  McDermott  of  Cornell  University: 
(c)  A  year  ago  we  persuaded  Colonel  George 
Lincoln,  of  the  West  Point  social  science  fac- 
ility, to  spend  his  sabbatical  examining 
A.XD.'s  systems  of  evaluation,  and  recom- 
mending improvements  in  them.  Colonel 
Lincoln's  report,  based  on  extensive  field  work 
in  Latin  America.  Is  a  valuable  guide  that  is 
now  being  applied  throughout  the  Agency. 

In  these  ways  and  others.  A.I.D.  is  taking 
steps  to  improve  its  own  performance.  We 
still  have  far  to  go,  particularly  In  finding 
how  we  can  build  Into  every  aspect  of  our 
work  the  spirit  of  research  on  development 
problems.  We  also  have  done  far  too  little 
In  a  systematic  way  to  help  create  research 
competence  In  the  developing  countries 
themselves. 

Whatever  part  of  the  aid  business  one  ex- 
amines, wherever  one  looks  in  the  develop- 
ing countries,  one  sees  large  and  challenging 
opportunities  for  Improving  the  administra- 
tion of  aid  so  as  to  achieve  more  rapid  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  progress.  Our 
mood  should  be  restless.  Inquiring,  im- 
patient— for  there  is  much  to  be  done. 


AHEPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    IfEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'E3 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 
Mr.   CALLAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   repre- 
sentatives      of       the       46,000-member 


AHEPA  family  will  convene  in  Wash- 
ington on  Sunday.  Autrast  14,  for  their 
wecklong  44t.h  international  convention. 

The  contributions  of  the  .A.HEPA  Fam- 
ily in  promoting,'  and  encoui-aging 
loyalty,  citizen.sliip.  and  active  partici- 
pation in  political,  civil,  .social,  and  com- 
mercial fic'.d.s  of  human  endeavor  are 
highly  commendable. 

The  .AHEP.'V  family  is  one  which  suc- 
cessfully meets  its  objectives  and  pur- 
poses to  promote  good  fellowship,  and 
endow  its  members  uith  a  si'rit  of  altru- 
ism, comm.on  understanding,  mutual 
benevolence,  and  helpfulness  to  their 
fellow  man. 

I  salute  the  AHEPA  family  and  ursxe 
m.y  colleagues  to  join  me  in  offering  its 
members  a  warm  welcome  to  Washington 
and  best  wishes  for  contiiiuiiig  succcess. 


Hungarian  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.'VTIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  19S6.  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Federation  will  commemorate 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  historic  and 
bloody  Hungarian  Revolution.  There  is 
no  need  now  for  mc  to  recount  to  you 
the  tragic  events  of  that  October  10  years 
ago — the  Injustices  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  regime,  the  fortitude  of  the 
free  underground,  the  courage  of  the 
Hungarian  jx'ople  struggling  for  its  lost 
freedom,  the  brutality  of  the  Soviet 
troops,  both  .stationed  in  Hungary  against 
its  will  and  brought  in  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  duplicity  of  tlie  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  finally  the  selfless  martyr- 
dom of  the  courageoos  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters.  The  events  of  October 
10  years  past  will  remain  forever  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  free  people  through- 
out the  world. 

Today.  10  years  later,  the  Hungarian 
Commtuiists  continue  to  disregard  the 
United  Nations  14  rc:-o!utions  on  the 
freedom  of  the  Hunearian  people.  Still 
today  the  Hungarian  people  arc  politi- 
cally subjugated  to  the  Soviet  Union 
with  80.000  Soviet  troops  remaining  in 
Hungary. 

The  Huncrarian  Communist  Party, 
comprising  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
population,  continues  to  oppress  the  peo- 
ple of  Hungary — human  rights  and  free- 
doms are  essentially  nonexistent,  free 
elections  are  prohibited,  and  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  fought  for  the  free- 
dom of  Hungary  in  1956  have  been  perse- 
cuted and  imprisoned.  Yet  the  fight  goes 
on. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  true  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  Hungarian 
people  occurred  on  October  23.  1956, 
when,  to  use  a  slogan  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  the  Hungarian  people  "voted 
with  their  feet"  by  marching  against 
Soviet  subjugation  and  for  national  In- 
dependence and  sovereignty,  against 
Communist   trjTanny    and   for   human 
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freedoms  and  free  elections.  The  will  of 
the  Hungarian  people,  expressed  so 
poignantly  10  years  ago,  lives  on  in 
Hungary  today  and  Is  embodied  In  the 
Hungarian  Pi-eedom  Fighters  Federation 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  heroic  men  and 
women  deserve  our  universal  support. 
I,  personally,  am  proud  to  support  this 
patriotic  and  determined  group  of  men 
and  women,  and  to  endorse  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 
Federation's  Sixth  National  Congress. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS        I 

OF  I 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
August  20  through  27  has  been  set 
aside  as  National  E>rum  Corps  Week,  In 
honor  of  the  more  than  I  million  persons 
across  the  Nation  Involved  in  di-um  and 
bugle  corps  activity. 

From  the  day  when  Drummer  William 
Dinman  opened  the  American  Revolution 
by  beating  the  call  'to  arms  "  on  Lexing- 
ton Common,  military  music  has  been  a 
constant  accompaniment  to  American 
histoiy.  Drum  and  fife  were  used  for 
military  signals  as  well  as  ceremonies  In 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  the  fife 
gradually  being  replaced  by  the  bugle 
of  the  U.S.  Cavalry.  The  popularity  of 
the  dnxm  and  bugle  con^s  was  carried 
over  into  civilian  life  by  veterans  groups 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

Today,  drum  and  bugle  corps  have 
taken  a  somewhat  different  place  in  our 
society.  Supporting  the  motto  "Pagean- 
try and  Patriotism  on  the  March,"  these 
groups  offer  the  benefits  of  constructive 
activity  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  teenagers.  The  keen  competi- 
tion among  skilled  drum  and  bugle  units 
and  the  amount  of  practice  required  to 
achieve  that  skill  contribute  to  the  par- 
ticipants' appreciation  of  teamwork  as 
well  as  to  their  musical  ability. 

Tlie  spirit  and  dedication  of  these 
drum  and  bugle  corps  members  will  be 
demonstrated  in  some  60  events  during 
National  Drum  Corps  Week,  Including 
the  world  open  championship  at  Lynn, 
Mass.  »>^ 

Drum  and  bugle  corps  actiiMy  is  en- 
joyed not  only  by  the  young  people  who 
participate  but  by  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  amiually  attend  parades, 
sports  contests,  and  other  public  events 
where  the  precision  marching  and  stir- 
ring music  of  drum  and  bugle  units  are 
displayed.  Those  of  us  in  the  Sacra- 
mento area  are  especially  proud  of  our 
Ye-Wah  Chinese  Corps  and  Raiders' 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  who  have  been 
such  a  welcome  addition  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  young  people  In- 
volved In  drum  corps  activity  and  to  the 
many  individuals  and  civic  groups  who 
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guide  and  support  this  worthy  project 
that  is  so  much  in  keeping  with  Ameri- 
can tradition. 
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The  Food  Future  Looks  Bright 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 
Mr.    McVICKER.     Mr.    Speaker,    our 
country    does   not    fear   famine,    which 
plagues    parts    of    the   world.     Yet   our 
population  is  growing  rapidly,  and  there 
have  been  doubts  about  our  ability  to 
feed   ourselves  in  the  future.     In  light 
of  these  doubts  an  August  14  editorial 
in  the  Denver  Post  is  reassuring.    I  feel 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members: 
The  Food  FtmmE  Looks  Bright 
Each  year  this  nation  loses  about  a  million 
acres    to    housing,    highways,    alrporta    and 
shopping  centers— and  much  of  this  acreage 
Is  first-class  farmland. 

Me.inwhlle.  says  a  National  Research  Coun- 
cil report,  the  nation  gains  3  million  new 
con.suiners  of  agrlcult\iral  products  a  year 
•How  long  the  nation  will  have  a  food 
reserve."  declares  a  survey  panel  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  "will  probably 
depend  on  how  many  discoveries  are  made 
by  basic  reseiirch  In  plant  sciences  during 
the  en.suing  40  years," 

The  panel  points  out  that  our  present  food 
surpluses  are  bcused  on  basic  research  devel- 
opments of  25  to  40  ye.irs  ago. 

But  this  Is  no  recital  of  gloom.  The  re- 
port fairly  bubbles  with  optimism- 

••Advances    in    biochemistry    and    genetics 
.  .  .  draniatlc  new   laboratory  faciliUes 
have  made   possible   advances   in   the  plant 
sciences   equivalent   to   those   that  underlay 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  " 

However,  the  report  does  warn  that  when 
our  present  S'irpluses  play  out,  scientific 
agriculture  must  be  more  fully  prepared  to 
support  the  new  production  problems  sure 
to  arise.  So  the  panel  outlines  a  program 
for  federal  expenditures  of  $1.5  billion  in 
plant  sciences  over  the  next  decade 

Among  the  bot.;mlcal  breakthroughs  at 
hand  or  on  the  horizon  the  report  lists- 

Biochemical  engineering:  The  use  of 
plant-growth  regulators  to  control  leaf- 
drop,  iruit  set.  developing  and  ripening,  and 
the  size,  form  and  structure  of  the  whole 
plant  is  sun  in  its  infancy.  Possibilities 
hardly  have  been  explored 

Heredity  control:  More  precise  control  has 
led  to  gro.itly  improved  crop  plants  of  many 
kinds.  Hybrid  corn  is  well  known.  Major 
advances  :u-e  being  made  in  wheat.'  Design- 
ing Of  crop  plants  to  exact  sppciflcatlons  is 
shaping  up. 

Still  on  the  horizon  is  the  designing  of 
new  or  modified  enzyme  systems  enabling  a 
plant  to  synthesize  new  types  of  molecules 
and  polymers.  This  idea  proposes  the  use 
Of  living  plants  as  biochemical  factories 

«in.^'i  '■'ll^'"'^-  ^''"o^'''^g  "hole  plants  from 
single  cells  oilers  revolutionary  possibilities. 

ihe  phytotron:  Improvements  In  refrle- 
wation  and  sun-like  illumination  have  made 
PC»sible  huge.  conlrolled-climat.e  chambers 

A  new.  disease-resistant  variety  of  sugar 
beet  was  studied  in  such  a  chamber  (phyto- 
tron)^  The  study  revealed  that  In  breeding 
their  beet  for  disease-resistance,  plant  scien! 

Ihm.  !"  't'^'"''"''  ^^'^  ^'I^  °"«-  the  beefs 
ability  to  store  .sugar  in  cool  climates.    That 

^i:f  .K*^^*  worthless  in  Colorado  and 
states  farther  north. 


Once  this  defect  became  known,  research- 
ers were  able  to  correct  It  without  losing 
the  disease-resisting  facbor.  and  the  entire 
cost  of  the  controlled-cllmate  chamber  was 
repaid  when  the  first  successful  beet  cron 
w.as  harvested. 

Trace  elements:  Greater  understanding  of 
micro-nutrlents  is  yielding  astonishing  re- 
sults. Adding  Just  one  ounce  of  molvbde- 
num  per  ;u;re  to  some  Australian  soils  has 
increased  pl,-mt  production   10  to  20   times 

Ferrodoxin:  Research  in  the  biochemical 
basis  for  nitrogen  fixation  from  the  air  has 
disclosed  a  new  and  super-powerful  biologi- 
cal agent  in  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  and 
may  open  the  way  to  vr.st  new  nitrupen  fer- 
tilizer resources. 
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Johnson  Into  the  Wilderness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

Of    CONNECTICUT 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 
Mr.  mwiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times.  Tom  Wicker  ef- 
fectively related  President  Johnson's 
leadership  in  the  Vietnam  war  to  Gen 
Ulysses  S.  Grant's  efforts  to  reach  Rich- 
mond. 

As  we  live  from  day  to  day  and  bear  the 
losses  In  Vietnam,  we  forget  how  long  It 
took  to  accomplish  those  feats  now 
praised  In  history's  perspective  For 
those  plodding  day-to-day  efforts  made 
a  hundred  years  ago  have  been  consoli- 
dated In  the  passage  of  time  so  that  they 
now  occupy  only  a  moment  in  our 
memory. 

And  when  a  counse  has  b-^en  proven 
correct  by  history,  much  of  the  criticism 
endured  during  its  realization  Ls  for- 
gotten. 

The  strategy  for  Vietnam  has  been 
formulated  and  Is  being  pursued  with 
care  and  determination.  The  efforts  and 
criticism  will  continue — and  time  will 
make  the  final  judgment. 

Tom  Wicker's  column  follows: 
Johnson   Into   the   Wilderness 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

i«^*^,^""'°7^'''  '*"^^*  ^3.-In  the  spring  of 
1864,  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  sent  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  Into  the  Wlldemese  of  Virginia. 
But  Grant,  unlike  so  many  Union  com- 
mandere  before  him,  was  looking  beyond 
Richmond,  the  Confederate  capital  For  the 
first  time  in  three  years  of  civil  war,  he  had 
unified  the  whole  of  the  Union  eflon  on  a 
broad  strategic  course  to  end  the  war. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  engage 
pin  down  and  if  possible  destroy  Lee's  Ar^y 
of  northern  Virginia,  The  Union  forces  in 
the  west  would  march  from  Tennessee  into 
the  Southern  rear,  destrojlng  communica- 
tions, supplies  and  the  Confederate  c-in.acitv 
to  sustain  the  war.  ' 


LOSSES    AND    CRrrrciSM 

In  engivging  Lee^s  forces  in  Virginia,  Grant 
suffered  terrible  losses  In  the  most  brutal 
lighting  ever  waged  on  American  soil.  This 
brought  him  Intense  criticism  in  the  press 
and  in  Congress,  particularly  when  he  still 
seemed  unable  to  reach  Richmond. 

But  Grant,  with  phlegmiatlc  confidence 
Imff*''"  «  "''■'^  ""  pinning  down  Lee  while 
splitting  off  the  rest  of  the  Confedenaov  he 
had  embarked  on  a  winning  strategy,  what- 
ever the  tactical  difficulties.    He  knew  he  had 


the  power  to  make  it  work.  Laeonically.  ha 
^ired  President  Lincoln:  'I  propose  to  fight 
it  out  on  this  Une  if  it  takes  all  summlr." 
f«R^  K  ".  ?  ^"^  ^'^""^"^  ^"^  ^^^  spring  of 
dt^troy^  ^^"^  "'"^  '^^  Oonfederiicy   was 

STRATEGY   IN  VIETNAM 

It  Is  In  a  similar  mood  that  President  Jolin- 
^n  now  looks  upon  the  war  in  Vietnam 
Ho  believes  he  h:is  set  in  motion  a  winnine 
strategy.  He  is  confident  he  has  the  force  to 
Eusuun  It.  And  while  he  hears  criticism  he 
apparently  sees  no  evidence  to  change  his 
mind.  ^ 

The  major  elements  of  the  John.son 
.^ratepy  have  been  suted  again  and  again 
He  remains  willing  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
that  would  include  his  basic  objective  of 
preventing  a  military  subjugation  of  South 
\ietnam.  But  he  Is  determined  to  provide 
the  HUUtary  pressure  against  the  insurgents 
and  their  power  base  In  the  north  that  he 
believes  will  secure  the  same  objective  If 
negotiations  never  come. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  described  by  those  around 
him  as  under  no  Illusion  that  his  course  will 
bear  fruit  quickly.  The  great  commitment 
of  American  forces  was  made  only  last  July 
Most  of  them  have  been  In  action  little  more 
than  Six  months.  The  so-called  pacification 
effort  is  embryonic.  The  ofBclal  view  here  is 
that  the  whole  situation  has  improved  no 
more  than  to  a  level  at  which  the  war  cannot 
be  lost;  there  is  no  sure  sign  that  victory 
is  as  yet  being  won. 

Agtiln  like  Grant.  Mr.  Johnson  therefore 
Is  prepared  for  a  hard  struggle  and  for 
numerous  setbacks  before  his  strategy  proves 
itself,  and  certainly  before  It  becomes  obvious 
to  all  that  the  war  is  being  won  This 
prospect  stiU  causes  him  great  ooncem  his 
a-ssoclates  say,  but  they  picture  him  as  almost 
serene  In  his  confidence  that  his  basic  course 
18  right. 

Thus,  there  Is  not  much  practical  effect 
when  members  of  the  House  berate  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk,  as  they  did  this  week  for 
not  voicing  a  new  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  the  National  Liberal  Front,  the  political 
arm  of  the  Vietcong.  This  may  be  good  or 
bad  advice,  but  In  fact  the  President  re- 
jected It  long  ago.  made  up  his  mind  to  a 
different  course,  and  cannot  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  switch  to  someone  else's  plan  be- 
fai?ed^^    ''^"^^'^   ^^^   *^"^   strategy   to   have 

NO  ARMCHAIR  GENERALS 

Nor  does  It  do  Mr.  Johnson  any  good  to 
fulminate  about  "Nervous  Nellies"  and  arm- 
chair generals  and  Impute  cowardice  and 
lack  of  patriotism  to  his  critics.  He  made 
the  decisions;  by  aU  accounts,  he  has  con- 
fidence In  them;  the  returns  from  the  scene 
of  acUon  are  said  to  be  encouraging-  but 
If  he  Is  going  to  pursue  his  own  strategy— 
as  any  good  general  must— he  can  hardly 
expect  those  who  think  his  strategy  is  wronc 
to  acquiesce  in  It. 

Dissent,  In  fact,  has  Its  practical  as  well  as 
Its  moral  benefits.  It  forces  a  strong-willed 
President  to  re-examine  even  If  he  does  not 
change  his  positions.  Unfortunately  most 
of  even  the  most  thoughtful  dissent  on  the 
Vietnamese  war  now  consists  of  reiterating 
familiar  propositions  that  the  President  has 
rejected  before,  and  still  rejects. 

THE  TTST  or  TIME 

Tliat  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he 
is  right  and  the  dissenters  are  wTong  It 
does  mean  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  come  to 
fundamental  decisions  about  his  policy  in 
Vietnam;  and  that  he  beheves  his  policy  is 
beginning  to  work  and  ultimately  win  be 
successful  and  beneficial.  Only  time  and 
events  can  really  prove  him  wrong,  or  force 
a  b.aslc  change. 

So  the  President  having  plunged  Into  an- 
other wilderness  of  history,  also  proposes  to 
fight  It  out  on  his  own  Une.  And  the  least 
his  critics  ought  to  realize  is  that  he  would 
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b«  no  leader  at  all  If  he  were  afraid  to  fol- 
low hla  Judgment  until  Itfi  consequences  are 
clear. 


Death  of  a  Comic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP    rNDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  recently  took  editorial 
note  9f  the  death  of  comedian  Lenny 
Bruce. 

The  editorial  described  Bruce  as  a 
"minor  god  of  the  widespread  and  largely 
Incoherent  revolution  of  the  di.?satis- 
fled  and  'alienated'  generation  that  is 
still  trying  to  make  a  religion  out  of 
drugs,  sex,  pacifism,  four-letter  words 
and  kicking  apart  what  It  considers  the 
outworn  remnants  of  the  civilizations 
that  came  before  it." 

In  that  connection.  It  might  be  noted 
that  another  widespread  revolution 
which  occurred  about  2.000  years  ago 
tried  to  make  a  religion  out  of  pacifism. 
And,  some  of  the  dissatisfied  are  still 
trying. 

To  present  both  sides  of  the  life  and 
work  of  this  controversial  satirist,  I  In- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
text  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  editorial  of 
August  5  as  well  as  a  news  stor>'  on  the 
same  day  In  the  New  York  Times  and 
an  editorial  which  appeared  August  9  in 
the  Washington  Post : 

(From  tbe  IndlanapoUs  Star,  Aug.  5,   1966] 
Thk  Death  op  a  Clown 

Lenny  Bruce  was  one  of  the  minor  gods  of 
th«  wldeepread  and  largely  Incoherent  revo- 
lution of  tbe  dissatisfied  and  "alienated" 
gMieratlon  that  Is  still  trying  to  make  a 
religion  out  of  drugs,  sex,  pacifism,  four- 
letter  wcaxis  axid  kicking  apart  what  it  con- 
siders the  outworn  remnants  of  the  civiliza- 
tions that  came  before  it. 

He  Is  dead  at  40,  a  comparatively  young 
age,  after  years  of  sneers  and  goofballs. 

His  "pulpit"  was  the  nightclub  and  the 
acurrUous  magazine.  His  audience  was  a 
raw,  rebeUious  mob  of  mavericks  eager  to 
revolt  even  if  they  did  not  know  what  it  was 
that  they  were  revolting  against.  Usually 
it  waa  the  unpleasant  aspects  of  "the  square 
world."  The  mavericks  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  slgniflcance  of  their  revolt. 

Someone  still  has  to  mine  the  coaJ,  operate 
the  dynamos,  drive  the  planes  and  ships  and 
trucks  and  trains  that  carry  the  goods  to 
market.  Someone  has  to  plow,  plant  and 
harvest.  Someone  has  to  brand  and  rope  and 
feed  the  steers,  slop  the  hogs,  kill  and  dress 
out  the  stock  in  the  slaughterhouses.  Some- 
one has  to  work  on  the  assembly  line.  Some- 
one has  to  fix  the  machines  when  they  break 
down.  Someone  has  to  sew  up  the  accident 
and  fight  victims.  Someone  has  to  carry  off 
the  garbage  and  trash. 

Such  things  make  up  the  composite  occu- 
pation of  the  "square  world."  It  is  work. 
There  is  »tlll  work  to  be  done.  The  current 
crop  of  rebels  finds  this  reality  unpleasant. 
It  finds  unpleasant  all  of  the  realities  and 
circumstances  that  history  has  bequeathed 
it — Ideas,  religion,  necessity.  It  prefers  tlie 
steaks,  cars,  hi-fi,  movies,  vcmgazines,  the 
frosting  on  the  cake. 

It  has-  saints  like  Timothy  O'Leary.  the 
Harvard  psychology  professor  who  foresees 


a  "psychacdellc  trenpratlon"  of  youiie;  .■Vmer- 
icans  crocked  on  LSD:  Allen  Ginsberg,  the 
beatnik  poet  who  q\iit  niiddle  class  society 
to  e'.ripc  to  .San  Pmnclsco  with  a  man  named 
Peter:  Bob  Dylan,  the  millir.nairo  "folk  sing- 
er" who  slnt;s  of  the  ■  cunimon  folk"  in  a 
voice  like  that  of  a  clog  wiih  its  leg  caught 
in  a  barb-wlrc  fence. 

It  has  troubadors  who  ble^t  bizarre  lyrics 
from  mouths  that  sound  like  they  are  full  of 
ball  bearings.  It  has  movements  to  legnlizc 
marijuana  and  homosexuality.  It  has 
spoke.'^men  like  John  Lennon,  the  Bcatle. 
who  was  quot^'d  in  a  London  magazine  as 
saying' 

"Christianity  will  go.  It  will  vanish  and 
shrink.  I  needn't  argue  about  that:  "I'm 
right,  and  I  will  be  proved  right.  We're  (the 
Beatles  I  more  popular  than  Jesus  now;  I 
don't  know  which  will  go  first — rock  'n'  roll 
or  Christianity.  Jesus  weis  all  right,  but  His 
dlsc;p:es  were   thick  and  ordinary." 

Iliere  is  a  place  in  this  big  world  for  trou- 
badors and  clowns — even  clowiis  like  the  tor- 
mented, traffic  Lenny  Bruce. 

But  they  should  be  seen  and  .accepted  for 
what  they  are.  and  not  as  revolutionaries, 
visionaries,  architects  of  a  new  society,  or 
prophets. 

[From  the  New  York  T'lmes.  Aug.  .5.  19G6| 
Lenny    Bruck.    U.vinhibitfd    Comic.    Found 

Dead  in  Hollywood  Home — Hls  NicfrrcLrs 

Acts  Blended  Satire  With  Scatolooy  and 

Led  to  Arrests 

Hollywood.  Aug.  3. — Lenny  Bnico.  the 
controversial  nightclub  comedian  whose  acts 
were  sprinkled  with  four-letter  words  and 
pun:;ent  social  satire,  died  Wednesday  night 
in  his  home  on  Hollywood  Boulevard.  He 
was  40  years  old. 

Tlio  police  said  narcotics  paraphernalia 
were  found  near  his  half-clad  body,  and  the 
coroner's  office  listed  an  overdose  of  narcotics 
as  the  probable  cause  of  death.  An  autopsy 
will  be  perf i.rraed  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Bn.ice's  real  name  was  Leonard  Alfred 
Schneider  and  he  was  born  in  Mine<.ila,  LI. 
His  parents  were  divorced  when  he  was  5 
years  old,  and  he  went  to  live  with  relatives. 
He  entered  tlie  Navy  at  the  age  of  16,  and  was 
discharged  In  1946.  He  then  took  on  the 
various  Jobs  that  sustained  him  until  he 
came  to  Hollywood  to  study  acting  under  the 
OI   Bill. 

He  landed  his  first  job  as  a  comic  In  a 
Brooklyn  nightspot.  In  Baltimore  he  met 
and  Biarrled  Honey  Harlow,  a  striptease  dan- 
cer.    They  were  divorced   in   1957. 

Meantime,  he  had  appeared  on  the  Arthur 
Cicxlfrey  Show  and  gained  something  of  a 
national  reputation.  He  then  retiu-ned  to 
Hollv-wood.  where  he  worked  at  nightclubs 
and  on  a  local   television  show. 

La.>t  October  the  United  States  District 
Court  m  San  Francisco,  in  support  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy action,  declared  him  a  pauper. 

RADICALLY    RELEV.\NT 

There  were  those  who  listened  to  Lenny 
Bn.ire's  scries  of  staccato  Jokes  on  religion, 
motherhood,  politics  and  the  law,  carefully 
embellished  with  scatology.  who  acreed  with 
one  estimate  that  he  was  "the  most  radically 
relevant  of  all  contemporary  social  satirists." 

There  were  others  who  said  he  was  "ob- 
scene." 

Whatever  his  slgniflcance,  Lenny  Bruce  was 
controversial. 

Since  he  first  attracted  public  attention 
about  six  years  ago,  he  had  angered  and 
amused  people  here  and  abroad  with  his 
bltmg.  sardonic,  introspective  iree-form  pat- 
ter that  often  was  a  form  of  shock  therapy  for 
his  listeners. 

He  w.iii  denounced  in  Sydney.  Australia,  for 
what  was  called  a  bla-sphemous  account  of 
the  Crucill.xion  and  a  steady  stream  of  dirty 
words,  and  his  show  closed  the  day  after  it 
opened. 

He  was  arrested  by  the  police  In  April,  1964, 


after  an  appearance  In  a  Greenwich  Village 
nightclub  and  later  convicted  for  giving  an 
ob.-cene  performance.  But  nearly  100  per- 
sons prominent  in  the  arts  and  other  fleld.s. 
including  Prof.  Lionel  Trilling  of  Columbia. 
Norman  Mailer.  James  Jones,  Robert  Lowell, 
and  Dr.  Reinhold  Nclbuhr.  rallied  to  his  de- 
fense and  signed  a  statement  that  described 
his  as  a  social  satirist  "In  the  tradition  of 
Swift.  Rabelais  and  Twain." 

His  controversial  slafte  performances  at 
first  attracted  big  audiences,  but  later  his 
financial  rewards  dwindled.  He  once  noted 
that  in  1960.  before  he  wa.s  ever  taken  to 
court,  he  had  earned  $108,000.  but  in  19G4 
he  expected  to  earn  only  $6.0<X). 

A  lean,  Intense  man,  Mr.  Bruce  regarded 
the  nightclub  stage  as  "the  last  frontier" 
of  uninhibited  entertainment.  Although  he 
seemed  to  be  doing  his  utmost  at  times  to 
antagonize  his  audiences,  he  also  displayed 
an  air  of  morality  beneath  his  brashness  that 
some  felt  made  his  lapses  in  taste  often  for- 
givcable  and  sometimes  nccssary, 

AN  ENEMY  OF  SANCTITY 

He  became  known  as  one  of  the  early 
"sick"  commedlans  because  he  often  carried 
his  sharp  comments  to  their  naked  and  per- 
sonal conclusion.  Sanctity  was  hardly  a 
word  he  new.  He  even  had  an  unkind  word 
for  Smokey  the  Bear. 

True,  Smokey  doesn't  set  forest  fires.  Mr. 
Bruce  said,  but  he  eats  Boy  Scouts  for  their 
hats. 

He  would  e.xpress  relief  at  what  he  said  w.as 
a  trend  of  "people  leaving  the  church  and 
going  back  to  God." 

Always  on  familiar  terms  'with  history  and 
psychology.  Mr.  Bruce  would  illustrate  his 
concern  with  Integration  with  the  example 
of  the  early  Romans,  who  thought  there  was 
"scmethlrg  dirty"  about  the  Christians.  He 
had  one  Roman  ask  another: 

"Would  you  want  your  sister  to  marry 
one?" 

His  concern  with  Issues  of  the  day  was 
mere  than  an  onstage  feeling.  He  once 
noted: 

"I  was  just  thinking  this  morning  that  Id 
never  slept  over  at  a  colored  person's  house. 
I've  never  had  dinner  In  a  Negro  home. 
There's  a  big  foreign  country  In  my  country 
that  I  know  very  little  about.  And  more  than 
that,  when  whites  talk  about  riots,  we  really 
lose  our  perspective  completely.  A  man  from 
Mars  could  see  what's  really  happening — 
convicts  rioting  in  a  corrupt  prison." 

DEPORTED  FROM  ERPrAIN 

His  humor  on  the  stage  rarely  evoked  a 
comfortable  belly  laugh.  It  required  con- 
centration, and  then  often  produced  a  wry 
Bmile  and  perhaps  a  fighting  gleam  in  the 
eye.  There  were  also  spells  of  total  confu- 
sion as  Mr.  Bruce  rambled  In  a  Etream-of- 
consclousness  fashion. 

The  many  adults  who  found  his  humor 
obscene  agreed  with  two  Criminal  Court 
Judges  here  who  found  in  1964  that  Mr. 
Bruce's  performances  "patently  offensive  to 
the  average  person  In  the  community,  as 
Judged  by  present-day  standards." 

In  addition  to  his  several  arrests  for  nar- 
cotics and  obscenity,  the  comedian  was  de- 
ported from  Britain  three  years  ago,  got 
back  In  by  way  of  Ireland  and  was  deported 
again. 

His  autobiography  was  published  In  1965. 
It  was  titled,  "How  to  Talk  Dirty  and  In- 
fluence People." 

Surviving  are  a  10-ycar-old  daughter  and 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Sally  Marr,  an  Instructor 
in  a  striptease  school. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  9,  1966] 
Lenny  Bruce 
Lenny  Bruce  believed  In  free  speech  with 
a  passion  that  was  often  masked  by  the  Jokes 
he  told.  He  was  a  social  satirist:  one  of  the 
boldest  and  one  of  the  best.    He  was  also 
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a  frequent,  even  excessive,  user  of  profanity 
and  obscenity.  Society  was  occasionally  out- 
raged by  his  satire  and  found  his  obscenities 
Intolerable.  He  was  arrested  on  numerous 
occasions,  mostly  on  narcotics  charges.  Pin- 
ally  in  1964  a  three-Judge  criminal  court  In 
New  York  City  found  him  guilty  of  giving 
an  obscene  night  club  performance.  He  was 
denied  access  to  the  stage.  In  effect,  he  -was 
denied  a  livelihood. 

For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  Bruce  had 
carried  on  a  fruitless  legal  battle,  often  fight- 
ing alone,  to  reverse  the  conviction.  It  should 
have  been  reversed.  Logically  a  man  should 
not  be  punished  for  ■what  he  says  to  a  group 
of  adults  who  have  voluntarily  paid  money 
to  listen,  kno'wlng  in  advance  the  type  of  re- 
marks they  will  iiear.  Lenny  Bruce  was  an 
unhappy  victim  of  an  unresolved  and  per- 
plexing question  of  definitions. 
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The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  Mississippi 
Aeronautics  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.   WILLIAMS.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Mississippi      Aeronautics      Commission 
which  observes  its  20th  anniversary  this 
month  has  played  a  highly  significant 
role  in  progress  and  development  in  the 
State  In  recent  years.    Through  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  C.  A.  "Bud"  Moore,  the 
distinguished  director   of  the   commis- 
sion, the  number  of  general  aviation  air- 
ports in  Mississippi  has  increased  by  a 
whopping  450  percent  in  the  past  decade. 
I  take  a  great  deal  of  personal  pride 
in  Mr.  Moore's  accomplishments  as  Mis- 
sissippi's   first    commissioner    of    aero- 
nautics.    Mr.  Moorse  taught  me  to  fly 
back  before  World  War  n  in  an   old 
Piper  Cub  aii-plane  when  he  was  a  flight 
instructor  under  the  old  civilian  pilot 
trainincr  program— CPT.    Later,  both  of 
us  served  as  military  pilots  during  World 
War  II.     Our  friendship  which  began 
in  1941  has  continued  warmly  over  the 
years. 

The  colorful  Iiistory  of  the  MAC  and 
the  part  Bud  Moore  has  played  in  avia- 
tion progress  In  my  State  was  outlined 
in  the  August  11,  1966,  edition  of  the 
Clarion-Ledger,  published  at  Jackson, 
M1.SS.  I  feel  the  story,  which  pays  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  Mr.  Moore  for  his 
contributions  to  tlie  progress  of  Missis- 
sippi, Is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Mississippi   AEnoNATrrics   Commission 
Entering   Its   Third   Decade 
(By  Jeim  Culbertson) 
Twenty  years  ago  Bud  Moore  spent  most  of 
his  time  persuading  Mlssisslppians  to  fly. 

Now  he's  got  his  hands  full  trying  to  pro- 
vide places  for  them  to  land. 

This  month  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  th« 
Mississippi  Aeronautics  CcMnmisslon.  C.  A. 
Moore  has  been  Its  first  and  only  director 
since  Aug  15,  1946. 

_   "Ninety  per  cent  of  our  time,"  he  explain*, 
la  spent  developing  airports." 
That's  now.     "Of  course,  for  many  year* 
moet  of  our  work  w.ts  trying  to  Interest  clUe. 
m  building  airports." 


And  before  that,  "When  vn  first  start€<t 
moet  of  our  work  was  promotlooai."  The 
office  planned  state  air  tours,  helped  sponsor 
airplane  shows,  did  a  lot  of  air  education  Uko 
providing  materials  on  flying  and  aircraft  fof 
school  curricula. 

"We  don't  have  the  time  and  staff  now," 
Moore  says.  "But  the  main  way  to  promote 
flying  Is  to  build  airports.  If  you  have  the 
location,  airplanes  Just  naturally  come  alona 
with  It."  ^ 

And  that's  exactly  what  the  com.'nls.sion 
was  set  up  to  do. 

"Some  states  had  such  agencies  for  m.any 
years."  acceding  to  the  director.  "Actually, 
when  the  federal  aid  to  airport  program  was 
passed  In  1946,  the  main  function  was  to  get 
airports  built  so  at  that  time  the  creation  of 
the  commission  was  recommended  by  federal 
oftlclals." 

riRST    STKP 

First  step  Is  building  an  airport,  the  expert 
declares,  is  to  find  a  place  for  it.  "It's  a  big 
step  for  a  small  town,"  he  acknowledges. 
"I've  been  working  with  one  little  city  for  six 
years,  now." 

Considering  possible  sites,  Moore  checks 
out  "location  in  relation  to  the  city,  what's 
around  It.  access  to  the  proposed  field,  what 
construction  costs  •will  be,  and  whether  it'll 
lend  Itself  to  f  utiu-e  expansion." 

Federal  help  will  provide  about  half  the 
cost,  and  the  state  can  help  a  little  with  the 
on-cent-a-gallon-tax  It  collects  on  sale  of 
aviation  gasoline.  That's  amounted  to 
$10,000  each  on  the  last  two  fields  which  have 
been  built. 
"The  city  has  to  raise  the  rest." 
Moore  emphasizes  what  he  calls  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  general  aviation  airports  (as 
disttngulshed  from  airline  carrier  airports  for 
commercial  lines).  Industry,  he  firmly  be- 
lieves, requiree  a  field  adequate  for  a  DC-3, 
wWch  some  modern  firms  employ  as  the 
cdmp.any  plane. 

''.X>ne  big  change  that's  taking  place." 
Mobre  declares,  "fifty  per  cent  of  all  planes 
orfce  were  used  In  agriculture,  what  we  called 
'dusters'  In  those  days." 

"Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  others  were 
little"  planes  more  or  less  for  sports  and 
plea^iu'e,  Tlie  trend  has  been  to  more  planes 
and  bigger  aircraft,  the  majority  now  used  for 
business." 

"Industrialization  is  doing  it,"  the  air- 
minded  commission  director  asserts. 

Bud  Moore  had  been  Interested  in  flying 
"ever  since  I  saw  my  first  airplane." 

■ft'hen  he  was  appointed  commission  direc- 
tor and  took  over  his  office  in  the  Civil  Aerx>- 
nautlcs  Authority  Building  at  J^kson  Army 
Air  Base  at  Hawkins  Field  he  waa  already 
there — ^that's  where  he  spent  his  last  two 
years  of  Navy  duty  as  liaison  officer. 

With  the  ferry  comm.and  earlier  he  was 
stationed  at  Pensacola.  "We  picked  up 
planes  at  the  factories  In  the  north.  We 
would  give  them  a  three-hour  shake-down 
and  take  them  mostly  to  the  West  Coast." 

Asked  about  flying  new  planes,  he  claims, 
"They  all  ran  okay.  There'd  be  Just  lltUo 
miiior  things," 
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P^ID    HIS    WAY 

Moore  learned  to  fly  in  1534.  pavinK  his 
own  way  by  working  Jar  the  flying  s^fvice 
Later  he  and  his  partner,  who  was  ali>  alrp«ri 
manager,  operated  a  civilian  pilot  traimne 
progr^un  under  contract  with  local  coUeg^ 
It  s  quite  different."  Is  Moore's  understated 
way  of  putting  it.  "The  old  planes  were  lik^ 
flying  a  bath  tub."  Ho.rsepower,  he  adds,  w.as 
iirauiKi  40. 

The  alrjxirt  manager  in  those  days  was 
agent  for  Uie  airlines,  sold  g.asollne  and  did 
everything  but  sweeji  up 

Moore  still  flies  where  he  needs  to  go  and 
he  needs  to  cover  the  stot^.  Some  things 
don  t  change,  even  In  20  years,  and  Mo.>re  still 
operates  the  commission  office  himself  with 
the  help  of  one  secretary.  He  looks  forward 
to  the  addition  of  an  engineer  on  Sept    1 

And  now  he's  all  set  to  start  a  new  cycle 
■nie  20-year  life  of  the  agreement*  signed 
ulien  new  airports  are  built  Is  expiring  and 
it  8  time  to  revionp,  revitalize,  and  rebuild 
Most  of  the  old  ones  are  obsolete  for  modern 
aircraft. 

What  win  aircraft  and  airports  of  Uie  fu- 
ture look  like?  Bud  Moore  Just  laughs  and 
shakes  his  head 

He  talks  about  the  "short  take-off  and  I.-md- 
ing'  craft  on  which  he  says  much  research 
has  been  done  right  here  in  MlsslaslppL 
Helicopters  are  entering  the  picture  Jets 
are  running  into  general  aviation  flelds  now 
too. 

"-you  couldn't  convince  anybody  that 
Southern  would  have  Jets  on  their  flights  up 
until  Just  lately,"  he  adds.  ^  "«  up 

"Now  they  wonder  how  they're  going  to 

land  those  planes."  ^       * 


Garfield     Elementary     School,     Council 
Grove,  Kan*.,  Speak*  Out  on  Inflation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    KANSA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  15.  1966 


Mr,  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention"  of 
my  colleagues  the  results  of  a  student 
opinion  poU  on  Inflation  that  was  taken 
by  the  eighth  grade  class  of  Oarfleld 
Elementary  School,  CouncU  Grove,  Kans 
I  submitted  this  same  poll  to  the  people 
of  Kansas  on  a  statewide  basis. 

These  student  opinions  are  especially 
slgmmcant,  for  they  reflect  the  Interest 
of  our  young  people  In  government  and 
their  active  concern  about  the  forces  of 
Inflation. 

I  herewith  insert  In  the  Record  the 
questions  submitted,  and  the  results  of 
the  student  poll  along  with  a  compara- 
tive chart  of  the  statewide  results- 


His 
Yes  No 
1 

a   a 


Ci/i::e>i  opinion  poll—lnjlalion 


a    □ 


D     3 


ller^ 
"of  Sl!on''^' '"""''  '^^"  '"  ^'''-'■"■■''  ^>'  '^'-"^  -'<^  """  -vou  believe  there  is  a  dangerous  lhre.a''"  ^'^ 

a-  Reduction  or  postponement  of  nondcfonse  (lovornment  sneQ.linir: 

b.  An  mcre.i.se  in  iK>rson«l  an<!  coriwriite  tiiBsT  spea.img,., ^ 

lts!>on.ling  were  cut,  «oulJ  you  favornxluctions  u,  □ 

b.  kX  p^^^y^™^"""^  "ncludlng  eduction,  poverty,  and  welf^)T _    □ 

c.  Public  works  and  construction'.'  Q 

d.  Mililfiry  .spending?  ' —     O 

e.  Other?     i,Six>cifyl       D 

approved  by  ConW^B?  e"i'lPllne«  (to  hold  wages  and  prlo«6  dow-n),  'which  have  not  been 

Would  you  f.v„r«uactmont-ofi>doraiiaw  t;;cnfo;«;V  ,,.-^j,,n«-controisf:::::::::;:::;::;:  g  C 
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Statewide  responseJ! 
[In  percent] 


Quest  km 

Tci 

No 
1 

No 
aoswet 

Y 

ei 

No 

Men 

WuiiiCD 

Men        Women 

1 

2a 

S4.1 
87.0 
4.7 
14.1 
73.3 
49  6 
43.8 
22.0 
26.6 
3a  7 
27.0 

13.6 
5.4 

54.7 
39.6 
12.1 
23.0 
23.3 
37  2 
3  2 
62.4 
66.6 

12 

7  6 
4116 
4fi  3 
H  G 
27.4 
32  9 
40  n 
70  J 
fi  9 
6.4 

<il 
43.6 

2.5 

7.6 

37.7 

24.4 

rr  6 

14  3 
1.1.6 
13.2 

42.1 
43  4 

e.  I 

35  6 
2,V2 
21  6 
10.4 
12.3 
1,'j  1 
18 

7  0  1              «.B 

2b 

2c. 

3a 

2s  0 
20  3 

5  5 
12.3 
12  3 
19.1 

1.5 
31  5 
33  9 

2t>,  7 
19.3 
6.6 
10.7 
11  0 

3b 

3c... 

3d 

3e> 

4. 

30  9 
32.7 

S .      . 

'  AbootSOpercent  of  these  resronsps  ?p«>c:r.t  ■!  Tir.  isjii  iM. 
ficatlon,  the  Vice  Prcsidenl's  new  home.  etc. 


The  rest  covered  niiscclluineous  iiriiis  such  ii5  bc.iul  i- 


Questlomialres  retume.l  with  joint  responses  (hk-hors):  71.4  percent, 
yuestionnuires  retiiriieil  w  ith  f.r.^k  n-spouses  (.his  or  her^.':  28.6  percent. 

Garfield  Ehvicrdary  School  responses 

lln  percent ) 
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No 
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85 
65 

0 
4(,i 
10 
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.?) 
1.1 
,10 
35 

IS 
30 
90 
65 
85 
45 
65 
65 
30 
60 
65 

0 
li) 
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10 

55 
0 
0 

60 
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0 
20 
10 
15 
15 
20 
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30 

35 

30 
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10 
10 
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30 

5 

10 
25 
65 
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.10 
40 
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.^1 
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30 
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2a 

2b 

ac 
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35 
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25 
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1"; 

3a 

3b 

3c 

3d 

3e 

4 

6 

35 

Cockeyed  Justice 


The  AHEPA  Family 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  cxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  brief  but  pertinent  commentary  on 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  appeared 
In  the  August  11  edition  of  the  Suburban 
Index,  serving  southern  Oook  Coiinty 
which  I  believe  merits  broader  attention : 
Cockeyed  Justice 

While  five  members  of  the  Supremo  Court. 
Including  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  ajid 
other  bleeding  hearts,  concern  themselves 
with  the  rights  of  the  "poor,  uneducated  and 
uninformed"  criminal,  who  in  this  broad  land 
Is  concerned  with  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
the  unsuspecting  and  innocent  victim? 

While  this  great  com[>assion  for  the  cul- 
prit Is  being  carried  to  the  extreme  what  of 
the  99.9  percent  of  Americans  who  are  de- 
cent and  law-abiding  citizens? 

As  the  same  five  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  now  Interpret  our  almost  200  year  old 
constitution,  four  confessed  criminals  In- 
cluding a  kldnapper-raplst.  a  mugger,  a  bank 
robber  and  a  stick-up  man  have  been  set 
free. 

If  this  Is  the  result  of  a  right  and  proper 
Interpretation  of  our  constitution,  then  the 
constitution  should  be  amended.  IX  the  in- 
terpretation is  wrong  then  Impeachment  of 
the  flye  Justices  should  not  be  delayed  for  a 
■Ingle  moment. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCO.NSI.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Monday.  August  1. 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association  began  yesterday  here  In 
Washinpton  its  44th  annual  convention. 
Its  delegates  represent  1.125  local  chap- 
ters and  46.000  member.^,  including  many 
Members  of  Con^vcsi^.  in  49  States.  The 
association,  known  by  Its  acronym, 
AHEPA.  has  served  many  communities 
well  since  its  founduv-;  in  1922. 

Since  AHEPA  members  are  predomi- 
nantly of  Greek  orit,'in.  their  funds  help 
to  support  Institutions,  In  both  Greece 
and  the  United  States,  such  as  Greek 
Orthodox  Seminaries  But  they  also  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  the  fortunate  to  vic- 
tims of  earthquakes  in  Turkey,  floods  In 
Kansas  City,  and  hurricanes  in  Florida. 
The  AHEPA  Family  seeks,  like  famlUes 
ever>'where,  to  knit  Individuals  into  their 
communities  Its  memberslilp  Includes 
both  American  citizens  and  Immigrants 
from  Greece  who  seek  to  become  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

AHEPA  actively  helps  the.se  newcom- 
ers to  adapt  to  their  new  country,  but 
also  to  keep  fresh  the  ties  with  their 
homeland.     AHEPA   sets   out   to   teach 


good  citizenship  to  Its  younger  genera- 
tion as  weU,  through  taking  part  In  local 
civic  fund  drives  and  competing  In  sports 
tournaments  leading  to  the  annual 
AHEPA  Olympiad.  AHEPA  contribute* 
throuiih  annual  visits  to  Greece,  to  main- 
tain Greek-American  tics. 


The  Order  of  AHEPA  Comes  to 
Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.'^ 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    K\NS.\S 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.XT.-^TU  ES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  EIJ^WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Order  of  AHEPA.  whose 
name  Is  derived  from  the  first  letters  of 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association.  This  outstanding 
organization  is  dedicated  to  fostering  the 
highest  principles  of  patriotism  and  good 
citizenship  by  encouraging  active  par- 
ticipation in  civic  affairs  and  an  aware- 
ness of  the  duties  and  responsibiUties 
that  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  privileges 
safeguarded  by  good  government. 

The  Order  of  AHEPA  with  its  three 
auxiliaries— the  Daughters  of  Penelope. 
Sons  of  Pericles,  and  Maids  of  Athena- 
is  aJi  international  organization  with 
chapters  in  49  States.  Canada,  Australia, 
Greece,  and  the  Bahamas,  totaling  1.125 
local  chapters.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  to 
welcome  the  delegates  who  have  assem- 
bled here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
44th  supreme  convention  which  con- 
vened yesterday.  I  want  to  extend  a  spe- 
cial welcome  to  the  delegates  from  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.,  Mr.  William  C.  Kaniaze. 
Mr.  Tom  S.  Kehagas,  Mr.  Konstanlin 
Raptis,  and  Mr.  Gust  Apostle. 


House  Joint  Resolntion  1169,  Authorizing 
an  International  Conference  on  Water 
for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint 
Resolution  1169  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  organize  and  hold  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Water  for  Peace  in 
Washington  next  year. 

No  resource  In  this  world  is  more 
highly  prl^'ed  than  water.  In  the  Middle 
East  It  Is  a  continuing  and  basic  cause  of 
international  strife.  Today  In  Nebraska 
whole  areas  are  submerged  by  floods. 
Yet,  as  I  pointed  out  only  recently  to  the 
House,  the  Northeast  has  entered  its 
sixth  consecutive  year  of  drought. 
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I  have  Introduced  H.R.  10244,  which 
would  establish  a  Federal  Water  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  our  national  water 
resource  development.  I  have  stressed 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive,  overall 
effort  to  attempt  to  solve  our  Nation's 
water  problems.  This  same  principle  ap- 
plies internationally  as  well.  Planning 
for  the  M^e  of  water  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  world's  rapidly  expanding  population 
requires,  as  President  Johnson  has  said, 
"a  massive  cooperative  international 
effort." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  Conference 
would  help  to  stimulate  planning  for 
water  resource  development  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  would  encourage  In- 
ternational cooperation  and  actions  to 
solve  water  problems.  It  may  well  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  worldwide 
water-for-peace  program. 


tAW.S  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  op  the  United  St.'\tf.3 

TiruE  44.  Section   181.  Congressional 
Record;   arr.angement,  style,  content.s, 
AND  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have   control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style    of    the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and  at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  {  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section   182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations, maps,  diace.ams.— No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  iUu.strations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20 
1936,  c.  630,  5  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery   of  the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,   Representatives,   and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive i.ssues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  Uie  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7'4-point  type; 
.ind  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  e'i-point 
type;  and  all  r'^llcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capiUiIs  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return   of   manuscript  — When   manu- 


script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Recced  l£- 
sued  on  the  following  morning;  and  if  aU  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manu.script  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished —Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  l>e  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
SIX  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  leithlield  remarks —li  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit  — Tlie  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Corrections— The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  tliat  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwi.se  ordered  by  the  committee-' 
Prov.ded  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material. 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Re".ord— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a, 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germ.ane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  tlie  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quoU- 
tions  which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House. 
80  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  a«  far  a«  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  cc^Jy  comes  from 
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Reporters    of    the    respective 


the     Official 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  m.irk  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Hou^^es 
are  in  se,<=sion  and  submit  extensions  tlie 
lead  item  Fhall  be  ch,ingcd  from  one  Hnu.se 
-o  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  iu- 
dicnted  lead  Hem  of  tlie  other  House  apne.i'-- 
i:ig  in  second  place.  When  onlv  one  Hous« 
is  m  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  Txv.e  slmll  not  apply  to  extension.^ 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipmcrt 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedl- 
ntely  following  the  lead  ium.s  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
primed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

a.  Estn-'iate  of  co.^t  —No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  prmt  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  WTlting  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  con 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communicatlonB  from  SUte  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congre.ssional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters —The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCLTMENTS 
Eulier  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docimients  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimaes  shall  applv  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  .sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  priming  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US   Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 

CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Monday,  August  15,  1966 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  passed  mass  transit  hill. 


Chamber  Action 


Senate 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  18557-1857 ) 

Bills  Introduced:  Three  bills  and  two  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  3723-3725;  and  S.  Res.  293  and 

294.  I  Pages  18536-18537 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  3391,  to  exempt  certain  water  carriers  from  provi- 
sions of  the  Shipping  Act  when  the  effect  of  their  activi- 
ties on  foreign  commerce  is  insignificant,  with  an 
amendment  (S.  Rept.  1459) ;  and 

S.  3446,  to  consolidate  and  reenact  certain  of  the  sliip- 
pinglawsof  the  U.S..  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  li^U)). 

Page  18536 

Urban  Mass  Transit:  By  a  vote  of  65  yeas  to  18  nays 
(motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Senate  passed  S.  3700,  to 
authorize  funds  for  continued  assistance  in  tlevclopmcnt 
of  urban  mass  transportation  facilities,  after  adopting 
the  following  two  amendments  thereto:  By  a  vote  of 
47  yeas  to  34  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tahleii),  Tower 
amendment  reducing  from  $225  million  to  S150  million 
authorizations  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1968  antl  1969; 
and,  by  voice  vote,  modified  favits  amendmcn\  which 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  grant  up  to  $12.5 
million  additional  funds  to  States,  after  reallocation, 
where  two-thirds  maximum  grants  have  alrcailv  Ixcn 
obligated. 

The  Senate,  by  division  vote,  rejected  Tower  amend- 
ment to  strike  from  the  bill  section  providing  assistance 
for  certain  technical  studies  and  training  programs. 

I  Pages  18573-18595 

Defense  Appropriations:  Senate  made  its  pending 
business  H.R.  1594 1,  fiscal  1967  appropriations  for  the 
Defense  Establishment.  Pagei859s 

Defense  Appropriations — Suspension  of  Rules: 
Senator  Russell  filed  notice  of  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  rules  for  the  purpose  of  proposing,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  Senator  Saltonstall,  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
15941  (Defense  appropriations),  relating  to  the  call  to 
active  duty  of  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve. 

Pag*  1 8540 

D756 


Special  Order:  By  unanimous  consent  it  was  agreed 
that  Senate  will  meet  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
August  16,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  20  minutes'  duration,  Senator 
I  Iruska  will  be  recognized  for  approximately  i  hour  for 
remarks  relating  to  proposed  gun  legislation,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  colloquy  with  some  other  Senators  who  have 
evidenced  interest  in  that  subject,  which  colloquy  shall 

Iliit  extend  past   I  p.m.  Page  18595 

Authority  To  Meet:  Unanimous  consent  was  reached 
that  all  committees  are  authorized  to  meet  while  Senate 
is  in  session  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 

August  16.  Page  18596 

Legislative  Program:  Leadership  announced  that  fol- 
low ing  completion  of  action  on  H.R.  15941,  Defense 
appropriations.  Senate  will  take  up  S.  3708,  to  assist  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  programs,  and  that  action 
tlicreon    is    expected    to   be   completed   by   Thurstlay, 

August  iS.  Page  18595 

Record  Votes:  Two  recortl  votes  were  taken  tCKlay. 

Pages  18588,  18593 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  re- 
cessed at  4:29  p.m.  until  lo  a.m.  Tuesday,  August  i6, 
when,  by  unanimous  consent,  it  will  hear  remarks  by 
Senator  Hruska,  to  be  followed  by  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  H.R.  15941,  Defense  appropriations. 

Page  18596 

Committee  Meetings 

(  Corn  r>ii.'!cc'<  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
REA 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrification  began 
a  scries  of  hearings  on  S.  3337  and  S.  3720,  bills  to 
provide  additional  sources  of  financing  for  rural  elec- 
trification and  rural  telephone  programs,  and  on  the 
Administration's  REA  proposals.  Witnesses  heard  were 
Senators  Cooper,  Nelson,  and  Monroney;  and  Clyde  T 
Ellis,  general  manager,  and  Jerry  Anderson,  both  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow  with  testimony  from 
Secretary  c^  Agriculture  Freeman,  and  others. 


Appendix 


The  Sierra  Club  and  Its  Tax  Status:    An 
Exchange  of  Correspondence 

EJTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15,  1966 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
1,  I  delivered  a  speech  in  this  Chamber 
beginning  on  page  16988  of  the  Record' 
commenting  on  the  campaign  of  the 
Sierra  Club  to  defeat  H.R.  4671,  the  Colo- 
rado Basin  project  biU.  In  my  remarks 
I  sharply  criticized  Mr.  David  Brower  an 
officer  of  the  Sierra  Club,  for  charges  he 
had  made  against  me  in  connection  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  investiga- 
tion of  his  organization,  and  I  criticized 
certam  distorted  and  misleading  aspects 
of  the  Sierra  Club  campaign. 

Last  week  Mr.  Brower  was  direct  and 
open  enough  to  come  to  office  and  per- 
sonally deliver  to  me  a  letter  he  had  writ- 
ten in  an  attempt  to  clarify  this  matter 
I  was  able  to  have  a  frank  and  extended 
discussion  with,  him,  and  I  agreed  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  and  fairplay  to  Insert 
his  letter  in  the  Record.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  the  letter  mil  follow  these 
remarks,  as  will  a  reply  which  I  have 
sent  him. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  many  Mem- 
bers in  this  matter  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  place  this  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence before  the  House. 

SiERKA  Club. 

Washington,  D.CAusrust  11,  1966. 
Hon.  MoRHis  K.  Udall, 

Hou^e  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mo:  Tuesday  I  arrived  In  Washington 
and  for  the  first  time  saw  your  statement 
about  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  In  the  August  1  Congeessionai. 
Record.  I'm  sorry  you  felt  you  had  to  make 
It.  because:  ^ 

T  }l,  ^^  '*  ^''^^'^  °"  Incorrect  Information,  as 
I  think  you  would  have  discerned  were  the 
times  not  so  hectic,  and 

2)  Everyone  I  know  U  grateful  for  what 
you  have  done  for  conservation  except  for 
your  present  advocacy  of  the  dams  that 
would  flood  Grand  Canyon— not  from  rim  to 
rim,  not  "flood  It  out,"  not  all  of  it,  but 
enough  Of  it  to  be  ^Tong,  and  aU  the  flood- 
ing unnecessary. 

r-olf^"^!'  ^""^^^"'^  ^^  been  mousetrapped  by 
California  in  this  controversy,  and  as  a  na- 
tive CaJlfomlan  I  know  a  mousetrap  when  I 

^^L^^^:  i^  ''°'  ^'''PPy  ^'^out  ''bat  some 
t^F  ,  ,  ^^^^"^^"^  a^e  doing  to  Arizona  on 
this-includlng    giving    Arizona    the    lion's 

fh!'"%°„f°^.''^*^''  "leflcit-and  I  hate  to  see 
the  California  delegation  bulldozed  into  a 
^t\  ,^  of  using  sheer  power  to  overcome 
what  It  lost  In  the  Supreme  Court  I  see 
shades  of  the  Owens  VaUey  water  grab  n^ 
magnified  to  an  International  scale  and^ 
forgone  think  California  has  better  things 


Although  we  disagree  with  vou  and  want 
to  keep  dams  out  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
will  light  to  keep  them  out.  we  will  fight  with 
truth  and  nothing  else.  We  have  made  no 
false  statements  and  within  the  lun:t.s  of 
human  frailty  will  make  none.  There  will  be 
pronounced  differences  of  view  about  which 
facts  are  really  factual.  We  are  as  unhappy 
about  some  of  the  facts  you  use  as  vou  are 
apparently,  with  the  facts  we  believe. 

I  have  not  attacked  you  personally,  Tliat 
you  should  think  so  comes,  i  t>elle've.  from 
your  accepting  as  f.xct  some  t>ad  reporting  of 
a  2^4 -hour  TV  prognun  in  Phoemx,  and  bad 
reporting  on  a  second  count  of  my  state- 
ment at  a  Washingum  press  conference.  I 
have  a  tape  of  the  first  and  will  send  you 
a  copy  if  you  wish.  I've  tried  to  get  a  tape 
of  the  second  but  have  failed  so  far.  In  my 
fourteen  years  as  executive  director  of  the 
Sierra  Club  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  top- 
flight conservation  reporting  and  a  certain 
amount  that  was  poor.  In  the  two  examples 
that  upset  you  I  think  the  reporters  were 
too  tired  or  the  deadline  too  near,  and  tliey 
settled  for  a  slapdash  "chaj-ge  and  denial' 
story  instead  of  working  to  present  the 
issues. 

The  Grand  Canyon  dams  we  are  fighting 
are  the  part  of  your  bill  we  are  fighting— an 
unnecessary  part,  we  are  convinced,  with 
plenty  of  data  In  the  hearings  to  back  us  up 
I  appreciate  your  fairness  in  hearing  us  out 
and  in  questioning  us,  however  much  you 
may  have  disagreed.  I  wish  you  could  also 
have  heard  my  statement.  In  Phoenix,  about 
our  views.  If  the  Phoenix  reporter  had  done 
what  I  think  he  should,  he  would  have  spent 
more  time  reporting  on  how  conservationists 
would  not  oppose  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect or  the  feasible  means  of  financing  it  and 
doing  so  without  delay  that  would  spare 
Grand  Canyon.  Instead,  the  reporter  mis- 
read between  the  lines  and  garbled  things 
badly.  ^ 

Maybe  I'U  have  to  attack  things  you  do 
In  the  future,  even  as  I  must  now  attack 
your  ad\ocacy  of  destructive  and  unneces- 
sary Grand  Canyon  dams.  We  wish  the  peo- 
ple on  your  side  were  as  anxious  as  we  are 
to  have  a  reasonably  complete  record  in  a 
contro\ersy  of  such  major  proportions  We 
don't  have  one.  But  I  will  not  attack  you 
l>ersonaIIy  and  have  not  done  so.  II]  just 
wish  you  coiUd  beUeve  how  damaging  the 
dajns  would  be.  ^    s 

Out  of  all  this  I  hope  the  reasonable  solu- 
tion wiU  show  up,  and  show  up  in  time  In 
our  view,  this  would  comprise: 

1)  Central  Arizona  Project,  authorized 
now  modified  to  use  a  site  for  Hooker  r>am 
that  would  not  damage  the  Gila  Wilderness 
Area. 

fv,^'r.^^r?^''^'°°  ^'""  ""evenues  to  underwrite 
the  CAP  to  oome  from  Hoover,  Parker,  and 
Davis  dams  in  due  course,  with  the  power 
sod  at  something  near  what  Reclamation 
thinks  it  could  get  from  those  bad  Grand 
Canyon  dams. 

iT-i,'  *,  ef°"nuatlon  of  the  moratorium  on 
Federal  Power  Commission  authority  on  the 
Colorado  below  Lee'.  Perry.  Certainly  the 
country  needs  either  a  comprehensive  devel- 
opment plan  or  a  comprehensive  preservation 

^^^v,^**}  *  ^^^  J****-  ^  Imagine  you  know 
which  of  these  two  we  prefw— 

4)  A  careful  appraisal  by  Congress  of  the 
means  of  establishing  a  greater  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  that  would  reserve  Ari- 


zona's mwt   famous   scenic   resource   for   Uj 
highest  tise. 

5 1  A  National  Water  Comni;.s.=;lon  studv  'if 
augmenuitlon  and  other  nauonal  wav-r 
needs,  such  ai  called  for  by  President  Joh'-.- 
Kon  and  Senator  Jackson,  which  wouid  surely 
turn  u;)  the  means  of  providing  lijnplc  Wut.er 
in  the  long  range,  to  let  Arizona  proe;>er 
.as  It  should  without  sacrifice  of  any  of  I's 
graiidcur. 

'ITils  is  a  solution  Anierlc^a  &.uld  live  v..'.h 
for  all  the  l.ine  we  am  foresee.  If  vou  i)ut 
your  persu.„Mvene.ss  and  devotion  behind  i' 
I  am  confident  that  It  would  get  through— 
and  we  would  do  what  we  could  to  help  UiX- 
deductible  or  not,  I  don't  think  wed  have 
anything  left  to  disagree  about.  Perhaps 
that  would  m.ake  our  world  too  tranquil  but 
I'd  like  it  Just  the  same. 
Sincerely, 

Da\td  Beower. 
Excc-utii^e  D-.rector. 


1 


Congress  op  the  UNmD  States. 

House  of  Representativis 
Washington,   DC.   Augv^^t   15     IOCS 
Mr,  Davh)  Broweb, 
Sierra  Club, 

712  Dupont  Circle  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dave:  I  conunend  your  directness  In 
personally  delivering,  your  August  II  letter 
to  me  yesterday  and  welcomed  the  chance  for 
a  personal  exchange  of  views  on  the  pendine 
Colorado  River  legislation. 

As  per  your  request.  I  am  happy  to  extend 
you  the  courtesy  and  fairness  of  placing  your 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  since  It 
responds  to  remarks  I  had  inserted  on  Au- 
gtist  1.  In  response  to  the  letter,  and  in  par- 
tial comment  on  our  conversation.  I  would 
make  these  additional  remarV:s: 

1.  As  far   as  I   am   concerned   our  discus- 
sion has  cleared   the  air  with  regard   to  my 
assertions  that  you  had  deliberately  attacked 
the  truth  of  my  statements  about  the  IRS 
controversy.     Perhaps   you   undersUnd   now 
a  little  better  the  basis  of  my  deep  resent- 
ment at  your  comments—  as  reported  by  the 
5!^-   ."  '"^  obvious  to  me  that  the  great 
nood  of  new  members  and  contributions  for 
your  organization  had  occurred  In  large  part 
as  a  result  of  the  publicity  on  the  IRS  mat- 
ter.   While  I  am  happy  to  see  the  Sierra  Club 
have  a  great  growth  in  membership,  it  dis- 
treesed   me   that  much   of   it  resulted    from 
people   having   an    angry   belief   that   I    had 
prompted  an  IRS  action  which  had  actually 
occurred  before  my  IRS  inquiry  was  dictated 
or   mailed.     WhUe   I   could    understand    the 
temptation  your  organization  might  have  t  > 
fan    the   flames   of    a   controversy,   doing   s, 
much   for   your   membership   drive   and    in- 
come, I  deeply  resented  it  being  done  at  the 
expense  of  my  integrity.     Because  I  waxit  to 

^J.!'  ff"^  ^""^  "  "^™°E  and  vigorous 
voice  in  the  conservation  field,  and  because 
I  stand  for  many  of  the  thhigs  vour  ore-i- 
nizatlon  stands  for.  I  am  pleased' that  your 
numbers  are  Increasing. 

Having  said  this.  I  accept  your  statements 
that  you  were  misunderstood  and  incorrect- 
ly quoted  by  the  press  and  will  consider  this 
matter  closed. 

Of  V  Jr"^  frankness  In  stating  your  opinion 
of  your  home  state's  alleged  ■•mousetrapping" 
Of  Arizona  on  this  legislation  is  appreclat^, 
but  I  oannot  agree  that  on  balance  Arizona 
has  been  'had"  in  the  negotiations,  in  the 
abstract,  of  course,  most  Arlzonlans,  Includ- 
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Ing  this  one,  are  so  desperately  concerned 
with  the  need  for  the  Central  Arizona  Unit 
that  In  the  past  we  might  have  preferred 
a  simple  CAP  bill  without  any  regional  fea- 
tures or  "concessions"  to  our  neighbor  states. 
But,  we  must  now  take  a  regional  and  na- 
tional view  of  water  problems  as  both  the 
best  legislative  strategy  and  the  best  kind  of 
public  policy.  Arizona  has  been  seeking  our 
C.A.P.  Unit  actively  for  25  years  but  we  have 
faced  the  fact  that  "now"  Is  the  time  to  start 
any  long-range  regional  planning.  The  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  although  the  Central  Arizona  Unit  Is 
an  essential  first  step  we  must  start  now  to 
solve  the  water  problems  of  the  entire  ba^in. 

In  sununary,  the  bill  and  the  negotiations 
contain  much  that  is  to  the  advantage  of 
our  state,  and  I  consider  the  overall  bill  a 
sound  and  balanced  compromise,  good  for 
Arizona,  good  for  the  7  states  of  the  Colo- 
rado basin,  and  good  for  the  nation.  Cali- 
fornia's power  In  the  Congress  Is  a  fact  of 
life  and  as  a  legislator  I  try  to  deal  with 
things  as  they  are  and  not  as  I  wish  they 
might  be.  Throughout  these  last  two  years 
of  negotiations,  California's  leaders  have  dis- 
played, contrary  to  your  belief,  great  states- 
manship, good  faith,  and  a  proper  spirit  of 
give  and  take.  You  will  find  that  many  Cali- 
fomlans  believe  that  California  gave  too 
much  and  got  too  little.  In  Arizona,  we  have 
many  people  with  the  reverse  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Hosma's  speech  of  August  9.  1966,  out- 
lines rather  clearly  why  California  would 
fight  the  sort  of  compromise  suggested  in 
your  letter  and  If  I  were  a  California  legis- 
lator I  am  sure  I  would  feel  likewise. 

3.  Certainly,  there  can  be  dlEferences  about 
the  "facts"  of  any  controversy.  On  major 
matters  of  this  kind,  reasonable  men  can  al- 
ways differ  as  to  the  right  Inferences  to  draw 
from  data,  which  experts  are  right  and  which 
wrong,  etc.  You  have  every  right  to  adopt 
and  to  assert  legitimate  opinions  and  In- 
ferences favorable  to  your  side.  Thus,  though 
I  arrive  at  vastly  different  conclusions.  I  can't 
object  to  many  of  your  arguments  because 
they  are  well  within  the  boimds  of  rational 
and  responsible  discourse.  However,  I  have 
strongly  bellev^  that  some  of  your  recent 
arguments  and  assertions  have  gone  beyond 
the  bounds  of  fair  play.     For  example: 

(a)  Your  ads  wera  carefully  worded  so  as  to 
avoid  any  assertion  that  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  comprises  the  entire  geologval 
"Grand  Canyon."  Yet  the  ads  were  clearly 
designed  to,  and  did.  leave  that  Impression. 
When  you  denounce  dams  In  the  "Grand 
Canyon"  technically  you  are  saying  the 
geological  Grand  Canyon,  but  you  leave  the 
ordinary  reader  with  the  clear  Impression 
that  the  dam  sites  are  actually  In  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  as  It  now  exists.  In 
fact,  we  have  received  several  editorials 
asserting  In  good  faith  on  the  basis  of  your 
materials  that  both  dams  would  be  in  the 
present  National  Park.  We  cannot  escape 
the  Impression  that  this  false  Inference  wae 
deliberately  created. 

(b)  Similarly,  the  language  of  "flooding. 
Innundatlng  Grand  Canyon '.  etc  ,  Is  used  in 
a  way  that  technically  does  not  say  that  the 
Inner  and  outer  gorge  of  the  Canyon  will  be 
filled  with  water,  but  It  Is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  ads  were  not  designed  to.  and  did. 
convey  that  very  Impression  to  millions  of 
people  who  have  written  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

(c)  I  felt  It  was  beyond  the  bounds  of 
rational  and  fair  debate  between  responsible 
people  for  the  Sierra  Club  to  feign  shock 
and  dismay  at  IRS  questioning  of  that 
portion  of  the  ads  claiming  tax  deductibility, 
when  your  1966  Sierra  Club  Bulletin.  In- 
cluded In  my  August  1  remarks,  had  specif- 
ically warned  the  membership  that  lobbying 
activities  would  cause  this  very  thing  to 
happen. 

The  hard-pressed  people  and  water  users 
and  cities  of  Arizona  Intend  to  spend  what- 


ever  reasonable  amount  of  money  we  can 

raise  la  fighting  for  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Congres-s  We  have  been  trying 
to  save  our  economy  and  we  are  willing  to 
spend  money  In  that  effort.  Likewise  we 
acicri'jw'.edge  and  respect  your  vigorous  at- 
temp'.i  t  >  defeat  it.  Lobbying  Is  not  evil. 
It  c,\\\  b-^  and  usually  Is  an  honorable  fact 
of  ieg!.^:  it'.ve  life.  Clearly  there  arc  gup-^  and 
Inequities  in  our  tax  laws  relating  to  lobby- 
ing: It  seems  to  me  that  all  lobbying  groups 
are  nut.  but  should  be,  treated  ahke.  and  I 
will  support  reasonable  corrective  legislation. 

4  I  truly  welcome  your  specific  suggestions 
on  "compromise",  though  I  must  say  they 
amount  to  almost  total  vlctoi^  on  your  part 
and  totiU  defeat  of  ours — that  Is  a  capitu- 
lation rather  than  a  compromise.  We  In  the 
7  states  have  never  closed  the  door  to  com- 
promise, but  this,  as  I  recall.  Is  the  first  time 
the  Sierra  Club  has  ever  offered  any  specific 
alternative  to  the  bill. 

While  I  will  never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  I 
do  not  fear  to  negotiate  and  welcome  further 
discussions.  Your  current  suggestion  Is  one 
which  Arizona  could  not  accept,  and  It  Is 
even  more  objectionable  to  our  allies  in  the 
basin.  The  Job  of  ptitting  t<:>gether  this 
delicite.  historic  7-stat*  agreement  was  In- 
credibly difficult  and  took  more  than  two 
years.  None  of  the  7  states  have  ever  Indi- 
cated that  any  further  adjustments  In  the 
legislation  are  unthinkable.  But  the  essen- 
tials of  our  bold,  cooperative  regional  plan 
would  be  destroyed  by  your  proposal.  There 
simply  must  be  a  substantial  development 
fund  created  and  there  must  be  provision  for 
Immediate  and  comprehensive  and  meaning- 
ful studies  to  find  ways  to  augment  the  river. 
These  essential  elements  are  eliminated  by 
yoiu-  su£:>.:estion  and  leave  the  other  states 
with  nothing  lo  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
construction  of  the  Ccntrid  Arizona  Project. 
Arizona  is  the  loser  too  because  as  you  well 
know  our  real  wat*r  short,i+,-c — not  In  the 
future — but  today  is  at  \e^s\.  2.2  million  acre 
feet  per  year,  not  Just  1  2  million  acre  feet 
the  Central  Aiizona  Unit  will  bring  in.  Thtis, 
there  is  simply  no  basis  for  regional  agree- 
ment on  a  plan  of  the  kind  you  have  sug- 
gested. 

I  do  appreciate  your  willinL:r.ess  to  have  a 
forthright  dlscu-sslon  of  our  deep  and  sincere 
differences  Perhaps  more  exchanges  over  a 
desk  and  fewer  press  b.Lrrages  by  each  of  us 
win  lead  to  something  we  might  both  accept. 
I  sincerely  hope  so. 

I  will  place  yotu-  letter  in  the  Record  next 
week  along  with  a  copy  of  this  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Morris  K    Udall. 


Wall   Drug  Celebrates   30th   Anniversary 
of  Tourism  Ingenuity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

C.F 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

of    SOl-TII    DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  tourist  develop- 
ments in  the  woi'ld  ts  the  famed  Wall 
Drug  Store  in  western  South  Dakota. 
This  inteniatlonally  known  drugstore 
recently  observed  Its  30th  anniversary  of 
what  has  been  desci-ibed  by  South  Dak- 
ota Reporter  Dick  Kitchen  as  "tourism 
Ingenuity." 

The  Imaginative  minds  behind  the 
Wall  Drug  Store  fame  are  those  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ted  and  Dorothy  Hustead, 
owTiers  and  operators  of  the  store. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dick 
Kitchen's  article  appearing  in  the  Au- 
gust 14.  1966,  Aberdeen  American-News 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Frete    Ice    W.ixEn    Stii  l    Av.\ii.«,rLE    \s    Wal:. 

Drug  M.\rk-s  30th  Ye\r 

(By  Dick  Kitchen) 

W.M,i.. — A  free  glitss  of  ice  wat^r.  thirsty 
tourists,  and  an  imaginative  young  couple 
.  .  .  the  formula  for  a  million-dollar  business 
now  operating  in  the  middle  of  South  Dak- 
ota's rolling  prairie  land. 

Celebrating  their  30th  anniversary  of  tour- 
L^m  Ingenuity  are  Ted  and  Dorothy  Husteiid, 
owners  of  the  now  world-fanious  Wall  Drug 
Store.  And  the  original  drawing  card  to  their 
store  Is  still  available:  a  free  gUiss  of  ice 
water. 

Signs  advertising  Wall  Drug  are  now  scat- 
tered across  the  U.S.  They  are  also  standing 
In  such  remote  places  as  Antarctica,  near  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids,  within  sight  of  the  Taj 
Mahal,  and  on  London's  subways.  Free  Wall 
Drug  signs  are  given  to  anyone  who  promisees 
to  put  them  up. 

V.\RIETY  OF  ITEMS 

Services  of  the  drug  store  now  include  a 
cafe,  soda  fountain,  dog  exercise  j>en.  g^vs 
station,  children's  playground,  and  a  corral 
full  of  burros  that  can  be  ridden  or  bouglu. 
The  Husteads  sell  clothing.  Jewelry,  food  and 
every  Imaginable  tourist  souvenir.  Petrified 
wood  Is  sold  by  the  pound  or  by  the  ton 
Topping  off  the  Inventory  Is.  unexpectedly, 
medicine. 

Everything  was  not  always  this  rosy,  how- 
ever. Ted  and  Dorothy  bought  the  drug 
store  on  a  shoestring  In  1931,  after  Ted  fin- 
ished pharmacy  school.  Wall  was  a  sleepy 
little  town  of  200.  baking  In  the  hot  sun  of 
the  "dirty  thirties"  on  the  rolling  ranchland 
plains  of  South  Dakota.  For  five  years,  the 
Husteads  watched  the  tourists  traveling  U.y 
Highway  16  pass  by  Wall  (and  Wall  Drugi 
without  slowing  down. 

Dorothy's  inspiration  In  1936  Wiis  the  start 
of  Wall  Drugs  tourist  trade.  She  suggested 
they  offer  free  ice  water  to  the  thirsty  tour- 
ists, via  roadside  signs.  A  slg^  was  erected 
on  each  side  of  Wall  on  U.S.  16,  and  to  the 
parched  travelers,  this  was  all  the  come-on 
needed. 

When  customers  arrived  they  were  given 
the  promised  Ice  water,  and  as  anticipated, 
they  also  purchased  Ice  cream,  a  sandwich  or 
a  souvenir  of  the  drug  store.  So  the  Hu- 
steads put  up  more  imaginative  signs:  "Ex- 
actly 17  miles  to  the  Wall  Drug  Store — and 
a  Free  Glass  of  Ice  water,"  or  "See  the  To- 
tem Pole  at  Wall  Drug,"  and  "Ask  questions 
at  the  Wall  Drug  Store.  " 

Soon  signs  dotted  the  highways  in  the 
surrounding  states  of  Minnesota.  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska.  When  World  War  II  took  South 
Dakota  boys  overseas.  Wall  Drug  signs  went 
with  them.  Hustead  signs  soon  appeared  in 
Germany,  London,  the  South  Pacific,  and 
one  on  Paris'  busiest  corner:  "Only  6951 
kilometers   to   the  Wall   Drug  Store." 

As  the  store  grew,  so  did  Its  souvenir 
Inventory,  and  the  souvenir  counters  offered 
Indian  mocassins,  tomahawks,  western  hats. 
Black  Hills  Jewelry,  Inexpensive  cowboy 
boots,  polished  semi-precious  stones,  and 
salt-and-pepper  shakers  of  crushed  rock,  all 
stamped  "Wall  Drug." 

Restaurant  facilities  at  one  time  included 
only  hot  dogs  and  sundaes.  Services  soon 
branched  Into  buffalo  burgers  and  full  imeals 
In  a  serve-yourself  lunch  counter  near  the 
original  log  building.  The  latest  addition 
to  the  building  Is  an  expansion  of  the  cafe- 
teria. 
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A  cott oiiwtKXl  tree  planted  in  1908  stood 
."iquarely  in  the  center  of  the  proposed  ad- 
dition. Rather  than  cut  it  down,  Ted  built 
the  addition  around  the  tree.  This  was  aU 
the  excuse  he  needed  for  a  new  sign:  "Eat 
Under  the  lYee  at  Wall  Drug." 

And  cat  they  do.  Tlie  estimated  three 
thousand  to  lour  thousand  guests  each  dfiy 
In  the  busy  summer  months  require  the  hir- 
ing of  numerous  college  and  high  school  stu- 
dents as  additional  help.  On  a  "slow" 
morning,  the  store  .serves  30  d>..£en  eggs  for 
breakfast. 

Animated  life-sue  western  puppet  shows, 
the  Cowboy  Orchestra  and  the  Chuck  Wagon 
Quartet,  are  shown  free  of  charge  to  the 
thoubands  who  slop  at  Wall  Druj?  during  the 
summer.  In  the  yard  behind  the  store  are 
a  s:\ddled  bucking  bronco  (stuffed),  prison 
ceils,  and  a  mammoth  mail  box,  all  provid- 
ing tourists  with  plenty  of  picture-taking 
opportunities. 

During  a  trip  to  Europe.  Ted  purchased 
space  in  London's  subway  trains  for  addi- 
tional Wall  Drug  signs  ("5.1G0  miles  to  Wall 
Drug  Store").  Ted  and  Dorothy  receive  20- 
25  letters  each  day  from  IX)ndons  conmiut- 
ets.  Every  letter  is  answered.  Ted  sends 
them  free  information  on  South  Dakota 
the  B.idlands.  and  Wall  Drug.  Visitors  from 
EngUind  have  worn  a  path  to  the  store,  and 
enjoy  meeting  the  Husteads.  A  souvenir  is 
invariably  purchased  to  take  back  to  Enc- 
land. 

Folksy  atmosphere  still  exists  In  the  drug 
store,  and  when  the  majority  of  the  tourists 
have  left  South  Dakota,  the  residents  of 
Wall  and  the  surrounding  commvmlty  stop 
to  visit  the  Husteads.  No  one  doubts  the 
genuine  sincerity  of  the  owners  or  the  eco- 
nomic influence  the  store  has  on  Wall. 

The  Husteads"  son.  Bill,  a  reglstred  phar- 
macist, is  now  general  manager  of  the  store. 
Tills  leaves  Ted  and  Dorothy  more  time  to 
iisit  with  the  guests. 

Oddly  enough,  the  booming  tourist  busi- 
ness has  not  interlered  with  the  drug  busi- 
ness, the  Husteads'  original  purpo,se  in  mov- 
ing to  Wall  in  1930.  Ted  and  Bill  fill  pre- 
scriptions, and  In  the  ranching  community 
they  serve,  offer  advice  for  the  treatment  of 
everything  from  a  calf  with  a  cold  to  a  sick 
horse. 

Millions  have  been  made  In  oil,  cattle,  real 
estate,  or  an  ace  la  the  hole  .  .  .  or  an  Ico 
cube  in  a  glass  of  water. 


daughter   I  extend  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 


A1311 


The  Late  Aaron  Benescb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  my  good  friend.  Aaron  Bencsch,  is 
a  deep  personal  loss  to  me.  His  ability 
and  Integrity,  coupled  with  his  friendly 
nature  and  generous  spirit,  won  Aaron 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  exemplified  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  his  profes.sion  during  his  distin- 
guished career  of  more  tlian  50  years  as 
a  newspaperman.  He  helped  shape  the 
career  of  many,  many  journalists  who 
benefited  from  his  acumen  and  skill  and 
his  influence  will  long  be  felt  in  news 
circles. 

I  join  his  countless  other  friends  In 
m.ouming  the  passing  of  this  truly  good 
man.     To  his  lovely  wife  Eva  and  his 


The  American  Legion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .'VTIVE3 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Six-akcr,  as 
an  oruanization  of  Americans  who  have 
served  in  the  defeiise  of  their  countrj-, 
the  views  of  the  American  Legion  have 
always  been  of  interest.  A  devoted  and 
loyal  citizen  of  Stockbridge,  Mich.,  the 
Honorable  Hubert  A.  Bearss,  who  is  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  district  director 
of  the  Michigan  Justice  of  Peace  As-^-oci- 
ation,  also  serves  as  chainiian  of  national 
defen.sc.  Department  of  Michitian,  Amer- 
ican Legion.  The  report  of  his  com- 
mittee was  recently  called  to  my  atten- 
tion and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  included  in  the  Record  in  order 
that  it  may  be  available  to  those  who 
share  the  concerns  of  this  patriotic 
organization: 

National    SEcmrrT    CoMMrrrEr  -  S;imd\p.!tt. 

PRCPAMDNESS,    SI.VGLENESS    op    PtTlPOSE    FOR 

God  and  Country 

1    Purpo.se:   To  keep  the  .A.mericin  Lesion 
alert.     The  American  Legion  on  the  National 
as  well  as  State  level  conlnues  its  endorse- 
ment of  Military  Preparedness,  of  Universal 
Military  Training,  and  continued  prepared- 
ness of  Military  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 
2.  Statement  of  purpose:  We  have  gone  on 
record    backing  the   war   In   Vietnam   to   it.s 
fullest   e.xtent.      The   American   Legion   doe*, 
not  favor  or  endorse  in  any  manner  the  in- 
cidents such  .IS  draft  card  burmng  or  .inti- 
draft  demonstrations  anywhere,  especially  on 
the  campuses  of  colleges.     We  cxill  attonti.jn 
that  many,  m  fact,  most  colleges  have  finan- 
cial   EU!>port    by    w.ay    of    public    t.a.xcs    and 
therefore  have  a  responsibility  to  "teach  law 
and  order  and  respect  for  American  ideals" 
Ai.ms  and  objectives:  The  American  Lesion 
has   repeatedly    taken    a    stand    for    positive 
teaching    and    living    the    Ideals    of    Ameri- 
canism   in   all    public   schools    and   colleges. 
always  underwriting  the  teaching  of  respon- 
sibility  of   citizenship,   decency   and   rc-speci 
for  the  Amertcan  flag,  for  God  and  country 
Training  the  youth  of  the  U.S.A.:  Special 
attention    is    called    to    the    imjiortance    of 
teaching    and    studying    Amerlcsm    History. 
American    Government    and    basic    subjects 
"always  looking  for  the  Positive  Ideals,"  and 
standards  set  up  by  our  forefathers  of  the 
Ck)nstltutlon  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica. 
Rewards    given    to   youth    of    USA.:    Tlie 
attention    of   American    Legion    members    Is 
desirable    to    see    that    such    standards    are 
studied  and  taught.     One  of  the  best  med- 
iums for  this  study  Is  the  Oratorical  Contest 
endorsed    and   developed    by   The    American 
Legion  in   the   public  schools.     This  affords 
the  individual  student  to  profit  In  academic 
progress  by  trips  to  contest  and  by  remuner- 
ation in  winning  cont.ests. 

The  development  of  the  Individual,  the 
profit  motive  and  the  reward  for  the  am- 
bitious continues  to  be  an  American  Ideal. 
3.  History  of  national  security  of  nations 
of  world:  Research  into  the  history  of  nations 
of  influence  and  power  of  the  world  Indicates 
there  h.as  long  existed  a  form  of  conscription 
for  manpower  during  national  emergencies 
These  countries  Include  Germany,  Russia, 
Italy,  Spain,  England,  Japan,  China,  Canada. 


Attstraha  and  others  Swiizcrhmd  has  the 
most  Inclusive  con.scnption.  There  all  man- 
power is  subject  to  federal  conscription  at 
certain  siges. 

Revolutionary  War:  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  different  colonies  used  dKIcrMit 
means  of  dra.'t  to  call  men  into  service  Gen- 
er.aJ  George  W.tshlngton  personally  p.Tjd  the 
army  some  compensation  out  of  his  pe«-s(.TU 
account.  Some  defectors  went  over  to  'lie 
Tory  I  English)  side. 

The  War  of  1812:  Andrew  Jack.son  found 
use  of  the  draft  necessary  In  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans 

The  C:vil  War:  The  Union  A.tiiv  used  the 
draft.  Resij^tance  to  the  draft  resulted  in 
senotis  riots  in  New  York  atv.  Boston  and 
Baltimore.  Some  criticism  resulted  from  the 
customary  whereby  wealthy  men  could  hire 
a  substitute  (if  tliey  could  find  one)  to  take 
their  place  at  a  coft  of  $300.  Men  were  con- 
scripted from  18  through  45. 

World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
conflict  and  Vietnam-  Ehiring  World  War  I 
the  lottc.-y  .■system  w.as  used  whereby  mens 
names  we.-e  submitted  on  a  national  scale 
and  numbers  were  drawn  from  a  fish  bowl 
by  officials.  This  was  criticized  and  resist- 
ance was  vigorous.  Mav  draft  dodgers  were 
arrested,  .-rcntenced  and  sent  to  Federal 
Pciutciuuries. 

During  the  present  crisis  there  continues  to 
be  re.?i.-t:!nce  to  the  draft.  Criticism  to  Uie 
present  form  of  the  draft  suggests  Improve- 
ment CcrUilnly  the  draft  Is  necessary 
Suggestions  have  been  made  by  many  that 
draft  deferments  for  college  students  are  no* 
fair.  It  has  bt-en  suggested  tliat  the  draft 
should  Include  every  male  as  It  does  in 
Switzerland.  Surelv.  cri.sls  caUs  for  unity 
Patrick  Henry  said  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  "If  we  don't  h.ang  togeUier,  we  wlU  hajig 
.■^•p.irately,"  " 

We  need  solidarity,  preparedness  and 
singleness  of  purpose  for  God  and  country— 
not  atheism— not  communism. 

Hi-BF3iT  A.  Bearss. 
Chairman,  yaral  and   Merchant   Mar-ne 
Affairs  Section. 


The  County  Serves  the  People  in  Choctaw 
County,  Ala. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OP    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1966 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  every  side  these  days  we 
liear  the  claim  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  step  in  on  a  massive  scale  to 
help  counties  and  local  government  meet 
their  needs. 

Choctaw  County  in  southwest  Alabama 
is  showing  what  a  county  can  do  in  meet- 
ing its  own  needs,  through  local  plan- 
ning, hard  work,  and  diligence.  Prog- 
ress in  Choctaw  County  is  a  fruit  of  the 
labors  of  the  county's  own  people 

This  story  of  success  through  local  ef- 
fort is  told  in  greater  detail  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Mobile  Press  Reg- 
ister of  August  14,  1966: 

Choctaw  Cou.nty's  Success 
(By  Ford  Cook) 
Bt-TLER,  ALA — "When  you  want  something 
done,  do  It  yourself,  to  make  sure  it  is  done 
rtght,"  might  well  be  the  motto  of  the  lead- 
ers and  residents  of  Choctaw  Countv,  be- 
cause their  accomplishmenu  are  the  fruita 
of  their  own  efforts,   for  a  large   p,art. 
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Choctaw  County  Is  not  greatly  unlike 
most  of  Its  neighboring  countlea,  In  both 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  yet  its  n^anage- 
ment  and  accomplishments  do  show  a  def- 
inite "personal  touch"  with  a  high  degree 
of  success  in  most  cases. 

Since  the  tinae  of  its  creation  as  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  the  State  of  Alabama^ 
in  1847 — Choctaw  County  has  been  Identi- 
fied among  the  rtiral  counties  of  the  state 
and  its  economy,  though  drooping  to  a  low 
ebb  at  times,  has  been  based  on  the  land 
and  its  yields.  With  this  as  a  basis.  Choctaw 
County  of  today  has  bolstered  its  economy 
with  the  additions  of  a  number  of  plants  in 
its  efforts  to  balance  Its  agricultural  activi- 
ties with  industrial  operations 

Though  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort 
toward  this  Increased  industry  for  a  number 
of  years,  with  a  noticeable  degree  of  success, 
still  it  is  predominantly  an  agricultural  and 
timber  producing  county  with  oil  as  a  "prof- 
itable sideline  " 

BEAUnFUL  AREA 

The  beautiful,  wooded  hills  throughout 
the  county  serve  for  prolific  timber  produc- 
tion while  the  fertile  valleys  provide  some  of 
the  best  farm  lands  in  this  section  of  the 
two  states,  yet  man  has  done  much  to  "leave 
his  marlc"  in  the  way  of  Improved  methods 
In  all  these  endeavors. 

Prom  the  low  point  of  the  depression 
years.  Choctaw  began  working  Its  way  up  the 
ladder  of  success,  but  the  task  was  not  an 
easy  one.  There  was  need  for  many  changes 
In  the  ways  and  plans  of  the  residents  before 
today's  measure  of  success  could  be  real- 
ized. One  of  the  first  major  steps  In  the 
direction  of  "equitable  economic  develop- 
ment" was  a  change  in  the  farming  habits 
throughout  the  county.  Cotton  had  long 
served  as  monarch  of  the  hills  and  valleys. 
but  by  the  middle  Thirties  farmers  began 
to  accept  the  fact  that  something  had  to 
be  done,  since  cotton  no  longer  would  pro- 
vide a  profitable  market  crop.  This  change 
took  years  to  accomplish  to  the  proper  degree. 
but  cotton  has  given  way  to  such  profitable 
operations  as  livestock,  poultry,  feed  grains 
and  other  row  crops  in  the  realm  of  agricul- 
ture, while  timber  production  has  once  .igaln 
moved  Into  a  prominent  position 

OUTDOOR    ACTIVITY 

In  this  Industrial  and  agricuUiiruI  rev- 
olution," Choctaw  has  learned  much  about 
many  other  things  as  well.  In  the  process 
of  "learning  by  doing,"  it  has  become  ap- 
parent that  It  Is  through  this  method  that 
all  "good  and  fruitful  projects  are  born,  nur- 
tunjd  and  allowed  to  mature."  In  the  Idea  of 
recreation,  which  has  become  so  much  a 
part  of  our  modern  lives,  for  a  rural  county. 
Choctaw  takes  second  place  to  none  Since 
It  Is  a  rural  area,  the  most  prominent  recrea- 
tion factors  are  those  in  the  outdoors  such 
as  boating,  hunting  fishing  and  related 
sports  and  activities.  ThoT.igh  a  develop- 
ment on  the  Tomblgbee  River — Jackson  Lock 
and  Dam — created  a  vast  water  resource  for 
this  occasion,  there  are  many  other  aspects 
of  recreation  which  the  people  have  de- 
veloped for  themselves  through  cooperative 
efforts  will  benefit  for  a  vast  majority  of 
the  residents. 

Education  Is  another  field  of  "self-help" 
In  which  this  county  has  excelled.  Realiz- 
ing about  four  years  ago  that,  with  the  in- 
creased Influx  of  Industry,  there  was  the 
responsibility  of  improved  educational  fa- 
cilities, Choctaw  voters  imp>osed  two  addi- 
tional taxes  upon  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  this  phase  of  their  present 
and  future.  This  move  has  paid  off  with  in- 
creased benefits  to  education  and  will  con- 
tinue to  reap  the  benefits  of  those  far- 
sighted  steps  lor  many  years  to  come. 

Choctaw  County  today  shows  a  large  meas- 
ure of  development  and  improvement  in 
many  categories,  and  the  people  here  can 
point  to  them  with  pride  as  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labors. 


FAA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

OF    NEW    HAMP.sniRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTAT1VES 
Tuesday.  August  16,  1966 

Mr  HUOT.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Con- 
grcs5  is  often  called  upon  to  rectify 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  Government, 
However,  it  is  all  too  .'^eldom  that  a  pri- 
vate citizen  takes  an  opportunity  to  com- 
mend publicly  an  agency  which  is  oper- 
ated efficiently. 

That  is  why.  Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
my  colleagues'  peru.sal  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  New  Hampshire's  dedi- 
cated director  of  aeronautics,  Roger 
Ci'owley,  in  whicli  is  related  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Randall  Spaldint;  at  the 
dedication  of  the  VVhiteficld.  N.H  ,  Re- 
gional Airpoi-t. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Tran.sportation  and  Aviation  I  know- 
firsthand  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  is  among  the  most  efficient  in 
Government  and  I  am  prateful  for  the 
recognition  it  has  received  from  Mr. 
Spalding  and  Mr.  Crowley. 

The   letter   follows: 

Xlw   Hampshire  Aeronautics 

Commission, 
Concord.  N.H  .  July  26   1966. 
Hon.  J  Oliva  Huot, 
Hou-tc  of  Rfprcsentatiff.s. 
Wa.'-h  itigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Oi.iva  :  At  the  dedication  of  the 
Whitefield  Regional  .Airport  on  July  20,  1966, 
Mr.  Randall  Spalding  m.uster  of  ceremonies, 
made  the  followinc  statement  while  intro- 
ducinc  Mr.  Oscar  Bcikke.  Director  of  the 
Eastern  Region.  FAA: 

"I  wish  the  N.H  Congressional  delegation 
could  hear  this  final  remark  If  every  fed- 
eral agency  dispensing  public  funds  was  as 
careful  in  spending  those  dollars  and  made 
them  stretch  as  far  as  possible,  where  you  got 
good  value  for  every  dollar  you  received,  if 
every  federal  agency  dispensing  federal  funds 
did  as  good  a  Job  as  we  have  had  with  the 
F.^A.  a  tremendotis  load  would  be  lifted 
from  the  aching  back  of  that  long  sufTerlng 
beast  of  burden,  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr  Sp.ildings  statement  was  printed  In 
the  Caledonian-Record  (St  Johnsbury.  Ver- 
mont!  on  Thursday.  July  21,  1966. 

As  you  know.  New  Hampshire,  its  citizens 
and  Us  governmental  agencies  have  been 
identified  as  strictly  conservative  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  local,  state  and  federal  funds. 
I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not  state 
that  this  Is  particularly  true  of  the  citizens 
of  the  northern  area  of  the  Granite  State. 
It  Is  a  rare  occasion  Indeed  these  d;iys  when 
a  Federal  agency  is  praised  for  the  conscien- 
tious disbursement  of  public  funds  Mr. 
Spalding's  remarks  reflect  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  SUite  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
New  Hampshire  Aeronautics  Commission  and 
the  citizens  of  the  northern  part  of  this 
State  with  respect  to  the  integrity  and  ca- 
pable administration  of  a  fine  Agency 

De.^pite  his  multitudinous  duties  Mr. 
Oscar  Bakke  kept  himself  fully  Informed  of 
deveIopment.s  at  the  Whitefield  Airport  from 
the  time  of  its  conception  until  Its  conclu- 
sion. Mr  Bakke  exemplifies  the  highest 
standards  for  administration  In  Government. 

Mr,  Spalding's  remarks  concerning  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
should  not  go  unnoticed  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  would  Inform  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  of  the  substantive 
matter  of  this  letter.  Most  Government  agen- 


cies are  the  target  of  criticism  by  our  citi- 
zens and  It  Is  seldom  Indeed  that  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  an 
Agency  who  is  f>erformlng  an  outstanding 
Job. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R.  J.  Crowlfv.  Jr  .  Director. 


Look  Ma,  No  Arrests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augjist  16.  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  jjcr- 
haps  it  is  an  appropriate  commentary 
on  the  times  In  which  we  live,  but  at 
least  one  Government  agency  believes  it 
is  news  when  people  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion do  not  get  into  trouble. 

The  press  agent  at  the  Camp  Atterbury 
Job  Corps  Center  in  Indiana  has  recently 
Issued  a  statement  which  reported  that 
none  of  its  trainees  had  gotten  into  trou- 
ble during  a  weekend  of  visits  to  In- 
dianapolis. 

If  going  iiito  town  and  not  heing.  ar- 
rested is  a  significant  accomplishment, 
perhaps  the  Government  should  start 
issuing  good  conduct  medals  for  the  boys 
getting  back  to  camp  on  Sunday  night 
without  breaking  the  law. 

These  are  the  same  youths  that  re- 
ceived jet-fare,  first-class  transportation 
home  last  Christmas  while  American 
servicemen  scrounged  around  bus  and 
train  stations  trying  to  scrape  up  enough 
to  visit  their  families  over  the  holidays. 

The  Richmond,  Ind.,  Palladium-Item 
commented  appropriately  ori  the  situa- 
tion and  in  order  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  be  apprised,  the  article  follo'>vs: 
Look,  Ma,  No  Arrests 

Officials  of  the  highly  controversial  Job 
Corps  Centers  apparently  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  corpsmen  will  get  Into  trouble  when 
they  visit  the  big  cities  nearby. 

So.  one  recent  weekend,  when  corpsnuu 
from  the  center  at  Camp  Attorbury  managed 
to  visit  Indianapolis  without  any  of  them 
being  arrested,  officials  of  the  center  were 
elated. 

They  were  quick  to  get  publicity  for  tli^it 
noble  effort  In  the  newspapers. 

Yet  what  Is  so  tremendotis  about  these 
young  men  behaving  themselve."^.  or  at  lea.st 
not  getting  arrested?  Isn't  that  wliat  they 
are  supposed  to  do? 

If  it  ever  is  demonstrated  that  these  corps- 
men  are  serious  about  permanently  keeping 
out  of  trouble,  then  perhaps  some  praise 
may  be  in  order.  But  It  still  would  be  like 
mother  giving  Johnny  a  piece  of  cindy  lor 
washing  behind  his  ears. 

These  young  men  at  the  Job  Corps  Centers 
are  supposed  to  be  learning  how  to  become 
useful  citizens.  It's  a  costly  process  for  the 
ta.xpayer,  more  so  even  than  a  college  ed'i- 
catlon. 

When  one  considers  the  elation  aroused  be- 
cause a  group  of  the  corpsmen  was  able  to 
spend  a  weekend  in  Indianapolis  without 
being  arrested,  tlie  frustrating  Job  ahead 
looms  more  clearly. 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  one  of  the 
corpsmen  told  a  police  officer  who  tried  to 
arrest  him:  "You  cant  touch  me  I'm  fed- 
eral property." 
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Obscenity  and  the  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1966 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  In  three  recent 
obscenity  cases  have  been  the  subject  of 
con,slderabIe  controversy.  The  decisions 
In  two  of  the  cases  have  been  attacked 
by  some  as  "illiberal"  and  "on  the  side  of 
censorship." 

It  has  been  my  opinion,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  these  decisions  were  a  step 
In  the  right  direction  toward  a  definition 
of  obscenity  which  would  help  curb  the 
rising  tide  of  pornography.  As  I  re- 
marked on  the  subject  in  the  House  im- 
mediately after  the  decisions  were  made 
public,  the  Supreme  Court  deserves  the 
approval  of  all  thinking  Americans  for 
these  rulings. 

This  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by 
a  recent  arUcle  in  America  magazine  by 
G.  Robert  Blakey,  a  professor  of  law  at 
Notre  Dame  University  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

Professor  Blakey  reviews  the  history 
of  pornography  litigation  in  order  to  put 
the  recent  decisions  In  perspective  He 
concludes: 

The  thoughtful  observer  must  surely  con- 
clude that  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  obscenity  area  will  rank  as  one  of  Ita 
finest  achievements  In  recent  years 


American  jurisprudeiic«  appeiu-s  to  be  thii 
of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  a  gay  courtier  and 
drinking  companion  of  Charles  11  of  England 
One  June  evening  in  1663,  while  intoxicated' 
he  .appeared  naked  on  a  balcony  in  the  city 
of  London,  delivered  a  blasphemous  sermon 
and  unnatt-d  on  the  street  below.  For  this 
action  "against  .all  modesty"  and  the  King's 
peace,  he  was  charged  with  and  convicted  of 
"gro.'E  indecency." 

The  first  reported  action  against  a  book 
was  brought  in  1708.  A  certain  Read  a  no- 
torious pornographer  of  Fleet  Street  brought 
out  The  Fifteen  Plagues  of  a  Maiden-Head 
written    by    "Madam   B le."      When    the 
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Because  of  the  pertinency  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  the  Important  problem  of  obscen- 
ity in  our  society,  I  Insert  It  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  urge  that  it  be  care- 
fully read  by  my  colleagues: 

OBSCENITY    AND    THE    StJPREME    COURT 

(By  G.  Robert  Blakey) 
On  March  21.  1966.  the  United  States  Su- 
preme   Court    handed    down    three    historic 
decisions,    in  the  first  two  of  these,  convlc- 

h  °,"f  ?^  '•^^  ^"^'^  °^  obscene  books  were  up- 
held-the  first  to  be  so  upheld  in  the  history 

tL     t,,"'?'^'-     ^°  ^^  t"^"!-  a  finding  that 

presslble  was  reversed.  In  each  Instance  the 
court  faced  the  problem  of  working  out  an 
honest  accommodation  between  the  requlre- 

TrZ?J^  ^'^^  T^''^-  ^^^  ^°P<«  °'  legitimate 
artistic  expression  and  the  simple  demands 

court  h,is  worked  out-and  is  working  oufr- 
that  accommodation,  and   of  the  3(X)-year- 
old  tradiUon  behind  it,  is  Instructive 
r.^l^^^'^l   tradition    tracee    the   concept   of 

^n  or'L"'^''  "^J-""'  ^'^''^'^  °^  Eden  and  the 
sin  Of  Adam  and  Eve.  It  Is  not  tiece^ary  to 
accept  the  divine  origin  of  the  story  to  ^  in 
It  an  ancient  insight  Into  the  character  of 
m.'in.  Indeed,  anthropologists  tell  us  that  no 
human  society  haa  existed  that  did  not  at- 
tempt to  draw  the  line  between  de<incy  and 
indecency.     Today,  this  universal  aspiration 

o^ZT'^MoJV'''',  '''''  P-hibltio^'S"h: 
Rn Jf   !.    i^  ^*  foreign  countries— including 

fand'^the^^S««°^"^'^'''  •^^P^'^'  S'^tzer! 
Im^  y.SS.R.— outlaw    obscenity       Be- 

fntrrnano  ^^^  "^"""^  "^^  slgnatorlj's  to^ 
^^efn^  agreement     to     suppress     th^ 

Si  S^t^'^.'^''''^-  I'^  "lost  States  Of  the 
dl^e^ino^  ■  ^^  Poesesslon,  exhibition  or 
ti^X?ri,°?  °^°^«n^ty  is  proscribed.  On 
the  Federal  level,  its  interstate  transporta- 
tion or  mailing  is  a  criminal  offe^e  ^ 
The  first  recorded  obscenity  case  in  Anglo- 


.J       ^^    ^ jc  vv  uen    me 

case  came  before  the  King's  Bench.  Lord  Holt 
discharged  the  Indictment,  finding  that  the 
alleged  "obscene  libel"  was  a  "spiritual  of- 
fense" cognizable  solely  In  an  ecclesiastical 
court.  His  colleague  Powell  observed  he 
wished  it  were  otherwise,  but  he  felt  the 
court  could  not  "make  law." 

Lord  Holt's  view  was,  however,  short-lived 
In  1727,  Edmund  Curll,  bookseller  and  pl.ogi- 
arlst,  was  Indicted  and  convicted  for  an  "ob- 
scene publication.-  The  book.  Venus  in  the 
Coister  or  The  Nun  in  Her  Smock,  was  a 
yiolf"*'^  antl-paplst  tract  written  around 
1682,  possibly  by  Chavigny  or  Barrln.  Curll 
had  pirated  the  Paris  edition.  Lord  Holt's 
view  was  rejected,  and  Curll  was  "set  In  the 
pUIory  as  he  well  deserved." 

By  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
the  publishing  of  obscene  libel  had  thus  be- 
come recognized  as  a  well-established  com- 
mon law  offense.  The  Pounding  Fathers  ap- 
parently found  no  inconsistency  between 
this  Judgment  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 
which  they  all  held  dear. 

Blackstone.  who  was  read— as  Edmund 
Burke  says— as  widely  in  the  Colonies  as  In 
the  mother  country,  succinctly  stated  the 
law:  "Every  free  man  has  the  undoubted 
right  to  lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases  be- 
fore the  public:  to  forbid  this  is  to  destroy 
the  freedom  of  the  press:  but  If  he  publishes 
what  IS  improper,  mischievous,  or  illegal  he 
must  take  the  consequences  of  his  own  te- 

^Z^u^:,\\  ,'^'^  ^^  "^'^  °^  *^«  individual 
IB  still  left  free;  the  abuse  only  of  that  free 
will  Is  the  object  of  legal  punishment  "  In 
another  place,  he  described  the  common  law 
crime  of  "obscenity,"  which,  he  said,  con- 
stituted the  "sale  of  Immoral  pictures  or 
prints." 

Lack  of  proper  procedures  to  prosecute 
offenders,  however,  permitted  a  group  of  par- 
ticularly aggressive  pornographers  to  develop 
in  London,  the  Infamous  denizens  of  "Holv- 
well  street,"  who  peddled  their  war'es 
tliroughout  the  realm.  In  1857,  over  the  ob- 
jections of  those  he  felt  had  "misplaced  sym- 
pathies. Lord  Chief  Justice  John  Campbell 
secured  the  passage  of  the  Obscene  Publica- 
tions Act.  Which  provided  for  the  destruction 
of  Obscene  books  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace. 
The  statute  was  widely  and  successfully  em- 
^    l^i,-^  1868.  it  produced  the  case  Rcgina 

lr,^Z     ""U  Z^^""^  ^*'*  ^  *»>«  ^^^  ite  riiost 
enduring  definition  of  obscenity.    Chief  Jus- 

t^t.^^K^"?  enuncLated  the  now  famous 
i«t  I  think  the  test  for  obscenity  Is  this 
Whether  the  tendency  of  the  matter 
charged  ...  Is  to  deprave  and  corrupt  those 
whose  minds  are  open  to  such  Immoral  in- 

faU^"*^^'  ^"'^  '"^  *^°^^  ^''"'^^  •  '  '  '"'I  ""^y 

T,JI^"IJ^,°  ^  ^^5"^'  Cockburn's  test  domi- 
fn  ^  ^®  '^^'     Regulation  of  obscenity  in 

m  »^?.  ^^^'  °^  «^"^e'  had  predated 
the     Hickhn     decision.     Indeed.     Ironlcallv 

^.°h"^^'J^.5  ^^'■"^*  reported  case  dealing 
^Ti^*.  ^^^'  Commonwealth  v.  Holmes,  de- 
cided In  Massachusetts  In  1821,  was  a  pros- 
ecution for  selling  Cleland's  Fanny  HUl 
Most  early  prosecutions  were,  however,  based 
on  t^e  common  law.    The  Tariff  Act  of  1843 

^tb^l^^L"^  ^^^^'  legislation  dealing 
vrtth  obscenity,  was  not  passed  until  the 
s^nd  generation  of  the  American  Republic. 
Even  so,  It  WBfi  enacted  without  anv  chal- 


l  f  ,K^.^  ^'''"  "^""^  ''  ^'-'S  inconsistent 
with  the  First  Amendment  guarantees  of  free 
speech.  The  second  major  statute  became 
aw  during  the  admlnlstraUon  of  Abrrai.^n 
Lincoln.  It  moved  against  New  York  por- 
nographers exploiting  the  loneliness  of  Union 
so-diers.  by  authorizing  criminal  prosecutions 
for  mailing  obscene  material  and  bv  cm- 
powering  the  Post  Office  to  seize  it 

Our  modern  legislation  prohibiting  the  ds- 
seminatiou  of  obscenity  by  mail,  however   is 

87?  '"in"r>  ''"""^  Anthony  Comstock.    'in 
1873     in    the    wake    of    the    Credit    Mobllier 
scandal,    Comst<Kk   arrived    on   Cpltol   Hill 
Armed    with    a    letter   of   introduction    from 
Justice  Strong,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Corn- 
slock    obbied  the  halls  of  Congress,  dragging 
behind  him  a  great  cloth  bag  contaim^  tl  f 
exhibits  on  Which   he  rested  his  case,     n  e 
old  law  W.1S  inadequate,  he  said,  and  he  w  n 
the  day  over  IndecLslve  opposition.    The  Cum 
sUK:k  Act  thus  beciiine  the  law  of  the  land 
Com.«tock  himself  remained  in  vJ-alhlnS 
Ja.t  long  enough  to  be  sworn  In  as  a  "special 
agent"  for  the  Poet  Office.    He  thereaft^^ed 
his  commission  to  pile  up  an  an^iTng^rt 
Of  investigations  and  convlcUons,  X^^t 

D^  M.  Bennett  was  a  freewheeling  publisher 
faSsTn" '^°"^'''  ^'^'^  '^^e-love  frLte  '  In 
RrloV  f ..^P°"*^  ^  ^^e  BoUcltatlon  of  'Q 

stc^k  An  ?".f  ^  '^"«*  ^  ^^'  ^  Com-' 
stocky  An  Indictment  ensued.  The  trial 
wa.  held  in  New  York;  the  Time^^L^^l 
for  the  prosecution,  .and  the  Herald  for  the 

^■!Z^^''X■  ^"''"""  ^'^  '°  d"e  time  con! 
^h»  »  ^  P"  ''PP^''  •'"dge  Blatchford  read 
the  Htckl:n  t^t  Into  the  new  Federal  statutT 

n  mo?r"  ^'"^  ^  ^^'  penitentiary  fo; 
13    months.     Twenty-three   years   later    thn 

proved  the  Bennett  adoption  of  the  Hickhn 
definition.  Cockbum's  ^t«t  waT^S  en- 
throned in  the  United  States 

del^rfh^'^"  °^  '^^  "'^^■"■"  ^est  can  only  be 
de^rlbcd  a*  a  tyranny  of  the  censorious 
The    list   Of    Ut^rary   works   suppressed   Is   a 

F^^  T^hL.  ^T°"^  ^^^^^  ^ere  Hemingwav's 
For  Who^  the  Bell  TolU.  Ullian  Smith's 
Strange  Frmt.  O'Hara's  Appointment  in  Sa- 
marra,  Tolstoys  Krevtzer  Sonata,  Boccaccio's 
Z).camcron.  Ovid's  Ars  Amori..  Indeed,  the 
list  became  so  long  and  the  tyranny  so  op- 
press ve  that  intellectuals,  arUsts,  ieachere. 
civil  libertarians,  librarians  and  others  over- 
reacted.    It  became  virtually  impoeslble  for 

TnlZf^l'^^''^"'  ^  «"*  Witne6se6  who 
would  testify  that  any  given  book,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  contents,  had  no  Uterary  value 
So  many  mistakes  were  made  that  sensitive 
people  felt  afraid  to  speak  the  truth  for  fear 
of  being  associated  with  the  abuse  and  excess 
Instead  of  seeking  to  rationalize  the  ban  of 
the  obnoxious,  they  sought  to  overturn  alto- 
gether the  ancient  power  to  act  against 
obscenity. 

The  test  case  was  to  be  Doubleday  v    Nc-j> 
York.    Edmund  Wilsons  Afcmoirs  o/  Hccare 
County  had  been  held  obscene.     The  decision 
reached    the    Supreme    Court.      Mr.    Justice 
Frankfurter,    because    of   his    long-standing 
friendship  with  the  author,  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  arguments,  and  the  court  spUt 
four  to  four,  tnereby  affirming  the  conviction. 
Tlie    decision   was   a   setback,   but   not   a 
defeat.     Soon  a  new  case,  Butler  v.  Michigan 
began  to  wind  Its  way  up  to  the  court.     The 
stage  was  set  with  the  prearranged  sale  of 
Orlffln's  The  Devil  Rides  Outside  by  a  Detroit 
sales  manager,  for  the  book  publisher,  to  an 
inspector  of  Detroit's  police  censor  bureau 
The  assistant  prosecutor  applied  a  common- 
sense    variauon   of   the   Hicklin   test   to   the 
book— "If  I  feel   that  I  wouldn't  want  my 
13-year-old  daughter  reeding  It.  I  decide  its 
Illegal"— and    the    book    failed.     This    time 
Mr.   Justice   Frankfurter   wrote   the   opinion 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  which  unanimously 
reversed  the  conviction.     He  noted  that  the 
statute  as  written  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
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"the  adxilt  population  of  \Dchlgan  to  reading 
only  wbAt  [wajs]  lit  far  children."  This,  he 
said,  waa  to  "^um  the  house  to  roast  the 

Butler  T.  Michigan  was  a  victory,  but  not 
a  triiimph.  The  basic  constitutionality  of 
obscenity  legislation  under  the  free-speech 
guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment  and  the 
deflnlteness  requirements  of  due  process  re- 
mained unanswered.  The  Federal  convic- 
tions of  New  York's  Samuel  Roth  and  the 
State  conviction  of  California's  E>avld  Al- 
berts, however,  provided  an  opportunity. 
Neither  was  a  test  case.  Indeed,  Roth,  the 
Kefauver  Committee  had  noted  in  1956,  was 
"one  of  the  most  notorious  .  .  .  violators  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  pertaining  to  the 
production  and  distribution  of  Indecent  lit- 
erature." His  record  went  back  to  1923. 
After  years  of  Investigation  by  postal  inspec- 
tors, he  was  finally  indicted  and  convicted  of 
mailing  obscene  matter.  Alberts  specialized 
In  the  sado-masochlstlc  pornography  known 
as  "bondage"  or  "torture  pictures."  Roth 
recelTed  a  flve-year  sentence  and  a  $5,000 
,  fine.     Alberts  received  a  60-day  sentence,  a 

$500  fine  and  two  years'  probation. 

On  June  24.  1957,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  historic  Roth-Alberts  de- 
cision. The  fundamental  constitutionality 
of  obecenlty  legislation  was  upheld.  No  In- 
consistency with  the  guarantees  of  free 
speech  In  the  First  Amendment  was  found. 
History  showed,  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  wrote 
for  the  Court,  that  the  "unconditional 
phrasing"  of  the  Constitution  was  "not  In- 
tended to  protect  every  utterance."  Im- 
plicit In  the  history  of  the  First  Amendment 
was  "the  rejection  of  obscenity  as  utterly 
without  redeeming  social  Importance."  The 
Court  found.  In  addition,  that  properly  de- 
fined "obscenity"  was  not  an  unconstitution- 
ally vague  term.  That  there  may  be  "m3.T- 
glnal  cases  in  which  It  Is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  side  of  the  line  on  which  a  particu- 
lar situation  falls"  was  an  Insufficient  reason 
to  reject  the  term  altogether.  Specifically 
rejecting  the  old  Hicklin  test,  the  court  de- 
clared the  test  of  obscenity  to  be  "whether 
to  the  average  person,  applying  contempomry 
community  standards,  the  dominant  theme 
at  the  material  taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to 
prurient  interest." 

^e  decision  was  not  unanimous.  Justices 
Black  and  Douglas  dissented,  taking  the 
dogmatic  position  that  free  speech  was  an 
absolute.  ^For  them,  not  even  hard-core 
pomograpliy  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  crim- 
inal conviction.  Chief  Justice  Warren  con- 
curred only  in  the  result.  Justice  Harlan 
concurred  In  the  result  in  the  California  con- 
viction of  Alberts  and  dissented  from  the 
Federal  conviction  of  Roth.  For  him.  a 
stricter  rule  ought  to  limit  Federal  power 
than  that  which  limited  State  control. 

The  Roth-Alherts  decision  settled  the  b.islc 
constitutionality  of  obscenity  legislation. 
History  served  as  the  chief  under-pinning  of 
the  court's  decision.  Left  unasked  and  un- 
answered, however,  were  questions  going  to 
the  basic  rationale  of  obscenity  statutes. 
Broadly  speaking,  two  rationales  were  and 
have  been  offered:  offensiveness  to  decency 
and  the  desire  to  curb  antisocial  behavior. 
It  is  inconceivable,  proponents  have  said, 
that  obscenity,  particularly  hard -core  por- 
nography, should  not  be  banned.  No  com- 
munity need  stand  by  In  face  of  anything  so 
offensive.  In  addition,  proponents  have  said. 
obscenity  leads  to  a  breakdown  of  moral 
standards.  The  result  Is  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, promiscuity,  perversion,  venereal 
disease.  Illegitimacy  and  the  destruction  of 
the  human  personality,  which  leads  to  crime. 

That  obscenity  Is  fundamentally  orenslve 
to  a  large  segment  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  not  even  the  most  doctrinaire 
civil  libertarian  did  or  would  doubt.  But 
tliat  It  causes  Mitlsociai  behavior  is  a  prop- 
osition with  which  many  did  and  do  have 
serious  quarrel.    Usually,  their  argument  has 


taken  the  form  of  a  Bat  assertion  that  there 
is  no  evidence  to  prove  the  cause-and-effect 
relationship  between  obscenity  and  antiso- 
cial behavior.  What  reully  ought  to  be  said, 
some  have  pointed  out  is  that  there  are  no 
scientifically  controUetl.  reli.tble,  experimen- 
tal data  to  prove  or  di-ipTore  the  reI;Uion.-hip. 
Indeed,  when  it  Is  recognized  what  would  be 
involved  to  obtain  scientific  vcri.lcatlon  of 
either  h>-pothesL=i.  It  is  immediately  .';een  that 
there  Is  little  likelihood  that  it  will  ever  be 
obtained.  K  sufficient  number  of  parents 
who  would  permit  their  children  to  be  guinea 
pigs  are  simply  not  available,  and  the  neutral 
environment  necessary  to  conduct  the  experi- 
ment nowhere  exists.  For  that  matter,  it  is 
not  altogether  clear  why  many  have  appar- 
ently assumed  that  the  issue  must  or  ought 
to  be  resolved  solely  by  using  such  experi- 
mental data.  Our  commitment  to  free 
speech,  or  to  the  value  of  free  artit;tic  expres- 
sion, which  no  one  seriously  questions,  has 
never  been  empirically  demonstrated  as 
sound. 

Nevertheless,  when  a  search  was  made  for 
opinion  or  cliiiic;U  evidence  to  support  the 
relationship  bet'Ji-een  obscenity  and  antisocial 
l>ehavior,  propcments  found  it  In  abun- 
dance— aJthough  It  did  not  exist  without  dis- 
sent. Tlie  Kefauver  Committee  In  1956  sur- 
veyed law  enforcement  personnel  throughout 
the  country.  They  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  there  was  Indeed  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  pornography  and  anti- 
social behavior.  The  National  Council  of 
Juvenile  C<.>urt  Judges  was  similarly  on  rec- 
ord. There  seemed  to  be  a  clear  conse:  sus 
among  docf-irs.  peychologlsts  and  psycl  la- 
trists  that  those  alre.ady  having  pcrs.Tnal.ty 
problems  could  be  seriously  harmed  by  ob- 
scenity. The  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, fur  esiunplc,  had  publicly  asked  that  the 
full  resources  of  the  Federal  government  be 
employed  Ud  fight  pornography.  The  .Acad- 
emy noted  that  such  literature  "had  the  ef- 
fect of  leadiiig  young  people  into  illicit  sex 
relations,  illeititlmacy  and  venereal  disease. " 

While  some  had  suggested  that  obscenity 
may  only  serve  to  sublimate  sexual  energy, 
or  had  no  long-term  elect  on  normal  people, 
others  had  given  disturbing  testimony. 
When  Dr.  George  W.  Henry,  professor  of 
climcal  psychiatry,  Cornell  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  appeared  before  the  Ke- 
fauver Committee  in  195G.  he  wris  asked 
whether  children  could  be  sexually  perverted 
by  looking  at,  studying  and  dwelling  upon 
pornograpiiic  material  of  the  bond.ige  genre. 
He  answered  In  the  affirmative.  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Kavsman,  Chief  Psychotherapist,  St. 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  the  Federal  mental  In- 
stitution in  Wajshlngton.  D.C.,  told  the  com- 
mittee: "You  ciin  take  a  perfectly  healthy 
boy  or  girl  and  by  exposing  them  to  abnor- 
mality, you  can  vLriually  cryst-alllze  .  .  . 
their  habits  for  the  rest  of  their  lives."  He 
also  noted  that  there  is  a  very  direct  rela- 
tionship bot-Acen  Juvenile  delinquency,  sex 
life  and  pornogr.iphic  literature. 

The  clinical  testimony,  moreover,  w.'xs  not 
without  support  from  investigators  such  as 
the  Kinsey  peijple.  The  original  Klnsey 
study  of  the  male  concluded  that  few  Indi- 
viduals "modify  their  attitudes  on  matters  of 
sex  or  change  their  patterns  of  overt  be- 
havior in  any  fund.unental  way  aiter  their 
middle  teens."  The  subsequent  study  of  the 
fem.alc  reported  the  significance  of  vicarious 
conditioning  through  books  and  companions 
In  Uie  development  of  htiman  sexual  be- 
havror.  More  recently.  In  their  study  of  sex 
offenders  they  established  a  small  statistical 
correlation  between  arou.-'.al  by  and  possession 
of  pornography  and  the  committing  of  sex 
crimes,  and  a  definite  correlation  between 
the.=;e  two  f.ictors  and  the  committing  of 
crime  generally. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  Justification  of  ob- 
scenity legislation,  however.  Roth-Alberta 
clearly  established  its  basic  constitutionality. 
The  decision   was  widely  hailed.     The  Na- 


tional Office  for  Decent  Literature  stated 
that  the  cause  of  decency  had  been 
"strengthened."  The  Postmaster  General 
welcomed  the  decisions  as  a  "forward  step" 
In  the  drive  on  obscenity.  Few  noticed  that 
the  court  had  narrowed  the  test  in  uphold- 
ing the  power.  It  did  not  take  long,  how- 
ever, for  the  message  to  sink  home.  For 
Roth  was  followed  in  successive  years  by  a 
series  of  decisions  that  soon  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  t3rr;inny  of  the  censor 
was  at  an  end.  The  mass  seizure,  the  indis- 
criminate search,  the  unprincipled  prior  re- 
straint and  tlie  informal  law  enforcement 
pressure  to  conform  were  all  struck  down. 
Movies  like  Pinky,  The  Moon  Is  Blue  and 
Native  Son  were  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  by  lower  courts  following  its  lead. 
Books  like  LawTence's  Lady  Chatterlcy's  Lover 
or  Miller's  Tropic  of  Cancer  were  found  to 
be  constitutionally  protected,  jndeed.  some 
seemed  to  feel  (In  retrospect,  unjustifiably) 
as  If  there  were  no  limits. 

Writing  In  1956.  the  Kefauver  Committee 
had  put  the  pornography  racket's  annual 
taJce  at  $500  million.  At  that  time,  the  Post 
Office  received  about  40,000  obscenity  com- 
plaints each  year.  By  1964,  the  figure  hnd 
Jumped  to  128,000.  New  estimates  of  the 
sales  volume  of  obscenity  placed  it  In  the 
$1.5  to  $2  billion  range.  Obscenity  seemed 
to  increase  on  all  sides.  Olrlle  magazines 
proliferated.  Playboy  became  mild  beside 
Nylon  Nude  or  High  Heels.  Legitimate  nud- 
ist magazines  such  as  Mervln  Mounce's  Eden 
were  widely  copied  but  perverted.  Paid 
models  were  substituted  lor  honest  nudist.s. 

New  pulp  novel  publishers  arose  to  capi- 
talize on  the  newly  liberated  sexual  motif. 
Chief  among  them  were  Sanford  E.  Aday,  of 
Fresno,  and  Milton  Luros,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Aday  numbered  among  his  accomplislimentji 
a  conviction  In  California  for  pLicing  a  10- 
year-old  girl  In  a  house  of  proetltution.  In 
New  York,  Edward  Mishkin  and  Louis  Fink- 
elsteln  operated  several  Times  Square  bo-ok- 
stores  and  were  responsible  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  large  amounts  of  out-right  hard- 
core pornography  through  the  country. 

Concerned  parents,  religious  leaders  and 
cl"."ic  figures  noted  with  apprehension  the  rfse 
In  Juvenile  delinquency,  illegitimacy  and 
venereal  disease.  Whether  they  could  sub- 
stantiate their  fears  or  not,  they  felt  that  pt^r- 
nogniphy  had  played  a  part  in  the  Incre.use. 
In  1950,  the  reported  Illegitimacy  rite  per 
1,000  unmarried  females  was  14  1.  Despite 
the  widespread  availability  of  birth  control 
Information  and  devices.  It  had  Increased  by 
1904  to  22.5.  That  year,  one  out  of  every  ten 
girls  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  had  an 
illegitimate  child.  It  w.is  the  16"i.h  straight 
year  of  increase  In  Juvenile  deUnquency,  de- 
spite the  increase  in  education  and  affluency 
in  American  society.  Since  1958,  reported 
police  arrests  of  persons  under  18  have  in- 
creased at  a  rate  twice  that  of  the  growth  of 
the  population  under  18.  Despite  our  pos- 
sessi.ng  miraclo  drugs  like  penicillin,  1964 
was  the  seventh  straight  year  of  Increase  in 
venere.al  disease.  At  present,  approximately 
1.100.000  cases  are  contracted  every  year. 
Promiscuity  among  teen-agers  and  homosex- 
uals has  been  thought  to  be  the  cliief  cause 
of  the  rise.  The  15-19  age  group,  for  exam- 
ple, has  had  a  reported  rate  of  Increase 
double  that  of  all  the  others. 

By  1964,  however,  careful  observers  could 
have  pointed  out  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  since  1957  allowed  22  obscenity  convic- 
tions to  stand  by  refusing  to  review  them. 
In  addition,  the  Increase  In  obscenity  was 
paralleled  by  an  Increase  in  arrests  and  con- 
victions. In  1957,  Post  Office  Inspectors  were 
Involved  in  201  arrests  and^75  convictions. 
In  1965,  the  figures  had  Jimped  to  874  and 
696  respectively.  Aday  and  Luros  had  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  In  Federal  courts. 
Ftnkelstein  had  been  convicted  in  New  York, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  had  refused  to  review 
his  case.     Attention,  however,  remained  fo- 
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cused  on  the  wuik  t.r  the  Supreme  Court. 
Most  observers  .s<-emed  t<-  be  mesmerized  by 
what  Judge  Jerome  Prank  had  termed  "the 
Upper  Oiiurt  myth."  that  Is.  that  law  Is  made 
only  in  the  appellate  cotirts  and  not  on  the 
trial  level.  It  b<>c:imp  a  commonplace  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  never  affirmed  an 
obscenity  convictiun.  Roth-Alherts  had. 
after  all,  only  de.i.lt  with  the  abstract 
p<.)wer;  the  court  did  not  review  the  substan- 
tive question  Tl^e  hLst.<->rtc  decisions  of 
M.irch  21,  lae*".  came  therefore  to  many  as 
a  sh'Kk.  Few  .seemed  to  recognize  that  the 
court  had  been  attempting  to  work  out  an 
accommodation  and  not  h.md  any  segment 
of  our  s<x;:ety  a  V>tril  vi'-t^jry. 

John  CIcland  wrote  his  ^f(■m'Jirs  of  a  Wo- 
man of  PUasurc.  or  Fanny  Hill,  about  1750. 
Many  Uter.-u-y  historians  tell  us  Cleland  mnde 
^       a  bet  he  could  write  the  dirtiest  book  in  the 
Engli.'vh  tongue  wlthcut  using  a  single  four- 
letter  Anglo-Saxon  word     The  odd.s  are  that 
Cleland    won    his    bet       He    also    did    more. 
Fanny    Hill    was    not    only    a    pi>rnographlc 
Cliissic;  It  was  also  a  minor  work  of  art,  with 
a  definite  plaoe  In   the  development  of  the 
13th-ceutury  novel.     Certainly  not  first  rate. 
Clel.Tnd"s  l)ook  could  .stUl  be  favorably  com- 
p.ircd  to  Fielding's  great  novel,   Tom  Jones. 
When  Fanny  Hill  w;is  first  pubUshed.  It  cir- 
culated  freely  In  Engl.uid;   only  later  was  It 
outlawed.     Tliis  made  it  possible  for  all   to 
pirate  the  book,  and  under-the-counter  edi- 
tions bec^une  common.     It  w.is  Just  such  an 
edition— With  illustrations— that  led   to  the 
1821      prosecution      In      Massacliusetts      No 
American  publisher  brought  out  an  over-the- 
counu-r  edition  until  1963.  when  G   p   Put- 
nam's   Sons    tcKjk    the    chance.      The    book 
quickly  reached  the  courts.    New  York  found 
It    c<.>nstitutionally    protected.      New    Jersey 
and  Massachusetts  disagreed.     The  Supreme 
Court    t.greed     to    hear    the    Maseachusette 
appeaj. 

Present  Interest  in  the  pornography  issue 
centers  around  two  figures;  publisher  Ralph 
Ginzburg  and  bookseller  Edward  Mlshkln. 

Ralph  Ginzburg  has  had  a  varied  career- 
public  relations  in  the  Army,  writing  for 
NBC.  circulation  and  promotion  at  Look  and 
articles  editor  at  Esquire  About  1957  he 
looked  around  and  noted  the  success  of  the 
format  of  Hori^'.im  and  American  Heritage 
and  of  the  content  of  Playboy.  He  decided 
that  a  really  good  mag.aiiine  on  love  and  sex" 
might  be  profitable.  Eros.  Liauson,  both  mag- 
azines, and  The  Housewife's  Handbook  6n 
Selective  Promiscuity,  a  short  novel,  were 
born  and  promoted. 

Ginzburg  early  sought  a  mailing  privilege 
rrom  the  pc^tmastor  at  Intercourse  and  Blue 
Ball  Pa.  Ultimately,  he  succeeded  In  ob- 
taining It  from  Middlesex,  N.J.  Several  mil- 
ml'Ji^  his  clrcuKars  were  indiscriminately 
TUT  T  ■  '^T^^^^^'S  Eros  as  "the  magazine 
teken  hi  '^,h'^°;"  ^''  advantage  would  be 
W.»  ^^f  ^^.^'  "f  --^^ent  court  decisions  that 
have  realistically  Interpreted  America's  ob- 
scenity laws." 

The  advertisements  were.  In  short,  per- 
Srvln  K**^  .'!?''  Supreme  Court  ultimately  ob- 
sn  «  /k^^A*^^  '"^^  °^  "^"^  sensualist."  ^De- 
an evn^rt  '^''"^.'^"'•g"  ^ho  considered  himself 
bv  ^^r^  i""  °'^^'^^"'ty  I-1W.  was  "surprised" 
bv  ui  ,  ^"^f^"  '^""^■'"'^n  anc  "astonlshed- 
by  Its  un.anlmous  affirmation  rn  appeal.  The 
Supreme  Court  agreed  to  review  his  five-yew 
sentence  and  $28,000  fine.  ^ 

Edward  Mishkin  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  has  for 
years  run  a  Times  Square  bookstore.  M^t^ 
the  material  he  has  handled  has  been  o? the 
fetish,  sadist,  masochist  genre.  Among  his 
achievements  w,as  the  sale  of  NightTof^Hor- 
Z^er  ^ai^T  ^f*^  ^'^'"^  "  Juvenlle'tSmi 
fa?J  [q^o  »,  °°'"^'"'  ^■"^•'  confessed  In  the 
late  1950  s  he  got  his  Ideas  for  torturing  and 

SS'tSt^"'^"^"'^-  Mishkin  has  beln«- 
?^r  A?.  ^JT  *"  ^"""^^  °^  «1"5  million  a 
M^hi„^°'''"°«  ^  ^^^  evidence  at  hU  trial 
fl!  1^.  ^  instructed  his  stable  of  writer  to 
fill  his  books  with  "sex  scenes"-to  makTtb^ 
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sex  "strong,"  to  write  the  sex  "bluntly  "  He 
wanted  "graphic  treatment  of  the  darkening 
of  the  flesh  unrt.r  flagellation."  He  even  pave 
them  copies  of  Krafft-Eblng's  classic  Psv- 
chopathia  SexualU.  to  give  them  IdeM 
Mishkin  was  arrested,  tried  and  convicted  in 
1960.  He  was  sentenced  to  prison  terms  ag- 
gregating three  years  and  ordered  to  pay 
$12,000  in  fines.  The  Supreme  Court  agreed 
to  take  his  appeal. 

When,  on  March  21,  the  Supreme  Court 
amrmed  the  convictions  of  Ginzburg  and 
Mishkin.  Mr.  Justice  Erennan,  writing  for 
the  court,  reaffirmed  the  vitality  of  the  Roth- 
Alberts  ho.dinss  Ohsoeniiy.  he  said,  wa.s  not 
constitutionrUly  pn^tected  speech  and  he 
went  on  in  two  majority  court  opinions  to 
elaborate  why  the  two  convictions  should  be 
affirmed.  He  also  announced  the  Judgment 
of  the  CKiuri  in  the  Fanny  Hill  case  which  re- 
versed the  finding  that  the  book  was,  in  the 
abstract,  obscene. 

The  broad  significance  of  Uie  CAses  seems 
Clear.  After  almost  ten  years,  and  numerous 
changes  in  personnel,  the  court  h.as  capitu- 
lated neither  to  the  censorlou.s.  nor  to  the 
literati  nor  to  the  sensualists.  Instead  an 
acc^^mmodation  has  been— and  Is  being- 
worked  out  The  bro.ad  lines  are  there" 
Challenged  material  must  be  Judged  as  a 
whole.  It  must  predominantly  appeal  to 
prtu-ient  Interest,  that  Is.  a  shameful  or  mor- 
bid interest  in  sex.  nudity  or  excretion  The 
material  must  affront  contemporary  commu- 
nity standards  relating  to  the  description  or 
representation  of  sexual  matters  The  mate- 
rial must  be,  or  U  therefore,  utterly  without 
redeeming  social  value. 

The   particular   significance   of    Ginctnirn 
Mishktn  and   Fanny   Hill,  however,   llee  not 
merely  In  the  reaffirmation  of  Roth- Alberts 
but  also  in  the  new  light  they  throw  on  the 
Old  standard.    Before  Ginzburg.  the  quest  In 
Obscenity  cases  was  for  an  elusive  '"thing  in 
Itself.  '    Now  the  Supreme  Cburt  has  made  It 
clear  that  the  context  of  a  works  production 
promotion  and  sale  Is  relevant.    A  thing  not 
perhiips  obscene  In  the  abstract  may  be  con- 
sidered obecene  In  context.    There  Is  no  pood 
reason  why  a  court  or  jury  should   ignore 
how  the  defendant  himself  treats  the  mate- 
rial.   The  notion  seems  only  one  of  common 
sense.    Mishkin.  in  addition,  makes  the  spe- 
cific point  that  the  "average  man"  of  the 
Roth  test  Is  colored  by  the  audience  to  which 
the  material  Is  prtmarUy  directed.     The  ex- 
ploitation of  the  deviate  is  Just  as  socially 
objectlomoble  as  the  tltlliatlon  of  the  normal. 
Because  Faniiy  HiU  was  not  decided  by  the 
fuU  court.  Its  ultimate  significance  remains 
in  doubt.    JusUces  Brennan  and  Portaa  and 
Chief  Justice  Warren  in  the  majority  would 
raise  the  social  value  question  to  the  level  of 
an  indeix-ndent  test.    For  them,  the  book  did 
have  some  value  and  .so,  outside  a  specific 
context.  It  could  not  be  suppressed.    Justices 
Clark  and  White,  In  dissent,  understood  the 
question  of  social  value  as  a  conclusion  fol- 
owing  from  a  finding  of  prurient  appeeJ  and 
the   affront   to   community   standards.      For 
them,  the  book  had  no  vaJue.    Justices  Stew- 
art, Black  and  Douglas  still  remain  outside 
the  developing  consensus  on  the  coiu^    and 
they  miule  no  real  attempt  to  apply  the  Roth 
test.     Justice  Harlan,  although  with  an  In- 
creasitigiy   disturbed   conscience,   sometimes 
Joins   the  majority   and  sometimes  dissents 

\f;n,f       1"^  "'"  '^^-"^  ^^  dissented.     Fanny 
Hill  thus  sliows  that  the  exact  outllnee  of  the 

deveS"''°''    ''"""    ""*'    ^^    '^""    '"^'y 

The   reaction   to   the   court's   historic   de- 

cLslons   was   varied.     Ginzburg,   before  "sur- 

C?^      ""'^    ^^""^    -astonished,"    was    now 

flabberg.asted."       Friends,    Including    PUiy- 

^ift'  !*"/v.^  "^'°^"'  '**™«1  »  "Comi^ttee  to 
Protest  Absurd  Censorship."  Giniaburg  him- 
self applied  to  the  court  for  a  rehearing  The 
day  after  the  decisions,  employees  in  the 
Times  Square  "adult"  bookstores  were  seen 
scurrying  around,  removing  sadomasochlsUc 
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publications.  Gone  w.ls  Simulated  Torturr, 
Of  the  Spanish  Inquu-ition  T^orturei 

pK\y;^e^^'^^[^r2i"^jri^^^:; 
sJpf;:;^"^^.''n^cr'^!r-ru:^- .^:: 

proper  balance  In  a  field  where  there  tre  ex! 

I!":^';-  "'V'  ''"^^"^^  ''  '^'^  ^^'^  PullTc  pol- 
icy Gm^burg  "took  his  chance  on  'he  Sar- 
derline  of  the  law  and  lost."  Mislfkln  st«^ 
in   a   j>osition   th.at   was   "no   different"     No 

shadow-   was  cast  over  the  work  of  '"genuine 

howe  er  ,  ^'".  "P^^^'^'^Phlc  racketeers," 
ho-^e'.er,  had  "cause  to  *orry."  Their  "de- 
leat    was  "societv"s  gain  " 

On  May  2.  Ginzburg's  plea  for  a  rehearing 
w.%s  denied.  He  commented:  "I  .xm  being 
A?."!,^.  P'"'^""  ^  *  20th-centurv  wif^h  •"' 
Mishkin  s  similar  plea  was  also  denUHl  The 
only  course  of  action  now  left  Ui  them  Is  to 
seek  a  reduction  of  their  sentences  or  begin 
serving  the.m.  ^ 

Legal  Judgments  are  alwavs  hazardous  but 
In  the  long  view  of  the  court's  work  and  the 
tradition  behind  it.  the  Ttmrs  seems  to  be 
right.  An  honest  accomm<xlatlon  between 
the  requirements  of  free  speech,  the  hopes  of 
legitimate  artistic  expression  and  the  simple 
dem.inds  of  common  decency  has  been  aiid 
Is  being,  worked  out— though  It  is  not  yet 
perfectly  realized.  T^e  thoughtful  observer 
must  surely  conclude  that  the  work  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  obscenity  area  will 
rank  as  one  of  its  finest  achievements  in  re- 
cent years. 

(Note — G.  Robert  Blakey  Is  an  assistant 
professor  of  law  at  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School.  In  addition,  he  Is  a  member  of  tho 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.) 


Welcome,  AHEPANS 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACBt7SrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Augitst  IS,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  a 
warm  and  hearty  welcome  to  the  many 
representatives  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA. 
who  are  presently  convening  their  44th 
Supreme  Convention  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel  here  In  Washington. 

AHEPA  Is  short  for  American-Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association,  a 
fraternal  order  of  46,000  Greek-Ameri- 
cans. The  order  has  chapters  In  49 
States.  Canada.  Australia,  the  Balmmas, 
and  Greece.  There  Is  a  women's  auxi- 
liary, the  Daughters  of  Penelope,  and 
also  two  youth  groups,  the  Sons  of  Peri- 
cles and  the  Maids  of  Athena. 

The  Order  of  AHEPA  Is  dedicated  to 
the  promotion  of  good  citizensliip  and 
educated,  informed  government;  to  the 
appreciation  of  Hellenic  culture;  and  to 
pood  fellowship  and  good  moral  conduct. 
To  fuither  their  Ideals,  members  meet 
frequently  tc«ether,  participate  In  civic 
and  charitable  projects  and  travel  to 
places  of  special  interest.  This  week's 
convention  In  Washington  Is  the  high- 
light of  their  activities  for  1966.  I  par- 
ticularly look  forward  to  seeing  my 
friend  and  neighbor,  John  Maniatls.  who 
will  be  representing  my  own  hometown 
of  Plttsfield.  Mass.,  at  the  AHEPA  con- 
vention. 
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As  a  Congressman,  I  laud  and  encour- 
age the  order's  concern  for  good  citizen- 
ship and  good  government.  As  a  father, 
I  note  with  pride  their  wholesome  pro- 
grams for  young  men  and  women;  and 
as  an  Italian  American,  I  appreciate  their 
goal  of  fostering  respect  for  their  moth- 
erland and  making  a  worthwhile  contri- 
bution to  their  nation  as  well. 

And  as  a  resident  of  Washington.  I 
wish  them  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  fine 
convention.    More  power  to  them. 


I 


Resolution  Adopted   by   the   Shiawassee 
Coanty,  Mich.,  Board  of  Supervisors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIG.M* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
no  doubt  m.any  valid  reasons  may  be 
given  for  the  frightening  increase  in  the 
serious  crime  rate  in  our  country  at  this 
time.  However,  that  people  throughout 
our  United  States  are  becoming  partic- 
ularly disturbed  by  recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  relative  to  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  law  enforcement 
agents  as  they  try  to  control  criminal 
activities  is  dramatized  by  the  recent 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Shiawassee 
County,  Mich.,  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
urge  that  legislative  steps  be  taken  to 
provide  new  law  enforcement  rules. 

I  share  the  concern  of  these  county  of- 
ficials and  ask  that  the  resolution  be  in- 
serted In  the  CoNGRESsioN.^L  Record  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
Congress : 
Shiawassez   County    Board   of   Supervisors 

At  a  regular  meeting  oX  said  Board  held  In 
the  City  of  Corunna.  In  said  County,  on  the 
9th  day  of  Augtist,  1966,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : 

"Whereas,  this  Board  of  Supervisors  has 
taken  cognizance  of  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  criminal  matters,  and. 

"Whereas,  this  Board  of  Supervisors  be- 
lieves that  such  rulings  relative  to  the  re- 
strictions on  the  admissibility  of  confes- 
sions, etc..  are  not  In  the  public  Interest  and 
are  In  part  contrary  to  the  public  good  and 
tend  to  protect  the  criminal  rather  than  the 
citizens  of  this  state  and  country,  and. 

"Whereas,  this  Board  believes  it  Important 
that  new  laws  be  enacted  and  constitutional 
amendments  be  obtained  in  order  to  promote 
good  conscientious  and  fair  law  enfyrcement. 

"Now  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  urged  to 
take  Immediate  steps  to  enact  new  leglsla- 
latlon  and  to  Initiate  new  constitutional 
amendments  to  provide  new  rules  for  law 
enforcement  personally  permitting  them 
reasonable  rights  and  opportunities  to  Inter- 
rogate reasonable  persons  suspected  of  or 
accused  of  criminal  activity,  and  to  restore 
the  former  rule  Id  adnUsslbility  of  confes- 
sions to  wit:  was  the  confession  or  was  It  not 
given  voluntarily. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  State  Senator 
Lockwood,  State  Representative  Woodman, 
Congressman  Chambeklaik  and  United 
States  Senators  Hart  and  Gritfin. 


"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  every  Board  of 
Supervisors  In  Michigan  with  a  request  that 
they  each  enact  similar  resolutions  and  for- 
ward copies  to  their  State  and  National 
Representatives  In  the  Legislature  and  Con- 
gre.^s  respectively." 

It  Wit.s  moved  by  Supervisor  Middleton 
and  supported  by  Supervisor  Pollack,  that 
the  above  resolution  be  adopted.  Motion 
c.irried. 

St.\te  of  Michigan. 
Countij  of  Shiawassee,  ss: 

I,  ciark  D.  Kingsbury.  Clerk  of  the  County 
of  Shiawassee,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  res- 
olution of  which  the  ab<ive  is  a  true  copy 
w.is  adopt'-'d  by  the  said  Board  of  Supervisors 
at  Its'  meeting  held  on  August  9.  1966. 

In  witness  hereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand    and    affixed    the    Seal    of    the    Circuit 
Court     at     Shiawassee.     Michigan.     In     said 
County,  on  this  9th  day  of  August.  1966. 
Clark  D    Kingsbury. 
County  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  tke  Shiawas- 
see County  Board  of  Supervisors. 


South  Offering  Two  Lessons  for 
Rest  of  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1966 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  recent  actions  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  adding  an 
antiriot  amendment  to  tlie  ci\ll  rights 
bill  of  1966,  and  in  view  of  tlie  Impas- 
sioned pleas  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
North  for  support  of  this  amendment 
because  of  the  recent  and  continuing 
riots  in  their  areas.  I  think  tiic  following 
column  by  Jame.s  J.  Kilpatrick  is  timely. 
It  parallels  veiy  clo.seiy  my  remarks  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  antiriot  amendment, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  coii.sideration  of 
ever>'  Memtte;-. 

I  ask  that  the  colunm  by  Mr.  Kilpat- 
rick, which  apix'ared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  today,  be  printed  m  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
South  Ofterinc  Two  Lf,ssons  for  Re.st 
or   Nation 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick i 

It  Is  time  U>  remark.  If  a  Southerner  may 
be  heard,  upon  some  of  the  Ironies  of  this 
Ions  hot  .summer. 

How  strange  it  is.  how  passing  strange,  to 
read  the  datelines  on  the  racial  stories.  How 
curious  it  is  to  see  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives involve  Itself  in  riot  law.  And  Is  It  not 
reni.vrkabie  to  note  how  the  tight  shoe 
pinclies.  unce  it  binds  the  other  foot? 

For  the  \,\st  12  years,  since  tiie  new  era 
of  race  relations  dawned  with  Brown  v. 
Bo:ird  of  Education,  the  Soutli  ha.^;  provided 
the  nation  with  a  wonderfully  convenient 
whipping  boy  Some  of  lt,s  place-names 
have  entered  the  language  as  trigger  words — 
Little  Rock.  Oxford.  Selma,  And  these  have 
rung  in  liberal  ears  like  the  bells  of  Dr. 
Pavlov. 

In  this  pejorative  time,  the  cartoonists 
have  developed  a  whole  dcmonology  for 
Dixie — the  lout  of  a  Southern  sheriff,  collar 
open,  hoxih-dawg  by  his  side;  the  hooded 
Klansman.  club  in  hand;  the  Neanderthal 
Southern  governor,  unable  tu  comprehend 
the  value  of  nonviolent  demonstrations.  The 
Incessant   theme  of  our  great   liberal   news- 


papers, chief  among  them  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  the  horrid  bigotry  down 
South. 

Where  Is  the  violence  this  summer?  Why, 
sir,  it  is  In  the  great  Southern  city  of 
Lansing — of  Lansing.  Mich,,  that  is.  It  is 
in  Omaha,  Chicago,  Cleveland.  Philadelphia. 
Providence.  Minneapolis.  Los  Angele,-.  Brotik- 
lyn.    It  Is  in  Amilyville,  N.Y. 

Except  for  inslgnifi^n^flare-ups  in  At- 
lanta and  JacksonvlI^Llfle  South  has  ejc- 
perienced  a  summer  of^uiet  progress.  Is  it 
possible,  the  Southerner  inquires,  that 
prejudice  Is  not  like  pellagra,  peculiar  to  his 
region?  Is  It  conceivable  that  those  North- 
ern spokesmen  who  have  spent  ten  ye.ars  in 
denouncing  the  Southern  sickness  were  in- 
fected with  the  same  virus  all  along? 

Witness  some  other  curious  happenings, 
A  few  years  ago.  when  the  Rev,  Mar^j^j  Lutlier 
King  led  his  crusaders  Into  Birmingham, 
there  to  wage  war  upon  the  infidel.  South- 
ern members  of  the  House  asked  for  a  fed- 
eral law  to  prevent  interstate  commerce  in 
riots.  Their  bill  died  a  quick  death  in  com- 
mittee. But  last  week,  a  curiously  changed 
House  shouted  Its  approval  of  precisely  such 
an  amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill. 

If  memory  serves  (and  memory  serves 
pretty  well),  the  Northern  press  regarded 
Dr.  King  as  the  great  hero  of  that  affair, 
Down  In  darkest  Birmingham,  he  was  the 
purest  Christian  martyr  of  our  time.  But 
what  do  they  think  of  Dr.  King  in  Chic.Tiin'' 
Why,  sir.  he  is  Marc  Antony,  come  to  f-tir 
up  a  riot. 

Still  other  ironies  aboimd  Befcjro  the 
Brown  case,  and  In  the  years  .that  followed 
it.  the  great  object  was  "integration,"  Now. 
says  Stokely  Carmlchael.  whose  professional 
task  is  to  coordinate  the  non-violence  of  lii.s 
followers,  "we  must  cut  ourselves  off  from 
white  p)eople."  Only  In  this  fashion,  he 
avows,  will  they  proceed  to  true  liberation. 

Now,  the  point  of  these  ironies  will  be  loet 
If  they  are  interpreted  as  no  more  tlian  a 
Southern  pKJt's  finding  plcisure  in  calling  a 
Yankee  kettle  black.  Neither  are  these  ob- 
servations Intended  as  any  defense  of  South- 
ern virtue  In  race  relations,  for  the  South  s 
treatment  of  the  Negro,  In  all  too  many  are.'is. 
has  been  simply  Indefensible,  But  it  Is  to 
suggest  tliat  Lansing  and  Omaha  and  Cleve- 
land, in  tlie  midst  of  their  agony  and  be- 
wilderment, can  yet  relearn  two  lessons  from 
the  South.  * 

One  of  these  is  that  hone.sty  Is  the  best 
policy;  the  other  is  that  some  things  can't 
be  hurried.  Over  a  long  span  of  years,  tlie 
typical  Southern  white  m.an  was  often  wrong 
but  seldom  dishonest.  In  his  public  policies 
and  In  his  private  life,  he  honestly  refused  to 
regard  the  Negro  as  his  equ.al  in  law  or  in 
society.  Now  the  compulsions  of  law  and 
encouraging  evidence  of  a  changing  world 
have  made  him  re-examine  that  view.  He 
is  honestly  discarding  it.  R-icial  violence 
doubtless  will  recur  below  the  Potonuvc,  but 
the  iistonishing  truth  is  that  the  Sovith  is 
beginning  to  solve  these  difficult  problems 
Just  as  the  North  is  beginning  to  find  them. 

And  this  is  the  second  point  Carmlchael 
Is  basically  right  for  reasons  he  himself  may 
not  have  articulated  fully,  in  his  insistence 
upon  "black  power."  -Tn  the  end — and  it  will 
take  time — the  Negro  must  make  his  own 
way.  He  must  not  be  held  b;tck  .arbitrarily. 
but  he  cannot  be  ptished  or  shoved  or  hauled, 
either.  Tlie  best  the" white  majority  can  do 
(and  this  the  Sotuh  understands)  is  to  get 
out  of  lUs  upward  path,  to  give  encourage- 
ment, to  provide  help  when  it  is  sought,  but 
to  stay  detached  from  his  intensely  personal 
struggle. 

The  South  has  not  been  shriven;  It  holds 
no  license  to  preach.  Yet  the  Sotith  can 
remark  that  out  of  honesty — even  honest 
antipathy — one  can  grow  honest  respect  in 
time.  But  nothing  much  can  be  forced  from 
the  thin  soil  of  hjrpocrisy  by  topicAl  applica- 
tions of  local  remonstrance  and  federal  aid. 
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You  begin  by  getting  rid  of  sham;  after  that, 
separately   ond    together,   you    begin    to   get 

rid  of  shuns. 
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What  Democracy   Means   to   Me 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 
Tuesday.  .August  16.  1966 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  talk  by 
18-year-oId  James  Haverkamp,  Hanover. 
Iiid..  who  was  runner-up  in  the  amiuai 
"What  Democracy  Means  to  Me"  con- 
test. .si>on.sored  by  the  Indiana  Veterans 
of  Foieis.n  Wars. 

In  his  talk,  young  Mr.  Haverkamp 
speaks  with  an  in.sight  far  beyond  his 
yeais.  Thi.s  young  man,  an  honor  grad- 
uate of  Southwestern  High  School.  Han- 
over, last  sprins.  earlier  this  year  was 
ad.iudged  the  national  wmner  in  the  Sons 
of  the  American  lievolution  Oratorical 
Contest  in  Groton,  Conn. 

Young  Mr.  Haveikamp  reminds  us  that 
as  Americans  we  must  not  only  be  con- 
cerned about  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom, w  c  must  also  become  involved  in  its 
preservation. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  submit  his  speech,  one 
that  reflects  tlie  conscience  of  a  young 
man  who  has  been  doing  some  deep 
reflecting  on  the  place  of  younu  people  in 
this  Nation: 


We  must  become  concerned,  not  only  with 
International  and  domestic  issues,  but  with 
the  personal  needs  and  wants  of  other  Indi- 
vidu.ils. 

We  must  become  Informed,  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  problems  we  face,  and  of  the 
possible  ways  In  which  they  mav  be  cor- 
rected. Too  many  Americans  read  onJy  the 
si>orts  and  comic  pages  of  their  newspaper 
while  ignormg  the  news  and  editorial  sec- 
tions. 

Finally,  we  must  become  Involved  In- 
volved, by  actively  helping  others,  and  by 
exerci.sing  otu-  democratic  rights.  We  must 
u.se  sound  Judgment  when  formulating  our 
opinions,  and  then,  express  them  to  others- 
including  otir  Congressman.  We  may  also 
express  ourselves  by  participating  in  the 
election  of  otu  government  officials  through 
fwpular  vote. 

The  soldiers  In  South  Vietnam  are  actively 
meeting  their  foremost  responsibility  by  de- 
fending our  democratic  privileges,  it  Ls  im- 
possible for  everyone  to  participate  so 
dramatically,  but  each  one  of  us  should 
become  concerned.  Informed,  and  involved 
Although  the  student  demonstrators  may 
be  enjoying  their  democratic  right  to  dLssent 
they  !,hould  realize,  as  should  every  Ameri- 
can, that  when  a  people  choose  not  to  de- 
fend their  country,  and  neglect  their  re- 
sponsibilities, their  democratic  privileges  and 
their  entire  system  of  government  pcrislies 
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What  Guidelines? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 


What  DiMocnAcy  Mlan^  to  Me 
Recently  the  bearded  student  demon-tia- 
tors.  with  tlieir  smoldering  draft  cards  and 
their  -Get  Out  of  Vietnam"  placards,  have 
become  a  familiar  sight  In  our  magazines 
nnd  r.(.-.v.-,p.ipcrs.  Al.so,  we  have  foimd  our 
period!,-;:, Is  niu-d  with  action  pictures  and  re- 
ports of  American  soldiers  tisliting  that 
elu.'^ue  yet  treacherous  enemv  in  the  jungles 
of  .South  Vietnam.  The  action.'^  of  these  two 
groups  of  individuals  exhibit  the  two  facets 
of  American  DemL>orary.  for  we  have  privl- 
lege.>.  nnd  we  have  responsibilities. 

Under  our  form  of  government  we  are 
granted  numerous  rights,  or  freedoms 
Among  the.se  are  llie  right  to  think,  the  right 
to  decide,  and  the  right  to  act.  .\s  a  young 
Anirriran.  I  feel  I  am  prlvi:c;jed  In  th.at  I 
may  ponder  or  question  any  topic  I  desire 
I  may  PA-prcss  or  concur  with  any  viewpoint 
I  cho.so,  and  my  actions  are  vmrestrained  pro- 
viding ih'-y  do  not  infringe  upon  the  rights 
Of  o<hei-.s.  Democracy,  then,  means  primarily 
privileges,  however.  It  also  requires  respon- 
sibilities, 

George  Washington  was  .aware  of  this  wjien 
ne  stated  "Every  nvin  who  cnjovs  the  pro- 
tection of  a  free  government  owes  not  only 
a  proportion  of  hi.s  properly,  but  even  of  his 
personal  .-ervlces  to  the  protect  on  of  it," 

If  we,  as  Americans,  are  Rolnp;  to  continue 
to  enjoy  our  democratic  rights  then  we  must 
be  willing  to  defend  our  svstem  of  govern- 
ment by  m.oeting  our  obligations.  But  many 
Americans  do  not  realize  the  actual  responsl- 
bl  itics  they  have  to  their  country.  Thev 
might  put  their  hands  over  their  hearts  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  or  they  may  bow  theU- 
heads  on  the  Tl.lrtieth  of  May,  but  is  this 
our  total  responsibility? 

Sure,  we  have  nn  obli,^.ation  to  our  coun- 
try, but  what  ex.ictly  is  It? 

Prur.arily,  It  Is  to  become  concerned,  In- 
born.ed.  and  involved. 


OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  TilE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  all  Americans 
are  hopeful  that  the  Macliinlst  Union 
membership  will  accept  the  tentative 
agreement  reached  here  In  Waslilngton 
Monday  to  end  the  air  strike.  Wlille  the 
full  details  of  the  agreement  have  not 
been  disclosed,  there  is  litUe  question 
that  tlie  settlement  will  far  exceed  the 
administration's  so-called  3.2-percent 
wage  and  price  guidelines. 

This  airline  strike  and  now  its  pending 
settlement  once  again  focus  attention  on 
the    ti-ue    vahdity   of   such    guidelines 
Michigan    Gov.   George   Romney,    as   a 
guest  writer  for  columnist  Victor  Riesel 
has  made  what  I  believe  Is  an  excellent 
statement  on  tWs  subject.    The  column 
which  appeared  in  the  Monday,  August 
15,  1966,  edition  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
is  included. 

Permit  me  to  quote  what  I  consider  a 
key  paragraph  in  Governor  Romney  s 
statement.    It  follows: 

The  American  people  have  always  been 
willing  to  do  their  part  In  time  of  need  The 
people  wouldn't  mind  holding  the  line  if 
government  were  doing  Ita  part.  too.  But 
the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  government 
to  be  their  partner.  And  the  people  have  a 
right  to  resent  being  told  to  fight  the  in- 
flation which  government  is  feeding. 

I  hope  all  Members  will  read  Governor 
Romney's  statement  very  carefully  His 
views  follow : 

Bt  Victor  Russel— Romnet  Brands  Guide- 
posts  Useless 
The  airline  strike  and  many  other  labor 
management  batUes  have  pivoted  on  the  ad 


!?ii  .  M  ^  ^'^^  ""'^  P'^'^*'  guidelines.  In 
view  of  tlie  recent  b.attlee,  I  asked  Gov  Rom- 
ney. of  MiclUgran,  for  his  views  of  the  Presi- 
deiu  s  efforts  to  hold  down  InfUtion  Here 
i-s  the  reply  of  Gov.  Romney,  himself  a  lead- 
ing conuiider  for  the  Presidency: 
(By  George  Romney,  Governor  of  Michigan) 

L.AN:iiN-G.--I  am  utilizing  tlijs  opportunity 
to  pinoh-hlt  for  Victor  Rie«cl  to  discuss 
what  I  con.s,der  one  of  the  major  ccniomic 
i^ucs  conl.naniing  tlie  American   people 

III  national  economic  policy,  there  are  tho.se 

ro,H  "«•''  ^""^  "^  °°  ^^*  *'^°"g  e'--onomic 
.hof' ,  ,"  'y^  "'^  "'^  '■°^^  «^"'^*''  inflution 
mat   leads  to  economic  absolutism 

IiiUaiion  and  poverty  go  h.and  in  h.ond 
^^lcy  are  mankinds  worst  and  oldest  eco- 
nunnc  enemies.  Th.-ouph  history,  inflation 
h.^  been  a  prelude  to  poverty.     Inflation  hits 

iiaruest   at   tliose   who  can   a.Tord   It   lei.st 

low  income  f.unilies.  strugpling  young 'peo- 
p.e,  and  senior  citizens  unth  fi.xed  Incomes 
Kunaw..y  inflation  can  plunge  a  nation  into 
criiis.  destroy  its  ctirrencv.  impoverish  its 
people,  decimate  ito  e'jonomv.  and  pave  the 
way  for  dieUitorship. 

Rising  prices  and  wages  are  not  the  ciiuse 
o.  inflation.  Tliey  .ore  sjTOptoms.  The  real 
sources  of  inflation  lie  in  money,  the  spend- 
ii-.g  of  money,  and  other  economic  policies 

The  Federal  Government  sets  our  economi-- 
and  Iiscal  policies.  It  Is  the  biggest  single 
spender,  not  only  in  America,  but  la  the  en- 
tire world. 

The  current  nation.al  administration  went 
all  out  to  be  popular— with  tax  cuts  easy 
money.  ea.sy  credit,  and  reckless  spending 
This  admlnl.nratiun  stuck  the  people  with 
inflation,  and  now  it  wants  everybody  else 
to  bail  it  out,  .        j         v 

The  administration  Is  like  the  custodi.an  of 
an  overheated  luriiace.  The  house  Is  pet- 
ting hot,  but  the  custodian  shovels  in  niore 
coal,  aiicn  he  runs  from  room  to  room 
Shouting  for  everybory  to  turn  down  thcU- 
radiators,  blaming  the  people  In  the  house 
for  making  things  so  hot. 

And  then  the  custodian  runs  right  b.ack 
down  and  stokes  the  fire  again? 

The  administration  has  alternately 
pleaded,  condemned,  threatened  and  coerced 
It  h.as  tlo-e.atcned  reprisals  for  violating  "vol- 
untary" wage-price  "gtildeixwts.-  It  hi^s 
delivered  self-righteous  lecture*  on  iwudence 
and  restraint.  It  has  told  everybody  In  the 
country  U}  sjx-nd  less-while  It  goes  right  on 
spending  more.  b       ^i 

-The  administration  has  told  a  housewife 
to  buy  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and  reduce  her 
family  s  living  standard.  , 

It  has  told  a  family  to  get  along  without 
that  new  addition  on  the  house. 

It  has  told  a  worker  not  to  ask  for  hieher 
wages. 

It  h:ts  told  a  business  m.an  not  to  raise  his 
prices,  even  If  he  needs  an  increase  to  pay 
for  tne  higher  costs  or  to  expand. 

It  has  told  a  state  or  local  government  to 
hold  off  on  new  construction. 

And  tt  has  told  industry  to  hold  off  on  new 
Investments  neeaed  for  .sound  growth 

'I'he  American  peoi)le  have  alwavs  been 
wihing  to  do  their  p.irt  In  time  of  need  The 
people  wouldn't  mind  holding  the  line  If 
government  were  doing  its  piu-t  too.  But  the 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  gove.-nnient  to 
be  theU-  partner.  And  the  people  have  a 
right  to  resent  being  told  to  fight  the  infla- 
tion which  govenunent  U  feeding 

For  the  administration's  attempt  at  wage 
control  and  price  control  through  "guide- 
pc>st.s"  have  failed  to  halt  Inflation  The 
"guldepostfi"  treat  the  symptoms,  not  the 
cause.  High  prices  and  wages  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  InfiaUon.  any  more  than  Uie 
heat  In  an  upstairs  bedroom  is  responsible 
for  the  fire  in  the  furnace. 

You  can't  stop  inflation  by  controlling 
wages  and  prices,  any  more  than  you  cau 
cool  down  the  overheated  fiunace  by  shut- 
ting off  some  radiators.    And  if  you  shut  off 
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all  the  radiators  and  keep  stoking  the  fur- 
nace, the  boiler  will  eventually  blow  up. 

But  the  BO-called  "puldepoets"  are  not  only 
Ineffective  agalnat  Inflation.  They  are  poei- 
tlvely  harmful. 

Plrat,  government  •guldeposts"  destroy  the 
roota  of  economic  progress  by  substituting 
the  arbitary  decisions  of  a  few  public  officials 
for  the  free  decisions  of  a  free  people  in  a 
free  competitive  market. 

They  destroy  the  free  market  by  destroy- 
ing honest  competition.  Government  takes 
)over  the  basic  economic  decisions.  Govern- 
ment interference  with  the  workings  of  the 
price  system  makes  it  impossible  to  allocate 
resources  and  distribute  production  effi- 
ciently to  meet  the  legltim.ite  w.^rvs  and 
needs  of  customers  Producers  are  h.;-npered 
In  giving  the  people  what  they  wi-.nt  ,>!.d  can 
afford. 

The  more  stringently  the  '■guldep<j?t-';"  are 
enforced,  the  more  they  will  distort  demand 
and  production  and  prevent  hecUthy  eco- 
nomic growth 

Second,  the  so-called  "guideposts"  foster 
the  growth  of  uncontrolled  governmental 
power. 

The  "guideposts"  arent  really  voluntary 
Ask  any  businessman  or  labor  leader  who 
has  sought  a  needed  wage  or  price  increHse 
against  the  administrations  will 

"Guideposts"  encourage  government  to  go 
beyond  the  law— to  resort  to  arbitrary,  extra- 
legal weapons  of  enforcement— to  step  out- 
side Its  proper  sphere  of  delegated  powers. 
Pascal  said  It  well:  "Desire  for  domination 
outside  one's  own  sphere  is  tyranny   " 

Third  the  so-called  "guideposts"  put  the 
people  in  a  moral  dilemma. 

Most  Americans  want  to  obey  the  law. 
''They  want  to  do  what's  right.  But  an  un- 
reasonable, extra-legal  national  policy  of 
"guideposts"  comes  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  traditions  and  rights  of  free  Americans. 
who  are  used  to  making  their  own  decisions 
on  prices,  wages,  and  purchases. 

Fourth,  the  administrations  artful  use  of 
"guideposts"  as  a  smokescreen  for  its  own 
Irresponsibility  has  distracted  attention  from 
the  real  causes  of  inflation  and  made  a  real 
cure  more  difficult. 

Reliance  on  the  "guideposts  "  has  provided 
an  excuse  for  the  administration's  failure  to 
take  honest  and  meaningful  actions  to  stop 
Inflation. 

My  great  fear  is  that  unless  we  begin  put- 
ting our  reliance  on  fiscal  integrity  and  otir 
proven  economic  principles  based  on  com- 
petition, not  only  will  we  not  effectively  con- 
tro\  Inflation,  we  will  see  free  collective  bar- 
gaining and  our  free  competitive  market  re- 
placed by  absolute  authority  in  some  form 
of  economic  statism. 

There  are.  sJter  all.  only  two  ways  to  dis- 
cipline wages  and  prices:  By  competition  or 
by  absolute  authority.  In  our  nation,  ab- 
solute authority,  when  and  If  it  comes,  will 
always  come  from  government 

The  solutions  are  relatively  simple,  al- 
though they  may  be  hard  to  recognize 
through  the  cobwebs  of  the  current  "New 
Economics."  We  must  le«u-n  to  place  greater 
reliance  on  a  truly  competitive  private  eco- 
nomic system  and  less  reliance  on  gorem- 
ment  control  and  coercion.  'We  must  dis- 
cipline our  government  spending.  We  must 
recognize  that  we  crjinot  buy  our  way  Into 
universal  prosperty  and  affluence  on  the 
•trength  of  federal  dollars.  Finally  we  must 
put  the  people  in  their  capacity  as  customers 
twck  Into  the  economic  driver's  seat. 

Competition,  cooperation,  reward  based  on 
contribution  and  progress-sharing — or  con- 
flict, monopoly,  coercion  and  government 
control.  Theae  are  the  choices.  They  are 
up  to  the  American  jjeople. 


'No  Progress"  Report  on  the  200-BilHon- 
Electron-Volt  Accelerator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1966 
Ml-  HOSMER  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  At-omic  Enerey  Commi.'^ion  denies  it 
has  reached  its  Ions  delayed  decision  on 
sitnic  the  200  Bcv  aecclerator,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Its  five  members  aheady  have 
come  to  an  informal  coi-Lscnsus  regarding 
one  of  six  sites  they  have  been  consider- 
mg.  I  do  not  know  which  one  it  is  and 
theie  IS  likely  to  be  more  lenethy  delay 
before  a  foi-mal  decision  is  announced. 
This  is  despite  the  fact  that  no  more  than 
2  to  3  weeks'  last-minute  checking  is  left 
to  do  and  a  decision  could  be  accom- 
plislird  by  the  first  part  of  September. 

Due  to  cost  escalation  from  the  delay 
in  siting  and  durinir  construction  I  esti- 
mate the  giant  circular.  I's  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, atom  smi\sher  will  cost  10 
to  20  percent  more  than  the  $370  million 
estimate  being  used  by  the  AEC.  The 
cost  could  Ko  as  his-'h  as  one-half  billion 
dollars.  Other  peitinent  statistics  on 
this  new  scientific  tool  for  probing  deep 
into  subatomic  .secrets  are:  Time  to  de- 
sign and  build,  6  to  8  years,  operating 
stafT.  2.000  people:  annual  orerating  cost, 
$60  million:  electric  po'wer  requirement. 
200.000  kilowatts;  land  requirement.  3.000 
acr\s,  cooling  water  requirement.  2.000 
gallon.^  per  minute. 

Instead  of  deciding  on  scientific  groimd 
the  location  for  this  li-Lstallation  the  AEC 
made  a  public  contest  out  of  It  which 
has  gone  on  for  almost  2  years.  It  has 
almost  all  the  trappings  of  a  contest  ex- 
cept a  radioactive  waste  disposal  site  as 
consolation  prize.  The  Commission  was 
deluged  with  126  pi'oposals  for  more  than 
200  sites  in  46  different  States.  Scores 
of  civic  delegations  stormed  its  doors. 
Some  frankly  admitted,  "we  don't  know 
what  a  Bev.  is.  but  we  want  one — It's 
new  industiT  "  Tons  of  brochui-es  and 
other  paper  were  consumed  lobbying  for 
this,  the  biggest  free  Federal  bonanza 
since  the  Cherokee  Strip  was  opened  to 
homesteaders  by  the  bang  of  a  cannon. 

The  siting  decision  became  so  bogged 
down  and  confused  that  in  September 
1965.  the  AEC  had  to  call  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  to  help  it  out  of  th 
me.ss.  In  March  of  tliis  year  the  Acad- 
emy's Site  Evaluation  Committee  finally 
had  combed  through  all  the  proposals 
and  submitted  a  li.st  of  six  locations. 
These  are:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  at  U{Jton, 
Long  Island.  N.Y.:  alternate  locations 
near  Chicago  at  South  Barrlngton  or 
Weston,  lU.:  Denver.  Colo.;  Madison. 
•Wis.;  and.  Sierra  Foothills,  near  Sacra- 
ment. Calif.  South  Harrington  was  both 
surprised  and  chagrined  to  find  itself  in- 
cluded. It  had  never  asked  to  be.  Its 
enraged  citizens  held  mass  meetings  and 


demanded    out.    An    embarrassed    AEC 
crossed  off  the  name. 

The  AEC  has  been  sitting  on  the  list 
ever  since  it  got  it.  I  think  it  has  been 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  White  House. 
My  speculation  is  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration wants  to  stall  the  project 
a  year  or  more  due  to  its  budget  diffi- 
culties. Another  consideration  is  with- 
holding announcement  of  the  200-Bcv. 
sweepstakes  winner  until  after  the  No- 
vember election  will  insulate  the  admin- 
istration from  the  political  wrath  of  the 
losers  at  the  polls.  Should  Weston  Jiow- 
ever,  be  the  favored  location,  the  word 
might  be  given  Senator  P.'iUL  Dougl.^s, 
Democrat  of  Illinois,  to  publicize  at  a 
strategic  time  during  his  tough  campaign 
for  reelection. 

'  In  any  event  the  new  recently  ap- 
pointed AEC  Commissioners  Wilfred 
Johnson  and  Samuel  Nabrlt  probably 
will  be  sent  out  for  a  leisui-ely  look  at  all 
six  sites  as  a  cover  for  a  few  more  wfeks 
of  stalling. 

Actually,  the  AEC  should  face  up  to  it,s 
duty  and  select  either  the  California  site 
or  the  Long  Island  site.  These  are  at  or 
near,  respectively,  Lawrence  Radiation 
LaboratoiT  and  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  the  Nation's  two  existing 
high-energy  physics  centers  which  have 
won  the  United  States  so  many  Nobel 
Prizes.  It  is  logical  they  should  add  to 
their  existing  atom  smashers  this  one  of 
greater  power.  If  neither  gets  the  200 
bev.  it  is  a  clear  signal  to  them  that  their 
futures  are  cut  off.  Their  teams  of  sci- 
entists will  drift  away  and  the  Nation's 
preeminence  and  prestige  in  this  field 
will  start  to  dwindle. 

Further,  there  are  only  about  40  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  capable  of  de- 
signing and  building  a  first-class  200  bev. 
About  20  of  them  are  at  Lawrence,  an- 
other 10  at  Brookhaven  and  the  rest  are 
scattered  around  the  country.  The  big 
Russian  atom  smasher  at  Dubna  was  not 
built  by  top-caliber  people.  It  took  years 
to  get  it  running  right.  The  Soviets  are 
not  repeating  that  mistake  with  their 
new  70-bev.  accelerator  and  we  should 
not  repeat  it  with  our  200  bev.  We 
should  put  it  where  the  people  arc  N^ho 
can  build  it. 
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Sendoff  Given  26  Enlistees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

'  Tuesday,  August  16.  1966 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  cus- 
tom dating  back  to  World  War  n  which 
has  been  revived  by  Mr.  Albert  F.  Matt- 
Ison,  executive  director  of  the  United 
Fund  of  Greater  Manchester,  NJI. 

The  custom  Involves  assembling  public 
officials  and  civic  leaders  to  give  an  offi- 


cial sendo£f  to  the  young  men  who  have 
enlisted  in  our  Armed  Forces.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  simple  ceremony  which 
takes  very  little  time  and  effort,  is  worth 
more  than  a  thousand  speeches  on  how 
much  we  support  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  around  the  world.  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Mattison  and  all  the  offi- 
cials and  civic  leaders  of  Manchester  for 
taking  the  lead  in  this  most  worthwhile 
program  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
bnng  the  Idea  back  to  the  local  officials 
of  their  districts  as  a  wonderful  example 
of  how  we  can  tell  our  servicemen  that 
we  are  behind  them  all  the  way. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  a  news 
Item  describing  the  event  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Manchester,  N.H  ,  Union 
Leader,  on  July  26,  1966: 

Sendoff  Guen  2G  Eiclistees 
Mayor  Roland  S.  V.-Ulee.  members  of  the 
Manchester  Board  of  Aldermen  and  others 
braved  the  weather  at  Grenler  Field  yester- 
day to  give  an  official  farewell  to  26  enlistees 
leaving  by  plane  to  start  their  mllltarv 
car eers . 

Others  on  hand  were  George  Counsel  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Union  Leader  and  a 
member  of  the  farewell  advisory  committee- 
Albert  Mattison.  executive  director  of  the 
United  Fund  of  Greater  Manchester  who 
originated  the  revival  of  the  World  War  11 
custom:  Philip  DeRlng,  acting  public  rela- 
tions director  of  the  local  United  Fund-  and 
military  officials. 

Enlisting  in  the  Army  and  being  sent  to 
Ft.  pix  N.J.,  were:  Roy  A.  Tucker,  Walter  J. 
Lord.  Bradford  B.  Felton,  Jack  F.  Morln 
Ronald  H.  Adjutant.  Dan  A.  Sheehan.  John 
A.  Robertson,  Jr..  Richard  G.  Godbout  and 
Kenneth  R.  McCann,  all  of  Manchester- 
Frank  J.  Sullivan  of  Nashua;  Peter  B  Chap- 
man and  Michael  S.  Chwater.  both  of  Ports- 
mouth; Douglas  B.  Foster  of  Keene.  and 
Richard  R.  Vlens  of  Berlin. 

Phillip  A.  Burbank  and  Ralph  Batten.  Jrs 
both  of  Port^sinouth  both  bc'g,,n  a  tour  in  the 
Air  Force. 

The  following  Vernionters  »lso  left  to  be- 
gin Army  service:  Clifford  N.  Davis.  William 
M.   Flint,    Danny   H.    Bedell    and   Sidney   A. 

^Vif'^'-;.^"  °^  ^^«'  ^^'^'^  C.  Rivers, 
niUlp  M.  Germaine,  and  John  C.  Bolduc,  all 
of  Burlington:  and  Donald  E.  Leclalr.  Joseph 
R.  Gabonalut.  and  Robert  A.  Bengston,  all 
01  St.  Johnsbury. 


many    respects.      At    that    time,    some 
thought  was  given  to  amending  the  act 
so  as  to  change  the  computation  of  base 
pay  to  include  "augmentations"  which 
have  become  regular  parts  of  the  pay  of 
the  employee.     Because  we  knew  that 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee was  working  on  this  problem   we 
re^rajned  from  making  any  amendments 
which  would  have  affected  only  compen- 
sation recipients.    I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  and  that  Federal  employees  who 
customarily    receive    premium    pay    for 
overtime  shall  have  such  premiums  con- 
sidered pai-t  of  their  basic  pay  for  com- 
pensation purposes. 

This  amendment  is  obviously  justified- 
It  is  long  overdue;  it  is  very  fair.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Beckworth]  for  his  efforts  in  presenting 
this  amendment  to  the  House 


Redevelopment  Act  of  1945 

SPEECH 


OF 


Correchon  of  Employment  Inequitie$  With 
Respect  to  Premium  Compensation 

SPEECH 
op 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 
Mr^O'HARA  of  Michigan.  T.ir.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  support  H.R.  16114,  a  bill  to 
correct  Inequities  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  base  pay  for  Federal 
bf  tH°^r^-  J  ^  particularly  interested 
»hi.^  V,  ^^'l  ""^  ^**o"  1  of  this  biU 
wwch  ha^  the  effect  of  amending  the 
omputat  on  of  base  pay  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act 

Erif.^^H^''  ^^.  y^^-  ^^  Committee  on 
^"^^tion  and  Labor,  of  which  I  am  a 

?07?i  »  Jn^'^.,*^  ^^  House  H.R. 
Ei  ^  ^"^^  amending  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees   Compensation  Act  In  a  great 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 
The   House   In    Committee   of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  3105)  to  authorize 
certain  construcUon  at  military  installations 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BPVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  utilization  of  the  BoUing-Ana- 
costia  complex  for  pubUc  housing  pur- 
S?^^u.  ?°  *^«  Archives  Building  In 
milf.  "F,^^  }'^?''^  ^  engraved  a  state- 
ment, "What  is  past  is  prologue."  I 
think  the  following  history  of  the  rede- 
velopment of  the  southwest  Washington 
area  IS  a  prologue  to  what  would  happen 
If  the  Bolllng-Anacostia  complex  were 
used  for  public  housing,  it  also  makel 
Clear  the  reasons  for  the  adverse  oub- 
ncity  that  the  House  Armed  sIrSces 
Conimittee  has  received  for  desiring  to 
J"h?mnu^  Bolling-Anacostla  complex  In 

i  hH^  ^^?,,^7^''^'^-     ^^  "^  look  at 
a  bit  of  that  history. 

The  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  was 
enacted  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  substandard  housing  condi- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia  through 
the  use  of  condemnation  powers  In  such 
areas  f or  ths  assembly  of  land  to  make 
It  avaUable  for  the  development  of  low- 
rent  housing.  The  Redevelopment  Land 
niatTc*"^  was  established  to  execute  project 
plana  which  were  developed  to  carry  out 

fH^f  "i.^, renewal  program  in  the  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia. 

By  1952,  urban  renewal  was  actively 
underway  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
5  O^^i^^iH  '  Washington,  approximately 
5  000  dwelling  units  were  to  be  demol- 
ished under  thla  program  In  an  area  of 
nearly  600  acres.    During  the  lO-veS 

^JSS  ''°V^^''  *»  ^^«2. 2Sd  after  ^ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $100  million,  not 
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a  sinsle  low-rent  housing  unit  was  con- 
structed by  any  private  developer  in 
Southwest  Washington  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  any  of  the  persons  displaced  from 
low-rent  or  substandard  housing  in 
Southwest  Washington.  During  this  pe- 
rlod,  the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 

f!?T  ^^^^"^^  ^"^^  P^^^^c  housing  unita 
in  Southwest  Washington  as  well  as  In 
other  areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Essentially  aU  of  the  urban  renewal 
areas  in  Southwest  Washington  were  de- 
v-eloped  by  preferred  private  developers 
toLho"'^"^-''^;.  hie^h-rise  apartments, 
w^^n  .rV  ^"'^  commercial  facilities 
nS^^  ^^X  f^t  P^^°^  of  years,  the 
District  of  Columbia  developed  a  backlog 
shortage  of  2.000  units  of  low-rent  housf 
ing  and  8  000  units  of  public  housing 

In  southwest  area  B,  the  original  proj- 
ect plans  called  for  one-third  of  the  units 
to  be  constructs  for  low-rent  occupancy 
at  a  rent.al  rate  of  $17  per  room  ner 
month.  The  land  was  dlsiSed^ ^  t^e 
preferred  developers  under  appraisals  not 

Z  R.^"''!''^"^  ^  ^^^  requirements  of 
the  Redevelopment  Act  and  land  wa^  dis- 
posed of  for  as  low  as  $0.92  per  sauare 
foot  After  land  prices  had  bSi  ifanS 
contracts  for  disposition  completed  at 
n!  T/v,^™.^  ^^^  National  Capital  Hous- 
^^^d.  o  """"^^  T^  ^ying  as  much  as 
iftlr  tyf''"^!;'  ^°?^  ^°^  ^"^d  ^  the  area. 
Jt         E^^     changes     began     to    filter 

Commf  .'^'  ''^"°"*^  <=^*Pltal  Plarm^ng 
Commission,  and  the  Board  of  Commls- 
sioners  of  the  District  of  ColumbiaS- 
natmg  entirely  the  low  rental  units  from 
thL^H^'^Ku  ^^^  ^"'^  ultimately  more 

units  which  was  permitted  under  the 
origmal  plan.  The  result  was  that  thi 
redeveloper  had  the  benefit  of  lanjpur! 

for^'w  ?.S'h""*1  °'  '^^"^  ^PP'^1- 
^^  ,  ;  T*  housing  which  was  devel- 
oped into  luxury  housing  at  more  than 
double  the  density.  The  averTge  renS 
per  room  of  the  housing  in  thf  pro"S 

The  S""^.  r '^  '^^  ^50  pef  room 
The  critics  of  the  proposal  to  reserve 
Bollmg-Anacostia  Air  HPorc^  S- 
namely,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  the  ComnUssloners  Ihe 
Washington  Housing  and  PlannlngAsS! 
elation,  and  other  groups,  were  uttS?v 

rirLnd  'l'"  r"^"°"  °'  low-rent  w! 
Ing  and.  in  fact,  supported  the  verv 
changes  that  eliminated  low-rent  hoS 

By  their  own  actions,  they  developed  the 
nowex'i^t ''  °' /^°"^'"^  shortag^w'ich 

The  planning  agencies  and  the  Com 
missioners  of  the  District  of  ColumSa 
continued  to  bait  the  public  with  r^ 
peated  promises  to  build  low-rent  hous- 
Ing  in  urban  renewal  areas  or  with 
promises  that  such  housing  would  be  de- 
Si's!  S./"'^'  "'^^"  ''^'^^'  P^o- 
nlt^fv,  ^"^^  ^  ^°  ™ore  reason  to  be- 
lieve these  agencies  will  use  this  area  for 

lZ'Z''\  ^?"^^^  ''^^^  ^^  the  case  in 
in  Q^  ,1'"^  ."'■^^"  ""^"^^al  undertakings 
in  Southwest  Washington. 

thr^.^^r5J*'P'"^"t  Land  Agency  and 
the  District  Government  have  failed  in 
me7t  f"^,^tlons  under  the  ^^fio^. 

fZf^f"^^  ^.  P™"^^^  ^^«-  sanitary,  and 
de<^nt  housing  as  a  part  of  any  project 
in  Southwest  Washington  and  by  doing 
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so  they  multiply  the  reasons  and  excuses 
for  taUcg  over  additional  land  areas  to 
meet  the  housing  shortage  problem. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  in  its 
study  shows  the  failure  of  these  agencies 
In  their  relocation  of  displaced  persons 
and  exposed  the  fact  that  the  agency 
illegally  received  millions  of  dollars  in 
payments.  Additionally,  the  Agency  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  millions  of  square 
feet  of  federally  owned  land  in  public 
streets  and  alleys  which  have  been  made 
parts  of  project  areas  and  much  of  it  sold 
to  redevelopers  without  competition  at 
extremely  low  prices. 

Hearings  before  the  House  District 
Committee  investigating  the  urban  re- 
newal program  disclosed  that  a  private 
secretary  of  one  redeveloper  on  the  basis 
of  a  $100  Investment  stood  to  gain  a 
profit  of  $127,000  within  3  years.  In  an- 
other Instance,  an  Investment  of  $75 
showed  a  potential  return  to  an  employee 
of  a  redeveloper  of  in  excess  of  $2  mil- 
lion during  the  life  of  the  mortgage 
term. 

When  the  Planning  Commission,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  other  groups  who  support 
iirban  renewal  on  the  ground  that  low- 
rent  housing  is  necessary  begin  to  give 
more  lip  service  and  support  a  program 
which  Is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and 
not  of  chosen  redevelopers,  their  pleas 
may  have  some  merit.  As  long  as  this 
program  Is  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
selected  private  developers  who  are  per- 
mitted to  make  windfall  profits  through 
changes  in  plans,  through  special  land 
appraisals,  and  without  any  semblence 
of  competition,  the  needs  of  low-rent 
housing  units  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  never  be  met  and  placing  additional 
land  areas  at  the  disposal  of  these  agen- 
cies of  the  dty  will  never  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

The  Planning  Commission,  the  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia,  have  preceeded  with- 
out legal  authority  and  secured  Federal 
funds  for  expenditures  on  planning  for 
lands  which  were  titled  In  the  Federal 
Government  and  were  not  subject  to 
their  Jurisdiction  and  control  and  they 
now  come  before  us  and  plead  that  they 
have  spent  the  money  and.  therefore, 
they  should  be  permitted  to  have  the 
land.  This  Is  a  completely  unjustifiable 
basis  for  urging  that  Anacostia-BoHing 
Air  Force  Base  be  turned  over  to  these 
agencies  for  a  housing  development. 


Hob.  James  A.  Farlej 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou>,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  as 
recipient  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 


nians in  America  First  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Medal  at 
the  banquet  of  the  order's  73d  biennial 
national  convention.  Palmer  House,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  August  4,  1966,  togetlier  with 
an  article  from  ChicaKo's  American  of 
Thursday.  August  4.  1966.  and  the  Car- 
roll Times  Herald  of  Carroll,  Iowa,  June 
30,  1966. 

Address   by    Hon.   James   A.   Farlet 

It  Is  .1  gay  and  proud  cxrcasion  for  me  to 
be  present  at  our  Biennl.il  Convention.  I 
vividly  recall  that  as  a  chl'.d  I  'Autched  the 
annual  parade  of  the  H.ivcrstraw  Division 
of  the  .Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  on  March 
17.  I  count  it  a  distinction  that  for  the  last 
35  or  40  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  oc- 
cupy a  position  on  the  reviewing  stand  at 
the  New  York  City  St,  Patrick's  Day  Parade. 
I  counted  it  a  great  honor  to  be  Grand  Mar- 
shal of  the  Parade  in  1962.  And  I  count  it 
the  greatest  .accolade  of  my  long  as.sociation 
with  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernian.s  to  re- 
ceive this  first  John  F,  Kennedy  Medal  here 
tonight. 

It  has  always  thrillrd  me  to  watch  the 
parade  of  Ireland's  counties  go  by.  They 
are  all  proud  and  resplendent.  Every  one  of 
them  are  fine  and  upstanding,  but  in  case 
any  of  you  might  have  overUioked  them,  at 
our  next  parade,  notice  whether  or  not  the 
men  of  County  Meath  make  a  particular  Im- 
pression on  you.  They  always  do  on  me, 
but  I  may  be  prejudiced,  Ihat  is  the  home 
county   of   the   Parleys. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  contribution 
of  the  Irish  immigrants  to  our  country  that 
It  Is  sometimes  overlooked  that  one  of  the 
principal  contributions  was  from  the  thou- 
sands of  priests  who  came  with  them.  They 
kept  the  torclies  of  learning  and  of  family 
love  burning.  The  Irish  Immigrants  had  to 
work  hard  for  a  living — but  however  meager 
their  earnings  they  built  churches  and  pa- 
rochial schools  with  their  .«;mall  weekly  con- 
tributions. They  had  to  give  more  from  full 
hearts  than  from  slim  pay  envelopes  becatise 
their  wages  were  very  low  in  thase  days. 

My  own  grandfather.  John  Parley,  who 
came  to  Verplanck  Point  In  Westchester 
County.  NY  in  1840  contributed  to  the 
erection  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  there.  It 
Is  the  oldest  continuously  active  church  In 
the  Hudson  Valley  and  Is  called  the  Mother 
Church  in  that  part  of  the  stjite.  That  was 
a  general  pattern.  Tlie  Rockland  County 
Messenger,  a  Haverstraw  weekly,  published 
in  my  native  county  over  a  hui-.dred  years, 
recently  published  a  list  of  those  who  con- 
tributed In  bricks  and  dollars  tr.r  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  there. 
The  church  Is  still  In  use  and  the  parish  con- 
tinues to  grow.  I  w^as  happy  to  see  my 
mother's  father.  John  Ooldrlck.  listed  among 
those  who  contributed  to  the  building  of  it. 

Now.  I  think  I  know  my  own  people  of 
Irish  descent  and  I  am  prepared  to  discuss 
their  virtues  and  their  faults.  I  should  like 
to  concentrate  on  their  virtues  tonight  be- 
cause, to  tell  the  truth.  I  haven't  found  any 
faults  worth  mentioning. 

I  win  say  that  when  the  Irish  first  came 
to  the  United  States  there  were  signs  up  in 
Boston— "No  Irish  Need  Apply".  But.  a  cen- 
tury later  a  Boston  American  of  Irish  descent 
applied  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
Stales  and  got  the  Job.  Do  I  have  to  say  any- 
thing more  to  tell  you  how  proud  I  am  to 
receive  from  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
the  first  mpd:d  of  the  first  Anierlcan  who  was 
both  Catholic  and  Irish  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  used  to  say 
that  God  in  His  Infinite  wisdom  kept  the 
'Western  Hemisphere  hidden  until  men  were 
ready  for  freedom.  The  heights  to  which 
our  country  has  soared  measure  the  political 
oppressions  Its  various  races  suffered  before 
they  came  here.    Governor  Smith  Is  a  prime 


example  of  how  the  genius,  not  only  of  us 
Irish,  but  of  a  dozen  other  races  flowered 
on  American  soil. 

But  It  Is  the  part  of  the  Irish,  not  only  In 
our  country  but  In  the  family  of  humanity 
of  which  I  speak  tonight.  It  seems  to  me 
the  Irish  experience  can  contribute  much. 
•Ireland  Is  a  small  country  with  a  small  pop- 
ulation. On  the  outer  fringe  of  EXirope's  sea- 
ways. It  suffered  raid  and  invasions  from  the 
earliest  times.  From  a  geographical  and  po- 
litical standpoint,  the  Irish  could  never  have 
survived  as  a  people  except  for  a  grreat  uni- 
fying force.  The  force  was.  of  course,  the 
Catholic  Church,  Without  It  the  Irish  peo- 
ple could  not  have  maintained  their  Identity. 
And  having  been  in  politics  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  let  me  assure  you  that  St,  Pat- 
rick's greatest  miracle  was  not  the  expul- 
sion of  snakes  from  the  Old  Sod,  His  great- 
est miracle  was  to  get  a  couple  of  million 
Irishmen  not  only  to  agree  on  one  thing 
but  to  keep  the  agreement  for  over  1.500 
years.  By  way  of  modest  comparison,  many 
times  I  had  a  terrible  time  getting  the  Irish 
to  agree  on  a  candidate  for  a  two  months' 
campaign — so  you  can  Imagine  how  much 
I  look  up  to  St.  Patrick. 

I  agree  with  Governor  Smith  that  the  op- 
pressed people  of  the  world  found  a  great 
new  country  in  the  United  States.  The 
Irish  people  were  indeed  lucky  to  have 
America  as  a  haven.  But  looking  back  a 
century  and  a  quarter  after  their  great  immi- 
gration. I  am  glad  to  report,  as  an  American, 
that  our  country  Is  Indeed  lucky  to  have  the 
Irish. 

Again,  as  Al  Smith  said.  Just  look  at  the 
record.  There  Is  no  art  and  no  profession 
In  which  an  American  of  Irish  descent  Is 
not  listed  among  the  leaders.  There  Is  no 
art  or  profession  which  Is  not  open  to  us. 
Indeed,  that  last  great  barrier  fell  In  the 
election  of  John  F.  Kennedy  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  That  barrier 
itself  represented  a  large  vestige  of  political 
prejudice — because  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy demonstrated,  by  the  manner  In  which 
he  discharged  his  duties,  that  he  was  a  truly 
American  President,  and  that  he  was  no 
more  swayed  in  his  public  duties  because  he 
was  a  Catholic  than  his  predecessors  had 
been  swayed  because  they  were  Protestants. 
This  astonished  no  one  but  the  bigots,  be- 
cause it  stands  to  reason  that  a  descendant 
of  those  politically  persecuted  for  their  reli- 
gion would  be  foremost  In  protecting  the 
religious  freedom  of  all  others. 

Actually,  if  descent  alone  qualifies  a  man, 
the  Irish  birthright  begins  In  the  Continen- 
tal Army.  Thousands  of  Irish  served  under 
General  George  Washington.  It  was  a 
familiar  pattern.  Though  the  Pounding 
Fathers  made  the  plans  at  Philadelphia  It 
was  the  Irish  Continental  soldiers  who  laid 
the  bricks  In  their  bare  feet  at  'Valley  Forge. 
Actually,  two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Charles  Carroll  of  Maryland 
and  Thomas  Lynch.  Jr.  of  South  Carolina, 
were  of  Irish  descent.  Aside  from  Its  Amer- 
ican significance.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  cases 
In  recorded  history  where  Irishmen  •went 
along  with  the  majority. 

But  even  more  legend  surrounds  one  Tim 
Murphy,  reputedly  the  best  shot  In  the 
Continental  Army.  He  was  the  most  eflec- 
tlve  Continental  soldier  on  the  firing  line. 
There  Is  no  point  In  reciting  his  record  but 
I  will  observe  If  an  acre  or  two  would  have 
kept  him  in  Ireland  the  British  Crown  would 
have  been  well  advised  to  have  kept  him 
there  by  giving  him  a  large  farm. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Irish  were  not 
favored  visitors.  If  their  birthright  was 
paid  by  their  blood  In  the  Revolution  their 
growthrlght  was  certainly  paid  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows. 

Let  us  face  It.  It  hasn't  been  easy.  At 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  a  soldier  of  tb* 
15th  Alabama  Infantry  surprised  an  Irlsb- 
man  of  the  20tb  Massachusetts.     "Give  me 
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^R^^'il^f'-.T^"''""'    ^^''^    ^'^'^    Confederate. 

Here  It  is  .  laughed  the  Irishman.    "Bv  the 

way    we've  been  trying  to  get  those  P^tes- 

20  vears  ""    ^^^"^  ^°  ""^^^  "^  Yankees  for  over 

Actually,  we  haven't  gotten  along  too  well 
among  ourselves.  , 

An  Irish  volunteer  Regiment  had  to  elect 
a  captain  during  the  Civil  War.  T^  m^n 
were  ordered  not   to  consult,  just   to   v^te 

best  The  election  was  unanimous.  One 
^fnr'''"  I*^*^"^^^  150  votes.  The  Com- 
manding General  thought  it  was  a  tre- 
mendous  tribute   but   asked   whv   the   Irish 

oufer""rf"'"'l"'"'*"^  to  consult  each 
other.       If   we   had   consulted   each   other" 

TZZ'V^'"''^''''''-  "''  "-""'^  have  been 
a  Dounybrook  instead  of  an  election  " 

Next  only  to  our  faith.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  great  gift  of  our  Lord  to  us  Irish   Is  a 

cMracte'r^nr"'-     ^'"^"^'"^   "luminates    the 

laughter  in  T'  ^^^^'^  '°  "^"'^'^  ^^  ^heir 
lauguer  m  adversity.  At  the  risk  of  being 
repetitious,  there  is  the  story  of  the  Irish 

Wohh'w''"  ^^P^^^'^'l  by  the^  Germans  n 
World  War  One.     He  told  the  Germans  they 

frt.h  T,  •"*  ^  ^^^""^'  ^^^y  *"^  racing  an 
^^X^^^'T""^  t«  ="ch  an  extent  that  it  wai 
breaking  down  German  morale.     To  bolst^ 

S,d?,'"'rfv,'*^"  '"^"'  ''''  G-^rman  Colonel 
^ri  1  'i  ^'''^""^'^  that  unless  he  took  5ie 
rlL  °J'^1}^'  ^  "'*=  ^^^^"  i"  ^ront  Of  the 
German  Regiment  he  would  be  shot.  The 
Irishman  instantly  agreed  to  take  the  oath 
The  German  R<-glment  was  lined  up   the 

He  tJ^kThe"  ^">f  "il'^'^'^  prisoned  led^ut' 
He  took  the  oath.     The  Colonel  declared  he 
was  now  a  German  citizen.     Turn^g  to  the 
German   Regiment   the    Irishman    bellowed 
Hey,  fellows,  didn't  the  Irish  knock  hell  out 

comlr^g"'""'''^-''^"'^  '  '''''  '°  '^^-^  o^  -hat  s 
When  the  American  laboring  people  were 
battling  for  recognition.  James  CardTna! 
Glbbot^s,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  threw  Ms 
great  influence  behind  them.  He  subse- 
quently traveled  to  Rome  to  set  forth  Ws 
position  In  favor  of  labor.  The  present  statP 
Of  recognition  he  foresaw  and  hXd      -^  s 

a  century  ahead  of  his  time.  'When  he  ^ 
In  his  nlntles  he  was  seated  in  the  park  one 
day  With  a  Protestant  lavman  who  was  also 
frtenr.. '"?  ^  '^"'^''^^^'    ■•Cardinal ',  said  his 

tees  to^erhTf '""'''  ^'^  Baltimore  comma! 
tees  together  for  over  fiftv  vears      k^^    t. 

auva,s  wanted  to  ask  you'  aTersoma7quVs! 
tion     Do  you  believe  in  the  personal  Infalll 
"    Wsi^VlUnfr '■;    ^'-^'^  Ca^rdlnarGl'bbons; 

n.anrnU^LVs^-fr.ra:.^  r^a'^  C^fcan^  T 
S  the°MoiV^^/'^^''''^°'"'-^^-  ^"-^ 

rhi^^L^o^f  i':rrorr.:  «--:,«- 

emusary   to  seek  support  from     he  mnch 

t!^  Tr*  ^°'  *^^  Union  Cause 
ln^^^     **  President  Prankim  D    Roosevelt 
loved  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Orangemen  who 

ffllernf   ""V^""''   °^   ^^«   Ancient   Order   of 

in  the  Orange  Day  Parade.    "You  can  borrow 

lu^'.Tr^r  'i^^'"  ''°"'  '*'''  Street  up  to 
th^m  K  t^''"'*  '^*°  y°"'»  have  to  give 
them  back."  declared  the  Hibernian Teader 

aSltre^t"^"'"^  ""^  ""^  '^^-"^^  ^-1- 

;^"h?i"ng^^th^I''^.o^''!lo^nT^5o--^ 

^'olat'^rd^br'^^.f^'^^^  ^-  -^^°«-  to 
fZ.        ^^'^  ^'■'"S  him  in.     Every  man  vol 
unteered.     Father  Duffy  took  two  sTre?cher 

i.TZr''^rV  ""^  ""°"^^  the  macm"; 
pan  fire      They  found   Colonal   Donovan   at 

machrn^g^n."^  ^  ^^^"  ^°"'-  stitched  \"y  "I 

Ru^'V?   ^**^*'"   °"^y   finished   the    Last 
Rites  Colonel  Donovan  woke  up  and  ask^ 

SS       rl^'  ,^^''°*'^8.     Father  Duffy  t^!^ 
Wm.     Colonel    Donovan    growled,    "it's    by 


your  grave  111  stand.  Father."  That  actuallv 
happened.  "But  do  me  a  favor.  tX  ou t 
my  .45  and  put  It  on  my  chest."    "You'll  do 

Sufl^^'f-rl^''""^  ^^y-  ^"'■■"  ^^d  Father 
Duffy.  "I  know  It,"  said  Wild  Bill  "but  out 
my  pistol  on  my  chest  or  they'll  steal  the 
regimental  payroll  at  the  base  hospital  " 

'That  has  been  the  genius  of  our  people— 
2  5^  Men  :!  'Adversity.  There  are  only  some 
.i  K^f  '^  °'  "°"°'"  «^'arded  in  all  Amer- 
ican history- and  the  Kellys  won  16  and  the 
Murphys  17.  m  fact,  looking  at  the  list  of 
other  Medal  of  Honor  winners  vou  cou°d 
think  you  are  reading  the  names  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United  States 
And  it,  indeed,  is  a  hierarchv  of  its  own 
the   Irish   Catholic  hierarchy  of  bravm 

And  at  the  head  of  that  "list  is  the  name 
of  tlie  man  your  medal  honors  tonight   Pres- 
ident   John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy-.      No    le's 
than  the  other  Americans  of  Irtsh  descent 
our  martyred  President  gave  his  life  for  our 
Of  th/'otb'"'^  ?  '^'^  "^"^'^  «"^  '»  the  nanie 
cotn  trv  I     '  "".""^  P'^^P'^  ^-^^  ^"^^d  our 
«     [^.^°  """^  """""y  on   the  work. 
With  the  world  In  so  much  trouble   I  think 
we  as  Americans  of  Irish  descent  must  spend 
no  t  me  reciting  the  glories  of  our  pa^t   but 
mtist  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  servi.?e  In  the 
cwr^'-     "^  P^'^^i'l^ht  John  F.  Kennedy  de! 
clared.  ye  must  ask  not  what  our  country 
can  do  for  us  but  what  we  can  do  for  our 

^.T?-  .^^-  '"  °^  *'^  '""-t  trus     L  w^ 
have   In   the   past.  ^  ^t. 

But  as  we  press  forward  to  do  our  dutv   on 

or  ou7  *'*  "^  ^"  hmnllity.  can  thank-G^ 

much  tJais  honor  means  to  me  tonight      It 

S^-eri"  '"''''  '"'""  ''  P^^'*^"^'  distinction 
bestowed  on  me.  This  medal  becomes  a 
special  heritage  for  my  children  and  ^and- 
We  rrt't'^l"^"  °'  "^^t  of  Which  they 
^e  A^^'if  ^  "^  ^°"*"5^  proud-that  they 
^e^cen^         "^  ^'^   "'^^  '^^^  ^'^   °^  ^^^^h 
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"I  don't  believe  Red  Clilna  will  get  involved 
Ui  any  way.  Tliey  have  enough  problems  of 
Uielr  own  on  U.e  inside.  And  I  am  sure  the 
Russians  would  be  happy  to  see  Uie  situation 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  " 

t  ,^"^  ^P^^  ''''''''  "^^  the  Saigon  airport  I 
talked  with  enough  people  to  believe  that 
bombing  Will  not  win  the  war.  It  must  be 
won  on  the  ground." 

STOP  AT  ENGLAND 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Harold  Holt  of  Australia.  Farlcv  said  "I 
found  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  is  strong  for  our  i>osltlon  " 

Holt   criticized   England   for  turning  her 
back  on  the  United  States,  Parley  said. 
■•T^^'o    ^'^'"l   '^    sound."    he    concluded, 
hl^fh     "^H f'V^'''^  '''^*"  '^'■^^t  courage  and 
fJn.^".""^   ^^   ^'""^^"^   ^y   '^'l   the   Ai^erican 

^.i'uTT'  I"^'P"'^^'ty  by  the  next  pre.M- 
dentlal  election  will  be  undimmed  by  either 
^l^^r-^:'^  ""■  ^"'"'"^"t  Civil  rights  disturbances 

Ar.?^  ''*'^-  ^^"^  "^°'''''  Philadelphia,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Parky  predicted. 

•■Anything  that  happens  now  win  have  no 
efl^ect  2  years  from  now,"  he  said. 

"Prosi^rity  is  In  his  favor,  altho  there  Is 
B<.me  inllatlon.  But  there  U  not  much  un- 
emj>loyment  as  such  and  there  are  more  per- 
sons  grdnfully  employed  than  at  anv  omer 
time  in  the  country's  history."  he  added 


[PromChicago's  American.  Aug.  4  1960) 

EX-PoSTMASTER  HaILS  L.B.J.-"FaR  EaST 

Communism  Halted."  Sats  Farley 
(By  Ralph  Stow) 
James  A.  F^iey,  former  postmaster  gen- 
eral, says  communism  has  been  halted  In  the 
el^'SlS.''""'"^'  '°'^"^°"'^  hard^n^/o'j! 
"I  Just  returned  from  a  6-week  trio  to  the 

I  feel  conversant  with  the  situation  and  I 
know  our  position  has  stopped  the  spr^d  of 
connmunlsm  in  the  area  "  '•preaa  of 

Parley  said  the  United  States  has  "no  choice 
but  to  stay  With  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  fight 
It  to  a  successful  conclusion,"  despite  some 
oppoeitlon  Which  has  been  volc^  ^^^^ 
sustaining  the  conflict.  against 

wo'  i^^i^^  ^^^  communist  cause  has  been 
weakened  in  all  countries  In  that  ^Vr^iZ 
msldS'' "*  °'  '^"  determined  stand  of  the 

L.B.J,  BETTER  EQUIPPED 

Farley,    an    astute    political    observer    and 

postmaster  general  under  President  Roosevflr 

rom  1933  to  1940,  called  President  Johnson 

t<^  fi,  th'^'^'P.^^  "^^"  ^y  "^^^  in  history" 
to  fill  the  nauon's  highest  office  ^ 

De^^rrtlc^l^tTolfroriltrrno^wfhaTr^ 
"o^or^a^tr.  ^"^  °^  ^^^  Coca-Cola-'Clrt 

nl^hVtJf.  ^^'^"^go  to  attend  ceremonies  to- 
Lf  ,!,  ^  "^  ^^  ''''"  '"^e'^e  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  Gold  Medal  award  for  pubUc 
achievement  from  the  Ancient  Order  of  HN 
bernlans.  It  will  be  presented  to  him  af  a 
dinner  in  the  Palmer  House. 

CHINA  WON'T  ENTER  WAR 

Parley  predicted  that  neither  Red  Chin, 


(From    the    Carroll    (Iowa)    Times    Herald 
June  30.  1966] 
Farley's  Career 
James  A,  Parley,  who  was  President  Roose- 
velt s  campaign  man.iger  and  postm.aft^-r  gen- 
eral, looks  back  on  his  political  career  with 
serenity  at  the  ape  of  78.     His  blrthdav.  Just 
ca'eer"'''''^"''"^  Interesting  reflections  on  that 

Farley  made  himself  a  name  as  a  political 
master  when  he  effected  FDR's  original  nom- 
ination and  then  election  for  two  terms 
But  Roosevelt's  thUd  and  fourth  t-erms  were 
on  his  own.  Parley  having  split  with  him 
over  the  thh-d  term  Issue.  ^  .   nun 

It  was  often  said  that  Farley  hankered 
after  the  presidency.  This  may  have  been 
true,  though  he  did  not  admit  It,    An  Indica- 

r!°?  ,^K  ^^  .^^  '^^'^  ^■'^^°''  the  dream  lies  in  the 
fact  that  In  1940  he  reported  much  favorable 
talk  about  a  Hull -Farley  ticket,  to  be  headed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  But 
nothing  came  of  that. 

„  ^J"^!^^  ^^  regrets,  he  never  publlcy 
voiced  them.  He  remained  as  always  even 
tempered.  He  still  remains  so.  a  man  who 
never  forgets  his  friends,  and  Is  remembered 
by  them,  in  incredible  numbers. 


Edison   Lions  Club   Honors 
Dan  Hammack,  Sr. 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REI.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  highest 
honors  a  man  can  receive  is  respect  from 
his  own  community.  Recently,  the  Edi- 
son, Ga  Uons  Club,  held  an  Apprecia- 
tion Night  to  pay  tribute  to  Dan  Ham- 

^^m^;fv^  ""^t^^  ^'■^^"'^  ^^  constituent 
iVf  J^    K  ^^-  "a^^ack  has  devoted  his 

ihon^hf^f^'"^  ^^  ^^"°*  '"^  *''thout 
thought  of  remuneration.    I  would  like 
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to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
from  the  Augiist  11  edition  of  the  Cal- 
houn County  News  which  tells  why  this 
distinguished  gentleman  has  received  his 
community's  most  cherished  honor: 
Edison  Ijons  Club  Honors  Dan  Hammack,  Sr. 
There  Is  In  every  community  one  or  two 
people  who  work  Industriously  for  their  fel- 
lowman  without  thought  of  remuneration. 
Such  a  man  in  Edison  is  Dan  Hammack  Sr., 
respected  for  many  years  for  his  abilities 
and  concern  for  his  town. 

RecenUy  the  Edison  Lions  Club,  the  town's 
leading  civic  organization,  held  an  Appre- 
ciation Night  for  Mr.  Hammack.  during 
which  he  was  presented  a  plaque  commemo- 
rating his  services. 

In  charge  of  the  ceremonies  was  Ennis  L. 
Brooks,  local  postmaster,  who  had  this  to 
say  about  Mr.  Hammack: 

"There  Is  not  one  present  tonight — nor  one 
In  our  community — that  has  not  benefitted 
from  this  man's  efforts  in  our  behalf.  He 
has  served  in  many  capacities  and  shared  our 
many  problems — striving  at  all  times  to  solve 
them — and  make  a  better  place  for  all  of  ub 
to  call  home. 

"He  has  served  this  club  as  president, 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  been 
on  numerous  committee  assignments.  He 
la  still  faithful  In  attendance,  support,  in- 
terest and  service — though  maybe  the  pace 
slowed — in  giving  youth  an  opportunity. 

"He  has  served  on  the  city  council,  the 
local  school  board,  moving  on  to  the  county 
board  of  education  In  1951  and  serving 
through  1967.  This  was  a  very  trying  period. 
requiring  a  considerable  amount  of  his  time 
and  money — both  of  which  he  very  freely 
gave. 

"He  has  served  his  church  over  the  years 
In  many  capacities — ser\ing  as  clerk  and 
treasurer,  Sunday  School  departmental  su- 
perintendent, and  teacher.  He  is  presently 
an  active  member  of  the  board  of  deacons  of 
the  Edison  Baptist  Church,  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  faithful  in  attendance  and  in 
support  of  the  whole  church   program. 

"He  Is  a  vice  president  of  Edison  Textiles. 
Inc.,  a  local  Industry  of  which  we  are  very 
proud. 

"He  has  been  active  in  the  recreational 
program  of  the  community — for  many  years 
participating  as  a  player  on  local  and  county 
baseball  tearns  and  serving  as  manager  at 
varloxis  times.  He  has  been  and  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  high  school  athletic  pro- 
grams and  our  summer  recreational  pro- 
gram— making  possible  a  first  class  baseball 
diamond  on  the  old  high  school  grounds. 
He  was  one  of  several  Instrumental  in  mak- 
ing possible  our  Lions  Club  swimming  Pool. 
His  family  donated  the  land  due  to  his  in- 
terest and  he  donated  the  excavating  work 
necessary  to  prepare  the  site  for  the  pouring 
of  the  cement  walls  and  floors.  This  fin- 
ished, he  moved  his  equipment  back  to 
the  site,  dofng  the  backfilling,  and  leveled 
and  graded  the  lot. 

"I  could  continue  to  enumerate  various 
contributions  made  by  this  man  to  his  com- 
munity," continued  Mr.  Brooks  'However, 
I  would  like  to  further  describe  him  by  tell- 
ing you  of  a  recent  honor  bestowed  upon 
him — one  that  I  know  he  la  Justly  proud. 
He  has  recently  been  selected  the  all  time 
left  fielder  of  Mercer  University's  baseball 
team." 

Escorted  for  the  presentation  by  his  son, 
Dan  Jr..  Mr.  Hammack  was  presented  the 
plaque  by  William  Israel,  a  long-time  friend 
and  prominent  Edison  businessman. 

Mr.  Hammack.  a  life-long  citizen  of  Cal- 
houn County,  has  been  engaged  In  extensive 
business  Interests  until  his  recent  retirement. 
He  lives  In  Edison  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Myra  Sheppard  and  they  have  two  sons,  Dan 
Wilson  Jr.  and  Sheppard,  and  four  grand- 
children. 


Congressman    Sweeney    Lauds    Editorial 
Comment  of  Dublin  Sunday  Independent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  con.siderable  diicu.ssion  evoked  by 
the  American  presence  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  the  wi.sdom  of  our  commit- 
ment of  American  might  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  basic  h'uman  rights  of  her 
citizens,  and  as  an  added  constructive 
contribution  to  this  dlalofr.  allow  me 
to  call  to  your  attention  an  excellent 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Sunday  Inde- 
pendent of  Dublin.  Ireland.  July  31.  1966. 
The  sentiments  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  compelling  reasons  for 
US.  involvement  in  Vietnam  expressed 
in  this  editoi'ial  arc  the  sentiments  of 
Ireland.  It  is  of  no  small  significance. 
and  of  great  moment,  for  our  cause  to 
be  encouraged  by  Ireland  and  her  peo- 
ple, who.se  glorious  heritage  and  valor 
rival  our  own. 

This  splendid  defen.se  of  America's 
presence  in  Vietnam  suggests  not  only' 
the  courage,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Irish 
people  who  share  our  realization  that 
the  fall  of  Vietnam  today  would  only  as- 
sure the  doom  of  Cambodia,  Burma, 
Thailand,  and  Laos  tomorrow.  Ireland's 
vision,  unfortunately,  is  not  pos.sessed  by 
many  larger  nations  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, who  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
that  retreat  in  Vietnam  will  only  whet 
the  insatiab'.e  appetite  for  conquest  of 
the  Soviet.s 

It  affords  me  personal  as  well  as  offi- 
cial pleasure  to  a.ssociale  my.sclf  with 
the  insi^'htful  and  fine  expres,sion  of 
position  contained  in  the  editorial 
■Wlien  War  Has  To  Be  the  Price  of 
Freedom  "  of  the  Sunday  Independent  of 
July  31.  which  follows: 

When    \V,^R    Has    To    Be    the    Price    of 

Freedom 
Wv.T  is  terrible.  It  is  brutal,  savage. 
Humiin  beings  are  killed.  Families  are 
plunged  Into  sorrow  and  nr'iLrnlng.  Nobody 
but  a  m;^dman  want.5  w;ir  But  wiu-  is  some- 
times noccssfu-y  to  resist  invaders,  to  destroy 
would -be  world  dlct.ators.  Witness  Uie  case 
of  Hitler. 

Other  Eiirt.pcan  countries  went  to  great 
lengt'r.s  to  preserve  peace  Their  crime  was. 
if  we  can  apply  that  word  to  the  then  leaders 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  they  went 
too  far.  stitTered  too  much,  in  their  efTorts  to 
keep  po,\ce.  to  prevent  war.  In  the  end  they 
had  to  go  to  war  Tlie  freed L>m  of  the  world 
had  to  be  saved. 

It  was  saved  at  a  great  price.  Millions  of 
lives  were  sncriflc.od.  Cities  were  laid  in  ruins. 
But  right  triumphed  ovpr  l>estial  HlUerlsm. 
To-day.  the  free  wo.-Id  is  T.icJSi  by  another 
challenge,  the  challenge  of  Communism.  No 
free  country  escapes  the  propaganda  of  the 
Communists  Ireland  is  subject  to  It.  Its 
agents  are  at  work  here.  The  aim  of  the 
Communists  is  to  destroy  democratic  govern- 
ment, to  wipe  out  religion  Pressing  towards 
their  goal,  they  glory  in  IndustriaJ  luireet  and 
do  aU  they  can  to  magnify  it.  to  make  it  a 
war  between  worker  and  employer. 

The  fate  of  leading  Churchmen  in  Oonunu- 
nlflt  countries  in  Eurof)e  is  an  indication  (tf 


the  freedom  granted  to  religions  worship 
Even  In  Catholic  Poland  the  Cardinal  is  sub- 
jected to  a  form  of  persecution  by  the  Com- 
munist Government.  Nobody  knows  the 
hour  when.  In  a  Communist  police  State, 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  knock  on  his  door  in 
the  dead  of  night.  A  man  may  be  wrenched 
from  his  family  and  never  heard  of  again. 

One  country  in  particuUu-  is.  through  its 
strength,  forced  to  resist  the  Com.niunisU:. 
to  fight  them  where  neccss.iry.  We  refer  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  Readers  will. 
recall  Berlin  and  the  ciirllft  that  saved  the 
city.  The  Communist  (Russian)  cliallenge 
was  accepted  and  beaten.  That  wiis  why  tuc 
Berliners  gave  President  Kennedy  sucli  a 
memorable  welcome.  They  recogni.scd  in 
him,  head  of  the  U.S.A.  Government,  their 
saviour. 

Cuba  was  to  present  the  world  with  an- 
other example  of  Communist  craft,  deceit, 
lying.  Historians  will  recaJl  that  it  was  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  who  accepted  this  chal- 
lenge and  brought  the  world  to  the  brink  of 
another  war.  But  Khrushchev  climbed  down. 
Today  the  United  States  of  America  is 
engaged  on  another  front,  in  Vietnam.  Who 
is  so  foolish  as  to  represent  the  position  that 
America  Is  fighting  there,  losing  thousands 
of  her  young  men,  for  Just  the  fun  of  it: 
Who  will  dare  to  say  she  is  tr>-lng  to  conquer 
another  nation,  trying  to  subjugate  its 
people? 

The  US.  Government  called  off  its  air  raids 
for  a  while  and  made  strenuous  efforte  to 
bring  about  negotiations,  to  have  a  confer- 
ence held  that  might  bring  about  peace.  The 
reply  they  got  was,  in  common  parlance: 
Go  to  hell. 

The  British  Government  has  tried  hard  to 
bring  the  Communists  to  the  conference 
table.     All  their  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

How  ironic  It  is  then,  to  read  .about 
siieakers  at  a  meeting  held  In  Dublin  talking 
about  American  black-and-tan  methods  in 
Vietruxm!  Remarks  made  about  President 
Johnson  wotdd  make  a  cat  laugh.  Some  of 
the  boys  in  Dublin  know  far  more  about  the 
Vietnam  Issues  than  he  does.  They  could 
teach  him  a  thing  or  two.  Do  they  really 
expect  to  be  treated  seriously? 

An  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  Dublin 
meeting  Is  tliat  the  Communists  will  hail  it 
in  their  propaganda  as  representing  the  Irish 
people.  The  truth  is  that  the  people  who 
organised  it  represent  nobody  but  thcnisrlvc.s. 


Henry  H.  Bolz:  The  Father  of  Oakley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE:S 

Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers"  multipurjxjse  Oi.kley 
project  on  tlie  Sangamon  River  near  De- 
catur, m.,  Is  in  the  final  preconstruction 
plaiuiing  stage.  This  year's  public  works 
appropriations  bill  includes  $240,000  to 
complete  the  planning  work,  adding  up  to 
a  total  of  $1,155,000  for  designing  a  proj- 
ect that  will  provide  flood  control,  water 
supply,  recreation,  soil  conservation  and 
water  pollution  control  benefits  for  a 
large  and  populous  ai'ea  of  central  Illi- 
nois, 

■When  construction  of  Oakley  is  com- 
pleted a  few  years  from  now,  wh«%  Deca- 
tur Is  assured  of  a  more  than  aaequat* 
water  supply  for  years  to  come,  when 
the  Sangamon  runs  free  and  clear,  al- 
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most  as  in  Lincoln's  day,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  central  Illinois  and  tourists  from 
all  over  the  Midwest  enjoy  the  recre- 
ational pleasure  this  manmade  expanse 
of  water  will  afford,  then  it  will  be  a 
dream  come  true  for  Henry  H  Bolz 
whose  vLsion  has  brought  the  Oakley 
project  near  to  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  bill. 
H.R.  16974.  to  designate  this  project  the 
Heiu-y  Bolz  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  honor 
of  the  man  who  is  known  as  "the  father 
of  Oakley"  because  of  his  long  and  dedi- 
cated efforts  in  behalf  of  this  project. 
Long  before  its  recommendation  by  the 
corps  In  its  19G2  report  on  the  Illinois 
River  and  tributaries,  Henry  Bolz  had 
the  foresight  to  envision  and  promote  the 
idea  of  a  large  flood  control  that  also 
would  meet  the  Decatui-  area's  water  sup- 
ply and  recreational  needs. 

Henry  Bolz  is  now  almost  71  years  old. 
He  was  born  in  Decatur  on  October  20. 
1805.    His  first  job  was  in  the  newspajjer 
business.     He   was   successively  carrier 
office  boy,  and  repoiter  for  the  Decatur 
Herald.    In  January  1925,  Mr.  Bolz  went 
to  work  for  the  Decatur  Association  of 
Commerce  and  guided  its  activities  for 
35  years.     His  retirement  in   1961  from 
the     A.s.sociation     of     Commerce     only 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  career 
for  Henry  Bolz— that  of  a  public  servant 
He  soon  was  elected  to  the  city  councii 
and  continues  today  one  of  the  council's 
most  active  and  energetic  members. 

Mr.  Bolz  was  saddened  by  the  death 
in  1961  of  his  beloved  wife.  Esther  He 
submerged  his  grief  in  public  service  and 
In  devotion  to  his  children  and  their 
families.  His  son,  Lt.  Col.  Henry  H 
Bolz.  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  currently  is  assigned  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Mr.  Bolz  also  has 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ray  Garrison  of 
Plossmoor,  III.,  and  Mrs.  'William  Olsen 
Jr.,  of  Decatur, 

As  evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
greeted  the  introduction  of  my  bill  I  In- 
clude a  news  article  from  the  August  11 
1966,  Issue  of  the  Decatur  Herald  and 
editorials  from  both  the  Herald  and  the 
Decatur  Daily  Review: 
[Prom   the  Decatur    (III.)    Herald,   Aug    II 
19661 
Bill  Is  Introduced  in-  Con-gress  To  Name 
Oakley  for  Henky  Bor  z 
(By  Joseph  M.  Webb) 
VS.  Rep.  William  L.   Sprincer,  R-Cham- 
Pal!?n,  proposed  Wednesday  that  the  Oaklev 
dam    and    reservoir   be    named    for   Decatur 
civic  leader  Henry  H.  Bolz. 

The  proposal  was  contained  in  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  Springer  in  Congress. 

Bolz.  a  Decatiu-  City  Council  member,  for 
SO  years  served  ns  executive  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce.  He  w.s  actively 
involved  in  initial  discussions  of  the  dam  and 
reservoir  which  began  about  30  years  ago 

lather  of  Oakley."  said  Springer.  "He  has 
than  a  decade.    He  deserves  this  honor  " 

^^}\,'^'i-  ^^  ^"*  ^"^  °^  Springer's  pro- 
posal Wednesday  by  a  Herald  reporter 
He    responded: 

iL  '^tL  ^  °J«'7'^elmlng.  What  else  can 
ft  person  say?  I  assure  you  I  won't  lobby 
^r  supp<3,t  of  that  bUl.    But  I  am  going  to 

tte^'il  *°h'°'"'''  '°'  '^«  developmenf  o? 
the  Oakley  dam  and  reservoir." 


springer  BrLL 

^_  The  bUl  introduced  by  Springer  st.-^^tes  that 
any  law,  regulation,  map,  document,  record 

Zni  r  P'''P"  °'  ^^^  ^""^^  tS'itt-s  in  Which 
such  dnm  and  reservoir  are  referred  to  shall 

Bol.  H^    ^   'I'"   "^    '"^•^'">    "    the   Henry 
Bolz  dam  and  reservoir." 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  must  act  on 
SPRINGER  s  proposed  reL-oiutioti 

A  spokesman  for  the  District  Corp.,  o' 
Eng  neers  office  in  Chic-igo.  in  charge  of  i!-,e 

mpnt'-'^.i'u,^'"'  ""^^P^'-^^d  to  the  announce- 
ment    with  much  intere.':t." 

He  said.  "We  appreciate  the  Ir.ne-time 
merest  and  hard  work  which  has  been  put 
n  through  the  years  by  Mr.  Bolz,  who  has 
been  a  consistent  proponent  of  this  plan  " 
i^.J'T^  C  Patrick,  executive  director  of 
the  Association  of  Commerce,  who  worked 
closely  With  Bolz.  c.dlcd  t^PRiNc.:.:F.'s  i^-o- 
po.sal     sinpul.irly   appropriate" 

He  said  that  no  single  individu.al  has  given 
the  project  as  much   thought,   interest   and 

1u"t  ri.ht'""''fH''J'^''    rnaming,    would    be 
Just  right."  said  Patrick. 

interesting  succestio.n^ 
Mayor  Ellis  B.  Arnold  said  that  Spuinger-s 
suggestion  was  an  "interesting  one  " 

'•It  does  him   (SPRINGER)    crrci:t."  he  ^vd 

Arnold  added,  though,  that  "the  advance 

naming  Of  Oakley  while  it  is  still  not  fully 

t^hourlh"'-'^    '''    '"^^"y    premature,    al- 

tSso"        ''°"S''"^'"»"    evidently    doesn't 

In  addition  to  Springer,  both  Illinois  Sen- 
ators Paul  H.  Douglas  and  Everett  M.  Dn,K- 
SEN  have  long  expressed  active  support  for 
the  development  of  the  dam  and  reservoir 
tn  R.f'*  ■  ^^'^s^'*'  in  a  letter  Inst  month 
to  Bolz  praised  him  for  his  continued  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Oakley  project 

The  letter,  in  effect,  assured  Bolz.  .and  the 

aDn;renH  '""^  ^'"^  ^^^P^  °^  Engineers  had 
apparently  approved  the  higher  dam  for  the 
pro  ect.     A  timetable  included  In  the  letter 

rofsiherir"^  '^"  ^""^  "^"^"'^  p-j-^ 

thrflu'of  ,%T   ''"    '"'  '"^   '=°'"P'^^'-   '" 
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It  is  difficult  to  a^say  the  role  Bolz  has 
P  ayed  in  the  development  project  At  tlm^ 
h.s  has  been  the  only  voice  raised  to  let 
\%ashlngton  know  that  the  cltv  was  still  cor- 
cerned  about  Oakley  and  that  its  water  sup- 
ply needs  were  mounting.  Bolz  has  been 
bo  h  a  watchdog  and  a  catalyst  In  connection 
with  the  project. 

Congrc.s.';ni..n  Springer  obvlou£lv  feeh  that 

heirt^J^""   '^^   ^°°°''     ^''^  ^'^^  *"°le- 

nnd'e.ttlf   "'^^  Congress   gives   unanimous 
and   speedy   approval    to   the   name   change 

f^'v!l'''u  ■''  ''^^°^  ''^"  recreation  facilities 
cl  tae  Henry  H.  Bolz  Dam  and  Reservoir 
We  hope  so. 

[From    the   Decatur    (III.)    Review,    Aug     n 
19661 

Trihute  to   "F.^ther-  of   Oakley 
Renaming   the   Oakley  d.^im   and   reservoir 
n    honor    of   Henry   H.    Bolz.    Decatur   civic 
euder  who  h^is  been  closely  associated  witJ^ 
t!.o  project  for  one-third  of  a  century    iTan 
UUU.U.U   but  highly  fitting  tributL   ti'  Bo'z 
dedicated  comniunitv  scnice 

■The  proposed  change  was  contained  In  a 
Ren  ^vt'H"^  l""  C0Uf:re.s  Wednesday  by 
S-trm^nr f"  ^.  Springer,  R-Champaign 
Springer,  along  with  Senators  Pai-l  Dovglas 
and    Everctt    M,    Dirksen    of   Illinois     haCe 

™  ^ii;  T''''  °^  "-   "^'^'^y  pro^ct  ^r 
fori  '"■^  familiar  with  Bolz'  ef- 

Bolz.  of  cour.c^e.  did  not  Initiate  the  Oak- 
ley  project.  But  he  was  among  the  L°  to 
recognize  it*  possibilities  and  significance 
And    he    certainly    was    keenly   aware    tn    a 

c  Uzen:   Z.T^T'.  '°   '^^^^   numbers  of 
citizen!,    that  Decatur's  future  would  be  d»- 

pendent  on  an  adequate  water  supply     Oakt 

>.>^  would   as.sure   water  for   half'^^century 


IProm  the  Decatur  (111.)  Herald.  Aug  ii 
19661 
Henry   Bolz   Dam   and   Reservoir 
Pitting  Honor 
The    "father"    of    the    Oakley    dam    and 
proTect     "'"^^  '^'^  ^''  ""^^  ''•''"^^  Klven  to  the 
It  will  be  officially  designated  the  "Henry 
H.  Bolz  Dam  and  Reservoir"  if  a  resolution 
introduced   in   Congress  yesterday   bv  Cong 
cin, Tproved™"'^'"-   ^^^-P^'^n   RepublU 

Springes  has  served  In  the  House  of  Renrc 
sentatlves  long  enough  to  know-as  do  len 
ators  Paul  Douglas  and   Everctt  M    Dirk- 

mhT/of  oa^k^el-.  ^"   '^^'^   ^P"^   ^^"'^^   ^^^ 
Springer  noted  that  Bolz  has  "worked  and 

decide."  ''''  '''°^'''  '"'  '""^^  ^^«n^ 
This  Is  an  understatement,  although  the 
^Tu  2^""'^  '"^y  approximate  the  yf ars  in 
Which  Bolz  ha.s  made  inquiries  of  the  con" 
gressman  about  the  progress  of  the  project 
or  has  consulted  with  him  on  what  Decatur 
could  do  to  hasten  it.  i^etaiur 

o^ttt"^^""  °^  ^'"'*'  ^^''^y  »o'2'  Interest  In 
Oakley  spans  more  than  three  decades.  He 
was  interested  In  it,  as  secretary  of  the  Ete- 
catur  Association  of  Commerce  when  the 
mei^ure"^^  Proposed  solely  as  a  flood  control 

,,J?^  P'iToees  of  the  reservoir  have  grad- 
ually expanded  to  Include  conservation  wa- 
ter suoply,  recreation  and.  Anally,  low-flow 
augmeStaaon  to  counter  stream  pollution 
and  restore  the  Sangamon  River  as  a  clean 

"oS.'f '^\  P^y  ^""^"^'^^  *°  'nake  It  a 
quality  reservoir". 


Bo.z  has  often  been  called  "father''  of  the 
O..Kley  project.  He  has  been  perhaps  iti 
strongest  and  moet  vocal  advoca^.     H^s  po 

tlon  of  Commerce  for  manv  years  gave  him 

work^?oT'ml?  '°  f  °  '^«  '^^"^  °^  ni!s.sion  r" 
tinuV       °^*^'^5--ln  high  places-whlch  no 

cu  re  .t  "such  r*"'  '"  ""^^^'"^  ''''  P^°J-^ 
currei.t  Such  a  government  project  is  some- 
times shelved  and  forgotten. 

}^^!L'^^'^'"'  '^'*'^"«'  familiar  with  Bolz 
labors   for   Oakley,   have   long  felt   that   the 

With  the  project,  perhaps  given  to  the  dam 
Since    the   size   of    the    lake    Is    being    in- 
creased    far   above    Oakley,    this   ge^grlpMc 
name  has  lost  much  of  its  signlflcance 
Springer's  proposal  must  pass  both  houses 

see  n^^hf  ^^^  ^'^^'^^y  ^°und  his  reward  In 
DHnninl  .  ^^^y  P^"-"**^^  progress  through 
planning  stages  Into  a  "quality"  reservoir 
Hav  ng  the  project  named  In  his  hono?  woC  d 

thicklajer"'"^  °"  '""^  ^'^^^'^^  ^  -'^^ '' 

n<^a°/''  '^..^^'f'^'y  »]"n"rPd  even  by  the  pro- 
posal. We  Join  his  friends  in  hoping  Ihat 
Congress  puts  the  final  touches  to  the  honor 


Congressman  Schmidhanser  Applauds  Job 
Training  Resalts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 

Mr.    SCHMIDHAUSER.     Mr.   Speak- 
er, we  have  all  heard  many  dlscu^lons  of 
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the  great  value  of  education  and  job 
training  in  taking  people  off  the  welfare 
roles  and  rendering  them  totally  able  to 
support  thwnselves.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  concrete  exam- 
ples of  this  concept  as  pointed  out  In  a 
recent  article  by  Peggy  Nordeen  entitled 
•'Job  Training  Gets  Results." 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  of  the  positive 
results  of  the  Scott  County  Iowa  Wel- 
fare Department's  job  training  program 
and  to  see  the  many  benefits  derived  by 
those  fortunate  persons  who  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  become  self- 
supporting  and  contributing  members  of 
our  society.  I  would  like  to  commend 
all  those  who  took  part  in  this  prc^ram 
and  wish  them  continued  success. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  all  those 
who  read  the  following  article  will  find  it 
very  inspiring  and  commendable: 
Job  TRArNiNO  Gets  Resitlts:  148  Beneftt 
(By  Peggy  Nordeen) 

Twelve  persons  are  now  completely  self- 
supporting  as  a  result  of  the  Scott  County 
Welfare  Departments  Job  traminc;  progrnm. 

A  total  of  148  persons,  previously  depend- 
ent on  ccomty  relief  funds,  have  benefited 
from  the  Job  training  program  since  it  was 
launched  In  August  1965.  according  to  Joseph 
P.  Curta,  assistant  director  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Although  not  all  of  the  persons  who  en- 
tered the  program  axe  now  completely  Inde- 
pendent of  welfare  funds,  some  have  de- 
creased their  aid  requirements  as  much  as 
»150  a  month,  and  now  hold  at  least  a  low 
paying  job,  Curta  said.  . 

FEDERAL   FINANCING  I 

Federal  grants  and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  finance  the  program.  Two  case 
workers  and  two  training  counselors  work 
with  the  regular  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
caseworkers  to  carry  out  tJfte  project. 

The  Scott  County  program  may  enroll  120 
persona  at  a  time  for  on-the-job  training  and 
class  work  In  area  schools. 

Curta  said  the  program  Is  in  continuous 
action  with  new  people  being  enrolled  when 
others  finish  their  training. 

Last  year  the  department  spent  $126,850 
of  the  original   $353,000   grant,   Curta  said. 

REASON   FOR   SLOW   START 

He  attributed  a  slow  start  to  problems  of 
locating  Job  trsUning  positions  in  non-profit 
organization. 

"The  program  last  year  was  limited  to  Job 
sites,  and  it  took  this  period  of  time  to  work 
with  local  non-profit  centers  to  complete 
training  arrangements."  Curta  said. 

"We  cannot  place  a  person  on  a  training 
site  that  would  be  profit-making."  Curta 
said,  "but  once  the  trainee  has  received 
training  he  cfin  be  hired  by  a  profit-making 
organization." 

Curta  said  he  was  definitely  pleased  with 
the  program  now.  and  a  federal  grant  of 
$327,951  had  been  approved  for  this  year's 
program. 

SITES   LINED    UP    NOW 

"We've  got  the  Job  sites,  lined  up  now  and 
the  program  underway."  Curta  said. 

He  added  that  employers  of  the  trainee 
personnel  said  they  were  enthusiastic  about 
the  project  and  pleased  with  trainee  progress. 

At  this  time  there  are  116  receiving  Job 
training  assistance. 

Of  the  present  group.  33  are  enrolled  in 
adult  education  classes  in  Davenport  high 
schools,  some  of  which  may  qualify  for  high 
school    graduation    diplomas    In    September. 

Nine  others  are  enrolled  in  EU-ea  business 
coUege  courses,  and  the  rest  are  being  trained 
on-the-job  in  non-profit  organizations. 


A  Welcome  to  the  Order  of  AHEPA 


SPEI':CH 
or 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE-S 

Momday.  August  15.  1966 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens 
of  Hellenic  descent  are  convening  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  this  week  for  the  44th 
Supreme  Convention  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA.  Wc  arc  all  ])roud  to  have  them 
here,  and  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
many  others  who  are  cxtcndine;  them  a 
hearty  welcome  and  best  wislies  for  a 
veiT  successful  convention. 

Founded  more  than  four  decades  ago, 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association  has  been  an  orga- 
nization coiisist€'ntIy  dedicated  to  an  en- 
li!;htened  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
and  to  active  participation  in  the  privi- 
leges of  self-government.  They  have 
extended  both  friendly  assistance  and 
the  opportunity  for  education  to  tiie  new 
immigrants  who  have  come  to  our 
shores.  They  have  instilled  in  their 
members  a  deep  pride  and  love  for  the 
great  heritatre  wliich  is  theirs  as  sons 
and  dauehtcrs  of  Greece,  as  well  as  a 
working,  meaniiiffful  allcmar.ce  to 
America. 

An  insight  into  the  feeling  they  hold 
for  their  adopted  country  can  be  found 
in  the  AHEPA  manual.    It  reads: 

"A"  stands  for  America — the  CJreat  Coun- 
try in  which  we  Uve.  It  stands  for  the  great 
Country  to  whlrh  we  owe  our  welf.ixe  and 
education,  or.  rather,  broader  education.  As 
you  are  aware,  only  few  of  our  compatriots 
came  to  this  country  fully  educated;  the 
the  rest  of  us  educated  ourselves  after  our 
arrival  to  America. 

This  Country  provides  fear  us  a  vast  field 
for  our  bu.cmess  activities;  s-he  prrftects  us; 
she  opens  her  doors  to  us  that  lead  into  her 
great  industrial  fields,  thereby  giving  us 
splendid  opporttinities  to  chooee  our  voca- 
tions and  work  and  improve  our  .social  and 
economic  conditions.  She  gives  u.';  the  s^me 
rights  and  privileges  that  her  native  sons 
enjoy.  The  word  America,  therefore,  should 
always  remind  us  of  Generosity,  Equality 
and  Justice 

We  must  never  hesitate  to  pay  homage  to 
this  great  Country  of  ours  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, and.  If  we  have  not  ;iJrcady  done  so, 
we  must  become  .-Vmericjui  citizens — Amer- 
ican Citizens  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
w^ord. 

The  outstanding  record  of  charitable, 
worthwhile,  and  progre.'^sive  activities  in- 
which  AHEPA  has  been  engaged  since  its 
or:;anization  in  1922  is  a  proud  testi- 
mony to  fact  that  her  members  do,  in- 
deed, under.stand  the  true  meaning  of 
citizenship.  The  local  chapters  of  the 
AHEPA  family  have  always  given  gen- 
erously and  eneri;etically  supported  local 
community  projects  on  a  spectrum  as 
broad  a,s  the  civic,  political,  charitable, 
and  commercial  endeavors  of  their  lo- 
calities. 

On  an  international  ,scale,  AHEPA  has 
constantly  maintained  a  vital  interest  in 
affairs  aimed  at  further  cementing  our 
good  will  and  friendship  with  Greece,  as 
well  as  promoting  ft  more  hai'monlous 


relationship  with  our  countries  of  the 
world.  She  has  been  a  leader  in  our 
pcople-to-people  program. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  welcome  to 
Washington  this  week  the  members  of 
AHEPA  who  are  attending  from  49  of 
our  States,  the  Bahamas,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Greece.  Tliey  are  part  of 
£in  organization  which  has  earned  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  a  nation,  as  well 
as  the  countless  thousands  who  have  di- 
rectly benefited  from  AHEPA's  helping 
hand. 

And,  not  inconsequentially,  they  are 
the  descendants  of  the  land  and  people 
who  have  given  to  the  world  much  of 
the  richest  of  our  legacy  In  literature, 
art,  drama,  philosophical  and  political 
thought.  In  short,  they  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Greece,  the  land  which 
!jave  birth  to  the  empirical  spirit  of 
Western  civilization. 
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AHEPA 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Simday,  August  14,  the  representatives  of 
the  46-thousand  AHEPA  family  con- 
vened In  Washington  for  its  44th  in- 
ternational convention,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 

AHEPA  stands  for  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Pi'ogressive  Associa- 
tion. The  organization  was  founded  in 
1922  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  its  prime  pur- 
pose to  help  Greek  immigrants  find  jobs 
and  become  American  citizens.  The 
Order  of  AHEPA  and  its  auxiliaries  have 
local  chapters  now  in  49  States  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  provinces  in  Canada, 
in  Australia,  the  Bahamas,  and  in  Greece. 
The  three  auxiliary  groups  are:  Tlie 
Daughters  of  Penelope — senior  women; 
the  Sons  of  Pericles — juirior  yotmg  men; 
and  the  Maids  of  Athena — junior  young 
women. 

AHEPA  has  grown  and  developed  to 
such  extent  and  purpose,  and  the  objec- 
tives and  programs  are  of  such  worth 
that  I  am  impelled  to  restate  them.  I  List 
them  verbatln  from  the  organization's 
recent  fact  sheet: 

First,  to  promote  and  encourage  loyal- 
ty of  its  members  to  the  country  of  which 
they  are  citizens; 

Second,  to  Instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
governments ; 

Third,  to  instill  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  privileges  of  citizenship ; 

Fourth,  to  encourage  interest  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  political,  civic, 
social  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor; 

Fifth,  to  pledge  its  members  to  oppose 
political  corruption  and  tyranny; 

Sixth,  to  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideas  of  Tellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture; 


Seventh,  to  promote  good  fellowship 
and  endow  its  members  with  a  spirit  ot 
altruism,  common  understanding,  mu- 
tual benevolence  and  helpfulness  to  their 
fellow  man ; 

Eighth,  to  endow  its  members  with 
the  perfection  of  the  mora]  sense;  and 
Ninth,  to  promote  education  and  main- 
tain new  chamiels  for  facilitating  the 
dis.'-emination  of  culture  and  learning. 
The  weeklong  convention  has  an  im- 
pressive agenda  before  it.  Emphasis  I 
understand,  is  being  placed  on  education. 
A  new  $1  million  educational  fund  which 
will  not  only  provide  scholarships  but 
also  endow  chairs  at  universities  is  a 
prime  project. 

I  congratulate  the  entire  AHEPA 
family  on  its  remarkable  organization 
its  outstanding  past  accomplishments' 
and  I  wish  the  AHEPA  family  continued 
success  in  all  its  future  undertakings. 

To  all  the  delegates,  their  family  and 
friends,  I  want  to  say  "Welcome  to  the 
Nation's  Capital."  And,  to  those  dele- 
gates and  families  from  Ohio,  from  Cin- 
cinnati, and  particularly  from  the  First 
District,  I  extend  a  personal  welcome 
And,  I  hope  your  week's  stay  in  Washing- 
ton will  be  a  pleasant  one. 
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of  the  recommendations  of  the  Morse  com- 
mittee, which  tried  to  hold  the  cost  close  to 
the  3.2  guideline,  and  wUl  also  be  substan- 
tially more  than  the  cost  of  the  "settlement" 
which  the  President  so  gleefully  hailed  a 
week  or  more  ago,  only  to  see  It  rejected  by 
the  union  members.  Furthermore  tlUs  new 
settlement  has  been  hammered  out  under  the 
close  supervision  of  administnuion  men  re- 
sponsible to  the  President.  So  in  effect  it  is 
the  President's  settlement.  And  with  it  he 
has  wiped  out  whatever  life  there  may  have 
been  left  in  his  guidelines, 

A  few  days  ago  the  Pre.sidem  bemoiuied 
the  fact  that  he  had  no  magic  wanci  which 
he  could  wave  to  keep  wage  and  price  in- 
c*-eases  within  bounds.  The  fact  is  that  for 
political  reasons,  he  has  refused  lo  assume 
any  responsibility  for  a  legislatoci  setilenient 
of  the  airline  strike,  a  settlement  which 
might  have  made  it  possible  to  hold  the  line 
or  stay  somewhere  close  to  it.  Consequently 
if  the  guidelines  are  dead,  as  thev  are  there 
Is  no  need  for  him  to  ask  where  the  bl.ime 
lies.     It  rests  squarely  on  his  shoulders 
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Two  Articles  of  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TucsdaJj,  August  16.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Evening  star  of  Monday,  August  15 
there  were  two  related  articles — one  the 
lead  editorial  entitled  "Strike  Casual- 
ties," and  the  second,  a  column  by  Paul 
Hope,  entitled  "Washington  Close-Up  " 

The  articles  follow: 

Strike  Casualties 
If  the  new  "settlement"  In  the  long  and 
costly  airline  strike  Is  ratified  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  this  particular  injury  to  the 
nation's  economy,  and  to  the  public  will 
have  run  its  course.  But  the  resultant  cas- 
ualties will  not  soon  be  forgotten 

One  casualty,  of  course,  will  be  the  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Senate  and  pending  In 
the  House  to  put  an  end  to  the  strike     Tills 

Z<:  ^°i  ^®  "*  ^'"'''^  ^°^-  ^'°ce  the  legislation. 
If  it  had  been  enacted,  would  have  dealt  only 
with  this  dispute.  It  does  not  even  pretend 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem— the  need 
for  action  by  Congress  to  protect  the  public 
from  prolonged   and  senseless  strikes 

Another  casualty  will  be  collective  bar- 
gaining as  a  respected  part  of  th  ■  American 
way  of  life.  These  proceedings  have  made  a 
farce  of  good-faith  bargaining.  Labor  Sec- 
retary Wirtz.  who  has  contributed  exactly 
notliing  to  a  legislative  settlement  of  the 
strike,  w.as  nevertheless  close  to  the  mark 
When  oil  Saturday  night  he  said:  "The  fu- 
ture of  collective  bargaining,  as  well  as  the 
nation  s  air  transport,  is  at  stake  in  this  case  " 

By  far  the  most  important  casualty  how- 
ever. Is  the  Johnson  administration's  so- 
called  antl-innation  program. 

The  terms  of  this  latest  settlement  have 
not  yet  been  nuode  public,  so  one  can  only 
guess  at  the  total  cost  of  the  package  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  will  be  far  m  excess 


\VASHi.N-(.ro.\   C.'.osr-Up:   Adversity  Kst\m  a 

New  Jchnson 

(By  Paul  Hope) 

When  PrcMdent  Johnson  was  impcxMng  ius 

will  on  the  Congress  and   virtually  comrol- 

hng   the   thought  processes   of   the   Nation's 

Capital,  it  was  sometimes  said  he  was  10  feet 

In  the  past  several  days,  mc  chiei  execu- 
tive seems  to  have  shrunk  at  least  a  few 
inches.  For  his  own  political  image,  it  might 
not  be  a  bud  thing.  ""bnc 

Americans  have  always  like  to  champion 
the  underdog,  but  Johnson  has  heeii  so 
clearly  the  top  dog  there  seemed  to  nu  point 
in  w;i.£ting  sympathy  on  him. 

Johnson  was  alwiys  coming  up  with  a  full 
house  when  the  best  anyone  else  could  mu.s- 
ter  in  the  political  game  was  a  pair  of  nines 
and  most  people  were  ready  to  bciieve  that 
sleight  of  hand  had  as  much  to  do  with  it 
as  good  poker  playing. 

It  ■a-as  the  feIlo"w  who  was  gettinf.-  his  arm 
twisted  or  was  being  slu:kered  by  the  White 
House  who  got  all  the  sympathy. 

But  the  events  of  the  pa£t  couple  of  weeks 
have  portrayed  a  different  Johnson,  one  who 
is  not  the  all-powerful  manipulator  he  once 
seemed  to  be. 

When  he  thought  he  had  the  airline  strike 
all  wrapped  up— and  even  had  released  pic- 
tures showing  how  he  did  it-the  mechanics 
shot  him  out  of  the  s.addle. 

Then  before  he  could  get  up.  the  big  steel 
moguls  came  clomping  along  with  a  price 
increase  and  ran  right  over  him. 

Time  was  when  the  man  from  the  Pedcr- 
nales  wouldn't  have  stood  for  things  like 
that. 

But  not  only  did  the  President  suffer 
through  it  (although  not  in  complete  si- 
lence) but  last  week  he  admitted  at  a  press 
conference  that  his  authority  is  less  than 
supreme.  "I  have  no  magic  and  no  wand 
that  I  can  wave,"  he  said. 

Here  Johnson  had  been  trying  all  these 
many  months  to  get  everyone  to  love  him 
and  people  still  kept  making  Jokes  behind 
his  back  and  referring  lo  him  as  an  arrogant 
riverboat  gambler.  Now  it  turns  out  that 
maybe  he  was  going  about  it  all  WTong. 

It  may  be  that  Johnson  will  never  be  the 
recipient  of  true  affection  from  the  public 
But  a  man  who  gets  kicked  around  once  in 
a  wlule  and  displays  a  little  humiUtv  after- 
wards is  bound  to  earn  at  least  a  little  sym- 
pathy. ' 

Even  before  the  mechanics  and  tlie  steel 
bosses  dealt  so  cavalierly  with  him,  there  was 
some  reason  to  believe  that  things  were  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  a  citizen  could  com- 
miserate a  bit  with  the  President  even  if  it 
wasn't  possible  to  work  up  a  good  cry. 

There  were  all  those  polls  showing  his 
popularity    going    downhill.     And   all    those 


comments  going  around  that.  "Boy  Boebt 
Ke.vxedt  would  clobber  Johnson  "if  there 
were  a  showdown  now." 

Sen.  J.  Wn-LWM  FtT.BRicHT.  chairman  of 
the  Senat*  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
kept  picking  on  the  President  all  the  time 
about  Vict  Nam,  There  was  even  a  bumper 
sticker  here  and  there  sugresting  ••Ke.vneuv- 
Ftlbright  in   '68." 

-riie  "New  Left  "  kept  harping  on  Viet  Nam. 
in  the  South,  it  seemed  the  best  thing  to  do 
politically  was  lambast  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. 

The  housewives  were  on  him  about  riiine 
food  cost5.  Tlie  farmers  were  upset  about 
agriculture  policies.  Everyone  wanted  him 
to  do  something  about  sK.pping  riots  in  the 
cities. 

Republicans,  scenting  election  victories 
this  1.-111.  were  in  full  cry  after  the  President 
and  his  Great  Society,  never  thinking  th:'t 
It  E  possible  to  overdo  the  carping  bit 

In  the  middle  of  all  his  problems  the 
President  had  to  go  through  ma,'«ive  wedding 
preparations  for  his  daughter,  and  face  the 
prospect  of  a  White  House  without  those 
chocolate  brownies  Lucl  liked  to  nv.ke 

And  then  someone  asked  him  why  his  other 
daughter.  Lynda  Bird,  was  up  in  New  York 
job  hunting.     Dldnt  she  like  it  at  homC 

To  top  it  off.  Biu-ry  Goldwater  said  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Johnson  was  getting  into 
such  a  fix  that  any  Republican  could  b»nt 
him  in  1908— even  Goldwater 

If  it  Is  true  that  adversity  Is  not  without 
comforts,  the  President  can  Uike  heart  in  the 
thought  that  perhaps  the  public  is  seeing 
a  Johnson  a  little  more  human,  a  little  less 
omnipotent. 

After  all,  Americans  like  only  their  folic 
heroes  to  be  10  feet  tall,  and  a  "folk  hero  is 
one  thing  Johnson  isn't 


Communist  Logic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 


OF    PE.NNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16.  1966 
Mr.  DENT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
^^^  /n°.i°''''"*^  editorial  from  the  August 
11,  1966,  edition  of  the  Latrobe  Bulletin 
of  Latrobe,  Pa.,  to  Members  for  their  at- 
tention.    In  it.  I  believe  editor  Vincent 
J.  Quatnni  succinctly  and  pointediv  ex- 
presses  the   fantastic  illogic   of   "Com- 
munist  Logic."     I   think  the   article   is 
worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Record  and  I 
am  proud  to  do  so.     It  follows : 
CoMMt'NiST  Logic 
Is  war  pe.ace'     That  sounds  silly    but  It's 
the  basic  teaching  of  the  Communist      The 
loudest  Communist  preachment  is  that   the 
Reds  are  peace  lovers  and  all  others  are  w.-ir- 
mongers.     Yet  the  Communists  are  the  only 
aggressors   in    the    world    today   and    devote 
more    of    their   resources    to   arms    than    do 
other  countrie.';. 

Is  freedom  slavery?  That  is  equally  ludi- 
crous. Yet  Communist  countries  impose 
taxes  almost  to  the  point  of  confiscation 
total  controls,  including  the  control  of 
thought:  regimentation,  a.-signment  of  citi- 
zens to  jobs  by  the  government.  All  thi.s  in 
the  name  of  Coinmuni.';t  freedom  Com- 
munists say  theirs  is  the  only  real  democ- 
racy, and  to  prove  it  they  hold  elections  in 
which  only  one  set  of  candidates  is  permit- 
ted to  run. 

Peace,  freedom  and  democracy— strupples 
of  the  human  race  throughout  the  centuries 
Now  the  Communists   attempt   to  preempt 
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them  as   the  end   result   of  the   most  out- 
rageous practices. 

If  more  and  more  people  fall  for  thl«  logic. 
It  can  onl7  be  concluded  th»t  satilty  U 
steadily  departing  from  the  minds  of  men. 


Is  the  United  States  an  Elective 
Monarchy? 


VFW  Chief  HiU  Administration  Veteran 
Pension  Policj  in  Letter  to  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or  irJDHNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREoENTATIVEd 

Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  has 
Ijeen  accused  of  making  the  American 
war  veteran  or  his  widow  second-cldss 
citizens. 

These  are  serious  chairges,  but  after 
reading  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Andy  Borg, 
of  Superior.  Wis.,  the  national  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  accusations  appear  to  be 
substantiated. 

Every  Member  of  Congreso  should  con- 
sider these  remarks  by  Commander  Borg 
which  follows: 
VFW  Chut  Hits   ADMinr.sTRATioN   VErrn>.AN 

Pension  Polict  in  LETTim  to  President 

Washington,  D.C.  August  14. — The  Na- 
tional Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.  has  ch.i.rsed 
that  "present  policy  of  the  Johnfion  Admin- 
istration is  making  the  veteran  Of  his  widow 
second-class  American  citizens." 

Andy  Borg.  Superior.  Wis.,  the  V  P  W. 
Chief,  has  written  to  President  Johnson  to 
express  his  '•shock  and  keen  disappoint- 
ment .  .  .  upon  learning  of  the  total  opposi- 
tion of  the  Administration  to  the  188  pen- 
sion bills  now  under  consideraUon"  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Veterans  AJt.iirs 
Committee. 

Borg  pointed  out  that  the  Administration 
"during  the  past  few  years  has  recommended 
massive  amount*  of  assistance  for  the  sick, 
needy,  and  disabled,  and  It  has  made  re- 
peated demands  upon  the  Congress  to  have 
these  programs  approved  and  the  money  ap- 
propriated to  carry  them  out.  there  has  been 
nothing  recommended  for  the  sick,  needy 
and  disabled  veteran  or  his  widow. 

"In  theee  trying  days  of  the  Vtetnamoee 
situation.  It  Is  most  bewildering  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Veterana  of  Foreign  Wars  to 
ietuTi  that  those  who  served  their  country 
during  time  of  war  in  previous  conflicts  have 
been  completely  forgotten  when  It  comes  to 
the  support  of  the  Administration  for  help- 
ing the  elderly,  sick  and  disabled  vet<r,uis  or 
their  widows." 

Borg  charged  that  the  "principal  roadbl  xk 
to  the  favorable  conslt'eratlon  of  any  of  theee 
(veteran  pension)  bills  Ls  the  total  opposi- 
tion of  the  Administration  to  any  of  them. 

"Lastly",  the  letter  continued,  "the  vet- 
erans and  widows  to  whom  I  refer  are  by  any 
measuring  stick  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
and  economic  ladder.  Moot  are  quite  elderly 
and  are  subsisting  la  the  dlreet  economic 
circumstances." 

Borg  ended  by  noting  to  the  President  that 
"Your  Administration  has  demonstrated  ttiat 
it  has  a  big  heart.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  only  asks  that  It  be  extended  to  In- 
clude those  who  served  their  country  during 
its  hours  of  greatest  peril  by  wearing  the  uni- 
form and  reoetvlng  an  honorable  discharge 
for  service  rendered." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  19G6 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  oc- 
casionally we  note  newspaper  columns 
which  in  and  of  tliemselvcs  so  efrccuvcly 
cover  a  subject  that  elaboi-ate  introduc- 
tion IS  unneccssaiT.  Sucli  an  article 
was  in  the  Polish-American  Au'.nist  13, 
written  by  its  columnist,  Harry  E.  Dcmb- 
kowski : 

Is  TUB  United  States  an  Elective 
Monarchy? 

(By  Harry  E.  Dembkowski) 

The  wedding  of  Luci  Johnson  has,  quite 
understandably  produced  a  great  outpouring 
of  natloual  publicity.  From  preview  de- 
scriptions of  her  gown  to  a  virtual  catalogue 
of  the  guest  attending,  each  of  tl-,e  myriad 
details  were  tracked  down,  analyzed,  and 
dutifully  repwrted  by  the  news  media  to  mil- 
lions of  eager  listeners  and  readers  about 
this,  the  nation's  most  celebrated  Social 
Event  of  the  Season. 

The  last  wedding  to  have  received  a  com- 
parable amount  of  publicity  was  that  of 
Prtnc'eas  Margaret  to  Anthony  Armstrong- 
Jones;  and,  prior  to  that — in  what  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Marriage  of  the  Decade — the 
nuptials  of  American  actress  Grace  Keliy 
and  Prince  of  Monaco, 

Two  of  these  three  weddings  were  "royal 
weddings."  And  some  observers.  Including 
perhaps  that  legandary  "neutral  observer" 
from  another  planet,  after  a  glance  at  aU 
of  the  hoopla  accompanying  the  Johnson 
wedding,  would  conclude  that  It  al-so  w.as  a 
royal  wedding  ...  of  sorts. 

The  dictionary  defines  the  term  monarchy 
as  meaning:  "a  government  or  state  in  which 
the  supreme  power  Is  actually  or  nominally 
lodged  in  a  monarch,"  (For  monarch,  one 
of  the  definition  Is:  "one  who  holdf  a  domi- 
nating or  pre-eminent  position").  The  dic- 
tionary goes  on  to  define  the  two  basic  forms 
of  monarchy:  Absolute  (or  Despotic)  mon- 
archy— In  which  the  monarch's  authority  Is 
not  linuted  by  laws  or  a  constitution — and 
a  Constitutional  (or  Limited)  monarchy — 
In  which  the  monarch's  authority  Is  lim- 
ited. 

For  several  centuries  until  relatively  mrx!- 
eru  limes,  Europ)e  was  domliuited  by  a  system 
of  Absolute  Monarchies — Louis  XIV  of 
P'rance.  Philip  II  of  Spain  and  Elizabeth  I 
of  England  were  early  examples:  Nlchol.as  II 
of  Russia,  Wllhelm  II  of  Germany,  and  Franz 
Josef  of  .^LLstro-Hungary  are  more  recent  ex- 
amples. 

The  fratricld.al  slaughter  of  World  War  I 
colkluded  with  the  abolition  of  Eur<jpe's 
most  durable  royal  family — the  Hapsbitrg  of 
Austria — as  well  as  the  Romanovs  in  Russia 
and  the  Hohenzollerns  In  Germany.  World 
W.u  II  likewise  ended  with  the  collapse  of 
sever:i.l  otlier  monarchies,  mainly  In  the  B.Uk- 
ans.  until,  today,  the  only  ruling  dyna-'liea 
still  active  In  Europe  are  tliose  Constitutional 
Monarchies  largety  found  In  England,  Scan- 
dinavia and  the  Low  Countries. 

The  U.S.,  on  the  other  hand,  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  rebellion  by  the  Thutcen 
Colonies  at'aln.st  Ge<5rge  III,  and  in  tiu^  almost 
two  hundred  years  since  then,  .^niertcans 
have  tended  to  be  proud  of  their  nation's 
"avoidance"  of  the  'taint"  of  Europe's  mon- 
arciilal.  aristocratic  social  forms. 

Ironic  it  Is,  therefore,  ttiat  the  Ameriaui 


politlLMl  system  has  been  nourishing  a  mighty 
plant,  now  so  deeply  rooted  In  the  soil  of 
.America  that  virtually  everyone,  even  tlie 
otaunchest  conservative,  often  looks  for 
shelter  beneath  its  thick  foUaged  branches 
ag'iinst  the  wind  and  storm  of  foreign  and 
domestic  dangers. 

This  Am'^rican  hybrid — considered  by  some, 
especially  the  liber .ils,  as  a  viriuil  representa- 
tive of  the  Tree  of  Liberty— is  the  Executive 
branch  of  governn\pnt.  the  American  Presi- 
dency: oar  very  ow^l  Royal  Oak. 

At  the  political  level,  m  terms  of  raw  po-,Tcr. 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Amortcan 
President  h.tve  reached  a  height  of  immctusity 
that  rivals,  perhaps  even  surpasses,  tlie  Ab:io- 
Uite  Monarchies  of  V.\c  p.ist. 

The  President,  alihouch  technically  a 
c:>-ilian,  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
.•\rmed  Forces.  (This  includes  control  over 
Selective  Service,  authority  to  call  up  tlte 
Reserves  and  to  federalize  tlie  National  Gu.ard 
of  the  v,-irtous  ^UUes.  the  power  to  wa.3e  ■'un- 
declared w.irs"  as  in  Viet  N;>.m,  etc.t  He  i.s 
the  head  of  the  v.iot  Federal  biireaucracv, 
r.un-ibcri-.ip  its  employees  m  the  inillion.-!.  Al- 
though rrrn.iired  by  law  to  have  a  Cabinet.  It.s 
members — in  con'i,ra.st  to  Enropeaa  parlia- 
ment.,ry  Ejovernment  —  h.ive  no  powers  other 
than  what  the  President  allocates  to  them 
Legi?lallvely.  the  President  can  veto  any  bill 
ho  wishes,  thus  preven'itig  it  from  b<>coinint; 
law,  Willie,  to  overcome  that  veto.  Cont're::.3 
must  muster  a  two-third's  vote.  And.  In  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency,  the  Presldenl'.s 
authority  is  capable  of  reaching  the  point  ot 
a  dictator — a  "constitutional"  dictator. 

In  view  of  the  niuncrous  books  and  studies 
concerned  with  the  burgeoning  power  of  the 
Presidency,  and  since  it  Is  generally  agreed 
among  scholars  that  this  concentration  of 
power  is  now  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
i:'ranchcs  of  government  combined,  there  is 
no  need  to  dwell  upon  tills  point. 

A  more  intercitlng  question  Is  whether  it 
is  at  all  useful  i or  accurate)  to  use  the  term 
•monarchy"  in  denoting  our  present  ix)liti- 
ral  system,  in  now  of  tlie  apprehension  that 
sucii  a  terra  creat-es  in  m.iny  American 
heart-s 

This  Icad.s  us  to  another  obvious  charac- 
♦crlstic  of  the  Presidency:  its  sym1x)l:c.  pic- 
turesque— even  theatricnl  -nature. 

The  President  is  our  Chief  Executive,  the 
smibolic  represent. Hive  of  the  Republic.  It 
13  in  this  role,  as  our  national  nbbon-cultor 
and  foundation  stxjne-layer.  tliat  America's 
Chief  of  State  most  resembles  a  monarch  — 
a  parallel  to  tue  Queen  of  Ens'and  or  the 
SlLih  of  Iran.  Just  as  hLs  offlcial  residence, 
the  White  House,  resembles  a  palace  of 
sorts,  and  his  family  a  kind  of  royal  dyn.'isty 
In  miniature— aptly  called  the  'FMrst 
F.imily." 

(Tliis  was  particularly  evident  during  the 
Kennedy  Administration  with  Its  abundance 
of  orLstocratic  overtones:  Pablo  Casals  con- 
certs in  the  White  House,  panegyric  verse  by 
Rol>ert  FVost.  Jacqueline  Kennedy's  "jKitron- 
ago"  of  the  arts;  nepotism  in  the  form  of 
ROBERT  and  EStWARD  Kemntdt.) 

It  may  Ix-  coiisidered  strane^e  by  some  that 
In  this  so-called  Age  of  be.niocraoy.  the 
mightiest  democracy  in  hl.story  has  acqtiired 
more  than  a  semblance  of  nion.archy.  But. 
It  could  be  argiied.  a  democracy  needs  strong 
leadership  If  It  is  to  survive — leadership  that 
is  best  found  In  a  jwwerful  Executive.  And. 
moreover,  people  have  always  needed  their 
heroes  and  "father  figures,"  a  role  the  Presi- 
dency performs  admirably. 

The  more  important  Issue  for  concern  is 
not  the  term  by  which  the  U.S.  Presidency 
Is  called — as  Shakespeare's  Juliet  once  asked. 
"What's  in  a  name?" — but  whether,  "elective 
monarchy"  that  it  Is,  It  will  remain  limited 
and  constitutional,  or  whether  It  will  even- 
tually become  extra-oonstltution.al.  Illegal, 
and  finally  despotic.  The  problem  Is  to  In- 
sure that  the  latter  ever  happens — what- 
ever the  terms  we  give  it. 
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God  and  Caesar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 
Mr^  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  Reverend  John  F.  Strens 
pastor  of  the  St.  James  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Wheeling  w  Va 
speaks  so  very  forcibly  on  many  of  the 
pressing  subjects  of  the  day.  His  ser- 
mon of  July  3,  1966  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention  and  it  is  such  a  moving 
portrayal  of  the  thoughts  that  seem  to 
preoccupy  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
Americans  that  it  is  fitting  that  he 
should  touch  upon  these  matters  in  his 
Independence  Day  sermon. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  sermon 
of  a  devoted  Christian,  I  include  it  with 
the  foregoing  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

God   and   CAEs.^R 

anmem^Tinl^'    "^    °"    '^'°''''    American 

s-tfor^----'^-^a-^^^^^^ 

way.  ^Cl\n  ^^r^ror^^e  'hb"^r 
an^  the  pursuit  of  ha^n'^;"'^^i'^;\^ 
watch  a  ball  game  or  the  racek  ^Tavl  i 

iTy'VrlT''-  ^  '-"^'""-^^  P-^'^°'  -  /ust 

flagl'  l't"wllf  flv^"n  ^'^P'"^  "^^  American 
chlrch  TnH  /o"*"  '^''y  In  front  of  this 
l^^^  .  t""^  ^^  2  P™-  our  church  bell  will 
blend  With  thousands  throughout  the  iSh 

m^  o'f  ZJ'''''  '^^  °^^^^^««  Of  t^e  b le^l 
mgs  Of  freedom  under  God!  While  other., 
burn  our  flixg  or  trample  It  under  foot  °lt  us 
Show  the  Whole  world  what  we  kiTotoia 

Two  opposing  Ide.as  of  freedom  are  circu- 
lating :.hrough  the  land  today.  One  Is  that 
Of  our  forefathers  who  escaped  to  these 
Shores  to  pr^xctise  freedom  of  worship  to 
fr^v,"-     l""^'''*  ^'^'^  ^  «^«^^e  these  rlghta 

?h^  i^H  "  ''°"'  ^^  ""^^^  ^'s  neighbor. 
??„?^^K,  "'"'•'^  '^P^^*  "-^e  another,  if 
they  do  this  voluntarily  their  very  restraint 

?he  frtT'  '^  !''^''°"'-  "  ^^«y  '^o  ^^^  then 
the  freedom  of  both  suffers.  This  thinking 
comes  from  the  Bible  which  teaches  tSf 
sacredness  of  every  human  person.  About 
35  years  ago  a  new  set  of  freedom  ideas  was 
Introduced.  Freedom.  It  was  said,  Is  no 
longer  FOR  something  like  life  and  liberty 
but  FROM  something  like  want  and  worry 
and  work !  •' 

This  philosophy  teaches  that  only  when  a 
person  surrenders  his  personal  rights  and 
responsibilities  to  the  government  ian  man 
be  free  from  daily  Irritations,  This  new  free- 
dom has  gained  momentum  rapidly 

■Today   we   are   losing   our   Identity   as   In- 

?fnV  «n  P""^  P"'°"  *^  "°  'o'^ger  impor- 
tant. What  counts  Is  only  what  the  masses 
the  group,  the  organization,  the  union  the 
association,  the  synod,  the  campus,  the  eov- 
ernment.  say!  Promises  are  easier  to  come 
Dy  and  less  Involved  when  everybody  is  re- 
sponsible and  no  one  can  be  blamed. 

A  miniature  second  Civil  War  seems  to  be 
J?  t,^®  jna^'lng  except  that  this  Ume  It  en- 
^ifs  the  nation  from  coast  tb  coast.  There 
in  "°^^'"S  wrong  about  discussing  principles 
in  a   democracy.     That   Is   the   bLis  of  our 


American  heritage!  It  Is  far  nobler  to  argue 
principles  than  to  have  none.  Let  the  vari- 
ous political  ideas  in  the  U.S.A.  have  their 
public  say.  Let  the  people  hear  and  see  and 
decide!  Let  the  religions  In  this  nation  con- 
works         '^'^""^"ge   one  another   to  gre:iter 

Let  the  atheist  and  the  believer  both  have 
equal  time  to  give  public  proof  of  their  faith 
Let  each  speak  so  that  all  may  know  who  is 
a   person   of   conviction   and   which   one   Is 
merely  a  creature  who  repeats  what  others 
bave   molded   Into   an   opinion.      1966   is   no 
time   for  indecision.   Indifference,   but  inde- 
pendence.     Freedom   according   to   the   Law 
of  God  and  Man  depends  on  authority  and 
responsibility.     God     and     government     lu-e 
forcing  the  citizens  once  again  to  stand  up 
for  their  country  and  church  or  go  under' 
Caesar  Is  a  God-given  power  not  a  man-made 
puppet   that   can   be   manipulated   by  force 
Caesar  has  rights  and  responsibilities  which 
G(3d  has  put  there  for  all  to  see  and  obey 
But  God  also  has  rights  and  responsibililies 
He  Is  the  Supreme  Authority  Who  may  not 
sunply  be  set  aside,  voted  out  of  office   "argu- 
ed With    or  given  a  rough  treatment   while 
Caesar,    big   and   strong,    feels    that    he    can 
push  God  around. 

Christianity  is  being  buffeted  about  in  the 
world  arena  of  criticism  and  contempt  as 
never  before.  To  be  a  Christian  today  means 
httle  in  the  eyes  of  millions.  In  fact,  to  be 
or  not  to  be.  that  Is  the  question!  Christi- 
anity Is  learning  to  stand  on  its  two  feet 
naiiiely.  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  Just  as  It 
had  to  in  the  first  century,  A,D.  without  ben- 
efit of  the  benevolent  government  to  protect 
and  subsidize  it.  Christianity  will  come  out 
of  It  much  stronger.  To  fight  for  ones  life 
takes  much  more  courage  and  valor  than  to 
live  on  handouts  and  headstarts 

Caesar  has  a  duty  and  the  authority  to 
live  and  breathe.  He  does  that  by  Just  and 
equitable  taxation.  Every  citizen  must  pay 
l°hot  fvf  o!i!'^^  °^  enjoying  freedom.  TTaat's 
What  the  Bible  says;  that's  what  our  found- 
ing fathers  decreed.  It  is  the  citizen  who 
decides  to  render  unto  Caesar  and  God  what 

Tn^."^''-  "i^  ^^^  "'•'^^"  '^■ho  l^eeps  Caesar 
in  Office,  and  who  praises  God  with  sharine 
what  God  has  given  him  in  the  first  place 

When  this  balance  Is  Jeopardized  bv  law- 
lessness  or   monopoly   or   unfair   proportion 
theii  righteous  taxation  becomes  outrageous 
freedom    is   reduced    to   slavery,   and    Caesar 
and  God  are  both  cursed  and  held  in  con- 
tempt and  the  nation  seethes  wit  anarchy 
MT^cf-r '"'^. ''^    a    plural    society    where    ALL 
MUST  render  to  Caesar  and  God  their  respec- 
tive  dues.     History  is  proof  that  no  nation 
wnl  long  endure  where  citizens  fill  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  envelope  because  of  fear  of  pub- 
lisment  but  treat  the  church  envelope  like 
a  credit  card  which  urges  the  holder  to  take 
ITZf  .^  P^^'  "  ^^  ^"^^^es.     Man  is  more  ob- 
Uged  to  God  than  to  government  because  the 
Bible  says  that  man  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man.  and  because  God  not  Caesar  will 
soul         "'     •'"''^^^"'^  °^'"  nians  Immortal 

Caesar  is  indeed  a  mighty  power  but  he  is 
omy  a  worldly  earth,  God  is  eternal  uncre- 
ated. God  is  the  Author  Of  Liberty,  not 
Cae.sar.  No  government  can  grant  or  take 
away  what  belongs  to  God.     Man  Is  created 

ri^ht-  K^^  ^^'  ^°'^  ^^^  ^^'■t^n  inalienable 
rights  which  he  loses  only  when  he  himself 
mu  not  appreciate  their  value  and  prefers 
the  laws  Of  Ultimate  slavery  to  the  10  com- 
mandments. 

rJS^f'V'^  ^^  "°  *^''^^'*'  Without  a  God !  If 
God  is  dead.  Caes.ar  has  also  ceased  to  live  in 
the    hearts    of    his    countrymen.     Or    when 

S'et^i/^Cl^'t  ^  ="  "^e  nallng  authomy 
IJZ  '^^'oodshed  Just  as  sure  as  two  human 
beings  disagree  and  neither  recognizes  the 
sacredness  of  the  other's  God-given  life 
Freedom  produces  intense  heat  and  hurt 
5^?^-  J^  ^^^  ^'^  growth  bring  pah^^f 
shock  and  sorrow.    When  a  delegatlord^r- 
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gani.-ed  and  di.scouraged  troop  under  General 
George  Wish! ngton  trudged  Into  his  tentT 
frozen  Valley  Forge  and  said  they  woiiTd  not 
go  on  the  General  said  to  them:  'What  we 
fight  for  now  is  a  dream:  something  u-iaf.s 
ne\er  been  on  earth,  that's  never  existed  be- 
fore and  never  v.-iU  unless  we  put  It  there 
namely   the  right  of  free-born  men  to  go  ern 

inte^"^  'i*^  '"  '^"'^  ^^''^  ^-^'-      ''  >""'e  los 
interest  in  our  cause,  we  have  lost  the  war 
and  the  men  we've  left  dying  on  our  batUe- 
th   t  mt'v     "'  ''""''"'^  whatever-for  a  dream 
Amenca-'.  "  """'   '™"'  ''"'  ^'^'■^'''"'  ^■ 

-.JJ^ll  T"'''  ^l'^  turning  point  N.,t  another 
soldier  Is  said  to  have  left  the  ragged  Amer- 
ic:  n  camp.  The  rabble  and  rubbfe%rniv  dTd 
not  give  up  until  victory  wiis  won' 

On  September  17.  1787.  the  22th  ve,.r  of 
taie  independence  of  the  U.S.  the  Const  lu 
tlon  was  ratified  in  solemn  assembly  To- 
?h.  Rn7'?^'''v,'^^^  amendment's  known  as 
m^t  li  .  k'^"""*'  "  ^"^  ^^o'ne  ""^  "  the 
^.  ,H  »"^^''  P'^""^  documents  in  aM  the 
world  Men  In  military  uniform  from  the 
days  Of  General  Washington  to  General  WeV^! 

??eed!'mf       ""    ^^'"^^'^    '"    '"^^    ^''-^    ^t 
It   Is   that   spirit    of   courage  .and   sense  of 
duty   Which    h.alf.hearted.    neutral     c^eTe^ 
k  ^h',"''''^^  '''''"'^  '^"'^  Christians  must  ^J 
citizens  of    66  or  there  will  be  no  more  '76 

m..v  rJi"'''"   '*'"   P^"*"^'^   °^   ^°^ld   conquest 
may- reduce  many  more  nations  to  slavery 
There  certainly  is  cause  for  deep  concern 

sUtJe  tc^'av'"^''"'  ^^^  ''''"''  '"  ^'"-'^  -™ 
fht  H  ?  ^°'^^  ^""^  echoing  the- voice  of 
the  despairing  union  soldier  that  the  dreani 

Tr^^y.,  °"'  ^  "°  Private,  personal  com- 

fortable security  with  nuclear  annihilation 
poised  all  about  this  universe.     There  L  no 

ITC^^'  "'  ''^"'°"'  '"^  °^  ^'"''^^^'n  excep? 
we  build  a  nation  on  the  course  which  God 
has  outlined.  His  own  Son  died  on  the  cfc2 
to  make  men  holy  and  free.  Let  no  man  e^ 
pect  to  pay  for  his  freedom  v^-lth  mere  gold 
and  silver!  The  glorious  function  of  the 
Christian  is  never  to  surrender  the  right  tuid 
never  to  forsake  that  God  Whose  past^leader- 
ship  Is  proof  for  His  final  future  victory 
Amen.  >'v,iuij. 


The  44th  International  Convention  of 
AHEPA 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  rise  today  to  join  my*hiany  colleagues 
Who  are  taking  the  occasion  of  their  44th 
^wtS*"?.^  convention  to  praise 
AHEPA,  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association.  One  has 
only  to  read  of  their  purposes  to  be  a.s- 
sured  that  here  is  an  organization  which 
lias  made  a  definite  contribution  to 
American  life. 

AHEPA  has  been  particularly  helpful 
in  assisting  new  immigrants  to  our  coun- 
try to  quickly  become  a  part  of  their 
newly  adopted  nation,  it  has  helped 
them  to  learn  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
citizenship,  it  has  encouraged  them  to 
participate  fully  In  the  political,  social 
and  civic  life  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  have  come.     With  this  in  view  it 
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has  Supported  a  number  of  philanthropic 
projects  both  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Finally  it  has  been  extremely  valuable 
In  helping  Americans  of  Greek  descent 
to  balance  the  demands  of  loyalty  to 
their  new  and  old  countries.  It  is  often 
difQcuIt  for  one  who  has  newly  come  to 
our  shores  to  handle  the  conflict  between 
attachment  to  the  old  country  and  fealty 
to  the  new.  This  has  sometimes  resulted 
In  a  refusal  to  admit  that  one  has  really 
left  the  old  couiitry.  a  falluie  to  learn 
English  and  a  failure  to  associate  with 
Americans  of  different  origin. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  American 
who  refuses  to  even  admit  that  he  or  his 
parents  came  from  another  land,  who 
drops  the  language  of  his  ancestors  ai^d 
who  cultivates  ignorance  of  the  culture 
which  nourished  them.  AHEPA  is  In- 
valuable In  helping  Americans  of  Greek 
descent  learn  of  Hellenic  cultiu-e  and 
language  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moting active  citizenship  in  the  United 
States.  This  balanced  approach  means 
an  America  which  is  enriched  by  the 
contribution  which  Hellenic  culture  has 
to  make  to  our  lives. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  to 
me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  from  Greece, 
the  birthplace  of  democracy,  should  join 
to  form  such  an  association  as  AHEPA, 
which  assists  its  members  to  participate 
In  the  life  of  our  democracy.  America 
has  surely  been  blessed  by  those  who 
have  come  here  from  Greece  and  not  the 
least  of  our  blessings  has  been  the  good 
done  by  AHEPA.  , 


No  Mystery  in  Prices,  Bakers  Say 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  Freeman  is  casting 
about  these  days  trying  to  find  a  culprit 
for  higher  food  prices. 

In  his  efforts  to  pin  the  blame  on  some- 
one, he  has  castigated  afcxjut  every  seg- 
ment of  the  economy,  including  the 
farmer  whom  he  Insulted  with  e.xpres- 
slons  of  glee  over  dropping  farm  prices. 

Orvllle  need  not  look  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  chief  cause  of 
runaway  prices  is  less  than  a  half  mile 
from  his  Agriculture  Department  ofBce. 

I  refer  to  the  White  House  which  is  the 
headquarters  for  an  administration  that 
has  plunged  the  Nation  into  ruinous  In- 
flation and  a  cost-of-living  spiral  that 
threatens  to  rise  out  of  sight. 

Government  spending,  producing 
mammoth  deficits  and  eroding  the  worth 
of  the  dollar  is  the  basic  reason  for  the 
financial  predicament  the  Nation  is 
undergoing. 

Mr.  Rol)ert  Corya,  business  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  is  an  able  and 
knowledgeable  writer  of  financial  and 
economic  affairs.  On  Monday,  August  8, 
1966.  Mr.  Corya  produced  a  column  that 
explains  In  detail  the  rise  In  bread  costs. 


Onille  Freema:i  .should  take  note  that 
a  loaf  of  bread  includes  150  'hidden" 
taxes,  all  caused  by  spending  programs 
concocted  by  State,  local,  and  Federal 
governme:"'.t.s. 

No:  it  is  not  the  fann-?r,  the  hou-sewife, 
the  baker,  the  routeman,  the  wrapper.s, 
and  so  fonh.  that  i.s  cau.>inc  the  trouble 
A  lart;e  share  of  the  blame  rests  on  the 
administration  that  Mr.  Freeman  serves. 
Mr  Speaker,  in  order  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Con;Tress  may  have  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Corya's  fine  article,  I  offer  it  for  tl^.c 
Record. 

The  article  follows; 

No  Mv.sTERY  IN  PniciNC,  Bakers  Sat 
(By  Robert  Corya,  business  editor) 
Dear  Or'.-tUe  (Freeman,  that  Is)  : 
You  have  Indicated  through  news  storie.-; 
that  congressional  committees  are  beglnnlns 
a  study  of  the  rising  coets  of  food. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  you.  Secretary  of 
Agncv.lture.  are  the  prices  of  such  foods  as 
bread  and  milk.  The  increased  prtces  of  tliese 
staples  apparently  ha^  you  baffled.  You  say 
the  f.irmer  Isn't  receiving  his  share  of  the 
price  rise. 

At  least  one  Indiana  organization  believes 
it  can  save  you  and  the  congressmen  a  lot  of 
time  and  trouble.  This  group.  %he  Indiana 
Bakers  .Association,  through  Its  e.xt^rutive  .sec- 
retary Ferd  A.  Doll,  wants  to  assure  you  the 
■"mystery"  of  the  price  increases  is  no  my.s- 
tery  at  all. 

Doll,  for  example,  says  government  wiieat 
shipments  to  other  nations  have  sharply  re- 
duced the  surplus  in  the  United  States.  The 
eHect  of  this  is  a  rise  in  cost  and  value  of 
what  IS  left — the  supply  Is  down,  the  demand 
therefore  Is  Increa.smg  prices  and  a  loaf  ot 
breiid  is  about  75  per  cent  flour  from  this 
wheat.  Doll  said. 

Outlined  Is  the  incre.tsed  cos;  of  ingredi- 
ents for  bread: 

Milk  powder,  second  largest  ingredient,  Is 
$6  per  luiudred  pounds  oostlier  since  spring 
of  this  year. 

Sugar  is  up  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  this 
year. 

Wrapping  costs,  says  Doll,  are  up  10  per 
cent  since  spring. 

Flour  Is  90  cents  or  more  liigher  a  100 
pounds  this  year. 

Distribution  costs  are  up  because  of  pay 
increases  for  salesmen  and  coetlier  truck 
operations. 

Inside-productlon  labor  cost.s--bakcrs.  por- 
ters, wrappers — have  increased  yearly  with 
costs  going  up  no  less  than  5  per  cent  each 
year. 

Doll  would  also  remind  Freeman  that  a 
loaf  of  bread  has  150  "hidden"  taxes  on  it. 

In  addition,  the  government  today  gives  a 
farmer  a  price-support  of  $1  25  a  bushel  on 
wheat  To  this  is  added  a  subsidy  of  about 
$1  .30  a  bushel  for  45  per  cent  of  his  normal 
yield.  His  total  crop,  therefore,  brings  about 
*1  84  a  bushel  average. 

And  If  a  mill  is  milling  wheat  for  flour 
cons-anption  In  the  United  States  tiie  mills 
give  the  government  50  cents  for  every  bushel 
milled  as  part  of  the  price  supptort  program. 
The  surprising  thing,  Doll  says,  is  tliat  with 
all  the  goveriunent  controls  and  the  rising 
costs  of  labor  and  ingredients  bre.Kl  prices 
still  are  where  they  are. 

On  top  of  this,  the  winter  wheat  crop 
planted  last  fall  was  comparatively  !x>or  be- 
caa.se  of  spring  weather,  mainly  a  freeze  aa 
late  as  mid-April  and  one  of  the  driest  springs 
in  ;iO  years. 

Ai'.  ihe-~e  things,  according  to  Doll,  are  be- 
lli nd  the  rising  cost  of  wheat  and  Hour.  De- 
spite iheise  advances  in  cost.  Doll  said,  a 
pound  lo:if  of  bread  today  c<>st  about  23  cents 
average  In  Indiana  Compared  with  20  9  cents 
a  loaf  of  SIX  years  ago. 

There,  says  Etoll.  is  Freeman's  "mystery  " 
At  least  as  it  affecta  the  bread  and  baking 
industry. 


A  Useful  Suggestion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  concern  over  the  riots 
s'vveepins  through  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
slowly  extending  into  its  suburban  areas. 
I  insert  in  the  Record  a  very  thoughtful 
commentai-y  which  appeared  in  the  Lan- 
sing. 111.,  Joiirnalin  its  August  11  edition: 
A  UsEFtrL  Suggestion 
As  Negro  and  White  people  riot  in  the  na- 
tion's major  cities  including  nearby  Chi- 
cago, many  of  us  are  wondering  what  really 
has  caused  the  eruption  of  violence. 

National  Review  magazine,  an  avowed  con- 
servative publication,  has  come  forward  with 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  theories  for  this 
revolution  of  violence  that  we  have  been  able 
to  uncover. 

National  Review  says.  "Way  down  deep, 
burled  under  wliat  seem  like  centuries  of 
sloganeering,  there  is  a  common  element  ot 
all  the  protests  that  have  been  made  by  Ne- 
groes in  Northern  cities." 

There  is  a  protest  against  the  capitalist 
exploitation  of  the  Negro  by  the  landlords. 
But.  especially  in  New  York,  rents  are  con- 
trolled by  the  city  government. 

"There  is  protest  about  the  condition  of 
the  tenements.  But  the  Housing  Authority. 
or  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  is  paid 
to  oversee  that  matter. 

"There  is  protest  about  discrimination  in 
employment.  But  the  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral authorities  have  been  guiding  our  labor 
policies  for  30  years  and  Fair  Employment  is 
now  a  monopoly  of  American  official  govern- 
ment. 

"There  Is  a  protest  against  the  wages  paid. 
But  It  is  government  that  presumes  to  set 
minimum  wages. 

"There  is  a  protest  about  schooling.  But 
schooling  Is  the  next  thing  to  a  goveriunent 
monopoly. 

"If  this  is  so.  then  It  does  seem  uncanny 
that  so  many  people  should  think  that  the 
Negro  should  look  to  further  governmental 
programs  for  some  improvement  in  his  con- 
dition. President  Johnson  spoke  sound 
democratic  doctrine  when  he  mentioned  the 
ten  to  one  ratio.  Democratic  processes  will 
smother  the  Necro 

But  the  Negro  is  dead  wTong  to  deduce 
that  he  must  therefore  destroy  democratic 
processes.  Too  many  people,  black  and 
white,  overlook  that  It  tliere  is  a  common 
element  in  all  the  areas  of  Negro  complaint. 
and  that  element  is  governmental,  there  is 
also  a  common  element  in  most  of  the  areas 
where  the  Negro  achieves  satisfaction  and 
that  is  the  element  of  free  enterpri.se. 

"What  Negro  complains  about  the  work- 
man.ship  In  his  Bulck?  And  the  Bulck  came 
from  Detroit  to  Chicago  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  intervention. 

"Are  supermarkets  offering  a  variety  and 
quality  of  food  that  are  sivtibfactory  to  the 
Negro?     And  thanks  to  whom? 

"Does     the     telephone    company     handle 
Negro  calls  efficiently?     And  whether  you're 
black  or  white,  isn't  it  awful  the  service  you 
get  from  the  Post  Office? 
"Interesting." 

The  racial  minority  that  has  been  the 
greatest  single  concern  of  government  for 
more  than  a  century  is  also  the  single  most 
unhappy  racial  minority. 

"Would  It  be  so  revolutionary  merely  to 
suggest  that  the  government  In  Its  wisdom 
simply  leave  them,  and  us,  alone?" 
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Congressman   Schmidhanser   Praises   the 
Swedish  Pioneers  of  Wayne  Township 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Amjust  16,  1966 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr  Speaker 
a  recent  article  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  News 
described  the  courage  and  the  fortitude 
of  a  number  of  pioneers  in  southeast 
Iowa,  the  district  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  want  to  call  this  historical  item  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  because 
I  believe  it  describes  vividly  the  deter- 
mination of  this  group  of  citizens  who 
came  to  the  United  States  from  their 
native  Sweden  and  who  have  conti-ibuted 
so  much  to  our  Nation  and  to  my  State 
since  their  arrival  in  Swedesburg  over 
100  years  ago.  The  dcteiTOination  ex- 
hibited by  this  hardy  group  over  100 
years  ago  is  embodied  in  their  descend- 
ents  who  today  farm  the  rich  land  in 
the  Swedesburg  area  and  who  operate 
the  small  businesses  in  this  region.  This 
strength  of  character  has  meant  much 
to  our  region  and  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent them  in  their  Nation's  Capitol 

I  also  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Swedesburg  Lutheran  Church 
as  they  prepare  for  the  centennial  ob- 
servance of  the  church. 
Wayne  Township— Swampy;  That  Was  100 
Years  Ago 
SWEDESDUHG.— As  the  Congregation  of  the 
Swedesburg  Hithcran  Church  prepares  for  its 
centennial  observance,  members  discovered 
some  interesting  information  about  the  north 

e?rU?,^J^'"\'^°*'"'^'P  '^  ''  appeared  In  the 
early  1860  s  when  many  settlers  were  moving 
in.  Much  of  this  information  was  unearthed 
and  written  down  by  the  late  Carl  Anderson. 
Some  one  hundred  years  ago.  when  the 
northern  end  of  the  county  was  being  sur- 
veyed and  divided  into  townships,  th?  sur- 

rnl°j;f  f  k'^  ^  ""'^^  "°'^  ^  °»«  °^  t>l=  papers 
in  which  he  said  in  effect,  "The  northern  ^rt 
Of  Wayne  Township  is  very  swampy  Vnd 
covered  with  marsh  grass:  It  will  in  all  prob- 
ability never  bo  settled;  nevertheless  there 
are  a  few  Swedes  moving  in." 

The  surveyor  was  right  about  the  character 
Of  the  land.     It  was  nothing  but  a  marshy 

erred  a  bit  when  he  underestimated  the  per- 
severance and  capacity  for  hard  work  poe- 
sessod  by  those  few  Swedes  who  were  mohng 

It  was  as  they  well  knew,  a  place  where 
they  could  build  their  homes  and  eke  out  a 

to  dr^«i"n  \^^\  ?°"'''  "'•''"•''e^  '«  set  the  soil 
to  drain  so  that  its  almost  limitles  ;  fertilltv 

I^li  "^^f,'?^°'-«  •■'"I  frtends  Who  had  settled 

»^»  !,  ^  ^""^  *^<=  "^°'"«  '■°"ing  country 
Where  drainage  w.^s  natural,  laughed  at  thern 

S",^,^*'*  '^f  ^he  country  .J  o%nTZ 
diicks  and  Swedes,  but  still  these  patient 
persevering  Nordics  stayed  and  within  a 
decade  or  two  their  patience  and  work  be^an 
to  be  rewarded.  wgau 

A  half  mile  south  of  Swedesburg,  one  finds 
flat  lands  that  were  once  the  wet&st  part  of 

^  the  bf  ,i^'°''-  "^P^^"^  "^^  '"  the  days 
of  the  buffalo  can  still  be  seen  after  a  ble 

nZZ'  "i^?-  ^"*"  "'""^^  '^  polu^n  f 
number  of  places  that  we  call  buffalowallows. 


O.  V.  Abrahamson  can  recall  fishing  in  some 
of  these  pools  as  a  boy  and  catching  large 
bullheads  in  great  niunbers. 

-nie  last  wallow,  located  on  forty  acres  that 
nrst  belonged  to  John  Tolnnder.  had  water 
the  year  round,  and  was  drained  not  too  many 
ye.irs  ago.  A  bridge  had  to  built  across  this 
pool  for  the  early  road  through  the  marshv 
flats.  &,>me  of  the  piling  is  still  in  the 
ground  beneath  the  pavement  of  218 

The  first  Swedish  settlers  in  18G4  were 
plagued  with  the  almost  hopeIc--=s  tflsk  of 
trying  to  produce  a  crop  from  .=oU  that  con- 
t.alned  too  much  water.  Someone  found  out 
that  If  you  buried  enough  tile  in  this  marsiiv 
ground  it  would  after  a  timeTbecome  tillable 
and  so  at  first  thoy  burledNprs  and  la'cr 
terra  cotta  tile.  It  was  hard  ^k  ai.d  was 
done  by  hand.  I, 

The  ditch  had  to  be  dug  one  .<Jtoade  at  a 
time,  and  then  crumbed.  When  the  ditch 
w;is  ready,  the  tile  which  were  one  foot  in 
length,  had  to  be  laid  one  at  a  tlni"  It 
took  patience,  strength,  skill,  and  endurance 
to  do  ditchin-  work.  They  hauled  the  tile 
from  kilns  of  Mt.  Plcsant  and  later  from 
Brown's  kiln  n.jrth  of  Olds  and  aL<o  from 
Wmficld. 

Then  as  If  someone  had  touched  them 
wall  a  magic  wand,  the  Oat,  fertile  prairies 
emerged  from  the  water  and  as  the  ducks 
moved  out,  more  Swedes  began  to  move  in 

The   biggest   drawback   to   setting   on   the 
prairie  was  the   lack  of  trees.     Tlie  settlers 
needed  trees  both  for  building  and  for  fuel 
in    winter.     They   needed    logs   for   building 
citbms  or  shelters  for  livestock,     it  was  about 
si.x  miles  to  good  timber.     Late  in  the  fall 
after  the  corn  was  harvested  it  was  a  com- 
mon sight  to  see  f,.rmers  going  to  the  timber 
eariy  in  the  morning  to  cut  wood,  and  then 
toward    sundown    see    them    coming    home 
again  with  large  loads  of  poles  and  split  lo^s 
to  bft  used   for   fuel;    which  still   had   to  be 
sawed  by  the  circle  saw  before  It  was  readv 
for  the  stove.     It  w.is  considered  a  davs  work 
for  a  man  to  go  to  the  timber,  cut  a  large 
load  of  wood,  and  be  back  home  by  sundown 
The  prairie  gra.ss  which  grew  on  the  land 
was    tall,    and    was    a    hazard    both    In    wet 
weather  and   dry.     In  dry  weather  it  could 
be  a  fire  hazard  and  it  grew  bo  tall  that  a 
man  could  become  lost  In  it. 

Knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  land 
settled  by  our  descendants  can  only  make  us 
marvel  at  the  hardiness  and  perseverance  of 
these  people.  It  Is  with  grateful  hearts 
the  Swedesburg  congregation  will  gather  on 
August  17  through  21  to  honor  those  hardy 
pioneers.  ' 
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Also  present  will  be  Donald  MacDon- 
ald,  the  new  chief  of  the  U.S.  AID  mis- 
sion in  Vietnam  who  wa^  appointed  last 
week  and  Rutherford  Poats  who  heads 
up  all  of  the  Far  East  work  of  AID. 

I  hope  that  a  gi-cat  many  Coni?ress- 
men  can  attend. 

Subject:  Vietnam— Helping  People. 
Place:  Speaker's  dining  room.  Date- 
Wcdnp.^day.  Aupust  17.  1966.  Time-  3 
p.m.    Members  onlv. 


U.S.  OfiScials  in  Vietnam  WUl  Be  Guests 
at  Coffee  for  House  Members  Wednes- 
day at  3  p.m. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16.  1966 
Mr.  FRASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  another 
look  at  the  other  war  in  Vietnam,  with 
emphasis    on    health    and    agriculture, 

?h  i  w  .^^  ^T'*"  ^*  °"''  ^°^'^'en  aid  coffee 
this  Wednesday,  August  17 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  two  top  men 
who  are  In  Washington  for  a  few  days 
as  our  speakers: 

Maj.  Gen.  James  W.  Humphreys,  chief 
of  the  entire  U.S.  civilian  health  pro- 
gram m  Vietnam;  Cari  P.  Van  Haeften. 
chief  of  aU  U.S.  agricultural  work  Ir^ 
Vietnam. 


What  American  Independence  Is  All 
About 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

-OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    K.\NS.".S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  16,  1966^"^^^. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Socakcr  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  arUcle  written  by  James 
Stahlman  which  first  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Nashville  Tenn 
Banner.  This  editorial  wa^  reprinted  In 
Jmiction  City.  Kans.,  Union  on  August  8. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
stop  for  a  minute  and  see  just  how  much 
two  men  can  do  as  a  voice  of  democracy 
and  freedom.  My  good  friend.  John 
Montgomery,  and  his  colleague.  Bill  WU- 
liamson,  have  done  a  good  deal. 

The  article  follows: 

Rio's   TRiBtrrE    to   United   Statfs 
(Prom  the  Nashville  Banner.  James  Stahl- 
man. editor) 

hari*Jr^*  ""t  <=°""^'^-  'n  La"n  America  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  what  Americ;m 
Independence  is  all  about-Brazll.  ^^"""^ 
thr°!,^°  successive  years  the  Brazil  Herald- 
^at^uih^^""?"  '^'^^""^^  publication  !n 
fith  of  I,^!^fr  country-has  published 
hl.rarinJi  ,^-\'^'*'°''  i^^-P:^^^  with  the 
to  th.  ni,  ^^^eround  of  events  leading  up 
the  !,  >!.  ""°"  °^  Independence  Day  and 
the  subsequent  meteoric  growth  of  the 
United  States  under  the  banner  o7  freedom 

hv^..^'^'^  ^"''^'^  ^  published  and  edited 
bj    two    enterprising   American    newspao^ 

s^r^"i°'^"  °/  ^*°"^«°'n"y  and  Bill  Wi^i^'. 

K.~;      °  °°*  '"^^5'  '^'ie^e  in  the  principles 

which    guided    this    nation    to    unmaXd 

buThold  tlf  ^'  ^'''''  °'  human  eSvor 
but  hold  them  up  as  an  example  in  an  area 
of  the  worid  Where  Communism  is  nosing 
about  for  a  foothold.  "o^mg 

The  tabloid  dally  this  year  bo.asted  92 
pages  Which  not  only  featured  the  De^fara- 
tlon  Of  independence  in  full  colorbut  trac^ 
the  history  of  America's  great  men  whoX 
fj!e  °'    '^^^<iom.    achieved    enduring 

Montgomery    and   Williamson   soaked    up 

S  us  in^.f  ^.?  °'  ""'*  """^  '^''"^  'n  tenet^ 
Of  U.S.  Institutions  in  the  very  heart  of  the 

cont  nent-Junction  city,  Kansas-where 
Montgomery  still  publishes  The  DaUv  Union 
And  although  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  long  way 
from  Junction  City  this  U  the  time  that 
binds  these  two  Journalists  to  the  Republic 
Of  Which  they  so  patriotically  pay  tribute 
on  Independence  Day. 

^r"?  a"^'>ass«lon.  of  good  will  and  exponenta 
erf  individual  fr«sedom  they  serve  both  Rio 
and  Junction  City  well. 
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Politic*  and  the  Air  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  Introduced  H.R.  16930,  a  bUl  to 
eatabllsh  a  Commission  on  Labor  Rela- 
tions to  be  composed  of  15  persons  in 
academic  life  who  were  particularly 
qualified  in  the  field  of  labor  relations 
and  whose  task  would  be  to  survey  the 
need  for  permanent  changes  in  such 
Federal  laws  as  now  pertain  to  the  set- 
tlement of  what  the  President  has  called 
"strikes  that  may  cause  Irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  national  Interest." 

As  those  of  my  colleagues  who  noticed 
my  remarks  on  that  occasion  may  re- 
member, this  bill  was  patterned  after  a 
suggestion  made,  editorially,  by  the 
Ctirlstlan  Science  Monitor. 

Although  many  in  this  body,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  now  heaving  great  sighs  of 
relief  at  being — they  hope — taken  off 
the  political  hook  insofar  as  ever  being 
required  to  vote  on  the  measure  finally 
dredged  up  out  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
would  have  sent  the  airline  mechanics 
iMick  to  work,  we  have,  at  best,  merely 
tntjught  ourselves  some  time.  The  need 
for  permanent  legislation  In  this  field  Is 
still  with  us;  Indeed,  that  need  may  now 
be  greater  than  ever  before. 

In  view  of  the  political  maneuvering — 
and  buckpassing — that  accompanied  tills 
latest  skirmish,  it  seems  to  me  obvious 
that  not  only  this  Congress  but  also  the 
next  will  need  outside  help  in  drafting 
any  such  permanent  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve the  bUl  I  have  Introduced  points  out 
one  way  by  which  to  secure  that  kind  of 
help,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Monitor  repeated  its  earlier  suggestion 
In  its  Issue  for  August  11,  1966,  which 
editorial — under  leave  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material — Is  herein  set  forth  : 
Pouncs  AJiD  THB  Aa  Strike 

The  air  strike,  now  In  Its  elghtb  week, 
drones  on.  With  all  members  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  feeing  the  voters  In  lees 
than  three  months,  they  are  exceedingly  re- 
luctant to  offend  organized  labor  by  taking 
the  action  needed  to  get  the  planes  flying 
again.  Both  the  administration  and  CoDgress 
have  done  about  everything  they  could  to 
avoid  running  with  this  political  football. 

Now,  following  Senate  pxassage  of  the 
needed  legislation,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  making  yet  another  attempt  to  get 
the  parties  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement, 
hoping  against  hope  that  they  will  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  committing  themselves  to 
legislation  bitterly   opposed  by   labor. 

All  indications  are  that  the  continuing  de- 
lay has  virtually  no  chance  of  resulting  in  a 
settlement.  ReallstlcaUy  vlev^ed,  its  only 
likely  effect  Is  to  perpetuate  the  harm  being 
Inflicted  upon  the  public  and  the  economy. 

The  Senate-approved  measure  requires  the 
striking  machinists  to  return  to  work  for  30 
days  and  empowers  the  President  to  extend, 
U  ne«d  be,  the  baick-to-work  time  for  an- 
other ISO  days.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Hous«  has  no  alternative  but  to  pass  this 
bill  and  so  end,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  strike 
which  Secretary  of  tiabor  W.  WiUard  Wlrt» 


referred  to  as  having  already  had  "a  serious, 
substantial,  adverse  Impact  on  the  nation&l 
economy." 

This  strike  Is  estimated  to  be  doing  dam- 
age Do  the  tune  o*  $40  million  a  day  to  the 
tourist  industry  alone.  To  many  Individuals 
it  Is  only  a  matter  of  inconvenience.  But  to 
others  it  means  genuine  hardship. 

Were  It  to  put  the  national  interest  above 
poUticU  expediency,  the  House  would  act  on 
this  nieasMre  without  delay.  But  even  this 
legislation  which  the  Hou.se  considers  too  hot 
to  h.\ndle  will  provide  only  t/emponu-y  relief. 
The  di.=;pute  slUl  reiii.^iris  to  be  settled.  And 
no  legislation  Is  yet  framed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  crises  to  which  the  public  is  periodically 
subjected. 

A  permanent  and  general  solution  must  be 
found.  And  existing  legLslatlon  mu.st  be 
revised  to  prutect  the  public  in  thoee  ca^es 
in  which  a  strike  would  have  "a  serious,  sub- 
st.mtlal.  adverse  impact  on  the  national  in- 
terest." as  in  the  areas  of  transportation, 
communication,  and  government  service. 

To  frame  such  legislation  without  giving 
either  side  an  unf;Ur  advantage  over  the 
other  will  take  great  skill.  For  this  reason 
we  have  c;Uled  for  Wliite  House  appointment 
of  a  nonpartisan  oonimlttee  of  scholars  to 
come  up  with  proposed  legislation  which 
wouid.  Insofar  a£  poeslble,  protect  the  public 
Interest  and  also  the  basic  rights  of  both 
labor  and  m.anageinent  We  trust  that  no 
political  considerations  will  keep  the  admin- 
istration from  inaugurating  an  lionest  effort 
to  find  a  Just  solution. 


Congresiman     Schmidhauser     Applauds 
Secretary  Freeman's  Defense  of  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
recently  appeared  before  the  New  York 
City  Council  to  defend  the  farmers 
against  the  charges  that  thoy  are  respon- 
sible for  the  increase  in  food  prices.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Freeman  has  given  an  excep- 
tional analysis  for  the  recent  rise  in  food 
prices  in  particular  in  his  dcfeixse  of  our 
dedicated  farmers  from  those  false  ac- 
cusations. In  fact,  recent  events  have 
clearly  shown  what  wo  in  the  Midwest 
have  always  knowTi :  that  the  farmer  has 
not  been  enjoying  a  bona.nza  as  sug- 
gested by  some  ill-informed  people.  I 
believe  that  the  investigation  of  food 
prices  currently  being  undertaken  by 
Senator  McGovern  will  reveal  informa- 
tion which  will  prevent  ill-advised  people 
from  blaming  unjustly  all  dedicated  and 
highly  efficient  farmers. 

I  have  alway.s  pur.sued  a  policy,  Mr. 
Speaker  of  criticising  Federal  officials 
vigorously  and,  constructively  when  I 
felt  that  they  had  not  civen  fair  and  hu- 
mane treatment  to  niy  con.stJtuents  or 
when  I  felt  that  their  actions  were  not 
In  the  best  Interests  of  our  Nation.  I 
therefore  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  on  my 
part  to  give  praise  to  one  of  the  highest 
ranking  of  our  Government  officers  when 
he  has  performed  an  outstanding  service 
to  our  country.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 


Secretary  Freeman's  New  York  presenta- 
tion, so  that  his  efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  agricultural  producers  In  this  in- 
stance will  not  be  overlooked : 
New  Yosk  CrrT  Council  Hears  Freeman — 
Farmers  Defended  on  Food  Prices 

Farm  pince  increases  have  occasioned  only 
a  small  part  of  the  rise  in  food  prices  that 
we  have  witnessed  recently.  Permit  me  to 
Illustrate  my  point  by  an  anal>-sis  of  price 
Increases  In  certain  of  the  more  Important 
food  items  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
repeatedly  In  the  press  and  on  the  air  in 
New  York  City. 

Most  prominently  mentioned  have  been 
milk  and  bread.  According  to  newspajser  ac- 
counts, tlie  retail  price  for  a  one-pound  \ix\t 
of  white  bread  rose  3  cents  from  July,  1965 
to  July,  1966.  In  that  same  period,  the 
farmer's  return  for  the  farm  ingredients  in 
that  one-pound  loaf — the  wheat,  skim  milk, 
and  other  farm  products — rose  from  3.4  cents 
to  3.9  cents. 

The  price  rise  to  the  farmer  was  only  half 
a  cent — compared  with  a  reported  3-cent 
rise  in  the  retail  cost.  Clearly,  2.5  cents  of 
the  3-cent  rise  in  the  loaf  of  bread  was  not 
caused  by  the  farmer. 

A  little  history  emphasizes  this  point.  In 
1950  the  farmer  received  about  2' 2  cents  for 
the  wheat  that  went  into  a  one-pound  loaf 
of  bread.  That  loaf  retailed  for  about  14 
cents  then.  Today  the  farmer  receives  3.2 
cents.  But  the  price  of  bread  around  the 
Nation  now  averages  22  cents.  The  farmer 
Ls  receiving  less  than  a  penny  more  for  the 
wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  for  which  the  retail 
price  has  increased  8  cents. 

The  situation  for  milk  Is  comparable.  In- 
creases of  2  to  3  cents  a  quart  have  been 
reported  In  New  York  City  at  the  retail  level. 
During  1966  the  average  price  paid  to  farmers 
for  Class  I  fluid  milk  will  increase  between 
40  and  45  cents  per  100  pounis  over  last  year. 
With  46  quarts  of  milk  In  each  100  potuids,  a 
retail  price  increase  of  about  1  cent  a  quart 
would  be  Justified.  Anything  more  than 
this  must  be  accounted  for  by  other  factors. 

The  question  thtis  becomes.  "What  about 
the  farm  price  Increases  for  milk  and  bread?" 
Were  farmers  adequately  rewarded  before 
these  Increases  occurred?  Or  are  the  in- 
creases Justified?  Are  they  fair?  Are  they 
In   the  national  Interest? 

The  period  1947  to  1949  is  customarily 
used  as  a  base  for  comparison  of  price 
changes  in  the  various  items  we  buy  as  con- 
sumers .  .  .  and  if  we  use  it  as  a  bafie  to 
measure  recent  trends  in  farm  prices,  mar- 
keting charges,  and  retail  food  prices,  some 
Interesting  facts  emerge. 

1.  Farm  prices  In  1965  were  8  percent  be- 
low the  1947-49  base  period.  In  flrst-half 
1966  they  were  2  percent  below,  and  last 
month  they  were  i;,2  percent  below  the  base 
period. 

2.  Retail  food  prices  In  1965  were  28  per- 
cent higher  than  In  the  1947  49  period  in 
June  1966,  they  were  up  34  percent  from  the 
base  period. 

Last  year  the  cost  to  consumers  of  farm- 
produced  food  totaled  $77.6  billion,  up  $34.2 
billion,  or  79  percent,  from  the  1947-49  av- 
erage of  $43.4  billion.  Of  this  $34.2  billion 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  farm-produced  food, 
$27.6  billion,  or  80.7  percent,  was  received  by 
the  marketing  agencies,  processors,  and  other 
components — in  other  words,  the  middle- 
man. Only  $6.6  bUlion,  or  19.3  percent, 
trickled  down  to  the  farmer  for  the  much 
larger  volume  of  products  he  delivered  to  the 
distribution  system. 

The  point  these  figures  dramatize  Is  that 
farm  prices  and  farm  income  have  lagged  far 
behind  the  return  to  other  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

These  objective  facts  establish,  I  think, 
beyond  controversy  that  farm  prices  are  not 
the  major  cause  of  increased  food  prices  that 
we  are  now  experiencing.    On  the  contrary, 
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farm  prices  lagged  behind  the  increased 
prices  of  other  Items  which  make  up  the 
cost  of  living.  ^ 

Today,  the  American  consumer— despite 
recent  price  rises-is  eating  better  food  at  a 
lower  real  cost.,than  he  ever  has  before  As 
the  accompanying  chart  shows,  the  average 
family  tod.iy  spends  about  18  percent  of  its 
after-tax  pay  on  food— the  lowest  average  in 
the  world,  and  by  far  the  lowest  in  our  en- 
tire histflry.  In  1947  this  same  f.miilv  spend 
26  percent  of  its  take-home  pav  for  fcwd  and 
as  recently  as  19G0  spent  20  percent.  If  the 
percent  of  take-home  pay  spent  for  food  re- 
mained the  same  .as  it  was  in  1947  $35  bil- 
lion would  be  added  to  the  nation 's'food  bill 
and  about  $750  a  year  to  a  familv  of  four 

I  respectfully  submit  that  recent  modest 
farm  price  Increases  haNe  been  too  Jorg 
deliyed.  '' 

Tliey  are  f.iir  to  the  farmer. 

They  arc  needcd'by  the  farmer. 

They  are  not  unfair  to  tlie  consumer 

lnterelt*"'°''^  ^^'^'*"'  ^^^^'  '"'''  '"  ^^^  national 


Commitment  and  Treatment  of  the 
Criminally  Insane 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF    OHIO 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1968 

r,r^^^^i^^;.  ^^-  Speaker,  there  is  no 
provision  in  tne  Federal  law  or  in  the  law 
of  many  States  for  the  commitment  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  when  they 
are  acquitted  of  crimes  on  the  ground  of 
insanity^    As  a  lawyer  and  former  pro- 

?w  .l""^?'  '^  ^^^  '^^  '"y  experience 
that  this  is  a  .serious  gap  in  our  laws 

»,-^T^^^,!l^  ^°"^'  rulings  have  rejected  the 
MNaRhten  rules  which  have  povemed 
the  determination  of  insanity  in  most 
Anglo-Amencan  courts  for  over  a  cen- 
tury Under  these  rules,  a  finding  of  in- 
sanity occurred  only  if  the  defendant  was 
unable  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong 
at  the  time  of  his  act.  With  this  narrow 
test  Insanity  acquittals  were  infrequent 

w  <^''?;'c°."  °^  ^^^  M'Naghten  rules 
began  in  1954  with  Judge  Bazelon's  opin- 

JrT^"'',,''^^  District  of  Columbia  circuit 
tI.t'^''.^^^  ^^^'"^*  *h^  Unit^  States. 
Jr^^  }i»^:  '^?"'"*  °^  Appeals  for  the  2d.  3d, 
and  10th  Circuits,  as  well  as  many  State 
courts  and  legislatures  have  also  depart- 
ed from  M'Naghten. 

or,^;  ^\  *?^  "'"^  °^  ^^^  act,  the  defend- 
ant lacked  substantial  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or 
to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law,  he  would  be  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity  under  the  broader 
yardstick  now  being  applied 

This  reflects  the  judgment  that  those 
Whose  crimes  occur  because  of  mental 
illness  should  be  treated  for  their  illness 
rather  than  punished  for  their  conduct 

In  the  Federal  area,  this  enlightened 
Change  has  occurred  without  accompany- 
ing assurances  to  the  acquitted  defendant 
that  he  will  receive  the  medical  attention 
he  needs,  and  to  the  public  that  it  will  be 
protected  from  unwise  release  of  dan- 
Berous  individuals. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  yesterday  which 
would  remedy  this  situation  by  establlsh- 
™«  a  procedure  for  committing  and 
treating  those  who  are  federally  absolved 


of  criminal  responsibOity  for  their  ac- 
tions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill,  a  com- 
panion to  the  one  introduced  by  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  new  legislation  In  States  where  it  is 
needed. 

Under  this  bill,  any  person  acquitted 
ot  a  Federal  crime  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity could  be  held  up  to  60  davs  uiile.<=s 
the  court  determines  that  there  Ls  no 
ba.sis  for  believing  that  he  is  mentallv  ill 
in  a  dan^-crous  way.  Durinc;  this  time 
he  would  receive  a  p.sychiatiic  examina- 
tion by  two  qualified  p.\vchiati-i.=;ts  and  a 
iieaiing  on  commitment. 

The  psychiatrists  are  to  report  tlieir 
conclusions  within  30  davs.  Once  the^,, 
reports  are  filed,  a  hearing  will  be  held 
to  determine  such  person's  mental  con- 
dition. 

If  the  acquitted  person  i.s  to  be  com- 
mittc-d  for  treatment,  the  court  must 
determine  at  the  time  of  the  commit- 
ment that  the  person  Ls  mentally  ill  and 
constitutes  a  danger  either  to  himself  or 
others,  or  to  the  officers,  property  or 
other  interests  of  the  United  States.' 

If  the  acquitted  person  is  found  in  need 
of  treatment,  he  would  be  confined  as 
iT.^  %^  necessary  with  the  superintend- 
ent of   the   institution   reporting   every 
6  months  on  his  condition.    The  super- 
intendent may,  at  any  time,  certify  to 
the  court  that  the  person  should  be  either 
unconditionally  released  or  conditionally 
released  under  supervision.     The  court 
can  follow  the  recommendations  or  hold 
a  hearing  at  which  time  the  confined 
pei-son  has  a  right  to  counsel  and  the 
right  to  call  a  psychiatrist. 
.    When  the  acquitted  person  has  been 
institutionalized  for  a  period  equivalent 
to  the  maximum  sentence  he  could  have 
received,  he  will  receive  a  hearing  as  a 
matter  of  right  on  the  question  of  his 
continued  confinement.    He  is  also  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  as  a  matter  of  right 
on  that  question  at  least  every  2  years 

Under  this  bill,  people  acquitted 'in 
Federal  courts  on  the  ground  of  Insanity 
are  absolved  of  criminal  responsibility 
and,  under  no  circumstance,  are  to  be 
confined  in  a  jail-Uke  institution.  Tlie 
bill  specifies  that  all  confinement  follow- 
ing acqmttal  Is  to  be  In  a  "suitable  hos- 
pital or  other  treatment  facility."  I  be- 
lieve that  hospital  treatment  rather 
than  imprisonment  is  the  only  humane 
way  to  care  for  the  mentally  ill.  i  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  had  something  to  do 
with  reversing  this  trend  when  I  was  pro- 
bate judge  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio 
as  far  back  as  1946. 

r,„wl!r^^ -F°1^w  ^  *°  ^*  to  protect  the 
public  and,  at  the  same  time,  bring  med- 
ical treatment  to  persons  who  need  it 
oy  joining  me  in  support  of  this  legis- 
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well  deserved  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
American  artist,  Mr.  Carroll  Cloar  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Having  watched  Carroll  Cloar's  great 
artistic    talents   pain    wider   and    wider 
recognition  over  the  years.  I  am  proud 
to  insert  the  Time  article  in  the  Rfcord 
I   predict   confidently    that   he   will    be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  artists 
of  our  time.    No  man  more  honc.-tlv  or 
ymdly  Doi-trays  the  region  which  he  and 
I  love.    I  recommend  not  only  this  article 
but  his  artLstry  to  my  colleagues; 
[From  Time.  Aug.  19,  1906] 
P.MNTmo:   SuMMEK  Dirs  AS  Slowly 
If    Wiillam    Faulkner    had    made    Gavin 

frcThe'  m"  ""•''  '"^'^^'^  °^  ^  '-^'^-y"'  ^'^"nces 
are  the  .Mi.ssissippi  novelist 's  folksy  philoso- 
pher would  have  been  Just  about  the  .^pittlnp 
image  of  Carroll  Cloar.     As  it  is.  Cloar  never 
made  it  into  print,  but  with  the  retrospective 
of  his  works  currently  making  the  rounds  of 
nine  Southern  cities,  he  has  clearly   added 
Somh''^"'  ''^'''''*"  °^  "^^^  °'^^  ^  ^^'^  legendary 
Most  of  his  material  comes  from  his  own 
backwoods    boyhood    spent   on    a    2  .500-acre 
cotton    plantation    in    the    Arkansas    Delta 
country.    There  as  a  youth,  he  listened  In  on 
back-porch     y.arn     spinning,     submitted     to 
hell-lire-and-damnation  sermons,  saw  ghosts 
at  the  foot  of  his  four-poster  and,  like  many 
another  adolescent,  doubted  his  own  proven- 
ance   ("Was  I   adopted?   Had  I   been   stolen 
from  tlie  gypsies?"; .     Unlike  most  children 
though,  he  drew  constantly.  "At  first  it  was 
only  cowboys,  then  it  was  baseball  and  foot- 
ball players.     Finally."  he  recalls    'T  drew  a 
cowgirl/-     Not   long  after.  Cloar,  like  many 
an    ambitious    Southerner— in    real    life    ^ 
"^lils  ""^  '"  f'^^'l'ii"  novels— set  out  for  Mem- 

Like  It  is.     It  wa£  another  15  vears  before 
he  waa  to  disUll  all  of  these  experiences  into 
a  running  narrative  cap.tble  of  recollecting 
an  era.     Going  from  Memphis  to  N'ew  York 
to  Saipan    Cloar  skipped  from  cartooning  to 
lithography   to  painting  pinup  girls  on  the 
fuselages  of  B-29s.     Returning  from  the  eerv- 
ice.  he  got  a  Guggenheim  feUowshlp  for  oil 
painting,   was  ready  to  throw  In   the  towel 
when  he  discovered  the  techmque  of  tempera. 
About  Uie  same  time  he  settled  in  Memphis 
Somehow,  medium  and  milieu  matched  each 
other  perfectly  and  Cloar,  now  53.  was  .soon 
the  master  of  his  own  distinctive  stvle--a 
kind  Of  sophisucaied  prlmlUvism. 

<„1'^°«,^^'"',^*  ^^^'  "^  °«^^  sUidled  paint- 
ing.    When  I  decided  to  paint.  I  started  the 

^nJlT  .  ;.*  P^'i'*"  <1°'  Just  trying  to  paint 
It  like  it  is."  Painting  it  like  it  is  doesijot 
mean  simply  recording  a  scene;  Cloar  feels 
he  must  oijlor  the  experience,  sift  the  facte 
through  memory  and  imagination.  To  brine 
his  memories  aUve.  he  often  turns  to  a  weU- 

7ZVfT\''^^'^-  "  ^*'P«  ^"-^  the  cru- 
cial details,  he  nays,  -the  features,  the  dress 
the  wrlnkle*-the  things  you'd  never  remem-' 


Carroll  Clear 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OP   TENNBSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 
Mr.    GRIDER.     Mr.    Speaker.    Time 
magazine  In  this  week's  Issue  has  paid 


He  a.so  preserves  masses  of  clippings  and 
miscellaneous  photographs,  which  he  some- 
how  manages  to  unearth  when  thev  fit  an 
ld«a.  H.„ere  the  Southern  Cross  thl  Ye,i^^ 
Oop— which  depicts  the  Moorhead,  Miss 
crossing  of  the  Southern  Rallwav  and  the  old 
^azoo  City  Line,  colloquially  known  as     the 

f^tS^nL^  ^^'°'^  °°^  ^'""  "^**  Clear  had 
Jotte<|^down  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 

In  His  Mind's  Eye.  Other  paintings  spring 
more  natiually  out  of  the  pist.  "Mv  fathef 
was  a  big  man."  recalls  Cloar.  "and  I  ^uldn't 
help  wondering  as  a  boy  if  he  wasn't  big  as  a 

b  g,  and  I  didn't  quite  aprove  ot  him."  As 
r„^'^'*^L^^^  ^^  ^  1965,  hie  father  is 
iSf  «  ^'"^  "  '  tree,  and  he  himself  Is  a 
pouting  boy  in  a  soapbox  racer  looking  for  all 

h^^7H°"^.'"  "  ^  ^^  ^'"^^'^  »  branch  on 
him  that  day. 
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Some  things  never  change,  of  course,  saya 
Cloar.  "Summer  dlee  as  slowly  and  stub- 
bornly as  ever.  But  the  gravel  road  Is  black- 
tcpped  now,  there  are  Tewer  trees  and  more 
and  more  ordered  rows  of  cotton.  If  you  go 
northward  In  Arkansas  you  might  see  people 
who  stepped  out  of  my  mother's  album — 
early  American  facee.  timeless  dress  and 
timeleoB  customs.  But  perhaps  they  are 
/»H<tnging  txx> — the  last  of  an  old  America 
which  Isn't  lODg  for  this  earth." 

So  while  he  can  bUU  see  the  scenes  In  his 
mind's  eye.  Cloar  means  to  continue  record- 
ing the  Ule  he  knew.  In  that  way,  though  an 
older  Amerloe  may  pass,  on  Cloar's  canvases 
its  memory  will  remain  vivid  and  fresh. 


Greed  for  Higher  Returns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN  | 

or    ORXCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
any  seeming  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
administration,  the  money  market  ap- 
pears to  have  no  limit  whatsoever  In  Its 
greed  for  higher  returns.  The  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Augrust  16  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  indicates  the  com- 
pletely unprecedented  and  dangerous 
trend  toward  higher  and  higher  levels. 

The  situation  demands  immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  cool  off  these  incentives 
for  inflation.  The  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic will  not  stand  idly  by  and  watch  in- 
creases in  the  Inflationary  pressures 
cause  the  ruination  of  the  housing  mar- 
ket and  the  lumber  and  homebuilding 
industries. 

One  cannot  help  but  reflect  on  the 
futility  of  legislation  designed  to  ease  the 
drain  on  the  thrift  Institutions  which 
primarily  finance  homebuUdlnig  and 
homeownership,  for  Instance  H,R. 
14026 — ^whlch  would  among  other  things 
place  a  4V^  percent  Interest  rate  ceiling 
on  certificates  of  deposit — when  the 
Treasury  goes  into  the  marketplace  and 
offers  what  Is  effectively  a  5  V2 -percent 
rate  on  Its  gilt-edged  no-rlsk  Issues. 

Irresponsible  statements  by  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  threaten- 
ing to  push  interest  rates  still  higher, 
further  encourage  the  speculators.  The 
White  House  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
must  act  without  delay  to  roll  back  the 
costly  and  crippling  burden  of  their  tight 
money  policies. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 

INTKXEST    CUMBS    FOR    U.S.    ISSUZS RATE    ON 

Bn.L,a  Excxxos  5  Pekcent  and  Home  ho\yt 

OiTERtNC  Is  Priced  To  Yield  6  Percent 
(By  John  H.  Allan) 

The  continued  upward  movement  In  Inter- 
est rates  reached  two  lmf>ortant  milestones 
yesterday — Treasury  bills  topped  5  per  cent 
and  a  new  Federal  agency  Issue  was  priced  to 
yield  6  per  cent. 

Bond  prices  declined,  with  the  two  new  5  "4 
per  cent  Government  Issues  involved  In  the 
Treasury's  recent  S14.9-bllllon  refinancing 
both  slipping  to  new  lows  and  several  long- 
term  bonds  dropping  as  much  as  10.  32. 

Tbe  Canadian  Oovemment  offered  to  pay 
6.M  per  cent — the  highest  yield  since  1920 — 
on  a6-year  bonds  as  part  of  a  $500-nilllion  re- 


financing outlined  yesterday,  according  to 
the  Associated  Pre.ss 

The  Standard  Oil  Compiuiy  ( Indl.ina)  was 
reported  planning  to  sell  1175-mllllon  of  25- 
year  debenturee,  and  the  disclosure  tended 
to  depress  ccrporat*  bond  prtcos. 

The  Amerlcin  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company's  receiu'.y  m,irks-tcd  5^,8  of  1995 
declined  'a.  M  9B\  bid.  98-3  asked,  where 
they  yielded  5.71  per  cent- 

In  the  mimicipitl  bond  market,  the  Depart- 
ment o:'  Hini.'.lng  ;ii;(l  Urban  Developnient  an- 
nounced the  sale  on  Sept.  U  of  $119,875,000 
of  bonds  by  46  local  housing  authorities  in 
24  Btate.s  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Tax-exempt  bond  prices  were  stable  yester- 
day as  dealers  awaited  the  sale  on  Wednesday 
of  .$100-mllllon  of  bonds  by  California. 

vs.    HOME   LOAN   OFFERING 

The  6  per  cent  yield  on  a  Federal  agency 
i-ssue  was  Ret  yesterday  aft^riioon  on  an  offer- 
inej  of  1.590-milUon  of  Feder:U  Home  Loan 
Banks  5 'a  P^r  cent  debentures  d.ited  Aug. 
25.  1966.  and  due  Aug.  28.  1967.  The  bonds 
were  priced  at  99  28  32  (99  8751. 

Of  the  total.  $500-mlUion  will  be  offered 
ptibllcly  tc>day  through  -Man  C.  Knowles,  fis- 
cal agent  of  the  banks,  and  a  nationwide 
group  of  securities  dealers.  Government  in- 
vestment accounts  will  purch.a.se  $90-mllUon. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  will  be  used  to  re- 
fund $369-milIion  of  4.95  per  cent  notes  mi\- 
turlng  .^ug.  25  and  to  make  additional  credit 
available  to  members  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System,  which  acts  :ts  a  credit 
reserve  for  savmps  and  loan  associations. 

The  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations  called  the  sale  to  Government 
trust  funds  an  unprecedented  hi.storlc  fiction. 

HOrsK   P'\SSES   BILL 

It  said,  however,  the  new  Home  Loan  Bank 
Obligations  would  not  provide  additional 
funds  to  institutions  to  make  mortgage  loans 
and  it  added  that  s;ivings  a.--sociatlQns  could 
exp>ect  no  major  change  in  the  Home  Loan 
BaJik  Boards  "restrictive  point  on  advances 
for  loan  expansion." 

In  Washington  yesterday,  the  House  passed 
a  bill  to  pump  more  th.ui  $3.75-bllllon  Into 
the  home  financing  market.  The  legislation 
would  step  up  the  financial  ability  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to 
purchase  existing  mortgages. 

Fanny  May's  issue  of  2 -year  and  17-day 
secondary  market  operations  debentures, 
offered  last  week  at  99  30-32  to  yield  5.91  per 
cent,  was  quoted  yesterday  at  99  25-32  bid, 
99  27-32  asked,  where  it  yielded  a  little  more 
than  5  96  per  cent. 

The  interest  rate  was  the  highest  ever  paid 
by  the  agency. 

Treasury  bill  rates  were  ptished  upward 
yesterday  by  the  fact  that  the  Government 
will  auction  on  Thursday  $3 -bill ion  of  tax- 
anticipation  bills.  $2-billion  to  mature 
March  22,  1967.  and  $l-b!llion  to  come  due 
AprU21.  1967. 

The  prospect  of  an  increased  supply  of 
bills  raised  bill  rates  above  5  per  cent,  top- 
ping the  recent  hiirh  of  4.996  per  cent  average 
rate  on  three-mor.th  hills  auctioned  July  18. 

The  three-month  lYeasury  bills  were 
auctioned  yesterday  at  aif  average  rate  of 
5.048  per  cent,  up  .sharply  from  4  826  per  cent 
the  preceding  week.     It  was  a  record. 

The  six-month  bill  showed  an  even  more 
spectacular  Jump,  ri.^ing  in  rate  to  5.315  per 
cent  from  5  050  per  cent  a  week  ago  and 
topping  the  previous  hi'.rh  of  5  099  per  cent 
set  in  1360. 

Dealers  noted  that  the  six-month  bill  rate, 
flgtired  on  a  bond-yield  equivalent  basis,  was 
5.54  per  cent,  making  these  bills  virtually 
competitive  with  commercial  bank  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  and  finance  company  com- 
mercial paper. 

W^alter  E.  Heller  &  Co.  yesterday,  in  a  move 
that  was  described  as  "probably  an  Interim 
measure  only."  reduced  the  Interest  rate  It 
quotes  on  30-to-270-day  commercial  paper 
to  5.625  per  cent,  down  from  5.75  per  cent 


on  60-to-270  day  paper  and  5.65  per  cent  on 
30-to-59-day  paper. 

The  decline  In  Government  notes,  cer- 
tificates and  bonds  raised  the  highest  yield 
on  a  Treasury  security  to  5.51  per  cent,  the 
return  on  the  4s  of  February,  1970.  Several 
issues  showed  a  yield  of  5.49  per  cent. 

The  new  5>4  per  cent  certificates  of  Aug. 
15,  1967,  slipped  3.  32  to  a  level  where  they 
yielded  5.45  i>er  cent.  The  new  514  per  cent 
notes  coming  due  May  15,  1971.  also  declined 
2  32  and  at  the  close  yielded  5.31  per  cent. 

Dealers,  in  commenting  on  ttie  bond  and 
money  market's  ac*-:on  yesterday,  cited  no 
new  developments  to  explain  the  rise  in 
Interest  rates. 

'It  was  a  contiiiualion  of  the  s.ime  market 
forces  that  have  been  at  work  all  stunmer," 
one  remarked. 

Another  pointed  to  recent  testimony  by 
J.  L.  Robertson,  vice  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  that  the  "dangers  of 
infiatlon  are  much  greater  than  the  dangers 
of  high  interest  rates." 

The  comment  seemed  to  carry  the  implica- 
tion of  a  further  tightening  of  credit  If  taxes 
are  not  raised,  the  dealer  said. 


To  Stimulate  Flow  of  Mortgage  Credit 
for  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
Veterans'  Administration 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  sense  of  accomplishment  that  I 
participate  today  in  our  discussion  of  a 
proposal  to  relieve  the  dangerously  tight 
home  mortgage  market.  It  was  only  a 
short  time  ago  that  this  urgent  situa- 
tion was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
body.  Our  action  today  will  demonstrate 
the  responsiveness  of  Congress  to  urgent 
requests  for  help  from  important  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  16587,  a  bill  to 
broaden  the  secondary  market  operations 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, I  am  convinced  that  we  can- 
not sit  idly  by  while  prosperity  in  most 
segments  of  the  econcany  chokes  off  the 
growth  and  the  stability  of  our  vital 
homebuilding  industry.  In  an  era  when 
we  are  planning  for  the  ordered  growth 
of  our  cities  and  suburbs,  and  working  to 
provide  all  Americans  with  adequate  and 
pleasant  living  surroundings,  the  hous- 
ing industry  becomes  an  even  more  cru- 
cial part  of  our  economy. 

The  bill  now  before  us  wisely  confines 
the  loosening  of  credit  to  home  financ- 
ing— where  the  very  life  of  an  essential 
industry  is  dependent  on  this  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
excerpts  from  some  of  the  correspond- 
ence I  have  received  on  this  issue,  which 
will  demonstrate  the  importance  of  our 
affirmative  action  on  this  proposal  today: 
Construction  Management  Con- 
sultants, 

Fairport,  N.Y..  August  11,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Prank  Horton, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congressman  Horton  :  I  have  re- 
ceived  your   proposed   legislation   as   stated 


August  16,  1966 


In  HR-16587  and  feel  that  this  would  def- 
initely be  beneficial  to  the  home  building 
Industry.  I  have  had  many  inquiries  from 
private  developers  as  to  my  analysis  of  solu- 
tions to  their  financial  problems  in  the  ob- 
taining of  guaranteed  mortgage  money  for 
the   development   of   realty   subdivisions 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
couplod  with  the  relaxation  of  some  of  the 
exulting  feder.-il  requirements  regarding  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  would  be  a  great 
step  in  revitalizing  the  home  building  in- 
dustry. " 
Witli  kindest  regard.s. 

John-   c    Fi-ller. 
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Warrf.n-  Cobd   Realtors, 
Rochester.  NY  .  August   12.1966 
Hon.  Frank  Horto.x. 
Wa!<hijic/ton.  D.C. 

Dear  Conxrf.s,sman  Horto.v:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  together  with  copy  of  the  news 
release  announcing  your  introduction  of  bill 
(H.R.  165871  to  increase  mortgage  funds 
through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation. 

Certainly   anything    that    presently  might 

n^^^l^J"  ^"^-^  '•'■"'   "eht  money  situation 
Will  aid  both  the  home  owner  and  building 
resulting  in  a  more  stable  economy. 
Sinctreiy. 

Warren  Codc,  Realtor. 


dows.  They  take  care  of  their  property  be- 
cause it  Is  theirs,  and  In  turn  gain  a  p^pect 
for  other  people's  property.  If  we  could 
inspire  poor  people  with  homeownership  thev 
would  be  more  Inclined  to  find  good  loW 
because  they  would  have  something  to  work 
for.  They  would  also  watch  their  credit 
because  it  would  be  purposeful  to  do  so 

So  much  that  the  Great  Society  is  striving 
for  Is  spelled  out  in  homeownership  but  of 
course  to  get  homes  for  those  in  the  lower 
brackets,  we  must  have  a  good  mortgage 
market.  " 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  the  problem 
It  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Amelia  Nugent. 
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Ralph  Klonick  Sons.  Inc  . 
Rochester,  N.Y..  August  12,  196G 
Rep  Prank  Horton, 
30th  District  of  New  York,  Lonpivorih  House 

Office  Building,  WasTiington  D  C 
T^^^T.n^J^  Horton:  Your  letter  relative  to 
H.R.  16,587  received  and  noted.  It  Is  Indeed 
a  pleasure  for  you  to  have  taken  note  of  the 
tight  money  situation  that  h.is  prevailed 
these  past  few  months  on  our  behalf 

I  am  pleased  to  give  you  my  full  support 
In  your  quest  to  relieve  this  pressing  condi- 
tion. In  this  regard.  I  believe  It  is  also  Im- 
porUant  to  realize  that  those  whose  homes 
have  been  appropriated  for  urban  renewal 
and  for  the  highway  program  are  most  un- 
fortunate. 'Hiey  have  diflicultv  getting  mort- 
gages and  must  usually  pay  higher  Interest 
in  order  to  replace  their  homes. 

I  do  considerable  appraisal  work  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  I  find  that  the  older 
residents  of  Dutchtown  (Western  Express- 
T^ay)  are  i)erhar>s  the  most  affected  people  bv 
the  tight  money  market. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  aid  the  people  in 
respect  to  home  mortgages  will  certainly  be 
appreciated  by  Realtors  everywhere  and  my- 
self. •' 

Yours  very  truly. 

Ralph  Klonick  Sons,  Inc.. 
Allan  S.  Klonick.  President. 

AMELL^    Nl-GENT,    RE.^LTOR 

TV.     ,T  ^^'"'■'•t'-r.N.Y..  August  12.1966. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Horton, 
Hou.sc  of  Represc7itatii-es. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Horton  :  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  regarding  a  bUI  to  release 
mortgage  money.  Your  quick  action  in  this 
matter  is  highly  commendnble. 

I  fall  to  sec  how  a  Great  Society  can  allow 
a  Umited  mortgage  m.irket.  because  'his  kind 

fL^^v!'"^^'''""""^'  ''""*  ^'^^  '"y  people 
that  the  Great  Society  is  interested  in 

iuT;  ^"Z*^"^  °^  "^'"^  '"^'^^^  ^  recently  bought  a 
little  house,  which  we  are  hoping  to  sell  to  a 
poor  but  deserving  family.  Thev  will  do 
some  painting  and  make  repairs  ti  work  up 
their  down  payment.  As  It  stands  now  we 
will  be  stymied  on  getting  mortga.ge  money 
for  them,  but  your  news  release  spells  out 
some  hope. 

Homeownership  should  be  one  of  the 
strongest  of  Great  Society's  Ideas,  for  from 
Uils  can  come  all  the  other  good  attitudes 
which  we  look  for  in  our  citizens.  When 
people  , are  homeowners,  they  think  twice  be- 
lore  they  throw  rocks  at  someone  else's  win- 


NATION.■^L  Gypsi-m  Co  . 
Buffalo.  N.Y..  July  ^C.  1966. 
The  Honor.iblp  Frank  Horton, 
U..S.  House  of  Hcprescitativct, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  The  recent  trend  in 
availability  of  money  for  home  mortg;iges  is 
very  alarming.  The  siphoning  off  of  the 
money  usually  av.ailable  for  home  mort- 
gages into  the  commercial  field  is  making  l»- 
Increasingly  difficult  for  homeowners  to  pur- 
chase homes.  We  can  appreciate  the  desire 
and  need  for  the  government  to  curtail  in- 
fl.alionary  activities  but  it  would  seem  tha« 
the  current  monetary  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are 
making  money  available  for  the  short-term 
purchases  rather  than  the  long-term  pur- 
chases  such   as   housing. 

Therefore  the  money  being  used  for  credit 
which  tends  to  be  inflationary  as  differen- 
tiated from  money  used  for  housing  mort- 
gages which  is  far  more  stable  and  long-term 
in  character  and  less  inflationary. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  availability  of 
money  for  mortgages,  the  current  practices 
of  qualification  of  buyers  makes  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  people  to  purchase  homes 
particularly  those  in  the  low  and  middle  in- 
come brackets,  due  to  lack  of  morteaee 
money.  ^  * 

It  would  .'.cem  therefore  that  the  current 
policies  of  the  government  are  seriously  in- 
juring a  basic  industry  at  a  time  when  all 
other  industnes  appear  to  be  running  away 
In    an    inflationary    trend. 

We  hear  daily  of  builders  going  broke  and 
Withdrawing  from  the  business  of  building 
houses  because  of  their  Inability  to  finance 
the  sale  of  the  finished  homes.  In  addition 
there  Is  a  serious  problem  of  obtaining  the 
interim  financing  necessary  for  builders  to 
continue  their  programs  and  a  lack  of  monev 
available  for  land  development,  which  must 
precede  by  several  years  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  homes. 

Government  statistics  do  not  reveal  the 
sharp  declines  which  are  actually  taking 
place  In  the  market  due  to  the  lag  of 
tabulation  of  information.  It  is  apparent  to 
us  that  this  decline  is  proceeding  at  an  ex- 
tremely rapid   rate. 

With  the  decline  in  residential  building 
It  will  mean  that  the  labor  forces  normally 
devoted  to  this,  will  be  put  out  of  work  and 
Will  seek  employment  In  other  Industries- 
thus  losing  to  the  home-building  industry 
a  substantial  amount  of  talent  which  will  he 
difficult  to  regain,  especially  in  view  of  the 
present  labor  shortage  in  the  construction 
Industry. 

It  is  our  belief  that  only  prompt  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  alleviate  the  shortage 
of  money  for  home  mortgages  and  for  home 
construction  Industry  can  prevent  a  chaotic 
result  in  the  home-bulldlng  Industry  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees  will  Interest  themselves  In  this 
subject. 

Youi  cooperaUon  and  support  of  any  ac- 
tivities  to   improve    this   situation    will    be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  H.  Fay. 


V.\.N  Slooten  Real  Estate. 
„  August  11,  1966. 

Congressman  Frank  Horton 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Df.^r  Mr  Horton:  I  am  an  Indepei.dein 
asso-ciate  real  estate  broker  with  Van  Slooten 
Real  Estate.  Rochester.  New  York  On  the 
night  of  August  10.  1966,  I  was  asked  to 
attend  a  meeting  held  by  the  Monroe  County 
Real  Estate  Board  to  sign  a  letter  In  support 
of  yoiir  bill  to  channel  more  funds  from 
Fannie  Mae"  Into  the  mortgage  market  thus 
making  more  funds  available  to  help  allieve- 
ate  the  "tight  money"  situation  I  whoie- 
he.irtedly  support  this  bill 

your  bi/r  '^'""'^  "'^■'  ^  ^e  sent   a  copy  of 
Yours  very  truly. 

Sam  J.  Piazza. 
\an  Slw^^trn  Real  E.state,  Sales  Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  will  note,  from 
uic  .selection  of  occupations  represented 
in  these  letters:  Realtors,  builders 
builders'  suppliers,  and  construction  con- 
sultants—there  is  a  wide  segment  of  our 
society  wluch  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  present  condition  of  home  mort- 
gage credit.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
n  addition  to  these  and  manv  other 
letters  from  individuals,  I  have  received 
a  letter  endorsing  my  bill  from  the  Mon- 
roe County  Real  Estate  Board  Inc 
Homer  W.  Burbank,  president. 

Earlier  this  summer.  In  fact  on  the 
day  I  introduced  H.R.  16587,  I  met  with 
representatives  of  the  Rochester  Home 
Builders  Association,  Including  Mr 
Anthony  Comparato,  president  My  dis- 
cussions with  Mr.  Comparato  and  other 
builders,  and  with  people  In  evcrv  seg- 
ment of  this  industry  have  confirmed  for 
me.  the  urgency  of  enactin'.<  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  equallv 
aware  of  the  need  for  this  legislation, 
and  of  the  benefits  that  it  will  bring  for 
the  Indiivdual  homebuyer  and  home- 
builder.  With  all  of  these  citizens  in 
mind,  as  well  as  the  health  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  I  urge  prompt  passage  of 
this  bill. 


The  AHEPA  Family 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Education  Progressive 
Association  is  composed  of  46,000  mem- 
bers, with  1,125  local  chapters.  This 
great  philanthropic  and  educational 
organization  is  holding  Its  44th  annual 
convention  In  Washington  this  week 
Made  up,  as  it  is,  principally  of  those  of 
Greek  orisin.  the  AHEPA  familv  has  for 
years  been  a  most  valuable  agency  in 
behalf  of  Improvement  in  citizenship 
charity,  and  other  worthy  causes. 

AHEPA  maintains  a  close  relationship 
with  Greece  and  the  people  who  live 
there.  It  has  been  of  great  help  to  those 
In  this  country  of  Greek  origin  who  seek 
American  ciUzenshlp.  in  addition 
through  fundralsing  drives  It  has  been 
able  to  contribute  to  many  causes    in- 
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eluding  victims  of  flood,  hurricane,  and 
earthquakes.  Ita  record,  since  It  began 
back  In  1922,  baa  been  most  com- 
mendable. 

I  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  the  AHEPA 
family.  Sueh  concerted  activities  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  public  Interest  and 
oommimlty  bettermenL 


Wbea   War    Has    To   Be    the    Price    of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOOSB  OP  REPREaENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  27,  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sun- 
day Independent,  a  highly  respected 
new^>aper  published  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
carried  a  lead  editorial  on  Vietnam  in  Its 
issue  of  July  31,  1966.  The  title  of  that 
editorial  was  "When  War  Has  To  Be  the 
Price  ot  Freedom." 

Mr.  Hector  Legge.  editor  of  ihe  Sunday 
Independent  presents  in  this  editorial  a 
realistic  hlstorictJ  perspective  on  the 
why  of  our  Involvement  In  the  stru^sle 
for  freedom  In  Vietnam  together  with  an 
equally  realistic  assessment  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  bring  about  a  peace 
settlement  In  Vietnam.  It  is  both  re- 
freshing and  encouraging  to  read  the 
views  of  such  a  dlstinguiihcd  European 
editor  on  this  vital  issue. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  lasting 
quality  of  friendship  is  proven  best  in 
time  of  severe  test  and  trial.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  affairs  of  nations  as  well  as 
the  affairs  of  men.  While  we  need  no 
further  proof  of  the  quality  of  friendship 
which  has  long  existed  between  the  Irish 
nation  and  our  own,  we  certainly  wel- 
come the  initiative  of  the  Dublin  Sunday 
Independent. 

I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
fine  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July 
31.  1966,  Issue  of  that  paper: 
WHKif  WA«  Has  To  B«  thi:  Price  or  Freedom 
War  la  terrible.  It  ta  brutal,  savage. 
Human  beings  are  killed.  Families  are 
plunged  Into  sorrow  and  mourning.  Ncv- 
body  but  a  madman  wants  war.  But  war  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  resist  Invaders,  to 
destroy  would-be  world  dictators.  Witness 
tbe  case  of  Hitler. 

Other  European  oountlres  went  to  grent 
lengths  to  preserve  peace.  Their  crime  was. 
IX  we  can  apply  that  word  to  the  then  leaders 
m  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  they  went 
too  far,  stiffered  too  much.  In  their  efforts 
to  keep  peace,  to  prevent  war.  In  the  end 
they  had  to  go  to  war.  The  freedom  of  the 
world  h«d  to  be  saved. 

It  was  saved  at  a  great  price.  Millions 
of  Uve«  were  sacrlflced.  Cities  were  laid  In 
ruins.  But  right  triumphed  over  bestial 
Hltlerlsm. 

Today,  the  free  world  Is  faced  by  another 
chaUenge.  the  chaUeng«»  of  Communism. 
No  free  country  escapes  the  propaganda  of 
the  Communists.  Ireland  Is  subject  to  It,  Its 
agents  are  at  work  here.  The  aim  of  the 
Communists  U  to  destroy  democratic  gov- 
ernment, to  wipe  out  religion.  Pressing  to- 
wards their  goal,  they  glory  In  Industrial  un- 
reet  and  do  aU  they  can  to  magnify  It,  to 
make  it  a  war  between  worker  and  employer. 


The  fate  of  leading  Cburclinien  In  Com- 
munLst  countries  In  E'.irope  is  no  indication 
of  the  frepdi.>m  granted  to  religious  worship. 
B^ren  In  Catholic  Poland  tlie  Cardinal  Is 
subjected  to  a  form  of  persecution  by  the 
Com.niuni.st.  Governnient.  Nobody  knows  the 
hour  when,  in  a  Communist  police  State. 
there  is  poln?  to  be  a  knork  on  his  door  In 
the  dead  of  night.  A  man  may  l>e  wrenched 
from  his  family  and  never  heard  of  a!?ain 

One  country  in  particular  is.  through  Us 
strength,  forced  to  resist  the  Communists, 
to  fight  them  where  necessary.  We  refer  to 
the  United  Slates  of  America.  Readers  will 
recall  Berlin  and  the  airlift  that  saved  the 
city.  The  Communist  (Russian)  challenge 
was  accepted  and  beaten.  That  was  why  the 
Berllners  gave  President  Kennedy  such  a 
memorable  welcome.  They  recognized  in 
him,  head  of  the  U.S.A.  Government,  thoir 
saviour. 

Cuba  was  to  present  the  world  wiih  an- 
other example  of  Conununlst  craft,  deceit, 
ly.ng.  Historians  will  recall  that  it  was 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  who  accepted  this 
challenge  and  brought  the  world  to  the  briuk 
of  another  war.  But  Khrushchev  climhetl 
down. 

T.)day  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
engaged  on  another  front.  In  Vietnam.  Who 
is  so  foolish  as  to  represent  the  position  that 
America  Is  fighting  there,  losing  thousands 
of  her  young  men.  for  just  the  fun  of  it? 
Who  will  dare  to  say  she  Is  trying  to  conquer 
another  nation,  trying  to  subjugale  its 
people' 

The  U.S.  Government  called  off  its  air 
raid.'j  for  a  while  ajid  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  negotiations,  to  have 
a  conference  held  that  might  bring  about 
peace.  The  reply  they  got  was.  in  common 
p.irlance;  Go  to  hell. 

The  British  Government  has  tried  h.ud  to 
bring  the  Communists  to  the  conloreuce 
table.     All  their  efforts  have  been  In  vain. 

Iluw  ironic  it  is  then,  to  read  about  speak- 
ers at  a  meeting  held  in  Dublin  talking  about 
American  black-and-tan  methods  iu  Viet- 
n.im!  Remarks  made  about  President  John- 
son would  make  a  cat  laugh.  S->me  of  the 
boys  in  Dublin  know  far  more  aoout  the 
Vietnam  issues  than  he  does.  They  could 
teach  him  a  thing  or  two.  Do  they  really 
expect  to  be  treated  seriously? 

.^n  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  Dublin 
meeting  Is  that  the  Communists  will  hail  it 
in  their  propaganda  as  represenUng  the  Irish 
people.  The  truth  Is  that  the  people  who 
organized  it  represent  nobody  but  them- 
selves. 


and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 

colleagues: 

How  MtrcH  LoNGFa  for  Real  Gvs  CoNrnOL? 

(By  Joel  Chaseman,  WINS  general  manaj-er) 

Would  ."strong  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
firearms  have  preven'od  the  massacre  in 
.^U5ti^,  Tix;i.s  last  week?  Probably  not.  The 
di-r.mged  mark-man  wiio  dragired  his  ar^ennl 
to  the  top  of  that  t.owor  was,  to  all  outward 
appearunt  es.  qualified  to  own  ;us  many  giuis 
OS  he  wanted.  Tlicn  why  have  we  been  oall- 
in-:?  tor  toucher  gun  controi.s? 

Bec.aL-^e  we  Ijelicve  that  when  fewer  guns 
are  in  circul.ition,  fewer  people  v.-ill  be  shot 
accidentally  or  on  pur!x,<.^e.  Tliat's  v.hy  we 
favur  laws  that  will  keep  tirearni.s  a-.vay  from 
everyone  except  people  who  can  prove  they 
ii.ive  Icsitimate  rca.'vns  to  own  them  and 
.ire  qualified  to  do  .so 

Such  laws  should  not  conflict  with  the 
co!i.=;titutional  right  to  bear  arms.  Tliey 
should  nvjt  hinder  members  of  gun  clubs. 
collectors  or  sport,=men.  They  should  pro- 
vide one  more  safeguard  to  discourage 
criminals,  the  mentally  ill  and  other  dan- 
serous  people  from  arming  them.>=elve.'> 
with  rifles  or  shotguns.  Ne-w  York  and  Now 
Jersey  have  comparatively  t()U2;h  firearm.-. 
laws,  but  it  Is  still  surprisingly  e:i£y  to  ge'; 
a  gun  through  the  mail.  Now  Federal  Laws 
are  being  proposed  that  would  imivise  tighter 
controls  on  these  mall  order  sales.  Even  so, 
a  few  guns  would  still  fall  Into  the  wTong 
hands,  but  the  law  would  offer  some  addi- 
tional prevention  that  doesn't  exist  lod.iy. 

Gun  "control  will  not  take  guns  out  of  cir- 
culation. It  will  be  one  more  barrier  be- 
tween deadly  weapons  and  people  who  are 
not  qualified  to  use  them.  We  urge  every 
legislator  in  this  area  to  work  for  tougher 
gun  control.  And  we  urge  sportsmen,  house- 
holders and  rifle  club  memoers  to  participate 
in  the  planning  of  these  laws  so  that  the 
constitutional  right  to  bear  iwms  remains 
intact  even  while  society  is  protected  agaiiiot 
the  deadly  sniper.    Tiiaut:  you. 


How  Much  Longer  for  Real  Gun  Control? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker  it  has  be- 
come increa.-ingly  obvious  that  we  must 
have  Federal  leci.slation  to  control  fire- 
arms, particularly  the  selling  of  firearms 
through  the  maiLs. 

I  am  the  spon.sor  of  H  R.  6782  and 
H.R.  6783,  both  of  which  would  imix)se 
sensible  restrictions  on  the  sale  and 
ownership  of  guns  without  infringing 
on  the  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms. 
I  hope  that  we  will  see  some  action  on 
these  proposals  in  the  near  future. 

An  excellent  editorial  supporting  this 
view  was  broadcast  by  radio  station 
WINS  in  New  York  on  AugiLst  10,  1966, 


Disillusions  in  the  War  on  Poverty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSFE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  11,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
Interesting  editorial  about  the  war  on 
poverty  appeared  in  the  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  Daily  Gazette-Mail. 

Before  we  begin  consideration  of  this 
year's  poverty  bill,  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  for  this  situation  to  be  taken 
note  of.  and  I  am  including  the  article 
here  in  the  Record  : 

A  Povnr.TY  \\'.\n 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's multibillionAloUar  war  on  pov- 
erty has  zeroed  In  on  what  the  war  has  failed 
to  accomplish.  But  the  voices  which  are 
more  concerned  with  what  the  poverty  pro- 
grams are  accomplishing  are  becoming 
louder. 

Some  see  the  greatest  danger  in  the  pov- 
erty program  as  its  unerring  ability  to  oblit- 
erate progress  already  chalked  up.  Bryce 
Porter  of  Harlem  is  such  a  critic  who  can 
cit«  chapter  and  verse. 

Mr.  Porter  is  a  longtime  resident  of  Har- 
lem, a  shop  owner,  a  man  who  Is  concerned 
about  his  neighborhood  and  has  tried  to 
do  something  about  it,  and  a  Negro. 

His  opinion  of  the  Johnson  war  on  poverty: 
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■Thinf;s  are  worse  than  ever  in  Harlem 
and  getting  worse  all  the  time.  The  poverty 
program  does  far  more  harm  than  good  " 

A.S  long  ago  as  20  years.  Mr.  Porter  started 
hi.s  own  poverty  war.  It  consisted  of  such 
fccnilngly  insignificant  battles  as  teaching 
neighborhood  boys  how  to  open  savings  ac^ 
counts.  He  learned  early  in  his  personal 
crusade  that  the  more  directly  the  boys  par- 
ticipated in  their  own  self-help,  the  more 
satisfaction  they  derived  from  It.  Help  which 
came  from  too  far  afield  lost  much  of  Its 
attraction. 

♦  7^^^.^  ^°""  '*"'*  ^°"'^  °f  l^ls  friends 
tried  their  most  ambitious  undertaklnet 
Why  not  get  several  hundred  of  the  boys  out 
of  their  environment  for  a  while  by  estab- 
nshing  a  summer  camp  m  the  country 
That  Is  when  they  first  ran  into  the  federal 
poverty  octopus. 

Bankers,  businessmen  and  others  who 
normally  would  have  donated  the  relatively 
small  finances  required  refused  to  come 
across.  Wasn't  this  the  responsibility  of  the 
Poverty  Corps,  they  wanted  to  know  and 
weren  t  they  already  donating  to  the  proj- 
ect through  taxes? 

The  Idea  was  dropped,  the  summer  camp 
was  never  developed,  the  boys  remained  In 
their  familiar  haunts  and  the  community 
as  a  whole  succumbed  to  the  concept  that 
only   the   federal   government   can   help   the 

^n'  ?""  ^''-  ^°""'  '*'^°  doesn't  succumb 
easily,  has  begun  once  again  to  promote  his 
camp. 

on^th^c'^'^^v.*^^  ^"^  ''■"'  ^'''■^  ^tlll  depends  not 
on  those  who  would  benefit  by  if  but  by 
how  seriously  self-help  has  been  undermined 
bj   the  failure  of  a  bureaucratic  crutch. 


^^J^^^l  °^  AHEPA  Include  reUef  for 
r^ii'^t,  ^."^'=^®    victims.    Mississippi 
flood   victims.   Corinth.   Greece,   earth- 
quake victims,  and  for  the  Greek  War 
Orphans;   local,  national,  and  Interna- 
tional scholarships  for  needy  and  desei-v- 
ing    students:    support    of    the    Greek 
Orthodox    Theological    Seminaries    In 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts-   funds 
for  the  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchates'iu 
Jerusalem  and  in  Constaninople-  Greek 
w^^J^^if^   program    during    and    after 
World   .Var  11;  construction  of  AHEPA 
hospitals  and  health  centers  in  Greece 

f  ^T.^^!"^  ^^'^  "•  ^^^^  of  S500  million 
in  U.S.  War  Bonds  during  World  War 
U.  as  an  official  agency  of  the  U  S  Treas- 
ury Department;  contributions  to  the 
Dr.  George  Papanicolaou  Research  Can- 
cer Institute;  AHEPA  Medals  for  Schol- 
astic Excellence  for  studies  in  the  Greek 
language  to  students;  AHEPA  Refugee 
Relief  Committee,  to  aid  war  refugees 
of  Worid  War  II.  ^eiugees 

For  these  and  innumerable  unlisted 
other  reasons,  I  am  proud  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  and 
encouragement  for  the  Ideals  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Order  of  AHEPA 
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Address  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien 


The  44th  Supreme  Convention  of  Order 
of  AHEPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15,  1966 

haf/th^"^^^^?^^^-  ^'-  Speaker.  I 
fll^  the  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
fellow  colleagues  and  Americans  every- 
where In  expressing  my  sincere  appreci- 
ation for  the  contributions  rendered  our 

nluZ  ^""L^^'  ^'"^'^^  ^y  the  America^ 
Hellenic    Educational    Progressive    As- 

S'gZT'^'  °'-'"  °^  a'hISa-^^ci 

ihl  5itt^^;^'"^"'=^'^  citizens.  Sunday 
the  44th  Supreme  Convention  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  commenced  in  Wash- 
mfmili:  "^f-  J  ^"^d  "^^  to  welcome  all 
Sif'f'  ^  ^^'  "^^  ^"<^  ^''^"d  my  best 
than  thf.""  ^  ^"'^^'^s-^f^l  meeting.  More 
than  that,  however,  I  wish  to  offer  mv 

ITl'"^^"^.^  '"PP<^^"*  f°^  the  activities  and 
high  Ideals  of  the  order 

During  its  44  years  of  existence  the 

Order  of  AHEPA  and  its  three  auxiliarj 

organizations-Daughters    of    Penelop7 

hav.'  °'  ''';'^t''''  ^"^  ^^^<^  of  Athena- 
have  contributed  financially  to  many 
worthy  causes.     These  contributioS^  3J 

th^f!  ,    °\  ^^"^  chapters  In  the  field  of 
their  local  governments. 
The  local  chapters  of  AHEPA  have  al- 

S  nf  i  coJ^mumty  projects  hi  the 
flelds  of  education,  charity,   and  civic 

S^rr"*-  The  national  and  Inter- 
national projects  and  contributions  of 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16,  1966 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
^^k1?  .*^°^^  privileged  to  attend  the 
45th  National  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  held  In 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Yesterday  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  addressed  the  conven- 
tion His  frank  talk,  which  bodes  only 
good  for  the  future  of  our  postal  service 
and  the  postal  worker,  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

inSf  o^T  ^  ^''^"^  ^^  remarks,  I 
hiclude  Postmaster  General  O'Brien's 
address  at  this  point  In  the  Record  • 

ADDRESS  BY  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  LaWRE.NCE  F 

OBrien.  at  the  National  Convention  op 
Cobo^Ha";,  f  °''""^''  "^  ^^^^^  Carriers. 
15   1966  "'"•  '^"''°"'  '^'C"  •  August 

.J  am  happy  to  be  with  you  today.    This  is 
the  first  of  What  I  hope  will  be  many  appllr 
ances  before  your  org.anizatlon  ^^ 

I  view  employee  conventions  as  highly  hn- 
portant  to  our  postal  service.  This  orKanl^- 
tlon  is  right  up  at  the  front  of  the  Unf  w kTn 
H  comes  to  devotion  to  the  Job  of  getting  ou" 

l^e  wheTif  •  "'''^  I'  '=°'"^^  *«  effl'clentlerv- 
ice,  when  it  comes  to  a  Post  Office  Deoart 

mr^af  rLSr>f '^^  ^'^^  ""'  P^"""  °^     ^^ 
me  say  right  here,  you  have  a  great  eentle 

m.an  as  your  President.  I  knew^of  the^rept'- 
to  he  p'r^T  ^^"^""e  '°«g  before  I  came 
Canfto,  S^?,°®S^°^P'^""^'^t•    His  voice  on 

aTunf^n^  '^'f''''*-  ^^  ^  ^'^^^^  "?«"  as 
an  unfailing  source  of  advice  and  truldance— 

ofThe'le^t"  ''^  "'^"^-^  "^"^  llftefln  i^half 
Anrt  />,"*'■  "^""^  *'^'*  »^"er  mall  service 
A^d  the  same  goes  for  Jim  Rademacher  your 
effective  and  hard  working  Vice  President 


The   day   that    President   Kennedy   Issued 

work  for  real  government  employee-manaee- 
ment  cooperation  marked  the  beglnrlne  of  a 

ZZ.T.K'^'"^'''  "^  ^"  postalllstorv  it 
signalled  the  sUirt  of  a  new  era  because  th'l 

and' thr,'^^"/^^''"^-  '""^''--^  "^-^  "«  "'e 
and  the  imiwtance  of  employee  organisa- 
tions^ I  discussed  the  Executive  Order  with 
President  Kennedy  when  it  was  on  h  s  d^k 

s^.s;  itv:f '  '^"^^ '-  — -^  ^ 

:e^rt.;^'fr°Sr-— ---.n-or 

ginning  that  January  day  of  1962  your  loi^e 
and  your  influence  were  channeled  direc  iv 
to  the  .source  of  decisions  • 

I  believe  this   new  role  has   had   an   r-nor 

ZTnli^7f''\'"'''  ^'^  ^^^  p-t.;;  se;:.r; 

men?^  /''''  *'^-'-  "^^  P°«t  Office  Depart- 
^oT^    n   '  ""'"•'  f'"'^'''^  organization.^,  Is 

to  cfct  LnT-  '"'"'-'  '°  ""^  '''  °'-"  Policy, 
w  Chart  lt«  own  course.  The  voice  of  Con- 
gress looms  large  in  all  our  decisior^s  i^d 
^rlT"-  J"""  '^'^  ''  ««  '^  Should  T    We 

oniy  tne  right,  but  a  duty    to  -^pr-   tb.,t  ,>,» 

pubUc  is  being  served.  ^  ""* 

But  there  are  times,  there  have  bee-,  ume-; 

r^nlTf^^  ^'^^^  ^^''^  ''^'""  modiheci,  given 
more  nformatlon.  given  more  data  from  in- 
fluential, respected  sources 

sourTe"'"l-\n!''''  °!;^''"'^"on  Is  such  a 
source.     I  am  one   hundred   per  cent   with 

postaf  syS  ^'^^^   ^  -ake^thisTUll^- 

ci^ir^i[^-e^Se!;i:^:,-;^ 

s::  "f  °f/-I>onsibllity  for  Improving  Uta'? 
^erMce.  In  the  context  of  this  soirlt  of 
usfio^'/^'"''  responsibility  I  wish"^  f dis- 
causln/  som.°'"'"'  ''  '"^«<^0'^«Ption  that  is 
causing    some    unnecessary    concern       That 

TnTtZTT   ^'''''   ^^""^    a   su.temenf  o 
mine  that  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the 

Shoddy  service  would  not  be  tolerated    ' 

held  TdoifhV?.'  ""  ^'"'  ^"'^  *"^  to  b^ 
held,  I  doubt  if  anyone  would  run  on  a  nla- 
form  of  shoddy  service.  With  the  exception 
Of  a  patron  In  Vermont  who  recenUyC" 
flv^^n''  '""n  f°"'  ""^'^  Departmen  for  de- 
li f^fn  t"^  ^^P'^^'y-I  <lont  think  there 
mail^,ce.  ^'  '"""'^-^'  "'^°  '^'^'^  ^^^«^^>- 
Why  then  all  the  furor?  Why  the  an<.rv 
editorials?    What's  all  the  noPse  abom' 

dr^w^s°th^^t''°''""''"'"  '■^''^  I  '^'^  Po^^ibly 
draw  is  that  some  crafts,  some  individuals 
some  groups,  some  element*  felt  that  I  w^' 
directing  criticLsm  only  at  them.  In  fact^ 
show'^T  '°"''  r  '"^  ^tement  will  cTearl^ 
^^7;  T  V^.  directing  criticism  at  no  one 
What  I  asked  for  is  the  same  thing  that  von 

^n'm'^''  ^°''''"^  "^  ""^^'^^^  for  mL^  yl  °" 
improved  mail  service.     I  said  in  mv-  stue 

ml'nl''^'  "I  '"^"^  ^  ^«1"^  to  the  absolute 
tCti^X'r:^""'"'^'  °'  Americans  who  f"el 
tnat  their  Government  has  let  them  down 
through   shoddy   postal  service." 

In  achieving  this  goal,  all  of  us,  from  the 
Postm^ter  General  to  the  Regional  oTec  tor 
^  th'/rT'T"""*''  '^^  StiperviSr,  the^  er 
or  the  Clerk,  must  pull  together,  muTyeei 

^d    dTvotC  f  ''''■  "  ^"^^  °f  cled.cauon 

communi'ci'tTon.^    °"^    ""-^^^"^    --    -^ 

There  is  a  saying  that  a  misconception  i<= 

thit  ^  H^^  °"  '^  ^^"^^  ^  hope,  however 
that  my  discussion  with  you  today  will  hein 

SaT^ulnou  "";"^"  ^"'•^'^  league  ZtrS 
tnat  you  know  and  understand  the  truth  be- 

Purl^/th'^nTr' ;  "^"^  "  "^^'^  °"  "°  °t  i^r 
purpose  than  Illuminating  the  need  for  work- 
ing together  toward  a  common  end 

T^lr^V^^'^.^  "^  '='^'"  ^  yoti  today  that  I 
r^rm  my  statement  on  "shoddy  service  " 
^n  v!f  ?°  '^'"ent  of  the  Postal  Serylce  that 
can  absolve  Itself  from  the  respons^bUuTxi> 
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do   a  bett«r  job  for  the   American   peop'.e. 
TbAt  Indudea  in«  axul  it  Indudes  you. 

And  in  that  task  of  working  together.  I 
can  aoBure  you  that  I  fiilly  support  progres- 
sive  employee-man  agemcKt   programs 

I  am  fully  behind  the  merit  promotion 
program.  The  only  kind  of  jxjetaJ  pollttcs 
that  I  favor  la  the  politics  of  good  ser.lce. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  believe  In  co- 
operation with  employee  orgaauatijns  In 
the  determination  of  poetal  policy.  Tlie 
opinions  of  this  organization  are  im;x)rt.int 
to  me — and  not  merely  after  a  dec i.'; ion  h.vs 
been  reached.  I  want  your  advice  duriu.^  the 
declElon-maklng  process. 

I  want  you  to  know  tliat  we  will  continue 
to  work  toward  full  salary  compar.\biUty. 
You  are  doing  a  flrst-clasa  Job — and  you 
shouldn't  be  pmtd  as  second  class  citizens. 

And  I  think  we  should  look  at  the  positive. 
the  very  decidedly  p>06ltlve  aspects  of  recent 
pay  legislation.  Certainly  the  opportunity  of 
securing  full  retirement  p>ay  at  age  55  with  30 
years  scrvloe  Is  a  landmark.  Employee  groups 
have  ben  working  toward  that  end  for  a  long. 
long  time.  And  now,  with  a  major  assist 
frwn  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Oar- 
rlerv,  it  Is  a  reality.  In  addition,  there  Is  the 
provision  foe  retirement  at  ago  60  with  20 
years  service,  another  long  time  goal.  These. 
and  other  fringe  benefits,  added  to  the  26.5 
per  cent  average  increase  In  carrier  pay 
during  the  past  five  years,  undoubtedly  make 
this  the  most  significant  period  in  the  history 
al  Federal  employee  legislation.  And  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  shoiild  overlook  the  fact  that 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  asked  for  more  pay  in- 
creases for  Federal  employees  than  any  Presi- 
dMita  In  history. 

Of  coiirse,  legislation  Is  not  the  only  In- 
strument of  p>oetal  progress.  Most  recently, 
we  have  achieved  a  new  milestone  on  the 
road  of  poetal  employee  progress:  neit  year 
the  exclusive  unions  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  use  mediation  to  settle  bar- 
gaining Impasses  at  the  national  level.  Pres- 
ident Keating  made  a  hard-hitting  and  con- 
vincing case  and  I  was  pleased  to  make  this 
decision  which  I  fully  believe  will  prove  to 
be  an  historic  one. 

In  addition,  I  have  told  President  Keating 
of  another  significant  impasse  decision:  noti- 
fication to  enxployees  not  later  than  the 
'Wednesday  preceding  the  week  In  which  a 
work  schedule  Is  to  be  changed  temporarUy. 
rather  than  Thursday. 

Concerning  another  Impasse,  wash-up 
time,  I  have  emphasized  that  postmasters 
must  take  a  reasonable  attitude  on  this  with- 
in the  scope  of  available  funds,  so  the  em- 
ployees who  need  this  time  are  given  every 
consideration. 

In  addition,  I  have  tirged  Postmasters  to 
extend  local  contracts  for  another  year  In 
the  absence  of  any  overwhelming  service 
reason  to  the  contrary.  Decisions  not  to 
renew  local  contracts  will  be  reviewed  at 
appropriate  levels  In  the  Department. 

I  know  that  I  have  been  speaking  to  you 
this  afternoon  as  if  your  life  was  bounded 
by  your  jobs,  as  If  your  craft  was  the  only 
slgnlflcant  element  In  your  lives,  as  if  your 
day  began  and  ended  with  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

But.  oi  course,  the  Post  Office  Department 
Is  not  your  entire  life.  Your  concern  should. 
and  I  know  does,  reach  far  beyond  matters 
of  retirement  pay,  working  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions,  as  Important  as  these  are. 
You  are  first,  and  foremost,  citizens  of  this 
great  country. 

Hence.  I  would  like  to  devote  a  few 
moments  to  discussing  what  I  consider  to  be 
some  of  the  basic  issues  facing  us  today  as 
citizens. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  in  his 
Budget  ICessage.  "Over  the  past  five  years 
we  have  faced  very  different  economic  prob- 
lems."   And  he  added: 

"We  have  learned  how  to  achieve  prosper- 
ity.   Nov  we  must  sAistain  It.  deal  with  its 


problems,  and  m:\ke  the  most  cf  the  oppor- 
tunities It  p.'-etentii." 

My  friends,  while  we  face  the  unpreced- 
ented clialleng-e  of  operating  an  economy  erf 
abundance,  rather  than  strucgUng  with  the 
age-old  problem  of  an  economy  of  scarcity, 
some  290. fKX)  of  our  fellow  Americans  and 
billions  of  doUa-'s  of  our  resources  are  de- 
voted to  the  difficult  task  of  defending  free- 
dom 1.1  V'letiK-ini. 

While  we  regret  th.it  a  single  .\merican 
boy  mu.st  risk  his  lire  to  defend  our  national 
Interest  in  Vietnam,  we  must  not  be  diverted 
for  one  moment  from  pressing  tasks  at  home 
by  the  cost  of  the  conflict  abroad. 

■With  our  gross  national  product  Increasing 
at  a  rate  that  is  almost  unbelievable,  with 
more  Americans  employed  than  ever  before 
in  history,  the  economic  cost  of  'Vietnam, 
though  large.  Is  but  a  fraction  of  our  re- 
sources. 

There  are  some  who  would  multiply  and 
magnify  that  fraction  in  order  to  divert  our 
attention  from  what  mu-it  be  done  here  in 
Ajnerica. 

There  are  some  who  would  place  the  bur- 
den of  this  war  squarely  on  the  backs  of  the 
poor. 

There  are  some  who  would  let  Vletna-Ti 
tiu-n  aur  eyes  from  the  plight  of  decsiying 
cities,   polluted  rivers,   unhealthy  air. 

Tliere  .ire  some  wiio  W'>u!d  let  a  generation 
of  children  grow  up  wTthout  the  benefit  of 
the  k;nd  of  education  that  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  provide. 

Tliere  are  some,  in  short,  who  underrate 
the  power  and  capacity  of  thLs  nation. 

Well.  I  can  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  Presi- 
dent John.?on  Is  not  going  to  let  interna- 
tlon.al  needs  divert  us  from  what  must  be 
done  here  at  home.  Ho  h:\s  pietlged  himself 
to  Improving  the  quality  of  our  American 
clvlliz;\tlon  and  enriching  and  elevating  our 
national  life.  And  he  intends  to  continue 
this  monumcntiu  t:isk  until  it  Ls  completed. 
Pre.^ident  Johnson  will  not  abandon  the 
fight  for  social  and  economic  Justice  here  at 
home  wi»!:e  we  strive  to  achieve  it  abroad 

A.^^erlca  is  big  enough  to  do  both.  America 
will  do  both. 

.\r\A.  the  Pre^-tdcnt  will  continue  ceaselessly 
to  .=earrh  for  peace. 

But  he  will  not  yield  to  violence,  he  will 
not  sacrifice  the  freedom  of  others  to  satisfy 
the  voice  of  a  few  confused  critics,  he  will 
not  abandon  those  who  trust  us  because  they 
are  people  about  whom  we  know  little  in  a 
country  far  away.  .\nd  he  will  not  violate 
his  oath  of  office  to  defend  and  protect  the 
Constitution.  .\s  the  President  said  recently. 
"...  let  us  leave  clearly  undisputed,  with- 
out any  question  or  doubt,  these  thoughts 
with  you.  This  CommunLst  aggression  will 
not  succeed  in  South  Vietnam  any  more  than 
it  succeeded  an.vwhere  else  in  the  world.  Wo 
shall  not  ever  retreat.  We  shall  not  break 
our  word  to  the  people  of  iiouth  Viet-Nam." 
Once  the  fighting  stops  In  Vietnam,  the 
President  sees  ahead  an  imprecedented  time 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  both  for  this  nation, 
and  for  the  world. 

But.  unless  we  show  the  world  that  we  are 
determined  to  see  this  struggle  through  in 
Vietnam,  this  day  of  world  peace  and  inter- 
national C'Soperation  will  not  dawn  for  many 
long  years.  Unless  we  stand  firm  in  Vietnam, 
there  will  be  thousands  of  American  lives 
lost  In  other  places,  places  cIos(?r  to  our 
shores,  places  perh.ips  more  v:tal  to  our  in- 
terests and  less  responsive  to  our  arms. 

We  cannot,  we  will  not,  abandon  our  fight 
for  freedom  and  democracy  in  Vietnam. 

As  Preside.nt  Johnson  strives  to  convince 
the  .oggrc.ssors  that  their  alms  of  conquest 
must  be  abandoned,  it  is  our  duty  as  citizens 
to  show  him,  to  show  our  friends,  and  to 
convince  our  adversaries,  that  he  does  not 
bear  his   heavy   burden  alone. 

I  know  you  will  perform  your  patriotic 
duty;  I  know  you  will  continue  to  give  the 
President  your  active  support  and  your 
prayers  as  he  strives  to  recure  a  just  peace — 


not  only  for  the  people  In  Vietnam  but  for 
all  people  wlio  treasure  liberty  and  who  yearn 
for  democracy. 


Hoase    Should   Reject   the   Rural   Com- 
munity Derelopment  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  Tin:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 
Tuesday.  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  scheduled  to  consider  S.  2934.  the  Com- 
munity Development  District  Act.  this 
week. 

This  bill,  which  cleared  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  by  only  a  four-vote 
margin,  is  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of 
legislation  considered  by  this  Congre.ss. 
Tlie  bipartisan  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation Is  expressed  in  House  Report  1661. 
89th  Congress,  and  I  urge  all  Members 
of  the  House  to  study  this  report  before 
voting  on  the  bill. 

There  are.  In  brief,  four  good  reasons 
for  rejecting  S.  2934.  There  are:  First, 
it  would  duplicate  other  Federal  plan- 
ning programs,  other  bona  fide  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
State  and  local  planning  activities  whilaf 
at  the  same  time  unduly  proliferating 
the  bureaucracy  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  second.  It  would  destroy  the 
incentive  for  State  and  local  communi- 
ties to  do  their  own  planning;  third.  It 
Is  InflationaiT  and  completely  unneces- 
sary at  this  time;  and.  fourth,  the  House 
already  this  year  has  taken  a  position  in 
opposition  to  an  expansion  of  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Service. 

There  is  no  one  who  favors  this  bill 
other  than  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  a  few  potential  recipients  of  the 
anticipated  largess  that  is  to  flow  from 
the  coffers  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Department's  annual  appropria- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  consider- 
able opposition  to  the  blll'^om  State  and 
local  governments,  local  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  the  business  commimity. 

In  the  July  Issue  of  Nation's  Business 
there  appears  a  very  timely  and  interest- 
ing article  on  how  this  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  operate.  Under  imanlmous 
consent  I  include  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  this  article  entitled  "How  Wash- 
ington Would  Remake  the  Map  of  the 
United  States." 
How  Washington  Would  Remake  the  Map 

OF  THE  United  St.^tks — A  New  Plan  Would 

Set   up   Regional   Boards   To  Tell   Com- 

MTfNiTiES  What's  Best   fob  Them 

A  seemingly  limited  plan  to  upgrade  rural 
communities  may  revolutionize  the  way 
Americans  now  govern  themselves. 

It's  all  in  a  proposed  new  law  to  set  up 
regional  agencies  of  government.  They 
would  tend  to  redraw  the  present  map  of 
the  country  because  they  would  be  new  cen- 
ters of  decision-making  on  economic  and 
social  questions.  The  agencies  eventually 
could  determine  where  tax  money  would  be 
spent  for  future  roads,  hospitals,  waterworks, 
schools,  parks  and  even  factories  and  stores. 

These  agencies  supposedly  would  act  at 
planning  bodies  to  help  guide  the  growth 
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and  development  of  large  hunks  of  terri- 
tory embracing  counties  and  towns  as  much 
aa  50  miles  apart.  The  phuining  bodies 
would  be  a  mechanism  for  providing  federal 
money  to  persuade  communities  "to  reason 
together,"  one  Wa-shington  official  explains, 
to  pl.m  muUicounty  governmental  services' 
and  facilities. 

Officials  interviewed  by  Nation's  Business 
expect  to  use  the  planning  bodies  to  cliannel 
all  manner  of  federal  aids  ai;d  grants  mto 
these  areas  once  the  planners  have  dreamed 
up  their  Impression  of  what  should  be  built 
and  where  and  how  and  when. 

For  business  it  could  mean,  for  example, 
that  a  company  seeking  a  new  plant  .site  or 
wantinrj  to  open  a  new  branch  might  have 
to  abide  by  federally  guided  economic  devel- 
opment plans. 

Or  business  leadership  in  a  forward-look- 
ing community  could  find  its  efforts  to  at- 
tract  new  Industry  undercut  by  federal  pro- 
moters striving  to  lure  business  into  their 
subsidized  "demonstration  counties"  else- 
where. 

New  "county  seats"  In  effect  could  be 
created  by  setting  up  the  new  planning 
bodies  as  power  centers  for  directing  the  flow 
of  federal  funds  to  one  town  rather  than 
another. 

A  special  dose  of  economic  and  social  sub- 
sidies Is  planned  to  persuade  the  first  batch 
of  communities  to  form  themselves  Into  dis- 
tricts and  set  up  their  planning  agencies. 

Finally,  it's  assumed  that  these  agencies 
would  generate  a  raft  of  community  develop- 
ment projects  dependent  on  federal  grants. 
That's  where  the  controls  came  in.  The  leg- 
islation says  administrators  of  federal  grant 
programs  must  follow  the  plans  of  regional 
agencies  in  acting  on  gr.ant  applications  for 
projects  within  the  districts.  This  demon- 
strates the  real  authority  these  allegedly 
"advisory"  bodies  would  have. 

The  effect  could  be  to  Impose  the  regional 
agencies'  development  plans  under  the  im- 
plied threat  of  withholding  federal  funds 
otherwise  available.  The  program  also  could 
compete  with  other  community  development 
efforts  and  create  new  demands — and  politi- 
cal support— for  federal  spending. 

The  proposed  new  law,  called  the  Com- 
munity District  Development  Act,  would 
work  like  this: 

Federal,  state  or  local  officials  could  rec- 
ommend areas  as  possible  community  de- 
velopment districts.  The  size  and  shape  of 
districts  theoretically  would  depend  on  the 
trading  area  of — or  commuting  distance  to— 
larper  towns  or  cities  within  them. 

All  three  levels  of  government,  would  need 
to  concur  In  establishment  of  a  district 
But  the  lure  of  special  subsidies— plus  the 

threat  of  seeing  them  funneled  elsewhere 

suggests  that  the  political  pressures  on  local 
officials  to  go  along  include  a  lot  more  than 
devotion  to  coordinated  planning 

ApproviU  at  the  federal  level' would  rest 
with  the  Agriculture  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  two  federal  agencies  already  are 
responsible  for  doling  out  funds  for  a  broad 
range  of  local  projects. 

Members  of  the  policy-making  district 
iv^ard  would  represent  elected  governing 
bodies  of  pohticiU  subdivisions  v,UUn  its 
borders. 

Federal  tax  dollars  would  cover  75  percent 
of  planning  costs,  including  permanent  staff 
salaries  and  consulting  fece  plus  a  10  per- 
cent bonus  to  allow  pKanning  undertaken 
individually  by  member  Jvirisdlct.ions  for  spe- 
cific projects  to  be  tied  Into  distria  plans. 

nvE    MILLION    DOLLARS— JUST   FO*R    A    START 

The  cost  for  the  next  fiscal  year  would  be 
10  million;  the  program  would  be  limited  to 
roughly  two  dozen  districts.    But  that's  Just 
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the  start.  AssisUnt  Agriculture  Secretarr 
John  A.  Baker  tells  Nation's  Business  tha't 
the  progr.un,  if  successful,  will  blanket  .all 
non-metropolitan  areaa  of  the  country  with 
development  districts. 

The  costs  would  mount  up  as  federally 
financed  projects  were  generated  by  Uie  pl.in- 
ners  xmder  the  development  pi-ograni  l v> 
begin  w-.ih.  Agriculture  Secretary  Preein.'i 
has  pledged  that  the  first  districts  will  re- 
ceive "t.pecial  concerted  services  in  resource 
development,  health  care,  and  tr.i:ning  and 
education." 

"nie  first  ones  In  the  waf-r  find  out 
whether  its  cold  or  hot,"  c.vpl.Uns  Robert  O 
Lewis,  admlnl.-=tra,tor  of  the  department's  Ru- 
ral Community  Development  Service  which 
v^'ouid  run  the  p.rogram. 

"It  might  take  a  little  extra  urt^ng  to  g"t 
the  first  districts  to  jump  in." 

It's  worth  emphasizing  that  most  projects 
undertaken  under  regional  planning  would 
need  fedenJ  subsidy.  In  fact,  a  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is  to  spread  grant  pro- 
grams around  the  countryside. 

A  major  critic  of  the  bill  is  Gov.  Robert  E 
Smylie  of  Idaho,  a  largely  agricultural  sUite 
He  wrote  Chairman  Allen  J.  Ellf.nder  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  that  Uie  meas- 
ure threatened  to  create  "an  administrative 
tangle  which  would  prevent  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  .solve  these  problems  by  either  st;it« 
or  federal  ofTicials." 

The  th.-ee-term  governor  and  member  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  added: 

"It  would  seem  to  me  that  all  of  our  ex- 
perience at  the  state,  local  and  federal  levels 
with  the  programs  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  shows  that  the  superimposition 
of  federally  dominated  admimstnitive  units 
between  oiu  traditional  governmentAl  units 
does  more  to  confound  the  problems  we  are 
all  interested  In  solving  than  It  does  to  solve 
them." 

During  an  interview  with  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, Gov.  Smylie  added:  "This  will  be  totally 
destructive  of  the  capacity— and  the  will- 
of  the  small  towns  to  work  out  their  own 
problems.  .  .  .  And  they're  Just  not  that 
hard  up." 

BUnEAUCR.^TIC    EMPKE-BUILDINC 

He  views  the  legislation  as  a  scheme  to 
perpetu.ifce  the  Agriculture  Dep:u-tmenfs  bu- 
reaucmcy  in  a  nation  predicted  to  be  nearly 
lu-banlzed  by  the  end  of  the  century 

"Out  there  In  the  boondocks  It  Just  looks 
like  empire-building." 

The  main  dispute  Is  over  the  real  function 
of  the  regional  planning  agencies. 

Supporters  insist  that  they  would  be 
purely  advisory,  that  their  plans  would  serve 
as  informal  agreements— reconunendatlons 
to  the  governments  they  serve  and  to  admin- 
istrators of  operating  government  grant  pro- 
grams that  finance  various  facilities 

In  acting  on  the  Administration's  bill 
however,  a  Senate  committee  declared  that  a 
regional  plan  must  "lay  out  a  clear  course  of 
action  to  be  followed  by  the  development 
district. 

Leaving  no  doubt  that  they  must  be  fol- 
lowed, the  conmiittee  asked  heads  of  HUD 
and  the  Agriculture  Department  to  report 
back  on  how  communities  were  following  de- 
velopment board  plans  and— If  necessary- 
how  they  could  be  forced  to  do  so 

The  bill  Itself  tells  administrators  of  fed- 
eral grant  programs  which  carry  planning  re- 
quirements to  "give  consideration"  to  district 
plans  in  acting  on  applications  for  projects 
in  development  districts. 

«Hu^K  ^V.^  ^T-  '"^^  "f^t  "^t  the  plans 

will  be  followed.-    Any  official  who  Ignores  a 

district   plan   In   acting   on   an   application 

ought  to  have  a  pretty  convincing  argu- 
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HELP    ALREADT    AT    HAND 

Tliere's  a  further  tip-off  that  more  than 
mere  planning  is  expected  U  the  proposal 
becomes  law.  ' 

Existing  planning  programs  already  are 
avii.able  to  ru.-al  communities  on  anlndi- 
vidual  or  muUicounty  basis. 

Victor  Fischer,  director  of  HUD's  Office  of 
Metropolitan  Development,  told  the  Senat» 
that  his  agency,  which  actually  would  pro^ 
vide  community  district  planning  funds  irom 
Its  own  budget,  aireiidy  can  'a&iit  small 
towns  and  cities,  counties,  groups  of  coun- 
ties or  any  other  type  of  region. 

.r^-''^."'  ^'^^  ^'"•"''^  "^^^  through  fi.^1 
19oD  ($43  million)  have  gone  to  4,500  smaU 
communities  and  counties.  Of  the  remain- 
der f23  milllun  has  gone  to  130  metropolitau 
and  regional  planning  areas,  and  »15  million 
to  30  states  for  state-wide  and  interstate 
planning. 

Signiflrantly.  the  original  Administration 
bill  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  carve  out  districts,  with  HUD  con- 
curring, where  it  would  not  conflict  with 
state  action. 

The  Senate  trhnmed  this  power  and  House 
lawmakers  sought  to  Insure  greater  Kx^al 
in  ti.aiive  in  designation  of  Community  De- 
velopment Districts. 

A  former  Agriculture  Department  offlclal 
ol>serves  privately  that  the  authority  oriei- 
nally  sought  would  have  by-passed  the  statL. 
This  is  further  evidence  of  the  bias  toward 
federal  dominance  in  the  program. 

Lo.;>k  at  a  few  programs  that  already  re- 
quire local  governments  to  submit  plans  to 
Washington  to  get  approval  of  federal  aid 
projects.  It  gives  some  Idea  of  the  size  of 
the  carrot  and  stick: 

Highway  programs  in  metropolitan  areas- 
grants  and  loans  for  public  facilities  and 
subsidies  for  business  in  depressed  arew  a 
Large  array  of  commumty  development  orol- 
ects  run  by  HUD,  which  reqidre  a  federally 
approved  "workable  program"  of  local  ac- 
tion; sewer  and  water  facilities  and  outdoor 
recreation. 

Opposition  on  quite  different  gro'onds  is 
expressed  by  one  federal  offlclal— who  can't 
be  publicly  named.  He  Is  thoroughly  fa- 
milliu-  with  the  legislation. 

"This  whole  program  is  preposterous  "  he 
declared  privately  to  Nation's  Business 
^  "There  are  some  fuzzy  notions  in  this 
legislation  that  the  community  development 
districts,  backed  up  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, can  function  as  a  supercoordina- 
tor. 

This  official  views  the  program  as  an 
attempt  by  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
nnd  another  Job  as  f^irmlng  decllnee  and 
be.ieves  the  planning  that  will  result  will 
be  no  better  than  the  product  under  the  now 
defunct  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion. Tills  w.os  an  agency  set  up  to  aid  high 
unemployment,  economically  de;ireased 
areas. 

CARVING    UP  THE   STATES 

"There  is  a  big  danger  today  that  the 
states  will  be  so  divided,  redivlded  and  sub- 
divided" that  the  efforts  of  local,  state  and 
federal  governments  will  be  dissipated  he 
adds. 

Scarce  leadership  talent  at  the  local  level 
may  be  spread  thin  among  antipoverty 
boards,  economic  development  committees 
pianntng  groups  under  various  programs 
"It's  a  real  p-atential  problem." 

One  are  of  passible  overlap  is  the  program 
of  Commerce  Department's  Economic  De- 
velopment Agency,  which  restricts  its 
development  districts  to  regions  containing 
areas  with  high  unemployment  or  low 
Income. 

ED.\  provides  planning,  too,  as  well  as 
f-acilitiea    gr.anu    and    loans,    but    stresses 
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private  effort — while  the  Agprlculture  Depart- 
ment strsBses  government.  Yet  their  pro- 
grama  are  similar. 

Tou  could  have  an  Economic  Development 
Dtatrlot  (EDD)  overlapping  a  Community 
Development  Dtatrlct  (CDD).  Or  a  CDD  In 
an  EDD.  Or  a  CDD  and  an  EDD  with 
Identical  area  and  boundaries. 

No  conflict,  says  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Agency.  If  the  districts  were  Identical, 
one  agency  could  handle  both  progranxs  at 
the  local  level.  For  planning,  the  Agricul- 
ture Dep>artment  could  furnish  funds.  Or 
the  Commerce  Department  (EDA).  Or  they 
could  share  the  bill. 

There  ia  the  difference  that  EDD  s  are 
vulnerable  to  eoonomdc  progress.  A  big 
batch  of  formerly  eligible  areas  were 
scratched  last  month  because  of  reduced 
unemployment. 

CDDs,  by  contrast,  aren't  affected  by 
economic  conditions  even  though  the  legisla- 
tion was  backed  up  by  a  presidential  message 
reciting  high  Incidence  of  poverty  In  rural 
areas. 

Nor  do  they  have  to  be  eepecially  rural. 
Nothing  In  the  legislation  limits  the  program 
to  the  coomtryslde  or  sets  maximum  size  for 
cities  participating. 

Business  Implications  of  the  Community 
District  Act  lie  in  Its  combination  with  an- 
other program  of  the  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service — the  Rural  Industrializa- 
tion Service  announced  this  spring  by  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman  describes  new  moves  to  put 
Industry  In  the  countryside  so  that  "mea- 
dowlarks  (will)  fly  over  manufacturing 
plants,  and  the  call  of  the  whlppoorwUl  will 
blend  with  the  cry  of  the  factory  whistle." 
His  department  recently  was  working  up 
brochures  touting  Its  expert  ability  to  help 
business  locate  In  the  country. 

The  brochures  cover  rural  labor  supply. 
government  training  programs,  state,  local 
and  federal  flnanclng  for  industry.  Industrial 
sites,  water  and  other  resources  and  trans- 
portation. 

RCDS  staff  will  contact  the  businessman 
seeking  a  site,  says  Mr.  Lewis,  and  will  "help 
him  pick  the  site  that  best  suits  his  needs." 
How  does  this  tie  in  with  community  de- 
velopment districts  ? 

Mr.  Lewis  explains  that  the  planning  and 
reeultlng  improvement  in  government  facil- 
ities and  services  should  make  an  area  more 
attractive  to  Industry. 

Then  the  rural  industrialization  staff  will 
do  the  promotion  work. 

RCDS  has  already  tried  to  become  a  bro- 
ker for  all  government  programs  applicable 
to  nonmetropolltan  areas. 

A   GirnjB    TO   THE    HANDOtJTS 

Discussing  a  range  of  programs  before  a 
group  of  small-town  ofBclals,  Mr.  Baker  once 
■aid  the  agency  would  be  "an  extra  helper 
for  you  to  try  to  pick  and  choose  from  this 
supermarket  or  cafeteria  line  the  different 
parts  of  all  these  programs  of  the  federal 
government  that  will  help  make  sense  and 
revitalize  your  rural  area." 

The  House  subcommittee  on  agriculture 
appropriations  apparently  Isn't  soM — so  far. 
It  slapped  down  the  agency  earller*.thls  year 
for  expanding  Its  staff  beyond  its  appropria- 
tion allowance,  and  lopped  off  nearly  $3  mil- 
lion requested  for  expansion. 

The  appeal  of  federal  program-peddling 
can  be  hard  to  beat,  however,  as  Vice  Preei- 
dent  Humphrey  once  recalled  in  an  exuber- 
ant speech  to  a  group  of  small-town  officials. 

"X  used  to  feel  that  my  number  one  as- 
signment as  United  States  Senator  was  being 
able  to  shepherd  the  people  through  Wash- 
ington who  came  in  from  Minnesota.  You 
would  be  surprised  how  much  good  politics 
there  Is  in  that.  .  .  . 

"If  you  can  get  them  there  fast  enough, 
to  the  right  fellow,  who  has  got  the  'mostest' 
to  offer  at  the  right  time,  you  have  done 
quite  well  for  everybody." 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11.  1966 

Tlie  H'ju.se  In  Comniin^e  of  tiie  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H  R.  14359)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain highsvayr,  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  rmttd  States  CcKle.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr  Chairman,  while  I 
listened  with  intere.'it  to  the  colloquy  be- 
tween my  colleaaue.s  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow  and  Mr  H.\rsha1.  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  wicii  respect  to  the 
Intersuite  Highway  System  in  Ohio,  it 
brought  to  my  mind  a  road-pa vinr.;  proj- 
ect In  my  own  district.  The  project  to 
which  I  refer  Is  the  pavintr  of  Dorothy 
Lane,  Dayton.  Ohio,  which  was  begun 
several  months  apo. 

I  am  a  property  owner  on  Dorothy 
Lane  and  at  first  suffered  alont;  with  my 
nelErhbors  the  inconvenience  of  not  being 
able  to  get  into  my  driveway.  The  3- 
week  period  the  driveway  was  supposed 
to  be  blocked  extended  to  several  months 
so  I  decided  to  Inquire  from  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
unreasonable  delay. 

I  asked  about  the  roadbed  which  per- 
mitted a  dropoff  of  from  2  to  3  feet  which 
was  left  open  to  traffic  and  there- 
by created  a  hazard.  I  had  had  com- 
plaints from  residents  and  busmes.smen, 
not  only  about  the  inconvenience,  but 
the  money  lost  by  business.  I  feel  sure 
this  situation  could  have  been  planned 
with  greater  eCBciency.  In  light  of  the 
intent  to  keep  the  road  open  to  traffic, 
the  length  of  the  paving  plans  on  the 
north  side  of  Dorothy  Lane  was  most  un- 
reasonable. 

*In  response  to  my  letter  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Mr  Rex  M.  Whitton, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  replied: 

Second.-u-y  Road  Plan  projects  are  not  rou- 
tinely Inspected  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  During  the  investigation  of  this  sit- 
uation, our  division  office  noted  one  aspect 
of  the  work  which  .should  be  Unproved,  " 

Neither  the  con.^truction  phins  nor  the 
specifications  speclflcuily  limited  the  length 
of  highway  which  could  be  closed  to  abut- 
ting property  at  any  one  time.  Conse- 
quently the  contracu.ir  excavated  approxi- 
mately three  niiles  along  the  north  side  of 
Dorothy  Lane  with  the  intent  of  paving  that 
entire  length  at  one  time. 

Weather  and  utility  delays  unfortunately 
set  bacit  the  contractor's  operations. 

Our  division  office  will  refer  this  matter  to 
the  State  and  ask  that  they  establish  a 
more  thorough  review  of  traffic  maintenance 
procedures  for  urban  secondary  projects. 
This  should  result  In  a  minimum  period  of 
delay  to  the  abutting  properties 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleaRues  to  keep 
the  record  straight  and  in  the  hope  that 
It  may  serve  to  prevent  residents  and 
businessmen  in  other  cities  from  suffer- 
ing the  same  inconveniences  and  finan- 
cial losses  to  businesses. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 


my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act, 
H.R.  14359,  the  measure  we  have  before 
us  today. 


Public  Opinion  Mounts  on  Grand  Canyon 
Question 


e:<tension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASS-\CHnSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  sen- 
timent against  the  wastcftil  plan  to  build 
two  power  dams  in  Grand  Canyon  con- 
tinues to  grow.  In  particular,  letters  to 
the  editors  of  major  newspapers  in 
Wasliington  and  throughout  the  coimtry, 
expressing  opposition  to  the  dam-build- 
ing scheme,  are  becoming  ,an  almost  dai- 
ly occurrence. 

For  example,  Monday's  Evening  Star 
cavried  a  letter  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Krin- 
sky  which  points  out  simply  but  eloquent- 
ly the  pressing  claim  for  an  unspoiled 
Grand  Canyon.    I  commend  it  to  all. 

Tuesday's  Washington  Post  flikewise 
contained  a  letter  on  the  "cash  register" 
dams.  It  reports  some  good  news:  the 
Colorado  Young  Democrats  at  their  State 
convention  went  on  record  as  unani- 
mously opposing  "any  avoidable  en- 
croachment on  our  national  parks  and 
national  monuments."  Such  a  solid  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  a  group  of  intelli- 
gent young  citizens  is  certainly  signifi- 
cant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  hereby  include  the  letters  to 
the  editors  of  the  Evening  Star  and 
■Washington  Post  of  August  15  and  16, 
respectively. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.i   Evening  St.;ir, 

Aug.   15,   1966] 

Wonders    or   Gr.^nd   Can"yon- 

Sir:  If  dams  are  built  at  either  end  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  history  will  record  it  as  one  of 
the  moet  Insensitive  deeds  ever  perpetrated 
by  the  human  species. 

The  Grand  Canyon  is  more  than  size,  shape 
and  color.  When  one  stands  at  thp  top  and 
looks  at  the  river  far  below,  he  Isi  likely  to 
appreciate  that  this  smal^  force  rjiust  have 
been  flowing  for  thousands  of  yeafs  to  have 
evolved  this  mighty  gorge. '  But  the  .^cene 
should  be  viewed  In  much  broader  perspec- 
tive, for  here  in  a  setting  of  great  beauty  is 
a  simple  example  of  nature  using  prolonged 
time  as  a  dimension:  a  process  Involved  in 
the  formation  of  the  stars,  the  planets  and 
life  on  earth.  Arriving  at  this  understanding 
is  a  profound  experience. 

Such  feeling,  however,  can  only  occur  if  the 
river  flows  In  Its  natural  state.  Changing  its 
characteristics  artiflcUUly  would  destroy  Its 
authenticity  as  an  example  and  Its  validity 
as  a  process  still  going  on.  To  do  this  would 
render  the  canyon  a  static  mu.';eum  piece — a 
beautiful.  Immense  monument,  but  its  link 
to  the  fundamental  dynamics  of  nature 
broken.  A  treasure  that  affords  a  glimpse 
Into  the  structuring  of  the  Universe  can  be 
ours  only  on  the  basis  of  a  trust — for  all  the 
people,  of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 

Those  who  will  not  see  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  set  policy  where  breadth  of  vision 
Is  essential. 

Benj.'^min    Ki>i.n-sky 


Au(jnst  16,  1966 


I  From    the    Washington    (DC.)    T'oet,    Aug 
16,  1966] 
"C.\SH   Register"   Dams 
Tlie  Colorado  Young  Democrats  meeting  in 
Suite  Convention  this  I.ust  Mav  unanimously 
went  on  record  against  the  proposal  to  build 
Bridge  and  M.irble  Dams  In  the  Grand  Can- 
yon.   MeeUng  on  July  23.  the  Colorado  State 
Democratic    Convention   went   on   record    to 
"vigorously  oppose  any  avoidable  encroach- 
ment   on    our    national    parks    and    monu- 
ments. .  ."     It  Is  unfortunate  that   Interior 
Committee      Chairman      Wayne      Aspinall 
doc-^^nt   share   the    feelings    of   his   party   In 
Colorado. 

We  feci  the  proposal  to  build  two  such 
d.ims  in  the  Grand  Canyon  i.s  both  surface 
and  symbol.  On  its  own  merits,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  America  should  irretreivably 
mole,st  such  an  Important  part  of  its  natural 
resources  to  build  d.ims.  not  for  w^^.ter  storage 
or  diversion,  but  a.s  "cash  rcgi.stors."  in'a 
day  when  we  stind  on  the  threshold  of  atom- 
ic power,  even  the  untutored  can  perceive 
that  these  dams  will  never  even  pay  for  them- 
selves. 

If  this  society  can  jMace  "ca.sh  rer^sters"  in 
the   Graiid   C.tnyon,   then   there   is   truly  no 
stopping  those  who  would  pollute,  plow  and 
pave   over  our  remaining  natural   resources. 
Mankind  in  the  year  2000.  doubled  In  number 
will  find  that  man  has  cvervwhere  "improved 
upon"  nature,  till  there  is  no  nature. 
RifHARD   L.   Lamm. 
Slair  i.-if.iic  Chau man. 
YouKg  Dtnnoi-rats  oj  CoUvado 

Dtr.VlJR. 
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the  political  financing  situation  to  worsen 
with  every  campaign. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has  been 
on  the  books  for  40  years  without  any  sig- 
nificant effort  by  Congress  to  Improve  it 
Somehow  the  members  don't  seem  to  agree 
that  the  people  deserve  to  know  who  con- 
tributes to  campaigns  and  how  much. 

Constituents,  however,  may  want  to  a,sk 
their  congressmen  directly  In  the  coming 
campaign  Just  why  thev  are  so  reluctant  to 
put   their  houses  in  order. 


Congressman  Moss  Asks  for 
Eavesdropping  Ban 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 


Congress  and  Campaign  Financing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

I-    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16,  1966 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  widespread  support  for  election  reform 
Iegi.slation. 

The  Lo,s  Angeles  Times  is  one  of  tlic 
major  national  ncw-spapc-s  which  is  urg- 

ng    that    Congress    act    now    on    this 
legLsIation. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  RKroRD 
the  latest  Tinv.  .s  editorial  on  this  subject 
dated  August  8,  IOCS.  I  believe  the  edi- 
torial will  be  of  interest  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Congress; 

Congress  and  Camdaicn  Fl-mancinc 

Congress  continues  to  disp!av  a  cynical 
lack  of  interest  in  any  meaningful  reforms 
of  political   campaign   fin.mting. 

Sc<uate  Pailes  Committee  members  last 
week  api)r.)vcd  a  we:,k  set  of  controls  without 
even  bothering  to  hold  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  President  Johnson 

The  reason,  no  doubt,  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  recommended  extending  controls 
on  contributions  to  primary  canipaic:ns  and 
to  state  political  commlttee9-~and  tc  require 
member.s  of  Congre.s.s  to  disclo.se  gifts  of  more 
than  $100  and  other  sources  of  outside 
income. 

In/;iead.  the  Rules  Committee  reported  out 
a    bih    that   is    virtually    identical    with   the 

^   lZ\  '"^f^'/'f"   approved   by   the   Senate 
n   1961.     That  bill  died  In  the  House,  and 
the   same   fate   npp.irently   awalU   any  such 
prnposiils  this  session. 

Present  federal  controls  on  campaign 
^pending  are  all  but  useless,  and  the  ^efl- 
dents  proposals  could  have  been  much 
s.ronger.  Nevertheless  they  represented  a 
&tart  on  plugging  loopholes  that  have  allowed 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN-THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a 
letter  today  which  indicates  that  George 
Orwell's  •1984"  may  have  arrived  18 
years  soon  than  scheduled.  This  letter, 
from  a  Washington-based  security  firm,' 
offered  to  electronically  sweep  my  con- 
gre.si-iional  offices  and  telephones  to  make 
certain  they  were  not  being  bugged  or 
monitored  by  persoiis  wishing  to  caves- 
drop  on  me.  This  service  was  offered  to 
me  on  "a  re.aular  monthly  basis"  for  $25 
The  letter  said: 

This  preventative  program  will  provide  you 
with  the  most  modern  defensive  measures 
techniques,  and  equipment  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  privacy  and  security. 

I  assume  the  same  shocking  letter  was 
sent  to  other  Members  of  Congress. 

In  my  view,  no  American,' including 
Concressmcn,  should  have  to  labor  un- 
der the  bui-dcn  of  a  special  .security  check 
to  insure  his  privacy.  If  we  have 
readied  that  ix>int,  then  our  free  society 
is  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

U!>on  checking  into  this  matter  fur- 
ther. I  discovered  that  although  Ameri- 
cans are  allegedly  protected  by  FCC  reg- 
ulation and  law  from  telephone  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  eavesdropping 
uiilizing  radio  transmitters,  there  is  no 
statute  pi-otecting  them  from  privacy- 
invadin?  devices  which  do  not  fall  in  this 
category. 

This  means  a  person  cannot  legally 
put  a  radio  tran.smitting  "bug"  in  my 
ofTice.  but  he  cotdd  place  a  sensitive 
sound  device  against  the  wall,  or  aim 
a  parobolic  mici-ophone  into  my  office 
window,  or  secrete  a  tiny  recording  device 
on  my  desk  with  virtually  complete  im- 
munity. 

This  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  Ther<^- 
fore,  I  am  asking  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to 
study  possible  legislation  which  would 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  use  any  kind 
of  an  eavesdropping  device  against  our 
citizens,  whether  they  be  Goveniment 
oifflcia  3  or  not.  I  am  requesting  also 
that  this  study  include  the  need  for  ap- 
propriate penalties  to  enforce  such  a  law. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  step  has  to 
be  taken  to  make  certain  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  can  conduct  private 
conversations  with  his  constituents  and 
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others  during  the  course  of  his  official 
day. 

But  the  need  for  such  legislation  is 
cleariy  evident  when  a  private  fiim  con- 
siders It  feasible  and  profitable  to  offer 
this  .sort  of  protection  to   Members  of 
Congress  for  $25  a  month  or  S300  a  year 
At  the  same  time.  I  am  requesting  the 
cliau-man  of  the  House  Interstaie  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to  expe- 
dite  consideration    of    a   Senate-pas.sed 
bill  (S.  10151  which  would  authorise  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
regulate   the  manufacture   and   sale  of 
radio  transmission  devices.    Presumably 
greater  protection    against   inva.sion   of 
privacy  then  would  be  available  to  Am-r- 
icaii  citizens  in  this  particular  area 
The  letter,  which  I  received,  follows: 
I.n-tern,\tional  Security  Services,  Inc 

Washington.  DC.  August  10    I9G6 
U^B    CoNCREss.^J.^N:     International    Se<  u- 
rity  Services.  Inc  .  is  providing  to  Members  of 
Congiess  a  special  monthly  seou-ntv  check  to 

secnrfr^^r"'  "'^"^  ^''''''^'  ""'^  maintain  the 
security  of  your  confidential  matters 

tr^n,'"n ■'"""'"  Security  Services  will  elec- 
tronically "sweep"  your  offices,  and  ch^ck 
your  telephones  to  assure  vour  privacy  .and 
to  discover  any  attempts  at  penet.'atlon'.  .and 
will  personally  consult  with  you  on  any  sih- 
ci.al   security  problems  you  mav   have,  on  a 

J'^u  "Jo^".^'^'  "''^'^  ^o*"  *  ^ee  Of  twenty-f.vo 
dollars  ($25,00).  ' 

This  preventative  progriun  will  provide  you 
with  the  moft  modem  defensive  measures. 
techniques  and  equipment  for  the  presena- 
tion  of  your  privacv  and  security 

Be  assured  this  matter  will  be  handled  in 
the  strictest  confidence  and  I  will  be  plea.sed 
to  work  directly  with  you. 

Appointments    will    be    arranged    at    your 
convenience  by  telephoning  me.     Service  to 
December"''  ^"  ''"^"  '^^^^ri  to  Washington  la 
Respectfully  yours, 

Albert  P   Senteio, 

President. 


Order  of  AHEPA 

SPEECH 
op 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTLAiro 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15,  1966 
Mr  LONG  of  Mar>-land.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  ple.i.sed  to  join  my  colleagues  iii 
welcoming  the  Order  of  AHEPA,  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive A.ssociation.  .i.s  its  members  comcne 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  for  the  44th  su- 
preme convention. 

Since  its  founding  in  Atlanta,  Ga  in 
19-2  AHEPA  has  as.s.a<?d  numerous 
worthwiiile  causes,  such  contributions 
a.s  .sch'jlar.sliiixs  for  needy  and  worthy 
student^s.  aid  to  di.saster  areas,  and  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  war  have  shown 
that  the  members  of  AHEPA  remam 
true  to  their  stated  objectives:  to  p.-n- 
mote  loyalty  of  its  members  to  the  coun- 
try of  which  they  are  citizens;  to  instruct 
Its  members  in  the  U-nets  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  government:  to  in- 
still appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  cit- 
izenship; to  encourage  actiWty  in  the 
political,  cine,  .social,  and  commercial 
fields  of  human  endeavor;  to  promote  a 
better  and  more  comprehensive  under- 
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standing  of  the  attributes  and  ideals  of 
Hellenism  and  HeUenlc  culture;  to  pro- 
mote good  fellowship  and  education. 

I  welcome  all  AHEPA  delegates  to 
Washington,  especially  those  represent- 
ing chapter  30  of  Baltimore:  Chris 
George,  Arthur  Thomas,  Louis  Constan- 
tinides.  Euripides  Papachristou,  Michael 
Tricoglou,  and  Alex  Zades. 


AHEPA  and  the  Glories  of  Greece 


Con^etsman  Horton  Honors 
Rochester  AHEPA 


SPEECH  ' 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  today  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Congressman  John  Bradema.s. 
In  noting  the  44th  anual  convention  of 
the  46,000-member  family  of  the  AHEPA 
in  Washington  this  week. 

It  Is  fitting  that  a  group  incorporating 
the  patriotic  Ideals  of  the  Hellenic  na- 
tion which  enriched  this  country  and  the 
world  with  Its  heritage  of  democracy 
should  meet  In  this  world's  capital  of 
democracy. 

My  36th  Congressional  District,  In- 
cluding the  city  of  Rochester,  is  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  communities  In  the 
United  States  which  profits  dally  from 
the  presence  of  a  viable,  active  Greek 
community. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  welcome  to 
Washington  the  delegates  from  Flower 
City  Chapter  No.  67  of  the  Order  of  the 
AHEPA:  Mr.  Dennis  Llvadas.  Mr.  George 
Yioulos,  Mr.  John  J.  Mirras,  Mr.  Gus 
Matheos,  Mr.  James  Rappas,  Mr.  Xeno- 
fon  Harisls,  and  Mr.  Sam  A.  Carrousos. 

Mr.  Ellas  Tonlas  Is  president  of  the 
AHEPA  chapter  In  my  district,  which 
includes  133  members.  It  Is  an  organi- 
zation which  represents  the  true  spirit 
of  the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association.  Each  year,  the 
group  pools  Its  resources  to  award  a  $400 
scholarship  to  a  deserving  student. 
That  scholarship,  in  1966,  was  awarded 
for  the  16th  time. 

The  Daughters  of  Penelope.  Chapter 
No.  44,  and  the  Sons  of  Pericles,  Chap- 
^  ter  No.  77,  carry  into  the  youthful  Greek 
community  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  an- 
cestry in  education  and  patriotism. 

Rochester  can  consider  itself  fortunate 
to  have  a  2,000-member  Greek  commu- 
nity. Its  fine  spiritual  focus  Is  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  the  Annunication. 
962  East  Avenue,  where  the  Reverend 
Peter  C.  Remoundos  guides  a  congrega- 
tion of  470  families. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Ahepans  and  the  en- 
tire Greek  community  to  the  American 
way  of  life,  while  also  providing  a  bridge 
to  the  rich  past,  is  a  genuine  asset  and 
resource  of  the  entire  country. 

We  can  justly  be  proud  that  they  have 
chosen  our  Nations  Capital  city  as  the 
site  of  the  1966  AHEPA  convention.  We 
i*  wish  them  success  and  enjoyment  dur- 
ing their  stay  here. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASi;.\CHr SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
great  honor  and  lugh  privileee  for  me  to 
join  my  brilliant  friend.  tiiP  dLbtinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bradem.^sI 
in  the  order  prantod  today  by  our  great 
Speaker  to  memoriali^rc  the  monumental 
contributions  of  the  Hellenic  world  and 
to  fociLs  att-tn:tion  uyxtv.  the  44th  supreme 
convention  of  tlie  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Protireii.sive  A.s,s,>ciation.  a 
patriotic  group  dedicated  to  perpetuat- 
ing the  cherished  ideal.s  and  principles  of 
Greek  chilization.  .s<j  in.'^eparably  linked 
with  Uie  libeitie.s,  fi-eedoni.s.  and  a.'^pira- 
tions  of  our  own  beloved  cou!itry. 

My  personal  tie.s  with  this  vital  orga- 
nisation of  devoted,  dedicated  Americans 
of  Greek  origin  and  descent  are  vei-y  close 
and  enduring.  Since  my  earliest  youth, 
I  have  been  intimately  a.ssociated  and 
identified  with  the  activities  of  AHEPA. 

Together  with  my  esteemed  friend, 
great  patriot  and  statesman,  the  late 
Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  of  Ma,ssachu- 
setts,  luider  wlio.se  wLse  courLsel  and  gen- 
erous tutclairc  I  came  into  public  life,  it 
was  my  most  unusual  privL'.ege  to  have 
atte:ided  the  early  orsjanizational  meet- 
ings of  this  group  in  my  heme  State  of 
Massachusetts.  I  can  vividly  recall  the 
zealous,  loyal  inspired  early  leaders  who 
blazed  the  traU.  so  to  speak,  in  the  early 
stages  of  .sti-uesle.  who.  by  their  allegi- 
ance, persevei^ance  and  hard  work,  estab- 
lished the  mo.«t  impre.'^sive  AHEPA  orga- 
nization which  now  graces  and  enriches 
the  governmental,  civic,  bu.^iness.  social, 
economic  and  profe.ssional  life  of  the  old 
Bay  State  and  the  Nation. 

In  eveiy  community  where  AHEPA 
exist.s.  Its  membersliip  comprises  the 
Ideali.stic  and  the  loyal,  the  tnily  inspired 
leaders  and  faithful  members  whose 
Idealism,  devotion  to  the  traditions  and 
glories  of  Greece,  lofty  principles,  patri- 
otic zeal  and  profound  love  of  tniih  and 
justice  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other 
group  in  tlie  Nation. 

Many  o^  these  great  leaders  and  these 
proud,  loyal  people  are  among  my  closest 
friends,  too  numerous  to  mention  here 
to  be  sure,  but  Invaluable  leaders  In  the 
very  best  sense  of  the  word,  men  and 
women  of  whom  we  all  may  be  proud, 
who  admirably  exemplify  the  glorious 
history  of  the  Greek  people  and  the 
classic.  su!x?rb  attributes  of  Greek  cul- 
ture and  the  passionate  attachment  to 
noble  values  and  to  Gcxl  and  countr>-  for 
which  the  Greeks  ha^•c  always  been  noted 
throughout  the  centuries,  and  for  which 
they  are  lauded,  admired  and  loved  to- 
day . 

I  sup!K).'=e,  in  a  sen.se.  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  refer  to  these  valued 
and  cherished  associations  of  mine  with 
my  owTi  dear,  beloved  Greek  friends  In 
any  impartial  and  di.spa.ssionate  way.  be- 
cause many  of  them  have  been  lifelong 
friends  and  neighbors,  who  are,  indeed, 
like  members  of  my  own  family  to  me  in 


Clinton,  Mass..  my  native  home,  and  in 
the  broader  regions  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Nation. 

These  sons  and  daughters  of  Hellenes 
In  whose  veins  flow  the  blood  of  the 
golden  age  of  Greece,  have  forged  a  peer- 
less record  of  courageous,  devoted  lead- 
ership in  every  walk  of  life  that  no  group 
could  hope  to  surpass  in  this  or  any  other 
countr>-. 

In  the  church.  In  the  professions,  i:i 
the  marts  of  trade.  In  political  life,  in  all 
the  callings  and  occupations  to  which 
Americans  are  committed,  our  Greek 
friends  and  neighbors  have  set  the  lofti- 
est, finest  example  of  adherence  to  Uie 
honored  fountainhead  of  their  great  her- 
itage, commin'iled  today  in  America  wi:h 
the  choicest,  most  exalted  concepts. 
practices  and  beliefs  that  v\e  retiard  to  be 
best  in  our  civilization. 

Greek  Americans  have  immeasurably 
enriched  American  ■  life,  .jiThey  have 
brought  to  us  the  strength,'  the  power 
and  the  beauty  of  the  HeEtenic  ideal,  the 
golden  mean  of  their  great  philosophers, 
the  deep,  unyielding  faith  of  their  re- 
ligious and  group  leaders,  the  sweep  and 
grace  of  the  cultiu-e  and  humane  living 
that  have  become  the  hallmark,  as  well 
as  the  precious  possession,  of  so  many 
peoples  throughout  the  world  who  drew 
from  the  rich,  bountiful  fomitainhead  of 
Grecian  thought,  the  nourishment  a:id 
inspiration  of  freedom,  personal  liberty, 
and  enlightened  living,  predicated  on  the 
loftiest,  ethical  concepts  of  which  the 
human  being  is  capable. 

I  cannot  in  this  short  space  of  time 
adequately  deal  with  the  glories  of  the 
Greeks  that  are  manifest  to  all  of  us. 
They  have  been  fittingly  extolled  in  the 
lyrical  language  of  the  poets,  the  deft, 
heaven-sent  strokes  of  artists  and  sculp- 
tors and  in  the  ritual  and  legacy  of  the 
great  Hellenic  heritage. 

Great  Greek  thinkers  throughout  the 
centuries  have  given  philosophy  to  the 
world  which  is  one  of  the  very  basic 
foundations  of  modem  civilization  as 
well  as  a  noteworthy  source  of  free  gov- 
ernment. Plato,  Aristotle,  Epictetus  and 
many  other  great  Greek  thinkers  nour- 
ished and  developed  democratic  ideals, 
high  cthicf  1  concepts  and  the  culture  of 
freedom.  Greek  philosophy  is  con- 
cerned with  personal  values  and  flatly 
rejects  materialistic  concepts  of  life. 

Among  the  greatest  orators  in  history 
were  the  Greeks.  The  philippics  of  De- 
mosthenes rank  among  the  great  ora- 
tions of  historj'. 

The  inspiring  family  life  of  the  Greeks 
has  enabled  them  throughout  history  to 
retain  strong  racial  solidarity.  Their 
zeal  to  .sacrifice  for  their  nation,  loyalty 
to  spiritual  values,  love  of  religion  and 
belief  in  God  which  they  have  practiced 
for  centuries,  typify  a  ti-uly  great  people. 
The  Greeks  have  felt,  as  civilized  Ameri- 
cans have  felt  throughout  histoi-y,  that 
worthwhile  human  progress  and  belief 
in  God  Almighty  are  inseparable.  The 
doctrine  that  without  faith  in  the  Divine 
Master  no  nation  can  long  survive  is  a 
basic  feature  of  Greek  civiUzation— a 
doctrine  which  must  be  recognized  more 
fully  by  all  peoples. 

The  achievements  of  Pericles,  the  lead- 
er of  the  Golden  Age.  are  indelibly  in- 
scribed  upon  world  histoi-y.    There   is 
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probably  no  period  in  aU  time  where  the 
fine  arts,  cultural  life,  and  individual  de- 
velopment in  political  and  artistic  values 
flowered  in  such  a  favorable  climate  as 
under  his  regime.     Pericles  and  his  con- 
temporaries have  long  since  gone,  but 
the  ideals  they  stood  for,  and  the  lessons 
they  taught,  the  culture  and  civilizing 
influences    they   nurtured,   will   remain 
forever  as  an  inspiration  for  mankind. 
The  famed  Acropolis  is  a  great  monu- 
ment which  s.vinbolizes  a  culture  that  has 
profoundly    influenced    human    beings 
throughout  the  ages.    It  was  the  inspira- 
tional center  of  glorious  olden  Greece 
It  was  the  place  where  Christianity  took 
new  and  vigorous  root.     It  still  inspires 
the  Greek  people  and  the  free  world 

Aphrodite,  the  Goddess  of  Beauty 
typifies  the  magnificent  art  of  the 
Greeks,  not  only  beauty  in  the  physical 
sense,  but  beauty  of  the  soul,  of  ideals 
of  thought  and  culture. 

Sculptors,  artists,  writers,  musicians 
the  drama,  the  stage,  the  harp  and  lyre 
in  the  past  sounded  a  song  of  hope, 
strength  and  courage  which  united  the 
Greeks  of  ancient  time. 

The  logic,  the  rhetoric,  the  aesthetics 
of  Aristotle  are  as  realistic  and  vital  to- 
day as  when  first  written.  The  ideals  of 
Plato  still  beckon  those  pledged  to  schol- 
arship and  freedom  of  thought  n  you 
should  subtract  Greek  culture  from 
civilization,  there  would  be  no  civiliza- 
tion as  we  know  it  today  because  it  is  a 
primary  cornerstone  of  our  modern  po- 
litical, social,  and  ethical  life. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  Greeks 
of  old  were  not  materialists.  They  were 
profoundly  spiritual  in  their  approach 
They  did  not  embrace  mechanistic  phi- 
losophies. They  were  idealists.  For  that 
reason  despite  their  many  contributions 
to  the  material  world,  their  greatest 
triumphs  will  be  found,  not  In  the  world 
of  matter,  but  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  the  world  of  the  spirit 

Realizing  these  things,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why,  with  unquenchable  pur- 
pose, the  modern  Greeks  have  gallantly 
protected  their  free  way  of  life 

Hail^  to  the  great  AHEPA,  may  it  en- 
dure always  as  a  great  force  for  progress 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15,  1966 
Mr.  DELANEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
hghted  to  join  my  colleagues  in  welcom- 
ing AHEPA,  the  American  Hellenic  Ed- 
ucational Progressive  Association,  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  this  week  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  44th  supreme  convention. 

As  an  organization,  AHEPA  is  dedi- 
cated to  charity,  education,  benevolence 
religion,  and  liberty,  be  it  civil,  religious' 
or  intellectual.  It  stresses  obedience  to 
law  and  loyalty  to  the  democratic  way  of 
life.  It  encourages  individual  judgment 
m  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  one's 
conscience.  It  has  among  its  principal 
objectives  a  fusion  of  American  and  Hel- 
lenic cultures.  And.  for  many  years  it 
has  been  a  source  of  strength  and  help 
to  new  immigrants. 

The  members  of  AHEPA,  and  its  aux- 
iliaries, are  energetically  urged  to  take  an 
active,  responsible  part  in  community 
affairs,  to  keep  in  mind  the  exhortation 
of  Pericles,  Speaking  to  the  youth  of 
Athens,  tlie  great  statesman  said: 

strive  to  leave  our  city  not  onjy  :is  good 
but  even  better  than  we  found  it. 

Our  Greek  community  in  America  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  land  which 
first  thrust  mankind  toward  the  flower- 
nig  of  civilization,  are  reminding  us  of 
the  great  challenge  and  promise  wWch  is 
ours  to  expand  knowledge,  music,  cul- 
ture, education,  and  individual  freedom 
and  to  create  another  goldern  age  for 
civilization. 

We  are  proud  of  the  citizens  among  us 
of  Greek  descent.  We  are  thankful  for 
the  enrichment  they  have  been  to  Ameri- 
can culture,  and  we  are  most  happy  to 
have  them  here  as  guests  this  year  in  our 
Capital  Citv. 
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Warren.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Soutli 
Carolina.  Virginia.  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 
Alabama.  Canal  Zone.  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentucky,  Michigan.  Ohio.  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Arkansas,  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska. North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska.  Arizona.  California.  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada.  Oregon.  Washington.  Guam.  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Utah,  Wyoming. 


Sylvia  Porter  Discnstes  RepreientatiTe 
Bingham's  Warranties  and  Guarantees 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARY1.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 
Mr.  SICKLES.     Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league,  Jonathan  B.   Bingham,   of  New 
York,  has  introduced  a  bill  (HR   12860) 
to   provide   for   the   standardization   of 
warranties     and     guarantees.     In     this 
period  of  rising  prices,  which  places  such 
shariJ   pressures   on   low-   and   middle- 
income  families,  we  are  all  obliged  to 
give  even  more  scrupulous  attention  to 
programs    helping    the    consumer    get 
maximum  value  for  every  dollar  spent 
Sylvia  Porter,   a  nationally  syndicated 
coliunnist,  has  written  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle analyzing  the  problem   and   Con- 
gressman BiNGHAM-s  proposed  solution 
I  insert  It  herewith  and  recommend  It  to 
our  colleagues: 

[From    the   New   York   Post,   Aug.   15,    19661 
What  Guarantee? 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
If  you  buy  a  new  TV  set  from  a  neighbor- 
hood store  and  the  set  is  "guaranteed;"  who 
IS  responsible  for  repairs  if  it  breaks  down 
Within  the  gu.irantee's  time  limit— the  store 
or  the  niajiufacturer? 

Will  the  entire  set  be  replaced,  or  will  it 
simply  be  repaired?  Will  the  entire  cost  of 
repairs  be  covered  by  the  guarantee  or  lust 
the  parts?  Will  you  have  to  pay  labor  costs 
and  other  charges  which  could  amount  to 
the  bulk  of  the  repair  bill? 

If  you  are  assured  "satisfaction  or  your 
money  back."  how  dissatisfied  do  vou  have  to 
be  to  get  a  refund  and  how  much  rigmarole 
do  you  have  to  go  through  before  you  get  it' 
__  If  an  appliance  is  guaranteed  6nly  for 
normal"  use.  how  do  you  know  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  use  is  "normal"? 

A  bill  that  almost  surely  won't  pass  at  this 
session  of  Congress  was  recently  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Rep.  Blngham  (D-NY  )  to 
clarify  and  simplLfy  the  whole  fuzzy  busi- 
ness  of  guarantees  and  warranties  on  a  bur- 
geoning range  of  consumer  products 

But  Just  because  it  has  been  introduced 
It   Is   stimulating   a   new   look   at   warranty 
policies  by  many  of  the   nation's  manufac- 
turers   and    retailers,    particularly   ele -trlcal 
appliance  makers  and  dealers.    It  also  is  en- 
couraging stores  to  make  Instant  replacement 
Of  defective  products  at  the  store  counter 
Moreover,  the  details  of  the  Bingham  bill 
help  guide  us  to  what  we  should  find  out 
on  our  own.  about  any  guarantee  or  warranty 
Of  any  product.     Specifically: 
The  exact  duration  of  the  guarantee 
me  exact  name  and  address  of  whoever 
IJ!  making  the  guarantee. 

The    conditions     of     the     guarantee— eg 
whether  it  provides  for  replacement  or  rt-' 
pairs;  whether  the  entire  product  is  guaran- 
teed or  only  certain  parts;  whether  the  buyer 
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must  mail  in  a  special  warranty  card  before 
the  warranty  Is  valid;  whether  he  must  keep 
the  original  box  If  the  product  Is  to  be  re- 
placed through  the  guarantee;  whether  the 
product  is  to  be  used  only  for  certain  pur- 
poses under  the  guarantee;  whether  it  must 
undergo  special  inspections  to  make  the 
guarantee  good. 

Exactly  how  much  the  buyer  would  be 
expected  to  pay  for  parts,  labor,  handling 
shipping   costs,   etc. 

Even  assuming  a  major  clarification  in 
this  area  of  guarantees  and  warranties. 
though,  let's  face  the  cold  facts- 

No  law  wUl  reUeve  us  of  the  enormous 
nuisance  of  rewrapping  a  "guaranteed"  giz- 
mo, trundling  it  across  town  to  a  repair 
agency,  filling  out  special  forms,  waltlUE 
weeks  or  mouths  before  the  product  Is  re- 
turned. 

None  will  eliminate  the  mimibo-Jumbo  in 
many  instruction  booklets  attempting  to  de- 
fine the  "proper"  operation  of  a  product 
upon  which  the  guarantee  depends,  or  to 
define  such  vague  terms  as  "normal"  use 

None  will  touch  the  problem  of  the  ap- 
pliance which  fizzles  out  the  day  after  Ita 
warranty  exph-es. 

Finally,  let's  never  forget  the  coldest  fact 
of  all:  the  guarantee  Is  only  as  good  as  its 
guarantor. 


The   44th    International   Convention 
of  the  Order  of  AHEPA 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP    NEW    JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
delegates  to  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association  meet 
here  in  Washington  this  week  for  their 
44th  supreme  convention,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  extend  my  best 
wishes,  congratulations,  and  admiration 
to  an  organization  noted  for  It^  fine  serv- 
ice to  both  the  United  States  as  well  as 
to  the  land  of  its  forebears,  Greece. 

AHEPA,   consisting  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA,  the  Daughters  of  Penelope  the 
Sons    of    Pericles,    and    the    Maids    of 
Athena  was  founded  in  1922  in  an  effort 
to  create  a  spirit  of  Anglo-Hellenism  and 
to  convey  these  feelings  and  ideas  to  the 
American  people.    The  organization  has 
long  been  a  leader  through  its  educa- 
tional action  in  the  instruction  of  count- 
less citizens  everywhere  in  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  AHEPA:   First    to  in- 
struct Its  members  in  the  tenets  and 
fundamental  principles  of  government' 
second,  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
loyalty  of  its  members  to  the  country  In 
which  they  are  citizens:  third,  to  instill 
a  due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship;  fourth,  to  encourage  interest 
and    active    participation    In    political 
cmc,  social,  and  commercial  fields  of  hu- 


man endeavor;  fifth,  to  pledge  its  mem- 
bers to  oppose  political  corruption  and 
tyranny;  sixth,  to  promote  a  better  and 
more   comprehensive   understanding  of 
the  attributes  and  Ideals  of  Hellenism 
and   Hellenic  culture;   seventh  to   pro- 
mote   good  fellowship,    and    endow    Its 
members  with  a  spirit  of  altruism   com- 
mon understanding,  mutual  benevolence 
and   helpfulness   to   their   fellow   man- 
eighth,  to  endow  its  members  with  the 
perfection  of  the  moral  sense;  and  ninth 
to  promote  education  and  maintain  new* 
channels  for  facilitating  the  dissemina- 
tion of  culture  and  learning. 

Since  its  founding,  this  Hellenic-Amer- 
ican   organization    has    gone    to    great 
lenRths  to  establish  fiim  bases  of  mutual 
understanding    between    men,    a    belief 
arismg  from  their  Greek  heritage     With 
much  of  our  American  architecture    as 
well  as  our  fundamental  concepts  in  reli- 
gion,   ethics,    philosophy,    and    science 
stemming  from  the  golden  age  of  Greece 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  America  of  to-' 
day  should  be  so  heavily  Indebted  to  the 
civilization  that  flourished  in  Greece  bet- 
ter than  two  millenniums  ago.    Likewise 
we  are  also  indebted  to  the  countless  con- 
tributions   being    made    by    latt-er    day 
Greeks  to  the  20th  century  and  Its  civil- 
ization and  culture.    Such  contributions 
lia\  e  kept  Greece  prominent  as  the  bas- 
tion of  freedom  and  democracy  In  the 
Balkans,  an  area  under  the  domination  of 
the  Sonet  Union  and  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  blessings  of  democracy. 

Equally  as  important,  as  a  charitable 
force  in  the  countries  where  AHEPA  has 
roots— In    the    United    States,    Canada 
Australia,     Bahama     Islands,     and     in 
Greece— the  role  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion is  only  too  well  known.    'Whether  It 
be  to  relieve  the  flood  or  earthquake- 
stricken   areas   of  Italy,   or   to   provide 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  aid  to  the 
needy    in    our    own    American    South 
AHEPA  stands  ready  to  do  its  part  in  any 
emergency   or   help   any   worthy   cause 
Such  direct  humanitarian  assistance  is 
just  one  of  the  many  services  of  this 
Greek-American  society.    It  is,  indeed  a 
brotherhood  of  good  will,  building  under- 
standing in  the  world  at  a  vei-y  vital  time. 
Educational   and   civic   responsibility 
are  then  still  a  viable  part  of  the  Greek 
spirit,  much  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
the  Agora,  the  School  of  Athens,  and 
the  days  of  Pericles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  United  States  are 
rightly  proud  of  the  tireless  and  unselfish 
efforts  and  actions  of  its  Greek-Ameri- 
can citizens  working  under  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation to  foster  humanitarianism  in  the 
world.  We  are  also  proud  that  so  many 
Greeks  have  chosen  to  adopt  America  as 
their  new  homeland,  for  the  democracy 
kindled  as  a  spark  of  freedom  so  long  ago 
on  the  plains  of  Greece  has  grown  into 
the  light  of  liberty  and  democracy  here 
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In  America.  It  Is  Indeed  this  common 
heritage  of  democracy  which  serves  to 
iinlte  Americans  of  Greek  ancestry  under 
the  banner  of  AHEPA.  This  organiza- 
tion and  Its  associated  societies  are  In- 
deed workshops  In  understanding  and 
In  brotherhood,  and  are  to  be  highly 
complimented  and  praised  by  all  Ameri- 
cans for  the  fine  work  which  they  are 
performing. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


AHEPA  Convention 


SPEECH 
or 


chanjiels  for  facilitating  the  dissemina- 
tion of  culture  and  learning.  |, 

In  light  of  this,  the  Order  of  AHEPA 
has  consistently  supported  charitable 
work  projects,  relief  drives,  and  educa- 
tional programs.  It  suptwrts  libraries, 
hospitals,  and  orphanace^ .  from  Kansas 
City  to  Corinth,  and  Ecuador  to  the 
lonians. 

The  many  forms  which  AHEPA's 
planned  ci\ic  activity  takes  are  iiispira- 
tion  to  us  all,  and  an  accomplishment  of 
which  it,5  members  can  well  be  proud.  I 
extend  sincerest  congratulations  to  the 
2,5,000  dtlegates  here  in  Washington  this 
week,  and  wish  them  much  success  In 
the  continuallon  o£  their  fine  work. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966         | 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  In  the  House  this 
week  In  extending  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  25.000  members  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  who  are  holding  their  44th  an- 
nual supreme  convention  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  this  week.  I  especially  welcome 
the  delegates  from  Seattle  and  their 
families;  Tom  T.  ToUas,  Arthur  Sara- 
dakls,  Gus  Zarkades,  James  Manus,  Nick 
Carras.  "George  Varser,  Jr.,  and  Steve 
Sourapas, 

Since  its  founding  In  1922.  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association  has  promoted  the  attributes 
and  Ideals  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  en- 
couraged lively  and  constructive  com- 
munity efforts  among  the  46.000  Amer- 
icans of  Greek  ancestry  who  are  Its 
members. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  how  great  is 
the  debt  of  Western  Civilization  to  fifth 
century  Greece  in  art,  letters,  and  gov- 
ernment. In  the  2,500  years  which  have 
passed  since  then,  the  Greek  contribu- 
tl<»i  to  civilization  has  not  diminished. 
From  the  struggle  for  Greek  independ- 
ence, and  the  hardships  suffered  by 
Greek  Immigrants  to  the  United  States 
In  the  19th  century,  to  their  brave  resist- 
ance to  oppression  in  World  War  n,  we 
have  as  much  to  learn  from  our  modem 
Greek  compatriots  as  from  the  ancient 
Greek  forebears  of  leaniing  and  cul- 
ture and  democracy. 

The  Order  of  AHEPA  embodies  the 
finest  of  the  Greek  tradition  to  which  we 
are  thus  Indebted,  and  represents  it  to 
us  In  20th  century  America.  It  repre- 
sents American  and  Canadian  citizen£  of 
Greek  descent,  and  it  Is  open  to  people 
from  all  backrounds  and  all  walks  of  life. 
The  AHEPA  creed  emphasizes  the  values 
of  family  and  church,  commimity  and 
nation,  for  its  43,000  members  In  1,125 
local  chf^ters  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Order 
of  AHEPA  are  to  promote  and  encourage 
loyalty  of  its  members  to  the  country  of 
which  they  are  citizens;  to  encourage 
Interest  and  active  participation  In  the 
pohtical,  civic,  social  and  commercial 
fields  of  human  endeavor;  to  promote  a 
better  and  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  attributes  and  ideals  of 
Hellenism  and  Hellenic  culture;  and  to 
promote  education  and  maintain  new 


Resolutions  by  Unitarian  Universalist 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    C.^UFCRNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  17.  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CsiUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  May  1966.  the  Unitarian  Uni- 
veralLst  A.ss(X"iation  of  Churches  and 
Fellowships  in  North  America  met  in 
f;ene;-al  a.sscmbly  in  Holl>-w.-ood,  Fla. 
Eisht  hundred  and  twenty-one  delegates 
from  306  churches  and  fellowships  in  42 
States  adopted  resolutions  on  a  variety 
of  issues  which  concern  .America  and  the 
world.  The  Unitarian  Univeri^alist  As- 
sociation has  consistently  distinguished 
iuself  in  adopting  resolutions  which  pro- 
pose progressive,  realistic  approaches  to 
these  i.ssues.  Tlie  association  has  been 
a  leader  in  seeking  to  L)etter  the  lives 
of  each  individual  and  the  general 
society. 

Included  in  the  1966  resolutions  are 
these  three  reaarding  a'^rricultural  em- 
plojTnent.  nonintei-ventlon,  and  non- 
proliferation  of  nucli^ar  wea!X)n.s.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  their  insertion  in 
the  Record  and  I  ur^e  their  careful  con- 
sideration and  study; 

Nonintervention 

The  UnlUT,r1an  Universalist  Association 
urgf^  the  United  States  to  abide  by  the 
Bpint  of  this  United  Nations  res.->lution  on 
nonintervention;  and 

Urges  the  United  St^xtes  to  take  the  initia- 
tive to  propose  Improved  or  new  m.achlnery 
for  pc:u:e-rn. iking  and  peace-keeping  by  the 
United  Nations.  Including  a  permanent  peace 
force:  and 

Urges  that  otir  churches  and  fellowships 
study  the  United  Nations  resolution  on  non- 
intervention and  relate  it  to  prist,  present  and 
future  actions  of  their  governments. 

ATid  Instruct  the  United  Nations  office  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Responsibility  to 
develop  materials  for  this  study,  Including 
study  on  the  question  of  how  the  United 
States  and  Canada  can  legltim.itely  support 
social,  economic  and  political  reform  toward 
p,trtic:patory  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

ACRICt-LTVRAL     EMrLOY.MENT 

Whereas,  the  United  Stiitee  has  made  con- 
sljBtent  progress  In  the  piisi  decade  in  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  Its  people  by  passage  of 
labor  and  social  legislation,  such  as  collec- 
tive bargaining,  minimum  wage,  social  secu- 


rity, workmen's  compensation  and  child  labor 
regulations,  but  has  generally  excluded  cer- 
tain categories  of  workers.  Including  agricul- 
tural workers;  and 

Whereas,  the  poverty  of  agricultural  work- 
ers is  well  documented  and  among  tlie  most 
severe  of  any  group  deserving  of  aid  in  the 
national  war  against  px>verty;   and 

Wherex-;.  the  degraded  Impoverishment  of 
these  "excepted"  workers  disgraces  the  richeft 
of  nations." dntins  welfare  funds  and  Impairs 
the  economic  and  social  health  of  the  com- 
mvmity;  and 

Whereas,  competitive  disadvant-ages  hinder 
each  state  from  independently  correcting  this 
evii. 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved:  that  the  Unl- 
t.arlan  Universalist  .Association  reallirms  Its 
1961  resolution  on  Mlerratory  Workers  asking 
for  collective  IxirgMning  rights  for  agricul- 
tural workers,  extension  of  the  minimum 
w.i,t;e  and  hours  legislation  to  cover  male  and 
fem.ile  agricultural  workers,  extension  of  tlie 
protection  of  child  labor  laws  to  children 
working  in  agriculture,  and  creation  of  a  vol- 
unt.ary  farm  employment  service  under  the 
United  .States  Employment  .Service;  and  now 
further  urges  Feder.il  and  State  legislation 
to: 

1.  Broaden  the  coverage  of  farm  workers 
tmder  the  Social  Security  Insurance  pro- 
grams; 

2.  E.'ctend  and  expand  the  Migrant  Health 
Act; 

3.  Further  restrict  progrruns  providing  for 
the  temporary  impKjrtation  of  foreign  con- 
tract f;u-m  workers  and  the  so-called  green 
card  Immigration  system; 

4.  Extend  suate  unemployment  insurance 
and  workmen's  compensation  to  include  agri- 
cultural workers,  together  with  the  establish- 
ment of  an  interstate  system  to  m.aintain 
up-to-date  records  of  all  payments  made,  and 
to  pool  contributions  made  by  employers  in 
different  st.ites. 

NONPRvTIirERATTON    OF»Nl'CLE.\R    WEAPONS 

Resolved:  The  Unluirlan  Unlver.wllst  Asso- 
ciation urges  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  take  the  following  steps  to  prevent 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons: 

1.  Continue  negotiation  In  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Conference,  with  the 
addition  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
for  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  for  the 
completion  of  a  nonproUferation  treaty. 

2.  Encourage  the  accession  to  the  partial 
test-ban  treaty  of  all  nations  not  now  signa- 
tories. 

3.  Work  for  the  extension  of  the  partial 
test-ban  treaty  to  include  underground  tests. 

4.  Encour:ige  and  approve  the  creation  of 
additional  "nuclear-free  zones"  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

5.  Continue  efforts  to  halt  and  reverse  the 
growth  of  the  nuclear  weaponry  of  all 
nations.     , 

6.  Insist  that  all  power  and  research  reac- 
tors and  scp.iratlon  plants  be  subject  to  In- 
ternational At<5mlc  Energy  Agency  Inspec- 
tion. 

That  the  Uniuu-ian  Universalist  Associa- 
tion through  the  proper  department  urge 
upon  the  Individual  members  of  all  member 
churches  and  fellowships  to  communicate 
this  position  to  their  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  national  and  dominion  bodies. 


The  Shopper  and  Food  Prices 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MIC^IG.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.   Mr.  Speaker,  James 
P.  Behnkc,  a  constitutent  of  mine  and  a 
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Micliigan  Stat«  University  College  of 
Asiiculture  graduate,  sent  me  the  follow- 
in,?  letter  he  submitted  to  the  House 
Affilculture  Committee.  'With  food  costs 
squeezing  the  pocketbook  of  the  shopper, 
I  feel  his  remarks  on  prices  and  the  ef- 
fect of  new  marketing  procedures  de.serve 
careful  attention. 

House  SuBCOMMrm.-E  on  Food  Price  Rises, 
VS.  Congrc.'is.  Waahington.  DC. 

Distinguished  Gentleme.m:  I  think  an  in- 
vestigation of  food  price  rises  and  the  conse- 
quential .shrmking  of  the  dollar's  purchasing 
power  is  necessary.  Current  news  reports 
have  Indicated  that  your  efforts  wUl  be  con- 
centrated primarily  on  the  recent  price  in- 
creases of  bread  and  milk.  X  would  like  to 
point  out  another  area  that  requires  investi- 
gation. 

Not  long  ago  a  shopper  could  buy  produce 
items  on  a  bulk  ba.'^ls  out  of  a  large  50  or  lOO 
pound  b.^g  or  a  loose  bin.    He  or  she  could 
choose  the  ex.ict  Items  and  quantities  de- 
sired.    The  cost  on  a  per  pound   basis  was 
quite  nominal  a.s  compared  with  the  type  of 
merchandising  practiced  today.    Today  there 
are  .sevor.aI  extra  middlemen  who  bring  the 
large  bags  of  produce  to  an  extra  handling 
center   or   w.arehouse;    do   a   very   modest  or 
mmmial  Job  of  cleaning  the  commodity  and 
removing  an  odd  spoiled  specimen  here  and 
there;  prepack  items  in  1,  2.  3  (etc.)   pound 
poly-p.ocks;    repack    the    poly-packs    in   new 
boxes  or  crates;  send  them  on  to  other  ware- 
houses, wholesalers,  brokerages,  etc.     Final- 
ly, at  much  increased  cost  to  the  consumer, 
they  arrive  at  the  super  market  where  the 
gullible  housewife  has  her   pocketbook   un- 
knowingly "robbed."    This  type  of  merchan- 
dising Ls  now  common   with  onions,  celery, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  apples,  citrus,  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

As  an  example  of  how  exorbitant  the  price 
rises  on  these  items  have  been,  consider  the 
following.    Yellow  globe  onions  ( the  standard 
cooking  onion  in  the  United  States)   a  year 
or  two  ago.   when  sold  by  bulk  were  com- 
monly priced  at  3.  4.  or  5  cents  per  pound, 
depciding  upon  availability.     A  five  or  ten 
pound  sack  sold  for  approximately  15  to  25 
cents   for  five  pounds  or  30  to  50  cents  for 
ten  pounds.    Lately,  In  my  area  of  the  coun- 
try a  prepacked  poly  bag  weighing  3  pounds 
and   graded   U.S.   No.   1    (which  is  no  betto^ 
quality  than  the  experienced  shopped  used  to 
pick  out  for  himself  from  the  bulk  bin)  sells 
for   59   cents.     This   Is   about  20  cents  per 
pound,  a  ridiculous  price  for  a  sUple  food 
item  which,  not  long  ago.  sold  for  one-fourth 
to  one-sixth  of  this  price,  without  the  extra- 
superfluovLs-mlddelman-handling.       This     is 
an  Increase  In  price  of  400  to  500  percent. 
Needless  to  say.  we  do  not  have  many  onions 
at  our  house  any  more. 

Please  look  Into  this  matter  and  indicate. 
If  you  have  time  to  reply,  what  measures  can 
be  taken  to  give  the  shopper  an  equitable 
or  fair  share  for  his  hard  earned  dollar. 

Yours  in  the  interest  of  better  govern- 
ment. 

James  P.  Behnke. 


Statement  From  the  Legislative  Yi.an  of 
the  Republic  of  China 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  laave  re- 
ceived an  excellent  statement  from  the 
LegislaUve  Yuan  of  the  BepubUc  of 
China  which  Is  addressed  to  the  Members 
of  this  body. 


Some  377  members  of  the  legislative 
body  on  Taiwan  signed  this  statement 
which  sets  forth,  factually  and  reason- 
ably, the  major  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  not  modify  Its  longstand- 
ing policy  of  nonrecognltlon  of  the  mur- 
derous Red  Chinese  regime  and  nonad- 
mi,ssion  of  It  In  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  majority  of  my 
colleagues— Indeed,    the    overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  Nation- 
agree  with  present  U.S.  policy  in  this  re- 
gard.    'We  cannot,  however,  relax   our 
vigilence.    'We  must  always  keep  in  mind 
the  compelling  reasons  that  prevent  our 
Nation     from     bargaining     with     these 
butchers.    For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker 
I  commend  the  following  statement  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues: 
Legislative  Yuan, 
Republic  op  China, 
Taipei,  Taiwan.  China,  May  17,  19GG 
The   Representatives,  House  of  Representa- 
tives,   U.S.   Congress,    Washington     DC 
United  States  of  America. 
Sras:  We  have  read  with  deep  admiration 
the  earnest  opinions  honestly   expressed   by 
a  number  of  witnesses  invited  to  testify  at 
the  hearings  on  China  recently  held  by  The 
Subcommittee  on  the  P.ar  Ea^t  and  the  Pa- 
cific of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.   However,  there  were  also  certain  wit- 
nesses at  the  Senat«  hearings  who,  lacking 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  historical 
traditions  and  social  characteristics  of  China 
have  misread  the  true  nature  and  the  reali- 
ties of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  and 
have,    as   a   consequence,    advanced   certain 
opimons   which  are   not  only  incompatible 
■with  the  realities,  but  which  may  also  dam- 
age the  Joint  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  United  States  to 
preserve  the  security  of  Asia  and  the  peace 
of  the  world.    It  Is  because  of  the  possibility 
that  these  hearings  may  have  repercussions 
which  are  InUnlcal  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  hearings  were  held  that  we.  in  the  Inter- 
est of  the  traditional  friendship  between  our 
two   countries   and    our   common    effort   to 
stem  the  tide  of  Commtinist  aggression  ven- 
ture to  address  ourselves  JolnUy  to  yoti.  and 
to  exprese  some  of  our  views. 

Some  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  Senate 
hearings  are  of  the  opUilon  that  there  should 
be  a  change  In  the  United  States  China 
policy.  They  have  variously  proposed  that 
In  Its  relaUons  with  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime,  the  United  States  should  adopt  a 
policy  of  "containment  without  Isolation  " 
'no  containment  and  no  Isolation,"  or  "wait- 
ing for  the  next  generation  of  Communist 
rulers  to  evolve  a  peaceful  policy."  Although 
these  proposals  are  based  on  different  inter- 
pretationa  of  the  situation,  they  are  all 
guided  by  the  principle  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  "Two  China"  idea,  an  idea  which 
in  our  opinion,  la  the  product  of  certain 
misconceptions. 

First,  those  who  favor  a  change  Ln  the 
UrUted  States  China  poUcy  claUn  that  the 
Pelping  regime  is  in  firm  control  of  the  Chi- 
nese mainland,  that  the  same  regime  far 
from  being  a  passing  phenomenon,  is  likely  to 
develop  into  a  permanent  and  stable  govern- 
ment and  that,  therefore,  the  United  States 
shotUd  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  regime  and  admit  It  to  the  United 
Nations. 

These  views,  we  submit,  were  advanced 
without  regard  to  such  incontrovertible 
facts  as  the  prevalence  of  resistance  move- 
ments on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  the 
numerous  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  mainland  China  to  escape  to  freedom 
to  their  continuing  campalgi.  to  purge  the 
Chinese  mainland  of  anU-Communist  ele- 
ments, the  Chinese  Communlste  Instituted 
four  years  ago  a  new  persecution  campaign 
euphemistically  referred  to  as  a  "Socialist 
eduoaUon  movement."    Originally  scheduled 
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to  be  compiet<>d  within  two  vears.  this  move- 
ment.  .according  to  a  recent  proclamation, 
^KI  be  ex  cr.ded  to  1970  so  that  aU  antl- 
Communlst    elements    may    be    completely 

n^  r'1.  V.  "  ''"^^  "°'  '"'  ^h«  ext^nsYve 
and  formidable  opposition  to  the  Commu- 
nists :xnd  if  such  opposition  did  not  pose  a 
dire  threat  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Com- 
munist regime,  what  reasons  would  the  said 
regime  have  to  devote  eight  long  years  to 
the  'eradication-  of  antl-Communlst  ele- 
ment..s? 

What  is  more,  the  Chinese  Communists, 
seeking  to  intensify  theU-  persecution  cam- 
paign npalnst  the  anti-CommunLst  elements 
have  .some  six  months  ago  made  the  intel- 
lectuals   their    chief    titrset    of    attack      Up 
to  the  moment,  some  2,000.000  hapless  intel- 
lectuals liave  been  mercilessly  purged     What 
better  proof  is  there  the  Communist'  regime 
can  only  be  maintained  by  force  and  brutal 
suppression?     What  are  some  of  the  dangers 
that  are  liable  to  explode  in  the  face  of  the 
Chinese  Communists?     An  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  May  4th  issue  of  the  Communist 
Army  newspaper  "Liberation  Daily  admitted 
that  the  growth  of  anti-revolutionary  ideas 
might   lead    to   anti-revolutiomary   uprisings 
similar  to  those  which  occurred  in  Hung-ory 
^r.KU  ^-  .■"?"''    anti-party.    antl-SociSlsl 
actnUies.     the  editorial  stated  emphatically 
are  deceptive  in  character.     They  present  a 
threat     that     cannot     be    minimized      Our 
struggle  against  these  elements  Is  a  life  or 
death  struggle.     This  Is  a  problem  basic  to 
the   intensive   development   of   our   Socialist 
revolutions,  a  problem  affecting  every  aspect 
of    the    entire    situaUon.     It    U    a    problem 
which  has  a  Vital  bearing  on  the  future  des- 
tiny of  our  party  and  our  country  as  well 
as  on  the  future  course  of  the  world  revolu- 
tion." 

Secondly,  those  who  favor  a  change  in  the 
Un  ted  btat*s  China  policy  characterized  the 
bellicose  and  warlike  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
Conimunists  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  revl%TU 
of  the  spirit  of  nationalism  which  in  turn 
is  the  result  of  long  years  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion and  oppression.  Proceeding  from  that 
premise,  they  have  come  out  with  the  pro- 
posal that  the  United  States  should  give  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  its  svmpatheUc 
tmderstanding,  that  the  United  States  should 
recognize  the  status  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime as  a  major  power  or  that  the  United 
States  should  respect  the  aspirations  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  to  estabaish  in 
Asia  a  certain  sphere  of  Influence  so  that  it 
desist  from  further  adventures  beyond  lu 
borders. 

Those  who  advanced  such  views  appear  to 
have  completely  overiooked  the  wars  of  ag- 
gression, the  infiltration  and  subversion  ac- 
tivities,   the    creation    of    uprisings    or    the 
incitement  of  hostilltlea  undertaken  by  the 
Chinese   Communists   for   a  period  of  over 
ten  ye.ars  in  Asia,  Africa  and  LaUn  America. 
not  to  mention  the  controlling  Influence  ex- 
ercised  by   the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
over  the  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by  the 
North   Vietnamese   Communists      The   Chi- 
nese Communist  appetite  for  aggression  can- 
not be  so  e.xsily  satiated,     Lin  Rao   the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Defense  Minister,  has  made 
public  the  Chinese  Communist  blueprint  for 
world  revolution.     He  made  no  secret  of  the 
Chine.se  Communist  objective  to  complete  the 
encirclement  of  North  America  and  Europe 
which  he  termed  "the  cities  of  the  worid  "  by 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  which   in  hla 
view,     represent     "the    rural    areas    of    the 
world."    In    fact,   short   of   total   surrender 
by   the   United   States,   there   U  no  way  to 
divert  the  Chinese  Communists  from  their 
policy  of  aggression. 

ThU-dly.  citing  the  "peaceful  coexistence" 
strategy  adopted  by  Khrushchev  as  a  prece- 
dent and  pinning  their  hopes  on  the  possi- 
bility that  the  next  generation  of  Chinese 
Communists  might  tiim  their  attention  to 
domestic  affairs  and  evolve  a  peaceful  pol- 
icy in  foreign  affaire,  those  who  favor  a 
change  in   the   United  States  China  policy 
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have  proposed  that  the  United  States  should 
adopt  a  wait-and-see  policy,  that  the  United 
State*  ahould  take  a  patient  and  conciliatory 
attitude  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  Imiwove  Its  relations  with  the  Chi- 
nese Oommunlat  regime  through  a  program 
of  cultural  exchange  and  the  establishment 
Oif  trade  relations. 

Thl«  propoeal,  so  far  entirely  unilateral,  Is 
bom  0*  an  illusion  unsupF>orted  by  cold  reall- 
tlee.  Without  delving  into  the  dlsslmilarl- 
tlea  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist 
China  which  preclude  any  meaningful  com- 
parison, let  us  see  what  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have  been  up  to.  They  have  In  recent 
yean  speeded  up  their  training  program  for 
"revolutionary  successors."  They  h.ive  sub- 
jected these  future  leaders  to  rigid  training 
and  rigorous  teste  so  that  they  may  emerge 
as  worthy  successors.  These  candidates  for 
future  leadership  are  even  more  provlnci.vl  m 
their  outlook  and  more  Ignorant,  of  the  out- 
side world  than  the  present  leaders.  Once 
placed  In  a  position  of  power,  it  Ls  entirely 
possible  that  these  future  leaders  may  prove 
even  more  rabid  in  embarking  on  adven- 
tures beyond  the  Chinese  borders.  Any  p>ol- 
Icy  that  la  not  based  on  a  correct  appraisiil 
of  the  actual  situation  will  only  give  the  ag- 
gressors more  time  to  develop  their  nuclear 
capability.  Once  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  successfully  developed  a  delivery  system. 
the  United  States  will  be  made  their  primary 
target  and  efforts  to  avert  a  nuclear  war  will 
then  be  too  late.  In  saying  this.  It  is  not 
our  Intention  "to  cry  wolf."  The  Chinese 
Oommunlsts  themselves  have  made  it  known 
to  Khrushchev  that  they  were  prepared  to 
fac«  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  war  and  that 
they  would  then  build  a  Communist  world 
order  on  the  ruins  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  have  no  wish 
to  question  the  motives  of  those  who  favor 
the  adoption  of  a  conciliatory  attitude  to- 
wards the  Chinese  Communists.  Our  only 
concern  Is  that  these  people  might  be  In- 
strumental In  Influencing  the  American  peo- 
ple Into  an  unrealistic  appraisal  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  and  thus  weakening  the 
moral  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
preservation  of  world  peace.  The  serious 
consequences  resulting  from  a  faulty  ap- 
praisal Is  something  which  the  representa- 
tives of  our  two  peoples  would  do  well  to 
take  Into  account  before  it  Is  too  late. 

For  a  period  of  over  ten  years,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  House  have  won 
our  abiding  admiration  with  their  wise  and 
farslghted  statements  based  on  what  Is  right 
and  Just.  It  is  because  of  our  deep  concern 
over  the  possibility  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists might  derive  further  encourage- 
ment In  pursuing  their  policy  of  aggression 
from  the  appeasing  statements  made  by 
certain  individuals  in  the  United  States  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  Asia  and  the  fi-ee 
world  might  be  faced  with  a  greater  threat 
that  we  are  moved  to  present  the  facts  as 
we  see  them  for  your  consideration. 
Tours  sincerely. 
Huang  Kco-shv,  Nixh  Wen-ta 

(And  the  other  375  signatories) . 
Memhers  o/  the  Legislative  Yuan  Repub- 
lic of  China. 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
main in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 


I  Include  copies  of  a  citation,  a  press  re- 
lease, and  biography.  The  said  copies 
are  as  follows: 

Ameeicans  foe  CoNSTrruTioNAL  Action — 
The  Board  of  Tbl-stee-s  H.as  Conferred 
Upon  Thomas  O.  Abernetht  the  Distin- 

Gl'ISilKD    riiCRVICh    .^WARD 

For  a  notiible  votlnc;  record  in  tlie  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  (during  the  period 
from  1957  to  1964)  in  support  of  those  legis- 
lative measures  which  would  serve  Uy  su."!- 
t.iln.  strengthen  and  defend  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St-ucs  as  these  were  defended  by  tlie  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  our  Republic. 
Third  Biennal  Awards. 

Given  at  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

On   the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May.  In  the 
ye.tr  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty  Five. 
Thomas  A.  Lane. 

President. 
Bonner  P^llvrs. 
Recording  Secretary, 

Bi  N    MOREEL, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

[News  release,  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action,  May  26,  1965) 

Washington,  DC. — Tlie  Honorable  Thomas 
G.  Abernetht.  United  States  Representative 
from  the  First  District  of  MUslsslppl  and 
a  serilor  member  of  the  House  Apiculture 
Committee,  was  one  of  a  group  of  dlstin- 
gui.sl.ed  National  legislators  honored  last 
night  at  a  formal  reception  In  W:i.shington. 
•The  occasion  was  tlie  biennial  pre.^entiiUon 
of  the  Distingtilshed  Service  Awjxrds  of 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Actinn.  whose 
Bo.i.rd  of  Trustees  was  the  host,  .'\mong  the 
Bo-ird  of  Trustees  are  such  dLstlnguished 
A.Tiericans  as  Admiral  Ben  Moreell,  retired; 
ji.ijor  Generui  Thoina.s  A.  Lane,  C-orps  of  En- 
gineers, retired:  and  ClLOJles  Edison,  former 
Cnjvernor  of  the  Suite  of  New  Jersey  and 
Secretary  c«f  tlie  N.ivy  under  Franklin  D. 
Bo<-i-evc-lt. 

Amerlc^ans  for  Constitutional  Action  (ACA) 
Is  a  non-p.'irtlsan.  non-profit,  nationwide 
org.anizatlon.  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  C<)n.stitutlon 
of  the  United  States  as  these  were  enunciated 
and  promulg.\t<:d  by  the  Founders  of  our 
Republic. 

ACAs  Distinguished  Service  Awards  are 
conferred  every  two  years  upon  those  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  whose  officially 
recorded  votes  on  crucial  measures  in  the 
Conarress  indiciite  their  devotion  to  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

In  prcsentint;  the  award  to  Representative 
ABEa>JE-rnT,  Adniir.U  Moreell.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  stated:  "It  gives  me 
great  p'.ea.sure  to  confer  this  honor  upon  you. 
Over  the  years  you  have  showii  your  devotion 
to  those  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  serve  to  promote  Individual 
rigir.s  ;ind  re.=5ix)nslbllitles;  a  sound  ciurency; 
tlie  free  m.-u-ket  economy  for  gtxxls  and  serv- 
ice.':; Suites  Rights;  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  and  distribution: 
and  Nation.al  Defense  and  Sovereignty;  as 
op^xjsed  to  the  concentration  of  powers  In 
a  centralized,  soci.allzed  State:  abdication  of 
control  of  our  destiny  to  international  or- 
ganisations: and  appeasement  of  interna- 
tional Communism. 

■'Our  purpose  Is  to  honor  you  for  your 
detlicatlon  to  the  preservation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  State*!.  On  behalf 
of  the  BoRjd  of  Trustees,  I  present  to  you  this 
Dl-stinguished  Service  Award  of  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action." 

Representative  Abfp.netht,  in  accepting 
the  award,  stated:  "The  Constitution  Is  the 
bedrock  of  our  Republic.  Its  destruction  Is 
the  objective  of  leftLsts  and  subversives  from 
within  and  without  our  country.  In  recent 
years  they  have  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess.    Unless  the  extremist  liberals.  In  and 


out  of  govemxnent,  Join  conservatives  In 
coming  to  gn^pe  with  this  situation,  our  Con- 
stitution will  soon  be  only  a  memory  con- 
signed to  the  trash  dump.  It  Is  tremen- 
dously satisfying  that  this  great  organiza- 
tion, Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  In 
meastwing  my  activities  and  voting  record 
in  the  Congress  with  a  yardstick  forged  by 
our  forebears,  the  Constitution,  has  found 
that  I  have  measured  up.  I  am  proud  and 
honored  to  be  the  recipient  of  this  enviable 
aw.ird." 

Congressman  Abernetht 
T1IOMA.S  Gerstle  Abernetht  was  born 
ALay  16,  1903,  and  reared  in  Eupora,  Webster 
County,  Ml.^sissippi.  He  received  his  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  education  in  the 
Eupora  schools  and  his  higher  education  at 
the  University  of  Alabama,  Cumberland 
University  School  of  Law  and  the  Law  School 
of  the  Unlver.<iity  of  Mississippi.  He  holds 
a  Bachelor  of  Laws  Degree  and  has  been  a 
very  successful  attorney. 

He  is  nuirried  to  the  former  Alice  Margaret 
Lamb  of  Mis-slssippl  State  University,  a  native 
of  Attala  County  and  for  five  years  a  resident 
of  Cleveland,  Mississippi.  He  has  two 
daughters,  and  one  son  who  Ls  now  in  the 
U.S.  Army  overseas.  He  Is  a  Methodist  and 
Past  Chairman  of  his  Church  Board.  Member 
and  P.%st  President  of  the  Okolona  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mason.  Shrlner  and  member  of 
numerous  other  fraternal  and  civic  organl- 
z.\tlons.  He  entered  the  practice  of  law  at 
Eupora  in  June.  1925.  served  as  Mayor  cf 
Eupora  one  term,  moved  to  Okolona  In  1929 
where  he  continued  the  practice  of  law:  was 
elected  District  Attorney  of  the  3rd  Juridical 
District  in  1935,  carrying  five  of  seven 
counties,  and  re-elected  in  1939  wltliout 
opposition. 

Ho  resigned  the  office  of  District  Attorney 
in  January,  1943,  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Congre.;s  as  a  Representative 
of  the  old  Fourth  District  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  after  carrying  all  but  one 
county  and  losing  it  by  only  forty-elglit 
votes.  In  1952  he  was  re-elected  from  the 
F^st  District,  carrying  12  counties  and  losing 
4  by  very  narrow  margins.  He  Is  now  serv- 
ing his  twelfth  term. 

He  Is  the  5th  ranking  Senior  Member  of 
the  35-man  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned  for  the  past  22 
years;  Member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Cot- 
ton. Legislative  Oversight.  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations  and  is  Chairman  of  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Extension.  He  has 
authored  numerous  pieces  of  legislation, 
pitrticularly  In  the  fields  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search.   E:<tcnsion    and    Marketing. 

He  persistently  .sponsored  and  after  a  long 
unrelenting  effort  victoriously  passed 
throtigh  Ctin press  and  into  law.  over  the  third 
successive  veto  and  obstinate  opposition  of 
President  Elsenhower,  the  first  and  only  flood 
control  program  for  the  water  ravaged 
Tomblgbee  Valley.  This  brought  Into  reality 
a  positive  program  against  devastating  floods 
to  which  the  federal  rovernment  Is  obligated 
to  contribute  more  than  30-mllllon  dollars. 
Construction  is  underway  In  several  areas. 
A  few  years  ago  he  revived  the  Tonncs-see- 
Tomblgbce  Inland  Waterway  project  after 
it  had  been  shelved  by  a  biased  committee. 
Praspects  are  now  exceedingly  bright  for  this 
project  to  move  forward. 

Aeernethy  is  a  solid  conservative.  La-st 
year  he  was  rated  by  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  as  having  a  100-percent 
conservative  voting  record  against  President 
Johnson's  liberal  Great  Society.  The  left- 
wing  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
(AD.'V)  rated  him  as  a  "Zero  Liberal."  He 
was  awarded  a  special  citation  by  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action,  "for  his  support  of 
constitutional  government."  In  1964  Aber- 
netht was  a  recipient  of  the  National  Com- 
mander's Award  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  for  "his  long  years  of  dedicated 
service  In  behalf  of  America's  war  disabled 
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veterans. '  In  1962  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
award  of  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion "for  outstanding  and  meritorious  serv- 
ice to  agriculture."  In  1960  he  was  cited  by 
the  National  Civic  Affairs  Associates  for  his 
record  as  "an  advocate  of  economy  and  free 
ciUUons''  "  ■"^  ^'*''  "-eccived  numerous  other 
He  puts  in  long  hours  and  follows  the  rule 
of  answering  every  letter  on  the  day  It  Is 
received.  Visitors  are  welcome  and  shou-n 
every  courte.sv.  t."u*u 

h,^  ^T.r^i  ''""■  ^''■^'^-  ^'^e  <"•  telephone 
Muu  ^^  t°^*  °®"  Building.  Oklolona, 
Mi.s.sic.sippi,  when  Cdngress  is  not  in  session- 
or  any  time  at  Room  2371  Rayburn  House 
^s'sSTe'!"'""^'  '^'^^"^^°°'  D.C..  teIe?hone 


Inflation  and  Trade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

op   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 
Mr.  MICHEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
unaniiTTous  consent  to  Insert  this  edi- 
torial that  appeared  In  the  Peoria  Jour- 

"f.^fl  ff  °",August   13,   1966,  entitled 
Inflation  and  Trade": 

Inflation  and  Trade 
Every  nation  In  Europe  has  gone  throueh 
alternating  periods  of  Intense  developmelt 

Wo1-ld'"warn"'  ;r*^^*^  progra,^s°^S 
World   War  n   while   the   nearest  thing   to 

^Ts  \ZK.Zfr.''r'  'V^'  ^  S.  in  that  flme 
XlnMrftlon'     ''°^'     "'  "^^  Elsenhower 

ecoToL^^i^a^S^r  u'.af^''"  ''^^^^^^  ^^^ 

It  is  simple.    The  European  nations  have 

been  through  periods  of  Intense  Inflation  be- 

Sr  ^^."^t^^-tastrophe  Is  not  Jusfth^'^reU- 

AnnT^  '^  .^"^"^  "  ^  P'^J'^'^S  ''th  fire. 

Another  f.^ctor  is  the  parilamentary  sys- 
tem, for  series  of  "austerity  programs''  have 
^rr    hf '"!:^  1'^  Britain,  f^or  Example    by 

L^nr  L^^'^'Tf^f'"'"  ^y  *^^  Conservat  ves 

Labor  has  had  the  power  and  the  courage 

£bor  Tb.r'  '"'"  "•^'^esslty,  and  when"rS 
mv  Iti«t  ,f^^°r'^  ^^^  economic  neces- 
l1  f;il  H  ^"«^'«d-  "  "le  Conservatives  tried 
It.  they  d  be  nccused  of  other  motives ! 

.n«  t?'"'"'^"*'  "^^  ^°  happily  along  regardlne 
inflation   as   generally   only   mildly   pain  "l 

ngures  he  might  be  the  gainer 

We  have  already  Inflated  ourselves  flnallv 
to  the  point  where  we  tipped  the  balance 
Of  payments  situation  in  world  trade  over 
to  Where  it  has  long  been  going  the  wrong 

However,  that  doesn't  bother  us  either 

thatToif.^ht ";,.'' 7^^  "'^  European  nations 
tbat  fought  the  long  uphill  struggle  to  save 

T  ^4ZTVT'  °^''  exchange  values,  not 
U8.     They  finally  succeeded. 

But   we  have  never  "been   there"  anc    as 
we  Skid   along  down  the  same  chute   the^ 

r.    ,  T^  ^"'^    ^'■°'"    ''^^'^h    they    painfully 
crawled  back-we  act  as  If  this  L  reaUy  no 

KTgc^^lli."^  '^^"^  ^^°^^''  *^«''^^<^ 

evfr^'^r.?."'"^  '"'''^°''  '^""'^  °^  inflation,  how- 
ever  may  have  a  drastic  effect  on  our  gold 

K''it,°.\'?  ^''7r  °'  P'^y^ents,  and^the 
douar   itself    in    the    International    market 

m^!.^,^^  *^^°  ^^''^  ""^  opportunity  to  learn 
•omethlng    of    the    harsh    and    unnleasam 

Kuona^  '°\^"°"  •''^^  ^^«  fallu'f  o^! 
»ernational  exchange. 


We  may  rediscover  the  premise  that  nro- 
ducuvlty  can  be  reflected  In'^the  doU^  --gSng 
farther"  and  that  this  is  sometimes  morf 
real  than  having  more  dollars  of  less  value 
^  But  It  seems  clear  that  now  we  prefer  the 
nuinbers  game"  of  inflation,  and  are  blind 
to  the  consequences  that  are  then  visited 
on  us  at  home  if  that  is  disrupted  seriouslv 

Htw  .?^  '^  ^^'■'^'^'^  ^"^  ^  government  with 
either  the  courage  or  the  responsibility  to 
face  facts  Instead  of  peddle  attractive  nu  ths 

We  insist  on  "managing  our  economv"  on 
the  pretense  that  the  U.S.  lives  in  a  vacuum 
and  can  Juggle  it.s  economy  without  navinc 
any  attention  to  the  total  economic  .Mtua- 
tlon   cf  the   worid   of  tr.ido 

It  seems  we  are  apt  to  discover  that  eco- 
noniics  is  an  International  environment 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  and  whether  we 
recognize  It  or  not. 

In  the  process,  we  r.re  gambl'ng  with  the 
survival  of  a  free  world. 
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Watts  a  Year  Later:  Disparate  Remedies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENr.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17.  1966 
Mr.  GIBBONS.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  cities 
are  In  a  crisis.    The  riots  last  summer  In 
Watts  and  this  year  in  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, and  other  cities  across  the  Nation 
dernonstrate  the  urgency  and  the  gravity 
of  this  crisis.    Disturbances  such  as  those 
which  occurred  yesterday  here  In  Wash- 
ington serve  as  constant  reminders  that 
this   crisis   is   not  curing   itself.     Thev 
also  remind  us  that  a  lot  of  our  existing 
f^'T^^",*    programs— particularly    in 
the  fields  of  welfare  and  housing— simply 
are  not  reaching  the  people  they  are  sup- 
posed  to  help.  ^ 

thpT  J^Z"^  *!Ht^".l"''''  "^^'  programs 
that     deal     with    the     causes    of    the 

t^^t  m«T'V  n  °^  '^'"^'  programs 
that  make  full  use  of  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  private  enterprise,  of  in- 
dividual citizens,  and  of  government  all 
working  together  for  a  common  goal 
Ju.st  such  a  cooperative  effort  is  now  be- 
ing made  in  the  riot-scarred  Watts  area 
hv  w^Qf"  "^  '?i^^'^  remarks  an  article 
Sc  ;!  T'!'"*  Pinkerton  which  describes 
this  effort  in  Watts.  This  article  ap- 
peared In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
August  12,  1966:  ouumi    oi 

Watts   a   Year   Later:    Disparate   Remedif.s 
(By  W.  Stewart  Pinkerton) 

Inl^  t^r,T"i!^  ~*  ^^'*'"  ^*«^  ^^^  rtots  that 
jo  ted  this  city  with  34  deaths  and  some  $40 
million  worth  of  property  damage,  one  phe- 
nomenon is  clear:  "It's  not  the  most  expen- 
^ve  public  efforts  that  are  producing  the 
most  impressive  results  In  treating  thf  un! 
denying  ills  but  rather  smaller,  less  co^tW 

nr^JZ/jr""  "^^""de.  big  Dioney  may  well 
prove  the  most  effective  over  the  lone  han 
but  right  now  the  measure  of  succ^^f'j^' 
clal  efforts  among  the  people  of  the  Watts 
axea  is  taken  in  terms  of  iLnedlate  rSu  te 
they  can  see  and  understand.  Such  quick 
tangible  achievements,  moreover  are  ^' 
pecially  important,  authorities  agr^  if  ten- 
sions are  to  be  reduced  from  prefamng  fl^h 
points.    Whether  those  temperati^esfre  ac- 


tually coming  dowTi   or  not  remains  to   be 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  of  the  widely 
herald.-d  Federal  efforts  is  simplv  red  Upe 
Last  December  the  McCone  Com^nl.slon  set 
up  by  Californ!:i-s  Gov.  Brown  to  Investigate 
the  causes  of  the  riot*  stilted  that  inadequate 
and  costly  public  tran.sportation  seriouslv 
restricts!  the  resident.^  of  the  disadvantaged 
area  It  wasn't  until  late  Miiv.  however  be- 
fore the  new  U.S.  Dop.artmer.t  of  Housing  and 
Lrban  Development  got  around  to  .allociiime 
money  to  the  .mtp  to  help  start  some  of  the 
needed  services.  And  .^ome  of  the  services 
still  haven  t  been  provided.  largely  because 
the  state  is  holding  up  funds  pending  a  study 
o:  traiu-it  ne<xls. 

The  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit 
District,  which  operates  the  area's  municipal 
system,  did  begin  one  new  Watts  run  July  5 
Lnder  suteidy  from  p^irt  of  the  $2.7  milflon 
in  Federal  aid.  the  service  links  the  Negro 
area  and  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
some  10  miles  away,  covering  a  route  through 
industrial  employment  centers.  However  it 
onrcly  averages  ew  round  trip  pa.s5engers  a 

:^,Ih  T  ?■'"'  '"  °^  ^^^  ^^''^".V  working 
adal^  (and  not  er.ough  to  cover  one-fourth 
of  the  .<=crvice's  operating  costs).  Transit 
omciiUs  agree  sevcr.al  other  proposed  run^ 
as  yet  not  offered,  would  probabW  generate 
com^iderably  more  traffic.  B<^-i<.rai€ 

SOME  SPEEDY  St'CCE.SS 

By  contr.ist.  a  nonprofit  corporation  known  H 
as  the  Manacement   Council   for  Merit   Em- 
plov-mcnt.  Training  and  Research,  origlnallv 
a  committee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  ha.s  scored  some  notable  successes 
rather    speedily    In    a    much    tougher    area- 
Finding  jobs  for  the  unemploved  who  comi 
pnse  an  estimated  25  •  of  Watt^'  male  adults 
Less  than  one  month   after  the  riots  the 
group    contacted    t^  p    officials    of   some    100 
aerospace  and  Industrial  corporatlows  in  the 
area  to   interest   them   In   hiring  Watts   Ne- 
groes.    Working    clo.^ely    with    a    state    lob 
placement  center  in  Watts,  the  council  used 
personal  contact,  foiiow-up  letters  and  phone 
calls.     The  respon.^c  was  immediate'   bv  De- 
cember o;er  2.OT0  .N'ecroes  had  been  placed 
In  training  program.s  and  bv  March  the  total 
had    reached    4.000,     The    council    recentlv 
launched   a   research   project  with   the   Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  to  determine 
how  the  trainees  are  doing  in  their  new  Jobs 
To   be  sure.  Watts'   private  aid   endeavors 
are   by   no   means    trouble   free,   nor   are   all 
Of  the  larger  public  programs  entlrelv  Inef- 
fective.    But  the  bus  plan's  slow  start   co«- 
trast^d     with     the     Management     Councils 
rapid  success  In  finding  jobs  is  illustrative 
or  a  largo   proportion   of   the   many   private 
and      public      programs     that     have     been 
showered   in   bewildering   arrav   on   this   45- 
square-mile  area. 

-There  are  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  massive 
Federal  projects  under  way  In  the  area  at 
pre..ent^  Thoy  include  a  JIG  million  Nelgh- 
boriiood  -iouth  Corps  project,  which  pro- 
vides employment  help  for  potential  hlRh 
school    dropouts    as    well    as   for   those   who 

Project  Head  Start,  the  pre-school  prograni 

s  ;?A"1  ^-"^^'""'^^y  '^""d'ng  and  ^ntence 
structurir.g:  a  $1.5  million  svst^^m  of  150 
teen  centers,  which  offer  recreation,  craft 
training  and  tutorial  help  under  the  Omce 
of  Economic  Opportunity;  and  four  skill 
voc^tf^'  Tl^^  ^'°''^'^^  ^'^'='  "-emedlal   and 

labor  n^L'f"''V°'^  ""'^^  "  •''•S  nilllion 
Labor  Department  program.  There  are  also 
a  Youth  Training  and  Employment  Prolect 
under  the  Labor  Department  and  the  Office 
Of  Economic  Opportunity,  a  local  Job  Corps 
effort  and  a  delinquency  prevention  clin^ 
pru-ate  endeavors  abound 

Th'e^.'•f^^'''^^^'°"'  *"  ""^  '«»  numerous. 
There  s  a  movie  theater  (admission-  as 
cent.)  set  up  July  16  in  the'  aumt^rium  of 
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Marlcham  Junior  High  School  bv  Los 
Angeles-based  National  General  Corp.  and 
a  number  of  movie  companies.  It  gives 
Watta  its  first  "movlet  house"  in  some  20 
years.  Attendance  has  been  only  moderate, 
but  peaceful.  There  are  various  types  of 
training  and  Job-seeklng^  organizations,  such 
as  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter, originally  a  church-supported  program 
that  since  has  received  a  $450,000  grant 
from  the  Pord  Foundation  for  its  basic  and 
vocational  education  program.  Operation 
Bootstrap,  Inc.,  a  private  corporation  formed 
by  two  Negroes,  one  an  employee  of  a  civil 
rights  organization  and  the  other  a  former 
car  salesman,  concentrates  largely  on  Im- 
parting basic  skills  for  specific  Jobs. 

Others  include  a  one-man  writing  clinic 
Initiated  by  novelist-playwright  Budd 
Schulberg.  and  two  gasoline  stations  con- 
tributed by  a  pair  of  big  oil  companies. 
One  of  the  stations,  put  up  by  Humble  Oil 
&  Refining  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (N.J.).  Is  earmarking  all  its  profits  for 
a  community  organization  that  will  support 
various  youth  and  other  charity  programs. 
The  other,  leased  to  a  community  group 
by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  is  to  be 
operated  as  a  co-op. 

The  most  effective  program,  by  all  ac- 
counts, is  conducted  by  the  Westnilnster 
Neighborhood  Association,  Inc  ,  originally 
created  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  jiist  be- 
fore the  riots.  It  is  now  partlnlly  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  EMucatiop.  and 
Welfare.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
the  Labor  Department.  This  summer  It  ha# 
involved  some  650  of  the  nrea"s  youths  in  a 
series  of  field  trips  to  museums,  ball  games 
and  recreation  spots. 

There's  a  danger,  of  course,  in  raising  aspi- 
rations that  won"t  soon  be  realized  Says. 
Louis  Smith,  an  employe  of  CORE  who  helped 
start  Operation  Bootstrap:  "When  levels  ot 
expectation  are  raised  and  bureaucratic  or 
other  obstacles  keep  those  expectations  from 
being  realized,  the  net  effect  Is  often  worse 
than  if  the  encouragement  hadn't  been  pro-, 
vided.  in  the  first  place." 

Unforttinately.  that's  exactly  wh.-it  has 
been  hapjjening  In  connection  with  many  of 
the  Federal  programs  launched  so  far.  Just 
last  week,  for  Instance,  the  Economic  and 
Youth  Opportunities  Agency,  the  local  pov- 
erty board,  learned  It  was  to  get  a  $300,000 
grant  from  Washington  to  institute  a  sum- 
mer swimming  project  for  poverty  area 
youngstws  called  "Operation  Oool  It."  With 
only  a  few  weeks  of  summer  vacation  left,  the 
local  board  got  nothing  from  Washington  ex- 
cept the  name  of  the  project,  the  amount  of 
the  grant  and  some  vague  directions  that  it 
should  involve  taking  youngsters  to  i>ools  at 
nearby  military  bases  or  "either"  facilities. 
What's  more,  the  board  Is  not  sure  whether 
the  money  will  be  coming  from  a  separate 
grant  or  from  existing  programs.  Until  It 
finds  out.  the  project  can't  proceed,  officials 
here  contend. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  board  was  told  by 
Washington  that  It  would  receive  $3.5  million 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
provide  summertime  emplojrment  and  recre- 
ation projects  in  Watts.  Aft«r  eight  w^eks  of 
working  up  pToposals  and  hiring  staff  mem- 
bers, the  board  learned  there  had  "been  a 
mistake"  and  no  money  would  be  available 
for  the  summer  program  after  all.  Paced 
with  shutting  down  some  projects  already 
under  way.  the  board  decided  to  take  the  $3.5 
million  from  unexpended  funds  of  other  pro- 
grams instead. 

•'Banner  headlines  of  massive  aid  often 
arent  felt  in  the  streets,"  says  Budd  Schul- 
berg. "The  longer  funds  are  held  up.  the 
more  inflammatory  feelings  become." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  smaller 
self-belp  community  projectatouch  as  Opera- 


tion Bootstrap  h.ive  arcompllshed  objectives 
by  cutting  corners.  Bootstrap  was  founded 
In  October  1965.  by  3o-year-old  Robert  Hall 
and  the  37-year-old  Mr.  Smith  on  $1,000  bor- 
rowed from  •vaxlous  friends."  It  Immedi- 
ately rent-ed  a  former  retail  auto  parts  build- 
ing :uid  begnn  writing  lett^-rs  to  l.->c.-U  busi- 
nessmen seeking  financial  as-slstance  and  do- 
n.-itiins  of  training  equipment.  At  the  same 
time,  they  organized  a  volunteer  teaching 
force,  consisting  mostiy  of  Negroes,  and  early 
this  year  began  holding  classes  in  .«:)e€ch. 
spelling,  arlliimoUc  and  Negro  history.  In 
June,  vocational  coiu-ses  were  st;u-tcd  and  by 
August  Bootstrap  had  placed  14  of  its  stu- 
dents without  waiting  for  some  of  them  to 
comolete  minimum  10-week  courses.  In  ad- 
dition, Bootstrap  has  found  another  80  jobs 
for  people  who  came  to  it  for  help. 

BOOTSTR.\P    ON    \    SHOESTRING 

The  Messrs.  Hall  and  Smith  believe  Opera- 
tion l^ootstrap  may  have  benefited  from  hav- 
ing t.o  ojxTate  on  a  shoestring.  "If  we  got  a 
big  chunk  of  money."  says  Mr.  Smith,  "we 
miicht  not  be  hungry  enough  to  keep  writing 
as  many  letters  as  we  do.  It's  the  challenge 
that  gives  us  the  motivation  to  continue." 

Mr  Shulberg's  writing  clinic,  another 
minuscule  undertaking  lit  h.-vs  only  14  stu- 
dents so  far).  Is  apparently  also  benefiting 
fr'>m  it-s  intim-ate  dimension.  Tlie  clinic 
meets  weekly  in  the  biwement  of  the  Watts 
Happening  Coffee  House,  a  church-sunportcd 
institution  created  after  the  riots.  Tlie  pvir- 
j-Kjse  of  the  clinic  is  not  at  all  susi>ect  among 
members  of  the  community  and  its  impact, 
in  terms  of  publicity  and  leaderchip.  has  been 
significant  In  Mr',  Schulberg's  %iew.  It  is 
alio  pr'>viiig  a  valuable  profe.s.~ional  exercise. 
"It's  the  best  class  I  ever  had."  the  former 
Columbia  University  '*Titing  instructor  re- 
cently t.jld  a  television  atidience. 

While  attendance  at  the  25-cent  movies 
(including  such  recent  runs  as  "Thunder- 
baU"!  was  disappointing  at  fi-rst.  forcing  a 
cutback  to  one  show  a  niuht  from  two.  it 
h.vs  now  grow,  to  about  350  a  night.  More- 
over, comments  in  the  community  suggest 
the  movies  have  had  a  heartening  effect  far 
beyond  the  attendance. 

Many  observers  believe  the  effectiveness 
of  si>me  of  the  l:irger  projects,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  reduced  both  by  lack  of  rapp<irt 
between  .adminlstrau.irs  and  community  resi- 
dents and  by  fornialistic  procedures  that 
smack  of  authority  the  Negroes  neither  un- 
derstand nor  tru-st. 

"It's  an  old  complaint."  say.s.  one  local 
Negro  social  worker,  "but  the  wily  some  of 
the  present  poverty  progr.anis  are  set  up.  the 
ones  who  know  least  about  the  community 
are  the  ones  rttnnlng  the  show,"  Negro  lead- 
ers cite  the  23-man  board  of  directors  that 
runs  the  poverty  board.  Sixteen  of  them 
are  appointed  (three  each  by  t!ie  coimty.  the 
city,  county  schools  and  city  schools,  plus 
one  each  by  four  welf:\re  groups):  only 
seven  are  elected,  and  even  tliey  can  hardly 
be  con.=!idered  representative  of  the  poverty 
community  since  barely  2"r  of  the  eligible 
voters  turned  out  for  their  election  last 
March.  One  possible  reruson  for  the  poor 
tumc>ut:  To  vote,  an  individual  has  to  estab- 
lish the  f:ict  that  he  earned  less  than  «4,000 
the  year  before  and  he  had  to  do  so  in  the 
public  voting  place.  Comments  one  ob- 
server: 'Not  many  people  like  to  admit  how 
poor  tliey  are," 

Another  factor  in  the  apparent  disinterest, 
some  believe,  w.as  the  feeling  among  the 
poor  that  the  seven  members  would  be  out- 
numbered on  the  board  by  appointees  of 
agencies  representing  interests  other  than 
those  of  Watts  residents.  Moet  Watts  resi- 
dents are  extremely  skeptical  of  any  under- 
taking in  which  they  are  not  Intimately  In- 
volved.    "The  ones  who  know  how  to  raise 


a  family  on  $100  a  month — that's  the  kind 
of  people  that  can  get  through  and  moti- 
vate." insists  a  Negro  welfare  worker. 

Nowhere  does  the  abUlty  to  be  In  touch 
with  the  poor  show  up  more  clearly  than 
in  various  teaching  programs.  And  nowhere, 
perhaps,  is  the  difference  in  flexibility  be- 
tween the  big  public  and  the  smaller  private 
approach  more  clearly  highlighted.  Many 
Negroes  contend  the  big  poverty  projects  are 
too  regimented  and  frequently  exclude  teach- 
ers best  qualified  to  communicate  with  them 
-simply  becau.'^e  they  don't  meet  technical 
requirements. 

COMPREHENSIVE  TRAINI.NG 

At  the  four  US,  Department  of  Labor  sidll 
centers  in  Los  Ani;eles.  an  vmusual  undertak- 
ing established  since  the  riots  to  provide  tiie 
area's  re-sidents  with  a  comprehensive  tliree- 
phase  progr.im  of  basic,  remedial  and  voca- 
tional training,  basic  educational  in.structors 
must  have  state  teaching  credentials  to  be 
eligible.  In  contrast,  the  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialisation Center  has  no  fixed  require- 
ments— <jnly  about  three-fourths  of  the  ba.slc 
education  teachers  have  credentials.  "We'll 
take  a  higlily  motivated  person  over  one  with 
merely  the  proper  certificates."  said  an  OIC 
official.  "If  the  person  happens  to  have  a 
credential  too,  that's  fine,  but  we  don't  re- 
quire it." 

At  Bo<jtstrap.  "the  best  instructors  are  Ne- 
groes." asserts  Mr.  Hall.  "Many  of  them 
couldn't  qualify  to  teach  in  Federal  programs. 
but  we  think  they  do  a  lot  better.  They  get 
tliroug'n." 

The  Westminster  Neighborhood  A-ssoclalion 
retains  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  private 
program,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  ventures  In  Watta  by  nearly 
all  observers:  About  75 'o  of  the  more  than 
150  individuals  graduated  from  Westminster's 
programs  and  placed  in  full-time  jobs  in  tlie 
past  six  months  or  more  are  still  In  those 
positions,  according  to  Westminster  officials. 
This  Is  a  10'~'o  to  15  i  increase  over  normal 
retention  rates  for  the  area's  comparable  age 
and  economic  groups,  the  officials  assert.  And 
attendance  by  the  some  200  youths  at  the 
youth  training  programs — which  admittedly 
Include  a  large  dose  of  recreational  pursuits — 
is  near  lOO'i  this  siunmer.  they  report. 

Behind  the  success.  In  the  view  of  many 
observers.  Is  Westminster's  determination  to 
get  through  to  as  many  Individuals  Ln  the 
community  as  jxassible.  For  example,  it  even 
hires  former  members  of  street  gungs.  many 
with  police  records,  to  work  as  recruiters  In 
the  area.  It  also  has  21  field  workers  out 
calling  door  to  door  on  some  3.000  resident* 
a  month  in  Its  community  action  program, 
distributing  donated  clothing  and  furnltiu* 
and  offering  advice  on  everything  from  find- 
ing a  better  place  to  live  to  planning  nutri- 
tious, low-oost  meals. 

Westminster  programs,  though  they're  now 
paid  for  largely  by  Washlngt-on,  are  designed 
on  the  scene  by  Westminster  officials  "hand 
In  hand  with  the  community  Itself.  We  try 
to  see  what  the  people  want  and  not  what  the 
professionals  think  they  want."  asserts  Ar- 
chie Hardwlck.  a  Westminster  executive.  An- 
other Important  feature  is  the  fact  that  all 
20  of  the  teachers  Westminster  employs  are 
Negro,  60 '"r  of  them  from  Watts  Itself.  West- 
minster also  encourages  a  spectrum  of  Negro 
groups  to  assist  In  Its  programs — everyone 
from  the  Black  Nationalists  to  the  NAACP, 
"If  we're  going  to  help  the  whole  community, 
then  we  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  commu- 
nity," says  Booker  Grlffen,  a  Westminster 
official.  "You  just  can't  put  mUltancy  In  the 
corner  and  forget  It." 

No  one  is  claiming  great  success  In  dealing 
with  the  Watts  situations.  But  at  the  one 
year  mark,  the  Davids  are  leading  the  Go- 
llatha  by  a  wide  margin. 


August  17,  1966 

Questionnaire 
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4.  If  C-.ugre-ss  determines  that  addlUonal 
funds  are  nee<ied  for  fiscal  1967.  how  should 
they  be  r.iised?  (Indicate  first,  second,  and 
thirri  preference) 

Incre.'ii;e  corporate  income  taxes  _  35  9 

Increase  personiil  Income  taxes  '"     219 

Iucre.^se  excise  taxes "  33'  , 

Increase   borrowing -1.111  9' j 

5.  Interest  rates:   The  Banking  and  Cur- 
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rcncy  &>mmlttee  of  the  House  of  Represen 
^itives  may  consider  legislation  to  make  the 
Fcder'il  Reserve  Bo:u-d  more  responsive  to  the 
Iisc.nl  .ind  moiict.-xry  policies  established  bv 
the  .'idn-.lnistration.  Renewed  Interest  In  this 
profrrani  has  been  sparked  by  the  Board's 
recent  decision  to  increase  interest  rates  in 
oi»p.:«ition  to  the  position  of  the  President 
and  his  economic  advisors.  Would  you  favor 
such  a  ch.ange?  jou  i.uor 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion 


29.6 
50.4 
20.0 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF    CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
WedJiesday.  August  17.  1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  May  I 
niniled  an  opinion  questionnaire  to  my 
con.stltuent.s  in  the  33d  Congressional 
Di.strlct.  of  California.  Today  I  wish 
to  thank  the  10.836  persons  who  were 
sufficiently  concerned  to  take  the  time 
to  complete  and  return  this  question- 
naire. 

The  responses  were  Immediate  and 
enthusiastic.  I  am  very  gratified  with 
the  number  of  persons  who  elaborated 
their  views,  either  with  notes  on  the 
quc'tionnaire  or  with  letters,  it  has 
been  both  enlightening  and  helpful  to 
hear  from  so  many  pood  citizens. 

Thi.s  questionnaire  was  not  printed 
at  Government  expense.  It  was  mailed 
to  postal  patrons  to  obtain  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  opinion  on  Important,  current 
Issues. 

As  I  insert  the  results  of  this  question- 
naire In  the  Record,  for  my  coUeagues 
f^^^.  ^!l^  Nation  to  see.  I  wish  to  mention 
that  the  33d  Congressional  District  com- 

pnses   all   of  San   Bernardino   County  

In  area,  it  Is  the  largest  county  In  the     Cut  off  all  aid 

13  3 

40.2 

46  5 


Job  Corps: 

Increasing 

Reducing "" 

Keeping  same I""" 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps"" 

Incre;ising 

Reuucing ['_ 

Keeping  same 

Work-study  grants  for  coflege'studen 

Increasing 

Reducing "     """ 

Keeping  same '.l 

Special  small  business  loans""'" 

Inrre.Uiing 

Reducing ...l.._  ll  _ 

Keeping  same "II"!  249 

13.  Do  you  believe  the  war  on  poverty  wlU 
dec.-ease  our  welfare  load  in:  ^'^^^  ^iU 

1  year  

5   years    ''_ 

10   years   I  " 

Never    "   " 


33.0 

38.  1 
28.  9 

35.7 
36.  S 
28.0 
3ts: 

—  48.8 

--  21.8 

-  29.4 

44.4 


19 

13  0 
17.  1 
68  0 


S7.  6 

.8 

1.6 


6.  Do  you  believe  changes  are  needed  In  our 
foreign  assistance  program? 

Yes 

No II_!   """ 

No  opinion "I 

ne^c^wr  ■  ^'^"^  indicate  what  changes  are 

Increase  military  aid _         j 

Increase  economic  aid "  5 

Decrease  military  aid IIIII.I  I"  21 

Decrease  economic  aid I  "  on 


14.  Do  you  favor  legislation  extending  Fed. 
Tu^o^^oblL^'^''"'"^"^  ^  "^^  m^nuractLe  or 


Yes 

No 

No    oj>inion 
15.  Do 


61    1 

29.0 

4.9 

laws 


Be  more  selective  in  nations  receiving 


aid 


44 


Be  Increased 

Be  reduced 

Remain  the  same 


California  Is  extremely  diverse,  with 
mountains,  desert,  and  valleys  combin- 
ing spectacular  scenery,  yet  we  have 
large  cities  as  well  as  agriculture    In-     ,,„^,°°  J?" J^^"' g'-eater  Federal  effort  (in- 

STes^SLl^^dlS^f  l^"^^'^""-'  ^^     wafe^^rtfo-Z^^'^^    -    ^^^^^    -    -^ 
congressional    district   Is   as   diversified 

as  the  United  States  Itself,  In  many 
ways  and  our  people's  opinions  are 
worth  noting. 

,u^l-  ^Speaker.  I  insert,  at  this  point, 
the  tabulation  of  my  questionnaire  re- 
sponses : 

[Answers  in  percent] 


y°'^     f-^'^oT    uniform     traffic 

fj:xTtsr '"''"''  ^^'^^«  ^°  --^''^  ^^^ 

Yes 

No I!"!^   Ill     I 

No  opinion I' 

16.  Do   you    favor   having   your   Coneress 
man  poll  you  for  your  vi?ws  on  S^^u^'t 
issues  facing  the  Congress?  ""Poru.nt 

Yes   ._ 

No IIIIIIIIIII 

No  opinion ~ 


--  85  7 
--  11,6 
--     2.7 


97.2 
14 
14 


It  Can  Be  Done 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion 


73.0 

23.8 

3.2 


^L^^^''\'^°JZ''  ^^'''^  ^^^  ^'^'^'^d  States 
should  do  in  Vietnam?     (Check  one  ) 


9  Do  you  favor  Federal  control  over  aspects 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  system 
now  handled  by  the  States,  removing  the 
requirement  that  employers  be  taxed  accord- 
ing to  their  employment  record? 


Exp.and   the  war.  Including  the  use  of 

nuclear    weapons 

Expand  the  war  by  conventlo"n"armeaM 

Without   using   nuclear   weapons  28  3 

Continue    '         ■■ 


Yes 
No  . 


15.8 
68.5 


10.  3 


EXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 

Mr.   BATTIN.     Mr.    Speaker.   In    my 

State  of  Montana.  American  Indians  on 

seven  reservations  are  making  admirable 

efforts  to  better  their  economic  pUght 

raise  their  standard  of  living,  educate 


No  opinion "_  "  jg  7 

10.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  require  sell- 

^^^^-^^:^^^  T^'—^^^-^^^  ^^-szsi^v^n^ 

No 

No  opinion 


dlately 
Other  ... 


ties. 


16.6 
29.0 


Vletn^r"  ^'''''"'  ''-^S°"'»"<"^«  for  peace  in 
Yes 

No iiiiiiiiir 

No  opinion 


92.  A 

6.7  pe  following  release  by  the  Bureau  of 

S  Indian  Affairs  Illustrates  the  success  of 

11.  Do    you    favor    legislation    regulating  ?"^  ^^^^  ^  attracting  industrj-,  furnish- 


70.3 

26.2 

3.5 

3.  If   Congress   determines   that  we  must 

cTtT'shrirb""'  '"7^"'  '^''^  "^y^^  ^^^ 

cu^  should  be  m.ode?     (Indicate  first    sec- 
ond, and  third  preference.)  ' 

Agricultural    subsidies         .           _  o,   - 

The  space  program 7,  „ 

Defense  spending           _   _  "1  ° 

War  on  poverty -°- " 

Veterans' benefits  .   .  "' „ 

Foreign   aid *-° 

Public  works  programs  (Incfudi'^'^n: 

structlon  of  dams  and  highways)  4  0 


packaging  and  labeling  of  consumer  goods 
(truth  in  packaging)  7 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion. 


91.  6 
6.3 
2.1 


12.  Please  check  what  you  favor  doing  with 
the  following  programs  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
Project  Headstart: 

Increasing 

Reducing 

Keeping  same """I 

Domestic  Peace  Corps: 

Increasing 

Reducing 

Keeping  same ...II 


34.7 
31.8 
33.6 


22.9 
46.5 
30.6 


ing  and  training  their  own  people  in  the 
skills  necessary  for  staffing  and  operating 
an  industry  which  will  undoubtedly  at- 
tract other  industry  and  offer  more  em- 
ployment opportunities.  I  have  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  the  release  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

New  Company  on  Montana's  Crow  Reser- 
vation To  DoTTBLE  Employment 
A  new  company  that  began  operating  onlv 
a  few  months  ago  on  the  Crow  Indian  Res- 
ervation near  Hardin.  Mont.,  plans  doubling 
ts  ^^rklng  force  in  a  few  months  to  capital! 
Ize  on  the  exceptional  skill  of  Indian  em- 
^f^S'x^f  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  reports 
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Occupying  a  $68,000  Indlaniowned  plant 
buUdlng  and  aided  by  a  $232,000  loan  from 
the  Crow  Tribe,  the  flrm  makes  battery  cbarg- 
erm  for  cordlees  electric  toothtH-oshes  and  an 
electronic  device  for  disinfectant  units.  A 
third  product — a  battery  charger  for  cordless 
electric  knives — will  be  manufactured  later 
tblB  month.  By  year's  end.  Indian  employees 
are  expected  to  reach  80,  all  trained  under 
a  contract  between  the  company  and  the  Bu- 
reau. 

The  plant  has  only  one  non-Indian  em- 
ployee, the  manager.  He  says  that  tardiness 
and  absenteeism  are  lower  than  In  any  man- 
ufacturing plant  with  which  he  had  been 
associated.  Under  hLs  direction,  several  In- 
dians are  being  readied  for  suf>ervisory  posi- 
tlona  over  Jobs  that  are  rated  as  electrical 
assembler,  mechanical  assembler,  inspector, 
and  teeter. 

Varying  degrees  of  skill  are  reqiUred.  One 
Item  In  production  Involves  19  separate  hand 
operations,  assignments  in  which  the  patient 
and  careful  Crows  axe  particularly  adept. 

The  new  Industry.  US.  Automatics,  Inc., 
came  Into  being  last  November  through  a 
$300,000  Investment  by  the  Crow  Tribe.  This 
was  approved  by  the  tribal  Industrial  De- 
velopment Commission  and  the  Biu-eau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  new  building  occupied 
by  the  industry  is  leased  to  the  company. 

At  the  outset,  some  Crows  were  skeptical 
at  the  Industrial  undertaking  In  view  of 
heavy  tribal  Investment  in  developing  the  Big 
Horn  Recreation  Area  for  tourism.  This 
area,  near  the  scene  of  Custer's  Last  Stand,  Is 
zvoted  for  the  annxial  outdoor  drama  staged 
by  the  Crows  In  reenactlng  the  famoiis  battle 
against  the  7th  Cavalry. 

On  the  drawing  boards  at  the  Crow  Reser- 
vation are  plans  for  an  industrial  park  where 
the  new  plant  building  is  located.  The  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  has  ap- 
proved a  tribal  request  for  a  $241,000  grant 
for  this  purpose.  The  Crows  will  contribute 
an  additional  $00,000  to  develop  a  40-acre 
tract  wttb  all  necessary  accommodations, 
from  natural  gas  to  loading  and  unloading 
ramps.     Construction  may  start  next  month. 


I 


Sixth  Anniversary  of  Gabon's 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
people  of  Gabon  celebrate  their  sixth 
year  of  Independence,  and  I  wish  to  take 
thla  opportunity  to  extend  my  wannest 
greetings  to  His  Excellency  Leon  Mba, 
President  of  Gabon;  and  to  His  Excel- 
lency Louis  Owanga,  Gabon's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  Gabon  has  been 
maUng  impressive  strides  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  nation.  Possessing  one 
of  the  best  educational  systems  in  equa- 
torial Africa,  85  percent  of  the  school- 
age  children  are  in  school. 

The  economy  of  this  former  French 
colony  has  been  based  primarily  on  ex- 
ports of  wood.  Gabon  is  the  world's 
principal  exporter  of  okoume,  a  soft  wood 
which  Is  particularly  suitable  for  ply- 
wood. Besides  wood.  Gabon  has  been  ex- 
porting iron,  oil  and  manganese.  Of  spe- 
cial Importance  are  the  manganese  de- 
posits at  Moanda — believed  to  be  the 
world's  largest. 


In  the  hope  of  alleviating  the  sl^.ortage 
of  manpower,  the  government  has  wased 
an  extensive  battle  against  ciideniic  dis- 
eases. Tlie  government  has  been  diligent 
in  its  efforts  to  provide  needed  transpor- 
tation and  communication  facilities  for 
country.  There  are  over  3.000  miles  of 
roads  and  railroads  beinrr  constractod  in 
an  attempt  to  further  exploit  the  nation's 
mineral  resources  in  the  interior. 

Gabon  has  been  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  since  1960  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  African  and  Mala.crasy 
Union,  a  larger  groupiiig  of  twelve 
French-speaking  nations. 

So  we  .see  that  Gabon  is  a  small  nation 
well  on  its  way  to  taking  it.s  place  among 
the  more  develoix-d  nations  in  Africa. 
Relations  between  Gabon  and  the  United 
States  have  been  friendly  in  the  past,  and 
I  am  sure  will  rem.iin  cordial  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  my  best 
wuhes  to  the  people  of  Gabon  on  their 
sixth  anniversary  of  Independence. 
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Order  of  AHEPA 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    IN'DMNA 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRE-FNT.ATIVES 

Monday.  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tional Capitol  is  again  hnmred  by  being 
selected  as  the  host  city  for  the  44th 
Supreme  Convention  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  and  its  auxiliary  organizations. 

This  great  national  frat^-mal  order  of 
Greek  American  citizens  has  made  a 
major  contribution  over  the  years  not 
only  to  Its  own  members  and  the  Greek 
community  but  also  through  its  coopera- 
tion with  civic,  educational,  and  chari- 
table projects  beneficial  to  citizens  of  our 
local  communities.  State  and  Nation. 
The  organization's  charitable  work  has 
been  outstanding  and  has  continued  for 
almost  a  half  centurv'.  It  has  rendered 
a  great  service  to  immigrants  of  Greek 
descent  In  enabling  them  to  become  es- 
tablished and  obtain  educational  advan- 
tages so  as  to  better  enjoy  the  freedoms 
and  opportunities  that  this  land  of 
liberty  extends  to  all  lt.s  citizens  regard- 
less of  race  or  religion. 

AHEPA  has  been  in  the  foicfront  in  its 
aid  and  contribution  toward  aiding  dis- 
aster victims  regardless  of  nationality. 
This  activity  is  not  limit-ed  to  the  United 
States  but  extends  throughout  the  world. 
The  AHEPA  organization  has  been  in- 
strument?! in  promoting  friendships  and 
close  ties  not  only  with  Americans  and 
their  countrymen  in  their  native  land  but 
with  people  in  many  other  nations. 

AHEPA  and  Its  meiribers  have  coop- 
erated in  a  major  way  in  all  our  patriotic 
endeavors:  the  promotion  of  loyalty,  par- 
ticipation in  drives  to  eliminate  poverty, 
and  other  political,  social,  and  civic  ac- 
tivities. 

I  wish  to  join  along  with  other  friends 
of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  in  wi.shing  them 
many  years  of  continued  activity  in  their 
efforts  toward  peace,  self-government, 
and  freedom  for  all  nations  throughout 
the  globe. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.'^RKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  column  by  Jack 
Folsie  from  the  August  12,  1966,  issue  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mr.  Foisle.  longtime  Times  Saigon  bu- 
reau chief  who  is  now  home  on  leave, 
presents  his  observation  about  behind 
the  scene  activities  with  regard  to  reports 
that  a  manpower  buildup  is  needed  in 
Vietnam. 

Tlie  column  follows: 

The  Rose-Tinted  Vietnam  View 
(By  Jack  Fotsle) 

Tlie  Johnson  AdmlnLstrallon  seems  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  public  looking  at  the  Viet- 
nam war  through  rose-tlnled  glasses. 

With  Congrcesional  elections  coming  up 
In  November,  neither  the  man  In  the  White 
Hou-se.  nor  his  Secretary  of  Defense,  wants 
to  read  that  the  war,  if  progressing  at  ail,  Is 
moving  at  a  snail's  pac«  in  terms  of  long- 
range  objectives. 

Or  that,  with  the  present  troop  levels,  the 
war  cannot  possibly  be  won  In  eight  years. 
Or  even  witli  more  than  double  the  300,000 
Americans  presently  in  Vietnam,  the  war 
cannot  be  won  within  five  years. 

So  when  a  rash  of  stories  were  cabled  out 
of  Saigon  to  this  effect  early  this  week,  a 
"Pentagon  spokesman"  denied  that  there  was 
any  such  thinking  among  the  generals. 

The  denial  was  artful.  He  said  neither  the 
Defense  Department  nor  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  any  studies  which  reach  those  pes- 
simistic conclusions. 

Maybe,  It  was  suggested  the  following  day. 
some  of  the  Individual  services  liave  made 
studies  which  are  glum  on  progress  In  Viet- 
nam. But  they  really  aren't  high  level 
enough  to  count  for  much. 

At  his  Tuesday  press  conference.  President 
Johnson  said:  "We  have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  of  those  reports  In  the  government  here." 

It  is  more  than  coincidence  that  numerous 
reporters  In  Saigon,  including  The  Times' 
William  Tuohy.  produced  very  similar  stories 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  sure  tlpoff  that 
the  stories  were  products  of  a  "background" 
briefing  for  correspondents  by  someone  high 
in  the  American  military.  He  was  willing  ' 
to  talk  frankly  if  he  wouldn't  be  quoted. 

This  may  sound  like  a  sneaky  way  of  doing 
business,  but  "background  without  attribu- 
tion" has  been  for  years  a  device  used  by 
the  administration  for  getting  across  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view  without  being  held 
responsible  for  the  thinking.  And  the  mili- 
tary in  Saigon  was  merely  employing  the 
same  method. 

Reporters  don't  enjoy  being  "used"  In 
such  fashion.  But  particularly  during  times 
of  diplomatic  crisis,  the  backgrounder  ap- 
pears to  be  a  defensible  practice,  and  a  means 
of  informing  the  readers  of  some  facts-of-Ufe 
which  would  never  be  revealed  by  authorities 
on  an  attributable  basis. 

The  mystifying  thing  about  the  current 
Saigon  "backgrounder"  is  that  the  Informa- 
tion coming  out  of  it  was  slapped  down  by 
the  Pentagon. 

Although  not  always  Is  there  complete 
agreement  between  the  generals  In  the  field 
and  those  In  the  Pentagon,  there  Is  seldom 
lack  of  coordination  between  them. 

Particularly  on  how  to  use  the  pre.ss  to 
their  best  advantage,  there  Is  tight  control 
by  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Arthur  Syl- 
vester. 


» 
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The  high-speed  commuiucauon  chnnnels 
between  W.^hington  and  Saigon  are  used 
during  the  quiet  periods  to  fill  in  the  press 
Hgents  at  either  end.  A  press  conference  by 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  is 
filed  to  the  Saigon  military  "for  your  Infor- 
mation and  guidance.''  And  a  transcript  or 
sunmi.-vry  of  every  5  o'clock  "press  briefinR" 
in  Saigon  goes  to  the  Pentagoa  moldcrs  of 
public  opinion. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  whoever  gave 
the  Saigon  correspondents  the  "back- 
grounder" on  nce<iing  more  troops  In  Vietnam 
did  so  on  his  own  hook,  without  approval 
from  his  bosses  In  the  Pentagon.  Tlie  gen- 
eral in  Saigon  may  even  have  known  that  the 
Pentagon  would  issue  an  oblique  denial  of  Uie 
need  for  more  troops. 

It  soems  to  be  one  more  Illustration  of 
how  the  administration  prefers  to  "accli- 
mate" the  public  before  putting  Into  effect 
stei»  to  increase  our  commitment  In  Vietnam 
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and  the  downriver  surge  of  Industrial  devel- 
opment is  off  on  the  right  foot 
th^a"""'^  «^ely  good  news  for  all  of  us  In 
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A  Good  Indush-ial  Neighbor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17.  1966 
Mr.  MICHEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord this  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Peona  Journal  Star  on  August  11    1966 
entitled  "A  Good  Industrial  Neighbor." 
A  Good  Industrial  Neighbor 
WUen  Jones  &  Laughlln  announced  their 
plans  for  a  mammoth  steel  complex  at  Hen- 
nepin, one  of  the  first  questions  and  earliest 

NOT  pollute  the  river. 

Indeed  their  announcement  stated  that 
they  would  "put  the  water  back  hi"  in  a  bit 
better  condition  than  It  was  when  they  "took 
It  out. 

Well,  that's  the  kind  of  an  announcement 
you   expect,   and    then   you  wait  and   see   If 

^,7  ^^,}^^^  ^"^^'"^  ^■^'''t  '^""ost  has  to  be 
said,  or  if  they  really  mean  it 

meansTt"^    ""'"'    ''""''*^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^«"y 

J^^^^i^'^^  ^•'^'J^^'^  activities  In  that  huge 
construction  and  development  task  we 
promptly  discover,  are  very  extensive  works 
wasted    "^  '^^    "^^^^"^    o-f    damaging 

».^T,  l"'^"-"'^  extraordinary  things  such 
as  burial  beneath  the  ground  at  unbelievable 
depths  where  such  wastes  will   not  only  be 

I^i  ^  rKlf""  "^"  ^^'  ^""^  ''^'o^  the  top 
f^t  but  below  water  tables  or  any  conceiv- 
able strata  affecting  life  on  the  siiface 

Industry  Is  desirable  for  the  work  It  pro- 
vides, the  stimulus  it  provides  for  all  sorts 

things  It  manufacturers  to  the  use  advant- 
age and  convenience  of  human  beings 
rJ:^^  \^  community,  those  industries  that 
perform  those  functions  In  such  a  way  a^  to 
help  Its  own  locale  be  cleaner,  healthier 
and  more  attractive  Is  most  desirable  of  all 
We  are  clearly  fortunate,  and  doubly  for- 
mh^nort^^  ^""-^"  °^  — -^^'^'^r 

Their  reeponslbllity  to  produce  steel  that 

mi     rj^'^''^^'''^  '"   *   thousand   ways  Is 
matched  by  a  responsibility  to  serve  dh-ectly 

5Ll   M  "f  S'^'^^"  ^^  the  plant  slte-!^^ 

re1^ns.bUl?r     '   "^   ^"^•°"   *^'^   ''"^^ 

thfm^K^i"^  '"^^  ^  Standard  they  also  make 
themselves  an  example  for  other  Industries. 


Fly  Now,  Pay  Later 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Aut;ust  15 
I  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  con- 
cerning the  airlines  .strike  in  which  I  de- 
tailed my  views  on  tlie  subject  of  con- 
gressional action  in  this  matter.  I  now 
note  that  the  Daily  Times-Advocate  in 
Escondido,  Calif.,  published  an  editorial 
°J^  '^e  same  subject  on  August  10.  Since 
this  editorial  is  in  agreement  with  the 
statement  I  issued  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  both  the  editorial,  entitled 
Fly  Now,  Pay  Later"  and  my  August  15 
stat<?ment: 


eral  comparable  trades.     Although  they  are 
warned    to    keep    to    the    President's    |ufd^ 
lines   on   rate  raises,   they  have  seen  other 
unions    Ignore    the    guide    hnes    without    so 
much  as  a  ^-nst  Map  from  the  White  House 
Not   only   ha^   the   President   looked   away 
at   thxs  overstepping  of  guide  Unes,   he  has 
campaigned    for    a    i.ew    nnr.muim    wage    lar 
beyond   them,   has   failed   to  curb   domestic 
spending,  f.uled  to  raise  taxes  and  generally 
de'plores"  ''^"^^  ^"''   Inflation  he  ostensibly 
To  get  back  to  the  air  lines  strike.    Though 
t  h.is  caused  marked  public  inconvenience 
tronfo      o "?  "'^"'^   brought  public   catas- 
trophe.    Railroads  and   busses  are  ninning 

rupu"  ""'  ""^  ''''  ^'■"'■^'  continues  unlnter: 
It  is  still  better  for  Americans  to  be  In- 
convenienced, for  air  hnes  to  lose  revenue 
and  for  uiuon  members  to  lose  wages  than 
to  inviie  federal  settlement  of  a  major  labor 
fwrv^n^n  ^^"^^"P=  ^i^^  day  is  Inevitable  when 


I  Prom  the  E.<;condido   (Calif.)    Daily  Times- 
Advocate,  Aug.  10.  19G61 
Fly  Now,  Pay  Later 

u  Hm"!^  ?°"''^  ^°"°'*^  ^^^  Senate's  lead  on 
a  bill  to  force  machinists  back  to  work  the 
country  may  fly  now  and  pay  later. 

It  will  pay  by  bringing  compulsory  arbi- 
tration and  federal  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes just  that  much  closer.  If  that's  the 
price.  It's  too  high  for  us 

,o,3^°J"^.!^  Washington  for  the  answer  on 
labor  deadlocks  would  end  collective  bar- 
gaining in  major  industries.  The  unions 
don't  want  this.  Management  doesn't  wan? 
Uneven  though  the  air  lines  applaud  and  see 
no  danger  in  the  bill  now  before  Congress. 

ine  Senate  has  passed  a  measure  which 
would  make  the  striking  machinist*  go  back 
to  their  jobs  with  five  major  air  carriers  for 

co^ttn^""^  °'  '^°  ^'"^'^  *^"^  negotiations 
cont  nue.  Representatives  In  the  House  are 
considering  a  similar  bill 

„^^^l^'^^"'^    expedience    seldom    produces 

freedom  of  management  decision  In  feder- 
ally   regulated     transportation    are    proper 

^bri^?«f  i''""^"""-  ^"*  ">^y  Should  ^^ 
fnn^^  ^  '^'^"^'^  """^  *'^b  an  eye  on  the 
long  view,  not  brushed  aside  in  a  hasty  ef! 
lort  to  end  a  temporary  crisis 

Questions  arise.    What  happens  after  the 
180-day  cooling  period  if  bot£  sides  are  still 

^t' tms\rme ''"^'^"  ^CongreraSln 
«on  t.^ri,.,^     empowering  the  Admlnlstra- 

J^t  lu  ,  ^""^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^l"-  lines  going  to 
^^orcr'^labTrr^"    '■°'^"    ''°"'    '^'■^'--■^" 

^.T.J'l'^'^  "f  ^^''  "^^  °"^  ^^s  been  sug- 
fmlrn.tr  P-  L-  Slemlller.  president  of  tie 
■  union  m.';^t  ^^''^"^n  of  Machinist* 
Union  members  who  return  to  work  will  be 
extra    careful    In    everything    they    d^'    he 

^XlZ  f""'^  *■'"  ''°'  ^""^  tJ  shoulder 
the  blame  for  any  accidents  that  might  han- 

tlme  "  Au  ''''^'-  ^""''^  ^^  takes  ext^ 
E  un.on^^lmber'^^Zr  ^^^\^.'i:.^St' 
IZ-^r.  ^oveT^,'."^^'''^^-  '^^y  -"  -t  tZ 
Translating  Mr.  Slemlller's  euphemisms  a. 
Jr°J^:id'"'""  ^^  °'''''  obstrScti^^'^ 

We  can't  blame  the  machinists  too  much 
■Tbelr  present  wage  of  $3.23  per  hour,  while 
ahead  of  the  $2.70  average  rate  for  ali  Sn! 
ufacturing  industries,  is  below  that  of  sev- 


I  Press  release  of  Congressman  Jamfs  B   Utt 
Aug.   15.  1966  I 
Confc-res.^man  Ja.mes  B.  Urr   (R-Callf  ,    to- 

ment"nf°"""'^K"'"'  ^"  ^'°^^'^  ^P^^^*'  enact- 
ment   of    any    bill    that    would    cripple    the 

Uon'wlrh  ,H°"'"''-'   bargaining   in' connec! 
tion  with  the  current  airhne  strike 

.hvI^t"'^'^'"^'"  released  today.  Represent- 
ame  Utt  warned  that  enactment  of  pro- 
posed legislation  would  set  a  precedent  that 
would  result  in  Congress  being  forced  to 
re-solve  all  major  labor  disputes.  The  text 
of  Congres.sman  Un- s  statement  follows- 
hin  f"\°PP"^ed  to  the  enactment  of  any 
bill  that  would  cripple  the  system  of  coUec- 
me  bargaining  and  Infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  individual  union  members. 

It  should  be  undertiood  that  my  rating 
with  the  API^CIO  is  a  big  fat  "Zero",  and 
that  I  have  never  had  any  support  from 
labor  unions.  Nor  have  I  asked  for  It  I 
!^t".,  t  ''.^^"^  supporter  of  the  open  shop 
proMded  for  under  the  Right-to-Work  Laws 
and,  therefore.  I  am  a  constant  target  of 
the  Big  Labor  Barons.  According  to'  their 
specious  reasoning,  I  should  be  among  the 
first  to  want  to  punish  labor  for  this  un- 
called-for disruption  in  amajor  transport 
Indu-stry  of  America, 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  pending  legisla- 
tion ordering  the  unions  back  to  work  is  a 
proper  function  of  either  the  Administration 
or  the  Congress,     A  law  to  force  the  machi- 
nists   back    to    work    might    be    tempo.-aiilv 
expedient,  but  it  would  not  resolve  the  prob- 
lem  m   the   long   run.     On   the  contrarv.  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  completelv  destVov- 
"ig    free    and    open    collective    bargaining 
The   interest   of   the   public   must    be    pro- 
tected against  labor  monopoly,  but  that  pro- 
tection can  only  come  from  a"  complete  over- 
haul  of  oiu-  existing  labor  laws  and   would 
Include  the  placing  of  big  labor  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust   Act 
The  breakdown  In  present  strike  negotia- 
tions was  caused  by  the  rigid  misconception 
Of    the    Presidents    so-called    "guidehnes' 
which  are  completely  unreahstic. 

In  the  current  labor  bargaining,  there  was 
a  reasonable  demand  by  Uie  airhne  mechanics 
which  would  elevate  their  status  to  a  liigher 
plateau  in  tne  entire  aviation  field  Thev 
want  recognition  as  an  important  segment 
of  that  Industry.  It  is  their  Job  to  service 
the  planes  under  all  conditions  and  to  make 
them  safe  for  flying.  This  is  but  one  echelon 
below  tlie  responsibilities  of  the  pilot*  who  fly 
the  aircraft  and  yet.  I  am  told,  the  mechanics 
pay  scale  Is  less  than  that  of  a  New  York 
City  garbage  collector. 

The  President  and  his  advisors  refused  to 
recognize  this  all-important  prestige  point 
■ThlB  fouled  up  the  negotutlonB  and  the  Pres- 
ident, having  failed  utterly  to  bring  about  a 
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Bettlement,  tossed  the  whole  mees  Into  th« 
lap  of  Um  Congress. 

TTvere  are  a  dozen  labor  contracts  expiring 
next  ye^  and  they  are  all  t>lg  ones.  If  Oon- 
greoB  sets  this  dangerous  precedent.  It  will 
And  ItaeU  resolving  every  lalaor  dispute  that 
artoes;  It  will  &nd  ItsMI  a  legislative  National 
LatXY  Relations  Board:  and  it  will  have  no 
time  left  over  to  fulfill  Its  constitutional 
duties. 

L«t  It  be  clearly  understood  that  both  labor 
and  management  will  be  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  precedent  that  would  be  set. 
should  the  proposed  legislation  become  liw. 
One  party  or  the  other  would  al-Aays  be 
tempted  to  "hold  out"  Just  a  littie  bit  longer 
If  they  kn«w  that  sooner  or  later  t;-.e  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress  would  step  m 

The  President  failed  to  recognize  that  his 
absurd  g^uldelines  had  been  completely  sabo- 
taged before  he  went  to  conference,  although 
that  fact  was  known  by  all  or  the  labor  lead- 
ers, most  of  the  Members  of  Congress  ivnd 
much  of  the  public.  While  the  airline  strike 
has  been  in  progress,  the  West  Coast  Mari- 
time Union  negotiated  a  five-year  contract 
with  the  shippers  on  the  basis  of  an  8  -  an- 
nual Increase,  or  a  total  of  40  '-  over  a  five- 
year  period.  The  shippers  were  happy  to  sign 
this  contract  because  in  return  tlie  viuions 
gave  up  some  obsolete  work  rules  so  that  In- 
creased efficiency  win  increase  productivity 
commensurate  with  the  incre;ise  in  wages. 

If  the  President  and  the  Congress  would 
make  it  clear  that  they  will  not  intervene  in 
the  airline  strike  and  will  witiidraw  from  the 
matter,  thus  permitting  free  collective  t>ar- 
galning,  the  planes  would  be  Hying  almost  as 
aoon  as  they  could  get  them  off  the  ground. 
But,  as  long  as  the  two  parties  to  the  di.=ipute 
feel  that  they  can  shunt  the  responsibility 
for  a  settlement  off  on  the  Gx.erijnent,  the 
strike  win  continue. 


Welcome  and  Continued  Success 


SPEECH 

or  I 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    ICCHIGAJI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^•TATI\'ES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
welcoming  to  our  Nation's  Capital  many 
representatives  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA, 
currently  conducting  their  44th  suprane 
oonventlon. 

It  Is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
greet  four  outstanding  citizens  from  my 
own  hometown  of  Saginaw.  Mich.,  who 
are  participating  in  the  AHEPA  conven- 
tion. They  are  Tom  Dcmetriou,  a  senior 
at  Wayne  State  University  Law  School 
In  Detroit;  Christ  A.  Anagnost  and 
Achilles  J.  "Kelly"  Tarachas.  two  out- 
standing young  attorneys  in  Saginaw; 
and  John  Tarachas,  pharmaceutical 
representative.  They  represent  the  Sagi- 
naw Valley  Chapter  No.  216. 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  this  fra- 
ternal order  of  some  46,000  Greek-Ameri- 
cans clearly  illustrates  its  dedication  to 
the  promotion  of  good  citizenship  and 
educated.  Informed  goverrunent;  to  the 
appreciation  of  Hellenic  culture;  and  to 
good  fellowship  and  good  moral  conduct. 

I  have  always  been  particularly  Im- 
pressed by  the  number  one  object  and 
purpose  of  the  AHEPA.  It  Ls,  and  I 
quote: 


To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  of  Its 
members  to  the  country  of  which  they  are 
citizens. 

AHEP.^'s  contributions  to  worthy  and 
charitable  causes:  citizenship;  civic  par- 
ticipation; sports;  and  International  re- 
lations have  been  ^-idcly  hailed  and 
rightfully  so. 

I  wish  all  members  of  the  Order  of  the 
AHEPA  continued  success  and  good 
health. 


the  "VS.  policies  of  agTrres.sion  and  war  in 
Asia"  should  strike  all  but  the  out-and-out 
Communist  countries  as  ridiculous  In  the  face 
of  China's  own  aggressive  record. 

When  Peking  speaks  of  peace  In  Asia.  It 
means  peace  on  its  own  terms — imposition 
of  Red  Chinese  hegfmT'ny  over  tiie  con- 
tinent. In  rejecting  the  Thailand  plan  It  has 
made  this  clearer  than  ever  to  a  bigjcr-than- 
cver  A.sian  audience. 


Peking  Exposes  Itself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OK    n.LII.'OIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  really  should  be  no  doubt  as  to 
Red  China's  dcsicns  on  the  rest  of  A^jla. 

Peking  itself  has  once  acrain  exposed 
the  Communist's  expansionist  aims  in  re- 
jecting Thailand's  proposal  of  an  all- 
Asian  peace  conference  on  Vietnam. 

Tlie  Chicago  Daily  News  refers  to 
China's  genuine  objectives  in  an  edi- 
torial saying  that  although  Peking  wants 
U.S.  troops  out  of  Vietnam,  its  goal  is 
not  peace  but  a  clear-cut  Communist 
victoi-y. 

We  may  collect  the  benefits  of  China's 
action,  however,  the  new.spaper  .suiiL,'c.sts. 
Since  the  proposed  conference  would 
have  included  uncommitted  nations, 
Peking's  charge  that  It  would  serve  "U.S. 
policies  of  aggression"  should  strike  all 
but  out-aiid-out  Communists  as  ridicu- 
lous. 

By  ii^..serting  this  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  hope  to  call  attention  once  more  to 
tiie  actual  motives  of  the  Communists  In 
A.^ia. 

The  editorial  follows: 

F*EKING  Hangs  Up  Ag.mn 

Red  China  has  made  It  plain  It  will  have 
no  part  of  a  propoeed  all-Ai^lan  peace  confer- 
ence on  Viet  ^:>.ni.  The  t>-irlcy  was  suggested 
by  Thail.'.nd  at  a  mcptii'.e;  -f  the  Assn.  of 
Southe;i.=,t  .\sia  in  Banckok  Word  of  the  pro- 
posal h.xcl  scarcely  been  m.ade  public  when 
Peking  blasted  it  as  laiiilher  "fx^'xe  talks 
fraud"  in.-pired  by  the  United  St^ites,  With- 
out Red  Chinese  participation  such  a  parley 
would  have  little  meaning. 

At  this  time  Peking  has  nothing  to  g.ain  In 
going  alone  with  the  "Peace  for  Asia  Com- 
mittee" proposed  by  Thailand.  China's  ex- 
pan.slonist  alms  In  Asia  are  hardly  peaceful, 
and  tiio  military  phase  of  the  Viet  N.im  war, 
havinc;  now  turned  in  favor  of  the  allied 
force.s.  would  allow  Peking  little  or  no  bar- 
gaL-ilng  leeway.  Though  it  wants  American 
troops  and  planes  out  of  Viet  Nam.  its  goal 
Is  not  {>ci"ice  but  a  clearcut  Communist 
victory. 

North  Viet  Nam,  Inevitably,  followed 
Peking'.s  le.id  and  rejected  the  plan. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  West  will 
emerge  ;is  a  net  beneficiary  of  the  proposal 
and  its  outcotne. 

While  the  projected  conference  would  have 
Included  Asian  natioi„s  ba-slcally  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  It  also  would  have  had  as 
participants  some  of  the  "neutraJ"  or  "un- 
committed" countries  Uiat  tend  to  lean  more 
to  the  East  than  to  the  We.^t.  To  .sueeest.  as 
Peking  did,  that  such  a  parley  might  serve 


The  Smear  Boys  Crank  Up  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON ' 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN'  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiTNT.XTIVrS 

Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CalifoiTiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  San  Fi-aiici.^co  Chronicle  re- 
cently ran  an  editoi-ial  entitled  "The 
Smear  Boys  Crank  Vi:i  .'Vgain." 

This  thou:;htful  editorial  by  tlie  San 
Francisco  Clironiclc,  wiiich  has  the 
lan^est  daily  circulation  in  noithei'n 
Califoniia,  warrants  our  rcaclinj  and 
con.sideration: 

The   Sme.\r   Boys   Chank   Up   .Acaix 

A  catch-all  bill  to  pani.'^h  American  citi- 
zens who  send  blood.  mcdlc.U  aid  or  any 
"thing"  to  a  "hostile  foreign  power"  ha.s 
been  drummed  up  by  the  Hou.'^c  Un-.\n:"ri- 
c.m  Activities  Committee  as  a  pret<>xt  for 
holding  he.u-ings  beginning  tomorrow  in 
W.ushlngton.  Nine  anti-Vietn.am  activkls 
from  the  Bay  Area  have  been  subpoenaed, 
some  of  whom  are  rep^irted  to  be  loolcing  lor- 
w.vrd  to  the  publicity  exposure. 

The  Berkeley  Vietn.im  Day  Committees 
former  chairman.  Jerry  Rubin,  has  rcnte-rj  a 
uniform  of  the  American  Revolution.iry  War 
period  in  which  he  s;iys  he  intends  to  ap- 
pear. He  probably  will  be  Iticky  to  escipe 
arrest  for  impersonating  General  Washing- 
ton, but  he  is  an  odds-on  bet  to  make  the 
Tuesday  evening  news  telecasl.s,  and  thai  is 
what  seems  to  matter. 

This  planned  keynote  performance  on  the 
witnesses'  side  is  preposterous  enough,  b\it 
the  objective  of  the  Un-.American  Commit- 
tee Is  a  danger  to  the  freedom  to  dissent  and 
a  transparent  effort  to  smear  the  protest 
movement  agalitst  the  Vietnam  war. 

Blood  collections  were  taken  on  the  Stan- 
ford and  other  Bay  Area  campuses  last 
spring  for  shipment  to  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong.  The  bill  before  the  commit- 
tee, by  Representative  Joe  Pool  of  Texas, 
would  punish  such  an  act  with  20  year-;  im- 
prisonment. Under  present  Federal  law, 
criminal  penalties  can  be  Invoked  BRain.^t 
citizens  providing  "tangible  a.sslstance  '  to  a 
hostile  power  or  group  only  after  Congress 
formally  declared  war.  The  Vietn.im  war  is 
undeclared. 

Another  section  of  the  Pool  bill  Is  more 
Justifiable.  It  would  establish  the  snnie 
penalty  for  obstructing  or  Interfering  with 
a  troop  train  or  other  movement  of  the 
armed  forces.  In  our  opinion  r uch  a  me;>.£ure 
has  validity  without  regard  to  whether  the 
country  Is  in  a  declared  or  undeclared  war. 
The  only  mystery  surrounding  It  Is  why  it 
comes  up  before  the  Un-American  Commit- 
tee, Instead  of  the  Armed  Services  or  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  jurisdiction  over 
offenses  against  the  military  properly  be- 
longs. 

Tlie  Un-American  Committee  should  have 
been  abolished  long  ago,  and  might  have  been 
had  It  not  been  for  the  actions  of  various 
activists — Commimlsts  and  others — who  have 
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given  it  timely  pretexts  for  retraining  Us  lease 
on  life.  This  week's  hearings  promise  to  give 
the  committee  still  another  lease,  and  that 
will  be  much  to  our  disappointment,  to 
that  of  the  various  committees  to  abolish 
HUAC,  and  to  nearly  70  Congressmen  who 
have  gone  on  the  record  with  votes  to  put 
the   Un-American   Committee   out   of   busi- 


our  urban  problems,  I  also  have  no  doubt 
of  our  determination  to  solve  them  I 
eive  my  support  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
give  Its  support  to  this  important  bill 


A4353 


ness. 


Amend  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964 


Two  Hundred  and  Sixty  Professors  Pro- 
test Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Action 


SPEECH 

op 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1966 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  14810)  to  amend 
the  Urban  M.oss  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to 
authorize  additional  amounts  for  assistance 
thereunder,  to  authorize  grants  for  certain 
technical  studies,  and  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
pedited program  of  research,  development, 
and  demon.'^tratlon  of  new  urban  tran.'^porta- 
tlon  system. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
su!3poit  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1966.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  are  designed  to  provide  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  mass  tran- 
sit. The  increased  annual  appropriation 
to  finance  grants  under  the  1964  act  is 
vital;  for  the  problems  of  our  cities,  far 
from  disappearing,  threaten  to  over- 
whelm the  urban  areas  of  our  Nation  If 
we  do  not  redouble  our  efforts. 

However,  just  as  crucial  in  the  long  run 
as  money,  are  the  provisions  of  this  act 
for  research  and  development  aimed  at 
dealing  with  mass  transit  in  a  long-range 
comprehensively   planned   and   rational 
manner.    This  bill  deals  with  transporta- 
tion.    But  in  today's  sprawling  mega- 
.  lopohses  the  state  of  mass  transporta- 
tion affects  employment,  it  affects  the 
efficiency  of  private  enterprise,  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  to  the 
public,  the  national  defen.'^e.  and  in  short 
the  well-being  of  our  people.    Bv  direct- 
ing the  Secretaries  of  HUD  and  of  Com- 
merce to  prepare  a  program  of  develop- 
ment which  will  consider  all  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  transit  problem,  and  by 
emphasizing  the  necessity  for  including 
^     transit  planning  In  a  comprehensively 
planned  program  of  urban  development 
this  act  goes  a  long  way  toward  provid- 
ing urgently  needed  technical  informa- 
tion and  coordination. 

If  the  day  ever  existed  when  it  was 
possible  to  .say  that  cities  could  muddle 
through  without  method  or  design  allow- 
ing vital  services  and  institutions  to  shift 
for  tliemselvcs  in  a  sea  of  pressure 
groups,  politicking,  and  ignorance  that 
day  IS  long  gone.  This  body  has  already 
demonstrated  its  foresight  and  wisdom 
by  its  approval  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  and  by  the  over- 
whelming support  which  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  has  given  to 
the  present  bill.  These  are  difHcult  times 
When  many  complex  problems  vie  for  our 
attention  and  for  funds;  but  as  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  urgency  and  wide  extent  of 
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OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  as  we  all  know,  is 
now  engaged  in  another  roiuid  of  hear- 
ings. The  story  is,  unfortunately,  a  fa- 
miliar one  and  all  too  reminiscent  of  past 
sessions.  I  have  long  opposed  the  opera- 
Uon  of  the  committee  as  a  violation  of 
the  first  amendment,  both  In  its  man- 
date and  procedure,  I  have  objected  to 
the  practices  of  this  committee  which 
over  and  over  impugn  the  character  and 
associations  of  witnesses  and  which  con- 
centrate on  exposure  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
posure. 

In  the  cuiTent  case,  the  circum.stances 
sdrrounding  the  subpena  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Smale,     a    distinguished    professor     of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  and  a  supporter  of  the 
Vietnam  Day  Committee,  are  a  discredit 
not  only  to  the  committee  but  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole.  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
professors   at   universities   all   over  the 
country  have  protested  the  manner  in 
which  this  situation  was  handled  and  the 
Infringement  on  civil  hberties  which  the 
case  represents.    At  this  point,  I  include 
In  the  Record  the  statement  which  has 
been  issued  and  the  signatories  to  it : 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  August  12.  1966 
De.\r    Congressm.*n:   Enclosed   is   a   state- 
ment endorsed  by  260  professors,  protesllne 
actions    Of    the    House    Committee    on    Un- 
Amencan  Activities  which  have  subjected  an 
eminent  professor  of  mathematics  to  dam- 
aging smears  and  innuendos 

wh^"^^'^  "vf' ^"""^  °^  ^^^  '^'''"^'^s  °f  Pe^ons  for 
whom  subpoenas  were  issued  violates  the 
House  Committee's  own  Rules,  as  well  as 
common  standard.^  of  decency  and  fair  play 

folate  thrr''''^  '^^  ^^'-^'"S^  themselves 
violate  the  Constitutional  guarantees  of  free- 
dom of  .speech  and  af^sociatlon 

In  view  of  the  discredit  which  the.se  actions 
reflect  upon  the  House  of  Representltives  we 
urge  you  to  take  appropriate  and  remedra^ 
action  to  cancel  tlie  hearings, 
■yours  sincerely. 
...       „,  Leon  Henkin. 

Acting  Chairman.  Department  of  Math- 

ZTl^y.    ''""""''^     °^     California, 

.n^^'L^*'^'*''*'*''^  expression  of  the  views  of 
individual  professors  does  not  purport  to 
represent  the  official  views  of  any  WTe^t? 


TT??"  Concressi^an:  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  Issued  subwenaS 
to  several  persons  to  appear  at  open  he^  ng^^ 
of  the  Committee  In  Washington  DC 
beginning  August  16.  ' 

rJ^L^'^'^rj'^  "^  ^'^"^  ^o"-  *l>°ni  sub- 
poena had  been  issued  were  released  in 
articles    appearing    in    the    San    Francisco 


Examiner  August  4th  and  6th.  One  of  the 
persons  named  is  Professor  Stephen  Smale 
of  the  Mathematics  Department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley 

The  Augu.n  5th  Examiner-  article  has  the 
head  ine.  'UC  Prof  Dodges  Subpena.  Skips 
V.b.  for  Moscow." 

The  story  stat-es;  ''Dr.  Stephen  Smale  Uni- 
versity of  California  professor  and  backer  of 
the  \ietnam  Day  Committee  and  old  Free 
SjK-ech  Movement,  is  either  on  hL<;  wav  or 
Is  m  Moscow,  the  E'caminer  learned  todav 
'In  leaving  the  country,  he  has  dodged  "a 
subpoena  directing  him  to  a!>pear  before  the 
Hou;c  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
In  Washington." 

The  relea..:e  of  the  names  of  subpoenaed 
pciEons  to  the  press  is  in  riolation  of  the 
House  Committee's  Rules  of  Procedure-  Rule 
16  states:  "No  member  of  the  Committee  or 
staff  shall  make  public  the  name  of  any 
witnots  subpoenaed  before  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
appearance." 

Professor  Smale  Is  a  distinguished  mathe- 
maflclan,  who  left  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  May  to  fulfill  a  long  planned  lecture 
series  at  the  universities  of  Geneva  and 
Bonn.  At  the  time  the  subpoena  was  i.^sued 
he  was  traveling  from  Geneva  to  attend  the 
International  Congress  of  Mathematicians 
which  is  being  held  this  year  in  Moscow' 
Profes.sor  Smale  h.as  been  Invited  to  give  one 
of  the  major  addresses  at  the  Congress 

We  protect  the  unprincipled  attack  upon 
Professor  Smale,  which  was  brought  about 
by  the  House  C-ommlttee's  violation  of  its 
own  rules  of  conduct. 

We  protest  also  the  House  Committee's 
uncon-Mitutional  Invasion  of  freedom  of 
opinion  and  as.sociatlon  and  respectfully 
urge  that  the  subiwenas  be  withdrawn  and 
the  hearings  cancelled. 

Prof.  Le..n  Honkin.  Math.,  Uni^ersitv  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Serge  Lang.  Math..  Columbia  Uni- 
versity &  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Prof.  M.  Loeve.  Math  and  Statistics,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley. 

/I°!./"^'^'  ^■«">™^n.  Statistics,  University 
of  California.  Berkeley 

^f^'^uf""""^  "•  ^'"^■^''  ^^'^^^-  ^-"Iversity 
of  California.  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Julia  Robinson.  Lecturer  in  Math 
University  of  Calif. .rnia.  Berkeley 

P.-of.  Raphael  M.  Robinson,  Math  Uni- 
ver.<ity  of  California.  Berkeley. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Scott.  StaUstlcs.  University  of 
Cahforni:i,  Berkeley. 

fnr^V'^-  n  ■  ^  7''"''  ^'^^^-  ^''^^versity  of  Call- 
lornia.  Berkele-. 

nf^'^/f""?'''"^  °-  ■^''''^'■'  ^^^^^-  University 
of  California.  Riverside. 

Prof.  Richard  M.  Abrams,  Historv  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley 

Prof.  Nesmlth  Ankeny,  MTT,,  Cambridge 
Mass.  ° 

„f^'°r,^-  '^^'-  ^■'^'■•■^•'''''n-  statistics.  University 
of  C.ilifornia.  Berkeley. 

,.  ^™^- .."--'^"'^     ^     Barclay,    .Anthropologv-, 
Lnlverslty   of   California.    Berkelev.     PernTa- 
nent  Position:   Unl%.  of  Alberta.  Edmonton 
All>erta.  Canada. 

Prof.  Bruce  A,  Barnes,  Math.,  Uni-,ersltv 
of  Oregon. 

Prof.  Thomas  G.  Barnes,  Historv  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley 

Prof.  Lawrence  P.  Belluge,  Math,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Riverside. 

Prof.  Bernard  Bcrlowitz,  Math,  Unlv  of 
Calif..  Berkeley. 

r^uf'^J'Tf  ^    ^''^^^-   Statistics,   Unlv    of 
Calif  ,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  David  Blackwell,  Statistics  Uni- 
versity of  CaUf.,  Berkeley 

CaTl^'Berke^y^''^'^'    ^^^^«'°^..   ^-"v,    of 
CaHforn.lB'er.rr'^'   ^^""^^    ^"'-   °^ 
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Prof.    Robert    B.    Brown,    math.    UrUv.    of 
Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.    S.    S.    Chem.    Math..    University    of 
Calif..  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Nannlelou  H.  Dieter,  Radio  Astronomy 
Laboratory.  Univ.  of  Calif..  Berkeley. 

Prof.    Stephen    P.    DUlberto.    Math.    Uni- 
versity of  Calif..  Berkeley 

Prof.  Jan  E.  Dlzard.  S-->cioI..igy.   University 
of  Calif..  Berkeley. 

Prof.    Ralph    Emerson,    Bot.iny,    Univ.    of 
Calif..  Berkeley. 

Prof.    Stanley   J.    Eskm.   EnglLsh,   Uair    of 
Calif.,  Berkeley, 

Prof.  Carl  Palth,  Math,  Rutgers  Ur.iv     Xcw 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Prof.  Jacob  Feldman,   M.-.th,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley 

Prof.  George  E.  Forsythe,  Computer  Scierxe, 
Stanford  Univ. 

Prof,  Fred  Galvln.  Physics,  Univ.  of  Calif  . 
Berkeley. 

Prof.  Erik  0?issler,  Phy:lcs.  Univori;'y   of 
Calif..  Berkeley. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Gordon.  Economics,  University 
of  California,  Berke'.ey. 

Prof.  Marvin  J.  Gre-nberg,  Math.  North- 
eastern University.  Boston. 

Dr.  Beverly  M.  Guirard.  Biochemistry.  Uni- 
versity of  California  Berkp'ey 

Prof.  K.  D.  C.  H^ley,   Stat:s'ic<;,   Stp.r.fird. 
Prof.  David  Handel,  Math,  Univ.  of  Calif, 
Berkeley. 

Prof.  Robert  A.   Harris.   Chemistry.  Univ. 
of  Calif..  Berkeley.  » 

Prof.  Robert   Hartman,   Art,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley, 

Prof.  Melvln  Hcnrlksen,  Mth,  C^sti  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Prof.  Eugene  Herman,  Math,  Grinr.oU  Col- 
lege. Grlnnell,  Iowa. 

Prof.    Richard    E.    Hut^on,    En^'l.sh,    Uni- 
versity of  Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Leonard  Interrante.  Cliemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Richard  Isaac,  Math.  Hunter  C o'llege. 
Prof.  C.  D.  Jeffries,  Physics.  University  cf 
California.  Berkeley. 

Prof.   Winthrop   D.  Jordan,   History.   Univ. 
of  Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Kanmber,  Math,  Univ   of  Ca'-.f., 
Berkeley. 

Prof.  Samuel  Karlln.  Math,  Stanford  Univ. 
Prof.  Jack  I.  Karush,  Statistics,   Univ.  of 
Calif..  Berkeley. 

Prof.    Karl    Kasten.    Art,    Univ.    of    CiUf., 
Berkeley. 

Prof.   Melvln   Katz,    Math.   Univ.    of   New 
Mexico. 

Prof.  Jack  Klrsch,  Blcxrhemlstry.  Univjrsity 
of  Calif..  Berkeley. 

Prof.   Martin   A.   Keein.   History,   Univ.   of 
CaUf ..  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Richard  R.  Korn.  Criminology,  Univ. 
of  CaUf .,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Bernard  Krlpke.  Math,  Unlv,  of  Calif., 
Berkeley. 

Prof.  Joseph  L.  La  Pomtez,  Zoology,  Univ. 
of  Calif..  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Milton  Lees,  Math,  Case  Ins-i"re  of 
Technology. 

Prof.   D.   H.  Lehmer,   Math.   Univcr.^ity   of 
Calif..  Berkeley  (UCBi . 

Prof.  Daniel  S.  Lev.  Political  Science.  UCB, 
Prof.  Lawrence  Levlne.  History.  UCB. 
Prof.  Hans  Lwy.  Math.  UCB. 
Prof.  Leonard  J.  Upkin,  Math,  UCB. 
Prof.  Charles  Loewner,   Math,   Stanford. 
Prof.  Leo  Lowenthal,  Sociology,   UCB. 
Prof.    Herbert   MacGoby.    School   of   Social 
Welfare.  UCB. 

Prof.  David  Matza,  Sociology,  UCB 
Prof.  Davis  McEntire,  Social  Welfare.  UCB. 
Prof.  Andrew  S.  McFarland,  Political  Sci- 
ence. UCB. 

Prof.  Carruth  McGehee.  Math.  UCB.       | 
Prof.  Ralph  McKenzle.  Math,  UCB. 
Pro*.  T.  B.  MecaU.  Hlatory.  UCB. 
Prof,  W.  E.  Meyerhof,  Physics.  Stanford. 
Prof,  Henry  Miller,  Social  Welfare.  VCB. 
Prof.  Maaao  Mlyoshi.  English.  UCB. 


Prof.  Linwln  M>-ises,  Statistics,  UCB. 
Prof.   J.    B.   Nellands,    Biochemistry,   UCB. 
Prof.  Hajinru  Ogawa,  Mauh,  Univ.  c«f  Oallf, 
Riverside. 

Prof.  S  K.  Orgel.  English,  UCB. 
Prof.   Donald  Orensteln,  Math.  Stanford. 
Prof.    Osc-ar    H.    Parrls,    Zoolo^.    Univ.    of 
CaUf  .  Berkeley. 

Prof  Roderick  B  Park.  Botany.  UCB 
Prof.  Ralph  Phillips.  Math.  Stanford. 
Prof.  Irving  Plllavln,  Social  Welfare.  UCB. 
Prof.  George  Polya,  Math,  Stanford, 
Prof.  Carroll  W,  Prusell,  Jr.,  History.  Univ. 
of  Calif..  S.anta  Barbara. 

Pro.r  Ralph  W   Rader.  English,  UCB, 
Prof.  D.ivid  W.  R«ed,  Linguistics,  UCB. 
Prof.  F.  Reif.  Physics.  UCB. 
Prof.  Walter  A.  Rosenkrantz.  Math.  Now 
York  Univ.,  N.Y. 

Prof.  M.  Rosenllcht.  Math.  UCB. 
Prof.  Haskell  P.  Prsenthal.  Math.  UCB. 
Prof.  George  Ross.  Math.  UCB. 
Prof.   Hans  Samelson.   Math.   Stajiford. 
Prof.    Howard    K.    Schachman,    Molecular 
Biology.  UCB. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Schawlow.  Physics.  Stanford. 
Prof.  Irwin  Schelner.  History.  UCB. 
Prof.  L.  I.  Schifr,  Physics.  Stanford. 
Prof.  Mark  Schorer.  English.  UCB. 
Prof.  Lawrence  C.  Shepley,  Physics.  UCB. 
Prof.  M.  Brewster  Smith.  Psychology,  UCB. 
Prof.  Ralph  I.  Smith.  Zoology.  UCB. 
Prof.  Robert  Solovay.  Math.  UCB. 
Prof.  Jorge  Sotomayor.  Math,  UCB. 
Prof.   Dore  Ashton,   Art   History,   Univ.   of 
Calif  .   Berkeley. 

Prof.  Albert  Bharu?:ia-Reld.  Math.,  Wayne 
State  Univ..  Detroit. 

Prof.   Hov.ard   N.   Boughey.   Jr.,   Sociology, 
Univ,  of  Calif.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Prof,   R.   Dourgln,  Math.,   Univ.   of  W.asli- 
Ington. 

Prof.  Walter  Buckley.  Sociology.  Univ    of 
Calif  ,   Santa  Barbara. 

Prof.   Joseph   Callaway,   Physics,   Univ.    of 
Calif  ,  Riverside. 

Prof.   Duane  Carmony,   Physics,   Unlv,   of 
Calif  ,  Berkeley  and  Ptirdue  Unlv. 

Pr<jf.   Douglas   G.    Chapman.   Math.,   Univ, 
of  Wash. 

Pmf.  Aaron  V.   Clcoiirel.  Sociology.  Univ. 
of  Calif..  Santa  Barbara. 

Prof    Mendel  F.  Cohen,  Philosophy.  Univ. 
of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

Prof.  Harry  Corson.  Math,  Univ.  of  W;vsh- 
Ington. 

Prof,  William  R.  Dennes,  Philosophy,  Univ. 
of  Calif,.  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Aaron  J.  Douglas.  Economics.  Univ. 
of  Calif  .  Berkeley. 

Prof  Dorian  Feldman.  Statistics,  Michigan 
State  Univ. 

Prof.   D.   Floyd,  Math.  New   Mexico  Stale 
Univ. 

Prof.    Martin    Fox.    Statistics.    Michigan 
State  Univ. 

Prof.    Dene    P.    Franklin.    Electrical    En- 
gineering, Stanford  Univ. 

Prof   David  Gold,  Sociology,  Unlv,  of  Calif,, 
Siinta  Barbara. 

Prof.    Peter   M.    Hall,    Sociology.    Univ.    of 
Calif.,  Santa  B.u-bara. 

Dr.   Martin   B,  Halpem,   Physics,   Unlv.   of 
Calif  .   Berkeley. 

Prof,    James    P.    Hannan.    Statistics    and 
Probability,  Michigan  State  Univ. 

Prof   Richard  Herr.  History,  Unlv   of  Calif,, 
Berkeley 

Prof    Herbert  Heyer.  Math.,  Univ  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Prof   Charles  Hobby.  Math.,  Unlv,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Prof    Paul  G    Hx-l.  Math  ,  Unlv.  of  CaUf, 
Los  Angeles. 

Prof  Norman  Hosay,  Math.,  Unlv.  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Prof    Donald  Kallsh.  Phlloeophy,  Unlv.  ol 
Calif.,  Los  Angeles. 

Prof.     Sheldon    J.    Korchln.    Psychology, 
Univ.  of  Calif,  Berkeley. 


Prof.    Ralph   M.   Kramer,    Social    Welfare, 
Univ.  of  Calif,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  E.  L.   Lehmann,   Statistics.  Univ.  oi 
CaUf.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Herbert  S.  Levlne.  Economics,  Univ. 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.   David  Randall  Luce.  Unlv,   of  Wis- 
consin. Milwaukee,  Philosophy. 

Prof.    M.    H.    McAndrew,    Math,    UnJv.    of 
W.f.hlngton. 

P.-of.    Albert    Nijenhuis,    Math,    Univ.    of 
Wa-ihlngton, 

Prof.  Ivan  Niven,  Math.  Unlv.  of  Oregon. 
P'-of   Keith  Phillips.  Math,  Galif.  Institute 
of  Trchnologv. 

Prof.   Frank  A.  Pltelka,   Zoology,  Unlv.   of 
C;iUf.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.    H.    E.    Reinhardt,    Math,    Univ    of 
Montana. 

Prof.    Roger    W.    Richardson,     Jr.,    Math, 
Univ.   of   Washington. 

Prof.    Walden    k.    Robert.»i.    Moloculaj    Bi- 
cl i>fy,   Univ.   of  Calif.,   Berkeley. 

Prof.    Lewis    Robertson,    Math,    Univ.    of 
Washington. 

Prof.  William  S.  Robin.-^on.  Molecular  Bl- 
ologv.  Univ.  of  Calif..  BerV:eley. 

Prof.  Sheldon  Rothblatt,  History,  Univ.  of 
Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.     Harry     Rubin,     Molecul.ir     Biology, 
Unlv,  of  Calif  ,  Berkeley. 

Prof.   C.    Wade    Savage,    Philosophy,    Univ, 
of  Calif.,  Los  Angeles. 

Prc'f.  R.  A.  Schaufele,  Mathematical  Statis- 
tics, Columbia  Univ. 

Prof.    Henry    Scheffe,    Statistics.    Univ    of 
Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.   Herbert   Sussman.   English,  Ur.iv.  of 
C.ilif..  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Eyvlnd"  H.  Wichmann,  Physics,  Univ. 
of  Calif..  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Donald  M.  Wilson.  Molcctilar  B,ology, 
Ui.iv.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.    William   B.    Woolf.    Math,    Unlv.    of 
Washington. 

Prof.    Paul   Wuebben,    Sociology,   Univ.    of 
Calif.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Prof.     Morton     G.    Wurtele,     Met-eorology. 
Univ.  of  Calif..  Los  Angc-le^s. 

Prof.  L:irzer   ZifT.   Englisli,  Univ.   of  Calif., 
Berkeley. 

Prof.  Don  H.  Zimmerman,  Sociology-,  Univ. 
of  Calif.,  Santa  Barbara, 

Prof.   George   W,   Barlow,   Sociology,   Univ. 
of  Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Walton  Bean,  Hi.'.tory,  Univ.  of  Calif,, 
Berkeley. 

Prof.   Robert  Blauner,   Sociology,   Univ.   of 
Calif  ,  Berkeley. 

Prof.    Leo    Brewer,    Chemistry,     Unlv.    of 
Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.    James    Cahlll,    Art,    Unlv.    of    Calif  , 
Berkeley, 

Prof.  Herbert  Blumer,  Sociology,  Unlv.  of 
Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.    Michael    J,    Chamberlln,    Molecular 
Biology,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley, 

Prof.   Philip   A.   Cowan.   Psychology,   Univ. 
of  Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof,  Joel  Goldf.Txb,  Criminology,  Univ.  of 
Calif,,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Robert  M.  Fisher,  Criminology.  Unlv. 
of  Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  G.  Hochschild,  Ma;h,  Unlv.  of  Calif., 
Berkeley. 

Prof.   Robert   H.   Haynes,   Medical   Phyics. 
Univ    of  Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.    Ingram    Olkln,    Statistics,    Stanford 
Univ. 

Prof.  Paul  Glum,  Math,  Cornell  Unlv.  and 
Stanford  Univ. 

Prof.  John  O.  Rasmussen,  Chemistry,  Univ. 
of  Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Donald  Sarason,  Math,  Unlv.  of  Calif., 
Berkeley. 

Prof.  David  T.  Benhardt,  Biology,  Harvard 
Unlv. 

Prof.  William  B.  Arveson,  Math,  Harvard 
Unlv. 

Prof.  Richard  M.  Cameron,  Theology.  Bos- 
ton Univ. 
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Prof.   Philip   Morrison.   Physics,   Mass    In- 

stllu'e  of  Technolo.;y. 

Prof.  Richard  Cone.  Biology.  Harvard  Unlv 
Prof.  Henry  T.  Yost,  Biology.  Amherst 
Prof.    Mahlon    B.    Hoagland,    Bacteriology 

Harvard  Medical  School. 

Prof.  Stanley  W.  Thomas.  Chairman,  Idaho 

School  of  Religion,  Univ.  of  Idaho 

C-iUf'''  ''""'""''■'^  ^-  ^'"^^^  ^'"i^'-  o^  Southern 
Rev.  Richard  E.  Mumma.  Harv.TJd  Univ 
Prof.   Richard   De   Bold,    Social    Relations 
.   We.'^leyan  Univ. 

Prof.    Robert    A.    Rothstein,    Sla\ic    Lan- 
guages, Harvard  Univ. 

Prof.  Carral  Bennetts,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing. Univ.  of  Conn. 

Prof.  Donald  C.  Spencer,  Math,  Stanford 
Piof  Kenneth  M.  Stampp,  History.  UCB. 
Prof.  Charles  Stcln.  Statistics,  Stanford 
Prof.  George  W.  Stocking,  Jr.,  Historv   UCB 
Prof.  Dorothy  Stone,  Math,  Univ.  of  Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

Prof.  Herbert  L.  Strauss,  Chemistrv   UCB 
Prof,    PrauJ    Switzer,    Statistics,    Stanford 
Univ. 

Prof.  Gabor  Szego,  Math,  Stanford  Univ 
Prof.  P.  Emery  Thomas.  Math,  UCB 
Prof.    Arnold    E,    True,    Met€orologv,    San 
Jose  State  College. 

Prof.  Francis  J.  Turner.  Geology  uCB 
Prof.  Frederick  Wakeman,  Historv,  UCB 
Prof.  L.  J.  Waldron,  Soil  Physlca  UCB 
Prof.  F.  W.  Warner,  Math,  U.C.B. 
Prof.  Daniel  Weiner,  Electrical  engineering, 

Prof.    David    W.    Weiss,    Bacteriology    and 
Immunology,  UCB. 

Prof,  ciyd'e  D.  Wlllson.  Biochemistry   UCB 

Prof.  Allan  Wilson.  Biochemistry  UCB 

Prof.  K.  T.  Wlltse,  School  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, UCB. 

Mr.  Thomas  Winnett. 

Prof.  Karl  E.  Zimmer,  Linguistics  UCB 

Prof.  G.  C.  Evans,  Math,  UCB. 

Prof.  Benjamin  R.  Halpem,  Math,  UCB 
^  Prof.  Alex  Rosenberg,  Math,  Cornell  Univ., 

Prof.  Charles  G.  Sellers,  History,  UCB. 
Rev.    Victor    Obenhaus,    Christian    Ethics 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
Prof.      Curtis      MacDougall,      Journalism, 

Northwestern  Univ. 

Prof.  Donald  Torchlana.  English,  North- 
western Unlv. 

Pcaxl  M.  Hart,  Lecturer,  John  MarshcJl 
Cook  Law  School. 

Prof.  Israel  N.  Hersteln,  Math,  Unlv.  of 
Chicago. 

Prof.  Jesse  Lemlsh,  History,  Unlv.  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Prof.  Carl  W.  Condit,  English.  Northwest- 
ern Univ. 

Naomi  Welssteln,  Lecturer  Psychiatry 
Univ.  of  Chicago.  '' 

Prof.  Ogden  Hannaford,  Architectiire  DU- 
nois  Institute  of  Teclmology. 

Kenneth  R.  Calkins,  History,  Lake  Forest 
College. 

Sister  Mary  A.  Cramer,  Dean  of  Students 
Mundeleln  College. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Doob,  Math,  Univ.  of  111.  (Cham- 
paign). 

Prof.  Wilson  Zaring,  Math,  Unlv.  of  Dl 
(Champaign). 

Prof.  Ralph  Shapey,  Music,  Unlv  of  Chi- 
cago, 

Prof.  David  M.  Schneider,  Anthropology, 
Univ.  of  Chicago.  ^^ 

Prof.  Richard  Flacks,  Sociology,  Unlv  of 
Chicago.  ■ 

of^W   7"*^  C.  Campbell,  Philosophy.  Univ. 

Prof.  Merlin  S,  Bowen,  English,  Unlv.  of 
Chicago. 

Prof.  Margaret  Y.  George,  History.  Univ. 
of  Illinois  (Champaign) . 

.^?,{.  <^^"le8  H.  George,  Histc«ry,  North- 
ern Illinois  Univ. 

Prof.  Antonl  Zygmund.  Math,  Unlv.  of  Chl- 
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Richard  A.  Hunt,  Instructor  of  Math,  Univ 
of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Ruben  Sandler.  Math,  Univ  of  PiU- 
nois  (Circle  Campus). 

Prof,  Joseph  Landin,  Math,  Unlv  of  DIl- 
nois,  (Circle  Campus). 

Prof,  Arunas  Liudevicius,  Math,  Univ  of 
Cnicago. 

Prof.  Alan  McConneU.  Math,  Univ  of  1111- 
ncis  (Circle  Campus). 

Prof.  A.  Adriim  Albert,  Math,  Univ  of  Chi- 
Ca.gi). 

Prof.  Ale.x  Rosenberg,  Chairman,  Dent  of 
M  iih,  Cornell  Univ. 

Prof.  J.  Kcifer,  Math.  Cornell  Univ 
Prof.  C.  S.  Herz,  Math,  Cornell  Univ 
Prof.  L,  Silver,  Math,  Cornell  Unlv 
Prof.  R.  Greenblatt,  Math,  Cornell  Univ 
Prof.  M.  Balch,  Math,  Cornell  Unlv 
Prof.  G.  Rinehaxt,  Math,  Cornell  Univ 
Prof.     Douglas     Dowd,     Acting     Chairman 
Econ.  Dept.   1965-1966,  Cornell  Univ 

Prof.    Charles    E.    Townscnd,    Slavic    Lan- 
g'iage=.  Harvard  Univ. 

Prof.  Joseph  M.  Crownin,  graduate  Educa- 
tion, Harvard  Univ, 

Prof,  John  Lamperti,  Math,  Dartmouth 
Prof.  Frank  N.u-dine,  Graduate  Education 
Harvard. 

Prof.  Kirtlcy  F.  Mather,  Geology,  Hiu-vard 
Prof.    Frank    E.    A.    Sander,    Harvard    Law 
School. 

Prof.    Culbert    G.    Rutenber.     Phllosophv 
of     Religion,     Andover-Newton     Theological 

bjllOol. 

Prof.  Salvatcre  L\u-ia,  Biology,  MIT. 
P.-of.  Ir^-in  Weil.  Russian,  Northwestern 
Prof.  Robert  M.  Dowsen,  Biologj',  MIT 
Dr.   Jane  Fort,   Graduate  Education    Har- 
vard. 

Dr.  Ann  Forbes,   Medicine.  Mass.   Genera  1 
Hospital. 

Prof.    Arthur    Cliavnick,    Genetics    Dept 
Univ  of  Conn.  ' 

Prof.  Norman  T.   Davis,   Geology    Unlv  of 
Conn. 

Prof.   Hubert   Goldstein.   English,   Univ  of 
Corm. 

Prof.  Rufus  Blandchard,  English,  Unlv   of 
Conn.  o       •  •     * 

Prof.  William  Rosen.  English,  Univ  of  Conn, 
Prof.  Carl  Schaefer,  Zoology.  Unlv  of  Conn 
Prof.  Joel  Kupperman,  Philosophy,  Univ  of 
Conn. 

Prof.  Oward  Roberts,  Math,  Unlv  of  Conn. 
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Greek  cultuic  and  civilization  in  Amer- 
lea  have  not  been  unimportant  .services 

a^t^daT"'"^  ^'°^  °^  "^'^  United  States. 
AHEPA  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion, not  only  throu.eh  the  preservation 
of  Greek  heritage  but  also  by  fostennf? 
undensiandinj?  and  toleration  In  com- 
munity relations.  These  accompUsh- 
ment,s  alone  are  noteworthy  contnbu- 
lioiis  to  society. 

Yet  AHEPA  lias  gone  well  bevond  this 
Their  educational  and  charitable  work 
IS  well  known.  They  have  provided  re- 
lief to  di.sast^r  strickcned  areas  and  have 
rendered  their  services  and  funds  In 
buildmg  needed  hospitals  and  clinics 
I  hey  have  provided  agricultural  schools 
in  Greece  and  scholarship  programs  for 
needy  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  join  with  mv  colleagues 
m  saluting  this  worthy  organization. 
Their  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  United 
btates  and  their  work  for  all  of  humanity 
are  indeed  praiseworthy,  it  is  an  honor 
to  have  them  meeting  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 


Order  of  AHEPA 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15.  1966 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  com- 
memorate the  44th  International  Con- 
vention of  AHEPA  meeting  here  in 
Washington  this  week. 

The  members  of  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association  have 
been,  and  are  a  credit  to  their  country 
and  to  their  heritage.  Over  the  vears 
these  Greek  Americans  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  American  life. 
Greece  was  the  founding  place  of  the 
representative  form  of  government 
which  we  have  come  to  know  as  democ- 
racy. The  members  of  AHEPA  have  fos- 
tered these  cherished  beliefs  and  have 
instilled  the  tenets  of  democracy  In  their 
families. 

The  preservation  and  the  spread  of 


Tax  DeducHons  for  Reimbursed  Moving 
Expenses 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

op    COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOU.SL  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17.  1966 
Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is 
an  unpreccdentcdly  mobile  society' 
Half  of  our  population  moves  from  the 
residence  to  another  every  5  years  often 
clear  across  the  country.  My  own  area 
in  Colorado  is  one  of  many  which  have 
benefited  from  migration  from  all  parts 
of  our  Nation. 

Many  times  when  a  man  moves  it  is 
solely  because  of  his  job.  Our  people  are 
able  to  better  themselves  through  partic- 
ipation in  a  free  economy  in  a  wav  un- 
known to  most  of  the  world.  Otir  in- 
dustries are  strong  because  they  have  a 
whole  nation  of  talented  people  from 
which  to  select  their  personnel.  Worker 
mobility  is  good  for  our  Industries  and 
for  their  employees. 

In  light  of  this  fact  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  become  dissatisfied  with 
current  illiberal  tax  deductions  allowed 
on  reimbursed  moving  expenses.  At  this 
time  only  expenses  actuaUy  paid  to  a 
man  to  move  him.self  and  his  family  to 
his  new  home  and  job  are  deductible. 
All  other  reimbursements,  whether  for 
temporary  quarters,  house  hunting  trips, 
or  meals  and  lodging  en  route,  are  in- 
come on  which  taxes  must  be  paid. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  change  this  situation.  Many  addi- 
tional costs  necessarily  incurred  in  mov- 
ing from  one  job  to  another,  and  for 
which  the  employee  is  reimbursed,  would 
be  made  deductible  by  this  bill. 

This  bin  would  remove  one  large  incon- 
venience of  changing  jobs  from  one  local- 
ity to  another,  for  It  would  eliminate  the 
tax  penalty  on  employee  mobility.  I 
strongly  urge  Its  passage. 
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A  Letter  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  one  of  our  congressional  commit- 
tees i£  meeting  to  ascertain  the  compo- 
sure of  those  groups  and  individuals  who 
are  so  adamantly  protesting  our  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war.  We  have  all 
read  about  them,  seen  them  on  TV  and  in 
some  cases  they  have  approached  us  in 
person  in  an  attempt  to  convey  their 
message.  These  people  will  throw  them- 
selves In  front  of  a  moving  freight  train. 
disrupt  public  appearances  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  stage 
disruptive,  massive  marches  and  in  other 
ways  harrass  the  orderly  handling  of  this 
conflict.  , 

Outside  of  those  protesters  there  are 
many  Americans  who  are  not  entirely 
sure  of  why  we  are  in  Vietnam  and 
whether  we  should  be  there,  but  they  are 
decent,  law-abiding  citizens  who  are  de- 
sirous of  facts  and  an  honest  explana- 
tion of  what  is  going  on.  One  of  these 
Americans  Is  the  son  of  a  newspaper 
publisher  In  Petaluma.  Calif.  His  fa- 
ther, Floyd  L.  Wynne,  took  the  time  to 
spell  out  the  answers  to  his  son's  query 
and  published  them  in  his  paper,  the 
Petaluma  Argus-Courier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Floyd 
Wynne's  decision  to  make  his  letter  pub- 
lic as  I  feel  that  it  has  a  definite  mes- 
sage that  all  Americans  should  read.  It 
is  beautifully  written  and  I  believe  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congress  will  appreci- 
ate the  soimdness  of  the  editorial's  con- 
tent. I  wish  to  have  the  letter  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  time: 
IFrom  the  Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Courler, 
July  1,  19661 

Lrms  Prom   Fatheb  to   Teenagb  Son 

An  open  letter  from  a  father  to  b.\a  teen- 
age son: 

"You  caught  me  by  surprise  the  other 
night,  son,  when  you  asked  me  'Why  should 
I  have  to  go  fight  In  Viet  Nam?" 

"I  didn't  answer  you  very  well,  I  know. 

"I  was  angered  and  hurt. 

"But  today  after  second  thought,  on  this 
190th  annlTersary  of  our  Independence  Day, 
I  can  better  xinderstand  this  question  that 
sprang  from  your  lips. 

"It  was  a  righteous  question,  one  fashioned 
by  the  events  that  surround  you. 

"I  was  angered,  son.  because  in  my  day  any 
genuine  American  was  angered  when  his 
country  was  Insulted,  or  his  flag  spat  upon  or 
trampled  In  the  dirt.  In  my  day,  son,  it  was 
with  willing  hands  that  our  hats  came  off 
and  our  heads  went  high  when  that  Amer- 
ican red,  white  and  blue  went  by. 

"I  was  angered  because  I  fought  a  war,  as 
did  millions  of  other  Americans,  to  preserve 
that  flag. 

"And  yet,  it  really  wasn't  the  flag  that 
caused  me  to  go  willingly  into  battle  against 
an  enemy  of  this  country.    It  was  you. 

"Surprising? 

"Well,  all  the  time  that  I  was  overseas 
during  that  war  which  history  now  calls 
World  Wftr  n,  I  waa  thInXing  of  today.    I 


was  fighting  that  the  day  might  come  when 
I  could  return,  get  married  and  liave  sons, 
nice  you. 

■I  wanted  them  to  have  the  same  brand  of 
freedum  that  I  had  enjoyed.  I  didn't  want 
some  tyrant  to  he  controlling  their  nvinds 
and  their  bodies.  I  wanted  them  to  have 
the  B.isne  opportunity,  the  same  blessings 
of  home,  church,  school,  friendships  and 
opportunity  ttiat  had  been  mine. 

"I  knew  chat  if  the  enemy  which  we  were 
fighting  were  to  triumph,  these  freedoms 
would  not  be  yours.  If  we  were  to  lose  that 
war.  I  knew  that  my  future  sons  would  never 
know  the  wonderful  blessings  of  freedom 
that  I  had  known. 

'So  I  was  angered  by  your  question.  It 
brought  to  mind  the  friends  I  had  known 
who  did  not  return  from  that  conflict. 
S<")me  of  them  still  -sleep  forever  under  little 
white  crosses  In  fields  far  from  home. 

"I  was  angered  for  them  .  .  .  for  their 
sacrifice. 

"And  yet  I  knew  that  your  question  sprang 
from  an  honest  heart,  form  a  solid  b.ick- 
ground  of  home  and  churrh. 

"It  Is  now  that  I  realize  freedom  ciinnot  be 
guaranteed  forever.  It  cannot  be  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another,  like  a 
family  helrlo<om. 

"My  f.ather  earned  hU  riirht  to  freedom  in 
World  War  I  ...  his  father  i>efore  him  in 
the  Indian  VV.trs  and  right  back  to  those  who 
may  have  .served  In  that  rac£rle-tag  army  190 
years  ago  that  routed  the  King's  best. 

"I  realize  now  that  freedom  can  vanish  in 
a  single  generation.  It  can  perish  in  the  out- 
c.ome  of  a  battle  or  be  lost  through  fear  and 
heslt.atlon  of  a  frightened  or  selfish  people. 

"Preodom  belongs  to  your  generation.  The 
freedom  which  Ls  handed  to  your  generation 
ha£  been  well  e-arned  by  mine.  New  crimson 
has  been  added  to  the  majesty  of  those  red 
stripes  by  the  blcxxi  shed  for  tills  freedom. 

"It  is  the  gift  of  my  generation  to  yovirs. 

"Tlie  time  is  scion  approaching,  if  not  al- 
ready here,  when  my  generation  can  no  longer 
st~and  up  and  defend  this  precious  free- 
dom .  .  .  when  this  generation  of  mine  can 
no  longer  take  the  field  and  prcoerve  and 
defend  it. 

"Then  will  the  task  fall  completely  on  your 
generation. 

"Viet  Nam  is  one  of  those  battlefields  of 
freedom.  As  a  free  people.  America  has 
warned  aggressive  tjTants  that  we  will  not 
permit  ovir  friends  to  be  conquered  and  their 
freedoms  to  perLsh. 

"This  is  a  big  responsibility  .  .  .  defending 
freedom  all  around  the  world. 

"But.  son.  tlie  freedom  of  a  weak  nation  Is 
Just  as  important  to  them  ao  the  freedom  of 
a  strong  nation,  like  ours,  is  to  us. 

"When  a  nation  crlec  out  to  us  for  help  in 
defense  of  that  freedom,  we  have  alw.ays  re- 
sponded. We  have  not  cotinted  the  cost,  nor 
h.ave  we  asked  any  reward.  For  tlielr  freedom 
and  ours  Is  comjiletely  Intertwined. 

".Anierica  could  not  long  survive  as  a  free 
nation  in  a  world  of  dlctatorshipo  and  en- 
slaved peoples.  We  would  be  surrotmded, 
attacked  and  defeated. 

"I  pray  that  you  will  never  Ix;  called  on  to 
fight  for  that  freedom. 

"But  if  that  call  comes,  it  would  be  my 
fervent  prayer  that  you,  too.  would  count 
such  service  as  one  of  love  and  duty  ...  to 
yourself,  your  country,  cuid  to  freedom  for 
your  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn. 

"I  cannot  force  you  to  love  freedom  above 
self.  You  and  y-ur  generation  will  have  to 
honestly  survey  the  world  around  you  and 
then  decide  whether  freedom  is  worth  fight- 
ing for. 

"We  of  this  generation,  and  the  generations 
before  us  over  the  past  190  years  have  felt 
that  It  wivs. 

"Now,  son.  the  decision  is  yours." 


Ashmore'i  Amendment  to  Civil  Rights  Bill 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  •niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VrES 

Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished, able,  and  learned  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Robert  T.  Ashmore,  has  won 
the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  Nation  for  suc- 
cessfully amending  the  1966  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Oui"  colleague's  amendment  reflects 
the  deep  feeling  of  respect  the  people  of 
this  counti-y  have  for  law  and  order.  Our 
colleague's  amendment  reflects  especially 
the  deep  feeling  and  respect  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  have  for  law  and  or- 
der. They  abhor  riotous  demonstra- 
tions, mob  violence,  lawlessness,  night 
riders,  and  bigotry. 

The  editorial  policy  of  the  Greenville 
News,  Greenville,  S.C.,  has  encouraged 
law  and  order.  One  of  its  distinguished 
editors,  Wayne  W.  Freeman,  served  on  a 
committee  to  promote  harmony  and  good 
will  during  a  difficult  period.  He  served 
his  State  during  this  period  with  honor 
and  distinction  and  earned  the  gratitude 
of  our  people. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Greenville  News  on  August  12.  1966,  and 
is  a  tribute  to  our  beloved  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Ashmore],  our  State  officials,  and  is  a 
tribute  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 
WRrriNC  EQUALriY  Into  New  Law 

Matthew  Perry  of  Columbia,  a  Negro  civU 
rights  lawyer  who  has  demonstrated  level- 
headedness and  unusual  restraint,  recently, 
praised  South  Carolina's  last  three  Gover- 
nors for  their  major  role  in  the  state's  peace- 
fiU  handling  of  racial  problems. 

Governors  HolUngs,  Russell  and  McNair, 
he  said,  all  have  insisted  on  law  and  order 
and  stated  they  would  not  tolerate  "the  kind 
of  rowdiness  that  has  occurred  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,"  where  he  said  the  Gover- 
nors had  Incited  citizens  to  defy  law  and 
order. 

That  this  praise  was  earned  by  the  officials 
and  the  jieople  tliey  represent  mjikee  it  ^>- 
proprlate  that  it  was  Rep.  Robert  T.  Asli- 
more  of  Greenville  who  successfully  amended 
tlie  proposed  civil  rights  act  of  1966  In  the 
House.  On  its  face.  Title  'V  will  afford  equal 
protection  to  both  civil  rights  workers  and 
innocent  persons  who  might  suffer  damage 
or  be  physically  liarmed  by  tlielr  activities. 

Until  his  amendment  was  adopted,  the 
provision  was  one-sided.  In  effect,  it  would 
virtually  have  given  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tors Immunity  from  local  and  state  laws  and 
absolve  them  of  responsibility  for  violence 
they  might  provoke.  The  proposed  law  Is 
now  more  evenly  balanced. 

Mr.  Perry  particularly  mentioned  the  "de- 
segregation" of  Clemson  University  in  early 
Febni.ary.  1963  not  long  after  the  tragedy  of 
Oxford,  Miss.  He  conimended  Governors 
HolUngs  and  Russell  who  in  quick  succes- 
sion warned  that  disorder  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

Mr,  Perry  is  quite  right,  as  far  as  he  went 
in  his  comments  last  weekend.  Knowing 
Just  what  went  on  long  before  and  during 
the  tense  period,  we  can  add  emphasis  to 
what  he  said. 
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Law  enforcement  officers  headed  by  Chief 
J.  P.  Strom  of  SLED  were  given  full  author- 
ity and  backing  by  Governor  Hollings  who 
was  leaving  office,  to  make  all  necessary  prep- 
arations to  prevent  trouble. 

When  assuming  the  office.  Governor  Ru£- 
scli  to<->k  a  .similar  position  and  underscored 
the  slate's  determination  that  no  disorder 
would  be  pen-.uttcd  to  develop  and  that  law- 
brea)--er,  would  be  dealt  with  summarily. 

In  the  General  Assembly  such  legislative 
Etalwiu-t.:  as  Sen.  L.  Marion  Grcssette  calmed 
a  few  hotheads  and  advised  acceptance  of 
the  inevitable  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
state's  chances  of  retaining  primary  control 
of  its  Institutions  despite  federal  encroach- 
ment. 

South  Carolina  newsmen  prepared  to  han- 
dle the  news  of  the  event  with 'complete  and 
compet<>nt.  f.actual  but  not  sensational  or 
capricious  reporting.  And  tliey  placed  them- 
selves squarely  in  tlie  path  of  "foreign  cor- 
respondents," more  Uian  a  hundred  in  all 
representing  out-of-state  and  national  pub- 
lications who  might  have  become  "part  of 
tne  sujry"  as  thoy  did  in  many  places. 

What  .Mr.  Perry  may  not  know  is  that  prob- 
able troublemakers  of  both  races  had  been 
told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  had 
belter  not  be  seen  where  they  had  no  busi- 
ness during  the  tense  days. 

Furthermore,  the  nearest  "federal  man"  to 
tho  Clemson  situation  was  in  his  headquar- 
ters in  Greenville,  where  he  remained  with 
tho  assurance  that  the  situation  would  be 
handled  properly  and  he  would  be  kept  In- 
formed. 

A.S  .<=o<in  .OS  he  took  office.  Governor  McNaIr 
WMs  be.£et  by  voting  rights  demonstrators, 
many  of  them  from  other  sUUes,  in  his  home 
coun'.y  of  Allendale  and  several  others  where 
racial  incidents  had  previously  occurred  de- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Ho  handled  the  explosive  situation 
with  the  same  techniques  and  wisdom  which 
had  worked  in  the  past. 

SLED  agents  and  other  law  enforcement 
officers  were  sent  to  the  "hot  spots"  with  In- 
structions to  keep  the  peace.  Tliey  had  to 
allow  the  civil  rights  "workers"  to  demon- 
strate m  an  orderly  manner,  but  they  told 
them  e.xactly  what  they  could  not  do.  They 
were  warned  that  they  would  be  Jailed  if  thev 
caused  disorder,  and  Whites  were  given  sim- 
ilar notice  not  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands. 

For  w-eeks  Governor  McNair  was  forced  to 
divert  his  attention  from  other  matters  to 
keep  the  peace  while  the  demonstrations 
went  on,  albeit  peacefully,  and  the  federal 
registnars  invaded  the  state  for  no  good  rea- 
son. The  executive  offices  were  a  veritable 
law  enforcement  command  post. 

But  the  peace  was  kept.  It  was  kept  be- 
muse the  majority  of  South  Carolinians  of 
both  races  refused  to  be  incited  or  provoked 
by  the  agitators.  It  was  kept  because  the 
responsible  officials  made  it  clear  to  potential 
troublemakers  of  both  races  that  the  law 
would  be  upheld— evenly  and  equally— and 
enforced— to  tho  limit. 

mJ'^'^J^/^''  P''l"<^>ple  that  Mr.  Ashmore 
managed  to  wTite  into  the  pending  new  fed- 
eral law  which  now  goes  to  the  Senate 


Order  of  AHEPA,  Is  WiUiam  Tsaffaras  of 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Mr.  Tsaffaras  has  long  been  active  in 
AHEPA  affairs.  Cun-ently  supreme 
coun.selor.  Order  of  AHEPA,  he  Is  a  for- 
mer president  of  Hellas  Chapter  102  in 
LoweU  and  a  former  district  governor  of 
Bay  State  No.  8  District  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  is  an  official  of  the  depariment 
ot  commerce  in  Ma.ssachusctts. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  Bill  T.'ia.Taras 
to  Washington. 


AI357 


Honduras  Gets  Michigan  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


William      Tsaffaras      Attends      AHEPA 
Convention 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP    llASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
delegates  to  the  1966  Convention  of  the 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  in  this  celebration  of  the  fifth  annl- 
vcrsarj-  of  tlie  Alliance  for  Progress  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  much  hope  for 
tho  future. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  made 
mistakes,  to  be  sure,  as  does  any  experi- 
ment worthy  of  the  name. 

But  the  Alliance  has  not  made  (he 
ultimate  mi.stakcs  of  apathy  and  distin- 
tere-st  which  could  only  lead  to  despsiir 
and  disenchantment  in  a  part  of  the 
world  In  which  we  are  truly  neighbors. 

One  of  the  noblest  of  tho  experiments 
undcnvay  is  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
a  program  which  I  regard  as  a  reconnais- 
sance-in-force  Into  new  methods  and 
techniques  of  helping  people  help  them- 
selves. 

This  program,  which  had  part  of  Its 
beginnings  In  Oakland  County  Mich 
now  has  30  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  Unked  in  ties  of  friendship  and 
understanding  with  30  areas  in  Latin 
America. 

One  of  the  newest  of  these  partner- 
ships is  tliat  of  British  Honduras  or  Be- 
lize as  it  will  be  called  after  it  gains  its 
independence  in  the  near  future,  and  tlie 
State  of  Michigan. 

A  suney  team  from  Michigan  has  al- 
ready visited  this  Central  American  na- 
tion and  its  members  were  concerned 
about  the  poverty  they  saw  but  highly 
encouraged  by  the  potential  for  develop- 
ment. ^ 

Already  15  MlcWgan  universities  and 
colleges  have  pledged  16  scholarships  to 
students  from  British  Honduras,  and 
further  additions  to  the  program  of  as- 
sistance are  in  the  offing. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  an 
article  in  the  Miami  Herald  about  this 
Michigan-British  Honduras  partnership 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  July  25,  1966] 

Partners  op  Alliance— Hondcras  Gets 

Michigan  Am 

Belize  BHmsH  Hondusas.— People  in  the 
state  of  Michigan  have  started  a  long-ranee 
program  to  help  develop  this  tropical  British 
possession  on  the  Caribbean  shore 

..^c-^^^  P"*r  *^^  Michigan  Investors  are 
considering  become  reality  It  could  mean 
more  than  $30  million  for  the  economy  now 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  revenue  from 
sugar  and  citrus  exports 


The  program,  ofncially  called  Michigan 
P.artners  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
headed  by  Alvln  M.  Bcntley.  who  was  recently 
named  executive  director  at  an  organization 

meeting  in  Lansing. 

A  counterpart  CL^mmllLee  was  named  here 
at  the  same  lime.  Several  buslne.vsmen  al- 
ready have  come  from  Michiean  to  look  into 
investment  posslbiiiUes  and  see  what  the 
problems  are. 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  problenis.  BriUsh 
Honduras  has  a  climate  ideally  suited  to 
toun;:,m;  yet  there  is  no  tourism. 

The  blue-green  waU-n?  around  tlie  barrier 
reef  (nearly  200  miles  long,  the  second  larg- 
t=,t  in  the  world  after  Ausiraiiu's  Great  B,ar- 
ner  Reef)  are  ide.al  for  swimming,  skindlvinir 
and  sport  fishing.  '  iuiwng 

Yet  there  are  no  hotels  on  Uie  kevs  amone 
ZVrJ^  outcropplngs.  Indeed,  there  arl 
on  y  66  tourist  hotel  rooms  avaUable  in  the 
entire  colony. 

tti!^^'''''*  ^"*''"  ^'"^^  *°  c'i"'^  raising:  vet 
there  are  very  few  commercial  herds.  %ish 
abound  n  its  waters,  but  commercial  ashing 
is  negligible.  '""b 

It  hrii-  one  of  the  highest  literacy  rat^s  (90 

50  5'th!/°"'''  °'  "^^  ^-^^^  ^'^=1"  5-et  barely 
50.  If  that  many  of  its  almost  110,000  people 
have  university  degrees,  l^iopie 

Roads  are  scarce.  What  few  Uiere  urn 
would  be  Classified  as  subsUandard  in  the  US 

Its    timber    Industry,    mainly    mahoganv' 

bund. '' "''  ^'""^  °' ''''  ^°'^°y-  »-^^-»- 

r.^^rn'f^'^T'"'''^  consider  the  area  a  good 
place  for  Americans  looking  for  oversea!  In- 
vestment possibilities. 

f  h^f'^  confidence  is  m.ade  all  the  stronger  bv 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  and  British  Hondurai 

E™rPr,c;  ""''"^'^  ""'  P^«  Minist^ 
Z.tJl  ■   ^'^''^'*    ^   Investment   guar- 

antee agreement  hist  February. 

Under  it,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 

^w  uTInle^f'"*   '^  authorized  to  msure 

meTcKi  H.v  ^T''"'"  ^^'^^^^  "^^'-^J  'com- 
mercial risks  and  such  risks  as  currencv  in- 

revoiutt'n'''-"  T'""^'  °^  destruction  by  w-r, 
revolution,    or   Insurrection,    and   exDronrla- 
tlon,  nationahzation  or  confiscation  ^^ 
lrZ^\^  ^^^  umbrella  over  their  heads  Amer- 

on  B  itlST  T  "''P^"'*''  ^  '°°''  ravorab  y 
on  British  Honduras  in  coming  years  Eco- 
nomists here  consider  the  Mlchlg^al  PartS« 
program  a  strong  beginning.  warmers 
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AHEPA 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 
Mr  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  the 
thousands  of  delegates  and  members  of 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association  who  have  gathered 
in  Washington  for  their  44th  supreme 
convention.  The  Order  of  AHEPA— as 
It  is  most  commonly  known— and  Its 
three  auxiliaries,  the  Daughters  of  Penel- 
ope the  Sons  of  Pericles,  and  the  Maids 
of  Athens  have  a  total  of  1.125  chapters 
in  49  States,  all  the  provinces  of  Canada 
tne  Bahamas,  and  Greece. 

The  order  has  done  much  to  encourage 
good  citizenship  and  needed  social  acUon 
Its  many  clinics  for  newly  arrived  immi- 
grants and  its  countless  philanthropic 
endeavors  have  made  it  one  of  Americas 
truly  great  fraternal  societies. 
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truly  great  fraternal  societies. 
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For  the  last  44  years,  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  has  been  making  many  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  American  life.  In- 
deed all  Americans  can  take  pride  in 
their  work  and  follow  their  example. 


Indonemn  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17.  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  tomorrow  is  Independence 
day  for  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

It  was  on  August  17,  1945,  that  Indo- 
nesian national  leaders  declared  that  the 
colonial  period  had  ended  in  their  coun- 
try and  that  their  people  would  shape 
their  own  destiny. 

The  years  which  have  followed  have 
not  been  easy  ones  for  the  people  of 
Indonesia.  The  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
tracted military  and  diplomatic  stnaggle 
against  the  Dutch. 

This  period  lasted  until  1949  when 
Indonesia  finally  gained  recognition  for 
Its  sovereignty. 

There  followed  a  period  of  parliamen- 
tary democracy  in  which  basic  freedoms 
and  rights  of  citizens  were  respected. 
Soon,  however,  the  constitutional  system 
began  to  crumble  because  of  political  and 
economic  Instability.  In  1958  democracy 
waa  replaced  by  authoritarian  "guided 
democracy"  imder  President  Sukarno. 

During  this  era,  Indonesia  moved 
steadily  way  from  the  position  of  non- 
allnement  to  a  policy  of  cooperation  with 
Communist  China.  While  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation  stagnated,  a  "con- 
frontation" was  begim  with  the  nation's 
neighbor,  Malaysia. 

This  period  came  to  a  climax  last  Octo- 
ber when  Communists  and  other  dissi- 
dents attempted  to  seize  power.  These 
elements,  supported  by  Communist 
China,  were  effectively  thwarted  by  the 
speedy  and  courageous  actions  of  Gen- 
eral Suharto  who  became  a  new  figiire 
of  strength  on  the  Indonesian  scene. 

As  an  aftermath  of  this  abortive  coup, 
thousands  of  Communists  have  been 
killed  in  Indonesia.  Without  in  any  way 
condoning  this  slaughter,  we  may  note 
that  It  undoubtedly  resulted  from  deep- 
seated  animosities  which  Communist 
arrogance  and  highhanded  activities 
had  engendered  in  the  Indonesian  people. 

Presently  Indonesia  has  entered  a 
fourth  period  in  its  history.  The  nation 
has  taken  encouraging  steps  away  from 
the  brink  of  communism  and  economic 
chaos. 

It  has  ended  the  costly  and  unjustified 
struggle  against  Malaysia. 

It  has  expressed  the  desire  to  r»enter 
the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Indonesia  has  indicated  an  Interest  in 
joining  with  other  Asian  nations  in  a 
security  sdliance  against  powers  inter- 
ested in  subjugating  the  region  to  their 
hegemony. 


It  has  taken  action  to  being  the  ta.<;k 
of  rescuing  the  economy  of  tiie  nation 
and  to  begin  to  buUd  a  better  life  for  its 
people. 

We  in  the  United  States  shoiild  cer- 
tainly applaud  these  development.  Fur- 
ther, commeasurate  always  with  Indo- 
nesia's owTi  self-help  efforts,  we  sliould 
stand  ready  to  provide  effective  assist--; 
ance. 

In  that  re/ard,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
read  ri.x;cnt  .statenients  by  President 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  State  Riusk,  and 
other  administration  oflicials  that  indi- 
cate the  United  States  is  interested  in 
redeveloping  friendly  relations  with  In- 
donesia and  assisting  in  the  economic 
protjress  of  the  nation. 

Let  us  liope  that  tins  new  era  in  Indo- 
nesia's histoiT  will  lead  the  way  toward 
a  better  life  for  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, and  increased  security  and  stabiUty 
In  southeast  Asia.  This,  indeed,  is  our 
Lndependcnce  Day  wish  for  Indonesia. 

An  article  from   the  August  6,    1966, 
issue  of  America  magazine  follows: 
I.N-DONESiA  Back  to  Reali.sm 

Though  Indonesia's  President  Sukarno  has 
been  stripped  of  most  of  his  powei-s  .and  of  hlfl 
life-time  tenure,  he  Is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten  by  his  people.  The  full  Impact  of 
what  his  years  of  one- man  rule  have  done  to 
the  country  is  only  now  being  felt  as  the 
generals  succeeding-  him  move  to  grapple  with 
the  nation's  ecouamic  chaos. 

Indonesiiis  foreign  debt,  of  which  every 
Western  nation  iiolds  a  ple<'e,  stands  at  $2.4 
billion,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  paid  otf  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  During  the  past  year. 
prices  rose  51X)  per  cent.  Exports  have 
dropped  40  per  cent  behind  last  year's  low 
rate.  Industry  Is  functioning  at  20  per  cent 
of  capacity.  Distribution  facilities  are  almost 
completely  wrecked.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the 
country  s  trucks  axe  broken  down.  Less  than 
five  i>er  cent  of  rail.'-oad  trackage  Is  consid- 
ered safe.  The  island  of  Sumatra,  which  In 
more  prosperous  years  accounted  for  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  Indonesian  exports,  has 
eight  defp  water  ports  as  compared  to  the  37 
which  existed  during  the  days  of  Dutch  hege- 
mony. 

But  there  are  a  few  bright  spots  in  an  oth- 
erwise shadowy  picture.  Notable  la  the 
eclipse  of  the  Indonesian  Communist  party, 
whose  deliberate  sabotaj^e  of  worthwhile  eco- 
nomic enterprises  is  not  at  an  end.  More- 
over, according  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  cor- 
respondent, the  economy  Is  now  In  more  re- 
liable hands 

For  a  nation  such  as  Indonesia,  there  la 
no  substitute  for  that  genuine  nationalism 
which  puts  the  people's  welfare  above  aU 
el.se.  Sukarno  fell  because  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  mesmerized  by  a  pompous  vision  of 
the  country  as  a  world  ;x>wer.  That  vision 
may  one  day  be  realized.  Meanwhile,  the 
generals  who  now  control  the  destiny  of  the 
nation  will  have  to  set  their  sights  some- 
what lower  on  the  horizon. 


The  44th  International  Convention  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA 


SPEECH 

nr 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

OP    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 

Monday.  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  AHEPA.  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
catiorml  Progressive  Association,  is  hold- 


ing its  44th  supreme  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  Nation's  Capital  is  the 
host  of  10.000  delegates  representing 
46,000  members  from  1,125  local  chapters 
of  AHEPA  and  Its  auxiliaries  from  49 
States,  all  the  Provinces  iii  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Greece.  Among  those  pres- 
ent from  Flint  chapter  No.  141  are  Ellas 
D.  Chinonis.  Peter  Panos,  Thomas  C. 
Yeotis,  Harold  N.  Kallis,  Nick  Pappa- 
dakis,  Peter  K.  Petro,  and  Andrew  M. 
Brown. 

AHEPA  members  come  from  all  walks 
of  life:  business,  the  professions,  educa- 
tion, and  labor  as  well  as  civic  and  gov- 
ernmental leadership  circles.  In  the 
short  time  since  it  has  come  into  exist- 
ence. AHEPA  has  contributed  to  many 
worthwliile  caiises  at  the  local,  national, 
and  international  levels. 

Not  only  do  we  welcome  this  fine  orga- 
nization to  Washington  but  we  should 
also  recognize  the  great  contributions 
which  the  Order  of  AHEPA,  in  particular, 
and  the  people  of  Greece,  in  general, 
have  made  toward  the  development  and 
growth  of  our  counti-y.  We  are  all  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  contributions  of 
these  Americans  of  Greek  origin. 


Fifth  Anniversary,  Alliance  for  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, , 
on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
progress  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
as  a  hemisphere  movement,  and,  partic- 
ularly, the  partnership  activity  between 
my  owTi  State  of  Texas  and  the  South 
American  nation  of  Peru. 

The  partners  is  the  private  sector  as- 
pect of  the  alliance  with  Latin  American 
countries.  It  is  the  partners  program  to 
which  I  direct  my  attention  because  its 
focus  is  on  the  people,  the  factor  on 
which,  I  think,  rests  ultimately  tlie  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  all  foreign  assistance 
programs.  The  program  has  served,  and 
is  serving  as  a  channel  through  which 
private  interests  in  our  States  can  work 
directly  with  similar  groups  in  Latin 
America  who  have  demonstrated  by  self- 
help,  their  determination  to  achieve  a 
better  way  of  life. 

In  its  brief  2  ".i -year  history,  it  has  to 
show  for  its  record  partnership  arrange- 
ments between  30  States  in  the  United 
States  and  30  areas  in  15  Latin  American 
countries.  These  are  working  partner- 
ships in  which  the  citizens  of  both  areas 
can  work  together  on  identified  self-help 
projects,  technicol  assistance  programs, 
and  educational  and  cultural  exchanges. 
In  monetary  terms,  it  has  accounted  for 
over  $3  million  in  money  and  materials 
exchanged  between  the  private  sec- 
tors of  both  areas. 

The  partners  concept  Is  not  primarily 
one  of  "dollars  and  cents,"  however.  If 
the  Texas  Partners  raises  fimds  for  a 
blockmaking  machine  and  a  group  of 
Andean  villagers  supphes  the  labor  to 
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consti'uct  the  schoolhouse,  the  signific- 
ance of  the  project  defies  measurement 
solely  in  balance-sheet  terms.  In  the 
process,  the  self-help  ambitions  of  the 
villagers  have  been  encouraged,  not 
smothered  by  a  handout,  while  the  dig- 
nity of  the  people  participating  has  been 
preserved.  Self-help  and  dignity  the 
guiding  principles  in  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  have  been  recalled  and 
translated  into  positive  action. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  Tex- 
as Peru  partnership,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  most  active  to  date.  I  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  citizens  of  Texas  who 
have  participated  in  this  meaningful  re- 
lationship with  the  desei-ving  citizens  of 
Peru.  I  recall  that  the  seed  for  partner- 
ship activity  was  planted  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Texas  Partners  on  June  19 
1964,  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  has  now 
grown  into  a  nationwide  movement  of 
private  sector  participation.  Since  that 
time,  the  citizens  of  Texas  aiid  Peru  have 
implemented  countless  projects. 

Texa5  electric  cooperatives,  for  exam- 
ple, have  provided  17  electric  generators 
for  rural  educational  programs — making 
possible  evening  literacy  and  other 
classes  for  villagers  who  must  work  all  the 
daylight  hours. 

Texas  high  school  students,  through 
the  Pan  American  Student  Forum  Clubs, 
have  provided  among  other  projects:' 
hand  tools  for  training  schools;  mate- 
rials for  roofs,  doors,  and  windows  for 
village  schools;  pumps  for  wells;  and 
outboard  motors  for  dugout  canoes  to  en- 
able jungle  villages  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Texas  Medical  Society,  the  Texas 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Texas 
Farmers  Union,  and  the  AFL-CIO  are 
only  a  few  from  a  list  of  many  private 
sector  groups  who  have,  and  are  partic- 
ipating in  the  Texas  Partners. 

The  success  story  of  our  Nation  Is  owed 
largely  to  a  reliance  on  individual  effort 
The  partners  reinforces  this  spirit  of 
self-help,  both  In  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  For  this  reason,  I  sup- 
port strongly  the  activities  conducted 
under  the  partners,  and  hope  they  may 
be  expanded. 
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All  of  the  symptoms  and  many  of  the  facts 
have  been  known  to  American  housewlvee 
for  a  long  time— because  they  buy  the  food 
for  their  families. 

About  all  Secretary  Freeman  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  come  out  to  the  midwest 
grass  roots  and  talk  to  a  bunch  of  house- 
wives and  farmers  to  get  the  dope. 

Although  somewhat  over  a  month  ago  he 
made  a  suatement  on  the  subject  which  was 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  farmers  were 
in  a  considerable  portion  to  blame.  He  has 
been  trying  to  forget  that  crack  ever  since 

Tlie  American  farmer,  most  efficient  pro- 
ducer of  food  and  fiber  in  the  world  has  been 
getting  a  consistently  smaller  portion  of  the 
consumers'  dollar  for  ye.ars.  Furthermore 
he  Is  in  the  most  vulnerable  pcsition  of  all 
parties  concerned,  because  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  open  market  and  Its  organized  ele- 
ments. Farmers,  as  both  capitalists  and 
laborers,  have  difficulty  In  maintaining  an 
organization  which  can  protect  their  posi- 
tion. "^ 

A  great  portion  of  the  food  dollar  is  poin? 
Into  proce.sslng.  transporting,  di.'^trlbutlng 
and  marketing.  It  has  to.  becau.=e  thesi 
elements  are  organized  and  can  better  their 
po.sition  to  match  Inflation,  while  the 
farmer  has  to  take  what  he  can  get 
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Where  Food  Dollar  Goes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17.  1966 
Mr.      HARVEY      of      Indiana.    Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing   editorial    from    the    Greenfield 
Daily  Reporter  issue  of  August  13   1966 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Where  Pood  Dollar  Goes? 

1,,'^S?'"'^^"''  "  ^^  ^^°  suddenly  realized 
in  Washington  that  something  has  hap- 
pened to  over-the-counter  food  prices.  So 
f!uI^F  °'  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  has 
called  for  a  full-blown  Investigation  to  And 
out  what  has  happened  and  why. 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  17.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  that  water  can  no  longer  be  treated 
as  an  inexhaustible  resource  comes  as  a 
shock  to  most  people  who  live  In  the 
humid  eastern  United  States  where 
water  has  usually  been  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful. But  our  water  problems  are  now 
mounting  across  the  Nation.  They  are 
serious  in  most  areas— critical  in  many 
The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  make 
the  best  use  of  each  drop  of  water  and 
strengthen  our  efforts  against  waste  and 
pollution. 

FtTTt-RE    NEEDS    FOR    FOOD 

Our  expanding  population  necessitates 
that  we  plan  now  for  future  soil  and 
water  needs.  It  appears  that  Improve- 
ments in  farm  technology  are  being 
made  at  such  a  rate  that  we  can  expect 
to  achieve  the  120  percent  Increase  In 
farm  production,  from  the  same  crop- 
land acreage  we  had  in  1960,  which  will 
be  needed  by  the  year  2000.  But  we  will 
not  have  the  same  amount  of  cropland 
in  2000  as  we  had  in  1960.  Over  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  land— many  of  them  prime 
cropland  acres— are  diverted  to  nonfann 
uses  each  year.  And  this  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  possibility  that  even  higher 
Increases  In  food  production  will  be 
needed  for  growing  commitments  to 
other  nations  and  for  insurance  against 
natural  disasters. 

PROJECTED    WATER    USE 

At  the  same  time,  our  expected  popu- 
lation growth  will  be  at  least  matched  by 
an  increase  in  total  demand  for  fresh 
water.  We  now  use  about  350  ballon 
gallons  dally.    By  1980,  at  least  600  bU- 


llon  gallons  per  day  will  be  needed     By 
the  year  2000  water  withdrawals  for  Irrt- 
gaUon    may    mcrease    by    50    percent- 
municipal  water  use  may  double:  manu- 
facturing water  use  may  quadruple, 
son,  and  water  conservation  districts 
In   Wyoming   we   know   what   water 
scarcity  is  for  we  often  live  with  it  12 
months  of  the  year.    Farmers  and  ranch- 
ers throughout  most  of  the  State  must 
get  maximiun  use  from  the  scant  7  to 
15  inches  of  rain  that  faU  on  their  soU 
annually.    One    way    our    farmers    and 
ranchci-s  make  maximum  utilization  of 
this  wat«r  is  through  the  35  organized 
soil  and  water  conson-ation  districts  that 
cover  89  ixMccnt  of  the  agricultural  land 
in  the  State. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
grew  out  of  a  need  for  citizen  involve- 
ment in  tlie  management  of  land  and 
water  resources.  The  dust  storms  of  the 
1930's  convinced  the  NaUon  that  soil 
erosion  was  a  problem  of  critical  con- 
cern. Congress  established  the  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  deal  with  the 
matter. 

Out  of  this  experience  was  born  the 
soil  conservation  district.    In  1937,  Pi-es- 
idcnt  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  encouraged 
each  of  the  48  States  to  pass  laws  that 
would  enable  local  people  to  create  a  new 
unit  of  government.     The  organization 
w-ould  have  few  governmental  powers  but 
it  would  provide  a  means  for  citizens  to 
participate  in  the  planning  and  Installa- 
tion of  conservation  practices. 
state  action 
Today  every  State  has  passed  district 
enabliiog  laws.     Close  to  3,000  districts 
have  been  organized,  enthusiastically  ad- 
ministered   by    almost    15,000    citizens. 
District  organizations,  governed  by  lo- 
cally elected  supervisors,  receive  techni- 
cal assistance  from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.    Districts   have   provided   con- 
servation services  to  over  2  million  co- 
operating    landowTiers.     Many     others 
have  received  informal  advice  and  serv- 
ices.   In  step  with  the  growth  of  districts. 
State    governments    have    strengthened 
their  role  in  soil  conservation. 

SIGNmCANT    PROGRESS 

In  the  field  of  water  management 
alone,  the  Wyoming  soil  conservation 
districts  have  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress. For  example,  the  1,000  miles  of 
concrete-lined  Irrigation  ditches  In- 
stalled by  cooperating  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  resulted  In  a  savings  of 

64,000  acre-feet — 20.8  billion  gallons of 

water  annually.  Land  levehng  estab- 
lished on  191,000  acres  saves  another  40  - 
000  acre-feet— 13  bilUon  gaUons— of 
water  each  year,  and  the  136,000  properly 
designed  irrigation  structures  save  an 
additional  25,000  acre-feet — 8  billion  gal- 
lons— of  water  annually. 

Wyoming  soil  conservation  districts 
have  sponsored  or  cosponsored  35  small 
watershed  projects  for  flood  prevention, 
erosion  control,  and  agricultural  water 
management  on  3.9  million  acres  of  land. 
Of  these,  seven  are  completed  or  imder 
construction  and  another  eight  are  In 
the  planning  stage. 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  water  man- 
agement and  water  control  pxractlces  un- 
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dertaken  through  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. I  am  proud  of  the  districts  in  my 
State,  the  supervisors  who  govern  them, 
and  the  cooperating  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers who  voliintarily  establish  conserva- 
tion measures  on  their  farms. 

These  men  know  the  value  of  water 
and  they  respect  it.  They  set  an  exam- 
ple for  all  of  us  to  follow.  I  commend 
them  for  their  fine  work  and  pledge  my 
support  to  them  and  their  organization. 


I 


Reapportionment  Unnecessarily  Hurts  All 
of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE?EKT.'\TI\'ES 

Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
millions  of  words  have  been  spoken  in 
support  of  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  decision.  While  I  did  not  join 
In  the  praise  of  this  historic  verdict,  I 
listened  Intently  to  the  arguments  pre- 
sented. Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  was 
the  theory  that  urban  areas  like  Los 
Angeles  County  were  being  mistreated 
and  xmfairly  hampered  by  the  rui-ally 
composed  State  senate.  Tlie  inference 
was  that  only  by  dominating  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislature,  could  an  urban 
area  adequately  solve  its  problems.  This 
theory  was,  of  course,  fallacious  as  evi- 
denced by  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  The  editorial  to  which  I 
refer  concerns  one  of  my  distinguLshed 
constituents.  State  Senator  Joseph  A. 
Rat^igan,  of  Sonoma  County.  For  those 
ot  you  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
Sonoma  County,  it  is  approximately  500 
miles  north  of  Los  Angeles  and  has  an 
estimated  population  of  178,400  com- 
pared with  Los  Angeles'  estimated  popu- 
lation of  6.878,200. 

Senator  Rattigan  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  outstanding  efforts  throughout 
his  8  years  in  the  State  legislature  on  be- 
half of  all  the  people  of  California.  It 
Is  Indeed  tragic  that  such  an  outstanding 
legislator  must  be  forcibly  retired  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  that  will  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  inherent  and  Success- 
ful system  of  checks  and  balarfces  that 
has  permitted  California  to  advance. 
The  editorial  spells  out  very  effectively 
a  contention  many  of  us  have  made  ever 
the  years — Los  Angeles  County  asked  for 
the  services  of  a  northern  California  sen- 
ator to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
election  of  their  Senator  to  Congress, 
proving  conclusively  the  genuine  confi- 
dence and  respect  that  existed  between 
northern  and  southern  California  legis- 
lators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  Include  the  aforementioned  editorial 
commending  Senator  Rattigan  in  the 
OoHCUssioifAL  Record  at  this  time.  I 
concur  fully  in  Its  contents  and  proudly 
brln«  It  to  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Los     ANGELXS     CotTNTT     SENATOR 

Sen.  Joseph  A.  RatUgan    (D-Santa  Rosa) 
boib  the  official  aeaator  from  Sonoma 


Ooiinty  .-ind  the  actin;^  .senator  fr':>m  I  os 
Anseles  County  In  the  1966  session  of  the 
Legislature.  And  he  clls:ingiush(xl  himself 
in  both  roles. 

A  ."vcml!  presented  Tuesday  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Supervisors  liiuded  the  job 
he  did  In  filling  the  void  crcnted  when  Sen. 
Thorsi.'.s  Rees  went  to  Congress.  It  also 
praised  the  "exceptional  IntelUi/ence  and 
sincere  dedication"  shown  by  Rattigan  .sin<'e 
tas  c'.i-T-'.on.  in  1958. 

If  the  14-plus  sen.\tors  who  will  represent 
this  county  next  year  as  a  result  of  reappor- 
tionment approach  him  In  ability  we  will  be 
most  fortunate  Indeed. 

Rattigan  Is  due  to  doff  the  figtirutivc  =ena- 
torlal  toga  Ln  favor  of  jvidicla!  robes.  When 
that  occurs  the  Legislature  will  be  a  loser, 
but  the  stature  of  the  bench  will  be  en- 
hanced. 


Impact  of  Aeronautics  on  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NnP.A    KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  17.  1966 

Mr.  CAUjAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  avia- 
tion industry  of  this  Nation  is  making 
remarkable  strides  fonvard.  Amid  the 
progress  being  made,  however,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  widespread  lack  of  public 
understanding  that  aeronautical  and 
space  developments  might  have  a  pro- 
found effect  in  further  tran.sformation 
of  society. 

Calling  attention  to  this  lack  of  public 
undpr.standin?.  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Ei.splin^- 
hoff,  head  of  the  department  of  aero- 
nautics and  astronautics  at  the  Ma,ssa- 
chusctts  Institute  of  Technology,  re- 
cently cited  effectively  and  comprehen- 
sively the  full  potential  impact  of  aero- 
nautics on  society.  In  a  .'speech  before 
the  Aviation  Space  Writers  As.sociation 
at  New  York  City,  he  called  for  greater 
public  understanding  of  the  airplane's 
promi.se  as  a  social  tool.  I  submit  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  the  text  of  his 
speech  as  reprinted  in  the  August  issue 
of  Space  Digest  magazine: 

I  cannot  escape  the  fccMng  that  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  the  airplane  Is  still  not 
fully  appreciated:  that  aenjnautical  tech- 
nology now  available  is  not  being  exploited 
to  the  fullest  in  the  solution  of  our  trans- 
portation problems.  The  capability  of  the 
flight  vehicle  to  provide  point-to-point,  high- 
spteed  transportation — Independent  of  road- 
way, waterA-ay,  railway,  and  tunnel— Is  still 
not  fully  comprehended. 

How  ^l.^ny  of  us  give  serious  thought  to 
the  influences  which  air  tran.^portation 
could  exert  on  the  social  patterns  of  our 
nation?  Fur  example,  shorthaul  iilr  trans- 
portation can  be  an  enormous  factor  In 
freeing  our  populace  from  seacoasts,  railways, 
hlghwajrs,  and  rivers  and  allowing  them  to 
spread  more  uniformly  over  the  land.  In- 
novations are  needed  to  bring  aeronautical 
technology  to  bear  more  effectively  on  short- 
range  transporUUi:  n  requirements.  I  have 
a  feelint;  tiiat  we  can  do  botler. 

Are  the  innovations  technical,  political,  or 
economic?  I  have  a  feeling  that  they  are 
mostly  the  latter  Tlie  deflected-sllpetream 
technology  of  .STOL  aircraft  is  in  our  hands 
and  could  be  applied  today  for  city  center  to 
city  center  air  Irani; ptoruuion.  What  is  lack- 
ing is  not  a  lack  of  aeronautical  technology, 
but  the  political  and  economic  motivation  to 
make  the  step. 


A  tr.-gic  example  Is  now  before  us  of  how 
political  naivete,  public  ap.it hy,  and  a  pro- 
fession.-J  society  aloof  from  public  aiTairs  and 
policies  have  all  contributed  to  the  moribund 
position  of  the  aerospace  industry  in  Crerit 
Britain.  The  Royal  Aeronautical  Society, 
during  its  centurv'-long  history,  rarely  Ui- 
volved  itself  in  affairs  of  public  policy.  Ncnv 
it  h.'iS  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  for 
Involvement. 

Tlicre  is  a  rather  pallicllc  letter  from  .Sir 
Roy  Feddeii  to  the  President  of  the  Royal 
.^eronauLical  Stcicty  in  |a  recent  |  i.«;'ue  of 
the  [.Society's  I  Journal  ( .'Vpril  IOCS).  lie 
conc^ratiilates  the  R"yal  .Aer'.. nautical  .Society 
for  liaving  a.  di?.'U.'5i=ion  of  the  nov.--f.imous 
Plo'.vden  Report,  which  seems  liSvcly  to  nr- 
celcrate  the  British  aerospace  Inditstry's  de- 
m!--e. 

He  s.tys,  "I  believe  this  |dlscu.sslon]  could 
bo  a  momeiitous  occ  ..^ion,  but  we  must  bo 
rc;ilistic  and  realize  this  is  a  'five  minutes  to 
niidnigUl'  afTair.  It  will  either  go  down  ia 
our  history  as  a  determined  last  ."^tand  t  > 
help  save  the  country  and  our  prciferslon,  or 
else  fade  out  as  a  u.=;elcss  academic  debate 
wliich  accomplished  nothing  worthwhile  to 
meet  the  de.=perate  practical  needs  of  Brllush 
aeroiiautics." 

He  says  furt'icr  tliat  "fr.*i.stration  and 
vacillation  h.Tve  led  to  our  losing  the  protid 
po'Utlon  we  held  in  aeronautics  only  twenty 
years  api.  as  the  culmination  of  a  natural 
progression  during  which  our  enrineers  had 
led  in  every  field  of  transport  for  the  Last 
100  years." 

An  indication  of  Sir  Roy's  zeal  is  sucgc.ted 
by  his  rem.arks  that  vr.c  Royal  Acronautic.il 
Society  Council  "should  approach  the  Prinze! 
Mini.ster  himself  with  a  rcque-t  for  a  Fcssion 
with  him.  ...  I  do  not  believe  the  Prime 
Minl.-ter  could  refuse  such  a  request  from 
our  Society,  but  If  he  did.  Council  should 
picket  Number  10  Downing  Street  until  he 
agreed!  I  am  quite  serious  .;bout  fn!=,  aiv;l 
should  feel  honored  to  take  my  turn  wit:i 
the  rest  of  them.  .  .  ." 

Such  a  determined  .stand  would  capture 
the  imagination  of  the  British  public,  and 
Indeed  the  public  of  the  whole  world  whi^h 
is  Informed  on  such  matters.  But  I  wonder 
how  well  the  British  public  Is  Informed  of 
the  issues  relating  to  its  aeroepace  Industry. 
Indeed,  I  wonder  how  well  the  Piowden  Com- 
mittee iUself  was  Informed.  It  seems  to  nie 
that  their  conclusion  missed  tlie  most  Im- 
port^ant  concept  underlying  [aero-space]  pro- 
gram expenditures — a  concept  not  well  tin- 
derstood  In  this  country. 

For  a  nation  to  be  In  the  first  rank  In 
science  and  technology.  It  must  set  for  it-olf 
a  series  of  important  and  difficult  objectives 
which  transcend  today's  state  of  technolofO'. 
Space  objectives  are  Ideal  f;jr  this  purpose, 
but  they  are  not  by  any  means  the  only 
ones.  It  Is  not  so  much  the  possession  of 
the  new  technologies  that  are  won  by  the 
process  th.at  count.  Of  more  importance  are 
the  quickened  spirits,  the  sharpened  Intel- 
lects, and  the  developed  resources  that  can 
permeate  the  whole  fabric  of  a  society. 

We  are  only  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  spa.-e 
age  and  the  sixth  of  the  largest  human  enter- 
pri.se  ever  tmdertaken  in  the  history  of  the 
world — the  Af>ollo  program.  Our  field  is  the 
second  largest  employer  in  tlie  United  States. 
And,  as  Arthur  C.  Clarke  (h.a.s)  said,  over  a 
trillion  dollars  have  been  spent  on  the  air- 
plane since  It  first  flew  In  10O3.  Tliere  will 
be  much  more. 

Research  and  development  in  aeronautics 
and  space  today  have  progressed  from  the 
e.arly  days  of  unrelated  Investigations  of  a 
comparatively  few  individuals  to  the  orga- 
nized effort  of  large  groups  on  programs 
whose  goals  are  set  by  the  Joint  thinking  of 
university,  industrj-,  and  government  st.'-.fTs. 
It  Is  this  collaboration  of  scientists,  designer, 
and  user  which  makes  our  aeronautical  and 
space  research  so  productive.  The  methods 
by  which  such  collaboration  can  take  place 
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have  been  refined  by  our  experience— thev 
arc  methods  which  are,  on  the  whole,  unique 
In  the  United  States. 

There  was  printed  In  a  Lite  Magazine  edi- 
torial In  1963  an  unusually  perceptive  state- 
ment, which  said:  "Never  was  there  so  much 
for  talented  men  to  do  whether  In  politics 
science,  art.  business,  or  even  speculations  on 
the  nature  of  man.  The  same  could  have 
been  said  of  Europe  near  the  end  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  when  the  Renaissance  was 
opening  new  doors  to  human  thought  and 
experience. 

"A  time  of  challenge  always  produces  skep- 
tics and  naysayers:  Isabella  of  Spain  had  ad- 
visers who  tried  to  talk  her  out  of  financing 
Co.umbus'  voyage.  But  the  bold  spirits  of 
that  time  did  venture  Into  the  unknown  and 
tucy  turned  their  age,  already  exciting 
enough,  into  an  era  of  unprecedented  explo- 
ration and  discovery  which  changed  the  his- 
tory of  the  world." 

'The  progress  we  have  made  in  aeronautics 
and  space,  with  the  support  of  the  people 
and  their  elected  represenUtives,  Is  cleariv 
visible  for  all  to  see.  Continuing  support 
of  aeronautics  and  sp.oce  is.  however,  depend- 
ent in  the  final  analysis  on  the  contributions 
which  are  made  to  the  needs  of  society  If 
a  public  consensus  Is  required  to  undertake 
large  new  public  programs  of  science  and 
technology,  one  may  logically  ask— how  Is  a 
public  consensus  obtained? 

One  thing  is  sure— it  can  only  come  from 
a  well-informed  public.  We  are  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  surge  In  science  and  tech- 
nology stimulated  by  their  interactions  with 
each  other  and  with  social  needs,  nourished 
by  the  resources  and  needs  of  space  explora- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  agree  with  Wilbur 
Wright's  [remark  that]  "it  Is  not  necessary 
to  look  too  far  into  the  future,  we  see  enouKh 
already  to  be  certain  that  it  will  be  magnifl 
cent. 
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their  resources  and  energies  and  assist 
m  solving  this  acute,  nationwide  trans- 
portation problem. 

As  a  Representative  of  the  people  of 
Connecticut  I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1966,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  all  peoples— the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  ixxjr,  the  wealthy— will  bene- 
fit from  tills  legislation.  -When  we  can 
move  our  people  with  speed,  as  they 
select,  to  and  from  their  dailv  jobs,  they 
will  have  more  time  in  their  leisure  for 
their  families,  in  so  doing,  perhaps 
some  of  our  other  problems  with  wliich 
wo  are  confronted,  In  these  incipient 
stages  of  an  apparent  social  revolution 
may  be  overcome. 
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Mass  Tran.iportafion  a  Must 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  16,  1966 
Mr^  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  August  16,  1966,  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  voted  for  the  passage 
of  H.R.  14810,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1966,  which  now  is  in 
conference  committee.  The  citi2enry  of 
Connecticut  long  has  been  interested  in 
mass  transportation,  since  many  of  our 
residents  commute  daily  to  their  jobs  in 
New  York  and  Boston. 

Just  as  recently  as  April  6  of  this  year 
the  U.S.  Depai-tmcnt  of  Commerce  ac- 
^pted  a  $500,000  contribution  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut  to  support  for 
1  year  the  operation  of  high-speed  trains 
between  Boston  and  New  York  The 
Department's  acceptance  "is  subject  to 
the  reservation  that  such  trains  as  are 
operated  will  be  capable  of  making  the 
run  between  Boston  and  New  York  with 
four  intei-mediate  stops,  in  3  hours  and 
15  minutes."  The  demonstration  in  pas- 
senger service  between  New  York  and 
Boston  will  be  initiated  subsequent  to 
the  delivery  and  satisfactory  operation 
testmg  of  two  three-car  train  sets  by  the 
United  Aircraft  Corp. 

lA^^^'  ^'''  SP^a-ker,  passage  of  H.R. 
14B10  will  allow  communities,  counties 
and  States,  on  a  regional  basis,  to  pool 


"Real"  Earnings  Decline  Steadily 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 
Mr.  ULI.MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  real  Individual  Income  continues  Its 
decline  IS  a  factor  of  great  significance 
m  making  economic  decisions.  'With  her 
usual  penetrating  analysis,  Sylvia  Porter 
has  detailed  this  trend  In  the  article 
which  follows.  The  evidence  presented 
clearly  points  out  that  the  Inflationary 
pressures  are  not  coming  from  Increased 
individual  incomes  but  from  other 
sources  in  the  economy.  It  further  makes 
It  clear  that  an  across-the-board  Increase 
m  Income  taxes  is  totally  unjustified  at 
this  time. 

If  inflationary  pressures  are  not  com- 
ing from  increased  Individual  Incomes 
what  Is  their  source?  The  most  flagrant 
inflationary  causes  are:  First,  continued 
expansion  in  consumer  installment  cred- 
it; second,  evidence  of  Increased  corpo- 
rate investment,  particularly  the  46-per- 
cent rate  rise  in  machine  tool  orders  over 
June  1965  and  the  17-percent  rise  In  out- 
put of  business  equipment  above  a  year 
ago;  third,  the  record  levels  of  xsorporate 
profits. 

With  real  individual  income  down  and 
when  we  consider  that  this  statisUc  is 
primanly  comix>sed  of  wages  and  sal- 

f/^l^'i  K^  f '^  ^S""'^  ^  have  demands 
from  labor  for  substantial  wage  increases 
This  is  one  of  the  great  Inflatlonai-y  pres- 
sures we  may  expect  in  the  near  future 
For  these  reasons— the  present  situa- 
tion of  corporate  overexpanslon  war 
economy  profitmaking,  and  consumer 
overextension— and  the  threat  of  wage 
demands  In  the  near  future— I  have  pro- 

S^^  ,00^/0  ^"^  emergency  tax  package— 
H.R.  16642  and  16643. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Imposition 
of  an  Increase  In  corporate  taxes  Is  com- 
pletely justified,  as  well  as  use  of  Pres- 
idential authority  to  Impose  restrictions 
on  consumer  Installment  buying. 

If  the  new  economics  means  anything 
It  means  an  articulate  use  of  economic 
tools  to  control  those  aspects  of  the  econ- 
omy which  are  overinflated.  Anyone  who 
suggests  that  the  new  economics  Is  lim- 


ited to  a  general  tax  increase  does  not 
fully  undcr-stand  ius  flexibUitv.  We  have 
reached  the  iwint  where  we  can  tailor 
our  fiscal  and  monctar>-  actions  to  the 
varied  requirements  of  the  economic 
situation. 

Sylvia  Porter's  article  follows: 
"Real"  Earnings   DECLngriNo  STEAOitv 
(By  Sylvia   Porter) 

In  the  last  12  m.onths,  the  average  after- 
tax pay  of  a  factory  production  worker  with 
three  dependent,s  hp.s  ri.^cn  about  -  3  percent 
In  the  same  period,  the  average  cost  of  living 
ha£  risen  more  than  2  5  percent,  cutting  his 
buying  power  by  at  least  0.2  percent. 

During  June,  the  aver.Tge  after-tax  arn- 
ihgs  of  tliis  worker  didn't  change,  but  the 
average  cost  of  living  rose  0  3  percent,  cuttins 
his  buying  power  by  25-cents  in  one  month 

These  changes  account  for  the  deenenine 
unrest  among  bread-winners  and  housewives 
They  explain  why.  despite  peak  gross  errn- 
ings.  families  from  co.ist  to  coast  are  com- 
plaining about  the  cost  of  living  squeeze. 
The  changes  also  explain  whv  union  leaders 
are  so  antagonistic  to  the  guidejwsts  for  non- 
inflationary  wage  raises.  They  underline  the 
threat  of  an  accelerating  wage-price  price- 
wage  spiral.  .  iJwu. 

BVylNC    POWER    DROPS 

A  year-to-year  drop  in  the  buying  power  of 
the  average  paycheck  is  a  most  extraordinary 
development  In  this  era.  m  most  recent 
years  particularly,  annual  paychecks  have 
risen  at  a  considerably  faster  pace  than 
prices.  But  now  the  situation  has  abruptly 
changed.  Here  are  the  statistics  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"Net  spendable  earnings"  represent  the  fac- 
tory worker's  average  weekly  pay  after  de- 
duction  of  Social  Security  and  federal  In- 
come taxes.  In  June,  net  spendable  earn- 
ings of  a  worker  with  three  dependents  to 
taled  $99.22.  up  *2.23  over  a  year  earlier  and 
those  of  a  single  worker  totaled  $91.35.  up 
$2.06  over  a  year  earlier.  The  increases  re- 
flected a  rise  in  hourly  earnings  and  a  slightly 
longer  work  week.  They  would  have  been  per- 
ceptibly arger  had  not  the  January  Increase 
m^  Social   Security   taxes   reduced  after-tax 

"Real  spendable  earnings"  represent  the 
buying  power  of  the  worker's  net  spendable 
earnings  after  adjustment  for  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  In  June,  real  earn- 
ings of  the  family  of  four  were  $87.88.  down 
21 -cents  from  a  year  eariler  and  those  of  a 
single  worker  were  $80.91,  down  19-cents 
from  a  year  earlier. 

These  are  just  average  figures.  Unques- 
tionably, many  families  are  being  squeezed 
rnore  than  the  averages  show  because  of  st^^en 
rises  in  food  and  medical  care.  Obviouslv 
the  pinch  Is  much  worse  on  families  who 
have  not  obtained  pay  raises  equal  to  the 
average  or  who  are  retired  and  living  on 
fixed  Incomes.  ^ 

PRICE    RISES    MOUNT 


Let  there  be  no  underestimating  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  unusu.il  development  which 
has  interrupted  a  long-term  trend  cleariv  In 
favor  of  average  workers.  By  every  vilrd- 
stlck,  real  earnings  of  millions  of  wo'rkers 
are  way  up  from  the  base  period  of  1957-59. 

Nevertheless.  It's  only  realistic  to  recognize 
that  It  Is  the  immediate— and  not  the  lone- 
term— trend  which  matters  now  and  that 
tills  story  is  dynamite. 

The  average  worker's  retreat  is  occurring 
as  we  enter  a  period  of  critical  wage  negotia- 
tions, involving  many  vital  Industries  The 
outlook  for  "peaceful"  negotiations  is  grim 
Indeed. 

It  is  occurring  as  we  enter  a  phase  of 
quickening  price  Increasee.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  price  increases  this  year  will  be 
the  ateepeet  since  the  mid-l960's. 


A   4  0i?0 
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What's  more,  all  the  moves  to  curb  Infla- 
tion— higher  payroll  withholding,  retmpoel- 
tlon  of  excise  taxes,  a  mot:et;iry  policy  push- 
ing borrowing  rates  to  historic  highs — ac- 
tually cut  further  Into  the  average  family's 
buying  power  and  Intensify  the  restlessneee 
and  antagonism. 

It's  a  new  economic  "b,^:i  gnme."  And  I 
can't  find  any  one  who  knows  the  rules  by 
which  it  will  be  played. 


Sooth  Dade:  A  Major  Agricalhiral  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .'VTIV'ES 

Wednesday.  August  17.  1966 

Mr.  FASCELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Homestead-Florida  City  area  in  south 
Dade,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting, is  on  the  verge  of  a  tre- 
mendous Industrial  and  commercial 
boom..  Every  study  indicates  the  fabu- 
lous economic  growth  potential  of  the 
area. 

A  significant  story  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment which  continues  today  has 
l>een  overshadowed  by  the  promise  of  a 
bright  future  and  the  worldwide  reputa- 
tion of  Homestead's  northern  neighbors, 
the  cities  of  Miami  and  Miami  Beach. 
That  story  Is  the  development  of  agri- 
culture in  Dade  County.  South  Dade  and 
the  area  around  Homestead  is  the  center 
of  one  of  America's  most  thriving  and 
productive  agricultural  areas.  It  is  the 
agricultural  heartland  of  the  Nations 
72d-ranked  county  In  the  value  of  all 
foreign  products  sold — 72d  out  of  3.130. 
Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  like  lime 
in  our  gin  and  tonics  during  these  hot 
summer  evenings  probably  know  that 
Dade  County  produces  more  limes  than 
any  area  In  the  United  States.  Few  of  us, 
however,  realize  how  many  of  the  fresh 
vegetables  we  enjoy  each  winter  come 
from  the  numerous  farms  centered 
aroimd  Homestead  and  Florida  City. 

Dade  County  leads  the  State  of  Florida 
not  only  in  the  production  of  limes  but 
also  in  the  production  of  avocados,  man- 
goes, tomatoes  and  pole  beans  for  fresh 
market.  Nationally,  I>ade  ranks  4th  in 
tomatoes  and  snap  bean  acreage,  6th  in 
the  value  of  aU  vegetables  and  10th  in 
the  value  of  ornamentals.  My  friends 
frtMn  Idaho  will  be  surprised  to  know 
that  Dade  is  37th  highest  in  potato  acre- 
age. 

The  total  productive  value  of  Dade 
County's  agriculture  last  year  amounted 
to  $57.4  million.  More  than  half 
this  amount.  $34  million,  was  derived 
from  vegetables.  Ten  million  dollars 
came  from  the  county's  570  nurseries 
and  flower  growers  and  $5.1  million  from 
fruit  sales  despite  serious  crop  damage 
from  a  hurricane. 

Poultry  accounted  for  $3.4  million, 
dairy  farms  for  $2.8  million  and  other 
livestock  for  another  $1  million. 

In  the  last  20  years  the  total  value  of 
farm  production  in  Dade  County  has 
more  than  douUed  and  present  estimates 


indicate  that  today's  figures  will  l>e 
doubled  by  1975. 

The  value  of  farm  production  Is,  how- 
ever, only  a  ooition  of  the  overall  value  of 
agriculture  to  Dade  County's  total  econ- 
omy. Purcha.se.s  of  eood.s  and  .services  by 
farmers  alone  amount  to  an  additional 
$40  miHion  each  year,  Tlii.s  fieiu-e  does 
not  include  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars gen.crated  each  year  by  the  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Agriculture  today  is  an  important  sec- 
tor of  Dade  County's  economy,  and  it  will 
ronUn;e  to  be  so.  Pre.sent  trends  indi- 
cate that  within  9  years  .sales  in  Dade 
agricultural  products  will  amount  to  ap- 
pro.ximately  $120  million. 

The  strength  of  Dade's  agriculture, 
centered  in  the  H(/mestead  area,  to- 
gether with  tlie  predictions  for  immedi- 
ate and  long-tciTn  industrial  and  com- 
mercial growth  in  .soutli  Dade,  have  re- 
sulted in  predictions  for  decades  ahead 
that  arc  nothing  short  of  spectacular. 

By  1985,  si.x  times  as  many  people  will 
live  in  south  Dade  as  live  tiiere  today. 
Wages  are  expected  to  approach  $2  bil- 
lion. Indeed,  by  1985,  one-quarter  of 
Dade  County's  iwpulation  will  live  in 
what  i.s  sure  to  become  the  Metroiwlitan 
Homestead  area. 


The  Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 


FBI's  Remarkable  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  16,  1966 

Mr.  ^^:NSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Invosti'zatlon,  under 
the  direction  of  J.  Ed  :ar  Hoover,  has  be- 
come the  finest  law  enforcement  agency 
In  the  world,  with  a  remarkable  record 
of  senice  in  peacetime  and  war. 

The  FBI  has  worked  brilliantly  and 
hard  to  .secure  its  rppiitation  for  nearly 
ahvay.s  closing  a  ca.^e  successfully.  Fol- 
lowed thrcugh  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
this  means  conviction  of  the  appre- 
hended person,  and  here  the  painstaking 
effectivcne.ss  of  the  biu'ea.u  Ls  most  ap- 
parent. Almost  97  i->ercent  of  all  FBI 
cases  i;i  fiscal  year  1966  re.sulted  in  con- 
victions. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  recent  article  in  the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press and  News  which  certainly  calls  for 
the  commendation  of  this  Congress  for  a 
job  well  done  by  the  Bureau: 

FBI's  Record  Is  Vert  Good  . 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  al- 
most alwTivs  gets  Its  m.an,  and  when  it  does 
a  conviction  Is  virtually  as.sured.  In  the  fis- 
cal year  Uist  ended.  FBI  case«  ended  In  con- 
▼Ictions  for  96.7  per  cent  of  the  defendants. 

This  mj.-iter:ui  di.spl.iy  of  detective  work 
should  result  in  a  lower  crime  rate,  but  It 
doesn't.  The  trend  Is  upward — a  develop- 
ment that  must  frustrate  the  nearly  perfect 
FBI. 

One  rK>.<.>!ib!e  explanation  Is  that  the  3.3 
per  cent  of  defendanta  who  got  away  ahowB 
there  Is  only  a  alight  chanc«  to  Iteat  the 
system. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    W.ASIIINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  call  attention  to  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este,  initiating  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

In  1961,  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
announcing  the  nc'.v  American  policy 
said: 

If  we  .are  going  to  meet  a  problem  so  sta-;;- 
pering  in  it.s  dimensions,  our  approach  milsi 
itself  be  equally  bold,  an  approach  consist- 
ent with  the  majestic  concept  of  Operation 
Pan  America.  Therefore.  I  have  called  on 
all  the  people  of  the  hemL=phero  to  Join  in 
a  new  Alliance  for  Progress — Alianza  para  el 
Proereso — a  vast  co-operative  eff-.rt  unparal- 
leled in  attitude  and  nobility  of  purpose,  to 
satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  homes,  work  and  land,  health  and 
schCKjls — techo,  trabajo  y  tierra,  salud  y 
escuela. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
pursued  this  effort  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  all  the  American  people.  In 
the  first  4 '2  years  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Latin  America  has  received  S4.6 
billion  in  food,  equipment,  and  technical 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  sum  total  of  U.S.  resources  chan- 
neled to  our  southern  neighbors  through 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  Export-Import  Bank,  food  for 
peace,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Social 
Pi'ogress  Trust  Fund  of  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Development  Bank. 

There  have  been  some  disappoint- 
ments in  our  joint  efforts  in  the  Amer- 
ican Hemisphere;  but,  the  large  picture 
has  been  one  of  great  friendliness  and 
courtesy  among  all  cooi>erators  and  I 
support  wholeheartedly  President  John- 
son's personal  message  to  tlie  Second 
Special  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  recognizing  that  fulfill- 
ment of  our  goals  will  require  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  joint  effort  beyond  1971. 
President  Johnson  said  further: 

The  United  States  will  be  prepared  to  ex- 
tend a  mutual  commitment  beyond  the  time 
period  foreseen  In  the  Charter  of  Punta  dfl 
Este.  In  determining  the  scope  of  the  U..S. 
effort,  we  will  want  to  examine  carefully  with 
you  at  that  time  the  requirements  of  the 
hemisphere.  In  the  light  of  progress  made 
through  self-help  measures  and  the  contri- 
butions, which  by  then  some  of  your  coun- 
tries will  be  able  to  make  to  one  another  to 
further  the  common  effort. 

The  leaders  of  the  Alliance  demon- 
strated their  commitment  to  progress  by 
adopting  the  Economic  and  Social  Act  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  Second  Special 
Inter-American  Conference  last  Novem- 
ber. This  act  was  part  of  a  continuing 
commitment  by  all  members  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  help  to  achieve  economic  and 
social  objectives. 


Augii.'^t  17,  1966 

Harold  A.  Lifton 
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A.  Lifton  Company,  an  advertising  anA-annii- 
ance  merchandising  concern:   Harold  A    Llf- 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN    if  "»"»"'"rrc"„T.„V5,S,.?f„Sil 

tries,  another  mcrchandLsing  concern  H<s 
businesses  are  all  situated  in  4C1  Park  Ave- 
nue South,  near  32d  Street 

T^nf^i  Yi^^"?-  '"'°  founded  the  As.-ociated 
netail  Merchants  (ARM)  and  served  as  its 
president. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  New  York  Clinic  for  Mental  Health  150 
Fifth  Avenue. 

Surviving  besides  his  son,  are  his  widow, 
H-Oith:  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ellen  S'-iw-  a 
brother,  Irving;  a  sist«r,  Mr;-^.  Ethel  Levine 
and  three  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2  P  M 
today  at  the  Riverside  Memorial  Chapel  Am- 
sterdam Avenue  and  76th  Street. 


OF    NEW    yoEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  3,  1966 

tt5  M    KOTF-ERMAM.     Mr.      Speaker, 
Harold  A.  Lifton  and  I  attended  the  City 

no°^^"f  M^  ^^^^  ^'^^'  °^  ^'^^^'  York,  now 
part  of  the  City  Uni'.ersitv 

AUhouKh  we  craduated  at  dilTcrent 
times,  we  had  tlic  co'.leju^  in  common. 
He  was  president  of  the  alumni  as.socia- 
tion. 

We  foupht  together  to  preserve  the 
principle  in  New  York  City  of  free  higher 
education,  and  he  labored  mightily  for 
the  city  college  fund,  which  he  also 
served  as  president. 

Now  Harold  Lifton  Ls  dead,  but  h's 
service  to  his  community  and  his  college 
cannot  be  forgotten. 

There  follows  his  obituary  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Tuesday.  August  16  but 
words,  although  fuLsorne.  cannot  really 
live  up  to  the  mca.-ure  of  tlie  man: 
Harold  A.  Lifton.  Led  C.C.N  Y.  Pcnd— Mem- 
BKR  OF  CI..^ss  OF  uu 8  Who  Aided  Research 
is    DL.^D 

New  Have.v.  Au-ust  15. -Harold  A.  Lifton 

cardiac  arrest  at  the  Yale-New  Haven  Hoe- 
pltAl  here  last  night.  He  was  69  years  old 
and  lu-e<  at  2  Fifth  Avenue  in  Newark 
Th!f^  .  '?"  ''■■'^  entered  the  hospit-xl  last 
Thursday  for  treatment  of  a  heart  ailment. 
His  son.   Dr.  Robert   Lifton,   Is  an   assistant 

^'ic^'r<f:r  sch^^r'^'^^^^-  ^^  "^^  ^^"^  ^"'--^^y 

supported     FT.EE     TI'ITION 

w>v^'hv,\'f'  ""  succes.sful  business  executive 
x^ho  bu.lt  several  merchandising  and  adver- 
tising concerns,  Mr.  Lifton  never  forgot  ctty 
College,    from    which   he   was   graduTtod   in 


A4363 

elderiy  citizens  who  are  in  need  of  health 
services.  It  will  make  pos..ible  for  more 
efficient  use  of  our  professional  medical 
personnel.  And  It  ulll  also  enable  more 
elderly  people  to  benefit  from  theS 
health  services  to  wliich  they  are  enti- 
t  ed  under  the  medicare  program  i 
strongly  urge  your  serious  consideraUon 
EtSn.""^^^"^  °^  "^^  much-needed 


Amendment  to  Medicare  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 


1918. 

cl^UnT-^'^^  '"•"  president  of  its  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation and  as  ciunpalgn  chairman  and  later 
president  of  the  City  College  Fund  LaS 
ye.xr.  the  fund,  which  p.^ovid^  money  for^! 
«5oSoo."^'^      scholarships,      raised^    abo^t 

Mr.  Lifton  w;is  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
conegc-^s  tr,nd:tlonaI  tuition-free  policy  In 
i^JS.  he  proposed  that  the  college  accent 
some  out-of-city  students  on  the  l^me  fr^ 

c/.LT''^  '"^^  a  student  at  the  college  at  138th 

tharLZ  ^'"'7'''  ^^'^""^  '"  ^I'-^nhattan 
that  he  became  friendly  with  E.  Y.  Harbur? 
Knowing  his  friend's  mu.^ical  ambitions  and 

sevef"/f,"^  '''■'^  ''''""'•  "'^  LUton  borrowed 
several  thousand  dollars  to  lend  to  Mr   Har- 

TeZr"°  '^:'\T^  ''""'^  ™^"  business  to- 
fnoul.    "'    ^?""  '^"P^^  '^'-y  ^-""1^  make 

LO.ST   BUSINE.SS   IN    1929 

thP'r'  /''""'"^^  •'»"  --iPPliance  business  but 
the  s^ock  marKet  cr.a.^h  In  1929  wiped  It  out. 
Mr.  Harburg  then  launched  his  nni.sical  ca- 
st's Onlv'fp"^"  r^^  '"  -^P^"  '"  "-'^  " 
for  thr^i:i-7o7o"  ■°^''  '''"'  '""^  ''""^  ^™- 
Mr.  Lifton  provided  financial   backing  for 

nctr',    °'  ^'j;.-  "^^''"^e-^  theatrical  ventures 
incuiding  -Finlan's  Rainbow." 

v^.T''*  *.'t°  '""""  remained  friend,  over  the 
rears.       i  never  know  there  could  be  such 
Ifelong  loyalty  as  the  friendship  he  showed 
to  me."  said  Mr.  Harburg  yesterday 

After  the  1929  crash.  Mr.  Lifton  built  up 
his  business  career.    He  founded  the  Harold 


OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  original  medicare 
bill  enacted  by  Congress  last  year,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  which  provides 
for  a  minor  amendment  of  the  Medicare 
Act,  but  one  which  is  of  major  impor- 
tance. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  much-needed 
Improvement  of  the  present  progi-am  It 
would  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Secunty  Act,  to  permit  the  reimburse- 
ment of  medicare  patients  for  their  costs 
of  transportation  to  and  from  a  hospital 
or  rehabilitation  center  where  health 
services  are  provided. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  help  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  already  critical 
shortage  of  therapists.     It  is  reported 
that  there  are  many  more  requests  for 
the  services  of  therapists  than  there  are 
therapists  to  fill  them.     If  the  limited 
supply  of  therapists  is  utilized  only  for 
in-home  treatment,  rather  than  having 
the  patient  come  to  the  treatment  cen- 
ter, three  or  four  times  as  many  trained 
personnel  will  be  required.    In  addition 
many  therapists  are  being  lured  away 
from  existing  medical  facilities  by  nurs- 
ing homes  in  order  that  these  homes  may 
qualify  for  rehabilitation  services  under 
the  medicare  program.     This  creates  a 
greater  shortage  and  greater  need  for 
such  therapists. 

Tlie  out-of -hospital  plan  has  been  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary 
to  conserve  hospital  rooms  and  beds 
However,  medical  authorities  maintain 
that  there  is  less  critical  need  for  hos- 
pital beds  than  for  therapists,  that  bring- 
11^  the  patient  to  the  therapist  is  more 
efficient  and  less  expensive  than  sending 
the  therapist  to  the  patient,  and  that  it 
would  conserve  the  time  of  needed  per- 
sonnel, and  in  fact  would  not  require 
more  hospital  beds. 

Thus,  the  shortage  of  therapists  make 
it  necessary  that  we  amend  the  Medicare 
Act.     It  will  be  of  direct  help  to  our 


Remarks  of  Representative  Florence  P. 
Dwyer,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  Death  of  Aaron  G.  Benesch,' 
Former  Associate  Editor  of  the  New- 
house  National  News  Service 

SPEECH 

op 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1966 
Mrs  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  to  the  House  the  death 
this  morning  of  a  man  known  to  manv 
of  our  colleagues  a^  one  of  the  ablest 
fairest  and  most  truly  professional 
journalists  who  have  covered  Concrress— 
Aaron  G.  Benesch.  former  associa'te  edi- 
tor of  the  Newhouse  National  News  Serv- 
ice and  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Newark  Star-Ledtrer 

When  he  retired  last  December  31 
Aaron  Benesch  had  completed  more 
tnan  50  years  of  sen-ice  in  one  of  the 
most  demanding  and  vital  of  our  profes- 
sions—50  years  that  spanned  every  as- 
pect of  journalism,  from  copy  boy  to  re- 
porter to  national  con-espondent  to  news 
executive. 

In    the    course    of    his    outstanding 
career,  he  won  the  affection  and  respect 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
colleagues  and  public  officials  alike 

It  was  my  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker  to 
know  and  work  with  Aaron  Benesch  dur- 
ing his  years  as  correspondent  for  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger.  He  was  always 
fair  and  objective,  a  skillful  writer  and 
a  penetrating  observer  of  politics  and 
government  in  Washington.  He  was 
also  a  vei-y  good  friend. 

A  native  of  St.  Louis,  Aaron  Benesch 
began  m  the  new.spaper  business  as  a  $3- 
a-week  copy  boy  on  the  old  St.  Louis 
Mar.  Later,  he  reported  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Missouri  State  Legislatuie 
His  coverage  of  national  politics  goes 
back  to  1928  and  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Kansas  City  which 
nominated  Herbert  Hoover  for  Presi- 
dent. He  al.so  worked  for  the  old  St 
Louis  Times,  where  he  served,  among 
other  capacities,  as  managinc  editor 

Aaron  first  came  to  Washington  in 
19ol  as  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  He  returned 
to  St.  Louis  in  1953  for  a  4-year  stmt 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat. He  came  back  to  Washincton  in 
1957  with  the  Newhouse  National  News 
Service  as  associate  editor  of  one  of  the 
largest  news  bureau  in  the  Nation  s  Capi- 
tal and  as  correspondent  of  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  one  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  Newhouse  organization. 
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iie  lounaea  the  Harold     Act. 
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As  one  who  was  Intimately  Involved 
with  New  Jersey  affairs  at  that  time, 
Aaron  very  generously  served  In  the  role 
of  historian  of  the  New  Jersey  State  So- 
ciety. 

At  his  retirement  party  late  last  year, 
Aaron  Benesch  was  privileged  to  hear 
at  firsthand  how  very  higWy  he  was  re- 
garded by  those  viith  whom  he  worked. 
People  from  every  area  of  government 
and  journalism  in  Washington  attended 
the  reception  and  many  came  from  dis- 
tant places  to  honor  this  fine  gentleman 
and  great  reporter  and  editor.  Many 
others  sent  messages  expressing  their 
esteem  and  affection.  _ 

Among  the  tributes  paid  to  Aaron 
Benesch  was  this  one  from  former  Pres- 
ident Harry  Truman: 

You  have  put  In  all  of  50  years  In  the  hec- 
tic field  of  Journalism  and  that  is  a  long  time 
even  In  a  normal  field  of  operation.  I  hope 
your  transition  from  over-activity  to  retire- 
ment Is  as  comfortable  for  you  as  it  has  been 
for  me. 

For  Aaron  Benesch,  journalism  was  a 
demanding  and  rewarding  world.  He 
gave  it  his  best.  He  mastered  it  and 
served  it  well.  He  brought  honor  to  his 
profession. 

To  Eva  Benesch.  his  wife  and  close 
companion,  and  to  all  his  family,  I  offer 
my  deepest  sympathy  at  their  great 
loss — a  loss  we  all  share. 


Hibernation  for  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TXNNXSSEE 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Johnson  City, 
Term.,  Press-Chronicle  contains  a  specu- 
lation for  the  future  that  we  all  might 
like  to  look  forward  to: 

Hibernation  for  Man 

What  If  man  could  hibernate  the  way  a 
bear  does? 

Would  that  help  solve  the  world's  prob- 
lems? 

Dr.  E.  R.  Chaffee  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri's Space  Science  Research  Center  thinks 
It  might. 

Addressing  the  Federation  of  American  So- 
cieties for  Experimental  Blologj-  at  a  meeting 
In  Atlantic  City,  Dr.  Chaffee  described  experi- 
ments on  hamsters  and  said  there  Is  a  possi- 
bility man  can  gain  the  power  to  hibernate. 

"The  value  of  creating  hibernation  in  man 
has  many  practical  applications.'"  he  said. 
For  example.  In  times  of  a  famine,  a  segment 
of  the  population  could  go  into  hibernation 
■where  the  amount  of  food  energy  required  to 
remain  alive  drops  down  to  as  low  as  one- 
fifth  of  the  amount  used  by  an  awake  animal. 

"In  space  travel,  prolonged  hibernation 
could  make  a  month  like  a  day  If  the  traveler 
were  asleep.  In  many  kinds  of  surgery,  such 
as  heart  surgery.  If  body  temperature  could 
be  dropped  to  about  68  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
surgeons  would  have  about  seven  times  as 
much  time  to  complete  a  critical  operation." 

Sounds  good.  What  a  boon  It  would  be  for 
the  fellow  who  Just  wanted  to  "get  away  from 
It  all"  for  a  spell!  i 


Fifth  Anniversary  of  Alliance  for  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLrNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  August  9.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Alliance  for  Prourcss  ncars  its  fifth  anni- 
vorsaiY,  there  is  a  growing  realization 
that  what  started  out  as  a  10-year  pro- 
gram of  six^ial  and  economic  develop- 
ment .should  continue  far  beyond  the 
orimnal  decade.  Comments  from  all 
quarters — public  and  private — demon- 
strate an  increa^irtr  interest  In  and 
awareness  of  the  need  to  not  only  follow 
present  programs  with  more  and  better 
ones  in  an  effort  to  achieve  tliose  noble 
goals  .set  forth  at  Punta  del  Este  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1961 — but  to  breathe  new  hfe 
Int/)  the  .Alliance. 

To  be  .sure,  this  vast  hemispheric  ef- 
fort has  its  detractor."^,  and  not  all  are  in 
the  ranks  of  C'tmmujii.sm.  Any  program 
as  huge  and  c  irnpi'ehen.sive  a.s  the  Alli- 
ance i.s  by  its  very  nature  susceptible  to 
periodic  charges  of  inefficiency  or  slow- 
ness in  achiovins;  ius  objectives. 

We  shou'-d  not  bo  discoura-'red  nor  over- 
ly depressed  by  adveise  commicntary. 
The  majority  of  the  most  vociferous  at- 
tacks come  from  our  enemies  who  fear 
the  progress  our  hemispheric  alliance  is 
accompli&hin.;?.  And  the  more  success 
we  have,  the  more  V'^cal  these  complaints 
will  become. 

Nor  mu.st  we  permit  ourselves  to  be- 
come p.>:ssimistic.  No  great  movement 
ever  achieved  its  ends  in  a  few  short 
years,  even  as  "Rome  was  not  built  in 
one  day."  That  we  have  accepted  this 
truth  in  regard  to  the  Alliance  was  clear- 
ly pointed  out  durin?  the  Second  Special 
Inter-American  ConfeiTnce  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  last  October  where  our  Govern- 
ment officially  pledged  U.S.  support  to 
the  Alliance  beyond  the  original  10-year 
period. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  the  coming  of 
age  of  the  AUiance.  In  its  first  formative 
years,  from  1961  to  1963,  a  massive  effort, 
was  invested  in  tlie  establishment  of  the 
necessary  machinery  to  make  the  Alli- 
ance function  smoothly.  Results  during 
that  period  were  not  spt-ctacular. 

It  was  al.so  a  period  of  trial  and  error, 
a  time  during  which  both  men  and  ma- 
chinery had  to  come  into  a  state  of  bal- 
ance, and  the  principles  outlined  in  the 
Charier  of  Pur.ta  del  Estc  had  to  be  re- 
evaluated and  spelled  out  in  real  terms 
and  in  action  programs.  It  was  a  pe- 
riod for  sfiidy  and  fixing  priorities. 

Although  the  United  States  and  its 
partners  in  this  revolutionary  Alliance 
are  still  learninr;  much  about  how  to  best 
achieve  economic  development  and  so- 
cial justice  within  a  free,  democratic 
framework,  the  basic  superstructure  of 
the  Alliance  has  been  established  and 
the  foundations  laid. 

In  these  first  5  years  of  hard  work  and 
sincere  dedication,  much  has  been  ac- 
complished. U.S.  economic  commit- 
ments   of    over    $5    billion    have    been 


matched  by  economic  planning  and  self- 
help  measures  to  acliieve  an  astoimding 
record  of  physical  accomplishments. 
And  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
United  States  provides  only  one-tenth 
of  the  total — the  bulk  comes  from  the 
nations  involved.  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  major  problems  of  lack  of  pro- 
duction and  an  exploding  population 
still  hover  like  spectres  above  us,  many 
positive  steps  have  been  taken  In  the 
right  direction. 

Permit  me  to  cite  just  a  few  examples: 
300,000  houses  have  been  built  or  are 
being  built;  2,000  rural  wells  and  1,170 
potable  water  supply  systems  have  been 
built;  over  600,000  agricultural  credit 
loans  were  extended  involving  some  3 
million  persons;  1.200  hospitals,  health 
centers,  and  mobile  medical  miits  are  in 
operation  or  will  be  shortly;  100  million 
people  have  been  protected  from  ma- 
laria: 13  million  .schoolchildren  and  3 
million  preschool  children  have  partici- 
pated in  school  lunch  programs  under 
food  for  peace. 

These  rather  dry,  cold  statistics  fail 
to  tell  the  real  story.  A  road  hacked 
out  of  the  jungle  by  humble  people 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  community 
civic  action:  an  aqueduct  that  ^^ill  help 
insure  a  clean  supply  of  water  and  add 
years  of  productivity  afnd  happiness  to 
once  stunted  lives:  new  houses,  clinics, 
and  schools  constructed  by  the  spare- 
time,  cooperative  efforts  of  parents  de- 
sirous of  giving  their  children  that  gift 
they  never  had— a  ba.sic  education — 
these  and  many  other  projects  make  up 
the  real  Alliance,  a  story  of  people  and 
their  search  for  a  better  life. 

In  Peru,  high  in  the  Andes,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  \-illage  of  Navan  needed  a  road 
from  their  town  to  get  their  products 
out  to  the  highway.  It  was  a  distance  of 
6  miles.  The  villagers  merely  needed 
picks  and  shovels.  With  these  tools  sup- 
plied through  the  Texas  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  and  a  lot  of  back-bending  work, 
the  people  of  Navan  achieved  their  hnk 
with  the  outside  world.  Now  not  only 
trucks  ply  the  new  road  but  two  govern- 
ment teachers  have  started  the  first 
reading  and  writing  classes  in  the  vil- 
lage. Their  motto,  in  keeping  with  a 
basic  tenet  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress: 
•'We  will  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves." 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  difficulties 
faced  by  the  Alliance  has  been  the 
changing  of  old.  static,  complacent  at- 
titudes into  the  dynamic,  can-do  psy- 
chology required  to  effect  the  peaceful 
revolution  so  necessary.  Tliese  attitude 
changes  are  coming  about  as  new  roads, 
literally  and  figuratively,  are  being 
forged. 

Rapid  change  is  the  watchword.  Most 
Latin  American  countries  have  already 
set  goals,  made  comprehen.sive  national 
plans,  pushed  for  reforms  in  education, 
devised  housing  and  health  programs 
and  modernized  tax  laws,  and  land  own- 
ership systems.  Some  countries  are 
making  outstanding  progress  in  these 
fields,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Chile,  and 
others  have  also  done  much  in  the  de- 
velopment of  essential  institutions  such 
as  credit  unions,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
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ciations,   farm   cooperatives   and   com- 
munity services  organizations. 

In  tlie  field  of  credit  unions  alone, 
neaiiy  2,000  have  been  established  repre- 
senting almost  a  half  million  members 
with  a  cumulative  value  of  loans  reach- 
ing over  S87  milli~,n.  The  four  leadei-s 
in  this  field  in  the  number  of  credit 
unions  established  arc:  Pem,  532-  Col- 
ombia, 444;  Ecuador,  188;  and  Bohvia 
156.  ' 

Similai-ly  dramatic  growth  has  been 
m.-idc  in  savings  and  loan  assjciations 
and  C;^.:>perativos  of  all  kinds. 

In  the:=e  and  many  other  areas,  self- 
help  constitutes  the  basic  pemadin- 
philosophy  which  lends  imix;tus  to 
dreams  and  plans  as  our  Alliance  part- 
ners marshal  their  own  internal  re- 
sources. The  United  States  could  pour 
m  millions  of  dollars,  and  unless  there 
are  corresponding  stetis,  tough  decisions 
and  many  .sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
recu^iont  cauntiy,  they  would  go  for 
naught. 

Just  what  are  our  neighb-irs  doing  to 
npliold  their  shai-e  of  the  develoimcnt 
effort?  In  the  first  place  thev  are  mak- 
ing a  multibillion-dollar  contribution  In 
both  public  and  private  funds,  to  their 
own  development.  It  is  estimated  this 
contribution  is  in  the  nci'^hborhood  of 
$33  billion. 

What  other  pro:rrcss  have  they  made'' 
In  the  key  field  of  taxes,  collections  have 
Increased  from  $7.3  billion  in  1960  to  $9  2 
bilhon  in  1964,  an  increase  of  26  i^ercent 
in  4,years. 

Bud-rets  are  cai-marking  more  funds 
for  education.  With  AID  assistance 
some  160,000  teachers  have  received 
training  and  over  25,000  classrooms  have 
been  built. 

Land  reform  laws  have  been  passed  in 
15  countries.  Acricultural  credit  for  the 
fanner  is  now  available  at  reasonable  in- 
terest rates  in  at  least  15  countries. 

Tliirteen  countries  have  established  or 
arc  estabUshing  public  and  private  de- 
velopment banks  or  private  investment 
funds. 

In  the  last  2  years  Latin  American 
countries  have  had  an  average  per  capita 
gross  national  product  increase  of  2  5 
percent  or  better,  while  export  earnings 
have  Increased  by  more  than  than  25 
percent  for  the  region. 

These  and  more  figures  can  be  cited 
to  show  the  determination  of  Latin 
American  countries  in  general  to  forge 
their  own  improved  future.  I  cite  them 
merely  to  demonstrate  honest  efforts 
which,  in  my  opinion,  merit  continued 
U,S.  support.  At  the  same  time  these 
endeavors  have  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
other  developed  nations,  as  well  as  by 
private  investors  who  are  making  in- 
creased amounts  of  capital  available. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Alliance  has  already  made  a  lastmg  im- 
pression on  Latin  America,  its  leaders 
and  Its  people.  We  have  but  to  refer  to 
some  recent  statements  by  outstanding 
statesmen  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Tlerra 
del  Puego  to  realize  the  impact  the 
Alliance  and  its  programs  have  had 

Recently    the    President    of    Mexico, 
Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  said : 
whT.^^   Alliance    for   Progress    Is    a    program 
Which  must  conunue.     In   the  case  of  our 

Tr^!L  "^^  "^  ^""  ^^^'^  ^^e  AlUance  has 
operated  saUsfactorlly. 


President  Guillermo  Leon  Valencia  of 
Columbia  stated : 

To  be  sure,  at  the  beginning,  there  were 
some  procedural  dlfflculUee  Ui  the  Alliance 
as  there  are  in  every  important  work  In  t>ie 
beguming,  but,  with  the  passage  of  time  the 
effic;wy  of  the  Alliance  in  Colombia  h.is  been 
extraordiiiary,  and  I  hope  it  has  been  the 
same  In  other  countries  of  the  Homi.'-iJhere. 

How  does  Colombia's  President-elect, 
Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo.  feel  about  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  under  the 
Alliance?  In  one  of  his  first  statemnnts 
on  the  subject  he  said  he  consido'ed 
•fnendslup  with  the  United  Slates"  the 
cornerstone  of  Colombian  foici  n  policy 
Dr.  Lleras  Restrepo  is  an  out,.tanding 
economist  dedicated  to  .<cocial  and  eco- 
nomic reform,  as  are  many  of  Latin 
America's  executives  today. 

In  Central  America  more  than  5.5  mil- 
lion textbooks  have  been  printed  for  free 
use  in  the  public  schools  imder  the  Al- 
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This  forward  looking  attitude  is  well 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Julio  Adalberto 
Kn-era,  President  of  El  Salvador: 

In  El  Salvador,  we  consider  the  AIIl..nce 
for  Progress  not  as  a  program  of  the  United 
&Ut.^,  but  .-w  a  muUilateral  pl,-in  structured 
by  the  peoples  of  America,  to  fi>rht  throu-h 
practical  means,  against  hunger,  ocoi'omic 
misery,  diser^e,  ignorance,  and  injustice 


_-   . ~  ^-v-w^^^Lj  luiuti    L;ie  J\ 

nance.  This  major  contribution  in  the 
educational  field  is  cuirentlv  providing 
texts  on  reading,  language,  mathcmatic<= 
social  studies  and  science.  The  pro-ram' 
now  in  its  third  year  was  a  fust  major 
step  by  the  Organization  of  Central 
American  States— ODECA-to  stand- 
OT^Jr^^i'^o""'^'  education  in  the  region. 
ODECAs  Secretary'  General.  Dr.  Albino 
Roman  y  Vega  says  the  philosophy  be- 
nind  this  program  is  simple  and  plain- 

t,,^,'." ''/^'"'^  '"  ^"tit:ed  to  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity  for   an    education— the   child   In   the 

thT°l^tV!'"''''  ""^  °^^  country.ckie  as  well  as 
the  child  in  our  Cipital  city. 

President  Osvaldo  Lopez  Arellano  of 
Hondui-as  stated: 

In  Honduras  the  AlUance  for  Pro5re.s.s  haa 
made  it  j^ossible  for  thousands  cf  Honduran 
Tnr"''.^i  Obtain  books  for  leamir.g  the 
ruu^'-  ,  J^'  ""''^  schools;  made  an  agri- 
and  b^H  ;'i'^  'l:'^'-^''  ^"'■''"3  Of  the  country; 
and  built  hundreds  of  dwellings. 

r.^?^v!L^^^'^^^  ^°^  Progress  has  accom- 
plished much  but  it  still  has  much  to  do 
Dr  Jose  A.  Mora.  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  recently  on  this  mat- 
ter when  he  declared : 

.,~'/*"'.  ''"'•  ^  '"'"^'■^  the  advances  made 
o^v  PO^p"^  '^'"k^'"^  °^  ^"  Alliance  not 

Punt,  H^,  IT".  ^°P^'  ""''  expectations  Tn 
unrt^rnf  ,^^^'  '"  ^^^  '^«  °f  problems  of 
underdevelopment,  have  started  to  become 
positive  realizations,  and  efforts  that,  in  spUe 
nJT''''''''  contrasts,  indicate  th"t  our 
already  in  a  progressive  movement. 

Indeed,  there  exists  today  in  Latin 
America  what  we  might  call  "'an  Alliance 
lor     Progress     mentality,"       There     is 

^n°H'^^^''^^':i^^""   ^^^*   governmental 
and  other  leaders  are  concentrating  their 
attention  and  energies  on  development 
and  modernization.    Alliance  issues  have 
become   the   stuff   of   which   politics   is 
made  in  many  Latin  countries  today     It 
Is  not  surprising  to  see  that  election  cam- 
paigns are  now  waged  on  platforms  in- 
conwrating    major    Alliance    prmciples 
and  programs.    It  is  encouraging  to  see 
that  important  elections  in  key  Latin 
American  areas  have  been  accomplished 
in   a   tranquil,   democratic   atmosphere 
with  candidates  dedicated  to  the  social 
and    economic    development    of    their 
countries. 


President  Rivera  kno^vs  of  what  he 
speaks,  for  under  his  leaderslnp  El  Sal- 
vador has  become  a  leader  among  Latin 
American  democracies  seeking  their 
iiohtful  place  in  the  modern  worid  He 
s:aned  his  countiT's  first  pcr.vjnal  in- 
come tax  and  has  supports]  the  active 
con.slruction  of  houses,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. El  Salvador's  growth  rat^  is 
about  8  percent  a  year,  and  reflects  the 
general  rate  of  growth  throughout  Cen- 
tral Amenca,  due  in  large  mrt  to  eco- 
nomic integration  under  the  Central 
American  Common  Market 

Economic  integration  is  a  prime  objec- 
tive of  the  Alliance.    As  you  know  we  are 
strongly    supporting    both    the    Cenf-ai 
American  Common  Market  and  tlie  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association.     The 
Lnited  States  has  authorized  a  $35  mil- 
lion loan  for  the  Central  American  Eco- 
nomic Integration  Fund  to  be  adminis- 
istered   by  the  Central  American  Bank 
for  Economic  Inte^-ration  for  financing 
rcL'ional  infrastructure  proiects 
_    Progress  h.xs  been  striking.    Economic 
mt-egration  under  the  Central  .-Vmerican 
Common  Market  has  accounted  for  a  1*^3- 
percent    increase    in    the    last    2    year's 
On  the  basis  of  such  an  achievement  it 
would  seem  we  can  hope  for  some  tvj^e 
of  political  union  in  Central  America  in 
the  future. 

In  1965  the  Latin  American  Pi-ee  Trade 
A.ssociation,  which  just  completed  6 
ycai-s  of  existence,  more  than  doubled 
Intra-Association  trade  over  the  1959- 
61  volume. 

Top  Latin  American  spokesmen  In  the 
development  field  are  well  aware  of  the 
unpoitance  of  such  multinational  efforts 
m  mutual  cooperation.  Dr.  Roberto 
Campos,  Minister  of  Finance  of  Brazil 
and  one  of  Latin  America's  outstanding 
economic  authorities  has  this  to  sav 
about  the  Alliance  and  mutual  assist- 
ance: 

T»^i!'",'i'"  '''^•■^'•"''•"nce  should  be  temporary 
It  should  be  linked  with  the  mobilization  of 
internal  resources.  It  should  be  a  collective 
responsibility  and  not  exclusively  a  nespon-1- 
biUty  of  the  United  States,  with  new  coun- 
tries helping  each  other  according  to  possi- 
bilities consistent  with  their  degree  of  de- 
velopment. 

This  same  sentiment  was  expressed  by 
hemispheric  leaders  who  demonstrated 
their  consecration  to  progress  in  adopt- 
ing the  Economic  and  Social  Act  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  last  October. 

More  recently,  at  the  last  meotine  of 
the  Inter-American  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  in  Buejios  Aires,  the  AHiance 
nations  demonstrated  their  det^rmina-  . 
tion  to  carry  out  their  plans  for  a  better 
tomorrow  by  adopting  an  action  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  year. 

Throughout  Latin  America  a  wave  of 
rising  expectations  together  with  a  real 
desire  to  help  themselves  is  prompting 
Latin  Americans  to  carry  out  Uterally 
thousands  of  self-help,  cooperative,  com- 
munity development  projects  within  the 


inumiy  aevelopment  projects  within  the 
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spirit   of   the   Alliance.     Examples   are 
legion. 

In  the  mountains  of  Ecuador,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village  of  Sigualo  spent  five 
back-breaking  months  last  year  hauling 
water,  sand  and  rock  4  miles  uphill  to 
help  build  the  two-room  Simon  Bolivar 
school  and  a  residence  for  the  teacher. 

In  Colombia,  a  United  States-spon- 
sored voluntary  service  organization 
called  Futures  for  Child:en.  conducts  a 
self-help  demonstration  program  involv- 
ing some  40  villages  in  rural  areas  and 
urban  outskirts.  Projects  include  work 
on  pure  water  suppUes,  sewage  systems, 
small  road  and  bridge  buildin?,  home 
and  commercial  gardens,  a  garment- 
making  cooperative,  electric  installa- 
tions, and  the  construction  of  small 
schools  and  medical  centers. 

In  a  Central  American  fishing  village 
early  last  year  men  who  had  fished  all 
night  came  ashore  In  the  morning  and 
went  to  work  igaln.  voluntarily  helping 
to  build  a  new  elementary  school  and 
dispensary  for  some  240  children  of  their 
town.  Materials  and  technical  assist- 
ance were  supplied  by  AID  and  the  local 
government. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  in  these  first  few 
years.  But  we  cannot  now  nor  in  the 
foreseeable  future  be  content  to  rest  on 
past  achievements.  Age-old  problems  in 
health,  agriculture,  housing,  education 
and  other  areas  still  exist  and  In  some 
cases  are  becoming  aggravated  by  the 
rate  of  population  growth.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  momentimi  gained 
since  Punta  del  Este.  We  must  stand 
firmly  by  our  commitments  of  human 
and  financial  resources  and  food  and 
fiber  to  continue  to  help  spur  that  peace- 
ful revolution  which  we  all  know  Is  the 
only  adequate  and  just  solution  to  the 
problems  of  our  hemispheric  friends  and 
neighbors. 

President  Johnson  has  made  It  clear 
on  nxunerous  occasions  that  In  this 
frontal  attack  upon  the  root  causes  of 
hunger.  Ignorance,  and  disease — 

Thoee  who  do  not  fulfill  their  commitments 
to  help  themselves  cannot  expect  help  from 
va. 

We  have  seen  that  our  Alliance  part- 
ners underst£ind  and  practice  this  fun- 
damental principle.  President  Eduardo 
Prel  Montalva  of  Chile  put  It  this  way: 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Alliance,  as  It  was 
conceived  In  Punta  del  Este.  Is  to  assist  the 
economic  development  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  AmMlca.  But  to  do  this.  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  Latin  American  countries  them- 
■elvee  to  make  basic  changes  in  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  orders. 

A  recent  editorial  In  Ultima  Hora  of 
Lima,  Peru,  summed  up  the  feelings  of  a 
great  many  Latin  Americans  in  all  waJks 
of  life.    It  stated: 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  failed.  The  results  we  are  ex- 
periencing In  these  very  moments  are  clear 
and  Latin  American  countries  are  receU-lng 
anitintanrfi  in  many  ways.  Consider  the 
works,  from  loans  to  the  anonymous  and  the 
Individual  labor  of  American  youth  In  the 
"bARladas"  (squatter  settlements).  Much 
time  ta  n«eded  for  the  Alliance  to  bear  fruits 
tbAt  will  b«  more  evident  to  our  peoples.  It 
la  nab  a  queatloa,  therefore,  of  words  only 
•  •  •  but  (X  actton. 


We  too  must  gear  ourselves  for  more 
action  In  keeping  wltli  the  noule  phrases 
In  wlilch  we  have  spelled  out  our  hopes 
for  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  hemi- 
sphere for  ourselves  and  our  children. 


Uncommon  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     V 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    S'JUTil     CAROI.IN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  His  Emi- 
nence. Richard  Cardinal  Ciishinn,  of  Bos- 
ton, delivered  a  very  timely  and  excellent 
address  some  years  ago  to  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  here  in  Washington.  At 
that  time  I  placed  Cardinal  Cu.shlng's 
superb  addre.ss  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
again  place  Cardinal  Cushiniis  address 
in  the  Record  due  to  a  continuing  de- 
mand for  copies  and  becau.se  of  a  growing 
interest  in  his  timely  subject. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this 
address  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  our  country: 

The    Need    Fon    Uncommon    M.\n 
(Address  by  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing,  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston,  at  graduation  exercises 
of   the   FBI   Nation.lI   Academy.   Washing- 
ton. DC,  June  3,  1959) 

A  few  years  ngo  a  capable  but  somewhat 
bewildered  public  servant  published  his 
campaign  speeches  and  other  addresses  un- 
der the  title  "The  Century  of  the  Common 
Man."  He  meant  by  the  title  that  we  are 
now  living  in  a  century  In  which  the  aver- 
age citizen,  the  ordinary  person,  has  entered 
Into  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights  and 
dignity  not  by  privilege  of  birth,  class  or 
talent,  but  simply  as  a  man,  a  creature  com- 
posed of  bc>dy  and  soul  and  made  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God.  His  further 
meaning,  at  lea^t  by  linpUcation.  was  that 
the  coming  of  this  liapny  day  had  been  and 
would  be  further  hastened  by  the  ultrallberal 
principles  and  pp^erossive  programs  set  forth 
in  his  speeches  and  his  book. 

Both  contentions  were  naive  and  mislead- 
ing. It  is  absurd  to  describe  as  the  "century 
of  the  common  man"  a  period  of  history 
which  finds  the  aver.ige  citizen  of  countries 
in  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Inhabited  globe 
living  under  communism  and  Its  despotic 
restraints  once  considered  the  wretched  lot 
of  slaves,  and  which  finds  the  ordinary  per- 
son not  merely  dpsp<">lled  of  his  privileges  as 
a  common  man,  but  forbidden  to  proclaim 
himself,  publicly  at  least,  as  the  child,  the 
image  or  even  the  creature  of  God.  To  style 
such  a  period  of  history  the  century  of  the 
common  man  was  indeed  confusing  rhetoric; 
not  less  so  was  the  suggestion  that  the  way 
out  of  the  20th  century  plight  of  the  com- 
mon man  lies  in  the  empty  pretensions  of 
those  who  shared  the  political  views  of  the 
author  of  "The  Century  of  the  Common 
Man." 

And  yet,  you  and  I.  and  Americans  gen- 
erally, should  face  the  disturbing  fact  that 
we  are  living  in  the  century  of  the  common 
man  in  an  unfortunate,  embarrassing  sense 
not  Intended  by  the  title  of  the  book  in 
question.  Ours  sometimes  seems  to  be  the 
century  of  the  common  man  in  a  pathetic 
and  perllotis  sense,  a  sense  pathetic  for  man- 
kind, perilous  for  America,  partly  because  of 
our  apathy  and  Indifference  to  thoee  twins 
of  inequity — communism  and  crime;  partly 


because  of  a  prevailing  standardization 
which  tends  to  level  all  values,  accomplish- 
ments and  interests  in  our  civilization; 
partly  because  of  an  emphasis  on  least  com- 
mon denominators  of  belief  and  of  worth 
which  tends  to  discount  those  differences 
which  Impel  to  greater  virtue  and  more  lofty 
vision;  partly  because  of  some  of  the  less 
attractive  byproducts  of  our  honest  demo- 
cratic effort  to  lift  the  level  of  the  inferior 
and  the  underprivileged,  sometimes  with  the 
unnecessary  but  frequent  reduction  of  the 
superior  to  a  common  general  average,  otirs 
has  become  the  century  of  the  common  man 
in  a  sense  which  no  one  who  loves  fauh  or 
freedom  would  possibly  wish. 

It  is  good  when  common  men  are  given 
every  means  and  opportunity  to  rise  to 
greater  heights  of  excellence  and  achieve- 
ment. But  it  Is  not  good  when  the  common 
becomes  the  norm  of  excellence  and  accom- 
plishment, when  the  m:in  of  uncommon 
ability  Ls  resented  and  the  person  of  uncom- 
mon performance  is  perpetually  cut  down  to 
size.  It  is  best  for  our  traditions  of  faith 
and  our  Institutions  of  freedom  when 
citizens  are  Inspired  to  seek  uncommon 
heroLsm  and  uncommon  stature,  to  avoid  the 
merely  common  and  to  aspire  after  that 
which  is  more  noble,  more  truly  humane,  and 
more  nearly  divine. 

A  century  of  literally  common  men  would 
be  a  disaster  for  civilization:  our  need,  our 
urgent,  compelling  need  at  the  moment  is 
for  uncommon  men,  men  of  uncommon  de- 
votion to  the  highest  and  best,  the  uncom- 
mon spiritual  ideals  and  civic  objectives. 

When  did  Americans  have  It  for  their 
ambition  to  be  common  men?  Which  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  held  out  to  their  hear- 
ers the  dull  dream  of  becoming  a  common 
people  among  the  nations  of  the  earth? 
What  Christian,  mindful  of  the  heroism  of 
his  Christ,  the  magnilicence  of  his  saints, 
the  hopes  of  his  martyrs,  would  settle  for  the 
mediocre  dignity  of  a  merely  common  man? 
Everything  authentic  and  of  value  in  our 
tradition,  religious  and  political,  spiritual 
and  democratic.  Impels  us  to  covet  the  trib- 
ute "he  nothing  common  did  or  mean"; 
everything  truly  human  in  us  prompts  even 
the  least  gifted  of  us  to  seek  to  excel — to 
attain  to  uncommon  excellence,  however 
common  the  means  at  hand  to  accomplish 
our  noblest  aspirations. 

We  Americans  would  find  depressing  the 
prospect  of  a  century  of  common  men. 
However  poor,  however  handicapped,  how- 
ever limited  in  nature  or  grace  we  may  some- 
times be,  our  ideal  has  always  been,  must 
always  be.  to  achieve  uncommon  excellence 
and  to  lift  to  uncommon  well-being  those 
less  fortunate  than  we.  The  common  must 
always  leave  us  unsatisfied,  particularly  in 
what  pertains  to  the  service  and  perfection 
of  the  human  person;  the  need  is  for  un- 
common men.  not  common  men,  and  our 
every  emphasis  in  religion,  civil  life,  and 
education  must  be  on  how  to  meet  that 
need. 

Our  need  for  uncommon  men — men  of  un- 
common vision,  uncommon  integrity,  un- 
common loyalty — arises  from  circumstances 
within  the  national  community  and  without. 
Within  the  national  community,  crime  and 
communism  are  on  the  march  and  it  is  time 
for  uncommon  men  to  do  something  about 
them.  The  trend  toward  standardization  In 
education  and  socialism  in  economic  and  so- 
cial theory  has  been  accompanied  by  a  level- 
ing away  from  uncommon  initiative,  uncom- 
mon zeal  and  uncommon  pride  in  the  Job 
uncommonly  well  done.  This  has  not  been 
good  for  civilization;  it  has  not  been  good 
for  democracy,  especially  when  It  has  all  but 
turned  mediocrity,  apathy  and  common 
standards  of  performance  into  the  norms  of 
worth.  It  will  call  for  uncommon  courage, 
extraordinary  boldness  on  the  part  of  the 
generation  coming  up  to  dispel  the  civic 
Indifference  and  moral  neutralism  which  are 
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comfortable  enough  for  the  common,  but 
Which  prevent  the  uncommon  greatness  that 
America  needs  so  badly— and  expects  at 
e:tcn  of  us. 

But  our  need  for  uncommon  men  U  dic- 
tated even  more  definitely  and  imperativelv 
by  cu-cum5,tanoes  outside  the  national  com- 
munity,  though   with  dangerous   Influences 
reaching  deep   into   the   national   life      The 
dangers  which  threaten  faith  and  freedom 
as  Americans  cherish  these  blessings   are  bv 
no   means  ordln:u-y;    our  perils  arc   uncom- 
monly   powerful    and    uncommonly    great 
They    reqiUre    much    more    than    ordinan; 
alertness  to  recognize  Uiem,  much  more  than 
common  courage  to  f:ice  them  and  to  van- 
qui.-ih  them.    World  communism  even  more 
tlian  communism  in  America  Is  no  common 
n-aLs.ance.  no  ordinary  men.-ice.    It  is  uncom- 
mon m  the  magnitude  of  its  evil;  it  demands 
uncommon  men,  not  men  of  common  intel- 
ligence  and   loyalty,   men    of  heroic  stature 
and  resolution  to  penetrate  and  overcome  it^ 

will  (   •.'4  ^o  . 

The  Cotnmunist  Party  in  the  United  States 
IS  .so  small  In  its  present  numbers  that  it 
seems  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye     But 
only  a  fool  supposed  that  It  is  merely  a  com- 
monplace men.ace  to  our  securitv     It  is  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  survival  as"a  nation  of 
free  men.     Fortunately  for  America  and  the 
world,   the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
functions  on  theTeallstlc  premise  that  the 
danger    of   Communist    intrigue    Is    greater 
than  ever,  precisely  because  of  the  uncom- 
mon dedication,  cunning  and   capacity  for 
dariiage  of  the  hardcore  Communis^  who  re- 
ril'l  ipfr*-  ^'°^^  '"  America-and  fortunately 
m!      }1  Prepared  to  offer  uncommon  qual- 
or^  °f  the  mtellectual.  moral,  personal  and 
oiganized   kind   needed   tc  give  America  no 
ordinary,  but  uncommon  protection  against 
those  who  would  destroy  her.  S'^'usi 

Such  uncommon  devotion.  In  men  of  un- 
common loyalty  and  disciplhie.  Ls  In  the  tra- 
dition Of  the  FBI  since  the  days  of  Its  re^r- 
ganizat  on  In  1924.  Tl:ls  Federal  Bureau  has 
^^^  ^Ith  uncommon  dillgenc*  and  uncom- 
mon might  of  the  underworld  on  the  front 
of  crime  within  our  borders;  It  has  met  with 
uncomnion,  resolute  daring  the  extraordi- 
nary resources  and  ruthlessness  of  commu- 
nism during  the  evil  days  before,  during  and 
since  World  War  n.  It  has  l^en  frLTly 
selective,  unashrtmedly  discriminating  and 
exclusive  m  its  selection  and  training  of  can- 

uent  InH'  ""  ^'^"^-  "  ""^  beei  im^. 
tient  with  common  motivation  or  common 
mora  character  in  its  persomiel.  becaC^  o^ 
an  intense  aw.areness  that  none  but  the  best 
are  adequate  to  defend  faith  and  freedom 
against  the  worst,  that  none  but  the  u^co^ 
monly  strong  can  be  trusted  against  "he  u™I 
commonly  brutal.  The  FBI  represents  i^er- 
ca  s  uncommon  response  to  the  need  for 
uncom.mon  men  to  meet  the  uncommon 
menace  of  communism  and  crime  to  the 
national  security. 

nrl^H.?^"^"  ^'^^  'ichieved  Its  uncommon 
nrtt  !f-  ^'^^^  °^  the  uncommon  character 
of  the  disciplined,  dedicated,  devoted  Director 
^ho  has  ust  completed  35  years  of  uncom- 
mon servlc*  to  a  nation  he  dearly  loves  and 

Mr"  5' Ed  "?«'  "^'"^^  ^^  =°  ^^^^'y  ^^--^- 
rr,r,,.  ^  "^  T^oovn  was  no  common  man  of 
common  promise  when,  at  the  age  of  M 
he  took  charge  of  the  Federal  Burelu  of  In-' 
vestJgation  under  President  Calvin  CooUdge 
With  imcommon  speed  and  efficiency  he 
Cleaned  out  the  incompetent,  the  mJn  ot 
common  capacity  and  ch.aracter-and  staffed 
this  supremely  important  branch  of  govern- 
ment  service  with  men  who  stood  out  J  ,S. 

Which  he  made  the  essential  qualifl^tlon 
for  his  department.  His  career  of  ^oS 
mon  trust  under  five  Presidents  of  both^. 
ties  IS  no  common  achievement,  and  his  c^- 
t  ibvitlon  to  the  good  order  of  hU  country 
and  Its  secure  stability  has  been  made  wlto 
uncommon  dignity  and  uncommon  devoUoS 


to  duty.  He  haa  given  living  proof  that  a 
Government  agency  can  be  run  with  uncom- 
mon probity  and  results,  despite  the  smeani 
^^r.  J  ^'■^  common  people- u  on  uncom- 
mon man  of  his  caliber  is  given  the  chance 
to  run  it.  v..iaiit,-c 

You.  the  latest  graduates  of  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy,  to  whom  I  am  privileged  to 
speak  under  those  solemn  circumstances  to^ 
fan;n.""%"'^  *"^''  vocation-the  uncommon 
sia    d^rT.  P^^P«"tuaUng     the     uncommon 

stai.dard;:  of  resolute  rightcourrr.cs.s  which 
have  become  the  proud  tradition  of  the  FBI 
As  students  Of  this  academy,  you  h.ive  g^dned 
added  knowledge  of  the  crimes  and  criminas 
Of  our  Nation,  costing  us  more  than  $20  b-l! 
lion  a  year  and  constantly  increasing  at  the 
appal  ing  rate  of  about  8  percent  annual" 

wars  ?h.^  r""  ^^^"""^  ^  "'^^^  the  ston-e 
w.u.s  that  have  protected  organized  Gang- 
sters and  created  an  underworld  of  evil  that 
seems  at  times  to  be  more  powerful  than  the 
Government  itself.  Fortified  with  a  know  ! 
edge  and  training  similar  to  that  given  the 
agents  of  the  FBI,  you  are  now  equipped  t^ 
tram  others,  as  well  as  to  cope  m^th  the 
subtle  methods  and  modern  techniques  of 
professional  lawbreakers.  While  congr.itu- 
ating  you  on  the  successful  completfon  of 

salute  you  as  law  enforcing  officers  of  un- 
common promise,  uncommon  importance  to 
the  American  people. 

for^'^L?^'',"^  ^^  ^°"'''"*  *'th  common  lo^e 
for  America,  ordinary  interest  in  Its  wll- 
being.  mediocre  pride  In  its  institutions 
commonplace  contributions  to  its  go^ness 
and  it^  greatness.  But  you  are  not  m^bers 
Of  the  age  of  the  common  man;  you  are  the 
guardians,  uncommon  in  your  courage  and 
conapetence.  of  all  that  our  heroes  refusing 
to  be  common  men.  made  possible-all  th.at 

themTot'fo  ''"""^'^  ^"'^^"^  "^^<1  to  make 
them   not   common   men.   but  men   In   vour 

pattern  of  uncommon  manliness,  patrlot'lsm 
and  integrity.  May  God,  with  unc^mmrn 
grace  and  favor,  bless  you  one  and  all  and 
be  with  you  amid  all  the  dangers  of  vour  in- 
common  vocation,  e     *  oi  your  un- 
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and  Canadian  citizens  of  Hellenic  origin 
and  all  Americans  to  some  extent  share 
their  root^  in  Greek  culture 

Tiie   ancient   Greeks   considered   one 
Who  took  no  active  interest  in  govern- 
ment iTot  merely  as  an  idler,  but  as  use- 
fi"-    ^V^der  of  AHEPA  carries  on 
the  ereat  Greek  devotion  and  dedication 
to  government  by  "promoting  and  en- 
couraging loyalty  of  its  members  to  the 
country  of  which  they  are  citizens,  by 
instructing  its  members  in   the   tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  govem- 
ment,-and  by  instilUng  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  citizenship  "    i 
join   my   colleagues   in   honoring   these 
fine  Americans  for  their  role  as  modem 
citizens  and  for  their  reaffirmation  this 
week   of   the   founding   principles    and 
model  of  our  democracy. 


The  AHEPA  Family 

SPEECH 


OP 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 


OF    NHTW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  15.  1966 

n,^'',.^^^^^-  ^^-  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportimity  to  wel- 
come representatives  of  the  46  000- 
member  AHfiPA  family  to  Washington 
whei^  their  44th  internationaTconven-' 
S  t  f^F.^^J$.  "ii-oti&hout  this  week. 
HvIh 7'"'^  "AHEPA"  is  an  acronym,  de- 
rived from  the  first  letters  of  the  follow- 
ing five  words: 

P^t^!""^".       HeUenic       Educational 
Progressive  As.sociation,"  which  has  local 

Sr^   '"    ^^    ^^^^^'   °^   *^^   United 

It    is    very    appropriate    that    these 

tSj^""  *'"^'^""  °^  Greek  desce'it 
should  convene  In  Washington  for  their 
annual  convention,  m  honoring  all 
^™f  J^?"!v!'y  ^^^^'  presence  in  the  Fed - 
^i^^A  ^^^?  "^^  ^^^'  i"  "^tim.  how  very 
much  Americans  have  honored  the 
ancient  Greeks,  both  in  the  architecture 
of  democracy  and  in  our  buildings  The 
membership  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  Is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  American 


The  Alliance  for  Progreis:  Fifth  Anni- 
versary  of  a  Great  Cooperative  Ef- 
fort 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  July  26.  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
remind  ourselves  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  IS  a  wide-ranging,  diversified 
effort  to  which  the  United  States  Is  but 
one  contributor. 

on^^^u"*^  ^^^  ^^-  ^  August  1961. 
^0  of  the  American  RepubUcs  pledged 
their  support  to  a  vast  cooperative  effort 
The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  made  it 
Piain  that  no  one  nation  would,  or  could 
assume  the  major  responsibility  of  car- 
rying out  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
Indeed   that  historic  document  made  it 

and  united  effort  of  the  American  na- 
tions and  that  only  by  acting  as  partners 
in  this  great  endeavor  could  we  succeed 
From  the  very  beginning,  however  a 
major  obstacle  facing  us  was   the  no- 

,•    '^T    i^  "^'^  °^  '"^"y  people-both 
in  North  America  and  Latin  America— 

In  L      TT^i"^"'^  ^°'"  Progress  was  just 
another  U.S.  foreign  aid  program 

T^ie  widespread  idea  was  that  the 
United  States— the  giant  industrial  pow- 
er—would supply  sufficient  capital  to 
Latin  American  governments  to  ease 
temporai-y  economic  and  social  tensions 

irJ^'L^^^^  """^  ^^''^  *'^^s  simple  notion 
lenored  the  very  clear  evidence  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  discontent  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  wa^  not  a  temporaiy 
pnenomenon  but  a  profound  and  mount- 
ing demand  for  social  and  economic 
justice.  They  ignored  the  truth  of  the 
words  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Ilst^- 

rJ^l^  "'^"J  '^'^  "°'"^"  ""^  °^  Hemisphere  are 
reaching  for  the  better  life  which  today™ 
skills  have  placed  within  their  grasp  Thev 
are  determined  for  themselves  and  their  chll- 
drcn  t^  have  decent  and  ever  more  abundant 
ii^es,  to  gain  access  to  knowledge  and  eaual 
opportunity  for  all,  to  end  tho^  condiUorL 
which  benefit  the  few  at  the  expense  of  ^ 
needs   and  dignity   of  the  many      It  U  our 
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Inescapable  taak  to  fulfill  these  Just  desires — 
to  demonatrate  to  the  poor  and  rorsaien  of 
OUT  countrlea,  and  of  all  lands,  that  the  crea- 
tive powers  of  free  men  hold  the  key  to  their 
progress  and  to  the  progress  of  future  gener- 
ations. 

Today,  as  you  know,  the  notion  of  the 
Alliance  as  a  one-way  street  has  been 
largely  disabused.  While  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  stUl  the  largest  contributor  of 
external  capital  and  technical  assistance, 
there  are  a  host  of  other  external  sources 
of  development  assistance  to  Latin 
America. 

These  Include  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
World  Bank  and  its  afSUates.  private 
foundations  and  Institutions,  and  pri- 
vate industy  and  business. 

In  additions,  there  are  an  incrcasin;? 
number  of  commitments  to  the  Alliance 
from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  other  Industrial  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

U.S.  economic  assistance  under  the  Al- 
liance has  averaged  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion each  calendar  year  since  1961. 

Direct  private  Investment  and  other 
private  capital  flows  into  Latin  America 
from  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development — OECD — 
countries,  Including  the  United  States 
averaged  $863  million  In  1961.  1962.  and 
1963.  while  assistance  to  Latin  America 
from  the  major  International  lending  or- 
ganizations has  averaged  $487  million 
yearly  since  1961. 

Par  more  important,  however,  is  the 
very  clear  understanding  today  that  the 
greatest  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  this  vast  cooperative  effort  rests  with 
the  nations  and  people  of  Latin  America 
itself. 

For  example  gross  investment  in  Latin 
America  haa  increased  from  $10.3  bil- 
lion in  1961  to  $12.1  bUUon  In  1965,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Latin  American 
share  of  this  investment  has  grown  from 
$9.1  billion  to  $11.5  bUlion. 

These  "savings"  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product,  have  increased 
from  15.3  percent  In  1961  to  16.3  percent 
In  1965,  evidence  that  Latin  America  is 
meeting  its  commitment  to  make  an  in- 
creasing share  of  its  domestic  resources 
available  for  development. 

Long-term  self-generating  economic 
and  social  progress  requires  each  nation 
to  reform  and  modernize  many  tradi- 
tional institutions  so  that  they  can  more 


effectively  marshal  a  nation's  own  re- 
sources to  meet  tlie  challenge  of  modem 
development.  As  President  Johnson  has 
stressed  many  times,  self-help  is  a  key 
element  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Only  through  self-help  can  a  nation  or 
a  people  expect  to  continue  on  the  road 
to  progress  and  to  survive  and  compete 
in  the  modem  world. 

And  the  other  key  clement  in  tlie  Alli- 
ance— Partnership — means  not  only  a 
work.ing  together  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Latin  American  Republics,  it 
also  moani;  that  the  developing  nations 
of  Laii:i  .'\merica  must  them^civcs  work 
together  to  help  themselves. 

It  is  thi.s  kind  of  cooperaiion — such  as 
wc  already  sec  in  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  and  in  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  A.ssocialion — that  will, 
in  the  end.  make  for  ti.e  most  rapid  and 
solid  progress. 

As  President  Johr^.son  said  during  his 
recent  vLsit  to  Mexico: 

We  believe  thr\t  the  drawiiie  together  of 
the  economies  of  Latin  .America  is  critical  to 
this  hemi.spijere's  future.  Only  lu  this  way 
can  the  hemisphere  develop  truly  efficient 
Industries,  expanded  foreign  exclmnge  earn- 
ings, and  a  sound  foundation  for  a  full 
Latin  American  partnership  in  building  a 
peaceful  world  community. 

Our  role  in  the  .Mliance  then  is  not 
only  to  continue  contributing  a  diversity 
of  resources  and  technical  assl.stance, 
but  also  to  encomage  and  support  all 
the  many  multinational  efforts  which 
are  e.^ocntial  for  progres.'  in  today's 
world. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Puislic  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquirifS 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothin;.^  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  est. mates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Aaministralion  of  the  House  of  Represen-a- 
tivcs  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admni- 
Istration  of  tlie  Senate,  who.  in  mailing  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  tlie 
]j:opo3cd  printing  upon  the  estmiate  of  the 
Public  Pruitcr,  and  no  extra  copies  sliall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
.^ddltional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  p'.us  50  percent:  P-otided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere witli  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government,  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  wliich  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
botikdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  .sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departm.ent  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  ofiBce  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1,50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimimi 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING    OF   CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
■who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Pennsylvania  Inventor  To  Lecture  in 
Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    iENNSVLVA.NlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ,STA  TES 
Thursday.  August  18,  1966 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert M.  Hall  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  in- 
ventor of  fluid-power  surgical  tools,  is 
.eaving  today  to  lecture  in  Moscow  under 
tlie  auspices  of  the  United  States-Soviet 
l.calth    exchange    program.     Dr.   Hall's 
air-dnven  instruments  are  replacmij  the 
saws,  chisel'^,  mallets,  and  hand  tools  or- 
dnianly  used  in  bone  sur^-ery  with  in- 
struments;   v>hich    operate    at'  ultrahigh 
speeds  and  cut  throut^ii  bone  and  carti- 
lage as  easily  as  a  surg^^on's  knife  slices 
throu-h  ordinary   tissue.     One  surgeon 
has   "DC  en   quo  tod  as   saying   that   work 
wnich  u.sed  to  take  him  50  minutes  and 
left  him  "so  tired  my  hands  were  sliak- 
im"  now  takes  liim  onlv  2  minutes     Dr 
HaiTs  Moscow  ti'ip  has  particular  sit,'- 
mncance  at  a  time  when  most  United 
State.s-Soviet  exchan.ue  pro.arains  have 
been  halted  due  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  ari 
article  on  Dr.  Hall  and  liis  inventions 
which  appeared  recently  in  Product  En- 
ffineenn;:  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
tile  Recoi:d. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a.«  follows: 

He  W.^^-TKD  tiik  Right  TfOi.s.  So  He 
Destc.ved  Thk.m  Hjmself 
The   eyes  of  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hall   light  un 
when  he  talks  al>out  how  a  sureeon  can  us« 
his  Neuairtome  to  rcmoxo  a  circul.ar  piece  of 
slmll   In   a  single  cut  In   less   than   2  mln. 
Prior  to  his  development  of  this  insirument 
he  says : 

••Neurosurgeons  had  to  Arm  four  holes 
through  the  skull  with  a  tool  much  like  a 
carix^nter^s  dnll  and  then  cut  throur-h  the 
', -in. -thick  skull  from  hole  to  hole  with  a 
wire  hand  saw.  It  took  a  surgeon  40  min 
to  do  this,  and  immediateiy  aft^r  he  finished 
this  hr,rd  work  he  began  cutting  into  that 
most  vital  of  human  organs — the  br.-.in  " 

The  Neunirtome.  which  weighs  only  15' oz 
is  driven  at  20.000  rpm  by  a  .,,-hp  air 
motor.  It,  IS  part  of  w!u:t  .^o;ne  d.xnors  have 
called  til?  first  basic  change  in  the  dosign  of 
insf^tmients  for  bone  surgery  since  the 'time 
of  Hippocrates— a  family  of  air-driven  de- 
vicos  that  cut  through  bone  '•like  butter- 
replacing  chisels,  mrillet,s,  and  other  relatively 
crude  instruments  still  commonly  wielded 
by  .surge^ius. 

TURN    IN    A     rAHEFR 

Dr.  Hall  has  many  patents  lu  his  n.Tme  but 
he  has  never  taken  a  single  course  in  engi- 
neering, let  alone  a  degree  In  that  field  Br 
education  and  profes.sion,  he  is  a  dentist  who 
specla  ized  m  oral  surgery  until  he  turned 
himself  into  a  full-time  invnntor 
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Two  events  changed  the  course  of  his  life 
l-irst  he  had  to  remove  a  bone  tumor  from 
the  jaw  of  a  patient.  •To  do  this,-  he  says 
I  found  myself  working  with  a  hnmmcr  and 
chi::el.  Surgery  should  be  the  most  delicate 
of  all  arts,  yet  there  I  wi-s,  using  tools  th.U 

ITt  ^'"t  ^'■''"-  '">'  Pr'mUive."  Second, 
he  himself  underwent  an  cper.itien— a  bone 
graft— that  didn't  heal  propcrlv,  requiring 
a  second  operation,  -j  had  a  firm  convic- 
tion, he  recalls,  -'that  my  ann  would  have 
Sb-nt^'"''"^^'  '^  '^'^  surgeon^s  tools  h.ad 

■T  was  greatly  impressed,"  he  savs  ■■with 
the  speed  of  air  drills  Just  then  conung  into 
dentistry,  and  I  began  to  wonder  why  this 
principle  could  not  be  applied  to  cutting 
and  shapiiig  botic  ajj  well." 

Thus,  Dr.  niMX  got  started  on  a  design 
venture  that  led  him  to  create  .and  m.^^ket 
four  new  surgical  Instruments  driven  bv 
c.mppre.csed  air:  the  Ncuairtome.  the 
Ortliairtome.  the  Surgairtome,  and  the  HaU 
air  handle  for  the  Derniairtome.  -With  the 
aid  of  Edsel  Eady,  an  engineer  on  his  st.iff 
i'C  is  working  on  seven  now  instruments.      ' 

nitEAKIN-G   NEW   CROrND 

■Ih:s  kind  of  design  wasn't  ca=-.v  D-  H  •'! 
soon  lound.  His  original  air-driven  drill  saw 
ITh'T  f^'S^J''  P"t  01  the  m.:rket,  in  19-31. 
had  to  be  made  much  more  compact  luid 
more  powerful  for  gcner.-d  surcical  use 

■A  suitable  EU.'gical  tool  had  to  with- 
stand stenliz.uion  in  an  autwlave  at  275 
F.  could  use  no  electricity,  and  had  to  be 
de.igned  for  dltierent  cutting  tools  for  de- 
ferent operations."  he  s.ays:  "I  turned  to 
books  lor  a  guide  but  cotUd  find  no  answers 
to  very  ba.nc  prcbkms  that  confronted  me 
ine  worii  I  did  wiis  all  original  art." 

For  example,  can  bone  be  cut  at  high 
speeds  withrut  btirnmg  or  other  damage' 
WLndd  noise  of  an  air-driven  motor  exccod 
tolerance?  What  g.us  can  be  used?  Dr  H  11 
f -aind  the  answers  by  conducting  many  tests 
himself  and  by  geuing  help  from  research 
17^?.^^  "'  ""iversities.  He  found  no  coolant 
needed  in  bone  siu-gery  and  nitrogen  rv^ 
s,T.fe  for  operating-room  use.  Nol.:,e  turned 
out  to  be  no  problem. 

TYRO    AMONG    ENGINEER.? 

\iiCT  he  had  leaped  these  hurdles  Dr  H  ■" 
ran  head-on  Into  the  engineering  problems' 
I  don  t  know  much  about  engineering  "  he 
admits,  "and  words  like  Rockwell  hardnes^ 
psi,  and  tolerances  seemed  strange  indeed' 
My  only  Choice  was  to  go  to  industry  for 
help,  without  really  knowing  what  industry 
was  all  about."  ' 

He  had  many  di.-,,ppointments,  such  .xs 
the  bearings  that  seized  at  100.000  rpm  in 
^if.  ^"r^S'-iir^-'me,  Other  bearing  worked 
better,  but  their  life  uas  a  mere  10  hr  "i 
wa£  really  sick,"  Hall  remembers,  "but  I  be- 
g.in  calling  dental  equipment  suppliers  to 
find  out  who  made  their  bcarin-s  I  got  a 
couple  of  names,  includmg  Miniature  R-eci- 
sion  Bearings  of  Keene,  N,H.  The  name  ap- 
pealea--I  needed  something  minature  and 
precise  for  an  instrument  th.at  is  about  pen- 
New  bearings  from  that  source  worked 
fine  m  destructive  testing,  "j  ran  the  Sur- 
gairtome for  25  hr  without  a  problem."  says 
Hall,  and  the  bearings  are  impregnated  with 
silicone,  so  do  not  need  frequent  lubrica- 
tion." 


COLLABORATION 

n/n"]  ""■'•  ^    "-'"^  ^'-'^  ^'"^"^  W'th  10  com- 
panies.     Engineers    at    Severance   Tool    Co 

cmnnrV^'l^^'  *'^^''  deigned  many  of  the 
Sa"s^.Han'  '"  ""'"^oration  with  him. 
•When  I  st.>r:cd  working  with  them,  the 
et^gnieers  didnt  know  what  a  bone  looked 
like,  nor  did  they  h,.ve  the  necessary  hard- 
ness and  strength  dau  or  the  knowledsre  of 
body  chemistry  to  specify  finishes.  I  sat 
down  with  Charles  Severance  and  together 
we  began  cutting  pieces  of  bone.    1  could  te'l 

I-^^JH""^  'I""  '"^^  ^-'^  ^  ^^'  ^»<^  ^'^  "=ne  "P 
With    tiie   design.     So   far,   I   have   de-luned 

fofsSrgery  ■•'■"'^""'^  "  '""'"^  attachments 

bv'^ARo  r--''"^"^^  ^''  ^■^'■'""^  ''-^^  developed 
by  ARO  Corp.  Bryan.  Ohio.  Dr.  HalPs  father 
on  v.ic.iion  in  Florida,  happened  to  faU  into 
coiiver.sation  with  the  chairman  of  ARC  and 
to  speak  of  his  son's  need  for  a  compact  air 
^l  l^^""^  ^■'^"''^  ^^'"^  '"^is  at  100.000  rpm 
•nie  .^RO  man  took  the  challenge  back  to  his 
engineers,  who  soon  designed  the  two-stage 
1  e-hp  turbine  that  is  in  i^roduction. 

^fEW   LIFE 

"I  l.ave  given  up  my  practice  completely 
now,  says  Dr.  Hail.  "I  feel  I  :un  ploneerlnK 
a   new   field   of  surgical   design   engineering^ 

but  by  surgeons  who  realize  the  deficiencies 
o.  existing  equipment  and  can  sugeest  im- 
provements." ^~ 

■To  encou.'..ge  other  surgeons  to  do  this 
H.ul  has  established  the  Hall  Su.-g.cal  Desipn 
Foundation.  •'Few  doctors  would  go  th-ou^h 
the  dimculties  I  did  to  see  their  Ideas  trans- 
formed into  hardware.''  he  says,  '"ninmeh 
rne  foundation  I  hope  to  give  them  the  bene- 
nt  of  my  experience." 


Speed  Kilij 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 


OF    PE-VN'SYLVAN-IA 
IN  THE  HOCSEOF  REPRESENT.-^TIVES 

Thursday,  August  18,  1966 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  liave 
a. I  been  told  that  speed  kills,  but  how 
many  of  us  know  that  we  literally  be-'-in 
losins  control  of  our  automobiles  on  a 
wet  highway  at  37  miles  per  hour? 

The  phenomenon  of  hvdroplaninp  be- 
gins at  this  speed  and  the  front  wheels 
start  ri.sing  off  the  roadwav  This 
strange  behavior  of  wheels  on  a  wet  sur-  t 
face  was  discovered  in  experiments  over 
a  decade  ago  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aeronautics  with  wet  run- 
way landings  and  takeofls.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  knowledge  of  this  phenom- 
enon has  remained  a  kind  of  closed  sci- 
entific secret. 

One  man,  however,  has  embarked  on 
a  crusade  at  considerable  expense  to 
lumself  to  stop  needless  slaughter  on  wet 
highways.    He  is  Mr.  Adolph  Pram,  own- 
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er  of  a  taxi  fleet  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Many 
of  you  have  already  received  letters  from 
him  on  hydroplaning  and  how  to  pre- 
vent It. 

On  August  1,  1966,  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Oazette  ran  a  feature  article  about 
hydroiJlanlng  and  Mr.  Frams  selfless 
efforts  to  spread  public  awareness  of  It. 

In  the  Interest  of  further  disseminat- 
ing this  Information,  and  with  the  hope 
that  you  may  pass  It  along  via  your  news- 
letters and  other  mailings  and  possibly 
save  your  lives  and  those  of  your  con- 
stituents, under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude the  Post-Gazette  article  In  the 
Reoobd: 

IjmxM-BjfowN  Tire  Process  Cuts  Accident 

Rats:  Sajttt  Pibst  With  Peoples  Cab  Head 

(By  Alvln  Rosensweet) 

Twelve  years  ago  a  Peoples  C?ab  driver  was 
Involved  In  an  accident  on  Blgelow  Boule- 
vard. Later,  explaining  tlie  reason  to  Adolph 
Fram,  president  ot  Peoples  Oeb  Oo.  he  said: 

"It  waa  raining.  I  wasn't  8p)eedlng.  I  felt 
a  peciillar  tiling.  The  steering  became  light 
or  loose." 

"Are  you  saying  you  were  off  the  ground?" 
Fram  asked  In  disbelief.  "I  Just  couldn't  be- 
lieve him,"  he  said  the  other  day,  recalling 
the  conversation. 

Since  that  time  Pram,  a  52-year-old  native 
of  Baltimore  who  took  over  Peoples  Oab  In 
IMS,  has  had  an  obsession  about  traffic 
•afety.  This  concern  has  Involved  him  In  a 
oontlnuotis  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
all  60  governors,  senators  and  Oongressmen. 
Sven  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  with  Vleit 
Nam,  inflation,  civil  rights  and  yes — traffic 
safety — on  his  mind,  Is  a  regular  recipient  at 
mall  from  Fram. 

Studying  the  cause  of  the  Blgelow  Boule- 
vard accident,  Fram  learned  about  a  phenom- 
enon that  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
autocnoblle  safety  experts  and  scientists.  It 
la  called  "hydroplaning." 

Here's  how  Pram  describes  "hydroplaning": 

"On  a  wet  road  or  a  snow-slushy  road, 
summer  or  winter,  when  an  automobile 
reaches  a  speed  of  37  miles  per  hour,  the 
froQt  wheels  begin  to  raise  up  off  the  road- 
way. 

"As  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  increases,  the 
front  wheels  leave  the  roadway  entirely  and 
completely. 

"TTie  auto  Is  now  hydroplaning.  A  tough 
film  of  water,  created  by  force,  raises  the 
front  wheels  and  separates  the  tires  from 
the  roadway. 

"The  rear  wheels  do  not  hyd^opl-^ne.  The 
torque,  or  power  exerted  by  the  engine 
through  the  jxywer-traln,  causes  the  rear 
wheels  to  dig  through  the  wet  surface  of 
the  road. 

"To  slow  down  or  stop,  the  driver  applies 
the  brakes.  The  rear  wheels  respond.  The 
front  wheels  must  be  relieved  from  their 
state  of  hydroplaning  suspension.  For  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  front  wheels  flounder  help- 
lessly, \intil  the  rear  wheels  bring  the  vehicle 
speed  to  four-wheel  roadway  contact. 

The  result,  according  to  Pram,  Is  either 
that  the  auto  will  wind  up  In  an  accident  or, 
by  some  miracle,  straighten  out. 

What's  the  answer  to  "hydroplaning?" 
Obviously,  the  first  consideration  is  to  reduce 
q>e«d.  When  Fram  first  learned  about  "hy- 
droplaning" he  implored  his  drivers  to  slow 
down  when  its  starts  to  rain.  As  soon  as  a^. 
rain  started  the  company  used  Its  two-way 
radio  system  to  announce  "Okeh.  Peoples  Cab 
drivers.  It  is  now  raining.  Ever^  one  slow 
down." 

"Teaching  the  drivers  to  slow  down 
helped."  Fram  says,  "but  they  didn't  believe 
that  the  front  wheels  actually  raise  off  the 
roadway. 

In  August,  1961,  Fram  read  an  Item  about 
Mlcro-Slplng  and  that  started  him  off  on 


another  traffic  s.ifety  t.mgent.  Invented  by 
a  New  Eiiglander.  Joha  Slpe.  in  1920.  the 
process  has  never  come  int^-T  general  accept- 
ance. But  Pram  swears  by  it  and  has  lauda- 
tory letters  from  motorLsu  and  truck  opera- 
tors who  have  had  their  tires  Mlcro-Slped. 

The  process  involves  a  series  of  25-degree 
angle  cuts  on  the  tire,  one-se; enth  of  an  Inch 
apart,  while  the  wheel  Is  iir.der  pres.sure  cor- 
responding to  the  weight  of  the  car.  It  is  not 
a  rcerro'Tvlnt^  nr  retretiding  process.  Tlie  bl.ide 
of  a  Mlcro-Sipc  machine  cuts  through  the 
tire,  which  has  a  tread  11 /'32nd  of  an  inch. 
The  tires,  Frnm  says,  should  be  Micro-Siped 
when  they  are  new  and  again  when  1  /32nds 
of  an  Inch  or  2  32nds  of  an  Inch  remains  on 
the  Slpe  cut.  The  cuts  result  in  a  squeegee 
action,  moving  water  off  the  road  surface. 

"Mlcro-Siping  causes  the  tires  to  dig  Into 
the  ro.-idway  and  provides  the  driver  with  a 
straight-line  controlled  stop,"  Pram  says.  He 
adds  that  driver  educatior.,  which  consists 
mainly  of  instructing  drivers  to  slow  down 
in  rainy  weather,  plus  Mlcro-Siping  of  all 
tires  on  Peoples  cabs,  have  cut  the  accident 
frequency  rate  for  the  company  by  80  per 
cent. 

With  Improved  traction  on  wet  and  ley 
roads,  cars  are  able  to  st..ip  quicker  without 
floundering.  Fram  says.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Bureau  of  Triifflc  Safety  noted  that  a 
test  driver  had  found  that  a  car  equipped 
with  Mlcro-Slped  tires  will  stop  quicker  than 
a  car  whose  tires  have  not  undergone  tlie 
process. 

In  1952  he  started,  at  his  own  expen.<^,e,  a 
"Thursday  Club."  mailing  safety  bulletins 
each  week  to  2.000  persons  Pram,  in  fact, 
was  talking  automobile  safety  long  before  It 
beciune  tlie  "in"  thing  and  he  feels  his  efforts 
have  been  rewarded  by  current  discu-sslons  In 
Congrefs  about  creation  of  a  Nation:il  Traffic 
Safety  Agency. 

PYam  will,  without  even  the  drop  of  a  hat. 
produce  laudatory  letters  about  Mlcro-Siping. 
A  Skokie.  III.,  cab  company  ow;ier  said  the 
cabs  normally  had  10  to  12  acc-ldent,s  on  ex- 
pre.s6ways  a  year,  always  on  wet  pavement  or 
in  very  light  rain.  In  an  13-month  period 
with  Micro-Siped  tires  however,  only  one  ex- 
pre,ssway  acx^ident  took  place,  on  dry  pave- 
ment. "The  company  has  stopped  using  snow 
tires. 

A  trucking  firm,  official  credits  Micro-Siped 
tires  With  sparing  him  and  his  wife  from  a 
possibly  fatal  accident  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike.  A  safety  engineer  says  Mlcro- 
Siping  "eliminates  any  tendency  to  swerve 
or  side-slip." 

Pram  s;u-s  tire  manufacturers  are  opposed 
to  Mlcro-Siping  on  flve  counts.  According  to 
him  they  don't  like  It  because:  (1)  It  in- 
creases the  life  of  tires  10  to  30  per  cent; 
(2)  it  reduces  the  need  for  snow  tires;  (3) 
they  cl.um  that  to  Mlcro-Slpe  tires  at  the 
plant  woiild  result  in  a  heavy  increase  In 
labor  cost.?;  (4)  they  would  be  required  to 
put  thousands  of  Micro-Sipe  machines  in  the 
field  to  Mlcro-Slpe  the  tires  after  they  have 
been  used,  and  (5i  by  accenting  Mlcro-Siping 
they  would  be  admitting  that  an  additive  Is 
needed  to  their  present  tires  for  safety 
reasons. 

The  position  of  tire  manufacturers  Is  that 
they  have  tested  Mlcro-Siping  and  have  of- 
fered it  to  .some  large  companies  with  auto  or 
truck  fleets  as  a  national  program  but  have 
drcjpped  the  plan. 

Tlie  manufacturers'  thesis  Is  that  the  pres- 
ent tread  pattern  on  a  regtiJar  passenger  tire 
offers  sufficient  traction  in  normal  weather 
"•knd  that  snow  treads  offer  sufficient  protec- 
tion In  winter  weather. 

FVam  dlsagrrees  and  says  that  Mlcro-Siping 
gives  greater  traction  to  normal  and  snow 
tires. 

Pram's  energy  and  Interest  In  traffic  safety 
is  boundless  and  he  can  and -does — talk  by 
the  hour  on  the  subject. 

"Ill  go  anywhere  I'l!  buy  anjahing  for 
safety  of  operation."  he  says 

There  isn't  much  doubt  that  he  will 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  18, 1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  resolu- 
tions and  an  accompanying  letter,  one 
from  the  city  of  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  and 
the  other  from  the  city  of  JoixTLsto-^n, 
N.Y.,  urging  the  President  and  tlie  Con- 
gress to  adopt  legislation  for  an  equita- 
ble return  of  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  to  local  units  of  government. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow^: 

RjEsoLtmoN  12 
(In  Council  of  the  City  of  Binghamton.  By 
Councilmen    Fedourlch,    Llbous.    Capozzi 
Gennett,  and  Kelley,  July  18.  1966.  a  reso- 
lution urging  the  President  and  Congress 
t<3  adopt  legislation  for  an  equitable  return 
of  a  portion  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  to 
local  units  of  government) 
Whereas,    the    cities    within    the    United 
States  are  in  dire  need  of  additional  finan- 
cial  assistance   to   meet   their   ever   growing 
re.spoiisibilitles  and  rising  costs;  and 

Where.xs,  the  federal  government  is  the 
only  agency  capable  of  providing  this  badly 
needed  help;  and 

Whereas,  the  current  metlKXls  of  distribu- 
ting; federal  funds  result  in  the  creation  of 
a  costly  federal  bureaucracy  and  cau.se  need- 
less delays  and  complications  in  getting  the 
funds  distributed  to  loc.il  units  of  govern- 
ment; and 

Where:us.  a  per  capita  or  percent. i:;e  dis- 
tribution of  a  portion  of  the  fe<ieral  Income 
t-ix  to  local  units  of  govern.nieul  would  al- 
leviate these  problems  and  pro-vide  a  greater 
me;usure  of  local  control  over  the  use  of  such 
fund.^;  and 

Whereas,  such  a  distribution  would  be 
fair  and  equiUible  in  that  all  cities  needing 
assistance  would  get  aid:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  the  Binghamton  City 
Council  does  hereby  urge  the  President  and 
Cona-ress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the 
necessary  legislation  to  provide  for  an  equi- 
table return  of  a  portion  of  the  federal  in- 
come tax  to  local  units  of  government  on 
an  annual  basis,  and  be  it  further 

Rn^olvrd.  That  copies  of  this  rcs.;);utlon  be 
sent  to  Congres.''.man  Ror.isoN  and  tij  Sena- 
tors Kennkoy  and  Javit.^. 

Eomi  C.  Lisr. 
Deputy  City  Clerk. 
.Jfi.Y  20.  1966. 

RESOLtJTiON   106,  19G6 

Whereas,  a  great  number  of  cities  have 
proposed  a  nation-wide  champaign  to  return 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  to  the 
comniunities  from  which  It  was  collected, 
and 

Whereas,  this  proposal  would  help  pro- 
vide the  needed  additional  funds  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the  proper  op- 
eration of  local  government,  and 

Whereas,  under  such  a  proposal  distribu- 
tion of  the  needed  funds  would  be  more 
equitable  to  the  community's  concern  and 
could  more  economically  be  carried  out  by 
the  elimination  of  excessive  federal  costs 
now  occurring  in  the  distribution,  and 

Whereas,  the  endless  amount  of  time  lost 
In  processing  applications  for  federal  funds 
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and  tn  distributing  such  funds  to  local  gov- 
ernment would  be  eliminated  and  the  public 
would  benefit  from  the  elimination  of  this 
nt'cdlcss  delay,  and 

Whereas,  local  government  leaders  are  in 
the  best  position  to  dcu-rmlne  the  needs 
of  their  own  communities  and  to  make  proper 
u.s.i^e  of  .such  funds;  be  it 

Rcsoiicd.  That  this  Council  does  hereby 
give  its  wholehearted  endorsement  to  the 
propo.sal  that  a  percentage  of  the  federal 
income  ta.x  collected  be  returned  to  the  com- 
munity from  which  it  was  derived;  and  be 
It  further 

r.e'ioUed,  Tii-At  thi.s  Council  hereby  urges 
the  .Mayors  and  Councils  of  other  New  York 
cities  and  villages  to  Join  in  this  campai<^n 
and  give  their  full  support,  and  be  It  furtlier 
f^e.olved.  That  the  City  Clerk  be  and  he 
Is  hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  res- 
olution tx)  the  Mayors  and  Councils  of  all 
the  cities  and  villages  In  New  York,  as  well 
as  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork 
and  be  it  further 

Resolrcd,  That  the  members  of  Congress 
representing  this  area  and  the  Senators  from 
the  State  of  New  York  be  furnished  copies 
of  this  resolution  and  are  hereby  urged  to 
introduce  the  appropriate  legislation  which 
would  make  this  proposal  possible;  and  be 
it  further 

Re-:o:ied.  That  this  CouncU  does  hereby 
atio  lu-ge  local  citizens  to  contact  their  gov- 
ernmental representatives  and  lu^e  the 
adoption  of  this  necessary  legislation  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment to  effectively  meet  the  needs  of 
their  citizens  and  allow  the  money  now  being 
spent  for  administration  of  federal  programs 
to  be  used  productively  in  the  areas  from 
which  it  was  originally  derived. 


Sr.sTf:  OF  New  York, 

County  of  Fulton.  City  of  Johnstoicn 

Omcc  of  City  Clerk,  ss: 

I.  Harvey  Mansfield,  City  Clerk  of  the  City 
of  John.=rtown,  N.Y.,  do  hereby  certify  that 
I  have  compared  the  foregoing  Resolution 
with  the  original  as  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  said  city,  at  Adjourned 
Regtilar  meeting  thereof  held  on  the  nth 
day  of  July.  1966  and  approved  by  Mayor 
Peter  S.  Wilson  on  the  12th  day  of  July  1966 
and  now  on  file  In  this  office  and  that  the 
same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom  and 
or  the  whole  of  said  original. 

In  Witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affiled  the  corporate  seal  of 
the  City  of  Johnstown.  N.Y.,  this  I4th  dav 
of  July,  1966.  ' 

H.^RVEr  W.  Mansfield. 
City  Clerk. 

Spending  More  but  Getting  Less 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAF1  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18,  1966 

Mr^  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Helen 
ue  ich  Bentley,  maritime  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable writers  in  the  field  of  maritime 

^^  fo  '^"-  *"  ^^'^^^  published  on  Au- 
gust 12,  she  makes  some  very  interest- 
ing comparisons  between  proposed  Fed- 
wal  expenditures  for  the  Department  of 
J>efenses  fast  deployment  logistics  ship 
project  and  our  miseriy  allocatioh  for 
merchant  ship  construction. 

The  fast  deployment  logistics  ship 
project  represents  a  potential  Govern- 
ment expenditure  of  $1  billion  or  more 


for  construction  alone.  There  also  will 
be  an  expenditure  of  some  $16  million 
just  to  develop  the  program,  plus  an- 
other $100  million  for  the  oonsti-uction  of 
a.si^ecial  shipyard  where  these  vessels 
are  to  be  built.  The  total  cost  of  this 
pi-uyram  Ls  to  be  borne  by  the  American 
tii.xpayer. 

These  fa.st  deployment  louistics  ships 
arc  e.s.son(ia!ly  merchant  tvpe  vc.'^.sels  de- 
Ki.-ned  to  be  used  a.s  floatmK  \vai'ehou.'=es 
Invc.niuont  of  the  mojiey  needed  to  pro- 
duce tlicse  .'^hji^s  under  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  could  I'csult  in  the  con- 
struction of  about  five  times  the  number 
of  iiliips  contemplated  based  upon  the 
Government  s  share  of  sliip  construction 
contractus  awarded  by  the  Mailtime  Ad- 
ministration this  past  June,  because  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  the  Government  does  not 
bear  the  total  cost  of  ship  construction 
but  rather  shares  such  cost  with  private 
industry. 

Therefore.  I  sincerely  question  whether 
in  this  instance  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
IS  qoite.as  interested  as  he  professes  to 
be  in  "getting  more  bang  for  the  buck  " 
To  paraphrase  a  well-known  commercial 
the  fast  deployment  logistics  ship  project 
seems   to   hold    forth    the   prospect   of 

■spending  more  but  getting  less."  Or 
perhaps  our  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  out  to  prove  the  vaUdlty  of 
his  frequently  expressed  opinion  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  Is  adequate 
by  constructing  his  own  fleet  of  merchant 
ships.  'Whatever  his  reason,  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  fast  deployment  logistics 
ship  project  certainly  warrants  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  Congress,  and  I  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  Helen  Dellch  Bent- 
ley's  article  by  all  my  colleagues : 
AEK03PACE  World  Invades  U.S.  Shipbuilding 
Industry 
(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 

Washington  —The  aerospace  world  has  In- 
f^l^o  r*^*  "^^^o^'s  shipbuilding  industry  in 

The  Pentagon  last  week  awarded  three 
development"  contracts— at  sums  normally 
spent  by  the  Government  to  build  enUre 
merchant  ships— to  companies  whose  names 
have  appeared  only  recently  on  the  water- 
front,, although  they  are  weU  known  in  the 
airplane  and  general  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries. 

THREE  NAMED 

-These  relatively  new  faces  on  the  ship- 
building horizon  are  General  Dynamic 
Corporation,  of  Quincy,  Mass.;  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation,  of  Arlington,  Va  and 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Utton  Industries."  Inc 
of  Culver  City,  Calif.  Each  was  awarded 
a  contract  for  »5,25O.00O  plus  «90,000  a  month 
for  personnel  Just  to  develop  a  complete  pro- 
gram for  the  Fast  Deployment  Logistic  ^ip. 

Such  munificence  has  never  before  been 
seen  In  the  United  States  maritime  world 
^1  »i5,75O.0OO  plus  Will  about  equal  one 
hfth  of  the  entire  amount  budgeted  for  new 
ship  construction  for  the  entire  merchant 
marine  for  fiscal  1967— not  merely  research 
or  planning,  but  the  whole  program. 

Wlien  the  old-line  shipyards  became  aware 
of  the  funds  to  be  laid  out  by  the  Defense 
Department,  they  withdrew  because  thev 
knew  they  would  never  be  able  to  compete 
on  the  same  plane  with  firms  which  lone 
have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  billions  of 
dollars  from  Uncle  Sam. 

LARCE  CONTRACT 

They  withdrew  even  though  the  amount  of 
the  tinal  oontract  to  the  winner  would  be  In 
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the  biUion-dolliir  area-and  co'ald  go  even  iis 
much  as  a  billion  and  a  half. 

Ti-ese  same  old-line  shipyards  long  have 
boon  criticized  by  top  Goveriunent  officials 
who  cliarged  that  they  have  failed  to  develop 
new  methods  and  cost  reductions,   as  have 
foreign  yard.s. 

But  the  critics  fail  to  add  that  the  modern 
yards  m  Japan,  ItAly.  Prance,  West  Germany 
and  elsewlicro  were  made  possible  by  money 
provided  by  the  American  t.a.xpavers 

Never  has  there  been  anv  Government  sutr- 
gestion  that  the  United  States  should  make  a 
parallel  effort  for  the  .slupvinds  at  home 
rutlier  than  to  reserve  the  handouts  exclu- 
si->ely  for  the  competitors. 

FUNDS   SOUGHT 

The  ...irplane  tnanufacturers  who  are  push- 
ing full -..jmhkI  ahead  to  grab  the  "golden 
egg  from  the  Pentagon  are  well  accustomed 
U>    the    subsidization    of    their    plants    and 

buildinps. 

The  Federal  Government  haa  paid  most  of 
the  costs  of  their  m.anufacturing  facilities 
r«e,arch  aiid  development,  and  then  got  them' 
well  started  on  producUon  through  laree 
contracts   for   the   Ah:  Force   and   Navy   a^ 

Therefore,  when  the  Pentagon  first  un- 
veil«i  U.S  'totel  package  concept"  for  build- 
ing P.D  L.  ships  the  healthy  airplane  industry 

^w,?,  ^^  """"^  ^^  ^^y^  '"i  t^ere  pitching 

Whichever  one  of  the  three  gete  the  final 
contract  will  really  have  a  pot  of  gold 
«.u'i^f*"°?  ^  building  the  ships  them- 
selves—for  the  sum  of  about  •40.000  000  a 
vessel— the  one  to  produce  the  beet  packace 
concept  wui  get  an  additional  JIOO.OOO.OOO  to 
construct  the  shipyard  where  theee  floaUng 
warehouses  are  to  be  produced 

The  »40,000.000  estimated  cost  for  each 
vessel  is  solely  for  Its  construction.  notTc^ 
future  maintenance— which  means  even  more 
money  is  there  for  the  shipbuilder. 

SIZK   NOTHING   NEW 

«2lom"r^T'"'f  ^^^^  '^''^  $16,000,000  to 
MO'Z'^  f  ^"''  P^°^«<=i^K  a  program. 
$40,000,000  for  a  smgle  vessel,  $1,000,000,000 
for  a  fleet  of  20  and  $100,000,000  to  provide 
the  means  to  build  the  fleet  Is  nothing  new 
in  the  five-sided  "puzzle  palaoe,"  which  fre- 
quently  thinks  in  such  vast  sums— until  It 
comes  to  the  merchant  marine 

with  t^Tif  ?fT^''  **  ""*  ^^**  associated 
Tas  «^  ^  -^^  PT^  ^  "'^  pamimoniou. 
fH'^'^  appropriated  to  build  eleven,  or 
fewer,  ships  In  the  merehant  ve«el  repl^e- 
ment  program-already  00  ship,  behind 
schedule-for  fiscal  1967.  Thia  Ui^e  small- 
est  number  ever  planned  or  provided  for  since 
d^  wa/  '^P'*^^'"^'^'  P'^^n^  got  fv^y  u^ 
"Th*   explanation:    Money    in   short      The 

^^  ^^V:  "^  "^  '^"^    ^"*  '^^t  for  $40.. 
ooo^  floatmg  warehouses  which  could  prove 

Se^e^."^'^,r  """  °*^'^  ammuriitioa 
the  Pentagon  sold  to  Germany. 


Rudd-Melikian,  Inc^  Deyelopers  of  Fir«l 
Automatic  Coffee  Vending  Machines 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  18. 1966 
Mr  SCOTT.    Mr,  President,  20  yeara 
ago  two  young  World  War  n  veterans 
Lloyd  K,  Rudd  and  K.  Cyrus  MellklAn. 
invented  and  marketed  the  nrst  auto- 
matic coffee  vending  machines.    Today 
thanks  to  developments  by  Rudd-Melik- 
lan.   Inc..   of   Warmister,   Pa.,   millions 
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of  Americans  consume  billions  of  cups  of 
coBee  brewed  and  dispensed  by  some 
200,000  automatic  coffee  vending  ma- 
chines across  the  country. 

The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin  re- 
cently paid  tribute  to  these  fonvard- 
looking  gentlemen  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  American  convenience 
and  to  the  American  economy. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
this  article  from  the  Philadelphia  Sun- 
day Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two    Ex-OI's    Brew    (1    Million    Fortunes 

With  Automatic  Coffee  Machines 

(By  WUUam  W.  LawTenc*) 

K.  Cynis  MellUan  Is  the  son  of  an  Axme- 
nlan  refugee  who  used  to  operate  a  grocery 
•tor«  at  Charles  st.  and  Princeton  av.,  May- 
Xalr. 

liloyd  K.  Rudd  spent  his  youth  In  Hobart, 
OUa.,  where  his  father  had  an  International 
Barveeter  Iranchise  during  The  Depression 
when  the  state  was  a  duetbowl. 

Today,  both  are  mUUonalres. 

About  ail  they  had  were  Ideas  when  they 
met  back  In  1945  at  Wright  Field,  outside  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  where  Rudd.  as  a  captain  In 
the  Engineers  Corps,  was  attached  to  the 
Army  Air  Corpe  as  chief  of  the  base's  mate- 
riel conservation  branch. 

BOTH  NEWLTWEDS 

Mellkian  was  an  Air  Corps  sergeant  as- 
signed to  the  material  testing  laboratory 
there  and  tested  many  of  the  new  m.aterlaJs 
that  Rudd's  department  was  developing. 

Rudd  held  a  mechanical  engineering  degree 
from  UCLA  and  Mellkian  had  attended  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  'Wharton  School. 
Later  he  took  a  few  engineering  courses  at 
Rutgers  University. 

Each  had  a  yen  to  get  Into  business  for 
hlmaelf  after  delng  discharged.  They  were 
young — ^Rudd  34,  Mellkian  2o.  Both  were 
newlyweda. 

They  spent  hours  discussing  and  investi- 
gating business  possibilities,  including  a  new 
type  of  headlight  for  locomotives  which  cast 
a  beam  for  two  miles  and  a  new  type  of  proc- 
»  ess  for  photoengravers. 

Then  one  bitter  cold  night  when  they  were 
working  late  they  decided  to  take  a  coffee 
break.  . 

«*  KO  HOT  COrTEE  I 

They  walked  over  to  a  cafeteria  and  found 
It  closed  ao  they  stopped  at  a  soft  drink 
machine  instead  and  stood  there  drinking  Ice 
cold  bottles  of  soda  pop. 

Mellkian  remarked.  "It's  too  bad  they  don't 
liave  a  machine  that  serves  a  hot  cup  of  cof- 
fee." 

That  ended  It  until  about  a  week  later 
when  Rudd  and  his  wife,  Betty  went  over 
to  the  Meliklans  for  dinner.  Roxle  XleUki.ui 
■erred  Instant  coffee. 

The  "why  not?"  came  out  together. 

In  an  Interview  last  week.  Rudd  said.  "It 
was  at  that  moment  we  decided  to  go  Into 
the  coffee  business. 

"Fortunately,  we  did  not  know  enough 
•bout  business  to  realize  that  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  succeed  with  the  less  than 
•10,000  we  were  able  to  scrape  up  between 
Uk" 

A    DREAM 

There  were  able  to  convince  two  brothers 
Who  operated  a  couple  of  supermarkets  In 
Ohio  tJiat  "the  coffee  vending  machine  plan 
was  sound.  The  brothers  Invested  $40,000 
and,  with  this  money  the  two  young  In- 
▼ent(»i  were  able  to  move  to  Philadelphia. 

"We  came  here  because  Philadelphia  Is 
eonsldered  the  heart  erf  the  electrical  appU- 
anc«  Industry.     Even   then  we   were   inex- 


perienced enough  to  visualize  a  big  factory 
with  a  lot  of  people  working  for  us.  We  felt 
that  the  tulent  wa.s  here."  Rudd  said. 

Mellkian  and  Rudd  lugged  a  battered  soft 
drink  machine  and  a  pile  of  p.\rts  picked  up 
at  Junkyard.s  Into  the  iwo-nir  g.irage  behind 
the  M.iyfair  grocery  store. 

It  was  here  the  first  automatic  coffee  vend- 
ing machine  was  built,  and  Rudd-Mellklan, 
Inc..  was  twrn. 

Mellkian  said  that  building  the  coffee  ma- 
chine was  a  relatively  simple  matter.  The 
problem  immediately  after  World  War  II 
was  the  lack  of  materials.  There  was  a  short- 
age of  stainless  steel,  copper  and  refrigerator 
motors.  But  they  managed  to  scrounfrc 
enough  to  ring  up  gross  sales  of  $42,000  In 
1946. 

La^t  year,  gross  sales  were  about  $7  mil- 
llun. 

NEW    BUILDING 

Their  first  actual  plant  was  a  small  garage 
In  the  4200  block  of  N.  7th  St.  Later,  they 
moved  to  a  larger  building  in  the  1900  block 
of  N.  Howard  St..  and  ten  years  ago.  they 
moved  into  a  brand  new  building  on  12  acres 
of  land  at  300  Jacksonville  road.  Warminster. 

The  bui'.cilng  has  been  expanded  three 
times  since  then  and  now  has  i  10,000  square 
feet  of  working  space,  most  of  which  smells 
Uke  freshly-grotind  coffee. 

The  first  machine  built  simply  dropped 
powdered  coiTee  and  hot  water  into  a  con- 
tainer. If  the  ctistomer  wanted  cream 
and  sugar  he  pushed  a  couple  of  buttons. 

The  partners  weren't  satisfied  with  the 
coffee  the  machine  delivered. 

So  they  hired  Dr.  Stanley  Seeal.  a  cxffee 
expert  away  from  the  Coffee  Brewing  In- 
stitute, of  New  York  City. 

AFTER    EACH    CL'P 

Segal  came  up  with  a  frozen  cofTee  con- 
centrate which  they  called  Kwif-Kafe. 

And  tl'.e  company's  engineers  came  up 
with  a  machine  to  dlspen.se  it. 

Rudd  said:  "It  was  pretty  funny;  Segal 
and  his  team  had  a  running  battle  with  the 
engineers. 

"After  each  cup  of  bad  coffee.  Segal  would 
shout,  'it's  the  machine's  fault."  and  the  en- 
gineers would  scream  back.  'It's  the  coffee's 
fault.' 

'After  it  was  all  over,  they  came  up  with 
a  good  product." 

LIKE    A    CAP    PISTOL 

Just  recently,  they  came  up  with  a  ma- 
chine which  "produces  the  perfect  cup  of 
coffee."  said  Rudd. 

The  new  machine  actually  tises  fresh 
ground  coffee.  Boiling  water  Is  forced 
through  the  coffee  which  Is  fed  through  the 
machine  In  a  tape  of  material  similar  to  that 
used  in  tea  bags. 

The  tape  unrolls  under  the  hot  water  like 
a  reel  of  caps  unrolling  under  the  hammer 
of  a  kid's  cap  pistol,  one  "cap"  for  a  cup 
of  coffee.  It  Is  actually  drip  coffee,  the 
same  kind  a  housewife  brews  in  the  kitchen. 

However,  the  Rudd-MeUklan  machine 
works  a  lot  faster. 

The  hot  water  Is  forced  through  the  tape 
under  presure.  It  takes  Just  nine  seconds 
to  produce  a  cup  of  coffee. 

LES.S    MESSY 

The  firm  is  now  leasing  a  smaller  version 
of  the  ?ame  machine  for  u.se  In  ofRves  which 
uses  the  "drip  ground"  method. 

In  the  ne.xt  couple  of  years  or  so  they 
hope  to  come  up  with  a  machine  small 
enough  for  home  use  "The  taste  will  be 
consistent  and  it  will  be  less  messy  than  the 
coffee  pot,"  th.e  partners  explain. 

Rudd  is  quiet-spoken  and  has  a  subtle 
sense  of  humor.  Mellkian  Is  outgoing,  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  t<.i  TV  actor  Danny 
Thom:\s  and  wears  an  ear-to-ear  grin. 

They  both  like  to  cook  and  e\en  collabo- 
rated on  a  cookbook  entitled.  "The  Wonder 
of  Pood." 


Both  like  the  word  "people." 

"Tlus  is  a  people  business,"  Meliklan  said. 
"We  really  bleed  when  someone  leaves  us 
because  we  know  that  we've  done  something 
wrong." 

THREE  IIVNDP.ED  WORKFr..S 

Rudd  noted,  "there  Is  no  telling  how  big 
this  crganiz.ition  can  grow,  but  we  need  the 
people  to  t,.ke  us  there.  We  need  good  en- 
gineers and  salesmen  and  if  that  chief  engi- 
neer of  otirs  doesn't  soon  hire  some  engiiiccr.s, 
I'm  going  to  go  out  and  hire  some  myself,' 

The  firm  prc:;critly  has  a  payroll  of  .300. 

Both  Rudd  and  Meliklan  work  about  12 
hours  a  d.;y.  but  they  spend  much  of  their 
leisure  time  with  their  families  wiiicli  have 
grown  since  they  left  the  service. 

The  Rudds,  who  lived  first  In  an  apart- 
ment in  Ambler,  now  live  In  a  20-room 
ho'J-^e  oa  Sugai-toxn  road,  Bcrwyu,  with 
their  seven  children,  Kenneth,  20:  Candy, 
13;  Terry.  16;  Randy,  14;  Linda.  12;  Susan, 
10.  and  Tim,  6. 

The  McUklans,  who  first  lived  In  a  May. 
f.iir  apanment,  now  live  In  a  20-roorn  house 
called  "II  Nido"  at  1301  Lafayette  road, 
Gladwyne  with  their  four  children.  Robert. 
20;  Cyrus.  Jr..  17;  Karen  Ann.  15.  and 
Michole  Lynn.  13. 


Hawaii  Suffers  Huge  Losses  in  Airlines 
Strike 


EXTEi\SIOx\  OF  FIEM.'\RKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Si>caker.  the 
strike  which  in  recent  weeks  has  ground- 
ed five  of  the  Nation's  air  carriers,  ap- 
pears to  have  affects  the  50  States  to 
vaiTins  degrees,  depending  on  the  im- 
portance of  air  transportation  to  the 
economy  of  each  State.  For  my  own 
State  of  Hawaii,  sepai-ated  by  2,500  miles 
of  ocean  from  the  mainland,  the  strike 
has  produced  a  serious  emergency. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Bank  of  Hawaii 
has  estimated  Hawaii's  losses  at  from  $10 
million  to  $11.5  million  as  a  result  of  the 
first  4  weeks  of  the  strike.  Each  addi- 
tional week  of  the  strike  has  brought  fur- 
ther lo.sses  of  from  $2.5  to  $3  million. 
Tourism.  Hawaii's  third  largest  Indus- 
try, and  all  Its  related  businesses  have 
suffered  from  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
.St  rike.  'While  Pan  American  Airways,  the 
solo  nonj-tiuck  certificated  domestic  car- 
rier on  the  Hawaii-west  coast  air  route, 
lias  done  a  tremendous  job.  the  number 
of  visitors  to  Hawaii  nevertheless  has 
dropped  markedly.  Hawaiian  e.xporters 
v.Iio  rely  on  air  transportation  report 
similar  reduction  of  business. 

I  cite  these  economic  losses  to  em- 
phasize the  seriousness  of  any  transport- 
ation stoppage  to  or  from  my  Island 
State.  To  minimize  the  effects  of  any  fu- 
ture airline  strike  on  Hawaii.  I  Intro- 
duced on  August  9.  1966,  a  bill,  H.R. 
16929,  which  would  authorize  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  issue  emergency 
operating  authorizations  to  foreign  air 
carriers  to  engage  In  air  transportation 
between  Hawaii  and  the  west  coast. 

I  ."^ubmit.  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sioN'.M-  Record,  the  newspaper  article 
whicli   reports   the   economic   losses  to 
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Hawaii  as  a  result  of  the  e.xtended  air- 
lines strike  The  article  appeared  in  the 
August  5.  1966.  Issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin: 

Strike  Losses  to  Hawaii's  Tourism  Soak 
Tiie  four-week-old  national  airline  strlks 
continues  its  erosion  of  the  State's  tourist  In- 
du.?try,  with  losses  so  far  estimated  at  be- 
tween $10  and  $11.5  million. 

Tliese  arc  direct  and  Indirect  declines  on 
the  econ..my.  Weekly  losses  are  still  running 
approximatcJy  between  $2.5  and  $3  million 
a  spokesman  for  the  Bank  of  Hawaii  said 
today. 

Fcehtig  the  pinch  now  more  than  ever  as 
losses  mount  are  Hawaii's  smaJl  Industries 
and  companies  engaged  In  the  air  freighting 
of  cargo.  ° 

Hardest  hit  are  Oahu  and  Neighbor  Island 
hotels,  local  airlines,  curio  shops,  restaurants 
tajd  hrms  and  car  rentals. 

The  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  said  there  will 
be  between  1.700  and  2,100  vacant  rooms  in 
the  -State  by  Sunday. 

An  industry  which  relies  heavily  on  the 
air  shipment-s  of  its  product  is  the  papaya 
exporter.  *^  i^"-/-* 

One  of  the  major  exporters— Calavo— re- 
ported that  Its  approximate  loss  since  the 
strike  began  is  nearly  $100,000. 

Jo.veph  Nlshlda,  district  manager,  said  in 
normal  times  air  shipments  of  papava 
amount  to  about  100,000  pounds  weekly 

•Ifs  now  down  to  one  thU-d  of  this 
amount,"  he  said. 

NLshida  siud  Calavo  has  32  sales  branches 
throughout  the  Mainland.  But  because  of 
the  inability  to  make  eastbound  airline  con- 
necUons.  the  firm  Is  now  shipping  the  fruit 
only  to  the  West  Coast. 

The  one  bright  note  among  the  rubble  of 
economic  disruptions  Is  the  report  from  Pan 
American  Airways  that  It  the  wiped  out  Its 
thi  »i  st'Uidbys  seeking  transportation  to 
the  Mainland. 

fl/L'^'^'''!^  ^°°  passengers  yesterday  in  15 
mghts  and  even  had  120  empty  seats  at  the 
close  of  operations. 

Pan  American  also  said  that  It  would  be 
able  k.  accommodate  all  standbys  who  eo  to 
the  airport  tcxlay.  b"  «« 

fJJ"  ''^J'i'^  persons  who  are  unable  to  cut 
through  the  deluged  switchboard  for  reserva- 
tions, to  go  to  the  airport. 

Neighbor  Islands  are  the  hardest  hit  by 
the  strike  as  cancellations  continue  to  flow 
m.  Maul  hotels  will  be  at  68  to  74  percent 
of  capacity   during   the   next   severaJ   days. 

r^.f  ^°^^^"  be  at  67  to  71  percent  of  ca- 
pacity for  the  same  period. 

Walklkl  hotels  are  maintaining  occupancy 
rat^  Of  almost  90  percent,  but  all  hoteli 
could  normally  expect  to  be  near  capacity  at 
this  time  of  year.  ' 

H.V.B.  offlcias  were  also  hoping  for  a  strike 
settlement  in  time  to  prevent  further  effects 
on  several  large  conventions  set  for  August 

A  Klwanls  convention,  originally  expected 
to  bring  about  5.000  visitors  to  the  Island 
2  50o'"*^"        ^  °°"'  ^''P^ts'l  ^  yield  only 


The  figures  show  that  558  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal  were  Imported 
In  the  period,  compared  with  339  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1965. 

Congress  should  earnestly  consider  re- 
visions to  the  1964  Meat  Import  Act 
which  established  quotas.  They  would 
^Z^  ^e  triggered  until  Imports  reached 
1.7  bUlloHf  pounds,  wlilch  means  the 
quotas  are  not  sufficiently  protective  un- 
less bolstered  by  stem  administrative  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Unless  the  Department  acts  to  curb 
imports  and  protect  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, legislation  is  in  order  to  revise  the 
quotas. 
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Ejection  of  Lawyers   From  Committee 
Hearing  Room 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Imports  Spell  Need  for  Quota  Revision! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  18. 1966 

DaSj«f f^^^-  J^'-  Speaker,  recent  De- 
Partrnent  of  Agriculture  statistics  reveal 
a  20-percent  jump  in  beef  and  veal  im- 
ports during  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  as  compared  with  the  same  Janu- 
ary-June period  in  1965 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIRGINXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18, 1966 
Mr.  TUCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  unfavorable  comment  on  the 
action  of  Chairman  Pool  of  the  Sub- 
committee  of   the   Committee   on    Un- 
American    Activities    now    engaged    in 
holding  hearings  in  the  Cannon  Office 
Building  for  having  ejected  an  attorney 
by  the  name  of  Kinoy  from  the  hearing 
room  where  said  committee  proceedings 
are  now  being  held.    It  is  plain  that  this 
man.  and  others,  created  disorder  In  the 
hearings.    The  committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility  of   maintaining  order   and 
decorum,  and  it  is  more  reprehensible 
for  an  attorney  to  be  disorderly  than  it 
is  for  a  witness  or  a  bystander.    In  this 
instance,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  plahily  right  in  ejecting  Klnoy  from 
the  room. 

In  the  first  place,  this  man  was  not 
representing  the  witness  who  was  then 
testifying  and  had  no  business  whatso- 
ever speaking  up  at  that  time  The 
rules  of  the  committee  are  perfectly 
clear,  and  each  witness  Is  entitled  to 
counsel  of  his  choice.  This  man.  Kinoy 
Is  a  partner  of  William  Kunstler  who 
was  another  attorney  in  the  room  and 
who  stalked  out  of  the  room  at  the  same 
time  protesting  against  the  committee 
Both  Kinoy  and  his  partner,  Kunstler 
are  notorious  and  infamous  characters 
who  have  turned  up  all  over  the  country 
wherever  they  can  foment  strife  and  dis- 
cord. 

Kunstler  was  In  Danville,  Va  in  1963 
*f^^  created  much  trouble  in  that  city 
at  that  time.  In  a  speech  which  I  made 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1964.  I  made  the  following  ref- 
erence to  him  : 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  title  IX 
wa^  inspired  by  none  other  than  a  character 
by  the  name  of  William  Kunstler,  who  has 
been  the  leading  light  throughout  the  vari- 
ous legal  gyrations  which  have  gone  on  In 
the  cUy  Of  Danville   during   the   year   1963. 

to  impede  the  processes  of  Justice  In  Dan- 
^1  S  ^.  ^™P«"°€  Justice  Is  not  new  for 
^^K  ^^  '^^'^  *  '^"l  i'l  the  movement 
for  the  pardon  and  the  release  of  the  notrious 


concp.rator  and  enemy  of  America,  Morton 
oobell,    who    IS   currently   serrtng   a   30-vear 
prison    sentence    for    conspiracy    to    commit 
espionage    In    1951    In    connection    with    the 
Rosenberg    case.      This    same    Kunstler    was 
sponsor  Of  the  rally  to  abolish  the  Conuniviee 
on  Un-American   Activities  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   held   in   New   York   Otv   on 
April    21.     1961.      Carl-   Bniden    and    Frank 
Wakuisoii     were    among     the    contemptible 
speakers  at   tins   rally.     Both   of  them   were 
then    about    to    beein    servln?   sentences    m 
prison  tor  contempt  of  the  Gonpress  of  the 
LMted  .states,  extending  from  their  refusal 
to  answer  whether  oi  not  they  were  or  had 
been  members  of  the   Communist  Panv 

Another  speaker  at  the  meeting  was  Pete 
Seeger,   who   had   Just    been   sentenced   Uj   a 
year  m  prison  for  the  same  reasons.     This 
same  Kunstler,  who,  posmg  as  a  respectable 
professor  of  law,  plagued  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Danville,  has  been  shown  to  be  one 
of    the    signers    of    a   petition    which    urged 
presidential    clemency   for   Cari   Braden      I 
have  evidence  also  that  in  March  1962    after 
having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  pardr.n 
for  Braden,  he  attended  a  reception  in  New 
York  m  honor  of  this  convicted   scoundrel 
Kunstler  w.as  one  of  the  25  of  the  signers 
of  the  endorsement  of  Justice  Black's  dissent 
j\Tr.  I  L^;'^'*  supreme  Coure  decision  of 
June  5,  1961.  reqmrtng  the  Communist  Partv 
to    register    with    the    Government    of    the 
Umted   States.     The  signatures   were   spon! 
sored  by  the  emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, and  this  organization  had  been  cited 
by    the    Internal    Securities    Subcommittee 
And  I  could  go  on  and  describe  further  dls- 

IndmdLh'"^'""'  '^"'^  """'^^^  ^'  '^''> 
From  that  background  one  is  led  to  sus- 
pect that  Kunstler,  who  along  with  Carl 
Braden  Cari  Braden 's  wife,  and  others  of 
their  Ilk,  was  prominent  In  the  strife  which 
occurred  in  Danville,  Is  less  Interested  In  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  race  than  he  is  the  Com- 
munists and  their  causes,  and  that  he  Is  more 
Interested  in  creating  a  stage  for  civil  dlso- 
bed  ence  which  will  further  the  cause  of 
lawlessness  In  this  country. 

In  my  judgment,  both  of  these  men  are 
a  discredit  to  the  legal  profession  and 
should  be  disbarred. 


Demonsh-ation  Citiei  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18. 1966 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  the  President  sent  us  a  message 
in  which  he  said  that  American  cities 
required  a  program  that  will  concentrate 
the  Nation's  "available  resources— In 
Planning  tools,  in  housing  construction, 
in  job  training,  in  health  facihties  in 
recreation,  in  welfare  programs— in  edu- 
cation to  improve  the  conditions  of  life 
in  urban  areas." 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  HR 
15890.  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966.  will.  I  am  sure,  agree 
that  the  demonstration  cities  program 
which  is  title  I  of  that  bill  will  In  fact 
concentrate  our  resources jtn>^  the  areas 
mentioned  by  the  PresidenObid  I  be- 
lieve, will  certainly  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  urban  areas. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  has  reached 
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the  same  conclusion.  In  late  June,  the 
governing  body  of  my  home  community 
went  on  record  urging  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  demonstration  cities  program. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  local  officials 
In  Buffalo  will  be  ready  to  present  an 
acceptable  application  for  participation 
in  this  program  Just  as  soon  as  this  legis- 
lation is  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  te.xt  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Common  Coim- 
cil  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  on  June  28  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

No.  210. 
(By    ICr.    Franczyk    and    Mr.    Johnson.    Re: 

"Demonstration    Cities"    Urban    Renewal 

Program) 

Whereas,  there  Is  pending  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  H.R.  12341,  an  urban 
renewal  program  entitled  "Demonstration 
Cities";  and 

Whereas,  this  program  would  provide  a 
supplemental  aid  grant  to  a  city  amounting 
to  80%  of  the  city's  local  contribution  to  any 
urban  renewal  program  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  government  and  the  city;  and 

Whereas,  this  program  is  aimed  at  "social" 
or  "human"  renewal  In  blighted  areas;  and 

Whereas,  this  supplemental  aid  can  be 
uead  to  Increase  municipal  services,  increase 
or  Improve  police  protection,  or  to  help  in 
Improving  anyone  of  a  number  of  municipal 
functions  in  need  of  aid;  and 

Whereas,  this  program  gives  a  "block 
grant"  which  the  city  itself  can  utilize  as  It 
wishes  to  meet  Its  needs:  and 

Whereas,  the  Inclusion  of  Buffalo  In  this 
program,  when  It  Is  passed,  could  help 
•chleve  a  true  and  meaningful  urban  re- 
newal of  our  city  from  both  a  physical  and 
human  aspect;  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Buffalo  could  greatly 
benefit  from  this  program  and  should  be  pre- 
pared to  apply  for  inclusion  as  soon  as  Its 
passage   has    been    announced:    Now    be   It 

Resolved,  That  this  Common  Council  goes 
on  record  vtrging  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlTes  to  pass  and  adopt  HJi.  12341,  the  "Dem- 
onstration Cities"  program  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That. the  City  Clerk  Is  hereby 
directed  to  certify  pasage  of  this  resolution 
and  send  copies  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Congressmen  representing  the  City 
of  Buffalo:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayor's  Aide  on  Fed- 
eral Programs  Is  hereby  directed  to  make  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  "Demonstra- 
tion Clttes"  program  and  be  ready  to  present 
a  program  and  application,  as  soon  as  the 
leglslsHon  Is  passed,  for  the  City  of  Buffalo. 

Adopted. 

Attest. 

Stanley  Niolik. 

City  Clerk. 


No  Sobttitnte  for  Integrity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.A.TI\'ES 
Thursday.  August  18,  1966 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
118  In  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  caning  for  flac&l  responsibility  and 
llacal  integrity  In  the  domestic  policies 
of  thia  administration.  Generally  our 
pleas  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears.  But 
now  an  aroused  public,  feeling  the  pinch 


of  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  living,  has 
Joined  the  clamor. 

In  addition  to  the  public,  many  far- 
sighted  and  progressive  newspapers  are 
now  calling  upon  the  administration  to 
temper  its  fiscal  binge  with  some  com- 
monscnse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  published  re- 
cently a  very  cogent  and  thought-pro- 
voking editorial  in  the  Adams  County 
News  in  the  Sixth  District  of  Ohio,  which 
so  well  expre.'vses  the  views  of  many  citi- 
zens in  this  Nation  that  I  feel  it  desei-ves 
widespread  distribution  and  attention.  I 
include  it  in  my  reinarlcs  and  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues: 

No  Slt.-^titi-te  for  Integrtty 

Event u.-Uly,  every  housewife,  every  wage 
earner,  every  social  security  pensioner,  will 
learn  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  financial  integrity  of  government 
and  the  price  of  groceries.  Wlien  you  read. 
as  you  do  almast  dally  now.  the  cost  of  livini; 
hitting  new  records  highs,  it  seems  to  be 
customary  to  Include  in  the  re[X)rt  an  "ex- 
planation" of  the  lat^.^t  price  Increase.  Often 
It  has  to  do  with  weather  (crop  failures), 
vagaric-s  of  supply  and  demand  or  some  Other 
special  situation. 

The  blunt  truth  l.s  that  this  Is  Ju.st  so  much 
nonsense.  Tl;e  special  situations  having  to 
do  with  the  functioning  of  tlie  free  market 
have  not  cut  the  value  of  the  dollar  by  over 
half  in  the  space  of  a  generation.  The 
depreciating  value  of  money  Is  directly 
traceable  to  government  policies.  And  un- 
der present  policies,  our  money  Is  due  to 
depreciate  at  an  accelerating  rate. 

According  to  a  release  issued  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Chiunbers  of  Ct)nimerce,  the  coet 
of  the  various  social  welfare  programs  will 
rise  sevenfold  from  $3.1  billion  in  1965  to 
»21.5  billion  in  1970.  By  1970,  unless  the 
mood  of  Congress  underEi>;s  a  radical  change, 
the  largest  expenditure  will  be  r'>r  the  pov- 
erty program,  f*rom  an  actual  figiire  of  $211 
million  in  1965.  it  will  increase  to  $3  4  bil- 
lion in  1970.  Tlie  figTires  for  elementary  and 
secondary  educ^atlon  also  Indicate  a  stagger- 
ing increase  from  $295  mllilon  in  1986  to  $3 
billion  by  1970.  Similar  Increases  will  take 
place  In  a  long  list  of  other  government  pro- 
grams. Includmg  urban  renewal  and  various 
community  health  servlcefi.  This  kind  of 
federal  government  spending,  piled  on  top  of 
rising  war  costs,  will  either  mean  virtually 
conflscatfiry  t,a-xatlon  or  a  steadily  rising 
public  debt  and   inflation. 

If  you  ask  what  this  h.os  to  do  with  the 
price  of  groceries  and  necessities,  the  answer 
Is  obvious.  Prices  will  rise  as  yotir  dollar 
declines  in  value.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to 
substitute  price  and  wage  controls  for  a  free 
market,  the  dislocations  and  hardships  will 
be  the  greater  in  the  long  run.  There  Is  no 
substitute  for  anancial  Integrity  In  govern- 
ment any  more  than  there  is  for  individual 
lnt,egrlty. 


Disrespect  for  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  RETvIARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OP    ALAB.*M.\ 

IN  THE  HOt;.?E  OF  REPnESEN'T.VTIVES 

Thursday.  AugziSt  18.  1966 

Mr,  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  I  have  been  concerned  with 
the  growing  trend  toward  crime,  lawless- 
ness, and  violence — a  direct  manifesta- 
tion of  utter  disrespect  for  our  laws  and 
constitutional  authority  in  this  Nation. 


From  time  to  time  I  have  spoken  out  here 
and  elsewhere  against  these  frightening 
crime  trends  and  the  calls  to  violence 
and  disrespect  for  the  law. 

The  problem  of  crime  and  disrespect 
for  law.  has  now  reached  such  propor- 
tions £ts  to  be  a  national  crisis.  We 
seem  to  be  coming  to  the  point  where 
it  is  necessary  for  decent  law-abiding 
citizens  In  many  sections  of  the  country 
to  barricade  themselves  behind  locked 
doors  in  an  effort  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty and  their  very  lives  from  lawless 
marauders. 

The  skyrocketing  crime  rates  and  the 
Increasing  evidence  of  anarchy  present  a 
very  real  and  constant  threat  to  the  very 
existence  of  our  society.  Unchecked, 
these  trends  endanger  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  laws  designed  to  provide  for 
majority  nde  while  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  minority. 

The  most  recent  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port Issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  points  out  the  rapid  growth 
of  crime  during  the  past  year.  It  sad- 
dens me  to  report  that  almost  every  issue 
of  the  daily  newspaper  documents  the 
widespread  UF>surge  In  civil  disobedience 
by  mobs,  both  black  and  white,  who  have 
taken  It  upon  themselves  to  disregard 
the  laws  which  protect  all  citizens. 
These  gruesome  recitations  of  Injury, 
violence,  and  death  sliow  a  total  and 
complete  disregard  for  law  and  order. 
Each  member  of  these  mobs  and  each 
perpetrator  of  a  criminal  act  determines 
which  law  he  will  obey  and  which  he  will 
break. 

The  FBI  report  shows  that  our  crime 
rate  Is  up  35  percent  during  the  pa.st  5 
years  while  the  population  during  the 
same  peiiod  has  increased  only  8  per- 
cent. During  this  period,  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, such  as  murder,  rape,  and  aggra- 
vated assault,  have  increased  25  percent. 
During  this  period  crimes  against  prop- 
erty, such  as  burglaries,  larceny,  and 
auto  theft,  have  Increased  36  percent. 
The.se  figures  show  only  too  clearly  the 
growing  disregard  for  human  life  as  well 
as  for  property  rights  of  others. 

The  report  indicates  that  Increasing 
crime  rates  effect  residents  of  our  cities, 
our  suburbs,  and  our  rural  areas.  No 
section  has  escaped  this  serious  and 
widespread  disregard  for  law  and  order 
throughout  our  Nation. 

The  riots  and  mob  actions  of  recent 
days  are  the  most  vivid  demonstration 
of  this  lawlessness.  Riots  and  violence 
have  erupted  In  Chicago;  Omaha;  Balti- 
more; Atlanta;  Pertji.Amboy,  N.J.;  Phil- 
adelphia; Detroit  ^^hineapolis ;  Los  An- 
geles; Amltyville,  ^. J^  Providence,  RX; 
New  York  City;  latfslng,  Mich.;  Gre- 
nada, Miss.;  and  other  places.  Brave 
law  officers  have  faced  Injury  and  death. 
Innocent  and  unsuspecting  persons  have 
been  killed  and  injured.  Property  has 
been  burned  and  looted.  The  rioters 
themselves  have  not  been  spared  as  bul- 
lets and  Molotov  cocktails  have  filled  the 
air. 

But  even  the  severity  of  death,  crip- 
pling Injury,  and  loss  of  property 
diminishes  when  one  considers  the  ulti- 
mate loss — the  total  disregard  for  law 
and  order;  the  very  breakdown  In  the 
fundamentals  on  which  our  American 
way  of  life  depends. 


I 
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Our  ancestors,  whether  they  fled  to 
these  shores  200  years  ago  or  arrived 
on  the  most  recent  boat,  have  experi- 
enced the  heavy  hand  of  tyranny  and 
have  known  and  lived  in  fear  of  their 
property,  their  lives  and  their  liberty 
Our  forefathers  had  a  concept  of  free- 
dom and  Individual  liberty  based  on  a 
government  of  laws  rather  than  rule  of 
men. 

The  framers  of  our  Con.stitution  knew 
of  these  tyrannies  and  wisclv  established 
our  Republic  which,  throuch  law    pro- 
vides for  rule  by  the  majority  while  pro- 
testing the  rights  of  the  minority     In 
fact,  the  very  reason  for  a  government  of 
laws  IS  to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities 
In  this  country  we  have  developed  the 
democratic  tradition  whereby  the  citi- 
zens consider  many  views  and  then  ar- 
rive at  and  abide  by  a  consensus.    Re- 
sponsible citizenship  demands  respect  for 
and  compliance  with  these  laws  arrived 
at  by  due  process.     There  has  been  a 
parallel  tradition   and   even   a  duty  to 
dissent  when  basic  convictions  are  con- 
trary to  governmental  policy  or  action 
But  this  right  and  obligation  to  dissent 
has  been  based  on  the  willingness  of  the 
dissenter  to  bear  the  consequences  of  hLs 
action  and  keep  his  action  and  dissent 
responsible  and  orderly. 

As  I  have  warned  before,  much  of  our 
latter-day  dissent  has  been  either  orderiy 
nor  responsible.    Indeed,  would-be  lead- 
ers who  have  incited  disobedience  of  laws 
for   their   grievances,    whether   real   or 
imaginary,  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  growing  deterioration  of  the  rule  of 
law  throughout  this  country     These  ir- 
responsible   leaders    have    offered    the 
masses  a   sip   of   the  Intoxicating,   but 
false,  ehxlr  of  disobedience  of  the  law 
as  an  outlet  for  grievances.     But  one 
sip  does  not  satisfy.    After  breaking  the 
nrst  law  in  the  name  of  self-righteous  In- 
dignation, the  members  of  the  mob  can 
find  excuse  for  breaking  some  other  law 
Others,  not  involved  In  the  mob,  then 
decide   that  they  ako   can  violate   the 
jaw.    They  reason  that  disregard  for  the 
^^       acceptable   because   government 
^dep.  religious  figures,  and  other  com- 
munity leaders  condone  such  action. 

When  this  philosophy  is  carried  to  Its 
logical  although  destructive  end  and  we 
have  every  citizen  determining  which  law 
he  will  or  will  not  obey,  we  will  no  longer 
have  our  Republic.  Instead,  we  will  have 
anai-chy.      The    largest    mob    will    rule 

^rj^mll  °"'  ^  "  ''"  ^^"^^^"  '^« 

c^'^'^  "^."^  ^.°''  ^■^^P^'^^  of  the  law  is  espe- 
cially acute  in  our  teeming  cities  where 

with'tf.f°>fK"^^"°"^  "^-^  ^  ^^^^  contact 
with  neighbors.  Without  a  high  degree 
Of  rec^ulation.  city  societies  would  dSe- 
rtorate   to  lawless  jufigles.     Without  a 

0  hers'Tt'b'r  '^'  i^^'  ^"^  ^^^  ^^ehSo? 
Sp  oh'v  ^'":°'^''-  impossible  to  attack 
the  city  s  real  needs  which  are  as  urgent 
and  as  gnawing  a.s  hunger  and  as  ha?d 
and  as  difficult  to  dissolve  as  a  rSck 
allS%h?,°.T°'"^  ^''^^  *^^"^  problems  re- 
m?gic2''Jor^  7  overnight  solution,  no 
alfs^-^^,  f  •  *°  "^^^^  a  Utopia.  The 
answer  Is  and  must  remain  with  constant 

i^^eTT  ^ff°^H^"^  toproSemenS' 
indeed,  the  cry  of  the  mob  and  the 
d^tructlon  of  the  rioters  solve  notW^g 
They  create  problems.    It  Is  even  an  iS 


luslon  when  concessions  are  made  to 
quiet  the  mob  because  concessions  rein- 
force the  destrucUve  idea  that  disregard 
for  law  gains  advancement.  The  real 
problems,  the  need  for  jobs,  education 
housuig,  moral  responsibllitiy  and  above 
all  respect  for  law  and  order,  remain 
more  serious  after  the  mob  has  disbanded 
because  of  the  destruction  of  Individual 
ngnts  and  the  erosion  of  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

There  was  a  time  when  preachers  of 
violence  were  able  to  keep  control  of 
their  mobs.  Although  some  of  us  raised 
our  voices  in  protest  at  this  disregard 
for  law,  too  often,  this  unlawful  action 
was  encouraged.  But  as  surely  as  day 
follows  night,  the  time  has  come  when 
their  false  philosophy— that  every  man 
can  decide  for  himself  which  law  he  will 
obey— bears  the  fruit  of  Increasing  crime 
and  anarchy  which  we  are  witnessing 
throughout  the  land. 

This  destruction  of  esteem  in  which  the 
law-  Is  held  has  increased  in  recent  times 
and  concerns  a  relatively  short  span  in 
our  national  life  when  viewed  histori- 
cally. Repair  of  the  damage  Is  likely  to 
require  some  time  and  most  assuredly 
will  require  considerable  effort 

We  must  start  this  rebuilding  task  Im- 
mediately. The  task  may  be  costly  but 
failure  to  take  immediate  action  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  costly  alternative  of 
all— we  will  witness  the  very  decay  of 
our  form  of  government  by  laws 

The  riot  and  so-called  demonstrations 
must  be  stopped.  We  must  resist  making 
concessions  to  these  mobs.  To  make 
concessions  which  bend  or  break  the  law 
m  an  effort  to  quiet  the  mob  is  vivid  proof 
to  the  uneducated,  the  Ignorant,  and  the 
rowdy  that  violence  and  Irresponsible 
mob  action  is  the  way  to  solve  a  problem 
Evei-yone  loses  as  the  orderiy  consti- 
tutional process  for  change  is  trampled 
by  the  mob. 

Standing  up  to  the  mobs  will  be  costly 
In  terms  of  Increased  local  security 
forces,  but  saving  our  Republic  will  be 
worth  every  cent. 

If  the  inciters  and  leaders  of  the  mobs 
would  channel  the  time  and  energy  in- 
volved in  the  riots  toward  constructive 
ends,  more  would  be  done  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  underprivileged.  Instead 
of  nstructlng  in  the  art  of  Molotov  cock- 
tails, real  advance  could  be  made  by  In- 
struction for  Improved  job  skills 

A  return  to  respect  for  the  law  would 
do  much  to  end  the  air  of  violence  which 
Is  encouraging  criminal  acts  and  vandal- 
Ism. 

Everj-  citizen  has  a  duty  to  actively 
show  respect  for  the  law  and  to  encour- 
age such  a  posture  in  others. 

Our  law-enforcement  officers  need  ac- 
tive and  positive  support  from  each  of 
us  as  they  risk  their  lives  In  protecting 
our  communities  from  lawless  elements. 

Tlie  dangerous  trend  of  coddUng  the 
criminal  elements  in  the  court.s  also 
must  be  reversed.  It's  one  thing  to  in- 
sure the  consututional  rights  of  all  but 
when  such  efforts  infringe  upon  and  dis- 
regard the  rights  of  the  victim  of  some 
crune  or  injustice,  a  mockery  is  made  of 
our  entire  judicial  system 

Our  system  of  justice  breaks  down 
when  witnesses  and  victims  are  called 
Into  court  repeatedly  only  to  find  some 
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delay  in  the  case.  Such  delays  work  ad- 
ditional hardships  on  victims  and  wlt- 
nesse.s.  weakening  their  faith  In  our  sys- 
tem of  government  by  laws. 

Tliesc  weaknesses  hi  administration  of 
the  laws  contribute  to  the  sickening 
.spectacle  of  criminals  attacking  Inno- 
cent citizens  wliile  witnesses  stand  bv 
without  ollcring  aid. 

Tl:e  i:'rob!cms  of  rcstorinc  the  proper 
re.-pect  for  the  liv.v  are  groat.  But  we 
must  attack  this  many  faceted  problem 
with  all  the  resources  we  can  command 
at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels 

Our  nation  has  tnd  can  sUll  abide 
with  reuxinsible  and  lawful  protest.  But 
a  civilized  society  cannot  and  must  not 
tolerate  mob  lawlessness  and  criminal 
acts.  WUlful  disregard  both  of  the  law 
and  of  the  lives  and  property  of  others 
must  be  dealt  with  firmly  or  we  must 
confess  an  inability  to  govern  ourselves 
and  surrender  to  anarchy. 

The  aborUon  of  this  dangerous  and 
fnphtenmg  trend  is  Imperative  The 
Nation  and  each  individual  must  return 
to  the  precepts  through  which  we  have 
become  the  most  advanced  and  enlight- 
ened society  in  all  hi.story.    We  must  re- 

:?,?  r  ,^  l^*'  ^  ^^'^  our  Nation  from 
shameful  obUvion.  Only  throueh  re- 
spect for  the  law  can  the  rights  and  con- 
ditions of  all  men  be  advanced 


It  Did  Happen  Here 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18,  1966 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
lady  from  Montana  who  Is  working  in 
my  office  as  a  siynmer  Intern  attended 
the  hearings  held  by  the  House  Un- 
American  AcUvltles  Subcommittee  yes- 
terday. This  morning  she  expressed  her 
dismay  at  the  account  she  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  as  compared  with  what 
she  saw  and  heard. 

I  asked  her  to  write  me  an  account 
of  her  impressions  which  so  Imprescd 
me  that  I  am  using  her  report  for  my 
weekly  newsletter.  Even  before  that 
newsletter  Is  printed,  I  would  Uke  to 
share  the  thought  of  Mis  Eileen  Shore 
with  my  colleagues. 

Miss  Shore  is  a  college  student  ar,d  ob- 
viously of  somewhat  different  character 
u\l°'}^^  °^  ^^^  so-caUed  students 
Col'iSer  ^'^  ^"-^-^--^  ActivitJe^s^ 
I  liaye  unanimous  con.sent  to  enter  Miss 
Shores  impressions  of  the  hearings  of 
August  17  in  the  Record:  '^'^""fes  oi 

Attending  the  Hearings  of  the  House  Un- 
Amencan  Activities  Committee  was  Uie  most 
educational  and  shocking  experlen«  of^v 
suinmer  hi  Washington.  Pr^iously  I  had 
doubts  about  this  committee  and  Its  ex 
pressed  aims,  which  had  been  the  brunt  of 
much  crltlci.^.  The  constant  cries  of  witch- 
^J^^:^?*^°,'°"  ^'^  Character  defamation 
t!t^      .^  '°"'*  ^^  ^  constant  not  to  be 

I  attended  Wednesday,  August  17,  vividly 
demonstrated  to  me  that  the  antl-HUAc 
movement   Is   highly   organized   and   highly 
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sophisticated  In  the  techniques  they  employ 
to  discredit  this  Cksngresslonal  Gormnlttee. 
The  first  witneM  of  the  day  was  uniriendly 
to  the  Committee.  Showing  open  contempt 
for  the  memJbers  of  the  Committee  and  their 
questions,  he  proceeded  to  expound  the 
••philosophy"  of  the  Progresfive  Labor  Party, 
a  Peiping-orlented  orgnnization.  The  wit- 
ness proudly  proclaimed  himself  a  Commu- 
nist and  was  so  unresponjive  to  questions 
of  the  Committee  that  he  was  di^mlssfd.  As 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  he  shouted  "Get  out 
of  Vietnam,"  setting  oft  demonstrations  f  re  m 
a  number  of  spectators. 

When  the  Conunittee  Intrcxluced  a  friendly 
witness,  the  lawyers  representing  the  un- 
friendly witnesses  subpoen.ied  by  the  Com- 
mittee, raised  strenuous  objection.  The  ob- 
jections were  heard  by  the  Chairman  and 
overruled.  When  Chairman  Pool  repeatedly 
requested  that  the  lawyers  take  their  seat^. 
they  refused  and  one.  a  Mr.  Arthur  Kinoy 
began  shouting  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
CThalrman.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Pool  di- 
rected Klnoy  to  be  In  order,  but  to  no  avail. 
Pltially  the  Marshals  were  directed  by  the 
Committee  to  remove  Klnoy  and  he  wiis 
taken.  stUl  shouting,  from  the  room.  Imme- 
diately another  lawyer,  Klnoy's  partner  stated 
that  unlesB  B4r.  Klnoy  was  returned  aJl  law- 
yers repreeentlng  unfriendly  witnesses  would 
walk  out,  leaving  their  clients  without 
counsel.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Committee. 
a  witness  does  not  have  to  testify  if  he  is  not 
repreeented  by  counsel.  Kinoy  had  already 
been  arrested;  consequently  the  lawyers  left 
the  room. 

This  chain  of  events  is  remarkable  for  its 
perfect  organization.  Before  Kinoy 's  partner 
had  left  the  Committee  room,  after  deliver- 
ing his  protest  statement,  his  statement  had 
already  been  mimeographed  and  wa«  being 
dlsrtnbuted.  Seated  among  the  gallery  of 
spectators,  made  up  partly  of  Congressional 
staff  but  m  the  majority  by  a  large  group  of 
bearded,  studiously  disheveled  yotmg  men 
and  women,  I  and  another  member  of  Mr. 
Battin's  staff  watched  and  heard  the  carefully 
laid  plans  of  the  demonstrators.  The  out- 
bursts were  timed  to  give  maximum  publicity 
and  arfect  In  the  Committee  room.  These 
were  no  spontaneous  outbursts  of  outrage. 
The  people  Involved  were  tightly  organized 
and  disciplined.  They  exhibited  contempt 
and  disregard  for  Congress,  the  Committee 
and  its  members,  and  the  law. 

Another  facet  of  the  hearing,  the  preas 
coverage,  shocked  me  only  slightly  less  than 
the  hearing  Itself.  The  Washington  Post, 
while  reporting  facts,  also  neglected  facta 
that  would  exjxjse  the  organization  and  pur- 
pose of  the  demonstrators  and  the  lack  of 
spontaneity,  such  as  the  statement  printed 
prior  to  delivery  or  the  incident  that  allegedly 
prompted  It. 

Prom  observing  these  demonstrations,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  reveal  a  danger  th.U 
must  be  dealt  with  Immediately. 

These  organizations  are  highly  organized. 
They  are  not  hindered  by  law.  for  which 
they  show  contempt.  They  have  no  moral 
system  that  prevents  them  from  employing 
any  method  to  achieve  their  end.s,  which  are 
ultimately  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
as  we  know  It  today.  Demonstrations  against 
Involvement  in  Vietnam  are  but  a  small  part 
of  the  activities  for  the  Progressive  Uibor 
Party  and  other  similar  organlz.itions.  They 
will  take  part  in  any  action  th.U  wlU  weaken 
the  law  of  the  United  States  and  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  these  laws  are  laid.  They 
lend  active  support  to  the  Vietcong  by  .'cnd- 
Ing  blood,  food  and  other  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam.  The  House  Un-American  Activitiee 
Committee  has  called  hearUigs  to  investigate 
these  movements  and  to  ascertain  the  dan- 
ger they  represent.  And  they  are  dangerous, 
because  they  are  determined.  They  will  Uke 
advantage  of  any  loophole,  and  weakness  in 
the  law  and  turn  It  to  their  advantage. 


Witnessing  this  Conimittee  in  action  has 
removed  the  doubts  which  I  had  about  Its 
function.  The  witnesses  and  demonstrators 
I  saw  in  one  morning  of  hearings  are  th« 
beet  testimony  for  the  need  of  such  a  Com- 
mittee. At  'Mis  time,  onr^ni^atlons  such  as 
the  Proijressive  Labor  P-uty.  lue  aiding  ene- 
mies of  the  Urated  Suites  with  impunity. 
Theu-  openly  expre-ssed  ;iinis  are  to  overtixrow 
the  United  3tj,te6  ;is  a  democratic  society. 
The  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
Staie.s  cannot  tolerate  such  a  menace  to  their 
country.  I  think  the  House  Un-.\merican 
.Activities  Committee  is  a  most  valuable  de- 
terrent to  these  organizations  and  must  be 
allowed  to  function  as  a  duly  appointed 
Committee  of  Congress. 


Existing  Laws  Affecting  Congrrssional 
Activities 


committing,   or 

Id,  or  make  op- 

of  any  fraud. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  tf:x.\s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18.  1966 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  deliberations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  considerable  testimony  was 
presented  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lem of  standards  and  conduct  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congre.ss. 

The  joint  committee  report,  filed  on 
July  28,  1966.  recommends  the  creation 
of  a  House  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  similar  to  the  committee  now  In 
existence  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  connection  with  that  recommen- 
dation we  had  the  .American  Law  Divi- 
sion of  the  Lei?lslative  Reference  Service 
prepare  a  study  entitled  Conflict  of  In- 
terest Laws  and  Fai.'^e  Claims  Statutes 
Applicable  lo  Members  of  Consress." 

I  wish  to  set  forth  In  the  Record  the 
texts  of  conflicts  of  intcrc-^t  laws  and 
false  claims  statutes  applicable  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Some  of  the  cited 
statutes  contained  herein  are  not  In- 
dexed under  that  heading  in  the  United 
States  Code,  but  I  tliink  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  have  In  one  place  the  major 
statutes  that  deal  with  this  very  Impor- 
tant problem. 

CoNrMCT-OF-lNTERE.ST         L.^WS         .^ND         r.M.SK 

Cl.mms   Statutes   .\ppi.ic.\Bt.E   to   Mkmders 
OF  Congress 

CONTHCT-OF-IMTEREST    ST.^TUTES — GF,NER.\L 

Chapter  tl— Bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts  of 

interest 
5  2<il      Bribery  of  public  officials  and   wit- 
nes,^=ies 
( a  \   For  the  purpose  of  this  section : 
••public    official"    means   Memt>er    of   Con- 
gress, or  Resident  Commissioner,  either  be- 
fore or  after  he  has  qualified,  or  an  (officer  or 
employee  or  per.=on  acting  for  or  on  behalf 
of    the    United    States,    or    any   department, 
agency    or    branch    of    Government    there<-if, 
including   the  District  of  Columbia,  In  any 
official  function,  under  or  by  authority  of  any 
such  department,  agency,  or  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  a  Juror;  and 

•perron  who  has  been  selected  to  be  a 
public  official"  means  any  person  who  has 
been  nominated  or  appointed  to  be  a  public 
offlclal.  or  has  lx«n  officially  Informed  that 
he  win  be  so  nominated  or  appointed;   and 


"official  act"  means  any  decision  or  action 
on  any  question,  matter,  cause,  suit,  proceed- 
ing or  controversy,  which  may  at  any 
time  be  pending,  or  which  may  by  law  be 
brought  before  any  public  official,  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity,  or  In  his  place  of  trust  or 
profit. 

(b)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  cor- 
ruptly gives,  offers  or  promises  anything  of 
value  to  any  public  official  or  person  who  has 
been  selected  to  be  a  public  official,  or  olTers 
or  promises  any  public  official  or  any  person 
who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official 
to  give  anything  of  value  to  any  other  i>ers.>n 
or  entity,  with  intent  — 

( I  (    to  influence  any  official  act;  or 

(2i    to  influence  such  public  official  or  per- 
son who  hits  been  selected  ^  be  a  public  of- 
ficial   to   commit   or   aid   Ir 
collude  In,  or  allow,  any  fra 
portunity  for  the  conmaissic 
un  the  United  Stales;  or 

1 .3  >  to  induce  such  public  cSfl^al  or  such 
person  who  has  been  selected  to  D«.,^_public 
official  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act  in  vioTatlon 
of  his  lawful  duty,  or 

ic)  Whoever,  being  a  public  official  or  per- 
son selected  to  be  a  public  official,  directly 
or  indirectly,  corruptly  asks,  demands,  exacts. 
solicits,  seeks,  accepts,  receives,  or  agrees  to 
receive  anything  of  value  for  hLmseLf  or  for 
any  other  person  or  entity,  in  return  for; 

(1)  being  Influenced  in  his  performance 
of  any  official  act;  or 

(2)  being  Influenced  to  commit  or  aid  in 
committing,  or  to  collude  in,  or  allow,  any 
fraud,  or  make  opportunity  for  the  commis- 
sion of  any  fraud,  on  the  United  States:  or 

(31  being  Induced  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any 
act  in  violation  of  his  official  duty;  or 

(d)  Whover,  directly  or  indirectly,  cor- 
ruptly gives,  offers,  or  promises  anything  of 
value  to  any  i>erson.  or  oiTers  or  promises 
such  person  to  give  anything  of  value  to  any 
other  person  or  entity,  with  intent  to  Influ- 
ence the  testimony  under  oath  or  affirmation 
of  .=;uch  first-mentioned  person  a.s  a  witness 
upon  a  trial,  hearing,  or  other  proceeding, 
before  any  court,  any  committee  of  either 
House  or  both  Houses  of  Congress,  or  any 
agency,  commission,  or  officer  authorized  by 
fne  l:i.-AS  of  the  United  States  to  hear  evi- 
dence or  Uike  testimony  or  with  intent  to 
influence  such  per.son  to  absent  himself 
thc-efrom;    or 

(e)  Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  cor- 
ruptly ask-s,  demands,  exacts,  solicits,  seeks, 
accepts,  receives  or  agrees  to  receive  anything 
of  value  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person 
or  entity  in  return  for  ijeing  Influenced  In  his 
testimony  under  oath  or  afTirmatlon  as  a  wit- 
ness upon  any  such  trial,  hearing,  or  other 
proceeding,  or  in  return  for  absenting  him- 
self therefrom — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
three  times  the  monetary  equivalent  of  the 
thing  of  value,  whichever  Is  greater,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or 
both,  and  may  be  disqualified  from  holding 
any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the 
United  States. 

If)  Whoever,  othenvise  than  .as  provided 
by  law  for  the  proper  discharge  of  official 
duty,  directly  or  indirectly  gives,  offers  or 
promises  anytliing  of  value  to  any  public  of- 
ficial, former  public  offici;U,  or  person  selected 
to  be  a  public  official,  for  or  becatise  of  any 
offlci.al  -Act  performed  or  to  be  performed  by 
such  public  official,  former  public  offici;il.  or 
person  selected  to  be  a  public  o.fficial;   or 

Ic)  Whoever,  being  a  public  official,  f.-vriner 
public  official,  or  person  selected  to  be  a  pub- 
lic official,  otherwise  than  .as  provided  by  law 
for  the  porper  discharge  of  official  duty,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  asks,  demands,  ex-acts, 
solicits,  seeks,  accepts,  receives,  or  agrees  to 
receive  anything  of  value  for  himself  for  or 
because  of  any  official  act  performed  or  to 
be  nerformed  by  him;  or 

(h)  Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  gives, 
offers,  or  promises  anything  of  value  to  any 
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person,  for  or  because  of  Uie  testimony  under 
oath  or  affirmation  given  or  to  be  g.'ven  bv 
such  pereon  as  a  witness  upon  a  trial,  hear- 
ing, or  other  proceeding,  before  any  cotirt 
any  committee  of  either  House  or  both 
Hou.«es  of  Congress,  or  any  agencv,  commis- 
sion, or  officer  authorized  bv  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  hear  evidence  or  take 
testimony,  or  for  or  becaucs  of  hLs  absence 
therefrom;  or 

(1)  Whoever,  directly  or  indirectlv,  a-sks 
demands,  exacts,  suliciis.  seeks,  accepts  re- 
ceives, or  agrees  to  receive' anything  of  value 
for  himself  for  or  because  of  the  testimony 
under  oath  or  affinnatlon  given  or  to  be  given 
by  him  as  a  witness  upon  any  such  trial 
hearing,  or  other  proceeding,  or  for  or  be- 
cause of  his  absence  therefrom— 

Shall   be  fined   not  more   than  $10  000   or 
taprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 

(J)  Subsections  (d),  (e^ .  (h),and  (1)  shall 
not   be   construed   to   prohibit  the  pa\-ment 
or  receipt  of  witness  fees  provided  bv  l.iw 
^h^f  f-^y^ent,  by  the  party  upon  Vhose 
beh.alf  a  witness  is  called  and  receipt  by  a 
witness,  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  travel  and 
subsistence     l.icurred     and     the     reasonable 
value  Of  time  lost  In  attendance  at  anv  such 
trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding,  or,  in  the  case 
Of   expert    witnesses,    involving   a    technical 
or  professlon.al  opinion,  a  rea.sonable  fee  for 
u.n  ^'^h",*  '"  ^^^  preparation  of  such  opin- 
ion  and  in  appearing  and  testifvlng 
In  f K.  The  offenses  and  penalties  prescribed 
rtHiii,   Z*^,!""  ^^  separate  from  and  in  ad- 
?^    a^   1.^.^  prescribed  in  sections   1503, 
87-849,   5  1(a),   Oct.  23,   1962,   76   Stat.   1119. 
J  203.  Compensation  to  Members  of  Congress 

officers,  and  others  in  matters  affect- 

ing  the  Government 

(a)   Whoever,  otherwise  than  as  provided 

dutiA''^f°%?^^  P'°P^'  discharge  ot  oiclS 
duties,  directly  or  Indirectly  receives  or  agrees 
to  receive,  or  asks,  demands,  sollcl^^ 
eeeks,  any  compensation  for  any  services 
rendered  or  to  be  rendered  either  by  "^ 
self  or  another —  '' 

(1)  at  a  time   when  he  is   a  Member  of 
^T^n^r^'  "^   ^"^-«  BHecTlL^- 

(2)  at  a  time  when  he  Is  an  officer  or  em- 
T^T  "^  ^^^  ^^"^'l  States  m  the  executive 
^s  ative,  or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern." 
ment.  or  in  any  agency  of  the  United  State, 
including   the   District   of   Columbia  ' 

So^esffora^^r,"^^  proceeding,  application. 
coEt  rinlJ?^  "^  "'  °'*'"  determination, 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  charge   accusa 

wh?  n'fr'l'  °'  °^^"  Partlcul.aT^mafter  m 
Which  the  United  States  is  a  party  or  hL  a 

d^ect  and  substantial   interest,  before  any 

an^''^!!?f''''  ^'''''^-  '^ourt-marual,  officer  or 
any  clvu.  military,  or  naval  commission    or 

as  nrov'J^'^K"',  '^"°^°g'y.  otherwise  than 
as  provided  by  law  for  the  proper  dischar^rp 
Of  Official  duties,  directly  or  indirect  ^S^s 
promises  or  offers  any  compensation  for  any 
toe  l^'e'n  ?/'"^"'^  °'  ^  ^«  rendered  at  I 
WM  such  T1^-  P^-^'^^^d,  or  Offered,  if  or 
rer^p^oye'o-^'"''^'"-  ^--^--'^ner,  officer. 
Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $V)  OOO^ 
^prisoned  for  not  more  than  twoVotZ 
both;  and  Shall  bo  Incapable  of  hold'^an^ 

^ned^kater-  '''''''  ^'^  ^''^'  -^'^^  '^'' 
(c)  A  special  Government  emplovce  shall 
^subject  to  subsection  ,a)  onlf  m  ?ela  ion 
to  a  particular  matter  Involving  a  specific 
party  or  parties  (i)  m  which  he  has  lu  am 
Sfv^f.^^'P^'^''  personally  and  subsUa'- 
"a^ly  as  a  Government  employee  or  as  a  sne 

ipr^aT'rr'  ^-P'°>--  trough  "eAsirn, 
rtn^Hr,;,  disapproval,  recommendation,  the 
i«hderlng  of  advice,  investigation  or  other- 


n,^f ;  '^*  "^^'^^  "^  Pending  in  the  depart- 
viX  "^  '''^^"'"I  "^  ^^  Government  In  wWch 
he  Is  .serving:  Prot-idcd.  That  clause  (2)  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  special  Goveriiment 
emp.oyee  who  has  served  In  such  deport- 
ment or  r^ency  no  more  than  slrty  dayrdurT 
ing  the  immediately  preceding  period  ot  three 
hunured     and     sixty-five    coLecutlvr  d^ 

testat.  n^i.'"  ''"'''•  '  '"^''  °^*-  ^'  S 

§  204.  Practice  in  Court  of  Claims  bv  Mem- 
bers of  Congress 
Whoever,  being  a  Member  of  Congress 
Member  of  Congress  Elect,  Resident  S>m-' 
mlssioner,  or  Resident  Commissioner  Elect 
practices  In  the  Court  of  Claims,  sLaU^ 
firied   not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 

fh.n  K  °.""^  "'''''  ^^°  y^'^™^  «■  both,  and 
Shall  be  lncap.xble  of  holding  any  office  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 
Stetes.  Added  Pub.  L  87-849,  5  1(a)  Oct 
23,  1962,  76  Stat.  1122. 

CONFLICT    OP    INTEREST    STATUTES— CONTEACTS 

Chapter  23— Contracts 
I  431.  Contracts  by  Member  of  Congress 

Whoever,  being  a  Member  of  or  Delegate  to 
Congress,  or  a  Resident  Commissioner,  elthe? 
^nH?  ,7  ^,^"  ^"  ^""^  qualified,  directly  or 
trust  for  him,  or  for  his  use  or  benefit,  or  on 
Ws  account,  undertakes,  executes,  holds  or 
enjoys,  m  whole  or  In  part,  any  contn^t  or 

t^T'f/'!.'  T'''^^  ""^  ^'^^"^'^  ^^^  1°  behalf  Of 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  by 
any  Officer  or  person  authorized  to  make  con! 

th^'n^rooa   '''^'''  ^"^"  "^  ^-'^  -^  -°- 

t..1;''JTK '"'''"^  °''  ^'•eements  made  In  viola- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  void;  and  when- 

^^nu^VT  °'  '^^^"y  ^  advanced  by  the 
^^r^ion^.r  ""'  any  agency  thereof,  in  con- 
n  «h^n  .  L^^  ^"^'*  contract  or  agreement, 
it  shall  forthwith  be  repaid;  and  In  case  of 
failure  or  refusal  to  repay  the  same^en 
demanded  by  the  proper  officer  It  ^Tdepm- 
ment  or  agency  under  whose  authority  such 
contract  or  agreement  shall  have  been  made 
or  entered  Into,  suit  shall  at  once  be  bro^t 
against  the  person  so  falling  or  r.tuZT^l 
his  sureties  lor  the  recovery  of  the  Joney 
so  advanced.  As  amended  Oct.  31  1951  c 
655,  5  19.  66  Stat.  717.  ' 
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out  by  it  on  cotton,  and  all  renew.Us  ex'en- 
slons.  or  c^nUnuatlons  of  existing  in^u.-ance 
with  ln.surance  agents  who  are  bona  fide 
residents  of  and  doing  bu.slnes6  m  Uie  State 
where  the  cotton  Is  warehoused;  Prorvied 
T^at  mich  insurance  may  be  secured  at  a  coTt 
not  greater  than  similar  Insurance  offered  on 
said  cotton  elsewhere.  ""cjca  on 

7  U.S.C.  1386 
Tlie  provisions  of  section  22  of  Tn*'e  41  -irri 
section..   204   and   205    of   "nue    18    Inow    18 

loan.s  or  payments  made  under  this  chapter 
(except  under  section  1383, ai   of  this  tfSe! 

7  U.SC. 
J  1514.  Crimes  and  offe.nses 

(a)  — (e).  Repe.aled.    Jime  2,S.  1948,  ch   645, 
5  21,  62  Stilt.  862,  eff.  Sept,  1,  19«. 

it)  Application  of  laws  on  Interest  of  mem- 
bers of  Congrt^s  in  contractf^ 
The  provisions  of  section  22  of  ■ntle  41  ^h'^tll 
not  apply  to  any  crop  insurance  agreement's 
niade  under  this  chapter.  (Feb  16  1938 
ch.  30.  title  V,  §  514,  52  Stat  76-  June  2^' 
1948.  ch.  646,  f  5  4.  21,  62  SUit.  859   8C2  ? 

15  U.S.C, 
{  714/.  Interest  of  members  of  the  Congress 

an^/  fi^Jif  °"^°^  ''^"°"  22  of  TlUe  41  shall 
r^JL  ,  «>"tract^  or  agreement*  of  the 
C<)rporation,  except  contracts  or  agreement! 
int^^;.  ,'''^'"*'  '^"  Corporation  l^^ln^"^ 
TfZn    '"""^'"^  P^^rtlclpatlng  in  a  progra^ 

fiTl2l[ltXit  ''"'" ''■  ^^' -^^  '<-*• 

22  U.S.C. 


S  433.  Exemptions    with   respect    to    certain 
contracts 

exfend '^^.'"^  ^^  ^^^  °^  ^^  *'"e  shall  not 
entered^nf^^  '°"^'''''*  °'  agreement  made  or 
entered  into,  or  accepted  by  any  incorporated 
company  for  the  general  benefit  of  sSh  ^^ 
poration;  nor  to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  bTls 

^e  readv^for ^^f"'  ^'^^^^^  ^^^^^  '^'  ^^^ 
are  ready  for  delivery  and  payment  therefor 

^  made  at  the  time  of  making  or  entering 
into  the  contract  or  agreement.  Nor  shal! 
the  provisions  of  such  sections  apply  to  ad- 
vances, loans,  discounts,  purchase  or  rept^- 
chaso  agreements,  extensions,  or  ren^^s 
^onTo;  °'  '^^fPta^ces,  releases  or  substitu- 
tions Of  security  therefor  or  other  contract 
or  agreements  made  or  entered  into  uS 

ict  t^t'Tn"',!'""  ^'"''"''^  Corporation 
Peri'er.^  T.  ^'^r^'"'"'-'''  Adjustment  Act,  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  the  Emergency  Farm 

193?^or'th'l'H°'  '''^'  '^^  ^^^"^  cfedlt^A^t™ 
1933,  or  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933 

1946  ti:rr\,?°™"  Administration  Act  of 
1946.  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
or  to  crop  Insurance  agreements  or  contracts' 
or  agreements  of  a  kind  which  tile  Secretary 

sh^i?b;="rm,s^:rp^u^L\^iLr'rs 

75"s?r77^4^'    '■  ''''■  ""^^  ^-  «^-35Tf3(oK 
7  U.S.C. 


§  1383.  Insurance  of  cotton;  reconcentratlon 

shlnnl^=n?"^°'^'*''    <^^*"*    Corporation 
shall  place  all  Insurance  of  every  nature  taken 


S  1472.  Authority  of  State  Dep.vtment   and 
other  Government  agencies 

th^'r,,*""^"'^  °°  activities  Which  further 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  subject  to  apl 
proval  Of  such  activities  by  the  Secr^tor?  The 
Department  and  the  other  Governmemlgen! 
cles  are  authorized—  ciiiagea 

(2)  to  make  contracts.  Including  contracts 
With  governmental  agencies,  foreign  o^ 
domestic,  including  subdMsioi^  there!?  and 
intergovernmental  organizations  of  wh^h 
the  United  States  is  a  member,  and  ^ith 
r^pect  to  contracts  entered  Into  in  f orSn 
count^rles.   without  regard   to  section   ^1" 

33  U.S.C. 
§  702m.  Same;  interest  of  members  of  Con- 
gress in  contracts  for  ac^julsiUon 
01 J  and 

,>r^»,,r'*I^  contract  or  agreement  to  be  made 

either  hv'li"'?  '°'  "^^  acquisition  of^d 
either  by  private  sale  or  condemnation  as  in 
sections    702a,    7021>-702d,    702e^7mg     7^2h 
^L'?^-  '°''-  ^-^^  '^"^  °^  5us  t!ue  pro! 

Slfi^ilafsr-'^'^     May  15.  1928. 

41   U.SC. 
5  22.  Interest  of  Member  of  Cong-ress 

or'e"nS  ?^L''"^*  °'  agreement  to  be  made 
ril  f^  T,  ,  ^'  °^  accepted  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  InsS 
an  express  condition  that  no  Member 
^ngress  shall  be  admitted  to  any  Sa%  ^ 
part  of  such  contract  or  agreement  or  ^ 
any  benefit  to  arise  thereu^n  Nor  i^ 
the  provisions  of  this  section^ apply  to  Inv 
contracts  or  agreements  heretofoi^'or  heTe! 
after  entered  into  under  the  AgricuUurL 
Adji^t«ient  Act,  the  Federal  PaniTL^n  Art 
the  Emergency  Farm  MortgageTct  of  193^' 

th^  ^'"V^  MortgagTS^rp^ratlon  Act- 
the  Farm  credit  Act  of  1933,  and  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  and  shall  not 
^^ili  ^  <^'^^^^  or  agreements  of  a  kmd 
^ti  wuh  ^"^^  «f  Agriculture  may  entTr 
into    with    farmers;     Provided,    That    such 
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CONTLICT    OF    INTEREST    STAXrTZS 

MISCELLANEOUS 

5    U-S.C. 

I  101.  AdvertUlQg    practice    before    dejjart- 
menta  or  oOlccs  ot  GovemiiieD.t. 

It  ah*U  b«  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  practicing  before  any  depart- 
Doent  or  office  of  the  Ooveniinent  to  use  the 
name  of  any  Member  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress or  of  any  officer  of  the  Government  la 
advertising  the  said  biislness.  (Apr.  37, 
1916.  ch.  89.  I  1,  39  Stat.  54.) 

13  U.S.C.  I 

I  303.  QualiflcaUonfl  and  dlsabUltlea. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  In  Congresa 
shaU  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  an 
officer  or  a  director  of  a  Federal  reserve  bank. 
35  U.S.C. 

i  70o.  Member     of    Congress    forbidden     to 

practice  before  Commission 

No  Senator  or  Member  of  or  Delegate  to 

Congress  shall,   during   his   continuance   In 

olBoe.  practice  before  the  Commission.     Aug. 

13.  1946,  c.  959.  i  16.  60  Stat,  1053. 

46  UB.C.  1223(e) 

EMPLOTINC    MEMBER   Or   CONGRSSS 

(•)  It  Shall  be  unlawful  for  any  contractor 
or  charterer  who  holds  any  contract  made 
under  authority  of  any  provision  In  this 
chapter  to  employ  any  Member  of  Congress, 
either  with  or  without  compensation,  as  an 
attorney,  agent,  officer,  or  director  of  siicJi 
person. 

Penalty 

■  FALSE  CLAIMS  AND  REPRESENTATIONS 

STATUTES  1 

18  use.  ' 

i  381.  False,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  claim* 

Whoever  makes  or  presents  bo  any  person 
or  oOoer  In  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  any  claim  upon  or 
•gainst  the  United  States,  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  knowing  such  claim  to  be 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

18  U.S.C.  I 

i  1001.    Statements  or  entries  generally 

Whoever.  In  any  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction ot  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  and  willfully  fal- 
Bifles.  conceals  or  covers  up  by  any  trick. 
Boheme,  or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makee 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statements 
or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses  any  false 
writing  or  document  knowing  the  same  to 
contain  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent 
•tatemeat  or  entry,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  1 10,000  or  Imprleoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both.  June  25,  1948,  c.  645.  62 
Stat.  749. 

31  use. 

1 331.  Liability  of  persons  making  false 
claims 
Any  person  not  In  the  military  or  naval 
forces  ol  the  United  States,  or  In  the  mllltla 
called  Into  cr  actually  employed  in  the  serv- 
loe  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made,  or  ^x'esent  or  cause  to  be 
presented,  for  payment  or  approval,  to  or  by 
any  person  or  officer  in  the  civil,  military,  or 
naval  service  ot  the  United  States,  any  claim 
upon  cr  against  the  Government  of  the 
Unlrted  States,  or  any  department  or  officer 
thereoif ,  knowing  such  claim  to  be  false,  flctl- 
ttoua,  or  fraudulent,  or  who,  for  the  purpose 
at  obtaining  or  aiding  to  obtain  the  payment 
or  approval  of  such  claim,  makes,  usee,  or 
cmiics  to  be  made  or  used,  any  false  bill,  re- 
ceipt, voucher,  roll,  account,  claim,  certifi- 
cate, affldavlt,  or  deposition,  knowing  the 
same  to  contain  any  fraudulent  or  fictitious 
•tatement  or  entry,  or  who  enters  into  any 


agreement,  combination,  or  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  Government  of  the  United  Slates, 
or  any  department  or  officer  thereof,  by  ob- 
taining oiT  aiding  to  obtain  the  payment  or 
allowance  of  any  false  or  fraucJuleiU  claim,  or 
who.  having  charge,  poev^essioii.  custody,  or 
control  of  any  money  or  otlier  pubUc  property 
used  or  to  be  used  In  the  military  or  nav.U 
ser\'lce,  who.  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
United  States  or  willfully  to  conceal  such 
money  or  othi^r  property,  delivers  or  causes  to 
be  delivered,  to  any  other  person  having  au- 
thority to  receive  the  siinie,  any  amount  of 
such  money  or  other  property  less  than  that 
for  which  he  received  a  certificate  or  took  a 
receipt,  and  every  f>erson  authorized  to  make 
or  deliver  .aiy  certificate,  voucher,  receipt,  or 
other  paper  certifying  the  receipt  of  arms, 
anununiilon.  provisions,  clothing,  or  other 
property  so  used  or  to  be  used,  who  makes  or 
delivers  the  same  to  any  other  j>erson  witliout 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
st.itcd  therein,  and  with  Intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States,  and  every  per.son  who 
knowingly  purchases  or  receives  In  pledge  for 
any  obligation  or  indebtedness  from  any  sol- 
dier. ofScer.  sailor,  or  other  person  called  Into 
or  employed  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
any  arms,  equipments,  ammunition,  clotiies, 
military  3t.-)res,  or  other  public  property,  such 
soldier,  sailor,  officer,  or  other  person  not 
having  Vae  lawful  right  u~>  pledge  or  sell  the 
&une,  shall  forfeit  any  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  •t2,000,  and.  in  addition, 
double  the  amount  of  damages  which  the 
United  States  may  have  stustalned  by  reason 
of  the  doing  or  conirruttlng  such  act,  together 
with  the  costs  of  suit,  and  such  forfeiture 
and  damages  shall  be  sued  for  in  the  same 
suit.    RS.'jl  3490.  5438. 

In  Vnxtcd  States  v  BrambUtt,  348  U.S.  503 
(1955)  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  con- 
viction of  a  former  Member  of  Congress  for 
violating  18  U3.C.  1001  by  falsely  represent- 
ing to  the  Disbursing  Office  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  a  named  woman  was 
entitled  to  compensation  as  his  clerk.  It  re- 
jected the  contention  that  the  Disbursing 
Office  was  not  a  department  or  agency  within 
the  meaning  of  the  stattite. 


Dedication  of  Barldey  Dam  Marks  Great 
Story  of  Progrest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18,  196€ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Barkley  Dam  on  the  lower 
Cumberland  River  will  be  dedicated  this 
Saturday — markine:  a  great  story  of 
progres,s.  Vice  President  Humphrey  will 
deliver  the  principal  dedication  address 
at  the  ceremonies. 

In  this  connection,  the  Na.shvUle  Ban- 
ner recently  published  an  excellent  edi- 
torial concerning  BarkJey  Dam — named 
for  the  late,  beloved  Veep,  Alben  Bark- 
ley — and  I  ask  unarJmous  consent  that 
thl3  editorial  be  reprinted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  becaiise  of  its  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  its  broad 
general  interest. 

The  editorial  follows: 

."V-N-  Excin.vG  Project  Unfolds 

Dedication  of  the  Barkley  Dam  next  Satur- 
day marks  the  near-completion  of  a  giant 
multi-purpose  water  project  destined  to  bring 
a  whole  new  way  of  life  to  inhabitants  of 
the  Cumberland  River  valley  and  surround- 


ing   areas    in    Southwestern    Kentucky    and 
Middle  Tennessee. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Installation  and  the 
variety  of  benefits  to  be  derived  from  im- 
pounded waters  are  staggering. 

This  great  lower  river  impoundment,  reach- 
ing back  toward  the  modem  Cheatham  Dam 
and  lock  system  below  Ashland  City,  makes 
Nashville  easily  available  to  all  types  of  com- 
mercial and  recreational  craft  that  ply  the 
deepest  channels  of  the  Central  U.S.  river  sys- 
tem leading  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  With  completion  of  Cordell  Hull 
Dam,  now  well  under  way,  this  s:\me  traffic 
can  proceed  on  to  Celina  near  the  Kentucky 
line.  Because  of  the  canal  now  connecting 
Barkley  and  Kentucky  Lakes.  Nashville  is 
placed  near  the  busy  river  ports  of  Northern 
Alabama,  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville. 

Huge  turbines  at  Barkley  generate  power 
to  augment  the  electrical  output  of  facilities 
already  functioning  on  nearby  Kentucky 
Lake  Dam  providing  the  basis  for  industrial 
expansion  throughout  the  whole  region  from 
Nashville  to  the  Ohio. 

Where  once  the  uncontrolled  waters  of  the 
Cumberland  and  its  tributaries  flooded  rich 
farmland,  the  river  and  Its  environs  will  be 
tamed.  Water  held  back  by  the  main  dam 
and  upstream  reservoirs  will  reduce  the 
severity  of  floods  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  the  north. 

A  playgroimd  and  recreational  area,  which 
lies  between  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
rivers  where  the  two  run  parallel  to  reach  the 
most  scenic  vacatlonlands  In  the  South.  Bor- 
dered on  the  east  by  Lake  Barkley  and  on  the 
west  by  Kentucky  Lake.  It  Is  within  a  day's 
drive  of  90  million  people. 

The  Barkley  Dam  will  reach  Its  full  poten- 
tial In  1971  when  the  last  portion  of  the 
waterway — the  Cordell  Hull  Project  near 
Carthage,  Tenn. — Is  completed. 

However,  recreational  and  economic  bene- 
fits start  unfolding  later  this  year  when  the 
Impounded  lake's  water  begins  reaching  out 
for  Cheatham  Dam — a  ribbon  of  blue  more 
than  118  miles  long. 

Stepped-up  navigation  and  the  Industrial 
expansion  to  follow,  coupled  with  an  un- 
rivalled tourist  attraction,  make  this  one  of 
the  most  exciting  economic  ventures  In  the 
region's  history. 

Its  potential,  which  even  now  looms  great, 
hardly  can  be  measured  yet  for  the  years  to 
come. 

Only  time  and  the  Initiative  of  the  people 
Into  whose  hands  It  will  be  Intrusted  will  de- 
termine Its  ultimate  value  to  the  region  It  en- 
compasses. 
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Mr.  Oehlert  Speaks  Up  for  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18, 1966 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  should  take  keen  Interest  and 
great  delight  in  reading  the  following 
remarks  of  Benjamin  H.  Oehlert,  Jr..  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr.  Oehlert  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  business  leaders. 
Formerly  president  of  Minute  Maid  Co, 
Florida's  largest  citrus  processor,  he  is 
now  senior  vice  president  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co. 

More  often  than  not,  public  comment 
about  Members  of  Congress  tends  to  be 
rather  critical. 

Mr.  Oehlert's  speech  is  unstinting  in 
its  praise  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  vitally  important  contribution  they 
make  to  the  American  way  of  life. 


[From  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Evening  Star 
Aug.  10.  1966J 

CO.NC.RES.S.MEN    APPLAUDED    BT    OEHLERT 

Former  Orlandoan  Benjamin  H,  Oehlert 
Jr.  Wednesday  called  for  a  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the 
enormous  Job  our  representatives  In  Congress 
are  doing  for  us. 

Speaking  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Or- 
lando, the  former  Minute  Maid  Co.  execu- 
tive who  Is  now  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Coca  Cola  Company  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  said- 

"I  suppose  most  of  us  here  today  are  em- 
ployed, although  the  matter  of  how' gainfully 
may  depend  on  whether  we  are  talking  to  our 
bankers  or  to  our  wives.  But  let  me  assure 
you  it  Is  no  different  in  Atlanta  than  in  Or- 
lando; outgo  still  rises  to  match  Income. 

"Even  though  you  are  happily  employed 
at  present,  you  prob.ably  will  be  Interested  in 
this  position  as  described  in  a  'Help  Wanted" 
advertisement: 

"'Wanted:  men  or  women,  U.S.  citizens 
over  age  25,  for  employment  In  Washington' 
No  prior  experience  necessary.  Five  day 
week,  six  to  eight  months  each  year  hours 
12  noon  to  4  p.m.  Job  attendance  not  man- 
datory. Fringe  benefits  Include  unlimited 
vacation,  travel  In  U.S.  or  abroad  expenses 
paid,  free  medical  care,  free  haircuts,  private 
dining  rooms,  luxurious  office  suites  equipped 
with  paid  staffs,  free  telephone  and  telegraph 
service,  low  license  plate  numbers.  Starting 
salary  MCOOO,  plus  expense  allowances  for 
office.  Two-year  contract.  Can  be  basis  for 
lifetime  career.  Selections  made  on  basis 
recommendations  from  friends  and  neleh- 
bors."  " 

"Now,  of  course,  no  such  ad  has  appeared 

and  no  such  Jobs  exist.  But— and  this  Is  the 
reason  I  speak  as  I  do— across  this  land  of 
ours,  all  too  many  Americans  believe  that 
some  such  job  description  fairly  and  fully 
summarizes  the  duties  and  emoluments  of 
those  who  serve  us  all  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Throughout  our  history,  as  a  nation,  gen- 
erations of  Americans  have  harbored  and 
nurtured  the  attitude  that,  as  someone  once 
expressed  It.  'politics  Is  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Incompetent.'  Whether  we  are  btislness- 
men,  professionals,  farmers,  worklngmen  or 
Whatever,  we  take  satisfaction— a  very  per- 
verse satisfaction— from  believing  that  our 
own  occupations  are  hard  and  demanding 
While  the  Jobs  of  public  servants  are  soft  and 
easy.  This  is  pectUiarly  and  particularly 
true  of  our  attitudes  toward  Congress— espe- 
cially the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Many  years  ago,  the  great  American  hu- 
morist, Mark  Twain,  expressed  this  atti- 
tude—not too  humorouslv — when  he  ad- 
dressed his  readers,  saying:  'Suppose  you 
were  aii  idiot.  And  suppose  you  were  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  But  I  repeat  mj-self  ■  The 
members  of  Congress,  if  not  the  Institution 
of  Congress  Itself,  have  been— and  all  too 
many  pi.ices.  still  are— looked  upon  as  fair 
targets  for  oiu-  ridicule,  disrespect,  even 
sometimes  contempt. 

.r,r.\f"  ^'",^  today— as  one  private  citizen, 
speaking  only  for  mv.self-to  say  that  this 
on^'l'H^^  ^'^'"^Scroxis.  that  the  impression 
on  Which  It  rest.,  is  cruelly  false,  and  that 
l.t  ;^^'^  P'"^^  '''"'^"  responsible  Americans 
Sw,rH  "  fv  «^<"'"^^l^-^«  s>^ch  a  sentiment 
toward  public  service  at  .any  level,  particu- 

sTat'  '"'"'  ''^  """  "^'"^"Sress  of  the  United 


Certainly.  I  have  no  call— and  no  cause— 
10  speak  as  a  self-appointed  defender  of  men 
and  women  In  elective  ofTice.  The  very  Tac" 
they  are  there  Is  evidence  th.at  thev  can  de 
lend  themselves  quite  well.  But  I  do  be- 
hZ^^  *  businessman-that  we  of  the 
^Iness  conununity  have  a  re.sponsibiUty  for 

^S  Tor'l^'  °'.P"'"^  unde^tandlng^nd 
a^^l  ,  ^    demands    these    times    .ire 

making  upon  our  public  servants. 


"Thomas  Jefferson  said  once  that  'When  a 
man  assumes  a  public  trust,  he  should  con- 
sider himself  as  public  property.'  And  I 
agree  with  that.  But  I  might  make  this  ob- 
servation. In  any  community,  if  someone 
throws  stones  at  the  public  property  of  school 
windowE-or  If  p.Unt  Is  splashed  on  the  pub- 
ic property  of  buildings  or  signs— or  even 
if  the  public  property  of  litter  baskets  in  our 
parks  are  destroyed,  then  you  can  count  on  a 
great  public  outcry  demanding  that  an  end 
be  put  to  such  outrages.  Or,  perhaps  I 
should  say  that  you  could  have  counted  on  It 
until  recently! 

"Yet,  very  often  the  same  outraged  people 
Will  themselves  engage  In  the  worst  sort  of 
vandalizing  of  the  public  property  of  those 
who  serve  us  In  public  position— thinking 
nothing  of  throwing  stones,  figurativelv  at 
Congressmen  or  Senators,  splashing  them 
over  with  tar  buckets,  destrovlng  the  Indi- 
vidual and  destroying  respect'for  the  offices 
and  the  profession  as  well.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  members  of  the  Congress  should  be  im- 
mune against  criticism  or  complaint  at  ail- 
but,  gentlemen,  I  do  suggest  that  we  should 
treat  them  with  as  much  respect,  at  least  as 
litter  baskets  in  our  public  parks  and  road- 
sides. 

''Several  years  ago,  Dr.  Ernest  Griffith  pub- 
lished a  book  I  would  commend  to  you  all 
on  'Congress:  Its  Contemporary  Rile.'  I 
think  It  profits  us  to  reflect  upon  some  of 
this  able  scholar's  observations, 

"  'The  Congress  of  the  United  States  '  "  he 
writes,  '•  'Is  the  worid's  best  hope  of  repre- 
sentative government.  In  Its  halls  decisions 
are  made  which  may  make  or  break  not  only 
our  own  nation  but  also  the  whole  free  world 
These  decisions  are  major  weapons  in  the 
struggle  not  only  for  democratic  survival  but 
for  Its  advance,'  " 

Then.  Dr.  Griffith  writes  on,  to  say: 
"  'The  fact  that  we  are  by  all  odds  the  mo.^it 
powerful  of  the  units  of  the  free  world  with- 
out which  the  remainder  could  scarcely  sur- 
vive, attaches  to  our  Congress  today  a  dignity 
and  a  responsibility  at  the  same  time  insplr- 
ng  and  terrible,  a  responsibility  unmatched 
In  all  its  eariler  history.  It  Is  responding  well 
to  the  challenge.'  " 

"For  myself,  I  would  have  to  say— from 
close  and  objective  observation— that  I  fully 
agree  both  with  that  description  of  the  role 
of  Congress  today  and  with  that  final  assess- 
ment of  Its  response. 

"The   role   that  history  has   thrust   upon 
the  American  people— and  the  responsibility 
we.  in  turn,  have  delegated  to  our  represent- 
^^^^I'-'^-^es  the  job  of  service  in  Congress 
anything  but  easy  and  the  Jobs  there  every- 
thing but  soft.  ' 
"I  could— and  you  who  know  me  so  well 
realize    how   much   I   would    enjoy   It— dis- 
course well  into  the  afternoon  on  the  various 
choices  and  decisions  Congress  has  made     As 
much    as    any   of    you,    I   am    confident— or 
think  I  am  confident— that  If  I  were  there 
I  would  sometimes  choose  otherwise,  decide 
otherwise  than  the  members  of  Con<-rc<;K  do 
But   I  never  forget   the  counsel   a  gocjd   100 
percent   conservative   Republican   once   pave 

aid  T^'l-''  '*  ''■■'^'^  President  William  How- 
ard  Taft  who  said: 

»,..",'f  °IlJ'"^  '^  "'"""^  deceitful  than  the  state- 
ments that  what  we  need  in  politics  is  the 
f"!';?;^  '"=*"•  P""t'cs  are  a  buslness-at 
least  they  are  a  field  in  which  experience  tells 
for  usefulness  .-.nd  effectivene.=.^_and  a  nia n 
who  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  -ur- 
ces.sful  establishment  of  a  busin6s.>=  is  cen- 

the  public  in  the  administration  of  public 
bui.incs.';.'  t-u^iji- 

"I  am  not  liere  to  argue  philosophy.     As 
businessmen,  I  imagine  that  you  would  agree 

Back  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  a  delegation 

and  thevT'"  ^'r.  So^d^^"'^  called  ol  him 
and  tliey  were  a.<ked  by  the  sovereign  what 
Should  be  done  by  the  government^o  Tie'p 
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them  out— in  oUaer  words,  what  would  be 
best  for  business.  The  delegation  answered 
m  words  that  still  apply,  -sire,  let  us  alone  ' 
in  our  high -pressure,  hyperthyrold  society 
today,  most  of  us  would  like  to  be  let  alone— 
not  merely  let  alone  by  government  but  by 
a^  the  weight  and  pressures  of  respoiisl- 
blliUes  we  feel  every  waking  moment.  How- 
ever, much  that  we  ask— or  would  like  to 
ask-for  ourselves.  It  U  not  something  we 
grant  to  our  congressmen. 

"In  Washlngton-lf  you  would,  as  some 
of  you  do  come  to  know  your  congressmen 
and  senators  and  the  Jobs  they  perform- 
you  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  one 
dominant  characteristic  of  those  so-called 
soft.  e.asy  jobs  Is  that  the  Incumlients  are 
never  'let  alone.' 

"You  .and  I  wake  up  In  the  morning  pick 
up  our  newspape.-s,  turn  over  to  the  financial 
p;ifc:es  to  see  how  the  market  did.  turn  to  the 
sports  pa«es  to  see  if  the  Braves  are  still  In 
Atlanta,  check  the  weather  so  we  will  have 

c3mV'",*^  ^  ^'"^  '^''°"^  ^"  day-and  then 
Ci-sually  look  over  the  news  of  the  world  and 
nation  complacent  In  the  confidence  t.'iat 
we  coiUd  run  the  show  better  if  anyone  asked 
us  to  do  so. 

"For  the  member  of  Con-rc:^,  the  niorning 
doesn  t  st,art   that  way.     Quite  possiblv.  his 
working   day   sUirted    long   before    breakfast 
With  a  telephone  at!l  from  some  not  exactlv 
sober  c.tizen  back  home-about  2  or  3  o'clock 
In    the    morning-saying    'Congressman,    me 
and  some  of  the  boys  are  out  here  at  the 
country  club,  and  we  have  Just  figured  out 
whiu  you  ought  to  make  Uie  President  do  on 
Met  Nam.'     If,   an   hour   later,   he   tells   htc 
callers  that  he  re:.ny  needs  to  get  some  sleep 
^ir-^\T'^^    immc-dlately   become    InUlgnant— 
on'thelnb '^^"'^  ■'""  ^  Washington  to  sleep 
"Then,  about  6  o'clock,  the  telephone  ring.; 
apain:    'Congres-mnan,    bet    you    cant    c^iess 

Mo)  J  and  I  are  In  town  for  some  sight - 
see  ng-and  I  know  there  wont  be  a  chance 
to  vis  x^ith  you  after  you  get  to  the  office. 
So  I  thought  we  would  just  come  on  bv  now 
With  the  kids  and  have  coffee  with  vou  be- 
cause I  remember  your  letter  where  vou  said 
If  wo  were  ever  in  Wtishingtx.n.  be'stire  to 
drop  in  to  see  you,' 

"On  and  on;  tliroughout  the  dav.  the  con- 
gressman-whercvcr  he  may  be  froin-seldom      ' 
enjoys    a    moment    when    he    is,    trulv     'let 
alone.'     His  day  begins  early  and   It 'never 
really  ends.     If  he  is  hurrying  to  a  commlt- 

^.h^^'^t'"^,''^   1°  "''^"^^   '"  ^^^  morning. 
rushing  to  a  luncheon  after  answering  a  ouo- 
r«n,  call  in   the  Hou«e,  or  sprinting  back  to 
the  floor  to  cast  a  vote,  there  Is  likelv  to  be 
a   constituent   tugging   at   his   coat   sleeve— 
or  a  delegation   of   visiting   schoollxjvs   and 
glris.  or  a  represent-Uive  of  one  Interest  group 
or  another  who  wants  to  sav  a  word     For  all 
those  who  are  physically  present,   hundreds 
more  are  demanding  his  time  through  letters 
postcards  and  telephone  calls,  manv  of  thc«e 
messages  following  the  patte.-n  of  'bear  Sir- 
You  cur.    You  will  never  get  mv  vote  .i.e,-an  ' 
Bro-oding  over  all  of  It  Is  the  "necessitv  and 
the  cxpen.<--o  of  beLn-  in  two  places  .at  "once 

nH.,,?"?  "V,'.'"^'''"  •'•  ^°"^^  ""^  i^»me  and  some 
'^^''l.'^^i^^^on.     He   must    somehow 

and  f^r.  "T"'''"'^  !''"  money-to  travel  back 
and  forta  frequently,  for  he  has  two  never- 
ending  Jobs:  one  is  to  do  the  back-breakine 
work   m   Washington.   ..nd    the   other   is   to 

loucr"'  '"'"'^'' ""  '•'■"'  ^''  '^'^''''^  i°«^ 

—  The  days  are  gone  whcn-^s  wa.s  true 
onl>  a  few  years  ago— the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  could  spend  a  week  debat- 
ing w'hether  to  approve  a  $20,000  appropria- 

national  poultry  fair.  Todav-whatever  hts 
conmuttee  asslgnment-the  congre^mln 
must   decide,   as  best  he   can.  on  ^r^^s 

Of  millions  of  people  for  decades  to  come 
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He  1«  expected  to  understand,  be  InTormed 
about,  and  make  the  wisest  decision  on  up- 
wards ot  2.000  bills  each  seaslon.  He  Is  ex- 
pected to  know  everything  about  his  own  dis- 
trict, nearly  everything  about  the  more  th&n 
400  other  districts  In  the  United  States.  plu» 
more  than  100  countries  on  every  continent 
of  the  globe. 

"If  he  makes  the  right  decision,  takes  ths 
right  action,  chooses  the  right  course,  not 
a  word  appears  In  the  newspapers — not  s 
letter  comes  from  home — offering  approval, 
encouragement  or  gratitude.  But.  if  his 
teen-age  son  get  a  parking  ticket.  Lf  his  wife 
has  her  picture  made  dancing  at  a  Wash- 
ington party,  or  If  he  happens  to  miss  getting 
his  picture  made  with  a  delegation  from 
back  home,  publicity  la  Immediate  and  his 
future  Is  cast  In  doubt. 

"Yea,  the  pay  is  good  for  all  this — gixxi, 
until  you  £idd  up  the  bills.  If  he  goes  u> 
lunoh  with  a  delegation  of  schoolchildren, 
the  congressman  Is  a  piker  unless  he  picks 
up  the  bill.  It  he  goes  to  lunch  with  busl- 
nesamen  and  let*  them  pick  up  the  bill, 
be  la  a  tool  of  the  vested  Interests.  If  he 
drive*  an  old  model  automobile,  he  is  a 
discredit  to  the  district;  If  he  comes  home  In 
a  new  model,  constituents  wink  knowingly 
at  eacli  other  and  say.  See,  what'd  I  tell 
you — «  man  doesn't  stay  honest  long  in 
poUtlcs. 

"The  life  c«f  the  congressman  c»r  congress- 
woman — the  life  of  the  senator  or  the  rep- 
resentative— Is  one  of  the  most  demanding 
and  least  appreciated  In  our  system  and 
society.  If  the  perquisites  and  privileges  of 
the  olBces  are  many.  If  the  satisfaction  of 
having  served  the  nation  Is  great,  the  fact 
remains  that  for  the  lndlvldu.'\l  who  gives 
himself  In  this  manner,  the  life  is  a  lonely 
life,  an  harassed  life,  a  thankless  life — and 
a  life  which  often  leads  the  most  able  men 
to  decide  that  some  other  occupation  Is  what 
they  prefer  for  their  families. 

"I  discuss  this  here  today  for  one  re.xson. 
On  more  occasions  than  I  like  to  remember. 
I  have  sat  In  audiences  such  as  this  listening 
to  speakers  tell  what  Is  wrong  in  Washington. 
what  Is  wrong  with  Congress,  and  urging 
that  we  write  pur  representative  and  tell  him 
how  the  cow  ate  the  cabbage.  But  I  believe 
that  there  comes  a  time  when  a  nation  such 
as  ours  needs  to  be  reminded — and  very 
much  needs  to  remember — that  respect  for 
public  oflBce  and  public  officers  is  essential 
to  the  continuing  success  of  our  system. 

Apart  from  political  parties,  apart  from 
political  philosophies,  apart  from  "conserva- 
tlsm"  or  "liberalism."  from  divisions  of 
"labor"  or  "b\jslne«8,"  the  attitudes  we  have 
long  Indulged  toward  public  officeholders  In 
this  country  may  be  luxuries  a  mature  nation 
cannot  afford. 

"If,  as  I  am  sure  we  do.  want  and  expect  a 
society  which  respects  law  and  order,  then 
we  o<  the  business  conununlty — we  who  try 
to  be  leaders  of  our  community — ought  to 
realize  that  It  Is  very  Important  what  atti- 
tude we  reflect  toward  those  who  make  our 
law*  and  try  to  assure  us  an  orderly,  fair. 
progressive  and  secure  society. 

"I  do  not  suggest  that  Congress  would  be 
better  If  It  were  filled  with  businessmen;  I 
know  few  businessmen — myself  Included — 
who  could  stand  the  pace,  much  lees  do  the 
work  as  well.  We  could  not.  If  we  tried,  make 
the  Job  of  our  congressmen  soft,  but  I  do 
suggest  we  could — and  should — do  all  that 
we  can  to  make  it  easier:  to  share  with  our 
r^resentatlves  more  constructive  sugges- 
tions and  fewer  caustic  slurs,  to  help  them 
find  answers  in  defense  of  our  way  of  life 
Instead  ot  threatening  their  political  lives. 
"On  the  caliber  and  character  and  compe- 
tence at  our  Congress — and  the  men  and 
women  who  compose  it — rest  the  answers  for 
tw  to  the  age-(rid  choices  of  mankind.  In 
tbls  world,  those  jobs  wlU  never  be  soft  and 


those  responsibilities  never  easy.  So.  I  would 
conclude  by  repeating  the  sage  advice  of  old 
Champ  Clark  who  once  said: 

"  'A  man  must  learn  to  be  a  representative 
or  senator,  just  as  he  mu-st  learn  to  be  a 
farmer,  carpenter.  bl;u?k.smlth,  merchant,  en- 
gineer, l.iwyer,  <loct*>r.  pre;v:'her.  teacher  or 
anything  else  .  .  .  The  best  plan  for  a  con- 
stituency to  pursue  is  to  select  a  man  of  good 
senee.  good  habits,  and  f>erfect  integrity, 
young  enough  to  learn.  :tnd  re-elect  him  so 
long  as  he  retains  his  faculties  :;nd  Is  f  ath- 
ful  to  his  trust.'  " 


The  Negro  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINuLS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18.  1966 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well- 
deserved  accolade  for  the  Necrro  in  Viet- 
nam apipeared  In  an  editorial  in  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  on  Monday,  August 
15,  1966.  I  have  unanimou.s  con.'^ent  that 
It  appear  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
The  Negko  in  Vietn.\m 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

THE    DrEDS    THET'RE    DOING 

There  are  about  40,100  Negro  Qghters  In 
Viet  Najn.  and  that  .s  more  Negro  youth 
than  has  been  involved  in  all  the  troubles 
from  Watts  a  ye.or  ago  to  those  that  have 
made  news  across  the  country  this  summer. 

They  are  not  only  thtre  doing  the  Job.  but 
the  proportion  is  above  iiver;tge  lu  outfits 
like  the  101st  Airborne  which  is  made  up 
of  specially  quiillfled   volunteers. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  whether  one  talks  to 
officers  or  private  soldiers,  whether  it  Is  some- 
one cc'nim.mding  some  Negroes  or  operating 
under  a  Negro's  conim.T.nd,  and  whether  that 
soldier  comes  from  Illinois  or  Mississippi-  - 
the  Judgment  is  the  same:  ""■ 

The  Negro  soldier  in  Viet  Nam  Is  doing  an 
out5t,inding  Job 

As  some   say.   "They   try  harder!" 

The  number  of  Incidents  of  record  axe  too 
niunerous  to  count  of  Negroes  rUking  their 
lives  to  save  white  conu-ades.  and  of  white 
soldiers  risking  their  lives  to  save  Negro 
comrades. 

In  the  integrated  ixrnied  forces,  these  young 
men  know  each  otiior,  jind  the  fact  of  race 
has  taken  its  appropriate  place  in  their  re- 
lationships—  unlmfx>rtant.  It  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  Important 
things  in  either  their  jobs  or  their  relation- 
ships. 

It  is  part  of  the  total  picture  that  doesnt 
make  much  news,  l)ecau.se  race  is  not  a  p>art 
of  the  thing.  Everviine  Is  operating  as  a 
man  n^jt  as  a  Negro  or  a  Cauc;xsian — as  an 
American  5  ildier  or  as  an  American  Marine. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  t;ike  notice  that 
the  Negro  like  any  other  .«;egraent  of  the 
{X)pulation  of  this  country  has  many  "rep- 
resentatives." and  we  act  in  both  Ignorance 
and  in  tl:e  wrong  when  we  pick  ot  a  "bad 
representa'ive"  and  choose  to  view  a  whole 
people  in  tiial  im.vge. 

We  believe  that  the  soldier  who  speaks 
with  his  actions  In  treating  woiinded  under 
fire  or  in  leading  white  squad  members  Into 
combat  with  the  enemy  speaks  louder  than 
the  street-corner  hell-ralser  who  makes 
charges  timt  we  should  "get  out  of  Viet  Nam" 
or  that  Negroes  should  refuse  to  fight 
there." 


The  ^im:)le  fact  l.s.  al.so.  that  there  r.re 
nioTs  Negroes  In  Vietnam  putting  their  lives 
'-in  the  line  for  this  country  and  Its  p>otentlrils 
for  them — mostly  serving  in  liiglily  proicf,- 
slonal  volunteer  outfits  like  the  paratroopers 
and  Marines — than  there  are  members  of 
SNCC  or  the  Muslims,  for  example.  opp<jsiiig 
tiie  war  and  the  Negro  role  in  it! 

And  it  Is  certainly  easier  to  shout  for  SNCC 
than  to  face  Viet  Cong  ambushes  In  the 
Jungles  of  Viet  Nam! 

That  chc>ice,  made  by  so  many  thousands 
of  Netrro  Americans,  must  be  part  of  the 
reckoning  for  those  who  arc  trying  to  cait 
the  Negro  populace  en  masse  into  s<:jme  r-ir- 
row  and  unflattering  classification. 

THE  LESSON  THEY'RE  LE.^F.NING 

Tlie  performance  of  Negro  fighting  men  in 
Viet  Nam.  which  is  recognized  as  being  ex- 
ceptional, Is  a  clue  as  to  what  can  happen 
In  this  country  to  the  great  benefit  of  all 
cc»iiccrned. 

If  the  Negro  soldier  and  Marine,  upon  the 
discovery  that  he  has  an  equal  status  and  an 
equal  chance  In  an  integrated  amied  forces, 
responds  to  that  situation  generally  by  "try- 
ing harder."  the  same  thing  can  happen  In 
"civilian"  America. 

Indeed,  It  Is  rather  t>'plcal  of  minority 
groups. 

Throughout  our  history,  such  groups  have 
made  the  "transition"  to  "American"  society, 
and  In  the  coiirse  of  the  transition  p)erlod, 
especially,  have  contributed  an  exceptional 
number  of  outstanding  people  in  many  fields 
of  endeavor. 

They  "tried  harder." 

W^hen  Negroes  in  this  cduntry  realize  the 
gaps  that  have  been  made  in  the  old-time 
barriers,  are  no  longer  distracted  by  the  rem- 
nants and  rubble  of  such  barriers  that  re- 
main, and  go  after  the  opportunities  as  they 
exist  and  as  they  expand,  we  shall  see  an 
Immense  gain. 

We  shall  also  see  the  remnants  of  those  old 
barriers  swept  away  In  the  new  surge  of 
accomplishments. 

For  when  folks  find  that  they  can  compete, 
that  "having  been  disadvantaged"  Is  not  a 
p)ermanent  disability  unless  they  treat  is  as 
such,  and  go  ELfter  the  skills  involved  In  this 
competition — we'll  really  be  on  our  way. 
\^  Nor  will  there  be  any  lack  of  effort  by  other 
Americans  in  clearing  away  the  debris  of  the 
past  to  make  that  road  ever  more  clear  of 
obstacles — except  those  hurdles  every  man 
must  face  and  conquer  along  the  way.  re- 
gardless of  race. 

THE   RESULT    WE   EXPECT 

Tliere  is  an  another  result  which  will  surely 
flow  from  the  experience  of  Negroes  fighting 
side  by  side  with  other  Americans  In  Viet 
Nam.  and  doing  such  a  good  Job  of  it. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  will  be 
coming  back,  and  the  lessons  they've  learned 
about  life  Itself  in  the  Jungle  struggle  will 
send  great  numbers  of  them  back  Into  oiir 
schools  and  colleges  as  It  has  G.I.'s  since 
1940. 

Thoxi sands  will  come  back  with  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  discipline  and  drive  and  de- 
termination to  carve  out  a  place  for  them- 
selves at  home.  Thpy  will  compete  at  home 
as  they  have  in  the  armed  services. 

Tiieir  records  of  performance  as  American 
soldiers  and  as  leaders  will  help  them  win 
extra  opportunities  Just  as  a  record  of  per- 
formance assists  any  other  person  in  getting 
better  opportunities  for  himself. 

They  will  lead  the  way. 

And  It  is  hard  to  see  how  those  who  have 
found  themselves  in  an  Integrated  activity 
In  war  are  going  U>have  much  sympathy  for 
other  Negroes  who  supp>ort  segregationist 
doctrines  whether  such  segregationists  call 
themselves  "nationalist"  or  "Muslim"  or 
whatever. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18,  1966 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  General  Foods  Corp.,  whose  home 
office  is  In  White  Plains,  N.Y..  has  re- 
cently issued  Its  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

f^resident  C.  W.  Cook  of  General  Foods 
devotes  a  section  of  the  report  to  some 
observations  on  the  place  of  corporations 
in  contemporai-y  society  and  the  free 
enterprise  system. 
The  report  states: 

Despite  the  Innumerable  uiiccrtainlies  of 
the  times,  one  fact  emerges  clearly.  Pood 
will  play  an  Increasingly  significant  role  In 
the  free  world's  quest  for  i>eace.  In  that 
quest  feeding  mankind  becomes  a  primary 
consideration  as  the  population  explosion 
threatens  starvation  for  many  more  millions 
in  an  already-hungry  world.  The  over- 
whelming need  Is  for  high-protein  foods  at 
rZTr^^  ^^  exploring  the  appropriate 
this  nTed       '"'  ^'^''^  "^  "^"'P'^e  ^  '"^^ 

i^ff  o£  possible  interest,  I  am  Including 

^  Record,  under  unanimous  consent 

an  editorial  that  appeared  In  the  White 

24^'r966         ^*Po^t«i--DisPatch  on  June 

A  Basis  for  Greatness 

such  a  giant  international  enterprise  as  the 
General  Foods  Corporation  to  be  a  glowing 
statistical  re!x,rt  of  material  prx>gress  ^ 

And  this  year's  document  emanating  from 
Isl^Z^'^^l^r''^^  ^"  White^lains 

tiJn'f  h^/'"''  ^'  concla.ion  of  the  corpora- 
in  et  .  f '''  '"  "'  ^'''''''^--  ^'''^'  "^^-  highs 
ind  a  ha  'd'^n'  "''  ""'''  exceeding  a  billion 
V\^  i  doU.'.rf:,  near-record  capiUal  addi- 
t^ns  and  an  expenditure  for  deve  oping  and 
introducins  new  products  nearly  twice  that 
of  five  years  ago, 

vl^^.  ''V^''^  ^si^ouia  be  welcomed  by  General 
Foods'  76.000  stockholders.  particul^Iy  l^ 
r^ollectlon  of  the  five  cent  quarterl^  dm^ 

It.  of  course,  is  good  news  to  the  clfv  and 
anH^L,*^^'""'^   '"'"   "^^   eains.    Improvements 

In  his  summary  of  the  year  Mr  Cook 
touches  upon  the  unceruUnti^  of  t^' times 
the  i>opulation  bcK>m  .and  the  chaliengeZ.' 
posed  by  hunger  In  half  a  world       ^     ^ 

Then  he  obsened:  "Faith  is  an  indl<;Dcn<=a- 
b le  element  for  companies  as  weU  2^  iSdl 
viduals  as  the  nation  strives  to  adjust  to  a 

noent  that  General  Foods  will  contribute  its 

hXLf "  ^  ^■^■''^g  ^^on^^  Of  the  brc^de^ 
humanitarian   problems  facing  our  civlliL- 

The    present   Is   good    but    an   even    better 

future  is  being  built  particularly  when  the 

erirF^'°  naainmoth  a  corporation  ^  Gen! 

•FaitK^H'^n  "^  ^'''''  '"  ^  declaration  Of 
jaith    and  in  commitment  toward  solutions 

^tlo'^n'^^thaflfi^^''''^'^  ^'^^^  °"  ""°'^ 
•Pim  of  r^»J  "  expression  of  the  true 
"Pint  of  American  enterprise. 


Sam  Mellinger:  A  Devoted  Kansan  and 
Exemplary  American 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^KS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18.  1966 
Rlr,  .SHRIVER     Mr,  Speaker.  Kansans 

^oi^l,''."^'^'^^'  ''^'■"^s  ^"d  In  ever>- 
walk  of  life  were  saddened  last  week  by 
the  passing  of  Samuel  Mellinger  of  Em- 
Pona.  Sam  died  at  the  early  ase  of  5''- 
but  he  had  lived  an  active  life  which 
was  marked  by  hard  work  and  si'.-n;.'icant 
accomplishments. 

<5  J^""*"^  ,^^  ^^/"^^'  ^^^'^  *"  erade  sciiool 
Sam  Melmger  knew  what  It  was  to  work 

Kp'''«'n,i  H  °J'J^"^''^s  and  lifetime  goals. 
He  woiked  his  way  through  school  and 
eai-ned  his  law  degree  at  the  University 

w     fj'i^,''-    "^  ^^'■^'^'^  o^r  Nation  during 
Worid  War  II  and  achieved  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
He  practiced  law  in  his  native  Em- 

HmLTA'"'^'  '^"^^^  *°  t^e  Kansas 
House  of  Representatives.  I  knew  Sam 
and  respected  hlni  as  a  man  of  Integrity 

wLT^\  '°  ''"'  R^P^blican  p|ri/ 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress  In  1961, 
Emporia  was  in  my  congressional  dis- 
tiict  and  it  was  reassuring  to  have  Sam 
Mellinger  in  my  corner. 

There  was  no  job  too  big  or  too  small 
for  Sam  when  it  came  to  strengthening 
Ropubhcanism  in  Kansas  and  across 
AmcncP.,  He  had  sei-ved  as  a  prec  net 
committeeman,  as  State  chairman  and 
he  was  our  Kansas  Republican  national 
conimittccman  whcii  he  died  on  August 

He  was  dedicated   to  his  community 

HP  ,v''f  ,''^^?''L'r  """""^  ^^"'^  enterprises. 
He  v.u.s  devoted  to  youth.  The  Reverend 
Samuel  B.  Maier.  pa^^tor  of  the  Krst 
Presbyterian  Church  In  Emporia  ob- 
served in  his  eulogy  last  Friday  that 
Tr^I  °^Sam  Mellinger's   accoSpl  sh- 

Hp  .^  Ti  ^'^^^  ^""^  "^^•ei-  publicized. 
He  cited  these  as  devotion  to  family,  re- 

Ski/d""^  ^"'^  "'''''■'''■  -^  «--"^-  ^ 

We  have  lost  a  good  friend  and  citizen 
In  Kansas.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly 
Mrs.  shru-er  and  I  extend  to  his  wife 
Jerenne.  his  son,  Richard,  and  his 
daughter,  Gv^lneth,  our  heartfelt  sym! 

h,^ihtVI'^  ^'^^'  ?°  ^•^^"'^  »">■  ^^"^arks 
eriitolw  °''°'  J  ''^^^"^'^  th^  following 
editonal  from  the  Topeka.  Kans.,  Dallv 
Capital,  published  August  12.  1966  which 
Fm^iti  ^"'P^^aji'^es  the  great  loss  which 
Emporia    our  State  of  Kansas,  and  the 

?.^'°?iV?r'  '"'^"^'^  ^''^  ^he  death  of 
Sam  Mellinger.     The  editorial  follows: 
A  Devoted  Kansan 
Sam  Mellinger.  Emporia  lawyer  and  Kan- 

d"d^thrs''w'^''^''°""'  ^°»^-»^-«" -"° 
died  this  week,  was  an  e.vemplarv  Ameri- 
can—a young  man  who  made  his  wav  tn 
prominence  by  hard  work  and  devotTon  o 
whatever  Job  was  at  hand  «^^""on   to 

as    his     grade    school     days      His     wiriow^n 

STou'nf  ram'^^"'!  ''^""^^"-  ^-^'^^  school 
as  young  Sam  carried  The  Emporia  Gazette 

young  feTlow'wf''  ""'  ^^  ^^  industrlou^ 
young   fellow   who   expected    to    get    ahead. 
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Later  he  worked  at  the  .soda  fount.iin  in  the 

^,'tZV'Jl'T'  '^^^  ''°'^  °»  commercial 
fc  rcet  and  became  known  for  his  courtesy 
his  desire  to  plea.c  and  his  agile  mind.  " 
The  boy  knew  he  had  a  long  road  ahead 
but  he  wa^  deternuned  to  be  a  li,w-.cr  and 
those  Who  knew  him  said  it  w^s  "ci  :  ■  a 
question  of  time  until  he  reached  "his  goal 
After  high  school,  he  attended  Collece  of 
Emporia,  went  to  sujnmer  school  at  Emporia 
State,    and    nnally    at    KU   he   won    an    A  B 

lles      His   law   decree   at  KU  came   in    1939 

Young   Sam    had    the   marks   of   a   leader 

Which  the  Army  found  out  in  World  War  II' 

soned^^'L'"^'  '^  P'* ■•"'"•  ^'^^  ^^«"  ^°»""^s: 
sioned  and  was  discharged  a  major  In  194S 
af  er  service  in  the  Aleutian  Islard-. 

Lyon  County  attorney,  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives  and  active 
n  Republican  party  affairs.  Sam  practiced 
law  and  eventually  rose  to  the  post  of  Re- 
publican national  committeeman  after  ^erv. 
ing  as  state  GOP  chairman 

Followers  of  Staiehotise  politics  will  re- 
member that  Sam  Mcllincer  often  traced 
barbs  With  the  late  George  Dock'ne  when 
the  latter  was  governor  of  Kansa.s.  H^  could 
give  as  well  as  t^ike 

Sam  Mellinger  served  Emporia  and  il. 
community  in  a  devoted  way.  He  w.^lact  ive 
m  aJl  c.vu  affairs  and  dodged  no  assign- 
ment^    He  was  one  of  those  busy  meTwho 

^e  de":f>,%'l?  "  '1°'^  ^^=^^  needed  donfg° 
The  death  of  Sam  Mellinger  at  age  52  re- 
moves a  popular  and  capable  young  Kansan 
^  \^  T"^  °^  "f^-     H°^  regrettable  It  is 


An  Outdoor  Editor  Defends  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 
L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE-NTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18,  1966 

Mr.  UDALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 

been  many  divergent  opinions  offered  by 

sportsmen  and  wildlife  enthusiasts  about 

the  constTuction  of  Hualapai  and  Marble 

Sfvii-^S  """''  "'^  P^^"^  °^  the  Colorado 
Kner  Basin  project  and  about  the  sup- 
posed destruction  that  the.se  dams  might 
cause  to  the  fish,  wildlife,  and  ecology' 
In  the  Grand  Canyon  area. 

In  actual  fact,  however,  these  dams 
will  create  two  new  lakes  providing  new 
recreational  facilities  for  boating  and 
fishing.  Fish  and  other  wildlife  in  the 
area  will  have  additional  breeding 
grounds,  thus  enhancing  fi.shinu  and 
hunting, 

iQRfi  ,^  '^^^rf  P"bli..hed  in  his  August 
1966  issue.  Rod  Bender,  field  editor  of 
Arizona  AVildUfe  Sportsman.  eloquent?y 
and  forcefully  writes  about  the  recrea- 
tional gains  to  be  found  with  the  con- 
struction of  these  dams.  His  letter  Is  an 
answer  to  a  recent  article  In  Outdoor 
Life  magazine.  I  feel  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  of  Interest 

Mr.   Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Benders 
letter  in  the  Appendix  at  this  point: 
MrWiLUAMERAE  Jta-14.1966. 

a  fa^thfnf  ^^l'-  ^°^  "'^''y  years  I  have  been 
a  faithful  reader  of  yotir  magazine.     I  felt 


/ 


..i    1Q     mr.n 


■'-    jviu    uLaf^a^me.      i   lelt 
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that  your  staff  was  competent  to  do  the 
necessary  reseckrch  to  prevent  the  publicatroa 
of  Inaccurate  material. 

Now,  In  one  article,  you  have  completely 
destroyed  that  Image  by  the  publication  of 
the  story,  "Last  Days  of  the  Colorado?"  by 
Gaylord  Staveley  and  Ben  Ames. 

Your  article  admits  thai  it  is  conservation- 
ists outside  of  the  state  of  Aru^ona  who  are 
flghtlng  to  deny   the   peneral   public   acce.ss 
■  to  the  lower  canyon.     In  this  you  are  qiU-e 
right. 

Every  majoi*  outdoorsman's  group  in  Ari- 
zona has  endorsed  the  construction  of  both 
Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  dnms  Quite 
contrary  to  your  implication.  Barry  Goid- 
water  has  repeatedly  and  pxibUcly  endorsed 
the  construction  of  these  d  ims.  Every  Park 
Ranger  to  whom  I  have  UUked  Is  fully  aware 
of  the  need  for  additional  facilities  in  the 
entire  area  of  the  Grand  C.aiyon  and  not  one 
has  even  hinted  In  private  that  th?y  are 
anything  but  In  favor  of  the  dams. 

Our  magazine,  published  contui'irusly  fjr 
Mmoet  forty  years,  dedicated  to  wildlife  as 
our  very  name  Implies,  and  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  good  will  of  the  sportsman, 
endorsee  the  construction  of  the  dams 

We  believe  that  the  true  meaning  of  con- 
servation Is  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be 
available  for  all  to  enjoy,  rather  than  re- 
stricted to  those  few  having  the  time  and 
money  to  make  a  river  run  only. 

We  recognize  the  need  now.  and  In  the 
future  for  ever  expandii.g  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  our  own  exploding  popu- 
lation; the  nine  million  people  so  closely 
crowded  In  southern  California  and  for 
visitors  from  the  entire  country. 

We  want  these  two  new  lakes  bee :.u=e  we 
feel  that  they  will  benefit  millions  as  they 
should,  rather  than  the  group  whose  only 
claim  Is  that  they  want  to  keep  this  beautiful 
area  inaccessible  to  most  citizens. 

Yea.  we  want  these  two  new  recreation 
lakes  in  Arizona.  The  water  and  the  dam 
sites  are  there,  and  every  one  who  has  a  legal 
or  even  a  moral  right  wants  these  lakes. 
Unfortunately,  dams  are  expensive  and  they 
can  only  be  Justified  In  the  eyes  of  the  public 
and  congress  if  they  will  pay  for  themselves 
with  the  generation  of  badly  needed  elec- 
tricity. 

Let's  look  a  little  deeper  Into  this  .'ivibject 
as  It  has  been  treated  In  your  article.  You 
were  discussing  the  Colorado  River  from  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  Lake  Mead.  Why  did 
you  say  in  the  second  sentence  that  this  is 
not  a  trout  or  bass  stream?  Every  fisherman 
In  the  state  knows  that  the  stretch  above 
Lee's  Perry  below  Glen  Canyon  Dam  Is  one 
of  the  finest  trout  waters  In  Arizona!  The 
prior  construction  of  dams  on  the  Colorado 
River  has  turned  portions  of  it  into  clear, 
blue  lakes  and  stretches  of  fine  fishing  water 
(Lakes  Powell,  Mead,  Mohave,  and  Havasm  . 
Would  It  not  have  been  more  hor.e.st  to  have 
said.  "This  was  not  much  of  a  trout  stream 
before  the  dams  were  built  upstream  which 
have  converted  the  muddy,  red  water  i  from 
which  the  river  got  its  name)  Into  the  blue, 
white  water  you  illustrated  in  your  photo- 
graphs"? 

Rather  than  to  have  suggested  that  the 
new  dams  will  flood  out  the  rirgc  of  game, 
perhaps  you  should  have  taken  a  look  at  your 
own  illustrations.  What  game  raree  do  you 
see?  Actually  game  descends  into  this  waier- 
scoured  stream  bed  only  to  get  a  drink. 
When  the  lakes  are  in  the  water  will  be 
raised  to  levels  generally  more  accessible  to 
the  game  and  sub-lrrigatlou  on  some  of  the 
benches  may  very  well  provide  for  niiore 
forage  than   ever  before. 

In  the  article  you  say  the  lake  behind 
Bridge  Canyon  would  reach  upstream  30  to 
95  miles  all  the  way  through  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monument  and  for  13  miles  into 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Take  a  gcod 
look  at  your  own  map.    Almost  half  of  the 


95  miles  is  below  the  monximent.  fcomc  would 
border  the  monument,  a  siiort  stretch  wculd 
go  through  a  very  Isolated  stretch  of  the 
monument,  and  only  13  miles  would  border 
the  park.  Actually  your  statement  is  no 
more  true  than  were  I  to  say  that  the  Colo- 
rado River  runs  all  the  way  tl^ough  C.Ji- 
fomla  when  the  fact  Is  it  only  borders  on 
part  of  California ! 

We  do  agree  with  you  that  some  western 
dams  have  been  detrimental  to  wildlife  and 
sportsmen.  However  these  have  been  those 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  which  stopped  the 
spawning  runs  of  steelhead,  salmon  and  cer- 
tain other  anadronovis  fish.  There  are  no 
such  tpiiwning  runs  In  the  Colorado,  nor  have 
they  ever  been  known  to  exist.  Dians  in 
Arizona  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  sports- 
men and  without  tliem  Arizona  would  have 
virtually  no  lake  fishing.  The  shortage  of 
water  in  our  state  has  led  us  to  become  very 
appreciative  of  good  conservation  programs 
that  control  and  conserve  water. 

Ari/onans  know  the  true  conditions  here 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  outdcxjr  pub- 
lishers throughout  the  nation  will  soon  see 
through  the  petty  tactics  of  the  Sierra  club 
and  the  ouliers  who  oppose  this  development 
and  st.i.rt  telling  the  readers  the  truth.  There 
is  no  danger  what,5oever  to  Uie  Grand 
Canyon 

When  the  dams  are  btillt  and  avn.il.able  to 
visit  and  the  lakes  ru-e  ready  to  be  utilized. 
I  am  sure  those  1.700,000  vlj>ltors  to  the  park 
area  will  have  their  ranks  doubled  and  re- 
doubled. Wheii  the  cl:uns  are  built.  milUoiis 
of  Amerlc.ins  will  li-ive  the  opf>)rtunlty  to 
see  that  part  of  their  laerltage  which  now  is 
available  to  only  a  few. 

We  are  sad  to  have  lost  you,  old  friend,  and 
we  cant  help  but  wonder  why  you  have 
Joined  with  Readers  Digest  to  do  this  great 
disservice  not  only  to  the  southwest  but  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 
Sincerely, 

Ro3  Bender.  Field  Editor. 


Connally  as  Scapegoat 


I  think  mck  t  .Vmericans  were  cipnuincly 
s;iddened  by  the  dimensions  of  the  sniper's 
actions  against  humanity.  I  know  I  cer- 
UUnly  was.  Knowing  of  and  feeling  thi.s 
anguish,  I  fe«l  that  Herblock's  vitriolic  car- 
t(oon,  depicting  Gov.  John  Connally  as  a  loud, 
miriiicking  p.irrot.  and  your  editorial  were 
in  p,oor  t.iste.  With  due  respect  to  the  right 
of  opinion,  I  find  m>-self  sliocked  that  The 
Washington  Po<;t  found  It  neces.sary  to  pro- 
mulgate such  an  unkind  and  unfair  attack 
on  the  Tex.is  Governor  for  his  remarks. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  man  In  America  to- 
day that  is  any  better  qualified  to  feel  the 
depth  of  this  tragedy  than  Governor  Con- 
nally. who  was  himself  the  tiirget  of  a  sniper's 
bullet.  Governor  Connally  h.is  been  pro- 
trayed  as  an  unconcerned  public  olBcial  who 
is  not  going  to  let  anyone  take  away  guns. 
To  label  one  of  America's  greatest  le-Ulers  as 
someone  who  is  "unconcerned"  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public  is  the  furthorest  thing 
from  the  truth  that  I  can  think  of  at  the 
moiaent. 

Americans  have  a  penchant  fcjr  wanting 
some  convenient  pliure  to  "put  the  blame." 
Whenever  something  goes  wrong,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  ■scapegoat" — a  something  or 
somebody  which  could  have  been  avoided  or 
fixed.  To  hold  up  the  absence  of  a  firearms 
control  law  as  the  scapegoat  In  the  Tower 
incident  bespeaks  an  Irrationality  that  is 
tinted  by  a  muddy  sea  of  anguish  and  al- 
mo6t  with  vengeance.  The  Tower  sniper  was 
shown  to  be  a  pathetically  sick  man  only 
after  his  death.  It  does  not  seem  tliat  any 
type  of  "gun  law"  would  have  preAcnted  the 
sniper  from  acquiring  an  arsenal. 

From  your  opinions  I  assume  that  you 
savor  a  strong  gun  control  law,  which  In  it- 
self may  be  a  desirable  course  to  follow. 
However,  I  feel  that  at  a  time  when  the 
deafening  roar  of  the  sulp>er's  rifle  Is  still 
keen  to  our  senses.  The  Pof:t  h.as  misu.«;ed  the 
power  of  the  press  to  promote  a  gun  law  by 
ridiculing  the  position  of  one  state  oPQclal 
who  m.ade  an  honest  answer  to  a  reporter's 
inquiry. 

J.  J.  Pickle, 
Rppraeniatirc  From  Texas. 

W.\SHINCTON. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    GF.OROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18,  1966 

Mr.  ONEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  .should  like  to  call  aUcntion  to  a 
letter  to  the  editor  appeariiig  in  this 
morninit's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  author  is  one  of  our  most 
highly  re.'-pccted  collcasues,  Con'^'ress- 
man  J.\ke  Picki  e.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas  .'■hould  be  commerided  for  callin? 
the  netv.spaper  to  task  for  lt.s  caustic 
depiction  of  Gov.  John  Connally  in  con- 
nection with  hLs  staitd  on  gun  control 
legislation.  The  Governor  of  Texas  has 
been  most  adequately  defended  by  our 
collea';ue.  and  I  wish  to  share  his  letter 
with  the  Records  many  readers. 

CONN.VLLY     AS     SCAPEGOAT 

The  tragedy  of  fenselcss  death  and  suffer- 
ing that  was  loo.sed  on  the  tJniversity  of  Texas 
campus  on  Aug.  1.  left  behind  a  tr.ail  of 
shocked  disbelief  and  shattered  lives  that  is 
almost  too  much  for  the  comprehension  of 
man.  How  humans  act  as  they  do  in  tak- 
ing the  lives  of  others;  why  they  break  under 
pressures  to  the  e.^ctent  they  do;  and  why 
such  waves  of  violence,  as  the  Tower  inci- 
dent; pose  problems  that  even  experts  find 
hard  to  answer. 


South  Dakota  Marine's  Courage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

OF    .'?OUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOU.-SE  OF  REPRESENT.XnVES 

Thursday,  August  IS,  1966 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  feel  the  sacrifices  of  "guns  or  butter" 
here  at  home  and  othei-s  are  touched 
moi'e  closely  by  family  casualties  or 
lo:~.ses.  Millions  of  Americans  were 
moved  by  the  recent  photograph  of  one 
of  my  South  Dakota  con.'^tituents,  Ma- 
rine Cpl.  PeiTon  Shlnneman,  of  Sioux 
Falls.  It  appeared  in  many  ne\v.>papers 
acro.^  tlie  count:-y  and  in  both  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Suiiday  Star. 
It's  a  heck  of  a  mean  war,  but  It's  all  for 
the  best  that  were  there  ...  I  wish  I  could 
go  back  to  Vietnam- 
Said  Shinneman  when  he  rtt'.irncd  to 
South  Dakota. 

Coi'poral  Sliinneman  de.crvps  a  spe- 
cial word  of  commendation  from  the 
floor  of  this  House.  Loss  of  a  leg  in  a 
Vietcong  booby  trap  will  retire  him  from 
the  Armed  Forces.  Yet  he  says  he 
wishes  he  could  return  to  Vietnam.    The 
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dedication  of  this  South  Dakota  soldier 
IS  singular  and  yet  typical  of  our  soldiers 
who  understand  why  we  are  fighting  a 
lonely  war  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  contrail  Corporal 
Shinneman  is  to  the  current  crop  of  be- 
draggled, protesting  and  belligerent 
people  who  are  currently  testifying  be- 
fore the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  America,  tlicir 
ravings  about  "genocide"  and  a  "fa,scist 
America"  are  Ignored  by  the  majority 
of  our  dedicated  soldiers  and  citizens 
These  men  recognize  that  if  freedom  Is  to 
be  preserved  it  can  only  be  done  with 
sacnflce  and  that  If  self-determination 
in  Vietnam  is  to  be  guaranteed.  It  will 
take  perseverance  and  patriotic  spirit 

I  salute  Corporal  Shinneman  for  ren- 
dermg  a  true  service  to  his  country  and 
I  hope  that  In  spite  of  the  suffering  he 
has  endured,  he  can  go  on  to  serve 
America  In  other  ways. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  Include 
an  article  concerning  Corporal  Shlnne- 
man's  homecoming  as  printed  in  the 
Washington  Stmday  Star  of  August  13- 
Marine  Tei-ls  of  Mean  Wak-Loses  Leg,  but 
He'd  Return 
SIOU.X  Falls,  S.  Dak.  (AP)  — Cnl  Ppn-on 
Shinneman  l«t  a  leg  in  Viet^- but  he 
wishes  he  could  go  back. 

th7h!^  ^J^\  °^  "  '"^"'^  ''*'■'  but  It's  all  for 
^id  ^!f  H  ""'  ^'""'^^  ^^'''^'"  Shinneman.  31, 
•aid  Saturday  on  the  first  of  30  days  of  con- 

l^'TT^'""''  "  ^"""^  ^''th  his  Wife  Shir- 
ley, and   his  daughter,  Sharleen    3 

M^^lTn'^'''''  ^'^'°  ^^  planned  to  make  the 
Marine  Corps  a  career,  lost  his  left  leg  when 

b^  r  boo'',!'  ^''^'^  '"  '^^  "^'^^  ^^  "^'"^^ 
by  a  booby  trap  on  a  road  7  miles  south  of 
Da  Nang  on  April  12. 

It  was  his  second  injury.  He  wa.s  hit  in 
Shlmr^  '^  ?'^S-  '^^-  Sn^dl  t'^hown 
Of  h  r.nL  '^  °^  ^^'^  ^^^^  C°"«  *hom  men 
of^his  company  surprised  in  a  cave  last  Jan- 

*J^  ^'^°''  '°^®  ^"y  time  from  the  fightine 
then"  he  said.  "They  bandaged  my  hlndl 
In  the  field  and  I  kept  right  on. 

rJ^tZu,^^  Company  c  of  the  3rd  Engineer 
B^talion  were  called  the  Purple  Heart  Com- 
pany.     Shinneman    said,     -ft'e    were    used 

t^an^'o°u'''"''"^  °"^  '-"^^^  ^d  b^S 
traps.     Quite  a  few  of  us  got  it  " 

he^  w^«"V^''  7^1  ^  ''^"^^  corpora]  on  the  day 
^e   was    hurt    for   the   second    time       '"We 

Trv'^n^.^i-r^'""'''  '^'^^  ^  ^qu'-^d  oflnfan! 
try— on  mine  sweep  at  7.30  a.m.,"  he  said 

round Vr.'"?^  had  fixed  up  a  105-howitzer 
round  as  a  trap.  I  was  about  5  feet  awav 
When  it  was  detonated  by  electrical  Impuire^ 

toXori'l."''"  '^"  '"J^--^-  ^-  --  P--oted 

eofrfc  '■^^^'^■^'1  fi^t  aid   Immediately  from   a 

plckeHn  bv\'T  '^'"'^  '°  '"^^"tes  he  wa^ 
picked  up  by  helicopter  and  flown  into  Da 

pjSf;;i^:rs-«°:--ePhi,ip 
attriniaSd"  "^  ^^—  --- 

^fSr'he'^r'erurns"'^"  ""'  °^  *^-°  ^'  «^'^-^'-* 

.^T^^r?  ^  ^°  *°  Philadelphia  to  get  my  lee 
t?!!  *^t«r  that  my  discharge,"  he  said  "i 
*lfih  I  could  go  back  to  Viet  Nam  •• 


Arizonani   Plead  With  You 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 
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OP    PTNNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18, 1966 
Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
mail  I  received  a  communication  I  have 
long  believed  were  the  true  feellncs  of 
those  people  of  these  United  States\ho 
were  to  gain  the  most  by  the  approval  of 
the  legislation  to  provide  for  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  project— the  peo- 
ple of  Arizona. 

I  have  always  shared  with  Arizona  and 
her  people  their  deep  concern  over  the 
future  need  for  water  in  the  State  and  I 
am  cei-tain  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
share  that  concern.  But  I  have  also 
firmly  believed  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  Arizona  took  deep  pride  and 
honor  in  being  the  caretakers  for  this 
countiT's  most  priceless  natural  posses- 
sion, the  Grand  Canyon,  and  they  do  not 
aerree  with  the  efforts  being  made  to 
violate  that  trust. 

I  was  indeed  heartened  to  have  that 
belief  confirmed  and  I  wish  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  contents  of  the  fol- 
lowing ad  which  appeared  In  the  Ari- 
zona Star  on  Friday,  the  12th  of  August 
1966,  and  urge  you  to  heed  their  plea 
Gentlemen,  we  Arizonans  plead  with 
you:  Don't  build  the  dams  at  Marble 
<-rt)rge  and  Lower  Granite  Gorge." 

"TvcsoN.  Ariz.  August  13,1966 
UEAR    Congressman    Satlor:    Believe    me 
Sir,    not    all    ur   Arizonans    are    for    th^e 
wretched  dams  as  you  can  see  by  the  encl^^ 

I  sincerely   hope   that   we   can  get   these 

un^tn'^fK^'r'   '""^  ^'^^^  Sill   thatf  corning 

ZZV^'^'T'^^^'''^  «ee  Grand  Canyon  pr^ 

f^r  all  S  ^^^^"^  ^  G^-^d  WaL  C^U^s 

Sincerely, 

Margaret  P.  Spear. 
More  Dams  in  Grand  Canyon? 
thr^^r>f^?^,P'"^^*"tly  proposed  as  part  of 
necess^y-!!'^  ^"'"'^  ^°J-^  "'  no[ 
The  sites  of  the  dams  do  lie  within  thp 
Sn'dth^T-  ^«-^-P^<=  entUy^ixtlnd  ng 
Spark     °""'^^'^^  °'  ""'-^^  ^--y°-  Na! 

The  CAP  water  will  come  from  Havasu  Lake 
behind  existing  Parker  Dam.  Add  tl«ia! 
dams  can  only  wast^  water  through^ vanora- 
tiou  and  seepage.  ^         apora- 

Soie  purpose  of  the  d.nms  is  to  produce 
hydro,x)wer  to  pay  off  the  cost  of  the  prXt 
However,  even  were  the  sale  of  power  the 
Bl^nt77  '°  ^"•'^'^^^  the  project,  theTls  sub! 
Etantial  evidence  that  this  power  could  be 
produced  as  economically  witS  locally  pienu! 
ful  coal,  or  with  nuclear  energy.  ^  '^ 

Several  practicable  alternative  methods 
have  been  presented  wherebv  the  CAP  coCw 
be  financed  without  the  construcUon  of 
cost  y,  unnecessary,  make-work  dams  which 
would  account  for  two-thirds  of  th^cost  o^ 

the,r°-'u'-  ^''°""*  °"^  legislator^  nof^ve 
r^r/vr^"^'!^"''^'  ^"'°"^  consideraUon? 
(See  May,  July  issues  of  National  Parks  Mag- 
azine, June  17  issue  of  Science  )        "^ '^^^ 


In  ho  hn;ht  of  the  above,  we.  the  under- 
signed Tucsonans.  fhare  the  concern  o?  the 
n'!n?H'^,  ^^°  '^'""''-y  ^^'  the  letter  re! 
omcials.  '  '^  "'"^^'^'^^  •^"^""son  and  oth^r 

■We  residents  of  Ari2»na.  dismayed  and 
saddened  at  the  prospect  of  the  TrmFon  of 
two  dams  Within  the  Grand  Canyon  feel 
impelled  to  tell  you  of  our  strong  opp^Mtlon 
to  this  unbelievable  encroachmem  up^n 
What  IS  the  common  heritage  of  al  Ai^^" 
can..^  and  of  the  world.  ^vmeri- 

"We  who  sign  this  letter  live  and  work  in 

with  the  well-being  of  this  State  and  of 
U^  citizens,  ir  the  Colorado  River  is  indeed 
the  only  practical  source  of  the  addltion!-U 
^^atcr  our  growing  state  needs,  let  us  have  the 
neccs.sary  diversionary  Installations  without 
the^dams  at  Marble  Gorge  and  Lower  Gr^me 

"All    of    the    points   for   and    again'^t    the 
darns   h,ave    been    eloquently   made    and    we 

P  e  dent  TnTV^'T-  "^^  ^^P'^  ''^"t  the 
thP  ,;!     K  ^"^"etary  of  the  Interior   and 

In  .  K^'''""  °^  Congress  to  know  that  re- 
sponsible Citizens  of  Arizona  are  far  rom 
being  unanimously   In   favor  of  the   LplMa- 

lon  rr^"''  ""^  °"  congressional  deTega- 
t  on  in   Its  present  form.     We  remain  co^ 

that  vast  areas  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
adjoining  regions  will  be  effectively  Ind  per- 
manently modified  or  destroyed  If  one  or 
both  Of  the  dams  are  built.  We  further  be- 
lieve that,  if  the  nation's  greatest  na[ural 
gift  cannot  be  protected,  we  shall  see  the 
same  arguments  of  expediency  and  dollar! 
practicality  used  to  harm  or  destroy  other 
^.Iderness  areas  of  the  nation.  Tlie  people 
of  the  world  watch  us.  and  future  Eenera! 
t.ons  Will  judge  us.  to  see  whether  the  world  ^ 

mtur.'l"'no°"  "!"  '^^'^°y  '^  "-t  t-alauble 
motu'ei.    P°-"^*^^^'°"     ^°r     gross     utilitarian 

"A  nation  which  devotes  Itself  prlnclDallv 
to  material  progress  and  neglects  Ss 
primeva  spiritual  bonds  with  nat^e  ^i^? 
inevitably  become  less  human.  New  so^r^s 
Of  wat^r  and  power  can  b«  found  but  once 
^^e  have  lost  the  Grand  Canyon,  or  any  part 
Of  It.  we  shall  have  lost  it  forever. 

"Gentlemen,  we  Arizonans  plead  with  von  • 
Don't  build  the  dams  at  Ma?ble  Gorge "^^d 
Lo-.'cr  Granite  Gorge." 

HYDaOLOCY 

J-hn  A  McComb:  Allen  P.  Moench  MS  • 
Malts  A,  Myhrman:  Donald  J  Per- 
ciou.s-  William  E.  Price.  MS;  Gene  R 
Reetz 

MEDICINE 

^  v^o'^^Frt"'  ^^^-  Lindsay  E.  Beaton. 
M  D  :  M.  David  Ben-Asher.  M  D  ;  Allan 
Carter.  M.D  :  Gabriel  L.  Cata  MD" 
Betty  Chambers,  R JJ.,  m  S  •  Nell  c" 
Clements,  M.D.:  H.  Allan  Collier  M  D  •' 
Remo  DXenso,  M.D.:  Hubert  fetes' 
M.D  :  A.  W.  Gaudlelle,  M.D.:  R  V  Hieh- 
i-muh,  Reg.  Ph:  Marshall  w  jones 
MD.:   John  H.   McEvers,  M.D.;    George 

^T.  Tu  "°'  *^^^^><*  ^^'-  ^"o^ 
M  D.:  Robert  D.  Rawson,  M.D.;  Gerd  T 
bchlos.c..  M.D.:  John  T.  Spnggs,  M.D.  ' 
natural  history 
Drummond  Hadley,  MA;  Carle  Hodge- 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch;  William  H 
Woodin  m. 

PHYSICS 

Paul  Caldwell;  William  Dawes.  Jr  M  S  • 
R<>y  M.  Emrick,  Ph.D.:  James  J.  Jones', 
Kc,t'  ^^«y  C.  Lowell;  Hormoz 
Mahmo,^,  PhJJ.;  Louis  Marquet. 
Ph  D.;  Kalph  Meyer,  PhX).;  Douglas 
Peterson.  M.S.;  Richard  E.  Rothschild 
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SOCIAL    SCIENCES 

Urban  Atterbury.  MS;  Barbara  J  Bird. 
M5.W.:  loulse  Bronson.  Ph.D.:  Robert 
Douglas.  A.C5.W.;  Benjamin  Pair- 
banlcs.  Jr.;  Milton  Frank.  ACS.W.; 
Richard  Lenz,  A.C.S  W.;  Roland  D. 
TUarp,  Ph.D.;  Bvis  Schocket.  M.3.; 
Stephen  M.  Weiss,  Ph.D.;  Ralph  J. 
Wetzel.  PhX).  . 

PHTSICAL    SCXEXCES  ' 

Charles  Coston,  PhX).;  P-aul  S.  Martin, 
PhX).;  Ixmls  N.  Nelson;  Walter  Smith, 
Alan  Stockton;  Michael  M.  Wood,  M.S. 

OTHE«   FIELDS 

Jean  R.  Beck.  Ph.D.;  Eugene  H.  Bruce, 
M.A.;  Philip  Burnham;  Guy  K.  Cham- 
bers, as.;  Joan  Ooston;  Sandra  Faxon; 
Rev.  John  C.  Fowler;  Betty  S.  Gegen- 
helmer;  Sylva  M.  GUmore;  Glenys 
Goetlnck,  Ph.D.;  Jean  F.  Goetlnck. 
M-A.;  Margaret  M.  Gomez. 
Dennis  Greene,  M.A.;  Aruiita  Harlan; 
Thomas  Harlan.  M.A.;  Mary  Ellen  Hes- 
sel;  John  H.  Hessel,  M.S.;  Michael  F. 
Keller;  Dorothy  S.  Lleurance;  Marcla 
Llggltt;  Nora  Loerpabel;  Robert  E. 
Nabours;  Frank  Patanla,  Jr.;  Edward 
Tappan;  Joanne  J.  Thorne. 
Tou  can  help!!!  Wire  your  protest  or  send 
this  ad  to: 

P:^.  Lyndon  Johnson.  The  White  House, 
WasQlngton.  D.C.  aO60O. 

Stewart  Udall,  Sec.  of  Interior.  Dept.  of  the 
Interior.  Washington.  D.C. 

Ben.  MoMus  Udaix,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
■eritatlT^s,  Washington,  DC. 
/Hon.  HnniT  M.  Jackson.  Sen.  Comm.  on 
/interior  Affairs,  Washington.  DC. 

Hon.  HBWT  S.  RxTEsa,  VS.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlTes.  Washington,  D.C. 

Paid  for  only  by  contributions  from  Indi- 
viduals. 


PeaasjlTaaia  FiiiD  Gets  Contract  To  Build 
Detaltiiic  Plant  in  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 

OF   PDfNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18, 1966 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bald- 
win-Llma-Hamilton  Corp..  of  Eddjstone, 
Pa.,  famous  for  many  Industrial  achieve- 
ments, including  the  renowned  old  Bald- 
win steam  locomotives.  Is  also  known  as 
this  NaticMi's  pioneer  In  the  design  and 
fabrication  of  desalting  facilities,  having 
l>een  building  desalination  plants  for  90 
years.  It  is  often  called  the  Nation's 
most  experienced  desalinator. 

We  are  living  in  a  new  age  of  science 
which  Includes  the  era  of  desalination. 
With  more  than  97  percent  of  the  world's 
water  being  undrinkable  and  contained 
in  the  oceans  and  seas,  the  era  of  de- 
salination offers  a  chance  for  transfor- 
mation of  vast  arid  deserts  into  fruitful 
and  productive  land.  And  when  people 
have  fruitful  and  productive  land,  they 
are  less  likely  to  indulge  In  hatreds,  in 
destructive  purposes  and  in  threats 
against  one  another.  They  can  be  busy 
enough,  having  fresh  water  to  drink  and 
their  fields  to  tend  and  their  industrial 
plants  to  fulfill  their  national  needs.  But, 
fresh  water  is  a  vital  necessity. 

The  Government  of  Israel  commis- 
sioned Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton,  a  sub- 


sidiary of  .At-mour  &  Co..  to  build  its  first 
major  desalting  plant  at  the  city  of  Eilat 
on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Red  Sea  Is  a  body 
of  undrin'icable  water.  30  percent  saltier 
than  normal  ocean  or  sea  water.  Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton recognized  tills  task 
as  one  of  the  most  severe  technological 
challenge.s  it  had  faced  in  almcst  a  cen- 
tuiT  of  buildm?  .such  fresh  wat«r  facili- 
ties in  tiie  United  States  and  16  nations 
abroad. 

Now,  the  Israel  Government,  through 
the  I.^rael  Electric  Corp.,  its  power  agen- 
cy, has  notified  the  American  builder  of 
the  official  acceptance  of  the  completed 
plant  and  stated  that  Baldwin -Lima- 
Hamilton  had  not  only  done  a  gratifying 
job  of  work  but  had  far  surpa.s.sed  its 
contractual  Ruarantces.  both  as  to  the 
quantity  and  purity  of  the  fresh  water 
produced — more  than  1  million  gallons 
daily. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  even 
greater  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
desalination,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Yet.  this  achievement  in  the  Mideast  on 
the  historic  salty  R«d  Sea  is  one  of  the 
vast  and  major  steps  forward  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  art  and  science  of  desalina- 
tion. 

The  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  engi- 
neers term  the  Israel  plant  which  they 
built  at  Eilat  a  'modern  miracle  at  the 
Red  Sea  " 

In  sub.stan nation,  I  hereby  offer  for 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Jacob  Felled,  managing  director  of 
the  Israel  Electric  Corp,  officially  ac- 
cepting the  Amencan-built  plant  and  ac- 
claiming the  American  builder  for  its  ac- 
complishment. 

August  5,  1966. 
Mr.  Andrew  Liston, 

Vice    Prr'sidcnt    and    Gcncal    Manager,    In- 
dustrial  Equipment    Diiision,   Balduin- 
Lima-Hamilton  Corp,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
USA. 
De.\r  Mr.  Li.'=;ton.  I  have  the  honour  of  In- 
forming   Bald»Tn-Lima-H;tmJltf.n    Corpora- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Israel  Electric  Corpo- 
nition  of  bringing  the   fl;\sh-dlstlllatlon  de- 
salination pi.int  at  Eilat,  Israel  into  regular 
commercial  operation. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  advi.se  you  that  the 
plant  h.ij?  been  oper.ited  for  a  two-weeks  test 
period  at  its  guaranteed  output  of  one  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day  of  dl.stUled  water  drawn 
from  the  Red  Sea  at  the  Bay  of  Eilat.  Fur- 
thermore, during  the  last  two  months  the 
plant  was  tentatively  operated  at  a  constant 
output  of  5  percent  higher  than  guaranteed 
with  peaks  reaching  25  percent.  The  Indi- 
vidual influence  of  both  systems  of  opera- 
tion on  corrosion  effects  Is  being  investi- 
gated. 

At  all  times  of  operation  an  average  water 
product  purity  of  2  to  10  ppm  (parts  per 
million  i  of  dissolved  solids  has  been  ob- 
tained, which  Is  considerably  better  than 
the  25  ppm  speciiied  in  the  contract. 

It  is  also  Int-eresting  to  note  that  the  water 
taken  from  the  Red  Sea  is  by  SC'r  saltier 
(4  6  percent  TD.S)  when  compared  with  nor- 
mal ocean  water  i3  5  percent  TDS).  Acci- 
dental presence  of  small  quantities  of  waste 
or  oil  has  not  required  additional  chemical 
treatment  other  than  the  conventional  chlor- 
ination  of  the  sea  intake. 

We  feel  that  these  results  reflect  the  joint 
efTr>r»s  of  your  engineers  and  our  engineers 
who  succeeded  In  overcoming  the  problems 
encountered  during  the  running-in  period. 

We  are  sure  that  the  experience  gained  in 
the  Blat  plant  will  be  of  value  for  the  de- 
velopment of  future  .ind  bigger  plants,  both 


in  our  covintry  and  for  other  nations  in  need 
of  fresh,  potable  water. 
Sincerely. 
The  Isr.\el  Electric  Corporation, 

Ltd.. 
J  Pelled.  Managing  Director. 


Address  by  Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford  at 
Illinois  State  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

op   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE:NTA TIVES 

Thursday.  August  18.  1966 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  were  privileged  to  have  our  able 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of 
Michigan,  as  our  guest  speaker  at  the 
Illinois  State  Fair  in  Springfield. 

He  spoke  before  a  large  and  enthusias- 
tic audience,  and  "he  did  himself  proud," 
as  we  farmers  would  say  in  Illinois. 

It  was  an  outstanding  speech,  factual 
and  straight  from  the  shoulder.  It  was 
not  a  political  speech  of  platitudes  and 
generalities.  It  was  the  unusual  political 
speech  that  dealt  in  specifics  and  pre- 
sented the  issues  clearly  and  precisely. 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  Minority 
Leader  Ford  demonstrated  in  his  speech 
that  we  Republicans  say  what  we  mean 
and  mean  what  we  say.  I  take  pride  in 
inserting  this  speech  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks  : 
Address  by  Represfntative  Gerald  R.  Ford 

AT   Illinois   State  Pair,   Springfield,   Au- 
gust 17.  1966 

This  is  a  famous  State  Fair.  We  are  in 
the  great  farming  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  we  should  pay  our  respects  to  the 
agriculture  expert  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration — Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  a  Great  .Society  Democrat. 
I  am  a  Republican.  But.  I  know  you  share 
the  view  that  he  is  the  most  peculiar  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  we  have  had  for  a  long, 
long  lime.  I  salute  him  as  a  trail-blazing 
experimenter,  as  a  social  revolutionary,  and 
as  a  political  phrase-maker  who  was  bom 
with  a  foot  In  Ills  mouth. 

Secretary  Freeman  Is  the  only  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  has  ever  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  cut  down  on  Its  pur- 
chases of  beef  and  pork  produced  by  the 
American  farmer. 

He  is  the  only  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  has  ever  publicly  expres-scd  pleasure  at 
a  drop  in  farm  prices. 

He  is  the  Cabinet  officer  who  beamed  his 
approval  of  an  88  million  Export-Import 
Bank  deal  to  help  Communist  Rumania 
process  300.000  pigs  a  year  with  modern 
American-made  equipment  and  to  sell  mU- 
lions  of  pounds  of  Communist  pork  in  com- 
petition with  American  farmers. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  w.iged  an  unde- 
clared war  on  American  agriculture  which 
has  driven  pirity  prices  from  an  average  of 
84.5  per  cent  under  Eisenhower  to  barely  79 
per  cent  this  year.  He.  as  the  agriculture 
'boss  man"  on  the  Johnson-Humphrey-Free- 
man te:;m.  ha.s  increased  beef  imports  and 
dumped  CCC-stored  grains  to  knock  down 
market  prices.  This  DemtKratic  Adminis- 
tration tried  to  scuttle  the  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs  and  to  reduce  exten- 
sion service  programs. 

This  is  what  our  fathers  used  to  call  "some 
punkiiis   ■    But  if  Secretary  Freeman  has  hurt 
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the  farmers  and  wouiided  the  Democrat^  he 
is  o  be  conrrratulaled  on  providing  the  Re- 
pu.-.ican  campaiOT  slogan  for  1966.  On  July 
28th    at  a  .secret  Democratic  political  huddle 

th7<  Vr'r^'  ""'  ^'^'""^  °^  '^^  housewives  and 
the  larmers^  he  gave  this  slick  advice  to  the 

desparate  Democratic  congressional  candi- 
aa.os -and  I  quo^e:  "£Up,  slide  and  duck 
any  question  of  higher  consumer  prices  if 
you  po^^sibly  can!" 

That's  Orbiting  Orville  for  you.  Ri^ht  out 
of  the  hcrse  s  mouth.  "Slip,  slide  and  duck'- 
Pernaps  such  ad^ice  would  be  helpful  if  the 
Democratic  hoj,cfuLs  were  dodcing  ba.>=ebal!s 

who'^-'lin"'?'!  •^""''--'■■•n-  But  cand.date: 
^ho  Mip,  slide  and  duck!"  won't  sati.=.fv  the 
American  voters  in  1966.  In  the  pohtlca! 
arena  thl.s  fall  Democrats  will  be  ducking 
when  they  should  be  slipping,  and  sllDnin- 

Humohrr'  '^°"''  ^  ^''d^.^g.  ^The  Johl^^on! 
Humphrey-Freeman  "rubber  stamp-  Con- 
gressional candidates  will  be  duck  soup  for 
the  voters  and  the  Republican  Pa-ty 

This  Is  the  year  of  the  Elephant.  Republi- 
cans are  on  the  right  side  of  the  Issues  have 
the  best  candidates,  real  party  unitv  and 
mfh"'h'[,''h°''-  "^'^^  Democrats  "^are  LVddled 
^ih„  17.  P"""'  ^'eher  Interest  rates 
higher  draft  calls,  lusher  crime  rates.  The 
Great  Society  Is  the  High  Society  Had 
enough?— Vote  Republican'  '^'^^y-  "'^a 
What  is  the  State  of  the  Union?  Not  good 
with  a  war  in  Vietnam  and  NATO  In  disar?^ 
n  Europe.  At  home  we  see  prices  skyrocket- 
ing to  all-time  highs,  Interest  rat^s  gol^  out 

,ll^     ■,T''^''^^  '"°"^y  "ght  and  geuing 
tighter,  federal  spending  out  of  control  crimf 

land."^  '''"'""   ^P^^^d'ng  acro«r51e 

This  is  the  time  for  leadership,     America 

needs     stralght-f  rom-the-shouldfr    answers 

hoopla,   this   nation    Is   not   getting  decisive 

T.  \^:z^  '^r^^^'p  ''"^^'"^^  DeSii: 

"K,  *,^!.T^'^"  '^^  desperately  needed.  The 
big  daddy-  Johnson -Democrat  attitude  wVu 
not  solve  the  frankenstein  mess  which  Is 
damaging  our  prestige  and  power  abroad 
and  mvaglng  our  people  at  home.  Dema-' 
crats  talk  like  Pollyanna.  The  White  Ho^ 
blows  With  an  uncertain  trumpet  wlfh  ?t! 
credibility  at  an  all-time  low  ^ 

rZr^\y.fl  T  ^  ^!"'^^  '^"""t  Vietnam? 
«e  ^eat  '  "*  ^'^^=  '"^^  consequences 

^J^^.'''''^^  '"■^  P''°"'^  ^f  o""-  nien  In  our 
anned  forces.  Many  of  you  here  have  bus- 
bands,  fathers,  sons  and  brothers  fighting  for 
freedom  half-way  around  the  world  wl 
must  not,  we  cannot,  we  will  not  let' them 
H.r,-  ^tf"''"^^^^  believe  we  must  fortl^ 
cl^ll  ^""^  steadfastly  meet  the  challenge  of 

£r?in  or  eil'fr'  ""'^  ^egression  In  Vietnam 
Deriin  or  elsewhere. 

fl.lM^  '■"  ^'■""  "''^  difficult  war  that  they  are 
nf^I  "^'  '"  "'^  -"""eles,  swamps  and  rice! 
padd.es  Of  southeast  A.sia.  Already  our  com- 
bat losses  have  risen  to  over  30,0<X>-lnclZ- 
^g^more    than    4,000    Americans    killed   ^ 

the  batTren;Vf  *' H  '^''■"  ^  ^"^  successful  on 

Shoukl    ire  ""'^  '''  "'"  ^""'^  ^•'^'^'«''  ""d  we 

on  ^th^frnnt"'''''T  ^''^^'-^^-^'y  ^^^  Solutions 
?;t  ^n        'i"^"-     ^  cohimend  Chuck  Percy 
^^'^'  "'"S  for   an   Asian  Peace   Conference 
with  the  A.slans  taking  the  lead  In  seeing 
an  honorable  peace  in  war-torn  VicUi^m     ^ 


K^Jd^i:;rLrtS^c"^'---- 

De  400.000  of  our  ground  troops  in  Vietnam 
)IJ^\  .e-^d  of  this  year.  We  are  a  so  i^ 
^nned  it  will  t,ake  750.000  Americans  to  end 
the  Vietnam  War  within  five  years. 

These  reports  sound  utterly  fruiiastic  when 
Zr^^'  **at  President  JoluL.on   toM     '  c 


the^f  ,  ?  T"""^  """^  American  bovs  to  do 
tne  fighting  for  Asian  boys."  John«,n  the 
c;an;,a,gner  s.iid.  "We  dout  waiit  to  get 
ln^olvcd  in  a  nation  with  700  million  people 
and  get  tied  down  In  a  land  war  in  LiT^- 

N.ational  Republic-an  leaders  urged  '  the 
President  in  December,  1965.  to  nxake  mc!?e 
effective  use  of  the  sui>eriority  we  en1ov  In 
air  and  sea  power  to  end  the  Vietnam  War 
more  quickly  and  save  our  manpower 

But  ihe  President  dUIy-dallied  and'shillv- 

^ul'T^  ^T''  ^'^  '"'^'^''^^  ''''^'^  When  the 
polls  tokl  him  the  American  people  wanted 
to  win  in  Vietnam  av.d  get  out  "'""^d 

Only  t!>en  did  the  Pre;  idem  order  destruc- 
tion Of  the  Oil  depots  r.ear  Hanoi  and  Hai 

iec°r™  "mI?''"'"''"-  ''''  "'^^'°"'  ^<''^"-'<^ 
w-!v>rri  .?-.*''"'•'"■•■'  ^^•'^  ^^^  bombings 
^ould  sa-.e  American  ru^.a  south  Vietnamese 

Appro-ently   the   Denv^rat   adniini.stratlon 

,H.^c"''\"f  °"  ^^P"^  bombings  w  Jld  "ve 
lives  in  July  but  not  in  Decenibc-r 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  costly  both  in  lives 

and  in  dollars.     Yet  the  Johnson  Ain.ils! 

tude  vC^"!""^  '"  "  si^ndlng-a^-usual  a  - 
tude.  While  pumping  billions  Into  the  Viet- 
nam War,  the  Johnson-Humphrey-Pieemau 
AdHLlnist.-ation  dishes  out  bullous  more  m 
non-essential  domestic  spending.  The  re^ 
suit— inflation.  b      ii-<.    re 

Inflation  Is  a  big  word.  But  you  people 
know  what  It  means.  You  find  ot^t^vrry 
time  you  go  Into  the  marketplace  and  pay 
more  and  more  for  less  and  less 

J^'fo^bf^n'^  ^^^5^  ^"  "^y  °<^ber  apolo- 
gist for  his  Administration  tell  you  vou  never 
bad  It  so  good.    That's  a  lot  of  hL,ey 

Mr.  Johnson  went  out  to  Nebra-^ka  njirt 
low^^o  tell  the  farmers  they  nevef  hnd^lt 

in^^i*?'"'*,  **"  ^^"^  *^^  ^=»™er  Is  caught 
in  a  co6t-prlce  squeeze.  He  dldnt  tell  them 
that  makes  the  average  parity  ratio  ovef  4^ 
past  five  years  the  lowest  It  has  ever  been 

S  de^reXr"^'^  ^''■''''''  ^'^'^  ^'"^  ^^ 

co^   h^v?  *^"  '"'^'"  *^^*  ^^™  production 

l,J^  \^^i  ^*™  "^^^^  stands  60  per  cent 
higher  than  five  years  ago 

nb^ov'^^"'*  **"  *^^'"  "^at  John50n-Hum- 
phrey-Preeman  Inflation   has  so  cheapened 

net  f^m 'r^°  ^°''^  '^^'  ^^^  *14  billion  to 
oniv  /^  .  °^^  reported  for  1965  wUl  buy 
only  about  as  much  as  the  $12.8  billion 
farmers  earned  in  1958.  omion 

He  didn't  tell  them  that  farmers  are  still 
earning  only  about  65  per  cent  as  much  as 

t'l?.n"J*'^"f-  ^°^  *^«^-«  something  to 
a^^lofo/baTneyr-  ^^^  "  -  ^'^^  Wh^ 
The  truth  is  the  Johnson-Humnhrev- 
meman  Administration  has  been  spending 
the  American  people  silly.  This  j^  the  chief 
reason  your  dollars  are  slipping  away  inUnl 
^m  Freeman's  sllde-sUp-and-duck  philos- 

The  Democrats  have  been  drowning  this 
country  in  red  Ink  for  six  long  years     You 

addr,^?',"^^''^^'^"  ^°^  *^°««  «'-■  years 
86  him^  •  ^^*^  binion-an  average  of 
86  billion  a  year.  The  last  time  the  federal 
budget  was  balanced  was  In  1960  under  a 
Republican  Administration 

amZT^T  '^°^=°"  pretends  to  be  an  econ- 
oml^er.  I  say  "pretends"  becau.=e  I've  got 
the  figures  to  back  up  what  I  sav.  Mr 
Johnson  Is  planning  to  spend  47.5  per  cent 
more  In  fiscal  year  1967  than  Uie  federal 
government  spent  in  1960.    Since  fi.scal  1965 

the  grc.t  economy  record  compiled  durirc^ 
Mr.  Johnson's  time  in  olTice  ° 

It  Is  this  kind  of  reckless  spending  the 
doling  out  Of  dollars  by  the  Johnson! 
Humphrey-Freeman  Administration  andlts 
fhe'oHf ''''  D^"-^ocratlc  Congress.  wW^^ 
the  prime  cause  of  inflation 

mlmi^^^^'L  n°^°  P'atf°"«  the  Democrats 
promised  to  maintain  price  stabiliiy  Have 
they  kept  tills  promise? 
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In  1960  the  Democrats  proml.-ed  to  T,:ace 
farmers  on  the  same  economic  level  ^  auto! 
mobile  workers  and  the  teamsters  What 
happened  to  th.at  promise?  Like  a'l  the 
other.,  it  W...S  for  the  Democrats  to  get ^n 
on,  nottodehveron.  *^  bct  in 

I  o.-k  you.     Why  shouldn't  a  f,.rn;or  g(t  as 

a'a  V  m[,:'  Vv''''''''  """"^'^  ^  "^«  ^^'v      ot 
w'eek:>  "^"  '■''■"''  eets  for  a  30-hour 

tioti"anV';?  ^°''-  ,  ^''U'  '^''''  ^^'  Administra- 
tion and   it.s   c.THive   Democrat  Conprrss  act 

pretend  'th.f''""'  '^"^'  ^^^  Administration 
pretend  that  we  can  fight  an  all-out  war  in 
Metnam  and  still  pav  for  an^  ^d  eve  " 
^.oioglcal  brainstorm"  hatched-by  the  ^ent 
economists  Of  the  Gre.it  Society  ^^ 

We-.-e  bc^ggcd  down  in  Vietnam.  We're  in 
li^v'S  *"^  infiation.  And  now  we're  geuing 
kicked  around  by  high  Interest  rates  ^ 

iOm   lZf^°^u^''^  '^^  Democrau'ln  their 
I960  platform   had    the   eall    ti^   ntt   ,i.   ,1 
El^senhower  Adminlstratiori^  a  hlgU^  ue  '   ' 
administration?  ■«  "  "it,a  interest 

Well,  now,  after  barely  five  years  o'  Demn 
cratlc  control,  interest  rates  In  this  cS-^^- 

i  '\'?'l''  ^°-^'''''  l^'Bh-lhat's  r  ght  a  sS^ 
year  hlgh-and  they're  still  going  up  '° 

Ist^V'.n'^-''  ^  ^"^^'^  '^  you,  but  Uie  Admin- 
istration can't  even  be  honest  about  Interest 
ivues,  much  less  keep  them  from  going'skj-- 

Q.",'"'*^  '^  "^y  ^^'^d  I  hold  a  mited  States 
Sa^1ngs  Bond.     My  children  and  your  chU 
dren  are  buying  these  bonds.    So  are  fa4e™ 
and  industrial  workers,  people  who  are  d^^ 
onstrating  their  faith  in  Amenta     ¥he  US 

t":  usToVt^^^roTieV^  -^  --  ----- 

-"v^-nre;rL'roo'.\r.-v^he^^rhi 

a'^X^la^Sg'^  ^^Her^I  S'^^'  '^  ^^'^ 
tlon  Sales  cScatfln  interest"  ln";-'L?'- 

P^^c.p.^^of^res"ArofTa^^°^r„^/„-^ 

Democratic  Congress  blank  check         """^^^ 

Anyone  who  can  afford  the  t5  ooo  tv,i^. 

cans    Who   don't   have   $5,000   to   ca'h    U^n^ 

around  for  a  safe  Investment  ^  ^ 

That's   Robin   Hood   In   reverse      Hb   <,,   , 

m^  .''^^^^^  ^  ^'^-^  ^  tb^p^r,  ?^e  Ad' 
BilTtlT.^T'"''  ''""^  theliave-n^ts  and 
wa^n^gTwlr^Tpov^t?..^^^'^  ^^^^  '^'^  «'^-^ 

^E:t~F-?-?=^sS 

Big  Kaucr^f.  ThrPry^of'^Bl/r^  f 
ing,   the  Party  of  Big  SL^'the^p,^,^,;"',", 

ures,  the  Party  ^^bZ  i^^^^l^^Z'^T^Z 
^r^   ^"   "^"^   ^^^-*^'   ^^  P-ty  'of 'Big 
Kiots    m    the     Street,..      The    Democ.atlc 
P^.rty    promised    big   but    failed    to    dTi  ver 
Thut  s  why  we  are  In  trouble  now  °'''''^^- 

th?.  coumrr  T'"T"'  °'  lawlessness  to 
t,  f  ^f  ^"^t'^y-  It  springs  from  the  attitude 
t   at  Americans  should   only  obey  the     aws 

ing'thatlf  vor      ''  ^^'"^  '"'^  ^'  ^-=- 

Z^^'T'   °^  *^---'<^-o-s-me-a^lfvi^| 

thJZJ^^^  ^''^'''  ^^  "°'*'  ^*-'*  '^^^.  and 
der  i^l^f  "  T  ^^""^  ^'^'^^  ^d  you  won- 
dfsre^.^r  ■?  ^'^  gone, mad.  Thl^  kind  of 
disregard  for  law  and  order  breeds  anarchy 
I  have  said  It  before  and  I  say  It  acaln' 

SSent' H^^^"^  P"'^"'^  ^^""'  >^«  vt" 
President   HtJMPHRET   talk  about  leading  a 
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riot  themselves,  they  are  encouraging  a  de- 
fiance of  the  law  which  U  Inexcusable  In  a 
civilized  society.    la  this  a  Great  Society? 

Some  of  our  big  cities  are  rapidly  reverting 
to  the  Jungle.  Lawless  elements  are  threat- 
ening to  make  guerrilla  warfare  with  the  po- 
lice  a   familiar   pattern   of   American   life. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  abdicate  law  and 
order — the  backbone  of  any  civilization — in 
favor  of  a  soft  social  theory  that  the  man 
who  heaves  a  brick  through  your  window  or 
tosses  a  fire  bomb  Into  your  car  or  snipes 
at  firemen  is  simply  the  misunderstood  and 
underprivileged  product  of  a  broken  home? 
Vietnam.  Inflation.  High  interest.  Vio- 
lence. These  are  the  issues  of  1966.  We  did 
not  create  them.  They  are  simply  there. 
We  would  rather  the  Administration  had  not 
let  them  develop. 

But  that  Is  where  the  two-party  system 
cornea  In. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  democ- 
racy had  many  and  serious  faults  but  was 
better  than  any  other  system  of  government 
maD  had  devised. 

Democracy  In  America  depends  on  two- 
party  polltiCB.  One-party  government  leads 
straight  to  tyranny.  A  vigorous  two-party 
system  Is  the  simplest  way  of  bringing  about 
necessary  changes  In  our  government  without 
wrecking  the  country  or  resorting  to  revolu- 
tion. 

Today  we  do  not  have  two  strong,  nearly 
equal-Ln-strength  political  parties. 

Lopsided  government,  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, leads  only  to  disaster. 

Competition  Is  the  secret  of  American  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  social  progress.  Compe- 
tition between  the  two  major  political  parties 
has  been  good  for  America.  In  1966  this  com. 
petition  will  be  reestablished.  The  Demo- 
crats' stranglehold  will  be  broken  at  the  polls 
In  November. 

The  easiest  and  quickest  way  for  you  to 
clean  up  Vietnam,  stop  Inflation,  bring  down 
intereat  rates,  and  protect  the  lives,  rights 
and  property  of  us  all — Including  all  mlnori- 
ties — Is  to  vote  Republicans  In  and  Democrats 
out.  It's  Just  as  simple  as  that.  It's  not  a 
matt^  of  Intrigue  In  government,  or  of  con- 
tributing $10,000  to  the  President's  Club,  or 
lobbying  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Often  when  I  poxider  the  great  land  that 
is  America,  I  think  of  that  day  in  Fhila- 
delphi*  when  Benjamin  Franklin  left  the 
Constitutlofial  Convention. 

"Wlilcb  have  you  given  us."  a  man  asked 
hint,  "a  monarchy  or  a  republic?"  "A  Re- 
public," Franklin  answered,  "If  you  can  keep 
It- 

Tbat  republic  ha«  endured  for  177 
years  .  .  .  because  In  every  age  there  have 
been  Americans  who  gave  of  their  time,  of 
tbelr  treaaiire,  and  ot  their  faith  to  keep  It. 
It  Is  for  us,  the  living,  to  rededicate  our- 
•elvea  to  that  high  purpose.  And  it  Is  my 
deep  conviction  that  you — all  ot  you — wUl 
p«M  on  the  torch  of  freedom  to  your  children 
becauee  you  dare  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
America.    Thank  you  and  God  bless  you  all. 
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Mr.  MAn.T.TARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in the  very  near  future.  Members  of  the 
Houae  will  be  called  upon  to  consider  the 
Department  of  Transportation  bill,  H.R. 
15983.  Among  the  several  Issues  which 
this  bill  will  generate  will  be  the  future 


disposition  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, which  Ls  the  agency  now  primarily 
responsible  for  the  promotion  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Members 
of  the  House  wlD  have  to  decide  whether 
the  Maritime  Administration  is  to  be 
simply  transferred  from  o;ie  sub.servlent 
position  in  tiie  Department  of  Commerce 
to  another  in  the  projwsed  Department 
of  Tran.sixirtation.  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
deleted  from  that  lesi.slatr.e  mea.sure  so 
as  to  en.able  consideration  of  the  bill 
of  our  late  and  beloved  chairmaii,  Herbert 
C.  Bonner,  Democi-at,  of  North  Carolina, 
H.R  11696 

H.R.  Ili39(3,  contiary  to  the  presently 
pending  E)epartiiient  of  Ti'ansportation 
bill,  would  establish  an  independent 
Federal  Maritime  Administration,  as  well 
as  a  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  with  statu- 
tory powers  and  duties.  It  has  been  re- 
ported out  by  our  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  aiid  Fisheries  and  has  been 
granted  a  rule  by  our  Rules  Committee. 

Since  the  administration  of  U.S.  mari- 
time affairs  is  ultimately  a  Presidential 
responsibility,  the  independence  of  this 
agency,  the  Maritime  Administration, 
may  not  in  and  of  itself  be  a  panacea  for 
all  of  the  current  ills  of  our  maritime 
industiT.  However,  it  does  represent  and 
hold  forth  the  promise  of  being  a  more 
effective  vehicle  for  meeting  our  marl- 
time  problems  than  does  the  presently 
proposed  Department  of  Transportation. 
Independence  also  will  restore  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  an  .affirmative 
voice  In  the  direction  of  our  national 
maritime  affairs  which  was  unaccount- 
ably lost  16  years  ago,  and  since  which 
time  the  American  merchant  marine  has 
been  in  an  accelerated  decline.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Lssue  is  a  crucial  one  insofar  as 
the  potential  revitalization  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  is  concerned,  re- 
gardless of  whatever  hone.st  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist  concerning  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  two  opposing  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

It  is  because  of  the  vital  importance 
of  this  issue  to  our  future  maritime  ix)s- 
ture  that  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
today,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Case  for  In- 
dependence," which  apeared  In  the  Au- 
gxist  16  Issue  of  the  JournaJ  of  Com- 
merce. It  reflects  not  only  many  of  my 
own  personal  views  on  which  I  have 
spoken  frequently  over  the  past  2  years, 
but  also  those  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  who  sincei-ely  feel 
that  independence  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration holds  forth  the  only  life- 
saving  device  for  a  \ital  industry  which 
is  about  to  go  down  for  the  third  time 
like  a  drowning  man.  Therefore,  I  rec- 
ommend that  all  of  my  colleagues  read 
this  editoi-ial  and  give  it  the  serious  con- 
sideration it  deserves,  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  appi'eciat^  fully  the  impor- 
tance of  this  future  issue. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The    CaSB    for    iNnEPE.-iOENCE 

It  loolis  more  and  more  of  late  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  get  most  of  the  transpor- 
tation blU  he  wants,  but  that  the  present 
Maritime  Administration  will  be  left  out  of 
the  Federal  Deptulment  of  Transportation 
that  this  blU  woiUd  establish. 

No  one  need  grieve  too  much  over  this, 
least  erf  aU  the  President  hlnwelf.     The  only 


real  case  for  absorbing  the  MA  In  the  larger 
grouping  of  transport  agencies  was  of  the 
type  that  api>eals  most  of  all  to  people  who 
draw  large  numbers  of  big  and  small  boxes 
on  Government  organizational  charts,  Ulus- 
trating  who  must  reix)rt  to  whom  and  how 
the  chains  of  ccniniaiid  dribble  down  from 
one  layer  of  boxes   to  another. 

The  main  argument  was  for  bureaucratic 
ne.Ttness.  good  order  .md  even  logic.  After 
all,  iX  all  otiicr  transport  agencies  were  to 
be  as^;embled  in  one  big  depLLrtmcnt,  wiiy 
siiould  M.^  he  sp.ired' 

Primarily,  we  would  i«ty.  for  two  re.isons. 
First,  there  is  little  th.a't  the  Maritime  Ad- 
nimistruiion  di.>es  or  can  do  tliat  bears  much 
relalionship  to  wiiat  the  over-all  department 
and  its  various  segments  would  be  doing, 
riecond,  the  rcaJ  danger  from  the  l>eginning 
of  the  deljate  on  a  consolidation  of  Federal 
trajistxirt  ajjencies  has  been  that  within  this 
vast  melting  p>ot  the  agency  charged  with 
promoting  American  shipping  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  far  larger  interests. 

Tills  is  not  to  say  that  the  MA  Is  today 
an  especially  effective  instrument.  It  is  less 
than  that.  But  when  one  considers  how 
often  and  how  haph.azardly  the  Federal 
maritime  structure  has  been  reshaped  and 
devitalized  since  World  War  II  and  of  how 
one  Administration  after  another  has  failed 
to  develop  anything  approaching  a  piu-poee- 
ful  maritime  policy,  it  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising that  the  MA  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
very  vibrant  organization. 

Since  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  appeared  even  more  Indifferent 
to  shipping  policy  than  most  of  their  prede- 
cessors there  was  good  reason  for  fearing  that 
a  Maritime  Administration  thrown  Into  the 
Department  of  Transportation  would  slowly 
sink  from  sight. 

Among  those  best  acquainted  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's urge  to  get  the  transportation 
agencies  under  one  roof  It  Is  pretty  well 
understood  that  the  prime  goal  was  to  con- 
solidate controls  and  activities  affecting  rail- 
roads, highways  and  waterways — all  of  which 
compete  to  some  degree  with  each  other. 
This  does  make  sense,  even  though  the  cir- 
ciunstancea  are  such  that  tlie  regulatory 
functions  in  these  fields  are  to  be  consoli- 
dated less  in  fact  than  in  appearance. 

Save  for  the  fact  that  It  regularly  Inter- 
changes traffic  with  theee  three  modes,  ocean 
siiipping  is  not  a  part  of  this  competitive 
picture  save  in  a  few  Instances,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  Great  Lakee-St.  Lawrence  waterway. 
Its  main  problems  are  overseas.  Its  main  com- 
petitors are  beyond  the  effective  reach  of  any 
U.S.  transport  agency,  and  Its  Influence  \o 
small  by  comparison  with  such  giants  as  tha 
rail  and  trucicing  industries. 

The  same  could  of  course  be  said  con- 
cerning the  overseas  airlines,  and  It  has  been 
said.  But  the  airlines  are  In  a  somewhat 
different  situation. 

Tlie  greatest  concentration  of  American 
commercial  aircraft  Is  on  the  domestic  routes. 
Moreover,  several  American  International  air 
carriers  also  operate  domestic  services.  So 
there  is  some  validity  to  the  case  for  central- 
izing the  air  agencies  In  the  proposed 
Department  of  Transportation.  We  doubt  if 
It  would  accomplish  wondera,  but  see  no 
reason  why  it  shoiUd  do  much  harm.  The 
air  sector  of  the  transport  Industry  Is  too  big 
and  too  active  to  rtin  the  risks  of  submerg- 
ence that  wotild  threaten  the  MA. 

All  things  considered,  we  think  the  plan 
nov,'  emerging  in  Congress  offers  some  prom- 
i.^e — perhaps  most  in  the  field  of  public  high- 
ways and  iLrban  transit,  providing  the  MA  is 
left  outside  the  structure. 

This,  of  course,  will  not  guarantee  that  MA 
will  live  happily  ever  after.  Past  experience 
has  shown  tliat  there  wUl  always  be  someone 
stnick  by  the  thought  that  It  might  look 
"tidier"  if  the  agency  were  pushed  into  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  a  suitable 
box  prepared  for  it  along  the  lower  layers  of 
tiie  org.mizational  chart  together  with  appro- 
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priate   lines  showing  where   its   orders   will 
come  from. 

Something  like  this  is  very  Ukely  to  happen 
in  fact,  unless  the  agency  gets  what  It 
needs  most— some  kind  of  purpoeeful  shlp- 
p  ng  policy  having  the  solid  support  of  the 
White  House.  Failure  of  Mr.  Johnson  to 
m.ake  any  he.adway  in  this  direction  has 
created  a  prolonged  hiatus  in  this  field  The 
bruising  experiences  suffered  by  former  MA 
Acimmistrator  Nicholas  Johnson  last  year 
doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  the 
delay  But  the  hiatus  persists  and  for  the 
time  being  it  looks  fus  though  the  MA  will 
simply  have  to  live  with  it 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Billion  in 
Aid— And  the  Results  for  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

op   TENN-r..sSEE 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18, 1966 
Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine  has  called 
to  my  attention  an  especially  noteworthy 
article  on  our  gold  drainage  and  the  lack 
of  interest  or  help  from  those  countries 
who  have  grown  rich  with  our  financial 
assistance. 
This  enlightening  review  appeared  In 

«r^  t."?,"''^  ^^'  ^^^^'  ^^■'^"^  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Repoit: 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Billion  in 
Aid— And    the    Results    for    the    Unitfd 

ST.ITEa 

A  question  m.iny  ask:  U  the  dollar  Is  in 
trouble,  and  the  US,  gold  is  draining  away 
Why  does  this  country  keep  pouring  dollar 
ad  abroad?  Many  countrleThave  grown 
strong  on  aid  that  has  weakened  US  Yet 
97  nation.^;  are  stUl  on  the  aid  li^t 

American    taxpayer.^    since    World    War    II 

SflL'^.'^K^  '^''^  '^-  ^'"'^"^  °f  their  dolhirs 
t^.  ,1,°  ,  /  countries  of  the  world.  That  is 
the  touu  to  July  1  of  this  year.  By  next 
July  1  the  total  ^-iu  .^  i28  bhiions  o/Z^ 
Aid  from  Americans  has  gone,  over  the 
ye.-irs.  to  more  than  100  countries  the 

Urgest  sums  have  ^one  to  the  nations  of 
^estern  Etirope  .ind  to  India,  Korea.  Turkey 
Nat ionall.st  Ch,na  and  Jap.ui.    Not  Inciud^ 

muons.  ixjrne  by  Americans  to  .sup,>ort  US 
troops  m  VVesU.rn  Europe  since  Woria  War  U 

troTiWe^  T  ^',"/'*^  '^'^'^'*^'  '^  ^  financial 
Uo^?-l  '  /  ^"^  '"'''"^'  '"  ''^•'"  8.4  billion 
Snlnr  '""     ''°     ''^"'    '''''     '^ 

America's  gifts  and  Io::n.  h.ave  .so  filled  the 
world  with  dollar,  that  claims  on  ren  .fining 

^ITlnl'T  '""'  "P  '°  "-^tronomicu  totals^ 
Even  India  ls  suggesting  that  mavbe  it  will 

Ulule  the  gcnerc-.ity  of  Amcrlciin.s  in  aid- 
ing mo..t  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
has  made  their  o-,vn  countrv  rinancnUv  weak 
several  of  the  nations  ..idcd  have  bee  me  rich 
and  financially  pov.-erful--ofien  at   the  ex- 

D.S.  aid  since  World  War  II,  and  while  stUl 
owing  about  6,7  billions  on  World  W^^ 
debts,  now  looks  down  its  nose  at  th'u.S 


FROM    THE    RICH,    A    USSON 

The  outside  world  Is  loaded  with  55,5  bil- 
lion dollars  in  gold  and  VS.  dollars  that  can 
be  turned  into  gold. 

*,J^^  nations  grown  rich  are  showing  any- 
thing but  enthusiasm  for  coming  to  the  Jd 
Of  the  United  States,  now  m  trouble  Some 
naembors  of  Congress  are  suggesting  that 
there  may  be  a  lesson  in  all  this  for  Amerl- 

which    today    are    the    richest-after    being 
broke  In  194&-show  little  interest  in  return- 
ng  the  generosity  that  is  being  shown  to 
them  by  the  United  States. 

France,  for  example,  foKows  a  policy  of 
consLstently  drawing  on  the  US,  gold  supply 
month  after  month.  And  Prance  Is  the  chief 
stumbling  block  to  attempts  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations  and  of  the  U.S.  to  reform  and 
.  strengthen  the  world's  monetarv  svstem 
whch  now  relies  heavily  on  the  "American 
dollar   and   the   British  pound, 

BUT  AH)   GOES   ON 

The  Administration,  however,  continues  to 
ask  ConBres.";  to  authorize  moncv  for  foreien 
aid  year  after  year.  The  request  this  ve.'u-: 
3_4  billion  dollars  for  aid  to  97  countries".  In 
the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30,  aid  was 
e.xtended  to  98  countries. 

,i.l"''i"ff'^  ^  ^^^  '^'^  package  is  336  mil- 
lion dollars  for  various  European  defense 
programs  in  an  area  where  most  nations  now 
are  flnanclnlly  strong. 

Questions  are  beginning  to  be  asked  In 
Congress  whether  aid  programs  are  doing  as 
much  good  for  other  countries  as  thov  are 

Unu'd^'^te's"'    '^"""'^"    ^^^^"^^^    °'"   ^^^ 
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U.S.  Troops  From  Vietnam  Praise  Hawaii 
as  an  R.  &  R.  Center 


10vJ^J^.^  -'J-^'^  °"'- '^^^  ^•°'-l^'  »n  the  past 
to  27  ,1,,°''"  ^o'  ''"''"  ^>'  13  billion  dollars, 
K  bv^Tn^'^'t""'  °'  foreigners  on  gold 
bU  Ion   ,n^.!  ^""^'^   increased   from   13  8 

ouiion  10  years  ago  to  28,2  billion  now. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  18, 1966 

Mr,   MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker    as 
a  Congressman  from  Hawaii,  I  am  often 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  "aloha  " 
I  would  therefore  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  newspaper  story  which  tells 
about  the  happy  discovery-  of  the  mean- 
ing of  aloha  by  the  first  group  of  U  S 
servicemen  from  Vietnam  who  chose  to 
^°n^.^^^"  ^°^  ^^^^  ^"^  recuperation 
„        !.  P*^  contingent  of  165  men  was 
perrnltted  to  select  Hawaii  under  the  re- 
cent directive  which   made  Hawaii   an 
K.    &    R,"    cent-er    to    augment    other 
centers,  such  as  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong 

r^JJ^%  l?"^^'"J  ^"'^  heartwarming  sto- 
ries of  the  fightin.rr  men's  5  days  in  Ha- 
waii are.  ta  use  a  cliche,  good  for  the  soul 
As  one  wiio  requested  that  Hawaii  be 
desi.tinated  a  rest  and  recuperation  cen- 
ter. I  am  pleased  that  these  battle-weary 
men  discovered  the  true  meaning  of  our 
aloha  spirit  during  their  stay  in  Hawaii 

I  should  like,  at  this  point,  to  submit 
for  inclusion  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  news  story  which  was  written 
by  Reporter  Joe  Arakakl.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  August  9,  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  • 
The VI,.  Tell  Their  BcDDtES-R,  &  r.  m^^ 
Praise  Stay 
(By  Joe  Arakakl) 

■■We-ll  tell  our  buddies  back  in  Viet  Nam 
theyre  crazy  if  they  don't  come  here/-  ^d 


Specialist  4th  Class  James  C.  Cadman.  23,  of 
Rockton,  niinols. 

Technical  Sergeant  John  A.  Evans  of  Car- 
ters^llle,  Georgia,  said.  "The  most  wonderful 
five  days  I  have  ever  had." 

"This  h,as  been  a  million  dollar  R  A-  R  for 
me.  said  Warrant  Otiicer  Garv  D.  Eddy  of 
Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin 

Major  Robert  A.  Ross  of  Monte.-cv  Cali- 
fornia, added,  "I  think  Hawaii  is  the  most  de- 
sirable R   &  R,  place  in  the  world  " 

These  were  the  typical  reactions  of  service- 
men returning  to  Viet  Nam  last  night  after 
spending  a  five-day  rest  and  recreation  lea;^ 
in  xinwn.li. 

The  first  contingent  of  165  Viet  Nam  b.ased 
servicemen  arrived  here  last  Wednesday  and 

r^  mom^T  °'  '""  "^"  ''  '"^  ""^  ^'"°'- 

More   than   250   persons,   Includlne   wives 

Children  and  friends  spent  the  l^t  f el  hours 

DeR^issv,"    '^"■''^"^^"    ^^'^    n^gi^t    at    Port 

Shortly  after  10:30  p,m,.  the  men  boarded 

charter"',  w     ^^'  ^''^'^-  ^^"^  "^  '"'"^''ry 

Charter  plane  left  lor  Viet  Nam  at  midnight 
Before  they  left  the  men  filled  out  ques- 
tionnaires asking  them  for  comments  on  t.he!r 
Hawaii  leave. 

TT  ?°l°"^'  ^'"^^  Dower  of  Special  Services 
U,S  Army  Hawaii,  said,  "Their  reactions  were 
generally  very  favorable," 

The  men  were  quite  enthusiastic  about  the 
flue  treatment  they  received  here,  he  said 

Dower  said  they  all  praised  the  red  carpet 
treatment  they  received  at  the  night  clubs 

w„„  .,  T""  '""^°'  "^""^^  °^  them  Visiting 
Hawaii  for  the  first  time,  went  sightseeing 
night  clubbing,  swimming  and  shopping 

f.I  .^  \^  °^  ''^""^  *0  servicemen  came 
from  the  Mainland  to  Join  their  husbands 

To  assist  others,  whose  wives  or  parents 
were  unable  to  meet  them  here,  Hawaiian 
Telephone  Company  Installed  eight  special 
long  dist.ance  lines  at  Port  DeRussv 

Two  company  employees— Mrs.  Beatrice 
Loo  and  Mrs  Margaret  Palmerton— were  keot 
bu.sy  last  night  helping  them  arrange  long 
distance  calls  to  the  Mainland 

They  also  assisted  the  servicemen  in  lo- 
cating local  friends,  arranging  tours  and 
finding  hotels  during  their  stay  here 

Other  comments  from  the  servicemen  • 

rf.^"^'''',  ^'"'''  '■™'  ^  *  P^""^^  P!=we  to 
relax  coming  from  Viet  Nam.     I  hope  they 

make  HawaU  a  permanent  R.  &  R   area  " 

He  said.  "Ever>-where  we  went,  we  got  the 

red  carpet  treatmer.t," 

.^^'''T,'2f'^'''''  '"^'^  P'^'^P'*'  h'-'^'c  heen  most 
cordi.al.  friendly  and  receptive 

tvi'^wT  ''''"'  '^''  *■'''"  ^-'^P  ^'•^'■'d-  but  I  don-t 
think  I  have  c.:vme  acro.ss  more  friendlv  people 
tlian  those  here  in  Hawaii  "  ' 

him  hrro''  ''''"'^  ^""'''  '^'*  ^'f^*'^'^"«i  ^  Join 

"We  had  our  b<^iated  honeymoon   In  Hs- 
w.aii,     he  said. 

Married  In  1951,  he  said,  thev  could  not 
afford  such  a  hcnevmoon  before 
Evans  said.  "This  city  has  been  wonderful 

;^  i",;"  ■  •  •  ^°^  ^^  ""'"'^^  ^'-''"'^  ^  sell  H.iwall 
to  the  men  back  In  Viet  Nam  " 

,,  ■'V*'''',"'''  '-'^^^  "^^'"^  ^^^  P«^  b^u-k  home  to 

iZiH-''T\'^  "l^'l^'"  ''^'  ^'^"S  the  entire 
family  to  Hawaii  for  another  vacation  in 
abotit  two  years,"  he  said  ^-^^i'""    m 

^  They  have  three  children,  two  boys  and  a 

vof^'^^r'";  "^  '''''"'*  "P^^*^  ^-^  special  fa- 
vort  or  hand-outs," 

But,  he  added,  "It  really  felt  good  to  Bee 
Elgns  saying  r  &  r.  card  holders  welcomed  '■ 

Mrs  Ross  Joined  her  husband  here  She 
came  from  Mont<;roy, 

Ross  said.  "People  In  Hawaii  seem  more 
concerned  about  what's  going  on  In  Viet  Nam 
than  most  people  in  the  other  states  " 

Private  First  Claas  EmUlo  R.  Perez   21    of 

^emhlnr"       '   """^^   ""'*   ^"^^   ^"^"^   ^'^ 
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"Don  Ho  has  a  fabulous  show."  he  SiUd.  "1 
enjoyed  everything  about  his  show." 

Specialist  4th  Class  Edwaxd  W.  Gate*.  23, 
of  Mlddietown,  Connecticut,  said,  "Hawaii 
has  been  like  a  home  away  from  home.  Ev- 
erybody treated  us  aa  though  we  were  one 
of  their  boys." 

He  said  the  B.  and  R.  cards  came  in  real 
handy. 

"We  got  reduced  prices  and  in  m.my  in- 
stances, there  was  no  charge  at  all,"  he  s.\id. 

Master  Sergeant  Lparry  Inouye  of  Wahl- 
awa,  Oahu,  said  he  wished  he  had  more  tinw 
to  spend  with  his  wife  and  three  children. 

"It's  good  to  get  away  from  Viet  Nam  and 
completely  relax  here."  he  said. 

Staff  Sergeant  Rizal  Esteban  of  Kohala, 
Big  Island,  went  home  to  spend  four  days 
with  his  wife  and  two  children. 

"It's  been  Just  wonderful,"  he  said. 

Sergeant  Robert  O.  Puller  of  Loui^burg. 
North  Carolina,  said,  "I  enjoyed  my  st.iy  here 
100  percent.    I  got  no  complaints." 

His  wife  and  five  children  live  in  Schofield 
Barracks. 

Mrs.  Puller  said.  "I  was  so  thrilled  when  I 
heard  my  husband  was  coming  here." 

"Hawaii  should  be  made  a  permanent  R. 
&  R.  area."  she  said. 

Specialist  5th  Class  Richard  M.  Bernas  and 
his  wife  also  spent  a  belated  honeymoon  here. 
She  came  from  New  York  to  Join  her  hus- 
band. 

One  serviceman  said.  "Please  convey  our 
apprecUition  to  all  of  the  people  of  Hawaii 
for  their  generosity  and  hospitality. 

"Now,  wo  know  the  true  meaning  of  the 
aloha  spirit." 

Profiles  in  Buckpasting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n-UNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
grassroots  press  across  the  country  is 
very  carefully  reanalyziiig  this  adminis- 
tration. I  place  In  the  Record  a  most 
practical  commentary  which  appeared  in 
the  Calumet  Index  on  August  7 : 
Profiues  in  Buckpassing 

Discretion  may  be  the  better  part  of  valor 
but  Is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  display  a 
little  leas  "discretion"  and  a  lot  more  valor 
when  faced  with  an  Issue  which  we  have  been 
told  he  believes  is  extremely  important  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country? 

President  Johnson  has  fooled  no  one  in  his 
"timidity"  to  face  up  squarely  to  the  unions 
When  his  cherished  "gxiideposts"  for  wag"^- 
prlce  stability  are  challenged.  Yet  we  are 
surprised  at  the  number  who  accept  this 
vacillation  as  smart  and  sophisticated  poli- 
tics. In  our  apparent  naivete  we  call  it 
suicide. 

Anyone,  whether  he  be  the  president  of 
his  country,  the  foreman  of  his  shop  or  a 
school  teacher,  who  thinks  he  can  be  effec- 
tive and  resi>ected  and  at  the  same  time  be 
BO  obviously  anxious  to  win  a  popularity  con- 
test. Is  about  to  be  trampled. 

In  this  confrontation,  congress  ha.s  dis- 
played even  less  backbone  in  making  their 
convictions  known  regarding  the  machinists 
strike  against  the  airlines.  But  this  comas 
as  no  surprise — Congress,  except  for  Increas- 
ingly rare  individual  cases,  sold  Its  soul  down 
the  river  of  expediency  long  ago. 

Between  the  President's  frantic  anxiety  to 
save  face  and  not  oCFend  any  potential 
voter — and  the  Vice  President's  talking  out 
of  both  sides  of  his  mouth  as  to  how  he 


would  or  would  not  lead  a  rebellion,  confess 
had  better  get  with  it  and  the  voters  h.;wl  bet- 
ter get  to  the  p<.>lls  with  both  eyes  op<>n  in 
November. 

If  there  Is  no  more  courage,  foresight,  or 
Judgment  at  the  top  level  of  our  government 
in  dealing  with  Viet  Nam  than  there  has 
been  in  dealing  with  this  domestic  Ls^ue, 
there  Is  real  cause  for  concern. 


Useless  Hearings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

(IF    Nir.V    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  18, 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
House  U:i-.American  Activities  Commit- 
tee hearings  demonstrate  once  again  the 
unconstitutionality  and  Inhei-ent  intem- 
perance c.'f  that  committee. 

If  the  committee  were  really  con- 
cerned about  the  le'.:ji.slation  which  It  is 
considering,  it  could  question  members 
of  the  Jurtice  Department,  the  Defense 
Department,  and  the  State  Department 
to  determine  whether  .such  legislation 
Is  needed. 

In.<:tead,  the  committee  has  indulged 
In  subpenaing  witnesses  for  the  purpose 
of  exposure  for  exposure's  sake. 

Once  again  the  committee  has  made 
a  mockery  of  the  legislative  process. 
Once  a'rain  it  has  illustrated  that  it 
serves  no  legislative  pun^o.se. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  in 
it5  lead  editorial  on  Wednesday.  Au- 
gust 17: 

There  Is  little  r"a.5on  to  .>;uppo?o  that  .nny 
Information  developed  In  these  hearings 
could  form  the  basis  of  a  con.stitutlonally 
viable  piece  of  legislation. 

Insofar  as  demonstrations  Interfere  with 
the  movement  of  troops  or  war  materials — 

The  Times  went  on — 
they  can  be  handlr<i  under  existing  law.     No 
blanket    new   legislation    is    needed    to   deal 
with  rea.^on  or  sabotage. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial.  "Use- 
less Hearings,"  follows: 

UsiXESs  Hearings 

The  opening  of  the  House  Un-American 
Actlviiice  Committee  he.irings  on  left-wing 
aid  to  the  Vietcong  proved  a.5  dl-^nrderly  r.nd 
unproductive  as  the  wnrk  of  this  committee 
usually  l.s.  There  Is  little  re^.son  to  stippose 
that  any  Infprmation  developed  In  these 
hearings  could  foma  the  ba.sts  of  a  constitu- 
tionally viable  piece  of  legislation. 

The  free-speech  guarantees  of  the  First 
Amenclment  offer  wide  protection  for  radical. 
In.iammatciry  and  antiwar  talk — nnd  no  one 
who  understands  the  essence  of  a  free  .•^c-Iety 
would  have  it  otherwise.  Insofar  os  demon- 
strations Interfere  with  the  movement  of 
triKjps  or  war  materials,  they  can  be  handled 
under  existing  law.  No  blanket  new  legisla- 
tion Is  needed  to  deal  with  treason  or 
sabouige. 

De.'pite  our  belief  that  neither  the  hear- 
Ines — nor  the  committee — serve  any  useful 
purpose,  we  are  glad  that  the  three-Judge 
Court  of  .Appeals  vacated  a  lower  court  order 
enjoining  the  conunittee  from  conducting 
its  Inquiry  Federal  Judge  Howard  Corcoran 
may  well  have  been  within  his  legal  po'vers 
In  issuing  tlie  original  restraint.  As  Repre- 
sentiitive  Ci.at-de  Peppfr  of  Florida  remlr.ded 
his  lnccn.';ed  colleagues  In  the  Hou-^e  yester- 


day, each  branch  of  government  is  under  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  courts  are  the  final  in- 
terpreters of  the  law. 

But  the  Injunction  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  impossible,  to  enforce;  and  it 
placed  the  court  in  an  unnecess.irily  awkA'ard 
pv>silion  in  its  relationship  to  Congress.  The 
Eolut.ion  to  the  excesses  of  the  Un-.\mericaM 
Activities  Committee  must  onie  from  Con- 
gress, where  tlie  problem  has  its  origins.  The 
members  of  the  Hou=e  can  expect  an  inter- 
mif.abie  round  of  futile  and  enib.irnus.=;ing 
comroversles  so  long  as  they  penult  this  com- 
mittee to  roam  about  with  an  inherently 
v.ague  and  unwork.ible  mandate. 


Max  Steiner  Heads  Successful  Chicago 
Educational  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  18, 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  16,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  car- 
ried an  article  about  the  asloundingly 
successful  Goodman  Summer  Theater 
program  which  has  been  initiated  by  the 
board  of  education  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

'  Partial  funds  for  this  program,  which 
exposed  70,000  underprivileged  cliildren 
in  Chicago  to  culture  in  the  form  of  the 
theater,  were  provided  through  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
which  I  supported  in  the  Congress  last 
year. 

My  good  friend.  Max  Steiner,  who  Is  a 
noted  philanthropist  and  distinguished 
civic  leader,  played  a  tremendous  role  in 
making  this  program  possible  by  volun- 
teering to  underwTite  the  whole  project 
if  Federal  funds  -were  not  available. 

Mr.  Steiner  is  a  member  of  Mayor 
Daley's  Committee  for  Cultui-al  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  seiwed  as  ciiair- 
man  of  the  Goodman  Summer  Theater 
program.  His  efforts  In  promoting  better 
human  relations  and  improving  under- 
standing among  all  the  people  of  our 
city,  regardless  of  nationality,  race,  or  re- 
ligion, are  well  known  to  my  fellow  Chi- 
cagoans. 

In  addition.  Max  Steiner  is  a  well 
known  Chicago  industrialist  whose  plant, 
the  Clifford  Peterson  Tool  Co.,"  is  located 
in  the  Seventh  Illinois  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

This  particular  summer  pro.cram, 
which  Max  Steiner  headed,  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
citizens,  giving  freely  of  their  time,  their 
eflort.  and  their  knowledge,  join  their 
government  in  working  for  a  coimnon  ob- 
jective. 

The  success  of  this  project  could  not 
have  fceen  achieved  by  the  government 
alone.  Neither  can  the  plight  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  problems  of  the  un- 
derprivileged be  solved  by  the  govern- 
mt  nc  alone.  However,  when  private  citi- 
zens like  Max  Steiner  join  the  govern- 
ment's efforts,  succes.ses  such  as  the  Ciii- 
cago  Goodman  Summer  Theater  pro- 
gram can  easily  be  achieved. 


August  IS,  1960 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Max  Steiner  for  his  truly 
selfless  and  compassionate  efforts  in  be- 
half of  his  fellow  man.  He  has  set  an 
example  for  all  of  us  to  follow. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  include  in  the  Con- 
c:;essional  Record  the  article  about  this 
cultural  and  educational  project,  which 
follows : 

Children  Vi£W  a  New  World  of  the  Thel^teh 
(By  Michaela  Williams) 
About  70.000  underprivileged  children 
were  exjiosed  to  culture  this  summer  and 
probably  never  knew  it.  For  them,  the  visit 
to  the  Civic  Theater  to  see  performances  of 
'Reynard  the  Fox"  or  "Hansel  and  Gretel" 
was.  for  the  most  part,  a  new,  strange  and 
delightful  experience. 

The  Goodman  Summer  Theater  Program 
nine  weeks  of  two  children's  plavs  performed 
twice  dally,  at  10  and  2.  and  provided  free 
through  the  Board  of  Education  and  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  ended  last  week 
(Beginning  today,  however,  extra  perform- 
ances have  been  added  for  the  public  at  2 
p.m.  dally  through  Saliirdav.  at  prices  rane- 
Ing  from  75  cents  to  $1.50.) 

By  all  reports  the  experiment  h.as  been 
enormously  successful,  Gertrude  Guthman 
cultural  co-ordinator  for  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  one  of  the  initiators  of  the  pro- 
gram. s;iys  the  response  of  teachers  In  56 
Special  Summer  Schools  has  been  over- 
whelmingly favorable.  "We  hope  some  day 
that  theater  will  be  considered  an  adjunct 
of  the  cla.ssrooms:  It  Is  a  wonderful  aid  to 
understanding,"  she  adds. 

Lloyd  General  at  the  Chicago  Committee 
on  Urban  Opportunity  says  youngsters  at 
their  seven  Urban  Progress  Centers  and  three 
outposts  have  "clamored"  for  a  chance  to  see 
the  plays. 

Money  for  the  project,  about  $40,000  was 
provided  throutrh  the  Elementary  and 'sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  Poverty  Program 
funds  for  cultiu-al  enrichment,  such  as  Ooer- 
ations  Push  Up.  Champ,  and  Head  Stiu-t 

The  Board  of  Education  provided  specific 
guidelines  for  teachers,  suggesting  reading 
material.  claEsroom  projects  and  discussion 
topics  on  the  plays.  They  also  recommend 
Instruction  on  theater  etiquette.  The  Poverty 
Program  children  were  not  as  well  prepared 
for  a  visit  to  the  theater  and  the  difference 
was  apparent. 

Often  the  children  had  no  Idea  what  thev 
were  doing  there.  "Is  it  a  movie?"  they 
asked.  Is  they  real?  Can  they  kiss?"  Some 
thought  there  was  a  glass  separating  them 
from  the  actors,  like  a  TV  screen 

But  once  they  understood  that  the  actors 

ti^rn^f  rr"*'  *"^  ''"':^-  "'^  ^"^«"  theater 
turned  into  an  orgy  of  group  participation. 
The  youngsters  would  shout  instructions  lell 
ZTl':  7"'?  °P'"'°"^-  ^^"Pt  or  condemn 
^n  V  V^^'''-  ^^^'^"^  ^'"^  ^'th  a  needle," 
Look  behind  the  rock."  "Hang  him,"  and 

Grofer'^;  ""^'^t fader  .seeing  "Hansel  and 
Crete  (o^der  children  were  taken  to  "Rev- 
ful  n  ?  ^"""''^^-^  ^°  thrilled  by  the  color- 
ful pnxiuction  he  panicked  every  time  the 
l.gnts  were  dimmed  for  a  scene  change 

Having  such  responsive  audiences  was  also 
mi!^  H  '."'"  ''^'^'^'  ^''^^  ""'^  advanced  act- 
nhih  y  h"*'  ^'  Goodman.  'They  are  so  un- 
ind  r?.1'  f^n^"^'"'  Snodgrass  of  "Hansel 
and  Gretel.  "With  them  you  know  where 
jou  re  succeeding." 

The  actors  also  feel  that  by  gettine  the 
Children  involved  In  theater  eLfy  they  are 
hen)lng  create  audiences  for  the  future 
Some  Of  them  have  worked  in  teams  to  supJ 
Plement  the  OEO  program  by  going  to  prog- 
efons"       "  ^°'  ^'""^  classefand   dlscu!- 
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uiar  Is  wonderfully  choreographed  by  direc- 
tor Robert  Steinhauer,  and  It  has  an  excel- 
lent script  by  WUliam  Glennon. 

It  is  hoped,  on  the  basis  of  this  summer'* 
^ccess.  that  funds  for  succeeding  summers 
will  be  forthcoming.  The  federal  money 
provided  was  about  $20,000  short  of  covering 
the  expenses  at  the  Civic,  but  It  Is  expected 
that  ticket  sales  will  help  close  the  gap 

Max  Steiner.  Chicago  IndUitrialis t.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mayor's  Connmlttee  for  Cultural 
and  Economic  Development  and  tlie  pro- 
gram's chairman,  volunteered  to  underwTite 
the  project  if  federal  funds  were  not  avail- 
able. "I  jui;t  wanted  all  those  kids  to  have 
a  chance  to  see  live  theater  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives.     It  has  been  qiiite  a  thrill  '• 

And  70.000  kids  would  agree  with  him 
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ful    r„n  ^f  themselves  are  snappy  and  color- 
w/  ''^"^''''    'ntrigue;    suspense   and 

buffoonery.     "Hansel  and  Gretel"  in  partlc- 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VffiGINIA 

I.N'  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18,  1966 
Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
I  include  an  article  appearing  on  page  53 
of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  of  date 
August  22,  1966.  quoting  directly  from 
excerpts  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs 
Irene  Palmer  of  De  Quincy,  La  and 
published  in  the  Beaumont,  Tex  Enter- 
prise on  August  3,  1966. 

We  should  and  must  stop  these  riots 
and  demonstrations  now.  These  notori- 
ous demonstration  leaders,  however 
peaceful  they  may  pretend  to  be,  never- 
theless foment  strife  and  discord  which 
nearly  always  results  in  riot  and  blood- 
shed. To  avoid  trouble  we  should  stop 
It  at  its  source. 

The  respective  States  and  localities  can 
suppress  this  public  mischief  and  no 
doubt,  most  of  them  are  able  and  willing 
to  do  so.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  many  Instances 
counsels  and  consorts  with  the  criminal 
elements  and  interferes  with  the  local 
authorities  In  enforcement  of  local  laws 
which  these  Federal  authorities  claim  are 
unconstitutional. 

The  executive  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  make  it  known 
to  the  States  and  localiUes  that  thev 
favor  law  and  order,  that  they  will  not 
encourage  these  demonstrators  and 
rioters  m  the  future  as  they  have  In  the 
past,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
will  come  to  the  aid  and  assistance  of 

in!forH  ''^?''^^°""^^  °^  the  States  and 
localities.  If  caUed  upon  so  to  do     The 
excellent  article  herein  and  above  re- 
ferred to  is  as  follows : 
A  Down-to-Earth  Look  at  a  Growing 

Problem 
A  plain-spoken  woman  has  written  a  let- 
Stintlon  ^^^'  ^^^^  '"  attracting  widespread 
In  this  letter  Mrs.  Irene  Palmer  of  De 
S]^^^K^-  <^"«'^es  the  theory-often 
stated  by  top  ofBclal^that  hardships  and 
poor  Uvlng  conditions  explain  rtota,^me 
H^,*i  ^"^^f  dependence  on  government 
doles.    To  Mrs,  Palmer,  this  is  nonsense. 


Crippled,  forced  to  leave  school  at  17  Mrs 
Palmer  has  worked  h.'irti.  without  !uxu.-ie6 
but;  "You  Will  never  see  us  in  a  marching 
demonstration  line  wanting  somethinf-  'or 
nothing.    We're  too  proud  for  that  " 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  to  The 
Beaumont  (Tt-.x  )  Er.terpri.se  from  Mrs  Irene 
Palmer  of  De  Quincy,  La„  and  published  in 
I  ho  E!it<Tpri5;c  on  .liu-,  3.  1966: 

These  marches,  demoustnition.^  notin-": 
lootings,  police  slayings  and  the  such  makes 
nie  literally  sick,  especially  the  reasons  our 
Government  othciaLs  are  trving  to  cnL.m  down 
oiu-  throats  .as  causes  of  these  law-breakine 
episodes.  * 

Sir,  I  know  what  hard  work,  hardship  pain 
and  sutrering  Is.  I  had  polio  at  age  5  months 
w-h  ch  left  my  left  leg  one  and  one- half 
inches  shorter  than  my  right  and  about  one 
third  the  size. 

My  f.ither  died  at  6  pm.  Sunday  In  1935 
w.as  buried  Monday  on  my  seventeenth  birth- 
d.ay.  My  brother  died  at  5  a.m.  Tuesd.av  and 
witf  buried  Wednesday,  leaving  me  with  two 
Km:Ul  sisters  and  my  mother  to  support 

At  17  I  was  not  a  drop-out  in  school  W  'h 
no  educatlon--not  enough,  anvwav— no  ex- 
perience and  with  only  one  gobd  iVp  I  quit 
school  and  went  to  work  to  support  a  fanillv 
I  d  dn't  have  a  teen-age  life  because  m'v 
working  hours  were  always  from  10  to  20 
hou.-s  a  day.  In  1948,  I  got  mv  right  hund- 
my  working  hand:  I'm  rlght-handed-in  an 
electric  ice  shaver  and  mangled  It.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  Id  ever  be  able  to  use  It 
again,  but  after  much  pain  and  suffering  I 
^earned  to  use  what  I  had  left  of  a  hand. 
This  left  me  with  one  good  leg  and  one  good 
hand,  but  I  didn't  give  up. 

FOLLOW   ME   JUST   ONE   DAY 

I  would  like  for  Earl  Warren.  Pre.Mdent 
Johnson.  H.  H.  Humphrey.  MarUn  Luther 
King,  and  all  the  hell-ralslng  Juveniles  to 
come  to  my  home  and  follow  me  Just  one 
day.  I  can  guarantee  that  thev  wouldn't 
have  enough  pep  left  to  go  on  a  demonstr..- 
tion.  m.archlng  or  rock-throwing  partv 

My  day  begins  at  4  a.m.  and  ends  about  8 
or  9  p.m..  when  my  hwilth  pemilus.  i  do 
my  own  housework,  cooking,  washing,  iron- 
ing, sewing,  raising  flowers  and  a  garden  In 
fact  for  the  past  three  weeks  I  have  been 
standing  In  a  hot  kitchen,  over  a  hot  stove 
canning  my  vegetables.  Have  an  air  condi- 
tioner? Are  you  kidding?  Neither  do  I  run 
up  town  when  I  get  hot  and  turn  on  the 
w-ater  hy-drants,  nor  start  rioting  and  looting 

rt^^r,^;„Pt7°.''  ,^^  ^^^  civil-rights  workers 
doing  this  kind  of  work,  trying  to  add  to  their 
income?    If  you  do.  show  me. 

I  have  two  wonderful  children  who  we.-e 
reared  most  of  their  lives  in  hot.  crowded 
apartments.  They  know  what  it  Is  to  do 
Without  a  lot  of  the  better  things  of  life  If 
we  could  have  afforded  Just  one  viu;atlon  for 
them,  it  would  have  been  a  lu.xurv  vet 
neither  are  rioters,  rock-throwers,  nor  law- 
breakers. 

I  would  like  to  show  some  of  the  officials  In 
Washington,  the  marchers,  rioters,  and  all 
those  who  have  their  hand  stretched  out  for 
a  handout,  some  of  the  handicapped  people 
who  are  making  It  on  their  own  and  noVaTk- 
ing  Mr.  Nobody  for  anything.   •    •   • 

EXCUSES    FOB    RIOTS    ARE    TOMMVROT 

Sir,  ciin  our  President,  Vice  President  anv 
civil-rights  worker,  agitator,  or  whomever 
they  may  be,  sUmd  up  and  look  us  handiwips 
whose  very  life  itself  has  been  a  struggle  for 
most  of  us,  in  the  eye  and  try  to  cr<im  down 
our  throats  an  idea  as  Idiotic  as  hot  weather 
crowded  living  quarters,  low  Income,  hard 
working  conditions  and  all  the  other  excuses 
they  try  to  pass  on  to  the  people  as  being 
reasons  for  these  riots  we  are  having'  i  for 
one  cannot  nor  will  i  swaUow  euch  tommyrot 
you  may  see  us  handicaps  become  furious 
when  we  see  a  gang  of  able-bodied  men  and 
women,  whether  they  are  black,  white,  purple 
or  spotted,  running  up  and  down  our  nation 
saying  I  want  this,  gimme  that,  without  11ft- 
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Ing  a  flnger  to  earn  It.  br.t  row  wi'.'.  never  .=£-9 
us  in  a  marching  demon=tr;'.fion  line  wanting 
something  for  nothing.  We're  too  proud 
for  that. 

I  believe  a  great  lesson  could  be  leame<l 
from  the  handicaps.  First,  faith;  then  cour- 
age, pnittence.  love,  klntlne.-s.  Vy-.s  sulTering. 
pride,  competence  and  all  the  tilings  that 
make  life  worthwhile. 

Sir.  I  didn't  Intend  to  write  a  neu<:par'<"r 
when  I  started,  but  I  have  w.itched  so  much 
of  these  disgraceful  crime  wave?,  which  are  so 
useless,  on  television,  and  read  .so  much  about 
It  In  the  papers,  until  I  just  had  to  say  ""-y 
piece. 

So  I  will  close  and  leave  an  open  invitation 
for  the  President.  H.H  H..  Martin  Luther  King 
and  his  followers,  the  acitaturs  cr  whoever  it 
may  be  who  thinks  It  takes  a  crime  wave  to 
make  a  living  in  this  old  world,  to  come  and 
follow  In  my  footsteps  Just  one  day  and  I'll 
show  them  what  can  be  done  if  anyone  has 
the  get-up  about  them  to  try. 


Navajos  Enter  Fight  Against  Grand 
Canyon  Dams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  18. 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Recoro  a  press  release  dated  August  3, 
1968,  which  shows  that  the  Nation's 
largest  Indian  tribe  has  joined  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  those  who  are  fight- 
ing to  prevent  grave  damage  to  portions 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  by  construction 
of  two  proposed  hydroelectric  dams: 
Navajos  Entir  Pioht  Against  Grand 
Canton  Dams 

The  Tribal  CouncU  of  the  Nation's  largest 
Indian  trlt>«  today  entered  the  national  tight 
to  prevent  grave  damage  to  portions  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  by  construction  of  two  pro- 
poaed  hydro-electric  dams. 

Mrs.  Annie  D.  Wauneka.  a  Councilwom.in 
and  a  leading  member  of  the  74-member 
Navajo  Tribal  Council,  said  in  leaving  the 
CouncU  chamber  today  that  the  resolution 
condemning  construction  of  Marble  Canyon 
and  Hualapal  dams  proposed  by  H.R.  4671, 
now  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Confess, 
was  overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  Council 
wltli  only  two  dissenting  votes  Mrs. 
Wauneka  pointed  out  that  Marble  Canyon 
dam.  one  end  of  which  would  necessarily  be 
based  upon  Navajo  Reservation  lands,  would 
Inundate  46  miles  of  the  scenic  side  walls  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  where  the  Colorado  River 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  destroying  many  spectacular 
scenic  views  which  have  sxirvived  thousands 
of  yeaxs.  rendering  jiermaiiently  unavailable 
portions  of  the  Tribe's  potentially  most 
valuable  tourist  attractions  along  the  N^ivajo 
rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  at  Marble  Gorge. 

Despite  this  invasion  of  Tribal  lands,  no 
negotiations  have  l>een  had  with  the  Navajo 
Tribe — no  information  offered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior — no  agreement  has  been 
proposed  to.  or  secured  from,  the  Navajo 
Tribe — and  no  provision  for  compensation 
for  confiscated  Tribal  lands  is  included  m  the 
pending  bUl,  although  the  nearby  Hualap.u 
Indians  are  offered  $16  million  for  their  lar 
leas  scenic  lands  at  Hualapal  for  cooperating 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mrs.  Wauneka  said  that  the  Council  voted 
down  by  an  overwhelming  vote  an  attempt 
to  amend  Paragraph  4  of  the  resolution  which 
made  a  scathing  attack  on  Congressman  Mok- 


Ris  CcM-L  iD-Arlz  ;  and  his  brother  .Stewf>.rt. 
Secretary  of  th«  Ir.'-^rl'^r.  sc.y.nc;  tb.at  the 
Council  on  behalf  of  li^e  Navajo  pf^ple  "con- 
demns the  ruthless  character  of  the  promo- 
ters of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Barin  ProJ- 
ect  and  takes  note  of  the  charge  by  one  Con- 
gressman to  Congressman  Ud.«.l  .  .  .  you 
have  violated  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion, you  have  violated  the  wishes  of  the 
President,  you  have  violated  the  Park  Service, 
you  have  violated  the  recommendations  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  you  hare  violated 
the  recommendations  of  your  own  brother," 
to  which  ch.arge  we  add  that  the  Congress- 
man and  his  brother,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  have  Ignored  the  property  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe,  while  at 
the  same  time  securing  the  support  of  the 
Hualapal  Indians  by  paying  $16  million  to 
said  Tribe  for  its  rights  at  Hualapal  Dnm." 

"Our  resolution  makes  quite  clear,"  Mrs. 
Wauneka  said,  "that  the  great  expenditures 
contemplated  for  the  two  dams — ?511.'239,000 
lor  Hualapal  and  $239,000,000  for  Marble- 
lite  wholly  unnecessary.  We  have  learned 
that  hydropower  cannot  possibly  compete 
with  cheaper  thermo-electric  plants  stoked 
with  Reservation  coal,  or  with  nuclear  pov,er 

We  have  concluded  agreements  with  such 
companies  as  Peabody  Coal  Company  and 
Utah  Construction  Company  for  burning 
Navajo  coal  to  power  what  are  probably  the 
largest  generating  plants  in  the  country,  and 
it  would  be  wasteful  Indeed  of  public  money, 
as  well  as  against  the  Navajo  Interest,  to 
endorse  these  enormous  expenditures  for 
hydro-electric  power. 

Our  resolution  also  points  out  that  our 
scenic  resources  along  the  Navajo  rim  of 
Grand  Canyon — to  which  the  American  pub- 
lic has  never  been  alerted  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior — would  be  irreparably  dam- 
aged by  creating  a  nearly  Inaccessible  reser- 
voir in  Marble  Gorge  to  which  our  tourist  vis- 
l:ors  could  only  have  access  by  crossing  Lees 
Ferry  to  the  other  side  of  the  Gorge.  We 
have  just  such  excellent  water  resources  at 
Lake  Powell  where  the  traveling  public  is 
only  beginning  to  discover  the  "Navajo 
fjords' '.  comparable  to  the  famed  fjords  of 
N  .>rway. 

We  iiave  created  a  Grand  Canyon  Navajo 
Park  between  Highway  89  and  trie  Color.ado 
River  with  ready  access  across  Marble  Gorge 
over  Navajo  Bridge  to  the  North  Rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  and  with  magnificent  sights 
along  'he  Navajo  rim  available  within  20 
miles  from  Highway  89 — one  third  of  the 
distance  from  Highway  66  to  the  much  ad- 
vertised South  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  Council  is  wholly  convinced  that  "the 
best  interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  of 
the  American  public  would  be  better  served 
for  all  time  if  bills  pending  in  Congress  Vj 
expand  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
(HR.  14176  or  similar  bills)  should  be 
adopted  .  .  ."  instead  of  H.R.  4671.  subject 
to  and  in  c.x)rdlnalon  with  the  Grand  Canyon 
Navajo  Park  Administration  Insofar  as 
Navajo  lands  are  concerned.  We  are  sure 
we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  working  out 
a  fine  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Na- 
tional  Parks   Service   along   these   lines. 

(Note — Mrs.  Wauneka  is  a  winner  of  the 
President's  Freedom  Award,  selected  by  Pres- 
ident J  F  Kennedy,  and  presented  the  award 
by  President  L.  B.  Johnson.) 


Fantastic  and  Frightening 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  IS.  1966 

Mi-  GROSS.    Mr.  Six-aker.  the  di>tin- 
guiahed  gentleman  from  Louisiana  LMr. 


Passman],  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcomniittce  of  the  Hoase 
Appropriations  Committee,  lias  just  re- 
lea.sed  a  statement,  together  with  r,up- 
portinc:  evidence,  showing  that  the  so- 
called  foreign  aid  prograni.  In  torni.s  of 
money  available  for  spcndiiig,  is  bDtli 
fanta.stic  and  frightening. 

Mr.  Passman,  v.ho.ie  knowledge  of  t'lo 
foreign  hando'at  program  .surpasses  that 
of  any  other  Member  of  the  lljuse  or 
Senate,  says  that — 

If  Congress  .approves  all  of  the  funds  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  flrical  1967,  then 
the  total  amount  of  new  funds  and  funds 
from  prior  years'  aurhnrity  will  naake  avail- 
able for  expenditure  the  staggering  sum  of 
26  billion.  91  niiliion.  8:22  thousand  dollars. 

And  this  figure,  it  should  be  added, 
docs  not  include  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  foreign  currencies  which  are 
available  for  spending  by  the  United 
States  in  concert  with  certain  foreign 
go^'crnments. 

Mr.  Stx-aker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  and  Senate  to  read  aiid  pon- 
der well  the  implications  of  these  massive 
expenditures: 

Congress  of  the  Un'itfi;  St.^tes, 

HOUSE  OP  Repp.esent.^tives, 
Washington.  D.C..  Aug^tst  15.  19S6. 
To  Wliom  It  May  Concern; 

If  you  will  take  the  time  to  read  the  at- 
tached three  recapitulation  sheets,  then  yuu 
may  have  a  partial  an-^wer  as  to  why  we  arc 
now  having  inflation,  deficit  financing,  con- 
tinuing increase  in  the  public  debt,  con- 
tinuing balance  of  payment  deficit,  a  con- 
tinuing loss  in  our  gold  reserves. 

Reciucsts  fur  new  foreign  aid  funds  so  far 
this  year  amount  to  9  billion,  166  million. 
663  thou.s;\nd  dollars.  (This  does  not  In- 
clude the  military  as.^istance  program  for 
South  Vietnam,  which  is  now  included  in  the 
Defense  Budget,  nor  the  930  million  dollars 
in  supplemental  requests  approved  by  tlie 
Congress  earlier  this  year.)  Tills  fantas- 
tically high  sum  is  requested  tiirough  15 
separate  budget  item.?  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. Only  the  first  item  on  the  att^iched 
list  is  ever  mentioned  publicly  as  being  for- 
eign aid;  however,  the  other  14  items  are 
just  as  much  foreign  .ististance  as  your  head 
is  a  part  of  your  body. 

If  the  Congress  approves  all  of  the  funds 
requested  by  the  President  for  fiscal  1967, 
then  the  total  amount  of  new  funds  and 
funds  from  prior  years'  authority  will  m.ake 
avail.ible  for  expenditure,  the  staggering 
sum  of  26  billinn.  91  billion.  822  thou.<and 
dollars. 

Foreign  aid  has  been  so  fragmentized  and 
so  enmeshed  into  the  Budget  until  it  Is  dif- 
ficult for  Members  of  Congress  to  tinscramble 
It.  The  Congress  would  do  well  to  again 
place  this  program  tinder  clo^e  scrutiny,  per- 
mit the  proper  Committees  to  bring  it  back 
under  control,  and  allow  the  Exectitive  what 
it  needs,  rather  than  what  it  asks  for,  which 
is  usually  far  in  excess  of  actual  needs  and 
encourages  continued  was'e. 

Congress  Is  the  first  branch  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment. It  should  stop  yielding  its  pre- 
rogatives to  inexperienced,  bureaucratic 
spenders  who  have  limited  knowledge  as  to 
what  the  dissipation  of  our  nation's  wealth 
i.i  doing  to  our  economy,  our  monetary  sys- 
tem, and  our  free  world  markets. 

I  have  endeavored  to  li.~t  all  foreiKn  assist- 
ance items  accurately.  To  condemn  waste- 
ful spending,  fragmentation,  and  a  trend 
toward  turning  our  funds  over  to  interna- 
tional organizations  to  spend,  where  we  lose 
control  over  them,  to  me  is  a  patriotic  serv- 
ice. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  E.  Passman. 
Chairman.  Foreign   Op'  rations   Subccm- 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 


Aiifjust  IS,  lonn 

Ncic   fo-cign   aid   funds   requested 
196G 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

CATEGORY    I 

1.  Foreign  as.'lstance  requests,  as 

amended  (mutual  security). 

2.  Receipts   and    recoveries   from 

previous    credits 

3.  Military     a.ssisfance     advisory 

group    (MAAG) 

4.  Export-Import     Bank      (long- 

term     credits) 

5.  Public    Law   480    (agricultural 

commodities)    

6.  Intrr-American     Development 

Bank  (Latin  America) 

7.  International         Development 

Association    (IDA) 

8.  Peace   Corps '"   "'  ^ 
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so  far  in 


3,  385,962 

246,  887 

74,  000 

2,  500.  000 

1,617,000 

250,  000 

104,000 
112,  150 


Foreign   aid  unliquidated  funds  from  prior 
years — Continued 

14.  Ryukyu  Islands.. g  g^g 

15.  Migrants  and  refugees 6  433 

16.  Atomic    Energy    Commission 

(Euratom)     g  ono 

17.  Inter-American       Highway 

Latin   America 21.395 


AI391 


Total,  unliquidated  funds 
from  prior  years— cate- 
gory   II 5,694.249 


Total,  unliquidated  funds 

from   prior   years 16,925,154      baloney 


Even     more     fantastic,     frightening,     but 
factual,  neverthclass. 

Otto  E.  Passma.n. 
Chairman,    Foreign    Operation,".    Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations. 

ArcusT  15.  1966. 
To  miojn  It  May  Concern: 

The  following  is  self-explanatory  and  con- 
veys an  importimt  mei^age  on  budgetary 
excesses.  It  also  establishes  that  the  catchy 
phrase    'bare -boned   budget"   Is    bare-boned 


Mutual  security  (foreign  aid)  program,  regular  annual  appropriation 


Total,   new   foreign   nld   re- 
quest for   1966— Category 


Klscul  year 


8.  289.  999 


II. 


OTHER     FOREIGN     AID    RE- 
QUESTS  CATEGORY  n 

9.  E.'iport -Import   Bank    (regular 
operations)   

20.  Permanent  construction" over- 
se.as    (military) 

Contributions  to  international 
organizations 

12.  Educational        (foreign     "and 

other    students) 

13.  Ryukyu  Islands  (total,  regular, 

supplemental,           pretreaty 
claims)     

14.  Migrants  and  refugees. _. "Ill 

15.  Atomic     Energy     Commission 

(Euratom)    


600.  000 
70.500 

100,  826 
56,  050 


41,  243 
6,050 

2,000 


I9.W_ 

itw-. 

Itf.W. 
1«,')9. 
1!(60 
1961  _ 
1962 
1963. 
I9C4. 
190.')  _. 


Budget  estimate 


T-.tal. 


$3,  2(56,  641.  750 
4.  R59.  975. 000 
3.  3h6.  S60,  000 

3.  y.'xi.  092.  am 

4.  42').  V'.-  i«rii 

4.  j:^ '«>•■,:■«■, 

4.   4  7.' I.   .^1  V)    I  M  tl  ' 

4.  t".l,  :<.>-  («» 
4,  :-S.  .l.,^,  ■.,<) 
3,  ,'10,  7ijl,  uuil 


Appropriation 


Reduction 
below  estimate 


41,947.3J>9,  250 


$2.  703,  341,  7,V) 
3.  766,  J7(l,  000 

2.  7W>.  760.  OOn 

3,  2M.S,  092,  .'ifiO 
3.  2.'S,  81,'i,  0(10 

3,  716,  ,'(v\  nfm 

3.  914.  (Wi.  (KKi 
3.  y.'S.  tKK).  (j(Xi 
.3.  KH).  i|iK1,  i<iO 
3,  2.W,  000.  000 


33,  572,  427.  250 


Percent  a^e 

below  bodRet 

e.<itimale 


-S563.300.000 

17.  24 

-1,09.3.405,000 

22.  S) 

-618,  100,  OOO 

Ih.  -.'. 

-6,52,000.000 

16.51 

- 1,  -'04,  lis2,  000 

27.  IS 

-5.5'<,  6.50.  000 

13.  07 

-S60.900,  000 

IS.  m 

-1.032,400,000 

211.  M 

-I,, 525.  32.5.  000 

3-3.  7i) 

-286,  700,  000 

7.  .58 

-S,  374, 962, 000 

19.  9fi 

Total,  new  foreign  aid  re- 
quest for  lii66 — Cate- 
gory II 876,669 

Total,  new  foreien  aid  re- 
quest     for      first      7I2 

months    of    1966 .'.  9.  ig6,  668 

Fanta.-tic.  frifrlitening,  factual. 

^,     .  Otto  E  Passm.^n, 

Chatrman.     Foreign      Operations      Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations.. 

Foreign    aid    unliquidated   funds   from    pr:;-yr 
years 

C.<TT;GORy    I 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

1.  Foreign    assistance    requests. 

as    amended     (mutual    se- 
curity)     

2.  Receipts  and  recoveries  from 

previotis  credits  (carried  In 
item    1) 

3.  Military    .a.ssistance    advisory 

group    (MAAG) 

4.  E.'iiwrt -Import    Bank     (fongl 

term  credits) __     j 

5.  Public  Law  480   (agricultural 

commodities)    _     j 

G.  Inter-American   Development 

Bank    1  Latin   America)  1 

V-   International       Development 

As.=  ociat'on     (IDA) 

8.  Asian  Development  Bank. "I' 

9.  Peace    Corps ^ 


The  total  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer 
for  ten  years.  1956-65,  Inclusive,  In  the  Mu- 
tual Security  (Foreign  Aid)  Program  only 
amounted  to  8  billion.  374  million  962  thou- 
sand dollars. 

There  is  very  little  hope  that  this  ten-year 
performance  can  be  repeated  in  the  foresee- 
ab  e  future  because  of  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Congressional  Committees  and 
the  Congre.ss,  and  becau.'se  of  unprecedented 
Shall  we  say.  '■persuasion"  from  downtown. 

As  we  drive  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  we 
observe  the  following  inscriptions  on  'the 
Archives  building  statues:  •■'What  is  past  is 
prologue."  and  "Study  the  p.ast."  If  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  study  the  past  as  it 
pertains  to  foreign  aid.  and  act  accordingly 
m  all  probability  it  would  greatly  p! east  a 
majority  of  the  195  million  Americans  that 
we  represent. 

Sincerely  yours. 
„,     .  Otto  E.  Passman, 

Chairman.  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 


6,  757.  310 


2.000 

.  -127.  967 

004, 133 

416,  164 

416,  190 

140,  000 

67,  141 


Total,    unliquidated   funds 
from    prior    years— cate- 


gory   I.. 


--   11,  230.  905 


other   foreign   AID   UNLIQUTDATED   FUNDS   EROM 
PRIOR    YEARS— CATEGORY    II 

10.  E.xiwrt-Import  Bank  (regular 

operations)    _  4  33^  ,33 

11.  Permanent  construction  over-  '    '    —  ■" 

1-    „,f^^,^^  •'""itary) 1,211.000 

I-.  Contributions      to      interna- 
tional   organi^'ations...  1    o^c 

13.  Educational       (foreign      "an"d 

other    students) 46  548 


Awards  for  CreaHve  Salesmanship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MIS.SOIRI 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Auoust  5.  1966 
Mr.   RANDALL.     Mr,  Speaker    sales- 
men play  a  most  important  role  in  our 
booming  national  economy 

On  August  16.  I  had  the  pleft.'^ure  of 
meeting  tlirec  of  the  top  salesmen  of  the 
United  States.     They  were  the  charter 
members  in  the  newly  established  Acad- 
emy of  Creative  Salesmanship,   one  of 
whom— Otis  Clift.  of  the  M    S    White 
Candy  &  Tobacco  Co..  of  Independence 
Mo.— IS    a    constituent.     The    principal 
owner  of  this  company  is  Mike  Ziipancc 
a  resident  of  my  home  city  of  Independ- 
ence and  a  lifeloni,'  friend.     The  other 
tAvo  men  were  John  Cacciatore,  of  the 
Peter  P,  Dennis  Co.,  of  Phillipsbur?  N  J 
and  B.  A.  Ravn,  of  the  Seeman  Co.    in 
San  Francisco. 


These  three  salesmen  were  selected  to 
be  the  very  first  members  In  the  Acad- 
emy of  Creative  Salesmanship  after  a 
grueling  6  months'  competition  among 
'.286  salesmen  representing  the  50 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Each  of  the 
three  salesmen's  performance  during 
this  period  was  audited  by  a  committee 
of  judges,  with  especial  attention  bein^ 
paid  to  such  aspects  of  a  salesman's  day 
as  territorial  coverage,  fulfillment  of 
quota.s,  securing  of  new  accounts  and 
sales  resourcefulness. 

The  Academy  of  Creative  Salesman- 
ship has  been  established  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Association  of  To- 
bacco Distributors,  a  trade  association 
whose  wholesaler  membership  services 
1,522,000  retail  outlets  from  coast  to 
coast.  Some  of  the  products  involved 
are  tobacco  products  and  accessories, 
razors  and  shaving  supplies,  candy  and 
confection  items,  paper  goods,  time- 
pieces, dietetic  foods,  •writing  instru- 
ments, and  photographic  equipment. 

Jo.seph  Kolodny,  managing  director  of 
the  National  As.sociation  of  Tobacco  Dis- 
tributors, and  Mr.  W.  B.  Bennett,  a  staff 
as.sistant.  accompanied  these  three  top- 
place  sale.smcn  to  Washington  where 
their  induction  into  the  acadcmv  took 
place. 

Tlicy  explained  to  me  that  the  acad- 
emy has  been  established  to  champion 
the  cau.se  of  salesmen  everjnvhcre  in  the 
Nation,  and  to  enhance  the  profe.ssion  of 
the  salesman  as  an  honorable  and  a  dig- 
nified one.  The  a.s.sociation  is  convinced 
that  sclUng  is  accountable  for  the  rapid 
growth  and  achievement  of  some  50  gi- 
gantic consumer  product  industries  and 
that  the  heartbeat  of  our  flourishing  na- 
tional economy  is  rooted  In  the  record 
of  accomplishment  of  the  country's 
salesmen. 

Mr.  Kolodny,  long  a  spokesman  of  the 
tobacco  and  allied  products  industries 
stated  recently: 

The  sales   and   movement   of  merchandise 
are  basic  and  iiaherent  in  the  American  to- 


A  l'?Q9 
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46, 548     San  Francisco. 


ine  sales   and   movement   of  merchandise 
are  Dasic  and  inherent  in  the  American  In- 
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dustrlal  system.  As  distributors,  sales  man- 
agers, and  salesmen,  our  role  in  the  scheme 
of  things  Is  that  of  selling,  marketing,  and 
merchandising.  When  these  fundamental 
functions  are  belittled  or  misunderstoxi.  our 
significance  In  the  Industrial  spectrum,  en- 
counters similar  circumstances.  When  the 
status  of  a  profession  is  denigrated,  it  fails 
to  attract  the  necessary  new  and  qualified 
recruits.  Creative  salemanship  has  built  this 
nation  Into  the  greatest  and  moet  powerful 
In  the  entire  world.  Creative  salesmanship 
has  paved  the  way  for  countless  aspirants 
In  the  commercial,  artistic,  academic,  and 
entertainment  fields  to  achieve  the  pinnacle 
of  fame,  pre-eminence,  and  world  renown. 
Creative  salesmanship  has  provided  and  con- 
tinues to  provide  maximum  earning  power 
•nd  vinllmlted  opportunity  for  growth  In 
every  sphere  of  legitimate  endeavor. 
Throughout  the  entire  course  of  American 
history,  scarcely  any  recital  of  pnuseworthy 
achievement  omits  reference  to  the  names 
of  Individuals  who  have  risen  to  the  top  by 
virtue  of  dogged  determination  and  creative 
salemanship. 

Following  a  presentation  of  $7,000  in 
scholarship  funds  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  three  salesmeris  children,  I 
asked  Otis  Clift  of  Independence,  Mo., 
point  blank:  "OUs,  what  is  a  salesman?" 
Gentlemen,  I  found  his  answer  both 
eloquent  and  enlightening. 

Being  a  salesman  today  — 

He  said — 
no  matter  what  you  are  selling,  me.ms  keep- 
ing your  thumb  on  the  pulse  of  trends  in 
marketing.  It  Is  keeping  up  on  changes  in 
display  techniques  and  learning  how  to  make 
thoughtful  and  dignified  sales  presentations 
to  prospective  merchants.  In  many  cases. 
It  l8  a  question  of  the  salesman's  having  to 
educate  the  storekeeper.  It  is  a  lot  of  work. 
but  It  Is  good  work.  New  accounts  are  ex- 
tremely Important  to  a  salesman.  Loee  an 
account  for  any  reason,  you  search  for  two 
new  ones.  I  love  my  work.  I  have  an  in- 
tense Interest  In  my  customers  and  my  com- 
pany's welfare.  If  there  are  any  other  rea- 
sons for  trying  to  be  a  good  salesman  I  am 
not  aware  of  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us 
should  forget  the  importance  of  the  coun- 
try's corps  of  salesmen  and  their  vital 
role  in  making  this  wonderful  economy 
go.  Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  salute 
Mr.  X;iift  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Cacciatore  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ravn  of  California,  and 
their  thousands  of  fellow  salesmen.  I 
believe  the  Academy  of  Creative  Sales- 
manship has  taken  a  healthy  and  firm 
step  to  enhancing  the  stature  of  all  of 
them  tmd  I  hope  the  idea  does  not  stop 
with  the  30  consumer  product  industries 
associated  with  the  National  Association 
of  Tobacco  Distributors — but  that  it 
spreads. 

The  Nation's  salesmen  have  long 
needed  a  rallying  point  and  a  reminder 
as  to  their  Importance,  and  I  believe  the 
association's  Academy  of  Creative  Sales- 
manship will  serve  these  needs  admirably. 


that  the  Berlin  wall  has  stood  a.s  sym- 
bol of  encroachment  on  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  East  and  West  Berlin,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  suppression  practiced 
by  the  Communists. 

I  noticed  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Knox\-iIle,  Tunn.,  News-Sentinel,  and  I 
Insert  it  here  because  it  Is  an  explicit 
statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  Berlin 
wall ; 

Tiir.  Wall,  1961-66 

They  started  in  the  early,  still  dark  hours 
of  Sunday.  Aug.  13.  1961.  Along  the  invisible 
line  that  divided  the  Russian  zone  from  the 
Alhod  zone  In  Berlin,  along  streets  and  across 
empty  lots,  thousands  of  Communist  soldiers 
and  policemen  began  stringing  a  fence  of 
barbed  wire.  Their  aim:  To  halt  the  stream 
of  refugees  Deelng  the  dreary  totalitarian  life 
1:1  Eaot  Germany  for  a  life  of  freedom  In  the 
We.st. 

Soon  workmen  stacked  concrete  block.s  six 
feet  or  higher  and  topped  The  Wall  vniti 
barbed  wire.  Patrolling  East  German  "Peo- 
ple's Police'  watched  for  the  sudden  d.osh  of 
an  escapee,  and  shot  to  kill.  Shocked  and 
angry.  We.st  Berliners  called  it  the  wall  of 
shame.  Around  the  world,  it  became  known 
as  The  Wail,  and  It  stood  as  a  permanent  act 
of  brutality  and  a  confession  of  failure. 

Americans  shared  the  thrill  of  Gcrnians 
every  time  ingenious  and  daring  &ist  Ber- 
liners made  their  escape — by  swimming  a 
■^■intry  canal.  cra'Aling  through  sewers,  tun- 
neling under  The  War.,  ramming  a  truck 
through  a  barricade  or  outfoxing  the  Com- 
munist police.  And  were  saddened  when  the 
police  gunned  their  vict.ms  down.  So  far  as 
It  is  known.  53  people  have  been  shot  and 
killed  attempting  to  flee,  and  54  wounded. 
Another  2200  have  been  caught  and  arrested. 

Today  with  brazen  cynicism,  the  Ea.st  Ger- 
m.an  regime  was  celebrating  the  lifth  anni- 
versary of  The  Wall.  The  twist:  Tlie  erection 
of  The  Wall  was  a  "victory."  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  border  "to  preserve 
peace  in  Central  Europe."  Indeed  the  Rus- 
sians' E;ist  German  puppets  have  gone  to 
great  len^-ths  to  "Improve"  The  Wall,  and 
make  it  look  "normal."  They  are  still  build- 
ing bunkers  and  pillboxes  and  have  dressed 
up  s<:>me  places  with  flower  beds. 

But  the  searchlights  and  the  police  dogs 
and  the  People's  Police  still  are  on  guard.  It 
Is  still  a  crime  to  attempt  "flight  from  the 
Republic."  East  Germany  still  lives  behind 
barbed  wire.  Flower  beds  or  no  flower  beds, 
It  Is  still  The  Wall,  a  confession  of  failure. 
a  '.v.i';I  of  shame 


The  Berlin  Wall,  1961-66 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  Satur- 
day of  last  week  marked  the  fifth  year 


Supreme  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA 


SPEECH 

OF 


As  embodied  in  its  constitution,  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  has  set  high  and  com- 
mendable coals  for  itself — goals  which 
are  in  keeping  with  the  highest  ideals 
and  traditions  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  the  Order  of  AHEPA  encourages 
adherence  to  the  laws  and  traditions  of 
the  United  States  and  instructs  it.s  mem- 
bers in  the  tenets  of  democracy.  AHEPA 
strives  to  in.'5till  in  its  members  an  appre- 
ciation for  the  resiwnsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship and  encourages  active  participation 
in  political,  civic,  social,  and  commercial 
organizations.  The  order  pledges  itself 
to  oppose  all  forms  of  poUtical  corruption 
and  tyranny  and  actively  resists  any 
union  of  church  and  state.  Directin.g  its 
cultural  and  educational  goals  are  the 
ambitions  of  promoting  a  better  imdcr- 
standing  of  the  ideals  of  Hellenism  and 
the  Hellenic  cultures,  promoting  good 
fellowship  and  a  spirit  of  altmism.  and 
promoting  the  American  educational 
system. 

The  membership  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  and  its  auxiliaries  is  composed 
almost  entirely — 95  percent — of  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  citizens  of  Greek  de- 
scent; however,  there  is  no  requirement 
of  Hellenic  descent  for  joining  the  order. 
Among  some  of  its  most  noted  members 
have  been  former  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  along  with  several  present 
and  former  Members  of  Congress.  The 
whole  AHEPA  family  is  composed  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  and  its  auxiliaries — 
Daughters  of  Penelope,  Sons  of  Pericles, 
and  Maids  of  Athena.  ' 

Over  the  years  the  Order  of  AHEPA 
has  accumulated  an  impressive  list  of 
honorable  and  worthy  accomplishments. 
Many  of  these  have  been  rendei'ed  as  a 
part  of  major  war  and  disaster  relief 
programs  and  in  the  Interest  of  making 
better  education  more  easily  accessible 
and  recognizing  achievement  in  educa- 
tion and  other  fields.  Even  this  list  Is 
small  when  compared  to  the  wide  ac- 
tivities of  the  chapters  in  the  realm  of 
their  local  communities  and  go\crn- 
ments. 

And  so,  fellow  Members  and  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  with  great  pleasure  and  humble 
respect  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  offer  my 
continuing  support  and  encouragement 
for  the  activities  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA 
and  our  many  fine  Greek-American 
citizens. 


HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM 

OF    MICIIIG-^.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  occa.sion  of  the  44th  Supreme 
Convention  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA.  be- 
ing held  this  year  in  Washington.  D.C.  It 
thus  seems  appropriate  for  me  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  offer  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  many  contributions 
and  services  rendered  to  the  United 
States  and  the  world  by  the  Order  of 
AHEPA,  its  three  auxiliary  ortianizations. 
and  all  Greek-Americans.  The  woi'd 
"AHEPA"  is  made  up  of  the  fust  letters 
of  five  sismificant  words — American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation. 


National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicles 
Safety  Act  of  1966 


SPEECH 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17.  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HR.  13228)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  coordinated  national  safety  pro- 
gram and  est.ibllshment  of  safety  standards 
for  motor  ehicles  In  interstate  commerce  to 
reduce  trafSc  accidents  and  the  deaths.  In- 
juries, and  property  damage  which  occur  in 
such  accidents. 


Aurjust  IS,  1066 


Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman  I  sup- 
port the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Safety  Act  of  1966.  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  its  distinguished 
chamnan.  the  gentleman  fi-om"  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers],  for  so  com- 
pletely filling  a  need  that  affects  so  manv 
oi  us. 

The  automobile  Is  the  dailv  compan- 
ion of  millions  of  Americans  who  spend 
as  much  time  in  their  car  as  they  do  In 
their  homes.  The  building  codes  of  al- 
most every  locality  protect  us  in  our 
homes.  It  is  about  time  we  have  a  code 
to  prolect  us  in  our  automobiles,  too 

This  legislation  has  been  too  long  in 
coming,  and  I  hope  we  see  a  sisnificant 
increase  in  the  safety  of  our  automo- 
biles. I  am  aware  that  only  a  fraction 
Of  automobile  accidents  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  faulty  equipment— though  more 
than  we  have  hitherto  been  led  to  be- 
lieve—but  one  unnece.ssaiT  death  is  too 
many,  and  the  destruction  of  life  has 
been  terrible. 

So  I  am  glad  we  are  finally  setting 
safety  standards  for  our  automobile 
manufacturers.  I  again  commend  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Its  chairman  for  report- 
ing out  an  excellent  bill— one  superior 
in  many  respects  to  that  passed  by  the 
other  body.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  fine  and  necessary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  totally  in  the  public 
interest. 
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The  Earth,  an  angel  and  devil  rotating  in 
space  an  angel  at  rest  and  a  devil  in 
motioni 
Here  men  have  learned  of  the  power  of  God 
the  love  of  the  kind  and  the  hate  of 
the  bad. 
Here   some   have   united   In   a   struggle   for 
peace,  and  many  have  joined  in  their 
notions  of  war. 
For   here   sing   the   leaders   of  freedom   and 

here  march  the  captains  of  blood 
Here  swell  the  expanses  of  ocean  and  here 

flow  t!ie  rivers  of  mud' 
And.  out  of  It  all.  the  nebula,  the  centuries 
gone,  the  comets  and  planets,  Christ 
and  Caesars, 
Was  born  the  idea  of  nations  united  to  load 

both  the  weak  and  the  stronr- 
To  shatter  the  evil  of  those  who  by  hate  have 

been  guided. 
And  to  replace  notions  imited  of  war  by  the 
United   Nuiions   of   peace! 


David  Dows:  A  Most  Unforgettable 
Character 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 


"The  United  Nations  and  Notions,"  by 
Yves  Henri  Lacaze 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  3,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  my 
constituent,  Yves  Henri  Lacaze,  is  a  finn 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations    ' 

He  recently  set  forth  his  warm  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  in  four  stanzas  of 
a  poem  published  in  the  Flatbush  maga- 
zine. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  poem 
deserve  wider  circulation,  and  I  com- 
mend the  poem  to  my  colleagues: 

The  United  Nations  and  Notions 

(By  Yves  Henri  Lacaze) 

Expansively  vast  was  the  nebula  that  rotated 

and  cooled   and   contracted  in  stages. 
That  hurled  rings  of  substance  which  foiroed 

Into    planets,   shaped   with   stars    and 

challciifred  the  ages 
Tlius,  out  of  this  heavenly  form  our  planet 

the  Earth,  was  born. 
From   whence  came  Adam  and  Eve  and  to 

where  came  Christ.  His  Son' 
Here  roamed  the  prehistoric  animal  and  here 

lived  the  early  Biibvlonians. 
Here  conquered  Caesar,  spilling  the  blood  of 

the  conquered  and  wasting  the  blood 

of  his  Romans — 
For  this  is  the  Earth,  where  fire  gives  warmth 

and  fire  burns  forests. 
Where   the   wheel    and    the   flying  machine 

speed     man     toward     goodness     and 

tame  .  .  .  toward    hate   and   destruc- 
tion! 


OF    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18,  1966 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  Readers  Digest  has  carried  articles 
about  most  unforgettable  characters. 
One  of  my  own  most  unforgettable  char- 
acters, David  Dows,  of  New  York  and 
South  Carolina,  passed  away  last  Friday 
at  age  8 1 ,  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Da\1d  Dows  was  a  friend  and  confidant 
of  former  Republican  National  Chairman 
Leonard  Hall. 

David  Dows,  for  many  years,  was  Re- 
publican State  Chairman  for  South  Car- 
olma.    He  was  State  chairman  when  it 
was  even  unpopular  to  admit  you  were 
a  Republican.     He  worked  tirelessly  to 
build  up  a  two-party  system.    He  added 
respect  and  Integrity  to  the  Republican 
Party  in  South  Carolina.    Even  so.  David 
Dows  was  independent  and  always  placed 
the  welfare  of  his  counti-y  ahead  of  party 
I  well  remember,  during  the  days  when 
he  was  exerting  almost  superhuman  ef- 
forts to  win  support  for  the  RepubUcan 
Party  in  our  State,  as  a  friend  and  as  a 
neighbor,  he  conferred  with  me  often  as 
my  home  was   only  a  few  miles  from 
his  ma.trnificent  antebellum   plantation 
Green  Pastures.   I  remember  when  David 
Dows  accepted  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion to  run  for  Congress  in  the  Tliird 
Congressional  District  at  the  same  time 
I  had  the  Democratic  nomination     He 
conferred  with  me  about  it  and  I  shall 
always  believe  he  supported  me  on  elec- 
tion day.    He  was  that  kind  of  man. 

David  Dows  believed  in  the  two-party 
system.  He  wanted  to  see  good  candi- 
dates nominated  by  both  parties  and  the 
people  vote  for  the  man.  All  of  us  couM 
do  well  to  emulate  the  high  standards  he 
demanded  in  pubhc  sei-vice. 

Mr.  Dows  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  I  have  ever  known. 

As  a  rancher  and  a  gentleman  farmer 
he  set  an  example  for  the  entire  area 
and  the  State  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
conservation,   and   rural   beautification' 
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Soutli  Carolina  ha.s  lost  an  outstanding 
S  r^!^  l^'^'S  ^o=-fl^-=-i-!^tiie..s  and  courage 
£,^S?  ^f^  ^''^^^^^  '-^nd  ^v1ll  continue  fo 
benefit  the  political  atmosphere  of  th.. 
State  for  years  to  come. 

The  folJowin-T  is  from  tlie  A4-en    sr 
Standard  and  Review:  ^^  * 

WLVTEf.  Rr..:Df:.Nr:  David  Dows  RrrEs  Set  foh 
August   17 

ov^'h^v°.°J''  "".^'IT'"  ^^^'-dem  in  Aiken  for 
°t  T^iV  '  '^'■'''^  ^"cidenly  .Saturdav  night 
-•^.t  The  Homestead  Hotel.  Hot  Sprinj^    v^r 

We  rer"^",""  ^-^-''-"'"g  With  hifwlfTEm  i," 
VV  oiler  Schweizer  Dow.s  '' 

A  native  of  Irvlngton,  Now  York  he  was 

do.Uh  •  °^  "'^'^  ^^^  ^^y  »'«^°«  his 

In  recent  years  Mr.  and  Mir  I>.ws  hv  f. 
made  their  permanent  home  In  ^iken  ex! 
oept  for  several  months  each  veca  wh  ch  thev 
'^'"  «'  Green  Pastures  Farm  nel.  fiVL^feV 
South    Carolina    where    he   once    oper:^d  "^ 

arge  c.ttle  farm.  He  was  assoolat^  with 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  in  New  York  io7 m^y 
years  and  ser^■ed  as  director  of  Grace  S 
A  member  of  the  3908s  graduating  cl.^^  of 
Jh^jT^''-'  '"'  '"^'^^  years^e  w^s 
of  ills  hfp  r"""  ^''""'-^'  ^"^  ^^'^'^d-  A'! 
even,,  uJy.'  ''''"  '"^^ested  in  sporting 
He  I  c  ?  "^  ,^  Participant  and  spectator 
f,   ,„;     -"^  *-^°''^  P^5o  player  and  a  lover  of 

"«'      ,1?'*  "'^  '^■°'"'^  ■■eford  for  having  driven 
Black  Rod  "  twenty  miles  In  58  minutes  anS 

March°25  1^4.'''%^''^'°  '^"'"'"^  '^^'^  °» 
«.  n  '^  „  •  ^°''  '"^"J'  y^^^  l>e  serv-ed 
as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Racing  Com- 
mLssion.  °  v,v...j. 

He  was  a  Captain  in  the  United  States 
Army  during  World  War  I  and  served  over- 
seas m  the  European  Theatre. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  The  Yale  Club  of  New  York  Citv  the 
Racquet  &  Tennis  Club  of  New  York  Indi.^ 
T  n."^;'!;  ^r^l  ^'°'r^  ^^^^'-  ^^^  ^'P'"8  R^k  Club, 
r?Mh  ,\t  I'  ^"^  ^''^'''"^-  ^^^  <^''Pi^l  Hill 
CUb  of  Washington.  D.C.  and  the  Palmetto 
Golf  Chib  of  Aiken. 

In  South  Carolina  he  was  fondly  known  a.s 
the  'Father"  of  the  modern  Republican 
Party  and  was  State  Chairman  of  South 
Carolina  for  many  years  until  failing  health 
forced  him  to  resign. 

Mr.  Dows  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Emily  Weller  Schweizer  Dows  and  one 
daughter.  Mrs.  John  M.  Gates  of  New  York 
City;  three  step-children,  Mrs.  Charles  C 
Burke,  Plalnfield,  N.  J..  Raymond  J.  Sch- 
weizer. San  Francisco.  California  and  Tliom- 
as  Schweizer,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  s'x 
grandchildren.  His  only  son,  David  Dow<; 
Jr.,  was  killed  In  a  plane  accident  November 
25,  1964. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  St  James 
Church  In  New  York  City  on  Wednesday. 
August  17th  at  2  p.m.  Interment  will  be  in 
the  family  plot  In  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery 
North  T.arrytown,  New  York.  A  memorial 
service  will  be  held  in  September,  the  time 
and  place  to  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Dows  w.^s  a  member  of  St.  TTiaddeus* 
Episcopal  Church  in  Aiken. 


Order  of  AHEPA  InternaHonal  Convention 


SPEECH 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


OF    NEW    JERSET 
IN  ITIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIV'ES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mrs.  DWYER.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
siiecial  pleasure  to  join  with  so  many  of 
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August  18,  1966 


our  colleagues  this  week  in  expressing 
a  welcome  to  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  and  its  three 
auxiUaries.  the  Daughters  of  Penelope, 
the  Sons  of  Pericles,  and  the  Maids  of 
Athena,  as  they  gather  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  for  their  44th  International 
convention. 

It  is  also  a  valuable  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  AHEPA  fam- 
ily during  Its  44  years  of  existence,  to 
the  numerous  and  irreplaceable  contri- 
butions to  our  country  which  have  been 
made  by  our  fellow  Americans  of  Greek 
origin  and  to  the  noble  principles  and 
high  purposes  of  AHEPA  which  should 
Inspire  us  all.  ,      , 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  Is  pnv- 
lleged  to  represent  many  constituents  of 
Greek  descent,  I  know  at  first  hand  how 
greatly  they  have  enriched  our  Nation. 
how  generously  they  have  given  to  their 
churches  and  communities  and  to  civic 
endeavors  of  aU  kinds,  how  deeply  they 
feel  about  the  obligations  and  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  how  actively  they  have 
participated  in  the  political  and  govern- 
mental life  of  their  areas.  Whatever  our 
ethnic  or  naUonal  backgrounds— and 
they  are  as  diverse  here  in  this  Chamber 
as  the  Nation  Is  diverse— we  are  all  the 
beneficiaries. 

Among  those  constituents.  I  am  in- 
formed that  several  will  be  present  this 
week  for  the  AHEPA  convention.  From 
chapter  No.  280  In  Elizabeth,  there  will 
be  James  O.  Argyros,  John  H.  Gallos, 
John  Yack.  and  Mlltiades  Delfinopoulos. 
And  from  chapter  No.  114  in  Plainfleld, 
there  will  be  John  Glvas,  George  Menou- 
tls.  Marcus  E.  Scarkos,  and  Dino  Dazos. 

i  am  delighted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  wel- 
come them,  and  to  wish  for  them  and 
AHEPA  a  most  fruitful  and  successful. 
convention. 

Soath  Offering  Two  Lessons  for  Rest  of 
Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  8,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  James 
K.  Kllpatrlck  presented  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Ster.  Tuesday.  August  16, 
1966,  a  clear  and  factual  study  of  what  is 
happening  on  racial  problems  nation- 
wide. I  feel  that  it  should  be  reproduced 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 
South  Ofterino  Two  Lessons  for  Rest  of 
Nation 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

It  l8  time  to  remark.  If  a  Southerner  may 
be  heard,  upon  some  of  the  Ironies  of  this 
long  hot  summer. 

How  strange  It  Is.  how  passing  strange,  to 
reed  the  datelines  on  the  racial  stories.  How 
c\irlous  it  la  to  see  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Involve  Itself  in  riot  law.  And  is  it  not 
remar'iEable  to  note  how  the  tight  shoe 
pinches,  once  it  binds  the  other  foot? 

Pot  the  last  12  years,  since  the  new  era 
of  race  relations  dawned  with  Broicn  v.  Boa'd 
Of  Education,  the  South   has   provided   the 


n.-.tion  with  a  wonderfully  convenient  wl:lp- 
pmg  boy.  Some  of  Its  placenam.es  have  en- 
tered the  I.ingTiae-e  as  trigger  words — Little 
Rocic.  Oxiord.Selma.  And  these  have  rung 
In  Ubena  ears  Uke  the  be'.ls  of  Dr.  Pavlov. 

In  thLs  pejorative  tL-ne.  the  «'.rt/>-)nlsts 
have  developt-d  a  whole  demonology  for 
Dixie — the  lout  of  a  Southern  sheriff,  collar 
open,  houn-d.iwg  by  his  side;  the  hooded 
Klansm.\n.  club  In  hand,  the  Neanderthal 
Southern  governor,  unable  tw  comprehend 
the  value  of  nonviolent  demonstrations.  The 
Inces-sant  theme  of  our  great  liberal  news- 
papers, chief  among  them  the  New  York 
Tlir.es,  has  been  the  horrid  bigolrj'  down 
South. 

Where  Is  the  violence  this  summer?  Why, 
sir.  It  Is  in  the  great  Southern  city  of 
Lansing — of  Livnsmg,  Mich.,  that  Ls.  It  Is  In 
Omaha.  Chicago.  Cleveland,  Philadelphia. 
Providence.  Minneapolis,  Los  Angeles.  Brook- 
lyn. It  is  In  .\mltyvllle,  N.Y. 
'  Except  for  Insignificant  flare-ups  in  At- 
lant.i  .md  Jacksonville,  the  South  has  experi- 
enced a  svuruner  of  q\uet  progress.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, the  Southerner  inquires,  that  prejudice 
Is  not  like  pellagra,  peculiar  to  hU  region? 
Is  it  conceivable  tliat  those  Northern  spokes- 
men who  have  spent  ten  years  in  denounc- 
ing the  Southern  sickness  were  infected  with 
the  s.une  virtis  all  along? 

Witness  some  other  curious  happenings. 
A  few  vears  ago.  when  the  Rev.  M.TrUn  Luther 
King  led  his  crusaders  Into  Bimilngham. 
there  to  wage  war  upon  the  infidel.  Southern 
members  of  the  House  asked  for  a  federal  law 
to  prevent  Interstate  commerce  in  rlot«. 
Their  bill  died  a  quick  de-ath  in  conunittee. 
But  last  week,  a  curiously  changed  House 
shouted  Its  approv.^l  of  precisely  such  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  right.s  bill. 

If  memory  serves  (and  memory  serves 
prettv  Weill,  the  Northern  pre.ss  regarded 
Dr.  king  as  the  great  hero  of  that  affair. 
Down  in  darkest  Birmingham,  he  was  the 
purest  Chrl.^tl-in  m.artyr  of  our  time.  But 
what  do  thev  think  of  Dr.  King  In  Chicago? 
Why.  sir.  he  is  Marc  Anthony,  come  to  stir 
up  a  riot. 

Still  other  ironies  abound  Before  the 
Brown  case,  and  in  the  years  that  followed 
It.  the  great  object  was  •Integration."  Now. 
says  Stokelv  Carmichael,  whose  professional 
task  Is  to  coordinate  the  non-violence  of  his 
followers,  "we  must  cut  ourselves  off  from 
white  people."  Only  In  this  fashion,  he 
avows,  will  they  proceed  to  true  liberation. 
Now.  the  point  of  these  ironies  will  be  lost 
If  they  are  interpreted  as  no  more  than  a 
Southern  pofs  finding  pleasure  In  calling  a 
Yankee  kettle  black.  Neither  are  these  ob- 
servations Intended  as  any  defense'of  South- 
ern virtue  In  race  relations,  for  the  South's 
treatment  of  the  Negro,  In  all  too  many 
areas,  h.as  been  simply  lndefen.sible.  But  it  is 
to  suggest  that  Lansing  and  Om.iha  and 
Clevel.\nd,  in  the  midst  of  their  agony  and 
bewilderment,  can  yet  relearn  two  lessons 
from  the  South. 

One  of  these  Is  that  honesty  Is  the  best 
policy;  the  other  Is  that  some  things  can't 
be  hurried.  Over  a  long  span  of  years,  the 
typical  Southern  white  man  was  often  wrong 
but  seldom  dishonest.  In  his  public  policies 
and  In  his  private  life,  he  honestly  refused 
to  regard  the  Negro  as  his  equal  in  law  or  In 
society. 

Now  the  compulsions  of  law  and  encour- 
asmg  evidence  of  a  changing  world  have 
made  him  re-examine  that  view.  He  is 
honestly  di-wardlng  It.  Racial  violence 
doubtless  will  recur  below  the  Pot.5m.ic.  but 
the  astonishln.z  truth  is  that  the  South  Is 
beginning  to  solve  the.«e  difficult  problems 
ju?t  as  the  North  Is  besrlnnlng  to  find  them. 
And  this  is  the  second  point.  Carmichael 
Is  basically  right  for  rea.sons  he  himself  may 
not  have  articulated  fully,  In  his  Insl.stence 
upon  "black  power. '  In  the  end— and  It  will 
take  time — the  Nes;ro  must  make  his  own 
way.     He  must  not  be  held  ba<^k  arbitrarily. 


but  he  cannot  be  pushed  or  shoved  or  hauled, 
either.  The  best  the  white  majority  can  do 
(and  this  the  South  understands)  Is  to  get 
out  of  his  upward  path,  to  give  encourage- 
ment, to  provide  help  when  it  Is  sought,  but 
to  stay  detached  from  his  intensely  personal 
strtiggle. 

The  South  has  not  been  shriven;  it  holds 
no  license  to  preach.  Yet  the  South  can  re- 
mark that  out  of  honesty — even  honest 
antipathy — one  can  grow  honest  respect  In 
time.  But  nothing  much  can  be  forced  from 
the  thin  soli  of  hypocrisy  by  topical  applica- 
tions of  local  remonstrance  and  federal  fud. 
You  begin  by  getting  rid  of  sham;  after  that, 
separately  and  together,  you  begin  to  get  rid 
of  sUuns. 


Governor  Rockefeller  Approves  New  York 
State  Bill  To  Help  Fight  Against  Air 
Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  3,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
my  colleagues  know.  I  have  been  muc!\ 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  air, 
water,  and  noise  pollution,  and  have  in- 
troduced legislation  in  these  field.*;. 

Therefore.  I  am  quite  pleased  when- 
ever I  see  an  advance  or  breakthrough  in 
any  of  the.se  areas. 

New  York  State  has  again  taken  the 
lead  in  the  fight  on  air  ix)llution. 

There  follows  Governor  Rockefeller's 
approval  message  on  the  latest  legisla- 
tion in  the  field,  which  shows  the  Gover- 
nor's firm  recognition  of  the  need  and 
his  recommendation  of  a  program  to 
combat  the  problem. 

[Memorandum  filed  with  Senate  Bill.  Intro- 
ductory Number  4760.  Print  Number  5787  ] 
St.\te  of  New  Yoek, 

ExEctTTrvE  Chamber. 
Albany,  August  1.  15€6. 
An  Act  To  Amend  the  Public  Health  Law. 
THE  Tax  Law,  the  Real  Property  Tax  Law 
AND  THE  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law.  in  Re- 
lation TO  Air  Pollution 

Aporoved. 

This  bill,  enacted  upon  my  recommenda- 
tion with  the  support  of  many  community 
groups  and  lenders,  would  enact  a  stx-polnt 
program  to  comb,it  air  pollution.  Tlic  bill 
would: 

(1)  provide  the  ba.=^ls  for  specific  and 
m.eaningful  rules  prohibiting  air  pollution  by 
authorizing  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board 

to  adopt  rules  restricting  the  nature  and 

amount  of  materials  which  may  be  emitted 
to  the  air  from  any  pollution  source,  and 

— to  adopt  standards  governing  the  compo- 
sition or  use  of  fuels  where  necessary  to 
preserve  emission  standards: 

(2)  enhance  effective  enforcement  of  these 
rules  by  streamlining  procedures  and  broad- 
ening the  enforcement  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Health; 

(3)  authorize  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board  to  require  the  Installation  of  motor 
vehicle  exhaust  control  devices  on  1968  and 
subsequent  cars; 

(4)  encourage  construction  of  Industrial 
air  pollution  control  faculties  by 

—granting  a  fast  write-off  under  the 
State's  tax  laws,  and 

— authorizing  municipalities  to  exempt 
such  facilities  from  local  real  property  taxes; 
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(5t  encourage  municipalities  to  eliminate 
air  polka  ion  from  municipal  dumps  and  In- 
cinerators by  providing  100%  State  aid  for 
surveys  t^  provide  for  efficient  and  clean  dis- 
posal of  sohd  waters:  and 

(6>  provide  the  basis  for  more  effective  co- 
operation With  New  Jersey  by  proposing 
(subject  to  New  Jersey's  consent)  that  thi 
air  pollution  powers  of  the  Interstate  Sani- 
tation Commission  be  broadened  to  Include 

Ir?f."^"''H'^f^'°"^    ^°'    "P^'«<=    enforcement 
action  and  that  existing  powers  to  cooperate 

more  specific. 

All-  pollution  is  a  serious  health  and  eco- 
nomic problem,  as  well  as  a  growing  public 
m,  isance.  The  comprehensive  leflsLtion 
which  I  am  approving  today  will  provide  a 
firm  foundation  and  framework  for  progres- 

The  bill  is  approved. 

Nelson  a.  Rockefeller. 
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The  Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws 

SPEECH 

op 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  9, 1966 
Mr.    'WALKER    of    Mississippi.      Mr 

Xfiif;/"!:!!^  °^,  ""y  colleagues  have 
readily  offered  explanations  for  the  race 
not.s  cun-ently  taking  place  over  our  Na- 
i!?""  "P^^^'ever.  in  the  August  1,  1966 
S"^r^''^!^r^  ^^-  N^^'5  ^  World  Report, 
t^-^  f^"^  Lawrence  in  his  column  states 
that  the  demonstrations  causing  the 
riots  are  used  "as  a  means  of  coercing 
Congress  into  the  passage  of  stricter  civil 
rights  laws  and  the  grant  of  more  and 
more  money  to  rebuild  slum  areas  " 

I  have  maintained  since  the  "VVatts 
nots  of  1965  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  so-called  Great  So- 
ciety administration  has  given  thp<;p 
people  a  blank  check  with  ^'no  string! 
a  ached,"  and  as  a  result  the  beneflcl 
anes  have  come  to  expect  a  continued 
handout.  When  they  do  not  get  what 
theydemand,  they  know  exactly  what  to 
do— demonstrate  and  riot 
„m.."'"^^"}^  colleagues  to  read  this  col- 

h^iir  r"*  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  challenge  offered 
by  Mr.  Lawrence: 

Who  Is  To  Blame 

{By  David  Lawrence) 

countrrtLay.  ''''°"''"*    '^    ^"^^^'"^    ^'- 

wS^fon'  ^^""^  T^^  *^"  Government  at 
rX   ^li     J    seemingly  indifferent  to  the 

New  York  T^'.  ^  ^'''k'^^'  ^'^veland  and 
«ew    iTork,     The    disturbances    are    due    in 

Tct's  o?  vf!"'  '"'^"°°'  ''"^  ^''  intensified  by 
acts  of  violence  resulting  from  an  abuse  of 
the  concept  of  •■demonstrations."    -nn^ae. 

coernn"^  rT  ^^'^^'^  '''^'''^  ^  ^  '"eans  of 
■c^vnrt?^^^^^  '""^  ^^^  P^^'-^e  of  stricter 
cnil  rights    laws  and  the  grant  of  more  and 

more  money  to  rebuild  "slum"  areas 

years  the  rT^^  ^^"'  ^^^^  *^«  '^^  ^ew 
jears.    the   Government   has    undertaken   a 

ma^ive  program  of  education  and  a^istance 

to  the  underprivileged.    Anti-poverty  leg^s! 

atlon    has    been    enacted.    Approprtations 

have   been  made  to  Improve  .SfndmoiTn 

many    of    our   cities.     Government    depart- 

ments  and  commissions  have  been  acUve^n 

endeavoring  to  enforce  "equal  rights"  and    o 


^wZ  "T"^  opportunity"  In  employment 
Why.  then,  are  the  leaders  of  the  civil- 
but  fn  '"°^t'"^'>^  preaching  "nonviolence" 
but.  in  effect,  arousing  passions  and  incltine 
people  to  violence?  "".umg 

Why  are  the  police  In  the  big  cities  inter- 
^U^-T"".  ?=^  P'^«^^^  groups^and  charged 
law  and  order? 

Why  has  it  been  found  imperative  for  the 
National  Guard  to  be  called  out  in  State  af- 
ter State  to  help  the  local  police  quell  riots 
and  preserve  order'' 

Why  w.is  a  ■'long,  hot  summer"  of  trouble 
predicted  repeatedly  l.ast  spring  by  .some  of 
the  ic.ders  of  civil-rights  groups  as  if  to 
threa  en  Congress  that  it  must  immediately 
comply  with   their  dem.ands? 

Are  the  outljreaks  spontaneous  or  planned' 
Why  tlie  sudden  appearance  of  the  fire- 
bombs and  shotguns  in  the  crowds''  Whv 
all  the  arson  "I 

What  is  the  record  and  background  of 
some  of  the  top  advisers  who  ,"=it  beside  cer- 
tain gullible  leaders  in  the  civil-rights  mo-  e- 
meiu  and  plan  •  t.irgets  ■  for  the  mobilization 
of  demonsiralors? 

Why  has  the  information  about  subversive 
activities  been  withheld?  Why  is  this  mini- 
mized .as  incidental?  The  Rerevend  Billy 
Graham  told  a  news  conference  the  other 
day  that  the  Government,  Including  the 
fai,  knows  Uie  offenders  and  should  iden- 
tify them  to  the  public.  The  testimony  of 
police  chiefs  in  Cleveland  and  other  cities 
IS  that  the  recent  assatilts  were  apparently 
organized  in   advance. 

Why  Indeed,  are  street  "demonstrations" 
or  .any  kind  deemed  necessary  in  a  democracv 
to  secure  passage  of  proposed  legislation  or 
enforcement  of  existing  laws? 

What  has  happened  to  the  system  of  com- 
munication between  the  people  and  their 
Government:-  Is  it  really  no  longer  effective' 
These  questions  are  being  asked  on  every 
side  because  they  touch  the  fundamentals 
of  life  in  America  today.  Mob  violence  and 
vandalism  are  emerging  on  a  wide  scale  in 
many  a  community.    Day  after  day  the  news- 

K»i^''\'',tl!;''  '^^'■^  °^  innocent  citizens 
being  killed  or  wounded,  private  property 
ooted  or  destroyed,  and  residential  neigh- 
borhoods terrorized.  ^ 

The   slogan    -black  power"  is  widely   pro- 
claimed but  It  can  only  stir  up  more  race 
consciousness   and   a   cry   for   retaliation    by 
white  power."  ' 

Many  of  the  pastors  openly  preach  "civil 
C^^.TT"  ,^  "^-niber  Of  L^e  President' 
loUo^s         °^'^  ^  ^^«^°'  excuses  it   all  as 

"If  the  average  white  American  put  him- 
self in  the  shoes  of  the  average  black  Amer- 
ican he  would  be  Just  as  angry,  Just  as  prone 
to  violence  as  the  Negro  Is  tida/  T^'e  ?Zg 
before"^^"'^'  "'^  '^  ^^""^  "  ''^"'^  happenel 

Discontent  is  increasing  largely  because 
Of  a  feeling  that  persons  ellct^  to  pubUc  o^! 
flee  have  failed  to  take  the  steps  nece^arv 

hesitant  to  enact  corrective  laws  for  fear 
of  offending  Negro  voters 

hJ^!/^'^'^'"'^''''^'°°  •'^'■6"^^  that  Congress 
has  virtually  unlimited  power  to  protect 
Civil  rights"  by  invoking 'Sie  clause '^f  the 
Constitution  which  authorizes  it  to  regulate 
"interstate    commerce."      if    so     there    ii! 

frcltl  °'"^f ^'°"  ^  insure'the  safety  ot 
in  tbi  .?''■  '^^^^P«^t've  of  race  or  colo? 
in  their  homes  and  on  the  streets 

The    rising    discontent    In    America    mav 

wouTd  ^''."^  '^^  ""'^^  electl^s.'^i? 
l^r!,  ^  ^^  surprising  if  the  American 
S^  in  ^"^  '^"'^  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Sdat^r'  '^yj^'^^S  for  the  opposition 
W  ?n  f^;      ""^  *^°"^^  ''°  alternative  pol- 

feLd  kI  .^^  o  °^  '^^  ^'^'^  °''^^'^  ^  being  Of- 
fered by  the  Republicans. 

on"^^m^n!f-.*  ^^^'^  Administration  looks 
on.  claiming  to  be  without  authority  to  in- 
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mthat  \nl  TT'  ""^"'"'  ^  P*^"'^«  «« 

embittered      '"''"''^  '^  ^^"^">-  '^-^-'"g 

VVTio  is  to  bKime  for  this  inaction?     Piain- 

^  thev'h*  "  ^.°'^  °"""  '^^y  ^^  to  blame, 
as  they  have  the  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  Whites  as  well  as  Negroes  are  given  the 
equal  proKx-tion  of  the  laws" 


Connecticut   Initiafei   Wholeiome   Outlet 
for  Teenagers 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
A  I  f"^'"'on  to  an  article  in  the 
August  19,  1966,  issue  of  Life  magazine 
which  reports  on  a  most  interesting  de- 
velopment concerning  teenagers 

I  am  certain  that  we  all  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  incidence  of  juvenile 
crime,  noting,  and  lawlessness,  it  is  per- 
plexing to  observe  the  growing  evidence 
of  anxiety  and  unrest  on  the  part  of  our 
young  people  in  the  face  of  increased 

Wh'Ifr^H  ^"'^  ^°^'^'^  unemployment. 
While   the  causes  of  this  behavior  are 

Z^'7\}V''^-  ^"d  complex,  solutions  do 
exist,  but  unfortunately  they  are  often 
neglected  because  of  the  lack  of  adult 
awareness  and  determination  to  act. 

Happily  one  of  my  constituents.  John 
Angel,  an  ex-nightclub  owner  from  New 
London,  Connecticut,  over  a  year  a«o 
started  what  may  well  be  a  significant 
s  ep  toward  providing  our  young  people 
vuth  a  sensible  and  healthy  outlet  for 
their  energies.  Mr,  Angel,  appalled  that 
local  youngsters  had  no  place  to  go  has 
started  a  teenage  club  called  "TVs  Hul- 

r^r  J'^°''n'.'^°'^  •  ^-  Angel  put  in  a 
rock  and  roll  band,  charged  a  dollar  for 
admission,  a  quarter  for  soft  drinks  and 
placed  It  all  under  minimum  but  strict 
adult  supervision.  The  results  appear 
tremendously  successful.  As  the  pictures 
accompanj'ing  the  article  so  graphically 
demonstrate,  when  young  people  are 
given  a  wholesome  place  in  whl<ii  to 
dance  and  enjoy  each  other's  company 
t£  °"*'  °^  ^™"'^'^  ^"'^  have  a  good 

,  ^^J^^^^^  ^^^  *  ^°'^^^  realtor  havees- 
laDiished   an   organization   called  Teen 
Clubs  International.  Inc.,  offering  fran- 
chises for  new  clubs.   The  purchaser  with 
a  location  receives  a  package  arrange- 
ment including  interior  decor,  a  sound 
system,  and  help  with  advertising  com- 
munity relations,  and  the  selection  of  a 
a^!J  ;    ^l'^^^^'  6  clubs  are  in  operation 
and  in  the  next  2  months  2(f-more  will 
open^    While  I  do  not  regard  this  project 
as  the  complete  answer  to  the  solution 
of  our  youth  problem,  it  is  nevertheless 
an  encouraging  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, 

Mr^  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
Member  in  this  House  who  has  not  been 
concerned  with  the  evils  growing  from 
the  situation  where  teenagers  have  no 
acceptable  outlet  for  their  desire  to  meet 
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and  socialize  with  one  another.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  or  similar  schemes 
will  spread  to  every  community  in  the 
land.  Being  run  as  a  business  enterprise 
the  Idea  should  be  particularly  attract- 
ive to  local  entrepreneurs  and  require 
little  or  no  public  money.  However,  the 
need  is  just  as  great  in  poverty  areas  as 
well  as  anywhere  else,  and  when  neces- 
sary, Federal  funds  should  be  available 
to  help  defray  some  of  the  costs  involved 
in  such  undertakings.  A  modest  invest- 
ment now  in  providing  for  teenage  recre- 
ation facilities  would  reap  enormous  re- 
turns later  in  social  good. 

The  brief  article  reads  as  follows: 
Touth:  What  They  Need  Is  a  Place  To  Go 

The  beauty  of  the  idea  Is  its  simplicity: 
Take  a  big,  empty  barn.  Install  a  lively 
rock  "n"  roll  band,  charge  a  dollar  admission, 
Bell  soft  drinks  In  paper  cups  for  a  quarter, 
and  have  strict  but  minimal  adult  super- 
vision. What  happens  Is  happy  pandemo- 
nium: 800  kids,  elbow  to  elbow,  dancing 
theoLBelTes  sUly.  The  site  is  a  teen  club  in 
Waterford,  Conn,  called  "TVs  Hullabaloo 
Scene."  one  of  six  such  clubs  now  operatine. 
Twenty  more  will  open  in  the  next  two 
months  from  New  England  to  Florida. 
Springing  from  a  widespread  need  for  whole- 
some places  where  kids  can  dance  and  enjoy 
each  other's  company,  the  clubs  operate  as 
business  concessions.  Town  officials  and 
parents,  lewy  at  first,  now  applaud  the 
swinging  but  well-run  social  centers.  And 
the  kids  c&nt  get  enough.  "The  music  Is  so 
loud  It  blacks  out  your  ears,"  exults  one. 
"The  smoke  fills  your  head.  You  forget  it 
all  and  Just  dance." 

The  Hullabaloo  franchises  began  with  John 
Angel,  a  teetotallng  ex-nightclub  owner  ».-om 
Kerw  London,  Conn.,  who  was  appalled  that 
kids  In  his  area  seemed  to  have  no  place  to 
go.  With  Ted  Hendel,  a  former  local  real 
estate  man,  he  set  up  Teen  Clubs  Interna- 
tional, Inc.,  purchasing  rights  to  the  name 
•hullabaloo"  from  the  NBC  television  show. 
Ilien  they  advertised  in  business  publica- 
tions ("your  community  needs  a  Hullabaloo 
Scene  Teen  £>ance  Club")  offering  franchises 
at  tlS.OOO  each. 

For  his  money  a  concessionaire  with  a 
location  gets  a  package  that  includes  inte- 
rior d^cor,  sound  system  and  help  with  ad- 
vertising, community  relations  and  the  all- 
important  matter  of  selecting  a  band.  So 
far,  the  kids  themselves  have  Jealously 
guarded  the  rules:  "Be  over  14  and  under  21 
and  prove  It;  no  liquor  on  your  breath;  wear 
what  you  like — but  don't  be  a  slob;  maintain 
your  cool." 


A  Mao'i  Home:  Castle  or  Slum? 


.\  Mans  Home:  Castle  or  Slvm? 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
debating  the  Civil  Righte  Bill  of  1966.  And. 
la£t  Friil.iy.  approved  a  watered-down  pro- 
viiiou  to  extend  the  national  policy  against 
discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  houc- 
liig  established  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1962. 

L'nfortimately,  the  compromise  exempts  CO 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  housing  units,  and 
allows  a  real  estate  agent  to  discriminate 
if  the  home  owner  agrees  in  writing  that  he 
may  do  so. 

In  that  and  in  some  other  respects,  our 
Indiana  Civil  Rights  Law  and  the  Indianap- 
olis Open-Occupancy  Ordinance  are  stronger 
th.m  the  federal  legislation  being  considered. 
For  instance,  in  this  state — and  particularly 
in  this  city — a  homeowner  may  not  permit 
his  real  estate  agent  to  practice  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race  or  other  unreason- 
able f.-ictors. 

It'  the  individual  property  owner  acts  on 
his  own.  he  may  do  as  he  pleascr.. 

The  federal  law.  as  now  amended,  will 
cover  about  23-mUlion  housing  units.  In- 
cluding large  apartment  houses  and  indl- 
vidu.al  homes  built  and  sold  by  developers. 
In  addition,  it  will  cover  completely  most 
of  the  new  homes  being  erected  in  the 
suburbs  and  central  cities. 

That's  fine  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  we  would 
like  to  see  the  Senate  reinforce  and  extend 
the  housing  provision  to  more  closely  concur 
with  President  Johnson's  Intentions  when  he 
suggested  the  bill. 

As  a  nation  we  have  already  acted  wise- 
ly and  strongly  to  insure  voting  rights,  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  in  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  use  of  public  accommoda- 
tions and  f.icllities. 

But  if,  in  fact,  a  man's  home  ks  his  castle — 
repre.=entative  of  his  place  in  the  sun — what 
hypocrisy  it  is  to  guarantee  any  American 
citizen  all  that  is  necessary  to  achieve  prom- 
inence by  his  own  efforts,  and  then  deny  him 
the  ultimate  right  to  escape  the  shadows  of 
an  urban  slum. 

In  these  turbulent  days,  if  we  are  all  to 
share  this  nation's  great  abundance  in  pyeace 
and  mutual  self  respect,  that  simply  cannot 
be  the  cai;e. 


peace,  and  understand  and  appreciate  prob- 
lems that  sometimes  confront  a  serviceman. 

The  military  branches  have  facilities  for 
advising  and  counseling,  if  you  require  such 
assistance.  However,  if  you  feel  that  you 
need  guidance  on  legal  matters  involving 
civil  law  under  Connecticut  Jurisdiction,  the 
Bridgeport  Bur  Association  will  be  happy  to 
help  you  if  it  can. 

You  may  write  to  the  Bridgeport  Bar  .Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Room  600,  945  Main  Street, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut  06603. 

Please   accept    our   sincere    best   wishes   In 
the  fulfillment  of  your  military  duty  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  our  country. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  L.  Coles, 

President. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Thursday.  August  18,  1966 

Mr.  JACJOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  day 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  the 
controversial  measure  was  discussed  in 
an  editorial  presented  by  the  Indianap- 
olis WFBM  television  and  radio  stations. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  to  all  citizens 
interested  In  civil  rights  legislation. 
Titled  "A  Man's  Home:  Castle  or  Slum?" 
the  editorial  of  August  8  speaks  for 
Itself: 


Bridgeport  Bar  Association  Offers  Aid  to 
Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  August  1.  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  attention 
a  ver>'  noble  aiid  generous  service  that  is 
being  given  to  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  by  the  Bridgeport  Bar  A,';50Cia- 
tion.  The  association  has  otTcred  our 
servicemen  it.';  counsel  for  Ic^al  matters 
involvincr  civil  law  under  Cor.nccticut 
jurisdiction. 

The  letter  which  appeared  in  tiie 
Brid:::cport  Post  on  July  24,  1966,  and  de- 
scribes how  a  serviceman  might  obtain 
needed  assi.>tance  follows: 

B.RiDGEPORT  Bar  .Association,  Inc, 

Dr:\R  Frie.nd:  The  Bridgeport  Bar  A.ssocia- 
tion  is  proud  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States, 

Vi'e  recognize  the  importance  of  your  serv- 
ice to  the  N.itlon.  Many  of  our  members 
have  served  in  the  military  forces,  in  war  and 


Operation  Headstart  in  Roseland,  III. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak':'r, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following 
article  from  the  South  End  Reporter  of 
Chicago,  111.  of  August  3,  1966. 

Operation  Headstart  for  Roseland 
(By   Marie    Adducci) 

Today,  in  a  country  as  rich  and  full  of 
opportunity  as  is  the  United  States,  it  cioesii't 
seem  plausible  that  children  exist,  who  have 
never  known  the  Joy  of  piecing  a  Jigsaw 
puzzle  together,  experienced  the  delight  of 
a  child's  tea  party,  or  played  with  building 
blocks. 

Yet,  this  misfortune  plaques  all  commu- 
nities in  America,  not  only  the  impoverished 
slums.  Roeeland  and  nearby  areas  have  their 
representatives  of  the  "inexperienced  child  " 

Operation  Head  Start,  in  Its  second  year. 
is  attempting  to  give  these  youngsters  the 
experiences  which  are  Important  facets  in 
their   growth. 

LOCAL    SCHOOL 

The  Head  Start  program  serving  the  Rose- 
land and  nearby  areas  is  located  at  the 
E.smond  Elementary  School,  1865  Montvale 
(.Morgan  Park) . 

The  majority  of  the  children  enrolled  in 
the  local  Head  Start  program  have  had  ex- 
perience with  ptizzles,  tea  parties,  and 
building  blocks. 

Neverless,  the  goals  of  the  local  Head  Start 
program  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  im- 
poverished slum  areas.  Tlie  Immediate  goal 
is  to  better  prepare  four  and  five  year  olds 
for  kindergarten  and  elementary  school. 
■While  the  far  reaching  goal  is  is  the  preven- 
tion of  high  school  dropouts. 

"Cliildren  need  to  develop  self  confidence, 
and  work  with  other  youngsters.  If  they 
have  this  experience  they  will  not  lose  a 
minute  of  school  t>ecatise  of  orientation 
needs."  related  Mrs.  Grace  Koehler.  a  teacher 
for  Head  Start. 

IKSTRUCTOHS 

Mrs.  Koehler  is  in  charge  of  40  of  the  80 
children  enrolled  in  the  program  at  the 
Morgan  Park  school.  Twenty  attend  her 
morning  class  and  the  remainder  comprise 
the  afternoon  section.  Three  aides  are  pre- 
sent to  assist  Mrs.  Koehler.  Tliey  are:  Dale 
Anderson:  Diane  Carroll;  and  Brenda  Pruitt, 
a  Neighborhood  Youth  corps  worker. 

The  other  forty  children  attend  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  classes  of  Mrs.  Clara 
Moeller  who  is  assisted  by  Cathy  Kocrber  and 
Wary  Ann  Larmon,  both  volunteer  aides. 
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"All  the  .schools  In  the  South  section  o' 
Chicago  have  made  their  attendance  quotas  " 
related  Mrs.  I.  Hagan,  south  section  prin- 
cipal 

In  all  the  schools  the  classes  are  kept  as 
small  as  possible  to  give  each  child  the  op- 
portunity for  role  playing.  Youngsters  are 
more  apt  to  be  attentive  and  express  them- 
selves in  small  groups.  Through  their  con- 
versations the  teacher  is  able  to  find  out  the 
varioas  needs  and  anxieties  of  the  child. 

BUS   TRIP 

Beside  the  daily  activities  of  story  telling 
puzzles,  games,  and  co-ordination  activities 
the  children  will  be  visiting  various  place 
such  as  the  Nature  Center  at  159th  and 
Paxton  and  the  Museum  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry. 

•Special  school  days  have  also  been  initiated 
into  the  program.  Pet  Day  is  a  happy  oc- 
cislon  for  all  the  children.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  bring  any  type  of  pet  from  a  dog 
or  butterfly   to  show   their  classmates 

The  vegetable  parties  always  bring  a  wide 
array  of  potatoes,  carrots,  beans,  etc  for 
the  children  to  see. 

These  special  days  give  the  child  the  ex- 
perience of  sharing  something  of  his  own 
with  others.  By  learning  to  share  with 
others,  the  Head  Start  child  will  have  learned 
this  experience  before  he  enters  kindergar- 
ten or  first  grade. 

CHANGES 

Due  to  additional  funds  the  Head  Start 
prugr:im  has  been  expanded  this  year  over 
la.st  s'.immer's. 

Each  child  is  given  a  free  lunch  every 
day  of  the  eight- week  program.  Last  year 
only  cookies  and   milk  were   available 

For  the  first  time  four-year-old  children 
Who  will  not  be  starting  school  in  the  fall 
were  eligible  for  Operation  Head  Start 
These  youngsters  will  be  able  to  attend  ses- 
sions  next  year  al.so. 

■  Of  course  the  five  year  olds  had  prefer- 
ence over  the  younger  children  because  they 
will  not  have  another  chance  to  attend  the 
Head   Start   classes,"  explained   Mrs.   Hagan. 

PARENTS 

P.^rent  participation  has  been  greatly  Im- 
proved over  la-st  year.  The  parents  accom- 
pany the  children  on  the  bus  trips  and  as- 
sist on  special  days,  Mrs.  Koehler  said  In 
^nH  ^K  ".  ^^^  Pa'-ents  meet  with  each  other 
and  the  teachers  to  discuss  the  problems  and 

chiidrwi  "^        '  "^^'^*  '^^^^^  concerning  their 

HEALTH     EXAMS 

Other  new  additions  to  this  year's  program 
are     he   extensive   medical  and   educatfonal 

ot  iKIlOS , 

nhv'i. '',''"  youngsters  are  given  a  complete 
phssical  and  dental  examination.  Any  prob- 
lems or  deficiencies  which  might  arise  in 
these  two  areas  are  taken  care  of  free  of 
charge  tlirough  Operation  Head  Start 

The  medical  exams  have  showed  cases  of 
positive  tuberculosis  and  cardiac  conditions 
Which  might  have  gone  unrecognized  until 
the  child  w:ls  much  older,  said  Mrs.  Hagan. 
«.orre>-Mve  measures  are  used  immediately 

E:«rh  Child  underwent  an  extensive  vision 

hive  he'n"*^  .^!''    ""''    corrective    mea.sures 
ii.i\e  been  put  to  use  where  needed 

Speech  consultants  and  school  psychol- 
ogists are  always  available  for  any  problems 
Which  might  arise,  '  proDiems 

The  extensive  educational  testing  program 
includes  a  pre  and  p«t  test  for  each  chl!d  Z 
measure  his  individual  achievement.  lln? 
euage  e.Kams,  identification  of  objects  and 
recorci.s  are  included  in  the  tesU  given 
throiighout  the  eight-week  Head  Start  pro- 

atjpicil  youngster. 

TRAINING 

In  nL'"^  professional  teachers  and  principals 
In  Operation  Head  Start  underwent  a  40-hour 
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orientation  progr.im  conducted  bv  Roosevelt 
University, 

■nie  aides  received  their  in-service  training 
at  Wiison  Junior  College. 

Local  residents  are  invited  to  view  the  Head 
Start  chtsses  at  the  Esmond  School  on  any 
weekday,  said  Mrs.  Hagan.  There  are  special 
greeters  at  the  school  to  meet  any  visitors 

Conunencement  exercises  will  uike  place 
probably  on  Aug,  17  for  the  Esmond  classes 
and  the  program  will  officiallv  end  Aue  19 
Mrs.  Koehler  .aided.  " 

LA.ST      YEAR 

I.a.'t  year  Ojieration  Head  Start  classes  for 
Roseland  were  held  at  the  Kohn,  10414  State 
and  Poe,  105:i8  Langley,  Elementary  Schools' 
Mrs  Koehler  t.uight  la.st  year  in  the  program' 
at  Kohn. 

Chicago's  Operation  Head  Start  is  operated 
under  contract  with  the  Chicago  Committee 
on  Urban  Opportunity  by  more  than  21  pub- 
lic and  private  awncies 

Chicago  has  the  largest  Head  Start  piogram 
in  the  United  States  this  summer 
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.h"^^',!,  *"*"'■'""■"  ^'''''■'  -'"^  '=■'••>  0""a  Society 
should  erect  statues  to  the  Pe Ids  for  the  Job 
TrlW?.''^  bringing  lamous  oi>cra  stars  and 
great  ballet  companies  into  Carter  Barron 
.J^^^^  u'^  Roum.anian  Government  can- 
Vie  nLt'i'  '""^  ^'•^'^  *^^^"P  '^-"^  °^ 
Vietnam,    the   current    Washington   summer 

can  only  boast  the  New  York  City  Rillet  the 
world's  best.  Furthermore  good  .seTt^  ^n  be 
had  at  Carter  Barron  for  about  the  co^  of  ! 

nel|:hborh>x>d  movie. 

The  current  cloudy  weather  has  kept  some 

BUl'et''';^f  '^■'•'  ''"""^  ^^«  ^-^^  York^"; 
Billet.    International  poliUcs  h,ive  clewed  Uie 

min.lT.'^'""'  ^^'^^  "^'"  ^*^'^'''  Im  not 
W.1  "nr^K^  ^"^  yoiu- sympathy;  the  brothers 
W.11  surM^e  because  of  everything  else  theVve 
got  going,   including  the  Beatl,^. 

But  man  does  not  live  by  sympathy  or 
profits  alone.  The«e  gentlemen^^^'nt^ 
our  respect  and  gratitude.  In  severalTther 
countries  the  governments  would  h^ve  long 
;xgo  pinned  medals  on  Irvin  and  Isr^eT  Feld 

SxrgTrti"  "^  "^"-^  ^^^"'-'^  «^  -<^ 


Tribute  to  Irvin  and  Israel  Feld  of  Carter 
Barron  Amphitheatre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


Demonjtration  Cities  Program 


OP    PE.NNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  26,  1966 
^Ir.      MOORHEAD.       Mr.      Speaker 
among  the  delights  for  summer  audi- 
ences in  our  National  Capital  are  the 
performances  at  the  Carter  Barron  Am- 
phitheatre.    Ii-vin  and  Israel  Feld  have 
developed    these    performances    into    a 
leading  clement  in   Washington's   pro- 
.grams   of    performing    arts.      Mr.    Roy 
Meachum,  of  WTOP  radio  and  television 
broadcast  on  August  9  an  excellent  trib- 
ute to  the  Messrs.  Feld.    Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  his  broadcast  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
The  text  follows: 

Carter  Barro.m  Commentart 
(By  Roy  Meachum  J 
\Vith  only  about  2'^  million  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  Washington  area,  paid 
admissions  to  the  professional  performine 
arts  last  year  totaled  around  2  million  A 
very  round  number  indeed  and  a  very  sound 
response  to  the  out-of-town  dilettantes  who 
are  still  trying  to  seU  Washington  as  a  cul- 
tural wasteland. 

As  a  sometime  hired  hand  in  the  perform- 
ing ;irts,  I  can  remember  living  with  audi- 
ence statistics  11  years  ago.  So  naturally 
apart  from  my  present  assignment.  I  have 
watched  with  Close  Interest  Washington's 
dan^^'e"'  ''''•'^'°"^®  ^  theatre,  music'  and 
A  gre-at  m.uiy  factual  reasons  are  given 
bnuorn^'f^,?"  ^'  ""'^''^  *'^^  the  cSntri: 
biuld  this  interest. 

Without  taking  anything  away  from  any- 
body, a  major  factor  has  been  the  Job  done 

Ar>,uK     "^^    '^    ^^^    "^t    Carte/  B^ron 
Amphitheatre  by  Irvin  and  Israel  Peld,  two 

lul^lnr.,'^''''  '-''"  knowledge,  the  taste,  the 
guts  and  the  sense  of  repsonsibillty  to  make 

^n  w''"^,^"''  ^'^^  '"^  ^  important  element 
In  Washington's  arts.  <:'"ent 

Sit^Ln      '°?.*v-"^    ^^    musicians,    Howard 
I?mp"ony  '^^'"^  ^°^  '^''^  ^  "^«  National 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 


OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18,  1966 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
t.  .,?  address  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  demonstration  cities  program 
which  will  soon  be  before  us  for  consider- 
ation.   I  strongly  support  this  program 

f^^y.  P\'^"  ''  ^"  essential  investment 
in  the  future  of  our  country,  for  if  we  do 
not  address  ourselves  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  cities  we  know  what 
we  can  anticipate  in  the  future. 

In  every  newspaper  we  pick  up  there 
are  reports  of  tension,  unrest,  and  vio- 
lence Tliese  are  the  results  of  our  lack 
of  attention  to  the  problems  of  our  cities. 
Recently  a  group  of  congressional  in- 
terns spent  2  weeks  in  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
^^sant  area  of  Brooklyn.  In  their  reports 
these  students  repeated  the  same  poinU 
wnich  so  many  observers  have  made. 

Housing  is  uniformly  poor  and  expen- 
sive;  food  is  of  poor  quality  and  costlv 
tne  poor  are  unaware  of  their  legal  righi.s 
and  are  bilked  by  absentee  landlords  and 
store    owners:    schools    are    dirty    and 
crowded;   harassed  teachers  are  unable 
to  keep  order,  much  less  give  these  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  the  special  atten- 
tion they  need;  swimming  pools,  parks 
and  playgrounds  are  few  and  inadequate-' 
unemployment  is  high,  and  morale  is  low". 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  situa- 
tion is  as  critical  in  all  of  our  cities,  but 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Hough,  and  Watts 
provide  clear  examples  of  the  fruits  of 
our   policy   of   indifference    toward   the 
urban  cent^-rs  of  our  country. 

All  of  us,  including  those  from  rural 
areas  such  as  my  own  upstate  New  York 
district,  must  be  concerned.  We  mu.st 
recognize  our  present  problems  and  plan 
for  the  future  development.  Our  popu- 
lation is  expanding  at  a  terrific  rate 
Tlie  future  American  wiU  live  his  life  in 
the  city.  As  the  President  indicated  in 
his  speech  of  January  26   1966' 
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-  operafon  Head  Start  undenvent  a  4^:=     IZplony"^''''''  ^  '^'^  ^  "»«  ^^^-^^     the  City.     As  the  President  i^dl^ared  L" 

his  speech  of  January  26,  1966: 
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By  the  year  3000.  four  out  of  five  Americans 
will  live  and  work  In  a  metropolitan  area. 

Small  towns  will  become  cities,  cross- 
roads will  become  villages.  If  we  want 
more  for  our  constituents  than  unsightly, 
urban  sprawl — if  we  want  more  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  than 
junkyjirds  for  playgrounds — if  we  want 
more  for  the  businessmen  of  our  commu- 
nities than  "going  out  of  business"  signs, 
then  all  of  us,  rural  and  urban  Congress- 
men aUke,  must  give  the  demonstration 
cities  program  our  unqualified  support. 


Anti-Antipoverty  War 


Increase  in  FNMA  Borrowing  Authority 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  15639)  to  amend 
title  m  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
Increase  the  authority  of  the  Federal  N.%- 
tlonal  Mortgage  Association  to  obtain  funds 
lor  use  In  Its  secondary  market  oper.itions. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  FNMA  bill— H.R.  15639 — to  stimulate 
flow  of  mortgage  credit  for  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

One  example  of  the  tight  money  situa- 
tion in  this  country  is  reported  In  the 
August  Journal  of  Homebuilding.  Ac- 
cording to  this  publication,  June  housing 
"starts"  at  the  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual level  of  1,288,000  units,  were  at  the 
lowest  rate  in  6  years.  Not  since  the 
1960  recession  has  the  June  rate  been 
this  low. 

The  June  decline  in  building  permits 
indicates  that  the  worst  Ls  yet  to  come. 
The  full  Impact  will  be  felt  in  the 
months  ahead  when  "starts"  are  likely 
to  fall  off  still  more. 

This  recession  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry is  also  affecting  the  construction 
trades  tn  which  employment  layoffs  are 
rising  abnormally. 

Several  weeks  ago,  a  lar^e  group  of 
builders  representing  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
area  called  on  me  to  discuss  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem.  Since  their  visit, 
the  executive  director  of  the  group  has 
reported  the  announcement  that  Day- 
ton's largest  savings  and  loan  firm  has 
no  construction  money  for  market  or 
speculative  homes.  Construction  money 
will  be  available  only  to  those  builders 
who  agree  to  place  the  permanent  loan 
with  this  firm.  They  are  also  requiring 
a  one-third  downpayment  on  all  home 
loans.  It  is  expected  that  the  other  sav- 
ings and  loan  firms  In  Dayton  will 
follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  supporting  the  correc- 
tive measures  in  HJl.  15369  and  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  any  Mil  which 
will  ease  the  Nation's  tight  money 
problems. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  18. 1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  criticism 
of  the  administration's  antipovcrty  pro- 
gram actually  serves  as  evidence  tiiat  the 
program  is  iiradcd  in  the  right  direction 
and  merits  .siipiwrt. 

Roscoc  Diummond,  the  distinguished 
newspaper  columnist,  comes  to  this  con- 
clusion in  analyzin.i?  attacks  leveled 
against  the  program  from  such  sources 
as  the  Liberty  Lobty  and  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

Item  by  item,  Mr  Drummond  refutes 
their  arguments  that  the  prosi-am  is  a 
cause  of  Negro  ricting.  that  it  seeks  to 
organize  tlie  poor  for  political  purposes 
and  it  destroys  ii-cividual  initiatne.  In 
fact,  just  the  oprxisito  i.s  tioie. 

As  a  whole,  in  concept  and  .substantial 
execution,  the  program  .in  Mr.  Di-um- 
mond's  view  deserves  support  wlien  the 
bill  appropriating  funds  for  fiscal  1967  is 
brought  up  for  a  vote. 

I  call  the  column,  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  Wa.shington  Post,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  10.  1966] 
Anti-Antipoverty  War:   Far  Right  Attacks 

[  PllOCR.^M 

(By  Rriscof  Drummond) 

Congress  and  the  public  ought  to  take 
nt>te  of  the  defcat-the-bUl  attacks  on  the 
anti-poverty  program  from  the  Far  Right. 

Consress  will  soon  be  voting  on  the  1967 
appropriation  and  they  should  find  these 
extremicts'  tirndps  per5iuv;ive  evidence  that 
the  beginning  which  h.%s  been  made  to  help 
the  very  poor  help  lhpmi;elves  is  headed  In 
the  right  direction   and  deserves  funport,. 

The  kiU-the-bill  arguments  of  the  Liberty 
Lobby  and  the  propugand.^  spread  by  "Let 
Freedom  Ring."  as  rung  by  the  John  Birch 
Society  via  the  telephone,  are  so  ill-founded, 
Inaccurate  and  misleading  tlvat  they  ought 
to  assure  the  public  and  C<>ngrc,ss  that  there 
Isn't  much  of  a  case  to  be  made  against  the 
anti-poverty   program. 

By  resorting  Uj  such  tactics  the  extremists 
virtually  admit  that  valid  arguments  agaln-st 
the  anti-poverty  prC'gram  are  scarce. 

What  .ire  these  misstated  and  distorted 
argimients  which  their  circulators  hope  will 
put  the  anti-poverty  program  out  of  busi- 
ness? 

They  argue  that  the  antl-povcrty  program 
Is  a  cause  of  the  Negro  rioting  In  Watts  and 
elsewhere.  The  contention  here  Is  that  the 
war  on  poverty,  because  of  Its  political  phil- 
osophy, has  a  large  place  in  any  explanation 
of  rioting  In  Watts  or  Harlem  or  any  other 
American  city  .  .  .  not  as  a  solution  but  as 
a  factor. 

The  truth  Is  that  Walts  and  Harlem  are 
the  end  results  of  decades  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation and  unrairne;-s  and  most  Americans 
know  that  It  Is  right  and  necessary  to  act 
with  special  speed  to  help  those  who  have 
been  most  neglected.  The  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram Ls  part  of  th.\t  necessity. 

The  extremist  argue  that  the  anti-poverty 
program  Is  "cynically"  organizing  "the  poor 
ior  political  and  revolutionary  purposes." 


The  answer  to  that  is  that  a  major  crit- 
icism brought  against  the  program  by  con- 
servative Republicans  In  Congress.  Including 
minority  leaders  Gerald  Ford  and  Everett 
DiRKSEN,  Is  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  not  done  enough  to  increase 
the  participation  of  tlie  poor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  and  program  on  the  ground 
Ihat  such  participation  by  the  poor  increases 
responsibility. 

"The  extremists  argue  that  the  war  on  pov- 
erty  "is  destroying   individual   initiative." 

The  thrust  of  all  the  anti-poverty  programs 
Is  self-help  through  special  education,  special 
Job-skill  training  needed  to  break  the  cycle 
of  extreme  poverty.  Such  governnrental  as- 
sistance does  not  destroy  individual  initia- 
tive. It  expands  individual  initiative. 

Obviously  in  any  pioneering  effort  of  this 
kind  there  will  be  mistakes,  large  and  small, 
and  shortcomings.  The  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram h.is  had  its  share  of  such — but  no  more 
than  might  be  humanly  expected. 

Probably  less.  Indeed.  In  a  survey  of  40 
cities  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  reached 
this  finding;  "The  war  on  poverty  may  have 
established  some  kind  of  all-time  record. 
In  the  nearly  two  years  of  operation,  there 
hasn't  been  a  whisper  of  scandal  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  programs  across  the  country," 

"The  program  as  a  whole.  In  concept  and 
sut>stantial  execution,  deserves  the  support 
of  Congress   and  the  country. 


The  44th  International  Convention  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15.  1966 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  welcoming  to  the  city  of 
Wasliington  members  of  the  American 
Helenic  Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion as  they  hold  their  44th  international 
convention. 

This  46.000-member  organization  with 
chapters  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
Canada,  Australia,  the  Bahamas,  and 
Greece,  represents  the  fine  traditions  of 
Greek -American  heritage. 

AHEPA,  as  the  organization  Is  known, 
fosters  and  encourages  each  of  its  mem- 
bers to  strive  toward  standards  of  ex- 
cellence. Devotion  to  one  country,  com- 
munity, and  fellow  man  typifies  the 
AHEPA  family  and  Its  moral  commit- 
ment. AHEPA 's  efforts  toward  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  educational  needs  of 
men  and  in  promoting  and  disseminating 
culture  and  learning  deserves  our  ad- 
miration. 

Tlie  influence  of  AHEPA  reaches  far 
beyond  its  immediate  members  and 
spreads  throughout  many  lands.  Its 
objectives  and  accomplishments  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  know  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  this  AHEPA  conven- 
tion who  come  from  Connecticut,  and 
those  from  my  own  Third  District. 

I  extend  ray  warm  congratulations  to 
them  and  to  AHEPA  for  the  work  they 
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have  accomplished,  a!,d  v,i.-h  thrin  con- 
tinued success  in  the  work  they  are 
doing. 
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Culver  Pointi  Out  Combined  Progreii  of 
Iowa  Factories  and  Farms 


EXTEN.SION  OP  RE?,LARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  5,  1966 

Mr.  CL-LVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  evei-y  lowan  that  the 
remarkable  growth  of  our  State,  which 
has  broupht  our  econon^.y  to  a  healthy 
and  stable  balance  of  agricultural  and 
.industrial  prosperity,  has  attract<>d  na- 
tional and  international  attention  and 
respect. 

For  over  a  century,  Iowa  has  been  a 
predominantly  agricultural  State  and  we 
have  maintained  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  production  of  com.  cattle 
hogs,  and  soybeans.  In  1965,  the  value 
of  Iowa's  agricultural  products  was 
neariy  $3  billion,  as  we  provided  10  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  food  supply  and 
shi|>ped  almost  $600  million  in  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  meet  food  needs 
abroad. 

But  today,  Iowa  is  also  recognized  as 
an  industrial  jwwer,  with  more  than  one- 
hfth  of  the  Nation's  top  500  manufac- 
turers operating  over  260  plants  in  Uie 
State.  Tlie  value  of  Iowa's  manufac- 
tured products  in  1965  was  $9  billion— 
-5  percent  of  tlie  total  economic  produc- 
tivity. Lat-est  available  figures  show  that 
well  over  S300  million  in  Iowa  manufac- 
ured  products  are  shipi^ed  abroad,  and 
tho.se  ftcures  are  rapidly  ri.sing. 

This  gro-A'th  has  been  possible  because 
Of  the  ncimcss  of  Iowa's  natui'al  re- 
sources, it.s  geographical  location,  and 
the  access  to  markets,  its  extensive  trans- 
portatKiin  network,  and  the  excellence  of 
it,s  schools  and  research  facilities 

But  these  qualifications  alone  could 
not  iiave  accomplished  the  economic  suc- 
ces.ses  of  the  past  few  years.  Primary 
credit  must  go  to  the  local  community 
development  groups  who.  with  the  Iowa 
Development  Commission,  have  gone  out 
to  seek  new  industry  for  Iowa  and  new 
markets  for  her  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial products  at  home  and  abroad 

Tlie   .success   of   these   efforts   is   evi- 
denced in  the  income  and  employment 
rates  for  the  State.     In   19G5,  personal 
ncome  in  Iowa  rose  10  pcrcen.,  well  over 
n  .v?''fi°'?y"'^''^''''^^  ^^  ^  percent,  and 
L  M  ^''^  ^  '"™^'''*'  o^  19«C,  Iowa  led 
the  Nation  with  a  15.3-perccnt  ri.se  in 
personal  income. 

At  the  same  time,  Iowa  has  led  the 
Nation  in  the  rate  of  employment,  with 
latest  unemployment  figures  for  the 
State  at  1,8  percent, 

Iowa  has  long  led  the  Nation  in  the 
excellence  of  its  educational  .system,  and 
lowans  continue  to  hold  the  hi-hest 
I'teracy  rate  in  the  Nation.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  our  hi.'di  .school  gradu- 
ates score  in  the  top  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  testing  program,  and  none 


of  the  66.000  students  need  travel  more 
than  50  miles  to  fijid  one  of  the  State's 
49  colleges,  Iowa  rank^  third  in  the 
total  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  awarded  an- 
nually on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Unfortunately,  for  much  too  long  a 
t  me,  we  have  watched  Uiis  talent  leave 
the  State  for  more  attractive  iro.sitions 
elsewhere,  but  new  and  expanding  in- 
dustry has  brought  the  opportunity  and 
the  promise  to  encourage  these  voung 
people  to  stay  in  Iowa  and  to  share  in  its 
pros:ress. 

According  to  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment and  Manufacturer's  Record  of 
July  1966: 

The  Hawkeyc  .state  offers  a  tested  formula 
for  success:  an  economy  balanced  on  the 
cornerstones  of  traditional  agriculture  and 
new  Industries. 
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It  IS  with  pride  that  I  bring  this  ac- 
complishment to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Iowa     B.m.axces     Agricit-ture     With     Ntw 

INDVSTRIAL    Pl.ANTS 

I  By  R.  Van  Pelt) 
low.i;    The  Hawkeye  State  offers  a  tei=ted 
formula   for  success:    an   economy   balanced 
on   the   cornerstones   of   traditional   agricul- 
ture  and    new   Indu.Mrles.     The   rea..ons   for 

in  .   A  ^:.'"J"    ^'°'''^    ^^^    "^^    ^^'^J'-^t    of 
Iowa  biennial  report  on  the  St.iie  of 

low.a,  the  land  of  the  tall  corn  and    more 
recentl>^    of   the   tall  smokestacks,   campus- 

in^lT^TT-   ''""^   '^'^'"^'^   facilities,   lies 

n  the  heart  of  the  Middle  West.    And  therein 

hcs   much    Of    the   secret   of   her   econonuc 

d'Lri^  climatic  location  suited  both  to  in- 
dustr  al   and   agricultural   growth,   the  state 

hfou^  ?;?,/;"  ^••''P^'"^'''"  ^i  t>oM^  industries 
tnrouKhout  the  vears 

thJ^R^'*''.''"^'"^'  ""  '^'''""S  agricultural  state 

to    '.o' nt,?;^^  f "''  T  '"^  '^"S  ago  decided 
to     feo  after     big  industry.     The  results  are 

hrn'f''^-.  ^°*''  "^'^^•^  '^""'^  one-fifth  o? 
erate  ;V°n",'  l?^  ^"^  "'dustrial  co«cerns  op- 
era e  plants  throuK'hout  Iowa,  and  this  pro- 
portion IS  continuing  to  grow 

nni'rir'V^w'^^  ^^''^^  "P  *^<^  industrial  develop- 
ment   ladder    are    commumty    development 

Son '^n^ac'tlv^'  '"^  ^^-'^p'-nt  %Z::ill 
sion,  an  active,  well-organized  agency  which 
aids  and  abet.s  the  manufacturer  as^e  la^ 
n\  th;'.''""'  '"'  °^""'  sometimes  .arrangt 
Delating  at  the  "marriage  " 

The  Commission  m:iintains  a  store  of  an 
thoritatlve  information  on  the  various  face^^ 
of  the  state's  cconomv   -,nci  K  tHIo  f^  J       , 

confidential  addn,onalii?^!,^^:^;:,n:Z^ 
^de  manufacturers  whose  interest  is  sincere 
tsing  ..pecial  code  numbers,  the  Commission 
does  not  reveal  a  manufacturers  ld™y  u  "- 
know"  '"^"^^'•^•-  "-=^'  -^•^^  'ts  •d^;^'^, 
in  addition,  IDC  teams  work  together  with 
he  .man-  developmeiu  grouj«  wh  ch  e^. 
on  a  loc.il  level  throughout  the  state  astuJ 
ing  them  with  prepar^Uion  of  f.^tual  hifo  " 

iii^ormalfon"  ^'  ""'""^  ^""^'^  ^°^  '^^'"--'^^ 

Iowa's  contributions  to  the  cultural  dev^i 
opment  and  educational  accomplisLmen  s" 
Of  the  nation  have  been  noteworthy  ^e 
iZl^T'  y"'^-"-^'^v  Of  Science  and  Te^l! 
nology,  ir,c,<ted  in  Ames,  houses  one  of  the 
eaci.ng  education  and  research  ccnte-s  of 
the  ro.ion  and  has  a  .cpecial  pro.;ram  called 
TechiKcal  Institute  which  ha.s  Mt^acted  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  from  manufac'tur;rs 
„.,-^[.-  '/'"""^  f  ■^''»"  Allen,  Whose  pioneering 
^^<.rk   in   nuclear   physics,   cosmic   rays   auf 


atmrv^phenc  physics.  ■■n::med"  the  radiation 
belt  surrounding  the  earth,  will  \x;  remem- 
bered as  head  of  the  Department  of  Phv-cs 
at  the  State  Univcrtity  of  Iowa  In  I,,wa  Citv 
As  new  Industrial  planus  sprout  ihrough- 
out  Iowa,  diversification  Is  evident,  s-x  of 
the  lariTcst  plants  in  the  state  are  focd  proc- 
e-ssurs.  There  is,  nonetheIe^s,  a  wide  varietv 
of  products;  manufactured  within  the  nale 
-Vs  this  ILst  of  "top-side"  manuf:icturers 
wul  show,  many  nationally  known  •'names" 
a^re  locating  plants  In  Iowa:  Alc.^a,  Pr^>ctcr  & 
C,,tmb,e,  Monsanto,  Standard  Brands  H  J 
Hemz.  Wilson  &  Company,  Quaker  Oats' 
Amenc:in  Cyanamid  Companv,  Champion 
Paper,  Dupont,  Link-Belt.  Zenith.  Phlico 
Lennox,  Firestone,  Rockwell  Standard.  John 

Eie7^1c  '^^'"'''^"    ^    ^°'    "'''*    Emerson 

Because  generations  of  lowans  have  worked 
with  their  hands  (many  grew  up  on  mechan- 
./ed  farms)  this  experience  is  e:isilv  transfer- 
-b.e  to  assembly-line  and  other"  tvpes  of 
m.inufacturing.  Increased  mechanization  of 
the  .anus  has  caused  a  const^^nt  flow  of  work- 
ers  from  the  f.irms;  and.  this  trend  is  con- 
tinuing, providing  a  p.xil  of  readily  trained 
worker.'^. 

In  addition  to  Iowa's  labor  pool-admlt- 
ted.y  Its  second  greatest  asset  next  to  loca- 
tion—the  state  has  other  major  qualiflca- 
tions  for  attracting  industry.  Primarv  amon,. 
aese  are:  market  availability.  traiis]x.rta- 
tlon,  legislation,  tax  laws,  education  and 
research   facilities. 


MARKET  AVAILABILITr 

Situated  as  Iowa  is,  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  one-third  of  the  total  U£.  popula- 
tion IS  within  one  day's  shipping  time  from 
any  Iowa  location.  A  manufacturer  can 
therefore,  ship  In  every  direction  to  the 
nearby  major  consumer  and  Industrial  mar- 
orchi'^U'^  o'^  ^'"*'  "''■  "'^"^■•^hing  markets 
•md  Minneapolis.  Moreover  the  Iowa  market 
IS  responsible  for  more  than  $3,700,000  000 
In  annual  expenditures  in  the  retail  field. 

TR-ANSPORTATION 

Prox;niny  to  the  m.ajket  is  meaniUK-le'^s 
unless  traivsportation  facilities  are  adequat^ 
In  this  instances  Iowa  can  propers Iv  boast  a 
tran.vopnation  network  which  is  oiie  of  the 
finest  to  be  found  m  any  sUU^.  With  the 
nterstat*  highway  program  Hearing  comple- 
lon.  every  point  in  the  state  will  be  within 

n.vfJ  hf  ™"'  '-''''  ^'■=^^kage.  In  addition, 
naMgable  river  border  the  stat,e  on  the  east 
and  west  and  air  transportation  provided  a 
rapid  access  U^  the  marketplaces  of  the  world 
The  state  is  fourth  in  the  United  States  m 
the  niimber  of  Cl.ass  I  railroads,  having  10 
C,',,ss  I  roads  With  8.310  miles  of  trackage. 
Ail  10  lines  offer  piggyback  service,  and  a'l 
m.i.ntain  experienced  industrial  development 
staffs  devoted  to  assisting  manufacturers  n 
p. .an  site  selection. 

r.»'t^J  1°""^^  "'■''■  ^'^"^^  ^^'  Burlington, 
Great  Western,  Miliwaukee,  Northern  lli.J 
nois  Central,  Union  -Northwestern,  ru^ii  U- 
and^  Great  Pacific  and  Wabash.  In  addition 
to  me  mainline  roads,  there  are  eight  short 

rr.1,^^  1'''''^  ^'"''""  '^'■"•■^  Association  esti- 
mates there  are  12,000  ope,-ators  pushing  rics 
m  the  state.  It  counuc  4,000  contract  cameS 
and  8,000  common.  The  ICC  has  Ilc^iS 
1.122  interstate  carriers. 

The  State  Commerce  Commls,?lon  esti- 
m:ites  there  are  7.000  irregular  rout^  and 
contract  carriers,  150  scheduled  c:u-r:erE  a-"d 
125  liquid  carriers. 

These  trucks  use  11.500  miles  of  paved 
roads  n9th  highest  in  the  U.S...    At  vifrlous 

of  709  4  miles  of  Interstate  highwavs.     The 
Stat*  has  three  Interstate  syster^s  under  con! 

s Nt't!^  f  "•  "  P'"f '""^  <'osting  ,?,514  million  and 
slated  for  completion  In  2972 

Interstate  roads  are:  1-29,  skirting  the 
Missouri    River    northbound    from    Kinsal 
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city  to  Sioux  City;  1-80.  catUng  across  the 
state  from  CouncU  Bluffs  through  Des  Moines 
to  Iowa  City  and  Davenport;  and,  1-35.  cut- 
ting the  state  nca-th-south  from  Kansas  City 
through  Dee  Molnee  to  Minneapolis. 

Planked  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Missouri  River.  Iowa's 
water  transportation  system  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
many  of  the  state's  large  Industries.  Twelve 
of  Iowa's  Industrial  cities  are  located  on  river 
banks  and  have,  between  them,  33  barge 
terminals.  Low  cost  barge  tarnsportatlon  is 
available  on  both  streams. 

More  than  half  the  state  Is  within  30  miles 
of  one  or  more  of  14  airports  offering  sched- 
uled air  service  by  Branlff,  United  and  Ozark 
air  lines.  Located  within  the  state  are  28 
airports  with  hard-surface  runways,  lights 
and  UNICOM.  Twenty-one  others  have 
lights  and  UNICOM  but  do  not  have  paved 
runways. 

rNDUSTRtAL  WATER  SUPPLY 

In  addition  to  the  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi, the  state  has  an  abundance  of  water 
for  proces  use.  There  are  12  other  rivers  and 
numeroiis  streams,  reaching  out  for  a  total 
of  15,000  miles.  And.  according  to  the  Iowa 
Development  Commlslson,  the  state  has  more 
than  200  trillion  gallons  of  underground 
water. 

trrlLiTiES 

Eight  electric  companies  and  seven  gas 
pipeline  firms  provide  energy  for  Industry. 
The  state's  power  firms  are  tied  together  In 
what  Is  known  as  the  "Iowa  Grid,"  pooling 
their  resources  for  peak  demands  in  a  sys- 
tem which  provides  plenty  of  power  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  This  Grid  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  »61, 500.000  and  consists  of  a  net- 
work of  high-voltage  transmission  lines  tying 
together  the  facilities  of  investor-owned 
■utility  comi>anies. 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  line  link  generating 
plants  in  the  state  and  Interconnect  v,-lth 
other  "pools"  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  east 
of  the  Rockies  and  south  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Power  firms  represented  In  this  "combine" 
are:  Iowa  Power  and  Ught.  Iowa  Public  Serv- 
ice, Iowa  Southern  UUUtles.  Iowa  Electric 
and  Light,  Interstate  Power.  lowa-Illinols 
Gas  and  Electric,  Union  Electric  and  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative. 

The  state's  gas  firms  are  Northern  Natural 
Gas,  Service  Pipeline.  Michigan-Wisconsin 
PlpeUne,  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Company  of 
America.  Mid- American  PlpeUne  (LPG  car- 
rier) ,  Great  Lakes  Pipeline  and  Northern  Gas 
Products  (LPG  division  of  Northern  Natu- 
ral) .  These  lines  crtss-cro.ss  the  state  so  that 
gas  Is  available  In  all  the  larger  cities  and 
hundreds  of  small  communities,  with  more 
being  tied  In  regularly. 

LEGISL.\-I10N 

Indicative  of  Iowa's  "welcome  mat '  In- 
dustrial policy  are  some  of  the  beneficial 
laws  which  have  been  put  into  effect  to  en- 
courage the  economic  development  of  the 
sUte.  They  include;  a  law  permitting 
municipalities  to  Issue  Industrial  revenue 
bdnds;  the  creation  of  "open  port"  ware- 
housing; and  the  approval  of  a  development 
credit  corporation. 

"Open  port"  warehousing  is  comparable  to 
"free  ports"  for  foreign  commerce.  It  means 
firms  can  bring  In  and  process  material  and 
ship  it  out  of  state  again  without  paying 
Inventory  taxes,  unless  the  goods  are  do- 
mestically consumed. 

TAXES 

Iowa's  tax  laws  have  been  carefully  de- 
veloped to  insure  that  Industry  Is  fairly 
treated.  There  are  no  confiscatory  taxes 
existing  in  the  state  to  retard  industrial  de- 
velopment. In  fact.  Iowa's  broad  tax  base 
insures  fair  treatment  of  the  individual  and 
corpor*Uon,  aUke.  (For  details,  contact: 
Iowa  Development  Commission,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  ) 


EDrCATIOK   AND   RESEARCH 

Pully  aware  of  the  Importance  of  rese.irch 
as  a  key  to  Industrial  expansion,  the  Iowa 
Legislature  ha^  appnjpriated  large  sums  for 
research  In  the  use  of  fann  products  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for  Indus- 
trial Research  and  Ser.'ice  at  Iowa  State 
University  of  Science  and  Technology  at 
Ames.  There  (at  Ames)  a  full-time  staff 
studies  the  state's  .ndustrlal  and  natural  re- 
sources, undertaking  research  projects  and 
advising  business  concerns  on  management 
and  teciinologlcal  problems. 

Twelve  other  colleges  and  universities  In 
the  suite  are  engaged  In  research  programs 
for  state  and  federal  governments  and  pri- 
vate industry  at  an  annual  expenditure  of 
over  $25  million. 

The  Ames  Laboratory  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commi5.sion  (Including  the  Industrial 
Research  Institute  and  the  Statistical  La- 
boratorv)  Is  Iowa  State's  leading  facility. 
Iowa  State  is  also  doing  research  In  agricul- 
ture, veterinary  medicine,  the  sciences,  elec- 
tronics and  many  other  fields. 

The  University  of  Iowa  Is  concerned 
mainly  with  basic  research,  which  means  Its 
principle  objective  is  to  enlarge  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge.  Applied  research  Is  held  to  a 
subjective  role. 

Other  colleges  with  research  activities  In- 
clude: Central  College,  chemistrj-.  botany. 
phycliology  and  economics;  Clark  College, 
chemistry  and  biology:  Cornell  College, 
cheinistrv  and  human  and  animal  behavior; 
Dordt  College,  chemistry:  Esterville  Junior 
College,  ciie'mlcal  analysis;  Marycrest  Col- 
lege "chemistrv;  Loras  College,  chemistry; 
M.ison  City  Jn'nlor  College  chemistry;  Par- 
sons CoUeiie  chemistry  and  orthodontics;  St. 
Ambrose  College,  federal.  munlcip;U  and  pri- 
vate projects,  and  State  College  of  Iowa, 
computer  research  for  private  firms. 

There  are,  altogether.  49  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  H.awkeye  State,  a  f.ict  which 
makes  It  necessary  to  travel  only  50  miles 
from  any  point  in  the  state  to  re;vch  a  college 
campus.  Tlie  suite  ranks  third  in  the  United 
States  in  the  number  of  doctorates  awarded 
annually  per  million  population,  and  tenth 
in  the  toUtl  number  granted  each  ye.T.r.  Iowa 
suite  University  claims  the  distinction  of 
turning  out  more  engineering  students  each 
ye.\r  than  any  other  Institution  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

INDl'STRIAL     VARIETY 

Pood  and  kindred  products  have  accovmted 
for  a  majority  of  the  industries  which  have 
locaK-d  pl.inis  in  Iowa;  however,  following  In 
"popularity  •  are  chemical  and  allied  prod- 
ucts, metals  fabrication,  non-electricul  ma- 
chinery; electrical  machinery  and  lumber- 
furniture,  rubber  and  plastics  products, 
princing-publislilng.  sumc  glass  and  clay 
products,  primary  metals,  apparel,  petroleum, 
le.ither  and  leather  products,  transport^ition 
equipment,  paper  and  allied  products,  ord- 
n,ince  -U-d  accessories,  and  miscellaneous. 

FARMING     STILL     GOOD 

Although  Industrial  plants  are  "sprouting 
out  all  over"  the  lowans  have  not  turned 
their  b;\cks  on  farming.  Agriculture  remains 
one  of  the  stable  pillars  of  the  suite's  econ- 
omy. 

The  corn  still  "grows  tall."  In  fact,  corn 
Is  big  business  in  Iowa,  as  are  soybeans,  cattle 
and  s'.v:nc.  And.  while  the  processing  of  ani- 
mals and  field  crops  has  boosted  the  sUate's 
econom.v,  anot;ier  facet  of  agriculttu-e  has 
added  hundreds  of  mantif  .icturing  jobs.  Fer- 
tilizer Is  esser.tial  to  farming.  Therefore, 
chemical  fertilizer  planus  dot  the  suite. 

Thus,  it  Is  a  fact  that  industrialist*  looking 
over  the  Suite  of  Iowa  for  a  new  facility  will 
find  the  economy  baliU:ced  nicely  on  two 
strong  legs:  agriculture  and  Industry. 

This  Is  a  formula  for  success  that  can't  be 
denied- 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  pu'ollc.i- 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
ccunt of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  ar.thori7ed  bookdealcrs  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printin:^  shall  not  lnt.er- 
fcre  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernmeiU  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Uidepend- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Ravmond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  {minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 

PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senat<ir.  Reprisentative.  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  uf 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Direclorv.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec  150,  p. 
1939  I . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Neighbors  in  Waih- 
ington'i  Sontheast  Uth  Precmct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HOiN.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  19,  1966 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "An  Open 
Letter  to  Neighbors  In  Southeast's  11th 
Precinct."  published  in  the  Washington 
News  of  Au,?ust  18.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  newspaper  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

An  Open  Letter  to  Neighbors  in 

Southe-ast's  llTH  Precinct 

The  following  letter  was  WTltten  by  a  resl- 

f'Lol  S'^^^'^east  Washington.  Ken  Smith 

Of   2422   EU-ans   Road   se.   addressed   to  his 

neighbors  in  the  community: 

Im  poor.  I'm  not  working,  even,  I'm 
Negro.  I'm  a  high  school  drop  out  I  drink 
I  smoke  and  gamble,  and  I'm  a  product  of  a 
broken  home  .  .  .  but  I'm  not  a  rebel.  I  love 
you  and  my  country  and  community.  I  love 
life  Ive  seen  police  brutality  first  hand; 
but  on  a  larger  scale  I've  seen  citizen  brutal- 
ity. 

"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before" 
LT^  °^  ^^^  *''"*^^  sayings  in  the  world 
And  anyone  can  s;.y  "l  told  you  so"  after 
things  get  out  of  hand. 

„,?K,*  ^  *"V^^  ^  solution  to  our  community 
problem.     It  is  this:  ^ 

First  remember,  regardless  of  who  you  are 
if  you  look  for  trouble  you'fl  find  it.  Second' 
each  and  every  one  of  you,  white  and  colored* 
stop  and  think.  "What  am  I  as  an  Individ- 
ual doing  for  my  community,  not  what  Is 
my  community  doing  for  me?"  Are  you 
guilty  of  hanging  on  corners,  creating  a 
nuisance  to  passers-by  with  rough  language 
and  horseplay?  Do  you  hang  outside  of  the 
liquor  stores  waiting  for  a  sponsor  to  get 
y°P"  liead  bad  on  cheap  wine  and  beer'' 

Do  you  hang  on  your  front  steps  looking 
88  unkempt  and  slovenlv  as  you  can''  Do 
you  really  give  a  damn  where  your  children 
are  or  only  when  they  .are  arrested?  Do  vou 
pul  as  many  as  five  false  alarms  on  a  given 
week-end  night'  Do  you  h.irass  the  |aper 
bo>^  Who  are  trying  to  lift  themselves  by 
the^r  bootstraps,  and  uake  their  pennies' 

Did  you.  In  spite,  break  into  the  new 
hr^^'Jir"^  building  and  tear  things  apart, 
breaking  windows,  fixtures,  and  such''  HoW 
^11^  ^^'"^''^'^  ^'d  you  break  at  Moten 
School.  Blrney  School  ,  ,  .  How  many  rides 
did  you  steal  on  the  D.C.  Transit  buses' 
f^Z  "^^"^^  "muggings,  party  crabbings,  gangs 
rapes  and  nunbles  were  you  In  on' 

Did  you  come  home  drunk  last  Fridav  and 
fZuy/'^'    "''^^'""'    ^°^    ^"'^    your' own 

What  did  you  do  about  the  dirty  apart- 
ment front*  on  Morris  Road  and  other  places? 
Did  you  get  up  .and  stick  the  kids  on  the 
front  porch  looking  as  lost  as  can  be  while 
you  caught  another  nap? 

th^ti' '  ""^\°J  "^  ^'■^  ^^'*y  of  some  Of  these 
things  and  the  solution  lies  with  the  in- 
dividual.    He  presents  his  Ideas  to  a  group 


Appendix 

n,.V?f  .^  demand  until  you  are  ready  to  offer 
Don  t  take  until  you  aie  ready  to  give 

canv^  Vn,r^  ^,1°  ^'^  ^^^"5^'  °^  economl- 
ShL  "  'l"  ^^"^  ^^^^  spiritually  and  It 
^rT7^  ^'^^'  '"'^  ^^'"y  "'^^  Of  you  to  pu 
forth  the  effort  to  be  free  socially  and  eco- 
noniically.  Youth  Is  no  excuse "  any  mC^e 
we  ^n^^  °^  educational  ignorance  because 
It  hurts  others  also. 

get  Into  the  churches,  Y's.  community  cen- 

^rrTn'*.'^!."''"-  ^°^'^  y°"^  ^«^=  up  look 
all  nien  in  the  eye  and  say  I  am  as  good^ 
you  because  I  act  it.  ^ 

Just  like  the  rioter's  way  of  living  leads  to 
early  death  and  destruction,  so  does  t^ 
of°ML'7''^°^  ^^'"S  for  help  lead  to  death 
of  Idea  s  and  incentive  and  programs  . 

Don  t  let  Chicago  and  'Watt*  and  Detroit 

pie.       Xo  thine  own  self  be  true  " 

Remember  this:  orderly  dissent  U  legal  It 
is  soul-searchlng.  and  it  is  productive  But 
remember  that  "united  we  stand  divided  we 
fall  means  united  in  decency  and  puVpoTe 
to  achieve  the  Utopia  we  all  wish  .J'"''^'' 


America's  SST 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 


or    CONNECnctTT 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Friday.  July  29.  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
program  to  build  a  supersonic  airliner 
for  the  United  States  Is  one  of  Immense 
importance  to  all  our  people,  as  well  as 
world      ^^^^^  °^  transportation  In   the 

Recently.  Edgar  E.  Ulsamer,  special 
assistant  to  the  executive  director  of  the 
Air  Force  Association,  wrote  an  article 
Irr  Air  Force  magazine  which  describes 
the  progress  of  the  designs  for  such  an 
airliner  and  their  economic  implications 

I  believe  that  most  Members  will  find 
this  report  both  Informative  and  useful 
and  I  offer  It.  edited  for  space  reasons 
lor  the  Record. 

America's  SST— Matching  Haste  With 

Reason 

(By  Edgar  E.   Ulsamer,   special   assistant   to 

the  executive  director  of  AFA) 

The  moment  of  truth  for  the  American 
supersonic  transport  program,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Winning  airframe  engine  team 
will  come  sometime  after  September  6  the 
deadline  set  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
for  final  specificaUons  and  bids 

Senior  FAA  officials  call  it  a  "wide-open 
horse  race."  Neither  the  technical  advisory 
board  nor  the  high-echelon  panel  which  will 
guide  the  preeldentlal  decision  as  to  whether 
Lockheed  or  Boeing  will  build  the  airframe 
and  General  Electric  or  Pratt  &  Whitney  the 
engine,  has  yet  been  appointed  nor  has  their 
composlUon  been  fully  formulated 

As  now  planned,  the  technical  advisory 
board  will  be  comprised  of  between  200  and 


300  aviation   experts.     Nearly  half  of   tlief:e 

^'rs  oflL'^Af  ^"^'^^'"^  ^^  ^^•'"-  -em! 
a^^FAA  m^  °^^'  ^'^^^  '^ASA.  DoD,  Navy, 
and  FAA  filling  out  the  other  slots.  Airline 
officfals,  representing  the  actual  buvers  ^U 
be  invito  to  participate,  and  the  \,^nirns 
of  foreign  airlines  N.-111  also  enter  Into  the 
consideraUons. 

Since  all  competitors  plan  to  subcontract 
aj-ound  fifty  percent  of  everv  contract  d.-,!i.ar 

shTr^P^f^n''^'"?'""'^    ''■'"    ^"^'^^^    the    lion's 
un  if  t^f  development  on  a  coet-sharlng  br.sls 
until  the  enure  project  reaches  a  state  where 
commercial  financing  becomes  possible     The 
formula  on  which  this  cost  sharing  is  ba«Ki 
Offi^f.^i         America's   better-guarded   secrets. 
Offic  als   will   admit  only   that   the   govern- 
ment s  share  will  range  somewhere  between 
Beventy-five  percent  and  ninety  percent  and 
that  the  net  worth  of  the  parUclpating  com- 
panies somehow  figures  in  the  compuuaion 
How  the  govermnent'E  investment  Is  to  be 
recouped— and  how  much  of  it  over  how  long 
a  period  of  time— is  not  yet  clear.     A  rovaltv 
arriuigement  has  been  suggested  but  Would 
be  difficult  to  apply  to  foreign  airlines      In 
any  ca^e,  the  SST  program  is  bound  to  gen- 
erate enough  employment,  general   business 
acuvity.   and   taxes   that   the  national  econ- 
omy and  treasury  will  gain  handsomelv  ew-n 
f   tne   governments   funds   are   repaid   onlv 
Indirectly. 

Both  Boeing  and  Lockheed  would  like  to 
see  both  aircraft  types  built.  They  cite 
three  reasons:  First.  Lockheed's  1^2000  and 
Boeing's  733  have  certain  advantages  over 
each  other,  and  there  would  be  better  U  S 
market  penetration  with  two  models  from 
Which  the  customer  can  choose. 

.^^""""f  ^'  "^^"^  '^^  American  economic 
system  is  a  competitive  one,  the  US  gov- 
ernment is  creating  a  monopoly  bv  funding 
only  one  version  of  the  basic  fofm  of  air 
transportation  of  the  future.  Not  even  the 
optimists  expect  that  the  loser,  or  any  other 
aerospace  company,  will  attempt  to  build 
an  SST  alone. 

Finally,  there  Is  safety  In  numbers  If 
two  companies  were  designing  and  testing 
two  different  aircraft,  using  two  different 
types  of  engines,  U.S.  aerospace  leadership 
could  survive  if  one  of  them  turned  out  to 
be  a  flop.  As  It  is.  failure  of  a  single  Amer- 
ican sST  race  entry  to  perform  as  expected 
might  take  the  U.S.  out  of  advanced  com- 
mercial aircraft  design  for  years. 

The  SST  prototype  Is  due  to  fly  in  four 
years.  And  there  is  every  Indication  that 
this  schedule  will  be  maintained,  or  even 
compresed,  since  everj-  day  lost  means  losses 
in  sales  to  the  French-British  Concorde  or 
the  Soviet  TU-144. 

Boeing  and  Lockheed  officials  stress  that 
the  national  SST  effort  Is  moving  alone  to 
their  full  satisfaction.  As  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany s  SST  government  relations  manager 
Heber  Badger,  puts  It:  "We  are  making  haste 
with  reason  I  don't  think  vou  could  speed 
things  up  any  more  and  not  run  into 
trouble." 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  SST  Pro- 
gram Director.  USAP  Brig.  Gen.  J  c  Max- 
well, stresses  the  virtues  of  the  orderly  and 
evolutionary  progression  which  have  marked 
the  aircraft's  development:  "...  I  shudder  4 
when  I  reflect  on  the  situation  which  would 
erist  if  the  program  had  gone  into  proto- 
type development  last  July.  The  configura- 
tion changes  and  Improvements  which  have 
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evolved  since  would  dictate  a  completely 
new  beginning." 

Lockbeed's  S3T  general  manager,  Robert 
A.  Bailey,  agrees,  but  adds  that  further  de- 
lays are  not  waranted  by  the  state  of  the 
art.  Lockheed,  he  says,  la  "ready  to  start 
cutting  metal."  Boeing  Is  being  more  cau- 
tious. Indicating  that  they  are  still  exploring 
alternatives. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Boeing  subpiltted  to 
the  FAA  a  "reflned  design"  of  Its  "7^3  model 
which  Increases  the  aircraft's  size,  weight, 
and  passenger  capacity  significantly.  It  now 
measures  298  feet  In  length,  or  twenty-seven 
feet  longer  than  both  its  original  entry  and 
the  Lockheed  SST.  Weight  was  increased 
from  about  600,000  pounds  to  about  600,000 
pounds,  and  the  passenger  capacity  has  now 
reached  300  In  all-economy  confluratlon. 

The  new  Boeing  SST  design  features  a 
▼ariablesweep  "Integrated"  wing  which  com- 
bines with  the  horizontal  tail  to  form  a 
single  lifting  surface  for  supersonic  flight. 

Boeing  claims  a  number  of  improvements 
resulting  from  the  updated  design:  The  in- 
tegrated wing  Improves  supersonic  cruising. 
The  greater  wlngspan  lb  landing  configura- 
tion gives  higher  lift,  permits  lower  speed, 
produces  lower  sound  levels,  and  is  safer. 
And  the  large  size  furnishes  greater  passenger 
capacity,  an  Intrinsic  economic  advantage, 
Boeing  claims. 

Lockheed  spokesmen  commented  that  their 
Ij-2000  could  grow  to  the  same  300- passenger 
capacity  "very  rapidly"  if  that  were  deemed 
necessary.  Meanwhile,  borrowing  from  their 
own  YK-12A/SR^71  evolution,  they  have 
added  a  ventral  fln  to  their  L-2000  design. 

Yet  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  original 
slow  pace  of  the  American  program  has 
caused  an  Irretrievable  time  loss. 

Boeing,  Lockheed,  and  the  FAA  agree  that, 
under  the  present  timetable,  between  125  and 
175  Concordes  will  be  sold  to  the  world's  air- 
lines "simply  because  that  aircraft  will  be  the 
first  on  the  scene."  Nevertheless,  the  Con- 
corde Is  seen  as  no  more  than  a  halfway  step 
In  supersonic  technology  while  the  American 
SST  wlU  represent  a  gigantic  leap  forward 
of  greater  Impact  than  the  chahgeover  from 
piston,  to  Jet  aircraft. 

The  risks  Inherent  in  building  the  SST  are 
considerable  and  the  costs  staggering.  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  recently  estimated  that  the  to- 
tal Inrestment  by  the  time  the  first  airplane 
Is  delivered  to  the  airlines  in  1974  "may  ex- 
ceed f4  billion."  What  makes  these  risks 
more  acute  is  the  fact  that  the  SST  deviates 
from  the  historic  pattern  of  commercial  avia- 
tion, depending  on  technology  p>ald  for  by 
the  military. 

No  military  aljcraft  Is  "flying  the  type  of 
schedule  the  SST  Is  expected  to  fly."  General 
Maxwell  says.  And  he  points  out  that  "the 
B-70.  the  r-ia,  and  the  F"-lll  will  be  helpful 
la  hlghllghtitag  likely  problem  areas.'  But 
b«  wants  that  unwarranted  confidence  can- 
not be  put  in  test  analogies  because  of  op- 
erating dUTerencee. 

"It  is  in  the  area  of  durability."  he  says, 
"that  the  SST  must  go  it  alone.  In  the  Air 
Force.  If  a  mission  Is  vital,  you  build  a  system 
that  can  do  the  Job.  Whether  or  not  the 
life  cycle  <rf  the  propulsion  systems,  for  in- 
stance, is  relatively  short,  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. A  commercial  aircraft  can't  af- 
ford any  long  downtime,  such  as  letting  the 
tuaelage  skin  cool  before  turnaround  or  re- 
placing a  (l.S  million  engine  too  frequently." 

The  SST's  design  criteria  are  demanding. 
President  Johnson  told  Congress  in  March: 

"Our  supersonic  transport  must  be  reliable 
and  safe  for  the  passenger.  It  must  be 
profitable  for  both  the  airlines  and  the 
manufacturers.  Its  operating  performanoe 
must  be  superior  to  any  comparable  alr- 
eraft."  And  be  asserted  the  fundamental 
need  for  an  American  SST  by  stating:  "The 
United  States  Is  preeminent  in  the  field  of 
airaraft  design  and  manufacture.  We  la- 
tend  to  maintain  that  leadership." 
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Here  is  how  the  SST  shapes  up  as  the  de- 
sign race  enters  the  home  stretch: 

The  question  of  speed  has  been  settled  in 
the  form  of  a  compromise. 

Both  entries,  the  varlable-wlng  733  and 
the  double-delta  Lr-2000.  are  shited  to  go  Into 
production  .as  Mach  2.7  ;urcraft.  Lockheed 
spokesinen  .^ay  that  their  model,  if  chosen  by 
F.AA,  ■would  build  up  to  Mach  3  speed 
gradually,  in  a  .=itep-by-3tcp  development 
program  and  eventu.dly  reach  Mach  3  2" 

Boeing's  Heber  Badger  states  the  733  will 
"be  capable  of  M.xch  3  cruise  speed  from  the 
start  ;is  far  as  aerodynamics,  structure,  and 
materials  are  concerned.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  hydraulic  system  and  other 
elements  need  to  be  'beefed  up  before  we 
can  Rain  Mach  3."  He  predicted  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  after  the  f^r<;t  few 
production  models  have  been  completed. 

In  the  critical  area  of  operating  economy, 
both  companie.s  and  the  T.\.\  are  convinced 
that  the  .Mnericm  .SST  will  not  require  the 
surchart^e  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
British-French  Cincorde. 

F.^A  studies  indicate  that  within  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years.  SST's  will  fly  about  half 
the  free  world's  pas-senger  sea;-mlle  total 
and  that  this  fie-jre  will  be  ab<-)ut  2'^  times 
the  total  of  all  seat-miles  produced  cur- 
rently by  all  commercial  aircraft.  Lockheed 
studies  show  that  th!ri;y-two  airlines,  ten  In 
the  US.  and  twenty-two  abroad,  maintain 
route  structure.s  wlilch  could  economically 
support  SSTs  Nineteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
two  foreign  airlines,  incidentally,  have  .sent  a 
total  of  sixty-three  executives  tci  Lockheed's 
SST  brlefines  In  California.  Executives  of 
American  sjlrlines  have  participated  In  seven 
de.sign  n-.cptings  with  Lockheed  officials. 

Lfickheecl's  marketlnR  experts  forecast  a 
market  potential  for  ."500  American  SSTs  and 
166  Concordes  by  1988.  Other  marketing 
men  predict  an  even  greater  SST  potential — 
800  aircraft  or  more  In  t-crms  of  total  cash 
flow.  Lockheed  exp>orts  .say  the  SST  may  rep- 
resent as  much  as  «37  billion  by  the  end  of 
the  1980s  and  pn^u"e  a  worldwide  average 
of  twenty-six  percent  return  on  the  invest- 
ment 

On  what  kind  of  routes  will  the  SST  be 
profitable?  Without  que.stlon.  any  flight 
over  1. 100  miles  Is  the  "croes-over  fwlnf 
where  the  SST  with  normal  occupancy  pro- 
duces fxissenger  seat-miles  at  direct  oper- 
ating costs  equal  to  todivy's  .subsonic  Jets. 
On  stage  lengtiis  exceeding  1,100  mllee,  the 
SST  should  produce  lower-cost  seat-miles. 
On  short-er  runs  these  cosUs  would  be  slightly 
higher  than  those  of  a  707  or  DC-8. 

Boeing's  Badger  points  out,  however,  that 
his  company  foresees  "thoroughly  profita- 
ble" ranges  as  short  as  750  miles  'simply  be- 
cause tliere  Is  evidence  that  the  SST's  ap- 
peal will  produce  higher  occupancy  rates 
than  the  sutwonlcs." 

Lockheed  predicts  excellent  SST  produc- 
tivity over  long-leg,  short-leg  combination 
flights  such  as  Los  Angeles-Chicago-New 
York  or  San  Prancisco-Detrolt-New  'york. 
Also,  it  is  expected  that  the  SST  can  be  com- 
petitive on  such  aight.s  as  Miami-New  York 
and  San  Francisco-Denver.  The  733  and  the 
L-2000  designs,  of  course,  reacli  optimum 
productivity  only  over  the  lonEper  ranges 
for  which  they  were  designed  There  they 
produce  passenger  seat-miles  on  a  direct  op- 
erating cost  basis  up  to  twenty  percent  be- 
low those  of  the  present  s\ibsonic  airliners 
or  roughly  equal  to  those  of  the  stretched- 
out  DC-8-«0  series,  which  had  its  first  test 
flight  this  spring. 

Both  companies  consider  the  "below-1^- 
per-seat-mlle-economy"  the  most  phenome- 
nal feature  of  the  SST.  This  may  be  im- 
proved further  through  "stretching"  of  the 
SST,  which  can  already  accoffimodate  up 
to  300  passengers  in  economy  configuration. 
This  may  well  become  necessary  because  of 
the  advent  of  the  "JumboJets"  which,  ac- 
cording  to   present   forecasts,    will    lead   to 


across-the-board  fare  reductions  of  twenty 
percent  for  subsonic  medium-  and  long, 
range  operation. 

General  Maxwell  points  out.  however,  that 
the  SST's  competitivenes  with  subsonic  Jets 
must  be  viewed  with  an  eye  toward  future 
developments.  "The  proposed  Jumt>oJets 
[C  5A  derivatives  Including  the  L-5000  and 
the  Boeing  7471,"  he  says,  "promise  econ- 
omies that  an  SST  cannot  match  on  a  seat- 
mile  basis,  so  it  must  offer  better  service 
I  speed  I  at  a  slightly  higher  f.ore." 

Lockheed  achieves  flight  economy  at  the 
subsonic,  transonic,  and  supersonic  speed 
ranges  through  low  wing  loading  of  its 
double-delta  design. 

Boeing's  variable-sweep-wing  design  prom- 
ises equal  flexibility.  The  733's  subsonic 
economy  would  "equal  that  of  the  best  sub- 
sonic Jets."  according  to  Badger.  Boeing's 
SST  can  maintain  subsonic  flight  for  long 
periods,  he  says,  adding  that  this  could  be 
critical  on  transoceanic  flights.  In  an 
emergency  situation  the  733's  range  can  be 
extended  by  fifty  percent  simply  by  "shifting 
down  to  subsonic  speed."  he  says. 

Considerable  ingenuity  is  required  to  pro- 
tect the  human  cargo  and  sensitive  instru- 
mentation from  the  sizzling  external  tem- 
peratures of  a  sustained  supersonic  environ- 
ment. Intricate  cooling  devices  combined 
with  a  special  Isothermal  inner  trim  wall 
have  been  developed  and  have  stood  up  well 
under  realistic  test  conditions. 

For  example  the  fuel  tanks,  which  use 
Inert  nitrogen  to  prevent  spontaneous  igni- 
tion at  the  prevailing  200  to  300  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  also  serve  as  a  heat  sink,  a  tech- 
nique first  evolved  by  the  Air  Force  to  cool 
high-performance  aircraft. 

Equally  critical  are  the  design  and  absolute 
reliability  of  the  pressurization  systems  since 
a  complete  failure  at  the  cruise  altitude  of 
75.000  feet  or  higher  would  result  in  the 
death  of  passengers  and  crew. 

At  cruise  speed,  the  SST  will  travel  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  the  proverbial  blinking  of 
an  eye  (2.934  ft./sec).  The  pilots  of  two 
SSTs  closing  In  on  each  other  from  ten 
miles  apart  would  be  totally  helpless  in  avoid- 
ing collision  since  the  grace  period  of  ten 
seconds  Is  too  short  for  evasive  action.  By 
the  way  of  a  benchmark:  At  Mach  2.7.  an 
SST  going  Into  a  thirty-degree  bank  will 
have   a   turn  radius  of  over   forty  miles. 

Nevertheless,  the  PAA  and  the  manufac- 
turers entertain  no  doubt  that  the  SST  will 
be  one  of  the  safest  aircraft  ever  built.  Fly- 
ing the  733.  says  a  Boeing  executive,  will  be 
"as  e.asy  as  flying  the  727  and  easier  than  the 
707  or  DG-8."  Fbr  this  he  credits  the  "ex- 
cellent low-speed  characteristics  resulting 
from  the  variable-sweep  wing." 

Responding  to  criticism  of  the  complexity 
of  the  variable-sweep  approach,  the  same 
oflicial  says.  "Complexity  is  a  sin  only  when 
It  leads  to  unreliability.  It  becomes  a  virtue 
when  it  increases  performance  and  safety." 
He  claims  that  hlgh-Uft  devices  on  hundreds 
of  Boeing's  supersonic  airliners  have  not  de- 
tracted from  their  outstanding  and  highly 
reliable  turnaround  time.  As  for  the  vari- 
able-sweep wing,  he  predicts  that  this  device 
will  reduce  the  need  to  shift  the  fuel  weight 
through  pumping  to  achieve  a  balance  be- 
tween center  of  gravity  and  center  of  lift. 
US  aeronautical  exper.ts,  Incidentally,  think 
that  the  French-British  Concorde  is  "fully 
dependent  on  fuel  pumping  and.  should  it 
fail,  could  not  land  without  crashing." 

Lockheed  spokesmen  are  equally  convinced 
of  the  reliability  and  simplicity  of  their  entry, 
claiming  that  trimming  the  aircraft  Is  held 
to  a  minimum  of  virtue  of  the  double  delta 
(the  smaller  leading  delta  becomes  aero- 
dynamlcally  effective  only  at  supersonic 
speed),  and  that  all  It  takes  to  land  is  a 
change  in  attitude  of  about  one  degree  be- 
cause of  the  L-2000'8  high  ground  effect, 
rather  than  the  four-  or  five-degree  adjust- 
ment needed  by  currently  operative  subsonic 
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Jet  airliners.    Boeing  claims  a  similar  advan- 
age  for  the  733. 

General  Maxwell  states  that,  on  a  prelimi- 
nary basis,  his  agency  will  insist  on  a  min  - 
mum  total  flight  Ume  of  3,400  hours  before 
certificating  the  SST.  While  this  may  seem 
excessive,  he  points  out  that  the  SST  ^n 

wh"h  so^'far"  lf.°sT'^'^  ""="''''  environment 
nm.f^H      ^-^V^**  ''een  penetrated  bv  only  a 

cr?ft  -^  °^  ^'  ^°'^^  ''"^  nAsa  air- 

The  test  program,  therefore,  he  savs    will 

depend   heavily  on  Air  Force   facilltes  '  per- 

Base,  calif     '°  """"^^  '''  ^""•''^^^  ^^  ^-"e 

SS^'w^i'f,"  h'  ^h'"^'  "^''"^  ^^^^  th«  American 
i>sr    will  be  the  most-tested  new  commer- 

Part  of'^tTf'  'T,  ""  *"'^^  ^^""«  ««^^c''- 
Part  of  this  safety  will  be  unparalleled  re- 
dundancy In  all  communications  and  instru- 
ment flight  information.  This  provision  for 
backup  systems  will  link  the  SST  to  high- 
frequency     (HP)     and    very-hlgh-frequefcy 

sISflLTr''  ''^"°'''  ^""^  communication 
Batelites   In   a   near  fail-safe   fashion.     In- 

^1  hf  ,^h"?"'  P'°^^"ed  by  the  Air  Force. 
will  be  used  to  give  the  SST  bad-weather 
capabilities    beyond    that    of    contemporary 

nn^'L''^^"'^  antenna  systems,  flush  mounted 
on  the  structural  design  of  the  fuselage  and 
empennage  and  installed  in  duplicate  or  trio- 
Ucate  for  full  reliability,  are  being  develop^ 

vanced  over  present  equipment 

The  propulsion  system,  of  course  is  of 
lu'Z^Jr"'^  importance  to  the  SSrs^ellablU 
Ity,  performance,  and  economy 

M^x^weiPIm  ^k  ^'!?f '  ^'='>^<i^^g  to  General 
Maxwell,  Will  be  "twice  as  powerful  as  the 

L  <^  f.."""^  ^°^'  '^'^  hotter,  and  be  more 

Sm  ^'-  M  ^T"""  "^"^^^  ^"°e«  ^11  be  60^ 
000  pounds  of  thrust.  With  an  over-all  out 
put  of  240.000  pounds  Of  thA^t  by  ite  ^om 
engines,  the  SST  easily  tops  the  180^ 
pounds  of  thrust  produced  by  the  six  e^ 
gines  of  the  B-70. 

At    cruising   speed,    the   SST   engine    will 
^erate  about  twice  as  efficiently  as  thi  l^t 

at  least  lij  times  as  efficiently  as  the  best 
fanjet  engine  that  can  be  predicted  for  fu- 

i7\,^  ^^'^  Manager.  Maynard  L.  Pennell 

PO^  oft^^'T'  ^'^^^  fl^ty'umes  th^  cS 
power  Of  the  largest  piston  engine  vet  wei  Jh 
only  I . ,  times  aa  much.  ^        ^^ 

The  SST  enjoys  two  special  advantages-  In 
Its  natural  habitat,  at  altitude,  the  ^^r^ 
weighs  2.000  pounds  less  than  on  the  ^7nnd 
Centrifugal  force  in  the  form  of  1^27 

tudr  r^^'"'^-  ^"""^  ^^  65.000-foot-plus  al«- 
^unnf  ^^'  ^^''^^^  ^^  ^''"'^t  another  800 
£?^  Considering  the  SST's  payload  rf 
40^CK)0  pounds,  these  two  factors  ^r!  s^a- 

the  momfrft*'"^  '"'"f*^*  penalties  which,  for 
tirtif  T^*'  **"  °"^y  ^^  alleviated,  not  en- 
tirely  eliminated.     For  a  subsonic  Jetliner 

^titf.n''  "^^  "^  ^^"  '^'^^'"g  spied  ^d 

^T.  Which  bums  up  fuel  at  this  stage  at 

f^nn."?  ?^  ^'^■^^^  P«"°^  P«^  hour^Un- 
fortunately,   only  a   fraction   of   the   enerev 

Konven^^'f  l"^'  "P^  ^"^  altitude  .^ 
dLnl.  ^"l  ^""^  *  '"'^e  gUde  path  during 
descent  and  deceleration  for  lancUng  therebf 

S'vS'^^  ^^°-  "^«  SST's  econom^  attS- 

8S?is  wpn''^/"°^ '^''^""  Program  for  the 
ThI  fJ,      "^'^"^  ^^^'^'^  *^«  hardware  stage 

"^tt  &  Whitney,  under  their  current  con- 

m^  ^d  '^.  ''^''^  '^^^  fllghtTSt^n- 
K  T  .  ,^"  °^^'^  test-stand  running 
ttmes  of  at  least  100  hou«  on  each  engine  to 

STen^of'^th'^''^™"""  ^""^  weight  befo^ 
«e  end  of  the  year.    Thus,  whichever  engine 


is  selected  should  be  available  as  production 
hardware  well  before  the  SST  pnZ^e^. 
dcrgoes  its  first  test  flight  ^ 

&  Tvhitt^f"^"^.^^  between  the  GE  and  Pratt 
&  Whitney  engines  are  sizable,  Uterally  and 
figuratively.  As  a  matter  of  fact  to^^  mam 
coimnon  denominator  is  the  output.  aZit 
60.000  pounds  of  thrust,  and  the  fact  t^at 
It  takes  a  starting  unit  of  about  1  000  horse- 
power to  set  either  in  motion. 

C-E  has  come  up  with  a  thrust -augmented 
urbojet  While  Pratt  &  Whitnevf joules 
the  concept  of  a  twin-spool  turbjfan  engine 
With  fan-duct-burnlng  augmentation  for 
subsonic  and  transonic  transition 
v.^to"  *=  Whitney  claims  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages for  Uie  augmentor-ram  induction 

e^rin'the ?''■.''"'•  *^^  ^-^-entr  "p- 
ewtes  in  the  fan  duct,  an  envlromnent  some 
900  degrees  cooler  than  the  turbine  exhaust 

Thi's''.'^"  f/'"'"''^'^"  "^  normallv  Sed 
This,  according  to  Pratt  &  Whitney  Sn- 
ei^,  permits  metal  temperatures  at  or  l^fow 
1,600  degrees,  thereby  enhancing  the  engine^ 
durability  substantially  above  toat  of  one 
employing  an  afterburner 

In  addition,  they  maintain,  turbofan  en- 
gines furnish  improved  payload/range^har 
actenstics   and   generate   less   en^e   noise 
Subsonic  fuel  consumption  of  a  t^^fan  ,« 
fifteen  percent  better  than  that  of  a  com 

tor:LTt^.^T\''  "^  hypotheslzi.%w: 
ate  knU  fr^"""^  "^^^^  "  ^fe  to  oper- 
ate an  SST  with  smaller  fuel  reserves  since 
no  special  penalty  is  attached  to  subsonic 

Son  or'o^he^r'"''^'^''  ""'  ^"^'"-^  °^"l^"nc- 
uon  or  other  emergency  conditions 

tK^r  ®  '■^^^o'^s  for  staying  with  the  more  or- 
thodox afterburner  are  simplicity.  ?^e  fact 
that  Its  excellent  supersonic  and  subsonic 
characteristics  are  well  understood,  and  that 
the  free  world's  "flight-time  tota    afMach 

IL°'  f\T^  °^  ^  ^'^'^  ^"^'ir^l  hours"  fur 
nl^es  full  conflrmatlon  of  this  design 

le^t  °,^  ^T?^^"^  "^^  ^  almost  half  the 
length  of  a  DC-3  and  Its  thrust  about  twice 

^  .7/'f^u  °^  ^  ^""y  loaded  DC-3  ^e 
Pratt  &  Whitney  entry  is  considerably  short! 
er  and  fatter.  Both  Lockheed  and  ^T4 
are  expected  to  state  a  speciflc  enflneTref- 
lltT  'V"^'  ^°^^  speclficatlons^but'^v^ii 
retain  sufficient  design  flexibility  to  be  able 
to  lnconx)rate  the  "other  engine"  if  th^  go"! 

t^^^Tn  th/"'^'-  ^,°'^  companies  indllate 
that    In   the   case   of  foreign  airlines    thev 

s^'e:^  ff  rd' wh'  "^'  °'  ^"^'"^  '^^'S  0-- 
eeas  if  and  when  such  compatible  propulsion 
systems  are  developed  there 
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so-called  capture  areas  must  be  wide  open 
at    low    speed    and    narrow    at    superS 

LTiinifhX"'"''r  ^'''^'  musX"^^'^ 
to  furnish  the  precise  values.     For  instance 

Ke^Sc^fu'f  °"  ^  ^^  '^'^'  ^""^-- 
me  specific  fuel  consumption  by  almost  four 

or  uT^,"""?^"^  '-"^  ^^-^^  les^pav  0^^' 
or  115  miles  shorter  range  " 

Boeing  and  Lockheed  both  have  Invested 
many  millions  of  their  own  dollars  in  S^t 

'"under-  u"^'"''',  "'"  ^''^PP^'^  ^  the  l^erf  "^ 
Under  t!ie  rules  of  the  game    there  neeri 
not  be  a  loser  In  the  usual  Lnse      If  the Te 
sign  Which  Ls  not  chosen  meets  the  funda- 
mem.al  criteria,  that  company  will  L  relm 
bursed,  at  least  in  part,  for  ItTwork  ^ 
yond  that  it  would  appear  llk^y  th.t  sub" 
smitlal  subcontracts  Z  the  SST  ^illgot 
In    ,  'tf'  '''"  *"  "^^  automatic  privUege  biK 
Mmply  because  of  the  complementary  nature 

Zoclche^T"^'"'  ^•"^^'^"  "  "^^  ^-'^'g  - 
Finally,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  loeer  will  waste  little  time  going  to  work 
on  prellrnlnary  studies  of  the  hypersonic 
transport,  a  vehicle  which,  in  General  mIx! 
wel  's  opinion,  will  constitute  a  st^gerfn; 
challenge,  "The  SST's  technolo^  w^ 
pioneered  by  the  Air  Force  and  S      We 

^'eSlTb'Sj;;"'""^  '"'"^  *^^''  seed  bel 
The  HS-T  builders  won't  be  quite  as  fortunate 
Research  In  the  higher  Mach  regions  Ls  lag-' 


The  Humor  Lobby 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Tlie  need  for  heat-resisting  materials  and 
tZ^'^'r'  ^"^'X^^-cooling  tecfiniqu^  is  seU- 
evtdent.  DirecUonally  solldlfle!l  turWne 
S^'ZTL'''^"''  eliminates  gruln  bou^! 
daries  that  lie  perpendicular  to  the  prtncl- 
^  stress  axis  In  nlckel-baae  alloys.  Impro^ 

urbne   ^T^t  °/  ^".  ^^  Wgh-tempekture 
turbine.     This  technique  is  already  provlne 

lL\u  '''"  "^^  '  ^^""^y  engine^      ^ 
A  still  more  sophisticated  process  is  under 
study  by  Pratt  &  Whitney,    it  results  l^su 

mdlvid'::1''}f'^  "^'^  as ''monSt llo^s  " 
ndlvldual  alloy  crystals  which  survive  high 
thermal  shock  cycles  and  retain  a  hgh  de- 
gree of  strength,  stiffness,  and  hardrfess  in 
the  face  of  high  temperatures 

General  Electric,  in  itB  GE  4  engine   com- 
bines   metallurgical    and    metal -prc^eXcr 

which,  according  to  Gerhard  Neumann    re- 

duce  metal  temperatures  to  maximu^^eveL 

no  greater  than  In  today's  commer^laflet 

eng^nes-whlle  at  the  same  tlmeTaplng  the 

I'^^.Z'Jr^^'^  °^  '^'^^^  *-''-  S: 

Prltt^i  Wh'^f  efficiency  of  both  the  GE  and 
I^att  &  Whitney  engines  are  complex  vari- 
able-geometry inlet  and  exhaust  systems 
that  are  almost  as  critical  to  the  aU?raf?^ 
performance  aa  the  engines  them^rves 
TTiey  must  function  at  maximum  eSfy 

SST's  ^nfr^.'P""*'  "^«  ^  maintain  ?^^ 
SSTs  payload  and  range  requirements.     The 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  19, 1966 

J^LI^-^^^^^'^-  ^-  President,  I 
asK  unammous  consent  to  have  orintpd 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recopd  fnTrSc^ 
written  by  Clayton  Prltchey.  on  Au! 
f^tll,  1966.  on  the  subject  o/the  Sumor 

^.^^^^  ^^}'^^  "°  objection,  the  article 
L  foK-^'  '°  '^  P'-^"^^^  '^  ^he  Rhcohd' 
State  of  Aitairs 
(By  Clayton  Prttchey) 
WASHiNGTON.-Believe  It  or  not,  a  comedy 
Writer  named  Jim  Atkins  has  registered  with 
^ngr^  a^  a  lobbyist,  and  will  act  L  the 
^,  T  ^  *  "^^  Institution  called  the  "Hu- 
mor Lobby."  an  Invention  of  another  comedy 
writer  named  George  Q.  Lewis.  ^""»eay 

Atkins  and  Lewis  want  to  enlist  all  govern- 
^en.e  ofT'"'  '?  Promoting  "a  NatlonL 
Sense  of  Humor."     Laughter,  they  sav    "is 

f^^t         ^K,!  "°"''  ^^'^  laughmaklng  Is  al- 
most a  public  service."  6   «  »i 

A  sense  of  humor,  they  add.  "strengthens 
morale-and  is  good  for  the  countrf^^u 
den^,  politicians.  Congress,  and  thi  people 

Washlngtonlons  would  not  deny  this   but 

the^irv'^i^f     "''^"""^^     '^^     Atlins-Lew^s 
hp?n7,  °.'^   government   officials   need 

be  fu^^  professional  humorists  in  order  to 

Take,  for  instance,  Vice  President  Hum-' 
PHREv's  speech  to  University  of  Minnesota 
graduates.  In  which  he  said  that  the  VJS  far 
from  indulging  In  any  "arrogance  of  power  " 
was  perhaps  over-hesitant  about  urtlmr  its 
^Tf  •  Z!^  *  people,"  he  said,  with  a  per- 
f^^''"^       ^       face,  "we  abhor  the  use   of 

m'^v^?^''l  ^  ^^-  *°***  CLAYTON  Powell 
(u  N.T.).  Speaking  up  for  "black  nower" 
before  the  National  Association  of  Colored 


"-wuimi  Associauon  of  Colored 
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Women's  Clubs.  Rep.  Poweix,  who  has  always 
been  an  elegant  dresser  hlmselX.  and  married 
to  fur-clad  wives,  told  the  ladles  to  'shake 
off  the  mink  coat  mentality  that  has  alien- 
ated some  from  the  black  masses."  The 
ladles  were  kind  enough  not  to  laugh  In  his 
face. 

Connoisseurs  of  capital  humor  give  high 
marks  to  Manuel  F.  Cohen,  chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  for  his 
daring  analysis  of  the  stock  market.  "As  you 
know,"  he  said,  "the  market  has  gone  up  in 
the  past,  and  it  has  gone  down  in  the  pa^t.  I 
think  it  win  continue  to  move  up  and  down 
from  time  to  time  in  the  future." 

Some  old  timers  think  Cohen's  ob.serva:ion 
ranks  with  President  Coolidge's  historic  reve- 
lation "that  when  a  large  number  of  people 
are  out  of  work,  then  you  have  unemploy- 
ment," or  with  Dean  Rusk's  recent  unquali- 
fled  assertion  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rolatioris 
Committee  that  "the  world  is  round." 

Both  the  Senate  and  Ho\ise  open  each  day 
with  a  prayer,  and  the  oldest  standing  joke 
In  Washington  Is  about  the  guest  miuiater 
who  began  to  pray  for  the  Senate,  bu:.  after 
looking  at  the  Solons.  started  praying  for  the 
country. 

Messrs.  Atkins  and  Lewis  should  have  been 
In  the  House  not  long  ago  to  hear  the  blessing 
of  the  Rev.  Elmo  L.  Romagosa.  of  New  Or- 
leans. "O  Supreme  Legislator."  he  said. 
"when  the  Congress  of  life  Is  adjourned  and 
they  answer  the  fln.il  quorum  call,  may  the 
Eternal  Committee  report  out  a  clean  bill  on 
their  lives.  Finally,  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Heavenly  Hovise.  may  the  Infinite 
Speaker  recognize  them  on  t>oth  sides  of  the 
aisle  with  this  reward :  'Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servants  of  my  people.'  "  The  Con- 
gressmen didn't  realize  at  first  that  he  was 
talking  about  them. 

Not  all  the  humor  of  public  figures  Is 
-verbal,  for  some  go  In  for  sight  gags,  like 
the  President  showing  his  scar,  or  Premier  Ky 
•nd  his  wife  poelng  in  their  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Midnight  flight  suits. 

There  Is  something  about  Vietnam  which 
prompts  unforgettable  comments: 

Item — "I  was  much  impressed  by  Prime 
Minister  Diem  of  free  Vietnam.  He  Is  a 
true  patriot,  dedicated  to  Independence  and 
the  enjoyment  of  his  people  of  political  and 
religious  freedom."  (John  Foster  Dulles, 
Mar.  9.  1955) 

Item — "The  U.S.  hopes  to  withdraw  most 
of  Its  troops  from  South  Vietnam  before  the 
end  of  1965."  (Secretary  McNamara,  Feb.  19, 
1964) 

Item — "They  (the  Vietnamese)  get  hopped 
up  on  drugs  and  bum  themselves  up.  .  . 
Theee  Orientals  are  mystics."  (Admiral 
Radford.  June  1,  1966) 

Item — Prom  beauteous  Anita  Bryant  after 
%  Vietnam  OI  entertainment  tour;  "I've 
always  tried  to  maintain  a  Christian  stand- 
ard In  all  my  performances.  .  .  If  you  por- 
tray an  Image  that  shows  you  are  a  lady. 
usually  their  thoughts  won't  waver  to  any- 
thing else." 

All  In  all,  however,  the  humor  market  In 
Washington  la  currently  bearish.  A  fellow 
newspaperman,  Don  MacLean,  reports  that 
"The  Johnson  Wit."  a  collection  of  the  Pres- 
ident's funniest  speeches.  Is  presently 
marked  down  from  t3  to  99  cents  in  a  local 
bookstore.  , 

Tiflit  Moaey?     Not  for  the  TVA 


demand  for  credit  has  resulted  in  the 
highest  interest  rates  since  World  War 
II.  We  kno'.v  what  thi.s  ha.s  d.^ne  to  the 
small  biLMne.s5man.  the  homcbuilders, 
and  the  farmers.  Leading  Democrats 
and  admiiiiiitration  rcpre.'^entatives  con- 
tinue Co  blame  the  Federal  Re:-?rve  Board 
and  privat.€  somxes  for  the  situation. 
They  ur^e  that  banks  and  other  money 
lender.s  tighten  their  lo.nn  programs. 
They  beseech  business  to  curb  invest- 
ment. But  objective  observation  reveals 
that  P.csidcnt  Johnson's  administi-ation 
has  oiily  itself  to  blame  for  the  extreme 
money  tightness.  The  administration 
has  abdicated  economic  leadership  and 
ha.=:  f  :iiled  to  take  the  neces.sary  measures 
to  moderate  demand  for  credit. 

An  editorial  in  the  August  IC,  1966.  is- 
sue of  the  Chica,go  Tribune  pinixjints 
without  equivocation  wiierc  the  respoiisi- 
biiity  lies.     The  editorial  follows: 

Tight  Monet?   Not  for  the  TVA 

Consider  the  plight  of  our  would-be  Great 
Socie'.y.  Inflation  Is  hanging  over  our  heads, 
and  the  drmands  of  industry  .and  the  war  are 
devoiu-ing  every  cent  th.at  savers  can  provide. 

Interest  rates  have  therefore  been  driven 
higher  and  higher — so  high.  Indeed,  that 
some  pecple  fear  they  may  trip  up  the  busl- 
ne?E  b^Kjm  and  bring  on  a  recession.  Spoies- 
men  for  the  aclmlnlstratlon.  alarmed  at  the 
tho\ight  of  such  a  thing  before  an  election, 
are  urging  banks  and  other  lenders  to  keep 
their  interest  rates  from  going  any  higher. 

What  the  banks  ought  to  do.  these  spokes- 
men InElf t.  Is  to  ration  their  loans  and  thtis 
keep  borrowing  and  spending  from  getting 
out  of  hand.  ai;d  save  us  from  disaster. 

But  look.  .  What  fiend  Is  this  sneaking 
Into  the  money  market  In  search  of  30O  mil- 
lion dollars  and  offering  tiie  unheard-of  rate 
of  5.91  per  cent,  -.hus  tempting  everybody  else 
to  r.ilse  rates,  too?  Shhhh.  my  friend,  don't 
be  dl.srespxKrtful.  It's  an  agency  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage association. 

But  now  lor.k  again.  Who  Is  this  that 
Congress  and  President  Jo.inson  have  Just 
authorized  to  boirow  another  billion  dollars? 
Shhhh.  again,  my  friend.  That  is  another 
government  agency,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
authority,  which  wants  lo  expand  its  steam 
and  nuclear  e'.ectrlc  generating  capacity 
while  private  industry  is  t>olng  told  to  cut 
down  on  Its  borrowing  and  investment. 

This,  we  suppose.  Is  what  the  adnainistra- 
tion  means  by  rationing  money.  The  gov- 
ernment get,s  all  It  wants  for  the  expansion 
of  socialistic  projects  while  others  are  In 
danger  of  being  stifled  by  a  shortage  of  funds. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  August  17, 1966 

Mr.   RX7MSFELD.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
growing  scarcity  of  and  continuing  high 


Death  of  M.  Steed  Stackhoute,  of  South 
Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  sotrrii  c.vrolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  19,  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  devoted  friend 
and  outstanding  South  Carolinian  Hon. 
M.  Steed  Stackhou.se.  My  friend  passed 
away  on. August  II  in  the  hospital  at 
Florence,  S.C. 

He  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  Dillon 
County,  born  in  1899  in  the  Minturn  sec- 
tion. A  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Wade  Stack- 
house  and  Elizabeth  Steed  Stackhouse. 


prominent  citizens  and  founders  of  Dil- 
lon County,  Mr.  Stackhouse  carried  on  in 
the  tradition  of  public  ser\'ice  which  his 
father  began.  He  served  until  last  year 
as  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Pro- 
bation. Pardon,  and  Parole  Board.  In 
1959,  he  spoke  out  about  corruptive  prac- 
tices in  the  State  penal  system  which  re- 
sulted in  a  lengthy  investigation  Ly  a 
special  committee  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Stackhouse  attended  Clem.son  Col- 
lege and  Massey  Business  College  in 
Richmond.  Va.  He  had  extensive  land 
holdings  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
and  was  at  one  time  owner  of  the  Caro- 
lina Milling  Co. 

For  many  years  he  was  active  in  the 
politics  of  Dillon  County  and  the  State, 
bringing  the  light  of  public  opinion  to 
bear  wherever  he  recognized  evidences 
of  malpractice  in  public  office.  He  was 
a  dedicated  and  public  spirited  citizen 
serving  his  community  and  family  in 
many  ways.  He  continued  this  devotion 
to  public  duty  even  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  last  Christmas  Eve  in  a  tragic  traf- 
fic accident.  He  is  survived  by  a  daugh- 
ter and  son  and  three  sisters. 

With  his  family  and  friends  in  Dillon 
County  we  mourn  his  passing  and  share 
their  sorrow,  but  with  his  family  we  al.so 
share  the  realization  of  a  life  fully  lived 
in  dedication  to  the  betterment  of  his 
State,  Nation,  and  fellow  man.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
editorials  from  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  and  the  Dillon  Herald  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 

Courier.  Aug.  13.  1966| 

M.  S.  Stackhouse 

Bearer  of  a  family  name  long  prominent  in 
the  Pee  Dee  region  of  South  Carolina,  M. 
Steed  Stackhouse  of  Dillon  was  a  business 
man  who  took  seriously  the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship.  On  many  oocaslona 
he  played  an  active  part  In  the  public  life  of 
his  comnaunity  and  state. 

Six  years  ago.  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Probation  Pardon  and  Parole  Board,  Mr. 
Stackhouse  raised  questions  about  corruption 
In  the  penal  system  of  South  Carolina  which 
shed  the  spotlight  of  publicity  into  some 
shadowy  places.  Believing  he  had  something 
he  ought  to  tell  the  public.  Mr.  Stackhouse 
approached  The  News  and  Courier  as  his  first 
avenue  of  communication.  We  were  pleased 
to  be  of  service  in  this  cause. 

Mr.  Stackhouse  was  a  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wade  Stackhouse,  a  physician  and  a  founder 
of  Dillon  County,  who  died  10  years  ago  at 
age  88.  The  death  of  M.  S.  Stackhouse  at  67 
has  removed  a  citizen  for  whom  we  had  great 
respect.  We  share  In  the  sorrow  of  his  fam- 
ily and  friends. 

[Prom  the  Dillon  (S.C.)  Herald.  Aug.  16.  1966] 
M.  S.  (Steed)  Stackhouse 

In  the  passing  of  M.  S.  (Steed)  St.a«khouse, 
Dillon  has  lost  one  of  its  finest  citizens. 

We  use  the  word  "citizen"  rather  selec- 
tively and.  In  his  case,  prefer  It  to  "resident." 
Steed,  as  he  was  known  to  most,  was  a  citizen 
In  that  he  took  an  active  part  In  the  govern- 
mental affairs  of  his  community,  county  and 
state.  He  was  not  content  to  Just  "reside" 
but  preferred  to  accept  and  exercise  the  civic 
responslbllitlea  of  a  citizen. 

For  many  years  Steed  Stackhouse  played  a 
prominent  role  In  the  government  and  pol- 
itics of  Dillon  County  and  of  South  Carolina. 
He  was  not  always  right  In  what  he  said  and 
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did.   but  he  h.ad   tlio  ^^,,,.o„„   .,  ..._    ._       . 


fin;,^"i  ^h'  ^"'^  ^''^  ^"^'"^e^  «f  his  convlc- 
Uons.    And,  proven  wrong,  he  quickly  stepped 

As  a  taxpayer,  he  Was  interested  in  the  ex- 
penditure Of  tax  dollar^yours  and  mine 
He  fought  for  the  right  of  the  public  to  toow 
what  was  going  on  within  its  government 
and.  denied  that  right,  he  spoke  out  Cdiy 
More  often  than  not  his  scathing  words  gav-e 
tZ  w>,f  H^''"  indignation  which  pr^uc^ 
th.-it  which  he  and  others  wanted 

Steed  Stackhouse  also  was  a  most  humane 

?^n^,^l^'T  ^'"i"S  '°  ^^'P  '""^  '^  fortunat^ 
though,  more  often  than  not.  it  was  in  such 
a  way  that  his  deeds  went  unheralded 

He  was  a  man  admired  and  respected  bv 
^?!^5  f "  '"^^     E^-^"  hi-  sharp^l^tl^ 
tTon'^Sl^on"''  "^  ''^"  ""  ^^  andXtermma- 
-There  was  no  giant   too  big  for   him   to 
tackle  and  no  undertaking  too  small  if  either 
involved  the  welfare  of  L  oommu^ty  and 
state.     Certainly,  the  South  Carolina  penal 
system  is  the  better  off  for  the  fight  for  ?e. 
form  in  which  he  was  embroiled 
iJ^nfl^,}",^"''^^  ^^^  ^^^  *hJch.  even  in  a 
i?^h^f  K^'  ^"^^  ^^""^  ^"^'^  in  t-he  Issuance 
of  school  bonds  for  Dillon  County     The  at- 
tention he  helped  to  focus  on  the  matT«-  wUl 
cause  administrators  to  think  long  and  hl«l 
before  expending  any  of  those  funds 

Dillon  and  all  of  South  Carolina  have  lost 
an  esteemed  citizen  In  M,  S,  (Steed)  Stac^- 

nev"e?kn^''?^°'  '°"'?^^  ''"'  ^"vlctlon  who 
^!Z       u       ^^  nieanlng  of  the  word  "quit  " 

sSed"^Tll^.'"°"^^   '-^"^   ""^^»«   ^-^edy 

We  hope  that,  now,  united  with  his  beloved 

r  end  tT'^""^"^  P"^^  ""'^  tranquility  ani 
^,«trft,  "^^y^^rs  Which  must  have  been 
frustrating  as  he  waved  the  cudgel  of  rlghtln 

S'airof  us.'P'"^^^"=  '^''^'    «^  ^»  he  l^fs^^ 


Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18, 1966 
The   House   in   Committee   of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 

tit?.^f  ^^^" ''^^  "'"  '"■«•  13290)  toaWnd 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  p^vide 
the    highway   safety    research    and    develop! 

Snafdrf"  '''^^""^  '^'^'y  Programra 
national  driver  register,  and  a  highway  acci- 
dent research  and  test  facility. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California      Mr 

n  ?hP  M  t    ^^^  concerned  many  of  u^ 

great  sSU°'?r''r/'P'"""y  ^"  '"^  o^'" 
great  State  of  California  for  many  years 

?f'!f°y"^a  not  only  is  the  most  pJpXus 

fhP  mo"./^'  f"^"""  ^"^  ^'«°  has  Sne  of 
the  most  extensive  road  and  highway 
systems   of   any  state  in   the  count^ 

wSTnh'h^'^^'"'  ™^^"  that  Calif"orn7a 
thlM  *^^''^^  ^^  ^'"o^e  the  leaders  In 
Siich  thJV"  the  number  of  tragic  deltis 
Which  this  country  will  experience  this 

that  50,000  people  alive  today,  enjovlne 
their  families  and  following  their  norS 
pupations,  will  be  dead  12  months  fr^m 
today,  all  due  to  tragic  accidents.    Twen- 

S^re  w/r^'  ''■°°'  ^^^y-  100.000  or 
more  wm  be  gone.     In  these  periods 


hundreds  of  thousands  will  be  Injured, 
and  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  damage  will  have  been  suffered 

P„hnfw"l"'^J'^^*  ^^  *  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  continuing  effort  over 
the  past  few  years  to  do  something  about 
y^^u^'^^^'^l  wasteful  slaughter  on  the 
highways.    Chairman  John  C.  Kluczyn- 
SKI.  of  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  Chair- 
man George  Fallon,  of  the  full  com- 
i  .^^  ^ave  been  leaders  in  this  effort 
and  their  efforts  should  be  commended 
They  have  fought  through   the  full   2 
years  of  this  Congress  to  establish  a  re- 
sponsible and  farsight€d  program  such  as 
is  provided  in  H.R.  13290.  the  Hlghwav 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 

It  saddens  me  that  one  of  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  a  wise  highway 
safety  pi-ogram,  the  late  Representative 
John  Baldwm,  Is  not  with  us  today  to 
witness  the  progress  which  we  have  made 
In  this  legislation.  John  was  responsible 
for  the  first  step  which  was  taken  last 
year  along  these  lines.  This  was  a  ten- 
tative step  along  the  way  demanding  a 
comprehensive  transportation  planning 
program  for  highway  safety  to  be  car- 
ned  out  by  State  and  local  government. 
liSS^  P™^^"^ss  has  ben  made  along  these 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  State  of 
Cahforma  has  taken  a  leading  role  In 
the  research   efforts,   for  instance,   de- 
signed  to   discover   and   eliminate   the 
causes  of  highway  accidents.    I  call  to 
your   attention   specifically   as   an   ex- 
ample of  the   work  that  is  being  done  in 
our  Golden   State   the   citation   In   the 
House   report   which   accompanies   this 
bill.    You  will  note,  on  page  16   the  ac 
nc)^/iinf  *^^  investigation  of  a  skidding 
Rn   ttTy.°''  ^  "^"^  highway.  Interstate 
hLl^f     appearently  was  the  result  of 
hydroplaning    on    wet    surfaces    which 
made  it  impossible  to  control  moving 
vehicles.    A  few  shallow  grooves  In  thi 
surface   were  all   that   were  needed  to 

^w™'^^-'^"^  ^"^  eliminate  accidents. 
If  we  can  discover  the  causes  of  accidents 
on  a  single  curve  In  Interstate  80  in  the 
^tZ^  ""T^^  Mountains,  then  we  can 
d  scover  the  causes  of  accidents  In  other 
aieas  of  our  Nation  and  eliminate  them 
f  hi  o  t?^^"*'al  that  the  legislation  which 
the  Public  Works  Committee  has  recom- 
mended and  its  various  aspects  IncTJS. 
Ing  assistance  to  States  in  developing 
and  improving  highway  satety.  Improv- 
ing driver  pertormance,  improving  pe- 
destnan  performance,  accident  report- 
ing and  reocrds,  vehicle  inspection  and 
registration,  highway  designTnd  malS 
tenance,    research    in    traffic    control 
emergency   services   laws,    and    all   the 
other  programs,  move  ahead  If  we  are 
to  reduce  the  carnage  on  our  highwa/s 
We  have  made  a  good  beginning  but 
let  us  take  the  next  step.    ™?  we  aS 
domg   today   with   the  passage   b?  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  "bnwAy 

Chairman  Fallon.  Chairman  Klu- 
czYNSKi  and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  especially  those  on  thI 
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Subcommittee  on  Roads,  must  be  com- 
mended for  the  progress  they  have  made 
I  hope  and  pray  that  the  action  we  are 
taking  here  today  will  reduce  greatly 
the  tragic  toll  which  highway  accident^ 
now  are  claiming  in  this  Nation 

I  am  confident  that  this  legislation  will 
achieve  that  purpose. 


Congresi  and  the  Judge 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  19,  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
♦  i  ,^/P^"^''  °^  ^^  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Roanoke.  Va.,  Times  of 

STeTudgJ.--'''''  ^""""*  "^°"^^^-  -'^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Congress  a.vd  the  Judge 

iJ!l\^"^^V^  ^"'^  Liberties  Union  oblig- 
ingly took  up  the  cause  of  the  Viet  Nam  war 
protesters  who  raised  a  hue  and  cry  ^inst 
being  subpeonaed  to  testify  before  theTo^e 
Un-American    Activities    Committee.      Their 

i^r^  tln^lh'  °'^  ^^""''^  "*  ^^«  business  Of 
aiscredltlng  the  country's  policy  in  Viet  Nam 

men  with  experience  in  the  Berkeley  CauT' 
demonstrations.  ^    <-aiu.. 

inA)^/^,?.''^^^^'  °^  ^^^  A^L^'  a  district  Judge 
He^^TfT  "^^  ^"  unprecedented  thing 
He  issued  a  temporary  Injunction  forbidding 
the  conxmlttee  to  hold  Its  scheduled  hearings 
Those  hearings  relate  to  a  bill  maklnTlt  a 
criminal  offense  to  Interfere  with  troop  move- 
ments, disseminate  propaganda  h^u^t^ 
military  morale,  or  aid  a  hostile  power 

co^rt^orrt'lt  ^°'""^^'^<'  prepared  to  defy  the 
court  order  &b  an  unwarranted  and  uncon- 
stitutional interference  with  the  prerogathe^ 

another  ';':,'h'''  of  coordinate  govemmfnt  bv 
another.  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  An 

S  I^omI^^""''^^  ^^"^  '^-^  co-t  s^orde'r' 
TTius  avoided  was  the  prospect  of  members 
Of  Congress  going  to  Jail  for  contempr 

QuTinnH^rf^^'"'  '^^^^'^  ^^^  complaint  of  -in- 

qulsltortal     procedure  frequently  directed  at 

the  House  committee.     The  call   to  testr^- 

Sch'TnT.nt.'^^"  '"""^  "^  Buppr^'f';«.' 

v^s  a^ut  ?hl'^'^'''':  °^^''"  ^^^  dlssentnig 
views  about  the  American  role  In  the  war 

Nevertheless,  the  committee,  as  an  agencv 

?Lh°T^'^'   '"   ^""    ^th"i   Its  prerc^atue 
IW  decision  to  put  the  witnesses  on  thSnd 
is  relevant  to  a  specific  and  legitimate  !e^s 
atlve   purpose.     If   anybody's  rlghtearf^fn 

i^iLl^^^"^^-  '^  ^=»^°°t  just^-  p„or  re- 
straint by  a  grant  of  Judicial  relief 

But   the  implications  of  the  court   orrf». 
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growing  scarcity  of  and  continuing  high     house  and  Elizabeth  Steed  Stackhouse,     He  was  not  always  right  in  what  he  said  ana 
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Crackdown  Flops — Saigon  Black  Market 
Booms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  black 
market  operations  in  Saigon  continue  to 
disrupt  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  of  Augiist  12, 
1966,  carries  a  report  by  Raymond  R. 
Coffey  of  the  Dally  News  Foreign  Service. 
which  points  up  the  difficulties.  Mr. 
Coffey's  article  follows: 
Cbackdown  Plops — Saigon  Black  Market 
Booms  i 

(By  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 

Saicok. — Despite  a  tough  U.S.  crackdown. 
Saigon's  black  market  stUl  Is  big  business. 

And  despite  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  sug- 
gestlona  to  the  contrary,  a  big  part  of  the 
problem  appears  to  be  that  Vietnamese  offi- 
cial are  largely  Ignoring  the  illegal  traffic 

Things  have  reached  the  point  where  black 
mEirket  shelves  are  now  better  stocked  than 
the  American  poet  exchanges  from  which  the 
merchandise  comes. 

The  PXa  are  aometUncE  out  of  such  items 
u  chewing  gum  and  clgarert  lighter  fluid. 
They  can.  however,  always  be  purchased  on 
almost  any  comer  In  downtown  Saigon. 

Radioa  and  watches  are  two  other  Items 
PXs  can't  seem  to  get  enough  of.  But  there 
la  alway  a  big  selection  In  the  black  market 
sidewalk  stalls. 

A  quart  of  good  gin  costs  $1  or  $1.10  In  the 
PXs.  In  the  black  market  It  costs  $2.80. 
which  Is  less  than  Americans  at  home  par. 

A  pack  of  clgarets  (11  cents  In  the  PX) 
costs  40  or  45  plasters  (around  25  cents i  — 
again  less  than  In  most  U.S.  vending  ma- 
chines. 

The  black  market  merchants  are  even  sell- 
ing the  C- rations  V3.  combat  troops  eat  in 
the  Held — an  Item  most  Americans  would 
doubt  that  you  corild  give  away. 

There  Is  nothing  clandestine  about  the 
black  market.  There  are  several  blocks  of 
downtown  Saigon  where  the  sidewalks  are 
filled  with  llleg^  merchandise  openly  dis- 
played. 

The  subject  of  the  black  market  came  up 
again  when  Ky  was  asked  by  Vietnamese 
reporters  what  his  government  was  doing 
about  this  illegal  traffic,  which  has  a  dis- 
ruptive effect  on  the  economy. 

The  premier  responded  that  he  had  asked 
Va.  authorities  to  tighten  their  controls 
OTer  PX  goods  that  find  their  way  Into  the 
black  market. 

Actually,  the  Americans  have  taken  strong 
steps — so  far  as  their  Jurisdiction  extends — 
to  curtail  the  black  market.  They  cant 
arrest  Vietnamese,  however.  And  Viet- 
namese police  appear  to  close  their  eyes. 
Tliey  seldom  arrest  anyone  or  confiscate 
goods. 

VS.  military  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  trying  at  least  to  cxirtail  the  flow 
of  PX  items  into  the  black  market  In  July 
alone.  37  GIs  were  arrested  for  black  market 
dealings. 

As  of  July  I.  new  ration  cards — of  a  tjrpe 
difficult  to  forge — were  issued  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  allied  personnel  who  have  PX  priv- 
Uegea. 

Ration  allowances  have  been  reduced — 
from  six  bottles  of  liquor  per  month  to  three, 
for  example— and  more  items  have  been 
added  to  the  rationed  or  "controlled"  list. 


The  US.  military  crlminrU  Investigation, 
unit  now  receives  a  copy  of  the  sales  slip  for 
every  PX  item  costing  more   than  $10. 

Still  there  is.  admittedly,  nx>m  for  illegal 
de.^ling.  A  GI.  for  example,  is  allowed  to 
buy  three  rndios,  two  wa'xho.=  ,  one  TV  set, 
one  typewTlter.  one  electric  fan,  one  movie 
projector,  one  record  player. 

It  IS  forbidden  for  GIs  to  give  gifts,  from 
the  PX.  of  items  costing  $10  or  more.  But 
m;tny  of  the  most  popular  items  in  the  bUvck 
market — so.ip.  detergents,  blankets,  towels — 
co.<;t  Ie.s3  than  $10  and  control  Is  therefore 
difflfuir 

According  to  US  authorities,  most  PX 
mercliandi.se  coming  into  the  black  market 
comes  from  two  soiirces — pilferage  on  the 
docks  and  In  warehouses  and  from  GIs  paid 
to  make  purch.ises  for  black  marketeers, 
particularly  AWOL  GIs  trying  to  finance 
their  absence  from  duty. 


REA  Financing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OT    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  19,  1966 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Pore.stry  has  just  completed  a  week  of 
hearina.s  on  S.  3720,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator John  Shermvn  Cooper,  of  Kentucky, 
to  provide  supplemental  financing  for 
the  rural  electric  and  rural  i.eleplione 
systems.  I  am  a  co.sjx)nsor  of  tiiat  meas- 
ure, which  I  con.=;ider  the  mo.st  important 
proposal  in  many  years  desicrned  to  as- 
sure the  future  of  the  RE:A  cooperatives 
and  their  continued  ability  to  brin? 
modern  electric  .service  to  millions  of 
rural  families. 

Senator  Cooper,  who  is  a  memljer  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion and  Farm  Credit,  in  charE;e  of  this 
legislation,  appeared  as  the  first  witness 
before  the  subcommittee  as  it  opened 
its  hearings  on  Monday. 

The  next  day  the  committee  heard 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  and 
REA  Administrator  Clapp.  who  expressed 
their  support  and  endorsed  the  provisions 
of  the  Cooper  bill.  They  recommended, 
however,  that  the  intermediate  loan  rate 
be  changed  from  3  to  4  percent. 

Because  Senator  Cooper's  statement 
reviews  the  progress  of  RFJ^^.  and  gives 
the  reasons  for  the  development  of  this 
important  proposal,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Statement     of     Senatoe     JoHl^f     Shehman 
Cooper,  Before  the  Sknate  SiDroMMnTEE 
ON  Rural  Ei-ECTRrncATioN  and  Far.m  Cred- 
rr   ON   S.   3337   and   S    3720.   RE.\  Supple- 
mental Financing  Plan.  ArctisT   15.   1966 
Mr.   Chairman   and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Electrification  and  Farm 
Credit,   I   appreciate   very   much   the   oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before   the  Subcommittee 
this  morning  to  present  my  views  in  support 
of  the  proposal  to  provide  a  method  of  sup- 
plemental financing  for  the  rural  electric  co- 


operatives, as  this  Subcommittee  begins  Its 
consideration  of  S.  3337  a.na  S.  3720. 

Earlier  this  year,  on  MayOp,  Senator  Bass 
and  I  introduced  S,  3337.  t^)rovide  supple- 
mental firmnclng  for  the  rural  electric  and 
riuul  telephone  systems,  In  which  we  were 
joined  by  28  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Since  that  time,  as  I  stated  In  the  Jen- 
ate  Friday,  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture li.is  held  hearings  on  similar  bills 
designed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose, 
and  during  the  course  of  its  meetings,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and 
Credit,  of  which  Congres.sman  Poage  is  chair- 
man, developed  a  modified  bill.  The  modi- 
fication incorporates  provisions  submittetl 
or  approved  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
mini.stration.  which  are  also  acceptable  to 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, I  believe  It  would  be  correct  t-o 
say  that  the  modified  bill  almost  wholly 
resolves  the  differences  between  the  earlier 
Administration  and  Poage  or  Bass-Cooper 
bills. 

Because  It  seemed  to  me  that  testimony 
could  be  more  constructively  directed  to  the 
modified  bill,  which  evidently  represents  a 
broad  area  of  agreement  at  least  among  the 
supoprters  of  the  REA  program,  I  thought 
it  would  be  helpful  to  have  the  supplemental 
REA  financing  proposal  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee in  this  form.  When  officials  of  the 
NRECA  came  to  my  office  and  asked  that  I 
consider  Introducing  such  a  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  dlscus.sed  this  suggestion  with  Senator 
Talmadge,  Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee, 
and  Congressman  Poage.  who  agreed  that, 
it  could  serve  to  make  more  productive  the 
Senate  hearings  and  avoid  plowing  old 
ground. 

Therefore,  on  Friday,  I  Introduced  S.  3720 
for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  Senator  Bass, 
who  w.os  not  able  to  be  in  the  Senate  at 
that  time.  Our  bill  is  the  same  as  tlie 
modified  House  Committee  bill,  except  that 
it  maintains  the  Interest  rate  for  intermediate 
loans   at  3   percent,   as   provided   in  S,   3337 

I  thought  It  lmp>ortant  to  have  the  bill 
printed  and  formally  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee today  as  hearings  begin,  and  was  not 
able  to  be  In  touch  with  every  Senator  who 
may  be  Interested  In  this  proposal.  How- 
ever. Senator  Bass  and  I  are  glad  that  23 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  all  of  whom  arc 
among  the  sponsors  of  the  original  bill.  S. 
3337.  are  also  sponsors  of  the  modified  bill, 
S,  3720. 

I 

Before  discussing  the  need  for  Congress  to 
act  by  providing  a  means  to  supplement  the 
existing  financing  of  rural  electric  and  rural 
telephone  systems  through  annual  Federal 
appropriations  of  2  percent  REA  loan  funds, 
I  should  like  to  review  briefly  my  own  interest 
in  this  subject. 

I  have  supported  the  REA  progr.am  since 
I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1946.  Not  all 
remember  those  earlier  days  now,  but  I  recall 
standing  at  night  on  a  hill  outside  Somerset, 
Kentucky,  looking  down  upon  the  lights  of 
the  town,  and  noticing  that  the  countryside 
w.as  dark — for  the  farmers  and  those  outside 
of  town  could  not  get  light  and  power.  Since 
1935,  when  the  REA  was  established,  it  h.as 
become  a  vital  fKirt  of  the  great  change  that 
has  come  over  agriculture  and  rural  life,  as 
the  entire  nation  has  grown  and  developed. 
That  growth  and  development  will  continue, 
as  OUT  country  continues  to  change  and  move 
forward. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
officers  and  directors  and  members  of  local 
rural  electric  cooperatives  In  Kentucky,  of 
the  statewide  Kentucky  RECC  and,  from  time 
to  time,  with  officials  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Of  course,  the 
Congress  and  the  Senate   annually  provide 
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funds  for   the  REA   program,  which   I  have 
supported,  and  this  Committee  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  regularly  consid- 
ered problems  which  have  arisen  in  this  field 
including  the  level  and  priority  of  financing' 
A  little  more  than  8  years  ago.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  16th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association.    At  that  time,  before  much 
thought  had  been  given  to  the  need  for  sup- 
plemental financing  and  when  it  was  being 
said   lluit  no  change  could  be  made   in  the 
2  percent  federal  loans.  I  described  the  TVA 
Self-Financing  Act— which  I  had  proposed  to 
President    Eisenhower    in    1954    and    intro- 
duced, and  which  later  became  law  In  1959 
I  pointed  out  then  that  the  Immediate  and 
urgent  problem  both  of  TVA  and  REA  was 
assurance  of  finances— "securing  funds  and 
authority  to  supply  the  increasing  needs  of 
the  people  and  the  areas  they  serve— and  are 
committed  to  serve." 

Representing  the  agricultural  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. I  am  proud  that  the  Kentucky  asso- 
cia  ion  of  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives,  as 
early  as  1960,  was  the  first  State  organlza- 

il°  ol°«P«°P°^''  °-  ®*"^y  °^  additional  sources 
Of  REA  financing  which  would  not  neces- 
s.arily  be  limited  to  the  2-percent  loans  from 
treasurj-  funds. 

n.ffn"",  .^"'^  ^'^'"■"  *^  '^''^  "^y  pleasure  to 
NRECA,  in  Las  Vegas  on  February  14,  speak- 
ing particularly  to  the  supplemental  financ- 
ing proposal  developed  over  the  last  3  years 
by  that  Association  and  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  its  members  at  that  time  So  I 
do  feel  that  I  bring  to  this  subject  some  back- 
ground   of  acquaintance  and   Interest 


warn  nH  ^^''i''''  ^^^'^'^  ^  t^"^"  «t^  to- 
™  f  ^^P^^'lence  and  self-sufBclencTand 
away  from  complete  dependence  on  annu^ 
fund?  ''^PP™P^'^"o»s  Of  2-percent  BEA  ic^ 
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At  Las  Vegas,  where  I  spoke  with  REA  ^d- 

f^'n 'c?''/°''  '^'-''PP  ''^"^  "^"'^'^  °f  the  National 
and  State  associations  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, I  did  urge  the  cooperatives  to  con- 
f^o?  ^^'^  approve  such  a  plan-pointing  out 
that  the  Congress  could  not  act  until  the 
cooperatives  themselves  had  agreed  upon  a 
sound  propo.<;al.  The  convention  did  adopt 
the  resolution  approving  the  supplemental 
^'^^Jl'=\'^Spropo&^\.  and  two  months  later,  on 
April  13th.  Secretary  Freeman  sent  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  to  the  Congrees. 

nn^^T'""*?.^^^^  """^  ^  "'^"^  Introduced  S.  3337 
on  May  lo.  upon  which  the  full  Senate  Com- 
mit ?  °f  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  my 

Rnr  r,.,  ^*'.«  '"■"'"^  '*'  Subcommittee  on 
Riiral  Electrification  and  Farm  Credit  to  hold 
these   hearings.     The   purpose   and    general 

rs'ratfon^nf "  "T  t""'  ^""^  ^  *^«  ^^'^'^'n- 
rflr      Ji  PropoK"'.   but  It  was  in  the  form 

f^Z"'^,  ft  ^\^'  ^''^^  '^y  the  NRECA-to 
IJI^  }  t^^  P'^°  "  ^""^  developed  and  had 
approved  by  Its  members  in  Las  Vegas,  and 

mTol^i:tT"'''''  '""^  "^  ''''  ^'^  *° 

h.n,'^^^^  Committee  knows,  there  are  other 
b  Is  presently  being  considered  by  the  House 
Subcommittee,  and  to  which  I  assume  testN 
mony  before  this  Committee  may  X  m^e 
reference.  These  include  H.R.  1400,  int^! 
Hons^  on  March  24  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Poage.  similar  In 

Wn  Jl^f ''."^  ^-  ^^"'  t'^*  Administration 
m!    T  <»troduced  by  Chairman  Coolet  on 

bill  introduced  la-st  week  by  Congressman 
Harv^,  H.R.  16896.  The  onfy  S  legate 
blUis  S.  3720  Which  I  introduced  Prid.^  and 
ba--«  (xlready  mentioned. 

andZuV^^^  proposals  differ  In  detail 
b^forf  hi«  r    '  '^.^J^^  °^  ^'^P^-'  testimony 

nlL  F,!f  '^  provisions  after  hearing  wit- 
nesses this  week  on  the  need  for  such  lee^s- 
J!^  ri  ^"""^"^  "'^^  to  direct  my  own  remarks 
^rl?c?a^rt'°^Jr"""^  ""  '^»  nlintamfng  [^ 
?^Mf /^''T^  °'  *^"  '■"'■»•  electric  sys- 
^ms  (2)  financing  the  grovrtng  power  de- 
mands of  their  consumers  and  orenabUng 


ofT^t/r  ^  ^/  ^^^  ^  ^^^'^  ^  members 
of  this  Committee.  The  purpose  of  the  REa 
h^  been  to  bring  light  and  power  to  rural 
areas  without  central  station  service-to^ 

unu7REf?,rrlf"°'^'  '^^  '-^  ^^ 
thev  h^H  J  ^  ^"  "P  *^*  °^''^o  plant  if 
thcj  had  power  at  all.    without  REA,  light 

firmer?""  J?'-""    "'^'^   ^^^«   «>">«   to  sjne 

farmers,  and  in  all  rural  areas  would  have 

U^e^'oT,?'^-    ^''  ^^^t*^  contlnumg  obje^! 

"„\-      I    "u  '"''''"  ''^"^tric  cooperatives  Is  to 

provide  the  electric  sen-ice  required  by  their 

ZT.TT  ;L"^"  ^^^'^^  '^"^  conditions  ^m^ 

nit?e^"  VJ""'"  r'"''-"'^^"  ^^  "^^'^'^  commu- 
nities.     Area  service  is  required  of  these  bor- 

Tt''r,r''°  ''''''  niagnlfioentlv  a^c^- 
Plished  the  difficult  task  of  reaching  3.;  «,n- 
sumers  per  mile  of  line  at  revenufs  of  ^n^y 
8516  per  mile  of  line,  compared  to  utilities 

or  sS^n"'  ^0  <^"^tomers  and  revenues  of  $7 
or  $8,000  per  mile  of  line 

ovS"%5  'hm^^'".^^^''"''^*'°"  Act  of  1936, 
nearlv  1  mn  ^^'^nced  in  loan  funds  to 
nearij  looo  cooper.atlves  and  other  borrow- 
ers hfis  brought  modem  service  to  5-;  million 

Ken'trkT/''*^^'"^-  I"  n^y  own'suro" 
S  f  ^'  "  <=ontrast  to  that  small  band  of 
9fi Ti"^""'?  ""'^'^  ^"Joy^*  electricity  In  1936 
STr^^^f'""^  '^'^^  clLstribute  power  over 
ei  Vn  ^'  °f  ''e'  *^  "'^'"^  rur^  consum 
tTev  if.v.  ,!"h'"'^  borrower  Is  In  default; 
II.-,  ^'-^'^^Pa'^  »eariy  $100  million  in  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  their  loans.  It  Is  th  s 
record  of  successful  operation  and  financial 

fu  ,T'7  ^'^''''  "°^  ""^"^^  ^^^ible  the^re. 
fiUly  developed  plan  for  supplemental 
financing  contained  in  S,  3720.  '-"'^'"•" 

IV 


tarRErfln'i^  ^,^'"  ""^  '^'^'''''  "^'^  supplemen- 
tal REA  financing  proposal  rests— which  hiis 
brought  the  cooperatives  to  seek  autiorTu 
beyond  the  2-percent  government  loai^,  an^ 
rion  h.?  "^K.'^^  '^^''^  °^  n^^  REA  legisla- 
in^^n         '^^  Committee  for  the  first  timxj 

In  r"Lrry-^  ^'^  ^'■°"^"^  -^  -'  PO-- 

t>,»i"''^V°"^""'''''^  '^^  no  different  from 
tteir  urban  neighbors.  They  constantly  r^ 
quire  more  power-for  household  appliances 
TJ,  air  conditioning,  home  freezers,  modern 
heatmg.  and  the  rest.  At  the  saiie  U^e 
e  ectrtcity  has  enabled  farmers,  in  f^e  of  Uie 
diminishing  supply  of  farm  labor,  to  irlui! 
machinery  and  operate  efficiently  so  as  to 
continue  to  supply  the  American  people  with 
ample  food  at  fair  prices 

40^kilow.''f?  1?^^  °^  ^^^  problem,  in  1935  only 
*0  kilowatt  hours  per  month  were  requU^d 

foL  ?^  f''^'^^  ^''^'n-     Today  the  averS 
load  for  farm  and  residential  non-farm  co^ 

this  wm  grow.    The  root  of  the  need  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  for  assur^iu! 

th™^'°''''"^  "^^''"'^  ^°'  electricity,  and 
ordeH  T^^^f  "^  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
orderly  development  of  rural  electric  sys^ms 
These  power  demands  must  be  financed  ajid 
are  entitled  to  be  financed.  Just  as  the^^h 
of  private  utilities  must  be  financed 
tr5f,.TTP^^'  ^  understand  that  the  coun- 
bmZ  If  ^  "^".i"^  P'^'^  ^  «P«nd  over  $100 
billion  to  expand  theU-  own  facilitiee  In  the 
next  15  years— more  than  doubline  thedr 
present  capital  investment  of  $70  bflllon- 

hat  7b"^uu^  "".'  ''''^^A  ^"'^  ^EA  estimate 
that  $8  billion,  in  addition  to  the  $5  billion 

nvested  to  date,  will  be  needed  In  the  nm 
15  years  to  meet  power  demands  wlthfn  the 
rural  electric  systems.  wiuun  ine 

I  emphasize  this  point  because  I  think  it 
should   be   clear  from   the  outlet  that  the 

vatt'^'.er^"^"'^  ^"^^"  ^^^'  ^^P'^«  ••^'- 


rt.l.  ^^^n-known,  and  it  will  be  often  st^ited 
during  these  hearings,  that  rurul  areas  a^ 
ur.an  areas  were  before  them,  are  now  almost 
Wholly  reached  by  power  llnee.  The  area, 
s«;yed   by   cooperative   and   private  svs^  ' 

t  t\^-°''  ^^  *'^°'*-  ''^'^^y  defined;  s:, 
11^^,  '^''^•e'^ion  to  Stat*  as  If  it  were  pertment, 
to  this  financing  prt^joeal  that  97  or  98  or  9j 
P^ent  of  farms  now  receive  central  sti.tio!i 

alr'^'^v'H.fi^li'^^'"  '^^^  ^"-^^  the  area., 
already  defined  and  served,  whether  bv  co- 

u^rb^nT  °'  ^"''^''  ^i'^'^n.s,  both  rural  .and 
urban  power  consumption  is  doubling  everv-  8 
or  10  years.  The  REA  program  m^st  tdke 
nto  account  this  fact  of  our  national  We 
Just  as  the  utilities  do.  It  must  do  so  la 
w,;  ^?^  "^  '^'^  thousands  of  businesses  and 
banks  in  rural  commumtles.  and  the  pr«^t 
corporations  of  the  nation  as  wen.  when^l^y 

-ulifi  r  T'r^'  "'^"^^^'^^  appliances  to^e 
rural  market  o*  $i  billion  a  year  and  look 
fonvard  to  the  steady  growth  o!  that  nw^^ 

V 

as'the'^chif  "?'  •'"'^  extended  to  consumers, 
n^reeVn  ^'^  "  """"^^  ^"^  ^^K^^  phase  tc^ 
three  phKise  .ser%ice,  as  the  total  power  rT 
quirements  of  a   system   Increase-^ichls 

urLn'T.'?'"  °'  ""  ''''^-  ^ral  anS 
urban— Its  management  must  arranee  to  fi- 
nance  this  investment  in  progreel^  With 
respect  to  the  REA  systems.  V":^^  ^^. 

First,  the  REA  program  could  continue  to 
depend  on  annual  appropriations  frc«^  ti^ 
treasury  of  the  2  percent  loan  funds^now 
provided  by  law.  This  raises,  of  ccfui^  th^ 
prospect  Of  steadily  increasing  the^nu^! 
appropriation  to  a  level  which  should  ^a 
be  double  that  of  recent  years.  Tet  fT^ 
not  cle.ir  that  the  Administration  is  willing 

mcreas^'"'''  ''°'  "'"  "'^^'^^^^  ^PP'""^'^  ^"^»^ 

Pr^fd^l'f .  "h  f'^n'Pl^  this  year,  when  the 
i'residents  budget  recommended  only  $220 
iTUllion  for  REA  loans,  plus  $50  mlXn  c^" 
ned  over-^r  less  than  one-half  the  amount 
Of  the  loan  applications  of  some  $675  million 
then  expected  to  be  on  hand  at  the  begirding 

mitf^^V^'^''-  ^^  Appropriation  Com! 
mlttees  of  the  House  and  Senate  know  the 
value  Of  the  REA  program,  and  It  ha*  sTrone 
support  in  the  Congress.  While  the  buZ-t 
figure  was  Increased  to  $365  million  by  toe 
House  and  $375  million  by  the  Senate  that 
amount  is  neveri^heiess  snxaller  than  the  $402 
S°?9°^'^r"^''^,  -"^^-i^  I'^t  year  for*^e 
th^U^Tplf  ^forTu^s."^''^^  ^  ^'^  ^- 
m^uf'/''"'  without  Crises  such  as  the  war 

DroXam/^'  *^  ^""^  '^*  ^^  «tabllshed 
programs  have  entered  a  new  area  of  cotn- 
petiuon  for  federal  funds.  It  is  evidently 
^e  intention  of  this  Administration,  and  I 
beUeve  inescapably  will  be  the  concern  of 
future  administrations,  to  give  a  high  prior- 
eL^  P^rams  to  reach  the  enormous  prob- 
ing,^rL'""^  ciUee-houslng,  slum  clea^r.e 
w^tr  dX^^"^*'''''  transporUUon  sj-stems. 
water,  delinquency,  and  education.  We  could 
all  give  examples,  as  I  have  done  elsewhere 
iJh  '^  ^^^  competition  for  funds  which 
lea^  me  to  draw  the  parallel,  although  It  is 

of  1959'''..,^;' V^  ''''  '''■^  self. Financing  Ac 
of  1959— which  grew  out  of  the  demand  for 
growth  Within  the  TVA  system  anHLny 
vfir^^'"""  ^^^*  Congress  had  not  pro- 
f  ,n!f  ^nd  would  not  provide  the  Increasing 
funds  Which  TVA  needed.  That  Act  ha! 
worked  well,  with  savings  to  the  government 
and  taxpayers  of  $345  million,  and  last  monm 
was  extended  by  the  Congrees  to  provWe  an 
^^ority"  *^  ''""°''  °^  «el^-flnaSclng  au" 
Similarly,  I  believe  It  U  the  heart  of  the 

E-^Jrif  n  "'*  ''"''°'^«'  Association  Of  Rt^! 
Electric  Cooperatives,   and  I  assume  of  uTe 

tha't  eve^f1^'""°'^  Administration  its^f* 
that  e%en  if  there  were  no  war,  or  competl- 
Uon    from    new    programs,   and    even   mL 
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generous  financing  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  REA  cooperatlvee  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  their  capital  needs  will  be  met  by 
federal  approprlaUons. 

Tet,  If  the  annual  REA  appropriations  are 
not  sharply  Increased,  and  If  nothing  else 
Is  done,  the  rural  electric  systems  could  be- 
come obsolescent — their  fine  record  of  serv- 
ice could  falter,  and  the  national  policy  and 
the  Intent  of  Ck>ngTess  to  provide  comparable 
electric  service  in  the  rural  areas  could  fall. 

It  will  not  fail,  because  the  Congress  ajid 
the  country  will  not  abandon  millions  of 
farm  families,  thousands  of  rural  commu- 
nities, and  the  REA  program.  But  I  do  men- 
tion this  pro6i>ect  because  those  who  have 
opposed  REA  from  the  beginning — and  who 
now  oppose  this  bill  even  though  it  is  a  step 
In  the  direction  they  have  urged  for  years, 
away  from  complete  dependence  on  govern- 
ment financing — recognize  that  any  growing 
system  will  either  be  supplied  or  starve. 

The  second  possibility,  then.  Is  to  find  a 
means  that  will  provide  the  funds  needed  by 
the  rural  electric  systems  to  supplement  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress. 

Cooperatives  have  no  stock  to  sell,  for  they 
belong  to  their  user-members.  It  would  be 
difficult  or  Unpractical  for  a  cooperative  to 
attempt  to  sell  its  own  securities  to  private 
Investors.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  with  respect  to  the  Production 
Credit  Association  cooperatives,  financed 
through  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  and 
with  respect  to  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives, 
also  within  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
In  these  Banks,  the  Congress  has  established 
a  financial  institution  which  provides  the 
necessary  link  between  private  investors  and 
the  cooperative  systems  in  which  the  invest- 
ment ultimately  rests. 

The  bank — In  this  case  the  Rural  Electric 
Bank — through  Its  paid-in  capital,  through 
Its  record  of  sound  fiscal  operation  in  issu- 
ing lt«  own  securities,  and  through  its  ex- 
tension of  sound  loans  timely  repaid,  ^ives 
assurance  to  private  Investors.  It  would  pool 
the  risk  of  Individual  loans,  offering  Investors 
confidence  In  the  Bank  Itself  rather  than 
dozens  of  particular  situations.  Those  who 
wish  to  Invest  In  the  great  development  of 
rural  America  could  do  so  through  their  pur- 
chases of  the  securities  of  the  Rural  Electric 
Bank. 

For  the  rural  electric  systems,  the  Bank 
would  offer  a  single  source  of  funds — having 
known  policies  applicable  to  all  eligible  bor- 
rowers and  coordinated  with  the  policies  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

I  emphasize  this  basic  function:  that  the 
Bank  would  serve  as  a  conduit  through  which 
to  channel  private  investment  to  the  rural 
electric  systems.  It  would  give  the  rural 
electric  systems  which  can  afford  to  do  so  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  private  investment. 
and  the  responsibility  of  bearing  its  realistic 
cost. 

The  Bank  would  receive  an  initial  federal 
Investment — and  it  is  substantial.  But  I 
think  it  puts  this  matter  in  perspective  to 
say  that  the  entire  federal  Investment  would 
represent  only  a  portion  of.  and  actually  be 
taken  from,  the  proceeds  of  loans  and  in- 
terest being  repaid  to  the  federal  government 
by  the  REA  systems. 

The  money  is  out  on  loan  now.  When  re- 
turned to  the  federal  government,  it  would 
simply  be  tised  to  purchase  stock  in  the 
Rural  Electric  Bank.  And  this  federal  In- 
vestment, to  provide  initial  strength  to  the 
bank,  will  generate  several  times  that  amount 
of  private  investment. 

The  federal  investment  would  gradually 
be  replaced  by  Investment  of  the  borrower 
cooperatives  themselves  in  their  bank. 
Meanwhile,  the  federal  government  could 
share  In  any  dividends  paid  on  Bank  stock, 
and  under  S.  3720.  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees could  at  any  time  limit  the  amount 
of  the  annual  federal  Investment. 

VI 

,      The  purpose  of   the   Rural   Electric   Bank 
would  b«  to  provide  capital  to  those  coopera- 


tives which  have  matured  to  the  point  that 
they  need  not  be  wholly  dependent  of  2- 
jjercent  government  loans — ftnd  we  know 
there  are  many  strong  and  efficient  co-ops. 
This  additional  source  of  capital  would  sup- 
plement the  appropriated  2-percent  loan 
funds,  wliich  will  continue  to  be  required 
for  those  cooperatives  having  high  costs  In 
reaching  sparsely  populated  areiis  and  to 
meet  the  purpose  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  in  bringing  electricity  to  areas  which 
cannot  be  reached  through  the  usual 
financing 

The  Rural  Electric  Bank,  as  I  have  said, 
would  receive  its  initial  capital  through 
investment  by  the  government  in  its  capital 
stock.  Repayment  by  RE.'\  co-ops  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  their  existing  out- 
standing loans  would  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose In  this  way.  not  to  exceed  S50  million 
annually  cotild  be  Invested  so  th^it.  .after  15 
years,  a  total  of  up  to  $750  million  annually 
would  be  available. 

Additional  ciipital  would  be  provided  to 
the  Bank  through  the  requirement  that 
cooperatives  obtaining  a  loan  from  the  Bank 
would  invest  5  percent  of  their  loan  in  bank 
stock — Just  as  farmers  Invest  in  their  PCA 
when  they  get  a  loan  Eligible  co-op  bor- 
rowers, and  individual  RE.^  con.suniers  them- 
selves, could  also  Invest  in  the  Bp.nk. 

With  this  invested  capital  ;«  security  for 
Its  operations,  the  Rural  Electric  Bank  would 
then  issue  debentures  to  be  sold  to  private 
Investors,  up  to  a  limit  of  8  times  the 
amount  of  the  paid-in  ciipit.al — although  at 
first,  of  course,  the  ratio  would  be  lower, 
about  3  or  4  times. 

The  funds  secured  in  this  way  by  the  Rural 
Electric  Bank,  from  the  government  invest- 
ment of  REA  loan  repayments,  and  chiefly 
from  the  sale  of  Its  securities  to  private  In- 
vestors, would  then  be  loaned  by  the  Bank 
to   riiral    electric   cooperatives. 

The  plan  calls  for  two  levels  C'f  interest 
on  the  loans  made  by  the  Bank.  The  first 
would  be  an  Intermediate  rate — 3  percent,  or 
perhaps  4  percent  as  reconamended  by  the 
Administration.  The  second  rate  of  interest. 
for  cooperatives  In  a  strong  position,  would 
reflect  the  cost  of  money. 

The  Rural  Electric  Bank  would  be  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors  which  would 
Include  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culttire  and  representatives  of  the  rtiral  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  The  REA  Administrator 
would  serve  as  the  chief  executive  officer  or 
Governor  of  the  Bank.  As  the  Federal  in- 
vestment was  retired  over  a  period  of  years, 
control  would  eventually  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  cooperatives  themselves. 

In  this  way,  the  plan  would  maintain  the 
present  2-pprcent  loan  progriun  for  those 
systems  that  have  not  yet  attained  financial 
strength  to  reach  their  objectives  without 
this  source  of  funds.  It  would  provide 
through  the  Rur.^1  Electric  Bank  50-year 
loans  at  a  lilgher  rate,  sufficient  to  attract 
private  capital.  In  short,  by  treatiug  the 
sound  economic  growth  of  tiie  REC  s  as  a 
resource  which  could  attract  private  invest- 
ment to  rural  electric  systems  through  the 
Rtiral  Electric  Bank,  it  would  provide  the 
capital  to  finance  the  growing  use  of  elec- 
tricity. 

vn 

Before  concluding,  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  list  in  simplified  form  the 
principal  changes  made  between  S.  3337  and 
S,  3720.  The  new  bill.  S.  3720.  to  which  I 
hope  the  Secretitry  of  Agriculture  and  offi- 
cials of  the  NRECA  will  direct  their  testi- 
mony, provides: 

(a)  Federal  capitalization  of  Rural  Elec- 
tric Bank  up  to  $750  million,  not  to  exceed 
$50  million  a  year  for  15  years,  and  subject 
to  appropriations  limitations;  rather  than 
up  to  *1  billion  ui^mg  all  net  proceeds  of  loan 
repayments.  (Federal  capitalization  of 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  up  to  $300  million. 
rather  than  $500  million.) 

(b)  Borrowing  power  of  the  Banks  not  to 


exceed  8  times  pivld-ln  capital,  rather  than 
10  times. 

(c)  Dividends  to  be  paid  on  Class  A  stock 
held  by  the  United  States,  at  same  rate  as 
on  stock  held  by  co-ops. 

(d)  Bank  board  of  13  members — REA  Ad- 
ministrator. 6  named  by  President.  6  from 
co-ops;  rather  than  10  directors  Inclvidlng 
6  co-op  directors  having  one-half  vote  eaci; 
until  conversion.  None  of  the  6  members 
named  by  President  to  be  employees  of  the 
REA.  but  3  shall  be  from  USDA,  3  from 
public. 

(e)  Conversion  to  REC  borrower  control 
when  two-thirds  of  stock  Is  held  by  bor- 
rowers, rather  than  one-half.  Also,  specifies 
that  Congress  may  continue  to  review  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  after  all  Class  A  stock  is 
redeemed  and  retired. 

(f)  Criteria  for  any  acquisition  using 
Bank  loans,  and  for  any  G  &  T  loans  made 
"to  Improve  the  efficiency  or  financial  stabil- 
ity of  electric  systems". 

(g)  New  provision  to  same  purpose  as 
appropriations  language  of  recent  years,  re- 
quiring that  prior  to  Initial  G  &  T  loan 
from  Bank,  the  borrower  advertise  for  firm 
bids  on  wholesale  fxjwer,  and  a  determination 
that  cost  of  pKDwer  would  be  less  than  any 
such  bid. 

(h)  New  provision  that  total  generating 
facilities  financed  by  REA  may  never  exceed 
5  percent  of  total  US  capacity. 

(I)  Omits  the  Intention  to  exempt  bor- 
rowers from  FPC  Jurisdiction,  and  the  pro- 
vision permitting  Bank  to  make  Section  5 
loans  (to  consumers  themselves.) 

While  I  have  tried  to  present  the  need  for 
supplemental  financing  and  the  operation  of 
this  plan  In  understandable  terms,  the  pro- 
posal Is  major  legislation  and  is  not  simple. 
Details  of  S.  3720  which  may  not  attract 
public  attention  could  be  critical  to  the 
successful  operation  of  this  proposal.  It 
presents  Issues  which  will  be  hard  fought — 
for  they  represent  not  only  an  opportunity 
for  the  cooperatives  to  move  toward  inde- 
pendence and  stand  on  their  own  feet,  but 
also  the  chance  for  others  to  misread  their  in- 
tentions, deny  their  accomplishments,  and 
attack  their  future. 

We  know  the  committee  will  receive  testi- 
mony directed  to  every  provision  of  these 
bills,  and  that  it  will  require  work  to  brlna 
from  this  committee  and  enact  the  supple- 
mental REA  financing  system.  But  the  work 
has  begun,  and  I  have  confidence  m  the 
legislative  process.  I  know  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Chairman  and  all  the  members 
of  this  committee  to  hear  and  consider  all 
views,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  with  pa- 
tience and  the  good  faith  of  all  concerned 
a  practical,  constructive  and  gentilnely  help- 
ful plan  can  be  adopted. 

It  can  be  a  plan  which  will  not  only  help 
assure  the  future  of  rural  America  as  an 
organic  part  of  a  growing  and  developing 
nation,  and  one  which  will  be  a  credit  to  our 
system,  but  also  a  plan  which  will  help 
sustain  the  economic  life  of  thousands  of 
other  communities  and  private  businesses, 
including  the  private  utilities,  whose  pros- 
perity also  rests  on  the  undiminished  vitality 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


REA  Financing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  19,  1966 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  on  which  I  serve,  has  held 
hearings  on  the  proposal  to  provide  a 
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means  of  supplemental  financing  for  the 
REA  cooperatives,  which  I  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  with  Senator  Bass  and  others 
t  Dllowmg  my  own  appearance  on  Mon- 
day, the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Electri- 
fication and  Farm  Credit  heard  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Honorable  Mike  Monroney. 

Senator  Monroney  has  been  a  stronp- 
fighter  for  the  REA  program,  because 
he  knows  the  accomplishments  and  un- 
deretands  the  needs  of  the  rural  electric 
s.vstems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  before  our  subcommittee 
^  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  bein.g  no  objection,  the  .'•tnte- 
mcnt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  AoRictri.-' 
TtnsAL  Credit  and  Rural  Eifctrification  op 

THE  SrNATE  COMMm-EE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FORFSTRT.  ON  THE  E^TAELrsH.MENT  OT 
RtTR.^L  ELECTRIC  AND  RuRAL  TELEPHONE 
13  a  NKS 


Of  all  the  imaginative  projects  in  the  pub- 

HiV'f.';'"^  """S""  ""  ^^'^  century,  few  faced 
dimcultles  more  complicated  than  those  over- 
come in  bringing  light  and  electricity  to 
rural  America.  Few  social  and  economic  re- 
forms have  been  as  successful  as  the  rural 
electrification  program.  It  is  a  story  re- 
cotmted  With  pride  by  Presidents  and  a 
reality  looked  upon  with  envy  by  the  leaders 
of  many  nations  whose  rural  people  still  are 
without  light  and  electric  power 

Pfflrt'='  r,'T.f^'  ^'^^  achieved  by  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  thousands  of  rural  Americans  who 
formed  non-profit  cooperatives  in  almost 
every  State  of  the  union  and  went  about 
doing  What  the  private  utilities  had  always 
said  was  impossible.  These  member-owned 
cooperatives  built  the  lines  and  strune  the 
wires  that  stretched  across  the  prairies  and 
over  the  hills  into  the  homes  and  barns  of  oi^ 
farm  families. 

They  accomphshed  the  Impossible  and 
their  achievement  Is  one  which  President 
Johnson  praised  in  the  speech  he  gave  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  last  year,  when  he 

■In  the  countryside  where  I  was  born,  and 

Ltlrt        '7\l  ^^^^  """"^  ^'^^  "'g^^t  Illumi- 
nated,   and    the    kitchen   warmed,    and    the 

home  heated,  where  once  the  cheerless  night 
and  the  ceaseless  cold  held  sway.     And  all 
this  happened  because  electricity  came  to  our 
vwf^«°°!,'^*  humming  wires  of  the  REA 
Electrification  of  the  countryside-yes.  that 
too.  Is  impressive." 

United  States  had  electric  service.  In  my 
own  State  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the 
farms  had  electric  service  in  1935  Today 
over  98  per  cent  have  the  benefit  of  it  ^ 
Through   the  REA's   the   countryside  has 

or?c?n,r''^^''-  '^^  soundness"^  of  tl^ 
original  concept^the  ability  of  the  electric 
cooperatives  to  meet  their  obligations  to  ri! 
fhL  K  ^"^stantlal  federal  Investment  In 
them-has  been  proven,  m  Oklahoma  no 
^.ni°T"./'°?  *^^  ^^*'  Electrification  Ad- 
^t^.l  '',1'°°  '^  °''^""^"^  '"  1^  payments.  The 
than   t^  "i"  'T°"^  °'  ^^^  repayment  is  better 

tlon,  tI  '"''^'  P"''^*^  '«"^^°K  institu- 
tions. The  success  of  the  program  is 
unchallenged.  F'"Br»m     is 

h.^^^   ^"^^    though   the   cooperatives   have 

finl^  ,^^  J"^  ""*''^'*  ^'l  ^a^e  met  their 
financial  and  public  service  obligations,  they 

^^^.f'''"'.*  "^^^^  ^°  permanent  long  range 
«nn  n°°  '^'^''  ^°^d  to  meet  their  con- 
Unuing  and  Increasing  financial  needs     The 

^rTt    \T^^  ''^'^'^  **'«^  »«  <=au3ed  m  large 

pro-am         "^'^  ^""""^^  "^  *^*  cooperative 


Despite  increasing  power  demiind;s  by  their 
consumers  and  an  increase  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  consumers,  the  REA's  still  serve 
Thfr'?,'^^"*'^'/!  'P'^^^'y  populated  ^eL 
on  REA  borrowers-  system  is  only  3  5  con- 
sumers per  mile  of  line  and  the  average 
an mial  revenue  Is  only  $516  per  mUe  Tn 
Oklahoma,  the  figures  are  only  2.3  consumers 

t^he  ^  .  ^""^  *^2^  ''^  revenue.  In  some  of 
the  western  states  the  consumer  density 
and  revenues  per  mile  are  even  lower  This 
Tcu^t  T'  '^'J*  ^""^-^Hiers  per  Sle 
?L  f,  ^  ''"'*  ^  investor-owned  utili- 
ties with  aver.ige  revenues  of  $7,820  per  mile 
The  cooperatives-  cost  of  providing  service 
Is^  therefore,  greater,  even  though  they  have 
enjoyed  certain  Ux  benefits  and  low  interest 
rate  loans  from  the  federal  government 

Because    the    cooperatives    have    enjoyed 
these  advantages,  they  have  been  subjected 
to  con..t-.nt  criticism  from  the  private  utili- 
ties and  their  stockholders.    REA  critics  over- 
look  or   ignore   the    importance   of   electric 
power  to   the  American  farmer,   whose  fan- 
tastic production  of  food  and  fiber  is  actu-Ilv 
the  principal  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the 
free  world.     Their  criticism,  however    can- 
not detract  from  the  import.ant  public  service 
the  cooperatives  have  provided   during  the 
past  30  years,  nor  can  it  legitimately  be  used 
as   an   argument   against   providing   them   a 
means  to  obtain  capital   for  necessary  im- 
provements in  their  facilities. 

The  issue  before  the  Committee  i.<;  what 
role  the  cooperatives  will  have  in  providing 
needed  electric  and  telephone  service  to 
rural  America.  I  think  they  have  plaved  a 
Utal  ro'.e  up  to  now.  These  programs" have 
been  so  successful  that  no  one  can  deny 
them  a  part  to  play  in  the  future 

The  goal  of  this  pending  legislation  should 
be  the  attainment  of  economic  and  financial 
self-sufficiency.  Although  Uie  cooperatives 
are  well  on  their  way  toward  maturity  thev 
have  not  reached  It  yet.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  establish  a  supplemental 
financing  such  as  proposed  here.  This  will 
make  much-needed  funds  available  now  to 
the  cooperatives  and  at  the  same  thne  en- 
ab^  them  over  the  long  pull  to  become  self- 
sufSclent. 

Until  that  time  the  cooperatives  will  need 
interim  financing  at  Intermediate  interest 
rates  and  at  the  more  favorable  rate  now 
available.  The  power  demands  on  their  svs- 
terns  have  almost  doubled  In  the  past  10 
years.  In  1955  the  average  monthly  con- 
sumer consumption  was  242  kilowatt  hours 
per  month.  By  1965.  the  average  consump- 
Ti°'\,r°^t  1°  ^''^  kilowatt  hours  per  month. 
In   the   late   thirties,   the   average  monthly 

hours"'^"°''    ''^    '^^    ^^""^    *°    kUowatt 
Dernand  has  also  Increased  as  cities  and 

f^^^l^J'^''^  ^P""^^  "^*°  ^""^  previously 
inhabited  by  the  farm  population  only  Now 
that  the  demand  has  Increased  and  the 
population  has  shifted  into  cooperative  serv- 
ice areas,  the  cooperatives  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  to  provide  the 
needed  service. 

The  establishment  of  a  rural  electric  bank 
and  a  rural  telephone  bank,  along  the  lines 
of  the  financing  Institutions  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  will 
give  the  cooperatives  the  Interim  supple- 
mental financing  they  need.  These  wUl  be- 
come permanent  financial  Institutions  from 
which  the  REA-s  can  ultimately  obtain  all 
their  capital  needs. 

The  private  utilities  have  opposed  the  co- 
operative program  and  are  fearful  of  further 
encroachment  into  private  utility  service 
areas  As  I  Indicated  earlier.  I  believe  the 
criticism  is  unjustified.  I  believe  such  fears 
are  exaggerated. 

Most  of  the  so-oalled  rural  electric  co- 
operative competition  has  occurred  because 
of  the  farmers'  Increasing  electric  energy  de- 
mandfi  and  the  shift  in  population.    I  l^ileve 
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the  boundaries  of  REA  senlce  areas  should 
cont  nue  U,  be  set  by  State  and  Ici^  govern^ 

sZu^H  hV  TJ""'  ""''''''  ^*^«t  co.,pfratl™, 
non  ,^  '^^  °"*  °f  ^  previous! V  sparsely 
populated  .area  Just  because  population  hnl 
ncreased  and  energy  demands  have  grown  t,' 
;r.tfiKrr":t^-'^^-^'^^-'"^'-"--^a 

tbr'b;;?^=^^--^--^-3. 

Sen'T"  ""^'''''^'  ''  -''"^  co-sponsored  bv  2^ 
fhe  hm  ,n?;![  '^!  ^""^'^^"'^  '  ''^'■'^  studied 
Fridiv  '"l,^"^""^  by  Senator  Cooper  on 
i-ricla\.  I  believe  the  bill  is  a  reasonahlp 
compromise  between  S.  33,37  and  7l"e  pro! 
posras  made  by  the  Administration  Se^r'L 
tor  Cooper  s  bill  also  cont^.lns  limit.'.tions  on 
he  ending  power  of  the  electric  bnk  which 
r  believe  provide  adequate  protection  for    ho 

CousVv'to''  he''  '''''  ""'''  ^•'J''^'-'^  -  "r  - 
uousiy  to  the  concept  of  the  bank 

I  endorse  Senator  Cooper's  bll!  and  com 

u'";eJ^,U.e'The"  ^'^  ""'^  ^"'^  '^'^^^  "" 
rLlw    w      ""^   q^i^stions   which  have   been 
ra  sed  about  the  establishment  of  rural  elec 
trie  and  telephone  banks 

sidTr?hf/''"""  "'""""^  ^^''^  expressed   con- 
sider,.ble     concern     about     generation     and 

or'un'ntTt^d  ^^-P"-^^^^--  -^'  thr^os^ihituv 
Of  unlimited  expansion  with  the  additlon-.i 

ri^'bnlk'"^?;;"""^'^"^  ""^"  ^^*  "-'l  *^-- 
iroper  p'r^^cu."!"^""  ^^'^"'^  '^^  P'--^  '" 

In  the  first  place,  onlv  31  per  cent  of  tho 
money  lent  by  the  Rural  Electrificat  on  Ad     ' 
ministration    has    pone    for    general  on    anrt 
transmission  facilities  generation   and 

Second,  these  loens  have  been  made  only 
uhen  cooperatives  have  been  unable  to  mir! 
ch.ase  an  adequate  and  drpend.ible  suppHf 
power.  When  power  co.ts  would  be  reduced 
or  when  the  securitv  and  effectiveness  of  ?h» 
cooperative  system  has  befn'lhrertrner"' 

1  nird.  the  cooperatives  purchase  more  than 

vf^e  utilities"'  Th?  """"  ""''^''^  ^™-  P^l^ 
Which  RFlr»,7^''  "?"^  ^^""^  the  subsidies 

.tantlal  benefit  also  to  the  private  power  in- 

n  Ulion  H^J/^'f  '"''  this^amountSd  to  21 
nr ivi^e  ro^"'  "  '**''^*  purchases  from  the 
private  companies. 

And  fourth,  the  G  &  T  cooperatives  which 
some  private  utility  spokesmen  .,eem  to  v  ew 
as   a  socialistic   threat   generate   only   about 

^r«t  ^h"."?^  °^  '^"  ^°*"'  '^"°^«  hours  g^n 
erated  In  the  United  States.     They  account 
for  oruy  about  one  percent  of  th7revenues 
der  ved  from  the  sale  of  such  energy 

Under  Senator  Cooper -s  bill  the  (teneratlnc. 
capacity  of  G  &  T  cooperatlyes^^  Umlt^^ 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  electric  generXrca- 
paclty  In  the  United  States,  SeLtor  Coo^% 
bin  also  limits  the  cumulative  size  of^v 
f,';''"'f  lon°f  electric  facilities  by  cc^p^al 

d  ton  °  ^T  "°"-^"^«'  connectlons.^n^^d- 
ditlon.  no  loan  may  be  made  to  a  G  &  T 
cooperative  which  would  displace  power  r^pT 
onl.,f^  P. '''"*'  companies  unle^  the  co- 
operative  has   advertUed    for    bids    for    the 

t^r^n^'^^'-  'i  ""^^^  '^"^  ""'^  the  cost  o? 
the  power  under  the  proposed  loan  to  the 

r^L^'T'^  ''  '°^"  *^""  '^-^  ^««t  of  power 
under  the  lowest  bid  submitted 

tv,!!'tK  ^^?*  restrictions  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  private  utilities  are  adequately  pro! 
tected  against  unwarranted  expansions'^  of 
G  &  T  cooperatives,  as  weU  as  any  possible 
ncrease  in  competition  for  non-rural  cus! 
tomers.  '"i<»i  <.ui.- 

This  entire  matter  has  been  iinder  ex- 
tensive study  for  many  months  and  the  pro- 
visions Of  S.  3720  contain  a  number  of 
refinements  to  insure  the  continued  succesa 
of  rural  electric  and  rural  telephone  coopera! 
tlves  under  a  variety  of  situations  that  may 
develop  over  the  years  to  come. 

Highlights  of  the  bill  ;hat  are  of  particular 

„^!rfx      ,"""  '"'='"'*''  *^^  provisions  that 
limit  federal  capitalization  to  not  more  than 

?so'',.'??   "°M  1r"*"  *  y^"^'-  "P  to  »  total  or 
750  million  dollars. 
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The  bill  also  limits  the  lending  power  of 
the  bank  to  a  sum  not  to  exceed  eight  times 
the  paid-in  capital.  This  Ls  a  more  conserva- 
tive reetrlctlon  than  had  previously  been 
considered. 

Another  provision  that  will  lend  integrity 
to  the  bank  Is  the  provision  that  borro'Aer 
control  will  occur  only  after  two-thirds  of 
the  stock  Is  held  by  the  borrowers  rather 
than  one-half  as  had  been  suggested  In 
earlier  versions. 

One  cannot  foresee  all  of  the  future  needs 
that  will  undoubtedly  occupy  the  members 
of  this  bank  board  once  It  Is  established. 
but  the  bin  provides  for  a  membership  en 
the  Board  that  will  have  the  expertise  in 
the  vital  areas  of  management  and  finance 
needed  to  deal  with  future  problems.  At 
the  same  time  the  bill  creates  an  Instru- 
mentality capable  of  meeting  the  fabulous 
opportunities  of  the  21st  centuri' — provid- 
ing we  deal  successfully  with  the  challenges 
of  today  by  bringing  It  Into  being  at  this 
time. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chalmian.  I  believe 
the  cooperatives  have  an  Important  part  to 
play  In  the  future  In  providing  electric 
and  telephone  service  to  rviral  areas.  They 
have  Bubetantlal  captltal  needs  which  must 
toe  met  and  due  to  their  higher  operating 
costs,  low  density  tmd  meager  revenues,  they 
cannot  i»y  prime  bank  rates  at  the  present 
time. 

I  support  S.  3720  as  the  right  approach 
to  meet  those  capital  needs  and  to  achieve 
the  ultimate  goal  of  freedom  from  financial 
dependence  on  the  federal  government.  I 
urge  this  committee  to  take  action  this  year 
to  establish  this  new  program. 


DUcIosnres  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
two  more  occtirrences  on  Capitol  Hill 
this  past  week  which  stirred  up  con- 
troveralal  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. One  of  these  was  when  a  dis- 
trict judge  enjoined  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  The  other  was  the  disclosure 
that  just  prior  to  President  Johnson's 
message  in  Congress  urging  a  $20  million 
appropriation  for  Project  Mohole,  the 
stockholders  of  Brown  &  Root,  who  held 
a  contract  for  this  multimillion-dollar 
project,  had  made  a  $25,000  contribution 
to  the  President's  Club. 

These  and  other  revelations  Indicate 
to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  Govern- 
ment needs  a  thorough  housecleanlng. 
Hereinafter  are  the  examples  of  disclo- 
sures that  I  refer  to: 

CASE    1 CONGRESS    AND    THE    COURTS 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
American  Government,  a  Federal  court 
ordered  a  congressional  committee  to  re- 
frain from  holding  a  hearing. 

CASK   n THB   PW!Sn)ENT'S   CLUB 

Members  of  the  Immediate  family  of 
George  R.  Brown,  board  chsdrman  of 
Brown  b  Root,  simultaneously  con- 
tributed $25,000  to  the  President's  Club 
on  May  13,  1966.  This  was  a  few  days 
after  $20  million  for  Project  Mohole  was 


cut  out  of  the  budget  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  a  few  days 
before  President  Johnson,  on  May  18, 
1966,  urged  that  they  be  restored. 

The  original  award  of  the  Mohole  con- 
tract to  Brown  &  Root,  a  Texas  contract- 
ing fu-m,  that  had  never  drilled  even  a 
fence  post  hole,  caused  some  gossip  be- 
cause the  award  was  not  made  to  the  low 
bidder.  The  original  estimated  cost  of 
$17  million  in  4  years  had  already  in- 
crea.scd  to  $125  million. 

C.\SE    III — A    NONPOLmCAL    TRIP 

In  upstate  New  York.  President  John- 
son is  scheduled  to  make  a  "nonpolitical  ' 
trip.  Stops  at  Buffalo.  Syracu.se.  and  El- 
lenville  are  in  congressional  districts  held 
by  freshmen  Democratic  Congre.'^smen 
swept  into  office  in  tlic  Jolnison  landslide 
of  1964. 

CASE    rV — ANTI-.'.AP.     LEADER     IS    COMMUNIST 

Richard  M.  Rhoads.  a  City  College  of 
New  York  student,  identified  as  promi- 
nent in  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement 
which  is  urging  yoimg  Americans  to  en- 
list with  Communist  forces  axiainst  South 
Vietnam,  declared  in  a  congressional 
Inquiry: 

If  you're  asking  me  if  I  am  a  Commimlst. 
I  certainly  am. 

CASE    V CHICAGO    STREET    DEMONSTRATION' 

Miss  Kathleen  Morris  participated  in  a 
demonstration  while  serving  as  a  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  employee  at  the 
suggestion  of  her  superior. 

CASE     VI — INFLATION       , 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  food 
prices  are  climbing  becau.se  of  inflation. 
It  points  up  inflation  is  due  mainly  be- 
cause the  Government  stokes  up,  as  it 
says,  the  economy  by  spending  more 
money  than  it  takes  in. 

CASE    Vn — DEBT     INTEREST 

The  exorbitant  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
high  Interest  rates  was  demonstrated  by 
Treasurj-  refunding  operations  last  week: 
$14  billion  of  notes  at  5' 4  percent — the 
Government  sale  at  the  highest  coupon 
rate  since  1921 — was  successful  in  selling 
only  67.8  percent  of  the  securities. 

CASE    VIU  — TFX 

The  AP  says  the  Pentagon  press  agent's 
replies  to  questions  reveal  the  projected 
unit  cost  of  the  TFX  on  one  model  Is  up 
160  percent  The  cost  for  developing  and 
testing  18  planes  for  the  Air  Force  is  now 
up  to  $882  million. 

CASE  DC — s:eer.\  club 

Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Cohen 
said  he  had  not  been  prompted  by  the 
administration  when  he  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  tax  status  of  the  Sierra 
Club  for  spending  its  contributions  in 
opposition  to  a  bill  to  flood  the  Grand 
Canyon  by  means  of  two  dams. 

CASE    X ANTIPOVERTT    PROGRAM 

Republicans  have  raised  the  point  as  to 
why  four  qualified  firms  were  ignored 
and  a  fifth  firm  chosen  for  a  Government 
contract. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  connection  between  the 
$1,000  contribution  to  the  President's 
Club  and  the  apparent  arbitrary  selec- 
tion that  gave  a  mUlion  dollar  poverty 
contract  to  a  one-man  Washington  ofiQce 
whose  vice  president  was  a  member  of 


the  President's  Club.  The  original  con- 
tract was  estimated  at  $500,000  and  is 
now  being  phased  out  after  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1,350,000. 

CASE   XI GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYEES 

Actual  Federal  civilian  emplo3Tnent 
climbed  from  2,508,119  In  June  1965,  to 
2,738,248  as  of  Jime  30,  1966. 


The  South  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18, 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  has  beci: 
my  honor  to  travel  over  this  Nation  to 
tell  the  great  success  story  of  the  South. 
I  have  been  able  to  tell  of  the  cultural, 
educational,  and  Industrial  achievements 
that  have  been  made  possible  by  our  tra- 
ditions of  free  enterprise,  hard  work,  and 
hospitality. 

It  is  personally  gratifying,  therefore,  to 
note  the  increasing  recognition  of  our 
achievements  by  the  national  news 
media.  This  excellent  article  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  confirms  what  we 
have  been  saying,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  attentior. 
this  account  of  the  widespread  and  well- 
balanced  economic  progress  iir  what  is 
truly  America's  No.  1  growth  area : 
The    South    on    the   Rise — Success    Story 

(Note. — The  South,  once  the  "No.  1  eco- 
nomic problem,"  now  Is  making  a  comeback, 
outpacing  the  rest  of  U.S.  In  growth.  In- 
dustry Is  burgeoning.  There's  a  boom  in 
education,  culture,  recreation.  Race  prob- 
lems are  waning.  Why  the  vast  change' 
From  staff  members  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  who  toured  the  South  comes  this 
report.) 

Atlanta. — Now  that  the  ls.sue  of  race  rela- 
tions and  the  problems  they  raise  appear 
largely  to  have  moved  North,  this  can  be  re- 
ported— 

The  South  definitely  Is  on  the  rise  again  — 
tending  in  many  fields  to  lead  the  nation. 

Growth  in  Industry  is  burgeoning.  Agri- 
culture has  become  prosperous.  Education 
Is  booming  from  elementary  school  through 
high  schools,  and  colleges  through  graduate 
schools. 

The  rise  In  the  South  is  not  a  local 
phenonmenon. 

Rapid  growth  extends  all  tlie  way  from  the 
Gulf  Coast  areas  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  up 
Into  the  lower  Mississippi  region;  eastward 
through  Alabama  and  Georgia;  down  into 
Florida,  where  growth  Is  explosive;  up  into 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
and  over  Into  Tennessee. 

A    FAVORED    REGION 

Why?  What's  happened?  The  answer 
you  get  In  exploring  the  South  has  many 
sides. 

Workers  are  available  and  willing — and  are 
considered  less  likely  to  strike.  The  climate 
Is  moderate.  Water  supply,  so  important 
to  many  Industries,  Is  boundless. 

Oil  and  g&a  are  nearby  and  reasonably 
priced.  A  modem  highway  system,  the 
spread  of  Jet-age  airports  and  more-com- 
petltlve  rail  rates  have  ended  the  onetime 
transportation  barrier  to  growth. 

New  Orleans  and  the  Norfolk-Newport 
News  area  In  Vlrg^lnla  are  tending  to  rival 
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^.12.J  ,  u  ""^''^^  °^  shipping.  Atlanta 
IS  found  to  be  one  of  the  "hottest"  growth 
cu.es  Of  the  natlon-a  great  flnanclar^e 
and  educational  center.  .  "auo 

Dalhis    and    Houston    are    leaders    In    the 
Southwest,    Miami  and  Jacksonville  In  Plor- 

^uJ^7  *"''""  "'^  ''^  ^  ^^P'^  expanMon. 
Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  Little  Rock 
Memphis,    and    many    other    cities    of    the 

oOIIlII. 

of^^i'linH^  continuing  demand  for  services 
of  ail  kinds  by  the  South's  expanding  indus- 
tr>  and  population  that  Is  fueling  the  latest 
6urge  of  growth  in  these  metropolitan  areal 

mff.'wVf"  '!."'*  petrochemicals,  machinery, 
metal  fabrication  all  are  booming.  So  is  the 
paper  industry.     The  South  is   becoming  a 

and  appa^r"  °'  '"''"-''''■  '^"^^^'  ^"^'t'- 
Then  there  is  the  huge  space  indu.strv  at 

Snn!  ^^""^'^^'  ""'^  '''  Houston,  south  Ml^is- 
s  ppi.  New  Orle.ans  and  HuntsviUe,  Ala  The 
old  staples  of  textiles  and  tobacco,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  automated,  provide 
sound  underpinning  to  the  economies  of  a 
number  of  States. 

■The  south's  old  farming  base  of  40  acres 
iuid  a  mule  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Farms  are 
growing  large,  mechanized  and  more  effi- 
cient. Livestock  and  poultry  have  grown  in 
re^^edes"""  ''^  '^"^  ''°"'  °^  ^°"°"  and  tobacco 
An  official  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Atlanta  put  it  this  way: 

•Tlie  'new  South  Is  old  hat.  I  prefer  to  call 
it  the  maturing'  South.  As  vou  diversify 
and  upgrade  industry  and  agriculture  and 
expand  service  industries,  you  create  a  more 
nLiture  economy-one  that  is  more  stable 
."Id   less   vulnerable   to  severe  fluctuations." 

MORE    self-contained 

in J^rnn'T^'J""'"^'"  ^"''^'  ""^  "^e  rise,  is  los. 
r  nit  H°^    "'    ^^Pe"dence   on    Northern 

capital  and  executive  skills.  Today  the 
States  of  the  South  are  becoming  a  power  in 
in  their  own  right.  i~«er  in 

Southern    banks   are   financing  more   and 
more    Of    the    Souths    growth.^    loutheru 

H^r't.^'".*"  ''''  '""'''  "'  ^  'inve  t«  pro- 
duce the  trained  talent  needed  for  the 
growth  ahead.  "® 

Today,  as  scliools  improve  and  Job  oppor- 

Ct'tha't'''""^'/*^^  ^°^^  °'  professKl 
talent  that  once  plagued  the  South  is  coming 
to  an  end.  A  steady  stream  of  people,  mTan! 
While,  moves  into  Dixie  to  work^^d  live 

So  far  during  the  1960s,  the  South '  has 
been  the  only  region  of  the  country  whosi 
population  has  grown  at  a  faster  rate  thanln' 
the  decade  of  the  1950s.  •■ 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  transformation  of  rev- 

Frnnk   n' d'T"''  '",''  '"^'°"  ^^^^  President 
irankUn   D.   Roosevelt  once  called   "the  No 
1  economic  problem  of  the  nation  " 
■The  gap  between  the  South  and  the  rest 

gains  are  striking,     since  1940.  personal  In- 

fron,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  national  aver- 
age to  around  80  per  cent. 

manufacturing  doubled 

Jobs  have  been  created  at  a  rate  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  the  average  of  all  otTer  a^eL 
Manufacturing  activity  Is  more  than  double 
What  It  was  10  years  ago  in  the  South     That 

r'e^T.'ZlllL\'°  '''  '^^'^^  ^-^-««  ^-^^e 
.^^^  patterns  of  growth  are  beglnnlnK  to 
en^erge.  built  on  rising  population  and  gr^ow- 
ing  markets  in  the  South  itself.  ^ 

,Ji^^^   comment    from   Walter   Harper    dl- 
-ron"  rCc^a?^"'"'-^'^  -velopmeSrco^'- 
"About  95  per  cent  of  the  growth  we  are 

pamef  mo"^  ""^  "''*'^'"«  *°  '°  with  com! 
Panles  moving  out   of  other  areas.     Those 


companies   are    coming    here    to    serve    the 
n°sT-^^  "*^*  ^^  ^'^^^  °^  P^°P'^  ^^^  ''"«'- 

SHUT  TO    TECHNOLOGY 

There  Is  another  Important  shift  develop- 
ing today  in  the  South's  Industrial  growth 

TextUes,  once  in  the  vanguard  of  new  In- 
dustries, are  declining  in  Importance.  Tex- 
tile workers  In  South  Carolina,  for  example 
now  comprise  48  percent  of  the  factory  work 
force,  down  from  65  per  cent  In  1947 

On  the  other  hand,  more  and  more  em- 
phasis IS  being  given  to  Industries  that  stress 
technology  and  high  wages.  You  can  see 
signs  of  this  upgrading  of  Industry  everv- 
where. 

Along  the  Gulf  Coast  is  the  nation  s  petro- 
chemical industry,  with  hundreds  of  plants 
that  are  linked  by  a  1,000-mile  network  of 
pipelines.  Its  an  industry  involving  6  bil- 
lion of  investment,  built  up  almost  from 
scratch  since  World  War  11  and  still  grow- 

At  night,  aircraft  over  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  fly  through  skies  lit  by  the  plow 
from  .-scores  of  refineries,  chemical  plants 
sulphur  factories  and  aluminum  smelters! 
The  no-miles  stretch  from  Baton  Rouge  to 
New  Orleans,  says  a  Louisiana  business 
leader,  "is  going  to  rival  the  Ruhr  Vallev 
one  day."  •' 

On   the   Mis.sissippi   Itself,   barge   tr£.ffic   is 
booming    again    with    the    development    of 
diesel-powered  tugboats  able  to  haul  every- 
thing from  rockets  and   tanks   to  coal    oil 
autos  and  other  biUk  products. 

AN   ARIt^NSAS  "SEAWAY" 

Now  half-finished  is  a  1.2-binion-dallar 
project  to  harness  the  Arkansas  River  and 
open  It  to  big  barges  from  its  mouth  on  the 
Mis.<;issippi  to  Tulsa.  Okla.  By  1968  Little 
Rock  will  become  a  seaport  and.  officials  be- 
lieve, the  cent-'r  of  an  expanding  industrial 
complex 

Along  the  twisting  Tennessee  River  in 
northern  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  are  paper 
mills  metal-fabricating  plants  and  sprawl- 
ing chemical  complexes.  Soon  to  be  built 
near  Decatur.  Ala..  Is  the  Tennessee  Vallev 
Authorltys  •250-milIlon-dollar  atomic-enerEv 
plant.  '^•' 

HuntsviUe,  once  a  small  town  in  the  foot- 
hills of  northern  Alabama,  now  Is  buildinE  a 
new  20-milllon-dollar  Jet  airport  to  speed 
direct  air  service  to  Washington,  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Its  population  has  mush- 
roomed from  16,000  to  130,000  in  the  past  15 
years.  More  than  20.000  people  are  Invoked 
in  the  Space  Flight  Center's  Saturn  rocket  a 
mammoth  engine  designed  to  send  America's 
Apollo  spacecraft  to  the  moon. 

In  Florida,  America's  new  billion-dollar 
moonport  Is  still  going  up.  This  has  touched 
off  another  boom  from  Cape  Kennedy  to  Or- 
lando, a  new  center  of  electronics  and  mls- 
slle-parts  industries. 

Companies  producing  a  wide  variety  of 
goods  Including  chemicals,  electric  products 
machinery  and  paper,  are  coming  to  Arkansas 
in  large  numbers.  Much  the  same  pattern 
Lr  rr'n^.f,  'P.  ^'^'^'PP'-  with  Jackso/a  ce^ 
^LL  ^^^^-  ^^^*°"'y  """^P"*  'n  both  States 
has  Increased  In  the  past  decade  even  faster 
than  in  other  States  in  the  South  w  th  the 
exception  of  Florida. 

^h'^n^^"*^^  ,f  *"  ""  Virginia  Is  along  the 
Shenandoah    Valley,    now    attracting    many 

sea^fh  and'^'rf'"'-,  Companies  engaged  ,n  re- 
search and  development  are  sprlngine  un 
here,  too,  as  well  as  in  northern  V  rgln"a^ 

Ston'^D^'c.'*'"  ''°'°'""'  ""''''  ''""^  '^^^- 

EDt'CATION    stressed 

As  leaders  in  the  South  see  it,  this  region 
now  is  moving  out  of  its  "cheap  labw"  phLse 
into  one  In  which  skilled  labor  and  ^chnical 
people  are  Increasingly  Important     '^'''"'"'^' 

n^fn^*?"?^  '^'*  ^  *  "«w  «t'-ess  on  education 
Texi  if  o':,^*  levels  above  the  high  schoo"! 
lexas,  as  one  example,  is  spending  237  mll- 


Aun 


ilTs-ifi"'^'!  ""  '"^^'"  ^''"^•^^'on  in  the  years 
1965-66,  56  per  cent  more  than  the  outlays 
of  the  previous  two  years.  ouuays 

Enrollment  at  Southern  colleges  has  In- 
creased by  54  per  cent  In  Just  five  years 
Today,  the  South  turns  out  lee  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  holders  of  the  doctoral  deXeV 
compared  with  9  1  per  cent  in  1950.  Pa^iitv 
salaries  at  Sou, hern  universities,  on  average 
are  going  up  faster  than  in  any  other  reelon' 
enabling  this  area  to  compete  on  bf t^e^ 
terms  for  top  academic  talent 

.Jr^l^""^  "P  ""  °^"  the  South  are  new 
research  centers,  usually  built  around  uvZ 
vers.ties.  In  North  Carolina,  for  examp  e  a 
research  park  has  grown  up  In  the  cemer  of  a 

sltTthe   nnr^'!;  ^'"^-^'"g  Duke  vZ^er. 
s^ty,   the   University  of  North  Carolina    and 
North  Carolina  SUite  University  at  Ralefgh 
The  University  of  Tennessee    on  July   11 
dedicated  a  a-iniliion-dollar  Space  Institute 

edll'vfon  i?u.TT  ''"''"'^  development  ia 
eauca.ion  is  the  sharp  rise  in  two-year  com- 
munity colleges,  geared  typically  toChS^I 
ranung.  More  than  30  new  coLnumty  c^- 
leges  were  authorized  in  the  South  In  19^ 
and  the  pace  is  picking  up.  ^• 

ri»^I''*''t'^^''.i°  P"  '^'"^^  °f  ^"  freshman  stu- 
dents  in   Florida   attend  public   Junior  coU 

3lv  7n"^i^'"'  'r^""^^^-^  and  Alabama  re- 
.l^r  JT'^  '"^  "'^  °^  States  setting  up 
tmls  ^'''"'°''  '°"'^^^  °'  vocational  instl- 

MAC.N'ET    FOR    TALE.VT 

^,m'"i!  'J.^  ^^'^  "^"''^  ^  Improve  schools,  the 
south  now  IS  getting  an  increasing  number 
Of  technicians,  professional  men  ^d  m^l 
agenai  talent.  These  college-trained^, 
pie,  in  turn,  are  demanding  better  educa- 
lion  for  their  young  children 

Says  an  official  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board:  "The  quality  of  publ^- 
school  education  is  rising  almost  everywhere 
in  the  South  as  States  Invest  more  money 
School  systems  in  some  of  our  metropJ.°ltIn 
ofThe  u's'"""^""  ^-  the  best  in  o'thefparu 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  South's  fu- 
ture progress,  economists,  say,  is  the  dev'el- 
opment  of  its  financial  power 

a  "^Iruilf^n""'  ^l  °'''  "°'"'  ^'^  considered 
a    \  rtual    dependency    of    Northern    capital 

o^hir  fl^°''?"^"  ^"°^^-  Today,  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  are  taking  an  Im- 
portant role  in  the  South's  development  as 
assets  grow-from  30  billions  In  1955  to 
nearly  60  billions  now.  a  rate  of  growth  con! 
Md^erably  greater  than  that  of  thfrest  of  uie 

Pla^ntYrs^N.l?'  ^TZ'  ^^'^^  president  of  Union 

^uv  i^.f  .'°"l'   ^"^   *°   Memphis,   says: 

City  banks  in  the  South  now  are  financine 

quirVhel^r  °'  '^'  ""'^  P^"""^^  ^^''t    "e! 

bSa  ;^  y?a™  a^r  I^'J"  ^^   ^^"^^ 
.>,.„«  years  ago.     And  country  banks 

financ"''"""'  '^'"^  °"^  '"'^  banks^us^  to 

CULTURE,    TOO 

eradhll  ul'^  economic   and  educational   up- 
featio",  "'"  ^  ""'■S"  '"  ^"'"''•^  --^"d  rec- 

Atfantf '1l'""'f  '°'  'P"""*^  ^^^^-^  been  built  in 
Atlanta.  Houston  and  Memphis.     Museunu 

goTnruoTn  m'  '^'  P"^°™l«g  arts  are  a^ 
going  up  in  these  and  in  many  other  major 

wi^h  "r!^!^""  is  becoming  big  business.  Florida 
with  more  than  3  billions  a  year  in  tourist 
income,  is  still  the  leader.  But  one  State 
after  another  is  spending  millions  t^  improve 
J^rlc^Uer'^  '^^^""'  ''^'^  P-"^  -^  bis! 

mfn^^"    f1^    week-end    homes    line    the 
m,,n-m..de    lakes    in    the    Tennessee    Vallev 
Mountnin    slopes    in    Tennessee   a^d    North 
Carolina,    with    the    aid    of    artificial    snow 
bax  e  suddenly  become  skiing  center  ' 
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Offlclala  In  Virginia  exp«ct  a  20  per  Cent  a  new  Interstate  highway  promises  further  in  outlook  and  growth  between   cities  and 

rtse  in  tourtet  income  this  year  above  19«5—  growth.  rural   areas,  where  many  marginal   farmers 

not  an  unuaual  rise  In  the  South  these  days.  Mobile  and  Charleston  are  becoming  ma-  remain.    Some    SUt«8     are    Industrializing 

Bfflld  weather  makes  many  areas  year-round  jor  ports.     In  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  big  industrial  more  rapidly  than  others. 

attractlona  for  vacationers  complex,   built  around   chemical   axid  wood  Yet  you  sense  a  growing  power  In  this  part 

I  products    is  rising.  of  the  nation  and  growing  confidence  that 

MTCHANIZFD  FARMS  Growth     Of     Insurance     firms,     recording  It  Is  a  "region  with  a  fut\ire."     J.  L.  Towns- 

In   the    South '8    farming   areas,    too,    the  studios  and  services  to  industry    -  sparking  hend,  assistant  vice  president  of  the  South- 
pattern  la  one  of  change.  ^  boom  In  Nashville.  Tenn.     Chemical  com-  ern  Railway  System,  summed  things  up  this 

CSatUe  graze  in  fields  where  cotton  was  once  ponies   are   coming  to  the   area  near  Rich-  way: 

grown.     Production  of   broilers,  dairy  prod-  jnond,  Va  .  once  the  capital  of  the  Confed-  "I've  been  In  the  South  for  30  years  and 

ucta,  frulta  and  vegetables  is  rising,  as  »gri-  gracy   and    now   an   expanding   distribution  I've  never  seen  anything  like  the  boom  of  the 

culture  dlverslflea.  centir.  last   five   years.     Every   sign   points   to   un- 

Banks  are  taking  the  lead,  says  James  Fur-  j^  j^  ^^  these  centers  of  population   that  slackening  growth  as  far  ahead  as  you  can 

RlM,  a  vice  president  of  the  Citizens  &  South-  long-held  traditions  are  losing  some  of  their  see." 

emNatlonalBank,  Atlanta,  "in  providing  the  ^^^^  j.j   ^j,,,  ^lew  South.     Tliese  bur'-eoning  Groicth  cornparison  between  South  and  rc-t 

capital  to  mechanize  agriculture  and  turn  It  centers  are  bringing  radical  changes  in  poll-  of  Nation 

into  a  bUBlneaa.  rather  than  Just  a  way  of  ^j^g  ^^^  government  once  geared  to  the  rural  [Percent  of  Increase] 

llXc  *  voter 

Mr.  Puml«  adds:  "Increasingly  the  South  people  in  this  region,  it's  true,  still  know  Number  of  Jobs: 

Is  buUdlng  planta  to  process  and  package  its  ^j^g  ^-^5^3  ^f  ^  dollar  and  keep  a  close  eye          South 33 

own  food  products,  rather  than  export  raw  ^^  ta.xes  and  government  spending.    Yet  the         North la 

materials."  new  cities  of  the  South  are  loosening  pur.se  Farm  cash  receipts   (from  marketings)  : 

Today,   the    South    has    become    a   bread-  strings  to  build  up  assets,  attract  more  pec-          South    37 

bMket  for   the    nation   second   only   to    the  pig  jjnjj  industry.    There  is  less  resistance  to      ^  Rest  of  United  States 31 

ICdweat.  accepting  federal  funds  I'or  education,  hos-  r.'-ctory  Jobs: 

TBKK  TO  crriES                      ■  pitals.  research,  urban  renewal.                                  d°^'^, 'Tr'"'^"'c*"t "9 

What  U  changing   people's  outlook   more  ^  ,,e,,t  in  polit ics                              PprcoLf  income                

than  anything  else  Is  the  va^t  shift   from  p.jj^j,,,,,    ,^,  ,,,„„  toward  a  two-party         so^th             !! -     83 

I«mland.  to  the  cltl«^    -me  south  ^  system    is    picking    up    speed.      Reptiblican          Rest  of  United  States 69 

?"i*S^.f          .  ^>,^H«  4,r»i      Now^b^t  ^^'^y   ^^trength    is   growing   In    major   cities,  p^^etory  output   (value  added  by  manu- 

in  1940.  It  was  two-thirds  rural.    Now  about  business  leaders  and  the  swell-  facturing) : 

«0  percwit  of  Its  people  live  m  urban  areas.  ,„g  ^.hue-collar  class.                                                  South    ..  .. 103 

Atlanta  Is  cemenUng  its  position  as  busl-  ^^             .^  ^^^^^^    problems  of  race  rela-         Rest  of  United  SUtes 50 

nees.  financial  and  distribution  center  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  cl.minishne;.    Incidents  tend  Bank  assets: 

developing  Southeast.    Since  1950   its  metro-  ^q  ^e  isolated,  often  the  work  of  outsiders.          south                                 —     92 

polltan  area  has  °«"'y  '^°"^lf^/°  f^P"^-  and  less  violent  than   racial  outbreaks  new          Rest  of  "united  SUtes 76 

tlon  to  1.2  million.     Employment  has  grown  g-rg^jjine  m  the  North 

by  28  per  cent  In  the  last  five  years,  one  of  *^white  bitterness  over  racial  integration  is  Source:   U.S.  Departments  of  Labor.  Com- 

the  fastest  rates  for  any  big  city  m  th«»  U.S.  ^^^.jj    running    high    in    many    areiis    of    the  merce,  Agriculture,  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Stand  atop  one  of  Atlanta's  new  40-story  ^^^^     particularly   small    towns    and    rural 

skyscrapers  and  you  can  see  at  least  20Jiew  ^^^     Yet  racial  barriers  are  being  lowered.  -^_— ^^— 

office  buUdlngs,  many  owned  by  bank#-and  school    integration   m    most   major   cities 

insurance  companies    under  construction  or  ^^  moving  smoothly.     All  across  the  South.  AHEPA  International  Convention 

recently  ccanpleted  In  this  downtown  area,  j.^         ^  ^^^^      i,.g  ,„  college  in  growing  num-                                         

Hotels,    high-rise    apartments    and    depart-  ^^^.^     The  South  s  all-Negro  colleges.  In  fact,  ot,t:.t:,/^,^ 

ment  stores  are  going  up.     Visible,  too.  In  ^^^  ^-orried  over  the  loss  of  top  students—  SPEECH 

the  distance  are  major  expansion  projects  of  ^^^  faculty  members— 1<3  formerly  all-white  of 

Other    big    cities    are    bidding    for    their  Many    hotels,    golf    courses,    other    public  HON.   ROMAN    C.    PUCINSKI 

■hares  of  growth.  accommodations  are  being  desegregated  with  op  Illinois 

Houston,    with     1.7    million    people,     has  little  fanfare.     An  Atlanta  businessman  says  -^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

grown  In  population  faster  than  any  other  "Whites  and  Negroes  eat  side  by  side  in  our 

major  city  in  the  South  during  the  1960s,  top   restaurants,   something   you   never   saw  Monday,  August  15,  1966 

It  ia  a  center  of  the  petrochemical  Industry  five  years  ago."  j^    PUCINSKI      Mr    Speaker    Wash- 

T?**,^nt'*^™'^«Lr^h'*  todu^tries°^have  '""""'  ^"'-"°--'^"'=«  ington  has  the  pleasure' of  serving  as  the 

Sen^S^/g^e  a^a  m  ^up^ort  of  the  25o!  ,^The  Souths  economic  boom^  creating  plen-  host  city  for  the  Order  of  AHEPA  Inter- 

SlUon^U^  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  tlful  jobs  for  Negroes  and  whites  al'ke.  has  national  Convention. 

Dallas  rebuilding  its  downtown  Is  a  b^mted  a  major  source  of  racial  friction.  AHEPA  has  worked  during  its  44  years 
gro^Tcenr  o'/'^^ad'e"  ^T^c^T^.o^Uo^  ^^STc^  ladTr"^^rAtla;tT°:^MeCh^s^^°a;  of  existence  for  the  cultural  enrichment 
and  culture.  Big  gains  are  being  made  In  examples,  Negroes  own  banks,  insurance  com-  aJ^d  social  improvement  of  numerous 
apparel  merchandising  and  In  output  of  ^^^^^  ^nd  contracting  firms  that  employ  American  communities.  Those  of  us 
acToapace  equipment.  whites.  A  number  of  Negro  businessmen  'who  are  privileged  to  represent  con- 
In  Memphis,  a  new  civic  center  rising  a  ^^^^g  become  millionaires.  stituents  of  Greek  ancestry,  know  full 
block  from  the  Mississippi  highlights  a  mas-  T^e  Negro,  as  a  voter,  also  is  moving  up.  ^.gn  the  pride  they  instill  and  accom- 
Blve  downtown  rebuilding  program.  The  city  r^^^  number  of  Negroes  registered  to  vote  in  nli<;hmpnt<;  thev  contribute  to  our  cities 
Is  in  the  midst  of  a  40-milllon-dollar  expan-  ^he  South  has  increased  to  2  5  million,  from  ^"h  i^^^  COniriDUie  to  oui  ciues 
slon  of  Its  medical-research  complex,  which.  1  j  jnimon.  since  I960,  making  Negroes  a  -SJ^^  ;,i^.^_^  ,^  „.„-irt  hi<;tnrv  All 
Its  leaders  say.  will  be  one  of  the  country's  substantia!  political  force.  This  is  espe-  Greek  history  Is  world  mstory.  AH 
biggest  when  finished.  Birmingham  Is  also  c,aiiy  so  in  the  cities,  where  Negroes  have  that  we  have  learned  of  scholarship,  law, 
becoming  a  major  medical  center  and  la  ^een  elected  or  named  to  State  iegislattires,  mathematics,  science,  philosophy,  art, 
starting  to  reshape  Its  downtown.  city  commissions  and  judgeshii>s.  literature,  we  have  learned  because  there 
Jacksonville,  already  a  major  center  for  Race  is  only  one  of  many  problems  still  \\-as  a  Greek  civilization  to  give  men 
distribution,  expects  even  greater  demand  for  being  solved  by  the  South.  Labor  shortages  impetus  to  expand  the  boundaries  of  the 
warebouse    space    once    the    Croes-Florlda  are  beginning  to  crop  up,  particularly  among  mind 

Barge  Canal  Is  finished.     Also  under  way  is  skilled  workers.     Manv  businessmen  feel  that  '                                        ti'fi  onfc  onH  mv 

a    100-mllllon-dollar    program    to    Improve  Southern  schools  still   are  not  turning  out  t)"  Denail  OI  my  consut-uents  ana  ray 

Jacksonville's  port  facilities.  researchers    and    scientists    fast    enough    to  colleagues,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  salute  tne 

■COM  m  AMBmoN  keep  pace  with  other  regions.    Traffic  Jams  Order  of  AHEPA  and  its  three  auxiliaries, 

once-quiet   towns   now   are   metropolitan  ^^'^  ""^ban  sprawl "  are  afflicting  some  cities,  the  Daughter  Of  Penelope    the  Sons  of 

areas,  bursting  with  ambition.  region  with  a  nrruRE  Pericles,  and  the  Maids  of  Athena  as  they 

Charlotte  now  ranks  second  only  to  Chi-  Its  not  a  uniform  picture  of  change  you  meet     in    convention    In    OUT    Nation'! 

cage  in  volume  of  long-haul  trucking,  and  find  in  the  South.     There's  a  widening  gap  Capital. 
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James   Kilpatrick  Writes  Article  for 
Posterity 


EXTONSION  OF  REMARICS 


OF 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  Tuesday,  August  16  there  appeared  on 
the  editoiial  page  of  the  Evening  Star  an 
aitice  written  by  Mr.  James  Kilpatrick 
entitled  "South  Offering  Two  Lessons  for 
Rest  of  Nation-  which  I  believe  should 
be  preserved  for  posterity. 

In  my  mind  it  certainly  places  the 
problems  we  are  experiencing  today  in 
true  perspective  and  I  commend  its  read- 
ing to  other  Members  of  this  body  who 
may  not  have  seen  it: 

S..UTH   Offering  Two  Lessons  for  Rest  op 

Nation 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

It  id  time  to  remark,  if  a  Southerner  may 

be  heard,  upon  some  of  the  ironies  of  this 

long  hot  summer. 

How  strange  it  is,  how  passing  strange  to 
read  the  datelines  on  the  racial  stories  How 
curious  it  is  to  see  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives involve  itself  In  riot  law.  And  Is  It 
not  remarkable  to  note  how  the  tight  shoe 
pinches,  once  it  binds  the  other  foot' 

For  the  last  12  years,  since  the  new  era  of 
race  relations  dawned  with  Brown  v  Board 
of  Education.  Uie  South  has  provided  the 
nation  uith  a  wonderfully  convenient  whip- 
ping boy.  Some  of  its  place-names  have  en- 
tered  the  language  as  trigger  words— Little 
Rock.  Oxford,  Selma.  And  these  have  rung 
in  liberal  ears  like  the  bells  of  Dr    Pavlov 

In  this  pejorative  time,  the  cartoonists 
have  developed  a  whole  demonology  for 
Dixie— the  lout  of  a  Southern  sheriff,  collar 
open,  houn-dawg  by  his  side;  the  hooded 
Klansman,  club  in  hand;  the  Neanderthal 
Southern  governor,  unable  to  comprehend 
the  value  of  nonviolent  demonstrations  The 
incessant  theme  of  our  great  liberal  news- 
papers, chief  among  them  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  the  horrid  bigotry  down 
South.  ■'    """" 

Where  is  the  violence  this  summer?  -Why 
sir.  It  IS  in  the  great  Southern  city  of  Lans- 
nig— of  Lansing.  Mich.,  that  Is.  It  Is  In 
Omaha.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia 
Providence,  Minneapolis,  Los  Angeles,  Brook- 
lyn.   It  is  in  Amityville,  N.Y. 

Except  for  insignificant  flare-ups  In  Atlan- 
ta and  Jacksonville,  the  South  has  ex- 
perienced a  summer  of  quiet  progress.  Is 
It  possible,  the  Southerner  inquires,  that 
prejudice  is  not  like  pellegra,  peculiar  to  his 
region?  Is  it  conceivable  that  those  North- 
ern spokesmen  who  have  spent  ten  years  in 
denouncing  the  Southern  slckne.ss  were  in- 
fected with  the  same  virus  all  along? 

\yitness   some  other   curious   happenings 

tJr  l^^'^  ^^°'  "^^^^  ^^^  «e^-  Martin 
Luther  King  led  his  crusaders  into  Birming- 
ham there  to  wage  war  upon  the  Infidel 
Southern  members  of  the  House  asked  for 
a  federal  law  to  prevent  Interstate  commerce 
In  riots.  Their  bill  died  a  quick  death  In 
comnuttee.  But  last  week  a  curiously 
changed  House  shouted  its  approval  of  pre- 
cisely such  an  amendment  to  the  civil  rights 


Still    other   Ironies   abound.      Before   the 
Brown  case   and  In  the  years  that  followed 
It,  the  great  object  was  "integration  ••    Now 
'task  l'°t'^''^  Carmlchael,  whose  professional' 
task  IS  to  coordinate  the  non-violence  of  his 
^I lowers,  "we  must  cut  ourselves  off  from 
v^hlte    people."      Only    in   this    fashion,    he 
avows,  will  they  proceed  to  true  liberation 
Now.  the  point  of  these  ironies  will  be  lost 
If   they   are  interpreted   as   no  more   than   a 
Southern   pot's   finding   pleasure    in    calling 
a   Yankee   kettle   black.     Neither   are   thes? 
observations    intended    as    anv    defense    of 
Southern   virtue   in   race   relations    for   the 
Souths    treatment    of    the    Negro,    in    all 
too    many    areas,    has    been    simply    inde- 
fensible.    But  it  Is  to  suggest  that  Lansing 
and  Omaha  and  Cleveland.  In  the  midst  of 
their  agony  and  bewilderment,  can  yet  re- 
learn  two  lessons  from  the  South 

One  of  these  is  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy;    the  other  is  that  some  things  can't 
be  hurried.     Over  a  long  span  of  years,  the 
typica   Southern  white  man  was  often  WTong 
but  seldom  dishonest.    In  his  public  policies 
and  in  his  private  life,  he  honestly  refused 
to  regard  the  Negro  as  his  equal  in  law  or  in 
society.     Now  the  compulsions  of   law  and 
encouraging   evidence    of   a    changing   world 
have  made  him  re-examine  that  view     He  is 
dou^ni^     discarding     it.       Racial     violence 
doubtless  will  recur  below  the  Potomac,  but 
the  astonishing   truth  is  that  the  South   Is 
beginning   to   solve   these   difficult   problems 
Just  as  the  North  is  beginning  to  find  them 
And  this  Ls  the  second  point.     Carmichael 
Is  basically  right  for  reasons  he  himself  may 
f ^     :^^f  ^'■''^^'ated  fully,  m  his  insistence 
upon    black  power."    m  the  end— and  it  will 
take   time— the  Negro  must  make  his  own 
way.    He  must  not  be  held  back  arbitrarily 
but  he  cannot  be  pushed  or  shoved  or  hauled 
either.    The  best  the  white  majority  can  do 
(and  this  the  South  understands)   is  to  get 
out  of  his  upward  path,  to  give  encourage- 
ment, to  provide  help  when  it  is  sought   but 
to^stay  detached  from  his  intensely  personal 

The  South  has  not  been  shriven;  it  holds 
no  license  to  preach.  Yet  the  South  can  re- 
mark that  out  of  honesty— even  honest  an- 
tipathy—one can  grow  honest  respect  in 
time.  But  nothing  much  can  be  forced  from 
the  thin  soil  of  hj-pocrlsy  by  topical  applica- 
tions of  local  remonstrance  and  federaJ  aid 
You  begin  by  getting  rid  of  sham;  after  that' 
separately  and  together,  you  begin  to  get  rid 
of  slums.  b         " 
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LAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE   PRINTING   OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Kither  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
tTZ"^'''  T  '^'^^'^^y  provided^  for  by  °L 
but  only  When  the  same  shall  be  accompa-'    ^ 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  ^^t^r 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.     Any  „^u- 
tive  department,  bureau,  board  or  Indenend- 
""\°"^«  °^  "^«  Government  submitting  re- 
from   ?5„^^^"^^"^«  »n  response  to  Inqulnes 
irom    Congress    shall    submit    therewith    an 
estiniate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 

uinLrr'"^"-  "^'^^^'"5  ''^  this  section  re! 
Kttlng  to  estimates  shall  applv  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  sb  pages  Us 
C(xie.  title  44,  sec.  140.  p    1938) 

nrf."",'li!'°"^  ^°''  P'-*"'-'»g  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represent 
t'r't?'  '"^^  Committee  on  Rules  l^d^  Adml^ 
istration  of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  t^e  r 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 

printed  be?o"'  ""^.  "°  "''•«  ^°P'«^  ^^a"  be 
m%  rr^  ,Z  ^"^^^  committee  has  reported 
(US   Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATION3   FOR   SALE 
.'Vdditional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Goverriment 
Printing  Office.   Washington.  D.C     20«.T  at 
cost    thereof   as    determined    by    theTubltc 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed  to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter! 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The   Superintendent    of 
Documents   shall   prescribe    «ie    terms    and 
conditions   under  which   he  may  authorize 
^r^vTT   °'  G°^-""«ent  publications   b^ 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 

a^sZf  hri'"'^!,'"'''  ^^"'  ^"'^^^  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Supp    2?"°      *"-^-   ^°'*''   """   "•    ^     ^2! 


bill. 

nri^  "'^'".f  y  serves  (and  memory  serves 
pretty  well),  the  Northern  press  regarded 
Dr.  King  as  the  great  hero  of  that  affair 
Down  in  darkest  Birmingham,  he  was  the 
IIZ  ..  Christian  martyr  of  our  time.  But 
What  do  they  think  of  Dr.  King  in  Chicago? 
Why.  sir  he  is  Marc  Anthony,  come  to  stir 
up  a  riot. 


Independent  Office*  Appropriation  Act, 
1966 — Conference  Report 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18,  1966 
Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  committee  and  oppose  the  pro- 
PtKal  of  the  gentlemen  from  Texas  and 
others  to  continue  the  financing  of  the 
Mohole  project. 

This  is  certainly  a  time  when  we  should 
look  to  save  money  and  to  cut  down  on 
projects  of  long-range  or  doubtful  value 
No  one  can  demonstrate  the  worth  of 
this  project. 
By  suspending  it  at  this  point  we  can 

TZl  tf  *?""''"  *"  ^^^  fl^st  year  and 
probably  three  times  that  amount  subse- 
quently. 

This  is  one  occasion  where  we  can  show 
financial  responsibility  and  help  to  keep 
our  national  expenditures  In  line 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

v.lt^x,^"-^  ^°'"  ^^*  Congressional  Record, 
r»t  H^  R-iymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-U2.  House  wing  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record    at   $1.50   per   month    or   for   single 

fhlV  ^°"1''''«^  t°  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

fY.I^^  ^"^^^^^  P'"'"^^'--  "nder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on   credit    (U.S.   Code,   title   44.   sec.    150,   p 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 

°no''^^.*^^  ^'^'"^   P^yng   t-tie  cost  thereof 
(  u.-b.  Ciide,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
^ve  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Bbcokb 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  22.  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  no  scientific  data  to  sup- 
port what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  of  aU  the  many 
things  discussed  by  Americans  on  every 
level,  the  weather  remains  the  most  fa- 
vorite topic  of  conversation.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  to  place  before  the 
House  the  following  statement  which  I 
trust,  will  help  bring  all  of  us  up  to  date 
on  the  improvements  being  made  in  the 
techniques  of  weather  observation: 
We.\theb    Forecasttng— An    Abt   Becomhs   a 

SCIENCB 

The  United  States  has  made  enormous 
strides  In  science  and  technology  over  the 
past  two  decades.  In  many  cases,  these  ad- 
vances have  taken  the  form  of  refinement  of 
existing  theory,  technique,  and  application. 
But  in  those  areas  of  science  and  technology 
which  deal  with  man's  relationship  to  his 
physical  environment— the  earth,  sun  sea, 
and  atmosphere,  and  their  Interactions- 
progress  Is  transforming  art  Into  science  We 
see  the  evidence  of  thU  progress  most  dra- 
matlcany  in  our  daUy  weather  forecasts 
which  are  provided  by  the  Environmental 
^lence  Services  Administration  and  It* 
Weather  Bureau. 

Traditionally,  weather  forecasting  has  been 
a  matter  of  gathering  the  available  data, 
rafnfi^,^  .'  pressure,  temperature,  wind, 
ralnfau,  and  other  atmospheric  parametere^ 
and  applying  the  forecaster's  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  experience  with  similar  situ- 
ations to  construct  a  forecast  of  weather  pat- 
terns 24.  36,  or  48  hours  In  advance  This 
.ubjectlve  method  was  m  many  tajS^n™! 
spects  an  art,  and.  like  an  art.  it  was  passed 
Sl^^*^*"  ^  apprentice,  not  alwa^  effl- 
The  evolution  of  art  Into  science  may  be 
Tlnev  Lw*-  ^?""'  t«=bnology  is  Involv^,  U 
1  H  .^*'-  ^  "'^  "^^  °^  weather  fore- 
v^iT.  ^   evolutionary   process   has    ad- 

^r  ?  *  P°'°*  ''°™  ^^^"^  ^e  can  look 
back  and  see  the  ground  already  covered- 
and  also  see   with   comparative  clarity  the 

wmch  urahear  ^'"^"^  ^^°°^  '^"^  ^^^ 
In    general,    weather   forecasting   has    ad- 
vanced   along    three    avenues    of    pro-rli 
"rst.  we  have  learned  to  approximate  the 
atmosphere  mathematically.    ?he  sub£tive 
vocabulary   of  human   forecasters   h^^Teca 
translated    Into    the    objective    language    o° 
mathema  ics.  and  this  new  weather  !ani^,age 
has  been  injected  into  the  uncluttered  Sem! 
ories  of  large  electronic  computers.    Second 
the  quantity  and  extent  of  weather  ^Sr-' 
maUon     collected     today     have     broadened 
through  new  technologies,  and  can  supply 
an  increasingly  comprehensive  view  of  Se 
atmosphere  at  any  given  moment.   In   any 
glv«i  location.    Third,  this  Increased  knowl- 
Mge  has  allowed  us  to  educate  a  growing 


group  of  meteorologists  with  extensive  train- 
ing in  the  atmospheric  sciences  and  weather 
forecasting,    and    has    enabled    a   degree   of 
specialization  which  permits  a  closer  focus 
on  the  weather  needs  of  specific  user  groups 
Numerical  weather  prediction  Is  the  name 
given  the  computerization  of  weather  Infor- 
maUon,  processing,  analysis,  and  Interpreta- 
tion.    It  Is  effective  because  it  Is  objective 
comparatively  precise,  and  fast.    Because  to-' 
days  weather  maps  are  drawn  by  computer- 
driven  plotters,  weather  services  can  be  ren- 
dered with  greater  speed  based  upon  the  lat- 
est avaUable  and  up-to-the-minute  weather 
data. 

These  weather  maps  are  significantly  im- 
proved as  to  detail,  for  they  cover  atmos- 
pheric processes  from  the  earth's  surface  to 
high  In  the  upper  atmoephere,  over  global 
and    smaller   scales.      This   Improvement    Is 
due  In  part  to  better  weather  observation 
and  data-coUectlon  teclmlques.    The  modem 
weather  radar  enables  us  to  keep  close  sur- 
veUlance  on  severe  local  storms  and   track 
their  paths.     The  weather  satellites,  which 
are  now  operational,   furnish  cloud   photo- 
graphs for  virtually  every  point  on  earth  at 
least  once  each  24  hours.    Observations  taken 
at  many  levels  within  the  atmosphere— from 
Instrumented  balloons  and  other  devices- 
are  taken  today  over  a  more  comprehensive 
grid  and  cover  much  of  the  earth's  land  sur- 
face.   Observations  taken  at  sea  are  stUl  rath- 
er sparse,  but  are  much  improved  through 
the  use  of  weather  reports  from  ships  at  sea 
*!J^y.f^*^  '^'*'^**  systems,  and  weather  ships' 
Additionally,  communications  are  avaUable 
today  that  ensure  the  swift  transmission  of 
weather  information  between  distant  points 
The    extent   of   specialization   in   weather 
services  Is  an  Indicator  of  the  growing  needs 
for  our  nation  for  better  weather  services 
Today,  the  ESSA- Weather  Bureau  offers  avia- 
tion   marine,   agriculture,  and   space   flight 
weather   information    and    forecasts      Each 
service  Is  tailored;  each  year  the  fit  improves 
Our  ability  to  provide  timely  warnings   of 
impending   thunderstorm*,   floods,    and    fire 
weather;  and  warnings  against  those  condi- 
tions we  bring  upon  ourselves,  like  air  and 
water  poUutlon. 

Today  our  view  <rf  weather  and  weather 
forecasting  is  larger  and  more  precise  than 
ever.  Our  look  into  the  atmospheric  fu- 
tl^lo^""^*^  Imperfect,  has  Increasing  pene- 

But  the  weather  forecaster— the  so-called 
weatherman— BtUl  stands  between  this  grow- 
ing technological  and  scientific  complex  and 
the  mUllona  of  Individuals  who  need  and 
use   weather  Information. 

».,?^*:°''"''"^*  ^  ^'^  J"^^^  ^y  b's  mistakes, 
and  his  successes  are  stlU  ignored.  The  dif- 
ferences in  recent  years  are  subtle  if  the 
weatherman  Is  occasionally  blamed  for  errors 
he  is  blamed  less  harshly  than  before-  his 
mistakes  are  fewer,  his  errors  come  closer 
to  the  fact  Today  both  master  and  appren- 
tice, standing  on  a  soUd  platform  of  science 
and  technology,  offer  not  a  guess  but  an 
interpretation;  they  are  correct  more  often 
than  not. 

Now  and  then  all  of  us  have  a  suit  ruined 
now  and  then  a  baU  game  Is  unexpectedly 
rained  out.  an  open  convertible  Is  flooded 
or  a  forecast  flurry  tum^  out  to  be  a  ten-Inch 

Still,  we  depend  on  our  weatherman  We 
jrtUi  call  on  the  telephone,  to  flnd  out,  if 
Its  ral^g.  how  much  longer  It  will  rain- 
or,  ir  Its  hot.  how  much  hotter  it  will  be 


We  still  read  the  thumbnaU  forec.ist  on 
the  front  page  of  our  newspapers.  We  stay 
tuned  for  radio  and  television  weather  news. 
The  information  satiates  our  virtually  In- 
satiable curiosity  about  the  air  ocean  In 
which  we  live,  and,  by  and  large,  maintains 
a  harmonious  relationship  between  us  and 
the  weather.  Because  experience  has  shown 
us  that,  year  by  year,  the  forecast  accuracies 
Improve,  we  believe  the  weather  forecasts 

The  voice  of  the  weatherman,  whatever 
form  it  takes,  reassures  us  when  we  plant 
or  harvest;  when  we  plan  our  work  or  seek 
outdoor  recreation,  when  we  travel,  or  engage 
m  commerce,  or  plan  a  quiet  day  at  home 
And  this  voice  saves  us,  when  we  let  it 
from  the  death  and  deprivation  brought  by 
atmospheric  hazards. 

Behind  the  reassuring  voice  we  see  the 
science  and  technology  move  ahead. 

The  weatherman  wiU  speak  -wltti  ever- 
Increasing  authority,  and  help  to  harmonize 
our  relationship  with  weather  and  the  at- 
mosphere. 


Diane  M.  McEIhenny,  Vivacious  VISTA 
Volunteer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  22.  1966 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  100  Montanans  have  volunteered  to 
help  people  of  other  lands  through  the 
Peace  Corps.  This  is  among  the  highest 
If  not  the  highest  participation  of  any 
State.  Similarly,  Montanans,  young  and 
old,  are  giving  less  fortunate  persons  in 
other  States  a  hand  through  the  VISTA 
program. 

More  than  250  Montanans  have  ap- 
pUed  to  VISTA.  Volunteers  are  trained 
at  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman. 
Some  work  on  projects  within  the  State 
principaUy  on  Indian  reservations' 
Others  are  In  Harlem,  or  in  the  South," 
wherever  the  caU  goes  for  wllUng 
workers. 

One  of  Montana's  VISTA  volunteers  is 
Miss  Diane  M.  McElhenny  of  Butte.  She 
has  just  completed  a  year's  work  In  the 
war  on  poverty  and  wlU  return  to  Mon- 
tana Tech  as  a  sophomore  this  fall  where 
she  will  major  m  psychologry  and'  socio- 
logy'. 

Mi.ss  McElhcmiy's  experiences  as  a 
VISTA  volunteer  in  small  North  Caro- 
lina coast  communities  were  weU  told  in 
the  July  24  issue  of  the  Montana  Stand- 
ard-Post. I  am  proud  of  this  young  lady 
and  believe  that  others  wiU  be  inspired  by 
her  story.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  the  Montana 
Standard-Post  article  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Record  as 
follows: 
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BUTTB  VISTA  VOLrNTEER  FiCHTS   POVEHTY   IW 
So  DTK 

Poverty-stricken  families  In  three  small 
North  Carolina  communities  are  receiving 
help  and  encouragement  from  a  19-yeaj-old 
Butte  girl  who  decided  to  spend  a  year  ot 
her  life  in  service  to  America. 

Diane  M.  McElhenny.  of  Butte.  Is  a  Volun- 
teer In  Service  To  America  ( VISTA )  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  three  North  Carolina 
communities  of  Bogue,  Stella  and  Beaufort. 
She  \a  one  of  2,300  VISTA  Volunteers  now 
serving  on  290  anti-poverty  proJecU  through- 
out the  nation. 

In  Bogue — one  of  the  comniunities  as- 
signed to  Diane — the  25  families  there  have 
an  average  of  eight  children  each.  Housing 
Is  four  and  five-room  shacks  withjut.  run- 
ning water,  plumbing,  electricity  and  heat. 
The  ftsherman  father  is  gone  four  to  five 
months  of  the  year  earning  a  beiow-subsist- 
ence  Income.  The  average  adult  education 
Is  fourth  grade. 

HELPS  BT   ORCANIZIN'O 

Diane  helps  these  people  to  help  them- 
selves by  organizing  community  councils  to 
Improve  living  conditions,  conducting  a  rec- 
reation program  for  the  children,  organizing 
4-H  Club«,  and  assisting  with  an  adult  edu- 
cation program. 

In  planning  for  the  4-Hers,  Diane  selected 
"Inexpensise  projects  that  would  be  inter- 
esting for  the  children."  For  Easter,  the 
youngsters  made  an  Easter  ecrg  tree,  the  first 
Easter  decorations  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
4-H  members  most  enjoyed  projects  In  which 
they  worked  with  their  hands.  The  boys 
worked  with  wood,  sanding  and  varnishing 
driftwood  from  the  co;i3t,  and  the  girls 
learned  knitting. 

PL.ANS   PROJECT 

Diane  plans  to  Initiate  a  home  beaiitifica- 
tlon  project  later  this  summer.  With  the 
onslaught  of  migrants  to  the  area,  the  4-H 
Clubs  were  temporarily  discontinued  bec.iuse 
the  truck  she  and  the  other  VISTAS  used 
for  transpKsrtatlon  was  needed  to  c^rry  food 
and  clothing  to  the  migrant  workers.  Hope- 
fully, the  VISTAS  will  soon  have  their  own 
truck,  and  will  be  able  to  reactivat^e  their 
4-H  work. 

In  speaking  of  the  migrant  workeni.  Diane 
Bays,  "They  swarm  into  the  community  from 
Florida  around  the  third  week  In  April  to 
pick  cabbages,  cucumbers  and  strawberries. 
They  travel  In  bands  and  camp  In  the  fields 
or  move  into  a  deserted  house."  A  Presby- 
terian minister  found  a  three-room  house  for 
■ome  of  thesn.  Forty  migrants  are  now  living 
there.  Migrants  do  not  take  work  from  the 
residents,  since  most  of  the  local  Negroes 
feel  picking  someone  else's  crops  com- 
promises their  freedom,  and  prefer  to  eke  out 
a  living  tis  a  flshertaan.  . 

BICllEATION    CENTER  *  ' 

During  the  summer  months,  the  two  girls 
are  operating  a  recreation  center  In  Beaufnrt 
first  organized  last  October  by  another  VISTA, 
Mary  Ann  Gilbert.  The  center  serves  134 
children.  Diane  and  Barbara  plan  and  con- 
duct organized  sports  and  arts  and  crafts 
programs.  They  are  assisted  by  Neishbor- 
bood  Youth  Corps  volunteers  and  a  18-year- 
old  Beaufort  girl  who  has  volunteered  to  help 
them. 

Diane  and  Barbara  live  In  a  three-room 
apartment  beside  a  flsh  factory  on  the  Beju- 
fort  waterfront.  When  she  first  came  to 
Beaufort,  Diane  lived  with  Barbara  and  two 
other  VISTAs  in  an  unfurnished  house  In 
Beaufort.  "There  was  one  bed  for  the  four  of 
us,"  she  recalls.  The  apartment  faces  the 
Inlet,  and  Diane  lists  their  greatest  problem 
as  heating  the  Email  apartment  In  the  winter. 
During  the  winter  months  the  utilities, 
which  the  two  girls  pay,  are  almost  as  mtich 
as  the  rent.  The  high  North  Carolina  hu- 
midity was  dlfflcult  for  Montana -reared  Diane 
to  overcome  »t  first.    "I  had  a"*eadache  for 


three  d.iys."  Now.  however,  she  loves  living 
near  the  water,  and  will  miss  It  when  she 
returns  to  Montana. 

ADULT  EDUC.\noN 

In  addition  to  her  recreation  and  4-H  work, 
Diane  helps  with  an  adult  education  cl:uss  In 
B^xiue.  T!ie  VTST.A?  have  12  students  there, 
one  of  whom  h;is  already  p:is,sed  the  high 
school  equivalency  test.  When  the  class 
started,  four  knew  nothing  about  reading  or 
writing. 

Loc.il  geoeraphlcal  conditions  make  home 
improvements  difficult.  Diane  reports  that 
when  VISTAs  attempted  to  install  an  out- 
door privy  in  MerrLmon.  the  excavation  ftUed 
with  seawater  before  the  prl\-y  could  be 
erected.  I.ocfil  health  ordln.incc  are  strin- 
gent for  this  reason,  which  m.'.kes  it  expen- 
sive for  residents  to  get  outd'.x^r  privies  ap- 
proved. As  a  result,  many  homes  hvive  no 
bathrooms  of  any  kind. 

TR-MNro   IX  TXT-SKECEE 

Diane,  the  daughter  of  a  Butte  welder  pre- 
pared for  her  VISTA  project  at  a  six-week 
training  progr.un  at  Tuskegee  Institute  In 
Tu£ke.:ee,  Al.^.  Of  tralnins  she  says,  "It  w.w 
superb.  I  stayed  with  a  mother  and  her  six 
children  ranging  fn-vm  2  to  15.  Sh.-  m,T.de  $4 
every  Saturday.  Her  husband— they  were 
sep-arated— brought  food,  f  started  during 
training."  While  she  lived  with  the  family 
f  jr  two  weeks.  Diane  showed  the  mother  new 
homemiking  practices,  helped  the  children 
WTth  their  schoolwork.  and  cleared  an  out- 
dotrr  play  area  for  the  neighborhood  chiUlren. 
She  s.ivs,  "The  family  and  I  got  along  great." 
It  was  the  first  time  they  had  had  a  VISTA 
living  In  their  home,  and  the  first  time  Diane 
h.^d  been  exposed  to  real  poverty. 

When  Diane  first  wanted  to  Joint  VISTA, 
her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McElhenny 
of  217  N.  Jackson.  Butto.  were  not  enthusi^ts- 
tlc.  but  let  her  decide.  After  she  Joined, 
Diane  reports  that  her  parents  e-ndorsed  her 
work  In  the  anti -poverty  pro'Tram. 

Diane  describes  her  VISTA  experiences  as 
broadenini:  t.T  botli  herself  and  to  thotse  she 
helped.  "When  I  first  went  Into  Stella  and 
Boeue.  they  weren't  used  to  seeing  a  white 
person.  They  would  p)oint  and  say.  "White 
girl,  white  girl.'  It  took  about  Kix  weeks  to 
build  their  Uust."  The  Negroes  In  the  oom- 
munitles  had  never  known  a  white  person 
as  a  friend. 

GREATEST   CON-TP.rr.irriON 

The  greatest  contribution  VIST.\  h.as  made 
to  the  commtinitles.  Diane  foels,  is  the  dlf- 
ferer.e  in  the  p^'ople  them-=^:ves.  "They 
know  that  if  they  stick  together,  they  can 
accompriiih  scnivthlng.  Community  leader- 
ship has  developed." 

Diane,  who  receives  living  e^pen.'ws  and 
$50  for  each  month  she  hii.'?  servced,  will  leave 
VIST.\  In  Autrust  iifter  serving  a  year  in  the 
War  on  Poverty  She  will  return  as  a  sopho- 
more to  Montana  Tech.  Interested  In  pay- 
olocry  anrl  sooi'lotry  befor"  servlntr  In  VISTA, 
Diane  has  now  derided  to  make  these  her 
miiijors  and  to  go  into  rc.'^earch  In  these  fields. 


No  Help  From  Dr,  King 


I  believe  it  is  vital  that  we  understand 
the  attitude  of  responsible  voices  In  Chl- 
cagoland.  I  place  in  the  Record,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Friday, 
Augtist  19,  Chicago's  American: 
No  Hexj>  From  Dr.  King 

The  vaguely  optlmitic  feelings  that  fol- 
lowed Wednesdays  meeting  of  Negro  "free- 
dom movement "  spokesmen  and  community 
leaders  Listed  for  something  less  than  24 
hours.  Tlien  a  high  authority  who  was  pres- 
ent at  the  closed  meeting  told  Chicago's 
American  In  blunt  detail  Just  what  had 
happened  tiiere — more  important,  what 
lir.ui/t    and  tlic  clicer  evap'.r.ited  fast. 

'Ihe  bland  st-alcments  about  how  "Iruitful" 
tho  conference  h,id  been  were  pl.-lnly  nus- 
leadiiig;  evidently  nobody  wanted  to  ca£t  the 
first  stone.  The  informant  made  clear  that 
there  were  in  fact  no  agroemicnts,  and  no  sub- 
Etiintial  progress  toward  getting  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  his  group  to  call  oil  tlie  pro- 
test marches  that  have  been  rubbing  tempers 
raw  and  spreading  police  strength  danger- 
ously thin. 

The  Uilks  sUu-ted  In  good  faith,  said  the 
ofRcial.  but  "suddenly  it  dawned  on  us  that 
this  wliole  meeting  wa-s  a  farce.  .  .  .  Every 
time  wed  nrake  a  conces.slon.  they'd  move  to 
a  new  spokesman  and  push  for  something 
more.  They  never  had  any  intention  of  call- 
ing oH  the  marches." 

We  don't  know  whether  Dr.  King  and  li;s 
group  rcL.Uy  think  th.e  m.-irche";  are  still  ac- 
compli.l'.lng  .something,  or  whether  tliey  are 
Just  bad  ncgoti.Uors  who  do  not  know  when 
to  grun  by  conceding  a  point.  But  tlic  meet- 
Ini^  was  surely  not  a  hopeful  sigrn. 

It  made  clear  tliat  tiiere's  little  poirit  at 
present  in  trying  to  negotiate  with  Dr.  King 
or  to  plan  concerted  action  with  him.  To 
Judge  from  this  fiasco.  Dr.  King  conceives  hi.s 
Job  as  being  merely  to  demand,  criticize  and 
threaten,  not  to  helf).  His  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  conference  seems  unable  to 
think  of  anything  more  constructive  to  do 
than  harass  the  police  and  complain  that  its 
demands  weren't  met  yesterday. 

To  our  mind,  city  and  real  estate  spokes- 
men went  the  extrii  mile  and  then  fome. 
They  agreed  with  point  after  point  laid  du-xn 
by  King's  group;  some  of  the  demands,  in 
fact,  had  already  betfii  adopted  as  city  policy. 
Ross  Beatty,  speaking  for  the  Chicago  Rc;.l 
Estate  board,  made  what  appears  to  be  a 
major  concession  in  saying  the  board  Wiis 
willing  to  withdraw  all  oppevslUon  to  "the 
philosophy  of  open  housing  at  tlie  st.ite 
level." 

Dr.  King  professed  himself  moderately 
pleased  at  all  this,  but  as  f.ar  as  we  can  se-e 
offered  to  contribute  exactly  nothing;  protest 
marches,  he  made  clear,  will  go  on.  Disap- 
pointment and  disillusionment  at  this  per- 
formance will  surely  not  be  limited  to  the 
whit-e  community. 

For  the  good  of  his  own  cause,  we  think 
Dr.  King  should  now  make  a  choice.  Either 
he  should  show  some  constructive  good  will, 
some  willingness  to  sliare  the  hard  work  of 
solving  community  problems;  or  he  should 
Just  go  away.  On  the  record  so  far,  Chicago 
can  do  niore  for  Its  Negro  citizens  without 
him. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE-MARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cliicae,3  nroa  has  received  nationwide  at- 
tention due  to  the  turmoil  inspired  by 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  his  profes- 
sional riot-inciting  group. 


HUAC  Hearings  Invite  Contempt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22.  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hear- 
ings by  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  last  ■week  once  again 
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earned  for  the  committee  some  well- 
deserved  attention.  Significantly  those 
who  observed  the  proceedings  were  not 
Impressed.  A  good  many  thoughtful  ob- 
servers have  again  urged  that  the  com- 
mittee be  abolLshed. 

A.S  Alan  Barth  wrote  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Satuiday : 

Tlie  trouble  cams  from  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry.  No  part  of  Its  purpose  was  to 
inquire.  Tlie  subcommittee  in  no  scn-^e 
seemed  to  be  seeking  Information  It  was 
seeking  simply  to  punish  some  extremely 
obstreperous  young  men— by  placing  them 
In  a  public  pillory. 

I  tiilnk  that  all  who  bear  the  respon';!- 
bllity  for  the  continuation  of  this  com- 
mittee would  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Earth's 
article.  "HUAC  Hearings  Invite  Con- 
tempt."    Tlie  article  follows: 

HUAC  Hf.\RrNGS  Invite  Contemit 
(By  Alan  Barth) 
Why  do  the  hearings  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  so  com- 
monly end  In  an  uproar?  Those  who  at- 
tended the  inquest  of  the  past  week  had  a 
chance  to  see  why  such  an  outcome  is  almost 
Inevitable. 

The  Committee  has  been  dealing  of  late— 
and  particularly  In  the  hearings  Just  com- 
pleted—with vocal,  articulate  youn^  people 
who  want  very  much  to  be  heard.  The  siTb- 
commlttee  conducting  these  hearings  gave 
them,  from  their  point  of  view,  a  perfect 
P-.-'tform  for  protest. 

It  was  anomalous— and.  indeed,  somewhat 
ludicrous— to  hear  subcommittee  members 
uriTing  witnesses,  in  effect,  not  to  te'^tifv 
stiggesting  that  they  seek  the  shelter  of  tlie 
Fifth  Amendment.  But  these  youngsters 
w.anted  no  .shelter.  Call  them  Idealists  or 
call  them  idiots  as  you  ple.^se,  they  wanted 
a  ch.ince  to  denounce  their  Government's 
policy  in  Vietnam.  The  subcommittee  cata- 
pulted them  from  obscuritv  to  notoriety  a 
kind  of  back  door  to  renown. 

The  huge  House  Caucus  Room  where  the 
hearings  were  held  was  full  of  tension.  Tlie 
audience  was  made  up  In  major  part  of  con- 
gressional staff  employes  who  seemed  to  have 
plenty  of  leisure  for  this  sort  of  entertain- 
ment. In  minor  part  of  a  fiercely  partisan 
claque  for  the  witnesses.  Both  factions 
waited  with  the  kind  of  expectancy  that 
must  have  broiled  over  the  Colosseum  some 
centuries  aeo  Just  before  the  lions  were 
let  loose  on  the  Cliristians. 

All  around  the  rim  of  the  room  at  five- 
foot  inten-als,  stood  uniformed  police  offi- 
cers; and  brawny  U.S.  marshals  in  plain 
clothes  seemed  nearly  as  numerous  as  spec- 
Utors.  One  felt  slightly  in  peril  of  being 
dr.agged  out  if  he  so  much  as  stood  up  for  l 
nilnute  to  look  around. 

The  conduct  of  the  hearings  c^uld  hardly 
be  s.ud  to  invite  decorum.  Each  subcom- 
mittee  member,   ranging   on  high   behind   a 

iJ^Ti  .^  '^"''^'  ^""^  ^-'5  o^'»  microphone; 
8.J  did  the  counsel,  and  so,  U  he  would  get  to 
Eo  did  the  coun.-el,  and  Sf..  if  he  could  cot  to 
their  voices  tumbling  Indistingui.sh.iblv  from 
loud.-peakers.  The  witnesses  and  their  sup- 
porters, many  of  them  admittedly  Coirmu- 
n.st.  were  boisterous  and  unmannerlv  in  the 
cxircme.  They  lost  much  bv  their 'lack  of 
djnity  and  by  the  irrational  extravagance  of 
their  stat-emcnts. 

In  all  this  tumult.  Chairman  Poor,  kept 
banging  a  gravel  incess.antly;  and  when  he 
relinquished  the  gavel  for  a  moment  Con- 
gressman IcHORD  picked  It  up  and  banged 
away  In  his  turn.  It  was  a  little  h.-ird  to  tell 
Who  w.as  presiding  If  anyone. 

Nothing  short  of  a  shriek  stood  a  chance  of 
being  heard  In  this  atmosphere.  A  lawyer 
unprepared  to  shout  for  his  client  might  Just 
as  well  have  stayed  at  home.  The  subcom- 
mittee members  were  shouting- and  through 


microphones;  in  the  occasional  Interludes  of 
quiet,  their  voices  boomed  Uke  cannon 

If  a  single  one  of  the  witnesses  had  taken 
the  opportunity  to  voice  his  convictions 
quietly  and  with  reason  and  restraint,  he 
mght  have  made  a  dramatic  impression. 
±iut  none  did. 

Piixt  of  the  trouble  came  from  sheer  Inepti- 
tude. ^o  HUAC  hearings  have  had  a  chair- 
m.an  quite  the  equal  of  Joe  Pool  of  Texas 
since  the  days  of  Rep.  J.  Parnell  Thom.as  of 
New  Jer.se,v. 

But  most  of  the  trouble  came  from  the 
n.aure  of  the  inquiry.  No  part  of  Its  purpose 
was  to  inquire,  nie  subcommittee  in  no 
sense  seemed  to  be  seeking  information.  It 
was  seeking  simply  to  punish  some  extremelv 

TluXJZJrT'  ""'^'^'  ^'"""°  ^^^"^  '^ 

thI?f/''''7"'''''"''"''  ^''■^^  repeatedly  asserted 
nn?^  ,  "^^f  '"^^^^^^  not  in  the  opinions  but 
only  in  the  conduct  of  the  young  men  it 
summoned  before  it.  But  the  conduct 
hoX^  ^  "^^'^  Witnesses-Signing  petitions 
holding  ma.ss  meetings,  raising  funds  for  the 

Wn  '^M.'''°''""*'''-  "'■^•'"^  ^'  Persuade  .Amer- 
^an  soldiers  not  t«  go  to  Vietnam-are  all 

Ir^l^J  outr.ageous.  pretty  closely  related  to 
opinion   and   to   the  expression  of  opinion. 

r^in    ^  .U.°^  "'^  ^"'^'^^   St^at^-s  Constitu- 
tion   Is    that   the    best   way   to   comb.at   bad 
opinions  Is  through  good  opinions 
th^\,''i^""*  ''^  ^'^'^-  ^*  ^"y  '•'-'te.  to  say  that 

much  in°rr'"'''  ''"""'"S^^  ^^"--^  ^^^  Congress 
much  In  the  way  of  information.  Thev  un- 
doubtedly exposed  the  boorlshness  of  the 
student    Vietnam    protest    movement      ^t 

dlgnltT'  ^""^'''^  ''"'"  ^  ^''^■"'  ""'■''  "' 
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High  Place  in  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 


OF    K.\NSAS 

IN  'niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-^TIVES 
Monday,  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  SriRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Kansas  and  our  Nation  have  lost  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  journalists  In 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Pred  Brinkerhoff  of 
Pittsburg,  Kans,  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  had 
devoted  hb  year  to  the  ser%lce  of  journal- 
Ism  In  Kansas.  Needless  to  sav  he  was 
one  of  the  deans  of  Kansas  editorialists 
and  he  contributed  greatly  to  our  State's 
growth  and  hlstorj-. 

A,^®  ^rl^.  tutored  by  the  late  William 
Allen  White  of  Emporia ;  and  he  achieved 
distinction  as  the  editor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Headlight  and  the  Pittsburg  Sun  A 
powerful  editorial  voice  has  been  stilled 
with  the  death  of  Fred  Brinkerhoff-  but 
he  left  a  living  legacy  in  tlie  manv  causes 
and  issues  which  he  so  ab!v  championed 
with  his  journalistic  skill  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  mv  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  published  by  the  Topcka.  Kan-; 
Daily  Capital,  on  August  17,  1966  which 
eiTectively    eulogizes    Fred    Brinkerhoff 
Tlie  editorial  follows  : 

High  Place  m  Historv 

The  death  Last  weekend  of  Pred  Brinkerhoff 
for  more  than  hnlf  a  century  editor  of  The 
Pittsburg  Headlight  and  Sun.  takes  from  the 
Kansas  scene  a  colorful  figure  who  began  his 
career  in  the  era  of  ■■personal"  JournaUsm 
and  ended  it  in  that  tradition. 

Pred  Brinkerhoff  believed  that  the  edi- 
torial column  was  the  dearest  possession  an 


editor  could  have,  and  he  stamped  his  nu- 
merous edit«rl.-Us  With  his  own  special  mark 
He  wrot^-  an  average  of  lOo  editorials  a  month' 
They  ranged  fn.ni  lav„  h  pralf.e  of  what  he 
coiisidercd  good  public  scrvloe  by  lndividu;Us 
to  biting  siu-c.-um  about  those  whoee  actio^-s 
he  behcvcd  were  inimical  to  Uie  public 
mtercot. 

A  historian  who.se  princiixil  inUTtit^s  were 
the  avii  War.  the  caretr  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
p.articularly  with  reference  to  Lincoln's  visit 
to  Kaiisius.  and  Kansas  politics  from  terri- 
torial days  down  to  tlie  present,  Brinkerhoff 
wtlS  given  to  pungent  pro£c  that  oftc-n  s*t  its 
barbs  into  llie  skin  of  public  figurc-ii. 

But  It  was  his  love  of  the  K.ansas  "B.-Ukans"" 
perhaps,  that  marked  his  writing  most 
toulhe.ust  K.'.nsas.  alw.tvs  a  hotbf^  of  p<-.llUcs 
wiw  a  Ot  domain  for  a  man  of  Brlr.kerhoff's 
editorial  talents. 

Brinkerho/T  could  Uike  his  fellow  edio--  to 
t.afk  too.  Let  a  mistake  creep  into  an  ac- 
count of  Kansas  hl.^ory,  and  the  oilend^ng 
editor  would  likr'y  get  a  note  from  Brmker- 
holl  spying:  "What  dumljhead  wiu:  re.£pon- 
sible  f'3r  this  gross  can.ard?" 

Politics  afforded  Brinkerhoff  a  hfclonjj  Ir- 
terf-st  that  embroiled  him  in  arcrumer.t*  but 
that  was  his  preference  rather  th.an  backinc 
away  with  mealy-mouth  statements  which  he 
abhorred. 

BrinkerhoiT  w.i.-;  never  happier  than  in  the 
heat  or  a  pollUc.al  campaign,  unless  perhaps 
It  wo'jld  have  been  when  he  and  lis  lonc- 
time  crony,  Rolla  Clymer  of  El  D-.racIo  were 
engaged  In  acting  out  Kansiis  history. 

When  he  eomj^Ieted  50  years  as'editor  of 
the  Pittsburg  papers  in  1961,  he  said: 

"People  spend  50  years  In  actirities  and 
time  goes.  I  can  [xjint  t.5  Vac  record  a5  to  the 
p.'te.sage  of  time,  but  how  it  has  been  sr^cnt 
and  what  hrus  been  accompUshed.  I  must 
leave  to  others." 

Tlie  record,  it  sccnw  to  us.  would  stn-ely 
show  BrinkerholT's  career  to  be  one  of  In- 
tegrity In  which  he  won  the  respect  if  not 
agre<'ment.  of  those  who  differed  with  h;m. 

That  with  all  his  busy  days  as  an  editor 
Pred  Brinkerhoff  found  time  to  serve  his 
community  In  v.arlou-  civic  ent^rph.-^es  Is  not 
Burprislng.  He  had  boundless  energy  until 
illness  Uipped  his  strenr^h  tn  his  lat/r  vcj-s 
but  he  never  gave  up  thinking  about  ufmor- 
row  and  what  he  would  write  about  In  tlie 
past  year  he  liked  to  take  a  long  look  back 
at  what  had  gone  before,  as  if  to  indicate 
he  would  have  Uttle  time  to  do  so. 

Now,  at  81.  Pred  Brinkcrhon-  is  gor.e  But 
he  h«.s  earnc-d  a  lilgh  place  In  Uie  Kai:sas 
history  he  loved  so  well.  And  he  would  ask 
no  liner  honor. 


The  FBI  and  Wiretapping 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nN'XS 
Monday,  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  SMI-I^  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  hope  the  following  wiU  be  of 
int.ercst  to  Uie  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sio\AL  Record. 

The   UPI   recently  reported  on   "The 
American  Consensus"  survey  conducted 
the  week  of  July  31  to  August  6.  1966 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System,  as  follows: 

Washingtok— Most  Americans  believe  tele- 
phone wire-tapping  should  be  legalized  to 
catch  criminals  and  foreign  agents  a  broad- 
caster's poll  showed  Tuesday. 
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this  exclusive  Interview  he  tells  X^hcre  the 
Negro  revolt  sUnds,  where  It's  headed.) 

Question.  Mr.  Powtxl.  do  you  anticipate 
more  riots?  Are  riots  Inevitable,  In  your 
Judgment? 

Answer.  I'd  hate  to  say  I  anticipate  more 
riots,  because  I  hope  they  wUl  not  come  I 
hate  to  say  that  riots  are  Inevitable.  But  one 
thmg  we  must  realize  is  that  these  young  Ne- 
groes in  the  cities  are  Icnderless.  Nobodv  can 
control  them,  as  was  witnessed  recently  In 
Chlcigo,  when  M.-.rtin  Luther  King  was  not 
only  booed  on  the  streets  but  was  booed  In 
the  church.     These  young  Negroes  have  no 

ICKi^TS. 

Question.  You  E.-.id  the  Chicaco  riot.s  In 
eiirly  July  were  the  l;r.t  yo;:  hud  seen  led  bv 

teen-agers 

Atiswer.  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  a  ilr.-t  time. 
Question.  Did  you  consider  it  uniuiuaP 
A;:swer.  Yes,  I  did.  at  th;,t  time.     But  If 
you   ICHjk   at   the   pictures   of   the   Cleveland 
riots,  ifs  the  same  thing.    And  when  I  sent 
my  investigators  and  a  t:i,sk  force  under  Con- 
gressman Gtjs  Hawkins  (Democrat    of  Cali- 
fornia) to  Watts,  they  found  the  siime  thine 
There  Is  a  "new  breed  of  cats."  as  I  call 
them.  In   tlie  cities.     They  never  have  had 
communication  with  the  clvtl-rlghts  leaders 
They  don-t  believe  In  the  old-line,  fundamcn-' 
talist  preaching  of  the  preacher  who  used  to 
be  the  pivot  of  the  black  community     They 
hp.ve  no  representation— or  at  least  not  ade- 
quntc  representation— In  the  political  povcer 
structure.     They  had  a  great  respect,  by  the 
^■ly,  for  Malcolm  X   (a  leader  In  the  "black 
nationalisf  movement)    and   hl,s   aEs.Ts.5ina- 
tlon   created   a   tremcndotis   vacuum   runons 
them.     As  they  look   around  now,   they  see 
nothing  but  the  hopcles-ness  of  the  ehetto 
ns  Or.  Kenneth  Clark   (New  York  Citv  psv- 
chologist,  author  or  "Dark  Ghetto")   said  In 
his  monumental  treatise. 

Question.  Can  anyUiing  be   done   to   cool 
oir  tiie.se  young  Ncgroef;? 

An.swer.  I  would  .iay  that  voung.  new  bril- 
Iiiuit  leaders  like  Floyd  McKLssick  (of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality)  and  Stokely 
Carmlchael  (of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordmating  Committee)  can  help,  but  even 
they  are  not  the  final  solution— in  fact  they 
may  be  Interim  leaders,  because  both  of' their 
orgrinlzations  are  In  a  state  of  flux 
,;  Question.  How  much  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation in  a  city  hke  Cleveland  does  the  riot- 
prone  element  represent? 

Answer.  Not  riot-prone— Just  a  discon- 
tended  group.  I  would  say  that  primarllv 
they  are  llie  unemployed  young  people  And 
the  statistics  show  that  28  p^r  cent  of  the 
young  peo[)le  In  this  country  who  are  black 
are  uncmploved. 

Then  they  are  the  drop-ouks-and.  in  many 
Instances,  what  I  call  the  "pusli-outs"— plus 
sonie  very  smart,  brlllant  young  Negroes 
Who  are  Etlil  working  and  still  Ving  to 
6Ch.>ol.  A  group  of  them  talked  to  me  the 
other  day  in  New  York.     When  vou  add  tliem 

tw^^'^'.^  ^"^'^"^  ^y  >■'•"■'■«  getting  close  to 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  In  the  teen- 
age to  30-year-old  a?e  group 

change"""-     '^'°  ^'^  ''''''''^  ""'"'^  '"*"■'  '^^ 

Ans-.vcr.  Rcst'.e.s.    that's    right  ^ab..ut 
per  cent. 

Question.  And  their  patience 

Arjiwcr.  Tlicy  have  no  patience. 

Question  You  mentioned  M.i'colm  X 
"bl.Kk  nation;ilism"  part  of  UUs  picture 

Answer.  Well.  "black  nationalism"  is 
pa,.o,-.  One  problem  is  that  "black  nation- 
alism Is  many  things  to  manv  diiTcreut 
pe(jple. 

With  Africa  free  now  r.\-ccpt  for  Rhodesia 
Mozambique.  Angola  and  the  Union  of  South' 
Africa,  and  with  the  tremendous  power  that 
Africans  «tert  as  delegates  to  various  con- 
Z^^.^'\  J"^^  "^"'"^  ^'^  ^  t^e  principal 
T  ^^  °^  '^^  ^"^^  States  to  the  World 
If^lpo^ierence  In  Geneva— and  the  pow- 
er Africans  exert  as  a  voting   bloc   in   the 
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United  Nations,  "black  nationalism"  as  the 
primary  force  in  the  freedom  struggle  has 
l'>st  its  mjeanlng. 

■■Black  nationalism"  ortglnallv  was  a 
•bark-to-Africa"  movement,  but  Id  say  Ifs 
moauinglets  now. 

"PROUD  TH.IT  you're   BL.^CK" 

Question.  What    about    "black     power'"' 
Wn..t  doeii  tJiat  mean? 

An.-wer.  "Black  power"  me.uis  the  same 
taiHg  to  ai,y  other  ethnic  group  in  the  United 
Siales  U  you  put  that  ethnic  gnrup's  name 
bct.:,re  the  word  'power."  For  black  people 
It  m:ins  the  right  to  be  proud  that  vou're 
blacK-the  njht  to  flex  your  black  mental 
muscles  and  think  abtmt  what  to  do  that's 
be.st  for  yourself  and  your  people 

It  does  not  mean  antiwlutc-no  more  than 
B  nal  B  ritii  means  antibiack.  Black  power 
does  not  mean  black  supremacy  anv  more 
than  white  power.  I  hope,  meant  white  bu- 
prcm.acy. 

■^BUck  power"  says  it's  time  now  to  have 
a  United  States  of  America  where  there  Is 
no  longer  a  white  power  structure  but  a 
democratic  power  structure,  with  black  peo- 

frfo  J"?^'"""^  ^'^'^^  "^  Thurgood  Marshall 
U.S.  Solicitor  General],  Andrew  Brimmer 
[member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board]  and 
myself  as  chairman  of  the  Committed  on 
Education  ana  Labor  In  the  Hou.^c  of  Rcn- 
rc.=  - ntatives.  ' 

■The  bl.uk  pr-opio  Ju.^t  want  more.  Thev 
looK  out  and  they  see  Uiey  are  U  per  ce!:t  of 
America.  22  million  people.  But.  out  of  435 
members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Represcnt;atlves 
omy  Six.  or  1  per  cent,  nre  black.  There 
sliouJd  be  at  least  20  black  men  in  Corigre.« 
and  bi.ick  people  know  it. 

Question.  Does  "bl.ack  power"  mean  the  or- 
g..aization  of  Negroes  to  vote  as  a  b'oC 

Answer.  It     means     the     organization     of 

^^l  ^''^  ^'''■'''  "  '•h-'i'if^e  ot  catching  up  with 
"Mr.  Charley"  politically.  ^  ^ 

Question.  -Who  Is  "Mr.  Charley"' 

*y.^''^7''\-  "^-  '^^•'^Ipy  is  the  vern.acu:ar  of 
the  black  ghetto  for  the  white  man 
Question.  Do  you  mean  that  political  pow- 

cU.le°?       ^^'''^'    ^    ^""^"^    ^   '^''^^'   ^^^^ 
Answer^  Oh  yes.  very  deflnltelv— very  def- 
initely.   In  the  next  lo  years,  as  you  gentle- 

^Tr^Ji^Z-  ^^"'^  '^"  ^  "^^"t  20  cities  in 
the  United  Suites  where,  if  the  bUck  popu- 
lation does  not  become  a  majority    it  wlU 

a%"el^^!ir  "  "-^^  ^  ^^ -^^ '-^  ^ 

^r^^T^°''P°^  t*^ls  mean  the  Negro  may 
look  forward  to  wielding  a  dlsproport-ionati 
share  of  political  power,  since  a  blVclty  «m 
oontml  a  big  State,  and  a  big  State  hai  the 
Wg  bloc  of  electoral  votes,  which  is  what 
Wins  elecUons  under  our  system? 

Answer.  Yes.  that's  a  thought.  But  when 
you  come  to  a  State  like  my  own  upt^r 
New  York  State  counterbalances  New  -Tork 
City,  which  Is  the  biggest  city  in  the  United 

t^^^-  ^  ^  '*''"'*  ^^''-^  ^^^  city  Is  neces- 
sarily so  Important. 

t>»,?^'f',^'i?'^-''''^  '^'^■•'^y-''  control  Illinois,  and 
Philadelphia  doesn't  always  control  Pennsvl- 
vanla  and  Newark  doesn't  alwavs  control 
New  Jersey,  and  Los  Angeles  does  not  alwavs 
control  California,  nor  does  St.  Louis  In- 
v.aj-hably  control  Missoiu-1.  These  are  some 
Of  he  cities  that  are  coming  up  with  black 
political  power. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  Negroes  will 
be  able  to  cx)ntrol  those  cities  pclitically? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  do. 
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IF  WHITES   AUE   A    MINORITY 

Question.  If  Negroes  do  get  control  of  those 

'^Ihit''--^    ^"^'^'''  "^^^^  ""^"^  *''"  *^'^^  ^^'-sn  the 

Answer.  I  would  say  the  whites  would  liave 
the  same  role  that  they've  always  given  to 
the  Negroes  when  the  whites  were  In  con- 

Question.  The  minority  role? 


Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  In  such  a  situation.  It  l.s  iikc'v 

that  white  sentiment  would  hiirden  against 

Negro  pressure? 

Answer.  I  think  that  we,  meaning  vou  and 

myself,  have  underestimated  the  white  mii- 

Jority   of   America. 

We  underestimated  them  In  the  Goldwater 

campaign,  when  we  talked  about  the  white 

backlash,  which  never  came. 

I  think  the  vast  majority  of  wh't-e  peo- 
ple—except those  who  bomb  a  church  ki' 
Sunday-school    children,    shoot   an    11 -ve.^-'- 

old  child,  or  ride  by  In  an  aut.:>mob:le'  and 

kill  a  man  standing  at  a  bus  stop  m  Cleve- 
land—dont  really  hate  Negress,  i  think 
they  re  either  Ignorant  of  Negroes'  condition.; 
and  are  Just  beginning  to  find  out.  or  thcv 
are   inditrerent.  ' 

I  have  faith  In  the  American  people  black 
and  w.Mt^-,  and  I  do  not  condemn,  en  masse 
white  people  for  their  mistakes— anv  more 
than  I  want  them  to  condemn,  en  "masse. 
black  people  for  their  mi.stakes.  Howe-.er  as 
Bayard  Ru.-.tin,  who's  the  dialectician  of  the 
bl-ick  revolution,  said  to  me  the  other  dav 

Black  power  also  means  Uiat  bUick  pe.>ple 
have  the  right^whether  it's  right  or  WTonc— 
to  make  the  same  mistakes  that  white  peo- 
ple make  "  *^ 

Question.  Docs     this     mean     you     foresee 

growing  conrjct  between   the  races  in   this 
country? 

Answer.  No.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  If  ihe-e 
were  a  growing  comiict  betwcf-n  the  races 
then  thetse  abrasive  situations  which  we  call 
riots— iuid  I  don't  call  them  riots;  I  Ju.-.t  call 
them  rebcllajiis.  or  getting  fed  up  -woald 
spill  over  into  white  are-as. 

Or  there  would  be  what  happened  in  d  r,-s 
gone  by  when  white  people  invaded  Negro 
areas,  in  Washington  and  St.  Louis  and  ot?e- 
places,  and  killed  Negroes  by  the  scores. 

This  unrest  now  comes  from  a  group  of 
young  people  who  don't  know  what  else  to 
do^  and  they're  striking  out  agaimst  Bocietv 
Why?  Because  society  has  rejected  them 
For  example,  of  the  1.356.000  new  Jobs  dur- 
ing the  -ast  year  for  teen-agers  between  14 
arid  19  years.  1.297.000.  or  97  per  cent  of  these 
Jobs.  wer.t  to  white  teen-agers.  Black  teen- 
agers, who  already  have  a  28  per  cent  un- 
emploj-ment  rate,  onlv  got  4  per  c<;u  of  a'l 
new  Jobs  In  the  last  year. 

They  want  to  strike  out  against  the  man 
on  the  corner  who  has  kept  their  mother  in 
bondage  for  years  by  making  her  pav  a  t-'.x 
on  being  black— as  In  Watts,  for  Instance 
where  a  one-day-old  loaf  of  bre:td  cos'«  22 
cents,  but  in  Beverly  Hills  dav-old  bread  cv'ti 
10  cents.  .And  they  know  this. 

They  also  don't  like  the  smeil  of  rot 'en 
meat  their  mother  has  to  bring  home  and 
they  don't  like  the  fact  that  the  man  on  the 
corner  is  doing  this  to  their  mother  and 
charging  her  for  It.  They  Just  can't  take 
tills. 

Q-;o.^t;on.  Are  you  saying  that  people 
carfo  Negroes  more  for  day-oid  bread,  and 
sell  them  bad  meat,  because  they  a'-e  \e- 
groc*? 

-■^iswcr.  That  is  correct. 

Question.  Do  Negroes  in  the  slum  areas 
Identify  all  their  troubles  with  the  whit-e 
man? 

A;a-7^■er.  That's  correct.  'Wlio  else  is  to 
b.amo?  Take  the  man  who  collects  t!i<  ir 
rent.  A  squaj-e  foot  of  housing  in  the  worst 
slums  In  my  district  In  Harlem,  where  tJie 
Puerto  Ricans  are  confined— and  I  use  the 
word  advisedly,  because  they're  confined 
there;  they're  in  a  stockade;  that's  what  a 
ghetto  Is— when  you  take  the  square-foot 
rent  of  one  of  thoee  slum*,  with  rats  and 
no  sanitary  facilities  except  thoee  shared  by 
maybe  six  famlllee,  and  then  compare  that 
rent  with  the  square-foot  rent  In  Sutton 
Place,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and  the  black  per- 
son In  Harlem  is  paying  as  much  for  that 
slum  section  as  is  being  paid  In  Sutton  Plac« 
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tot    a   brand-new.    air-conditioned    building 
with  a  doorman. 

Question.  CongresHnan,  with  Negroes  rep- 
resenting 11  per  cent — or  about  one  ninth — 
ot  thla  country**  population,  bow  can  thej 
hope  to  rule  except  In  the  big  cities? 

Answer.  Oh,  we  don't  want  to  rule.  That's 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  That's  where 
Martin  Luther  E^lng  didn't  understand  "black 
power"  at  flrst,  although  he  subsequently 
corrected  himself  In  a  magazine  article. 

Negroes  Just  want  to  have  some  of  the 
poiwer.  We  don't  want  an  all-white  city  hall 
or  an  all-white  jxjwer  structure.  We  don't 
want  to  rule,  because  there's  no  guarantee 
that.  If  Negroes  were  in  charge,  tilings  would 
be  any  better  for  white  fjoople  than  they  .\.-e 
now  for  Negroes,  with  white  people  In  ch,'.rt;<?. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Negro  leaders  can 
agree  on  what  "black  pow«-"  8u;tually  means? 

Answer.  Well,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
two  new  leaders.  Stokely  Carmlchaei  and 
Floyd  McKlsslck.  I  am  convening  here  in 
Washington  the  week-end  of  Labor  Day  a 
national  conference,  to  be  attended  by  any- 
one, black  or  white,  to  discuss  what  "black 
power"  means — to  get  together  a  position 
paper  and  to  set  out  the  aims  and  directions 
for  the  future. 

Question.  Do  you  think  this  cry  of  "b'.ick 
power"  la  serving  to  stir  riots? 

Answer.  No,  and  the  proof  of  It  Is  that  the 
Watts  rlota  last  year — which  Is  the  worst 
that  we've  ha4  In  many  a  year  in  this  coun- 
try— came  before  I  coined  the  phrase  "black 
power." 

Question.  Wh^t  do  you  think  Is  the  long- 
range  solution?  Is  it  an  amalgamation  of 
the  races? 

.\nswer.  No.  no. 

Question.  Is  Intergation — mixing  with 
whites — any  longer  the  primary  aim? 

Answer.  No.  Integration  Is  a  question  of 
semantics.  The  goal  is  to  abolish  segrega- 
tion, and:  once  you  abolish  segregation,  then 
those  who  want  to  integrate  caiL  Those 
who  don't  want  to  Integrate  don't  have  to. 

Black  people  were  riding  In  the  bacic  of  the 
busea  In  Montgomery  recently  and.  when 
asked  why  by  reporters  from  the  Associated 
PreM,  they  said:  "Well,  we  like  It  back  here. 
but  we  now  know  If  we  want  to,  we  can  sit 
tip  front."  That  right  to  do  so  If  we  want 
U  what  we  seek. 

Question.  So  you  see  no  reason  why,  In  our 
cotintry,  we  cannot  have  a  large  numerical 
ntlnorlty  of  Negroes  living  In  peace  within 
the  large  majority  of  whites? 

Answer.  Absolutely.  We  learned  to  llv« 
with  the  Irish  after  we  fought  with  them. 
bad  riots  In  New  York.  We  learned  to  live 
with  the  Italians  after  all  the  difficulties  we 
had  with  them.  We  learned  to  Uve  with  the 
Jews. 

We>e  learned  to  live  with  everybody,  and 
now  it's  time  to  leam  to  live  with  the  black 
man — and  not  on  the  social  basis,  either. 

The  white  man  has  always  been  frightened 
by  the  question  "Would  you  want  your 
daughter  to  marry  a  Negro?"  I  have  been 
pastor  of  the  largest  church  In  New  York — 
the  most  liberal  church  tn  the  most  liberal 
dty — for  36  years.  My  clergymen  perform 
••sUy  100  marriages  a  year.  And  we  havent 
performed.  In  38  years,  five  Interracial 
marriages. 

trcm    DEMANDS    IN    NORTH  I 

Question.  Are  demands  of  Negroes  In  the 
North  changing? 

Answer.  Yea,  they  are.  The  Negro  tn  the 
North  has  oonub  to  realize — and  I  have  been 
one  of  thoM  preaching  It — that  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  does  not  affect  Mm  at  all. 

Now.  Negroes  In  the  North — from  Wash- 
ington, D.C  to  California — represent  two 
thlrxU  of  ths  black  people,  and  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  does  not  htip  them  one  bit.  So. 
therefore.  theyY*  coming  out  with  new 
demands, 

QuesttoQ.  What  are  their  new  demands? 


.Answer  Tlie  first  is  jobs.  Black  people 
still  are  not  being  iiired.  Wliile  unemploy- 
ment for  wtutes  h.-is  declined.  It  has  gone 
up  for  blacks  in  the  last  year. 

The  second  one  is  this:  The  Ovll  Rights 
Act  is  supposed  to  cure  dc  jwc  segregation 
in  the  sciiool  system.  b\it  the  Nc(?ro  In  the 
North  finds  that  de  facto  si>greE:at:ori  exists. 
Therefore,  the  Northern  bUick  people  want 
something  done  about  de  facto  .-ctrrcsri'ion  In 
the  schools,  because  all  predominantly  black 
schools  in  .America  are  inferior  and  second 
clas-s. 

Ive  had  a  team  from  my  Committee  ex- 
ploring this  fact  in  various  major  Northern 
cities  during  the  p:ist  months,  and  we  are 
about  re.idy  to  stJJ-t  moving  leclt-latively  in 
this  ijea.  Senator  Ted  Ke.nnedy  has  already 
Int-'oduced  legislation  In  the  Senate  and  I 
have  alre.ady  Introduced  letrlslation  in  the 
House.  As  you  Itnow,  the  State  of  M-a-ssa- 
chusetts  1;3  the  only  State  In  the  union  that 
h,aB  laws  against  de  facto  segregation. 

The  noxt  thing  is  the  question  of  housing, 
which  has  alv,-ay.s  been  with  us  but  is  getting 
worse.  For  inslaiice,  there  is  a  federal  appro- 
priation pr'.t;r:im  for  middle-income  hou.  Ing. 

I  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  housing  agency 
in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Weaver  asking:  What 
about  Harlem  in  this?  I  did  not  receive 
even  the  courtesy  of  a  reply:  In  the  mean- 
time, they  apprtip.-iated  3  million  dollars  for 
a  pilot  project  in  Chicago.  The  Negro  in 
the  North  wants  more  and  better  housing. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Northern  black 
man  is  not  satisf.ed  with  the  setup  of  the 
police  departments  In  the  various  Northern 
cities.  Tills  was  very  vividly  brought  out  In 
the  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ciincern;ng  the  police  department  of 
Washington,   DC.   the   other   day. 

Fifth,  the  demands  of  the  Negro  In  the 
North  are  changing  to  Include  not  "We  shall 
overcome  someday" — and  I  have  dlsctossed 
in  depth  for  hours  with  my  beloved  friend, 
Martin  Luther  King— but  they  wjjit  to  over- 
tturow  now. 

Question.  .\re  you  planning  special  moves 
against  the  .so-c.illed  "illy  wluu^"  subtirbs, 
to  break  down  de  facto  segregation  in 
schools   and    home   nelghborho<xls? 

Answer.  Not  in  home  neighborhoods.  My 
Committee  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  housing. 
But  I  am  exploring  the  possibilities  of  legis- 
latively breaking  down  de  facto  segregation 
In  large-city  scV.oois.  by  settlr.s?  up  educa- 
tional parks  or  cltisters  with  suburban 
schools.  The  approach,  however,  would  be 
voluntary,    with    federal   aid   available. 

Question.  Does  all  this  unrest  and  new 
demands  add   up  to  a  revolution? 

."Vnswer.  Yes.  I  would  call  "black  power" 
the  third  phase  of  the  black  revolution. 
The  black  revolution  in  this  century  began 
with  Marcus  Oarvey — that  was  the  first 
ph.tse.  |M.\rcu3  G.arvcy  w-i.-;  hond  rf  a 
black-nationalist  movement  in  the  19200.] 
The  second  phase  was  the  explosion  In  Bir- 
mingham. [Riots  in  Birmingham.  Ala..  In 
April  1963  I  And  this  Is  the  third  phase 
we're   in   now. 

TTie  Negro  people  In  the  North  are  not  In 
favor  of  violence.  But,  as  I  talk  to  the  "new 
breed  of  aits."  I  realu-e  they  liive  conif"  t>^ 
•  the  place  where  they're  not  going  to  allow 
violence  to  t>e  exerted   upon  them. 

Qtiestion.  Riots  over  the  week-end  of  July 
30-31  show  that  whites  sCre  taking  that  atti- 
tude also,  and  are  starting  to  battle  police 
and  Negroes.  What  do  you  think  can  be 
done  about  that? 

Answer  First  of  aJI,  iinparLi..l  .\\c\  C  \-v- 
mined  law  enforcement  will  stop  the  open 
conflict  between  blacks  and  whites.  But 
law  enforcement  d'~0:n't  cure  t!:e  c'w-f..  ,A 
race  tensions,  and  the  fact  that  whites  ars 
fighting  back  In  the  streets,  si-i  h  ls  ;n 
Chicago  and  Baltimore,  tragically  reveals 
Just  how  .small  o'.ir  advances  In  race  r-.'la- 
tlons  are. 


Question.  Do  violence  and  riots  accom- 
plish anything? 

Answer.  No.  they  do  not.  But  subserv- 
ience to  violence,  from  any  iiunian  hei:;  ; 
does  belittle  the  sUture  and  grandeur  of 
the  human  being  who  Just  accepts  it. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
rlo'^  th.tt  h.ive  o<.cur:ca  ui  recent  wc:k.-.  i.i 
your  opinion? 

Answer.  No  Uingable  value  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept a  tl'.ennbmetcr  liKlk-atir.tt  tli.it  the 
socialogical   temperature   Is   rising. 

Question.  Would  you  say  the  temperature 
Is  rising  more  in  Northern  cities  than  in  the 
South?  Has  the  race  problem  shifted  to  the 
North? 

Answer.  The  race  problem  has  alw..ys 
been  in  the  North  as  well  .as  the  South. 

The  race  problem  exists  wherever  any 
group  of  people — such  as  the  Irish,  when 
they  first  came  to  -Ajnerica,  the  Italians,  the 
Jews,  the  Poles — are  not  given  what  they 
consider  equal  treatment  under  the  laws  of 
a  nation  which  openly  proclaims  equality. 
Then  abrasiveness  and  tensions  fester  and 
eventually  break  out  In  riots,  such  as  the 
Irish  riots  In  New  York  City  [in  the  nine- 
teenth century] . 

Question.  If  problems  center  In  Northern 
cities,  why  do  Negroes  continue  to  migrate 
from  the  South  to  those  cities? 

Answer.  Because  they  are  Americans,  and 
what  li;\s  happened  in  our  land  In  recent 
years  is  an  urbanization.  The  people,  bl.ack 
and  white,  have  been  moving  from  the  rural 
are.is  into  the  big  cities  in  all  regions. 

Question.  What  seems  to  be  the  No.  1  goal 
of  tiie  younger  Negroes  now?  Is  It  political 
power  or  economic  power? 

Answer,  I  would  say  both.  As  Jimmy 
Brown  said  when  he  left  the  Cleveland 
football  team,  the  other  day,  he  Is  out  now 
to  do  his  best  to  help  his  people  economical- 
ly. Tlie  goal  is  both  economic  and  political 
power.    The  two  go  together. 

BOYCOTTS    AND    PICKETINC 

Question.  How  will  the  striving  for  eco- 
nomic power  express  Itself?  In  boycotts? 
Ooasumer-union  activity? 

Answer.  I  would  say  It  would  express  it- 
self the  way  that  I  led  the  people  of  Harlem 
to  break  down  the  barriers  as  early  as  1931 — 
In  boycotts  and  picket  campaigns. 

Also,  it  will  express  Itself  In  the  legislation 
which  has  already  come  out  of  my  Commit- 
tee, which,  though  not  aimed  solely  at  the 
black  man,  nevertheless  helps  hUn  because 
the  bl.ack  man  la  a  part  of  the  suffering,  pov- 
erty-stricken group  of  America.  This  In- 
cludes the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Art  to  train  the  unemployables;  the  war  on 
poverty,  which  we  .all  know  about;  the  pro- 
gram of  work-study  in  colleges  where  a 
young  American,  black  or  white,  not  on  the 
basis  of  his  ability  alone  but  also  on  the 
basis  of  need,  can  now  go  to  college  and 
be  paid  while  work-studying. 

Then  there's  the  apprenticeship-training 
prurrr.im—  whlcli  is  not  what  it  shotild  be. 
and  we  hope  to  change  it — but.  In  the 
ine.xnt::ue.  un.der  tile  Vocational  Education 
Act,  we  do  pay  the  drop-outs  to  go  to 
scliix>l  while  they  learn  a  trade — not  one 
of  the  old  trades  of  pxilnting  and  carpentry, 
but  the  new  trtides  like  electronics  and 
Ihlnfts  like  that. 

Mist  important  of  all  Is  stricter  federal 
enforcement  of  laws  barring  discrimination 
in  etr.p'.i  ymor.t.  Bl.ack  people  mu.st  get  more 
jobs,  und  neither  American  industry  nor  the 
Federal  Government  Is  hiring  black  people 
In  sufficient  numbers.  'I'hese  are  some  of  the 
things  that  are  being  tried. 

Question.  What  about  complaints  you 
he.ir  from  Negro  le.aders  that  the  poverty 
progr.am  has  not  affected  the  mass  of  Ne- 
groes— that  they  are  not  touched  by  these 
fedei-al  procrrHms? 

Answer.  It  is  Ijecause  of  those  complaints 
and  the  restilts  of  intensive  studies  by  Uvsk 
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forces  from  my  Committee  that  we  have 
made— In  the  new  poverty-program  legisla- 
tion—44  changes  which  will  help  to  correct 
those  complaints  and  get  the  money  down 
to  the  man  on  the  street  who  needs  It,  and 
give  him  the  hope  for  the  future  that  he 
does  not  have  now. 

Question.  How  long  will  It  take  for  these 
progr-ams,  to  change  materlailv  the  condition 
of  what  you  have  called  the  black  masses' 

Answer.  I  would  say  It  would  take  longer 
than  I  hope,  because  time  is  running  out.  I 
would  say  we  are  not  putting  enough  money 
into  the  programs.  I  have  said  this 
repeatedly. 

Question.  How  much  money  will  It  take'> 

Answer.  Michael  Harrington,  the  brilliant 
yoimg  Catholic  writer  who  authored  the 
concept  of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  Leon 
Keyseriing,  the  econcanist.  think  It  wlU  take 
12  billion  dollars  a  year  to  do  what  Is  needed 

Question.  Do  you  think  th.at  is  enough? 

Answer.     I  think  It's  minimal. 

TEN  HOT  SUMMERS  AHEAD 

Question.  What  did  you  mean  when  you 
said,  "Time  is  running  out"? 

Answer.  If  you've  got  this  "new  breed  erf 
cats"  coming  up,  and  you  have  a  program 
that  is  going  to  take  10  years  or  longer,  then 
that  means  you're  going  to  have  Watte  and 
Harlem  and  Chicago  for  the  next  10  simimers 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlcs  of  the  Lalxw 
Department  has  furnished  me  these  facts, 
which  are  most  alarming. 

In  June  of  1965  the  unemployment  among 
white  people  In  the  United  States  was  4  1 
per  cent;  the  unemployment  among  bla<i 
people  In  the  United  States  was  8.3  per  cent 

One  year  later.  In  June  of  1966,  the  unem- 
ployment of  whites  had  shrunk  from  4  1  to 
3.5  per  cent.  But  the  tmemployment  of 
blacks  Increased  from  8.3  to  9  per  cent 

Then  consider  this:  In  Harlem,  40  per  cent 
of  all  the  housing  m  my  area  Is  dilapidated 
and  deteriorating,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  the  department  of  housing  of  New  York 
City. 

Now,  we  must  realize  what  figures  like 
this  means. 

Question.  Is  there  any  way  the  prospect 
of  more  trouble  can  be  changed?  Is  there 
any  hope  of  avoiding  further  rioting? 

Answer.  Not  as  long  as  we  are  engaged  In 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

Question.  How  does  the  war  in  Vietnam 
relate  to  this?  ^^ 

Answer.  It  relates  to  It  because  we  don't 
have  the  money  to  fight  an  International 
war  against  OcMnmunism  and  a  domestic 
war  against  poverty  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion at  the  same  time. 
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■Uence  falls;  a  giant  voice  proclahns    "Now 
hear  this  .  .  ,  the  word  Is  .  .  ." 

President  Johnson  cites  Defense  Sec 
Robert  McNamara  as  the  authority  for  his 
optimism.  Unnamed  ofllclals  cite  "Informal 
personal  studies."  Nobody  cites  hard  news! 
Uke  that  the  U.S.  government  had  when  It 
knew  the  German  and  Japanese  governments 
were  ready  to  quit  In  1945. 

In  the  absence  of  facts  to  sift  and  weigh, 
the  American  people  must  review  the  reconl 
of  the  government's  previous  forecasts  about 
the  war  In  Vict  Nam,  particularly  those  by 
McJJamara. 

Exhibit  A:  Prom  a  Department  of  State 
bulletin,  Oct.  2,  1963: 

".  .  .  Sec.  McNamara  and  Gen.  Taylor  re- 
ported their  Judgment  that  the  major  part  of 
the  U£.  military  task  can  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1965,  although  there  may  be  a 
continuing  requirement  for  a  limited  nxmiber 
of  U.S.  training  personnel.  They  reported 
that  by  the  end  of  thU  year,  the  U.S.  program 
for  training  Vietnamese  should  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  1,000  U.S.  miUtary 
personnel  assigned  to  South  Viet  Nam  can 
be  withdrawn." 

It  Is  one  thing  to  be  unable  to  predict  the 
future.  It  Is  quite  another  thing  to  be  un- 
able to  leam  from  the  past.  The  administra- 
tion should  have  leamea  by  this  time  not  to 
try  to  forecast  events  In  South  Viet  Nam 
which  could  so  easily  Involve  China  or  even 
Russia,  particularly  when  there  Is  no  obvlotis 
need  to  do  so. 

Or  perhaps  there  Is  a  need  to  do  so:  Elec- 
tions are  three  months  away  and  all  analyses 
Indicate  that  the  voters  are  unhappy  about 
how  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  dragging  on 
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Future  Not  Ours  To  See 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
credibility  gap  is  a  recogriized  develop- 
ment of  the  present  adininisti-ation  and 
the  legitimate  doubt  that  the  press  has 
toward  administraUon  pronouncements 
Is  effectively  dramatized  In  an  editorial 
m  the  Saturday,  August  13,  Chicago 
DaUy  News,  which  I  insert  in  the  Record  : 
PuTTjRE  Not  OuTis  To  See 

In  another  syncopated  PR  performance  the 
Johnson  administration  Is  now  saying  that 
the  war  In  Vietnam  can  be  won  by  the  spring 
Of  1968.  It  Is  as  though  the  nation  were  a 
Ship:   There     is     an     electronic     crackling- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22. 1966 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
15,  the  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  Dally  Plainsman 
carried  a  letter  to  the  editor  written  by  A. 
M,  Haskell,  Jr.,  and  an  editorial  in  that 
newspaper  complementing  the  letter. 
This  letter  and  this  editorial  axe  excep- 
tionally good  and  I  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  broaden  their  reader 
coverage  by  placing  them  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  letter  and  editorial  follow: 
To  the  Editor: 

It  is  time  the  farmer  lets  the  peop)c  know 
of  the  unfair  and  unequal  position  he  is  in. 
You  hear  a  lot  of  grumbling  these  davs  that 
the  price  of  food  Is  going  up.  One  congress- 
man from  New  York  suggested  that  farm 
prices  be  frozen.  What  this  man  Is  unaware 
of  Is  that  farm  prices  have  been  rrn:^cn  for 
the  best  part  of  20  ye..rs. 

In  my  business  I  keep  records  on  a  lot  of 
farm  operations  and  in  going  back  throufh 
my  files  some  Interesting  facts  present  them- 
selves. In  the  following  table  prices  received 
for  difTercnt  commcchties  are  shown  for  the 
years  of  1949,  1953,  13G0  and  todays  market 
1966. 


^^I>pat bushel.. 

Oats ,)o... 

Harli'V fjo 

''"nni.. ,\o 

Mil" hundredweight . . 


1M9      1953      I960      1960 


tl.9S 

.53 

1.02 

1.00 

1.75 


$2.02 

.70 

1.03 

1.50 

2ClO 


11.76 

.56 

.85 

.95 

1.25 


$1.  S5 

.60 

1.00 

1.26 

1.80 


In  looking  at  these  prices  remember  that 
for  the  prertous  years  these  were  average 
sales  and  the  today  quotes  are  for  top  grain. 
This  year,  due  to  hot  weather,  very  little  grain 
will  bring  these  prices. 

Now.  Just  for  fun.  let's  draw  a  comparison 
for  wages  received  in  these  same  years  by  the 
lowest  man  on  t!ie  general  packing  house 
scale.  In  1949  he  received  approximately 
•  1.25  per  hour,  In  1953  approximately  $1.60 
per  hour,  in  1960  approximately  $2.40  per 
hour,  and  today  is  paid  approximately  $2.80 
per  hour.  In  17  years  his  wage  has  Increased 
2^  times  while  farm  prices  have  held  steady 
or  gone  behind.  If  farm  prices  had  Increased 
at  the  same  rate,  today's  price  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat  should  be  »4.36,  oats  »1.19,  barley 
•2.30.  corn,  $2.25  and  mllo  »3.94  per  hundred. 
Now  this  Is  an  Isolated  case,  but  you  can 
draw  the  comparison  anywhere  you  like. 
Take  your  own  case  and  compare  what  you 
were  getting  for  a  column  Inch  of  advertising 
In  1949  with  today's  price,  Mr.  Merchant, 
compare  slUrts,  dresses,  blankets,  hanuners, 
shoes,  scoop  shovels,  automobiles  or  anything 
else. 

Since  'World  War  n  farm  surpluses  have 
depressed  the  markets  like  a  huge  overbe.ar- 
Ing  cloud,  with  the  government  dumping 
large  quanuties  of  this  surplus  on  the  open 
market  any  time  the  forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand started  to  get  prices  moving  ujj.  Hope- 
fully we  are  neartng  the  end  of  surpluses  and 
this  huge  club  will  be  removed  from  over 
the  farmer's  head.  Sometime  a  farmer 
should  be  paid  for  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity he  offers  for  sale. 

One  more  comparison:  A  farmer  who  has 
800  acres  of  land,  100  cows  and  an  average 
line  of  machinery  has  an  investment  of 
•  100,000.00  which  some  way  he  has  had  to 
accumulate  In  order  to  have  a  place  to  work. 
The  man  whose  w.age  has  gone  up  2 '4  times 
furnishes  nothing  but  his  overalls  and  a  pair 
of  gloves. 

A  farmer  puts  everything  on  the  line  each 
year.  His  time,  his  Investment,  his  seed,  his 
capital  and  then  fights  drought.  Insects,  dis- 
eases, hall,  flood  and  every  other  disaster  to 
be  able  to  sell  his  produce  for  the  same  or 
less  than  he  could  get  17  years  ago.  BecaiLse 
the  farmer  makes  up  only  8  per  cent  of  the 
population  he  Is  a  small  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  but  he  deals  In  a  basic  com- 
modity— food — and  one  day  with  the  ever 
Increasing  mass  of  people,  food  will  be  sought 
with  vigor  and  will  receive  its  rightlul  place 
In  the  scheme  of  our  economy. 

Mac  H.^kell. 

Huron. 

Proper  Approach  Can  Bring  a  SonrriON  to 
Farmers  Proele.m 

In  the  face  of  a  predicted  seven  per  cent 
drop  In  VS.  crop  production  this  year,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  again  in- 
cre;ised  the  wheat  allotment  for  next  year  by 
another  15  percent  for  a  total  Increase  of  30 
per  cent. 

But  wheat  Is  not  the  only  commnfiity  for 
wliich  a  shortage  of  supply  might  develop 
next  year. 

Since  this  year's  crops  were  plant*d.  corn 
surpluses  have  diminished  rapidly  and  de- 
mand for  feed  grains  has  Increased  to  the 
point  where  further  easing  of  controls  on 
these  grains  may  be  anticipated. 

Such  a  radical  change  in  the  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  is  bound  to  have 
some  effect  upon  prices.  And  we  hope  that 
the  longsufferlng  farmer  will  soon  come  into 
his  own. 

But  charges  that  the  fanner  Is  profiting  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer  have  betn  pretty 
well  proven  to  be  false.  In  recent  hearings  on 
bread  prices  In  the  east,  the  grain  speculator 
was  credited  with  a  large  share  of  the  blame. 

The  grain  trade  has  charged  the  govern- 
ment with  being  too  slow  to  ease  controls 
and  with  overestimating  the  size  of  reserve 
Btoclts  next  year,  thus  creating  a  speculative 
atmosphere  In  the  commodity  markets. 
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In  any  ciise  the  farmer  stiU  h.j  a  long 
way  to  go  before  he  reaches  the  100  per  cent 
parity  prtc«  which  haa  generally  been  cod^ 
ceded  to  be  fair  and  Just. 

For  comparative  proposes,  parity  to  a  rather 
nebuloua  flgfure,  A  better  Idea  ot  Juet  where 
the  fanner  stands  today  can  be  pained  fro«n 
a  reader's  letter  to  the  Open  Porum  column 
today.  The  figures  In  this  letter,  compiled  by 
a  farm  management  Bpeclallst,  present  th« 
farmer's  caae  In  the  moRt  Impress. ve  r.iaiuier 
we  have  seen  to  date. 

Government  controls  are  still  with  jjs,  and 
prob«bly  will  be  for  som*  years  to  come. 
Acreage  allotments,  exp>ort  Bhiprr.c:.:s  Ir.clud- 
Ing  foreign  aid.  and  speculation  will  all  have 
a  bearing  on  future  commodity — and  food 
prices. 

But  there  la  still  plenty  of  rx.ra  in  the 
price  structure  to  provide  the  farmer  with  bla 
fair  abare  of  the  food  doUaz  If  the  other 
factors  which  lead  to  speculation  are  properly 
controlled. 


Big  11  Powerloop 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or  iCASSACHTJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREeE^^T.ATIVES 

Monday.  August  22.  1966 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
following  with  some  interest  for  the  past 
week  the  observations  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  across  the  aisle  the 
gentleman  from.  Pcnnsj-lvania  [Mr. 
Ciaue],  concerning  the  proposed  Dlckey- 
Linocdn  School  project  In  Maine.  As  I 
am  sure  the  Members  know,  this  project 
would  ultimately  call  for  the  expenditiu'e 
0*  some  $300  million  In  Federal  funds 
and.  In  the  wlnion  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  New  England  delegation  on  both 
Bides  at  the  aisle,  would  do  little  or  noth- 
ing to  alleviate  the  power  cost  problems 
of  the  area. 

One  thing  the  Members  may  not  be 
aware  of  Is  the  fact  that  the  electric  In- 
dustry In  the  New  England  area  has  an- 
nounced a  building  program  that  is 
unprecedented.  It  will  include  the  ex- 
penditure some  $1  Vi  billion  for  new  elec- 
tric generating  stations  and  connecting 
transmission  and  distribution  lines.  It 
Is  the  largest  building  program  ever  un- 
dertaken by  any  industiy  In  the  six -State 
region. 

Included  in  this  program,  called  the 
Big  11  Powerloop  are  5  large,  conven- 
tional ooal-bumlng  electric  plants,  a 
hiige  pumped-storage  electric  plant,  ajid 
5^ew  nuclear  powerplants.  It  is  the 
oonstruotlon  of  the  latter  nuclear  plants 
that  has  attracted  my  attention  in  view 
of  my  considerable  preoccupation  with 
atomic  matters.  As  a  member  of  our 
jolzkt  Committee  on  Atomic  Ehiergy,  I 
hare  devoted  an  untold  number  of  hours 
on  things  atomic — both  the  peacetime 
and  the  military  applications  of  this 
fuel. 

It  was  back  in  1954  when  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Elsenhower  first  re- 
leased the  experimental  process  of  fuel 
for  prlrate  development.  What  has  hap- 
pened In  the  entire  area  of  nuclear  power 
development  since  that  Is  genuinely  as- 
toudlng.  Original  estimates  of  the  ABC 
and  prlrate  developers  of  nuclear  power 


have  boon  far  exceeded.  In  truth,  the 
atom  has  come  of  aye.  And  uhis  has  hap- 
pened because  of  the  initial  encourage- 
ment of  private  development  by  the 
Govc^njncnL 

O.ac  has  only  to  look  at  the  widespread 
pubiiciiy  slven  to  the  atomic  p-)\vet  ni- 
diiiiry  in  the  last  12  months  to  see  that 
a  project  like  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Is 
iun  as  it  uas  described  before  this  Houise 
sc-me  years  ago — obsolete.  The  prospects 
for  I'T.ver  power  costs  in  New  Ensland  lie 
with  the  combination  of  large,  efficient 
conventional  electric  eenei-atlug  sta- 
tions; larse,  increasingly  efiicient  nuclear 
jreneratlng  st-atlons;  and  balanced  pump- 
ed-storage electric  plants  for  poak  load 
purposes.  FossU  fuel  plants  have  also 
m.ade  siant  steps  in  efficiency. 

I  acrrce  with  niy  colleagues  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  construction  of  a  $300 
million  hydrix?iectric  plant  in  Maine,  re- 
'  moved  some  400  miles  from  the  peo!>le 
who  actually  will  need  the  power,  de- 
servos  far  closer  examination.  To  that 
end  I  intend  to  join  him  in  presenting 
to  the  House  a  series  of  articles  and 
statements  that  will,  in  my  opinion, 
demon.-;trate  beyond  any  rea.sonable 
doubt  that  there  are  better  ways  to  meet 
the  po'.vor  problems  of  our  region.  I 
think  thp.se  articlc-s  will  help  to  clarify 
the  thinking  of  the  Hou.se  when  we  are 
a.sked  to  consider  any  additional  appro- 
priations. To  be«in  with,  today  I  submit 
to  the  mombership  several  articles  dcal- 
inf-;  with  nuclear  power  that  I  am  sui-e 
will  bf>  of  interest; 

1  FYom  Barron 's.  July  11,  1 966 1 

NCCLEA.I   BRE^KTHROrOH  —  .Al^.MIC  PC'.VF.B  I.-3  A 
TBr^MPH  FOB  FrSI  ENTEaiPRIS* 

Uranium,  which  feU  stone  cold  dead  In 
the  market  over  a  ciec;ule  ago,  has  .suddenly 
revived.  In  a  recei.t  Issue,  the  N',>rthcrn 
Miner,  which  Is  as  sensitive  to  sucii  hap- 
penings Eis  a  gelger  counter,  clicked  off  the 
telltale  signs  of  renewed  jp«'C-alatlve  activity 
on  both  sides  of  the  border.  According 
to  the  ijubli-atlon.  Prtrotonlcs,  a  uranlum- 
produclr.g  subeldiary  of  Tldewatier  Oil,  "Is  be- 
lieved to  have  Lssued  In^tructmns  foar  the 
complete  delineation  of  Its  reserves  by  year- 
end,  even  though  several  hi;ndred  thoti.sand 
feet  of  drilling  U  Involved."  Similarly,  Kerr- 
McGee  Corp  has  "acquired  a  large  sicrcage 
tn  the  Elliott  Lajse  area  of  Northern  Ont.u-lo." 
while  In  and  around  Dcaverlodge,  Canada's 
"Eldorcuio  Mining  &  Refining  Is  continuing 
an  active  pr';«Tam."  In  the  s.ainc  vein,  stock- 
holders of  United  Nuclear  Corp.,  second 
largest  U.S.  producer.  last  week  struck  It 
rich.  In  return  for  two  sh  j-os  of  United 
Nucleiix.  Cities  Service  Co.  oflerod  one  of  its 
own.  jMI  told,  for  a  company  which  earned 
It-ss  than  «1.5  million  In  It*  late.'t  fiscal  year 
and  has  never  p.ald  a  dividend,  Cities  Service 
stands  re;idy,  willing  and  eat;er  to  pay  out 
H05  million,  or  nearly  Uircc  times  book 
value 

Unlifio  the  l;u5t  time  around,  the  fission- 
able element  these  days  has  something  solid 
going  for  it.  After  less  than  two  decades  of 
research  and  development — and  years  ahead 
of  the  mj6t  optimistic  forecasts — nucle.ir 
generation  of  light  and  power  has  l)ecome  an 
economic  as  well  as  a  physical  reality. 
Throughout  the  country  one  electric  utility 
after  another,  from  Central  Maine  Power 
Co.  to  SouthTn  California  Edi.son,  h.is  an- 
nounced plans  to  build  atomic  reactors. 
Even  the  lenne.'^see  Valley  Authority,  which 
Is  blessed  with  access  to  an  abundant  supply 
of  cheap  bltiimlncus  coal,  last  month  de- 
cided to  swiuh  over  to  the  newest  form  of 
energy  under  the  sun. 
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Apart  from  the  mining  speculators,  who 
have  grown  excited  over  the  proepects  (and 
the  coal  operators,  wlio  are  concerned  iii>3ut 
them),  the  big  sw.tch  L.is  stined  remark- 
.■iijly  Ultle  InU'iest  Yet  on  sever.i.1  counts  it 
Is  hardly  a  run-of-the-mill  affair.  E.\plolui- 
tioa  tif  L'.ie  a^otn  for  peaceful  p'ar;x)~i?s  didn't 
happen  by  accident;  it  was  made  p.^ssible  In 
the  iirst  place  by  a  farslghlod  measure  which 
the  Elsenhower  Adminletration.  against 
heavy  odds,  succeeded  In  enaciing  Into  luv. 
It  has  begun  to  fulfill  lis  promise  only 
tiirough  the  wilimf^ncss  of  industry.  In  com- 
mitting resources  to  its  deveopment.  to  as- 
sume virtually  limitless  risks.  Finally.  It 
has  come  successfully  to  m;irket  because  U.S. 
technology.  In  an  amazingly  short  time  as 
such  things  go,  has  made  It  competitive  with 
fossil  fuels.  Like  electricity,  nuc-lear  power 
is  nothing  to  take  for  granted.  In  the  an- 
nals of  free  enterprise  It  represents  a  shining 
triumph. 

By  extent  and  speed  the  latt.er  has  sur- 
prised all  hand.s.  ^-peaking  before  the  Con- 
ference on  Indurtri.al  Science  and  T-^chni.l- 
ogy.  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
.^sti.^ciation  of  Jt.inuf.-wturers,  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg.  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Comm!s.sion,  recently  rtociunented  the  point. 
Back  In  1952,  he  ci>nfessed  with  di.Mimtng 
candor,  he  went  on  record  as  saying:  "It  does 
not  seem  p-jssible  to  build  up  a  nuclear  en- 
ergy Industry  of  such  proportions  that  any 
appreciable  fraction  of  the  world's  enerfry  is 
produced  in  this  manner  before  several 
decades.  Ten  years  later  the  AEC  ertimatod 
that  the  U.S.  v;as  likely  to  have  a  "nuclear 
generating  capacity  of  five  million  kl^^watts 
by  1970."  Two  years  ago,  the  0<>mmi.'^sioa 
rai.sed  its  sights  to  "six-to-seven  million 
kllowattfi."  In  fact,  the  eminent  scienti.?ts 
added  wryly,  AEC's  latest  figures  indic;ite 
fnat  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  U.S  nucle.ir 
cap.iclty  will  exceed  10  million  kilowatts. 
Even  this  estimate  now  looks  low.  Since 
January  1,  public  and  private  utilities  alike 
have  placed  orders  for  eight  million  V.i:~>- 
watts,  more  than  In  the  past  10  years  com- 
bined, and  half  of  the  total  book  in  rr,. 
United  Nuclear  Corp.,  which  will  fiixnlsh 
much  of  the  fuel.  Is  perhape  most  bullish  of 
all.  "By  the  end  of  our  present  ur.mium 
contractfi  with  the  ABC  In  1971."  notes  its 
latest  annual  report,  "we  expect  to  have  en- 
tered Into  firm  commitments  utilizing  our 
e.xlsting  production  capacity." 

To  oome  so  far  has  not  been  easy.  For- 
midable barriers,  political  and  economic 
alike,  have  boomed  every  step  of  the  way. 
First  the  Elsenhower  Administration  had  to 
{>ersuade  a  reluctant  Congress,  eternally  sus- 
picious of  "giveaways."  to  free  Industry  from 
some  of  its  legal  shackles.  Though  no  longer 
tied  hand  and  foot,  for  years  thereafter  Pro- 
metheus rem.alned  bound  by  bureaucratic 
.•secrecy  and  inertia.  More  rccenUy,  utilities, 
notably  Consolidated  Edison,  have  run  ln»o 
political  opposition  -from  pressure  groui^s 
who,  despite  convincing  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, believe  (or  pretend  to  believe)  that 
nucle.ir  power  is  unsafe.  If  the  R^ivenswood 
plant  were  buUt  In  Queens,  averred  a  form?r 
head  of  AEC,  "Id  move." 

All  the  while,  the  hard  economic  facts  were 
taking  tbelr  toll.  Speculalivo  uranium 
tt.->ck«  collapsed.  Solidly  financed  coi-.ccrns 
luie  American  Machine  &  Foundry,  North 
American  Aviation  and  Allls-Chalmers  fou:  d 
the  nuclear  field  too  rough.  Of  the  four 
survivors — Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Combustion 
EnfTineering.  Westinghouse  and  General  Elec- 
tric— probably  three  have  yet  to  make  a 
cent  on  nuclear  power  plants.  Even  front- 
running  General  Electric  recently  told  se- 
curity analysts  that  "profits  are  still  not 
what  they  should  be,  but  It's  becoming  a 
prof.t.ab!e  business. " 

If  so,  the  miu-ket place  rates  most  of  the 
credit.  For  one  thing,  thanks  In  large 
measure  to  the  exactions  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  fossile  fuels  In  recent  yeara  have 
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grown  incrc.-uclngly  costly.    In  the  spring  the 

UMW,  after  brief  walkouts,  won  a  generous 

settlement    which    promptly    boosted    coal 

prices  4%-5^i.     It  also  Impelled  two  subsid- 
iaries   of    the    Southern    Co.    to    bring    suit 

against  the  union  on  charges  of  Uleg.ally  In- 
terfering with  their  fuel  supplies,   a  drastic 

action    h.arUly   calculated   to   win   coal   new 

friends  an^ong  utility  managements. 

The  cost  of   nuclear  energy,   contrariwise, 

has    steadily    declined.      The    f.unous    Ship- 

pincport   plant  In  Penns\ivania.   which   be- 

gai^  operating  m   1957.  gener.ued  electricity 

at  60  mills  per  kilov.att-hour.     The  Oyster 

Creek  plant  of  Jersey  Central  Power  i  Light. 

which  "goes  criiicid"  next  year,  will  do  the 

Job  for   four  mills.     D.-.kc  Power  last  week 

gave  Babcock  &  Wilcox  a  $150  million  order 

for   two   reactors   which   mav   perform    even 

better.     "Wo  are  choosing  nuclear  cno.-gv  for 

very  simple  reiw^uns,"  said  a  Duke  execuVlve 
Its  reliable,  practical,  s.afe  and  economical  " 
Competition  has  seen  to  it.  Thus,  from 
the  outset  manufacturers  took  great  pains 
to  employ  ingenious  marketing  techniques 
from  the  "turnkey  approach,  which  helped 
gam  acceptance  for  an  untried  and  finan- 
cially h.'ii-ardous  source  of  power  to  the  re- 
cent decision  by  General  Electric  to  lower 
co.=;ts  by  selling  components  onlv.  They  also 
have  come  up  with  one  technological  Im- 
provement—in fuel  elements,  fuel  cycle  and 
fabrication— after  another.  Nor  Is  the  end 
In  sight.  Indeed,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  won  the' 
nod  over  GE  p.artiy  because  it  has  found 
a  way  to  serve  up  hotter  steam.  Super- 
heated ste.am  and  efiicient  breeder  reactors 
which  will  produce  more  fuel  than  they  con- 
sume, he  somewhere  down  the  road. 

Iri  looking  to  the  future,  however,  one  must 
hoed  the  lessons  of  the  past.  To  the  great 
developments  cited  above.  Washington  con- 
ti-ibuted  most  by  doing  least;  It's  sensible- 
did  somebody  murmur  sane?— nuclear  pol- 
icy thereby  triggered  an  amazingly  produc- 
r'\''^t''  re.action.  Thus,  with  apologies  to 
C.  Nonhcote  Parkinson,  whose  word  Is  In- 
variably law.  we  would  like  to  propound  the  _  „ 
loiiowlng  tentative  conclusion:  in  any  part-  victory  Is  won.  Our  lndU5trlaUsf9'"nnh 
Ts7ZtZni:iT'^-'  ^°^"""--  ^--^  -^-^     "«  "fl^^i-^.  ^a^r  force' newSi^t'Jii 
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The  contract  calls  for  con..tructlon  of  three 

o-ce"k^n;7J^.'""^''i°'"'^'  ^'■^^'  »  -waller 
o.uce  building  anc-  a  motel-on  Cascade 
P^.  atop  the  citys  2,150-car  p..rk.n^  ga! 


^  .......   v.***^   tvvi   iitrwis- 

paix^r,  the  Akron  Biacon  Joui-nal.  Joined 
as  we  aic,  Akron  will  improve  the  heart 
of  the  city  until  It  becomes  a  place  In 
which  we  can  all  be  plca;^nd.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  t^'am. 

Too  often  our  cities  have  fallen  Into 
such  disrepair  that  thev  could  easily  turn 
Into  places  that  both  Industry-  and  the 
citizenry  would  wish  to  avoid. 

Fortunately  Akron  had  manv  dedi- 
cated citizens  and  public  officiiils  who 
love  this  great  industrial  city.  They  have 
Joined  as  one  to  see  that  it  doe.s  not  de- 
teriorate into  a  state  of  decadence 

Words  alone  do  not  help.  There  are 
many  who  spend  their  hours  uttering 
words  of  criticism  of  our  cities.  Our  men 
of  action,  bonded  together  under  the 
name  of  Citizens  for  Progress,  have  taken 
a  plant  step  toward  reaching  our  goal 

Many  difficulties  still  face  us.  In  the 
creation  of  the  wondrous  Cascade  Plaza 
we  take  pride— but  we  have  not  forgotten 
the  housing'  problems  that  beset  us 
These  too  we  have  and  will  continue  to 
improve. 

I  have  never  had  more  confidence  In 
the  city  of  Akron  than  I  have  today  We 
shall  continue  our  united  fight  until  the 


as  silent  partner. 

(From  the  Boston  American,  June  7  1966] 
PowEB  OrriciAi.  vnrws  Dip  in  ELECrnic  Costs 
Nuclear  generation  of  electric  power  will 
result  in  lower  electricity  costs  In  the  fufTre 
d./r''H  ?^  «^'  England  power  official  pre- 
dicted   In  New  York   yesterday. 

»„^^r.^'"*^  ^^  *  session  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Federation  of  Financial  Analysts  in 
New  York,  William  Webster,  chairman  ^nd 
chief  executive  of  the  New  England  Electric 

fulTrinto'tt"'  ^"^~'"'^^  ''°^"  "flU  beami! 
eeneratlom    ''''   ''''''^''   ^°^    ^"'"^«   P«^" 

th?^rf''"^  ^!''''  """^^  '"'''■'"'■  ''■'^^"«  ent*-'-  Into 
power     '""^^  P'°™'^'"e  future  of  atomic 

thir^^?"  f"^^''  °^  P"'^*''  ^'■°™  ft"  types  of 

sfze^nd  f^""""'^  ""P'°^"  ^'*^  ^"«-^«^«  ^ 
n  nnt  ^  growing  advantage  that  nuclear 

2— An  individual  nuclear  plant  may  be  ex- 

flvP  ^^  ^  '"'^'°^'  '^  =°«'^  ^°^  ^  pJrlc^  Of 
Ave  to  10  years  after  It  Is  started. 

of^^^t/f.'"'  probable  that,  over  a  period 
or  10  to  15  years,  successive  generations  of 

ft'?ow'  ""''T  "'"  ""'  "^^^  ^  produce  powe 
at  lower  and  lower  costs.  i^  «cr 

Webster  said  that  nuclear  plants  now  un- 
der construction  will  have  Initially  high  costs 

Su^c^b"'°''.°'  P°^^'  »'"*  wlll^e^ab?e  to 
reduce  the  costs  substantially  by  1975 

He  said   that   by  the   mid-1970'8   nuclear 

S)wer  ^1°^.  "^  *'''•  "^  P'-'^^'^^  ''lect^^c 
^n7'  tL!  '°'!:.!-*f  ."^^^   ^^  projects 


lors  and  reporters  are  one  In  their  deter- 
mination to  make  the  dty  of  Akron  a  fine 
place  to  work  and  live. 

The.se  men  who  have  accepted  the  civic 
responsibility  of  improving  the  city  of 
Akron  recently  joined  with  me  in  a 
WasluiiL'ton  conference  with  the  officials 
of  our  Federal  Goveriunent  so  that  these 
officials  might  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  one  of  our  major  problems. 

For  years,  we  have  unitedly  worked  for 
a  new  Federal  biuldinp  to  house  a  Federal 
court  and  our  other  Federal  employees 
This  $6  million  building  will  be  built  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Cajscade  Plaza. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  U.S.  Hoa<e  of 
Representatives,  last  week,  approved  a 
conference  committee  report  that  will 
eue  Akron  a  new  $6'i  million  main  post 
office. 

I  wish  to  as.cociate  myself  with  the 
hne  Akron  Beacon  Journal  editorial  pay- 
ing tribute  to  those  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  and  successfully  toward  this 
great  accomplishment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Great  Dat 

August  17,  1966. 

Remember  that  date. 

That  was  the  day  the  transformation  of 
Downtown  Akron  was  assured. 

With  the  slrnlng  of  a  contract  yesterday 
^'Zt'^.^fJ^'L^'  ^^*«»  «^<»  the  John  W^ 


in^  Lu      ^^'^  ^''"''-^  ''-'^^  tJ^P^  bulld- 
atl  in      f  ""='te  can  be  expected  to  stimu- 

th^hfr  ""f"'  '^-  ^  '^'d^^^-ng  Circle  around 
the  hub,  wnlch  Is  Cafcade  Pl->'^a 

One  looks  ahead  to  a  d.azjllng  prospect— 

C  1.^;",?'"^':^'  "'''  °'  ^^^°"  redeveloped- 
C.wscade,  the  University  area.  Grant-Washl 
ington  and  Opponunlty  Park  ail  linked  lo- 
gcther.  With  beautiful  open  spaces  scaUered 
among  the  !i:uidsume  new  buildings 

r.r^"":'"'''.^^''''  ^^^'^  '^^l  ^  a  source  Of 
pr.de  to  the  Whole  community  as  well  as  th^ 

the'cT,  "■'  ^'''''  "^"^•'^^^'^  '^^  revenue^ 
the  city,  county  and  schools 

ti^^^l^^VT''^'''^  ^  ^^''^-  ^  developer  of 
t le  >lt^>l  finst  pha.se  of  the  Cascade  project 
one  Who  is  as  experienced  and  respo.tsible^ 
Juhn  Grdbrealh. 

And  a£  Mayor  John  Ballard  and  other 
speakers  noted  at  a  Ctiizens  For  Progress 
unchcm  yesterday.  Akron  owes  a  larVe  E 
to  many  Iridivlciuals  and  organizations  for 
their  support  of  the  redevelopment  prograiS 
Amoiig  tnescare:  f  "Br<im. 

Progress;'"''*'"''"'  P"^''*^"'  ^^  citizens  For 
Tlie  leaders  of  business  and  industry  who 
have  guaranteed  occupancy  of  at  le.^st  10 
fiuurs  Of  the  Office  tower-Russell  DeYoun« 
cnairman  of  the  txx>rd  of  Goodyear;  R^l 
mond  Pireit.:.ne.  chalnnan  of  the  board  of 
F,re.stone;  M^  G.  O'NeU,  president  of  Geriera 
nre.  John  S.  Kna-ht,  president  and  editor 
Of  the  Beacon  Journal;  Stanton  Brightman 
pr(^ident  of  the  First  National  Bank:\iarlon 
S.  Richardson,  chairman  of  the  Akr.,n-Dime 
Bank  and  D.  Bruce  Mansfield,  president  of 
UieOhioEdUonCo.;  <^-ueni  oi 

The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co  ,  which  has  com- 
muted Itself  to  an  in-.estment  of  JI5  mlThon 
or  more  in  Opportunity  Park-  °''''-on 

0^'^^.^^  ^'-'-V"^  ^  ^  ^"^  «"d  Edward 
O  Enckson.  in  whose  adm.iii,=iratlons  the 
plaza  project  was  staricd  and  advarced- 

•  ^"^^'I'l"-  ^  I^^B'^rvolo.  who  donated  to  the 
drLfn^.^  ""'''  "'  '"^eir^'^'^^g  plans  and 
Leslie  P,  Hardy,  executive  director  of  Cu'- 
zens  For  Progress:  Ben  Maldeuburg  of  the 
Beacon  Journal,  George  Brltlain  of  the 
ArlT^"  °/  Commerce,  and  members  of  the 
Area  Development  Commiitee,  who  worked 
tirelessly  behind  the  scenes  to  keep  the 
prograin  moving;  ^ 

And   City  Planning  Director  Julian  Suso 

all  of  the  pieces  together  and  then  ftgured 
out  how  the  project  could  be  financed  ■■ 

Also  deserving  of  the  city's  thanks  is  the 
Downtown   Association,   headed   by  Louis   P 

ToH  ";.;*^"'^  ^''^  ^^^"^  inspired  by  the  Cas- 
cade Pla^a  example  to  sponsor  a  plan  for 
beautifying  .a  "pilot  te.n  area"  of  S.  Main  st 

-iesterday.  Mayor  Ballard  said.  w.a£  a  ere  it 
day  in   the  history  of  our  city."  " 

It  was.  indeed. 

But  as  John  S.  Knight  cautinned  -c-.s- 
cade  Plaza  will  not.  of  itself,  do  more  than 

ll'n'Lf^^^  ^"'^  rekindle  the  spirit  and 
confidence  in  our  city  that  has  been  so 
sadly  lacking. 

"Ca-scade  Pla^a  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
program   of   downtown   revitalization   which 

m!.,.,°f  '^»/i^«"  ^ver  greater  accomplish- 
ments in  the  future." 

nroM?"'  °?u  ^  ^"^"^^  *°  '"^"'^^-  ^^  Other 
problems  than  downtown  revltallzatlon— 
problems  concerning  outlying  commercial 
areas  housing,  tr.afflc,  recreation,  educa- 
tional and  cultural  development,  human 
relations,  city  beautlflcatlon. 

.„h"/  .^k*.  ''^}'J^  °^  cooperation,  the  vision 
and  faith  In  Akron  which  have  been  demon- 


controyerslal'mrkerTed^"  ^Z  Projected     Galbreath  C30.,  Akronltea  had  aohd  laounds     t^llT^  Ih  Akron  which  have  been  demon- 

.n  Maine  based  orify/r?/e^.r/;ne?Itr     SLi=Slof  -—  ^  -^"^     '^T-<^S.'^.^''^J^%2^^\^ 

faced  In  a  positive  and  effective  way. 
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A  Great  Day  for  Kealucky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    ItE.M"."CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HFPIIKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aut-:''^  22.  I'j'^^  | 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Spraker.  Aucnist 
12  was  another  rr?a:  day  Li  Ihe  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky. 

Beginning  In  1953  \\c  started  develop- 
ing our  water  resources  in  Kentucky  and 
this  develcpmenl,  alonij  with  new  roads. 
airports,  and  an  adetiuat.e  water  supply, 
has  assisted  us  in  oblainin;:  new  indu.'^try 
for  our  State.  One  of  the  projects  In 
this  program  is  the  iicw  1  ck  ri:id  dam  on 
the  Ohio  River  at  Hp\^r.vi!le  Ky.,  and 
Cannelton,  Ind.  H.av»esville  i.=^  the  county 
seat  of  Hancock  County.  Th:s  couiUy 
under  the  1960  census  had  only  5.330 
people.  Thr."e  people  are  industrious 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  offirlals 
at  Lewisport.  Ky.,  and  the  city  and 
county  officials  at  Hawesville.  Ky.,  to- 
gether with  the  assi.=^tance  of  my  rjcd 
friend,  Roscoe  I.  Djvvtis,  the  o^vnL■r  and 
publisher  of  the  Hancock  Cl.irion.  were 
able  to  obtain  the  new  Harvey  Alumiivom 
Co.  rolling  mill  wh.ch  :s  v.^:  located  at 
Lewisport.  This  is  a  $50  million  plant 
and  will  employ  at  full  C'.pacity  some 
2,000  men  and  women.  This  l.s  a  real 
achievement  and  a  di-tinct  mi'.eytone  in 
the  history  of  Hancock  County  and  tlie 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

The  new  lock  and  dam  on  t!.e  river, 
together  with  the  full  cooperation  ard 
assistance  of  the  State  ariminif^tration 
under  the  leadershii)  of  my  cood  friend, 
Gov.  Edward  T.  Breathitt,  and  the  n-!cm- 
bers  of  his  staff  played  an  important  part 
In  the  location  of  tliis  new  SoO  million 
facility.  The  Comm  nwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky has  a  departm.ent  of  commerce 
with  an  able  conuni.-sioner,  Katherine 
Peden,  and  since  Governor  Breathitt  and 
his  commlj.sioner,  Kathcrlne  Peden.  have 
been  in  office,  we  have  succeeded  in  lo- 
cating a  number  cf  new  indii^tries  in 
Kentucky. 

Under  unanimous  coni^cnt  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  RECopn  at  this  point 
I  Include  the  speech  of  Gov  Edward  T. 
Breathitt  delivered  at  the  de'lication  of 
the  new  Harvey  Aluminum  Co.  rolling 
mill  on  August  12. 

Governor  Breathitt's  speech  i.s  as 
follows : 

Rem.srks  op  Ojve.inur  BaE^Tiirrr  at  Harvet 
Aluminv.m  Dedic.mii  ?^,  ArccoT  12,  1J66 
This  cleUicalion  Is  an  Important  event  la 
Kentucky's  econon.ic  lii.story.  'Ihis  new  Har- 
vey Aliuninum  Com;Kiny  iacility  is  Ken- 
tucky's first  primary  producer  ol  .aluminum. 
As  such.  It  is  of  parucnliir  significance  to 
Kentucky's  economic  crcrAali  Ihe  1  000  Jobs 
to  be  created  here  a.'e  tae  first  of  what  will 
undoubtedly  be  t;ious.i::a3  .,>'  acKl.Uoual  Jabs 
in  an  expanding  Ke;u.icky  alum^iuni  in- 
dustry. 

Th«  location  of  H.or-.ey  in  Lewisport  did 
not  Just  happen.  Hard  work  by  niADV  cill- 
sens  and  organizat.o:Ls  In  H.tr.i  .xk  County 
waa  necessary  to  Ciiuse  t.^iis  e\  ent  to  lake 
plac«.  And  in  addition,  there  w.as  uit-ereet, 
work,  and  cooperation  ;n  i?re.ii  measure  'toox 
neighboring  oomai.i;.itic»  and  cour.t.e? .  TUla 
type    of    area    cocperct.o.-i    w.s    in    a    serosa 


unique  and  points  the  way  to  greater  devel- 
opment efTectiveness  In  the  future.  Our  de- 
velopment effort  and  teamwork  mui?t  not  st'jp 
at  tha  county  line.  We  must  blend  our  ef- 
f'>rtE  on  a  broader  gi-ographic  brvsi*  for  maxi- 
mum success. 

The  assistance  given  by  Oweosboro  to  thla 
endeavor  deserves  special  mention.  This 
larger  oommunity  realizing  that  what  bene- 
fits LewLsport  benefits  Owensboro  gave  fuU 
su:.)port  in  all  ways.  A  Joint  effort  made  feas- 
ible the  i.3lutlon  of  tl^e  many  problems  al- 
ways Inherent  in  an  enterprise  of  this  mag- 
iiiiude. 

Harvey  Aluminum's  dccUion  to  locate  in 
Lowi.^jx>.-t  stimulated  ccnsidernble  national 
comment  on  a  number  of  counts.  Tlie  deci- 
sion of  Lewisport  to  finance  Uiis  $50  million 
facility  through  Issuance  of  raunlclpsj  In- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  aroused  UJidue  Inter- 
est in  this  form  of  ftH.-inclng.  Use  of  revenue 
bond  financing  lor  industrial  pl.iiits  has  been 
criticized  by  certain  speci.il  Interest  groups 
for  a  n'.im'oer  of  years.  This  criticism  has 
reaolicd  a  new  Intensity  In  recent  months. 
In  my  opinion,  it  Is  unjustified. 

Industrial  revenue  bends  issued  by  local- 
ities of  this  state  have  been  gcod  for  Ken- 
tucky. T^^ey  have  financed  the  suppliers  of 
the  Jobs  so  b.idly  nec-deU  by  our  cltLaens. 
The  cfllcials  and  citizens  of  Lewisport  es- 
hibllcd  vision  and  courage  in  tlie  decision  to 
fin;i  .oe  HLirvcy  Aluminum  through  this 
means.  Tliey  have  provld&a  on  their  own 
initi.itive  a  local  economic  base  from  w^hich 
future  growth  and  expansion  will  spring. 

The  f;icts  tell  us  cle;irly  thtit  Industrial 
revei.ue  b-:>nds  hnve  udded  strength  to  the 
KentiiCkv  economy.  Plants  so  financed  and 
in  operation  had  17.000  emplnj-ees  In  Decem- 
bor.  1965.  .and  annu.il  p.iyrolls  of  $75,000,000. 
And  this  docs  not  include  Harvey  and  a 
numljcr  of  other  major  firms  not  yet  in  pro- 
duc:ton.  Total  employment  nt  these  firms 
will  approximate  an  additional  6.500  and  an- 
nunl  v.-jges  will  amount  to  at  least  $30  mil- 
lion. This  total  direct  Impact  of  23,500  Jobs 
and  a  minimum  of  $105  million  annually  In 
wa^cs  Is  by  any  stand.lrd  significant  to  Ken- 
tucliy. 

Let  thoee  who  frown  on  this  method  of 
fln.incing  argue  their  case  witli  these  17,000 
workers  and  their  f.invilies.  And  they  should 
noc  neglect  those  in  thuusiinds  of  new  sec- 
ond.iry  Jobs,  the  merchants,  those  working 
in  ."-ervlce  occuptitlous.  and  the  6.500  work- 
ers who  will  have  production  Jobs  in  the  near 
future. 

The  location  of  Lewisport  on  the  Ohio 
River  is  a  strong  positive  factor  for  future 
growth  to  Lewispcn  and  Hanc^ick  Cotmty. 
Tlie  Oliio  River  Is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  catalysts  for  growth  In  Kentucky  In  the 
years  ahe«d. 

Tlie  potential  of  this  Valley  for  industrial 
purposes  has  been  realized  and  significant 
growth  has  already  been  recorded  In  this  sec- 
tor of  tlie  economy.  Hancock  County  be- 
c  i.Tie  fully  aw.krc  of  the  value  of  the  Ohio 
with  the  location  of  Harvey  and  this  Wits 
re.^nirmed  recently  by  the  announcement  of 
WesCor  Corporation  to  build  a  pulp  f.acillty 
at  Hawesvllle.  This,  IncldenUilIy,  will  be  the 
fir.st  pulp  facility  constructed  In  Kentucky 
during  the  past  100  years. 

There  Is  awareness  of  the  Industrial  Im- 
portance of  the  River  but  less  attention  has 
been  given  to  Its  recreational  possibilities. 
The-e.  in  my  opinion,  are  unbounded  and 
will  be  extremely  important  to  Kentucky 
and  her  neighbor)  r,g  st.U06  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Tlie  Lewlrport  Economic  Are'^,  which  In- 
cludes Davies3,  Ohio.  Brecklnnd,?e.  and  H.^n- 
c<x;k  counties,  h-i.?  been  a  st?idilv  growing 
are  i  over  the  jxist  several  ye-irs.  Population 
has  incnvised  In  these  five  c<junties  about 
5'.  since  the  1900  Census.  There  are  abotit 
33.000  non-farm  Jubs  in  U-.e  area  and  these, 
of  course.  ?.re  heavily  coucontrjted  In  Daviess 
County.  There  a.-n  indications  that  total 
nonagrlcultural  employment  has  increuscd  by 


15%  during  the  past  five  ye.irs.  Manuf.rc- 
turlng  furnishes  approsim.ately  11.500  Jotjs 
and  .'-pen^s  destlrif^  f ■  >r  aporociable  fiins  in 
the  future,  llano-'ck  County's  two  new  firms 
and  the  loc  iti  ^n  of  Cowdeu  and  Thomas  In- 
dustries In  Ohio  Cou.nty  are  optimistic  signs 
fur  ti^e  area's  mire  rural  .-ector.  Owensboro's 
growth  moiTiPiii'.im  will  lnevlt.,ibly  continue. 
Even  more  iinnort.int  than  what  h.is  h.-p- 
per.ed  In  pii-st  ^--rowili  Is  the  potential  for  t!>:' 
future.  Tills  area,  in  my  opinion,  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper  at  a  greater  r.ite 
than  has  been  before  experienced.  My  think- 
ing In  this  respect  Is  based  on  the  fact  th.it 
local  organization  rind  leadership  for  develop- 
ment Is  strong  In  most  of  the  area's  com- 
munities. There  is  a  substantial  labor  supply 
of  e.islly  trainable  persons  who  c^n  be  re- 
cruited for  indus'.^i.^l  Jobs.  Two  major 
rivers  are  avail.able  for  transportation  and 
for  processing  w.ner.  Transportation  Is  alt.D 
.adequate  by  road  and  rail.  Electric  power  a 
prime  Infrredient  of  m;tny  growth  industries. 
Is  available  In  Ijrije  qu.ontlty  at  reason.»b!e 
rates.  Two  institutions  of  higher  learn::. g 
and  a  major  area  vocational  school  are  lo- 
cated at  Owcnsboro.  'Vocational  facUlt.cs 
will  continue  to  be  improved  In  the  future 
to  meet  the  needs  of  industry  and  busine  s.. 
The  area  is  near  major  recreational  com- 
plexes. There  are  a  variety  of  Industrial  site's 
available  thro'jcrhout  the  area  to  meet  tl'.e 
needs  of  many  tyjx's  of  indu^stry.  These  fac- 
tors very  simply  .add  to  growth. 

A^ain.  let  me  stress  the  Importance  of 
H-u-vcy  not  only  to  this  area  but  to  all  of 
Kentucky.  Tiiis  is  anoclier  first  iu  our  indu:  - 
trial  structure.  Not  only  do  we  c.mti.nue  to 
grow  but  oiir  diversity  and  qu.'.lity  ts  s.atis- 
fying.  During  the  pa.'^t  two  and  one  ha'.' 
years  22  firms  listed  in  Fortune's  top  500  ha^.e 
located  In  Kentu',-ky  and  our  growth  is  wide- 
spread ge<.)5rapli;cally. 

Kentucky's  indu-strial  and  economic  future 
Is  exceptionally  promising.  However,  prog- 
ress will  not  occur  automatically,  "Ton  .at  the 
local  and  we  at  the  st.ue  level  must  continue 
our  efforts  and  cooperation  If  we  arc  to  pro- 
duce the  futitre  we  desire.  I  am  confident 
tlial  this  will  be  curs. 


The  Grand  Hoax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRiVCR 

OF    K.\NS.W 

IK  "niE  HOU^K  OF  RErRFSLNT.^TIVES 
Monday.  Aus/ust  22.  19G6 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  rem:^rks  In  tiie 
Rf.cord,  I  include  the  followiivi  columti. 
Ninnescah  'Valley  Vicw.s,  written  by 
Floyd  Souders,  editor  of  the  Cheney 
Kans.,  Sentinel,  cnL;tir.d  "Tiie  Grand 
Hoax."  Mr.  Souders  discus  e.s  tiie  im- 
jjact  of  inflation  upon  the  lives  of  the 
American  peoi.ile.  He  ha.s  apiirojiriatcly 
pinpointed  the  respon.sibility  of  Cxovern- 
n-.ent  in  "the  vicious  contest  between 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living."  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

NrN-Mric-,H  V.'.Li.rT  'Views:  The  Gkand  HoiX 
(By  Floyd   Souders) 

Inflation  is  a  phenomena  that  most  peojile 
have  lived  w:lh  a  good  siiare  of  their  lives, 
and  yet.  few  know  what  causes  it  or  iiave 
been  interested  in  learning.  It  has  undr-r- 
uiiued  every  dollar  of  sa\ings  in  the  country 
and  is  responsible  for  tiie  vicious  contest  be- 
tween wage^  and  the  cost  of  living. 

An  Arizona  Farm  Bureau  Federation  news 
release  has  something  to  j.iy  about  iuilatijn 
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and  farmers  that  should  be  of  Inletest  to 
anyone  who  has  a  dollar  In  his  pocketNjin- 
flation  can  only  be  generated  by  govermntent 
Business  firms,  labor  unions,  or  consdmers 
with  excessive  market  power  can  do  Siany 
objectionable  things  that  are  contr.ary^  the 
public  interest.  But,  they  cannoV-Cause  In- 
flation. Only  government— with  Its  power  to 
tax  and  to  mint  and  print  monev.  with  Its 
dontinant  position  as  a  consumer  of  goods 
and  services  in  both  domestic  and  foreign 
markets   can  do  that." 

Goverimient  attempts  to  control  inflation 
by  setting  up  -guidelines."  and  Imposing 
controls  on  the  free  market  arc  a  grand  hoax 
that  If  attempted  by  private  citizens  would 
mean  J.ul. 


paralyze  the  majority  and  so  pave  the  w  iv  to 
a  minority  tyranny. 

The  Viet  Nam  war  opponents,  in  Joining 
up  with  this  sorry  company,  claim  that  they 
are  protecting  democracy  In  South  Viet  Nam 
This  Is  In  Itself  an  unimpeachable  goal  but 
t  Is  a  fantastic  self-contradiction  to  pursue 
It  by  attempting  to  destroy  the  democratic 
process  In  the  United  States. 

The  tc-chn:que  Is  emploved  oniv  bv  Im- 
pa.v,ioned  fanatics,  and  the  whole  ptirj^o  o 
of  free  governnieiu  is  to  find  solution  abt^ve 
and  beyond  fanaticism.  The  anti-war  hcck- 
U^rs  atlack   the   vc.-y   thintj  they   pretend   to 
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A  Self-ContradicHon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLIN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI'VES 
Monday.  August  22. 1966 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Aslieville 
Tunes,  Asheville,  N.C.,  summaiizes  the 
issues  mvolved  and  points  out  the  incon- 
si.stency  of  the  disruptive  tactics  of  the 
antl- Vietnam  demonstrators  who  ap- 
peared last  week  before  the  Hou.se  Un- 
Amet-ican  Activities  Committee  I 
recommend  it  for  the  consideration  of  my 
coilca.uTjes: 

A  Self-Co.ntr.^dk-tion 
Exactly  because  there  are  isome  vital  i.-j-^tics 
involved,  the  d..srtiptive  tactics  of  Viet  Nam 
war  opponents  before  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can  Activities   Committee  demand   analysis 

,r,i?t?  ';'■''!''  /f  "'"  ^'"'-^^  ^'e^t  of  ti^e  com- 
m  ttee  to  hold  the  hearincrs.  This  h.as  been 
raised  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
which  as  usual  finds  Itself  In  strange  com- 
fit'w'l,"  ^T^"^  ^  ^^  'i'^ts  of  outer  space 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  in  a  democratic 
society.  ACLU  sought  an  Injunction  in  fed- 
eral court  The  Injunction  has  been  denied, 
but  only  temporarily.     The  truly  vast  con- 

fr,T  ;'\!'°^^''*"''^"  ^^  Po^'e'-s  °f  tl^e  courts 
and   the   Congress  remains  unresolved. 

Another  Issue,  raised  by  Committee  Chalr- 

TJ'v^f  K°°^'  '"  ^^''^"  the  right  to  oppose 
the  Viel  Nam  war,  which  is  still  not  officially 

aid  "fh^'  r'°  '""'"^'^  '^^  "S^t  '°  «^tively 
North  v*^?"'^'''''''  '^'''  ^^"S  "^^  their 
Unni^  Vietnamese  allies  as  again.n  the 
United  suites  and  its  allies.  Tlii.s  is  a  com- 
plex point,  and  it  needs  to  be  heard  out  i^ 
full  and  reasonable  debate.  On  the  face  it 
would  seem  that  the  failure  to  declare  war 

En  th!'V'"P°''"°"  °^  ^^^time  penalties, 
but  all  the  facts  and  information  are  not  in 
yet.  Also  on  the  face.  It  looks  to  be  a  mon- 
strous suggestion  to  hnply  that  the  federal 
courts  could  enjoin  a  committee  of  Congres 

thr?.t  r'"""^''"^'  ^"y  "^  O'  potemial 
threat  to  national  securitv.  But  this  -.'.o 
needs  to  be  fully  e.\plored:  '■" 

,.h^'  °^  ^^''^  '^''"■''  O'^  "^e  tactic  of  civil  dis- 

at  l!hT',.''"P'°^'"''  ""^  *^^  *^  opponents 
fn  t^,  i^eanng.  ^^aere  Is  nothing  new 
ta    this    tactic.     It    18    the    chosen    leapon 

cJt  '^-''^*^^'^  ""'S^t-  '■■'^•°  reject  the  demo- 
"atlc  process.  Hitler's  bully  boys  use^U 
^  destroying  constitutioniU  freedom  In  Ger- 
many. Communist  activists  have  used  U 
and  continue  to  use  It  In  overthrowing  demo- 

^oi^  "%"^f^  r^  ^"'^^"S  ^"'^trol  Ol  labor 
^ons.     Radical    rightists    use    It    In    the 

Si^Url'n-.    ">- strategy  Of  hlras^m^ 
and  InUmldatlon  which  seeks  to  exhaust  and 


Warsaw  Reds  Deny  Passport  to  Cardinal 
Wyszynski 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n,LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENI  ATIVE.S 

Monday,  August  22. 1966 
Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  Mr.  Sper.ker.  the 
dogmatical  bitterness  of  the  Polish  Com- 
munist Government  Is  dramatized  by  the 
act  of  the  Warsaw  Reds  In  denving  a 
passport  to  Cardinal  Stefan  Wv.szvrski 
of  Poland.  "     '  ' 

This  was  consistent  with  tlie  atheistic 
philosophy  of  the  Warsaw  rcirimc  I  in- 
sert into  Uie  Record,  an  editorial  of  the 
Polish  American  Journal  published  in 
Scranton.  Pa.: 

The  Man  We  \Lit  Nevf.r  See  i.n  the  United 
St.\tes  of  Amebic  a 
It's  official  now!  Cardinal  Wv.szvn.ski  h.as 
been  refused  a  passport  by  the  communists 
In  Warsaw  to  make  his  long  awaited  Uip  to 
the  United  SUUes. 

Yes,  like  millions  of  other  American.^  we 
were  hoping  against  hope  that  the  Polish 
Primate  would  set  foot  on  our  soil  We  kept 
his  full  biography  on  file  and  readv  to  release 
It  when  that  happy  day  would  arrive  But  It 
won  t,  therefore  we  are  printing  It  so  that 
you  m.ay  become  acquaint<-d  with  a  coura- 
p^us   Pole-A  Man   We   May   Never   See   In 

Cardinal  Stefan  Wyszynski.  64.  has  been 
a  fugitive  from  the  Nazi  Gestapo  during  the 
World  War  n  Inv.^ision  of  Poland  al^f  for 
three  years  after  the  w.ar  was  held  prisoner 
by  the  communist  government  of  his  land 

During  the  war  years,  as  a  parish  priest' 
the  cardinal  carried  on  his  work  as  a  teacher 
Journalist,  and  planner  in  the  field  of  social 
economy  as  a  member  of  the  Polish  under- 
ground. ""UCi 

hiff!?,"  ■^^'J"^f5""-^kl.  born  to  a  farin  familv- 

cuirch^r,H^  '^'"^  "'"  "^^^^  1"  ^  P^'^'h 
a  i.  „  fi  ^^  countrysld(--became  a  priest 
at  23.  a  bishop  at  45,  and  a  prince  cardln.-U 
of  his  church  at  the  age  of  .32. 

Shortly  after  earning  his  degree  as  <a  doctor 

ct^uuZ  r  ""^  *^^  (Catholic)  University 
cf  Lubl  n.  the  young  priest  spent  a  year  work- 
ing with  the  Christian  trade  union  org,ari^a- 
tions  of  other  European  countries 

Pa?h.r''w"°''""^,'P  ^'=''^-^'  ^"^  1^29  and   1930, 
tion-the  then-new  workingmens  program— 
n  Austria    Belgium,  FYance,  Germant,  Hol- 
land, and  Italy.  " 

in^?!^  ^^  returned  to  Poland  in  the  fall  of 
l.^'J  ^^  ^  '"°''^  ""^  ^  P-''"sh  priest  and 
a  contributor  to  CathoUc  pubhcations 

Through  the  'SOs,  the  years  of  world-wide 
e<»nomic  depression,  the  priest  who  had  spe- 
claUzed  In  trade  union  work  found  his  re- 
sponsibilities constantly  Increased 

Father  Wyszynski  was  made  diocesan  di- 


rector of  missions,  teacher  of  social  econom- 
ics at  the  higiier  seminarv  of  which  he  was 
a  graduate,  and  tiien  editor-ln-chlef  of  a 
widely-read  Christian  publication 

Although  a  profek;,or  of  social 'economics 
at  the  St nn nary,  Patiier  Wyszvnski  had  not 
jet  passea  his  examination  to  work  as  a  full 
professor  In  Polish  universities  when  his 
studies  were  interruptc-d  bv  Worid  War  II 

But  his  pubucauon.--  m  the  field  or  indus- 
trial unempluyment,  economics,  ar.d  com- 
munism had  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  Gestapo,  When  the  N.izis  invaded 
Po.and,  his  superiors  ordered  him  to  go  un- 
derground. ^ 

f  f tL'^'L^'^'i''^-""''''  ^^^''^  ''*"°  J^'^'-s   faring 
for  the  bhud  in  L.i4Ju,  near  Warsaw    teach- 
ing Polish   youtiis   in   underground   schools 
■Iheii  for  three  ye.xrs  he  became  a  teacher  at 
tlie  institute  of  the  Blind  in  Laskl 

During  the  War.<aw  Uprisiue,  Pa-hcr 
Vvyszyi.tKi  was  chaplain  of  the  PoU,  h  Home 
Anny  in  the  Zoliborz-K.ampinos  region 

For  the  last  two  years  ol  the  war.  Father 
\\\azyiiski  particip^ited  in  di.scussions  of  fu- 
ture social  legu-lation  for  Poland.  Thi'^  was 
work  undertaken  by  the  underground  look- 
ing to  the  hberation  of  tneir  country  from 
tao  German  army  occupation. 

Imineaiately  alter  the  w.ar  Fat'  er  Wy- 
Ei'viiski  was  ordered  to  reorganize  the  h.ither 
sennnary  which  he  had  attended  and  at 
which  he  had  taught,  to  re-esta:ihsh  the 
cnocesan  printing  house  and  to  begin  pub- 
hshing  a  diocesan  weekly. 

Before  the  war  had  been  over  a  veur  on 
M.a-ch  4,  1946.  Father  Wyszynski  wi^  named 
Bl.hop  of  Lublin.  In  1948  he  was  made 
arclibishop  and  metropolitan  of  Gmczno  and 
Warsaw.  On  January  12.  1953  he  was 
named  a  prince  cardinal  of  the  Rom.<in  Cath- 
olic church. 

At  the  time,  Cardinal  Wyszynski  could  not 
go  to  Rome  to  receive  his  blretta  and  cardi- 
nal s  hat  at  the  ha:.ds  of  tiie  pope.    Tlie  com- 

p?"  K^  «^^^e™«en'  ot   the  Pohsh   People  s 
Repubhc  denied  him  an  exit  vl.sa. 

In  September.  I&53.  Cardinal  V.'v.^zvn^l^i 
was  arrested  and  for  the  next  three  years 
was  held  incommunic^ido.  He  wa.s  freed  to 
resume  his  work  In  Warsaw  on  October  28^ 
19o6,  and  since  then  has  visited  Rome  two 
or  three  times  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaicr,  I  also  insert  an  article 
or^H^"'^  publication  of  the  Catholic 
archdiocese  of  Cliicago  which  appeared 


WoM  PicirRi;  OF  Poland's  Ghl..st 

■'I-MPELSONED'   PkIEST 

.„h"  y-"^^}\  '^^  °iy  privilege  to  be  in  Rome 
and    to    Visit    With    the    great    man,    St^lan 

U^th  th    ^•«^-.>"'^'^''  "!«  Prlniate  Of  Poland. 

inspiration,  a  symbol  of  their  Catholic  faith 
AS  a  natur.il  con.sequcnce,  he  Is  a  dreadful 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Communist  puppet 
government.  When  you  meet  the  Card  i  U 
you  would  find  it  hard  to  believe  he  Ua.s  .pr-n' 
a  good  p.art  of  his  life  in  a  Red  pri.':on  Un- 
fortunately, you  will  not  meet  him.  He  is 
stall  in  a  Red  prtson-ihe  country  in  which  he 
was^born.  He  was  refused  permis,Mon  to  go 
to  Rome  for  the  celebration  of  the  I  OOoVh 
anniversary  of  Polish  Christianltv.  He  has 
been  refused  permission  to  come  "to  Chicago 
for  the  ceremonies  here  in  honor  of  the  s.ame 
event  You  will  recall  that  many  other  cleruv 
and  laity,  Including  our  own  Archbishop 
Cody,  were  refused  entry  Into  Poland. 

fir,"^o^"l'^^'"^•  hundreds  of  thoiLsands  of 
fine  Pohsh  people  help  to  make  this  meltinp- 

CarmL^'^V'^  ^  ^^''^  '^'^y-  ^'«  ""^  t^e 
Cardinal-Primate  must  be  most  dear  to  all  of 
them.  In  the  adjacent  columns  we  have  a 
picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Ozestochowa,  person- 
aly  autographed  by  the  Cardinal  lb  1962 
Since  you  will  not  be  able  to  see  him,  I  would 
Uke  to  give  you  a  brief  word-picture     He  la 
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mboat  «  feet  taU.  very  straight  and  sturdily 
built.  It  la  bard  to  Imagine  this  of  a  man  who 
baa  apent  so  much  time  In  prison.  Hla  face  la 
full  and  finely  formed,  and  usually  smiling. 
It  would  be  hard  to  describe  his  eyea.  I  can 
only  say  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
gentle,  and  twinkling  with  humor,  and  warm 
with  lore  for  hla  people  and  all  others.  And 
even  though  he  hides  It  very  well,  you  can 
sUU  see  the  eyes  of  a  great  priest  who  has 
suffered  much  and  who  have  watched  the 
suffertngs  of  bis  faithful. 

J.  M.  Kellt. 
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Samoa  Pus  Hope  od  TV  Education 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

OF    PKNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22, 1966 

Mr.  CRA1£Y.  Mr.  a?eaker,  the  Sun- 
day New  York  Times  carried  a  spe- 
cial report  on  the  profitable  usage  of 
educational  television  In  American 
Samok.  I  shoiild  like  to  have  this  article 
Included  In  the  Record  for  I  think  it  an 
Important  Indication  of  an  educational 
innovation  In  practice  and  a  tribute  to 
the  progressive  administration  of  Gov. 
Rex  Lee. 

The  article  follows: 

a*KOA  PlKS  HOI»B  ON   TV   EDUCATION— FIGHTS 
BACKWASSNISB^^ITH     LABGE-SCAI.E     BROAO- 

c&snNo 

Pago  Pago,  Amtsican  Samoa. — Preparations 
for  the  <^>enlng  <:^  school  here  next  month 
appewr  remarkably  like  the  activities  going 
on  at  a  major  motion- picture  studio. 

Writers  are  editing  scripts,  producers  are 
•asembllng  props,  actor-teachers  are  re- 
heantng  tbelr  parts  and  committees  are  plan- 
nine  presentation  schedules.  Studio  lights 
■bine  and  cameras  tape  op>enlng  scenes. 

Hie  similarity  to  movie-making  Is  not 
coincidental.  Movies  to  be  shown  on  tele- 
vision are  the  core  of  the  teaching  process 
In  American  Samoa.  Getting  ready  for 
achoci  involves  plarmlng  In  advance  a  whole 
year's  screen  lessons  and  filming  as  many 
ahectd  of  time  as  possible. 

When  the  8,000  elementary  and  high  school 
children  of  American  Samoa  begin  classes  in 
Septemt>er,  tbey  will  participat*  in  the  third 
year  at  a  remarkable  experiment  in  educa- 
tion. 

On  a  scale  and  In  a  noanner  never 
attempted  before,  the  Government  is  trying. 
with  lessons  on  television,  to  give  a  good 
education  quickly  to  the  children,  thereby 
making  restitution  In  a  few  years  for  decades 
of  educational  backwardness. 

bboadcasts  evest  lesson 
Bvery  day  a  powerful  station  broadcasts 
the  lessons  for  every  subject  in  every  class, 
from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  grade. 

The  station,  KVZK,  which  broadcasts  from 
six  10-kllowatt  transmitters  atop  1.600- foot 
Mo\int  Alava.  U  part  of  a  new  $2,863,000 
physical  plant  for  education. 

Specially  recruited  teachers,  administra- 
ton.  researchers  and  technicians  f^m  the 
United  SUtea  totaling  141  make  upfthe  key 
personnel  of  the  school  system.  Triey  are 
assisted  and  will  eventually  be  replaced  by 
Samoans. 

Leaeons  are  prepared  by  research  teachers 
and  recorded,  with  animation  and  illustra- 
tions, by  television  actor-teachers   working 
with  producer-directors. 
In  the  classrooms  students  are  helped  with 
le  broadcast  leasona,  which  rua  from   10 


to  25  minutes  for  each  subject,  by  Samoan 
teachers  under  the  supervision  of  United 
States  principals. 

The  new  system  was  begun  on  the  Initia- 
tive of  Rex  Lee,  who  became  Governor  In 
1961  with  instructions  from  President  Ken- 
nedy to  Improve  the  backward  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  26.000  Polynesians 
In  this  neglected  United  States  South  Sea 
possession. 

COULDN'T    SPEAK    ENGLISH 

Mr.  Lee  was  appalled  at  the  poor  system 
of  public  education.  Most  Samoons  after 
60  years  under  .American  rule  could  neither 
speak  nor  write  underst;indable  English  or 
qualify  above  the  flJth-grade  level  in  many 
other  subjects  although  schooling  was  free 
through  high  school. 

Governor  Lee  decided  to  employ  television 
teaching,  but  simply  as  an  auxiliary  but  as 
the  principal  means  of  Instruction. 

The  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters  helped  set  up  the  system.  Con- 
gress appropriated  funds  for  rehabilitation 
of  the  schools.  Forty-Qve  tumble<lowa  vil- 
lage schools  were  repi.iced  by  22  concrete 
and  redwood  elementary  schools  and  three 
circular,  Polynesian-style  high  school  com- 
plexes,   with    a   fotarth    to    come    next    year. 

The  new  system  dl.^peri:5ed  with  American 
textbooks.  Study  sheets  and  bookiets  are 
prepared  by  re.se;\rcners  and  teachers  from 
day  to  day.  utilizing  obJect.s  and  ide.is  drawn 
from  the  Samoan  environment. 

rMPHASIZI.NG  ENGLISH 

The  aim  of  the  system  is  to  provide  Samoan 
children  with  a  sound  general  education,  but 
major  emphasis  is  on  implatlng  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  English.  This  is  regarded  as  essential 
If  the  Samoans.  as  American  nationals,  are 
to  make  their  way  m  an  American  environ- 
ment. 

Every  lesson,  whether  in  mathematics  or 
geography,  is  presented  so  that  it  also  consti- 
tutes a  lesson  in  English.  English  Instruc- 
tion relies  on  a  method  to  teacli  English 
quickly  to  nan-Engllsh-speaklng  Australian 
lmmigrant.s  devised  by  George  Putrian,  Aus- 
tralian con.-uitant  to  the  America.n  Sam':>a 
Educ;iUon  Deptunment. 

The  Samoan  te-achers  inherited  from  the 
old  system  are  required  to  piirtlclpate  In 
lessons  and  learn  along  with  their  students. 

Meanwhile.  20  to  30  Samoans  a  year  are 
being  sent  to  tinJversltiea  in  the  United 
States.  They  »-lll  eventuaJly  take  over  the 
school  system 

An  adult  educAt.on  pn^ram  beams  In- 
structional ajid  entertalrunent  films  and 
news  for  four  hours  in  the  evening 

After  the  shakedown  period,  ending  this 
year.  12  more  years  of  the  system  are 
envLsa^ed  as  necos-sary  to  raise  eductlonal 
levels  to  minimum  United  States  stand.xrds. 


Not  one  of  300  inductees  from  Hawaii 
In  the  last  4  years  has  dropped  out  of 
the  tough  Marine  recruit  training  pro- 
gram. And  while  the  servlcewide  Ma- 
rine average  to  receive  meritorious  pro- 
motions is  10  percent,  for  Hawaii  Ma- 
rines the  average  is  over  60  percent. 

The  outstanding  record  of  Hawaii's 
recruits  In  the  Marine  Corps  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser.  August  5,  1966.  I  now  sub- 
mit the  editorial  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Isle  Boys  Stand  Tall 

In  this  problem-torn  world  It  Is  eventful 
when  we  get  something  to  cheer  about. 

Here  it  is — the  record  of  young  Hawaii  men 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  The  record  Is  outstand- 
ing and  should  be  pointed  out. 

Over  the  last  four  years  almost  300  have 
been  inducted  Into  the  Marine  Corps  from 
Hawaii.  Despite  recruit  training  which  is 
regorous  and  tough — where  as  one  recruiting 
officer  put  it,  "We  try  to  deflate  their  egos," — 
not  one  of  the  enlistees  dropped  out. 

The  Marine  average  to  receive  meritorious 
promotions  is  10  per  cent,  but  for  Hawaii  the 
average  is  over  60  per  cent. 

According  to  the  local  Marine  Corps  re- 
cruiter, 2nd  Lieutenant  Jay  Janls,  Hawaii's 
record  is  "the  best  among  all  stations." 

Janis  s.ays  that  perhaps  the  biggest  rea- 
son for  this  Is  the  high  motivation  of  the 
Hawaii  lads.  "Almost  aU  of  them  regard 
service  not  as  an  obligation  but  as  a  right 
and  a  privilege." 

The  record  for  other  service  enlistees  and 
Hawaii  draftees  Is  almost  as  good. 

With  all  of  this  proof  at  hand,  Hawaii  has 
every  reason  to  be  more  than  proud  of  her 
young  men. 


India  Supports  African  Slates  in  Matter 
of  South-West  Africa 
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Hawaii  Men  Established  Record  in  U.S. 
Marine  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP     HAWAII 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22,  1966 

Mr  M.aiTSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  few  experiences  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  excitement  that  comes  with 
the  knowledfre  th^it  you  are  the  "best" 
"the  cream  of  the  crop."  The  people  of 
Hawaii  were  treated  to  just  .such  a  thrill 
when  they  learned  that  Hawaii's  recruits 
in  the  Marine  Corps  have  .set  a  record 
that  is  the  best  among  all  stations. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  n.LiNoi3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
India's  Minister  of  External  Affairs, 
Swaran  Singh,  amiounced  in  the  Indian 
Parliament  this  month  that  tills  Govern- 
ment would  support  tlie  Organization 
of  African  Unity  and  the  Afro-Asian 
group  at  the  United  Nations  in  the  mat- 
ter of  South-West  Africa. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  to  include  the  following 
article  from  the  August  15,  1966,  is.sue 
of  the  authoritative  Indian  and  Foreit;n 
Review  of  New  Deliii : 

Spotlight  on  Solth-We-st   AfRiCA 

India's  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Mr. 
Swaran  Singh,  in  a  statement  in  the  P.irlia- 
ment  on  August  2,  expres-sed  the  country's 
deep  disappointment  at  the  recent  Judgment 
of  the  International  Court  of  Jvistice  on 
South-West  Africa. 

The  Court  in  Its  judgment  of  July  18 
found  that  the  applicants — Ethiopia  and 
Uberia — "cannot  be  considered  to  have  es- 
tablished any  legal  right  or  interest  apper- 
taining to  them  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
present  claims  and  that,  accordingly,  it  must 
decline  to  give  effect  to  them.  For  these 
reasons  the  Court,  by  the  President's  casting 
vote— the  votes  being  equ.ally  divided— de- 
cided to  reject  the  claim  of  the  Empire  of 
Ehtiopia  and  the  Republic  of  Uberia."    It 


was  on  November  4.  1960,  that  Ethiopia  and 
Liberia,  both  of  which  had  been  members 
of  the  former  League  of  Nations,  filed  con- 
current applications  in  the  International 
Court  making  various  charges  of  contraven- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations  mandate  for 
South-West  Africa  committed  by  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  as  the  administering 
authdrity. 

The  Judgment.  Mr.  Swaran  Singh  said, 
is  not  likely  to  inspire  confidence  In  the 
International  Court  or  in  the  establishment 
of  tlie  rule  of  law  in  international  affairs. 

South-West   Africa,   as   a   German   colony 
before  the  First  World  War.  suffered  terribly 
under  a  policy  of  suppression  of  the  native 
population   pursued   by  the  colonial   power 
The  people  of  the  land  were  driven  Into  the 
de.-ert  and  Ihoir  lands  were  confiscated  and 
parctlled    out    among    the    white    settlers. 
Those     tliat     sunived     this     ordeal     were 
drafted   by  the  settlers  for  agricultural   la- 
bour.    Genn.'tny,    which    lost    the    war,    was 
forced    to   surrender    its    colonial    rights   in 
favour  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers.     When   Uie   Lea^ie  of  Nations  was 
fir.>;t    Inaugurated,    South-West    Africa    was 
included  in  the  Mandates  'C,  to  be  admin- 
istered under  the  mandatory  laws  as  a  com- 
plementary p.art  of  the  mandatory  state.    It 
w.as    provided    that   "the   mandatory   Ls   ob- 
liged to  submit  to  the  Council  reix>rts  on 
the    entrusted    territories."     For   reasons   of 
geographiciU    pro.ximity    and    administrative 
facility,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  South- 
West  AfrlcA. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  Siuth  Africa 
nnnouncod  Its  Intention  to  annex  the  terri- 
tory and  siJUEiit  the  agreement  of  the  United 
Nations  for  this  act.  South  Africa  argued 
that  It  had  completed  its  mission  of  a  man- 
datory as  entnisted  bv  the  Le.ague  of  Na- 
tions and  that,  since  the  League  of  Nations 
had  ceased  to  e.xist,  the  mandate  system 
and  Its  obligations  on  South  Africa  had  also 
come  to  an  end.  South  Africa,  therefore. 
could  treat  the  territory  as  its  fifth  province! 
The  United  Nations  General  As.'=embly  re- 
jected these  claims  and  required  South 
Africa  to  sign  a  trusteeship  agreement  for 
the  territory  and  place  it  under  the  control 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Tlie  Assembly  of  tlie  League  o.'  Nation."^;    In 
Its  historic  resolution  of  April  18,  1946    on 
the  dissolution  of  the  League,  held  that' the 
rights  and  duties  incurred  by  the  m-uidaie 
system  cea.sed  to  exist,  but  that  the  Charter 
of   the   United   Nations    (which  ha<l  already 
been  adopted  at  the  time)   contained  provi- 
sions on  the  tnisteshlp  system  correspond- 
ing   to    the   mandate    system.     This    clearly 
esuabllshed  Uie  Intentions  of  the  Assembly 
first  that  the  United  Nations  was  the  legal" 
successor  to  the  League;  and  second,  that  the 
mandate  system  could  be  continued   under 
the  trusteeship  arrangements.     South  Africa 
refusing  to  abide  by  these  clear  Interpreta- 
tions  of   the   fundamental   points    the   UN 
General  Assembly  referred  the  case  for  ad- 
vice on  certain  p-Mnts  to  the  International 
Court   in    1949.     The   Court   ruled   that   the 
South  African  policy  of  preserving  her  rights 
and  avoiding  her  obligations  was  "impermis- 
sible".    It   further   held   that   "the   aim    of 
the  mission  which  was  entrusted  to  South 
Africa  remains  unfulfilled  and  consequently 
also    the    obligations    of    the    Union."    The 
Court    also    said    that    South   Africa    could 
change  the  sutus  of  South-West  Africa  only 
wiUi  the  consent  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  South  Africa  flouted  these  decisions 
and  ignored  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  did  not  accept  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  as  binding  and  refused  to  accept 
its  responsibility  to  the  United  Nations 
On  the  other  hand.  It  sought  to  negotiate 
a  new  instrument  for  the  control  of  the 
mandated  territory  with  the  principal  allied 
^d  associated  powers  of  the  First  World 
War,  namely.  Britain.  France  and  the  United 
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states.  The  United  Nations  refused  to  ac- 
cept this  arrangement,  but  agreed,  however 
to  form  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  negotiate 
With  South  Africa.  The  negotiations  bore  no 
fruit  and  South-Weet  Africa  came  to  figiu-e 
prominently  In  the  Ltn  aeenda  through  the 
years, 

In   1957,   the  United  Nations   agreed  to  a 

proposal    having  the  backing  of  Briuin  and 

South  Africa,  for  a  gocxl  offices  committee  to 

negotiate  with  the  administering  power     The 

good   offices   committee   put   forward   a   pro- 

posal  Which  the  UN  had  earlier  rejecu-d   that 

l^l   /"^"""'^nal    sutus    Of    the    territorv 

^n?V     ./^^"^'*  ^^  ^"  agreement  bctweei 

fh"  '  '?  °"  "'^  "^^  ^^"^'  an'J  BriUun. 
the  US  and  France  on  Uie  other.     It  went 

Iw"'*,"?'^  proposed  the  parUtiun  of  South- 
West  Africa-the  northern  p:.rt  consisting 
mainly  of  desert  to  be  administered  bv  South 
iZTr.  y,"  '  *  ^™stee£hlp  agreement  and 
the  southern  part  with  good  ranch  land  and 

^to  t°he  n,T""',' J^"'"'^  ^  ^  incorporated 
into  the  Union  of  South  Africa.    The  Fourth 

ent'^r?!^"^"  °i"'"  ^'"^^'^  ^''^"°"^  refused  to 
entertain  such  retrograde  proposals  for  parti- 
tion of  the  territory,  ''iorparu 
While  the  issue  suffered  an  imp.issc  lu  the 
UN,   events    in   Africa   moved   r^pidlv.     On 

West  Africans  were  killed  and  forty-three 
were  wounded  In  Windhoek,  the  capita  of 
the  territory,  in  a  brutal  police  firing  eL^v 
next  year,  Uie  people  of  Africa  and^the  re  t 
Of  the  world  were  shocked  to  learn  of  toe 
brutal  massacre  of  helpless  Africans  at 
Sharpevllle  In  South  Africa.  WMth "he  at 
talnment  of  independence  by  several  African 
countries,  the  continent  came  to  be  progres^ 
Bively  well  represented  in  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  voice  became  more  articulate  and 
purposeful.    At  the  Conference  of  O  e  ind" 

promlnenuy..^'^"*^  ^^'"'^'^"  '^"^^'^  ^^-^oa 
While  the  opinions  given  by  the  Interna- 
tional court  in  1950,  1955  and  1956  clarmed 
certain  Issues  and  were  generallv  help^uT  U 

^u'th  W>t^T."f^  '°'  '^^  ^^  Co-mmlf,:ee  on 
South  West  Africa  to  consider  what  leg.al  ac- 
tion was  open  to  ensure  Uiat  South  Africa 
fulfilled  Uie  obligations  assumed  by  it  under 
the  mandate  until  such  time  as  it  wal  placed 
under  the  trusteeship  system.  The  UN  Com 
mittee  on  SouUi-West  Africa  suggested  t^I 

mM,^  r."'^^  "^^  Int^rnatfo'n^Tcourt 
In  1959,  the  UN  General  Assembly  welcomed 

Ethiopia  and  Liberia,  l>,th  original  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  filed  Uieir  apnnca- 
tions  in  Uie  InternaUonal  Court  ^e  Gen 
eral  Assembly  commended  Uie  two  appU^i 
Governments  on  Uielr  InlUaUve,  thSy  m! 
dlcaung  Uie  Importance  which  thrum^d 
Nations  att.'iched  to  Uie  Issues  placed  bTfore 
the  Worid  Court  for  a  decision. 

The  contenOons  of  the  parties  covered 
rntcr  aim  the  following  issues:  whether  toe 
mandate  for  Souto  Africa  was  sUll  m  fo^e 
and,  If  so,  whether  the  manadatory's  oblN 
gation  to  furnish  annual  reports  on  fts^- 
mlmstratlon  to  toe  Council  ^the  lia^e^ 
omTL^    '^°'^'   transformed   lnto',Ci 

Wv  !,^  tv,  ^  f^P°'*  ^  ^^^  G^""'^  Assem- 
bly Of  the  United  Nations;  whether  the  re- 
spondent had  in  accordance  with  the  man- 
date promoted  to  the  utmost  the  material 
and  moral  well-being  and  toe  social  prog- 
ress of  the  inhabitants  of  toe  terrltoir 
Whether  the  mandatory  had  contravened  toe 
prohibition  in  the  mandate  of  the  ■•mllitarv 
Zl^""^.  °V^''  stives"  and  toe  establish- 
ment of  mJhtary  or  naval  bases  or  the  erec- 
tion of  forOficatlons  in  the  territory:  and 
whether  South  Africa  had  contravened  the 
provision  In  the  mandate  (that  it  can  only 
be  modified  with  the  consent  of  toe  Council 
of  the  League  of  NaUons)  by  attempting  to 
modify  the  mandate  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  NaUons  General  Assembly  which 
had  replaced  the  Council  of  the  League  for 
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this  and  other  purposes.  The  two  plainUff 
V^^  f  "^^*  *  Judgment  of  toe  International 
Court  to  require  South  Africa  to  cease  toe 

V^/.rT  ""^.^  **^  *»"*  *^  Obligations 
under  the  mandate. 

In  November  1961,  Souto  Africa  filed  four 
objections  contesting  toe  Jurisdiction  of  toe 
International    Court    to    hear    toe    dLspute 
brought  by  Ethiopia  and  Liberia.    The  Court 
m  Its  Judgment  of  December  21    1162    dls 
missed  all   four  of  the  objections   rai-ed  bv 
South   Africa    and   held    that   it    had    Juris- 
diction to  adjudicate  upon  the  merits  of  the 
dispute.     In  the  course  of  this   prem.iniuT 
judgment,    the    Court    confi.-med    that    the 
mund.ite.  remained  in  force,  an  i.'-siic  aq-iln 
before   the    Court   during   Its   conf-idcnalon 
of  the  merits  of  toe  dispute.    The  C^irt  re- 
jected the  South  African  plea  that  E-hionia 
and   Liberia  had   no  standing   to   b-i-  g   the 
case   and   held    that   the   fact   toat    the    two 
countries   had  no  material   Interest  did  not 
prevent  them  from  Utking  action  under  the 
Article  of  Mandate  referring  to  disputes 

In    January    1904.    South    Africa    filed    a 
counUT    mcmori:U    contesUng    the    ch.irges 
brought  ag:;inst  It  and  requiring  the  Court 
to  adjudicate  and  dechire  tliat  the  submis- 
sions   of    the    two    Governments    were    tm- 
fouhdvd  and  toat  no  declaraUon  be  m.,de  as 
Claimed  by  tUem.    South  Africa  pleaded  toat 
the  mandate  had  lapsed  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Le.asuc  of  N:itlons  and  that  in  con- 
sequence  it   was   no   longer   subject   to   any 
legal  obligations  thereunder.     Alternauvely, 
if  it  were  held  toat  the  mandate  continued 
m   existence.   Souto   Africa   argued   that    its 
fo.-mcr  obligation*  to  report  and  submit  to 
the  League  of  Nations  lapsed  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  League  and  had  not  been  replaced 
by  any  otoer   obligations;    It   was   therefore 
under  no  obllgaUon  to  submit  reports  con- 
cerning   its    administration    of    South-West 
Africa  or  to  tran.smit  petitions  from  Inliab- 
itaxits  of  the  territory  to  toe  United  Nations 
or  any  other  body.     It  further  hf!d  toat  it 
had  not  violated  its  mandate  obligations  in 
any  of  the  other  respects  alleged  by  the  com- 
plainants. 

As  Mr.  Bwaran  Singh  said  In  the  Parlia- 
ment. It  Is  a  matter  for  regret  toat  it  took 
nearly  six  years  for  the  Court  to  decide  that 
Ethiopia   and   Liberia   have   not   est;jblL«;hed 
any  legal  right  or  Interest  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  thetr  complaint.     The  Court  In  decid- 
ing toat  toe   two  coimtries  have  no  locus 
standi  in  the  matter  seems  to  have  reversed 
its  own  Judgment  of  1962  when  it  rejected 
South  Africa's  preliminary  objections  regard- 
ing  Its    Jurisdiction    and    the    right    of    the 
plaintiff  states  to  bring  the  case.     It  Is  un- 
fortunate, Mr.  Swaran  Singh  said,  toat  the 
court  has  failed  to  answer  the  substantive 
questions  raised,  namely,  toat  since  toe  man- 
date has  not  been  converted  Into  a  trustee- 
ship it  conUnues  to  remain  in  effect:   toat 
Souto  Africa  continues  to  be  subject  to  the 
obligations  of  toe  mandate  and  cannot  uni- 
laterally   alter    the    status    of    South-West 
Africa  without  toe  consent  of  the  United  Na- 
tions;   that   South   Africa   must    accept   UN 
supervision  of  this  territory  and  submit  an- 
nual reports  ahd  forward  petitions  to  the  XTS 
General  Assembly;  that  South  Africa  has  vio- 
lated the  obligaUon  of  toe  mandatory  power 
to  "proruote  to  the  utmost  the  material  and 
moral  weU  being  and  toe  social  progress  of 
toe  Inhabitante"  by  the  application  of  apart- 
heid and  otoer  arbltrarv,  unreasonable  and 
unjtist    measures    detrimental    to    human 
dignity. 

In  India's  Tlew,  the  Minister  for  E.xtemal 
Affairs  affirmed,  toe  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions Is  In  the  aarmaUve.  Indeed,  he  pointed 
out,  the  General  Assembly  had  adopted  nu- 
merous resoluUons  condemning  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sowtb  Africa  for  its  persistent  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  with  toe  world  body  In 
applying  the  principles  of  CTN  Charter  and 
Implementing  toe  various  resolutions  of  toe 
General    Assembly    od    Souto-West    Africa. 
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Apart  from  persistently  refusing  to  place  the 
terrttory  under  UN  tursteeehlp  aa  requlretl 
under  the  Charter,  South  Afrlat  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  taking  measurea  to  Inoorpo- 
rate  South-West  Africa  as  one  of  Its  pro- 
vinces applying  to  It  all  the  evlla  of  aparthied 
to  which  It  has  subjected  Its  own  non-Whlt« 
population. 

India's  attitude,  Mr.  Swaran  Singh  reiter- 
ated, has  been  throughout  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  African  countrtea  In  their  legiti- 
mate demand  for  the  grant  of  independence 
to  South-West  Africa.  The  Government  of 
India  was  the  first,  as  early  as  1946.  to  raise 
this  issue  at  the  United  Nations,  and  had  ex- 
pressed Its  opposition  to  what  amounted  to 
the  annexation  of  South-Weet  Africa.  India 
had  urged  that  the  territory  should  be  put 
under  the  trusteeship  system  which  would 
lead  progressively  to  Independence. 

The  problem  of  South-West  Africa,  the  Ex- 
ternal AfTalrs  Minister  clarified.  Is  not  only  a 
juridical  one;  it  is  more  basically  a  pwUtlcal 
and  colonial  problem.  The  International 
community  has  long  recognized  this  basic 
fact.  The  UN  General  Assembly  had  passed 
numerous  resolutions,  the  last  being  Resolu- 
tion 2074(XX),  1965,  which  reaffirms  the  In- 
alienable right  of  the  people  of  South-West 
Afrloa  to  freedom  and  Independence,  and  has 
called  upon  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
to  remove  inunedlately  all  bases  and  other 
military  Installations  located  In  the  territory 
of  South-West  Africa. 

Mr.  Swaran  Singh  spelt  out  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  India  with  regard  to  the 
problem  of  South-West  Africa. 

Whatever  the  Judgment  on  the  limited 
iegal  issue  of  the  competence  of  Liberia  and 
Ethiopia  to  seek  redress  from  the  Interna- 
tional Court,  the  problem  of  South-West 
Africa  remains,  and  demands  the  urgent  at- 
tention of  the  UN.  India  continues  strongly 
to  support  the  view  that  the  General  As- 
sembly and  if  necessary  the  Security  Coun- 
cil must  ensure  that  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  is  not  permitted  ttt  take  any 
further  steps — administrative,  le^  or  con- 
stitutional— to  Incorporate  the  territory  of 
South-West  Africa  Into  South  Africa,  and 
that  such  steps  as  have  already  been  taken 
are  declared  null  and  void.  Further  India 
holds  that  the  fut\ire  of  South-West  Africa 
must  be  governed  by  the  UN  Resolution  on 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples 
(ResolutiOQ  1514).  Finally,  till  such  time 
as  the  people  of  South-West  Africa  attain 
Independence.  In  accordance  with  the  freely 
ezpreesed  wUl  of  the  people,  the  mandate 
should  be  replaced  by  effective  UN  presence 
In  place  of  the  administration  by  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  South  Africa. 

It  Is  now  for  the  United  Nations,  the  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  Minister  declared,  to  take  firm 
and  decisive  action  in  support  of  the  people 
of  South-West  Africa  to  thwart  the  aggres- 
sive plans  of  the  South  African  Government. 
As  in  the  pest,  the  Government  of  India 
would  lend  vigorous  and  full  support  to  all 
Afro-Asia,  and  Uke-mlnded  members  of  the 
UN  towards  the  achievement  of  these  objec- 
tives. For  this  purpose,  the  Minister  said,  the 
Government  of  India  was  in  touch  with  the 
members  of  the  Organisation  of  African  Unity 
and  the  Afro-Asian  Group  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. India  was  actively  ptartlclpatlng  in  the 
Subcommittee  appointed  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  Twenty-four.  The  Government,  he 
•aid.  was  in  touch  with  others  so  as  to  co- 
operate wltli  them  to  end  this  vestige  of 
racialism  and  colonialism.  "Unless  this  Is 
done  In  the  near  future,"  Mr.  Swaran  Singh 
declared,  "there  is  grave  danger  that  the 
present  sltxiation  may  lead  to  a  most  serious 
racial  conflict  throughout  Africa  endanger- 
ing International  peace  and  security." 


The  Incurable  Committees  and  Judicial 
PUlory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  22.  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  witnessed  and  were 
shocked  by  the  .sorry  spectacle  of  the 
House  Un-American  Committee  hearings 
here  In  Washington  last  week  were  not 
surprised  to  .=iee  the  position  taken  by 
the  New  York  Times  in  its  two  editorials 
today. 

The  lead  editorial  entitled  "The  In- 
curable Committee."  and  the  foUowup 
editorial  entitled  "And  Judicial  Pillory," 
certainly  should  command  ever>'one's  at- 
tention. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  placing  these  two  articles 
In  the  Record  at  tliis  point. 

The  editorials  follow: 

The  Incur.^ble  Committees 

II  13  a  measure  of  how  low  the  House  Uu- 
.A.niencau  .^clivi ties  "Committee  li.is  sunk  in 
public  e.steem  th:it  Senuvor  Everet.t  Dirksbn 
has  Joined  tho.se  who  condemn  its  unseem- 
ly spectwles  and  its  legislative  futility. 

Senator  Mike  MANsriELD,  the  majority 
leader,  h.as  .agreed  wl"..h  Mr.  Dirksln  that  the 
House  committee's  disorderly  hearings  last 
week  did  noilijng  for  the  grxxl  reputation 
of  C-ongreso.  They  also  doubt  the  Senate 
would  pass  the  bill  which  provided  the  leg- 
islative pretext  for  those  hearings,  presum- 
ing the  House  h;is  the  bad  Judgroeut  to  ap- 
prove it. 

Since  members  of  the  Senate  rarely  com- 
ment in  this  sh.uply  critical  vein  about  the 
work  of  "the  other  body' — as  the  Hovise  Is 
termed  In  parliamentary  dl.s.;ourse— they 
clearly  recognize  that  the  public  is  weary  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee's  an- 
cles. The  Senators  might  well  have  ex- 
tended their  crltlcLsnis  to  Include  the  Sen- 
ate's own  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
which,  though  qui.srent  of  late,  Is  equally 
useless  and  has  Ln  the  post  conducted  some 
unseemly  hearings  of  its  own. 

The  bill  sponsoreti  by  Representative  Joe 
R.  Pool.  Te.xas  Democrat,  wiio  r>r'?s;de<i  over 
last  week's  hearings.  ep;toniu;ee  what  is 
wrong  with  tlie  committee  it-^el.'.  I;..=^>f;ur  as 
the  bill  to  halt  aid  t<;  t.ne  Vietcong  deals  with 
actions,  its  legal  purposes  have  already  been 
achieved  by  the  Export  Control  Act.  the  Trad- 
ing With  The  Enemy  Act.  and  various  stat- 
utes on  treason  and  sabotage.  Insofar  as 
the  bill  deals  with  speech,  it  tra,"..sgressea  the 
First  Amendment  and  is  an  unconstitutional 
invasion  of  the  rigats  of  cit.zens  to  express 
their  ide.-is.  regardless  of  what  those  ideas 
may  be. 

The  Hotise  corrunittee  and  the  Senate  siib- 
oommittee  suffer  from  the  Incurable  defect 
that  in  striking  at  what  is  "un-.\merican"  or 
harmful  to  "uitemal  security,"  Uiey  strike  at 
freedom  itself.  Since  their  hearings  are  su- 
perfluous in  controlling  overt  llleeal  acts, 
they  usually  are  devoted  to  attacking  un- 
popular opinions  and  marginiU  political 
groups.  Many  of  these  very  small  organJz;a- 
tlons,  like  those  wtiich  participated  in  last 
week's  hearings,  would  never  be  heard  of  if 
the  committee  did  not  give  them  free  pub- 
licity. 


Any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
CongresH  Is  entitled  to  respect.  If  a  witness's 
rights  are  violated,  there  are  remedies  in  the 
coiu-ts.  But,  as  a  practical  matter.  Congress 
cannot  hope  to  command  respect  for  a  com- 
mittee If  that  committee  has  a  defective 
mandate  and  engages  in  political  scrimmag- 
ing with  witnesses  who  hope  to  profit  by  tur- 
bulence and  publicity.  Congress  can  cure 
this  condition  only  by  radical  surgery  that 
will  get  rid  of  these  t^wo  committees. 

And  Judicial  Pillort 

Congressional  annoyance  at  Federal  Judge 
Howard  Corcorau's  short-lived  attempt  to  en- 
join hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  was  predictable  and 
even  understandable.  Wliat  Is  less  defensible 
is  the  hysterical  tone  a  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  taking  over  the  inci- 
dent. 

The  Irate  Congressmen  seem  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  a  serious  constitutional  Issvie 
is  Involved  here,  one  that  cannot  be  settled 
by  abusing  the  court.  That  issue  is  whether 
or  not  the  procedure*  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  are  constitutional  to 
begin  with,  whether  or  not  in  the  light  of 
its  record  injunctive  relief  is  necessary  to 
protect  citizens  from  probable  injury.  All 
that  Judge  Corcoran  tried  to  do  was  to  post- 
pone the  committee's  tempestuous  hearings 
until  that  issue  could  be  properly  presented 
to  the  court. 

To  argue  that  his  action  breached  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers  is  to 
contend  that  each  of  the  tiixee  branches  of 
Government  Is  sovereign.  Its  powers  In  no 
way  subject  to  checks  and  balances  imposed 
by  the  other  two.  Obviously  that  is  not  the 
case.  Congress  has  the  power  to  check  the 
courts  by  fixing  their  Jurisdictions,  by  fi- 
nancing their  operations,  by  passing  on  the 
appointment  of  the  Judges  and,  of  course,  by 
changing  the  very  laws  which  they  Interpret. 
In  turn  the  courts  may^indeed  must — p-Lss 
on  the  constitutionality  of  Congressional  ac- 
tions. 

As  we  have  previously  made  clear,  we  are 
glad  Judge  Corcoran's  order  was  overruled 
by  a  special  appeals  court.  But  for  Con- 
gressmen to  behave  as  if  the  Judge  had  com- 
mitted 16s6-majest6  Is  to  assume  a  pose  of 
absolutism  which  does  them  no  credit.  Rep- 
resentative Claude  Pepper  did  well  to  remind 
his  colleag^ues  of  what  another  Judge;  Lord 
Coke,  said  to  the  King  who  wanted  to  sit 
on  his  court:  "The  King,  too.  is  under  the 
law." 
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Greater  Kansas  City  Area  Safety 
CoancO,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  EOT .T .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  when  horses  still  outnumbered  auto- 
mobiles, a  group  of  citizens  banded  to- 
gether to  form  the  Greater  Kansas  City 
Area  Safety  Council,  Inc.  Today  that 
organization  marks  its  golden  anniver- 
sary— a  half  century  of  service  to  the 
people  and  community.  The  council, 
chartered  by  the  National  Safety  Coim- 
cU  Is  supported  by  memberships,  busi- 
ness, industry,  professional,  labor,  and 
civic  groups.    The  first  president  of  the 


orgaiilzatlon,    Julian    H.    Harvey     de 
veloped  the  "three  E's"  attack  on 'acci- 
dents:   engineering,    enforcement     and 
education.     You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  will  our  colleagues,  that  the  slogan 
appeared  on  a  recent  U.S.  postage  stamp. 
Two  years  ago  the  Kansas  City  group 
was   awarded   the   Flame   of   Life    the 
highest  honor  of   the  National  Safety 
Council's  board  of  trustees.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, Just  as  we  here  In  this  House  last 
week  went  on   record  In  the  cause  of 
safety,  so  has  the  Greater  Kansas  City 
Area  Safety  Council  entered  Its  second 
half    century    resolved    to    strengthen 
America  by  helping  to  keep  its  citizens 
alive  and  productive  and  to  assist  and 
support  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  ef- 
forts in  this  direction. 
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Can  We  Wave  the  Flag  Too  Much? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22,  1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
we  do  not  pause  and  remember  what  all 
our  flag  symbolizes  and  what  great  Ideals, 
men,  and  events  have  led  to  our  greatness 
as  a  nation. 

If  we  would  stop  and  consider  the  sym- 
bolism of  our  flag,  I  believe  we  would  take 
action  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  on 
the  bill  which  would  prohibit  the  dese- 
cration of  our  flag. 

The  following  remarks,  which  ap- 
peared as  an  editorial  in  the  Newport, 
Tenn.,  Plain  Talk,  discusses  the  ques- 
tion "Can  we  wave  the  flag  too  much?" 
The  article  concludes  that  we  cannot, 
»nd  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 
The  article  follows: 

Can  We  Wave  the  Flag  Too  Much? 
(By  Dr.  S.  L.  E>eLove) 
Is  it  possible  to  wave  the  flag  too  much? 
Provided,  of  course,  that  you  wave  it  with 
hitegrity?  Is  it  possible  to  study  Uncoln  or 
Shakespeare  too  much?  Is  it  possible  to  read 
the  Bible  too  much? 

The  great,  the  good,  the  true,  we  Inex- 
haustible for  inspiration,  example  and 
strength.  I  believe  that  we  are  not  waving 
our  flag  enough,  not  neexly  enough 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  developing  a 
tendency  to  be  Umld  or  even  apologeUc  about 
wavUig  the  stars  and  stripes.  Walk  up  and 
down  the  street*  on  July  4th  and  count  the 
flags.  It  Is  OUT  nation's  birthday,  a  sacred 
day  in  world  history,  the  most  Important  day 
Of  Amen<»  Why  isn't  the  flag  flying  on 
every  rooftop  and  from  every  home  and 
building?  This  complacent  attitude  Is 
s&ong  evidence  of  cancerous  patriotic  decay. 
The  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  our  national  unity 
It  is  the  spirit  of  our  undying  devotion  to 
our  country.  It  stands  for  the  best  that  is 
m  us  ...  for  loyalty,  charivcter,  and  faith  In 
democracy. 

isn't  our  flag  a  synonj-m  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  Does  it  not  represent 
man  a  greatest,  noblest,  most  sublime  dream' 
Is  it  not  the  zenith  of  achievement,  the  goal 
to  which  generations  have  aspired'' 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  believe  it  is  time 
cL^,^  V  ^°y  *''*  ™^'  "^Wng  T^^-entieth 
^d  tl^ni^f^"^  ...  to  stop  for  a  moment 
^^ir^  ^  ""  '^^^  °"^  °«*'-  reverential 
admiraUon  of  material  success  and  return  to 


the  spiritual  and  ethical  values.  Let  us  Im- 
bue and  rekhidle  in  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren the  so-called  old-fashioned  way  of  patrt- 
»^H™i/  ^^'^■^^^  devotion  to  the  principles 

rt.fif  "^'Iv?^^  ^"^  ^°™«  °^  »nd  proudly 
m^h  Z."".^  ''°^'"^  *^  Holidays  and  othj 
^ff^,^^'^'  v^'*  ^^  ^  ^^^^  Henry. 
H^^^;,  Franklin.  Washington,  NathaS 
frt    To^  ^^'"'^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^"^e^  Paul  Rev- 

^k  ar  L^n"'^"  '^•°'^  h«1tage.  When  you 
look  at  the  flag  can't  you  see  the  Alamo  Cor- 
rigedor,  Pearl  Harbor,  Korea?  Lest  we  fS- 
get.  isn  t  the  flag  Flanders  The  Monitor  the 
Memmac.  Wake  Island,  and  Field.  Batia^ 
Iwo  Jima.  Normandy.  Babe  Ruth  and  Davy 
Crockett?  The  great  events  of  our  p^t  i^II 
present  are  wrapped  up  in  our  flag 

<nimt.^  T"'^^  °^  ^^  ^'•'^^  nation,  a 
giant  lu  industry,  education  and  commerce. 

^a  ^n  ^^"^«3^"e  miles.  Wheatland!, 
coal  mines,  steel  plants.  Our  great  republic 
the  chosen  infant  desUned  to  be  man^s  last 
and  remaining  hope  for  suffering  humanity 
a  shining  beacon  of  Ught.  noble  iidXrtouI' 

!Sd  ^^Tr."^'  '^"  oppressed  and  pefsS^' 
and  truly  God's  gift  to  mankind. 

That  is  what  the  flag  means  to  me     Can 
we  wave  It  too  much?    I  don't  thUik  so' 


Original  CORE  Member  Gives  Reasoni  for 
His  Resignation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
emergence  of  "black  power"  appears  to 
have  evoked  varying  responses  from 
Americans.  It  has  caused  one  of  the 
original  leaders  of  the  Negro  movement 
to  submit  his  resignation  from  member- 
shJhp  In  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 

The  Reverend  Joseph  J.  Bevilacqua 
one  of  the  participants  in  the  first  sit-in 
protest  of  1942  and  one  of  the  original 
organizers  of  CORE,  explained  his 
resignation  thus: 

CORE  has  departed  from  its  policy  of  non- 
violence •  •  •  It  seems  to  have  embraced 
a  policy  of  Black  Power. 
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Bevilacqua  participated  In  the  first  "slt- 
to.  »  protest  against  the  Jack  Spratt  Coffee 
Shop  In  Chicago  in  1942.  ^uec 

^.OJR£.   was    founded   foUowIng   the   sit- 

» J"^f  ™^^  purpose  was  to  help  erase  chalk 
^  t  ^  "^'^^wons.  to  establish  Justice 
without  violence,  to  help  the  Negro  became 
a  flrst-class  clUzen  vested  with  human  dle- 
nlty  and  with  responsibility  for  his  own  d(*- 

r^m«,  ^^':^'^2^»  told  the  congregation  of 
Central  Union  Church. 

■•And  recently,  because  C  O.R.E  ha.?  de- 
parted from  a  policy  of  non-violence  in  the 
achievement  of  these  objectives  and  because 
It  seems  to  have  embraced  a  policy  of  Black 
Power  Which  I  think  is  utt*rlv  foc,:h,,rdv 
and  can  only  produce  destruction  and  chaok 
in  Its  train.  I  tendered  my  resignation."  he 

SAlQ, 

BevUacqua.  general  secretary  of  the  Hawaii 
Conference  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
is  also  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 

Today  there  are  two  solutions  to  erase  the 
chalk  lines  drawn  between  races  and  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  he  said. 

•'One  is  totalitarianism,  and  the  other  is 
Christianity  and  its  offspring,  democracy 
One  tries  to  resolve  the  conflict  by  hatre<l 
and  the  sword:  tJie  other  by  love  and  peace  " 
BevUacqua  emphasized  that  the  "church 
grew  out  of  the  social  feelings  of  Jesus  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  common  people 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  in  order 
to  be  effective  must  be  a  redemptive  feUow- 
ship.  By  this  I  mean  that  all  men  are  sin- 
ners and  all  are  ia  need  of  transformaUon. 
None  of  us  are  so  perfect  that  we  can^t  be- 
come better,"  he  said. 

In  order  to  play  Its  part  In  breaking  the 
barriers  the  church  must  be  a  supra-national 
supra-racial  and  supra-class  fellowship  he 
said.  '  ■ 


Charles  B.  Thornton,  "Industrialist 
of  tlie  Year" 


Mr.  Bevilacqua,  now  general  secretary 
of  the  HawaU  Conference  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

Clarification  of  his  position  was  the 
subject  of  a  recent  newspaper  article  I 
now  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  article  which  first  ap- 
peared In  August  10,  1966,  Issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 

Chaos,  Hate  Seen  as  Pbcits  of  Black 
Power 

"Black  power"  can  only  produce  destruc- 
tion and  chaos,  one  of  the  original  doizen 
members  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
said  Sunday.  ' 

The  Reverend  Joseph  J.  BevUacqua  re- 
signed his  membership  when  a  C.OJl  E  con- 
vention in  July  unanimously  voted  to  end 
Its  non-violent  policy  and  adopt  "Black 
Power."  '^ 

"One  cannot  serve  two  masters,"  Bevllac- 

%t^  ^''^-     ""  ^  ^^^^^^  *  G«l  ot  'ove  or  k 
God  of  hatred.    I  choose  to  serve  the  flrst." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'^S 

Monday,  August  22, 1966 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  Inform  my  colleagues  that  Charles  B 
Thornton,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  has  been  named  "Industrialist  of 
the  Year."  Mr.  Thornton  was  honored 
by  the  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors  for 
his  "significant  contribution  to  the  In- 
dustrial development  of  North  America 
in  the  public  Interest." 

The  remarkable  growth  of  Litton  In- 
dlstries  under  Mr.  Thornton's  direction 
demonstrates  his  contribution  to  the  In- 
dustrial development  of  the  Nation.  Or- 
ganized 16  short  years  ago.  Its  annual 
sales  are  now  in  excess  of  $1  billion  and 
Its  plants  are  located  in  22  States  and 
12  foreign  countries.  Utton  Is  now  the 
25th  largest  employer  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Thornton's  achievements  In  In- 
dustry are  equaled  by  his  activities  in 
civil  afifalrs.  Under  his  leadership,  Lit- 
ton has  undertaken  a  unique  program  of 
industry-government  cooperation  which 
Is  providing  Job  training  for  more  than 
2,000  underprivileged  boys.  In  the  field 
of  education,  Mr.  Thornton  serves  as  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  of  Harvey  Mudd  College 
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of  Science  and  Erijaneeiing.  He  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  Special  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  review  programs  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  friend  of  "Tex" 
Thornton  and  as  his  Congressman,  I 
salute  his  achievements  and  take  pride 
In  his  being  selected  'Industrialist  of  the 
Year." 


A  Message  for  All  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OV    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  while  attendms  church  serv- 
ices at  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Grif- 
fin, Ga.,  the  minister  of  that  church. 
my  beloved  friend.  Dr.  Dclma  L.  Hagood, 
preached  a  wonderful  sennon  which 
holds  a  message  for  all  Americaja.s  and  es- 
pecially those  of  us  who  sei-ve  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Umted  States. 

He  took  his  Scripture  lesson  from  I 
Kings  21 :1  to  7  and  his  test  was  I  Kings 
21:  3: 

And  Naboth  said  to  .\hab.  the  Lord  forbid 
It  me.  that  I  should  give  the  lnherlt.ince  of 
my  fathers  unto  thee. 

Naturally,  with  that  as  his  text  he 
spoke  of  the  great  inheritance  which  is 
ours  and  like  many  farsightcd  and  intel- 
ligent Americans  he  is  apprehensive  that 
we  may  lose  the  inheritance  of  our 
fathers. 

Although  I  shall  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  entire  text  of  his  sermon 
as  he  has  reconstructed  it,  I  wish  to  quote 
here  a  portion  of  it : 

Tou  may  now  rightly  be  asking:  "Why 
thla  story  of  Naboth?"  What  does  this  story 
have  to  do  with  tu  today? 

This  story  affords  us  an  Illustration  of  a 
spirit  of  cxjvetousness  and  aggression  not  yet 
dead!  In  fact.  It  Is  even  more  alive  in  our 
day  than  ever  before.  Kin^  Ahab  and  his  em- 
pire crumbled  long  ago.  The  body  of  wicked 
Jezebel  was  eaten  by  the  dogs  ovitslde  her 
palace  walls  as  God  said  would  happen.  But 
there  are  Ahabs  today  casting  covetous  eyea 
upon  the  vineyards  which  are  our  heritage. 

This  we  as  Americans  should  remember  to- 
day: All  the  lovers  of  power — all  the  am- 
bitious radicals — «11  the  haters  of  Justice — 
all  the  despisers  of  democracy  are  not  con- 
fined to  lands  across  the  sea.  They  .are  every- 
where In  our  midst  In  America  todily.  They 
are  here  ready  to  destroy  our  government, 
our  free  schools,  our  homes,  our  churches, 
our  laws,  otir  Institutions  and  our  cherished 
American  Ideals.  Character  Diplomats  and 
not  simply  Career  Diplomats  are  sorely 
needed  In  America  today.  Our  generation 
needs  miore  Naix)ths  who  will  say;  "God  for- 
bid It  me.  that  I  should  give  the  Inheritance 
of  my  fathers  unto  thee."  There  are  some 
things  which  cannot  be  exchanged  for  seem- 
ingly, so  called  "better  things".  We  Amerl- 
OADs  need  desperately  to  remember  the  les- 
sons at  history  In  that  "Man  cannot  profala 
•acred  things  and  live." 

There  la  grave  danger  today  that  we  In 
America  may  "sell  out"  or  be  "cheated  out" 
of  some  of  the  great  and  sacred  treasures  left 
to  us  by  our  fathers. 

Bids  have  come  to  the  various  states  and 
local  communities  to  give  up  our  right  and 
responsibility  to  govern,  and  to  provide  cer- 


tain needed  services.  In  order  that  we  might 
get  the  tinanclal  aid  of  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment we  local  Americans  have  very  near 
sold  our  s-juls.  We  hold  out  our  h.inds  to  get 
all  we  can  In  federal  revenue,  and  yet  at  the 
s.ime  tune  we  condemn  the  encror^ohnient  of 
federal  government.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  con- 
demn our  federal  leaders,  but  we  refuse  to 
see  that  we  are  c;iusing  much  of  the  prob- 
lem by  our  own  selfish  self-seeking.  When 
will  Americans  ever  learn  that  we  can't  get 
federal  financial  aid  and  services  without 
losing  our  local  rights  to  govern?  Instead 
of  condemning  our  federal  leaders,  we  need 
to  come  to  see  ourselves  as  greedy,  self-seek- 
ing Americans.  Most  federal  leaders  are  try- 
ing to  do  their  best  under  great  and  sur- 
mounting difficulty.  Our  officials  need  our 
prayers.  When  have  you  prayed  earnestly 
for  the  President  of  the  United  St.-ites? 
When  have  you  prayed  for  our  own  Conijrc.-.s- 
man?  a  member  of  our  own  church?  When 
have  you  prayed  for  Conpre.ss  and  all  of 
those  in  places  of  federal  and  state  re- 
sponsibility? 

In  this  sermon  he  forcefully  called 
upon  all  Americans  to  support  rather 
than  condemn  public  officials,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  vci-y 
encournprment  should  challenge  all  of 
us,  torrother,  with  all  public  officials,  to 
recociuze  our  duties  and  responsibilities. 
It  should  make  us  ever  mindful  that  a 
public  office  Is  a  public  tru.^t  and  that  If 
we  should  ever  lo.se  the  inheritance  of 
our  fathers  it  i.s  our  responsibility  and  we 
shall  be  to  blame. 

It  Is  with  plcr\,«ure  and  with  pride  that 
I  include  this  great  sermon  by  an  out- 
standing M.?thodi.-t  minister.  Rev.  Delma 
L.  Ha-ood,  D.D.,  First  Methodi.-t  Church, 
GrifQn,  Ga.: 

Losing  the  iNitnp.rr.vN'CE  of  Orp.  F.mhers 
(.Sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Dclma  L.  Hagood, 

pastor   of  the  First   Methodist   Church   of 

GrltSn.   Ga..  on  Sunday.  July  24.   1966) 

Scripture  Lesson  :  I  Kings  21 : 1-7. 

Text.  I  Kliigs  21-3:  "And  Naboth  said  to 
Ahab.  The  Lord  forbid  It  me.  that  I  should 
give  the  inheritance  of  my  fatliers  unto 
thee." 

During  the  dlflicult  war  years,  1941-45. 
while  I  was  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Buford.  Georgia,  I  hid  the  only 
prolonged  period  of  inactivity  of  my  thirty- 
three  ycirs  in  the  ministry.  Following  a  bad 
ca£e  of  the  flu  and  a  severe  relapse  becuu.se 
of  exposure,  the  doctor  put  me  to  bed  for 
six  weeks  to  give  my  heart  a  complete  rest. 
Six  weeks  I.s  a  Ion  •  time  to  try  and  keep  an 
active  ni:in  In  bed.  The  doctor,  the  late  Dr. 
W.  J.  Hutchlns  of  Buford.  was  not  very 
complimentary  about  my  conduct  as  a  pa- 
tient. In  f:ict.  he  said  that  I  was  the  worst 
patient  he  had  ever  tried  to  keep  in  bed  for 
six  weeks.  But  I  felt  that  he  was  largely  to 
bl.ame  because  he  gave  me  my  sentence  In 
broken  doses — one  week  at  a  time. 

During  those  long  weeks,  however,  I  de- 
veloped a  new  Interest,  for  a  time.  I  got 
started  listening  to  sever.il  p'ipular  continued 
"Soap  B"X  Programs"  on  radio.  Yes,  I  dally 
followed  several:  "Aunt  Bunie  and  Uncle 
Ned".  "Stella  Dall.'is",  "Widow  Brown",  "One 
Man's  Family"  and  others.  One  program  I 
found  mo.st  helpful  and  Interesting  was  "The 
Light  of  the  World,"  Through  that  program 
I  met  a  Bi'ole  ch.aracter,  Naboth,  who  In- 
terested mc  greatly.  And  out  of  that  ex- 
perience comes  the  message  of  the  morning. 

May  we  c.M  before  us  this  Old  Tcst-iment 
character  f^r  a  brief  study  tills  morning. 

Naboth  was  only  a  minor  character  of  Old 
Testament  history,  but  his  faith  and  counirre 
should  give  us  thoughtful  concern  today. 
He  comes  Into  the  record  full  grown^flashes 
across  the  p.^ge  for  one  swift  moment — and 
Is  gone!  Except  for  a  few  additional  verses 
that  fortify  our  faith  in  the  justice  of  God, 


the  whole  story  of  Naboth  is  recorded  in  or.c 
brief  chapter.  I  Kinzs  21, 

Tliere  we  le.irn  th^t  Naboth  was  a  native 
of  Jrzrecl  about  OQQ  B C,  and  that  he  had  a 
vineyard  adjoinin:;  the  grounds  of  one  or 
King  Ahaljs  palaces  in  Samaria.  We  real 
also  that  King  Ahab  cast  covetous  eyes  on 
this  little  vineyard  which  belonged  to  Na- 
both, desiring  to  add  it  to  his  royal  estate. 
Aliab  made  a -j^roposition  to  Nnboth,  saving: 
"Give  mc  thy  vineyard  that  I  m.^iy  have  it 
for  a  garden  of  flowers.  I  will  give  thee  fir 
It  a  better  vineyard,  or,  I  will  give  thee  lor  it 
the  worth  of  it  in  money." 

This,  at  first  thought,  seemed  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable ofTer.  It  appears  quite  fair  on  the 
outside.  But  this  land  was  not  really  N.i- 
both's  to  give.  The  iS-ot>erty  was  an  inheri- 
tance from  his  fathers.  It  was  the  projicrty 
of  his  f  imily.  It  did  not  therefore  belou,' 
to  Naboth,  but  to  liis  whole  family — pa:-t, 
present  and  tliose  yet  to  be  born.  He  was 
simply  holding  the  vineyard  "in  truit  " 
Thus  he  said,  even  to  the  king,  "God  forb;:! 
it  me,  that  I  .sliculd  give  tl;e  inhvritance  rf 
my  fathers  muo  thee." 

Wh'^n  Naboth  refuKod.  Ahab.  the  kl:;;'. 
playtd  the  part  of  a  fooILsh  child.  He  went 
to  ills  p.ilace,  ar:d  in  a  raije,  threw  himself 
upon  his  bed  and  poutrd.  refu.=  ing  even  to 
eat.  Whereupon,  Je/ebel,  his  wicked  queen, 
took  the  mairer  in  her  own  hands.  Slie 
falsely  accused  Nai>oth,  had  him  put  to  deatli, 
and  gave  the  vineyard  to  King  Ahab.  Tlie 
story  ends  in  tragedy  for  the  king,  liis  wicked 
queen,  and  their  whole  family. 

You  may  now  rightly  be  asking:  "Wliy  thi.s 
story  of  Naboth?"  What  does  this  story  have 
to  do  with  us  today? 

This  story  affords  us  an  Illustration  of  a 
spirit  of  covetousncss  and  aggression  not  yet 
dead!  In  fact.  It  Is  even  more  alive  In  our 
day  than  ever  before.  King  Ahab  and  his 
empire  crumbled  long  ago.  The  Ixxly  of 
Wicked  Jezebel  was  eaten  by  the  dogs  outside 
her  palace  walls  as  God  said  would  happtii. 
But  there  are  Ahabs  today  casting  covetous 
eyes  upon  the  vineyards  which  are  our 
heritage. 

This  we  as  Am.erlcans  should  remember 
today:  All  the  lovers  of  power — all  the  am- 
bitious radical.s — .all  the  haters  of  Justice- 
all  the  despisers  of  democracy  are  not  con- 
fined to  lands  across  the  sea.  They  are 
everywhere  in  our  midst  in  America  today. 
They  are  here  ready  to  destroy  our  govern- 
ment, our  free  schools,  our  homes,  otir 
cliurches,  our  laws,  our  institutions  and  otir 
cherished  American  Ideals.  Character  Dij)- 
lomats  and  not  simply  Career  Diplomats  are 
sorely  needed  in  America  today.  Our  gener- 
ation needs  more  Naboths  who  will  say: 
"God  forbid  It  me,  that  I  should  give  the 
Inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee."  Tlierc 
are  some  things  which  cani.ot  be  e;«chant'i:ci 
lor  seemingly,  so  called  "better  things."  We 
Americans  need  desperately  to  remember  the 
iessfjns  of  hLstory  in  that  "Man  cannot  pro- 
fain  sacred  things  and  live." 

There  is  grave  dcuiger  today  that  we  in 
America  may  "sell  out"  or  be  "cheated  out" 
of  some  of  the  great  and  sacred  treasures  left 
to  us  by  our  falchers. 

Bids  have  come  to  us  as  Americans  today  to 
pve  up  some  of  our  sacred  Inhcntance  in 
order  that  they  might  be  used  as  Piay 
Grounds  or  Flower  Gardens  for  our  present 
enjoyment.  We  need  to  think  again  of  the 
birth  of  tills  nation — how  America  really 
came  to  be. 

Bids  have  come  to  the  various  st.Ues  and 
local  communIt.es  to  give  up  our  right  and 
responsibility  to  govern,  and  to  provide  cer- 
tain needed  services.  In  order  that  v.e  might 
get  the  financial  aid  of  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment we  local  Americans  have  very  ne:>r 
sold  our  souls.  We  hold  out  our  hands  to 
get  .T.11  we  can  In  federal  revenue,  and  yot 
at  the  same  time  we  condemn  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  federal  government.  It  Is  easy 
for  us  to  condemn  our  federal  leaders,  but 
we  refuse  to  see  that  we  are  causing  much 
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of  the  problem  by  our  own  selfish  self-seek- 
ing. Wlien  will  Amertcajis  ever  learn  that 
we  can-t  get  fe<ieral  financial  aid  and  serv- 
ices without  losing  our  IocaI  rights  to  gov- 
ern? Instead  of  condemning  our  federal 
leaders,  we  need  to  come  U)  see  ourselves  && 
greedy,  scIf-.-;pekine  Amprican?  Mr^t  fed- 
eral leaders  are  tr.ing  to  do  their  bc-t  under 
great  and  surmounting  dimcultv.  Our  on=- 
cials  need  otu-  prayers.  When  h.^ve  you 
prayed  earnestly  for  the  President  of  the 
United  .St.itcs?  When  have  vou  pravod  for 
our  own  Congressman,  a  mtniber  of  our  own 
church?  When  have  you  pravcd  for  Con"- 
grcss  and  all  of  thof;e  In  places  of  federal  °nd 
J.  state  re<'pon.?ihllity? 

Americans  todriy  mu.n  come  ng.iin  to  the 
place  where  we  realize  that  citizenship  Is  a 
costly    thing.      Re..l    cltl;:enshlp    cannot    be 
pnmted  by  legislation.    Fir.st  class  cltii^en.Khip 
does   not  come   through   mere   marches  and 
demonEfraMons.     It  dees  not  come  bv  a  mere 
act  of  Congress,    Real  clti^.e^hlp  Is  earned- 
It    is    bought    by    the   price    of   right    living 
And  cltizen..hip  Is  kept  by  one's  willingness 
to  pay  the  cost,  however  costlv  in  maicri.al 
things  and  per.sonal  service.     I  fear  that  the 
church  h;,.^  lost  much  In  giving  up  almost  all 
o.   her  wiHingnef^s  to  mml.stcr  to  the  needy 
to  the  state  and  federal  nponcies.     And  we 
are  doing  the  s.ame  thing  as  citi/cn..  m  the 
field  of  education.    While  in  Junior  Col'cge  I 
w.-us  on   the   right  side   of  a  debate  when  I 
argued   In   the  affirm.itive:    "Ke.^olved,   That 
Education  should   never   be   allowed   to   fall 
under   tlie   control   of   the   Fedcr.a    Govern- 
ment."   That  sad  day  h.as  very  np:ir  come  In 
America,  and  we  are  becoming  very  troubled 
about  It.    However,  the  trouble  Is  we  are  still 
holding  out  our  hands  for  federal  money  to 
pay  the  bills.    We  need  more  old  fashioned 
^aboths  today  who  will  fav:   "God  forbid  It 
me,  that  I  should  give  up  the  inherit  .nee  of 
our  father.'-:." 

Bids  have  come  to  mr.ke  our  grc.t  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  rclv  upon  pbvsical 
might,  the  ability  of  men  and  the  shrewdne's 
of  polticians  and  political  p.arties  ln=ted  of 
dependance    upon    the    Eternal    and    Ever- 
living  God,     Our  founding  fathers  looked  to 
God  for  guidance.    They  use<l  his  name  freeiv 
in  private  and  In  public.     On  our  coins  we 
BtiU  say:  "In  God  we  trust",  but  do  we''    Dr 
St.onley    Jones    ha.^    wisely    said:    "Once    we 
Americans  prayed  for  the  successful  vovage 
of  every  ship  that  was  launched,  but  now  we 
build  sWps  so  strong  that  we  trust  In  rivets 
and  steel   Instead  of   God."     We  Americans 
miist  come  again  to  remember  and  follow  the 
Scriptural   truths  that  guided   our  fathers 
Not   by   power  nor  by  might,   but   by  my 
spU-lt     salth      the     Ix>rd."-"Righteousness 
exalteth  a  n.itlon,  but  sin   Is  a  reproach  to 
any    people."     Too    many   Americ^ma    today 
are  wlHlng  to  "sell  out"  our  individual  rights 
for  a  short  period   of  ea.se  and  prasperity 
We  need  some  Naboths  tofl.iv  who  will  say- 
C.od  forbid  It  me,  th.it  I  should  give  up  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers." 

Again,  bids  have  come  to  ils  in  A.'n"rtca  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican home.  Since  the  davs  of  World  War  I 
there  has  been  a  grndual  lowering  of  oiu- 
m<.ral  standards,  a  turning  nwav  from  the 
ideal  American  home  for  freedom  and  social 
enjoyments.  There  Is  today  a  growing 
serious  lark  of  regard  for  the  .sanctity  of  the 
marriage  vows.  American  mor.^ls  today  are 
at  the  lowest  standard  In  our  hlstorv.  As  a 
result,  American  homes  are  breaking  at  a 
laster  rate  than  those  of  any  other  clVlUzed 
nation  in  the  world.  We  need  some  old  fash- 
ioned Naboths  who  will  sav;  "Gcd  forbid  It 
me.  th.at  I  should  give  up  the  Inheritance  of 
my  fathers." 

tpn'^"l.^"f  "''•  *^^''*'  ^■'''  ^"'"«'  to  us  m  Amer- 
ica a  bid  to  "sell  out"  our  Spiritual  heritage. 
We  have  come  to  be  a  nation  of  people  who 
almost  Wholly  disregard  the  Commandments 
^o?..  ^  ^°''  example  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment: "Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to 
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keep  It  Holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and 
t^J^y^'^  work— but  tbe  Kventh  day  la  tJbe 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  Our  desire 
lor  rest,  travel,  recreation  and  other  forms 
of  business  and  social  enjoyment  has  almost 
che,ated  us  out  of  proper  Sabbath  obrcrvance, 
ooclal  visits,  civic  ct->nventions  and  bu^'ness 
meetings  are  nov.-  planned  so  as  to  t.  i-c  ad- 
vantage of  the  Sabbath  weel:-end  and  s-ive 
our  weekday  lime  for  business  activities  Our 
big-est  and  most  attractively  supjH.rted 
f.thictic  events  are  now  held  on  Siindavs,  I 
think  £o  oiten  today  of  a  staienicnt  m.ide  by 
the  late  Bi.shop  Wr-.rrcn  A,  C.uidlcr  to  mv  con- 
ference chusf  tliirty-three  vears  ago.  Tii'e  wise 
0:d  Biohop  said  :  "If  the  day  ever  comes  when 
this  n.itlon  of  ours  fails  to  keep  the  proper 
Christian  observance  of  tlie  Sabbath  that 
day  our  nation  will  bepn  to  decav  and  die  " 
We  todr.y  laugli  at  ti^e  strict  monj  etlilcs  of 
our  Puntan  father.s.  hut  It  Is  much  e.i;ier  for 
us  to  lau-h  at  tlicir  virtues  than  it  Is  for  us 
to  keep  them.  Wc  need  more  N..bothK  Vjd-iv 
saying  .and  pr.-.cUciug  his  Idcl.s:  "Cod  forbid 
It  me,  th,,t  I  should  give  up  tl,e  inheritionce 
of  my  fatliers." 

ThtLs,  I  br;:;g  to  you.  and  wc.uld  slncereiv 
face  myself,  a  gre:it  challenge  which  all  Amer- 
icans need  to  praycrfullv  consider  todav  Let 
us  re-examine  and  hold  fast  those  things 
wnirh  liav  e  come  to  us  out  of  a  gre,.t  rplritual 
heritage.  We  .-^s  Americans  need  to  think 
anew  of  the  place  of  the  Bible,  Praver  the 
Church,  the  H.-nie,  Snbbnth  ob;  rrvan.'-e  Citi- 
zenship and  other  such  things  which  were  so 
much  a  part  of  our  e.;rly  American  way  of  life 
Alay  we  ine^iviciually  guard  np.ainst  '"Losing 
Tue  Inherit,;ince  of  Our  Fathers.'  Ut  us 
con.stant!y  be  re .  dy  to  say  through  our  d.allv 
hfc:  "The  Lord  forbid  it  me,  that  I  should 
give  the  lnher:t.ance  of  mv  fathers  unto 
thee." 
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negle^n  th.it  have  made  the  waterways  open 
sewers.  Then  they  should  see  to  It  tiat  the 
same  thing  never  happens  again. 

The  Incurable  Commiltees 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 


(  F 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


Pollution  Costs  Billions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATA-ES 

Monday,  August  22,  1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Spealcer.  this 
moi-mng  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  carried 
a  very  timely  editorial  motivated  by  the 
fear  of  pollution  in  Lake  Michigan  I 
Insert  this  editorial  to  the  Record  : 

Pollution   Costs  Blllicns 
^.}^J°^  emptied  your  garbage  dally  In  Lake 
Michigan,  you  would  be  AiTested,  and  shcxuJd 

Yet  for  decades,  some  municipalities— but 
not  Chicago— and  Industries  have  done  Just 
that,  without  pen.alty.  It's  a  bit  Ute  now 
to  muse  about  this  difference  in  treatment 
between  private  citizen  and  large  organiza- 
tion, because  the  pracUce  and  the  damage 
have  got  completely  out  of  hand  and  lacklJaif 
an  act  of  God,  the  nation  must  look  to  eov^ 
©rnment  for  relief, 

Tlie  agencies  and  officers  of  government  are 
trying.  With  some  success  they've  moved 
industries  and  municipalities  to  try  to  do 
what  they  should  have  done  long  ago  In 
preventing  or  ending  pollution. 

President  Johnson  has  announced  a  plan 
for  saving  Lake  Erie  that  may  also  help  other 
bodies  of  water,  including  Lake  Michigan. 

Congress  Is  also  trying  to  provide  some 
relief  A  House  committee  has  approved  a 
bill  to  authorize  a  five-year,  $2J  billion 
program  to  cle^  up  the  naUon's  lakes  and 
streams.  The  Senate  has  passed  a  $5  9  bU- 
llon  program.  'Whatever  the  details  of  the 
plans  finally  adopted,  theyTI  be  expensive 
The  people  must  pay  for  the  many  yean  of 


OF    NEW    YOKK 
IN  -niE  HOr.^E  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  Inev-it- 
able  bn-.nxiuct  of  any  set  of  Un-Ameri- 
can Acti\ities  Committee  hearings  is  the 
thou:-riitl'al  and  critical  edii.arial  com- 
nient  wiuch  they  i)i\Kiuc.?.  niev  have  an 
air  of  .sanity  which  was  notably  lacking 
in  the  .six-ctaWe  en.-aacd  In  bv  wi'ne'isc.s 
and  comniitioe  la.st  week. 

In  its  two  leading  editorials  this  morn- 
ing, tlie  New  York  Times  once  again  pre- 
senus  a  smsible  critique  of  the  con-miit- 
Ue  and  tliis  set  of  i.carmgs,  and  of  tiie 
debate  which  It  touched  off  in  these 
Chambers  last  week. 
The  editorials  follow: 

Ti!E    IkcL-R.\BLE    COMMITTELS 

It    is    a    me.-iSTire    of   how   lorw   the    House 
Un-Amencan  Acuvitles  Committee  hoc  sunk 
In  public  esteem  Uiat  Senator  Evnirrr  Dirk- 
sen  has  joined   those  who  condemn  Its  un- 
seemly spevt^.clea  and  its  leglsalUve  futlhty. 
Senat<>r     Mike    Mansfield,     the    majority 
leader,  has  ii^rreed  with  Mr.  Dikkskn  tliat  the 
House   committee's   disorderly   hetu-lngs   last 
week  did  nothing  for  the  good  reputation  of 
Congress.     They  al?o  doubt  the  Senate  would 
pass  the  bill  which  provided  the  legislat've 
pretext   for    those    hearings,    presuming    tlie 
House  h."_«;  the  bfid  Judgment  to  approve  it 
Since  memliers  of  the  Senate  rarely  com- 
ment in  t.hls  sharply  criUcal  vein  abtSut  Uie 
work  of   "the  other  body"— as  the  House  Is 
termed     in     parliamentary     dlacour6e--they 
cle.arly  recognize  that  the  pubUc  la  weary  of 
the     Un-Amencan     Actlritlea     Committee's 
antics.     The   Senators  might   well   have   ex- 
tended their  crlUclsm  to  Indued  the  Senate's 
own  Interna:  Security  Subcommittee  which 
though  quiescent  of  late,  la  equally  useless 
and  has  in  the  past  conducted  some  unseem- 
ly iiearinps  of  its  own. 

•^le  bill  sponsored  by  Representative  Joe 
R.  Pool,  Texas  Dem.x-raJt,  who  presided  over 
last  weeks  hearings,  epitomizes  what  is 
wrong  With  the  committee  Itself,  In£^lf^^ 
as  the  bill  to  halt  aid  to  the  Vletcong  deals 
with  actlon.<;,  ite  legal  pu.-poses  have  eircdv 
been  achieved  by  the  Exp<..rt  Control  Art  the 
Trading  With  The  Enemy  Act,  and  various 
statutes  on  treason  and  salx)tage  Insofar 
as  the  bin  deals  with  speech.  It  transgresses 
the  First  Amendment  and  Is  an  uncon.-=tltu- 
tional  lnva.sion  of  the  rights  of  citizens  to 
express  their  ideas.  reg.T.rdles«  ol  what  those 
IdcAs  may  be. 

The  House  committee  and  the  Senate  sub- 
committee EUifer  irom  the  Incurable  defect 
that  in  striking  at  what  Is  "un-American" 
or  harmful  to  "lntern.il  security,-  they  strike 
at  freedom  iself.  Since  their  hearings  are 
Eui>erfluous  In  controlling  ovwt  lUegal  actc 
they  usually  are  devot.ed  to  attacking  un- 
popular opinions  and  marginal  political 
groups.  Many  of  these  very  small  organiza- 
tions, like  those  which  participated  in  last 
week's  hearings,  would  never  be  heard  of  if 
the  oommitteees  did  not  glT«n  them  free 
publicity. 

Any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Congress  Is  entitled  to  reepect  If  a  wit- 
ness's rights  are  violated,  there  are  remedies 
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In  the  courts.  But.  ai  a  practical  mi'tor, 
Congress  cannot  hr.pe  to  command  res;>ect 
tor  a  committee  If  that  committee  has  a  de- 
fective mandate  and  engages  In  political 
scrimmaging  with  witnesses  who  hope  to 
profit  by  turbulence  nnd  publicity.  C-on^ress 
can  cure  this  condition  only  by  rudicnl  sur- 
gery that  will  get  r.d  of  there  tvro  conimittees. 

.  .  .  AN3  Jr-Dici'.:.   riLLO-r 

Concessional  annoyance  at  Fi-dri^  Jnd:to 
Howard  Corcoran's  shcrt-lucd  attempt  to 
enjoin  hearings  of  the  H'^u^e  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  was  predictable  and 
even  understandable.  \Vh;:t  is  less  defensible 
Is  the  hysterical  tone  a  niunber  of  Represent- 
atives have   been   t-^king  over  the   Incident. 

The  Irate  Congre.:Mr.?;i  seem  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  a  serious  constitutional  is--t:e  is 
Involved  here,  one  that  cinrot  be  settled  by 
abusing  the  court.  That  Is.me  is  'Ahrther  or 
not  the  procedures  of  the  Un-Ar^.frican  Ac- 
tivities Committee  are  constitutional  t-o  btcin 
with,  whether  or  not  In  the  light  of  its  record 
Injunctive  relief  U  nece.^s.u-y  to  protect  clt- 
izena  from  probable  Injury,  All  that  Judge 
Corcoran  tried  to  do  was  to  postpone  the 
committee's  tempestucu.5  hearir.irs  until  th.it 
Issue  could  be  properly  presented  to  the 
court.. 

To  argue  that  his  action  bre.ichrd  the  prin- 
ciple ot  the  separntion  t.f  pv,wcr.s  Is  to  con- 
tend that  each  of  the  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment Is  sovereign,  its  p'jwers  in  no  way 
subject  to  checks  and  balances  imposed  by 
the  other  two.  Obvic,u."Iy  that  Is  not  the 
caae.  Congress  hsis  the  power  to  check  the 
court*  by  fixing  their  jurisdictions,  by 
financing  their  operations,  by  n..sslng  on  the 
appointment  of  the  Judges  and.  of  course,  by 
changing  the  very  laws  wh:ch  th'^y  interpret. 
In  turn  the  courts  mav— indeed  must — pa.'^s 
on  the  constitutionality  of  C  .ngrefsicnal 
actions. 

Aa  we  have  previously  made  cle:u-.  we  are 
glad  Judge  Corcoran's  rrder  was  overrviled  by 
a  special  appeals  court.  But  for  Con^n^ess- 
men  to  behave  as  If  the  Judge  h.id  com- 
mitted l^se-majeste  is  to  a^^unie  a  pose  of 
absolutism  which  does  them  no  credit  Rep- 
resentative CuitTDE  PEPPE31  did  well  to  remind 
his  colleagues  of  what  another  Ju  :ge.  Lord 
Coke,  said  to  the  King  who  wanted  to  sit  on 
VitK  court:  "The  King.  t<x>.  Is  und'^r  tiie  law." 


One  unique  feature  of  this  fair  is  the 
"Rural  Olympics."  These  contests  In- 
clude cow  milking,  team  pulling,  tug-of- 
war,  hay  loading,  sack  sewing,  and  the 
fanners'  handicai:) — a  race  bet'.veen  a 
horse  and  a  tractor. 

No  fair  would  be  complete  without  a 
rodeo.  And  we  have  got  the  best  rlder.s 
from  all  over  the  Nation.  There  is  also 
a  horse  show,  and  daredevil  stunt  car 
drivers. 

This  very  special  fair  got  started  when 
farmer.s  from  all  over  the  Antelope  Val- 
ley each  donated  a  ten  of  hay  to  rai.se 
money  to  buy  the  80-acre  fairground. 
The  fair  grew  out  of  the  early  alfalfa 
festival  in  Lancaster. 

The  fair  now  operates  aS  the  50th  Dis- 
trict Agricultural  Association  under  the 
laws  of  California. 

I  a.Ti  proud  of  the  commuiiity  leaders 
WHO  have  worked  hard  through  tlie  years 
to  make  this  the  best  fair  in  the  State. 
Tlie  officers  and  membei-s  of  the  board  of 
directors  have  created  a  fair  that  all 
friends  and  residents  of  the  Antelope 
Valley  are  pleased  to  call  tlieir  own. 


"Hey  There,  Come  to  the  Fair— The 
Antelope  Valley  Fair" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAP.  KS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 


I 


or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREHEr.'T  '.TTVES 
Monday.  August  22.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  great  pleasure  to  call  to  tlie  af.entlon 
of  the  Members  of  tlie  U.S.  Con;rcss  the 
28th  annual  Antelope  Valley  Fair  in  Lan- 
caster, Calif.,  this  Labor  E>ay  weekend. 

Although  the  Antelope  Valley  is  prom- 
inent as  a  center  for  research  and  devel- 
opment In  the  aerospace  industry,  it  also 
excels  as  an  area  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. According  to  the  California  Farm- 
er magazine  of  March  5,  1966 : 

Sugar  beet  yields  In  the  Antc'.ope  Valley 
for  1965  led  the  State  If  not  the  N.ition. 

Alfalfa,  tomatoes,  almonds,  walnuts, 
hay,  onions,  pigs,  hogs,  cattle,  and  future 
farmers  and  farmerettes  are  all  raised 
xmder  the  beautiful  desert  skies  of  the 
Antelope  Valley, 


Colorado  River  Basin  Project 


I-.XTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  irNO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMLNO 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 
Monday.  August  22.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  long  and  difQcult  negotia- 
tions in  drafting  the  Colorado  River 
Ba.^in  Project  Act,  spokesmen  for  the 
Upper  Basin  Spates  have  worked  closely 
tojethcr  in  a  spirit  of  tni  t  and  common 
Interest.  It  has  been  widely  recognized 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Upper  Basin  States  to  adopt  a  united 
front.  This  unity  ha.s  thus  far  enabled 
us  to  obtain  many  projects  and  improve- 
ments. 

The  Governors  of  all  pcven  Colorado 
River  Basto  States.  Including  Wyoming, 
te.stified  to  tire  efficacy  of  this  cooperative 
approach  wlicn,  on  July  5,  1966,  they 
petitioned  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  follows: 

Your  active  support  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Is  urfjently  needed  and  re- 
spectfully requested. 

But  now.  at  a  crucial  moment  as  th's 
lerrislation  approaches  a  vote  by  the  full 
House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  above  petition,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Wyoming,  has  threatened  to  tear 
the  upper  basin  unity  asunder.  After  a 
year  and  a  half  of  consultation  and  coop- 
eration with  the  public  oflScials  of  all 
Upper  Basin  States,  the  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  without  warning,  has  uni- 
laterally withdrawn  his  support  for  the 
bill. 

Because  this  bill  affects  the  most  vital 
interests  of  the  people  of  Wyoming,  in  a 
matter  of  importance  above  and  beyond 
partisan  pohlical  issues,  I  am  most  re- 
gretful that  the  Governor  did  not  confer 
with  me.  as  had  been  the  practice  at 
other  Etaues,  before  making  this  chan:*e 
of    position.    I    also    regret    that    this 


change  of  policy  has  occurred  in  an  at- 
mos^^hcre  of  parti.'^an  politicril  maneuver- 
ing, for  it  has  con.stantly  been  my  desire. 
In  .such  vital  matters,  that  the  public 
officials  of  Wyoming  work  together  as 
statesmen,  not  as  ijartisan  politicians,  to 
protect  the  State's  interests  from  outside 
encroachment. 

V/h'Ie  the  Governor's  mnnncr  of  pro- 
ceedinT  unilaterally  on  this  matter  Is  a 
cause  for  wonder  a:  id  for  some  aiaiT.i 
In  all  cf  the  ur-per  ba.':in,  h.is  reasons  for 
opposition  and  liis  pergonal  attack  upon 
me  can  only  leave  one  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  t'le  Governor  has  been  cither 
badly  ill  advLsed  or  cl.^e  d?es  not  care 
to  discuss  the  merits  cf  the  bill  free  from 
l<arti.san  overtone;-,. 

This  leel.slation  Is  so  Important  ti 
Wyoming  tliat  I  feci  it  is  urgent  ihat  the 
facts  be  cicarly  .set  forth  s.-)  that  tlic 
people  can  make  tlieir  o■,•v^^  deci.sion  about 
whi^tlier  or  not  to  su".r'Ort  tliis  project. 
I  believe  that  a  chronological  history  of 
this  bill,  with  the  Governor's  and  my 
po.sitions  to'.vard  it,  -w  ill  su.stain  my  efforts 
in  drafting  and  pushing  to  adoption  the 
Roncalio  amendment,  ai'id  of  my  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  present  bill. 

THE    BAniCr.Ot'N-D 

The  basic  is.suc  is  that  imder  this  Colo- 
rado PJver  Bafin  compact  the  Upixr 
Basin  State.?— Colorcido,  Utah,  V.'.vo- 
ming,  and  New  Mexico — and  the  Lower 
Basin  States — Arizona,  California,  and 
Nevada — agreed  in  the  1922  Colorado 
River  compact  upon  an  aiipro.ximatclv 
equal  divi.sion  between  the  tv.'o  b,i..~ii..s  of 
the  Colorado  River  v.-atcrs.  In  1943,  llie 
Upper  Basin  States  divided  up  their  sliai-e 
of  the  water,  Wyc>ni;ng  a.^recin::  to  11 
percent  of  the  u;>;:er  ba.sin  allolnu-nt. 
Wyoming  and  the  otiier  Upper  Bani" 
States  have  never  u.'cd  their  full  entitle- 
ments and  now  Arizona  wants  to  bogi:i 
a  project  which  will  be  dependent  upon 
water  to  which  the  Up;-'er  Basin  Slatcv, 
are  Icagally  entitled  but  wlilch  they  are 
not  now  u:jiiig.  As  a  compromise  t  > 
bring  more  water  to  the  thirsty  Colorad:) 
River  and  to  further  safeguard  upper 
basin  riTlits,  Uie  Coloiado  R;ver  Ba.si:i 
States  have  decided  to  attempt  to  im- 
port water  into  the  Celorado  River  Basi.i 
by  buldrng  augmentation  flvjilities  from 
an  out.slde  ai'ca,  such  as  the  Colunibl.i 
River,  or  by  desalination,  or  other  mean  ; 
determined  feasible  by  a  tliorou^h  im.ior- 
tation  .study. 

TH?:    TWO     CONDITONS 

On  Au 'u-st  20,  IDGo,  the  Governor  of 
Vv'yuining  testified  b-'foVe  tlie  House  In- 
terior Committee  Subcoinmitiee  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Recl.u-jatio:!,  of  v.liich  I  via 
a  member.  On  pege  374  of  the  o.Tici.'il 
record,  the  Governor  explained  the  nec- 
essary prerequi.sites  for  his  suppoi't  of 
the  bill.  My  colleague  Congressman 
V.'v'TT  of  Oregon  ashetl: 

.^\T\  I  corre-^t  in  a.;.s-uin:n!^  tli".t  tiie  ft.'i'e 
of  V.yoniing  would  opijo.-e  the  present  lepi.^- 
latiou  unless  there  were  ?pec!Qc  authorii^a- 
tlor»s  contained  In  It  for  building  the  t\\rs- 
meiif.ition   facilities   to    the  system? 

The  Iieart  of  the  Governor's  reply  was: 
Eit'ier  it  nails  dov.'n  unequivocally  rnd 
wi;i;out  any  por.=  :l:)iUty  of  jcpirdy  at  a 
later  date  the  ri?;hts  of  Wyoming  to  make 
full  tise  of  the  14  percent  of  the  Upper  B.isin 
sliare  of  Ita  water,  so  tnat  we  can  come 
btlore  the  Con^roii  with  projects  and  llu-.t 
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we  win  be  assured  that  they  will  n--,  be 
turned  down,  or  that,  there  be  assured  -^uo- 
phes  of  addiUonal  water  being  put  into  this 
Colorado  River  sj-stcm  so  as  to  oijvlate  anv 
question  about  future  storacc  that  could 
jeopardize  Wyoming's  position  and  devel- 
opment at  a  later  date. 
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be  made  by  a  National  Wat^r  Con^ mis- 
sion. 

OoVER.NOB   NOT   PEOITRLT   INFORMED 


Thus,  (lie  Governor's  support  wn.s  con- 
ditional u)>on  fulfillment  of  either  one  of 
two  conditio:is:  the  bill  must  either  "nail 
down  unequivocally"  the  rl.shts  of  Wyo- 
ming to  14  percent  of  the  upper  basin 
share,  or  it  must  a.s.>ure  additional  sup- 
plies of  water. 

Because  at  that  time  we  hnd  been 
working  together  in  this  matter  of  com- 
mon mtercot  for  all  people  in  Wyoming 
my  i».^ition  w.os  similar.  On  pe,"e  79  of 
the  oflieial  record,  I  h:id  described  the 
present  importation  scheme  as  "u'lc-^r- 
tam."  Regarding  Wycming's  rifht  to  use 
her  fuU  legal  entitlement,  after  stating 
Wyoiiiin.rCs  economic  ncccls  for  water  I 
testified,  on  page  CO: 

For  these  rea.son.5,  until  this  legislation  haa 
made  clear-cut  and  Irrev-fx-vbie  rescrvatlona 
far  this  future  use  of  w;.t<-r.  It  will  behoove 
Wyomjp.g  to  join  its  fister  stales  in  the 
Upper  Coi.irado  liivfr  B,..sin  to  object  Lo  any 
furliier  .ior.,jn  upon  tho  bill. 

THE  SUiiCO.MMITTEE  .^.^■D  THE  GOVEP.Non  .^P^^,OVK 

The    following    months    witnes<=od    a 
groat   deal   of  hard    bargainin-r  as   the 
Upper  Basin  Ste.tcs  m^ade  a  united  efTort 
t.0   secure   their   ri.ghts.      A   number   of 
swecpiiv;  changes  had  been  made  in  the 
bill  when,  on  June  28,  196G,  the  subcom- 
mittee approved  the  legislation  for  Uie 
consider- 1 ion  of  the  full  committee      I 
voted  m  favor  of  reporting  the  biU  to 
the  fuU  committee,  not  becaii.se  it  was 
perfect— no  bili  ever  i.s— but  because  it 
provided  adequate  protection  for  Wyo- 
ming.   The  water  importation  provisions 
were  much  more  definite  th.an  those  of 
tlie  ongin.al  bill,  to  which  the  Governor 
and  I  had  objected. 
^The  subcoinniittce-approved   measure 
a.so  contained  a  number  of  items  not  in- 
c.uded  in  the  criminal,  which  reflected 
tne   strategic    imporimice   of   having   a 
.     unit^    upper    ba;.in    poiicy.     All    the.<=e 
rems  are  in  the  final  bill  approved  by 
the  fujl  committee.     The.^-e  so'-tions  ac- 
ce_lcrHte    reclamation    developments    in 
\^yomin-— Sublette  project  with  diver- 
sion to  North  Platte  and  Secd.^kadr-e— 
relieve   the  Upper  B.i.sin  State's  of\he 
Mexican  Treaty  burden  if  sufficient  im- 
portations are  m:ine,  stabilize  the  levels 
Of  the  C  .dorado  River  Ba.sin  rcservo'rs 
and  rc-imbur.,:e  the  Upper  Bas^n  develop- 
ment fund. 

ti>n^  ^■'^'~"'  "-'''^  vcr.si,.n  of  the  bill  which 
the  Governor  of  Wyoming  sup!>,->rt«l 
^^hen.  a  week  after  the  subcommittee 
approved  it,  he  and  the  other  Colorado 
wiver  Ba.sm  Governors  petitioned  Pr'-cj. 
dent  Jon -i.scn  to  encourage  congressional 
pa.s,'ae,>  ol  the  act. 

A  CH.iVXCE   OF   P.HCZ 

Bat.  now  that  the  full  conunittee  lias 
approved  the  bill,  the  Governor  has  op^ 
posed  It,  alleging  tiiat  th.e  studv  for  im- 
porting  water  ha.s   been   drastiVr  Hy   ^l- 

h^st,ld?h^"^"'^'  '''''  comple'tL'of 
the  study  has  been  delayed.     He  stUes 

ltT''}''f  ^'  ^^^n^Port.d  tbe  binwhen 
It  provided  for  the  Interior  Dcpaviino-f 
to  conduct  feasibility  studies  but  no".-  the 
committee  has  provided  for  the  study  'to 


The  Governor's  erroneous  hiten^retA- 
Uon  of  the  law  and  his  sudden  with- 
drawal of  support  only  afSrm  the  belief 
that  he  has  been  badly  briefed  on  thds 
fubjoct.  It  IS  tiiie  that  the  full  com- 
mittoe  at  one  stare  altered  the  importa- 
tion _provi.sions  but  the  final  bill  approved 
by  tne  committee  provides  stron.-or  a.s- 
surances  of  importation  than  did  anv  of 
the  previous  drafts.  incli:ding  the  "one 
supported  by  the  Governor  on  July  5. 

WHO   CO.XEUCTS  Tin:   .■5TLDIF;.S7 

Contrai-v-  to  the  Governor's  informa- 
tion, the  .study  will  not  be  made  by  a  Na- 
tional   Water   Commi.s;sion    but   will    be 
inadc  by  the  Interior  Department,  a^  the 
Governor  wished.    The  Sccrctarj-  of  the 
interior  is  the  one  wlio  is  directed    in 
sections  206  and  208,  to  invest i:.-ate  sun- 
Plies,  sources,  quality,  and  con.sfri-atiin 
of  water  in  the  Colorado  Ri\or  Ba.siu  as 
well  as  areas  wliich  might  export  wat^r 
to  tlie  ba-sin.    The  Secretary  i:<  required 
to  report  annually  to  the  President  and 
to  Congre.'=.s  to  .submit  the  reconnaissance 
and  fea.sibility  studies  to  the  Connri- 
sion,  the  President,  and  Con.e'rcss 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  act  hi  con- 
formity whh  the  principles,  standards 
and  procer.ure.s  cstab!i.=:hed  bv  the  Na- 
tional Water  Commission.  The  Gover- 
nor i,s  m  no  position  to  object  to  this 
since  he  approved  the  July  5  draft  which 
required  the  Secretarj'  to  act  In  con- 
fornnty  wi!h  the  principiles,  stand-P-ds 
and  procedures  of  the  National  Water 
Re.'^ource.s  Coimcil 

'W^heUicr  the  Secretary  Is  supervi^od 
by  the  Council. or  tlie  Commis.sion  would 
seem  to  make  httle  difference,  since  he 
Is    required    to    perform    specific    acts 
oxearly  defined  in  the  bill.    The  National 
Water  Commi  .sion.  created  by  this  act, 
v\ould    consist    of    seven    members    ap- 
pointed by   the  President.     Tlie  Water 
Resources  Council  is  made  uj)  of  the  S.-c- 
retanes  of  Interior,  Agriculture,  Health, 
EuucM,ion,  and  Welfare,  the  Army,  and 
the  Chainnan  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mis.sion.    Thus,  tlierc  does  not  seem  to  be 
any   apparent   disadvanta^ic   In   having 
the  Conmn.s,_;ion  instead  of  the  Council 
supcrv-.sing  the  Secretary: 

l>r.L.\rs  IN   EXECUTION? 

"The^  Goven-or's  charge  that  thp  im- 
poitath.n  study  has  been  dclaved  is  also 
nuseading.  The  draft  the  Governo;  sup- 
poi  .eel  on  July  5  required  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  submit  a  reconnais". 
sance  iTjKjrt  on  the  plan  and  a  feasibility 
repo/l  on  t!ie  fiivst  .^ta-c  to  the  Water  Re- 
o?^''T;;:,'^^^i;^i^  ""t  later  tlian  December 
31.  1971  But  the.se  reports  would  be 
tran.sm,tted  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress only  -with  the  concurrence  of  said 

tha.  draft.  Thus,  th-re  was  no  definite 
date  as  to  when  tlic-  reports  would  be 
.submitted  to  the  Prosident  and  to  Con! 

^,':;'-tr'''  ^''^^^'^  ^^^  ^°"»^i'  did  not  con- 
cur, hey  might  never  have  been  put  be- 
fore tlie  lawmakers 

But  the  bill  approved  by  tlie  Cominit- 
tec  sets  a  defir.iie  time  hniit  and  does 
not  require  the  Commis.sion's  concur- 
rence before  the  all-important  fea.sibihtv 
report  can  be  delitered  to  t)ie  Preside-it 
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and  to  Congress.     Section  208  now  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
submit   a   propo.sed   recornais.sance   re- 
Port  on  the  Imix-irUation  plan  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.    He  shaU  proceed    after  90 
oays.  with  preparation  of  a  fea.sibilitv  re- 
port which  shall  be  submitted  bv  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971.     The  final  report  is  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
!-■  n  .s,s  by  Jime  30.  1972.    These  maiidat  i-y 
act,s  make  the  lni;iortation  provi^i--— ^^in 
he   final    bill    the   strongest   and^mest 
defiiilt^^   that  have  yet  been  concocted* 
and  are  an  inipro\cinent  over  the  provi- 
sions in  tJie  diafi  that  the  Governor  had 
endorsed  on  July  5,  1966. 

THE    TV.O    CONDITIO.NS    rT.T,rn.LED 

^cr'^-^  ,^ya^  Stated  earlier,  on  August  Z6 
i9Co.  tlie  Governor  set  forth  two  condi- 
tion.s^  either  one  of  wh.ich  had  to.be  satis- 
fied before  he  would  support  the  proiect. 
One  condition  was  that  additional  sup- 
Pdes  of  water  be  assured.  Tlio  imj^orta- 
uon  provisions  of  the  final  bill  are 
stronger  than  those  of  the  draft  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  Julv  5,  196G 
_  His  second  condition  was  that  the  bill 

nail  down  u:iequivocally'  the  rights  of 
Wyoming  to  14  percent  of  the  upper 
basin  share.  I  was  not  sure  that  this  he  d 
been  completely  accomplL-=hed  in  the  sub- 
committee-approved draft  wlilch  tlie 
Governor  and  I  had  supported,  so  I  .se- 
cured full  committee  approval  of  the 
Roncalio  amendment,  section  602' b)  • 

Nothing  in  this  Act  ..hall  be  cor^.trucd  U, 

^m^T'  ''^^^''  "^""'-'y-  "^  ^  "^  --^ 

^tth  the  Upper  Colurr.do  River  Ba,sin  Co-r 
P-ict  provisions  (G3  Stat.  31  on  p.oge  33).   '  ' 

Pace  33  of  the  statute  allocates  14  per- 
cent of  the  upper  b.asin  share  to  Wvo- 
i:u"g.  Thus,  both  the  Governor's  condi- 
tions are  now  met  when  he  onlv  a^j-ei 
that  one  of  them  be  fulfilled  to  gal-  his 
support. 

Dean  Emeritus  H.  T,  Person  of  t^e 
Um\-er.sity  of  Wyoming  College  of  En- 
nncenng,  and  State  Engineer  Floyd  b's- 

oT^'^hJ^'l"  i'V^'^^  ''^*'^  "^y  ^'a<^^  on  Julv 
-  (.  both  had  favora'olc  comments  regard- 
hi.':  my  amendment  and  Stat«  Enrlne<T 
Bi.shop  personally  congratulated  me  on 
that  amendment  and  said  -It  makes  a 

lv°^fr  ''•''^  '''^^'^'  '^'^  ^"^t  ^^  this  for 
Wj'omlng.  ' 

THE    NEXT    .STEa» 

I  make  these  extended  remarks  so  that 

St,^.T;r  'Tr^'  "-'  '''^  ^  possible. 
So  hat  the  pubhc  can  liave  ali  the  Lnfor- 
matlon  before  it.  to  facilitate  a  proper 

mf^fT'  °^  ^^^^  ''°''^^°''  chan.ces  in 
my  fatate. 

Obviou.sly  tlicte  are  complicated  mat- 
tois  about  wnich  reasonable  men  can  d's. 

fx^r-  ^'u  \  "^^'^  ^"<^^  "o  'o^^ical  reason 
^hy  one  .should  now  oppo.se  the  Importa- 
tion provisions  which  the  committee  ap- 
proved. I  would  like  to  (Idnk  that  there 
fias  sumply  been  some  mistake  and  that 
the  Governor  was  not  accuratelv  in- 
formed about  ^hat  action  the  Hou.s^ln- 
tenor  Committee  had  taken.  If  this  is 
tne  case.  I  urge  the  Governor  now  to  re- 
vi-se  his  po,sition  and  stay  faithful  with 
our  good  neighbors  in  Colorado  and  Utah 
in    woi.nng    for   a   uniud   upper    basin 

lead.s.    Wyoming  will  gain  from  such  an 
act  of  courage. 


A  I1QI 
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COMMITTflE    REPORT  •< 

I  have  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
ditiona^lews  which  appear  on  page  123 
of  the  •Committee  Report  No.  1849  on 
H.R.  4671  be  Included  at  this  poln:  Ln  my 
remarks : 
Additional    Veews    of    CoNORr.ysMAN    Teno 

RONCAtlO 

The  central  Arizona  project  proposril  has 
created  a  number  of  difficult  prjbleais  for 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Bisiu  St.ites.  p:iT- 
tlcularly  for  Wyoming.  Hi.=;toriCAlly.  we  la 
Wyoming  have  supported  reclans.ition  proj- 
ects as  a  basic  concept  and,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  we  have  perhaps  bencr;te<l  as  much 
as  any  other  State.  It  Is  only  fair  a:.d  reason- 
able that  we  should  not  oppose  the  central 
Arizona  project  If  its  need  Is  c>ar!y  shown 
and  If  satit-factory  assuranrjs  protecting  our 
own  established  legal  rights  are  forthcom- 
ing— to  do  otherwise  would  bt  ir.C'j:.,-:stent 
and  hypKKrltlcal. 

Yet,  a  conflict  arl;;r5  out  of  the  fact  that 
there  Is  not  enough  w.ttcr  allotted  to  the 
lower  basin  under  the  19J2  Colorado  River 
compact  to  support  the  cer.rr;'.:  Anz(^na  proj- 
ect. The  project  will  be  deper.dent  u;ion 
water  now  unused  by  the  upper  ba.~in  but 
which  the  CTpper  Basin  St^to.^;  will  be  needing 
by  about  1990.  Tliese  State.s  will  be  legally 
entitled  to  this  water  when  they  need  It. 

NATIONAJL  on.   SHALE   Rn.SOl'RCFS 

The  dilemma  Is  compounded  because  the 
future  use  of  this  water  Is  vital  not  only  to 
the  upper  basin  States  but  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. The  Green  River  Ba.=in  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  is  blessed  with  reserves  of  oil 
shale,  located  moetly  on  Federal  \?.n<i.  con- 
taining oil  equal  to  three  times  the  total 
crude  oil  reserves  of  the  entire  world  today 
and  30  times  greater  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Federal  Government  were  to 
take  the  standard  12 '-j  percent  royalty  on  the 
600  billion  barrels  recoverable  through  known 
methods  of  primary  recovery,  the  Nation's 
share  would  be  about  $178,125  million.  equ.-U 
to  half  the  national  debt.  This  leaves  un- 
touched approximately  2.1  trillion  barrels 
for  methods  of  secondary  recovery  yet  to  be 
developed. 

In  addition,  exploratory  drilling  In  the 
Green  River  Basin  has  proved  the  existence 
of  the  Nation's  largest  trona  deposit;  water 
Is  also  needed  to  develop  uranium,  natural 
gas.  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  tartliig 
of  gasoline  from  coal. 

To  develop  these  national  resources,  of  ut- 
most Interest  to  all  our  citizens,  the  upper 
basin  water  supply  must  be  safeguarded.  If 
the  retorting  of  the  oil  shale  is  to  be  by  the 
steam  process,  it  Is  estimated  that  It  will 
take  approximately  two  barrels  of  wxter  for 
every  barrel  of  oil  recovered.  In  addition.  It 
Is  estimated  that  It  will  take  approximately 
one  barrel  of  water  for  auxlll.^ry  uses — Euch 
as  to  supply  personnel  and  facllitie;:— for  ev- 
ery barrel  of  oil  produced.  The  development 
of  gasoline  from  coal  requires  substantially 
more  water.  It  Is  estimated  that  it  wiiltake 
approximately  10  barrels  of  water  to  produce 
1  tiarrel  of  gasoline  from  coal,  not  counting 
the  auxiliary  needs.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
potential  need  for  water  In  developing  these 
mineral  resources  was  not  taken  Into  con- 
sideration In  arriving  at  the  1990  estimate  for 
total  water  usage  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

SArECtJ.VRDING    WYOMING    WATrP. 

As  early  as  last  summer,  officials.  i:ic!v:ding 
th«  chief  executlvee.  of  the  upper  basin 
States,  testified  that  with  adeciuat*  Impor- 
tation studies,  they  would  have  r.o  ob,;eclion 
to  the  bill  as  Introduced.  As  Ut«  as  July  5. 
1966,  all  seven  Governors  of  tlie  C<3lorndo 
River  Basin  States  petitioned  President 
Johnson  to  encourage  congressional  p.ts&age 
of  this  act. 

However,  this  bill  then  threatened  to  pre- 
clude future  development  In  the  upper  basin. 
But  the  bill  has  now  been  amended  so  that  It 


meets  the  Ave  conditions  which  were  set 
down  by  myself  and  other  spokesmen  for  the 
upper  biisln  over  a  year  ago.  I'he  bill  now 
cor.taliis  language  meeting  the  first  condi- 
tion, naaiing  it  clear  that  the  central  Arizona 
project  will  have  to  bear  any  sbortiiges  which 
might  result  when  the  upper  ba^ln  later 
ci.iims  the  full  use  of  its  allocation  under  the 
1322  compact.  Section  602(a)  now  clearly 
suites,  "Nothing  Ln  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  be 
In  conaict  with  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
B.i.sin  compact  provisions  (63  Stat.  31  on  p. 
33).  Page  33  of  the  statute  allocates  14 
percent  of  the  upper  basin  share  to  Wyo- 
ming. This  amendment  which  I  sponsored 
gives  the  same  kind  of  guarantee  to  Wyo- 
ming that  the  rest  of  the  basin  St.>;tes  will 
receive  from  projects  authorized  In  the  bill. 
This  legal  guarantee  Is  reinforced  by  stc- 
tion.s  which  accelerate  reclamation  develop- 
ment in  Wyoming.  This  w|ll  help  to  avoid 
the  situation  whereby  Wydinlng  would  be 
leg.iUy  entitled  to  14  percent  of  the  upper 
basin  share  but  would  be  unable  to  secure 
authorizations  for  projects  to  use  that  water 
since  the  water  had  already  been  put  to  use 
el  cwhere.  with  expensive  facilities  construct- 
ed which  would  have  to  lie  Idle  if  Wyoming 
claimed  her  full  share.  This  threat  is  sub- 
stantially lessened  by  section  501(a)  which 
gives  planning  priority  to  the  Sublette  proj- 
ect, which  would  Include  Kendall  Reservoir 
on  the  Green  River  and  a  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Green  River  to  the  North  Platte 
River  Basin  In  Wyoming.  This  Is  of  great 
Importance  to  Wyoming,  since  the  North 
Platte  waters  arc  now  completely  appropri- 
ated, hampering  future  growth  In  several 
counties.  Section  501(C)  reauthorizes  the 
Seedskadee  project  In  Wyoming,  thus  speed- 
iiib'  up  another  essential  development. 

WATER    IMPORTATIOtf 

A  second  condition  of  the  upper  basin  was 
that  the  bill  provide  fur  meaningful  action 
toward  importing  water  into  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  Tlie  bill  now  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  submit  a  proposed 
rec'-nnaissance  report  ou  Uie  plfl.n  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969.  lie  shall  proceed,  after  90  d.iys. 
With  preparation  of  a  feitsibility  report  which 
shall  be  submitted  by  December  31.  1971. 
The  final  report  Is  to  be  irtiianutted  to  the 
President  and  Cons^reas  by  June  30,  1972. 
These  mandatory  provisiotis  help  make  im- 
portation more  of  a  reality,  a  fact  which  op- 
erates greatly  to  the  beneSt  of  the  upper 
basm. 

MEXICAN    TREATY    BtTRDE.V 

Tlie  first  priority  for  Imported  water  under 
this  bill  will  be  to  meet  th«  third  upper  basin 
condition,  to  relieve  the  upper  basin  States 
of  the  burden  of  delivertag  2.S  million  acre- 
feet  per  yi-ir  in  SHtlsfartion  of  the  Mexican 
treaty.  In  addition  to  this  2.5  m.lllon  acre- 
feet  per  year,  which  would  then  accrue  to 
the  upper  basin,  the  latter  might  gain  an 
additional  2  million  acre-feet  per  year,  after 
that  amount  Is  imported  for  the  lo^er  basin. 
A  total  importation  of  this  magnitude,  about 
6  5  million  acre-feet  per  year,  is  not  beyond 
the  realm  of  possibility,  especially  consider- 
ing that  about  160  million  acre-feet  are  un- 
used in  the  Columbia  River  Ba.=  in  each  year. 

Further  assuraii#e  against  future  short- 
ages Is  gained  by  the  creation  of  a  National 
Water  Commission,  which  will  study  means 
to  control  pollution  and  utilize  desalination, 
weather  modification,  and  waste  water  purifi- 
cation and  reuse. 

RESERVOIR     LEVELS 

A  fourth  condition  was  that  criteria  be 
established  to  guarantee  that  the  level  of 
water  in  upper  basin  reservoirs  would  not  be 
drawn  down  merely  to  meet  requirements  at 
Hoover  Dam.  The  bill  now  contains  guide- 
lines which  will  maintain  active  storage  In 
Lake  Mead  eciual  to  active  storage  in  Lake 
Powell,  as  nearly  as  practicable.  This  will 
make  it   very  unlikely  that  naming  Gorge 


Reservoir  in  Wyoming  will  be  drawn  down 
to  the  unacceptably  low  levels  of  several 
years  ago. 

THE    Lt'FER    BASIN     FUND 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  assurances  meet- 
ing the  fifth  condition,  that  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  fund  be  reimburred  from 
the  Colorado  River  development  fund  and  or 
the  Lower  Coloratio  River  Basin  developnjciit 
fund,  for  exnenditr.re.s  pre\iousIy  made  froin 
the  upper  b.isl!i  fund  to  meet  deficiencies  in 
generation  at  Hoover  D.'^m. 

In  its  present  form,  tiie  bill  meets  the  nec- 
essary conditions  for  Wyoming  support— to 
safeguard  Wyoming  water,  to  take  action 
toward  importing  water  Into  the  ba.sin.  to 
relieve  the  tipper  b.asin  States  of  the  Mexi- 
can treaty  burden,  to  stabilize  the  levels  of 
upper  basin  reservoirs,  and  to  reimburse  the 
upper  ba^in  fund.  However,  these  present 
safeguards  mu:-t  remain  Inviolate  If  Wyo- 
nilng  Is  to  continue  to  support  the  ceiitral 
Arizona  project. 

DESERVES     CONTINfED     SVPPOitT 

We  cannot  tolerate  any  weakening  of  the 
safeguards  and  a.-surances  we  have  worked  so 
hard  to  lncorp'->rate  Into  this  bill.  In  the 
interest  of  developing  Wyoming,  the  upper 
basin,  and  our  national  mineral  assets  in 
this  area,  these  provisions  cannot  be  weak- 
ened on  the  floor  .if  the  House  or  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  the  bill  now  stands  it  is  deserviiis/  of  our 
full  support.  It  Ls  a  delicate  balance  serv- 
ing the  intercEt,s  and  meet.ng  the  rcqulre- 
nionts  of  revcn  St.ntes  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  and  .as  these  States  contiibute  to  the 
national  well-bcinr;.  It  is  In  the  national  in- 
terest. On  the  other  hand,  if  this  balance  is 
disrupted  we  are  endangering  the  develop- 
ment of  vtist  national  assets  and  this  bill 
would  then  have  to  be  defeated,  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 


Standby  Tax  Authority  for  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  26,  19G6 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
Saville  R.  Davis  reports  In  the  August 
22  Lssue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
that  the  President  Is  expected  to  ask 
Congress  for  standby  authority  to  raise 
and  lower  taxes  within  prescribed  limits. 

On  July  25  I  introduced  legislation — 
H.R.  16486 — to  ))rovide  standby  authority 
for  the  President  to  increase  taxes  up  to 
5  percent  durint:  the  period  after  Con- 
gre.ss  adjourns  lliis  year.  It  is  already 
apparent  that  the  use  of  monetary  policy 
alone  may  not  be  sufficient  to  halt  the 
overheating  of  our  economy.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  has  warned  that  the  upward 
pressure  on  prices  and  costs  threatens  to 
overheat  tlie  economy  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year  and  four  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  have  come  out  pub- 
licly for  tax  action  to  stem  the  threat  of 
inflation. 

A  situation  may  well  develop  after 
Congress  adjourns  that  can  only  be  han- 
dled by  the  dampening  effects  on  the 
economy  of  a  tax  boost. 

That  is  why  I  am  urging  that  the  Con- 
gress provide  standby  tax  increase  au- 
thority for  the  President. 


Auf/ust  22,  1966 

Our  Men  Believe  in  What  They  Do 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP   CALD'ORNIA 

IN  THIS  HOUSE  OF  y~yj'Ri:>Z:;TA11\"E3 

Thursday,  August  11,  196€ 
Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
Gould,  captain.  U.S.  Nuval  Rc-crvc,  pub- 
Usher  of  the  San  Fi-anci.sco  Examiiior  and 
one  of  the  top  Hearst  executives  has 
JU5t  concluded  a  tour  of  Vietn.nm  rcpre- 
sentinpT  that  synd-cate.  He  has  written 
a  rcji-vrt  to  his  editor  and  chief  Mr  Wil- 
liiim  Randr.Iph  Hrai  st,  Jr..  who  has  u..cd 
It  as  the  ba.sis  of  Ws  "Editor's  Report" 
tx)  the  people.  It  appeared  in  th(>  Hearst 
pancr.s  of  Aus-ust  7.  1966. 

I  commend  Captain  Goukr.s  report  and 
Mr.  Heai-sfs  connnnUs  on  it  to  vou  The 
report  of  a  man  who  knows  'war,  and 
Charle^s  Gould  has  an  envi.-ible  record 
of  Naval  service,  who  ha.^  studied  war  and 
exjirrionc-d  combat  yet  who  stand.s  apart 
irom  the  Department  of  Defen';e  is  ex- 
tremr-ly  valuable. 

Wars  are  won  on  the  sastained  morale 
of  the  L'^hung  men.  Read  what  Charles 
Gould  ha.s  to  say  about  them.  Let  the 
critics  of  our  trreat  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  ponder  the  fact  that 
30  percent  of  our  combat  men  in  Vietnam 
a.sk  to  "extend"  their  service  when  their 
tour  is  fini.shod. 

I  include  Mj-.  Hcarts's  roj^ort  "Our  Men 
Behove  in  What  Tiioy  Do"  as  part  of 
these  remarks: 

Our  Men  Bei  teve  in  What  Thet  Do 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr  ) 
Since  the  Vietnam  war  befran  to  heat  up. 
Tlie  Hearst  Newspapers  have  kept  first  claia 
Sr.  T  .^'^^/'^«"^-Bill  SlocSm,  Warr^ 
^ers  Jonn  I  .irrl..  and  The  Examiners  Guy 
Wright   have   done   tours   of   duty,   and   The 

fherT  n"'  ^^  '''^"^'^'^  ^  repre-^enti^ag^ 
there  now.  Tlie  Hearst  tx-k  force  also  has 
looked  in.  But  the  arst-hand  report  Ihav^ 
before  me  no-.v  has  specl.ai  Imp.act  becausi 
of  Us  authorship  :,nd  lt.s  content  "'•'^•^"'•^ 

This  detailed  and  v.astly  encouraging  re- 
port is  from  Charles  Gould,  a  long-tin^ 
E^TinT  publisher  of  our  .-xin  Fr.fnc  ."'o 
Examiner,  a  man  who  stands  high  in  our 
newspaper  world  and  in  the  world  of  fightw 
men  and  fighting  ships.  Charles  holL  tSf 
rank  of  captain  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
wJrTd\var"T?  by  service  In  all  water^Tn 
Korian  war  '''''    "^""^    throughout   the 

Charles-  reserve  service  Is  nothing  if  not 
active,  as  demonstrated  by  the  month  he  h^ 
Just  completed  on  duty  m  Vietnam,  w! 
ro.amed  the  length  and  breadth  of  me  penin! 
Bula,  With  men  of  the  Navy,  .Mr  Force   Irmv 

ter  t^hich  follow  renect  the  unsual  pcrsnec- 

■■Everj-\vhere  I  h.uc  gone  there  is  a  definite 
note  Of  optimism,  it  is  genuine  opt^n^'m 
that  we  are  at  long  last  v.  inning  !hls  st"  nge 
and  tragic  w.-ir.     Our  action  against  the  oil 

^Is'p.uTThe^r'  '^''^'''  *^«  confldenci 
xnis  plus  the  Increasto  number  of  VC  who 

are  turning  themselves  in  and  reporting  nc^r 

morale  among  the  Communist  forces 

r>,m  ^.f  ^  measures,  I  think  we  have  in  Vlet- 

eveT  fil'ldef^Thl'^""'  '"''"'  ^^'^  "-"°n  ^^^ 
Who  .erx-^H  7  t^'^^  '""^  ^  '^"'^  above  those 
viho  .served  In  Korea  and  two  cuts  above 
those  Who  carried  our  colors  In  World  wlr 
«•     They  are  smarter,   more  sophisticated. 
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betf.er  tr.^.ined  and  Setter  eq>-  p.a.  Soir.e- 
h.w  drsp,t«  the  ten.sion.  XunuM  and  tor- 
ment Of  the  post  war  ye.^rs  .  .  .  d..spite  pe- 
tio::s.  p^irades,  .■::t-lns,  demonstrations,  drrift 
tP™  ..:'r'^"'  '^^^'•"^"^s.  conscientious  objec- 
forTh^:  ,>,""'"''■■■'"/  ''-^-^rds,  we  have  c  me 
forth  w.th  some  of  the  mott  able  nicest  d-d- 
l  1^1'  "'°^'*  courageo-os  young  men  it  h;w 
e>er  been  my  privilege  to  knovr 

fr".nf'^^uT  "H"^  battle.rround  there  are  no 
fr  .nt  lines.     N.j  one  hM  been  able  to  con- 

do  m  the  mov.es.  You  can't  tell  tlie  g,x)d 
guvs  from  tlie  bad  guvs.  ^ 

"Our  kids,  however,  go  out  on  Enec'.-U 
Forc-:.s  patrols  and  live  for  a  month  or  rno^e 
in  tno  b.ondocks.  Th.^re  are  her  ..-s  on  an 
Sides  m  addition  to  tho.,e  flght:n-  In  the 
dre  1  "of  ^f.^'^l*^'^  ^-^^  °'^-^--l  ^'-  >^un! 

Salmon  Th^^^v!'  "."'''  '^"  ^''^  h^^^^'  at 
baigon.     -I he  heat  In  the  holds  goes  to  130 

degrees   and   these   kids  perform "^a.   tlun Lh 

m'    ht      T^f  ^''?''"''  "^"^  '^'  '-^^  '^^^'"«1  they 

m"^  ;       ""^'^  ^^'^  ^^  standard  oper  a- 

rli^lf  ;?'1"'°  '°  •'^''  °f  "'^^-^^  outpour,/  Mo. 

rale  I3  high  and  despite  all  the  cripmg  about 

tect'of'thf'f  ■"''/  ^"'^^•^'"^  t<,  be  the  archl- 
,.r     „    ®  P'*"  "•■''■  ^-as  built  morale 
In  World  War  11  you  looked  down  a  tun- 

th  du^'^'tion"''-'""'  ^'^•'-  ''""  --C  InTor 
t^ie   dur.Uion:    yotirs  or   the  w.ar's.     So    u>o 

.ished  the  one  year  rotati.jn  program  and 
Ba^  ;:k  'k^'n''  'T  "'  ''''  --^nd  recLuon  n 
fT,    ,  the   guy   who  reports   for  dutv 

He   workf ,"  '.'  "  ''"''  -^^^"^'"^  "»  1^'3  b-^^ci 
UiLrdty."^"'  ^"'^  '''■''  "  '^  e->od  double 
"In  Some  outfits  e.xtcnsions  (voluntar-  ex- 
teiision  of  duty  time,    are  nannir^g  a^  l.fg'', 

"I've  liad  dozens  of  kids  tell  me  that  thev 
w.Duld  Chance  of  .seeing  their  kids  m^t  thj 

Imes'soTo.r/'''  ""^  '°''''  °'  ^^^  ^'"'t^ 
t-tates  20  years  from  now.    Most  feel  thit  «,» 

Should  use  an  of  the  power  a'our  con^l^J 
jTeace        '  ^'^  '"''^  '''''°''  '^"'^  '""'^  ^  J^^t 
"Many  feel  that  the  mere  threat  of  maxi- 
mum    escalatlon-carefully     spelled     ouT 
enceUble"'  '"^  Commt.ni.s'is  tfthe"  co^e^ 

come  to  the  table-^r  else.     By  so  doing  we 

Sfon  of^'lri""  ''''  responslLlity  for' the 
decision  of  w.-u-  or  peace  on  the  enemy  We 
wotild  be  acting  instead  of  reactiiT 

Most  of  the  GIs-and  many  of  the  career 
men.  too-are  disturbed  when  Vhey  r^elve 

^n^'^.  H    I  Senators   FVlbricht  and   MohsI 

l^^7o'^L%T''  ^^^^^"^  ^""^^  -<^  ^vl^^ 

"These  kids  know  the  enemr.     They  know 

their  methods  and  their  tactic,.     S  hav^ 

wounded      Thev 'b  '^^  '''''  others  mLf^j; 
wounded.     They    have    seen    entire    villajres 
sacked    and    the   native   civilians   terrorl'?d 
twtured— or  worse  bv  the  VC  '•''^'^°"'-<?a. 

"To  them,  offering  "blood  and  moncv  to  the 
enemy  is  just  plain  ti-ea.-:nn."  " 

Of  course,  there  will  be  diiscnt-rs  to  the 
Johnson  Administration  cou.-se  In  Vietnam 
iniere  are  always  dissenters  in  our  coui  ' "v 

troubled    Americans;    some    will    be    sc'-trr<: 
after     self-interest,     leftin      naciflstf    ",1 
poace-at-any-prlce  crowd  P-"''^^^-     '-^'^ 

And  there  will  be  dissenters  abroad 
This  week  a  group  ol  anti-American  thinkers 
announced  one  of  the  most  Insolent  proj- 
ects I  have  ever  heard  of.  Tliey  plan  an 
informal  "trial"  of  President  Johnson  Sec° 
^I^    of    State    Dean    Rusk    and  ^fen'^ 

crto'es'-"^  ™f  ^r  J'^^  ••InternatloiS  w^r 
crmies.  This  plot  hi«  been  conceived  bv 
Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Slmone  de  Beau  voir  and 
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Lord  Bertrand  Russell.  Sartre  Is  the  exis- 
tentialist Whose  flirtation  with  Commu: 
ras.m  Is  as  poorly  kept  a  secret  as  his 
ama.ory    alliance    with    Mine,    de    Beauvoir 

^^:r^'  Jt  '*'".  ^^"*  3-year-old  lover  of 
peace     whose     Impartiality     was     displayed 

that  they  turn  some  warplanes  over  to  ;i-,rta 
Vietnam  to  use  in  fighting  the  US 

With  Its  dashing  young  Englishman  In  Nor- 
fo.k  jacket  and  its  torrid  French  lovers  Is  a 
lit !le  wearisome. 

The  President  need  not  \>c  troubled  Iv 
dii^^eiiters  nice  these  abroad  or  at  home 
Tiie  morale  that  Capt.  G-.uld  speaks  of  m 
n  I  SL''^""'  °"'  ^^^^"^■^men  is  duplicated 
,..Jl^  ,  r^^*-'^  '"  ^-'^  ^'•■'■^'^  Estates.  We 
ha.e  had  plenty  of  evidence  of  that  in  recent 
prinuiry  electi.^n  campaigns  (notablv  In  Orr-    ' 

f°ndS"fe, '''!'  ^"'''^'  '"  ^^-bigan,  where 
c..nd.dates   Who   strongl7   support   President 

v.^cior''"     ^'''"'^  °°  Vietnam  have  swept  to 

of  ^a ''v!^*""'^"  P^°P'^  """"'^  ^"^  that  kind 
of    a   vote   of   confidence    to   a   man    whosa 

!>ollc:es  they  don't  support 


Business  and  Government 

EXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    K.ANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnESENT,\TIVE3 
Monday.  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distmpuished   former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense—President    Eiscnliower-s     ablest 
Secretary   of  Defense-Mr.   Thomas  S 
Gates    has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  American  thought  and  action 
in  a  speech,  "Business  and  Government  " 
Mr.  Gates,  who  Ls  now  chairman  of  the 
board    Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of 
^ew  York,  spoke  on  June  6.  1966.  to  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  to  his  colleagues  in  the  bus'ncrs  com- 
munity of  this  Nation  ; 

Brsi.vEss  AND  GovEH^•^:E.^•T 

Business  has  greatly  incre.a.c;ed  its  attentv.n 
to  governmental  a.Tairs.  In  everv  survey 
taken  on  the  subject,  chief  execuUves  report 
that  they  are  spending  more  and  more  time 

t.h,  I'hL^""'^'  ^'^  ^^  ^"^  ^^^^  staffs  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose. 

The  effort  is  spread  across  the  whole  spec- 
trtim  Of  local,  state,  and  federal  government. 

nl^    !'""f  "''"^  ^■'''  '"'   ^'^'•^  branches- 
executive,  legislative,  and  judlcl.aj. 

The   w-ays   In   which    business   approciches 
public  affairs  are  widely  varied.     Some  busi! 
ncssmcn  are  active  In  politics  through  per- 
sonal    participation    m   party   affairs.     Some 
few^-but  not  enough-run  for  office.    ,Some-^ 
^nr^V'f  f '°"f?b-lcave  bu..iness  for  a  time 
and  work  for  government.     Some  compa:  'es 
l^^ayeprograms  to  encourage  their  cmplovees 
v?.!""".?''"  T  Poliucs.  to  contribute,  and  to 
yic.     Many  busincssiuen  serve  on  commit- 
tees   or  are  officers  of  trade  associations  or 
fn   Z-  u!:'''''^^!''"''   "^^"  ■•'■P^^ent  business 
a-etv   f,f  t    ^   g°v«=rnment.     Others  work 
la--Kel>    m    terms   of   their   own    companle.s 
s  icking  to  matters  that  apply  to  their  indi-' 
\ianal  bu£inea:es. 

The  question   is:   How  effective  is  all   of 
ahcadr     ''"'^  '^  "  '■'"  P'"^"'  ^  *«  '^^^ 
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Wblle  It  varies  greatly  among  Individuals. 
companies,  and  Industries.  I  would  venture 
the  opinion  that  It  la  not  yet  very  effective 
nor  very  well  planned. 

I  say  this  because  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  time  and  effort  which 
business  devotes  to  government  Is  rather  nar- 
rowly applied.  Most  of  It  goes  to  fllUng  out 
forms,  answering  questionnaires,  preparing 
contracts,  and  reacting  to  proposals  by  gov- 
ernment that  Importantly  affect  a  particular 
Industry  or  business. 

aEAClTNG  TO  OOVTDRNMENT  tTEVER  WINS 

Perhaps  the  key  word  Is  "react."  And  to 
react  la  usually  too  lat«.  Positions  taken  by 
legislators  or  offlclala  have  by  then  Jelled  or 
even  become  frozen.  To  react  Is  to  be  always 
on  the  defense.  A  policy  of  reacting  does  not 
•core  many  points  and  never  wins.  At  best 
you  might  get,  and  probably  settle  for.  a  tie. 
In  past  years,  of  course,  It  was  worse.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  from  Just  damning 
"those  feUowB  In  Washington"  and  to  a  large 
txtent  have  learned  better  how  to  live  to- 
gether. 

But  we're  rtUl  doing  It  too  much  "In  our 
awn  fashion"— sticking  to  old  ways  and  old 
viewpoints.  Is  this  good  enough?  I  think 
not. 

Of  course,  to  change  Involves  each  person, 
or  company,  In  a  reappraisal  of  his  whole  so- 
cial, eoonomlc,  and  world  philosophy.  This 
la  •(nnetlmes  Impossible,  often  difficult,  and 
never  ecwy.  Old  roots  and  traditions  run 
deep.  We  are  a  big  cotmtry.  and  geography 
Itself  influences  us.  So  do  age  and  personal 
background  and  experience.  There  are  very 
real,  human,  and  quite  ijersonal  reasons  why 
men  feel  differently — even  to  the  extreme. 

However.  If  you  accept  the  present  role  of 
the  United  States  in  Its  position  of  respon- 
blllty  for  free  world  leadership.  If  you  re- 
spond to  what  Is  now  clearly  Identifiable  as 
being  In  the  public  Interest,  if  you  can  visual- 
ize all  that  la  involved  In  the  domestic  am- 
bltlona  and  foreign  obligations  of  the  UJ^A., 
then  you  can  hardly  avoid  adjusting  your 
previous  attitude  and  gaining  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  government. 

I  believe  you  will  detect  a  difference  in 
point  of  view  on  the  part  of  businessmen 
who  have  served  In  government  when  they 
return  to  business  after  such  service.  Since 
many  of  them  have  lived  with  problems  that 
have  no  absolute  answers,  they  are  slower  to 
have  flxed  opinions  without  thought  or  re- 
search. They  are  less  sure.  They  want  to 
hear  the  other  side — to  review  the  facts — • 
listen  to  those  Involved  on  both  sides  whom 
they  respect.  They  try  to  go  behind  the 
quick  and  easy  summaries,  and  explore  the 
detail  that  comes  only  in  the  carefully  rea- 
soned position  papers.  However,  when  they 
do  make  up  their  minds,  they  usually  move 
swiftly  ahead,  speek  out.  and  act. 

Having  some  idea  of  the  enormous  prob- 
lems of  the  President,  they  are  more  prone  to 
support  him,  to  work  with  him. — or  at  least 
to  think  the  matter  most  carefully  through 
before  opposing  him,  especially  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy. 

OOVtKNMXNT   SXKVICE    BRINGS    CNIQUE    RFTWARDS 

They  realize  that  the  f.icts  are  hard  to 
know.  Sometimes  the  fact^  are  unavailable. 
Almost  always  they  are  complex.  DecLsione 
ultimately  muart  be  based  on  Judgment,  and 
one  must  be  caref\il  and  painstaking  about 
too  quick  a  decision.  Only  history  will  Judge 
the  rlghtnees  oc  wrongness  of  rnxmy  of  the 
vital  decisions  an  administration  must  make. 
There  la  no  quick  grading  of  the  examina- 
tion paper.  It  Is  Impossible  to  Judge  the 
total  performance  of  an  ofllelal  with  high 
responalbllltlt*  while  he  U  still  in  office.  It 
usually  will  be  years  later  before  the  sound- 
ness of  his  roost  Important  decisions  can  be 
determined. 

Vor  businessmen  who  are  v>.';ed  to  .^ccU'.g 
many  of  their  Judgments  proved  or  disproved 
In  next  year's  earnings  statement,  it  can  be 
a  frustrating  exi>ertence  to  be   involved   in 


tackling  some  of  these  questtons  that  have 
no  obsolute  answers — at  least  none  In  the 
near  term.  But  It  Is  also  an  enlightening 
exp>erience,  that  brings  Its  own  unique  re- 
wards and  satisfactions. 


ICE  ACE  P.VST  IN-  BUSINESS-GOVERNMENT 
EE1.ATIONS 

It  Is  not  only  air;ong  bu.'^inescmen  who 
have  served  In  pivcmment  that  broeder  un- 
derstanding of  the  public  official's  problems 
Is  fo\ind  tod.iy.  Oont;icts  between  buslneea 
and  government  have  muiUpUed  so  that 
people  on  both  sides  know  more  about  each 
other,  and  have  greater  respect  for  each 
other's  ■wjv's..  and  more  trust  in  e:w;h  other's 
motives. 

In  fact.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  business-gov- 
ernment relations  have  come  out  of  their  Ice 
Age.  Here  and  there,  on  both  sides,  axi  occ;!- 
slonal  glacier  still  crunches  away,  but  for  the 
mo6t  part  we  have  had  a  thaw. 

Among  ot.hcr  things,  this  reSe-.te  a  cajidld 
recognition  by  both  business  and  govern- 
ment that  they  have  mare  interests  In  com- 
mon than  in  oonHlct.  For  Inetince,  the 
ability  of  oorp<:>r.itloiis  to  earn  profits  for 
themselves  and  provide  Inciiine  for  employees 
Is  the  main  source  of  ttie  taji  revenues  with 
which  govexnment  cariiea  out  its  programs. 
Today  you  can  find  this  fact  widely  recog- 
nized In  government. 

Furthermore,  government  Is  a  major  cus- 
tomer of  many  business  enterprises,  tiie  only 
cxistomer  of  some.  The  siippUer  h-xs  a  vested 
Interest  in  gettuig  along  with  the  customer. 
On  the  other  hand,  government  as  customer 
has  a  vested  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  its 
suppliers.  In  order  to  carry  on  many  of  its 
programs — !n  science.  In  space.  In  defence — 
government  needs  to  have  on  call  a  f.mtastlc 
range  of  Indus trl.^l  capabilities. 

I  don't  me.m  to  suggest  ttiat  all  problems 
In  business  relations  with  government  are 
now  easy  to  solve  Just  because  both  sides  are 
using  a  friendlier  tone  of  voice.  But  this 
change  should  pave  the  way  for  working  out 
solutions.  It  Is  a  necessary  first  step.  The 
main  work  still  lies  ahe.vl  It  Is  tirgent  work, 
demanding  priority  attention  from  top-level 
management  In  all  major  enterprises.  For 
the  actions,  pKsUcles,  attitudes,  even  the 
words,  of  government  today  have  more  pow- 
erful Impact  on  business  than  ever  before. 

COVEE-N-ML-NT  IS  A  CnoWTH  INDUSTRY 

Consider  the  variety  of  ways  In  which  gov- 
ernment— federal.  sUite,  and  loc-:il — Influences 
the  economy.  UT-st  year,  about  20%  of  the 
gross  national  product  was  bought  and  paid 
for  by  the  various  levels  of  government. 
They  purch.csed  tS8  billion  worth  of  goods 
and  sen-ices  from  private  contractors,  and 
I>ald  >75  blUlou  in  wagc«;  to  governn-.cnt  em- 
ployees. 

The  toUU  public  p,iyron,  Incltidlng  mem- 
bers of  the  .^m■lPd  forces,  last  year  niunbered 
abovit  13  million  po.-.ple.  Probably  half  again 
as  many  workers  in  private  Industry — be- 
tween as  many  workers  in  private  industry — 
between  six  and  seven  million — had  Jobs  that 
were  depeiideut  on  government  orders.  This 
mea.ns  a  tot.iI  of  nearly  20  million  people 
di-reitly  or  indirectly  working  for  federal, 
st-ile,  or  local  government.  That's  more 
th\n'  one  out  of  every  four  working 
Americans. 

I  don't  cite  these  figures  for  scare  value. 
Nor  am  I  here  to  argue  that  government  h.os 
become  too  bltJ,  or  that  it  Is  IneiTielcnt  and 
Wasteful  In  Its  use  of  mr.npower  1  know  Its 
efficiency  c;vn  be  improved.  Just  iis  tUi^t  of 
every  company  In  private  industry  can  be  Im- 
proved, and  1  hope  this  will  happen.  I  don't 
orTer  a  Jud'jment  as  to  whether  government. 
In  terms  of  qu.\ntlty.  hiis  become  too  big;  but 
I  am  certain  It  Is  going  to  become  bigger, 
whatever  p:u-ty  Is  In  power  and  whatever  con- 
ditions prevail  in  the  country.  Government 
Is  a  growth  Industry  It  probably  will  g?-ow 
faster  In  bad  times  than  In  good,  but  It  will 
grow  in  both  goo<l  and  bad. 


■trSINESSMEN    MUST   SPEAK    OUT   ON    CRTTICAL 
N.ATIONAL  ISStTES 

An  this  emphasizes  the  need  for  business 
to  have  a  constructive  working  relationship 
with  government.  There  must  be  open  lines 
of  communication,  and  mutual  respect.  A 
great  help  In  this  direction  would  be  for  more 
bixslness  executives,  at  all  levels,  to  spend 
some  time  in  government  sen-ice.  They  can 
make  a  real  and  needed  contribution  to  tlie 
nation  In  this  way.  while  gaining  experience 
that  will  be  valuable  to  them  In  their  IncU- 
vldual  careers  and  beneficial  to  the  business 
community  as  a  whole. 

The  proper  scope  of  business  participation 
In  public  affairs  is  not  confined  merely  to 
those  issues  which  directly  affect  companies 
or  Industries.  That  kind  of  participation  is 
Important,  and  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
It,  but  it  alone  is  not  enough.  We  hear  too 
little  comment  from  buslnesmen  on  the  great 
and  critical  Issues  that  trouble  the  nation 
today.  As  citizens  and  as  men  of  experience 
and  Judgment,  tliey  share  In  the  enormous  re- 
sponsibility which  this  nation's  power  and 
the  world's  need  place  on  all  Americans.  For 
It  is  responsibility,  not  arrogance  or  agony. 
th,at  power  has  imposed  on  America.  We  did 
not  seek  the  power,  but  we  ha'  ;  It.  And  it  Is 
how  we  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  power  that 
the  world  Is  watching. 

CmZEN    INVOLVEMENT  NEEBO)  FOB   GOOD 
GOVTRNMZN-T 

I  am  no  poUtlcal  scientist,  but  I  have  felt 
for  a  long  time  that  the  successful  working  of 
our  government  system  requires  greater  In- 
volvement of  citizens  In  the  actual  process  of 
government.  Too  many  Americans  feel  alien- 
ated from  the  purposes,  the  objectives  of  the 
nation,  because  they  regard  government  as 
something  in  which  they  have  no  part. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  probably 
was  trying  out  a  long-range  approach  to  this 
problem  when  he  recntly  made  the  interest- 
ing suggestion  that  there  be  a  compulsory 
two-year  term  of  public  service  for  all  young 
men — In  the  armed  forces,  the  Peace  Corps, 
or  other  government  agencies.  The  Adminis- 
tration appeared  to  disown  the  Idea,  at  le.Tst 
for  the  present.  This  was  not  surprising;  now 
would  be  an  awkward  time  to  change  the 
present  draft  law.  But  surely  we  must  be 
giving  thought  to  some  fairer,  more  popular, 
and  more  effective  method  than  we  now  have 
of  drawing  upon  our  young  manhood  for  its 
contribution  to  the  nation's  difficult  work. 

GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  rOB  AIX   YOUNG   MEIN 

Distasteful  as  the  idea  has  been  to  Ameri- 
can minds  in  the  past,  I  believe  some  kind  of 
program  to  Involve  ail  our  young  men  In  gov- 
ernment service  or  a  i>erlod  should  receive 
serious  consideration.  The  outline  and  de- 
tadls  of  such  a  program  would  have  to  be  care- 
fully thought  out  and  debated,  in  Congress 
and  In  other  forums,  for  tlils  would  be  an 
historic  change  In  national  policy.  But  I  be- 
Ueve  that,  in  addition  to  other  advantages.  It 
would  provide  a  better  way  than  we  now  have 
of  filling  the  needs  of  our  armed  services  in 
today's  Insecure  world.  Otir  present  draft 
system,  wliile  It  succeeds  in  filling  manpower 
quotas,  is  warping  the  w'nole  national  atti- 
tude toward  civic  responsibility.  Evasion  of 
duty  has  become  respectable;  the  system 
Itself  provides  procedures  for  it;  counselors 
tell  ovtr  young  men  how  to  do  it;  parents  en- 
courage their  sons  to  find  a  way  out. 

This  is  bad.  It  Is  unfair.  It  Is  devislve.  It 
Is  sowing  seeds  of  bittomess  In  our  society 
that  we  will  be  harvesting  for  years  to 
come.  A  method  that  demands  a  period  of 
service  of  all  men  is  far  preferable  to  the 
present  game  of  chance,  and  even  preferable 
to  a  process  that  would  select  by  an  "honest" 
lottery.  It  seems  to  me  that,  where  the  stakes 
In  many  cases  are  going  to  be  life  or  death,  a 
lottery  of  any  kind  Is  not  right. 

A  system  of  national  service  for  all  would 
cast  more  In  dollars.  In  a  time  of  reci  peace, 
It  would'be  extravagant.  But  In  the  insecure 
world  context  that  we  must  now  regard  as 
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normal,  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  deal 
equitably  and  honorably  with  the  naUonal 
need  for  military  manpower.  Service  for  all. 
whUe  cosUy,  could  yield  good  value  In  a  re- 
newed sense  of  participation  by  our  young 
pe<^le  In  the  Important  work  of  their  coun- 
try. It  could  help  dispel  the  sense  of  re- 
moteness, even  hostUlty,  that  many  feel  to- 
ward the  lawful  authority  of  government. 

GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  FOB  BUSINESSMEN,  TOO 

An  Increased  sense  of  participation  la 
needed  not  only  among  the  young  people 
There  U  great  value  In  the  movement  of 
qualified,  interested  people  from  the  various 
walks  of  civU  life  Into  government  posts  for 
a  period  of  service.  Traditionally  in  this 
country,  members  of  the  legal  profession  have 
moved  into  government  and  back  out  in  this 
fashion;  to  some  extent  it  has  been  true  of 
the  academic  profession.  I  believe  it  should 
become  much  broader  among  all  qualified 
groups,  and  certainly  these  include  the  busl- 
ne.=s  community. 

To  get  this  kind  of  participation,  some  ob- 
stacles will  have  to  be  removed.  I  would  like 
to  see  companies  give  leaves  of  absence  more 
freely  for  government  service,  and  assure  the 
man  who  goes  that  a  Job  in  keeping  with  his 
growth  and  experience  will  be  waiting  when 
he  returns.  Many  comp.inies  say  they  do 
this,  and  many  try.  However,  few  key  men 
believe  It.  They  hesitate  to  pull  out  of  the 
competitive  race  for  a  couple  of  years,  afraid 
of  being  forgotten  or  losing  position.  I  am 
sure  private  industry  can  do  a  better  Job  of 
encouraging  its  talent  to  take  temporary 
Jobs  in  the  public  service. 

GOVERNMENT   SHOULD    REMOVE    SOME    OBSTACLES 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  obstacles  from 
the  other  side.  Government  still  makes  its 
own  executive  recruiting  problems  needlessly 
hard.  Tlie  individual's  sacrifice  of  Income  is 
not  the  biggest  problem.  This  a  temporary 
loss,  which  many  ,are  prepared  to  accept.  The 
oonflict-of-intcrcst  rules  ,ire  a  much  more  se- 
rious obstacle— not  because  they  are  strict, 
but  because  they  are  undefined  and  uncer- 
tain. As  things  now  stand.  It's  practically 
impossible  to  be  sure  that  vou're  beyond 
criticism.  Consre.ss  should  be'  able  to  write 
a  clear-cut  cocie  for  all  public  officials  in- 
cluding members  of  Congress,  to  live  by. 

There  Is  another  dete.-rent  to  public  serv- 
ice, but  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  This 
is  the  risk  of  getting  caught  in  political 
cross-fire,  or  becoming  the  target  of  some 
pundit's  hatchet.  These  are  prospects  to 
make  a  man  think  twice,  but  they  also  help 
to  separate  the  brave  from  the  fearful,  and 
that  is  a  useful  process  of  selection  in  both 
government  and  business. 

Many  of  us  In  business  like  to  profess  great 
distaste  for  anything  and  everjthong  related 
to  politics.  Too  often,  this  reaction  is  our 
way  of  rationalizing  an  inferiority  complex 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  we  don't  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  government  apparatus 
Instead  of  overcoming  our  ignorance,  we  try 
to  Justfy  it.  What  we  really  need  is  to  learn 
more  about  how  government  operates,  at  all 
le\els,  in  all  branches. 

A  company's  top  management  must  itself 
get  Involved  in  this  work.  A  staff  can  help 
In  act,  a  staff  with  government  affairs  as  Ita 
prlm.ary  duty  is  a  "must"  for  most  large  com- 
panies. My  concept  of  such  a  staff  would  be 
that  it  report  to  a  very  high  level  in  the 
management,  and  that  it  be  composed  of 
young  men  who  are  active,  hard-digging  and 
have  already  shown  they  are  on  the  way  up 
It  ought  to  be  an  assignment  in  which  you 
would  want  some  of  your  best  young  men  to 
spend  two  or  three  years.  But  top  manage- 
ment cannot  stay  out  of  the  picture.  The 
days  of  leaving  government  relations  exclu- 
sively to  the  lawyers  and  the  lobbyists  are 
over.  Congressmen  and  agency  officials  are 
no  different  from  anyone  else;  they  gauge  the 
intensity  of  a  company's  concern  over  an 
issue  by  the  level  of  the  men  It  sends  up  to 
bat. 
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GOVERNMENT    AITADIS    IS    VTrAL    BUSINESS    AREA 

Always  there  is  the  problem  of  time 
Where  does  one  find  time  merely  to  Inform 
hlmseU  about  the  Important  Issues,  let  alone 
do  something  about  them?  Past  travel  and 
communications  save  us  time,  but  they  also 
expand  the  worid  we  work  in.  and  multiply 
the  issues  with  which  we  must  deal.  The 
most  frequent  complaint  I  hear  from  busi- 
ness executives— and  probablv  the  one  I 
make  most  often  myself— is  the  need  for 
more  time  and  for  more  Information  In 
our  corporate  planning,  in  our  methods  and 
systems,  we  must  find  ways  to  free  up  more 
executive  time  for  work  in  the  vital  area  of 
government  affairs.  Scattered  shots,  hit  or 
miss  tactics,  part-time  work  blowing  some- 
times hot,  sometimes  cold,  merely  defending 

our    emotions,    convenience,    or    prejudice 

these  will  not  be  effective. 

Neither,  as  I  said  before,  will  a  policy  of 
lymg  low  until  something  happens,  and  then 
reacting  to  it.  If  a  company  or  an  Industry 
has  a  view  on  a  question  that  Is  going  to 
come  up  for  action,  it  is  vital  to  present  that 
view  to  the  people  who  will  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  matter,  and  to  present  it 
early,  before  those  people  have  committed 
themselves  to  a  position  from  which  they 
camiot  gracefully  withdraw.  This  princi- 
ple—let us  call  it  the  rule  of  Initiative— ap- 
plies with  legLslatures.  with  regulatory  agen- 
cies, with  executive  bureaus,  and  with  town 
halls  of  every  size.  It  ought  to  be  the  num- 
ber one  precept  of  business  in  dealing  with 
government.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  num- 
ber one  deficiency. 

IGMORING    POTENTIAL    PROBLEMS    IS    A    MISTAKE 

Sometimes,  takhig  the  Initiative  before  a 
problem  has  really  blown  up  wUl  appear  to 
run  the  risk  of  borrowing  trouble.  If  we 
s.i.y  nothing,  the  conventional  argument 
runs,  maybe  the  problem  will  go  away  Or 
m.aybe  "they"  won't  do  anything  about  It 
this  time.  "Let  sleeping  dogs  He,"  Is  the 
way  it  is  usually  expressed.  Well,  some  of 
us  have  been  bitten  rather  painfully  by  dogs 
that  seemed  to  be  sound  asleep.  To  see  a 
potential  problem  and  do  nothing  about  it 
is  a  worse  mistake  than  not  seeing  it  at  all 
Next  to  the  rule  of  initlaUve  I  would  place 
tne  rule  of  the  reasonable  alternative 
When  business  opposes  a  government  policv 
or  a  piece  of  legislation,  it  too  often  offers 
noth  ng  In  its  place.  Governments  adopt 
policies  and  propose  laws  in  order  to  achieve 
some  objective.  Very  seldom  is  the  harass- 
ment of  an  mdustry  or  a  company  the  reixson 
for  the  measure,  even  though  It  may  be  an 
effect.  If  business  can  suggest  another  way 
to  reach   the   s.ame   objective,   without   the 

iT^^r^"^^  ^^^^-  ^"""^  1*  a  good  chance 
il,r*H^^  accepted.  But  Just  being  against 
something,  without  offering  an  al^rnative 
is  m-ach  less  likely  to  get  results.  It  maV 
earn  some  sympathy,  but  that  is  about  all 

BUSINESS      AND      GOVERNMENT      MUST      REMAIN 
SEPARATE 

In  this  era  of  increasing  Involvement  with 
government,  the  rest  of  us  In  business 
should  be  able  to  learn  something  from  the 
experience  of  the  electric  power  Industry 
You  have  maintained  a  vigorous  and  vital 
enterprise,  soundly  financed  through  the 
normal  channels  of  credit  and  capital  You 
have  grown  in  line  with,  and  even  in  ad- 
vance of.  the  communities  you  serve  You 
have  Improved  service  and,  amid  rising  costs 
for  almost  every  product  and  service  have 
given  your  customers  steadily  better  value 
for  their  money. 

In  short,  you  have  found  a  way  to  live 
successfully  with  regulation.  I  know  you 
are  not  fully  satisfied  with  every  .aspc-ct  of 
your  relations  with  government.  You  are 
dismayed,  and  with  good  reason,  at  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  some  governmental  agencies 
to  promote  public  ;jower.  You  have  prob- 
lems In  the  field  of  government  relations 
but  you  are  better  equipped  than  most  in- 
dustries to  deal  with  them 
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I  have  emphasized  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  business  and  government 
Perhaps  some  of  my  fellow  businessmen  wui 
accuse  me  of  being  soft  on  government  I 
was  in  Washington  too  long,  they  may  say 
and  now  I'm  "one  of  them"  instead  of  "one 
of  us." 

On  the  other  hand,  critics  of  business  may 
charge  that  what  I  am  really  advocating  is 
a  merger  of  business  and  government  with 
those  two  forces  lined  up  against  the  rest  of 

society. 

I  would  answer  both  charges  In  the  same 
way.  I  am  not  recommending  that  business 
and  government  become  partners.  I  believe 
in  the  separation  of  business  and  state 
They  have  different  Jobs  to  do.  Their  in- 
terests, while  often  In  agreement,  are  some- 
times in  confiict.  Each  must  remain  free 
to  criticize,  to  complain,  to  appeal  to  public 
opinion. 

I  believe  we  can  be  grateful  that  business 
and  government  are  on  better  speaking  terms 
than  before.  The  old  shrillness  and  hostility 
were  not  productive.  They  did  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  forming  of  sound  policies.  Their 
result  too  often  was  to  shut  business  out  of 
the  process  by  which  official  policies  are 
formed.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  back  to  those 
angry  old  ways. 

CREATIVE    TENSION    IS    IDEAL    RELATIONSHIP 

But  neither  do  we  wish  to  suffocate  in  a 
cloud  of  harmony  and  togetherness,  gener- 
ated by  fear  that  government  will  find  ways 
to  punish  Its  critics.  The  Ideal  situation  be- 
tween business  and  government,  I  would  say 
is  one  of  creative  tension.  Let  neither  side 
be  suspicious  of  the  other,  but  let  each  be 
watchful. 

Tlie  term  "honeymoon"  has  been  worked 
to  death  in  description  of  the  state  of  affairs 
between  the  business  community  and  the 
present  Administration.  The  state  of  affairs 
has  been  on  balance  favorable,  but  the  term 
is  unfortunate. 

First,  it  suggests  that  a  marriage  has  taken 
place,  and  this  is  neither  true  nor  desirable 
Second.  It  suggests  a  happy  time  that  is  soon 
to  be  over.  I  hope  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  business-government  relations  will 
not  soon  be  over— that  rather  it  will  be  a 
beginning  on  which  we  can  build  Thank 
you. 


National  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Association  Cites  Kupferman  Bill  on 
Alcoholism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NXW    TOkK 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1966 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
bill  H.R.  14197,  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  alcoholism  and 
my  statement  with  respect  thereto  ap- 
peal's at  pages  6973  to  6975  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  31,  1966. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  made  reference 
to  the  problem  and  to  the  organization  in 
my  district  with  the  aim  of  doing  some- 
thin.g  about  the  problem,  like  ACCEPT 
of  Alcoholism  Center  Coordinating  Ed- 
ucation.  Prevention,    and   Treatment 

Appendix  page  A3173,  Congressional 
Record  of  June  13,  1966 — and  New  York 
City  Medical  Society  on  Alcoholism,  Inc.. 
and  the  Physician's  Alcohol  Newsletter- 
Appendix  page  A3262,  Congressional 
Recorp  of  June  16,  1966,  and  Herald 
Counseling  Center:   "To  Save  FamlUes 


A4438 
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Disintegrating  Under  the  Effects  of 
Alcohol"— Appendix  pa^  A3939,  Con- 
gressional Record.  July  26,  1966,  and 
Christian  Herald  Bowery  Mission:  'Your 
Man  on  the  Bowery" — Appendix  page 
A4166,  Congressional  Record  of  August 
8, 1966. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  Re- 
view, a  publication  of  the  National  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Association,  Inc., 
of  Washington.  D.C..  which  is  in  its  29th 
year. 

In  their  August  1.  1966,  issue  they  re- 
fer to  my  bill  as  follows : 
New  Yo«k  Congressman  Propossib  Office  ot 
Ai-coHomsM  Control 

Legislation  Introduced  In  Congress  by  R^p. 
Thzodore  R.  Kupferman.  Republican  of  New 
York.  (H.R.  14197)  to  establish  an  Office  of 
AlcoboUsm  Control  under  the  Surgeon  Gt;i- 
eraJ  baa  attracted  wide  attention  In  medical 
circlea  as  well  as  among  l:iy  organizations. 
Its  objectives.  In  the  sponsor's  words,  are  to 
provide  tot  "a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
searcb  and  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  few  the  education  and  prevention  of 
alcdhollsm  and  the  tre.xtment  and  rehabili- 
tation at  alcoholics."  He  described  the 
problem  of  alcoholism  as  "one  which  takes 
Its  toll  In  shortening  the  life  span,  costing 
business  and  Industry  as  much  as  $2,000,000- 
000  annually  from  absenteeism.  Inefficiency. 
and  accidents,  and  has  grave  con.^eque!ices 
upon  the  family  unit." 

Under  the  Kupferman  bill,  the  Office  of 
AIcohollBin  Control  would  adniini.?ter  pro- 
grams of  matching  grants  to  the  Stiites  and 
of  research,  training  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  universities  and  other  histitutlons. 
It  would  also  coordinate  vario'.is  alcoholic 
projects  presently  conducted  by  different 
agencies.  A  9-member  Alcoholism  Advisory 
Council  »iould  aid  the  Director  in  the  review 
of  grants  and  programs,  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  ways  to  deal  with  alcohol- 
ism. 

In  a  brief  comment  on  his  bill,  Congres;;- 
man  KtrpnaiMAN  asserted  that  "contrary  to 
popular  belief,  the  great  majority  of  the 
alcoholic  population  Is  not  the  visible  "skid 
row'  type  of  alcoholic  found  In  the  Monday 
morning  line-ups,  In  the  Bowery.  In  the  Jails 
and  In  the  city  hospitals.  Some  97  per  cent 
of  all  alcoholics  are  to  be  found  In  the  homes, 
factories,  offices  and  communities  of  Amer- 
ica." He  added  that  In  addition  to  the  huge 
coat  to  Industry,  some  "»43.'2.0OO,OOO  per  an- 
num Is  reflected  In  lost  wages  because  of 
absenteeism  resulting  from  alcoholism." 

Among  the  enthusiastic  respon.5es  Con- 
gressman KtrpFERMAN  has  received  is  a  letter 
from  the  Executive  Director  of  the  New  York 
City  Medical  Society  on  Alcoholism,  who 
wrote:  "We  are  delighted  that  you  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Alco- 
holism Control  under  the  Surgeon  Gener.^l  " 
The  letter  points  out  that  the  Society,  which 
was  established  in  1954.  is  composed  solely  of 
physicians  with  special  Interest  and  experl- 
enoc  in  the  field  of  alcoholism.  Under  a 
grant  from  the  Christopher  D.  Smithers 
Foundation,  it  recently  commenced  publi- 
cation of  the  "Physician's  Alcohol  Newslet- 
ter" which  is  mailed  to  18.000  practicing 
physicians  in  the  Mew  York  area. 

Th«  Editor  of  the  newsletter  also  greeted 
the  Kupferman  bill  with  enthusiasm  and 
wrote:  "It  appears  that  the  time  Is  right, 
both  for  the  public  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, to  press  the  fight  against  alcoholism," 
He  added  that  "In  our  opinion  alcoholism 
as  a  disease  Is  now  on  the  threshold  of 
acceptance  as  a  target  for  Intense,  prolonged 
attack  by  the  medical  profession."  In  one 
of  its  discussions  on  alcoholism  and  medl- 
dnt,  the  newsletter  pointed  to  a  gap  In  the 
p^Mnt  treatment  of  alcoholics.  It  said  "our 
•cat*  and  chronic  hospitals  and  our  clinics 


are  filled  with  patients  Buffering  from  the 
end  stages  of  alcoholism,  with  attendant 
disease  of  liver,  nervous  system,  blood,  pan- 
creas and  even  he^irt.  Yet  there  Is  in  most 
hospitals  no  provision  to  treat  the  early 
stages  of  the  Illness  before  these  irreversible 
changes  occur,"  This  Is  not  the  le;i£t  of  the 
reasons  why  the  N.^BCA  has  lont;  been  on 
record  as  favoring  establlsliment  of  a  Federal 
agen'-y  to  deal  with  the  alcoholism  problem. 


"How  To  Beat  the  Draft"— Vietnam  Day 
Committee 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  H0U.-;E  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  IS,  1966 

Mr,  .A,SHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  tlie  maiiy  thousands  of  American 
soldiers,  from  Valley  Forge  to  Vietnam. 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  defense  of 
this  Nation  would  react  with  livid  indig- 
nation if  they  could  but  read  the  follow- 
in::  set  cf  directives  entitled  "Brief  Notes 
on  the  'Ways  and  Means  of  •Beatuig"  and 
Defeating  the  Draft."  Because  of  one 
directive  in  particular,  I  am  fonvardlng 
this  li.st  of  directions  to  the  Justice  De- 
part.Tncnt  for  possible  violation  of  title  18, 
section  2387  of  the  United  States  Code, 
recardir.f;  activities  affecting  Armed 
Forces  generally. 

Distnb'iited  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia campus  at  Berkeley  and  elsewhere 
by  members  of  the  Victman  Day  Com- 
mittee, this  etfort  to  encourage  evasion 
of  military  service  is  both  childish  and 
superficial.  For  instance,  tiie  initial 
recommendation,  "Be  a  CO," — con- 
scientious objector — counsels  one  to  state 
that  he  is  atrain.st  war  in  any  form,  and 
as  a  consequence  "it  is  fairly  certain  that 
your  local  board  wUl  turn  you  down," 
As  a  matter  of  information,  the  estab- 
lishment of  conscientious  objection  is  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  involved  proc- 
esses in  the  Selective  Service  System.  It 
is  further  stated  that  if  the  conscientious 
objection  claim  is  denied,  one  can  use  up 
"at)Out  a  year"  appealing  the  decision. 
In  the  ca.se  of  a  sincere  and  honest  con- 
scientious objector,  this  may  po.siibly  be 
true,  but  a  phony  objector  without  a  valid 
ca^e  can  be  investicate^d  and  exposed  in 
a  surpri.sin:4ly  .short  time. 

Recommendation  No  6  Ls  similarly 
amateurish.  One  Ls  advised  to  be  an 
epUeptic : 

Borrow  the  standard  epileptic  medal  frcm 
a  friend  and  wear  it.  Mark  the  form  prop- 
erly, tell  the  doctor  and  you're  m  good 
shape. 

Here  apain  the  intelligence  of  tho.se 
serving  on  the  local  draft  board  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  a  class  below  subnormal. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  contrived,  on- 
the-spot  epilepsy  will  be  exposed  with  a 
minimum  of  investigation. 

By  far  the  most  serious  is  that  section 
entitled,  "Extra  Special  Senice."  It 
recommends  tlmt  one  join  the  service 
and  "really  screw  up  the  works,"  by 
telling  "your  buddle.s  the  tnith  about 
the  scene  in  Vietnam."  It  concludes 
with  this  advice: 


TJse  the  bulletin  boards  for  posting  offi- 
cial-looking leaflets  about  the  whole  mi!it.ary 
mess.  Please  be  careful.  If  you  want  to  be 
effective  at  this,  you  can't  be  caught.  For 
the  man  with  real  guts.  (Detailed  pamphlet 
on  this  Is  currently  In  preparation.)" 

For  anyone  considering  this  "extra 
.special  service,"  perusal  of  part  of  title 
18.  section  2387,  might  be  helpful: 

(a)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  Interfere 
with.  Impair,  or  Influence  the  loyalty,  morale. 
or  discipline  of  the  military  or  naval  for.'cs 
of  the  United  St.ites — 

(1)  advLses,  counsels,  urges,  or  in  any  m;'.n- 
ner  c.iuses  or  attempts  to  cause  insubordina- 
tion, di'-!oy:»lty,  mutiny,  or  refu&il  of  duty 
by  any  member  of  the  m.ilitary  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  State's;  or 

(2)  di.stnbutes  or  attempts  to  distribute 
any  •RTitten  or  printed  mutter  whicli  advises, 
cour.£eIs,  or  urges  ln£Ubo;'dination.  dis- 
loyalty, mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  by  any 
member  of  the  military  or  naval  for.-r-  vl  the 
United  Slates — 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  tm- 
pnsoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 
and  shall  be  ineligible  for  tmp!  )yment  by  the 
United  States  or  any  drp.irtment  or  agency 
tliercof.  for  the  five  ycara  next  follo.vnig  ais 
conviction. 

I  would  hesitate  to  place  this  trayh 
In  the  CoNGRESsioN\L  Record  if  a  greater 
sood  would  be  served  by  omittincr  It. 
However,  a  hard  line  of  demarcation 
must  be  drawn  tjotwccn  sincere  and  hon- 
est dissent  and  the  chicanery  of  a  few 
who  will  use  every  cheap  and  rotten  trick 
in  the  book  to  gain  their  ends.  >.Iy  pur- 
pose is  to  make  good  men  mad.  ai'id 
lhrou.:;h  their  righteous  indignation  to 
uiue  themselves,  in  their  own  splievcs 
of  iiifluence.  to  recmphasize  and  imple- 
ment the  traditions  of  our  American 
heritage  while  vigorously  resisting  those 
attacks  on  our  system  as  cxcmpUfied  by 
the  followinar  recommendations  on  how 
to  evade  military  service. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Brief  Notes  on  the  Ways  and  Me;.\ns  of 
•BtAiiNG"  AND  Defeating  the  DR.'iFT 

1.  Be  a  CO.  Write  your  local  draft  board 
requesting  the  special  conscientious  objector 
form  sss  150.  Now  If  youtdon't  ha^e  religious 
or  plnlo'ophical  reasons  that  cause  you  to  be 
against  w;ir  "in  any  form."  don't  let  it  botlier 
you.  Mitrk  yes  on  that  questif.'n  anyway,  or 
mark  out  the  "in  any  form"  if  you  want  txi 
be  more  honest  about  It.  It's  fairly  certain 
that  your  locul  board  wil*  turn  you  dowTi. 
However,  you  can  then  appeal  their  decision. 
be  investigated,  appeal  again  and  so  on.  The 
whole  process  takes  about  a  yeir,  and  by  that 
time  we'll  have  stopped  the  war  in  Vietr,:mi 
(we  hope).  For  further  Information  on  the 
CO.  procEK,  write:  Central  Committee  for 
Conscientiotis  Objectors,  2006  Walnut  St,. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103,  or:  War  Resistors 
League,  5  Beekman  St,.  New  York  38.  N A'. 
Have  fun. 

2.  Have  a  "demonstration"  during  your 
pre-ltiductlon  physical.  This  Is  a  way  for 
political  objectors  to  get  a  4-F  and  cause  the 
military  a  lot  of  trouble.  Arrive  at  examin- 
ing center  wearing  signs:  END  THE  DRAFT 
NOW !  or  GET  OUT  OP  VIETNAM  or  Uie  like. 
Wear  buttons.  Leaflet  your  fellow  prospec- 
tive Inducteee.  Tell  them  what  army  life 
and  the  war  In  Vietnam  are  really  all  about. 
Be  determined  and  the  officers  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  be  rid  of  you. 

3.  Refuse  to  sign  the  loyalty  oath  and  don't 
mark  the  RED  list.  If  you  do,  they  will  ar- 
rest you.  They'll  investigate  you  and  II 
you've  been  fairly  active  in  any  of  the  "sub- 
versive" campus  movements,  they  won't  want 
you. 
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4.  Be  -gay."  Play  the  homo-sexual  bit 
Mark  "yes"  or  don't  mark  the  "Homosexual 
Tendencies"  Une  on  forms.  Psychiatrist  may 
give  you  the  run-around  but  stick  with  It. 
If  you're  really  game,  be  obviously  one  of  the 
gay"  boys.  Besides  flicking  your  wrist,  move 
your  body  like  chicks  do— hold  cigarette  deli- 
cately, talk  melodlcally,  act  embarrassed  In 
front  of  the  other  guys  when  you  undress. 
Ask  your  girl-friend  to  give  you  lessons  or 
watch  the  Frisco  North  Beach  crowd  any 
week-end  night.  "CJay"  bars  are  also  found 
down  in  the  Tenderloin— Turk  Street  area 

5.  Note  from  doctor.  If  j-ou  have  a  "friend- 
ly '  family  doctor  or  can  buy  one,  you'll  find 
he  8  extremely  handy.  Get  a  signed  note 
from  him  attesting  to  an  allergy,  a  trick  knee 
or  elbow  or  shoulder  or  back  trouble  or 
astlmia.  Don't  forget  to  mark  appropriate 
places  on  Induction  forms  and  you've  pot  It 
made.  Without  a  Dr.'s  note,  you'll  have  to 
do  a  pretty  good  Job  of  faking  these  things 
Certain  chemicals  will  temporarily  induce 
allergies— isee  your  chemist. 

6.  Be  an  epUeptlc.  Borrow  the  standard 
epileplc  medal  from  a  friend  and  wear  It 
Mark  the  form  properly,  tell  the  Dr  and 
you  re  In  good  shape.  If  you  want  to  have 
some  fun.  read  about  and  fake  a  seizure.  It's 
fun  and  you'll  really  give  them  a  head- 
ache. 

7.  Jail  record.  Most  of  us  aren't  luckv 
enough  to  have  a  felony  record,  but  if  you've 
got  one  -use  it.  They  Insist  on  It:  you'll  see 
signs  all  over  the  place  telling  you  what  a 
crune  you'll  be  conmilttlng  If  you  don't  t«ll 
them.  Misdemeanors— If  you've  got  enough 
of  them— are  a  good  deal.  Suspicion  of  bur- 
glary or  robbery  or  murder  .ore  also  nice  bets 

8  Play  psycho.  If  you've  ever  been  to  see 
a    head-shrlnker"— even  oncfr-bv  all  means 

,T;m  w?  ^"^  ^^"^'  *"  "°^  from  "him  and  a 
little  bit  of  acting  with  this  will  go  a  long 
way.  Chew  your  fingernails.  Talk  about  the 
Viet  Cong  being  out  to  get  you.  Tell  them 
you  re  a  secret  agent  for  God  Johnson.  Or 
be  sincere  and  tell  the  Dr.  how  much  you 
enjoy  walking  on  the  CJolden  Gate  bridge 
Use  yaur  Imagination,  have  a  ball,  and  you'll 
blow  their  minds  without  having  yours  blown 

9.  Arrive  drun*.  Being  late  here  really 
helixs.  They  may  send  you  away  to  come 
back  another  day.  but  It'll  look  good  to  have 
It  on  your  record.  If  you  do  this  bit  enough 
times,  they'll  probably  run  you  back  to  the 
headshrinker  to  find  out  why.  Then  play  it 
cool  (the  booze  wiU  help)  and  you've  got 
It  made. 

10.  Arrive  high.  They'll  smell  It.  and  you 
v;on  t  have  to  admit  It.  Lf  you  want  to  go 
about  the  addiction  scene  In  a  really  big  way 
use  a  conamon  pin  on  your  arm  for  a  few 
weeks  in  advance.  Check  with  your  friends 
who  'shoot'  to  see  If  the  marks  look  good; 
then  you'U  have  no  trouble  convincing  the 
Drs.  "* 
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with  a  feflow  inductee,  or  better  yet— one 
erf  the  offlcers  or  doctors. 

14.  Bed-wetting.  TWI  them  you  ««t  the 
bed  when  you're  away  from  home.  If  they 
don't  defer  you  prove  it  when  you're  Induct- 
ed. 

Extra  Special  Service  for  those  who  really 
care.  Join  the  army  or  any  of  the  other  mili- 
tary branches  and  really  screw  up  the  works. 
Tell  your  buddies  the  truth  about  the  scene 
in  Vietnam.  They'll  listen  to  you;  you're 
one  of  them.  Use  the  base  bulletin  boards 
for  posting  official-looking  leaflets  alxiut  the 
whole  military  mess.  Please  be  careftil  If 
you  want  to  be  effective  at  this,  you  can't  be 
caught.  For  the  man  vrith  real  guts  (De- 
tailed pamphlet  on  this  is  currently  in  nre- 
paratlon. )  ^ 

A  deluxe  booklet  containing  all  the  many 
ways  and  means  and  whys  of  "beating"  and 
defeating  the  draft  U  nearlng  completion 
and  will  soon  be  Issued  at  nominal  cost 
If  you  have  any  suggestions  or  persona]  anec- 
dotes on  draft  evasion  and  army  Infiltration, 
please  forward  them  to:  Dept.  2017-J  2407 
Pulton  Street,  Berkeley,  California.  Atten: 
Xsidney.  Also  contact  above  at  549-0811 
for  draft  coua-seling  and  additional  infor- 
mation. 


NASA  Post-Apollo  Plan  Urged  by 
December  1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


1 1 .  Be  .in  undesirable.  Go  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  without  a  shower.  Really  look  dirty 
Stink.  Long  hair  helps.  Go  In  barefoot  with 
your  sandals  tied  around  your  neck  Give  a 
wmo  a  bottle  for  his  clothes  and  wear  them 
For  extra  kicks,  talk  f.^r-out  (some  pot  will 
help  here) .  One  doctor  Is  probably  all  you'll 
have  to  see.  and  he'll  be  only  too  happy  to 
get  you  out  of  the  place. 

12.  (Censored).  Dont  do  ANYTHING 
rlsht.  Forget  Instructions,  don't  follow  or- 
ders, and  generally  do  Just  about  everything 
wrong.  Apologize  profusely  for  your  mls- 
take.s,  .and  they'll  probably  tell  you  how  sorry 
they  are  for  having  to  give  you  a  4-P. 

13.  Be  a  trouble-maker.  Refuse  to  follow 
orders.  {You  don't  have  to,  you're  not  Ui 
the  army ) .  Let  them  know  exacUy  what  you 
think  of  them.  Be  antagonistic;  smoke  where 
the  signs  say  NO  SMOKING.     Pick  a  fight 


OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 
Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
Mr.  George  C.  Wilson  presented  In  the 
August  8  Issue  of  the  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology  magazine  a  very  com- 
prehen-slve  reiwrt  on  the  recent  staff 
study  of  the  Subcommittee  on  NASA 
Oversight  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  tlie  future  national  space 
objectives. 

I  wish  to  Insert  this  article  in  the 
Record  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  Importance  of  our  setting 
new  objectives  In  the  space  program  be- 
yond our  present  goals  If  we  are  to  keep 
our  space  program  going  at  its  present 
pace  and  to  Insure  that  our  Nation 
realizes  as  many  benefits  as  possible  from 
these  programs. 

The  article  follows: 
N.A.SA   Post-Apollo  Pl,\n   Urged  by   Dcrr-.T- 
BES   1— House  Spacb  SUBcoMMrrrEE  Cal:  s 
FOR  Earlt  Detinition  To  Pre\te:nt  Dl^-rut- 
TioN  or  AEnospACE  Industry  Drive 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 
Wa.shingtont.— National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  should  prevent  whole 
aile  disruption  within  the  U.S.  areo^^pace 
ndustry  by  specifying  to  Congress  by  Decem- 
ber 1  Ju.st  what  the  nation  should  do  in 
space  after  the  Apollo  manned  lunar  landing 
progr.im,  the  House  manned  space  flight  sub- 
committee declares  in  a  report  to  be  released 

SOilll. 

The  subcommittee  report  docs  not  recom- 
mend what  the  new  natlon.al  space  goal 
should  b^-only  that  It  U  high  time  to 
agree  on  one.  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Olin  E.  Teague  (D.-Tex.)  has  long  argued 
that  the  failure  to  cstabll.sh  a  new  national 
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space  goal  threatens  to  cost  the  U.S  thou- 
sands of  areospace  Jobe  and  milUons  of  dol- 
lars worth  at  facUlUes  built  for  the  Apollo 
program.  *^ 

Rep.  TEAGtTE  long  has  claimed  that  the 
Johnson  AdministraUon  "ha^  been  derelict" 
in  not  Identifying  a  new  national  space  goaU 
He  said  letting  the  space  program  drift  fur- 
ther tow.ird  uncertainty  is  UnpeUlng  aero- 
space .specialists  to  leave  their  Jobs  for  more 
secure  positions.  He  predicted  tlie  present 
r.er<>.-icope    manpower    force    of    400.000    will 

T\'oL^°  ^^^■'^^  ^^  '^^^  y^^  ^d  100.000 

m  1968  unless  the  nation  sets  a  new  goal  to 
dKspel    tne    present    uncertainty    about    the 

fr'^nJT*^''^-  ""'^^  "  g°^'  »s  set  soon, 
he  added,  space  facilities  "will  have  to  be 
put  in  cold  storage"  (aw&st  June  20  p  71) 
The  subcommittee  report  calls  for  "'a  rally- 
ing point'  on  which  a  program  of  unmanned 
and  manned  missions  could  converge  It 
cites  as  an  example— rather  than  a  fliii'rec. 
ommendation— focusing  the  national  space 
prognam  on  a  manned  fiyby  of  the  planet 
M.ars  by  the  mid-1970s  and  a  m.anned  landing 
there  by  the  early  19806  (aw4st  Mar.  14,  p 
So) .  ^ 

The  subcommittee  said  that,  In  deddiiiK 
on  national  goa,Is  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress. NA.SA  should  consider  these  five  f,.c- 
tors:  national  security,  economic  advantages 
scientific  discoveries,  international  coopera- 
tion and  the  U.S.  competitive  position  and 
technoIoiTical  progress. 

Once  NASA  declares  its  new  national  space 
goal,  the  subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
House  .science  rmd  Astronautics  Committee 
hold  heannfr.s  on  the  proposal,  thus  fostering 
a  ci.a!o<me  on  the  space  program  and  the 
national  consciusus  for  which  the  space 
agency  h.is  been  w.alting.  This  approach^  as 
the  subcommittee  sees  It,  would  also  have 
the  adv.uit4.ge  ol  enlisting  Congress  from  the 
start  in  the  next  national  space  ende.-ivor 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  space  commit- 
tees during  hearings  earlier  this  year  have 
rw-sailed  NASA  for  being  so  vague  about  its 
post-ApoUo  pl.,ns.  The  House  manned  space 
flight  subcommittee  report  recommends  that 
besi^des  sUitlng  new  national  space  objectives 
N.^SA  should  specify  what  missions  could  be 
performed  within  those  objectives,  their  cofts 
and  benefits  to  the  nation,  and  the  manned 
and  unmanned  projecte  envisioned  to  achieve 
the  overall  goals. 

While  NASA  has  established  a  mechanU^m 
to  cooperate  with  the  Defense  Dept.,  the  sub- 
conmilttee  report  recommends  that  this  co- 
operation -oe  extended  to  other  government 
agencies  so  there  Is  broad  participation  In 
the  next  space  effort  The  subcommittee 
e^^dontly  has  In  mind  more  cooperation  with 
the  Depts.  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  .and 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admln- 
Istr.ation  (aw&st  Mru-.  21.  p.  94)  and  the 
Fcder.al  Aviation  Agency. 

This  would  be  especially  true  if  NAS.\ 
sets  increasing  man's  knowledge  of  the  earth 
as  Us  new  national  .-pace  goal  (aw&st  Mar  7 
P   115) . 

To  help  the  Congress  and  others  me.vu-e 
the  impact  of  the  Apollo  and  post-Apollo 
piLgrrans,  the  subconmUttee  recom.meiids 
tliat  N.-VSA  release  annual  repons  showing 
what  t.vpe  of  ,'^peci.illsts  are  employed  what 
tl.ey  are  doing  and  how  space  facilities  are 
being  u.sed. 

Tlie  Idea  Is  to  help  spotlight  waste  of  man- 
power or  fivcilitles  which  might  be  used^ 
perhaps  through  retraining— In  areas  more 
vital  to  the  national  space  program, 

Be.>^ides  its  own  reconunendations  t'-e 
lengthy  report  summarizes  the  post-ApoUo 
Ideas  of  more  than  20  aerospace  firms  which 
answered  subcommittee  questlonnaU-es. 
"Hiere  w.is  wide  agreement  among  those  firms 
that  a  new  national  goal  must  l>e  set  to  keep 
the  space  p.-ogi.im-.s  present  momentum 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n-LiNois 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  August  19,  Mayor  Richard 
Daley,  of  Chicago,  made  a  televic.ion  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  city  to  advi-se 
them  of  his  decision  to  seek  a  couit  in- 
junction limiting  the  number  of  civil 
rights  demonstrations  and  the  size  of  the 
demonstrations. 

In  recent  weeks,  Chicago  has  been  the 
scene  of  demonstrations  and  civil  dis- 
turbances. In  all  too  many  instances, 
violence  has  resulted,  with  personal  in- 
jury and  property  loss  and  damage  to  In- 
nocent bystanders,  to  the  demonstrators, 
and  to  the  public  in  general. 

In  seeking  this  injunction.  Mayor 
Daley  sought  to  avert  ;^ider  violence  and 
tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
cx>lleagues  today  to  Mayor  Daley's  elo- 
quent, thoughtful  discussion  of  the  rea- 
sons behind  his  decision  to  request  the 
Intercession  of  the  courts  to  li;nit  the  size 
and  number  of  demonstrations  in  Chi- 
cago. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statiment     to     the     People     by     M.^yor 
Richard  J.  Daley.  August  19.  196G 

My  fellow  citizens:  I  have  taken  this  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  you  In  your  homes  to- 
nlgbt  because  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
matters  that  directly  affect  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  everj'  family  In  our  city. 

At  my  direction — af:er  conferences  with 
the  superintendent  of  pxjlice.  O.  W.  Wilson — 
the  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago today  filed  suit  In  the  circuit  court  of 
Cook  County  seeking  a  temporary  Injunction 
to  regulate  street  demon.strations  In  the  city 
of  Chicago.  Judge  Cornelius  J.  HarrlngtoD 
granted  the  Injunction. 

A^  mayor  of  Chicago.  I  feel  it  is  my  respon- 
BlbUlty  to  report  to  you  directly  tonight  be- 
cause of  the  great  moral  and  legal  questions 
Involved  In  this  su.t. 

Throughout  our  Nation,  the  right  of  peti- 
tion for  redress  of  grievances  by  reasonable 
demonstrations  has  been  u=ed  to  correct  in- 
justices that  have  lingered  too  long  in  our 
society.  To  redress  these  wrongs  Negroes 
and  whites  have  Joined  together  in  demon- 
strations and  legal  actions  whlrh  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  civil  rlght.^  legislation.  This 
has  been  supported  by  a  consensus  of  the 
American  people. 

This  law  suit  does  net  in  any  way  seek  to 
prohibit  or  Interfere  v^Tih  the  cons'itution  il 
rights  of  all  citizens  to  petition  for  redress 
of  grievances  and  to  conduct  reasonable 
demonstrations.  We  have  never  done  this 
In  Chicago. 

Dtiring  the  past  t-j.-o  years  there  have  been 
many  civil  rights  demonstrations  conducted 
In  an  orderly  manner  along  various  routes  in 
our  dty.  There  Is  no  desire  on  anyone's 
part  to  Interfere  with  these  orderly  civil 
rights  demonstrations.  The  only  purpoce  of 
this  siilt  Is  to  end  that  kind  of  street  demon- 
strations which  have  adversely  alTected  ih.e 
right*  of  all  people  by  making  It  impossible 
for  the  police  depiartment  to  adequately  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  every  citizen. 

In  all  of  the  marches  and  demonstrations 
the  police  deportment  in  no  way  interfered. 


but  assisted  and  protected  everyone  partic- 
ipating in  the  Tn  irch  who  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner. 

There  Is  perhajjs  no  more  difficult  as-^ign- 
ment  for  a  policeman  than  to  confront  mobs 
of  pe^^^ple  carrying  signs,  hooting,  throwing 
rocks,  lire  crackers  and  other  missiles  at  the 
raarcliers.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty 
the  Chicago  Police  Department  has  been 
praised  throughout  the  Nation  for  their  pro- 
fessional conduct  and  their  courage. 

What  has  made  the  Job  of  protecting  the 
lives  and  property  of  both  the  marchers  and 
citizens  more  difficult  has  been  the  failure  of 
the  civil  rights  leaders  to  Inform  the  police 
of  the  location,  the  character,  and  the  ?xtent 
of  the  demonstrations.  In  the  past  two 
years  there  have  been  more  than  two  hun- 
dred civil  right.s  demonstrations,  and  only 
In  two  Instances  have  the  police  been  given. 
In  writing,  the  Inform.atlon  essential  for  the 
pro'ection  of  lives  and  property. 

The  demonstrations  also  have  been  held 
during  rush  hours,  and  recently,  at  night, 
when  demands  on  police  manpower  for  crime 
prevention  and  traffic  control  is  most  acute. 

You  can  readily  understand  the  drain  on 
polica  manpower.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances the  police  have  approximately  1,000 
men  on  pa'rol  in  the  neighborhoods  cf  Chi- 
cago. There  have  been  occasions  where 
more  officers  have  been  a.>signed  to  protect 
the  marchers  and  other  citizens,  than  are 
normally  used  to  protect  the  neighborhoods 
In  all  of  the  city. 

I  h.ive  appealed  to  the  civil  rights  leaders 
to  take  the  Issue  out  of  the  streets  and  on 
to  the  conference  table.  I  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  reduction  of  police  protection 
resulting  from  the  demonstrations  strikes 
p;irticul.irly  at  those  areas  where  there  are 
the  most  f.imllles — the  most  children. 

I  reminded  them  that  much  of  the 
violence — .Ti'i'st  of  the  disturbances — were 
bei.ig  stimulated  by  extremists  of  the  right 
and  the  left— not  from  the  residents  of  the 
North,  South,  and  West  Sides — but  ex- 
tremists who  live  out  of  the  community — 
out  of  the  county — and  in  many  instances — 
out  of  the  State.  I  said  that  a  continuance 
of  tlieso  kinds  of  demonstrations  would  only 
serve  as  a  magnet  to  the  hate  groups  whose 
only  desire  Is  to  stir  tip  racial,  violence,  and 
disorder,  I  told  them  Uiat  I  believed  that 
most  people  of  this  city,  and  especially  thoee 
who  are  most  anxious  to  see  hatred  subside 
and  dUcrlminatlon  because  of  race  elimi- 
nated, do  not  want  to  see  the  gre.it  Issue 
of  civU  rights  reduced  to  the  level  of  street 
Eghting  and  the  collapse  of  law  and  order. 

I  said  that  while  the  civil  rlehts  mnrches 
were  going  on  there  were  thousands  of  people 
travelling  back  and  forth  across  the  city  In 
orderly  movement  to  Jobs — and  on  their  jobs 
providing  the  real  basis  for  p/ogress.  The 
riehts  of  these  people  must  be  protected. 
They  h.vve  constitutional  rights  to  protection 
and  so  have  their  families. 

ft  Is  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
all  the  people.  Negroes  and  white,  that  we 
have  asked  the  court  not  to  .stop  but  to  reg- 
ulate to  a  reasonable  degree  the  street  dem- 
onstrations. The  temporary  injunction  Is- 
sued by  the  court  provides  reasonable  regula- 
tions.   Tliey  are: 

1  PrnvLsion  that  there  will  be  one  street 
demonstration  In  any  specific  area  In  the 
city  of  Clilcago  on  a  given  day. 

2.  Street  demonstrations  will  be  limited  to 
500  persons  or  less. 

3.  To  give  the  police  24  hours  notice  In 
writing  which  will  aid  the  police  to  give 
adequate  protection  to  all  of  our  citii'eiis 
particularly  the  marchers. 

4.  To  prohibit  demonstrations  except  dur- 
ing dayli^tht  and  non-rush  hours. 

In  all  of  my  public  career  I  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  injunctions.  But  as 
nnyor  of  Chicago — of  all  the  people — I  was 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  balancing  rights — 
both   guaranteed   by   the   Constitution.     On 


the  one  hand  there  was  the  constitutional 
right  of  petition  and  on  the  other  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  safety  of  person.  Thia 
is  an  ItKSue  which  not  only  cunlroiits  Ciuc.-.g'7 
but  the  entire  Nation.  It  ciumc't  be  answered 
In  the  streets,  nor  by  executive  order  or 
emotional  out*jur.sts — it  c:iii  only  bo  aii..vvcreU 
by  court  action. 

I  sincerely  ask  the  citizens  of  this  city — 
Negro  nnd  wlulc — to  abide  by  this  court  or- 
der and  to  uvclJ  Interference  with  the 
marchers. 

The  bitiric  condition  in  the  success  of  any 
human  endeavor  is  tl:c  preservation  of  law 
and  order.  I  know  that  all  the  people  of 
Chic.-igo  will  support  these  elTorts  to  resolve 
the  Issues  In  our  courts  and  to  maintain 
hiinn'>ny  in  o:.;r  c;:y. 

As  Abraham  Lln.^oln  said: 

"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  by  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  ll.sping  babe 
that  prattles  on  hjr  l.'.ii — lot  it  l>e  taugxU  in 
schools.  In  seminaries,  and  In  colleges — • 
let  It  be  written  in  primers,  spelling  books. 
and  in  alm.inac.s — let  it  be  pre:ichod  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In  legislative  halls, 
and  enforced  in  courts  of  Ju;;tice. 

"And.  In  short,  let  it  become  the  P'  lilio.il 
religion  of  the  nation.  And  let  tlie  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  graie 
and  the  gay.  of  all  scxos  and  tongues,  and 
colors  and  conditions,  sAcrific*  unceasingly 
upon  Us  altars." 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUifENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
d  cument  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  sam.e  shall  be  acrunipn- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Governmont  submittinc;  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  report';  or 
docum.ents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (V  S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1033). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copier,  wlien 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Roprcsentn- 
ttves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congre£sion.\l  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Dclopatts 
wlio  have  changed  their  residences  will  plea=e 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
coTcctly  given  in  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec,  150,  p. 
1939). 


Pancretan  Association  of  America  Na- 
tional ConvenHon— Springfield,  Ma$$, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 


OF    MASS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  23,  1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pan- 
^n^?  Association  of  America  has  just 
completed  one  of  its  most  successful  na- 
tloiial  conventions  in  its  history,  it  was 
held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  my  con- 
gi-essional  district  and  was  attended  by 
many  delegates  from  the  local  chapters 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  week 
long  event  was  highlighted  in  authentic 
Cretan  atmosphere  and  ended  with  a 
magmficent  banquet  and  hall 

The  host  chapters  for  this  remarkable 
convention  were  the  Cretan  Association 

T.?^^fl^^  ^^^  ^^^  P'-°°<Jos  Ladies  So- 
ciety of  Springfield.  Both  of  these  orga- 
nizations deserved  and  recevied  high 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  the  en- 
tire program  was  planned  and  carried 
out  for  the  19th  Biennial  National  Pan- 
cretan Convention.  A  long  list  of  dedi- 
cated people  assisted  to  make  the  con- 
wTo^°"  something  to  be  remembered. 
Heading  this  list  were  George  Mylonakis 
president  of  Minos-Crete;  Mrs.  John 
Metz  dakis.  preseident  of  Proodos;  Mano 
Rodolakis,    convention    chairman    and 

^^InT'  °l  ^^'*"^*  N°-  1:  ^^-  Charles 
Kantos,  chairman  of  ladies'  activities 
and  Harry  Erinakis,  adviser 

fin^""'  ^r^}^""-  ^^^  Pancretan  Associa- 
tion, under  the  presidency  of  Nick  Dela- 
fcLs,  of  San  Francisco,  has  become  one  of 
the  most  active  and  best  known  Greek 
n^!fn-^%^  the  country.    It  Is  a  national 
orgariization  that  traces  its  ancestry  to 
the  historical  Island  of  Crete.    Its  mem- 
berehip  is  limited  to  those  of  Cretan  an- 
cestory  and  those  who  are  married  to 
Cretans.    It  is  dedicated  to  the  precepts 
and  prax:tices  of  the  Christian  religron 
and  to  humanitarian  and  charitable  en- 
ilT'/-    ""^e     ^sociatlon-s     activities 
have  done  much  to  keep  alive  the  mag- 
nificent culture  of  Crete— m  music,  dance 
and  languag^-among  the  young  and  old 
Of  Cretan  descent  In  this  country     It 
^H^n^l^^"^  scholarships  for  study  here 
and  m  Crete  and  It  has  contributed  its 

nf^''f.l'"^^°"'"*^^^  *°  *^^  establishment 
of  health  centers  in  Crete— the  Venze- 
lion  Pancretan  Sanatorium  and  the  gen- 
eral hospitals  of  Canea  and  Rethymnon. 
TTirough  the  cooperation  of  the  Greek 
War  Relief,  contributions  were  sent  to 
«w^e  war  orphans  and  refugees  of 

tiJ)f^ic^^t«"l  *^*  Pancretan  Associa- 
S^.^  Jufttflably  proud  of  what  It  has 
done  for  the  land  of  its  fort)earers  and 


for  the  contributions  that  it  has  made 
to  the  United  States.  Much  of  what  it 
has  done  and  is  doing  was  emphasized  at 
the  great  dinner  during  the  closing  davs 
of  the  convention.  I  was  privileged  to 
be  an  honored  guest  at  that  event 

Greetings   of   the   Commonwealth   of 
Massachusetts    were    brought    by    Gov 
John  A.  Volpe  who  cited  the  organiza- 
tion for  "Its  dedication  to  the  principles 
of    good    citizenship    and    devotion    to 
tenets    of    its    ancient    faith."      Mayor 
Charies  V.   Ryan  brought  greetings  of 
the  city  of  Springfield  and  praised  the 
local  chapters  and  people  of  Greek  de- 
scent who  had  done  so  much  for  the 
community.    Dimitri  Pentzopoulos,  con- 
sul of  Greece  from  Boston,  speaking  elo- 
quently in  the  HeUenic  language  dwelled 
on  the  civlUzation  of  Crete  and  noted 
that  the  centenary  of  the  1866  Cretan 
revolution  which  resulted  in  the  union  of 
the   island  with  Greece  should  be  ob- 
served by  all  chapter  across  the  United 
States  during  the  first  10  days  of  Novem- 
ber.    The  President  of  the  Pancretan 
Association  of  America,  Nick  Delakis  de- 
taile»>  the  fine  work  the  organization  is 
doing  m  the  medical  and  educational 
nelds  and  compUmented  the  member- 
ship for  their  scarifices  and  dedication 
James  P.  Danalls,  banquet  chairman 
and   toastmaster,   introduced   his   Emi- 
nence lakovos,  archbishop  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  North  and  South 
America  and  this  towering  man  of  God 
responded  with  a  truly  remarkable  and 
mowng  address.    He  reminded  those  as- 
sembled that  they  had  a  responsibility 
to  continue  the  culture  and  history  of 
Crete.      In    magnificent    language,    he 
pointed  out  that  Greece  was  the  founder 
of  European  civilization  and,  that  what 
we  now  know  as  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  colonized  by  the  combined  culture  of 
Greece.    He  cautioned  the  present  gen- 
eration—particularly     the      young— to 
open  their  eyes"  to  the  problems  of  the 
day  and  the  attitudes  of  the  existing 
social   order.     Archbishop   lakovos   re- 
minded   the   Cretans   of   their   "heavy 
hentage  '  and  the  symbol  of  the  laby- 
rinth.   He  said : 

The  labyrinth  signifies  the  lifelong  strug- 
gle of  man  to  free  himself  from  a  maze  of 
problems.  Citizens  In  present  day^ety 
Often  lose  their  orientation  and  stru^  to 
d^cover  an  exit  which  will  give  them  cour- 
age, a  philosophy  and  ability  to  create  a 
new  type  of  life  for  themselves. 


Mr.  Speaker,  aU  who  heard  the  stir- 
ring words  of  Archbishop  lakovos  came 

LT^/  ^^°^J^^  ^^^'  banquet  with  a 
sense  of  pride  m  Hellenic  civilization  and 
^Hrf.?*?'"  °^  rededlcatlon  to  the  great 
Principles  upon  which  the  nation  of 
Greece  was  founded. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Pan- 

^"iJ^°^i*"°r/°^  ^^  ^^t  success 
M  Ite  19th  biennial  convention.    I  take 

SJf^i^'"  ^^'^^  ^  *^«  part  Played  by 
the  Mlnos-Crete  and  Proodos  chapters 


in  contributing  to  the  success  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  convention.  The  mcm- 
bersliip  of  these  local  chapters  have  con- 
tributed much  to  Crete  and  to  our  own 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  with  these  remarks  the 
speech  I  delivered  at  the  banquet,  a  brief 
history  of  the  Cretan  Association  Minos- 
Crete     and     Cretan     Ladies'     Society 

r,!'°°?o°.^  ^^^  ^^""^^  chapters  that  hosted 
the  19th  Biennial  National  Convention 
of  the  Pancretan  AssociaUon  of  Amer- 
ica; and  the  grand  banquet  program: 

Cretan  Association  Minos-Crete  and 
Cretan  Ladies'  Society.  -Proodos."  Spring- 
field, Mass..  proudly  present  the  Grand 
Banquet  in  honor  of  the  19th  Biennial  Na- 
tional Convention  o'  the  Pancretan  Associa- 
tion of  Ainerlca,  Thursday,  August  11.  1966 
Opera  Hall  Ballroom,  Kimball  Towers 
Springfield,  Mass.  cowers. 

coMMrrm 

Honorary  Chairmen:  Mr.  George  Mylonakis. 

Mrs.  Jolin  Metzidakls. 

General  Chairman:   Mr.  James  P.  Danalls 
Registration:  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hamilakls 
■Tickets:  Mr.  Victor  Gahatsos,  Miss  Joanne 

Katsoimakls.  -^^^^ 

Hospitality:  Mr.  Peter  Kaloroumakis.  Mr 
■nieodore  Carellas.  Mr.  Steve  Metzidakls 

Decorations:  Mrs.  Charles  Bonatakis  Mrs 
James  Danalls,  Mrs.  James  Romanes.  Mrs' 
Paul   Hamllakis,   Mr.   Michael    Vekakis    Mrs' 

Srr'U^"'^'''  *^^-  ^«'^  Kaloroumakis.' 
Mrs,  Theodore  Carellas.  Mrs.  Nicholas  Votze 
Mrs.  John  Koundourakls. 

Typography  by  Steve  Metzidakls. 

PROGRAM 

National  Anthems. 
Iakov^"°°'     ^^     Eminence     Archbishop 

Banquet  Chairman  and  Toastmacter- 
James  P.  Panalls.  «>unaeter. 

Speakers 

M^"chTu^ts'°^"    ^    ^°''"-    °«^-^™-    <^ 

Honorable  Charles  V.  Ryan,  Mayor  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  J^    w 

Honorable  Edward  P.  Boland,  Congreas- 
inan,  Massachusette  Second  District 

Honorable  Dlmltrl  Pen tzopouloe. '  Consul 
of  Greece  In  Boeton,  Massachusetts 

Nick  Delakis,  President.  Pancretan  As- 
sociation of  America. 

«-,^^  ^^^''°*  lakovoe.  Archbishop  of  the 
^e^k^Orthodox  Church  of  North  and  South 

Honored  ffueatt 
Mr.  Mano  Rodolakis. 
Mrs.  John  Metzidakls. 
Mrs,  Charles  Kantos. 
Mr.  George  Mylonakis. 
Mr.  Harry  Erinakis. 
Mr.  John  Kaloroumakis 
lal^v«'"''"°''-     "^    Eminence    Archbishop 

Vocal  Selections:  Mrs.  Michael  Romell 
Accompanist:  Mrs.  Theodore  Thomas.' 

Speech  or  Congkessman  Boland  to  th«  19th 

BtomiAL    CONVTNTION    Or    THE    Pa«^^ 

A^^HATioN     or     America.     SprinS^ 
Mass.,  August  11,  196« 

Archbishop      lakovos.      Governor      Volpe 
Mrs.  Metzidakls.  reepectlve  pre«ldeni  of  the 
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hoat  ohApterB.  Mlnoe-Cret«  and  Proodoe,  and 
TOMittmirtur  JamM  Danalls; 

I  am  Br»t«(ul  for  the  Invitation  from  the  ^ 
bast  ebapCcra  that  brings  ooe  to  the  19th 
pi«pT»i«i  CooT«ntt<ai  at  the  Ptuicretan  Aaeo- 
liatlfli  at  Amcrle*.  You  honor  me  In  per- 
mltttns  ma  to  Join  -with  all  oi  you  in  this 
iiiaaiilinfiil  eTent. 

I  b»T«  foUoiwed  the  press  accounts  of  the 
nmwkabla  eventa  you  have  staged  In  con- 
junotion  with  this  great  convention  during 
tbla  proclaimed  Pancretan  WeeS.  You  In- 
deed, have  arranged  a  full  and  interesting 
program. 

Titt  be  It  from  me,  with  my  weak  words, 
to  detain  you  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
remainder  ot  the  program.  I  apologize  for 
my  Ineptneaa  in  doing  the  Pendozall  Etnd  the 
Syrtol  But.  you  can  be  sure,  that  I  will  not 
trench  upon  the  Ume  so  that  you  can  par- 
tlclpata  in  them. 

I  come  to  personally  convey  my  congratu- 
latlona  and  best  wlshee  to  the  Pancretan 
Association  of  America,  and  Its  many  chap- 
ters throughout  America,  for  what  It  has 
done.  Is  doing  and  will  do  for  Its  members. 
for  Crete  and  for  the  United  States!  You 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  yoxir  accomplish- 
ments. 

As  you  sit  In  the  splendor  of  these  sur- 
roundings— sprinkled  with  the  atmosphere 
of  your  native  land,  you  can  swell  with  pride 
aa  you  think  of  Crete — Its  antiquity,  its 
dvlUzation — Ita  culture.  And  you  can 
stand  tall  and  straight  as  you  dwell  on 
Cretans — your  ancestors  and  yourselves  I 
And  you  can  take  justifiable  satisfaction  in 
the  progress  you  have  made  in  this  country. 
The  saga  of  Greek  Immigration  to  the 
U.S.  la  altogether  unviBuaL  Driven  by  pov- 
erty from  the  stony  fields  of  Thessaly,  aJid 
the  rocky  Islets  of  the  Aegean,  nearly  70 '~r  of 
all  Greek  immigrants  arrived  here  In  a  single 
wave  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
present  century. 

So  unlike  other  recent  arrivals,  they  could 
not  count  upon  compatriots  who  had  come 
here  earlier,  to  assist  them  In  the  process  of 
entering  their  new,  strange,  complex  indlrtd- 
ual  society. 

It  la  not  an  easy  task — it  never  Is — to  leave 
one's  homeland  and  travel  thousands  of 
mllea  to  a  new  place.  You  bring  strange 
aoxindlng  namea  from  far  away  places  to  a 
new  and  untried  area  .  .  .  where  acceptance 
la  not  easy  and  too  often,  hostile  and  re- 
pelling. So,  you  gathered  in  your  own  com- 
munltlee — among  fellow  immlgranta  and 
looked  to  your  church  and  yo'or  own  clubs 
and  socletlea  for  guidance  and  assistance. 
That  Is  why  the  Cretan  Association  Mlnos- 
Creta  sprung  Into  being.  And  this  associa- 
tion responded  magnificently  to  the  cry  of 
Its  mambers  as  It  dwelled  upon  a  program 
of  mutual  assistance — not  alone  to  Cretans 
here — but  back  in  its  native  island. 

But  when  your  ancestors  came,  they 
brought  with  them  a  love  of  religion,  respect 
for  education  and  great  family  and  neighbor 
affection.  And  they  carried  with  them  a 
love  of  country  and  a  long  history  of  demo- 
cratic principles — an  exquisite  culture. 

Prom  that  period  to  this,  the  Greek  im- 
print on  American  society  has  been  em- 
phatic. There  la  today,  no  domain  of  Amer- 
ican life,  where  Greeks  have  not  been  active, 
and  to  which  they  have  not  brought  soma 
contribution.  They  are  found  everywhere — 
In  commerce,  and  in  the  highest  lostitutions 
of  learning.  In  the  armed  forces  amd  In  gov- 
ernment. In  banks  and  In  the  shipping  busi- 
neea,  in  restaurants,  hotels,  Industry — In  the 
arts,  letters,  press  and  politics — the  whole 
fabric  of  American  life ! 

No  wonder  you  have  a  right  to  be  proud  I 
Thanks  to  the  activities  of  the  Pancretan 
Association  of  America,  you  are  putting  back 
Into  life  *  little  more  than  you  are  gett^g 
out  of  It — for  your  fellow  countrymen  and 
your  beloTsd  Crete. 


Because  of  what  you  are.  axe  doing  and 
will  continue  to  do  for  this  nation.  I  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  US   of  .'Vmerica. 

Cretan  Association  Minos-Crete 
The  history  of  the  Crettin  Organization  of 
Springfield.  Massachvise'-Us.  the  uklest  Chap- 
ter of  the  Pancretan  .Association  of  America, 
has  been  conspiled  by  H.irry  J  Erinakis,  a 
charter  member 

By  1905  the  Cretan  people  begun  arriving 
In  .-America  Uj  the  mills  of  Chlcopeo.  Massa- 
chusetts with  the  hope  of  worlclng  for  a  sliort 
period  of  time  and  then  returning  to  tlieir 
homes. 

By  the  year  1914.  there  were  over  700  Cre- 
tans in  Chicopee.  the  majority  of  whom 
hailed  from  tiie  Province  of  Hania,  Crete. 
They  marveled  at  their  newly  adopted  and 
hospitable  country  and  soon  began  to  make 
plans  to  organize  to  better  serve  their  inter- 
ests. The  upshot  was  that  most  of  them 
stayed  and  eventually  became  American 
citizens. 

Following  the  Balkan  War  and  during  the 
First  W'jrld  W.'U,  more  tiian  50  young  Cretans 
served  in  the  United  Sttites  .Armed  Forces. 

Many  other  Cretans  returned  to  their  na- 
tr.  e  land  and  served  in  the  Greek  .Army. 

On  April  16.  1916,  the  Cretans  of  Chicopee 
presented  a  theatrical  prcxjuction  entitled 
"EXOSIS  OTHONOS"  for  philanthropic  en- 
deavors with  great  succes.s 

Later  that  year  a  flve-member  committee 
was  appointed  to  enroll  members  and  thus 
organize  the  Cretan  Community  Association. 
In  1918.  the  City  of  Ciilcopce  invited  the 
Greeks  of  the  City  to  take  part  in  the  Fourth 
of  July  parade.  The  enrolled  members,  now 
150  strong,  called  a  meeting  and  voted  to 
take  part  in  the  celebration.  .At  this  meet- 
ing a  committee  w:is  appointed  'o  rttn  the 
elections  of  new  officers  and  the  first  Board 
of  Directors  was  elected  of  the  Pancretan 
Society  "Minos,"  also  known  as  the  Pan- 
cretan  Union    in   America. 

After  the  By-Laws  were  drawn  up  and  ap- 
proved, the  Society,  from  then  on.  operated 
and  functioned  as  a  philanthropic  and  patri- 
otic group.  Ever  since  then,  the  American 
as  well  as  tlie  Greek  Press  has  repeatedly 
described  tlie  good  work  accomplished  by 
the  Cretan  Society.  The  City  of  Chicopee 
becam.e  known  aa  "Creticx>polls." 

In  the  year  1922.  the  Cretan  Society 
"Minos"  founded  an  afternoon  Greek  School 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. With  the  aid  of  many  projects,  it 
was  able  to  maintain  .uid  operate  It  prop- 
erly. 

At  this  time  tlie  Cret-in  Society  had  many 
members  in  other  cities,  such  as  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Akron,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  New 
Haven,  Hartford.  Southbridge  and  In  other 
parts  of  Western  M.LS.siichusetts. 

The  Society  assisted  the  efforts  of  the 
Greek  War  Relief  by  contributing  monies  and 
clothing  for  the  refugees  of  -Asia  Minor. 
Through  the  unselfish  and  generous  contri- 
bution of  the  Pancretan  Association,  health 
centers  were  established  in  Crete;  the  Venl- 
zc'iion  Pancretan  Sanltorlum;  the  Rethym- 
non  General  Hospital,  and  the  Canea  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Through  the  years  the  Cretan 
Brotherhood  of  Minos-Crete  have  contri- 
buted more  than  $28,000  for  the  fulfillment 
of  these  worthwiule  causes  and  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  more  to  other  charities. 

Our  local  Cret-an  Society  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  cst.iblishment  of  the 
American  Pancretan  Union  in  1929.  Mr. 
Erinakis  weus  sent  as  representative  of  our 
association  to  convey  the  decisions  of  our 
members  and  contribute  his  efforts  towards 
uniting  the  Cretans  In  America.  In  1929 
when  the  various  Cretan  Fraternities  united, 
establishing  the  Pancretan  Union,  our  As- 
sociation was  one  of  the  first  to  Join  and  re- 
mains so  to  this  day,  drawing  its  member- 
ship from  Western  Massachusetts.     Our  rep- 


resentatives to  the  First  National  Conference 
in  Chicago  had  a  big  part  In  giving  the  Eng- 
lish name  to  our  National  Organization. 
Since  then  our  group  has  been  known  as  the 
Cretan  Brotherhood,  "Mlnoe"  Chapter  of  the 
Pancretan  Union  In  America. 

In  the  year  1944,  the  members  decided  to 
move  the  center  of  our  organization  to 
Springfield,  M.assachusetts,  where  a  Charter 
was  also  acquired.  This  was  done  because 
most  of  the  members  had  relocated  in  this 
area. 

In  the  year  1946.  all  the  Cretans  of  the 
city  were  united  Into  one  Society  known  as 
the  Cretan  Association  "Minos-Crete", 
Springfield.  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the 
Pancretan  Association  of  America. 

In  1947.  the  Association  purchased  the 
property  on  37  Oarew  St.  and  after  remodel- 
ing the  buildings,  the  offices  were  moved 
there.  The  Minos-Crete  Chapter  was  the 
first  among  Chapters  to  acquire  its  own  club 
and  property. 

After  48  years  of  fruitful  progres.<;,  our 
Brotherhood  in  Sprinfleld  has  been  given  the 
chance  to  extend  a  warm  greeting  to  our  fel- 
low Cretans,  delegates  and  friends  at  the  19th 
Biennial  National  Pancretan  Convention. 
Your  Host  Chapters,  Mince-Crete  and 
Proodos.  hope  your  stay  In  our  city  a  most 
enjoyable  one. 

Cretan  Ladies'  Society,  "Proodos" 
"Proodos"',  as  we  are  known  today,  has  an 
illustrious  past  with  many  of  the  Cretan 
Ladies  of  this  area  having  played  an  impor- 
tant role  In  its  formation.  With  headquar- 
ters at  37  Oarew  St.  In  Springfield,  we  are  the 
product  of  the  merger  between  the  Chicopee 
Cretan  Ladles  Society  "Ariadne"  and  the 
Springfield  "Proodos."  This  merger  took 
place  on  April  8,  1955  due  to  a  Cretan  popu- 
lation shift  to  Springfield. 

Under  the  able  guidance  and  Inspiration 
of  the  past-presidents,  this  union  brought 
about  the  fulfillment  of  many  of  the  dreams 
of  the  Cretans  ...  in  helping  the  people  of 
Crete. 

Out  women  assisted  in  the  establishments 
of  health  centers  in  Crete:  The  Venezuelan 
Pancretan  Sanatorium  and  The  General  Hos- 
pitals of  Canea  and  Rethymnon.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Greek  War  Relief, 
contributions  were  sent  to  aid  the  War  Or- 
phans and  Refugees  of  Crete  and  many  other 
benevolences  among  them  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Here,  in  Springfield,  we  assisted  in  the 
beautlficatlon  of  oui  church,  The  St.  George 
Greek  Orthodox  Memorial  Church.  To  pro- 
mote the  future  growth  of  our  community, 
"Proodos"  was  the  first  Greek  organization 
in  this  area  to  sponsor  a  benefit  for  the  St. 
George  Building  Fund. 

On  June  1,  1960,  "Proodos"  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pancretan  Association  of  America, 
thus  enabling  us,  six  years  later,  to  be  yotir 
convention  host. 

In  tracing  the  history  before  the  merger 
of  1955.  we  note  the  following: 

Many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Men's  Cretan  Organization  "Minos"  In  Chico- 
pee, the  Cretan  Ladles  of  this  area  decided  to 
unite  to  better  their  way  of  life  In  their 
adopted  country,  to  perpetuate  their  tradi- 
tions and  to  help  the  less  fortunate  among 
them.  Thus,  on  June  29,  1931  a  committee 
was  formed  to  enroll  members  and  the  first 
meeting  was  held  on  August  1,  1931.  In. 
order  to  perpetuate  the  Greek  tongue  and 
Orthodox  religion  among  our  children,  the 
Council  assisted  in  the  first  afternoon  Greek 
School  that  was  founded  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Also,  during  the  depression  years,  help 
was  extended  to  our  needy  countrymen  in 
various  ways. 

A  few  years  later.  In  near-by  Springfield, 
this  same  Cretan  spirit  of  endeavor  was 
aroused  .  .  .  the  need  for  closer  ties  among 
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themselves  Therefore,  on  Jan.  28.  1934  the 
Cretan  Ladies  Society  of  Springfield 
Proodos  •  was  founded. 
At  their  first  meeting  the  council  elected 
as  Officers;  Mrs.  K.  Lionakis  (Pres  )  Miss 
M  Louvltakis  (V.  Pres.),  Mrs.  J.  Metzidakls 
I  bee.)   and  Mrs    G.  Cavros   (Treas  ) 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  complied 
to  which  we  adhere  to  this  day  with  the 
exception  of  new  amendments 

The  CreUm  Ladles  carried  on  the  virgorous 
traditions  of  their  CreUin  past,  thus  creating 
the  Cretan  Ladies'  Societies  that  merged  to 
form  our  •Proodoe"  of  today. 


investing    the    proceeds    In    higher-yielding 
taxable  securities.  '  * 

The  second  quesUonable  local  government 
financ  ng  practice  is  that  of  Industrial  aid 
financing.  This  is  for  local  government  to 
sell  It^  ovvn  Ux-free  securities  at  cut  rates  to 
finance  the  building  of  an  Industrial  plant 
for  a  private  btislness  enterprise 

Both  arbitrage  and  Industrial  aid  financ- 
hig  are  the  subjects  of  much  civic  dispute 
The  more  urgent  Issue  Is  the  tax-free  financ- 
ing    for     private     Industry.     The     arbitr.age 
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practice  has  been  mostly  in  the  advance  7e 
•  urrain"  «"i'i   --J   ,.   ^ 


The  Daily  Bond  Buyer  Reasserti  That 
Tax-Free  Municipal  Financing  of  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  Is  Unfair  and  Unwise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSI.NT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1, 1966 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, I  noted  that  there  Is  growing  agree- 
ment among  a  large  nunaber  of  organi- 
zations that  the  abuse  by  cities  and 
towns  of  their  privilege  to  Issue  tax- 
exempt  bonds  should  be  stopped  The 
Investment  Banlcers  Association  and  the 
AFL-CIO,  for  example,  both  state  that 
municipalities  should  not  finance  the 
construction  of  manufacturing  plants 
and  commercial  facilities  to  be  leased  or 
sold  to  private,  profitmaklng  corpora- 
tions with  tax-exempt  bonds  intended  to 
finance  public  facilities  like  schools  hos- 
pitals, and  roads. 

Today,  I  add  to  the  growing  chorus  the 
editorial  voice  of  the  Daily  Bond  Buyer 
the  authoritative  trade  paper  of  bond 
dealers.  In  an  August  15  editorial  the 
paper  reaffirmed  its  opposition  to  this 
practice  in  these  words: 
This  newspaper  believes  it  timely,  too   to 

nrt^r/"^  "^."^^  '^'^^  ^^-^''^  financing  for 
private  Industry  Is  unfair  as  well  as  unwise 

„rv?T?"  consummated,  such  financing  is 

JT^nL  ,  ^°T.^""^-«  P'-lvate  enterprise  that 

securities.  Such  financing  is  unfair  to  other 
ocal  government  borrowers,  because  It  tends 
to  increase  the  borrowing  costs  of  aU  local 

L°nffT^"^  ^y  *^*  ''^'S^*  Of  What  are  es- 
sentially private  enterprise  debts. 

A  copy  of  the  full  editorial  follows: 
The  Tax  Exempt  Bond  Function 

Thought-provoking  developments  affectln- 
questionable  practices  of  local  government  In 
the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt  bonds  iu-e  at  hand 
In  declarations  by  the  Federal  Treasury  the 
state  courts  of  Missouri,  and  an  Important 
panel  of  the  American  Bar  Associatkm 

One  of  the  practices  In  question  is  arbi- 
trage^ This  is  for  local  government  to  sell 
and  buy  tax-free  and  taxable  securities  In 
ro«f  n^  T."^'  "^  *°  arbitrage  the  low  Interest 
»r  v^  J'^  °''"  t'-^^^-fee  borrowing  against 
the  higher  m.arket  yield   of  the   talaWe    n- 

comSi  "h    ''  "  ''"-"'^'   "^^  P-^P^^  »«  to  ac- 
?oc^ri  ^""''"^^  '"  ^^«  ^^ost  of  servicing 

ocal  government  debt  or  to  generate  an  In- 
vestment profit  from  the  market  plav 

One  device  Is  to  refund  high-cost  local  gov- 
ernment debt  not  yet  callable  by  selline  a 
second  1S.U0  of  tax-free  sectiritie^  Tt  lower 
inter^t  cost  and  relnvesUng  the  proceeds 
Of  the  second  bond  issue  in  United  States 
Government  securities.  Another  is  borrow- 
ing unneeded  money  at  low  tax-free  cost  and 


futl&ing  field  and  is  practicable  only  when 

?,^^^'>,'"''^^,!  '^^  ^^'""S-  ^or  the  moment, 
then,  the  advance  refunding  issue  is  aca- 
demic. 

Why.  then,  .should  the  Trea^urv  and  the 
frmtrtglo'"""""    ""''•    ''^    concerned    about 

Probably  because  of  the  imnunence  of  the 
extension  of  arbitrage  techniques  Into  the 
present  hlgh-lnterest-cost  market  through 
mlck  -  "  of  the  "discount  bond  gim- 

Tri^„t  '^^'"i"^  ^'"^  market,  when  many 
Treasury  bonds  bearing  Interest  rates  near 
the  current  borrowing  costs  of  local  govern- 
ment are  selling  at  deep  discounts  from  100 
t  is  possible  for  a  local  government  to  sell 
ts  own  bonds  in  one  principal  amotmt  and 
^Ll  ,  P'"°c^s  to  buy  Treasury  bonds  of 
much  larger  principal  amount.  The  ulti- 
mate redemption— at  a  price  of  100— of  the 
Treasury  bonds  bought  at  deep  price  discount 
would  net  a  sizable  capital  gain  to  th^^o^a 
government. 

The   Treasury's   denunciation    of   the    ar- 

^  '^%^ffn"f."f  ^'J^''  "'"^  '""«'  ^  Viewed 

an  effort   to  check   market   churning  of 

such   kind   by   exhortation   rather    tha"f  by 

^h  ??„  "1,  '^^    ^"'^^'^^    Revenue    Service 
That  the  Bar  Association  panel  came  out  at 

mavT/*,'"^'  ^''^  "  "^^  pronouncemen 
may  not  have  a  coincidence;    but  If  so    it 

Tht^^^i'^'  °"^  '°^  ^^  Washington  officials 
The   endorsement  by  the   Bar  Association 

tl^nl't'*'  ""'  l^^  Treasury's  posltl^means 
that  future  arbitrage  deals  by  local  govern- 

Thlnkir  ofrh"''"-^'  """^  ""^  ^^  "^^  ^"'"' 
private  fawye^'  government  officials  and  the 

It  will  just  not  be  feasible  for  local  eov- 
ernment  out  to  borrow  arbitr^e  money  to 

fn^  thi"  °"'ur°"l  ^^'^'"S  attorneys  attest? 
ng  the  legality  of  the  bonds  proposed  to  be 

prl^-MeTndtt^^r  "^^  '''''■''^  ^^^'"^  ^^ 
It  is  significant  that  the  Treasury's  decla- 

Sdl^'lt^^'  '^^  °^'  Association's  report 
The  lawyers  stressed  two  good  points  both 
negative^  One  was  that  Pid«al  legt^  aUon 
to  check  tax-free  Industrial  aid  financing 
ZT/^'^1''  **  ^^'^^rnine  the  tax-privi- 
leged borrowing  power  of  all   local   govern- 

The  other  point  added  up  to  the  .came 
thing:  that  if  the  tax-free  aid  to  Indus  rv 
is  not  controlled  rationally  at  the  local  i^v- 
ernment  level,  the  privilege  of  contim^ecl^ax 
exemptlon    for    local    government    b^nds    of 

Th^?!'"?^  r'"  ^^  Jeopardized  seriollv 
The  recent  ruling  of  a  Missouri  Judce  that 
the  ea^hold  of  a  private  enterprise  iln  a 
municipally-financed  industrial  plant  is  sub- 
ject to  ta.xation  at  the  county  level  mnv  in- 
stance the  play  of  "local  control'-  toa?  ti"e 
Bar  Association  lawyers  were  not  thinking  of 
dniJnr^n  ^^'^''^ound  seems  to  be  a  multiple 
dilemma,  one  burdened  by  confused  think 

iuLuom   ''''  ""'^  °^  "^'•°*=«'  g^er^:!^; 

ofT^^  ^Treasury  Is  distressed  at  the  thought 
of  local  governments  making  monev  bv  mar- 

^e^.?"'r  r*^  ^■"^'^'^  se^curitl^^  sliU^e 
Treasury  hesitates  to  Invoke  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  stop  It 

Simllariy,  In  the  Industrial  aid  Lssue    the 
Treasury  and  the  Bar  Association  panel  seen! 


iL^^u^r,  ^Hf*^  ta^-free  mdustna:  fin.incmg 
has  been  abused  and  Is  headed  for  wider 
the'^nnLT  ^°'''  "^^  Government  officials  and 
the  ^^Ir^,  ^^-'"^  "'  reluctant  to  invoke 
the  Federal  power  as  a  corrective 

rsJ^l^°?3  °"^""  ^^  t^"*""  the  position  re- 
peatedly that  all  ux-free  financing  for  pri- 
son y^'^y  ^«  ""^-'se.  It  reassert  an  opin- 
ion   now    endorsed    by    the    Bar   A.ssociaiion 

use  the  Federal  legislative  power  to  trv  to 
stop  such  financing.  r      ^     y.u  lt\    to 

This  newspaper  believes  it   timelv    too    to 
nnf.7'/'^  ''""''  '''■''  ^«'^-f^^^"  financl^f^ 

How«  "'''^'  ''  ""^^'^  «^  ^cll  .a.,  unllse 
unf^i^.'"  consummated,  such  financing  i.^. 
unfair  to  competitive  private  enterprise  that 
is  financing  its  needs  by  the  sale  of  taxab  e 
securities.  Such  financing  is  unfair  to  o  1,;' 
local  government  borrowers,  because  it  tends 
to  increase  the  borrowing  costs  of  all  Vocal 
government  by  the  weight  of  what  are  es 
sentlally  private   enterprise   debts 

fac^t'thlt^fr^"!  M  ^'"'"^  nowadays  to  the 
fact  that  the  privilege  of  selling  tax-exemoi 
bonds  flows  from  the  soverelgntv  ol  the  gov- 
ernment Of  Which  the  borrower  is  a  sub- 
division; and  that  the  chief  mark  of  this 
sm-erelgnty  is  the  U>xing  power  When  a 
local  government  Invokes  its  sovereign 
^^iJlr"^^''  '■'■  ^  ''°^™*-  t^^x-free-wm3 
bi  ity— that  Is,  its  taxing  power— it  is  taking 
a  free  nde  in  behalf  of  private  enterprises  a! 

L  ff^nf  °  ,"""  °'''"  '°^^'  governments 
As  for  the  alleged  arbitrage  abuse,  it  mu^t 

t^e  r.  rfv,'*'^'  "^^  ""^'^  '°'  the  arbitrage 
the  fact   that  one  government- the  Federal 
Government-has  renounced  its  right  to  sel 

thaTthe  -r  "--"'^^  "'^  ^  tax-exempt%asls  and 
that  the  governments  of  the  50  st,ite-=  have 
not  renounced  the  right. 

The  consequence  is  a  basic  di.n)antv  in 
market  borrowing  rates,  as  demon  r, ted 
daily  in  the  new  financing  market  This  ci,^- 
parity  is  t.intamount  to  a  Federal  subsidv  of 

one  Tot'^vi"  H  "'  '°  ""  '°^''"  g-'cn-.mems 
one  not  viewed  as  subversive  of  thf  public 
Interest  for  that  reason  puoiic 

thY^V^iV'-  "  "?  ^"'^"^^d  exploitation  of 
lie  rt^nf  '*'^P^"''t>'  '"to  the  field  of  local  pub- 
lic debt  management  offensive'  The  Treis 
urys  opposition  must  not  be  to  the  klnd'of 
subsidy-^  but  to  its  potentiallv  ungove  r  ab?e 
sj^:  When  It  comes  to  a  Federal  loss  of  rev! 
enough''  °*"   "^"'"""^   ''°"'^-^-   ^"ough    is 

.r.?!  '1°"'^*  ?"''^  arbitn,pe.  if  invoked  widelv 
enough  would  eventually  wipe  out  the  nue 
disparity  and  the  game  would  come  to  ar 
end  by  itself-at  least  momentarih  With 
tax-exempt  borrowing  rates  the  same  as  tax- 
able borrowing  rates,  the  cherished  local  gov - 

mC^b'of  ^'"'■"'f'^P"'''^  P''^"^ee  would  lo.e 
much  of  its  preferential  value 

The  same  would  happen,  too.  If  lax-free  in- 
dustrl.al  financing  were  extending  on  a  wide 
enough  scale.  ^  "^ 

And  the  same  would  be  true    too.  if  the 
Federal  Government  were  to  reassert  it,«  nrn 
ilepe  of  celling  Treasury  bonds  on  a  tax-free 

l^'^'thls  r  "^'  '^'"^"^^-  ^'''  "-""^  to  do! 
om  ,hi  ;  P"^Pose   may  not    be   to  wipe 

out  the  tax-exemptlnn  prtviieee  of  local  gov- 
ernment; but  the  effect  will  be  the  some 


The  Late  Fred  W.  Brinkerhoff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

CF    KANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.SEXTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23,  1966 
Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  death  has 
claunod  the  life  of  Mr.  Fred  Brinkerhoff 
one  of  the  most  dlsUnguished  and  widely 
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CONnPF^iQTnKr  a  t 


■DTT/^/^Tl  T-k 


..^aoaij  ana  me  Bar  Association  panel  seem 


i.vi.1  .   ±-  I  fu 


one  of  the  most  dlsUnguished  and  widely 
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respected  journalists  and  historians  to 
ever  appear  on  the  Kansas  scene. 

His  editorials  which  appeared  so  many 
years  in  the  Pittsburg  Headlight  and 
Sun,  will  be  missed  by  thousands,  as  will 
the  political  counsel  which  was  so  eagerly 
sought  by  countless  offlceseekers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torials appearing  In  the  Russell  Daily 
News,    the   Hutchinson   News,    and    the 
Sallna  Journal,  all  in  my  congressional 
district,  eulogizing  this  great  Kansan: 
[Prom  the  Russell  (Kans.)  Dally  Ne-*-s,  Av.g 
19.  19661 
Thb  "Thundereb"  Is  Dead 
"Mr.  Pittsburg,"  Fred  W.   Brlnkerhoff.' la 
deed   at  81   hoO.  with  taU   death   the   most 
vociferous  pen  of  the  Southeastern  Kansas 
Balkans     la     stilled.     The     death     of     the 
"Thunderer-  means  that  Kansas  Journalism 
will  never  be  quite  the  same. 

For  S6  years  Mr.  Brlnkerhoff  was  the 
staunch  and  outspoken  editor  oX  The  Pitts- 
burg Headlight-Sun  and  j>enned  many  wtJch- 
ful  pronouncements  on  the  follies  and  foibles 
that  are  a  part  of  Kansas  history. 

A  stocky  figure  with  bushy  eyebrows.  Mr. 
Brlnkerhoff  had  an  unbending  professional 
standard:  To  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
community  In  which  he  lived  and  worked. 
"The  editor  who  for  a  single  minute  Is 
Inclined  to  minimize  the  Importance  of  the 
home  news,  and  loses  his  bc^ance  In  the  mass 
of  International  and  national  news.  Is  wan- 
dering away  from  a  fundamental  principle." 
he  once  said.  "The  editor  who  Is  reluctant 
to  battle  for  every  sound  cause  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  community  la  Inviting  disaster." 

Mr.  Brlnkerhoff  was  a  prodigious  reader, 
visitor.  Information-seeker  and  writer,  with 
high  Ideals  and  principles. 

A  Kansas  colleague,  Rolla  Clymer.  editor  ot 
The  El  Dorado  Times,  once  said  of  his  good 
friend's  editorials : 

"They  have  praised  the  worthy,  damned  th« 
false,  helped  to  unscrew  the  Inscrutable, 
blasted  error  and  deoslt,  and  have  poked 
pomposity  In  the  ribs.  They  have  spread 
neighborly  klndnees.  they  have  shared  the 
deepest  of  private  sorrow  and  they  have 
rollicked  In  gaiety  over  Incidents  that  stirred 
the  community's  funny  bone." 

Mr.  Brlnkerhoff  was  a  commanding  figure 
of  a  man  and  his  accomplishments  were  as 
Impressive  as  his  appearance.  More  than  a 
mere  observer,  he  took  an  active  part  In  the 
life  of  his  community  and  his  state  and  Its 
politics  and  hla  acumen  brought  many  lead- 
ers of  politics,  government  and  Industry  to 
seek  his  counsel. 

The  pUlar  of  Kansas  Journalism  was  among 
the  last  of  the  great  breed  of  smalltown  edi- 
tors whose  Intelligence  and  concern  and 
forthrlghtness  gave  them  influence  far  be- 
yond their  own  communities  and  brought 
fame  to  Kansas  Journalism. 

It  was  our  fortune  to  work  for  Mr.  BrUit- 
erhoff  and  The  Plttsbiirg  Headlight-Sun  dur- 
ing the  years  of  1942-43  while  we  were  a  stu- 
dent at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  and 
we  consider  this  opportunity  one  of  the 
milestones  in  our  career  as  we  salute  the 
mark  he  left,  one  which  will  inspire  people 
In  the  fourth  estate  of  Kansas  for  a  long 
time  to  come. — A  D  E. 


What  a  glittering  group  they  were.  Fred 
BrinkerhofT.  Old  Bill  White  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette.  Ed  Howe  of  ihe  Atchliion  Globe,  the 
"Sage  of  PoUto  Hill  "  George  Marble  of  the 
Fort  Scott  Tribune 

Charlie  Scott  of  the  Tola  Rcgi-ster.  Victor 
Murdnck  of  the  Wichita  Eugle  and  Henry  Al- 
len of  the  Wichltii  Beacon.  Ewlng  Herbert 
of  the  Hliiwiitha  World.  W.  C  Simons  of  ilie 
Lawrence  Journal  World. 

Oscar  Sta'.iffer.  then  of  the  Arkans.is  City 
Traveler  Rolla  Clymer  of  the  El  Dorado 
Times.  W  Y.  Morgan  of  this  paper.  Arthur 
Capper  of  t'-e  Topeka  CapiUl.  Clyde  Reed 
of  the  P.irsoiis  Sun. 

They  have  much  In  common.  Financially 
they  euidcd  their  papers  from  the  "shirttail 
full  of  type  '  days  to  comforUible  aQluence 
Their  first  love,  however,  was  in  their 
editorials. 

They  wrote  their  own  and  they  wrote  them 
well.  They  had  sometliing  to  say  and  they 
said  it  forcibly.  Daily  they  stixKl  up  to  be 
counted 

They  loved  their  communities  a-s  well,  and 
contributed  largely  to  ttie  upbuilding  of 
them.  Yet  this  did  not  keep  tfiem  from 
criticizing  what  they  loved  well  when  they 
felt  criticism  w.is  m  order 

They  also  loved  their  Republican  party. 
They  were  king  m-tkers  In  It.  More  than 
one  of  them  cl.Umed  a  poUucal  crown  for 
hini.self  with  a  resulting  loss  uj  his  profes- 
sion. 

Fred  Brlnkerhoff  typified  all  of  tlielr  best 
qualities.  Now  he  has  gone  to  Join  tliose 
who  departed  before  hlni.  His,  and  their. 
p;^ssing  is  a  reason  for  deep  regret.  The 
mold  that  produced  them  is  broken 

I  From  the  Sallna  Joiu-nal.  .\ug    17,   !Jti61 
Fred  Bai.NKERiMrF 

nie  obitu;u-y  editorl<U  for  Fred  Brlnkerhoff 
should  be  a  masterpiece.  It  ,?hot:ld  refer  to 
him  as  the  Thunderer  of  the  Balkans.  It 
should  cite  him  as  the  foremost  historian  of 
our  state  It  should  recall  his  political 
prowess,  his  community  achievements,  his 
half  century  .is  one  of  the  Greats  of  Kan.^rus 
Journalism. 

Such  an  editorial  I  cannot  write.  Sep- 
arat«l  though  we  were  by  time  and  prairie. 
Fred  Brlnkerhoff  was  one  of  my  beloved 
friends.     .And  he  is  dead. 


(From  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.)   News, 
Aug    19,  19661 


FRKD    BaiNKKRHOfT  ' 

It  was  typical  of  Fred  Brlnkerhoff  that  h« 
hard  written  tbe  editorials  for  that  Issxie  of 
the  Pittsburg  Headlight  printed  In  hU  last 
day  on  earth.  At  the  age  of  81  It  la  neces- 
sary to  wrlt«  "30~  to  tbe  career  of  one  of  tbs 
last  of  that  generation  of  editors  that  gats 
Kansas  newspapers  a  national  reputation. 


.« 
*• 


Crisi*  on  the  Lake — Who'»  to  Blame  for 
Pollation? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    n,t-lNOI3 
IN  THE  HOUdE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augii.?t  23.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELJ).  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  of  August  17,  1966, 
carries  a  .story  by  Henry  De  Ziitter  which 
puts  a  new  light  on  the  pollution  of  Lake 
Michigan  waters.  I  have  already  writ- 
ten to  the  chief  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers concerning  the  dumplnK  of  dredg- 
ings  into  the  lake,  but  It  appears  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  not  alone  to 
blame.  The  E>aily  News  .story,  which 
will  be  inserted  immediately  following 
my  remarks,  clearly  points  out  that  this 
Is  a  regional  problem,  involving  a  number 
of  aigencles  in  the  surrounding  States. 

The  disposal  of  waste  materials  Into 
Lake  Michigan  must  be  stopped.  It  Is  a 
serious  threat  to  the  health  and  welfare 


of  the  people  In  the  area.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  this  will  be  a  costly  pro- 
gram of  correction,  but  the  necessary 
measures  must  be  taken — and  we  must 
.see  to  it  that  this  does  not  happen  again. 

Mr.  De  Zutter's  article  follows: 
Cp.isis  on   the  Lake— Who's  to   Bi.\me   f<<^ 
Pollution? 
(By  Heru-y  De  Zutter) 

(Note. — Lake  Michigan.  Chicago's  greatest 
civic  asset.  Is  in  trouble.  Here  is  the  second 
In  a  series  seeking  to  explore  how  it  got  that 
way — and  suggesting  what  Chicago  might 
do  about  it.) 

Take  a  look  at  the  topsy-turvy  world  of 
water  pollution. 

For  40  years,  tlie  US.  Corps  of  Engineers 
h.as  dumped  dredgings  from  the  Chicago 
area's  harbors  and  sliip  canals  into  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  Sanitary  District  ,doesn't  like  the 
dumping,  and  has  even  gone  to  Washington 
to  try  to  stop  It.  District  officials  charge 
that  the  dredged  river  bottoms  are  heavily 
polluted  by  human  and  Industrial  wastes 
that  Imperil  the  lake. 

One  federal  agency — the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration — is  working  to  clean 
up  the  lake;  another  fedefal  agency  Is  pol- 
luting It. 

What  Sanitary  District  officials  don't  say. 
unless  asked.  Is  that  the  Sanitary  District. 
Itself,  has  used  the  lake's  dump  until  re- 
cently to  dispose  of  even  more  contaminated 
dredgings  from  the  fetid  Bubbly  Creek. 

U.S.  Sen.  Vanck  H.abtke  (b-Ind.)  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Sanitary  District  con- 
tributes to  the  pollution  of  the  Chicago 
River.  If  the  district  would  Improve  its  sew- 
age treatment,  Hartke  h&i  said,  the  polluted 
wastes  wouldn't  settle  on  the  river's  bottom 
in  the  first  place. 

Hartke  did  not  mention  though,  that  the 
corps  also  dumps  dredgings  scraped  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  and  Ship 
Canal — his  home  state's  major  Industrial 
waterway.  And  the  Indiana  waterway  is 
much  dirtier  than  the  Chicago  River  ever 
was. 

Meanwhile,  another  Illinois  agency — the 
state  division  of  waterways,  which  granted 
a  license  for  the  corps'  dtmaplng,  has  sought 
to  absolve  the  corps  and  thereby  Itself,  from 
any  guilt. 

While  the  lake  was  a  precious  heritage,  a 
division  engineer  said,  it  also  was  "a  con- 
venient dump"  adding  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  dumping  was  polluting  the 
lake. 

This  Alfonse  and  Gaston  act  over  the 
corps'  dumping  Is  not  a  special  case.  For 
Instance: 

The  Illinois  Sanitary  Water  Board  has 
strongly  criticized  Indiana  municipalities  for 
not  doing  a  better  Job  of  treating  the  sew- 
age discharged  Into  the  lake.  The  board 
spokesman  has  said  the  cost  of  cleanup  Is 
"cheap  at  any  price." 

Meanwhile  In  Lake  County.  IlIinoLs — where 
the  board  has  controlling  authority — sew- 
age treatment  plants  even  less  effective  than 
Indiana's  are  discharging  raw  and  treated 
sewage  InUi  the  lake.  And  somehow  they 
have   escaped  the  board's  wrath. 

C.  W.  Klassen.  technical  secretary  of  the 
board,  argues  that  the  treatment  Is  adequate, 
even  though  it  coiild  be  Improved.  But  he 
said  that  improvement  steps  were  "economi- 
cally and  legally  impracticable"  at  this  time. 
The  Sanitary  District  clampe  down  on 
shoreline  polluters  like  the  Columbia  Yacht 
Club  or  the  Naval  Armory  training  ship 
which  discharge  raw  sewage  Into  the  lake. 
But  two  weeks  ago  the  district  discovered 
that  It  was  guilty  of  the  same  thing. 
District  engineers  found  two  leaks  where 

untreated  sewage  from  a  district  Interceptor 
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sometimes  gets  into  Wlnnetka  storm  sewers 
that  discharge  directly  Into  the  lake 

When  the  federaj  government  caJled  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  the  cleanup  of  southern 
Lake  Michigan.  Indiana  water  men  put  the 
blame  on  Chicago  polluters.  Chicago  water- 
works representaUves,  with  better  evidence 
pinned  the  blame  on  Indiana. 

According  to  one  Chicago-area  water  ex- 
pert, these  are  all  examples  of  a  disease  that 
afflicts  all  water-pollution  control  admlnls- 
tr.ators  and  sanlUry  engineers:  the  "other 
guy"  syndrome. 

"These  guys  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  their 
mouths.  They  are  quick  to  blow  the  whistle 
on  their  neighbor,  especially  if  they  feel  he  Is 
contamlnaUng  their  water  supply.  But  thev 
are  most  hesitant  to  confess  to  their  own 
problems  or  shortcomings, 

"The  real  problem  Is."  he  said,  "that  the 
cmcago  area  has  not  really  solved  Its  poUu- 
Uon  problem  but  merely  transferred  It  to 
other  sources." 

» J^  8*<>P  the  buck-passing  by  state  and  local 
agencies,  the  federal  government  has  broad- 
ened lbs  pollution-control  authority  to  all  in- 
w'^ot     *-'^'-*'^'a>s.  whether  pollution  exists 

State  and  local  agencies  still  will  handle 
enforcement,  but  now  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  be  looking  over  their  shoulders 

At  a  recent  federally  sponsored  conference 

n  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  on  natural  water  qual- 

■^Lw^     ^VJ^^^  administrators  expressed 

their  doubts  that  the  federal  program  would 

be  any  more  successful  than  their  own 

They  also  expressed  fears  that  the  federal 

l^bnc'^^A^"!'^"^^  P^^«^  ^y  -  "^'^-ec, 
IT^I  ^n  tf  ''^^'^  "oversold"  on  the  extent 
^l  "'^  pollution  threat.  And  they  worried 
toat  the  increasing  clamor  over  "clean 
waters"  would  lead  to  extreme  corr«;ti^ 
tET^  ^^"^  ^°^"^  ^  economically  unjus- 
They  complained  that  after  being  Ignored 
for  years,  they  were  now  expected  t^plrform 
miracles    that    existing    technology    is    n^ 

the  public  was  really  prepared  to  spend  the 
noiwork""'''  '°'  experiment,  th^  might 

^f'^L'''^^''  ^""P^'^  ag'-ee  that  the  Job  of 
catching  up  after  years  of  neglecting  th^ 
pollution  problem  Is  formidable  ^^    ^^^ 

In  addition  to  technological  shortcomings 
pollution-control  agencies  are  plagued  wi!h 
Bhortsjges  of  qualified  staff  and  mo^v     ^^ 

An  Independent  studv  bv  thp  i>iihi'i„   .^ 
^:"tT:m    ^"'"'  ^°'  '-tance'^r  ^rt'j 

..'^^J}^'^^'  P'"epared   before   Congress   In- 

nS^H  ^'''''''  ^°^'''°^'  recommenced 
«  ^^f  Increase  in  staff  from  its  present 
48  employes  to  204.  It  recomemnded  a  hitn- 
hial  appropriation  of  »2.225.000.  when  its 
P'^^"' *PP^°P^"^"o'^  '«  J^>^t  under  MOO  0^^ 
More    money    will    help    us,"    said    Benn 

Water'Boi^d'.'bS^f^"^^^'-    ^^^    the    nS 
water  Board,    but  don't  expect  miriicles  over- 

"Higher  salaries  are  not  p-nincr  t,^  v,„i„ 
For'  v'e"^'""'  ''"^'^^  enginfeT fmme^  i?ely 
gett,rg     th7  T::  ^^^^^  content  ^th 
Lhri?,!   J^!.,    ^^i^^ers     from     engineering 

mo'iln'Sel^'""  "^^^^'^  "°  «'— - 

"A  guy  really  has  to  be  In  love  with  sewa^re 

Jr^^'^tment  to  take  a  Job  with  us  for  $1^^ 

o":  field."°'''  '^  ^^"'"^  '-  -  -ore^gC:^ 

♦■^K^''°,"'^    ^^^  Jurisdictional   chaos   and   thP 
technolopcal.  manpower,  and  flnfncJS  nov! 
«ay  Of  p<^,uUon.,„ntrol  Is  another  ke^p?ob 
Xl^rtra^orr"""^"^  "^^'^  gov  JnL'^^t 

SnsCS\t?^'f/,-^4r^   ^^^^- 


^^  J^**"*'^  "  ^  •****«*  to  stimulate  co- 
operative compliance  rather  than  force  the 
poUutlon  fight  in  the  courts."  Poeton  added 

But  Vinton  Bacon,  superintendent  of  the 
Sanitary  District,  says  the  Une  between  "stim- 
ulating co-operative  oompUanoe"  and  drag- 
ging one's  heels  Is  thin. 

And  he  fears  that  the  federal  cleanup  for- 
mula for  southern  Lake  Michigan  i^  too 
vague  to  enforce  properly 

wl'l7^T,l^  ^  tightened  up,"  he  said,  "we 
will  be  talking  about  the  same  problem-,  10 
years  from  now." 

Bacon,  who  says  he  has  pledged  the  di.s- 
mct  to  a  "get-tough"  enforcement  program 
that  Is  beginning  to  show  results,  is  skep- 
tical Whenever  a  pollution-control  afiencv 
starts  talking  about  "co-operative  compli- 
ance.  * 

•"There  are  three  cl.assic  dodge,  that  we 
administrators  have  been  using  for  vears  " 
he  said.  "We  complain  that  we  haven't  got 
the  authority,  the  technology,  or  the  monev. 
wh^n    we    really   mean    we   haven't    got    the 
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Two  "Truth"  Bills 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP    NKW    YORK 

INTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10.  1966 

Mr.    FARBSTEIN.      Mr.    Speaker.    El 

Sltn,°;„  t  ^'■^"^^'  ^^^  Nation's  principal 
Spanish-language  daily,  has  been  re- 
lentless In  its  fight  for  the  rights  of  the 
poor  and  underprivileged.  It  i<=  the 
spokesman  for  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of 
Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Spanish-speak- 
ing persons  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  it  stands  up  for  all  those  in 
need  of  courageous  defenders,  no  matter 
what  their  color  or  national  origin 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  campaign 
this  newspaper  has  waged  in  behalf  of 

il^.  Kn""P^'=''^^"S  ^ntl  truth-in- 
lending  bills.  It  has  made  the  public 
aware  of  the  scandals  in  packaging  and 
has  Insisted  tirelessly  on  a  remedy  It 
has  exposed  the  true  cost  of  much  In- 
stallment buying  and  has  Insisted  that 
that  true  cost  be  made  known  to  all 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  August  3  edi- 
torial of  El  Diario-La  Prensa  entitled 
Two-Truth'  Bills."    The  editoiial  typi- 
fies the  paper's  honesty  and  coura-e 
Two  "Truth"  Bills 


This  bill  would   do  the  following- 
Require   that   the   content*   of  a   package 
be  printed   In   easy-to-read   type        P*^'"'^* 

haTf°q''uart.'^''''''''"^    '^""'"^^    "''^    "^'*»t 

i^^^'^^T^^  ^'^^  ^°°^  '''"^  ^™e  Administra- 
tion  and   Federal   Trade  Commission   to  set 

!ol^r       1^°''"'"^  ^"^^  '^'■"«^'  cosmetics  and 
supermarket  products. 

Define    such    labeling    terms    as    "large  " 
giant  .    "family    size",    "serves    four"     and 
restrict  deceptive  "cents  off"  labeling 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  staie- 
Z':"^  °L''''  '"^"dients  Of  itVms  and  do 
awa\  with  present  planned  confusion  in 
supermarket    weights    and    measures    aimed 

V,  ■^,°"'"''^'"^  comparison  shopping 
thf.   ?,'*^'o-^''  P'-ensa  is  four-square  behind 
this    measure.      But    we    add    one    proviso 
labeling    Should    be    bl-llngual        in    oiher 
^^rds,  labeling  should  be  I'n  Spanish  m  ", 

Truth-ln-Lendlng; 

A  compajiion  measure  to  truth-in-packa-- 
ing  is  truth-ln-lending.  This  men.nire  e..p?- 
cially  merits  the  support  of  our  reader,  be- 
cause we  of  the  Spanish-speaking  communitv 

rlt^r""'  ''""^'  °'  the  doublf.ta?kn  p  in- 
terest-gougers    and    high-pressure    salesmen 

as^  th?t  T-  ^'•^th-in-lending  legislation 
asks  that   the  consumer  be  told  the  truth 

Wh^n'r^"'''  "^^  '^"^^''^S  ''"t  the  truth 

When  borrowing  money  or  buying  on   the 

nst.utoent  plan,  the  law  would  require  that 

the    consumer    be   shown    the   total    finance 

Charges  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents      -^he 

L^'aTeTe  H^'h^/"^"'"  '^^'  "^«  consumer 
nave  the  right  to  see  what  finance  charees 
are  in  terms  of  true  annual  Interest  rate  In 
the  outstanding  balance.  raie  on 

As  Senator  Pact.  Douglas  of  Illinois  inch 
thelaf '  ^^.^i^-'^^-'ending  legislation  pu  s 
the   law    on    the   side    of   telling   the    truth 
No  service  or  product  should  be  offered  wth 

ZJ"'^'''^  ''''  """'-'^  '^""^  ^o'-  much  the 
tot«al  charges  will  be  for  the  financnp  as  well 
as  the  merchandise.  Evervone  in  America  is 
entitled  to  that  much  truth  '*">"'««  "> 


A  Stumbling  Block 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Truth-ln-Packaglng. 

Merchandising  gimmicks  and  packaging 
tricks  Uck  an  estimated  »2oO  a  year  omo 
What  the  average  family  must  spend  on  food 
drugs,  cosmetics  and  household  iten^  ^e 
authority  for  this  Is  Senator  Phil^  h«t 
Democrat,  of  Michigan,  who  has  b^n  cam-' 
palgnlng  for  a  federal  law  which  wouTd 
require  intelligible  packaging  so  thaTthe 
t^'heTtTre^  '"'"  '''  ""''  '"^^^^"^  -°"^  ^t 

Snanf.*^^  "^tf"  '"^^  "  '*^  """^e  than  our 
fnd  flft  K"^  community.  Two  hundred 
and  l^fty  dollars  a  year  Is  a  lot  of  monev  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  pay  envelopes  of  tho^ 
who^are  near  the  bottom  of  thTeconor^c 

be^n  r°enoJt!^^'  *  t^th-m-packaging  bill  has 
sumT.7et  iTeh^^  .r  ^"^  ''  ^— "^  -" 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

op    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  8.  1966 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pen.sa- 
oola  Journal  on  June  16,  1966,  earner!  as 
Its  lead  editorial,  a  well-thought-out 
summary  of  the  problems  posed  by  the 
judicial  processes  laid  down  by  the  US 
Supreme  Court  in  the  conviction  of  crim- 

stLw^^'L/^,^  editorial  entitled  "A 
Stumbling  Block"  for  reprint  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

A  Stumbling  Block 

The  Supreme  Court  spelled  out  a  set  of 
tromn.''of*'"'  '°'  P"""^  ^  applyTn  the  que°- 
nal  cLL    ^'^"^  '''"*^''*  ^'''•'^'^■^  '"  c^"^*- 

They  were  stringent  rules.  And  in  the 
final  analysis,  they  result  in  one  more  of  a 

tCwn'ln'th'"°^'''i°«  •"«=•"  '^^  '^-^^^ 
thrown  in  the  path  of  the  nation's  law  en- 
forcement officers  over  recent  years 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  court's  ruling 
that  a  criminal  suspect  has  the  right  to  r^ 
main  silent  aft^r  being  taken  Into  cus^oi^ 

the  rf„h*A'^™^"'*™^°*  guarantees  everyone 
the  right  to  protect  himself  against  Eelf-in! 


kiMAC 
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crimination.     It  1«  a  basic  right,  one  under 
which  this  country  waa  fovmded. 

Equally  there  can  be  no  qfuarrel  wltli  Xb» 
ooort's  nillnc  that  the  ttuepect  can  eto^ 
answering  questions  at  any  time,  or  tliat 
be  has  a  right  to  be  left  unmolested  tf  he 
says  he  does  not  wish  to  be  Interrogated. 
But  we  do  not  believe  the  police  should 
be  forced  to  conduct  a  school  of  law  every - 
time  a  suspect  Is  taken  Into  custody. 
The  flve-man  majority  ruled : 
Before  questioning  csm  begin,  an  arrested 
person  must  be  told  that  he  has  a  right 
to  remain  sUent,  that  the  5th  Amendment 
protects  ht™  against  self-incrimination; 
that  he  Is  entitled  to  m  lawyer,  and  that  If 
he  Is  Indigent,  the  attorney  will  be  provided 
him  free. 

We  approved  of  the  line  so  often  heard  on 
the  late,  late  show  In  old  English  movies 
to  the  effect  that  when  the  suspect  was  taken 
Into  custody  he  was  warned:  "It  Is  my  duty 
to  Inform  you  that  anything  you  say  may 
be  used  against  you." 

That's  warning  enough.  A  spiel  such  as 
that  outlined  by  the  court  has  the  police- 
man. In  effect,  arguing  the  s\ispect  Into  re- 
maining silent  while  In  the  Interests  of 
Justlc*  It  Is  often  more  beneflclal  that  the 
truth  be  told. 

Yet  the  court  now  holds  that  even  a  vol- 
untary confession  cannot  be  used  unless  the 
sxispect  has  been  told  by  police  of  his  right 
to  remain  silent. 

It  holds  that  If  an  arrested  person  Is  alone 
and  "Indicates  In  any  manner  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  be  Interrogated,  the  police  may 
not  qtiestlon  him." 

Both  of  these  are  subject  to  wide  latitudes 
In  Interpretation. 

Does  the  court  mean,  for  Instance,  that 
police  may  not  later  testify  that  a  witness 
who  suddenly  blurts  "I  did  It"  made  a  verbal 
statement  to  that  effect? 

And  what  constitutes  "any  manner"  of 
objection  to  Interrogation?  Scratching  his 
head?     Yawning? 

We  do  not  feel  It  is  the  duty  of  the  poUcs 
to  attempt  to  become  an  attorney  for  a 
criminal  s\ispect,  advising  him  of  his  rights 
under  the  law.  any  more  than  it  Is  his  duty 
to  go  about  explaining  what  constitutes  a 
crime  and  what  does  not  constitute  a  crime 
as  lnterp»eted  in  that  particular  city. 
coixnty,  or  state. 

We  do  not  believe  police  should  force  any- 
one to  Incriminate  himself.  But  we  do  not 
believe  they  should  argue  against  It  either. 


National  Rifle  Aitociation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MiCHiCAJr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aufrust  18,  1966 

Mr.  orNQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted.  I  Insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Concressionu. 
Rzcowt  a  letter  from  Mr.  Franklin  L. 
Orth,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
*  and  an  enclosure  which  he  sent  there- 
with. 

These  two  items  of  correspondence 
conclusively  prove  the  responsibility  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  its 
support  of  fair  and  effective  legislation 
to  control  abuses  in  the  firearms  trafQc 

This  corresqpondence  also  clearly  points 
out  the  vlcee  and  evils  of  the  excesses  of 
th«  Dodd  bill,  which  seeks  not  to  restrict 
the  abuses  In  the  sale  of  firearms,  but 


rather  to  restrict  our  citizens  In  the  right 
to  bear  arma  and  to  possess  and  use  flre- 
arma  for  lawful  and  le^tlmate  sporting 
purposes: 

National  Rm.«  AasociA-non 

or  AMI31IC54, 

Washln^on.  DC,  Au^-it  16.  1966. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinceij.. 
US.  Howie  ol  Rrpresentatives, 
Waahington.  DC. 

DejlA  CONCRESS.M.OJ  DrKGra.L:  The  .V.nitrioan 
Rifleman,  official  Jou.-nial  erf  the  National 
Rifle  A^iioclatlon  of  America,  Is  read  each 
month  by  750  000  NRA  mejnbers  dedicated 
to  the  National  Defense  and  to  supporting 
law  and  order  in  the  Unlt«l  States. 

In  the  J.TJiuary  l.ss\;e.  the  NRA's  position 
on  federal  g^in  legislation  Is  carefully  de- 
tailed. I  am  sending  you  a  reprint  oif  the 
pertinent  pages,  along  with  Uie  Editorial — 
A  Suggestion  to  Congjeas. 

Your  attention  is  si)eciQc.'i'ly  mvlted  to 
the  positive  tltree-polnt  lepslatlve  "package" 
which  is  being  actively  promoted  and  sup- 
ported tiy  the  National  Rifle  A.ssooiatlon. 
Since  the  publication  of  that  article,  the 
second  point  of  our  "{>ackage"  has  been 
introduced  in  the  .Senate  as  S  3369  by  Sena- 
tor Carl  H.ATDEN  (Arizona)  .  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  H  R.  1-KJ28  by  Con- 
eressm.\n  Robert  L.  P  Stkes  ( 1st  District- 
Florida;.  Tlie  text  of  these  bills  re^uls  as 
follows 

•It  .sh,UI  be  '.uu.tiA^ul  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  de;Uer  to  ship  or  transport, 
or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  traru^ported,  pur- 
suant to  m&i\  or  other  order,  any  firearm 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  to  any 
person  for  delivery  to  such  person  In  any 
State  where  the  receipt  by  such  person 
of  such  fireru-m  at  the  point  of  receipt 
thereof  would  be  la  violation  of  any  statute 
of  such  StAte:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
conviction  shall  be  obtained  under  this  sec- 
uon  if  It  can  be  shown  by  the  dealer  or 
manufacturer  that  reasonable  efforts  were 
made  to  a-scert^aln  whether  such  shipment 
would  be  m  violation  of  State  law  " 

A3  always,  the  Officers  and  Staff  oif  the 
tTR.K  stand  ready  to  .■Ls.'^Ist  you  in  matters 
relating  to  meanin^u!  federal  flrearnns  leg- 
islation. 

Sincerely. 

PBANKi.iN  L.  Orth. 
Executive  Vwe  Prnuient 

[From  the  .American  Rlfletii.in.  Jui'-uary  19661 

FB:Df3l.AL     GCT<      LbGISLATTON — NRA     ElXWDTTVB 

CoMMm-EK    DiRKCTS    STRONG    Posrru*    .\P- 

rnoA'.'H 

The  NRA  E.xecutlve  Committee,  meeting  In 
Washington,  DC.  on  December  4-5.  1965, 
reafllrmed  its  unquallfled  opposition  to  the 
provisions  of  3  1592,  the  "Dodd  BlU"  in  the 
US.  Senate.  Even  with  proposed  amend- 
ments*. S.  1592  would  prohibit  the  Interstata 
movement  of  all  firearn^  to  ail  persons  other 
than  federally  licen.'-ed  manufacturers  and 
de.aiers. 

While  reiterating  Its  nppoeitlon  to  this  leg- 
islation, the  Executive  Committee  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  a  problem  d.>es  exUrt, 
where  Juveniles,  oonvicted  felons  and  unde- 
sirables have  been  able  to  clrcvimveut  the 
laws  of  their  sti^te  by  purch.xslng  flrearnis  by 
the  mail-order  route.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee also  recognized  that  a  problem  has 
boen  created  by  the  marketing  erf  items  of 
military  ordnance,  such  as  mortars,  bazookas, 
bombs,  mines,  etc. 

NR.A    rOLICT 

The  Executive  Committee  also  reiterated 
an  NRA  Policy  of  long  standing,  arst  enunci- 
ated by  the  National  Conference  of  Comomls- 
sioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  that  legisla- 
tion cannot  prevent  the  determined  criminal 
from  obtaining  firearms,  but  legislation  can 
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effectively  discourage  the  use  of  firearms  by 
crlmlnaJs  by  providing  certain  and  adequate 
penalties. 

It  is  a  matter  ol  concern  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association  that  no  reasonable  and  ef- 
fective solution  was  reached  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress.  Extensive  he;ir- 
ingB  were  conducted,  both  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Many  organizations.  Including  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  in  their  testimony,  urged 
rea5.:>n;i.ble  legislative  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  hearings  were,  by  and  large,  related 
only  to  the  "Dodd  BUI".  Since  this  approach 
was  found  to  be  unacceptable,  no  action  was 
tiiken  and  the  problem  remains  unsolved,  to 
he  grappled  with  again  by  the  2nd  session 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

.\fter  careful  deliberation,  the  NRA  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  proposed  a  positive  leg- 
islative 'package'  which  will  be  actively  pro- 
moted and  supported  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  This  package  Is  made  up  of 
three  separate  bills.  One  Is  a  bill  already 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Robert  Caset  of  Texas 
(22nd  Dlst.),  providing  mandatory  prison 
terms  for  those  who  commit  specified  crim- 
inal acts  while  armed  with  a  firearm.  The 
second  Is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  making  it  a  federal  offense 
for  a  federally  licensed  manufacturer  or 
dealer  to  ship  a  firearm  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  In  contravention  of  a  state 
law.  The  thhrd  bill  Is  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  National  Firearms  Act  (Machine  Gun 
Act)  to  make  subject  to  that  Act  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  certain  items  of  military  ord- 
nance. These  items  are  to  be  carefully  de- 
fined to  exclude  sporting  or  training  fire- 
arms. 

DETAILS  or  PROPOSALS 

Following  are  the  details  of  the  proposals: 

The  first  measure.  H.R.  11427.  the  Casey 
Bill,  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  by  adding  the  following 
language  to  the  Act: 

"Whoever  during  the  commission  of  any 
robbery,  assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary,  kid- 
napping, or  homicide  (other  than  involun- 
tary manslaughter) .  uses  or  carries  any  fire- 
arm which  has  been  transported  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  shall  be  Imprisoned — 

"  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  his  fiirst  offense,  for  not 
less  than  ten  years;  (2)  in  the  case  of  his 
second  or  more  offense,  for  not  less  than 
twenty-five  years." 

The  NRA  firmly  believes  that  swift  and 
sure  punishment  for  the  Illegal  use  of  a  fire- 
arm In  a  crime  of  violence  constitutes  a 
sound,  effective  deterrent  to  this  problem. 

The  second  measure  would  also  amend  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  by  adding  the  following 
provision  to  this  law: 

"It  shall  be  unlawfvU  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  ship  or  transport, 
or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  transported,  pur- 
suant to  mall  or  other  order,  any  firearm 
m  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  to  any 
person  for  delivery  to  such  person  In  any 
state  where  the  receipt  by  such  person  of 
such  firearm  at  the  point  of  receipt  thereof 
would  be  in  violation  of  any  statute  of  such 
slate,  provided,  however,  no  conviction  shall 
be  obtained  under  this  section  If  It  can  be 
shown  by  the  dealer  or  manufacturer  that 
reasonable  efforts  were  made  to  ascertain 
whether  such  shipment  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  .state  law." 

NRA.    PROPOSAL 

The  Fedeial  Firearms  Act  presently  pro- 
hibits a  licensed  manufacturer  or  dealer 
from  shiprplng  or  transporting  any  firearm  to 
a  person  in  a  state  which  requires  a  permit 
to  purciiase  such  firearm  without  such  per- 
son first  submitting  the  permit  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  dealer.  States  which  require  s 
permit  or  its  equivalent  to  purchase  a  hand- 
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gun  are:  Hawaii.  Massachusetts,  Michigan 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia  (certain  counties).  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  NRA  Executive 
Committee  would  prohibit  any  shipment  or 
transportation  of  any  firearm  to  any  person 
in  violation  of  any  state  firearm  statute. 

The  third  measure  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  to  provide  Federal  con- 
trol of  crew-served  ordnance  weapons  and 
items  such  as  bazookas,  grenades,  bombs 
mines,  etc.  Such  controls  were  envisioned 
by  Senator  Dodd  when  he  Introduced  S  1591 
on  March  22,  1965  ' 

"destructive    DFVICE" 

Tills  bill,  while  supported  In  principle  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  other  na- 
tional  sportsmen's  groups,  received  objection 
on  technical  grounds  connected  with  the 
bill's  definition  of  the  term  "destructive  de- 
vice." As  worded,  It  would  have  Included 
many  large-caliber  sporting  and  antique 
weapons  which  it  was  not  the  bill's  intent  to 
Include. 

To  clarify  the  term  "destructive  device - 
the  NRA  will  seek  an  amendment  to  S  1591 
to  reflect  a  new  definition  of  this  term  as 
follows : 

"(3)  The  term  'destrucUve  device'  (A) 
means  any  explosive  or  Incendiary  (1)  bomb 
or  (11)  grenade  or  (Ul)  mine  or  (Iv)  rocket 
or  (V)  missile  or  (vl)  similar  device-  (B) 
shall  include  any  type  of  weapon  by  what- 
ever name  known  which  will,  or  which  may 
be  readily  converted  to.  expel  a  projectile  or 
projectiles  by  the  action  of  an  explosive,  the 
barrel  or  barrels  of  which  have  a  bore  of 
more  than  .78  Inches  in  diameter;  and  (C) 
shall  also  include  any  combination  of  parts 
designed  and  Intended  for  use  In  convertlnK 
a  device  other  than  a  destructive  device  into 
a  destructive  device;  but  (D)  shall  not  in- 
clude—(i)  a  device  which  is  not  designed  or 
redesigned  or  used  or  Intended  for  use  as  a 
weapon;  or  (11)  any  device,  although  origi- 
nally designed  as  a  weapon,  which  is  rede- 
signed for  use  or  Is  used  as  a  signaling,  pyro- 
technic, line  throwing,  safety  or  similar  de- 
.^''a   °M!.o'   *"''  shotgun  or  rifle  as  defined 

Jl.f^-^T  ''^  '^'^  *<=^'  °'-  <»^'  «"y  firearm 
designed  for  u.se  with  black  powder  regard- 
less of  when  manufactured;  or  (v)  surplus 
ordnance  sold,  loaned  or  given  by  the  Se?re- 
TT«°1.  ^""y  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
Of  10  U.S.C.,  4684(2),  4685,  or  4686-   or   (v") 

TJt  TJl  ^""^^  "^^'"'^  *^«  Secretary  finds  is 
not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  " 

«  "^^T  ^^^  °^  "^'^  amendment  to  the  Na- 

of^^^i.r'^''"^  ^"^  ^°"'^  ^«  ^  ^^^■'^  Items 
of  military  ordnance  (subject  to  the  exclu- 
sions noted  above)  In  the  same  category  as 
machine  guns,  short-barreled  rifles.  sawed-ofT 
shotguns,  and  silencers.  This  means  they 
71^  '^.^"t'Ject  to  a  >200  transfer  tax  and 
T^^S  '^"■^    ^^    Department    of    the 

LEGISLATIVE  PACKAGE 

The  three-part  legislative  package  ^^■lll  be 
the  policy  Of  the  NRA  in  the  consideration 
of  federal  firearms  controls.  NRA  members 
are  urged  to  take  a  positive  and  aggressive 
position  In  support  of  this  policy.  There  can 
be  good,  forward-looking,  fede:-al  leglslaUon 
ILZ  ?,°*  ^^^^^^y  to  accept  unreasonable 
rKtrlctlons  or  the  banning  of  all  Interstate 
commerce  In  all  firearms. 

.  Jl!'^''  .^^^  "^-  Congress  reconvenes,  fire- 
arms legislation  will  be  a  vital  topic.  Elected 
representatives.  Congressmen  and  Senators 
Will  appreciate  the  views  of  the  voters      If 

tt^^**^,?*,*^"  °,°*  ^*^"^  "P  ^«-  Eood  laws. 
^ey  Will  have  little  reason  to  complain  of 
bad  ones.  ^ 

BASIC    PROVISIONS    Or    THE    TWO    PRINCIPAL    U.S. 
FIREARMS  LAWS 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  as 
amended,  principally  provides  that^ 

(a)  all  manufacturers.  Importers  and  deal- 
ers in  firearms,  pistol  or  revolver  ammunl- 
uon  and  components  must  obtain  a  Ucense 
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to  operate  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

(b)  no  licensed  manufacturer  or  dealer 
may  transport  or  ship  any  firearms  In  Inter- 
state commerce  to  any  person,  other  than  a 
licensed  manufacturer  or  dealer.  In  anv  state 
the  laws  of  which  require  a  permit  for  the 
purchase  of  such  firearm,  unless  such  permit 
is  exhibited  to  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 
by  the  prospective  purchaser; 

(c)  all  licensed  manufacturers,  Importers 
and  dealers  must  maintain  complete  records 
of  the  production,  receipt  and  disposition  of 
all  firearms; 

(d)  no  person  may  buy,  sell,  pawn  or 
transport  Interstate  any  stolen  firearms  or 
ammunition; 

(e)  no  person  who  Is  under  indictment  or 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year  or  who 
is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  may  transport,  ship 
or  receive  any  firearm  in  interstate  com- 
merce; 

(f)  no  person  may  receive,  possess  or  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  from  which  the  serial 
number  has  been  removed,  altered  or  oblit- 
erated; 

(g)  no  person  may  receive,  possess  or  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  stolen 
while  moving  In,  or  part  of,  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  imposes  a  tax  and  registration  on 
the  making  or  transfer  of — 

(a)  all  fully  automatic  firearms; 

(b)  all  rifles  with  barrels  less  than  16 
inches  in  length  and  aU  shotguns  with  bar- 
rels less  than  18  Inches  in  length; 

(c)  all  firearms  made  from  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gun and  having  an  overaU  length  of  less  than 
26  inches; 

(d)  all  handguns  with  attached  shoulder 
■  Stocks; 

(e)  certain  other  concealable  firearms,  ex- 
cept a  pistol  or  revolver; 

(f)  all  silencers  or  mufflers. 
The  provisions   of   the   National   Firearms 

Act  do  not  apply  to  any  firearm  not  using 
fixed  cartridge  or  fixed  shot  shell  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  penalty  for  conviction  of  violation  of 
the   provisions   of   the   National   or   Federal 
Firearms  Act  is  a  maximum  fine  of  $2,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years 
or  both. 
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When  Congress  reconvenes  on  January  10 
one  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  by  our 
elected  representatives  is  what  legislation  If 
any,  is  needed  to  further  control  firearms' in 
Interstate  commerce. 

A  total  of  34  bills  were  Introduced  during 
the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress    6  in 
the  Senate  and  29  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.    Each  of  these  bUls.  in  one  way  or 
another.  Is  an  attempt  to  prevent  criminals 
and  other  lawbreakers  from  obtaining  fire- 
arms in  interstate  commerce.     Public  hear- 
ings were  held,  and  the  issue  has  been  de- 
bated in  the  press,  and  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision.    Major  attention  has  been   given  to 
"mall-order  guns"  and  "destructive  devices". 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  proposed  legls- 
laUon has  the  wrong  emphasis.    It  tends  to 
harass  the  law-abiding  ciUzen,  while  it  would 
fail  m  its  avowed  purpose  of  denying  firearms 
to  those  who  violate  the  law.    Unfortunately 
also,   much   of   the   debate   has   been    based 
upon  emotion  rather  than  reason,  and  upon 
impression  rather  than  fact.    This  has  led  to 
gun  control  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing. 

Our  Federal  Government  is  one  of  Umlted 
or  delegated  powers.  The  courts  have  inter- 
preted the  Second  Amendment  as  Imposine 
a  limltaUon  on  the  Federal  Government  but 
have  held  that  the  states  under  their  general 
f^  iV'"'^'^  P°"°*  powers  may  regulate,  within 
the  Umlts  of  their  constitutions,  the  posses- 
sion and  use  of  firearms  in  furtherance  of  the 
health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  their 


citizens.  Any  gun  controls  enacted  by  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  based  on  its 
commerce  power,  or  its  power  to  tax.  or  Its 
Jurisdiction  over  the  mails.  The  Federal  Fire- 
amw  Act  and  prescribed  regulations  now 
provide  reasonable  controls  of  firearms  In 
interstate  commerce.  The  National  Firearms 
Act  710U-  Imposes  a  tax  and  registration  on 
the  making  or  transfer  of  machine  guns  and 
sawed-oir  shotguns.  The  postal  laws  and 
regulations  now  prohibit  the  shipment 
through  the  malls  of  concealable  firearms 
such  as  pistols  and  revolvers.  Stripped  of 
emotion  and  false  information,  the  realprob- 
lem  requiring  the  attention  of  Congre.«  in- 
volves two  fundamental  Issues.  One  is  the 
control  of  "mail-order  guns"  in  interstate 
commerce  in  contravention  of  state  laws 
The  other  Is  the  eUmlnatlon  of  "destructive 
devices    from  commerce. 

The  Federal  Firearm  Act  note  contains  a 
provision  that  no  dealer  may  ship  any  fire- 
arm Into  any  state,  which  requires  a  permit 
to  purchase  such  firearm,  without  receivlnK 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  such  permit  bv 
the  prospective  purchaser.  Likewise,  it  can 
be  made  unlawful  for  any  dealer  to  ship  pur- 
suant to  mail   order  or  otherwise.  anV  flre- 

"^"^v,   .^^^  ""^  "''^  '"^  violation  of  any  law 
of  that  state.  '' 

The  National  Firearms  Act  noir  provides 
for  a  tax  of  $200  and  for  registration  uiUi 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  Uie  man- 
ufacture or  transfer  of  a  machine  gun  This 
has  been  effective,  and  the  law  can  be  ex 
tended  to  Include  "destrucUve  devices". 

Both  of  these  laws  provide  a  maximum 
fine  of  $2,000  or  imprisonment  up  to  5  years 
or  both,  for  convlcUon  of  a  vlolaUon  of  any 
of  their  provisions.  The  enforcement  of  these 
penalties  can  be  encouraged,  and  they  can 
be  made  more  severe,  if  necessary. 

The  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is  a  fun- 
f^^^^^fi^^^^  freedom  of  the  peoole  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  should  not 
be  denied  to  citizens  of  good  repute  so  long 
as  they  use  them  for  lawful  purposes.  When 
a  Umltatlon  of  this  right  becomes  necessary 
in  the  public  interest,  such  llmitaUon  should 
be  based  on  the  circumstances  Involved  In 
a  particular  state  and  accompUshed  by  state 
legislation.  The  Congress  should  direct  Its 
attenUon  to  the  need,  if  any.  for  further 
control  of  firearms  In  Interstate  commerce 
in  order  to  make  such  state  laws  effective  and 
to  the  elimination  of  "destructive  devices" 
from  commerce. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22.  1966 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker 
almost  overlooked  In  our  country's  pre-' 
occupation  with  Vietnam  Is  mounting 
evidence  that  things  are  going  America's 
way  in  the  world  generally. 

That  is  the  story  in  Africa,  Asia.  L«tln 
America,  the  Middle  East,  almost  every- 
where. Serious  threats  to  peace  are  al- 
most nonexistent  at  this  point. 

This  most  certainly  Is  a  tribute  to 
President  Johnson's  skill  in  handling  our 
foreign  policy.  It  is  a  manifestation  that 
Ws  policy  of  firmness,  along  with  rr«at 
paUence.  is  paying  off  for  the  United 
States. 


/^/^lVT/-"t>CCCTrMV.T  4  T      DTTr^r^WT^ 
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/i  01  nil  of  !?>'?     mr;^ 
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A  review  of  our  foreign  policy  successes 
Is  given  In  the  July  11,  1966,  issue  of  the 
UjS.  News  h  World  Report  In  an  article 
entitled  "Where  the  United  States  Is 
IKminlng  In  the  World." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
this  article  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

A  chorus  of  crltlclam  continues  to  be  aimed 
by  oocmneotaton  In  U.S.  and  abroad  at  the 
firm  VS.  stance  in  the  world. 

President  Johnson  and  Dean  Rusk.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  refuse  to  be  ruffled,  however. 
To  them  It  appears  that  the  United  States 
today  Is  winning  In  Its  objective  of  restoring 
some  BtablUty  to  the  world  In  the  face  of  a 
continuing  Communist  threat. 

Let  the  war  in  Vietnam  be  won.  or  even 
compromised,  and  there  la  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  President  and  his  top  aides  that 
the  world  can  be  relatively  stable  for  the  first 
time  since  World   War  II  and  before  that 


A  calm  steadfastness  on  the  part  of  n.S. 
alone,  not  of  the  United  Nations.  Is  credited 
with  maUng  this  prospect  possible. 
KZASONS  roa  optimism 
When    Mr.    Johnson    and    bis    aides    look 
around  the  world  they  think  that  they  see 
reasons  to  be  pleased  and  optimistic,  while 
realizing  that  in  a  world  as  diverse  as  this 
there  always  will  be  sotne  trouble  spots. 
In  this  hemisphere,  relative  quiet  prevails. 
9tioog  action  by  U.S.,  with  a  display  of 
OTcrwbelmlng  military  farce.  Is  given  credit 
for  opening  the  way  to  a  me««ure  of  political 
stability  in  the  Dominican  Republic.    That 
aetlon  is  regarded  by  American  officials  as 
about  toipay  off  handsotnely.     Earlier  flxm- 
nea«  in  Panama  checked   a  threat   In  that 
strategically  located  country. 

Commiinlsm  In  Cuba  Is  viewed  as  effec- 
tively Isolated,  for  the  Ume  being  at  least. 
All  through  Central  and  South  America,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Communist  threat  has 
been  blocked  and  Is  pictured  as  receding. 

In  Colombia  and  in  Venezuela,  where  guer- 
rilla activity,  fed  by  Castro  and  supported  by 
Russia,  had  been  high,  today  there  La  relative 
quiet.  Counterguerrllla  activity  pafd  off  in 
those  countries. 

It's  the  same  story  in  Peru,  where  there 
t»«ii  been  a  real  threat.  Communists  have 
failed  to  make  a  real  comeback  In  Guate- 
mala— another  area  of  U.S.  Interest. 

The  White  House  wishes  that  critics  In  the 
VB.  Senate  and  elsewhere  around  the  coun- 
try who  shouted  violently  against  the  U.S. 
action  in  ttie  Dominican  Republic  would  ad- 
mit now  that  the  end  result  shows  that  this 
action  paid  off  In  a  major  way. 

THX  PiCTtraz  nf  asia 
It's  somewtiat  the  same  story  In  Asia,  ex- 
cept for  Vietnam,  where  Communists  are  not 
yet  convinced  tliat  aggression  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pay. 

Red  China,  Isolated.  Is  deep  In  Internal 
trouble. 

A  break  between  the  Communist  leaders  of 
China  and  the  Communists  of  Soviet  Russia 
Is  one  of  the  major  infiuencea  on  world  af- 
fairs in  the  present  period.  Russia  has  shown 
Itself  to  t>e  unwilling  to  go  along  with  the 
belligerent  Ideas  of  the  Chinese. 

Japan  has  been  a  triumph  for  U.S.  policies 
that  first  were  shaped  by  Oen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  after  Japan's  defeat  by  the  U.S.  in 
1045. 

Formosa  Is  thriving  and  is  thoroughly 
stable.  Preolclent  Elsenhower  In  1968  met 
firmly  a  threat  to  Formosa  by  Red  China  and 
saw  the  Chinese  back  down  before  superior 
force. 

The  Philippines  are  quiet  and  making 
pi  ogress  under  a  newly  elected  Oovemment. 
In  Malaysia,  a  new  natton  of  real  potential 
firmnaas  by  the  British — backed  by  60,000 
British  troop*— 4ias  paid  off  against  a  XiatmX 
from  Indonesia. 


Indonesia  Is  calming  down  after  purging 
a  powerful  CommxuilBt  Party.  This  purge 
followed  an  att«npt  by  the  Communists  to 
take  over  through  a  coup  and  massacre  of 
Army  officers.  They  ended  up  being  mas- 
sacred themselves. 

Thailand  is  thriving  behind  the  shield  of 
US   protection. 

A  CHANCING    MOOD 

As  one  American  appraiser  put  it:  "The 
change  In  the  mood  of  non-Communist  Asia 
to  one  of  more  optimism  and  corvfldence 
shows  w^hat  300,000  American  troops  will  do 
for  you.  This  again  is  proof  that,  when  the 
American  shield  Is  up.  Asians  are  quite  ready 
to  get  behind  it. 

"In  many  ways  the  mood  throughout  the 
area  parallel.-!  that  foUowing  1958.  Just  after 
the  Formosa  Strait  crisis.  When  U.S.,  in  an 
eyeball-to-eyeball  encounter  with  the  Chi- 
nese, showed  itself  prepared  to  meet  any 
Chinese  Communist  move  by  force,  it  brought 
years  of  relative  peace  to  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  was  the  American  commitment 
made  then  that  is  showing  its  long-term  re- 
sults now  in  visceral  reactions  cotmtry  to 
country." 

India  is  Joining  other  nations  of  Asia  in 
showing  a  larger  awareness  of  practical  prob- 
lems. Only  American  power  stands  between 
India  and  a  threat  from  Red  China,  and  only 
American  food  can  assure  India  against 
large-scale  famine. 

The  Government  of  Madame  Indira  Gandhi 
Is  beginning  to  pursue  economic  policies  con- 
sidered by  the  United  States  to  be  more 
realistic  and  congenial.  The  British,  who 
know  India  best,  are  praising  President  John- 
son for  his  "understanding  and  realism"  In 
dealing  with  Mme.  Gandhi  when  she  visited 
Washington  recently,  and  this  meeting  Is 
held  to  have  marked  a  turning  point. 

.SHIFT  IN  PAKISTAN 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  change  for  the 
better  in  Pakistan. 

Ayub  Khan.  President  of  Pakistan,  is  pro- 
foundly anti-Comjnunlst  and  has  wanted  to 
hold  to  Western  ties.  But  his  enemy  is  India. 
And  Internally  he  faces  a  rabid  Moslem  na- 
tionalist faction  which  exploits  all  the  coun- 
try's woes 

Under  the  Influence  of  Zulflkar  Bhutto, 
anti-American  Foreign  Minister.  Pakistan 
had  shifted  toward  Red  China.  Now  Ayub 
has  dumped  Bhutto,  partly  because  he  does 
not  want  to  cut  the  line  of  aid  from  U.S. 
but  also  becatise  of  the  tough  American  line 
tn  Vietnam,  the  falltu-es  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists In  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the 
shifting  balance  of  power  in  Asia.  Sand- 
huTBTt-trained  Ayub  KJian,  a  military  man, 
isn't  one  to  tie  up  to  a  loser. 

And  so  It  goes  In  A.sla.  Even  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  in  Cambodia  Is  begin- 
ning to  change  his  pro-Chinese  tune.  And 
there  is  hope  for  the  future  in  Laos,  where 
they  see  the  Communists  of  North  Vietnam 
as  Inevitably  having  to  come  to  the  confer- 
ence table 

Or  look  to  Euro{>e  from  tlic  Atlantic  to 
the  Urals. 

There  you  find  Soviet  Russia  with  Internal 
troubles  of  Its  own,  and  with  problems  with- 
in the  Soviet  empire  of  Eastern  Europe  that 
reduce  the  enthusiasm  for  undertaking  ad- 
ventures in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Europe,  fears  of  an  Impending  Franco- 
Soviet  marriage  directed  against  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany  turned  out  to  l)e 
grossly  exaggerated. 

The  visit  of  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  of 
France  to  Russia  proved  rich  In  display,  but 
appeared  to  yield  little  in  dramatic  results. 

The  leader  of  France  did  not  feel  It  profit- 
able to  turn  his  back  on  West  Germany  or  to 
cut  all  ties  to  the  U.S.  And  the  Russians  for 
their  part  thought  It  best  not  to  go  so  far 
as  to  offend  the  UB.  by  too  overt  gestures  to 
try  to  win  the  French. 
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An  observation  from  West  Germany  is: 
"President  Johnson's  patient  leadership  Is 
winning  widespread  admiration  here. 

"The  Germans  know  that  the  President 
has  been  under  great  pressure  to  get  pub- 
licly tough  with  GeneraJ  de  Gaulle.  Instead 
he's  taken  a  soft-pedal  approach,  playing 
for  time  and  trying  to  salvage  as  much  as 
can  be  saved  from  a  Western  Alliance  minus 
Prance. 

"Also,  the  U.S.  has  the  Germans  solidly 
on  its  side  in  Vietnam.  To  the  Germans. 
U.S.  action  In  Vietnam  is  understood  as  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  done.  If  Americans 
were  to  pull  out,  it  would  automatically  set 
the  Germans  to  wondering  about  U.S.  deter- 
mination In  Europe.  To  people  here  there 
Is  a  parallel  between  Asia  and  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  U.S.  willingness  to 
stand  up  to  the  Communists." 

In  Africa,  also,  the  record  is  one  of  ^mxi 
from  the  turbulence  of  the  recent  past. 

In  Africa  below  the  Sahara,  Communist 
powers  have  suffered  a  series  of  major  set- 
backs in  recent  months.  No  new  nation  in 
black  Africa  now  depends  upon  Communist 
countries  for  vital  help.  Communists  have 
promised  much,  delivered  little.  The  West, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  come  through  with 
solid  aid,  often  under  U.S.  leadership. 

In  the  Congo,  a  Chinese-supported  rebel- 
lion appears  to  have  been  crushed  complete- 
ly. There  was  limited,  but  slgnlflcant,  U.S. 
air   assistance  In  that  operation. 

In  the  former  French  Congo,  a  Govern- 
ment that  is  pro-Chinese  Communist  has 
had  trouble  keeping  the  Army  and  anti- 
Government  tribesmen  in  check. 

GHANA     ROUTS     REDS 

In  Ghana,  Chinese  as  well  as  Russian  Com- 
munists suffered  a  disastrous  and  humilatlng 
defeat  In  a  military  takeover  when  the  pro- 
Communist  dictator,  Kwame  Nkrumah,  was 
on  his  way  to  Red  China  to  strengthen  his 
Communist  ties. 

In  Kenya,  too.  Communist  powers  have 
suffered  a  serious  setback. 

The-  danger  spot  Is  considered  to  be  white- 
ruled  Rhodesia.  There  also  is  some  danger  in 
Katanga  in  the  Congo,  where  white  presence 
seems  to  arouse  racial  antagonism.  A  flare- 
up  of  antiwhlte  sentiment  might  give  Com- 
munists an  opening  for  a  comback  in  the 
future. 

In  Africa  above  the  Sahara  and  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  a  measi  re  of  calm  Is  present. 

Egypt's  Nasser  is  continuing  to  wage  war 
against  the  so-called  "royalists"  in  Yemen. 
Nasser  Is  In  a  trouble-making  mood  and  la 
closely  aligned  with  Soviet  Russia,  but  there 
are  some  signs  that  the  Russians  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  what  tangible  return  they  are 
getting  out  of  their  Investment,  Just  as  they 
are  wondering  In  Cuba. 

Israel  appears  to  be  in  good  shape  to  de- 
fend Itself  and  Is  in  less  danger  of  attack 
than  In  the  past. 

There  Is  relative  calm  in  Iran  and  Iraq, 
although  Syria  nearby  remains  in  a  revolu- 
tionary mood. 

U.S.  position:   good 

Added  up,  thus,  the  sum  of  developments 
In  today's  world  is  being  seen  as  favorable 
to  the  U.S.  position  and  as  Justifying  the 
p>ollcles  of  President  Johnson  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dean  Rusk. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  explains 
It.  Here's  an  appraisal  by  a  Etiropean  ob- 
server of  long  experience: 

"Some  factors  at  work  have  nothing  to  do 
with  President  Johnson  and  his  policies. 
What  we  are  witnessing  In  part  Is  the  global 
failure  of  Communism  (a)  to  cope  with  eco- 
nomic problems  of  modem  Industrial  so- 
cieties, and  (b)  to  preserve  and  extend  its 
hold  in  the  face  of  forces  of  nationalism,  and 
even  radicalism. 
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"Partly,  however,  the  trend  of  world  affairs 
does  have  to  do  with  the  Johnson  style  of 
leadership.  This  style  Is  a  combination  of 
(a)  firmness,  (b)  caution,  and  (c)  a  certain 
amount  of  indifference. 

"The  President  is  .showing  firmness.  He  Is 
Intervening  with  military  force  on  a  m.assive 
scale  In  Vietnam.  He  moved  with  troops  to 
Santa  Domingo  when  a  Communist  take-over 
threatened. 

"He  reacted  promptlv,  with  force,  to  trou- 
ble in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone." 

Tills  same  European  observer  then  added: 
"Mr.  Johnson  also  Is  showing  caution.  In 
Vietnam  he  refuses  to  escalate  the  war  to 
the  point  that  would  bring  In  the  Red  Chi- 
nese and  couples  military  fighting  with  a 
'pcr.ce  offensive.' 

"Xn  the  Dominican  Republic  he  acted  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  GAS.  and  In  Panama 
followed  the  use  of  force  by  a  display  of  a 
spirit  of  accommodation. 

"Then,  too,  In  his  handling  of  world  af- 
fairs, for  want  of  a  better  word,  the  Presi- 
dent is  showing  a  certain  Indifference.  Mr 
Johnson  doesn't  react  nervously  to  every- 
thing that  happens  in  the  world.  He  seems 
to  operate  on  the  premise  that  a  President 
doesn't  always  have  to  take  sides,  doesn't 
need  to  go  globe-trotting  to  meet  every 
statesman  face  to  face.  He  seems  reconciled 
to  the  fact  that  U.S.  interests  and  desires 
cannot   be  satisfied   everywhere. 

"It  Is  here  that  the  greatest  contrast  Is 
seen  between  President  Johnson  and  Ken- 
nedy. President  Kennedy,  to  the .  young 
Europeans  especially,  was  an  Idol,  an  inspira- 
tion. Johnson  'is  not.  But  to  older  Euro- 
pean statesmen  and  observers,  the  Johnson 
way  seems  more  mature,  more  reasoned  less 
unsettling — and  more   effective." 

THE  DE  GAULLE  TREATMENT 

This  appraiser  pointed  to  treatment  of 
France's  De  Gaulle  as  an  example: 

"President  Kennedy  rushed  to  Paris  to 
meet  De  Gauile.  who  interpreted  this  as 
weakness  and  w;.^  encouraged  to  step  up 
trouble-making  moves.  When  Kennedy 
rushed  to  Vienna  to  meet  Khrushchev  of 
Russia,  the  result  was  the  same. 

"Mr.  Johnsci's  method  is  different  He 
largely  ignores  De  Gaulle,  calling  his  bluff 
Johnson  refused  to  panic  when  De  Gaulle 
started  his  NATO-wrecking  moves.  He  Just 
let  matters  take  their  course,  with  the  result 
that  other  members  of  NATO  are  uniting 

"Or  take  the  handling  of  Castro:  Kennedy 
first  appealed  to  Castro  to  be  a  good  boy  He 
then  authorized  an  Invasion  of  Cuba— which 
was  not  supported  by  the  U.S.  at  the  last  mo- 
ment and  ended  in  disaster.  Johnson's 
method  is  to  give  Castro  rope  to  hang  hlm- 
self^  He  seems  to  be  sajlng  to  the  Russians: 
•If  Castro  Is  worth  billions  of  dollars  to  you 
go  ahead  and  pay.  Ifs  yovu-  pocfcetbook,  not 
mine.  The  result  is  that  Russians  are  in- 
creasingly unh,appy. 

"Then  there  te  "foreign  aid.  There  was  a 
time  when  any  little  nation  could  blackmail 
U.S.  by  threatening  to  turn  to  Russia  John- 
son changed  that  by  saying  In  effect:  Why 
don't  you  go  right  ahead  and  do  Just  that? 

SOME  SKEPTICISM 

Not  all  In  the  outside  world,  however  are 
agreed  that  US.  is  doing  better  In  the  World 
or  that  President  Johnson  Is  having  success 
The  Canadians  appear  to  feel  that  Mr 
Johnson  hasn't  developed  the  "faith  and  re- 
spect" that  the  late  President  Kennedy  gen- 
erated. They  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Johnson 
may  take  strong  actions  as  in  Vietnam  or  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

■The  Swiss  think  more  in  economic  terms 
but.  on  overall  policy,  the  view  is  that  "Amer- 
ican policy  objectives  under  President  John- 
■wi  are  getting  more  and  more  uncertain  and 
Wecure.-  The  Swiss  remain  uneasy  about 
Z^^  *n  Vietnam  and  the  way  it  drags  on 
There  Is  concern  over  an  i^jparent  drift 
under  way  In  trade  policies  and  fear  that 
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this  might  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  new  nego- 
Uatlons  on  tariffs.  Says  the  Swiss  negotia- 
tor in  trade  talks: 

"Consequences  of  failure  ii^ould  be  disas- 
trous. The  United  Stfites  might  then  pro- 
ceed to  a  reappraisal  of  American  trade  pol- 
icy, which  has  been  quite  liberal  over  the  past 
30  years.  Europe  on  the  other  hand  would 
then  turn  to  economic  regionalism." 

Then  the  Swiss  are  worried  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  U.S.  dollar.  They  feel  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  not  showing  enough  con- 
cern about  a  deficit  in  the  U.S.  trade  balance 
Of  the  over-all  outlook  in  the  world,  a  U  S 
diplomat  of  long  exiierlence  had  this  to  say. 
"There's  a  time  lag  of  about  a  year  between 
basic  shifts  and  general  awareness  of  them 
A  year  ago  everything  looked  upset,  but  we 
were  really  heading  into  a  calm;  now  every- 
thing looks  calm,  but  we  probably  are  head- 
ing intd  new  upsets." 

This  observer  feels  that  VS.  now  U  defi- 
nitely winning  battles  In  the  worid,  but  It  is 
not  yet  clear  that  It  Is  going  to  win  the  war 
In  the  end. 
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the  colorful,  entertaining  spectacles  they 
offer  those  who  watch,  as  well  as  those 
who  participate.  To  the  lives  of  many 
Is  thereby  added  a  pageantry  that  is 
often  otherwise  lacking.  Our  Nation  is 
Indebted  to  these  corps,  their  instructors 
their  directors  and  sponsors  for  the 
many  contributions  they  make  to  the 
youth  of  today — our  most  vital  and  val- 
uable resource. 


Editorials  in  Support  of  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities 
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National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 


HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23. 1966 
Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  August  20  to  27  has  been  designated 
as  National  Drum  Corps  Week  In  honor 
of  the  nearly  3  milUon  young  people  who 
compote  yearly  in  activities  sponsored  by 
drum  and  bugle  corps  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  19th  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  par- 
ticularly familiar  with  and  impressed  by 
the  White  Rose  Junior  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  of  York  and  the  Lancers  from 
Hanover, 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  every  success  to  the  Nation's 
many  drum  and  bugle  corps,  I  should 
like  to  commend  those  organizations 
such  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,' 
the  American  Legion,  and  many  others 
which  sponsor  the  corps  and  stage  con- 
tests in  which  they  can  display  their 
skills,  test  their  abiUties. 

The  recreation,  the  camaraderie,  the 
skills  in  Instrumentation  and  marching 
which  result  from  drum  corps  activities 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of  our 
youth.  These  corps  evidence  the  gen- 
uine pleasure  that  can  be  found  in  con- 
structive group  projects.  They  require 
and  teach  the  rules  of  sportsmanship. 
Those  who  train  for  the  corps  must  learn 
discipline  of  self  and  as  part  of  a  cooper- 
ative group. 

In  the  age  when  many  avenues  of  en- 
tertainment and  diversion  have  been 
closed  to  our  youth,  when  many  more 
have  been  opened  that  are  dangerous  and 
destructive,  the  drum  and  bugle  corps 
stand  out  for  their  educaUonal  .and  rec- 
reational value.  ParticipaOon  in  these 
musical,  marching  corps  also  teaches 
patriotism  and  love  of  country,  music  ap- 
preciation, and  the  genuine  pride  that 
comes  with  deserved  accomplishment. 

The  drum  and  bugle  corps  all  over 
America  are  also  to  be  commended  for 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23, 1966 
Mr.  POOL.     Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Dallas,  Tex..  Is  privileged  to  have 
two  fine  dally  newspapers.    During  the 
eventful  past  week  of  hearings  on  my  bill 
H.R.  12047,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
editorial  comment  In  these  two  news- 
papers supported  the  actions  of  the  sub- 
committee  of   the   Committee   on   Un- 
American  Activities.    The  editors  dem- 
onstrated  their   keen    insight   into   the 
issue  at  stake:  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween    the     Judicial     and     legislative 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Inherent  right  of  Congress  to  perform 
Investigative  and  informative  funcUons. 
In  a  week  of  awesome  decision,  it  was 
most  gratifying  to  find  this  moral  sup- 
port at  home.     I  should  like  to  share 
these  editorials  with  my  colleagues  In 
Congress  at  this  time: 
[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Aug   18 
1966] 
Drawing  the  Link 
It   Is    Ironic   that   the   protesting   leftteta 
themselves    have   shown   ample   cause   why 
the  current  hearings  by  the  Ho^se  Commit- 
tee  on   Un-American   Activities  are  so   ur- 
gently needed. 

The  Joker  who  strode  In  wearing  a  handle- 
liar  mustache  and  a  1776  mUitary  uniform, 
the  witness  who  sneered  at  "flnk  testimony" 
and  the  unruly  crowd  that  boood  and  Jeered 
throughout  the  proceedings  might  all  have 
argued  that  they  were  merely  exercising  their 
freedom. 

A  broad  and  liberal  Interpretation  of  free- 
dom of  speech  might  apply  In  this  case  If 
what  went  on  were  not  so  close  to  contempt 
ca  Congress. 

Freedom  of  speech  Iteelf  Is  very  much  at 
issue  In  tie  hearings.  Dallae'  Rep.  Joe  Pool 
acUng  chairman  of  the  committee,  made  this 
clear  at  the  outset.  He  is  trying,  he  sold  to 
draw  some  kind  of  line  between  freedom  of 
expression  and  overt  acts. 

"Sending  aid,  or  attempUng  to  send  aid 
to  an  enemy  of  the  VS.  is  an  avert  act;  it 
is  not  mere  dissent.  Obstructing  the  move- 
ment of  armed  forces  personnel  and  sup- 
pUee  Is  an  overt  act;  it  is  by  no  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  mere  dissent,"  he  said. 

And  there  are  mcM«,  many  more,  examples 
DaUas'  Pool  could  have  cited.  Orating  from 
a  soapbox  on  a  street  comer  Is  one  thing; 
tossing  Mokxtov  oocktaUa  from  it  Is  quite  an- 
other. Protesting  in  a  quiot  and  orderly 
procession  without  trampling  on  the  rights 
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at  otben  can  be  called  rightful  dlfieent; 
burning  and  lootln«  store  buildings  cannot. 
The  lefUjBt  (Umeiaten  dljaruptlng  the  hear- 
tngB  aboukl  reAeot  a  mcment  on  what  •Uiey're 
reaUy  (Mtiig.  Certain  freedoma  have  given 
them  the  rtgJrt  to  attend  the  seeedane,  to 
obaerve  whirt  goea  on  and  to  expreae  an  opln- 
ton  <X   ttie   prooeedlnga,   b«   it   favorable  or 

not. 

By  abuatng  thoee  rlghta  and  fK-lvllegee. 
they  have  reeorted  to  what  haa  become  a 
dangerous  game— Bill  of  Rights  hopstcotch. 
Flrrt  Ife  freedom  of  speech,  theri  freedcym 
of  erpreeaion,  then  freedom  to  protest,  then 
treedocn  to  march,  then"  freedom  to  whip 
up  a  mob.  ttien  Ueenae  to  bum.  baby,  bum. 

What  reatiitB  Is  not  r«ally  freedom  foe  any- 
body but  oaplivtty  under  animal  law  of  the 
Jungle. 

Drawing  a  line  to  keep  this  from  happen- 
ing la  one  object  of  the  committee  hearings. 
Animal- like  conduot  by  the  opposition  cleorly 
itiowB  the  neceaslty  tor  drawing  such  a  line. 

(From  the  Dallaa  Times  Herald.  Aug.  17.  1966] 
A  Fantastic  Ooitbt  Decision 
It  J«  a  maddening  paradox  that  the  United 
Statee  flghte  a  grisly  war  In  Viet  Nam  to  halt 
the  onslaughts  of  communism — and  we  flght 
It  with  the  Uvea  of  men,  vrtth  guns  and 
boinba — but  at  home  we  coddle  and  attemp* 
to  coddle  with  court  decree  and  make  un- 
toaebable  the  very  ones  who  scream  w* 
shouldn't  be  In  Viet  Nam 

Such  coddUng,  certainly,  would  have  been 
ttie  effect  o*  the  reetralnlng  order  Issued  by 
VMeial  Dtet.  Judge  Hoieard  P.  Corcoran 
against  the  Hoiise  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  had  It  stood  up.  The  order 
sought  to  halt  hearings  on  a  bill  by  Rep. 
Jos  Pool,  of  Dallas  which  would  prohibit 
American  citizens  giving  aid  or  assl.'stance  to 
a  hoetUe  power.  The  bill  Is  aimed  at  those 
who  have  aided  or  would  aid  North  Viet  Nam 
and  the  Vlert  Cong. 

To  speculate  on  what  could  have  produced 
the  astonishing  action  of  Judge  Corcoran  In 
Issuing  thU  order  forbidding  a  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  House  to  hold 
bearings  on  a  bill  Introduced  Into  Oongre*. 
la  to  arrive  «t  only  one  conclusion — the  Judge 
moat  hare  been  suffering  a  severe  case  of 
delusions  of  grandew. 

We  will  grant  that  the  ^Jdge  has  been  con- 
tfltloDed  by  some  decisions  of  the  VS.  Su- 
pr«m«  Oburt  toward  the  position  that  the 
federal  Judiciary  has  at  last  achieved  the 
dominant  rxAe  In  government  But  that  he 
should  have  made  so  clear  his  conviction  that 
the  leglsIatlTe  branch  of  the  government  Is 
no  longer  co-equal  with  the  Judicial  branch. 
but  Is  subordinate  to  it,  still  is  Incomprehen- 
dble. 

A  three-Judge  appeals  court,  of  course. 
swept  aside  the  order.  Burt  this  court  sUU 
has  left  the  question  unan.«!wered  as  to 
whether  the  Judiciary  may  still  attempt  to 
invade  the  prerogatives  of  Congress.  In  dis- 
solving the  restraining  order,  the  court  said 
it  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
ItseU. 

This  Increasing  tendency  of  the  federal 
Judiciary  to  place  Itself  above  the  Congress  Is 
a  dangerous  problem.  The  Constitution  of 
th«  United  Statee  wisely  provides  for  three 
equal  branches — legislative,  executive  and 
Judicial.  It  will  be  a  very  dark  day  when  a 
federal  court  can  tell  the  Congress  of  the 
United  StMtea  what  committees  It  can  create, 
or  what  their  functions  shall  be.  or  whether 
or  not  It  can  hold  a  hearing.  The  people  win 
never  swallow  It.  and  the  Judiciary,  from  the 
Supreme  Court  on  down,  should  understand 
that  In  the  most  unmistakable  terms. 

The  Hovise  Un-Americnn  Activities  Com- 
mittee has  been  challenged  before.  It  stfn 
•urvlvea.    We  do  not  argue  the  merits  or  (le- 


merlts  of  the  committee  at  this  point,  or  the 
current  hearing,  but  we  adamantly  Insist 
that  congressional  committees  represent  the 
people  who  sent  them  there  and  they  have 
the  unchallenged  right  to  function. 

[From    the    Dallas    Morning    New.    Aug.    17. 
19661 
The  Ultimate  Challenge 
"A  Court,  telling  a  congressional  commit- 
tee it  can't  hold  a  hearing?  said  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  "Why,  we  might  as  well  not  have 
any   Congress   at   all!" 

That  remark  by  the  shocked  speaker  of 
the  House  Just  about  sums  it  up.  The  now- 
famous  fedcr.U  court  order,  later  reversed,  di- 
rected the  House  Conimittee  on  Un-Amert- 
can  Activities  not  to  hold  a  hearing  on  a  bill 
forbidding  aid  to  the  Viet  Cong 

For  the  first  time  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
cial branch  used  his  power  in  ■'restraining 
aud  enjoining"  the  United  States  Congress 
from  carrying  out  Its  duties  In  the  lawmaking 
process. 

Rep.  Joe  Pool  of  Dallas,  a  high  man  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-.Amencan  Activities 
and  chairman  of  the  hearings,  had  the 
courage  not  only  to  force  the  hearings  them- 
selves but  also  to  go  ahead  In  the  face  of  this 
unprecedented  Judicial  ruling. 

The  committee,  since  the  days  of  Texas' 
Martin  Dies,  has  been  the  people's  last  resort 
against  those  In  Washington  who  are  lenient 
on  rats  In  our  midst.  In  protecting  the 
function  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Pool  Ib  pro- 
tecting the  voice  of  the  people. 

The  architects  of  our  Constitution  made 
this  a  nation  governed  by  laws.  The  Consti- 
tution set  up  three  branches  of  government 
for  the  nation  and  the  first  of  these  was  the 
branch  charged  with  the  task  of  making  the 
laws  which  would  be  the  foimdatlon  of  Amer- 
ican government. 

ArUcle  I.  Section  1  Is  unmistakably  clear: 
"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  .  .  ." 

These  powers,  powers  exclusively  assigned 
to  "the  people's  branch."  were  central.  The 
president  and  the  executive  branch  he  heads 
were  ordered  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  bo 
faithfully  executed." 

The  third  branch,  the  Judicial,  was  given 
power  to  Interpret  these  laws  in  all  cases  aris- 
ing undef  the  laws,  treaties  and  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  prided  ourselves  on  being  a  nation 
of  la'ws,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  make  the  laws 
under  which  they  live. 

Yet  In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing tendency  In  Washington  to  sub- 
stitute government  by  men  for  government 
by  law.  The  executive  branch  has  Increas- 
ingly made  use  of  the  executive  order  or  sim- 
ply "departmental  policy"  to  effect  sweeping 
changes  in  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

The  Judicial,  portlcxilarly  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  Lncreasingly  made  Its  Judgments, 
not  on  the  basis  at  existing  law.  but  on  what 
the  law  would  have  been  had  Its  authors  had 
the  benefit  of  the  Judges'  wisdom  and  social 
consciousness.  This  free  tampering  with  the 
legislative  process  after  the  fact  Is  now,  ap- 
parently, not  enough.  A  federal  Judge  has 
seen  fit  to  tell  the  Congress  beforehand  what 
It  must  do  in  making  law. 

To  some  extent,  this  erosion  of  its  power  Is 
the  Confess'  own  fault.  It  has  not  foiight 
for  the  preservation  of  its  prerogatives  as 
fiercely  as  It  should.  The  prerogative  Is  not 
trivial.  It  is  not  a  mere  symbol  of  protocoL 
The  prerogative  of  Congress  Is  nothing  leas 
than  the  prerogative  of  Americans  to  govern 
themsleves.  Americans  have  fought  for  it 
and  died  for  It  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Viet  Nam. 
If  the  Congress  does  not  make  a  stand  now, 
congressmen  may  soon  be  asking  not  when, 
but  If,  they  can  meet. 


The  American  Merchant  Marine:  A 
Promise  Long   Delayed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

OF   VmCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£ENT.\T^ES 

Tuesday.  August  23.  1966  * 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try is  a  seapower.  It  used  to  occupy 
supremacy  on  the  seas,  but  we  have  lost 
our  leadership  by  neglecting  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  failing  to  recognize 
the  importance  to  the  Nation  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  and  balanced  pos- 
ture on  the  seas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
an  objective  and  calmly  reasoned  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Norfolk  Virginian 
Pilot  for  Saturday,  August  13,  1966,  en- 
titled "A  Promise  Long  Delayed."  The 
key  to  that  editorial  lies  in  the  reference 
to  the  fact  that  leadership  at  the  highest 
level  has  been  lacking  and  that  such  lack 
of  leadership  explEiins  the  sad  state  of 
our  merchant  marine  today. 

As  the  editorial  states: 

It  Is  ultimately  a  Presidcnti.il  responsi- 
bility. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Promise  Long  Delated 

Two  recent  documents  point  up  the  stag- 
nation of  the  American  merchant  marine 
fleet,  particularly  In  comparison  with  the 
biu'geonlng  Russian  maritime  buildup,  and 
what  Is  needed  to  bring  a  bresith  of  fresh 
new  £ilr  to  the  Industry. 

The  Soviet  Union,  says  a  report  to  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee from  two  of  Its  members  who  went 
behind  the  Iron  Ciu-taln,  "has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  achieving  supremacy  at  sea  and 
unless  effectively  challenged  by  the  free 
world,  can  be  expected  to  achieve  this  stra- 
tegic objective  well  before  the  end  of  the 
century." 

The  Congressmen  found,  for  lustauce,  th.at 
Soviet  ships,  composing  the  sixth  ranking 
fleet  In  the  wcH-ld.  now  call  at  600  ports  in 
91  countries;  that  34  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  ships  on  order  In  the  world  are  for  So-vlet 
registry;  and  that  the  United  States  has 
only  53  merchant  vessels  on  order  while  at 
least  70  per  cent  of  the  present  fleet  has 
already  passed  Its  20-year  life  expectancy 
By  the  end  of  this  year,  Russia  expects  to  be 
carrying  7  per  cent  of  its  trade  In  Red-flag 
ships  whUe  the  United  States,  the  world's 
largest  trading  nation,  has  allowed  the  per- 
centage of  Its  commerce  carried  in  its  own 
bottoms  to  lapse  to  8  per  cent. 

What  the  report  correctly  fore.secs  is  ulti- 
mate dominance  of  the  seas  by  the  Russians, 
permitting  an  economic  cold  war  throush 
their  Influence  on  the  world  level  of  mari- 
time freight  rates. 

The  major  reason  for  the  Inadequate  status 
of  the  American  merchant  fleet,  says  a  report 
from  the  Brookings  Institution,  Is  the  neg- 
ligence of  a  succession  of  Presidents.  Not 
since  the  days  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the 
study  adds,  has  the  White  House  "taken  a 
sustained  Interest"  in  the  subject  or  con- 
sidered the  Industry's  problems  comprehen- 
sively. StUl  ofBclal  policy — by  no  means 
implemented — Is  the  Roosevelt-promoted 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  which  calls  for 
a  strong  American-o-wned.  Amerlcan-bulIt. 
and  American-manned  cargo  navy  adequate 
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to  defense  and  economic  needs  and  entitled 
to  carry  half  the  country's  foreign  trade 
cargoes. 

President  Johnson  promised  a  strong,  new 
niiu-ltlme  policy  as  long  ago  as  his  State  of 
the  Union  address  In  1965.  Conflicting  stud- 
ies have  added  up  only  to  confusion.  As  the 
Brookings  report  appropriately  advises,  the 
span  of  Interests  in  devising  such  a  policy 
IS  such  that  they  can  be  brought  together 
only  through  the  President's  office.  It  is 
•ultimately"  a  Presidential  responsibility 


Another  Milestone  for  Kentucky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23.  1966 
Mr.  NATCHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  August 
12  was  another  great  day  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky. 

Beginning  in  1953  we  started  develop- 
ing our  water  resources  in  Kentucky  and 
this  development,  along  with  new  roads 
airports,  and  an  adequate  water  supply' 
has  assisted  us  in  obtaining  new  indus- 
try for  our  State.     One  of  the  projects 
In  this  program  is  the  new  lock  and  dam 
on  the  Ohio  River  at  Hawesville.  Ky    and 
Cannelton,  Ind.    Hawesville  is  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Hancock  County.    This  county 
under  the   1960  census  had  only  5330 
people.     These   people   are   industrious 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  officials 
at  Lewisport,  Ky.,  and  the  city  and  coun- 
ty officials  at  Hawesville,  Ky„  together 
with  the  assistance  of  my  good  friend 
Roscoe  I.  Downs,  the  owner  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Hancock  Clarion,  were  able 
to  obtain  the  new  Harv-ey  Aluminum  Co 
rolling   mill   which   is   now   located   at 
Lewisport.     This  is  a  $50  million  plant 
and  will  employ  at  full  capacity  some 
2,000  men  and  women. 

This  is  a  real  achievement  and  a  dis- 
tinct milestone  in  the  history  of  Han- 
cock County  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky.  The  new  lock  and  dam  on 
the  river,  together  with  the  full  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  the  State  admin- 
istration under  the  leadership  of  my  good 
friend.  Gov.  Edward  T.  Breathitt,  and 
the  members  of  his  staff  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  location  of  this  new 
$50  million  facility.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  has  a  department  of 
commerce  with  an  able  commissioner 
KatheTine  Peden,  and  since  Governor 
Breathitt  and  his  commissioner  Kath- 
enne  Peden,  have  been  in  office  we  have 
succeeded  in  locating  a  number  of  new 
industries  in  Kentuckv. 

mi^'""  f?^^^'"'  ^°  ^-  Harvey,  the  chair- 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Harvey  Alumi- 
num Co..  was  present  at  the  dedication 
of  Harvey  Aluminum  Co.'s  new  rolling 
mill  plant  on  August  12  and  delivered  an 
excellent  speech. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Harvey's  speech. 

The  speech  is  as  follows : 

HaRVFTY     AlXTMINOM     DEDICAnON,     AOCTTST     12 

1966,  Leo  M.  Harvey 
Honorable  Governor.  State  and  CTty  Offi- 
cials, Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Two  years  ago 


on  this  very  same  location,  we  were  stand- 
ng  on  a  vacant  piece  of  grazing  land  Ad- 
Joining  were  a  few  farming  patches.  A  cou- 
ple of  old  homes.  An  unpaved  road.  And  a 
high  mllroad  track  barring  communication 
After  two  years  of  planning  and  building  we 
now  find  ourselves  on  the  same  location  in 
a  modem  Industrial  building  equipped  for 
the  production  of  aluminum  sheet  and  plate 
a  paved  highway,  and  a  railroad  track  no 
longer  an  obstacle  to  communication,  thanks 
to  the  progressive  Kentucky  Hlghw.iv  Com- 
mission. 

This  industrial  growth  has  taken  place 
due  to  the  efforts  and  cooperation  of  the 
good  Governor  of  our  st.ue.  the  progres,sive 
county  man.igement,  and,  last  but  not  least 

I  ere  f^fi  I^^'-'  °^  Le^'^port  Their  aims 
were  10  find  a  way  to  improve  living  condi- 
tions, create  Jobs,  and  encourage  new  busl- 
ncsses^  They  came  u.  realize  that  the  all 
mportant.  time-honored  farming  occupa- 
tion could  no  longer  take  care  of  the  grow- 
ing  population.  By  fore*  of  necessity  they 
were  compelled   to  seek  Industrial  support 

ll^inJ'fi.TZ  ^  P'"""^'   ^^^  youngTom 
leaving  the  old  homestead. 

J^rtl^  »l*"'  common  purpose  in  mind,  the 
^  fnH,,^^'''^^''  ^^^^^  legislators,  established 
ari  industrial  development  program.  Harvey 
,c  ^iS-  ^  publicly-owned  company  w<th 
over  1-5.000  stockholders  and  a  half  a  century 
of  experience  in  metals,  w.as  invited  to  build 
an  industrial  complex  to  provide  the  needed 
eiiiployment    for    the    surrounding    commu- 

After  years  of  planning  and  buildine  the 
opportunities  created  by  the  Harvey  indus- 
trial complex  have  resulted  in  a  gener.il  com 
munlty  growth.  A  new  medical  ^doctor  came 
In  nffl!,  <=°'"'""""y'  a  new  attorney  opened 
an  office,  a  new  post  office  opens  for  business 
a  new  service  station  was  built,  a  new  bark 
Is  under  construction.  Everyday,  more  and 
more  people  are  making  plans  to  start  busi- 
nesses .  .  build  a  new  home.  ...  and  wiTelv 
invest  in  the  future  of  this  region  AlT  t^ 
activity  is  taking  place  becausfthe  comm^ 
mty  has  a  solid  economic  foundation  to  relv 
upon  namely,  industrial  growth.  Thanks  to 
this     ndustnal    growth,    this   region    already 

ri.I^.  fanfformation  from  a  farm  to  a  fab- 
vant  "^  Pit'^'J'^^  another  Important  ad- 
an  age.  It  affords  the  families  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stay  together.  Children  can  grow 
up  get  their  education,  and  know^hef^^ 
a  future  for  them  right  here  at  home  The 
call  of  the  big  city  loses  Its  appeal  Jobs  and 
opportunities  are  here.  And  this  Is  the  place 
to  start  a  f.amlly.  m  time,  parent*  win  be 
able  once  again  to  see  and  enjoy  the  pleasure 

^Zr"-^  '"^^'^  ^andchUdre/rleht'^ierat 
honie.     They  can  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
patting  a  child:   the  feeling  of  accomphsh 
ment  of  seeing  the  children  grow  up    the 
chTH"*^^*    "'    ^'-^"^^actlon    wflchinr'thelr 

W  w"  ^°*T  ''''"^'  ^°'''-  All  thlf  and  a 
hot  tear  of  pleasure  are  ours  to  enjoy  when 
families  stay  together  ^ 

..T^^^^^^l!".^  ^^^^  ''^  °^  "«  niade  good  prog- 
ress in  bringing  this  industrial  plant  to 
Kentucky.      To    continue    this    progress    o? 

co^^:^^""',  ^°^'*'^'  ^'  ^"^*  rememSr  that 
community  cooperation  is  essential.  An  in- 
dustrial  complex  can   be   likened   to  a   live 

hTI  "  ^^^^^^  ^^^"^  encouraged,  ani 
shrinks  and  withers  away  when  discouraged 
We.  as  builders  of  an  Industrial  complex.  Iim 
to  ptirsue  a  good-neighbor  policy,  aiid  we  are 
certain  the  community  win   reciprocate   m 

not  lose  the  drive  and  enthusiasm  to  cooper- 
ate wid  work  together.    Let  us  stay  united 

bniM^nrT"""  ^°*^-  ^*  "^  encourage  the 
building  of  new  plants,  provide  new  oppor- 
tunities, and  gainful  occupation.  Let  us 
buUd  new  homes  and  businesses.  Let  us  con- 
^?nH  ♦*,?  ^°'^  together  In  an  endeavor  to 
build  the  community  Into  a  proud  example 
of  democracy  In  action,  the  American  Way 
Thank  you.  ''' 
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A  Deiign  for  National  Starvation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  August  23,  1966 

Mr.  POOL.    Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 

H.n  "'l,^'^  ^"'^'^^  ^^'^  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Earle  Cabell,  made  a  brilliant 
speech  to  the  Dallas  Advertising  League 
concerning  the  shortcomings  of  the  pro- 

l?^^.-^^'^^^:^'^-^^'^^^^"^^  legislation. 
Mr.  Mike  Engleman.  of  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  wrote  a  fine  expositoo'  article 
on  Representative  Cabell's  speech  and 
the  regrettable  work  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing 

Another  of  my  good  colleat;ues.  the 
Honorable  Graham  Purcell.  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  prefeired  alone  wah 
others  to  issue  a  dissent  to  the  re]x>n  of 
the  Commission,  as  he  did  not  feel  the 
conclusions  derived  would  be  ultimaU'lv 
beneficial  to  the  consumer.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  opinions  of 
Representative  Cabell  and  Representa- 
tive Purcell  and  to  make  available  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  this  fine  piece 
of  editorial  writing: 

[From  the  Dallas  ,Tex.^   Morning  News 

July  26.  1966] 
B!  REAtcn.Acy  and  Food:  a  Design  for 
National  Starvation 
(By  Mike  Engleman ) 
Too  frequently  the  stupidity  of  tho.-=e  who 
would  manipulate  our  lives  from  Washington 
^  nothing  less   than  stunning.     Rep.  eIri.k 
Cabell  touched  on  the  absurdities  that  come 
from  the.<;e  planners  in  a  recent  speech  be- 
fore the  Dallas  Advertising  League 

He  was  discussing  the  so-called  "Truth  In 
Packing"  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now 
expected  to  die  a  deserved  death  In  a  House 
committee.  The  bill  and  the  philosophy  it 
represents,  he  declared,  reflect  the  need  for  a 
Truth  In  Legislation"  bill. 
■What  Rep.  Cabeli.  was  objecting  to  ii=  a 
Wshlngton  movement  being  conducted  in  the 
n.'une  of  "The  Consumer"  which,  if  successful 
would  make  America's  food  Indirstn-  second 
only  to  the  drab,  stumbling  Russian  system. 
The  blueprint  for  this  rape  of  a  free-en- 
terprise system  of  food  production  and  dis- 
tnbuUon  is  nowhere  more  vividly  outlined 
than  in  the  recently  released  repi>rt  of  the 
National  Conunission  on  Food  Marketing. 

The  report  contains  an  incredible  list  of 
25  "conclusions"  which.  If  adopted,  would 
create  a  monstrous  federal  bureaucracy 
charged  with  taking  America's  vital  food  in- 
dustry back  to  the  days  of  apple  barreit  and 
day-old  bread. 

The  report  Is  especially  disgusting  on  two 
count*.  First,  a  magnificent  Job  of  researcJi 
was  done  by  the  commission's  staff— appar- 
ently to  no  avail.  Obviously  the  majority  of 
the  commissioners  had  their  minds  so  full  of 
repudiated  social  theories  they  had  no  room 
for  facts. 

Second,  the  commission  w.as  expUcitlv  pro- 
hibited by  Oongre,<«  from  forming  any  con- 
clusions.   Its  mission  was  one  of  factfinding 

Congress  directed  the  commission  upon 
Ite  creation  two  years  ago,  not  to  "translate 
(Its)  findings  and  conclusions  Into  specific 
recommendations  tor  (government  or  pri- 
vate) action."  ^ 

As  a  restilt  the  recommendations  were 
labeled  "conclusions."     A  sampling  follows: 

AU  food  products  "that  are  sold  In  sub- 
stantial volume  to  consumers  and  that  belong 
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to  a  recognized  product  category"  should  be 
graded  by  a  govemmeat  agency. 

ThU  propoeal  le  as  ridiculous  today  aa  It 
was  when  flrat  advanced  In  the  lOSOi  and 
1930a.  It  presuppoees  that  the  consumer  U 
Bomethlng  ot  a  taateleae  fooi  who  is  Incapable 
of  making  quality  Judgmenta  and  must  be 
taken  by  the  hand  by  people  In  the  public 
employ  who  aomehow  are  gifted  In  this  sensi- 
tive area  of  human  perception. 

Significantly,  the  commiaaion  made  no 
study  of  what  grade  labeling  and  ita  attend- 
ant bureaucracy  would  coet  the  food  indus- 
try, conaimiera  and  the  taxpaylng  public. 

"A  centralized  consumer  agency  should  bo 
establLahed  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  by  statute." 

If  the  report  la  any  essmvple  of  how  such 
an  agency  would  buay  Itaelf,  we  wauit  none 
of  It.  It  U  Impoealble  to  envision  how  oon- 
eumen — every  citizen  ot  this  oountry,  from 
Infancy  to  senility — would  fare  any  better 
under  yet  axiother  layer  of  bureaucracy. 

Again  the  oonunisslon  preeuppoeea  that 
200  million  Americana  need  home-to-market 
c»re. 

Legislation  creating  regional  "Agricultural 
Marketing  Boards"  should  be  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Theoe  boards  would  b«  established  under 
the  supervision  of  an  administrator  ap- 
polnted  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture.  The 
boards  would  control  farm  production  and 
marketing.  They  could  negotiate  prices. 
The  prices  wo\ild  be  binding  upon  all  pro- 
ducers and  processors  of  Individual  products 
and  obviously  would  affect  consumer  prices 
as  well. 

In  effect,  this  proposal  turns  the  nation's 
production  and  distribution  of  food  over  to 
a  single  political  appointee — the  secretary  of 
agriculture. 

Past  experience  with  government  regula- 
tion of  the  farmer  Is  evidence  enough  that 
this  proposal  would  rub  the  farmer's  face  in 
the  same  good  earth  from  which  now  springs 
the  niost  abimdant  supply  of  food  man  has 
ever  kno'jm. 

Others  of  the  oommlsalon's  proposals  would 
fores  all  levels  of  the  Industry  to  provide 
various  federal  bureaus  with  reams  of 
records:  require  retail  grocers  to  give  notice 
to  the  Justice  Department  before  consum- 
mating a  merger  or  buy-out:  force  state  laws 
concerning  food  Into  uniformity  with  new 
federal  reg^ulatlons  and  place  unbearable 
burdens  upon  the  industz-y  and  the  public. 
Six  of  the  fifteen  commission  members, 
Including  Texas'  Rep.  Okaham  Pubcell,  re- 
fused to  sign  the  report.  Instead  they  issued 
tbelr  own  diasenta. 

They  pointed  out  that,  by  1965.  the  per- 
centage of  per-caplta  disposable  Income  rep- 
resented by  food  expenditures  had  declined 
to  18.3  per  o«nt  from  20.0  per  cent  In  the 
1957-S9  bass  period,  representing  a  lower 
relative  food  cost  In  the  United  States  than 
In  any  other  country  In  the  world. 

Another  dissent  declared  that  "in  the  main. 
the  majority's  'conclusions'  are  predilections. 
political  and  economic,  antedating  the  com- 
mission's work.  The  major  ones  .  .  .  are 
largely  subjective  and.  In  their  major  prem- 
ises, In  error.  Adopted  as  public  ptollcy  they 
would  do  lasting  heuTn  to  the  consumer  and 
the  nation's  economy." 

This  strong  criticism,  well-earned  as  It 
was.  will  not  hinder  the  planners.  They 
will  continue  to  snipe  at  the  free-enterprise 
system.  And  they  will  continue  to  be  off 
base. 

As  Rep.  Cabku.  told  the  Ad  League  mem- 
bers: "It  may  not  be  much.  It  may  h^ve  some 
flaws,  but  It  happens  to  b«  the  finest,  the 
strongest,  the  most  productive  economic  sys- 
tem In  history. 

'It  has  given  the  American  consumer  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  Uvlng.  the  great- 
•st  Tsrlsty  ot  food  In  the  greatest  variety  of 
packages,  and  a*  a  price  far  lower  than  that 
at  any  oomi>etliig  system." 
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Baird  Toutfat  Gire  Marvelous  Concert 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23.  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Six>aker.  last  week 
Washingtonians  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  very  fine  striiv^  ensemble  from 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  The  Baird  Youth  Chamber 
Players,  ui^der  the  direction  of  Ale.\ander 
Schneider,  and  sponsored  by  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  ren- 
dered a  remarkable  performance  at  the 
Museum  of  History  and  Tecluiology  Ter- 
race. Smith.sonian  In.stitution. 

Nearly  all  of  the  26  players  In  this 
orchestra  are  in  the  high  school  age 
group,  which  makes  their  accomplish- 
ments even  more  prai.=iewortliy. 

I  commend  this  outstandine;  ensemble. 
Our  city  of  good  neighbors,  which  has  al- 
ways generously  supported  the  arts  and 
cultural  endeavors,  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  Baird  Youth  Chamber 
Players. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  Lawrence  Sears'  article^  'Baird 
Youths  Give  Marvelous  Concert,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
August  19.  1966: 

Baro  Youths  Give  M.\rvm,ocs  Concert 

(By  LauTence  Sears) 
(B.ilrd  Youth  Chamber  Players:  Alexander 
Schneider,  conductor.  Soloists:  Claudia 
Hoca.  piano:  Larry  Braunsteln.  Eva  Szekely. 
Joel  SmlrnofT.  Daniel  Reed,  violins.  At  the 
Museum  of  History  and  Technolt^gy  Terrace. 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Program:  Eine 
Kleine  Nnchtmusik.  Mozart;  Concerto  In  P 
minor,  Bach:  Concerto  Grosso  (L'Estro  Ar- 
monlco).  Vivaldi:  Elegy.  Carter:  Short  Suite, 
Gerhart;  Brandenburg  Concerto  No,  3  in  G. 
Bach.) 

Don't  believe  all  the  stories  about  the 
shortage  of  fine  string  players  In  the  United 
States.  There  Is  a  new  crop  coming  up  In 
Buffalo  named  the  Baird  Youth  Ch.imber 
Players.  AlexF\nder  Schneider  conducted 
them  last  evening  on  the  Terrace  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Terhnolofjy  as  the  cli- 
max of  their  summer  two-week  tour.  They 
proved  that  five  days  of  rehcirsln?,  plus  seven 
concerts,  can  produce  an  ensemble  unity 
and  over  all  discipline  which  m.^ny  a  more 
mature  group  would  envy. 

The  orchestra  Is  .sponsored  by  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  and  is  the 
resxilt  of  the  third  annual  string  workshop 
given  by  the  Budapest  String  Quartet,  now 
in  residence  there.  This  is  the  first  year  a 
tour  has  been  undertaken,  and  now  that 
the  project  has  been  launched,  it  should  be- 
come a  regvilar  feature  of  their  activities. 

Few  of  the  26  players  are  older  tha-i  high- 
school  age.  This  was  Interesting  to  note  as 
they  assembled.  It  was  astounding  to  re- 
flect on  after  we  hear  the  Mozju't  Serenade, 
which  they  played  to  perfection. 

Only  a  flrst-rate  performance  can  make 
this  music  sound  elTurtless.  Schneider  and 
his  young  players  gave  Just  such  a  reading. 
The  Elne  KleLne  Nachtmtisik  is  so  trans- 
parent that  one  becomes  familiar  with  every 
entrance  and  nuance  after  a  few  hearings. 
Because  It  is  such  easy  listening,  the  clarity 
becomes  a  pitfall  to  audience  and  perform- 
ers alike.  The  difficulties  are  hidden  In  Mo- 
zart's skillful  style,  and  apparent  or  not. 
are  still  there. 

The  Baird 's  advents  are  crisp,  their  tempi 
relaxed  but  controlled,  and  they  have  a  care- 


ful Intonation  which  defied  even  the  muggy 
weather.  Schneider  is  the  experienced  hand 
needed  to  shap>e  their  work,  and  he  built  the 
Rondo  to  an  excitement  wlUch  earned  them 
an  ovation. 

The  Bach  Concerto  brought  lovely  young 
Claudia  Hoca  as  piano  soloist.  Also  a  teen- 
ager from  Buffalo,  she  has  studied  three 
years  at  Philadelphia's  C\irtls  Institute  un- 
der Eleanor  Sokoloff. 

Miss  Hoca  has  a  mature  graps  of  the 
Baroque  style  and  uses  clear  plu-asing  t*) 
bring  out  the  melodic  curve  and  cadences. 
The  years  will  bring  more  weight  to  her 
touch.  Airplane  noise  almost  er.ased  the 
fragile  Largo,  but  she  and  Schneider  never 
broke  the  spell  and  both  Jtunped  Into  the 
Presto  with  wonderful  bounce  and  vei^'e. 

Four  violins  formed  the  solo  choir  against 
the  orchestral  tuttl  for  the  Vivaldi  Concerto 
Grosso.  L'Estro  Armonica  Is  his  most  hand- 
some showpiece  and  Braunsteln.  Smirnoff, 
Reed  and  Miss  Szekely  dueled  each  other  In 
precise  and  carefully  wrought  solos  and 
duets.  First  cellist  Shlela  Lattghton  gave 
them  excellent  supi>ort. 

Contemporary  modes  were  sotinded  In  the 
Carter  and  Gearhart  pieces.  The  Elegy  is 
spoored  mostly  for  full  strings,  and  though 
it  dates  from  about  the  same  period  as 
Carter's  Quartet  ( 1951 ) ,  it  has  a  nobility 
which  Is  timeless  and  could  have  been  writ- 
ten yesterday. 

The  Short  Suite  was  composed  three  weeks 
ago  by  Livingston  Gearhart,  distinguished 
pianist  and  professor  at  Buffalo.  A  most  ar- 
resting device  Is  used  In  the  Energico.  The 
violas  insinuate  an  arioso  under  the  bustling 
violins,  then  emerge  as  the'  main  theme  and 
doftilnate  all  to  the  end.  The  Slcllianoe  fea- 
tured short  lyric  solos  beautifully  played  by 
Braunsteln  and  cellist  Richard  Locker.  The 
Energico  is  repeated  for  a  stunning  conclu- 
sion. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  settle  down  for  tlie 
B.och  Tlitrd  Brandenburg  Concerto.  All  the 
choirs  played  as  one  and  showed  the  wonder- 
ful training  they  have  had  under  Schneider, 
Incidentally,  he  rarely  talks  a  point  through 
at  rehearsal  but  Instead  takes  his  violin  and 
plays  It  for  them.  These  two  vigorous  Alleg- 
ros were  a  thrilling  climax  to  a  memorable 
concert. 

The  Smithsonian  would  do  well  to  engage 
Sclineider  to  infuse  life  into  more  of  their 
productions. 
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National  Drum  Corpi  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  Nirw  j^ssET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  August  23,  1966 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr .  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  a  well-deser\'ed  tribute  to 
the  many  branches  of  the  national  drum 
corps  which  are  in  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  in  Middlesex  County  as  well. 
This  wedk,  August  20-27.  Is  National 
Drum  Corps  Week,  and  as  such,  certainly 
deserves  to  be  set  aside  as  a  time  when 
our  drum  corps,  so  acL'a  all  year  round, 
receive  U-.c  praise  which  Is  due  to  them. 

The  drum  corps,  with  their  exacting 
marches  and  rigorous  training,  instill  in 
our  youth  a  respect  for  discipline  and 
order,  but  they  also  Implant  a  true  love 
for  beauty  and  music  and  have  led  many 
of  our  Nation's  youth  to  pursue  thelx 
love  for  music  on  a  professional  level. 
Perhaps  even  more  Importantly,  the 
drum  corps  are  fun ;  fun  not  only  for  the 


people  listening  to  their  thrilling  ca- 
dences, but  fun  as  well  for  the  boys  and 
girls  participating  in  tliis  very  worth- 
while activity. 

No    patriotic    holiday   or    celebration 
would  be  complete  or,  in  fact,  fully  mean- 
ingful,   without   the   spirited   cadences 
the  high-flying  flags,  and  the  syncopated' 
heart-stlrrlng  rhythms  of  our  cherished 
local  drum  corps.    Throughout  the  State 
and  the  Nation,  drum  corps  are  without 
a  doubt  our  biggest  aids  in  the  proper 
celebration  of  all  our  patriotic  holidays 
The  drum  corps  further  deserve  our 
praise  because  their  efforts  are  truly  the 
products  of  American  public  initiative 
No  Federal  or  State  subsidies  ai-e  given  to 
the  corps;  its  financial  aid  comes  from 
interested  and  community-spirited  Indi- 
viduals.   All  of  its  efforts  come  from  hard 
work,    dedication,   and   true   grassroots 
support.    It  is  truly  a  popular  organiza- 
tion, In  both  senses  of  the  word. 

This  year,  during  National  Drum  Corps 
Week,  the  VFW  national  convention  at 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  will  include  "The  Mil- 
lion-Dollar Pageant  of  Drums,"  and  I 
think  that  I  speak  for  all  of  us  in  New 
Jersey  when  I  say  that  we  are  proud  to  be 
able  to  host  such  a  worthwhile  display  of 
wholesome,  patriotic  American  enter- 
tainment. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  our  entire  Nation  and  say  that 
we  are  all  proud  of  the  fine  work  that 
has  been  done  on  both  the  national  and 
local  levels  by  the  national  drum  corps 
It  has  been  a  source  of  enjoyment  for 
millions,  has  led  many  to  a  career  in 
music,  has  instUled  in  even  more  the  ftne 
quaUties  of  loyalty  to  a  group  and  dis- 
cipline, and  finally,  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  helping  the  American  people  to 
reap  their  full  quota  of  enjoyment  dur- 
ing our  Nation's  fine,  patriotic  holidays 
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*reM  of  art.  Its  history  dates  back  to  the 
glories  of  Greece  and  the  conquests  of  Rome 
but  drum  and  bugle  corps  activity  has  not 
been  nurtured  tiirough  the  centuries  by 
wealthy  patrons  or  state  subsidy. 

The  art  of  drum  corps  rises  from  the  grass 
roots.  It  has  the  common,  rather  than  the 
classic  touch,  but  It  Is  very  definitely  an 
^presslon  of  order,  color,  symmetry  and 
beauty;  and  In  emotional  Impact  It  parallels 
at  Its  own  level,  the  Impact  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  ages. 

The  art  of  drum  corps  Is  rigid  and  exact- 
ing. It  Is  clean  and  Inspiring,  it  has  risen 
through  Its  own  efforts  to  Its  present  stature 
in  our  communities  and  neighborhoods 
More  and  more  It  Is  becoming  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  youth  activities- 
and  despite  the  unyielding  dlsclplUie  It  re- 
quires of  Its  members,  It  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  accepted  by  the  young  people  of 
our  own  hemisphere  in  search  of  a  worth- 
while activity. 

The  flash  of  color,  the  pulsating  rhythm 
the  brassy  blare  of  syncopated  Jazz,  the  wav- 
ing of  flags,  the  snappy  march  step  serve  as 
herald  for  the  newest  art  form  of  the  youne- 
est  generation,  J'   "  'b 

The  loyalty  to  one's  unit,  the  pride  In  one's 
appearance,  and  the  group  sj^it  assure  per- 
petual continuation  of  drum  corps  as  a 
colorful  youth  activity  for  the  future 
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SPEECH 


OF 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  23.  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
August  20  to  27.  is  National  Drum  Corps 
Week  across  America. 

All  across  this  Nation,  our  youth  will 
be  marching  to  the  drum's  crisp  rolling 
staccato  of  patriotism.  Groups  like 
driun  corps  combine  musical  art  with  the 
folk  history  of  patriotism. 

Back  In  the  days  of  our  own  Revolu- 
tion, most  American  regiments,  tattered 
m  rags,  but  proud,  had  only  a  few  drum- 
mers and  perhaps  a  fifcr.  Yet  they 
made  history  with  their  music. 

I  believe  that  drum  corps  are  In  the 
finest  American  patriotic  tradiUon— a 
tradition  worth  affirming  today  amidst 
the  s  ovenly  slogans  of  rioters  and 
beatniks. 

An  article  follows: 
Drum  Corps  Week,  August  20-37— The  Akt 
OP  Dbum  Corps 
(By  Harvey  Berlsh) 

o .,?''".'". ^"^"^  performance  has  been  called, 
and  rlghUy  so.  a  new  art  form.    Like  other 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OP    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  4.  1966 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  14765)  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  In  Federal  and  State  Jury 
selection  and  service,  to  facilitate  the 
desegregation  of  public  education  and  other 
public  facilities,  to  provide  Judicial  reUef 
against  discriminatory  housing  practices  to 
prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  Intimidation  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
listening  to  the  debate  on  Utle  TV,  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder  how  many  Members 
and  how  many  lawyers  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment realize  what  the  real  problem  is 
among  the  Negro  community  so  far  as 
housing  is  concerned.  I  shall  vote  for 
this  section,  but  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced It  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  adequate  housing.  There  are  laws 
some  more  stringent  than  this,  in  effect 
in  several  States  and  large  communities 
but  we  still  have  slum  conditions  riot- 
ing, and  all  of  the  other  ills  which  we 
read  about  daily. 

I  feel  I  can  speak  with  some  knowledge 
of  this  problem,  having  been  bom  and 
raised  in  an  integrated  neighborhood  in 
the  packing  house  district  of  South 
Omaha,  Nebr.  Negro  families  lived  with- 
in a  block  of  our  home  and  I  grew  up  with 
youngsters  of  all  races,  creeds  and 
colors,  because  where  1  was  bom  and 
raised  was  a  sort  of  melting  pot  area  I 
played  with  these  people,  I  went  to  school 
with  them  and  got  to  know  them,  and  we 
got  along  very  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  was  never  any  thought  In  any  of 
our  minds  about  any  prejudice  between 
us. 

Later  on  I  became  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Omaha,  a  city  of  approximately  300,000 
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at  that  time,  and  I  served  for  6  years  In 
that  position,  it  was  not  until  I  became 
"J^y«^.thft  I  ever  heard  of  the  proWem 
of  prejudice,  because,  as  I  said,  It  never 
was  raised  through  aU  of  the  years  that  I 
grew  up  and  associated  with  those  in  my 
neighborhood  of  various  races,  creeds 
and  colors. 

When  I  became  mayor  I  became  even 
better  acquainted  with  the  Negroes  in  the 
community  and  they  respected  me  be- 
cause I  treated  them  as  I  would  treat 
any  other  person  of  any  other  race 
ihere  just  was  no  prejudice  in  mv  mind 
because  of  the  color  of  a  man's  skin 

<:n;!^»if  •  ^^  J  sai«^  above.  I  think  I  know 
something  about  the  concerns  and  the 
needs  of  the  Negro  communitv.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  hm^dreds  of 
fine  Negro  families.  They  are  some  of 
our  leadmg  citizens,  and  I  point  out  that 
those  among  the  Negro  community  who 
own  their  homes  take  good  care  of  them 
and  raise  lovely  families  who  enter  the 
adult  worid  with  the  same  training  and 
abilities  as  those  of  any  other  race 

The  Negro  people.  I  feel— and  this  Is 
based  on  my  almost  lifetime  experience 
with  them— do  not,  for  the  most  part 
want  to  leave  their  friends  and  neighbors 
and  move  to  another  neighborhood  where 
they  will  be  separated  from  their  pre- 
vious environment.  However-and  this 
is  the  Important  point  of  my  remarks— 

deserve^if^"*  ^^""^"^^  ^°"''"^  ^""^  '^^^ 
I  noted  in  about  1950.  after  I  had  been 
mayor  for  only  a  year  and  a  half,  that  a 
problem  existed  so  far  as  decent  housing 
was  concemed  in  the  Negro  communitv 
This  became  evident  with  the  eventual 
separation  from  the  service  of  men  fol- 
owirig  Worid  War  II  and  men  involved 
in  the  Korean  conflict,  who  retumed  to 
their  former  places  of  residence.    I  had 
inary  of  these  men.  with  their  wives  and 
children,  come  to  my  office  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  saying  they  were  unable  to 
secure  decent  housing.     They  did  not 
want  to  Uve  in  a  ghetto  or  in  substand- 
ard housing,  and  I  certainly  agreed  they 
shou  d  not.    Therefore.  I  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Federal  Govemment  for  1  200 
low-cost  public  housing  units  for  Om^a 
This  not  only  would  have  taken  care  of 
the  need  then  existing  but  would  have 
taken  care  of  the  need  for  approximately 
another  10  years. 

Low-cost  public  housing  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. It  Is  not  a  Federal  handout  and 
the  Investment  is  eventually  retumed  to 
the  Government.  However.  I  ran  into 
great  obstacles  when  I  made  application 
for  these  1,200  low-cost  housing  units 

The  local  real  estate  board  and  the 
local  newspaper  were  violently  opposed 
to  this,  and  I  might  say  I  was  almost 
run  out  of  town  on  a  rail"  for  asking  for 
these  units.  But  I  knew  it  was  the  only 
answer  to  this  problem  and  I  knew  fur- 
ther that  a  fellow  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  known  for  his  down-to-earth  ' 
philosophy,  the  Honorable  Robert  A 
Taft.  had  originally  cosponsored  the  low- 
cost  pubUc  housing  legislation.  But  there 
was  a  big  furor  and  when  the  dav  came 
that  our  city  council  was  to  take  up  my 
application  for  1,200  of  these  low-cost 
housing  units  the  special  Interest  groups 
had  done  their  work,  our  city  council 
chamber  was  jammed  beyond  capacity 
95 "a  percent  of  those  in  attendance  were 
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opposed  to  the  units,  my  city  council  be- 
came Jittery  and  afraid,  but  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  council  did  approve  700 
of  these  units. 

These  700  would  take  care  of  the  Im- 
mediate need,  although  the  1,200  unlta 
I  originally  requested  would  have  taken 
care  of  the  r^ped  for  10  to  15  years  in  the 
future,  and  this  was  sacrificed  In  favor 
of  the  700  units  because  my  city  council 
would  not  back  me  up. 

At  that  time  only  a  simple  vote  of  the 
mayor  and  members  of  the  city  council 
was  required  In  order  to  have  these  units 
constructed  In  Omaha.  But  the  real 
estate  Interests  were  extremely  angry  be- 
cause I  had  made  this  request  and  Im- 
mediately thereafter  they  went  to  the 
State  legislature,  urging  that  legislation 
be  placed  on  the  books  stating  that  no 
further  public  housing  units  could  be 
erected  In  the  State  of  Nebraska  without 
a  vote  of  the  people.  Since  that  time 
no  further  units  of  low-cost  Federal 
housing  have  been  built  In  Omaha, 

There  has  be«i  a  modest  program  of 
housing  for  the  elderly,  but  nothing  that 
really  geta  at  the  root  of  the  problem  of 
housing,  which  ctui  only  be  solved  by  the 
erection  of  more  low-cost  public  housing 
units.  This  Is  too  bed  because  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  lack  of  additional  low-cost 
housing  imits  there  has  been  a  greatly 
expanded  dum  landlord  development. 
These  slum  landlords  are  aji  Insult  to 
every  American  regardless  of  the  color 
of  his  skin  or  his  station  In  life.  They 
prey  upon  the  Negro  who  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  his  own  home.  They  gouge 
these  Negro  families,  charging  excessive 
rates  and  they  will  not  keep  the  housing 
In  decent  rejMdr. 

I  recall  one  Instance  I  ran  across  when 
I  was  mayor  of  Omaha,  and  I  know 
himdreds  of  other  exist.  This  Instance 
Involved  an  old,  dilapidated  house  of  ap- 
proximately 12  rooms,  adjacent  to  the 
Negro  community.  This  property  was 
bought  by  an  absentee  landlord  at  pub- 
lic sale  because  of  nonpayment  of  taxes 
for  around  $1,200.    The  owner  of  the 

remises  put  approximately  $1,800  Into 
the  pnverty.  bringing  his  total  Invest- 
ment to  approximately  $3,000.  He 
ehopped  this  12-room  dilapidated  struc- 
tvn  Into  1-room  ap€utments  on  3  floors 
and  a  basement.  Some  of  these  rooms 
had  a  sink  with  ninnlng  water  and  others 
did  not. 

None  of  these  one-room  apartments 
had  bathroom  facilities.  All  of  the  per- 
sons living  on  each  floor  used  a  common 
bathroom.  We  tried  desperately  to  con- 
demn this  prc^ierty  because  we  were  con- 
vinced U  did  not  meet  building  code  re- 
quirements and  it  was  a  fire  hazard.  But 
when  this  case  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature  would  come  before  the  council 
for  condonnatlon,  these  slum  land- 
lords would  hire  the  cleverest  and  smart- 
est attorneys  and  they  would  get  post- 
ponement after  postponement,  and  In 
the  majority  of  the  cases  I  never  had 
enough  support  from  the  city  council  to 
actually  get  the  condemnation  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  case  of  the  one  house  I  mention, 
which  the  landlord  purchased  for  $1,200 


and  spent  approximately  $1,800  chop- 
ping up  the  structure  Into  one-room 
apartments,  we  found  out — and  it  was  a 
matter  of  record — that  he  was  receiving 
$700  a  month  rent  from  the  tenants. 
Simple  arithmetic  can  prove  that  within 
5  months  he  was  taking  in  enough  money 
to  entirely  recoup  his  Investment  and 
leave  enough  over  to  pay  the  relatively 
low  taxes  involved.  All  tlie  rest  was 
pure  gravy,  and  that  .situation  exists  to 
this  very  day  all  over  ihe  counttT. 

Ofttimes  I  see  pictures  of  ch.ettoes  In 
which  the  housing  unit.s,  whether  it  be  a 
whole  house  or  a  tenement  tvpe  .struc- 
ture, appears  to  be  dilapidat-ed.  with  no 
paint,  with  garbage,  et  cetera,  In  the 
yard.  The  first  thoupht  of  many  people 
is  why  do  these  people  not  iLse  a  little 
ellx)w  grea.se  and  paint  the  structure  and 
clean  up  the  premises.  I  cannot  speak 
for  every  such  unit,  but  I  will  tell  you 
why  this  condition  exists.  Tlie  people 
who  live  In  these  tenements  and  old 
houses  owned  by  slum  landlords  are 
angry.  They  pay  exorbitant  rents  and 
they  cannot  get  the  absentee  landlord  to 
fix  up  the  units.  That  Is  why  you  see 
holes  in  the  celling  and  other  conditions. 
Including  rats  running  rampant,  and  the 
renter  cannot  help  but  .say  to  him.self — 
•  I  am  paying  high  rent,  I  can  get  nothing 
fixed,  my  landlord  doesn't  care  about 
rats,  broken  plumbing,  and  so  forth. 
Why  should  I  be  called  upon  to  keep  his 
premises  clean  and  painted?" 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  slum  condi- 
tions which  exist  are  due  prinarlly  to 
the  slum  landlord,  and  it  Is  a  certainty 
that  a  mother  and  father  with  a  family 
living  In  one  room  cannot  po.ssibly  main- 
tain a  good  home  and  family  environ- 
ment. Children  cannot  help  but  gain 
the  very  worst  Impression  when  forced 
to  live  under  such  conditions.  This 
causes  a  tragic  breakdown  in  family  life 
and  leads  in  -so  many  instances  to  prob- 
lems as  the  children  reach  .school  age  and 
eventually  go  out  Into  the  world  to  make 
their  own  li\1ng.  This  is  a  major  cau.se 
of  school  dropouts.  This  is  why  young- 
sters and  young  adults  participate  in  the 
disturbances  which  we  have  read  so 
much  about.  Tliey  are  frustrated. 
They  have  been  brought  up  to  hate  con- 
ditions which  have  existed  from  the  time 
they  were  born  ur-.til  the  time  they  be- 
came young  adults. 

So  adequate  and  deceiU  hou.slng,  In 
my  opinion,  is  the  one  most  Important 
cause  of  the  problems  we  have  today  eis 
they  concern  the  Negro  community. 
Others  may  argue  that  jobs  are  not  avail- 
able and  other  things  are  troublesome 
to  these  people.  I  could  not  disagree 
with  them.  But  I  will  say  if  these  chil- 
dren lived  in  decent  quarters  where  love 
and  affection  could  abound  and  they 
could  be  raised  in  the  same  healthy 
environment  as  we  want  for  ourselves, 
the  problem  of  school  dropouts,  which 
leads  to  unskilled  persons  seeking  Jobs, 
and  all  of  the  other  problems  surely 
would  be  almost  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  frustration 
Is  the  major  cause  of  the  friction  we 
have,  and  I  say  again  it  Is  due  mainly 
to  the  slum  landlord  who  provides  slum 
housing  and  who  maintains  In  most  In- 


stances the  ghetto  In  the  Negro  com- 
munity. Riots  are  rooted  In  these  frus- 
trations, not  In  the  race  of  the  people 
Involved. 

I  might  add  that  from  the  experience 
I  have  had  the  worst  slums  in  this  covui- 
try  are  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers.  Tlicse 
people  who  are  forced  to  live  In  these 
slums  pay  half  or  more  of  their  welfare 
payments  to  these  slum  landlords  and 
so  in  effect  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
are  subsidizing  and  making  rich  the  ab- 
sentee slum  landlord.  I  say  this  is  out- 
rageous and  we  must  design  and  take 
advantage  of  programs  at  every  level  of 
Government  to  work  against  it.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  crying  need  so  far  as  ade- 
quate housing  Is  concerned  is  a  cra.sh 
program  wherein  the  various  commu- 
nities around  the  country  will  make  ap- 
plication and  the  Congress  must  provide 
all  of  the  low-cost  public  housing  that 
is  needed  to  provide  these  people  with 
decent  housing  witliin  their  means,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  slum  landlord. 

I  hope  the  real  estate  boards  through- 
out the  country  will  take  an  Interest  In 
this  approach  and  wlU  withdraw  any  op- 
position to  the  low-cost  public  housing 
program.  If  they  had  done  that  long 
ago.  and  If  they  will  do  it  now,  it  would 
be  helpful,  because  certainly  they  have 
been  negligent  In  this  field  and  have  a 
responsibility  in  solving  this  problem. 
They  have  fallen  down  on  the  job  In  the 
past,  and  I  hope  and  I  urge  that  they 
will  meet  their  responsibilities  so  far  a? 
this  problem  is  concerned  along  the  lines 
which  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  originally,  I 
think  I  am  qualified  to  speak  out  on  this 
problem.  It  was  staged  that  some  young 
attorney  approximately  30  years  old  In 
the  Justice  Department  wrote  tills  hous- 
ing section.  He  was  not  Identified  and 
I  would  not  know  his  background.  As  I 
stated.  I  shall  vote  for  this  section.  But 
it  will  in  nowise  solve  the  problem.  As 
I  stated,  the  Negro  people  have  no  dc- 
siz-e  to  move  out  of  their  neighborhood.s 
into  white  neighborhoods  where  they  will 
be  strangers.  But  they  do  want  decent 
housing  within  their  means. 

I  repeat  that  there  are  so-called  open 
occupancy  statutes  on  the  books  of  many 
States  and  communities,  but  this  has  not 
solved  a  thing.  Where  are  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  understand  the 
problems  of  our  minorities  and.  In  this 
Instance,  our  Negro  friends? 

How  many  of  them  have  been  t>orn  and 
raised  In  an  Integrated  neighborhood  as 
I  have?  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
take  profit  out  of  poverty  through  a  pro- 
gram of  low-cost  public  housing  and  In 
so  doing  we  will  provide  decent  housin,g 
which  these  people  can  afford  and  in 
which  they  can  maintain  a  healthy  fam- 
ily environment.  This  In  turn  will  solve 
many  of  the  other  problems  which  exist 
and  about  which  we  hear  so  much. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  that  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  rent  supplement  program  is 
any  answer  to  this  problem.  It  is  the 
wrong  approach.  I  know  In  my  own 
mind  that  a  rent  subsidy  program  will 
simply  pour  more  millions  of  tax  dollars 
Into  the  pockets  of  the  slum  landlord, 
and  this  we  cannot  tolerate. 
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Human  Relations  Progress  in  Chemung 
County,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  8, 1966 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  summer  which  has  seen  so  much 
racial  violence  in  northern  commmiities. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  rejwrt  on  ad- 
vances which  are  being  made  in  the  field 
of  equal  opportunity  and  living  condi- 
tions. 

From  March  1958  to  June  of  this  year 
I  employed  on  my  congressional  staff 
Philip  J.  Davis  of  Elmira.  N.Y.  He  began 
while  an  undergraduate  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  served  as  a  part-time  file 
clerk.  In  the  next  year  he  also  did  part- 
time  work  for  then-Representatives 
WUliam  H.  Avery,  of  Kansas,  and  Jack 
Westland,  of  Washington.  On  his  grad- 
uation from  Howard  and  his  entry 
Into  law  studies  at  that  university,  he  as- 
sumed a  full-time  position  on  my  staff  as 
a  staff  a.ssistant,  and  held  this  post  until 
his  re.signat.ion  in  June  to  accept  the  post 
of  executive  director  of  the  Council  of 
Human  Relations  of  Chemung  County. 
N.Y..  one  of  the  four  counties  in  my  con- 
gressiorml  district. 

Earlier  this  month  Mr.  Davis  made  his 
first  speech  in  his  new  position,  address- 
ing the  Elmira,  N.Y.,  branch  of  the 
NAACP.  I  Include  the  text  of  his  speech, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Elmira  Star 
Gazette,  commenting  on  it: 

I  feel  deeply  honored  at  being  permitted 
to  participate  In  your  program  today  I 
would  hope  that  I  am  here  representing  the 
Chemung  County  Commission  on  Human 
Relations,  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
adv.ancing  human  rights  and  human  dignity 
I  speak  to  you.  therefore,  aa  one  connect«i 
with  a  county  agency  which  Is  beginning  to 
If^arn  it«  way  in  the  difficult  and  comple.x  area 
Of  human  relations.  I  am  representative 
.-iiso  of  a  county  government  agency  wlilch 
doea  not  possess  enforcement  powers  but 
must  rely  on  the  processes  of  mediation  and 
cpncilation.  reinforced  by  the  power  of  what- 
ever status  and  prestige  the  Commission  and 
Its  members  and  staff  are  able  to  achieve  In 
the  community.  Some  of  you  may  wonder 
just  what  Is  human  relations— Ifs  the  art 
and  science  of  human  beings  relating  to  each 
other.  It  aUies  one  person  with  other  peo- 
ple—In short,  Ifs  every  day  Uvlng  with  re- 
spect for  your  fellow  man. 

We  are  blessed  today  that  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  the  federal  government,  many 
spates  and  municipalities,  guaranteeing  clvU 
rights  to  aU  clOzens.  Laws  are  important! 
They  place  a  fashionable  cloak  on  efforts  to 
eliminate  discrimination. 

The  passage  of  clvtl  rights  laws  however 
as  Winston  ChurclUll  once  said  In  another 
context,  marks  only  "the  end  of  the  begin- 
ning." Unfortunately,  stratification  and  dis- 
orimi nation  based  on  color,  creed  and  ethnic 
grouping  have  been  embedded  In  our  society 
and  for  so  long,  that  It  vitally  affects  every 
■■^rea  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Ti,«  bars 
can  be  lowered  completely  at  the  hiring  gate 
but  an  employee's  progress  In  the  plant  or 
factory  can  be  seriously  affected  by  his  social 
rlub,  his  social  status  and  his  social  ac- 
ceptance. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  civil  right*  and 
human  rights.  It  U  entirely  possible  to  obey 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  to  violate  Its  spirit 
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at  every  turn.  The  stlrrtng  challenge  of  otir 
times,  my  friends,  is  how  we  transcend  th« 
latter  and  evoke  the  spirit. 

We,  of  the  Human  Relations  Commission 
have  no  simple  answer.  We  have  no  bast 
answer. 

Basically,  we  do  believe  that  we  can  only 
move  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law  if  neigh- 
bors win  help  neighbors  do  so  on  the  local 
level  The  battle  for  civil  rights  in  the  fu- 
ture assuredly  will  be  fought  and  won  or  lost 
in  each  individual  community— in  the  city 
hall— In  the  county  boards— in  the  courtfi  — 
In  the  police  department— in  the  schools— in 
the  churches— in  the  factories— m  the 
stores— in  the  homes— and  yes,  in  the  streets. 
If  tills  be  so,  then  tlie  role  of  a  Imman  rel.i- 
tlons  agency  must  become  incre.vsiu^'Iy  im- 
port.uu  as  the  strtiggle  for  human  dignity 
is  channeled  more  and  more  within  the  local 
areas.  This  U  why  we  believe  the  momentum 
lor  the  formation  of  these  agencies  will  con- 
tinue until  virtually  every  community  of  any 
appreciable  size  will  have  its  Human  Righte 
Committee  or  its  Human  Relations  Conunis- 
sion. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
a  total  of  264  of  the  589  U.S.  cities  with  pecu- 
lations of  30.000  or  more  have  official  com- 
munity relations  study  organizations. 

But  establishing  a  human  rights  agency. 
Just  like  en.acting  a  civil  rights  law,  is  at 
best  only  a  beginning  step.  Translating  that 
agency  into  a  viable  instrument  for  change 
Is  the  important  task.  The  task  of  a  human 
relations  agency  and  its  opportunities  have 
never  been  greater. 

In  referring  to  the  post  civil  war  period, 
historian  C.  Van  Woodward  has  written, 
■•Just  as  the  Negro  gained  his  emancipation 
through  a  falling  out  between  White  men  so 
did  he  lose  his  rights  through  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  White  men".  Thus,  indeed  was 
the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  aborted. 

Now  today,  on  behalf  of  the  Human  Rela- 
tions CommLssion,  I  would  like  to  call  upon 
you  to  Join  with  us  in  helping  complete  that 
emancipation  and  bring  about  another  re- 
conciliation. This  time,  a  real  reconcilia- 
tion—that of  Negroes  and  Whites  and  people 
of  all  nationalities  who  live  within  our  land. 
But  let  me  warn  you  that  this  task  will  not 
be  easy. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  our  local  conmilssion, 
thereby  allowing  you  to  gain  a  bro.-vder  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  are  and  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  and  how  each  one  of  you 
can  better  aid  the  cause. 

The  Chemung  County  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Relations  was  created  by  the  Chemung 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  its  very  able 
Chairman.  John  C.  Grtdley,   on  October  14, 

1963.  and  the  members  and  the  Chairman 
were  appointed  by  the  Board  on  January  13. 

1964.  The  Commission  was  established  In 
accordance  with  general  enabling  legislation 
enacted  by  New  York  State  In  1963  with  an 
overaU  purpose  of  fostering  mutual  respect 
and  understanding  among  all  racial,  religious 
and  nationality  groups  In  the  county. 

The  statutory  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
Commission  are: 

1.  Inquu^  into  Incidents  of  tension  and 
conflict  between  racial  groups  and  take 
action  to  alleviate  the  same. 

2.  Receive  complaints  of  alleged  discrimi- 
nation, seek  the  assistance  of  the  State  Com- 
mission For  Human  Rights  In  cases  within 
the  State  Commission's  Jurisdiction  and  to 
solve  others  through  conference,  conelliatlon 
and  persuasion. 

3.  Conduct  and  recommend  educational 
programs  to  open  opportunities  In  all  areas 
of  community  Ufe  and  enlist  all  groups  to 
help  in  such  programs. 

4.  Hold  conferences  and  other  public  meet- 
ings in  the  Interest  of  constnictive  resolution 
of  racial  tensions  and  resulting  prejudice  and 
discrimination. 

There  are  several  different  ways  to  Inter- 
pret these  obligations.  Obviously,  U  a  com- 
mission Is  charged  with  alleviating  tension 


and  group  conflict  as  wcl!  as  preserving 
domestic  peace  and  tranquility.  It  can  do  so 
by  attempting  to  strengthen  the  status  quo- 
by  discouraging  members  of  minority  groups 
from  moving  Into  houses  In  areas  where  there 
Is  resistiuice  to  them;  by  keeping  large  em- 
ployers .satisfied  by  not  challeiigmg  their 
right  to  employ  Negroes  only  as  maintenance 
workers  or  eIe\ator  operators;  by  tn,ing  to 
prevent  street  demonstrations  through 
bringing  pressure  on  the  nUnority  group 
ratiier  than  tiirough  attempting  to  remedy 
the  unfair  situation  which  has  incited  tlie 
demonstration.  This,  however.  Is  not  wliat 
we  are  in  business  to  do. 

Our  purpose  is  promote  amicable  relations 
between  racial  and  culttiral  groups,  coordi- 
nate activities  of  private  groups  In  this  field 
and  aid  in  enforcement  of  antl-dlscnmlna- 
tlon  laws. 

At  present  there  are  9  CommLssioners  a-id  3 
paid  staff  persons,  an  Executive  Director  and 

Secretary. 

Tiie  mombers  are  chosen  usually  because 
they  are  persons  of  status  or  ..'Clause  they 
have  been  in  the  forefront  In  the  himian 
rights  stniggle  as  protagonists  or  private  or- 
giini:'a:ions  having  a  unique  constituency 
and  a  special  point  of  view.  Suddenly  the 
Commission  members  find  themselves  sitting 
around  a  table  considering  problems  Jointly 
instead  of  being  placed  at  opposite  ends  as 
adversaries. 

Instead  of  representing  a  particular  group 
or  cause,  they  must  now  represent  all  the 
people  -nus  is  not  an  easy  or  simple  transi- 
tion. It  takes  time  and  patience  and  wisdom 
to  effect  rapprochement — and  understanding 
to  overrome  suspicion  and  antagonism. 

The  Commission  Is  broken  down  into  4 
.standing  committees.  Briefly  i  shaU  try  to 
give  you  some  of  the  actlvltlen  that  each 
committee  will  be  concerned  with. 

First,  the  Public  Information  Committee. 
■nus  committee  could  be  considered  one  of 
our  "bread  and  butter"  agency  programs. 
The  broad  function  of  this  committee  U  that 
of  infornung  the  larger  conununity  about 
problems  and  prospects  In  the  area  of  human 
relations.  TlUs  committee  will  take  the  form 
of  speakers  bureaus,  forums,  basic  study 
courses  in  human  relations  and  ongoing  con- 
sultant services. 

Next  there  Is  the  Housing  Committee.  The 
Human  Relations  Commission  beUeves  that 
there  must  be  full  access  to  adequate  hous- 
ing for  all  residents  of  Chemung  County  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed  or  color,  and  that  non- 
whites  mu^st  have  the  opportunity  to  compete 
for  adequate  housing  with  full  assurance  that 
the  deciding  factors,  rather  than  racial  Iden- 
tity, will  be  those  criteria  that  are  uniformly 
appUed  to  any  white  person  who  is  desirous 
of  renting  or  buying.  To  this  end  this 
committee  will  be  concerned  especially  with 
relocation  and  Urban  Renewal,  code  enforce- 
ment, real  estate,  rentals  and  Implementa- 
tion—which win  be  designed  to  further  ob- 
tain compliance  with  housing  regulations  as 
defined  by  New  York  State  Law  and  other 
law. 

Next  the  Employment  Committee.  The 
Human  Relations  Commission  beUeves  that 
there  must  be  full  equality  for  opportunity 
for  all  persons  in  every  aspect  of  employment 
in  all  of  Chemung  County.  To  this  end  this 
committee  will  be  concerned  with  cultiTOtlng 
»^der  employment  opportunities  for  both 
male  and  female;  developing  resources  for 
training  and  employment  opportunities;  pro- 
viding regular  consultation  services  to  em- 
ployment personnel  departments  both  public 
and  private;  Identifying  the  under-employed 
and  up-grading  In  present  Jobs;  developing  a 
more  effective  working  relationship  with 
organized  labor;  holding  regular  meeting 
Mth  guidance  counsellors  In  public  schools 
and  initiating  new  training  programs 
through  exlsUng  Institutions.  In  addition 
consideration  will  be  given  to  sponsoring  a 
Human  Relations  Workshop  involving  local 
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employers.  Union  and  New  York  State  Em- 
ployment Service  In  order  to: 

1.  Develop  an  action  program  for  local 
labor  organizations  in  voluntary  compliance 
with  tbe  State  Law  Against  EHacrimlnation 
and  other  labor  laws  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  workers. 

2.  Develop  a  community  project  through 
which  CThemung  County's  labor  organizations 
can  demonstrate  labor's  collective  concern 
and  cooperation  In  dealing  constructively  In 
a  specific  area  with  regard  to  non-dlscrlml- 
natory  employment,  training  and  union 
membership  programs. 

3.  Suggest  those  programs,  techlques  and 
procedures  in  keeping  with  labor's  own  self- 
interest  that  will  eliminate  the  aspect  of 
apparent  discrimination. 

Finally,  ther^  is  the  Goverment  Relations 
Committee.  This  committee  will  develop 
far  reaching  iH'ograms  dealing  with  the  City 
and  County  Governments,  the  Police  De- 
partments and  the  various  Public  School 
Systems.  It  will  be  suggested  that  this ' 
committee  study  Civil  Service  policies,  to 
■mort.  toward  the  elimination  of  dlscrimina- 
tlon  In  these  practices;  to  study  City  and 
County  contracts  to  make  certain  contrac- 
tors are  fulfilling  a  non-discrimlnatlon  pK>l- 
Icy  and  to  recommend  actions  to  implement 
a  non-<llacrmlnatory  policy.  While  law  en- 
forcement Is  properly  the  role  of  a  f>oUce 
department,  the  responsibility  of  a  County 
Intergroup  agency  in  cooperating  with  and 
aiding  a  police  department  in  this  task  Is 
of  particular  slgniScance.  Consequently, 
this  Committee  will  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  cloee  contact  with  the  police  de- 
partments. And  finally,  this  committee  will 
acquaint  the  Boards  of  Education  and  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  prinlclpals  with 
the  resources  of  the  Commission  Itself,  and 
will  cooperate  with  public  school  officials 
on  ■cbool-community  relationships. 

So  much  for  the  Commission  and  Com- 
mittees. 

We,  here  in  attendance  should  realize  that 
while  the  government  agency  on  the  local 
level  must  recognize  that  tt  has  a  distinc- 
tive role  to  play,  you  should  be  aware  that 
it  does  not  have  the  only  role — each  citizen 
has  a  role  to  play  also.  More  than  a  law  is 
needed  to  bring  about  the  equality  of  treat- 
ment, the  expansion  of  Individual  opportu- 
nity and  the  human  dignity  we  seek  for 
every  citizen.  0\ir  Commission  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  need  for  the  continuing  aid 
and  cooperation  of  all  citizens  in  going  be- 
yond the  law  to  establish  warm  personal 
relationships  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
dignity. 

Tou  have  undoubtedly  read  in  your  local 
newspaper,  that  the  Commission  assisted  the 
first  person  who  filed  a  housing  complaint 
at  the  Chemung  County  office  to  obtain  an 
apartment  which  he  desired. 

I  am  sxire  that  as  their  new  neighbors 
become  acquainted  with  this  family  they 
will  learn  to  appreciate  that  differences  of 
color  are  very  extraneous  to  any  Judgment 
they  nUght  make  as  to  their  character  and 
worth  as  individuals.  The  Commission  has 
become  aware  that  the  complainant,  at  first, 
was  subjected  to  villflcatlon.  This,  in  Itself, 
was  extremely  regrettable,  as  I  am  siu'e  that 
It  did  not  refiect  the  true  feeUngs  of  the 
commtinity,  but  It  was  rather  the  expression 
of  the  warped  viewpoint  of  a  sick,  lunatic 
fringe. 

It  Is  because  there  does  exist  in  any  com- 
munity this  fringe  of  fanaticism  that  the 
progressive  people  in  the  community  must 
take  steps  to  nullify  and  eliminate  such  ex- 
pressions of  hate  before  they  contaminate 
the  thinking  of  other  people. 

So  what  Is  our  present  need'?  The  pres- 
ent need,  therefore,  is  to  rouse  from  the 
lethargic  concept  that  time  wlU  take  care  of 
everything  and  that  nothing  needs  to  be 
done  to  assure  that  the  voices  of  weU-motl- 
vated  people  wll  be  heard  throughout  the 
County. 


We  cannot  afford  the  easy  assumption 
that  an  integrated  community  will  develop 
naturally  as  a  matter  of  simple,  evolution- 
ary progress  in  the  cultural  history  of  Che- 
mung County.  It  Is  highly  necessary  that 
those  who  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  advancement  of  equal  opportunity  and 
who  have  the  social  awareness  of  the  need 
to  provide  hximan  rights  to  all  people  be 
heard  throughout  Chemung  County 

I  deliberately  avoided  descrlblns;  such  per- 
sons as  articulate  because  it  Is  my  conviction 
that  all  of  us  are  fully  articulate  and  all  of 
us.  If  we  take  t'ne  time  and  effort,  can  get  the 
message  across.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  life  of  any  comn\unlty  when  the  most 
vociferous  are  those  who  work  toward  anti- 
social and  degrading  goals,  while  persons  who 
should  know  better  are  too  often  silent. 

Therefore.  It  is  necessary  that  we  plan  to- 
gether— government.  a.mmunity  leaders, 
religious  leaders,  labor,  industry  and  all  ele- 
Tnents  of  the  community  In  Chemung 
Cotinty  so  that  there  be  no  discrimination,  no 
ghettos,  no  racial  or  religious  enclaves,  but 
that  Chemung  County  become  a  model  of 
vibrantly  alive,  progressive,  socially-balanced 
and  peaceful  p>eople  In  the  years  ahead. 

To  achieve  this  requires  community  plan- 
ing at  all  levels.  There  must  be  In  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  people  a  realization  that  the 
equalities  are  truly  inseparable.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  Chemung  County  to  assure  to  its 
residents  that  they  will  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  the  purchase  or  rental  of  a  hous- 
ing accomodation.  There  must  be  a  similar 
assurance  that  all  persons  will  have  equal 
opportunity  for  employment  and  equal  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  facilities  of  its  places 
of  public  accomodation—  restaurants,  parks, 
baxberships  and  all  places  of  amusement, 
recreation  and   cultural  development. 

For  It  Ls  not  enough  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  a  person  to  buy  a  home  or  rent  an  apart- 
ment unless  there  Is  equal  recognition  of  his 
right  to  be  gainfully  employed.  Having  a 
home  and  employment,  a  person  does  not 
enjoy  full  equality  unless  his  rights  to  the 
use  of  public  accomodation  Is  ELrnily  estab- 
lished. 

Human  Rights  are  lnt.errelated  and  Inter- 
dep>endent.  For  freedom  Itself  Is  Indivisible. 
A  person  may  not  be  one-quarter,  one-half 
or  three-quarters  free  He  is  altogether  free 
or  he  is  not  free  at  all 

You  of  Chemung  County  have  an  unusual — 
a  golden — opportunity  to  project  for  the 
future  as  few  communities  have  had  in  their 
growth  period.  With  IntellUent  planning  for 
the  social,  as  well  as  the  physical  advance- 
ment of  this  community.  Chemung  County 
may  well  become  a  model  of  American  life 
for  many  parts  of  the  Nation.  It  needs  only 
the  vigilance  of  the  people  and  the  exer- 
cise of  their  morality  and  Intelligence. 

The  Chemung  County  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Relations  is  the  command  post  for  equal 
opf>orttmlty  for  all.  Through  the  recently 
opened  office  at  the  Federation  Building  the 
people  of  this  County  will  have  full  access 
to  the  utilization  of  the  services  and  the 
experiences  of  the  Comjnlsslon 

Our  County  has  traveled  part  of  the  way 
but  still  has  a  long  way  to  go,  but  the  revo- 
lution Is  underway  and  It  is  part  of  a  revolu- 
tion that  has  scored  gain  after  gain  In  the 
past. 

1 

[Prom  the  Elmira  (NY  )   Star-Ga/,ette,  Aug 
16.  1966) 

CHTCAOO    and   E^-M1R.^:     a    STfTlY    in    Cor.XRASTS 

Two  reports  in  yesterday's  newspaper  ac- 
cented poles-apart  approaci^es  to  a  problem 
that's  bdg  today  and  llke'.y  to  be  bigger 
tomorrow. 

Chicago  i>rovlded  another  installment  In 
the  continuing  story  of  Negro  rights  march- 
ers being  assaulted  and  insulted  by  white 
mobsters,  some  of  whom  were  arrested  in 
battles  with  police 

Elmira  reported  forthcoming  apfXJlntment 


of  four  major  committees  to  work  with  the 
Chemung  Ooimty  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion in  the  important  areas  of  housing,  em- 
ployment, public  Information  and  govern- 
ment relations. 

The  Importance  of  these  areas  is  Indicated 
by  the  complaints  of  the  Chicago  marchers 
and  the  hostility  with  which  the  peaceful 
airing  of  their  grievances  is  greeted  by  an 
admittedly  small  but  intensely  bia.sed  seg- 
ment of  Chicago's  white  population. 

Searching  studies  of  the  Watts  and  other 
violent  manifestations  of  Negro  frustration 
have  shown  that  no  inconsiderable  part  has 
been  played  by  communities'  failure  to  strive 
for  solutions  to  such  problems  as  housing 
employment,  communication  and  govern- 
ment relations  before  the  stage  is  set  fi->r 
violence. 

In  announcing  plans  to  amplify  the  human 
relations  commission's  work  through  the 
four  committees.  Philip  J.  Davis,  the  commis- 
sion's executive  director,  told  the  Elmira 
Branch  of  the  National  Association  for  tlie 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  that  "wi-Ji 
Intelligent  planning  for  the  social  as  well  as 
the  physical  advancement  of  this  commu- 
nity, Chemung  County  laiay  well  become  a 
model  of  American  life  for  many  parts  of  the 
nation." 

Davis'  statement  can  be  made  to  come 
true  if  the  people  of  the  conamunlty  not  only 
recognize  the  problem  that  exists  but  move, 
through  understanding  and  awareness  of  hu- 
man rights,  to  achieve  a  solution. 

As  It  takes  two  sides  to  make  an  argument. 
it  takes  two  sides  to  avoid  one — two  sides 
willing  to  talk  frankly  and  to  act  realistically. 

This,  and  every  other  enlightened  commu- 
nity, has  a  chance  to  avoid  the  costly  and 
hurtful  situation  that  has  put  Chicago  into 
the  headlines. 

The  way  is  not  simple  and  certainly  tt  Is 
not  easy. 

But  it  is  the  honest  way  to  recognize  that 
all  men  have  rights  and  to  win  respect  for 
those  rights. 

Vietnam  Pilfering,  Graft  Muzzled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  23,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  report  on  the  Vietnam  AID 
program,  by  William  C.  Selover.  writint; 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Au- 
gust 8.  1966,  is  a  sequel  to  his  report 
■which  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  June  15,  1966: 

ViETMAN  Pilfering,  Graft  Mvzzikd 
(By  William  C.  Selover  I 

Washington. — The  black-market  business 
In  Vietnam  is  In  serious  trouble 

Pilfering  of  American  aid  shlpmenUs  in 
Vietnamese  ports  Is  on  the  wane. 

Undetected  diversion  of  United  States 
goods  to  the  Viet  Cong  Is  no  longer  a  simple 
matter. 

And  United  States  and  Vietnamese  busi- 
nessmen in  Saigon  no  longer  are  hauling  in 
vast  profits  from  a  grossly  artificial  dollar- 
piaster  exchange  rate. 

All  this  resulted  because  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Defense  finally 
decided  to  tighten  controls  over  the  use  of 
United  States  commercial  and  defense  spend- 
ing. And  for  the  first  time,  the  General  Ac- 
coxmting  Office  is  maintaining  auditors  on 
the  scene  to  Investigate  persistent  rtimors  of 
graft,  collusion,  and  mismanagement. 

The  sincerity  of  these  new  controls  shows 
up  In  sharply  increasing  action  taken  by  the 
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provost  marshal  against  United  SUtes  mlU- 
t.ary  and  civilian  nationals  involved  In  black 
marketing  and  currency  violations. 

Almost  without  publicity,  case  after  case 
has  been  heard  and  disciplinary  action  taken 
to  thwart  illegal  activity. 

In  a  closed  hearing  before  a  congressional 
committee  on  Aug  1,  Thomas  D.  Morris,  As- 
.sistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  revealed  the  ex- 
tent of  the  action  taken  to  date 

As  of  the  end  of  June,  cases  against  92  per- 
sons in  the  military  and  7  civilians  had  either 
been  completed  or  were  in  process. 

All  cases  against  military  personnel  wliich 
had  been  completed  resulted  in  some  type  of 
disciplinary  action,  he  reported.  And  con- 
victions against  civilians  resulted  in  the  ejec- 
tion of  each  individual  from  Vietnam  and 
referral  of  his  case  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
bervice. 

Little  of  the  pre.'^ent  diligence  would  have 
occurred— cerUiinly.  not  so  quickly — except 
for  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  congressional 
fact-finding  committee  which  conducted  an 
on-the-spot  probe  of  United  States  opera- 
tions In  Vietnam  this  past  May 

This  Is  one  congressional  trip  which  m  ly 
already  be  paying  off  in  multimllhon  doH;i"r 
savings  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

STARTED  IN   JANUARY 

The  House  subcommittee  on  government 
operations,  under  the  careful  chairmanship 
of  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D)  of  California,  be- 
gan last  January  to  invesUgate  reports  that 
the  escalation  of  the  war  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  increase  in  control 
procedures  over  government  spending. 

In  closed  hearings  at  that  Ume,  spokesmen 
for  the  Defense  and  State  Departments  ar- 
gued that  very  litUe  could  be  done  under 
wartime  circumstances.  "Don't  rock  the 
boat."  they  said,  in  effect. 

Finally,  feeling  that  those  responsible  for 
the  progr.ims  In  Washington  were  unable  to 
provide  them  with  enough  useful  Informa- 
tion, the  committee  decided  hearings  on  the 
spot  would  be  necessary. 

What  they  turned  up  in  May  was  shocking 
to  most  committee  members. 

Blackmarketing  was  rampant;  profiteering 
rife;  controls  and  audits  nU.  But  already  the 
story  is  changing. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  came  back 
from  Vietnam  with  some  very  specific  pro- 
posals. And  responsible  officials  apparently 
got  the  message. 

The  problem  was  summed  up  recently  by 
Rep.  Donald  Ruivisfeld  (R)  of  IlUnols.  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

CONTROLS  EFFECT! VK 

He  told  his  congressional  colleagues: 
"There  Is  no  question  that  the  relationship 
which  existed  when  the  Umted  States  had 
but  a  handful  of  advisers  In  South  Vietnam 
is  out  of  date  at  a  time  when  there  are 
300,000  Americans  in  that  country." 

Members  of  the  Moss  subcommittee  are 
reasonably  satisfied  with  recent  steps  being 
taken  to  correct  audit  and  control  gape  in 
Vietnam.  Still,  they  feel,  there  Is  much  more 
that  could  be  done,  especially  in  the  defense 
cojistructlon  spending. 

Independent  reports  received  by  the  sub- 
committee from  Vietnam  indicate  that  al- 
ready controls  have  produced  a  "definite  ef- 
fect" on  the  black  market,  that  it  U  "really 
hurting." 

Substitutes  for  American  goods  commonly 
found  in  the  black  market  are  beginning  to 
appear.  This  is  considered  a  sure  sign  that 
controls  are  working. 

One  example  of  a  simple  device  for  con- 
trolling products  sold  at  post  exchangee  is 
the  introduction  of  "women  only"  counters. 
Here  only  the  authorized  American  service 
women  and  female  civilian  government  per- 
sonnel are  allowed  to  purchase  goods.  No 
men  can  buy  goods  here. 

This  apparently  has  markedly  cut  down 
the   injection   of   American   cosmetics.   i>er- 
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fume^  lingerie,  etc,  into  the  black  market. 
These  formerly  filtered  down  through  gen- 
erous gifts  from  American  servicemen  to  their 
Vietnamese  girl  friends. 

This  new  procedure  went  Into  effect  foJ  low- 
ing the  subcommittee  Inspection  In  May. 

On  June  1,  new  PX  cards  were  laeued. 
printed  on  watermarked  paper  and  serially 
numbered  to  avoid  counterfeiting. 

On  July  1,  a  new  directive  was  ls.sued 
which.  In  effect,  reduced  the  civilian  PX 
clientele  by  about  6,000. 

A  program  of  merchandise  control  w-,w  be- 
gun, designed  to  keep  uibs  on  .individuals 
who  piuT  based  3  or  more  of  an  lt«m  at  the 
PX. 

Greater  diligence  is  being  exercised  U>  pro- 
tect movements  of  PX  merchandise  from  port 
areas  to  the  depots. 

Mr.  Moss  testified  that  this  has  "practi- 
cally eliminated  the  diversion  of  post  ex- 
change merchandise  on  a  bulk  basis  into  the 
black  market." 

He  also  reported  that  "pilferage  from  the 
depots  has  practically  dlsappeftred."  Over- 
all loss  has  been  reduced,  reportedly,  to  an 
iitX'oplAble  4  percent. 

ECONOMY    ASSISTED 

These  are  examples  of  relatively  simple 
control  meiisures  which  have  been  put  to 
work.  Congressmen  think  these  measures 
should  have  been  in  effect  much  earlier. 

"This  proves  that  you  can  have  adequate 
controls  over  these  matters  in  wartime,"  ex- 
plained an  Informed  congressional  source. 
"Rather  than  hurting  the  war  effort,  it  helps 
the  economy." 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  program  has  also,  since  the  May  visit 
of  the  subcommittee  delegation,  initiated 
several  other  useful  reforms. 

The  dollar-piaster  rate  on  Import  trans- 
actions was  reducted  from  an  effective  rate 
of  60  to  the  dollar  to  118  to  the  dollar. 

Rutherford  M.  Poeta,  AID  director  for  the 
Par  East,  testified  in  closed  hearings  before 
the  Moss  subcommittee  on  July  18,  that  "the 
devaluation  by  doubling  the  piaster  oost  of 
foreign  exchange  also  will  result  in  an  ap- 
preciable curtailment  of  opportunltlee  for 
illegal  reexportation  of  Commercial  Import 
Progr.<tm  (CIP)  commodltlee  and  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  profit  possibilities  in  such  prac- 
tices as  over-invplclng." 

Until  this  exchange  reform,  these  prac- 
tices apparently  were  common. 

The  devaluation  resulted  from  extended 
negotiations  with  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. 

IMPORTERS   EXPANDED 

Another  result  of  these  negotiations  was 
the  permission  by  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  allow  new  importers  to  enter  the 
previously  closed  Import  community.  For- 
merly, this  privUege  was  limited  to  a  few 
Influential  businessmen,  who  pulled  in  Juicy 
profits. 

Also,  the  Vietnamese  Government  has 
agreed  to  aUow  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration (GSA),  the  government  housekeeper, 
to  directly  Import  seven  bulk  oonmiodltles 
This,  according  to  Mr.  Poats  "will  preclude 
collusion  between  suppliers  and  importers." 
Formerly,  the  GSA  was  forced  to  purchase 
these  needed  materials  from  the  Vietnam- 
ese importers.  Mr.  Poats  hopes  that  AID  can 
convince  the  Vietnamese  Government  that 
other  bulk  commodities  should  be  allowed 
to  be  imported  directly  by  GSA. 

RUSE    ITNCOVBIS) 

One  of  the  most  Important  Innovations  by 
AID  was  the  recent  establishment  of  an  of- 
fice of  special  assistant  far  commodity  analy- 
sis, with  a  staff  of  four,  in  the  Par  East 
bureau  of  AID.  Their  fimctlon,  according  to 
Mr.  Poats,  Is  to  Identify  "commodities  which 
are  particularly  suscepUble  to  diversion  to 
the  Viet  Cong  and  to  alert  the  mission  of 
their  expected  arrival  or  to  the  need  for 
special  measures." 
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This  could  mean  end-use  auditing  of  the 
particular  sensitive  product. 

The  whole  aim  is  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  the 
earl  er  discovery  that  ten  tlmw  the  .amount 
of  sliver  nitrate  that  could  possibly  be  used 
by  that  country  went  to  Vietnam  last  year 
Nobody  noticed  until  too  late.  Presiunably 
much  of  it,  w:is  diverted  to  the  Viet  Cong 
and  broken  down  into  silver  and  explosives." 

FI.W    I>rFENSE    AUDITS 

Still,  e:id-use  auditing  of  imported  g.xKls 
Is  done  now  only  in  these  speclacul.trly 
sensitive  cases.  But,  of  course,  even  this 
W.IS  not  done  before  the  Moss  comma t<-e 
began  probing. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  an  arm  of 
Congress  t<3  help  keep  tabs  on  administra- 
tion spending,  completed  a  report  on  the 
Vietnam  program  and  commended  AID  for 
its  efforts.  The  report  issued  July  29,  pointed 
out  that  "AID  has  taken  aggressive  action 
in  recent  months  toward  applying  greater 
a'udit  and  review  effort  in  slgmficant  program 
f  ff  ■,  l°l  ^''^n^P'e-  a  special  group  has  been 
e  abi  shed  in  Vietnam  to  give  partlcul.^r 
attention  to  strategic  commodities-  .and  ac- 
tion has  been  started  to  Increase  and  upgrade 
the  mission  audit  staff  In  Vietnam" 

But  the  story  Is  still  far  from  glowing 

Nobody  is  happy  with  the  military  con- 
structlon  picture. 

To  date  there  have  been  virtually  no  audits 
In  a  program  which  has  spent  half  a  billion 
dollars,  and  is  expected  to  reach  one  bllUon 

The  accounting-office  report  bore  down 
most  heavily  on  this. 

E.xplalning  the  report  In  closed  hearings 
Of  the  Moss  subcommittee  on  July  20  Elmer 
B.  Staats,  United  State*  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, told  the  congressmen:  "Although  there 
seems  to  be  great  potential  for  waste  and 
extravagance  In  connection  with  milltarv 
construction  activities  In  Vietnam  Includ- 
ing the  diversion  of  supplies  and  material 
agency  review  and  audit  of  these  activities' 
has  been  minimal." 

The  picture  so  far  U  mixed,  but  the  di- 
rection is.  according  to  the  congressmen 
who  watch  this  closely,  good. 

'■What  we  want  now  is  to  get  the  millUrv 
audit  activity  in  Vietnam  going,"  explained 
an  Informed  congressional  source  "The  De- 
fense Department  has  done  pracUcally 
nothing  In  this  field." 

The  visit  to  Vietnam  by  the  Moss  sub- 
committee represents  a  real  turning  point  in 
this  whole  business. 

This  watchdog  committee  doesnt  claim 
fiui  credit  for  the  action  taken.  Just  for 
speeding  it  along.  Nevertheless,  ever  since 
his  return  from  Vietnam,  Chairman  Moss 
has  been  banging  away  at  the  administra- 
tion. His  efforts  are  paying  off.  "He  forced 
the  adminlstrauon  to  'can',  their  argumenU 
that  nothing  could  be  done,"  said  a  source 
close  to  the  chairman. 

The  only  question  being  asked  Is:  Why  did 
It  take  so  long  for  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  take  the  first 
few  simple  steps  toward  adequate  controls? 


A  Mother'i  Poem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  23. 1966 


Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  touching  poem  entiUed  "My  Son.  A 
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Marine"  which  was  sent  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Joyce  Jlmenea  Essex,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  In  loving  memory  of  her  beloved 
son.  Norbert,  who  was  killed  In  action  on 
Jime  15  while  on  a  patrol  with  the  9th 
Marine  O  Cranpany  in  Vietnam. 

The  author,  the  mother  of  Norbert, 
would  like  to  share  with  each  of  you  her 
poem: 

My  Son,  k  Marine 
(Written  by  Mrs.  Joyce  Jimenez,  the  mother 
of   Sgt.   Norbert   G.   Simmons.   Co.   G   9th 
Marines ) 

Viet  Nam  Is  where  my  son  died 

When  I  heard  the  news 

I  cried  and  cried 

My  son  was  a  Marine 

outstandlns  and  brave 

Fought  and  died 

for  our  country  to  save. 

Not  wanting  to  see 

commtxnlst   at   our   back  door 

So  he  kept  re-enllstln' 

more  and  more 

His  letters  I  received 

showed  him  a  human  being 

But  at  the  end  of  each  one 

"Mom  I'm  a  tough  Marine. 

Mom  I"m  also  a  man 

BO  dont  worry  about  me 

I'm  doing  my  Job 

to  help  keep  you  all  free" 

Now  he  Is  gone 
from  this  world  of  sin 
To  nmke  a  new  life 
where  In  dreams  I  have  been 
.  Jesua  was  waiting 
with  an  outstretched  hand 
liocdced  at  my  son  and  said 
"Tou  have  obeyed  my  command" 
He  fell  on  his  knees 
before  our  Most  High 
with  a  backward  look 
and  a  last  good-bye 
And  Jesus  said 
"My  boy  you  are  one. 
who  has  come  to  me 
with  a  Job  well  done." 


A  Reminder  of  Onr  Past 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF    OONNICnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  23, 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
August  21  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
there  appeared  a  very  Interesting  article 
concerning  Fort  Griswold,  located  at 
Groton,  Conn.,  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  fort  is  a  stirring  reminder 
of  the  brave  role  played  by  the  militia- 
men of  Connecticut  during  the  American 
Revolution. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  because  it  Illus- 
trates the  point  that  in  our  daily  bustle 
we  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  our 
cities  and  countryside  contain  numerous 
and  fascinating  historic  sites  telling  of  a 
proud  rwust.  Too  often  we  put  the  family 
in  the  car  and  set  ofif  for  a  destination 
little  more  enlightening  than  the  next 
hotdog  stand. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  not  only  a  rewarding 
experience  for  citizens  of  all  ages  to  visit 
our  historic  shrines,  but  by  so  doing  par- 
ents may  also  fi|lfill  the  duty  to  Instill  In 
their  children  a  knowledge  and  respect 


for  the  history  of  their  Nation.  If  this 
had  been  done  more  thoroughly  In  the 
recent  past,  we  would  today  have  a  much 
better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  our  history  by  our  younger  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  article  referred  to  above 
into  the  Record. 

A    Tiny    Garrison    That    Defied    Bknedict 

Arnold 

(By  Bernard  J.  Malahan  i 

Groton,  Contj, — Everj'  Bummer,  thousiUids 
Of  visitors  cUmb  the  steep  hill  to  Port  Gris- 
wold State  Park  for  a  look  at  the  historic 
stone  and  earth  defense  works  This  fortifi- 
cation was  the  setting  of  a  Revolutionary 
War  battle  In  which  the  British  commander 
w^as  Benedict  .Arnold. 

A  year  before.  Arnold  had  been  a  com- 
manding officer  in  General  Washington's  Co- 
lonial forces.  But  he  fled  to  the  British 
lines  after  being  exposed  as  a  traitor,  and 
it  was  as  a  brigivdier  general  In  the  British 
Army  that  he  led  the  assault  on  Fort  Gris- 
wold in  1781. 

STR.\TECIC    LOCATION 

The  fort  had  been  completed  by  Colonial 
militiamen  In  1778  to  help  defend  the  stra- 
tegic coastal  area  on  the  Thames  River. 
Groton  Is  situated  directly  across  the  river 
from  New  London,  which  during  the  Revolu- 
tion served  as  a  home  port  for  the  privateer 
ships   that  constantly  harassed   the  British. 

Benedict  Arnold's  raid  on  Fort  Griswold 
took  place  in  the  closing  months  of  the  war. 
Its  primary,  although  unrealized,  objective 
was  to  divert  General  Washington,  who  was 
massing  his  forces  at  Chesapeake  Bay  for  a 
siege  of  Yorktown. 

With  a  fleet  of  more  than  30  shlpe  and 
arforce  of.  about  1,700  men.  Arnold  entered 
iftw  London  Harbor  on  the  morning  of  Sept 
6,  1781.  He  formed  his  troops  Into  two  divi- 
sions. One  of  them,  under  his  direct  com- 
mand, overcame  the  New  London  defenses 
and  burned  some  1.30  buildings  before  night- 
fall, destroying  the  town. 

The  other  division,  with  approximately  900 
men,  fought  Its  way  up  the  heights  In 
Groton  to  attack  Port  Grt.Twold.  Defending 
this  stronghold  were  about  160  men.  In- 
cluding hastily  summoned  militiamen  and  a 
small  garrison  force. 

Twice  the  British  were  repulsed.  They  had 
lost  two  of  their  ranking  officers  and  191  men, 
when,  according  to  an  eye-witness  who  re- 
corded the  details  In  his  diary,  "a  luckless 
shot  cut  the  halyards"  of  the  Fort  Griswold 
flag.  The  Britl.=  h.  believing  the  flag  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  dpfenders.  rallied,  charged 
again  and  gained  entrv"  to  the  fort. 

Col.  William  Ledyard.  conxmunder  of  the 
Colonial  troops,  ordered  his  men  to  lay  down 
their  amis.  A  British  officer  approached  Col- 
onel Ledyard  and  asked,  "Who  commands 
this  fort?  "  Ledyard  replied.  "I  did.  sir.  but 
you  do  now."  and.  In  the  tradition.il  cere- 
mony of  surrender,  he  handed  over  his  s'word. 
The  British  leader  then  thnust  the  blade 
through  Ledyard's  heart. 

This  touched  off  an  unbelievably  brutil 
massacre  of  the  defenseless  and  exhausted 
Coloniil  troops.  Eighty-four  were  killed.  40 
suflered  serious  wounds  and  the  rest  were 
taken  prisoner  and  horribly  mistreated.  The 
attack  lastefi  only  an  hour. 

In  1830.  the  State  of  Connecticut  erected 
Groton  M-inument  'in  memory  of  the  brave 
patriots  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Port  Gris- 
wold near  this  spot."  Tlie  montiment  is  a 
stone  obelisk  that  stands  135  feet  high;  It  is 
22  feet  sqii.are  at  the  ba.-^e. 

Inside  this  Is  nn  excellent  pl^cp  from  which 
to  view  the  expansive  fort  and  the  adjoining 
batteryjkarea.  which  was  built  in  1312. 

historic   REM1.NDER.S 

Gun  emplacement's  looking  down  on  the 
harbor. 'a  powder  house  and  a  sturdy  twlck 
furnace  used  for  heating  cannon  balls  are 
all  reminders  of  Port  Grlswold's  historic  role. 


At  the  foot  of  the  monument  is  a  small 
musetim  operated  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
Amerloan  Revolution.  Here,  Colonel  Led- 
yard's rword  Is  displayed,  as  are  other  items 
associated  with  Groton's  and  New  London's 
eventful  history. 

The  museum  and  montmient  are  open  from 
2:30  to  5  PM.,  Tuesdays  through  Saturdays. 
The  fort  Itself  Is  open  daily. 

Groton  Is  In  the  eastern  corner  of  the 
state,  on  Interstate  Route  95.  It  is  approxi- 
mately 130  miles  from  New  York  City. 


Political  Realities  and  Educational  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  August  18,  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  now,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  provided  funds  to  support 
much  basic  and  applied  research  at  this 
Nation's  educational  Institutions.  We 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments which  the  science  community  has 
made  but  we  cannot  afford  to  rest  on  our 
laurels.  Science  is  a  dynamic  and  con- 
stantly changing  field  of  Intellectual 
pursuit  requiring  our  continuing  con- 
fidence and  support. 

In  the  August  19  issue  of  Science 
magazine  we  are  reminded  of  our  duty  to 
oversee  the  equitable  and  efiBcient  dis- 
tribution of  research  and  development 
funds  to  our  many  advanced  educational 
centers.  We  must  be  responsive  to  the 
existing  political  realities  of  the  present 
and  future  and  to  the  vast  and  complex 
educational  needs  which  confront  u.s. 
In  doing  so,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  same  Russian  scientists  who  shocked 
us  Into  a  massive  buildup  of  our  scientific 
forces  in  the  1950's  are  still  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  their  coun- 
try's resources.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  followed  by  men  of  superior 
knowledge  and  training.  This  Is  not  the 
time  to  relax  our  vigilance. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  the  following  editorial: 
Political  Realities  and  Educational  Needs 

In  September  1965  President  Johnson  is- 
sued an  executive  order  aimed  at  achieving 
more  even  distribution  of  research  funds. 
Change,  however,  has  been  slow.  There  has 
been  little  alteration  In  the  situation  out- 
lined by  Representative  Green  of  Oregon  in 
1962:  a  few  st.ates  and  a  few  in.^titutions 
get  most  of  the  nioney.  Ccngres^iciiial  Im- 
patience Is  Increasing.  Tliis  was  evident  in 
recent  hearings  on  geographical  distribution. 
before  a  subcommittee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations headed  by  Senator  Harris  of  Oklahoma 
(Science,  5  August  1966) ,  In  his  examination 
of  the  President's  Science  Adviser.  Sen.itor 
Harris  accused  both  Dr.  Hornlg  and  Dr.  Ha- 
worth.  of  NSP,  of  being  patronizing  and  con- 
descending In  their  treatment  of  his  com- 
mute and  of  giving  Congress  the  runaround. 
The  bitterness  of  Senator  Harris's  attack 
seenL3  excessive,  but  a  look  at  the  background 
makes  his  attitude  more  understandable. 

Leaders  of  the  Establishment  have  been 
slow  to  respond  to  Important  shifts  in  politi- 
cal attitudes  arising  from  changing  circum- 
stances. Perhaps  the  rhost  Important  Is  a 
revised  evaluation  of  the  Russians.  During 
the  1950's  Ivan  was  portrayed  as  a  superhu- 
man  12  feet  tall.     Following  the   1962  Cu- 


ban confrontation  Ivan's  sUUure  shrank.  To- 
day he  is  a  midget  (a  dangerous  assump- 
tion). Tills  revised  evaluation  has  had 
major  effects  on  Congress.  It  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  slowing  of  growth  of  funds 
for  both  research  and  development.  It  has 
removed  an  important  restraint  that  prevl- 
ou.?ly  kept  allocation  of  R&D  funds  out  of 
logrolling  politics.  During  the  period  when 
we  regarded  ourselves  as  mortally  pressed 
by  the  Russi.;n3,  the  patriotic  and  politically 
wise  stance  w.is  to  expand  research  and  de- 
veloiimeut  where  optimum  performance 
could  be  obtained.  Efforts  to  change  geo- 
graphical di.stribution  of  funds  might  not 
have  become  urgent  h;^d  not  many  poli- 
ticians become  convinced  that  federal  re- 
search and  development  funds  are  a  key  to 
economic  progress.  Politicians  are  aware  of 
spectacular  growth  on  the  Coasts  In  con- 
trast to  stagnation  In  mid-continent  areas 
that  have  not  received  large  allocations.  The 
contest  for  the  new  high-energy  accelerator 
dramatized  the  issue.  The  effort  also  brought 
together  sclentist,s  and  politicians  In  the 
have-not  states,  initiating  cooperation  which 
in  future  days,  on  other  battlefields,  mav 
bring  successes. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  from  have-not 
states  find  It  easy  to  agree  on  the  need  for  a 
"better"  distribution  of  R&D  funds.  Senator 
K.\RL  Mcndt  of  South  Dakota,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Harris  subcommittee, 
has  strongly  supported  the  chairman's  posi- 
tion. He  reminded  the  Senate  that  one  state 
receives  more  R&D  funds  Ui,an  the  total  re- 
ceived by  the  lowest  43. 

In  allocating  money  for  research  the  grant- 
ing agencies  have  compiled  a  more  equitable 
record  than  that  .suggested  bv  the  figures 
cited  by  Senator  Mundt.  Nevertheless,  the 
have-not  states  form  a  discontented  major- 
ity. Tliere  is  a  painful  contrast  between  the 
resources  of  their  universities  and  those  of 
the  schools  at  the  top  of  the  list,  and  the  cur- 
rent grants  system  serves  to  Increase  the  dis- 
parity. The  have-not  Institutions  are  es- 
pecially deficient  In  modem  instrumentation 
and  accordingly  can  neither  compete  success- 
fully in  research  nor  educate  properly.  A  new 
federal  aid  program  responsive  to  political 
realities  and  educational  needs  Is  required. 
It  should  provide  substantial  sums,  on  a  per 
capiui  basis,  for  attendance  at  science  courses 
that  meet  minimal  standards — Philip  H. 
.AHrrsoN'. 
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Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
Hearings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  10,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  be  appalled  If  an  attempt  were 
made  to  raOroad  through  this  body  the 
celebrated  legislation  currently  being 
considered  by  the  House  Un-Amerlcan 
Activities  Committee. 

I  hardly  sympathize  with  those  who 
make  a  mockery  of  committee  hearings 
by  being  disorderly  and  unruly;  but  I  am 
no  more  sympathetic  to  a  committee 
which  conducts  hearings  to  Intimidate 
and  repress  dissent,  then  to  report  out  a 
bill  which  Is  violative  of  our  most  funda- 
mental liberties. 

There  is,  as  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  Senate  have  pointed 
out,  adequate  legislation  already  on  the 
books  to  deal  with  those  who  would  com- 


mit treason  or  sabotage.  The  Export 
Control  Act  and  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  both  effectively  interdict  aid 
and  assistance  to  our  adversary  In  Viet- 
nam. But  the  biU  in  question,  poorly  and 
Imprecisely  drawn  as  it  is,  seeks  to  con- 
trol the  basic  right  of  free  expression.  It 
seeks  to  put  an  end  to  criticism.  It  seeks 
to  Impose  intellectual  conformity,  put  a 
blanket  over  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  been  an  op- 
ponent of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  for  I  think  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  our  legislative  sy.stem.  I 
oppose  the  le.cislation  it  is  proposing,  and 
I  believe  It  should  join  the  rest  of  the 
House  in  conductinp  its  legitimate  busi- 
ness with  respect  for  the  rights  of  all 
Americans. 


Colorado  Young  Democrats  Assail 
Proposal  To  Dam  Grand  Canyon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  1,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  opposition 
to  the  project  to  dam  the  Grand  Canyon 
continues  to  be  strong  even  in  the  States 
that  would  benefit  directly  from  the  ex- 
traordinary legislative  package  con- 
tained In  H.R.  4671. 

Recently  the  Young  Democrats  of  Col- 
orado expressed  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  Hualapal— formerly  Bridge  Can- 
yon—and Marble  Canyon  Dams  which 
would  flood  half  of  the  280-milc  length 
of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Claims  that  these  dams  would  not 
seriously  mar  the  canyon  strain  even 
credulity.  In  fact,  hardly  a  mile  of  the 
canyon  would  be  unaffected,  for  the 
Marble  Canyon  Dam  cannot  help  but 
change  the  areas  of  the  canyon  included 
in  the  national  park  which  lie  below  It. 
Looking  to  the  future,  the  Colorado 
Young  Democrats  contend  that  America 
should  be  carefully  harboring  our  great 
natural  resources  for  the  enjoyment  of 
our  expanded  future  population.  In- 
stead, as  the  Young  Democrats  correctly 
point  out: 

H.R.  4671  proposes  to  trade,  for  a  readily 
avaihable  commoditv.  an  irreplaceable 
grandeur. 

Here  is  the  issue:  two  dams  that  need 
not,  that  should  not  be  built  and  are  pro- 
posed only  as  fractional  downpayments 
on  a  vast  and  costly  water  Importation 
scheme  that  has  not  been  studied  and  Is 
not  sought  to  be  authorized,  compared  to 
the  preservation  of  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  nature  and  the  idea  of  a  na- 
tional park  system,  which  America  origi- 
nated and  which  now  needs  to  be  upheld 
and  extended. 

I  Include  hereafter  the  letter  from  the 
CJolorado  Young  Democrats : 

Young  Democrats  of  Colorado, 

August  11,  196e. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  Colckrado  Young 

Democrats  would  like  to  Inform  you  ot  our 

stand  against  th«  pr(^>oeaI  to  build  Bridg* 

and  Marble  Dama  la  The  Grand  Canyon  and 


to  urge  your  strong  opposition  to  this  fea- 
ture of  H.R.  4671. 

Our  generation  will  see  America's  popula- 
tion double  m  size  within  our  lifetime.  This, 
combined  with  the  Increase  of  leisure  time" 
will  more  than  double  the  nlreadv  l.^.credible 
pressures  on  our  scenic  re,=ourcc.s  My  gen- 
eration believes  we  must  save  some  part  of 
natural  America,  unmolested  bv  man  and 
his  domination  'We  believe  that  you,  as 
our  ix)Utlcal  RepresentaUves.  hold  our  nat- 
ural heritage  in  trust:  history,  we  suggest. 
will  Judge  far  more  than  wt  do  t^jday.  how 
y  )u  c.\erc:sc  this  trust. 

The  Grand  Canyon  Dams  are  not  necessary 
to  bring  water  to  Arizona;  the  neces.Mty  is 
pseudo-political.  They  presume  to  sell  The 
Grand  Canyon  for  political  expediency.  In 
this  day  when  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  at^omic  power,  it  is  bevond  belief  that 
power  (even  peaking  power)  wnil  sell  at  6 
mills  per  kwh  for  50  years,  as  this  proposal 
demands.  H.R.  4671  proposes  to  trade  for 
a  readily  available  commoditv.  an  Irreplace- 
able grandeur. 

The  environment.il  is.<;ues  will  be  one  of 
the  most  imporUnt  areas  of  the  future  We 
don't  have  enough  natural  resources  to  sjx'nd 
them  on  "cash  registers  ". 

We  urge  your  opposition  to  these  diuns 
Yours  truly. 

Young  Democrats  of  Coioraoo. 
Ff.ank  Pi.aut. 

President. 
Lakewood.  Colo. 

Richard  L.amm. 

^  Vice-President. 

Denver.  Colo. 

.^NN  Landwfhr. 

Secretary. 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

Edward  Martinez. 

„  Treasurer. 

PfEELo,  Colo. 

Bapbara  Rutherford, 
National  Committeeuoman 
Denver.  Colo. 

Thomas  T   Farlet. 
National  Committeeman 
Pueblo.  Colo. 


Battle  for  the  Dollar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 
Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sole  re- 
liance on  monetary  measures  to  sustain 
a  high  level  growing  economy  and  to  con- 
trol inflation  has  become  so  badly  over- 
used that,  as  the  following  editorial  from 
the  August  18  New  York  Times  com- 
ments, It  "merely  means  an  increasingly 
frantic  competition  for  a  diminishing 
supply  of  credit."  The- price  of  home 
mortgage  money  has  become  so  prohibi- 
tive that  buyers  are  refusing  to  buy  and 
sellers  are  refusing  to  sell. 

The  administration's  continued  unwill- 
ingness to  undertake  obviously  necessary 
and  responsible  fiscal  restraints  has  re- 
sulted In  an  anxious  Imbalance  In  the 
money  markets,  and  confusion  through- 
out the  business  community. 

One  result  of  this  economic  turmoil  is 
a  recession  of  major  proportions  In  the 
homebulldlng  and  lumber  industries. 
New  housing  starts  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  plunged  to  1,064,000 
In  July.    Tills  rate,  a  40-percent  drop 
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from  the  rate  of  December  1965.  means 
thatathls  economic  Indicator  has  already 
fallen  below  the  level  expected  by  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
for  the  end  of  this  year — and  is  at  the 
lowest  point  since  1960. 

It  Is  patently  evident  that  this  Nation 
cannot  expect  to  conduct  successfully  a 
war  in  Vietnam  and  at  the  same  time 
experience  an  economic  disaster  at  home. 
The  abandonment  of  the  wage  and  price 
guidelines,  the  unrest  In  the  stock  mar- 
ket, the  overexpansion  of  Industrial 
plants  and  equipment,  the  overextension 
to  installment  buying,  and  the  high  in- 
terest rate  grab  in  the  money-mad  mar- 
ketplace have  proceeded  unrestrained  by 
administration  policy. 

As  the  following  editorial  from  the  New- 
York  Times  says : 

The  people  oif  the  United  States,  whose 
prosperity  and  security  dep)end  on  the  sound- 
ness of  the  economy,  have  not  abandoned 
hope  that  they  will  hear  a  clear  voice  from 
Washington. 

BATTl-E    FOR    THE    DOLLAR 

The  Administration's  long  over-rel'.ance  on 
monetary  policy  as  a  brake  on  the  boom  h.^s 
brought  the  fight  agalnn  Inflation  to  a  criti- 
cal pass.  The  rise  In  the  prime  bank-lending 
rate  to  6  i>er  cent,  the  highest  level  in  four 
decades.  Is  coupled  wl-,h  Insistent  evidence 
that  even  the  Ught^t  of  tight  money  will  not 
end  the  wild  scramole  for  business  loans  and 
the  Instability  It  brings  to  the  whole  econ- 
omy. 

The  surge  of  corporate  prcflts  to  record 
heights  and  the  Oovemments  connivance  In 
demolishing  what  was  left  of  its  wage-price 
guldepcets  In  the  ^lines  strike  provide  the 
Impetus  for  a  fresh  ^sault  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar — now  being  eroded  at  a 
rate  of  3.5  per  cent  a  year  after  a  half-decade 
of  remarkable  steadiness.  The  economy  re- 
mains basically  strong,  but  Administration 
and  Congressional,  action  Is  needed  to  keep 
Its  Imbalances  from  tipping  It  Into  a  slump. 

Yet  all  that  comes  from  the  White  House 
even  now  are  hand  wringing  pleas  for  volun- 
tary reetralnt.  negated  almost  before  they 
are  Issued  by  assurances  that  the  United 
States  Is  doing  much  better  than  any  other 
Western  nation  In  holding  down  the  cost  of 
living.  The  Imminence  of  the  November 
elections  seenu  tolhave  ruled  out  any  seriox^s 
consideration  of  a  general  tax  Increase. 
which — If  It  had  been  enacted  Into  law 
months  ago  when  its  desirability  became  ap- 
parent— ^mlght  already  have  banked  the  In- 
flationary fires  without  taking  all  the  steam 
out  o(  the  nation's  prosperity. 

By«n  the  most  obvious  of  Indicated  movee 
to  curb  the  flood  of  funds  into  new  industrial 
plants  and  equipment,  a  suspension  of  the  7 
per  cent  tax  credit  for  capital  Investment, 
htm  never  been  taken.  High  demand,  high 
production,  high  employment  have  all  com- 
bined to  throw  on  the  monetary  authorities 
»  burden  vastly  greater  than  they  were 
•quipped  to  bear — all  this  In  defiance  of  the 
pi«o«pts  oS  the  "new  economics."  which  i^- 
^nln  Oofeiument  to  be  as  energetic  in 
ehseki&(  an  overexuberant  economy  as  It  has 
proved  itself  to  be  In  pepping  up  an  under- 
■ettva  one. 

•       •       • 

The  only  remedies  being  applied  still  come 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — this  time  In 
th«  shape  of  a  higher  reserve  requirement  on 
bank  time  deposits — but  it  has  become  an 
open  question  now  whether  such  tactics  have 
act  already  been  so  overused  that  they 
woftntj  mean  an  Increasingly  franUc  oompe- 
tlttaa  for  a  diminishing  supply  ot  credit. 
The  ebiaf  sulZeran  in  such  a  eompeHtlon 
tend  to  be  homebuUders.  saiall  businesses 
and    monldpalltles,    which   find    money   so 


coetly  that  they  must  defer  urgently  needed 
public  projects. 

The  conjenjjus  of  business  and  labor  co- 
operation on  which  the  President  relied  for 
maintenance  of  his  anti-Inflation  program  is 
in  a  state  c>f  collapse.  The  president  of  the 
striking  airline  machinii-ts  proudly  Informs 
his  members  that  the  settlement  they  have 
negotiated  w:th  the  hnlp  of  Cabinet-level 
mediators  "completely  shatters"  the  guide- 
pasts  for  all  unions.  The  steel  Industry 
raised  its  prices  wlthovit  responding  to  a 
White  House  reqtiett  for  consultatlo.n.  But 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  pros- 
perity and  .security  depend  on  the  soundness 
of  the  economy,  have  not  abandoned  hope 
that  they  will  hear  a  clear  voice  from  Wa.2h- 
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l^ban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 


HON. 


■      SPEECH 

'       .  OF 

DONALD  M. 


FRASER 


OF  m:.n.me.-ota 

IN  triE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  August  16.  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
considenitinn  the  bill  (H.R,  14810)  to  amend 
tha  Urban  M.i.ss  Tran.^portalion  Act  of  1964 
to  authorize  additional  amoutit-s  fi,ir  assist- 
ance tliereunder,  to  authori/,e  grants  for  cer- 
tain technical  studies,  and  to  provide  for  an 
expedited  program  of  research,  development. 
and  demonstration  of  new  urban  transporta- 
tion system. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  tho  Uiban  M.i.'^s  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1966  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Member.^  a 
vigorous  c.impaign  being  waepd  in  Min- 
nesota. This  campaign  is  taking  place 
in  the  sevcit-county  Twin  Cities  metro- 
jX)Litan  area  in  and  around  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul. 

The  campaigrn  advocates  modern  rapid 
mass  transportation  and  opposes  more 
freeways.  It  is  under  the  spon.'Jorship  of 
the  Fifth  District  Minnesota  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  with  Mrs.  E.  Hane 
Carlson  and  Mrs  A.  E  Bowman  serving 
as  codirectors  of  the  campaign. 

The  efforts  of  Mrs.  Carlson  and  Mrs. 
Bowman  and  their  fellow-  workers  have 
aroused  a  strong  civic  interest  in  mass 
transportation.  Full  information  and 
campaign  materials  have  been  furnished 
to  local,  State,  and  Federal  officials,  com- 
mittees, commissions,  and  civic  groups. 
The  campaign  is  primarily  directed  at 
furnishing  information  to  the  people  of 
the  Twin  Cities  area,  urging  them  to 
make  their  preferences  for  ma.ss  trans- 
portation known  to  their  elected  officials. 
I  have  received  many  communications 
from  constituents  who  have  been  in- 
spired by  this  campaign. 

The  directors  of  the  campaign  believe 
that  In  too  many  metropolitan  areas  the 
citizens  have  been  told  that  In  order  to 
get  a  modem  rapid  mass  tran.sit  system 
sometime  In  the  future,  they  must  agree 
to  accept  all  proposed  freeways.  This  so- 
lution Is  then  called  "balanced  transpor- 
tation." The  directors  contend,  however, 
that  practically  no  modem  transit  has 
been  built  throughout  the  country,  while 
great  numbers  of  metropolitan  freeways 
have  been  built,  with  resultant  car  chaos. 


urban  sprawl,  and  air  pollution — but  no 
transportation  solution.  The  directors 
want  to  turn  the  situation  around  and 
put  the  primary  emphasis  upon  adequate, 
modem  mass  transit  before  additional 
freeways  can  be  built. 

In  their  campaign,  the  Fifth  District 
Women's  Clubs  quote  the  views  of  na- 
tionally recognized  experts,  such  as  Mor- 
ris Ketchum.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects: 

Highways  are  being  built  throuc^li  cities 
blindly  .  .  .  with   disastrous  results. 

Mr.  Ketchum  resigned  in  protest  as^  a 
Government  adviser  c^i  highway  design. 

Also  used  in  the  campaiitii  are  state- 
ments of  Regiiiald  Issacs,  a  Harvard  Uni- 
versity regional  planning  professor: 

If  things  are  not  to  go  clunk  one  day  and 
halt,  use  of  private  cars  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced In  the  city  center  .  .  .  freeways  will 
be  saturated  soon  after  they  are  completed, 
and  mass  transit  must  be  devised. 

Also  furnished  to  the  people  In  this 
campaign  are  the  views  of  I.  M.  Pel,  the 
noted  architect  and  planner: 

A  city  to  be  great  needs  heart  .  .  .  the  new 
cities  of  the  Southwest,  built  after  the  car 
and  Its  mobility,  are  in  real  trouble.  Their 
centers  are  usually  scattered,  separated  from 
each  other  by  freeways.  They  must  bring  life 
back  to  their  main  centers — build  apart- 
mcnt.s  in  their  downtown  so  that  there  will 
be  life  after  dark  to  nourish  the  cultural 
and  business  life  of  the  city. 

Also  covered  in  the  campaign  material 
are  air  pollution,  health  hazards,  the 
cost  factor,  and  the  effect  on  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Civic  leaders  In  other  urban  areas 
throughout  the  country  who  are  Inter- 
ested are  invited  to  wf^te  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bow- 
man, 2642  Bumham  Road.  Minneapolis, 
Minn..  55416,  for  the  campaign  materials 
being  used  in  the  Twin  £:ities  area. 

Through  the  passage  of  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1966  and  future 
legislation,  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
place  increasing  emphasis  upon  rapid 
ma^s  transit  so  that  people  in  urban 
areas  will  have  an  effective  choice  be- 
tween metropolitan-  freeways  and  mass 
transportation. 
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The  Meaning  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  RE3^fARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TEIOTESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  AugiM  15,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds 
of  books  have  been  written  on  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  In  a  democracy,  but  it 
can  be  said  in  a  few  words,  as  In  this 
short  piece  from  the  Morristown,  Tenn., 
Daily  Gazette-Mail  which  states  very 
well  the  necessary  limitations  of  free- 
dean: 

Freedom  in  Societt 

No  one  should  ever  expect  to  be  entirely 
free.  It  Is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  in 
building  a  civilized  society  that  each  Individ- 
ual must  give  up  certain  areas  of  his  own 
freedom  In  order  to  make  li  possible  for  all 


people  to  enjoy  an  optimum  degree  of  free- 
dom. 

We  really  accept  the  Idea  that  people  who 
would  like  to  make  their  living  by  holding 
people  up  at  the  point  of  a  gun  must  give  up 
their  freedom  to  do  so.  People  who  want  to 
drive  their  cars  50  miles  an  hoiu-  in  the  dty 
and  100  nUles  an  hour  on  the  highway  have 
to  surrender  that  kind  of  freedom  also. 
There  are  hundreds  of  clear-cut  examples  of 
this  kind  where  people  must  give  up  some 
of  the  freedom  which  they  might  have  en- 
Joyed  If  thoy  were  living  as  cave  men  In 
a  lawless  area. 

But  there  are  some  kinds  of  freedom  which 
must  be  preserved  intact.  Every  individual 
must  bo  free  to  think  to  the  best  of  his 
ability;  he  must  be  free  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  other  people;  he  must  be  free 
to  associate  with  other  people;  and  he  must 
be  free  to  participate  democratically  in  the 
government  of  his  country.  These  freedoms 
must  be  gained  and  held  or  all  other  free- 
doms may  be  lost  or  never  achieved.  It  Is  the 
exercise  of  these  freedoms  which  distin- 
guishes a  man  from  a  mouse. — Recina 
(Sask.)  Commonwealth. 
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Arnold    Hoffmann 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  5.  1966 
Mr.     KUPFERMAN.       Mr.     Speaker 
Arnold  Hoffmann  hved  in  the  heart  of 
my   congres-sional   district  at   144   East 
58th  Street. 

He  was  typical  of  the  district  In  his  In- 
terest In  art  and  culture,  but  he  was  out- 
standing In  his  ability  as  an  artist  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  freedom  In  the 
antl-Nazl  themes  of  some  of  Ms  best 
known  paintings. 

His  death  at  the  age  80  is  mourned  be- 
cause of  his  great  contribution  to  society 
His  obituary  from  the  New  York  Times 
follows; 

Arnou)  Hoffman  Is  Dead  at  80— A  Paikter 
OF  Anti-Nazi  Themes— Russian-Born  Art- 
ist Turned  FTrom  Landscapes  to  Topical 
Commentary 

Arnold  Hoffmann,  an  artist  best-known  for 
his  anti-Nazi  paintings,  died  Sunday  night 
m  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  after  a  long  illness 
He  was  80  years  old  and  lived  at  144  East  58th 
Street. 

Mr.  Hoffman  came  to  critical  attention  In 
the  nineteen-twentles,  In  his  period  of  mys- 
ticism and  symbolism,  when  Edward  Alden 
Jewell,  art  critic  of  The  New  York  Times 
saw  In  his  work  "a  fusion  of  music  and 
painting"  and  quoted  the  artist  as  saying 
that  "music  has  never  been  far  from  mv 
brush."  ' 

By  1938.  Mr.  HoflTmann.  conscious  of  the 
bloodshed  in  Ethiopia,  Spain  and  China 
turned  from  landscapes  and  abstractions  U> 
white-faced  women  and  children  rtumlng 
from  the  brilliant  reds  of  burst  aerial  bombs 
and  to  trenches  filled  with  corpses. 
freedom  house  exhibption 

■An  artist  must  reflect  the  era  he  is  in  " 
Mr.  Hoffmann  wrote,  "though  some  clauii 
that  art  must  be  pure,  untouched  by  any 
religious  or  political  conflicts." 

Mr.  Hoffmann  had  at  first  been  known  as  a 
painter  of  flowers,  then  of  portraits.  But  of 
his  absorption  In  topical  commentary  he 
said  In  an  Interview:  "I  love  flowers.  I  want 
to  paint  them,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  " 


HU  war  poster,  "Slave  World— or  Free 
World."  was  bought  by  the  Office  ot  War  In- 
formation and  distributed  among  workers  In 
arms  factories. 

In  1942.  his  five  large  antl-Nazl  paintings 
were  shown  and  then  hung  in  Freedom 
House,  because,  Herbert  Agar,  president  of 
Freedom  House  said,  "these  pictures  can  con- 
tribute as  much  to  the  fullest  awakening  of 
America  as  a  major  bombing  of  oiu-  cities  by 
the  enemy  " 

One  of  his  paintings,  "Civilization,  1940." 
depicted  Jews— young  and  old,  women  and 
children— being  disgorged  from  cattle  cars  at 
the  entrance  to  a  concentration  camp.  It 
was  hung  in  the  University  of  Palestine  In 
Israel. 

He  commemorated  the  1942  destruction  of 
Lidice  by  the  Nazis  in  a  painting  acquired  by 
the  National  Museum  of  Prague.  His  "De- 
fense of  Stalingrad"  was  accepted  for  the 
Soviet  Government  collection.  His  "D-Day" 
took  an  Allied  Artists  prize. 

A  NATIVE  or  ODESSA 

In  recent  years  he  traveled  to  and  p.alnted 
In  Israel,  Greece  and  Spain.  In  1956.  Mr. 
Hoffmann  was  elected  to  the  International 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  In  1957  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  In  London. 

A  native  of  Odessa,  Russia,  he  studied  at 
the  School  of  Beaux  Arts  Ostromensky. 
where  he  became  a  teacher  before  he  was  2o! 
He  went  on  to  study  in  Munich,  Germany, 
and  arrived  In  the  United  States  In  1910. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Hoffmann  turned  to 
the  rocks  of  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  he  had 
a  summer  home  for  subject  matter.  His 
work  is  in  many  museums  and  private  col- 
lections. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Water  Color  Society,  the  Audubon  As- 
sociation and  the  Allied  Artists  of  America. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Laura 
Schwartz:  two  sons,  Arnold  Hoffmann  Jr^ 
art  director  of  the  Magazine  and  Book  sec- 
tions of  The  New  York  Times,  and  Dr.  Arthiu- 
Hoffmann,  a  research  chemist  of  New 
Canaan.  Conn.;  and  ifour  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  tomorrow  at 
2:30  P.M.  at  Frank  E.  Campbells.  M.idisun 
Avenue  and  81st  Street. 


Yes,  There  Is  a  Better  Way 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  editorial  "Yes,  There  Is  a  Better 
Way"  appeared  in  the  August  19,  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  While  I  would 
acknowledge  that  there  are  no  easy  an- 
swers to  the  complex  problems  facing  our 
Nation  such  as  inflation,  the  article  does, 
in  my  opinion,  offer  some  cogent  observa- 
tions. The  editorial  follows  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 
Yes.  There  Is  a  Better  Wax 

After  the  nation's  banks  raised  Interest 
rates  on  business  loans  the  other  day,  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Fowler  had  some  interesting 
things  to  say  about  Inflation's  causes  and 
cures. 

Unlike  some  other  Administration  officials, 
for  example,  the  Secretary  Is  imwilUng  to 
blame  Inflation  almost  solely  on  the  price 
and  wage  decisions  of  businessmen  and  labor 
leaders.  He  clearly  sees  that  a  prime  prob- 
lem U  the  swelling  supply  of  money  and 
credit  In  the  economy. 


"We  need  to  limit  credit  to  help  restrain 
rising  prices."  Mr.  Fowler  says.  "But  surely 
there  is  a  better  way  to  limit  credit  than  by 
simply  raising  its  price." 

The  Treasury  Secretary  of  course  reali7.es 
that  price  Increases  can  help  restrain  de- 
mand. When  the  cost  of  something  rises, 
some  people  somewhere  wlU  decide  to  get 
along  without  It.  for  s  while,  anyway.  But 
limiting  the  demand  for  credit  or  anything 
else,  as  Mr.  Fowler  suggests,  does  not  neces- 
sarily reduce  the  supply. 

How.  then,  should  the  available  supply  be 
reduced?  Well,  the  Secretary  appears  to  be- 
lieve the  banks  should  just  ttirn  away  more 
prospective  borrowers.  "Credit  expansion 
can  and  should  be  restrained,"  he  says,  "by 
bankers  saying  'no'  to  borrowers  on  criteria 
other  than  that  of  who  Is  willing  to  pay  the 
highest  rate." 

One  trouble  with  that  is  that  bankers  al- 
ready are  using  a  number  of  other  criteria 
chief  of  which  is  the  borrower's  ability  to 
repay.  To  expect  lenders  to  go  much  ftuther 
and  screen  out  loan  applicants  by,  say  some- 
one's concept  of  their  social  worthiness  is  not 
only  unrealistic  but  unfair  to  the  banks. 

In  !iny  case,  there  Is  a  much  more  promis- 
ing approach.  Ample  machinery  exists  to 
shrink  the  supply  of  funds  the  banks  have 
available  to  lend:  all  that  is  required  Is  the 
wUl  to  use  it. 

For  one  thing,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem could  do  more  than  it  has  done  up 
to  now.  Though  the  Fed  this  week  raised 
the  banks'  requirements,  the  net  effect  of 
Its  actions  this  year  has  been  to  bolster  the 
banks'  ability  to  make  loans  to  customers. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  added  nearly  (2  bUllon  to  Its  hold- 
ings of  Treasury  securities,  a  move  that  sup- 
plies the  banks  with  reserves.  Interest  rates 
have  risen  only  because  the  demand  for 
loans  has  grown  even  faster  than  the  sup- 
ply of  funds. 

The  Reserve  System's  problem  Is  a  tlcklUh 
one:  if  it  slammed  on  the  brakes,  revers- 
ing the  rise  In  the  banks'  reserves,  interest 
rates  would  be  likely  to  rise  even  more. 
There  could  be  an  extremely  sharp  credit 
squeeze  which  well  might  be  quite  painful 
for  many  people.  That  prospect,  however 
could  be  eased  if  the  Fed  were  getting  more 
help  from  the  rest  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Fowler's  own  Treasury  Department 
could  help  by  curbing  its  borrowing  which 
accoimts  for  a  large  part  of  that  credit  de- 
mand that  concerns  the  Secretary.  To  make 
that  possible,  the  Government  would  nat- 
urally have  to  give  up  the  Idea  that  It  can 
spend  llmltlessly  to  rebuild  cities  and  peo- 
ple, finance  supersonic  transport  planes  and 
do  practically  anything  else  at  the  Bsaat 
time  that  it  is  fighting  a  major  war. 

Governmental  lOUs.  after  all,  have  a  habit 
of  finding  their  way  mto  the  hands  of  the 
banks,  which  often  sell  them  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve;  these  transactions  Increase 
the  banks'  reserves  and  thus  their  capacity 
for  extending  additional  credit — to  the  Goy- 
ernment  or  someone  else. 

As  yet,  unfortunately,  this  approach  to 
credit-curbing  finds  little  favor  in  official 
circles.  Though  the  airlines  strike  surely 
should  have  proved  the  wage-price  "guide- 
posts"  are  useless  against  Inflation,  Federal 
officials  struggle  to  find  some  way  to  recon- 
struct them.  Powerful  pressures  are  exerted 
to  persuade  the  Reserve  System  it  should 
do  nothing  more  to  restrict  credit.  Through 
It  all.  the  Administration,  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  congress,  goes  on  spending  almost 
as  recklessly  as  ever. 

No  one  can  forecast  with  precision  the  re- 
sults of  these  and  other  actions;  the  U.S. 
economy  Is  tough  and  resilient,  capable  of 
absorbing  a  lot  of  abuse.  What  should  be 
evident  by  now  Is  that,  to  borrow  Mr. 
Fowler's  words,  "surely  there  is  a  better 
way." 
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The  Efforts  by  tfie  Employed  of  Non- 
•tr«ck  Airlines  Deserves  Recognition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  9,  1966 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  airline  strike,  the  concerns  of 
the  moment  caused  most  Americans  to 
overlook  the  good  work  of  the  eipployccs 
of  the  nonstruck  airlines.  As  one  who 
had  occasion  to  benefit  from  their  efforts 
In  my  travels  to  and  from  my  district.  I 
would  simply  like  to  express  a  word  of 
thanks.  Throughout  the  43  days  of  the 
strike,  these  employees  had  to  struggle 
with  a  great  overload  of  customers,  and 
no  doubt  their  effectiveness  in  meeting 
these  new  responsibilities  helped  to  avert 
a  national  emergency  situation. 

I  ask  leave  to  reprint  an  article  from 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star  of 
August  18, 1966,  which  reports  the  ordeal 
that  employees  of  the  nonstruck  airlines 
experienced,  and  quite  appropriately 
commends  them  for  their  exceptional  pa- 
tience, cheerfulness,  and  efficiency. 

The  article  f ollowji : 
OasrAi.  roB  Eicpivotbi*    _.    Nonstkuck   Aik- 
uin»  la  Nkaxlt  Ovsb 
(By  John  Sherwood) 

"Its  about  time  Is  all  I  have  to  say,  young 
lady."  Intoned  the  stem  voice  on  the  other 
end  of  the  telephone. 

"I've  had  a  terrible  time  getting  this  num- 
ber and  I  fully  Intend  to  report  the  delay  to 
your  «uperrt8or.  Even  the  recording  telling 
me  that  your  lines  were  busy  was  busy.  I 
want  a  flight  to  San  Francisco,  first  class, 
tomorroiw.  Tea  .  .  .  tomorrow.  What?  TVo 
w-e-e-k-s!  Walt  two  weeks?  The  airline 
strike?    What  airline  strike?" 

It  was  bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later  and 
the  young  American  Airlines  reservations 
clerk,  now  in  her  42nd  day  of  the  strike, 
looked  up  at  the  celling  and  politely  told  the 
caller  that  yea.  Virginia,  there  Is  an  airline 
strike  and  that's  why  our  lines  are  so  busy 
and  eT«rything. 

"Maybe  It's  a  good  thing  this  didn't  hap- 
pen diirtng  the  first  week  of  the  strike,"  said 
JliB  Ixnit,  American's  reservations  manager 
At  National  Airport,  laughing:  "Our  girls 
were  working  13  hours  a  day  and  seven  days 
»  week  then,  and  a  call  like  that  might  have 
baen  the  straw  to  break  the  camel's  back." 

Lout,  however,  noted  that  this  on-the-job 
training  for  hla  new  p>eopIe  was  something 
Vbvf  would  never  learn  In  a  classroom. 
"They  were  sent  to  the  front  lines  cold,"  he 
added,  "and  came  out  with  flying  colors." 

During  those  first  few  weeks  the  novices 
bad  to  reroute  paseenf^ers  to  Seattle,  Wash., 
by  way  of  Mexico  City,  One  Washington 
customer  got  to  Helena.  Mont.,  after  stops  in 
Chicago,  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Now  everyone  la  walking  around  National 
Airport  these  days  with  their  fingers  crossed 
as  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists votes  on  the  new  contract  tomorrow. 

Delta  Air  Lines  has  hired  some  of  the 
United  Air  Lines  girls  to  man  their  tele- 
phones. 

At  Northeast  Airlines  the  sales  offices  are 
open  seven  days  a  week  and  they  are  advising 
ctistomers  to  transact  business  In  person  at 
National  for  better  service.  Branlff  Interna- 
tional la  working  reservation  agents  12  hours 
a  day  and  some  six  days  a  week  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand.  But  the  airline  telephone 
numbers  are  busy  almost  constantly. 


Among  the  best  hours  to  rail  are  between 
lam.  and  7  am.  and  there  hive  been  many 
who  have  taken  to  wntchmg  the  Late.  Late 
Show  on  televi.ti'jn  to  keep  awake. 

Herbert  D  Ford,  DC.  sales  njanager  for 
American,  noted  that  "we  h.id  planned  to 
process  about  123,000  telei)hone  calls  last 
month.  We  received  348,000.  One  day  alone 
we  handled  20,866  Call.-:,  and  in  one  U-day 
period  we  recor:ied  38,000  busy  signals." 

All  tl:e  .'.iriir.es  struggling  with  the  over- 
load of  ciistcmer.":  have  been  receiving  letters 
commending  them  for  their  "splendid  ef- 
forts" and  "cheerfulness  and  efficiency," 

One  minister  ^Tote:  "Even  in  an  age  of 
technical  wizardry,  seldom  do  we  find  people 
a;id  machines  blending  so  perfectly  to- 
gether." 

And  one  man  praised  an  American 
stewiirdess  who  was  "especially  good  consid- 
ering the  extra  attention  they  had  Vt  give 
to  Zsa  Zs.i  Gab<:ir,  who  was  also  on  the  flight." 

Even  "Standby  Situations"  are  subject  to 
change  from  hour  to  hour,  mainly  because 
many  persons  often  make  other  reservations, 
hoping  th.it  one  comes  through. 

These  days  even  the  salesmen  are  staying 
inside  to  answer  telephones.  Maiiy  of  the 
major  airlines  h.^ve  IBM  c<.'mputers  attached 
right  to  the  typewTiters  so  that  an  answer 
to  a  reservaf :>.jns  question  comes  through 
almost  imme<liately.  But  even  the  electronic 
computers  are  overloaded  once  in  a  while, 
and  they  Just  stop  cold  to  rest  for  a  minute 
or  two  before  resuming  their  maddening 
pace. 

During  the  first  tv.-o  weeks  of  the  strike 
the  working  airlines  had  to  keep  an  eye  on 
reservations  clerks  who  were  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  physical  exhau.^tlon.  Some 
sujjervisors  put  in  a  few  24-hour  days  and 
were  ordered  home  for  rest 

Jim  Lout  says  the  whole  experience  h.vi 
been  especiitlly  trying  for  him  bec.iuse  he  had 
to  reschedule  18  vacations. 


Panama  City  Post  No.  2185,  VFW 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    n.ORID.\ 

IN  "THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  the  work  of 
the  Panama  City  Post  No.  2185  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  It  was  de- 
signated a.s  the  outstanding  post  In  the 
State  of  Florida  in  1965  and  1966  for 
the  following  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments: 

First.  First  po.'^t  in  Florida  to  reach  100 
percent  in  membership  of  the  previous 
year. 

Second.  First  post  in  Flerida  to  meet 
Its  quota  and  go  over  the  top,  by  secur- 
ing 20  new  members. 

Third.  First  and  only  post  in  the  State 
of  Florida  to  produce  a  national  winner 
In  the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  Mike 
Stone,  of  Bay  Hieh  School,  who  went 
on  to  WashinKton,  DC,  and  captured 
fourth  place  in  the  Nation,  plus  a  $1,500 
scholarship. 

Fourth.  Won  a  citation  for  outstand- 
ing work  in  Americanism. 

Fifth.  Received  a  citation  for  out- 
standing work  in  youth  activities. 

Sixth.  A  citation  was  awarded  for  the 
Buddy  Poppy  sale. 

Seventh.  The  1965-66  commander, 
Peter  I.   Culbertson,   was  awarded   the 


Carnegia  Award  for  heroism  in  saving 
lives  during  a  lightning  storm  where  one 
boy  was  killed. 

It  was  this  commander's  great  pleas- 
ure and  pride  to  be  called  to  the  rostrum, 
at  the  department  convention  at  Day- 
tona  Beach  in  June,  6ti.times.  to  receive 
these  plaques  and  awards,  in  front  of  the 
Florida  delegation  of  some  3,000  mem- 
bers. 

All  of  these  activities  did  not  cost  the 
members  a  penny,  other  than  regular 
dues.  The  work  that  the  post  is  doing 
with  young  people  is  worth  many  times 
the  price. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 

M".  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  technological  progress  of  the  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  our  national  security,  is 
of  concern  to  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  editorial  of  Mr.  William  J.  Coughlin 
in  the  August  22  issue  of  Technology 
Week. 

Mr.  Coughlin  reviews  the  recently 
published  study  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
NASA  Oversight  citing  the  need  for  new 
decisions  in  the  national  space  program 
to  take  advantage  of  the  rnanpower  and 
industrial  base  that  has  been  established 
in  our  Apollo  program  so  that  the  pub- 
lic may  receive  a  return  on  the  invest- 
ment which  they  have  made. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  R.m-lying  Point 

The  study  of  future  national  space  objec- 
tives by  the  House  Subcomm^ittee  on  NASA 
Oversight  is  a  tlniely  and  thoughtful  docu- 
ment. Its  conclusions  and  recommendations 
,are  worthy  of  close  analysis  by  all  those  con- 
nected with  the  space  program. 

The  study  was  submitted  to  the  full  House 
Space  Committee  by  subcommittee  chairman 
Rep.  Olin  E.  Teagtje  (D-Tex.)  and  was  pre- 
pared by  James  E.  Wilson  and  Joseph  M. 
Pel  ton  of  the  Committee  staff. 

Its  major  contribution  is  to  focus  attention 
on  the  urgent  need  for  a  major  decision  con- 
cerning the  nation's  space  program.  The 
Administration  has  failed  to  show  any  real- 
ization that  the  time  for  definition  of  a  new 
national  space  goal  Is  now,  even  before  the 
accomplishment  of  the  manned  lunar  Land- 
ing. The  urgency  of  this  may  fall  to  Impress 
the  la>-man;  yet.  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
le.id  times  Involved,  such  a  decision  is  Im- 
perative. 

As  the  subcommittee  study  points  out: 
"Goals  in  space,  boldly  conceived  and  Imagi- 
natively carried  out,  and  encompassing  the 
available  technology  of  today,  are  required  to 
ar.-ure  our  scientific  and  technological  pre- 
eminence in  the  1970's  .- .  ." 

The  subcommittee  study  lists  five  major 
policy  factors  which  need  to  be  evaluated  as 
part  of  the  criteria  for  developing  a  balanced, 
well-ordered  national  space  program.  These 
are:  national  security;  economic  advantage; 
scientific  discovery;  international  cooperation 
and  competitive  position;  and  technological 
progress. 

We  object  to  the  context  and  order  of  im- 
p>ortance  In  which  the  last  of  these  Is  placed. 
Technological  progress,  In  fact,  Is  the  key  to 
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Bticeoss  In  the  other  four  areas.    Without  It, 
we  cannot  achieve  the  first  four. 

The  need  for  teclinological  progress  indeed 
is  wliat  makes  It  so  urgent  that  proper  de- 
cisions be  made  In  regard  to  the  spec©  pro- 
gr.im.  It  Is  the  space  program  which  largely 
provides  the  advanced  technology  on  which 
such  progress  depends.  To  allow  the  space 
program  to  run  down  for  lack  of  decision  on 
the  part  erf  the  Administration  is  to  need- 
lessly throw  away  the  nation's  foremost 
asset. 

Tlie  subcommittee  docimieut  recognizee 
this  when  It  states: 

"The  identification  of  a  major  new  na- 
tional sp.ace  objective  Is  needed  to  provide  a 
framework  for  ordering  the  various  possible 
mis.sions  which  should  be  Included.  Such  an 
objective  .  .  .  would  provide  focus,  direction, 
and  a  basis  for  measurement  to  future  space 
effort,  PDr  example,  such  an  objective  could 
be  biused  on  a  manned  planetary  flyby  by  the 
mid  1970's  with  a  planetary  manned  landing 
by  the  early  1980's.  With  such  a  rallying 
point,  a  program  of  unmanned  and  manned 
missions  could  converge  providing  definition 
and  a  timetable  for  unmanned  planetaxy 
probes  to  gather  essential  scientific  data, 
conventional  and  nuclear  propulsion  require- 
ment development,  life  support,  communica- 
tions, and  other  needs." 

We  think  the  phrase  "rallying  point"  Is  a 
Blgniflcant  one.  for  that  is  Just  what  is  re- 
quired. The  objective  of  a  manned  lunar 
landing  c-stabllshed  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy  lias  provided  the  rallying  point  for 
the  space  program  to  date.  -What  the  Admln- 
i.stration  must  recognize  La  that  the  time  for 
establishment  of  another  rallying  point  al- 
ready has  arrived. 

Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  Associate  Adminis- 
trator of  Manned  Space  Plight  for  NASA, 
made  it  quite  clear  why  this  is  so  in  hla 
e.stimates  for  the  subcommittee.     He  said: 

•By  the  end  of  1967,  we  will  have  aome- 
thing  like  200,000  people,  60  percent  less  than 
we  had  at  our  peak.  By  the  end  of  1968  we 
win  be  down  to  about  100,000  people,  and 
by  the  end  of  1969.  if  the  program  is  success- 
ful and  going  as  it  should,  we  will  be  nearlng 
the  end  of  our  employment. 

"Sometime  In  the  middle  of  1967,  we  wiU 
begin  the  phasing  out  of  that  part  of  the 
Mlchoud  faclUUes  that  are  Included  for  the 
S-IB  Stage.  By  the  middle  of  1968,  or  the 
end  of  1968,  we  will  begin  the  phasing  out 
of  t!ie  Mi.sslsslppi  facility.  That  means  moth- 
balling  these  facilities. 

"Wo  will  have  closed  down,  at  the  end  of 
1968,  the  launch  pads  in  Florida  used  for  tha 
launching  of  the  Saturn  IB.  By  the  end  of 
1969  or  early  1970,  we  will  have  closed  down 


the  launch  pads  In  Florida  that  are  Included 
or  used  for  the  launching  at  the  Saturn  V.' 
Such  waste  of  a  major  national  resource 
would  be  nothing  leas  than  crtmlnaL  Yet 
thla  is  not  a  future  threat  It  is  something 
tlmt  already  is  happening — as  evidenced  by 
Dr.  Mueller's  remarics  concerning  employ- 
ment. 

We  agree  strongly  with  the  study  recom- 
mendation that  NASA  be  asked  to  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  Etecember  1  with  its 
recommendations  on  possible  major  national 
space  objectives.  We  also  favor  its  call  for 
subcommittee  hearings  at  an  early  date  to 
help  future  national  sixice  objectives. 

We  hope  the  subcommittee,  which  was 
rightfully  critical  in  its  report  of  N,\SA  ad- 
vanced program  planning,  wiU  insist  that 
the  space  agency  bring  in  a  meaningful  list 
of  objectives  with  established  priorities — not 
an  amorphous  mass  of  things  people  at  the 
agency  would  like  to  do. 

Not  only  does  Congress  have  a  role  to  play 
In  such  decisions,  but  the  Teague  subcom- 
mittee is  moving  to  fill  a  vacuum  in  the 
decision-making  process.  The  Administra- 
tion has  shown  itself  reluctant  to  bring  forth 
decisions  In  this  area.  NASA  itself  has 
backed  away  from  defining  the  next  natlonaj 
space  obJecUve.  The  subcommittee  U  per- 
forming a  valuable  national  service  in  at- 
tempting to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head. 
— William  J.  Ooughlin. 
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American  Ideals  Through  Education 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP   NZW    TOaK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  24, 1966 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  youth 
committee  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York  sponsors  an 
annual  essay  contest  open  to  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchUdren  of  Masons.  This 
year's  topic  was  American  Ideals 
Through  Education."  The  winners  of 
this  contest  were: 

First  place:  Ronald  Cotterill  of  Dry- 
den,  N.Y. 

Second  place:  Alfred  Wangenheim. 
Jr.,  of  Hicksvllle,  N.Y. 

Third  place:  Paul  Sheehy  of  Scars- 
dale,  N.Y. 

I  warmly  congratulate  the  winners  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  essays 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

American  Ideals  Through  Education 
(First  Place,  by  Ronald  Cotterill, 
Dryden,  N.Y.) 
"Tis  education  forms  the  mind;  Just  as  the 
twig  Is  bent  the  tree's  Inclined."    These  Unes 
by  Alexander  Pope  are  relevant  to  "American 
Ideals  Through  Education."    Education  Is  a 
basic  influence  on  the  human  race,  occupying 
a  prime  position  in  the  formation  of  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  the  past,  present  and  future. 

Thomae  Jefferson  was  very  influential  In 
the  origination  and  establishment  of  the 
basic  Ideal  of  America,  democracy,  Jefferson 
a  devoted  scholar  of  the  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment and  one  of  the  moet  educated  men  dur- 
ing colonial  times,  was  influenced  by  the 
philosophies  of  such  men  as  Voltaire  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Diderot.  Prom  their  ideologies 
this  brilliant  statesmen,  scholar  and  devoted 
thinker  fused  into  the  DeclaraUon  of  Inde- 
pendence the  precepts  of  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  the  foundation  of 
American  democracy. 

With  these  traditional  American  Ideals  the 
unachieved  Ideals  of  peace  and  equality  ar« 
the  motivating  forces  of  our  Ume  We  as 
Americans  have  individually  achieved  our 
basic  Ideals  of  Ufe,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  but  we  still  seek  peace  and 
equality  between  men.  Ignorance,  fostering 
the  opposite  of  our  ideals,  terminates  in  dis- 
cnminatlon,  bigotry,  economic  and  political 
slavery,  fear  and  war.  Education  is  the  basic 
weapon  against  these  adversaries.  Only  an 
educated  society  can  employ  (and  enjoy) 
their  rights  wisely  and  cooperatively  The 
plight  of  imeducated  citizens  attempting  to 
attain  their  ideals  Is  readily  shown  by  the 
Russian  serfs  and  peasants  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  (2000  revolts  were  attempted  from 
1861-1863.)  The  lack  of  progressive  educa- 
tion In  Russia  led  to  the  advent  of 
Communism. 

If  America  U  to  survive  internal  strife- 
civil  rights  and  anti  war  demonstrations— 
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and  external  subversion— peaceful  coexist- 
ence—it  is  imperative  that  vre  strive  for 
achievement  of  peace  and  equality  through 
education.  For  In  the  future  wars  will  be 
won  or  lost  in  the  minds  of  men. 

American  Ideals  Through  Education 
(Second   place,   by  Alfred   Wangenheim    Jr 
Hicksvllle,  N.Y.) 
An  ideal  is  the  attainable  goal  erf  one  per- 
son or  a  group  of  persons.    The  ideals  of  the 
American  people  are  most  often  considered 
to  be  the  Pour  Freedoms.     But  history  has 
^own  that  these  goals,  however  noble  would 
be  forever  beyond  our  reach  unless  they  were 
built  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  a  filth. 
freedom:  Freedom  from  Ignorance 

We,  In  the  United  States  today,  use  our 
free  public  school  system  as  a  stabUizlng 
factor.  It  provides  an  equal  opportunity  t<x 
all  to  attain  an  education,  regardless  of  race 
color  of  skin,  or  religious  affiliation,  therebv 
underlining  the  American  belief  m  the 
dignity  of  man.  This  Is  unquestionably  im- 
portant In  a  free  enterprise  society  such  as 
ours.  If  we  are  to  expand  oiu-  economy  to 
keep  pace  with  out  growth  of  population. 

The  American  educational  system  Is  re- 
sponsible for  InstUling  in  each  generation 
the  quaiyjes  necessary  for  leadership  of  the 
country,  ^^h  student  must  learn  and  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  the  world  beyond 
our  own  boundaries.  We  inust  be  able  to 
recognize  tyranny  and  subversion  and  be  pre- 
pared to  defeat  them.  ^ 

We  Americans  flnd  ourselves  citizens  of 
ttie  world's  richest  and  most  powerful  nation 
Ours  is  still  a  young  country,  but  a  study  of 
our  history  will  reveal  how  we  have  come  so 
far  is  such  a  short  time.  We  can  point  with 
pride  to  an  impressive  list  of  unforgettable 
names;  military,  political,  and  ordinary 
citizens  who  were  willing  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  country  they  loved 

^  Jl!^!'''  ^  ^  *^®  P^*'  ^«  *^d  we  have  many 
dedicated   people,   young   and   old.   eager   to 

^in,°J^  f*^'°''-  '^^  ^^^  citizens  from 
l^Tt^^  f  "^*  ^^°  ^«  giving  of  their  time 
and  talents  to  teach  others  in  this  country 
and  in  foreign  lands  what  American  ideals 
^n  mean  for  them.  In  a  very  personal  way 
they  are  educating  the  poor  and  less  fortu- 
nate  members  of  the  world's  people  for  a 
better  life  These  Peace  Corp6  Sbei  arl 
doing  what  our  federal  assistance  procrams 
cannot  do.  They  are,  by  their  very  preset 
among  the  poor,  living  proof  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  concerned  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  may  prove 
to  be  our  most  effective  method  of  ex- 
pounding American  ideals. 


ing  of  our  nation  and  the  subsequent 
changes  In  its  socio-political  structure  com- 
^se  the  foundation  of  our  educaUonal 
edifice.  History  provides  an  index  to  the 
tangible  events  and  the  Intangible  concepts 
which  are  an  Integral  part  of  America.  It 
manifests  the  theism  which  is  the  ba&ls  of 
our  government.  It  demonstrates  the  rugged 
indivlduaUsm  which  Uiduced  territorial  ex- 
pansion and  permeated  our  political  insti- 
tutions. It  shows  that  America,  from  Its 
H-fhS""^  rt  ^^^  repository  of  human 
rights  English,  through  a  coUation  of 
Uterature,  demonstrate  the  tenor  of  thought 
as  ertnced  by  the  best  barometer,  the  novel 
In  the  novel,  the  thoughte  which  tempered 
and  conditioned  American  ideals  are  eluci- 
dated fully. 

Additionally,  the  processes  by  which  stu- 
dents procure  knowledge  convey  American 
Ideals.  Grades  are  accorded  persuant  to 
merit,  not  social  position.  Students  axe  en- 
couraged to  express  themselves  freely 
Thus,  IndivlduaUsm  is  spawned.  In  select- 
ing courses,  students,  while  required  to 
study  those  disciplines  which  wUl  afford 
them  a  better  idea  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion, are  aUowed  considerable  freedom  the 
freedom  which  Is  an  Intrinsic  segment  of 
our  culture. 

Thus,  education  transmits  American  ideals 
Through  subject  content  and  the  means  by 
which  these  subjects  are  selected  and  tauirht 
students   are  made  more  acutely   aware   of 
their  heritage. 


National  Drum   and  Bugle   Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


American  Ideals  Through  Education 
(Third,  place,  by  Paul  Sheehev.  Scarsdale 
N.Y.) 
In  oiu-  society,  education  serves  many 
functions.  On  an  elementary  level,  it  pro- 
vides the  student  with  the  tools  of  learnlm: 
and  expression.  On  the  university  level  U 
orients  him  in  the  nuances  of  the  various 
professions.  But  perhaps  its  most  Unportant 
function  is  the  transmlttance  of  American 
ideals.  It  perforins  this  function  in  two 
ways.  One,  it  affords  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  heritage,  those  qualities  which 
have  made  our  country  great.  Two.  the 
actual  processes  of  education  evince  clearly 
American  Ideals  in  action. 

History   and   English,    the    courses   which 
recount  those  ideas  which  caused  the  found - 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    NirW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  20 
through  27  has  been  designated  National 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Week.  I  wish  to 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
so  that  they  may  join  me  in  paying  trib- 
ute not  only  to  the  fine  young  people 
across  the  country  who  participate  In 
drum  and  bugle  corps  activities,  but  also 
to  the  sponsoring  organizations  and  de- 
voted advisers  who  make  possible  such 
participation. 

As  past  commander  of  American  Le- 
gion Post  229,  Utica,  N.Y..  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  Magnificent  Yankees  a 
post-sponsored  drum  and  bugle  corps 
which  has  earned  for  itself  an  outstand- 
ing reputation  both  for  the  quality  of  its 
music  and  the  precision  of  Its  drlU.  All 
the  many  virtues  characteristic  of  the 
American  people  are  represented  In  the 
Magnificent  Yankees.  The  many  friends 
and  foUowers  of  the  corps  know  the 
young  men  to  be  patriotic,  and  deter- 
mined to  succeed  in  all  that  they  under- 
take, yet  good  natured  and  fun  lovliig  as 
they  march  along. 

The  Magnificent  Yankees  have  pro- 
vided me  with  many  moments  of  excite- 
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ment  and  pride.  To  me.  tlie  group  is 
something  special.  As  an  organization 
It  has  won  for  itself  trophies  and  blue- 
ribbons  for  excellence  in  performing,  but 
the  most  significant  accomplishment  ha* 
been  the  winning  of  the  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  continuing  interest  of  all  our 
citizens. 

The  national  convention  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  will  this  week  in- 
clude In  Its  parade  in  New  York  City  over 
65  such  dnim  and  bugle  corps  while 
Washington  will  soon  witness  similar 
display  as  this  city  plays  host  to  the 
American  Legion  Convention.  Thus  we 
can  sense  the  tremendous  scope  of  this 
activity  and  its  great  impact  upon  the 
life  of  our  Nation.  At  a  time  when  too 
many  young  people  are  lax  in  conduct 
and  appearance,  it  is  very  heartening  and 
Indeed  exciting  to  watch  clean  cut,  and 
smartly  dressed  outfits  stage  such  thrill- 
ing performances  of  music  and  drill. 
Such  a  splendid  group  Is  a  powerful  anti- 
dote for  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  roots  of  the  present-day  drum  and 
bugle  corps  are  deep  seated  In  our  earli- 
est history.  The  American  Revolution 
began  with  a  drum  roll  on  Lexington 
CtMimion  and  the  muffled  drums  of  past 
wars  echo  down  to  us  today  as  part  of 
our  national  heritage,  reminding  us  of 
ideals  of  freedom  and  equality  fof  which 
these  wars  were  fought. 

Today,  many  former  members  of  drum 
and  bugle  units  serve  with  our  An^d 
Forces.  Some  are  now  in  the  coniftit 
areas  of  Vietnam.  I  am  confident  that 
the  training  they  received  as  youths  in 
local  corps  has  helped  bring  these  boys 
to  manhood  and  has  developed  in  them 
an  awareness  of  the  value  of  teamwork 
and  discipline.  Indeed,  they  are  a  credit 
not  only  to  their  organizations  and 
hometowns,  but  to  their  Nation  as  well. 
I  am  proud  to  salute  them. 


Oatfine  for  Repabficui  Victory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT  , 

or   PXtrNSTLVAIflA  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  2i.  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcom  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1  on  the 
record  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows: 
AcnoKS  or  the  JoHMadr-HimPHiiET  Admik- 

VnUTTOif  CrncD  bt  SaafATS  GOP  Campaign, 

Chabmam    Tutmsroit    B.    Morton    as    an 

OUTLm      OP     TEEB     KKASONS     FOB      VOTING 

Rkfubucak  " 

1. 

Senator  Thsdston  B.  Mokton  of  Ken- 
tucky, Cb&lrman  of  the  Senate  Republican 
Campaign  Committee  and  former  Chairman 
of  tiM  ttopabUean  NaUooal  Committee,  de- 
clared August  15,  the  Johnaon-Humphrey 
AdmlnlBtimtlop  "haa  evolved  Into  a  wonder- 
land of  fun  and  games — with  UtUe  regard 


for  the  ta.xp.-iyer,  little  concern  for  the  citi- 
zen, and  :itt'.e.  if  nny.  attention  to  the  plight 
of  the  consumer."  Senator  M'trton  listed 
these  e.xamples: 

Item:  The  contempt  in  which  high-rank- 
ing officials  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration hold  the  American  people  Is 
sbly  documented  by  a  speech  made  by 
Gardner  .^ckley.  Chairman  of  the  Prcsidt-nt's 
Economic  .\dvisers,  at  the  University  of  Texas 
on  .^pril  15: 

■  Housewives  are  notoriously  poor  judges 
of  what's  happeninR  to  prices.   .   .  ." 

Item:  President  Johnson  has  repeatedly 
a.ssured  t.he  .Americ:in  people  he  would  make 
every  effort  to  ecoiioml;'.e  and  to  use  Fedentl 
employees  so  as  to  make  them  eiMiiomiCLiUy 
productive.  He  promised  a  cut  m  Federal 
employment  This  he  h:is  not  done.  Fed- 
eral employment  durini»  the  pa-st  year  has 
risen  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the 
sharpest  increase  ai  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public and  definitely  the  largest  increase  in 
the  last  12  years.  Actual  Federal  civilian 
employment  climbed  from  2..")08.119  in  June 
of  1965  to  2  7.J8.248  :t3  of  June  30,  1960. 
This  is  a  net  increase  of  230,129  in  12  months. 

During  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
Federal  civilian  employment  dropped  4  times 
and  during  a  5th  year  it  increased  by  only 
135  employees,  ijiuce  1961  Federal  employ- 
ment has  risen  steadily  except  for  10G4— an 
election  ye.ir— when  the  Johnson  .'Admin- 
istration was  trying  to  prove  It  was  eco- 
nomically sound. 

Item  The  Administration  claimed  a 
budget  deficit  of  "only"  $2  3  billion  in  fiscal 
1966.  On  July  21  Senator  John  J.  VVilli.\ms 
of  Delaw:'j-e  put  the  He  to  this  cl.Tun.  The 
Senator  documented  his  figures  and  came  up 
with  an  :ictual  deficit  of  $10.2  blUlon.  N')t  a 
Democrat  on  the  Senate  floor  contested  his 
claim. 

Item:  On  the  basis  of  a  40-h:iur  work 
week  for  every  week  the  Democratic  Admin- 
istration h.ts  been  in  office  since  January 
1961,  the  Nation  has  been  living  beyond  its 
naeans  at  the  rate  of  $40  thousands  a  minute. 
This  amounts  to  $2-5  millKni  an  hour.  The 
6-year  deficu  amounts  to  $30  billion  worth 
of  red  ink. 

Item:  During  the  last  10  days  of  fiscal 
1966  the  Department  of  Agriculture  bought 
29  hundred  typewriters  at  a  cost  of  about 
$500  each.  The  Department  instructed  each 
of  Its  offices  throughout  the  country  to  buy 
one  typewriter.  Serial. ir  Willi.ams  has  esti- 
mated that  had  the  Department  followed 
sound  fiscal  policy  the  purchase  would  have 
been  made  by  soliciUng  bids  on  a  mass  basis 
and  the  Department  could  have  saved  one- 
half  million  dollars  on  this  purcha.se  alone. 

Item:  President  Johnson  has  decided  to 
allocate  $10  million  for  a  housing  project  in 
Alaska.  This  allocation  was  made  despite  a 
contention  by  his  own  people  that  the  project 
was  not  economically  sound. 

Senator  Williams  said:  "Tlie  only  expla- 
nation we  received  was  that  in  turn  for 
approving  the  10  million  dollar  project  he 
could  pick  up  one  vote  on  a  major  bill  he 
was  trying  to  ram  through  Congress.  This 
Indicates  that  the  price  tag  this  Administra- 
tion p\ns  on  one  vote  Is  $10  million.  This 
l£  a  big  price." 

Again,   nobody  challenged   the   statement. 

Item:  In  1961  the  interest  on  our  national 
debt  was  $8.9  billion.  Today  under  the 
Johnson  Administration  the  Interest  has 
Jumped  to  over  $12  billion  a  year  and  this 
amounts  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
month  Just  to  pay  Interest. 

Item:  The  crisis  In  credibility  In  Wash- 
ington Is  so  serious  that  f|ie  American  people 
no  longer  trust  their  own  fck^ernment.  This 
doesn't  seem  to  bother  ahybody  at  the 
White  House.  In  fact,  they  Joke  about  It. 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Bill  D.  Moyers 
told  a  gathering  of  radio  and  television 
newsmen,  "The  crisis  of  credibility  has  got- 
ten so  out  of  hand  that  we  don't  believe  our 
leaks. " 


Item:  CBS  commentat.or  Eric  Severeid  has 
dt'clared:  "I  have  observed  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Irish  Mafia  (under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy)  and  the  Texas  Mafia.  "Vou 
may  still  receive  the  knife,  but  you  get 
prayed  over  in  the  process." 

Item:  The  spendthrift  nature  of  this  Ad- 
ministration has  caused  even  Democrats  to 
pause  and  wonder.  Congressman  Sam  M. 
Gibbons  of  Florida.  Democrat,  had  made  this 
ci.mmeut:  "We  used  to  say  we  don't  w.mt 
any  of  that  tainted  Federal  money.  Now, 
we  say  'tain't  enough." 

Item:  In  recent  weeks  the  President  h.\s 
ni-ide  a  great  show  of  angriiish  over  his  claim 
that  his  budget  has  been  balloined  by  the 
Congress.  He  Is  attempting  to  blame  the 
representatives  of  the  people  for  his  own 
failings. 

Senator  Norris  Cotton  of  New  Hami>shire, 
a  veteran  Republican,  has  explained  what 
happened  and  why  It  happened  in  a  very 
succinct  paragraph:  "The  President  has  l>een 
playing  an  old  game — ^present  a  deceptively 
low  budget  by  cutting  necessary  programs — 
let  Congress  put  them  back  and  bear  the 
onus  for  the  deficit." 

Item:  LBJ  has  cut  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, the  school  lunch  program,  funds  for 
land  grant  colleges,  funds  for  the  P.ural 
Electrirication  Administration,  and  the  Rural 
Telephone  Administration.  He  cut  funds  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  for  farm 
research  programs  for  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service.  Incidentally,  this  program 
suarted  out  as  a  service  to  farmers  but  as 
city  suburbs  spread  out  to  what  was  once 
farm  country,  this  program  is  geared  now 
more  and  more  to  the  needs  of  suburban 
lunie  owners  and  suburban  housewives. 

Item:  The  President  has  constantly  b.im- 
boozled  small  business  by  promising  small 
busines.smcn  the  moon  and  handing  them 
some  rather  moldy  green  .cheese  instead. 
Small  businessmen  are  caught  In  a  financial 
squeeze.  Their  inventory  buying  has  been 
sharply  reduced  because  of  a  lack  of  credit. 
And  their  ability  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
doing  business  has  been  severely  hampered. 
For  months  this  year  the  Small  Business  -Ad- 
ministration was  a  disorganized  agency  with- 
out a  director  and  without  direction.  It  was 
unable  to  fulfill  Us  designated  functions  and 
is.  indeed,  wallowing  In  its  own  Inefficiency. 
TTle  losers:  small  businessmen  who  received 
no  services  and  the  taxpayers  who  footed  the 
bill. 

Item:  By  year's  end  the  FA  A.  Js  expected 
to  approve  two  model  supersonic  airliners. 
Tlie  Great  Society  will  spend  2  billion  ta.t 
dollars  on  the  project.  And  to  this  day  no- 
body knows,  1.  Whether  anybody  will  want 
to  ride  In  the  2,000-mlle-an-hour  planes,  and, 
2.  Whether  any  domestic  airline  Is  In  the 
slightest  bit  Interested  In  buying  and  using 
such  aircraft.  TThe  whole  Idea  seems  to  be  to 
beat  the  British  to  the  punch,  whether  the 
end  product  Is  worthwhile  or  not. 

Item:  Rent  Supplements.  The  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  supporters  In  Congress  have 
been  able  to  put  across  a  very  false  Impres- 
sion of  the  rent  subsidy  bill.  F^rst  of  all, 
they  claim  that  it  is  .a  $12  million  proposi- 
tion. It  Isn't.  This  Is  a  40-year  program  and 
once  the  $12  hiilllon  voted  this  year  Is  com- 
mitted Congress  will  have  to  reapproprlate 
$12  million  for  each  of  the  39  remaining 
years  (presupposing  the  program  Is  not 
broadened  i .  This  makes  It  Initially  a  $483 
million  program.  What  they  really  wanted 
was  $50  million  a  year — that  Is  what  they 
asked  for  originally. 

As  the  bill  stands,  people  eligible  for  tlie 
rent  subsidy  can  move  Into  a  better  home 
and  will  be  required  to  pay  from  20  percent 
to  25  percent  of  their  Income  for  rent. 

The  Government  wUl  make  up  the  rest. 
s. 

The  farmer  has  become  the  forgotten  man 
of  the  LBJ-Freeman  Administration,  Senator 
Morton  charged.     "They   talk  about  hlghex 
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Income,  but  what  Is  higher  Income  if  it  buys 
less  today  than  before?"  he  said  "Under 
the  Johnson-Freeman  farm  policies,  parity 
has  dropped!  During  the  Elsenhower >ears 
it  averaged  84.5  percent.  Since  then  it  has 
averaged  78  percent  and  this  summer  was  79 
percent."  In  the  Johnson-Freeman  undec- 
lared 'war  on  agriculture,"  Senator  Morton 
pointed  out  these  facts: 

Item:  The  Administration  cut  down  hide 
exports. 

Item:  The  Administration  increased  beef 
imports. 

Item:  The  Administration  dumped  CCC- 
stored  grains  to  knock  down  market  prices 

Item:  The  Administration  ordered  the  De- 
fense Department  to  quit  buying  pork  «to 
knock  down  hog  prices.  '  -e   *~      '^ 

Item:  The  Administration  tried  to  Kut 
the  school  milk  and  school  lunch  programs 

Item:  The  Administration  has  stopped 
watershed  projects  at  the  Budget  Bureau 

Item:  The  AdnUnlstratlon  has  contlnuaUy 
tried  to  reduce  REA  and  RTA  loan  funds 

Item:  The  Administration  called  for  re- 
ductions In  sou   conservation  programs 

Item:  The  Administration  tried  to  reduce 
extension  service  programs  and  the  PHA  loan 
program. 

And  worse— they  tried  to  blame  the  farm- 
er for  Inflation. 

Crass  Cynicism:  Secretary  Freeman,  talk- 
ing to  Democratic  candidates  In  Washington 
D.C.,  advised  them  to  "slip,  sUde,  and  duck'' 
the  food  price  Issue.  However,  if  cornered 
he  suggested  they  play  up  to  the  farmers 
rather  than  the  housewife— because  farmers 
are  organized  and  housewives  are  not 
(Source:  Washington  dispatch  of  July  28  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  published  July  29  sec- 
tion 1,  page  17.) 

And.  on  August  16,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment Officially  reported  farm  income  in  the 
United  States  declined  for  the  fourth  suc- 
cessive month.  The  White  House  and  Secre- 
tary Freeman  cannot  duck  this  stark  fact 
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The  Pocketbook"  is  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal issues  of  today.  -While  the  White  House 
makes  page  one  news  in  commenting  on  a 
$2  or  $3  a  ton  increase  in  steel,  comparatively 
little  is  heard  about  the  $500  or  $600  a  ton 
increase  In  bacon  prices  (and  the  farmer  Isn't 
to  blame) .  Senator  Morton  gave  this  nax- 
down  on  the  history-making  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living: 

Bread,  bacon,  and  baloney 

The  New  York  Dally  News  (July  25)  quoted 
a  butcher  as  saying  he  preferred  to  wait  on 
young  couples.    Explained  the  butcher : 

"I  hate  to  see  grown  people  cry  The 
young  ones  at  least  don't  remember  what 
prices  used  to  be." 

Said  the  President  of  the  United  SUtee  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  30 : 

"When  those  folks  (apparently  Republi- 
cans) start  talking  to  you  about  Inflation, 
you  tell  them  that  is  something  you  only 
have  to  worry  about  In  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations." 

The  cost  of  living  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  112.9  in  June  (latest  flgure  to  August  17) 
That    means,    according    to    the    Bureau    of 
Labor  Statistics: 

1.  The  1933  dollar  Is  now  worth  40  cents 

2.  The  1940  dollar  is  a  little  better  43  2 
cents. 

3.  The  1957-59  dollar  (on  which  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  living  index  is  based)   is  now 

•capable"  of  buying  88.6  cents  worth  of 
groceries. 

Never  before  In  all  our  history  has  the  dol- 
lar been  so  debased. 

The  cost  of  Uvlng  Increase  In  the  first  6 
months  of  1966  was  the  biggest  6-month 
Jump  In  8  years.  And,  also  In  June,  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  Jumped  3  percent— In 
Just  that  month.  (Figures  from  Biu-eau  of 
Labor  Statistics.) 

'■Higher  taxes  and  higher  prices  more  than 
Wiped     out     whatever     additional     income 


Americans  earned  In  the  3-month  period 
ended  June  30,  the  Government  disclosed 
today,"  United  Press-IntemaUonal  news 
service  reported  In  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington July  25.  "After  paying  accelerated 
payroll  withholding  and  other  taxes  and 
adjusting  his  Income  for  InflaUon  the 'aver- 
age American  had  $10  less  purchasing  power 
In  the  second  quarter  than  In  January  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,"  the  news  story'  said. 
Umted  Press-International  also  reported- 

"Per  capita  Uke-home  pay,  adjusted  for 
Inflation,  fell  from  an  annual  rate  of  $2  287 
In  the  first  quarter  to  $2,277  In  April  Mav 
and  June.  ' 

"The  second-quarter  decline  In  purchas- 
ing power  followed  1965  gains  of  $22  in  the 
first  quarter,  $19  in  the  second,  $60  in  the 
third,  $29  In  the  fourth,  and  $17  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1966. 

"The  figures  were  prepared  by  President 
Johnson's  council  of  economic  advisers. 

"In  a  June  30  speech  at  Des  Moines]  the 
President  said  Americans  had  been  outpac- 
ing Inflation  because  Incomes  had  risen  fast- 
er than  prices.  He  was  talking  about  the 
past  five  years. 

"But  during  the  past  12  months,  while 
Incomes  have  conUnued  to  advance,  prices 
have  risen  at  a  much  faster  pace  than' before 
As  a  result,  the  man  in  the  street  has  had 
to  run  even  faster  to  stay  ahead.  In  the 
second  quarter,  he  fell  behind. 

"According  to  the  council's  figures.  Amer- 
icans' personal  Income  rose  nearly  $9  bUUon 
In  the  second  quarter  to  an  annual  rate  of 
$573  blUlon.  But  taxes  Increased  $4  bllUon 
to  $73.6  billion  and  thus  ate  up  nearly  half 
the  Income  gain. 

"That  left  Americans  with  $499.7  billion  in 
after-tax  Income  before  figuring  the  Impact 
of  Infiation.  They  spent  $472.1  bllUon  and 
saved  $27.6  billion,  or  more  than  Ave  cents 
of  each  after-tax  dollar. 

"At  least  some  of  the  higher  Federal  taxes 
Americans  paid  In  the  second  quarter  were 
deUberately  Imposed  to  fight  Inflation  by 
taking  more  money  out  of  consumers'  hands. 
"Thus,  In  the  absence  of  higher  taxes] 
prices  might  have  risen  even  faster  than 
they  did. 

"If  Inflation  Is  Ignored,  per-caplta  incomes 
rose  from  an  annual  rate  of  $2,525  In  the 
flJTBt  quarter  to  $2,542  in  the  second.  But  If 
both  figures  are  translated  Into  "constant" 
doUars — to  take  account  of  Inflation — the 
per-caplta  Incomes  or  purchasing  power  fell 
from  $2,287  to  $2,277. 

"This  could  spell  trouble  for  Democrats  In 
the  fall  elections.  It  Is  also  Ukely  to  add  to 
labor  demands  for  big  wage  increases  to  off- 
set the  higher  cost  of  living." 

The  money  squeeze  and  interest  rates 
Since  the  day  a  DemocraUc  Administra- 
tion eagerly  adopted  the  Populist  "cheap 
money"  philosophy,  the  DemocraUc  Party 
has  billed  Itself  as  the  party  of  low  Interest 
rates  and  the  degraded  dollar.  Despite 
'crocodile  tears"  on  the  part  of  the  AdnUn- 
Istratlon,  the  American  people  flnd  them- 
selves In  a  vise:  Johnson's  high  Interest 
rates  squeezing  against  a  tight  money 
market.  The  phrase  "Johnson  Interest 
rates"  Is  the  term  used  during  debate  in  the 
Senate  July  28  by  a  Democrat  who  con- 
demned his  Administration  for  economic 
policies  causing  the  highest  interest  rates  in 
more  than  four  decades.  All  segments  of 
the  American  public  are  Involved. 

Item:  Home  buyers  are  paying  6.4  percent 
7'/4  percent,  and  8  percent  Interest  for  mort- 
grage  money. 

Item:  Major  New  York  commercial  banks 
raised  automobile  financing  rates  from  4% 
percent  to  43^  percent  a  month  ago.  This 
means  automobile  buyers  will  be  paying  QV, 
percent  simple  annual  Interest  Instead  of  8% 
percent.  ^ 

Item:  The  City  of  New  York  accepted  bids 
July  26  on  a  $112.9  million  bond  Issue  at  an 
Interest   rate   of   4.65   percent^— the   highest 
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rate  on  New  York  municipal  bonds  in  over 
40  years. 

Item:  The  Kentucky  Turnpike  Authority 
had  to  pay  4.81  percent  to  borrow  money  on 
a  recent  bond  issue. 

Item:  The  Treasury  Department  Julv  18 
had  to  offer  sU-month  bUls  (short-term  'bor- 
rowing) at  5.1  percent  intcrest^hlghest  in 
45  years. 

Item:  Treasury  had  to  raise  Interest  rates 
to  6I4  percent  to  refinance  some  $9  billion 
worth  of  bonds  (long-term  borrowing)  due 
for  payment  August  15.  fc'    u   = 

Item:  Notes  Issued  by  some  Federal  agen- 
cies are  pajing  as  high  as  5  87  percent 
interest. 

Where  the  pinch  hurts 
A.  Home  Building:  1.  New  starts,  PHA  in- 
spected   and    approved:    June    1965—15  500 
June   1966—12,200.     2.  Annual  rate  sale  of 

all  homes  (seasonally  adjusted);  June  1965 

778.000;  June  1966—618.000.  3.  New  homes 
sold:  June  1965—16,700;  June  1966—13.300 
4.  Annual  rate  of  sales,  new  homes,  season- 
ally adjusted:  June  1966—154,000  June 
1966—127,000.  6.  Applications.  FHA  home 
purchases:  June  1965— «1.100;  June  1966— 
63,700.  6.  Home  loans  made  by  savings  and 
loan  associations  Insured  by  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation-  May 
1965—65.237;    May    1966—50.822. 

B.  Private  Construction:  Annual  rate  (sea- 
sonally adjusted)  Includes  home  building 
and  all  other  private  and  commercial  con- 
struction: January  1966— $53.3  billion;  June 
1966 — $61.2  blUlon. 

C.  PubUc  Construction  (Federal  State 
local):  January  1966— $22.8  billion:  June 
1966— $22.5  billion.  Example:  A  large  urban 
renewal  project  In  Alexandria.  Virginia  was 
cancelled  July  28  because  the  money  market 
was  "too  tight." 

Note:  On  August  16  commercial  banks  in 
large  cities  increased  their  prime  l!it<>rost 
rate  to  6  percent.  "Prime  interest  rate- 
is  that  charged  the  largest  and  most  credit- 
worthy customers,  mostly  corporations 
This  boost  was  Uie  fourth  Increase  this  year 
Such  an  lncrea.<;e  usually  sets  off  intercstrate 
Jumps  throughout  the  credit  field. 

D.  Labor  Force:  The  AFL-CIO  Building 
Trades  Council  reports  a  gradual  but  steady 
decline  In  employment  over  the  past  four 
months.  Council  spokesman  states:  "Every 
day  there's  been  a  Uttle  lees  work  and  a  little 
less  money."  Hardest  hit  has  been  Southern 
California.  "There's  a  real  bad  unemploy- 
ment problem  among  our  members  thcr.-  ' 
according  to  Building  Trades  Council  spokes- 
man. 

E.  Education: 

1.  School  construction  Is  being  slowed  by 
the  InablUty  of  school  districts  and  other 
local  government  units  to  borrow  money  at 
reasonable  Interest  rates. 

2.  Individuals  attempting  to  borrow 
money  to  finance  coUege  tuition  and  ex- 
penses for  their  children  find  themselves 
unable  to  borrow  or  else  forced  to  pay  higher 
Interest  rates. 

3.  Institutions  of  higher  education  de- 
pendent on  borrowed  funds  to  matcli  FedenU 
or  State  funds  for  school  construction  will 
find  themselves  Increasingly  In  a  tight  suua- 
Uon  due  to  high  rates,  tlglit  credit 

F.  The  effect  of  the  tight  money  policv  on 
small  business  can  probably  best  be  gauged 
through  a  July  19  dialogue  between  Repre- 
sentative JoK  L.  EviNS  of  Tennessee.  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  Charles  L.  SchtUtze,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Both  men  are  Demo- 
crats.   The  exchange: 

The  Chairman:  "We  have  had  testimony 
here  yesterday  and  we  have  had  appeals  for 
the  need  and  necessity  for  the  direct  loen 
program.  This  is  the  real  heart  o*  the  SBA 
program." 

Mr.  SciitUtJBe:  "WeU,  obviously  what  Is 
happening,  of  course,  Is  that  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half  the  money  markets  have  got- 
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ten  a  lot  tighter  and  Federal  program  after 
Federal  program,  the  total  demand  few  direct 
loans  relative  to  tlie  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able have  gone  up  substentlaily.  This  Is  true 
In  SBA.  It  la  true  In  houalng.  It  is  true  In 
farmera.  It  la  true  in  HEW.  It  Is  true  wher- 
ever we  have  a  direct  loan  program.  .  . 

The  Chairman:  "Mr.  Scbultze,  I  think  I 
speak  for  the  majority  of  the  Committee. 
We  feel  when  there  are  periods  of  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates,  the  first  ones 
who  are  hurt  and  feel  the  pinch  are  the  small 
business  sector  of  the  economy." 

Mr.  Schultze:  "You  kave  a  good  point 
there  and  I  am  not  arguing  that  at  all." 

O.  July  Auto  Output  fell  38  percent. 

H.  Due  to  the  Increaskig  difficulty  in  bor- 
rowing money:  State  and  county  officials  are 
ooncemed  that  projects  involving  school 
construction,  sanitation  facilities,  water  de- 
velopment facilities,  streets,  highways,  and 
public  buildings  will  either  be  scaled  down. 
postponed  or  cancelled. 

Caesar's  share 

Taxes  and  Politics: 

The  present  Administration  has  consis- 
tently used  the  power  to  tax  for  political 
purixjses.  In  1964,  everybody  got  a  tax  break. 
Republican  efforts  to  cut  excise  taxes  i  in 
effect  a  national  sale  tax)  were  defeated  be- 
catise  of  Administration  pressures.  In  1965. 
President  Johnson  recommended  a  cut  in 
excise  taxes,  claiming  the  idea  as  his  very 
own.  The  cut  was  enacted.  In  1966.  he 
came  back  to  Congress  and  asked  that  the 
cut  be  repealed.  Also  in  1966  the  President 
asked  for  authority  to  Impose  a  graduated 
withholding  tax  on  salaries  and  earnings. 

There  have  been  repeated  suggestions  from 
the  President  that  he  be  given  authority  to 
raise  or  lower  taxes  on  a  standby  basis,  to 
meet  changing  economic  conditions.  No 
such  authority  ha^t>een  granted  by  Congress 
which  would,  by  enacting  such  authority. 
abdicate  Its  constitutional  responsibility  in 
the  taxing  field. 

Newspaper  columnist  Henry  J.  Taylor  ob- 
served this  month  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  was  playing  a  shell  game, 
reacvtlng  to  the  practice  of  rigging.  "When 
they  tell  us  they're  giving  us  something 
they're  switching  the  pea."  he  said  in  re- 
porting: 

"All  Presidents  through  World  War  II 
taxed  the  people  (248  billion.  This  Included 
two  World  Wars.  The  New  Frontier-Great 
Society  has  taxed  us  about  (500  billion.  In 
only  five  and  a  half  years  this  is  m.ore  than 
twice  as  much  as  all  administrations  have 
taxed  us  In  156  years.  And  Washington  still 
cannot  pay  Its  bills." 

State  and  local  tases 

Tbcve  la  a  general  trend  toward  higher  and 
higher  State  and  local  taxes  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
servicas  by  a  growing  population. 

Sxamplea:  1.  The  State  of  Maryland  au- 
tborised  a  temixirary  1  percent  local  income 
tax  for  the  first  time  in  1966.  It  was  im- 
mediately Imposed  by  Montgomery  County. 
a.  The  State  of  Virginia  for  the  first  time 
Imposed  a  State  sales  tax  for  1966.  effective 
September  1.  A  number  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties immediately  added  a  local  sales  tax  on 
top  of  the  State  tax. 

Gold  is  for  giving 

In  less  than  a  decade  the  gold  reserve  In 
the  United  States  has  dropped  by  nearly  $10 
billion,  from  a  little  over  (23  bUUon  to  (13  3 
billion  as  of  August  1,  1968.  For  the  past 
flTe  and  a  half  years  American  dollars  have 
been  moving  overseas  for  Imports,  foreign  aid, 
foreign  military  assistance,  to  pay  American 
troo|w  stationed  overseas.  Investments 
abitMid  and  tourism,  at  a  rate  exceeding  the 
flow  of  dollars  into  the  United  States  by 
about  (3  billion  a  year.  So  what?  What  do 
an  tmhalsnre  of  payaients  and  a  dwindling 
loU  retr>«j  mean  to  Amertcaiur  The  basic 
can  be  somxaed   up  In  one   word: 


Jobs.  VS.  foreign  aid  and  foreign  Invest- 
ments have  created  In  ESiirope  and  Japan  an 
enormous  and  strong  industrial  economy. 
These  Industrial  cotnple.tes  have  been  able  to 
produce  nearly  everything  from  transistors 
to  trucks,  from  stained  glass  windows  to  steel 
ingots,  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  pro- 
duced In  ttie  United  States. 

Result:  Fewer  Jobs  lor  workers  in  these  in- 
dustries, fewer  opportunities  for  new  employ- 
ment in  these  Inriustnes. 

Sample:  Ironic  illy,  souvenirs  sold  at  the 
Two  Jlmri  monument  In  .Arlin-^ton.  Virginia, 
have  st.unped  on  the  bottom.  "Miide  in  Ja- 
pan." 

4. 

"NOBODY'S      COrNG      HUNGRY — TR?"      BUT      THE 

SfLLNT  MIDDLX-INCOME  CROUP  rOURS  OUT  rrS 
COMPLAINTS.        niArwS,        AU^RM        ON        BISINC 

PRICES 

"Tlicre's  Just  no  catching  up.  You're  al- 
ways falling  a  little  bit  more  behind."  "No 
matter  how  much  you  make,  yeu  could  use 
two  more  Jobs"  "IX  I  had  to  buy  clothes,  I 
couldn't  make  ends  meet."  These  were  Just 
a  few  samples  of  how  people  feel  about  the 
highest  cost  of  living  In  hi.story  and  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Daily  News  August  17. 
Senator  Moeton  called  attention  to  the  in- 
tensive newspaper  survey  and  study,  made  in 
deptli  by  a  team  of  10  reporters.  People  from 
middle-income  families  were  interviewed. 
The  News  said  complaints  and  alarm  poured 
forth  from  almo.^t  everyone.  "Nobody's  going 
hungry — yet.  Nobody  goes  wicliout  shoes. 
But  iiUlatlon  ....  has  begun  to  erode  (peo- 
ples) sense  of  secvirity  and  make  them  fear- 
ful of  the  future."  the  newspaper  said.  The 
News  found  tniddle-iucome  families  "caught 
in  the  relentless  squeeze  of  costs  that  soar 
and  ta.xes  that  weigh  heavily."  It  stated  a 
disturbing  picture  w:is  emerging  from  the 
survey. 

>  "Tiie  financial  pre-wurcs  that  have  hit  all 
middle-income  families  across  the  country 
have  hit  New  Yorkers  in  spades,"  the  News 
said. 

"The  answers  coming  back  to  the  News 
from  the  long  silent  middle  niillions  hint 
that  the  current  Inn.itinn  Is  breeding  more 
than  JUit  financial  problems.  It  may  be 
stockpiling  social  dynamite." 


Whose  Fault  Ii  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CAJLIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  24,  19G6 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  United  States  enjoys 
prosperity  never  before  achieved  by  this 
Nation,  poverty  still  remains.  Tvvo  of  the 
summer  interns  in  my  office  have  found 
and  experienced  this  poverty  in  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  of  New  York 
City  tiirough  a  program  kriown  as  the 
Cornerstone  project.  Oi;e  of  the.<*  in- 
terns, Reynaldo  Macias,  has  written  of 
his  experiences  in  an  article  entitled: 
"Whose  Fault  Ls  It?" 

I  include  this  article  in  the  Record  : 

Whose  F.wlt  Is  It? 

(By  Renaldo  P    Macias) 

"I  .am  a  man:  notlilng  that  concerns  man- 
kind is  alien  to  me." — Terence. 

The  Oomerstono  FVoJect  was  dreamed  up 
and  put  into  oper.ition  by  three  Michigan 
State  law  students.  David  Miller.  Louis  Fer- 
rand  and  Larry  Eaton.  The  pur[XJS6  of  the 
program  is  to  exjxjse  those  [xirsons  interested 


in  poverty,  civil  rights  and  government,  who 
may.  In  later  life,  be  In  a  position  to  help  the 
impoverished,  understand  and  realize  the 
conditions  and  problems  of  an  urban  ghetto. 
Bedford-Stuyvesant.  The  memt>er8  of  the 
Project  work  with  local,  city  and  Federally- 
sponsored  anti-poverty  organizations  and 
programs.  They  also  meet  with  persons  from 
the  conimunity  and  talk  to  those  persons 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  tlie 
anti-poverty  programs. 

There  were  many  views  displayed  In  the 
ghetto.  This  article  is  part  of  a  Journal  that 
I  kept  while  participating  In  the  Cornerstone 
Project.  I  hope  it  will  convey  some  of  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  I  encountered.  I  hope 
It  will  convey  some  of  the  problems  present 
In  the  ghetto  and  in  the  community-at-large. 
The  names  of  persons  mentioned  have  been 
changed.  The  available  space  has  required 
that  I  leave  out  much  of  what  I  wotild  like 
to  say.  Thus,  there  are  gaps  in  time  se- 
quences, but  the  gist  of  what  I  found,  I 
believe,  is  still  present. 

Let  me,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  define  some 
of  the  terms  I  have  used  which  may  have 
disputed  meaning: 

White  power  structure:  the  non-colored 
people  of  the  IJnited  States  who,  in  effect, 
control  the  social,  economic  and  political 
power  of  this  nation. 

Colored  population:  Those  who  don't  fit 
under  the  above-mentioned  definition — i  e.. 
Mexican-Americans.  Negroes,  Indians,  Puerto 
Ricans,  etc. 

JULY  3.  1966 SUNDAT 

We  arrived  at  242  Clifton  Place.  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  around  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. For  many  of  us  it  was  the  first  inside 
look  at  a  ghetto — a  black  ghetto.  We  met 
the  three  directors,  Dave,  Lou  and  Larry. 
Dinner  that  evening  was  good  and  continued 
to  be  excellent  throughout  the  duration  of 
the  Project  thanks  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, Mrs.  Johnson.  While  we  were  get- 
ting adjusted  to  our  new  surroundings,  we 
were  Introduced  to  several  persons  from  tlie 
neighborhood  and  other  volunteer  workers 
in  the  Project.    Among  these  was  John  Evans. 

John  has  lived  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  all 
of  his  28  years.  He's  Intelligent,  perceptive 
and  alive  with  a  spirit  that  embodies  liis  en- 
vironment and  his  people.  He's  h.ad  one  year 
of  college.  In  his  youth  he  Wiis  a  member 
of  the  Bishops  (a  gang  of  teen-agers — some 
young,  some  not-so-young)  who  did  battle 
with  the  Stompers,  the  Jolly  Stompers  and 
the  Chapmans.  This  was  back  in  '54.  Tliere 
isn't  as  much  "Jltterbugglng"  (gang-fighting) 
as  there  used  to  be.  John  is  reformed  with 
respect  to  "Jltterbugglng,"  but  he's  trapped — 
trapped  in  a  cycle  called  a  ghetto,  a  slum. 
He's  on  his  way  to  sleeping  in  the  gutter  and 
begging  for  pennies  to  buy  his  liquor,  and 
it's  a  shame  'cause  he's  not  the  only  one. 

With  introductions  out  of  the  way.  John 
took  us  through  the  neighborhood  on  an 
Impromptu  get-acquainted  tour.  The  itin- 
erary Included  what  he  termed  the  narcotics 
arens.  the  red-light  districts  and  some  of  the 
'swinging  places."  At  one  of  these  swinging 
places  we  met  "Bo,"  John's  cousin,  who  men- 
tioned. In  passing  conversation,  of  having 
heard  that  John  was  touring  "you  lellas." 
This  seemed  to  emphasize  a  comment  made 
earlier  by  our  guide  about  the  white  man  in 
this  so-called  hell-hole.  "You  guys  have 
lighter  skin  than  mine.  You  are  noticed. 
People  around  here  don't  forget  your  face  if 
you're  white.  They  wanna  make  sure  the 
white  man  they  see  today  ain't  the  police 
tomorrow.  You  guys  won't  have  no  trouble 
walking  down  these  streets  'cause  you  been 
down  tliem  once,  with  me.  You  guys  have 
my  stamp,  my  O.K." 

John  arranged  for  two  tables  at  a  night- 
club In  the  area,  for  that  evening.  We  ar- 
rived home  after  two  hours  of  walking  with 
John.    There  was  a  seminar  in  progress. 

The  seminar  was  being  led  by  a  member 
01   the  commtmity,  Mrs.  Davis.    Mrs.  Davis 
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Is  a  teacher  at  one  of  the  neighborhood  ele- 
mentary   schools.        This    seminar    was    my 
first  contact  with  the  New  York  aty  Board 
of   Education.     Let  me  explain   a  facet   of 
this  school  system — that  of  assigning  teach- 
ers to  schools.     The  teachers  are  required  to 
take  a  placement  examination,  from  which 
they   are  put   in   ranking  order,   highest   to 
lowest.     Those  near  the  top  of  the  list  are 
given    their   choice   of   schools   first.     Those 
teachers  placing  lowest  on  the  examination 
must  make  their  choice  with  reference  to 
the    last    schools    to    be    filled— the    ghetto 
schools.     With  a  complacent  classroom  and, 
many  times,  complacent  administration,  the 
most  gung-ho  teacher  finds  no  other  road 
than  to  follow  suit  and  becomes  complacent, 
apathetic  towards  the  situation  in  the  school 
and  that  of  the  child.     Mrs.  Dans  is  one  of 
the  few  exceptions  to  this  role. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  problem.  There  Is 
fault  all  around  and  it  breeds,  not  only  con- 
fusion for  the  child,  but  misunderstanding 
for  the  parents.  Mrs.  Davis  put  it  somewhat 
this  way:  If  I,  as  a  teacher,  were  to  visit  a 
parent  regarding  his  or  her  child's  school- 
work,  the  Initial  reaction  would  be:  "What 
trouble  has  Johnny  gotten  into  now?"  Par- 
ent-faculty communication  lias  broken 
down.  PTA's  are  many  times  unused  In- 
struments for  voicing  of  complaints  or  dis- 
cussion of  misunderstandings. 

Mrs.  Davis  has  tried,  against  the  current 
of  popular  apathy,  to  set  up  conuinication 
between  the  teacher  and  the  parents  of  the 
children  in  her  class.  She  visits  the  home  of 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  children  in  her  class 
before  the  semester  begins,  before  Johnny 
becomes  a  disciplinary  problem.  She  talks 
with  the  parents  or  the  parent  and  tries 
to  break  down  the  apprehensive  attitudes 
they  usually  have  toward  teachers  and 
schools.  Some  parents  come  to  the  class- 
room and  Mrs.  Davis  uses  them  as  teaching 
assistants,  pairing  those  children  with,  say 
bad  penmanship  or  bad  spelling  habits,  to 
parents  with  similar  difficulties.  In  this 
manner  both  parties,  one  by  helping  and 
the  other  by  being  helped,  learn  or  can  prac- 
tice correct  techniques. 

That  evening  we  took  John's  offer  to  go 
out.  Everyone  In  the  club  seemed  to  be 
having  a  good  time.  There  were  a  few  long 
stares  of  inquiry  and  curiosity  at  our  group, 
but  none  that  seemed  to  say,  "get  outa 
here."  We  met  the  manager,  enjoyed  the 
show  and  everyone  was  cordial,  friendly  and 
very  nice.  Some  members  of  our  group'  were 
reluctant  to  mix.  Many  felt  alien  to  a  place, 
in  a  slum  so  depressed  as  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant, where  people  came  Just  for  a  good  time 
with  loud  music,  easy  dancing  and  lots  of 
people. 

JULY  4,  1966 — MONDAY 

Tlie  evening  of  the  Fourth  was  relatively 
calm.  The  kids  in  the  nelghbo  hood  were 
noisy  and  set  off  a  few  fire-cn.ckers,  but 
that  was  It.  The  clamor  of  their  pistime  ear- 
ned them  far  into  the  night,  beyond  the 
witching  hour,  as  it  usually  did.  'Hie  semi- 
nar held  that  evening  was  with  George  How- 
ard from  Manpower  Urban  Service  Training 
George  is  a  white  Baptist  minister  who  works 
in  E:ist  Harlem.  This  is  one  of  what  he 
calls  the  "inner  cities"  of  New  York.  The 
rrrea  is  composed  of  Negroes.  Puerto  Ricans 
and  a  minimal  number  of  poor  whites. 

What  George  had  to  say  was  interesting 
to  me.  because  he  made  a  point  I'vj  believed 
in  for  several  years.  That  is.  that  the  term 
culturally  deprived"  describes,  not  a  trait 
of  the  minorities  of  this  nation,  but  that 
part  of  the  personality  of  the  white  power 
structure  which  has  brought  about  this  situ- 
ation of  political,  economic  and  social  dis- 
crimination against  the  colored  peoples  of 
the  United  States— from  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican to  the  Indian  to  the  Negro.  Despite  the 
educational  level  achieved  by  the  white 
population  in  comparison  to  the  "Other 
America,"  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  cvU- 
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tural  benefits  that  come  from  knowing  work- 
ing and  living  with  different  ethnic,  social 
and  racial  groups.  He  has  been  brainwashed 
Into  a  white  world. 

The  melting  pot  of  this  America  Isnt 
working,  hasn't  worked  since  the  second 
World  War  and  won't  work  unless  you're 
white.  One-third  of  the  United  States  popu- 
lation is  "hidden  under  the  n.ig"  by  the 
super-highways  that  avoid  poverty. 

The  family  culture  and  the  social  and 
Intellectual  interchange  found  in  the  family 
will  provide  the  Impetus  for  most  children 
to  try  to  achieve  more  than  they  were  be- 
queathed. Many  of  the  immigrant  groups 
that  came  en  masse  to  the  United  States  and 
worked  their  way  out  of  poverty  could  do  so 
because  they  came  at  a  time  when  unskilled 
labor  was  needed  or  could  be  used.  Today 
the  Negro  in  the  slum  Ls  In  the  posiUon  of 
a  newly  arrived  Immigrant,  unskilled,  but 
■with  a  different  plight — no  available  employ- 
ment market.  "Train  them,"  people  yell. 
All  right,  train  them  for  a  Job.  tell  them  to 
go  find  one,  and  they  come  back  discrimi- 
nated against  without  a  Job— more  discour- 
aged than  before.  More  discouraged  than 
before  because  now  they  are  trained  and  un- 
employed, whereas  a  month  ago  they  were 
Just  unemployed. 

There  are  three  rea.sons  why  the  Negro  is 
tied  to  the  ghetto:  (1)  racial  discrimination; 
(2)  failure  of  the  public  education  system  to 
prepare  them  for  a  profitable  role  in  society 
( because  of  a  set  of  curricula  designed  to  be 
complimented  by  p.arental  encouragement 
and  help  in  the  home,  which  for  the  Negro 
is  not  there):  (3)  apathy,  discouragement 
and  loss  of  hope  due  to  neglect  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  non-recognition  of  the  indig- 
enous leadership  by  professional  workers 
(social  and  otherwise)  who  are  supposed  to 
be  helping.  To  combat  these  situations  an 
anti-poverty  program  must  do  more  than 
supply  money  and  offer  Job  training  because 
being  poor  is  more  than  that.  It  must  meet 
these  social  needs  as  well— not  by  Imposing 
middle-class  values,  but  by  developing  the 
raw  materials  locked  in  these  impoverished 
areas. 

"Kids  are  made  for  schools  rather  than 
having  the  schools  made  for  kids."  Schools 
are  designed  to  teach  a  middle-class  child 
who  has  all  the  benefits  of  a  family  struc- 
ture. But  that's  wrong.  The  school  the 
administration  and  the  teacher  should  tailor 
the  curricula  and  the  teaching  methods  with 
respect  to  the  children  of  the  community  it 
serves.  One  doesn't  need  to  sacrifice  quality 
In  education  by  doing  this.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  quahty  level  would  be  raised. 

One  of  the  failures  of  the  Federally-spon- 
sored programs  involving  the  poor  is  the  de- 
humanizatlon  of  Uvlng  conditions  and  fa- 
cilities. Government  sponsored  housing  or 
subsidization  of  living  units,  usually  termed 
"projects,"  have  a  sterile  atmosphere.  There 
IS  a  drab,  pre-fab  interior  and  exterior  with 
no  variations.  This  doesn't  accomplish  the 
fusing  of  alienated  societies  which  is  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  raising  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  the  poor.  There  is  no  revision  of  the 
hopelessness  or  lack  of  pride  that  one  finds 
inherent  in  the  slums.  Mexico  city  designed 
and  built  public  housing  that  was  not  in- 
dicative of  a  project,  or  even  of  tract  hous- 
ing. The  homes  were  constructed  with  vari- 
ation, color  and  creativity.  These  homes 
dispelled  the  apathy  of  the  poor  and  the 
people  took  a  pride  in  their  new  possessions 
The  people  Improved  their  status  and  became 
productive  members  of  a  community. 

George  summed  up  with  a  view  taken  by 
many  in  the  slums.  There  is  a  manner  in 
the  American  society  to  "ease"  the  poor 
The  impoverished  see  their  lot.  are  told  that 
opportunities  are  theirs  for  the  taking  in 
employment,  education  and  housing  then 
are  quelled  and  rejected  when  they' begin 
to  take  advantage  of  these  "opportunities." 
"Open  the  door  and  enter  the  worid."  but 


the  poor  find  the  door  locked  and  have  no 
means  to  get  the  key. 

JtTLY    5.    1966 TtTESDAT 

This  morning  was  set  aside  for  a  formal 
orientation  to  the  community.  The  group  of 
approximately  fifteen  was  split  into  teams  of 
twos  and  threes  and  piven  a  list  of  activities 
to  perform  within  the  comnuinity.  Tlie  as- 
signments included  talking  to  residents, 
counting  policemen  at  the  comer  of  Fulton 
and  Nostrand  Avenues  (a  main  intersection 
of  the  area  ) .  pricing  foodstuffs  and  clothes 
in  dilferent  shops  and  stores  and  comparing 
the  quality  of  the  goods.  "Nutice  who  owns 
and  operates  the  businesses  aroujid  here. 
A.sk  someone  where  the  nearest  swimming 
P(X>1  Is  or  the  location  of  the  closest  hospital 
or  [xirk.  Check  the  number  of  recreational 
facilities,  like  bowling  alleys  or  theatres,  to 
be  found  in  the  area." 

My  partner  and  I  walked  Into  a  clothing 
store  to  check  the  prices  and  look  around. 
We  were  told  that  the  management  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  assist  us 
If  we  were  not  going  to  buy  anvthing  and 
would  appreciate  it  (rather  curtly)  U  wo 
would  go.  All  day  Sunday  and  all  day  Mon- 
day (a  holiday)  we  had  seen  no  other  whites, 
outside  of  ourselves.  In  the  area.  Suddenly, 
Tuesday  morning,  there  were  tens  of  hun- 
dreds of  them  walking  the  streets. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  stores  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  are  owned  by  whites  (mostly 
Jews,  probably  because  the  area,  25  or  30 
years  ago,  was  predominantly  a  Jewish  com- 
munity).  This  is  a  point  that  irritates  many 
of  the  people  in  the  area.  Many  of  the  white 
owners  dont  live  In  the  neighborhood,  but 
condescend  during  the  work-week  to  supply 
the  lower  and  le.ss  fortunate  of  society  with 
the  necessities  of  life — for  a  price. 

We  found  one  park— small  and  Inadequate. 
Tliere  were  no  hospitals  in  the  community 
and  no  swimming  pools.  There  were  nine 
poUceinen  at  the  Intersectloh  of  Fulton  luid 
Nostrand.  When  asked  why,  one  policeman 
replied  that  this  Intersection  was  a  potential 
area  of  violence. 

After  lunch,  the  Project  met  u-1ih  several 
administrative  members  of  Youth  In  Action, 
Inc.  YIA  is  the  funding  agency  for  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant.  It  receives  funds  from  the  New 
York  City  Council  Against  Povesty.  Uie  Fed- 
eral Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Anti-poverty  Operations  Board.  That  is.  it 
receives  funds  when  funds  are  available.  Of 
all  the  obstacles  to  an  effective  anti-poverty 
program  that  we  found  or  were  told  about, 
the  biggest  was  that  of  funding  and  avail- 
ability of  sufficient  amounts  of  money. 

Many  organizations  and  programs  are  told 
to  wait  after  being  encouraged  to  organizs 
and  apply  for  funds.  It  isn't  too  difficult 
to  get  money  for  the  planning  end  of  a  new 
program,  but  it's  hell  to  fund  the  program 
after  it's  set  up  and  you've  already  enthused 
and  begun  to  mobiUze  the  members  of  the 
community.  Then,  if  a  program  is  funde<, 
the  second  year  re-funding  is  in  doubt  and 
Is.  many  times,  cut  from  the  original  amount* 
My  only  question  is.  'Why?  I've  seen  many 
of  these  programs  actually  begin  to  help,  m 
some  way.  those  who  need  it  most  in  our 
society.  Congress  and  the  Administration 
say  there  is  a  war  going  on.  True,  but  not 
against  poverty.  Sid  Gardner.  Executlvo 
Secretiry  to  the  New  York  Citv  Council 
Against  Poverty,  s.ild:  "You  can't  fight  a  waj 
with  the  tools  you  use  to  fight  a  skirmish." 
Within  the  community.  YIA  is  trying  to 
bridge  a  gap  that  exists  between  the  "angry 
youth  "  and  the  adult  leadership.  Through 
various  programs  the  youth  are  Involved  Id 
the  administration  and  operation  of  YIA. 

Criticisms  of  the  Labor  Department  &n<X 
the  Welfare  Departmenu  of  New  York  In. 
eluded  self-perpetuating  systems  for  unem* 
ployment  and  pubUc  assistance.  Neitber  De- 
partment tries  to  make  the  poor  self-sum. 
cient.  Neither  Department  has  any  semc«a 
or  offices  in  the  community.    There  to  a  lack 
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of  ooortUnatlon  between  these  two  Depart^ 
menta,  and  other  City  and  State  agencies, 
that  TIA  U  trying  to  overccone  emd  remedy. 

The  fragmentation  In  the  community  U 
equally  as  bed.  There  are  a  number  of  man- 
power programs  In  the  area.  The  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  leaves  many  of 
them  unsuccessful. 

The  people  of  the  area  are  tired  of  Up- 
aerrlce.  They  want  to  see  something  being 
done.  There  Is  a  problem  in  communication. 
of  what  the  anti-poverty  program  Is  sup- 
poaed  to  do.  Many  people  think  It  Is  only 
an  em.pIoyment  agency.  YIA  is  reluctant  to 
allow  a  profeoBlonal  public  relations  firm 
handle  their  pubUc  relations.  .  .  .  The  hang- 
up being  that  no  firm  would  be  able  \o  con- 
vey adequately  what  the  feelings  and  pur- 
poses of  TIA  and  the  anti-poverty  effort  were. 
The  philosophy  seems  to  be  something  like: 
"Nobody  knows  what  my  situation  Is,  bo 
nobody  can  help  but  by  giving  me  money." 
Mrs.  Dofothy  Orr,  TIA  Executive  EWrector, 
would  rather  hand  this  Job  over  to  commu- 
nity personnel  who  are  Interested  In  this 
field.     Both  Ideas  have  their  merits. 

Mr.  Tim  Vincent,  Ckjmmunlty  Liaison  for 
TIA,  brought  out  that  the  budgeting  of 
community  action  programs  and  organiza- 
tions on  an  ann\ial  basis.  Is  one  of  the  dis- 
oouragements  to  persons  who  are  highly 
qualified  to  administer  such  programs  and 
organizations  because  they  have  no  security 
of  being  able  to  continue  the  job  and  work 
next  year.  Mr.  Vincent  suggested  more  di- 
rect funding  from  OEO.  "If  the  poor  are 
supposed  to  get  the  money,  give  It  to  them 
and  let  them  make  their  own  mistakes." 

As  the  evening  descended  we  began  our 
seminar.  Oarlos  Parrel,  our  seminar  guest. 
spoke  on  the  subject:  "Confrontation:  Black 
and  White."  This  America  Is  a  country  that 
runs  thro\igh  hundreds  of  new  terms,  words 
and  phrases  each  decade.  "When  you  talk 
about  me,  don't  call  me  a  Negro.  This  term 
was  coined  for  the  American  black  slave. 
I  am  black,  call  me  a  Black  man." 

"If  you  have  your  foot  on  my  neck,  don't 
expect  me  to  turn  and  kiss  your  toes."  The 
ooiiored  peoples  of  this  nation,  particularly 
the  Blacks,  have  been  stepped  on  for  years. 
It  Is  human  nature  to  display  anger  and 
Tlolenoe  to  oppression.  Congressman  Aoam 
C.  POWBX  put  It  bluntly  when  he  said  that 
Jesus  told  us  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  but 
be  dldnt  say  what  to  do  next. 

The  equation  or  comparison  of  the  black 
man  to  other  mlnorltlee  who  have  "made 
It,"  In  the  United  States,  Is  Invalid.  The  dif- 
ference Is  the  absence  of  a  family  unit,  which 
the  American  society  takes  for  granted.  In 
the  black  man's  life.  Much  of  what  is  pro- 
d\iced  In  the  family  for  a  member  to  become 
a  useful  and  responsible  citizen  is  lacking  In 
the  matriarchy  created  and  sustained  by 
white  America  for  the  black  man.  It  Is  much 
easier  for  a  black  woman  to  get  a  Job  and 
advance,  than  It  Is  for  a  black  man  with  the 
same,  and  sometimes  better,  qualifications.' 

The  black  man  has  a  cult\rre  and  a  history, 
before,  during  and  after  slavery,  that  Is  com- 
parable to  any  ethnic  group  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  It  should  be  taught 
In  the  schools  and  exposed  to  the  commu- 
Bltles  at  this  country. 

After  the  seminar,  each  member  of  the 
Projects  was  given  an  assignment  with  a 
certain  anti-poverty  or  community  action 
program  or  organization.  I  drew  the 
DfuwusvUle  Community  Council.  This  Is  the 
only  organization  with  which  the  Corner- 
stone Project  has  worked  that  Is  not  In  Bed- 
ford-Stuyveaant. 

JOLT    S,    leaS WmNESDAT 

Ws  arrived-  at  the  Council  headquarters 
vs  directed  to  an  In-service  training 
being  held  for  potential  community 
■1  After  the  morning  session,  which 
InrhKlsd  background  on  the  Council  and  a 
i*s<mii  ot  tha  Total  Action  Plan  (the  Coun- 
cil'k  oommonlty  programs),  the  four  mem- 


bers of  Cornerstone  sat  and  talked  with  some 
of  the  trainees.  One  of  the  Adrninlstrutlve 
Assistants  helping  with  the  orientation  was 
Frank  Everts. 

Prank  is  twenty- two  (22)  years  old,  has 
lived  in  Brownsville  most  of  his  life,  has 
served  In  the  Army,  is  a  veteran  of  Viet-Nam 
and  has  had  two  years  of  college.  He  Is 
bright,  articulate.  Independent,  ijerceptlve 
and  in  good  health.  Frank  showed  us 
around  the  area.  BrowrLsvillc,  like  Bedford- 
Stuyvesaut.  was  predominantly  Jcwi.sh  25  or 
30  years  ago.  Now  it  is  almost,  half  Nf^ro 
and  half  Puerto  Rican.  Frank  said  he  never 
considered  himself  different,  or  took  notice 
that  his  skin  was  darker,  or  that  he  was 
being  discriminated  against,  until  he  wus 
told  these  conditions  existed.  Prom  then 
on  a  person  can  hardly  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  race  hatred  in  any  action  taken 
against  him. 

Prank  has  traveled  into  the  South,  the 
'West  and  overseas.  He  found  some  fonn  of 
discrimination  almost  everywhere  he  went. 
The  Army  held  no  solution  for  him  because 
he  was  discriminated  against  there  also. 
One  wonders  how  someone  so  dls-aligned 
from  the  American  society  can  defend  the 
people  and  that  government  which  abandons 
him.  Prank  said  that  he  could  feel  a  sense 
of  isolation  in  this  country,  but  when  he 
leaves  the  mainland  he  still  thinks  about 
and  enjoys  hot-dogs  and  football  games,  cot- 
ton candy,  baseball  and  kool-;uie.  Ikying  in 
a  ditch  during  the  night,  on  guard  for  the 
enemy,  one  still  feels  his  roots  In  the  United 
States. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  four  of  us  from 
Cornerstone  accompanied  two  community 
workers,  Mrs.  Ru.ssell  and  Mrs.  Anita  Tellez, 
out  into  the  field.  We  went  to  the  area 
known  as  the  Riverdale  and  Powell  Streets 
section. 

Many  of  the  apartment  houses  in  this 
area  have  been  abandoned  and  simulate  a 
shell-torn  war  zone  with  broken  windows, 
destroyed  property,  charred  remains  of  fire 
and  children  running  through  the  life  haz- 
ards as  if  it  were  a  playgroimd.  These 
buildings  have  been  left  to  decay  in  this 
manner,  not  by  the  tenants,  but  by  the  land- 
lords when  they  felt  that  the  buildings  were 
no  longer  profitable.  The  rents  charged  for 
these  apartments  axe  exorbitantly  high  for 
the  quality  of  maintenance  and  service  and 
qtiantlty  of  space.  Tills  is  because  most  of 
ttxe  people  are  on  welfare  and  the  landlords 
are  sure  of  getting  their  money. 

One  apartment  house  was  occupied  by 
66  children  and  13  adults.  This  is  typical. 
There  aren't  many  single  persons  in  the 
buildings  and  weren't  any  in  the  case  men- 
tioned above.  We  visited  several  apiirtments 
where  there  were  ten  and  tliirteen  children 
In  one  family  (all  under  20).  Of  the  110,000 
persons  In  Brownsville,  26,000  are  under  6 
years  of  age  and  half  are  imder  27. 

Other  apartments  brought  out  the  un- 
sanitary conditions  these  families  live  In. 
There  was  a  9  year  old  child  napping  on  a 
bed  while  flies  buzzed  and  flew  lu^ound  and 
landed  on  sores  that  covered  his  legs  and 
arms  and  back  Bugs  had  produced  the 
sores  in  the  first  place  and  it  seemed  the 
Insects  were  going  to  have  the  last  word. 
One  of  the  bathrooms  in  this  apartment  was 
In  terrible  shape.  The  plaster  was  falling 
from  the  celling  Half  of  it  was  already  on 
the  floor  mixed  with  water  from  the  toilet 
and  dirt,  ptapers.  Insects  and  cockroaches,  to 
make  a  four  Inch  cake  of  fllth.  After  sev- 
eral notices  and  Ave  weeks  the  landlord  had 
still  done  nothing  about  the  ceiling  or  the 
plumbing  that  needed  repair. 

Pride  was  lacking  In  many  of  the  families 
we  vlBlted.  The  housekeeping  showed  It. 
I  can  only  conjecture  as  to  why.  Part  of 
It  comes  from  being  forced  to  live  on  public 
assistance  which,  under  the  present  system, 
demands  the  death  of  some  pride.  Apathy 
nurtured  through  the  hopelessness  of  better- 
ing one's  lot  may  be  part  of  It.     Many  of 


these  people  had  previously  lived  in  condi- 
tions worse  than  their  present  habitats  so 
that  they  now  felt  they  had  bettered  them- 
selves, but  their  level  of  existence  didn't  re- 
quire a  pride.  Others  grew  up  in  the  same 
envlrorunent  and  inherited  that  which  went 
with  it. 

Many  of  the  speakers  and  guests  at  our 
seminars  were  asked  about  "Black  Power." 
The  consensus  was  that  If  It  meant  political, 
economic  and  social  power,  then  It  was  good. 
If  It  meant  racism,  supremacy  for  the  blacks, 
then  it  was  not.  The  frightening  aspect 
about  this  Is  that  If  one  went  onto  the 
streets  of  a  Mack  ghetto  and  yelled  "black 
power,"  one  could  raise  a  small  army  for 
the  purpose  of  violence.  This  Is  the  emo- 
tional response.  The  reasoned,  Intellectual 
reaction  to  these  two  words  is  "community 
action."  "There  is  no  difference  in  black 
power  from  white  power  or  yellow  power, 
browia   p>ower  or   orange   power." 

JULY    7,    l»e6 THUUSDAT 

Today,  most  of  los  continued  with  the  same 
assignments  of  the  previous  day.  When  we 
got  to  Browns'vUle,  we  again  partook  of  the 
In-service  training.  It  was  brought  out  that 
one  of  the  problems  facing  community  work- 
ers was  the  lack  of  receptlveness.  to  the 
community  worker,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  into  the  neigh- 
borhood ■with  Prank  Everts  In  an  attempt 
to  secure  churches,  community  centers  or 
public  buildings  to  be  used  as  sign-up  cen- 
ters for  the  programs  being  administered  by 
the  BCC. 

One  church  that  we  entered  was  remark- 
ably well  furnished  and  heeled  for  a  poverty 
area.  Prank,  as  well  as  others  we  met,  feel 
that  the  clergy  of  Brownsville  are  to  blame 
for  some  of  the  poverty  In  the  area — that 
they  would  rather  line  their  pockets  than 
the  stomachs  of  their  following. 

JOXY    9,    1968 S.\TURDAY 

Tills  morning  there  was  an  accident  one 
building  down  from  where  we  were  staying. 
Som.eone  had  called  for  an  ambulance.  One 
of  the  women  in  the  accident,  a  Negro,  was 
badly  hurt.  Police  were  standing  all  around 
and  fifteen  minutes  after  the  accident  an 
ambtUance  came,  siu^veyed  the  scene  and  pro- 
ceeded on  Its  way.  Forty  minutes  later  an- 
other ambulance  came  to  pick  up  the  victims. 
What  we  gathered  from  some  of  the  people 
in  residence  in  the  area.  Is  that  hospital  serv- 
ice Is  not  very  swift  nor  effective.  This  is 
the  sad  condition  of  many  other  services, 
primarily  public,  that  are  supposed  to  lielp 
tha  area. 

A  few  of  us  decided  that  the  time  had  defi- 
nitely come  for  a  change  of  scenery,  so  we 
went  Into  Manhattan.  That  evening  we  were 
sitting  In  the  balcony  of  a  theatre  watching 
Neil  Simon's  "Barefoot  in  the  Park." 

During  Intermteslon  I  overheard  a  party 
of  four,  behind  us,  discussing  the  status  of 
the  Negro.  They  were  commenting  on  the 
"fact"  that  the.  Negro  was  not  educated 
enough  nor  was  he  aesthetically  Inclined 
enough,  to  enjoy  such  a  play  as  we  were 
watching,  or  enjoy  the  theatre  at  large.  One 
of  thenrobjected,  reasonably,  to  generalizing 
so  broadly,  because  there  were  a  few  Negroes 
In  the  audience.  "See,  there's  one,  and  there's 
another  .  .  ." 

JULY    II,    1966 — MOND.AY 

The  Brownsville  Ccmamimlty  Council  held 
a  dltousslon  for  those  persons  on  the  In-serv- 
Ice  training  program.  There  are  certain  as- 
pects of  the  Brownavllle  area  which  both  the 
Negro  and  tha  Puerto  Rican  share.  They  are 
both  discrtmlDBted  against.  Many  live  In  the 
same  conditions  of  depravity.  They  both  at- 
tend the  sams  ondar-ftar  schools  and  the  so- 
cial cycle  for  both  groups  falls  much  along 
the  same  lines. 

Some  of  the  dtfferences  include  language, 
customs,  old-country  traditions  and  family 
structure. 
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Henry  Ernst,  from  the  Hudson  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  Project  In  Upper  West 
New  York.  led  our  discussion  that  evening 
He  is  also,  a  member  of  the  League  of  Wel- 
f.ire  Recipients,  and  in  this  capacity  was 
asked  questions  concerning  the  welfare  situa- 
tion m  New  York  City. 

rhere  is  a  need  to  Inform  the  people  re- 
ceivuic;  public  assistance  oi  their  rights  At 
present,  the  Welfare  Code  of  New  York  Is 
t'.i,s3ified  material  and  cunnot  be  shown  to 
tne  public,  even  to  the  person  it  is  wTitten 
to  help.  The  meUiod  of  administration  like 
with  many  other  welfare  programs  in  other 
.■states,  is  designed  to  be  self-perpetu.iting 
New  York  is  plagued  with  the  problem  of 
•  in:dnight  raids"  or  "bed-checks"  by  welfare 
liuestigators  and  the  problem  of  the  un- 
employed person  or  "employable  male  In  the 
hoii.=;ehold." 

Miny  times,  in  B.'-own.^^viUe  and  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  we  heard  .stories  of  welfare  inves- 
tigators—ranging from  coming  back  after 
working  hours,  for  their  "monthly  favors" 
from  female  cases  to  having  the  recipient 
sign  over  her  check  .so  that  the  investigator 
c.in  pay  her  bills  for  her. 

Ml  this  adds  to  the  f.acet  of  our  socictv 
which  susUins  the  existence  of  the  lower 
classes  and  the  ext'tence  of  poverty  There 
are  many  problems  In  welfare  In  New  York 
as  m  other  states,  that  must  be  colved  before 
a  meaningful  horizon  can  be  seen  for  the 
imix)verished. 

There  was,  during  this  brief  time  in  a 
Ehetto,  a  feeling  one  cannot  fi^nd  In  pictures 
articles  or  discussions.  The  overwhelnune 
condition  that  existed,  for  me,  was  one  of 
being  tied  and  gagged.  I  oould  do  nothing 
for  anyone.  As  an  individual,  trying  to  help 
I  was  many  times  turned  away  by  the  Negro' 
Not  because  I  Justified  their  Vir  of  the  white 
man,  but  because  too  many  tVes  had  they 
felt  the  kish  of  prejudice  and  discrimination 
cut  into  their  lives,  too  many  times  had  they 
seen  that  our  society  was  negligent  to  their 
situation,  too  many  times  had  they  seen  that 
this  society  w.os  designed  but  for  one  color. 
"I  grew  up  with  a  white  Santa  Claus  and 
a  white  Easter  Rabbit  and  the  white  clothes 
of  heroes,  but  I  cannot  Identify  with  any  of 
tills  once  you  have  told  me  I  am  black,  and 
THAT  is  bad.  I've  been  made  to  feel 
ashamed  of  my  color,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
I've  been  told,  indirectly,  that  my  life  Is 
cheaper  than  any  other,  but  I  don't  believe 
that." 

Someone  drew  an  analogy  between  the  In- 
dian reservations  we  formed  to  be  rid  of  the 
Red  man  and  the  ghettos  we've  formed  to  be 
rid  of  the  Black  man.  Should  the  results  be 
the  same?     Who's  fault  will  It  be' 
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An  American  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  on  June  4 
1966,  Pfc.  Denton  W.  Crocker,  Jr.,  died 
of  wounds  received  in  action  In  Vietnam 
He  was  19  years  old. 

His  hometown  newspaper,  the  Sara- 
togian,  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y  pub- 
lished an  article  about  Private  First  Class 
Crocker  entitled  "He  Had  So  Much  To 
Give."  The  meaningfulness  of  the  story 
IS  eloquence  itself. 

I  feel  that  the  whole  Senate  should  be 
grateful  to  the  parents  of  Private  First 


Class  Crocker.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Denton  W. 
Crocker,  for  permission  to  reprint  the 
article  and  their  letter  to  me  in  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
do  .so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  wore  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

"He    Had    So    Much    To    Give" — Denton    W 
Crocker.  Jr.,  19,  Killed  in  Viet  Nam 

"He  had  so  much  to  give.  We  couldn't  be- 
lieve he  wouldn't  come  back,  so  he  coiUd 
give  It  liere." 

Mrs.  Denton  Crocker  was  speaking  of  her 
son,  Pfc.  Denton  W  Crocker,  Jr.,  who  died 
of  wounds  in  Viet  N.im  June  4.  one  diy  after 
his   19th  birthday. 

Young  Crocker,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1965  at  Saratoga  Springs  High  School,  was 
the  first  a-iratoga  Springs  boy  to  be  killed  by 
enemy  action  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  third  in 
Saratoga   County. 

■WANTED  TO  HELP  PEOPLE 

Determined  from  the  time  the  American 
involvement  in  Viet  Nam  started  to  grow  to 
"help  the  Vietnamese  people,"  Denton  fin- 
Ibhed  high  school  earlv  so  that  he  could 
enlist  in  the  Army. 

He  Joined  the  101st  Airborne  Division  vol- 
unteered for  duty  in  Viet  Nam  and  managed 
to  get  a  transfer  from  supply  services  to  a 
line  infantry  company.  Tliere  he  saw  weeks 
and  weeks  of  combat  action  with  the  "Gyp- 
sies," an  elite  force  of  "shock  troops,"  sent' on 
one  mission  after  another  against  the  Viet 
Cong. 

And  on  June  4.  his  family  wa.s  notified  by 
telegram  he  "died  of  wounds  received  from 
liostlle  arms  fire  while  on  a  combat 
operation." 

RECALL  HIS  DETERMINATION 

In  their  home  at  118  'White  St,  Mrs 
Crocker  and  his  father.  Dr.  Denton  W.  Crock- 
er, who  Is  chairman  of  the  biology  depart- 
ment at  Skldmore,  recalled  their  sou's 
determination  to  get  Involved  in  the  war. 

From  the  time  he  w.as  a  little  boy,  his 
mother  said,  he  had  been  a  prolific  reader  and 
h.id  developed  "a  real  commitment  to  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  of  devotion  to  duty 
things  I  suppose  we  all  believe  In,  but  don't 
do  verj'  much  about." 

In  the  early  part  of  his  senior  year  in  high 
school  he  began  to  press  for  permission  to 
enlist.  Plnally,  It  was  agreed  that  he  should 
graduate  from  high  school  and  then  could 
enter  service. 

And  so,  he  was  graduated  In  March,  1965. 
On  the  way,  he  had  scored  the  highest  of  any 
Saratoga  High  senior  and  fourth  In  the  coun- 
ty on  the  Regents  scholarship  exam.  But 
use  of  that  scholarship,  he  figured,  could  wait 
more  important  affairs. 

•  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  be  happy 
in  service,"  his  mother  said,  "and  he  said 
that  It  was  not  the  point  to  be  happy.  Last 
fall,  he  was  happy.  He  was  working  with 
the  Vietnamese  and  some  of  them  expressed 
gratitude   for  the  American  presence." 

The  young  soldier  was  concerned  with  more 
than  combat.  He  found  the  country  beauti- 
ful, but  saw  the  children  starving.  That  was 
while  he  was  on  a  lOlst  Division  operaUon 
near  Tuyhoa. 

He  wrote  and  asked  that  his  family  re- 
cruit some  assistance  fc*  the  Vietnamese 
civilians  through  Uie  Marine  Civic  Action 
Program,  affiliated  with  CARE.  The  Marines 
stabilized  as  a  garrison  force,  had  more  op- 
portunity to  do  that  sort  of  thing  he  ex- 
plained. They  could  provide,  with  Care  the 
tools,  food,  clothing  and  other  things'  the 
Villagers  needed. 

WAS   THERB   8  ".^    MONTHS 

Private  Crocker  had  arrived  In  Viet  Nam 
8!<i  months  ago,  after  basic  training  at  Port 


Dix  and  paratroop  training  at  Port  Bennlng. 

Originally  he  was  in  the  supply  services  al- 
though even  there  he  earned  the  Ccm.bat 
Infantryman's  Badge.  But.  said  a  high  school 
cla.ssmate  who  had  stopped  to  share  a  letter 
with  his  family.  Denton  had  written  'you 
couldn't  sit  and  see  friend.?  risking  their 
lives." 

"I  guess  thi.<?  (The  Infantry  Badge  i  wasn't 
enough  for  him-  s.ild  his  father.  He  man- 
aged  to  get   transferred  to  a  line  company. 

He  had  WTitten  once  tliat  he  had  been 
on  13  combat  pa'.ruls.  A  last  letter  to  his 
classmate  had  said  that  he  had  been  on 
combat  mission  for  five  weeks,  mostly  near 
tlie  Cambodian  border. 

LEFT     HOSPITAL 

When  he  wrote,  he  was  hospitalized  in  Sai- 
gon, for  what  cause  his  family  does  not  know 
He  h.ad  seen  his  best  friend  killed  by  h*s 
side  and  was  willing  to  come  off  the  combat 
line. 

But.  ho  evidently  returned  to  combat  trom 
the  hospital  and  received  his  fatal  wounds. 

He  was  born  June  3,  1947  in  Ithaca  and. 
c.-ime  to  S.iratoga  Springs  when  his  father 
Joined  the  Skldmore  faculty.  He  is  sur- 
vived. In  addition  to  his  parenu,  by  two  sis- 
ers.  Carol.  16.  and  Candace,  7',  r.nd  a 
brother,  nalph.  9.  ' 

Saratoga  Springs.  N.Y  , 

Dear  Senator  JAvrrs:  We  thank  you  and 
Mrs  Javits  for  your  kind  note  concerning  the 

T^ne,%Z  ""  *°  "'""'^  '"  ""'''  ^^^"^  °^ 

r,„?'^  •'"■e  p''?-''sed  to  find  major  governmental 
figures  like  yourself  taking  note  of  individ- 
ual deaths,  for  It  Is  these  Individual  sacri- 
fices which  in  sum  are  the  ulUmate  measure 
of  our  commitment  to  freedom  for  all  men 
!>.  'vvas  this  commltm.ent  which  our  son  was 
making  when  he  volunteered  for  miliuiry 
^ervice  and  it  is  our  hope  that  It  was  truly 
lor  this  cause  th.Tt  he  died. 

To  help  make  this  particular  sacrifice  more 
personal  to  you,  we  enclose  a  local  newspaper 
clipping  which  gives  some  of  the  backgromid 
on  this  remarkable  boy. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  expression  of 
sympathy  to  us. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Den'ton  W.  Crocker. 


New  Space  Goals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 


or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1966 
Mr.   RUMSFELD.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Arlington  Day  recently  ran  an  editorial/ 
which  merits  printing  in  the  Concresj 
SIGNAL   Record.     As   a  member  of  thei 
T  ^.'"i*^^  °"  Science  and  Astronautics.- 
i  tnink  the  comments  made  in  this  Au-i 
gust   16   article  are  well   taken,   and   I 
would  recommend  it  to  the  consideration 
of  my  coUeagues  in  the  House : 
New  Spacs  Goals 

It  Is  passing  strange  to  hear  National  Aero-< 
nautlcs  and  Space  Administration  being  told 
to  get  off  Its  tallflna  and  do  something  about 
space.     Stranger  sUll   U   that  NASA  agrees. 

We  need  "positive,  bold  decisions  on  future 
national  goals  in  space,"  lest  this  nation'* 
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Tsat  Investment  In  the  Apollo  moon  program 
b*  Kuttled  and  wholesale  disruption  be 
caused  In  the  aerospace  Industry,  warns  Rep. 
OuM  B.  TXAGTTX,  chairman  of  the  House  man- 
ned space  flight  subcommittee. 

However,  the  head  of  the  space  agency. 
James  K.  Webb,  thinks  there  should  be  a 
national  debate  on  where  we  want  to  go 
after  men  have  successfully  landed  on  the 
nuxm. 

The  Texas  Democratic  representative 
argues  that  NASA  ought  to  do  the  initial 
planning  at  least,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
•(Hne  specific  goals  outlined  to  Congress  no 
later  than  Dec.  1.  He  also  charges  the  John- 
son administration  with  being  "derelict"  In 
not  choosing  a  new  national  space  goal. 

Tbacitk,  predicts  that  the  present  aero- 
space manpower  force  of  400,000  will  drop 
to  aOO.OOO  by  next  year  and  to  100.000  in  1968 
unless  a  major  new  goal  is  soon  set. 

According  to  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology, the  lack  of  such  a  goal  has  caused 
NASA  to  delay  tor  at  least  two  years  any 
decisions  about  post-Saturn  rockets  (Saturn 
Is  the  moon  ship  launcher). 

This  is  a  source  of  concern  to  Saturn  con- 
tractors, who  will  shortly  be/adng  the  end 
of  their  current  production  contracts.  They 
need  follow-on  order,  says  the  magazine. 
both  to  keep  production  lines  moving  and 
to  maintain  their  engineering  teams. 

Opponents  of  the  •20-bllllon-plus  moon 
program  have  long  felt  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  least  necessary  massive  spending  projects 
the  nation  has  ever  indulged  in.  But  even 
they  must  agree  that  to  have  built  such 
expensive  machinery  only  to  let  It  start  rust- 
ing would  be  even  more  lU-advlsed. 

Maybe  w»  need  another  Russian 
spectacular. 


From  Sarpluses  to  Scarcities 


North  Dakota  Band  and  Choir- 
Ambassadors  of  Good  Will 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

OF   MOrrB    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Augiist  24. 1966 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Peace  Garden  Tour  Band 
and  CJholr  of  Dunseith,  N.  Dak.,  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe  with  sev- 
eral awards  from  Its  outstanding  musical 
achievements. 

The  band,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Merton  Utgaard,  received  among  these 
awards,  two  of  very  gjeclal  significance. 
They  were  awarded  first  place  in  the 
Fifth  Annual  World  Music  Festival  held 
at  Keritrade.  Holland.  In  recognition  of 
Its  superior  performances  at  the  festival 
In  whk^  over  250  organizations  through- 
out the  world  participated,  they  were 
awarded  a  gold  medal  and  a  scroll  for 
outstanding  achievement. 

The  band  also  presented  a  concert  in 
Brussels,  Belgium,  at  which  they  received 
the  medal  of  Brussels.  This  award  Is 
given  only  on  rare  occasions  for  an  ex- 
traordinary performance. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  represents 
the  best  form  of  good  wilL  These  young 
people  from  several  States  in  the  Union 
literally  built  a  bridce  of  friendship 
through  their  musical  talent& 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sun- 
day, August  21.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Roscoe  Drummond  discussed  pos- 
sible serious  consequences  which  could 
result  if  wheat  supplies  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  our  domestic  and  international 
commitments  next  year. 

There  has  been  much  talk  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman,  and 
other  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials,  about  the  success  of  adminis- 
tration farm  programs  and  how  these 
programs  have  reduced  "surpluses." 
Many  knowledgeable  persons  are  now 
speculating  that  Secretary  Freeman  has 
been  so  preoccupied  with  controlling  the 
American  farmer  and  the  price  of  farm 
commodities,  that  he  has  unwittingly 
created  a  very  serious  pi-oblem  which 
could  mean  drastic  reduction  in  our 
food-for-peace  commitments. 

Those  who  are  concerned  will  find  Mr. 
Drummond's  article  most  interesting: 
Pood  for  Peace  on  lNvoLUNT.\iiT  Diet 
(By  Roscoe  Drumniond ) 

President  Johnson  has  taken  much  of  farm 
policy  decision -making  into  his  own  hands  to 
rescue  the  food  for  peace  program. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  political  and  policy 
development. 

It  reflects  the  President's  deep  distress — 
and  dissatisfaction — with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  rigid  overpreoccuixitlon  with 
cutting  down  the  Nation's  wheat  reserves  and 
Its  Inability  to  reverse  Its  policy  In  time  to 
avert  the  most  harmful   consequences. 

It  will  take  a  year  or  longer  to  rep,air  them. 
They  are  these: 

The  Department  has  been  allowing  our 
grain  reserves  to  dwindle  and  dwindle  at  the 
very  time  when  dire  hunger  was  stalking 
much  of  the  world — In  India,  P.iklst.m.  North 
Africa,  the  Middle  East 

We  have  been  putting  ourselves  In  the 
untenable  position  of  inducing  U  S.  farmers 
not  to  grow  wheat  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  world's  need  far  wheat  has  beer,  mount- 
ing. 

The  failure  to  untrack  the  keep-reserves- 
down  fixation  of  the  Agriculture  I>epartment 
has  gravely  undercut  the  Pood  for  Peace  as 
the  most  humane  and  friend-making  instru- 
ment of  forelgrn  F>ollcy  at  the  moment  of 
greatest  need  and  opportunity. 

The  United  States  Is  now  forced  to  cut  back 
25  per  cent  of  our  commitments  of  grain  to 
food-impoverished  peoples.  In  some  In- 
stances we  must  renege  on  treaty  obligations 
because  of  our  unnecessary. shortage.? 

Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman's 
decision  to  allow  30  per  cent  more  acreage 
to  be  planted  to  wheat  Is  tardy,  grievously 
tardy,  and  any  repair  of  all  this  damage  to 
U.S.  foreign  ix>licy — and  to  our  own  re- 
serves— Is  some  time  in  the  future. 

For  many  months  FVeeman  was  pooh- 
poohing  the  prospect  of  there  being  not 
enough  U.S.  grain  to  meet  all  domestic,  ex- 
port and  Pood  for  Peace  commitments.  He 
assured  the  President  and  the  press  early  this 
year  that  there  would  be  ample  wheat.    And 


in  April  he  assured  Congress  that  we  could 
meet  our  obligations  without  going  below 
adequate  domestic  reserves. 

All  of  these  estimates  have  been  wrong  and 
we  are  In  the  plight  of  having  allowed  our 
grain  reserves  to  drop  to  little  more  than 
half  of  the  needed  amount. 

This  oould  have  been  entirely  avoided. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  getting  the  full 
facts  to  the  President  and  getting  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  Into  the  picture  be- 
longs to  Vice  President  Hubert  HtrMPHREv — 
and  In  part  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
who  began  to  be  concerned  several  months 
ago. 

HuMPHBEnr  has  long  been  raising  his  voice 
to  warn  that  the  Government  ought  to  be 
encouraging  U.S.  farmers  to  grow  more  rather 
than  less  and  has  now  been  heeded. 


Congressman  Horton  Salutes  New  York 
State  Regent  Helen  Power  for  the 
"Power  Plan" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Kenneth  T.  Power,  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
one  of  my  most  distinguished  constit- 
uents, has  fonnulated  a  plan  which  seeks 
to  solve  a  major  problem.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem we  face  increasingly  and  one  which 
has  a  great  bearing  on  the  present  and 
future  quality  of  American  society:  how 
to  give  the  most  complete  education  to 
the  largest  number  of  citizens. 

Mrs.  Power  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents,  one  of  the 
most  respected  educational  bodies  in  the 
country.  Her  experience  and  concern 
for  the  youth  of  our  State,  and  the  pow- 
er plan  which  she  hopes  will  lead  to  a 
solution  of  their  problems  In  the  area  of 
education,  is  related  in  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle recently  published  in  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  >. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasiue  tof  share 
with  my  colleagues  Miss  Marcla  Bloom's 
ai-ticle  of  the  August  14  editions: 
She     Has     a    New     Plan  .  ,  .  For    Am     to 
Students 

(By  Marcia  Bloom) 

Children  of  middle-Income  families  need 
more  assistance  in  obtaining  a  college  educa- 
tion in  New  York  State,  says  Mrs.  Kennetii 
Power,  of  Rocheeter,  who  has  a  plan  which 
she  hopes  wUl  help. 

Mre.  Power,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents,  will  present  her 
"Power  Plan"  .to  the  board  this  month.  It 
would  revise  the  New  York  State  Scholar 
Incentive  Awards  system  to  give  $1,000  to 
any  student  whose  family  has  a  net  taxable 
Income  of  (10,000  or  below.  Those  with 
$11,000  Income  would  receive  $900:  $12,000, 
$800.  and  so  on  until  those  famlliee  with 
$15,000  Income  or  more  would  receive  $200. 

"The  purpose  of  my  plan  Is  to  give  students 
more  freedom  In  selecting  a  college,"  Mrs. 
Power  says,  "and  especially  thoee  In  this 
middle-Income  group.  There  Is  so  much 
legislation   aseletlng   persons    with   low   In- 
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comes,  and  the  high-Income  groups  need  no 
asslsrtancc.  But  what  about  this  group  in 
between?"  f  -^ 

"It  costs  the  taxpayers  more  than  $1  800 
per  year  for  every  student  who  attends  'the 
State  Umverslty  of  New  York,"  she  says  "If 
the  state  spends  this  for  srtudents  In  the  State 
University,  it  seems  only  logical  that  students 
in  private  colleges  and  universities  should 
receive  aid." 

Mrs.  Power's  concern  lies  with  the  private 
higher  educational  Institution,  with  the 
State  University's  low  tuition,  how  can' the 
private  college  attract  the  students  who  are 
financially  unable  to  afford  ever-growlnir 
tuitions  costs,  she  asks. 

"Financial  strain  affects  academic  achieve- 
ment,"  Mrs.  Power  says,  "and  since  we  are 
Uvlng  In  a  period  of  Inflation,  I  feel  this  rise 
In  the  award  would  enable  more  students  to 
attend  private  colleges." 

Under  the  present  scholar  Incentive  plan. 
esUbllshed  by  Gov.  Rockefeller  and  the  legis- 
lature In  1961.  $100,  $200  or  $600  Is  awarded 
to  eligible  students  each  year,  according  to 
financial  abUlty.  Those  students  who  fall 
under  the  mlddle-lnoome  group  with  which 
Mrs.  Power  Is  concerned  receive  the  minimum 
award. 

To  qualify  for  the  award,  the  student 
must,  1.  attain  a  raw  score  of  at  least  100 
on  the  Regents  Scholarship  Examination  or 
2.  attain  a  combined  score  of  800  In  the 
verbal  and  quantitative  parts  of  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination,  or  3.  complete  the  require- 
ments for  a  Regents  State  High  School  di- 
ploma, or  4.  attain  a  combined  score  of  250 
In  the  General  Educational  Development 
Test  administered  for  the  High  School 
Equivalency  Diploma. 

"Disregarding  tuition,  private  colleges  or 
universities,  maintaining  programs  of  fex- 
cellence,  vrill  always  attract  capable  stu- 
dents," Mrs.  Power  says. 

"We  fully  appreciate  the  accomplishments 
of  the  State  University,  for  it  Is  achieving 
recogniUon  as  a  top-ranking  university  in 
the  United  States.  But  I  feel  this  competi- 
tion for  students  by  the  State  University  and 
private  colleges  Insures  a  better  educational 
system." 

Mrs.  Power  will  present  her  plan  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  at  the  next  meeting.  Even 
If  the  Board  accepts  the  plan,  the  real  bat- 
tle for  Increased  scholar  Incentive  wUl  be 
in  the  state  legislature,  she  says.  Any  such 
proposal,  however,  wUl  Involve  months  of 
discussion,  promotion  and  lobbying. 

"In  many  cases,  this  scholar  Incentive  U 
more  important  In  the  middle-Income 
groups,  •  Mrs.  Power  explains.  "We  are  talk- 
ing dollars  and  cents  but  we  must  not  for- 
get the  Intangible  family  relationships  and 
academic  motivation." 


Tight  Money  Market 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NFW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24.  1966 
Mr  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  issue 
which  has  plagued  the  residents  of  Mid- 
dlesex County  In  recent  months  Is  the 
existence  of  what  is  known  as  a  tight 
money  market.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain  mortgages,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  buyer  and  broker  alike. 

Last  week,  we  made  available  an  addi- 
tional $3.65  million  of  FNMA  funds  to 
ease   the   mortgage   difficulties,     i   am 


hopeful  that  this  new  infusion  of  funds 
wiU  provide  a  genuine  degree  of  assist- 
ance for  the  housing  business  and  for 
home  financing. 

Two  articles  which  appeared  in  Mid- 
dlesex County,  N.J..  newspapers  last 
month  Indicate  the  degree  of  seriousness 
of  this  problem  in  our  area.  Hopefully 
the  new  PNMA  funds  wlU  ease  this  prob- 
lem However,  the  situation  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  Berg  is  a  serious  one  and  is  one 
which  requires  further  and  deeper  study 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom   the   New   Brunswick    (N.J.)    Sunday 

Home^NewB,  July  17, 1966] 
Berg  Asks  Public  Action  on  Tight  Monet 
A  prominent  Middlesex  County  real  estate 
^,?  Z  ^f^i^'^^y  appealed  to  the  public  to 
use  Its  influence  In  Washington"  to  put  an 
end  to  the  'tight  money"  policy  that  has 
made  mortgages  virtually  impossible  to  ob- 

Kenneth  Berg,  who  with  his  brother 
Leonard  owns  the  seven-office  Berg  Agencv 
quartered    In    Metuchen,    said    thM    p^il 

^w"^''^'^^  ^^^^"^  "fundamental  right  to 
provide  better  housing  for  their  families  " 
Berg    reported    that    Interest    In    buying 

is^S^.  ^.  '''^^-  ''"^  "^*  mortgage  monef 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  expensive 
The  current  mortgage-money  situation  was 
f  ,!?^.^'*^^''  ^^^  Federal  Reserve  Board 
raised  the  rediscount  rate  from  4  to  4^4  ner 
cent  While  allowing  commercial  banks  to^offer 

hL^.»  '^  S^*"  '^*''*  °'^  '=^'"*'**»^  types  of  time 
deposits.  The  policy  resulted  In  alharp  in- 
crease In  interest  rates  and  decreased  funds 
held  by  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
savings  banks  which  supplied  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  mortgages  for  both  new  and  used 
homes.  -^cvi 

"We  have  been  bombarding  our  congress- 
men and  senators  with  letters,"  Berg  said 
and  President  Johnson  on  numerous  occa-' 
slons  since  the  first  of  the  year,  but  we  can't 

o^  Jolfcy'^-*''*"'""*  '''  "'^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^S"- 

URGES  PUBLIC  ACTION 

Berg  urged  the  American  public  to  exert 
Us  strong  infiuence  In  Washington  to  cam- 
paign for  a  return  to  a  normal  availability 

^L?°r^l^*  °'°''^y'  '"^o  '^'^  other  real 
estate  brokers,  who  are  caught  In  the  middle 
as  the  gobetween  with  the  bank,  mortgage 
company  and  the  seller,  have  been  doing  oOr 

best  to  correct  the  situation.  We  have  had 
no  success.  ^^ 

"Only  a  concerted  effort  by  the  public  can 
create  sufficient  pressure  in  Washington  to 
make  mortgage  money  available  again."  Berg 

"Although  our  organization  and  other 
large  firms  throughout  the  state  have  suffi- 
cient money  for  the  balance  of  1966,  the 
.h'^^^o?."/  '^°';tgage  money  could  become  so 
critical  It  might  become  almost  Impossible 
to  place  a  VA  or  FHA  mortgage  In  the  fu- 
lure. 

••This  tight  money  situation  la  starting 
to  have  a  cumulative  effect  that  is  going  to  be 
"^  /''*!J°''^"''  Pocketbook,"  Berg  warned. 
,^»,  ^3*°*"^  P'^''"°  ^  concerned  about 
inflaton,  but  the  government's  attempt,  to 
curb  inflation  Is  hitting  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness the  hardest.  The  only  effect  the  tight 
money  policy  is  having  is  depriving  people  of 
their  fundamental  right  to  provide  better 
housing  for  their  families.  People  can  finance 
almost  anything— partlculariy  luxuries  such 
as  color  television  sets  and  fur  coats  but 
can't  finance  their  most  Unportant  neces- 
sity— a  home." 

Berg  urges  individuals  and  civic  groups  to 
write  to  their  congressmen  and  senators— 
and  even  to  the  President— "before  1966  re- 
places 192»  as  America's  darkest  year." 

•The  Berg  Agency  maintains  offices  In 
Metuchen.  Mlddletown,  I>unellen,  Parlln 
Hazlet,  East  Brunswick  and  Woodbridge,    ' 
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[Prom  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  Evening 

News.  July  16,  1966J 

Tight  Monft  "DANcnjous" 

A  prominent  New  Jersey  real  esUte  broker 

today    appealed    to    the    public    to    use    "its 

^''f."'^^?'^  W^l'ieton"  to  put  an  end  to 

the      tight   money"    pohcy   that    has    made 

mortgages  virtually  Impossible  to  obtain 

Kenneth  Berg,  who  with  his  brother 
Leonard,  owns  the  seven-office  Berg  Agencv 
headqu,'u-tered  In  Metuchen.  said  Uiat  peo- 
ril^ht^f  ^^""SJienied  their  "fundamental 
fir^Ule^"^'°  ""   bousing   for    their 

Berg  reported  that  Interest  In  buying 
homes  is  brisk,  but  that  mortgage-money  is 
becoming  more  and  more  expensive 
.^I^^^^U^°^  mortgage-money  situation  was 
created,  he  said,  when  the  Federal  Re8«^ 
Bo^  raised  the  re-discount  rate  fro^^ 
iZJC''  .P^V*''*  "^'^  allowing  commercial 
t^-^  ^.f"  "P  ^  *'^  P«^  <=«°t  on  certain 
tpes  of  time  deposits.  The  poUcy  resulted 
in  a  sharp  increase  In  interest  rates  and  de- 
creased funds  held  by  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  savings  banks  which  sup- 
plied the  vast  majority  of  mortgages  for  botk 
new  and  used  homes.  Berg  said 

Berg  urged  the  public  to  exert  Its  strong 
influence  In  Washlntgon  to  campaign  foJ 
a  return  to  a  normal  avallabUlty  of  mort- 
gage  money.  "We  and  other  real  estates 
brokers,  who  are  caught  In  the  middle  as 
the  go-between  with  the  bank,  mortgage 
company  and  the  seller,  have  been  dotag 
our  best  to  correct  the  situation.  We  have 
bad  no  success. 


Vietnam:  The  Conitruction  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24. 1966 
Mr.  SIKES.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
1966  issue  of  Construction  Equipment  & 
Materials  contains  a  number  of  very  in- 
teresting sidelights  on  the  problems  of 
construction  In  Vietnam.    Undoubtedly 
U.S.  forces  there  are  overcoming  one  of 
the  most  difficult  construction  tasks  In 
hlstoiy     I  believe  the  Information  made 
available  in  this  magazine  is.lllumlnating 
and  I  place  It  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Vietnam:  The  Construction  War 

(The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  like  the  closed- 
canopy  Jungle  which  covers  this  land.  Prom 
afar  you  see  a  profusion  of  greenery,  but  not 
the  trunks  and  limbs  that  support  It 

(So  too,  newspapers  and  TV  dramatically 
portray  the  role  of  the  Jet  bomber  and  the 
helicopter.  But  they  neglect  the  building 
of  new  harbors,  airfields,  cantonmenu,  and 
POL  facilities— which  are  the  backbone  of 
the  U.S.  military. 

(To  obtain  for  CEM  readers  a  definite  blue- 
print of  the  role  of  construction  in  this 
conflict,  we  visited  many  military  bases 
photographed  scores  of  construction  projects' 
and  interviewed  admirals,  catsklnners  and 
project  managers. 

(The  salient  facts  are  these:  The  United 
States  armed  forces  are  the  most  powerful 
technologically  advanced  combat  units  In 
the'  world. 

(But  the  dispersion  of  enemy  forces  ad- 
verse terrain  and  climate,  and  total  lack  of 
modern  facilities  makes  Vietnam  a  poor  place 
In  which  to  wage  a  mechanized  war. 

(Therefore,  the  U.S.  must  first  build  the 
elements  vlUl  to  modern  warfare.    We  must 
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raconatruct  the  environment,  so  that  we  can 
aaslst  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  In  winning  its 
battle  against  the  terrorist  activities  of  Viet 
Cong. 

(It  la  within  this  frame  of  reference,  that 
we  describe  for  you  "The  Construction 
War". — MiKz  Spronck.  Fublisher.) 

WHAT    TOU    NSKD   TO    RVN    A    fl-MILLION-A-DAT 

j  JOB 

'  Putting  a  private  contractor  to  work  In  a 
war  BOne  Is  unique.  So  are  the  size  and 
•cope  al  constrrucUon  In  Vietnam.  Con- 
tracts cover  dredging,  pile  driving,  excavating 
and  grading,  paving,  erection  of  thousands 
of  buildings,  pipelining — you  name  It — on 
hundreds  cA  projects  at  some  40  different 
locationa. 

The  volume  of  the  work  is  enormous. 
Current  plans  call  for  completion  of  over  $1 
million  worth  of  work  every  day! 

The  problems  of  logistics  are  tremendous. 
In  Vletnxun  you  start  with  nothing,  so  you 
•hip  in  evenrthlng:  Like  100.000,000  board 
feet  of  lumber  from  U.S.  West  Coast  mills: 
Mxne  10.000  prefab  buildings  (most  from 
mobiUaatlon  reserve  stock  in  the  U.S  ) : 
about  60,000  tons  of  cement  a  month  from 
Taiwan. 

t  Work  escalates  with  tear 

Construction  in  South  Vietnam  started 
out  rather  placidly.  In  1962.  Raymond 
International  and  Morrlson-Knudsen  ac- 
cepted a  coBt-plus-fixed-fee  contract  for 
■ome  airfield  work  under  our  military 
aoatotance  program.  The  total  program  was 
about  $15,000,000. 

In  fiscal  '63  and  "64  there  were  modest 
Increasee.  Then,  as  the  war  escalated,  con- 
struction did,  too.  By  the  spring  of  '65  the 
contract  volume  had  grown  to  $100,000,000. 
Current  funding  la  over  •400.000.000.  And 
RMK  became  RMK-BRJ  as  Brown  and  Root 
and  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.  were 
brought  into  the  joint  venture. 

'  Of  course,  this  meant  a  complete  reeva.lua- 
tlon  of  the  program  through  '65  to  accelerate 
the  rate  of  work  in  place.  The  $1.7  million 
WIP  per  month  In  December  19G4  was  now 
uniatlafactory.  The  contracting  authority 
{VS.  Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  for 
all  military  construction  In  the  Pacific  Thea- 
ter) decided  to  step  up  the  pace  to  a  $4.5 
million  WIP  per  month  by  July  1965.  But 
by  May  '65  BuDocks  realized  that  they  needed 
•7.5  million  WIP  per  month  by  September. 
And  so  It  kept  rocketing  up:  In  July  '65.  $13 

.  million  for  December;  in  August.  $25  million 
lor  March  '66:  and  in  December  '65.  a  $40 
million  rate  for  work-in-place  per  month  to 
be  achieved  by  October  '66. 

y  To  reach  this  goal,  RMK-BRJ  and  BuDocks 
would  bare  to  crank  out  a  mammoth  work 
force. 

L  TYain  Vietnamese  on  job 

'  The  manpower  target  Is  67,000.  Of  these, 
there  will  be  4.500  U.S.  personnel  (mostly 
supers  and  foremen) .  7.500  third  country  na- 
tionals (most  from  Philippines  and  Korea), 
and  55.000  Vietnamese. 

By  early  spring,  the  contractor  had  more 
than  half  of  his  requirement  on  the  payroll. 
And  It  looks  like  he'll  have  no  trouble  get- 
ting the  rest. 

Despite  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  Viet- 
nam operations  (attacks  by  V.C  tropical  dis- 
eases, unskilled  equipment  operators ) ,  very 
few  men  have  resigned. 

A  fundamental  part  of  the  personnel  pro- 
gram is  training.  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  Vietnamese  have  no  technical  commu- 
nity— equipment  operators,  truck  drivers. 
survey  crews,  draftsmen,  and  the  like.  There 
Is  even  an  extreme  shortage  of  competent 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  pipefitters,  etc.  So 
the  contractor  la  directing  a  technical  train- 
ing pro«Tam — with  dual  benefits.  The 
Vietnamese  learn  fast  and  soon  become  pro- 
ficient at  simple  skills — carpentry,  mason- 
ry, cement  finishing — and  adequate  for  the 
tmmwilate  needs  In  equli»aent  operations. 


Over  a  period  of  time  this  training  and  ex- 
perience will  help  South  Vietnam,  achieve 
industrial  capability. 

Million-dollar  spread 

The  huge  volume  of  work  and  tight  time 
schedules  call  for  maximum  mechanization. 
To  get  It.  the  contractor  will  use  over  $100 
million  worth  of  American-made  coii-struc- 
tlon  miichlnery.  (See  box  "SIOO.OOO.OOO 
equipment  roster"!.  About  $40  million  Is 
currently  at  work:  and  JG7  million  is  already 
on  order.  One  Navy  officer  quipped:  "This 
Is  the  world's  largest  Job  being  performed 
with  equipment  on  order." 

At  tile  beginning  of  the  construction  build- 
up It  was  e.isy  to  druw  rigs  from  mobiliiia- 
tion   reserves.     Now   tiie   time-lag   is  live  to 
eight  montlis — even  with  pnonties. 
Parts    iccar   fast 

Parts  purchase  and  distribution  to  the 
sites  th.\t  need  them  are  a  serious  problem. 

We.'ir  rates  on  machinery  are  ravenous  In 
Vletn.-im.  RMK  BfiJ  equipment  specialists 
face: 

Green  operators. 

Weather  that  alternates  between  11 -In,  per 
day  tropica  do'Anpours  and  lio-deg  dry 
spells. 

Fine  sand  and  dust  evcrj-where, 

A  high-gear  20-hr-per-day  7-days-per- 
week  schedule. 

As  a  result,  tracks  last  less  than  1000  hr 
on  many  Jobs,  R.T,diator  cores  at  Cim  Ranh 
last  250  hr.  They  are  then  pulled  off.  re- 
paired, and  turned  around  once.  But  at  the 
end  of  500  hr  they  are  completely  "sand- 
blasted'' out.  Brake  seals  duruig  the  mon- 
soon season  require  replacement  .is  often  as 
every  other  day. 

To  meet  the  need  for  a  greater-tlian-nor- 
mal  supply  of  rep.Ur  pasts,  the  contractor 
orders  extras  riglit  with  his  new  machine 
purchases.  Anotiier  complication  arises 
when  stevedores  on  tiie  West  Co.ast  fail  to 
send  along  bills  of  hiding  with  parts  ship- 
ments. Sorting  $150,000  worth  of  p:trts  on 
the  wharves  of  Siiigun  proves  an  added  biu-- 
den  for  busy  equipment  specialists. 
Contractor  taps  xcorld  market 

Tlie  construction  program  In  Vietnam  de- 
mands Viu^t  quantities  of  materials — $12'^ 
million  worth  each  month. 

A  major  need  is  cement,  (Vietnam  has 
only  a  few  mills  and  these  are  heavily  over- 
taxed meeting  the  needs  of  the  local  economy. 
As  a  result,  the  local  price  h.is  inflated  400% 
in  Just  a  few  months.)  Current  shipments, 
bought  by  low  bid  from  T;ii',van,  are  running 
60.(X)0  metric  tons  per  month.  Price  is  below 
West  Coast  figures;  with  further  saving  in 
shipping  co6t. 

For  timber,  US  lumber  mills  quoted  prices 
below  those  of  Asian  firms.  Including  the 
Philippines.  Right  now  RMK-BRJ  has  over 
100  million  bd-f  t  on  order. 

The  need  for  structural  steel  is  limited: 
mostly  pre-engmeered  buildings.  Reinforced 
steel,  sheet  piles,  and  other  steel  it.#ms  have 
been  bought  in  the  Asian  market — mainly 
Japan,  Taiw.ui,  and  Hong  Kong. 

VC    CLOSES    RAIL    AND    ROADS 

Distributing  the  equipment  and  materials 
in-country  Is  a.";  difficult  a  problem  as  get- 
ting it  there. 

There  Is  only  one  major  port — Saigon. 
(Cam  R<uih  and  DaNang  are  now  being  de- 
veloped as  second, iry  ports  )  There  Is  no 
overland  transportation.  Most  roads  are  in- 
adequate for  US  -size  loads.  The  V  C.  can 
ambush  any  convoy.  The  single  railroad  is 
already  In'i^erdicted  at  some  80  points.  Re- 
sult: a  logistical  logjam.  All  shipping  must 
be   by    air    (expensive)    or   by  water    (slow) 

But  despite  the  obstacles,  a  dedicated 
group  of  men — military  and  civilian — are 
getting  the  Job  done.  More  than  this,  they 
are  performing  remarkably  well.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  hundreds  of  projects  that 
springboard  our  military  efforts  are  on  or 
ahead  of  schedule. 


HOW    TO    CONTROL    A    CONTRACT    TH.\T    HAS    NO 
BLUEPRINT 

Put  any  yardstick  you  want  on  the  con- 
tract construction  in  Vietnam.  You'll  agree 
it's  the  biggest,  most  difficult  project  ever  un- 
dertaken by  private  contractors. 

The  Joint  venture  of  Raymond  Interna- 
tional and  Morrlson-Knudsen  easily  met  the 
$3-to-$5-million-a-year  demands  of  MAC-V 
(Military  Assistance  Command-Vietnam)  in 
the  early  1960's. 

But  by  1965  the  Job  was  too  big  ($500  mil- 
lion a  year),  even  for  these  giants,  so  they 
added  the  capabilities  of  Brown  &  Root  and 
J.  A.  Jones,  a  pair  of  equally  famous  in- 
ternational contractors.  As  Project  Man- 
ager Bert  Perkins  explains  it.  "We  needed 
tremendous  resources  in  proven  management 
capability  to  undertake  a  project  of  this 
scope  In  the  short  time  span  required." 

To  extend  its  organizational  skills  even 
further.  RMK-BRJ  is  subcontracting  some 
20  Items  of  work. 

Double  key-man  output 

The  main  difficulty  in  undertaking  a  proj- 
ect so  urgent  Is  that  you  must  move  ahead 
without  blueprints. 

This  is  where  experience  pays.  Tlie  Viet- 
nam Builders,  as  the  Joint-venturers  call 
themselves,  have  it.  Most  of  their  super- 
visors have  a  generation's  Job  know-how  to 
draw  on. 

Bert  Perkins  has  developed  a  novel  way  to 
multiply  the  output  of  his  key  men. 

"Stole  the  idea  from  the  Navy,"  he  says. 
"Works  like  this.  Each  key  man  has  a  smart 
yoimg  engineering  aide.  (The  Navy  calls 
'em  Blue  Darts.)  I  have  a  couple  of  them 
and  a  Special  Assistant  with  no  fixed  assign- 
ment. This  gives  all  top  managers  an  extra 
set  of  eyes  and  hands  and  ffeet.  The  aide 
goes  with  the  key  man  all  the  time,  gets  to 
know  the  Jobs,  the  background,  how  the  boss 
thinks,  and  what  he's  Interested  in.  When 
something  comes  along  where  the  boss  cant 
be  tw^o  places  at  once,  the  aide  goes  instead." 

Even  so.  most  of  the  RMK-BRJ  top  men 
work  12  to  15  hr  a  day,  7  days  a  week.    Bert 
himself  spends  five  days  in  the  field,  trouble- 
shooting problems  on  his  40  or  so  projects. 
Everyone  needs  everything  noio 

Adding  to  the  management  problems  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  "customers"  for 
the  contractor's  services.  This  Is  a  military 
program  in  a  war  zone.  Vietnam  Builders 
are  at  the  disposal  of  scores  of  "customers." 
Each  corps  and  base  commander,  each 
branch  of  service,  both  U.S.  and  Vietnamese, 
has  separate  and  immediate  needs.  (And 
these  change — with  the  fortunes  of  war  and 
shifts  in  military  strategy.) 

It's  the  Job  of  RMK-BRJ  management  to 
see  that  all  these  needs  are  met — and 
through  proper  channels. 

Tills  creates  the  second  major  problem: 
time.  Between  the  request  for  construction 
by  a  specific  CO  and  the  actual  crank  up  of 
project  forces  must  come  the  approval,  clear- 
ance, and  OK  for  funding  by  a  host  of 
military  staffs  and  committees.  (And 
occasionally  congressional  approval) 

Of  course,  the  CO  alw,aj-s  needs  the  fiicill- 
ties  "yesterday."  Since  the  time-lag  due  to 
distance  is  six  months,  Bert  Perkins  and  his 
st.aff  often  have  to  use  some  top-level  di- 
plomacy in  explaining  why  they  can't  go 
right  to  work  or  meet  everyone's  needs. 

Managemeiit  tlLinks  ahead 
To  counter  the  adverse  effects  of  shipping 
delay,    the   Viet  Builders   management  staff 
has  improvised  a  system  of  "advance  think- 
ing."    It  works  like  this. 

A  CO  at  one  of  the  military  bases  tells 
OICC  (Officer  In  Charge  of  Construction,  U.S. 
Navy  BuDocks,  the  military  contracting 
authority  for  all  of  Vietnam)  that  he  needs 
a  particular  facility.  While  the  request  is 
flowing  through  normal  mililtary  and  civilian 
channels.  OICC  talks  to  RMK-BRJ.  They  sit 
down   right   there   and   then  and   mentally 
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build  the  project.  Materials,  equipment  la- 
bor, shipping  time.  cost.  They  develop  rough 
layouts;  get  U.S.-baaed  procurement  officers 
busy  on  searching  sources,  avallabiUty,  price 
Lake  master  chess  players,  they  are  thinking 
six,  ten,  twenty  moves  ahead. 

This  reduces  the  reaoUon  time  consider- 
ably. When  Viet  Builders  get  the  official  OK, 
Its  staff  can  pick  up  phones,  assign  Job  num- 
bers, and  go.  (Of  course,  they  just  tear  up 
the  work  sheets  on  the  3  out  of  5  Jobs  that 
are  not  finally  authorized.) 
_  Bert  Perkins  compliments  U.S.  suppliers. 
■They've  leaned  over  backwards  for  us. 
They  know  the  Job  we've  got  to  do  here,  bo 
they  help.  Even  though  we  don^  have  pri- 
orities a*  such,  they  rush  our  stuff.  It  keeps 
the  time  span  to  six  months — otherwise  It 
would  be  years." 

Some  kudos  are  also  due  the  contractors. 
The  Job  syphons  off  their  top  management, 
men  they  could  use  in  the  booming  U.S. 
economy  to  make  profits  they'U  never  earn 
on  a  complex  overseas  operation  like  this. 
M-K  president  Jack  Bonny,  though,  consid- 
ers Vietnam  a  moral  commitment. 
Why  one  contractor 
Laymen  often  ask  why  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment doesn't  put  a  himdred  contractors  on 
the  Vietnam  work.  They  don't  understand 
the  absolute  need  for  tight,  coordinated  con- 
struction control. 

The  problem  in  Vietnam  Is  one  of  logistics. 
There's  a  critical  shortage  of  equipment,  ma- 
terials, transportation  and  communications. 
More  contractors  would  only  Increase  the 
pressure  on  supply  sources  (not  Increase  the 
number  of  machines  or  pounds  of  nails). 
And  prices  woiUd  be  bound  to  rise.  Nor 
would  more  contractors  Increase  the  avail- 
able shipping  tonnage — or  dock  space.  And 
dozens  of  contractors  would  only  complicate 
the  problem  of  establishing  and  using  radio 
networks  and  air  lines. 

Of  course,  the  Vietnam  Bulldtrs  draw  on 
the  professional  services  of  other  American 
contractors,  as  key  men  are  released  from 
current  Jobs.  RMK-BRJ  provides  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  management  and  supervisory 
staffs  from  its  own  personnel  (many  finish- 
ing up  contracts  in  the  States)  and  expands 
from  this  core. 

Since  there  is  no  national  phone  system 
the  contractor  has  had  to  establish  a  radio 
network.  (Even  Saigon  Is  served  by  eight 
separate  phone  companies.  "It's  easier  and 
quicker  to  drive  across  town."  says  Lt  Pick- 
art.  OICC  Project  Coordinator.) 

Cable  communications  to  the  U.S.  is  almost 
as  bad.  So,  routinely,  a  key  man  wlU  hop 
in  a  plane  to  Manila  or  Tokyo  and  phone  In  a 
pocketful  of  messages.  Instructions,  and  re- 
quests. 

RMK-BRJ  also  has  its  own  air  transport 
network,  under  a  lease  arrangement  with 
Continental  Airlines  and  Air  Vlet-Nam.  They 
have  a  fleet  of  four  DC-Ss,  three  Domlers  and 
eight  Beech  Barons  with  more  planes  to 
come. 

A  way  of  life 
Mr.  CEM  asked  Bert  Perkins  about  the  In- 
centives for  supers  and  foremen  on  overseas 
Jobs  like  this.  "Not  much."  Bert  replied. 
"The  pay  rate  is  the  same  for  many  top  Jobs 
like  mine.  The  main  financial  break  Is  that 
up  to  $20,000  Is  tax  free. 

"There  is  Just  a  certain  breed  of  men 
geared  to  overseas  work.  They  know  It  and 
they  like  it.    It's  a  way  of  Ufe  for  them, 

"Of  course,  some  men  figure  it's  a  chance 
to  move  up.  Maybe  a  good  equipment  op- 
erator gets  to  be  a  grading  foreman,  or  a 
skilled  carpenter  gets  a  crack  at  forming 
super."  "■ 

Success  is  hard  work 
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built  a  transportation  net  and  communica- 
tions system  ftom  scratch.  They  preplan 
every  Job— including  proposals.  They  have 
a  computerized  PERT  system  for  manage- 
ment control  In  effect. 

As  a  result,  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  wUl  get 
the  launch  pad  they  need  to  fight  and  win 
a  mechanized  war  as  fast  as  It  can  be  built 
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The  ability  of  the  Vietnam  BuUders  to 
successfully  dh-ect  and  control  a  project  of 
this  scope  Is  based  on  not  one.  but  many 
things.  Long  days  and  hard  work,  for  sui». 
But    also    scientific    management    Tbey*v» 


TERRAIN    AND    TACTICS    DICTATE    NEW    MCTHODS 

The  kind  of  war  you  wage  determines  your 
construction  requirements.  That  is  why 
construction  In  Vietnam  is  unlike  that  of 
World  War  II  or  the  Korean  War. 

There  are  sharp  distinctions.  There's  no 
blackout  of  military  sites  at  night.  Quite 
the  contrary,  you  brightly  light  the  perim- 
eter and  much  of  the  camp  to  prevent  infil- 
tration. You  don't  disperse  your  facilities, 
you  concentrate  them.  (The  problem  is  not 
aerial  or  artillery  attack,  it's  the  dollar  cost 
of  buying  land  in  an  allied  country.) 

Even  latrine  construction  has  changed. 
With  concentrations  of  men  in  camp  areas 
and  up  to  10  In.  of  monsoon  rain  in  a  single 
day,  you  don't  dig  a  big  hole  in  the  ground 
and  set  some  prairie  schooners  over  it.  You 
use  above-ground  55-gal  steel  drums  as 
removable  containers  and  bum  the  waste 
outside  the  camp. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  U  tmlque  In  another 
way.  Private  U.S.  contractors  are  doing  most 
of  the  military  construction. 

VPhen  you  are  fighting  a  war.  nobody 
wastes  a  lot  of  time  keeping  track  of  who 
does  what.  So  it  la  a  little  dlfflctUt  to  sort 
out  the  exact  roles  of  the  various  construc- 
tion forces  In  Vietnam. 

CEM  estimates  that  the  private  contractor 
Is  doing  about  60%  of  the  work.  MlUtary 
construction  battalions — Corps  of  Engineers. 
Seabeee.  and  the  new  Air  Force  Prime  Beef 
and  Red  Horses  teams — are  doing  the  rest. 

On  some  Jobs,  nearly  everybody  pitches  in. 
Like  the  POL  depot  at  Phan  Rang.    The  Navy 

supplied  all  materials  for  the  foundations 

forming  limiber,  rebars,  and  the  concrete. 
The  Air  Force  shipped  in  the  plates  for  the 
steel  tanks  and  aU  hardware  for  assembly. 
Army  work  foroes  constructed  the  foundation 
and  erected  the  tanks. 

UsuaUy.  the  who  does  what  depends  on  the 
hazards  and  the  urgency  Involved.  Military 
forces  take  on  the  dangerous  and  Immediate 
tasks.  Or  as  one  GI  expressed  It:  "the  quick 
and  the  dirty."  The  contractor  Is  given 
responsibility  for  the  bigger  tasks  and  those 
of  a  more  permanent  nature  (like  building 
a  permanent  wharf  for  ocean-going  ships) . 

Corps  of  Engineers  trope  In  Vietnam  num- 
ber some  10.000  men.  They  perform  a  wide 
variety  of  tasks :  Small  but  Important  Jobs, 
like  filling  In  bomb  craters  on  road;  big  Jobs 
like  Installing  the  twin  prefabricated  DeLong 
piers  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

The  Corps  construction  battellons  must 
therefore  have  tremendous  flexibility.  The 
equipment  roster  of  each  is  standardized  to 
fit  average  situations:  enough  machines  In 
as  wide  a  variety  as  possible  to  permit  all 
types  of  construction,  but  no  one  type  of 
equipment  In  any  g^eat  supply. 

This  presents  problems  when  special  needs 
arise.  Case  In  point:  the  tremendotis  de- 
mand for  rock  In  Vietnam.  Corps  battalions 
had  to  put  in  an  order  for  a  dozen  more 
crushers. 

Troopers  experienced  In  World  War  n  note 
some  other  differences  in  construction  proce- 
dures. MlUtary  strategy  In  Vietnam  calls  for 
concentration  of  forces  rather  than  disper- 
sion. 

One  soldier  said:  "It's  kind  of  like  the 
old  Wild  West  days  here.  The  'Indians'  are 
liable  to  come  storming  out  of  the  hills  at 
any  time  so  you  keep  your  wagons  In  tlght." 

Thls  simplifies  some  problecns  ot  oonstruc- 
°OP-  Tb«  distribution  systsm  for  water 
power,  telecommunications,  etc..  Is  easier  to 
install.     Lines  are  shorter. 

But  It  aggravates  other  i»oblems.    Drain- 


age (of  monsoon  downpours)  is  more  diffi- 
cult in  a  confined  area.  There's  a  greater 
than  average  demand  for  power,  too  With 
temperatures  nmnlng  over  100  deg  during 
the  day,  refrigerators  require  huge  quantl^ 

l^^?^  J"}?^^"  P^'*""'  ^*  ^«^^-  extensive 
floodlighting  Is  required— for  round-the- 
clock  construction  work  and  for  perimeter 
security  protection  aaglnst  sneak  attack  bv 
the  VC,  ' 

An  unusual  aspect  of  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam is  the  large  amount  of  civic  work  per- 
formed by  U,S.  servicemen  during  their  off- 
duty  hours.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Seabee 
troops,  particularly,  are  helping  Vietnamese 
cKlzens  in  the  construction  of  local  public 
works.  They  build  schools,  repair  and 
strengthen  bridges,  dig  fresh  water  wells  re- 
pair electric  generator  sets,  undertake  a  wide 
variety  of  tasks  that  help  the  Vietnamese 
upgrade  and  improve  their  public  services 
This  work  Is  perhaps  as  vital  to  our  win- 
ning the  war,  as  are  our  military  operations. 
Through  the  civic  action  programs  the  Viet- 
namese people  see  our  sincere  desire  to  assist 
them  in  creating  a  richer,  better  life.  It  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  terroristic  and  de- 
structive acUvlUeo  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  Vietnamese  also  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic value  to  their  country  of  much  UJS, 
military  construction.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample is  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  plwTdocks 
warehouses,  roads,  cantonments  POL  faciU- 
ties.  and  two  airfields  wiu  consUtute  the 
finest,  most  modem  air  and  seaport  In  aU 
of  South  Vietnam;  perhaps  the  best  In  aU  of 
Southeast  Asia,  This  Is  the  legacy  of  the 
construction  war. 

TRIM    FORCES    FOR    FAST,    SMAIX-SCALB    WORK 

The  commanding  officer  or  exec  of  a  mili- 
tary construcuon  battalion  faces  most  of 
the  problems  of  a  contractor.  He  looks  at 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  as  his  ctis- 
tomers.  They  set  the  specifications  and. 
indirectly,  pay  for  the  men,  machines,  and 
materials  he  needs  to  do  the  job. 

Of  course,  there's  no  profit  involved. 
Nonetheless,  the  military  officers  are  held 
accountable  for  their  construction  servioes. 
Because  of  the  unusual  nature  of  building 
in  a  war  zone,  money  cant  be  the  criterion 
of  organization,  efficiency,  and  economy- 
power  tisage  la. 

Here's  how  it  works.  Each  project,  or 
port  of  one.  Is  assigned  a  certain  number  of 
man-days.  For  example:  erect  a  40xl00-ft 
preeenglneered  steel  buUding,  550  man-days' 
This  la  based  on  careful  record -keeping  on 
scores  of  Jobs,  stateside  and  overseas. 

So  an  officer  of  a  construction  battalion  re- 
cords the  time  his  group  takes.  Say  they 
complete  the  job  in  475  man-days.     Their 

fS.  ^7?^  ^^  ""^"^  ^  ^^«*  (650X 
100-J.475) .  If  they  required  800  man-days  It 
would  be  oaijr  91%.  ' 

These  military  construction  managers  also 
rate  themselves  on  percentage  of  acHve  labor 
or  the  number  of  men  they  actually  have 
available  for  work.  Unlike  most  of  their 
civilian  counterparts,  they  must  provide 
their  own  quarters,  mess,  transportation  ma- 
teriel, etc.  That's  aU  overhead  which, 
though  vital,  doesnt  produce. 

The  job-Bite  force  of  a  typical  Seahee  bat- 
talion today,  runs  only  45%  of  the  total  com- 
plement of  officers  and  men  This  is  a  big 
drop  from  the  rating  fc«-  MCB's  during  World 
War  n.  There  are  many  reasons  (some  of 
which  win  probably  be  reviewed  In  light  of 
our  Vietnam  experiences)  why  this  U  so 

The  basic  problem  la  that  Seabee  forces 
were  sharply  cut  back  after  WWn.    Thia  left 
a  hard  core  designed  only  for  short-term 
small-scale  tasks.    Current  MCB  complement 
Is  about  400  men — ^nif  that  of  WWH. 

The  equipment  aUowanoe.  too.  Is  half  that 
of  25  years  ago— 230  machines  compared  with 
more  than  600. 

Besides,  the  young,  eager,  hardworking 
Seabee  in  today's  conflict  just  doesn't  have 
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the  Job  know-how  of  the  WWn  pros.  For 
the  moat  p*rt,  those  men  were  craTtsm^n, 
operatora,  and  mechanics  who  traded  a  hard 
hat  tor  a  helmet.  They  needed  no  on-the- 
job  training. 

Th«  picture  Is  getting  brighter,  though. 
For  one  thing,  BuDocks  is  Increasing  the 
number  and  size  of  Seabee  battalions.  To 
reach  an  active  labor  ratio  of  65  to  70% 
conaldered  desirable,  battalion  size  will  have 
to  almost  double,  since  "overhead"  tends  to 
be  fixed.  (Prom  the  standpoint  of  U.S.  con- 
tractors, this  will  buUd  up  a  pool  of  skilled 
labor,  as  was  the  case  in  WWII.)  In  addi- 
tion, troop  commanders  can  hire  Vietnamese 
laborers  for  some  work — which  helps  the 
local  economy. 

Perhaps  Just  as  Important,  is  the  fact  that 
the  private  UjS.  Joint  venture  can  expand  and 
contract  work  forces  far  more  easily — and 
economically — to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  war.  (Pay  of  a  Vietnamese  labor  is 
about  0000  piastres  a  month — (50  at  the  offi- 
cial rate  of  exchange — and,  of  course,  he  is 
completely  self-supporting.  By  contrast,  a 
Seabee  gets  a  basic  p>ay  of  9100  on  the  aver- 
age, not  Including  the  direct  costs  of  food, 
quarters,  clothing,  health  and  recreative 
facilities,  etc.) 

Under  these  most  adverse  conditions  then. 
we  find  a  skillful  blending  of  military  and 
clTlllan  forces  to  win  the  construction  war. 

PM  Mkans  PancrrrvK  Maintenance 

"Over  here  you  don't  have  the  niceties  you 
get  used  to  In  the  States,"  said  the  Seabee 
equipment  specialist.  In  what  may  be  the 
understatement  of  the  year.  He's  got  one 
of  the  toughest  maintenance  Jobs  anywhere, 
keeping  some  300  machines — everything 
from  1-yd  power  shovels  to  pickup  trucks — 
working  In  defiance  of  conditions  that  would 
wear  down  many  a  stateside  master  me- 
chanic 

In  the  first  place,  the  fieet  takes  a  con- 
stant pounding.  It's  running  20  hr.  a  day, 
7  days  a  week  (all  work  Is  on  a  crash  sched- 
ule). Most  of  the  operators  are  young  and 
inexperienced.  Terrain  and  weather  are  ab- 
solutely rotten — hot,  bone-dry  dust  half  the 
year;  beat,  mud,  and  rain  the  other  half. 
Sand  chewing  away  at  the  metal  all  the 
time,  rain  seeping  Into  seals  at  least  half  the 
time. 

It's  no  wonder  that  rigs  are  virtually  driv- 
en Into  the  ground;  they  don't  get  sidelined 
for  repairs  untU  they  practically  drop  In  their 
tracks. 

Repair  facilities  Include  one  30x75-ft. 
frame  structure  with  a  tin  roof.  That's  the 
automotive  repair  "shop."  Heavy  rigs  get 
pttf'ked  outside  a  big  circus-style  tent. 

Don't  dirt  and  water  get  into  the  ma- 
chines when  they're  torn  down?  You  bet: 
and  you  find  them  there  still  when  the  rigs 
•re  buttoned  up. 

Then  there's  the  problem  of  parts.  Every 
equipment  super  faces  slow  deUvery.  Over 
here,  though,  the  wait  can  be  as  long  as  6 
months;  so  Seabee  machinists  make  as  many 
parts  as  they  can. 

In  the  face  of  these  problems,  it's  a  tribute 
to  American  skill  and  ingenuity  that  equip- 
ment availabUlty  Is  as  high  as  it  has  been. 
Bight  now,  with  50  machines  sidelined, 
AvallablUty  is  running  about  85%. 
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OP 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

am  lULiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.     Mr.    Speaker.   It 
my  privilege  recently  to  meet  with 


two  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Edward 
Derwinski  and  Dan  Rostenkowski,  in 
regard  to  a  seeming  jjollution  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Meeting  with  us  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  problem  of  pollution  is  very  much 
in  our  minds  these  days  and  our  problem 
Is  one  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  Chicago  area.  I  was  pleased,  there- 
fore, that  radio  station  'WIND  in  Chi- 
cago addressed  an  editorial  to  this  prob- 
lem on  August  15,  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record. 

The   HE.M.TH   OF   Lake   Michigan    Is   Worth 
More  Than  a  Hundred  Chan.nels 

Three  weeks  ago,  we  commented  on  tlie 
Imperative  need  for  action  to  halt  the 
dumping  of  w:iste  macerLvls  Into  Lake  Mich- 
igan by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
wastes  are  from  the  North  Br.inch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  which  Is  being  deepened  and 
the  polluted  material,  which  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  channel,  is  being  dumped  into 
the  Lake  some  twelve  miles  otT  shore.  Our 
contention,  then  and  now,  is  that  as  Im- 
ix>rtant  as  the  dredging  may  l>e.  it  is  not 
nearly  so  Important  as  maintaining  an  un- 
polluted lake  and  fresti  water  supply. 

Meetings  were  held  last  Wednesday  in 
Washington  between  military  and  civilian 
officers  .  .  .  Chicago  Sanitary  District  au- 
thorities .  .  .  and  United  St.Ue.s  Represent- 
atives Edward  Deirwimski  and  Da.niel  Ros- 
tenkowski. seeking  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, but  the  answer  w.-.s  only  a  sympathetic 
ear  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  a  re- 
fusal to  stop  dumping  In  the  Lake. 

In  a  conversation  with  Congressm.in  Der- 
winski, he  held  little  h'>pe  for  a  stoppage 
of  Lake  Michigan  dumping,  B;LsicalIy,  he 
said,   it  remains  a  pure   budgetary  problem. 

Next  spring,  the  Corp.s  of  Engineers  is 
scheduled  to  widen  the  mouth  of  the  Chi- 
cago River  and  to  straighten  the  Calumet 
River:  the  materials  dredged  must  be 
dumped  into  Lake  Mlchlg.in  unless  a  bud- 
get can  be  found  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  dredged  material  by  barge  and 
truck  for  dep'isit  into  quarries  or  worn  out 
strip  mines  or  on  acquired  land 

Leonard  Goodsell,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Commission,  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  E\'erett  Dirksen,  sets  forth  the 
problem  to  be  resolved  in  three  succint 
points:  Is  the  increased  expenditure  of 
funds  for  maintenance  dredging  Justified  as 
a  pollution  control  and  abatement  measure: 
(2)  should  these  increased  monies  be  spent 
on  disposal  of  the  pollutants  after  they  are 
deposited  or  should  they  be  spent  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  Introduction  of  pollutants 
at  the  various  sources;  (3)  Who  should  bear 
the  increase  In  costs,  or  in  what  manner 
should  these  costs  be  defrayed? 

The  matter  remains  a  budgetary  one  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  more  directly,  a 
responsibility  for  our  Congressmen  to  insist 
on  more  money  to  dump  the  dredged  mate- 
rials inland  instead  of  the  Lake.  This  is  not 
a  question  of  economy,  but  one  of  health  and 
welfare.  The  health  of  Liike  Michigan,  as 
a  continued  supply  of  fre.sh  water,  is  more 
important  than  a  hundred  clianneis. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTA'H'VES 
Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  recent 
column   by   Ronald  Evans  and  Robert 


Novak,  a  top  secret  political  poll  is  re- 
vealed Indicating  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Orvllle  P^eeman's  "approval" 
rating  has  dropped  to  15  percent  in 
South  Dakota. 

Farmers  have  been  confused  and 
frustrated  by  recent  statements  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  not  to  mention 
some  of  the  programs  that  are  advanced 
by  him.  While  his  announced  strategy 
may  be  to  "slip,  slide,  and  duck,"  his 
reported  comments  in  New  York  about 
being  pleased  that  farm  prices  would 
moderate,  seriously  damaged  his  effec- 
tiveness in  rural  America. 

Other  administration  actions,  such  as 
blaming  the  farmer  for  Inflation  and 
higher  food  prices.  Imposing  export 
quotas  on  hides,  and  other  actions  de- 
signed to  damage  the  farmer  econom- 
ically, account  for  some  of  the  slippage. 

The  most  gripping  statistic  in  a  top-secret 
political  poll  now  under  scrutiny  in  the 
White  House  is  the  fact  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  FYeeman's  "approval" 
rating  has  dropped  to  15  per  cent  in  South 
Dakota, 

The  poll,  completed  last  week,  leaked  out 
of  Democratic  Party  headquarters  and  is 
causing  grave  concern  not  only  In  South 
Dakota  and  throughout  the  Farm  Belt,  but 
also  here  In  Washington. 

Taken  by  White  House  pollster  Oliver 
Qviayle,  the  survey  also  has  distinctly  bad 
news  for  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey.  Although  a  native 
of  South  Dakota,  Humphhjey's  voter-approval 
rating  now  stands  at  only  43  per  cent;  Mr. 
Johnson's  Is  36  per  cent,  almost  20  points 
behind  1964  when  he  carried  the  State  with 
55  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

By  contrast.  Democratic  Sen.  George  Mc- 
GovERN,  elected  by  a  whisker  in  1962.  now 
has  an  approval  rating  of  79  per  cent.  Re- 
publican Sen  BlARi,  MuNDT,  who  smothered 
a  right-wing  opponent  in  his  primary  elec- 
tion last  June,  Is  even  higher  at  84  per  cent. 

The  Quayle  sample  is  important  new  evi- 
dence of  a  political  fact  that  is  deeply  worry- 
ing all  Democratic  candidates  In  the  Farm 
Belt:  That  even  though  farm  Income  has 
stayed  relatively  high,  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration moves  Into  the  1966  congressional 
campaign  in  critical  condition. 


Some  Hope  for  the  Lake 


EXTENSION  OF  REALARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   IXLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
long  past  the  time  when  we  must  recog- 
nize what  Is  happening  to  our  water- 
ways and  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
stop  further  pollution  and  clean  up  what 
we  have  already  created.  I  submit  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  of  August  12,  1966.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  appraisal  of  continued 
dumping  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  hope 
indeed  that  we  can  keep  this  magnificent 
body  of  water  from  the  crisis  point  which 
confronts  Lake  Erie. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Some  Hope  pos  the  Lake 

Countless  tons  of  polluted  materials 
dredged  from  Chicago  waterways  have  been 
dumped  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  Into 
Lake  Michigan. 
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The  engineers  have  been  using  tlie  lake 
as  a  garbage  pit  regularly  since  1924  and  in- 
sist there  is  not  enough  money  to  allow 
them  to  dump  the  dredglngs  at  Inland  sites. 
This  is  a  form  of  bureaucratic  exi>ediency. 
It  ignores  the  fact  that  other  federal  agen- 
cies tu-e  spending  money  to  control  pollution 
in  the  nation's  waterways.  It  even  ignores 
the  President's  own  order  that  there  should 
be  inter-departmental  co-operation  to  fore- 
stall such  practices. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  hope  for  help  from 
several  sources. 

The  Sanitary  District,  which  itself  halted 
such  lake  dumping  of  pollutants  a  year  ago. 
disclosed  the  dangers  of  the  practice.  Thts 
led  to  conferences  in  Washington  at  which 
Chicago  congressmen  agreed  to  work  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  efforts  to  get  in- 
creased ftmds.  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  Uie  material  dredged  from  the  Oal- 
Sag  Channel  and  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  but  there  are  new  contracts 
coming  up  for  dredging  next  year. 

Tlie  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  Is  seeking  to 
work  out  compromises  with  the  engineers. 
The  agency  h:is,  for  example,  won  a  conces- 
sion for  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  under  which  the 
engineers  will  dump  dredglngs  in  a  diked 
area. 

Most  Important,  perhaps.  Is  the  federal 
anti-pollution  bill,  a  $6.4  billion,  six-year 
package  that  has  passed  the  Senate.  Under 
the  bill,  some  bureaucratic  confusion  would 
be  eliminated.  For  instance,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  of  which  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  is  a  part, 
would  assiune  control  over  dumping  per- 
mits granted  to  the  corps  of  engineers. 

There  is  hope,  then,  but  there  also  is  ex- 
perience—experience which  teaches  that  un- 
less continuing  pressure  is  placed  on  govern- 
mental agencies  there  is  a  tendency  to  stick 
with  old,  comfortable  practices. 

A  waterway  can  die  by  millimeters,  but 
however  slowly  it  dies  the  result  is  the  same 
A  dead  Lake  Michigan  would  be  a   tragedy 


UMWA  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund: 
A  Dream  Come  True 


An  editorial  in  the  August  15  United 
Mine  Workers  Jovj-nal,  with  inclusion  of 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
tells  the  story.  Herein  Is  an  indication 
of  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  funds 
founder,  of  his  successor,  and  of  all  the 
membership  participating  in  the  obser- 
vance of  this  important  anniversary 

The  editorial  follows: 

Reason  fob  Miners  To  Be  Proud 

More  than  two  billion  dollars  in  20  years! 

Tliat  munificent  sum  represents  various 
benefits  paid  to  soft  coal  mine  workers  and 
their  families  by  the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  since  its  start  two  decades 
ago. 

The  whole  story— and  what  a  wonderful 
stor>'  It  is — U  embodied  in  the  Tru.<;tee6'  cur- 
rent annual  report  (printed  verbatmi  in  Uiis 
issue  of  the  Journal)  and  coincides  witli  the 
Fund's  20tli  anniversary. 

PrinUng  of  the  report  in  its  entirety  by 
the  Journal,  a  custom  adhered  to  since  the 
Fund  was  created,  affords  coal  miners  and 
their  famlUes — and  others— an  opportunity 
to  read  In  detaU  of  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  Instrumentality. 

To  say  Uiat  it  is  something  of  which  mine 
workers  may  weU  feel  proud,  is  Indeed  put- 
Ung  It  nuldly.  It  is,  in  tlie  opinion  of 
many,  a  living  testimonial  to  the  soundness 
of  the  American  system  of  free  collective 
bargaining. 

The  more  Oian  two  billion  dollars  ex- 
pended by  the  Fund  represents  97  percent  of 
all  the  Income  received,  with  the  infinitesi- 
mal balance  of  3  percent  going  for  admin- 
istrative costs— one  of  the  lowest  of  any  com- 
parable operation  In  the  world. 

The  words  of  UMWA  President  Emeritus 
John  L.  Lewis,  In  a  foreword  to  the  Fund's 
20th  Anniversary  report,  sums  up  best  the 
impact  of  this  great  achievement: 

"I  don't  know  of  anything  that  runs  fur- 
ther into  the  emotions  of  a  human  being 
than  the  matter  of  our  Welfare  Fund  with 
its  security  for  oiu-  people.  It  Is  a  dream 
that  has  come  true,  long  deferred  through 
the  centuries." 
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the  royalties  these  machlnec  pay  into  the 
welfare  fund  represent  the  only  basis  on 
which  an  industry  with  100.000  active  work- 
ers is  Lble  to  carry  70.000  pensioners  and 
spend  $50  million  a  year  on  health  and  hos- 
pital services.  And  it  Is  these  same  machines 
that  have  kept  the  mine  price  of  coal  low 
enough  to  prevent  it  from  being  squeezed 
out  of  the  market  by  oil  and  natural  gas. 


J.  Arthur  Tnideau:  Pioneer  in  Mental 
Retardation 
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Wednesday.  August  24,  1966 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
this  month  are  celebrating  an  historic 
event  worthy  of  the  plaudits  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  The  20th  anniversary  of  the 
UMWA  welfare  and  retirement  fund  of- 
fers a  new  opportunity  to  review  the  ef- 
fectivene.ss  and  efficiency  of  what  its 
progenitor.  President  Emeritus  John  L 
Lewis,  refers  to  as  "a  di-eam  that  has 
come  ti-ue,  long  defen-ed  through  the 
centuries." 

For  sui-e.  the  fund  until  1946  was  but 
the  di-eam  of  e.  resolute  and  sagacious 
labor  leader  and  outstanding  citizen. 
Today  it  provides  meaningful  help  to 
retired  miners  and  their  families;  it  is 
a  hope  for  the  tomorrow  of  those  still 
active.  Because  of  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  the  fund  has  been  operated 
and  maintained,  it  stands  as  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Lewis  and  his  successor,  Interna- 
tional President  W.  A.  Boyle,  and  to  the 
entire  organization. 


Security  With  a  Union  Label 
(Editor's  Note.— Initial  public  recognition 
of   the  Funds  report  came  in  the  following 
editorial  in  the  August  12  issue  of  The  New 
York  Times.) 

"I  am  glad  after  spending  47  years  In  the 
coal  mines  that  I  can  walk  with  my  h6;id 
straight  up  and  feel  a  little  sunshine  In  my 
heart,  Uistead  of  seeing  a  hopeless  road  befc«-e 
me  which  leads  only  to  the  poorhouse  or  the 
bread  line.  The  pension  I  get  from  the  wel- 
fare fund  makes  aU  the  difference  In  the 
world."  That  letter  from  a  retired  West  Vir- 
ginia miner  tells  more  than  a  deskful  of 
sutistics  about  the  twenty-year  record  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  welfare  and  retirement 
fund. 

The  fund,  which  has  distributed  more  than 
$2  billion  In  benefita  to  miners  and  their 
families,  is  a  monument  to  the  vision  and 
fighting  spirit  of  John  L.  Lewis— Etill  chair- 
man of  its  board  of  tmstees  at  age  86.  It 
grew  out  of  a  contract  he  signed  with  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krug  after  President 
Truman  had  seized  the  mines  to  end  a  two- 
month  strike.  The  Lewis  tactics  outraged 
the  country:  the  actuarial  "unsoundness"  of 
the  plan's  pay-as-you-go  financing  worried 
economists:  the  Industry  vowed  eternal  re- 
sistance. Yet,  two  decades  later,  the  fund's 
accomplishments  not  only  brighten  the  lives 
of  the  underground  tollers  but  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  stability  of  regions  that 
might  otherwise  have  witnessed  a  socially 
desrtructlve  battle  of  men  against  machines. 
The  push  button  miners  and  the  twenty- 
story-higb  power  shovels  that  now  dig  most 
of  America's  coal  have  pushed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  mlnera  out  of  the  ooal  pits.    But 


Wednesday.  August  24.  1966 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  a  speech  I  made  to  the 
members  of  the  Warwick  Rotary  Club  in 
Rhode  Island  in  tribute  to  a  very  close 
friend  and  former  schoolmate  of  mine, 
the  late  J,  Arthur  Trudeau : 

J.  Arthur  Tri'deau:  Pioneer  in  Mental 

Retardation 

(By  Congressman  John  E.  Pocartt,  Warwick. 

R  I.,  Rotary  Club,  June  28,  1966) 

As  members  of  a  club  which  has  actively 

concerned  Itself  with  the  problem  of  mental 

retardation  in  this  State,  I  know  the  name  of 

J.  Arthur  Trudeau  Is  well-known  to  all  of 

you. 

Tomorrow  marks  six  months  since  the 
sudden  death  of  this  great  himianitarian. 
For  me  his  passing  meant  the  end  of  a  long 
persomil  Iriendship  and  the  loss  of  a  power- 
ful and  esteemed  colleague  in  the  light 
against  mental  retardation.  For  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Nation  his  death  meant  the 
passing  of  one  of  those  rare  men  who  build 
upon  personal  tragedy  a  lifetime  of  service 
and  dedication  to  their  fellows. 

Tonight,  on  the  eve  of  this  solemn  anni- 
versary I  hope  we  may  together  recall  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  J.  Arthur  Trudeau 
and  also  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  major 
Federal  programs  in  the  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation. Many  of  these  prograrns  ha\e 
their  roots  In  Arthur's  pioneering  efforts  to 
arouse  the  public  to  the  plight  of  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

It  was  the  birth  of  his  own  mentally  re- 
tarded son  in  1939  that  set  J.  Arthur  Trudeau 
on  a  lifelong  crusade  to  bring  understanding 
and  hope  to  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  1939,  mental  retardation  was  no  less  of  a 
national  problem  than  it  is  today.  Yet  vir- 
tually nothing  was  known  about  it,  and  there 
were  few  who  were  trying  to  learn.  Usually 
no  distinction  was  made  between  mental  de- 
ficiency and  mental  illness. 

In  too  many  instances,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, especially  those  who  were  dependent 
adults,  were  closeted  away  as  the  secret 
shame  of  their  families.  Little  mention  was 
made  of  them  in  the  family  circle,  once  the 
doctor  had  made  his  final  pronouncement 
that  nothing  could  be  done.  The  mentally 
retarded  child,  if  he  had  a  kind  family,  could 
at  best  expect  sympathy  and  good  mainte- 
nance care.  But  neither  true  understanding 
of  his  problem  nor  scientific  help  to  aid  him 
to  become  a  productive  member  of  society 
was  available. 

The  less  fortunate  mentally  retarded  child 
or  adult  was  placed  in  a  public  Institution 
and  received  much  of  the  same  harsh  treat- 
ment as  was  then  often  accorded  the  men- 
tally 111.  By  the  middle  lOSO'a  studies  of 
eugenics  were  Interpreted  to  prove  the  poten- 
Ual  danger  to  society  of  mental  retardatea. 
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ThCM  studies  caused  more  than  h&lf  the 
states  to  adopt  compulsory  sterilization  laws 
designed  to  prevent  retardation  In  succeed- 
ing generations. 

Tbat  tbose  laws  which  still  exist  are  seldom 
enforced  is  a  credit  to  oxu  collective  good 
sense.  It  Is  now  widely  believed  that  sterlU- 
Kstlon  is  highly  unlikely  to  appreciably  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  mentally  retarded  In 
future  generations.  Some  retardation  Is  In- 
herited, but  other  forms  result  from  Infec- 
tious disease,  brain  Injury,  and  social  de- 
privation. Retardation  occurs  In  families  at 
all  social  and  economic  levels  and  may  not 
be  present  at  birth. 

It  was  thus  a  hostile  world  J.  Arthur  Tru- 
deau  faced  when  he  began  his  long  drive  for 
understanding  and  help  for  his  son  and  for 
the  other  mentally  retarded  children  of  this 
cotintry. 

After  trying  in  vain  to  find  help  for  his  son. 
J.  Arthur  Trudeau  helped  found  the  Parent's 
CouncU  for  Retarded  ChUdren  In  1951.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Association':!  first  fund 
drive  and  served  as  the  gfroup's  president  from 
1966  to  1957. 

I  TlTldly  recall  one  evening  in  1954  when  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  some  parents  of  re- 
tarded children  at  Arthur's  invitation.  Al- 
though at  that  time  I  had  been  active  In  the 
field  of  health  legislation  for  some  time  and 
was  quite  familiar  with  most  of  our  nation's 
great  health  problems,  I  miist  confess  I  was 
very  much  In  the  dark  about  the  scope  and 
consequences  of  mental  retardation. 

That  meeting  served  to  open  my  eyes  to  a 
problem  that  we  now  know  to  be  the  number- 
one  affliction  among  children.  Only  mental 
Illness,  heart  disease,  arthritis,  and  cancer 
have  a  higher  prevalence  in  our  total  popula- 
tion, and  these  tend  to  oome  late  In  life, 
While  mental  retardation  comes  early. 

Yet  In  1954  not  a  single  Federal  dollar  was 
being  spent  on  research  In  this  field.  Moet 
facilities  for  long-term  care  of  the  mentally 
retarded  were  pitifully  sub-standard,  and 
qualified  medical  and  technical  personnel  In 
the  field,  woefully  scarce.  Welfare  assistance 
for  families  with  retarded  children  was  simi- 
larly Inadeqxiate. 

Evan  those  families  who  could  well  afford 
to  sustain  expensive  long-term  medical  care 
found  the  situation  hopeless.  Mrs.  Sargent 
Shriver,  sister  of  President  Kennedy,  recalled 
In  a  TWitgaginw  article  two  years  ago  that  two 
decades  previously,  when  her  family  soiight 
help  for  her  retarded  sister  Rosemary,  they 
found  little  but  "cynical  despair." 

"Even  10  years  ago,"  she  reminded  us.  "not 
a  single  university  was  focusing  on  mental 
retardation.  Scientists  cared  Uttle  about  it, 
doctors  regarded  it  as  hopeless,  the  public 
confused  it  with  mental  illness." 

I  left  that  mie«tlng  back  in  1964  deeply 
■hocked,  yet  at  the  same  time  encouraged 
biy  the  optimism  of  those  brave  pcirents  who 
refused  to  believe  the  doleful  pronounce- 
ments that  nothing  could  be  done. 

I  brought  the  story  of  that  meeting  back  to 
Wsshtngton  and  I  soon  found  that  very  few 
people  were  aware  of  the  scope  and  depth  of 
the  problem  o<  mental  retardation.  Once  all 
the  facts  ware  broiight  to  light  however,  I 
am  glad  to  say.  Congress  responded  In  1966 
with  tiM  first  Pedo^  appropriation^ 
$750,000 — for  research  In  metal  retardation. 
This  is  a  relatively  small  amount  by  today's 
standards,  but  certainly  enough  to  start 
^ing«  nMvlng. 

The  confidence  of  those  courageous  par- 
ents I  met  ten  years  ago  has  been  magnlfl- 
eently  borne  out.  Progress  in  meeting  the 
mwlkml  and  social  needs  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded has  been  gratifying  Indeed. 

Tet  a  true  crusader  is  never  satisfied  xintil 
Bothlnc  less  than  ultimate  victory  is  at- 
tained. Dsaplte  the  great  strides  taken  to- 
ward the  conquest  of  mental  retardation  La 
the  past  decade,  J.  Arthur  Trudeau  never  re- 
lented In  his  efforts  to,  in  his  words,  "help 
my  boy  Kenny,  number  one;  and  to  help 
other  kids,  number  two." 


Arthur  was  elected  a  director  for  the  north- 
east region  of  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  in  1967  and  the  following 
year  was  named  to  the  Advisory  commission 
for  Ladd  School.  In  1962  his  unceasing  work 
led  to  his  nomination  for  a  leadership  award 
of  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Foundation. 

Arthur  piald  a  great  honor  to  me  In  tils 
work  to  Incorporate  the  John  E.  FVDgarty 
Foundation  for  the  mentally  retarded.  The 
Foundation  w;is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  he 
began  In  1962  as  chairman  of  occupational 
training  at  the  Center  which  also,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  and  good  will  of  tlic  people  of 
Rhode  Lsland.  bears  my  name 

In  April  1965,  Governor  Chafee  app>ointed 
J.  Arthxir  Trudeau  to  a  12-mpmber  advisory 
council  on  mental  retardation  to  study  the 
needs  for  comprehensive  conununlty  pro- 
grams in  the  State.  And.  a  year  ago  this 
month,  Arthur  was  appointed  to  a  three-year 
term  to  the  state  Advisory  Council  on  Mental 
Retardation.  That  J.  Arthur  Trudeau  did 
not  live  to  complete  this  term  is  our  Im- 
measurable loss. 

Nor  did  he  live  to  see  the  completion  of 
the  community  center  for  retarded  children 
In  Apponaug.  When  that  center  Is  com- 
pleted. It  will  serve  as  a  fitting  memorial  to 
one  who  worlced  tirelessly  to  raise  funds  for 
Its  construction. 

Yet  he  would  have  been  grateful  In  the 
further  knowledge  that  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  has  at  last  decided  to  lend  its  support 
to  the  center. 

The  awareness  tixat  J.  Arthur  Trudeau 
helped  to  create  in  the  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation spread  beyond  the  borders  of  this 
State.  His  pioneering  efforts  played  a  major 
role  In  shaping  the  comprehensive  Federal 
mental  retardation  prognmi  we  have  today. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  one  of  the 
architects  of  this  Federal  pr(_.gr;im  which  In- 
cludes preventive  services  designed  to  reduce 
the  Incidence  of  mental  retardation.  Ma- 
ternity and  Infant  Care  projects  provide 
health  care  to  proepectlve  mothers  In  high 
risk  populations.  Nearly  thirty  such  projects 
have  been  approved.  Grants  also  support 
screening  programs  for  phenylketonuria 
(PKU)  and  other  metabolic  disorders  which 
lead  to  mental  retardation.  As  of  September, 
1965,  thirty-two  States  had  enacted  laws  con- 
cerning PKU,  most  oi  them  making  screening 
of  this  disorder  mandatory. 

Other  programs  are  administered  through 
the  States  to  Increase  the  health  and  welfare 
services  available  to  the  retarded.  These 
programs  are  helping  to  enlarge  existing 
mental  retardation  clinics  by  adding  staff. 
Increase  the  number  of  clinics,  and  begin 
evaluations  of  children  in  Institutions.  State 
agencies,  with  the  help  of  Federal  funds  are 
extending  screening  programs,  providing 
treatment  services  for  physically  handi- 
capped retarded  youngsters.  Increasing  In- 
service  training  opportunities,  and  provid- 
ing homemaker  and  other  care  services  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

The  mentally  retarded  receive  a  variety  of 
services  through  progranis  supported  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
These  services  Include  dlagnoels,  physical 
restoraton,  counseling  and  testing,  and  as- 
sistance In  Job  placement  and  follow-up  to 
Insure  successful  rehabilitation.  The  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of 
1965  will  assist  In  the  rehabilitation  of  addi- 
tional mentally  retarded  persons  to  produc- 
tive lives. 

Projects  supported  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  Include  new  techniques  of  providing 
services  to  the  mentally  retarded  such  as  new 
referral  methods,  new  methods  of  care  and 
management  of  the  retarded,  and  Improved 
methods  of  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Major  emphasis  Is  being  given  to  proj- 
ects which  will  result  In  the  provision  of 
the  array  of  services  needed  for  comprehen- 
sive and  continuing  care. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Act  of  1965  provides  the  opportunity  for 
school  districts  to  develop  creative  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Training  programs  for  professionals  who 
work  with  the  mentally  retarded  are  a  part 
of  many  of  the  service  programs.  These  In- 
clude i>rofesslonal  preparation  for  research 
in  the  biological,  medical  and  behavioral 
sciences.  Training  grants  help  supply  per- 
sonnel for  the  provision  of  health,  social, 
and  rehabilitative  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  Other  grants  help  to  train  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  in  the 
special  education  techniques  necessary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Pres- 
ently close  to  5,000  teachers  are  In  training 
for  teaching  the  mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
which  Included  Medicare  In  Its  provisions, 
also  vastly  Increased  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'ft'elfare's  program 
for  training  professional  personnel  who  work 
with  the  mentally  retarded.  New  authority 
included  In  these  amendments  will  make 
possible  the  training  of  a  variety  of  addi- 
tional personnel  through  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

Approximately  J34  million  was  devoted  In 
fiscal  year  1966  to  research  supported  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  related  to  mental  re- 
tardation. Grants  from  the  OfQce  of  Edu- 
cation support  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  the  area  of  education  and  proj- 
ects related  to  the  adaption  of  communica- 
tions media  to  educational  problems  of  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Administration  supports  research 
projects  that  seek  to  coordinate  community 
resources  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Pvmds  are  awarded  by  the  Department  for 
construction  of  three  types  of  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Constniction  Act  of  1963  provides  for 
the  construction  of  research  centers  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  knowledge  for 
preventing  and  combating  mental  retarda- 
tion, university  affiliated  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  to  provide  for  training  of 
physicians  and  other  professional  personnel. 
and  community  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded  to  provide  diagnosis,  treatment,  edu- 
cation, and  training  Including  sheltered 
workshops. 

Amendments  to  this  Construction  Act 
passed  last  year  added  funds  for  the  Initial 
staff  and  operation  of  these  faculties,  ex- 
tended and  Increased  appropriations  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  to  Im- 
prove education  of  retarded  chlldlren,  and 
authorized  Increased  annual  sums  through 
fiscal  year  1969  for  training  teachers  of  the 
retarded. 

The  Welfare  Administration  administers  a 
public  assistance  program  to  aid  needy  fami- 
lies to  support  retarded  children  who  are 
permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

In  all.  a  total  of  48  programs  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  service  p>rograms.  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects,  training, 
construction.  Income  maintenance,  and  other 
assistance  programs  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

To  coordinate  these  activities  a  Secretary's 
Committee  on  Meotal  Retardation  has  been 
formed.  Representatives  serve  on  this  Com- 
mittee from  each  unit  of  the  Department 
that  has  a  mental  retardation  program. 
Mental  retardation  activities  are  thus  admin- 
istered as  a  unified,  whole  program  which 
has  as  Its  objective  combating  mental  re- 
tardation with  every  resource  at  oxa  dlsp>06aJ. 
The  Commtttee  also  keept.  In  close  touch  with 
groups  outside  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned with  mental  retardation  programs. 

The  devriopaiesit  of  this  wide  array  of 
service  and  assistance  programs  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  was  very  gratifying  for  J.  Arthur 
Trudeau.  Yet  I  know  that  deep  Inside  he 
regretted  that  they  did  not  occur  thirty  years 
sooner  so  that  his  own  eon.  who  is  rightfully 
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any  father's  chief  concern,  might  have  been 
helped.  Still  I  know  he  was  deeply  grateful 
knowing  that,  at  last,  many  children  of  suc- 
ceeding generations  might  be  spared  the 
tragedy  of  mental  retardation. 

He  also  knew  that  much  work  still  remains 
to  be  done.  Great  gaps  stUl  exist  In  our 
knowledge  of  mental  retardation.  For  ex- 
ample. Arthur's  son  Kenney  Is  one  of  the  75 
per  cent  of  the  mentally  retarded  for  whom 
no  cause  of  their  afflicUon  is  known.  More 
I>crsonnel  need  lo  be  trained.  Many  more 
renters  such  as  the  Trudeau  Memorial  Cen- 
ter, to  which  this  club  has  given  its  full 
support,  must  be  established  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  can  promise  that  we  in  Congress  will  see 
that  adequate  funds  are  made  avalLible  but 
under  our  Federal  p.artnershlp  system  the 
States  must  supply  the  initiaUve  for  em- 
ploying these  funds  for  useful  purposes  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  many  States  have  been 
slow  in  taking  advanuge  of  the  assisUnce 
available  to  them. 

It  is  here  that  service  clubs  such  as  Rotary 
render  an  invaluable  service.  By  creating 
public  awarenes.s,  and  through  your  fund- 
raising  activities  to  get  the  Trudeau  Center 
built,  your  club  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  people  of  this  State  wanted  and  would 
support  such  a  center.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion was  undoubtedly  a  major  factor  in  se- 
curing State  Interest  and  assistance  for  the 
project.  And  I  am  verj-  pleased  to  see  one 
of  Arthur's  closest  friends,  one  who  has  done 
so  much  to  raise  funds  fur  the  J.  Arthur 
Trudeau  Memorial  Center,  and  my  friend 
Gene  La-sclo.  here  this  evening.  Gene  Lasclo 
raised  more  money  than  any  other  single 
individual  to  help  build  this  Center  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  friends  the  retarded  have 
In  our  State. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  recent  State  ac- 
tion is  only  the  first  of  many  activities  which 
Rhode  Isl.ind  will  undertake  to  fight  mental 
retardation.  Rhode  Island  can  develop  a 
comprehensive  program  in  this  field  that 
could  serve  as  a  model  to  other  States 

Certainly  J.  Arthur  Trudeau  would  be 
most  pleased  with  this  recent  turn  of  event-; 
But  restless  pioneer  that  he  was,  he  would 
urge  us  on  to  new  frontiers,  to  cut  through 
new  barriers  of  ignorance  and  apathy  until 
the  goal  he  sought  for  twenty-six  years  was 
finally  achieved.  No  less  than  the  final  elim- 
ination of  mental  retardation  on  all  its 
fronts  would  have  satisfied  him— no  less  I 
am  sure  will  satisfy  us. 


HJl.  4671 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E,  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Wednesday,  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico  Mr 
fapeaker,  it  appears  that  H.R.  4671  will 
soon  come  before  this  body  for  action. 
The  controversy  which  this  bill  has 
evoked  has  not  been  limited  only  to 
Washington  and  the  Congress,  but  it  has 
extended  into  my  home  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

In  the  interest  of  objectivity,  I  rise 
today  to  have  statements  of  each  side  of 
the  controversy  included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  This  exchange  was 
prompted  by  an  editorial  in  the  August  7 
^tion  of  the  New  Mexican,  Joining  in 
"us  exchanging  of  views  were  Mr  S  E 
Reynolds,  State  engineer  of  New  Mexico' 
and  Mr.  Jeffrey  Ingram,  southwestern 


representative  of  the  Sierra  Club  I  In- 
clude a  copy  of  the  editorial,  and  Mr 
Reynolds'  and  Mr.  Ingram's  letters  for 
inclusion  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Santa  Fe  (N,  Mex.1   New 
Mexican,  Aug.  7,  1966] 
Gr.\nd  Canyon  Brainwashing 
One    of    the    greatest    brainwashing    cam- 
paigns of  recent  years  has  been  tossed  at  the 
American    people    during    the    past    several 
months,    trying    to    sell    the    idea    that    the 
Central    Arizona    Project    will    flood    Grand 
Canyon. 

"Save  the  Grand  Canyon"  bumper  stickers 
seem  to  be  growing  in  popularity  as  the 
brainwashing  picks  up  steam.  Newsp.apers 
throughout  the  nation  are  jumping  on  the 
bandwagon,  even  though  most  of  the  editors 
have  never  seen  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
don  t  even  know  what  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  entails. 

We  suspect  that  most  of  the  papers  are 
getting  into  the  act  simply  because  it  sounds 
like  a  great  public  service,  a  conservation 
move  that  will  tell  readers  the  paper  is  100 
per  cent  American  and  100  per  cent  for  pre- 
serving the  nation's  great  historic  treasures 
This  Is  all  absolute  nonsense  to  anyone 
who  has  taken  the  time  to  learn  what  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  proposes  in  building 
two  new  dams  on  the  Colorado  River. 

It's  time  for  the  pubUc  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  cries  of  Sierra  Club  members  and 
others  backing  the  gigantic  undermining  in 
the  name  of  "saving"  the  Grand  Canyon 
Its  time  for  the  people  to  study  a  few 
facts  of  the  ca.se  and  determine  for  them- 
selves if  the  Grand  Canyon  would  be  "filled 
with  mud  and  water." 

And.  to  top  the  brainwashing  movement 
the  righteous  forces  recently  have  been  buy- 
ing advertisements  in  some  Eastern  newspa- 
pers showing  the  great  vista  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  filled  to  the  brim;  or  drawings  de- 
picting great  dams  in  the  middle  of  Havasu 
Falls.  It  would  seem  that  those  so  concerned 
would  at  least  stick  to  the  truth  in  their 
campaign  since  falsehoods  and  Innuendo  In 
the  long  run,  will  only  hurt  their  cause 

P.^^^A"''!^^^  ^''"■'^  '"  ^^'^  Central  Arizona 
Project?  First,  it  Is  pertinent  to  note  that 
the  bill  authorizing  Bridge  (Hualapai)  and 
Marble  Canyon  dams  has  more  than  30  co- 
sponsors  in  Congress,  representatives  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  states  (Including  New 
Mexico) .  These  lawmakers  are  looking  after 
the  Interests  of  their  home  states  and  if  the 
benefits  could  not  be  gained  without  harm- 
ing Grand  Canyon  they  certainly  wouldn't 
sponsor  the  legislation. 

Secondly,  no  lake  water  backed  up  behind 
the  dams  Will  actually  enter  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  Marble  Canyon  Dam  will  be 
upstream  from  Grand  Canyon  and  will  back 
up  water  toward  Glen  Canyon  Dam  which  in 
turn  creates  Lake  Powell  extending  far  into 
southern  Utah.  <"  »"i.o 

Bridge  Canyon  or  Hualapai  Dam  will  be 
downstream  from  the  National  Park  The 
lake  created  here  will  back  water  some  90 
miles   and   Will   extend    13   miles   along   the 

Park"  «n^H  ^^'^^''  "^'^""^  ^^"y^*^  National 
Park  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment-but  not  inside  the  NaUonal  Park  it- 
self. This  body  of  water  will  not  be  visible 
from  public  observation  points  on  either  the 
North  Rim  or  the  South  Rim.  Prom  those 
■tourist"  vantage  points  there  will  be  no 
change  ia  the  Grand  Canyon  or  the  wUd  wa- 
ters of  the  Colorado  River  below. 

But,  from  the  tourist  or  vacationist  stand- 
point, both  dams  will  create  outsUnding  rec- 
reation areas— comparable  to  Lake  Powell 
and  Lake  Mead. 

Why  are  the  dams  being  sought?  Much 
has  been  made  of  one  goal:  To  sell  power  to 
help  pay  for  the  project.  But  that  is  merely 
a  sidelight.  Prime  purpose  for  the  dams  is 
to  provide  power  for  a  system  of  pumping 
stations  to  move  water  from  the  Colorado 
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River  at  Parker  Dam  (far  below  Grand  Can- 
yon), over  the  Williams  Mountains  to  Phoc- 
n.x.  Central  Arizona  and  on  to  Tucson 

The  water  already  belongs  to  Arizona  it 
is  only  being  diverted  to  relieve  a  criucal 
saori..ge  facing  the  state's  central  valleys 
where  the  underground  water  tables  are 
dropping  drasliailly  each  year.  Transport- 
ing the  water  will  be  much  the  same  as  di- 
version of  S;m  Juan  River  water  through  the 
h\rge  tunnels  now  under  construction  in 
noriliwestern  New  Mexico. 

The  sale  of  power,  which  has  been  blown 
out  of  proportion,  will  be  merelv  a  byproduct 
Only  tlie  power  not  necessarv  for  mainuiin- 
ing  the  pimiplng  stations  will  be  sold  And 
since  it  IS  only  a  byproduct,  rates  would  be 
competitive  with  other  power  sources  Reve- 
nue from  the  surplus  power  is  expected  to 
p.ty  for  the  project. 

Boil  it  all  down  and  the  opposition  is  all 
wet  m  its  claims.  Arizona  needs  the  dims 
to  create  jxjwer  to  pump  water  It  already 
ow^ls  over  the  mountains;  -surplus"  pow^ 
will  be  sold  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  dams-  and 
finally,  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  will 
not  be  harmed. 

Why  not  help  Arizona  move  Its  w.-it<'r''  As- 
sured water  will  Increase  production  from 
Central  Arizona  which  means  more  income. 
more  t.ixes  and  other  benefi;s  from  that  area 
to  the  nation. 


Dams  Important  to  New  Mexico 
EnrroR:  In  my  view,  your  editorial  "  'Grand 
Cmyon'  Brain w.oshing"  appearing  in  the  Au- 
gust 7  issue  of  The  New  Mexican  is  a  eood 
treatment  of  the  facts  in  the  controversy  over 
the  proposal  to  construct  Bridge  Canvon  and 
M,irble  Ciinyon  dams  and  reservoirs"  on  the 
Colorado  River.  The  editorial  perhaps  did 
not  emphasize  sufficiently  New  Mexico's  stike 
HI  Uie  legislation  that  would  authorize  the 
Central  Arizona  FYoJect. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  representatives 
have  recently  reached  an  agreement  under 
Which  New  Mexico  would  be  permuted  lo 
increase  her  consumptive  uses  of  ;»-ater  from 
the  Gila  River  system  above  the  amount  of 
the  present  uses  (about  31.000  acre-feet  of 
consumptive  use  annually)  decreed  to  New 
Mexico  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona 
vs^  California,  et  al.  Under  this  agreement 
we  would  be  permitted  to  Increase  our  oon- 
sumptlve  use  from  the  Gila  River  system  by 
18.000  acre-feet  annually,  when  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  is  completed  and  to  increase 
our  consumptive  use  by  an  additional  30  000 
acre-feet  annually,  when  water  Is  imported 
to  the  Colorado  River.  The  effect  of  these 
new  uses  from  the  GUa  River  system  in  New 
Mexico  on  users  in  Arizona  would  be  offset 

oil  ^''^H  "^^  ^'°*"  *^«*  '»**°  ^eaai  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

of'^'4i?",^^'^^"K  ,f  "^^^-^  '"  Section  304 
of  HR  4€7l,  the  bill  recently  reported  by  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. v,^^i 

The  Arizona-New  Mexico  agreement  is  the 
only  means  of  making  water  available  for  our 
future  needs  from  the  Gila  River  system. 
Thus,  the  authorization  and  construction  of 
,,!  .  J^^l?'  Arizona  Project  is  vital,  not  only 
to  the  Phoenix  area  in  Arizona,  but  also  to 
the  GUa  River  Basin  in  New  Mexico. 

Marble  Canyon  dam  and  reservoir,  which 
would  produce  pumping  energy  for  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  and  power  revenues  to 
pay, a  part  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
costs,  is  essential  to  the  financial  feasibility 
of  the  project  and.  therefore,  the  authorisa- 
tion of  the  Marble  Canyon  unit  Is  vital  to  our 
people  on  the  Gila  River  system. 

The  testimony  of  the  Department  of  the 
interior  and  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  HJl.  4671  Indicate  that  power 
revenues  from  the  Bridge  Canyon  daiTand 
reservoir  unit  are  not  needed  to  make  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  financially  feasible 
Power  revenues  from  the  Bridge  Canyon  unit 
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may  b«  needed  to  finance  importation  of 
water  to  the  Colorado  River  for  the  iilttmate 
needa  of  tbe  Colorado  River  Basin  states.  A 
feasibility  report  on  plans  to  import  water  to 
the  Colorado  River  baa  not  been  completed 
but  would  be  authorized  by  H.R.  4671.  The 
administration  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  authorization  of  the  Bridge  Canyon  dam 
and  reservoir  should  be  deferrtd. 

Also  Important  to  New  Mexico  is  the  fact 
that  HJl.  4671  as  reported  by  the  House  com- 
mittee Is  a  vehicle  for  the  authorization  of 
the  Anlmas-La  Plata  reclamation  project  In 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  This  project 
wotild  fumlab  60,000  acre-feet  of  water  for 
the  Irrigation  of  16,700  acres  of  land  In  north- 
western New  Mexico  and  13,500  acre-feet  of 
water  for  municipal  purposes  at  Farmlngton, 
Aztec  and  other  New  Mexico  communities. 

If  the  bill  la  defeated  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Marble  Canyon  unit,  the  realization 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Anlmas-La  Plata  proj- 
ect would  be  Indefinitely  deferred  and  per- 
haps even  lost. 

S.  E.  RZTNOLDS, 

State  Engineer. 

August  16.  1966. 
Mr.  Stxvx  E.  Reynolds, 
State  Engineer, 
San  Fe.  N.  Hex. 

Hmjol  Ma.  Reynolds  :  I  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  your  Aug\ist  12  letter  in  The  New 
Mexican.  Your  reasoning  on  Hooker  dam, 
the  Anlmas-La  Plata  project,  and  Hualapal- 
Brldge-Canyon  dam.  Is  certainly  in  line  with 
New  Mexico's  Interests.  You  deserve  con- 
gratulations for  your  part  in  settling  the 
upper  GUa  question.  What  puzzles  me  Is 
that,  as  an  engineer,  you  do  not  realize  the 
Blgnlflcance  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclanuttlon's 
evidence  on  the  ability  of  the  Central  Arl- 
sona  Project  to  pay  for  Itself. 

The  most  concise  statement  of  this  evi- 
dence Is  the  pay-out  anlaysls  on  pp.  1396-8 
of  the  printed  record  of  the  May  hearings: 
an  analysis  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. In  spite  of  assumptions  which  I 
believe  unnecessarily  unfavorable,  this  table 
proves  that  the-Central  Arizona  Project,  us- 
ing Hoover  dam  revenues  after  pay-out  (as 
now  contemplated),  can  be  built,  operated. 
and  completely  paid  for,  even  If  neither  Mar- 
ble Canyon  nor  Hualapal-Brldge-Canyon  dam 
la  ever  built.  "ITiua  the  paragraph  In  your 
letter  dealing  with  the  necessity  of  Marble 
Canyon  dam  Is  Incorrect.  I  repeat  that  this 
conclusion  Is  based  on  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's figures,  not  mine. 

Consequently  the  conclusion  you  draw 
About  New  Mexico's  Interests  Is  contrary  to 
the  facta.  By  supporting  a  bill  which  has 
arouaed.  unnecessarily,  the  opposition  of 
conservationists  and  the  Northwest,  New 
Mexico.  Arizona  ft  Colorado  are  risking  losing 
projecta  whose  necessity  U>  not  disputed.  I 
reallae  there  may  be  political  considerations 
here,  but  I  wonder  If  New  Mexico  would  not 
be  better  If  It  supported  deletion  of  the 
Orand  Canyon  dams  &  Title  11:  California 
might  not  be  pleased,  but  everyone  else 
would. 

JxTTaxT  Ingram. 
Southwest  Representative,  Sierra  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  carefully  con- 
sidered this  legislation  and  its  impact 
on  New  Mexico.  For  many  years,  I  was 
a  resident  of  Grant  County,  N.  Mex., 
and  know  the  Importance  of  the  pro- 
P06ed  Hooker  Dam  to  that  area. 
Kqnftlly  important  to  another  section  of 
my  State — S€ui  Juan  County — is  the  pro- 
posed Animas-La  Plata  project.  Both 
these  measures  are  included  in  H  Jl.  4671 
and  I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  give  this  measure  their  full  support. 


Slip,  Slide,  and  Dack 


EXTENSION  OP  RE\L^RKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nV^S 
Wednesday,  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Sat- 
urday. Au£;u.'=t  20,  Washington  Evening 
Star.  Gould  Lincolii  remarks  that  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
has  given  birth  to  the  latest  of  a  long  list 
of  political  'boners"  uttered  by  men  In 
hiffh  public  office. 

The  problems  brought  about  by  this 
administration  certainly  are  dlCBcult  to 
justify,  to  defend,  or  to  answer,  there- 
fore, there  is  every  reason  to  sjTnpathlze 
with  Secretary  FYeeman  or  any  other 
high  admlru.strative  ofiQclal  who  chooses 
to  "slip,  slide,  and  duck"  when  called 
upon  to  defend  the  Great  Society. 

The  voters  of  America  will  remember 
this  famous  statement  come  November, 
for  they  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  best  answer  to  Inflation  Is  to 
elect  men  to  Congress  who  will  say  "no" 
to  some  of  the  plans  and  pi-ot;rams  of  this 
admimstration. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  slipping, 
sliding,  and  ducking  since  1961 — it  Is 
time  for  an  accounting. 

The  article  follows: 

Free\sans  "Slip,  Slide  and  Duck" 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
has  given  birth  to  the  latest  of  a  long  list 
of  political  "boners"  uttered  by  men  in  high 
office.  He  told  a  group  of  Democratic  con- 
gressional candidates  to  "slide,  slip  and 
duck"  all  questions — during  their  cami>algn- 
Ing — on  the  rising  costs  of  living.  His  state- 
ment has  brought  Joy  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tloniU  C<jninilttee,  which  is  now  bearing  down 
hard  on  the  Freeman  advice  to  avoid  the 
Inflation  issue — an  Issue  that  has  become 
the  OOP's  first  line  of  attack  on  President 
John.soiis  administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

The  Freeman  statement  was  made  at  a 
session  here  of  Democratic  congressional 
candidates  supposedly  off  the  record  and 
not  for  publication.  This  increases  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  statement.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate for  Freeman  and  the  Democrats  that, 
through  an  error,  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  admitted  to  the  meeting  and 
gave  Freeman's  advice  wide  publicity. 

The  Freeman  statement  recalls  the  quip 
made  by  the  late  Harry  Hopkins,  close  friend 
and  confidant  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  that  the  Democrats  wo\Ud  "tax 
and  tax.  spend  and  spend,  and  elect  and 
elect."  That's  what  Roosevelt  Democrats 
did  successfully  In  the  days  of  the  Depres- 
sion, and  continued  to  do.  And  this  is  what 
the  Democrats  are  doing  and  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  do  In  these  days  of  the  Johnson 
administration— the  difference  being  that 
today  there  is  no  depression  and  the  admin- 
istration insists  there  will  be  none. 

During  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
the  F*re6ldent's  choice  for  secretary  of  de- 
fense. Charles  Wilson,  head  of  General  Mo- 
tors, under  questioning  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee considering  his  nomination,  made  his 
famous  crack  that  "what's  good  for  General 
Motors  Is  good  for  the  country."  It  brought 
loud  outcries  from  Democratic  critics.  The 
Wilson  nomination  was  finally  confirmed, 
but  not  until  Wilson  had  been  given  a  fine- 


tooth  comb  going  over.  Freeman,  In  his  ad- 
vice to  the  Democratic  congressional  candi- 
dates, sxiggested  that  the  American  house- 
wife, by  her  spending  for  luxuries,  was  re- 
sponsible for  food  price  increases.  Repub- 
lican congresswomen  Immediately  rushed  to 
the  defense  of  housewives  and  had  some 
harsh  things  to  say  about  Freeman.  For  ex- 
ample. Rep.  Charlotte  Reh)  of  Illinois  com- 
mented : 

"The  secretary  of  agriculture  thinks  the 
American  housewives  are  to  blame  for  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  says  they  are  buying 
too  many  luxury  Items.  I  seem  to  remember 
that  President  Johnson  had  the  same  idea 
some  weeks  ago.  Perhaps  both  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Freeman  should  do 
some  grocery  shopping  themselves  and  then 
decide  what  are  luxury  items.  If  you  judge 
food  by  their  prices,  they  are  all  luxury 
Items,  and  I  think  neither  Mr.  Freeman  nor 
Mr.  Johnson  can  convince  anyone  that  the 
housewives  or  the  fanners  are  to  blame.  If 
they  want  reasons  for  Inflation  they  have 
only  to  look  at  their  own  wasteful  spending 
programs." 

Another  Irate  Republican  congresswoman. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Mat  of  Washington,  said: 

"The  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
must  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  today's 
higher  prices  of  food.  These  skyrocketing 
prices  are  caused  by  inflation.  And  the  in- 
flation Is  largely  the  result  of  the  wild  and 
uncontrolled  federal  spending  policies  of  the 
administration.  The  answer — which  Mr. 
Freeman  and  his  administration  choose  to  ig- 
nore— is  stop  runaway  spending  and  you  stop 
Inflation.  Pood  prices  will  then  level  out. 
But  leveling  Is  something  that  the  admin- 
istration and  Mr.  Freeman  evidently  don't 
know  about.  They  would  rather  'slip,  slide 
and  duck.' " 

Republican  Senate  leader  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen  of  Illinois  was  not  slow  to  back  up  the.se 
Republican  women  and  the  American  house- 
wife In  general. 

"Must  we  assume,"  he  said,  "that  Amer- 
ica's housewives  are  of  no  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion? There  Is  not  a  single  Issue  that  is  not 
of  paramount  concern  to  them.  Foremost 
among  these  are  the  issues  of  Inflation  and 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  None  know  their  Im- 
pact so  Intimately,  none  are  more  willing 
to  make  whatever  sacrifice  may  be  needed 
to  solve  them;  none  are  so  undeserving  of 
such  official  scorn  as  the  women  who  make 
the  homes  and  shape  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion. I  hope,  Indeed,  I  am  certain,  that  this 
downgrading  of  America's  housewives  will 
bring  forth  a  resentment  and  a  reaction  that 
will  be  fierce  and  formidable." 

If  living  costs  continue  to  Increase  during 
the  next  two  months,  the  Issue  could  really 
cut  Into  the  heavy  Democratic  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  despite  the 
fact  the  big  spenders  usually  have  the  better 
of  It  at  the  polls. 


Court  Versus  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  17.  1966.  the  Evening  Star  print- 
ed a  thought-provoking  editorial  follow- 
ing the  recent  decision  handed  down  by 
District    Judge    Howard    Corcoran    in 
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which  he  Issued  a  restraining  order 
against  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  I  submit  this  edi- 
torial; 

CotTET  Versus  C-ongress 
Some  Federal  judges  In  recent  years  have 
shown  little  hesitation  in  plunging  into  what 
Justice  Prankfurter  once  called  the  "politi- 
cal thicket."  Even  ao.  the  foray  by  District 
Judge  Howard  F.  Corcoran  came  as  a  real 
shocker. 

For  one  thing.  Judge  Corcoran  vrould  have 
to  be  listed  among  the  least  likely  candidates 
to  lead  such  a  charge.  And  for  another,  he 
plunged  in  deeper  than  any  Judge  has  pre- 
sumed to  go  before. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  coUlslons  In 
the  past  between  the  courts  and  the  Con- 
gress, and  there  doubtless  wUl  be  plenty 
more  In  the  future.  But  for  a  Federal  Judge 
to  assert  the  authority  to  forbid  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  hold  hearings  and  ques- 
tion witnesses  In  pursuit  of  a  leglslaUve  pur- 
pose la  unheard  of.  It  Is  doubtftU,  however, 
that  much  more  will  come  of  this  particular 
clash. 

Judge  Oorcoran's  temporary  restraining 
order  was  hastily  rescinded  by  a  panel  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Just  In 
time  to  avoid  a  showdown  with  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  For  the  subcommittee  fully  In- 
tended to  proceed  with  Its  hearing,  court 
order  or  no  court  order,  and  this  might  have 
led  to  a  test  of  the  power  of  the  court  to 
punish  a  congressional  committee  for  con- 
tempt. In  the  circumstances  of  this  con- 
troversy. It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  that 
either  the  court  or  the  Congress  would  want 
to  force  that  Issue  to  a  final  decision. 

In  our  view.  Judge  Oorcoran's  Initial  rul- 
ing was  plainly  in  error.  For  as  Speaker  Mc- 
CdRMACK  said,  if  a  Federal  Judge  can  enjoin 
one  committee  of  Congress,  he  presumably 
would  have  authority  to  enjoin  any  commit- 
tee. And  if  the  committees  can  be  enjoined, 
and  thereby  prevented  from  functioning' 
what  Is  there  to  stop  the  courts  from  enjoin-' 
Ing  Congress  Itself? 

Merely  to  ask  the  question  would  seem  to 
pose  an  absurd  Issue  under  this  country's 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers.  But 
perhaps  one  should  not  be  too  sure.  "Hie  ap- 
pellate court  panel  has  retained  jurisdiction 
of  the  matter  and  will  hold  further  hearings. 
So  In  view  of  this,  and  In  the  light  of  some 
recent  court  rulings.  It  might  be  Just  as  weU 
to  await  developments  before  reaching  a 
firm  conclusion  that  Capitol  Hill  is  one  po- 
litical thicket  that  Is  off  limits  for  adven- 
turous Judges. 
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Within  a  year,  the  newspaper  tells  its 
readers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will 
have  sent  135  men  to  train  some  170 
Thai  and  Laotian  technicians  in  water 
and  land  resources  development  studies. 
The  objective  of  the  Lower  Mekong  River 
project  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  Thais,  Laotians,  and  their  neighbors. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  this  report  on 
our  constructive  effort  in  southeast  Asia: 

Thk  "Other"  Southeast  Asia  Wa*  Is  Con- 
STRucnva,  Nor  DssTEucrnvx 
When  It  comes  to  Southeast  Asia  all  of 
the  attention  and  news  stories  center  around 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam  where  America  has  In- 
vested a  great  many  of  Its  troops  and  much 
money  to  stem  the  flood  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

But  there's  another  project  in  that  area 
aimed  at  controlling  a  flood  of  another  sort 
that  Is  not  receiving  as  much  pubUclty.  It 
involves  the  Lower  Mekong  River  between 
Thailand  and  Laos. 

The  United  State*  Is  sending  eight  water 
resources  experts  to  make  a  two-year  InvesU- 
gatlon  of  the  Pa  Mong  project,  a  huge,  multi- 
purpose water  development  proposal.  One  of 
the  few  large  developments  In  the  world  Pa 
Mong  would  catch  and  store  water  regularly 
during  the  monsoon  season  preventing  floods 
and  providing  for  irrigation  of  2  million  acrea 
of  land  during  the  six-month  dry  season. 

Through  the  project,  which  wlU  Involve 
Involve  navigation  operations  and  other 
water-related  studies  of  the  Mekong,  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  In  the  wwld.  It  Is  hoped  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  and  Increase  the 
Income  of  the  Thais,  LaoUana  and  their 
neighbors.  Within  a  year  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation win  have  appointed  35  men  who 
will  train  about  170  Thai  and  Laotian  engi- 
neers and  technicians  In  water  and  land  re- 
sources development  studlea. 

No  one  U  being  shot  at,  clUes  and  vlllagea 
aren't  being  bombed  and  property  isn't  being 
wantonly  destroyed  so  there  are  no  headlines 
for  the  Pa  Mong  story  and  others  like  It. 
But  this  is  part  of  the  other  war  being  waged 
by  the  United  States— a  war  of  construcUon 
not  destruction. 


respect  to  Spain,  and  I  beUeve  he  has 
succeeded  admirably.  Therefore,  I  in- 
sert these  articles  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

Spain  Todat 


The  "Other  War" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 

or  wissr  vibginia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  "other  war"  in  south- 
east Asia  does  not  receive  the  public  no- 
tice It  deserves. 

Thankfully,  newspapers  from  time  to 
time  report  on  the  rehabilitation  and  de- 
velopment projects  for  which  the  United 
States  is  supplying  expertise  and  assist- 
ance. 

One  such  report  appears  in  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Daily  Mail.  It  con- 
cerns the  Pa  Mong  water  development 
project  on  the  Lower  Mekong  River  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Laos. 


Spain  Todaj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  VTT 

or   CALlrORMIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Ausrust  24, 1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the 
people  of  Spain  saw  fit  to  oppose  the  Im- 
position of  a  Communist  regime  upon 
their  proud  land,  the  mouthpieces  of  lib- 
eralism and  commxuiism  have  attempted 
to  make  this  ancient  state  a  pariah 
among  nations.  Factual  reporting  of  the 
circumstances  of  Spanish  life  has  been  a 
rarity.  The  sins  of  the  Spaniards  receive 
wide  publicity.  Their  integrity  and  ac- 
complishments are  ignored.  Yet,  this 
nation,  the  nrst  in  Western  Europe  to 
undergo  a  Communist  bloodbath,  has  re- 
mained steadfast  to  the  cause  of  Western 
civilization,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
strongest  of  our  alUes  in  the  fight  against 
International  communism. 

Mr.  Ray  McHugh,  the  esteemed  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Copley 
News  Service,  has  recently  returned  from 
an  extensive  tour  of  Western  Europe. 
He  has  written  two  articles  which  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  the  Uberal  curtain  in 


(First  Of  two  articles) 
(Editor's  Note. — Thousands  died  In  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  the  country  laj»  eco- 
nomically prostrate  for  years.  Now  Spain  Is 
losing  that  backward  look  as  It  edges  steadily 
into  the  modem  world.  In  the  following 
story,  first  of  two,  the  "new"  Spain  Is  de- 
scribed.) 

(By  Ray  McHugh.  Copley  News  Service) 
Madrid. — The   stepchUd   of   Europe   for   a 
third  of  a  century,  Sptdn  Is  making  a  de- 
termined effort  to  reenter  the  Western  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Spain  Is  looking  to  the  United  Statea  for 
assistance  In  prying  open  the  doors  to  the 
north.  Oddly  enough,  one  course  may  lie 
through  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  learned  frtxn  both  Spanlah 
Foreign  Office  and  US.  Embassy  sources  here 
that  Spain  Is  considering  sending  an  army 
medical  team  to  South  Vietnam.  The  Span- 
ish armed  forces,  closely  associated  with  V.S. 
military  men,  are  urging  the  move. 

It  would  have  major  Importance  to  the 
Johnson  administration.  It  would  mark  the 
first  European  commitment  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  West  Germany  has  sent  a  hoopltal 
ship,  but  Its  work  is  directed  at  South  Viet- 
namese civilians. 

Isolated  and  ostracized  since  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  of  1936-1939.  Spain  Is  now  flexing 
her  muscles  In  an  exciting  race  to  catch  up 
with  the  modem  world.  6 

The  defense  treaty  with  the  United  State* 
In  1952  that  brought  Strategic  Air  Command 
nuclear  bombers  to  Spain  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  "trigger"  for  the  Spanish  r»- 
covery.  The  SAC  bases,  followed  later  by  the 
Polaris  submarine  base  at  Rota,  have 
brought  a  bUUon-dollar  UJS.  defense  commit- 
ment to  Spain. 

But.  perhaps  more  Important,  they  brought 
"respectability"  to  the  regime  of  Generalis- 
simo Francisco  Franco,  known  to  Spaniards 
as  "CaudUlo."  Reassured  by  the  UJB.  am- 
ance,  millions  of  tourists  have  poured  Into 
Spain.  Tourism  Is  now  the  country's  biggest 
Industry. 

Don  Louis  Santiago  de  Pablo.  Secretary 
General  of  the  Tourism  Department,  pre- 
dicted that  16  mllUon  foreigner*— ^1  for 
every  2  Spaniards — will  visit  Spain  this 
year.  About  400,000  of  them  wUl  be  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  new  "respectability"  also  has  set  off 
a  wave  of  foreign  Investment  in  Spain— 
about  50  percent  of  It  American.  It  now 
totals  about  »5.4  billion,  with  another  »120 
million  expected  this  year. 

Development  Minister  Lopez  Rojo  pointed 
out  In  an  Interview  that  Spain's  economy 
today  represents  one  of  the  world's  best 
business  Investments. 

"We  offer  foreign  capital  the  most  liberal 
terms,"  he  said,  "including  the  right  of  full 
repatriation  of  profits  and  capital.  If  a  for- 
eign Investor  decides  to  seU  his  holdings,  we 
even  guarantee  him  the  appreciation  value." 

Switzerland  and  West  Germany  rank 
closely  behind  the  United  States  In  Span- 
ish Investments.  Much  of  the  Swiss  invest- 
ment represents  capital  from  other  European 
countries  that  has  fled  oversoclallzed  econ- 
omies. Much  of  the  Swiss  investment  Is 
actually  Italian  In  origin,  Rojo  said. 

The  Minister  is  now  midway  through  a  ■ 
4-year  economic  plan  that  is  already  pro- 
ducing startling  results.  With  emphasis  on 
Industry,  transportation.  Irrigation  and  edu- 
cation, the  program  is  credited  with  creat- 
ing 300,000  new  jobs  since  1965. 

"The  majority  of  these  jobs  are  in  indus- 
try." Rojo  said,  "and  they  are  being  filled  by 
people  from  our  struggling  farms,  and  they 
are  coming  voluntarily. 

"They  are  not  being  pushed." 
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The  employment  plctiire  is  also  helped  by 
the  exodiM  of  several  hundred  thousand 
SpanlaxtU  to  Jobs  In  Weetem  Eiirope  particu- 
larly West  Germany. 

The  first  3  years  of  the  development  plan 
have  brought  a  2S-percent  increase  In  sec- 
ondary school  and  college  opportunitiee. 

An  irrigation  i>rogram  designed  to  bring 
water  to  Spain's  arid  central,  eastern  and 
southern  regions  is  well  underway.  Dams 
helped  irrigate  226,650  acres  in  1965.  Rojo 
predicted  another  247,000  acres  will  be  Irri- 
gated this  year.  He  said  452,010  acres  have 
been  reforested. 

The  Irrigation  effort  Is  aimed  at  bringing 
to  Spain's  dry  lands  the  excess  waters  of  the 
xtortbem  "Green  Belt"  in  the  Pyrenees,  the 
OaUd*  region  north  of  Portugal  'where  you 
never  see  the  sun,"  and  the  southwestern  ' 
Province  of  Cadiz. 

Agrlcultvire  is  stampyed  Spain's  top  in- 
ternal program  by  Spanish  officials  and  by 
VS.  Embassy  experts.  The  country  im- 
ported •5'73  million  in  food  last  year,  a  major 
factor  in  a  >100  nUllion  deficit  in  its  balance 
of  payments. 

A  large,  jjercentage  of  these  imports  was 
made  up  of  beef  from  Argentina. 

The  irrigation  program,  which  Rojo  eays 
can  eventually  turn  Spain  into  "a  land  of 
lakes,"  is  only  part  of  the  agricultural  effort. 
American  technology  also  is  playing  a  major 
part  In  improved  farming  and  higher  yields. 
But  a  peratetent  problem  rem.alnis. 

"This  is  a  country  of  small  farms,"  said  the 
Minister.  "It  is  chopped  up  into  small  un- 
•ocxkomlciU  parcels  that  defy  mechanization 
and  it  is  dotted  every  few  kilonjeters  with 
tiny  Tillages  that  can  offer  little  to  the 
people." 

To  correct  this,  Spain  has  embarked  on  a 
daring  program.  Using  subsidies,  liberal 
credit  terms  and  what  one  friend  of  Franco 
called  "good  public  relations,"  It  Is  seeking 
to  build  new  cities  of  8.000  to  10,000  people 
In  which  will  be  concentrated  the  popula- 
tiona  of  the  villages.  The  Government  will 
then  buy  the  small  land  parcels,  tie  them 
together  into  bigger,  more  economical  plots 
and  then  resell  them  to  farm  families.  A 
•pedal  bank  called  "Banco  de  Credlto  Agrl- 
colo"  has  been  established  to  handle  this 
program  and  farm  cooperatives  are  being  or- 
ganized. 

"In  one  province  in  Castille."  said  Rojo, 
"We  hope  to  merge  278  little  villages  Into 
33  towns. 

"These  people  will  still  be  engaged  In 
agriculture,  but  we  will  be  able  to  offer 
them  a  higher  standard  of  living,  better 
■cbods.  hospitals,  cinemas,  telephones  and 
other  conveniences, 

"We  are  prepared  to  subsidize  the  mech- 
anization of  the  farms  and  we'll  subsidize 
the  cultivation  of  crops  that  will  make 
money." 

Rojo  also  Indicated  that  some  of  Spain's 
large  estates  will  be  targets  for  reform. 

"Too  much  valuable  farmland  is  tied  up 
now  In  private  hunting  preserves,"  he  said. 

But  the  minister  claimed  that  his  entire 
4-year  plan  is  btised  on  voluntary  coopera- 
tion, not  government  coercion. 

"Oh,  we  withhold  some  subsidies  from  vil- 
lages and  people  who  do  not  cooperate."  he 
said.  "But  there  Is  no  seizure  of  property. 
So  far  the  response  has  been  enthusiastic." 

But  while  agricultural  problems  and  ex- 
periments take  up  a  full  volume  in  the  plan's 
outline,  there  are  37  other  volumes  that  re- 
flect optimism. 

The  peseta  Is  one  of  Western  Europe's  most 
•table  currencies.  It  has  been  pegged  at  60 
to  the  VS.  dollar  since  1959.  Credit  curbs 
Imposed  In  late  1965  have  checked  a  threat- 
ened Inflation.  Private  credit  was  expand- 
ing at  a  rate  of  20  percent  In  the  first  quar'- 
ter  at  1965.  The  rate  of  expansion  has  now 
leveled  off  at  17  percent,  according  to  Rojo. 

"The  rate  In  othn  European  countries 
U  about  10  percent,"  he  pointed  out.    "Our 


policy  has  been  to  decelerate  the  expansion, 
not  to  stop  it." 

For  the  last  5  years  Spain's  economy  has 
been  the  fastest  growing  one  in  BMrope. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Angler  Biddle  Duke  re- 
called that  when  he  first  c:tme  to  Spain  In 
1951  the  country's  per  capita  income  was  tl25 
a  year.  It  has  now  Jumped  to  more  than 
♦600  and  is  ri.stng  steadily. 

But  it  has  a  long  way  to  go.  Neighboring 
Prance   boasts   a   $2,500  average 

The  Marqvus  de  Prat  de  MantouiUet.  a 
career  ambjjisador,  confidant*  of  Prrinco  and 
chief  Spanisli  negotiator  of  the  American 
base  agreement,  used  this  illustration: 

•■I  built  11  house  in  ICiSl  and  the  workers 
walked  about  two  kilomcTers  from  the  vil- 
lage. In  1959  I  made  some  repairs  and  the 
workers  came  on  bicycles.  This  year  they 
are  back  again  only  they  come  on  motor 
6cooter.s  or  in  sniill  cars." 

New  license  numbers  have  climbed  in  Ij 
ye-trs   from  30,000   to  600.000. 

Seeking  to  accelerate  its  economic  growth, 
Spain  is  now  negotiating  for  associate  mem- 
bership in  the  European  Conimon  Market. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  we  will  be  admitted," 
said  Rojo.  "And  when  we  are,  we  will  work 
for  full  membership." 

On  the  lndu.>;trial  front.  Spain's  progress 
has  been  startling.  Home-built  cars  crowd 
the  wide,  tree-lined  bouievards  of  Madrid — 
not  as  densely  as  in  Paris  or  Rome  or  London, 
but  thick  enough  to  cause  two-block-long 
traffic  Jams  at  6  p.m. 

High-rise  aparlnieuus,  attractive  with  their 
grillwork  balconies  and  Spanish  courtyard 
architectvire  seem  to  be  springing  up  all  over 
Madrid.  Sprawling  one-story  factories  bake 
in  the  sununer  heat  on  tt:.e  freeways  that 
radiate  from  M^rid. 

Manufactured  goods  were  Spain's  blggeet 
1965  export  with  the  United  Suites,  the  Mid- 
dle East.  'West  Germany,  and  Latin  America 
ranking  as  the  biggest  cxistomcn. 

One  surprise  in  the  Rojo  Review  showed 
that  Spam  exports  a  sizable  amoiuit  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  to  West  Genr.tvny,  which  Is 
generally  regarded  as  tiie  electronics  leader 
In  Europe. 

Industrial  exports  rose  sharply  in  1965  as 
new  plants  were  built.  A  startling  24-per- 
cent increase   Ls  predicted  for   1966. 

To  keep  the  expansion  going,  the  Minister 
said  Spain  is  now  seeking  to  encourage  In- 
vestments here  by  American  machine  and 
machine  tool  manufacturers. 

The  t)Oom  In  Spain  Is  generally  credited  to 
the  loosening  of  Franco's  tight  grip  on  this 
nation  of  30  million.  But  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  the  victor  In  the  civil  war  la 
losing  his  hold  on  the  people. 

"If  an  election  were  held  tomorrow."  said 
a  high-ranking  American  diplom.at,  "Franco 
would  win  in  a  landslide.  Some  of  his  Min- 
isters don't  share  In  this  popularity,  but 
Franco  Is  a  respected  leader." 

There  won't  be  any  election  for  Chief  of 
State,  ho'A'ever.  Franco  holds  that  post  for 
life. 

Spain  Todat 

(Last  of  two  articles  by  Ray  McIIugh.  Copely 
News  Service ) 

Madrjd — There  Is  a  ferment  In  Spain  over 
what  WTll  happen  after  73-year-old  General- 
issimo Francisco  Franco  p.isses  from  the 
scene. 

The  almost-free  press  that  recently  es- 
caped from  government  censorship  has  been 
having  a  field  day  with  the  question. 

Constitutionally.  Spain  te  still  a  monarchy 
and  Franco  has  pledged  that  a  king  will  be 
restored  to  the  throne  in  Madrid.  The  pre- 
tender le  Don  Juan  de  Bourbon  who  lives  in 
exile  in  neighboring  PortugaL 

Despite  the  furor  In  Spain  and  the  claims 
of  CarlLsts  In  Navarro  and  Independent- 
minded  Basques  in  the  north,  it  Is  generally 
agreed  in  Madrid  that  Don  Juan  will  follow 
Franco.     For  how  long  is  another  question. 


His  son.  Prince  Juan  Carlos,  27,  lives  In 
Spain.  He  has  been  carefully  groomed  by 
Franco.  He  is  an  officer  in  the  Spanish 
Army.  He  l£  a  "neighbor"  of  the  Caudlllo, 
living  in  a  palace  not  far  from  Franco's 
magnificent  home. 

FYanco  himself  has  pledged  that  "the  order 
of  the  dynasty"  will  be  preserved.  This 
means  Don  Juan  will  be  recalled  from  Portu- 
gal after  Franco's  death  by  a  "regency  coun- 
cil "  that  would  rule  Spain  In  an  Interim 
3-day  period. 

Biit  there  is  troubled  speculation  among 
Spaniards  and  foreign  diplomats  over  what 
might  happen  if  Franco  suffered  a  disabling 
illness  It  is  known  that  the  Spanish  Cabi- 
net Is  sh.arply  divided  on  the  succession  mat- 
ter. A  minority — but  a  powerful  minority  — 
fears  that  Don  Juan  would  Introduce  wide- 
spread political  liberalization.  This  group 
rpix)rtedly  considers  Juan  Carlos  more  likely 
to  continue  Franco's  policies. 

There  has  been  great  speculation  in  Spain 
that  FYanco  may  decide  to  divide  his  powers, 
retaining  his  chlef-of-state  prerogatives  but 
appointing  a  "head  of  government." 

What  this  would  do  in  the  event  of  his 
death  has  Spaniards  guessing. 

The  Caudlllo,  however,  is  reported  In 
excellent  health  by  close  friends.  They 
point  to  the  vigorous  schedule  he  fol- 
lowed on  his  recent  trip  to  Barcelona  and 
to  the  fact  that  he  relished  the  ceremonies 
and  followed  them  with  some  vigorous  deep- 
sea  fishing  (his  favorite  pastime  ) 

The  possibUity  that  he  might  suffer  an 
Incapacitating  illness,  such  as  a  stroke,  wor- 
ries many.  They  foresee  a  domestic  crisis 
arising  from  the  traditionalist  versus  moder- 
ate elements  in  the  cabinet.  If  such  a  crisis 
arose,  the  army  cotild  be  expected  to  inter- 
vene and  the  entire  question  of  succession 
would  be  reopened. 

The  Spaniards  are  still  volatile  people. 
Under  Franco  they  have  enjoyed  their  first 
quarter-century  of  peace  since  the  time  of 
the  Goths.  Franco  has  now  avoided  war  for 
27  years.  The  pre\ious  record  belonged  to 
Queen  Isaiiella  In  the  I5th  century.  Siie 
got  by  for  22  years. 

The  civil  war  of  the  thirties  was  Spain's 
third  such  confilct  In  the  20th  century.  It 
also  was  the  bloodiest.  It  left  624.000  dead 
and  183  cities  in  ruins,  and  It  left  Spain  an 
outcast. 

Fighting  the  leftist-liberal  republic  that 
was  strongly  supported  by  Moscow.  Franco 
allied  himself  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 
He  t)ecame  the  third  man  in  a  F;iscist  Btu-o- 
pean  triumvirate.  The  civil  war  became  a 
testing  ground  for  the  weapons  that  Hitler 
later  unleased  against  all  of  Etu-ope. 

These  memories  die  hard,  particularly  in 
countries  like  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway  and  Britain  which  suffered  terrible 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

They  have  been  revived  In  Britain  by  the 
Spanish  claims  to  Gibraltar — an  issue  that 
other  weetem  diplomats  believe  constitutes 
"bad  timing"  by  the  Spanish  foreign  office. 

"We  oould  hope  that  Spain  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation and  that  somehow  Gibraltar  would 
become  a  NATO  base,"  said  a  top  American 
diplomat.  "This  might  be  a  perfect  solu- 
tion, but  Spain  is  not  yet  in  NATO  and  this 
confronuation  with  Britain  complicates 
things." 

But  despite  these  problems,  Spain  is  per- 
sistently endging  closer  to  Europye.  Foreign 
Minister  Fernando  Castiella  y  Maiz  says  Spain 
has  no  interest  In  joining  the  alliance, 
but  other  members  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment say  Franco  would  be  quick  to  accept. 
"Of  course  the  foreign  minister  has  to 
deny  Interest,"  said  one  Spanish  cabinet 
member.  "It  would  be  embarrassing  to  seek 
entry  and  be  denied." 

Spanish  officials  believe  their  consistent 
anti-Communist  position  has  been  upheld  by 
events  since  World  War  n  and  they  chafe  at 
reminders  of  criticism  In  northern  E^irope. 
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"We  understood  the  problem  and  the  am- 
bitions of  Moscow  long  before  anyone  else." 
said  one.  "It  was  Lenin  who  decreed  that 
Spain  should  be  the  flrBrt  Oommunlat  state 
outside  Russia.  His  plan  was  that  our  coun- 
try should  become  a  Red  anchor  In  the  south 
and  that  all  of  Europe  would  be  squeezed  to 
death  In  between.  It  didn't  work  because  we 
fought.  We  took  help  where  we  could  get 
It. 

"Wo  are  ready  to  fight  communism  again 
If  It  threatens.  That  is  why  we  support 
America  in  Viet  Nam.  That  is  why  we  are 
considering  sending  some  of  our  soldiers  to 
help  you." 

Spain  had  an  estimated  one  million  Com- 
munists and  allied  socialists  and  anarclilsts 
in  1936.  Today  Red  strength  is  estimated  at 
5,000  to  10,000. 

Washington  strongly  favors  Spain's  en- 
trance into  NATO  and  Its  association  with 
the  Common  Market.  The  NATO  move 
would  shore  up  the  alliance  at  a  time  when  it 
has  been  badly  shaken  by  the  withdrawal  of 
French  military  forces.  It  also  would  offer 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  SAC  and  Polaris 
bases  In  Spain.. 

The  bases  treaty  comes  up  for  renewal  In 
1968.  U.S.  diplomats  here  believe  that  If  the 
United  States  cotild  turn  these  bases  over  to 
NATO,  or  could  withdraw  from  them,  it 
would  represent  a  major  diplomatic  victory. 
"The  bases  are  approaching  obsolescence 
as  our  missile  force  grows  stronger  and  as 
our  Polaris  weapons  achieve  greater  range," 
said  one. 

The  ba^es  have  served  their  purpose.  For 
15  years,  at  a  cost  of  a  bUUon  dollars,  they 
have  helped  keep  the  peace. 

"If  we  could  withdraw  It  would  be  evidence 
to  Spain  and  to  the  world  that  we  mean 
what  we  say:  that  our  overseas  bases  are  for 
the  common  good  and  are  not  an  attempt  to 
'satelllze'  any  cotmtry." 

The  diplomats  admit,  however,  that  mili- 
tary technology  may  not  have  reached  the 
point  in  1968  when  the  bases  can  be  aban- 
doned. Thus  they  see  admission  of  Spain 
to  NATO  as  a  prime  goal. 

The  loss  of  a  nuclear  bomb  last  winter  off 
Palomares  In  Spain  has  brought  a  shift  In 
Madrid's  view  of  these  bases,  they  say. 

"When  we  came  to  Spain,  the  Spaniards 
were  flattered,"  said  one.  "They  were  com- 
plimented on  their  association  with  the 
world's  great  democratic  power.  Now  they 
have  suddenly  realized  that  they  are  allied 
with  the  world's  great  nuclear  power.  The 
bilateral  nature  of  the  arrangement  has  been 
emphasized.  They  realize  that  they  are  still 
not  really  p>art  of  E^urope. 

"That's  why  It's  so  Important  that  they  be 
brought  Into  NATO  and  Into  the  Cdmmon 
Market." 

The  barriers  raised  by  the  Franco  dictator- 
ship are  being  lowered  to  clear  the  way. 

The  recent  end  to  press  censorship,  pro- 
posed welfare  laws,  a  church  reform  bUl  and 
other  liberalizing  measures  are  before  the 
Spanish  parliament. 

The  powerful  role  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  a  partner  in  Spain's  Government 
also  is  changing.  Although  Spain's  cardinals 
represented  the  most  conservative  elements 
at  the  ecumenical  council  in  Rome,  the 
younger  priests  are  described  as  bent  on 
liberalism.  Priests  were  involved  In  recent 
student  protests  at  Barcelona  that  centered 
on  demands  for  more  representation  in  the 
government's  student  "sindlca"  or  union. 

Franco's  government  continuee  to  be 
frankly  paternalistic,  but  his  national  move- 
ment represents  a  wide  spectrum  of  poliUcal 
opinion. 

"We  have  our  Pulbrights  and  Morses,  too," 
laughed  the  Marquis  de  Prat  de  Mantoulllet. 
a  Franco  Intimate, 

The  marquis  said  the  world  is  still  too  im- 
famlUar  with  FYanco's  personality. 

"He  has  two  sides,"  he  said.  "One  la  th* 
complete  soldier.    The  other  is  more  complex. 
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It  involves  strong  social  consciousness  and 
•  determinatloa  to  advance  the  Spanish 
people. 

"Socialism — by  that  I  mean  public  wel- 
tore  programs — la  coming  to  Spain  from  the 
top,   not  the  bottom." 

Franco  has  brought  Spain  a  long  way  in 
the  last  16  years.  The  Judgment  of  success 
or  failure  could  rest  on  the  events  of  the 
next  2  or  3  years. 


Save  the  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  direct  connection  with  to- 
day's debate  regarding  the  wisdom  of 
placing  the  Maritime  Administration 
into  the  proixjsed  new  Department  of 
Transportation  I  call  attention  to  three 
published  items  and  ask  they  be  repro- 
duced here. 

The  first  is  an  article  by  Raymond 
Moley  appearing  in  Newsweek  magazine 
for  August  22.  The  second  Is  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
for  August  16.  The  third  Is  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  August  17 
showing  current  U.S.  reliance  on  overage 
ships  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
military  effort  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  articles  and  editorial  follow: 
[From  Newsweek  magazine,   Aug.  22,   1966) 
The   Cold   Witt  War 


(By  Raymond  Moley) 

The  rising  challenge  of  Soviet  sea  power 
is  now  perhaps  the  central  point  In  a  revision 
of  cold-war  strategy.  After  the  death  of 
Stalin  it  seems  to  have  become  evident  to 
Khrushchev  and  other  shrewd  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  that  to  overrun  Europe  with  the 
immense  Red  Army — or  even  to  paralyze 
Western  Europe  through  the  promotion  of 
Communist  parties  there — would  be  srif- 
defeatlng.  This  would  be  true  even  if  it 
could  be  conceived  that  the  United  States 
were  kept  out  erf  the  conflict  and  nuclear  war 
avoided.  For  in  either  case,  by  Invasion  or 
by  subversion  in  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  economically  Isolated  and  Its 
own  development  frustrated  for  years  to 
come. 

In  any  event,  Russian  economic  develop- 
ment would  be  slow  because  of  the  great 
distances  between  raw  materials  and  Soviet 
Industrial  centers.  Transportation  within 
the  great  land  mass  would  be  difficult. 

The  need  for  food  became  more  and  more 
imperative  as  agricultural  plans  lagged.  It 
was  also  necessary  to  buy  machinery  and 
equipment.  Consequently,  the  Soviet  Union 
began  to  encourage  commerce  with  the 
highly  industralized  naUons  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  more  recenUy  with  Japan.  The 
Ironical  part  of  this  U  that  these  countries 
have  recovered  very  largely  because  of  Amer- 
ican help. 

THB    NEW    SOVirr    KAVT 

In  this  move  toward  more  mutually  ad- 
vantageous trade  relations,  the  old  dream  of 
ideological  conquest  was  not  forgotten,  nor 
was  the  calctilated  plan  to  embarrass  the 
United  States  and  drain  Its  peeourcee.  This 
is  carried  on  In  part  by  subversion  coupled 
with  Incitement  of  disturbances,  mosUy  In 
the  new  and  developing  nattons,  and  also  by 
presmire  near  or  at  the  great  narrow  channels 
of  aea  tran^xxtaUoa. 


On  a  world  scale  the  Soviet  moved  to  break 
out  of  Its  land  tsolaUon,  and  this  could  only 
be  accomplished  by  exploitation  of  the  high 
seas. 

The  Soviet  Navy  had  lu  origin  in  1928  as 
a  part  of  Stalin's  various  plans.  It  is  now 
second  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1965-66  cdlUon  of  "Jane's  Fighting 
Ships,"  the  Soviet  has  22  cruisers.  150  de- 
stroyers, 35  nuclear-poweired  submarines,  390 
conventionally  powered  submarines.  100  frig- 
ates, 700  mine  sweepers.  250  escort  and  patrol 
vessels,  350  motor  torpedo  boats,  560  motor 
gunboats.  130  landing  craft.  300  auxlUaries 
and  200  service  craft.  It  does  not  now  have 
any  aircraft  carriers.  This  navy  is  relatively 
smxUl  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  Ls  very  modem. 

MERCHANT    MARINE    PRIOMTT 

Much  more  important  than  the  Soviet 
Na\-y  is  the  great  expansion  of  the  Russian 
merchant  marine.  A  flve-year  plan  was 
launched  In  1956  to  build  5  million  tons  of 
shipping  by  1960.  And  In  1960  a  twenty-year 
plan  was  Inaugurated.  This  tremendous 
building  program  was  carried  on  In  the  ship- 
yards of  no  lees  than  ten  nations.  Accord- 
ing to  Jane's,  the  Soviet  had  1.000  merchant 
ships  ten  years  ago.  It  now  has  in  service 
1,700.  aggregating  7  million  gross  tons.  In 
May  1966  the  Soviet  had  under  constsructlon 
or  on  order  581  ships  totaling  Just  imder  0 
million  d.w.  tons.  When  sea  power  is  calcu- 
lated, this  Soviet  merchant  fleet  must  be 
reckoned  as  a  naval  auxiliary.  Most  of  their 
ships  are  designed  to  be  readily  convertible 
for  war  purjxjses. 

In  the  United  States  the  current  budget 
for  shipyard  subsidy  allows  for  the  construc- 
tion of  only  thirteen  dry-cargo  ships,  al- 
though 70  per  cent  of  American  shipping  U 
obsolete.  The  war  In  Vietnam  has  already 
called  for  a  large  proportion  o*  the  usable 
remainders  in  the  reserve  fleet.  Without  firm 
Executive  action,  we  are  heading  for  a  na- 
tional disaster. 

We  have  only  to  recaU  the  Cuban  missile 
episode  to  realize  that  Soviet  merchant  ships 
are  well  designed,  well  built  and  extremely 
efficient  In  operation.  Moreover,  In  addition 
to  shipyards  Russia  has  built  excellent  port 
facilities.  There  la  expert  management,  and 
seagoing  personnel  are  highly  trained.  In 
this  immense  adventure  the  Russians  seem 
to  have  unlimited  money,  plus  the  advantage 
of  determtaed  effort  to  which  they  have  given 
highest  priority. 

With  manifold  oonunltments  around  the 
globe,  we  are  faced  with  the  most  formidable 
rival  In  all  our  history.  It  has  been  build- 
ing vital  strength  where  we  are  vulnerable. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Aug    16 
1906] 
Thk  Cask  fob  Independencx 
It  looks  more  and  more  of  late  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wUl   ge*  most  of  the  trans- 
portation bin  he  wants,  but  that  the  present 
Maritime  Administration  will  be  left  out  of 
the   Federal   Department   of  Transportation 
that  this  blU  would  establlsih. 

No  one  need  grieve  too  much  over  this, 
least  of  aU  the  President  himself.  The  only 
real  case  for  absorbing  the  ICA  In  the  larger 
grouping  of  transport  agencies  was  of  the 
type  that  appeals  most  of  all  to  people  who 
draw  large  numbers  of  big  and  small  boxes 
on  Government  organizational  charts,  illus- 
trating who  miist  report  to  whom  and  how 
the  chains  of  command  dribble  down  from 
one  layer  of  boxes  to  another. 

The  main  argument  was  for  bureaucratic 
neatness,  good  order  and  even  logic.  After 
all,  If  all  other  transport  agencies  were  to  be 
assembled  in  one  big  department,  why  should 
MA  be  spared? 

Primarily,  we  would  say.  for  two  reasons. 
First,  there  is  Uttle  that  the  MariUme  Ad- 
ministration does  or  can  do  that  bean  much 
relationship  to  what  the  over-aU  department 
and  its  various  segments  woiUd  be  doing. 
Second,  the  real  danger  from  the  beginning 
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of  tlie  detMite  on  a  consolidation  of  Federal      [From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  17,  1996]     tlon  here  in  Washington,     The  eentle- 
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1«  kbout  10  percent,"  he  poiiit«d  out.    "Our     Franco.     For  how  long  is  another  qiiestion.     reminders  oi  criticism  In  northern  Eiirope. 


complete  soldier.    The  other  la  more  compler. 


*'••—"**"' ."«».  US  ah  uw  givan  aoTTow  Channels 
of  aea  trao^xxtatloa. 


and  Its   varlouj  segments  woiild  be  doing. 
Second,  the  real  danger  from  th*  beginning 
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of  tbe  delNite  on  a  consolidation  of  F'ederal 
tran^MTt  •gendes  has  been  that  within  this 
▼■•t  melting  pot  the  agency  charged  with 
promoting  Amerioan  shipping  would  be  over* 
Wlielmad  by  far  larger  Into'ests. 

Thla  la  not  to  say  that  the  MA  1a  today  an 
especlaily  effective  instrument.  It  la  lesa 
than  that.  But  when  one  considers  haw 
often  and  bow  haphazardly  the  Federal  marl- 
tlm«  stractiire  has  been  reshaped  and  de- 
TltaUzcd  since  World  War  n  and  of  how 
on«  Administration  after  another  has  failed 
to  develop  anything  approaching  a  purpose^ 
ful  maritime  policy,  It  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising that  the  MA  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
very  vibrant  organization. 

flbice  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  appeared  even  more  Indifferent 
to  shipping  policy  ttian  most  of  their  pre- 
decessors there  was  good  reason  for  Tearing 
'ttiat  a  Maritime  Administration  thrown  into 
the  Department  of  Transportation  would 
slowly  sink  from  sight. 

Among  those  beet  acquainted  with  the 
Admlnlstrtalon's  urge  to  get  the  transporta- 
tion agencies  under  one  roof  it  Is  pretty  well 
understod  that  the  prime  goal  was  to  con- 
solidated controls  and  activities  '  affecting 
railroads,  highways  and  waterways — all  of 
which  compete  to  some  degree  with  each 
other.  This  does  make  sense,  even  though 
the  circumstances  axe  such  that  the  regula- 
tory functions  In  these  fields  are  to  be  con- 
solidated less   In   fact   than    In   appearance. 

Save  for  the  fact  that  it  regularly  Inter- 
dULZiges  traffic  with  these  three  modes,  ocean 
shipping  is  not  a  part  of  this  competitive 
picture  save  In  a  few  Instances,  as  In  the  case 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway. 
Its  main  problems  are  overseas.  Its  main 
competitors  are  beyond  the  effective  reach 
of  any  VJB.  transport  agency,  and  Its  Influ- 
ence U  small  by  comparison  with  such  grants 
as  the  rail  and  trucking  industries. 

Tliesame  could,  of  course,  be  said  concern- 
ing the  overseas  airlines,  and  It  has  been 
said.  But  the  airlines  are  In  a  somewhat 
different  situation. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  American 
eoKUBerclal  aircraft  is  on  the  domestic 
rootss.  Moreover,  several  American  Interna- 
tional air  carriers  also  operate  domestic  serv- 
ices. So  there  is  some  validity  to  the  case 
•or  centralising  the  air  agencies  in  the  pro- 
poawl  Department  of  Transportation.  We 
doubt  tt  it  would  accomplish  wonders,  but 
■ee  no  reason  why  it  should  do  much  harm. 
The  air  sector  of  the  tran^>ort  Industry  is 
too  Mg  and  too  active  to  run  the  risks  of 
submergence  that  would  threaten  the  MA. 

AU  things  considered,  we  think  the  plan 
now  emerging  In  Congress  offers  some 
prooolse — perhaps  moet  In  the  field  of  pub- 
lic highways  and  urban  transit,  providing 
the  MA  Is  left  outside  the  structure. 

This,  of  course,  will  not  guarantee  that 
MA  will  live  happUy  ever  after.  Past  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  there  will  always  be 
■cmeone  struck  by  the  thought  that  It  might 
look  "tidier"  if  the  agency  were  pushed  into 
the  Department  ot  Transportation  and  a 
sultaliile  box  prepared  for  it  along  the  lower 
layers  of  tbe  organizational  chart  together 
with  i4>proprlate  Unes  showii^  where  Its 
orders  wni  oome  from. 

Something  like  this  Is  very  likely  to  hap- 
pen. In  fact,  unless  the  agency  gets  what  It 
needs  most — some  kind  of  purposeful  shipp- 
ing policy  having  the  solid  support  of  the 
White  House.  Failure  of  Mr.  Johnson  to 
make  any  headway  in  this  direction  has 
created  a  prolonged  hiatus  In  this  field.  Tb6 
timlslng  expertences  suffered  by  former  MA 
Administrator  Iflehelas  Johnson  last  year 
doubtless  had  ntttethlng  to  do  with  the 
delay.  But  the  hiatus  persists  and  for  the 
time  being  tt  kwks  as  though  the  MA  wiU 
■Imply  have  to  lire  wKti  It. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  17,  19M] 
TwEKTT-ONi  More  Old  Ships  Acttvatb)  bt 

THK  United  Statxs — Vessixs  in  Sevkk  R«- 

szavx  Pljeets  To  Bs  Usb>  bt  MSTS 
(By  George  Home) 

The  Maritime  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  ordered  21  more 
ships  in  seven  reserve-fleet  bases  withdrawn 
and  prepared  for  service  for  the  Navy's  Mili- 
tary Sea  TranBportation  Service. 

Meet,  perhaps  all.  will  be  iised  In  the  em- 
ergency sealift   ;n   the   Pacific  area. 

The  shipping  agency  said  the  activated 
vessels  would  bring  to  142  the  withdrawals 
requested  by  military  authorities  since  the 
program  began  in  July.  1965. 

All  the  freighters  are  of  the  Victory  ship 
class  except  for  one.  the  old  Liberty  vessel 
Benjamin  Chew,  which  wae  repowered  with 
Victory  ship  propul.sion  some  j'e;irs  ago  In  an 
e.xperimentvil  procram. 

The  Benjamin  Chew  Is  now  in  the  James 
River  Fleet.  She  will  be  tiuned  over  to  the 
Unlt#d  States  Lines  as  aji  operating  agent 
of  tlie  Government. 

Pour  of  the  ships  are  In  the  Hudson  River 
reserve  station  at  Tomlclns  Cove.  NY. 

ASSICNln)    TO    COMP.VNtES 

These  ships,  and  the  companies  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned,  are  the  Depauw 
Victory.  United  Tankers  Corp>oratlon;  East 
Point  Victory,  Hudson  Waterways  Corpora- 
tion; Elmira  Victory,  American  Export  Is- 
brandtsen  Lines,  and  Sharon  Victory,  T.J. 
Stevenson  and  Co. 

The  activation  order  also  covers  four  ves- 
sels from  .\Btoria,  Ore  ,  four  from  Olympla, 
Wash.,  six  from  Suisun  Bay.  Calif.,  and  one 
each  from  the  fleets  at  Mobile.  Ala.,  and 
Beaumont,  Tex. 

As  the  ves=sels  are  withdrawn  they  will  be 
surveyed  for  repairs,  drydocklng  and  other 
needs,  and  shipyards  and  repair  plants  wiU 
bid  on  bringing  them  up  to  class.  Reactiva- 
tion has  been  costing  $400  OOO  to  J450.000. 

Liberty  and  Victory  ships  were  built  by 
the  hundreds  In  World  War  n  when  emer- 
gency con.strvictlon  programs  turned  out 
more  than  5.000  vessels  for  the  war  effort. 
In  such  numbers  dLstinction  might  have 
been  rare,  but  many  of  the  ships  had  famous 
careers,  and  some  of  them  had  several. 

DETORATZD     IN     KORFl'iN     WAE 

One  of  tlie  most  famous  Is  the  Meredith 
Victory,  now  In  Oregon,  which  Is  included  In 
the  21-shlp  list.  The  M.Tjltime  Administra- 
tion noted  that  she  had  been  decorated  by 
Congress  as  "a  gallant  ship"  because  of  an 
unusual  exploit  la  the  Korean  war. 

Several  hundred  lald-up  ships  were  with- 
drawn In  that  conflict,  and  the  Meredith 
Victory  was  one  of  them.  On  emergency  or- 
ders, she  moved  Into  the  port  of  Hungnam 
and  packed  14.000  Korean,  civilians  Into 
cargo  holds  tor  transfer  to  a  safe  port  In 
South  Korea. 

"It  was  like  moving  an  entire  city  the  size 
of  Amherst,  Mass.,"  the  Federal  arcncy  said. 


Order  of  AHEPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  proper 
«nd  fitting  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  last  week  by  way  of 
■welcome  to  their  44th  supreme  conven- 


tion here  in  Washington.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  stated 
for  us  then  the  AHEPA  objectives,  which 
all  of  us  must  recognize  as  among  the 
most  admirable  of  goals.  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  lodge  ably  attest  to  how 
well  these  objectives  have  been  fulfilled. 

When  we  think  of  Greece  and  Hellenic 
culture — a  better  understanding  of  which 
AHEPA  promotes — we  think  instanta- 
neously of  knowledge  and  freedom.  More 
than  2,000  years  ago,  inquiring  Greek 
minds  explored  every  subject  worthy  of 
investigation,  and  that  spirit  of  inquiry — 
that  search  for  truth — has  been  the  great 
creative  force  In  the  making  of  modem 
Western  civilization.  The  spirit  of  free- 
dom, both  personal  and  political,  which 
we  regard  so  strongly  as  a  part  of  our 
American  heritage  certainly  has  Its 
counterpart  in  ancient  Greece.  Indeed, 
our  meeting  today  as  the  freely  chosen 
representatives  of  a  free  people  draws 
its  inspiration  in  large  part  from  the 
councils  and  assemblies  of  the  days  of 
Cleisthenes  and  Pericles.  Such  is  the 
heritage  of  the  AHEPA  membership. 

But  the  Greek  immigrants  to  this 
country  in  the  20th  century  furnish  us 
with  an  example  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  because  of  our  reverence  for 
that  ancient  society.  In  this  day  In 
which  minority  groups  are  demanding 
so  much  from  the  government  and  so 
little  from  themselves,  I  would  loudly 
acclaim  these  immigrants  who  came  to 
our  country  with  little  but  their  talents 
and  willingness  to  work.  Without  ask- 
ing for  Government  grants,  special  priv- 
ileges from  society,  and  the  promise  of 
security  without  contribution,  these  peo- 
ple started  at  the  bottom  and  worked 
hard,  saved  their  money,  invested  in  our 
free  enterprise  system,  and  proved  once 
more  that  America  is  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. Today  there  are  few  commu- 
nities which  do  not  have  examples  of 
their  success.  The  Hellenic  heritage  is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  but  I  say  to  you 
that  the  American  citizen  of  Greek  de- 
scent has  something  In  his  Immediate 
past  of  which  he  can  justly  be  proud. 

I  know  that  I  am  joined  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body  in  hoping 
that  the  delegates  to  the  AHEPA  conven- 
tion enjoyed  their  stay  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Mr.  Nicholas  Pitanis  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Clark  were  delegates  to  the 
convention  from  our  Lexington,  Ky., 
chapter  of  AHEPA. 
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Horfon  Salutes  Drum  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  AufiTUst  20  through  27  has  been  desig- 
nated as  National  Drum  Corps  Week- 
I  would  like  to  take  the  time  today  to 


/ 


honor  the  many  thousands  of  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country  who  par- 
ticipate In  tills  colorful,  vibrant  lyrical 
activity.  ' 

These  events  are  attracting  many  more 
entlra-slasts  each  year.  Drum  corps 
events  In  my  congressional  district  al- 
ways draw  capacity  crowds.  Rochester 
Is  the  home  of  the  fabulous  Grey 
Knights-Cru.sadcrs,  cuiTently  national 
champions  in  the  senior  division  of  the 
American  Legion  competition. 

And  there  are  smaller,  less-heralded 
groups  which  through  the  interest  they 
instill  in  new  drum  corps  members  give 
youngsters  a  worthwhile  pursuit  to  oc- 
cupy their  usually  Idle  hours.  More 
than  one  youth  who  might  have  taken 
a  wrong  turn  along  the  way  and  ended 
up  in  trouble  with  the  law  has.  Instead 
been  caught  up  by  a  new-found  interest 
In  music  and  marching. 

No  one  can  resist  the  temptation  to 
watch  a  snappy,  precision  trained  drum 
and  bugle  corps  while  Its  members  step 
through  their  routines.  Their  activity 
Is  clean,  healthy,  rigid  and  exacting. 
The  participants  learn  quickly  the  need 
for  cooperation,  self-discipline  and  re- 
liability. 

The  competition  Is  Inspiring  to  a 
young  mind,  and  the  many  public  per- 
formances teach  poise. 

The  fife  and  drum  are  part  of  the 
heritage  of  this  country,  and  they  are 
experiencing  a  rebirth  in  the  spirit  of 
drum  corps. 

Drum  Corps  Week  1966  will  be  a  time 
for  all  Americans  to  salute  the  efiforts  of 
those  who  are  working  in  behalf  of  these 
organizations  throughout  the  Nation 
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Throughout  the  country  drum  corps 
activity  has  grown  tremendously  in  size 
and  stature.  I  am  sure  my  coUeagues 
Join  with  me  In  paying  tribune  also  to  the 
many  thousands  of  adults  who  have  made 
this  growth  possible  by  offering  freely 
of  their  time,  energy,  and  talents  in  order 
to  supervise  and  train  these  youngsters 

I  feel  that  it  is  particularly  fitting  that 
a  week  be  set  aside  to  honor  all  those 
en-aged  in  this  worthy  activitv.  For  all 
too  few  of  us  have  stopped  to  coiisider 
the  many  hours  of  practice,  private  hii- 
tiative,  and  organization  that  have  made 
this  activity  great.  Tliis  observance  re- 
minds us  of  the  special  place  that  the 
drum  corps  have  in  our  national  life 
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Moves  in  the  Right  Direction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  August  20  to  27  has  been  desig- 
nated as  National  Drum  Corps  Week  In 
honor  of  the  more  than  1  million  teen- 
agers In  the  United  States  who  are  en- 
gaged In  this  colorful  and  wholesome 
activity.  On  this  occasion,  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  with  mj-  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  pay  tribute  to  tliese  younc 
people. 

This  is  a  clean,  interesting,  and  in- 
spiring activity  for  our  youth.  They 
learn  the  rules  of  sportsmanship  and 
how  to  take  orders.  They  are  taught 
the  virtues  of  fair  play.  They  learn  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  with  doing 
worthy  deeds  as  they  provide  entertain- 
ment for  charitable  affairs  and  perform 
at  hospitals  to  help  cheer  up  the  patients 
Finally  they  learn  the  rewards  of  dili- 
gence and  practice  as  they  develop  a  high 
level  of  skill  and  proficiencv.  Indeed 
there  is  not  a  week  in  the  year  when 
members  of  these  corpf  do  not  work  hard 
and  long  to  assure  a  high  quality  of  per.- 
formance  at  parades,  civil  celebrations 
and  spoits  events. 


OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tlolnk 
my  coUeagues  will  be  Interested  In  the 
foUowing  editorial  from  the  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.J.,  Evening  News,  of  August  22 
1966.  entitled  "Moves  In  the  Right  Di- 
rection." 

Recently  the  war  on  poverty  has  been 
xmder  sharp  attack  from  those  who  claim 
that  it  has  not  been  a  panacea  for  all  our 
economic  difficulties  and  that  it  has  not 
universally  eliminated  poverty  from  our 
midst  in  2  years.  We  have  also  heard 
much  criUcism  which  has  been  leveled  at 
the  Job  Corps  program. 

The  editorial  from  the  Evening  News 
Mr.  Speaker,  affords  a  detached  and  ob- 
jective view  toward  a  job  center  In  my 
district^-the  Camp  Kilmer  Center  In 
Edison,  N.J.  I  can  only  echo  and  solidly 
endorse  these  sentiments: 

The  corpsmca  should  be  Judged,  not  by  the 
few  who  have  caused  trouble,  but  by  the 
many  others  who  want  to  succeed  and  have 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  Join  in 
worthwhile  community  projects. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
bear  these  thoughts  in  mind  when  the 
economic  opportunity  amendments  are 
brought  before  this  body  later  this  ses- 
sion.   They  will  still  be  relevant 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J,)  Evening  News 
Aug.  22,  1966] 
Moves  in  the  Right  Directicn- 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  offici.ils 
of  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  and  respon- 
sible civilian  groups,  notably  the  Kilmer 
Clergy  Council,  police  departments  and  the 
Conununlty  Relations  Council,  are  seelclng 
to  resolve  problems  Involving  youths  at  the 
center. 

As  Col.  Anthony  D'Elia,  president  of  the 
CRC  said,  the  creation  of  the  clorgvman's 
council  and  the  participation  of  pohce  offi- 
cials In  special  orientation  programs  for  the 
corpsmen  "all  testify  to  the  spirit  of  co- 
operaUon  and  good  neighborlinese  by  the 
Federal  Electric  Corporation  and  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  officials." 

The  corpemen  are  yoimg.  Very  few  com- 
pared to  the  more  than  2,000  boys  at  the 
center,  have  been  Involved  In  the  Incidents 
which  provejl  so  upsetUng  to  residents.    The 


ovenvhelmlng  majority  of  the  corpsaien 
knovre  now  only  too  well  how  the  center  hi>s 
been  damaged  by  the  unfortunate  actions  of 
the  others. 

The  oorpsmen  should  be  Judped.  not  bv 
the  few  who  caused  tror.ble,  but  bv  the 
many  others  who  want  to  succeed  and  have 
dcmonstrnted  tl.cir  willinpness  to  Join  m 
worthwliilo  community  projects. 

Q;iite  a  feiv  of  the  corpsmen  .ire  embar- 
ra.=;s<Hl.  Thev  deserve  a  chance  to  prove 
thoniselves. 

The  center,  for  e.xamplc,  has  hoc-n  of  a.''- 
Kistance  in  Joint  pl.-ms  lor  a  sports  sliow  this 
wecicond.  The  cem-cr  has  loaned  c-qu:pn-.ont 
and  will  provide  personnel  who  will  be  tatt- 
ing part  in  the  event. 

Such  cooperaUon  Is  certainlv  a  measure 
of  what  people  can  come  to  expect  from  the 
Joba  Corps  Center. 

To  improve  the  center  for  the  corpsmen 
new  recreational  facilities  are  being  instal!e<l' 
Bett,er  lighting,  socurltv  p-.ttrol.s  private 
trans;x)ruitlon.  and  control  over  pasiies  have 
al.-io  been  ordered. 

Certain  areas  have  even  been  declared  off- 
limits  to  the  corpsmen. 

These  are  all  constructive  actions  Thev 
should  be  rec<jgnlzed. 

People  who  may  have  been  anpered  by 
some  of  the  past  Incidents  involving  corpe- 
men have  had  their  complaints  made  Itnown 
Now  something  is  being  done  about  them 

It  seems  only  fair  for  the  residents  to  give 
their  temporary  neighbors  another  chance 
by  not  turning  their  backs  on  the  corps- 
men.  They  look  to  responsible  citizens  for 
guidance. 


ObjectiTe  Is  Saving  Lives 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  MACKAY 

OF    CroROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm  ac- 
cidents continue  to  take  thousands  of 
lives  and  disable  nearly  750,000  men, 
women,  and  children  a  year. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  reports  these 
dismaying  figures  in  an  editorial  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  tlie  week  beginning 
July  24  has  been  observed  by  Presidential 
proclamation  as  National  Farm  Safetv 
Week. 

President  Johnson's  proclamation  cites 
the  progress  made  by  American  farmers 
In  recent  decades.  But  it  also  notes  that 
there  is  one  area  of  farm  hfe  which  sUU 
needs  improvement — and  that  is  the  area 
of  safety. 

I  include  the  Constitution's  editorial  on 
this  matter  of  great  importance  to  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  ciUzens  in  the  Record  : 
Objective  Is  Saving  Lrvxs 

With  20  persons  killed  in  accidents  over  the 
weekend  In  Gcorgi,-).,  we  are  reminded  that 
this  is  Uie  23rd  annual  national  form  safety 
week.  •■Safety  is  victory  over  accidents"  Is 
the  theme  and  purpose  of  the  observance. 
.  Proclaimed  by  President  Johnson  aj-.d  spor.- 
sored  by  the  US.  Department  of  Agricu:ture 
and  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  event 
is  designed  to  draw  attention  to  the  rural 
accident  situation  and  to  promote  Intensive, 
year-round  accident-prevention  programs  In 
rural  communities  everywhere. 

The  Presideufs  proclamation  points  out 
that  American  farmers  have  achieved  more 
progress  during  the  pas«t  three  decades  th->n 
in  all  history  and  adds:  'Thanks  to  thit 
progress,  a  single  farmer  today  can  do  all  the 
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work  that  once  was  performed  by  foiir.  One 
American  farmer  today  feed«  and  clotliea 
hlmaetf  and  33  others — that  this  Is  the  true 
foundation  of  our  national  abundance." 

But  as  the  President  notes,  there  la  one 
area  of  farm  life  which  still  needs  much  Im- 
provement. Accidents  continue  to  cost  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren on  our  farms  and  disahde  nearly  750,000 
more  each  year.  The  accidental  death  rate 
for  farm  residents  has  gone  up  steadily  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 


To  Stimnlate  Flow  of  Mortgage  Credit  for 
Federal  Hoasing  Administration  and 
Veterans'  Administration 


the  stimulation  of  private  Industry  and 
funds.  The  Federal  mortgage  asslst- 
auice  will  serve  to  give  direction  and  Im- 
petus to  private  investment  funds,  I 
have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the 
necessity  of  substantial  private  partici- 
pation In  actions  that  are  designed  to 
improve  the  overall  economic  health  of 
our  Nation.  However,  I  also  realize  that 
the  private  sector  alone  cannot  hope  to 
resolve  all  of  the  conflict  and  vicissitudes 
of  a  multibillion  dollar  economy.  There- 
fore, combined  action  becomes  not  only 
desirable,  but  os.'^cntial.  I  see  this  bill 
as  a  fine  example  of  that  cooperation, 
and  I  trust  that  the  results  of  your  ac- 
tion 'Aill  bo  fruitful. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  register  my  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
last  we^  in  passing  H.B.  15639,  the  bill 
to  expand  the  secondary  market  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  I  was  proud  to  vote  for 
this  action,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  nec- 
essary and  important  step  in  alleviating 
some  of  the  undesirable  consequences  of 
the  current  tight-money  situation. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  what  has 
been  termed  the  present  money  "crisis." 
Institutions  have  raised  interest  rates  in 
an  effort  to  restrain  the  outflow  of  de- 
posits. Thus,  money  for  loans  and 
mortgages  has  become  scarce,  and  any 
available  fimds  have  been  diverted  to 
cover  other  short-term  obligations.  The 
competition  for  the  scarce  funds  has  left 
housing  mortgages  behind,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  great  strain  on  the  facilities 
and  siipply  of  the  FNMA. 

New  housing  construction  has  cor- 
respondingly decreased  due  to  this  diver- 
sion of  fimds.  making  necessary  some 
Federal  action  to  regain  a  good  level  of 
building.  Of  course,  the  problem  was 
not  limited  to  the  housing  construction 
industry,  as  any  decrease  In  this  field 
severely  affects  other,  related  industries, 
such  as  supplies  and  materials.  But 
now,  thanks  to  this  bill,  over  $3.5  billion 
will  be  available  to  prop  up  the  home- 
building  industry  by  increasing  greatly 
the  purchasing  of  mortgages. 

I  believe  this  move  to  be  another  Im- 
portant "part  of  the  Government's  con- 
cern with  the  state  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. There  can  be  no  substitute  for 
sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  when 
dealing  with  a  rapid  and  continuous 
expansion  of  the  economy  and,  the  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  of  HJl. 
15639  amply  demonstrates  that  this 
idea  has  l>eai  recognized.  We  cannot 
rely  on  chance  or  poUUcs  to  bring  about 
a  stable  ec<Huxnlc  situation — rather  we 
must  look,  to  some  hard  thinking  and 
some  hard  wcn-k. 

This  t>ill  has  further  slgniflcanee. 
which  may  Indeed  be  Its  moet  Important 
consequence.    That  la.  It  wlU  result  tax 


A    Reporter's    Farewell    to   the   War    in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24,  196^ 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Sunday,  July  31,  1966,  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Tunes.  Jack  Foisle  reflected  on 
his  Saigon  assignment,  Mr.  FoLsie  has 
just  returned  to  the  United  States  after 
2  years  in  Vietnam,  and  his  summing  up 
of  the  coixflict  he  has  covered  firsthand 
is  most  penetrating. 

I  knew  Jack  Foisie  when  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
I  have  known  his  family  for  many  years. 

I  wish  to  bring  his  article,  "A  Report- 
er's Farewell  to  the  War  In  Vietnam,"  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
sure  they  will  find  it  to  be  of  interest: 

A  Reporters  P.^eeweli,  to  thi  W.ar  in 
Vietnam 

(By  Jack  Folsie) 

S.VIGO. M.-.\Lmost  two  years  ago  I  went  to 
Vietnam,  somewhat  humbled  by  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  asBignment  but  believing  I 
luiew  war  and  could  rejKirt  it  competently. 

Coverage  of  the  tangled  political  situation, 
involving  our  affiliation  with  the  Vietnamese 
and  their  chaotic  government,  was  also  part 
of  my  Job — and  Initially  this  was  the  un- 
nerving task. 

Now  the  assignment  Is  over.  This  is  far»- 
weU  to  Vietnam.  And  In  summing  up  the 
experience.  I  And  I  wa»  off  the  mark  In  my 
appraisal  of  where  the  difficulties  of  coverage 
would  lie. 

There  is  an  unreality  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
due  to  limitation*  Imposed  on  the  American 
effort  by  Washington.  The  holdback  on  the 
manpower  needed  In  Vietnam  necessitates 
adherence  to  a  strategy  that  the  war  can  be 
won  without  holding  the  ground  after  the 
enemy  ha»  been  driven  from  It.  Any  in- 
fantrj-man  will  tell  you  It  Is  a  false  doctrine. 

POUnCS    IS    UNT)E3lSTANDABLr 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Internal  pwUtlcal 
Btruggle,  even  while  Involving  coups  and 
rlota  and  Insurrection  and  Intrigue,  was 
something  that  eventually  a  Western  news- 
man, could  understand. 

Reporting  political  developments  warn 
easier  because  cynicism  was  an  acceptable 
Ingredient  In  Interpretive  ref)ortlng.  To  ho- 
tium  the  expansive  pronouncements  of  Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  and  to  suggest  that 
tba  rebel  monk  TH  Quang"!  protest  fasting 


was  more  like  dieting,  were  allowable.  Such 
correspondent  appraisal  even  brought  smiles 
to  Vietnamese  who  monitor  (but  seldom 
hold  up)  news  dispatches  at  the  government 
communications  office. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Vietnamese,  they  have  the  ability  ot  laugh 
at  themselvee  (but  It  Is  bad  taste  to  laugh 
with  them). 

Nguyen  Ngoc  Llnh,  head  of  the  govern- 
ment press  service,  was  assl^ed  to  produce 
a   'Who's  Who  in  Vietnam." 

He  compiled  the  list,  but  then  decided  the 
finished  booklet  would  need  to  be  bound 
loose-leaf. 

"Prominence  Ls  relative,"  he  explained 
urbanely.  "A  government  might  fall,  and 
whole  p,vges  will  hiive  to  be  thrown  awny.  " 
But  analytical  and  skeptical  reporting  of 
American  military  developments  met  with  a 
different  reception.  It  ranged  from  ostracism 
by  a  certain  tyF>e  of  headquarters  officer  to 
non-cooperation  from  others.  The  pressure 
from  the  Pentagon  to  produce  favorable  (if 
selective)  statistics  and  reports  demonstrat- 
ing progress  in  the  war  has  mesmerized  many 
a  fine  staff  officer's  Judgment. 

In  months  of  trying,  for  example,  I  waa 
never  able  to  get  a  comprehensive  rundown 
on  which  roedfl  In  Vietnam  were  free  of 
enemy  domination,  and  which  were  not. 

There  is,  fortunately,  a  realism  displayed 
by  the  men  doing  the  fighting,  and  my  occa- 
sional "negative  reporting"  (as  It  was  called 
by  the  Saigon  military)  was  based  on  their 
vlewa 

Unit  commanders — the  captains,  majors 
and  colonels — voiced  optimism  on  occasion, 
particularly  when  you  came  upon  them  after 
a  winning  skirmish  or  slugfest  with  the 
enemy.  But  there  was  no  enthusiasm  for 
the  high  command  belief  that  the  endless 
sorties  Into  the  Jungle  to  "klU  CharUe"  (Viet 
Cong)  will.  In  Itself,  be  enough  to  win  tlie 
war  militarily.  Conceivably,  heavy  loeoes  In- 
flicted on  the  enemy  could  be  a  factor  In 
bringing  the  foe  to  the  negotiating 'table. 

But  the  Pentagon's  own  bookkeeping  indi- 
cates Increased  enemy  strength,  even  though 
Allied  communiqueo  report  hundreds  of 
enemy  killed  In  almoet  every  batUe  with 
Americans.  Infiltration  from  the  north,  plus 
local  recruiting  In  areas  of  South  Vietniun 
controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong  more  than  offset 
their  losses. 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  say  that  most  recruits 
are  forcibly  drafted.  But  a  lad  impressed 
still  fights  passably  weU  for  the  Viet  Cong 
when  he  knows  his  loved  ones  are  hostages. 
As  a  pEU-tlcular  unit  commander  came  to 
*ltnaw  and  trust  me,  he  made  no  effort  to 
hide  the  frustration  which  beset  him. 
Under  the  present  strategy  of  striking  the 
enemy  and  then  returning  to  ba£e.  his  unit 
Is  beginning  to  be  directed  to  areas  where 
they  have  been  before.  In  each  instance, 
there  has  been  a  fight,  demonstrating  the 
enemy's  ability  to  reoccupy  ground  after  an 
American  withdrawal. 

"It  is  tough  on  the  men  when  they  have 
to  fight  over  the  same  ground  twice,  and 
lose  buddies  both  times,"  this  unit  com- 
mander said.  "We  have  to  get  off  the  tread- 
mill. I  know  that  the  enemy  fights  hit-and- 
run,  guerrilla  style.  But  we  don't  have  to 
fight  that  way.  If  we  hold  ground,  we  deny 
It  to  him.  That's  progress  In  miles,  not  in 
dead  bodies.  This  endle.s8  grind  may  be 
weakening  Charlie,  but  we  haven't  seen  any 
indication  of  It." 
The  officer  shrugged. 

"I  know  to  hold  ground  will  take  many 
more  men  than  we  have  here  now.  Still, 
this  way,  we  are  hardly  winning.  Do  they 
expect  ua  to  outlast  the  enemy?  Be  here  a 
decade  or  more?  That's  the  way  It  looks 
now.  Even  for  the  professional  soldier,  that's 
asking  a  lot.  On  a  one-year  tour  like  we 
have  now,  ru  be  in  Vietnam  about  every 
other  year." 
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And  another  unit  commander,  not  too 
many  ye.-u-s   out   of   West  Point  said: 

"To  mount  a  military  effort  the  way  we're 
doing  in  Vietnam,  a  droplet  at  a  time,  vio- 
lates fundamental  mllltarv  doctrine— that 
yoiPSwse  your  full  weisht  as  soon  as  dos- 
sible," 

Belore  I  went  to  Vietnam  I  talked  to  an 
Influential  member  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. He  urged  mo  to  keep  In  mind  that 
"sometimes  it  is  better  to  do  nothing.  Some- 
times it  Is  better  to  wait  for  the  winds  of 
change." 

He  was  referring  to  diplomacy,  where  tact- 
ful talk  is  a  weapon,  and  often  more  effec- 
tive than  precipitous  action. 

But  I  co.Tic  away  from  Vietnam  sensing 
th.Tt  our  entire  approach  to  the  Vietnam 
problem— both  political  and  miiitarj-— now 
Is  keyed  to  the  belief  we  cm  afford  to  out- 
last the  foe.     Tills  calls  for  postulallrg;: 

That  we  can  use  restraint  bocnuse  time 
(contrary  to  guerrilla  warfare  doctrine  of  the 
Communists  I  is  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States  with  Its  immense  resources. 

That  we  can  disregard  the  los.ses  we  are 
taking  by  our  slow  escalation  of  the  air  war 
against  North  Vietnam  so  as  to  carry  favor 
with  our  allies  who  doubt  our  desire  for 
negotiations  to  end  the  confilct. 

That  we  can  continue  to  handle  delicately 
our  rel.itions  with  our  proud  but  amateur- 
ish co-belligerent,  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  essence,  Teddv  Roosevelt's  belief  that 
we  should  "talk  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick" 
underlies  our  conduct  with  our  allies,  and 
to  a  degree,  with  our  enemv  in  Vietnam. 

Such  a  policy  never  has  found  much  favor 
with  the  military,  nor  did  Maxwell  Tavlor 
go  much  for  the  silken  glove  when  he  was 
ambn.ssador. 

NOTICEABLE  CHANGE 

In  my  tenure  In  Vietnam,  the  change  has 
become  noticeable  with  his  replacement 
Heiirj-  Cabot  Lods^e. 

Between  Lodge  ai.d  the  supreme  American 
miliuu-y  commander,  there  is  what  one  ob- 
server calls  "a  ct>venant  of  equanimity  " 

When  they  run  Into  problems  with  their 
Vietmunese  government  colleagues  they 
finese  a  solution.  Or  have  one  directed  to 
them  from  the  Pentagon,  or  the  State  De- 
partment. 

For  example,  the  American  military  would 
like  to  Invoke  formal  censorship  of  corre- 
spondent copy.  But  this  would  Infringe 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Vietnamese  U  ear- 
ned out  unilaterally  by  the  Americans.  Yet 
If  the  task  were  done  by  the  Vietnamese 
their  heavy-handed  severity  (as  practiced  on 
their  own  Journalists)  would  cause  an  up- 
roar In  the  United  States. 

And  so,  .as  an  alternative,  the  American 
military  have  evolved  an  extreme  form  of 
"censorship  at  the  source."  going  far  beyond 
the  normal  limits  of  security  as  practiced 
under  formal  censorship  in  past  wars.  Cen- 
sorship at  the  source  has  come  to  me.an  in 
Vietnam,  a  drying  up  of  information  about 
actions  which  do  not  reflect  glowingly  on 
the  American  military  effort  In  Vietnam 

Even  with  formal  censorship.  I  have  never 
known  a  war  where  correspondents  were  not 
allowed  to  accompany  bombers  on  strikes 
But  such  Is  the  restriction  in  raids  against 
North  Vietnam.  And  it  is  difficult  for  cor- 
rfstjondents  to  get  Navy  clearance  to  remain 
overnight  on  carriers  off  the  coast  engaged 
in  bombing  the  north.  In  World  War  U  there 
were  correspondents  accredited,  to  the  Navy 
who  lived  aboard  for  months. 

The  why  for  this  super-secrecy  Is  unclear 
although  It  seem.s  to  stem  from  a  Pentagon 
and  Presldenti-.l  desire  to  limit  knowledge 
on  the  degree  of  American  Involvement  in 
the  war. 

A  compromise  has  also  been  worked  out 
on  the  sensitive  subject  of  "Joint  command" 
when  American  and  Vietnamese  troops  par- 
ticipate In  the  same  operation.    Technically 
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there  Is  only  "cooperation  and  liaison"  be- 
tween the  commanders.  In  practice  unless 
the  Vietnamese  officer  Is  huffy,  the  Ameri- 
can commander  takes  over. 

Great  effort  is  made  to  accommodate  the 
Vietnamese.  But  as  with  anv  allies,  there 
are  differences.  And  as  the  number  of  ef- 
fective American  fighting  forces  surpasses 
those  of  the  Vietnamese,  the  subject  of  for- 
mal assumption  of  overall  command  may 
need  to  be  r.iibed.  Overall  conunand  would 
ui-qucstiorably  make  for  more  effective  use 
of  available  troops,  for  example. 

But  at  this  time,  the  Americans  wait  "up- 
on the  winds  of  change." 

D.plom.icy  comes  hard  for  some  flamboy- 
aiu.  aggressive  olticers. 

"What  huve  I  learnc.-i?"  one  general  pon- 
dered in  response  to  a  questioner  as  he  de- 
p-irted  Vietnam.  "Patience."  he  answered. 
The  GI  has  always  needed  a  de-ree  of 
pr-ticnce.  Fur  he  waits  in  a  long  mess  line 
in  girrison.  He  hurries  up  and  then  waits 
for  orders.  He  must  lie  quietly  in  ambush. 
In  matching  the  patience  and  tenacity  of 
the  guerrilla  he  also  draws  upon  liis  native 
stubbornness. 

For  example,  there  is  a  bridge  outside  the 
Village  of  Bung  Sa,  not  far  from  Saigon. 
The  bridge  crosses  a  ravine  and  makes  it 
passible  for  the  villagers  to  save  four  miles 
on  their  walk  to  m.irket. 

Ten  times  In  the  past  several  vears  the 
Viet  Cong  have  sneaked  up  and  blown  the 
bridge  at  Bung  Sa  even  though  it  is  guardod 
by  the  local  militia.  And  10  times  the 
bridge  has  been  rebuilt. 

T;:c  tenth  bridge  stood  only  11  davs  before 
It  was  blown. 

And  now  an  American  engineer  unit  Is  at 
work  building  the  nth  bridge  at  Bung  Sa. 

ITS  FHUSTRATINC  AND  ADMniAELE 

Frustration  over  the  way  the  war  Is  being 
fouglit — that  is  one  of  my  reactions  after 
two  years  in  Vietnam.  And  admiration  is 
another,  for  the  American  fighting  man  and 
his  dogged  determination. 

I  also  admire  the  new-found  American 
use  of  subtlety,  even  though  I  would  prefer 
more  candor  in  official  information  on  how 
the  war  is  progressing. 

It  is  a  body  blow  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  take  a  t;ixl  and.  in  a  desire  for  ac- 
knowledgement, teU  the  driver,  "I've  Just 
corns  from  Saigon." 

And  have  him  reply:  "Well,  at  least  that's 
not  as  bad  as  Vietnam." 

Some  Vietnamese  are  masters  of  effective 
simplicity.  I  recall  this  scene  when  I  p.-j&sed 
through  a  village  near  Saigon  recently.  A 
man  with  the  tattered  black  garment  and 
gauntness  of  a  scarecrow  was  haranguing 
the  vilLicers.  I  had  my  interpreter  with 
me  and  we  listened. 

Tlie  spellbinder  held  up  an  egg  and  rubbed 
the  white  shell. 

"See.  the  world  Is  dominated  by  the  white 
man."  he  said. 

Then  he  cru.'^hed  the  eg^  in  his  hand  and 
the  yolk  flowed   between   his  finr:ers. 
"Now  the   yellow   man   dominates." 
Ho  said  he  was  a  "nationalist."     Whether 
he  w.as  a  Viet  Cong  .-Jter  dark  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  gruesome  scenes  in  war.  and  I 
saw   my  share.     Death   is  alwavs   disturbing 
to    come    upon.     It    is    especially    revolting 
when     exploited.     The     professed     Buddhist 
who  displays  the  corpses  of  the  monks  and 
nuns   even   while   the  flesh   is  still   smoking 
after   Immolation   will   always   cause  me   to 
wonder. 

But  sadder  still  Is  to  see  an  American 
WTapped  in  a  poncho,  grotesque  in  rigor 
mortis,  being  winched  up  into  a  hovering 
helicopter  for  delivery  from  the  Jungle  In 
which  he  died. 

I  like  to  remember  the  more  pleasant 
scenes,  rich  In  the  tradition  of  Asia,  or  lust 
a  reminder  of  home. 

I   remember    a   funeral   for   a   whale.     It 
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happened  In  the  town  of  Phan  Tliict  after 
the  whale  was  washed  ashore  and  died 

In  Vietnamese  fishing  villages  the  whale 
is  a  guardian  angel.  And  he  who  fir.st  sights 
a  carcass  on  the  beach  must  provide  an 
elaborate  funeral,  and  go  Into  three  vears  of 
mourninc. 

I  remember  also  that  while  there  Is  amp'e 
sound  of  gunfire  and  explodins  bombs  for 
village  lads  to  mimic,  when  Vietnamese  bovs 
play  at  "war"  it  is  with  homemade  wooden 
swords.  For  their  heroes  are  not  modern 
but  the  ancient  ones. 

And  I  like  to  think  of  the  pe.asants  who 
till  the  soil  amid  war.  trying  to  be  un- 
disturbed by  either  government  troops  or 
Viet  Corg.  ' 

PADOLEWHEEiS    AND    JETS 

With  the  tireless  motion  of  a  seven-day 
bike  rider,  they  turn  their  paddlevvheels  hlt- 
Ing  water  from  one  paddy  into  another 
While  in  the  not  too  distant  hills  the  Jets 
peel  off  to  drop  their  napaim  and  the'r 
bombs. 

There  are  about  10  million  of  these  pr-as- 
ants-— and  basically  they  are  the  innocents 
in  this  conflict.  To  them  and  to  this  richly 
fertile  land,  troubled  but  not  vet  completelv 
shattered  by  a  war  that  has  already  been 
going  for  a  dcca.dc.  1  say  farewell. 


Greek  Immigrrants  to  the  United  State*; 
A  Tribute  to  Accomplishment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  August  24.  1966 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yoik.  Mr, 
Speaker,  la.st  week  repre.-^cntativcs  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  met  in  Washington  for 
their  44th  international  convention.  I 
.would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  AHEPA 
and  the  contribution.s  made  by  Ameri- 
cans of  Greek  origin. 

The  Greek-American  community  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Its  gifts 
are  many;  Its  accompli.'^hments  of  the 
highe.st  caliber. 

Two  main  forces  have  contributed  to 
the  cohesiveness  of  Greek  Americans- 
the  church  and  the  Greek  press.  The 
great  ma.lority  of  Greeks  ever>'where  be- 
long to  the  East<>m  Orthodox  Church. 
This  is  true  al.so  of  the  immigrants  and 
their  descendants. 

New  York  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop 
of  North  and  South  America  who  spirit- 
ually owes  allesiance  to  the  Oecumenical 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  He  ha.s 
tmder  his  jurisdiction  In  the  United 
States  some  301  churches.  The  piety  of 
the  Greek-American  population  stems 
from  this  source,  and  Is  a  forceful  con- 
tribution to  the  moral  fiber  of  American 
life. 

The  Greek  press  Is  also  vital.  The  first 
Greek  nen-spaper  in  the  United  States 
was  Neos  Kosmos,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished for  a  few  months  in  18D2  In  Bos- 
ton. Since  that  time  at  least  95  other 
Greek  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
appeared  and  disappeared.  A  score  of 
them  still  exist:  Among  them,  two 
dallies,  the  Atlantis,  foimded  in  1894, 
and  the  National  Herald,  founded  1915^ 
published  In  New  York  and  occupying  a 
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prominent  place  among  the  foreign  lan- 
guage press  of  the  country. 

In  keeping  with  the  same  general  re- 
ligious principles  upon  which  America 
was  founded,  the  policies  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church  help  enforce  the  moral 
stature  of  the  American  way  of  life.  And 
In  keeping  with  the  same  general  demo- 
catic  principles  upon  which  our  basic 
freedoms  all  were  founded,  the  policies  of 
the  Greek  press  also  serve  to  bolster  the 
bulwark  of  democracy. 

The  allegiance  of  the  Greek-American 
community  to  democratic  Ideals  is  un- 
questionable; the  service  of  the  Greek 
press  and  chiirch  invaluable  to  our  cause. 


expyanded  venture  In  brotherhood — axid  the 
family  the  doctor  will  be  serv'lng  Is  the  family 
of  m&n. 


Project  Hope 


Free  Speech  Does  Not  License  a  Call  to 
Violence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  xrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
good  things  have  been  said  about  I*roject 
Hope  but  this  is  one  area  in  which  the 
more  recognition  that  is  received  the 
t>etter. 

Recently  I  wrote  my  weekly  column 
the  Washington  Watch  on  this  project 
and  I  wish  to  make  these  remarks  avail- 
able to  all  my  colleagues.  The  column 
follows: 

In  zn&ny  undeveloped  countries  of  the 
world,  the  most  valuable  thing  the  people 
have  iB  hope.  The  grim  present  ia  made 
tolerable  only  by  the  promise  of  a  better 
future. 

In  many  of  these  lands,  particularly  around 
the  a«aportB,  a  great  many  children  are  found 
wltb  the  name  of  Hoi>e.  This  name  does  not 
apply  to  their  futures^  however,  but  rather 
to  the  place  of  their  birth.  These  children 
wero  bom  aboard  the  hospital  ship  Hope 
which  Is  the  product  of  the  Ingenuity  and 
love  of  the  free  enterprise  American  medical 
profession. 

Since  I960  the  S.S.  Hope  has  trained  more 
than  3,000  physicians  and  nurses,  treated 
over  100,000  persons,  conducted  some  8,000 
major  operations,  and  vaccinated  one  mil- 
lion people.  More  Important  than  this  Is 
tb«  impact  this  voluntary  giving  by  free 
Americana  has  had  around  the  world.  This 
people-to-people  approach  has  reached  the 
mlxida  and  hearts  of  the  plain  and  needy 
people  of  Indonesia,  South  Vietnam,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Guinea,  and  Nicaragua. 

Contact  between  the  p>eoples  of  These  lands 
and  the  volunteer  doctors  and  nurses  aboard 
the  S.S.  Hope  has  done  more  to  gain  us  good 
will  around  the  world  than  the  billions  of 
dollar*  spent  in  our  Foreign  Air  Program. 
The  point  la  that  people  around  the  world 
can  tell  the  difference  In  that  which  comes 
from  the  pocketbook  and  that  which  frotn 
the  heart. 

Project  HOPS  is  the  American  system  In 
action — voluntary,  generous  and  asking  noth- 
ing but  the  chijice  to  work  hard  to  make 
life  In  the  world  a  Uttle  better. 

The  doctors  and  nurses  who  have  given  at 
themaelvea  have  served  their  country's  in- 
terests and  those  of  mankind. 

There  are  now  plans  to  add  a  second  white 
ship  of  HOPE  to  double  otir  nation's  effort. 
It  will  have  my  full  support. 

The  Sfdrlt  of  dedicated  service  that  typifies 
the  American  family  doctor  energizes  this 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE-SENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

I  Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom 
of  speech  is  guarantot-d  to  us  by  the 
first  amendment  to  our  Constitution  and 
no  one  wants  to  see  that  freedom 
abridged.  While  It  is  well  known  that 
freedom  of  speech  does  not  permit  one 
to  yell  fire  in  a  theater,  it  should  be 
equally  clear  that  those  who  deliberately 
incite  rioting  are  abusing  freedom  of 
speech  and  thereby  forfeit  the  protec- 
tion of  the  first  amendment. 

Membership  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the 
American  Nazi  Party,  or  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  does 
not  relieve  the  individual  of  his  responsi- 
biUtles  toward  his  fellow  citizens  and 
toward  the  maintaining  of  pubUc  order. 
In  this  connection,  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  August  23,  1966, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

A  Much-Abl-.sed  Freedom 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  very  reluc- 
tant, and  rightly  so.  to  sanction  curbs  on 
freedom  of  speech.  The  thought  Is  that  it 
Is  better  to  let  anyone  say  what  he  wants 
to  say,  and  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people  to  recognize  a  crackpot 
when  they  hear  one. 

Very  few  people  would  contend,  however, 
that  freedom  of  speech  Is  an  at^olute  right. 
When  the  reckless  exercise  of  thf  right  raises 
a  clear  Eind  present  daixger  of  violence,  free- 
dom of  speech  ought  to  be  curbed.  And 
that  point,  we  think,  has  been  reached  by 
some  of  the  hate-lnclters  who  have  appeared 
on  the  troubled  racial  scene. 

In  Chicago  last  Sunday,  the  pOUce  arrested 
a  States  Rights  "orator"  and  someone  who 
Identified  himself  as  an  Imperial  Ambassador 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  What  they  said  has 
not  been  quoted  In  the  news  reports,  but  It 
must  have  reached  the  outer  limits  of  toler- 
ance. For  the  police  did  not  arrest  an- 
other speaker,  George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  our 
home-grown  Niizl,  His  remarks  were  re- 
ported and  there  Ls  only  one  thing  that  can 
be  said  of  them:  They  obviously  were  In- 
tended to — and  did — Incite  his  white  audi- 
ence to  attack  a  group  of  demonstrators  led 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  marches  which  Dr.  King  Is  organizing 
In  Chicago  are  of  dubious  wisdom,  to  say 
the  least.  The  stated  purpose  is  to  promote 
open  housing,  and  they  are  having  quite  the 
opposite  effect.  Nevertheless,  he  had  a  pro- 
tected right  to  stage  the  marches  as  long 
as  they  are  conducted  peacefully  and  are  not 
in  violation  of  any  court  order.  Further- 
more, this  la  a  right  which  the  Rockwells 
and  the  other  kooks  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  abridge. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  Stokely  Csir- 
mlchael,  who  showed  up  in  Anacostla  the 
other  night  to  deliver  a  "hate"  speech. 
Among  other  things,  he  threatened  to  bum 
down  the  city  unless  home  rule  is  granted, 
urged  his  listeners  not  to  be  ashamed  when 


someone  talks  about  looting,  and  predicted 
that  the  white  folks  are  going  to  be  running 
tomorrow  and  should  talce  their  "dirty 
cracker  cojk"  with  them.  Given  the  pre- 
vailing climate  in  Anacostla.  if  this  kind  of 
irrespon-sible  talk  Is  not  a  direct  incitement 
to  violence,  we  don't  know  what  would 
be. 

What  the  ch.\niploiis  of  the  right  of  free 
6f>epch  overlook  in  all  of  this  Is  that  other 
people  have  rights,  too.  One  of  these,  as 
stated  by  the  President,  is  the  right  to  be 
secure  in  the  streets,  in  their  homes  and  In 
their  places  of  business.  This  right  will 
never  be  enjoyed  as  long  as  the  haT«-mongcrs 
are  permitted  to  encourage  the  mobs  to 
trample  on  it. 


Keeping  Powers  Separate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unexpected  judicial  challenge  to  a  House 
committee  has  been  temporarily  .  dis- 
posed of,  but  the  philosophy  of  the  separ- 
ation of  powers  Is  obviously  being 
threatened.  Congress  is  on  the  defen- 
sive from  the  attacks  of  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches.  The 
Chicago  Dally  News,  In  a  very  profound 
editorial  of  Wednesday,  August  17, 
makes  an  eloquent  case  for  our  tradi- 
tional separation  of  powers: 

KiXPiNO  Powers  Separate 

By  a  matter  of  seconds,  a  three-Judge 
panel  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  Washing- 
ton averted  a  head-on  collision  between  the 
Judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. The  Judges  lifted  a  District  Court 
injunction  prohibiting  hearings  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
iUes. 

The  committee,  which  had  planned  to  defy 
the  Injunction  in  any  case,  proceeded  wU.h 
its  scheduled  questioning  of  crlUcs  of  Che 
Viet  Nam  war.  But  the  Issue  is  not  wholly 
resolved.  The  Court  of  Appeals  left  the 
door  open  for  further  argument  on  the 
matter. 

Protests  against  HUAC  hearings  are  on  old 
story.  Nearly  every  time  the  committee 
meets  Mie  lightning  fiasbes  and  the  thunder 
rolls.  And  it  must  be  said  that  HUAC's 
record  Is  spotty,  at  best,  and  contains  vast 
blotches  of  shamful  persecution,  especially 
In  the  McCarthy  era. 

The  critics  who  demand  its  abolishment, 
with  its  duties  transferred  to  some  other 
committee,  have  valid  points  In  their  favor. 
But  the  cure  for  HUACs  excesses,  either  by 
revision  of  the  rules  or  by  transfer  of  func- 
tion, surely  lies  with  the  Congress,  not  the 
courts.  If  we  are  to  retain  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers  which  has 
worked  so  well  for  so  long,  there  can  be  no 
restraints  on  Congress  except  those  specified 
in  the  Constitution  itself.  A  logical  and 
necessary  part  of  the  congressional  function 
is  to  make  Inquiries  into  the  need  for  legis- 
lation. This  is  HUAC's  right  and  duty,  as  a 
committee  of  Congress. 

If  HUAC  abuses  Its  powers,  the  courts 
provide  a  means  of  redress.  This  has  been 
the  pattern  in  the  past,  and  this  course  must 
remain  open.  But  we  faU  to  see  how  any 
court  can  enjoin  a  congressional  committee 
from  holding  hearings,  any  more  than  it  can 
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step    in    to    prevent    Corigrcss    rroni 
any  law   it   cliooses.  goo<l   or  bad. 

Led  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  feder.nl 
Judiciary  has  moved  into  the  legislative  field 
on  a  number  of  occasions  in  recent  years  It 
Is  gratifying  that  in  this  Inst.ance,  at  least 
a  higher  court  had  the  wisdom  to  block  an 
incursion  by  a  District  Court  judge. 


Cambodia   Sanctuary   Prolongs   War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1966 

Mr.   MICHEL.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  have 
unanimous   consent   to   include   at  this 
point    in     the    Record     the     excellent 
editorial  written  by  Richard  Fryklund. 
entitled  "Cambodia  Sanctuary  Prolongs 
War,"  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  on  Tuesday.  August  23. 
Cambodia  Sanctuary  Prolongs  War 
(By  Richard  Fryklund) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  Cainbodia 
is   being   used  as  a  privileged  sanctuary  by 
the  Communist  armies  and  that  continued 
use  of  the  rest  and  resupply  areas  there  puts 
a  he<avy  handicap  on  allied  forces  fiehtlne  in 
South  Viet  Nam. 

Despite  State  Department  and  Pentagon 
efforts  to  question  the  existence  of  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  bases  in  Cambodia 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming. 

They  are  there.  They  are  Immensely 
valuable  to  the  enemy.  The  only  question 
remaining  is  what  to  do  about  them. 

The  evidence  of  the  use  of  Cambodia  has 
come  from  all  of  the  traditional  and  a  few 
new  means  of  intelligence.  But  any  visitor 
to  South  Viet  Nam  can  find  his  own  evidence. 


But  one  of  the  ICC  members  is  Poland 
and  Poland  will  not  permit  a  border  check 

There  are  suggestions  In  Washington  that 
the  United  Nations  do  the  Job.  financed  by 
the  United  States;  but  there  are  some  haz- 
ards, In  the  U.S.  government  view.  In  intro- 
ducing the  United  Nations  and  its  vetoes  and 
neutralists  and  Communists  Into  this 
struggle. 

So  military  leaders  in  South  Viet  Nam  and 
Washington  .are  looking  for  ways  to  seal  the 
border  by  force — or  at  least  to  reduce  the 
movement  b;ick  and  forUi. 

Allied  land  and  air  forces  are  trying  now  to 
find  and  destroy  large  enemv  imits  in  the 
border  area. 

But  Ifs  a  long  border,  wooded  tlirough 
most  of  its  length,  and  enemy  soldiers  have 
plenty  of  trails  and  waterwavs  to  choose 
from.  Operations  by  scores  of  thousand-;  of 
allied  soldiers  probably  have  forced  the 
enemy  to  work  h.order,  but  thev  haven  t 
slowed  hlm  down. 

Some  military  men  in  Viet  Nam  would  like 
to  extend  their  operations  across  the  border. 
From  a  simple  military  point  of  view,  with- 
out consideration  of  diplomatic  complica- 
tions, it  would  be  logical  to  harass  and  de- 
stroy in  the  storage  and  trail  areas  of 
Cambodia. 

The  allies  might  sow  mine  fields:  they 
might  put  outj>osts  in  the  Cambodian 
jungle. 

But  these  efforts  still  would  not  stop  the 
movement. 

So  there  are  many  proposals  also  to  seal 
the  border. 

France  put  fences  and  mine  fields  along 
much  of  the  Algerian  border  in  the  late 
1950s,  and  that  proved  to  be  fairly  effective 
in  containing  a  war  that 
anyhow. 
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hold  the  lu.':h  Jungle  undergrowth  in  check 
for  long.     So  better  chemicals  are  needed 

Or  modern  -tree-crusher'  machinerv  could 
grind  up  the  forest. 

The  clearing  Job  would  be  a  v;«t  one  but 
some  mihtary  leaders  fxjint  out  that  huee 
construction  Jobs  can  be  completed  in  A^a 
with  the  slow  application  of  mcussive  man- 
power. 

The  cleared  area  could  be  fenced  mined 
patrolled  and  watched  by  various  electronic' 
infra-red  and  acoustic  devices 

However  difficult  the  Job,  It  does  not  seem 
nearly  as  slow  or  as  tiring  as  the  Job  of 
finding  all  the  enemy  soldiers  who  use  the 
sanctuary. 


was    hop>eless 


Some  American  officers  would  like  to  try 
this  along  the  Camt)odlan  border. 

They  would  start  in  the  areas  where  the 
Infiltration  is  the  greatest,  say  in  the  la 
Drang  River  Valley  near  Plelku. 

First  they  would  get  rid  of  the  trees  in  a 
str'p  several  hundreds  yards  wide.     Present 


He  can  question  prisoners  of  war  at  great      defoliating  chemicals  take  the  leaves  off  the      tlon  for  the  edification  of  mv  r^lli^ 
length,  listen  to  their  descriptions  of  their      ^'^^^  ^"1  kill  most  of  them,  but  they  do  not      and  other  ln^ff^Jl°"^  ^"^' 


Rising  Mexican  Farm  Imports  Noted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24.  1966 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Western  Growers  Association,  a  highly 
regarded  organization  representing  the 
vegetable  and  melon  Industry  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona,  has  supplied  me  with 
a  table  of  figures  which  shows  In  graphic 
form  the  tremendous  Increase  in  Imiwrts 
of  agricultural  products  from  Mexico 
which  has  occurred  during  the  past  10 
years. 

It  surely  Is  readily  apparent  to  e\en 
the  most  casual  observer  that  the  trends 
herein  noted  have  afifected,  and  will  con- 
Unue  to  affect,  adversely,  agriculture 
labor,  commerce,  and  the  general  stand- 
ard of  Uving,  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr^  Speaker,  I  present  this  in  forma - 

agues. 


movements  in  and  out  of  Cambodia  and 
decide  for  himself  whether  the  men  know 
where  they  have  been  and  what  they  have 
done. 

This  reporter  has  checked  on  the  scene 
and  Is  convinced  that  the  intelligence  re- 
ports are  accurate. 

The  military  men  in  South  Viet  Nam  may 
not  know  on  a  precise  day  which  enemy  units 
are  infiltrating  through  Cambodia  or  resting 
and  being  resupplled  in  the  primitive  Jungle 
camps  there,  but  they  do  know  that  they  c^- 
not  comer  an  enemy  who  keepe  his  back  to 
the  border  and  slipe  across,  sometimes  on 
rocket  signal  from  Inside  Camlx>dla,  when  the 
going  gets  too  hot. 

The  sanctuary  is  piolonging  the  war  If 
the  guerrtUa  war  Is  won  eventually  without 
closing  the  border,  this  will  be  the  first  such 
success  in  the  recent  history  of  counter-in- 
surgency. 

But  how  to  close  it? 

There  are  many  proposals,  some  efforts  and 
no  progress. 

The  State  Department  is  trying  to  get  the 
Cambodian  ruler.  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk 
to  close  his  own  borders  or  cooperate  in  a 
joint  effort.  He  does  not  concede  that  the 
Communist  side  uses  his  territory  for  in- 
filtration or  as  a  sanctuary,  but  he  has  said 
that  he  will  cooperate  with  the  International 
Control  Commission  that  probably  could  sup- 
ervise the  border  under  terms  of  the  1964 
Geneva  Convention. 


they  do  not     and  other  Interested  persons': 
Imports  from  Mexico  for  consumption 
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'  Decrease. 

Bource:  V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

The  foregoing  self-evident  trend  has  and  urban    and    rural    economy   of   the    nation 

wiU    continue    to    adversely    affect    United  mertts  your  Consideration. 
States'  labor,  agriculture  and  commerce  Frakk  W.  Castiguone. 

^s  Obviously  increasing  impact  upon  the  W^^T 'J^^^^SV.on. 
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Court  Threat  to  Confess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or   CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24,  1966 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
critics  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  characterLsticaUy 
express  a  proclivity  for  falrplay  which 
frequently  seems  to  require  that  they 
overlook  both  the  truth  regarding  the 
activities  of  "unfriendly"  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  and  the 
need  for  legislation  in  areas  under  com- 
mittee investigation.  But  toward  the 
current  court  controversy  they  have 
adopted  a  more  curious  and  precarious 
position  than  usual.  They  seem  to  have 
bent  over  backwards  to  place  their  heads 
in  the  sand. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  August  17  entitled 
"Court  Threat  to  Congress"  is  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  welcome  clear  perspective  it  pre- 
sents: 

Coinrr  Thbeat  to  Congress 

Our  constitutional  form  oX  government  re- 
quire* three  separate  but  co-equal  branches 
of  government  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  The  Con- 
stitution veeta  "all  legislative  powers'  in  the 
Congress  and  grants  each  house  the  right  to 
determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings. 

Common  law  embraces  the  idea  that  in 
order  to  legislate  In  an  informed  way  law- 
makers need  to  gather  information  and  if 
necessary  to  compel  testimony. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  1959 
that  "so  long  as  Congress  acts  in  pursuance 
of  Its  constitutional  power,  the  Judiciary 
lacks  authority  to  Intervene  on  the  basis  of 
motives  which  spurred  the  exercise  of  that 
power." 

Despite  that  finding,  a  federal  judge  for 
the  fliat  time  In  history  issued  an  order 
halting  proceedings  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

This  court  order,  aimed  at  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  clearly 
threatens  the  separation  of  powers  envisioned 
in  the  Constitution. 

In  a  1957  decision  Chief  Justice  Warren 
rightly  held  that  Congress  is  neither  a  law 
enforcement  nor  a  trial  agency,  and  that 
Inquiries  must  be  related  to  furtherance  of 
a  legitimate  task  of  Congress. 

In  the  past  the  House  Un-American  .Ac- 
tivities Committee  seemed  to  stray  from 
that  g^uidellne  by  indulging  In  exposes  simply 
for  the  sake  of  exposes.  But  In  the  extant 
case  It  Is  conducting  an  inquiry  into  pending 
leglslaion  amd  hence  would  appear  to  come 
under  the  aegis  of  the  i960  ruling. 

Even  though  a  three-Judge  panel  vacated 
the  temporary  order  Issued  by  EWstriet  Judge 
Howard  Corcoran  It  agreed  to  consider 
Issuance  of  an  Injunction,  which  would  re- 
main in  effect  untU  further  order  of  the  oourt. 
Thus  action  on  pending  legislation  might  be 
blocked. 

As  the  government  attorney  said  in  op- 
{KMlng  Judge  Corooran's  action,  the  order  so 
flagrantly  intrudes  upon  tlie  function  of  a 
coordinate  branch  at  goyemment  that  "it 
does  serious  Injury  to  the  delicate  balance  of 
powers  oontemplated  In  the  Constitution." 
Soma  may  decry  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee In  effect  thxxmtMd  its  noee  at  the 
coiirt  by  announcLog  It  would  proceed  with 


the  hearing's  witliout  Wiiltlni?  for  ;idjudica- 
tion  of  the  question,  a-s  would  l>e  e.Kpected  of 
the  citizenry  in  general.  Yet  the  .-iliarp  re- 
action of  3  co-equal  branch  of  g:overnmeiit 
to  a  usurpation  of  its  powers  in  uuder- 
st^uidable. 

House  Spe.iker  John  W.  McCornuck  prop- 
erly m  ido  this  point: 

■If  the  judlcial^branch  can  enjoin  the  legis- 
lative branch  In  this  way.  it  could  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  legislative  branch.  It  could 
result  in  judicial  control  of  the  American 
government." 

That  is  a  fear  shared  by  many  as  the  high 
court  appears  moving  constantly  toward 
broadening  of  its  powers  and  assumption  of 
the  role  of  law  cnver. 

To  avoid  such  an  eventuality  Congress 
should  tighten  its  rules  governing  conduct  of 
committees.  Otherwise  the  courts  might  seek 
to  dicuite  not  only  how  its  committees  must 
function  but  what  they  may  or  may  not  in- 
vestigate in  connection  with  Its  lawmaking 
fimctlon. 

That  would  pose  the  gravest  peril  to  con- 
stitutional '.government  as  we  know  it. 


Let  'Em  Drink  Beer 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.XRKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.XTIVES 

Wedne'da^j.  Augu.it  24.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  p>ern^is.sion  sraiUed,  I  Insert  into 
the  CoNGREssiON.^L  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News,  of 
Aueiist  24.  1966.  er.t.t!»d  'Let  'Em  Drink 
beer'  : 

Lett    Em   Dri.nk   Bras 
"And    If^    will    ye    quaff   with    me.    my    l.idi, 
and  us  will  ye  quaff  with  me? 
It  is  a  draught  of  nut  brown  ale  I  offer  unto 
t"    .ve      .  . 

Thru  all  my  days  I'll  sing  the  praise  of  brown 
October  ale   .   .   ." 

(From  the  operetta  "Robin  Hood"  by  Reai- 
nald  de  Koven  i  1900i   ) 

At  the  risk  of  raisins:  the  shade  of  Cirrie 
Nation,  which  might  just  attack  our  presses 
with  the  same  viruience  that  the  lady  once 
smashed  her  way  thru  saloons  with  an  ax, 
we  wish  to  go  on  record — again — In  f.ivor  of 
leaving  the  legal  age  for  beer  drinking  In 
public  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  18. 

We  agree  whole-heartedly  with  Dr.  Her- 
man Goldberg,  a  university  psychology  pro- 
fessor who  told  a  Senate  District  subcommit- 
tee this  week  that  the  18-year  minimum  is 
"realistic"  and  that  scientific  studies  have 
shown  that  minimum  age  laws  have  no  meas- 
urable Infliience  on  the  ago  at  which  young- 
sters start  drinking.  They  have  shown,  he 
said,  that  drinking  patterns  are  established 
in  the  home  before  the  age  of  18. 

The  House  has  approved  a  provision  raising 
the  public  beer  drinking  to  21.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  cooler  Iteads  in  the  Senate  will 
feel  otherwise  and  let  well  enough  alone. 

First  off,  if  young  people  of  18 — old  enough 
to  be  drafted  Into  the  armed  services — want 
to  drink  beer  they'll  do  it  whether  the  law 
allows  it  or  not  Likely,  even,  they'll  drink 
more  if  it  doesn't. 

You  can  see  it  now.  clear  as  a  schooner  of 
Pllsener. 

A  station  wagon-load  of  18-year-oIds  (plus 
one  21-year-old)  drives  up  to  a  package  store. 
The  21 -year-old  buys  a  case  of  beer  and  then 
pulls  off  the  road  somewhere  and   the  kids 


down  all  of  it~probably  a  lot  more  per  man 
than  if  each  had  paid  for  It  by  the  glass  at  a 
neighborhood  tavern. 

The  current  pressure  to  raise  the  beer- 
drinking  age  stems  from  the  complaints  of 
certain  residents  of  Georgetown.  We  bclic'.c 
they're  shortsighted. 

In  these  tinies  of  all  .sorts  of  ni.ijor  toii- 
.sioiis.  when  most  of  us  are  concerned  with 
teenagers'  use  of  IjSD.  marijunna  and  the 
"main  line"  drugs,  we  should  be  grateful 
that  just  plain  old  beer  is  what  mo.st  of  them 
want.  And.  best  of  all.  they  want  it  openly, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  current  version  of 
the  age-old.  gemuetllch  Bier  Stube,  ratlier 
than  behind  a  bush  where,  more  than  likely. 
they'd  Utter  the  countryside  with  discarded 
cans  and  bottles. 

We  note  that  student  leaders  from  all  of 
the  universities  in  the  District  presented  a 
Joint  statement  urging  the  sub-committee  to 
leave  the  age  limit  where  it  is. 

From  time  to  time,  we  find  ourselves  in- 
creasingly bored  with  the  concept  of  the 
teen-ager — and  f>ost- teenager — and  wish 
members  of  these  groups  would  try  to  grow 
up  instead  of  remaining  perennial  high 
school  sophomores.  But,  In  this  case,  we're 
all  on  their  side. 

If  a  convivial  glass  of  beer  Is  going  to 
presage  the  downfall  of  our  civilization,  as 
some  of  those  Georgetowners  seem  to  be- 
lieve, there's  not  much  hope  for  us  anyway, 
no  m.itter  what  we  do. 


How  To  Kill  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  md^ 
unfortunate  that  the  Congress  of  Racia^ 
Equality  is  doing  so  much  to  destroy  re- 
spect for  the  civil  rights  movement. 

An  appeal  to  hatred  does  not  aid  the 
sti-uggle  for  equal  opportunity,  it  merely 
makes  that  goal  more  difficult  to  aciiieve. 

I  commend  to  the  attention   of   our 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  broad- 
cast by  'WABC  radio  in  New  York  on 
July  11  and  12.  1966: 
How  To  Kill  The  Crvn,  Riciirs  Movement 

We  believe  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
has  discovered  the  way  to  destroy  the  civil 
rights  movement.  The  most  vicious  efforts 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  have  failed  to  destroy 
this  movement.  Other  bigots  .  .  .  North  and 
South  have  failed  to  stop  the  Negro's  drive 
tow.ard  full  equality.  Yet  .  .  .  IronicaJiy 
.  .  CORE  .  .  .  once  a  responsible  and  respect- 
ed civil  rights  group  .  .  .  appears  to  have  found 
the  way  to  kill  off  the  movement.  CORE  now 
wants  to  substitute  black  power  for  white 
power.  Black  hatred  for  white  hatred. 
That's  the  way  we  Interpret  the  Baltimore 
convention  of  this  New  York-based  civil 
rights  group.  Tlie  most  courageous  and  ef- 
fective civil  rights  leaders  .  .  .  Martin  Luther 
King,  Roy  Wilkins.  'Whitney  Young  .  .  .  op- 
pose this  wild  doctrine.  We  ask  you  to  con- 
sider Its  implications.  It's  a  doctrine  that 
would  once  again  set  race  against  race. 
Black  bigotry  Is  no  substitute  for  white 
bigotry.  Pull  Integration  is  still  the  goal  of 
most  Negroes  In  our  society.  WABC  sup- 
ports it.    We  urge  you  to  support  it. 

(Broadcast  July  11  and  12,  1966  by  Walter 
A.  Schwartz.  'Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  of  WABC.) 
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Wake  Up,  Congress,  or  Abdicate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  24. 1966 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  a  constituent  requests 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  offer  it  without  fu*<her 
comment: 

This  Is  Not  .k  Pehson.^l  Communication 
Daytona  Beach.  FYa. 
This  is  a  demand  from  a  citizen  to  his 
Representative  in  Congress  to  tell  his  col- 
leagues in  formal  manner  that  they  should 
act  in  accordance  with  their  sovereign  re- 
aponslbUlties  to  uphold  the  "republican  form 
of  government"  In  this  country  or  resign  in 
favor  of  those  who  are  willing  to  do  so. 

Organized  Labor  has  denied  the  right  of  a 
traditional  news  medium  to  function  effi- 
ciently, with  people  willing  to  work  at  their 
Jobs  in  terms  offered  by  this  medium,  to  keep 
it  in  business. 

Organized  Labor  has  interfered  with  and 
corrupted  the  normal  processes  of  competi- 
tive civU  service  at  the  State  level,  to  my  own 
personal  knowledge  and  loss  of  rightful 
prestige  thereunder. 

Organized  Labor  has  prevented  the  opera- 
tions of  efficient  transportation  by  air  and 
by  rail,  now  and  heretofore. 

Organized  Labor  has  interfered  with  the 
normal  operations  of  the  market  place  which 
Is  the  final  arbiter  of  efficiency  in  commerce 
and  industry. 

Organized  Labor  has  corrupted  the  legis- 
lative processes,  by  threats  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  American  system  of  represenUtion  at 
the  State  level  and  at  the  Federal  level  caus- 
ing unconstitutional  discriminations  which 
the  courts  have  not  seen  fit  to  declare  un- 
consUtutlonal,  by  devious  processes  of  intel- 
lectual sophistry. 

The  courts  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  have 
sought,  with  success,  to  compel  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  states  to  abrogate  the  provisions 
for  their  sovereignties  under  the  Constitu- 
tion by  vacating  statutes  out  of  legislative 
Acts,  to  compel  citizens  to  ignore  such  Acts 
on  the  basis  of  opinions  not  facts 

The  lower  Federal  courts  have  now  at- 
tacked the  sovereignty  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
by  injunction  against  fulfillment  of  order^ 
by  leglUmate  committees  of  the  US  Con- 
gress. 

The  Executive  Department  has  deliberate- 
ly lied,  in  its  descriptions  of  laws  passed  by 
previous  Congresses,  in  order  to  justify  Its 
pressure  on  such  Intervening  Congresses  to 
violate  the  equality  of  citizens  before  the 
provisions  and  intent  of  social  legislation  ap- 
pUcable  in  principle  to  all  citizens  alike' but 
applicable  by  discrimlnatlon-ln-fact  in'  leg- 
islative and  congressional   formula 

It  has  now  reached  the  point  in  pure 
politics  (the  relation  of  the  clUzen  to  his 
government)  where  Congress  has  lost  the 
respect  of  vested  interest  lobbies.  Governors 
Editors,  Legislatures,  Cabinet  Members  and 
even  the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
orders  them  about  as  if  so  many  schoolchil- 
dren at  play— do  this  or  that. 

Were  It  not  for  the  total  Ignorance  of 
most  eligible  electors  m  this  nation,  the  pub- 
lic too  might  also  have  lost  respect  for  Con- 
gress, as  It  is  now  constituted  and  as  it  now 
enacts  legislation. 

ThereftM-e,  I  now  call  upon  Congress  to 
assert  its  prerogaUve  of  representing  all  the 
people    all     the     time    not    Just    arrogant 


minorities  and  threatening  pressure  groups 
and  the  sophistries  of  professionals  who 
prosper  by  their  unholy  influence  upon  over- 
ambitious  Members  of  Congress  not  too  well 
grounded  In  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  they  legislate. 

Therefore,  out  of  20  years  of  experience 
under  Federal  Law,  I  call  upon  Congress  to 
do  the  following: 

( 1 )  Impeach  those  members  of  the  Federal 
court  system  who  would  by  Injunction 
prevent  Committees  of  the  Coogress  from 
questioning  citizens  of  the  United  States 
about  matters  before  Congress,  during  any 
one  session. 

(2)  Repeal  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

(3)  Repeal  the  Railw^ay  Labor  Act 

(4)  Repeal  Chapter  23  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (Sect.  3301.  et  seq.) 

(5)  Declare  Its  recognition  of  Section  4 
of  Article  I'V  of  the  Constitution  of  1787. 
guaranteeing  by  definition  the  sovereignties 
of  the  States.     (IV-4) 

(6)  Declare  It  to  be  the  function  of  U.S. 
Senators  to  represent  the  sovereignties  of 
their  respective  states,  as  distinct  from  hav- 
ing to  duplicate  the  representation  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  same 
people  who  are  electors  In  their  respective 
states,  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  restore 
the  original  1-3 ( A) . 

For,  if  it  can  be  truthfully  said— it  U  not 
as  possible  to  do  such  things  as  I  have 
demanded  of  Congrees,  as  a  legitimate  citi- 
zen of  this  nation,  as  it  would  be  to  repeal 
the  Constitution  of  1787— then  that  Con- 
stitution is  now  a  dead  letter  and  the 
sovereignties  of  Congress  and  the  Legisla- 
tures have  no  longer  any  force  of  law.  or 
meaning,  in  the  accepted  definitions'  of 
government. 

Very,  very  seriously  your?. 

William  Netschert.  M.  E. 
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the  di-um  corps  will  continue  throughout 
our  land  and  that  they  will  continue  in 
their  fine  work. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24,  1966 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  our  Nation  will  cele- 
brate National  Drum  Corps  Week.  Prom 
the  founding  of  our  ooimtry  until  this 
present  day,  the  drum  and  fife  corps  of 
our  Nation  have  been  a  source  of  pride 
to  all  Americans.  In  every  American 
city  our  young  people  can  display  their 
abiUties  and  pride  in  country  through 
their  drum  corps  marches  and  exhibi- 
tions. 

Historically  we  have  drum  coi-ps  as  a 
traditional  part  of  American  life,  rang- 
ing from  the  Revolutionary  'War  and  the 
Civil  'War  right  tlirough  to  our  present 
day.  The  backbone  of  every  fine  army 
was  Its  sprightly  drum  corps  and  today 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  this  fine  tradition  In  all 
their  ceremonies.  Yoimg  Americans  find 
the  drum  corps  to  be  a  source  of  in^ira- 
tion,  fun.  and  challenge.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict we  have  three  fine  corps — ^the  Law- 
men, the  Thunderblrds,  and  the  Staten- 
aires.  They  make  every  parade  more 
spirited  through  their  performances  and 
are  always  eagerly  awaited  at  everv  pa- 
rade.   I  hope  that  the  fine  tradiUons  of 


Remarks  of  Attorney  General  Waggoner 
Carr,  Before  the  Student  Body  of  Kil- 
leen  High  School,  December  14,  1964 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
torney general  of  Texas.  Hon.  Waggoner 
Carr,  of  my  hometown  of  Lubbock.  Tex., 
made  a  memorable  address  before  the 
student  body  of  Kllleen  High  School. 
Killeen.  Tex.,  on  December  14.  1964 
This  address  received  such  wide  acclaim 
that  It  was  the  basis  upon  which  General 
Carr  was  given  a  'Valley  Forge  Freedoms 
Foundation  Award.  The  presentation 
of  the  award  was  made  on  August  16 
1966,  by  Gen.  G.  S.  Meloy,  Jr..  retired, 
vice  president  of  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion at  'Valley  Forge. 

The  speech  Is  of  such  excellence  that  I 
am  submitting  It  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 
Remarks  of  Attorney  General  Waggoner 
Carr,  Before  the  Student  Body  of  Kil- 
LEXN  High  School,  December  14.  1964 
From  this  day,  whenever  you  enter  Kllleen 
High  School  you  wUl  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  and  study  documents  which  are  basic 
to  our  system  of  government  and  to  the  wav 
in  which  we  live. 

Perhaps      you      are      thinking  •Whv 

should  I  bother?  .  .  .  they  are  nothmg  but 
pieces  of  paper  which  are  dull  .  .  .  and  be- 
sides, what  do  they  mean  to  me'" 

My  young  friends,  they  have  enabled  cur 
tiny  portion  of  the  globe,  with  only  7',  of 
the  world's  population,  to  have  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  good  things  .  .  .  and  to 
enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  than  man 
has  ever  known  before. 

•■Well,"  you  may  think,  "we  have  these 
good  things,  so  why  concern  ourselves  with 
these  pieces  of  paper?" 

The  answer  is  in  the  question  ...  be- 
cause these  documents  are  only  pieces  of 
paper  and  have  no  meaning  outside  of  our 
willingness  to  live  within  their  framework 
our  appreciation  and  understanding  of  them 
is  vital.  The  breath  which  gives  life  and 
meaning  to  them  must  come  from  each  of 
us. 

In  viewing  these  documents  I  ask  vou  to 
remember  that  seldom  In  hlstorv  hav'e  men 
been  able  to  sit  down  and  decide  the  kind 
of  government  they  would  have  Picture 
in  your  mind's  eye  .  .  .  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  the  many  others  who  have 
fought,  bled  and  died  to  give  us  all  we  have 
today. 

These  were  men  who  were  convinced  that 
man  must  be  free  to  plan,  to  venture  to 
work,  to  buUd,  to  succeed  .  .  .  and  to  fall. 

The  men  and  women  who  fought  and  died 
for  our  Independence  were  brave  and  willing 
to  go  against  all  odds  for  the  cause  In  which 
they  believed. 

For  a  moment  let  me  take  you  back  in 
time,  to  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  .  .  .  the 
battle  that  gave  Texas  her  freedom. 

There  were  783  Texans  that  hot  and  humid 
April  afternoon  128  years  ago.  Across  the 
field  were  1,350  veteran  Mexican  troop?    led 
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by  Santa  Anna,  who  has  been  called  the 
"Napoleon  of  the  West."  The  troops  under 
General  Santa  Anna  were  well  armed, 
trained,  and  disciplined,  and  led  by  some  of 
the  mo6t  experienced  professional  army  offi- 
cers of  that  time. 

The  Texana  were  a  strange  assortment  of 
hunters,  doctors,  lawyers,  farmers,  and 
soldiers  of  fortune.  The  very  morning  of 
the  battle.  9  men  rowed  across  Galveston 
Bay  and  volunteered  to  fight  with  Gener.il 
Houston  and  his  small  army. 

What  sort  of  men  would  go  Into  brittle 
agalnt  such  overwhelming  odds?  Well,  they 
were  a  very  special  kind  .  .  .  they  were  ir.ev. 
who  wanted  freedom  and  were  willing  to 
die.  If  necessary,  in  order  to  achieve  this 
goal  .  .  .  they  were  men  with  a,  vision  u( 
what   could  be. 

It  was  about  4:15  In  the  afternoon  when 
this  strange  army,  clothed  in  uniforms  of 
every  description,  began  slowly  working  its 
way  towards  Santa  Anna's  encampment 

As  this  ragged  army  grew  closer  and 
closer,  a  strange  silence  fell  .  then  the 
battle  began  .  .  .  suddenly.  In  sound  and 
fury.  It  lasted  18  minutes,  and  when  it  was 
over,  9  Texans  had  been  killed  and  28  others 
were  injured.  There  were  630  Mexicans  dead. 
208  wounded  and  the  rest  became  prisoners 
of  war.  In  18  mlnutea  783  men  with  pur- 
pose and  vision  totally  destroyed  a  trained 
army  nearly  twice  their  size. 

This  U  what  occurred  In  Texas  .  .  .  but 
it  U  not  imlque  In  our  nation's  history,  for 
the  chronicle  of  our  country  has  been  this 
same  story  of  purpose  and  bravery  ...  and 
dedication  to  an  ideal. 

Do  not  treat  your  heritage  lightly  .  .  . 
there  la  much  to  be  learned  from  It! 

One  of  the  most  renowned  Justices  ever  to 
sit  on  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  once  said:  "Continuity  with 
the  past  Is  not  an  obligation.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity.' 

Yes,  understanding  your  heritage  is  a  nec- 
essity ...  a  part  of  your  responsibility. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It  .  .  .  your  citizen- 
ship .  .  .  the  fact  that  you  are  American 
citizens  ...  is  a  two-way  street.  On  one  hand 
citizenship  entitles  you  to  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  protection  of  our  laws,  and  to  a 
physical  abundance  no  other  people  in  the 
history  of  man  ever  attadned;  but.  on  the 
other  hand  It  requires  allegiance,  and  active 
participation  within  the  framework  of  our 
society. 

Remember  that  the  roots  of  our  very  lives 
are  found  In  our  government  .  .  .  for  our 
government  Is  people  .  .  .  and  unless  you 
participate  in  it.  It  will  disappear  .  .  .  and 
another  system  will  replace  It  ...  a  system 
called  tyranny. 

•  This  has  been  the  history  of  mankind  and 
man's  struggle  for  freedom.  The  English  his- 
torian Channlng  compared  the  struggle  of 
world  societies  to  an  arch,  and  said  that  peo- 
ple begin  on  one  side  of  the  arch  in  slavery, 
and,  step  by  painiul  step,  begin  to  win  some 
form  of  Individual  freedom.  As  the  society 
becomes  freer  and  develops  a  higher  st.andard 
of  living  ...  he  noted  that  a  selfishness  en- 
gulfs the  people,  and  they  become  more  In- 
terested In  the  material  things  of  life:  and 
as  they  become  more  and  more  self -centered. 
they  refuse  to  l)ecome  Involved  in  the  alTalrs 
of  their  society.  And  so  the  Journey  begins 
down  the  other  side  of  the  arch,  and.  ulti- 
mately, back  into  slavery. 

We  must  never  forget  that  freedom  and 
responsibility  go  hand  In  hand.  You  cannot 
have  freedom  without  responsibility.  Nor 
can  you  maintain  this  freedom  without  an 
honest  love  of  America  and  the  principles 
which  have  directed  our  destiny  these  many 
years. 

"Yes,"  you  may  say,  "this  Is  flne,  but  what 
can  I  do  to  fulfill  my  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen?"  Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
things  I  have  personally  observed  thousands 
of  young  people  doing  across  this  state  of 
ours. 


For  over  a  year  now  I  have  been  closely 
associated  with  men  and  women  of  your  gen- 
eration through  the  Attorney  General's 
Youth  Conference,  And,  I  know  the  leader- 
ship your  generation  can  exercise  today. 
Tlie  Yotith  Conference  is  b.ised  on  two  con- 
cepts First,  a  faith  in  your  generation  .  .  . 
und,  secondly,  an  assurance  that,  given  the 
opportunity  tiie  teenagers  of  this  st^te  can 
help  solve'  the  problems  peculiar  to  your 
gener.ition. 

What  has  been  done  by  tho.se  who  have 
attended  the  two  Conferences  that  have  been 
held  exceeded  our  wildest  expectations. 
.\fter  attending  these  conferences,  teenagers 
went  home  and  instituted  employment  pro- 
grams, teenage  juries,  after  school  tutoring 
sessions  for  students  needing  scholastic  help. 
and  a  host  of  other  ideas  designed  to  lower 
the  juvenile  crime  rate  and  halt  the  number 
ot  school  dropouts.  Fur  example,  an  amazing 
sidelight  developed  in  Fort  Worth.  The 
teenager?  there  showed  a  degree  of  civic  re- 
sponsbiUty  that  exceeded  that  of  many 
.idults 

Bt>nd  elections  for  city  Improvements  are 
notorious  for  the  small  voter  turnout.  In 
Fort  Worth  such  an  election  was  scheduled, 
and  as  usual,  a  turnovit  of  around  10  000  was 
predicted  Teenage  leaders  became  concern- 
ed over  this  fact  and  decided  to  do  something 
about  It  They  did  do  something,  all  right 
They  contacted  every  vot.er  in  Ij  of  the  larg- 
est precincts,  and  when  the  votes  were 
counted.  80  c  more  citizens  voted  m  that 
election  than  in  any  other  bond  election  in 
the  history  of  the  city. 

Never  believe  that  you  can't  exercise  lead- 
ership today  .  .  .  because  you  can.  Any- 
thing is  tx>ssible  ...  if  you  try  hard  enough 

You  and  I  must  promise  ourselves,  right 
here  today,  that  we  are  going  to  strive,  with 
all  our  erforts,  to  maintain  those  ideals  for 
which  our  foref.T.thers  considered  death  a 
worthwhile  payment  .  .  .  and  thereby  insure 
the  continuance  of  our  freedom. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  freedom  can  be 
l.«t  in  many  ways.  It  can  disappear  as 
swiftlv  as  a  candle  flame  m  the  wind,  as 
when,  in  1940,  the  skies  of  Holland  were 
black  with  German  planes,  and  par:itroopers 
rained  down  to  snuff  out  Dutch  freedom.  It 
can  go  with  only  a  threat  of  force  as  when 
Communists,  with  the  Russian  army  to  sup- 
port them,  took  control  of  Czechoslovakia  in 

1948. 

Or,  freedom  can  dis.ippear  in  a  quiet  and 
gradual  way,  James  Madison,  many  years 
ago.  warned  us  of  this  when  he  said: 

"There  are  more  Instances  of  the  abrld,^- 
ment  of  freedom  by  gradual  and  silent  en- 
croachment of  those  in  power  th.in  by  vio- 
lent and  sudden  usurpation." 

The  danger  of  a  gradual  erosion  of  free- 
dom is  especially  true  under  our  form  of 
government,  for  m  a  democracy,  the  govern- 
ment becomes  Just  as  good  its  the  people 
...  or  Just  as  bad  Unless  a  people  love 
their  country  and  their  form  of  government, 
it  will  be  changed,  if  not  by  themselves,  then 
by  some  f<jreign  power. 

Today,  p.itnotism  seems  to  have  gone  out 
ot  fashion.  Some  attribute  this  to  sophisti- 
cation, others  say  patriotism  is  too  old-fash- 
tned.  NBC  televl.^lon  ran  a  one-hour  special 
on  the  subject  of  public  apathy  towards 
patriotism,  and  concluded  that  people  today 
do  not  display  as  much  love  toward  this 
country  of  i.)urs  as  they  once  did, 

I  am  remmdfxl  of  tlie  words  of  Lord  Byron, 
the  English  poet,  when  he  wrote:  "He  who 
loves  not  liis  country  can  love  nothing." 

If  we  do  not  love  our  country  and  care 
for  it  .  .  no  one  else  will.  If  we  aren't 
concerned  about  our  freedom  no  one  m  some 
distant  land  will  save  it  for  us. 

It  is  true  that  America  is  the  strongest 
nation  materially  in  the  world  today  We 
have  the  arsenals  necessary  to  destroy  any 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  I  .ask  you  .  .  .  of  what  value  are  a 
thousand  atomic  b.jmb6   if  we.  as  a  people. 

I 


do  not  defend  our  basic  rights  and  freedoms 
first? 

Make  no  mistake.  No  one  would  suggest 
that  we  ignore  the  threat  of  atomic  war. 
Good  Judgment  tells  us  that  we  must  main- 
tain armed  might.  But  good  judgment  also 
tells  us  that  we  must  defend  ourselves  with 
a  force  far  greater  than  missiles  and  bombs. 

What  IS  this  something  else'  .'  It  is  your 
irill  to  be  free  .  .  .  your  will  to  succeed  .  .  . 
your  willingness  to  give  of  yourselves  lor  the 
continuation  of  our  nation. 

It  is  your  generation  that  must  ultimately 
defend  the  United  States  by  accepting  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  for  pre- 
serving and  defending  our  Conrilitution.  If 
you  lose  sight  of  the  vision  which  gave  birth 
to  that  Constitution,  then  we,  as  a  nation. 
lire  doomed. 

If  you  remember  nothing  else  that  has 
been  said  ...  I  ask  you  to  always  recall 
tliese  words  of  John  Curran,  a  man  who  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  tyranny  and  the 
blessings  of  freedom.  He  warned  us  all  when 
he  stated : 

"The  condition  upon  which  God  hath  giv- 
en liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance." 

Thank  vou. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of' 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF    C.^LIFOaNIA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
miE;ht  seem  naive  tx)  ask  "Where  are  our 
piesent-day  American  heroes?  Ai-e  they 
in  Washington  defending  their  right  to 
send  aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  with  expressions  of  contempt  for 
a  committee  of  Congress,  or  are  they  in 
■V'ietnam  risking  their  lives?"  But  after 
reading  some  of  the  reports  of  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  the  question 
might  well  arise.  The  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  August  17  issue 
of  the  Paterson,  N.J.,  News  is  in,serted 
for  the  e.\cellent  answer  it  provides. 
The  editorial  entitled  "Whose  Laws  Are 
These?"  follows: 

Whose  L.\\vs  Are  These? 

We  haven't  always  gone  along  with  the 
House  un-American  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton btit  we're  on  its  side  in  this  ridiculous 
situation  adorning  its  efforts  to  smoke  out 
some  of  the  pro-Viet  Congers  in  this  coun- 
try. 

This  Isn't  a  matter  of  free  expression  and 
the  right  of  an  American  to  speak  his  mind. 
It's  a  question  of  how  long  we  must  endure 
the  Insult  of  so-called  American  groups 
rabble-rousing  for  a  Viet  Cong  victory,  col- 
lecting blood  to  send  to  our  enemies  and 
otherwise  bringing  aid  and  comfort  to  armies 
which  are  killing  our  boys. 

Say  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  is  wrong;  say 
President  Johnson  doesn't  know  what  he's 
doing.  Grant  these  fabricated  concessions 
and  the  fact  remains  our  planes  are  over 
there  and  being  shot  down;  these  are  our 
sons  and  brothers  fighting  and  dying  in  the 
muddy  jungles. 

How  dare  any  American  send  a  pint  of 
blood  to  a  Viet  Cong?  Why  not  to  our  own 
front  lines  for  use  by  Americans? 

It  is  Incredible  that  a  federal  judge  would 
suddenly  halt  a  meeting  of  a  congressional 
committee  before  It  has  even  met  to  com- 
mit   an    unconstitutional   act.     Yet    this   is 


what  Federal  Judpe  Cochran  did.  Fortu- 
nately, a  higher  court  overruled  him  and 
even  before  the  hearings  were  under  way, 
the  phoney  protesting  beatniks  were  putting 
on  a  show  to  bo  arrested  and  photoed  on 
television. 

Speak,  if  we  must,  to  sound  a  tocsin,  but 
in  the  name  of  decency,  don't  feed  the 
enemy  and  give  him  new  hope  by  our  out- 
bursts that  eventually  we'll  quit. 


Chairman  Rivers:  Oar  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  8.  1966 

Mr,  HAGAN  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  August-September  1966  Issue  of 
the  Retired  Officer,  our  respected  and 
revered  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  AiTned  SeiTiccs,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Congressman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  has  again  received  na- 
tional recognition  editorially.  It  is  an- 
other testimonial  to  the  Intense  interest 
>  and  dedication  to  duty  which  Chairman 
Rivers  has  always  displayed  for  our  re- 
tired militaiT  personnel. 

His  great  leadership  on  the  vital 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  been 
manifested  in  the  fine  editorial  below 
which  elaborates  in  some  detail  on  his 
extreme  devotion  to  matters  pertainhig 
not  only  to  our  retired  military  personnel 
but  also  to  those  still  on  duty. 

I  will  wholeheartedly  concur  in  adding 
to  his  title,  "The  Serviceman's  Congress- 
man," the  additional  one  of  "The  Re- 
tiree's Friend": 

Chairman   Rivkrs — Our  Friend 
In   a  recent  letter  to  a  colleague.   Repre- 
sentative   L.    Mendel    Rivtrs,    Democrat    of 
South  Carolina,  wrote  and  we  quote: 

"I  fully  appreciate  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  this  issue  (equalization  of  retired 
pay)  to  the  many  retired  military  personnel 
on  our  rcUred  rolls.  Therefore,  I  am  happy 
to  advise  you  that  I  have  appointed  a  special 
subcommittee  which  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  military  retirement. 
Including  the  subject  of  recomputation  of 
retired  pay. 

"I  am  hopeful  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  subcommittee's  efforts  a  recommenda- 
tion will  be  forthcoming  which  will  resolve 
this  vexing  and   pressing  problem." 

This,  we  believe,  personifirs  the  deep  sense 
of  concern  and  genuine  understanding  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  for  uniformed  service  retirees. 
Already  tabbed,  "Tlie  Serviceman's  Con- 
gressman" we  believe  our  members  will  con- 
cur that  he  should  have  the  additional  title 
of  •'The  Retiree's  Friend."  Based  upon  his 
committee  record,  both  as  a  member  and  Its 
chairman,  he  certainly  has  won  our  uncon- 
ditioned respect,  admiration  and  support. 
Chairman  Rivers'  meteoric  rise  to  his  place 
of  enilnence  is  more  phenomenal  when  one 
stops  to  realize  he  has  headed  the  committee 
only  .some  18  months.  And  that  he  succeeded 
a  man.  Carl  Vinson,  who  in  more  than  50 
years  In  the  House  had  become  a  giant — a 
man  held  In  high  esteem  by  Presidents.  Cab- 
inet Members  and  his  Congressional  col- 
leagues. Above  all,  Mr.  Vinson  had  gained 
the  deep  respect  of  all  men  and  women  In 
military  service.  In  a  manner  of  speaking, 
many  in  the  armed  services  never  knew  there 


had  ever  been  any  other  Committee  Chair- 
man than  Mr.  Vinson  of  Georgia. 

In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Rrvixs  has  filled  the 
large  shoes  of  Carl  Vinson.  House  Majority 
Leader  Carl  Albert  recently  stated  it  suc- 
cinctly when  he  said,  "He  (M.-.  Rivetis)  has 
filled  this  important  position  with  honor 
'With  distinction,  with  abihty,  and  with 
courage   and   dedication." 

Mr.  Rivers  can  be  touRh-mindcd  when  the 
occasion  demands  and  certainly  is  not  to 
be  trilled  with.  Dtiring  Defense  Budget 
Hearings,  he  halted  proceedings  until  Pen- 
tagon officials  could  deliver  the  data  he  de- 
sired and  not  evasive  Information.  ALso  he 
championed  pay  ra:sFs  for  military  personnel 
In  both  19C5  and  1966  despite  the  Adminis- 
tration's original  opposition.  For  the  p:,st 
ten  years  he  h.as  annually  sought  and  won 
adequate  health  care  for  retirees  and  their 
families.  Under  Mr.  Rivers'  leadership,  the 
Houre  Armed  Services  Committee  added  .■sev- 
eral liberalizing  amendments  to  the  pro- 
posed Dependents  Medicare  Act  that  should 
benefit  retirees  immeasurably.  And,  we 
might  add,  the  changes  were  "in  opposition 
to  Defense  proposals.  When  Medicare  passes. 
It  wUl  be  a  monument  to  his  decisive  leader- 
ship. 

We  believe  the  Hcuse  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  been  tremendously  enriched  by 
Mr.  Rivers'  Icider.^hip.  He  has  been  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  to  the  Nation  and  its 
armed  services  during  one  of  our  most  -cri- 
tical periods.  Certainly  he  deserves  the  un- 
bounded respect  of  retiree  families.  The 
Retired  Officer  Is  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Gentleman  from  South  Carohna. 
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faction  gained  from  It.  Tills  fine  proup 
of  Americans  lias  contributed  much  and 
Is  still  contributing  to  a  clean  whole- 
some .sport  which  builds  better  citizens, 
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Citizens  for  Public  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^LARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OK    NEW    TORK 

THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  24,  19G6 


Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Swim  Club 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord of  tlie  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Swim 
Club  in  producing  champions  over  past 
years  has  been  nothing  short  of  fantastic 
and  has  served  as  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  a  wonderful  coach  and  fine  leader, 
George  Haines. 

La.st  Sunday  the  Santa  Clara  team 
won  the  team  title  for  the  third  con- 
secutive year  at  the  16th  National  AAU 
swinuning  and  diving  championships  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Don  Schollander,  a  foraier  Olympic 
champion  trained  by  the  Santa  Clara 
coach,  made  a  comeback  after  a  year's 
inactivity  due  to  mononucleosis  and  set 
records  in  the  400-meter  and  200-meter 
freestyle. 

Dick  Roth,  also  of  Santa  Clara,  estab- 
lished a  record  in  the  400-meter  indi- 
vidual medley  and  his  teammate,  Greg 
Buckingham,  smashed  records  In  the 
200-meter  individual  medley.  Miss 
Claudia  Kolb,  also  of  Santa  Clara,  set  a 
new  mark  in  the  women's  200-meter  in- 
dividual medley. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most  proud  to  rep- 
resent the  area  in  which  the  Santa  Clara 
Swim  Club  is  located,  I  know  of  the 
countless  hours  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  evening  which  Coach  Haines 
and  his  squad  devote  to  attaining  per- 
fection. They  are  not  paid,  but  merely 
pursue  their  sport  for  the  personal  satis- 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  mv  re- 
mark.s  in  the  RrcoRn,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statomcnt  to  the  Senate  Judici.iry 
Subcommittee  on  Con.'^titutional  Amend- 
ments submitted  by  "Citizens  for  Public 
Prayer,"  New  York  area,  by  Mrs.  Kath- 
ryne  Contino  of  Staten  Island,  NY.: 
St.\ti:.vent   to    the    Senate    Ji-diciart    Sra- 

COMMITTEE      ON      CoN^,-^ITI•  riONAL      AMEND- 
MENTS  SUBMmr.D   TY   "CITI7ENS    TOR    PfSLlC 

Prayer,"     New     York     ArcA     by     (Mrs) 

KaTHRYNE  CoNTlNO,   CHAIRMAN 

Men   and    women    throughout    New   York 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  have  been  hope- 
fully aroused   during  the   past  few  months 
with  tlie  introduction  of  Senator  Everftt  M 
DiRKSEN's  amendment    to  permit   voluntary 
prayer  In  the  Public  Schools.     Mothers  and 
Fatners  hero  have  joined  parents  acroFs  the 
Count.-y  in  Fupport  of  thLs  amendment,  and 
It   13   in    their   behalf   that   I   appeal   to   the 
members  of  this  Committee.     The  quc'^tion 
Is  con.=  tanlly  a.'jked  (and  I  too  ask  it  of  the 
Committee)    Wh.it  mu.<it  the  Individual  citi- 
zen do  to  have  his  voice  heard  here  In  Wash- 
ington?    In  repeated  polls  and  in  letters  to 
Congressmen    and    Senators,    the    American 
people   cry   out    to    give    their   children    the 
right  to  pray  in  school,  and  still  it  is  denied 
them.     I  am  the  mother  of  two  school-aged 
children.      I   speak    as    a    mother    and    as    a 
citizen  who  believes  In  this  Government  of 
the    people,    with    Its    Constitution    for    the 
people,   and  who   believes   in   our   Amer'can 
herit.ige   as   a   God-loving  Nation.      I   speak 
for   the   approximately    30.000   New   Yorkers 
who  have  signed  petitions  addres.sed  to  Sena- 
tor Jacob  jAvrrs  and   Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy  .asking   them   to   vote   affirmatively   on 
tills    prayer    amendment.      I    speak    for'  the 
thousands  in  the  New  York  area  who  ha\e 
written  and  cdlpd  me  asking  that  I  convey 
to  you  gentlemen  their  anxiety  for  our  be- 
loved Country  which  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  God-less,     Those  I  represent  have  no 
argument  with  tlie  dissenter.     We  recognize 
and  re.spect  his  right  to  dissent— but  we  DO 
object  to  the  Inju-mce  of  having  the  will  of 
the  minority   Imposed   on   us.   the  majority. 
We   want    our    children    fo    know,    love    and 
re.spect  God   in  the  home,   in   the  Churches 
and  Synagogues,  and  in  our  Schools,  where 
our  children  spend  the  greater  part  of  each 
day.    We  arc  not  seekinc  a  prayer  that  would 
be  offensive  to  any  rellgiously-mlndea  parent 
We  agree,  and  I  si>eak  for  Catholics    I»rot<;s- 
tants    of    varied    denominations,    and    Jews, 
that  the  prayer  should  and  would   be  non- 
denominational.    The  most  important  f.ictor 
would  be  the  re-establishment  of  the  spiritual 
character  of  our  culture.    We  ask  that  with- 
out delay,  legislation  be  p.assed   that  would 
permit  children  of  all   faiths  to  stand  side 
by  side  in  classrooms  across  the  Country  and 
pray,  each  day.  to  a  common  God.    What  bet- 
ter  way   to   teach   our  youth   the   lesson   of 
love  and  understanding,  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others!     Is   there   one  here   today 
who  wlU  deny  the  need  of  this  understanding 
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and  love,  and  the  need  for  God's  help  to  ac- 
complish It? 

Mrs.  Kathbtnb  Contino. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  Av^vM  S,  1966. 


Tke  American  Federation  of  Teachers  and 
Modem  Trend*  in  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or  nxtNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  24. 1966 

Mr.  'SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Spieaker,  most 
Americans  like  to  witness  steps  toward 
unity  In  any  phase  of  life.  Some  months 
BLgo,  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  of  Alton, 
HI.,  addressed  a  group  of  educators  and 
students  at  Carbondale  and  presented 
some  common  problems  In  the  area  of 
professional  education.  This  seminar 
was  directed  by  Prof.  Clarence  D.  Sam- 
ford  of  Southern  Illinois  University.  As 
a  result  of  that  dialog,  and  at  the  sequest 
of  Prof.  Robert  G.  Andree,  of  SIU,  Ed- 
wardsTllle.  Dr.  Reuter  spoke  just  re- 
cently on  the  subject  "The  AFT  and 
Modem  Trends  In  Education."  Because 
this  address  offers  an  avenue  of  approach 
toward  greater  unity  In  educational 
circles,  I  would  like  to  Include  It  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

THB  AKSBICAIT   PlSEIlATION   OT    TEACHERS    AND 

MODKRN  Trends  at  Education 
(Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 
Whenever  I  think  of  Dr.  Robert  Andree.  I 
am  reminded  of  that  story  (probably  better 
known  In  England  than  In  our  coiintry)  of 
the  great  Professor  Rutherford  at  Cambridge 
University;  the  man  more  responsible  than 
any  other  person  for  the  development  of 
modem  physics  and  the  man  who  dominated 
the  whole  scene  of  scientific  development  and 
Inquiry  In  Britain  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
One  of  his  colleagues  said  to  him  once:  "You 
•re  aiwaya  riding  the  wave,  arent  you 
Rutherford?'  "Why  not?"  he  said.  "I  made 
the  wave,  dldnt  I?"  I  think  as  we  ride  the 
wave  developed  by  Professor  Andree,  we  must 
ilde  It  well  or  not  ride  It  at  all. 

rNTBODUCnON 

Plato  In  "The  Republic"  envisaged  an 
Ideal  society  ruled  by  philosopher  kings, 
whoee  formal  education  and  life  experiences 
were  to  qualify  them  to  move  society  toward 
proper  goals  through  the  establishment  of 
wise  laws  and  prudent  ciistoms.  Recently, 
>  Archibald  liiacLelsh  stated:  "the  feel  of 
America  in  the  world  mind"  has  begun  to 
change  and  faith  in  "the  Idea  of  America'* 
has  been  shakem  Plato  came  long  before 
the  organization  at  the  American  Federation 
of  TeacbwB,  and  MacLelsh  Is  a  oontempo- 
rary,  but  It  Is  Important  to  review  society  In 
the  past  and  diirlng  the  present  time  If  we 
•re  to  have  the  telght  fut\ire  we  all  desire. 
There  are  thus  several  qualiUea  about  the 
human  race  which  are  lmp>ort&nt  to  grasp^if 
mankind  Is  to  project  realistic  and  Intdin- 
gen.t  poUclee.     Too  often,  when  faced  with 

•  task  aS  this  magnitude,  the  human  tend- 
ency Is  to  say  It  cannot  be  done.    However. 

•  remarkable  phenomenon  of  our  times  is 
the  mcreaslngly  high  value  American  society 
has  placed  on  knowledge — the  production. 
acquisition,  •nd  dissemination — and  really 
on  the  inquiring  mind. 

It  Is  true  oi  nations  as  of  persons,  as 
Emerson  said.  th»t  "there  can  never  be  deep 
peace  between  two  spirits,  never  mutual  re- 


spect. untlU  In  their  dialog,  each  stands  foi 
the  whole  world."  It  Is  thus  easy  to  say 
that  we  must  stand  for  the  whole  world;  the 
concept  of  universal  brotherhood  and  under- 
standing Is  not  difficult  to  grasp.  What  Is 
clifflcult  Ifl  to  put  It  into  practice,  even  upon 
the  mo6t  elemenUiry  sciUe.  For  as  Indi- 
viduals differ  la  tastes  and  viewpoint,  so  do 
cultures  differ  and  the  variety  of  outlooks 
and  customs  that  make  up  a  cultiire  have 
been  strengthened  and  solidified  by  centuries 
of  separation  by  distance  or  terrain.  But 
now  man's  ingenuity  h.^s  eliminated  those 
distances  and  bridged  those  physical  obsta- 
cles that  once  separated  one  people  from 
another. 

Our  f\)uncling  F^ithers  did  not  bestj>w  upon 
us  a  system  of  freedom,  finished  and  fine. 
Rather,  they  set  tis  upon  the  road  that  leads 
toward  freedom;  they  lighted  a  lamp  for  tis. 
and  they  gave  us  a  Constitution  as  a  vehicle; 
but  it  has  been  up  to  those  Americans  who 
came  after  them  to  make  the  long  journey. 
The  failure  of  Imagination,  the  torpidity,  the 
placid  Indifference  of  many  people  to  the 
social  challengee  of  our  day  is  not  likely  to 
be  overcome  without  extending  oior  struc- 
tures. It  Is  thus  imperative  that  we  initiate 
and  maintain  a  sane  dialog  in  the  academic 
community. 

As  we  view  our  society,  we  often  begin  with 
the  American  independence.  The  18th  cen- 
tury took  things  for  granted.  First,  there 
was  the  umversal  depravity  and  corruption 
of  man.  Second,  we  wotild  list  the  impoe- 
slbllity  of  change  except  within  very  narrow 
lim.lts  already  recognized  and  acknowledged. 

Americans  broke  with  the  sober  views  In 
due  time  because  of  necessity.  Our  people 
were  envlronmentalLsts.  In  this  New  World, 
almost  everything  was  pyosslble.  for  here  na- 
ture was  benevolent  and  man  could  be  divine. 
Mankind  could  prove  that  he  waa  no*  for- 
ever destined  to  be  the  victim  of  Iron  laws, 
but  that  he  could  bend  nature  and  history 
to  his  will.  Here  he  was  to  prove  he  could 
find  the  resources  to  substitute  for  the  an- 
cient tyrannies,  superstitions,  and  wars  of 
the  Old  World.  (As  an  after  thought,  this  is 
my  reason  for  supporting  the  "New  Deal,"  the 
"Pair  Deal,"  the  "New  Frontier,"  and  the 
"Great  Society.") 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of 
American  society  U  that  It  began  with  a 
bang,  not  a  whimper — with  a  revolution 
packed  with  economic,  social  and  political 
significance.  It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  In  framing  the  Bill  of  Rights  a  certain 
primacy  was  given  to  assuring  that  the  citi- 
zenry would  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
criticize  the  established  aoclal  and  political 
I  order  and  to  propoee  radical  refomas.  Theae 
provisions  are  the  minimal  conditions  needed 
for  aoclal  change  in  any  society,  yet  few  have 
poeeeeaed  this  enllghtment. 

But  behind  these  issue*  was  education,  for 
Jefferson  and  his  associatee  knew  that  the 
experiment  in  self-government  could  not 
siioceed  without  an  educated  electorate;  that 
the  experiment  in  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  coxild  not  succeed  without  educa- 
tion to  Inculcate  morality;  that  the  experl- 
meikt  in  social  equality  could  not  succeed 
unless  men  wore  taught  to  respect  each 
other;  that  the  experiment  in  encompassing 
such  a  large  territory  could  not  work  unlees 
men  learned  science. 

In  America,  schools  were  required  to  be 
general  social  and  economic  and  political 
agencies;  required  to  do  almost  everything 
that  society  wanted  to  have  done.  This 
eclectic  character  has  continued  to  charac- 
terize them,  and  to  differentiate  them  from 
the  schools  of  the  Old  World  down  to  our 
own  day — yee.  the  schools  and  the  uiUversl- 
tles  as  weU. 

The  consequences  of  this  new  and  dis- 
tinctly American  philosophy  of  education 
are  clear  enough.  It  meant  a  stUft  from 
tradition  to  change.  It  meant  a  new  empha- 
sis on  the  social  rather  than  on  the  Intel- 
lectual content  of  education.     It  meant  a 


lowering  of  standards  destined  for  the  few, 
and  a  raising  of  standards  destined  for  the 
many.  It  meant  the  use  of  eucatlon  not  ;is 
an  Instrimient  for  a  small  and  powerful  es- 
tablishment but  as  an  Instrument  for  bro.id 
social  purposes. 

The  generation  of  Jefferson  formulated  a 
noble  philosophy  and  established  academies 
and  colleges,  but  did  little  else,  and  by  the 
time  of  Jefferson's  death,  most  of  his  hopes 
had  been  disappointed.  Horace  Mann  and 
Henry  Barnard  were  responsible  for  a  new 
ferment  in  American  society  and  education. 
but  half  a  century  after  they  had  launched 
their  great  campaign,  American  education 
was  in  disarray,  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Issues  that  crowded  about  them. 

With  the  passing  from  one  period  to  an- 
other, new  Issues  arose.  The  disarray  took 
a  fiimlllar  character:  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Negro  children  and  of  those  of  the  newly 
arrived  immigrants  were  denied  even  a  mini- 
mum education.  Only  a  handful  of  children 
went  to  high  school.  As  late  as  1880,  there 
were  only  8(X)  high  schools.  School  facili- 
ties were  wretched.  Teachers  were  un- 
trained. The  currlcxilxun  was  still  glued  to 
Webster  and  McGuffey.  The  public  was  in- 
different, and  the  schools  were  starved. 

Once  again  came  a  clamor  of  criticism  and 
a  surge  of  reform.  Many  of  theae  reform- 
ers became  charter  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers  and  others 
Joined  later.  Lester  Ward,  Jane  Addams,  and 
John  Dewey  were  some  of  these  leaders. 
Once  again  a  progress  which  seemed  to  be 
prodigious  turned  out  to  be  something  of  an 
illusion.  The  events  since  this  time  are  re- 
cent history. 

AMERICA'S   ISSUES 

We  are  living,  In  Sir  Winston  ChurchlU'a 
phrase,  amidst  "a  security  which  is  the  child 
of  terror  and  a  survival  which  Is  the  twin 
brother  of  annihilation."  Leo  Rosten  has 
said:  "We  must  leam  to  meet  fanaticism 
with  courage,  and  Idealism  with  great  care, 
for  we  must  be  skeptical  of  what  Is  promised 
even  by  virtuous  men.  but  has  not  been  pro- 
vided." Yes,  in  these  hectic  days  that  try 
men's  souls,  when  the  ftindamental  prin- 
ciples of  brotherhood  are  being  openly 
flouted  by  the  politically  oriented  Commu- 
nists, we  often  think  of  t^ie  strong  man  of 
mythology  whoee  strength  was  renewed  every 
time  he  touched  Mother  Earth.  By  the  same 
token,  our  strength  Is  renewed  and  our  cour- 
age goes  forward  when  we  attempt  to  aid 
■fyee  people. 

i  Americans,  like  Narcissus  of  the  Greek 
legend,  have  suddenly  discovered  our  image. 
But  unlike  Narcissus,  we  are  distressed  by 
what  we  see.  We  have  made  our  image 
abroad  a  major  issue  in  the  last  two  national 
campaigns,  yet  there  Is  stUl  a  serious  need 
for  additional  Improvements. 

Modem  Industry  has  outdated  much  of  the 
economic  philosophy  of  Thorstetn  Veblen. 
You  wlU  recall  that  Veblen  looked  upon 
business  leaders  as  the  modem  lelsiore  class. 
He  said  that  the  relation  of  the  leisure  class 
to  the  Nation's  economy  Is  "a  relation  of  ac- 
quisitiveness, not  production;  of  exploita- 
tion, not  of  serviceability." 

The  good  citizen  also  finds  the  causes  of 
our  social  disturbances  and  contributes  his 
best  efforts  toward  eliminating  them.  The 
time  has  come  for  Christians  of  this  country 
to  lead  the  greatest  demonstration  in  history. 
By  careftU  planning  and  effective  teaching. 
we  must  demonstrate  against  the  forces  of 
lawlessness.  Indifferent  citizenship,  and 
moral  deterioration.  We  thus  must  testify  to 
our  profound  love  for  our  Nation  and  hu- 
manity.' 

Yes,  we  who  count  ourselves  In  the  com- 
pany of  the  Judaeo-ChrisUan  tradition  be- 
lieve that  faith  in  a  sovereign  God   "who 


'  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr..  August  M.  Hlntz, 
,  and  Helen  H.  Reuter.  One  Blood  (Exposition 
Press:    New  York,  1964) . 
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bringeth  princes  to  naught  and  maketh  the 
Judges  of  the  e.arth  as  vanity,"  and  this  Is  a 
source  of  Immense  and  Incalculable  wisdom. 
Sometimes  we  pretend  that  life  Is  nothing 
but  achievement  and  well-being  is  every- 
thing, but  then  t!5e  "Brookses"  and  the 
"Gowsters '  come  Into  focus,  because  they 
are  found  In  our  citiifs.  The  Gowsters  are 
public  school  students  who  terrorize  the 
tc.^chers.  refuse  t«  study,  speak  a  dialect  of 
their  own,  and  they  consider  "whitey"  the 
enemy.  The  Brooktes  are  trying  h.ard  to  get 
an  education,  .and  got  along  well  with  the 
whites,  which  is  one  reason  the  Gowsters  hate 
them. 

AFT    IN    CITHRENT   STREAM 

The  Executive  Secrct.iry  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Teachers  was  scheduled  to 
speak,  to  you.  He  was  unable  to  conic,  hence 
I  am  the  replacement.  As  some  of  you  know, 
I  served  for  seven  years  as  Research  Director 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  I  am  aware 
of  its  principles  and  traditions. 

I  have  carried  you  this  far  tl-j-ough  his- 
torical philosophy,  because  I  believe  the  Past 
A.F.T.  President  George  S.  Counts  of  S.I.U. 
would  have  directed  that  path.  Dr.  Counts 
and  Dr.  Jolui  Dewey  have  stres.-^ed  the  rich 
contributions  the  A.F.T.  has  made  In  the 
area  of  educatlon.al  philosophy,  and  these 
two  gentlemen  as  pioneer  AFT.  leaders 
sliould  know.  I  will  try.  however,  to  be  care- 
ful, as  Mark  Twain  once  noted:  "We  should 
be  careful  to  get  out  of  an  experience  only 
the  wisdom  that  Is  In  It— and  stop  there; 
lest  we  be  like  the  cat  that  sits  down  on  a 
hot  stove  lid.  She  will  never  sit  down  on  a 
hot  stove  lid  again— and  that  Is  well:  but 
also  she  will  never  sit  down  on  a  cold  one 
anymore." 

I  have  .-^ald  that  perhaps  the  A.P,T.  leads 
all  educational  organizations  In  the  wealth 
and  depth  of  educational  philosophy.  There 
arc.  however,  several  other  areas  I  desire  to 
c.iU  to  your  attention.  Some  of  the  m.ajor 
0:1  es  are: 

1.  Civil  nii^hts:  We  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
rn:r-titutional  chanpe  in  our  society  from 
sogrecration  to  Integration,  and  the  AFT. 
h.as  had  a  lion's  share  in  providing  the  lead- 
ership. Several  years  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  19.54  decision,  the  AFT. 
cxpellrci  several  thousand  members  In  the 
South  by  cancelling  charters  of  locals  that 
practiced  segresration.  Also,  the  -AFT.  peti- 
tioned the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Court.s  on  several  occa.slons  prior  to  19.S4 
requesting  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all  children.  Tlie  N.E  A.,  on  the  other 
hand,  w.a.s  extremely  slow  In  taking  positive 
steps,  and  it  was  in  the  1960s  before  they 
really  faced  up  to  the  Issue. 

Tlie  ls.sue  lias  not  yet  been  resolved  com- 
pletely and  the  A  FT.  Is  still  activelv  engaged 
In  the  area.  The  AFT.  believes  it  is  more 
lin:>erative  than  in  the  past  to  complete  the 
goal,  because  millions  of  children  are  still 
deprived  of  equality  in  education.  Millions 
do  not  go  to  high  school  or  drop  out  along 
the  road.  H  .If  of  those  who  enter  colleges 
drop  as  well.  There  Is  a  gap  in  the  stand- 
ards of  scho<.>ls.  The  gap  between  slums  .and 
suburbs  is  greater  new  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago.  The  South  has  condemned  the 
Nrgro  to  political  and  economic  Inferiority, 
but  the  North  has  condemned  him  to  edu- 
cational inferiority.  One  out  of  every  four 
Nef^ro  teenagers  in  this  country  Is  unem- 
ployed. Of  some  1,000  children  who  were 
graduated  from  Harlem  Junior  High  School 
only  one-third  finished  high  school  and  less 
than  fifty  were  eligible  for  college. 

2.  Federal  Participation  in  Education:  US. 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse  of  Oregon  said  In 
Philadelphia  In  1961  that  the  A  F.T.  had  more 
positive  influence  with  the  Congress  than 
any  other  educational  organization.  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  Senator  Dotjglas  of 
Illinois,    and    various   Congressional   leaders 
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have  praised  the  long  service  of  the  A.PT 
and  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  in  supporting  educa- 
tional bjlls  in  the  Consress. 

3.  Defense  Cases:  The  A.P.T..  under  the 
active  leadership  of  John  Llgtenberg,  has 
defended  more  teachers  and  won  more  cases 
for  teachers  than  any  other  educational 
organiz;ition.  The  APT.  will  support  any 
qualified  teacher  who  has  a  grievance  if  she 
has  l>een  wronged  but  will  refuse  to  support 
weak  teachers  and  or  teachers  who  have  no 
valid  claim.  Each  local  carefully  screens 
each  case.  Even  when  the  teacher  is  right 
but  there  Is  no  tenure,  the  A.F.T.  will  support 
the  case,  as  various  Texas  cases  will  reveal. 
The  President  of  the  locil  at  Eugene.  Oie- 
gon,  was  subject  to  actual  reduction  in  pay 
through  the  u.se  of  a  vicious  merit  rating 
system.  H1.S  Increment.'  ai.d  his  ra:se  for  the 
ye.ar  had  been  withheld,  but  after  lengthy  d:.s- 
cu.=?ions,  this  w.os  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
teacher. 

In  North  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  two  union 
teachers  were  dismissed  for  refusing  to  Join 
the  Missouri  State  Teachers  Association. 
Again,  the  AFT.  successfully  defended  the 
teachers.  Also.  In  Penfield.  New  York.  Hiram 
Korpeck  and  Thomas  B.  Miller,  lost  pay  be- 
cause they  refused  to  attend  the  convention 
of  the  New  York  Teachers'  Association,  and 
tlie  A.F.T.  won  their  cases. 

The  outstanding  c:i.«e  was  Richard  L.  Haus- 
wald.  an  En?!i.<.-h  teacher  who  was  arbiir.irily 
dismls.sed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  Argo, 
Illinois.  The  AFT.  defended  Mr.  Hauswalei 
t)irou^;h  the  Circuit  and  Appellate  Courts, 
He  received  full  resKiratlwn  of  back  salary, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  semester 
In  1959.  he  resumed  his  active  duties  at  the 
Argo  Community  High  S,-hool.  Mr,  H.ius- 
waJd  had  been  at  Argo  twenty  years  when 
the  trouble  started,  and  now  he  has  bi^cn  b;ick 
seven  years  and  all  Is  fine.  The  reinstate- 
ments of  Homer  Hankerson  at  Waukegan 
High  School  and  Ethel  Smith  at  Lerna.  Illi- 
nois, could  be  told  as  well  as  many  others. 

4.  Free  Professional  Choices:  It  is  essential 
that  teachers  become  .active  members  of  pro- 
fesslon.al  organizations,  but  these  .should  be 
only  ones  of  their  choice.  The  AFT.  has 
pioneered  in  securing  these  rights  for  teach- 
ers. The  States  of  Illinois.  Iowa.  Michigan. 
Minne.'=ota.  and  WL-'conEin  have  been  the  lirst 
political  organizations  to  grant  these  rights.' 

5.  Cfl;iectlve  Bargaining:  This  is  a  funda- 
mental right  that  the  A  F.T.  developed.  Tlie 
NE.A.  later  developed  Professional  Neirotia- 
tions.  To  a  large  extent,  the  two  principles 
are  alike.  In  fact.  Wesley  A.  Wildman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  placed  the  two 
concepUs  together  by  colling  them  a  common 
action — Collective  Negotiations,  To  further 
cloud  the  lK.'=ue.  the  Milwaukee  Education 
A;sociation  petitioned  to  be  the  "collective 
barg.Uning  agent"  and  won  the  election 
against  the  Milwaukee  Teachers  Union. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches are  slight.  Collective  bru-gamlng  is 
geared  to  deal  with  boards  of  education, 
while  professional  negeitiations  is  planned  to 
deal  with  the  su[>erinundents.  Tlie  griev- 
ances preKcdures  are  normally  stronger  under 
collective  bargaining  and  thus  protect  the 
teachers  more  completely. 

Both  collective  bargaining  and  professional 
negotiations  a.-;  niEtrumcnts  will  greatly  aid 
In  reducing  strikes.  The  N.E.A.  Is  on  record 
in  opposition  to  strikes  and  the  AFT.  be- 
lieves In  using  the  strike  after  "all  other 
honorable  means  have  failed."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  N.E.A.  affiliates 
have  had  more  strikes  than  the  AFT.  The 
most  recent  N.E.A.  affiliate  strike  was  the 
Newark  Education  Association,  and  the  cur- 


'  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.  and  Helen  H. 
Reuter,  "Democracy  and  Quality  Education" 
(Educational  Research  Association  of  the 
U.S.A.:  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1965),  p.  133. 


rent  officers  of  that  body  were  held  In  con- 
tempt of  court  and  .are  oil  probation. 

6.  Sundry  Issues:  These  linportant  rlght.s 
Include  freedom  to  seek  public  office,  freedom 
to  duty-free  lunch  periods,  freedom  In  the 
area  of  aciidcmlo  life,  freedom  to  seek  em- 
ployment, freedom  to  police  certification 
frwciom  to  pn;oy  the  concept  of  "equ.ol  pay 
for  equal  work,"  freedom  from  fingerprint- 
ing, freedom  from  loyalty  oatli.",  and  freedom 
to  select  one's  residence.  Tliese  rights  are 
reviewed  In  detail  in  "Democracy  and  Quality 
Eeiucation."' 

CONCLfSIONS 

La.n  year  our  people  enjoyed  .a  ?675  billion 
e^cono.my  and  a  $210  billion  government.  It 
required  160  years— from  1789  to  1949— for 
Federal  expenditures  devoted  to  civilian  pur- 
po';cs  to  reach  the  level  of  $10  billion.  It 
took  only  another  17  years--to  fiscal  1906— to 
lift  them  from  $10  biillon  to  over  $54  billion. 
Thi.s  flr::niatic  boost  in  Federal  spending  .since 
World  W;;r  II  became  necessary  because  of  a 
lag  on  th"  part  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment.?. Bre.Tches  of  decorum  and  a  pre- 
occupation with  trivia  are  harmful  out- 
growths of  legislative  Impotence,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  m..king  a 
powerful  educational  effort  at  improving  the 
image  of  American  education. 

I  believe  the  A.F.T.  Is  a  worthy  cducatlon.al 
organization  among  many.  Perhaps  as  an 
organi.-'.ation  it  Is  comparable  to  Israel  as  a 
nation.  The  existence  of  Israel  cancels  Lord 
Byron's  lament  that — 

"Tribes   of   the   wandering   foot   and   wearv 

brea.=  t 
How  shall  ye  flee  nway  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wlld-dove  hath   her  nest,   the  fox   his 

cave 
Mankind     their    country— Israel     but    the 

grave." 


Ye=.  and  Ben-Gurion  presents  the  positive 
.attitude  of  Israel  th.-;t  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  AFT.:  "In  Its  long  wanderings  on 
the  stage  of  world  history  during  4,000  years. 
cur  nation  has  been  contlruousl'v  faced"  with 
manifestations  of  hatred  and  hosfility, 
slanders  and  accusations.  r>ersecutions  and 
torture,  dertruction  and  butchery.  But  It 
h.'ts  never  lost  Its  .spirit,  has  never  faltered; 
Its  faith  has  never  been  shattered." 

Finally.  I  believe  It  Is  unnecessary  to  cite 
again  the  vr.rious  major  Issues  where  the 
American  FederaUon  of  Teachers  is  exerting 
positive  leadership  Instead,  I  wUl  u.se  vour 
htiniblo  Fpe;iker  as  an  example  of  Intergra- 
tion  of  the  dt>ctrlnes  and  philosophies  of  the 
N.E  A,  and  APT,  because  there  Is  currently 
much  agreement  in  many  areus. 

First.  I  c:t.e  the  testimonv  that  T  have 
prepared  for  U.S.  Senator  Wayne  L  Morse's 
Education  Sutx-onimittce  entitled  "Relating 
Federal  Educational  Leeislatli.n  to  the  Needs 
of  Mankind  "  This  will  be  printed  In  the 
next  few  week.s.  In  one  section,  I  cite  seven 
lmport.ant  rights.  These  arc:  right  to  equ.'^l- 
Ity.  right  to  safety,  right  to  human  dignitv, 
right  to  Christian  love,  right  to  domesMc 
happiness,  right  to  personal  happiness  and 
right  to  Christian  ethics. 

Second,  the  US  House  of  Representatives 
published  certain  Judicial  hearinps.  and  I 
have  testimony  entitlt>d  "Four-Year  Terms 
for  Congressmen  Make  Sense."  I  suggested 
that  reapportionment  will  greatly  ald'public 
education  and  that  fringe  benefits  In  that 
area  will  be  as  significant  in  the  long  run  as 
tlio  overt  advantages  gained  from  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  seats. 

Yes.  I  have  .said  the  AFT.  Is  In  the  main- 
stream of  modem  trends  In  education,  and 
that  much  of  the  future  progress  must  come 
through  c<x)peratlve  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  various  educational  organizations.  The 
wave  is  strong  enough  to  carry  varied  educa- 
tional opinions. 


•Ibid.,  pp.  132-137. 
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Aotopsy  of  an  Airliner:  How  CAB  Works 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NZBXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Auffuat  24.  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict were  shocked  to  learn  of  the  fatal 
cr&sh  of  a  Branlff  Airlines  twin-engine 
Jet  en  route  to  Omaha.  Nebr.  Imme- 
diately upon  learning  of  this  crash,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  Bureau  of 
Safety  swung  into  action  to  Investigate 
the  causes  of  tWst tragic  mishap.  In 
cases  Hfc*'  this  I  think  many  of  us  take 
for  granted  the  diligent,  detailed  wcik 
performed  by  CAB  Investigators. 

As  a  member  of  the  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  smd  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  I  have  long  admired  the  out- 
standing work  accomplished  by  the  CAB 
In  respect  to  the  Investigation  of  air 
disasters. 

The  work  of  the  CAB  Bureau  of  Safety 
was  recently  detailed  in  an  Informative 
article  appearing  In  the  August  13  Issue 
of  Business  Week.  I  would  like  to  call 
this  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
autopst  on  an  adliner  :  how  cab 
Operates 

When  a  multl-mllUon-doHar  airliner  falla 
to  the  ground,  the  first  question  asked  bj 
tbe  manuXacturer,  the  airlines,  and  the  pub- 
lic la  "why?" 

If  the  aircraft,  the  pilot,  or  air  traffic  con- 
trol procediu'ea  were  at  fault,  aU  Involved 
want  to  know  as  soon  as  possible:  Millions 
of  dollars  td&j  b«  riding  on  a  quick  correc- 
tion. Air  passengers  have  a  more  personal 
■take:  They  want  to  know  if  they  should 
start  avoiding  that  type  of  plane — and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  can  ride  on  that  decision, 
too. 

Big  job 

Seldom  has  this  been  truer  than  In  the 
case  of  the  Branlff  Airways  twin-engine  Jet 
that  crashed  into  a  Nebraska  field  last  week. 
Instaatly  kllUng  Its  38  passengers  and  crew 
of  four.  Although  this  was  the  first  time 
this  type  of  plane — a  BAC-111,  built  by 
Brttlsli  Aircraft  Corp. — had  crashed  In  reg- 
ular pcMsenger  service,  one  prototype  had 
■tailed  and  crashed  in  a  test  Sight.  A  de- 
sign fault  was  blamed  and  corrected. 

In  tbe  Branlff  crash,  the  tall  section  was 
found  about  a  mile  away  from  the  crash  site. 
Indicating  that  the  plane  may  have  broken 
up  in  "iirtn-ir  during  severe  thunderstorm 
turbulence,  perhaps  rupturing  fuel  lines  and 
causing  a  fire. 

Everyone  connected  with  the  Investiga- 
tion, however,  was  careful  not  to  attach 
blame  tmtll  the  exhaustive  investigations 
were  completed. 

L    ON   TBS   SCENX 

The  Job  of  answering  the  "why" — always 
carefully  referred  to  as  "tbe  probable 
cause" — falls  on  the  shoulders  of  a  group  of 
about  180  technical  experts  In  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board's  Bureau  of  Safety. 

CAB  conducts  on-the-scene  investigations 
of  about  1,000  air  crashes  a  year,  ranging 
from  light  pleasure  planes  to  giant  Jets. 
Currently,  there  are  about  8,000  craaties  an- 
nually In  tbs  17  jB.,  but  because  of  manpower 
shortages,  CAB  delegates  investlgatlan  ot 
about  5,000  nonfatal  crashes  Involving  planes 
undsr  ia,SOO  pounds  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 


Of  those  remaining,  about  80  Involve  com- 
mercial air  carriers — the  scheduled  or  sup- 
plemental airlines.  Some  of  these  can  be 
considered  relatively  minor  such  as  a  wheel 
collapsing  on  landing,  with  no  Injuries.  In- 
vestigation of  these  is  handled  by  personnel 
of  the  10  CAB  Bureau  of  Safely  regional 
offices   throughout   the   country. 

But  each  year,  about  10  accidents  are  con- 
sidered major.  These  are  the  Job  of  four 
Washington -based  accident  Investigation 
teams  of  10  to  12  men  viho  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  investigating  corps. 

One  of  the  teams  is  always  on  c;ill.  The 
team  captain — or  Invesiigator-in-chlef — 
even  has  to  carry  a  pocket-sized  electronic 
paging  device  if  he  leaves  his  home. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  Briirnff  crash. 
CAB  inveetlgators  In  Washington  h.od  been 
notified,  and  within  two  hours  one  of  the 
Investigation  teams  was  wtuglng  to  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo..  In  an  FAA  puuse.  At  the  airport, 
some  picked  up  rental  cars  and  drove  di- 
rectly to  the  site  while  others  went  to  Palls 
City.  Neb.,  about  eight  miles  from  the  crash 
scene,  to  book  spiwe  In  a  hotel  and  set  up  a 
command  post  for  the  investigation. 
PTeliminariea 

When  they  arrived  on  the  scene,  investi- 
gators first  appraised  the  layout  of  the 
wreckage,  then  took  pictures.  Tliey  sur- 
veyed the  site  and  m.ide  a  diagram  of  wreck- 
age distribution. 

The  first  things  Investigators  looked  for 
were  the  flight  recorder,  an  Instrtiment  that 
keeps  a  continuous  record  of  altitude  and 
direction,  and  the  voice  recorder,  which  re- 
cords all  cockpit  conversations.  These  were 
sent  to  W;vshlngt4.^n  for  analy.^is.  Although 
the  flight  recorder  was  too  damaged  to  yield 
any  clues,  there  was  hope  that  the  voice 
recorder,  required  in  commercial  planes  as 
of  Sept.  1,  will  tell  something  about  what 
happened  Just  before  the  crash.  This  was 
the  first  fatal  accident  In  which  a  voice  re- 
corder was  aboard,  and  It  may  be  a  true  test 
of  Its  value. 

At  9  a.m..  Sunday,  a  little  more  than  nine 
hours  after  the  cr.ish,  investlgator-ln-charge 
George  R.  Baker  called  an  orgtinizational 
meeting.  At  th.it  time,  he  named  .-w  pmrtleo 
of  intereet  In  the  crash  investigation:  Bran- 
lff; the-  Air  Line  Pilots  Assn.:  the  Flight 
Traffic  Dispatchers  Assn.;  FAA;  Rolls-Royce, 
the  engine  manufactvirer;  and  BAC.  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  organizations  then  be- 
came members  of  the  Investigating  teams, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  GAB  men, 
they  will  do  most  of  the  work. 

"Their  asslslance  on  these  things  hae  beeai 
Invaluable,"  says  one  CAB  investigator.  "We 
would  be  pretty  hard  put  to  do  all  this  on  our 
own." 

Also  on  tbe  scene  this  week  was  CAB  mem- 
ber Whitney  GUlUland.  who  wUl  eventually 
have  to  preside  at  a  public  hearing  on  the 
crash  and  vote  on  the  probable  cause.  About 
six  to  eight  months  ago  the  five  Presidentiaily 
appointed  members  were  put  on  craah  in- 
vestigation rosters.  "We  want  them  to  walk 
through  It.  smell  it.  touch  it,  Uiste  it."  says 
a  CAB  staff  man. 

Lab  work 

While  on-site  iiivestlgat<5rs  were  sifting 
through  the  WTeckage  in  Nebraska,  a  team 
at  Branlff  headquarters  in  Dallae  was  check- 
ing maintenance  records  of  the  plane,  and 
another  was  checking  weather  and  flight- 
oontrol  Information  In  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City. 

These  groups  wiU  work  on  the  wreck  for 
a  week  or  10  days,  and  later  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing to  determine  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
Teams  usually  meet  every  night  during  an 
investigation  to  evaluate  progress. 

n.  WHAT  CAB  LOOKS  rOB 

"No  two  accidents  are  alike,"  aays  a  CAB 
spokeacnan.  "^ut  the  routine  we  follow  is  al- 
ways the  same." 


First,  there  is  always  a  quick  examination 
of  the  site.  Is  the  wreckage  scattered?  Wide 
separation  could  mean  the  plane  started  to 
break  up  in  flight.  How  deeply  imbedded 
In  the  ground  is  the  fuselage?  Tlie  angle  of 
imp)act  can  give  a  clue  about  the  pilot's  flght 
to  keep  the  plane  airborne. 

But  no  answers,  yet;  not  even  any  strong 
guesses.  First  nale,  at  this  stage,  is  "we  don't 
conjecture." 

Investigators  usu.UIy  are  dividc-d  into  10 
te,uns,  to  examine: 

Structures.  Was  the  plane  Intact  when  it 
crashed?  Was  there  fire?  If  there  was  struc- 
tural failure  In  flight,  what  went  first? 

Systems.  Was  tlie  hydraulic  system  op- 
erating? Tlie  electrical  sj-stem?  Did  the 
pilots  have  full  use  of  the  controls? 

Power  plants.  Was  there  engine  failure? 
Why? 

Recorders.  Besides  the  flight  recorder,  the 
new  cockpit  recorder  constantly  records  and 
erases  conversation  between  the  pilot  and 
copilot  and  stores  up  about  half  an  hour  of 
cockpit  tJ^t  The  pilot's  last  words  might 
indicate  WKat  happened. 

Maintenance  records.  CAB  field  staffers 
will  double-check  the  maintenance  of  the 
downed  plane. 

Operations.  Was  the  oockplt  crew  at 
fault?  Or  did  they  almost  succeed  in  land- 
ing a  hopelessly  crippled  plane?  'What  con- 
trols did  they  have  to  vrork  with,  and  how 
did  they  manage? 

Air  traffic  control.  This  Is  especially  vital 
if  the  crash  Is  a  mid-air  coUlslcMi.  But,  In 
any  case,  ■was  the  plane  at  the  correct  alti- 
tude and  on  Its  directed  course?  Was  the 
course  it  had  been  bold  to  follow  the  right 
one? 

Witnesses.  Everyone  who  saw — or  says  he 
saw — the  crash  will  be  interviewed.  'What 
they  saw — or,  in  some  cases,  imagined  they 
saw — could  suggest,  or  bolster,  a  theory. 
CAB  recently  has  begun  using  drugs  or 
hypnosis — with  consent — to  help  survivors 
remember. ^*^C>fflclalB  say  at  least  one  crash 
might  still  be  a  mystery  had  It  not  been  fM- 
"narco-interro  gallon." 

Weather.  Was  the  sky  clear?  Were  there 
thunderstorms?  How  accurate  were  the 
weather  forecasts  on  which  the  flight  plan 
was  based?  Were  the  pilots  kept  updated 
on  changes  In  weather  conditions?  Was 
there  "clear  air  turbulence,"  a  ■vicious  condi- 
tion that  still  largely  defies  prediction? 

Human  factors.  Autopsies  on  the  crew  will 
routinely  measure  blood  alcohol  levels,  check 
for  seat  belt  marks,  search  for  any  incapaci- 
tation. EMdence  of  smoke  Inhalation  might 
mean  a  fire  In  flight.  Activities  of  passen- 
gers before  the  flight  will  be  checked;  one 
may  have  bought  large  amounts  of  Insurance. 
As  the  Investigation  proceeds,  the  personal 
backgrounds  of  the  crew  might  'be  explored 
if  crew  failure  Is  suspected. 
Keeping  track 

Industry  participants  ■will  take  part  in 
every  phase  that  might  concern  them.  They 
not  only  flesh  out  the  teams;  they  provide 
added  insurance  against  error.  Explains  one 
CAB  official:  "It's  one  of  the  best  ways  In  the 
■world  to  avoid  Jumping  to  a  conclusion.  You 
can  bet  that  when  the  causation  flnger  be- 
gins to  point  at  his  area,  that  Individual  is 
going  to  make  you  prove  yovu  case." 

An  Industry  representative  puts  It  another 
way;  "The  competing  Interests  are  there  to 
keep  track  of  each  other." 

"ITie  system  generally  seems  to  have 
worked.  For  example,  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Assn.  used  to  be  quite  frank  In  charging 
that  there  was  a  tendency  to  blame  the 
pilots  when  no  other  "probable  cause"  could 
be  found.  ALFA  still  protects  its  own — as 
do  the  other  partlclpsmts — but  the  bitter- 
ness has  eased. 

ni.  DETEcrrvE  work 

The  wreckage  ■will  stay  where  It  Is  for 
anywhere  from  one  to  five  days,  while  wreck- 
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age  distribution  charts  are  prepared  and  Im- 
pact marks  are  studied.  But  the  detailed. 
often  microscopic  examination  •will  not  begin 
until  the  Investigators  are  finished  at  the 
scene,  and  the  wreckage  Is  hauled  to  a 
hangar. 

In  only  about  10 "i  of  cases  do  Investigators 
go  all  the  way  to  a  three-dimensional  reas- 
sembly of  the  shattered  parts.  This  treat- 
ment normally  is  only  given  to  a  plane  that 
breaks  up  In  flight,  as  did  the  Northwest 
Airlines  Boeing  720B  that  crashed  near  Mi- 
ami on  Feb.  12,  1963. 

Usually,  they  settle  for  taping  the  actual- 
size  outline  of  the  crashed  plane  on  the  floor 
of  their  hangar,  and  laying  out  the  pieces 
In  the  appropriate  place,  all  supervised  by 
the  builder's  representative.  "He  knows  that 
plane  backward  and  forward,"  says  a  CAB 
official. 

When  weather  conditions  may  have  played 
a  role,  the  flight  is  reenacted— both  In  wind 
tunnel  tests  and  live  test  flight— to  study 
the  stresses  involved. 

Evidence 

Now  the  search  Is  for  tiny  clues.  Smoke 
patterns  on  a  rivet  head  c^n  be  the  tipoff  to 
an  in-flight  fire.  Laboratory  examination  of 
the  plane's  Interior  can  pinpoint  the  area  of 
the  fire,  and  analysis  of  soot  deposits  can 
suggest  what  was  burning. 

Engines  are  moved  to  a  shop— often  the 
manufacturer's  home  base— where  equip- 
ment is  available  to  strip  them  and  examine 
every  part. 

Engine  performance  also  can  be  guessed 
at  by  studying  the  crash  damage.  Propeller 
p  anes  give  themselves  away:  The  propeller 
b  ades  bend  forward  If  the  engine  was  run- 
ning when  it  hit  the  ground,  but  peel  back 
like  a  banana  skin  if  there  was  no  power 
Jets  are  tougher  to  figure:  if  the  housing  is 
crushed  into  contact  with  the  rotor  blades 

TaT^'^^'-^^  ^^^   ^^""^  ^'"^es  can  give   the 
tlp-off.     But  lab  tests  might  be  needed 

.i,?J!^  ?'T  ?^  '"'■'■"^  '^^  ^  tiie  crucial 
clue-which  is  Why  souvemr  hunters  are 
so  unwelcome  at  cra^h  sites.  When  a  Pan 
American  World  Airways  Boeing  707  crashed 
near  Elkton,  Md.,  on  Dec.  8,  im^t^Tvl^l 
clue  was  a  small  portion  of  the  left  wingtln 
found  among  widely  strewn  wreckage  The 
■(^ingtip  wa^  pitted,  and  the  small^rs  were 
analyzed  a^  having  been  caused  by  lightning. 
The  probably  cause,  determined  by  the  board 
15  months  later:  Lightning  Ignited  a  mixture 
of  fuel  and  air  in  a  reserve  fuel  Unk,  and 
the  explosion  disintegrated  the  wing  Until 
the  Elkton  crash,  it  had  been  almost  an  artl- 
^r  °L^''^  ^^^^  lightning  did  not  endanger 
Post-mortem 

^y.^''?^^^},^'''^^^  decisions  are  reached  by 
the  full  CAB  only  after  a  pubUc  hearing  has 
been  held-wlth  all  parties  represented  and 
given  the  right  to  cross-examine.  CAB  de- 
terminations are  not  admissible  as  evidence 
in  court  negligence  suits;  although  the  evi- 
dence gathered  Is  publicly  available  and  can 
be  Introduced  Juries  have  disagreed  with 
a  board  flndlng,  but  not  In  recent  years 

CAB  flndlngs  invariably  carry  a  series  of 
recommended  modifications— sometimes  in- 
volving major  cost,  at  other  times  merely 
suggesting  changes  In  operationaj  procedure 
Since  the  manufacturers,  airlines,  and  pilots 
are  part  of  the  Investigation  every  step  of 
the  way,  modifications  often  are  in  force  or 
under  way  by  the  Ume  the  formal  recom- 
mendation is  Issued. 

The  mo6t  publicized  recent  case  was  that 
of  the  prop-Jet  Lockheed  Electra.  In  1959 
and  1960,  two  Electras  crashed,  each  with 
one  wing  rtpped  off.  Discovering  the  cause 
took  months:  modifications  cost  Lockheed 
about  $25-nUnion. 

■The  board  has  issued  a  probable-cause 
nndlng  in  only  one  of  last  year's  four  Boeing 
727  crashes.  (Another  of  the  four,  a  Japan 
Air  Lines   crash   near  Tokyo,   Is   under   the 
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Jurisdiction  of  Japanese  authoriUes.  al- 
though CAB  personnel  have  tak«i  part.) 
The  Nov.  11  crash  of  a  United  Air  Lines  727 
at  Salt  Lake  City  was  attributed  to  failure 
of  the  pilot  to  slow  an  "excessive"  descent. 
But  the  CAB  InvestlgaUon  also  resulted 
in  the  proposals  to  modify  the  727 's  landing 
gear  and  fuel  lines.  By  the  time  the  pro- 
posals were  made  public,  Boeing  ah-eady  was 
at  work  on  modification  kits. 


Ing  up  for  renegotiation,  the  outlook  is  not 
hopeful.  Living  costs  cannot  be  stabUlzed 
to  a  climate  dominated  by  political  con- 
siderations. And  there  has  been  little  in 
the  Johnson  record  so  far  which  suggests 
that  he  will  accept  the  risks  of  putting  the 
public  welfare  ahead  of  politics. 


Good  Counsel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    n,LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
following  sentences  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star's  editorial 
on  Monday: 

Living  costs  cannot  be  stabilized  In  a 
climate  dominated  by  political  considera- 
tion. And  there  has  been  little  In  the  John- 
son record  so  far  which  suggests  that  he  will 
accept  the  risks  of  putting  the  public  welfare 
ahead  of  politics. 


See  Uf  as  We  Really  Are 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOMDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  24,  1966 


I     have     unanimous     consent,     Mr. 
Speaker,  to  include  the  entire  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Good  Codnsel 


The  President  had  some  useful  and  timely 
things  to  say  In  four  speeches  dtirlng  his 
Kew  England  tour.  But  it  Is  at  least  doubt- 
ful that  his  words  will  have  any  significant 
Impact. 

At  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
President  addressed  himself  to  the  rioters, 
the  looters  and  the  vandals.  People  have 
a  right,  he  said,  to  protest  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live,  but  "they  also  have 
a  responsibility  not  to  injure  the  person 
or  property  of  others  In  making  that  protest. 
The  Molotov  cocktail,"  he  added,  "destroys 
far  more  than  the  police  car  or  the  pawn 
shop.  It  destroys  the  basis  for  civil  peace 
and  social  progress." 

This  certainly  is  true,  and  it  needed  say- 
ing. But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  presidential  counsel  wlU  be  heeded  by 
those  who  resort  to  violence,  often.  It  seems, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  violence. 

Turning  to  the  economic  front.  Johnson 
said  that  "we  are  faced  today  with  a  real 
danger  to  the  prosperity  we  have  enjoyed 
for  almost  six  consecutive  years."  He  di- 
luted this  warning,  however,  by  going  on  to 
say  that  while  prices  have  gone  up  10  per- 
cent since  1961,  wages  have  gone  up  17  per- 
cent during  the  same  period.  Therefore, 
he  concluded,  most  people  can  buy  more 
than  they  could  six  years  ago. 

This  may  be  tirue  of  "most"  people.  But 
it  Is  not  true  of  those  whose  wages  have 
not  gone  up  17  percent.  And  still  less  is 
It  trtie  of  those  who  have  to  live  on  fixed 
Incomes.  These  are  the  people,  millions  of 
them,  who  are  being  hurt  and  who  will  suf- 
fer most  If  the  ctirrent  trend  Is  imchecked. 
On  this  score,  all  the  President  had  to 
offer  was  another  appeal  for  restraint  on  the 
part  of  businessmen  and  labor,  and  a  vague 
warning  that  "your  government  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  action"  U  this  restraint  Is 
not  forthcoming. 

One  wUl  simply  have  to  wait  and  see. 
But  after  the  President's  performance,  or, 
rather,  lack  of  performance.  In  the  airline 
strike,  and  with  several  major  contracts  com- 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Sunday  Telegraph,  describing  a  project 
Initiated  by  one  of  America's  foremost 
experts  in  the  field  of  communications 
research,  Mr.  Edward  Bemays. 

Th3  project  Involves  an  Inquiry  Into 
the  current  state  of  Anglo-American  re- 
lations and  Into  the  ways  and  means 
'Rhcreby  we  can  seek  to  improve  our 
mutual  understanding. 

According  to  Mr.  Bernays,  many 
Americans  have  a  somewhat  distorted 
view  of  our  British  friends.  The  same 
can  be  said  about  the  British  view  of 
Americans. 

In  an  effort  to  rectify  this  situation, 
Mr.  Bemays  Ls  sponsoring  an  essay  con- 
test with  a  £1,500  British  prize  being 
offered  for  the  best  practical  suggestions 
for  "interpreting"  the  British  and  the 
Americans  to  each  other. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Bemays  should  be 
complimented  for  his  Initiative  in  this 
field.  He  is  a  man  of  tremendous  expe- 
rience and  great  vision.  He  has  made 
a  lasting  contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  science  and  the  art  of  communica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  place  Into  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  article  from  the  London 
Sunday  Telegraph  of  August  14: 
The  £1,500  "See  Us  as  Wi  Reaixt  Ake" 
Contest 

The  preliminary  findings  of  an  Inquiry  by 
an  American  research  organisation  Into  the 
current  state  of  Anglo-American  relations 
discloses  that  Britons  and  Americans  still 
harbour  mutually  distorted  pictures  of  each 
other. 

Many  Americans  think  that  "Swinging 
London.-  Carnaby  Street  and  mini-skirts 
typify  Britain.  The  British  hold  firmly  to 
the  belief  that  America  Is  the  land  of  gang- 
sterism, mass  hysteria  and  the  rat  race. 

The  survey  Is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Edward  L.  Bernays  PotmdaUon  of  Cambridge 
Massachusetts,  which  recenUy  offered  a 
£1,000  prize  for  the  best  practical  suggeeUons 
for  "mterpretlng"  the  British  and  Americans 
to  each  other. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Edward  Bernays,  75,  presi- 
dent of  the  Foundation,  stated  that  It  had 
been  decided  to  Increase  the  prize  to  £1  500 
because  of  the  Uiterest  which  the  project  had 
stimulated. 

He  also  announced  that  three  British  mem- 
bers. Sir  Denis  Brogan,  66,  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science  at  Cambridge.  Sir  Ifor  Evans  66 
Provost  of  University  College,  London,  and 
Mr.  Donald  Tyerman,  58,  formerly  Edltc»-  of 
the  Economist,  had   been  appointed  to  the 
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Jury  which  will  8el«ct  the  winning  entar. 
There  will  also  be  three  Amertcana.  including 
Mr.  Joseph  Harsch. 

NO.    1    KTTBIJCIST 

The  winning  entry  wUl  be  distributed  free 
by  the  Foundation  throughout  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bernays,  a  nephew  of  Sigmund  Freud, 
has  been  prominent  In  International  public 
relations  for  more  than  50  years  and  has  been 
described  as  Amnrlcan  publicist  No.  1 . 

He  was  one  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  s 
adylsen  at  the  Peace  Conference  alter  the 
first  World  War.  During  the  last  war  he 
advised  Lord  Halifax.  British  Ambassador  to 
Washington,  how  to  gain  the  support  of 
American  public  opinion.  He  established  the 
Foundation  with  his  wife  In  1946. 

The  product  of  his  research  In  Britain. 
which  he  has  been  conducting  for  two 
months  from  his  headquarters  In  the  Hyde 
Park  Hotel,  Knlghtsbrldge.  fills  several  bulky 
fllea.  Most  of  his  British  correspondents  wel- 
come the  attempt  to  Improve  Anglo-Ameri- 
can understanding. 

'  BOWLZX    HAT 

itx.  Bernays  said  yesterday  that  the  main 
Impressions  he  had  gained  from  the  survey  so 
f»j  was  that  too  many  Americans  thought 
the  British  were  a  race  of  men  In  bowler  hats. 
who  carried  umbrellae.  kept  stiff  upper  lips 
come  what  might  and  either  talked  Cockney 
or  ft  mooty  English  which  no  one  could 
understand. 

"There  are  too  many  who  think  that 
'Swinging  London'  represents  a  truthful  pic- 
ture of  all  England  or  that  Lords,  dukes  and 
airs  rtlU  rule  the  roost  with  commoners  as 
dust  under  their  feet." 

The  British  for  their  part  thought  that  all 
Americana  talked  to  much  and  were  brash 
and  noisy.  "They  bellere  that  the  Americans 
ar*  all  provincial,  nouveau-rlche  and  self- 
aatlafled,  that  they  suffer  from  mass  hysteria 
and  that  scandals,  divorces  and  indiscretions 
are  typical." 

Entrlea  In  the  competition  which  may  run 
to  6,000  words  offering  practical  suggestions 
and  rvoommendatioaa  for  improving  Anglo- 
Anvw*'^"  tiLnderstandlng,  have  to  be  i:«celved 
by  the  Foundation  at  Ita  offices,  7  Lowell 
Street,  Cambridge.  Ham.,  by  June  30  ne.^t 
year  to  qualify  for  the  prize. 


this  year,  and  nearly  iV^  million  face 
injury  unless  action  is  taken  to  reduce 
the  carnage  on  the  open  road. 

In  the  past  few  years  con-s.derable 
progress  has  been  made  by  motor  vehicle 
manufacturers  In  achieving  a  smoother, 
more  comfortable  ride.  The  consuming 
public  deserves  an  extra  margin  of 
safety  In  warding  ofT  the  effects  of  front, 
rear,  and  .side  colli.sions  as  well. 

Safety  has  for  too  long  been  a  lu.xui-y 
item.  Although  experience  tells  us  ac- 
cidents will  happen,  we  can  do  no  less 
than  take  st*ps  to  minimize  the  dam- 
age and  injury  they  inflict. 


NalMBd  Trafic  mmA  lUtor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  ef  1966 


Old  Glory  disrespectfully  can  be  put  where 

they  belong — in  a  Jail  cell. 

Our  Flag;  Once  Died  Fob,  Now  Sneerfd  At 
"Did  you  ever  think  you'd  see  the  day 
when  the  American  flag  would  have  to  be 
protected  from  Americans?  .  .  .  Well  the 
day  Is  here.  How  do  you  like  it?  .  .  .  It  is 
tragic  and  outrageous  for  one  American  to 
defile  and  sneer  at  his  country's  flag  at  the 
very  moment  another  American  is  dying  to 
defend  It.  Is  this  the  freedom  we  are  fight- 
ing for?'— New  Bern.  N.C..  Sun-Journal. 
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SPEECH 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  Mxssocru 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  August  17.  196S 

The  Houae  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
noiT  <m  the  State  ot  the  Union  had*  under 
conaUtaratlon  the  bUI  (H.R.  13238)  to  pro- 
Tide  (or  a  ooordlnated  national  safety  pro- 
gram and  aatabUabmant  ol  safety  standards 
for  motar  rtbktim  In  Interstate  commerce  to 
redoes  trallo  accidents  and  the  deaths.  In- 
Jnrlaa.  and  |iccn)etty  damage  which  occur  in 
such  accldenta. 

Mr.  HDNQATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  aupport  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  be- 
cauae  I  believe  safety  standards  can  re- 
duce deaths,  injuries,  and  property  dam- 
age cauMd  by  traffic  accidents. 

Statistics  shockingly  renreal  the  mag- 
nitude of  slaughter  on  this  Nation's 
roads  and  highways.  Fifty  thousand 
Americans  will  perish  la  traffic  accidents 


Desecrating   U.S.   Flag   Mujt  Cease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

11? 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

Of    TTNNE-^EE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  15,  1966 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
raised  my  voice  on  numerous  occasions  in 
the  past  few  months  in  support  of  the 
bill  to  prohibit  the  de.secration  of  our 
flag,  and  I  have  introduced  this  bill  and 
signed  the  discharge  petition  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues. 

I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  by  my 
constituents  to  see  that  this  bill  Is  en- 
acted during  ihis  session  of  the  Congress. 
In  the  past  week  an  editorial,  ureing  that 
this  bill  be  passed,  was  printed  In  the 
Morristown.  Tenn.,  E>aily  Gazette-Mail 
and  a  short  article  from  the  Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.,  Press  and  the  Sevier  County. 
Tenn.,  News  Record  decried  the  actions 
that  we  have  witnessed  against  our  flag. 
I  am  enclosing  these  articles  In  the 
Record,  as  I  again  request  that  we  con- 
sider this  measure  without  further  delay. 
The  articles  follo'*-: 

Desecrating  US.  Fl.^g  Must  Cease 
A   bill   making   it   illegal   to  desecrate   the 
American  flag  is  apparently  bogged  down  in 
Congress  with  no  indication   it  will   be  put 
to  a  vote  any  ume  soon. 

The  bUl  was  Introduced  after  some  civil 
rights  workers  hauled  down  a  flag  at  Cor- 
dele,  Oa..  months  ago  and  tearing  It  asunder. 
A  wave  of  indignation  swept  the  country 
and  rightfully  so  It  was  an  unpatriotic  act. 
It  happened  again  during  the  Mississippi 
march,  and  even  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
criticized  the  action. 

Marchers  yelled  "these  flags  don't  represent 
you."  .^nd  they  took  the  banners  and 
toesed  them  In  the  dirt  and  dust  beside  the 
highway.  An  aide  of  Dr.  King  retrieved 
them. 

It  was  bad  enough  for  the  marchers  to 
chant  "black  power"  slogans  but  showing  a 
lack  of  respect  for  the  flag  waj  too  much. 
It  waa  a  slap  of  the  most  disgraceful  kind 
at  the  country  where  even  today,  with  the 
disadvantages,  the  Negro  has  advantages  he 
has  in  no  other  country  In  the  world. 

Dr.  King  said  also  there  Is  a  decreasing 
sentiment  for  civil  rights  movements.  Tram- 
pling on  the  flag  is  Just  another  reason  for 
this  disinterest.  Tlie  civil  rights  movement 
needs  a  housecleanlng  to  remove  some  of  the 
radical  elements.  The  sooner  It  comes  the 
better. 

Meanwhile.  Congress  should  see  that  the 
bill  mititirig  it  a  crime  to  desecrate  the  flag 
is  passed.    Then  those  puivks  who  pull  down 


More  Dams  on  the  Colorado  River? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  Grand  Canyon  dams  mtist  be 
considered  in  their  geographic  setting. 
Hoover  and  Glen  Canyon  Dams  and 
their  reservoirs  already  hem  In  the 
Grand  Canyon  at  both  ends.  The  most 
that  can  be  saved  now  is  the  Grand 
Canyon  Itself,  from  Lees  Ferry  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Mead. 

Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Gorge 
Dams  would  move  in  from  there,  flood- 
ing 133  miles  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
marring  the  remaining  104  miles 
through  daily  surges  in  river  flow. 

There  is  growing  evidence  of  a  na- 
tional concern  for  protection  of  the  en- 
tire Grand  Canyon.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  note  the  growing  support  for 
my  bill,  H.R.  14177,  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
A  column  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  of 
July  28,  1966.  written  by  Mr.  Tom  Opre, 
stresses  the  "wild  river"  aspect  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  I  include  it  here  for 
consideration  by  my  colleagues: 

Wild.  Wn-n  Rivk«  a  Thing  of  Past? 
(By  Tom  Opre.  Free  Press  outdoor  writer) 
A  free-running  Colorado  River,  through 
the  scenic  stretch  that's  one  of  the  last  truly 
"wild"  rivers  in  this  country,  may  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  mighty  Colorado,  already  partially 
stifled  by  two  dams,  drops  1.535  feet  In  the 
240  miles  between  them,  roaring  down 
through  233  major  rapids  between  sheer 
granite  walls  nearly  1.000  feet  high. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  Its  way. 
two  additional  dams,  one  at  Bridge  Canyon 
and  another  at  Marble  Gorge,  will  erase  all 
but  a  100-mile  section  of  the  river  running 
through  the  present  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park. 

A  quick  aerial  trip  up  the  Colorado  would 
then  go  something  like  this : 

Starting  down  at  Hoover  dam  near  U.S. 
Route  93  In  Nevada,  Lake  Mead  backs  up  to 
the  proposed  Bridge  Canyon  site.  If  Bridge 
Canyon  dam  was  installed  at  Its  present  pro- 
posed height,  water  would  back  up  at  least 
14  miles  Into  the  national  park  proper.  And 
here's  the  focal  point  of  the  argument  right 
away. 

As  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrlelson.  president  of  the 
■Wildlife  Management  Institute  put  It.  "I 
have  no  Illusions  but  that  we  are  In  for  a 
hell  of  a  scrap  on  this  southwest  water 
project. 

"If  we  lose  In  the  effort  to  protect  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  I  would  begin 


to  wonder  if  we  oould  ever  protect  any  park 
from  blatant  commercialism  of  any  kind." 

Continuing  the  Journey  through  the  park, 
you'd  reach  the  proposed  Marble  Gorge  dam 
site  Just  above,  backing  water  to  the  recenUy 

completed  Glen  Canyon  Dam.     End  effect 

an  almost  completely  Inundated  Colorado 
River,  even  in  a  portion  of  the  National  Park. 
Both  Marble  Gorge  and  Bridge  Canyon 
dams,  designed  to  help  pay  for  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  and  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  project,  would  fall  miserably 
short  of  their  purposes,  according  to  a  recent 
Sierra  Club  Bulletin. 

The  Club  points  out  that  Arizona's  guar- 
anteed water  supply  is  already  existing  in 
Lake  Hava^u  and  central  Arizona.  The  need 
for  500,000  kUowatts  of  electric  power  to  rim 
Irrigation  pumps  is  available  from  cheaper 
souces. 

"The  dams  would  waste  water  In  an  arid 
land  where  there  Is  none  to  spare,"  the  edi- 
torial continues.  "They  would  waste  enough 
water  by  evaporation  to  supply  the  municipal 
needs  of  a  city  the  size  of  Phoenix." 

Modem  coal-flred  plants  are  already  put- 
ting out  the  needed  power  less  expensively 
In  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  nuclear 
power-plant  that  would  produce  more  power 
than  the  dams  oould  be  completed  In  five  to 
Blx  years.  The  dam's  completion  date  Is  a 
decade  away. 

RepresenUtlve  John  Dincell  of  Mich- 
igan's 16  th  District  has  Introduced  a  bill 
H.R.  14177,  calling  for  the  inclusion  of  all' 
the  canyon  areas  from  Lee's  Ferry  Just  below 
Glen  Canyon  through  the  eastern  section  of 
Lake  Mead  Recreation  Area  In  the  Grand 
Canyon   National   Park 


demand  at  the  market  place  and  operation 
of  milk  marketing  orders  with  pricing  for- 
mula* geared  to  changing  conditions  should 
BubetanUally  Increase  the  blend  price  paid 
to  producers. 

Since  food  la  cheaper  In  the  VS  than 
anywhere  else  In  the  world.  It  is  dlfBcult  for 
us  to  understand  the  economic  reasons  for 
your  cheap  food  policy  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly in  evidence  the  last  few  months 
We  believe  that  compensatory  payments  to 
milk  producers  would  be  a  "fooler"  to  con- 
sumers and  would  hood-wink  them  Into  be- 
lieving that  milk  prices  were  lower  than 
would  actually  be  the  case.  In  addition  to 
what  consumers  would  be  paying  for  milk 
in  the  market  place,  they  would  also  be 
paying  for  it  In  their  tax  bills;  and  anything 
they  pay  for  via  the  tax  route  costs  more 
than  if  they  pay  for  It  direct. 

Compensatory  or  direct  payments  would 
be  disturbing  to  the  corrections  that  have 
been  taking  place  In  the  dairy  Industry  for 
the  last  several  months.  Supply  and  de- 
mand have  been  brought  Into  better  balance 
and  we  believe  corrections  will  continue  to 
take  place  under  existing  faculties  and  pro- 
grams If  left  unmolested.  To  bribe  pro- 
ducers by  means  of  direct  subsidy  payments 
Into  Increasing  milk  production  In  face  of 
unrealistic  prices  could  result  In  a  highly 
undesirable  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Benslet, 

President. 


Booster  for  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Opposition  to  Direct  Government 
Payments  to  Milk  Produceri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  copy  of 
a  letter  written  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman,  by  William  E.  Bensley 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Farm' 
Bureau. 

The   letter   speaks — and   forcefully— 
for  Itself: 

New  York  Farm  Bltreau. 
Ithaca,  NY.,  August  9.  1966. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC. 

DE.AR  Secretary  Freeman:  We  are  geatly 
concerned  about  reports  reaching  us  that 
proposals  are  continuing  to  be  offered  to 
make  direct  government  payments  to  milk 
producers  In  an  effort  to  stimulate  milk  pro- 
duction at  low  market  prices.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau 
Board  of  Directors,  unanimous  opposition 
was  expressed  to  this  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Members  of  Farm  Bureau  are  great  be- 
lievers In  the  free  market  system  as  a  most 
effective  long-time  means  of  determining 
price  and  regulating  production.  In  addi- 
tion, the  free  market  system  doesn't  cost 
goveriiment  anything  and  doesn't  make 
dairymen  dependent  upon  government  ap- 
prloprlatlons  for  a  part  of  their  Income. 
If  It  is  left  to  work,  we  believe  Increased 


OF 


HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OP   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  can  say  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  moved  at  top  speed  toward  achieving 
a  better  life  for  all  the  citizens  of  Latin 
America. 

But  at  the  same  moment  no  one  can 
say  in  conscience  that  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  are  not  fully  justified  and  well 
worth  pursuing. 

The  Denver  Post  points  out  that  the 
Alliance  received  encouragement  from 
two  significant  quarters  on  the  recent 
observance  of  its  fifth  anniversary. 

The  newspaper  refers  first  to  Ptesl- 
dent  Johnson's  speech  calling  for  eco- 
nomic Integration  of  Latin  America  and 
a  imited  efifort  to  raise  living  standards. 
Second,  it  cites  the  agreement  by  five 
Latin  American  nations  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  common  market. 

Both  events,  in  the  Post's  opinion, 
cannot  help  but  bring  cheer  to  leaders 
of  the  Alliance. 

Urging  hemispheric  cooperation,  the 
newspaper  adds,  the  President's  speech 
and  the  compact  ought  to  be  assimilated 
eagerly  into  planning  for  the  Alliance. 

This  editorial  comment  is  worth  serious 
attention,  and  I  Include  it  In  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Poet,  Aug.  18, 1966] 
Second  Stags  Booster  fob  the  Allianct 
Encouragement  from  two  significant  quar- 
ters marked  the  fifth  anniversary  this  week 
of  the  signing  of  the  charter  of  Punta  del 
Este.  which  laimched  the  AlUance  for  Prog- 
ress. ^ 

Such  encouragement  no  doubt  will  be  re- 
ceived gladly.     The  alliance,  full  of  brave 
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hope  when  Its  goals  were  set  forth,  has  fallen 
short  of  these  goals  In  many  vital  areas.  lu 
modest  record  of  achievements  has  been  the 
target  of  criticism  and  even  scorn  as  often  as 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  praise  during  its 
first  five  years. 

The  alliance,  for  instance,  has  not  vet  made 
appreciable  headway  toward  the  19'71  target 
Of  providing  every  child  in  Latin  America 
with  six  years  of  education,  extending  life 
expectancy  by  a  minimum  of  five  years  at- 
tacking the  problem  of  rural  backwardnes-s 
and  carrying  out  urban  and  rural  housing 
programs  needed  to  provide  Latin  Americans 
with  decent  homes. 

Nor  has  sufficient  progress  been  made  in 
Implementing  agrarian  reforms  and  better 
wage  and  working  conditions.  In  reforming 
tax  laws  in  order  to  demand  more  from  those 
who  have  most  to  give,  in  finding  quick  and 
lasting  solutions  to  the  grave  problems  by 
excessive  price  fluctuations  In  the  basic  ex- 
F>orts  of  Latin  American  countries. 

Alliance  leaders,  thus,  cannot  help  but  find 
cheer  In  the  speech  Wednesday  by  President 
Johnson,  which  U.S.  officials  described  as  an 
attempt  to  apply  a  "second  stage  booster" 
to  the  program.  The  President  called  for 
economic  integration  of  Latin  America  and 
a  united  drive  to  raise  living  standards. 

The  speech  was  seen  as  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  chances  for  a  hemispheric  summit 
meeting,  which  he  had  already  proposed  sev- 
eral months  ago.  The  target  date  Is  under- 
stood to  be  sometime  In  December. 

In  Bogota.  Colombia,  five  South  American 
nations  at  the  same  time  were  agreeing  on 
the  groundwork  for  a  potential  Latin  Amer- 
ican common  market.  The  presidents  of 
Chile,  Venezuela  and  Colombia  signed  a  Joint 
declaration  of  historic  significance.  The 
document  was  also  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  presidents  of  Ecuador  and  Peru 

Their  meeting  was  also  Interpreted  as  a 
precursor  to  the  meeting  of  hemisphere  chiefs 
of  state.  Greater  economic  Integration  and 
unity  of  purpose  among  Latin  American  na- 
tions were  major  points  In  the  "Declaration 
of  Bogota." 

Many  troubles  have  plagued  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  but  political  unrest  within  the 
Individual  nations  of  Latin  America  and  self- 
ish pursuit  of  national  economic  Interests 
perhaps  underlie  all  the  others.  Combined 
with  the  realities  of  the  terrible  poverty  that 
etui  dominates  much  of  Latin  America,  they 
often  reduce  progress  of  any  kind  to  a  slow 
pace  Indeed. 

So  the  five-nation  compact  and  the  speech 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  come 
at  an  extremely  critical  time  in  the  young 
life  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Urging 
hemispheric  cooperation  as  they  do.  they 
ought  to  be  eagerly  assimilated  into  lis  pro- 
gram planning. 


World  Fisheries  Code  of  Ethics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest's  best  known  fisheries 
consultants  has  suggested  a  decree 
and  international  code  of  ethics.  Milo 
Moore  a  prominent  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington State  long  recognized  for  his 
forthright  views  and  informative  reports 
on  fish  conservation  has  now  suggested 
a  doctrine  of  free  passage  and  pasturage 
in  the  high  seas  for  migrating  fish  that 
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originate  In  fresh  water   streams   and 
coastal  aretus. 

Mr.  Moore's  fish  conservation  code  de- 
serves to  be  widely  studied  and  should 
form  an  excellent  basis  for  international 
nsherles  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  portion  of  a  program  for 
the  advancement  of  Pacific  fisheries  by 
Milo  Moore  entitled  "International  Code 
for  Fishermen  and  Fish  at  Sea": 
I^r^^tNATIONAL  Cods  for  Fishermen  and 
Pish  at  Sea 

To  hold  and  maintain  a  more  perfect  un- 
derstanding among  the  fishermen  of  the 
world  and  to  afford  security  and  protection 
for  resoureee  of  the  sea  designed  by  the  laws 
of  nature  aa  product*  of  fostering  states. 
all  nations  subscribing  to  the  unity  of  states 
ar»  morally  bound  to  consider  under  reg\i- 
lations  established  for  Law-of-the-Sea,  the 
fcrilowlng  code  or  objectives  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Important  stocks  of  ocean-living  fish, 
and  for  the  Inherent  rights  of  nationals  con- 
tributing to  the  existence  of  marine  life  of 
the  sea. 

1.  That  all  men  who  fish  the  sea  recognize 
the  need  to  confine  their  harvest  of  fish  to 
allow  for  an  equal  or  Increased  abundance 
of  the  stocks  of   fish  for  succeeding  years. 

3.  That  free  pasturage  in  the  open  seas  be 
maintained  by  all  men  for  stocks  of  fish 
originating  through  the  care  and  efforte  of 
men  in  the  territorial  waters  of  states. 

3.  That  the  rule  of  "abstenUon"  apply  to 
stocks  at  flah  jointly  protected  and  fully 
utlUxad  iinder  historic  or  newly  adopted 
■giiii  mnnti  between  states. 

4.  That  all  men  respect  the  rights  of  those 
who  flab  tbetr  coastal  seas  and  have  no  other 
means  of  self  support,  and  where  the  stocks 
of  flsh  ars  fully  utilized  by  thoee  who  fish 
tbere. 

5.  That  wasteful  practices  In  the  harvest 
Of  products  of  the  sea  be  defined  smd  elimi- 
nated by  states  subscribing  to  the  common 
understanding  on  laws  of  the  sea,  In  order  to 
prevent : 

(a)  Orer-flshlng  of  stocks  of  fish. 

(b)  Ths  harvest  of  large  percentages  of 
Iminature  flsh. 

(c)  The  taking  of  spawning  fish. 

(d)  Over-flshlng  ot  stocks  of  fish  to  a 
point  where  dominate  predator  species  of  fish 
overcome  security  of  desirable  flah. 

(e)  The  taking  of  female  crab,  lobsters, 
•pawning  swordflsh  and  tuna  In  inshore  wa- 
ters, and  other  flsh  In  season  ripe  with 
•pawn. 

6.  That  rules  of  fair  play  in  the  use  of 
ft^iwg  gear  be  adopted  to  apply  to  all  na- 
tionals in  areas  where  similar  operations  are 
carried  out. 

7.  That  an  Interchange  of  catch  statistics 
for  flab  taken  from  International  waters  of 
the  sea  be  maintained  between  Interested 
states. 

8.  That  no  state  shall  have  the  right  to 
Impose  restrictions  or  fines  and  assessments 
upon  other  nationals  fishing  In  international 
watMV  of  the  high  seas. 

9.  That  all  states  shall  provide  shelter  and 
maintain  assistance  for  fishermen  during 
times  of  emergency  and  distress. 

10.  That  compensation  through  the  World 
Bank  be  given  to  states  under  agreement 
caring  for  the  spawning  and  reproduction  of 
sea  and  Interocean  flsh  where  opportunity 
In  harvest  vlolatee  the  laws  of  nature  for  the 
security  ot  the  resources,  and  where  segrega- 
tion of  the  stocks  of  fish  cannot  be  main- 
tained for  regulated  harvest  for  thoee  pro- 
tecting the  resource. 

Be  It  understood  by  all  men  that  an  hon- 
orable cods  of  ethics  for  flsheirmen  who  har- 
vest the  sema  la  seU-lmpcsed  and  requires  no 
formal  adoption  Into  international  law.  It 
xMceasltates  obssrvanoe  by  all  men  who  look 
to  fmltfiU  barrsat  of  the  sea.  and  good  wUl 


for  those  who  share  the  ^eatneas  of  aquatic 
life  the  Creator  has  instilled  upon  this  earth. 
The  compliance  of  one  or  more  nations  pro- 
vides the  incentive  for  united  understanding 
for  thoee  who  flsh  the  seas.  Let  this  be 
known  a£  the  iaw  of  fishermen  who  look  for- 
ward to  everl.istmg  aquatic  Life  and  care  for 
the  circumstances  surrounding  it. 


Vietnam  Report' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    Y   'RK 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE6ENT.\TIVE.S 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  WHi'DL^R  Mr  Speaker,  as  all 
Congressman  do,  I  receive  many  letters 
both  pro  and  con  regarding  our  military 
efforts  In  Vietnam  In  addition,  I  re- 
ceive much  advice  a-s  to  the  way  the  war 
can  be  ended  or  a  military  victory  ob- 
tained. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  fi-om  a 
man  on  the  firing,'  line  in  Vietnam  and 
this  to  me  was  most  intcre.?iing.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  would  like  to  read 
the  words  of  one  who  lives  with  the  war 
each  day.     The  letter  follows: 

HHC.  506  FD. 

Sup.  Con.  Br  , 

APO  96243. 
August    12.    1966. 
Hon    John  \V   Wydlfr. 
Hoime  of  Rrprp'^cntattvcs, 
Washington.   DC. 

De.ar  Mr.  Wtdler:  As  I  view  the  w;ir  from 
this  vant.i^e  point,  it  seems  re;idily  appar- 
ent th.1t  the  enemy  till  believes  he  can  win. 
He  h.is  only  one  reason  to  believe  otherwise, 
and  that  is  tl.e  prociigloii-s  American  mili- 
tary strength  nere.  But  lie  doesn't  believe 
that  this  strength  will  remain  long.  Rather, 
he  is  con.ndent  that  we  will  tire  and  with- 
draw. This,  in  turn,  is  the  result  of  two 
phenomena,  first  the  boisterous  assertions 
of  the  Fulbrlght-Hatfleld-Kennedy-Morse 
clique,  .ind  second,  the  lack  of  decisive  and 
strong  military  moves.  The  former  is  a 
characteristic  of  trtie  democracy;  the  latter, 
of  insecure  leadership,  whic-h  is  bought  with 
American  lives — Including  Cpl.  KlesUnec's. 

It  is  this  indecision  which  can  and  must  be 
remedied.  While  we  should  always  be  ready 
to  negoti,i.te,  we  must  relcn*Jes.sly  pursue 
military  objectives.  Ottr  hesitant  policy  of 
striking,  than  aslcin?  for  talks,  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  cornered  animal,  strik- 
ing out.  then  whimpering  for  mercy. 

And  so   it  must  seem   in  Hanoi. 

Speclflcally.  I  would  recommend  five  sUnuI- 
taneous  efforts: 

1.  Selective  destruction  of  military  t.irgets 
in  North  Viet  Nam.  This  is  being  done  to  an 
increaslns:  extent,  but  it  could  be  better  in\- 
plemented  if  the  .Mr  Force  could  choose  its 
targets. 

2.  A  blockade  of  North  Viet  N.om,  particu- 
larly Haiphong.  To  avoid  incidents  with 
"neutral"  shipping,  mines  should  be  deployed 
in  the  narrow  channels.  A  timing  device 
might  enable  ships  to  escape  promptly.  Re- 
moval would  be  prevented  by  naval  fire- 
power. 

3.  Aggressive  and  increasing  operations 
against  VC  and  PAVN  troops  in  the  south. 
We  have  been  doing  this  with  some  success, 
but  we  haven't  yet  the  strength  to  drive  out 
the  enemy. 

4.  ThrotUlng  of  VC  .supply  lines  through 
Laos.  Cambodia,  and  the  South  cailna  Sea. 
This  has  been  attempted  only  half-he«a-tedly. 


Interdiction  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Expressway 
and  Operations  Marketime  have  failed  to  halt 
the  fiow  of  supplies.  Nothing  whatsoever 
has  been  done  about  the  Sihanouk  Tritll.  A 
strong  U.S.  force  based  at  Kontum  and  Dak- 
to,  capable  of  mobile  operations  again.st 
entering  supply  columns,  would  surely  "a^e 
the  problem.  Diplomatic  pressure,  including 
the  threat  of  a  blockade,  might  be  used  to 
persuade  Cambodia  to  cease  aiding  the  VC 
The  effectiveness  of  this  might  well  depend 
on  our  resolve  as  measured  by  the  Asian 
mlud. 

5.  Strict  control  of  US  supplies  U^  avoid 
leakage  into  VC  supply  channels.  Tliere  is 
too  much  black  market  activity,  much  of  it 
leading  to  the  VC,  and  too  many  thefts  of 
supplies  and   equipment 

My  home  addre.ss  is  266  N.  Beech  St  ,  N 
Massapequa,  N.Y.  I  will  be  home  on  3 
Ociobcr. 

Lt.  JOH.NI  .\.  .\.NDP.ULIS. 


Big  Jim  Farley  Keeps  the  Faith 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  2,  1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  early 
August,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley 
returned  from  a  6-week  business  trip  to 
the  Far  East,  which  gave  him  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  visit  with  govern- 
ment ofBcials  and  businessmen  of  Asia  as 
well  as  other  nations. 

Jim  Farley  is  a  person  of  world  re- 
nown. However,  at  the  same  time  he  is 
a  kindly  man  who.  because  of  his  out- 
Roing  manner  quickly  gains  the  con- 
fidence of  others.  Because  of  Jim's 
talent  for  grasping  the  views  of  the  man 
in  the  street,  he  was  able  to  glean  much 
personal  opinion  from  Asians  of  every 
walk  of  life  on  his  recent  trip. 

In  speaking  to  me  personally,  he  re- 
lated many  facts  concerning  this  trip. 
He  has  stated  to  me  that  his  faith  in  our 
Goverimient,  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
in  the  peaceful  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  renewed  by  his  visit. 

People  with  the  U.S.  Government, 
serving  in  Asia,  despite  all  reports,  are 
proud  of  the  United  States  and  proud  of 
our  attempt  to  lead  nations  toward 
I>€ace. 

Jim  Farley  looks  upon  U.S.  foreign 
policy  with  confidence.  His  words  were 
heartening  and  I  fully  share  his  feeling 
that  we  are  seeking  peace  and  we  will 
succeed. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
two  articles  containing  words  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  of  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. Both  concern  obsei-vations  of 
Jim  Parley  on  his  trip  to  the  Far  East 
as  well  as  a  potpourri  of  other  subjects: 

[From  the  Son  Francisco  (Calif.)   Chronicle 

Business  World,  JiUy  22,  19661 

Big  Jim  Farley  Keeps  the  Faith 

(By  Sidney  P.  Allen)  * 

James  A.  (Big  Jim)  Parley,  poliUcal  klng- 
m&keT.  friend  of  potentates  and  presidents 
the  world  around,  and  still  one  of  the  world's 
premier  "salesmen"  at  78  Is  racing  home  to 
New  York  today  for  one  primary  reason. 


August  2It, 


1966 
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"I've  been  a  New  York  Yankee  rooter  since 
1904.  I've  never  missed  a  Yankee  Old-Tlmers 
Day  and  I  Intend  to  be  there  this  Sattirday. 
The  club  Is  having  its  troubles  this  year, 
but  it  isn't  good  for  baseball  to  have'  one 
team  at  the  top  aU   the  time." 

F.irley  makes  a  trip  to  a  different  part  of 
the  world  every  year.  In  the  interest  of  his 
Job  as  a  director  of  Coca-Cola  Go,  and  boss 
of  U5  international  operations  He  has  Just 
returned  from  the  South  Pacific  and  Far 
Ea.st.  his  fourth  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

•Wherever  American  soldiers  have  been. 
Coke  has  followed.  We're  in  130  cotmtries 
with  sfjme  680  bottling  plants,  and  80  million 
Coke.s  are  downed  every  day." 

"Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  has  ,about  6000 
people  overseas,  and  would  you  believe  that 
only  about  60  of  them  are  Americans  And 
would  you  believe  that  Buenas  Aires  is  the 
biggest  market  for  Cokes  in  the  world,  bigger 
even  than  New  York." 

Farley  is  confident  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  a  number  of  the  Russian  satellite 
countries  will  be  new  markets  for  Coca-Cola. 

■■Lot.s  of  Coke  seeps  over  borders  now,"  he 
suggested. 

The  big.  genial  "salesman"  said  that  June 
was  the  biggest  month  in  the  company's 
history,  and  "every  year  it  gets  better."  He 
sees  nothing  wrong  with  our  economy,  and 
"I  don't  see  anything  to  upset  it." 
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How  Jim  F.arlet  Sees  C.alifojini.\  Race 

Big  Jim  Farley,  a  proved  Judge  of  poli- 
ticians, horseflesh,  and  cola  drinks,  was  in 
town  today.  At  the  age  of  78,  he  is  as  keen 
of  eye  and  peppery  in  opinions  as  ever. 

"No,  I  have  nothing  against  actor-i  getting 
Into  politics,"  he  told  a  news  conference. 

"They  have  as  much  right  as  anyone  else 
and  true,  they  have  a  certain  glamor.  But 
few  that  I  have  ever  met  knew  anything 
about  ptibllc  afTairs." 

Farley,  who  served  a  long,  sidewalk  pound- 
ing apprenticeship  in  Democratic  Party  ward 
and  county  politics  before  he  graduated  to 
national  levels  in  the  campaign  that  carried 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the  White  House, 
thinks  that's  the  only  way. 

"You  have  to  be  brought  up  in  It,"  he 
said. 

ROCKY     TIMES 

And  he  forecast  some  rocky  times  for  Re- 
publican gubernatorial  candidate  Ronald 
Reagan  when  the  California  campaign  fires 
up  in  the  fall. 

"When  he  gets  on  television,"  Parley  said, 
"well,  the  expression  on  his  face  will  tell  what 
he  really  thinks." 

Farley  was  happy  to  discuss  California 
politics,  but  seemed  to  be  thinking  more  of 
the  national  scene. 

"When  President  Johnson  comes  here  to 
campaign  for  Governor  Brown,  remember 
hell  also  be  making  the  pitch  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,"  he  pointed  out. 

He  suggested  that  as  election  day  nears 
dissident  Democrats  will  firm  up  behind  the 
President  on  Vietnam. 

"Mr.  Johnson  will  be  able  to  present  his 
ca.se  directly  to  the  American  people." 

"GREAT    one" 

"I  think  the  reaction  will  be  in  his  favor." 

F.irley  observed  that  Mr.  Johnson  came  to 
office  better  equipped  for  the  Job  than  any 
President  In  our  history.  .  .  .  and  history 
will  Judge  hlms  as  a  very  great  one." 

He  begged  off  from  long  range  predictions 
about  Senator  Robert  KxirntsY's  presidential 
possibilities. 

"I  don't  venture  to  prophesy  unless  there's 
a  re.asonable  chance  of    being  right." 

"watch    NIXON - 

But  for  1968  he  thought  litUe  of  a  Repub- 
lican ticket  of  Romaey  and  Javits  against 
the  President. 


"I  don't  think  you  can  dismiss  Mr.  Nixon." 
he  said.  "He  probably  knows  hl5  party 
leaders  better  than  any  one" 

Parley  is  Just  home  from  a  Par  East  trip 
in  behalf  of  his  company.  Coca  Cola,  accom- 
p.inied   by   his   grandson,   Brian  Hlckey. 

Tlie  former  Postmaster  General  under 
FDR.  impeccably  groomed  and  attired  in  blue, 
said  he  had  stipulated  that  Brian  couldn't 
make  the  trip  unless  he  kept  his  hair 
trimmed. 

Brian.  10,  w.is  well  within  specifications. 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  RE^iARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  23,  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  across  our 
Nation,  in  virtually  every  city  and  town, 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  will 
be  celebrating  the  week  of  August  20 
through  27  as  National  Drum  Corps 
Week.  I  would  like  to  join  with  them  in 
their  enthusiastic  efforts  to  promote 
wider  recognition  of  this  very  worth- 
while and  wholesome  youth  activity. 

The  art  of  dinim  corps  is  rigid  and 
exacting.  It  requires  personal  discipline 
and  a  responsible  attitude  toward  one 
another.  It  Is  also  good  clean  fun,  and 
youth  all  over  America  are  spending 
their  afterschool  hours  participating  in 
the  practice  and  fellowship  which  goes 
into  the  building  of  a  precision  drum 
coi-ps. 

The  di-um  corps  of  America  offer  our 
youth  one  of  the  finest  available  train- 
ing grounds  for  responsible  citizenship 
and  stand  in  the  foreground  as  a  com- 
batant to  juvenile  delinquency.  A  drum 
corps  member,  who  fails  to  respond  to 
authority  and  respect  superiors,  will 
throw  his  entire  group  out  of  step  and 
risk  the  disapproval  of  his  peers.  As  we 
view  the  alarming  rise  in  the  Incidence 
of  juvenile  crimes  in  our  land,  we  cannot 
help  but  wish  that  more  youth  could  be 
encouraged  to  accept  the  challenges  and 
rewards  offered  by  our  drum  corps. 

The  FBI  reports  that  arrests  of  per- 
sons under  18  for  serious  crimes  increased 
47  percent  In  1965  over  1960.  Wiiile,  for 
the  same  period,  the  increase  in  our  pop- 
ulation of  that  age  group  was  only  17 
percent.  We  do  not  know  how  to  pre- 
vent or  control  juvenile  delinquency,  but 
we  do  know  that  young  people  need  dis- 
cipline coupled  with  love,  purposeful  ac- 
tivity, and  a  sense  of  worthwhile  accom- 
plishment. A  drum  coz-ps  offers  them 
these  things. 

Many  adults,  as  private  citizens,  as 
members  of  small  groups  or  large  orga- 
nizations, are  devoting  many  hours  of 
interest,  devotion,  and  love  to  the  young 
members  of  our  drum  corps.  They  are 
offering  them  encouragement,  guidance, 
and  friendship.  These  busy  adults  aie 
not  helping  to  sponsor  our  drum  corps 
because  they  have  to,  but  because  they 
want  to.    They  like  young  people  and 


they  like  music,  and  they  know  it  is  an 
activity  which  can  provide  Uie  young 
two  essentials  of  good  character:  a  .scn.se 
of  dignity  In  themselves  as  individuals 
and  responsible  social  Interaction. 

But  a  drum  corps  offers  more.  It  of- 
fers its  members  the  opportunity  to  leara 
music  and  to  share  its  enjoyment  with 
others.  Through  numerous  public  \)er- 
foiTOances  and  comfietitions,  it  offers  the 
opportunity  for  travel,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  poise,  and  self-confidence  and 
pride  in  ones  appearanoe.  It  offers  tliat 
important  sense  of  belonging  to  a  group. 
And  more,  it  offers  a  sense  of  participa- 
tion in  a  living  expression  of  our  Na- 
tion's priceless  heritage,  participation  as 
descendants  of  the  men  who  marched  to 
fife  and  di-um  and  fought  In  the  name  of 
individual  freedom  and  equality  almost 
two  centuries  ago. 

Our  American  Revolution  began  when 
a  drummer  named  William  Dinman  beat 
the  call  "To  Arms"  on  Lexin^rton  Com- 
mon. This  drum  roll  signaled  a  new  era 
in  political  thought  and  individual  free- 
dom. It  signaled  the  beginning  of  a 
struggle  which  would  culminate  in  the 
birth  of  a  nation — one  conceived  In  lib- 
erty and  confident  of  the  God-given 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

Today,  as  a  drum  coii>s  passes  by  with 
its  colorful,  regal  bearing  and  rolling 
cadence,  we  cannot  help  but  be  Inspired 
to  remember  the  great  history  which  Is 
ours  in  this  country  and  to  feel  a  surge 
of  patriotism.  And  as  we  look  into  the 
faces  of  these  proud,  young  marchers  we 
see,  too,  our  Nation's  future  passing  on 
review. 

I  would  like  to  commend  all  thoee  who 
are  working  with  this  very  exceUent  con- 
tribution to  the  spirit  of  America,  and  I 
would  like  to  wish  the  best  of  luck  to  the 
thousands  who  will  be  partlclpaUng  in 
the  activities  surrounding  National  Drum 
Corps  Week:  the  "Million  DoUar  Pageant 
of  Drums."  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars;  the  NaUonal  Jubilee, 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  Klngsmen; 
the  National  Uniformed  Group  Cham- 
pionships, sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion;  the  world  open  championship, 
sponsored  by  the  Drum  Corps  News;  and 
the  60  other  events  frcxn  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. My  special  wishes  go  to  the 
many  outstanding  groups,  who  will  rep- 
resent New  York  in  these  events. 


The  Communications  Workers  of  America 
and  the  3.2-PerceL>t  Guideline 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOCrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grave- 
ly concerned  by  the  threat  of  Inflation. 
I  am  equally  gravely  concerned  thai  in 
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seeking  to  avert  Inflation  we  do  not  suc- 
cumb to  economic  policies  which  would 
be  equally  hannful  to  the  national  wel- 
fare and  progress. 

While  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
principle  of  giiidellnes  to  govern  eco- 
nomics and  coordinate  all  segments  of 
the  economy,  I  have  been  disturbed  to 
find  that  the  guidelines  figure  of  3.2  for 
wages  was.  in  the  minds  of  some  Govern- 
ment officials,  rapidly  becoming  an  in- 
flexible ceiling  for  all  wage  increases,  re- 
gardless of  industry,  geography,  past 
practices,  or  skills  involved.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  was  heartened  to  read  recent 
statements  Issued  by  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  respected  and  responsible  labor 
unions — the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  APL-CIO,  which  is  headed  by 
Joseph  A.  Beirne.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  responsible  imion  has  made  an  e.x- 
cellent  case  against  an  Inflexible  3.2  per- 
cent guideline  which  appears  unrealis- 
tic when  applied  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining problem  between  this  union  and 
the  Western  Electric  Co.,  whose  insUl- 
lation  division  employees  are  seeking  a 
new  contract. 

I  have  little  knowledge  of  the  dally 
course  of  the  conversation  between  the 
union  and  management  representatives 
at  Western  EHectrlc.  However.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  serious  effort  to  find 
agreement  between  the  two  parties. 
This  aiHiears  to  be  the  essence  of  genuine 
collective  bargaining.  I  hope  that  these 
negotiations  may  produce  acceptable  ac- 
cords, not  only  for  the  people  directly 
involved,  but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
That  Is  what  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  collective  bargaining. 


PropreM  in  Naclear  Power 

\    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

•    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  11.  1966 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
herewith  articles  on  the  advancement  of 
the  art  of  nuclear  power  which  have  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  Worcester  Telegram,  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  These  should 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  in  Maine 
and  any  other  hydroelectric  proposeils : 
[Prom     the     Christian     Science     Monitor, 

June  13, 1966] 
Growth  or  A-Powxu  Plants  in  U  S.  Outrcns 
Forecasts 
Washington. — Growth  ol  nuclear  power  In 
the  United  States  1«  outstripping  even  opti- 
mistic predictions — and  probably  will  require 
building  additional  huge  uranlum-enrlch- 
m.ent  plants  In  the  late  1970'8.  the  Atomic 
Energy    Commission   chairman   says. 

The  new  plants  would  be  like  those  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  Paducah.  Ky.,  and  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

At  the  mme  time.  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg 
forecast  an  "tmpreealve'*  growth  of  nucleax 
power  throughout  the  world,  but  cautioned 
"It  U  not  wtthout  danger"  from  the  stand- 
point at  proliferation  oS  nuclear  weapon* 
unleaa  aaieguards  are  developed  or  maln- 
Ulnad. 


In  the  latter  connection,  he  said  that  by 
1980,  according  to  present  projections,  re- 
actor-produced fissionable  plutonium — usa- 
ble either  ae  a  fuel  or  as  a  weepons  In- 
gredient— "win  be  produced  over  the  face  of 
the  globe  sufficient  for  the  potenli.iI  produc- 
tion of  a  substantial  am<Hint  of  the  worlds 
electrical  power — or,  alternatively,  sufficient 
for  tens  of  nuclear  weapon.';  a  day  " 

Dr  Seaborg  spoke  at  a  conference  on  In- 
rtu-strial  science  and  teohnoloev  .cponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

IFYom     the     Worcester     (Mass.)     Telegram. 
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Economic    Success    or    Rowe    N-Power    Is 

Hailed 

I  By  Donald  R.  Larrabee,  of  the  Telegram 

Washington  Bureau) 
W.\shington. — New  England  members  of 
the  Joint  Cfingrcssional  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee are  pointma;  with  pride  these  days  to 
an  am-iz:nE;  five  year  progress  report  on  the 
economic  success  of  the  region's  first  nuclear 
power  pl.iiit  at  Rowe.  Ma.=.^ 

Senator  John  O.  P.astore.  D-R  I  .  the  com- 
mittee's current  vice-chairman,  and  Rep. 
William  H.  Bates.  R-Mass  ,  his  counterpart 
on  the  minority  side,  find  clear  indications 
In  the  performance  of  the  Yankee  Atomic 
Electric  Co.  that  economic  nurlear  power  is 
close  at  hand.  It  m.iy  already  be  with  us. 
says  Pastore 

The  congressman,  who  encour.iged  New 
England's  major  private  utilities  In  the 
pioneering  venture,  says  the  commercial 
power  operation  has  exceeded  output  esti- 
mates by  ab')Ut  one-third.  What's  more. 
total  costs  have  run  ahiiost  one-fourth  below 
the  original  19S8  figures  used  as  a  basis  for 
Yankee  financing.  Pastore  .'lays  the  accom- 
plishment is  notJilng  short  of  "phenomenal." 
Also  Impressive  Is  the  fact  that  Yankee's 
average  power  cost  for  the  first  Ave  years  was 
9.8  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  This  is  less  than 
two-thirds  the  July  1^8  estimate  of  15.3 
mills  per  KWH.  Bates  points  out  that  the 
five-ye.ar  average  power  cost  is  closer  to  8.4 
mills,  when  depreciation  and  taxation 
methods  normally  used  by  most  Yankee 
affiliates  are  applied.  This  compares  with 
present  oil  or  coal  generating  cosUs  In  New 
England  of  about  7  mills  per  KWH 

The  Connecticut  Yankee  plant  now  under 
construction  at  Haddam  Neck  is  ex})ected  to 
have  a  power  eoet  of  5.5  to  6  mills  which 
would  be  competitive  with  fossil-fueled 
plants  of  tlie  future,  according  to  the 
experts. 

The  two  "Yankee"  plants  are  forerunners 
of  a  New  England  procram  that  could  en- 
compass six  nuclear  central  station  plants 
eventually.  Other  operations  are  proposed 
at  Millstone  Point,  Conn  ,  In  the  Boston  area, 
In  southwestern  Maine  and  central  ■Vermont. 
Yankee  was  an  early  starter  In  the  gov- 
ernment-Industry cooperative  program  for 
civilian  nuclear  power.  The  ba.sic  data  for 
the  plant  de.-;ign  at  Rowe  came  from  the 
federally  built  Shlppmgport,  Pa  .  pressurized 
water  reactor.  Yankee's  was  the  first  re- 
actor of  its  kind  built  and  o}->er:ited  by  Indus- 
try, and  her  manacers  apf^ar  to  have  chosen 
wisely.  Pre.ssurizcd  water  reactors  are  highly 
favored  by  others  who  are  entering  the  field 
commercially. 

"We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  revolutionary 
change  In  the  field  of  central  station  power." 
Pastore  remarked  the  other  day.  He  used 
these  statistics  to  make  his  fwint :  Two  years 
ago,  less  than  one  -half  per  cent  of  the  cen- 
tral station  power  in  the  country  was  nu- 
clear. The  big  move  started  last  year  when 
6,500,000  kilowatts  of  nucle.ar  cai>aclty — or 
25  per  cent  of  all  power  plants  ordered — 
were  nuclear.  Already,  In  1966,  about  80 
per  cent  of  all  generating  capacity  expected 
to  be  ordered  Is  nuclear. 

The  "economic"  or  competitive  nuclear 
power,  of  which  Pastore  and  Bates  speak,  la 


coming  to  pass  In  New  England  without  too 
much  federal  help  or  interference.  The 
Rowe  plant  was  built  privately  although 
Uncle  Sam  contributed  $5  million  In  pre- 
construction  research  and  development  and 
has  waived  fuel-use  charges  totaling  $3  8 
million. 

But  the  overall  cost  estimate  of  $63,300,000 
predicted  for  Yankee  in  1958  has  been  shaved 
m  actual  performance  to  $48,700,000.  Yan- 
kee President  William  Webster  credits  a 
number  of  "favorable  developments"  and  the 
fact  that  Yankee  has  managed  to  avoid 
■major  hard  luck." 

Publication  of  the  Yankee  report  comes  on 
the  eve  of  another  round  of  debate  in  Con- 
eress  over  the  wisdom  of  spending  $227  mil- 
lion In  federal  funds  for  a  hydroelectric 
power  project  at  Dlckey-Uncoln  School  in 
Maine.  This  Is  the  landmark  project  that 
won  authorization  from  Congress  last  year 
despite  near-fatal  opposition  from  New  Eng- 
land's congressional  delegation.  At  stake 
now  Is  a  $12  million-budget  Item  for  pre- 
construction  planning  on  the  dams. 

New  England  opp>onents  of  the  Dickey 
project.  Including  Bates  and  Rep.  Edward 
BoLAND  D-Mass.,  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  subcommittee,  plan 
to  cite  the  Yankee  statistics  In  the  floor  de- 
bate, questioning  whether  a  hydroelectric 
project  fits  with  the  atomic  revolution  now- 
taking  place  in  America's  energy  economy. 
Dickey  critics  will  demand  an  Independent 
cost  study  before  the  first  spadeful  of  earth 
Is  turned. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  1.  1 966 1 
Ory  THE   Deathbed:    Nuclear   Power   Plant 

Needs  Becen  To  Revive  Sick  Uranium  In- 

DNSTRY — Prospecting     Rdsh     on     Again; 

AEC    Raises    H^tim.ates    op    Atomic    Fuel 

Requirements — Spying     on     the     Chim 

Stakers 

(By  Glynn  Mapes) 

Crook's  Gap,  Wto. — In  the  chill  before 
dawn  one  Saturday  last  April,  a  crew  of  25 
sleepy  employes  of  Utah  Construction  &  Min- 
ing Co,  drove  qultely  out  of  town  In  a  motley 
assortment  of  cars  and  pickup  trucks.  Tliey 
were  sneaking  off  to  stake  mining  claims, 
hoping  literally  to  catch  their  competitiors 
asleep. 

But  a  field  crew  of  W^estern  Nuclear,  Inr  , 
was  awake,  and  noticed  the  frenzied  activity 
of  the  band  of  strangers.  Within  24  hours 
Western  Nuclear  had  Its  own  troops  in  the 
prospecting  area;  the  rival  parties  frantically 
drilled  core  holes  and  i>ounded  In  claim 
stakes  all  weekend.  Some  500  acreas  of  their 
overlapping  claims  are  now  In  dispute. 

They  were  seeking  a  metal  hardly  anyone 
bothered  to  look  for  only  a  few  years  ago — 
uranium.  This  Industry  had  long  been  con- 
sidered dormant.  If  not  stone-cold  dead.  The 
only  authorized  customer  at  the  time,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  had  piled  up 
more  uranium  than  It  cotild  use  and  had  re- 
duced Its  purchases  charply.  Heavy  civilian 
use  of  atomic  power  seemed  far  away, 

bristling  with  claim  stakes 

But  the  prospects  for  uranium  have 
brightened  considerably — and  suddenly.  The 
land  around  Crook's  Gap  (named  for  a  .su- 
perior of  Gen.  Ctistcr)  bristles  with  the  claim 
stakes  of  a  half-dozen  sizable  mining  com- 
panies and  many  Individual  prospectors. 
Elsewhere,  mining  companies  are  scrambling 
for  other  new  finds  and  restaking  claims  that 
have  lapsed.  New  firms  are  out  In  the  boon- 
docks, too.  looking  for  big  strikes.  The  rea. 
son  for  all  this  activity:  Atomic  power  is 
coming  on  with  a  surprising  rush. 

About  half  the  total  power  output  of  new- 
generating  plants  placed  on  order  so  far  this 
year  will  be  drawn  from  nuclear  fuel,  com- 
pared with  about  a  fifth  of  the  new  capacity 
ordered  In  all  1965.  The  AEC  now  estimates 
that  by  1980  atomic  power  may  provide 
about  20%  of  total  estimated  constimptlon 
of  electricity     In  1962,  the  commission  esti- 
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mated  that  nuclear  fuels  would  provide  only 
a  modest  9%   of  demand  by  1980, 

The  brighter  outlook  for  the  uranium  In- 
dustry now  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  gloom 
prevalent  only  a  few  years  ago.  Exploration 
for  new  uranium  resources  had  nnarly  ceased 
by  1958,  after  the  AEC  revealed  it  wotild  be 
bu\lng  little  uranium  after  its  existing  con- 
tracts ran  out. 

"stretch-out"  in    196J 

Alarmed,  producers  begged  the  commission 
to  reconsider.  In  1962.  the  AEC  agreed  to 
"stretch-out"  It  purchasing  (though  on  a 
sharply  reduced  scale)  to  keep  the  industry 
alive  until  nuclear-fueled  power  plants  be- 
came an  economic  factor.  But  the  AEC  pur- 
chasing schedule  provides  little  more  than 
st,anatlon  rations  for  producers.  Its  pur- 
chases of  concentrated  uranium  from  U.S. 
mills  this  year  will  tot.il  about  9,700  tons, 
compared  with  10,490  tons  in  1965  and  a  peak 
of  17,671  tons  in  -1961,  From  1967  through 
1970.  it  will  buy  only  8,000  tons  a  year. 

The  industry  stayed  alive  after  the  1962 
"stretch-out,"  but  Just  barely.  Mills  closed, 
some  producers  quit  the  field,  and  others 
that  lumg  on  were  forced  into  mergers  to  stay 
around.  But  nuclear  fuel  orders  from  private 
indUiitry  now  are  arriving  sooner  and  in  great- 
er quantity  than  expected,  pumping  new  life 
into  this  "depressed  area"  of  buijiness. 

The  greater  interest  in  nuclear  power  shown 
by  utilities  is  traceable  In  part  to  more 
favorable  cost  estimates.  Thanks  to  tech- 
nological improvement.s  In  design  and  greater 
experience  with  reactors  already  m  operation, 
utility  estimates  of  future  atomic  power  coets 
have  declined  In  recent  months  to  about 
four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt  hour  from 
live- tenths  to  six-tenths  of  a  cent  cited  a  year 
ago. 

This  current  cost  estimate  Is  generally 
thought  to  make  atomic  power  competitive  in 
many  areas  with  coal-fired  power,  which  cur- 
rently provides  about  half  the  nation's  gen- 
erating capacity.  In  June,  the  huge  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  announced  it  will  "go 
nucleer"  with  a  2.2  million  kilowatt  plant  to 
be  built  in  northern  Alabama,  TVA  cost 
experts  claim  the  atomic  plant  will  be 
cheaper  to  bviild  and  to  operate  than  the 
least  costly  coal-fired  alternative. 

Atomic  power  currently  provides  only 
ftbout  one-half  of  k;  of  electric  generating 
capacity,  but  the  AEJC  foresees  a  fairly  rapid 
growth  In  this  market  share.  Before  Febru- 
ary, few  sales  of  uranium  concentrate  had 
been  made  to  private  Industry,  But  since 
then,  at  least  six  large  orders  from  private 
concerns  have  been  pUvced.  moct  of  them  for 
delivery  In  1968  and  later.  These  orders  In- 
clude one  for  $70  million  worth  of  concen- 
trate for  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  atomic 
power  plants.  Anaconda  Co,  will  be  the 
supplier. 

In  1970  the  commission  expecte  5,300  tons 
of  concentrate  to  move  Into  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate Industry,  In  1972.  such  sales  will  total 
8500  tons  and  by  1980  the  total  will  be 
27.000  tons,  the  AEC  estimates.  These  toUls 
of  course,  don't  Include  the^Jurchases  by  the 
AEC  Itself, 

Coal  producers  scoff  at  such  rosy  forecasU 
They  say  there  isn't  enough  low-cost  ura- 
nium In  the  U,S.  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of 
nuclear  power  plants  expected  to  be  In  ooer- 
atlon  by  1975, 

"Utilities  must  now  face  the  question  of 
whether  to  Invest  $90  million  to  $100  million 
m  an  atomic  power  plant  without  assurance 
that  it  will  have  fuel  to  operate  more  than 
10  years,"  says  a  recent  report  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  ABC  studies  show  U  S  re- 
serves of  economically  mlnable  uranium  at 
145,000  tons  as  of  Jan.  1,  equal  to  about  12 
years'  supply  for  esttmated  private  require- 
ments. 

Uranium  producers  reply  that  known  re- 
serves are  low  simply  because  hardly  anyone 
was  bothering  to  search  for  more  uranium 
until  recently.  "There's  plenty  of  It  In  the 
ground,  all  we  have  to  do  U  go  look  for  It  " 
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says  Dean  A.  McGee.  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  Kerr-McGee  Corp  ,  a  m.ajor  producer 
of  uranium. 

Of  course.  It's  not  quite  as  simple  as  that. 
Indeed,  there  is  considerable  risk  involved  in 
the  current  rush  to  develop  new  uranium 
producing  properties.  For  one  thng,  finding 
and  developing  new  deposits  will  be  more 
cosily  than  in  the  old  days  because  most  of 
the  eiisUy  accessible  surface  outcroppings  of 
ore  h.Tve  already  been  claimed  or  mined  out. 

'  Were  prepared  to  spend  the  money  to  look 
deep.  Its  either  that  or  gel  left  behina  in 
the  rush,"  says  Nels  Stalheiin,  president  of 
Federal  Resources  Corp..  which  is  just 
launching  a  new  exploration  program  in 
Wyoming  and  several  other  states 

WAT,  WAY  DOWN 

Knowledgeable  mining  authorities  e.sti- 
mate  that  a  company  must  spend  at  least 
$1,200,000  on  exploration  and  development 
before  it  will  be  able  to  begin  producing  ur.i- 
nium  from  a  deposit  700  feet  down,  compared 
with  $800,000  for  a  deposit  200  feet  down 

Yet  some  companies  are  preparing  to  mine 
at  previously  unheard-of  depths,  Kerr-Mc- 
Gee expects  to  go  dowTi  3,500  to  4,000  feet  at 
some  Canadian  claims.  "The  large  ore-body 
targets  make  it  worthwhile."  says  Mr.  McGee 
A  somewhat  shaky  price  structure  is  an- 
other worry.  The  AEC  now  pays  $8  a  pound 
for  the  concentrate  it  buys,  and  will  drop 
the  price  to  a  m.axinnim  of  $6.70  starting  with 
1969  purchases.  In  the  past,  the  commis- 
sion paid  a.s  mtich  as  $13,42  a  pound. 

Private  sales  made  thus  far  generally  liave 
been  at  or  ne.ar  the  producers'  break-even 
costs,  reflecting  their  desire  to  build  up  this 
market  and  utilize  their  mill  capacity  They 
are  close-mouthed  about  exact  figures  but  It 
is  generally  believed  that  private  sale  prices 
have  run  $5  to  $6  a  pound  recently.  "We're 
looking  for  a  $7  price  by  the  early  seventies  " 
says  one  producer.  "If  we  don't  get  It.  we'll 
pull  out,  and  I'll  bet  many  of  oiu-  competitors 
will  join  us." 

A  large  AEC  stockpile  of  uranium  (its  ex- 
act size  is  classified)  also  hangs  over  the  pro. 
ducers'  heads.  The  stockpile  is  thought  to 
greatly  exceed  foreseeable  military  needs,  and 
the  AEC  has  not  announced  what  it  plans  to 
do  with  It,  If  anything.  Some  producers  view 
the  AEC  hoard  as  a  threat  to  future  prices 
though  some  others  say  it  could  be  Insurance 
against  a  short-term  shortage  stemming  from 
sharp  increases  in  civilian  demand, 

REVTVING  ELLIOTT  LAKE 

Despite  these  uncertainties,  producers  are 
scouring  the  U,S,  West— and  pam  of  other 
countries,  too — in  a  feverish  search  for  ore 
Within  the  past  two  years  Kerr-McGee  has 
quadrupled  iU  uranium  exploration  budget 
and  Increased  tenfold  the  uranium  lands  un- 
der Its  control,  A  few  months  ago.  It  moved 
Into  Canada,  acquired  some  24.000  acres  near 
Elliott  Lake.  Ontario,  a  tiny,  once-thrirtng 
commvmlty  hard  hit  by  the  uranium  bust  of 
a  few  years  ago.  The  company  plana  to  "eo 
deep  "  here. 

Western  Nuclear  has  quadrupled  its  hold- 
ings in  the  past  six  months  leasing  or  claim- 
ing 50.000  acres  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado 
The  company  also  has  contracted  with  the 
Australian  government  to  explore  some  9  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  remote  Northern  Territory 
from  a  DC3  aircraft  equipped  with  radiation 
detection  devices.  "We're  putUng  nearly  all 
ovu-  profits  back  Into  exploraUon."  says  Rob- 
ert Adams,  president. 

Union  Carbide  Corp,  is  looking  for  ura- 
nium in  the  vast  Colorado  plateau  Home- 
etake  Mining  Co.  in  the  northern  Rockies 
and  Atlas  Corp,  in  Utah.  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co,,  a  newcomer  in  the  uraiUum  field 
Is  acquiring  properties  aa  well  as  aearchlng 
for  deposits  along  the  four  mUlion  acre*  of 
Its  Wyoming  right-of-way. 

ETANDARD    on.  COCKS    AN    EAX 

American  oU  companies  have  shown  Intcr- 
wt.  too.  Earlier  this  month  ClUee  Service 
Oo.  announced  plans  to  acquire  United  Nu- 


clear Corp  ,  which  has  extensive  uranlimi 
operations  in  New  Mexico,  for  afiout  $105 
niiUion.  The  AEC  report.s  that  recent  two- 
day  workshops  on  uranium  exploration  held 
at  its  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  f.icUity  li^ive 
been  lieavily  attended  by  oil  firms  not  now 
Involved  In  uranium.  Among  them:  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Co  ,  principal  domestic  sub- 
sidiary. Standard  OU  Co.  (N.J),  and  Pan 
American  Petroleiun  Corp..  a  subsldl;u-y  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  <  Did  ) 

Uranium  prospecting  today  Ls  a  far  more 
sophi.'iiicaicd.  if  less  colorful,  business  t.hnn 
it  was  in  the  boom  days  past.  Gone  are  tha 
tenderfoot  pro.spectors  who  raced  across  the 
r:mgel.inds  with  Gelger  counters.  Tlicy  have 
been  elbowed  aside  by  well-trained  geologisU 
who  rely  heavily  on  their  technical  know-how 
and  such  prospecting  tips  as  aerial  surveys 
topographical  m.aps,  and  specialized  radiation 
detection  devices 

The  violence  that  marked  the  pervious 
prospecting  rush  is  now  missing,  too,  Ur.a- 
nium  seekers  no  longer  have  to  dodge  bullets 
fired  by  rivals,  or  worry  about  being  "acci- 
dentally" sldeswiped  by  their  bulldozers. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  the  hotly  competitive 
atmosphere  of  the  past  uranium  rush  his 
disappeared, 

A    RANCHER    GETS    ANGST 

At  Crook's  Gap.  for  instance,  Uie  race  be- 
tween Utah  Construction  and  Western  Nu- 
clear spread  to  other  companies  as  well 
leading  to  a  small-scale  rush  to  stake  claims' 
In  May.  a  rancher  there  complained  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  that  several 
major  mining  companies  were  overrunning 
his  property  to  sUake  claims,  tearing  down 
fences  and  ruining  roads  in  their  frenzied 
search.  In  turn,  a  mining  compajiy  charged 
that  the  rancher  tried  to  run  down  one  of  its 
geologists  with  a  pickup  truck. 

Tlie  uranium  hunters  have  an  informal  but 
well-developed  espionage  system  that  alerts 
them  to  the  .vUvlties  of  competitors.  Geolo- 
gists lug  around  high-powered  binoculars  in 
the  field,  and  they  are  not  used  only  to  spot 
geological  formations.  Some  firms  scout 
rivals'  a/rtivltles  from  light  planes. 

There   Is   sometimes   spU-lted    bidding   for 
other   companies'   geologists,   too.     Presum- 
ably,  they  bring  more  than  their  own  tech- 
nical skills  to  the  service  of  their  new  em- 
ployers.    The  hiring  of  an  experienced  Utah 
Construction   geologist  by  Western  Nuclear 
may  have  forced  Utah  Construction  into  lu 
sudden  pre-dawn  dash  for  claims,  accordlne 
to  some  observers  here. 
To  the  old-timers.  It's  all  part  of  the  game 
Its   almost  as  much   fun  as  the  old  days 
We  re  not  pecking  guns  anymore,  but  noth- 
ing else  has  changed."  says  Cotter  Ferguson, 
president  of  tiny  Gas  Hills  Uranium  Co 


Dr.  Re  Addresses  Philippine  Association 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ES 

Wednesdav.  August  24,  1966 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Washington  com- 
munity witnessed  the  formation  of  a  new 
association  which  offers  another  splendid 
opportunity  for  Americans  to  strengthen 
ties  with  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
As  you  know,  the  Washington  area  is 
privileged  to  be  host  to  a  large  number 
of  PUipino  professionals  and  students 
through  the  exchange  visitors'  program. 
This  program  has  worked  to  our  mutual 
benefit  and  Americans  are  specially  In- 
debted to  the  Pliilippine  nation  for  the 
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valiant  service  which  those  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  have  rendered  In  this 
country.  We  are  happy  to  welcome 
them  In  their  new  and  official  status  as 
members  of  the  F^iplno  Professionals  it 
Students  Association.  To  mark  their 
appearance  on  the  Washington  scene, 
the  a£sociation  held  an  Inaugural  ball  at 
the  Washington  Hotel  on  Augiost  13  at 
which  members  of  the  Philippine  Em- 
bassy were  also  present. 

Minister  Melquiades  Ibanez.  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  Philippine  Embassy,  in- 
ducted the  officers  of  the  new  association. 
They  were  Mr.  E3mer  C.  Hular,  presi- 
dent; Mr.  Edilberto  D.  Sandoval,  vice 
president;  Miss  Minerva  K.  Naldo,  secre- 
tary and  acting  treasurer;  Mr.  Luis  Z. 
Oraclon,  auditor ;  Miss  Gloria  G.  Topaclo 
and  Mr.  Vicente  J.  Oblas,  public  rela- 
tions officers;  Mr.  Andres  O.  Hernandez, 
sergeant  at  arms:  Miss  Erlinda  D.  Tis- 
mo.  Muse. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Hular  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  association  would  fos- 
ter fellowship  among  PUlplno  profes- 
sionals and  students  In  the  United  States 
and  promote  good  will  and  better  under- 
standing with  their  host  country.  The 
guest  of  honor  at  the  Inaugural  ball  was 
a  distinguished  member  of  our  Federal 
Government,  the  Honorable  Edward  D. 
Re,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  As  you  know. 
the  PCSC  concluded  a  Philippine  claim's 
program  In  1964  in  which  Filipinos  were 
paid  additional  compensation  for  dam- 
ages Incurred  during  World  War  IT.  Dr. 
Re  paid  special  tribute  In  his  remarks 
to  the  Filipino  personnel  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Manila  Field  Office  for  their  as- 
sistance in  the  successful  administration 
of  that  program.  Dr.  Re,  who  was  intro- 
duced to  the  large  audience  by  Hon. 
Jose  A.  Naldo,  Labor  Attache  of  the 
Plilllpplne  Embassy,  noted  that  very 
often  the  foreign  visitor  to  this  country 
"sees  only  limited  aspects  of  the  totality 
of  America  and  consequently  returns  to 
his  coimtry  with  what  may  seem  to  be 
partial  vision  of  our  ideals  and  what 
America  has  done  and  is  doing  to  achieve 
those  ideals." 

Dr.  Re  stressed  not  only  the  decades 
of  friendship  which  have  existed  between 
the  Filipino  and  American  peoples  and 
nations  but  also  the  extent  to  which  we 
in  America  are  fulfilling  our  Ideals  for  all 
Americans.  The  speech  was  rebroad- 
cast  to  the  Philippines  by  the  Voice  of 
America.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  text  of 
Dr.  Re's  talk  entitled  "A  Law  Professor's 
Welcome  to  Foreign  Visitors  to  the 
United  States." 

A  Law  PBorsssoR's  Welcome  to  Foreign 
Visitors  to  the  United  States 
(Remarks  of  Dr.  Edward  D.  Re,  Chairmaxi. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 
th*  United  States,  before  the  PlUplno  Pro- 
fessionals and  Students  Association,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Aug.  13.  1966) 
Minister   Ibanez,   Mr.   Comejo,   Mr.   NaJdo. 
Mr.  Hular,  and  newly-Inducted  officers  of  the 
AsBOClatlon,    Ladles     and     Gentlemen     and 
friends: 

Uay  I.  at  the  very  outset,  tell  you  what  a 
great  pleasure  It  Is  for  me  to  be  here.  Al- 
though I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing masy  of  you  prloc  to  this  evening.  I  share. 
•a  do  all  Americans,  enduring  sentiments  of 


friendship    for    the    Philippine    people    and 
nation. 

Moreover  may  I  add  that  I  have  very  food 
memories  of  pleasant  days  spent  in  Manila 
a  few  short  years  ago  In  my  capacity  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission which  admlni.«:t«red  the  moet  recent 
Philippine  cUunis  program.  It  may  Lntereet 
you  to  know  that  Ln  the  process  of  esuvbllsh- 
Ing  an  office  of  the  Commiission  In  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  NLanlla,  I  revelved  m:uiy  letters 
from  Filipino  lawyers  se<>'King  empl'n-ment 
with  the  Commissl5n.  WhUe  the  Commis- 
sion was  not  able  to  hire  all  wlio  had  w,Titten. 
I  am  pleo-sed  to  recall  that  tlie  entire  office 
personnel,  except  for  two  Americans,  were 
Filipinos  who  performed  splendidly  and  who 
earned  t!ie  appreciation  aiid  commendation 
of  the  Commission. 

My  acceptance,  therefore,  of  the  gracious 
Invitation  of  your  President.  Mr  Hular,  to 
participate  in  tonight's  prtxrriun.  was  Imme- 
diate and  spont^aneoLLS.  Not  only  did  I  know 
I  would  be  privileged  U>  be  among  a  distin- 
guished group  of  Filipino  profe.ssionals  and 
students,  but  also  that  I  would  be  among 
persons  with  whom  I  woiild  feci  completely 
at  home.  The  gracious  hospitality  you  have 
already  extended  me  this  evening  assures  me 
that  I  was  right. 

Before  all  else.  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  that  warmth  and  klndjiess,  as 
well  as  to  congratulate  Mr  Hular  and  the 
other  officers  who  have  been  Inducted  this 
evening  I  wish  them  great  success  In  help- 
ing to  attain  the  imponant  goals  that  this 
Association  has  established  I  also  want  to 
acknowledge  the  great  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  to  be  your  guest  speaker  on 
the  occasion  of  your  Inaugural  Ball. 

An  Inaugiu-al  ball  Is  truly  an  Important 
event,  one  which  not  only  establishes  a 
precedent  for  future  functions  to  follow  but 
which  also  highlights  the  importance  of  con- 
veying to  you  a  messa4;e  worthy  of  the 
occ:\sii"in. 

In  extending  your  Invitation  to  me,  Mr. 
Hular  reminded  me  of  the  slgmflcance  of 
this  date  in  Filipino  history.  To  Americans, 
as  well  a-  to  Filipinos.  August  13th  is  an  Im- 
portant date  to  commemorate — for  the  event 
which  took  place  that  day,  sixty-eight  years 
ago.  Inaugurated  the  decades  of  friendship 
and  shared  experiences  which  have  bound 
our  countries  and  our  peoples  since  then. 

Rather  than  touch  upon  the  events  leading 
to  that  historic  occasion  when  Americans 
first  set  foot  on  PlUplno  soU,  which  surely 
could  be  related  more  effectively  by  any  one 
of  you  in  the  audience.  I  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  wide  latitude  given  me  by  Mr. 
Hular.  in  selecting  the  topic  of  my  remarks, 
and  allude  to  another  purpose  which  has 
brought  us  together.  Inasmuch  as  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  this  Associ.ation  Is  to  pro- 
mote good  vn'A  and  better  understanding 
among  its  members  in  the  Unlt.ed  States  with 
their  host  country.  I  thought  I  would  revert 
to  my  status  as  a  law  professor  In  v^elcomlng 
men  and  women  proie?!=ionals  and  students 
to  America. 

Jitst  as  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  byprod- 
ucts of  your  Association  will  be  to  stimulate 
an  awareness  by  Amerlcnnf  of  the  great  cul- 
tural, historical  and  educational  contribu- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  Uie  Philippines.  I 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  briefly  about  America  and  Its 
goals  and  Ideals.  It  Is  sad  to  note  that  very 
often  the  foreign  visitor  to  this  country  sees 
only  limited  aspects  of  the  totality  of  Amer- 
ica, and  consequently  returns  to  his  country 
with  what  may  seem  to  be  partial  vision  of 
our  Ideals  and  what  AmerlcA  has  done  and 
Is  doing  to  achieve  those  Ideals. 

A  great  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
also  served  as  president  ot  one  of  our  leading 
universities,  stated  that  "every  man  sent  out 
of  a  university  shoiild  be  a  man  of  his  nation 
as  well  as  a  man  of  his  time."  You  can 
therefore  understand  why,  as  a  law  profes- 


sor, I  am  primarily  Interested  in  .America  .iiui 
Its  Ideals,  and  particularly  with  the  law  as 
It  reflects  and  helps  to  realize  those  ideals. 
What  are  the  Ideals  to  which  America  is 
oominltted  and  what  have  we  as  Americans 
done  to  achieve  them? 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  President  Johnson 
acknowledged,  at  a  ceremony  honoring  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, that  ours  was  the  only  nation  ever 
conceived  on  an  idea.  That  Idea,  simple  and 
profound,  was  given  expression  at  the  very 
founding  cf  our  nation  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  proclaims:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  Happiness." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  repre- 
sented the  culmination  of  centuries  of  en- 
lightened thought.  The  great  legal  Codes  of 
the  world  contained  many  references  to  the 
equality  of  all  men.  The  Code  of  Justinian. 
for  example,  proclaimed  that  "justice  is  the 
constant  and  perpetual  will  to  grant  to  every 
man  his  due." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  however, 
went  further  in  stating  that  "to  secure  these 
rights.  Governments  are  Instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  This  dynamic 
philosophy  no  longer  was  just  an  ideal — it 
became  a  doctrine  to  be  legally  enforced. 

The  American  Ideal,  as  set  forth  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  most  noble  of  all  experiments 
known  In  the  government  of  men.  Tlie 
thirteen  colonies  had  set  out  to  make  a 
reality,  and  on  a  huge  scale,  what  the  great 
Athenian  philosophers  had  only  conceived  in 
theory  twenty-two  centuries  before. 

From  Its  humble  yet  noble  beginnings  in 
1776,  that  American  Ideal  has  become  the 
crowning  achievement  of  man's  political  and 
philosophical  thought.  The  fertile  ground 
in  which  It  was  sown  has  caused  It  to  grow  in 
power  and  Influence.  Yet  Its  success  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  combined  effort 
of  all  people  that  had  faith  In  the  Ideal.  His- 
tory will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
ultimate  source  of  America's  strength  and 
material  prosperity  has  been  achieved  by  ad- 
herence to  that  ideal — an  ideal  based  on  the 
cardinal  moral  principle  of  the  equality  of  all 
men  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 

Although  scientific  and  technological 
achievements  have  multiplied  at  an  ever- 
expanding  pace,  and  recent  advances  In 
transportation  and  communications  have 
made  our  globe  seem  smxUler,  our  vision 
should  not  be  blurred  by  material  progress 
alone.  Rather,  the  success  of  a  nation  and 
Its  peoples  should  be  measured  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  spirit  and  the  extent  to 
which  their  efforts  achieve  the  Ideals  to 
which  they  are  committed. 

Sadly  must  we  acknowledge  that  all  free- 
dom-loving people  can  learn  from  America's 
own  history  that  our  Ideal,  although  given 
expression  190  years  ago,  has  not  yet  been 
fully  achieved.  But  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  most  striking  feature  of  that  lde:U.  since 
Its  proclamation  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, has  been  our  complete  faith  In 
that  Ideal  notwithstanding  the  many  crises 
of  the  rapidly  changing  world.  Today,  as 
then,  the  American  Ideal  of  equality  for  all 
men  Is  still  our  greatest  contribution  to  the 
world. 

We,  as  Americans,  firmly  believe  that  our 
success  as  a  nation  has  been  made  possible 
by  our  adherence  to  that  Ideal — for  we  have 
thereby  reaped  the  best  of  the  efforts,  talents 
and  wisdom  of  peoples  of  all  races,  color  or 
creed.  We  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
what  seems  Impossible  can  be  achieved  by 
the  cooperative  effort  of  all  men  working  for 
the  common  good.  But  like  all  Ideals,  the 
American  ideal  offers  use  a  goal  toward  which 
we  must  constantly  strive,  and  like  all  ideals. 
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their  att.Uiiment  depends  upon  himian  ac- 
tion and  sacrifice. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  only  a  few  of  th« 
areas  in  which  we  have  come  closer  to  the 
attainment  of  that  Ideal. 

Lust  month,  for  exaniple,  we  witnessed  th» 
Inautniration  of  a  health  instu-ance  program 
which  provides  medical  care  for  many  of  our 
citizens  previously  denied  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  a  good  life  despite  advancing  years. 
And  last  year,  the  United  States  Initiated  a 
policy  of  immigration  which  reinforced  our 
Ideal  that  all  men,  not  only  those  in  the 
United  States  but  throughout  the  world,  are 
equiU  in  the  eyes  of  their  Creator.  For  It 
was  then  that  the  national  origins  quota 
system  was  removed  from  our  law. 

With  the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed 
or  national  origin,  were  guaranteed  equal 
treatment  with  respect  to  public  accommo- 
datlojis,  public  education,  and  in  opportuni- 
ties for  employment.-  Other  legislative  meas- 
ures which  have  translated  the  American 
Idoal  Into  a  re.allty  for  more  and  more  Amerl- 
c:uis  have  concerned  hotislng  programs  for 
low-Income  families;  federal  scholarships  to 
needy  st'.idents;  grants  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  mentally  ret^vrded  and  other 
handicapped  children;  and  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Teachers  Corps  whose  members 
will  serve  in  poverty-stricken  areas  to  Im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged youngsters. 

The  subject  of  education  should  be  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  members  of  this  audience, 
Americans  point  with  pride  to  this  area,  for 
the  long  struggle  to  obtain  federal  assistance 
In  the  eduaction  of  our  children  has  now 
been  won.  All  American  children,  regardless 
of  their  religious  beliefs,  can  now  share  in 
the  benefits  made  possible  by  the  Congress 
Last  year.  Many  American  children  had  been 
penrUlzed  for  learning  subjects  In  a  church- 
related  school  rather  than  a  public  school. 
Today,  however,  America  Is  achieving  the 
Ideal  of  equality  for  all  of  Its  children  as 
well  as  seeking  to  fulfill  It  for  Its  adult 
citizens. 

The  equal  opportunity  of  children  to  an 
education  is  a  challenge  which  your  cotm- 
try,  as  well  as  mine,  Is  meeting  today,  eager- 
ly and  effectively.  In  fact,  what  should  b« 
acknowledged  before  this  audience.  Is  the 
tremendous  growth  which  has  Vaken  place 
In  public  and  private  education  In  your 
country  since  World  War  XL  Although  It 
has  been  described  as  nothing  short  of  phen- 
omenal, the  intense  feeling  and  appreciation 
for  education  which  has  existed  among  your 
countrymen  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  recent 
development.  For  although  not  generally 
known.  It  Is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  prior 
to  1900,  when  the  Philippine  Republic  was 
established,  its  constitution  provided  for  free 
and  compulsory  education.  Filipinos  can  as- 
sert with  pride  that  the  world-famous  Santo 
Tomas  University  is  more  than  four  cen- 
turies old,  predating.  Incidentally,  even  Har- 
vard University  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  education  In  any  country 
will  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
education  Is  the  chief  means  by  whlcli  the 
condition  of  man  wUl  be  Improved.  The 
community  concept  to  which  your  schools 
are  geared,  and  their  tremendous  effect  for 
good  on  the  social,  health  and  economic 
conditions  of  your  rural  areas,  is  a  remsjk- 
able  tribute  to  the  educational  program  of 
your  country.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  Philip- 
pine progress  in  education  has  attracted  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  through  it  the  entire  world, 

Like  the  United  States,  therefore,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  Is  also  facing  th» 
major  challenge  of  our  day  which  Is  to  Insure 
that  all  children  have  a  right  to  share  In  the 
abundance  of  today  and  the  opportunities  ot 
tomorrow. 

All  Americans  can  be  proud  of  the  achleT»> 
ments  I  have  briefly  mentioned.    They  «i4- 


denoe  the  great  reeotirces  which  our  govern- 
ment has  utUlzed,  not  only  to  guard  -the 
rights  ot  axe  Individual,  but  also  to  enlarge 
his  opportunities.  Because  of  them,  the 
American  Ideal  has  been  brought  closer  to 
fulfillment  as  never  before.  Although  stUl 
short  of  attainment  for  some  Americans,  no 
effort  is  being  spared  to  make  America  truly 
the  land  of  equal  oppwrtunlty  for  all. 

Americans  have  been  privileged  to  share 
these  Ideals  with  yoiu-  countrymen  and  to 
have  fought  with  them  in  order  that  justice 
and  freedom  not  be  denied  any  man.  A 
particular  source  of  strength  for  the  United 
States  has  been  Uie  fact  that  your  nation, 
also  dedicated  to  the  democratic  ideal,  has 
been  a  leading  voice  in  the  defrnse  of  free- 
dom and  respect  for  law. 

As  members  of  this  Association,  you  have  a 
specially  Important  part  to  pl.iy  In  your 
country's  rolo  as  a  champion  of  world  {:»eace 
through  law.  The  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  acknowledged  that  It  was  the  obli- 
gation of  every  citizen  in  a  free  and  peaceful 
society  to  uphold  the  law.  But  the  educated 
citizen,  he  stressed,  has  a  "special  respon- 
sibility" by  virtue  of  his  greater  under- 
standing. "Whether  he  has  ever  studied 
history  or  current  events,  ethics  or  civics, 
the  rules  of  a  profession  or  the  tools  of  a 
trade."  he  stated,  "(the  educated  ciUzen) 
knows  that  only  a  resi>ect  for  the  law  makes 
It  possible  for  free  men  to  dwell  together 
In  peace  and  progress." 

That  you  must  discharge  this  role  has  been 
urged  by  yotu-  very  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Education,  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo. 
In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Pulbrlght  Asso- 
ciation, General  Romulo  referred  to  the  de- 
plorable lack  of  dialogue  today — a  dialogue 
which  Is  necessary  in  reaching  a  rapport  and 
understanding,  whether  among  nations  or 
individuals. 

You.  as  members  of  this  Association,  will 
be  following  a  tradition  started  by  General 
Romulo  and  outstanding  men  like  Camllo 
Osias,  Francisco  Delgiido,  Teodoro  Evan- 
gellsta.  and  others,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  to  study  and  made  their  presence  felt 
and  their  country  better  known. 

The  need  for  this  dialogue  is  no  less  today, 
especially  as  your  people  have  achieved  In- 
dependence since  then,  and  your  nation  be- 
come one  of  the  truly  stable,  representative 
and  progressive  nations  of  the  world.  By  a 
contintied  and  Increased  understanding  be- 
tween otir  two  nations,  which  you  and  your 
Association  can  help  make  pwsslble,  the  pros- 
pects for  a  better  world  will  surely  be  en- 
hanced. 

Yours,  therefore.  Is  a  noble  ptirpose  and 
I  congratulate  you  for  accepting  this  Impor- 
tant task.  I  am  sure  It  will  lead  to  an  even 
greater  role  by  a  nation  and  a  people  whose 
glorious  history  Is  an  Inspiration  to  all 
freedom-loving  peoples. 

May  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention 
and  far  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  this 
evening.  I  was  delighted  and  feel  privileged 
to  have  been  able  to  i>artlclpate  In  these 
ceremonies. 


Tax  Dollars  Wasted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sentative democracy  just  could  not  work 
'Without  the  kind  of  vigilance  exemplified 
by  the  Member  of  Congress  and  the 
member  of  the  working  press  who  both 
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played  their  vital  roles  In  producing  the 
following  which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 18,  1966,  Issue  of  the  Indianapollj 
News. 

Both  Mr.  Mahon  and  Mr.  Hiner  de- 
sene  the  gratitude  of  their  countn'mca 
for  their  willingness  to  do  their  duty  no 
matter  what  the  size  of  the  toes  they 
have  to  step  on. 

CirrroL  Hna.:   Defknse  .A.n.^lysis  Institvte 

Wastes  Pent.^con  Tax  Dollars 

(By  Lou  Hiner  Jr.) 

Another    instance    has    come    to    light   of 

C-ongTcsa   closing    the    barn   door    after    the 

boondoggUis  have  escaped. 

In  an  Appropriations  Committee  report, 
chairman  George  H.  Mahon,  D-Tex  ,  accuses 
the  Defense  Department  of  "considerable  lax- 
ness"  in  its  contract  dealings  over  the  Lost 
10  ye.-u-s  with  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analv- 
Els  ( IDA ) . 

The  IDA  wa«  set  up  as  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization In  1956  to  be  a  Unk  between  the  De- 
fense Dep.artment  and  university  scholars. 
All  of  its  $73.2  million  oontracts  have  been 
with  the  Pentagon. 

Like  so  ni.any  organJ7.atlons  linked  with  the 
armed  force=.  IDA  is  well  staffed  w.th  former 
nailitary  and  Defense  Department  personnel. 
Higher  salaries  attracted  some  officials. 

Since  IDA  relied  entirely  on  its  defense 
contracts  for  Income.  It  should  be  Interest- 
ing to  the  taxpayers  as  to  how  some  of  their 
dollars  were  frittered  away.  The  organisia- 
tlon  has  managed  to  accumulate  *2  million 
In  cash  assets. 

The  report  accuses  IDA  of  charging  unnec- 
essary expenses  to  the  government,  or  the 
taxpayers,  under  Its  oontracts. 

It  spent  $520,000  renting  furniture  for  its 
offices.  IDA  cotild  have  bought  the  furniture 
for  about  $425,000.  The  "non-profit"  out- 
fit's $991,000  annual  rent  bill  is  being  in- 
vestigated now. 

The  Mahon  committee  didn't  make  public 
all  figures,  but  it  has  asked  for  an  account- 
ing of  indicated  excessive  salaries  and  per- 
sonal expenses.  IDA,  for  instance,  picked  up 
the  monthly  bills,  averaging  $300,  Incurred 
by  Its  president  at  the  swanky  Metropolitan 
Club  here. 

There  were  hints,  too,  that  IDA  kicked  In 
$147,480  for  "luncheons,  cocktail  parties  and 
dinners  for  guest  employes,  prospective  em- 
ployes and  visitors." 

One  IDA  employe  was  paid  his  annual 
salary  of  $24,120,  plus  travel  expenses  for 
himself,  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  va- 
rious other  benefits  totaling  $29,369,  to  study 
in  England  for  a  year. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  seemed  to 
think  that  was  too  much  of  a  good  deal  In 
the  form  of  educational  assistance  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 

One  non-employe  drew  $25,200  for  21 
months  study  at  The  Hague.  Netherlands, 
then  ttimed  down  a  Job  with  IDA. 

IDA  employes  drew  $106,224  In  travel  ex- 
penses "which  were  unallowable  tmder  gov- 
ernment contract,"  Mahon  said. 

In  1964,  three  executives  of  IDA  "termi- 
nated" their  employment  and  received  $63,- 
000  In  severance  i>ay,  which  was  charged  off 
to  operating  expenses. 

The  organization  also  spent  $860,000  for 
independent  applied  research  without  get- 
ting proper  approval  from  the  Pentagon.  It 
acquired  data  processing  equipment  without 
seeking  permission. 

The  Pentagon's  research  chief.  Dr.  John  S. 
Poster  Jr.,  has  assured  Mahon's  committee 
that  con1a«ct6  wUl  be  more  closely  scrutinized 
with  IDA  and  admitted  some  of  the  work  is 
being  taken  over  by  existing  agencies  In  th6 
Defense  Department. 

It  was  hinted  EDA's  new  president,  retired 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  might  straighten 
out  the  mess. 
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Natioiul  Drnm  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"TATT\'ES 

Wednesday,  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  will  be  participat- 
ing this  week  in  the  activities  surround- 
ing National  Drum  Corps  Week.  The 
Million  Dollar  Pageant  of  Drums, 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  the  National  Jubilee,  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Kingsmcn;  the  Na- 
tional Uniformed  Group  Champion- 
ships, sponsored  by  the  American  Legion : 
the  World  Open  Championship,  spon- 
sored by  the  Drum  Corps  News;  and  60 
other  events  from  Maine  to  California 
certainly  deserve  our  praise  and  recog- 
nition. 

The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  patriot- 
ism which  these  colorful,  well-trained 
groups  add  to  the  flavor  of  American  life 
Is  a  pleasure  enjoyed  by  all  of  us.  It 
, would  be  diifflcult  to  imagine  a  parade 
or  public  event  without  the  stirring 
cadence  of  a  drum  corps  as  it  passes  by 
behind  our  Nation's  flag.  Our  drum 
corps  are  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  great 
history  which  Is  ours  as  a  people. 

For  many  years  the  fife  and  dnjm 
went  with  our  troops  to  battle,  calling 
military  commands  and  encouragement 
to  the  men  fighting  for  this  Republic. 
The  American  Revolution  bcean  when  a 
drummer,  named  William  Dinman.  beat 
the  call  "To  Arms"  on  Lexington  Com- 
mon. And  it  was  not  until  after  World 
War  I,  almost  a  century  and  a  half  later, 
that  drum  signals  were  replaced  as  pre- 
scribed means  of  communications  in  our 
military  manuals.  Our  drum  corps 
were  an  active,  vital  force  in  the  events 
which  shaped  our  Nation's  destiny. 

Today  in  America,  this  worthwhile. 
disciplined  activity  Is  providing  a  form 
of  wholesome  enjoyment  for  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  acros.s  our 
land.  And  It  Is  an  activity  which  is  not 
only  fun,  but  one  which  offers  an  inval- 
iiable  training  ground  for  leadership  and 
citizenship.  The  future  of  our  count:-y 
depends  upon  the  development  of  lead- 
ers with  disciplined  minds  and  bodies. 
Discipline,  coupled  with  love  and  under- 
standing, is  essential  to  the  development 
of  a  sense  of  social  values  consistent 
Vlth  democratic  living. 

But,  though,  a  modem  preci  ion  drum 
corps  demands  cooperation  and  personal 
responsibility  from  each  of  its  members, 
It  also  gives  much  In  return.  It  fosters 
a  sense  of  accomplishment,  personal 
pride,  the  enjoyment  of  music,  and 
wholesome,  friendly  fellowship.  It  of- 
fers, also,  the  chance  for  travel  through 
numerous  competitions  held  each  year 
and  the  opportunity  to  develop  poise  and 
self-assurance  through  public  perform- 
ance. 

The  adults  who  are  giving  so  much 
time,  money,  and  enthusiastic  energy  to 
the  drum  corps  In  their  respective  com- 


munities are  doing  so  because  they  love 
young  people  and  they  love  music,  and 
tills  activity  offers  the  opportunity  to 
encourage  both.  Their  efforts  desei-ve 
the  commendation  of  us  all. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  my  oiR'n  dis- 
trict of  South  Mianu  is  tl-.e  liome  of  the 
world-famous  VaiuTuards  Boys  Dnim  and 
Busle  Corps  and  tlie  Dade  County  Gren- 
adiers— both  groups  which  h.ave  distin- 
guished themselves  for  tlieir  precision 
and  showmanship. 

National  Drum  Corps  Week  gives  as  a 
special  op!X)rtunity  to  express  publicly 
our  a;>preii:ition  for  the  outstanding 
contribiiUiT.s  which  America's  dnmi 
corps  are  making  to  society.  And  I.  ix?r- 
sonally,  would  like  to  offer  my  heartiest 
endorsement  and  praise  for  the  service 
they  are  rendering  to  our  Nation. 


Retirement  of   Great   Labor   Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'XTIVES 
Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  C.-\SEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Texas, 
through  the  years,  has  developed  a  spe- 
cial breed  of  union  leaders.  Generally, 
they  rre  hard  and  aggressive  In  selling 
unionism  to  the  workers,  and  in  seeking 
to  implement  labor's  goals.  They  run  a 
taut  ship,  and  while  many  of  us  have 
had  dis-a^zrecments  from  time  to  time,  all 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  labor 
movement  in  Texa.s  has  largely  been  free 
of  the  acrimonious  charges  and  scandals 
thnt  have  rocked  other  areas. 

One  of  the  toucrhest— and  yet  fairest — 
leaders  of  the  labor  movement  In  Texas 
is  my  longtime  friend  and  constituent, 
Fred  Lucas.  Now  67  years  old,  Fred  is 
retiring  from  a  long  and  successful  ca- 
reer as  president  of  the  State  council  of 
carpenters,  as  executive  secretaiT  of  the 
ca.'^)enters  district  council,  as  recording 
secretaiT  of  Carpenters  Lc>cal  21^.  chair- 
man of  an  .apprenticeship  training  com- 
mittee, and  an  ofHcl.il  in  two  other  small 
locals. 

Durirg  his  long  career,  he  has  con- 
tributed heavily  to  our  own  community 
by  establishing  churches,  serving  on  civic 
committees  and  giving  unselfishly  of  his 
time  and  talent  for  the  betterment  of  his 
fellow  man.  Durinu  my  years  as  Harris 
County  judto,  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  valued  highly  his  counsel, 
his  advice,  and  even  more  so,  his  friend- 
ship. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
carried  a  fine  story  about  this  great  man, 
and  I  take  particular  pleasure  in  com- 
mending to  my  coScagues  his  remarks, 
and  the  excellent  article  on  his  achieve- 
ments: 

[From  the  Hou.=.ton  Cliran'.cle.  Aug.  21.  1966] 

Union  Pouncs  the  Roughest.  Sats  Veteran 

Houston   LAfore  Lk.\3E21 

(By  BobTutt) 

"UnJon  politics  is  about  the  roiigliest  there 
Is.  I  ought  to  know."  observed  veteran  union 
leader  Fred  W  Lucas. 


"You've  got  more  scoundrels  in  organised 
labor  than  you'll  find  any  place  else,"  he 
Bald.  "Yet  you  run  into  some  of  the  best 
guys  you'd  ever  want  to  meet." 

Lucas.  67,  reminisced  List  v.cck  .ibcut  his 
career  as  Houston's  top  official  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpeiiters  and  Joiners. 

RETIRES    AS    SEC71ET.\RY 

He  Is  retiring  as  e.xecutive-sccretary  of  the 
Carpenfprs  District  Council,  recording;  secre- 
tary of  C.irpcntcrs  Local  213.  c'.inirm.m  of  an 
anprerulccohip  tr.'i!iln:_;  committee  and  cITi- 
cial  of  two  small  locals. 

E.irlier  Lucas  realigned  as  president  of  the 
Slate  Council  of  Carpenters. 

"Oi'.e  thit.ft  I  am  very  prcud  of  is  that  I  van 
a  union  ofTicial  for  20  years  and  never  had 
a  single  charge  brought  against  me."  said 
Lucas. 

"N^^w  I  am  not  going  to  say  I  never  violated 
any  Ixvr.  but  I  could  always  slip  out  of  It." 
lie  laughed  merrily  at  his  joke. 

C.\RrENTFBS'    PAY    RAISE 

"I  am  also  proud  that  since  I've  been  In 
office  the  pi-.y  scale  for  car[x;nters  has  gone 
from  $1.65  an  hour  to  $4.67  ne.xt  July,"  he 
said. 

Lucas  explained  his  retirement.  "I  think 
a  union  official's  Job  Is  to  serve  the  men  In 
the  field,  not  to  play  politics  to  hold  his  office. 
Now  you  have  candidates  who  put  out  c.irds 
and  hold  barbecues. 

'T  Just  don't  believe  In  that,  and  If  that's 
what  it  was  going  to  t.ake.  I  didn't  want  any 
part  of  it.  I've  got  high  blood  pressure  and 
It's  Just  not  worth  It.  But  If  1  was  40  years 
younger,  they'de  have  the  damndest  fight  on 
their  hands  they  ever  had." 

CLAIMS    CT.EEIT 

Although  there  might  be  denials.  Lucas 
claims  credit  for  putting  Te.xas  AFL-CIO 
president  H.  S.  (Hank)  Brown  in  office. 

When  that  office  bfcnme  vacant  in  lOGl. 
Lucas  said  that  he  promised  the  affiliation  of 
a  Large  body  of  carpenters  with  the  state 
AFL-CIO  to  swing  .some  key  members  of  the 
federation's  executive  board  behind  Brown. 

Later,  however.  Brown  and  Lucas  fell  out, 
and  Lucas  led  most  of  the  carpenfers  back 
out  of  the  federation. 

"Hank  wanted  to  run  things  his  way  and 
to  hell  with  everyone  else,"  Lucas  explained. 

CRITICS    CHAHGE    IIIM 

It  should  be  noted  th.at  some  of  Lucas' 
crilics  make  sirallar  charges  against  him. 

Lucas  and  Brown  disagreed  over  whether 
labor  should  endorse  political  candid.ites. 
Lucas'  position  Is  tliat  such  endorsements 
are  "the  kiss  of  death  for  a  candidate." 

Nevertheless.  Lucas  last  spring  personally 
endorsed  a  slate  of  candidates.  Including 
many  conservatives  opposed  by  .almost  all  the 
rest  of  organized  labor. 

"I  felt  these  were  good  candidates  who 
needed  some  Labor  support,"  he  explained. 

D.^BLED    IN    POLrnCS 

Lucas  also  dabb!o<l  In  local  politics.  He 
was  an  unsuccessful  c.-.ndidate  for  City 
Council  In  19.55. 

'T  have  always  been  a  loyal,  conservative 
Democrat,"  he  said,  "but  the  truth  Is  I  am 
more  cooEcrvatlve  than  loy.J." 

Lucas  was  bom  In  Galveston,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  carpenters.  "I  learned  about 
carpentry  as  soon  as  I  w,is  old  enough  to 
stand  up  to  the  work  bench,"  he  said. 

Ho  left  Texas  A.  &  M.  to  enter  the  Army  In 
World  War  I  and  become  a  pilot.  He  spent 
eii'ht  months  In  a  hospital  after  cracking  up 
In  a  training  plane. 

STUDIED    LAW 

After  the  war  he  studied  law  two  years  and 
worked  as  a  bookkeeper  and  a  radio  an- 
nouncer. He  returned  to  carpentry  before 
becoming  a  superintendent  at  the  Todd 
Shipyard  during  World  War  II. 
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Lucas  and  his  wife.  Georgia,  live  at  1221 
Elberta.  She  works  as  a  bookkeeper  for  the 
Hughes  Tool  Co. 

Retirement  Is  not  going  to  deactivate 
Lucas.  He  will  continue  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  Houston  Housing  Authority.  He  has 
served  on  the  authority's  board  for  a  record 
13  years. 

ANIMAL    LOVER 

Luciis  has  a  gentle  sensitive  side.  He  Is  an 
animal  lover  and  serves  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Houston  Humane  Society.  He  has  four  cats 
and  two  Great  Danes.  Lucis,  a  gun  col- 
lector and  camera  buff,  also  enjoys  tending 
plants  In  his  well-kept  y.ard  and  small 
greenhouse. 

WILL    STAY    IN  tTNION 

But  he  isn't  closing  the  door  on  his  union 
career. 

"I  am  going  to  stay  a  member  of  the 
union."  he  said,  "and  If  I  dout  like  the  way 
things  are  going,  I  .will  have  something  to 
say  about  it." 
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The  Negro  Stake  in  Washington  Home 
Rule 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  8. 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  August  11,  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Reporter  magazine  there  appears  an 
article  by  Mr.  Martin  P.  Nolan  entitled 
"The  Negro  Stake  in  'Washington  Home 
Rule." 

At  the  young  age  of  26,  Mr.  Nolan  has 
distinguished  himself  In  many  ways.  A 
graduate  of  Boston  College,  he  has  been 
on  the  Boston  Globe  staff  since  1961.  He 
previously  covered  the  Massachusetts 
State  House  of  Representatives  and  has 
covered  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  past 
year.  Three  of  his  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Republic  magazine, 
and  the  present  article  marks  Mr.  Nolan's 
second  appearance  in  the  Reporter.  He 
was  centrally  Involved  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles written  for  the  Globe  which  won 
that  newspaper  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

It  is  with  this  backgroimd  that  Mr. 
Nolan  writes  about  the  Negro  stake  in 
Washington  home  rule.  His  article  does 
a  fine  Job  of  illuminating  the  Issues — and 
the  problems — which  confront  'Washing- 
ton at  the  present  time.  I  commend  It  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  and,  under  unani- 
mous consent.  Insert  it  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

[Prom  The  Reporter,  Aug.  11,  1966] 
At  Home  and  Abroad:  Thk  Negro  Stake  in 
Washington  Home  Rulk 
(By  Martin  P.  Nolan) 
"I  am  In  love  with  Washington,"  Mrs. 
Johnson  told  readers  of  the  Washington 
Post  recently.  "It  Is  a  vivid,  stimulating 
city.  fuU  of  pageant  and  great  deeds.  .  .  ." 
One  stlmultiB  that  the  city  does  not  offer, 
however.  Is  enjoyed  by  nearly  every  other 
United  States  territory,  possession,  and  polit- 
ical entity:  rudimentary  self-government. 
The  restoration  of  "home  rule,"  taken  away 
from  Washington  In  1874,  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing Interest  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  husband, 
who  spoke  thus  of  the  city  last  Aug:ust  26, 
ten  days  after  the  rioting  in  the  Watts  sec- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  had  ended : 


"Tliose  of  you  here  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  want  to  warn  you  this  morning  that 
the  clock  Is  ticking,  time  Is  moving,  that  we 
should  and  we  must  ask  ourselves  every  night 
when  we  go  home:  are  we  doing  all  that  we 
should  do  In  our  Nation's  capital  .  .  .?'■  What 
gave  the  President's  remarks  particular  ur- 
gency was  the  fact  that  home  rule  for  the 
District  has  now  become  pre-eminently  a 
civil-rights  Issue  with  significance  for  the 
nation  at  large.  At  that  moment,  the  Presi- 
dent was  doing  all  he  could  for  a  discharge 
petition  to  dislodge  a  home-rule  bill  from  the 
House  District  Committee.  The  petition 
achieved  success  on  September  3,  with  nine 
Texans  among  the  last  thirty-five  Congress- 
men to  sign,  even  though  six  of  the  nine 
later  voted  against  bringing  up  the  bUl  for 
debate.  Earlier,  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
home-rule  bill  for  the  sixth  time.  The  bill 
called  for  an  elected  mayor,  city  council,  and 
board  of  education  and  an  automatic  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  District.  (In  fiscal  1966 
the  government  paid  13.7  per  cent  of  the 
District's  general  fund  and  operated  cer- 
t.ain  highways  and  parks.) 

Washlngtonlans  had  elected  their  own  of- 
ficials under  several  charters  from  1802  un- 
til 1874,  when  Congress,  outraged  by  the 
S20-mllllon  cost  of  public  works  Improve- 
ments In  the  city's  expansion,  took  away 
self-government  and  established  a  system 
whereby  the  President  appointed  a  three- 
man  commission  to  govern  the  city.  The 
commission  governs  the  city  today,  along 
with  a  dozen  other  seml-Peideral  agencies, 
commissions,  and  advisory  boards,  all  of 
whom  owe  direct  allegiance  to  various  bu- 
reaucratic satr.iples.  By  statute,  one  of  the 
commissioners  is  from  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  usually  a  brigadier  general,  who 
oversees  highways  and  other  public  works. 

In  its  ninety-two  years  without  self-govern- 
ment, Washington  has  seen  spurts  of  Interest 
in  home  rule,  usually  coinciding  with  other 
catises  such  as  women's  suffrage  and  civil 
rights.  The  latest  surge  began  In  the  late 
1940's.  when  a  few  government  lawyers 
helped  form  the  Washington  Home  Rule 
Oonunlttee,  now  headed  by  Richard  K  Lyon. 
a  Washington-born  lawyer.  Traditional 
"white  liberal"  organizations  like  the  city's 
labor  groups,  led  by  J.  C.  Turner,  and  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee,  whose  chair- 
man Is  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  have  provided 
much  of  the  muscle  and  manpower  for  this 
lobbying  effort.  Last  fall,  with  the  open  aid 
of  the  White  House  and  the  firm  prospect  of  a 
House  vote,  the  cause  of  home  rule  never 
seemed  brighter  and  Its  advocates  never 
happier. 

But  after  three  days  of  lively  debate,  the 
House  on  September  29  killed  the  administra- 
tion plan  by  substituting  a  proposal  for  a 
charter  board.  The  charter  plan's  author. 
Representative  B.  P.  SisK,  a  California  Demo- 
crat, told  Hotise  members  that  this  method 
was  the  same  used  "when  your  city  or  home 
town  seeks  either  an  original  charter  or  a 
new  charter." 

A  wide  selection  of  charters  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  House  District  Committee  over 
the  years,  but  without  reaching  the  House 
floor.  The  protagonist  in  moving  the  Slsk 
substitute  and  killing  the  administration 
bUl  was  Howard  W.  SMrrn  of  Virginia,  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  and  one  of  ten 
Southerners  on  the  District  Committee. 
SMrrH,  who  was  defeated  In  this  year's  Vir- 
ginia primary,  made  a  one-man  stand 
against  home  rule,  an  effort  his  admirers  con- 
sidered his  finest  hour.  In  his  beguiling 
wlng-coUar  style  of  oratory,  "Judge"  Smith 
warned  of  the  "fact  that  they  are  going  to 
tax  the  Capitol.  They  are  going  to  tax  the 
White  House.  They  are  going  to  tax  the 
chairs  you  gentlemen  sit  in  today.  .  .  . 
How  much  are  those  big  leather  chairs  going 
to  be  aK>rai8ed  for  when  the  Washington 
clty-govemment  agents  come  up  here?  What 
about  that  sumptuous  furniture  they  have 
over  In  the  Raybum  Building  and  all  that 


kitchen  equipment  and  various  and  sundry 
doodads  and  so  forth?" 

After  Smith  sat  down  to  lusty  applause. 
Carlton  R.  Sickles,  a  second-t-erm  Demo- 
crat from  Maryland,  spoke,  sa>nng  of  hUn- 
self:  "I  think  maybe  they  sent  a  boy  to  do 
a  man's  Job  because,  like  many  in  Uie  House. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  remarks  of  the  pre- 
vious speaker  in  the  well."  Sickles  under- 
stated the  case.  Just  as  in  the  heyday  of  his 
conservative  coalition,  Smith  rounded  up 
Republican.  Southern,  and  lukewarm.  North- 
ern votes  behind  the  Slsk  substitute,  which 
prevailed  .against  adnUmsUation  efforus, 
227-174.  Alter  a  motion  to  recommit  failed, 
Slsk's  bill  was  passed,  although  Smith  and 
si.xiy-.six  other  sons  of  the  Confedcracv  voted 
;tg.Tiiist  final  passage. 

THE    UNMENTIONED    IS.SUE 


St.  home  rule  failed,  one  of  the  few  casual- 
ties among  the  President's  Great  Society 
programs.  Tlie  reasons  for  its  demise  rangie 
from  a  weariness  with  White  House  pressures 
to  a  Congressional  fondness  for  its  preroga- 
tives, which  allow  the  city  to  maintain  low 
prices  on  liquor,  cigarettes,  and  taxi  rides. 
The  most  fundamental  reason  for  failure  was 
the  nationwide  apathy  enveloping  home  rule, 
alone  among  major  domestic  Issues  of  1965. 
Although  a  Harris  Poll  showed  a  6-1  major- 
ity of  Americans  favoring  self-government 
for  Washington,  the  poll  did  not  detect  any 
passionate  devotion  to  the  cause. 

Perhaps  most  people  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  that  in  an  age  of  broadened 
civil  rights,  some  200,000  Americans  may  vote 
only  in  Presidential  elections.  "No  major 
capital  in  the  world  Is  in  a  comparable  con- 
dition of  dLsenfranchlsement,"  President 
Johnson  said  In  his  home-rule  message.  But 
most  Americans  thinking  of  their  capital 
see  Its  cherry-blossom  splendor  and  monu- 
mental grandeur;  they  seldom  Include  the 
rest  of  the  city's  seventy  square  miles  where 
people  live. 

Of  Washington's  802.000  InhablUints.  62  5 
percent  are  Negroes  The  public-school  pop- 
ulation is  90  percent  Negro.  In  the  last 
fourteen  years,  more  than  215.000  white  resi- 
dents have  left  Washington,  86.400  of  them 
during  the  three  years  following  the  deseg- 
regation of  public  schools  In  1954. 

That  Washington  would  be  the  first  large 
American  city  led  by  a  Negro  mayor  and 
largely  dominated  by  elected  Negroes  was 
and  Is  a  fundamental  reality  In  the  minds 
of  Congressmen  from  North  and  South. 
Racial  prejudice  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
factor  In  the  thinking  of  the  House  DUtrict 
Committee,  although  Its  pubUc  attitude  has 
been  expressed  in  this  typical  colloquy  be- 
tween two  of  Its  members: 

John  L.  McMillan  (D..  of  South  Carolina) . 
committee  chairman:  "I  wotUd  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Joel  T.  Brothill, 
Republican),  since  he  has  been  a  very  good 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  past  eight  years,  whether  at 
any  of  the  oonunlttee  meetings  he  has  heard 
civil  rights  or  race  questions  discussed  by  that 
committee?" 

Broyhill  replied:  "The  question  of  race 
and  civil  rights  has  never  been  discussed  at 
any  deliberation  or  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Colufi-\bla.  There  are 
enough  other  problems  involved  which  con- 
front the  District  of  Columbia  without  get- 
ting into  the  question  of  race  and  civil 
rights." 

Indeed,  many  a  House  member  would 
probably  oppose  home  rule  it  the  capital 
were  peopled  exclusively  by  Klwanians. 
Many  Congressmen  were  responding  to  a 
familiar  anti-urban  strain  in  American  life. 
With  anti-Negro  emotion  added,  this  senti- 
ment can  be  ixjwerful,  however  clumsily 
racial  prejudice  Is  concealed.  One  opposi- 
tion witness.  John  R.  Immer.  president  of 
the  District's  Federation  of  Citizens  Associ- 
ations, told  the  House  committee,  "We  have 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  honest  govern- 
ments   of   amy   major   city   In   the    United 
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states"  (true.  U  he  chooses  to  Ignore  wide- 
spread ticket  Exlr:?.  Bobby  Baker,  and  other 
peccadilloes  involving  Washington's  535-man 
city  council,  the  Cor.gre.ssi.  Inimer  main- 
tained that  the  administration  bill  "would 
replace  this  by  a  loc  il  political  machine. 
managed  by  a  clique  which  would  be  scU- 
perpetuatlng  .  .  .  there  wovild  be  no  contrcl 
«nd  no  limit  to  the  spendin;j  for  weU.irc  pro- 
grams, free  health  prc^rams.  free  food  pro- 
grams .  .  .  and  other  procr.im.s  deslK.ned  to 
attract  people  here  by  lurid  tales  of  tiie  wel- 
fare largess  which  is  aw.iltlng  them  .  .  . 
The  District  of  Columbi.i  Is  not  ready  fjr 
home  rule.  We  do  not  have  r';ponsible 
political  elements  reridy  to  take  hold  " 

Immer  spoke  on  behalf  of  some  twenty 
thousand  Washlngtor.i.ins.  one  thousand  of 
them  Negro.  Constituent  orv?nnizations  from 
his  group  also  testified  against  home  rule. 
using  similar  anti-p)olltical  argu;nent.^.  The 
neighborhoods  represented  Inclucio  the  Dis- 
trict's most  predominantly  white  are.is: 
American  University  Park.  Cathedral  Heights. 
Chevy  Chase,  Cleveland  Park,  and  Kaior.xma. 

The  major  organized  opposition  to  home 
rule  came  from  the  Metropolitan  Wushington 
BcMird  of  Trade,  a  group  of  bankers  and 
businessmen.  According  to  its  promctional 
literature,  the  board  was  organized  In  1889 
~ln  the  hope  that  .  .  .  though  concerted 
mctlon  by  a  representative  body,  we  might 
exert  a  wide  Influence  with  Congress,  and 
thus  accomplish  greater  and  more  satis- 
factory results."  This  the  board  has  done. 
notably  In  regard  to  home  rule,  which  It 
haa  opposed  for  half  a  centurv.  Its  wide 
Influence,  according  to  Richard  Lyon  of  the 
Washington  Home  Rule  Committee,  grows 
each  year  that  Congress  continues  the  city's 
Totelessness :  "The  absence  of  self-govern- 
ment has  created  a  political  vactium  now 
happily   occupied   by    the   Board    of   Trade." 

FREE    DC. 

While  Lyon,  Rauh.  and  the  older  "whit'' 
liberal"  elements  of  the  home-rule  cause  have 
merely  denounced  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  new 
group,  the  Free  DC.  Movement,  has  set  out 
to  cripple  It.  Led  by  M.-nriou  Barry.  Jr. 
Waahlngton  director  of  SNCC.  in  alliance 
with  clergymen  from  the  D.C.  Coalition  of 
Conscience,  the  movement  has  converted 
bocne  rule  Into  a  clvU-rlghts  Issue,  singled  out 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  "the  biggest  obstacle." 
and  employed  the  earliest  weapon  of  the 
ClvU-rlghts  struggle,  the   economic  boycott. 

After  a  partial  but  successful  boycott  of 
the  city's  bus  system  In  January  to  protest 
a  fare  Increase.  Barry  moved  again.st  "the 
money-lord  merchants."  asking  some  mer- 
chants to  contribute  money  to  the  home-rule 
drive  or  face  boycott.  Cries  of  blackmail 
came  from  the  merchants  and  even  from 
many  home-rule  supporters.  Barry  backed 
off  from  the  money  solicitations  and  asked. 
"Why  Is  It  that  people  expect  us  In  civil 
rights  to  do  everything  right  all  the  time?" 
Dropping  Its  requests  for  funds,  the  move- 
ment shifted  to  Negro  areas,  demanding  the 
placing  of  "Free  DC,"  stickers  in  store  win- 
dows as  an  alternative  to  picketing  and  boy- 
cott. This  approach  met  with  some  success, 
especially  among  Negro  merchants.   "■ 

Barry,  a  thirty-year-old  former  chemistry 
teacher  from  Itta  Bena.  Mississippi,  has  de- 
scribed past  efforts  for  home  rule  as  'frustra- 
tion and  a  long  history  of  nothing"  His 
aim  Ls  "to  educate,  mobilize,  galv mlze,  ajid 
catalyze  this  community  around  the  right 
to  vote."  In  trying  to  transform  the  history 
and  reputation  of  docility  among  the  city's 
602.000  Negroes.  Barry  has  eclipsed  the  ef- 
forts of  the  "white  liberal"  leadership  of 
Jiome  rule  and  has  also  begun  to  fill  a  vac- 
uum of  political  leadership  among  Negroes. 
Organizations  like  the  Urban  League  and  the 
NAACP  have  worked  toward  wider  opportuni- 


ties in  jobs,  housing,  schools,  and  police  rela- 
tions rather  than  stressing  political  activity. 

B.Tjry'3  main  support  has  come  from  lead- 
ing clergymen,  who  share  his  sentiment  on 
m.bollzing  the  city's  poor  Negroes.  After 
the  b<Tycott  campaign  began  with  fund  so- 
licit.'.rions  in  February.  Rauh  called  one  of 
the  clergymen,  asking  him  to  Intervene  be- 
fore the  boycott's  eJTects  d.'unaged  home  rule 
In  Congress.  "Joe.  even  If  home  rule  Is  set 
b.ack  a  few  years."  the  clergyman  replied,  "it 
will  bo  worth  the  price  if  we  can  wake  up  the 
p-  r  Kc£mx?.s  of  this  city."  It  is  Uiken  for 
granted  by  home-rule  leaders  of  all  per- 
su-isions  that  the  longer  self-government 
is  denied,  the  greater  the  chances  are  for  mil- 
Ita-it.  strident  forces  In  the  city's  first  elec- 
tion. The  1064  Democratic  primary  and 
PresldentiaJ  elections  were  dominated  by  the 
city  s  large  and  long-established  Negro,  mid- 
die  cl.iss.  But  this  grotip's  Influence  and 
luunbers  will  proba'>ly  decline  without  self- 
govermnent,  and  SNCC  and  other  militant 
elements  will  fill  the  leadership  vacuum 
anio'^g  Negroes. 

Tlie  Free  DC.  Movement,  meanwhile,  alien- 
ated supporters  and  wavered  on  home  rule 
even  after  It  had  abandoned  its  request  for 
money.  Lyon  and  Rauh  have  also  disavowed 
the  boycott  and  the  most  powerful  Congres- 
sional friend  of  district  selt-gnvernment. 
Senator  Alan  Bible,  the  Nevada  Democrat 
who  heads  the  Senate  District  Committee, 
called  the  boycott  "lU-ldvlsed.  ill-considered 
and  ill-conceived." 

Barry  perfisted  and  In  April  brought  the 
pickets  downtown,  where  the  movement 
achievtxl  one  of  Its  first  victories  and  then 
w.^s  subjected  to  its  most  virulent  criticism. 
T!**'  first  downtown  target  was  scheduled  to 
be  the  Hechl  Company,  one  of  Washington's 
larger  department  stores,  whose  manager, 
Harry  N  Hirshberg.  Jr..  Is  a  director  of  the 
B'.xird  of  Trade.  Hirshberg  and  several  other 
retailers  had  claimed  that  a  policy  of  "cor- 
jwr.tte  neutrality"  prevented  Involvement  in 
political  i3.'ues  (although  corporation  ex- 
ecutives have  been  Involved  through  tlie 
Bo.vrd  of  Trade).  A  day  before  picketing  of 
Hecht's  w.as  to  begin,  Hirshberg  met  with 
Barry,  then  i.^Fued  a  letter  saying,  "I  person- 
ally favor  the  principle  of  home  rule,"  and 
adding  that  he  had  a.>;ked  the  Board  of  Trade 
"to  reasses  and  reexamine  the  validity  of  its 
current  published  position  on  the  subject 
of  home  r'vile  and  local  self-government." 
Alter  tlic  letter,  the  movement  did  not  picket 
Hecht's  and  moved  to  Kami's,  a  smaller 
store. 

THE    VACrVM 

Tlie  re.iction  from  the  Board  of  Trade's 
president  came  promptly.  F.  Eiwood  Davis, 
a  lawyer,  accused  tlie  movement  of  "mi- 
moral.  un-American,  and  unjust"  tactics  and 
called  the  boycott  a  'blackjack  approach," 
"It's  un-American  when  you  try  to  force  a 
merchant  to  agree  with  yoiu-  political  think- 
ing and  if  he  doesn't,  you  picket  or  boycott 
him."  Davis  said.  Washington's  two  after- 
noon newrpapers  followed,  calling  the  move- 
ment's tactics  "Just  plain  wrong"  and  "irre- 
sponsible." 

Emotionalism  apparently  had  shifted  from 
the  civil-rights  cause  to  the  other  side. 
Episco[Mil  Sutlragan  Bishop  Paul  Moore  of 
the  Cou.tlon  of  Conscience  replied  that  the 
Board  (  f  Trade's  charges  "are  not  worthy  of 
comment  In  kind."  Barry  called  the  Davis 
statement  "ranting  and  raving."  The  niove- 
ment  next  decided  to  call  attention  to  its 
cause  by  picketing  the  annual  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival,  which  attracl.s  tlioiisands 
of  tourists.  Barry  specified  no  mass  demon- 
tratlons,    Just   a   few   "educational    pickets." 

The  political  impu.ise  over  home  rule  hiis 
undoubtedly  been  affected  by  the  boycott, 
but  whether  favorably  or  not  cannot  be  fore- 
cast. Congressmen  are  notably  prone  to  get 
their   backs   up  lu  the  face  of  alleged  in- 


timidation. This  W'S  the  ar^'ument  used 
against  the  19G3  civil-riehts  march  on  W.ish- 
Ington  and  other  Negro  demonstrations 
throug'nor.t  the  p;'st  dec;rie.  M.my  Coii- 
gressmen  today  cite  this  argument  to  home- 
rule  missionaries  from  the  League  of  Worn- 
en  Voters.  Amorlcms  for  Democratic  Action, 
and  the  Washington  Home  Rule  Committ??. 

Despite  his  successful  cliallcnge  of  the  de- 
partment stores,  B.irry  has  been  swept  by  the 
side  effects  of  the  "black  power"  controversy 
into  a  stand  of  opposing  all  relations  with 
the  "power  structure."  He  boycotted  a  mis- 
sive r.illy  on  the  grounds  of  the  Wasliia.^jton 
Monument  in  mui-July.  Tiie  rally,  spon- 
sored by  a  variety  of  political  and  religious 
groups — including  the  DC.  Coalition  of 
Coiasclcnce^attracted  some  four  thousand 
Washingtonirins  on  a  hot  Sund.iy  afternoon. 
But  Barry,  who  watched  the  proceedings 
from  the  rear  ranks,  said:  "Tlicy  should  hi\o 
had  twenty  times  as  many  [X'ople  here  tod:ty. 
They've  got  the  whole  power  ."itructurc  of  tlv,; 
city  up  there."  A  rcprosent-itive  of  the  Urljan 
League  told  the  rally:  "It's  Important  that 
we  di  n't  begin  fighting  among  our.sclve.s. 
seeking  the  headlines,  taking  the  credit. 
There's  a  place  in  this  struggle  for  all  of  us." 

PKOsent  hopes  for  home  rule  lie  with  a 
rider  to  a  House-passed  higher-education 
bill.  The  home-rule  rider,  attached  by  Sen- 
ator Wayne  Morse,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee,  would  presumably  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  where  home  rule 
passed  last  year.  63  to  29.  Unlike  last  year's 
bill.  Morse's  rider  calls  for  nonpartisan  elec- 
tions and  a  Federal  payment  in  lieu  of  taxos 
based  on  a  percentage  of  District-colloctert 
revenue  rather  than  an  automatic  payment 
formula.  Since  attempts  will  undoubtedly 
be  m.idc  to  table  the  Morse  rider,  it  will  pro- 
vide the  up-or-down  vote  on  the  issue  tisis 
year  and  is  now  tiie  focus  of  lobbying  'cy 
home-rule  advocates. 

The  political  vacuum  remains.  No  speeches 
are  made  on  the  House  floor  and  Senator 
Bible's  Senate  committee  finds  It  difficult 
to  gather  a  quortim.  Bible's  lour  Demo- 
cra;ic  colleagues  have  worked  for  home  rule 
in  tlie  pa.'it  but  except  for  Morse  now  find 
themsel'.es  otherwise  occupied.  Robert 
Kfin'nedy  is  busy  being  Robert  Kennedy: 
Thom.\s  McIntyre  Is  busy  being  a  Democrat 
running  for  re-election  In  New  Hampshire; 
and  Joseph  Tydincs  has  devoted  time  to 
Issues  of  more  direct  concern  to  his  M.iryiand 
constituents,  such  as  parking  problems  lu 
tlie  D.strict. 

Pres.dent  Johnson,  who  mentioned  home 
rule  briefly  In  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, h.as  the  sympathy  of  one  leading  home- 
rule  advocate,  who  says.  "If  I  had  to  worry 
about  Vietnam  and  Inflation.  I  wouldn't  be 
thinking  too  much  of  home  rule,  either." 

Meanwlille.  by-products  of  the  political 
vaciumi  pile  up.  A  Presidential  committee 
on  freewaj's  could  not  a^ee  on  whether 
downtown  expressways  should  be  allo'.ved  to 
chop  up  L'Enfant's  origthal  city  plan,  A 
city  planning  conunlcslon  rei>orl  shows  that 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  city's  population  lives 
In  "abject  poverty — the  lowest  form  of  dej)- 
rivation," 

Would  these  problems  disappear  with  self- 
government?  A  political  scientist's  analysis 
would  at  le.ast  disclose  that  these  conditions 
are  aggravated  by  a  widespread  feeling  of 
political  "alienation."  A  working  politician's 
analysis  would  be  similar  but  blunter.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  of  Watts  Last  August  20: 
"The  scars  of  years  of  inaction  reflected 
themselves.  And  when  people  feel  that  they 
don't  get  a  fair  shake,  when  they  feel  that 
Justice  is  not  open  to  them,  you  always  see 
these  things  occur.  They  occur  in  dilTerent 
sections  a.t  different  times.  Those  of  you 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  want  to 
warn  you  this  morning  that  tlie  clock  is 
■ticking,  time  is  moving." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  25. 1966 

Mr.  ROSEarrHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  setting  forth  at  this  point  the 
text  of  a  speech  made  yesterday  before 
the  National  Press  Club  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  C.  O'Connor,  currently  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  City  Council,  for- 
merly district  attorney  for  the  Borough 
of  Queens  in  New  York  City,  and,  hope- 
fully, the  Democratic  Party's  standard 
bearer  in  the  forthcoming  gubernatorial 
election  in  New  York  State. 

Frank  O'Connor  Is  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  He  has  a  distin- 
guished record  of  public  service,  and  will 
bz'lng  to  the  office  he  is  seeking  new  vigor, 
enthusiasm,  intelligence,  and  an  enviable 
grasp  of  public  affairs. 

There  will  be  new  ideas,  new  strategies, 
new  movements  advocated  during  the 
coming  campaign.  Prank  O'Connor  will 
provide  strong  leadership  and  direction, 
and  will  bring  a  fresh  new  approach  to 
the  massive  and  complicated  problems 
currently  faced  by  our  States  In  this  20th 
century. 

Mr.  O'Connor's  remarks  follow: 
Te.xt  or  Speech  by  New  York  City  CouNcn. 
President    Frank    O'Connor    Beforb    Na- 
tional Press  Chjb.  Washington,  D.C. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton today.  More  often  than  not  I  come  here 
only  to  seek  federal  funds  for  New  York 
City— a  habit.  I  suppose,  which  symboll2;ee 
the  subject  you  have  invited  me  to  discusB 
this  afternoon.  I  chose  the  Utle.  "The  Crisis 
in  Federalism— a  View  from  New  York,"  be- 
cause it  raises  Issues  I  have  dealt  with  in  the 
past  year,  and  expect  to  deal  witb,  hope- 
fully from  a  different  official  perspective  in 
the  next  several  years. 

Federalism  and  New  York  State,  moreovea- 
has  been  the  subject  of  several  meetings  I 
have  had  recently  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  think  I  can  report  that 
we  are  In  complete  accord  regarding  federal- 
ism, and  that  alleged  disagreements  about 
New  York  State  were  then,  and  are  now  al- 
together without  foundation. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  been  receiving 
an  education  in  one  of  the  moet  difficult  lab- 
oratories of  American  government— New  York 
City  I  characterize  it  as  education  because 
public  servants  chosen  to  be  stewards  of  the 
modem  American  City  are  facing  problems  of 
unprecedented  nature  and  proportion.  My 
fellow  claasmate,  John  Undsay,  has  encoun- 
tered particularly  tenacious  troubles  in  the 
form  of  New  York's  subways.  New  York's 
newspapers,  and  New  York's  Governor— all  of 
whom  disagree  with  the  Mayor  about  money 


And  indeed  money  is  what  people  usually 
have  in  mind  when  "the  crisis  In  federalism" 
IS  the  issue  under  discussion.  I  Intend  to 
pass  that  subject  by  somewhat. 

All  of  you  are  tire<l  of  hearing  the  same 
statistics  about  state  fis:ai  debt,  the  crisis  In 
municipal  revenue  and  so  on.  Instead  I 
thought  I  might  take  thus  occasion  to  reflect 
a  little  about  what  is  underneath  Ih-Ls  fash- 
ionable talk  of  federal  crisis,  what  it  means 
in  t!^rms  of  our  history,  and  what  it  says 
about  America  today. 

To  that  purpose,  let  me  start  by  suggesting 
that  the  present  crisis  in  federalism  arises 
primarily  from  the  crisis  of  the  City.  We  are 
beginning  to  consider  new  institutional  re- 
lations, in  other  words,  because  the  urban 
dilemma  requires  it.  This  is  consistent  with 
our  past  in  which  major  institutional  change 
has  always  been  the  product  of  a  great  social 
disorder.  Our  last  crisis  in  federalism,  then 
was  the  Depression.  And  the  crisis  before 
that,  the  Civil  War.  The  resolution  of  each 
incident  required  a  redeflnltion  of  American 
government.  Thus  the  civil  war  established 
the  primacy  of  the  national  political  order 
over  the  regional  Interest.  The  Great  De- 
pression, in  turn,  affirmed  the  economic  au- 
thority of  the  federal  government  over  the 
private  sector. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  urban  crisis 
will  require  eqliivalent  innovation  In  our  in- 
stitutions and  political  habits  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  resolved. 

To  speak  of  that  crisis  in  the  same  breath 
as  the  Depression  and  the  Civil  War  may 
seem  unduly  alarmist.  But  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  do  so  today,  because  I  see  unfortunate 
signs,  particulariy  In  the  Congress,  that  the 
urban  crisis  Is  being  treated  with  reluctant 
attention  bordering  on  neglect.  It  seems 
aware  only  of  the  fact  of  such  crisis-  but  it 
Is  still  largely  ignorant  of  its  proportions 

All  Of  you  are  familiar  with  the  rhetoric 
and  statistics  that  are  enlisted  by  speeches 
about  the  crisis  of  the  City.  I  want  to  touch 
on  the  central  themes  such  statistics  express. 
The  context  of  these  themes  Is  the  Incredible 
affluence  of  this  nation.  Our  gnp  last  year 
Increased  by  $40  billion— a  rate  of  growth 
yielding  remarkable  federal  tax  revenue.  In 
1968,  for  example,  revenues  are  expected  to 
be  up  by  $12  billion  or  so.  By  1970  that 
figure  should  rise  to  $25  billion,  and  by  1975 
It  wiU  be  something  like  $50-75  billion 

With  such  growth,  we  must  expect  a  geo- 
metric increase  in  the  expectations  of  the 
American  disadvantaged— the  poor  and  the 
Negro.    When  we  pause  to  consider  the  past 
response  of  these  deprived  citizens,  we  dis- 
cover what  I  judge  to  be  a  record   of  re- 
markable patience  and  poise.     But  paUence 
is  beginning  to  wane.    I  think  we  all  sense 
that  and  view  It  with  increasing  concern 
The  questifon.  quite  simply,  is  whether  oiu- 
concern  will  be  proportionate  to  those  Just 
demands.    I  submit  that  presently  it  Is  not 
There  Is,  however,  a  still  deeper  truth  to 
the  urban  crisis,     QuleUy.  and  with  a  slow 
logic,  the  American  City  is  evading  human 
control.     And   that  process  masks   perhape 
the  supreme  Irony  of  all— that  the  generation 
of  the  Space  Age  may  no  longer  be  the  master 
or  Its  principle  environment.    For  what  is  it 
If  not  runaway  environment  when   a  20th 
Century  American  City  finds  Itself  without 
resources  to  guarantee  a  stable  water  supply? 
By  what  other  name  can  we  caU  the  process 
that  deprives  millions  of  clean  air?    How  else 
doM  one  characterize  the  seemingly  inevi- 
table fight  of  middle-class  from  central  city 


or  the  surrender   to  the  automobile  which 
gluts  the  flow  of  people  and  goods? 

I  am  talking  about  problems  we  all  foel 
yet  apparentlj  take  for  granted,  with  the 
sort  of  cliTonlc  acquiescence  that  suggests 
helplessness  and  defeat.  That  mood,  which 
I>ervades  the  American  City,  bears  most 
striking  testimony  to  the  proportions  of  our 
crisis.  I  confess  to  having  my  own  relapses 
into  such  a  state  of  mind.  Any  urban  official 
who  doesn't  is  a  fool  or  a  lair.  But  I  still 
cannot  beheve  that  we  lack  the  will  and 
resources  to  break  the  chain  and  recapture 
environment. 

In  the  past  six  years,  to  be  sure,  we  have 
moved  to  raise  the  priority  of  the  urban  ques- 
tion on  the  national  agenda.    The  establish- 
ment of  HVO  symbolizes  that  step.    We  have 
Introduced  new  programs  of  mass  transit  and 
housing.     The  study  of  urban  affairs  has  a 
special  and  growing  stature  throughout  the 
academic  community.    And  vigorous,  younu 
public  leaders  are  looking  to  the  City  as  a 
new  political  frontier— a  development  I  feel 
particularly  equipped  to  discuss,  incidentally 
This  progress  has  come  slowly.     For  oiir 
commitment,  and  the  consensus  needed  for 
progressive  policies,   falls  short  of   what   is 
needed.     Lest  anyone  question  this    let  him 
only   look    to    the    Congress   which    recently 
refused    to    expand    an    ah-eady    Inadequate 
mass   transit   program,    which   shows   reluc- 
tance to  provide  the  means  for  Implementlnit 
the   exciting   Demonstration   Cities   project 
and  which  has  needed  the  moet  skillful  and" 
subtle  arm-twisting  to  pass  the  rent-subsidy 
plan.     This  is  not  the  behaviour  of  a  legis- 
lative   body    attuned   to   the   needs   of    the 
nation. 

We  should  be  aware,  moreover,  that  many 
of  the  programs  we  have  passed,  and  now 
cite  as  proof  of  our  progress  have  some- 
times been  accomplices  to  our  predicament 
For  example,  federal  highway  policy  passed 
at  the  expense  of  transit  programs  has  aggra- 
vated our  central  city  transportation  prob- 
lem, and  thus  accelerated  the  filght  of  mid- 
dle-class families  to  the  suburtw.  The  same 
may  be  said,  m  part,  for  housing  policy— 
which  m  too  many  cases  has  reinforced  seg- 
regation. Our  entire  welfare  program  while 
guaranteeing  subsistence,  has  often  produced 
serious  resentment  by  its  administration. 
Meanwhile,  the  City's  Independent  fiscal  ef- 
forts prove  self-defeating -when  taxation  for 
increased  social  services  drives  the  affluent 
to  the  suburbs,  and  tax  burdens  on  exlsUng 
city  industry  repells  new  commerce 

I  would  suggest  that  beneath  these  prob- 
lems.  and  others,  lies  a  central  truth— which 
can  give  direction  for  the  search  for  new 
forms  of  federalism.  Let  me  put  It  this  way 
We  have  more  or  less  completed  the  work  of 
the  New  Deal;  yet  we  may  have  learned  les- 
sons a  little  too  well. 

In  other  words,  the  affirmation  of  national 
authority  over  local  and  private  power— a 
development  we  all  welcom^^tnay  not  pro- 
vide the  best  guldepoet  for  the  third  creat 
crisis  in  federalism,  the  crisis  of  the  City 
The  object  of  the  New  Deal,  after  aU.  was  to 
assure  the  individual  that  the  federal  kov- 
ernment  will  help  shoulder  his  needs.  And 
this  commitment  prompted  the  social  secu- 
rity, welfare,  and  economic  policy  we  all  rec- 
ognize today. 

■nie  agenda  of  the  City,  however.  Includes 
problems  of  a  different  category.  The  rescue 
of  our  environment,  for  example,  requires 
special  forms  of  planning  and  different 
structures    for    administration.     The    same 
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laaij  b«  Bald  o^  the  need  to  eliminate  the 
ghetto — which  calla  for  solutions  qiiallta- 
ttrely  different  from  those  of  the  New  Deal 
welfare  system.  Technology's  threats,  among 
them  pollution  and  the  unchecked  growth 
of  automobile  transit,  are  Issues  for  which 
New  Deal-typo  policies  and  agencies  are 
tm  equipped. 

It  la  when  we  begin  to  raise  Issues  In  this 
way  that  we  atart  discussing  the  New  Fed- 
eralism, or  Creative  Federalism,  or  the  Crisis 
In  Federalism. 

We  are  never  sufficiently  explicit.  Rhet- 
oric is  too  frequent.  But  with  all  this  is  the 
■tlrrlng  of  a  new  movement,  for  which  I  be- 
lieve there  may  already  be  a  theory.  I  am 
ta^ifcing  of  the  conviction  that  the  federal 
government  must  now  move  to  urge  and 
equip  localities  to  devise  their  own  solutions 
to  local  needs.  This,  I  think.  Is  at  the  tap- 
root of  all  discussions  about  the  new  fed- 
eralism. It  la  also,  let  me  presume  to  say. 
the  underlying  feature  of  the  meet  exciting 
and  provocative  programs  of  the  Great  Soci- 
ety. It  iB  what  the  Community  Action  Proj- 
ect of  the  War  on  Poverty  Is  all  about.  It 
ia  what  many  of  the  features  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  are  all  about.  And  It  Is  most  as- 
■nredly  what  the  DemonstraUon  Cities  plan 
•hould  be  all  about. 

The  Implications  of  these  new  strategies 
«re  only  beginning  to  be  felt  in  local  gov- 
ernment. But  as  I  reflect  on  the  needs  of 
New  York  State,  I  grow  aware  of  areas  where 
we  can  Initiate  pilot  projects  to  hasten  the 
further  implementation  of  such  strategies. 
A  state  agency  for  Urban  Planning,  for  in- 
stance, might  allow  tis  to  implement  most 
effectively  the  policies  projected  by  the  Dem- 
onatratlon  Cities  program.  Local  Commu- 
nity Development  Corporations,  as  proposed 
by  Senator  Robert  Kennedt.  could  be  Intro- 
duced by  such  an  agency.  And  it  might  seek 
to  promote  new  forms  or  activity  by  the 
bvulness  community. 

If  the  state  is  going  to  participate  in  such 
Innovation,  however,  it  must  be  prepared  to 
iindergo  rigorous  introspection.  Many  of  its 
Institutions  and  procedures  are  ill-equipped 
to  meet  present,  let  along  future  needs. 
There  la  sore  need  for  major  institutional 
■urgery.  As  I  travel  through  the  st.ite,  I 
think  I  sense  a  willingness  to  accept  such 
innovation  and  change.  That  willingness  is 
repressed  and  uncertain.  But  I  believe  it 
will  respond  to  energetic  leadership.  Hope- 
fully this  Is  what  the  campaign  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  New  York  will  be  all  about. 

Beginning  in  the  heat  of  early  debate.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  it  will  end  In  a  cooler  dia- 
logue In  which  the  future  of  state  govern- 
ment win  be  explored  in  the  light  of  two 
■nbetantlally  different  political  phllosophie* 
•nd  personalities. 


SpoIecBost  Pro  Vedy  a  UmenI:  Tbe 
CieckosloTak  Society  of  Arts  and  Sd- 
CKcs  ia  America  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or   PJ.TN0I3 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'^TES 

Thursday,  August  25. 1966 

Mr.  EOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica Is  enriched  by  the  diverse  national 
origins  of  our  people.  One  of  our  oldest 
•Dd  most  influential  transported  cultures 
Is  that  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Immi- 
granta — ^who  started  to  come  to  the 
United  States  over  100  years  ago — and 
their  descendants. 


I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  activities  of  a  group  which 
is  particularly  active  in  encourasing;  edu- 
cational, scientiflc,  literary  and  artistic 
endeavors — the  Czechoslovak  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  America.  On  this 
cofnlnc;  Labor  Day  weekend,  this  society 
is  meetin!;  at  Columbia  University. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle about  the  Society  be  printed  in  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record. 

There  bclnt:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

The  Czechosljvak  Society  of  Arts  an-d  Sci- 
E.NCES  IN  America 

The  first  wave  of  Immigrants  or  Czech  and 
Slov.ik  ethjiic  origin  started  to  come  to  the 
United  St:^t.es  more  than  100  years  ago,  long 
before  Czeclioslovakia  was  establishetl — Its 
western  parts  were  then  provinces  of  Austria 
while  the  eastern  part.  Slovakia,  was  part  of 
Hungary.  Czech  and  Slovak  settlers  did  not 
stay  at  the  m;an  port  of  entry.  New  York, 
although  a  substanti.il  Czech  and  Slovak 
communi'y  £;rew  up  there  in  those  er>.rly  days, 
but  many  migrated  to  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ne- 
brask.T.  Texa.s,  and  elsewhere.  To  tivis  day 
there  are  many  conimunities  In  these  are.as 
where  Czech  and  s:ov;Uc  Is  still  spoken,  but 
It  was  rare,  prior  to  World  War  11.  for  college 
professors,  writers  or  artists  to  leave  their 
country  of  origin  for  permanent  settlement 
abroad.     World  War  II  changed  the  picture. 

Immecli;ite!y  before  and  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia  by  German  forces  a 
second  w.ive  of  emigration  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia Included  at  least  one-fourth  Intellec- 
tuals in  Eiich  positions.  After  the  end  of  the 
war  some  rt-tiirned  home,  but  m.iny  stayed  In 
their  new  cuun tries,  the  United  States.  Eng- 
land. France,  and  ether  western  countries. 

A  third  l.'iree  wave  of  emigration  or  escape 
from  Czechoslovakia  beg.on  In  1348  when  the 
Communists  seized  power  in  Czechoslovakia. 
This  time  a  considerable  number  of  intellec- 
tuals, scholars  and  professional  people  joined 
the  exodus  and  found  their  way  to  the 
United  States.  Canada  and  Australia,  or 
stayed  In  Western  Europe.  Quite  a  few  mi- 
grated to  various  countries  In  Latin  America, 
Asia  and  .\frica. 

Ten  years  after  the  Communist  coup  d'etat 
In  Czechoslovakia,  in  1958,  a  group  of  schol- 
ars, led  by  Dr  Vaclav  HIavaty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Matliematics  of  the  University  of 
Indiana.  Dr  Jaroslav  Nemec  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  Vaclav  Mostecky 
of  the  Harvard  Liiw  Library,  began  to  orga- 
nize Czech  and  Slovak  Intellectuals  through- 
out the  free  world  into  a  society  of  arts  and 
sciences.  Later  the  organization  w,as  incor- 
porated under  the  Membership  Corporation 
Law  of  t.he  State  of  New  York  as  a  no.n-profit 
cultural  organization,  assuming  Its  present 
nam.e:  Czechoslovak  Society  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences in  America,  Inc.  Its  activities,  as  out- 
lined in  its  by-laws,  consist  In  assisting  and 
coordinating  the  educational,  scientiSc,  lit- 
erary and  artistic  endeavors  of  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  intelligentsia  abroad. 

The  Society  is  known  amoW^the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  as  SVU — SpolecmvJPpro  Vedy  a 
Um?ni.  Tliose  living  in  the  free  world  wel- 
comed its  establishment  enthusi.\.stically  and 
have  supported  it  loyally.  Comments  In  the 
Communist  press  In  Czechoslovakia  Itself 
range  from  outright' condemnation  to  reluc- 
tant acknowledgement  of  Its  significance. 

Prom  Its  inception  the  Society  has  main- 
tained its  i-onsxjlillcal  nature  and  has  tried 
not  to  become  an  instrument  in  tlie  cold 
war.  The  membership,  of  course,  is  opposed 
to  any  totalitarian  ideology,  be  it  Nazi  or 
Communistic,  knowing  that  'culture  and 
treedom  are  inseparable.  Local  chapters  are 
active  In  New  York  City.  Wasiimgton,  D.C., 
Boston,  Chicago.  Pittsburgh,  Toronto,  Mon- 
treal and  Munich,  Germany. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  organization  has  embarked  on  an  ex- 
tensive publishing  program.  In  1961  it 
Issued  a  monograph,  Antonln  Dvoral.  by 
composer  Karel  B.  Jlrak  of  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity in  Chicago.  In  1962  abstracts  of  the 
papers  submitted  to  the  First  Congress  of 
the  Society  (held  in  W.ashington,  D.C.  in 
April  1962)  as  well  as  several  studies  m 
mineograplicd  form  were  published,  inclutl- 
Irg  "Czech  and  Slovak  Periodical  PreE.s  Out- 
side Czechoslovakia,"  "International  Politi- 
cal Causes  of  the  Czechoslovak  Tragedies  of 
1938  and  1948,"  and  (In  the  Czech  language) 
"Czechs  and  Slovaks  In  Latin  America.'     In 

1963,  Rene  Wellck's  "Essays  on  Czech  Liter- 
ature" were  published  for  the  Society  by 
Mouton  &  Co.,  The  Hiigue;  the  Society  also 
published  during  that  year  Rene  Welleks 
"Czech  Literature  at  the  Crossroiids  of  Eu- 
rope" and  two  monograplis  in  the  Czech  lan- 
guage, Alice  Masaryk's  •Music,  at  Spillville  ' 
and  Jaroslav  Sejnoha's  "Personal  Mcmorie.? 
and   Stories   About  Czech  Artists."     During 

1964,  Mouton  &  Co.  published  the  "Czeclio- 
slovak  Contribution  to  World  Culture," 
based  on  papers  delivered  at  the  Society  s 
First  Congress.  Abstracts  of  the  papers  de- 
livered at  the  Second  Congress  at  Columbia 
University  September  1964.  were  published 
by  the  Society  during  the  same  year,  as  well 
as  a  novel  in  the  Czech  language.  "Tliree 
Nights,"  by  Elgon  Hostovsky. 

"Perspectives  in  Geometry  and  Relativ- 
ity," as  collection  of  papers  In  honor  of 
Professor  Hlavaty's  70th  birthday  (editor 
Banesh  Hofman  et  al.,  with  contribution.? 
from  30  scholars  In  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, India  and  other  countries)  has  Just 
been  published  by  Indiana  University  Pre^s 
Another  volume  "in  honorem"  on  early 
Slavic  and  Byzantine  history  In  planned  for 
the  75th  birthday  of  Father  Pran^-Ls  Dvornik 
of  Harvard  University.  "A  Who's  W'ho 
Among  Czechs  and  Slovaks  -Abroad  '  is  like- 
wise expected  to  become  available  during 
the  c'lrrent  year.  It  comprises  short  bi<:)- 
graphles  of  more  than  two  thourand  intel- 
lectuals of  Czech  and  Slovak  origin. 

Since  1959  the  Society  h.as  been  publi.'^h- 
Ing  a  monthy  Information  bulletin,  "Zpravy 
Svu"  ("News  of  Svu").  In  January  1964  It 
began  publishing  also  a  quarterly  of  liter. i- 
ture.  philosophy,  and  the  arus.  entitled 
"Promeny"  ("Metamorphoses").  An  English 
language  semiannual  Information  'Bulle- 
tin" was  first  published  in  19G6. 

THE   CONGRESSES 

Participation  In  the  Society's  Congresses 
has  been  Increasing  since  the  First  Congress, 
held  In  Washington.  D.C.  In  April  1962,  when 
sixty  i>apers  on  a  variety  of  subjects  from 
linguistics  to  sociology  to  science  were  pre- 
sented. At  the  Second  Congress,  held  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  In 
Seprtember  1964,  the  number  cf  papers  pre- 
sented totalled  one  hundred  sixteen.  The 
Third  Congress,  which  will  be  held  again 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
from  September  2nd  through  September  4th, 
1966,  boasts  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  thirty- 
eight  papers  to  be  presented  during  two  days 
In  five  simultaneous  sessions.  Scholars  and 
pedagogues  from  sixty-five  universities  in 
the  United  States,  eight  Canadian  and  eight 
Europeivn  universities,  as  well  as  one  univer- 
sity each  from  Australia  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, will  participate  In  the  lectures  and  sym- 
posia. Anthony  L.  "Vanek  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  Is  in  charge  of  the  lecture  pro- 
gram; John  G.  Lexa  of  New  York  Univer- 
Bity  is  reeponslble  for  Congress  arrangements. 
A  total  of  twenty  sessions  Is  scheduled  fM" 
September  3rd  and  September  4th,  1966 
dealing  with  the  following  topics: 

1.  "Philoeophy,    Sociology." 

2.  "Early  History  and  Civilization  of  the 
Slavs." 

3.  "Political  Science  and  Government." 

4.  "Literature  I." 

5.  "History  of  Art." 
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6.  "Scientific  Organizations  and  Research 
In  Presentday  Czechoslovakia"  (symposium 
in  the  Czech  and  Slovak  languages). 

7.  "The  Czechs  and  the  Reformation" 
(symposium) . 

8.  "Poland  and  Czechoslovakia"  (sympo- 
sium organized  In  cooperation  with  the  Pol- 
ish Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  In  Amer- 
ica). 

9.  "Linguistics." 

10.  "History  and  Llterattire"  (in  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  languages). 

11.  "History    of    Music,   Muslcology." 

12.  "Modern    History." 

13.  "Economics." 

14.  "Literature  n." 

15.  "Czechs   and   Slovaks  Abroad." 

16.  "Physical    and    Biological    Sciences." 

17.  "CSS^l^The  New  Economic  Model" 
(Eymposlum) . 

18.  "Czechoslovakia  1945-1948  (sympo- 
sium) . 

19.  "Slavlstlcs." 

20.  "Social  Sciences"  (In  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  languages). 

Two  exhibits  will  be  displayed  at  the  1966 
Congress,  one  feattirlng  reproductions  of 
documents,  publications  and  engravings  by 
17th  Century  Czech  and  Slovak  refugee  writ- 
ers and  artists  in  Western  Europe  who  had 
been  forced  to  leave  their  country  of  origin 
as  a  consequence  of  religious  persecution, 
such  as  Jan  Amos  Comenlus,  Wenceslas  Hol- 
lar, and  others.  The  other  exhibit  will  show 
Czechoslovak  postage  stamps  from  1918  to 
1948. 

Another  feature  of  the  Congress  will  be  a 
chamber  music  recital  at  Carnegie  Recital. 
New  York  City,  devoted  to  music  by  two 
prominent  Czech  composers,  Karel  Boleslav 
Jlriik  of  Roosevelt  University,  Chicago,  and 
the  late  Bohuslav  Martinu,  who  died  In 
Switzerland  In  1959;  he  had  lived,  taught  and 
composed  in  the  United  States  for  more  than 
a  decade  In  the  1940's  and  50's.  Performers 
will  be  the  cellist  Frantlsek  Smetana.  recently 
professor  of  violoncello  and  chamber  music 
at  the  Jamaica  School  of  Music  In  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  presently  with  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Creative  Arts  Center  In  KiUlngworth,  Conn., 
and  the  pianist  Lydia  Smutny  Sterba  of  Chi- 
cago. As  part  of  the  Congress  a  dinner  will 
be  held  at  which  Mr.  Smetana  accompanied 
by  his  pianist  wife,  Dolly  Smetana,  will  again 
perform. 

OFnCEKS  AND  MEMBERSHIP 
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Present  membership  In  the  Socletv  is  rap- 
Idly  appraochlng  1.000,  which  number  may 
be  reached  or  exceeded  when  this  Congress 
meets.  Rend  Wellek  of  Yale  University  Is 
President  of  the  Society.  Other  officers  of 
the  Society  Include  three  vice-presidents, 
Joeef  Korbel  of  the  University  of  Denver, 
Rafael  Kubelik,  the  well-known  conductor! 
presently  Music  Director  of  the  Bayertsche 
Rundfunk,  Munich,  Germany,  and  Victor  S. 
Mamatey  of  Florida  State  University.  Rudolf 
Sturm  of  Skldmore  College  serves  as  Secre- 
t.ary  General. 

Other  officers  are:  Michael  Sumichrast  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
Treasurer:  JaroBlav  Sejnoha,  widely  known 
and  respected  as  a  former  Czechoslovak  dip- 
lomat and  painter.  Fine  Arts  Secretary;  the 
violinist.  Joza  Karas.  of  Hartford,  Conn 
Music  Secret;iry;  Prof.  Milos  Sebor  of  the 
Tennessee  Polytechnic  Ipstltute,  Press  Rela- 
tions Secretary:  Dr.  MUoelav  Rechcigl  Jr  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of  Bethesda 
Md.,  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Commit- 
tee; Dr.  Vladimir  S.  Walzel  of  the  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Editor 
of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  language  bulleUn 
"Zprdvy  S'VU." 

Members  of  the  Society's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Include  the  officers  as  well  as,  among 
others,  the  economist,  Prof.  Antonln  Basch. 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Wil- 
liam E.  Harklns,  Head  of  the  Slavic  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University;  the  novelist. 
Egon  Hostovsky;    the   conductor  and  com- 


poser, Karel  Husa;  John  G.  Lexa.  professor 
of  comparative  law  at  New  York  University- 
Thomas  M.  Messer  of  the  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum In  New  York  City;  the  novelist  La- 
dlslav  Radlmsky.  editor  of  the  Society's  lit- 
erary quarterly  "Promeny";  Jlrl  Skvor  of 
CBC.  Montreal,  known  as  "The  Czechoslovak 
Poet  In  Exile",  writing  under  the  pen  name 
Pavel  Javor;  Edward  Taborsky,  professor  of 
political  science  at  Austin,  Texas,  and  for- 
merly secreUiry  to  President  Eduard  Bcncs  of 
Czechoslovakia;  Vlasta  Vrazova  of  Chicago 
well-known  Journalist  and  President  of  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  America; 
Miloslav  Zlamal  of  Toronto,  a  poet  writing 
In  Slovak  and  Czech. 

Other  prominent  members  Include  pianist 
Rudolf  Firkusny.  soprano  Jarmila  Novotna 
illustrator  Mlroslav  Sasck  and  some  five  hun- 
dred scholars  teaching  at  leading  American 
and  Canadian  universities.  Members  of  the 
Society  living  outside  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere teach  and  conduct  research  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  London.  Oxford,  Cambridge 
Strasbourg.  Munich.  Stockholm,  Singapore 
and  other  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Society  have  be- 
come well-known  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
membership,  or  even  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  United  States. 

Prof.  Ren6  Wellek,  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, is  a  leading  authority  on  literary  criti- 
cism. His  four-volume  work  "A  History  of 
Modern  Criticism"  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages;  Vaclav  HIavaty,  the  first 
president  of  the  Society,  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
well-known  to  leading  mathematicians 
throughout  the  world  as  the  man  who  proved 
Einstein's  theory  mathematically;  Karel 
Husa,  Head  of  the  Music  Department  of  Cor- 
nell University,  la  widely  known  as  a  com- 
poser and  conductor  In  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe;  Rudolf  Firkusny  is  one 
of  the  foremost  palnlsts  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, appearing  regularly  in  all  the  capi- 
tals of  the  world  In  individual  recitals  and 
as  soloist  with  all  of  the  leading  svmphonles; 
the  conductor,  Rafael  Kubelik,  'son  of  aii 
equally  famous  father,  the  vloUndst  Josef 
Kubelik  (who  used  to  be  known  to  Ameri- 
can audiences  from  many  concert  tours  in 
the  1920'8  and  30's)  has  had  an  outstanding 
career  as  a  conductor  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, the  Covent  Garden  Opera  in  London, 
and  the  Bavarian  Broadcasting  Company's 
symphony  orchestra  In  Munich  and  guest 
conductor  of  the  Vienna,  BerUn,  and  New 
York  Philharmonics;  Mme.  Jarmila  Novotn&, 
now  reUred  In  Vienna,  Austria,  was  a  prima 
donna  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  more 
than  a  decade,  and  famous  as  an  equally 
outstanding  singer  who  combined  beauty  of 
apperance  with  her  artistic  performances  In 
leading  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano  parts  of 
operatic  literature;  Miroslav  sasek  Is  a  widely 
known  Illustrator  and  author  of  many  books 
of  witty  sketches  and  Ulustratlons  such  as 
"This  is  New  York";  Frantlsek  Knoepfel- 
macher  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Melbourne  and  a  well-known  television  per- 
sonality In  Australia  dealing  with  problems  of 
Communism;  Jlrl  Straka  of  the  University 
of  Strasbourg,  is  a  specialist  In  Romance 
linguistics;  Rudolf  Sturm  Secretary  General 
of  the  Society,  was  consultant  to  the  library 
of  Congress  In  1964-65;  Josef  Hajda  an 
agricultural  specialist  has  served  as  an  ad- 
viser to  the  White  House. 

A  total  of  thirteen  honorary  memberships 
were  conferred  by  the  Society  between  1960 
and  1965.  They  Included,  among  others: 
Dr.  Alice  Masaryk.  a  daughter  of  Thomas  G 
Masaryk,  first  President  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  herself  past  president  of  the  Czecho-' 
Slovak  Red  Cross,  now  residing  in  the  United 
States;  the  late  Zden6k  Ngmecek,  a  well- 
known  Czech  novelist  and  diplomat:  Father 
Francis  Dvomlk,  the  renowned  author  of 
studies  on  early  Slavic  and  Byzantine  history; 
Dr,  Howard  A.  Rusk.  Director  of  the  Institute 


of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  of 
New  York  University  and  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Armed  Forces;  the  late  Albin 
Polasek,  a  widely  known  sculptor  and  creator 
of  statues  in  the  United  States  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, includii^g  the  statue  of  President 
Wilson  In  the  City  of  Prague,  which  was  de- 
stroyed following  the  Gerin.un  tx'cup.aion  In 
1939;  John  Slezak.  a  former  A.>>sist:int  Secre- 
tary of  Uie  Army  in  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, of  Slo.ak  descent;  Jrjsef  Martiiiek 
of  Tuscon,  Arizojia.  jourti;Uist  and  poet,  who 
his  publiiihed  many  \oluincs  of  poetry  in 
English  and  In  Czcc'a;  Max  Brod,  the  well- 
known  author  .and  critic,  formerly  of  Prague 
now  in  Israel;  K  B.  Jlrak.  de.in  of  contem- 
porary Czech  composers,  of  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity; and.  most  recently.  Joseph  Cardinal 
Beran,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  now  at  the 
Vatlcaji,  who  toured  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  April  1966. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  So- 
ciety's office,  381  Piu-k  Avenue  South.  Room 
914,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  Telephone: 
212-686-4220. 


Politician'i  Wife  Hat  Hard  Role 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  8,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  In  the  Boston  Globe  of  August 
21,  1966,  Mrs.  Justine  S.  Dlnneen  has 
wntten  an  article  entitled  "Politician's 
Wife  Has  Hard  Role."  Mrs.  Dinneen  is 
the  wife  of  Editor  Joseph  Dlnneen  who 
was  enjoying  a  vacation  at  the  time  this 
article  was  written.  The  fact  that  this 
article  was  written  when  Mrs.  Dinneen 's 
husband  was  on  vacation  Is  Indicative  of 
the  fact  that  the  wives  of  editors,  as  well 
as  those  of  politicians,  have  a  hard  lot. 

Mrs.  Dlnneen  successfully  captures 
the  life  of  the  wife  of  a  candidate  for 
office.  "With  exceptional  insight  she  ex- 
plains the  travails,  the  dilemmas,  the 
hopes,  the  frustrations,  and  the  joys  of 
the  wife  of  a  politician.  It  Is  an  article 
filled  from  beginning  to  end  with  valu- 
able and  perceptive  remarks,  written  by 
a  very  charming  and  gracious  woman. 
I  commend  It  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
and.  imder  unanimous  consent,  Insert  It 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

PoutnciAN's  WiFB  Has  Hard  Rolb 
(EorroR's  Note.— When  Joe  Dlnneen  goes 
on  vacation  and  drops  the  pick  on  "Across 
the  City  Desk."  he  doesn't  oare  who  he  put*  to 
work — even  if  it's  his  wife.) 

(By  Justice  S.  Dlnneen) 
Have  you  noticed  how  the  tempo  of  polit- 
ical actUity  is  Increasing  now  that  dear  old 
Summer  is  on  Its  last  legs?  Some  political 
candidates  have  already  put  in  a  few  licks  by 
having  delightful  cookouts  at  their  Summer 
homes  or  expansive  buffeU  at  local  restau- 
rants. 

So  the  race  for  votes  Is  a  365-davs-a-j-ear 
affair.  And  most  candidates  love  ItA-the  ex- 
citement, the  laying  of  strategy,  the  pictures 
for  the  press  and  TV  and  the  holding  back 
of  plans  until  some  strategic  date  for  the 
announcement  sometime  In  the  future. 

But  what  about  the  candidates'  wives' 
How  do  they  manage  their  lives  tlirough  all 
this  turmoil?  it  seems  that  most  present- 
day  poUticlana  seem  to  have  charming  In- 
telUgent  and  vibrant  wives.    Perhaps  this  Is 
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because  moet  persons  today  seem  younger  In 
tbougbt  &nd  appearance  than  those  of  20  or 
30  years  ago.  Or  maybe  vibrant  girls  are 
attracted  by  the  type  of  active  boy  who  be- 
oomee  a  politician.. 

But.  Inevitable,  not  all  women  who  marry 
politically  active  men  necessarily  enjoy  that 
type  of  Ufe.  What  of  them?  How  do  they 
adjust  to  the  Irregular  hours,  the  lack  of 
husband  at  home,  and  all  the  luncheons. 
personal  appearancea  and  political  dinners 
where  their  preeence  Is  undoubtedly  an  ad- 
yantage  but  not  necessarily  their  Idea  of 
fun? 

There  have  been  the  Bees  Tnimans  and 
the  Mamie  Eisenhowers  who  p>erhaps  through 
sheer  determination  have  managed  to  keep 
their  public  appearances  to  a  minimum.  But 
did  this  cause  family  dlssentlon  and  ijerhaps 
make  theta  feel  guilty  for  not  doing  their 
bit?  Or  does  a  woman  have  a  right  to  live 
her  own  life  In  her  natural  way  which.  In 
this  case,  may  mean  leading  an  almost  sepa- 
rate existence  from  her  hvisband.  Where 
does  the  extent  of  duty  end  when  one  Is  put 
In  a  p>oeltlon  foreign  to  one's  natiire? 

Scnne  wives,  I  am  sure,  have  gone  an  out 
to  the  extent  of  being  professionally  trained 
In  how  to  dress,  use  makeup,  style  their  hair 
and  even  In  speech  and  stage  presence.  And 
probably  most  wives  are  taught  or  learn 
through  embarrassing  experience  when  to 
stop  talking  and  how  to  avoid  saying  too 
much  or  the  wrong  thing.  Obviously,  they 
all  learn  how  to  evade  questions  that  might 
become  too  personal  or  too  specifically  re- 
lated to  their  husband's  career. 

To-  appear  pleasant,  make  little  say- 
nothing  speeches,  and  in  general  seem  In- 
telligent but  not  too  self-prominent  are  all 
assets  which  political  wives  must  either  pos- 
sess or  acquire.  To  some  it  comes  with  ease. 
but  to  others  It  must  require  a  long,  frus- 
trating training. 

All  these  requirements  are  in  addition  to 
the  usual  wifely  chores  of  providing  for  the 
children  as  nearly  normal  an  upbringing  as 
possible.  But  Is  It  possible?  How  many  ear- 
aches and  sore  throats  must  be  tended  by  a 
b*by  sitter  because  of  a  "must-  engage- 
ment of  the  mother?  How.  indeed,  do  they 
find  all  these  baby  sitters — day  and  eve- 
ning— when  most  of  us  have  a  problem  find- 
ing a  good  one  for  our  occasional  nights 
out?  And  out  of  what  budget  does  all  the 
baby  sitting  fees  come?  Is  this  a  legitimate 
political  expense  ptdd  for  by  the  political 
party?  Or  does  this  come  out  of  the  family 
amusement  allowance,  maybe  even  "bor- 
rowed" from  the  food  budget? 

Many  times  we  hear  people  express  amaze- 
ment at  how  this  candidate  or  that  candi- 
date can  cover  so  much  ground  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  be  seen  at  so  many  affairs  dvir- 
Ing  a  certain  period  of  time.  But  no  one 
seems  to  wonder  how  the  political  wife  can 
possibly  carry  out  the  home  duties — which 
sometimes  in  themselves  seem  Instirmount- 
able  to  most  of  mb — while  at  the  same  time 
serving  as  hostess,  luncheon  speaker,  secre- 
tary and  valet  for  her  active  husband. 

No  other  businessman — insurance  sales- 
man, fireman,  accountant,  store  keeper,  ad- 
vertising executive,  policeman  or  scientist— 
seenis  to  require  so  much  of  his  wife.  It 
must  be  frustrating,  exhausting  and  tedio\is 
for  all  but  the  moet  naturally  political 
minded  woman. 

My  late  father-in-law  xised  to  use  so  easily 
a  word  which  fascinates  me  but  which  I  find 
dlfflcTjlt  to  use  naturally — kudoe.  So  kudo* 
to  Mary  Collins.  Joan  Kennedy,  Jennie  Volpe, 
Katbryn  White.  Tonl  Peabody.  RegliJ* 
Brooke,  Maggie  BellotU,  Anne  Richardson, 
Helen  OT>onnell.  Kmlly  McCormack.  and  tba 
hundreds  of  other  political  wlvea  who  an 
about  to  start  on  another  round  ct  pr»* 
election  activities. 


Rnle  of  Law  on  Way  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    C,\ROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  Augjist  25,  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Sunday,  August  21,  1966,  Usue  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle-Herald  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  entitled  ■Rule  of  La'.v 
on  Way  Out."  Editor  Louis  Harris  has 
written  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  a  sub- 
ject which  should  be  of  concern  to  all  of 
us.  and  I  commend  his  comments  to  the 
consideration  of  my  coHeafl;ue.s. 

This  Nation  today  is  rapidly  moving 
away  from  the  rule  of  law  to  the  rule  of 
man,  and,  unless  this  trend  Is  reversed, 
the  noble  efforts  of  our  forefathers  may 
be  laid  waste.  I  ask  uanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  piinted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RuLK  or  Law  on  Wat  Out 
The  nation  right  now  Is  suffering  the  acute 
end  results  of  liberal"  rejection  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  favor  of  the  rule  of  men.  In  arbi- 
trary school  "guideUnes."  But.  as  Uie  slang 
expression  hiia  It.  you  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet. 

The  .'Vci.nilni.stration's  demonstration  cities 
proposal,  as  embodied  in  the  omnibus  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966, 
would  set  new  monarrhlal  patterns  exceeding 
anything  George  ni  ever  dreiuned  of.  Theeo 
provisions  were  brovight  to  the  attention 
of  the  nallon  In  a  column  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrlck.  published  Friday  in  The  Chronicle. 
The  need  for  better  housing  Is  incontest- 
able. Were  the  bill  .simply  bo  provide  alloca- 
tions for  cities  to  improve  housing  as  needed 
in  each  locality,  with  no  .itrincrs  attached, 
city  councils  all  over  the  motion  -A-ould  cheer. 
Instead.  In  order  to  get  the  advanUige  of 
tax  funds  (which  "liberals"  always  forget 
are  made  po.sslble  by  Uixpayers  In  the  states 
and  localities),  projects  must  be  shaped 
"to  the  satisfaction  of  the  .Secretary  (of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development) ."  These 
are  some  of  the  areas  In  which  the  Secretary's 
dictatorship  would  be  exerted: 

Projects  muBt„  to  the  Secretary's  satisfac- 
tion, "reduce  educational  disadvantage." 
That  means  he  could  order  school  bussing, 
100  per  cent  school  Intesratlon  tomorrow 
morning  100  per  cent  faculty  desegregation, 
or  any  innovation  he  pleased — the  law  simply 
Bays   "to  the  Secretary's  satisfaction." 

Projects  must  contribute  to  "a  well  bal- 
anced city  with  adequate  facilities  for  edu- 
cation and  recreation  and  housing  at  all  In- 
come levels."  With  the  club  of  fund  cut- 
offs, federal  bureaucracy  could  goad  local  gov- 
ernment Into  arm-twisting  prl^~ite  ownership 
Into  steps  which  "liberals"  In  Washington 
consider  desirable  "balance  " 

Not  by  law.  mind  you.  Just  "to  the  Sec- 
retary's satisfaction." 

The  projects  must  provide  "educational  and 
social  services  necessary  to  serve  the  p>oor 
and  disadvantaged  In  the  area."  SuppKjee 
the  Secretary,  In  his  Infinite  wisdom,  decided 
that  In  order  to  qualify  for  desperately 
needed  water  and  sewer  lines,  a  city  must 
also  pay  for  sucb  "social  servlcea"  as  a  dozen 
heavily  staffed  recreational  halls  which  It  did 
not  feW  It  could  afford  to  finance,  even  In 


part?  Not  a  thing  In  this  bill  to  keep  the 
demand  from  being  made  and  enforced. 

A  catch-all  provision.  In  case  fiscally  re- 
sponsible city  councils  might  find  a  loophole, 
is  that  a  cltjr's  program  must  meet  "such  ad- 
ditional requirements  as  the  Secretary  m.\y 
establish  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title."    Such  as  what? 

And,  as  a  bar  to  any  law  on  the  local 
levpl,  the  bill  says  the  Secretary  will  give 
"maximimi  consideration"  to  whether  a  city's 
"substantive  local  laws  are.  or  ciin  be  ex- 
pected to  be,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  this  program." 

There  h.ia  been  some  lingering  doubt  on 
the  part  of  optimists  that  the  anti-demo- 
cratic "Ubertil"  element  can  change  our  form 
of  government.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
should  remove  any  question. 

Unless  we  can  secure  a  return  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  law  and  of  Constitution,  we  are 
headed  for  an  arbitrary  government  by  of- 
ficial whim  -call  it  what  you  will. 


All  Take  and  No  Give 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augiist  25. 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  frank  and  objective  commentary  on 
the  misdirected  leadership  which  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  claims  to  be  giving 
the  Negroes  of  Chicago,  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Dally  News,  Saturday,  August 
20.  which  I  wish  to  direct  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members: 

Au.  Takx  and  No  Grvs 

If  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  will  stop 
playing  to  the  galleries  long  enough  to  think 
about  the  whole  problem  In  Chicago,  he  may 
come  to  realize  why  the  city  had  to  have  a 
moratorium  on  mass  marching. 

It  Is,  of  course,  dramatic  for  Dr.  King  to 
harangue  a  Negro  audience  by  shouting  "We 
aren't  going  to  let  any  Injunction  tiu-n  us 
around,"  and  "I'm  ready  to  go  to  Jail  in 
Chicago,"  and  "We're  going  all  the  way." 
But  less  drama  and  more  common  sense  and 
responsibility  are  needed  at  this  point.  Chi- 
cago has  been  on  the  verge  of  an  explosion 
of  exasperation  and  bitterness  that  could 
make  civil  rights  progress  harder  by  tenfold. 
It  can  yet  be  goaded  Into  such  an  explosion. 

If  It  Is  too  much  to  hope  that  Dr.  POng  will 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  whole  commimity 
along  with  that  of  the  Negroee  who  are  part 
of  It,  then  Chicago's  Negroes  are  being  short- 
changed In  the  leadership  department. 

For  Dr.  King  must  know  the  connection 
between  mass  marches  and  riots;  he  must 
be  aware  that  simultaneous  demonstrations 
scattered  around  the  city  reduce  the  ability 
of  the  p>olice  to  maintain  law  and  order,  he 
must  know  the  connection  between  ha- 
ranguing crowds  to  a  frenzy  of  furj*.  and  the 
current  attacks  on  firemen. 

Wednesday's  "summit"  meeting  attended 
by  political,  religious,  civic  and  rights  lead- 
ers disclosed  earnest  and  widespread  commu- 
nity desire  to  help  break  down  the  barriers 
that  prevent  Negroes  from  living  where  they 
chooee.  'While  there  was  no  complete  meet- 
ing of  minds.  Imjwrtant  areas  were  discov- 
ered where  all  sides  could  cooperate  In  at- 
tacking present  restrictions. 

But  co-op>eratlon  requires  some  gl%e  on 
both  sides.    Dr.  King's  subsequent  behavior 
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suggested  he  thought  he  had  the  city  by  the 
throat,  and  meant  to  choke  It  Into  total  sub- 
mission. 

That  is  demagoguery,  and  Chicago  will  not 
tolerate  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  white 
Chlcagoans  who  believe  in  emancipation  of 
Negroes  and  an  end  of  the  ghettos  will  turn 
hostile  if  the  Negro  thrust  for  rights  infringes 
seriously  upon  the  community's  right  to  se- 
curity against  lawlessness  and  intimidation. 
If  Dr.  King  wants  no  more  Injunctions  Is- 
sued, let  him  co-operate  In  removing  the 
need  for  such  injunctions. 


High  Interest  Rates 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  if  permitted  to  continue,  the 
new  high  interest  rates  are  going  to 
stifle  business  and  In  some  cases  severely 
cripple  many  business  operations  and 
Impose  severe  hardships  on  individuals 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  people  in  my  State  and  I  am 
sure  all  over  this  Nation.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  this  concern,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  most  appropriate  letter 
from  the  distinguished  mayor  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak..  Herschel  Lashkowitz,  and  a 
commendable  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Fargo  City  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CrrY  OF  Fargo.  N.  Dak., 

^  August  19,  1966. 

Hon.  MttTON  R.  YocNc. 

VJS.  Senator, 

State  of  North  Dakota, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Young:  At  last  Tuesday's 
City  Commi.>;slon  meeting  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  tight  money  market  was  before 
us  for  consideration,  and  at  that  time  I  urged 
the  adoption  of  a  Resolution  which  would 
reflect  the  concern  of  the  people  of  Pargo 
at  this  alarming  development. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
duly  certified  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. I  most  respectfully  ask  chat  this 
Resolution  together  with  the  accompanying 
letter  be  Introduced  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  for  all  members  of  the  Congres.-^  and 
those  In^overnment  to  take  cognizance  of. 

There  is  not  only  a  growing  concern  In 
this  area  concernlnp;  tight  money  but  almost 
an  anxiety,  and  in  certain  quarters,  even  an 
alarm  as  they  see  cert.ain  types  of  construc- 
tion coming  to  a  halt,  particularly  In  the 
home  building  industry  and  also  the  buying 
and  selling  of  homes.  As  recently  as  this 
morning  concern  was  expressed  to  me  by  a 
prominent  businessman  that  this  trend 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  new  com- 
mercial development  as  well.  Translated  In- 
to meaningful  terms  as  it  relates  to  our 
economy,  this  means  a  decline  In  lobs  a 
decline  In  payrolls,  a  decline  In  purchasing 
power,  and  a  general  downswing  in  thi 
business  community.  It  Is  already  being  felt 
In  other  communities  In  our  state  seriously 
and  we  here  In  Pargo  and  Moorhead  are 
concerned  that  we  are  about  to  receive  a 
severe  blow  to  our  economy 


To  supplement  these  comments.  I  would 
add  that  I  find  this  general  concern  being 
expressed  elsewhere  In  the  state  as  I  meet 
people  and  they  express  themselves.  I  am, 
therefore,  addressing  as  strong  an  appeal  as 
possible  to  our  Congressional  delegation  and 
those  with  responsible  positions  In  govern- 
ment to  take  the  necessary  affirmative  action 
as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  avert  this  dis-as- 
trous  trend  which  appears  immincn*. 

We  recognize  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  you  are  coping,  and  we  know 
you  will  give  this  your  profound  and  serious 
consideration. 

Respectfully, 

Het.schei,  L'.suKOwrrz. 

Mayer.   Prc'idcnt,    Boo'd   of  dty  Com- 
missioners. 
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REGt-L.AR     MEETlNf:.     BOARD     OF    CiTT     COMMIS- 

siONFRs.  City  of  Pargo,  N.  Dak  ,  Tuesday 
August  16.  1966 

The  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  City 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Pargo.  North 
Dakota  was  held  In  the  City  Commissioners' 
Room  at  the  City  Hall  at  8:30  o'clock  am 
Tuesday.  August  16.  1966. 

The  Commissioners  present  or  absent  were 
as  shown  following: 

Present:  Johnson,  Korsmo,  Oakev.  Markev 
Lashkowitz. 

Absent:  None. 

President  Lashkowitz  presiding. 

RESOLUTION     REGARDING     HIGH     INTEREST    RATES 

At  the  request  of  President  Lashkowitz  the 
following  Resolution   was   offered: 

Commissioner  Oakey  offered  the  following 
Resolution  and  moved  its  adoption: 

"Whereas.  The  Board  of  City  Commission- 
ers of  the  City  of  Pargo.  North  Dakota  Is 
concerned  and  alarmed  at  the  escalation  of 
Interest  rates:  and 

"Whereas.  Being  mindful  of  the  responsi- 
bilities Inherent  In  the  keeping  of  the  money 
of  its  citizens,  now.  therefore,  be  it 

■•Resolved.  By  the  Board  of  City  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota 
That  its  President,  Her.schel  Lashkowitz.  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  Instructed  to  communicate 
the  concern  of  this  Bo.ard  to  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
the  entire  Nori.h  Dakota  delegation  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  praying  some"  action  to  reverse 
the  upward  trend  of  Interest  rates,  and  tc 
alleviate  the  tight  money  situation;  and 

-Further,  To  urge  that  any  appropriate 
action  possible  be  taken  to  bring  the  Federal 
Reserve  discount  rates  down  to  the  level  of 
la-'t  year,  together  with  Federal  Reserve  re- 
q-airementB  and  such  other  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  relieve  the  tight  money  situa- 
tion." 

Second  by  Markey.  On  the  vote  being 
'-aken  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Resolution,  Commissioners  Johnson 
Markey,  Korsmo,  Oakey  and  Lashkowitz  all' 
voted  aye. 

No  Commissioner  being  absent  and  none 
voting  nay,  the  President  declared  the  Reso- 
lution to  have  been  dtily  passed  and  adopted. 
Mayor  Herschel  Lashkowptz, 
President,  Board  of  City  Commissioners. 

CERTinCATi;    OF    CTTT  AUDITOR 

State  of  North  Dakota, 
County  of  Cass,  sa. 

I.  P.  R.  Pahrlander,  do  hereby  certify  Uhat 
I  am  the  duly  appointed,  qualified  and  acUng 
City  Auditor  of  the  City  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota:  and 

That  the  foregoing  is  a  full,  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  a  Reeolutlon  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Pargo  at  the  Regular  MeeUng  of  the  Board 
held  on  Tuesday,  Axigust  18,  1966;  and 

That  such  Reeolutlon  is  now  a  part  of  the 
permanent  records  of  the  City  of  Pargo 
North  Dakota,  as  sticb  records  are  filed  In 
the  office  of  the  City  Auditor. 

[SEALJ  p.  R,  Pahrlander. 

City  Auditor. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  An  VES 

Thursday,  August  25,  1966 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  e.xtcnd 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  the  out- 
standing address  before  the  graduating 
clar.<=  for  the  U.S.  Naval  Justice  School  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Base.  Newport,  R.I.,  by 
tlie  very  able,  distinguished  commanding 
officer  of  Uiat  fine  school,  Capt.  Anthony 
J.  DiVico. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  re- 
marks of  Captain  DiVico,  and  I  know  that 
cveiyone  who  reads  them  will  be.  His 
remarks  are  in  the  best  traditions  of  Uic 
Navy,  and  I  congratulate,  and  compli- 
ment him  upon  his  splendid  talk  and  for 
his  learned,  dedicated  leadership  which  is 
rccosnlzcd  by  all  those  who  are  familiar 
with  it.  It  is  very  reassuring  for  me,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  of  this  great  deliberative 
body  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  to  have 
tills  verj-  impressive  testimony  of  the  con- 
tributions of  our  great  Navy,  not  only  as 
an  invaluable  arm  of  the  national  de- 
fense, but  as  a  militant  champion  for 
justice  for  its  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

The  weakening  of  the  moral  fiber  of 
this  country  has  progressed  to  a  point 
where  It  is  causing  noticeable  erosion  of 
our  social  structures.  Our  legal  system, 
regardless  of  how  weU-developed  and 
well-defined  it  has  become,  is  rendered 
ixjwcrless  when  the  citizenry  It  serves  no 
longer  feels  morally  compelled  to  obey  the 
law.  ExtemaUy-imposed  law  cannot 
succeed  when  internally  imposed  law  no 
longer  exists.  The  law  must  depend  on 
the  activating  force  of  public  opinion, 
if  it  is  to  be  efifectlvely  enforced. 

The  present  situation  confronting  us.  Is 
pinpointed  most  succinctly  and  realisti- 
cally, I  believe.  In  Captain  DiVico's  fine 
address.  His  appraisal  of  the  moral 
feebleness  of  our  civilization  cannot  help 
but  strike  a  note  In  all  thinking  indi- 
viduals, and  It  was  natural  that  his  views 
have  received  very  favorable  comment  in 
and  out  of  the  military,  in  the  press  of 
several  States,  and  among  the  bench  and 
bar,  and  civic  groups. 

I  Include  this  thoughtful  compelling 
address  in  the  CoNGRESSION.^L  Recopd: 
Role  of  the  Military  Lawyer  in  American 
Sociirrv  Today 
(By  Capt.  Ajitliony  J.  DeVlco,  US.  Navy) 
My  remarks  this  morning  pertain  to  your 
role  as  a  lawyer— not  so  much  to  vour  roie  as 
a  highly  skilled  legal  technician;  "nor  to  your 
role  and  responsibilities  as  a  lawver  for'and 
within  the  military  community;  "but  rather 
to  your  role  as  a  lawyer  in  its  broadest,  and 
perhaps  most  Important  sense — the  lawyer  as 
a  leader  in  American  society  at  large. 

In  this  country  erf  ours,  the  heritage  of  the 
lawyer  Is  not  only  to  be  an  advisor  of  his 
client  as  to  what  the  law  is.  but  also  to  be  a 
partlclp.ant  and  a  leader  in  the  formuiaUon 
of  social  and  public  policies.  The  fine  hand 
of  the  lawyer  is  found  In  nearly  all  of  the 
policy  pronouncements  by  our  leading  pubUc 
oflicials.  Let  me  Illustrate.  Twenty-five  of 
the  66  signers  of  the  DeclaraUon  of  Inde- 
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pendence  and  31  of  the  55  members  of  the 
Constttutlonal  OonvenUon  were  members  of 
the  legal  profeeBlon.  Twenty- three  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  have  been  prac- 
ticing lawyers  and  two  others  had  studied 
law.  And,  according  to  the  latest  Congres- 
sional Directory  I  have.  50  "c  of  the  Cabinet 
members,  two- thirds  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  the  Governors  In  29  states  and 
some  14%  of  government  officials  were  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession.  If  we  move  out 
of  the  Held  of  government  we  discover  that 
some  two  per  cent  of  U.S.  clergymen,  six  per 
cent  of  the  medical  doctors,  seven  per  cent 
of  sclenUsta  and  engineers,  and  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  professional  educators,  bank- 
ers, and  corporation  executives  are  members 
of  the  legal  profession. 

From  the  figures  Just  cited,  it  Is  abun- 
dantly clear,  I  beUeve.  that  members  of  our 
profession  have  throughout  the  past  and  do 
at  the  present  occupy  positions  of  leadership 
throughout  the  entire  fabric  of  American 
society.  Clearly  then.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
lawyer  In  America,  be  he  Judge,  an  advocate. 
Congressman,  teacher,  military  person,  or 
whatever,  he  has  traditionally  been  architect 
as  well  as  custodian  of  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
American  experience  of  over  175  years. 

It  Is  a  truism  that  law  is  simply  a  body  of 
prescriptions  for  human  behavior  and  that 
wherever  law  is  found  there  is  human  con- 
duct which  Is  made  non-optional  or  obliga- 
tory. This  obligation  on  the  individual  Is  an 
external  oriented  coercion;  for  example,  any 
criminal  code  Ls  simply  a  legal  order  backed 
up  by  threats — the  coercion  exists  In  the 
power  of  the  state  to  carry  out  the  threats, 
where  an  Individual  contravenes  the  code. 
The  consensus  of  an  enlightened  citizenry  to 
support  such  a  code  Is  an  essential  element 
In  its  effectiveness,  because  social  control 
cannot  be  carried  out  by  a  criminal  code  and 
Its  apparat\is  of  enforcement  standing  alone. 
The  rule  of  law  requires  additionally  the  in- 
ternal oriented  moral  value  of  the  citizenry — 
the  social  conscience,  if  you  will,  which  is 
the  ethical  norm  of  the  citizenry  at  large. 
Without  this  ethical  underpinning,  our  rule 
of  law  becomes  a  wasting  asset. 

Necessarily,  the  professlonali.Rm  of  the  law- 
yer Involves  in  addition  to  guardianship  of 
the  rule  of  law,  another  dimension :  the  law- 
yer is  also  the  sustalner  and  preserver  of  the 
often  unwritten,  but  otherwise  articulated 
social  values  and  ethics  upon  which  the 
American  system  functions.  These  values 
and  ethical  norms  are  the  very  bedrock  upon 
which  the  law  and  the  essence  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  have  always  rested. 

IiCgal  rules  and  moral  or  ethical  rules  do 
have  a  common  feature:  both  n.iles  are  bind- 
ing independently  of  the  consent  of  the  in- 
dividual bound.  Pot  example,  why  do  we  not 
commit  murder — we  feel  obligated  not  to 
commit  murder  for  two  reasons:  first,  murder 
ia  prohibited  by  the  law  of  our  domestic 
criminal  code;  secondly,  miu-der  is  repre- 
hensible for  us  In  conscience,  in  ethics  or 
morality.  In  short,  to  commit  murder  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  and  contrary  to  our  social 
values. 

According  to  the  historians,  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  due  to  several  causes. 
But.  all  authorities  agree  that  one  of  the 
causes  was  the  deterioration  of  the  sense  of 
social  responsibility  not  only  of  the  Roman 
citizenry  but  also  of  Its  leadership.  This 
was  a  moral  decay;  a  decay  of  values.  The 
magnificent  system  of  Roman  law  could  not 
alone  support  the  Roman  way  of  life  In  the 
face  of  eroding  social  values.  Roman  law  la 
with  us  today  In  content  and  form,  but  the 
splendid  Rotnan  civilization,  which  was  as- 
sisted to  greatness  by  this  very  law.  has  not 
been  with  us  for  some  2000  years.  The  thrust 
of  my  remarks  today,  therefore.  Is  not  di- 
rected so  much  to  the  law  or  the  legal  sys- 
tem per  se,  but  rather  to  the  all  Important 
substructure  of  the  law  which  permeates  and 
▼italizes  the  law  Itself.    For  it  is  upon  these 


values  behind  tiie  law  that  the  posture  of 
American  society  is  predicated.  Lx>rd  Mac- 
Mlllan  put  U  well  when  he  said.  "Tlie  ulti- 
mate Justification  of  the  law  Is  to  be  found, 
and  can  only  be  found,  in  moral  coiisidera- 
tlon."  And  Ju-st  a  few  -A-eeks  a^o.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren,  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  City 
Ln  connection  with  the  estabilslmicnt  of  an 
Institute  on  law  and  ethics  at  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  .\merica  rosUited 
Lord  \iaoMUIaii's  observation  when  he  said, 
"Without  moral  convniitment  of  the  {>eople 
to  ol:>€y.  tile  I.lw  is  quite  helpless  " 

Lat.ely.  certain  rosporvslbk-  f,':o;ips  in  our 
society,  the  clererv,  public  offici.ils.  including 
law  enforcement  f>ersons.  educators,  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  among  oi  liers.  have 
all  perceived  and  many  have  noted  with 
alarm  a  deterioration  of  the  tr:iditlonal 
Amerif'an  values  upon  which  etlectiie  .Amer- 
ican law  rests  Tlie  manifestations  of  this 
degeneration  t^ke  many  forms  and  usually 
result  in  a  perversion  of  the  values  of  truth 
and  Justice. 

What  are  srime  of  the  signs  of  this  decay 
of  traditional  .\merican  values?  A  short  time 
ago  the  local  press  (Rhode  Island)  carried 
an  account  of  a  hit  and  run  victim  who  w.-vs 
left  lying  in  the  middle  of  a  niajor  highway. 
A3  the  man  lay  prT>su-ate  on  the  highway, 
four  cars  slowed  down  and  drove  around  the 
body  without  .stopping.  A  fifth  car  stopped 
and  gave  ii.'wi.st^auce  to  the  critically  injured 
man.  Witnesses  could  not  rememl>er  any- 
thing that  w.'us  lielpful  m  identifying  the 
guilty  car.  Why  were  witnesses  so  bare  of 
information?  Why  did  four  c;u-s  pass  the 
victim?    Something  is  wrong 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  national  press  car- 
ried the  story  of  an  elderly  man  who  was  at- 
tacked by  four  knife-wielding  hoodlums. 
Several  onlix>kors  from  the  safety  of  office 
windows  viewed  the  spectax^le  without  so 
much  as  phoning  the  police.  An  almost 
Identical  incident  occurred  several  months 
ago.  e.xcept  that  the  victim  was  a  young  girl 
who  was  .'aped  and  mort^illy  suibbed  In  a 
process  that  t(X)k  some  f^-enty  minutes. 
Again  onNx^kers  from  office  windows  and 
apartments  viewed  the  spectacle  and  did 
nothing — even  to  not  phoning  the  police. 
Something  is  WTong,  it  seems  to  me. 

High  .=;choc>ls  and  colleges  are  being  plagued 
by  cheating  among  their  students.  In  some 
Instances  non-cheating  students,  despite  be- 
ing subject  to  an  honor  code,  have  failed  to 
report  the  cheaters.  .Some  of  our  service 
academies  have  even  been  ridiculed  because 
they  liave  such  a  thing  as  an  honor  code. 
One  student  told  an  Investigating  committee 
that  the  false  ethic  of  not  "ratting" — this  was 
jj^ls  word — on  his  fellow  student  was  in- 
stilled in  him  by  his  father  who.  apipaJllng 
as  it  may  seem,  w.as  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession.     Something  is  WTong  here,  too. 

-Also  recently  we  read  that  an  executive  of 
a  large  corporation  publicly  apologized  be- 
fore a  Congressional  Committee  for  the  com- 
pany's hLnng  of  prlv-at^e  Investlgawrs  to  In- 
quire into  the  life  and  per.'sonal  habits  of  an 
individual  who  had  authored  a  b^M^k  critical 
of  some  of  the  corporation's  practicee.  The 
company,  it  seemed  to  me.  was  far  more 
Interested  in  obtiUnlng  information  about 
the  authors  private  life  than  In  obtaining 
Information  concerning  the  issues  raised  In 
the  book.     Something  Is  wrong  here,  too. 

Now  in  describing  these  Incidents  I  am 
reminded  of  the  stx>ry  of  the  four  blind  men 
of  Hindustan  who  went  to  see  the  elenshant. 
Bach  delivered  a  sefparate  opinion  as  to  wb&t 
he  thoxight  the  beast  was.  The  flnst  blind 
man  had  felt  the  elephant  at  the  trunk 
and  rerported  that  an  elephant  ■was  some- 
thing like  a  snake.  The  second  man,  fee- 
ing the  elephant's  ear,  reported  that  the  ele- 
phant was  sccnething  like  a  fan.  Tb/a  third 
blind  man  felt  the  task  and  said  an  eleptvairt 
was  a  spear.  The  fourtb  felt  the  abdomen 
and  announced  that  an  eiepihant  is  a  w«Il. 
The  incidents  I  have  Just  reoovinted  I  rtvw 


as  signs  of  an  erosion  In  the  bedrock  of 
the  American  value  stnicture.  However, 
others,  as  with  the  men  of  Hindustan,  may 
see  them  differently. 

The  tragedy  In  the  Instances  I  have  men- 
tioned Ues  In  the  moral,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
legal,  derelictions  of  not  only  the  partici- 
pants but  the  witnesses.  These  individuals, 
who  I  am  siu-e  for  the  most  part  desire  to  be 
good  and  believing  citizens  in  the  American 
democratic  .society,  by  their  conduct  are 
vulgarizliig  the  v.ilues  and  rule  of  law  in 
their  society. 

One  obvious  deleterious  effect  of  .such  an 
attitude  is  a  bre.akdown  in  law  enforcement 
and  where  the  police  jxiwer  of  the  com- 
munity Is  impeded  or  rendered  impotent  by 
the  lack  of  support  of  the  cltizeiu-y.  public 
interest  and  society  itself  must  and  does 
suffer.  The  back!x)ne  of  any  society  Is  its 
criminal  code.  Without  life  being  contin- 
ually breathed  Into  it  by  a  high  moral  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  history 
atte.sts  only  too  well  that  anarchy  results. 

Having  painted  this  rather  grim  picture 
of  the  trend  taking  place  in  our  society — 
you  may  rightly  ask:  What  can  we  do? 
What  ought  to  be  done? 

Lawyers  have  alvra.ys  been  confronted  by 
clients  who  desired  more  than  a  fair  trial; 
clients  who  want  to  prevail  at  all  costs,  not- 
withstanding the  truth  and  Justice  Involved 
in  the  controversy.  The  percentage  of  such 
clients.  I  am  Informed  by  lawyers  Is  way.  way 
up  In  recent  years. 

We  lawyers  are  well  aware  that  It  Is  the 
duty  of  counsel  to  undertake  the  defense  of 
a  person  accused  of  crime  regardless  of  coun- 
sel's personal  opinion  as  to  his  guilt.  Other- 
wise, Innocent  persons,  victims  only  of  sus- 
picious circumstances,  might  be  denied  a 
proper  defense.  Also  we  are  aware  that  hav- 
ing undertaken  such  defense,  counsel  Ls 
bound  by  all  fair  and  honorable  means  to 
present  every  defense  that  the  legal  code 
permits.  But.  It  Is  not  the  duty  of  counsel 
to  do  anything  and  everything  that  may 
enable  him  to  succeed  Ln  winning  his  client's 
cause.  Counsel  does  owe  entire  devotion  to 
the  Interests  of  his  client;  that  Is  to  say, 
warm  zeal  Ln  the  maintenance  and  defense 
of  his  client's  rights  and  the  exertion  of  his 
utmost  learning  and  ability  to  the  end  that 
nothing  be  taken  or  be  withheld  from  his 
client  save  by  the  rules  of  law  legally  ap- 
plied. The  great  trust  of  counsel  Is  to  be 
I>erformed  within  and  not  without  the 
bounds  of  the  law — for  the  office  of  counsel 
does  not  permit,  much  less  does  It  demand  of 
him  or  any  client,  violation  of  law  or  any 
matter  of  fraud  or  chicane.  Counsel  must 
obey  his  own  conscience  and  not  that  of  his 
client  and  he  should  use  his  best  efforts  to 
restrain  and  to  prevent  his  cMent  from  do- 
ing those  things  which  counsel  himself  ought 
not  to  do. 

Although  I  have  been  remarking  on  the 
moral  and  legal  obligations  upon  defense 
counsel  these  obligations  are  fully  applicable 
to  the  prosecutor.  The  proeecutor  represents 
the  government,  and  the  government  Is  you — 
each  one  of  you  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can society.  The  prosecutor  is,  then,  Ln  the 
large  sense,  counsel  for  the  community  of 
citizens,  collectively  and  Individually.  Many 
of  the  rights  of  each  of  you  Is  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  the  prosecutor,  who  with  warm 
zeal  and  learning  Is  devoted  to  protecting 
your  Interests,  which  here  are  the  public  In- 
terest. In  short,  the  prosecutor  Is  your 
counsel.  Just  as  the  defense  counsel  Is  the 
accused's  counsel.  The  fundamental  duty 
of  both  counsel  is  the  same.  They  have  a 
common  quest  of  finding  the  truth.  It  Is 
only  upon  truth  that  Jixstlce  can  be  dis- 
pensed. Both  defense  and  prosecutor  have 
the  duty  to  discover  the  truth  using  what- 
ever means  are  available  to  them  within  the 
realm  of  the  law. 

As  William  Howard  Taft  put  It.  "The  awak- 
ened moral  conscience  of  the  country  can 
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find  no  better  object  for  Us  Influence  than 
In  making  law>-ers  undersUuid  that  their  ob- 
ligation to  their  clients  Is  only  to  see  that 
their  clients'  legal  rights  are  protected,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  lose  their  Identity  as 
officers  of  the  law  in  the  cause  of  their  clients 
and  recklessly  resort  to  every  expedient  to 
win  the  case" 

As  officers  in  military  service  we  are  already 
conunltted  in  the  first  Instance  to  devoting 
our  lives  to  the  protection  of  our  country 
from  the  enemies  without.  As  members  of 
the  legal  profession  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  committed  to  protect  the  country  from 
the  erosion  of  the  rule  of  law  within.  We 
have  a  first-rate  legal  system  in  this  country. 
but.  then,  so  did  ancient  Rome.  Oiu-  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  is  among  the 
oldest  in  the  world — and  It  took  more  than  a 
sophisticated  legal  system  to  bring  this 
about.  The  rule  of  law  can  exist  for  a  while 
without  a  moral  fiber  and  ethical  founda- 
tion. The  law  of  the  Roman  Empire  did 
that.  The  shell  of  Roman  law  persisted  and 
is  with  us  today,  but  the  Roman  civilization 
has  long  perished.  No  rule  of  law  can  con- 
tinue to  exist  without  connection  to  funda- 
mental values.  Bishop  James  Pike,  lawyer 
as  well  as  clergyman,  in  his  recent  book  "Be- 
yond the  Law."  wherein  he  considers  the 
ethical  meaning  of  the  lawyer's  vocation, 
sums  up  an  approach  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion. He  states  that  the  lawyer  does  not  do 
enough  In  merely  telling  his  client  what  the 
law  Is;  that  Is  to  say,  what  his  client  can 
and  cannot  do  legally.  In  addition.  Bishop 
Pike  adds,  the  lawyer  should  guide  his  client 
In  what  he  ought  to  do  according  to  the 
Judeo-Christlan  ethic  as  well.  The  mechan- 
ics of  legal  process  are  not  enough.  The 
law  must  also  relate  to  a  value  theory. 

I  am  well  aware  that  It  Is  not  an  easy 
task  today  for  one  to  go  out  and  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  fundamental  American  values 

one's  time  Is  at  a  premium;  one's  audience 
may  at  times  be  unresponsive,  dlstlnterested, 
bored.  One  may  further  be  Judged  by  some 
as  old-fashioned,  "square"  or  obsolescent. 

In  my  own  personal  quest  of  assisting  in 
perfecting  American  values.  I  am  sustained 
by  an  observation  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  a  young  man  and  before  he  became  a  great 
public  figure.  He  said,  in  a  speech  delivered 
In  Springfield,  Illinois,  In  1837: 

"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  It  be  taught  In 
schools,  seminaries,  and  In  colleges;  let  It  be 
preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  leg- 
islative halls,  and  enforced  In  courts  of  Jus- 
tice. And.  in  short,  let  It  become  the  politi- 
cal religion  of  the  nation,  and  let  the  old 
and  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave 
and  the  gay  of  all  sexes  and  tongues  and 
colors  and  conditions  sacrifice  unceasingly 
upon  Its  altars.  Let  every  American,  every 
lover  of  liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his  pos- 
terity, swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution 
never  to  violate  In  the  least  particular  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate 
their  violation  by  others." 

I  commend  this  course  of  action  to  each 
of   TOU. 


Modern  Miracle  at  the  Red  Sea 

Extension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  25, 1966 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
press  to  an  achievement  by  an  American 
firm,  based  at  Eddystone,  Pa.,  not  far 


from  Philadelphia,  which  I  feel  is  worthy 
of  recognition. 

Water  is  a  necessity  of  life,  wherever 
one  may  chance  to  live.  In  many  parts 
of  this  land  and  overseas,  there  are  vast 
arid  and  semiarld  areas — water-starved 
desertland.  If  inhabitants  of  these  areas 
could  only  have  enough  fresh  water  for 
drinking  and  for  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial uses,  their  natural  talents  and  ener- 
gies could  be  concentrated  on  construc- 
tive, rather  than  destructive  ends. 

The  troubled  Near  East,  with  its  vast 
North  African  desert,  is  one  such  region. 
And  it  is  of  this  region  of  which  I  speak 
with  reference  to  an  achievement  which 
Pennsylvania  engineers,  who  made  it 
possible,  term  a  "Modem  Miracle  at  the 
Red  Sea." 

Several  years  ago.  Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton  Corp..  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
awarded  by  the  Government  of  Israel  a 
contract  to  build  that  water-starved  na- 
tion's first  major  desalination  plant,  to 
transform  the  salty  water  of  the  historic 
Red  Sea  Into  1  million  gallons  of  potable 
water  each  day.  Since  the  water  of  the 
Red  Sea  Is  30  percent  saltier  than  normal 
ocean  water,  this  represented  a  scientific 
challenge  of  major  proportions. 

Now,  Baldwln-Lima-Hamllton  Corp.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  vast  Armour  &  Co. 
chemical,  foods,  and  Industrial  products 
complex,  has  been  notified  by  the  Israel 
Government  of  the  official  acceptance  of 
the  desalination  plant  built  at  the  city 
of  Ellat  in  Israel  on  the  Red  Sea.  In  its 
notification,  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
was  Informed  that  It  had  far  surpassed 
Its  contractural  guarantees  as  to  quan- 
tity and  purity  of  the  desalted  water  to 
be'Jproduced. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  official 
letter  of  notification  received  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Liston.  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Baldwln-Llma-Hamllton 
Corp.,  from  Mr.  Jacob  Pelled,  managing 
director  of  the  Israel  Electric  Corp..  Ltd 
the  power  agency  for  that  nation,  and  a 
report  on  this  notification  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin of  August  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  IsRAEi,  Electric  Corp.  Ltd  , 

Haifa,  Israel.  August  5.  1966. 
Mr.  Andrew  Liston. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  fndu.?- 
trial  Equipment  Division,  Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  U.S.A. 
Dear  Mr.  Liston:    I  have  the  honour  of 
Informing    Baldwln-Llma-Hamllton    Corpo- 
ration on  behalf  of  the  Israel  Electric  Cor- 
poration of  bringing  the  flash-dlstlllatlon  de- 
salination plant  at  Ellat.  Israel  into  regular 
commercial  operation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  advise  you  that  the 
plant  has  been  operated  for  a  two-weeks 
test  period  at  Its  guaranteed  output  of  one 
million  gallons  per  day  of  dlsUlled  water 
drawn  from  the  Red  Sea  at  the  Bay  of  Eaiat 
Furthermore,  during  the  last  two  months 
the  plant  was  tentatively  operated  at  a  con- 
stant onrtput  of  6  percent  higher  than  guar- 
anteed with  peaks  reaohing  26  percent.  The 
individual  influence  of  both  systems  of  oper- 
ation on  corrosion  effects  is  being  investi- 
gated. 

At  all  times  of  operation  an  average  water 
product  purity  of  a  to  10  ppm   (parts  per 
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million)  of  dissolved  solids  has  been  ob- 
tained, which  Is  considerably  better  than  the 
25  ppm  specified  In  the  contract 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  wiiter 
taken  from  the  Red  Sea  Is  by  30',  saltier 
(4  6  percent  TDS)  when  compared  with  r.or- 
mal  ocean  water  (3.5  percent  TDS)  Acci- 
dental presence  of  small  quantities  of  waste 
or  oil  has  not  required  additional  chemical 
treatment  other  than  the  conventional  chlor- 
Ination  of  the  sea  Intake. 

We  feel  that  the.:,e  results  reflect  the  Joint 
efforts  of  your  engineers  and  our  engineers 
whD  succeeded  In  overcoming  the  problems 
encountered   during   the   runnmp-ln    period. 

We  are  sure  that  the  experience  gained  In 
the  Ellat  plant  will  be  of  value  for  the  de- 
velopment of  future  and  bigger  plant.s.  both 
in  our  country  and  for  other  nations  in  need 
of  fre.<^h.  potable  water. 
Sincerely. 

J  Pelled, 
Managing  Director. 

Red  Sea  Passes  Acceptance  Test 
(By  Karl  Abraham  i 

Tlie  first  plant  to  extract  a  million  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  a  day  from  the  briny 
Red  Sea  In  Israel  has  passed  a  two-week  ac- 
ceptance test  run,  Baldwln-Llma-Hamllton 
Corp.  officials  announced  here  today. 

The  Philadelphia  firm  built  the'  plant  in 
Its  Eddystone  facility,  then  assembled  it  on 
the  Bay  of  Ellat,  at  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

In  a  letter  of  acceptance,  made  public  at 
a  press  conference  at  the  Midday  Club.  Jacob 
Pelled,  managing  director  of  the  Israel 
Electric  Corp..  said  the  plant  was  producing 
fresh  water  at  five  percent  above  design 
capacity,  and  reached  25  percent  above  capa- 
city during  certain  peak  periods. 

PRODUCES  POWER,  TOO 

The  Red  Sea  water  is  about  30  percent 
saltier  than  ocean  water.  In  addition  to  the 
fresh  water  output,  the  Ellat  plant  also 
provides  6  700  kilowatts  of  electric  power. 
It  burns  oil. 

Andrew  Liston.  vice  president  of  BLH.  said 
Israel  now  contemplates  a  150  mlilion  gal- 
lon-per-day  facility. 

The  Ellat  plant  is  able  to  produce  fresh 
water  at  about  $1  per  thousand  gallons  at 
the  plant.  This  water  contains  only  two 
parts  per  million  In  Impurities  (PPM),  com- 
pared to  47,000  PPM  In  the  raw  water  of  the 
Red  Sea.  U.S.  Public  Health  Bureau  stand- 
ards for  potable  water  are  250  PPM  of  im- 
purities, or  less. 

The  Ellat  plant  is  one  of  only  a  few  plants 
In  the  world  capable  of  providing  such  a 
quantity  of  fresh   water  from  salt  water. 

An  American  Installation  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  produces  2.1  million  gallons  per 
day,  and  a  2.4-minion  gallon-per-day  plant 
Is  under  construction  in  Key  West. 

The  oil-rich  Kingdom  of  Kuwait  leads  the 
world  In  total  capacity  with  several  plants 
providing  a  total  of  13  million  gallons  per 
day.  and  expects  soon  to  raise  this  to  30 
million  gallons. 

One-mllllon-gallon  plants  also  are  operat- 
ing at  Preemont.  Tex.,   and   Roswell.   N  M 
and  another  Is  to  be  built  Ui  San  Diego,  Calif! 

All  these  plants  use  conventional  fuels  to 
power  the  water  plant  and  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. At  present,  only  a  small  plant  in 
McMurdo  Sound,  Antarctica,  is  driven  bv  a 
nuclear  reactor. 

NUCLEAR    PROJECT 

However,  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  CommisBlon  announced 
last  week  that  a  150- million-gallon  nuclear- 
electric  plant  to  also  provide  1,800  megawatts 
of  electricity  U  to  be  built  near  Los  Angeles. 

The  AEC  said  It  expects  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce fresh  water  at  a  cost  of  21  9  cenus  per 
thousand  gallons  at  the  plant,  and  27  cents 
per  thousand  gallons  at  the  customers  tap. 
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Water  rat«a  to  conaumera  arouad  the  coun- 
try generally  average  35  to  40  cent*  per  thou- 
sand gallons,  but  In  many  areas  the  water 
works  are  municipally  operated,  and  costs  of 
operation  are  levied  on  the  city's  taxpayers. 

Philadelphia  produces  water  at  a  coet  of 
about  seven  cents  per  thousand  gallons  from 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  and 
with  distribution  and  overhead  costs  added. 
sells  it  to  consumers  at  about  16  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  (to  be  increased  to  20  cents 
next  year). 

The  EUat  plant,  and  most  other  large- 
production  plants,  \ise  a  method  known  as 
flash  evaporation.  The  Salt  water  is  heated 
to  about  190  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  passes 
through  a  series  of  evaporation  chambers, 
each  three  degrees  cooler  than  the  previou.s 
one.  and  each  at  a  slightly  lower  pressure,  .so 
that  the  water  flashes  into  steam  without 
additional  heat.  ' 

Ellat  uses  30  flash  stages,  producing  water 
at  100  degrees  In  the  last  stage.  Raw  salt 
is  used  both  In  the  condensing  coils  and  to 
carry  heat  between  stages.  It  Is  this  con- 
servation of  heat  and  the  press  are -con  trolled 
evaporation  that  has  introduced  economy 
into   desalting  water. 

ELBCTRicrrr  pRorrr 

Straight  distillation  plants,  of  the  kind 
used  aboard  ships,  are  much  more  costly. 
The  government's  plan  to  marry  a  desalting 
plant  to  a  nuclear  power  plant  would  provide 
even  cheaper  heat. 

However,  the  proposed  plant  near  Los  An- 
geles does  not  provide  for  reduction  of  water 
production  costs  by  the  profits  earned  by  sale 
of  electricity,  according  to  a  Department  of 
Interior  spokesman. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  US. 
Department  of  Health  considers  water 
^ith  up  to  250  parts  per  mlUion  of  im- 
purities as  drinkable.  The  achievement 
of  producing  water  from  the  very  salty 
Red  Sea  with  virtually  no  Impurities  at 
all,  as  stated  in  the  official  letter  of  noti- 
fication from  the  Israel  Government, 
speaks  for  itself. 

Salt  water  can  now  be  transformed 
Into  potable  water  for  drinking  and  for 
agricultural  and  industrial  purposes.  For 
example,  here  in  the  United  States,  with 
considerable  help  from  the  Department 
of  Interior's  OfBce  of  Saline  Water  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Los 
Angeles  MetropoUtan  Water  IHstrlct  now 
is  ready  to  embark  on  a  project  to  pro- 
duce 150  million  gallons  of  water  each 
day  for  that  water-short  west  coast 
region. 

More  than  97  percent  of  the  worlds 
water  Is  found  in  the  oceans  and  seas. 
Many  areas  in  the  world — in  fact,  entire 
nations — have  had  their  development 
held  back  for  centuries  by  lack  of  water. 
■  The  desalination  plant  sit  Eilat,  Israel, 
Is  the  forerunner  of  a  lOO-million-gal- 
lon-per-day  plant  which  that  water- 
starved  nation  Is  contemplating  for  the 
near  future. 

Baldwln-Lima-Hamilton  has  a  long 
period  of  experience  in  desalination. 
Since  1922,  It  has  designed  and  built 
more  than  350  fresh  water  units  produc- 
ing more  than  70  million  gallons  of  water 
daily  in  30  States  at  home  and  in  16 
coimtrles  abroad. 

Baldwin-Llma-Hamllton  has  also  been 
the  builder  of  fresh  water  plants  for  the 
VS.  Navy.  Among  its  more  recent  naval 
Installations  are  the  vast  desalination 
plants  on  thfe  biggest  VS.  passenger 
liner,  the  SS  United  States,  and  on  the 


Navy  aircraft  carriers,  US  3.  Forrestai 
and  U.S.S.  Saratoga. 

Pennsylvanlans  are  proud  of  this  new 
achievement  in  Israel  by  Baldwin-Llma- 
Hamilton  Corp.,  and  acclaim  it  for  its 
accomplishment. 


Black  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

I  IF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOU.se  op  REPRE^E.NTATIVE.S 
Thursday.  August  25.  1966 

Mr  DIGGS.  Mr.  Sjioakcr.  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  following'  sUU-meiil  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  26. 
1966.  I  urge  its  careful  reading  by  my 
colleasxies  of  Congress; 

It  Is  Not  Enough  To  Conoe.mn  Black 
Power 

In  ;;s!ht  of  recent  discussions  about  tactics 
and  goals  of  the  civil  rights  movement  I 
thovight  it  rr.;ght  be  helpful  Lt  I  could  share 
some  of  my  experience  and  thought. 

The  introduction  of  the  slogan  'Black 
Power"  has  caused  substantial  onfusion 
and  al.irm.  It  arouses  .ipprehen.slon  becavi.se 
some  of  Its  advocates  approve  the  u.se  of 
Violence  M  f.;rce  social  change  ;ind  with  It. 
Negro  £ep:ir;iU.5m.  Confu.slon  ar;..cs  bec'uise 
others  use  the  s;ime  slogan  to  urge  acquisi- 
tion of  political  power  la  areas  where 
Negroes  .ire  a  matorlty  They  Unilt  violence 
to  use  in  self-defense.  I  thint  the  following 
points  should  be  considered: 

1.  The  slog.m  was  an  unwise  cliolce  at  the 
outset.  With  the  violent  coimotalion.^  that 
now  ait.^ch  to  the  words  it  has  become 
d.ingeroui  .a:ci  injurious.  I  have  made  it 
clear  that  to.'  .SCLC  and  myself  adherence  to 
nonviolence  and  Negro-White  unity  ia  an 
imperative  Our  method  is  related  to  our 
objective.  We  have  never  sought  the  moral 
goal  of  freedom  and  equality  by  immoral 
means.  Bloclc  supremacy  or  .aggressive  blade 
violence  is  as  invested  with  evil  .us  white 
supremacy  or  white  violence. 

2.  The  slogan  "Black  Power"  In  Its  ex- 
tremist's sense  Is  supported  by  but  a  tiny 
minority  of  Negroes.  During  Uie  pist  weeks 
I  have  m.irched  with  more  than  30,000 
Negroes  in  Mississippi  and  another  60.000  in 
Chicago.  It  can  safely  be  .said  that  despite 
passionate  and  emotional  appeals  for  "Black 
Power"  over  90"  of  these  dedicated  activists 
remained  adherents  of  the  time-tested  prin- 
ciples of  non-violence  and  interracial  unity. 

■Vet  It  IS  not  enough  to  condemn  a  new 
concept  nor  to  be  oomplaccnt  because  Its 
appeal  Is  narrow.  The  new  mood  has  arisen 
from  real,  not  imaginary  causes.  The  mcxxl 
expresses  an  angry  frustration  which  Is  not 
limited  to  the  few  who  use  It  to  Justify  vio- 
lence. Millions  of  Negroes  are  frustrated 
and  angered  because  extravag.ant  promises 
made  lesa  than  a  year  ago  are  a  shattered 
mockery  today.  When  the  1966  voting 
rights  law  was  signed  It  w.ls  pnxilaimed  as 
the  dawn  of  freedom  and  the  open  door  to 
opportunity.  What  was  minimally  required 
under  the  law  was  the  appointment  of 
hundreds  of  registrars  and  thousands  of 
Federal  marshals  to  Inhibit  southern  ter.'or. 
Instead,  fewer  than  forty  registrars  were  ap- 
pointed and  not  a  single  Federal  law  ofHcer 
capable  of  making  an  arrest  wa»  sent  into 
the  south.  As  a  consequence  the  old  way 
of  life — economic  coercion,  terrorism,  mur- 
der and  Inhuman  contempt — continued  un- 
abated. 

In  the  northern  ghettos,  unemployment. 


housing  discrimination  and  slum  schools 
constituted  a  tdwerlng  torture  chamber  to 
mock  the  Negro  who  tries  to  hope.  There 
have  been  accomplishments  and  some  ma- 
terial gain.  But  these  beginnings  have  re- 
vealed how  far  we  have  yet  to  go.  The  in- 
consistencies, resistance  and  fainthearted- 
nes.T  of  those  in  power  give  desperate  Negroes 
the  feeling  that  a  real  solution  is  hopelessly 
distant.  Many  Negroes  have  given  up  faith 
in  the  white  majority  because  "white  power" 
with  total  control  has  left  tliem  cmpty- 
h.inded. 

-  Suirounded  by  an  historic  prosperity  in  the 
white  society,  taunted  by  empty  promises, 
liumiliated  and  deprived  by  the  filth  and  de- 
cay of  his  ghetto  home,  some  Negroes  find 
violence  alluring.  They  have  convinced 
them.seUes  that  it  is  the  only  method  to 
shoe!:  and  pres.sure  the  white  majority  to 
come  to  terms  witli  an  evil  of  staggering  pro- 
portions. 

I  cannot  question  that  tliese  brutal  fact.s 
of  Negro  life  exist.  I  differ  with  the  ex- 
treniist  solution.  SCLC  was  the  first  Negro 
organization  to  offer  mass  non- violent  di- 
rect action  as  an  effective  alternative  to  vio- 
lence. Our  demonstrations,  boycotts,  civil 
disobedience  and  political  action  in  Negro- 
White  unity  won  significant  victories.  In 
our  Judgment  it  remains  the  metliod  that  can 
succeed.  In  this  conviction  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Negroes  are  still  with  us.  Even  more 
that  this.  I  confidently  believe  that  the  call 
for  "Black  Power"  ■will  rapidly  dlminlsli. 
Many  of  those  who  seek  relief  through  its 
emotional  catharsis  will  return  to  the  dis- 
ciplined ranks  of  nonviolent  direct  action. 
The  "Black  Power"  slogan  comes  not  from 
a  sense  of  strength  but  from  a  feeling  of 
weakness  and  desperation.  It  will  vanish 
when  Negroes  are  effectively  organized  and 
suppoited  by  self-contidence. 

Some  established  Negro  leaders  are  bit- 
terly denouncing  the  black  power  advocates 
and  urge  that  they  be  treated  as  untouch- 
ables. I  think  this  wrill  tend  to  increase  ex- 
tremist behavior  as  it  convinces  extremists 
that  the  more  privileged  Negro  is  Joining  tlie 
white  oppressor  to  perpetuate  poverty  and 
discrimination.  Some  of  the  Negroes  advo- 
cating violence  argue  that  whenever  one  of 
their  number  Is  murdered  or  brutalized,  the 
white  power  structure  appoints  anotlier  mid- 
dle class  Negro  to  a  highly  paid  position 
They  then  move  to  an  equally  fallacious  posi- 
tion urging  that  the  poor  Negro  turn  against 
the  "middle  class"  Negro.  This  mutual  fos- 
tering of  disunity  is  the  road  to  disaster  for 
all. 

There  may  t>e  no  means  of  obviating  all 
riots  everywhere  this  summer.  SCLC  has. 
Jiowever,  offered  a  constrtictive  lesson  in  its 
recent  actions.  We.  with  others,  were  daring 
enough  to  march  through  Mississippi  to  give 
disciplined  expression  to  burning  indigna- 
tion. In  the  face  of  cries  of  black  power 
we  helped  to  summon  60.000  Negroes  in  the 
sweltering  slums  of  Chicago  to  assemble  non- 
violently  for  protest — and  they  responded 
magnificently.  The  biu-den  now  shifts  to  the 
municipal,  state  and  Federal  authorities  and 
all  men  in  seats  of  pwwer.  If  they  continue 
to  use  our  nonviolence  as  a  cushion  for  com- 
placency, the  wrath  of  those  suffering  a  long 
train  of  abuses  will  rise.  The  consequence 
can  well  be  unmanageable  and  persisting  so- 
cial disorder  and  moral  disaster.  How  ironic 
■  it  \a  that  in  Chicago,  fotu-  days  of  rioting 
were  precipitated  by  the  shutting  of  water 
hydranta;  the  autliorities  then  found  $10.- 
000  for  portable  pools  but  meanwliile  the 
State  wa«  spending  $100,000  per  day  for  the 
National  Guard.  America  will  have  to  see 
that  the  opulent  life  of  so  many  of  its  people 
cannot  exist  in  tranquillity  if  other  millions 
BtlU  languish  in  bitter  poverty  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

Negroes  can  still  march  do'vra  the  path  of 
nonviolence  and  Interracial  amity  If  white 
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America  will  meet  them  with  honest  deter- 
mination to  rid  society  of  its  inequality  and 
Inhumanity.  Negroes  have  to  acquire  a 
share  of  power  so  that  they  can  act  In  their 
own  Interests  as  an  Independent  social 
force — so  that  they  can  develop  In  responsi- 
bility by  learning  the  proper  uses  of  power. 
The  majority  of  Negroes  want  to  share  power 
to  bring  about  a  community  In  which  neither 
power  nor  dignity  will  be  colored  black  or 
white.  They  seek  a  community  of  Justice 
and  security  so  that  their  children  will  be 
able  to  Identify  with  the  American  dream 
as  equals  and  not  through  the  bars  of  a 
grim  Blum  prison.  SCLC  will  continue  Its 
principled  quest  to  make  these  goals  a 
reality. 

Mah'hn  Luther  King,  Jr. 


A  Mach-Abused  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   DJJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing   editorial    from     the    Tuesday, 
August  23,  Washington  Evening  Star: 
A  Much-Abused  Freedom 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  very  reluc- 
tant, and  rightly  so,  to  sanction  curbs  on 
freedom  of  speech.  The  thought  is  that 
It  Is  better  to  let  anyone  say  what  he  wants 
to  say,  and  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people  to  recognize  a  crackpot 
when  they  hear  one. 

Very  few  people  would  contend,  however, 
that  freedom  of  speech  Is  an  aljsolute  right. 
When  the  reckless  exercise  of  the  right 
raises  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  violence, 
freedom  of  speech  ought  to  be  c\irbed.  And 
that  point,  we  think,  has  been  reached  by 
some  of  the  hate-inciters  who  have  appeared 
on  the  troubled  racial  scene. 

In  Chicago  last  Sunday,  the  police  arrested 
a  States  Rights  "orator"  and  someone  who 
Identified  himself  as  an  Imjjerial  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Ku  mux  Klan.  'What  they  said 
has  not  been  quoted  in  the  news  reports, 
but  it  must  have  reached  the  outer  limits 
of  tolerance.  For  the  police  did  not  arrest 
another  speaker,  George  Lincoln  Rockwell, 
our  home-grown  Nazi.  His  remarks  were  re- 
ported and  there  Is  only  one  thing  that  can 
be  said  of  them:  They  obviously  were  in- 
tended to — and  did — Incite  his  white  audi- 
ence to  atUick  a  group  of  demonstrators  led 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  marches  which  Dr.  King  is  organizing 
in  Chicago  are  of  dubious  wisdom,  to  say 
the  least.  The  stated  purpose  is  to  promote 
open  housing,  and  they  are  having  quite 
the  opposite  effect.  Nevertheless,  he  has  a 
protected  right  to  stage  the  marches  as  long 
as  they  are  conducted  peacefiilly  and  are 
not  In  violation  of  any  court  order.  Further- 
more, this  is  a  right  which  the  Rockwells 
and  the  other  kooks  should  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  abridge. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael,  who  showed  up  in  Anacostia  the  other 
night  to  deliver  a  "hate"  speech.  Among 
other  things,  he  threatened  to  bum  down 
the  city  unless  home  rule  Ls  granted,  urged 
his  listeners  not  to  be  ashamed  when  some- 
one talks  about  looting,  and  predicted  that 
the  white  folks  are  going  to  be  running 
tomorrow  and  should  take  their  "dirty 
cracker  cops"  with  them.  Given  the  pre- 
vailing climate  in  Anacostia,  if  this  kind  of 
irresponsible  talk  Is  not  a  direct  Incitement 
to  violence,  we  don't  know  what  would  be 


What  the  champions  ot  the  right  of  free 
speech  overlook  In  all  oT  tbls  Is  that  other 
people  have  rights,  too.  One  of  theee,  as 
stated  by  the  President,  Is  the  right  to  be 
secure  in  the  streets,  In  their  homes  and  In 
their  places  of  business.  This  right  -will 
never  be  enjoyed  as  long  as  the  hate- 
mongers  are  i>ermltted  to  encourage  the 
mobs  to  trample  on  It. 


Incitement  to  Riot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
speech  on  the  House  floor  on  August  8,  I 
stated  that  those  who  have  advocated 
civil  disobedience — the  right  to  obey  only 
those  laws  which  they  think  are  just — 
have  sown  to  the  wind  smd  America  is 
reaping  the  whirlwind.  This  double 
standard  of  law  and  conduct  has  resulted 
in  a  chain  reaction  of  civil  disobedience 
across  America.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
intelligent  men  with  positions  of  heavy 
responsibility  have  erred  in  echoing  the 
insidious  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience. 

One  of  my  distinguished  constituents, 
Mr.  James  E.  Price,  Alabama  chairman 
of  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
and  their  southern  region  adviser  has 
called  my  attention  to  the  article  entitled 
"Rouse  the  Masses"  in  the  August  8  issue 
of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  pages 
40  and  41,  and  I,  in  turn,  recommend  it 
to  you.  The  article  serves  to  con-oborate 
my  contention  that  statements  by  leaders 
in  politics,  civil  rights,  and  religion  have 
helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  conduc- 
ive to  riot  and  lawlessness  in  this  country. 

The  article  follows : 

Rouse    the   Masses 

Many  people  are  convinced  that  state- 
ments Of  leaders  In  politics,  civil  rights  and 
religion  have  helped  to  spread  a  riot  mood  in 
the  U.S.  Some  of  the  statements  cited  in 
this  connection,  in  editorials,  letters  to  the 
editor  and  other  expressions  of  public  opin- 
ion, are  as  follows: 

President  Ljmdon  Johnson:  "I  am  proud 
this  morning  to  salute  you  as  fellow  revolu- 
tionaries. Neither  you  nor  I  are  willing  to 
accept  the  tyranny  of  poverty,  nor  the 
dictatorship  of  Ignorance,  nor  the  des- 
potism of  Ul  health,  nor  the  oppression  of 
bias  and  prejudice  and  bigotry.  We  •want 
change.  We  want  progress.  We  want  it 
both  abroad  and  at  home — and  we  aim  to  get 
it.  ...  I  hope  that  you  .  .  .  will  go  out  Into 
the  hinterland  and  rouse  the  masses  and 
blow  the  bugles  and  tell  them  that  the  hour 
has  arrived  and  their  day  is  here;  that  we 
are  on  the  march  against  the  ancient  enemies 
and  we  are  going  to  be  successful."  (Aug. 
3.  1965.  speech  at  the  White  House  to  college 
student*.) 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey:  De- 
scribing what  he  would  do  If  he  liad  to  live 
In  slums — "I  think  you'd  have  more  trouble 
than  you  have  had  already,  because  I've  got 
enough  spark  left  In  me  to  lead  a  mighty 
good  revolt  under  those  conditions."  The 
Vice  President  also  said  that  tmleas  Congress 
provides  rent  subsidies  for  the  poor,  "We 
will  have  open  violence  in  every  major  dty 
and  oounty  in  America."  (July  18  speech  at 
New  Orleans.) 

Robert   C.   Weaver,    Secretary   of  Houfilng 
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and  Urban  Development:  "If  the  average 
whlt«  American  put  himself  in  the  shoes  of 
the  average  black  American,  he  would  be 
Just  as  angry,  Just  as  prone  to  violence  as 
the  Negro  is  today.  The  thing  that  sur- 
prises me  is  that  it  hasn't  happened  before  " 
(July  20  news  conference  in  Washington.) 

Senator  Robert  P.  Kitnnedt  (Dem.).  of 
New  York:  "There  U  no  potnt  in  telling 
Negroes  to  obey  the  law,"  because  "to  many 
Negroes  the  law  is  the  enemy,"  and  in  the 
New  York  City  riot  areas,  the  law  "has  al- 
most always  been  used  against  Negroes  " 
(Statement  of  Aug.  17.  1965  ) 

Representative  Adam  Clatto.v  PoweLl 
(Dem).  of  New  York:  "It  is  almost  a  his- 
torical axiom  that  you  can  only  trample  on 
a  people  so  long  before  that  people  reach  up 
from  the  gutters  and  try  to  break  both  your 
feet.  This  is  precisely  what  black  people 
did  In  Los  Angeles.  I  do  not  agree  nor  have 
I  ever  accepted  violence  as  a  solution.  1  have 
always  condemned  It.  But.  in  Los  Angeles, 
this  was  an  oppressed  people's  last  resort 
proclaiming  to  the  world:  'Now  hear  this:' 
The  world  heard  and  listened  carefully  and 
with  awed  respect."  (Address  In  Buffalo 
N.Y..  Aug.  27.  1965.) 

Richard  Shaull.  professor  of  ecumenics. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary:  "There  may 
In  fact  be  some  situations  in  which  only  the 
threat  or  use  of  violence  can  set  the  process 
of  change  in  motion.  Students  and  leaders 
of  the  poor  In  the  urban  ghettos  in  the 
United  States  soon  find  that  they  cannot 
solve  their  problems  tmtil  fundamental 
changes  occur  In  the  whole  structure  " 
(Speech  to  World  Conference  on  Church  and 
Society  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  JiUv,  1966.  i 
Stokely  Carmichael,  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee: 
"Negroes  certainly  see  that  thU  is  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  and  they  want  to  share 
In  the  wealth.  And  the  feeling— whether  or 
not  the  white  press  likes  this,  whether  or  not 
the  white  liberals  like  It — is  that  If  ( Negroes  | 
cannot  enjoy  part  of  that  dream,  they're 
going  to  burn  the  coimtry  down."  (Inter- 
view In  Jime  4.  1966,  Issue  of  "The  National 
Guardian,"  which  styles  Itself  a  "progressive 
news  weekly.") 

"If  you  talk  about  Chicago,  you  talk  about 
a  Daley  machinery  (Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley) 
that  runs  and  controls  the  lives  of  millions 
of  black  people.  .  .  .  They  need  black  power 
to  deal  with  that  man.  They  need  to  orga- 
nize themselves  and  smash  his  machinery 
into  a  thousand  pieces  so  the  Democratic 
Party  will  never  be  able  to  pick  it  up 
again.  .  .  ."  (On  NBC-TV  "Todav"  show, 
July  26.  1966.) 

Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  head  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence: "Our  power  does  not  reside  In  Molotov 
cocktails  [  firebombs ),  rifles,  knives  and 
bricks.  The  ultimate  weakness  of  a  riot  is 
that  it  can  be  halted  by  superior  force.  We 
have  a  non-violent  army  that  no  violent 
force  can  halt  and  no  political  machine  can 
resist.  .  .  .  This  day  we  must  commit  our- 
selves to  make  any  sacrifice  necessary  to 
change  Chicago.  This  day  we  must  decide 
to  fill  up  the  Jails  of  Chicago  if  necessary  in 
order  to  end  slums."  (Address  at  Negro  rally 
in  Chicago,  July  10,  1966  ) 

"There  are  too  many  persons  In  white 
society  who  are  more  devoted  to  tranquillity 
and  the  status  quo  than  to  Justice  and  hu- 
manity. Now  these  are  the  persons  you  lose 
along  the  wayside,  but  those  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  .  .  .  will  certainly  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  militant  movement."  (On 
NBC-TV  "Today"  show.  July  26,  1966.) 

Floyd  B.  McKisslck,  national  director  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality:  Nonviolence 
Is  "a  dying  phUosophy"  that  no  longer  can 
"be  sold  to  the  black  pec^le."  (At  CORE 
convention,  July  3,  19M.) 

William  Booth,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
City  Commission  on  Human  R^hts:  "I  don't 
preach  violence.  But  if  the  people  aren't 
getting  what  tliey  need  they  ahould  go  cut 
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and  take  It."  (At  convention  of  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  July  5, 1966.) 

Hardy  Pry.  field  secretary  for  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee:  'Tm 
not  going  to  stand  around  and  let  anybody 
beat  me  or  anybody  else  on  this  march.  I 
don't  know  the  Lord's  Prayer  any  more.  I've 
got  me  a  new  prayer  now — and  It  shoots  six 
ahoU."  (Statement  on  July  25.  1966.  during 
the  course  of  a  march  on  the  Brownsville, 
Tenn..  courthouse.) 

Disavowals  of  violence  have  been  made  re- 
peatedly by  many  top  American  officials. 
President  Johnson  and  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, for  example,  have  denounced  rioting 
and  rioters  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and 
■o  have  many  civil-rights  figures.  However. 
police  offlclala,  local  political  leaders  and  some 
members  of  Congress  site  statements  such 
aa  those  above  as  part  of  the  climate  that 
has  fostered  violence.  In  addition  are  the 
pamphlets  and  other  publications  flowing 
Into  Negro  areas  and  openly  inciting  slum 
dwellers  to  guerrilla  war.  One  pamphlet 
from  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (RAM) 
says:  "Weapons  of  defense  employed  by  Afro- 
American  freedom  Rghten  muBt  conalst  of  a 
poor  man's  arsenaL  Gasoline  fire  bombs 
(MolotoT  cocktails) ,  lye  or  acid  bombs  (made 
by  Injecting  lye  or  acid  In  the  metal  end  of 
light  bulbs)  can  b«  used  extensively.  .  .  . 
Extensive  sabotage  Is  possible.* 


Medicare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   MXW    TO»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Thursday,  August  25. 196S 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  state  my  gratification  that  Presl- 
doit  Johnson  has  ordered  an  Inquiry  to 
determine  why  medical  costs  are  increas- 
ing Inordinately.  We  in  this  Chamber. 
who  gave  to  medicare  legislation  our 
most  serious  consideration,  must  now  be 
disheartened  to  note  that  some  doctors 
have  raised  their  fees  at  the  exepnse  of 
a  Oovemment  program  designed  to  aid 
our  elderly  citizens.  ' 

Earlier  this  week,  I  felt  obligated  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  this 
Chamber.  My  request  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  most  qualified  source  in  this  matter. 
should  conduct  an  Inquiry  into  the  rise 
in  medical  fees  la  now  being  imple- 
mented. I  wish  to  encourage  the  Secre- 
tary to  look  into  all  areas  of  health  care 
costs  u  affected  by  medicare. 

At  a  time  when  the  cost  of  food  and 
other  essentials  of  the  average  consiuner 
is  soaring,  we  must  try  to  prevent  heavier 
financial  burdens  to  our  citizens  seeking 
health  services. 

I  place  in  the  Rxcoki}  a  series  of  arti- 
cles, printed  in  recent  issues  of  the  New 
York  Times,  which  elucidate  the  problem 
we  must  now  face : 

(Prom  the  N«>w  York  Times.  Aug.  19.  IMS] 

Doctors'  Pxes  Up  as  Mttch  as  300  PntcxNT 

Unbbx  MxDccAaa 

(By  llartln  Tolchln) 

Physicians  have  raised  their  fees  for  pa- 
tients 65  and  over  by  aa  much  as  300  percent 
since  Medicare  began  July  L 


The  widespread  increases  were  confirmed 
yesterday  by  leading  pbyslf-iaiis  ar.d  health 
insurance  officiiils  in  the  city. 

However,  officials  of  aieUlcal  societlee  In 
Westchester  and  Nassau  Counties  said  that 
although  physicians'  fees  had  ri.=en  gradually 
In  the  last  two  yea.-s.  there  had  been  no 
eharp  Increase  since  Medicare  went  Into 
effect. 

The  city  physicians  contended  that  they 
had  raised  t^e  fees  of  only  those  patients 
whom  th<y  h.ad  c.4rrie<:l  at  lower  fees  than 
prevailed  in  the  rest  of  their  practice.  Many 
were  loiigswncllnsr  patients  who  were  retired 
or  financially  dependent,  they  said. 

ELIVIIN-ATING    k    DISCOUNT 

A  Meciictre  spuke.snian  commented,  how- 
ever: "This  is  a  sltu.at.ion  In  which  the  pro- 
fessional taices  advanuure  of  the  plan." 

He  added  that  only  a  small  percent  ige  of 
physicians'  bills  had  be<?n  rereivcd  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  that  It 
was  too  early  to  discern  a  trend. 

The  Goverr;mcnt  pays  80  percent  of  a 
physician's  fee.s  after  the  firs^  ?50  annually 
under  Part  B  of  Medicare.  It  costs  sub- 
scribers $3  a  month  in  premiums. 

Some  phy.sirians  said  that  they  had  raised 
their  fees  so  that  they  could  accei>t  the 
Government  fee  as  full  payment  aiid  not 
attempt  to  collect  the  -0  percent  from  the 
patients. 

A  professor  o*  internal  medicine  who  said 
that  he  had  raised  the  office-visit  feee  of 
some  older  p,itlents  from  $10  to  $15  to  con- 
form to  his  regTilar  fees,  explained : 

"I'm  not  raising  fees  but  eliminating  a 
discount." 

Dr.  George  HLmler.  a  Manhattan  surgeon 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  coordinating  council 
of  the  City's  five-county  medical  societies, 
said  that  he  had  tripled  the  fees  of  some 
older  patien's. 

"A  lot  of  these  people  were  of  substandard 
means,"  he  said.  "Miuiy  of  them  I've  been 
carrying  at  $3  and  $5  oiSce  visits  for  years, 
because  there  was  nothing  to  raise  them 
with.     Now  they're  beiivg  raised  " 

Dr.  Himler  said  that  $10  was  his  cus- 
tomcjy  fee  for  an  office  visit. 

P.\nENTS    PAT    LESS 

He  noted  that  physioiaiis  ctistoniarily  h.ad 
adjusted  their  fees  to  take  Into  account  the 
patients'  ability  to  pay.  Consequently  the 
rich  have  paid  more  and  the  poor  less,  ho 
said. 

"This  Robin  Hood  Idea  Is  going  out  the 
window,"  Dr.  Himler  said.  "These  [poorer] 
patients  are  not  going  to  be  second-class 
patients  the  way  they  used  to  be." 

An  Internist  who  s.ald  that  he  was  raising 
fees  for  office  visits  for  many  older  patients 
fjom  $5  to  no,  to  conform  to  his  genra^ 
practice,  pointed  out  that  under  Medicare 
the  doctor  would  get  more,  although  the 
patient  would  f>ay  less. 

In  his  case  a  patient  who  formerly  paid 
$5  will  pay  only  $2.  or  20  percent  of  the 
new  fee  of  $10.  he  said. 

A   surgeon   on   a   university    faculty   said: 

"Like  every  major  medical  policy,  you  put 
down  what  you'd  like  to  get  and  hope  for 
the  best.  If  I  get  a  reasonable  fee  from  the 
Oovernment,  I  won't  even  try  to  collect  the 
rest." 

He  said  that  he  had  charged  $600  for  a  hip 
nailing,  for  which  Blue  Shield  pre.'iently  pro- 
vided an  allowance  of  $300.  The  Blue  Shield 
subscriber  Is  supposed  to  p>ay  the  balance 
at  the  hill,  but  this  la  often  waived  with 
older,  poorer  patients,  he  said. 
stJBsnnziKO  resenteb 

A  leading  Blue  Oroee  official  said:  "I've 
heard  doctor  after  doctor  say.  "Why  should 
I  oontlnue  to  subeldlze  something  that  is  no 
longer  paid  for  by  the  patients?* " 

PhysldanB*  fees  mounted  steadily  In  the 
year  that  ended  last  June,  according  to  an 


official  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Pees  for  family  physicians  roee  from  an 
Index  flgiu-e  of  121.1  In  June  1965  to  128, 
based  on  an  average  of  the  period  1957-59, 
which  Is  indexed  at  100. 

Fees  for  office  visits  have  riren  from  120.9 
to  128.1  In  the  last  year,  the  official  said. 
Fees  for  house  visits  have  risen  from  an 
index  f-gure  of  124.1  to  133.3. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  .'Vug.   10.   1066] 

US.  Pi..\NS  iNQUiaT  Into  Medical  Costs.  Up 

3  4  Percent  This  'X'ear 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

W.^SHiNCTON,  August  23. — FYcsident  John- 
son directed  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  today  to  be- 
gin a  "major  study"  of  rising  medical  costs. 

Mr.  Gardner  met  with  the  President  this 
morning  to  submit  reports  on  health  legisla- 
tion and  on  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Following  the  meeting,  Mr.  Gardner  told 
reporters  that  the  cost  of  such  medical  serv- 
ices as  hospitals  and  doctor  bills  had  risen 
3.4  per  cent  in  the  last  six  months. 

"I  am  not  saying  there  are  abuses."  he  de- 
clared, "but  we  want  to  take  a  very  hard  and 
very  quick  look  at  it.  We  will  move  rap- 
idly." 

The  study  will  be  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Labor  Department,  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  Mr.  Gardner  said. 
,.■  Mr.  Gardner  named  William  Gorham,  As- 
^slstant  Secretary  for  Program  Coordination, 
to  head  the  study, 

TO    SEEK    THB    PACTS 

Mr.  Gardner  sidestepped  questions  on  spe- 
cific step>s  the  Oovemment  could  take  if 
abuses  are  found.  He  stressed  that  the  first 
problem  was  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

However,  he  confirmed  that  the  investiga- 
tion would  cover  doctor's  fees,  the  cost  of 
medicines,  hospital  charges  and  related  medi- 
cal expenses. 

In  one  of  his  program  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Gardner  said  that  $4.1 -million  for 
Initial  planning  grants  had  been  awarded  to 
10  States  toward  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional medical  projects  to  combat  the  na- 
tion's three  major  killer  diseases — heart  dis- 
ease, cancer  and  stroke. 

LINKED    TO    MEDICABE 

In  another  rep)ort  he  noted  that  Federal 
funds  had  helped  build  or  remodel  class- 
rooms, libraries  and  laboratories  in  a  third 
of  the  nation's  campuses  during  the  fiscsil 
year  ended  June  30.  A  total  of  $627-mllllon 
was  granted  to  864  colleges  and  tmiversltlee. 
he  said. 

The  President's  directive  for  an  Inquiry 
followed  reports  that  physicians  had  raised 
their  fees  for  patients  65  and  over  by  as 
much  aa  300  per  cent  since  Medicare  began 
on  July  1. 

Under  the  Medicare  program,  the  Federal 
Oovernment  pays  80  per  cent  of  a  physician's 
fees  after  the  first  $60  a  year  under  Part  B  of 
the  program.  The  monthly  coet  to  sub- 
scribers is  $3  in  premiums. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department,  phy- 
sicians' fees  have  mounted  steadily  over  the 
last  year.  Fees  for  family  physicians  were 
said  to  have  risen  from  an  Index  121.1  in 
June.  1965  to  128  a  year  later.  The  index  is 
based  on  the  period  1957  to  1959. 

Fees  for  office  visits  were  said  to  have  rl.^en 
from  120.0  to  128.1  In  the  last  year.  Fees  for 
house  visits  rose  from  124.1  to  133.3  in  the 
same  period. 

Officials  of  medical  societies  In  Westchester 
and  Nassau  counties  have  denied  that  there 
has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  costs  since  the 
Inception  of  MedlcEtfe.  although  they  con- 
cede that  physicians  fees  have  been  rising 
gradually  over  the  past  t'wo  years. 
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Some  physicians  say  that  they  have  raised 
their  charges  so  that  they  can  accept  the 
Government  fee  as  full  payment  and  not  bill 
the  patient  for  the  20  per  cent. 

Dr.  Edwin  L.  Crosby,  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  was  quoted  re- 
cently as  saying  that  hospital  costs  have  been 
rising  by  7  to  8  per  cent  a  year  for  a  number 
of  yetu^. 

Increiiscd  wages  and  salaries  were  said  to 
have  brought  the  average  dally  cost  of  a  pa- 
tient's care  up  to  $44.48  a  day  In  the  com- 
mimity  hospiuUs  of  the  United  States. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Au?r.  25,  1966] 
Medical  Cost  iNQtmiT 
President  Johnson  has  ordered  an  Inquiry 
to  find  out  why  medical  costs  are  going  up 
twice  as  fast  as  all  other  items  in  this  in- 
flationary year.  The  recent  inauguration  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  makes  tWs  a  particu- 
larly relevant  question. 

One  possible  Incentive  for  inflation  is  Gov- 
ernment reimbursement  to  physicians  at 
"reasonable  and  customary"  rates  for  pre- 
cisely those  patients  whom  physicians  with 
sliding  fee  scales  formerly  charged  the  least. 
When  his  lowest  fees  are  raised,  the  doctor 
may  be  tempted  to  raise  the  rest  of  his  fees 
as  well.  Another  poeslble  contributing  factor 
is  reimbursement  to  hospitals  for  medical 
service  on  a  fee  basis,  even  in  specialties  for 
which  many  hospitals  have  employed  physi- 
cians on  straight  salaries,  such  as  radiology, 
pathology  and  anesthesiology. 

Lobbyists  for  practitioners  In  these  fields 
won  from  Congress  what  they  never  could  get 
out  of  many  hcspitals;  the  result  is  a  prob- 
lem for  these  hospitals,  even  thou":h  only  a 
minority  of  patients  come  under  Medicare. 
Fee  schedules  worked  out  by  Federal  Medi- 
care officials— and  by  state  officials  for  the 
yet-to-be  approved  state  Medicaid  plan— are 
higher  In  some  cases  than  Blue  Shield  sched- 
ules. Out  of  this  may  come  pressure  to  raise 
Blue  Shield  fees  and  rates  and  private  fees 
as  well. 

It  Is  too  easy  to  blame  the  new  laws  or  the 
way  they  are  administered;  obviously.  tKJth 
detached  study  and  a  much  fuller  test  must 
precede  any  definite  Judgment  on  how  much 
theey  contribute  to  the  upsweep  In  medical 
bills.  Costs  for  medical  and  hospital  serv- 
ices were  rising  f.ister  than  most  consumer 
prices  for  several  years  before  Medicare  or 
Medicaid. 

R:ush  prejudgment  of  physicians  is  equally 
unwarranted.  The  desirable  thing  now  Is 
the  investigation  the  President  hns  directed 
Secretary  Gardner  to  make.  Public  scrutiny 
should  help  guard  against  unneccfsarv  In- 
creases in  Blue  Shield  rates,  private  insur- 
ance, the  cost  of  medicine  and  private  phy- 
sicians' foes  that  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
new  Government  plans,  ir  there  are  abuses 
changes  should  be  made  before  they  can  be- 
come "reasonable  and  customary." 


This  was  the  speech  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident stressed  the  importance  of  civil 
responsibilities  in  company  with  civil 
rights. 

The  Inquirer  prophesies  that  this  wiU 
endure  as  one  of  the  President's  great 
speeches.  It  should  be  talien  to  heart, 
the  newspaper  suggests,  by  every  Amer- 
ican who  is  honestly  and  genuinely  in 
support  of  civil  rights. 

In  similar  vein,  the  Sun  declares  the 
President's  words  should  be  underlined 
arid  remembered.  It  particularly  lauds 
the  President  for  emphasizing  that  civil 
peace  is  essential  for  real  progress  in 
civil  rights.  I  caU  the  Sun  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  B:iltimore  Sun,  Aug.  22, 1966] 
Civil  BESPONsiBajTiES 
President    Johnson's    discussion    of    civil 
rights    and    responsibilities,    in    his    speech 
Saturday  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
helps  to  put  the  debate  over  "black  power'' 
and    "white   power"    in    an    orderly   setting 
Everyone  suffers  when  the  exercise  of  power 
leads  to  violence,  and  when  civil  rights  are 
stressed  more  than  responsibilities,  but  the 
poor  and  the  underprivileged  suffer  first  and 
most. 

"The  Molotov  cocktail,"  the  President  said 
destroys  far  more  than  the  police  car  or  the 
pawn  shop;  It  destroys  the  basis  for  civil 
peace  and  the  basis  for  social  progress  The 
poor  suffer  twice  at  the  rioter's  hands  First 
when  his  destructive  fury  scars  their  neigh- 
borhoods; and  second,  when  the  atmosphere 
of  accommodation  and  consent  is  changed 
to  one  of  hostility  and  resentment." 

These  words  should  be  underlined  and  re- 
membered. The  American  people  are  a  fair- 
minded  people,  as  the  President  said,  and 
they  want  to  see  that  justice  prevails.  But 
the  President  correctly  stressed  the  point 
that  civil  peace  is  essential  for  real  progress 
in  civil  rights.  And  he  quite  properly  made 
the  point  that  "civil  peace  can  exist  only 
when  all  men,  Negro  and  white  alike  are  as 
dedicated  to  satisfying  their  responsibilities 
as  they  are  dedicated  to  securing  their 
rights. 

''For  we  are,  after  all.  one  nation,"  as  Mr 
Johnson  put  it.  "It  is  our  destiny  to  suc- 
ceed or  to  fall  as  a  single  people,  and  not  as 
separate  naces."     The  President  said  In  an 

!^fv"5  ^P^^"^^  °"  '^'^^  '■'g'^'s  several  years 
ago  that  the  answer  would  not  be  found  in 
such  slogans  as  "never"  or  "now,"  but  in  the 
word  "together."  Events  since  he  made  that 
speech  have  affirmed  its  vaUdlty.  Violence 
and  discord  not  only  distract  the  country 
from  this  truth,  but  in  fact  lead  the  people 
away  from  It.  Furthermore,  the  respo^lbll- 
Itles  which  the  President  accentuates  should 
be  acepted  and  borne  by  all  citizens  togethe- 
and  by  each  citizen  Individually 


Rights  and  Responsibilities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

op    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  25. 1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
our  best  known  newspapers,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  and  Baltimore  Sun  de- 
voted considerable  editorial  space— and 
^l^}^^~^°  President  Johnson's  recent 
address  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. 


Problem  Concerning  New  Car  Tires  and 
Tire  Purchasing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIPOR>rU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\T:s 

Thursday.  August  25. 1966 
Mr    GUBSER.     Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  weeks  many  varying  views  have 

SfTtv^ff'^^cf  concerning  the  traffic 
safety  bill.  Some  adamantly  opposed 
any  type  of  Federal  control  and  others 


were  urging  stringent  controls  over  the 
automotive  industry. 

One  particular  letter  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Leonard  HeUer  constructively 
presented  a  serious  problem  regarding 
new  car  tires  and  tire  purchasing 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Heller's  remarks  will 
be  of  interest,  I  would  like  to  insert  his 
letter  at  this  point: 

San  Jose,  CALrr., 

™,     „  "^"ic  23, 1966. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Gcbsek. 
Home  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sra:  As  a  resident  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  California,  and  in 
view  of  all  the  activity  going  on  about  Auto- 
mobile Safety  and  lack  of  Auto  Tire  Stand- 
ards. I  would  like  to  let  you  know  of  the 
experience  I  have  Just  gone  through 

In  July  of  1965,  I  purchased  a  brand  new 
Mercury.  Park  Lane  (about  the  most  expen- 
sive model).  The  car  Is  excellent,  and  I 
would  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  however 
the  tires  are  another  matter. 

When  purchasing  a  car  In  the  »4500  00 
price  range,  one  natumlly  assumes  that  the 
quaaty  of  a!)  parts  are  above  average  the 
price  ceruinly  Is.  and  this  is  so.  except  for 
the  tires.  The  tires  do  look  Impressive 
shiny  black  with  that  clean  white  stripe 
white-wall,  "good  quality  for  sure"  (?) 

Everything  went  along  fine  for  about  six 
months  (approx.  5000  miles),  when  I  got 
a  flat.  This  is  to  be  expected.  I  then  called 
the  Auto  dealer.  Joe  Kerley  of  San  Jose,  and 
he  informed  me  that  the  tires  were  guar- 
oiiteed  by  the  U.S.  Royal  Tire  Company. 
Tlie  Royal  Tire  people  in  San  Jose  were  vefy 
nice  and  promptly  pro-rated  the  tire,  and 
sold  me  another  tire  of  equal  quality 

Two  weeks  ago.  (12  months,  approx  10  000 
miles) .  I  had  another  flat.  This  time  1  took 
it  directly  to  the  Royal  'Hre  Oompanv.  ai?aln 
they  pro-rated  It,  charged  me  for  the  dif- 
ference, and  sold  me  another  Ure  of  equal 
quality.  I  complained  about  the  apparent 
lack  of  quality  of  the  tire,  when  I  was  then 

t^l  TT°J^  ""■  '^'^  ''"'-'  ^  2  ply  tire,  it  meeta 
the  yjs.  Government  minimum  standards 
but  if  you  really  want  safety,  you  should 
ll\,\t,^^-  ""'^  morning  I  had  another 
flat'  this  convinced  me.  our  lives  were  reallv 
in  danger  and  I  had  better  get  new  tires 

I  have  been  shopping  all  day  for  pood 
tires    but  what  is  a   good   tire?     How  does 

«!^n,^°T  "r  °°^  "^^  ^  ^"""^  °^  ^^^r  than 
another?  Is  a  Firestone  "Deluxe  Ch.am- 
pion  better  than  a  U.S.  Royal  '"ngcr  Paw" 
or  Goodyear  "Power  Cushion",  or  Sears 
Guardsman"? 

X  chose  to  buy  the  Goodyear  "Custom 
Power  Cushion",  and  the  reason  for  tWs 
selection?,  he  was  a  good  salesman,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  Auto  dealer.  How  is 
the  public  able  to  know  whether  they  are 
purchasing  a  safe,  dependable  Ure?  Is  there 
some  sort  of  comparison  chart  available' 

The  Auto  dealer  says  he  has  now  Et.arted 
recommending  to  new  car  purchasers  « 
Change  to  a  better  grade  of  tire,  other  than 
the  one  that  comes  from  the  manufacturer 
Ur^ortun.t^ly  this  policy  wa*  sUrl^  orUy 
five  months  ago,  after  the  dealer  had  tZ 
T^"^  ""'"^I  °''''"  f^omplamts  from  other  car 
o^ers  and  so  I  was  unaware  of  the  "safe 
2  ply  tires  ,  on  my  own  car.     In  fact    mv 

iir  o'""H..r^?  '*^  ^-'^'S.  U  the  car' had 
A^Cond  tioning.  the  tires  would  have  been 
n^  it  .  1  ^^g^°^'  the  tires  are  so  margl- 
n  'J^^  .*''"'  «««<lltlonal  weight  of  the  Air 
Conditioning    (approx.   200   pounds).   Ju5tl. 

whn^^"^**  1°'  "  ^^«»"  ^«'  I  have  a  son 
Who  weighs  about  the  same  as  the  Air  Con- 
ditioning, When  he  rides  with  me.  am  I  safe? 

irJI^  ^T^^  5^'^  '^th  ^h"'"  I  dealt 
^t?H  ?>.  ;  ^''^''  ^'^  '^'^  Goodyear,  all 
stated  that  they  "wouldn't  use  2  plv  tires 
personally,"  j^t  they  continue  to  sell"  them 
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and  tt  you  really  want  a  cheap  tire,  they'll 
get  it  for  you  tool 

Prices  are  still  another  problem,  there  la 
the  retail  price,  the  "sale"  price,  a  discount 
price,  a  fleet  price,  a  dealer  price  and  ulti- 
mately the  prlr^  the  tire  dealer  thinks  you'll 
believe,  dependent  on  how  naive  you  appear 
to  be. 

In  rummatlon,  I  have  Just  paid  $123.48 
for  four  brand  new  tires  and  threw  away 
four  presumably  "good"  2  ply  tlrea,  one  of 
which  had  only  been  used  tor  two  weelu.  I 
am  In  no  position  flnanclally.  to  Just  whUn- 
sically  spend  $123.48,  yet  for  the  safety  of 
my  family  I  was  obliged  to  do  this. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  legislation 
Oongresa  U  planning,  certainly  something 
Bboold  be  done  for  the  consumer,  so  that  he 
can  at  least  have  some  understanding  of  the 
prodnct  he  wishes  to  buy.  As  for  myself, 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  some  "ort  of  Com- 
parlaon  Chart  of  tires.  Just  to  know  what  to 
aak  for.  A»  to  price.  I  can  do  my  own  com- 
perlaon  topping,  but  with  tires  I'm  com- 
pletely in  the  dark.  "Caveat  emptor",  or 
^et  the  buyer  beware",  was  never  truer  than 
In  the  are*  of  tires.  If  something  can  not 
be  done  at  the  National  level,  then  could 
It  possibly  be  done  at  the  State  level? 

I  am  not  one  to  say  that  I  need  "protec- 
tion", I  Just  want  to  be  armed  with  knowl- 
edge, I  need  a  basis  of  comparison. 

Who  can  I  turn  to? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonakd  Helleb. 

Cc^y  to:  Pord  Motor  Co.,  Mercury  Divi- 
sion; VB.  Royal  Tire  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
wrote  a  fair  and  equitable  bllL  Further, 
I  was  pleased  that  the  able  chairman, 
tha  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Harlkt  Stacocrs.  presented 
an  amendment  which  specified  a  time 
limit  for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
publish  a  uniform  quality  grading  system 
for  motor  vehicle  tires.  This  provision 
•looe  should  insure  many  more  miles  of 
safe  traveling  for  the  driving  public. 


President  on  TVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENVZSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday,  Autrust  25, 1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nashville  Tennessean  re- 
ports favorably  on  the  new  law  expand- 
ing the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
borrowing  ci«>acity  by  $1  billion. 

The  Nashville  newspaper  gives  coti- 
siderable  editorial  space  to  President 
Johnson's  remarks  in  praise  of  TVA  ac- 
complishments when  he  signed  the  legis- 
lation. Among  the  President's  points 
was  that  the  new  financing  authority 
helps  to  guarantee  the  future  of  the  area. 

For  its  own  part,  the  newspaper  would 
have  preferred  to  allow  actual  needs  de- 
termine bonding  requirements,  but  it 
welcomes  the  new  $1.75  billion  ceiling  as 
more  realistic  than  the  previous  $750  mil- 
lion. And  it  considers  removal  of  the 
old  limit  a  tribute  to  Tennessee's  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  in  the  valley 
region. 

To  preserve  this  tribute,  I  make  thi« 
editorial  a  part  of  the  Record: 


Thb  Phesidcnt  oif  TVA 

In  signing  the  billion  doll.v  self  financing 
amendment  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, Preeident  JotLoaoix  said.  "We  have  come 
here  today  to  more  than  salute  the  past,  we 
have  also  come  to  g^tiarantee  the  future." 

The  President  did  salute  the  past  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  TVA  concept.  "When  I 
came  to  Washington,  we  were  told  that  TVA 
was  doomed  to  failure.  We  were  told  that 
electricity  could  not  be  rn;uket«d  in  low- 
income  areas.  Fortunately,  better  minds  held 
sway. 

".\n  area  that  J\ist  a  few  ypirs  aa;o  w.is  the 
cradle  of  poverty  is  now  a  throwing  aJid  pros- 
pering American  oasis,"  the  President  s.ild. 

The  chief  executive  went  on  to  note  that 
the  TVA  has  done  more  tlian  bring  cheap 
electricity  to  the  homes  and  farms  and  in- 
dustries. "And  it  has  done  more  than  breathe 
new  life  into  the  economy." 

He  pointed  out  that  TVA  has  helped  bring 
about  a  halt  In  land  ero.sion.  the  mrxJernlza- 
tlon  erf  farming  methods,  wholesale  replant- 
ing of  forests,  the  ellmlntaJon  of  damaging 
floods  and  the  creation  of  a  vrtst  new  recrea- 
tion area  for  millions  of  people 

Before  slBming  the  amendment,  which  per- 
mits the  TVA  to  extend  its  borrowing  au- 
thority to  11.750.000.000.  Pre.sldont  Johnson 
also  explained  that  the  Increase  will  not  in- 
volve ■"spending  a  cent  of  the  ta.Tpayers' 
money."  He  added  with  a  sn\lle  that,  "this 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  people,  too." 

The  new  limit  permits  TVA  to  walk  fast, 
if  not  to  run.  And  the  futtire  requires  a 
fast  pace.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Tennessee  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  and  others  In  the 
valley  region  that  the  old  limits  have  been 
removed.  It  would  have  been  better  to  let 
needs  determfte  the  bonding  requirements 
without  any  arbitrary  celling,  but  at  least 
the  new  celling  Is  more  reall.-rtlc. 


A  Pacific  Bankers'  Association 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or    HAW.Ml 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24. 1966 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Join  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  Honorable  Richard  T.  ELutoa,  In  hla 
plea  for  meetings  between  bankers  in  this 
country,  Canada,  and  the  Orient  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibilities  of  forming  a  Pacific 
Bankers'  Association.  Representative 
Hanna  is  to  be  commended  for  the  initia- 
tion of  this  proposal  and  for  the  ground- 
work he  has  laid  by  con-e.sponding  with 
bankers  in  Australia,  Canada,  Hong 
Kong,  Japan,  Korea,  Malaysia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Philippines,  SLngapore;  South 
Vietnam,  Tal'.van,  Thailand,  and  the 
United  States. 

A  proposed  a.-^sociation  of  bankers  like 
this  has  dynamic  potential  for  the  coun- 
tries involved  and  for  the  Pacific  area,  in 
which  I  am  vitally  interested,  particu- 
larly because  of  the  implications  for  my 
State  of  Hawaii.  Such  an  a,s.S(x;lation 
would  offer  many  benefits  to  its  members 
in  the  form  of  mutual  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  credit,  on  investment  of>- 
portunitles,  on  market  pxjtentiaLs,  and  a 
variety  of  other  topics  of  great  utility  to 
the  economic  progress  of  the  nations  in- 
volved. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved, and  the  President  signed,  a  bill  to 


create  an  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
I  envision  the  Pacific  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion as  a  potential  private  counterpart, 
with  many  similar  functions  but  with 
many  services  to  its  members  that  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  was  not  de- 
signed to  perform. 

Like  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the 
Pacific  Bankers'  Association  could  be 
Instrumental  in  aiding  the  underdevel- 
oped coimtries  in  the  Pacific  region  to 
speed  up  their  economic  development, 
specifically  by  providing  the  type  of  in- 
formation and  coordination  necessary  to 
stimulate  export  and  import  operations. 
Not  only  would  current  information  and 
future  prognostications  about  markets 
for  various  goods  and  raw  materials  be 
useful,  but  also  the  association  could 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  details  as  to 
quality  and  standards  necessary  for  a 
member  nation  to  share  in  international 
trade. 

The  association  would  be  a  forum  for 
members  to  meet  personally  and  ex- 
change ideas  and  information  and  would 
thereby  seive  an  educational  function 
for  those  nations  striving  to  catch  up 
with  the  competition.  By  disseminating 
information  to  financial  Institutions 
around  the  world,  it  could  attract  invest- 
ment capital  so  badly  needed  if  the  Pa- 
cific region  is  to  prosper  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  International  fi- 
nancial dealings  could  be  coordinated 
and  expedited  through  cooE>eratlve  ar- 
rangements worked  out  between  mem- 
bers of  such  sin  association,  facilitating 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  materials. 

Though  we  have  several  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  mentioned  previously,  al- 
ready (^jerating  in  promoting  economic 
progress  in  the  Pacific  region,  the  Pa- 
cific Bankers'  Association  would  provide 
a  vital  impetus  from  the  private  sector 
by  enlisting  the  participwition  of  banks 
in  the  area  and  by  encouraging  private 
citizens  to  consider  the  products  and  In- 
dustry of  this  region  as  potential  sources 
of  Investment. 

I  second  Representative  Hanna's  call 
to  the  bankers  of  the  Pacific  nations  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  to  conduct  discu-sslons 
into  the  possibilities  of  such  a  Pacific 
Bankers'  Association.  Nothing  would  be 
lost,  and  the  potential  benefits  are  in- 
estimable. 


Limitations  on  Farm  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.^t 
year  In  considering  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1965.  serious  attemps  were  made  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  to  impose 
limitations  on  farm  program  benefits 
because  of  size  of  operation.  Two  at- 
tempts were  made  in  the  House,  one  in 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  which 
I  serve,  and  another  from  the  Hoiu'^e 
floor.    I  vigorously  opposed  both. 
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While  both  were  defeated,  the  imposi- 
tion of  limitations  is  still  a  genuine 
threat.  In  my  judgment,  Mr,  Speaker, 
it  would  be  very  unfair  to  impose  such  a 
grossly  unfair  handicap  to  a  scsment  of 
our  farincns.  Such  would  be  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  long-established  policy 
of  our  Nation— equal  treatment  under 
law. 

I  would  like  to  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  July  19G6,  edition 
of  Delta  Council  News,  Stoneville,  Miss., 
as  follows: 

THaF.\T    OF    LlMIT.ITIONS    SERIOL'S 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  tl'.reats  to  agri- 
culture and  to  the  nation,  since  food  and 
fiber  are  essential  to  the  nation's  welfare. 
1.-  the  repeated  attempts  to  lmix>se  limita- 
tions on  farm  program  benefits  because  of 
size  of  operation. 

These  repeated  attempts  can  be  attributed 
In  part  to  a  general  lack  of  understanding 
of  agriculture  and  its  viUil  significance.  Also, 
wo  must  recognize  tliat  a  greater  number  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  now  represent 
tirban  areas  and  large  population  centers 
where  most  of  the  people  are  not  self-em- 
ployed. Senators  and  Congressmen  repre- 
sentnting  such  areas  can  ''make  points"  with 
their  constituents  by  attacking  big  business 
or  big  agriculture  and  by  championing  wel- 
fiu-e  programs,  urban  renewal  projects,  and 
by  emphasis  on  consumer  benefits. 

The  fact  that  some  of  these  lawmakers  are 
sincere,  even  if  misguided,  does  not  make  the 
threat  le.ss  serious,  and  efforts  must  be  made 
to  develop  a  belter  understanding  of  agri- 
culture's contributions  and  problems. 

While  recent  efforts  to  impose  limitations 
have  been  defeated,  this  does  not  mean  that 
amendments  of  this  kind  will  automatically 
be  defeated  in  the  future.  In  fact,  the  most 
recent  amendment  had  a  good  chance  of 
pa,ssage  had  it  not  been  for  very  effective  and 
timely  action  by  the  National  Cotton  Coun- 
cil. Delta  Council,  Agricultural  Council  of 
Arkansas.  Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Tennessee  Agricultural  Council, 
South  Texas  Cotton  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc,  EI  Paso 
Valley  Cotton  Association,  the  Arizona  Cot- 
ton Association.  California  growers  and  the 
American    Te.xtile    Manufacturers    Institute. 

While  agriculture  is  not  as  strong  as  for- 
merly in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  it  is  as  im- 
portant, if  net  more  Important  to  the  nation, 
than  ever  before,  'With  the  warnings  that 
have  been  given,  it  is  imperative  that  agri- 
cultural organizations  and  agri-business 
groups  Join  together  in  a  coordinated,  well- 
planned,  effective  program  aimed  at  develop- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  agriculture 
by  the  American  public  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States, 


National  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASS.\CIU;SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25. 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  period  extending  from  August  20 
through  August  27  Is  being  celebrated  as 
National  Drum  Corps  Week  to  bring 
recognition  to  the  contributions  being 
made  by  thousands  of  our  citizens,  young 
and  old  alike,  to  the  spirit  of  America, 


No  parade,  public  event,  or  patriotic 
ceremony  would  be  complete  without  the 
stirring  music,  cadence,  and  colorful 
precision  of  our  Nation's  drum  corps. 
They  provide  a  vivid,  living  link  with  the 
history  and  priceless  heritage  which  is 
ours  in  this  country. 

For  several  centuries  the  fife  and  drum 
were  military  expedients,  used  to  rally 
troops  and  sisiial  commands.  From  the 
great  American  Revolution,  when  Drum- 
mer William  Dinman  beat  the  call  "To 
Arms"  on  Lexin^xton  Common,  to  the 
Civil  War.  when  the  drumming  of  the 
Ion":  roll  began  the  Battle  of  Shiloh.  the 
drum  corps  were  a  \ital  part  of  the  forces 
which  shaped  cur  destiny.  Even  as  late 
as  V/orld  War  I.  drum  signals  were  still 
piescribed  in  military  manuals. 

As  more  modem  means  of  communica- 
tions replaced  the  military  function  of 
our  drum  corps,  their  call  of  challenge 
and  inspiration  remained.  Few  of  us 
have  failed  to  be  lifted  in  spirit  and 
patriotism  as  a  dnam  corps  has  passed  by 
behind  our  Nation's  fiag.  But  tliere  is 
another  aspect  of  the  hundreds  of  drum 
corps  in  this  country  which  should  be 
emphasized. 

In  communities  all  across  America, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  are  devoting  their  time,  en- 
ergy, and  enthusiasm  during  afterschool 
hoyrs  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  prac- 
tice which  is  necessary  to  the  building  of 
a  proficient  drum  corps.  Their  parents, 
other  interested  citizens,  and  organiza- 
tions are  devoting  large  amounts  of 
money,  effort,  and  loving  interest  to  help 
them  in  this  effort.  In  doing  so  they  are 
helping  to  promote  the  kind  of  charac- 
ter development  and  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  and  duty  which  is  vital  to 
the  citizenship  training  of  our  young. 

A  drum  corps  offers  its  participants  a 
sense  of  worthwhile  accomplishment,  of 
cooperation,  of  group  spirit  and  belong- 
ing, a  chance  for  travel  and  the  sense  of 
duty  to  one  another.  But  of  more  im- 
mediate importance  to  the  young  people 
involved,  belonging  to  a  drum  corps  is 
fun,  and  it  is  clean,  wholesome  fun. 

During  this  week  approximately 
10,000  participants  are  competing  in  each 
of  the  two  largest  of  this  years  uni- 
formed group  competitions.  On  Wednes- 
day the  national  convention  of  the  'Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  presented  the 
glittering  "Million  Dollar  Pageant  of 
Drums"  in  Jersey  City.  Then  as  the 
American  Legion  begins  their  annual 
convention  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the 
Legionnaires  will  sponsor  the  group  con- 
tests which  will  climax  with  the  brilliant 
"Parade  of  Champions"  this  Sunday. 
The  thousands  who  will  take  part  in 
these  outstanding  exhibitions,  exhibi- 
tions of  skill,  determination  and  disci- 
pline, deserve  our  special  best  wishes  and 
congratulations. 

Contestants  from  my  district  and  State 
are  prominent  participants  in  both  the 
VFW  and  American  Legion  contests.  I 
recall  with  pleasure  the  honors  ccHnlng 
to  Marlboro,  Mass.,  when  its  outstanding 
American  Legion  drum  and  bugle  corps 
took  first  place  for  several  years  In  com- 
petition against  units  from  all  over  the 
country. 


I  would  like  to  commend  all  who  are 
making  our  drum  corps  and  other  sim- 
ilar groups  possible  and  for  the  contri- 
bution they  are  making  to  American  life. 
Our  Nation's  di-um  corp§  offer  a  twofold 
service.  They  offer  enjoyment  to  those 
of  us  privileged  to  see  and  hear  them, 
and  they  offer  opportunity  and  eni'ich- 
mcnt  to  those  who  make  up  their  ranks. 
During  this  National  Drum  Corps  Week 
let  us  express  our  appreciation  to  these 
deserving  groups  and  wish  for  them  in- 
creased support  and  success  in  their 
community  work. 


Redwood  National  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP  Pennsylvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
for  this  time  to  inform  my  colleagues  of 
the  present  negotiations  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Miller  Red- 
wood Co.  I  also  wish  to  point  out  to  all 
concerned  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
reach  an  agreement  for  the  preservation 
of  the  beautiful  cathedrallike  redwood 
trees  in  a  proposed  Redwood  National 
Park  in  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to  commend  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  and  the  Honorable 
Don  H.  Clausen  for  their  efforts  to  reach 
some  common  ground  with  the  timber 
interests  in  preserving  this  segment  of 
our  natural  heritage.  I  regret  that  the 
timber  Interests  have  approached  this 
proposition  in  such  an  unyielding  man- 
ner. I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  recon- 
cile the  uncompromising  position  of  the 
timber  industry  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park.  In  doing  so, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  the  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Stewart  L,  Udall.  and  the  offi- 
cials of  Miller  Redwood  Co.  I  recom- 
mend a  reading  of  this  correspondence : 

InTEBIOE    RiX£ASES    CORRESPODENCK    ON 

Redwoods  Preservation 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  Saturday 
released  copies  of  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  Miller  Redwood  Co.  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
concerning  the  Deptirtinenfs  effort  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  for  preservation  of  the 
proposed  Redwood  National  Park  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  correspondence  Is  attached. 

MrLLER  Redwood  Co  . 
Crescent  City.  Calif.,  August  18, 1966. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.«  Mr.  Secretary:  It  was  very  nice  of 
you  to  take  time  yesterday  afternoon  out  of 
your  busy  schedule,  to  meet  with  myself. 
Mr.  Darrell  Schroeder  and  our  counsel,  con- 
cerning the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park. 
As  we  advised  Senator  Kucttel.  we  have  a 
perfectly  open  mind  and  were  willing  to 
listen  to  any  suggestions  that  you  may  have. 

As  I  understand  what  you  have  proposed. 
It  Is  somewhat  along  the  following  Unes: 
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nntly,  you  feel  that  you  can  obtain  from 
I»rlTat«  foiindatlonA,  some  funds  which 
would  b«  \U6d  to  make  up  the  economic 
lowea  to  the  company  If  we  were  able  to  move 
our  present  cutting  arrangements. 

Secondly,  additional  funds  would  be  avail- 
able as  option  money  on  the  property  If  we 
were  able  to  a^ee  on  what  the  proper  price 
for  the  property  Is. 

Thirdly,  we  would  negotiate  as  to  what  the 
true  price  of  the  land  would  be. 

Fourthly,  It  was  Indicated  that  If  there 
were  deficiencies  doUarwlse  In  what  you  are 
able  to  offer,  you  felt  you  could  arrange  cer- 
tain tax  benefits  that  would  make  up  such 
deficiencies. 

Fifthly.  It  was  Indicated  to  us  that  your 
arrangement  would  be  effective  at  least  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  since 
you  Indicated  that  you  were  confident  that 
a  bill  would  be  passed  during  the  next  ses- 
■loo,  and  that  If  It  did  not  pass  the  deal 
would  be  over  with,  but  we  would,  neverthe- 
leae,  keep  the  funds  made  available  because 
of  the  economic  loss  of  the  movements,  as 
well  as  any  option  money  paid. 

As  we  understand  It,  based  upon  the  con- 
Tersatlons,  all  of  these  negotiations  would 
be  contingent  upon  the  company  picking  up 
and  moving  Its  cutting  operations.  Yet,  you 
are  aware  that  we  had,  only  within  the  hour, 
testified  that  any  moving  of  the  cutting  op- 
erations as  described  by  yourself,  would  force 
the  company  to  close  down.  This  Is  appar- 
ently a  condition  precedent  to  such  negotlas 
tlons  and  as  long  as  It  remains  as  a  condi- 
tion. In  all  good  faith  we  must  advise  you 
that  we  see  no  point  in  taking  up  your  time 
and  our  time  with  such  discussions. 

As  we  stated  In  our  letter  to  Senator 
KvcHXL  of  August  17,  and  repeated  In  the 
bearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  same  date, 
we  do  feel  a  moral  obligation  In  this  Issue 
and  It  Is  a  moral  obligation  to  all  the  people 
In  Del  Norte  County  who  would  be  obviously 
btcrt  by  the  propoeal.  When  we  first  started 
operations,  we  told  the  people  we  were  there 
to  stay.  We  are  creating  In  the  area  a  viable 
economy  for  the  first  time  In  three  genera- 
tions. We  are  there  to  stay.  We  repeat  this 
position  and  hope  that  it  will  be  finally  ac- 
cepted. 

In  the  same  meeting,  we  did  suggest  to 
you  the  poeslblllty  of  viewing  the  matter 
from  another  aspect — namely,  the  redesign- 
ing of  a  park  which  would  not  put  any  com- 
pany out  at  business  and  would  not  result 
in  economic  disaster.  In  fact,  perhaps  an 
alternative  could  be  designed  that  would  cost 
the  Government  considerably  less.  This  was 
apparently  met  with  general  rejection. 
However,  we  mxist  state  In  fairness  that  you 
did  Indicate  you  would  be  perhaps  willing 
to  discuss  the  "boundaries"  within  the  pres- 
ent park  proposal,  but  this  seems  to  be  the 
limitation  of  any  redeslgnatlon. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  hearings.  Sen- 
ator Clintom  AjrocRsoN  made  it  qxilte  clear 
that  he  felt  the  price  tag  on  the  bill  for  the 
proposed  park  was  not  realistic,  and  it  was 
apparent  he  felt  for  the  Committee  to  prop- 
erly judge  the  merits  of  the  legislation  that 
a  realistic  price  should  be  Included  in  the 
bill.  In  this  we  concur,  because  we  are  cer- 
tain that  when  the  Committee  is  appraised 
at  the  true  costs  Involved,  that  they  will 
know  that  greater  value  can  be  obtained  for 
lees  elsewhere. 

Consequently,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss 
with  you  the  true  price  that  shoiild  be  af- 
fixed to  this  bill,  but  such  discussion  should 
no  way  be  construed  as  any  diminution  of 
the  position  that  we  have  heretofore  stated, 
namely  that  we  stand  opposed  to  the  bill  and 
we  shall  continue  to  oppose  It  with  all  the 
vigor  that  we  can  muster. 

We  respectfully  await  your  advice. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  Milles. 


The   Sf.cretart   of  thk  Interios. 

Viashington.   August  19.  190$. 
iSl.  Harold  Miller. 
Miller  Redwood  Co., 
Crescent  City.  Calif. 

Dear  Mx.  Un.LER:  This  wilt  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  18.  1966.  You 
rfefused  to  conduct  a  good-faith  negotiation 
to  devise  a  solution  that  would  simultane- 
ously protect  the  econonnlc  p<-)Fltion  of  your 
company,  preeen-e  the  Inteertly  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Park,  and  give  the  Congress 
time   to   deliberat*.     Tills   is   Incredible 

The  Senate  Committee  hearings  held  in 
Crescent  City  last  month  niid  in  \Va.shlngton 
this  week  make  it  clear  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  In  Congress  and  the  country 
for  a  Redwoods  National  Piu-k.  It  is  also 
plain  from  the  statement  which  I  made  pub- 
licly at  the  hearing  last  Wednesday — and 
the  assurances  which  I  gave  you  later  at 
my  office — that  we  can  obtain  Foundation 
commitments  which  will  enable  us  to  pay 
your  company  loeses  it  might  sustain  by 
moving  your  cutting  operation  outside  the 
Park   area. 

Your  unwilllngnesB  to  even  serioii.sly  dis- 
cuss such  a  generous  solution  can  onjy  mean 
that  you  and  your  associates  have  elected 
to  pursue  an  outrageous  public -be-damjied, 
conservallon-t>e-damned  Lippro;u;h  to  this 
whole  Issue. 

Your  reply  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  you 
and  your  company  are  determined  to  defeat 
by  any  means  available  the  National  Park 
plan  transmitted  to  tLe  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  February.  I  can  only  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  location  of  your 
logging  operations  along  the  State  Park 
boundary  and  in  other  key  sfxrts  Is.  in  real- 
ity, a  spite  cutting  action  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  great  trees  whose  preservation  is 
the  main  purpose  of  a  Park  in  the  Mill  Creek 
watershed. 

I  must  aLso  squarely  take  issue  with  yo»ir 
assertion  that  any  moving  of  your  cutting 
operation  "would  force  the  company  to  close 
down."  All  of  my  timber  management  ex- 
perts who  are  f.imlliar  with  your  operation 
are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  your 
company  could  move  its  cutting  operation 
outside  the  boundiuy  of  the  proposed  park. 
Presently  you  are  cutting  ab<.)ut  250  acres 
p>er  year.  Even  if  your  6.000  acres  of  ttm- 
berlands  outside  of  the  Park  are  of  different 
type  and  quality  than  those  250  acres  in- 
side the  Park  which  you  are  now  cutting,  you 
could  double  yo\ir  acreage  cut,  adjust  your 
mill  operations,  extend  your  log  haul,  and 
continue  to  operate  your  plant  for  several 
years  If  you  wished.  You  would  be  compen- 
sated for  any  extra  costs  involved,  your  em- 
ployees would  be  retained,  your  profits  would 
not  be  affected,  and  you  would  have  per- 
formed a  great  public  service  by  your  dis- 
continuance of  operations  in  the  splendid 
old-growth  Mill  Creek  stands  proposed  for 
Inclusion  in  the  National  Park.  These  ex- 
perts are  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  move 
would  entail  additional  costs  to  your  com- 
pany (roads  to  move  equipment  or  extra 
transportation  costs,  etc.)  but  these  are  the 
very  costs  we  have  offered  to  pay  if  you  wUl 
cease  cutting  within  the  proposed  Park. 

If  this  were  done  It  Is  obvioxis  none  of  your 
employees  In  Del  Norte  County  would  lose 
Jobs — and  therefore  your  assertion  that  you 
owe  a  "moral  obligation  to  all  the  people  of 
Del  Norte  County"  is  a  weak  and  threadbare 
argument.  In  fact,  the  people  of  Del  Norte 
County  will  In  the  long  run  benefit  greatly 
from  establishment  of  the  National  Park.  If 
your  economic  situation  and  costs  are  pro- 
tected (as  we  have  proposed)  do  you  owe 
no  moral  obligation  to  the  Congress,  or  to 
the  people  ofOhe  United  States? 

I  urge  th«'-  you  reconsider  your  Ill-ad- 
vised decision  and  enter  into  immediate 
negotiations  which  win  lead  to  a  settlement 


of  this  controversy  which  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Sincerely, 

Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Fifteen  Ratgert  Professors  Protest  Ejec- 
tion of  Professor  Kinoy  at  HUAC 
Hearings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIJX3RNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25. 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  last  week's  investigative 
phase  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  hearings  on  the  antl- 
Vletnam  movement,  the  Nation  was  wit- 
ness to  the  extraordinary  and  shocking 
scene  of  an  attorney  being  pliysically 
ejected  from  the  hearing  while  making 
a  pointjof  law  to  the  committee.  Prof. 
Arthur  Kinoy.  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong  on  that  point  he  was  attempting 
to  make,  had  the  right  nonetheless  to 
state  his  argument.  The  disgraceful, 
ugly  handling  of  a  lawyer  whose  client 
has  the  imdenlable  right  to  counsel 
makes  a  travesty  of  justice  and  legal 
proceedings,  the  committee,  and  the 
Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  following  statement  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Therein,  15  colleagues 
of  Professor  Kinoy  from  the  law  school 
at  Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New 
Jersey  protest  the  treatment  of  Professor 
Kinoy  and  defend  his  right  and  responsi- 
bility to  press  vigorously  In  defense  of 
his  client.    The  statement  follows: 

We  the  undersigned,  colleagues  of  Pro- 
fessor Arthvu"  Kinoy  on  the  faculty  erf  the 
Rutgers  Law  School  wish,  as  lawyers  and  as 
professors  ot  law,  to  express  our  outrage  at 
the  manner  in  which  Professor  Kinoy  was 
yesterday  prtiyslcally  brutaUzed  while  argu- 
ing legal  points  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

Professor  Kinoy  was  objecting  to  the  tak- 
ing in  public  session  of  testimony  on  the 
ground  that  It  tended  to  defame,  degrade  or 
incriminate  his  client,  asking  the  Cominlttee 
to  go  into  executive  session,  asking  for  a 
transcript  and  reserving  the  right  to  cross- 
examine.  These  requests  may  well  h.ave  been 
properly  raised  by  Professor  Kinoy  under 
Rule  XI  (26)  erf  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  area  of  the  law  Is  not  clearly  defined. 
Similar  requests  had  repeatedy  been  heard  by 
this  Committee  during  the  hearings  without 
yesterday's  extreme  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee.  Even  If  the  points  he  raised 
were  not  correct,  however,  and  even  if  he 
was  technically  out  of  order  in  raising  them, 
Professor  Kinoy  was  still  properly  acting  i\3 
a  men^ber  of  the  bar.  conscientiously  dis- 
charging his  duty  to  his  client.  Vigorovis 
advocacy  before  legislative  hearings,  as  well 
as  before  courts,  is  a  central  and  vital  part 
erf  the  American  legal  tradition. 

Prcan  time  to  time  a  dedicated  lawyer 
runs  the  risk  erf  transgres&ing  the  technical 
rules  ot  judicial  or  legislative  decorum  in 
defending  his  client's  Interests.  Indeed,  to 
refrain  from  taking  an  action  when  it  is  not 
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clear,  whether  or  not  that  action  will  be  a 
breach  of  decorum  would  be  to  compro- 
mise the  lawyer's  primary  duty  to  his  client. 
When  a  lawyer  thus  transgresses  the  rules 
of  decorum,  It  is  clearly  proper  for  a  court 
or  legislative  Committee  to  admonish  or 
otherwise  discipline  him.  Such  action  Is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  orderly  pro- 
ceedings. However,  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  ordering  a  number  of  guards  to 
physically  seize  and  eject  an  attorney  argu- 
ing his  client's  cause,  goe.s  far  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  pre.serve  order. 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  specifically 
provide  that  v.-itnesses  before  It  are  entitled 
to  coun.sel.  That  right  is  not  abrogated  by 
the  unpopularity  or  the  extremity  or  the 
content  of  the  witness'  {xjlitical  views.  In 
terrorizing  and  intimidating  a  lawyer,  the 
Committee  created  sucli  a  hostile  atmosphere 
as  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  right  to  coun- 
sel. This  position  was  taken  by  other  law- 
yers present,  representing  persons  subpoe- 
naed by  the  Committee  and  prompted  their 
withdrawal  from  the  Committee  room. 
Thoae  who  attack  a  client  by  attacking  his 
lawyer  strike  at  the  verj-  roots  of  due  process 
and  fundamental  fairness. 

We  do  not  express  a  view  on  the  question 
of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  or  on  the  question 
on  ttie  propriety  of  the  existence  of  the 
House  Committee  or  on  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  this  particular  inquiry  of  the 
House  Committee  or  on  the  litigation  in 
which  that  Committee  is  now  Involved.  We 
do  not  all  agree  on  all  of  these  subjects.  We 
do.  however,  agree  that  the  Committee's  ac- 
tion In  causing  Professor  Kinoy  to  be  brutally 
seized  and  ejected  is  a  shocking  abuse  of  Its 
power,  an  affront  to  all  members  of  the  Bar 
and  a  threat  to  the  legal  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens. 

Prank  Askin.  David  Bazelon,  Alexander 
Brooks.  Robert  A.  Carter,  Charles  Cot- 
tlngham,  Vincent  E.  Plordalisl.  Ruth 
B.  Ginsburg,  John  G.  Graham.  David 
Haber.  Wlllard  Heckel.  dean,  Ell  Jar- 
mel.  John  Lowenthalj  Gerald  R.  Moran. 
Eva  H.  Morreale,  J.  Allen  Smith. 


The  Upward  Bound  Project  of  UCLA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25. 1966 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing, yet  little  noted,  example  of 
what  our  war  on  poverty  is  doing  has 
come  to  my  attention.  The  Upward 
Bound  project  of  UCLA  has  been  opening 
and  broadening:  horizons  for  high  school 
youth  and  giving  them  a  taste  of  college 
life.  Thereby,  talented,  potentially  vital 
members  of  their  communities  are  being 
i-ecruited  to  all  the  various  arenas  of 
higher  learning.  The  program's  success 
is  due  In  large  part  to  the  thoughtful, 
dedicated.  Intelligent  efforts  of  groups 
such  as  the  UCLA  Academic  Senate 
Special  Committee  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education  for  Secondary  School 
Students  headed  by  Prof.  Bertram  H 
Raven,  and  individuals  such  as  Mrs. 
Vivian  Gordon,  assistant  director  of  the 
porjectatUCLA. 

Unfortunately,  however,  good  news  Is 
no  news.  The  scattered  Incidents  of 
fights  and  mismanagement  are  constant- 


ly dredged  up  for  effect  while  the  vast 
majority  of  the  poverty  war's  work-  - 
outstanding  and  liispirlng  as  It  Is — goes 
unheralded.  Projects  such  as  this  one 
at  UCLA  typify  and  keynote  the  work 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
In  Its  fight  against  the  roots  of  poverty- 
long  and  short  term. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  creative  nonviolence.  It  seeks 
to  use  the  Molotov  cocktails  of  Federal 
funds  mixed  with  local  imagination  and 
manpower  to  help  the  poor  blast  their 
way  into  the  world  of  decent  living,  al- 
ready enjoyed  by  160  millions  of  us.  Yet 
even  this  attem)3t  to  remedy  the  wrongs 
of  hundieds  of  ycais  has  become  a  politi- 
cal punching  bag,  receiving  roundhouse 
rights  from  those  who  disbelieve  In  help- 
ing others  help  themselves  and  jabs  of 
innuendo  from  those  who  masquerade  as 
friends  of  the  deprived. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hullabaloo,  there 
are  some  oases  of  peace.  Indeed,  If 
there  Is  any  one  program  that  has  been 
developed  during  the  course  of  this  20- 
month-old  campaign  to  eradicate  misery 
which  has  been  praised  by  aU  and  faulted 
by  none,  it  is  the  Project  Upward  Bound. 
The  program  is  as  effective  as  its  name 
Implies.  It  seeks  through  a  combina- 
tion of  intensive  education  In  the  sum- 
mer and  year-round  followthrough  ses- 
sions to  prepare  and  encourage  high 
school  students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies to  pursue  college  careers. 

The  statistics  of  its  success  are  dis- 
arming. Last  summer,  some  2,061  stu- 
dents had  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  first  experimental  courses.  Where 
are  they  now?  Enrolled  In  college  are 
1,516;  160  are  in  academic  high  schools: 
100  are  at  private  preparatory  schools: 
and  217  have  been  attending  classes  at 
night  and  over  weekends  while  working 
to  finance  regular  high  school  courses. 

This  summer,  the  number  of  partici- 
pants has  multiplied  tenfold:  20,418  stu- 
dents in  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades 
are  currently  enrolled  for  8  weeks  at  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  this 
country.  They  are  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain an  adequate  academic  base  for  col- 
lege attendance.  The  Federal  cost  of 
these  Upward  Bound  projects  at  224  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  Is  $27,- 
'674,577,  with  another  $3  million-plus 
coming  from  the  communities  and  col- 
leges In  which  the  programs  are  being 
conducted.  It  took  us  nearly  8  vears  to 
Increase  National  Defense  Education  Act 
training  Institutes  for  teachers  up  to  this 
level.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has  managed  to  approach  tliis  mrrk 
within  12  months. 

Hordes  of  statistics  often  serve  only  to 
disguise  the  human  dimension  of  these 
programs.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  un- 
derstand what  Project  Upward  Bound 
Is  all  about  Is  to  look  at  one  particular 
example.  One  of  the  programs  with 
which  I  am  most  famlUar  Is  being  held 
now  on  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  campus  imder  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  UCLA  Academic  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  for  the  Advancement  of 
EducaUon  for  Secondary  School  Stu- 
dents. 


The  10th.  11th,  and  12th  graders  who 
are  attending  this  program — and  there 
are  73  of  them — come  primarily  from  a 
high  school  in  the  Watts  area  as  veil  as 
another  high  school  In  an  equally  eco- 
nomically depressed  area  of  East  Los 
Angeles.  They  are  closely  super\-ised 
and  aided  by  a  staff  composed  of  ap- 
proximately 30  members  of  the  perma- 
nent UCLA  faculty  assisted  by  various 
junior  counselors.  tutor-coun.seloi's. 
teacher-tutors,  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel. 

A  .sample  daily  schedule  supgcst.s  what 
a  new  life  is  like  for  these  young  men  and 
women  who  are  able  to  avoid  a  long,  hot 
summer  while  residing  In  a  campus  dor- 
mitory with  Peace  Corps  trainees.  From 
7:15  to  8  in  the  morning,  they  eat  break- 
fast. At  8  o'clock,  there  is  a  chalk  talk 
that  lasts  until  8:30.  at  which  time  they 
head  for  3  hours  of  classes.  From  11 :3b 
to  1  in  the  afternoon  is  set  aside  for  lunch 
and  recreation,  followed  by  3  hours  de- 
voted to  research  projects,  tutorials,  or 
Interest  group  activities.  From  4  to 
5:45,  there  is  a  free  period  with  dinner 
beginning  at  5:45.  Study  period  or 
tutorials  consume  2  hours  from  7  until 
9  p.m.,  with  dormitory  activities  taking 
the  students  up  to  lights  out  at  1 1 . 

The  variety  of  possible  courses  they  are 
offered  is  the  best  indication  of  this  pro- 
gram's efforts  to  build  up  their  self-re- 
spect by  treating  them  as  intellectual 
adults.  Instead  of  remedial  drivel  de- 
signed to  deaden  interest  and  evoke 
apathy,  they  can  take,  if  they  wish,  a 
course  in  computer  programing  In  which 
they  will  be  taught  to  write  programs 
and  operate  computers;  a  course  in 
psychology  delving  into  the  personality 
and  crucial  problem  that  affect  society 
and  the  individual;  a  course  in  theater 
arts:  a  course  In  molecular  blolog>-  In- 
volving the  discovery  method,  not  mem- 
orization: and.  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  a  course  on  anthropology  and  the 
culture  of  the  American  Negro,  which  ex- 
plores West  African  civilizations  and 
their  Impact  upon  contemporary  Negro 
culture,  the  slave  trade,  the  plantation 
system,  the  development  of  racial  preju- 
dice in  America,  the  history  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  and  all  meaningful 
aspects  of  American  Negro  culture  In- 
cluding religion  and  the  arts. 

The  teaching  of  these  courses  stresses 
questioning,  reasoning,  and  evaluation 
There  Is  close  rapport  between  faculty 
and  students.  All  students  enroll  in  two 
elective  courses,  a  discussion  group,  col- 
lege guidance,  and  physical  education 
In  the  afternoon,  they  pursue  individual 
research  projects  to  increase  their  aware- 
ness of  careers  that  are  open  to  them,  to 
increase  their  confidence  In  their  own 
abilities,  and  to  develop  their  knowledge 
They  also  have  the  option  to  take  two 
more  electives.  A  full  nonformal  pro- 
gram of  educational  and  cultural  trips 
and  athletics  rounds  out  their  exciting 
days. 

The  quality  of  this  pi-ogram  is  a  tribute 
both  to  the  hard-working,  imaginative 
and  sympathetic  UCLA  staff  which  is  di- 
recting It  and  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  which  brought  it  into  being. 
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PUyinc  It  Toe  Safe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or    CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aufpist  25, 196S 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
members  of  this  House  have  questioned 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
severely  restrict  the  powers  of  ovir  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Examples  of  the  difQcultles  now  con- 
fronting our  police  officers  are  coming 
to  light  dally. 

A  partloilarly  disquieting  Instance  oc- 
curred tn  my  district  recently  which  I 
■wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

During  Investigation  of  a  brutal  slay- 
ing, law  enforcement  officers  In  Monte- 
rey County,  Calif. — mindful  of  the  stric- 
tures placed  upon  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties — felt  it  neces- 
sary to  curtail  the  release  of  information 
which  normally  Is  made  available  to  the 
news  media — lest  their  case  somehow  be 
prejudiced  by  pre-trial  publicity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  state  of  affairs  is 
manifestly  deplorable  and  cannot  be 
santioned  permanently. 

An  editorial  appearing  In  the  August 
11,  1966  edition  of  the  Salinas  Calif or- 
nlan  comments  on  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem, and  succinctly  emphasizes  the  right. 
yes.  the  duty,  of  society,  through  its 
duly-constituted  law  enforcement  orga- 
nlzatlcMis,  to  preserve  law  ajid  order 
without  uiureascmable  restraints. 

The  fiill  text  of  the  editorial,  entitled 
"Playing  It  Too  Safe,"  follows: 
Px^TiKO  It  Too  Saix 
The  new  role  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  In  "legislating'  Uutead  of  interpreting 
b*Ble  law  In  law  enforcement  procediires  be- 
came sharply  apparent  In  Monterey  County 
thla  week. 

The  Court'*  seeming  preoccupation  with 
defending  the  accused  was  reflected  In  the 
handtlixg  of  the  Invertlgatlon  of  the  grue- 
some robb«Tr-kUllng»  In  the  King  City  area — 
one  of  the  moot  brutal  and  cold-blooded  the 
county  has  suffered.  Monterey  County  law 
enforcement  officers,  hamstrung  by  recent 
court  decisions,  were  justifiably  fearful  that 
one  false  move  could  prejudice  their  case. 
Consequently,  they  clamped  an  embargo  on 
news,  which  brought  an  unfavorable  reaction 
from  Caltfomla  readers.  Quite  obviously 
they  were  trying  to  be  meticulous  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  accused,  but  we 
believe  they  "overreacted"  In  some  par- 
ticulars. 

Relations  between  law  enforcement  officers 
and  the  news  media  In  Monterej  Count; 
have  been  excellent  over  the  years  and  rec- 
ord* show  there  never  has  been  a  change  of 
venue  or  dismissal  of  a  criminal  case  In 
Monterey  County  because  of  prejudicial  pre- 
trial publicity. 

It's  fine  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  concern 
Itself  with,  the  protection  of  the  criminal. 
Ideologically,  It's  noble  because  under  our 
constitution,  every  human,  regardless  of  race, 
religion  or  financial  status,  has  a  right  to 
equal  treatment.  That  he  doeent  always 
get  It  Is  an  acknowledged  hunutn  weakness 
In  our  administration  of  the  law.  But  for 
every  suspected  criminal  who  Is  mistreated, 
hundreds  of  Innocent  citizens  are  being 
mugged  and  robbed,  raped  and  killed. 
Crime  U  at  a  frightening  high   throughout 


the  nation  and  Monterey  County  la  having 
Its  share.  It  Ls  unsafe  to  walk  the  streets 
in  many  communlUes. 

Furthermore,  there  is  very  little  evidence 
that  our  present  criminal  priKcdures  victi- 
mize innocent  suspects  to  any  slgnlflcant 
degree.  The  records  of  a[>peals  show  ttiis. 
If  there  were  a  real  and  present  danger  of 
unfair  Investigative  methods  It  woiild  seem 
that  prosecution  in  federal  criminal  trials 
u-ould  hardly  fall  30  per  cent  of  the  time,  as 
records  now  indicate;  that  only  25  i>er  cent 
of  known  crimes  .ire  solved. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  county's  law 
enforcement  officers.  We  re;ilize  that  the 
recent  derisions  of  the  courts  have  made 
their  positions  la  cnminai  investlsation  al- 
most untenatile.  It's  hardly  worth  their 
efforts  to  painstakingly  biiUd  a  case  and  then 
have  It  thrown  out  bec.iuse  of  the  many 
stupid  technicalities  that  now  favor  the 
criminal. 

Actually  the  court's  decisions  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  we  are  living  in  a  police  state. 
subject  to  dally  fear  of  urilawful  entry  and 
deprivation  of  our  rights  by  enforcement 
officers. 

That  the  covut  Ls  legi.-latlng.  rather  than 
Interpreting,  basic  law  was  made  cle.-u-  when 
it  declared  its  recent  ruling  on  the  interro- 
gation Ol  suspects  was  not  retroactive.  This 
was  new  law  based  upon  the  opinion  of  a 
flve-maji  majority  as  enunciated  on  a  certain 
date.  This.  we.  believe,  Ls  not  the  true  role 
of  the  hishest  tribunal. 


the  American  people  are  represented  In 
the  Reading  Buccaneers.  In  addition  to 
winning  a  number  of  national  VFW 
championships,  tiie  Buccaneers  have 
been  winners  of  international  competi- 
tion in  Canada. 
The  Buccaneers  are  carrying  on  in  the 
best  tradition  of  a  drummer  named 
William  Dinman  who  beat  the  call  "To 
Arms"  which  began  the  American  Revo- 
lution on  Lexington  Common.  This 
drum  roll  si,t;naled  a  new  era  in  individ- 
ual freedom.  It  signaled  the  beginning 
of  a  struggle  which  culminated  in  the 
birth  of  our  great  Nation. 

Today  as  a  drum  and  bugle  corps 
pa.s.ses  by  with  its  colorful  bearing  and 
rolling  cadence  we  cannot  help  but  be 
reminded  of  that  great  struggle  of  our 
past.  And  as  we  look  Into  the  faces  of 
these  proud  young  marchers  we  see  too 
our  Nation's  future  passing  on  review. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  wishing  continued  success  and  growth 
to  all  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  of 
Amercia  including  Reading's  own  famous 
Buccaneers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  pennsylvakia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RO'RESENTATIVES 

Thursd-ay.  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pcmisylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  August  20  through  27  has  been 
designated  National  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  Week.  I  wotild  like  to  join  the 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
throughout  the  coiuitiT  in  their  enthu- 
siastic efforts  to  promote  wider  recogni- 
tion of  tills  worthwhile  youtii  activity. 
Recognition  should  also  be  given  to  the 
sponsoring  organizations  and  devoted  ad- 
visers who  make  possible  the  continued 
growth  of  drum  and  bugle  corps. 

One  of  these  individuals  is  the  na- 
tional chairman,  Mr.  Harvey  Berish.  In 
his  essay.  'The  Art  of  Drum  Corps."  Mr. 
Berish  has  pointed  out  the  value  of  drum 
C01T3S.    He  writes : 

The  art  of  drum  corps  ii  ngid  ajid  e.-tacting. 
It  is  clean  and  inspiring.  It  has  risen 
through  its  own  efforts  to  its  present  stature 
in  OUT  conaniunitles  and  nelghborh'Sods. 

More  and  more  It  Is  becoming  recogn^'zed 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  of  youth  activi- 
ties, and  despite  the  unyielding  discipline  it 
requlree  of  its  members,  it  Is  beconUng  more 
and  more  accepted  by  the  young  people  of 
our  hemisphere  in  searcii  of  a  worthwhile 
activity. 

As  the  Repre-sentative  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  Reading  Buccaneers  of 
VFW  Post  179  In  Reading,  Pa.  Thlj 
post-sponsored  drum  and  bugle  oorpa 
has  earned  for  Itself  an  outstanding  rep- 
utation for  both  the  quality  of  Its  musle 
and  the  precision  of  Its  drllla. 

All  the  many  virtues  characteristic  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  following  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  31, 
1966.  I  urge  its  careful  reading  by  my 
colleagues  of  Congress : 

Black  Power 

(Statement  by  National  Committee  of  Negro 

Chtirchmen) 

We.  an  Informal  group  of  Negro  church- 
men In  America  are  deeply  disturbed  about 
the  crisis  brought  ufKin  oiu-  country  by  his- 
toric distortions  of  Important  human  realities 
In  the  controversy  about  "black  power." 
What  we  see.  shining  through  the  variety  of 
rhetoric  is  not  anything  new  but  the  same 
old  problem  of  power  and  race  which  has 
faced  our  belowed  country  since  1619. 

We  reaU7.e  that  neither  the  term  "power" 
nor  the  t«rm  "Christian  Conscience"  are  easy 
matters  to  talk  about,  and  especially  in  the 
context  of  race  relations  In  America.  The 
fundamental  distortion  facing  us  in  the  con- 
troversy about  "black  power"  is  rooted  in  a 
gross  imbalance  of  power  and  conscience  be- 
tween Negroes  and  white  Americans.  It  is 
this  distortion,  mainly,  which  is  resf>on- 
sible  for  the  widespread,  though  often  in- 
articulate, assumption  that  white  p>eople  are 
Justified  In  getting  what  they  want  through 
the  use  of  power,  but  that  Negro  Americans 
must,  either  by  nature  or  b'y  circumstances, 
make  their  appeal  only  through  coiislcence. 
As  a  result,  the  fxswer  of  white  men  and  the 
conscience  of  black  men  have  both  been  cor- 
rupted. The  power  of  white  men  Is  cor- 
rupted because  It  meets  little  meaningful 
resistance  from  Negroes  to  temper  It  and 
keep  white  men  from  aping  God.  The  con- 
eclenc«  of  black  men  is  corrupted  because, 
baring  no  power  to  Implement  the  demands 
oX  conscience,  the  concern  for  Justice  Is  trans- 
muted into  a  distorted  form  of  love,  which.  In 
the  absence  ol  Justice,  becomes  chaotic  self- 
BUrrender.  Powerleaeness  breeds  a  race  of 
beggars.    We  are  faced  now  with  a  situation 


where  conscience-less  power  meets  powerless 
conscience,  threatening  the  very  foundations 
of  our  nation. 
^  Therefore,  we  are  Impelled  by  conscience 
to  address  at  least  four  groups  of  people  in 
areas  where  clarification  of  the  controversy 
Is  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  We  do  not 
claim  to  present  the  final  word.  It  Is  our 
hope,  however,  to  communicate  meanings 
from  our  experience  regarding  power  and 
certain  elements  of  conscience  to  help  Inter- 
pret more  adequately  the  dilemma  In  which 
we  are  all  Involved. 

1.     TO     THE    I.EADE31S     OP     AMEBICA:     POWER     AND 
FREEDOM 

It  Is  Of  critical  Importance  that  the  leaders 
Of  this  nation  listen  also  to  a  voice  which  says 
that  the  principal  source  of  the  threat  to 
oiu-  nation  comes  neither  from  the  riots 
erupting  in  oiu-  big  cities,  nor  from  the  dis- 
agreements among  the  leaders  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  nor  even  from  mere  raising 
of  the  cry  for  "black  power."  These  events, 
we  believe,  are  but  the  expression  of  the 
Judgment  of  God  upon  our  nation  for  its 
failure  to  use  its  abundant  resources  to  serve 
the  real  well-being  of  people,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  give  our  full  support  to  all  civil  rights 
leaders  as  they  seek  for  basically  American 
goals,  for  we  are  not  convinced  that  their 
mutual  reinforcement  of  one  another  In  the 
past  Is  boimd  to  end  In  the  future.  We 
would  hope  that  the  public  power  of  our 
nation  will  be  used  to  strengthen  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  not  to  manlpiUate  or 
further  fracture  It. 

We  deplore  the  overt  violence  of  riots,  but 
we  believe  It  Is  more  Important  to  focus  on 
the  real  sources  of  these  eruptions.  These 
sources  may  be  abetted  inside  the  ghetto,  but 
their  basic  causes  lie  In  the  silent  and  covert 
violence  which  white  nUddle-class  America 
Inflicts  upon  the  vlctUns  of  the  inner  city. 
The  hidden,  smooth  and  often  smiling  deci- 
sions of  American  leaders  which  tie  a  white 
noose  of  suburbia  around  the  necks,  and 
which  pin  the  backs  of  the  masses  of  Ne- 
groes  against   the   steaming   ghetto   walls 

without  Jobs  In  a  booming  economy;  with 
dilapidated  and  segregated  educational  sys- 
tems In  the  full  view  of  unenforced  laws 
against  It;  In  short:  the  failure  of  American 
leaders  to  use  American  power  to  create  equal 
opportunity  in  life  as  well  as  in  law—th\B  Is 
the  real  problem  and  not  the  anguished  cry 
for  "black  power." 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Christian 
faith,  there  Is  nothing  necessarily  wrong 
with  concern  for  power.  At  the  heart  of  the 
Protestant  reformation  Is  the  belief  that  ulU- 
mate  power  belongs  to  God  alone  and  that 
men  become  most  Inhuman  when  concentra- 
tions of  power  lead  to  the  conviction — overt 
or  covert — that  any  nation,  race  or  organiza- 
tion can  rival  God  in  this  regard.  At  Issue 
In  the  relations  between  whites  and  Negroes 
In  America,  is  the  problem  of  inequaUty  of 
power.  Out  of  this  imbalance  grows  the  dis- 
respect of  white  men  for  the  Negro  person- 
ality and  community,  and  the  disrespect  of 
Negroes  for  themselves.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental root  of  human  injustice  In  America. 
In  one  sense,  the  concept  of  "black  power" 
reminds  us  of  the  need  for  and  the  posslbUlty 
of  authentic  democracy  in  America. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
we  must  cease  expressing  concern  for  the 
acquisition  of  power  lest  we  endanger  the 
"gains"  already  made  by  the  civil  rights 
movement.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there 
have  been  few  substanUve  gains  since  about 
1950  In  this  area.  The  gap  has  constantly 
widened  between  the  Incomes  of  non-whites 
relative  to  the  whites.  Since  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954,  de  facto  segregation 
In  every  major  city  in  our  land  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased.  Since  the  middle  of 
the  1950s  unemployment  among  Negroes  has 
gone  up  rather  than  down  while  unemploy- 
ment hae  decreased  In  the  white  oonununity. 


While  there  has  Ijoen  some  progress  in 
some  areas  for  eqtiality  tor  Negroes,  this 
progress  has  been  limited  mainly  to  middle- 
class  Negroes  who  represent  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  larger  Negro  community. 

These  are  the  hard  facts  that  we  must 
all  face  together.  Therefore,  we  must  not 
take  the  position  that  we  can  continue  In 
the  same  old  pkaths. 

When   American   leaders  decide    to   serve 
the  real   welfare  of  pepole   instead   of  war 
and    destruction;     when    American    leaders 
are  forced   to  make   the  rebuilding   of   our 
cities  first  priority  on  the  nation's  agenda- 
when   American   leaders   are   forced   by   the 
American  people  to  quit  misusing  and  abus- 
ing American  power;    then  will  the  cry  for 
"black   power"    become    Inaudible,    for    the 
framework  In   which  all  power  in   America 
operates  would   Include  the  power  and  ex- 
perience  of  black  men  as  well   as  those  of 
white  men.     In   that  way.   the  fear  of   the 
power    of    each    group    would    be    removed. 
America    Is    our    beloved    homeland.      But, 
America  Is  not  God.    Only  God  can  do  every- 
thing.    America   and    the   other   other   na- 
tions of  the  world  must  decide  which  among 
a  number  of  alternatives  they  will  choose, 
u.  TO   WHITE  churchme.n:    power  and  love 
As  black  men  who  were  long  ago  forced 
out  of  the  white  church   to  create   and   to 
wield  "black  power."  we  fall  to  understand 
the  emotional  quality  of  the  outcry  of  some 
clergy  against   the  use  of   the   term  today. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  answer  that  "Integration" 
Is  the  solution.    For  It  is  precisely  the  nature 
of  the  operation  of  power  under  some  forms 
of    Integration    which    is    being   challenged. 
The  Negro  Church  was  created  as  a  result 
of  the  refusal  to  submit  to  the  indignities 
of   a  false  kind   of  "Integration"   In  which 
all  power  was  In  the  hands  of  white  people. 
A  more  equal  sharing  of  power  is  prescisely 
what  Is  required  as  the  precondition  of  au- 
thentic human  Interaction.    We  understand 
the   growing   demand    of   Negro   and    white 
youth  for  a  more  honest  kind  of  Integration- 
one  which  Increases  rather  than  decreases 
the  capacity  of  the  disinherited  to  partici- 
pate with  power  In  all  of  the  structures  of 
our  common  life.    Without  this  capacity  to 
participate  with  power— I.e..  to  have  some 
organized   political   and   economic   strength 
to  really  influence  people   with  whom  one 
Interacts— Integration    is    not    meaningful. 
For  the  Issue  is  not  one  of  racial   balance 
but   of  honest  Interracial   interaction. 

For  this  kind  of  Interaction  to  take  place, 
all  people  need  power,  whether  black  or 
white.  We  regard  as  sheer  hypocrisy  or  as 
a  blind  and  dangerous  illusion  the  view  that 
opposes  love  to  power.  Love  should  be  a 
controlling  element  In  power,  but  what  love 
opposes  Is  precisely  the  misuse  and  abuse  of 
power,  not  power  Itself.  So  long  as  white 
chiu-chmen  continue  to  moralize  and  misin- 
terpret Christian  love,  so  long  will  Justice 
continue  to  be  subverted  in  this  land, 
rrr.  to  nigro  cttizens:  power  and  justice 
Both  the  anguished  cry  for  "black  power' 
and'  the  confused  emotional  response  to  It 
can  be  understood  if  the  whole  controversy 
Is  put  in  the  context  of  American  history. 
Especially  must  we  understand  the  irony  In- 
volved In  the  pride  of  Americans  regarding 
their  ability  to  act  as  Individuals  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  tendency  to  act  as  members 
of  ethnic  groups  on  the  other  hand.  In  the 
tensions  of  this  part  of  our  history  Is  re- 
vealed both  the  tragedy  and  the  hope  of  hu- 
man redemption  in  America. 

America  has  asked  its  Negro  citizens  to 
fight  for  opportunity  (u  individuals  whereas 
at  certain  points  in  our  history  what  we 
have  needed  most  has  been  opportunity  for 
the  whole  group,  not  Just  selected  and  ap- 
proved Negroes.  Thus  In  1863,  the  slaves 
were  made  legally  free,  as  individuals,  but 
the  real  question  regarding  personal  and 
group  power  to  maintain  that  freedMn  was 
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pushed  aside.  Power  at  that  time  for  a 
mainly  nu-al  people  meant  land  and  tools  to 
work  the  land.  In  the  words  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  power  meant  "40  acres  and  a  mule' 
But  this  power  was  not  made  available  to  the 
slaves  and  we  see  the  results  today  in  the 
pushing  of  a  landless  peasantry  off  the  farms 
Into  big  cities  where  they  come  In  search 
mainly  of  the  power  to  be  free.  What  they 
find  are  only  the  formalities  of  unenforced 
legal  freedom.  So  we  must  ask,  "what  Is 
the  nature  of  the  power  which  we  seek  and 
need  today?'  Power  today  Is  essenUally 
organizational  power.  It  Is  not  a  thing  ly- 
ing about  In  the  streets  to  be  fought  over. 
It  Is  a  thing  which.  In  some  measure  al- 
ready belongs  to  Negroes  and  which  must  be 
developed  by  Negroes  In  relationship  with 
Uie  great  resources  of  this  nation. 

Getting  power  necessarily  involves  recon- 
ciliation. We  must  first  be  reconciled  to 
ourselves  lest  we  fall  to  recognize  the  re- 
sources we  already  have  and  upon  which  we 
can  build.  We  must  be  reconciled  to  our- 
selves as  persons  and  to  ourselves  as  an  his- 
torical group.  This  means  we  must  find  our 
way  to  a  new  self  image  In  which  we  can  feel 
a  normal  sense  of  pride  In  self,  including  our 
variety  of  skin  color  and  the  manifold  tex- 
tures of  our  hair.  As  long  as  we  are  filled  with 
hatred  for  ourselves  we  will  be  unable  to 
respect  others. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  power  then  we  must  build  upon 
that  which  we  already  have.  "Black  power" 
Is  already  present  to  some  extent  In  the  Negro 
church.  In  Negro  fraternities  and  sororities 
in  our  professional  associations,  and  in  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  Negroes  who  make 
decisions  in  some  of  the  integrated  organiza- 
tions of  our  society. 

We  understand  the  reatons  by  which  these 
limited  forms  of  "black  power"  have  been 
rejected  by  some  of  our  people.  Too  often 
the  Negro  church  has  stirred  its  member.-; 
away  from  the  reign  of  God  in  this  world 
to  a  distorted  and  complacent  view  of  an- 
other worldly  conception  of  God's  power 
We  commit  ourselves  as  churchmen  to  make 
more  meaningful  In  the  life  of  our  institu- 
tion our  conviction  that  Jesus  Chrfst  reigns 
in  the  "here"  and  "now"  as  well  as  In  the 
future  he  brings  in  upon  us.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, use  more  of  the  resources  of  our 
churches  In  working  for  human  Justice  in 
the  places  of  social  change  and  upheaval 
where  our  Master  Is  already  at  work 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  lu-ge  that  Negro 
social  and  professional  organizations  develop 
new  roles  for  engaging  the  problem  of  equal 
opportunity  and  put  lees  time  Into  the  fri- 
volity of  idle  chatter  and  social  waste. 

We  must  not  apologize  for  the  existence 
of  this  form  of  group  power,  for  we  have 
been  oppressed  as  a  group,  not  as  individuals 
We  will  not  find  our  way  out  of  the  op- 
pression until  both  we  and  America  accept 
the  need  for  Negro  Americans  as  well  as  for 
Jews.  ItaUans.  Poles  and  white  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants,  among  others,  to  have  and  to 
wield  group  ptower. 

However,  if  power  Is  sought  merely  us  an 
end  in  Itself.  It  tends  to  turn  upon  those  who 
seek  It.  Negroes  need  power  In  order  to 
participate  more  effectively  at  all  levels  of 
the  life  of  otir  nation.  We  are  glad  that  none 
of  those  civil  rights  leaders  who  have  asked 
for  "black  power"  have  suggested  that  it 
means  a  new  form  of  isolationism  or  a  foolish 
effort  at  domination.  But  we  must  be  clear 
about  why  we  need  to  be  reconcUed  with 
the  white  majority.  It  is  not  because  we  are 
only  one-tenth  of  the  population  In  America; 
for  we  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
awesome  power  wielded  by  ttie  90%  major- 
ity. We  see  and  feel  that  power  every  day 
in  the  destructions  heaped  upon  our  familiee 
and  upon  the  nation's  dues.  We  do  not  need 
to  be  threatened  by  such  cold  and  heartless 
statement*.  For  we  are  men.  not  cilldren, 
and  we  are  growing  out  <rf  our  fear  of  that 
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power,  whlcb  can  hardly  hurt  us  any  more 
in  tba  future  than  It  doe«  In  the  present  or 
baa  In  the  part.  Moreover,  those  bare  flgurea 
eoncwO  the  potential  poUtical  strength  which 
U  OUTB  If  we  organize  properly  In  the  big 
cities  and  establish  effective  alliances. 

Neither  must  we  rest  our  concern  for  rec- 
ondUatlon  with  our  white  brothers  on  the 
fear  that  failure  to  do  so  would  damage  gains 
already  made  by  the  civil  rights  movement. 
If  thiose  gains  are  In  fact  real,  they  will  with- 
stand the  claims  of  our  people  for  power  and 
JtBtlce,  not  Just  for  a  few  select  Negroes  here 
and  there,  but  for  the  massee  of  our  clUzeos. 
We  must  rather  rest  our  concern  for  recon- 
fiii^«f»»  on  the  firm  ground  that  we  and  ail 
otber  AxEMTloAna  are  one.  Our  history  and 
destiny  u«  Indlaaolubly  linked.  If  the 
future  la  to  belong  to  any  of  ua.  It  must  be 
prepared  for  an  of  us  whatever  our  racial  or 
r«Ugloua  background.  For  In  the  anal  analy- 
■U,  w*  are  peraoru  and  the  power  d  aU 
groups  must  b«  wielded  to  make  visible  our 
^t^mtTttrm  humanity. 

Ths  future  of  America  will  belong  to 
neither  white  or  black  unless  all  Americans 
work  together  at  the  task  of  rebuilding  our 
dtles.  We  must  organize  not  only  among 
ourselves  but  with  other  groups  in  order 
that  we  can,  together,  gain  power  sufficient 
to  change  this  nation's  sense  of  what  is  now 
important  and  what  must  be  done  note.  We 
must  work  with  the  remainder  of  the  nation 
to  ocganlce  whole  cities  for  the  task  of  mak- 
ing the  rebiilldlng  of  our  clUea  first  priority 
In  the  use  of  our  resources.  This  Is  more 
lmp<xtant  them  who  gets  to  the  moon  first 
or  tba  war  la  Vietnam. 

To  accomplish  this  task  we  cannot  expend 
our  energies  in  spastic  or  111  tenni>ered  explo- 
sions without  meaningful  goals.  We  must 
move  from  the  politics  of  philanthropy  to 
the  politics  of  metropolitan  development  for 
equal  opportuntty.  We  must  relate  all 
groups  of  the  dty  together  In  new  ways  In 
order  that  the  truth  of  our  cities  might  be 
laid  bare  and  In  order  that,  together.,  we 
can  lay  dalin  to  the  great  resources  of  our 
nmttrwi  to  make  truth  more  human. 
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InablUty  of 
Amarlca  to  understand  the  upheavals  of  our 
day  depends  greatly  on  the  way  power  and 
trutli  operate  In  the  mass  media.  During 
the  Southern  demonstrations  for  civil  rights, 
you  T""*"  oC  the  communications  Industry 
performed  an  Invaluable  service  for  the  en- 
tire country  by  rereallng  plainly  to  our  ears 
and  eyes,  the  ugly  truth  of  a  brutalizing  sys- 
tem at  orert  dlsorlmlnatlon  and  segregation. 
Uany  of  you  were  mauled  and  Injured,  and 
It  took  courage  for  you  to  stick  with  the  task. 
You  were  instruments  of  change  and  not 
merely  purreyors  of  unrelated  facts.  You 
were  able  to  do  this  by  dint  of  personal  cour- 
age and  by  reason  of  the  power  of  national 
news  agendaa  which  supported  you. 

Today,  how«Ter,  your  task  and  ours  Is  more 
difficult.  The  truth  that  needs  revealini; 
today  la  not  so  clear-cut  in  Its  outlines,  nor 
Is  tlMie  a  national  consensus  to  help  you 
form  revelant  points  of  Tlew.  Therefore. 
«i/^A>»<tig  Is  nam  more  lmi>ortant  than  that 
you  look  for  a  Tarlety  of  sources  of  truth  in 
ordir  that  tlia  limited  perspectives  of  all  of 
us  might  be  oonected.  Just  as  you  related  to 
a  broad  spectrum  at  people  In  Mississippi  In- 
stead of  rtfylng  only  on  police  records  and 
estabUsbment  figures,  so  must  you  operate 
in  New  York  City.  Chicago  and  Cleveland. 

Tbie  power  to  support  you  In  this  endeavor 
U  present  In  our  country.  It  m\ist  be 
searched  out.  We  desire  to  use  ovir  limited 
^w^tt^nkM,  to  taalp  relate  you  to  the  variety  of 
expezlenoe  In  the  Negro  community  so  that 
liniifa>^  contioverales  ars  not  blown  up  inio 
ttaa  liaal  toutli  about  ua.  Tt^  fate  of  this 
country  Is.  to  no  small  extent,  d^>endeat 
upon  how  you  interpret  the  crises  upon  us. 
ao  that  human  truth  Is  disclosed  and  human 
needs  are  met. 


(Pot  further  information  .itwut  this  state- 
ment, contact:  N,ilion:U  Coriunittec  uf  Negro 
Churchmen.  '<•  Comnil.sslon  on  Rei'.irion  axid 
Race,  National  Council  of  Churches.  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10O27. 
Tel.   (212)   870-2439.) 
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Ohio;  The  Rev.  J.  C  Joiner.  Emanuel 
AME.  Church,  New  York,  New  York; 
The  Rev.  Arthur  A.  Jones,  Metropolitan 
A.M  E.  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania;     The      Rev,      Stanley      King, 
Sabathinl     Baptist     Church,     Minne- 
apolis.   Minn;    The   Rev.   Earl   Wesley 
Lawson,     Emanuel     Baptist     Church. 
Maiden,  Mass;  The  Rev.  David  Ucorish, 
Abvsslnlan  Baptist  Church,  New  York, 
N.Y.;    The   Rev.    Arthur   B.   Mack.   St. 
Thomas  A.M.E. Z.  Church,  Haverstraw, 
NY.;  The  Rev.  James  W.  Mack,  South 
United  Church  of  Christ,  Chicago,  HI.; 
The  Rev.  O.  Clay  Maxwell.  Jr  .  Baptist 
Ministers  Conference  of  New  York  City 
and   Vicinity,    New   York.    New   York; 
The  Rev.  Leon  Modeste.  The  Episcopal 
Church.  New  York.  N.Y.;  Bishop  Noah 
W.  Moore.  Jr.,  The  Methodist  Church, 
Southweetem    Area,    Houston,    Texas; 
The   Rev.   David   Nlckerson,   Episcopal 
Society  for  Cultural  and  Racial  Unity, 
Atlanta,     Georgia;     The     Rev.    LeBoy 
Patrick,  Belhesda  United  Presbyterian 
Church.      Pittsburgh,      Pennsylvania; 
The  Rev.   Benjamin  P.  Payton,  Com- 
mission   on    Religion    and    Race.    Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  New  York, 
New  York;   The  Rev.  Isaiah  P.  Pogue, 
St.  Mark's  Presbytarlan  Church.  Cleve- 
land.  Ohio;    The  Rev.  Sandy  P.  Ray, 
Empire     Baptist     State     Convention, 
Brooklyn,    NY;     Bishop    Herbert    B. 
Shaw,   Presiding  Bishop,   Third   Epis- 
copal  District,  A  M.E-Z.  Church.  WU- 
mlngton.   N.C.;    The   Rev.   Stephen  P. 
SpottBWOod,  CommLssicMi  on  Race  and 
Cultiiral  Relations,  Detroit  Council  of 
Churches,  Detroit.  Michigan;  The  Bev. 
Henri  A.  Stlnee,  Church  of  the  Atone- 


ment, Washington,  D.C.;  Bishop  James 
S.    Thomas,     Resident    Bishop.    Iowa 
Area,     The     Methodist     Church,     Des 
Moines,    Iowa;    The   Rev.    V.   Simpson 
Turner,    Mt.    Carinel   Baptist   Church. 
Brooklyn,  NY.;  The  Rev.  Edgar  V'ard. 
Grace   Presbyteria.n   Church,   Chicago. 
111.;    Tlie    Rev.    Paul    M.    Washington, 
Church  of  the  Advocate,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;     The     Rev.    Frank    L.     Williams, 
Methodist    Church,    Baltimore.    M.iry- 
land:  The  Rev.  John  W.  Williams,  St. 
Stenhcn's     Baptist     Church,     Kansas 
CitV.  Mo.;  The  Rev.  Gayraud  Wilmorc. 
mited    Presbyterian    Church    U.S.A. 
New  York.  N.Y.;  The  Rev.  M.  L.  Wilson, 
Co\enant  Baptist  Church,  New  York. 
New  York:  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Wilson. 
Corresponding      Secretary,      National 
Baptist  Convention  of  America,  Dallas, 
Texas;      The     Rev.     Nathan     Wright. 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Newark,  Newark, 
N.J. 
(Organizational  affiliation  given  for  identi- 
fication purposes  only.) 


A  Solemn  Moment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   BODTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prophets  of 
doom  are  abroad  in  our  land  predicting 
the  decline  of  our  great  Republic.  I 
believe  we  are  on  the  dawn  of  the  great- 
est era  In  our  Nation's  lilstory. 

For  the  faint-hearted  and  those  who 
lack  courage,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  foUowlng  article  by  Henry  J.  Taylor 
which  appeared  In  the  Aiken.  S.C, 
Standard  &  Review  on  August  4,  1966: 

JEFTEESON,  STMBOL  OF  LiBERTT 

OHARLOTTBsvnxE,  Va. — Thonuus  Jefferson, 
bom  here  and  burled  here,  is  Inevitably  as- 
sociated In  the  public  mind  with  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  The  entire  news- 
paper world  associates  Jefferson,  in  turn. 
with  one  of  his  most  significant  statements: 
"Were  It  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  wo 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers, or  newspapers  without  a  government. 
I  should  not  heeitate  to  prefer  the  latter." 
The  Intellectual  growth  we  trace  In  history 
was  a  thin  streak,  at  first,  in  a  world  of 
tumultuous  Ignorance — like  a  mere  line  of 
light  coming  through  the  chink  of  an  open- 
ing door  and  piercing  Into  a  darkened  room. 
But  slowly  It  virldened,  it  grew.  And  at  last 
came  the  time  when  the  door,' at  the  push 
of  the  printer,  began  to  open  more  and  more 
universally  to  bathe  its  Ught  in  all  lan- 
guages on  mankind. 

Jefferson's  concept  regarding  newspapers. 
of  course,  was  that  a  government  without 
newspapers  would  lead  to  tyranny,  whereas 
newspapers  without  a  government  would 
lead  to  the  formation  (under  public  super- 
vision)   of  a  government  by  the  p>eople. 

Every  tyrant  loathes  freedom  of  the  press. 
He  loathes  It  because  he  fears  It.  It  was  the 
first  "atomic  bomb."  It  has  overthrown 
countless  powerful  governments.  It  repre- 
sents the  powerful  arrival  of  the  truth. 

"Let  facta  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world." 
said  Jefferson  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. And  we  stiU  have  a  i>ower  In  our 
great  country  that  must  not  go  to  sleep> — 
the  power  of  an  Informed  people. 

At  home  we  do  not  want  to  live  with  the 
feeling  that  no  matter  what  happens  next 
we're  aocnebow  being  thrown  away     And  we 
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hope  to  live  where  all  the  people  can  live 
together  In  a  smaller  world,  at  a  higher  level 
of  prosperity,  without  wars.  And  we  also 
hope,  for  our  security  and  the  peace  of  the 
world,  that  we  will  live  where  those  of  us 
who  are  Americans  can  be  proud  of  that 
f.v;t;  where  the  statement,  "Clvis  Americanus 
sum,"  will  command  respect  everywhere.  For 
we  are  the  citizens  of  no  mean  state. 

Yet  the  news  reader  today  Is  so  continually 
dismayed,  so  often  sickened  and  discouraged 
by  the  truth  as  It  arrives,  that  millions — 
with  some  Justice— say:  "I  can't  take  any 
more.  I  hate  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  and 
read  what's  happening  today." 

Well,  unfortunately,  there's  so  much  to 
know  in  this  world  that  none  of  us  can  know 
very  much.  Each  of  us  reads  Just  enough  to 
realize  how  Immense  are  the  problems.  We 
think  Just  enough  to  realize  what  Is  required 
to  meet  the  tasks  that  face  the  United  States. 
May  I  ask  you  to  read  only  a  few  words 
more?     An  editorial: 

"It  Is  a  gloomy  moment  In  history.  Not 
In  the  lifetime  of  most  men  .  .  .  has  there 
been  so  much  grave  and  deep  apprehension; 
never  has  the  future  seemed  so  Incalculable 
as  at  this  time. 

"The  political  caldron  seethes  and  bub- 
bles with  uncertainty.  Russia  hangs  as 
usual,  like  a  cloud,  dark  and  silent,  on' the 
horizons;  whUe  all  the  energies,  resources 
and  Influences  of  the  British  Empire  are 
sorely  tried,  and  ore  yet  to  be  tried  more 
sorely.  In  coping  with  the  world's  disturbed 
relations  with  China.  It  Is  a  solemn  moment 
and  no  man  can  foresee  the  end  of  our 
troubles." 

A  solemn  moment.  Yes,  the  writer  was 
right.    But  It  was  not  the  end  of  the  world. 

This  editorial  appeared  In  Harr>er's  Weeklv 
In  October,  1857. 

lu  the  century  since  1857  America  has 
made  more  progress  than  in  all  the  years 
that  go  back  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; made  more  progress.  In  fact,  than  has 
been  made  by  the  human  race  as  a  whole  in 
all  the  preceding  centuries  from  the  first  day 
of  human  history. 

Oh,  yes,  there  have  been  many,  many 
other  times  when  things  were  stacked  against 
lis  and  we  have  somehow  pulled  through 
We  win  again.  This  country  was  made  for 
faith,  not  fear. 


Premier  Ky's  efforts  In  connection  with 
the  September  elections  were  reviewed 
In  a  Saigon  dispatch  from  Associated 
Press  Writer  George  McArthur.  Entitled 
"Election  Season  In  Vietnam,"  the  In- 
formative dispatch  appeared  In  the  Au- 
gust 10,  1966,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin.  Having  met  Mr.  McArthur  In 
the  Philippines  last  November  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  his  article  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  Record: 

Election  Siason  in  Vietnam 
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Vietnam  Preparei  for  September  Elections 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  RAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  opening  of  South  Vietnam's  formal 
political  campaign  on  tomorrow,  the 
world  is  anxiously  awaiting  this  south- 
east Asian  nation's  free  elections  to  be 
held  on  September  11,  1966. 

The  framework  to  elect  a  constltutlorud 
assembly  has  been  established  and  it  Is 
encouraging  to  note  that  Premier  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  has  been  actively  promoting  the 
coming  elections.  Displaying  a  departure 
from  his  usual  mlUtary  stance.  Premier 
Ky  has  launched  an  educational  erogram 
for  the  new  electorate.  He  has  held 
meetings  with  both  civilian  and  military 
leaders,  and  pledged  an  election  which 
would  be  fair  and  open.  He  has  assured 
the  Vietnamese  populace  that  the  elec- 
tions would  be  supervised  by  candidates. 
civil  servants,  students,  and  mllltajy  ca- 
dets. 


(By  George  McArthur) 
Saicon.— Apparently   reluctant   no   longer 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky   is  warming  up  to 
South  Viet  Nam's  elections  for  a  consUtu- 
tlonal   assembly,   now   only  a  month   away 
.With  an  air  of  increasing  confidence    the 
35-year-old  military  boss  is  playing  a  hard 
game  of  domestic  politics.     Even  his  critics 
agree  that  the  dapper  air  vice  marshal  Is  pro- 
moUng    the    September    11    elections    now 
although   he   only   grudgingly   accepted    the 
idea  last  April,  at  the  height  of  a  Buddhist 
crisis. 

Ky  recently  placed  his  senior  colleagues 
before  the  press  for  a  comprehensive  rose- 
tinted  state  of  the  nation  report— mUltarv 
political  and  economic. 

He  followed  up  with  speeches  and  public 
appearances.  He  has  seen  a  stream  of  call- 
ers, foreign  and  Vietnamese.  He  has  ordered 
the  military  governors  of  the  nation's  43 
provinces  to  call  in  local  notebles  and  explain 
what  the  elections  are  aboat.  By  all  ac- 
counts, those  meetings  were  well  attended 
frequently  in  such  neutral  settings  as 
schoolhouses. 

Ky  also  summoned  aJl  province  Chiefs  to 
Saigon  for  a  three-day  election  conference 
attended  by  other  military— and  civilian- 
leaders.  Ky  opened  the  meetings  by  pledg- 
ing honest  voting  supervised  by  candidates 
clvu  servants,  students  and  military  cadet« 

Ky  also  has  permitted  his  former  chief 
rival.  General  Nguyen  Chan  Thl,  -to  fly  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  an  Indefinite  visit 
despite  an  embarrassing  Mx-months  prison 
sentence  Thl  incurred  for  guessing  wrong 

.v^  /ii*^  ^^  ^'"'^"^  ""'^  ^  ^^«  optimism 
about  the  elections.  The  optimism  is  most 
noticeable  at  the  U.S.  Embassy,  which  likes 
to  dispatch  good  news  to  President  Johnson 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  is  the 
skeptical  view  of  some  officials,  both  Viet- 
namese and  American,  that  the  Premier  Is 
engaged  primarily  in  an  a^ute  maneuver  to 
fiugarcoat  his  miutary  rule  and  retain  power 

Kys  statement  that  he  would  not  be  a 
presidential  candidate  In  any  future  election 
has  not  dispelled  the  Idea  he  will  be  While 
Ky  remains  air  force  commander,  as  he  says 
he  wUI,  the  aloof  little  man  with  the  well 
trlxnmed  mustache  will  b-  -  power  In  Saigon 

Some  facu  of  Vietnamese  life  cloud  the 
prospects  for  civUlan  rule.    It  Is  difBcult  to 

^!',f,!''S.%''xf''""'^°'^''^*  government  In 
South  Viet  Nam  which  would  not  be  under 
profound  military  Influence. 

Apart  from  the  Viet  Cong,  military  forces 
comprise  the  only  nationwide  political  force 
of  any  effectiveness,  with  the  poesible  excep- 
tion of  the  minority  Catholics.  Buddhlste 
Confucianlsts  and  other  sects  making  up  the 
majority  are  fragmented  and  have  yet  to 
produce  either  poslUve  programs  or  appeal- 
ing leadership.  The  labor  movement  U  po- 
litically feeble.  So-called  Independent  poli- 
ticians have  not  Ignited  any  significant  sec- 
tion of  public  opinion,  even  In  cities  where 
some  have  relatively  large  followlngs 

-The  elections  are  not  designed  to  oust 
soldiers  from  government  life,  but  rather  to 
produce  an  anU-Communlst  assembly  with 
the  specific— and  only— task  of  writlnij  a 
constitution.  ^ 

The  mlUtary-clvlUan  directory,  technlcaUy 
Doeeed  by  the  chief  of  state.  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  can  amend  the  draft 
con^tlttitlon  which  the  aaeemUy  wlU  draw 


up,  but  amendments  can  be  overridden  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  assembly.  Within  30 
days  alter  it  Is  completed.  Thleu  must  ofD- 
cially  promulgate  the  constitution 

•The  assembly  wiU  have  117  seat*.  Nine 
Will  be  hlied  by  mounuiin  tribesmen,  four  bv 
border  people  of  Cambodian  extraction,  and 
104  will  be  elected  by  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. K^f" 

Despite  the  complications,  more  than  700 
candidates  applied.  The  military  screening 
committee,  appointed  bv  the  regime  ac- 
cepted 629,  after  eliminating  those  deemed 
to  be  tainted  by  communism  or  neutralism 

About  60  of  the  candidates  arc  milliarv 
men,  not  aU  of  them  supported  by  Ky  raid 
the  military  Junta.  The  reet  can  amend  the 
draft  consUtution  which  represent  a  cross 
section  of  literate  Vietnamese.  Their  po- 
litical inclinations  ore  unlikely  to  l>ecome 
clear  untU  the  formal  campaign  Is  permitted 
to  start  August  26. 

'The  government  limits  printing  coets  far 
leaneiB  or  posters— and  doee  the  printliiB 
Itself.  ° 


Tbe  Greeki  Aren't  Gullible 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25, 1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  it 
would  be  well  for  our  State  D^ai-tment 
to  follow  the  example  of  some  of  our 
allies  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affaiis 
and  their  perspective  on  communism. 
In  an  effort  to  provoke  the  State  De- 
partment's thought  processes.  I  insert 
in  the  Record,  two  articles  by  the  distin- 
guished international  columnist,  Du- 
mitru  Danlelopol.  They  appeared  in  the 
Thursday,  August  4,  and  the  Friday 
July  22,  editions  of  the  Aurora  Beacon- 
News  of  Illinois: 

[Prom  the  Aurora  Beacon-News,  July'ja, 
1966)      ■ 

DUMrTRU    DANmOPOL    COMMEKTS ThK 

Greeks  AxenT  GiruLDSLi 

Athens.— Don't  talk  to  the  Greeks  about 
econoanlc  progress  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
They  will  laugh  In  your  face. 

"What  progress?"  they  ask. 

"Before  the  war  the  Greek  peasants'  stand- 
anl  of  living  was  the  lowest  in  Eistern 
Europe,  now  it  is  the  highest,"  one  Greek  of- 
ficial told  me. 

In  the  Peloponnesus  it  Is  estimated  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  farmers  drive  their  own 
cars.  In  nelghl>ourlng  Albania.  Bulgaria 
Romania  and  Yugoslavia  the  figure  doesn't 
approach  5  per  cent. 

Greeks  are  considered  among  the  mi^st 
astute  busJinessmen  in  the  world.  Tj-pically, 
they  trade  -Rith  Iron  Ctu-taln  countries.  They 
are  in  a  ix)sitlon  to  know  the  Oommumst 
facts  of  life. 

Oommumsrt  propaganda  may  beguile 
President  Johnson's  missions  of  American 
businessmen,  gullible  Western  Journalists 
but  not  the  Greeks. 

"Marxism  has  been  good  for  us,"  taunted 
one  Greek  merchant  In  a  recent  conversation 
vrtth  an  Eastern  European  Communist.  "Be- 
fore the  war  we  used  to  buy  wheat  from  you 
now  you  come  to  buy  wheat  from  us.' 

This  Just  about  sums  up  the  situation  la 
that  part  of  Europe. 

The  MarxlstB  destroyed  their  farmers, 
whom  they  considered  cla^s  enemlee,  and  they 
loet  the  means  to  feed  their  people.  AU  the 
disasters  that  ensued  are  the  oon*equence  of 
the  application  of  Marxist  theories. 
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"You  cut  compare  Marx  with  a  doctor  who 
pnacrtiSM  a  cure  for  a  dl«ea«e  he  doeent 
undcntaiul,'  one  Or«ek  official  told  me.  "He 
wrote  hla  book  In  the  early  days  of  the  Indus- 
trial revolution.  He  did  not  know  what  was 
wrong  and  why.  He  preocrlbed  a  blindfold 
cure.    It  wma  all  nonsense." 

Tli«  aoonomlca  of  the  much  ballyhooed 
tourist  boom  In  Bulgaria  and  Romania  was 
explained  to  me  by  an  expert  In  Greek  tour- 
ism wblch  has  become  a  fine  art  in  this 
country. 

The  Oreeks  figure  that  In  order  to  make 
money  a  hotel  must  be  busy  eight  months 
a  year. 

On  the  Communist  Black  Sea  coast  the 
weather  dictates  a  season  of  three  to  three 
and  a  half  months.  This  means  that  they 
are  operating  at  a  loss.  There  Is  no  remedy. 
But  the  Reds  continue  to  build  hotels  and 
the  more  they  build  the  more  they  lose. 

In  their  anguish  to  get  hard  currencies, 
both  Romania  and  Bulg:aria  are  offering  bar- 
gain prloea  for  tourists  from  Western  ETurope. 

For  $300  or  (250  one  can  get  from  Paris 
to  Mamala  or  Varna  and  back  and  spend 
three  weeka  at  a  Black  Sea  resort.  This  Im- 
pltee  a  very  heavy  loas,  to  their  economies. 

"It  wouldn't  be  so  bad."  said  one  woman 
who  spent  a  few  days  at  a  BulgELrlan  resort, 
"but  the  life  there  Is  so  boring.  There  Is 
nothing  to  do  after  one  comes  back  from  the 
be«ch — nowhere  to  go,  nothing  to  see,  noth- 
ing to  buy  that  one  wants  or  can  use,  no 
natives  to  talk  to  because  they  are  kept  away 
from  foreigners. 

"That  Is  no  vacation." 

In  economic  terms  this  means  that  the 
loaaes  tncwred  to  the  C<Hnmunlst  economies 
by  Oovemment  "give  away"  tourist  programs, 
cannot  be  compensated  in  other  ways. 

Prom  the  Greek  frontier  to  Sophia,  the 
capital  of  Bulgaria  there  are  100  miles  of  bad 
road. 

"You  can't  even  get  a  cup  of  coffee  on  that 
road  and  there  are  only  two  gas  stations," 
■aid  the  woman. 

Doesn't  this  cut-rate  Communist  tourism 
compete  with  Greece's  own  business? 

"Not  really."  said  the  Athens  officials.  "We 
cater  to  a  different  type  of  tourist,  people 
who  enjoy  oomfort,  good  food,  good  roads, 
good  hotels,  good  sport." 

The  Oreeks  provide  accommodations  for 
the  less  well-heeled  tourists.  There  are 
hotels  and  camps  on  the  Tna.iniH.nii  and 
around  the  islands.  Many  artists,  students. 
etc.  oome  here  to  work,  study  or  relax. 

"Doot  forget,  people  don't  come  to  Greece 
only  for  the  bathing.  There  are  many  things 
to  see  of  great  hlstc«^cal  and  archeologlcal 
value. 

"This  is  a  year-round  tourist  land." 

Can  the  Communists  continue  to  operate 
Indefinitely  at  a  loes  In  the  face  of  this  Greek 
competition? 

"Of  covtrse  not,"  laughed  the  Athens  of- 
ficial.   "You  cannot  spend  yourself  rich." 

[Prom  the  Aurora  Beacon-News.  Aug  4.  1966] 

DuMTmtr  DANtELOPOL  Comments — Grexks 
Teask  ok  Bastek  Basis 

Atkxms,  Gtxscs. — "Bast-West  trade  a  la 
Grec"  operates  differently  from  that  of  other 
Western  countries,  especially  Britain. 

The  Greeks  exchange  goods  with  their  Red 
neighbors  under  clearing  agreements,  strictly 
on  a  l>arter  basis.  They  grant  no  credits. 
And  they  are  not  likely  to  be  caught  with 
large  credit  balances  if  the  Communists  de- 
fault in  their  payments. 

With  their  economies  teetering  danger- 
ously, bst  Bivopean  satellites  are  anxious 
to  gift  long  term  credits  from  the  West. 

"An  Communist  governments  know  that 
their  economies  have  failed."  said  a  British 
expert  on  Ssstem  Europe  recently.  -They 
are  trying  hard  to  bring  remedies.  Will  they 
be  successful?    No  one  knows." 

Yet  Britain  continues  to  export  to  Eastern 
Kurope  on  long  credit  terms. 


"We  dont  do  that."  said  Xenofon  Zolotas. 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  Greece.  "We  work 
strictly  on  a  barter  basis.  If  we  don't  find 
anything  to  buy,  we  stop  selling." 

"We  buy  meat  and  other  animal  products 
from  Romania  and  Bulgaria,"  said  another 
government  official.  "We  need  high  protein 
foods.  They  want  to  sell  us  tractors.  Every 
one  of  the  Communist  countries  produces 
tractors  which  they  cannot  sell." 

In  their  haste  for  Stalinist-type  Industrial- 
ization, the  Communist  satellties  are  over- 
Industrialized — at  least  in  terms  of  their  In- 
ternal market.  They  have  pauperized  the 
majority  of  the  population,  especially  the 
peasants. 

"Their  economies  are  out  of  balance,"  ex- 
plained the  London  expert. 

The  Greeks  refuse  the  Communist  tractors 
because  they  prefer  Western  manufactures. 

"They  are  of  a  better  quality  and  design," 
one  official  said.  "The  Communists  offer 
theirs  at  bargain  prices,  but  we  still  don"t 
want  them." 

"Below  cost  price'' '■ 

"Of  course;  they  would  seii  tlicm  at  a  loss. 
They  need  Western  currency  desperately." 

The  Romanians  wanted  to  buy  wheat  from 
Greece  some  time  ago,  but  the  Greeks  re- 
fused to  sell. 

"We  want  dollars  for  our  wheat,  but  the 
Romanians  had  none."  he  explained 

When  brain-washed  Communists  go  to 
Greece  and  .see  the  prosperity  and  activity 
In  this  non-Communlst  land  they  g!isp  with 
surprise. 

Red  diplomats  have  complained  that  the 
Greek  workers  who  came  to  help  in  the  em- 
bassies— plumbers,  carpenters.  painters — 
were  "exploiting"  them.  Their  prices  were 
too  high,  the  diplomats  said. 

The  Greek  government  ordered  an  Inquiry. 
They  found  that  the  workers  were  charging 
strictly  Greek  prices. 

The  Communists  gasped.  They  couldn't 
believe  Greek  workers  were  so  well  paid. 

Greek  wages  are  between  two  and  three 
times  higher  than  those  paid  in  Commu- 
nist countries 

"The  standard  of  living  in  the  'workers 
paradise'  Is  appalling.  '  said  a  Greek  mer- 
chant. 

While  meat  and  other  protein  foods  are 
rationed  in  the  satellite  countries,  their  Red 
governments  export  them  to  Greece,  Spain 
and  other  countries. 

"Is  there  a  remedy?"  I  asked. 

"Not  under  Marxist  ideology,"  was  the  an- 
swer 


A  Glorious  Age  Without  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday,  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker.  It  seems 
t^hat  we  are  finding  no  limit  to  our  in- 
genuity when  it  comes  to  buying  now  and 
paying  later. 

This  admii\istration  has  set  a  fine  ex- 
ample in  how  this  can  be  done,  and  as 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Bristol, 
Tenn.,  Herald  Courier  Indicates,  new 
credit  schemes  appear  endless. 

This  is  really  not  a  laughing  matter, 
ic  Is  time  we  got  down  to  serious  deliber- 
ations and  reversed  this  trend  before  it 
runs  over  us. 

A  Glorious  Ace  WrruouT  MorfEV 

One  of  the  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  Great 
Society  Is  that  there  are  still  a  few  things — 
not  many,  of  course,  but  a  few — that  you 
.  have  to  pay  cash  for. 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  this  economic 
oversight  Is  now  being  corrected. 

In  the  near  future  It  will  be  possible  to 
walk  up  to  yoxir  friendly  vending  machine 
and  buy  such  necessities  as  candy,  sand- 
wiches, coffee,  desserts  and  other  delicacies 
without  spending  a  cent  of  real  money. 

You  will  merely  present  a  permanent  credit 
card  which  the  vending  machine  registers  by 
means  of  an  electronic  device. 

The  company  which  plans  to  Introduce  this 
further  step  toward  total  on-the-cuff  living 
concedes  that  use  of  the  wonder  machines 
may  be  limited  at  first  to  Institutions  and 
industrial  plants,  for  the  very  practical  rea- 
son that  it  win  coet  a  lot  of — forgive  the 
expression — cash  to  Install  them. 

An  elaborate  electronic  memory  unit  and 
a  computer  will  be  needed  to  enable  the 
vending  machine  to  sell  stuff  on  tick. 

This  paraphernalia  will  cost  about  $2,000 
in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  vending  ma- 
chines, which  itself  isn't  peanuts. 

With  this  break-through  In  the  currency 
curtain.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  only  a  matter 
of  time  imtll  such  other  Irritating  cash  Items 
as  public  phone  calls,  toll  fares,  parking 
meters  and  similar  hangovers  from  medieval 
living  will  be  eliminated  and  we  can  enjoy 
a  glorious  age  in  which  we  can  charge  every- 
thing now  and  pay  later. 

The  tiltlmate  Utopia  will  cotne.  of  coiorse. 
when  some  supergenlus  figures  out  a  way  to 
charge  now  and  never  pay  later. 

Then  society  will  really  be  great! 


And  We  Wish  Shriver  a  Happy  Future, 
Too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Sargent  Shri- 
ver and  Mr.  Leonard  Inskip.  I  surely 
appreciated  the  humor  of  Mr.  Inskip. 

Mr.  Shriver  gave  evidence  of  the  ridic- 
ulous confusion  that  still  exists  in  the 
OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  In  just 
a  small  way  it  demonstrates  that  any- 
time you  center  all  authority  In  Wash- 
ington you  create  opportunities  for  gross 
mistakes  as  well  as  the  ones  which  are 
small  and  humorous.  •* 

The  let'cers  follow: 
And  We  Wish  Shriver  a  Happy  Future,  Too 

(Edttor's  Note. — The  letter  immediately 
below  was  received  this  week  under  the  let- 
terhead of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity (I.e..  the  headquarters  command  of  the 
poverty  war).  The  writer  of  the  second  let- 
ter— the  addressee  of  the  first — who  became 
associate  editor  of  the  Tribune  editorial' 
opinion  page  Aug.  1,  is  a  graduate  of  Middle- 
bury  CoUege  in  Vermont.) 

ArcusT   1.   1966. 
Mr.  Leonard  Inskip, 
Editorial  Pages,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Inskip  :  I  am  happy  to  learn  that 
you  are  one  of  some  20,000  students  in  Amer- 
ica who  have  been  selected  to  participate  In 
the  exciting  pre-college  program  known  as 
Upward  Bound. 

You  will  meet  new  responsibilities  and 
challenges  as  an  Upward  Bound  student.  We 
hope  you  will  also  find  new  pleasures  and 
excitement  In  the  pursuit  of  learning. 


August  25,  1966 
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Our  interest  In  yotu-  future  is  a  part  of  our 
concern  for  the  future  of  America.  By  de- 
veloping your  Individual  talents  to  their  ut- 
most, you  contribute  to  society  as  a  whole. 

Please   accept   my   very   beet   wlshee   and 
hopes  that  your  Upward  Bound  experience 
will  contribute  toward  a  full  and  productive 
fumre  f<jir  you. 
Sincerely, 

Sargent  SirurvEH.   Director. 

Mr    S.^rgent  Shrivfr, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  I  was  most  pleased — 
though  surprised — to  learn  of  my  selection 
;xs  a  participant  in  Upward  Bound. 

My  wife  was  pleased,  too.  Many  times  In 
the  past  11  years  she  has  complained  I  was 
outward  bound.  WUl  there  be  a  clothing 
allowance  to  cover  any  change  in  direction? 

Might  I  inquire  as  to  how  you  obtained 
my  name?  Because  I  once  took  some  gradu- 
ate courses  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
perhaps  it  carries  my  name,  to  this  day,  as 
one  of  its  dropouts.  The  university  never 
said  it  wanted  me  back. 

Inwardly,  I'm  troubled  by  your  letter.  Did 
my  boss  supply  my  name?  Only  my  mother, 
outwardly,  expresses  concern  about  my  un- 
derdevelopment, because  I  was  a  Fourth 
Grade  piano  class  dropout  In  1935. 

I  told  my  boss  that  official  recognition  bv 
.America's  No.  1  Poverty  War  General  that  I 
W.1S  a  fit  target  for  a  Poverty  War  program 
might  Indicate  something  about  my  pay. 
My  boss  replied  I  was  getting  as  much  as  I 
w.os  worth.    He  said  that  last  year,  too. 

I  do  want  a  "full  and  productive  future." 
Please  send  me  further  details  on  how  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  help  me 
achieve  this. 

Sincerely. 

Leonard  Inskip,  Editorial  Pages. 


A4529 


being  able  to  work  not  only  with  the  Indians 
but  also  with  the  volunteers  from  other 
countries. 

My  site  is  a  Home  Economic  Training  Cen- 
ter—there are  2  in  the  state  of  Arissa — 
where  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35 
are  trained  to  work  with  the  women  In  the 
villages.  The  girls  are  to  teach  nutrition, 
poultry,  home  management  and  related  sub- 
jects. The  girls  speak  no  English  and  my 
Aryla  is  not  fluent  enough  to  give  any  lec- 
tures so  I  must,  for  a  time,  content  myself 
with  working  with  the  girls  informally.  It, 
is  very  frustrating  not  to  have  Ideaa  and 
methods  accepted  quickly  but  when  one  is  it 
is  very  satisfrtng. 

India  has  done  much  to  eliminate  many 
of  her  problems  and  Is  to  be  congratulated. 

I  shall  miss  working  on  the  campaigns  this 
fall.  Knowing  the  convention  is  tomorrow 
I  feel  a  little  homesick.  Although  I  wont 
be  there  for  the  campaign,  I  have  my  forms 
all  ready  to  request  my  ballot. 

If  you  are  to  tour  the  East  this  fall  I  hope 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  Anssa 
or  be  in  Calcutta  wliere  I  could  visit.  Ar- 
issa  Is  a  very  beautiful  state  and  well  worth 
visiting.  It  ranks  second  in  my  loyalty,  only 
after  Delawiue. 

I  wish  you  a  relaxing  campaign  and  an 
overwhelming  victory. 

Please  convey  my  regards  to  Mrs.  McDov^ell 
and  the  Norbets. 
Sincerely, 

Kathy  Scan.nell.     ■ 


A  Sound  Approach  to  ConservatioD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 


Delaware  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  in 
India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or   DKLAWABX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25. 1966 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mt.  speaker,  I 
submit  the  following  letter  from  a  Peace 
Coi-ps  volunteer  In  India. 

I  have  known  Kathy  Scannell  since  she 
was  a  little  girl  and  I  know  her  to  be 
so  typical  of  our  young  Americans  who 
are  serving  their  country  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  think  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  will  be  Interested  in 
such  a  direct  report  from  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  as  she  reports  her  own 
thoughts  In  this  faraway  city  In  India: 

August  19,  1966. 
Dear  Congressman  McDowell:  After  serv- 
ing 7  weeks  as  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  in  In- 
dia. I  feel  I  must  write  and  thank  you  for 
the  part  you  played  In  the  establishment  of 
the  Corps. 

I  still  have  a  long  time  to  serve  but  just 
in  these  few  weeks  the  experiences  have  been 
Invaluable.  Only  the  experts  can  judge  just 
how  much  we  are  helping  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions here  or  are  helping  in  the  understand- 
ing of  "Americanism."  But  I  can  see  how 
this  service  has  made  me  so  much  more 
.iware  of  the  world  and  the  people. 

The  city  in  which  I  live  is  falriy  small- 
only  35.000.  There  are  5  American  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers.  2  German  Volunteers  and 
1  Canadian.    I  feel  that  I  am  fortunate  In 


OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Thursday,  August  25. 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Colo- 
rado's citizens  are  interested  in  the  wise 
use  and  conservation  of  our  Nation's 
natural  resources.  My  State  has  been 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  natural 
wonders  and  beautiful  scenery.  We  in 
Colorado  have  a  special  responsibility  to 
our  fellow  Americans  to  protect  these 
gifts  of  nature. 

Recently  one  organization  has  added 
new  strength  to  this  movement  in  our 
State.  The  Colorado  Open  Space  Co- 
ordinating Council  has  earned  my  ad- 
miration and  the  admiration  of  many  In 
my  State.  Among  those  who  praise 
COSCC  Is  Included  the  Denver  Post,  as 
this  fine  editorial  from  last  week  indi- 
cates: 

A  Sof.ND  Approach  to  Conservation  . 
A  few  years  ago.  conservation  was  a  pretty 
nebulous  concept  In  the  nation's  legislative 
halls.  State  legislatures — and  Congress, 
too— knew  how  to  sweet-talk  the  little  old 
litdles  In  tennis  shoes  and  send  them  on  their 
way  with  little  besides  fine  phrases  ringing 
In  their  ears. 

Conservation  today  seems  to  be  growing 
up.  It  hasn't  really  foimd  Itself.  Its  ele- 
ments are  so  diverse  it's  hard  to  crowd  them 
all  under  one  tent.  But  there  Is  progress 
One  reason  for  progress  is  that  Americans 
who  put  strong  emphasis  on  such  things  as 
roadside  beauty  and  outdoor  recreation  now 
have  more  legislative  power  than  they  did  a 
few  years  ago — before  reapportionment 
brought  greater  legislative  equaUty.  An- 
other reason  is  greater  leisure  time.  StiH 
another  Is  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
clear  signs  of  overuse  of  parU  of  our  out- 
door environment. 


In  t^ie  midst  of  these  d.aiger.s  and  op^xw- 
tumties,  it  is  welcome  to  discover  that  the 
conservation  groups  are  recognizing  tlicir 
big  shortcoming,  lack  of  coordination,  and 
are  working  to  overcome  It. 

One  of  the  best  examples  erf  cooperative 
action  IS  taking  pUtce  in  Colorado.  1-h: 
Colonido  Open  Space  OoordinaUng  Council 
(COSCC)  wiis  organized  only  about  two  years 
ago  but  it  has  shown  remarkable  progress 
Late  K-ifit  week,  at  a  legislative  luncheon. 
COSCC  Wiij  acting  Just  like  any  other  big- 
time  legislative  organization.  It  was  h:*,i 
to  a  U.S.  congressman.  Rox  McVickek,  and 
to  a  numt>er  of  state-level  office  seekers. 

COSOC  w.is  able  to  represent  conser.a- 
tlon  in  this  manner  because  It  represriils 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  19  organizaUons 
with  some  10,000  members.  It  accepts  con- 
tributions from  group.s  and  individuals. 

Everyone  at  the  luncheon  seemed  a  liule 
emixirrassed  when  praising  conservation^a.s 
one  lawmaker  said.  "Its  a  little  like  pral.'-lng 
motherhood  "  Nevertheless,  the  discussion 
soon  moved  beyond  the  formaUtlee  Into  such 
areas  as  air  and  w:.ter  polluUon  and  other 
specific  problems.  James  Perrtll,  Denver 
senator,  injected  some  give-and-take  when 
he  suggested  that  conservaUon  groupe  might 
be  more  effective  If  they  sought  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  rural  areas  "rather 
than  bowl  them  over." 

All  in  all.  it  was  a  fine  first-time  effort  at 
fomial.  full-scale  communication  between 
conservationists  and  lawmakers.  Problems 
remain  but  wed  hazard  a  guess  that  many 
more  people  are  thinking  about  oonserv-a- 
tion  because  of  the  effort.  That's  an  essen- 
tial first  step  to  an  effective  and  realistic 
approach  to  My  legislative  challenge 


Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  Commends 
Conservation  Book 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.     Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  call  to  tJie  attenUon  of  my 
colleagues  Donald  E.  Carr's  bo<A.  "Dejlth 
of  the  Sweet  Waters."  and  a  review  c*  It 
written    by    Senator    Gaylord    NELSo^f 
which  appeared  in  the  June  1966  issue 
of  the  Progressive.    Senator  Nelson,  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  champions  in  Uie 
fight   to  preserve  our  precious  natural 
resources,   strongly   recommends   Carr'^s 
book,  particularly  to  those  skeptics  who 
are  as  yet  unawaie  of  the  seriousness  of 
our  Nation's  water  pollution  crisis. 
Senator  Nelson's  review  follows: 
The  Water  Crisis 
(De^th  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  by  Donald  E 
Carr.     W.  W.  Norton.     257  pp.  »5.95  ) 
( Reviewed  by  Senator  Gatlobd  Nklson  ) 
If  anyone  stUl   doubts  the  cries  of  al.irm 
.sounded     by     conservationists     and     others 
about    our    mounting    pollution    crisis,    this 
fact-filled     report    by     a    research     chemist 
should  convince  him. 

America  is  losing  the  battle  against  water 
pollution,  Donald  Carr  tells  us.  and  the  re- 
sult could  be  wholesale  destruction  of  recrea- 
tion.ol  re.-^ources,  the  silting  In  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  extinction  of  our  fish  and  wildlife, 
widespread  disease,  and  human  deaths. 

Perhaps  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
Death  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  one  of  several 
recent  studies  of  our  pollution  problems    !• 


Si 


I 
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.^^r^^/.   Mp  entpred  the  Svnagoeue  on  the  Sabbath 


_  _       -  .    1  .  ,1 


August  25,  1966 
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Xurope  on  long  credit  terms. 


.bave  to  pey  cash  for. 


excitement  in  tbe  pursuit  of  learning. 


1  Canadian.    I  feel  that  I  am  fortunate  In     door  environment. 


V*     pA«  ««    lyi     UUT     UUt* 


ueain.  of  tne  Sweet  Waters,  one  of  seyeral 
recent  studies  of  our  pollution  problems.  1* 


A4530 

Ita  broad  historical  viewpoint.  Carr  sees 
water  aa  perhaps  our  mo6t  vital  single  re- 
source, and  he  chronicles  through  the  ages 
man's  difficulties  In  ualng  It  properly — dif- 
ficulties which  have  led  to  typhoid,  cholera, 
hepaUtla.  dysentery,  and  ugliness.  He  sees 
pollution  aa  an  extremely  complex  political. 
social,  and  economic  problem.  The  solution 
lies  not  merely  In  piping  in  more  water  to 
dilute  our  torrents  of  waste  but  in  a  com- 
pletely new  attitude  toward  water  resources 
by   government,    private    industry,   and   the 

public. 

The  pollution  of  our  waters  is  an  Inevitable 
by-product  of  our  present  highly-advanced 
civilization.  Carr,  who  gets  mighty  indig- 
nant at  times,  la  trying  to  pound  Into  our 
heads  that  we  must  change  our  way  of  living. 
If  we  do  any  further  '■civilizing'  without 
conaiderlng  expert  advice,  we  may  destroy 
our  entire  civilization. 

For  instance.  In  the  early  1800's  in  Eng- 
land, flush  toilets  began  to  come  into  general 
use  The  next  advance  was  to  connect  them 
to  cesspoola  outalde  the  house.  This  worked 
weU  for  a  time  but  when  the  cesspools  filled, 
the  disagreeable  odors  which  had  plagued 
even  the  finest  of  homes  began  to  return. 
It  was  then  that  the  fateful  decision  wa« 
made  to  connect  these  private  cesspools  to 
the  public  sewer  system— which  had  been 
designed  to  carry  off  storm  water,  not  human 

wastes. 

Carr  polnta  out:  "This  was  one  of  the  most 
crlUcal  and  perhaps  dlsaatrous  decisions  ever 
made  in  our  dvlllzatlon.  If  separate  drain 
systetna  for  domestic  sewage  and  rain  water 
had  been  instituted  at  this  time,  the  great 
American  cities  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued such  a  design  practice,  and  we  would 
not  now  be  faced  with  an  astronomically 
expensive  and  almost  Impossible  problem  of 
urban  redevelopment." 

Because  of  this  catastrophic  mistake  some 
150  yearn  ago  in  England,  most  of  our  cities 
today  must  discharge  raw  sewage  into  nearby 
lakea  and  streams  every  time  it  rains,  ;ind 
aeweiv  fill  with  so  much  storm  water  that 
the  aewage  treatment  plant  cannot  handle 
It. 

Similarly,  the  decisions  we  have  made  on 
developing  our  land  have  doomed  our  waters. 
One  of  the  worst  destroyers  of  lakes  and 
river*  la  silt.  The  Mississippi  River  is  inun- 
dated by  500  minion  tons  a  year.  Carr  de- 
scribes how  silt  turns  sparkling  blue  waters 
to  a  muddy  brown,  shuts  out  sunlight,  ta'ies 
away  oxygen,  turns  a  sand  or  gravel  bottom 
to  thick  muck,  and  before  long  "assassinates 
a  river." 

Most  aapects  of  our  civilization  today  con- 
tribute to  this  sllUtlon  problem.  It  Is 
caused  by  farming,  lumbering,  strip  mining, 
highway  building,  and,  perhaps  moet  of  all, 
by  real  estate  subdividing.  Carr  blames  real 
estate  developmente  upstream  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  for  the  2.5  million  tons  of  silt 
washed  into  the  Potomac  each  year —  enough 
to  fill  six  million  bathubs  full  to  the  brim." 
In  nn»»'"g  this  sweeping  indictment.  Carr 
does  not  ignore  the  more  obvious  apd  im- 
mediate causes  of  our  poUuUon  crisis.  "Non- 
exlatent  or  inadeqiiate  sewage  treatment 
plants:  a  torrent  of  Indxistrial  wastes,  some 
of  which  are  deadly  poisons  which  slip 
through  treatment  plants:  septic  tanks: 
pesUcldes;  detergents:  ships  which  discharge 
oil.  refuse,  and  sewage  " 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  considering  his 
background  as  a  research  director  for  petro- 
leum companies  and  a  consultant  on  rocket 
fviels  and  other  sctenttflc  and  technical  mat- 
ters, Carr  takes  his  position  In  the  great 
water  debate  alongside  the  conservationists 
and  the  wildlife  lovers,  not  with  the  engi- 
neers. 

He  Is  highly  critical  of  the  U5.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  contemptuous  of  the  gran- 
diose scheme  to  divert  water  from  the  Yukon 
to  the  Rio  Grande  through  a  •100  billion 
engineering  project,   and   utterly   impatient 
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with  Industries  which  offer  solid  economic 
alibis  for  their  pollution  'Bald-headed  and 
bleary-eyed  sophistry,"  Carr  calls  the  in- 
dustries' arguments.  "Our  Indu.slrtes  have 
had  their  way  so  long  with  most  of  the  states 
and  with  local  authorities  that  they  are  not 
about  to  give  up  their  profitable  superstition 
about  rivers  and  lakes  with  rubbery  assimi- 
lating capabilities  " 

Carr  thinks  we  should  stop  foohns?  around 
with  water — damming  it.  diverting  it.  wi\st- 
ing  it.  tryme  to  hide  it  once  it  is  polluted. 
Instead,  he  thinks  .t  is  quite  obvious  that  we 
simply  ought  to  purify  U  He  has  high  hopes 
for  processes  which  will  make  fresh  water 
from  the  salty  occan.s.  especially  when  com- 
bined witl>  nuclear  power  plants  or  even  with 
sewage  treatment  plants  He  tiilnks  we  are 
failing  to  pursue  this  priority  with  proper 
zeal  because  we  have  a  false  notion  of  how 
much   fresh  water  is  worth- 

"The  irrigation  farmer  claims  he  will  be 
ruined  if  water  costs  him  more  than  one 
cent  per  l.OOO  gallons  "  Carr  writes.  "He 
usually  gets  it  at  that  price,  but  It  is  a  gilt 
from  the  l,i.-^:payers.  pure  and  simple  .  .  . 
■We  need  to  construct  a  new  philosophy  of 
costs.  Three  percent  per  year  of  the  $100 
billion  scheme  (to  tap  Yukon  water i  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  curing  the  pollution 
problem  in  tliis  country  by  installing  proper 
sewage  in  Industrial  wiiste  treating  facilities. 
".  .  .  Our  only  big  problem  in  water  is  the 
pollution  problem.  The  problem  of  water 
shortages  is  a  problem  of  treating  dirty  water, 
whether  the  dirt  is  in  the  form  of  municipal 
sewage.  Industrial  waste,  salt,  or  silt." 

The  nation  at  long  last  is  genuinely  aroused 
about  water  pollution  With  the  help  of 
broadly- vlsloned  technical  experts  such  as 
Carr.  there  is  no  reason  why  the  public,  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives cannot  agree  on  a  program  which  will 
save  the  fresh  water  supply  that  is  ab.solutely 
vital  to  our  civilization. 


The  Reverend  Morton  A.  Hill,  S.J.,  Offers 
a  Formula  for  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTAT1VES 

Thursday.  August  25.  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Morton  A.  Hill,  S.J  ,  recently  de- 
livered the  sermon  at  the  Ma.ss  for  Cap- 
tive Nations  at  St.  Patrick'.s  Cathedral. 
Father  Hill,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  Is  execu- 
tive secretai-y  of  "Operation  Yorkville," 
an  interfaith  organization  working  to 
help  protect  children  from  the  dangerous 
effects  of  the  widespread  dissemination 
of  obscene  material.  The  full  text  of 
Father  Hill's  sermon  is  as  follows: 
FoRMtL.\  FOR  Freedom 


A  captive  nation  Is  a  nation  that  Is  not 
free.  A  captive  nation  is  not  free  to  choose 
Its  rulers  and  Its  form  of  government.  A 
captive  nation  is  not  characterized  by  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action.  A  captive  na- 
tion has  no  freedom  of  worship.  In  none 
of  theee  nations  oould  there  be  a  public  Mass 
in  a  church  with  the  people  of  God  gathered 
together  In  prayer  to  ask  for  freedom-  For 
each  of  these  32  nations  Is  under  the  strict 
control  of  a  Communist  leader,  who  In  ttixn 
Is  under  strict  orders  from  Moscow. 

Yet  our  Blessed  Lord  spoke  of  His  mission 
to  captives.  At  the  beginning  of  His  public 
life.  He  came  to  Nazareth  where  He  had 
been  brought  up.    According  to  His  custom 


He  entered  the  Synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
day  and  rose  to  read.  The  volume  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  was  handed  to  Him  He  op- 
ened It  and  found  the  place  where  it  was 
written.  "The  Spirit  of  The  Lord  is  upon  me. 
He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  relea.se  to  the 
captives." 

As  He  rolled  up  the  volume  and  returned  it 
to  the  attendant  He  sat  down  The  eyes  of 
all  in  the  Synagogue  were  upon  Him.  At 
that  moment  He  said  to  them.  "This  day  is 
fulfilled  the  scripture  in  your  ears.  ' 

In  this  incident,  Christ  applied  the  words 
of  Isaiah's  prophecy  to  Himself.  He  made  it 
plain  that  His  own  personal  mission  was  to 
proclaim  release  to  captives.  It  is  good  for 
you  to  hear  these  words  from  His  lips  this 
morning,  for  Christ  and  Christ  alone  can 
release  the  nations  from  captivity 

It  Is  Important  for  you  on  this  day.  the 
first  day  of  Captive  Nations  'Week,  to  hear 
these  words  of  Christ.  "The  Father  has  sent 
me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives  '  It 
Is  Important. for  you  to  undersUmd  them  It 
is  moet  lmf>ortant  however,  that  you  listen  to 
them  and  follow  the  directives  of  our  Blessed 
Lord.  Only  If  you  hear,  understand  and  obey 
'*an  you  be  completely  convinced  that  Christ 
and  Christ  alone  can  lead  the  captive  na- 
tions out  of  captivity.  How  then  can  you 
come  to  an  understanding  of  His  words  ^ 

Premier    Kosygln    and    General    Secret  .iry 
Brezhnev  are  the  men  who  rule  the  Soviet 
Union.     Behind  these  two  men  of  action  are 
thinkers,  Marx,  Engels,  Stislov.    The  thought 
of  these  men  pervades  and  dominates   the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  ruling  minority.    Their 
Ideology    Is   simple;    "Spirit   does   not   exist. 
There  Is  only  matter.     Christ  Is  a  lie.     Re- 
Uglon  la  the  opiate  of  the  people  "     As  one 
stands  before  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  ex- 
amines the  Soviet  Union  and  the  captive  na- 
tions  subject   to   this   Marx,   Engels.   Suslov 
Ideology,  one  can  see  clearly  that  there  is  one 
word  that  describes  the  thought  controlled 
Union  and  the  thought  controlled  captive  na- 
tions functioning  within  the  outer  structure 
of  the  Union.    That  word  Is  "Prayerlessness  " 
Soviet  leaders  do  not  believe  in  God      So- 
viet thinkers  do  not  believe  In  prayer.     As  a 
result   "Prayerlessness"   has   been   Imprinted 
upon  the  mmds  and  hearts  of  millions,  espe- 
cially upon  youth.    This  atheistic  concept  of 
a  nation  without  prayer  has  reached  millions 
of    Russians    through    Marx,    Engels,    Suslov 
and  their  Ideology  of  dialectical  materialism 
But  as  Premier  Kosygln  stands  In  Red  Square 
In   Moscow  with  his  fist  clenched  before   a 
microphone,  backed  by  the  Ideology  of  Mar.x. 
Engels,  and  Suslov  so  Paul  VI  kneels  In  Rome 
with  his  arms  extended  In  prayer,  backed  by 
men  who  are  also  trained  Ideologists. 

Premier  Kosygln  looks  to  the  earth.  P.iul 
■VI  looks  to  heaven.  Kosygln  thinks  and 
speaks.  Paul,  too,  thinks  and  speaks — but 
Paul  also  prays.  As  behind  Russian  thought 
there  Is  hate,  so  behind  Christian  thought 
there  is  love.  As  behind  Kosygin  there  Is 
Marx.  Engels,  Suslov,  so  behind  Paul  VI  there 
Is  Oarl  Rahner,  the  German:  John  Courtney 
Murray,  the  American;  Hans  Kung.  the  Swiss: 
Peter  Howard,  the  Englishman,  world  leader 
of  Moral  Rearmament:  (to  mention  but  one 
Protestant).  And  behind  Paul  VI  there  Is 
also  Pierre  Tallhard  de  Chardin,  the  French- 
man. It  Is  extremely  Important  that  every 
Communist  master  Communist  thought  and 
Ideology.  It  Is  Important  that  every  member 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Captive  Nation.s  mas- 
ter the  Ideology  of  love  and  prayer,  even 
though  this  Ideology  be  a  theology. 

I  emphasize  today  one  of  these  great 
thinkers,  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  time — • 
the  last.  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  for  his 
thought  Is  having  a  profound  effect  in  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  A  great  scientific 
mind,  a  great  heart,  a  great  love  led  him  to 
call  up)on  all  mankind  to  unite  In  building 
the  earth — In  making  the  world  a  home  for 
all  peoples.  Chardin  more  than  adequately 
explained  the  words  of  Christ.  "The  Father 
has  anointed  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the 
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ciptives,"  when  he  spoke  to  all  mankind  of 
the  "u>ializ,ition"  of  the  world  in  Christ. 
"The  age  of  nations  Is  p.-ist,"  wrote  Chardin, 
"Tlie  Uisk  t>efore  us  now,  if  we  would  not 
perish.  Is  to  build  the  earth,"  This  state- 
ment may  seem  alarming  to  you  who  are 
working  for  the  release,  the  sovereignty,  the 
Identity  of  the  Captive  Nations.  Yet  his 
words  shotild  not  alarm  you.  The  age  of 
nations  may  not  be  completely  passed.  It 
may  be  centuries  before  the  age  of  nations  Is 
completely  p.ussed. 

Meantime,  how  can  freedom,  sovereignty, 
identity  be  regained,  if  mankind  Is  not  to 
work  toward  unification,  toward  "totaliza- 
tion"? In  Chtu-din's  view,  the  constant  goal 
•■of  the  individual  and  national  development 
should  be  the  unity  of  mankind.  Individuals 
and  nations  must  achieve  this  unity,  he 
wrote,  if  we  are  ever  to  have  any  fullness  of 
life  on  the  earth. 

And  how  are  we  to  work  toward  this  unity? 
It  is  for  e.U'h  of  us  to  do  it,  we  of  the  free 
n,iti>ns  of  the  worid,  together  with  those  In 
the  Captive  Nations  who  will  not  have  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  driven  out  of  them.     For  as 
Chardin  said.   "In  oiu-  hands,   the  hands  of 
all  of  us,  our  world,  our  life,  are  placed  like 
a  Hi;>st.  ready  to  be  charged  with  the  divine 
influence,  the  real  Presence  of  the  Incarnate 
Word."     A  man  of  gre.at  vision,  Chardin  be- 
lieved   that    despite    the    crushing    burdens 
which  revolutions  have  placed  on  mankind, 
the  substance  of  a  new  world  is  being  born 
in  the  very  flesh  of  peoples  all  over  the  earth. 
It  is  up  to  us.  In  every  country  to  help  prepare 
men  who,  at  first  In  themselves,  then  In  the 
circle  around  them  and  then  at  the  head  of 
nations,  will  preside  over  the  true  destiny  of 
mankind.     So  thought  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 
We   must   listen   to   this   man.     We   must 
fake    the   entire   developing   world    Into   our 
giize      We  must  see,  with  Chardin.  how  It  Is 
tiiat  Christ  and  Christ  alone  can  bring  re- 
le.tse  to  the  Captive  Nations,  how  Christ  and 
Chri.st  alone  can  unify  all  nations  In  love. 

It  is  good  tliat  you  are  here  today  to  hear 
of  this  inten.se  all  embracing  love  of  Christ 
with  its  unifying  effect  on  all  mankind.  It 
is  good  to  hear  words  of  love  at  a  time  when 
hearts  are  bleeding,  are  tempted  to  hate 
when  we  are  tempted  to  see  hate  as  the  an- 
swer to  hate.  But  we  must  see  love  as  the  an- 
swer to  hate.  We  must  see  Christ  as  the 
gre.tl  unifjing  force  of  tomorrow's  world. 
We  must  have  oiu-  "hands  ready  to  be 
charsjed  with  the  divine  influence." 

If  we  are  to  master  this  vision,  we  must 
m.oster  the  thought  of  men  like  Teilhard  de 
Chardin.  We  must  read  his  books,  "The  Di- 
vine Milieu."  "The  Puttu-e  of  Man."  "The 
Phenomenon  of  Man,"  "The  Hvnm  to  the 
Universe,"  "Building  the  Earth."  But  moet 
important  of  all,  his  thought  must  bring  us 
to  our  knees  before  our  Maker.  We  must 
pray  with  a  passionate  commitment  to  him- 
"Thy  win  be  done  on  earth  as  it  Is  Ln  heaven  " 
This  is  the  prayer  of  Paul  VI  as  he  kneels 
in  his  ch.apel  In  Rome.  This  Is  not  the 
prayer,  much  less  the  thought  of  Premier 
K.)syg-ui  whose  words  are,  "My  will  be  done  " 


Crackdown  on  De  Gaulle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  23.  1966 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  written  by  Lyle  Wilson 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Dally 
News  on  Augixst  24,  1966. 


I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  views 
expressed  by  this  writer.  The  arrogance 
and  highhanded  attitude  of  French 
President  de  Gaulle  should  not  be  con- 
doned by  the  United  States.  Not  only 
has  France  ignored  its  obligations  but 
under  General  de  Gaulle's  leadersliip,  her 
actions  clearly  indicate  that  she  does  not 
Intend  to  settle  these  debts.  Our  mUitary 
facilities,  constructed  for  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  have  been  or- 
dered removed  from  French  soil.  Ap- 
parent, too,  Ls  France's  attempt  to  under- 
mine our  dollar  by  withdrawing  a  fan- 
tastic amount  in  gold  from  the  United 
States. 

It  is  time  that  we  Americans  wake  up 
to  reality,  and  take  appropriate  action  to 
recover  what  is  due  us  from  this  now 
prosperous  and  flourishing  country.  We 
also  need  to  let  the  French  Pre.sident 
know  that  we  have  had  enough  of  his 
abuse. 

The  P r Lie le  follows: 

Cr.\ckdown  on  De  G.mh.le 
(By  Lyle  WUson) 
A  decent  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people  requires  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  speak  up  in 
response  to  the  insufferable  indignities 
heaped  upon  Americans  by  French  President 
Ch.wles  de  Gaulle. 

The  United  States  should  speak  up  to  Gfn. 
de  Gaulle  in  the  language  of  money.  That 
is  a  language  all  Frenchmen  understand. 
Wlxlle  de  Gaulle  is  ordering  the  United  States 
and  NATO  off  the-  premises,  he  should  be 
reminded  that  Prance  is  greatly  In  debt  to 
the  United  States  In  money  and  in  blood. 
American  casualties  on  French  soil  in  two 
worid  wars  surely  have  more  than  repaid  the 
U.S.  debt  to  Prance  for  aid  against  the 
British  In  the  American  Revolution.  France 
aided  the  colonies  then  becatise  England  also 
was  the  enemy  of  France.  American  soldiers 
fought  and  died  on  French  soil  in  two  world 
wars  because  Germany  also  was  the  enemy 
of  the  United  States. 

Gen.  de  Gaulle  now  abuses  the  privilege  of 
disagreement  among  allies.  He  Ignores  the 
claim  of  the  common  interest.  This  pomp- 
ous man  should  be  reminded  that  France  Is 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury  books  for  massive  World 
War  I  dollar  indebtedness.  Unpaid  Interest 
.  and  principal  of  this  French  debt  amount 
now  to  approximately  $4.7  billion. 

Gen.  de  Gaulle's  conduct  warrants  reopen- 
ing of  debt  negotiations  with  a  demand  that 
France  pay  up.  France  would  not  pay,  of 
course.  It  Is  not  likely  that  Prance  would 
consent  even  to  discuss  the  debt  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

But  the  demand  for  payment  should  be 
made  and  It  should  be  repeated  every  day— 
in  the  United  Nations,  at  presidential  news 
conferences  and  in  the  debate  of  Congress. 
There  should  be  a  persistent  harrassament 
of  this  Frenchman,  who  Is  so  remarkable  forr 
his  lofty  disregard  of  American  rights, 
American  interests  and  American  feelings. 

Prance  is  not  the  largest  World  War  I 
debtor.  Great  BriUln's  defaulted  'WW  I  debt 
to  the  United  States  Is  close  to  »7  blUlon. 
But  the  British  have  been  loyal  friends  and 
allies  even  tho  hnpoverlshed.  aU  but  Inter- 
nationally bankrupt.  Prance,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  rich  again.  French  gold  holdings  are 
second  only  to  those  at  th«  United  States 
France  has  aocumulated  theee  bllUons  in 
bullion  by  draining  away  th«  UJS  gold 
reserves  In  Port  Knox,  Ky.  Prance  accum- 
ulates vast  stuns  In  U.S.  dollars  In  the  process 
of  international  trade.  American  tourists 
leave  millions  of  dollars  In  Prance  each  year 
American  tourists  should  boycott  the  Prance 
of  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Foreign  aid  to  Prance  has  been  another 
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source  of  dollars.  From  July  1,  1945,  thru 
June  30.  1965.  Prance  received  more  than  »g  4 
billion  in  aid.  In  that  same  period  Prance 
exchanged  U.S.  dollars  for  »26  billion  in  gold 
siphoned  out  of  Port  Knox.  Other  nations 
also  tap  US.  gold  stocks  with  U.S.  dollars 
but^  Prance  is  by  far  the  largest  operator. 

LS.  gold  stocks  have  been  reduced  to  •  13  3 
billion  from  S20.5  bUllon  held  when  World 
War  n  ended.  Foreign  claims  against  that 
gold  represented  by  foreign-held  U.S.  dollars 
amount  today  to  $29  billion.  The  United 
States,  therefore,  cannot  honor  its  gold  in- 
debtedness 

France  has  risen  from  the  war's  wreckage 
left  by  a  president 'deluded  bv  imagined 
grandeur.  Persons  suffering  delusions  of 
grandeur  make  rough  payments.  The  United 
States  should   play  rough   in  reiurn 


Mountain   Doctor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 


OF    SOL'TH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  re- 
cent passing  of  Dr.  E.  Gaine  Cannon  the 
American  people  lost  a  great  humani- 
tarian, and  I  lost  a  warm  personal  friend 

Dr.  Cannon  was  a  great  admirer  and 
friend  of  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer.  He  was 
with  Dr.  Schweitzer  when  he  died  In 
Africa  last  year.  I  can  now  report  to  the 
House  that  the  Air  Force  and  a  great 
physician  in  Houston,  Tex.,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Dr.  Cannon  to  be  with  Dr 
Schweitzer  at  the  time  of  his  passing 

Early  in  1965.  Dr.  Cannon  was  In  criti- 
cal condition  with  a  heart  attack  In 
Greenville  General  Hospital,  Greenville, 
S.C.  Fog  would  not  permit  local  aircraft 
to  make  the  journey  to  Houston.  The 
U.S.  Air  Force,  however,  made  it  possible 
for  Dr.  Cannon  to  reach  Houston,  where 
he  underwent  open  heart  surt-cry  in 
time. 

Dr.  Cannon  recovered  from  surgery 
very  rapidly  and  a  few  weeks  later  visited 
Dr.  Schweitzer  in  Africa.  Dr.  Cannon's 
hospital  at  Balsam  Grove,  N.C.,  was  the 
only  facility  that  Dr.  Schweitzer  ever 
allowed  to  use  his  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, from  among  the  many  tributes  and 
editorials  to  Dr.  Cannon,  I  include  the 
following  articles  from  the  Greenville 
News,  Greenville.  S.C,  of  August  1966. 
and  Washington  Post  of  August  10,  1966, 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 
[Prom   the   Greenville    (S.C.)    News.   August 

1966) 
Dr.  E.  Gaink  Cannon.  "The  Mocntain  Doc- 
tor,"   Friknd    of   ScHwrrrzca,    Dies  j 

Balsam  Grovi,  N.C— Dr.  E.  Galne  Cannon. 
who  fovmded  two  mountain  hospitals  in  Uie 
CaroUnas  and  was  a  friend  of  Albert 
Schweitzer,  died  Monday  of  a  heart  attack 
He  was  68. 

Hs  had  suffered  a  heart  condition  since 
1954  and  underwent  open  heart  stirgery  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  in  February,  1965. 

Dr.  Cannon  founded  the  Albert  Schweitzer 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Balsam  Grove  in  1954 
while  resting  under  doctor's  orders. 

He  told  a  friend  in  Pickens  last  Wednesday 
that  he  was  tired  and  had  worked  40  da\"s 
straight  tending  to  patients  in  the  North 
Carolina  mountains. 
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A  worker  at  Albert  Schweitzer  Memorial 
Hospital  said  Dr.  Cannon  unplugaF  ^^ 
home  telephone  last  Saturday  aj^tjfiCired  at 

7  p.m. 
He  ordinarily  worked  each  day  from  about 

8  ajn.  to  9  p.m.  He  never  failed  to  answer 
a  call  from  a  patient  In  the  rural  North 
Carolina  mountains. 

Dr.  Cannon  was  admitted  to  Greenville 
General  Hospital  in  Greenville.  S.C,  at  1:15 
a.m.  Monday  and  died  at  1:30  p.m. 

Albert  Schweitzer  Memorial  Hospital 
started  as  a  clinic  under  Dr.  Cannon  s  direc- 
tion and  la  at  present  operating  as  a  30- 
bed  facility.  The  12th  annual  Hospital  Day 
at  the  hospital  was  to  be  held  Sunday. 

SERVICES    SUNDAY 

Instead,  a  memorial  service  for  Dr  Can- 
non, who  was  known  as  the  "Mountain 
Doctor,"  will  be  conducted  at  the  hospital 
Sunday  at  2  p.m. 

The  Albert  Schweitzer  Memorial  Hospital 
was  run  by  Dr.  Cannon  and  an  as.sist.mt. 
The  future  of  the  hospital  Is  uncertain. 

Contributions  for  the  sma'.!  mcuntaln 
cUnlc  included  a  »10,000  donation  from  Dr. 
Schweitzer. 

The  small,  one-story  mountnin  hospital 
was  buUt  from  smooth  stones  Dr.  Cannon's 
paUents  brought  to  him  when  they  had  no 
money  to  pay  a  fee. 

The  hospital  was  the  only  Institution  that 
Dr.  Schweitzer  ever  allowed  to  t:se  his  name. 
Dr.  Cannon  followed  Dr.  Schweitzer's  "rev- 
erence for  life"  philosophy.  He  avoided 
needless  killing  of  any  living  thing,  even  an 
Insect. 

Dr.  Cannon  visited  Dr  Schweltzei  In  his 
African  clinic  In  1960  and  again  In  1965.  He 
was  with  the  famed  humtoltarlan  when  he 
died  last  year. 

Dr.  Cannon  founded  his  first  medical  clinic 
at  Hope  Mills,  N.C..  while  stationed  with  the 
XJ.S.  Army  at  Ft.  Bragg.  N.C.,  during  World 
War  n. 

Cannon  Memorial  Hospital  in  Pickens, 
S.C,  -was  also  founded  by  Dr.  Cannon.  Con- 
stnictlon  on  the  hospital  was  begun  in  1947. 
It  now  has  60   beds. 

He  was  planning  to  begin  work  on  develop- 
ment of  a  fourth  hospital  to  be  located  In 
Jackson  County,  N.C..  following  Hospital  Day 
observances  at  the  Balsam  Grove  hospital. 

Balsam  Grove  Is  In  Transylvania  County. 
N.C..  Dr.  Cannon's  birthplace.  The  cwanty  Is 
bordered  by  Jackson  County 

rATHIR  W.AS   DOCTOR 

Dr.  Cannon  was  the  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
J.  A.  Cannot}  and  Anna  Whitmire  Cannon. 
His  father  practiced  medicine  in  mountains 
of  Transylvania  County. 

Dr.  Cannon  was  a  graduate  of  Saluda 
Seminary.  Berea  College.  Ky..  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  and  studied  at  NorOi- 
western  University  and  In  Denmark. 

He  completed  his  internship  at  St  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  In  Washington.  DC.  and  dtir- 
Ing  World  War  n.  he  served  In  the  D  S.  Army 
Medical  Corps,  retiring  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  World  Medical 
and  American  Medical  Associations  and  the 
American  Legion. 

He  was  the  subject  of  a  book,  the  "Moun- 
tain Doctor."  published  In  New  York  In  1964 
and  was  featured  on  national  television  and 
In  national  news  periodicals. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters.  Mrs,  Susan 
C.  Phaler  and  Miss  F*rlsclUa  Ann  Cannon  of 
Balsam  Grove;  two  sons.  David  G.  Cannon 
of  London,  Elngland.  and  John  Mark  Cannon 
of  Clemson>fovir  sisters.  Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Wel- 
born.  Miss  Hilme  Cannon  and  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
HufTstlckler  of  Pickens  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  (Page) 
Doell  of  Gr^envUle;  t#o  brothers.  Glenn  A. 
Cannon  of  Columbia  and  James  A.  Cannon 
of  Tlgervllle;  and  two  grandchildren. 

The  family  requests  that  any  memorial 
be  made  to  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Memorial 
Hospital. 


[From  the  W.ashington   (DC)  Post.  Aug.  10. 
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"StHWEiTzm"  OF  South  Carolina 

GREEENvnxE.  S  C  .  August  9  — Dt.  E.  Galne 
Cannon,  66,  whose  medical  work  In  the  Soutli 
Caroliu.i  mounuilns  has  been  compared  with 
that  of  the  late  Albert  Schweitzer  In  Africa. 
died  yesterday  after  a  heart  atUick. 

Known  widely  as  the  •'mountain  doctor," 
he  founded  the'  Albert  Schweitzer  Memorial 
Hospital  at  Bals,im  Grove  In  1954.  It  Is  a 
30-bed  structure  of  stone  carried  In  by  moun- 
tain residents  who  didn't  have  the  money 
to  pay  their  medicJ  bills. 

The  hospital,  operated  by  Dr.  Cannon  and 
one  assi.stant.  was  the  only  facility  which 
Dr,  Schwe.tzer  ever  allowed  to  use  his  n;mie. 

Dr  Cannon  visited  Dr.  Schweitzer  In  his 
African  clinic  In  1960  and  was  with  the  famed 
physican  when  he  died  in  1965. 

Dr.  Cannon  wns  txjrn  In  Balsam  Grove, 
where  his  father  practiced  medicine  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the 
army  medical  corps  during  World  War  II.  He 
was  the  .-jubject  cf  the  novel,  "llie  Mountain 
Doctor  '  writt.cn  by  Legcite  BIythe. 


Colorado   River  Basin  Project, 
H.R.   4671 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
every  part  of  this  country  Members  of 
the  House  have  been  receiving  letters 
from  citizens  dlstre.ssed  about  the  pro- 
posed con.«truct!on  of  two  dam.s  on  the 
Colorado  River  at  each  end  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  From  the  State  of  California 
comes  a  petition  with  approximately 
14.000  signatures  of  people  who  do  not 
believe  that  those  dams  will  bring  more 
water  to  their  SUite.  I  insert  In  the 
Record  the  statement  of  this  petition: 

The  undersiEjned  express  their  .'■tront?  op- 
p>08ltion  to  the  construction  of  the  Bridge 
Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  on  the 
Colorad(j  River  ;is  prop.Tsod  In  H  R.  4671  and 
S.  1019  We  recognize  the  need  for.  and 
suppf>rt  the  aims  of.  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  B.isln  Project;  however,  we  feel  that 
these  dams.  whoFe  sole  Justific.itlon  Is  to 
provide  revenue  thrruch  the  sale  of  power. 
are  not  essential  to  the  project.  Ftirther- 
more.  a  study  by  independent  economists  has 
shown  that  liie  dam;-,  are  not  economically 
Justified. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  effect  the  pro- 
posed dams  would  have  on  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. We  contend  that  the  entire  Grand 
Canyon,  including  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument  and  Marble  Gorge,  Is  a  unique  en- 
tity which  ought  to  be  preserved  in  its  natu- 
ral state  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions. Even  If  tliese  danus  were  ec-inomicaily 
sound,  we  do  not  think  that  would  Justify 
the  harm  that  would  be  done  to  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

Name  and  .address: 

Richard  H.  Ball.  942  Galloway  St  .  Pacific 
Palisades,  Calif. 

Stanley  M.  Greenfield.  5144  Bode  Place, 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif, 

Myron  H.  Davis.  1704  Mandeville  Lane.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

R.  Robert  Rapp,  49  UpUffers  Ranch,  Santa 
Monica.  Calif. 

Monta  T.  Klappert.  1916  Malcolm  #2.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90025. 


Sherman   L.   McClellan,   3728  Revere  Ave,, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,  90039, 

Marian  C,  McCIcllan,  3738  Revere  Ave  .  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90039 

Aaron  L.  Segal,  2340  Grant  St.,  Berkeley. 
Calif.  94703. 

Allen  KlinErer.   1031  lUfl  St.,  Pacific  Palis- 
ades, Calif,  0O272. 

Robert  L.  Kirkwood.  1355  Berea  Place,  Paci- 
fic Palisades,  Calif,  90272, 

Richard  W.  Snow,  18251  Rossita  St  .  Tar- 
zana,  Cal,  91356, 

Edward  M,  Fairbrother.  8052  Cowan  Ave,, 
Los  Angeles  90045. 

Christine  Boone,  2968  Kelton  Ave  .  Los  An- 
geles 90064. 

Helen  M.  Cavanaugh,  1117  12th  St,,  Senta 
Monica. 

W.    Lawrence    Gates.    17181    Gresham    St  , 
Northridge.  Calif. 

G.  M,  Northrop,   16738  SeptO  St..  Granada 
Hills.  C.ilif, 

G.  W.  Dietrich,  5245  Emporia,  Ciilver  City. 

Natalie  E.  Wilson,  11755  MonUna  Apt.  22, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90049. 

Albert  H.  Rosenthal.  10992  Strathmore  Dr  . 
Lost  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

Stephen  H.  Davis,  217  S.  Axnaz  Dr.,  Severely 
Hills.  Calif. 

Arnold  L.  Horellck,  10601  BIythe  Ave  .  Los 
Anijeles,  Calif. 

Robert    N.    Cuphon,    630    Lacknaan    Lane. 
Pacific  Palisade.  Calif. 

G.  W.  Wolff.  1145  Gale.  Santa  Monica. 

Stephen   Gallup,   358   S.   Barrlngton   Ave.. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Toni  Vaorus,  2756  San  Benito  Dr.,  Walnut 
Creek.  Calif. 

Christian  Waller,  468  Arleraman,  Pasadena, 
Cahf. 


UNICEF  Day  October  31 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  23, 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  designate  October 
31  of  each  year  as  "National  LT^ICEF 
Day." 

It  Is  particularly  desirable  in  these 
troublesome  times  that  our  young  people 
should  have  an  awareness  of  their  coun- 
terparts in  other  countries  who  do  not 
have  tne  same  opportunities  for  a  more 
abundant  life.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
world's  children  not  only  suffer  depriva- 
tion but  far  too  often  hover  at  the  brink 
of  mere  existence.  October  31,  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  time  when  the  children 
of  our  country  visit  their  neighbors  and 
friends  to  seek  treats  for  themselves.  In 
recent  years  it  is  becoming  an  appropri- 
ate time  for  them  to  seek  assistance  for 
others,  and  this  effort  deserves  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  designation  of  National  LTNICEP 
Day  will  in  no  way  detract  or  prevent  the 
traditional  youthful  pleasures  associated 
with  Halloween.  Hopefully,  what  will  be 
accomplished  Is  the  fostering  in  our 
youth  of  the  realization  that  there  are 
other  children  in  the  world  far  less  for- 
tunate than  they,  and  for  whose  better- 
ment they  may  make  a  very  real  con- 
tribution. Thus  the  youthful  desires  and 
energies  for  having  a  good  time  will  be 
met,  and  at  the  same  time  channeled  Into 
activities    which    will    not    only    assist 
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UNICEF,  but  will  also  develop  those 
character  traits  for  which  the  American 
people  have  long  been  admired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
October  31  is  fast  approaching,  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the 
measure. 


HUAC  Hearings:  Aid  to  the  Enemy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  comments 
on  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  hearings  last  week  continue  to 
flood  in  from  all  around  the  country  and 
all  aroimd  the  globe. 

Most  dramatic,  perhaps.  Is  the  use  to 
which  the  Communist  world  itself  has 
put  the  hearings. 

A3  Marquis  Childs  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  column : 

The  uproar  in  the  committee  room  was  a 
g<xlsend  to  the  Communists  bent  on  fighting 
the  war  to  the  bitter  end. 

Childs  also  describes  the  damaging  do- 
mestic effect  of  the  hearings.  As  hear- 
ings like  those  la^  week  take  place,  he 
says: 

The  line  between  intellectual  criilcism  of 
Vietnam  policy  and  acu  such  aa  trj-lng  to 
block  a  troop  train  will  be  blurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  there  is  an 
extremely  imwrtant  le.sson  in  Marquis 
ChUds'  column  "HUAC  Hearings:  Aid  to 
the  Enemy?"  The  column,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Au- 
gust 24.  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  24,  1966] 

HUAC  He.arincs:   Aid  to  the  Enemy? 

(By  Marquis  Chtlds) 

In  ,n.s.se5sing  the  damage  done  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  the  effect 
of  that  WTestllng  match  on  the  foreign  audi- 
ence ranks  high.  Those  televised  scences  of 
wltnes.s«s  and  attorneys  being  dragged  from 
the  hearing  room  are  even  now  being  shown 
In  Peking  and  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  propaganda  drive  to  hold  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  the  war  they  are  offered  as 
evidence  that  the  brutal  hirelings  of  imperial- 
ism wUl  go  to  any  length  to  suppress  the 
true  representatives  of  the  American  people. 
In  this  propaganda  exercise  these  representa- 
tives being  trundled  off  to  j.ail  speak  for  a 
majority  of  all  Americans. 

That  is  a  measure  of  the  harm  the  hear- 
ings have  done,  lliey  give  a  tiny  splinter  of 
peaceniks— by  their  own  admission  not  more 
than  5,000  In  the  whole  country— an  opening 
for  worldwide  exposure  and  martyrdom. 
Before  that  opening  their  attempt  to  drama- 
tize their  opposition  to  the  war  had  fallen  off 
almost  to  zero. 

Whether  the  masters  at  the  top  In  Hanoi 
and  Peking  believe  their  ovm  propaganda  no 
one  c;m  say.  Shut  away  in  their  airtight 
ideological  prison  they  seem  to  have  an 
Infinite  capacity  for  self-deception.  But,  be- 
lief or  merely  cynical  propaganda,  the  uproar 
in  the  committee  room  was  a  godsend  to  the 
CommunlstB  bent  on  fighting  the  war  In 
Vietnam  to  the  bitter  end.  See,  they  are 
saying,  here  you  have  It — only  force  holds 
free  Americana  from  revolting  against  tiie 
military  and  the  capitallste  waging  a  war  ot 
aggression   against   the   Vietnamese   people. 


Underscoring  the  damage  Is  the  fact  that 
active  opposition  to  President  Johnson's 
policy  In  Vietnam  haa.  with  the  exception  of 
the  peaceniks.  aU  but  subsided.  Senator 
J.  WnxiAM  FVlbright,  the  most  articulate  of 
the  congressional  critics,  in  an  interview  the 
other  day  said  In  effect  that  opposition  waa 
futile  since  the  Congress  was  more  warlike 
than  the  President.  He  was  saying  to  Hanoi 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  means  to 
go  thfough  with  the  war  no  matter  what  the 
cost  id  escalation. 

Aside  from  the  Communist  capitals,  the 
damagfe  elsewhere  In  the  world  and  here  at 
home  cannot  be  discounted.  The  scenes  of 
disorder  and  violence  will  have  a  powerfiU 
Impact  In  Western  Europe  where  the  long- 
drawn-out  tragedy  of  the  war  Is  equated  by 
critics  with  a  quality  of  recklessness  and 
savagery  In  the  American  temperament.  The 
fact  that  the  disorder  was  begun  by  the 
witnesses  Is  Irrelevant  for  the  foreign  audi- 
ence, since  their  martyrdom  In  being  brought 
before  the  committee  in  the  first  place  is 
established  by  the  past  record  of  what  ap- 
pe.-u-s  In  European  eyes  to  be  a  sinister  in- 
quisitorial body  with  no  obJecUve  other  than 
to  harass  anyone  whose  views  are  to  the  left 
of  center. 

It  may  be  that  past  experience  with  the 
committee's  wild  divagations  haa  blunted  the 
eirect  at  home.  What,  they're  at  It  again? 
This  cannot,  however,  be  taken  for  granted. 
Despite  the  disclaimer  of  the  acting  chair- 
man. Representative  Joe  Pool  of  Texas,  that 
there  was  no  Intention  to  deny  the  right  of 
dissent,  the  line  between  Intellectual  criti- 
cism of  Vietnam  policy  and  acts  such  as  try- 
ing to  stop  a  troop  train  will  be  blurred. 

In  a  climate  of  concern  as  the  consequences 
of  the  war  bite  deepver  and  deeper  with  the 
nimiber  of  American  troops  close  to  the  300,- 
000  mark  the  emotions  generated  In  the 
hearing  room  can  be  Infectious.  The  short 
way  with  dissenters — botmce  them  out  and 
put  them  In  Jail— tfiat  was  the  lesson  of  the 
hearings  shown  on  television  throughout  the 
Nation. 

As  for  the  cast  of  characters  the  most 
vengeful  and  satirical  film-maker  could  not 
have  improved  on  It.  Joe  Pool  looks  like  an 
Alabama  sheriff  ready  at  the  drop  of  a  buU 
whip  to  throw  iiis  deputies  around  the  court- 
house. He  Is  said  to  be  deUghted  by  the 
whole  affair  since  It  cast  him  In  the  role  of 
Communist  destroyer  and  thereby  put  his 
right-wing  Republican  opponent  in  Dallas 
in  the  shade.  Such  exposure  on  television 
was  a  boon  that  cotildn't  have  been  bought 
with  all  the  campaign  funds  In  Tex.as. 

The  young  peaceniks  were  cast  with  equal 
verisimilitude.  They  were  brash,  rude,  ob- 
streperous, bent  on  causing  as  much  trouble 
as  possible  given  a  golden  opportunity  to  dis- 
credit Congress  and  the  democratic  proce.ss. 
That  they  were  given  the  opportunity  Is  the 
saddest  commentary  of  all. 
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such  an  institution,  he  has  willingly 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  seeking 
the  written  opinions  of  leading  govern- 
mental, banking,  and  financial  officials  in 
the  nations  which  are  found  in  the 
Pacific  basin.  The  responses  he  has 
received  are  not  only  encouraging,  but 
they  point  to  a  definite  need  for  an  in- 
stitution such  as  a  Pacific  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  t'lat 
the  United  States  should  assume  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  formation  of  Aich  an 
institution.  As  we  know,  in  the  years 
since  Worid  War  n  the  United  States  ha.s 
pioneered  in  the  field  of  cultural  and 
technical  interchange  between  the  East 
and  West  through  the  East- West  Center 
in  Hawaii.  We  have  already  seen  the 
incalculable  benefits  which  have  fiowed 
from  this  institution  to  the  peoples  of 
Asia  and  America. 

In  other  spheres  of  international  rela- 
tions among  Pacific  nations  we  have  re- 
cently witnessed  the  establishment  of 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  Cooperation  Coun- 
cil, the  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
Mekong  River  project. 

The  future  holds  even  greater  promise 
for  all  countries  which  lie  within  or 
along  the  rim  of  the  vast  Pacific  basin. 
This  was  perceptively  stated  by  our 
President  in  his  July  12  address  on  Asian 
policy.  He  said  that  one  of  the  three 
essentials  upon  which  our  Asian  policy 
must  be  based  is  the  building  of  political 
and  economic  strength  among  the  na- 
tions of  free  Asia.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  the  establishment  and  development 
of  a  Pacific  Bankers'  Association  would 
help  a  great  deal  to  build  the  economic 
strength  of  the  nations  in  the  Pacific. 

The  proposed  Pacific  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, as  a  privately  initiated  and  pri- 
vately sponsored  institution  of  interna- 
tional scope,  deserves  our  wholehearted 
encouragement  and  support. 


Pacific  Bankers'  Association 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  gentleman  fnMn 
California  [Mr.  Hanna]  for  his  excellent 
presentation  on  Atigust  24,  1966  and  for 
hia  leadership  in  advancing  an  exciting 
and  dynamic  concept  in  international 
relations:  the  establishment  of  a  Paclflc 
Bankers'  Association. 

To  test  the  feasibility  of  establishing 


A  Reporter's  Farewell  to  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25. 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  opened  its  news 
bureau  in  Saigon  in  September  1964  Mr. 
Jack  Polsle  headed  the  bureau. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Poisie  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  penetrating 
and  objective  reports.  His  work  this 
year  won  for  him  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America  award  for  best  inter- 
pretation of  foreign  affairs  of  any  daily 
newspaper  or  wti-e  service. 

He  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  Saigon,  having  completed 
his  term  of  service  there.  Before  he  left. 
Mr.  Foisle  wrote  a  most  enlightening  and 
Informative  article  entitled,  "A  Report- 
er's PareweU  to  the  War  m  ^netnam," 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Foisle  incidentally  will  soon  return 
to  southeast  Asia  but  this  time  will  be 
headquartered  at  Bangkok.  Thailand. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
■ubmlt  the  article  by  Mr.  Folsie  for  in- 
chuion  In  the  Record  : 

A  BSFOBTHI'S  PAREWK-L  TO  THE  WaR  IS 
VHTNAM 

(By  JackPolsiel 

Saigon. — Almost  two  years  ago  I  went  to 
Vietnam.  Bomewhat  humbled  by  the  respon- 
•IblUty  of  the  aaslgmpent  but  believing  I 
knew  war  and  could  report  it  competently. 

Coverage  of  the  tangled  political  situation. 
Involving  our  affiliation  with  the  Vietnamese 
and  their  chaotic  government,  was  also  part 
of  my  Job— and  initially  this  was  the  unnerv- 
ing task. 

Now  the  assignment  is  over.  This  Is  fare- 
well to  Vietnam.  And  in  summing  up  the 
experience,  I  And  I  was  off  the  mark  in  my 
appraisal  of  where  the  difficulties  of  cover- 
age would  lie. 

There  U  an  unreality  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
due  to  limitations  Imposed  on  the  American 
effort  by  Washington.  The  holdback  on  the 
manpower  needed  In  Vietnam  necessitates 
adherence  to  a  strategy  that  the  war  can  be 
won  without  holding  the  ground  after  the 
enemy  has  been  driven  from  It.  Any  Infan- 
tryman will  tell  you  It  Is  a  false  doctrine. 

POUnCS    IS    trNDEKSTANDABLE 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Internal  political 
•truggle.  even  while  Involving  coups  and 
rtota  and  Inaurrectlon  and  intrigue,  was 
■ometblng  that  eventually  a  Western  news- 
man ooiild  understand. 

ReporUng  poUtlcal  developments  was 
easier  because  cynicism  was  an  acceptable  In- 
gredient In  Interpretive  reporting.  To  ho- 
hum  the  expansive  pronouncements  of 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  and  to  suggest  that 
the  rebel  monk  Trl  Quangs  protest  fasting 
was  more  like  dieting,  were  allowable.  Such 
correspondent  appraisal  even  brought  smiles 
to  Vietnamese  who  monitor  ibut  seldom  hold 
up)  news  dispatches  at  the  government  com- 
munications office. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Vietnamese,  they  have  an  abUlty  to  laugh 
at  themselves  (but  It  U  bad  taste  to  Uugh 
with  them). 

Nguyen  Ngoc  Lnh,  head  of  the  government 
press  service,  was  assigned  to  produce  a 
"Who's  Who  in  Vietnam." 

He  compiled  the  list,  but  then  decided 
the  finished  booklet  would  need  to  be  bound 
loose-leaf. 

"Prominence  Is  relative,"  he  explained 
\irbanely.  "A  government  might  fall,  and 
whole  piages  will  have  to  be  thrown  away." 
But  analytical  and  skeptical  reporting  of 
American  military  developments  met  with  a 
different  reception.  It  ranged  from  ast ra- 
cism by  a  certain  type  of  headquarters  officer 
to  non-cooperation  from  others.  The  pres- 
sure from  the  Pentagon  to  produce  favorable 
(if  selective)  sUtlstlcs  and  reports  demon- 
strating progress  In  the  war  has  mesmerized 
many  a  fine  staff  officer's  judgment. 

In  months  of  trying,  for  example,  I  was 
never  able  to  get  a  comprehensive  rundown 
on  which  roads  in  Vietnam  were  free  of 
enemy  domination,  and  which  were  not. 

There  Is,  fortunately,  a  realism  displayed 
by  the  men  doing  the  fighting,  and  my 
occasional  "negative  reporting"  (as  it  was 
called  by  the  Saigon  military)  was  based  on 
their  views. 

Unit  commanders — the  captains,  majors 
and  colonels — voiced  optimism  on  occasion, 
particularly  when  you  came  upon  them  after 
a  winning  skirmish  or  slugfest  with  the 
enemy.  But  there  was  no  enthusiasm  for 
the  high  command  belief  that  the  endless 
sortlea  Into  the  Jungle  to  "klU  Charlie"  (Viet 
Cong)  will.  In  Itself,  be  enough  to  win  the 
war  militarily.  Conceivably,  heavy  locses 
inflicted  on  the  enemy  could  be  a  factor  In 
bringing  the  foe  to  the  negotiating  table. 
But  the  Pentagon's  own  bookkeeping  In- 
dlcatea     increased     enemy     strength,     even 


though  Allied  communiques  report  hundreds 
of  enemy  killed  in  almost  every  battle  with 
Americans.  Infiltrntion  fri-im  the  north,  plus 
local  recrvilting  in  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
controlled  by  the  Viet  Oong  more  than  offset 
their  losi^es. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  most  recruits 
are  forcibly  drafted.  But  a  lad  lmpre.s.sed 
still  fights  "passably  well  for  the  Viet  Cong 
when  he  knows  his  loved  ones  are  hostages. 
As  a  p.irtlcular  unit  commander  came  to 
know  and  trust  me.  he  made  no  etTort  to 
hide  the  frustration  which  besot  him.  Under 
the  present  .strategy  of  striking  the  enemy 
and  then  returning  to  ba.'-e.  his  unit  is  be- 
ginning to  be  directed  to  areas  where  they 
have  been  before.  In  each  instance,  there 
has  been  a  fight,  demonstrating  the  enemy's 
ability  to  reoccupy  ground  after  an  Ameri- 
can withdrawal. 

"It  is  tough  on  the  men  when  they  have  to 
fight  over  the  same  ground  twice,  and  lo.se 
buddies  both  times."  this  unit  commander 
said.  "We  have  u:>  get  off  the  treadmill.  I 
know  that  the  enemy  fights  hit-and-run. 
guerrilla  style.  But  we  don't  have  to  fight 
that  way.  If  we  hold  ground,  we  deny  it  to 
him.  That's  progress  in  miles,  not  in  dead 
bodies.  This  endless  grind  may  be  weaken- 
ing Charlie,  but  we  haven't  seen  any  indica- 
tion of  it" 

The  officer  shrugged. 

"I  know  to  hold  ground  will  take  many 
more  men  than  we  have  here  now.  Still, 
this  way.  we  are  hardly  winning.  Do  they 
expect  us  to  outla.'^t  the  enemy?  Be  here  a 
decade  or  more?  Tlials  the  way  it  looks  now. 
Even  for  the  professional  soldier,  that's  ask- 
ing a  lot.  On  a  one-year  tour  like  we  have 
now.  I'll  be  In  Vietnam  about  every  other 
year  " 

And  another  unit  commander,  not  too 
many  years  out  of  West  Point  said: 

"To  mount  a  milltarv  elTort  the  v.'ay  we're 
doing  in  Vietnam,  a  droplet  at  a  time,  vio- 
lates fundamental  military  doctrine — that 
you  use  your  full  weight  as  soon  as  possible." 
Before  I  went  to  Vietnam  I  talked  to  an 
Influential  member  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. He  ur?'?d  me  to  keep  in  mind  that 
"sometimes  It  is  better  to  do  nothing.  Some- 
times it  is  better  to  wait  for  the  winds  of 
change." 

He  was  referring  to  diplomacy,  where  tact- 
ful t.ilk  i.s  a  weapon,  and  often  more  effective 
than  precipitous  action. 

But  I  come  away  from  Vietnam  sensing 
that  our  entire  approach  to  the  Vietnam 
problena  -  both  political  and  milit;iry — now 
Is  keyed  to  the  belief  we  can  afford  to  out- 
last the  foe.     This  calls  for  postulating: 

That  we  can  use  restraint  becatise  time 
(contrary  to  guerrilla  warfare  doctrine  of  the 
Conununists)  is  on  the  .suie  of  the  United 
States  with  its  immen.sc  re.sources. 

That  we  can  disregard  the  losses  we  are 
taking  by  our  slow  escalation  of  the  air  war 
atralnst  North  Vietn;im  ?o  as  to  curry  favor 
with  or  allies  who  doubt  our  desire  for 
negotiations  to  end  the  conflict. 

That  we  can  continue  to  handle  de!!c:itely 
our  relations  with  our  proud  but  amateurish 
cobelligerent,  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 
In  essence.  Teddy  Roosevelt's  belief  that 
we  should  "talk  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick" 
underlies  our  conduct  with  our  allies,  and 
to  a  degree,  with  our  enomy  In  Vietnam. 

Su.?h  a  policy  never  has  found  much  favor 
with  the  military,  nor  did  Maxwell  Taylor 
go  much  for  the  silken  glove  when  he  was 
ambassador. 


NOTICEABLE    CHANGE 

In  my  tenure  in  Vietnam,  the  change  has 
become  noticeable  with  his  replacement. 
Henry  Cabot  l,odge. 

Between  Lodge  and  the  supreme  American 
military  commander,  there  is  what  one  ob- 
server calls  "a  covenant  of  equanimity." 

When  they  run  Into  problems  with  their 
Vietnamese  government  colleagues,  they 
finesse  a  solution.    Or  have  one  directed  to 


them    from    the    Pentagon,    or    the    State 
Department. 

For  example,  the  American  military  would 
like  to  Invoke  formal  censorship  of  cor- 
respondent copy.  But  this  would  infringe 
on  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  Vietnamese  if 
carried  out  unilaterally  by  the  Americans. 
Yet  if  the  task  were  dJne  by  the  Vietnamese, 
their  heavy-handed  severity  (,as  practiced  on 
their  own  journalists)  would  cause  an  up- 
roar in  the  United  States. 

And  so.  as  an  altern.itive.  the  American 
milit.iry  have  evolved  an  extreme  form  of 
"censorship  at  the  source,"  going  f.ar  beyond 
the  normal  limits  of  security  as  practiced 
under  form-^l  censorship  in  past  wars.  Cen- 
sorship at  the  source  has  come  to  mean,  in 
Vietnam,  a  drying  up  of  iuform.ition  about 
actions  which  do  not  reflect  glowin;',ly  on  the 
American  milit.iry  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Even  with  formal  censorship,  I  have  never 
known  a  war  where  correspondents  were  not 
allowed  to  accompany  ixmibers  on  strikes. 
But  such  Is  the  restriction  in  raids  against 
North  Vietnam.  And  it  is  difficult  for  cor- 
respondents to  get  Navy  clearance  to  remain 
overnight  on  carriers  off  the  co.ust  engaged 
in  bombing  the  north.  In  World  War  II 
there  were  correspondents  accredited  to  the 
Navy  who  lived  aboard  for  months. 

The  why  for  this  supor-secrecy  is  unclear, 
although  it  seems  to  stem  from  a  Pentagon 
and  Presidential  desire  to  limit  knowledge 
on  the  degree  of  American  Involvement  in 
the  war. 

A  compromise  has  also  been  worked  out  on 
the  sensitive  subject  of  "joint  command" 
when  Atacrican  and  Vietnamese  troops  par- 
ticipate in  the  same  operation.  Technically, 
there  is  only  "cooperation  and  liaison"  be- 
tween the  commanders.  In  practice,  unless 
the  Vietnamese  officer  Is  huffy,  the  American 
commander  takes  over. 

Great  effort  is  made  to  accommodate  the 
Vietnamese.  But  as  with  any  allies,  there 
are  differences.  And  as  the  number  of  ef- 
fective American  fighting  forces  turpas.ses 
those  of  the  Vietnamese,  the  subject  of  for- 
mal nssvimption  of  overall  command  mp.y 
need  to  be  raised.  Overall  command  would 
tinquestionably  make  for  more  effective  use 
of  available  troops,  for  ex;imple. 

But  at  this  time,  the  American.?  wait 
"upon  the  winds  of  change." 

Diplomacy  comes  hard  for  some  flim'.boy- 
ant.  aggressive  officers. 

"What  have  I  learned?"  one  general  pond- 
ered in  rerponse  to  a  questioner  as  he  de- 
parted Vietnam.  "Patience."  he  answered. 
The  GI  has  always  needed  a  degree  of  pa- 
tience. For  he  waits  in  a  long  mess  line  in 
garrison.  He  hurries  up  and  then  v"its  for 
orders.     He  must  lie  quietly  in  ambush. 

In  matching  the  patience  and  tenacity  of 
the  guerrilla  he  also  draws  upon  his  native 
stubbornness. 

For  example,  there  Is  a  bridge  outside  the 
village  of  Bung  Sa,  not  far  from  Saigon.  The 
bridge  crosses  a  ravine  and  makes  It  possible 
for  the  villagers  to  save  four  miles  on  their 
walk  to  market. 

Ten  times  In  the  past  several  years  the 
Viet  Cong  have  sneaked  up  and  blown  the 
bridge  at  Bung  Sa  even  though  it  is  gtiarded 
by  the  local  mUitla.  And  10  times  the  bridge 
has  been  rebuilt. 

The  tenth  bridge  stood  only  11  days  before 
It  was  blown. 

And  now  an  American  engineer  tinit  is  at 
work  building  the  11th  bridge  at  Bung  Sa. 

IT'S    FRUSTRATING    AND    ADMIRABLE 

Frustration  over  the  way  the  war  is  being 
fought — that  is  one  of  my  reactions  after 
two  years  in  Vietnam.  And  admiration  Is 
another,  for  the  American  fighting  man  and 
his  dogged  determination. 

I  also  admire  the  new-found  American  use 
of  subtlety,  even  though  I  would  prefer  more 
candor  In  official  Information  on  how  the 
war  Is  progressing. 
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It  la  a  body  blow  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  take  a  taxi  and.  In  a  desire  for  ac- 
knowledgement, tell  the  driver,  "IVe  Just 
come  from  Saigon." 

And  have  him  reply;  "WeU,  at  least  thaf« 
not  as  bad  as  Vietnam." 

Some  Vietnamese  are  masters  of  effective 
simplicity.  I  recall  this  scene  when  I  pa6se<* 
tlirough  a  village  near  Saigon  recently  A 
man  with  the  tattered  black  garment  "and 
gauntness  of  a  scarecrow  was  haranguing  the 
villagers.  I  had  my  interpreter  with  me  and 
we  listened. 

The  spellbinder  held  up  an  egg  and  rubbed 
the  white  sheU. 

"See,  the  world  Is  dominated  by  the  white 
man."  he  said. 

Then  he  crushed  the  egg  In  his  hand  and 
the  yolk  flowed  between  his  fingers 

"Now  the  yellow  man  dominates." 

He  said  he  was  a  "nationalist."  'Whether 
he  was  a  Viet  Cong  after  dark  I  do  not  know 

Tliere  are  gruesome  scenes  in  war  and  I 
saw  my  sh.are.  Death  Is  always  dlsturblnK 
to  come  upon.  It  is  especially  revolting  when 
exploited.  The  professed  Buddhist  who  dis- 
plays the  corpses  of  the  monks  and  nuns 
even  while  the  flesh  is  stUl  smoking  after 
immolation  will  always  cause  me  to  wonder 

But  sadder  stlU  is  to  see  an  American 
wrapped  in  a  poncho,  grotesqtie  in  rigor 
mortis,  being  winched  up  into  a  hovering 
helicopter  for  delivery  from  the  Jungle  in 
which  ho  died. 

X  like  to  remember  the  more  pleasant 
scenes,  rich  In  the  tradition  of  Asia,  or  lust 
a  reminder  of  home. 

I  remember  a  funeral  for  a  whale.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  town  of  Phan  Thiet  after  the 
whale  was  washed  ashore  and  died. 

Xn  Vietnamese  fishing  vUlages  the  whale 
is  a  gtiardian  angel.  And  he  who  first  sights 
a  carcass  on  the  beach  must  provide  an  elab- 
orate funeral,  and  go  into  three  years  of 
mourning. 

I  remember  also  that  while  there  is  ample 
sotind  of  gunfire  and  exploding  bombs  for 
V  llage  lads  to  mimic,  when  Vietnamese  boys 
play  at  "war"  It  Is  with  homemade  wooden 
swords.  For  their  heroes  are  not  modern  but 
the  ancient  ones. 

And  I  Uke  to  think  of  the  peasants  who 
tlU  the  sou  amid  war,  trying  to  be  undis- 
turbed by  either  government  troops  or  Viet 
Cong. 

PABDLE WHEELS   AND  JJTTS 

With  the  tireless  motion  of  a  seven-day 
bike  rider,  they  turn  their  paddlewheeis. 
lifting  water  from  one  paddy  into  another. 
While  in  the  not  too  distant  hills  the  Jets 
peel  off  to  drop  their  napalm  and  their 
bombs. 

There  are  about  10  million  of  these  peas- 
ants—and basically  they  are  the  innocents  In 
this  conflict.  To  them  and  to  this  richly 
ferUle  land,  troubled  but  not  yet  completely 
shattered  by  a  war  that  has  already  been 
going  for  a  decade,  I  say  farewell 


Remarkable  Speed  by  Congress  on  Traffic 
Safety  Legislation 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOITKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  17, 1966 

The  House,  in  Committe*  ot  the  Whole 

House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  had  under 

consideration  the  bin.  H.K.  13238.  Nattooal 

Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1988. 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Clialrman  for 
years  the  American  people  have  been 
Killing  each  other  in  Incredible  numbers 
on  our  Nation's  highways  and  everyone 
has  insisted  "something  should  be  done 
about  it."  Much  was  done— by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States,  and  the  lo- 
caUties— In  attempts  to  Improve  high- 
ways and  traffic  regulations,  and  to 
weed  out  Incompetent  or  dangerous  driv- 
ers. But  it  was  never  enough,  and  the 
M  n^„n°"  ^^^  reached  the  neighborhood 
of  50.000  a  year,  a  shameful  figure 

Now,  we  are  about  to  pass  one  of  the 
most  far  reaching  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  introduced  in  the  Congress,  a  bill 
to  deal  with  the  design  of  automobiles 
and  the  safety  standards  of  the  many 
important  components  of  motor  vehicles 
Six  months  ago,  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture was  considered  so  visionary  It  did 
"°*  seem  to  have  a  chance  in  the  world, 
and  the  most  anyone  familiar  with  the 
subject  seemed  to  think  we  could  pass 
wa^  legislation  deahng  with  tire  safety. 
As  the  cosponsor.  with  former  Con- 
gressman Kenneth  Roberts,  of  Alabama, 
of  the  first  biU  ever  introduced  in  the 
Congress  dealing  with  tire  safety  stand- 
ards, I  am  truly  delighted  that  an  effec- 
tive tire  safety  program  has  been  made 
part  of  this  omnibus  bill  on  automobile 
safety.    I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  hear 
earlier  in  the  debate  on  H.R.  13228  some 
deserved  references  to  "Ken"  Roberts- 
tremendous    contribution,    during    his 
years  in  Congress,  and  particularly  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  public  understanding  of 
the  automobile  safety  issue  and  the  crea- 
tion of  so  much  interest  in  the  Congress 
in  this  issue  over  the  years  that  this 
DUl  today  has  such  widespread  support. 

CHAIRMAN    STAGGERS    AND    COMMriTEK    DH)    B«- 
MARKABLE  JOB 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  speed  with  which 
congress  has  moved  on  automobile  safe- 
ty legislation  this  year  Is  truly  phenome- 
nal and  proves  that  when  there  is  gen- 
eral public  awareness  of  the  importance 
or  a  legislative  issue,  action  quickly  be- 
comes feasible.  I  wish,  now,  that  there 
were  similar  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  rewriting  the  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  as  proposed  in  my 
bill  H.R.  1235,  to  tighten  this  old  statute 
and  close  loopholes  which  lead  to  Injury 
or  death  for  numerous  Americans  each 
year. 

ITie  record  will  show  that  I  was  the 
first  witness  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  when 
hearings  began  this  session  on  the  many 
bUla  pending  before  It  on  automobUe 
safety  I  am  impressed  by  the  outstand- 
ing job  the  committee  has  done  under 
Chairman  Harlet  O.  Staggers  in  bring- 
ing out  this  tremendously  important  bilL 
The  committee  and  its  chairman  de- 
serve our  thanks  and  they  deserve  the 
appreciation  also  of  every  American  for 
the  fine  work  they  have  done  in  trying 
to  make  motoring  a  pleasant  experience 

-^   *^^   ""^^  **^   »   eame   of 
"dodgem"  for  one's  life. 

The  Oommlttee  on  PubUc  Works,  un- 
ite- Chairman  Qtobct  H.  Pallon.  hai 
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also  done  an  outstanding  job  In  report- 
ing HJl.  13290.  the  new  highway  biU 
which  will  also  provide  substantial  addi- 
tional protection  for  the  motoring  public 
and  I  shaU  be  proud  and  happy  to  vote 
for  that  bill  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  connected 
with  both  bills  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  result. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporu  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pagee  (US 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938) 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report.  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  DC.  20402    at 
cost  thereof  aa  determined   by   the  PuisUc 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quanuty 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The   Superintendent    of 
Documenu   shaU   prescribe   the   terms   and 
condition*  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale   of  Government  publlcaUona   by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcatlons  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 

Supp"'2T^°*  ^^"^  ^^'-  "*'"  **•  ^-  '2a. 


RECORD  OPFICK  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

-.f^w®*^  ^^  "^*  CoNoagssioNAi.  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyee  in  charge  is  lo- 

rit^Jn  ^""^  ^""^-  ^°"«'  ^°«-  ""'twere  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 

f.^.?""  ^\  ♦^■^°   ^'   '""'^th   «   for   Single 

cw!l*r.f  i  "°J  f**  ^'«^*  P^**  (mlnlmiLi 

th^R^  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
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fhJH^^^i"'  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expense,  of  .uch  printing,  the  currenf^n! 
greeelonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
WmT.*^*   (^^  cod",  title  44.  eeclW.  p 
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Rights  in,  to,  and  Under  the  Seven  Seu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  26.  1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  at  Its  recent  annual  meeting 
held  In  Montreal,  Canada,  adopted  an 
Important  resolution  relating  to  repre- 
sentation In  certain  future  policy  plan- 
ning with  respect  to  marine  resources. 

This  resolution,  presented  by  the  In- 
ternational and  comparative  law  Eind  the 
mineral  and  natural  resom-ces  law  sec- 
tions of  ABA  at  the  behest  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  and  titled: 
"Rights  in,  to,  and  Under  the  Seven 
Seas,"  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Allen,  of  Seattle,  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  authorities  on  marine  law. 

Mr.  Allen  has  served  as  chairman,  sec- 
retary, and  member  of  many  interna- 
tional fisheries  commissions,  and  as  ad- 
viser to  the  U.S.  delegations  to  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion and  to  the  U.S.  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, the  latter  held  in  Geneva  In 
1958.  Earlier  he  was  a  member  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  Fisheries  Mission  to 
Japan,  and  participated  as  an  adviser  In 
negotiations  that  culminated  In  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  resoluUon  referred  to  above 
and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  its 
Montreal  meeting  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rights  in,  to,  and  Undeb  thb  Seven  Seas 
Whereas  the  vast  natural  resources  In  and 
under  the  high  seaa  are  becoming  through 
technological  progress  Increasingly  avaUablo 
to  mankind  In  ways  untU  recenUy  unfore- 
seen, and 

Whereas  the  formulation  of  sound  legal 
principles  In  this  field  Is  a  matter  of  great 
Importance  to  the  weirare  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  can  only  be  accomplished 
with  fiUl  appreciation  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  scienUflc  factors  involved,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 
That  prior  to  framing  any  poUcy  vis-a-via 
other  nations  with  respect  to  sea  resources 
not  covered  by  existing  law,  the  United 
States  Government  be  urged  to  review  thor- 
oughly the  Issues  at  stake  In  consiiltation 
with  representatives  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  others  competent  In  the  field 
of  international  law,  with  scientific  and  tech- 
nical experts,  and  with  leaders  of  American 
Industry  Interested  In  oceanic  development. 
Further  resolved.  That  ooplea  of  ttxta  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Secretaries  ot  States 
Treasury,  and  Ctommerce  and  to  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  the  Ctongrees,  and  tiuU 


Appendix 

the  Chairmen  or  other  representetlves  of  the 
Section  of  InternaUonal  and  Comparative 
Law  and  of  the  Section  of  Mineral  and  Nat- 
ural Resoxirces  Law  be  authorized  to  appear 
before  said  Departments  and  Committees  In 
support  of  this  resolution. 


Bronze  Star  Awarded  to  Pfc.  John  F. 
PInnkard,  Frederick,  Md. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  26, 1966 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  to  announce  to  the  fcongress 
that  Pfc.  John  P.  Plunkard,  19.  of  Fred- 
erick. Md..  has  been  awarded  the  Bron2« 
Star  for  heroism  under  fire  in  Vietnam. 
Private  First  Class  Plunkard  received 
this  award  on  August  3  for  his  exploits 
May  19  in  rescuing  a  fellow  soldier  who 
had  fallen,  wounded,  at  the  edge  of 
trenches  occupied  by  the  Vletcong.  The 
closing  sentence  of  the  citation  presented 
to  this  young  hero  reads: 

Private  First  Class  Plunkard's  outstanding 
display  of  aggressiveness,  devotion  to  duty 
and  personal  bravery  is  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  mUltary  service  and 
reflect  great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit 
and  the  United  States  Army. 

I  feel  that  this  tribute  to  Private  First 
Class  Plunkard  is  especially  appropriate, 
because  this  extraordinary  young  man 
was  wounded  in  action  on  May  21,2  days 
later,  and  spent  2  months  in  a  hospital 
recovering  from  his  wounds.  Today, 
however,  having  l>een  awarded  both  the 
Bronze  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart,  he  is 
back  in  acticxi  in  Vietnam.  His  per- 
formance there  Is  indeed  in  full  accord 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  deserves  wide  commendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  Frederick  Post  of  August  11,  which 
describes  Private  Pu^t  Class  Plunkard's 
heroic  deeds: 

Heroesic  ibt  Vietnam — Local  Soldier  Wins 
Bronze  Star 


out  entrenched  Viet  Cong  on  the  edge  of  the 
vUlage,  one  of  Plunkard's  comrades  fell 
wounded  within  arm's  reach  of  the  Viet 
Cong. 

Plunkard  saw  the  sollder  faU  and  went 
nfter  him.  firing  his  rifle  to  keep  the  Viet 
Cong  from  dragging  the  wounded  man  Uito 
the  trench.  In  making  the  rescue  Plunkard 
killed  two  of  the  enemy  and  routed  the  re- 
mainder  Ln    the    trench. 

Plunkard  then  dragged  the  unconscious 
soldier  back  to  his  own  lines  before  rejoin- 
ing the  assault  that  overran  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  citation 
pays  tribute  to  Plunkard  as  follows  "Private 
First  Class  Plunkard's  outstanding  display 
of  aggressiveness,  devotion  to  duty  and  per- 
sonal bravery  Is  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  mUitary  service  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit  and  the 
United  States  Army." 

Two  days  later,  May  21.  Plunkard  was 
wounded  in  action  and  along  with  the 
bronze  star-  he  wbjs  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  for  "wounds  received  in  connection 
with  mUltary  operations  against  a  hostile 
force." 

Today.  Pfc.  John  Plunkard,  after  a  two 
months  stay  in  a  hospital  recovering  from 
his  wounds,  Is  once  again  on  duty  in  Viet 
Nam,  continuing  what  he  started  when  he 
enlisted  In  the  army  In  September,  1965. 


Increase  in  Food  Prices 


A  19-year-old  Frederick  County  soldier 
has  been  awarded  the  bronze  star  for  hero- 
Ism  In  Viet  Nam. 

Pfc.  John  P.  Plunkard,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Plunkard,  RPD  2,  Frederick,  was 
awarded  the  medal  with  "V"  Device  on  Aug. 
3  for  saving  a  fellow  soldier  who  feU  wound- 
ed on  top  ol  a  Viet  Cong  position. 

The  citation  honoring  Plunkard  tells  his 
story. 

On  May  19,  Plunkard,  a  member  of  Co. 
A,  1st  Battalion,  603rd  Infantry,  was  en- 
gaged with  his  unit  In  a  fire  fight  with  the 
Viet  Oong  on  the  outsUrtB  of  the  vUlage  of 
Xa  Long  Pboue  In  Phone  Tuy  Provtnoe. 

Hto  pUtooo.  tlM  dtattOD  Baym.  suffered 
heavy  oaaualtlea.     As  they  moved  to  driv* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KDrrucKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  26. 1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  written 
by  Mrs.  Anthony  R.  Pike,  Sr.,  of  Vine 
Grove,  Ky.  I  think  Mrs.  Pike  sets  out 
very  clearly  and  concisely  the  alarming 
increase  In  the  price  of  food  which  is 
causing  all  of  us  so  much  concern  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vim  Grovk.  Kt.. 

Augxist  10,  1966. 

Dear  Mr.  Morton  :  Please  tell  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  food  prices  have  risen  in 
the  smau  towns  as  weU  as  the  large  cities. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  the  supermarket, 
where  prices  had  risen  since  my  last  trip  a 
fortnight  ago. 

Cherries  which  were  19c  then  are  29c  now 
for  the  same  can  and  brand. 

Bacon  which  a  year  ago  was  $1.78  was  $3.10 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  today  It  was  W.19. 

Flour  which  a  month  ago  was  t2.00  was 
$2.13  for  the  same  25  pound  bag.  The  above 
prices  are  Jxist  an  example. 

The  farmers  may  be  receiving  a  cent  or  two 
cents  but  they  are  not  rec^vlng  enough  to 
warrant  th«  jwlce  increases  the  products 
show. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Patricu  M.  Pikx. 
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Rabbi  Immaoael  Jakobovits — Chief  Rabbi 
of  Britain  { 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    MXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  26,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  that  Rabbi  Immanuel  Jakobo%'its 
will  accept  the  call  to  become  chief  rabbi 
of  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  was 
received  in  my  district  with  mixed 
feelings. 

There  Is  pride  in  the  fact  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  English -si>eaklng  world 
has  chosen  as  its  spiritual  spokesman  for 
Jewry  the  rabbi  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Synagogue  at  5  East  62d  Street  In  the 
heart  of  the  17th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York.  There  was  also  sadness 
at  this  loss  to  our  area  and  to  this  great 
synagogue  in  Its  midst. 

The  New  York  Times  In  Its  Issue  of 
Monday,  August  22,  1966,  sets  forth  the 
news  story,  which  many  of  us  had  an- 
ticipated, and  also  Includes  an  interest- 
ing biography  of  Rabbi  Jakobovits,  both 
of  which  are  herein  set  forth. 

As  the  biography  points  out,  among 
his  other  attainments,  the  new  chief 
rabbi  Is  an  author.  His  latest  book  Is 
"Journal  of  a  Rabbi."  He  was  good 
enough  to  present  a  copy  to  me,  and  I 
value  his  comment,  "To  my  Congress- 
man and  good  friend."  I  expect  to  re- 
main his  Congressman  and  friend  even 
though  an  ocean  intervenes.  i 

The  articles  follow:  ' 

Jakobovits  Takes  Chtxt  Rabbi  Post — Pimi 

AVXNUX  STNACOCrE  LE.U)ER  ACCEPTS  B-IITISH 

Call 

(By  iTTlug  Spiegel) 

Dr.  Immanuel  Jakobovits,  Orthodox  Jewish 
scholar  and  spiritual  leader  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Synagogue,  has  accepted  the  nomination 
as  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  Congre- 
gatlODS  of  tbe  British  Commonwealth,  It  was 
leame<Vhere  yesterday. 

B«a^ed  by  telephone  at  Glen  Wild.  N.T., 
wliere  he  was  vacationing.  Dr.  Jakobovits  said 
b*  bad  aooepted  the  nomination  "in  prin- 
ciple." H«  would  not  elaborate,  he  indi- 
cated, tin  til  his  ncmln&tlon  was  confirmed 
In  London  and  until  be  had  consulted  with 
ble  congregation  here. 

Til©  Fifth  Avenue  Syimgogue  at  5  Kast  «2d 
Street  Is  me  of  the  largest  Orthodox  congre- 
gations Ln  the  country. 

Dr.  Jakobovits  disclosed  tliat  he  had  re- 
OMitly  returned  from  London,  where  he  had 
dlscuesed  the  c&U  made  to  him.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  "highly  gratified  and  en- 
eouraged  by  the  friendly  reception"  accorded 
to  him  by  Jewish  communal  leaders. 

LcMt  June  he  was  unanimously  nominated 
by  a  committee,  headed  by  Sir  Isaac  Wolfson. 
British  financier.  The  formal  approval  of 
ble  choice  as  Chief  Rabbi  Is  also  expected 
to  be  made  unanimously  at  a  Chief  Rabbi- 
nate Conference  on  Sept.  11,  when  250  rep- 
resentatives of  synagogues  and  organizations 
meet  In  London.  He  Is  expected  to  assume 
bis  new  position  early  next  year. 

The  post  has  been  vacant  since  Dr.  Israel 
Bmidte  retired  In  May,  1966.  Dr.  Jacob  Her- 
■og,  IsraeU  diplomat,  accepted  but  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  because  of  111  health. 
However.  Dr.  Jakobovits  has  been  listed  as 
one  of  several  <»xtdldates  In  1964,  when  Dr. 
Brodle  had  announced  his  Intention  to  retire. 


The  blue-eyed,  gr.iy-beardcd  Dr  J.-xkobovits 
comes  to  his  post  at  a  time  when  the  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  community  in  Brltiiln  h.^s  been 
divided  over  the  rigid  Interpretation  of  an- 
cient Jeu'tsh  religious  laws  by  the  Beth  Din. 
the  ecclesiastical  ct'urt  over  which  the  Chief 
Rabbi  presides. 

For  example,  the  Federation  of  Syna- 
gogues in  Brit-iin.  which  had  been  under  the 
juxl.=diction  of  the  Chief  Rabbi's  offices, 
recently  Indicated  that  it  would  no  longer 
accept  the  authority  of  the  offices  In  the  per- 
formance of  marriages.  Tlie  Federation  indi- 
cated tliat  It  would  organize  Its  own  Beth 
Din. 

In  1964,  a  sharp  controversy  developed  in 
Orthodox  circles  over  religious  positions 
taken  by  U-.e  then  Chief  Rabbi,  Dr.  Lsrael 
Brodie,  and  Dr.  Louis  Jacobs.  Orthodox  rabbi 
and  scholar. 

Dr  Jacobs,  as  an  Orthixi-'X  Jew.  made  no 
break-s  with  traditional  Jewish  ol>servance, 
but  he  said  he  Iselleved  that  the  tools  of 
modern  scholarship  and  arc  ha  col  (»:;  leal  dis- 
covery precluded  blind  faith.  He  argued 
that  the  Torah.  the  first  five  bcw^ks  of  the 
Bible  and  the  basis  of  Jewish  law.  was  re- 
vealed not  only  to  men  but  through  men. 

The  fundanienUiUsts  oppov-^ed  him.  stress- 
ing that  every  word  of  the  T'irah  must  be 
taken  literally  as  dlctate<l  by  God  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Slnal.  Tod.ay  Dr.  Jacobs  heads 
a  congregation  that  is  outjside  the  Juxisdiclion 
of  the  Cliief  Rabbinate. 


Chut    R\bbi 


OF    Britain:    Immanuel 

jAKOrOVTTS 

"My  challenge  here  has  been  to  make 
Orthodoxy  elegant  and  fashionable  and  to 
show  that  you  don't  have  to  live  on  the 
Lower  East  Side  In  squ.alor  to  be  a  strictly 
tradition.al  Jew." 

The  w  rds  are  those  of  Rabbi  Immanuel 
JakobcviLs.  newly  elected  Chief  Rabbi  of 
Britain  luid  the  Commonwealth.  Gray- 
bearded,  his  blue  eyes  fixriLsii-.g  .sharply  under 
a  black  velvet  yiu-mulka,  the  rabbi  is  .sjieaking 
from  a  coniforUible  chair  in  hii  woodpaneled 
study  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Synacogue,  5  East 
62d  Street,  It  Is  one  of  the  nation's  wealth- 
iest Orthodox  con  legations,  and  he  has  been 
Its  spiritual  leader  for  almoet  eight  years. 

"There  is  a  new  Image  of  Orthcdoxy  in 
America,"  he  Ls  telling  a  vUitor.  "People  no 
longer  speak  of  It  in  the  denigrating  terms 
they  did  10  yea.-s  ago." 

Rabbi  Jakobovits  looks  on  his  new  post  as 
second  in  Importance  only  to  that  of  the 
Chief  Rabbi  of  Israel.  "England  plays  a  key 
role  in  the  future  of  Europe,  and  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  community  plays  a  key  role,  too,  since 
It  Is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  Israel-Ameri- 
can axis."  he  says. 

The  Chief  Rabbi's  duties,  according  to 
Rabbi  Jakobovits.  are  to  be  head  of  all  re- 
ligious officials  and  approve  of  their  appoint- 
ments; to  be  In  over-all  charge  of  education 
and  to  supervise  the  dietary  laws;  to  be 
spoke^m.-vn  for  tlie  Jewish  community;  to 
exercise  supreme  religious  leadership;  to 
formulate  religious  policies;  to  Interpret 
JudiUsm  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  at- 
tract youth. 

Scholar,  teacher,  expert  In  the  field  of 
Jewish  medical  ethics  and  an  outspoken  re- 
ligious leader.  Rabbi  Jakobovits.  at  45  years 
of  age.  Is  also  a  man  of  international  back- 
ground. 

Born  In  Germany,  he  fled  to  London  In 
1936  from  the  Nazi  terror.  He  was  educated 
there  and  served  a  congregation  during  the 
Blitz  w'nen  he  was  only  20.  He  was  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Ireland  from  1949  to  1958.  where 
after  "ten  happy  years  In  a  leisurely  and 
sedate  Ufe."  he  was  called  to  "the  heart  of 
the  largest  Jewish  community  In  the 
world"— New  York. 

■While  loyal  to  his  ancient  religion,  he  Is 
much  the  modern  man.  He  enjoys  driving — 
fast  driving— for  example.    He  is  considering 


using  a  public  relations  man  to  help  him  in 
his  new  post. 

"My  Job  Is  to  sell  antiques,"  he  says,  "ajad 
antiques  only  a  connoisseur  will  buy." 

Modern  problems  find  him  ready  and  vocal. 
even  though  the  stand  may  be  unpopular. 
He  favors  Federal  aid  to  private  schools,  for 
Instance,  and  Is  opposed  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  outlawing  prayer  in  the  ptib- 
lic  schools. 

Rabbi  Jakobovits  represcnt^s  the  foui'.h 
generation  of  rabbis  in  his  family.  His 
father  was  a  rabbi,  as  were  both  grand- 
fathers and  at  lc;ust  one  great-grandlathcr. 
His  wife.  Amclie.  is  the  dauRhter  of  a  rabbi. 

With  ar  of  his  studying  of  age-old  writ- 
ings his  own  wTiting  sometimes  has  a  Bibli- 
cal flavor.  His  first  book  was  "Dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  my  sainted  father.  rUtbbi  Dr. 
Julius  Jakobovits  1886-1947  as  the  first  fruits 
of  his  first  born."  And  in  the  introduction 
he  thanks  his  father-lu-law.  Rabbi  Dr.  Elie 
Munk  of  Paris,  for  "the  supreme  gift  of  his 
eldest  daughter  as  my  treasured  helpniate." 

The  Chief  Rabbi's  office  in  London  is  not 
unfamiUaj  ground  to  the  Jakot>ovits  family. 
The  rabbi's  father  had  been  a  dayan,  or 
ecclesiastical  Judge,  on  the  Chief  R,abbl  s 
court  after  going  to  England  from  Berlin  in 
1938. 

KAMED  FOS  IMMANUEL  KANT 

Before  Berlin  the  family  had  lived  In 
Koenigsberg,  East  Prussia,  where  the  new 
Chief  Rabbi  was  born  on  Feb.  8,  1921.  and 
named  for  Kant,  the  philosopher,  whom  his 
father  admired. 

After  a  year  In  a  London  Jewish  secondary 
school  ("I  had  to  learn  English,  naturally,") 
he  received  degrees  from  the  University  of 
London  and  Jews  College   in  London, 

He  received  his  doctorate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  and  '.'.Is  400-page  thesis. 
"Jewish  Medical  Ethics,"  Is  considered  an 
outstanding  work  In  Its  field.  He  did  his 
research  during  those  quiet  days  in  Dublin. 
Published  as  a  book  in  1959  and  subtitled 
"A  Comparative  and  Historical  Study  of  Jew- 
ish Religious  Attitude  to  Medicine  and  Its 
Practice."  it  is  now  going  Into  its  third 
printing.  Another  book.  "Journal  of  a  Rab- 
bi" was  published  last  year  and  dedicated 
"To  my  cherished   mother." 

The  new  head  of  British-Orthodox  Jewry 
hopes  that  the  position  will  not  keep  him 
from  close  contact  with  people.  "A  rabbi." 
he  said,  "cannot  work  in  a  vacuum.  He 
must  have  personaWontact." 

He  enjoys  meeting  people  and  telling  them 
of  "the  excitement  of  Judaism.'  His  fonder 
memories  of  his  tour  In  this  country  are 
the  frequent  lectures  and  the  seminars  for 
physicians. 


Overseas  School  System 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    Ar.IZO.VA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  No.  24  has  been  something 
of  a  nightmare  to  me  ever  since  I  heard 
about  It.  I  have  the  honor  to  chair  the 
subcommittee  which  handles  Federal 
salary  legislation.  'We  had  a  diiEcult 
situation  affecting  this  big  school  sys- 
tem. We  spent  a  year  carefully  writ- 
ing a  bill  which  put  to  bed  a  7-year  feud. 

We  had  a  feud  which  had  rocked  this 
school  system  with  controversy  and 
which  had  affected  morale.  There  were 
difficulties  throughout  the  system.    Our 
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subcommittee  heard  extensive  testimony 
from  all  concerned  including  people  who 
canie  from  oversea.s  and  we  studied  the 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  Dent  J,  and  his  fine  subcom- 
mittee. 

We  wi-ote  a  bill  which  pa.sscd  this 
House  unanimously  and  which  passed  the 
other  body  unanimou.sly  and  was  signed 
into  law  m  Ai^ril  of  this  year.  Based  on 
that  law  under  a  fine  new  administra- 
tor DOD  began  to  make  sense  out  of 
this  overseas  school  system.  Morale 
was  picking  up,  and  more  teachers  were 
hired  and  contracts  were  signed  to  go 
overseas,  relying  on  the  new  salary 
schedules.  Then  a  group  in  the  other 
body,  meeting  in  executive  session,  with- 
out witness  No.  1  or  printed  testimony 
No.  1  and  without  any  consideration  at 
all,  repealed  the  law.  That  is  what  they 
have  done.  They  have  repealed  the  law 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IJDALL.  In  ,iust  a  moment. 
You  had  heard  the  arguments  here 
today  about  giving  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  a  chance  to  come  before 
the  House  and  debate  a  proposition  so 
that  the  Hou.sc  could  work  its  will.  This 
situation  Is  far  more  shocking.  The 
House  has  worked  Its  will.  We  went 
through  all  of  this  process  and  passed 
the  law.  There  was  not  a  vote  against 
it  In  this  House  or  in  the  other  body. 
Now  we  are  confi'onted  today  with  a  re- 
pealer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  school  system  of 
160,000  student.';,  the  children  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen.  Some  of  these  overseas 
teachers  are  their  own  worst  enemies. 

They  have  written  letters  and  con- 
ducted themselves  In  a  way  which  has 
caused  ill  feelings  among  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I 
have  no  defense  to  offer  for  their  con- 
duct, but  you  are  not  getting  back  at  the 
schoolteachers  by  adopting  amendment 
No.  24.  You  are  hurting  the  school  chil- 
dren who  should  have  a  first-rate  edu- 
cation, through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
are  taken  overseas  as  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  American  servicemen.  I 
think  It  Is  an  outrage  to  do  this. 

We  are  going  to  have  lawsuits.  These 
people  signed  contracts  and  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay  them  a  salary.  Now 
we  are  going  back  Into  the  trenches  and 
adopting  this  old  per-pupil  limitation. 
I  think  It  Is  WTong  and  It  should  not 
happen. 

One  of  two  things  will  occur  If  this 
amendment  Is  ailopted.  Either  the 
agreed  salanes  of  these  schoolteachers 
under  contract  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  cut  by  about  $300  or  $400  or  $500.  or 
350  to  500  schoolteachers  -will  have  to  be 
discharged,  which  means  that  the  classes, 
which  are  now  overcrowded  by  25  to  30 
pupils,  will  have  35  to  40  pupils  in  them. 
With  all  the  plans  made  and  the 
schools  ready  to  open,  why  we  would 
want  to  do  this.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  shocked  by  this.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  think  that  today  If  a 
secret  ballot  were  taken  everyone  of  them 
would  feel  that  this  Is  wrong.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  are  dealing  with  bUUons 
of  dollars.  They  have  not  only  a  duty, 
but  they  have  a  very  difficult  situation.' 


I  carmot  blame  the  conferees  for  doing 
what  they  did. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  should 
make  the  position  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives very  clear.  'We  should  re- 
fuse to  accept  this  kind  of  dictation  this 
late  in  the  session  by  the  other  body,  and 
then  sent  back  to  the  House  for  us  to 
take  or  leave.    I  do  not  hke  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  believe  that 

this  amendment  ought  to  be  rejected  by 

the  House  and  sent  back  to  the  conferee*; 

Mr.    STRATTON.     Mr.   Speaker,    will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Spcakei-,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  upon  the 
pasition  he  has  taken  and  give  the  gen- 
tleman my  full  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  I  had  occasion 
2  years  ago  to  visit  some  of  these  In- 
stallations. I  saw  the  situations  and 
conditions  that  existed  over  there.  I 
came  back  and  made  some  statements 
on  this  very  point. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  supported  our  legislation  and 
was  most  helpful. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman was  fortunate  enough  to  sit  in 
the  chair  when  it  passed  the  House  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  certainly  ought  to 
back  up  that  committee  and  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  StrattonI  helped  us  a 
great  deal  with  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  really  unprecedented. 
This  is  the  only  case  In  the  whole  Fed- 
eral salary  structure  of  2.5  million  peo- 
ple where  we  set  salary  standards  by  ap- 
propriation bills  by  artificial  formulas. 
The  legislative  committee  sets  salaries 
for  postal  workers.  What  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  were  to  come 
In  and  say  notwithstanding  that,  you 
can  only  pay  up  to  $5,000  per  mailman, 
per  letter  canier,  per  clerk? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  precedent 
for  this  sort  of  thing  at  all.  I  suppose 
some  people  are  willing  to  make  war  be- 
cause these  people  are  overseas  and  be- 
cause many  of  them  do  not  vote.  I 
think  this  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 
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Key  to  Victory  in  War  on  Poverty  Lies  in 
Hands  of  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  26.  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  spite  of 
the  growing  pains,  headaches,  and  bu- 
reaucratic bungling  that  have  at  times 
threatened  to  turn  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram Into  a  domestic  calamity  of  stu- 
pendous proportions,  we  are  able  to  find 
a  few  candles  here  and  there  to  confirm 
the  value  and  great  potential  of  at  least 
some  aspects  of  the  program. 


One  of  the  campaipns  in  the  war  on 
poverty  that  I  have  been  able  to  support 
from  the  outset,  and  one  which  has  in 
pcnei-al  vindicated  the  confidence  we  in 
thi.s  and  the  other  body  have  placed  i  i 
it  LS  the  pre.-^chool  Head.start  piopram 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  have  lonu'  held  that  the.'e  xavicak 
antiiKjverty  and  community  oi'iented  aid 
programs  can  only  yield  beneflt,s  jf  the 
bulk  of  decisionmaking  and  admini.s- 
tration  is  left  to  the  people  clo.sest  to  the 
iM-oblem.  the  local  citizeivs  and  com- 
munity officials. 

And  I  think  the  trend  of  experience 
with  Headstart  would  confli-m  that  the 
key  to  success  indeed  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  people. 

One  such  program  which  I  happen  to 
be  familiar  with,  and  in  which  I  take 
considerable  pride.  Is  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram administered  by  Action  for  Op- 
portunity. Inc.,  right  in  mv  own  home- 
town of  PitUsfield,  Mass. 

Having  been  In  on  this  proiect  from 
the  start,  and  having  suffered  through 
the  early  stages  when  the  neces.saiy 
funds  seemed  as  elusive  as  a  maiden's 
promi.se.  I  can  boast  of  a  keen  sense  of 
satisfaction  over  the  achievements  of  the 
program  so  far.  Not  only  has  it  brought 
progress  and  Important  benefits  to  the 
community  in  keeping  with  the  basic 
Ideals  of  the  program,  but  it  has  done 
so  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  local 
citizens  whose  faith  and  dedication  were 
strong  enoush  to  overcome  the  mo.n 
frustrating  and  tedious  obstacles  of  an 
uncertain  bureaucracy. 

I  am  genuinely  proud  of  the  people  of 
Pittsfield  who  have  made  the  project 
work  and  especially  to  the  volunteers  of 
Action  for  Opportunity,  Inc  .  through 
whose  tireless  efforts  the  necessary  forces 
were  brought  together  and  organized  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  po.ssible  to 
bring  the  program  to  hfe  and  frui'cion. 

Under  unanimous-consent  procedures 
I  now  place  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  OEO's  Headstart  Newsletter  of 
July  1966,  which  traces  the  historv  and 
development  of  the  Pittsfield  proiect  It 
clearly  demonstrates  what  can  be  done 
by  determined  citizens  for  whom  such  a 
project  is  something  more  than  a  stack 
of  papers  and  application  fonns. 

I  also  insert,  following  the  OEO  article 
a  radio  editorial  from  station  WBEC  in 
Pittsfield  on  the  same  subject.  The  edi- 
torial helps  to  explain  further  .some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Mttsfield 
Headstart  program,  beyond  the  found- 
ing and  development  stages. 

"Viewpoint"  is  a  regular  editorial  fea- 
ture over  WBEC  and  reflects  the  keen 
-sense  of  public  service  and  community 
progress  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Jackson,  owner  and 
president  of  WBEC,  and  the  entire 
WBEC  staff. 
Tlic  two  articles  follow: 

Stretching  the  Head  Start  Dollar 
The  following  account  was  sent  in  by  Mrs 
Jean  Hunter,  director  of  the  Head  St.nr't  pro- 
gram in  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

Maybe  W  was  Just  plain  old  New  England 
frugality  that  sent  Pittsfield,  Mass  ,  searching 
for  every  community  resource  in  .support  of 
Its  Head  Start  program.  Or.  possibly,  it  was 
a  simple  shortage  of  funds.  At  any  rate,  the 
resources  proved   both  varied  and"  generous      ' 
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The  VocaUonal  School,  using  a  design 
drawn  by  one  of  our  teachers,  nviss-produced 
18  sets  of  shelves,  versatile  In  use.  They  are 
storage  shelves  and  room  dividers,  with  back- 
ing of  bulletin  board  or  book  display  rack. 
With  economical  use  of  materials,  the  cost  Is 
less  than  tS  per  unit. 

A  church  member  built  low  round  tables 
for  classroom  use.  making  two  tables  from 
each  8'  X  4'  piece  of  plywood  (  ^4  " )  and  store- 
bought  legs.  The  carpenter's  plan  yields 
tables  at  around  >8  each. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  sheriff,  pris- 
oners m  the  Berkshire  County  Jail  have  had. 
the  satisfaction  of  making  a  constructive 
contribution.  They  have  provided  labor  for 
Installation  of  fencing  around  the  play  areas 
required  by  Massachusetts  Day  Care  Laws. 
In  addition,  they  have  built  large  chests  for 
storage  of  outdoor  equipment,  and  they  have 
band-flnlshed  a  set  of  wooden  modular 
blocks. 

Women's  groups  of  each  major  religious 
denomination  supplemented  our  supplies  by 
collecting  blankets,  good  used  toys,  and  those 
dlfllcult-to-master  things  for  arts  and  crafts. 
The  good  ladies  added  one  piano,  a  hundred 
boxes  of  crayons  an  one  or  two  volunteers. 

A  supermarket  chain  supplied  Head  Start 
groceries  at  a  whopping  25%  discount.  Milk 
companies  each  donated  two  weeks'  supply 
of  morning  milk.  A  gravel  company  sent 
over  some  tons  of  washed  sand  for  use  In  the 
play  yards,  and  a  supplier  of  classroom  con- 
sumables gave  us  a  reduction  of  10%  In 
return  for  sorting  and  distributing  our  own 
materials.  The  bus  company  gave  our  field 
tripe  as  part  of  our  local  payment-ln-klnd. 
With  desks  donated  by  a  paper  company,  our 
own  telephones — and  the  right  people — we 
had  the  requisites  for  a  Child  Development 
Program. 

Such  widespread  participation  h.is  given  all 
of  us  a  strong  sense  of  community  support 
in  our  purpose. 

(Plttsfleld  has  not  only  saved  money — it 
has  built  the  kind  of  community  involvement 
and  support  that  Is  even  more  precious  than 
money.    Bo.) 

(WBEC  Editorial,  Plttsfleld.  Mass., 

Aug.  15.  19661 

"Viewpoint"  No.  539  bt  the  PREsrot.sT  and 

Owner  or  WBEC 

On  Friday  we  touched  on  the  Anti-Poverty 
war.  and  stated  that  we  thought  progress  in 
Plttsfleld  under  the  guidance  of  Action  for 
Opportunity  had  started  well.  We  are  not 
alone  In  our  opinions  for  the  local  Head 
Start  program  which  Is  coming  to  the 
end  of  its  second  siunmer  season  and 
may  be  carried  on  during  the  school  year  has 
been  praised  by  a  federal  consultant  as  being 
"as  close  to  a  model  program"  .ts  any  that 
this  consultant  had  ever  seen.  The  County 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  nm  last 
summer  under  the  AFO.  and  this  year  in  co- 
operation with  community  action  agencies  in 
north  Emd  south  counties  has  also  been 
praised  by  State  and  Federal  officials  as  the 
best  such  project  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Originally,  only  58  positions  for  the  Youth 
Corps  year-round  proeram  liad  been  allo- 
cated: 38  of  these  were  to  be  part-time  place- 
ments for  youngsters  In  school,  and  20  train- 
ing positions  for  drop-outs.  Because  the  re- 
gional office  for  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
well  pleased  with  the  Berkshire's  program 
our  authorization  has  been  increased  to  60 
part-time  placements  for  In-school  young- 
sters so  here  is  a  case  where  the  regional  of- 
fice was  pleased  enough  with  local  progress 
to  almost  double  the  federal  support. 

In  these  two  programs,  not  only  the  disad- 
vantaged youngsters  are  getting  assistance 
for  28  adults  who  were  referred  to  local  offi- 
cials by  the  Stote  Security  Office  of  Employ- 
ment, or  the  Welfare  Department  have  ac- 
tively achieved  full-time  positions.  Under 
Head  Start,  the  'nadder"  approach  la  being 
affected  whereby  room  mothers  after  suffi- 


cient experience  are  moved  up  to  assistance 
teachers,  and  hence,  the  field  Is  opened  up  for 
advancement  to  the  competent.  As  men- 
tioned Friday,  the  two  neighborhood  groupts 
sponsored  by  the  AFO  have  given  the 
poor  of  the  two  target  neighborhoods  a  strong 
voice,  and  a  foundation  for  self-help  within 
their  own  neighborhood.  As  a  direct  result  of 
the  Enable  program  family  groups  from  the 
target  areas  hold  regTjlar  meetings  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Family  &  Children  Service  and 
compare  notes  on  common  problems.  It  has 
been  the  distinct  impression  of  tlie.se  groups 
that  continued  collective  action  is  to  be  de- 
sired, and  that  solutions  c^n  not  be  arrived  at 
through  only  a  siunmer  organii.iliou.  How- 
ever, these  groups  have  done  much  to  help 
not  only  local  Anti-Poverty  offlcials,  but.  the 
families  themselves  to  recognize  and  define 
pressing  needs  and  all  are  most  hopeful  that 
through  these  common  effort.s  efficient  meth- 
ods for  combatting  todays  problems  can  be 
supplied  for  tomorrow. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Mayor  and  the 
local  Bar  Association,  the  AFO  is  furtively 
pursuing  a  means  to  bring  legal  counsel  to 
the  poor,  and  other  programs  representing 
a  broad  spectrum  are  being  studied. 

For  the  most  part,  none  of  the  activities  to 
date  has  positively  supplied  answers  to  help 
Plttsfleld's  poor  better  their  lot.  But.  our 
activity  has  been  carefully  designed  to  make  a 
start,  and  results  will  only  be  forthcoming 
after  sufficient  time  has  passed.  It  Is  our 
"Viewpoint"  that  the  Anti-Poverty  war  In 
Plttsfleld  Is  on  solid  ground  and  well  under- 
way. 

R.  S.  Jackson  speaking  for  WBEC. 


The  Role  of  Res^ulation  in  Promoting 
Economic  Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or    LOUISWNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  26,  1966 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  pri\llege  of  attending  a  testi- 
monial dinner  to  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
Nat  B.  Knight,  the  Louisiana  public 
service  commLssloner. 

The  principal  address  was  given  by 
Mr.  James  A.  Lundy.  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Railroad  and 
"Utilities  Commissio!-.ers,  and  chairman 
of  the  Public  Service  CommLsslon  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  it  so  Impressed 
me  that  I  would  like  to  share  his  remarks 
with  the  Membei-s  of  ihi5  Hou.se.  There- 
fore, at  this  time  I  direct  your  attention 
and  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  this 
splendid  addiess; 

.\n:jKr:ss  by  James  A.  LtTNor 

We  are  grithered  here  this  evening  to  ful- 
fill the  admonition  of  St.  Paul  in  l^is  letter 
to  the  Romans  in  wtiich  lie  Ciilled  upon  men 
to  "render  honor  .  .  .  to  whom  lioiior  is  due." 
The  huge  attendance  is  tacit  evid-:-;ice  tliat 
you  subscribe  to  that  philosophy.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Conunerce  of  the  New  Orleans  area  Is 
to  be  congratulated  for  its  spoiii^orship  of 
this  testimonial  and  I  ajn  honored  to  have 
been  permitted  to  share  In  it.  I  bring  you 
the  greetings  of  the  National  A-ssoclatlon  of 
Railroad  and  UtllitleB  Commissioners  which 
•three  years  ago  was  fortunate  to  have  had 
Nat  B,  Knight,  tonight's  honored  guest,  as 
Its  President. 

When  I  was  Invited  to  participate  In  this 
magnlficlent  community  outpouring  of  affec- 


tion for  Nat,  I  reviewed  records  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities 
Commissioners  and  came  up  with  these  evi- 
dences of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
nationwide. 

Each  time  he  was  nominated  for  elective 
office  in  that  organization  his  support  came 
from  all  sections  of  our  great  country,  from 
Commissioners  from  California  and  Connecti- 
cut, from  Washington  and  Florida  and  from 
many  other  states  In  between.  And  in  each 
year  his  election  was  by  acclamation. 

If  I  were  to  devote  the  time  at  my  disposal 
this  evening  to  a  recital  of  this  man's  many 
abilities  and  accomplishments  I  would  need 
do  nothing  more  than  to  read  to  you  excerpts 
from  the  tributes  paid  to  him  by  those  who 
placed  him  In  nomination  for  the  offices  he 
has  held  in  NARUC.  Reviewing  his  record  as 
a  master  of  all  trades  outside  the  field  of 
utility  regulation,  the  various  speakers  de- 
scribed htm  as  a  lawyer,  banker,  engineer, 
artist,  sculptor,  accountant,  athlete  and 
golfer.  The  only  areas  they  omitted  were 
his  study  of  judo  and  his  avocation  as  a 
hypnotist. 

Many  of  the  sjieakers  also  paid  tribute  to 
his  "lovely  wife"  Ada  and  to  his  "two  lovely 
daughters,"  thoughts  to  which  I  heartily 
subscribe. 

Referring  to  his  record  as  a  public  utility 
regulator,  he  was  described  variotisly  as  "one 
of  the  most  sincere  and  best  qualified."  re- 
spected and  admired  for  his  cooperation  and 
for  his  dedication  to  duty  during  his  long 
tenure  of  office  as  a  servant  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

It  is  well  and  fitting  that  you — his  friends 
and  neighbors — pay  homage  to  him  tonight 
in  recognition  of  his  quarter  century  of  pub- 
lic service. 

It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to  have 
known  and  to  have  been  associated  with  Nat 
Knight  for  the  past  seven  years  and  to  have 
worked  with  him  closely  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  NARUC.  His  election  as  Pres- 
ident of  that  organization  In  1963  should 
Indicate  that  you  are  not  his  only  admirers 
and  that  among  the  members  of  the  regula- 
tory commissions  throughout  this  nation  Nat 
Knight  is  held  In  very  high  regard. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  for  discussion 
at  this  occasion  Is  "The  Role  of  Regulation 
In  Promoting  Economic  Growth."  Reduced 
to  the  simplest  terms,  the  regulation  of  pub- 
lic utilities  Is  aimed  at  fostering  a  favorable 
climate  in  which  they  can  render  adequate 
service  to  the  public  at  rates  which  are  fair 
and  reasonable  both  to  them  and  to  their 
customers. 

Naturally  the  consuming  public  would  like 
to  obtain  utility  service  at  low  prices.  But 
service  would  be  short-lived  If  the  utility 
were  unable  to  obtain  fii.anclng  with  which 
to  provide  ftvcilltles  necessary  to  meet  ex- 
panding consumer  demands  and  to  enable  it 
to  return  to  Its  Investors  a  reasonable  divi- 
dend. Hence  the  need  for  careful  rate  regu- 
lation and  constant  fiscal  supervision. 

Throughout  this  great  nation  this  Is  ju.st 
what  is  happening.  Tlie  regulatory  bodies  of 
the  individual  states  realize  that  there  are 
evolution.iry  chanres  both  in  the  mechanics 
and  techniques  of  rendering  service  and  in 
those  related  to  regulation.  In  technoloRicil, 
economic,  political  and  social  areas  both 
the  regulator  and  the  regtilated  are  con- 
stantly" confronted  with  the  need  for  ad- 
justments In  policy  postures.  I  say  con- 
fidently that  each  time  a  reappraisal  In 
regulatory  thinking  is  nee<led  It  i.s  made, 
and  made  in  the  light  of  changing  times. 

Public  utilities  were  placed  under  regula- 
tion because  they  are  generally  monowlisttc 
In  character  and.  as  a  result,  require  gov- 
ernment control  as  a  substitute  for  comi>e- 
tltlon  if  fair  rates  are  to  be  maintained  and 
the  public  la  to  be  served  properly  both 
now  and  in  the  futtu*.  If  I  may  be  pardoned 
a  provincial  approach  I  would  like  to  cite 
some    facts   concerning   utility   growth   and 
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prosperity  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  use 
these  data  only  because  they  are  ones  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar. 

In  New  York  there  are  approximately  3.200 
individuals,  corporations  and  munlclpalitieG 
rcnde.-ing  utility  service  tuider  tlie  regula- 
tion of  tiie  Commission  I  have  the  honor  to 
head.  Because  of  ever-cruwing  jjubUc  re- 
quirements for  more  and  more  ulectnc.  gas. 
telephone  and  water  service.  New  York  State 
ut;]lties  providing  tiiem  afford  a  direct  means 
of  livelihood  for  al>out  one-half  million  resi- 
dents, or  about  three  per  cent  of  the  state's 
population.  Measured  from  the  viewpoint  of 
v.Tlue  of  plant  In  service,  thev  constitute  the 
!.irgcst  single  component  'in  the  state's 
economy. 

That  these  New  York  utilities  have  grown 
strong  enough  to  engender  public  confidence 
under  sound  and  dedicated  regulation  Is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  their  investment 
In  property  used  and  useful  in  public  serv- 
ice h.os  soared  from  less  than  three  billion 
dollars  In  1945  to  about  thirt-een  billion  at 
the  start  of  this  year.  IncidenU^lly.  as  far 
as  public  treasuries  are  concerned,  they  must 
be  reg;u-ded  a-s  especially  outstanding  citi- 
zens since  their  total  tax  bill  now  exceeds 
eight  hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 

In  New  York.  In  LouLslana.  and  In  every 
state,  public  utility  regulators  view  their  re- 
sponsibiliUcs  toward  the  utilities  as  being  in 
a  "partnership  In  growth"  with  the  com- 
panies which  function  under  their  juris- 
diction. To  that  end,  they  encourage  and  re- 
quire the  provision  of  plant  which  Is  neces- 
sarj-  to  meet  consumer  demand;  supervise 
the  procurement  of  neces.sary  capital  finan- 
cing: maintain  constfmt  vigil  in  the  review 
of  utility  account-s.  granting  liigher  rates  only 
when  It  is  found  that  thev  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  utility  to  remain  healthy,  but 
calling  for  rat«  reductions  when  revenues  ex- 
ceed reasonable  requirements. 

The  public  Is  increasingly  dependent  upon 
utility  service.  Again  let  me  cite  New  York 
State  figures  as  proof.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II  there  were  3.500.000  telephones  In  use 
In  New  York  State.  Today  the  total  Is  ap- 
proaclilng  11.000.000.  Annual  sales  of  elec- 
tric energy  grew  from  about  25  billion  kilo- 
watt hours  to  almost  70  billion  In  that  same 
period.  In  1945.  gas  sales  In  the  Empire 
State  approximated  145  billion  cubic  fee^— 
only  about  10  per  oent  of  which  was  natural 
coming  from  wells  located  within  the  state' 
Now  that  annual  constunption  Is  approach- 
ing the  500  billion  cubic  foot  level  of  which 
more  than  97  per  cent  Is  natural  gas  vir- 
tually all  of  which  Is  produced  here  In 
Louisiana  and  Its  neighboring  states.  Thus 
the  tremendous  constunption  of  natural  gas 
In  New  York  and  elsewhere  Is  redoizndlng  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  people  In  thU 
state. 

The  extension  of  utility  service  to  meet 
growing  demands  requires  tremendous  out- 
lays of  money.  In  New  York  State  alone  I 
would  estimate  at  least  one  billion  dollars 
wll  be  spent  this  year  for  the  expansion  of 
utility  plant.  Tills  construction,  of  course 
wUl  entail  the  sale  of  securitlw  In  large 
amounts.  In  1965  my  Commission  granted 
permission  to  various  utilities  to  issue  securi- 
ties having  a  combined  face  value  of  about 
$630.000.000— money  which  was  obtained  at 
reivsonable  rates,  thereby  reflecting  the  favor- 
able attitude  of  the  financial  community  as 
to  the  safety  of  Investments  In  regulated 
companies  and  certain  proof  that  sound 
regulation   leads   to  economic   growth 

Without  equivocation  I  say  to  you  that  the 
State  regiUatory  commissions  are  each  dolna 
an  outstanding  job.  Yet  there  are  those  In 
Washington  who  seem  to  feel  that  the  Great 
White  Father  can  do  a  better  one. 

For  Instance.  In  1958  a  man  who  has  since 
been  appointed  to  serve  as  a  member  of  one 
Of  the  Federal  regulatory  bodies  published 
an  article  In  which  he  said:  "accepting  our 
traditional,  political  framewoi*  and  r^oe- 
nlzlng  the  present  need  to  deal  with  some 
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Issues  on  a  uniform  and  national  basis  we 
can  trj/"— please  note  the  use  of  the  word 
"try"— "to  preserve  for  the  states  a  pollUcal 
status  compatible  with  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
stitutional Federalism." 

And  then  he  added:  "whether  the  states 
will  in  the  future  be  reduced  to  mere  .admin- 
istrative .'.uburbs  .  .  .  depends  ultimately  on 
the  public's  recognition  of  their  continuing 
validity  as  that  is  shown  in  their  p:u-tlripa- 
tion  in  the  complicated  process  of  contem- 
porary life." 

D<*s  this  Imply  a  "Father  Knows  Best" 
attitude  in  the  nation's  capital?  I  think  it 
does  and  I  believe  thote  who  hold  that  view 
to  be  wronir. 

Lest  my  further  remarks  may  be  miscon- 
strued, may  I  say  here  and  now  that  neithrr 
I  nor  any  other  State  Commissioner  that  I 
know  of  is  seeking  power.  The  re.sixinMbili- 
ties  which  are  now  ours  and  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  meet  throughout  the  years 
provide  us  with  aU  the  work  we  need  But 
we  are  equally  strong  In  our  belief  that  home 
rule— or  home  repulatlon  If  you  prefer— Is 
es.sential  for  the  public  welfare. 

"Absentee  Landlordism"  is  not  gocxl  Rofni- 
lation  from  thousands  of  miles  distant  can- 
not function  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  pe<^nle 
concerned.  I  firmly  believe  that  local  reeula- 
tion  is  essential  to  the  economic  well  being  of 
the  public  utilities  industry  and  to  the  pub- 
he  at  large.  State  regulatory  bodies  are  re- 
sponsible to  their  respective  legislators  and 
to  their  respective  people.  It  is  a.xiomatic 
that  the  public  will  be  better  served  when 
those  rendering  the  service  are  acquainted 
with  their  problems  and  their  needs. 

Yet  there  are  those  In  Washington  whose 
desire  to  stretch  the  federal  regulatorv  arm 
farther  and  farther  Into  the  realm  of  the 
locality  has  extended  to  the  point  that  In  a 
recent  article  In  Public  Utilities  Fortnightlv 
a  writer  described  State  regulatory  agencies 
as  potentially  the  "latest  tribe  of  vanishing 
Americans."  ° 

Why  would  such  a  thing  be  said?  Only 
because  those  who  would  grasp  more  and 
more  power  unto  themselves  are  on  the 
march. 

The  famotis  CoUon  decision,  which  was  a 
victory  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
granted  to  that  body  the  right  to  expand  Its 
regu  ation  over  the  electric  utility  Industry 
by  clasping  unto  Its  bosom  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric energy  to  wholesalers  regardless  of 
whether  state  lines  were  crossed.  That  court 
decision  has  left  State  regulatory  bodies  In 
confusion  to  say  the  least.  Let  me  cite  some 
horrible  examples  of  its  consequences 

A  company  selling  electrical  energy  on  a 
strictly  local  basis  may  have  among  Its  cus- 
tomers certain  Individuals  or  firms  which  bill 
commercial  tenants  for  the  wattage  they  con- 
sume, buying  energy  at  "wholesale"  rates 
Certainly  the  service  to  that  customer  is  In- 
trastate, but  under  the  CoUon  decision— 
theoretically  at  least— the  FPC  now  has  juris- 
i*^nHf°H^  «  *^^  rates  to  be  charged  to  the 
landlord.  Many  assume  that  It  would  have 
similar  say  as  to  rates  charged  to  a  shoppine 
center  Which  receives  electricity  at  wholesale 
through  a  single  meter,  then  submeterlne 
energy  to  the  component  stores  at  the  center 

Jt^  ^'^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^K^*  ^  ^y  ^hat  rates 
might  be  charged  to  a  secondary  distributing 
uUllty  or  a  municipality  which  bought  enerev 
from  another  company  at  wholesale  even 
though  both  were  strictly  Intrastate 

Admittedly,  the  exercise  of  such  regulation 
which  the  FPC  has  grasped  for  itself  has  not 
been  utilized  to  the  fullest  yet.  But  neither 
has  It,  by  regulation  or  by  proposed  amend- 
ment to  law.  been  willing  to  Indicate  that 
such  authority  does  not  property  rest  with  it. 
It  fought  for  the  right  to  encroach  upon 
functions  previously  performed  adequately 
by  the  states,  won  its  case,  now  has  a  bear  by 
the  tall  but  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  let  go 

Presently  that  same  federal  body  is  Beeklnir 
congressional  enactment  of  s  bill  which  wlU 
give  It  the  right  to  establish  safety  stand- 
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ards  ...r  long  distance  gas  transmission  mains 
even  though  more  than  half  Uie  states -and 
happily  mine  was  among  the  first  to  dcr  so— 
a  ready  have  their  own  g.os  safety  codes  and 
others   may  soon   have  them 

Then  there  is  FPCs  presently  proposed  rule 
making  under  which  it  lays  a  foundation  for 
a  review  of  the  "net  Investment"  which  a 
utUiiy  miglu  have  in  a  hydroelectric  plant 
before  granting  it  a  new  license,  with  such 
review  to  apply  to  the  earnings  of  that  piant 
a-s  far  back  as  the  verv-  year  it  wa.s  built 
While  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  richt 
of  the  FPC  to  exercise  some  Jurisdiction  over 
hydroelectric  plants,  its  present  proposal 
could  imperil  the  economic  future  of  the 
owning  companies  since  that  Commis,sion  has 
announced  publicly  that  if  it  were  to  deny 
a  renewal  of  a  license  to  a  particular  plant  It 
could  seek  to  take  over,  recapture  and  main- 
tain the  hydro  station  after  pavment  to  the 
owner  of  a  sum  equal  to  his  net  Investment 
in  the  project  as  determined  In  Wa.=hlngton 
or  to  transfer  the  license  to  a  new  owner  who 
would  be  required  to  pay  to  the  present 
licensee    the    FPC-determined    net    invest- 

Is  Washington  seeking  to  establi.^^h  some 
forward  command  posts  by  this  proposed  rule 
makingo  What  value  will  an  established 
economic  enterprLse  have  if  fnactionalization 
of  utility  plant  is  allowed?  State  regulatorv 
bodies  view  the  total  operations  of  the  utili- 
ties subject  to  their  regulation-not  merelv 

h^t,"'*"^'^''''''^'^  ^^  ^"^  ^'^^  economic 
health  may  be  maintained  and  the  public  is 
served  adequately. 

Are  these  contemplated  actions  the  seeds 
or  a  future  national  power  svstem  with  full 
control  vested  In  Wa.shlngton?  Remember 
TV  A  originally  started  as  a  multipurpose  de- 
velopment of  a  river  basin  but  now  generates 
more  energy  by  steam  than  it  does  bv  hvdro 
I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  full  Federal"  and 
State  cooperation  but  now  it  .>;eems  to  me 
that  times  require  careful  evaluation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  social  structure 
and  the  part  of  privately  o\vned  utilities 
therein. 

Where  is  our  economy  going?  The  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  pattern  of  federal 
control  can  have  devastating  effects  and 
could  weaken  the  economic  structure  of  the 
utility  industry. 

And  I  might  observe  here  also  that  this 
same  federfU  regulatory  agencv  has  now 
dictated  to  the  owners  of  hydroelectric 
plants  a  requirement  that  they  establish 
and  maintain  recreational  facilities  upon 
such  properties.  Here  again  Is  a  matter 
which  might  better  be  left  to  State  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  authorities  because  of 
the  utter  ImpractlcabUlty- in  many  In- 
stances—of developing  camp  sites  or  other 
recreational  areas  near  some  hydro  plants 
Naturally  the  establishment  of  such  facili- 
ties will  cost  a  utility  considerable  sums  of 
money  for  construction  and  maintenance 
an  expense  which  must  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  merely  to  satisfy  the  ukase  of 
bureaucracy. 

In  another  field,  the  states  had  been  al- 
lowed to  determine  whether  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  required  continued 
maintenance  of  railroad  passenger  flTiins 
which  provide  intrastate  service.  But  while 
leaving  with  the  states  the  Initial  authority 
to  make  such  rulings,  the  Congress  has 
granted  Washington  the  right  to  review  State 
decisions  and  to  reverse  them  If  its  regula- 
tors don't  see  eye-to-eye  with  the  thlnklM 
of  those  on  the  scene  who  best  know  the 
public's  needs  and  who  are  best  qualified  to 
meastire  the  ertent  of  service  which  Is  re- 
quired. 

Then  there  Is  the  burgeoning  community 
antenna  television  business.  In  some 
states— New  York  for  example — effective  reg- 
ulation la  provided  by  municipalities 
through  franchises.  In  others,  regulation 
Is  vested  with  the  State.  But  now  It  Is  pro- 
poeed   that  federal   control   be   established 
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We  In  NARUC  are  fighting  to  Insure  that  it 
any  legislation  1«  enacted.,  the  lights  of  the 
states  to  regulate  It  IX  they  so  desire  be 
fully  protected. 

The  general  public.  I  am  sure,  prefers 
State  regulation.  When  anyone  needs  a  doc- 
.  tor,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  clergyman,  he  wants 
help  from  somebody  In  the  home  area  whom 
he  knows.  He  feels  the  same  way  about  af- 
fairs of  government.  He  wants  sCTvlces  which 
aSect  bis  dally  living  and  his  pocketbook 
regulated  by  those  who  are  more  directly  re- 
sponsible to  him — the  home  folks.  He  Is  get- 
ting their  help  now  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive It  If  regulation  of  all  facets  of  intra- 
state utility  service  la  left  to  State  agencies 
alone. 

In  1769,  that  tmidentified  but  patriotic 
philosopher  who  wrote  under  the  name  of 
Junius  In  the  Philadelphia  Public  Advertiser 
penned  these  words: 

"We  owe  It  to  our  ancestors  to  preserve  en- 
tire those  rights  which  they  have  delivered 
to  our  care:  we  owe  It  to  our  posterity  not 
to  suffer  their  deareet  Inheritance  to  be  de- 
stroyed." 

That,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  the  feeling 
of  State  utility  regulators.  They  have  been 
and  are  continuing  to  perform  their  duties 
In  the  highest  tradition  of  public  service. 
They  will  serve  equally  well  in  the  future 
without  Interference  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, eternally  dedicated  to  promotion  of 
the  public  welfare. 

I  recognize  that  the  nation  and  the  world 
are  in  a  great  state  of  social  and  economic 
change.  Many  of  the  things  which  are  hapx- 
pening  today  are  In  total  opp>osltlon  to  prin- 
ciples which  were  recognized  and  taught  as 
truths  in  our  schools  only  a  generation  ago. 

For  Instance,  in  his  "History  of  American 
Government  and  Culture."  Harold  Rugg.  a 
professcM-  of  Education  at  Teachers  College  In 
Columbia  University,  set  forth  these  four 
categories  of  management  responsibilities 
which  my  generation  had  presumed  to  be  in- 
trinsic rights  of  the  Individual  states: 

1.  Education. 

2.  All  questions  of  property,  Industrj-  and 
trade. 

3.  Decisions  on  who  can  vote  and  hold  of- 
fice within  the  state. 

4.  Legislation  (the  making  of  criminal  and 
dvll  laws) . 

Now  we  all  know  of  the  new  concepts  of 
governmental  responsibilities  and  powers 
which  have  evolved  during  recent  years  In 
each  of  these  fields  as  a  result  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and.  In  some  Instances,  from 
legislative  action. 

There  are  thoee  who  disagree  with  some  or 
all  of  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought. 
They  call  It  revolution.  Others  agree  or  ac- 
quiesce and  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  evolution. 

My  ooQcem  is  not  with  such  matters,  but 
rather  with  the  outward  reaching  of  Wash- 
ijogtoB  Into  the  fields  o*  public  utility  regu- 
lation. If  those  who  are  responsible  for  It 
at  State  levels  do  not  fight  back,  then  they 
WUI  be  "vanishing  Americans*  and  the  states 
win  truly  be  destined  to  reduction  as  "ad- 
inlnlstratlve  suburbe." 

I  cannot  envlslosi  nor  would  I  acquiesce  In 
either. 

Nat  Knight  typifies  all  the  high  prlnclplea 
and  ambitions  of  public  utility  regulators  of 
•aoh  at  the  states  at  this  great  nation. 
There  should  be  no  fear  on  the  part  of  any- 
one that  public  utility  regulation  Is  not  in 
•ound  hands  when  it  Is  left  under  State  con- 
trol a*  long  as  men  like  Nat  are  in  office — 
and  I  have  every  confidence  that  they  always 
wUl  be. 

We  find  In  the  Apocrypha  this  observation: 
"These  were  honored  in  their  generation 
and  were  the  glory  of  their  times."  The  man 
whom  we  have  honored  here  toailght  Is  being 
noosnlzed  by  bla  neighbors,  his  friends,  hla 
prtfeealoDal  peen  for  hla  many  contribu- 
ttoos  to  American  government,  to  society 
and  to  hla  fellow  men.  Truly  he  Is  a  glory  of 
bla  time,  a  man  who,  through  sound  regu- 


latory philosophy  and  practice.  Is  aiding 
materially  In  fostering  eoonocoic  growth  and 
prosperity  for  this  great  nation.  May  God's 
blessing  continue  to  be  upon  Mm  and  hla 
as  he  csontlnues  in  theee  admirable  endeavors. 
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Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gTist  H.  1966.  my  gocxi  friend  and  col- 
league from  Iowa's  Second  District,  the 
Honorable  John  C.  Culver,  introduced 
legislation  to  show  that  the  major  share 
of  expenditures  b3^thc  Department  of 
Agriculture  benefit  the  general  public. 
Nothing  could  be  more  true  and  correct. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  heartily  endorse  the  views  of 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts  aimed  at  open- 
ing new  avenues  of  communication  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  Nation  he 
serves. 

Two  of  northeast  Iowa's  finest  news- 
papers, the  Cedar  Rapid  Gazette  and  the 
Decorah  Journal,  have  taken  note  of  this 
fine  piece  of  legislation  and  have  edito- 
rially stated  their  support  of  its  purpose 
and  content.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  share  their  views  with  my  colleagues 
In  Congress; 

(Prom  the  Decorah  ilowa)  Journal.  Aug.  18, 
1966) 
Ri.ses  In  food  prices — leaps  In  some  cases — 
are  bringing  sharp  protests  from  consumers. 
Sometimes,  sinc-e  the  fanner  Is  the  food- 
producer,  he  Is  the  one  on  whom  the  pro- 
testers lay  the  blame. 

This  mLsunderstandlng  has  been  a  source 
of  concern  to  John  C.  Citi.ver.  Democratic 
Congressman  from  Iowa's  Second  District. 

The  statement  that  taxpayers  are  fxiying 
a  subsidy  of  »7  billion  annually  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  according  to  Congressman  Cul- 
ver, Is  highly  misleading  to  the  consumer 
and  others. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  budget  bureau  should  make 
sharp  distinction  between  expenditures  made 
for  stabilizing  farm  Income  and  other  ex- 
penditures which  are  made  out  of  that  de- 
partment's budget  but  which,  in  fact,  benefit 
the  consumer,  the  bu-sinessman.  and  the  pub- 
lic  In   general. 

Of  the  Agriculture  Department's  «7  billion 
budget,  two-thirds  or  $4  6  billion  went  to  pay 
for  programs  from  which  all  sectors  of  our 
economy  benefited.  Directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  money  was  spent  to  aid  people  In  gen- 
eral in  every  state  in  the  Union — not  Just 
agricultural  states. 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  being  a  $7  billion 
subsidy  to  the  farmer.  Out  of  the  total  fig- 
ure, the  farmer  received  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2.4  billion. 

Numbered  among  the  programs  which  con- 
smne  so  much  of  the  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are:  Pood  for  Peace, 
agrlcultiiral  exports,  nutrition  and  consumer 
research,  school  lunches,  specl.al  milk  pro- 
grams, and  long-range  projects  for  Improve- 
ments of  agricultural  resources — even  other 
natural  resources. 

Such  general-public  uses  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  go  directly  Into  the  pockets  of  the 
American    farmer   as  would   a  subsidy  pro- 


gram. They  are  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public. 

Our  Second  District  Congressman  points 
out  that  the  American  farmer  is.  In  fact, 
subsidizing  the  other  sectors  of  American 
economy.  If  farm  prices  had  increased  at 
the  same  rate  as  nonfarm  prices,  the  farmer 
would  be  receiving  $7.6  billion  now — not  from 
the  American  government,  but  in  prices  paid 
for  his  products  by  the  American  consumer. 

We  like  Culver's  courage  in  pointing  out 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not 
made  clear  to  the  American  people  the  true 
role  of  the  farmer  In  our  economy.  We  like 
this  evidence  that  he  puts  loyalty  to  his 
constituents,  the  farmers  of  Northeast  Iowa, 
ahead  of  blind  party  loyalty. 

With  John  C.  Culver's  help,  the  American 
housewife  and  the  urban  taxpayer  will  b« 
given  a  clear  understanding  of  what  Is 
achieved  by  the  money  spent  for  "farm" 
programs  and  to  whom  the  benefits  really 
accrue. 

[From    the    Cedar   Rapids    (Iowa)    Gazette. 
Aug.  17,  1966] 

We  commend  Congressman  Culver  for  in- 
troducing legislation  last  week  tailored  to 
clarify  the  misunderstanding  which  obvi- 
ously exists  in  many  areas  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  farm  subsidies. 

The  Culver  bill  would  require  the  depart- 
ment of  agrlcultiu-e  and  the  bureau  of  the 
budget  to  make  a  clear-cut  distinction  be- 
tween department  expenditures  made  pri- 
marily for  stabilization  of  farm  Income  and 
those  providing  benefits  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

As  It  stands,  the  department  spends  about 
$7  billion  annually  for  all  of  these  purposes. 
But  many  urban  consumers  stlU  have  the 
Idea  that  the  whole  $7  billion  goes  to 
farmers. 

The  facts,  as  the  congressman  pointed  out 
in  introducing  the  legislation,  are  that  only 
one-third  of  this  amount  is  spent  for 
farm  subsidy.  The  remaining  two-thirds 
actually  $4.6  billion,  goes  into  programs 
which  benefit  all  citizens — for  example, 
school  lunch  and  special  milk  programs,  nu- 
trition and  consumer  research  programs, 
food  for  peace  and  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams, and  into  long-rang  projects  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  legislation  Is  re- 
quired to  force  the  public  servants  to  specif- 
ically stress  the  purposes  of  expenditures. 
You'd  think  common  sense  would  motivate 
responsible  authorities  to  want  to  do  It. 
But.  If  they  won't  then  legislation  may  be 
the  next  best  bet.  The  farmer  gets  picked 
on  enough  without  blaming  him  for  $4.6 
billion  a  year  in  government  expenditures 
that  aren't  bonanzas  for  him. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  In- 
cluding an  article  written  by  the  well- 
known  economist  and  writer.  Eaiot  Jane- 
way,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  hard 
money  policy  of  high  Interest  rates  are 
examined. 

Mr.  Janeway  points  out  the  way  In 
which  increased  interest  rates,  far  from 
fighting  inflation,  are  actually  feeding 
the  fires  of  Inflation.    He  stresses  that 
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neither  labor  nor  business  will  hold  still 

for  the  President's  economic  guideposts 

while  the  price  of  money  is  skyrocketing 

at  such  an  unprecedented  pace 

»    The  article  follows: 

As     J.^NEW.Ay     Views     It:     Policif-;     M.,king 

Dollars   Scarcer 

I  By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York.— L.a£t  time  there  w;\s  a  war  on 
people  scr.imbled  to  load  up  on  sugar  and 
shoes  and  tires.  They  cleaned  out  the  car 
dealers'  lots.  They  made  sure  their  homes 
were  In  good  repair— e.speciallv  their  deep 
freezes.  Draft  calls  and  tax  talk  started  a 
flight  from  money  into  items  expected  to  be 
on  the  shoppers'  list  of  short.age,s. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  codified  our  way  of 
thinking  about  the  economic  consequences 
of  war  in  his  momentous  proclamation  at 
the  time  we  accelerated  oiu-  preparations' for 
World  War  II,  that  "the  siUv-fool  dollar  sign 
Is  out  for  the  duration."  P.D.R.'s  simple  rule 
of  thimib  saw  us  through  the  Korean  war 
as  well.  It  made  sense  about  how  the  dollar 
ceased  to  be  almighty  when  it  gave  way  to 
the^  war  time  ration  ticket.  The  moment 
It  did.  dollars  became  che.ip  The  normal 
peace  time  premium  which  nionev  commands 
W.1S  switched  to  the  ration  tickets  needed  to 
use  it. 

But  our  new  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  working 
out  difTerently  from  anv  emergency  test  of 
strength  we've  experienced  or  anticipated  as 
a  major  power— and  not  Ju.si  becaiu^e  of  the 
way  we're  fighting  it.  njc  wav  were  financ- 
ing it  is  different,  too. 

dollars  at  a  premii-m 
Dollars.  ln.stead  of  being  downgraded  for 
the  duration,  are  commanding  an  all-time 
premium:  the  more  the  war  is  escalated  the 
higher  the  premium.  Whoever  has  them  or 
is  able  to  raise  them— at  any  cost!— can  call 
the  tune  in  the  marketplace. 

Tliis  time  around,  no  one's  worried  about 
not  being  able  to  buy  a  car.  Even  the  price 
of  copper,  the  war  material  par  excellence, 
which  has  always  soared  on  war  news  has 
been  coming  down  while  the  cost  of  money 
hiis  continued  upward:  this  is  a  double 
switch  in  w.ir  time  market  performance 

Historically  speaking,  Roosevelt's  down- 
gracUng  of  the  w.ar  time  dollar  merely  ac- 
centuated the  Judgment  of  the  founder  of 
the  House  of  Rothschild  on  how  to  play  the 
money  game  in  war  time.  "Buy  to  the  roar 
of  cannon,"  was  Rotlischild's  way  of  saying 
that  war  makes  things  worth  more  than 
money. 

Any  time  the  first  Rothschild  and  the  sec- 
ond Roosevelt  are  in  agreement  about  a 
money  question,  you  have  what  Lyndon 
Johnson  would  call  a  consensus.  But  this 
is  one  consensus  he  is  not  respecting  Por 
his  present  approach  to  war  financing  has 
amended  Rothschild's  rule  to  read-  "Borrow 
to  the  roar  of  bombers'  Each  time  interest 
rates  rise,  previous  borrowings  at  lower  rates 
loc>k  better. 

CerUiinly,  anyone  who  had  borrowed  to  the 
hilt  at  any  time  since  the  escalation  in  Viet 
Nam  triggered  the  Inflation  in  money  would 
be  way  ahead  of  the  game  today.  In  fact 
the  Washington  authorities  have  been  ad- 
vertising the  scarcity  value  of  cash  and  In- 
viting everyone— bankers  an  well  as  their 
customers — to  hoard  it. 
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took  the  House  floor  to  complain  that  "since 
Ju.n  last  December,  interest  rates  are  up  37'; 
percent  .  .  .  more  than  10  times  the  Increase 
In  general  wages  and  prices  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  certified  as  conducive  to  sound  eco- 
nomic health."  Labor  and  producers  wont 
and.  moreover,  can't  hold  still  for  32  per- 
cent or  even  7.5  percent  increases  In  the  face 
of  a  money  squeeze  of  the  crisis  proportions 
protested  by  Wright. 

Money  users  are  stymied,  too.  New  York 
state,  for  example,  has  an  anti-usury  law 
aimed  to  protect  Individuals  against  interest 
rates  above  6  percent.  But  the  banks,  under- 
st.andably.  are  calling  in  6  percent  money 
lent  to  Individuals  in  order  to  relend  it  to 
corporations  at  8  percent.  Its  a  hi'lluva  w  iv 
to  run  a  war. 
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PARALLEL    DISTURBING 

The  runaway  in  rates  suggests  a  disturbing 
parallel  with  the  break  In  stock  market 
pricM:  While  both  changes  have  hurt 
neither  has  provided  a  corrective  or.  there- 
fore, run  its  course.  The  worst  Is  yet  to  come 
for  borrowers:  and.  because  money  condi- 
tions determine  stock  market  conditions  for 
Investors  too. 

Early  in  August.  Rep.  Jim  Wright,  of  Port 
mf  ,.'^^'''  *  prominent  supporter  of  the 
UberaMsm  Johnson  espoused  before  he  turned 
himself  into  the  father  figure  of  war  finance 


OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Friday.  August  26.  1966 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  O.scar  John.<;on  of  the 
weekly  Capitol  Hill  newspaper.  Roll  Call 
is  a  fair  account  of  the  events  whicKTooE 
place  regarding  the  hearings  held  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, with  particular  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  the  New  Left  witnesses. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  constantly  in  attend- 
ance throughout  the  hearings  and  I  wi.sh 
to  commend  him  for  his  objective  report- 
ing and  analysis. 
The  article  follows: 

House  Rule  of  Law  V 
(By  Oscar  Johnson/ 
Rep.  Joe  Pool  (Tex.)  is  one  of  tlie  few 
people  who  appear  to  have  bags  above  as 
well  as  below  the  eyes.  His  eyes  narrowed 
to  tiny  slits  and  flashed  In  anger  last  week 
Whenever  a  new  disruption  broke  out  among 
the  unruly  Invaders  of  Pool's  House  Un- 
American   Activities   Committee   hc.irings 

To  quell  these  frequent  outbursu:  the 
aptly-titled  Congressman-at-l.vge  would 
sometimes  rise  In  his  seat  behind  the  massive 
U-shaped  lawmakers  dais  and  pound  the 
gavel  until  his  puffy  face  reddened  and  sweat 
broke  out  on  his  brow.  It  was  hard  physical 
labor,  he  later  admitted,  but  Pool  kept 
pounding  away  until  he'd  proven  bevond 
doubt  he  ranks  with  the  pre-eminent  gavel- 
wlelders  of  Capitol  Hill.  He  even  wore  out 
the  regular  committee  gavel,  which  was  re- 
placed with  a  sturdier  version  Imported  from 
Texas. 

Yet,  as  the  hearings  continued,  it  became 
clear  that  the  boisterous  witnesses  and  their 
zealous  lawyers  were  far  from  worn  out 

The  hearings.  In  fact,  were  filled  with  so 
much    noise   and    confusion    that   questions 

«rl'"^  ""."'^^  "''°"'^  **'^''"  accomplishments 
What,  If  anything,  did  HDAC  prove?  Was  it 
worthwhile  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  non- 
patriotism  spewed  forth  by  a  small  group 
of  misguided  rowdies? 

Prom  the  start,  the  hearings  got  under 
way  m  an  aura  of  controversy.  A  Federal 
Judge  tried  to  suspend  them  for  ten  days 
and  when  the  HUAC  subcommittee  an- 
nounced it  would  meet  despite  the  court 
order  there  were  charges  that  it  was  violat- 
ing the  rule  of  law. 

"At  a  moment  In  our  history  when  it  is 
vitally  important  to  encourage  respect  for 
law  and  order,  it  seems  most  unfitting  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  express  opcS  con- 
tempt for  the  legal  machinery  and  for  the 


processes   of  law,"  said  Rep.   Charles  Joel- 
son  (NJ». 

But  was  the  court  order  In  fact  lawful' 
By  obeying  it.  HUAC  may  have  been  In  vio- 
lation of  a  higher  law— the  constitutioniU 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  among  the 
three  co-equal  branches  of  the  Federal  pov- 
ernment.  ^ 

House  Speaker  John  McCormack  expressed 
this  view:  "The  action  of  the  court  presents 
a  very  serious  and  challenging  question  to 
tae  independence  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
in  obtaining  Information  upon  which  to 
formulate  legislation,  which  It  Is  charged  to 
do  under  the  Constitution." 

■  I!  the  Judicial  Branch  of  the  government 
can  enjoin  committee  'A'  it  could  enjoin 
a  .  C  .  D  .  and  any  other  committee-  Mr 
McCormack  said.  "That  would  be  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  constitutional  directives 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Congress  as  a  lecis- 
lative  body." 

The  court  order  having  been  stopped  the 
challenge  to  Congress  then  took  the  f.  rni  of 
a  show  of  contempt  directed  against  HUAC 
As  hearings  opened,  a  well-coordinated  at- 
tempt was  made  to  bullv  Pool's  group  The 
pian  c.Uled  for  unfriendly  witnesses  to  ixjur 
invective  on  HUAC  members  with  others 
cheering  and  applauding  Unidlv  Mcanwiule 
during  testimony  by  friendiv  witnesses  spec- 
tators would  periodlcallv  Jump  to  their  feet 
and  should  such  slogans  as  "Get  out  of 
\  ielnam!  ' 

The  strategy  was  to  show  open  den.iuce 
ot  HI.AC,  win  sympathy  from  neutral  spec- 
tators and  the  press,  and  become  martvrijied 
by  heme  arrested^ preferably  through  •'police 
brutality-  which  would  be  photoeraptied  out- 
side the  hearing  room. 

Amid  such  an  atmosphere  of  liiUmida- 
tion  and  confusion.  HUAC  tried  to  perform 
Its  mission.  It  patiently  questioned  wit- 
nesses, whenever  enough  order  could  be  re- 
stored to  do  so.  and  for  the  first  time  drew 
public  statements  from  many  of  them  that 
they  are  "communists  and  revolutionaries." 
While  the  Constitution  prevents  deprivlne 
a  person  of  the  right  tu  hold  anv  political 
views,  no  matter  how  odious  to  others  the 
hearings  did  help  Improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  philosophy  of  many  leaders 
oi  the  anti-Vietnam  war  movement  Thfs 
Information  may  have  previously  been  aviul- 
able  in  committee  files,  but  could  not  be  dis- 
seminated in  news  media  because  of  poten- 
tial Hbel.  The  committee's  hearings  how- 
ever, are  privileged,  and  facts  develooed 
there  could  be  freely  published. 

It  was  probably  unfortunate  that  televi-ion 
w.is  not  alioA-ed  at  the  hearings  since  this 
type  of  coverage  would  have  nakedly  exposed 
the  nature  of  the  belligerence  and  disorder 
of  some  witnesses.  This  could  not  be  fully 
brought  out  by  news  accounts,  which  were 
imited  by  their  impartiality  to  presemin,; 
both  sides."  *■ 

One  incident  which  could  have  useti  Uve 
TV  coverage  was  the  ejection  of  one  of  the 
attorneys  representing  witnesses  The  tit- 
torney  later  tried  to  wrap  himself  in  consU- 
tutlonal  parchment  by  claiming  this  action 
violated  the  right  of  counsel  to  represent  a 
client. 

But  the  claim  was  rejected  by  Judge  Harold  "^ 
Greene  of  the  DC.  Court  of  General  Sessions 
who  said  he  viewed  the  matter  as  a  simple 
issue  of  orderiy  conduct,  not  a  grave  consti- 
tutional question. 

Greene  found  the  lawyer  had  engaged  In 
disorderly  conduct  both  before  and  after 
deputy  marshals  removed  him  from  the  hear- 
ing room.  The  Judge  said  a  lawyer  should 
state  his  case  "vigorously,"  but  once  having 
been  gaveled  down  "he  may  not  persist." 

The  defendant  "tried  to  outshout  the 
chairman,"  Greene  said,  adding:  "I  don't 
believe  the  freedom  of  the  bar  depends  on 
(lawyers)  being  permitted  to  outshout  the 
presiding  offlcer." 
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The  ejected  lawyer  got  la  the  last  word 
by  reportedly  stating:  "I  ha7e  no  regrets  for 
what  I  have  done.  I  will  do  It  again  and 
again  and  again."  Then  he  announced  plans 
to  appeal  the  decision. 

Many  on  Capitol  Hill  feel  that  If  the  quea- 
tlcm  of  the  rule  of  law  Is  Involved  In  the 
HUAC  hearings.  It  should  be  addressed  to 
those  who  attempted  to  tntlmldate  the  com- 
mittee. 

I 


Mi]ford  Center  Setqaicentennial- 
Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  26. 1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday.  Augiist  21,  1966,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the 
sesquicentennial  and  centennial  of  Mll- 
ford  Center,  Union  County,  Ohio.  A 
mile-long  parade  of  antique  autos,  floats, 
marching  bands,  and  covered  wagons  cli- 
maxed the  celebration.  Participating  In 
the  parade  were  Mayor  Clyde  Jenkins; 
the  Fairbanks,  Marysville.  and  Triad 
high  school  bands;  Sesquicentennial 
Queen  Teresa  Bennett  and  her  court; 
many  floats  made  by  residents  and  or- 
ganizations of  the  community;  and  the 
VFW  colbr  gtiard. 

Following  are  my  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  help- 
ing celebrate  the  sesquicentennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  Village  of  MUford  Center  and 
the  centennial  of  its  final  Incorporation. 

.;  There  is  certainly  no  need  to  feel  apolo- 
gittic  about  coming  from  a  small  town.  I 
might  point  out  that  seven  of  the  original 
astronauts  came  from  small  towns. 

The  records  show  that  Mllford  Center  was 
the  oldest  town  in  Union  County  at  the  time 
of  Its  founding  in  1816  by  George  Reed,  the 
flrtt  white  man  to  penetrate  the  wilderness 

In  1799.       I 

The  flr»t%ettlers  of  Mllford  were  New  Eng- 

landers,  who  came  from  Vermont.  New  Hampy- 
shlre.  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.    They 

settled  on  the  famous  "Darby  Plains",  which 

were  noted  for  their  level  surface  and  deep. 

rich  soil. 

These   hardy   New   Englanders   recognized 

the  value  of  this  land  and  stayed  to  develop 

It.    From  Its  earliest  days  this  has  been  an 

excellent  grazing  and  stock  country,  and  it 

was  later  developed  successfully  for  raising 

com  and  wheat. 

The  names  of  these  early  settlers  are  still 

found    among    the    present    Inhabitants    of 

Ifilford    Center — Erb.    Gabriel,    Hammond. 

mil,  Howard.  Kimball.  Miller.  MltcheU.  Nlcol, 

Thompson,  Woodworth. 

In   the   tradition   of   New   England,    these 

energetic    enterprising    men    and    women 

quicVy   established    schools   and   churches. 

and  built  roads.    They  also  built  saw  mills. 

tanneries,    grist    mills,    carding    mills;    and 

later  fine  carriages,  buggies  auid  wagons  were 

manufactured  here. 

Mllford  soon  became  the  principal  trading 

point  in  Union  County. 

Ths  first  Union  County  Court  House  was 

here. 

A   future   Vice   President   of   the   United 

States  grew  up  near  here.  Charles  Warren 

Fairbanks. 
It  U  torwns  rucli  as  Mllford  Center  that 

have  made  America  strong.    From  roots  such 


as  these  have  sprung  the  people  who  have 
made  our  country  what  It  is.  and  preserved 
it.  Union  County,  with  a  fx:ipuliitlon  of 
16.607  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  sent 
3.200  men — more  than  any  other  Northern 
County.  The  32nd  O.V.I,  saw  more  service 
than  any  other  Northoni  regiment  and  633 
men  lijst  their  lives. 

The  hardy  pioneers  who  sufTfred  untold 
hardships  to  settle  the  wilderness,  and  those 
who  came  later,  have  Rhen  us  our  heritage 
that  is  an  ever-present  strength  In  times  of 
stress  and  hardship. 

ir  we  can  only  remember  the  lessons  they 
have  taught  us  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  thrift  and  hMuest  toll,  we  shall  continue 
to  grow  and  develop  into  what  we  were  des- 
tined to  be  as  a  nation. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  essay  by  an  un- 
known author  entitled  "I  Am  the  Nation" 
which  is  hanging  on  the  wall  of  my  office  in 
Washington; 

■  I  .\M   niE  N.^TION 

'I  was  born  on  JtUy  4,  1776,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  Is  my  birth 
certificate.  The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run 
in  my  veins,  because  I  offered  freedom  to  the 
oppressed.  I  ant  many  things,  and  many 
people.     I  am  the  nation. 

■'I  am  195  milUon  souls— and  the  ghost  of 
millions  who  have  lived  and  died  for  me. 
•I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I 
stood  at  Lexington  and  fired  the' shot  heard 
around  the  world.  I  am.  W.ashington.  Jef- 
ferson And  Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul 
Jones,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  Davy 
Crockett.  I  am  Lee  and  Grant  and  Abe 
Uncoln. 

"I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  freedom  called  I  an- 
swered and  stayed  vmtil  it  was  over,  over 
there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  in  Flanders 
Fields,  on  the  rock  of  Corregldor,  on  the 
bleak  slopes  of  Korea  and  in  the  steaming 
Jungle  of  Vlet-Nam. 

"I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat 
lands  of  Kansas  and  the  granite  hills  of  Ver- 
mont. I  am  the  coalfields  of  the  Virginias 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. I  am  Independence  Hall,  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrimac. 

"I  am  big.  I  ."jprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  .  .  .  my  arms  reach  out  to  em- 
brace Alaska  and  Hawaii  ...  3  million 
square  miles  throbbing  with  industry.  I  am 
more  than  5  million  f:u-ms.  I  am  forest, 
field,  mountain  and  desert.  I  am  qtxlet 
vlllasps — and  cities  that  never  sleep. 

"You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Frank- 
lin walking  down  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
with  his  breadloaf  under  his  arm.  You  can 
see  Betsy  Ross  with  her  needle.  You  can 
see  the  lights  of  Christmas,  and  hear  the 
strains  of  'Auld  L.ing  Syne'  as  the  calendar 
turns. 

"I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series. 
I  am  130  000  schools  and  colleges,  and  320,000 
churches  where  my  people  worship  God  as 
they  think  best.  I  am  a  ballot  dropped  In  a 
box,  the  roar  of  a  crowd  in  a  stadium  and 
the  voice  of  a  chulr  in  a  cathedral.  I  am 
an  editorial  in  a  ncwspai)er  and  a  letter  to 
a  Congressman.  I  am  a  4-H  Club  Member 
and  a  Boy  Scout,  a  Rotarlaa  and  a  memljer 
of  the  D.'KR,  and  the  newest  citizen  learning 
of  his  adopted  heritage. 

"I  am  Ell  Whitney  and  Stephen  Foster. 
I  am  Tom  Edison.  .Albert  Einstein  and  Billy 
Graham.  I  am  Horace  Greeley,  Will  Rogers 
and  the  Wright  brothers.  I  am  George 
Waslilngton  Carver,  Daniel  Webster  and 
Albert  Sabin. 

"I  am  Longfellow,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Walt  Whitman  and  Tom  Paine. 

"Yas,  I  am  the  nation,  and  these  are  the 
things  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  In  free- 
dom, and.  God  willing,  in  freedom  I  will 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days. 

"May  I  possess  always  the  Integrity,  the 


courage  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself 
unshackled,  to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  wrorld. 

"This  Is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  in 
this  year  of  1966 — one  hundred  and  ninety 
years  after  I  was  t>orn." 
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Mendel  Rivers  Honored  by  Veterani  of 
Foreign  Wari 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  26,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  ar- 
rived in  New  York  City  last  evening  to 
address  the  annual  Dixie  banquet  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  'Wars,  the  chief  topic 
of  conversation  was  the  outstanding  ad- 
dress delivered  earlier  in  the  day  by  our 
distinguished,  beloved  and  able  colleague, 
the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

The  American  people,  the  Congress 
and  South  Carolinians,  in  particular,  are 
proud  that  Chairman  Rivers  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  pre- 
sented the  National  Gold  Medal  of  Merit 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.'  I  congratulate  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  for  bestowing  this 
high  honor  upon  one  we  all  love  and  ad- 
mire and  one  who  has  served  his  country 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  so  ably  and  so 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Rivers' 
outstanding  and  superb  address  follow- 
ing the  presentation  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  people  of  our  coimtry: 
Presentation  of  the  National  Gold  Medal 
OF  Merit  to  Hon,  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Demo- 
crat, OF  SotrrH  Carolina,  Chairman,  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  at  the  67th 
National  Convention  of  the  Veterans  op 
Foreign     Wars     of    the     United    States, 
Grand  Ballroom,  New  York  Hilton,  Au- 
gust 25.  1966 

Commander-in-Chief  Borg,  It  is  difficult. 
Indeed,  for  me  to  express  how  deeply  I  ap- 
preciate the  honor  which  you  have  Just  be- 
stowed upon  me. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  award  means  so 
much  to  me  is  that  it  comes  from  the 
Veter.ans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  long  looked  forward  to  the 
opportunity  of  being  able  to  tell  you  the  high 
regard  which  I  have  for  your  organization. 

I  can  tell  you  from  personal  observation  of 
the  unusual  and  continuing  contributions 
which  the  V.F.W.  makes  toward  the 
strengthening  of  our  Nation.  The  positions' 
whicli  you  hav^'t.aken  on  national  defense 
problems  have  been  of  historic  Importance, 

Yotir  Judgment  in  these  matters  is  sound 
because  your  thinking  Is  alert  and  your 
strategic  insight  is  unusually  keen. 

In  the  time  available  to  me.  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  you  very  frankly — because  that  Is  the 
only  way  I  know  how  to  talk — about  the 
most  important  subject  before  our  Nation 
today.  It  is  a  subject  which  I  know  is  fore- 
most In  the  minds  of  the  combat  veterans. 
And.  I  wish  that  everybody  shared  your  un- 
derstanding and  concern. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  problem  of  our 
national  security. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that  in 
many  ways  we  are  the  strongest  nation  in 
the  world.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  we  have  everything  we  need  to  be 


strong  as  we  should  be,  and  as  strong  as  we 
must  be. 

But,  you  who  have  seen  combat  over- 
seas know  the  danger  of  engaging  In  wish- 
ful thinking  and  looking  at  things  through 
an  unjustified  excess  of  optimism. 

This  U  no  time  for  any  one  in  our  Nation 
or  in  the  free  world,  to  indulge  In  the  decep- 
tive luxury  of  wearing  rose-colored  glasses 
When  you  are  up  against  a  determined  and 
vicious— .and  lefs  admit  It^smart  enemy 
which  Communism  is.  there  is  nothing  more 
disastrous  or  deadly  than  wishful  thinking 
So  with  that  as  preface,  lefs  telk  candidly 
about  some  of  these  things  that  are  of  con- 
cern to  you  and  me  in  our  desire  to  see 
America  strong  and  see  America  survive 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  war  on 
Vietnam. 

Lefs  make  no  mistake  about  it,  it  may  not 
be  declared,  but  it's  a  war.  Anybody  who  has 
different  thoughts  hasn't  seen^  like  your  past 
and  present  National  Commander-in-Chiefs 
have— the  suffering  and  bravery  and  un- 
fortunately, the  sad  procession  of  caskets 
carrying  home  the  remains  of  those  who  have 
fought  and  fallen  for  freedom. 

I  share  with  you  of  the  VJ.W.  the  firm  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  is  doing  the  right 
thing  In  fighting  against  Communism  in 
Vietnam.  I  fully  endorse  your  resoluOon 
that  we  must  do  everything  required  to  win— 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  WIN— In  Vietnam 
The  war  is  taking  a  heavy  toll  in  lives— 
K)me  4600  so  far-ln  wealth,  and  In  materiel 
But^Uie  cost  of   losing  it  wUl   be   Infinitely 

-niere  may  be  doubts  as  to  the  importance 
Of  Vietnam  as  far  as  the  beatniks,  the  cam- 
pus sit-ins,  and  the  psuedo-intellectuals  are 
coricemed.     But   I  say    to   you.   in   all  'sln- 

^^y,U  "^  ^  ''''  **<*""*  ^  *«  *»ie  strategic 
importance  of  Vietnam  as  far  as  the  gen- 
eral staffs  in  Peking.  Hanoi,  and  Moecow  are 
concerned.  v^^^w  are 

They  know  if  they  can  get  South  Vietnam 
c^LT,^  bave  taken  the  strategic  linch-pin 
of  Southei^t  Asia,  perhaps  the  western  Pa- 
cific and  the  Far  East.  The  rood  to  Singa- 
pore will  be  open— sans  Bing  Crosbv  :^b 
Hope,  and  Dorothy  Lamour— and  the  ai>- 
proaches  to  Australia  will  be  unchallenged 
t.«^''h  '^^^«at««t  services  your  organiza- 
Uon  has  performed  has  been  the  manner  In 
which  you  have  been  telling  the  American 
St"*^  TTw'"!"^''''  correctly  so-that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  is  very  directly  In- 
volved In  the  war  In  Vietnam.     You  know 

If  South  Vietnam  falls,  we  will  have  lost 
the  southern  land  anchor  of  our  outer  de- 
fense line  in  the  western  Pacific.  And  I  don't 
need  to  tell  you  veterans  of  combat— what 
It  means  to  have  your  fiank  turned. 

But  this  brings  me  to  this  quesUon.  If 
we  are  doing  the  right  thing  in  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  do  we  have  all  the  right  thing!  to 
fight  With?     In  all  candidness,  I  must  sfy  to 

?n''fl^^M^^"^  '^^  *"  ^"''^e  the  right  thing 
in  fighting,  we  aren't  fully  prepared  or 
equipped  to  do  so.  eparea    or 

For  a  nation  such  as  ours,  blessed  by  nature 
with  an  abundance  of  raw  materials  and 
possessing  the  Industrial  complex  to  manu- 
facture what  we  need,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
any  shortages  of  material  required  by  our 
fighting  men.  ' 

T.ake  the  matter  of  tactical  air  support  for 
ground  troops,  as  an  example.  In  this  kind 
Of  conflict  in  Vietnam,  tactical  air  support  ^ 
indispensable.  Ifs  an  itegrai  part  ofwar- 
making  ability.  Because  of  its  importance, 
Ih  u"^^.^  *™"*  Services  Committee,  of 
which  t  is  my  privilege  to  be  Chairman,  re- 
cently investigated— and  will  continue  to  in- 
vestigate—the whole  matter  of  close  air 
support. 

So  far  we  have  found  out  a  lot  of  things, 
and  some  of  them  weren't  pleasant,  either. 
We  found  out  that  in  spite  of  some  of  the 
magnificent    accomplishments    in    the    air 
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there  has  been  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  re- 
quh-ements  of  the  troops  cm  the  ground  for 
close  air  support.  The  Committee  con- 
cluded that  the  ground  soldiers  not  oulv 
need,  but  are  entitled  to.  better  air  support 
■than  they  have  received. 

The  Committee  concluded  that  too  much 
time  has  been  wasted  on  this  subject  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  reiving  on  com- 
puters. The  issue  has  been  over-studied  and 
under-decided.  There  has  been  too  much 
emphasis  on  cost-effectiveness  and  there  h.os 
been  too  much  reduction  in  efficiency.  We 
need  greater  empliasis  upon  improved  clo.-^e 
air  support  techniques  and  upon  the  kind 
of  planes  to  provide  it. 

One   of   the    reasons   why   the   Importance 
of  close  air  support  was  downgraded  stems 
from  the  conclusion  of  some  in  high  places 
that  there  wouldn't  be  any  more  wars  like  we 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam.     The  idea  that  mis- 
siles and  atomic  bombs  were  the  universal 
weapon  of  future  conflicts  has  led  us  into 
many  strategic  pit-falls  from  which  we  are 
only  now.  at  great  cost,  extricating  ourselves. 
And  here  again,  I  want  to  salute  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.     You  never  fell  for 
4.hat  false  theory  that  the   tough,  grinding 
war  of  slugging  it  out  on  the  ground  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.     You  understood  the  na- 
ture of  Communist  aggression  and  you  knew 
that   there  would   be  this   kind   of   conflict 
in  distant  places  in  the  unforeseeable  fu- 
ture.    Furthermore,   you   have   been    telling 
otir  Nation  that  we  should  be  ready  for  this 
kind  of  conflict. 

In  addition  to  understanding  the  need  for 
the  ground  soldier  and  air  power,  you  have 
demontrated  a  rare  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  a  modem  and  growing  Navy. 

Your  resolution  calling  for  increased  naval 
construction  and  emphasis  upon  nuclear 
power  again  demonstrates  your  understand- 
ing of  our  national  security  requirements. 

Again  I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  voic- 
ing apprehensions  with  respect  to  wh.at  we 
shotild  have.  I  am  not  being  negative  in  my 
approach  to  oiu-  needs.  I  am  proud,  as  I  am 
sure  you  are,  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  today  the  world's  greatest  sea 
power. 

But  we  should  not  let  this  sen.se  of  pride 
mislead  us  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
Our  dominance  of  the  sea  must  certainlv 
not  be  taken  for  granted. 

Regardless  of  what  else  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  may  be,  they  are  cold,  calculating 
strategists.  They  know  the  free  worid  Is  an 
oceanic  coalition  depending  upon  the  sea 
lanes  for  trade  in  peace  and  for  war  sup- 
plies in  time  of  conflict.  They  know  that 
If  they  can  sever  the  sea  lanes,  they  will  deal 
us  a  harmful,  if  not  decisive,  blow. 

Because  they  require  a  navy  to  support 
their  aggressive  objectives,  the  Kremlin  has 
gone  ahead  and  buUt  one. 

In  the  few  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  11,  Russian  naval  power  has  supplanted 
England  as  the  second  ranking  sea  power  In 
the    world. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  ha.s  a  modem 
high  seas  fleet  and,  very  signlficantiv,  it  has 
the  worid's  largest  submarine  fleet"  with  a 
steadily  growing  percentage  of  its  nuclear- 
powered. 

And  where  do  we  stand?  We  stand  facing 
a  day  of  reckoning,  and  that  dav  of  reckon- 
ing may  well  be  the  moment  of  truth  for  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  Free  World 
Ifs  for  that  reason— and  others— that  I  have 
established  a  special  subcommittee  on  Anti- 
submarine Warfare. 

Because  we  have  been  unwilling  to  pay  the 
price  of  keeping  our  navy  modern,  we  are 
as  an  Investigation  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  some  years  ago  disclosed, 
racing  simultaneous  obsolescence  of  tremen- 
dous chunks  of  our  navy.  This  block-ob- 
solescence of  huge  portions  of  our  navy  sim- 
ply means,  in  practical  terms,  that  the  ships 
are  becoming  over-age  and  they  arc  wearing 
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And  obsolescent,  worn  out,  slUps  are  not 
the  means  by  which  a  great  maritime  nation 
ciin  hope  to  retain  first  place  in  sea  power 
against  a  vicious  and  deadly  enemy  like  the 
Soviet  Umon. 

It  means  that  thts  Nation  had  better  face 
up  to  the  facts,  as  you  of  the  VFW  believe 
we  should.  We  had  better  get  underway 
with  the  most  massive  nnvul  construction 
progr.im  In  history. 

And  While  we  are  at  it,  we  should  make  It 
a  nuclear  powered  navy— and  we  are  going 
to  insl.st  upon  if 

We  have  everything  we  need  tod.iv  the 
industrial  cipaclty,  the  technical  know-how 
and  operating  experience,  and  the  Inescap- 
able requirement  to  have  a  nuclear-p(.,wered 
navy-everything  that  ls--except  one  thine 
the  determination  in  some  places  In  the 
Pentagon  to  do  It. 

In  addition,  our  Nation  should  get  on  with 
the  further  development  and  large  scale  pro- 
curement of  an  improved  Intei-ceptor  aircraft 
for  our  .Mr  Force  and  Navy. 

We  also  need  a  follow-on— and  we  should 
have  been  getting  it  long  ago-for  the  B-52 
bombers  Every  day  we  see  the  continuing 
need  for  our  long  range  multi-engine  high 
performance  Jet  bomber.  We  haven  t  got 
that  kind  of  bomber  on  the  way  now  but 
■we  had  better  get  It  as  soon  as  pos.slb:r 

But.  while  we  speak  of  materiel  let  us 
never  forget— and  here  again  is  something 
that  you  combat  veterans  understand— that 
the  most  Important  and  the  moet  precious 
part  of  our  defense  establishment  is  the 
people  In  It.  This,  unfortunatelv.  Is  some- 
thing that  the  computers  with  all  their 
flashing  lights  and  clicking  thoughts  cannot 
comprehend.  Nor,  I  suspect,  can  those  who 
program  the  computers. 

It  is  high  time  that  more  consideration 
is  given  to  the  fighting  men  who  are  fighting 
for  our  country 

I  am  still  .angry  over  the  manner  In  wlilrh 
the  hou.Mnp  program  for  our  Bervlcemen  and 
their  dependents  was  postponed.  We  ure 
building  government  office  buildings  ror.ds 
and  Ju.st  about  every  other  kind  of  construc- 
tion that  the  ingenuity  of  government  spend- 
ers can  Imagine.  But,  when  it  came  to 
cutting  costs  we  took  it  out  of  the  family 
hou.sinp.  the  barracks,  and  the  hospitals  for 
our  fighting  men. 

In  matters  bettering  the  conditions  of  U  S 
servicemen,  I  want  to  thank  vou  of  the 
V.F.W.  for  the  leadership  you  have  shown 
concerning  the  air  travel  problems  of  serv- 
icemen on  leave.  We  felt  that  things  were 
so  bad  that  we  are  holding  special  hearings 
on  thU  problem  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

ttT?*L  Y,«^'"ans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  presented  the  leadoff  testi- 
mony. 

Already  regulations  have  been  changed  so 
that  planes  flying  empty  can  now  be  used 
by  servicemen  on  leave.  Airlines  are  get- 
ting together  to  try  to  arrange  for  guaranteed 
seating  for  servicemen  on  reduced  fares 
Also,  the  airlines  are  working  on  procedure 
to  prevent  servicemen,  after  once  getting  a 
seat,  not  getting  bumped  enroute  to  their 
destination. 

At  this  point,  I  do  want  to  compliment 
the  Nations  airUnes  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  responded  to  the  problems 
and  deficiences  brought  out  In  the  course 
of  our  hearings.  They  are.  I  am  convinced, 
working  to  improve  the  air  transportation 
situation  for  our  servicemen. 

A  further  thought  with  respect  to  our  Na- 
tion s  defense  forces.  We  must  never  forget 
the  importance  of.  and  our  dependence  upon 
our  Reserve  forces.  They  are  vital  and  in- 
dispensable elements  of  bur  defense  struc- 
ture. They  must  be  strong  in  numbers 
They  must  be  well  trained,  and  they  must  be 
equipped  with  modern  weaponry. 

I  share  the  VJ.W.'s  beUef  that  we  need 
both  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
To  that  end  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  co- 
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sponsor  of  a  recent  bill  to  set  the  minimum 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serve, to  assure  its  readiness,  and  to  provide 
such  forces  with  modem  equipment. 

For  the  past  few  months  we  have  been 
hearing  a  lot  of  criticism  about  the  draft  law. 
Some  of  the  criticism  of  the  law  is  Justified— 
some  Is  not. 

Probably  no  law  on  our  statute  books  gives 
the  President  as  much  latitude  and  flexibility. 
He  can  order  men  Inducted  by  age  groups— 
if  ho  so  desires — that  Is — If  he  wanted  to  take 
only  19-22  year  olds — he  could  do  so  He  can 
change  the  priority  of  induction — just  as 
President  Kennedy  did  for  married  persons — 
even  though  the  law  says  that  marriage  alone 
may  not  be  the  >iasis  for  deferment. 

So  much  of  the  criticism — while  aimed  at 
the  Congress — is  really  criticism  uf  tlie  way 
the  law  is  being  administered. 

Local  boards — even  within  the  same  states. 
and  In  some  cases,  the  same  cities,  di"er 
greatly  in  their  deferment  policies.  Their  ac- 
tions must  be  made  more  uniform — to  ellml- 
nat«  the  Inesplainable  situations  which  de- 
velop when  one  young  man  is  drafted  who  Is 
In  the  same  situation  as  another  young  man 
who  is  deferred. 

But  the  law  Is  not  without  its  shortcom- 
ings— and, I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing — If 
Casslus  Clay  Is  declared  exempt  from  induc- 
tion aa  a  duly  ordained  minister — an  advocate 
of  black  power — that  part  of  the  law  will  be 
In  for  a  thorough  overhaul ! 

We  wlU  watch  carefully  the  action  of  the 
local  board  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  US  A. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  these  thoughts: 
the  United  States  Is  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  world.  There  Is  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  be  fearful  at  the  predatory 
forces  communism  has  set  loose  upon  the 
world.  We  have  the  strength  60  win.  We 
must  demonstrate  that  we  still  have  the 
spirit  and  the  will  which  heretofore  charac- 
terized Americans  individually,  and  our  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  In  times  of  crises. 

We  must  also  have  the  Intestinal  fortitude 
to  remove  the  motes  from  our  own  eyes. 
I'm  referring  to  the  antics  of  such  people 
aa  Csumlchael  and  others  who  would  destroy 
our  Nation  from  within. 

What  has  happened  to  the  leadership  of 
our  Nation  when  a  man — any  man — regard- 
less of  color — can — with  impunity — advise 
his  listeners  to  tell  the  President — when  he 
la  called  to  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces — "Hell 
no,  I'm  not  going." 

The  requirement  for  survival  today  Is  real- 
ism. And  If  we  are  realistic,  we  will  guage 
the  nature  of  the  threat.  Including  the  threat 
from  within;  and  we  will  do  those  things 
which  we  know  must  be  done:  and  we  will 
persevere  to  victory.  We  will  do  so  because 
the  United  States  in  inherently  strong.  And 
one  of  the  elements  of  this  national  strength 
la  the  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

And  again.  I  thank  you  most  humbly  for 
the  honor  you  have  acoorded  me  today. 


Consrestman  Schmidliaaser  Supports  Ap- 
peal for  Veterans  of  World  War  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Autmst  26.  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a^  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  who  came 
from  4V2  year*  ot  military  service  to 
enjoy  the  educational  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  a  courageous  Congress  for  the 
veterans  of  that  world  conflict.  I  want  to 


call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members,  the 
diCacult  economic  situation  experienced 
by  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

My  father  served  as  a  member  of  the 
US.  Exix>ditionary  Force  in  Prance  and, 
although  he  passed  away  many  years 
ago,  many  of  his  buddies  who  served 
their  country  .^^o  well  are  still  with  us. 
These  veteran.s  need  the  same  recogni- 
tion which  veterans  of  other  conflicts 
gencra'ly  have  received.  The  Honorable 
Herbert  M.  Houston,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I, 
recently  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
John.'^on  which  in  very  movinii  terms 
outlined  the  .■situation  which  these  vet- 
erans and  their  widows  are  finding  them- 
selves faced  with  today  . 

As  an  individual  Member  of  Conorress 
I  myself  have  sponsored  some  of  the 
legislation  referred  to  in  Commander 
Houston's  letter.  I  would  like  to  urge 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.so  to  give  most 
serious  consideialion  to  Commander 
Houston's  letter.  Let  us  not  fori^et  the 
tremendous  contribution  these  veterans 
have  given  to  their  country. 

Here  ls  the  full   text  of  Commander 
Houston's  letter  to  President  Johnson: 
(From  the  Stars  and  Stripe«-the  National 
Tribune,  Aug.  2.5.  1966] 

AuccTST  11.  1DC6. 
The  President, 
The  White  Hou.'^e, 
Waihington.  D  C. 

DE.^R  Mr  President:  I  nm  writing  ynu  ,as 
the  Nation. '.I  commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  USA.  In  behalf  of  more 
than  900.000  non.';ervice-connected  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  with  more  than  500  000  de- 
pendents, and  more  than  500,000  widows  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  who  are  now  on  the 
pension  rolls. 

These  veterans  were  the  select  of  American 
manhood  50  ye:irs  ago;  now  they  are  old.  the 
average  age  of  71  9  years,  infirm  and  unem- 
ployable, and  are  caught  in  a  cost-of-living 
squeeze  relecating  them  to  a  .standard  of  liv- 
ing as  dpsoribed  by  tlie  government  as  the 
"poverty  class."  The  widows  of  veterans  are 
approaching  the  same  age.  and  as  such,  are 
for  the  most  part  unemployable.  I  enclose 
copies  of  two  letters  ("A"  and  "B")  which 
tell  the  story  far  more  adequately  than  I 
could  relate.  Similar  le'ters  from  veterans 
and  widows  run  into  the  thousands. 

This  aged  group  of  veterans,  wliile  repre- 
senting only  12'"t.  of  living  American  vet- 
erans, are  nevertheless  the  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers of  other  generations  of  American 
veterans  Their  years  of  productive  life  are 
over,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  our  organization, 
also  the  belief  of  younger  veterans,  that  tiiis 
group  should  be  accorded  benefits  commen- 
surate with  other  groups.  Theif^uifortimate 
pliglil  was  brouj^ht  on  by  time  and  conditions 
beyond  tlieir  control,  and  they  resent  being 
classed  in  tlie  poverty  cLiss."  for  tliey  are 
proud,  tlielr  patriotism  unquestioned,  their 
integrity  subject  to  emul.ition  by  any  age 
group. 

When  business  finds  Itself  in  a  price-cast 
squeeze,  it  r:iises  prices  When  organized 
labor  finds  itself  in  an  unbalanced  situation, 
it  strilces  for  higher  wages  Wlien  govern- 
ment employees  are  defrmined  as  bemg  in 
need  of  higher  sal.iries  t<.)  meet  tlie  rising 
costs  of  living,   they  are   granted. 

ITie  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  is.":ue  of 
Oct.  11.  1965.  published  an  article  with  a 
table  showing  "Real  Pay:  Who  Has  Gained 
How  Much."  This  report  wa.s  taken  from 
studies  as  of  August  1963  and  August  1965. 
After  adjustment  for  higher  costs  of  living 
and  lower  Federal  taxes,  it  reveals  tire  fac- 
tory workers  up  2-3  2%,  steel  workers  15  6'-, 
Federal    Government    workers    119%,    farm 


laborers  3  8  "  .  Of  the  40  categories  listed,  39 
of  them  show  a  raise  from  2.1%  for  retired 
Federal  workers  to  tire  factory  workers  with 
23.2%.  Only  the  veterans  sliow  a  decrease, 
with  2.6%.  The  cost  of  living  has  continued 
to  rise  during  the  year  since  this  report,  yet 
veterans'  benefits  have  rernained  tlie  same. 
This  would  reveal  a  greater  decrease  than 
shown  one  year  ago.  In  fact,  Mr.  President, 
those  veterans  under  the  old  pension  law 
have  not  had  an  incre.xso  since  1954. 

Analyzing  the  present  pension  laws,  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  veteran  and  his  dependent 
may  have  as  little  as  $1,365.00  total  annual 
income.  J78.75  of  which  is  pension,  and  $35 
is  Social  Security  per  month,  under  the  old 
la'.v.  And  under  the  new  law,  P.L.  8C-211,  as 
amended,  can  conceivably  draw  as  little  as 
$1,620.00  for  the  single  veteran,  this  being 
his  total  income.  And  the  veteran  with  a 
dependent  m.^y  liave  as  his  total  income 
$1,680.00,  $105.00  ns  pension,  and  $35.00  as 
Social  Security.  Thousands  are  forced  to 
exi.st  on  these  amounts. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  in  a  test  run  for 
tlie  Veterans'  Administration  in  early  1965, 
disclosed  that  250.000  veteran  unrelated  in- 
dividuals had  under  $1,500.00  In  income  for 
the  year  19G4,  and  50.000  of  those,  or  one  out 
of  five,  were  70  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
tiioso  primarily  were  all  World  War  I  vet- 
erans. Altogether,  one  out  of  12  war  vet- 
eran families  and  unrelated  Individuals  (1.8 
million)   were  among  the  Nation's  poor. 

In  further  consideration  of  the  Nation's 
poor  among  our  number,  letters  from  the 
veterans  reveal  that  there  are  thousands  Just 
above  the  income  limitations  required  for 
eligibility  for  pension  purposes.  And  as 
they  read  the  papers,  they  cannot  but 
wonder  why  they  are  the  group  which  has 
been  relegated  to  this  unfortunate  state. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  seek  an 
improvement  in  the  pension  program  for 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  and  all  aged, 
disabled,  unemployable  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  report  of  December 
1965  reveals  to  our  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment. 11  ,^ni  a. veteran's  standpoint,  that  six 
States  five  more  than  $100.00  monthly  in 
the  way  of  general  welfare  payments.  Sur- 
prisinglj  enough,  one  State  (Wisconsin) 
gives  a  sum  total  of  $123.73  monthly  toward 
the  general  welfare  of  Wisconsin  bene- 
ficiaries. 

From  ey  .mining  the  possible  maximum  in- 
come payments  to  veterans,  widows  and  tlieir 
dependents,  the  plight  of  the  veteran  Is  ac- 
centuated, because  It  Is  a  proven  fact  that 
even  non-veterans  on  general  relief  can  draw 
more  in  welfare  payments  than  does  the  vet- 
erans and  or  his  dependents  under  our  pres- 
ent pension  program.  The  question  may 
well  be  raised  as  to  why  the  veteran  does 
not  go  on  relief  and  enjoy  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  answer  is  simply  this: 
the  veteran  is  proud  of  his  status  as  a  vet- 
eran, he  is  proud  of  his  service  to  his  coun- 
try, of  his  ability  to  make  It  on  his  own.  and 
he  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  govern- 
ment pension  paid  to  him.  He  does  not 
want  to  be  included  in  the  category  of  gen- 
eral welfare  recipient,  where  he  would  be 
classed  with  those  he  knew  had  feigned  ex- 
cuses, devised  means  to  evade  service  for 
his  country. 

On  July  26,  1966.  this  organization  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  submitted  a  statement 
In  support  of  bills  before  the  Congress  de- 
signed to  liberalize  our  present  pension  laws. 
Our  statement  presented  was  substantially 
in  agreement  with  that  of  the  American 
Legion  which  was  presented  the  same  day. 
and  also  with  that  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  following  on  the  next  day.  July  27. 
1966,  with  regard  to  the  aged  veteran,  his 
dependents,  and  the  veteran's  widow. 

On  July  27,  1968,  before  the  same  Sub- 
committee, the  statement  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration    was    submitted    by    A.    W, 
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Stratton,  Chief  Benefits  DU-ector  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  which  I  quote  in  part: 
"As  you  know,  there  are  upward  of  185  pend- 
ing pension  bills  relating  to  almost  all  aspects 
of  the  pension  programs.  For  convenience, 
we  have  grouped  them  in  six  major  classifi- 
cations as   follows:    A.   B.   C,  D.  E.  P." 

We  are  selecting  two  of  these  classifica- 
tions, A  and  C.  because  our  statement  before 
the  Subconamittee  chiefly  pertained  to  these 
two. 

"A.  Proposals  To  Liberalize  Current  Pen- 
sion Standards  Inaugiu-ated  by  Public  Law 
86-211." 

"C.  Proposals  To  Liberalize  Standards 
Under  the  Old  Pension  System  In  Effect  on 
June  30.  1960." 

To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Stratton's  state- 
ment: "Tlie  Veterans'  Administration  has 
furnished  reports  reflecting  executive  branch 
views  on  representative  bills  in  all  these 
major  areas  •  •  •."  After  presenting  the 
discussion  of  bills  imder  group  A,  concludes 
with  the  following:  "These  proposals  are 
embraced  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
vice that  enactment  would  not  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President." 
At  the  conclusion  of  discussion  of  those 
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bills  under  group  C.  w^uote  again  from 
Stratton's  statement:  "Tire  Bure.au  of  the 
Budget  likewise  advised  that  enactment 
would  not  be  In  accord  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's program." 

In  the  face  of  this  opposition.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  only  recourse  is  to  appeal  to  you. 
We  realize  full  well  that  we  are  involved 
In  the  Viet  Nam  incident.  We  have  as  an 
organization  supported  by  National  resolu- 
tions, the  stand  of  the  government  In  this. 
We  have  supported  It  In  addresses  thruout 
the  country.  We  are  also  on  record  as  sup- 
porting the  poverty  program,  the  medicare 
program.  These  veterans  for  whom  we 
speak  are  loyal,  patriotic,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. These  veterans,  upon  whom  the  Na- 
tion depended  on  the  field  of  battle,  are  in 
a  quandry.  They  cannot  reconcile  the  au- 
thorization of  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign 
aid  to  assist  peoples  of  other  countries  to 
upgrade  their  living  standards  while  they 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  Into  poverty.  The 
fact  that  they  are  on  the  pension  rolls  Is 
evidence  that  they  are  living  on  a  standard 
far  below  that  set  by  the  government  as  the 
poverty  level. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  you  may  see  this  letter, 
and  that  we  apprise  you  of  the  condition 
existing  among  our  aged  veterans.  Not  with 
the  use  of  a  computer,  not  by  a  slide  rule, 
rather  by  visits  into  homes,  by  visits  among 
the  ones  for  whom  we  speak.  We  pray 
that  you  may  hear  our  appeal,  and  give  your 
support  to  legislation  which  will  correct  the 
inequity  of  the  present  pension  laws. 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HERnERT  M.  Houston, 
National  Commander. 


Why  Tolerate  the  Excesses  of  Unions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  26.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
questions  relating  to  strikes  that  se- 
riously affect  the  economy  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare  remain  unanswered.  Al- 
though the  recent  airlines  strike  has  now 
been  settled,  the  basic  problem  still  Is  of 
deep  concern  to  the  American  public 


In  the  1966  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, the  President  promised  that  he 
would  seek  emergency  strike  legislation, 
but  to  date  the  Congress  has  not  received 
any  recommendations  from  the  White 
House— and  nationwide  tieups  remain  a 
threat  to  the  country, 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  this  week 
the  Senate  adopted  the  Javits-Morse 
amendment  to  the  minimum  wage  bill 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  by  the  middle  of 
January  1967  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  respect  to  sti-ikes  which  seriously 
affect  the  national  economy  and  the 
public  safety  and  health.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  will  concur  in  this 
amendment. 

The  Life  editorial  of  August  26,  1966, 
discusses  this  issue  and  related  questions 
of  union  power  and  concludes  that  the 
President  must  have  authority  to  handle 
emergency  strikes  and  that  the  bargain- 
ing power  of  unions  must  be  less  mo- 
nopolistic. This  editorial  merits  serious 
attention,  and  I  am  Inserting  it  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  Tolerate  the  Excesses  or  Unions 
No  sooner  was  the  air-line  settlement  an- 
nounced, and  even  before  the  vote  on  It, 
than  Congress  abondoned  Its  reluctant  con- 
sideration of  special  legislation  to  stop  the 
strike— the  legislation  that  George  Meany 
had  told  them  "you  11  regret  for  the  rest  of 
your  lives."  The  settlement  took  Congress 
off  the  hook.  But  even  If  the  strike  Is  over, 
the  national  problem  it  raised  is  very  far 
from  solved. 

The  President  kept  talking  about  that 
"third  party  at  the  bargaining  table" — the 
public  interest  in  a  quick  settlement  on  non- 
inflationary  terms.  By  the  end,  the  Presi- 
dent, supposedly  representing  this  public  In- 
terest, was  In  effect  alone  at  the  table  with 
the  machinists'  spokesman.  P.  L.  Siemiller. 
who  could  not  even  vouch  for  his  member- 
ship ("the  men  decide").  The  third  offer 
made  under  presidential  authority  was 
neither  quick  nor  noninflationarv.  But  by 
then  the  President  needed  peace  at  any 
price.  He  was  forced  to  surrender,  having 
exliausted  the  Influence  of  his  office  to  35  - 
400  men  out  on  strike. 

That's  no  way  to  run  an  economv:  nor 
Is  It  the  worst  recent  example  of  "labor's 
power  to  hurt  the  public  while  defving  its 
officials.  Tlie  transit  strike  that  kll  but 
strangled  New  Yc«-k  last  winter  was  even 
starker  evidence  that  the  more  muscular  the 
union's  tactics,  the  more  It  wins  That 
strike  was  Illegal  to  begin  with;  Mike  QulU 
tore  up  court  Injunctions  on  TV;  the 
state  legislature  retroactively  amnestied  the 
strikers;  and  the  courts  quashed  $100  mil- 
lion In  damage  suits  against  the  union. 
Public  outrage  w,as  such  that  the  Presi- 
dent Inserted  Into  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  a  last-minute  promise  to  ask  for 
emergency  strike  legislation.  But  he  hasn't 
done  so  because  union  labor,  along  with  its 
power  to  disrupt  the  economy,  has  a  basi- 
lisk— and  probably  overrated— power  to 
scare  politicians  like  rabbits  In  an  election 
year. 

George  Meany  said  during  the  air-line 
strike  that  it  only  upset  "the  people  who 
write  editorials."  about  whom  "I  don't  give 
a  damn."  Yet  public  concern  about  strikes 
is  a  lltOe  deeper  than  that.  According  to 
Gallup.  40'r  think  labor  should  be  more 
strictly  regulated,  as  against  36 '"r  who  don't 
So  Walter  Reuther  is  probably  right  that 
"organized  labor  is  In  deep  trouble"  (p  281 
The  brutaUty  of  the  strike  weapon  Is  only 
half  the  reason  for  this  trouble.  A  maritime 
strike,  for  example,  affects  not  only  the  con- 
venience and  pocketbooks  of  travelers  and 


shippers,  but  the  whole  nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy, balance  of  payments  and  value  of  the 
dollar.  The  latter  are  also  affected  by  wage 
increases  forced  by  Labor's  power  without  a 
strike. 

Why  do  we  put  up  with  It  and  what  Is  to 
be  done?  We  put  up  with  it  because  even 
though  Secretrj-y  Wlrtz  keei>s  declaring  that 
collective  bargaining  is  "on  trial"  or  "at 
stake.  '  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  has  de- 
scrii:)ed  a  happier  practical'altcrnative.  Col- 
lective bargaining  has  been  oxu-  national  pol- 
icy for  30  years.  What  can  and  should  be 
done  is  to  refine  and  reform  the  laws  that 
govern   It. 

The  problem  Is  twofold.  First  to  abate  the 
strike  menace:  second,  to  get  labor's  contri- 
bution to  inflation  under  control.  To  fore- 
stall the  most  damagint^  strikes,  changes  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  were  recommended  by 
the  President's  Advisory  C-(5nunlttee  on  Ui- 
lx)r-Management  Policy  as  far  back  as  1962 
They  would  give  the  President  more  author- 
ity to  intervene  in  disputes  threatening  the 
national  health  or  safety,  including  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  recommend  actu,al  st'ttle- 
ments.  In  c:uses  involving  transportation  he 
has  these  powers  now  and  they  failed  to  pre- 
vent  the  alr-llne  strike.  Thus  even  this 
strengthening  of  Taft-Hartley  would  not 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  Con- 
gress for  special  resort  either  to  compulsory 
arbitration,  which  labor  abhors,  or  to  gov- 
ernment seizure  of  the  Industry,  which  man- 
agement doesn't  like. 

Yet  neither  of  these  ultimate  sanctions 
should  be  written  permanently  into  an  anti- 
strike  law.  If  one  is.  it  becomes  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  any  negotiation  whose  fail- 
ure It  is  suppo<.ed  to  rescue.  Presidential  in- 
tervention alw.iys  tends  to  undermine  the 
barg.uning  process,  but  when  it  is  essential 
the  rules  for  It  should  be  as  flexible  as  pos- 
sible. That  Is  why  the  Sllchter  law  in  Mas- 
s;ichusetts  Is  regarded  as  a  model.  It  gives 
the  governor  a  wide  choice  of  alternative 
emergency  procedures  which  the  President 
also  needs.  As  Professor  Lester  of  Prince- 
ton says.  "Government  intervention  is  aa 
art." 

As  for  the  problem  of  restraining  Infla- 
tionary wage  demands,  that  too  resists  too- 
rigid  soluuons.  The  President's  "guideposts' 
policy  for  productivity  increases  worked  bet- 
ter before  it  was  reduced  to  the  formula 
that  now  lies  In  smithereens. 

ITiere  have  been  hopeful  steps  toward 
more  rational  wage  agreements  in  several 
Industries,  such  as  the  steel  Industry's 
round-the-calendar  negotiating  svstem 
scuttled  by  the  Abel  regime  but  worthy  of 
reviv,al.  Wage  costs  would  probably  become 
stabler  if  changed  from  an  hourly  to  a  sal- 
ary basL«:.  But  refinements  of  this  kind  are 
no  substitute  for  the  discipline  of  market 
forces,  and  the  government  should  do  every- 
thing  it  can  to  let  these  work.  If  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  1-  now  more  strtke-happv 
than  usual,  it  Is  because  the  government  let 
Inflation  get  a  running  start  through  lax 
fiscal  policy,  and  because  of  Its  overpreoceu- 
patlon  with  "full  emplovment."  now  better 
described  as  a  very  tight  labor  supply 

Labor  would  also  be  less  strike-happy  if 
Its  bargaining  power  were  less  monopolistic 
Any  certified  union  is  a  legaUzed  monopoly 
but  the  AFI^CIO  lobby  wants  even  more  of 
this  kind  of  power.  Its  chief  legislative  de- 
mauds  are  the  repeal  of  Taft-Hartlev's  Sec- 
tion 14ib),  which  would  extend  the  union 
shop,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  ruling  against 
secondary  boycotts.  Congress  has  done  well 
to  duck  the  pressure  liehlnd  these  demands 
It  would  do  better  to  consider  how  the  anti- 
trust laws  can  be  made  to  apply  to  more 
tuilon  restraints  of  trade. 

The  U.S.  labor  movement  Is  not  the  place 
to  look  for  good  legislative  Ideas,  With  some 
exceptions,  established  unions  are  a  bureau- 
cracy whose  ideas  are  rooted  in  the  Great 
Depression,     With  some  excepUons,  they  are 
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more  hindrance  than  help  to  equal  job  op- 
portunity for  Negroes,  and  they  have  done 
little  to  organize  the  lowest-paid  wage  earn- 
ers, such  aa  farm  labor. 

The  collective  bargaining  system  is  basic- 
ally fair.  Congress  should  not  try  to  change 
tt  radically  beyond  giving  the  President  more 
leeway  to  handle  emergency  strikes,  and  giv- 
ing unions  less  nkonopoly  power  Instead  of 
more.  Their  power  runs  p«u-tlcularly  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest  when  It  ob- 
structs progress  through  automation.  We 
•hall  need  more  of  that  progress,  not  only 
to  free  up  the  Inflationary  labor  market,  but 
to  surmount  the  lmi>endlng  strain  on  ^1 
our  resources. 


Colorailo  Rirer  Basin  Project  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  26,  1966 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  by  opponents  of  the  two  dams 
Included  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  (H.R.  4671)  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  dams  on  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Some  have  said  they  would  "ruin"  the 
t>eauty  of  the  canyon.  Others  use  the 
word  "desecrate."  No  matter  what  their 
language,  they  all  imply  that  this  ma- 
jestic work  of  nature  will  become  un- 
sightly should  the  dams  be  built. 

Of  course,  it  has  already  been  estab- 
lished that  the  appearance  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  will  be  absolutely 
unaltered  from  either  rim.  But,  how 
about  that  little  13-mlle  stretch  along 
the  northwest  boundary  of  the  park, 
where  the  headwaters  of  a  lake  will  form 
deep  in  a  gorge  out  of  sight  from  the 
rim?  And  how  about  the  rest  of  the 
lake,  stretching  down  below  the  park? 
Is  It  going  to  create  an  unsightly  scene? 
Is  It  going  to  desecrate  and  ruin  that 
canyon  area?  If  there  were  a  chance  of 
this,  one  of  the  first  organizations  to 
speak  up  against  Hualapai  Dam  would 
he  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Ari- 
zona Beauty. 

The  Commission  on  Arizona  Beauty 
has  taken  a  stand,  but  not  against  the 
dams.  In  a  letter  to  Gov.  Samuel  P. 
Goddard.  the  commission  chairman  re- 
cently outlined  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  commission  which  favors  passage  of 
H.R.  4671. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
this  resolution  to  be  included  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  :  . 
Govebnor's   Commission   om  ' 
Arizona  Beatttt. 

August  5.  19S6. 
Subject:  Resolution  by  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  Arizona  Beauty  In  Support  of 
HR.  4671. 
Hon.  SAMtnn.  P.  Goddard, 
Governor  of  Arizona, 
State  Capitol  Building, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

DxAX  Governor  Goddard:  Tills  Is  to  advise 
you  thjit  the  Governor's  Ccxnmlsslon  OQ  Aii- 
■ona  Beauty,  at  its  Friday.  August  5,  1990 
meeting  In  Flagstaff,  approved  p>assage  of  the 
following  resolution  in  support  of  H Jl.  4671 : 
"Rksolution 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Oovemor*! 
Commission  on  Arizona  Beauty  are  particu- 


larly sensitive  to  and  appreciative  of  those 
who  would  protect  the  incomparable  beauty 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  from  any  p>06slble  de- 
struction; and, 

"Whereas,  as  Arlzoaans,  we  are  also  aware 
of  the  vital  and  urgent  need  for  development 
of  water  resources  for  the  well-being,  secur- 
ity and  proepertty  of  the  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans,  we  accept  our  re- 
sfXinslblUty  of  Judgment  of  the  merits  of 
H.R.  4671  with  utmcet  serlou-sness:  ,ind 

"Whereas.  In  the  opinlan  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Arizona  Beauty,  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  dam,s  need 
not  be  an  intrusion  on  the  grandeur,  beauty 
and  magnlflcience  of  the  Grand  Canyon; 
and. 

"Whereas,  the  construction  of  the  Hualapai 
and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  would.  In  the  fu- 
ture, make  accessible  to  untold  numbers  a 
breathtaking  conservation  and  recreation  re- 
source for  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  the 
visitor,  which  has  heretofore  been  limited 
to  a  few;  and. 

"Whereas,  between  the  Hualapai  and  Mar- 
ble Oanyon  Dams  there  will  still  remain  two 
hundred  miles  of  unobstructed  and  undefiled 
wilderness  area: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Besolved,  That  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  Arizona  Beauty  supports  H.R.  4671,  and  at 
the  same  time,  calls  up)on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  develop  and  apply  criteria  for 
site  planning,  landscaping  and  dam  con- 
struction which  would  be  compiitlble  with 
the  resotirce.  and  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  In  relation  to  the  construction 
of  roads,  transmission  lines,  dams,  mainte- 
nance of  lake  levels  and  operation  of  satel- 
lite service  facilities  as  to  fully  protect  the 
awesome  grandeur  and  Intrinsic  value  of  this 
outstanding  resoiu-ce.  thus  preserving  and 
even  enhancing  the  wilderness  beauty  of  the 
Grand  Canyon." 

Respectfully, 

Rot  P.  Drachman. 

Chairman. 


A  Physician's  Vietnam  Diary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SODTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  doctors 
sreving  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  civil- 
ian volunteer  physicians  are  doing  a 
magnificent  Job  In  South  Vietnam. 

Earlier  thJ5  year  I  visited  many  field 
hospitals  throughout  South  Vietnam.  I 
was  tremendously  Inipre.ssed  with  the 
dedication,  service  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  and  humanitarianlsm  of  cvci-y  doc- 
tor, nurse,  and  medic  serving  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  this  faraway  land. 

I  am  proud  of  the  members  of  the 
great  medical  profession  of  our  country 
who  are  savinc;  lives  amid  the  mud,  filth, 
and  disea.sc  of  S<.>uth  Vietnam.  Tliey  are 
giving  America  an  iniape  that  this  Na- 
tion can  point  to  with  pride. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
August   15  issue  of  the  AM  A  News.     I 
commend  Its  attention  to  the  Congress 
and  to  tlie  people  of  our  country: 
A  Physician's  Vietnam  Diart 

Pew  physicians  have  been  able  to  docu- 
ment the  rich  experience  of  serving  In  the 
American  Medical  A.saoclatlon  Volunteer 
Physicians  for  Vietnam  program,  or  its  pred- 
ecessor Project  Vietnam,  as  well  as  Mark  T. 
Hoekenga,  MD. 

Now   the   director  of   medical   and   scien- 


tific coordination  for  the  William  S.  Mcr- 
rell  Co.  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Internist 
served  as  a  volunteer  physician  In  Vietnam 
In  April  and  May.  1966. 

Throughout  his  stay  at  the  Provincial 
Hospital  at  Can  Tho,  where  he  worked  in 
the  laboratory,  medical  ward,  and  outpa- 
tient clinic.  I>r.  Hoekenga  kept  a  detailed, 
day-by-day  diary  of  his  experiences. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  "Sixty  Days 
In  South  Vietnam — A  Diary  of  a  Physician 
Volunteer  to  Project  Vietnam"  by  Mark  T. 
Hoekenga  MD: 

April  12 — Monday  .  .  .  was  a  day  of  hos- 
pital orientation.  I  saw  some  50  patients  in 
the  outpatient  clinic  and  tried  to  make  some 
kind  of  rounds  In  the  medical  wards  as  well. 
Even  on  the  first  day  I  saw  a  wide  variety  of 
disease — respiratory  infections,  diarrheas, 
tuberculosis,  skin  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

Once  again  there  were  war  Injuries  today, 
including  two  children  with  legs  blasted  to 
bits  from  a  Claymore  mine.  Most  of  the 
surgery  that  is  done  la  traumatic  surgery, 
but  some  other  work  is  done. 

AprU  13 — As  usual,  tonight  the  surgeons 
are  working  again.  In  the  last  three  days 
they  have  had  between  40  and  50  clvlUan 
war  Injuries  to  treat.  The  hardest  to  take 
are  the  Injuries  among  small  chldlren.  It 
almoet  makes  one  cry  to  see  guta  ripped 
open  and  bones  shattered  in  these  little 
ones. 

April  16 — I  have  two  Viet  Cong  prisoners  on 
my  Intensive  care  ward  now.  Both  of  them 
are  handcuffed  to  their  beds,  and  a  guard  Is 
poeted  outside  the  door.  What  a  paradox! 
Yesterday  we  tried  to  kill  them.  Today,  as 
doctors,  we  try  to  save  their  lives. 

Typhoid  fever  cases  continue.  This  week 
there  have  been  five  small  bowel  perforations, 
presumed  to  be  due  to  typhoid.  I  say  pre- 
sumed because  the  laboratory  does  not  have 
the  culture  media  or  febrile  agglutination 
tests  to  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

AprU  24 — Back  to  the  hospital  after  church 
I  encountered  the  usual  heartbreaks.  A  baby 
was  dying  from  encephalitis.  Another  Infant 
had  been  hit  on  the  head  with  a  coconut  and 
was  already  moribund. 

I  made  rounds  on  the  intensive  care  unit, 
and  another  chUd  with  severe  gastro- 
enteritis, pneumonia,  and  so  many  worms 
they  were  coming  out  of  her  nose  and  rectum 
simultaneously,  died  under  my  eyes. 

This  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  patient  that 
had  died  on  me  during  the  morning  I  The 
only  balanced  philosophical  approach  to  take 
Is  to  force  one's  thoughts  to  dwell  on  those 
who  are  helped.  Otherwise,  too  much  Intro- 
spection breeds  nothing  but  hopeless  frustra- 
tion and  sorrow. 

By  3:30  pm  I  was  back  at  the  hospital  to 
check  on  some  critical  cases.  As  I  arrived 
the  ambulances  were  also  screeching  to  a 
halt — three  of  them.  This  time  the  casual- 
ties were  women  and  children  who  had  been 
hit  by  a  Viet  Cong  mortar  attack — six  women 
and  about  15  small  children,  all  of  them  w^lth 
shrapnel  wounds.  As  I  write  .  .  .  the  surgi- 
cal team  is  still  busy  at  the  hospital. 

April  30 — Day  after  day  the  casu.alties  come 
In  from  one  village  or  another.  At  the  same 
time,  though,  the  administration  of  the  vil- 
la£;cs  goes  on.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
village  and  hamlet  chiefs  and  other  local 
administrative  ollicers  are  the  p.irticular  tar- 
gets for  VC  terrorism,  men  can  still  be  per- 
.suaded  to  take  on  these  dangerous,  low-pay- 
ing Jobs.  It  is  realisations  of  this  sort  that 
make  a  volunteer  service  such  aa  Project 
Vietnam  seem  worthwhile. 

May  8 — The  next  stop  was  Cao  Lanh.  I 
visited  with  the  sector  advisor  .  .  .  and  learned 
that  in  his  entire  province  of  300.000  people 
there  is  no  doctor.  The  last  doctor  in  the 
province  was  drafted  into  the  ARVN  army. 
Cao  Lanh  has  nurses  and  clerks  in  its  pro- 
vincial hospital,  but  no  doctors.  The  major 
has  been  bcg^ng  for  some  kind  of  help. 

May  14 — In  rapid  succession  I  treated  a 
Catholic  Nun.  a  Buddhist  Priest,  a  prostitute 
with    gonorrhea,    a   merchant,    a    couple    of 


Popular  forces  soldiers,  an  ex-VC  refugee,  two 

English  speaking  girls  with  preemployment 
medical  examlnaUon  papers  for  USOM  Jobs. 
and  innumerable  peasants — all  with  a  wide 
variety  of  diseases.  Every  hoiu-  of  this  duty 
tour  is  a  rich  experience.  I'm  afraid  that 
day  aft«r  day  It  might  dull  mv  receptivity 
and  I  don't  want  that  to  happen. 

May  17— All  of  us  are  convinced  that  we 
are  doing  a  truly  worthwhile  thing  for  the 
Vletname.se  people— the  patients  and  their 
families— both  from  the  medical  and  politi- 
cal points  of  view. 

May  30— Patients  are  coming  from  great 
distances — one  of  the  evidences  of  the  politi- 
cal success  of  thli  venture.  It  makes  one 
feel  good  to  think  our  reputation  has  spread 
so  widelv. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  26,  1966 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
22  and  23  of  this  year,  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  held 
extensive  hearings  and  a  helicopter  in- 
spection tour  of  water  pollution  condi- 
tions in  the  eastern  Great  Lakes  area- 
Including  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie 
and  other  waterways  in  the  western 
New  York  area. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
subcommittee.  I  have  participated  In 
hearings  and  inspection  tours  in  several 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
developed  a  deep  concern  about  the  seri- 
ousness of  water  and  air  pollution.  I 
also  have  studied  the  means  we  must 
employ  to  restore  purity  and  cleanliness 
to  our  waterways  and  our  atmosphere. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
airport  during  a  recent  tour,  the  Presi- 
dent described  the  problem  facing  us- 

Today,  here  In  Syracuse,  the  House  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee 
has  been  sitting  in  hearings  to  consider  new 
means  of  protecting  the  water  quality  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

In  the  United  States,  at  least  20  blUlon 
gallons  of  water  are  wasted  each  day  by  pol- 
lution. This  is  water  that  could  be  used 
and  reused,  U  treated  properly.  Today,  It  Is 
ravaged  water — a  menace  to  the  health.  It 
flows  uselessly  past  water-hungry  communi- 
ties to  an  Indifferent  sea. 

atlzens  of  our  largest  city,  in  the  midst  of 
last  summer's  drought,  could  only  look  wist- 
fully at  the  broad  Hudson  River  as  it  rolled 
through  their  city.  Clean  and  usable  It 
could  have  provided  for  all  of  their  ne^ds. 
But  it  could  not  be  used,  because  it  was  too 
contaminated  for  himian  consumption. 

With  the  correction  of  these  conditions 
as  my  goal,  it  is  my  privilege  today  to 
Introduce  four  bills.  In  addition  to  six 
antipollution  proposals  I  have  already 
Introduced  this  year. 

NEED  FOR  A  POSITrVE  APPROACH 

Based  on  my  experience  from  serving 
on  the  Natural  Resources  and  Power  Sub- 
committee, I  am  disturbed  that  some  peo- 
ple are  spending  too  much  time  and 
energy  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  at 
certain  States,  municipalities  or  Indus- 


tries which  contribute  to  the  con- 
tamination of  our  waterways  and 
atmosphere. 

Although  pollution  Is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem, public  awareness  of  Its  Impact  Is 
new.  And,  to  one  degree  or  another  we 
all  must  bear  the  blame. 

Large  cities.  Invariably,  will  contribute 
more  than  small  towTis  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  lake  on  which  they  both  are 
situated.  A  chemical  industry,  or  paper- 
mill,  will  invariably  pollute  more  than  a 
candy  store  or  electronics  plant — by  the 
very  nature  of  the  processes  involved. 
This  does  not  justify,  however,  the 
candy-store  owner  or  a  public  official 
from  the  small  town  showering  blame  on 
the  chemical  plant  or  the  large  city.  We 
will  not  win  the  fight  against  poUution 
by  fighting  among  ourselves. 

Thus,  the  aim  of  the  first  part  of  my 
antipollution  package  is  to  help  mold  a 
more  positive  public  attitude. 

A  proposal  I  introduced  on  Monday— 
H.R.  17170 — provides  for  an  Incentive 
award  program,  giving  recognition  to  in- 
dustries and  municipalities  which  dem- 
onstrate excellence  in  waste  treatment 
and  pollution  control  programs.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  establish 
standards  under  which  this  recognition 
would  be  conferred,  and  recipient  mu- 
nicipalities and  Industries  would  be  au- 
thorized to  display  an  appropriate  flag 
or  Insignia  showing  they  had  earned 
Federal  recognition  for  their  waste  treat- 
ment efiforts.  Thus,  Instead  of  only  em- 
phasizing the  failure  of  Industries  and 
cities  which  are  serious  polluters,  we 
would  do  better  to  publicly  acclaim  those 
taking  the  often  costly  Initiative  toward 
pollution  abatement. 

In  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  last 
Monday,  I  explained  the  purpose  of  H  R 
17170  as  follows: 

I  hope  to  encourage  a  high  level  of  respon- 
sibility among  our  Nation's  cities  and  indus- 
tries, and  to  focus  public  attention  on  those 
at  the  forefront  of  the  pollution  fight  on  the 
local  level  and  In  the  private  sector. 

Surely  all  of  us  recall  the  recognition  that 
was  conferred  on  highly  efllclent  Industrial 
faculties  during  the  Second  World  War  The 
familiar  E  flags  that  flew  over  these  sites 
were  a  source  of  renewed  morale  and  deter- 
mlnaUon  for  all  Americans  during  that  crisis. 
It  la  my  hope  that  the  award  program  I  pro- 
pose will  serve  a  similar  purpose  in  the  war 
against  pollution  of  our  resources. 

CLEAN  WATER  WEEK 


A  second  bill  I  submitted  Monday- 
House  Joint  Resolution  1275— authorizes 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week 
In  October  of  each  year  as  "Clean  Water 
Week."  This  affords  a  further  oppor- 
tunity for  directing  pubUc  attention  to 
the  seriousness  and  urgency  of  the  task 
we  are  undertaking  to  cleanse  our  water- 
ways. 

INCENTIVE  FOR  OTDUSTRY 

Today  I  am  submitting  a  proposal 
which  recognizes  that  for  many  Indus- 
tries, adequate  pollution  control  facilities 
are  beyond  their  financial  reach.  This 
bill  would  provide  Incentive  for  Invest- 
ment in  such  facilities  by  allowing  twice 
the  normal  amount  of  Investment  credit 
for  this  equipment  under  the  Internal 
Revalue  Code.  This  will  encourage  in- 
dusWy  to  eliminate  what  is  now  a  heavy 
contribution  to  the  contamination  of  oux 
lakes,  rivers,  and  atmosphere. 
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EarUer  this  year,  I  Introduced  HR 
12478.  providing  a  tax  incenUve  for  con- 
structing water  treatment  works  by  per- 
mitting the  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
to  be  deducted  as  current  expenses  in- 
stead of  being  capitalized  and  depre- 
ciated. Tliese  two  measures  differ  in  the 
technical  means  employed  to  provide  a 
tax  incentive  for  industrial  pollution 
control.  Perhaps  both  are  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  incentive.  It  is  mv  hope 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
niove  swiftly  toward  approval  of  a  work- 
able tax  incentive  program,  so  that  this 
hoped-for  reduction  in  industrial  pollu- 
tion can  become  a  reality. 

S;C\T:n  billion  six  UrNDRED  AND  FITTT  MILLION 
DOLLARS    FX)R    TREATMENT    FACILITIES 

A  major  segment  of  my  antipollution 
package  looks  toward  the  provision  of 
adequate  Federal  aid  to  combat  water 
pollution.     One  proposal,  which  Is  simi- 
lar in  some  respects  to  the  omnibus  bill 
passed   last  month  by  the  Senate    au- 
thorizes $7.65   billion   over  the   next   5 
years  in  assistance  to  States  and  locali- 
ties for  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment  facilities.     The   Senate   bill    pro- 
vides $6  billion.  Including  only  $150  mil- 
lion for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the 
bill   as   amended   hi   the   House   Public 
Works  Committee  authorizes  even  less 
funding  for  this  program.    Mv  new  pro- 
posal, in  line  with  H.R.  12456.  which  I 
previously   Introduced,   authorizes   $300 
million   for  fiscal    1967.    Also,   mv   bill 
authorizes  Federal  participation  In  treat- 
ment facilities  grants  of  up  to  70  percent. 
The   Senate-passed   bill   would   allow 
only  30  percent,  and  the  bill  as  amended 
in  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
would  provide  for  30  percent  with  an 
option  to  States  to  increase  the  Federal 
share  to  40  percent  imder  certain  State 
programs.     Considering    the    budgeting 
problems  of  most  counties  and  localities 
Federal  participation  to  this  limited  ex- 
tent will  not  provide  sufficient  assistance 
to  those  communities  needing  help  most 
urgently. 

Commenting  on  the  Senate-pas.sed 
bill,  and  proposals  like  mine  which  au- 
thorize expenditures  of  $6  billion  and 
above  for  the  pollution  fight,  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Federal  Air  Reporter  said: 

Conscious  of  the  urgency  and  vastness  of 
the  problem.  Congress  seems  determined  to 
proceed  beyond  Administration  request*  Into 
what  may  emerge  as  the  nation's  biggest 
domestic  commitment  of  the  year. 

In  an  earUer  bUl,  H.R.  13087.  I  pro- 
posed that  the  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  the  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  and  public  water 
facilities  In  suburban  areas.  These  com- 
munities are  undergoing  very  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth,  and  some  Federal  help 
Is  needed  to  Insure  that  this  growth  does 
not  outstrip  the  ability  to  provide  needed 
water  and  pollution-abatement  facilities. 

During  an  April  1  television  broadcast 
on  this  bill,  I  said : 

Working  with  vlUage  and  town  officials 
both  In  Monroe  and  Wayne  County,  New 
Tork,  I  have  gained  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  expenses  communities  face  in  pro- 
viding public  faciUties.  The  suburbs  \m- 
fortunately  have  not  benefited  to  the  same 
extent  in  Federal  assistance  programs  aa 
have  the  clUee  and  rural  areas.    And.  their 
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rapid   expansion   Is   proving   very   costly   la 
terms  of  tbe  taxes  required  to  support  It. 

Therefore,  because  of  tbe  heavy  Federal 
tax  burden  that  Is  borne  by  suburbs,  I  be- 
lleve  we  can  and  should  Increase  the  assist- 
ance grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities for  the  rapidly  growing  suburban 
communities.  Water  supply  and  adequate 
waste  treatment  are  two  of  tbe  most  pressing 
needs  In  our  suburbs,  and  I  hope  this  new 
Horton  blU  can  help  to  provide  an  effective 
and  efficient  answer. 

tMKEDIATX   HKLF   rOR   LAKE   ONTARIO    AND    LAKC 
ERIZ 

Further,  my  legislative  package  re- 
flects concern  with  two  special  areas  of 
the  pollution  problem  which  require  sep- 
arate attenti(Hi.  I  am  introducing  to- 
day the  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1966,  to 
authorize  $3,500,000  each  year  for  the 
next  4  years  for  the  development  of 
projects  designed  to  correct  the  contami- 
nated condition  of  these  two  important 
bodies  of  water.  While  long  range  re- 
search programs  both  proposed  suid  un- 
derway win  sufQce  for  most  areas  of  the 
country — where  beaches  remain  open 
and  where  pollution  has  not  reached 
critical  proportions — Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Erie  have  already  reached  this 
aony  state.  Lake  Erie  is  today  almost 
biologically  dead,  and  must  be  revived. 
This  wlU  require  more  than  a  cessation 
of  contamination,  since  the  ability  of  the 
lake  to  cleanse  itself  is  in  question.  Lake 
Ontario,  while  not  yet  in  this  condition, 
.  Is  nearlng  It.  My  bill  would  focus  spe- 
cial attention,  and  earmark  special 
fimds,  for  reviving  these  once  beautiful 
lakes. 

On  July  12, 1. testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  Great 
Lakes  pc^ution,  and  I  told  the  commit- 
tee: 

Preservation  of  tbe  levels  of  the  lakes  !■ 
vital  to  navigation  upon  which  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  economy  of  the  regies  d»- 
pends.  Preservation  of  the  equality  is 
equally  vital  for  domestic  and  Industrial  use. 
T^oday  the  lakee  are  becoming  polluted  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  pi-ogresslvely  greater  as  the 
water  flows  toward  the  east.  Lake  EMe,  ac- 
cording to  th«  latest  findings  of  tbe  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  Is  a  dying  lake. 
It  Is  becoming  saturated  with  pollution  and 
algal  growth.  It  Is  tbe  most  shaUow  at  th« 
lakes  and  therefore  the  most  vulnerable. 
Dooieetlc  and  Industrial  wastes  deposited  by 
the  great  nxetropoUtan  centers  of  llilwaukee, 
Chicago,  Detroit.  Cleveland.  Toledo.  Biiffalo 
and  many  leaser  communities,  as  waters  flow 
east,  betxime  more  and  more  concentrated 
untU  we  see  the  disgraceful  sight  of  the 
beautiful  falls  of  Niagara  filled  with  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  waste  In  many  forms,  streaked 
with  streams  of  concentrated  and  odoriferous 
vast*  substances,  mostly  chemical,  and  de- 
caying marine  vegetation  which  are  beyond 
the  natural  abUlty  of  the  water  to  cope. 

Tbe  lakes  have  become  almost  useless  for 
fishing,  and  are  far  from  useful  for  recrea- 
tional ptirpoaes.  The  water  can  be  used  fcr 
dcxneetic  and  industrial  purposes  only  after 
very  ezp«nalT«  and  compUcated  methods  of 
treatment.  It  la  a  serious  situation  which 
demands  immediate  and  adequate  considera- 
tion. 

While  Lake  Erie  presents  tbe  most  Immedi- 
ate problem  because  of  Its  relative  shallow- 
ness, much  the  same  conditions  have  been 
on  the  Increase  in  Lake  Ontario  with  the  ao- 
cumulation  from  above  Erie  added  to  by 
eflluenta  from  communitleB  bounding  that 
Lake.  Algal  growths  are  Increasing  and  ef- 
fluents  from    nearly   a   mUUoa   people   are 


being  discharged  into  Lake  Ontario  on  the 
American  side  and  from  2.5  million  on  the 
Canadian  side.  The  vigor  of  Industry  and 
health  of  the  people  dependent  up>on  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  is  dependent  upon  pres- 
ervation and  Improvement  of  the  quality  of 
Its  water.  Necessity  drives  us  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  pollution  In  the  great 
lakes.  The  problem  is  an  International  one, 
requiring  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Already  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  iIJC)  has  begun  a 
study  of  the  problem.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
action  will  result  from  their  study. 

But  while  international  agreement  will  be 
neces.sary  to  conipletely  .solve  the  problem, 
fast  and  immediate  steps  to  halt  pollution 
must  be  taken.  25  million  Americans  are 
vitally  Involved  here — we  can't  wait  for  com- 
plex International  agreements,  which  though 
ultimately  necessary,  will  take  time.  Less 
than  three  months  ago  I  shared  the  platform 
at  Sllchlgan  State  University  with  2  members 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  stre.ssed  the 
need  for  shared  responsibility  In  this  field. 
They  were  In  general  agreement.  But  right 
now,  we  must  take  immediate,  unilateral 
action. 

H.R.  15595.  which  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year,  provides  for  a  complete  water- 
use  study  of  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
region  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. This  study  will  be  of  immeasur- 
able value  in  long-range  regional  plan- 
ning, but  action  is  needed  now  before 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  are  pol- 
luted beyond  hope  of  revival.  My  pro- 
posal will  answer  this  Immediate  need. 

REMOVAI.     or     HAZARIHDUS     SUBSTANCES 

The  fourth  measure  I  am  submitting 
today  gives  the  XJS.  Government  the 
authority  to  collect  reimbursement  for 
its  expenses  in  removing  hazardous  sub- 
stances from  waterways — usually  under 
emergency  conditions.  Thus,  under  my 
bill  the  barge  loaded  with  chlorine  which 
sank  in  the  Mississippi  River  recently 
could  have  been  removed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment without  any  uncertainty  as  to 
who  would  bear  the  cost  of  removal. 
Often,  cargoes  are  lost  in  our  Nation's 
rivers  and  lakes  which,  if  they  are  not 
quickly  removed,  kill  literally  millions 
of  fish  and  marine  life,  and  which  add 
to  the  contamination  of  fresh  water. 
Under  my  bill,  the  Government  could  re- 
move such  cargoes  under  emergency 
conditions,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
party  responsible  for  the  mishap  will  pay 
the  cost  of  removal. 

PTTBLJC  CONCESN  IS  CRUCIAL 

In  recent  months,  I  have  initiated  a 
personal  campaign  to  alert  my  constitu- 
ents to  the  water  pollution  crisis.  I 
have  appeared  countless  times  on  radio 
and  television  to  bring  the  many  aspects 
of  this  problem  before  the  public. 

In  a  June  23  statement,  I  condemned 
pollution  by  Federal  agencies. 

My  conmient  came  in  a  statement  is- 
sued simultaneously  with  the  release  of 
a  report  from  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  listing  235  Fed- 
eral Installations  as  failing  to  complete 
remedial  action  on  defective  waste  water 
disposal  practices.  The  report  was  based 
on  a  1965  survey  by  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  the  Ranking  Minority  mem- 
ber.   The  text  of  my  statement  follows: 

The  snail's  pace  of  attacking  and  abating 
pollution  from  Its  own  Installations  is  mak- 


ing a  mockery  of  the  Nation's  commitment 
t»  clean  waters. 

I  certainly  concur  with  our  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  Congressman  Robert  E.  Jones, 
that  the  pace  of  pollution  abatement  In 
Uncle  Sam's  own  backyard  Is  too  slow.  We 
cannot  with  clear  conscience  ask  others  to 
st«p  up  their  antl-p>ollution  programs  In  the 
face  of  such  shocking  Federal  facts. 

Two  years  ago,  as  our  Svit)committee's  new 
study  shows,  w^e  Identified  Installations 
needing  improvement  to  put  a  halt  to  pwllu- 
tion  practices.  Some  have  been  Improved 
and  I  commend  those  resp>onsible.  But,  too 
many— in  fact,  70%  of  the  installations  cov- 
ered In  the  report — still  are  p>ollutlon  offend- 
ers. If  further  foot-dragging,  fund  diver- 
sion, or  other  tinwarranted  delays  continue 
to  mock  Federal  leadership  In  water  pollu- 
tion control,  I  shall  suggest  stringent  steps 
to  deal  with  the  offenders. 

On  the  next  day — June  24 — I  endorsed 
a  plan  to  halt  Federal  aid  for  construc- 
tion of  combined  sewage  systems,  which 
contribute  to  water  pollution.  The  text 
of  my  news  release  on  that  date  follows : 

Congressman  Frank  Horton.  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  Subcommittee  of  Government 
Operations,  gave  his  "enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment" today  to  reconunendatlons  aimed  at 
blocking  Federal  urban  renewal  aid  for  con- 
struction of  combined  storm-sanitary  sewers. 

The  antl-poUutlon  Subconmilttee's  study 
of  the  contamination  problem  pxieed  by 
mixing  sewage  and  storm  water  runoff  In 
the  same  mains  was  released  today  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee. 

"It  Is  probably  a  little  known  fact  among 
the  American  public."  Hobton  said,  "but  the 
existence  of  these  combined  sewer  systems  In 
nearly  2,000  cities  of  our  country  makes  the 
matter  a  major  concern. 

"Everytlme  a  heavy  rain  hits  these  com- 
munities, the  combined  sewers  allow  un- 
treated sewage  to  bypass  treatment  plants 
and  pour  Its  poison  Into  surrounding  water- 
ways. 

"I  am  convinced,  based  on  our  Subcom- 
mittee's work,  that  no  new  urban  renewal 
project  should  be  approved  tmlesa  It  has 
separate  sewer  systems.  While  this  step  wlU 
not.  of  itself,  end  the  problem  of  vrater 
pollution.  It  wUl  help  us  to  turn  the  comer." 

In  a  discussion  of  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewage  systems,  Federal  Aid 
Reporter  commented: 

Combined  sewers  represent,  in  theory,  a 
reasonable  way  of  dealing  with  heavy  water 
flows,  for  even  If  such  flows  do  wash  out  some 
sewage,  there  Is  all  the  more  dUutant  to  go 
with  It.  However,  most  such  systems  were 
built  with  far  too  little  normal  capacity  for 
current  sewage-disposal  needs,  with  the  re- 
sult that  there  Is  overflow  of  sewage-  and 
sludge-laden  waters  in  all  but  the  driest 
weather. 

On  July  7,  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee's  Rochester  pollu- 
tion hearings  were  announced : 

Hortoh  SiETS  Pollution  Hearinos  Hesie 

Washington.  July  7. — A  Congressional 
Committee  will  hold  water  pollution  hear- 
ings in  Rochester  Friday,  July  22.  according 
to  an  announcement  made  today  by  Con- 
gressman Frank  Horton.  The  lawmaker  Is 
the  ranking  Republican  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Natural  Resources  and  Power  which  will 
conduct  the  probe. 

Horton  said  Subcommittee  Chairman  Rob- 
ert E.  JoNKS,  Jr.,  of  Alabama  agreed  to  his 
request  for  the  hearings  and  also  authorized 
an  additional  day  of  fleld  inspections  by  the 
Subcommittee's  Congressmen. 

The  hearings  will  open  at  9:00  ajn.  In  the 
Court   of  Claims  Chambers   of   the  Monroe 
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County  Hall  of  Justice.  County  Manager 
Gordon  A.  Howe  told  Horton  and  Jones  the 
county  was  pleased  to  cooperate  by  making 
the  courtroom  available  for  the  hearing 

Witnesses  from  public  and  private  agencies 
across  New  York  State  are  being  Invited  to 
testify  or  submit  statements  for  the  record 
Statements  for  the  legislative  record  of  the 
hearings  also  are  Invited  from  Interested  In- 
dividuals, according  to  Horton. 

Horton  said  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
hearing  and  Inspection  visits  will  be  to  assess 
pollution  problems  In  the  drainage  basin  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  The  scope  of 
the  hearings  relates  to  Horton's  new  bill 
proposing  a  comprehensive  water  resources 
study  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  emphasis  on 
Ontario  and  Erie.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  would  conduct  such  a  study  un- 
der the  terms  of  Horton's  bUl,  already  has 
reported  to  Congress  that  it  feels  the  study 
Is  warranted  at  this  time  because  the  large 
concentration  of  people  and  Industry  on  the 
Great  Lakes  has  caused  water  and  water- 
related  problems. 

During  the  Subcommittee's  Inspection 
tour,  schedtUed  for  Saturday,  July  23.  Hor- 
ton said  he  expects  that  boats  and  helicop- 
ters will  be  used  to  give  his  colleagues  the 
broadest  possible  picture  of  pollution  prob- 
lems In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Luncheons  and  receptions  for  the  visiting 
Congressmen  also  are  anticipated,  and  de- 
tails will  be  Issued  prior  to  the  hearings. 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Jones,  majority 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  are  Congress- 
man John  S.  Monacan  of  Cormecticut.  J.  Ed- 
ward Rot7SH  of  Indiana,  David  S.  King  of 
Utah,  Henry  Helstoski  of  New  Jersey  and 
John  E.  Moss  of  California.  Serving  with 
Horton  as  minority  members  are  Congress- 
men Howard  H.  Callaway  of  Georgia  and 
John  N.  Erlenborn  of  Illinois. 

Chairman  of  the  full  committee  Is  Con- 
gressman William  L.  Dawson  of  Illinois 
Congresswoman  Florence  P.  Dwter  of  New 
Jersey  Is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 


The  day  of  hearings  will  be  foUowtsd  by  a 
mil  day  of  fleld  Inapectloos  on  Saturday 
July  23.  Boats  and  heUoopt«r»  tn  expect«l 
to  be  used  to  give  Hobton  and  bia  coUeagiies 
a  view  <a  pollution  condlUoas  In  tiie  affected 
area. 
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against  this  shameful  waste  of  natural 
resources,  these  programs  can  and  wlU 
r^re  to  our  Nation  beautiful  and  plen- 
Hiul  waterways. 


On  July  13,  the  Rochester  hearing  wit- 
nesses wei-e  announced: 

Water  Pollution  Experts  To  Testify 

Washington,  July  13.— Officials  from  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governments  and  nimier- 
ous  civic  organizations  will  testify  on  water 
pollution  problems  before  the  House  Natural 
Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee  in 
Rochester  on  July  22.  Congressman  Hobton 
announced  today.  The  Subcommittee,  a  unit 
of  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, will  hold  a  full  day  of  public  hearings 
on  pollution  In  the  Lake  Ontario-Lake  Erie 
drainage  basins. 

^v."^"'^*'  ^^  Matthew  Welsh,  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  section  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  and  officials  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  have  been  invited  to  testify  for 
the  Federal  Government.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller has  been  invited  *o  head  a  New  York 
State  delegation  of  witnesses  which  also  Is  to 
Include  experts  from  the  State  Health  De- 
partment and  the  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment. Monroe  County  Manager  Gordon  A 
Howe  and  Rocheeter  Maylor  Prank  T  Lamb 
are  expected  to  appear. 

Horton,  who  requested  the  hearing  In  his 
role  as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee said  a  wide  range  of  Interested 
organizations  also  are  being  asked  to  desle- 
nate  witnesses.  Among  them  are  the  Monroe 
County  Conservation  Council,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  of  Monroe  County  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Associated  Industrlee  of 

.  York  State.  Also  being  Invited  to  pre- 
sent their  views  are  representatives  from  the 
New  York  State  Conservation  Council  the 
Rochester  Conunlttee  for  Scientific  Info'rma- 
«on  the  Federated  Garden  Clube,  and  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 


Four  days  before  the  hearings  on  tlie 
eastern  Great  Lakes  were  held  in  Roch- 
ester. I  released  the  details  of  the  field 
inspection  which  foUowed  the  talcing  of 
testimony : 

Horton  Details  Congressional  Probe 
Washington.  July  18.— Congressman  Hor- 
ton furnished  details  today  on  a  field  in- 
spection by  members  of  the  Natural  Re- 
aoMices  and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
ttons  investigating  water  pollution  problems 
m  the  Great  Lakes  drainage  basin.  After 
holding  a  full  day  of  hearings  In  the  Roch- 
ester Civic  Center  HaU  of  Justice  on  Friday 
July  22,  featuring  experts  from  public 
and  private  agencies,  the  Subcommittee  plans 
to  examine  the  situation  first  hand  by  mak- 
ing on  the  spot  Inspections. 

Saturday  morning,  the  Congressmen  will 
travel  to  the  City  of  Rochester  Sewage  Dis- 
posal Plant  on  Pine  Grove  Avenue  at  Durand- 
Eastman  Park.  Following  a  tour  of  the  sew- 
age disposal  facilities,  the  committeemen  will 
board  a  Coast  Guard  Cutter  at  Summerville 
Station  and  wUl  cruise  out  on  to  Lake  On- 
tario to  view  pollution  in  the  lake  over  the 
City  dlsposiil  outlet  pipe,  and  along  the 
beaches.  Tliey  will  then  proceed  up  the 
Genesee  River  to  Hanford  Landing  near  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Bridge,  site  of  the  waste 
treatment  facilities  for  Kodak  Park  The 
morning  will  end  with  an  Inspection  of  Uiis 
plant,  to  be  followed  by  a  luncheon  hosted 
by  Eastman  Kodak  Company  officials 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Congressmen  wUl 
board  helicopters.  According  to  Horton,  they 
plan  to  fly  east  along  the  route  of  the  Barge 
Canal  as  far  as  the  Village  of  Lyons  In  Wayne 
County,  and  then  will  sweep  north  to  Sodus 
Bay,  landing  at  Sodus  Point.  There  they 
riJ  .^  ""t*  ^^  *  delegation  of  Wayne  County 
offlc  als,  headed  by  Board  of  Supervlsoit. 
Chairman,  Donald  Colvln.  At  that  time,  the 
Congressmen  will  be  briefed  on  the  area  pol- 
lution problem.  From  Sodus  Point,  the  Con- 
gressmen will  fly  west  along  the  Lake  On- 
terio  shoreline  to  the  Niagara  River,  then 
will  swing  south  over  the  River  to  Lake  Erie 
and  the  City  of  Buffalo,  and  will  return  to 

th!  i^^^o  ^'^  ,A""P°'t  by  flylhg  east  along 
the  Barge  Canal.  ^ 

Horton  said  that  the  field  Inspection  wUl 
permit  the  Subcommittee  to  gain  a  wide  view 
of  the  Lake  Ontario  pollution  sltuaUon,  and 
win  complement  the  testimony  of  the  Friday 

The  importance  of  public  participation 
m  the  fight  against  pollution  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  If  the  public  is  not 
aware  and  concerned  about  the  condi- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  no  amount 
of  Fwieral  offers  of  assistance  will  make 
the  difference— just  as  an  antilltterlng 
campaign  would  fall  without  complete 
citizen  cooperation. 

This  is  the  reason  I  have  expended  so 
much  energy  In  getting  the  message 
across  to  my  consUtuents  about  poUu- 
tion.  I  would  recommend  to  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  they  under- 
take similar  campaigns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Federal  antipollution  programs  I  am  pro- 
posing today,  as  weU  as  those  I  have 
sponsored  previously,  wlU  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  in  Congress 
Coupled  with  a  high  level  of  pubhc 
awareness  and  concern,  and  necessarily 
with  full  public  cooperation  in  the  fight 


Peace  or  Peaceful  Coexistence? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  26.  1966 
Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  to  a  newly  released  book  »w 

r^J^t^^''^'^  ^'^  Association's  Standing 
Committee  on  Education  about  com- 
munism. Richard  V.  Allen,  who  is  leav- 
ing his  present  position  as  research  prin- 
cipal at  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies 
Georgetown  University,  and  is  Joining 
the  steff  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford, 
calif.,  is  the  author  of  this  penetrating 
and  readable  study  enUtled  "Peace  or 
Peaceful  Coexistence?" 

This  analysis  of  the  meaning  of 
peaceful  coexistence  is  based  on  an  ex- 
amination  and  evaluation  of  more  than 

?;n?^  f  >?°^"'"^"'^'  ^^^-  ^d  articles 
from  the  Communist  Parties  of  the  world 
The  majority  of  the  documention  is  dated 
after  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  thus 
proving  what  many  of  us  have  long  main- 
tained; namely,  that  the  aims  and  goals 
of  the  Soviet  Communists  have  not 
changed.  This  documentation  proves 
conclusively  that  the  Communists  con- 
tinue to  look  on  peaceful  coexistence  as 
a  period  of  relative  calm  on  a  world- 
wide scale— to  provide  conditions  favor- 
able for  waging  a  many-pronged  offen- 
wSd '•  ^"'^  '''^^^'"  ^^^  non-Communist 

thSi^^^'"'"°''^'  ^^''-  ^"^"  P°"'^^  °"^ 

Peaceful  coexistence  creates  a  degree  of 
flexibility  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Com- 
miinlst  movement.  Inasmuch  as  It  allows  for 
harnessing  and  utilizing  many  forces  for  the 
revolutionary  cause.  In  providing  condN 
••itSI  ^r.?'^''^^  ^  the  diverse  fonns  of 
struggle,  peaceful  coexistence  acts  as  an 
accelerator  of  the  '■world  revolutionary  prep- 
ress. By  not  concentrating  all  the  re- 
troTrnrfv,""*  movement  In  any  one  direc- 
tion for  the  support  Of  any  single  objective, 
the  Communists  seek  to  implement  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  techniques  designed  to  over- 
throw established  governments  by  allowlnB 
a  maximum  degree  of  "leeway"  in  selecting 
the  weapons  of  struggle  to  be  used  at  a 
given  place  and  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Introduction  to  this 
important  volume  has  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Wolfe  notes  that  if 
we  assume  that  peace  and  peaceful  co- 
existence are  the  same  thing: 

Our  hopes  and  our  longings  are  likely  to 
betray  us  again  and  again  into  a  readinees 
to  be  deceived  by  those  who  have  sworn  the 
destruction  of  all  we  stand  for. 


^J^,^y^^  heartening  to  see  that  the 
Washington  Post  realized  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  volume  and  of  the  contri- 
bution made  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
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sociation  and  Professor  Allen  by  discus- 
sing the  book  In  an  editorial  on  August 
23.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  ask 
that  this  editorial  be  Included  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Allen  also  discusses  the  concept  of 
the  "new  Soviet  Man"  In  great  detail, 
pointing  out  how  the  Soviets  have  at- 
tempted to  remake  their  citizenry  into  a 
new  subservient  oog  in  the  wheel  of  the 
state. 

Another  important  chapter  of  this 
work  deals  with  the  theory  of  converg- 
ence. By  rnresenting  what  the  Com- 
munists themiselves  have  said  about  the 
possibilities  of  convergence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West,  the  study  clearly 
demonstrates  the  imreallstic  nat'jre  of 
the  oonvergence  arguments  we  hear  so 
frequently  In  this  country. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  point  out  that  this  study  examines 
In  great  detail  the  question  of  "wars  of 
national  liberation."  Certainly  this  dis- 
cussion is  a  valiiable  b«u±ground  to  the 
current  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  possible 
future  conflicts  of  a  similar  type  not  only 
In  Southeast  Asia  but  also  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

By  publishing  this  concise  volume,  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  made  a 
very  real  contribution  to  our  understand- 
ing at  the  nature  of  the  enemy  which  we 
face  In  the  cold  war,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  book  will  be  read  and  absorbed 
by  the  Members  of  this  House,  officials 
In  the  executive  branch,  and  by  the  citi- 
zenry at  large. 

The  editorial  referred  to  above,  fol- 
lows: 

COKnSTKMCK     FOR     WHAT? 

As  With  many  Individual  studies  of  the  So- 
viet doctrine  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  a 
new  report  prepared  for  the  American  Bar 
Aaaoclatlon  concludes  that  It  U  a  strategic 
umpon  designed  to  advance  Communist  am- 
bftlona.  Tbe  peace  and  coexistence  are  all 
•uppoaed  to  be  on  one  side;  tbe  Communists 
propoM  that  others  be  peaceful  while  they 
take  over  the  world  by  subversion,  "wars  of 
national  liberation"  and  other  measures  short 
of  all-out  military  conflict.  Richard  V.  Allen 
of  the  Georgetown  University  Center  for 
Strategic  Studies  documents  his  volumes 
with  Innumerable  quotations  from  Commu- 
nist authorltlee. 

There  will  be  lees  argument  over  such  con- 
clusions today  than  there  might  have  been 
five  or  10  years  ago  when  the  doctrine  was 
In  It*  flower.  Berlin,  the  Cuban  missile 
erlsU  and  the  tenaclotia  If  uneasy  Soviet  In- 
volvement wltb  the  "war  of  liberation"  In 
Vietnam  have  cut  through  the  veneer  of 
benign  motives.  Despite  strong  elements  of 
national  interest  In  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute, 
the  doctrinal  arguments  araf  at  least  In  part 
a  quarrel  over  the  means  of  vanquishing  the 
Wert. 

Mr.  Allen  does  not  reject  the  possibility 
that  at  some  future  point  forces  In  Soviet 
•odety  may  compel  a  change  of  purpose.  Nor 
would  he,  i^-eeumably.  deny  the  feasibility 
of  cooperation  between  the  West  and  the 
Cocununtets  on  certain  limited  mutual  ob- 
jectives. But  he  makes  clear  by  liberal  quo- 
tations from  such  experts  as  Mr.  Khrxishchev 
and  Mr.  Brezhnev  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
look  upcxi  "peaceful  coexistence"  as  a  device 
lor  promoting  victory  over  the  "Imperlallsta" 
In  an  unabated  class  struggle.  One  of  the 
xnoct  Interesting  parts  of  the  study  Is  a  lexi- 
con defining  what  the  Communists  mean  by 
•Mwnrmrracy,"  "peaceful  competition''  and 
otbar  phrane  they  have  appropriated. 

Tnxn  thk  It  does  not  follow  that  coexlst- 
•aca  Is  to  he  repudiated;  obviously,  to  the 


extent  that  they  are  not  annihilating  one 
another  In  a  nuclear  war.  the  oppK)elng  sldee 
are  coexisting.  There  Is  even  a  certain  tacit 
mutuality  of  Intereat  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  in  the  fact  that 
they  axe  both  superpowers.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  the  economic  and  poUtlCiU  evolution  In 
the  Soviet  Union  will  render  the  militant 
aspects  of  the  coexistence  doctrine  less  dan- 
gerous even  though  the  zealots  continue  to 
preach  It.  What  is  phiin,  however,  Is  that 
the  Communist  leaders,  f.ir  from  renouncing 
the  cold  war  which  ttiey  invented,  are  con- 
tinuing to  use  It  as  a  -strategic  tool.  One 
lmp>ortant  requirement  for  a  more  stable 
relationship.  Mr.  Alien  suggests,  is  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  have  our  own  goals  about  what 
kind  of  society  we  wish  to  see  as  clearly  In 
mind  as  the  Conununlsts  have  theirs  in  view. 


Upward  Bound  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  18.  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's Upward  Bound  program  is 
bringing  about  a  quiet  revolution  in 
secondary  education  throughout  the 
country.  The  program  reaches  those 
students  who  have  ability,  but  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  have  been 
deprived  of  good  schools  and  personal 
instruction.  Most  of  them  come  from 
environments  which  do  not  emphasize 
education  and  without  this  experience 
they  would  not  be  adequately  prepared 
to  go  to  college.  In  spite  of  these  handi- 
caps these  youngsters  have  shown  that 
they  are  sincerely  interested  in  getting 
a  good  education.  They  are  now  being 
given  the  opportunity  that  most  of  our 
youn?  people  take  for  granted. 

John  Hoy,  an  outstanding  educator,  is 
the  dean  of  admissions  at  Wesleyan 
University  which  is  adjacent  to  my  dis- 
trict. I  include  his  article  from  the 
AugiLst  25  edition  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  becau.se  I  think  it  shows 
very  well  the  effect  that  this  program  Is 
having: 

LUT     FOR     SxtTDENTS-      CHANCE     TO    MAKE     UP 

POR  Bad  Years 

(Note — Under  the  Upward  Botind  pro- 
gram teen-agers  too  poor  and  educationally 
deprived  to  hope  for  college  are  given  new 
Incentive.  Special  prc-coliege  courses  were 
arranged  for  20.000  of  them  Uiis  siunmer. 
Prof.  John  C.  Hoy,  Wesleyan  University's 
dean  of  admissions,  visited  many  Southern 
progirams  on  behalf  of  the  National  Scholar- 
ship Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  students.) 
(By  John  C.   Hoy) 

"Is  this  what  Is  struggling  to  be  said?" 

The  teacher  In  short  sleeves,  tie  loose, 
sweltering  in  the  lOO-degree  Alabama  heat, 
turned  an  Intense  gaze  toward  his  class 
of  eight  nth  grade  students  on  the  campus 
of  Miles  College  In  ■Birmingham.  Ala.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  a  staccato  of  complex 
reconstructions  of  the  sentence  on  the  black- 
board. The  complexities  of  the  new  trans- 
fermatlonal  grammar  were  wreetled  with 
elegantly. 

At  the  end  of  the  class  John  U.  Munro. 
dean  oif  Harvard  College,  smiled  and  said  to 
his  students:    "Lovely,   very   lovely."     Dean 


Mimro  Is  director  of  the  Miles  College  Up- 
ward Bound  program. 

The  new  approach  to  grammar  had  been 
neatly  placed  In  the  context  of  readings  from 
Frederick  Douglass,  and  the  students  eagerly 
reached  for  the  expression  of  his  and  their 
own  Ideas.  The  Immediacy  and  quality  of 
the  teaching  was  typical  of  that  found 
throughout  the  Deep  South  Upward  Bound 
programs. 

The  class  Is  representative  of  hundreds  In 
similar  eight-week  Upward  Bound  programs 
(sponsored  by  a  $27,000,000  grant  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity)  held  on  223 
campuses  across  the  nation  this  summer. 
Twenty  thousand  students  from  families 
With  poverty-level  Incomes  are  following 
2,000  others  enrolled  last  summer  in  18  pilot 
projects. 

The  aim  Is  to  motivate,  encourage,  and 
equip  students  to  shoot  for  higher  education. 
New  and  tmoonventional  approaches  are  en- 
couraged. All  the  students  are  able  but  at 
present  do  not  achieve  In  school. 

If  the  results  of  the  '65  effort  are  an  Indi- 
cation (75  percent  now  are  admitted  to  col- 
lege) the  program  Is  destined  to  shake  up 
many  ideas  in  secondary  education. 

How  does  an  eight-week  summer  session 
attempt  to  accomplish  so  much?  How  can 
students  who  fear  school  and  are  termed 
tough  to  handle  do  such  a  turn-around? 

First,  the  projects  are  aimed  at  action. 
Colleges  were  told  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  was  Interested  In  results,  not 
theory,  research,  or  traditional  methods.  The 
students  were  to  be  met  more  tlian  halfway 
and  to  be  challenged. 

Second,  freedom  In  staffing  the  programs 
permitted  directors  to  hire  the  best  pei-sou- 
uel  from  local  schools,  colleges,  and  other 
areas  where  teachers  are  traditionally  over- 
looked, 1  e.,  social  work,  psychology,  free- 
lance Journalists,  and  artists.  Teachers  are 
assisted  In  all  cases  by  undergraduate  as- 
sistants or  tutors  who  also  serve  as  dormi- 
tory advisers,  since  virtually  all  programs 
are  residential. 

AN  Are  OF  iNTENsrrr 

Third,  all  projects  have  an  air  of  Inten- 
sity and  urgency.  The  day  Is  long  and  packed 
full  with  a  variety  of  class  and  out-of-class 
activity.  In  order  that  the  pressure  of  the 
eight-week  session  not  be  deflated  on  retiun 
home,  all  programs  are  working  out  follow- 
up  arrangements  suited  to  their  respective 
clientele  ranging  from  urban  Birmingham  to 
rural  counties  In  Mississippi. 

In  all  the  programs  visited  In  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  intense  effort  was 
being  expended  In  the  area  of  verbal  skills, 
and  as  one  Alabama  A&M  teacher  put  It, 
"verbal  confidence." 

Because  students  are  being  encouraged  to 
express  their  own  ideas.  In  many  Instances 
for  the  first  time,  they  insist  that  classes  are 
the  most  exciting  part  of  the  program — a 
compliment  of  high  order  In  view  of  field 
trips  to  the  Huntsville,  Ala.,  space  center, 
museums.  New  Orleans  Jazz  concerts,  and  an 
Astro-Mets  game  in  Houston. 

One  girl  said:  "No  one  ever  commented  on 
my  written  work  before,  usually  I  never  get 
it  back.  I  get  comments  here,  and  I  am  taken 
very  seriously.  I  can't  let  a  teacher  who  does 
that  down." 

A  i>oll  of  student  opinion  at  Alabama  A&M 
College  showed  classes  In  first  place  as  the 
best  part  of  the  program. 

Parent  support  for  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram Is  a  key  to  Its  success.  On  Parents  Day 
at  Talladega  almost  every  parent  came  (many 
had  to  borrow  trucks  or  cars  to  come  In  from 
the  rural  counties) . 

After  the  Intensity  of  the  summer's  ex- 
perience, follow-up  during  the  year  will  be  a 
key  factor.  StlUman  College  (Alabama)  has 
AaXA  plans  for  Upward  Bound  clubs  In 
Birmingham  and  Tuscaloosa  which  will  meet 
every  Saturday,  and  once  a  month  students 
will  come  back  to  the  campus  for  special  pro- 


grams. Some  projects  will  have  full-time 
guidance  counselors  to  visit  the  schools  send- 
ing students  to  the  program.  They  will  work 
on  college  planning  and  "reentry"  into  their 
regular  school  routine. 

rEEE-WHEELINC  APPROACH 

In  spite  of  the  hectic  and  free-wheeling 
approach  to  packing  as  much  into  the  simi- 
mer's  luggage  as  possible,  teachers  are  deeply 
impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  learning 
going  on. 

Some  of  the  students  will  be  entering 
white  schools  for  the  first  time.  Coimselors 
are  attempting  to  help  students  prepare  for 
this  change. 

As  Upward  Bound  director,  Dr.  Ruth  Brad- 
ford of  Grambltng  College  (Louisiana)  put 
It:  "There  Is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  desegregation  and  Integration  and 
we  are  asking  some  of  these  students  to 
shoulder  an  enormous  burden.  I  am  deeply 
touched  by  their  willingness  to  do  so." 

Although  all  the  projects  were  to  be  Inte- 
grated, seven  of  the  eight  visited  In  the  South 
were  all-Negro.  For  the  first  thne  the  ma- 
jority of  students  encountered  white  teach- 
ers and  tutors. 

The  director  of  the  Talladega  College  proj- 
ect commented :  "During  the  first  three  weeks 
the  white  tutors  had  to  convince  the  stu- 
dents that  they  would  not  do  them  any  harm 
Now  our  Job  in  the  remaining  weeks  Is  to 
prove  to  these  students  that  they  can  be 
confident  in  the  help  offered  them." 

At  Tougaloo  College  several  girls  were  a 
week  late  entering  the  program  because  they 
were  hospitalized  from  the  gassing  in  Can- 
ton during  the  Meredith  march.  It  did  not 
take  them  long  to  catch  up.  The  Upward 
Bound  dropout  rate  Is  remarkably  low  ^  less 
than  5  percent)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most 
students  have  never  been  away  from  home 
One  girl  who  went  home  wrote  back  to  her 
counselor:  "Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know 
that  every  word  you  said  was  true.  And  I  am 
truly  sorry  I  didn't  come  back.  .  .  j  wish  I 
could.  Has  my  space  been  filled  yet?  I 
know  now  that  I  made  the  biggest  mistake  of 
my  life. 

•■■S-ou  never  realize  you've  made  a  mistake 
untU  after  It's  too  late.  I  know  there's  not 
a  possible  chance  I  could  come  back— is 
there?  1  just  needed  some  time  to  think 
things  over,  but  It's  too  late  now?" 

The  girl  has  been  readmitted. 

As  one  young  man  stated;  "I  didn't  know 
I  vras  capable  of  so  much,  and  there  la  so 
much  out  there  for  me  U  I  can  only  make 
up  for  the  bad  years." 

If  the  programs  In  the  Deep  South  are 
typical  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
may  have  begun  a  small  revoluUon  In  second- 
ary education. 
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does  nothing  constructive.  This  Is  a  Re- 
publican bUl,  both  imaginative  and  real- 
istic, and  I  am  proud  to  support  it  as  a 
Republican. 

"The  approach  we  have  taken  in  this 
legislation  is  more  than  a  RepubUcan 
approach;  It  Is  an  American  approach 
It  calls  upon  the  private  sector  to  help 
Government  and  provides  a  convenient 
means  through  which  this  can  be  done. 
It  IS  based  on  the  traditional  Republican 
belief — and  the  traditional  American  be- 
lief— that  the  Government  is  the  serv- 
ant, not  the  master  of  our  society.     It 
also  recognizes  that  every  element  of  the 
society  has  an  obligation  to  every  other 
element  to  contribute  to  the  general  wel- 
fare its   talents  and  resources.    Above 
aU,  this  legislation  is  realistic  and  for- 
ward looliing.    By  drawing  on  the  sys- 
tems analysis  techniques  developed  by 
our  sophisticated  industries,  it  proposes 
a  constructive  method  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion,  is  capable   of  coping  successfully 
with  some  of  the  vast  and  complex  prob- 
lems that  face  the  country. 

I  urge  its  prompt  consideration  by  the 
House. 


Airport   Problems 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  26,  1966 


Managing  the  Pablic  Business 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  25, 1966 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
proud  to  have  joined  in  sponsoring  the 
legislation  to  enlist  the  genius  of  private 
Industry  in  the  solution  of  great  public 
questions.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Morse]  in  taking  the  ' 
initiative  In  getting  this  proposal  orga- 
nized, shaped  into  a  bill,  and  Introduced. 

With  this  legislation,  we  lay  to  rest 
once  more  the  false  charge  that  ours  is 
merely  a  party  of  opposition  and  that  it 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  avia- 
tion Industry  is  currently  facing  the  big- 
gest threat  to  its  growth  in  its  entire 
history.  Both  commercial  and  general 
aviation  must  contend  with  crowded  air- 
ports, runway  shortages,  and  general  air 
and  ground  congestion. 

Lately,  this  problem  has  become  of 
such  an  emergency  nature  that  I  feel  it 
is  time  Congress  should  take  up  this  mat- 
ter immediately. 

To  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion that  is  before  us.  I  am  offering  for 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Boffey  that  appeared  in  the 
August  22  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

This  article  is  well  documented,  con- 
cise, and  presents  a  frightening  picture. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Clogged  Airports:  Congestion  at  Big  Hubs 
Now  Looms  as  Threat  to  Growth  of  Avia- 
tion— Airlines  Pad  Scheddxes,  Lose  Mil- 
lions as  Delays  Increase — Safbit 
Questions  Pop  Up— Crowds  on  Bunion 
Boulevard 

(By  Philip  M.  Boffey) 

Chicago.— All  the  airplanes  are  flying 
again— right  into  another  thunderhead. 

This  is  not  the  sudden  turbulence  of  a 
labor  dispute,  but  a  storm  of  major  propor- 
tions that  has  been  building  up  for  years 
Its  effects  already  are  being  felt  by  airports 
airlines  and  passengers,  and  the  worst  Is  yet 
to  come. 

The  trouble  Is  severe  congeetlon  at  the  na- 
tion's big  air  transport  hubs.  Airports  at 
many  of  the  nation's  principal  cities,  some 
of  them  built  or  expanded  only  recently  are 
strangling  In  traffic  undreamed  of  when  the 
Jet  age  began.  "Every  major  airport  In  the 
United  States  will  run  out  of  runway  capac- 
ity In  the  foreseeable  future  unless  they  do 
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something  about  It,"  says  E.  Thomas  Burn- 
ard.  executive  vice  president  of  the  Airport 
Operators  CouncU. 

The  airlines  have  been  forced  to  lengthen 
their  scheduled  flight  times  repeatedly  to  al- 
low for  weaving  In  and  out  of  clogged  traffic 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  air.  In  1940  a  pas- 
senger could  board  a  185-m.p.h.  DC-3  at  La 
Guardla  Airport  in  New  York  and  expect  to 
reach  Philadelphia  In  46  minutes  Today 
on  at  least  two  flights,  the  same  nonstop 
trip  from  Kennedy  International  Airport 
(which  is  closer  to  Philadelphia  than  Jjk 
Guardia)  U  scheduled  at  63  minutes— on  a 
550  m.p.h.  DC-8  fan  Jet.  Congestion  i.<!  one 
reason  for  the  stretchout. 

rRAZZLED    NERVES 

And  flights  may  take  a  lot  lonpor  than 
even  the  lengthened  schedules  show.  De- 
lays far  In  excess  of  scheduled  flight  times, 
are  growing  commonplace,  costing  the  air- 
lines tens  of  mlUlone  of  dollars  Ln  extra  op- 
erating expense,  robbing  new  high-speed  Jets 
of  their  efficiency  and  frazzling  the  nerves 
of  countless  passengers.  The  Increasing  con- 
gestion also  iB  breeding  new  air  safety  wor- 
ries In  some  quarters. 

The  problem  Is  people.  Since  the  davk-n  of 
the  Jet  age.  commercial  air  travel  has  drawn 
more  customers  than  most  experts  ever 
dreamed  It  would.  In  1965,  VS.  scheduled 
airlines  flew  51.6  billion  revenue  passenger 
miles  (one  paying  passenger  flown  one  mile) 
over  domestic  routes  compared  with  43  9  bil- 
lion in  1964  and  only  19.7  billion  In  1955, 
before  Jets  were  used.  It  la  predicted  that 
the  1965  total  may  be  doubled  by  1970. 
What's  more,  the  boom  In  air  cargo,  private 
and  business  flying  is  expected  to  coiitinue 
too. 

After  1970  the  crush  may  grow  worse. 
Around  then  airlines  will  be  operating  super- 
sonic Jet  transports  and  "Jumbo"  carriers 
capable  of  hauling  500  passengers  at  drastic- 
ally reduced  rates.  While  this  greater  ca- 
pacity might  seem  likely  to  trim  the  number 
of  flights,  these  new  aircraft  are  expected 
to  give  another  mighty  boost  to  air  travel, 
just  as  today's  convenUonal  Jete  did  after 
they  were  Introduced  In  the  late  1950s. 

Some  of  the  nation's  large  metropolitan 
airports  are  barely  able  to  cope  with  today's 
traffic,  much  less  the  crowds  of  the  future. 
The  predicament  of  many  is  exemplified  by 
one — O'Hare  International  Airport  the 
world's  busiest  terminal  since  1962.  when  a 
massive  expansion  program  was  completed. 

THE    COMPLETE    AIRPORT 

O'Hare,  Chicago's  principal  terminal,  has 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best-equipped  and 
befit-run  airports,  as  well  as  the  busiest.  It 
la  blessed  with  relatively  unencumbered  ap- 
proaches, ha«  more  runways  equipped  for 
instrument  landings  than  any  other,  and  Is 
the  only  airport  that  can  bring  in  two  planes 
simultaneously  on  Instrument   landings. 

But  despite  Its  vaunted  efficlencv.  O'Hare 
Is  slowly  choking  on  Its  mounting  traffic 
load.  It  logged  nearly  520.000  landings  and 
takeoffs  last  year,  a  world  record,  24%  more 
than  in  1962.  Some  21  million  passengers 
passed  through  Its  terminal,  up  667,  from 
1962.  In  good  weather,  the  airport  must 
strain  to  the  utmost  to  handle  takeoffs  and 
landings  occurring  once  every  20  seconde 
In  peak  periods.  In  bad  weather,  Jam-upe 
become  hopeless. 

On  one  particularly  foul  day  last  winter  88 
Incoming  planes  were  backed  up  in  four 
"stacks"  In  the  sky,  according  to  James  R 
Rugg,  a  veteran  Bupervlsor  In  the  O'Hare 
control  tower.  On  another  occasion  It  took 
the  pilot  of  an  empty  passenger  plane  3  hours 
and  55  minutes  Just  to  taxi  across  the  air- 
port after  a  snowstorm.  So  many  planes 
were  waiting  to  land  and  take  off  that  har- 
ried controllers  couldn't  let  the  taxiing  pilot 
waste  precloi;s  seconds  crossing  the  run- 
ways. 
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The  pressure  on  Pederal  Arlatlon  Agency 
controUers  In  the  O'Hare  tower  U  great.  A» 
at  other  btiay  airports  they  man  critical 
positions  only  for  an  hour  at  a  time  before 
taking  breathers  doing  less  demaDding  toslLS. 
The  "washout"  rate  for  controllers  la  astro- 
nomical; In  one  i>erlod  77.8%  of  all  the  men 
who  tried  to  transfer  to  O'Hare  from  other 
FAA  facilities  outside  Chicago  failed  to  make 
the  grade.  This  may  not  be  surprising  con- 
sidering the  demands  placed  on  controllers 
here,  where  roughly  half  of  all  the  pure  Jet 
aircraft  operated  by  the  nations  airlines 
touch  down  at  least  once  a  day. 

O'Hares  ground  control  radio  frequency  is 
sometimes  overwhelmed  by  the  traffic  load. 
At  6  p.m..  for  example,  no  less  than  20  flights 
are  scheduled  to  leave  their  gates  simultane- 
otisly  and  each  pilot  Is  trying  to  pet  the  tow- 
er's ear.  "It's  fnistrating.  Pretty  soon  you 
get  two  or  three  guys  keying  the  ml  ice  aiid 
you  CAn't  get  a  chance  to  talk  and  you  cant 
understand  anything.  You  Just  have  to  lay 
down  your  mike  and  walk  away,"  says  Don- 
ald R.  Kemmerllng.  a  supervisor. 

Such  congestion  at  many  airports  h.is  led 
to  continuing  "inflation"  or  "padding"  erf 
scheduled  flight  times,  as  airlines  seek  to  al- 
low for  delays.  Capt.  J.  D.  Smith,  director  of 
flight  safety  for  United  Air  Lines  says.  "It's  a 
helluva  big  cushion.  We  put  buffer  on  buf- 
fer ••  experience  dictates." 

In  fact,  says  Capt.  Smith,  fully  26 ~-  to 
38%  of  the  average  United  flight  schedule  is 
padding.  United  Is  the  unhappy  carrier  with 
the  snail's  pace  Jet  flights  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia. 

Even  these  big  chunks  of  padding  have 
falle4  to  reduce  delays  extending  well  beyond 
scheduled  flight  timee.  The  longest  of  these 
appear  to  be  at  Kennedy  and  O'Hare.  where 
two  and  three-hovir  waits  are  not  rarities. 
Newark  Airport,  however,  wins  the  dubious 
honor  of  having  the  highest  Incidence  of  de- 
lay In  proportion  to  flights  handled.  Accord- 
ing to  the  FAA,  a  whopping  42  7%  of  all  in- 
coming flights  were  delayed  last  year  at  the 
Newark  end  of  the  line.  The  Qgure  does  not 
Include  those  planes  whiofa  had  no  trouble 
getting  Into  Newark  but  were  delayed  at 
another  airport. 

The  FAA  estimates  that  delays  last  year  at 
the  asa  U.S.  airports  with  air  trafBc  control 
centers  cost  civil  and  military  carriers  $63.6 
million  in  direct  operating  costs.  More  than 
35%  of  the  total  delay  costs  were  incurred 
at  nine  airports,  among  them  the  biggest  and 
busiest  in  the  nation. 

Delays  at  Kennedy  cost  users  $6  8  million, 
and  at  O'Hare  the  figure  was  $6  5  million. 
Delays  at  seven  other  airports  cost  carriers 
mora  than  $1  million  each.  They  are.  In  or- 
der, Newark.  Love  Field  (Dallas).  La  Ouardla 
(New  York),  Atlanta.  Lambert  Field  (St. 
Iiouls),  Los  Angeles  International  and  Na- 
ttonal  (Washington,  D.C.). 

UlCrr  OI*  AVIATION  gbowth? 

The  airUnes  fret  over  the  Inconvenience  to 
their  passengers  as  well  as  the  rising  costs. 
Carl  A.  Benscoter,  executive  vice  president  of 
Mohawk  Airlines,  recently  Issued  a  public 
warning  that  "the  situation  is  becoming  In- 
tolerable" at  Kennedy.  On  April  28,  four  of 
Mohawk's  seven  flights  out  of  Kennedy  sat 
on  the  runway  tot  more  than  sin  hour  apiece 
awaiting  takeoff  clearance.  Oeorge  Keck. 
president  of  United,  recently  told  stockhold- 
ers the  airline  faces  "a  critical  situation"  in 
ao  major  cities  and  warned  that  i;  uncor- 
rected, congestion  could  "be  a  limiting  factor 
In  the  growth  potential  we  know  to  be 
present." 

The  carriers  are  deeply  concerned  that  air- 
port congeetloo  will  undermine  advances  in 
aircraft  technology.  Mohawk,  for  example. 
baa  bad  a  partlculartj  frustrating  experience 
with  Its  fleet  ot  speedy  BAC  111  two-engine 
Jets.  Ths  BAO  111  U  one  of  several  new 
types  of  Jets  designed  ta  operate  proflUbly 
on  short-haul  trips. 


The  BAC  ill  has  a  cruising  spveed  of  550 
m  ph..  but  in  the  first  qaartcr  this  year  Mo- 
hawk's fleet  of  five,  hiimpered  by  delays,  aver- 
aged only  231  m  p  h  frDm  trate  to  gate.  The 
5  15  p  m  flight  from  Kennedy  to  Syracu.se. 
NY.  nveraged  198  m  p  h  — only  36  "„  of  its 
cruising  speed  "This  calls  for  special  ac- 
tion, pronto,  if  the  trvje  putentlaJ  of  these 
small  Jets  l.s  to  be  re■,^I;^ed,"  comments  Air 
Tran.sport  World,  a  trude  magazine. 

This  problem  may  ^ow  more  acute  as  the 
airlines  continue  to  turn  in  their  remaining 
propeller  uucraft  for  more  jets.  And  the  air- 
liners ca.n  only  cringe  at  the  vision  of  a 
supersonic  transport  of  the  70s  crossing  the 
continent  in  lesjs  than  two  hours — and  then 
circling  Ita  des'ination  for  another  hour  or 
so.  waiting  to  land. 

ON  A  rrcHTROPe 

Some  bti.'^lnpss  and  commercial  pilots,  con- 
cerned about  the  increasing  p<:)nResllon.  have 
sounded  safety  alarms.  Leonard  Kmlecek, 
secret.iry  of  the  40-membor  Chicago  Area 
Pilots  As.soclatlon.  believes  that  the  volume 
of  aircralt  handled  at  O'Hiu'e  Is  so  great  that 
there  l-s  little  margin  for  humiin  or  mechani- 
cal error.  "Though  mo.st  airline,  city  and 
FAA  officials  argue  that  O'Hare  Ls  completely 
safe,"  he  siiys.  "it  reminds  me  of  a  man  on  a 
crowded  tli?htrope  saying  that  it  is  safe  be- 
cau.=e  nolx-dy  hrus  fallen  olf — so  far" 

Elsewhere  btislness  pilots  have  had  some 
close  c;i!l5.  often  because  they  cannot  carry 
enough  fuel  to  enable  them  to  circle  landing 
fields  during  long  delays. 

Business  and  Commercial  .\viation.  another 
trivde  publication,  said  recently  that  "long 
delays  are  growing  common"  and  claimed 
that  "more  than  a  few  of  the  fuel-limited 
business  Jets  are  calling  in  for  priority  (one 
step  below  dechiring  an  emergency)  to  avoid 
holding  or  to  expedite  the  approach."  The 
magazine  s.iys  one  of  l*s  readers,  waiting  45 
minutes  to  take  off  at  Newark,  witnessed  the 
landing  of  a  JetStar  without  enough  fuel  left 
to  taxi  to  the  ramp,  the  landing  of  a  Sabre- 
Uner  with  only  200  pounds  of  fuel  renialning 
and  the  departure  (.f  a  I^ear  Jet  from  the 
takeoff  line  for  refueling. 

Doesn't  all  this  add  up  to  a  threat  to  air 
safety''  Says  Archie  League,  director  of  the 
FAA's  air  traffic  service;  "The  more  airplanes 
in  a  given  anu>unt  of  air  space  tlie  greater  the 
congestion  and  also  the  greater  tlie  possibility 
of  collision.  But  that  is  what  air  traffic  con- 
trol Is  all  about." 

Fl-OW  CON-TT50L  HELPS 

Mr.  League  notes  that  the  F.\.A's  control 
centers  delay,  hold,  or  Impose  "flow  control" 
to  prevent  dangerous  oversaturatlon  of  traf- 
fic In  a  gl.en  area.  This,  of  course,  often 
requires  the  FAA  to  sacrifice  on-time  ar- 
rivals and  dep;u-tiu-es  in  order  to  further 
safety. 

As  for  O'Hare.  ofBclals  maintain  there  Is 
no  dani;er  even  when  scores  of  planes,  sep- 
arated by  1,000  feet  of  altitude,  are  circling 
in  the  "stacks"  in  the  sky.  Carl  Eck,  air 
safety  specialist  with  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association,  says  OUare's  procediu'es  are 
"adequate  and  safe." 

All  agree,  however,  that  O'Hare  is  crowded, 
to  say  the  least.  J  P.  (Pat)  Dunne,  airport 
manager,  says  its  traffic  load  is  running 
five  to  ten  years  ahe.id  of  predictions  by 
"the  socalled  experts."  Thl.s  has  led  to  con- 
gestion not  only  on  the  runways  and  In  the 
air  around  O'Hare  and  other  major  hubs,  but 
in  the  airline  terminals  themselves. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  doing  to  crowd  O'H.^re's 
huge,  sprawling  terminal  complex.  It  Is  so 
big  that  a  passenger  getting  oil  a  flight  at 
one  end  of  the  terminal's  long  fingerlike  ex- 
tensions may  have  to  walk  up  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  along  its  "bunion  Ixiulevards" 
(the  main  through  corridors)  to  board  an- 
other flight  at  the  tip  of  another  distant 
"finger"  Trudging  along  a  bunion  boule- 
vard, a  footsore  Gorgie  Jessel  quips:  "Coming 


Into  O'Hare  Is  like  landing  In  Cincinnati  and 
walking  to  Chicago." 

The  terminal  is  a  city  in  Its  own  right. 
About  12.000  people  are  employed  in  the 
complex.  Including  one  man  who  does  noth- 
ing but  replace  an  average  of  875  telephone 
direct<jries  a  week.  Six  restaurants  and  cafe- 
terias, three  cocktail  lounges,  seven  stand-up 
liquor  bars  and  six  stand-up  suack  bars  can 
serve  2.400  people  at  a  sitting — or  sianding, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

THET    NFVEE    SEE    TOWN 

O'Hare  Is  so  self-contained  that  many  busi- 
nessmen fly  in.  conduct  deals  over  a  drink  or 
dinner,  and  fly  out  nt'ain  without  ever  going 
into  Chicago.  Or  they  stay  in  one  of  tlie 
motels  that  have  sprung  up  around  the  air- 
port  and   conduct   business   there. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  complex,  O'Hare's 
terminal  facilities  are  taxed  "everywhere, 
from  the  rest  rooms  to  the  bars."  says  Her- 
bert H.  Howell,  planning  chief  for  Cliicago's 
aviation  department.  Sample:  A  monumen- 
tal traffic  Jam  the  Sunday  after  Thanksgiving, 
■when  cars  backed  up  5' 2  miles  trying  to  get 
Into  the  airport. 

Tliere  are  many  partial  remedies  offered 
to  ease  the  congestion  that  afflicl.s  O'Hare  and 
other  major  air  transport  centers:  Tlie  de- 
velopment of  high-speed  rail  transportation 
to  carry  short-haul  passengers  (already 
planned  in  the  Northeast) :  more  non-stop 
flights  to  medium-sized  cities,  removing  some 
of  the  traffic  from  the  bigger  airports:  and 
separate  airports  for  bnsiness  and  private 
planes,  a  proposal  which  evokes  considerable 
opposition  from  non-airline  flying  interests. 

But  any  real  solution,  according  to  most 
experts,  must  include  an  Immediate  program 
to  expand  some  existing  airports  and  build 
others.  According  to  the  Airport  Operators 
Council,  the  American  Association  of  Airport 
Executives  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Aviation  Officials,  some  $2  billion  will 
have  to  be  spent  over  the  next  4  years  If 
this  Is  to  be  done. 

These  groups  have  been  hoping  to  get  about 
30%  of  this  total,  or  roughly  $600  million, 
from  the  Federal  Government.  They  seem 
doomed  to  disappointment:  bills  currently  In 
Congress  call  for  Federal  aid  to  airports  to- 
taling less  than  $300  million  over  the  next 
4  years — and  It's  not  a  certainty  that  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  that  much.  Also,  the 
Administration  Is  Inclined  more  to  cut  back 
on  airport  aid  programs  than  to  expand  them. 
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Vietnam  Gets  the  Goods:   An  Exclusive 
Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'iENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  26,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  amidst  the  criticisnLs  of  weapon 
ami  supply  shortages  in  'Vietnam,  I  wLsh 
to  take  note  of  one  segment  of  the  mili- 
tary effort  which  has  gone  well  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  Those  responsible  for 
the  movement  of  supplies  and  equipment 
to  this  distant  land — the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  transportation  indus- 
tiT — certainly  have  not  waivered  In  "de- 
livering the  goods." 

During  my  recent  inspection  of  logis- 
tical management  in  Vietnam  diulng  the 
month  of  July.  I  saw  first  hand  the  value 
of  this  accomplishment  at  ports,  airfields, 
and  supply  lines. 


/^ 


1^ 


In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  an  article  in  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, a  Cahners  publication,  which  deals 
thoroughly  and  completely  with  the  huge 
task  of  getting  material  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  fighting  men  in  'Vietnam. 
Harry  Tennant,  author  of  the  article, 
has  documented  the  subject  well,  as  I 
learned  on  my  recent  trip.  The  Cahners 
people  are  to  be  congratulated  for  point- 
ing out  that  this  massive  job  has  not  only 
been  well  done  but  has  been  accomplished 
without  the  administration  having  to 
impose  any  stiff  t/ansportation  rcgula- 
tioiis.  As  'Vincent  F.  Caputo.  Defense 
Department  transpoii,  head  says,  we  have 
made  a  heavy  buildup  on  a  crash  basis 
without  imposing  emergency  controls. 
The  article  follows: 

From    oxen    to    computer,    the    transport 
complexities    that    have    been    overcome    in 
fighting   this   nation's   greatest   single   long- 
distance  w.ar  are  phenomenal.     For  the  lo- 
gistics system  employed  In  moving  men  and 
goods  in  the  'Vietnam  conflict  is  altogether 
as   sophisticated   as   the   weapons    it    moves. 
Among  other  things,  it  keeps  air  transports 
carrying  men  and  materiel  flying  six  minutes 
apart   across   the   Pacific   while  making  full 
use  of  more  than  370  Military  Sea  Transix>rt 
Service  vessels.     And  it  would  take  an  army 
of  statisticians  to  determine  how  many  tons 
are  moving  hourly  in  this  country  by  train, 
truck,   domestic   water  carrier  and  pipeline. 
There  have  been   only  two  major  hitches 
thus  far.     One  is  the  port  conge-stion  at  the 
Vietnam  end   where   there   is   a  shortage   of 
harbor  and  berthing  space.  Inadequate  port 
facilities,   and  often   not  enough  stevedores 
to  tmload   the  cargo.      (Defense  transporta- 
tion people  think  it  unfair  that  they  should 
be  criticized  for  this  set  of  circumstances  so 
Inherent  to  an  underdeveloped  country  after 
they  have  "delivered  the  goods")     The  other 
problem  is  that  distribution  of  supplies  has 
been  disrupted,  requiring  diversion  and  re- 
routing, as  a  result  of  the  recent  antl-Saigon 
government  demonstrations  in  the  military 
headquarters  city  of  Danang. 

Outlines  for  this  country's  huge  transport 
effort  have  long  been  set.  Out  of  bitter  les- 
sons learned  In  other  conflicts  has  come  a 
system  which  thoroughly  Integrates  the 
functions  of  the  three  services  and  those  of 
their  civilian  counterparts  In  one  of  the  most 
efficient  operations  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  is  un- 
derstandably proud  of  this  feature  of  the 
■war  effort  and  has  repeatedly  defended  It 
against  censure,  both  through  the  public 
press  and  in  Congress,  with  the  counter- 
charge that  any  talk  of  a  shipping  shortage 
is  "absurd."  For  one  thing,  he  need  not  do 
any  prodding  in  this  area  because  there  have 
been  few  bottlenecks  on  the  transportation 
side.  Problems  are  ironed  out  before  they 
reach  the  worrisome  stage. 

Mr.  McNamara's  chief  troubleshooter, 
DODs  Director  for  Transportation  and  'Ware- 
housing Policy  Vincent  P.  Caputo,  at  the  first 
sign  of  any  disorder  contacts  the  service  and 
Joint  stafif  transportation  representative  and 
the  single  managers.  Foreseeing  trouble, 
such  as  the  possibility  of  a  ship  walk-out,  he 
Carefully  lays  plans— in  this  case  for  the  best 
use  of  maritime  labor  who  have  continued  to 
load  Vietnam  supplies  In  spite  of  picket  lines. 
As  the  world's  largest  corporate  organiza- 
tion, the  Defense  Department  naturally  has 
one  of  the  largest  transportaUon  budgets. 
And  It  is  on  the  three  freight-moving  agen- 
cies covered  by  that  budget — the  Military 
Airlift  Command,  the  MlllUry  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service,  and  the  year -old  MiliUry 
Traffic  Management  and  Terminal  Service — 
that  Mr.  McNamara.  Mr.  Caputo  and  close  to 
300.000  fighting  men  must  depend. 


These  agencies  function  in  va«tly  differ- 
ent manner  In  fulfllUng  their  duties.  MAC 
is  made  up  of  100.000  men.  After  a  long  poet- 
'World  'War  II  history  highlighted  by  the 
spectacular  Berlin  Airlift,  thla  unit  (then 
known  as  the  Military  Air  Transf>ort  Serv- 
ice) has  moved  with  such  success  that  Its 
C-141  Starlifter,  the  fi.rst  military  Jet  de- 
signed solely  for  troop  and  cargo  transport 
operations,  has  moved  to  the  glamour  pages. 
Another  cargo  workhorse,  the  C-135,  which 
has  moved  heavy  loads  of  cargo  from  inland 
points  to  Vietnam,  is  now  being  phased  out 
of  service  and  it  is  the  C-141.  which  Joined 
the  MAC  fleet  less  than  a  year  ago,  that  is 
the  backbone  of  what  MAC  calls  it^s  "Red  Ball 
Expres.?,"  which  hauls  Army  cargo.  Pat- 
terned after  U\e  logistics  supply  line  of 
World  ^ar  II,  when  vitually  needed  supplies 
were  trucked  across  the  continent  on  an 
around-the-clock  b.asis,  the  "Express"  has 
updated  it.s  operation  to  carr>'  out  its  Viet- 
nam role. 

John  M.  Malloy,  Deputy  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  for  Procurement,  has  dusted  off 
the  old  World  War  II  plan,  substituting 
planes  for  trucks,  and  has  s-Dme  impressive 
results  to  show.  Twenty-four  hour  use  of 
construction  and  materials  hauling  equip- 
ment with  little  or  no  time  for  preventive 
maintenance  has  multiplied  the  need  for 
sp.are  parts.  The  same  holds  true  for  air- 
craft and  automotive  parts  and  the  Express 
handles  components  for  fighter  aircraft, 
helicopters,  tanks,  bulldozers  and  trucks  as 
well  as  materials-hauling  equipment. 

"Spare  p.arts.  in  most  instances,"  Mr.  Mal- 
loy said,  "were  available  but  getting  them 
to  the  man  who  needed  them  was  the  big 
problem.  To  cope  with  this  emergency  the 
Jet-age  'Red  Ball  Express'  was  organized 
with  a  fleet  of  Jet  transports  carrying  pri- 
ority spare  parts  and  equipment,  all  marked 
with  the  Red  Ball." 

The  idea  behind  this  World  War  II  scheme 
(when  the  trucks  were  given  a  priority 
rating  and  identified  by  a  red  ball  marking 
on  the  bumper)  was  to  have  the  needed 
parts  in  the  needed  pliice  within  168  hours 
or  seven  days.  Malloy  points  out  that  de- 
fense contract  awards  for  Vietnam  during 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  1966  totaled  $15.57 
billion,  of  which  the  most  essential  Items 
were  sent  via  the  Red  Ball  Express. 

The  C-141S  now  carry  supplies  to  South- 
east Asia  from  two  Air  Force  bases  on  the 
Ea-st  Coast,  at  Dover,  Del.,  and  Charleston, 
S.C,  as  well  as  two  In  CaUfornla:  Travis 
near  San  Francisco,  and  Norton,  near  San 
Bemadlno.  Norton  only  recently  began  air- 
lift operations  to  the  war  front  when  43,000 
pqunds  of  cargo  departed  on  a  24-hour  flight 
to  Saigon. 

With  its  160-foot  wing  span  and  143-foot 
long  fuselage,  the  C-141  can  haul  more  than 
30  tons  nearly  4,000  miles.  Equally  import- 
ant is  its  ability  to  load  or  unload  its  cargo 
In  15  minutes. 

Still  to  come  Is  the  giant  C-5A  transport 
which  Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes,  Jr.,  MAC  com- 
mander, hopes  to  have  In  operation  by  1969. 
To  be  built  by  Lockheed  In  Marietta.  Ga.,  the 
C-5A  will  be  capable  of  carrying  upwards  of 
a  quarter  million  pounds  more  than  3,000 
miles  nonstop.  With  lesser  loads  its  range 
can  be  extended  to  more  than  5,000  miles. 

Considering  its  tremendous  cargo  capacity, 
military  planners  expect  C-5A  operational 
costs  to  average  about  four  cents  less  than 
the  corresponding  figure  for  the  C-141,  11 
cents  less  than  the  C-135  and  about  18  cents 
lower  than  the  much  slower  propoller-drlven 
C-124  Globemaster,  also  being  phased  out  of 
MAC  service. 

The  C-5A  is  a  genuine  breakthrough  in 
tem-.s  of  bulk  cargo  loads.  According  to  Gen 
Estes.  MAC  moved  15,500  troops  from  Texas 
to  Germany  during  "Operation  Big  Lift"  In 
October,  1963.  "We  used  204  aircraft  flying 
234  missions,   and  completed  the  lift  in  63 
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hours.    By  way  of  comparison.  42  C-5As  could 
have  done  the  same  Job  In  13  hours  " 

MAC'S  commander  believes  that  the  proper 
mixing  of  C-141  and  C-5A  aircraft  would 
meet  the  moet  exacting  transportation  re- 
quirement the  military  can  anticipate— the 
airlifting  of  large  combat  forces  and  equijy- 
ment  to  Europe  or  the  Far  East,  or  in  tK)tl» 
directions,  at  the  same  time. 

Meanwhile,  Robert  H.  Charles.  Assistant  AF 
Secretary  for  Installations  and  Logistlcj;  to- 
day terms  Saigon's  Tan  Son  Nhut  the  busiest 
airfield  in  the  world.  He  said  AF  pilou  havs 
earned  more  than  667,000  troops  and  de- 
hvered  over  265-000  tons  of  cargo.  "Each 
day  approximately  225  MAC  transports  are 
in  the  air  over  routes  connecung  the  U  3 
and  several  Pacific  locations  and  every  six 
minutes,  somewhere  along  the  immen.se  span 
of  the  Pacific,  an  AP  transport  touches 
down.'' 

Charles  says  the  need  for  airlifting  high 
priority  cargo  "rose  sharply"  in  1965  and 
that  by  December  more  than  12,000  ton* 
per  month  were  required.  Last  year's  Pa- 
cific airlift  totaled  more  than  96,500  tons 
of  cargo  and  more  than  275,000  passengers 
By  comparison,  80,000  tons  of  cargo  and 
215,000  passengers  were  airlifted  during  the 
three  years  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

Supplementing  the  use  of  Government- 
owned  aircraft  are  flights  operated  by  com- 
mercial airlines  under  contract  with  MAC. 
Pan  American.  Flying  Tiger.  Seaboard' 
World  and  Continental  Airlines  have  been 
among  the  most  active  participants  in  the 
military  airlift,  and  Trans  World  will  begin 
flying  22  roundtrips  a  month  between  the 
U.S.  and  Saigon  in  July.  Although  t,lAG 
pays  the  airlines  less  than  their  rates  for 
commercial  service,  they  realize  a  profit  be- 
cause of  the  high  utilization  of  their  aircraft. 
But.  while  air  travel  to  Vietnam  is  fast  and 
.sometimes  glamorous.  It  nonetheless  U  still 
expensive,  restricted  to  the  relaUvely  small 
size  of  the  airplane  and  limited  to  the  num- 
ber of  airfields  available. 

Currently  with  thousands  of  plants  and 
factories  across  the  U.S.  again  geared  to  the 
war  effort,  more  than  half  a  million  tons 
of  supplies  flow  out  each  month  to  the 
battle  area.  Except  for  high-priority  items 
which  can  travel  by  air.  mobt  cargo  must 
go  by  ship. 

In  fact,  every  day  about  170  ships  belong- 
ing to  or  chartered  by  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  are  on  their  way  to 
or  coming  back  from  Vietnam.  In  their 
holds  they  carry  virtually  everything  imag- 
inable—boots  and  beer,  toilet  paper  and 
tanks,  helicopters  and  helmets.  And  they 
carry  the  troopo  that  will  tise  the  equip- 
ment. Best  estimates  now  are  that  nearly 
98  percent  of  all  supplies  and  two  out  of 
three  soldiers  destined  for  the  Far  East 
travel  by  ship. 

The  vast  Job  of  controlling  these  vessels 
belongs  to  MSTS.  the  Navy's  "single  man- 
ager" for  providing  sea  transportation  for 
all  the  armed  servicee.  Commanded  by  Vies 
Admiral  Glynn  R.  Donaho,  MSTS  currently 
has  control  or  operation  of  413  vesseU,  a 
large  portion  being  commercial  ships  under 
government  contract.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  these  have  been  sailing  on  a  stormy  sea 
of  discontent. 

Normally,  the  task  of  delivering  military 
goods  falls  on  U.S. -flag  lines  and  thev  do,  in 
fact,  carry  moet  of  the  tonnage.  For 'the  ag- 
ing fleet  of  tramp  steamers,  which  are  avail- 
able for  special  charter,  additional  military 
volume  Is  a  welcome  find.  The  same,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  with  the  14  subsid^ed 
steamship  companies  and  their  340  Uners. 
Since  most  of  them  operate  regular  trade 
routes  on  tight  schedules,  they  have  had 
to  forego  more  lucrative  commerical  con- 
tracts In  order  to  carry  defense  carge. 
Foreign  flag  lines.  In  turn,  are  picking 
up    the    commercial    contracto,    and    UA 
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cwTlera  make  no  secret  of  their  fear  that 
when  the  crlsla  In  Vietnam  Is  ended  the 
iMulneea  will  be  hard  to  get  beclc. 

According  to  best  estlmatee,  transpacific 
•hlpmenta  on  U^.  shlpe  have  recently  been 
averaging  close  to  60  percent  war  goods, 
ft«  Increase  of  from  20  to  30  percent  over 
a  year  ago.  Like  the  airlines,  the  ship  op- 
erators say  the  Government  pays  much  less 
tluui  commercial  Shlp>pers  for  their  service. 
And  In  a  further  cost-cutting  step.  MST3 
beginning  July  1  Will  purchase  ship  space 
Itirough  competitive  bidding  between  indi- 
vidual lines.  Instead  of  negotiating  rates  with 
sarrler  conferences.  DOD  offlclaJs  expect  a 
26%  saving  as  a  result  of  this  change. 

The  ship  lines,  of  course,  are  not  legally 
obligated  to  accept  any  set  amount  of  gov- 
•rnment  business  although  commercial  ships 
•ould  be  "drafted"  into  service  under  MST3 
control.  This  Is  considered  highly  unliicely, 
•specially  now  that  more  than  75  World  War 
n  freighters  have  been  reactivated  from  the 
Fsserve  mothball  fleet  and  another  25  are 
due  In  service  by  late  spring. 

There  Is  widespread  concern  among  steam- 
ship experts  that  a  disaster  could  befall  the 
transportation  Industry  if  more  attention  13 
aot  given  to  the  merchant  fleet  in  the  current 
struggle.  This  fear  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
BO  additional  shlpe  are  being  built.  No  one 
ia  bold  enough  to  believe  the  giant  airlift 
•ould  do  the  task  alone. 

Plgures  show  that  to  keep  the  nearly 
800.000  Vietnam  flghtlng  men  (plus  another 
100,000  men  In  other  sections  of  Southeast 
Asia)  In  material  and  equipment,  MSTS  has 
•nlarged  Its  fleet  through  charters  and  ves- 
sels from  the  mothball  fleet  to  more  than 
400  ships.  But  shipping  men  compare  this 
to  the  Korean  conflict.  They  say  the  vessels 
taken  out  of  mothballs  are  now  years  older 
than  when  they  entered  the  Korean  War, 
and  supply  lines  are  much  longer. 

Palling  somewhere  In  the  middle  between 
(1)  MAC-MSTS  operations  and  (2)  coordina- 
tion, direction  and  management  of  the  flow 
ot  men  and  materiel  to  the  proper  destina- 
tlozi.  Is  the  newest  of  the  three  "single  man- 
afers"  for  military  transportation— the  Mili- 
tary TrafBc  Management  and  Terminal 
Service. 

Historically,  this  command  came  into  being 
a  year  ago  when  Secretary  McNamara.  em- 
ploying the  foresight  he  is  sometimes  criti- 
elasd  for  possessing,  instructed  Army  Ma  J. 
0«B.  John  J.  Lane  to  consolidate  the  man- 
agement  and  operation  of  military  traffic, 
land  transportation  and  common-user  ter- 
minals within  the  contlnentsil  United  States. 

The  charter  handed  to  Gen.  Lane  gave  him 
broad  powers.  In  essence.  It  directs  him  to 
control  and  supervise  all  functions  pertain- 
ing to  the  procurement  and  use  of  freight 
and  passenger  transportation  service  within 
ttie  continental  48  states.  This  Includes 
BSgotlatlons  with  commercial  for-hlre  com- 
panies. Including  rail,  highway,  air.  In- 
land waterways,  coastwise  and  Intercoastal 
carriers. 

Also,  he  controls  the  movement  of  cargo 
and  passengers  into  appropriate  air  and 
ocean  termlDals  In  order  to  meet  the  avail- 
ability of  air  and  sea  lift.  Previously,  this 
had  been  an  area  of  divided  authority  with 
unclear  lines  of  responsibility  resulting  In 
duplication  and  overlap.  What  is  Important 
here  Is  that  imCTS  now  has  control  over 
military  traffic  into  air  terminals  and  into 
and  through  ocean  ports. 

The  last  of  the  continental  US.  (CONUS) 
functions  is  direction  of  the  Defense  Rail 
Interchange  Fleet  operation.  DRIF.  as  It  Is 
eallsd,  la  composed  of  military -owned  rolling 
stock  rsglstsred  for  Interchange  service  op- 
srationa.  Although  the  fleet  is  comprised 
at  both  psMsngtr  and  freight  equipment. 
trslcht  ears  make  up  ths  largest  segment 
and  tlureby  require  the  greatest  effort  to 
•ontrol. 

Tl»e  latest  tally  shows  there  are  5,276  cars 


In  the  Interchange  fleet  Including  2.,')90  gen- 
eraJ  purpose  tank  cars.  756  special  purpcse 
tank  cars.  931  heavy  duty  flat  c;u-s,  896  de- 
fense freight  box  cars.  95  other  box  cars  and 
eight  gondola  cars.  All  are  strongly  geared 
to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Understandably  MTMTS  does  not  publi- 
cize shipments  for  Vietnam  artd  other  are.is 
where  supplies  are  needed  to  m.'ilntaln  troops. 
But  some  figures  showing  the  magnitude  of 
its  operations  in  the  first  year  may  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  big  Job  in  Asia.  For  in- 
stance, the  Command: 

(1)  Cojitracted  for  the  movement  of  1.3 
million  passengers  traveling  in  groups  of  1.5 
or  more,  (Smaller  groups  or  Individuals  are 
still  handled  by  their  respective  services,) 

(2)  Directed  the  movement  of  close  to  10 
million  tons  of  car^o  through  ocean.  Gulf 
and  Great  Likes  ports. 

(3)  Monitored  key  ocean  terminals  on  the 
east,  west  and  Gulf  coasts  In  addition  to  su- 
pervwins;  more  than  $50  million  in  steve- 
doring contracts  and  related  activities. 

(4)  Managed  the  movement  of  $350  million 
worth  of  household  goods  throughout  the 
world  for  DOD  personnel. 

What  this  amounts  to  In  dollars  and  cent.-; 
is  that  MTMTS  during  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion was  responsible  for  the  expend  it  lue  of 
$1,3  billion  of  the  Defen.se  transportation 
budget,  a  signiflcant  portion  going  toward 
*he  supply  and  re-supply  of  U  S.  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

Considering  that  the  total  DOD  traii.^por- 
tation  appropriation  runs  between  9-2  billion 
and  $3  billion,  this  means  that  MTMTS.  the 
newest  of  tiie  three  transportation  agencies, 
is  respon.sible  for  manatting  the  Largest 
chunk.  It  means,  too.  that  thl.";  Command 
has  had  to  t.ike  over  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  M.^C  and  MSTS.  a  fact  that  at 
times  has  been  difTunilt  for  either  to  accept. 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  big  problenis  fac- 
ing Vincent  Caputo.  As  a  major  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  three  agencies  and  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  on  transportation  mat- 
ters, it  is  his  lot  to  see  that  neither  MAC, 
MSTS  nor  MTMTS  becomes  £hort-sight«d  in 
its  operations.  Eacli.  of  cour.se.  thinks  in 
terms  of  its  own  Oimmand  and  wants  to 
show  the  respective  service  Secretary  that  Its 
responsibility  Is  the  mast  Important  of  the 
three. 

The  size  of  the  Job  in  Vietnam  can  be 
seen  from  an  assortment  of  reports  prixluced 
by  the  Defense  Department.  In  the  final 
five  months  of  last  yeiu-  a  total  of  3.200.360 
tons  of  war  goods  was  shipped  by  water  from 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  des- 
tined for  Southeast  Asia.  The  shipments 
were  divided  about  like  this:  Atlantic  ports. 
15.8%  or  504.832  tons;  Gulf,  14  1<^c  or  450,- 
085  tons;  and  Pacific,  70,1%  or  2.245.393  tons. 
(To  Vietnam  directly.  355.875  tons  went  from 
Atlantic  ports,  342,802  from  Gulf  ports,  and 
1,307,577  from  Pacific  ports,  with  lesser 
amounts  from  each  range  sent  to  Thailand, 
Sublc  Bay  In  the  Philippines,  Guam,  Okina- 
wa, Japan,  and  Korea  ) 

Some  DOD  officials,  basing  their  estimates 
on  what  Is  assumed  to  be  a  projected  ten- 
year  period  (military  transport  people  never 
plan  on  a  .-hort.  Hitler-type  blitzkrieg),  have 
estimated  railroad  car  requirements  for  de- 
fense needs  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year.  They  esUmate  a  total  of  51.690  rail 
cars  needed  from  January  to  June — consid- 
erably higher  than  the  36.481  actually  used 
In  the  same  period  last  year.  Tliese  figures 
apply  to  all  railroads,  althovigh  the  western 
carriers  are  used  the  most  extensively  since 
the  bulk  of  the  shipments  are  consigned 
through  West  Coast  ports. 

Defense  officials  have  carefully  avoided  any 
part  In  the  Capitol  Hill  battle  over  freight 
car  shortages.  This  Is  because  the  arrange- 
ment between  DOD  and  the  carriers  through 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  has 
given  the^  military  adequate  hauling  space. 
While  Brfg.  Gen.  Raymond  C.  Conroy.  com- 


mander of  the  western  area  for  MTMTS. 
has  shown  concern  over  the  commercial  car 
shortage.  Gen.  Lane  agreed  some  months  ago 
that,  although  the  number  of  cars  available 
will  continue  to  decrease,  "the  fact  that  the 
new  replacement  cars  are  of  greater  carrying 
capacity"  will  do  the  Job.  Piggyback  and 
containerlzation  will  also  aid  in  relieving  tlie 
situation,  he  said. 

•'Since  a  limited  engagement,  such  as 
prompted  the  present  build-up,  does  not 
require  any  significant  diversion  of  certain 
types  of  shipping,"  Gen.  Lane  said,  "the  De- 
fense Freight  Railway  Interchange  Fleet 
could  be  augmented  to  meet  the  Increase  in 
car  requirements  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
control  of  their  movement  and  supply.  This 
increase  In  the  fleet  could  be  brought  about 
by  leasing  cars  from  the  carriers,  the  mobi- 
lization of  service-owned,  intraplaiit  equip- 
ment into  the  interchange  fleet,  or  limited 
purchase  of  selected  typies  of  equipment." 

Tlie  trucking  industry,  like  the  railroad?, 
has  not  blown  its  horn  over  its  Vietnam  role 
Bijt  DOD  fig\ires  are  Impressive  for  this 
mbde.  In  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  1966 
trucks  transported  187,679  less-truckload 
slilpments  valued  at  nearly  $11  million  and 
49.728  truckloads  valued  at  $23,700,000.  Tlie 
shipments  have  Included  such  commodities 
as  airplanes  and  airplane  parts,  iron  and  .steel 
items,  ammunition  and  explosives,  petroleum 
prodvicts,  auto  and  machinery  parts,  motor 
vehicles,  electrical  equipment,  printed  mat- 
ter, furniture,  containers,  chemicals,  and 
ordnance  materiel. 

With  regard  to  the  Saigon  port  conges- 
tion— which  worsened  with  the  increase  of 
military  shipments  to  a  point  where  at  one 
time  last  November  122  ships  were  unloading 
or  standing  idle  in  Vietnam  ports  or  holding 
areas — the  situation  Is  now  Improving. 

According  to  Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassidy. 
the  Army's  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  port 
bottleneck  has  been  broken,  with  monthly 
military  tonnage  unloaded  from  ships  in 
Vietnam  presently  in  excess  of  that  shipped 
from  the  U.S.  to  Korea  at  the  peak  of  that 
war.  In  the  third  week  of  April,  some  36 
ships  were  waiting  for  berthing  space, 
usually  four  to  five  days.  Previously  delays 
extended  as  long  as  30  days  before  a  sliip 
could  find  space  to  unload  Its  cargo. 

Defense  officials  also  are  working  on  plans 
to  bring  about  better  cargo  control,  whereby 
supply  Items  will  be  identified  in  each  ship- 
ment to  permit  priority  handling.  Recently 
a  fleet  of  barges  and  some  floating  piers.  80 
by  300  feet,  were  In  operation.  And  there 
are  plans  to  use  containershlp  to  facilitate 
faster  unloading  and  turnaround  at  the 
ports.  As  in  previous  wars,  many  of  tlie 
Innovations  developed  to  expedite  the  move- 
ment of  supplies  to  the  front  will  likely  find 
commercial  applications  In  the  future. 

The  latest  estimate  Is  that  supplies  are 
now  arriving  at  Saigon  at  the  rate  of  abotit 
700,000  tons  a  month.  Mr.  Caputo  sums  up 
the  performance  thus  far  In  a  single  sen- 
tence: "We  have  made  a  heavy  buildup  on  a 
crash  basis  of  troops  and  materials  In  an 
underdeveloped  country  7.000  miles  from 
ottr  West  Coast,  and  otu:  emergency  govern- 
mental powers  are  still  In  reserve." 
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Marine  Reserve  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22, 1966 

Mr,  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  call  attention  to  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Marine  Corps 


Reserve.  This  program  was  officially 
created  when  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son signed  an  act  of  the  64th  Congress 
on  August  29. 1916. 

It  was  strengthened  by  the  creation  of 
the  Fleet  Marine  Force  in  1933  and  the 
Navy  Reserve  Act  of  193a  which  author- 
ized increased  pay  and  disability  pay  to 
reservists. 

The  Nation  will  never  forget  that  vol- 
unteer reservists  gave  the  Marine  Corps 
a  nucleus  of  men  right  after  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  in  1950  tlie  fastest 
mobilization  of  marine  reserves  in  Amer- 
ican history  sparked  the  Inchon  land- 
ing in  Korea. 

Men  in  Wyoming  are  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  the  100,000  Marine  Ready  Re- 
servists, Some  are  in  organized  units, 
some  are  members  of  air  or  ground  vol- 
unteer units  who  train  regularly  in  their 
military  speciality  skills.  Others  par- 
ticipate in  organized  Marine  Corps  train- 
ing at  least  2  weeks  each  year. 

With  the  new  reorganization  plan  of 
1962,  these  Wyomingites  are  part  of  the 
Fourth  Division  Wing  Team  which  has 
the  capability  to  be  deployed  to  any 
trouble  spot  In  the  world  in  record  time. 
The  officers  and  men  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  indeed  the  entire  Na- 
tion, can  take  pride  in  this  50th  anni- 
versary. The  organization  of  the  Re- 
serve is  more  efficient,  the  men  better 
trained  than  ever  before,  contributing 
to  the  U.S.  defense  posture  that  is  sec- 
ond to  none.  To  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve we  offer  our  congratulations  and 
gratitude  for  a  job  well  done. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  National  Park 
Service  Marked  by  U.S.  Anny  Band 
Concert  Featuring  D'Artega's  "Gateway 
to  the  West" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i    OP 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OP  Missouax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  25. 1966 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  created  by  the  act  of 
August  25.  1916,  to  conserve  for  the  en- 
joyment of  future  generations  the  nat- 
ural wonders  and  liistoric  sites  of  this 
beautiful  Nation.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Director  George  B.  Hartzog,  this 
agency  continues  to  earn  the  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  for  its  effective  admin- 
istration of  our  parks,  monuments,  and 
shrines,  and  on  this  important  anni- 
versary I  want  to  express  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  Director  and  his  staff 
for  the  fine  work  they  are  doing. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  particularly 
conscious  of  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
National  Park  Service  because,  right  In 
Uie  heart  of  our  downtown  area,  In  the 
Third  Congressional  District,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  stands  one 
or  the  most  spectacular  manmade  won- 
ders under  the  adminlstraUon  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  remarkable 


stainless  steel  arch  designed  by  the  late 
Eero  Saarinen  to  symbolize  the  role  of 
St.  Louis  as  the  gateway  to  the  West. 
The  arch  is  the  focal  point  of  the  Jeffer- 
son National  Expansion  Memorial,  which 
is  also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

MAESTRO    ALFONSO    D'aRTECA'S    CrNEMATIC    SYM- 
PHONIC   SUITE    PLAYED    BY    U.S.    ARMY    BAND 

It  was  therefore  most  fitting.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  least  as  far  as  we  in  St.  Louis 
are  concerned,  that  when  the  U.S.  Army 
Band  presented  a  concert  at  the  Water- 
gate Tuesday  night  dedicated  to  the  50lh 
amiiversary  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  pi-ogram  feature  was  a  new  piece  of 
music  composed  by  a  former  St.  Louisan, 
Maestro  Alfonso  DArtega  of  Rome,  Italy 
entitled  "Gateway  to  the  West."  com- 
bining in  its  surging  beauty  the  moods 
and  feelings,  and  the  diverse  cultures 
which  characterize  the  heritage  of  St. 
Louis  as  a  key  locale  In  the  history  and 
development  of  the  United  States. 

INTRODUCED    BY   PARK   SCRV^CE   DIRECTOB    GEORGE 
B.   HARTZOO 

National  Park  Service  Director  Hart- 
zog, who  formerly  served  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial,  introduced  Maestro  D'Artega's 
work  at  the  concert  Tuesday  night— the 
Washington  premier  and  second  public 
performance  of  the  composition.  I  am 
sure  everyone  who  attended  the  concert 
enjoyed  "Gateway  to  the  West"  almost 
as  much  as  the  proud  St.  Louisans  in  the 
audience.  Described  by  Its  composer  as 
a  cinematic  symphonic  suite.  It  was  beau- 
tifully conducted  by  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  R 
Loboda.  The  Army  strings  and  the  Army 
chorus  augmented  the  U.S.  Army  Band  in 
the  presentation  of  the  musical  tribute 
to  the  history  and  beauty  of  St.  Louis. 

In  addition  to  writing  the  inspiring 
music  of  "Gateway  to  the  West."  Maes- 
tro D'Az-tega,  a  conductor  of  the  Rome 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra  also 
wrote  a  moving  and  beautiful  narration 
which  was  delivered  at  the  Watergate 
concert  by  Lt.  Allen  Crowell,  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Army  chorus,  whose  fine  voice 
and  perfect  diction  brought  the  words 
thnlUngly  alive,  particularly  for  anyone 
familiar  with  St.  Louis.  I  have  never 
heard  a  more  beautiful  reading,  and  it 
made  a  delightful  complement  to  the  in- 
spired music. 

PROGRAM    NOTKS    ON    THE    OONCEHT 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  for  Inclusion  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  the  program  of  the  US 
Army  Band,  "Pershing's  Own,"  for  the 
Washington  premiere  of  "Gateway  to 
the  West"  In  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, including  program  notes  on  Maestro 
D'Argeta  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Laboda 
and  a  sketch  of  the  band  Itself,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prksbntinc   th«  vs.   Akmt   Banb  Summb 
CONCK8T  Series  1966,  Washington.  D.C. 
Capitol   concerts   each  PWcUy   evening  at 

8:00  O'clock  through  August  26. 
Watergate  concerts  each  Tuesday  evening 

at  e  :30  o'clock  through  Aiigust  30. 

THK  vs.  A&MT  BAND  AND  CHOSUS 

(Lt.  Col.  Samuel  Loboda.  Leader  and 
Commanding  Oflloer) 
The  United  States  Army  Band  and  Chorus 
are  the  representative  muslcaJ  organlzaUons 
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of  the  United  States  Annv.  Created  by  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Pershing  in  1922,  the  United 
States  Army  Band  was  a  continuing  source 
of  interest  and  pride.  Adherence  to  thesa 
Ideals  continues  today. 

Seven  short  years  alter  Its  organization  In 
an  overaseas  tour  culminating  in  command 
I>erofrmances  and  concert*  at  the  Ibero- 
American  Exposition.  The  United  State* 
Army  Band  captured  First  International 
Honors  in  competiUon  with  Europe's  finest 
military  bands.  In  1943,  in  grim  contrast 
to  that  first  colorful  visit,  the  Band  reached 
North  Africa  with  many  thousands  of  com- 
bat-ready troops,  prepared  to  contribute  lU 
share  to  lighten  the  deadly  struggle  ahead 
Two  bitter  years,  seventeen  nations  and  one 
battle  star  later,  that  work  was  done. 

The  United  Sutes  Army  Band's  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation's  Interest  In  music  have 
been  significant.  For  more  than  two  gen- 
erations, regular  broadcasu  of  Band  pro- 
grams have  generated  an  enormuos  following. 
Nati.)n.d  tours  and  concerts  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  with  niteniationally  famous  arUsW, 
have  earned  it  a  unique  professional  respect! 
No  important  ceremony,  from  Presidential 
Inaugural  to  welcoming  visiting  Chiefs  of 
State,  is  presented  without  the  Band. 

The  United  States  Army  Chorus  was  formed 
In  1956  as  the  most  Important  adjunct  to 
the  Band  In  its  long  illustrious  history. 
Conservatories,  schools  of  mtislc,  unlveral- 
tles,  and  colleges  acros  the  land  have  offero* 
their  finest  talent.  Chortis  performance* 
from  the  White  House  to  Capitol  Hill  have 
assumed  a  traditional  sutus.  lYequent 
taurs  established  an  enthusiastic  public  re- 
sponse from  Carnegie  Hall  to  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  for  the  40-man  elite  group. 

The  ceremonies  welcoming  Queen  Eliza- 
beth when  she  visited  Chicago  In  1959  were 
made  richly  regal  by  the  Herald  TrumpeU 
of  The  United  States  Army  Band,  in  their 
premier  performance. 

The  sound  and  the  color  of  Important  Na- 
tional ceremonies;  the  melancholy  loneUnesa 
of  Taps  from  a  sollUry  bugler,  drifting  down 
over  white  marble  memories  In  Arlington 
National  Cemetery;  the  deep-throated  throb 
of  field  drums  sounding  off  In  echoing  ca- 
dence over  parade  cheers;  the  broadcasts,  the 
concerts,  the  recordings  for  an  America  re- 
awakening to  its  cultural  heritage— This  is 
the  Inspiring  mission  of  the  United  States 
Army  Band. 

Alfonso  d 'Artec a 


Alfonso  D'Artega.  bom  of  Spanish  parente 
was  a  resident  of  the  United  States  since 
early  childhood  until  he  moved  to  Rome  sU 
years  ago.  He  attended  the  Strassberper  Con- 
servatory of  Music  In  St.  LouU  and  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Music.  For  many  year* 
he  studied  composition  and  orchestratlcm 
with  Boris  Levenson,  noted  pupil  of  Rtmskv- 
KorsakofT.  While  playing  In  the  orchestra 
at  the  Coronado  Hotel,  he  was  spotted  by 
Olsen  and  Johnson  who  hired  him  as  their 
conductor.     The  rest  Is  musical  historj-. 

D'Artega  was  one  of  the  early  Instlgat-ora 
of  popularized  "symphonic  orchestration"  at 
a  time  when  this  sound  was  considered  a 
rarity.  Recognition  of  D'Artega's  Individual 
style  contributed  greatly  In  pioneering  which 
brought  about  the  universal  accepUince  of 
his  school  of  musical  expression. 

He  has  become  a  world  renowned  Con- 
ductor and  Composer,  conducting  Orchestras 
on  the  Concert  Stage,  Radio,  Television  Mo- 
tion Pictures  and  for  recordings.  He  dedl- 
cated  himself  to  the  popularization  of  classi- 
cal music.  In  the  field  of  Pop  Concert  ho 
Inaugurated  and  conducted  the  Carnegie  HaU 
Concerte  and  Stony  Brook  Concerts,  Long 
Island,  with  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  making  hlmaelf  an 
outstanding  figure  In  the  musical  Ufe  of 
America.  In  motion  pictures  he  portrayed 
TchaUcowsky  In  the  film  "Carnegie  Hall  "  with 
the  world's  most  famous  concert  stars.  He 
also  composed  the  sound  track  for  the  movie. 
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August  26,  1960 


Amons   the   Symphony   Orchestras   which 


V.  The  Old  Cathedral:  Consecration — The 


The  river  moves  serenely  across  the  land 


August  26,  1966 
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At  the  height  of  the  plaerue  the  dtr  mf-     ■„_t.„..  _     - 
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August  20,  1900 


Among  the  Symphony  Orchestras  which 
have  performed  under  his  baton  are :  Bufialo, 
liewisohn  Stadium,  Miami,  Symphony  of  the 
Air  (formMT  Toecanlnl  Orcheetra)  Baltimore, 
St.  Loula  and  Los  Angeles.  In  Europe,  the 
New  London,  Milan,  Turin,  Rome  and  Ma- 
drid, D'Artetra  COncertfi  are  consistently 
"sell-outs."  He  has  also  app>eared  on  BBC, 
Prance  Cultiire.  Radio  Geneve  and  RIS,  Radio 
Swiss  Italian. 

He  has  given  htindreds  ot  benefit  concerts 
for  Italy,  Israel,  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment and  the  French  University  of  New 
Tork,  etc.  He  was  awarded  the  "Medallle 
d'Or"  by  the  French  Government.  Two  of 
the  oooc4>oser'8  recorded  compositions  re- 
ceived 1st  prizes  at  the  Europ>ean  Sound 
l^ehnldans  Convention  ta  Paris.  1962  and 
Hamburg,  1963.  His  score  for  the  film  docu- 
mentary, Para-01ymplc«.  received  the  award 
of  merit  at  Spoleto,  Italy.  He  has  often  been 
cited  for  his  music  which  bridges  the  space 
between  classical  and  popular.  He  has  re- 
corded over  6,000  selections  and  his  records 
have  been  among  the  top  sellers  both  here 
and  abroad.  His  song,  "In  the  Blue  of  Eve- 
ning," is  a  standard  in  popular  repertoire. 

D'Artega  composed  and  conducted  "Nia- 
gara" for  the  NBC  Premiere  "Portrait  of  a 
City"  honoring  Buffalo  and  broadcasted  by 
WBKN  on  a  coast  to  coast  hook-up  when  he 
was  the  Conductor  of  the  Buffalo  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  The  brilliance  and  drama 
of  Niagara  Pills  were  described  in  his  ton© 
poem.  "Niagara"  is  pert  of  his  huge  musical 
portrayal  •£  what  America  can  mean  to  Its 
Citizens.  His  whole  composition  is  called 
"American  Panorama." 

Another  commission  was  the  "Requiem 
Mass  for  John  F.  Kennedy,"  premiered  In 
Rome  last  November.  D'Artega  composed 
and  directed,  it  In  the  Immense  Basilica  of 
Xha  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  in  Rome. 
This  was  attended  by  Cardinals,  Bishops. 
forty-four  Ambassadors  to  the  Vatican  and 
members  of  the  late  President's  family.  His 
"Seven  Ijtst  Words  of  Christ"  was  Introduced 
on  Italian  Television  during  the  past  Holy 
Week. 

His  recently  released  "Pop  Goes  the  Opera" 
Includes  music  by  Verdi,  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Vita  Vlvlano  of  St.  Louis,  writes  the 
delightful  notes  on  the  back  of  the  album 
cover.  Mrs.  D'Artega,  a  well-known  painter 
and  violinist  in  her  own  right,  acts  as  her 
husband's  secretary-manager,  assistant  and 
Inspiration. 

And  so,  for  the  many  Americans  who  had 
never  developed  a  taste  for  classical  music, 
D'Artega,  continues  to  subUy  lead  them 
tber*.  via  his  distinctive  style  of  orchestra- 
tion. Having  enthusiastically  absorbed  the 
best  of  the  American  feeling  for  popular 
music,  he  successfully  blended  it  with  his 
training  and  became  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  In  both  popularizing  classical  music 
and  In  presenting  popular  music  in  the  mood 
and  genre  of  the  classics. 

Thx  U.S.  AaMT  Band 

"Pbuhing's  Own  " 

oatrwat  to  ihx  wkst washington  premiere 

The  Watergate — Washington,  D.C.,  Tues- 
day evemng,  August  23d  at  8:30  o'clock. 

The  United  States  Army  Band  and  the 
United  States  Army  Chorus  Salute  the  Na- 
tUmal  Park  Service  on  their  50th  anniversary. 

The  Nattonal  Anthem. 

ICaroti  '"The  Washington  Evening  Star.' 
W.  J.  Stannard. 

Flnlanrtla,  Jean  Sibelius. 

America,  the  Beautiful,  aamuel  A.  Ward. 

Remarks.  Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr..  Dl- 
reetor,  Natlotial  Park  Service. 

Gateway  to  the  West,  Alfonso  D'Artega. 

I.  Tbe  Gateway  Arch. 

n.  Indian  Panorama. 

m.  The  Birth  of  a  New  Frontier — St. 
Loula  Under  Three  Flags. 

IV.  Caravan  Through  The  Gateway  to  the 
West. 


V.  The  Old  Cathedral:  Consecration — The 
Plague.  Invocation,  The  Great  Fire:  Supvple- 
catlon^The  Storm,  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving. 

VI.  The  World's  Pair — Steamboat  Days, 
The  St.  Louis  Blues. 

Vn.  Immortals  of  St.  Louis. 
Vin.  Nightfall — The  Arch  and  The  River. 
Lt.  Ool.  Samuel  Loboda.  Leader  and  Com- 
manding Officer  conducting. 

Lt.  Col.  Samuel  Loboda 

On  July  flrsrt,  1964,  Ueutenant  Colonel 
Samuel  Loboda  became  the  fourth  officer  in 
the  history  of  The  United  States  Army  Band 
to  assume  cortiniand.  Because  of  his  years 
of  experience  ;is  Exe<'u'ive  Officer  and  Assist- 
ant Leader,  he  is  also  the  highest  ranking  of- 
ficer to  have  become  leader. 

A  native  of  Homer  City.  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  graduate  of  Indiana  (Pa.)  State  College 
(now  Indiana  Uruven^ity  of  F>enns>lvania) .  he 
Joined  the  Army  as  an  Infantryman  in  1941. 
After  receiving  the  Army  Commendation  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for  his  Inventions  and 
Improvements  on  conibtit  and  Intelligence 
equipment,  he  was  brought  Into  the  field  of 
n^llltary  mi.islc.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Army  Music  School  In  1943.  and  served  as  In- 
structor and  Executive  Officer  of  the  School 
prior  to  duty  in  the  Philippines  and  Japan. 

.\fter  World  War  n.  Colonel  Loboda  was 
invited  to  return  to  Washington  to  help  gtiide 
"Pershing's  Own,"  The  United  States  Army 
Band.  Here  he  organized  the  chorus  which 
demonstrated  such  value  to  the  Army  that 
the  Chief  of  Staff  [personally  encouraged  Its 
activation  as  a  separate  unit,  and  The  United 
States  Army  Chorus  was  born  In  1956. 

A  composer  and  arranger  of  more  than  600 
scores.  Colonel  Loboda  has  earned  much  rec- 
ognition for  his  work.s.  His  march  "Klwanls 
International"  was  officially  adopted  by  that 
organlZLitlon  on  Its  Golden  Anniversary.  He 
also  composed  the  official  march  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  "For  God  and  Country."  Re- 
quests from  military  uiuts  have  brought 
forth  the  "101st  Airborne  Division  March," 
"The  Screaming  Eagles  March,"  and  "The 
Arrow  and  the  Star  "  At  the  Invitation  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broiidcasters  he 
wrote  "The  Broadcasters  March."  For  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  he  com- 
posed "Freedoms  Foimdatlon  March"  and 
"The  Medal  of  Honor  March,"  He  scored 
original  music  for  the  film  "O'er  the  Ram- 
parts We  Watched,"  the  story  of  the  writing 
of  our  National  Anthem,  for  the  State  of 
Maryland  Pavilion  at  the  1965  New  York 
Worlds  Fair.  As  a  color  presentation  over 
the  local  NBC  television  affiliate,  "Night  of 
the  Miracle."  a  Chnstma.s  drama  annually 
performed  by  the  Band  and  Chorus,  earned 
the  highest  national  television  au-ard,  the 
coveted  "ESnmy." 

In  addition  to  his  military  awards,  Colonel 
Loboda  has  been  hcmored  by  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  with  an  appointment  as  an 
Ambassador  for  Pennsylvania — one  of  a 
select  group  whose  accomplishments  on  be- 
half of  their  native  state  have  enhanced  its 
glory;  but  his  highest  recognition  came  from 
the  members  of  his  own  profession  when  he 
was  unanimously  elected  Vice  President  of 
the  American  Bandmasters  Association  In 
March  1966.  As  a  concert  reviewer  recently 
stated,  "Not  since  the  days  of  SouEa  has  any 
Service  bandleader  produced  so  much  so 
well — and  with  even  a  greater  versatil- 
ity ..  .  Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuel  Loboda 
brings  new  prestige  to  the  Service  he  repre- 
sents, and  the  famous  units  he  commands." 

THE  NAHRATION  FOR  "OATTWAT  TO  THB  WEST" 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  thrill- 
ing words  of  the  narration,  written  by 
Maestro  D'Artega  to  accompany  his 
syirfphonic  suite,  as  narrated  so  ex- 
pertly by  Lieutenant  Crowell,  as  follows: 

I.    THX   GATEWAT    ABCH 

"The  hillside  slopes  down  to  the  river,  and 
by  the  river  rises  the  arch. 


The  river  moves  serenely  across  the  land. 

The  arch  soars  above  the  land  and  re- 
turns to  It  as  the  river  returns  to  the  sea. 
The  arch  cannot  stand  without  the  earth: 
yet  this  earth,  this  place,  was  until  now  in- 
complete without  the  arch.  It  heads  back 
to  earth  because  it  Is  a  testimonial  to  the 
past.  It  is  a  memorial  to  the  great  historic 
role  of  St.  Louis.  It  Is  the  gateway  to  the 
west. 

But  It  Is  more  than  a  memorial  gateway. 
It  springs  aloft  because  it  tells  us  of  our  fu- 
ture as  well  as  our  past.  It  soars  because 
hope  soars.  The  tallest  structure  in  Amer- 
ica Is  an  act  of  faith,  of  belief  in  the  majesty 
of  ottr  future. 

This  is  the  opening  theme.  It  expands  in 
grandeur,  mounts  on  vast  wings,  peaks  and 
soars. 

The  river  has  its  song.     So  does  the  arch. 

This  music  Is  that  voice!" 

n.    INDIAN    PANORAMA 

Almost  three  centuries  ago  the  Mississippi 
Valley  was  a  tranquil  expanse  of  vast  wilder- 
ness. 

In  the  year  1673,  two  messengers  of  peace, 
Jesuits  Marquette  and  Jollet  sailed  on  the 
calm  waters  of  the  Mississippi  seeking  souls 
and  frontiers. 

(At  cue  ....  accelerated  tempo) :  They 
encountered  friendly  tribes  of  Indians, 
but  .  .  .  not  long  after,  the  horizons  became 
darkened  by  war  clouds,  warning  of  impend- 
ing danger.  .  .  .  (ominously)  the  Sioux  from 
the  northwest  against  the  fierce  Shawnecs 
from  the  southwest  fought  many  bloody 
battles. 

(At  cue)  :  The  dawn  of  the  seventeenth 
century  awakened  to  find  the  Missionaries  In 
the  valley  to  once  more  spread  peace 
amongst  the  warring  Indians.  ' 

(At  cue)  :  This  vast  uncivilized  wilderness 
would  soon  see  a  new  frontier,  with  hope 
and  a  prayer  for  the  future ! 

m.    THE     BIRTH     OF    A     NEW     FRONTTER 

(At  cue)  :  On  the  banks  of  the  dark,  flow- 
ing waters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Pierre 
Laclede,  a  Frenchman  of  breeding,  and  his 
young  aide,  Chouteau,  discovered  fertile 
woodlands  and  broad  prairies. 

They  set  up  a  trading  post:  The  year  was 
1764  and  they  named  this  rough  settlement 
after   the    Sainted   Louis    the   ninth. 

Laclede  founded  this  community  on  what 
he  believed  to  be  French  soil,  when  It  actually 
belonged  to  Spain. 

(At  cue)  :  In  the  legendary  three  flag  cere- 
mony the  banners  of  Prance  and  Spain  were 
lowered  to  the  accompaniment  of  drum  rolls. 

(At  cue):  The  Louisiana  purchase!  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  burst  in  the  breeze,  un- 
furled In  glory  I 

rV.    CARAVAN 

(At  cue,  over  B-flat  chord,  speak  with 
great  excitement) :  It  was  March  10th,  1804. 

This  fantastic  negotiation  opened  up  a 
tremendous  domain  to  the  young,  eager  Na- 
tion for  exploration,  conquest,  and  expan- 
sion. 

President  Thomas  Jefferson  authorized  the 
memorable  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  Bold 
pioneers  plunged  into  the  dangerous  wilder- 
ness that  spread  to  the  West,  2,000  miles  past 
the  frowning  rockles,  and  beyond — Beyond  to 
the  Blue  Pacific! 

V.    THE  OLD  CATHEDRAL 

(At  cue) :  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  near  the  gateway  arch  still 
stands  the  old  cathedral,  which  was  erected 
almost  150  years  ago. 

It  was  October  26th,  1834  when  Bishop 
Joseph  Rosatl  consecrated  the  cathedral  in 
a  solemn  ceremony. 

(At  cue)  :  Suddenly,  in  the  year  of  1849 
tragedy  struck!  A  plag\ie  of  cholera  claimed 
four  thousand  victims! 

(At  cue) :  The  faithful  gathered  at  the 
cathedral  to  pray  for  their  dead. 

(Agnus  Del  .  .  .  sung). 

Gong! 
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At  the  height  of  the  plague  the  city  suf- 
fered another  calamity.  A  ship  caught  flre 
and  Ignited  other  ships  along  the  riverfront. 
Tlie  floating  holocaust  turned  the  city  into 
a  raging  Inferno! 

(At  cue):  The  Invocation  of  the  crowds 
must  have  been  heard  by  their  patron  saint, 
in  whose  honor  the  city  was  named.  Per- 
haps he  looked  down  and  seeing  his  people 
suffering  Invoked  the  queen  of  heaven's 
Intercessiom 

(At  cue) :  Suddenly,  dark  clouds  were 
pierced  by  Jagged  fingers  of  lightning  and  a 
deluge  poured. 

(At  cue) :  A  hymn  of  thankfiUness  to  the 
immaculate  heart  of  Mary  rises  like  fragrant 
Incense  to  the  compassionate  skies. 

VI.    THE  world's  fair 

(Meet  Me  In  St.  Louis) . 

(Cold  cue):  St.  Louis  gained  global  re- 
known  with  Its  unforgettable  World's  Fair 
in  1904. 

As  we  continue  on  on  the  cavalcade  of  the 
history  of  St.  Louis,  composer  D'Artego  haa 
arranged  two  favorite  melodies  from  the  pen 
of  the  father  of  the  blues,  W.  C.  Handy  .... 
"St.  Louis  Blues",  and  P.  A.  Mill's 
"Meet  Me  In  St.  Louis". 

vn.    IMMORTALS    OF    ST.    LOUIS 

St.  Louis  Is  proud  of  its  history  and  also 
of  many  of  its  citizens. 

This  musical  segment  honors  Charles 
Lindbergh,  .  .  .  the  world  champions,  the 
Cardinals,  .  .  .  and  its  cultural  places  of  in- 
terest: the  Municipal  Opera  .  .  .  the  Busch 
Stadium,  .  .  .  the   immortals   of   St.   Louis  I 

DC.     NXGHTPALL.    THE    ARCH    AND    THE    BIVEB 

There  stands  the  gateway  arch  in  all  its 
glory,  silhouetted  against  the  everchanging 
sunset  afterglow.     The  red  sun  has  slipped 
over   the   distant   horizon   in   the   west 
twilight  falls  and  the  downtown  lights  go  on.' 

As  the  city  lapses  into  serenity,  over  the 
riverfront  hang  the  yellow  lamps  of  nlghf 
they  glimmer  and  shimmer  on  the  river's 
glossy  surface.  In  the  deepening  dusk  the 
arch  becomes  a  black  phantasmagoric  rain- 
bow, caressed  by  the  billowy  clouds  drifting 

The  dusky  darkness  lends  magic  to  the 
scene,  a  breath-taking  ethereal  beauty  The 
arch  seems  to  rise  from  the  river  itself  be- 
coming an  eternal  part  of  it;  its  form 
nebulously  reflected  on  the  moving  waters 

In  the  enveloping  night,  a  yeilow  moon 
rises  and  the  first  stars  begin  to  appear 
blinking  in  the  blue  of  evening.  ' 

Slowly  the  moon  floods  the  heavens  with  a 
ghostly  light,  and  the  stars  become  jeweled 
fingers  of  the  night. 

Familiar  forms  are  discernible  against  the 
vari-colored  panorama,  mellow  reminders  of 
the  city's  past.  Framed  by  the  arch  is  the 
solemn  facade  of  the  old  courthouse; to  the 
left  of  the  arch  the  pointed  steeple  of  the 
old  cathedral. 

There  flows  the  Mississippi  River,  majestic 
rather  of  the  waters  ...  and  there  Is  the  arch 
proud  monument  and  symbol  of  the  citv's 
greatness.  '' 

Now  it  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  future 
of  this  metropolis,  giving  St.  Louisiana  new 
Inspiration  and  spirit. 

This  Is  our  arch  ...  our  rainbow  ...  our 
bridge  to  a  future  that  we  shall  build  as 
strongly  as  we  hftve  built  the  arch  Itself! 

Here  ....  in  the  heartland  of  America! 

BROTHER    OF    COMPOSER    IS    OFFICIAL    PHOTOGRA- 
PHER   OP    GATEWAY    ARCH 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  submit  at  thla 
point  a  press  release  Issued  on  August 
15  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Met- 
ropolitan St.  Louis  on  the  concert  In 
Washington  this  week,  reporting  on  the 
manner  In  which  the  brilliant  and  ar- 
tistic photographs  taken  of  the  Saarinen 
Arch  at  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial  by  Maestro  D'Artega's  brother 


Robert  P.  Artega,  official  photographer 
of  the  arch  during  the  4  years  of  Its  con- 
strucUcai,  inspired  the  composer  to  write 
"Gateway  to  the  West." 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation  in  the 
83d  Congress  which  first  authorized  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial,  and  as  the 
sponsor  of  later  legislation  to  permit 
Federal  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  arch,  I  am  indeed  proud  of 
this  great  project,  and  want  to  congrat- 
ulate Robert  P.  Artega  for  the  imagina- 
tive and  remarkable  photographs  he  haa 
made  of  this  soaring  and  impressive 
structure  which  dominates  the  skyline 
of  my  city. 

All  Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
ceived brochures  of  Mr.  Artega's  fine 
photographs,  and  many  have  told  me  or 
written  me  how  delighted  they  were  to 
receive  them. 

The  press  release  referred  to  is  as 
follows : 

[News  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  Aug.  15,  1966] 

"Gateway  to  the  West,"  Maestro  Alphonso 
D'Artega's  musical  tribute  to  St.  Louis  and 
the  Gateway  Arch  will  be  presented  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  August  23  by  the  U.S.  Army 
band. 

Arrangements  to  present  the  work  were 
made  last  June  by  the  composer  and  his 
brother,  Robert  P.  Arteaga  of  St.  Louis  who 
played  a  recording  for  Lt,  Ool.  Samuel  Lo- 
boda, the  director  of  the  U.S.  Army  band. 

This  will  mark  the  second  public  perform- 
ance of  the  "Gateway  to  the  West"  composi- 
tion; it  was  given  Its  world  premier  at  the 
St.  Louis  benefit  concert  in  May.  The  work 
was  written  by  Maestro  D'Artega  in  Rome 
on  the  inspiration  of  Gateway  Arch  pho- 
tographs sent  to  him  by  his  brother,  who 
was  the  official  Arch  photographer  during  its 
4  years  of  construction. 

D'Artega  Is  a  former  St.  Loulsan,  now 
living  In  Rome  where  he  composes  music 
and  conducts  the  Rome  PhUharmonlc  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  His  Gateway  Arch  com- 
position is  a  50-mlnute  mtislcal  cavalcade 
on  the  200-year  history  of  St.  Louis.  He  was 
urged  to  present  it  at  the  St.  Louis  benefit 
and  then  again  in  Washington  by  his  brother, 
who  has  worked  tirelessly  on  his  own  to 
promote  the  Arch  and  the  new  Gateway 
spirit. 

Photographer  Robert  Arteaga  has  recently 
produced  a  memorial  brochure  of  Arch  con- 
struction pictures  and  both  the  brochure  and 
the  recording  are  available  as  souvenir  items. 
In  his  June  trip  to  Washington,  Robert 
Arteaga  presented  copies  of  his  Arch  publica- 
tion to  every  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  Congress.  Copies  were  given  to 
Missouri  Senators  and  representatives  at  a 
special  Capitol  luncheon. 

Arteaga  Is  hopeful  that  the  brochure  and 
the  August  23  concert  will  serve  to  encourage 
legislative  support  for  funds  to  complete  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

0»  coNNEdictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  1, 1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  Newsday  of 
Long  Island  reports  favorably  on  Presl- 
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dent  Johnson's  proposal  for  the  eco- 
nomic Integration  of  Latin  America 

The  newspaper  Itself  has  long  recom- 
mended the  concept  set  forth  by  the 
President  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Failure   to  pool   resources  of  the   19 
Latin  American  nations,  the  President 
said  in  effect,  would  result  in  stagnation 
mefflciency,  and  waste. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  Newsday 
says  in  an  editorial,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  had  an  impressive  effect  in 
the  field  of  taxes,  exports,  education 
highway  construction,  and  farm  produc- 
tion. 

But.  as  the  President  pointed  out  th« 
population  of  Latin  America  is  steadily 
rising.  And.  as  Newsday  states,  Ameri- 
can help,  self-help,  and  outside  capital 
represent  the  future  for  Latin  Americans 

This  is  an  editorial  which  may  in- 
terest many  of  my  feUow  Members  and 
for  their  convenience  I  place  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

A  Hemisphere  Common  Markjtt 

President  Johnson,  celebrating  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  AUlance  for  Progress,  has 
come  out  four-square  for  a  Latin  American 
common  market  that  wUl  pool  the  resources 
and  abilities  of  19  nations  and.  In  due  course 
enroll  the  United  States  and  Canada  as 
members. 

This  newspaper  has  for  16  years  recom- 
mended such  a  concept.  The  editor  and 
publisher  of  Newsday.  in  a  speech  at  Colum- 
bia University  In  1963,  said: 

"In  the  interest  of  all  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere.  Including  of  course  Canada  a 
conunon  market  is  long  overdue  and  should 
be  negotiated  now.  The  whole  Western 
Hemisphere  should  be  welded  into  a  viable 
economic  vmlt,  within  which  each  nation 
would  produce  what  was  stated  to  its  natural 
resources." 

The  President  said,  on  Wednesday  : 

"Nineteen    fertilizer    Industries.    19    steel 

complexes,   19  different  systems  of  tariffs 

these  would  signify  only  stagnation  and 
inefficiency  and  In  many  instances  pure 
waste.  We  are  ready,  therefore,  to  work  in 
cloee  cooperation  toward  an  integrated  Latin 
America." 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  in  a  10-year 
project  for  the  uplifting  of  Latin  America 
that  costs  the  United  States  tl  billion  a 
year.  That  is  a  mere  $6  per  capita,  and  well 
virorth  it.  Whatver  its  shortcomings,  the 
program  has  already  had  an  impressive  effect. 
T&x  structure*  have  in  most  countries  been 
modernized  to  produce  more  revenues.  Ex- 
ports are  up.  Vast  Improvements  have  been 
made  In  broadening  education  to  Include  the 
teeming  poor,  in  the  construction  of  high- 
ways, and  in  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural production. 

Much  more,  of  course,  remains  to  be  done, 
for  populaOon  is  threatening  to  outstrip 
progress.  As  the  President  pointed  out.  the 
present  combined  popiUation  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  465,000,000.  By  the  year  2000 
it  Is  expected  to  reach  a  biUlon,  with  two 
thirds  of  it  in  aLUn  America.  To  match  this 
growth,  extreme  effort  is  essential.  That 
effort  must  Include  every  inducement  to 
bring  private  capital  in  as  the  prime  source 
of  progress.  Private  capital  must  be  en- 
couraged to  invest  in  Latin  America,  and 
must  feel  safe  in  so  doing. 

The  only  alternative,  and  it  cannot  work 
Is  slave  labor,  Fidel  Castro  uses  slave  labor 
in  Cuba,  with  disastrous  results  all  of  us 
know.  American  help,  self-help,  and  out- 
side capital— these  represent  the  future  for 
Latin  America.  And  with  them,  the  concept 
of  the  common  market  for  the  entire  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 
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Wkere  Anf  cit  Fear  To  Tread 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  25,  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  wish  to  comment  that  the  recent 
hearings  before  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee concerning  problems  of  our  Nation's 
great  cities  caused  much  consternation 
In  Los  Angeles. 

The  method  of  questioning — the  de- 
mands for  minute  details,  such  as  popu- 
lation figures  of  minority  races  for  the 
5  years  past  indicated  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  questioner  as  to 
the  proper  method  of  administering  a 
city. 

The  mark  of  a  good  administrator  is 
the  ability  to  delegate  responsibility  to 
others,  and  to  know  instantly  how  and 
where  to  gpt  the  details  he  needs. 

Any  good  administrator  knows  he  can- 
not, and  should  not.  try  to  carry  this  In- 
formation In  his  head. 

I  joined  with  the  ixjpulace  of  the  Los 
Angeles  area  In  protesting  the  derogatory 
comments  made  during  the  hearing  about 
the  City  of  Angels.  For  this  reason  I  am 
pleased  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  following  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  which  appeared  on 
Friday,  August  26,  1966: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Aug.  26,  19661 

Mator  Yortt  and  the  Senators 

The  attack  by  Senators  Ribicoft  and  Ken- 
nedy upon  Mayor  Yorty  and  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  smacks  too  much  of  politics.  To 
blame  either  the  city  or  lt«  mayor  for  not 
having  done  more  to  solve  Los  Angeles'  so- 
cial problems,  above  all  with  the  Negro, 
might  h«  justified  were  It  made  by  a  man 
froai.]f&rs.  But  given  the  vast  unsolved  so- 
cial problems  of  the  states  of  Connecticut 
and  New  York,  Senators  from  these  areas 
would  be  well  advised  not  to  draw  attention 
to  Inaction  or  lack  of  progress. 

One  need  think  only  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  facing  New  York's  Harlem  and 
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the  social  implications  of  the  recent  scan- 
dals of  teen-age  drinking  and  drunken  driv- 
ing in  Connectlcufs  Fairfield  County  to  per- 
ceive the  desirability  of  restraint  on  the  part 
of  all  American  officials  when  commenting 
on  other  areas. 

Serious  disser.-lce  to  progress  is  done  by 
politicians  who  contintially  rush  into  word 
and  print  on  almost  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, if  they  believe  that  this  will  forward 
their  political  ambitions.  Such  tactics  do 
succeed  in  keeping  the  politician's  name  be- 
fore the  public.  But  they  also  succeed  in 
spreading  a  vast  amount  of  confusion  and  a 
great  deal  more  heat  than  light. 

No  one  would  sugse.st  that  Los  Angeles  has 
done  all  In  its  power  to  solve  it^  social  prob- 
lems. It  needs  to  do  much  more.  It  will 
doubtless  do  more  spontaneou.^ly  or  be 
forced  to  do  more  in  the  immediate  future. 
It  has  its  full  share  of  indifference  to  the 
most  pre.ssina:  social  problems  of  the  day. 

Yet.  despite  the  rioting  at  W.itts.  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  higher  proj>)rtion  of 
Negroes  in  Los  Angeles  have  been  able  to 
live  amid  pleas.wt  surroundings  than  is  the 
case  in  almost  any  of  the  populous  Eastern 
states. 

The  solution  of  .America's  social  and  racial 
problems  is.  in  all  likelihood,  the  single 
greatest  challenge  which  it  has  ever  faced. 
There  are  no  easy  and  quick  answers.  Nor 
has  any  one  area  done  sufficiently  well  to 
enable  it  or  it.s  reprfseniatives  to  condemn 
any  other  region.  Wo  doubt  If  the  Negroes' 
cause  in  Los  Angeles  w.is  signiflcantlv  ad- 
vanced by  the  RraicoFF-KENNEDT  att^ick. 
Such  att.icks  often  h.ive  tlie  opposite  effect. 
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Polish    Freedom    Fighter,    General    Bor- 
Komorowski,  Passes  Away 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JER.SET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  29,  1966 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  last 
Wednesday,  Auf;u.st  24,  the  frcedom- 
lovinp  fJcople  of  Poland  lo.st  a  preat 
chamijion  of  tlicir  cau.sc,  Tlie  military 
career,  the  couraccou.s  heart,  and  the  de- 
sire to  hi-iivj  fi-ecdom  to  Poland  came  to 
an  end  on  a  huntin.:,'  trip  in-En,L;Iand. 

Gen.  Tadcu.'^z  Bor-Komorou-ski  won  his 
greatest  military  acclaim  as  tlie  leader  of 
the  Polish  underground  forces  which  bat- 
tled the  ovf  rioinning  Geraian  hordes  In 
Warsaw  in  194i.  In  that  Jiistoric  battle 
he  was  captured  by  the  Germans,  but 
was  able  to  escape  from  them  and,  In 
the  followincr  year,  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Polish  military 
forces. 

Today,  every  freedom -loving  Pole 
mourns  the  passing  away  of  this  heroic 
man.  His  memory  will  continue  to  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  Polish  people  and 
others  who  arc  the  oppressed  victims  of 
Communist  a.ggre.ssion. 

We  pay  our  la.^t  resjx'cts  to  him  and 
hope  that  his  eflorts  will  triumph  to  re- 
store freedom  and  justice  to  Poland,  as 
well  as  to  the  other  captive  nations  who 
have  a  fervent  desire  to  have  their  own 
free  governmcnt.s— governments  of  their 
own  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  an  excellent 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Fri- 
day, Aupu.5t  26.  1966,  which  brings  out 
some  of  the  little-known  facts  on  the  life 
and  actions  of  General  Bor-Komorowski 

The  article  follows: 
Genkral  Bor.  Le.\der  or  l<:t44  W.^rs.^w  Revolt. 
Dies — Cavalry  Man  Who  Headed  Undfr- 
CROtiND  Army  Was  71— Ill-Fatto  B.^ttle 
Ag.mnst  Nazis  Trig<:fre:d  East-West  Dis- 
pute 

London,  August  25.— Gen.  Tadcusz  Bor- 
Komorowskl.  central  figure  In  one  of  the  most 
desperate  and  tragic  cplsod-^  of  World  War 
IT,  the  Ill-fated  Polish  uprising  In  Warsaw 
again.=-.t  the  N.azis  In  August  of  1044,  died  yes- 
terday at  the  age  of  7L  He  con.ipsed  while 
hunting  r.abblts  tit  Blechlev,  about  45  miles 
northwest  of  London. 

In  October  of  1944.  the  general,  ■wha'^e  real 
name  was  Komorowski  but  who  was  famil- 
iarly known  by  his  nom  de  guerre.  Bor.  sur- 
rendered to  the  Gcrm.Tns  and  was  sent  to  the 
notorious  Cap  Colditz  Castle  prison.  He  was 
released  to  the  United  State's  forces  In  May 
of  1945. 

A  ye.ar  later  he  came  to  Ei  gland,  where 
he  w;is  Joined  by  his  wife  and  two  sons.  They 
•urvlve  him. 

In  1947  General  Bor  was  briefly  Premler'of 
the  antl-Commimlst  Polish  Government  in 
Exile.     In  recent  years  he  lived  quietly  In 
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Wembley,  a  suburb  of  London,  where  he  did 
work  for  the  Polish  Welfare  Association,  a 
group  that  hc!p.<;  Polish  <:^migres.  He  and  his 
wife  augmented  their  Income  by  selling 
handicrafts. 

SUCTY-THRLE  D.\YS  OF  ncHTl.NG 

On  Aug.  1.  1944,  less  than  16  m(,iulis  after 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising,  a  lean,  tall  gray- 
eyed  cavalry  man  with  distinctive  Roman 
nose  and  a  small  under-the-nosc-rnustache 
led  a  combined  military  and  civilian  force 
against  a  mighty  German  Armv  in  W.u-Kr.w. 
The  63-day  battle  that  followed  w.i.~  one  of 
the  epic  stru.-j:les  (jf  World  W.-.r  IT,  a  David 
and  Goliath  contest  In  which  .an  insufriciontly 
armed  cor.f-lomcrution  of  Polish  patrkn^  al- 
most lilj^raied  their  capital. 

It  w.is,  moreover,  a  battle  that  General 
Bor  said  could  ha\e  been  won.  hnd  a  Soviet 
army,  across  the  Vistula  River  and  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  city,  intervened  In  time  or 
had  the  Soviet  high  command  supplied  the 
fighting  nu'n  with  arni>:,  food  and  medicines. 
In.^ttad.  the  Warsaw  Insurrectionists  were 
obliged  to  lend  for  themselves  until  Soviet 
military  help,  when  it  finally  came  into  play 
was  too  late  to  be  effective. 

The  result  was  that  vast  Etretchc^  of  the 
city  were  reduced  to  rubble.  And  of  40  000 
members  of  the  PolLsh  Home  Army  that 
fought  in  Warsaw.  15,000  were  sl.aln.  Of  a 
population  of  a  million,  nearly  250,0ti0  were 
killed  or  wounded.  In  the  unequal  struggle 
the  Nx-l  army  of  about  four  seasoned  divi- 
sions \<^t  10,000  killed:  9,000  were  wounded 
and  7,000  were  ILsted  as  missing.  Much  of 
the  combat  was  hand-to-hand. 

LAST-WtST    CO.N-TROVERSY 

At  the  time  of  the  uprising,  Lieut.  Gen. 
Tadcusz  Komorowski  was  little  known  out- 
side of  Poland.  But  during  the  b.ittle  and 
afterward,  ho  became  a  figure  of  interna- 
tional controversy  whose  motives  and  con- 
duct were  matters  of  acerbic  contention  be- 
tween Brit.Lin  and  the  United  States  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Soviet  Government  on  Uie 
other. 

London  and  Washington  accused  Moscow 
of.  in  efiect.  deliberately,  withholding  sup- 
port from  General  Bor  becatise  the  general 
was  Identified  with  the  anti-Communist 
Polish  Government  In  E.xlle  In  London.  It 
W.IS  charged  that  tlie  Soviet  aim  w.-i^  to 
eliminate  this  regime  In  favor  of  a  pro-So- 
viet government. 

Mi>scow  asserted  tliat  the  uprising  had 
been  poorly  conceived,  tmder-armcd  and 
premature,  that  it  liad  not  been  coordinated 
with  the  Red  Army  near  the  citv  and  that 
General  Bor  w.is  ''an  adventurer." 

Long  after  the  war.  there  was  some  conces- 
sion by  Pol.and's  Communist  Government 
that  Stalinist  power  politics  hiid  much  to  do 
with  the  Soviet  attitude  In  1944.  in  1956 
Premier  Josef  C>Tankiewicz  told  Parliament 
that  members  of  the  Home  Army  had  been 
discriminated  against  for  the  role  in  the  up- 
rising and  announced  that  they  were  to  be 
given  pensions  and  lionors. 

EUSSUNS    URGED    REVOLT 

However,  while  the  uprising  was  In  prog- 
ress, it  (and  General  Bor)  received  prc-ise  or 
condemnation  along  Ideological  lines. 

The  Insurreetlon  had  Its  genesis  In  the 
Red  Army  advances  on  the  plains  of  eastern 
Poland  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
1944.  As  elements  of  Marshal  Konstantln 
Rokossovky'a  farces  battered  their  way  to- 
ward Warsaw,   Soviet  broadcasting  stations 
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began  to  call  for  a  general  rerolt  against  the 
Germans. 

On  July  29.  as  S-'^viet  pcitrol?  r.pproahfd 
the  Vistula.   Mokcow   radio   appeided   to   the 

people  of  Wanviw  to  join  the  battle  aeainst 
the  Gfrm,,iiS,  Two  days  later  .Svj\  let  >ims 
we.-e  clearly  audible  In  Wiu-^aw;  the  Rus- 
6..Tn  forces  were  about  10  miles  away. 

F.;rlifr,  the  Polish  Government  In  London 
had  decided  that  an  uprL'^ini?  w.«  feasible. 
The  timing  w.as  left  to  GenenJ  Bor.  He.  be- 
lieving that  the  Ru.ssians  would  shortly 
cross  the  Vistula,  s<>t  the  revolt  for  5  PM 
on  Aug.  1. 

"At  ex.ictly  5  o'clock."  he  wrote  in  "T}-,e 
Secretary  Army."  his  accoimt  on  the  battle. 
"thou.sands  of  windows  flished  as  they  were 
fiUng  open.  Prom  all  sides  a  h.all  of  bu'.leta 
.•struck  pa.sslng  Germans,  riddling  their 
buildings  and  their  ma.-chlng  format ion.s. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  the  rem.-urung 
civilians  disappeared  from  the  streets.  Prom 
the  entritires  of  hou.se.';  our  men  streamed 
out  ,;nd  rushed  to  tl^e  att;irk. 

"In  15  minutes  an  entire  city  c>f  a  million 
Inhabiltants  wits  engulfed  In  the  fight. 
Every  kind  of  traffic  ce.ised.  As  a  big  com- 
mu. rations  center  where  road.s  from  north, 
south,  east  and  west  converged.  In  the  im- 
mediate reiir  of  the  Gcrm.in  front,  Warsaw 
cea,sed  to  exist.  The  battle  for  the  city  was 
on." 

sovri-r   DRIVE   bogged    down 
Shortly  after  the  conibat  began,  the  Soviet 
guns  across  the  Vistula  fell  silent. 

The  Russians  contended  then  and  after- 
ward that  they  had  not  been  Informed  of 
General  Dor's  plans.  The  general  Insisted 
that  he  had  sent  liaison  men  to  Marshal 
Rokos-osky.  but  that  they  had  not  returned. 
In  any  event,  the  Soviet  offensive,  which 
up  to  that  time  had  appe.ired  Ineurmotuit- 
able,  bogged  down. 

Still  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  Gen- 
eral Bor  and  his  troops  and  armed  civilians 
seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand.  The  Polish 
flag  flew  over  the  city.  German  arms  caches 
were  captured.  German  forces  were  unset- 
tled as  nightmare  battles  were  fought  m  the 
sewers,  which  also  ser^  ed  r^s  coni.mui.icatioiis 
trenches. 

On  the  fourth  day.  the  Gcrmiins  were  able 
to  regroup  their  forces.  A  street-by-street, 
house-by-house  struggle  began. 

Informed  of  the  advei-se  turn  of  e\rnts  by 
the  Polish  regime  In  London,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Winston  Churchill  telegraphed  Marshal 
Josef  Stalin  that  the  British  would  air-drop 
military  aid  to  the  insurgents.  He  also  re- 
layed their  plea  for  Soviet  aid.  Stalin's  repiv 
disparaged  the  revolt.  The  Home  A.nnv,  he 
said,  "con.slsts  of  a  few  detachments  which 
they  Incorrectly  call  divisions." 

"I  cannot  Imagine,"  Stalin  went  on  "how 
such  detachments  can  capture  Warsaw,  for 
the  defense  of  which  the  Germans  ha\c  pro- 
duced four  tank  divisions." 

Nonetheless,  British  planes  flew  there  from 
Italian  bases.  At  this  point,  the  Russians 
refused  to  permit  these  planes  to  land  be- 
hind Red  Army  lines,  necessitating  hazard- 
ous and  uncertain  round-trip  flights. 

ROOSEVELT    JOINED    rN    PLEA 

On  Aug.  16  Stalin  messaged  Churchill  that 
he  had  ordered  the  Red  Army  to  drop  arms 
"intensively"  to  the  Warsaw  fighters,  but  he 
added  that  "I  tun  convinced  that  the  War- 
saw  action   represents   a   reckless   and    ter- 
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rible  adventure  which  Is  ccsiing  the  pv>pi;'.,i- 
tion  l&rgt  sacrtflccs." 

"The  Soviet  command,"  he  continued,  "has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  must  disso- 
ciate Itself  from  the  Warsaw  adventure." 

Later  In  Au^st  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  joined  Churchill  In  an  appeal  to 
Stalin,  urging  him  In  the  name  of  "world 
opinion"  to  parachute  supplies  to  General 
Bor'a  forces.  Stalin's  response  was  to  berate 
"the  group  of  criminals"  leading  the  revolt 
and  to  assert  that  it  would  be  "unprofitable" 
few  the  Bed  Army  to  go  to  the  direct  aid  of 
the  Poles. 

Churchill  was  outraged  and  sought  to  get 
Roosevelt  to  Join  In  another  protest  to  Stalin, 
but  the  President  demurred. 

In  September,  the  Red  Army  did  begin  to 
drop  arms  and  supplies  to  the  beleaguered 
Poles,  but,  according  to  General  Bor,  the 
Russians  onxltted  to  attach  parachutes  so 
that  the  supplies  were  shattered  when  they 
■truck  the  ground. 

While  SaUn  was  rebuffing  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt  he  was  negotiating  with  the  Lon- 
don Polish  regime  for  a  political  settlement 
with  pro-Soviet  Poles  In  the  so-called  Lublin 
Committee.  Tills  circumstance,  according  to 
Churchill,  explained  Stalin's  unwillingness 
to  help  General  Bor,  who  was  antl-Commu- 
nlst  as  well  as  anti-German. 

GOVERNED   BT   CALCULATION 

•In  Triumph  and  Tragedy,"  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  "The  Second  World  War,"  Church- 
ill wrote: 

".  .  .  We  were  dealing  with  men  in  the 
Kremlin  who  were  governed  by  calculation 
and  not  by  emotion.  They  did  not  mean 
to  let  the  spirit  of  Poland  rise  again  at  War- 
saw. Their  plans  were  based  on  the  Lublin 
Committee.  That  was  the  only  Poland  they 
cared  about." 

General  Bor  held  a  similar  opinion.  Fif- 
teen years  after  the  uprising  he  said: 

"The  Russians  did  what  they  did  cold- 
ly and  deliberately  for  political  purposes. 
"They  wanted  to  destroy  the  old  leadership 
in  Poland  In  order  to  replace  it  with  one  of 
their  own  choosing." 

In  the  middle  of  September,  after  the  Lon- 
don Poles  had  arrived  at  an  accommodation 
of  sorts  with  Stalin,  the  Soviet  Army  across 
Um  Vlstul*  c*me  to  life.  Shells  began  to 
fall  on  the  Germans  in  Warsaw  and  Soviet 
planes  appeared  In  the  sky.  On  Sept.  15.  So- 
Tlet  forces  occupied  the  suburb  of  Praga. 
But  appeals  from  General  Bor  for  further 
advances  were  ignored. 

In  the  evening  of  Oct.  2,  General  Bor 
was  obliged  to  surrender  and  to  order  a 
bait  to  Home  Army  and  civilian  fighting. 
When  the  Soviet  forces  entered  the  city  three 
months  later  they  found  little  but  rubble 
and  unburled  dead. 

A  SOLDIER  FOR  2S  YEARS 

For  General  Bor  it  was  the  end  of  a  26- 
year  career  as  a  soldier.  He  was  bom  near 
Lwtxw,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  as  a  student 
In  Warsaw  In  1918  he  Joined  the  Polish  un- 
derground  that   revolted   against   the   Ger- 


The  same  year  he  enlisted  In  the  Polish 
cavalry,  and  be  rose  through  the  ranks.  He 
studied  tactics  at  the  Ecole  de  Guerr*  in 
Parts  and  In  1926  became  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. 

In  the  years  before  World  War  II,  he  also 
br«d  horses  at  his  estate  at  Lwow.  He  was 
an  outstaiuling  equestrian  and  won  a  num- 
ber at  trophies  In  international  competitions. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  General 
Bor  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade.  With 
the  Polish  defeat  he  joined  the  underground 
army.  He  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  com- 
mander In  chief  and  In  June,  1943,  became 
commander.  He  chose  for  his  nom  de  guerre 
the  name  "Bor,"  the  Polish  word  for  "forest," 
because  his  headquarters  was  so  often  the 
woods. 


Living  precariously  and  with  a  German 
price  on  his  head.  General  Bor  moved  about 
Poland  organiiiing  elements  of  the  Home 
.\r:ny.  He  was  dressed  in  mufti  to  escape 
clflectlon.  and  he  was  p;i5sed  s;irreptlously 
frrim  one  underErround  group  to  another  as 
he  crpc'.red  a  res.,  '...ince  I'.etworl!;  agulrtst  the 
day  when  It  could  h/irrua  the  enemy.  As 
a  le;uler.  he  v;:\s,  iiotcd  for  his  sangfroid  and 
for  his  senio  of  org-anizatlon. 

A.'ter  the  war  he  fxUd  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  w.w  Lionized  by  orgranlza- 
lloas  of  .•\merlcans  of  Polish  descent.  He  re- 
ceived the  Fordh;im  University  Medal  of 
Honor  and  he  was  received  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathe<iral  by  Osirrlln.'U  Spellman.  Roman 
Catholic  .Archbishop  of  New  York. 
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Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
REi?ORD,  I  Include  the  following: 

NATO    IN   Crisis:-  Too    Much    Scccess? 
{By  Ray  McHugh) 

rw.is  -'C\n  success  spoil  NATO? 

A  months  tour  of  Western  Europe  indi- 
cates the  answer  Is  "yea,  unless.  .  ." 

From  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer,  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander,  on  down,  wrinkles  of  worry 
are  growing  deeper.  A  military  organization 
that  has  been  painstakingly  forged  Into  a 
model  of  intemalional  co<.)peratlon  has  sud- 
denly developed  major  cracks.  More 
threaten. 

"The  need  is  tiie  same."  insists  Lemnitzer. 
"The  military  situation  that  confronts  us  is 
unchanged.  The  Soviets  stUl  have  22  divi- 
sions in  East  Germ-tny  and  the  quality  and 
nuclear  potential  of  the  Soviet  army  Is  Im- 
proving steadily  " 

But  the  situation  In  Lemnltzer's  own  com- 
mand is  shifting  rapidly  and  the  political 
climate  In  Western  Europe  Is  changing. 

France  has  withdrawn  her  forces  and  has 
ordered  NATO  unlta  out  of  France.  Even 
Lemnltzer's  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied 
Powers  Europe  (SHAPE)  and  the  NATO 
council  are  preparing  to  pull  up  stakes  and' 
move  to  Belgium. 

Britain,  confronted  with  a  major  economic 
crisis,  plans  to  call  home  as  many  as  half  of 
its  50.000-man  Army  of  the  Rhine. 

West  Germany,  stmlnlng  to  keep  13  divi- 
sions in  the  field,  ir,  under  heavy  preseure  to 
to  add  one  or  two  more. 

The  United  States,  deeply  Involved  In  Viet 
Nam,  hears  growing  demands  for  cutbacks  In 
Its  NATO  forces  of  approximately  235,000 
men. 

To  many  Americans,  Western  BMrope  seems 
suddenly  selfish,  forgetful  of  her  wartime 
and  post  war  debts  to  America,  willing  and 
anxious  to  turn  all  her  defense  costs  over  to 
Washington  and  the  U5.  taxi>ayer,  and  deaf 
to  requests  for  Viet  Nam  aid. 

The  temptation  la  strong  for  Americans  to 
say:  "OK,  we'll  go  home." 

But  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  go 
home. 

A  major  American  withdrawal  from  Eu- 
rope could  court  disaster  from  three  quar- 
ters: 

1.  Russia,  where  a  powerful  Soviet  army 
might  be  tempted  to  seek  a  quick  "conven- 
tional** solution  In  Germany. 

X  Prance     where    President    Charles    d* 


Gaulle  would  be  free  to  pursue  liis  "Europe 
for  the  Europems  policy"  that  Is  trans- 
parently an  tl- -American. 

3.  West  Germany,  where  Europe's  most 
powerful  Industri.al  machine  would  be  nid- 
derless  and  free  to  drift  into  the  dangerous 
nationalism  that  has  plagued  this  continent 
for  a  century. 

De  Gaulle's  withdraw.aJ  from  N.^TO  and 
his  pointed  Independence  from  U.S.  policy  ;s 
only  one  symptom  of  a  general  shift  in  Eu- 
rope's atUtudc.=;. 

Prom  capit:i:s  like  Paris,  Geneva,  Rome 
and  Copenh.if^en.  the  Russian  hear  seeir.s 
to  be  sleepir.t;.  Tlie  fear  of  Soviet  ageres- 
Rion  has  receded.  The  wall  that  N.'VTO  built 
has  held.  Behind  it  West.ern  Europe  h.as 
achieved  unmatched  prosperity — b:i.s"d 
largely  on  U.S.  dollars.  The  common  market 
is  growing  stronger  although  old  nationalis- 
tic prejudices  have  not  disappeared. 

Why  then  should  Europe  lose  Interest  i:i 
NATO? 

"it's  been  too  successful,"  said  one  Danish 
editor.  "It's  given  people  and  politicians  the 
luxury  of  complacency." 

Defense  budgets  are  shrinking  as  political 
leaders  and  parliaments  stress  welfare  pro- 
griuns,  many  of  which  could  be  branded  as 
sociivlistlc.  The  lure  of  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist east  has  fanned  the  hopes  of  "de- 
tente," although  It  appears  based  more  on 
wishful  thinking  than  on  hard  realism. 

"There's  a  tendency  to  let  Uncle  Sam 
worry  about  defenses,"  admitted  one  lUUuin 
conservative.  "People  think  that  your  mis- 
siles buried  In  Nebraska  and  your  Polaris 
submarines  give  them  all  the  security  they 
need. 

"The  changes  In  Ra<;sla'c  attitude  also 
figure  in  this.  The  Soviets  don't  want  a  war 
In  Europe — at  least  we  don't  think  they  want 
one.  They  have  major  economic  problems  at 
home.  They  have  to  find  some  way  of  satis- 
fying the  growing  consumer  demand. 

"And  they  have  the  problem  of  China." 

Western  Europe  is  more  Impressed  with 
the  national  rivalry  between  Russia  and 
China  than  their  Ideological  similarities. 

All  this  has  complicated  Gen.  Lemnltzer's 
task.  The  French  withdrawal  from  NATO's 
integrated  command  leaves  a  gaping  hole  in 
the  German  defense  line  and  robs  NATO 
planners  of  vital  French  basea  and  supply 
and  communications  networks. 

FYance  will  keep  approximately  75.000  men 
In  West  Germany  under  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment, but  Lemnitzer  says  "since  I  don't  com- 
mand them.  I  can't  cotint  on  them." 

Britain's  exjiected  cutback  in  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  recall  of  several  thousand 
American  troops  who  have  been  In  France 
add  to  his  problems. 

Officially,  Lemnitzer  is  still  committed  to  a 
"forward"  defense  In  the  event  of  a  Russian 
attack,  but  unofficially  NATO  officers  admit 
that  their  strategy  Is  undergoing  major  re- 
appraisals. 

With  France  removed,  NATO  strategy  Is 
expected  to  concentrate  on  defense  of  the 
ports  of  Northern  Germany  and  the  low 
countries  and  on  the  natural  mountain  bar- 
riers of  Bavaria.  The  maintenance  of  an  In- 
depth  defense  of  central  Germany  will  depend 
largely  on  Bonn's  ability  to  Increase  Its  mili- 
tary force. 

The  Importance  of  a  continuing  large  US. 
commitment  to  NATO  is  best  luiderstood  la 
Germany. 

"There  Is  no  mai^lc  number,"  said  a  mem- 
ber of  Bonn's  parliament.  "It's  not  so  Im- 
portant that  you  have  275,000  men  In  Ger- 
many or  250,000  or  200,000. 

"What  Is  Important  Is  that  yon  have  a 
sizable  force  that  assures  all  of  Europe — 
esijeclally  Russia — that  American  troops  will 
be  Immediately  involved  If  there  is  an  attack. 

"If  you  were  to  recall  those  troops,  the 
results  would  be  a  calamity,"  he  said. 
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The  Bonn  government  is  carefully  avoiding 
any  choice  between  the  United  States  and 
President  De  Gaulle. 

"We  want  good  relations  with  both  and  we 
want  NATO,"  said  a  German  general.  "But  if 
the  United  States  withdraws,  Prance  Is  our 
only  hope.  We  must  have  a  nucleiu"  force  to 
support  our  army. 

"I  pray  that  such  a  situation  does  not 
develop.  NATO  would  be  dead.  It  would 
mean  a  return  to  old  national  alliances.  It 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  some- 
one would  Ignit*  old  hatreds  and  Euroi)e 
would  be  torn  apart  again." 
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Communist  guerrilla  groups  wage  armed  con 
fllct  against  legitiniate  governments. 


Peace  or  Peaceful  Coexistence? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OI" 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  29,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Inserting  In  the  Record  a  few  excerpts  of 
an  American  Bar  Association  study  on 
the  Communist  definition  of  "peaceful 
coexistence."  This  study  is  based  on  an 
In-depth  analysis  of  more  than  3,000 
articles  and  documents  of  the  interna- 
tional Commtmist  movement.  More  than 
90  percent  of  the  materials  used  are 
dated  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962. 

Tlie  study  was  prepared  by  Richard  V. 
Allen,  specialist  In  Sino-Soviet  affairs  at 
the  school  for  strategic  studies  at  George- 
town University  In  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
the  request  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Standing  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion Against  Communism.  The  study 
represents  part  of  the  ABA  committee's 
efforts  to  provide  quality  programs  of 
education  on  the  multlfaceted  aspects  of 
Commimist  tactics,  strategy,  and  objec- 
tives. It  Is  a  thought-producing  con- 
tribution to  the  dialog  on  this  Important 
subject. 

Following  are  the  excerpts  from  the 
study : 

Excerpts  Prom  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Stltdy,  "Peace  oe  Peacefiji.  Coexist- 
ence?" 

(By  Richard  V.  Allen) 

COMMUKISTS  IN   MOSCOW  AND   PEKmC   SUPPORT 
WARS    or    NATIONAL    LIBERATION 

■VVliereas  the  national  liberation  movement 
only  a  few  years  ago  "was  no  more  than  a 
potenUal  reserve  of  the  world  socialUt  revo- 
lution," today  It  h.as  become  "a  vital  compo- 
nent part"  of  the  entire  revolutionary  process 
Commumst  support  for  the  national  Ubera- 
tlon  movement  Is  designed  to  enhance  the 
prestige  of  the  Socialist  Camp  and  to  promote 
the  moral  and  political  Isolation  of  the  "im- 
perialists." The  Communists  can  therefore 
afford  to  support  the  most  radical  demand  of 
extremist  groups  In  all  the  underdeveloped 
countries  without  doing  political  damage  to 
their  own  cause.  The  point  Is  to  be  able  to 
use  these  groups  and  to  Inflame  rather  than 
resolve  their  differences  with  the  advanced 
Western  countries.  The  Communists  con- 
sider wars  of  national  liberation  to  be  a  most 
appropriate  vehicle  for  creating  chaos  and  for 
eventually  seizing  power.  Both  Moscow  and 
Peking,  although  engaged  In  bitter  polemics 
against  each  other,  have  demonstrated  by 
words  and  deeds  that  they  are  prepared  to 
help   various  Communist  Parties  and  pro- 


THE    COMMVNIST    DEFINmON    OF    PEACETUL 
COEXISTENCE 

For  the  Communists,  the  meaning  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  U  quite  different 
(from  our  meaning).  It  is  not  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  Is  or  what  should  be  In  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs;  rather,  it 
Is  a  subtli?  and  complex  strategic  doctrine 
designed  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  world- 
wide Communist  movement  In  its  prosecu- 
tion of  the  "prolet,arian  revolution." 

The  specific  function  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence is  not  the  est.;iblishment  of  a  mere  pe- 
riod of  relative  calm  on  a  world-wide  scale. 
Rather,  it  is  to  provide  conditions  favorable 
for  waging  a  many-pronged  offensive  at  and 
within  the  non-Communist  world.  Above 
all.  It  creates  a  degree  of  flexibility  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  Communist  movement,  in- 
asmuch as  it  allows  for  harnessing  and  utiliz- 
ing many  forces  for  the  revolutionary  cause 
In  providing  conditions  favorable  to  the  di- 
verse forms  of  "struggle,"  peaceful  coexist- 
ence acts  as  an  accelerator  of  the  "world 
revolutionary  process."  By  not  concentrat- 
ing all  the  resotu-ces  of  the  movement  in  any 
one  direction  for  the  support  of  any  single 
obJecUve,  the  Communists  seek  to  imple- 
ment the  entire  spectrum  of  techniques  de- 
signed to  overthrow  esteblished  governments 
by  allowing  a  maximum  degjee  of  -leeway" 
in  selecting  the  weapons  of  struggle  to  be 
used  at  a  given  place  and  time. 

THE    COMMVNIST    VIEW    OF    THE    WEST 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Communists  in 
and  out  of  power  have  systematicfUly  pre- 
sented a  vicious  and  thoroughlv  distorted 
picture  of  the  West  in  general  and" the  United 
States  in  particular.  Despite  the  ups  and 
downs  of  international  politics,  through  pe- 
riods of  "rela-xatlon"  as  well  as  periods  of 
tension,  and  even  while  Communist  leaders 
wore  their  biggest  smiles,  this  false  view  has 
been  drummed  into  the  citizens  of  Commu- 
nist countries  and  has  filled  the  airwaves 
and  the  printed  page. 

Throughout  the  entire  Communist  world 
this  distorted  picture  of  the  West  has  become 
a  component  part  of  the  party  line.  From 
an  early  age  students  are  taught  that  the 
Western  countries,  led  by  the  United  SUites 
are  possessed  by  a  burning  hatred  for  the 
Communist  system,  and  are  doing  everything 
In  their  power  to  depose  Communist"  Party 
dictatorships  and  re-establish  the  "wTetched 
and  inhumane  capitalistic  svstem."  All  the 
mass  media  of  communication  are  harnessed 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  basic  message 
across,  and  any  attempt  to  present  a  more 
balanced  view  is  Immediately  suppressed 
"Hati-ed  of  the  enemy"  is  an  attitude  to  be 
cultivated,  not  eliminated.  'When  Western 
countries  express  their  desire  for  peace  the 
Communist  Party  apparatus  denounces  any 
such  expression  as  a  move  to  "deceive'  the 
people. 


Home  Buyer,  Builder  Sharing  Sobs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  29. 1966 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH,  Mr.  Speaker  Inter- 
est rates  in  the  Nation  have  reached  the 
highest  level  in  40  years  under  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration. 

Among  the  victims  of  this  so-called 
Great  Society  prosperity  are  American 
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families  desirous  of  buying  homos,  and 
the  homebulldlng  Industry  Itself. 

Mr.  Robert  Corya,  the  perceptive  and 
Informed  business  editor  of  the  Indian- 
apolis News  discusses  the  situation  in 
the  following  article: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Aug    15.  1966] 
Home  Bcter.  Bitldee  Sharing  Scb.s 
(By  Robert  Corya.  Business  Editor; 
If  a  man  in  the  mortgage  or  house-build- 
ing business  begins  unraveUng  his  troubles 
pal,  don't  whip  out  a  violin.     He  might  come 
unstrung. 

What  these  people,  and  the  home  buver 
and  the  builder,  and  the  banker  and  Siivmgs 
and  loan  people  need  right  now  is  under- 
standing. 

"What  do  you  mean  I  can't  borrow  $5  000 
for  a  new  house ^-  asks  an  exasperated  man 
who  last  year  would  have  pulled  the  deal 
off  in  a  breeze. 

His  problem  reflects  the  generallv  sad 
mortgoge  picture  around  the  countrv  It 
Is  worse  In  some  sectors  than  in  others'  In- 
dianapolis appears  to  be  pressed  but  not 
hard-pressed. 

The  government  is  about  readv  to  tos.':  ma  7 
bilUon  into  the  hou.?ing  market  bv  allow- 
ing the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Ass-jcla- 
tion  to  use  the  monev  to  buv  up  home 
mortpaRes  held  by  lending  companies  and 
thereby  make  that  much  more  money  avail- 
able for  home  loa.ns.  But  the  $3.7  billion  Is 
considered  by  many  to  be  far  inadequate 

A  lot  of  Industrial  expansion,  a  lot  of  in- 
dustrial Improvements,  a  booming  ap;u-i- 
ment  building  Industry,  more  public  spend- 
ing, all  have  drained  away  money  from 
financial  houses  that  would  ordina"rlly  go 
for  mortgage  lending.  Spendable  Income  Is 
going  into  the  stock  market,  bond«  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  higher  taxes— awav  from 
the  housing  market. 

Many  investors  are  turning  to  corporate 
bonds  because  of  the  oost  of  the  bookkeeping 
of  them  is  considerably  less  than  processing 
a  home  morigage.  And  the  vield  and  liquid! 
ny  (ability  to  sell  them  fasten  is  attractive 
at  this  time. 

Charles  W.  Robertston.  vice-president  In 
charge  of  the  mortgage  loan  department  of 
Indiana  National  Bank,  puts  It  this  way 
There  is  Just  so  much  money  available  Peo- 
ple are  spending  more  so  their  savings  are 
down  at  the  banks  and  the  savings  and  loans 
These  accounts  provide  considerable  amounts 
of  money  for  home  lending,  under  normal 
conditions.  Investors,  like  insurance  com- 
panies, banks  and  savings  and  loans  are 
w-atchlng  more  carefully  where  thev  spend 
their  depleted  reserves  of  money. 

Many  iRdustrlal  firms,  because  of  tax  ad- 
vantages, allowed  for  expansions,  are  borrow- 
ing funds  at  this  time  for  this  purpose  and 
for  improvements.  This  drains  off  mortgage 
lending  funds.  And  Insurance  companies 
normally  Involved  extensively  in  resldentia' 
lending,  are  turning  to  Industrial  lending 
What  Is  left  Is  going  to  the  housing  market ' 
and  this  Isn't  nearly  enough. 

Apartntent  owners,  on  the  other  hand  view 
the  mortgage  money  shortage  as  a  son  o' 
blessing.  Because  home  buvers  cannot  al- 
ways get  loans,  the  effect  is  "to  raise  the  oc- 
cupancy rate  In  many  apartment  units. 

"TIGHT    MOKET"    MEANS    SHORTAGE 

The  phrase  "tight  money"  simply  means 
there  is  a  shortage  of  money  available  to  bor- 
row and  to  lend.  The  home  buyer,  and  conse- 
quently the  home  builders  are  feeling  this 
pinch  most.  Robertson  of  INB  says  a  bor- 
rower who  may  have  qualified  for  a  loan  last 
year  at  514  per  cent  interest  on  the  mortgage 
now  has  to  pay  6  i4  to  8%  per  cent.  Builders 
some  of  the  larger  ones,  anyway,  therefore 
are  now  concentrating  on  apartment  proj- 
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Some  buUders  are  urging  that  homeownera 
get  a  break  from  the  government  by  haytng 
a  higher  tax  deduction  for  Interest  paid  on 
house  mortgages.  It  currently  Is  $1,000  and 
many  home  buyers  pay  considerably  more  In 
Interest  a  year  than  this. 

Robertson  said  some  of  the  Interest  rate 
problems  can  be  laid  in  the  lap  of  realtors. 
He  said  they  were  writing  mortgages  last 
year  at  SVi  per  cent.  While  this  made  It 
easier  to  sell  houses  it  was  driving  investors 
from  residential  to  non-resldentlal  fields  for 
better  Interest  rates.  Now,  Robertson  says. 
these  Investors  have  committed  their  money 
to  the  larger  nonresidential  loans. 

Savings  and  loan  companies  have  felt  the 
"tight  money"  problems  perhaps  more  than 
other  lending  Institutions.  A  chief  source  of 
Income  for  them  Is  residential  mortgages. 
Wlien  people  take  their  money  from  the 
S  &  Ls  to  put  It  In  higher  yield  areas  such  a« 
bonds  or  financial  houses  offering  higher  In- 
terest. It  means  the  3  Sc  Is  have  that  much 
less  money  to  lend  for  mortgages. 


CoBtroU  for  Interest  Rates 


If  the  administration  and  lawmakers  are 
serious  about  cutting  Interest  rates,  there  Is 
a  very  obvious  course  open  to  them:  Lower 
government  spending  ajid  defer  some  of  these 
Great  Society  prograxns  until  the  economy  Is 
back  at  a  less  feverish  level.  Imposing  con- 
trols on  Interest  at  this  point  would  be  like 
tying  down  the  safety  valve  on  the  boiler  and 
Ignoniig  ihe  fire  uhcIt  it. 


War  in  Vietnam  Meant  Soap  and  Dolls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'^TIVE.S 

Monday.  August  29,  196S 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  discussed  t<H>lcs  of  the  day  Is 
the  increase  In  Interest  rates.  An  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  August  27 
issue  of  the  Evening  Star  contains  some 
sound  tWnklng  with  respect  to  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  recent  Increases. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OoNTHoLa  roR  Interest  Rates 

The  latest  raise  In  prime  lending  rates  by 
major  commercial  banks  has  elicited  a  noisy 
response  in  Washington.  Treasury  Secretary 
Fowler  exhorts  the  banks  to  ref\is«  loans  to 
borrowers  m<»^  often.  In  other  words,  send 
them  down  the  street  to  the  competition. 
Senators  Ookb  of  Tennessee  and  Long  of 
Louisiana  urge  presidential  action  to  force 
lower  rates.  The  President  himself  hints  at 
controls  and  Republicans  are  demanding 
that  Chairman  Patman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  hold  hearings  on  the  In- 
flation problem. 

The  arguments  follow  the  same  kind  of 
reasoning  that  led  Representative  Rsus^  of 
Wl«constn  last  month  to  suggest  the  adniln- 
Istratlon  set  "guidelines"  on  Interest  rates. 
The  etni^asU  is  on  government  control,  a 
nepoaa*  that  1*  automatic  to  many  F»eople 
these  days. 

What  these  gentlemen  seem  to  overlook 
ta  that  high  rates  do  not  occur  by  accident. 
The  money  market,  like  any  other  free  mark- 
et, responds  to  supply  and  demand. 

When  money  is  plentiful  and  borrowers 
•carce,  the  rates  fall  of  their  own  accord. 
ConTersely.  when  demand  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply, preesxire  Is  created  for  a  price  Increase. 
The  Federal  Reserve's  recent  Increase  In  bank 
reserve  requirements,  by  taking  money  out  of 
circulation  could  drlTe  rates  even  higher. 

And  when  you  get  a  situation  like  the  past 
year,  when  the  administration  has  piled  one 
new  federal  spending  program  on  top  of  an- 
other, overstraining  an  economy  already  roar- 
ing along  near  full  capacity,  the  effects  in- 
erltabiy  will  spread  Into  banking.  Industries 
add  plants  and  machinery  to  meet  orders,  and 
must  borrow  to  do  sa  When  their  requests 
for  loans  presses  upon  the  supply  of  available 
cash,  the  price  of  money  Is  botind  to  rise. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  August  29,  1966 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  most  per- 
ceptive re[X)rt  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
was  written  by  Ferdinand  Mendenhall. 
publisher  nf  the  Van  Nuys  News,  a  paper 
in  my  district. 

;  Mr.  Mendenhall  lias  had  a  long  and  il- 
lustiiou-s  career  in  tlie  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve, presently  holding  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. No  doubt  a  contributing  factor  to 
ills  success  was  a  tour  of  duty  in  the 
US.  Marine  Coi-ps  before  he  joined  the 
Navy  and  ."ierved  in  combat  during  World 
War  II. 

He  visited  Vietnam  in  late  1965  and 
again  in  the  sum.mer  of  19P6.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  commend  Captain  Menden- 
hall for  his  .service  to  his  country  and 
to  insert,  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record,  his 
article  from  the  California  Publisher: 

War  in  VirnNAM  Means  Soap  and  Dolls — 
Civic  Actio.n  Procsam  Moves  Into  High 
Glar 

(Editor's  Note. — Ferdinand  Mendenhall, 
CNPA  Executive  Committee  and  Board  mem- 
ber, has  J'.ist  returned  from  V'ietnam  where 
he  completed  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Cor{)6  as  a  captain  In  the 
US.  NavaJ  Resene.  His  specific  uisk  was 
that  of  cherklng  the  Pacific  Fleet's  giant 
supply  operations,  and  the  Civic  Action  pro- 
gram being  carried  on  by  the  M.'irlnes.  Army, 
and  Air  Force  in  'Vietmun.  He  also  partic- 
ipated directly  in  combat  operations  a^'alnat 
the  Viet  Cong.  He  h.as  written  the  accom- 
panying report  of  his  observations  of  the  war 
area  at  the  special  request  of  California 
Publisher,) 

(By  Capt.  Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  US.  Naval 
Reserve) 
In  the  clustered  and  dank  little  \inages 
which  dot  South  Vietnam  from  the  17th 
Parallel  ( derail itartzed  zone)  south  through 
Hue  and  Da  Nang  to  below  Chu  Lai,  diminu- 
tive natives  quietly  queue  up  week  In  and 
week  out  to  be  treated  by  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
doctors. 

These  lines  of  natives  h.ive  a  special  mean- 
ing to  any  observer  of  the  present-day  situ- 
ation In  war-torn  Vietnam.  They  mean  that 
each  and  every  one  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
villages  has  tiie  special  protection  and  com- 
fort of  the  United  States.  In  each  village 
Is  billeted  a  squad  of  Marines.  They  are 
there  to  dlscour.vge  Viet  Cong  infiltration  and 
terrorism,  to  counsel  with  the  village  chief  on 
civil  matters,  to  aid  In  the  construction  and 
repair  of  housing  and  bridges,  and  to  pro- 
vide medical  treatment  to  one  and  all. 

LtPE    IS    SHORT 

In  this  far-off  land,  life  expectancy  at 
iwesent  Is  only  4ut  years  and  Inf.mt  mortality 
hovers  near  the  50  j>er  cent  miu-k.     Prior  to 


the  mass  entry  of  the  United  States  Into  the 
beleaguered  little  country  with  Its  15.3  mil- 
lion population,  there  was  only  one  doctor 
for  each  22.500  persons.  Now.  through  Amer- 
ican agencies,  thousands  of  bars  of  soap  are 
available  to  the  villagers  for  the  first  time 
In  history.  The  Marines  and  other  U.S. 
troops  are  teaching  the  South  Vietnamese 
how  to  use  the  soap  after  convincing  them 
that  many  of  their  skin  ailments  can  be 
cured  and  averted  altogether  by  such  clean- 
liness. 

While  the  Marines  are  busy  with  this 
"people-to-people"  program  In  the  country's 
upper  area,  crews  of  US.  Air  Force  planes 
fly  into  such  remote  interior  places  as  Dalat. 
There  they  deliver  crates  of  toys  from  the 
United  States  to  the  children  of  the  moun- 
tainous Montagnard  tribe.  As  the  little  girls 
hug  the  doUs,  it  Is  not  hard  to  realize  that 
this  is  the  first  time  they  have  ever  even 
seen  a  manufactured  toy. 

In  all  of  these  "programs,"  the  U.S.  .Army 
participates  and  works  closely  with  person- 
nel of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  Together 
they  carry  out  the  practical  meaning  of 
friendship  and  assistance. 

trite    U.S.    .AS.SISTANCE 

Perhai>s  It  is  more  exciting  to  tell  .about 
combat  patrols  I  made  with  the  Marines  or 
about  a  jet  strike  I  was  on.  But  I  remember 
best  the  three-year-old  Vietnamese  boy  who 
was  "adopted"  by  a  Marine  squad.  The 
boy's  mother  died  and  his  father  reportedly 
was  fighting  with  the  Viet  Cong.  Tlie  battle- 
toughened  Marines  took  the  youngster  to 
another  village  family  so  that  he  could  be 
cared  for.  Every  day  the  Marines  leave  cloth- 
ing, food  and  even  money  for  the  boy.  Tlie 
"fathers"  in  the  Marine  sqtiad  are  pretty 
proud  of  their  little  "son." 

WAR'S     MANY    F.ACE.S 

It  Is  true  that  South  Vietnam  is  fighting 
for  Its  life  against  a  brutal  campaign  of  ter- 
ror and  armed  attack  inspired,  directed,  sui>- 
pUed  and  controlled  by  the  Communist  re- 
gime In  Hanoi.  This  flagrant  aggression  has 
been  going  on  for  years  In  an  undercover 
manner.  More  recently,  the  pace  has  quick- 
ened with  armed  conflict  the  major  part  of 
the  campaign.  The  threat  became  so  acute 
It  was  necessary  for  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  to  assist  the  South  Vietmanese  in  their 
efforts  to  stave  off  the  Communist  Intent  to 
overtlirow  and  dominate. 

This  Is  the  picture  of  present-day  Vietnam. 
It  Is  the  ugly  picture  of  war.  Of  savage  in- 
fantry engagements  In  muddy  rice  paddies. 
Of  slashing  air  strikes  from  the  sky.  The  ex- 
citement and  color  of  this  face  of  war  nat- 
urally get  the  call  in  competition  with  other 
stories  for  public  consumption. 

However,  the  natives  learning  to  use  soap, 
the  children  hugging  their  dolls  and  the  Ma- 
rines helping  reconstruct  a  village  road  are 
equally  important.  They  are  Just  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  fighting  on  the  front. 

That  was  the  reason  I  left  for  this  tour  of 
duty  with  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve.  Prior  to 
my  departure.  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene  Jr., 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  told  me: 
"This  great  Civic  Action  program  to  convince 
the  South  Vietnamese  we  are  their  friends, 
with  no  ulterior  motives,  but  only  with  the 
desire  to  strengthen  their  material  lot  and 
to  bulwark  their  sense  of  freedom  and  dig- 
nity, Ls  Just  as  Important  as  firing  bullets  up 
front.  If  we  win  the  battles  but  fall  to  win 
the  people,  we  have  failed  to  win  the  objec- 
tive for  which  we  have  committed  otirselves. 
And  It  Is  of  optimum  Importance  that  our 
American  public  be  made  aware  of  this  Civic 
Action  program  If  the  people  are  to  realize 
the  nature  and  scope  of  this  commitment." 

UNSUNG    WAB    HEROES 

Rear  Adm.  William  P.  Mack,  Chief  of  In- 
formation for  the  Navy,  repeated  the  gen- 
eral's viewpoint  and  added:  "It  is  also  most 
Important  that  the  American  public  know  of 
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the  great  enortry  r.nd  devotion  to  the  t;isk 
being  di.^playcd  by  all  officers  and  men  of  the 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  In  making  possible  prosecu- 
tion of  the  \.'ic-»nnmese  conflict  by  an  assured 
■pipeline"  of  the  countless  tons  of  supplies 
necres.xry  to  be  moved  to  tlie  fighting  zone. 
These  are. the  tireless,  utijung  men  of  any 
war,  but  who  deserve  praise  and  hearty  sup- 
port of  their  fellow  Americans  Just  ns  much 
as  the  comb;tt.;mt  crews  or  men  on  the  line." 
So  my  mission  in  Vietnam  was  more  con- 
cerned with  toys  and  so.ap  than  ballets  and 
grenades. 

But  as  my  suiall  party  made  Its  way 
tlirough  Vietnam,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
enemy  gxinsights  were  frequently  trained  on 
me.  And  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Ju5t  as  frequently  I  actually  talked  with  dis- 
guised Viet  Cong— through  my  Interpreter, 
of  course— in  many  villages  and  farming  set- 
tlements. 

I  was  assigned  a  Marine  sharpshooter  to 
ride  "shotgun"  on  these  trips,  plus  another 
Jeep  carrying  two  riflemen  which  followed  a 
short  distance  to  the  rear.  I  was  always  well- 
armed  myself.  Fortunately,  our  party  was 
always  too  small  to  cause  an  enemy  force  to 
tip  its  hand. 

SO.ME    COMBAT    ACTIOiV 

I  was  able  to  take  time  away  from  my 
specific  mission  to  check  also  on  the  fight- 
ing portion  of  the  war.  While  I  was  aboard 
the  U.S.  Kitty  Hairk  prior  to  entering  Viet- 
nam I  participated  In  a  Jet  strike  against  the 
Vict  Cong  In  the  Mekong  Delta.  I  was  also 
able  to  make  an  amphibious  patrol  with  a 
Marine  contingent  Into  VC  territory.  I  made 
flights  In  armed  helicopters  over  enemv  areas 
and  In  this  fashion  visited  the  top  of  Hill  225 
south  of  the  Marines'  Phu  Bai  enclave  where 
a  platoon  of  Lcathcrncck.s  maintains  a  look- 
out post. 

But  I  saw  first-hand  that  the  tremendous 
task  of  mo\  ing  supplies  on  the  part  of  the 
Navy  Is  as  Important  and  as  Impres.-^lve  as 
the  heavy  carrier  strike  activity  carrying  on 
the  fight  up  front. 

And  the  dally  work  on  the  part  of  U  S 
troops  with  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
and  their  living  problems  Is  as  essen'lal 
as   ambushes  and   counter-attacks. 

A    FEELING    OF   SATISFACTION 

I  gained  a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
hope  from  "covering"  the  conflict  on  this 
b.isls.  I  was  able  to  see  the  humanistic 
theme  shining  strongly  through  the  frus- 
tration and  mental  drizzle  of  trading  siiots 
With   a   determined   and   vicious   enemy 

While  in  Saigon,  I  also  had  time  to  fly 
over  to  Bangkok.  Thailand,  by  way  of  Cam- 
bodia, to  get  a  view  of  our  Joint  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command  activities  in  "Anna 
and  the  King  of  Siam"  country.  In  this 
case,  we  are  "pre-convlncine:'"  the  outlving 
-  areas  of  "Thailand  that  the  way  of  free"na- 
tlons  far  outstrips  the  Communist  life,  work- 
ing essentially  along  the  pattern  of  the  Civic 
Action  program  underwav  in  Vietnam  "The 
only  dlfTcrent  Is  that  the  actual  protram 
participants  who  visit  the  villages  are  Thai 
medics  and  artisans.  Thus,  the  United 
States  in  Thailand  Is  able  to  keep  clear  of 
the  Initial  "suspicion"  factor  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

A    BACKWARD    LOCK 

So  how  does  a  man  feel  abctit  the  Viet- 
namese situation  after  having  flown,  walked 
and  Jeeped  his  way  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  As  I  made  the  tour 
Of  duty  (and  wrot-e  this  article)  officially 
wearing  a  military  hat.  no  opinions  or  edi- 
torial comment  are  offered.  However  let 
my  feelings  be  expressed  In  this  way 

It  was  Just  after  break  of  dawn  on  the 
day  of  my  final  mission  to  be  flown  before 
leaving  Vietnam.  We  were  standing  by  our 
Air  Force  plane  on  the  apron  at  Tan  Son 
Nuit  Airport  near  Saigon,  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  carry  out  our  mission.    Down  the 


apron  a  short  distance,  ambulance  heli- 
copters were  coming  m  from  the  hills  and 
paddies  a  few  miles  away.  They  were  de- 
Uvering  stretchers  of  wotmded  men  to  the 

airport. 

A  little  further  on,  a  truck  was  backed  up 
to  a  giant  cargo  plane.  Our  men  were  ten- 
derly and  quietly  transferring  aluminum 
caj  •L'-ts  into  the  plane  for  the  long  last  Jour- 
ney home  of  American  soldiers. 

As  I  watched  the  medics  and  Red  Cross 
personnel  move  the  wounded  men— soldiers 
willing  but  no  longer  ready  and  able  to  carry 
on^and  the  row  of  caskets— soldiers  who 
would  never  again  be  ready,  able  and  will- 
In-—!  knew  the  ugly  and  raw  mental  cloud 
which  war  extends  over  the  human  mind. 

I  couldn't  help  but  mutter  aloud  as  I 
boarded  the  plane  for  my  mission:  "Here  is 
the  cycle— the  story  of  war— we  are  tiruling 
bodies  for  bodies." 

A    SILVER    LINING 

But  as  I  WTite  this,  another  scene  drifts 
across  my  mind  and  focuses  Into  shtu-p  de- 
tail. I  was  at  Dalat  in  the  mountains.  The 
wind  W.IS  whipping  across  the  little  alrfiela 
and  bulfeting  the  sentries  who  formed  a  pro- 
tective ring  against  the  always-expected  Viet 
Cong  attack.  The  crew  was  unloading  a  huge 
box  of  sparkling  new  toys  packed  and  sent  by 
an  Air  Force  officers'  wives  club  In  Florida. 
The  women  of  the  mountain  tribe  were 
standing  nearby.  The  mothers  had  their 
babies  strapped  to  their  chests  and  backs. 
Otlicr  small  children  strained  forward  from 
their  mothers'  hands  as  they  saw  the  toys. 
Finally  the  toys  were  disturbed. 
And  it  didn't  matter  that  the  dark-skinned 
little  girls  looked  with  love  at  flaxen-haired 
dolls  With  white  faces  and  pink  checks.  Or 
that  the  little  boys  had  mechanical  toys  of 
■which  they  had  no  comprehension. 

I  saw  before  me  the  universal  Innocence 
and  Joy  of  children.  It  was  a  thrtll  to  be- 
hold !  Here,  then,  was  the  silver  lining  of  the 
war  m  Vietnam.  A  chance  to  brine  forth 
Joy  and  trust,  to  triumph  over  the  dirt  and 
death  and  sorrow  of  battle. 

I  turned  my  back  momentarUy  from  the 
children  with  their  toys.  I  felt  a  lump  rise 
In  my  throat  and  tears  slide  down  mv  cheeks 
I'll  admit  I  cried. 

And  I  wasn't  ashamed. 
Would  you  have  been? 
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SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 


Monday,  August  22,  1966 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
supported  Hou,sc  Report  No.  1869,  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  i  was 
pleased  to  support  H.R,  14810  In  Its  orig- 
inal form  and  was  opposed  to  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  capital  grant  authori- 
zation and  to  limiting  It  to  1  year  only 
The  report  under  consideration  extended 
the  capital  grant  authority  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $150  million  a  year  for  2  years 
House  Rpport  No.  1869  wiU  continue 
and  expand  the  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion programs  begun  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  for  2 
more  years.  In  that  blU,  Congress,  for 
the  first  time,  provided  for  Federal  grants 


to  State  and  local  bodies  to  help  in  pur- 
chasing the  capital  faciliUe.-;  nccess;iry 
for  urban  mass  transportation.  This 
program  has  more  than  proved  Its  value 
Many  urban  mass  transportation  com- 
panies and  sy.stems,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, have  been  given  a  new  lease  on 
life,  but  many  more  are  In  serious  diffi- 
culty and  face  bankruptcy.  It  is  my 
sincere  conviction  that  this  program 
must  continue. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  other 
pro\-l.slons  of  the  report  which  rem.-iin 
the  same  as  those  of  H.R.  14810  as  pas^^cd 
by  this  body  on  August  16.  Thus,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  reix)rt  would  authorize  in- 
creased grant  funds  to  finance  research 
development,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. Such  increases  are  justified  bv  the 
growing  number  of  communities  willincT 
to  concentrate  planning  resources  on  the 
problems  of  modem  urban  transporta- 
tion and  the  increased  transit  problems 
of  the  citie.s. 

Section  4  of  the  report  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  cooperate  in  thorough  research 
into  new  s>-stems  of  urban  transporta- 
tion. Such  Initiative  is  long  overdue  and 
the  joint  effort  of  the  two  Departments 
superbly  characterizes  the  spirit  of  this 
legislation— that  urban  transit  mu.st  be 
fully  Integrated  into  the  metroiwlitan 
complex  through  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. A  5-year  research  program  is 
planned  which  will  look  Into  altemaUves 
to  the  Inadequate  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  deteriorating  daily  under 
constant  overloading.  I  was  most  happy 
to  supix>rt  this  attempt  to  coordinate  re- 
search and  develojiment  of  new  modes  of 
urban  transportation. 

The  fifth  .section  of  the  report  further 
carries  throujTh  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation by  authorizing  grants,  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  cost,  to  localities  preparing  sur- 
veys and  research  on  comprehensive 
planning  of  urban  tran.sportation  svs- 
tenis. 

Finally  I  would   like   to   announce   I 
supiwrted    the    pro\isions   which   origi- 
nated in  the  other  body  aiid  were  In- 
cluded in  the  report  under  coiii^iideration. 
A  new  section  10  has  been  propo.sed  to 
the  Urban  Mass  Ti-ansportation  Act  of 
1964  which  would  authorize  the  Secretarj' 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
make  grants  to  public  bodies  to  provide 
up  to  100  graduate  level  fellowships  per 
year    in    mass    transportation    studies. 
The  new  section  11  would  authorize  the 
Secretary'  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  make  grants  to  public  or  pri- 
vate Institutions  of  higher  learning  to  as- 
sist research  programs,  and  management 
and    resea.rch    personnel    training    pro- 
grams.  In   urban    mass   transportation, 
with  the  amount  of  such  grants  being 
limited  to  $3  million  per  year.    Finally  a 
new  provision,  section  15  of  the  report 
under  consideration,  directs  the  Secre- 
tary  of   Housing   and   Urban   Develop- 
ment to  reallocate  stuns  not  used  In  any 
fiscal  year  within  the  present  12 » a -per- 
cent limitation,  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants — without  regard 
to  such  limitation — up  to  a  total  of  $12.- 
500,000  In  States  where  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  maximum  grants  permitted 
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under  the  12 '/2-percent  rule  has  been 
obligated.  This  pro\'lslon  will  liberalize 
the  allocation  of  grants  and  allow  areas 
with  especially  acute  problems  to  re- 
ceive more  funds. 

The  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram under  the  1964  act  has  more  than 
proved  Its  worth  In  the  2  years  of  Its 
existence.  More  and  more  States,  cities, 
towns,  and  other  local  public  bodies  have 
been  turning  to  it  for  a.s-sistance  in  meet- 
ing their  mass  tran.sportation  probIen'..s. 
In  many  cases  the  situation  has  become 
so  acute  that  only  the  as,si.stance  provided 
by  the  act  has  enabled  local  authorities 
to  avoid  a  complete  and  total  breakdown 
of  transit  service.  Thi.s  .situation  has  not 
changed  although  much  proere.ss  has 
been  made  under  the  present  program . 

The  rate  at  which  applications  for 
transit  aid  are  being  received  has  .crown 
to  an  annual  level  of  S200  million.  House 
Report  No.  1869  merely  continuos  the 
existing  program  for  2  years  with  the 
same  annual  authorization  of  $150  mil- 
lion. Surely  this  Is  a  minimum  operat- 
ing level  if  this  program  is  to  continue  to 
benefit  our  people  as  it  has  shown  it  can. 
This  report  will  continue  a  program 
which  is  already  contributing  In  an  im- 
portant way  to  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
and  It  will  improve  that  program  in 
modest  but  significant  respDects.  At  this 
time,  I  think  that  it  is  the  best  we  can 
expect;  but  we  cannot  accept  less. 


We  May  Be  Next 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.A.RKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

*  OF   rLUNOIS 

VS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\"ES 
Monday,  August  29.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  distressing  incidents  that 
followed  the  civil  rights  marches  and 
demonstrations  In  the  Chicago  area,  an 
editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Record, 
of  Hoffman  Estates,  111. — which  lies  In 
the  13th  Congressional  District — gives 
valuable  advice  to  its  readers  In  the 
event  similar  demonstrations  should  be 
planned  for  their  area. 

The  editorial  follows: 

We  Mat  Be  N'e.xt 

For  reasons  that  still  aren't  clear  to  r.s  and 
axen't  Unportant  anyhow,  we  found  our- 
selves, the  other  day.  at  a  meeting  of  offlclala 
from  a  couple  of  communities  that  have 
been  scenes,  these  past  few  weeks,  of  rnciaJ 
Tlolence  In  the  Chicago  area. 

The  meeting  was  dull  until  somebxly  In 
the  crowd  said  he'd  heard  th.xt  Schaumburg 
was  high  on  the  list  f:<r  a  so-called  "peace- 
ful" demonstration  of  ■'civil  rights"  agita- 
tors. That,  we  confess,  made  us  sit  up  and 
take  some  noUce. 

How?  'Who?  'When?  Why?  Nobody  seemed 
to  know,  but  several  participants  agreed 
they'd  beard  the  same  thing. 

We've  tried  for  a  week  to  obtain  some  veri- 
fication from  as  many  •'civil  rights"  groups 
tn  the  Chicago  area  as  we  could  find.  We 
got  nowhere.  Either  we'd  received  mlsin- 
Xonrmtlon  or  the  "01711  rights"  leaders  aren't 
talking. 

It  matters  little.  'What  does  matter,  how- 
ever,  Is  the  reaction  such   a  demonstration 


might  receive  If  it  took  place  In  one  of  our 
two  villages. 

Potent  examples  can  be  drawn  from  recent 
attempts  by  "civil  rights"  leaders.  Last 
summer,  a  series  of  demonstrations  along 
the  Nor'^h  Shore  fizzled.  There  was  little 
publicity  and  certainly  no  bad  name  was 
e;irned  Tor  any  of  the  North  Shore  cotrununi- 
Ues  Involved. 

llie  reason  is  simple  enough.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  North  Shore  conununitles  re- 
lu.=ed  to  react  to  the  demonstrations.  The 
agitators  found  empty  streets  and  life  went 
on  as  usual. 

Contrast  tliat  with  the  recent  goings-on  In 
Gage  Park.  There  the  violent  reaction  of 
the  white  citizenry  resulted  In  publicity  (re- 
member; publicity  is  the  goal  of  the  demon- 
strations) that  has  given  Gage  Park  a  na- 
tional image  It  will  take  long  to  live  down. 

Should  such  a  demonstration  be  at- 
tempted here,  our  advice  would  echo  th.it 
of  responsible  leaders  throughout  the  Chl- 
cagoland  community:  Stay  in  your  home. 
Do  -not  line  up  on  the  streets  to  watch  the 
demonstrators.  Do  not  carry  placards  of 
your  o'wn.  Do  not  wave  flags.  Do  not  in 
any  ■way  react. 

The  choice  between  what  happened  on  the 
N.jrth  ShcTe  and  what  happened  In  Gage 
P.LTk  could  easily  become  a  choice  to  be  made 
t>y  HoffSchaumers.  We  fondly  hope  they'll 
make  it  intelligently. 


Significant  Omissions 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIA  Ni 
IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.XTIVES 

Monday.  August  29,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
the  glmvin?  reix)rts  on  the  state  of  the 
economy  emanating  from  the  White 
Hou.^  do  not  off.set  one  lota  the  ruinous 
inflation  that  Is  tearing  the  wage  and 
salary  earners'  paychecks  to  shreds. 

Government  statistics  indicate  that 
the  covst  of  living  is  far  outstripiJing  any 
pay  increases  that  are  occurring. 

The  Richmond.  Ind.,  Palladium-Item 
had  .some  appropriate  commmt.s  on  this 
recently,  and  I  have  unanimou.s  consent 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. The  editorial  follows: 
[Fro.m  the  Palladium-Item  and  Sun-Tele- 
gram. Aug.  7,  1966] 
Significant  Omissions 

Reporters  were  called  in  by  President 
Johnson's  cabinet  members  and  given  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  domestic  scene. 

There  was  the  usual  array  of  charts  de- 
signed to  show  that  things  were  IcK^king  up: 
national  output  of  goods  and  services.  Indus- 
trial production,  business  investment,  per 
capita  Income,  employment  other  than  on 
farm.^,  pay  for  aU  employes,  farm  Income, 
protits  after  taxes,  and  dividends.  All  these 
w^re  reported  in  tip-top  shape. 

Gardner  Ackley,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Economic  Advisers,  said: 

"In  all  cases  the  economic  gains  have  been 
Rp<*<'tacularly  larger  in  the  p.ast  two  and  a 
half  years  than  in  the  previous  decade." 

That,  of  course,  would  be  the  period  during 
which  President  Johnson  has  been  at  the 
helm  of  the  government. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence  was  any  men- 
tion of  the  decrease  lu  the  dollar's  pur- 
chasing power,  high  taxes,  the  prospect  of 
even  higher  taxes,  and  steadily  climbing 
prices  of  virtually  every  commodity  which 
the  average  household  mtist  have. 


Prciicicnt  Johnson's  cabinet  members  are 
kicking  these  problems  under  the  rug.  With 
a  ctingressional  election  Just  around  the 
corner  it  is  easy  to  see  why. 


Aufjust  29,  1906 


United  States  Failing  To  Sway  Europe  on 
Viet  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  August  29.  19C6 

Mr.    BOB    WILSON.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to   extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Special  Report:   United  St.stks  Failing  To 
Swat  Europe  on  Viet  Policy 

(By  Ray  McHugh.  Copley  News  Service) 

Paris — The  realiz.ition  that  the  Unitc<l 
St.itcs  does  "moan  business"  in  South  Vict 
Nam  Is  finally  coming  to  Western  Europe. 

It  Is  only  reluctantly  that  Eur.ipeans  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  President  JohiLson  and 
not  Sen.  William  F^-ldrigiit  directs  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

But  realization  Is  not  agreement. 

I;i  a  month  of  conversations  In  most 
capitals  of  Western  Europe,  an  American 
feels  a  sense  of  frustration.  The  story 
behind  the  U.S.  commitment  In  Vict  Nam 
has  simply  not  been  sold. 

Three  countries  are  notable  exceptions — 
West  Germany,  Greece  and  Spain. 

Tlie  West  Germans,  particularly  the  West 
Berliners,  express  a  high  degree  of  compre- 
hen.'sion  and  appreciation  for  the  .American 
Investment  in  Southeast  Asia.  They  inter- 
pret the  decision  to  fight  a  little-understood 
war  In  far-off  Asia  as  new  evidence  that 
Washington  lives  up  to  its  international 
commitments.  And  Germans  know  that 
they  live  only  by  Washington's  commitment 
to  defend  them. 

In  Greece,  support  for  the  US.  policy  is 
bas«l  on  personal  experience.  Premier 
Stcfanos  Stefanopoulos  reniinded  a  Copley 
News  Service  reporter  that  Greece  fought  oil 
a  similar  Communist  agression  that  began 
with  the  end  of  World  War  II,  did  not  end 
olTiLi.illy  until  1952  and  still  threatens  to 
explode  again. 

"We  know  the  situation  In  Viet  Nam," 
said  the  premier.  "We  have  borders  with 
tliree  Communist  countries." 

In  Spain,  support  of  the  U.S.  effort  rests 
on  traditional  anti-communism. 

Stung  by  three  generations  of  ostracism 
that  foUo'wed  their  193G-39  civil  war.  proud 
Spaniards  complain  tluit  they  are  not  cred- 
ited for  beating  back  a  Communist  plot  in 
the  1030s  to  clamp  a  ma-s.>ive  Red  pincers  on 
Europe. 

Spain  is  now  considering  a  plan  to  send  a 
large  army  medical  contingent  to  tupport 
allied  troops  in  Siiuth  Viet  Nam. 

But  in  other  parts  of  Western  Europe — in 
Britain,  F;-ance,  Italy.  Switzerland,  and  Bel- 
gium— tl'.ere  is  little  sympathy  for  Americiui 
policy. 

Geor';?  Brown.  N'>-«-n-i.in  In  Brit.iiu'.s  Labor 
government,  admits  that  London  walks  a 
tightrope,  trying  t^  m.untain  its  special  rela- 
tionship with  Wiilhir.gton,  but  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  apj((ca.'=e  a  vociferous  left  -R-ing 
that  denounces  Che  Viet  Nam  •war.  cxprc.-ses 
s'.-mpathy  for  Rjtd  Chin.i  and  which  would 
like  U-)  end  the  , 'British  defen.'ic  commitment 
ea,st  of  Suez  anfd  in  Germany. 

British  officials  plead  that' their  monetary 
problems  :in<f  their  status  as  co-chairm,in 
of  the  dcrun/t:t  Gciieva  Conference  m..ke  di- 
rect asslstanre  In  'Viet  Nam  lmpo.s.>iible.  But 
the   inepc.ipfible   conclusion   is    tliat   Britain 


finds  these  convenient  excuse^.  If  they  did 
not  exi.st.  others  would  be  found. 

French  opposition  to  .'American  policy  Is 
more  complex.  Part  of  it  can  be  traced  to 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle's  determination 
t<3  set  a  separate  course  for  France.  Pro- 
G.iullist  Frenciimen  say  the  president  has 
set  a  goal  of  bringing  both  China  and  Ru.s.^ia 
Into  det^Mite  with  the  We.'^t.  Viet  Nam  Is  a 
•■n'li.^ancc"  war,  tlicy  say— one  that  makes 
De  Gaulle's  ta>-k  more  diilicult. 

".Vnd  It  Is  a  war  you  cannot  win."  Is  a 
statement  repeated  constantly  to  Americans 
In  Paris. 

But  underneath  all  this  French  opposition 
Is  an  unspoken  worry  tiiat  Amcric  i  might 
win  in  Viet  Nam. 

"Many  Frenchm.-n   don't   even  rt-.^lire  It  " 
said  one  American  official,  "but  Uiev  want  lus 
to  lose,     -niey  were  driven  out  of  Viet  Nam 
If  we  stay  and  win.  it  wiU  be  anoiiitr  blu-.v 
to  their  pride." 

It  might  also  be  a  blow  to  French  finances 
It's  no  secret  In  P:u-l£  Uiat  Prance  would  like 
to  s.eo  a  neutral  Viet  Nam  in  which  France 
conld  reestablLsh  her  tTLn..mic  links  of  colo- 
nial times. 

The  prof,pect  of  an  American-dominated 
Southeast  Asian  economy  Is  not  a  happy  one 
In  Prance. 

In  It.oly  the  worry  about  Viet  Nam  centers 
on  dome.stlc  politics. 

"There  is  no  que.-tion  but  that  the  war  has 
become  a  major  issue  for  the  Italian  Com- 
munLst  Party,"  said  U.S.  Ambass.ador  Frede- 
rick Reinhardt.  "They've  seized  on  it  as 
"proof  that  we  are  agcressive." 

Tlie  Con-miunist  Party  In  Italv.  which  con- 
trols more  tlian  30  per  cent  of  the  vote  Is 
the  best  organize]  political  unit  In  the  coun- 
try—some suy  it's  Uie  only  real  political  orca- 
nization.  ^ 

Faced  with  this  bloc  and  with  the  pros- 
pect that  rival  Soclall.st  grouns  may  meree 
the  pro-U.S.  Christian  Dem(X-rats  have  fallen 
almost  silent  on  Viet  Nam.  The  best  the 
Rome  government  can  mu.st^r  Is  a  statement 
thnt  It  "understands"  the  U.S.  position 

In  neutral  S-;^itzerland.  prominent  editors 
and  businr-«.sn!fn  express  deep  misgivings 
about  the  American  policy  and  an  alarming 
lack  of  appreciation  for  its  basic  dh-ecfion 

R.ene  Payo.  aging  editor  of  the  respected 
Journal  de  Gene\e.  tries  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  Viet  .Nam  and  Algeria. 

"You  are  defending  colonlalir^m  "  h*^  said 
"You  have  yoiir  feet  stuck  in  mud  " 

A.sked  If  Switzerland  had  anv  answer  to 
the  war  that  would  prevent  the  Communist 
takeover  of  South  Viet  Nam,  Payo  only 
Elirugs.  ■'  ' 

Conver.-.tlon.s  with  a  brr.ad  range  of  Eu- 
rc>prnn  editors  domon.c;t.-ated  that  the  Unit- 
ed SUatcs  has  not  musUred  an  effective  prop- 
aganda campaign  to  explain  In  detail  Its 
pasltion.  The  fact  that  VfS.  columnists 
highly  critical  of  the  war  get  wide  circula- 
tion In  Europe  adds  to  the  confusion 

Editors  arc  much  better  acqu.aintcd  with 
the  st,.atements  of  FVlcright,  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse.  Sen.  Mike  M^nsfih  d,  and  Sen  Rob- 
ert Kenn-i:dt  than  with  the  statements  of 
Pre.sident  Johnson.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk^  Sen,  Everett  DinKstN  or  Sen.  Rich- 
ard   Rus.sell. 

So   are   their   readers. 

One  American  ambassador  cited  thc-.e  fac- 
tors in  Europe's  attitude: 

1.  A  general  belief  that  the  Russian  threat 

fe4ve"t        '^"""^  ^  ^^'''  ^^""^  ^'"  ^^  °^^^^ 

2.  A  sem.sh  concern  that  U.S.  attenUon  and 
^roS  ^  ^'  ""'■"^  "^  "^'^  HiBtead  o5 

ness  fi^m^'the'tlr"'  ''^°'^"'^"   ^^   ^^'^- 

Viet  Nam   as   a  war  7,000  miles  away  that 
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was  of  little  direct  Importance  to  Europe," 
said   the   ambassador. 

The  phrase  recalled  Brttlsh  PrUne  Minis- 
ter NevUle  Chamberlain's  reference  to 
Czechoslovakia  as  "a  Uttle  country  700  miles 
away"  when  he  returned  from  the  Inf.anous 
Munich   conference  of   1938. 

The  way  the  world  has  shrunk  in  the  last 
30  years.  Viet  Nam  could  be  Just  as  vliaJ 
to  Europe  tomorrow  as  Czechoslovakia  proved 
to  be  in  1Q39.  But  countries  enjovmg  rec- 
ord prosperity  which  have  finally  begun  to 
forget  World  War  U  don't  like  to  think  about 

They  v,..u'd  much  preier  to  "let  Uncle 
Sim  do  a  ' 


The  Center  for  Urban  Education  in  the 
Heart  of  Manhattan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  29.  1966 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Six-aker  in 
the  heart  of  my  district,  at  33  West  42d 
Street,  New  York  City,  Is  located  the 
Center  for  Urban  Education  which, 
among  other  things,  publLshes  tlie  Urbari 
Review. 

The  Center  for  Urban  Education  Is 
an  indeix'ndent  nonprofit  corj>oi-ation 
foi-med  in  1965  midcr  an  absolute  charter 
from  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents. The  fundamental  objective  of  the 
center  is  to  contribute  strategic  knowl- 
edge and  resources  to  the  strenfthening, 
improvement,  and  reconstruction  of  edu- 
cational services  of  all  kinds  at  all  levels 
within  urban  society. 

The  Center  for  Urban  Education  was 
born  of  an  innovation  In  Federal,  State 
and  local  planning  in  cooix^ration  with 
the   iU'u\orsity  community.     Tliis  year 
for  tlie  first  time,  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion funding  was  authorized  for  the  es- 
tabli.slimeiu  of  multi disci phnarj-,  multi- 
functional oi-panizations  in  the  research 
and      development      tradition.       These 
fund.s— and    funds    from    five    founda- 
lion.s — have  made  it  possible  for  the  cen- 
ter to  h'Aivx  to  bear  on  the  problems  and 
po.ssibilitie.s  of  urban  education  a  wide 
variety  of  resources  and  talents.     These 
are  drawni  from  eight  major  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  metropolitan  area 
the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City' 
and  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Eduf^ation. 

Tlie  member  Institutions  ai'e:  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education,  Columbia 
University,  Fordham  Universitv  New 
York  Medical  College,  New  York  Univer- 
sity. Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  City  University  of  New  York 
and  YesWva  University. 

In  addition,  the  center  has  Informal 
ties  with  several  suburban  school  sys- 
tems, other  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, and  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions serving  the  needs  of  special  prob- 
lems In  education.  This  Is  not  a  static 
confederation,  for  an  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  the  center  Is  that  It  will  always 
welcome  affiliation,  formal  or  informal 


vith  t;rou..\s  or  iridividuals  committed  to 
the  same  broad  goals  of  educational  re- 
sponse of  a  chan.cmg  urban  society.  The 
ba.sic  purpo.se  of  the  cpnt<?r  Is  to  conduct 
research,  development  and  demon.^tra- 
tion  in  the  whole  range  of  l.s.sucs  com- 
mon to  education  in  large  urban  areas, 
and  to  offer  a  resource  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  iM-actices.  Currently 
the  center  Is  working  on  jirobkms  in 
curriculum  innovation,  teacher  traininc. 
education  of  the  handicapped.  .<;chool  ad- 
nnni.straiion,  cognitive  development,  de 
facto  segregation,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

The  Urban  Review  Is  pubIi.^hed 
monthly  by  the  centers  liaison  office 
David  Outerbridge,  director.  It.s  pur- 
po.se  IS  to  di.s,sominatc  information  about 
new  developments  and  ideas  across  tl-.c 
whole  spectrum  of  urban  education,  with 
.sjjccial  emphasis  on  the  activities  of  the 
cent<'r.  All  un.signcd  articles  appearing 
In  Its  pages  arc  written  by  the  staff  of 
the  liaison  office.  All  sicncd  articles 
whether  written  by  members  of  the  ren- 
ter staff  or  by  others,  reflect  the  opinions 
ol  their  authors,  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily shared  by  the  center  or  lt,s  mem- 
ber mstitutions.  No  individual  Issue  of 
the  Urban  Review  attempts  to  report  the 
entire  range  of  the  center's  activities 
Letters.  Inquiries,  and  manuscripts  are 
welcomed  and  should  be  addres.sed  to  its 
editor. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Urban  Review  o>- 
which  NcLson  Aldrich  is  editor,  appeared 

m  May  l,9fi6,  and  monthly  since  then. 
In  the  first  i.ssue,  it  was  stated: 
Tlie  magazine  represents  a  new  effort 
toward  ach.eving  better  communication  be- 
tween the  educational  practitioner  pollcv- 
maker.  and  schr.lar.  Quu,e  apart  from  the 
school  systems  themselves  and  Uie  counties^ 
puo,ic  an,i  private  nancies  opcr..t:on,->l!v  in- 
volved in  the  educ.iUonal  process  govern- 
ment inclui=;ry  and  the  mass  media  are  today 
al.so  deeply  committed  to  the  task  of  improv- 
ing  the   qu-.Mty   of   instruction   at   all    levels 

^f  tM  f\''!"^^'  A  necessary  concomitant 
of  this  ta-^k  is  re.'^carch.  but  all  to  often  the 
policy-maker  and  the  practitioner  are  cut  off 
from  the  schol.ar's  .nndincs  by  the  language 
llTt^  """y  '-mulate.s  them.  an.  too  Ift^'n 
also,  the  scholar  is  cut  off  from  the  others' 
experience  by  ite  resistance  to  formulation 
The  Urban  Review  Intends  to  promote  a 
free  and  frank  dialogue  between  these  dl- 
ver.se  groups.  In  this  It  mirrors  the  oreanl- 
sa'ion  that  spons/.rs  it.  "-gani 

The  Urb.in  Review  will  reflect  these  and 
other  concerns.  "Education."  wrote  Henrv 
Adams,  must  fit  the  complex  conditions  of 
a  new  society  alw.iys  acceleratlne  its  move- 
ment, and   its  fitness   could  be  known  onlv 

1900.  is  still  comp:f-x.  still  acceleratmp  and 
an  imperative  of  education  Is  still  to  keen 
pace,  if  not  to  lead.  To  stress  movement  is 
often  to  evade  the  question  of  alm.<=.  We  do 
not  intend  u>  evade  this  question.  Bv  pro- 
ylt^ing  a  foruin  in  which  academic  and"  prac- 
titioner, teacher  and  school  administrator 
may  participate  in  a  constructive  and  criti- 
cal dialogue,  the  Urban  Review  sets  out  de- 
liberately to  enrlcJi  the  deflnltion  and 
further  the  achievements  of  the  alms  of 
education. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Center  of  Ur- 
ban EducaUon  in  operation  and  to  wel- 
come its  new  publication  and  to  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleaenaes. 
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Catholic  Schools  Are  Integrated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NE-A-    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP'^.SKNT.^ TIVES 
Monday.  August  29,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Six'nker,  an  irre- 
sponsible charge  has  been  made  that 
Catholic  parochial  schools  are  segregated 
schools  and  a  haven  for  racists  who  wish 
to  escape  New  York  City's  Integrated 
public  school  system. 

This  allegation  is  simply  not  true.    I 
commend  to  the  attention   of  our  col- 
leagues the  statement  of  the  Ri':ht  Rever- 
end Monsignor  George  A.  Kelly,  secre- 
tary for  education  of  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York,  made  at  a  public  meeting  of 
New  York  City's  Board  of  Education  on 
August  17,  1966.     Mon.sl.'nor  Kelly's  re- 
cital of  the  facts   makes   it  incumbent 
upon    those    making     these    ridiculous 
charges  to  retract  their  statements. 
Monslgnor  Kelly's  remarks  follow: 
Catholic  Schools  Are  Integrated 
(Statement  of  the  Right  Reverend  Monslg- 
nor George  A.  Kelly,  secretory   for  educa- 
tion,   archdiocese    of    New    York,    public 
meeting,   board   of   education.    August    17, 
1966) 

"While  the  subject  of  Public  Law  89-10 
la  children.  In  particular  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren," at  least  that  Is  what  the  President's 
National  Advisory  CouncU  tells  us,  U  In- 
creasingly appears  that  meeting  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprUed 
children  for  some  minds  must  be  delayed 
or  avoided  In  order  to  satisfy  points  of  view 
which  have  dubious  leg.allty  and  which  are 
often  prejudicial  not  only  to  children,  but 
even  to  truth. 

Take  for  example  the  aileention  that  Cath- 
olic BChools  are  segregated  schools,  that  en- 
rollment In  the  Catholic  schools  of  New  York 
City  has  gr3wn  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  bal- 
anced racial  proportion  In  the  public  schools. 
that  Catholic  schools  are  the  refuge  for  white 
racists. 

Aryeh  Neier.  Executive  Director  of  the 
New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union  made  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  last  week 
with  this  bold  charge:  "It  is  no  secret  that 
one  of  the  reasons  that  the  enrollment  of 
the  non-public  schools  has  been  rising  Is  that 
Increasingly  the  non-public  schools  are  seen 
as  a  refuge  from  the  growing  proportion  of 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcan  children  in  the 
public  schools."  Your  own  .\-=sistar.t  Super- 
intendent In  charge  of  Integration,  Jacob 
Landers,  alludes  to  the  same  explanation  on 
pag«  six  of  your  booklet.  "Improvising  Ethnic 
distribution  of  New  York  City  Pupils." 

Should  they  be  true,  these  are  serious 
charges.  Should  they  be  false,  this  Is 
slander.  When  I  first  heard  them  I  shrueged 
my  shoulders  IndlfTerently.  convinced  that 
thla  wa«  Just  misinformation.  When  last 
AprQ  at  a  similar  Board  meeting.  Monsignor 
Raymond  Rlgney  of  the  New  York  Archdio- 
cese and  Monsignor  Eugene  Molloy  of  Brook- 
lyn discounted  the  charges.  I  felt  that  per- 
haps now  the  matter  was  laid  to  rest.  But 
I  was  wrong. 

'  Every  Catholic  Educator  I  know  considers 
the  Integration  of  children  a  desirable  and 
a  necessary  objective  for  his  school  system. 
Across  the  country,  the  record  of  Catholic 
schools  on  this  matter  Is  quite  good. 

Catholic  schools,  which  have  helped  as- 
similate millions  of  Inamlgrants  and  foreign 
bom  for  more  than  a  century,  were  among 
the  first  schools  of  the  nation  to  open  their 


doors  or.  an  equal  basis  to  Negro  and  white 
chilfiren  alike.  .\nd.  If  in  the  United  States 
there  is  a  fl:g;ht  from  tlve  inner  city  to  the 
.'i.iburbe.  for  a  variety  of  rea.sons.  most  of 
which  h.tve  nothing  to  do  with  education, 
then  the  Catholic  school  system  which  Is 
iieavily  rcKj'.fd  In  the  civy  must  suffer  In 
much  the  same  manner  that  tixe  public 
school  system  suffers  in  Its  effort  to  provide 
similar  education  for  larger  and  larger  num- 
bers of  p(X)r  children. 

And  I  must  respectfully  remind  the  Ba.ard 
of  Education  that  when  we  talk  alxjut  the 
school  system  of  the  Catholic  dloce?e  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  we  are  talking  about 
a  real  school  system  with  almost  400.000 
children  perhaps  one  of  the  five  largest 
.'chool  systems  in  the  Unitetl  States,  public 
or  non-public. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  charges,  .^nd  since 
we  are  talking  about  the  application  of 
Public  Liiw  89-10,  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
to  elementary  school  children,  and.  while 
I  will  draw  on  data  culled  from  the  office  of 
the  New  York  Superintendent  which  super- 
vises schools  in  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Staten 
I~l.ind.  Moixsignor  Molloy  a,ssiLrcs  me  that 
comparable  data  are  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  schools  of  the  Brooklyn 
diix-ese. 

y.:\<t.  qtiestlon.  Have  the  parochial  schools 
in  New  York  increased  their  enrollment? 

Answer.  No.  In  1956  there' were  105.400 
children  attending  Catholic  schools  in  New 
York:  in  1966  there  are  105,695  children  at- 
tending Catholic  schools  in  Manhattan. 
Bronx,  and  Staten  Island.  If  a  bridge  had 
not  been  thrown  over  the  N.irrows,  there 
would  only  be  94,000  children  in  these  schools 
tnday.  Since  the  6.000  deSclt  in  that  10 
year  period  for  ManJiattan  and  the  Bronx 
was  m;ule  up  or3y  by  a  6. GOO  iricre.ase  on 
Staten  Island,  due  to  children  coming  from 
a  very  Catholic  Bay  Ridge  section  of  Brciok- 
lyn,  which  had  been  radically  affected  by  the 
erection  of  that  bridge. 

Second  question.  As  the  middle  cla.ss 
Catholic  children  leave  the  city  for  the  sub- 
urbs their  parents  think  so  much  of,  who 
takes  their  seats  In   those  schools? 

Answer.  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  mem- 
bers of  other  minority  groups,  mostly  Span- 
ish Catholics. 

Before  I  develop  that  nnswer  In  detail,  let 
us  make  one  passing  observation  which  Ls 
qu;te  germane  to  this  disctission.  No  one 
should  be  surprised  to  see  iar^e  numbers  of 
Spanish  children  in  the  Catholic  schools  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn;  for,  while  these  ix>o- 
ple  do  not  have  a  tradition  of  Spani."5h  Cath- 
olic schools  in  their  homelands,  they  do  come 
from  a  Catholic  culture  and  in  due  cotirse 
besrin  to  accept  as  the  It.allan3.  Irish  and 
Germans  before  them  did.  the  American 
Catholic  irstitution  of  p.orochi  il  schools. 
But,  It  niiLst  be  kept  in  mind  that  of  the 
1  200.000  Negroes  in  New  York  City,  less  than 
liXl.OOO  I  about  8  percent)  are  Catholic  and 
when  we  find  17.500  such  Negro  children  at- 
tending Catholic  elemental7  schcnjls  in  these 
two  dioceses,  we  have  ample  reason  to  know 
that  the  N'osro  Catholic  rates  the  parish 
school  rather  highly,  as  do  many  non-Cath- 
olic Negro  parents.  Twenty  fx-rcent  of  tlie 
Negro  children  in  piu'ociilal  schools  are  non- 
Catholic.  There  Is  no  question  in  our  minds 
tliat  did  we  have  the  money  to  buy  property 
to  build  or  expand  schools  in  or  around  so- 
cxlled  ghetto  areas,  we  would  receive  a  warm 
response  from  many  more  non-Catholic  Ne- 
gro parents. 

Let  us  look  at  the  parish  schools  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  where  1,0()0.000  Ne- 
groes and  Puerto  Ricans  live  and  which  daily 
teach  91.000  children.  31.5  percent  of  those 
children  belong  to  mmtiriiy  gr.iups.  In  Man- 
hattan 50  percent  of  all  children  attending 
parochi.il  schools  are  Negro.  Puerto  Rican  or 
others  of  .Spanish  origin.  This  is  liardly  to 
be  described  .is  segregation. 

We  have  133  schools  in  these  two  Boroughs. 


I  have  only  discovered  22  of  tliese  Catholic 
scho:>ls  without  Negnes,  and  of  these  22 
schools,  nine  were  specifically  erected  to  edu- 
caf.e  Italian,  Polish,  and  German  children. 
OiUy  five  of  the.se  133  schools  l:ick  Spanish 
enrollment,  and  here  again  two  of  the  parish 
schools  invoked  are  Italian  in  c.^mposiUon. 
Let  me  now  make  a  point  which  the  critics 
of  Catholic  sciiools  nc\-cr  make:  T!ie  very 
existence  of  the  parorhi.al  school  hrss  helped 
t-3  niaKe  or  to  keep  many  neighborhoods 
in' e -"rated. 

Since  no:  even  the  most  hopeful  c!\-ll  rights 
Ie:'.:lcrs  cx,->e:'t  to  Imd  IntctjratPd  elementary 
schools  in  Rivcrdale  or  Belle  H:irt>'.>r.  lot  us 
now  look  at  dl.stricts  where  hopefully  one 
m;ght  find  a  mixed  ethnic  c^jmpositioa  in 
b.jth  public  and  pa.-ochial  schools. 

The  Ethnic  coinprsition  of  the  parish 
s-hools  in  the  following  arc-s  of  Ma.nliatt:iii 
and  the  Bronx  are  as  follows: 
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Only  in  s\x  of  these  fourteen  areas,  white 
children  make  up  a  predominate  body  of 
Catholic  school  enrollment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  in  two  districts  can  one  find  so 
called  "lily  white"  catholic  schools. 

Let  us  approach  this  problem  of  integra- 
tion as  the  Board  of  Education  has.  one  in 
evaluating  the  public  school  system's  effort.';. 
An  "X"  school  was  defined  as  one  with  90 
percent  of  a  minority  group  enrollment.  A 
"Y"  school  Is  one  with  90  percent  white 
pvopulation. 

A  "mld-runge"  school  Is  thixt  school  whose 
population  composition  Ilea  between  two 
extremes.  On  this  basis  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  schools  was  happy  to  report  this 
year  tliat  50.4  percent  of  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  City  are  "mid-range."  and  only 
49.8  percent  can  be  found  in  the  "X  or  Y" 
categories. 

I  have  applied  the  same  stand.ards  to  the 
133  parish  schools  I  mentioned  and  this  is 
what  I  found. 
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This  would  suggest,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  p.arochlal  schools  compare  quite  favor- 
ably to  the  public  school  in  matters  of  in- 
tegration with  all  the  differences  between 
the   two   systems   understood   and   accepted. 
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You  might  be  interested  in  knowinf;  that  of 
the  seven  Catholic  schools  in  Harlem,  four 
would  qualify  as  "mid-range"  schools  and 
not  as  "X"  schools  as  the  "X"  schools  you 
might  expect. 

We  leaders  of  Catholic  education,  while 
proud  of  our  achievements,  are  also  aware  of 
our  shortcomings.  Ours  Is  the  difficult  task 
under  trying  circumstances  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  and  to  meet  peoples  needs  not 
only  as  we  see  them  but  .as  they  feel  those 
needs.  Whatever  our  inability  or  lack  of 
opportunity  or  resources  to  edticate  all  the 
poor,  there  is  no  arguing  the  f.ict  that  we 
try. 

And  witliin  these  limits,  the  little  Negro, 
Puerto  Rican.  or  Cuban  child  finds  a  warm 
home  in  the  Catholic  school,  where  integra- 
tion is  a  live  reality,  not  Just  a  dead  word, 
where  he  is  not  penalized,  where  Is  is  not 
patronized. 

And,  within  these  limits,  the  Catholic 
school  achieves.  L,ast  month,  for  example, 
an  official  of  the  State  arranged  a  meeting 
in  my  office  to  discuss  our  education  of  Puer- 
to Rican  young.»ters.  He  w.is  deploring  the 
crucial  failure  to  upgrade  their  education 
to  such  a  level  that  an  academic  high  school 
diploma  became  as  normal  for  those  children 
as  for  any  others. 

He  turned  to  the  principal  of  a  large  Cath- 
olic girls  high  school  and  said:  "What  is 
your  en.roUment?"  She  .answered:  "3200." 
He  countered:  "How  many  I'ucrto  Rican 
girls?"  She  startled  him  with:  "IGOO."  Tlien 
the  key  question:  "How  many  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  girls  will  receive  an  academic  school 
diploma  this  year?"  And  to  his  nm.azem.ent 
the  an.swer  was:  "more  than  300."  He  then 
turned  to  me  and  said:  "How  about  the 
Ixjys?  Do  the  Puerto  Rican  boys  in  your 
high  schools  go  on  to  college?"  I  did  not 
know  this  r.nswer,  but  walked  .across  the 
room  to  a  telephone,  called  the  principal  of 
our  large:^t  boys  high  school  and  asked  him 
what  proportion  of  his  Puerto  Rican  grad- 
uates would  go  on  to  college  In  the  fall. 
Without  a  moment's  delay  the  answer  was 
80  percent. 

What  the  Catholic  school  did  for  my  im- 
migrant forebears,  the  Catholic  school  will 
continues  to  do  for  those  who  take  our  places. 
We  do  have  our  shortcomings,  but  the  only 
word  for  s^m.p  of  the  charges  labeled  against 
us  is  "slander." 


attack  by  the  Nationalists  and  this  threat 
prompts  Peking  to  commit  troops  to  the  Chi- 
nese shoreline  opposite  the  offshore  islands 
of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

The  iiro-.-Vmericun  f.>rce  of  Chinese  with 
its  .'\mcrlc,in-train?d  officers  corps  is  a  vcr- 
s.uile  body— an  army  of  400.000  men,  85  000 
In  its  air  force,  60,000  in  its  navy,  with 
militia  and  reserves  of  about  1.000,000  men 

Korniidablc  to  the  point  they  cannot  be 
Ignored,  the  Nationalists  mu-st  be  considered 
by  Peking  in  relation  to  anv  moves  by  Com- 
munist China  in  the  Vietnamese  theater. 
If  the  US.  had  not  lu-med  and  offered  con- 
tinuing support  to  the  Nationalists  for  the 
p.'ist  two  ye;u^,  the  situation  would  be  qult« 
different.  There  would  be  no  such  threat 
to  Commtmist  China's  e.istern  fiank. 

Thus  the  expyeriment  amounts  to  nionev 
well  spent.  The  investment  In  Formos.a  is 
paying  oGf  for  the  U.S    and  the  free  world 
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Through  U.S.  Aid,  Nationalist  China  Posei 
Threat  to  Peking 

EXTExNSION  OP  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEX..\s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Avpuit  29,  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 22,  1966,  Lssue  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express.  The  editorial  follows: 
Through  U  S.  Aid,  Natio.vai.ist  China  Poses 
Threat  to   Peking 

In  Nationalist  China,  the  United  States 
h.as  a  stellar  example  of  the  accomplish- 
ments to  be  derived  from  the  military  aid 
program.  The  U.S.  h.as  spent  «2  5  billion 
over  the  years  on  the  Nationalist  mlllt.ary 
forces  and.  In  return,  now  has  a  strong  ally 
that  ties  up  an  estimated  one  million  Com- 
munist  Chinese   troops. 

The  confident  Nationalists  are  firm  in  the 
belief  they  can  withstand  any  attack  from 
the  mainland  on  their  Formosa  b.ase.  Con- 
versely, the  Communists  are  believed  to  fear 


Who  Speaks  for  the  People? 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.4RKS 

or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    TOMt 

IN  TiiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  29.  1966 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  Mr,  Speaker,  once 
a.gi;in  editorial  comment  har.  been  made 
on  my  propo.sed  bill,  H.R.  7179,  to  e.^-tab- 
li.sh  a  Department  of  Con.>umcrs.  The 
article  in  question  appeared  in  the  Aucubt 
25  is.sue  of  the  Record,  publi&hed  in  Ber- 
Ren  County,  N.J.,  and  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  including  it  at  tliis  point  in  the 

CONGRE'^SIONAL  RECORD. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Lesislative  Reorganization  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Ojx^rations 
has  recently  held  hearings  on  the  bill- 
on August  15  and  16 — here  in  Washing- 
ton. These  hearings  supplement  tho.'^e 
held  previously  on  April  19  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  on  April  29  in  New  York  City. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  effective  representation  of  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  consumer  at  the 
Federal  level;  and  I  feel  that  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  to  coordinate  the  ad- 
ministration of  consimicr  services,  wliicli 
arc  now  spread  throughout  numerous 
I-ederal  offices  and  agencies,  would  bring 
to  the  embattled  consumer  some  measure 
of  relief,  and  the  rccoi^nition  he  so  richly 
deserves. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Who  Speaks  for  the  People? 
A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations   Committee   is  conducting   hear- 
ings In  Washington  on  a  bill  to  establish  a 
new  dcp.ortment  of  consumer  affairs.     The 
deparUnent   would   represent   the   constimer 
in   the   formulation   of   Government   policy, 
appe.-u-  on  his  behalf  before  courts  and  regu- 
latory agencies  when  appropriate,  conduct  an 
annual  consumers'  conference  to  obtain  In- 
foi-mation  and  suggestions,  and  receive,  eval- 
Mhl-o.    and    disseminate    datA    on    constimer 
goods.     Similar  legislation,  also  bills  eetab- 
lishing    an    independent    consumer    agencv 
have  been  pending  in  Congress  for  the  last'? 
years,  but  have  never  gotten  anv-where.     No 
Administration    h.-,£    endorsed    such    a   pro- 
posal. 

The  other  day  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  CommLsslon,  appeared 
at  the  hearings  and  denounced  the  pending 
mc.a.sure.    The  proposed  department,  he  said 
would    duplicate    the    work    of    his    agency' 


Pur:  her.  he  declared,  the  laws  governing 
con.snmer  protection  are  complicated  and  a 
new  department  nilght  h.ave  troulile  apply- 
ing U:fm..  If  better  consunier  protection  is 
needed.  Congress  should  give  the  FTC 
more  nioney.  he  said. 

This  pr.3inpt«l  the  subcommittee  to  ask 
why  the  Commission  h.ad  not  moved  on  lus 
own  initiative  to  investigate  rtx'ent  incre.iscs 
in  bread  and  milk  pricea.  The  agency  ha., 
und(Ttaken  such  a  study  but  onlv  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretiu-y  of  Agrictiiture.  whose 
ciepajtmcnt  lacks  statutory  authoritv  to  toa- 
ciuci  bro.id  economic  inquiries. 

^L'.  Dixon's  reply  was  disingenuous.  Tlio 
Com:ni.SEion  hadn't  thought  it  should  get  in- 
volved because  It  knew  two  congressional 
committees  had  launched  price  ex.-inunations 
of  their  own  and  the  Commission  didn't 
want  to  interfere  with  tlie-se,  he  .<;,Ud.  Fur- 
ther, he  added,  the  Commission  doesn't  have 
staff  enough  to  U>ok  into  cvcrv  price  i  i- 
cre.ise. 

Tills  is  the  kind  of  slick  bureaucratic  rc.-.- 
soning  that  pro.-npt.ed  the  constmier  affairs 
department  proposa.1  In  the  first  place.  If 
any  further  evidence  had  been  needed  that 
the  consumer  needs  special  representation  in 
Wa.shington.  Mr.  Dixon  has  i^uppiiod  v 
The  job  of  consumers'  advocate  d^->es  not  re- 
quire formation  of  a  separate  Cabinet-level 
oep.irtment.  A  new.  semi -Independent 
n-eucy  would  fill  the  role  better.  Whatever 
form  it  takes,  it's  clear  now  Uiat  some  official 
entity  is  essential  if  the  consumer  Is  to  re- 
ceive the  sort  of  recogniUon  in  Washlne'on 
that  fiumers.  meat  packers,  rvutomobile 
manuf.acttu-ers,  supermarket  chains,  and 
pnysicians  hav?  long  been  accorded  because 
they  demanded  it. 


Who  Shall  Drink? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARPCS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAK 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augnst  26,  1966 
Mr.    DINGELL.     Mr.    Speaker,    pur- 
suant to  pei-mi.ssion  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  CoNcnESsioNAL  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  August  26 
19C6,  entitled  "Who  Shall  Drink?" 
Who  Shall  Drink? 
The   uprcar  on  C.ipltol  Hill  about  raising 
the  minimum  age  for  drinking  beer  m  the 
District  from  18  to  21  is  unfortunate  for  two 
reasons.     First,     a     relatively     minor     local 
problem  hardly  warrants  such  extravagance. 
Second,  the  debate  has  diverted  the  attention 
of   the   Senate   District   Committee   and   the 
public  from  a  sensible  and  constructive  pro- 
posal to  im.prove  the  District's  beverage  con- 
trol laws. 

As  pa.'^sed  by  the  House,  the  Revised  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act  woiUd  give  the 
District  Comnnssioners  considerable  discre- 
tion In  establishing  drinking  and  liquor  pur- 
cliase  regulations.  The  problem  presented 
by  restaurants  near  residential  areas  which 
have  suddenly  become  rock-and-roll  clubs 
tiiercby  stirring  Georgetown's  wrath,  would 
be  met  by  an  amendment  to  the  code  offered 
by  the  Commissioners  this  week. 

They  would  establish  a  new  class  of  ABC 
license— a  cab.aret  license.  Such  Ucenscs 
would  go  to  establishments  whose  primary 
business  is  ent<>rtalnment.  Licensees  would 
be  restricted  to  heavily  commercial  zones, 
thus  bringing  more  activity  at  night  Into 
the  prematurely  quiet  downtown  area.  En- 
tertainment would  not  be  prohibited  at  pres- 
ent class  C  restaurants,  but  the  ABC  Beard 
would   rigidly  enforce   the   provision   of   the 
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code  requiring  such  establishments  to  do  k 
majority  of  their  business  In  food  sales. 
Thus  the  rock-and-roll  clubs  near  residential 
areas  would  have  the  choice  of  changing  their 
policy  or  their  location. 

The  Commissioners'  bill  represents  years 
of  serious  study  of  the  Districts  drinking 
laws.  The  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Scott, 
which  undertakes  to  eliminate  noise  and  dis- 
turbance In  residential  areas  (particularly  his 
own  area  of  Georgetown)  by  raising  the  legal 
drinking  age  three  year?.  Is  an  unfortun.ite 
shoot-from-the-hip  effort. 

Such  an  attempt  at  prohibition  wou'.d  not 
be  likely  to  work;  In  fact.  Dl.strtct  officials 
fear  It  would  be  widely  violated.  Nor  would 
It,  as  Its  supporters  claim,  standardize  drink- 
ing laws  In  Maryland.  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
trict. Virginia  sells  3J2  beer  to  youths  be- 
tween 18  and  21,  and  youngsters  would  only 
have  to  cross  Key  Bridge  to  obtain  it.  Sena- 
tor Scott's  propxxal  is  particularly  objection- 
able because  It  would  pensillze  all  young 
people  here  for  the  sins  of  a  few.  The  way 
to  cope  with  those  sins  Is  through  police 
work,  not  a  sweeping  change  in  the  law. 


Fight  Pollution:  Drive  To  Save  Lake  Erie 
Gains  Momentum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Monday.  August  29.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Spf>aker,  In  a 
recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Savllle  of 
New  Freeman  Road,  Orchard  Pa:  k,  N.Y.. 
cited  the  grossly  polluted  condition  of 
western  New  York  streams,  lakes,  and 
rivers  and  declared: 

Our  local,  state  and  n.-itlonnl  polltlci;\ns 
are  all  giving  a  lot  of  lip  and  lung  service, 
but  what's  being  done?  Are  there  any  In- 
vestigations to  determine  who  are  the  of- 
fenders? Are  there  any  laws  In  eSect  to 
prevent  further  cont.iminatlon'' 

I  get  the  feeling  s'"ime  politicos  fee!  th.it 
public  Indignation  ti'111  do  the  trick  In  mak- 
ing available  lari<e  sums  of  public  funds. 
This  should  not  be  necessary. 

How  bad  will  It  h.-ive  to  gef  What  a 
legacy  for  our  children ! 

What  plans  and  actif.n  .xre  now  in  force  to 
correct  these  conditions?  Let's  not  wait  for 
Albany  or  W.:shir.gton  By  then,  it  will  be 
too  late. 

If  it  is  this  b.ic!  this  yr  ,r.  wh.-.t  will  it  be 
like  next  year?  .As  I  sec  it.  If  there  are  any 
Intelligent  plans  In  th:.";  area  to  correct  our 
polluted  waters,  they  i^re  being  kept  a  secret. 

For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  SavUIe  and  the 
many  other  residents  of  the  district  I 
represent,  I  should  like  to  list  ."^ix  major 
steps  taken  by  the  Centres.?,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  people  of  New  York  and 
myself  in  the  past  2  years  to  attack  the 
acute  problem  of  water  pollution. 

1.    SEAT    ON    HOrSE    PLBLIC    WORKS    COMMnT» 

In  my  initial  bid  for  Consrc.^s  i'l  1964, 
I  pledged  tiiat,  if  elected,  I  would  act  to 
stop  the  uncontrolled  pollution  of  Lake 
Erie.  Immediately  after  my  election,  I 
sought  to  discover  how  I  might  redeem 
this  pledge.  I  learned  that  the  laws  re- 
lating to  water  pollution  are  written  in 


the  House  Public  Work.s  Conunittce. 
With  the  aid  of  the  distln?uL;hed  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  KeoghI,  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  wa.s  assigned  to  this  In-.r.o-.'tant 
comniltt<'e. 

2.    STROXJ.KR    .ANTIPOLLUTION    LEOISL.ATION 

Study  soun  disclosed  that  stronger  Icej- 
Islation  was  needed.  Fortunately,  .such 
stron£;er  legislation  had  been  introduced 
by  the  distln.^uished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Bt.fTNiK]  and  otliei's. 
In  my  first  speech  In  the  House.  I  joined 
them  In  introducing  this  legislation — 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  Excel- 
lent as  this  proposed  legislation  was.  I 
believed  that  more  funds  were  needed  in 
it  for  the  construction  of  pollution  abat- 
ing sewaee  treatment  plant.s.  And  I 
sponsored  an  amendment  adding  $100 
million  to  it.  My  amei'.dment,  which 
was  adopted,  also  pro'vidcs  that  where  a 
State,  such  as  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  provides  30  percent  of  the  cast  of  a 
sewase  plant,  the  Federal  ceiling  can  be 
raised  to  a  full  30  percent  of  the  total 
cost.  Another  key  provision  of  the  1965 
Water  Quality  Act  is  the  requirement 
that  States  must  establish  wat€r  quality 
standards  for  interstate  bodies  of  water. 
This  assures  States  that  their  own  anti- 
pollution efforts  will  not  be  imdone  by 
the  laxity  of  other  States  sharing  tlie 
water. 

3.    STEICT  ENFX)RCEMEXT 

With  stronger  legislation  movinc:  to- 
ward enactment,  I  joined  forces  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kenn-liy] 
in  rcQuesti.nc;  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Ed'ication,  and  Welfare  to  liiautrurate 
Federal  enforcement  procedures  for  all 
of  Lake  Erie.  Michigan  had  already  be- 
eun  to  move  on  this.  Ohio.  Ir.diana,  and 
Per.nsylvania  joined  In.  Finally,  some- 
what reluctantly.  New  York  apreed  to 
participate.  And  on  June  22,  lOB^j.  all 
the  States  agreed  to  a  deadline  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1970,  for  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  needed  pollution  control  facili- 
ties by  both  Industries  and  municipali- 
ties. 

.■\t  the  June  conference.  Federal  En- 
forcen^e!;t  Chief  Murray  Stein  expressed 
cor.fid'.  ricc  that  Lake  Erie  ca.n  be  cleaned 
up  in  4  to  5  years.    He  said: 

I  am  confident  th;\t  ...  an  active  pro- 
prani.  if  carried  out.  will  do  the  Job  and  stop 
j.'"::utidn  of  Lake   Erie    ,   ,  . 

4  .    MORE  MONEY 

While  estimates  vary  as  to  tlic  cost  of 
this  tremendous  undertaking,  most  ex- 
perts agree  that  it  will  cost  about  $i!0 
billion  to  save  Lake  Erie.  That  is  S20 
billion  to  be  spent  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  private  industries 
for  pollution  abatement  facilities.  New- 
Yorkers,  taking  the  lead  in  necessary 
action  by  the  States,  last  fall  voted  4  to 
1  in  favor  of  a  $1  billion  bond  issue  to 
cover  New  York's  share  of  the  war  on 
pollution  Congress  now  is  complctin:: 
action  en  a  sharply  increased,  multi- 
billion  dollar  program  to  provide  Federal 
funds  to  pet  this  huge  job  done.  A  key 
section  of  the  new  legislation^and  one 
which  I  fought  for — provides  for  Feelcral 
reimbursement  to  States  like  New  York 


which  choose  to  prefinance  the  Federal 
Go\(;i  iini' -nts  30  percent  share  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  plants.  Another  key 
section  provides  that  tlic  Federal  share 
can  rise  to  50  percent  If  the  facility  is 
part  of  a  fcdci-ally  approved  ba.^iir.vidc 
plan. 

5      INTEUNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

Since  Lake  Erie  Is  an  international 
body  of  water.  t!ie  coordinated  efforts  of 
botli  the  Uuit-ed  States  and  Canada  are 
nece.ssary  to  a  successful  drive  to  ci.d 
pollution.  Consen;iently,  in  communica- 
tions with  the  executive  branch.  I  liavc 
stressed  this  need.  And  President  John- 
son. shan)ly  aware  of  the  problems,  has 
accelerated  tins  process  both  in  meet- 
ings witii  Prime  Minister  Pearson  and 
throuch  Uie  International  Joint  Coni- 
mi.ssion — the  binational  body  set  up  by  a 
1909  treaty  sipncd  by  tlie  two  nations. 

6.    PRr.sIDENTI-AL    INVOLV'K.IE.NT 

Con'Tre.^^s  in  1965  upgraded  the  v.T.ter 
pollution  con!  rol  function  by  creatine:  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. President  Johnson  this  year 
acted  wisely,  in  my  view,  in  sliiftins:  the 
new  Administration  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Int<'i-ior  Secretary  Udall.  a  dedicated 
con.servaLianist  for  many  years,  is  belter 
able  thaii  Secretary  Gardner — burdened 
as  he  is  with  a  myriad  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  duties — to  give  a  major 
share  of  his  attention  to  this  vital  task 
of  fi:rhtincr  pollution. 

While  he  has  spoken  of  the  problem 
of  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie  and  Is 
clearly  aware  of  the  acute  emer!.:eiicy 
created  by  iUs  frrossly  polluted  state.  I  felt 
that  it  woi'.Id  help  if  President  John.-son 
could  artu.illy  view  the  situation  at  fir.^t 
hand.  So  last  month — while  on  a  vi.'-it 
to  the  Wh'te  H>use — I  invited  him  to 
come  to  Buffalo  for  this  purpose.  He  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  and  on  Au':^ust  19. 
Mrs.  Johns-)!!,  a  number  of  member.^  of 
the  New  York  dele'  ntion  and  I  joinr  c!  tin- 
President  on  the  flight  to  Buffalo.  To 
a  lar-'c  and  cnthusia.'^tic  thronrr  of  65  000 
west-ern  New  Yorkers  cathercd  under  a 
cloudless  sky  in  Buffalo's  NiaL'ara  Square. " 
he  pledrred  the  all-out  effortc;  of  hi.-,  ad- 
mini.-^tration  in  the  drive  to  sa-v'e  Lake 
Erie. 

Later,  aboard  the  Coa.'-i  Guaid  cutter 
Ojibwa.  he  got  a  firsthand  look  at  the 
lake  and  the  incredibly  rwUutixl  Buffalo 
River.  His  recolve  to  end  this  terrible 
state  of  affairs  was  clearly  strengthen-.d 
as  he  peered  down  into  a  bucket  of  black 
sludL^e  taken  fioni  the  B'..ffaIo  River. 

So  Mr.  Speaker.  I  t.hmk  that  you  and 
Mr.  Saville,  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Sf^nat<?,  and  all  the  people  of  New- 
York's  30th  ConL'rcssional  District  will 
aru'cc  thrt  wc  do  have  a  pro'rram.  wc 
are  movini,  we  are  providinir  more  fuiids, 
wo  h.wo  ded'cated  and  qualified  person- 
nel directiiiT  the  effort,  wc  liave  the  en- 
forcement macliinei'y  in  action — In 
siiort — wc  are  movin.L;  swiftly  to  end  the 
pollution  of  Lake  Erie. 

I  will  never  be  satisfied  with  the  pace 
until  the  job  is  done.  So  let  us  get  on 
with  it  and  save  Lake  Erie  for  ourselves, 
our  children,  and  our  children's  children. 


Au(jiist  .29,  1966 

EmpIoyment-UncmplojTnenl  Paradox 

EXTENSION  OP  RE.XL-^RKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OP    NEW    JEESET 

IN   "HE  HOUSE  OF  nErRE.^E.VrATIVE3 

Monday.  Aucjust  29.  1966 
Mr.  CAHILL.    Mr.  Sj.^eaker.  one  of  the 
real  problems  confronting  our  country 
today  is  the  lack  of  .skilled  workers. 

At  the  veiT  same  tim.e  that  tliis  country 
is  experiencing  extensive  unemplovment 
we  find  an  acute  labor  shortage!  One 
of  the  most  penetrating  and  thoughtful 
obsen-atioirs  together  with  constructive 
suggestions  concerning  tiie  remedy  of 
this  paradox  was  reccntlv  s'lqrcsted  by 
the  Asbury  Park  Press,  and  I  believe  it 
IS  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  govern- 
mental agencies  and  paiticularlv  the 
Congress  of  the  Unitcnl  States.  " 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 

EMPLOYMK.NT-UNEMPLOYMr-.T    P..RADOX    MlST 

Be  Faced  for  Aix  To  Be.n'efit 
Writing    In    the    Pre.ss    business    page    re- 
cently Sylvia  Porter  cited  official   figures  to 

^l^Ttl^  ^'f'  ""''^''^  extensive  uiiemploy? 
nient  there  is  an  acute  labor  shortage  The 
statL^tlcal  analysis  shows  that  while  approxi- 
mately four  per  cent  of  the  potential  work 
force  IS  uneinploypd.  four  per  cent  of  the 
a»auat3le  Jobs  remain  unfilled. 

There  is  nothlnc  new  in  facsc  f:"iu-cs  ex- 
cept  that  they  bear  an  ofI;cl:iI  imprimatur 
The-.=e  co.u.mns  have  often  pointed  cut  that 
he,p   wanted"   advertisements    in   this   and 
other  ncw.;p.,pers  indicate  an  abundance  of 
Joli   opportunities    for   those   wlio    are    both 
wlJing   to  work   nnd   endowed  with   the   re- 
quired  skills.     Thus    the   p;ir.idox   of   wide- 
spread unnnployment  in  the  f.ice  of  a  labor 
shortage  requires  a  solution  of  two  problems, 
iho   a.-st   is    to   determine   the   extent   of 
genuine  unemplrnnicnt   a.s   contr.tsted   with 
the  number  of  per.<.ons  who  claim  to  be  un- 
employed  while   they   rcfu.se   to   accept   em- 
ployment at  rcasoiable  terms.    In  this  latter 
category  f.UIs  the  cla..,=ic  example  of  a  woman 
who  chose  to  work  only  two  d.ivs  a  week  to 
earn  "pin  money."    When  her  employer  sug- 
gest«l  that  she  work  on  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
day  rather  than   on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
because  there  w,i.s  greater  need  for  her  serv- 
ice on  Saturd.iy,  she  resigned  and  collected 
unemplojinent  insurance.     She  w.^s  techni- 
cally unemployed  according  to  official  dcflnl- 
t  on,   but  her  pll-ht  need   not   provoke  na- 
tional concern.     Such  concern  .should  be  di- 
rec-ted  toward  the  he.ids  of  families  who  while 
able  nnd  willing  to  work  cannot  ftnd  a  Job 
from  wliich  to  support  their  families.     It  1b 

TfV^^!v  ^?K"  r°"P  ^^'''^  indicate  the  si^e 
or  the  Idle  labor  force. 

The  s(vc.:.nd  problem  is  to  mesh  tlie-e  idle 
a"  i,r*  '^'"'"^'  '■'^'•'^P'-^  to  t>ie  available  Jobs. 
As  M  ss  P„rter  sugtrests.   there  Is  an  urgent 

^^  ."1  ^"'  ■''"  ""^"^""^  i°^  v.icancies  index, 
so  that  the  worker  and  the  available  Job  can 
be  Identi.led  and  brouKht  topether.  After 
this  step  ma..t  come  a  Xnlninir  profram  to 
supply  the  worker  with  the  skills  required  bv 
the  Job  ai.'tt  seeks  him  and  that  he  needs  If 
there  has  been  an  e.Tort  In  this  dire.n.ion  it 
has  been  at  the  ber-t  a  hit-and-mi.=s  proeram 
that  cannot  reach  its  poals  bec.u..e  thcv  have 
not  been  adequately  defined.  Under  a  better 
directed  plan  government  and  industry  to- 
gether could  readily  Intcerate  a  million  work- 
n^ed^'*''^   •fo'»   m   which    their   .^^ervices   are 

•There  are.  of  coun^e.  other  complications. 
TTie  monopoly  of  exclusive  unions  over  many 
fields  of  employment  obviously  clo..es  l..bs  to 
many  workers.    And  there  Is  an  unfortunate 
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disposition  to  rate  Job  opportunities  on  t'^e 
basis  of  status,  with  workers  bem-^  encour- 
aged to  seels  only  so-called  white  coll;ir  posi- 
tions Willie  shying  from  work  that  is  within 
their  capabilities  but  Is  bro-odlv  te.-med 
manual  labor.  The  fact  that  a  go;.Kl  c-afts- 
man  exercises  as  much  skill  and  cercb-al  ef- 
fort as  most  white  coll.xr  workers  li-  ig-iored 
by  those  who  Insist  that  there  is  more 
prestise.  stat\is,  or  something  m  a  white  col- 
lar a.':-'.i:uinQnt.  .\nd  this  prejudice  accounts 
for  no  smiUl  p.ort  of  Uie  i.mbal.-.ncc  in  tlie 
labor  market. 

Eliniinating  this  imbalance  and  p:.-:c'ng 
willing  workers  in  productive  Jobs  ii,  the  most 
cliallcneing  problem  that  cojofronts  Uils 
country.  Tlie  war  on  povertv,  the  battle 
ag.un.n  ma.ation  that  .stcnvs  from  in.idcquate 
production,  and  countle.ss  other  camp.ij'rs 
.".gainst  want  and  suffering  would  be  won 
once  the  nation's  work  force  is  gainfullv  em- 
ployed in  Jobs  that  are  now  vr.c.nt.  Tl'ierein 
lies  the  b.isic  cure  for  most  of  the  economic 
and  social  evils  that  plague  us.  This  em- 
ployment-unemployment panidox  dc>?en-es 
far  more  attention  than  it  receives,  for  n 
promises  a  permanent  remedy  ratlier  than  the 
temporary  relief  afforded  by  shot -in- tlie- arm 
programs  that  cost  billions  and  av.iil  next  to 
Jioliiing. 


Disclosares  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\TATIVE5 

Monday.  August  29.  1966 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  some  new,  startlmg,  and  often 
shocking  facts  come  to  light  almost 
every  day.  Last  week  a  few  of  the  ones 
that  came  to  my  attention  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

C.\SE   I 

Socialized  medicine.  In  Great  Britain 
according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  a  Dr' 
Walter  A.shford.  single  and  23,  d'ecided 
to  improve  his  S30  a  week  take-home 
pay  under  the  Government's  socialized 
medical  system.  He  quit  the  program 
and  doubled  his  Income  by  going  to  work 
as  a  butcher. 

C.1SE  n 


A1571 

o:d  entering  the  work  force  todav  re- 
tires at  65.  liis  total  old-a.ge  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  will 
exceed  the  benefits  he  will  live  to  draw 
by  more  than  $12,000. 

C.\SF.    V 

Clevclands  riats.  A  grand  jury's  re- 
port Identifies  leaders  of  the  Jomo  Free- 
dom Kenyatta  House  of  Cleveland— a 
notei's'  headquarter.^— as  those  who  ad- 
vocated rifle  clubs  and  gave  instruciiojis 
in  tlic  use  of  Moloiov  cocktails. 

CASI    VI 

Nation.^!  Teaclicrs  Corps.  According 
ior<^  ?  '^^,^icapo  Tribune  of  August  15, 
1966,  teachers  in  the  National  Teaclicrs 
Corps  may   be   paid   up   to   40   percent 

h.cher  salaries  than  reyular  teachers  in 

work""         ^'''°''^''  ^"'^  '^"'''^  ^''^  ^'-'^'^ 
r.\sE  VII 

Checks  from  Uncle  Sam.  Nearly  c-c 
out  of  three  adults  is  receiving  a  monlh- 
1>  check  f!-om  Uncle  Sam.  Checks  are 
made  out  for  34  million  individuals   ac- 

ri^'iSf-  "^  '^'  ^'■'^''^^^"'^-  IX^Partment-s 
d..sbur.sing  office.     By  1970  the  number 

k  n^^f  ''''''''"'  allowances  of  some 
kind  wm  near  40  million,  official  fore- 
casts indicate. 

CASE  vm 

British  building  U.S.  Navy  shins 
Among  the  objections  of  the  Shipbulld- 
eis  Council  of  America  for  award  of  two 
L.s^  Navy  contracts  to  foreign  ship- 
builders is  that  the  foreign  yards  bnSd 
ships  for  Russia.  With  RuLi a  super- 
visory personnel  on  the  premises  th^ 
situation  could  develop  SheTeby'us 
w^  tT,t"'^  clarified  equipment  features 
v^ould  be  exposed  to  Russian  technicians 


Another  Triumph  for  the  Hawthorne 
CabaHerot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 


Preferential  treatment.  The  con- 
struction firm  founded  by  M  H  Mc- 
Closkey,  former  treasurer  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  received  a 
$12.6  million  Government  contract  to 
construct  the  superstructure  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint. 

After  the  bids  were  opened  in  secret 
the  McCloskey  firm  was  pei-mitted  to 
change  its  bid. 

«iTn^^^  n-  ^^^  ^^™^  ^'™  that  built  the 
$100  million  Rayburn  Office  Building  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  no 
bids  were  taken  as  far  as  I  can  find  out. 

CASE  m 

Inflation.  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  reports  that  a  family 
man  with  wife  and  two  children,  who 
earned  S5.000  a  year  in  1939.  must  now 
earn  $13,234  to  provide  his  familv  with 
the  same  purchasing  power. 

CASE  IV 

Social  security.  The  Tax  Foundation 
study  shows  that  by  the  time  a  21-year- 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  29,  1966 

^Ir.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
wuh  a  feeling  of  justifiable  pride  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  inform  mv  col- 
leagues that  the  Hawthorne  Caballeros 
have  again  won  the  American  Lceion 
National  Championship.  This  storiins 
band  is  spoiisorcd  by  Post  199  of  the 
American   Legion   in   Hawthorne    NJ 

V^'!^^  T  .  ^"   ''^^^   congressional   district 
wnich  I  have  tlie  honor  to  represent. 

The  Hawtliome  Caballeros  have  now 
^on  the  national  champlonsliip  for  th" 
1  th  time  and  seven  of  their  victories  in 
uie  past  have  been  consecutive. 

I  also  want  to  mention  that  the  v-i-v- 
excellent  Hawthorne  Muchachos  which 
are  ,srx>nsored  by  the  same  post,  have 
competed  in  their  fourth  national  com- 
petition^ Their  color  guard  were  New 
Jersey  State  champion  and  have  also 
won  a  national  cliampionship  in  the  past 
I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  ar- 
ranging for  the  Muchachos  to  play  a  few 
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numbers  In  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  listen  to 
my  constituents  perform  at  that  historic 
site. 

I  want  to  congrat;ilate  the  officers  of 
Post  199,  and  especially  the  leaders  who 
accompanied  these  two  fine  aggregations 
to  Washington.  They  have  indeed  per- 
formed a  valuable  service. 


Reply  on  Auto  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  29,  1966 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately, too  much  of  what  we  have 
read  and  heard  here  in  Washington 
about  automobile  safety  has  been  based 
on  emotion  rather  than  fact. 

In  the  August  15  issue  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  Paul  Hayes,  its  auto  edi- 
tor, tries  to  bring  some  light  on  this  im- 
portant subject  when  calls  attention  to  a 
recent  decision  made  by  Judge  Jefferson, 
sitting  on  the  California  Superior  Court 
bench  at  Los  Angeles.  Judge  Jefferson 
stated  that — 

It  iB  the  court's  conclusion  that  the  Cor- 
vair  ftutomobUe  of  1960  through  1963  va- 
riety Is  not  defectively  designed  nor  a  de- 
fective product:  that  no  negligence  was 
Involved  In  the  nxanulactuer's  adoption  of 
the  Oorvalr  design:  that  the  Corvalr  matches 
a  standard  of  safety  which  does  not  cre<it« 
any  unreasonable  risk  of  harm  to  an  average 
driver. 

This  fitting  and  effective  response  by 
this  newspaper  article  to  the  damaging 
testimony  by  a  self-appointed  safety  ex- 
pert without  technical  training  should 
receive  as  broad  recognition  and  circula- 
tion as  have  the  accusations  made 
against  the  automobile  industry.  The 
newspaper  article  by  Mr.  Hayes  follows: 
[Prom  the  Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Aug.   15, 

19G61 

Ajter    Judge's   Ruling    It   Is    Nader's   Ttr.N 

To  Apologize  to  GM 

(By  Paul  R.  Hayes) 

Ralph  Nader  and  Bernard  S.  Jefferson  have 
one  thing  In  common:  both  have  written 
about  the  1960- through- 1963  Corvalr.  Nader 
is  a  young  Washington  lawyer  who  doesn't 
work  at  It,  at  least  not  publicly.  He  became 
a  best-selling  author  with  the  scnsat!onali:!ed 
"Unsafe  at  Any  Speed"  and  overnight  a  self- 
appointed  safety  erpert  without  technical 
training  whose  principal  echo  chamber  ear- 
lier this  year  weis  Senate  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  highway  safety. 

Jefferson  Is  a  Judge  sitting  on  the  Califor- 
nia Superior  Court  bench  at  Los  Angeles. 
What  he  has  written  about  the  Corvalr  won't 
become  a  beat-seller  except  at  General  Mo- 
tors' headquarters  and  at  Chevrolet  dealer- 
•blpa. 

Nader's  346  pages  contained  a  few  allega- 
tions about  a  few  apeclflc  cars  and  a  long 
discourse  on  the  organization,  membership 
and  financing  of  various  automobile  cluba. 
private.  State  and  Federal  highway  safety 
groups— all  designed  to^  prove  the  author's 
thesis  that  there  Is  a  conspiracy  with  Detroit 
to  perpertuate  genocide  on  the  highways. 

Nader  indlctfid  the  Corvalr  In  his  41 -page 
opening    chapter    which    he    entitled    'The 


Sp'^rtr  Cor.-alr — tli?  One-Car  .\cctdent." 
Eight  p  ijos  were  devoted  to  detailing  a  suit 
against  General  Motors  by  a  driver  who  loet 
an  arm  when  a  Corvalr  crashed  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

GMs  Insurance  company  settled  the  suit 
for  $70.000 — probably  GMs  first  mxstivke  In 
view  of  later  developments — after  three  days 
of  testimony  during  which  It  wa£  brought  out 
that  an  ap;>.'-entioe  mechanic  had  Improperly 
Inflated  the  tires. 

Nader  ci:sm!^sed  with  one  three-Mne  sen- 
tence a  favorable  Judrrnient  for  GM  in  two 
other  suits  winch  had  been  settled  when  he 
sat  down  at  his  typewriter.  These,  at  San 
Jose.  Calif.,  and  St.  Petersburg.  Florida,  took 
scver.sl  months  and  recorded  volumes  of  tes- 
timony. 

T'ne  fir?t  suit  was  handled  by  a  California 
I.iw  firm  headed  by  David  M.  HiU-ney  who 
also  represents  many  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
now  more  than  130  contests  seeking  a  total 
of  about  $40  million.  Many  of  the.<!e  suits 
were  Initiated  after  Nader's  book  went  on 
SiUe. 

The  ire  of  Nader  and  other  critics  of  the 
Cor\air  has  had  to  do  with  the  independent 
re.'xr  suspension  system  which,  ironically,  won 
several  engineering-design  awards  from  tech- 
nical automotive  publications  when  It  first 
appeared  In  1960. 

Nader  said  the  design  had  an  inherent  re.ax 
wheel  "tuck-under-and-collapse"  potentlP-1 
under  severe  cornering.  As  proof  he  ex- 
hibited a  drawing  siiowing  the  rear  wheels 
at  a  38-degree  angle  to  the  horizontal  line  of 
the  tKKiy.  This  was  an  exaggeration  since 
the  diagram  omitted  the  shock  absortx-rs 
normally  connected  to  each  end  of  the  siwlng 
a.xles  that  automatically  Inhibit  wheel  move- 
ment to  12  degrees. 

The  hearings  in  Wa--hlngton,  Nader's  book 
and  the  lawsuits  have  made  things  unliealthy 
thi.s  year  for  the  Corvair  although  the  rear 
6U.?pep.slon  system  was  redesigned  for  1965. 
Al'.iigether  more  than  1.6  million  Corvalrs 
have  boen  sold  since  Its  introduction  but 
sales  have  s.agged  from  a  high  of  317.000  in 
19GI  to  less  than  64.000  so  far  this  year. 

Tliere  have  been  rumors  the  car  would  be 
dropped  from  the  ChevTolet  line  but  E.  M. 
Estco,  In  charge  of  the  division,  has  stat«l 
It  will  be  continued  through  1967.  It  also  Is 
doubtful  If  the  car  will  be  discontinued  after 
that  although  there  Is  a  possibility  the  num- 
ber of  models  may  be  reduced. 

At  General  Motors  there  is  a  feeling  that 
the  Corvair  h.as  passed  over  the  roughest  part 
of  Its  road.  Instead  of  shuddering  at  Nader's 
single  chapter,  GM  people  now  point  to  Judge 
Jeflpn:on  .and  what  thf'y  view  as  an  Important 
victory  In  their  fight  to  defend  the  only 
American-made  car  with  a  rear  engine. 

Two  weeks  ago  Jefferson  turned  out  70 
typewritten  f>n.?es  on  the  Corvalr.  These 
were  wrritten  aft.er  15  weeks  of  trial  in  a  suit 
that  sought  H7  million  damages  on  the 
grounds  that  a  Corvalr  Involved  In  an  acci- 
dent fat.al  to  a  teenage  driver  w.^  p)oorly 
designed  and  had  bad  handling  character- 
istics. 

Jefferson's  authorship  was  based  on  9599 
pages  of  testimony  from  43  wltnwses  includ- 
ing race  drivers,  engineers,  police  and  high- 
way authorities.  There  were  films  of  Corvair 
track  tests,  engineering  studies  comparing 
the  Corvair  favorably  and  even  superior  to 
other  cars  of  Its  size  and  weight  In  the  area 
of  roadabillty,  visits  to  the  death  site  and 
otl.er  courtroom  exhibits — even  one  that 
dupUc.ated  the  false  Impression  created  by 
the  dra'wing  in  Nader's  book. 

Jefferson  also  noted  that,  although  the 
accident  occurred  in  1960  and  the  owner  of 
the  Con-air  had  driven  it  4000-6000  miles 
himself  without  difficulty  In  controlling  the 
car.  the  suit  was  not  filed  by  the  father  of 
the  deceased  "until  upon  reading  and  study- 
ing certain  mat.erlals.  such  as  Ralph  Nader's 
book.  'Uns.^fe  at  Any  Speed.'  and  getting  the 
opinions  of  others,  formed  the  opinion  and 
came  to  the  concUislon  that  the  automobile 


was  dangerous  and  defective  for  the  average 
driver.  No  such  opinion  resulted  from  his 
own  experience  of  driving  the  Corvalr  for 
four  months." 

After  a  voluminous  review  of  the  develop- 
ment, engineering  design  and  handling  char- 
acteristics of  the  Corva.r.  Jefferson  WTote: 

"It  Is  the  court's  conclusion  that  the  Cor- 
yalr  automobile  of  the  1960  through  1903 
variety  Is  not  defectively  designed  nor  a 
defective  product:  that  no  negligence  was 
involved  In  the  maiiuf.acturcr's  adoption  of 
the  Corvalr  deslt;n:  that  tiie  Corvair  matclies 
a  standard  cf  .siifcty  whi.?h  docs  not  create 
any  unreusoTiable  risk  of  harm  to  an  averat^e 
driver:  that  the  cauiic  of  the  May  16.  1960, 
accident  and  death  of  Don  Wells  Lyford  wiiS 
due  solely  to  the  actions  of  the  said  de- 
ceased and  not  to  any  design  or  handling 
characteristic  of  the  Corvalr  automobile." 

Harney,  who  also  w:vs  counsel  fur  tiic  plain- 
tiff in  thi.;  care,  hns  liidic.itcd  an  apr^*:!!  will 
not  be  t,ikpn. 

Last  April  Nader  got  even  more  hc'dliiies 
than  his  ly.wk  and  subcommittee  testimony 
■when  It  was  discU.'ECd  that  GM  had  Initiated 
an  Investigation  of  his  personal  life  by  a 
private  detective  agency.  Tliat  Inept  blun- 
der by  the  world's  bi.tTijest  corporation  led 
to  a  public  apology  from  GM  President  Jarnes 
Roche  which  Nader  graciously  accepted. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  Nader  t-o 
read  what  Judge  Jefferson  has  written  about 
the  Corvair  only  aft<?r  months  of  expert 
testimony.  It  would  be  equally  fitting  and 
gracious  for  the  author  to  apologise  to  Gen- 
eral Motors. 


Battle  for  the  Dunes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIAN- A 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  29,  1966 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
New  Yor'K  Times  on  Aucriist  24,  1966,  I.'; 
representative  of  the  extensivencs.s  of 
national  Interest  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Indiana  Dimes  National 
Lako.shorc.  The  effect  of  this  le'J:i.slation 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  benefit  of 
a  single  State  but  would  be  a  sei-vice  to 
the  recreational  needs  of  our  enrirc 
country. 

E.\TTLE    FOR    THE   DtJNES 

Tl-.e  battle  to  save  the  rare  and  bc.iuliful 
dunes  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  not  yet  been 
won.  After  first  suiTcrinLT  an  upset  defeat, 
coru^crvatif'i'.ists  in  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mit;,ee  under  the  leadership  of  Representa- 
tive John  S.^ylor.  Penn.sylvai\la  Rciiublic.'in. 
rallied  their  forces  and  retrieved  the  bill  to 
establish  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Nation..  1 
Lakcshore  In  Michigan.  Final  action  by  the 
House  at  this  session  seems  likely  but  is  not 
certain. 

A  bill  to  e.-tabliih  a  similar  national  l.ikp- 
ehore  to  protect  the  Indiana  Dunes  is  In 
greater  difficulty.  Tills  measure  has  been 
before  Congress  for  several  years  and  has 
twice  f>._  -d  the  Senate.  The  House  Inte- 
rior Com*  .ttee  reported  It  to  the  floor  last 
month  but  only  after  deleting  two  critically 
ImportAn.  sections  of  land — Burns  Bog. 
which  has  scientific  Importance,  and  'West 
Beach,  which  has  high  recreational  value. 
West  Beach  Is  essential  to  the  whole  plan 
because  Its  mile-long  stretch  of  sand  wotild 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  thousands  of  swim- 
mers and  sunbathers  from  the  Chicago  met- 
ropolitan  area.     If    It   Is    not   av.ailable    for 
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Intensive  recreational  tiae,  there  will  be 
severe  pressure  to  level  the  dune  Into  a  rou- 
tine  beach.     Congreea   has   a   duty   to   the 

national  interest  to  protect  them. 
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Satellite  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  29.  1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc..  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
AuEfust  23.  and  testified  relative  to  the 
Ford  Foundation's  proposal  to  establish 
a  sateUite  system. 

His  testimony  follows: 

STATEME.vr     BY     FRANK     StANTON.     PRESIDENT 

Columbia     Broadcasting      Ststem,      Inc 
Before  thb  Si:dcommittee  on   Communi- 
cations,    Senate     Commerce     Committee 
August  23,  1966 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  Subcommittee,  for  this  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  the  Ford  Foundation's  pro- 
posiU  of  a  not-for-proflt,  non-governmental 
communications  satellite  system  for  inter- 
city radio  and  television  distribution 

riie  main  features  of  the  proposed  service 
as  I  understand  them,  are  to  provide  educa- 
tional television  with  a  means,  free  of  charge 
of  dL^tributing  Informational,  Instructional' 
and  cultural  material  on  a  nationwide  basis' 
U)  pronde  conmiercial  broadcasters  with  a 
hn  cncially  more  economical  and  technically 
niore  effective  distribution  system,  and  to  use 
the  monies  accruUig  from  the  provision  of 
thi.s  latter  service  to  help  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
gramming and  operating  costs  of  non- 
cunimcrcial  television. 

CB.S.  of  course,  would  welcome  any  service 
that  could  provide  It  and  its  affiliates— and 
through  them  the  American  people— with  a 
better  distribution  system  at  less  cost  than 
is  now  avail.able  and  at  costs  reasonablv  com- 
parable to  those  which  another  entity" would 
chfu-ge  for  a  similar  service.  'We  would  also 
welcome  any  sound  approach  to  the  very  dif- 
ficult and  very  pressing  problem  of  Insuring 
greater  ,and  more  stable  financial  support  to 
educational  television.  Any  proposal  that 
seeks  to  achieve  both  these  objectives  neces- 
sarily engages  our  most  attentive  Interest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  two  lines  of  Inquiry 
that  the  Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee  sup- 
gested.  in  his  opening  comments  at  the  hear- 
ing of  August  10.  1966,  are  threshold  issues- 
whether  the  proposed  service  squares  with 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  whether  it  is 
the  best  way  to  benefit  educational  television 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  broadly  to 
these  two  considerations.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  technical, '  legal,  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  proposal  that  require  far  more 
study  and  appraisal  than  we  have  had  time 
to  make,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  comment 
on  tiiese  at  this  time,  i  will  rather  confine 
myself  to  some  general  observations  on  the 
broad  principles  and  genera]  objectives  of 
the  proposal. 

CBS's  sUke  In  the  free  enterprise  system 
U  obvious  and  needs  no  exposition  from  me 
before  this  Subcommittee.  We  also  have  a 
very  real  stake  in  educational  television.  We 
believe  that  it  is  an  essential  supplement  to 
commercial  television  and,  further  that  It 
sh6uld  be  an  effective  competitor.  We  have 
backed  this  concern  for  a  strong  and  viable 
educational  television  service  with  contrlbu- 


tiOM  in  cash,  equipment,  and  technical  ad- 
vice and  a«ls6ance. 

With   regard  to  the  impact  of  the  Pord 
Foundation   propoeal,   it  seems   to   ua   that 
one  of  the  virtues  of  our  economic  system  aa 
It  hae  evolved  In  this  country  is  that  it  opens 
doors  rather  than  cloees  them  and  that  it 
has  beer  shaped  by  pracHcal  and  workable 
objocuvee  rather  than  by  absolute  dogmas. 
Moreover,   in   our   competitive  system   com- 
merical  enterprise  has  been  able  to  work  in 
tandem    with    non-commercial    institutions 
including      governmental      and      non-profit 
euuties.   to  accomplish   the  great  ends  that 
we  have  h.id  as  a  people-particularly  when 
tlioy  have  iiu%_>lved  questions  of  exceptional 
c(implt.xity  or  unusual  dimensions.     We  have 
done   this   successfully   under  the  pressures 
Of  war,  under  the  stresses  of  depression    and 
under  the  promises  of  scientific  discoveries 
too  v.asl  to  be  left  to  any  .single  sector  in  our 
society.     Whether  or  not   the   novel  asj^ects 
of  the  Pord  Foundation  proposal  would  put  a 
strain   on   this  interplay  of  free  competitive 
enten)rise.   government  actions,  and   private 
eilorls  m  the  strengthening  of  noncommer- 
cial television  .seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  the 
way  in  which  it  is  carried  out  and  the  final 
form  th.it  it  takes, 

A  rentral  problem  of  onirse.  is  illustrated 
by  the  que.^tion.s  of  the  comparative  efficiency 
of  ihe  single-purpose  satellite  svstem  pro- 
P-'sed  by  the  Ford  Foundation  .and  that  of 
the  multi-purpose  svstem  proixi.-^ed  bv 
Conisa-.  and  by  the  comparative  t^'ohnical 
advantage.s  of  the  Ford  Foundation's  pro- 
posed 750  drrect  reception  ground  stations 
and  these  of  Coms:it's  proposed  108  stations 
tised  m  combination  with  terrestrial  circuits 
I  gather  that  there  are  serious  questions  ;is 
to  the  technical  constm:nt.s  that  may  limit 
the  choice  of  receiving  locations. 

At  CBS  we  do  not  now  have  the  answer  to 
those  questions.  But  we  would  be  opposed 
to  otir  being  permanently  or  rigidly  looked 
m  with  aiiv  system,  inhibiting  oiu-  use  lat^er 
at  our  oi>Mon.  of  more  effective  and  more 
eoonr-rmc.xl  developments.  We  owe  it  now— 
and  will  always  owe  it— to  our  audiences  to 
our  talent,  to  our  customers,  and  to  our 
sh,:relio!ders.  to  utilize  the  beet  possible  dis- 
tnbuti.m  system  for  our  broadcasts  It 
would  be  a  senous  imp.airment  of  the  stim- 
ulative functioning  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem in  bro.idcasting  if  the  networks  were  de- 
prived of  the  free  choice  of  suppliers  of  a 
distribution  system  and  were  restricted  bv 
statute,  .administrative  regulation,  or  any 
other  device  to  the  use  of  a  single  svstem 
however  sociaJly  desirable  the  by-product  of 
th.at  service. 

The  Inducement  offered  the  networks  by 
the  Ford  Pixindation  proposal  is,  of  course 
that  it  would  offer  better  service  than  now 
av.ajlable  and  at  considerable  saving  We  do 
not  now  know  this  to  be  a  fact.  But  even 
If  we  did.  we  would  urge  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent the  escalation  of  rates  for  purposes  un- 
reIat<Kl  to  costa  of  transmission  service  and 
to  iissure  the  continued  supertority  of  Uie 
proposed  system  of  our  freedom  to  meet  our 
responsibility  to  find  such  superiority  in 
some  other  supplier.  Anyone  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  a  television  network—or  for 
that  matter  the  Congress  or  the  Federal 
Communications  Commtssion— would  want 
to  be  very  sure  of  the  reliability  and  per- 
formance of  an  untried  system  before  cutting 
loose  from  an  existing  system  of  known  per- 
formance characteristics. 

The  Chairman's  query  at  the  August  10 
hearmg.  aa  to  whether  the  Pord  Founda- 
tion proposal  "Is  a  way  to  bring  about  a  full 
development  of  educaUonal  television  " 
seems  to  me  also  to  admit  of  no  categorical 
answer.  As  long  aa  it  la,  in  the  Chairman's 
phrase,  a  way"  to  the  strengthening  of  edu- 
cational television  and  does  not  brin«  about 
a  relaxaUon  of  aU  other  effort*  and  become 
the  way,-  the  proposal  seems  to  me  a  prom- 
laing  Innovation, 
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The  prospect*  of  educational  television 
are  I  think.  llmlUeas.  and  the  resources  with 
which  It  has  confronted  these  prospeota  have 
In  oompariaon  to  Its  opportunities,  been  pal- 
try. None  of  us  can  be  content  to  see  it  Umo 
along  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  and  we  must  Uake  a  long  and  search- 
ing look  at  any  responsible  proposal  that 
seeks  by  ,any  sound  means  to  alleviate  its  fi- 
nancial problem.  But  any  approach,  how- 
ever un,aginative  it  Is  and  however  stable  It 
seems,  ought  not  to  rule  out  or  diminish  the 
multiple  sources  of  support  that  have  kept 
this  nauon's  total  educational  complex  free 
and  vigorous. 

No  single  factor  in  the  constantly  expand- 
ing role  of  education  in  American  life  <^eems 
to  me  to  have  been  more  important  than  Us 
plunalistic  Character:  the  variey  of  impulses 
that  have  launched  oiu  educational  institu- 
tions^the  variety  of  purposes  that  thev  have 
served,  and  the  variety  of  orientations— re- 
hgloiis  and  secular,  disciplinary  and  occupa- 
tional, theoretical  and  practical,  public  and 
private-that  have  been  their  mainsprings. 
It  IS  e.s.sential  that  this  pluralistic  character 
be  carried  over  into  educational  television 

certainly   such    pluralism   in    educational 
televi,.ion    is    ultimately   dependent    upon   a 
variety  of  sources  of  support.  Just  as  it  has 
been,  from  our  colonial  beginnings,  Ui  other 
areas  of   both   institution  and   non-instltu- 
tional  education  in  America.    For  that  reason 
alone,  if  a  solution  of  all  the  leg.al,  technical 
.and  economic  problems  implicit  in  the  Ford 
Foundation  proposal  culminates  in  the  estab- 
U.s.inient  of  a  new  source  of  support  for  edu- 
cational     television     careful     consideration 
.shou.d  be  given  to  the  creation  of  built-in 
conditions  of  dispensing  its   funds  so  as  to 
stimulate  rather  than  curtail  other  sources 
of  support -for  ex.imple  the  matching  prin- 
ciple   that   has    successfully    broadened    the 
base  of  tmanclal  support  for  juch  other  edu- 
cational and  cultural  ventures  .as  colleges  and 
unnersities.   nuL=,euins   and   performing  a.ns 
centers.     Philanthropic  and  educational  in- 
stitutions,    suite    and     loc;d     governments 
\oIuntary    associations,    and    corporate    and 
individu,al  donors— all  these  should  increase 
their  support  of  educational  television    and 
should   regard   It  as   a  continuing  responsi- 
bility just  .as  they  do  In  the  case  of  our  col- 
leges,   hospitals,    museums.-   chiu-ches.    and 
other  institutlonii  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
otir  peo])ie. 

I  press  the  urgency  of  this  not  only  be- 
cause I  believe  that  even  the  additional  funds 
anticipated  by  the  Ford  Foundation  propo&il 
would  be  Inadequate  for  the  unparalleled 
opportunity  facing  educaUonal  television  I 
press  It  also  because  a  varietv  of  support 
leads  to  a  variety  of  controls,  a  variety  of 
substance,  and  a  variety  of  functions 

We  are  living  In  times  of  massive  social 
problems  and  opportunities.  Some  of  them 
necessarily  involve  action  on  a  .scale  for  which 
we  have  no  precedent  of  sufficiently  close  ap- 
plicability to  serve  as  a  guideline.  But  we 
have  never  been  reluctant  as  a  people  to  en- 
large or  mtxllfy  old  concepts,  or  to  devise  new 
Instruments,  or  to  experiment  with  innova- 
tive approaches  to  get  things  done  that  need 
to  be  done.  The  progress  of  educational  tele- 
vision has  been  painfully  slow  and  disturb- 
ingly uneven.  The  plight  of  the  world  and 
the  promise  of  this  nation  both  call  for  a 
harder-headed,  more  systematic,  and  more 
stable  way  of  advancing  Its  effectiveness  of 
realizing  its  great  capacities,  and  of  invleo- 
rating  its  growth. 

The  Ford  Foundation's  proposal  may  prove 
If  the  apparent  problents  are  ironed  out  and 
the  indispensable  safeguards  are  evolved  a 
giant  step  forward.  But  we  must  be  as  cer- 
tain as  we  can  that  it  Is  a  right  step  and  that 
we  are  not  lulled  into  accepting  it  as  the 
only  step. 

CBS  Joins  its  expression  to  those  of  others 
that  you  have  hoard,  of  the  urgent  need  that 
the  FCC  or  the  Congress  close  no  doors  to  the 
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possibilities  of  strengthening  educational 
telertslon  to  which  the  era  of  satellite  com- 
mimlcatlons  may  give  rise:  that  the  Ford 
Poundatlon  proposal,  or  any  other  that  may 
derive  from  It.  be  carefully  and  searchLngly 
sppralsed:  that  Senator  Magnusons  proposal 
for  conalderlng  the  extension  and  possible  ex- 
pansion of  the  Educational  Television  Facul- 
ties Act  of  1962  be  fully  considered  during  the 
opening  session  of  the  next  Congress;  and 
that  all  these  be  weighed  asrilnst  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Educational  Television. 

The  Implications  of  the  Ford  Pounda- 
tlon proposal  go  far  beyond  the  question  of 
establishing  a  llmited-purpxjse  domestic 
satellite  system.  The  Innovutive  aspects  of 
the  proposal  and  any  workable  way  of  put- 
ting It  Into  effect  touch  sensitively  upon 
many  areas  of  public  policy.  One  example 
oi  such  Innovative  aspects.  I  suggest.  Is  tha 
proposition  that  an  entity,  solely  because 
of  the  beneficent  purposes  to  which  It  puts 
Its  profits,  should  be  granted  a  monL>poly 
franchise  in  preference  to  a  normal  business 
entity,  SAd  should  be  allowed  to  charge 
premium  rates.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
the  whole  complex  of  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities evoked  by  the  proposs.1  calls  for 
exploration,  study,  and  action  at  the  Con- 
gressional level,  and  that  In  Its  resolution 
of  the  Issues  arising  out  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion proposal,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission — no  matter  what  its  legal  au- 
thority— should  act  under  the  direct  guid- 
ance of  the  Congress. 

CBS.  meanwhile,  reiterates  the  ftindHmen- 
tals  of  its  long-standing  posit. on  on  educa- 
tional television-  one.  that  it  should  be  not 
only  additive  to  commercial  television  but 
competitive  with  it:  two.  that  the  function  of 
educational  television  should  be  multiple, 
ranging  from  an  Instructional  tool  at  all 
levels  of  Institutional  education  to  an  open 
portal  for  new  cultural  experiences  by  all 
our  people;  three,  that  a  pluralistic  chamcter 
Is  ecBentlal  to  any  educational  television 
•errcle  that  accords  with  the  values  and 
hopes  of  the  American  people:  and  finally, 
that  essential  ingredients  In  that  pluralism 
are  a  variety  of  sources  of  support.  As  CBS 
would  look  with  misgiving  at  any  suggestion 
Impeding  these  objectives,  we  would  look  af- 
firmatively and  with  real  Interest  at  any 
proposal  that  advances  them. 
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HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    IN  DUN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  29,  1966 

Mr.  ROTJDEBDSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Com- 
munist Infiltration  of  American  college 
campuses  and  use  of  tax-paid  university 
facilities  by  extremist  leftwlng  groups 
are  of  concern  to  the  people  of  Indiana  as 
well  as  many  other  States. 

The  Indianapolis  News  reporter,  An- 
tonl  E.  GoUan,  recently  described  the  sit- 
uation at  one  of  the  schools  In  our  State, 
and  his  story  was  followed  by  a  timely 
editorial. 

TTie  articles  follow : 
IVrom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News.  Aug.  15, 

1966] 
USES  nj  FACiLrms:   DuBors  Clttb  Is  Sm,! 
Operating 
(By  Antonl  E.  Gollan )  ' 

A  bunch  of  DuBois  are  whooping  It  up  oa 
^  th*  I.U.  campus. 


Despite  moves  by  the  university  to  decer- 
tify the  grrrup  a,';  a  campus  Institution,  the 
W.EJ3.  DuBois  Club  continues  to  function 
and,  according  to  Its  own  spokesmen,  to  use 
university  f.ici;itie.s. 

Bloomington  members  of  the  national  or- 
ganization described  by  FBI  director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  the  youth  ami  of  the  Communist 
party  have  Issued  a  stream  of  literature 
boldly  denying  their  alleged  "non-existence." 

I.U  President  Elvis  Stahr  Jr..  in  a  letter 
to  the  Indiana  American  Legion  con'.-entlon 
held  here,  rt-cently  claimed  the  I.  U.  chapter 
of  the  DuBois  Cubs  "is  not  presently  operat- 
ing on  the  campus:  Its  activities  ceased  at. 
the  close  of  the  second  semester." 

The  DuBoisers  have  pumped  out  a  steady 
dnamtire  of  literature  to  prove  otherwise. 
The  club  h.as  been  operating  on  the  Bloom- 
Ington  campus  all  summer,  held  an  open  or- 
ganiz.'itional  meeting  on  campus,  recruited 
new  members,  and  plans  to  bring  young 
Communist  sp^^kesman  Bettlna  Apthekcr  to 
the  university  for  a  speaking  engagement  In 
the  fall. 

The  DuBois  Club  boasts  of  using  univer- 
sity f.icilities.    Says  one  member: 

'Being  apparitions,  'non-existent'  and  so 
forth,  we  find  It  easy  to  gain  access  to  uni- 
versity printing  facilities.  All  of  the  mimeo- 
graphed materi.1.1  was  run  off  on  university 
machines  In  university  offices — by  full-time 
employees  of  the  university." 

"We  distributed  all  literature  during  regu- 
:.ir  changes  of  classes  and  at  noon  hours  In 
full  view  of  university  administrators.  Per- 
haps triey  couldn't  see  us  because  we  were 
'non-existent' — but  no  one  has  ever  tried  to 
prevent  us  from  operating." 

Bettlna  Aptheker  Is  scheduled  to  speak  on 
campus  in  September.  She  Is  the  daughter 
of  Communist  party  theoretician  Herbert 
Aptheker.  who  spoke  on  the  I.U.  campus 
earlier  this  year,  was  a  leader  In  the  "free 
speech"  disturbances  on  the  University  of 
California  Berkeley  campus,  and  has  an- 
nounced she  Is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party.  Recently  she  was  named  to  the  CP's 
newly  selected  national  committee. 

"In  the  future."  says  one  DuBois  Club 
statement,  "our  plans  include  further  non- 
existence. If  you  see  us.  you  are  having  a 
hallucination.  A  ghost.  Bettlna  Apthekcr, 
will  visit  here  soon,  but  if  you  should  happei\ 
to  see  her.  remember  she  is  not  real." 

Along  with  locally  produced  mimeographed 
sheets,  the  group  has  distributed  on  campus 
o.'ficlal  DuBois  Clubs  literature  from  the 
organizations  Midwest  and  national  head- 
quarters this  sunomer.  Club  spokesmen 
estimate  distributions  have  averaged  about 
3.700  oi  each  piece. 

Tho-iigh  university  director  of  student  ac- 
tivities Thomas  C,  Schreck  denies  the  Du- 
Bois Club  is  allowed  to  use  university  facil- 
ities, the  groiip  held  a  "general  and  reETUlax" 
meeting  in  the  union  building  July  20. 

Officers  elected  at  the  meeting  were:  Presi- 
dent. David  Coles,  a  senior,  general  secret.ary. 
graduate  student  Gregor  Preston:  vice-presi- 
dents, graduate  students  Jim  Snellson  and 
Tom  Burroughs,  and  treasurer,  graduate  stu- 
dent Bruce  Klein. 

Among  resolutions  passed  at  the  July  20 
meeting  was  one  voicing  the  DuBois  Club's 
supp>ort  of  and  participation  In  the  anti-Vlet 
Nam  demonstration  on  the  I.U.  campus  two 
weeks  ago.  at  which  national  DuBois  Clubs 
president  Franklin  Alexander  was  the  fea- 
tured speaker.  Another  called  for  the  right 
of  all  university  employes  to  go  on  strike. 

The  group  claims  it  now  has  "about"  22 
members.  One  long-time  member  says  eight 
students  have  Joined  recently  as  a  result  of 
the  organization's  activities  on  camptis  this 
Btimmer.  and  that  DuBois  members  at  other 
schools  arc  being  encouraged  to  transfer  to 
Indiana  University  this  year. 


(Prom  the  Indianaj>olls  (Ind.)  News.  Aug.  16, 

1966! 

The  DvBois  Con-trover.sy 

As  revealed  in  The  News  yesterday,  the 
W.E.B.  IXiBols  Club  Is  continuing  its  activi- 
tlee  on  the  Indiana  University  campus,  aiul 
continuing,  according  to  its  own  testimony, 
to  use  university  fivcilitles. 

This  development  runs  counter  to  se\er.il 
assurances  from  school  spokesmen  that,  the 
club  was  no  longer  In  operation  there.  In- 
deed, the  DuBois  Clubbers  .are  having  a  gmiid 
deal  of  fun  advertising  themselves  ;i-s  very 
active  "non-c.xistents  " 

It  is  obvious  the  university  cannot  by  de- 
cree magic  the  DuBols  Club  out  of  existence. 
nor  should  It  wish  to  do  .co.  And  the  steps 
taken  by  the  university  to  remove  school 
E.mction  from  the  club's  activities  lu-e  com- 
mendable. 

It  seems  apparent,  however,  tliat  the  main 
pro'olem  about  the  DuBois  Club  operation  at 
I  U.  persists — namely,  the  u.se  by  this  orga- 
nization, whose  p.arent  group  has  been  idtn- 
tiScd  by  the  FBI  as  the  youth  arm  of  the 
Communist  party,  of  school  facilities  pro- 
vidcxl  by  the  Hoosier  taxpayer. 

This  was  precisely  the  issue  which  led  to 
the  origiiKd  outcry  over  tlie  DuBois  Club 
and  which  was  at  stake  in  tiic  question  cf 
university  cpnification  of  the  group  as  a 
recognized  c.impus  institution.  Now  it  ap- 
pears that,  even  without  certification,  the 
employment  of  I.U.  facilities — not  t-o  men- 
tion activity — by  the  club  continues. 

All  In  all.  the  Pubject  requires  furi!ier 
looking  into.  Apparently  the  DuBois  Club- 
bers and  the  administration  have  different 
versions  of  what  the  group  l.s  doing  down  in 
Bloomington.  The  vmiversity  version  ought 
to  be  the  right  one,  and  we  trust  the  admin- 
istration will  take  proper  steps  to  make  sure 
It  becomes  that. 
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Israel  in  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'\rES 

Monday.  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinoi.';.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
nation  has  made  a  larecr  contribution 
Uo  Africa  than  Israel  in  the  mea.sure  of 
means  and  ability.  It  has  been  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future,  when  the  good 
will  of  the  peoples  and  the  governments 
of  the  new  nations  of  Africa  well  may 
be  a  vital  factor  in  wearing  down  the 
centuries-old  enmity  of  the  Arabs. 

I   am  estendii-ig   my   remarks   to   In- 
clude the  following  article  in  the  July- 
August  1966,  number  of  Jewish  Frontier: 
Israel  in  Africa 
( By  Moshe  Bar-Natan ) 

Israels  widespread  and  variegated  projects 
of  co-operation  with  the  developing  African 
states,  on  wliich  attention  has  been  focused 
afresh  by  Prime  Minister  Eshkol's  triumphal 
tour  of  seven  of  them,  provide  a  striking 
vindication  of  a  fundamental  tonet  of  Zion- 
ist teaching.  Mr.  Eshkol  recalled,  during  his 
tour,  the  extraordinary  passage  In  Herzl's 
Altneuland  which  seems  to  foretell  this  as- 
pect of  Israel's  activities.  Herzl  describes  his 
hero.  Professor  Stelneck,  as  working  for  the 
development  of  Africa  in  his  laboratory  In 
the  reborn  Jewish  state,  by  trying  to  discover 
a  cure  for  malaria. 

"There  Is  another  problem  of  the  mis- 
fortune of  peoples  which  still  awaits  solu- 


tion," Stelneck  says,  "and  onlv  a  Jew  is  ca- 
pable of  delving  deep  enough  'into  its  roots. 
That  Is  the  problem  of  the  Negroes.  ...  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  say.  even  though  I 
may  be  ridiculed,  that  now  that  I  have  wit- 
nes.sed  Uie  return  of  the  Jews  I  w;int  to  assist 
in  the  return  of  the  Necrces.  Iliat  is  why 
I  am  eng.u;ed  on  the  development  of  Africa 
All  men  must  have  a  home.  Only  then  will 
people  be  more  congenial  to  ca<?h  other,  only 
then  will  people  love  one  another  and  under- 
stand one  another  better." 

The  realization  of  the  hope  expressed  In 
the  last  .sentence  is  still  far.  fur  ahead  but 
today  Herzl's  hoj^e  is  being  realized  by  Is- 
rael's co-cooperation  in  the  prepress  of  the 
BHok  Ciitinent  and  its  peoples  who  have 
assumed  the  privileges,  responsibilities  and 
burdens  of  independence. 

However,  it  Is  not  only  a  m.atter  of  a  flash 
of  prophetic  insight  by  the  founder  of  Zlon- 
'.sni  coming  true  two  generations  later 
Something  much  more  fundamental  Is  in- 
volved. There  have  always  been  those  who 
have  advoc;ited  a  universall.-,t  outlook  as  an 
antithesis  to  Zionism.  There  were  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  "Jewifih  mission,"  who  saw 
the  Jews  as  standard-bearers  of  monotheism 
and  Jewash  ethics  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  regarded  the  idea  of  concentrat- 
ing on  their  own  salvation  as  a  betray.aJ  of 
!he  mi-^isian  Imposed  upon  them  by  Divine 
Providence  In  scattering  them  all  over  the 
p.o.)e.  There  were  the  antl-Zionlst  socialists 
from  the  Bund  to  the  Communist  Party' 
who  condemned  Zionism  for  diverting  the 
energies  of  the  Jewish  masses  from  the  duty 
of  playing  their  part  in  the  achievement  of 
socKilism. 

Zionists,  on  the  other  hand,  always  be- 
lieved that  only  by  attaining  national  free- 
dom first  could  the  Jewish  people  make  a 
t,-Me  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  humanity 
This  belief  was  common  to  all  schools  of 
Zionism:  it  was  held  by  Herzl,  as  we  have 
J  list  seen;  it  was  a  central  tenet  in  Ahad 
Haiun's  philosophy:  It  was  a  particularly 
im!>ort.ant  element  in  the  teachings  of  Syr- 
km,  Borochov  and  their  successors  in  the 
S.-K-ialist  Zionist  movement. 

It  is  surely  extraordinary  that  In  the  sec- 
ond decade  of  Israel's  renewed  Independence 
when  the  State  is  stlU  WTestling  with  difficult 
problems  of  security,  economic  advancement 
^nd  social   tensions.  It  should  already  have 
boETan    to    make    a    contribution— albeit    a 
modest  one-to  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
nifxst  crucial  of  present-day  world  problems 
Some  seven  hundred  Israeli  experts  are  work-' 
ln?abro,ad  in  flfty-five  developing  countries 
advising  on  methods  of  tackling  economic 
and    social    questions.     In    1965,    over   2  100 
trainees  from  80  countries  came  to  Israel  to 
take  part  in  over  90  courses  and  seminars- 
African  States   accounting  for  some  450  of 
the  experts  and  1,200  of  the  trainees      The 
foreniost    leaders    of    Africa    have    visited 
Isr.oel  to  see  her  progress  for  themselves  and 
t     Tu^^^^°^  °^  cooperation.     Wherever 
Mr.  Eshkol  went  during  his  recent  tour    he 
WM  met  by  friends  whos-  acquaintance"  he 
had  already  made  at  home,  and  found  Israelis 
playing  a  valuable  part  In  the  progress  of  hU 
host  countries. 

This  little  country  on  the  Eastern  shore 
Of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  language  and 
modem  history  are  quite  unfammarto  Afri- 
cans, enjoys  a  prestige  of  which  much  greater 
and  more  powerful  states  might  well  be 
proud.  The  Abidjan  daOy  Fraternit^-Matin 
expressed  the  general  view  when  it  wrote-  "In 
^rican  eyes,  Israel  symbolizes  vitality  and 
will,  heroism  and  toU.  In  the  eyes  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Ivory  Coast,  furthermore.  Israel 
^■^^J^^^^,."ational  service  and  conquest  of 

Similar  attitudes  have  been  expressed  by 
tho.se  smaller  Asian  countries  with  which 
Israel  cooperates  and.  in  recent  years,  with 
a  growing  number  of  LaUn-American  States. 
»«r.  Haylm  Gvati.  the  Israeli  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, was  "almost  disconcerted  by  thrfm 
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monse  regard  show^n  for  Israel"  in  each  of  the 
eirht  Latin-. American  countries  he  visited 
recently.  Out  of  800  persons  who  have  gone 
out  from  Latin  America  on  fellowships 
abroiid  to  study  agrlculttu-e  in  the  past  few 
years,  no  less  than  317  went  to  Lsrael 

How  was  It  done?  Wh.at  is  the  secret  of 
this  great  network  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation, spanning  vast  distances  and  great 
differences  in  culture  and  background,  which 
hiis  been  established  by  a  small  country 
gr.xpphng  with  many  problems  of  its  own-) 
Cert.un  advanuises  are  due  to  the  very  fact 
tliat  Lsrael  ls  young,  sm.ill  and  stn.ig!?!ing 
W.ine  aid  from  a  great  Power  involves  prob- 
lems  of  orientation  and  the  danger  that  inde- 
pendence may  be  compromised.  Israel's 
as.=istance  can  be  accepted  without  fe:'j-  of 
iKkten  strin-s.  (.^t  the  s,ime  time,  it  mun 
be  taid.  to  the  credit  of  the  countries  that 
have  a^eed  to  co-oper.ite  with  I.srael  that  in 
niiiiiy  ca.ses  they  have  had  to  withstand  Arab 
prcs;,ure,  overt  or  implied.)  Beside,  its  very 
small ness  makes  the  lessons  of  Israel's  ex- 
perience ca.sier  to  apply  than  the  methods 
t^Tes  ""^^   '''"'*    ^'^^^^   developed    coun- 

niit  a  mast  important  point  is  that  I.srael 
has  been  enabled  to  help  others  bv  dedicat- 
ing herself,  first  and  foremost,  to  the  Uask  of 
meet  iig  her  own  needs.  In  the  course  of 
working  out  her  own  national  salvation  she 
has  made  it  possible  for  others,  similarly 
situated,  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  In  her 
f  J^^'°  integrate  immigrantT  from  I 
hundred  different  countries,  she  has  worked 

task  'Th  ?f.'  '"'''  ""^  ^  ^PP"^d  to  the 
ta.sk  of  building  a  new  nation  out  of  a  score 
of  a  irerent  tribes.  Her  basic  patterns  of  land 
settlement,  though  used  in  the  conquest  of 
the  de-ser  ,  have  been  found  suitable  in  con- 

S"a„d  V""""-.  ^"  °^^"n'-ation  of  her 
labor  and   cooperative  movement  has  given 

trn^H^*  f^""^'-'**  hints  on  how  to  establish 
trade  unions  and  cooperatives 

Her  citizen  army,  with  its  Gadna  Youth 
tm[[f  h'"''  ^"^^  agricultural  pioneering 
unius  hits  not  only  provided  the  developlnl 
coiintnes  with  a  model  for  the  establishr^en! 
Of  i^ational  service  unit*,  but  has  given  them 
a  glunpse  of  how  the  armed  forces  can  b^ 
not  a  military  elite,  but  an  inte^,  'j^n^f 

de^el-^prnr."'  '"  '"^^^™"^^"^  ^^  '^^'-^ 

A  timely  interview  in  Maariv,  the  evening 

newspaper,  with  Colonel  Nahman  Carnl   who 

Di  •L'on 'of  f  "^^,P-^'^  Aid  and  Relations 
Division   of   Israel's   Defense   Mlmstry,   elves 
some  examples.    According  to  Colonef  clnS 
one-third  of  the  defense  effort  of  the  AfrlSn 
countries    Is    now   devoted   to   developm^ 

Israe  I  officers  go  out,  at  the  request  of  these 

national   service   units.     As   he   points   out 

The  combination  of  fighter  and  Uller  of  t^e 

son   has   developed   In   our  country   in   the 

iTTe%°noi'';r"°'"-    ^'  -^  ramiliar'^wl'th 
t    To  I.  1°,  ^^"5^  '*^^"-  ^e  believe  in 

The  Israeli  officers  "see  no  contradiction  be- 
tween a  first-class  officer  and  good  com- 
mander and  a  man  who  works  for  the  er^- 
cat  r  °'  '"i'^^y.  for  development.  ^ 
n^n^i  ■  .f'^^-bulldlng  and  the  clearance  of 
ter  ^°^  instance,  the  leader  of  tiSe 
Nahal  team  on  the  Ivory  Coast  Lt -CoL 
yaakov  Elgls,  Is  an  officer  in  the  reservi  Sd 

rf.,^u  ,  .'"^  """^  "'^^  °'  ^^^  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture's training  staff  ^ 

<?ffff'*L°'  V"^  African  countries'  Chiefs  of 
Youth^nH'^'''J'l'^'"''^  ^"^  Ministers  of 
I^^^.^tf^"^  ^^^^  "^^^^'^  Is'-a*!  to  study 
her  methods  on  the  spot.  The  Israeli  ex- 
perts first  make  a  thorough  study  of  local 

used  in  agreement  with  the  local  leaders  An 
essential  principle  is  to  train  Africans  "take 

eo^/\n'^  "*"  P'"°J""'^  """^^  '"^^  Israelis  have 
gone    and  many  of  them  come  to  Israel  for 

Jsr^.^n?'"'"^-  ■^^''  ^^*'^«*  triumph  for  an 
IsraeU  team  is  to  be  able  to  come  back  home 


and  leave  the  host  country  to  carry  on  with 
the  Job. 

An  Israeli  engineer  w;is  asked  by  President 
Houphuet-Bolgny  how  It  was  po.sfilble  for  a 
small  country  like  Lsme!  to  liclp  others,  -nie 
engineer  replied:  "Mr.  President,  you  re- 
member that  we  vi.Mt«d  two  Eca.s— Lfdie  Kin- 
ncret,  the  sea  of  life,  and  the  Dead  Sea  the 
sea  of  death?  Both  are  fed  from  one  source 
the  River  Jordan,  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween them?  Tlie  Dead  .Sea  swallows  the 
w.iters  of  the  Jordan  and  they  remain  with 
It  That  is  the  sea  of  death,  Tiie  Kinneret 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Jord.m  but  It  pas- 
ses them  on.  V>'e.  the  Israelis,  are  like  the 
Kinneret.     We  receive,  but  we  al.so  give." 

Is  all  this  aid  given  for  purely  un.selfish 
rea.'-xras?  Tlie  idealistic  desire  to  see  Israel 
malting  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
burning  problem  of  the  undernrlvileged  pa'-t 
of  the  world  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
motives  that  in.^olrcd  Da-, id  Bcn-Gurion  and 
Golda  Meir.  under  whom  these  activities 
were  started,  and  .^tiU  moves  their  successors 
Levi  Eshkol  and  Abba  Eban.  But  the  ad- 
vantages, actual  and  potential,  are  obvious 
Israel  is  sorely  in  need  of  friends  on  the 
international  scene.  The  United  Nations  de- 
cision that  gave  international  sanction  to 
her  rebirth  was  made  po.s.sible  only  by  the 
widespre.id  support  won  by  the  Zionist  move- 
ment and  independent  Israel  has  con.-tantiv 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  vicious  attack  by  her 
Arab  neighbors. 

The  adhesion  to  the  world  organization  of 
dozens  of  new  countries  which  have  no  Jew- 
ish communities  to  explain  Israels  problems, 
might  well  have  provided  willing  allies  for 
the  Arabs,  who  spare  no  pains  to  present 
her  as  a  caupaw  of  white  Imperialism  Dip. 
omats  alone,  however  persuasive,  could  hard- 
ly have  succeeded  in  counteracting  the  prop, 
aganda  of  her  enemies.  It  vras  necessary  to 
give  the  new  states  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  Israel's  true  character— and  this  la 
what  the  co-operation  program  has  done 

Leaders  of  the  developing  countries-from 
Pres  dents  and  Premiers  down  to  senior  of- 
ficials, engineers  and  agriculturists,  came  to 
learn  and  saw  for  themselves  what  the  people 
of  Israel  have  accomplished  and  what  they 
are  really  like.  In  the  Israelis  who  worked 
in  theh-  own  countries  they  could  see  ex- 
amples of  straightforward,  hard-worklne 
unpretentious  men  who  did  not  behave  like 
representatives  of  the  white  master  race  but 
went   out   to    the   villages   and  the   Jungles 

ibl  AfSj.'  '""  ""^''^'^  ^"^^  ^^  ^'<^«  '^^^ 

her'aw'  '^It  °°'  l""^^  ^^'^^  conditions  for 
her  aid  She  made  no  objections  when  her 
new  friends  established  and  foetered  rela- 
Uons  with  the  Arabs-even,  in  somV  m1« 
setting  their  hands  to  hostUe  resoluUons  o.^ 
communiques  at  Afro-Asian  conferences  or 
luring  official   vUlts  to   Arab  capital^.     ThI 

tion-often  showed  impatience  on  such  icc.i- 
sions,  but  the  Government  wisely  preserved 
Its  equanimity,  exercised  tact  In  miking  Its 

nfwn.'^?"?  "^'■"^'^  diplomatic  Chan! 
^f  ^'  fif  --efralned  from  the  slightest  hint 
of  a  threat  that  Israeli  aid  might  be  cui-- 

^t  HM  ^.^^^^'^^  '^  retaliation  for  st^ps 
that  did  not  meet  with  ite  approval 

Israel  has  also  rigidly  abstained  from  any 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
countries  with  which  she  c«-operate6  The 
dev-elopment  Of  self-governmenVln  the  new 

rintrtPH  i^H^K  '^^^^'^  ^'^'l  tempestuous. 
Untried  leaders  have  been  faced  with  giganuc 
political  social  and  economic  probleSf.  and 
It  is  not  for  the  white  man,  who  has  by  no 
means  an  unbroken  record  of  suc<;e6s  to  his 
credit,  to  cast  a  stone  at  them. 

Her  ultimate  hope,  of  course,  is  that  the 
African  states  that  have  learned  to  know  and 
a^lre  Israel  wlU.  one  day.  be  able  to  use 
their  influence  to  damp  down  Arab  hosUllty 
and  prepare  the  way  for  peace.  It  wUl  take  a 
long  time,  and  In  the  meantime  her  ene- 
mies are  not  idle:  they  can  be  relied  upon 
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to  do  their  utmost  to  blacken  Israel's  name 
and  misrepresent  her  as  an  Instrument  of 
neo-oolonlalism.  To  such  charges,  the  beet 
answer  la  the  work  her  people  are  doing. 
Perhaps,  In  the  long  run.  even  the  Arabs  will 
begin  to  understand  the  advantages  which 
they,  too,  could  draw  from  co-operation  with 
Israel  instead  of  boycott,  blockade  and  pre- 
parations for  war.   . 


Repoblican  Initiatires  for  Latin  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday,  August  29.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  fifth  anniversay  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  It  Is  timely  to  review  the  past 
accomplishments  of  the  Alliance  and  to 
reappraise  the  direction  and  the  em- 
phasis of  future  programs.  Our  col- 
league. Congressman  F.  Bradford  Morse. 
writing  In  the  August  1966  issue  of 
Washington  World,  comments  on  Re- 
publican Initiatives  for  Latin  America. 
His  remarks  follow : 

REPTJBLICAN     iNTnATrVES     FOR     L.MIN     AMFRICA 

(By  F.  Bradford  Moese) 

Our  relations  with  Latin  America  ,^^e  cru- 
cial to  our  security  and  the  growth  and 
proeperlty  of  the  world.  If  we  cannot  order 
our  relations  with  our  neighbors  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation,  we 
cannot  be  optimistic  about  our  ability  to  get 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  are  a  number  of  positive  factors 
-that  shooild  contribute  to  productive  rela- 
tions between  North  and  South  America. 
We  are  Inextricably  linked  by  ties  of  geog- 
raphy, history,  economics,  and  political 
thought.  If  we  cannot  build  a  decent  Hem- 
isphere order  on  these  foundations,  how 
much  more  dlfBcult  It  will  be  to  conduct 
effective  relations  with  nations  in  other 
pATts  of  the  world  where  there  are  no  com- 
mon bonds. 

We  make  our  first  mistake  in  lumping 
I^tln  America  with  Asia  and  Africa  in  dls- 
cuaslng  the  "emerging  nations."  As  Dr. 
Arturo  Moralee-Carrlon  of  the  OAS  has 
pointed  out,  "Historically  Latin  America  h.\s 
been  around  for  quite  a  while."  And  dur- 
ing that  historical  period  a  number  of  ob- 
stacles have  develop>ed  to  block  the  progress 
■we  might  otherwise  expect  in  our  relations. 

To  a  significant  extent  these  obat.acles  are 
cultural  in  origin.  The  temperament  and 
govemmental  experience  brought  from  the 
Iberian  PenlnstUa  to  South  and  Central 
America  were  quite  different  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  heritage  which  formed  the  c-are  of  our 
own  governmental  structure. 

The  feudal  patriarchy  and  strong  central 
authority  introduced  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  carried  over  In  the  governments 
of  the  Independent  nations  of  Latin  America. 
Jtist  as  British  traditions  of  representative 
local  self-government  became  institutional- 
ized In  the  United  States.  It  Is  not  hard  to 
understand  how  these  differences  have  In- 
hibited close  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

In  addition,  the  unfortunate  legacies  of  Big 
Stick  diplomacy  and  economic  exploitation  of 
Latin  American  natural  resources  by  North 
American  btislness  in  years  past  have  left  a 
deep-seated  mistrust  of  United  States  mo- 
ttrea. 

To  oompound  the  obstacles,  the  United 
States  virtually  ignored  the  political  and  so- 
cial changes  taking  place  In  Latin  America 


until  a  mob  in  Caracas  and  an  earthquake  in 
Chile  awoke  us  to  our  national  interest  and 
humanitarian  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
Hemisphere.  We  must  take  care  that  our 
present  preoccupation  in  Asia  nut  have  the 
same  result. 

President  Eisenhower  in  1960  obtained  from 
V.\e  Congre.ss  a  $500  million  authorization  for 
a  Hemisphere  development  program  (in  ad- 
dition to  a  special  ftmd  of  $100  million  for 
Chilean  earthquake  relief).  President  Ken- 
nedy expanded  this  effort  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  pledged  a  major  U.S.  share  in 
the  estimated  $20  billion  needed  for  Latin 
American  development  over  a  10-year  peiiod. 
Tiiese  actions  and  subsequent  reaffirmations 
of  U.S.  intent  have  firmly  engaged  us  in  the 
Latin  American  development  process. 

The  question  remains  whether  even  these 
comnucments  are  adequate.  It  is  my  own 
judgment  that  they  are  not.  We  still  need 
a  quantum  Jump  in  our  allocation  of  time, 
talent,  and  resources  to  the  development 
pr..>cess  now  underway. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  pledged  about 
one  billion  dollars  annually  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  funds  are  channeled 
through  our  own  aid  program,  the  food  for 
peace  program,  and  international  organiza- 
tions including  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, and  the  International  Board  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  Accord- 
ing to  AID  figures,  we  seem  to  be  meeting 
our  pledge^  In  fiscal  year  1966.  U.S.  esti- 
mated economic  and  military  assistance  to- 
talled $12  billion,  while  the  contributions  of 
the  international  organizations  representing 
the  funds  of  other  nations  brought  the  total 
considerably  higher.  The  figure  for  U.S. 
priv.ite  net  direct  Investment  Is  not  yet  avail- 
able for  fiscal  1966.  but  it  probably  ap- 
proached $500  million. 

It  is  clear  that  all  of  this  capital  is  hav- 
iiig  some  positive  effect.  Growth  rates  l!i 
the  Alliance  have  taken  a  marked,  though 
uneven,  turn  for  the  better,  exceeding,  on 
the  agj;rcgate  for  tlie  past  2  years,  the  2.5% 
target.  Latin  American  tax  collections  In- 
crea.st-d  by  26  percent  between  1960  and  1964, 
schools,  roads,  and  hospitals  have  been  built. 

Still  the  end  Is  not  in  sight  and  officials 
of  AID  and  the  L\DB  have  publicly  voiced 
their  dis.ippolntment  In  the  slow  rate  of 
progress  In  land  reform,  agricultural  mod- 
ernization, housing,  education,  and  the  com- 
petition between  economic  and  population 
grow-i.n.  T\\e  gap  between  the  available 
capital  and  the  estimated  capital  that  could 
be  absort>ed  effectively  will  continue  to  widen 
as  human  and  economic  resources  are 
strengthened. 

Clearly  we  must  take  the  long  view.  De- 
velopment docs  not  happen  overnight.  But 
it  is  Lniportant  that  tliosc  who  support  the 
AlUanre.  and  I  coiuit  myself  among  them. 
as  well  as  Alliance  critics,  ask  the  hard 
questions  about  efforts  to  date.  Are  we 
doing  enough?     Are  we  doing  it  right? 

Recently,  Senator  Ernest  Grueking  of 
Alaska  published  a  study  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
in  Chile  in  "an  efTort  to  explore  the  causes 
of  tiie  gap  between  gcKxl  intentions  and  poor 
achievements."  The  weaknesses  he  cited  and 
the  reci^niniendations  he  made  did  not  ques- 
tion the  utility  or  desirability  of  aid.  but 
rather  its  administration  by  host  country 
officials,  the  ability  of  the  host  country  to 
match  its  efficiency  with  its  expectations,  and 
Is  willingness  to  be  frank  with  Its  people 
at>out  the  time  and  sacrifice  required  for  ef- 
fective development. 

These  .are  not  new  problem.s.  .Md  officials 
have  frequently  noted  the  lack  of  well-form- 
ulated proje^-ts.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-.American  Affairs  and  U.S.  Coordinator 
of  the  Alliance  Lincoln  Gordon  told  the 
House  Foreign  .\fTalrs  Committee  Last  spring 
that  ■•public  administration  in  general  Is  not 
very  adv.anced  In  Latin  America."  And 
Wendell   Cnordon.   In   his   informed   book   on 


'  Tlie  PuUtic.x!  Ectinomy  of  Latin  America." 
has  observed,  "there  Is  a  strong  suspicion 
that  economic  development  does  not  rel!:ib:y 
result  from  foreign  aid  programs  set  up  as 
charity.'" 

All  of  these  criticisms  and  disappoint- 
ments reflect  what  I  believe  has  been  an 
ovc-r-emph;i£is  on  the  economic  side  of  devel- 
opment. We  have  tended  to  make  the  naive 
awisumption  that  more  rcKids,  better  schixils, 
and  a  greater  infusion  of  capital  would  do 
tlie  Job.  We  have  overlooketl  the  fact  that 
capital  must  be  accomp.uiied  by  a  te<.;hno- 
logical  input  tliat  will  Incre.ise  the  eflicienoy 
of  the  host  e'_'onomy  and  tlie  prrtductivity  of 
the  individuals  Involved,  not  only  In  their 
economic  capacities,  but  lu  their  social  and 
political  roles  as  well 

We  miLst  learn  that  perhaps  even  m'-'re 
Imjiortant  tli.an  the  development  of  economic 
and  natural  restuirces  is  the  development  of 
human  resources.  This  has  been  the  princi- 
p.il   failure  of  our  policy. 

REPUBLICAN     RECOMMEN'DATION,S 

On  Miu-ch  15.  1966.  twenty-five  Republican 
Members  of  Congre.'^s  Issued"  a  paper  entitled 
"Ne^w  Direction  and  Neiiv  Emphasis  In  Foreign 
Aid."  While  wc  did  not  concern  ourselves 
solely  with  Latin  America,  our  recommenda- 
tions are  certainly  applicable.  Our  em- 
phasis w.^s  on  the  benefits  that  must  fiow  to 
people  from  the  development  process  as  well 
as  the  participation  of  people  in  their  own 
progress. 

Our  group  Included  four  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Conmiit- 
tee  and  all  three  Reptiblic.wi  Meiiiber.s  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations. 

Basic  to  our  discussion  -was  an  essential 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  foreign  a.s- 
sistance.  But  we  argued  that  more  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  growth  of  popular 
participation  in  government  and  to  the  abil- 
ity of  government  to  administer  the  develop- 
ment process. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  a'ci.-akon- 
Irg  people  to  the  opportunities  and  ix^ssibil- 
Itles  of  mu'ual  cooperation,  encouraging  the 
decentralization  of  government  functions. 
recruiting  governmental  officials  from  remote 
rural  areas,  and  helping  to  bring  the  inilIion.s 
of  Latin  Am.erican  campcslnos,  now  ouU-ide 
the  political  and  economic  life  of  their  couii- 
tries.  into  the  declsionm.iking  process. 

It  means  expanded  and  improved  programs 
of  training  for  public  administrators.  In 
November  1965,  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Latin  America  urged' U.  S  support 
fu.r  an  Inter-American  Civil  Service  Academy. 
This  was  endorsed  by  the  Republican  p.iper 
and  still  d^^mands  serious  attention. 

It  means  engaging  the  people  of  the  U.  S. 
In  Latin  American  development.  We  have 
made  a  start  through  the  Partners  c>f  the  Al- 
liance; my  own  state  of  Ma.s.sachus<'tt.5  ha.s 
a  promising  relationship  witli  the  Depart- 
ment of  Antioquia.  Colombia.  Labor,  farm 
groups,  civic  organizfitions,  business  associa- 
tions, and  universities  can  play  a  blgi;er  rule. 
These  groups  can  help  transfer  to  Latin 
America  the  advantages  of  self-help  ccxjper- 
ation  which  has  Yyccn  such  a  constructive 
force  in  our  own  history. 

The  House  version  of  this  year's  forei en 
aid  authorization  bill  contains  an  impor- 
tant new  provision  designed  to  fill  this  gap 
of  imagination  in  our  foreign  aid  prograni. 
Titled  "Utilization  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions In  Development."  the  provision  directs 
AID  to  place  emphasis  on  "assuring  maxi- 
mum participation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  developing  countries,  through  the 
encouragement  of  democratic  private  and 
local  governmental  Institutions." 

If  this  provision  is  retained  In  the  final 
enactment,  AID  will  have  the  authority — • 
indeed,  the  mandate — to  help  develop  the 
human  resources  that  are  esentlal  If  we  are 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  Intention  and 
achlvement. 
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AID  will  not  be  moving  into  (x.mpktely 
uncharted  territory.  Tlie  Intcrnation.al  De- 
velopment Foundation,  a  small  organization 
with  headquarters  in  New  York,  has  been 
working  Ui  the  area  of  leadership  training 
for  the  p.-ist  few  years  in  Chile,  Peru,  Colom- 
bi.a,  .-uid  the  Dominican  Rrpublic.  IDF  at- 
tempts to  find  the  natural  kaders  among  the 
peasants  ;aid  urban  slum-dwcllcrs  in  £,atin 
America  and  develops  training  progiams  de- 
singed  to  instill  a  sense  of  ability  to  effect 
change  and  a  sjjiril  of  cop'.r.ation  with  others 
in  the  achie\ement  of  cv.mmon  development 
goals.  Their  impressive  example  should  be 
heeded  by  AID. 

The  consequences  of  our  f. allure  to  move 
our  aid  program  In  the  direction  of  civic 
devclopmont  are  two-fold.  On  the  one  hand 
we  may  be  sending  capit.U  to  Latin  America 
that  will  be  counter-productive  because  It 
cannot  be  absorbed  efftctivclv  bv  the  present 
structure.  On  the  other  hand,  perii^tont 
Jai.ure  to  achieve  success  weakens  suptwrt 
here  .at  homo  for  Uie  entire  aid  effort. 

The  root  cause  may  have  been  tiie  naive  as- 
.sumplion  on  the  p.,rt  of  nianv  Democrats  that 
more  money  was  the  key  to  imp.-oved  Hemls- 
p.icre  relations.  Now  disillusioned,  they  seek 
rrt-cat,  iivtead  of  reform.  It  Is  the  respon- 
sible Republican  position  to  continue  to  in- 
sist on  reform. 

CONCLfSION- 

No  suggestions  for  Improvement  In  United 
States-Latin  American  rcl.itlons  can  be  defi- 
mtive  or  conclusive.  We  are  deahng  with  a 
revolutionary,  not  a  static,  situation.  New 
groups  are  clamoring  lor  power  and  the  old 
l^roblems  grow  more  acute. 

rro-ress  is  being  m.ade,  but  It  is  not  clear 
even  that  we  are  keeping  up.  much  less  mak- 
ing a  signllicant  dent.  M.any  LaUu  Amer- 
lean  problems  do  not  appear,  to  the  casuiU 
reader,  to  be  dramatic  or  exciting.  U  S  press 
coverage  of  the  Hemisphere  Is  f.Ur  at  ben 

We  cannot  forget  that  in  Latin  America, 
as  elsewhere  In  the  world,  there  are  real  peo- 
ple strugcling  against  the  forces  that  have 
hindered  their  progre.s.s  for  centuries  They 
are  our  neighbors  and  their  future  Is  in- 
e-.itably  linked  with  our  own. 

Masi.ive  problems  demand  imngini'tive  a*- 
tputlon  and  effective  solution.  Anil  time  is 
ruiinin?  out. 


The  Secretary  should  realize  the  gravity 
of  this  action  and  alter  his  decision,  to 
reestablish  an  equitable  support  price  to 
allow  farmers  and  ranchers  to  get  back 
some  of  their  skyrocketing  production 
costs. 


The  American  Legion 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOX.-TH    C.\ROI.I.N.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVLS 


Barley  Groweri  Face  New  "Pay  Cut" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  29, 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Dakota  barley  growers  face  a  new  "pay 
cut"  under  a  little-noticed  action  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Some  7  million  bu.shels  of  barley  were 
grown  in  South  Dakota  last  vear  and  the 
average  suppoiicd  piice  was  96  cents  per 
bu.shel. 

The  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  has  now 
dccieed  tliat  the  support  payment  will 
be  removed  ne.xt  year  and  that  unlimited 
production  will  be  pemiitted. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  has  not  yet 
announced  what  the  support  loan  level 
wi  be.  which  means  that  barley  growers 
Will  be  in  a  similar  situation  to  the  Na- 
tion s  wheatgrowers  who  are  faced  with 
uncertainty  about  a  possible  glutting  of 
the  market  from  unlimited  production 


Monday.  August  29,  1966 
Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the 
American    Legion    durin.g    Its    national 
convention  here  in  Washington. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  sen-e  In  the 
American  Lecrlon  since  World  War  II.  I 
cherish  and  trea.sure  my  mombersloip  In 
this  great  or.i^anization  devoted  and  ded- 
icated to  God  and  counti-v-. 

The  American  Legion  has  cooperated 
closely    with   our   great    Committee    on 
Veterans'   Affairs   in   pa.ssing   this   year 
the  new  GI  bill  of  rights.     I  thank  tlie 
American  Legion  for  its  splendid  cooi:)e'a- 
tion  in  helping  to  pass  the  new  GI  bill  of 
rights  by  a  unanimous  vote.    I  thank  the 
American  Legion  for  Its  supiwrt  of  the 
new  pension  legislation  currently  under 
consideration  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pensions  of  which  it 
is  my  honor  to  be  chairman.     I  thank 
the  American  Legion  for  its  .supix)rt  of 
our   successful   effoits  to  save   the  VA 
hospital  program  last  year.    I  thank  the 
American    Legion's    distinguished     and 
able  national  commander,  Eldon  James 
and  his  .<;plendld  staff  for  their  support 
of  our  entire  veterans  program.    I  thank 
the    American    Legion    for    supporting- 
General  Westmoreland  and  our  men  in 
Vietnam  and  for  opix)sing  the  draft  card 
burners,  the  peaceniks,  the  beatniks  and 
demonstrators  who  ai-e  undermining  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia     I 
commend  and  thank  the  American  Le- 
gion for  its  support  of  law  and  order     I 
thank  the  American  Legion  for  advocat- 
ing every  year  a  strong  national  defense 
since  It  was  first  granted  a  charter  by 
Congress  almost  50  years  ago, 

I  challenge  anyone  to  show  me  an  or- 
ganization that  has  done  more  for  the 
welfare  of  all  of  our  people  and  of  our 
entire  Nation  than  the  American  Legion 
There  is  none. 

In  whatever  field  of  sei-vice  one  mav 
choose,  the  American  Le.'ion  is  in  the 
forelront. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  veterans' 
legislation  enacted  by  the  US.  Con- 
gress since  the  American  Legion  was 
chartered  by  an  act  of  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  1919:  the  American  Legion 
has  been  in  the  thick  of  every  legislative 
battle  for  the  improvement  of  conditions 
for  di.^abled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

As  recently  as  47  years  ago  there 
was  no  Veterans'  Administration  The 
American  Legion  led  the  fight  for  crea- 
tion of  this  agency.  It  has  been  the 
watchdog  of  its  operations.  It  has  been 
Its  most  consti-uctive  critic.     There  are 
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few  who  do  not  reco-nlze  that  the  e.stab- 
lisliment  and  improvement  of  VA  have 
resulted  in  a  much  more  efficient  and 
much  more  economical  administration 
of  veterans  benefits  enacted  bv  Connress 
After  World  War  I  there  was  no" hos- 
pital and  medical  program  for  disabled 
veierans.  The  American  Le-;ion  foucht 
to  make  this  program  the  finest  ol  it^ 
kind  in  the  world  today. 

I  am  coiifident  that  future  historians 
wUl  someday  credit  CouL're.ss  with  wnt- 
in?  one  of  the  most  be-neficial,  con^tiur- 
tive.  far-sighted  laws  hi  the  hL<;t.ory  of 
America  or  any  other  nation  when  it' en- 
acted tlic  GI  bill  of  rights  in  June  1944 
The  American  Legion  was  the  architect 
of  tins  Iccislation. 

Going  beyond  the  field  of  legislation 
into  the  area  of  direct  service  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  our  people,  we  come  to  the 
American  Legion's  pro-rams  of  vete"-ans 
n.'habihtaiion,  child  welfare,  national 
security,  and  Americanism. 

Veterans  rehabilitation  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  means  more  than  .spon.sonn- 
and  supporting  legislation  of  needed 
benefit  for  veterans.  It  means  helpln-^ 
veterans  obtain  the.=^e  available  benefits 
which  they  need  and  to  which  thev  are 
entitled. 

Etvch  year  tlic  American  Legion  .-spends 
milnon.s  of  dollars  on  the  National  State 
and  local  level  processing  veterans' 
claiin.s,  helping  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans obtain  the  ho,^pital  and  medical 
care  they  need,  assisting  veterans  with 
insurance,  disability,  housing,  education 
and  other  matters,  and  doing  the  other 
tliings  v.hlch  must  be  done  before  a  vet- 
eran can  receive  authorized  benefits 

Nearly  a  million  dollars  are  spent  by 
the  Lepion  each  year  to  operate  its  na- 
tional rehabilitation  service  alone  In 
addition,  there  are  more  than  1,100  ac- 
credited Legion  representatives  in  VA 
resional  offices,  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
other  installations  throughout  the  coun- 
tr>-;  a  service  officer  in  each  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  more  than  17,000  posts  is 
ready  and  willing  to  help  any  veteran 
with  any  problem  he  may  have. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  senice  Is 
available  to  any  veteran,  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion  or  even  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  Legion. 

The  American  Legion,  through  Its  vet- 
erans' rehabilitation  program,  has  con- 
tnbuted  to  the  Heart  Fund,  a  great 
amount  for  NP  research,  and  additional 
funds  for  other  medical  purposes.  It  has 
made  available  to  the  Government  the 
advice  and  services  of  its  expert  medical 
insurance,  and  claims  advisory  person- 
nel. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  positive 
ways  in  which  the  American  Legion  is 
serving  others  without  recourse  to  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  other 
acency,  which  means,  or  cour.'^,  that 
this  is  being  done  with  Legion  dues  and 
contributions,  not  Federal  or  State  funds. 

In  the  field  of  child  welfare,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  has  during  the  past  41  years 
spent  more  than  $175  milhon  to  provide 
direct  aid  for  cliildren  in  need. 

The  money  spent  by  the  Legion  has 
bought  everything  from  food,  clothes, 
and  shelter  to  ii'on  lungs,  prosthetic  ap- 
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pliances.  and  miracle  drugs.     But  the 
story  of  this  child-welfare  progi-am  can- 
not be  told  in  ternis  of  money  alone.    It 
must  be  told,  too.  in  terms  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  hours  devoted  to 
the  care  of  chUdren  each  year  by  the 
more  than  50.0(J0  trained  workers  in  this 
field  in  the  Ainerican  Legion   and  Its 
auxiliary.    And  It  must  be  told  in  tei-ms 
of  the  children  made  healthy,  the  fam- 
ines kept  together,  and  the  coi'.MrucUve, 
farsighted    child    laws    on    the    statute 
books  today  because  of  the  determina- 
tion and  support  of  the  American  Legion. 
The  American  Legion's  record  m  the 
field  of  national  security  demonstrates 
foresight  and  understanding.    It  is  only 
necessary  to  review  the  history  of  our 
Nation  since  World  War  I  to  realize  that 
up  until  very  recently,  the  American  Le- 
gion was  one  of  the  few  organizations  in 
the  country  which  steadfastly  opposed 
our  lack  of  military  preparedness. 

Is  there  anyone  today  who  would  ques- 
tion that  the  American  Legion  has  been 
interested  only  In  the  welfare  and  secu- 
rity of  our  country  in  urging  a  strong 
program  of  m|htary  preparedness?  Is 
there  anyone  who  would  question  that 
such  American  Legion  sponsored  and 
supported  laws  as  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act,  the  various  National  Security 
Acts,  and  other  defense  measures  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  country? 

Individual  Legionnaires  have  given 
freely  of  their  time  and  effort  to  serve 
on  Selective  Service  boards,  with  civil 
defense  imits,  and  other  defense  agen- 
cies. 

Americanism  is  one  of  the  American 
Legion's  most  Important  and  most  com- 
prehensive programs.  If  it  Is  a  treas- 
ury-raiding program,  it  Is  only  because 
the  American  Legion  drains  Its  own 
treasury  to  finance  such  magnificent 
activities  as  Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation, 
the  annual,  nationwide  oratorical  con- 
test, the  sponsorship  of  Boy  Scout  troops, 
and  American  Legion  junior  baseball. 

Each  year  the  American  Legion  spends 
approximately  $1  million  to  teach  young 
men  of  America  about  the  functions  of 
their  State  ajid  Federal  Governments 
through  Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation. 
Some  20,000  boys  participate  in  these 
programs  armually. 

The  oratorical  contest  gives  more  than 
350,000  high  school  boys  each  year  an  op- 
portimlty  to  learn  about  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Bin  of  Rights.  Essays  are 
written  on  these  precious  documents  by 
the  contestants.  Many  youngsters,  who 
otherwise  could  not  have  gone  to  college, 
have  had  a  college  education  because  of 
the  scholarships  they  won  In  the  Ameri- 
can Legion's  oratorical  contest.  And 
every  participant  has  gained  a  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  those 
documents  that  are  the  foundation* of 
our  democratic  form  of  government. 

Currently,  more  than  175,000  future 
leaders  of  our  Nation  are  members  of  the 
4,128  Boy  Scout  Troops  sponsored  by  the 
American  Legion.  Since  the  Legion  be- 
gan sponsoring  these  troops,  more  than 
1  million  Boy  Scouts  have  benefited 
from  the  wonderful  moral  and  physical 
training  which  scouting  gave  them. 


If  baseball  is  America's  national  pas- 
time, then  the  American  Letrlon  is  one 
of  tiie  TOnierstones  of  tiie  country 
through  its  unequaled  junior  baseball 
program. 

ThLs  lariJcst  on;a:ii2ed,  teenage  ac- 
tivity m  tlie  Nation  started  m  Miltxiiil:, 
S.  Dak.,  in  1925.  It  became  a  national 
program  in  1926.  During  the  past 
40  years,  at  least  30  million  boys  have 
played  American  Legion  junior  ba.=;tbal!. 
Nearly  20,000  league  teams  Uikc  part 
annually  in  this  program.  More  than 
1  milUon  boys  play  American  Legion 
junior  ba-scball  each  year.  In  addition 
to  the  20,000  teams  playins;  in  league 
comix'tuion,  other  t-ciuns  are  .six>iisored 
by  Legion  posts  to  give  more  boys  a 
chance  to  play  junior  ba.-cbaH.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  tot^J_Q^^^^:iion  boys. 

Amf^rican  Leinfm^y^mldr  baseball  has 
been  the  proving  grounttis  for  the  major 
and  minor  leagues.  VSince  World  War 
n  it  has  given  the  major  lea£:ues  60  per- 
cent of  their  players.  Last  year  alone 
more  than  3G4  players  on  the  16  major 
league  toams  were  graduates  of  American 
Leijion  junior  baseball. 

But  this  is  an  incidental  benefit  of  the 
program.  The  real  value  of  American 
Legion  juruor  baseball  and  the  reason 
the  Legion  spends  upward  of  $1,200,000 
each  year  on  this  activity  is  that  It 
teaches  young  Americans  the  Importance 
of  teamwork  and  of  sportsmanship  as 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Tlaese  are  but  some  of  the  unpublicized, 
uu.selfish.  day-to-day  prog.-ams  of  the 
American  Lepion. 

They  d )  not  rate  headlines.  But  they 
do  prove  that  the  American  Legion  is  one 
of  the  iireatest  forces  for  good  our  Nation 
has  ever  known. 

The  American  Legion  figb.ts  hjird  for 
what  it  b*.-lie\xs  in.  But  it  fights  fairly. 
And  wm,  lose  or  draw,  it  continues  ^'o 
carrj-  out  its  many  programs  of  service 
for  God  and  counio'. 

If  every  organization  which  comes  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  support  of  or  op- 
poition  to  one  bill  or  another  were  doing 
as  much,  you  and  I  could  re.>t  easy  about 
the  future  security  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 


Tliiis  assorted  malcontents,  scrcivniing 
about  their  "right.^."  are  presuming  to  im- 
pede activities  of  tho  armed  sexvlces  by 
blocking  tro<:>p  tr.iins.  tearing  up  d.-.Tft  c^rds 
and  spitting  on  their  countr>'s  flag. 

Within  tlie  p.ist  few  days,  we  huve  seen 
this  ilk  In  riotous  actiun  as  It  dlsruptetl  or- 
derly procc{iiirc  of  a  crmmittee  of  Congress. 

At  the  height  of  the  di.sorder.  Ch.ilrnwn 
Edwin  Mills  of  the  House  Un-American  .Ac- 
tivities C<jnimiLtee  castig-ited  thiise  whose 
de.'-picable  conduct  makes  mockery  of  their 
ciu.-cnship.  Rclorring  to  dcniou--.tr.\tions 
against  the  armod  forces,  he  s;ud:  "In  my 
humble  opinicm.  people  who  do  these  things 
fall  short  of  loyalty  to  the  Umt«l  St^ites. 
L<?t's  call  them  wii.it  they  are — ycllo-.v-bellicd 
cowards."  ^ 

Tlie  chairman  .should  have  used  a  stronger 
word — "tr;.itors."  No  lesser  term  adeqtMttly 
portrays  the  rabble  that  now  pours  eont.empt 
on  the"  country  and  its  institutions.  Traitors 
they  are.  and  they  should  be  dealt  with  as 
traitors. 

If  our  laws  In  this  regard  are  not  now  ade- 
quate, they  should  be  strengthened.  Those 
who  live  under  the  protection  of  this  coun- 
try owe  It  at  least  a  modicum  of  loyalty.  If 
they  cannot  give  that  modicum,  let  them 
depiirt  forthwith  to  Moscow.  Peking,  Hiuiol 
or  some  other  communist  paradise  of  their 
choosing. 

A-Power  Costs  Decreasing 


The  Right  To  Dissent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TX:.>rESSFE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK.^ENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
portment of  many  of  the  witnesses  that 
appeared  before  the  Hou.se  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  last  week  is  being 
viewed  with  a  growing  disgust  through- 
out the  Nation,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  Press-Chronicle: 

"TRAiToas"  Is  THX  Word 

The  right  to  dissent  Is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  but  treason  is  being  committed 
In  our  day  in  the  name  of  dissent. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  29.  1966 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  Indi- 
cated previously  I  Intended  to  do,  I  am 
continuing  to  submit  articles  and  other 
Information  concerning  the  rapid  strides 
In  nuclear  power  development,  particu- 
larly In  the  New  England  area.  I  am 
presenting  these  in  the  interest  of  keep- 
ing the  membership  Informed  as  coni- 
pletely  as  possible  on  pertinent  electric 
power  matters  bt'foi-e  the  Hou.se  is  called 
upon  to  con.sider  a  request  for  additional 
funds  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hy- 
droelectric project  in  Maine. 

It  seems  quit*  clear  to  me  that,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  extensive  nuclear 
power  program  progressing  In  New  Eng- 
land, It  will  take  a  considerable  amount 
of  additional  Information  to  try  to  justify 
Dlckey-Llncoln  before  we  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  pass  judgment  on  more 
Federal  fimds  for  this  project.  In  that 
regard,  please  consider  the  following; 

The   C   Mi'ETiTivE   Pojitton-   of   NUktr-n 

POV.'EHPLANTS  * 

Svimnriry  of  remarks  of  Willl.im  Webster, 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  of  New  Eng- 
land Electric  System  and  President  of  Yankte 
Atomic  Electric  Company,  before  the  Work- 
shop on  Nuclear  Power,  19th  snnual  confer- 
ence of  Financial  Analysts  Federation.  Now 
York  Hilton  Hotel.  May  22,  1966: 

Nuclear  plants  are  now  completely  com- 
petitive with  fossil  fuel  plants  in  most  areas 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  many  more 
points  of  similarity  to  conventional  plants 
than  they  do  differences.  Nucelar  plants  to 
be  procured  In  the  1970-80  decade  may  be 
expected  to  have  slightly  higher  capital  and 
over-all  fixed  operating  costs  than  will  fossil 
plants  but  these  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
their  very  much  lower  fuel  costs. 
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Nucle.ir  pl.mts  are  proving  reliable,  de- 
pendable, eiisy  to  handle,  and  are  Increasingly 
gaining  acceptance  as  the  "good  neighbors" 
that  they  are. 

In  the  decade  1970  to  1980,  a  large  portion 
of  the  over  250-mill;on  kilowatts  of  new  ca- 
pacity will  be  nuclear.  And  by  1980.  over 
100-milllon  kilowatts  of  i.ucloar  power  will 
be  in  operation. 

Fast  breeders  should  be  both  economically 
nnd  technically  feasible  around  1980.  This 
probability  mnkes  it  po.^sible  that  advanced 
converters,  despite  tlieir  nt^rnctlvenpss.  may 
be  c:u!?ht  in  a  squeeze  between  w.iier  re- 
actors and  the  lower  cost  fast  breeders, 

Tliree  f.ict.s  should  be  recoc-nized  in  con- 
nection with  costs. 

1.  Unit  costs  of  power  from  all  types  of 
thermal  plants  improve  with  increrv.se8  In 
size,  nnd  the  crov.-infr  ndviintntre  that  nu- 
clear plant.s  seem  to  have  now  will  be  ac- 
centuated for  larger  plant  sizes. 

2.  An  individual  nuclear  plant  mav  be 
expected  to  improve  Its  costs  for  a  periixl 
of  5  to  10  ye.irs  after  start-up. 

3.  It  sccm.s  probabi  that,  over  a  period  of 
10  to  15  years,  successive  pener.'Uion.=  of  nu- 
clear plants  will  be  able  to  prt.ducc  power 
at  lower  and  lower  costs. 

In  projectiui^  expected  power  costs  we  can 
best  think  of  .several  .separnte  cl.i.s.-siftcation.s: 

1.  For  plants  presentlv  und"r  con.struction 
(examples  are  Ct  nnect:.-ut  Yankne  Jersey 
Central's  Oyster  Creek  Plant.  Mill.stone)  it 
seems  that  over-all  power  cost-s  between  4  5 
and  4  0  mills  may  be  anticipated. 

2.  For  plants  that  will  be  brought  Into 
service  by  1975,  it  srems  cert.iin  that  costs 
around  4  0  mills  will  be  attained  nrd  this 
fig-ure  will  probably  range  down  toward  3  5 
mills. 

3.  For  plants  that  will  be  In  operation  In 
the  1980-1990  period.  It  is  generally  antici- 
pated that  fast  breeders  or  advanced  con- 
vrrters  may  be  expe<-ted  to  bring  about 
casts  below  3.5  mills  for  power  at  90"  u^e 
factor.  A  ranpo  of  expected  power  costs  be- 
tween 3  0  and  3  5  mills  Is  Indicated  by  varl. 
ous  studies. 

Three  other  points  were  emplia.<'i?;ed: 

1 .  Attitudes  toward  nuclear  power  come  in 
cycles  of  enthu-siasm  and  discouragement 
We  are  now  in  a  strong  "up"  position  and 
must  be  prepared  for  a  following  period  of 
niild  diFpnchantment. 

2.  The  utility  business  particularly  In- 
volves the  carrying  of  bxse  load  and  of  peak 
di^mands  of  relatively  shorter  duration.  Nu- 
clear plants,  with  their  extremely  low  fuel 
costs,  fit  admirably  with  pumped  storage 
plants:  nnd  It  Is  believed  that  the  broad  pat- 
tern of  the  future  ^^11!  be  additions  of  these 
two  types  of  power  pndiicers. 

3.  The  recent  huge  order  program  of  nu- 
clear plants  (15  or  more  in  the  Last  twelve 
months  and  a  score  of  others  under  consid- 
eration) inijures  the  thrust  of  nuclear  power 
generation  .and  removes  the  risk  that  a  few 
individual  Instances  of  difficult!  ml^ht  slow 
it  'indnlv. 
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Present  facilities  will  be  siifficlent  to  mc  t 
the  market  demand  through  much  of  the 
1970'5,  the  A.E.C.  chairman  said  He  added 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  It 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  begin  con- 
siruciion  of  new  uranium  enrichment  fa. 
cilitics. 


fFrom   tl:e  New   York  Times.  July  8.    196'J| 
Growth  Is  Swift  in  Atom  Power 

The  growth  of  nuclear  power  in  the  Unllrd 
States  in  out.stripplniT  even  optimJ.stic  pre- 
dictions. Glen  T.  Sealwrg.  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  said  yesterday 

Mr.  Seahorg  told  a  National  Ass>x-iatlon  of 
Manufacturers'  0..nference  on  Industrial 
Science  and  Tcohnoiouy  in  W^ishlngion  th.^t 
by  1980.  re;;etor-p.-(_duced  fi.=.«:or..ib;e  Plu- 
tonium "will  be  produced  over  the  f.ace  of 
the  globe  sufficient  for  tlip  potent!.;!  prcxlur- 
tion  of  a  substantial  amount  of  the  world's 
electrical  power,  or  aliernativciv  sufTicient 
for  teixs  of  nuclear  weapons  a  day." 

He  said  that  In  the  United  States,  latest 
nnalysis  indicate  that  bv  1971  there  will  be 
more  th.an  10  million  kilowatts  of  installed 
nuclear  generating  capacity  and  up  to  110 
million  by   1980. 


I  Prom  the  Boet-an  Globe,  June  9.  1966] 
MIT    Ev!eet:  A-PI..^NTs  To  Cut  New  Eng- 
land Power  Co.sts 
(By  Donald  White) 
M.\NciiESTER,       Vt.— Nucle.ir       generating 
plants  could  solve  the  problem  of  New  Eng- 
land's  high   cost  of   electricity   by   1973,   an 
MIT.  expert  s;:id  here  tod  iv. 

Dr.  Al.mson  Benedict  told  the  mid-year 
gathering  of  the  New  England  Council  th.at 
construction  of  11  large,  efficient  gcneratln-^ 
stations  planned  by  New  England  power 
companies  will  cut  costs  by  an  average  of 
two  mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Average  cost  in  New  England  currently  Is 
six  mills. 

About  half  the  power  generated  by  the  11 
new  st.ition.?  will  be  nuclear,  said  Dr  B'-nr- 
dlct  who  is  head  of  M.I.T.'s  Department  of 
Nuclear  Engineering, 

"The  cost  of  gencr.iting  electricity  in  some 
of  these  nuclear  plants  will  be  around  four 
mills  a  kilowatt  hour.  This  will  be  lower 
than  in  any  other  New  England  p,)wcr  sta- 
tion and  will  be  .as  Io-a'  as  the  best  coal-burn- 
liig  plants  anywhere  in  the  United  Slates." 
The  MIT.  man  said  New  England  h.is  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  Improve  ]uh  economy 
without  the  air  pollution  or  usliiiess  that  so 
often   attends   Industri.-il   development. 

He  warned  his  audience  of  400  civic  and 
busine.M  leaders  to  guard  ag.iinst  over-zeal- 
ous opposition  to  nuclear  puvser  which  has 
developed  In  parts  of  the  U.S. 

Water-cooled  reactors  such  as  Yankee 
Atomic  have  operated  for  more  than  eight 
years  without  a  single  serious  exjx^sure  to 
radiation  to  either  operating  pcrs^^nnel  or 
general  public,  he  noted. 

Benedict  predicted  that  all  base-load 
power  stations  built  in  New  England  after 
1973  will  probably  be  nuclear.  Tlie  reduc- 
tions in  electric  rates  "which  these  new 
plants  will  make  possible  will  result  In 
greater  u.se  of  electricity  in  the  home  and 
industry." 

He  su.i-gested  power  companies  and  public 
utility  commissions  establish  conditions  un- 
der which  large  industrial  users  of  electricity 
taking  full  output  of  adjacent  nuclear 
plants,  could  be  given  wholes.ale  electric  rates 
as^little  over  four  mills  as  possible. 

"This  would  attract  electrochemical  and 
electronietallurgical  Industries  to  New  Eng- 
land in  the  same  way  that  low  coet  elec- 
tricity has  at  Niagara  Falls  and  in  the  Ten- 
nessee 'V' .alley." 

Another  suggestion  was  that  state  plan- 
ing commissions  and  industrial  groups  wo-k 
together  to  make  best  use  of  water'--ont 
sites,  keeping  the  majority  In  their  nattiral 
state  while  utilizing  some  for  power  plarts 
and  other  industrial  development 
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era:  OBricn'.s  timc'i.v,  much  appreciated 
and  superb  address  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  our 

cuoiUjy: 

Address  ev  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.  G  Brie.n-  at  the  First  Dat  Ceremoijy 
FOR  the  Marin-e  Corps  Reserve  Stamp 
Iwo  JiMA  Memorl^l.  Arlington  Va  Al--' 
OUST  29.  196C 


Marine  Corps  Reserve  Stamp 

EXTEN.giON  OF  REMARPCS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

of    south    CAROLINA 

11^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  29.  19C6 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Postmaster 
General  Lany  O'Brion  delivered  an  out- 
standing address  this  mornma;  at  the 
Iwo  Jima  Memorial.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
speech  was  splendidly  delivered  and  well 
received.    I  commend  Postmaster  Gen- 


I  always  And  the  dedication  of  a  new  post- 
age stamp  to  be  a  signlficiint  moment,  lor 
sUomps  pu,y  a  number  of  important  roles  in 
our  free  society.  They  are  silent  sentries 
that  make  our  mail  inviolate.  They  are  in- 
expensive messengers  that  have  the  power  to 
move  communications  manv  thousands  of 
mues.  Tney  are  diplomats  whose  credentials 
are  honored  by  all  civilized  men.  Occasion- 
ally, the  Ettunp  is  something  more,  a  reflec- 
tion of  what  it  is  that  makes  us.  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation,  different  from  others,  that 
special  Ingredient  that  enriches  our  lives 
and  makes  us  what  we  are. 

This  morning  we  issue  a  stamp  th.at  rap- 
tures a  significant  element  in  our  national 
heritage.  For  though  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve IS  a  h.ur-century  oid,  the  spirit  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  Uie  same  that  trans- 
formed citizens  into  soldiers  during  the  dark 
days  of  our  struggle  for  independence 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  list  of  n.mies 
a  iLst  that  is  typically  American  In  lis  diver- 
sity: Agerholm.  Cafferata.  Bovlngton  De 
Bianc.  Gomez,  Klaus,  La  Belle.  O'Brien  Van 
Winkle.  Viitorl,  Wltek.  .  .  .  These  names 
sons  of  many  hmd.s.  descendants  of  unmi- 
prants  all.  united  here  in  their  fierce  com- 
mitjnont  to  freedom,  are  taken  from  the  list 
of  the  citizen-soldiers  of  the  Marine  Conjs 
Re«-rve  who  have  received  the  Congre.sbionr  1 
Medal  of  Honor.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  59  R^-.sorie  M.orlnes  who  have  scaled  the 
heights  of  courage  and  strength  for  ship 
snipmate.  and  country  ".  .  .  at  the  risk  of 
lue  above  and  beyond  the  caJl  of  duty  " 

ALSO,  I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  that 
this  ceremony  be  held  here  at  the  loot  of  this 
shrine  of  Amerle-an  courage,  for  In  the  single 
battle  of  Iwo  Jima  Marine  Corps  reservl£ts 
reaped  nearly  h.Uf  Uielr  total  of  (^ngrcs- 
s;onal  Medals.  Tliey  carved  on  the  face  of 
that  volcanic  Island  a  record  that  will  live  r.s 
long  as  valor. 

These  men.  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  their  comrades  who  fought  Americas  bat- 
tles, have  made  the  reputation  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  a  noble  one. 

The  .sound  of  their  bavonets  being  fixed 
signalled  the  pre-dawn  momenw  before  the 
att^ick  at  Bejilleau  Wood,  the  Alsne  St 
Mihlel,  the  Meu.se-Argonne.  And  all  Amer- 
Ic.'uis  should  know  that  the  glorv  of  Marine 
"devil  dogs"  on  the  Western  Front  was  paid 
for  in  pain  and  death— for  .almost  one-third 
of  all  Marines  in  France  were  casualties. 

Their  battle  flags  were  in  the  van  at  the 
landing  beaches  at  Guadalcanal  where  the 
long  march  to  Tokyo  began,  and  at  other 
cnirial  points  along  the  wav,  points  whr,f:e 
names  .<=tir  our  memories— Saipan  Okin-w  i 
Bougainville.  Tarawa.  Iwo  Jima.  The  fluf^h 
of  tlieir  gtins  reflect^l  from  the  snows  of 
bitterly  contested  Korean  vallev.s  and  tlie 
record  of  their  courage  again?t  superior  ntim- 


bers  of   Chinese   Communists  «t   Sudonc   is 

as  well    • 

Lejune 


•jciB  uj    «_ninese   (.-ommunlsts  «t   S 
as  well   known  in  Peking  as  iFite-. 


at   Camp 


And  always  the  Marine  Corps  nr^rrve  has 
commanded  the  air.  The  legend  of  their 
Hying  ex])loits  begins  in  1918  over  the  prc'v 
trenches  of  the  Western  Front  and  txtrnd.s  to 
this  very  moment,  when  all  Americans  can 
feel  more  secure  because  of  the  thousands  of 
men  in  Marine  Corps  air  units. 

Today  the  role  of  the  Marine  Corjjs  Reserve. 
always  important  to  our  defense.  K.kes  on 
added  significance  from  the  nature  of  modern 
War. 

No  lor.ger  can  we  expect  long  lead  time 
between  enemy  aggression  and  our  response. 
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Today,  hordes  of  men.  the  "iea~  of  bay- 
onets" that  once  compoced  the  Irresistible 
force,  fade  before  the  technology  of  modem 
war:  the  rnlsslle,  the  giant  transport  plane. 
the  prepdsltloned  suppllefi.  ordnance  and 
transport,  helicopters,  battlefield  comxnunl- 
catlon  via  satellite  and,  above  all.  trained, 
ready  men. 

No  longer  can  a  raw  recruit  be  given  a 
quick  course  in  cloee  order  drill,  the  manual 
of  arms,  a  trip  to  the  rifle  pits,  and  a  day's 
exercise  in  the  art  of  close  combat,  and  be 
expected  to  flght  today's  war. 

'We  are  now  in  a  new  dimension  of  war- 
fare. 

Today,  when  the  Instuments  of  war  are 
characterized  by  qiiantiim  Increases  In  p>ower 
and  speed,  quality  Is  Infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  quantity — and  this  presents  to 
America  both  advantage  and  challenp-c. 

It  offers  us  an  advantage  because  though 
we  form  but  a  small  segment  of  the  worlds 
population,  our  technology  Ls  capable  of 
producing  In  enormous  supply  the  complex 
instruments  of  modem  war. 

It  poses  a  challenge  because  the  desire 
for  peace  comes  "naturally"  to  Americans, 
but  the  search  for  security  in  a  partly  hostile 
and  wholly  changing  world  compels  great 
effort  if  we  wish  to  survive. 

In  the  world  in  which  we  live  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  maintain  a  military  force 
capable  of  rapid  response  over  great  distances 
under  many  different  combat  conditions. 
■WUUngness  to  support  such  a  capability, 
willingness,  indeed,  to  "pay  any  price,  bear 
any  bxirden,  meet  any  hardship,"  to  supp>ort 
progress  In  ovir  military  posture,  is  the  price 
of  Btirvlval. 

And  since  our  nation  Is  a  democracy,  a  gov- 
ernment of  and  by,  as  well  as  for,  the  j>eople, 
our  paramount  Interest  rests  in  the  safe- 
keeping of  every  citizen. 

•niat  Is  why  this  Golden  Anniversary  cele- 
bration is  so  Important.  During  50  years, 
the  men  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  have 
shown  that  they  understand  the  duty  of  a 
citizen  In  a  self-governing  nation,  that  they 
'understand  the  elemental  fact  of  Identity 
between  national  and  self-interest. 

Today  we  are  physically  equiped  to  meet 
any  enemy — and  one  of  our  most  potent 
weapons  la  the  readiness  of  our  reserve  force. 
Certainly,  the  ability  of  the  4th  Division.' 
Wing  Team  to  mobilize  and  deploy  swiftly 
has  enabled  us  to  place  much  more  strength 
on  the  line  In  'Vietnam. 

But  are  we  mentally  prepared?  The  Ori- 
ent, from  where  the  major  threat  to  world 
stability  arises  today,  stresses  the  value  of 
patience.  Patience  Is  a  most  valued  and 
effective  weapon.  The  Hanoi  regime  fully 
expects  that  our  resolve  wUl  be  ground  away 
by  the  pressure  of  time.  Hanoi  sees  in  dis- 
sent over  oMi  policy  In  'Vietnam  direct  evi- 
dence that  we  are  not  mentally  prepared. 
As  the  result  of  some  dissenting  voices  here 
Kt  heme,  Hanoi  sees  us  as  a  nation  of  af- 
fluent stimmer  soldiers  and  sunshine  pa- 
triots, a  land  of  contented  consumers. 

Well,  I  wish  only  that  these  misgoiided 
•ouls  could  have  been  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
recently  to  hear  the  President  deliver  a  great 
speech  that  was  clearly  directed  at  Hanoi  and 
I»eklng. 

"As  we  meet  here  on  the  prairies.  In  the 
fertile  black  land  of  the  great  freedom-loving 
State  of  Iowa."  the  President  said,  "I  want  to 
remind  you  that  In  Hanoi,  men  who  believe 


that  thcY  have  more  patience  In.  the  bank 
than  we  do.  are  watchlnc:  and  listening. 
They  rend  our  polls,  even  Iowa  polls.  They 
listen  to  our  debates,  even  my  speeches. 
They  watch  the  rc.';ult,';  of  our  elections  in 
*every  congressional  district  in  the  land. 
They  see  how  perplexed  some  of  our  people 
are  by  the  shadowy  nature  of  guerrilla  war. 
And  they  try  to  prey  upon  the  conipasslon 
and   the   love   of  mothers  and   wives. 

"They  say  to  themselves.  ...  'If  we  only 
wait  long  enough.  .  .  .' 

And  the  President  went  on : 

"I  am  confident  as  I  speak  to  you  tonight 
that  they  In  their  hearts  know  that  General 
Westmoreland  is  succeeding  In  Vietnam  and 
tiiey  cannot  defeat  him  there.  But  they  do 
look  to  Washington  and  to  America  to  create 
enough  dissidence  In  this  country  to  defeat 
him  here. 

"How  I  do  wifh  that  I  could  talk  to  those 
men  tonight,"  tlie  President  said.  "I  would 
like  to  say  to  them,  "It  Is  easy  to  ml.sread  the 
polls.  It  is  easy  to  misunderstand  the  mean- 
ing of  a  debate  In  a  democratic  society  where 
we  encourage  difference  of  opinion  and  dis- 
sidence. and  discus.-:!tin.  It  Is  easy  to  mis- 
Judge  the  true  nature  o?  a  diverse  nation. 
It  is  easy  to  mist^Jce  our  differences  for 
weaknesses,' 

'I  would  like  to  say  this  to  those  people 
yonder  who  seek  to  conquer  by  aggression: 

"  "The  AmCi-lcan  7)eople.  when  they  under- 
stand what,  is  at  st.ake,  have  never  in  their 
long  and  proud  history  run  from  their  duty. 
And  the  American  people  will  not  run 
tonlttht.' 

"I  would  say  to  them,  if  they  are  listening, 
that  the  American  people  have  never  left  an 
ally  In  a  flght.  And  we  do  not  Intend  to 
alxir.don  5<iuth  Vietnam  now  " 

To  the  President's  words.  I  can  only  add 
that  if  these  leaders  In  Hanoi  would  look  at 
the  record  of  the  citizen-rcldler  of  the  'United 
States  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  they  would 
know  that  we  have  the  winning  combination 
of  patior.ee  plus  the  ability  to  do  a  tough 
Job  quickly,  eflectiveiy,  honorably — and 
victoriously. 

The  men  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  are 
Americans,  drawn  from  the  best  of  our  coun- 
try. Their  qualities  are  American  qualities. 
Tliey  reflect  those  powerful  constructive 
forces  that  make  us  what  we  are;  the  same 
forces  that  carved  this  unique  and  brilliant 
country  from  a  wilderness. 

These  men  are  Amf^ncans  all:  In  their 
drive  to  preserve  freedom,  their  flcrht  to  ful- 
fill our  commitments.  They  are  totally 
American,  in  showing  through  action  that 
we  are  a  nation  that  keeps  Its  word  to  friend 
and  foe  alike 

I  am  certain  that  the  new  generation  of 
Americans  now  In  the  Jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia  will  make  the  Communist  Vietnamese 
understand  that  fact!  And  today,  in  issuing 
this  stamp,  we  expre.ss  the  def^n  and  sincere 
thanks  of  a  trratcfui  cation. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Prlnu-r 
as  to  the  probable  cost  tlicreof.  Any  execu- 
tive depariniem..  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent oflicc  of  the  Government  submit  ting  rc- 
port^s  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  sliall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  tlie  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (.US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
propo-sed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaH  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


PRINTIN'G   OF   CONGRESSION.\L   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  RepresenUitive.  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Conciessional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paylnj;  the  cost  thereof 
(U  S,  Cod",  title  44,  sec    185,  p,  1942) . 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docximeuts  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
at  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  tlie 
Government  (UJS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  "2a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  C^VPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Recokd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1,50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U5.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939), 
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Senator  Winston  Prouty:  A  Profile  in 
Education 


e:ctension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  30, 1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Au- 
gust Issue  of  School  Boards,  as  part  of 
its  series  of  articles  on  persons  Instru- 
mental In  forging  educational  policies, 
carries  a  profile  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Senator 
Winston  PRotrry  of  Vermont.  Senator 
Prouty  has  been  In  the  forefront  In  the 
enactment  of  lefislation  and  programs 
for  education  of  the  handicapped,  ex- 
pansion of  NDEA.  education  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  and  other  programs  for 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  for  the  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. He  is  a  fitting  successor  to 
Justin  Morrill  of  VeiTnont,  author  of  the 
land-grant  college  program,  'whose  Sen- 
ate seat  he  now  fills  and  is  building  a 
record  which  should  make  Vermont  as 
fond  of  him  as  of  Ills  eminent  predeces- 
sor. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  In  tlie  Appendix  of 
the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

P>ROFii..ES  IN  Education 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty,  a  Vermont 
Republican.  Is  the  ranking  member  of  his 
party  on  the  Blucation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  L^ibcr  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. 

He  is  a  friendly  and  constructive  opponent 
of  Administration  proposals  in  the  field  of 
education.  When  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  was  before  the  Senate 
last  year,  for  example.  Pkovty  offered  the 
amendment  to  the  ESEA  that  provides  Title 
I  and  Title  HI  aid  for  children  with  handi- 
capped  conditions. 

••This  specific  exclusion  (In  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill)  troubled  all  memlsers  of  the 
Subcommittee."  he  said  when  the  bill  was 
debated.  "If  an  educationally  deprived 
child  Is  a  child  who  Is  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  offered  him  by  the 
educational  system,  liow  can  a  handicapped 
child  not  be  included  in  that  definition? 
Are  we  to  say  that  a  he.'Jthy  child  from  a 
socially  disturbed  home  is  educationally  de- 
prived, but  not  a  child  with  muscular  dys- 
trophy from  a  normal  home?" 

He  also  attempted,  without  success,  to 
raLse  the  limit  on  familv  income  In  Title  I 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  year.  This  year,  the 
Administration  proposed  the  same  change  for 
the  1968  fiscal  year. 

In  the  current  Congre.ssional  session.  Sena- 
tor Protjty  supported  a  more  liberal  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  than  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration,  and  he  •heartily 
opposed"  the  reductions  in  the  school  milk 


Appendix 

and  lunch  programs  that  were  recommended 
by  the  Administration. 

"I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  an 
Administration  which  suppoEe<i!y  under- 
stands the  relationship  between  po'verty  and 
low  educational  attainment  can  make  such  a 
propo,sal,"  he  told  the  Senate. 

In  1904.  Proity  sponsored  the  amendment 
to  the  NDK.'\  tliat  extended  partial  forgne- 
ncss  of  student  loans  to  teachers  in  private 
schools.  When  the  Higher  Education  Act 
was  considered  by  the  Senate  l.T.st  year,  his 
amendment  was  adopted  to  extend  loan  for- 
giveness at  the  rat<?  of  15  per  cent  per  year  to 
NDEA  borrowers  teaching  in  schools  ell^'ible 
for  Title  I  aid  under  the  ESEA. 

Thus  these  teachers  may  qualifv  for  100- 
pcrcent  forgiveness  of  their  NDK-V  student 
loans  by  seven  years  of  teaching  in  a  pubhc 
or  private  school  serving  significant  numbers 
of  children  from  low-income  families, 

Prouty  was  also  responsible  for  amending 
the  Higher  Education  Act  to  make  private 
school  teachers  eligible  for  fellowship  aid. 
The  Senator  was  born  In  1906  In  Newport. 
Vermont.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege and  was  a  businessman  before'  entering 
public  life.  He  was  mayor  of  Newport  fron*! 
1938  to  1941  and  was  then  elected  to  t-he 
State  legislature. 

After  service  In  the  U5.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1951  through  1958,  he  w:« 
elected  and  re-elected  to  the  Senate,  In  ad- 
dition to  his  position  on  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  Senator  Phoutt  Ls 
also  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Health.  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  Manpower. 

'•Mr,  President,  living  as  we  do  In  a  time  of 
rapid  scientific  technological  innovation,  it  la 
often  difficult  for  us  to  keep  up  with  the 
changes  going  on  about  us."  Prouty  said  in 
a  recent  speech  to  the  Senate. 

'■Man  has  made  more  progress  In  this  gen- 
eration than  In  all  the  previous  years  of' his 
existence  on  earth  combined.  And  It  Is  upon 
our  educational  Institutions,  more  than  any 
other,  that  we  depend  to  help  us  adjust  to 
these  changes  and  to  cope  with  the  many 
persistent  problems  which  accompany  them  " 


Judge  Wade  McCree:  Good  Judicial 
Appointment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  recently  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  my  most  respected  con- 
stituents, the  Honorable  Wade  H.  Mc- 
Cree, Jr.,  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Api^>eals. 
Sixth  District,  which  includes  the  States 
of  Michigan,  Ohio.  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  \abrant  reception  of  this 
appointment,  only  partially  evidenced  by 
comments  of  our  Detroit  dailies  which  I 
ask  to  include  in  the  Record  at  a  later 
point,  justly  honors  Judge  McCree  but 
also  commends  our  President  for  his  rec- 


ognition of  the  jiifted  abilities  and  the 
exceptional  fitness  for  this  office  of  iliis 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Bom  In  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Judge  Mc- 
Cree Ls  a  Phi  Bt>ta  Kappa  graduate  of 
Fisk  University.  Na-shville.  Tcnn,,  and  re- 
ceived his  LL.  B.  from  Harvard.  Four 
years  in  militaiT  service  from  1942  to 
1946.  when  lie  was  discharged  wiUi  tlie 
rank  of  captain,  delayed  the  beginning 
of  Ws  private  practice.  The  time  was 
made  up.  however,  in  the  swift  recogni- 
tion by  Michigan  citizens  of  the  out- 
staiidiuir  caliber,  talents,  and  work  of  tills 
gentleman. 

In  1952,  former  Gov,  G.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams ai>polnted  him  commissioner  of 
Michigan's  Workmen's  Comjx-nsation 
Commission.  He  served  In  tliis  po.•^T  until 
1954,  when  he  wa.s  again  selected  by 
former  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams  to  fill 
out  a  Wayne  County  circuit  court  va- 
cancy. He  was  subsequently  elected  to 
this  office  and  served  on  the  couiUy 
bench  until  1961.  In  1961,  our  late  Prcs'- 
Ident  John  F.  Kennedy  appoint-cd  him 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  Now,  President  Lvn- 
don  John.son  has  given  his  recognition 
of  exceptional  public  service  through  this 
pending  promotion.  That  recognition  in- 
cludes the  obsoi-vatlon,  I  am  sure,  tl:iat 
Judge  McCree's  meteoric  career  achieve- 
ments have  not  come  from  a  restricted 
and  relentless  self-interest.  He  is  a  "Man 
of  the  Year"  every  year,  his  coun.seI  and 
Involvement  sought  in  virtually  eve?-y 
significant  community  endeavor  and  In- 
terest. 

It  is  predictable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
presence  of  Judge  Wade  McCree  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  will  enhance  Its 
highest  qualities  and  provide  the  addi- 
tional experience  for  service  on  an  e\  en 
higher  level. 

For  the  people  of  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  of  MlchlEian  and  for  our 
entire  community.  I  want  to  express  our 
deep  pride  and  honor  In  counting  this 
distinguished  and  esteemed  gentleman  a 
friend  and  neighbor  and  devoted  public 
servant.  We  claim  him  our  contribution 
and  a  great  contribution  to  the  Nation 
and  Its  welfare. 

The  articles  follow: 
!From  the  Detroit  Free  Pres.";.  Atip    17,  19661 
Good  Judiciai.  Appointment 
Wade  H.  McCree  has  the  r.ire  interweaving 
of  Intellectual  strengths  and  humnn  compas- 
sion that  should  adorn  the  tltie,  Judge, 

While  walking  to  work  .-om  Uifavett* 
Park,  a  conversation  with  him  mav  glide' eas- 
ily to  a  fine  point  In  a  habeas  curpu.s  appli- 
cation, the  previous  night's  band  concert  or 
James  Michener's  latest  book. 

Tliose  along  his  route  kni>w  the  Judge. 
Mercliants  wave.  Drive.-s  offer  rlde.<^  which 
he  Invariably  turns  down.  There's  a  brief, 
friendly  chat  as  he  picks  up  his  New  'i'ork 
Times  at  the  Gratiot  newsstand. 

The  time  the  walk  is  made  to  and  from  the 
Federal  Building  hasn't  changed  during  the 
summer.  The  Federal  Court  continues  to 
work  a  full  day.  unlike  the  many  stat*  courts 
which  adopt  shortened  "summer  hour?" 
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When  Judcje  McCree  voices  repre:  !n  leav- 
ing the  D.S.  District  Court.  It.  s  rnore  than  a 
courteous  nod  to  hLs  colleagues.  Under  Chief 
Judge  Theodore  Levin,  the  court  has  become 
a  model  of  enlightened  Jurisprudence.  It 
has  pioneered  the  broad  use  of  appearance 
bonds,  pre-sentence  conferences  among 
Judges,  the  blind  draw  in  assigning  ci^ses.  the 
elimination  of  the  need  for  court  commis- 
sioners and  the  wide  use  of  Indeterminate 
sentences.  The  sma'l  b.u-kloa;  of  c.uses  on 
the  federal  docket  also  shjuld  serve  tis  a 
model. 

Judge  McCree  has  been  a  n.itur.il  ch  )ice 
for  a  wide  range  of  voluntary  legal,  educa- 
tional, civil  rights  and  citizen  activities.  But 
he  perhafjs  takes  greatest  .^atisf.iction  from  a 
program,  started  himself.'  which  pro'.iciea 
scholarships  for  Inner  city  high  school  grad- 
uates otherwise  unable  to  .afford  college. 

In  naming  Judge  McCree  to  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals.  President  Johnson  has 
chosen  a  man  who.  througli  his  knowledge 
and  service  to  the  law  and  to  people,  is  richly 
qualified.  . 

McCree  Moves  Up 

"Nice  guys  finish  last."  a  basebaU  chap 
once  said,  and  there  are  numerous  otiicr  bits 
of  folk-wisdom  to  support  the  notion  that 
diligence,  character,  courage  and  other  like 
virtues  count  for  little  in  tiUs  harsh  world 

Elevation  of  Federal  Judge  W;ide  H.  McCree 
to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  refutes  such  di.s- 
mal  counsel.  McCree  Is  a  walking  demon- 
stration of  all  the  things  a  gentleman  and  a 
good  Judge  should  be.  including,  on  rare  and 
nonjudicial  occasions,  the  capacity  of  making 
small,  human  mistakes. 

He  is  living  proof,  too,  that  the  appointive 
method  can  produce  a  good  Judiciary.  He  got 
his  start  In  quasl-Judlclal  work  with  an  ap- 
pointment by  then  Gov.  Williams  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commission;  he 
first  became  a  Wayne  County  circuit  Judge, 
too.  by  appointment  from  Williams. 

President  Kennedy  named  McCree  a  Fed- 
eral district  Judge  here  in  1961,  after  seven 
years  on  the  cotuaty  bench,  and  in  the  five 
years  since,  as  before,  he  has  Justified  th« 
confidence  placed  In  him.. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  ti111  perform 
fully  as  well  In  this  new  assignment,  a  cotirt 
second  only  to  the  XSS.  Supreme  Court  In 
Jurtedlctlon.  The  U.S.  Senate,  which  must 
pass  on  the  appointment,  will  find  no  dearth 
of  testimony  to  that  eUect  from  his  fellow- 
De  trotters. 

A    SUPREMI    COUP.T    T-Pg 

(By  Judd  Amett) 

The  promotion  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals couldn't  have  happened  to  a  nicer 
guy — Judge  Wade  H.  McCree. 

Likewise,  It  couldn't  have  happ>ened  to 
anyone  more  qualified  by  training,  by  desire. 
by  hard  work,  by  love  of  the  majesty  of  the 
law  and  the  dignity  of  the  bench. 

During  his  career.  Wade  McCree  has  been 
a  "lawyer's  lawyer"  and  a  "Judge's  Judge."  and 
here  Is  a  hope  for  the  future — that  someday 
he  will  be  named  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  where  he  would  be  eminently 
qualified  to  serve  with  distinction  and  honor. 


CoBsenratiTet  Misled  on  Grand  Canyon 
Dami 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  20,  1966  I 

Mr.    SAYLOR.     Mr.    Speaker,    many 
conservatives  In  the  country  are  receiv- 


ing a  foi-m  letter  from  Mr.  Barry  Gold- 
water  which  raises  the  false  issue  of 
flooding  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  tlien 
slides  aiound  the  question  of  what  dam- 
age will  actually  be  done  to  the  canyon. 

Mr.  Guld water  a.\ro  brln.ixs  in  the  1.000 
Hua'.  tpi  Indians,  wliich  are  charcing  the 
people  of  the  Uiiited  Slates  over  $30  mil- 
lion to  build  the  dam.  Surely  we  can 
find  some  way  of  helping  impoverished 
tribes  that  does  not  damage  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Buieau  of  Reclamation 
calculations  prove  that  these  dams  are 
not  needed  for  the  projects  now  incliided 
in  H.R  4671.  No  one  yet  knows  whether 
the  dams  will  even  be  needed  for  the  aus- 
nicntation  Mr.  Goldwater  mentions. 
Therefore,  the  dams  should  be  stricken 
from  tlie  Colorado  River  Basin  legisla- 
tion. 

I  include  Mr  Gold->vater's  letter  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press  and  an 
excellent  reply  by  Dr.  Stephen  Jett: 
[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press.  Aug.  20.  1966] 
Lettfjis  to  the  EorroR — B.^rrt  Urges  Build- 
r.Nc  Grand  Canyon  Dam 

It  is  Inherent  In  the  philosophy  of  the  con- 
servative to  be  concerned  wltii  conservation 
and  preservation  of  nature  and  her  works. 
It  is  bcca\Lse  of  this  I  WTite  you. 

We,  in  Arizona,  have  been  fal.sely  accused 
of  aslang  Congress  for  a  life-saving  project 
to  bring  Colorado  River  water  to  the  arid 
central  valleys  of  Arizona  which.  In  the  words 
of  our  accusers  would  "inundate  and  flood 
the  Grand  Canyon." 

Having  practically  lived  In  this  c;\nyon, 
photographed  it,  studied  it  and  explored  It 
for  fifty  years  of  my  life,  I  would  be  the  first 
one  to  object  to  any  structure  which  would 
accomplish  the  above  threat. 

I  a.'^sure  you  that  Hualapal  Dam,  against 
which  certain  conservationists  have  raised 
much  resentment,  will  not  "flood,"  "ruln." 
or  impair  the  beauty  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Hual.iprU  Dam  will  be  150  miles  downstream 
from  El  Tovar  on  the  south  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  where  people  see  and 
know  Uie  Grand  Canyon. 

CI  >se  to  100  miles  of  the  living  river  in 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  itself  v.ould 
remain  completely  un.\lTected  bv  Hualapal 
Dam  or  the  l.ike  behind  It.  Il'.e  lake,  far 
from  Impai.'ing  the  beauty  of  the  canyon, 
would  add  immeasurably  to  Its  licce.'-sihiuty 
and  thus  make  it  available  to  hundreds  of 
thoi;.<;ands  of  people  who  would  never  be 
able  to  visit  It  under  conditions  as  they  are 
now. 

Tiie  Hu.ilapal  Indians  want  the  dam  built 
so  that  they  may  become  economically  in- 
dependent through  development  of  tlie  great 
recreauon  potential  of  the  new  lake  on  their 
impoverished  reservation.  Tliere  Is  little 
wildlife  in  the  canyon,  and  what  there  Is 
would  not  be  destroyed  in  any  event,  and 
such  geological  and  archeological  points  of 
Interest  as  do  exist  would  be  more  eaiily 
studied  as  the  lake  level  rises  when  it  is 
filled. 

Revenues  rrom  the  hydroelectric  f.aciliUes 
at  the  dam  are  needed  to  make  possible  the 
augmentation  of  water  supplies  in  the  water- 
short  Colorado  River— the  very  lifeline  of 
seven  states  In  the  Southwest. 

If  you  believe  what  I  say  and  would  be 
wlUing  to  undertake  a  small  ta,sk,  I  would 
appreciate  It  if  you  would  write  your  con- 
gre.'isrn.m  and  ume  him  to  support  this  proj- 
est  kn  iwn  as  the  'I^ower  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project-  (H.R.  4671),  on  which  many 
millions  of  people  will  depend  by  the  vear 
1980. 


ScoTTsmtE.  Ariz. 


Barry  Goldwater 


AvcvsT  21.  196G. 
Editor, 

The  Cleveland  Press, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Deab.  Sir:  Barry  Goldw.a4?r's  letter  to  tlie 
Editor  (Aug.  20)  Ls  so  full  of  misrepreaent.;i- 
tion^  and  errors  th.it,  as  one  wlio  h;ts  devoted 
much  study  to  this  controversy,  I  feel  that 
his  letter  needs  to  be  challenged. 

In  his  letter,  Goldwater  urges  fupport  of 
the  Colorado  River  B.isin  Project  a:-;d  Huala- 
pal D.im  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  He  accu.=es 
opponents  of  the  proposed"  Grand  Canyon 
dams  of  falsely  coiitt.Miding  that  the  dams 
would  "inundate  and  ficxxl  tiie  Grand  Car.- 
yon."  No  one  ha-s  been  claiming  that  tlie 
re.>ervoirs  would  fill  tlie  canyon  from  brim 
to  brim,  but  the  reservoirs  would  total  14;! 
miles  in  length  and  would  be  up  to  GGO  feet 
deep.  If  that's  not  inundation  and  flooding, 
I'd  like  to  know  wliat  it  is.  If  covering  up  to 
nearly  700  feet  of  canyon  wouldn't  "impair 
the  beauty  of  the  Grand  Canyon,"  I'd  like  to 
know  what  would. 

In  the  ex7).inded  form  of  the  letter,  whioli 
Goldwater  i.s  circulating  to  major  Republic. m 
contributors,  he  states  that  the  re.<;ervcirs 
will  not  be  in  the  National  Park  at  all.  But 
the  fact  is  that  Inundation  would  occur 
through  the  entire  39-mlle  length  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument  and  will  pene- 
trate the  National  P.vrk  along  13  miles  of  its 
border,  destroying  the  integrity  of  oiu-  Na- 
tional Park  system.  Goldwater  gives  a  figtire 
for  the  depth  of  the  water  that  Is  nearly 
200  feet  too  low.  He  also  states  that  the 
reservoir  wouldn't  be  visible  from  any  pres- 
ently developed  viewpoint.  Thi.s  Is  fal.<ie, 
since  the  major  view  accessible  by  car  in 
Grand  Canyon  Nation.al  Monument,  at 
Toroweep  Overlook,  would  be  dr:i£tlca!iy  af- 
fected by  the  reservoir. 

Goldwater  paints  a  picture  of  Hualawal 
reservoir  as  providing  acce.<y;  to  the  heart  of 
the  Canyon.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
Canyon's  heart  would  be  drowned,  high  clilfs 
would  restrict  access  to  the  re;  ervoir  to  one 
or  two  points. 

Even  though  the  Hual.ipai  Indians  hare 
been  bought  off  to  cooperate,  the  Navajo 
Indians,  who  own  one  bank  of  Marble  Can- 
yon reservoir  site,  strongly  oppose  the  dams. 
In  his  letter.  Goldwater  carefully  avoids 
mention  of  the  propo-<!ed  Marble  Canyon 
Dam;  even  he  has  admitted  elsewhere  that 
he'd  hate  to  see  tliat  p:\rt  of  the  Gr.md 
Canyon  d.tmmcd. 

Goldwater's  contention  that  the  ri.=:ing 
reservoir  would  facilitate  study  of  the 
archaeology  and  geology  is  patently  ridicu- 
lous since  they  would,  in  a  very  short  time, 
be  entirely  covered  and  unavailable  for  sttidy. 

Finally,  Goldwater  states  th,at  revenues 
from  this  power  dam  would  pay  for  water 
Importation  Into  Arizona,  but  Independent 
experts  have  shown  that  the  '4  bUlion  dol- 
lar dams  are  likely  to  be  economic  burdens 
to  the  project. 

Goldwater  writes,  "If  you  believe  what  I 
say  .  .  .  WTlte  your  Congressman."  If  you 
don't  believe  what  he  says,  write  yotir  Con- 
gressman anyway — f,^st — urging  that  dams 
not  be  built  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  C.  Jett, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geograp)iy. 


How  Women  Fight  Pricei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP    ILI.I.NOIS 
IN  TUK  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 

Mr.    RUMSFELD     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
growing  problems  of  rising  prices  and  In- 
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flation  will  not  be  solved  by  wishing  they 
would  go  away.  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
Government  to  admonish  housewives  to 
bo  more  selective  \n  tlicir  purchasing.  It 
Is  not  enou.Kh  for  the  Government  to 
ui-ge  bu.sinc.'is  and  industry  to  reduce 
six'ndinpr.  Tlie  Government  must  take 
tlie  initiative  and  demon.strate  to  the 
Ameiican  people  that  it  too  Ls  able  to  live 
within  its  mean.s. 

I  Introduce  for  the  Record  an  article 
from  a  recent  edition  of  Ciiicapo's  Amer- 
ican which  discu.s.ses  the  risln^^  cost  of 
food.  The  American  article  follows: 
Costs  Squeeze  VVrvES'  BiDGrrs:  How  Women 
Fight  Prio'-s 
(By    Jtidith    Holschlag) 

"Wo  Just  c-ime  from  the  Grocery  store  " 
Baid  Mr.-,.  George  Egofs'Kc.  "I  think  I'U  sit 
down  and  cry." 

Ilie  Egofskes  are  a  typical  An^TLan  fam- 
ily. They  have  a  ranch-style  home  In  Park 
Forest,  where  he  Is  football  co.ach  and  ath- 
letic director  at  Rich  HiPh  schcxU  They 
h.aye    six    cWldrcn.    ran-ir.g    in    age    from   3 

Since  all  the  Eeofskes  like  t^D  eat  tiiree 
times  a  day.  they  aiiso  have  a  typical  American 
grocery  bill.  It's  big.  and  It's  steadily  gettinp 
bigTCr. 

"Everything  has  Ju.st  gone  un  tremen- 
dously lately,"  said  Mj-.  Egofske,  "■Meal  is  es- 
pecially high-*vcrylhing  from  lunch  meat 
to  ste.ak  is  more  expen,~ive.  We  eat  hamburg- 
er and  hamburcror  and  more  hambu.-gcr  Ifs 
not  cheap,  but  it's  cheaper  than  other  things 

"Bacon  is  out  of  sight,  I  used  to  pay  59 
c-entfi  a  pound  for  It.  Now  If  I'm  lucky  I 
can  find  a  sale  on  it  occa.-a„MalIv  fur  79  cents 
and  that's  not  the  brand  we  prefer. 

"We  are  eatmg  much  losi  pork  in  general 
I  '.Led  to  fix  pork  cliops  once  a  week— now  it's 
once  a  month,  when  tliey  run  a  special  on 
them  at  the  grocery  store. 

"Clilcken  has  gone  up  about  10  cents  a 
p^iimd,  but  it's  still  more  reasonable  than  a 
lot  of  meat.  I  cook  chicken  quite  a  bit  "  she 
6ai<i. 

Rising  prices  on  even,-thing  from  butter  to 
l-^ttuce  have  Mrs.  Egofske  and  other  house- 
wives across  the  country  up  in  arms. 

Food  pr.ces  soared  by  6.2  per  cent  in  the 
ye.;r  through  April,  stayed  at  about  that 
level  during  the  next  two  months,  and  rose 
.'ipain  in  July. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  St  .tistlcs'  consumer 
pp.co  incipx  rose  .4  per  cent  during;  July  to 
113.3.  Tliis  meatis  It  costs  $11.33  to  buy 
wliat  cost  $10  in  19.59. 

The  department  of  agriculture  recently  re- 
ported the  cost  of  feeding  the  American  fam- 
ily had  risen  5  per  cent  from  Uie  level  a  year 
ago.  Dairy  produces  .%nd  some  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  especially  costly  because 
of  this  summer's  drouth.  Hot  weather  sent 
egg  production  down,  and  egg  prices  Jumped 
0.5  per  cent  In  July. 

"Eggs  have  gone  up  so  much.  I'm  getting 
medium  ones  instead  of  large."  said  Mrs 
Egofske.  •  IT.ere's  a  IJ-cent  ditTt-rence  in  a 
dozen. 

"I'm  using  powdered  milk  as  much  as  pos- 
6lt)le.  both  for  cookmg  and  drinking,"  she 
said.  'I  sometimes  mix  it  with  regular  milk 
but  we  Just  can't  afford  .all  regular  milk  i 
use  about  eight  gallons  of  milk  a  week'  I 
w-as  paying  79  cents  a  gallon  at  the  beginning 
of  summer.  We  bought  it  today  at  the  gro- 
cery store  and  it  was  9,i  cents  a  gallon. 

"There's  been  a  big  Jump  In  the  price  of 
Ice  cream,  too— we  were  paying  65  cents  a 
giUlon  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  we  paid  75 
cents  today.  That's  not  the  best  brand 
either.  I  was  talking  to  an  Ice  cream  sales- 
man, and  he  said  he  expected  It  to  go  up  to 
H.20  a  gallon.  I  hope  not,  or  the  kids  will 
never  taste  It,"  she  said 
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Mrs.  Egofske  said  that  about  one-fifth  of 
her  family's  Income  goee  for  food,  and  ahe 
thinks  the  percentage  Is  rising.  "We  paid 
»]7  for  the  groceries  we  got  today,"  she  said. 
"The  snme  things  would  have  cost  only  (15  a 
cotiple  of  montlxs  ago." 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  usually "plenti- 
fiU  and  lnexp<-nsive  In  the  summer,  have 
st;wed  high  this  year.  -Lettuce  Is  33  c/'nt.s 
now."  s.ud  Mrs.  Egofske.  "I  quit  buvUig 
celery  and  carr...t.s  awhile  ago  bec,iu.?e  they 
were  expon.'iive  and  not  very  good, 

"I  u-iUiUly  do  all  my  shoppuig  in  the  same 
store,  because  it's  too  hard  to  lake  the  chil- 
dren aroiuul  to  several  pl.-wres  looking  for 
bargains.  Tfxlay  we  did  go  to  a  pro<iuce 
ildTid.  but  we  were  dl.^appoint<-d.  The  to- 
matoes were  a  little  cheaper  tluui  Uioc,e  in 
the  store,  but  they  were  also  in  prcttv  bad 
condition."  she  said. 

NonfcMXi  items  in  the  grocerv  store  have 
gone  up  in  price  too.  said  Mrs!  Egofske.  "I 
don't  know  why  laundrv  sonn  is  more  expen- 
sive, btit  It  Is."  she  said.  "Even  toilet  paper 
Is  higher— I  was  paying  32  cc-nt.«;.  and  todav 
it  was  34  cents." 

AJtho  food  price  Increa.'^ef  hit  clo.^p.^t  to 
home  with  the  average  familv,  thev  are  aLso 
the  costs  most  difSctilt  to  cut.  People  have 
to  eat  and  when  not  Just  a  few  but  most 
prices  are  going  up.  Uiere  k;  little  choice  for 
buyers. 

"The  customers  holler  a  lot,  hut  they're 
still  buv-ing  the  sa.mc  things  Uiev  alwavs 
did."  s.aid  the  manager  of  a  Chicago  super- 
market. 

"They're  yakking  right  now  about  dairv 
products  going  up.  But  we're  still  selling 
cheese  and  milk  and  ice  cream,  same  a£  eve- 
People  get  used  to  eating  things,  they're  not 
going  to  change  becauise  of  a  few  cent*  dif- 
ference." 

Several  other  supermarket  mair.i'ers  and 
clerks  agreed.  "We're  selling  a  Iitt>e  more 
powdered  milk  than  we  u.<;ed  to.  and  our  own 
6L.o;e  brands  of  canned  goods  arc  coin.-  f.asu- 
tlian  other  brands  because  ours  are  clfeawr  '*' 
w"^^?  ?^  ^'''''"*^  nii^Kiger.  "There's  not  a 
lot  o.  difference  in  what  they're  btiving.  tho. 
People  complain  but  they're  eating  a^.  good 
a.si  they  ever  did."  t-'^^ 

The  burciiu  of  labor  statistics  s.avs  much  of 
the  rise  in  tlie  consumer  price  lnd6x  has  been 
caii.^  by  incrc.-wsed  chargers  for  nonfood 
items.  Prices  have  gone  up  on  evervtlung 
service.  °     *'°    ^'^'^'"'^    ^^'^    medlcj 

The  Egofskes  have  especially  noticed  the 
ncrc.-u-e  in  clothing  cosus.  "Child.-en's  cloUi- 
Ing  Is  so  much  more  expensive  than  It  used 
to  be.  said  Mrs.  Egofske.  "Little  shirts  I 
used  to  get  for  $2  c.«t  $3  now.  We  are  fe*>l- 
ing  the  grocery  bills  more  because  we  buy 
more  food  than  clothing,  but  thev're  both 
Higher  priced." 

The  Egofskes  are  buying  their  home,  so 
I><x,siblo  property  tax  mcreases.  not  rent 
hikes,  are  a  source  of  concern.  And  one  item 
tnat  incre.vied  nationally  bv  5  per  cent  Last 

IZv.Tv'  *"''*'•  ^'  ^'^"  ^  '^^■sam  a.  far  a.s 
t^»a  Egofskes  are  concerned 

.^7.V^  y'T^  ""  ^^^  ^°^^-'t  eight  years. 
and  there  s  been  no  noticeable  change  in  our 
doctors  charges,"  said  Mrs.  Egofske  "Doc- 
tore  are  the  most  reasonable  people  around  " 

Families  probably  will  not  find  it  much 
easier  to  balance  their  budgets  In  Uie  near 
future,  experts  say.  As  the  price  of  oue  com- 
modity goes  up.  it  tends  to  push  tip  the  prices 
of  other  commodities. 

With  business  booming  because  of  the 
■Rar  m  Viet  Nam  and  anti-poverty  spending 
at  home,  unions  feel  safe  In  demanding  big- 
ger pay  raises  and  striking  to  get  them  Em- 
ployers offset  wage  Increases  bv  raising  pric^ 
of  their  products.  b  f    y«) 

The  higher  prices  mean  a  higher  cost  of 
livmg  and  more  demands  for  pay  raises  to 
make  up  for  It.  Government  efforts  to  slow 
down  the  splrallng  effect  thru  tighter  credit 


lead  to  higher  interest  rates,  adding  .another 
Increase  to  the  coste  of  doing  business 

And  families  like  the  F-gofskes  feci  the  re- 
sult when  they  go  to  a  supermarket  or  a 
clot  hing  store. 

PaicEs  GcwNC  Up 

What  s  next  to  gro  up  In  price? 

Probably  new  c;irs.  s.iy  experts,  because  of 
higher  material  co<=t.>!  and  becsause  of  new 
sjifety  features  Uut.iled  at  government  In- 
sistence. The  consumer  also  will  *:nd  himself 
paying  more  for  his  car  because  Interest 
rates  on  lofins  h.ave  gone  up. 

OUier  consumer  durable  goods.  8U(  h  as 
refnger.ttors.  are  likely  to  go  up.  as  a  result 
of  increrusrd  ojets  of  matertaLs  and  labor. 

Clothing  coets  u-lll  rt.se.  wnth  shoes  incre:is- 
Ing  $1  or  $2  a  pair,  men's  meditmi-priced 
stilts  up  $5  or  more,  and  children's  clothing 
up  20  per  c«n;. 

Non-food  Eujx-rmarket  items,  such  as  soaps. 
will  go  down.  Food  items  will  conUnue  to 
climb. 

A  sh-u-ply  declir.in-  supply  of  livestock  feed 
grains,  a  smaller  hay  crop  this  year,  and  the 
continuing  eSwts  of  the  summer's  drouth 
are  expected  to  mean  that  meat  and  milk 
will  keep  going  up.  Butter,  too,  will  be  more 
expensive. 


L,B.J.  Talks,  Taxpayers  Shudder 

EXTEN.SION  OF  FIEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INCUNA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  pa.<!t  several  weekends  the  American 
taxi>ayer  ha.s  been  footlngr  the  bill  for  a 
series  of  exi^ensive  trips  around  the  Na- 
tion In  order  that  the  President  may 
campaign  for  his  embattled  Democrat 
Members  of  Congress. 

Maintaining  the  fiction  that  the  trips 
are  nonpolitical  is  the  gimmick  tlirough 
wiiich  the  President  sticks  the  public 
with  the  bm  for  lils  high-style  election - 
ecriiic. 

The  President  has  proved  hlmsrlf  a 
veiy  frcncrous  bi.it  six>nder  with  evciAone 
else's  money  and  his  solution  to  all  of 
the  Nation's  Ills,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Is  to  throw  another  blUion  or  two 
around  and  maybe  the  problems  will  dis- 
appear. 

Johnson  ipnoras  the  fact  that  his  roar-  . 
ing  Inflation  ha^  all  but  sparked  the  cost 
of  llvliig  out  of  sight  and  is  dailv  dclet- 
inir  the  worth  of  the  American  dollar. 

The  President's  soriy  performance  is 
not  going  unnoticed  In  the  Nation's  press 
and  the  Richmond.  Ind..  Palladium.- 
Item  has  put  its  editorial  finger  on  the 
Johnson  junketcering. 

In  order  that  aU  Members  of  Congress 
be  apprised  of  how  the  L.B.J,  activity  is 
observed  in  Midwestern  America,  the 
Palladium-Item  editorial  Is  included  It 
f  ollov,s : 

L.B.J.  Talks,  Taxpayebs  SHUDiit.R 
Every  time  President  Johnson  makes  a 
speech  or  takes  a  "nonpolitical"  swing 
through  some  territory  where  Democrat  sup- 
port must  be  strengthened,  the  taxpayer 
clutches  at  his  wallet  In  alarm.  He  has  good 
reason  to  do  so. 

What  do  you  want?    Have  no  feiirs     Tlie 
government  will  provide  it.    That  in  a  nut- 
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shell  is  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  approach  not 
only  to  the  ^robleniB  of  this  country,  but  to 
many  of  those  over  the  world. 

A  week  or  so  ago  President  Johiuoa  vlr- 
tUiUly  doubled  the  U^S.  goal  for  &  rls«  In 
Latin  America's  living  standards.  Thia  ia  to 
tae  accompanied  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  for  hemispheric  economic 
growth. 

The  United  States  already  has  pumf)ed 
some  »6  billion  Into  that  organization  but, 
as  President  Johnson  proclaimed  in  his  most 
grandiose  manner,  "We  have  only  begun  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  day." 

The  President  didn't  say  how  aU  this  is  to 
be .  accomplished,  while  fighting  an  vmde- 
ciared  war  in  Viet  Nam.  trying  to  ellmlnat« 
poverty  from  the  American  scene,  and  send- 
ing other  billions  overseas  In  various  forms 
of  foreign  aid.  Money  seems  to  be  no  prob- 
lem. 

The  President  promised  20  American  re- 
publics: "Move  boldly  along  this  i>ath  (of 
Joint  action)  and  the  United  States  will  be 
at  your  side." 

Who  Is  to  be  at  our  side  If,  or  when,  v,e 
run  out  of  money? 

In  hU  latest  whirlwind  tour  through  some 
touchy  political  territory  in  the  East,  which 
waa  designated  "nonpoUtlcaJ"  so  that  the 
government  could  pick  up  the  tab,  President 
Johnson  made  some  more  sweeping  prom- 
ises. One  was  to  "  t:iice  the  profit  out  of 
poverty." 

No  one  will  take  issue  with  the  President's 
observation  that  "it's  wrong  for  some  people 
to  line  their  pockets  with  the  tattered  dol- 
lars of  the  poor."  But  what  the  President 
conveniently  overlooked  Is  that  in  these  days 
of  Inflation,  the  dollars  of  all  of  us  are  pretty 
well  "tattered."  They  are  buying  less  and 
less. 

If  President  Johnson  is  really  serious  abou> 
taking  the  profits  out  of  poverty,  we 
have  a  suggestion.  He  can  start  by  whack- 
ing the  fat  salaries  of  the  hlathly  paid  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Office  of  Economic  Pov- 
erty. 

A  good  percentage  of  the  funds  for  that 
project  goes  toward  high  salaries  and  other 
administrative  coets  long  before  the  money 
ever  filters  down  to  the  level  of  those  it  Is 
supposed  to  help. 

That  waa  hardly  what  the  President  meant 
when  he  pledged  to  "take  the  profit  out  of 
porerty"  but  It's  something  he  could  well 
keep  In  mind. 


De  Gaalle  in  Africa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

'   HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Ria'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
well  for  lu  to  observe  the  Interesting 
"French  Go  Home"  reaction  that  Gen- 
eral De  Gaulle  is  receiving  In  Africa.  I 
feei  the  editorial  comment  which  ai>- 
peared  In  the  August  29  Issue  of  the  Sun 
Times  Is  especially  pertinent: 
D*  GAtTLLX  m  AraiCA 

It  ha«  been  widely  speculated  that  French 
President  Charlee  de  Gaulle  would  use  the 
Cambodian  stop  on  his  present  tour  to  step 
up  his  denunciation  ot  V3.  policy  in  Viet 
Nam.  Little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
first  visit  on  his  Itinerary:  French  Somali- 
land,  a  Uny  but  strategic  French  territory 
threat*ned  with  abeorptlon  by  neighboring 
SotnaUa,  which  Is  being  aided  by  Russia. 

Somalls  who   want   Independence  did  not 


overlook  the  General's  visit,  however.  They 
greeted  him  with  banners  and  shouts  of 
'French  go  home.'  Authorities  responded 
with  fcroe.  eoc&lattng  quickly  to  c»:>mp>anles 
of  Foreign  Leglonnalrea.     Riots  broke  out. 

De  Gaulle  cajiceled  a  speech  and  at  home 
the  French  public  worried  about  iils  prestige. 
Perhaps  the  French  aXso  recalled  tlie  parallel 
with  Viet  Nam  where  De  Gaulle  has  said 
foreigners  sho'xld  go  heme. 


Russia  Runs  Pilot  Clasi  for  Hanoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

•jf 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    C.-lLIFOr.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WTLSON.  Mr.  Six-aker, 
Preiiident  Jolmson  a.sserted  in  Idaho 
Falls  AugiLst  26  that  the  Ru.'^^ian.s  today 
have  "a  veiT  larce  .stake"  in  bringing 
peace  to  .southea^^t  A.?ia  and  thereby  re- 
ducinsr  the  hazard  of  nuclear  wfvr. 

Apparently  the  Ru.ssian  Communists 
do  not  thiLs  far  recognize  this  .stake  and. 
in  fact,  they  are  conducting  long-range 
operation.s  again.st  us.  In  this  connec- 
tion, by  unanimous  cor.5ent,  I  introduce 
in  the  REroRD  an  article  about  a  .school 
on  the  soil  of  Soviet  Russia  itself  for 
training  Vietcons;  pilots  to  .■^hoot  down 
our  planes. 

I  From  the  B.i::.:niore  Sun.  .\ug.  29.  196G] 

Russia  Rl-ns  Pn.oT  Cl.^.ss  for  Hanoi — Tr.m,v3 

.N'ORTH  To  FiY  .SuPERjfrrs.  RsroRTS  Disclose 

iBy  Stephen  E.  Nordlinger) 

M->scow.  .\u?ust  28— The  Soviet  Union 
di.?ci)sed  today  that  it  Wi»s  training  North 
Vletn.imese  pilots  at  a  .Soviet  airtxi-se  to  fly 
superi'.onlc  fighters  :igain3t  United  States 
ajrcr.tft. 

Reports  in  three  central  newspapers  said 
that  one  group  of  pilots  had  Just  finished  a 
training  cotirse  and  returned  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Ac.'ordmg  to  the  article,  another  contin- 
gent is  being  tr.ilned.  It  said  that  veteran 
pilots  of  World  W.ar  II  were  conducting  the 
course. 

The  number  in  the  cl.i^-es  was  not  dis- 
closed but  a  photograph  published  in  Kom- 
somolskaya  PratHla,  newspap<>r  of  the  Young 
CommunLst  Leasjue.  showed  at  Ie.-i.st  40  North 
Vi(^tn,inT\';e  p!'ot.s  marching  at  the  air  base. 
They  -.vc-re  dre&sed  in  .Sortet-style  uniforms. 

B\.=  E    IDENTTFIEa) 

Photographs  m  Pral'd^l.  newspaper  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  party,  and  Rrd  Star,  the 
defense  ministry  paper,  ."showed  the  Viet- 
namese pilots  standing  beside  MIG  2rs,  the 
Soviet  superjet  fighters. 

The  article  said  the  men  were  being 
trained  at  the  "Bativlsk  Military-Aviation 
School."  which  they  identified  mcroly  a,s  one 
of  the  Soviet  Unions  oldest  air  academies. 

One  clue  to  the  identlflcatlon  waj?  given, 
however.  In  the  article  in  Kovxsomol-.kaya 
Pravda.  The  paper  quoted  a  Vietnamese 
lieutenant  as  having  said  in  a  sjr.iduation 
speech  that  Colonel  Vladimir  M.  K  >marov.  a 
Soviet  coemonaiit,  had  studied  cr^mbat  fly- 
ing at  the  schi^ol. 

Two  ye.ars  a?o.  .if  t-r  Komarov's  spare  flight 
with  two  other  Ru-.-;i,ins.  Pravda  disclosed 
that  he  h.\d  been  cTiiduated  from  the 
Batalsk  Milit.iry-.'iviafion  School  in  1949. 

NflAR   SEA   or   AZOV 

Butaisk  is  a  town  seven  miles  southeast 
of  R.DStov  on   the  Don   In  the  south   of  the 


Soviet  Union  ne.ir  the  Sea  of  Azov.  An  air- 
b.ase  there  is  said  to  be  used  for  the  advanced 
training  of  Soviet  fighter  pilots. 

The  disclosure  of  the  training  program  oc- 
curs at  a  time  when  several  dlsp.atches  from 
V^ietnam  In  the  Soviet  press  have  indicated 
that  Vietn.-un  intends  to  engage  more 
actively  In  air  combat  with  United  SUites 
planes. 

Most  of  the  American  pl.uies  that  have 
been  shot  down  thus  f.ar  have  been  att;icked 
by  conventional  antiaircraft  weapons  ur 
Soviet  antiaircraft  missiles. 

The  photographs  of  North  Vietnam.c.=;e 
pilots  beside  the  MIG  21's  may  Indicate  th;  t 
the  Soviet  Union  plans  to  send  some  of  tho:r 
supersonic  fighters  to  North  Vlc-tn.im  for  use 
again,  t  the  high-speed  United  States  planes. 

SLOWEE   PLANES   USE:D 

Tiio  Vietnamese  fighters  that  have  en- 
gaged in  battle  with  the  United  States 
planes  have  mostly  been  the  .slower  MIG  173. 
Several  of  these  more  vulnerable  p.unes  have 
been  shot  dowtL 

The  So\  let  Union  may  also  intend  to  .sun- 
ply  North  Vietnam  with  MIG  L'.Ts,  ail- 
weather  Interceptors  that  closely  resemble 
the  MIG  2rs. 

This  was  Indicated  by  the  article  In  Kom- 
somolskaya  Pravda,  which  said  that  the  Viet- 
namese pilots  trained  here  would  be  able  to 
"fly  at  any  altitude  and  In  any  weather  - 


All-Star  Football  Game  Played  in  San 
Fernando  Valley's  First  Regional 
Stadium 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OP    CALa'ORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly attended  a  football  game  In  my  con- 
gressional district  In  suburban  Los  An- 
geles, which  surpassed  even  the  spectacu- 
lar California  New  Year's  Day  Rose  Bowl 
game  in  the  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm shown.  The  occasion  was  the 
first  annual  all-star  football  game  at 
Birmingham  Stadium — the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley's  first  regional  stadium. 

The  community  initiative  and  effort 
went  into  the  building  of  this  stadium 
should  .serve  as  an  inspiration  for  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

The  Birmiiigliam  Stadium  story  began 
in  1953  when  the  old  Birmingham  Para- 
plegic Hospital  was  acquired  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  $1.  The  results 
of  this  purchase  proved  that  Birming- 
ham High  School  was  in.spired  with  the 
same  never-say-dle  spirit  as  the  Bir- 
mingham Hospital.  For  it  was  through 
the  efforts  of  the  students,  parents  and 
faculty  of  this  school  that  the  drive  to 
build  a  badly  needed  valley  stadium  on 
the  grounds  of  the  old  hospital  was  be- 

giUl. 

In.  1961  the  Birmingham  High  School 
Dad's  Club  organized  to  help  the  students 
and  faculty  of  the  school  raise  funds 
for  lights  for  the  old  high  school  stadium. 
However.  It  was  soon  api>arent  to  this 
far-sighted  group  that  more  was  needed 
tlian  new  lights.  A  stadium  large 
enough  to  hold  Valley-wide  events  was 
becoming  increasingly  necessary  as  the 
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population  grew.  The  60-mile  round 
trip  to  East  Los  Angeles  College  for  such 
functions  was  becoming  more  burden- 
some for  a  commuiiity  equal  in  popula- 
tion to  that  of  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land combined. 

The  Dads'  Club  .soon  organized  the  Bir- 
mingham Stadium  Committee  and  a 
drive  was  held  to  raise  funds  for  a  valley 
regional  stadium.  The  response  to  this 
drive  Is  a  credit  to  the  people  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley. 

The  Birmingham  Stadium  Committee 
had  help  and  donations  from  civic 
groups,  city  and  State  officials,  and  citi- 
zens from  Slmi  in  the  west  part  of  the 
valley  to  Glendale  and  Burbank  on  the 
east  part.  Donations  varied  from  the 
S25.000  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  fund 
to  tlie  $1  donations  from  a  number  of 
citizens. 

Today,  through  tlie  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  all  valley  residents,  the  stadium 
is  a  reality  and  It  has.  In  addition  to  a 
10.200  .seating  capacity,  one  of  the  finest 
lighting  systems  for  night  games,  com- 
parable to  the  best  of  any  large  college, 
an  Olympic-size  track,  electric  score- 
board, and  a  16-seat  press  box. 

This  Is  truly  a  valley  project  and  the 
benefits  will  accrue  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. Not  only  will  all  high  schools 
and  colleges  be  able  to  use  the  stadium 
and  share  the  proceeds,  but  valley  chari- 
ties will  also  profit  from  having  such  a 
large  area  in  which  to  hold  outdoor 
events.  Tlie  game  I  just  attended  was 
a  charitable  event  held  to  raise  money 
for  an  organization  which  sei-ves  the  en- 
tire valley— the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Asvsociatlon  for  Retarded  Children. 

This  was.  Indeed,  a  significant  game 
I  attended  at  Birmingham  regional 
stadium,  for  It  represented  the  results 
that  can  be  achieved  when  people  of 
varied  political,  cultural,  and  economic 
backgi-ounds  work  together  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  community. 
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Our  Goals  in  Space 
EXTENSION  OF  REjMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXA.S 
IN  THE  HOU.sK  OF  nEPriE.-^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
Mr.  Edward  W.  O'Brien,  of  the  Houston 
Post,  on  August  16  reviewed  our  futm-e 
goals  In  space  in  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  citing  the  need  for 
definition  of  our  future  national  space 
effort.  I  commend  this  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle for  your  reading.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Program  Needed;    Ovr   Go.als   in   Space 
(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 

■Washington.— If  we  do  not  know  how  to 
prevent  race  riots  or  cure  cancer  on  our  own 
planet,  why  should  we  spend  billions  to  put 
men  on  the  moon? 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  and 
answered,  but  It  does  not  die.  It  was  the 
underlying  doubt  a  few  days  ago  among  the 
31    senators   who   vot*d,    unsuccessfully    to 


make    a    modest    reducUon    In    the    space 
agency's  $5  billion  budget  for  this  year. 

Even  if  Uie  budget  cut  had  been  approved 
there  would  have  been  Uttle  effect  on  this 
country's  major  goal  to  make  a  lunar  land- 
ing by  1970.  The  United  States  Is  firmlv"* 
committed  to  that  objective,  and  with  rea- 
sonable good  luck  will  achieve  it.  But  Uie 
size  and  direction  of  our  space  progrfim  after 
1970  are  far  from  decision,  and  the  recent 
Senate  debate  w;ts  only  a  hint  of  what  will 
transpire  before  the  new  space  efforts  are 
chartered  with  finality. 

Already,  the  mighty  Industry-government 
team  that  has  been  niobiili-ed  for  manned 
flight  Is  tapering  ofT.  At  the  peak,  employ- 
ment was  400.000.  By  the  end  of  next  yea.- 
the  total  will  be  200.000.  and  a  year  latc-r 
only  100.000.  What  the  United  Slates  mu^n' 
so'.ii  determine  is  whether  this  unique  as- 
sembly of  brainpower  and  mechanical  skill 
should  be  held  t^jgether,  or  whether  it  should 
be  applied  elsewhere  to  better  public  ad- 
vantage. If  an  Inter.tive  space  program  1.5 
to  continue,  what  should  be  Us  goals? 

In  the  hoj>e  of  provoking  calm  di.scus.'^lon. 
tl-.e  House  Space  Committee  has  published 
siigt-.  Kted  an.swers  by  many  of  the  best  mind.s 
In  and  out  of  government.  Their  Ideas  dif- 
fer on  wh.'vt  our  next  set  of  objectives  should 
be.  but  they  agree  the  ba.=ic  nat:on:a  de- 
cisions. whaU'vcr  they  .-tre.  should  U'  rcach.-ci 
verj-  soon  so  that  the  present  momentum 
wlil  not  be  lost,  and  the  tccluioloirical  base 
built  at  Immense  cost  will  not  be  diisipated. 
In  the  House  committee's  report,  a  chal- 
lenging glimp.':c  of  the  future  Ls  offered  In 
behalf  of  ^!cDonne^  Aircraft  Corporation 
by  David  S.  Lewis,  tlic  president. 

For  generations  and  centuries  to  come  he 
said,  the  central  scientific  questions  f.acing 
men  will  be  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
e.-irth.  planet?,  sun,  stars,  and  galaxies:  the 
origin  rjid  cvclutioa  of  life;  and  the  imdcr- 
standlng  cf  the  dynajnic  processes  that 
sh'n^c  m:m't-  lertcstrial  environment. 

FociL5ing  down  on  the  ne.xt  30  or  40  yea-s 
I.e-.vis  said  the  United  States  should  reaf-li 
the.^c  go.il.v- a  lGii~-duration  manned  earth- 
orbiting  laboratory,  manned  flights  pi=:t 
Mr.rs  pjid  Venn.?,  a  m.anned  laboratory  b.ased 
on  the  moon,  manned  laboratories  'in  tlie 
sol.ar  system,  and  a  manned  expedition  to 
Mars. 

Lewis  left  no  doubt  he  sees  "one  or  all"  of 
thrse  goals  a.s  "achievable  and  useful  "  He 
wants  the  government  to  announce  its  selec- 
tion of  goals  so  that  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians c.^n  go  to  work  and  develop  the 
needed   hardware  systems. 

It  Is  less  than  nine  years  since  the  unfor- 
gettable Saturd.n-  morning  when  the  Rus- 
sians launched  Sputnik  I  and  Jolted  Ameri- 
cans out  of  their  complacency.  Now  we  dis- 
cuss spiice  nights  la.stlng  for  ye.ars  not  as  a 
distant  and  precarious  goal  but  as  certain 
deeds  if  we  .so  choose. 


Indian  Givers? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  old  phrase  that  has  been  handed 
down  through  the  years.  'Why  i  never 
was  exactly  certain  because  I  have  never 
found  the  Indian  people  to  be  what  is 
commonly  known  as  "Indian  givers." 

There  is.  however,  a  serious  possibUity 
that  this  great  Government  of  ours  may 


turn  out  to  be  an  ■Indian  giver."  'Wlien 
the  Guam  Organic  Act  was  passed,  it  was 
passed  by  Congress  under  the  agreement 
that  we  must  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk 
about  giving  imderprivileged  persons  the 
right  of  franchise  and  the  right  to  govern 
themselves. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  organic 
act.  the  voters  of  Guam  elected  a  iegis- 
latnrc.  That  le.cislature  passed  a  right- 
to-woik  law.  Tlie  Governor,  appointed 
by  the  President,  vetoed  the  bill.  The 
legislature  then  passed  it  over  his  veto 
and  the  Governor  certified  the  bill  to  tlie 
President  to  either  sustain  the  legisla- 
ture and  honor  the  will  of  the  legislature 
and  the  voUrrs  of  Guam,  or  to  tell  the 
world  by  vct-'j  that  the  United  States  is 
an  "Indian  giver"— that  we  give  au- 
tliOi-ity  and  then  take  it  away. 

The  world  will  be  watching  the  deci- 
sion of  Pi-esidrnt  John.son. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  re- 
cently carried  a  well-considered  editorial 
on  this  subject.  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  in.-^crt  it  at  this  point: 

•nie  fate  of  a  bill  to  provide  a  Rieht  to 
\\  ork  law  for  the  territory  of  Guam  has'  come 
into  Pre.'^idcnt  Johnson's  hands  at  an  awk- 
ward moment. 

Tlie  situation  h.as  arisen  becau.-e  the  Guam 
Lcgi.-lature  passed  the  measure  banning 
conipuLsorv-  union  membership  throughout 
the  territory  over  the  veto  of  the  governor 
When  any  mea.sure  Is  passed  over  tlie  veto 
of  the  territorial  governor.  It's  up  to  the 
President  to  approve  or  di.=approve  it. 

President  John.son  and  the  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  alreadv  are  In  trouble 
with  organizc-d  labor  for  failing  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 14-b  Of  the  Taft-Hartlev  Law  allowing 
states  to  en.act  their  own  Right  to  Work 
law.=  If  they  see  fit. 

Moreover,  with  no  presidential  votes  to  be 
gained  on  Gu.am.  Ifs  understandable  that 
the  prcs,aires  to  get  the  President  to  veto 
the  Right  to  Work  bill  mx.y  be  hard  to  resist. 
But  the  politics  of  an  issue  is  one  thing 
and  its  merits  are  often  quite  something  else 
In  m.akinp  up  iiis  mind  about  the  Guam  leg- 
islation. President  Johnson  also  should  weigh 
the  following  factors: 

Tlie  very  failure  of  the  14  b  repealer  to  be 
pushed  through  Congress  despite  heavy 
Democratic  majorities  In  both  houses  Is  a 
pretty  good  Indication  that  most  Americans 
aren't  willing  to  have  compulsorv  unionism 
foisted  o.f  on  the  country. 

Indeed,  public  opinion  polls  have  re- 
peatedly shown  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  favor  the  Right  to  Work  prin- 
ciple. So  do  most  rank-and-file  unio'i  irti-- 
bers. 

In  thinking  that  way,  the  citizens  have 
made  a  sound  Judgment.  Statistics  f.'om  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  U  S  De- 
partment of  Commerce  show  that  R:ght  to 
Work  states  lead  the  nation  in  the  creation 
of  new  Jobs  in  business  and  Industrv  In  wage 
improvement  in  Industrial  Jobs,  and  In  pro- 
ducing new  wealth  and  personal  income. 

More  Important,  Individual  citizens  are 
quite  capable  of  making  up  Uielr  own  minds 
about  whether  or  not  thev  want  to  Join  a 
union.  ■Well-run  unions  perform  some  use- 
ful services,  and  If  a  man  chooses  to  Join  one 
that's  fine.  But  there's  no  Justice  In  de- 
priving a  man  of  his  UveUhood  Just  because 
he  Is  deprived  of  his  union  membership, 
which  can  happen  under  compulsory  union- 
ism. ' 

If  the  Guam  legislation  is  decided  strictly 
on  Ite  merits  as  It  should  be.  the  conclusion 
is  Inescapable:  The  Right  to  'Work  bill  should 
be  allowed  to  become  law. 
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Ray  Goodrich  Brought  Stahire  to  the  Bach 
Leagues 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  Ray  Goodrich  is  not  a  unique  one.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  has  been  repeated  many 
times  over  and,  in  spirit  at  least,  is  some- 
thing of  a  classic  for  would-be  heroes 
who  were  never  quite  able  to  get  their 
light  from  under  the  proverbial  basket. 

Ray  Goodrich  was  a  baseball  player. 
And  I  am  sure  there  never  was  a  more 
devoted,  dedicated  ballpayer  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  game,  in  or  out  of  the  big 
leagues.  He  played  it  hard  and  he 
played  it  exceptionally  well.  His  per- 
sonal tragedy  is.  perhaps,  that  he  played 
it  too  well.  His  love  of  the  I'ame  v^as 
doomed  to  be  an  unree.uited  love,  and  hLs 
association  with  it  nevpr  brou?;ht  him 
the  glories  and  fulfillments  that  Ie:^ser 
men  have  known. 

Ray  played  in  a  place  seldom  explored 
at  that  time  by  major  league  scouu.  His 
skills  would  have  earned  him  a  place  on 
any  major  league  team  then  or  now. 
But  it  was  his  fate  to  labor  unknown 
and  unfound. 

The  records  he  established  will  never 
be  enshrined  In  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  will  never  make  conversation 
for  any  hot-stove  league  outside  his  na- 
tive Plttsfleld.  Mass.  But  there  are  old 
timers  in  Pittsfield  who  remember  Ray, 
both  as  a  player  and  later  as  an  Inspiring 
coach  for  the  youngsters  who  followed 
him  on  the  sandlots  and  school  yards  of 
western  Massachusetts.  And  their 
memories  have  sparked  many  an  excit- 
ing trip  through  the  world  of  what  might 
have  been. 

Recently,  Ray  G>x)drlch  pas'^ed  away. 
Death  came  at  the  untimely  ar^e  of  49, 
providing  perhaps  a  final  ironv  for  a  man 
who  lived  life  to  the  fullest,  but  for 
whom  life  fell  somehow  short  in  match- 
ing his  investments. 

The  Berkshire  Eagle  in  Pittsfield  re- 
cently published  a  fine  tribute  to  Ray 
Goodrich.  The  column  was  written  by 
my  good  friend  and  sports  editor  for  the 
Eagle,  Mr.  Roger  O'Gara.  Appearing  in 
the  Eagle  on  August  18,  1966.  it  outlines 
some  of  the  highlights  of  Ray's  career 
and  suggests  some  measure  of  the  im- 
pact Ray  has  had  on  local  competitive 
sports  in  western  Massachusetts. 

In  a  day  of  such  fantastic  boniLses  and 
salary  inducements  offered  to  potential 
young  stars,  it  Is  Ironic  indeed  to  recall 
that  Ray  Goodrich  was  a  man  who  could 
have  brought  glory  to  any  major  league 
team,  but  whose  destiny  held  him  for- 
ever under  the  shade  of  obscurity.  He 
brought  a  new  and  lasting  stature  to  the 
bush  leagues. 

Under  unanimous-consent  procedures, 
I  now  place  in  the  Recobd  the  Berkshire 
Eagle's  nnal  tribute  to  Ray  Goodrich. 

The  article  follows: 
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Rat  Goodrich 
(By  Roger  O'Gara) 
I  In  ihe  hard  times  sunxiner  of  1933.  Pitu- 

fleld  City  Baseball  Lcagrie  managers  bothered 
by  nuisance  visits  from  16-year-old  a^plr.ants 
tor-^ely  would  suggest  that  the  kids  try  the 
morning  playground  leagues.  This  company 
Was  siirctly  too  fast  for  fuzzy  cheeks.  This 
was  an  all-men's  operation.  It  was,  that  la, 
until  slight.  Ehy  Ray  Goodrich  came  down 
from  The  Hill,  the  beloved  neighborhood 
nintilng  for  a  few  blocks  off  Onota  Street. 
In  the  next  20  years,  this  popular  fellow, 
gone  now  at  49.  touched  every  amateur  and 
semipro  level  of  the  sport  he  loved. 

Apple-cheeked  Ray  was  the  darling  of  the 
Jhor.sands  who  wolfed  their  evening  meals 
on  hot  summer  nights  to  get  down  to  the 
Common.  Thus,  we  read  on  July  19,  1933. 
"Ray  Goodrich  earlier  In  the  s;\me  Inning 
knocked  down  KuUs'  tremendous  .^mash.  and 
forced  Kr.appe  at  second.  The  16-year-old 
third  baseman  was  given  a  great  hand." 

Tills  was  from  a  story  reporting  the 
FMTA's  4-2  wm  over  the  Polish-Americans. 
Ray  started  as  a  third  ba=em:m,  but  soon  he 
was  playing  shortstop.  He  was  the  Mark 
Belanger  of  his  d.ay.  ranging  wide  and  throw- 
in:^  bullets  to  flr.st  base. 

He  competed  In  football,  basketball  and 
baseball  at  Pittsfield  High  and  Coburn 
Academy,  then  sat  out  several  years  before 
he  entered  Fordham  University.  He  cap- 
tained Jack  Coffey's  Rams  as  a  senior. 

In  the  Interim,  he  played  with  the  best 
semipro  teams  for  miles  around.  He  wils 
with  the  famed  Troy's  Garage  team  of  West 
StockbrldGfe  In  1935  for  a  time,  but  left  to 
pliy  for  the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Generals  of 
the  Northern  League.  He  returned  to  Troy's 
.  ia  1941.  These  teams  six  summers  apart 
*  were  the  best  the  colorful  Deputy  Sheriff 
Garrett  P.  Troy  ever  had. 

In  1938,  Ray  led  the  City  League  In  batting 
wl'h  an  average  of  .427  for  McCaty's  Jewel- 
ers. He  played  with  many  teams  over  the 
years,  because  he  never  could  get  enough  of 
the  sport.  In  the  twilight  of  his  career,  he 
had  fun  playing  for  his  friend  Buck  Sullivan 
at  New  Lebanon. 

If  out-of-the-way  fields  had  been  scouted 
as  extensively  then  as  now,  Ray  would  have 
been  a  pro  and  a  high-ranking  one.  For  the 
guy  had  everything,  spirit,  ability  and  Intel- 
ligence. His  arm  was  exceptional.  He  could 
bring  heavy  wood  on  the  baU  for  a  short 
man. 

He  had  one  small  chance  for  a  pro  tryout, 
but  declined  because  an  older  friend,  who 
also  was  Invited,  thought  the  site  was  too 
di.stant  Offers  weren't  what  they  axe  today. 
He  w.ia  told  that  If  he  would  travel  to 
Durham.  N.C.,  he  would  receive  a  shot  on  the 
minor  league  team  there.  The  pay  was  $100 
a  month,  take  it  or  leave  it,  and  get  there  on 
your  own. 

As  he  grew  older.  It  was  natural  that  ho 
should  go  into  coaching.  He  turned  out  sev- 
eral strong  American  Legion  teams,  but  his 
bpst  records  were  compiled  at  the  helm  of 
Pa:  Clofli's  Brass  Rail  Restaurant  representa- 
tive cl'.ibs.  He  piloted  Brass  Rail  in  1949  to 
the  All-America  amateur  tournament 
ch.implonship  at  Johnst<.)wn,  Pa. 

Brass  Rail  lost  Its  first  game,  then  had  to 
win  six  straight  to  take  the  title  In  the 
double  elimination  competition. 

Washington.  DC.,  was  the  opponent  In  the 
finals.  Ray  was  hesitant  about  making  a 
pit<.-hing  choice.  In  a  masterful  stroke  of 
logic,  he  finally  put  It  up  to  the  men  who 
should  know— the  pitchers. 

He  polled  them  a  half-hour  before  game 
time.  One  fellow  thought  he  might  Uke  to 
try  It.  Another  wasn't  sure  whether  his  arm 
was  up  to  it. 

.^t  long  last,  he  came  to  brash  Al  Goerlach. 
Looking  Ray  straight  In  the  eye,  Al  said. 
"I'm  going  nine." 


"Tii.as   it."  said  Ray.     "You're   my   boy." 

Goerlachs  confident  acceptance  of  the  big 
assignment  seemed  to  Ignite  Brass  Rail.  The 
Pittafield  team  whacked  Washington  15  1 
for  the  crown. 

After  that.  Ray  played  a  key  role  in  Cl.-m 
Farrcil's  introduction  of  Little  Leag\ie  to  tlic 
area.  He  held  several  Little  League  admin- 
istrative posts,  and  he  gave  freely  of  his  iinie 
to  the  work. 

Even  in  his  final  illness,  ho  followed  bace- 
ball  clasely.  It  has  been  some  lime  since 
lie  attended  a  game,  but  he  road  avidly.  For 
!;e  always  said  that  while  he  could  tolerate 
basketball,  and  football,  these  games  were 
only  something  to  do  before  ;.nd  after  the 
baseball  sea.^on. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOU.CE  OP  REPRE.~ENT.\TIVE3 
Tuesday,  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  August  30  is^uc 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entith  d 
'Who's  to  Blame?" 

Who's  to   Blame? 

Since  no  one  publicly  profi-s.';es  any  liking 
for  inflation,  no  one  wants  to  be  tlanied  for 
it  Tlie  result  is  some  fairly  frantic  buck- 
passing  by  labor  leaders.  Federal  officials  and 
buslne.ssnipn. 

When  Prcsidont  John.son  mot  with  the 
press  the  other  day.  for  ex.ample,  he  .■=•  cmed 
to  see  Inflation  villains  almcst  everywhere 
except  in  his  own  admlni.str,ition.  Amoii'j; 
tliAn  were  union  offlcial.s:  The  administra- 
tion is  ■■hopeful."  he  said,  that  "wc  can  ap- 
peal to  those  who  set  stand.irds  on  wntres  to 
keep  their  w.trp  inrrca.";c.s  within  the  rea=o-n- 
able  bounds"  of  tncrea.ses  In  productivity. 

It's  certainly  true  that  wape  incrc-a.ses  put 
upward  pre.ssure  under  prices,  and  it  would 
be  nice  if  unions  wore  alw.f ys  re.i.'onable. 
But  the  nieciianics'  recent  rciU.sa!  to  end  the 
airlines  strike  until  thfv  got  a  boo.si  con.sldpr- 
ably  exceeding  the  one  arranged  by  the  White 
House  should  have  been  proof  that  unio:!s 
won't  always  listen  to  Washin!;t^>ii's  appcal.s. 
re.'isonable  or  otherwise. 

As  a  politician,  moreover,  the  Pre.^idor.l 
surely  realizes  that  union  otr.cials  have  po- 
litical problems  of  their  own.  Any  labor 
leader  who  tells  his  members  that,  in  ilic 
national  Interest,  they  must  cheerfully  watch 
inflatlor  nibble  away  at  their  paychecks  sim- 
ply isn't  likely  to  be  a  labor  leader  very  lor.g. 

In  any  case,  the  iniloiis  have  Wa.thlnitton's 
word  for  it  that  they  are  by  no  means  the 
only  inflation  culprits.  For  instance,  there 
are  the  bankers,  who  keep  pumping  up  bank 
credit  by  making  loans  to  their  cu.'^tijniors. 
Tlie  President  passed  the  buck  to  them,  too; 
the  banks,  he  said,  should  "not  make  loans 
unless  the  loan  had  demonstrable  public 
interest." 

This  conjures  up  a  rather  strange  bankor- 
cu,stomer  confroni.ition.  "You're  a  fine  fel- 
low," says  the  banker,  "and  your  credit  rating 
Is  dandy.  But  toll  me.  Just  how  will  a  niort- 
g.oge  loivii  en  this  snlit-level  ranch  house  ad- 
vance the  general  public  Interesf^" 

Bankers  perhaps  may  be  e.xcused  if  they 
regard  this  sort  of  thing  as,  to  put  It  mildly, 
somewhat  unrealistic.  It's  possible  that  the 
Administration  and  the  unions  also  may  have 
their  doubts,  since  they  appear  to  be  trying 
to  put  most   of   the  bhame  for  Inflation  on 
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businessmen  generally.  OfBcials  hope,  the 
President  said,  for  "self-restr.alnt"  on  the  part 
of  those  who  manage  profit-making  busl- 
Desscs. 

There  is  a  sort  of  logic  In  this:  Prices 
cant  go  up  unless  someone  raises  them. 
Furthemiore.  the  union.s  argtie,  profits  have 
ri^en  a  lot  faster  than  wages  In  the  yejirs 
since  19G0.  In  tlielr  view,  this  Is  nroof  posi- 
tive that  the  chief  Inflation  cause  is  the  al- 
leecd  greed  of  businessmen. 

It  will  no  doubt  ci'nic  a.-  a  surprise  to  some 
cc'inpanles  that  profits  are  not  supixjsed  to 
get  out  of  step  with  pay.  In  the  igso's.  most 
of  them  painfully  recall,  profits  ac'turUly  fell 
while  wiotcs  wended  their  way  ever  upward. 
Where  wore  Uie  union  pl.unts  then  about  the 
plight  of  the  poor  CA'rjj.irations'? 

Biu=ine.s.-,nun  can  ixiint  out  th.at  a  portiion 
of  the  recent  protits  has  gone  to  repay  in- 
vestors, many  of  them  small  ones,  for  as- 
suming precisely  that  risk— that  profits 
won't  keep  p.ace  with  w:w?os  or  anything  else. 
Mr,f,t  of  the  remainder  has  gone'  back  into 
busincs.ses.  to  make  them  more  e'Scicnt,  cap- 
able of  absorbing  wage  toosts  without  equiv- 
alent price  increases. 

Memlx'rs  of  the  general  public,  if  thev 
try  to  ligtire  out  who  really  Is  to  blame  for 
inflation,  m;iy  find  all  this  a  little  puzzling. 
They  may  even  conclude  that  labor  unions, 
bankers  and  businessmen  are  all  at  fault! 
and  to  some  extent  they  would  be  right. 

If  they  cftrry  their  thinking  a  bit  'farther, 
though,  they  perhaps  will  wonder  whether 
prices  actually  could  be  rising  so  much  if  the 
supply  of  money  for  years  hadn't  been  grow- 
ing la^t^^T  Uian  the  quantity  of  things  money 
wiU  buy.  And  neither  lalx)r  unions  nor 
businessmen  ncr  bankers  alone  can  create 
money:  there  the  Government  Itself  is  in 
control. 

Or,  rather,  the  Government  for  a  long  time 
has  appeared  to  be  a  bit  out  of  control,  in- 
flating the  money  supply  by  living  beyond  Its 
Income  and  keeping  credit  ultra-easy.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System,  more  or  less  against 
the  wishes  of  the  rest  of  Washington,  now  Is 
tightening  credit  but  the  Administration, 
aided  and  even  outdone  by  Congress,  goes 
right  on  siK^nding  merrily  away. 

It's  pretty  e:\sy.  In  sum.  to  figure  where 
the  buck-ixucsing  ought  to  st<jp.  And  unless 
someone  there  starts  showing  some  of  the 
restraint  now  being  urged  on  evervone  else 
the  public's  buck  evenluallv  may  not  be 
■worth  enough  to  worry  about. 
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President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  29,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERAIAN.  Mr.  SpeaJcer  the 
New  York  yearly  meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friend.^^— Quakers— has  its 
meeting  place  at  15  Rutherford  Place  at 
the  edge  of  my  congressional  district  at 
16th  Street,  east  of  Tliird  Avenue. 

This  Quaker  group  comprises  72  meet- 
ings— or  congregations — in  New  York 
State,  northern  New  Jersey,  and  south- 
ern Connecticut,  and  claims  a  total  mem- 
beislilpof  6,795. 

It  is  not  in  numbers  but  in  friendship 
graciousness,  and  humility  that  the 
Quakers  have  made  their  mark  upon  our 
society. 


They  are  peacemakers  who  pi-acuce 
pacifism  in  a  world  that,  unfonunutelv. 
never  seems  to  be  at  peace,  but  thev  set 
a  standard  which  hopefully  somedav  will 
be  accepted  throughout  the  world. "  And 
so,  even  if  we  may  dLsanrce  with  them  in 
any  specific  situation,  ^e  may  trust  their 
motives. 

Currently,  in  the  tradition  of  Friends. 
but  in  keeping  also  with  the  hiplier  moral' 
leadership  of  a  Judeo-Christian  henuitic, 
wliieh  is  "If  thine  enem>-  hunger,  feed 
him,"  they  Iiave  written  to  the  President 
to  a.sk  hi.s  help  in  what  thry  regard  as  an 
liumanltarian  effort. 

A.S  my  coileapuci  jwiider  the  fjue.stion 
of  future  regulations  in  this  field,  it  would 
be  well  to  know  that  there  is  already 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  Is 
not  only  those  who  oppo.'-c  us,  who  may 
be  ,<5ub.ject  to  It. 

Their  letter  to  the  President  follows: 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
RELloiofS  Society  (..f  Friends. 

Ncu:  York.  .V,y,,  Aiirr..ft  22.  196C. 

T1:C  PHL.SIDI..NT, 

The  White  lioii.'ip, 
Wa.shinr/ton,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  TJie  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  meeting  In  session  July  2:j-2fi,  19GG, 
Silver  Bay.  New  York,  has  resolved  to  send 
shipments  of  medical  relief  supplies  to  the 
R«d  Cross  Societies  of  Nonh  Vietnam.  South 
Vietnam  and  the  NaUonal  Liberation  Front 
We  have  been  moved  to  take  this  action  out 
of  FViends  historic  concern  to  extend  human- 
itarian relief  to  all  victims  of  war  and  vio- 
lence U-respective  of  Uicir  political  or  reli- 
gious persuasions. 

In  recent  months  Individual  Friends. 
Friends  Meetings  and  Agencies  have  under- 
taken to  open  channels  for  the  transmission 
of  relief  material  to  war  victims  In  all  part5 
of  Vietnam.  Friends  have  now  succeeded  In 
establishing  such  rehef  operations  In  South 
Vietnam,  through  the  good  au.«pires  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

However,  similar  efforts  to  extend  humani- 
tarian relief  to  the  suffering  peoples  of  North 
Vietnam  have  encountered  considerable  diffi- 
culty. Friends  seeking  to  mail  GIFT  parcels 
of  humanitarian  relief  to  the  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties of  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  have  experi- 
enced a  wide  variety  of  responses  from  local 
postal  clerks  ranging  from  Irate  rejection  to 
routine  acceptance.  A  visit  and  Interview 
with  Commerce  Departmental  officials  in 
Washington,  DC.  revealed  that  those  parcels 
addressed  to  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  North 
Vietnam  had  in  all  probability  been  confis- 
cated by  Posual  or  Customs  Authorities  with- 
out notification  to  the  senders. 

Despite  such  difficulties,  some  of  our  mem- 
bers have  succeeded  in  sending  UJkon  relief 
packages  through  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
Red  Cross  Society  with  the  a.ssistance  of 
Canadian  Friends,  Indeed,  replies  have  now 
been  received  f.-om  the  Red  Cro.ss  in  Hanoi 
and  Friends  In  Canada  verifying  the  existence 
of  this  channel  for  extending  medical  relief 
to  people  living  In  North  Vietnam.  No  reply 
has  yet  been  received  from  the  Red  C-o^";  c^- 
clety  in  Saigon. 

Tliese  developments,  coupled  with  the 
spirahng  violence  of  the  war  and  the  ever- 
increasing  burden  cf  liuman  suH'erine  have 
moved  our  Yearly  Meetinc  to  uake  corporate 
action  in  following  up  Friends  earlier  token 
shipments  with  more  substantial  amounts  of 
humanitarian  relief.  We  realize,  of  couree, 
that  all  such  shlpment.s— token  or  other- 
wise— are  in  violation  of  existing  Federal  reg- 
ulations and  do  very  much  regret  the  appar- 
ent necessity  of  having  to  choose  between 
observing  the  laws  of  our  land  and  remain- 
ing faithful  to  our  religious  convictions.    In- 


ci  'eo  wo  are  hop'lul  that  the  communication 
o.  our  moral  dilemma  in  this  matter  may  en- 
cour:.ve  you  and  other  governmental  offi. 
el:,.^  lo  review  the  moral  basis  and  authority 


ol  such  ro.'.trjctions  on  humanitarian  relief 
looking   toward    their  modification 

Tlie  n.articular  regulation  in  que&i.on  (VS 
Code  ol  Federal  Regulations.  Title  15  Chap- 
ter m.  Section  37121)  is  one  which  specifi- 
cally forbids  the  sending  of  "Gift  p.arcels 
addressed  to  an  Individual  or  to  a  religious 
charitable  or  educational  organization  lo- 
cated in  .  .  .  Communist  China,  North 
Korea  or  the  Communist -controlled  area  of 
Vietnam  ...  if  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine that  such  exijort  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  milltarv  or  economic 
potential  of  such  nation  or  nations  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  State*  " 
(50  U.SC.A.  Sec.  2023)  We  presume  it  is 
pursuant  to  this  regulation  that  Postal  Reg- 
ulations have  been  Lssued  forbidding  the 
transmittal  of  packages  to  North  Vietn,am  or 
the  National  Liberation  Front  without  a 
sjiecial  license  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Before  making  further  maihngs.  we 
intend  to  seek  such  a  license. 

Friends  can  appreciate  the  pressure  under 
which  you  and  other  Administration  ofUcials 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  this  war  must 
be  operating.  We  can  understand  our  gov- 
ernment's lepitimat*  concern  as  to  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  the  contents  of  any 
parcels  sent  to  Vietnam  by  Americai  citize-is 
and  are  quite  prept^ed  to  cooperate  with  anv 
reasonable  procedures  the  government  might 
establish  for  verifying  the  humaniiariau 
cliaracter  of  these  parcels. 

We  cannot,  however,  believe  that  humani- 
tarian relief  as  such  will  ever  prove  "detr'- 
mental  to  the  national  securitv  and  welfare 
of  the  United  States."  Indeed",  we  are  con- 
vinced such  demonstrations  of  humanitar- 
ian relief  and  regard  for  people  In  need  a^e 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  American  and 
Judeo-Christian  heritage. 

Still,  however  the  present  administration 
may  feel  obliged  to  Interpret  and  pursue 
the  national  Interest,  we  cannot  for  our  part 
permit  such  national  restrictions  to  compel 
our  estrangement  from  human  need  or  in- 
timidate us  from  fulfilling  our  respon'=ibi'- 
Itles  as  children  of  God.  So  long  a*  violence 
continues  and  people  are  brutalized.  Friends 
will  continue  to  make  everv  effort  to  reacJi 
out,  communicate  and  extend  relief  to  all 
who  suffer  the  tragic  and  Inhuman  conse- 
quences of  war. 

Today,  as  we  act  to  extend  relief  to  all  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
possibility  that  non-Communist  South"  Viet- 
namese. Just  as  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese, may  use  our  relief  in  some  measure 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  some  who  will  Join 
or  rejoin  the  battle  to  kill,  torture  and 
terrorize  their  fellow  man.  Nevertheless 
we  feel  bound  to  uphold  our  religious  con- 
viction historically  shared  with  members  of 
the  medical  profession  the  world  over— that 
we  cannot  make  our  reverence  for  life  con- 
ditional upon  the  ultimate  use  which  he  who 
l£   healed   may  choose   to   make  of   It. 

Tliese  then,  Mr,  President,  are  seve.-.v.  of 
the  many  dimensions  of  our  present  dilemma 
as  responsible  citizens  and  children  of  God 
In  sharing  them  with  you,  we  have  hoped 
that  some  way  might  be  found  to  modify 
those  regulations  which  now  declare  some 
members  of  the  human  family  out  of  bounds 
to  humanitarian  relief.  We  would  hope  that 
you  might  take  leadership  in  stopping  the 
spiral  of  Indiscriminate  violence  while  ojien- 
Ing  channels  for  unrestricted  relief — that 
the  humanity  of  this  great  nation  might  not 
be  lost  In  the  heat  of  battle. 

Our  prayers  are  with  vou  as  you  ponder 
such  decisions. 

Lee  Sttrn, 
Chairman.  Peace  in  Vietnam  Committee, 
New  York  Ycarli/  Meeting. 
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A  Giuiton,  Iowa,  Housewife  Replies  to 
the  Tired  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA         ' 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
had  occasion  to  read  a  widely  reprinted 
editorial  entitled  'A  Tired  American 
Oets  Angry,"  In  which  the  author  ex- 
presses his  frustration  with  many  of  our 
current  problems. 

The  editorial,  however,  does  not  offer 
any  constructive  solutions,  which  is  the 
logical  way  to  deal  with  problems.  I  do 
not  think  "A  Tired  American"  has  con- 
tributed much  to  public  enlightenment 
and,  very  frankly,  I  am  getting  a  little 
tired  of  seeing  It  reprinted. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  that  tiie  Char- 
lton Leader  of  Chariton,  Iowa,  decided 
to  carry  In  its  August  23,  1966,  issue  a 
refreshing  editorial  enUtled  'A  Tired 
Housewife  Gets  Angry  With  a  Tired 
American  Who  Is  Angry  and  Tired  of 
Almost  Everything." 

The  editorial  was  written  by  Mrs.  Art 
Krantz.  a  Chariton  housewife  who  is 
tired  of  the  old  in  spirit,  tired  of  moan- 
ers and  groaners  and  tired  of  the  Tired 
American.    I  share  her  weariness. 

As  Mrs.  Krantz  points  out.  things  are 
hardly  as  somber  as  "A  Tired  Ameri- 
can" would  have  one  believe.  And  I  also 
agree  with  her  suggestion  that  there  are 
better  ways  to  show  thankfulness  for 
being  an  American  citizen  than  writing 
complaining,    unconstructive   editorials. 

Mrs.  Krantz  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
writing  her  reply  to  "A  Tire4  American." 
and  the  Charlton  Leader  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  publishing  it.     The  editorial  • 
follows : 
A    TtMB)    HovsKvnrt    Gets    Angrt    With    a 

Too)  American  Who  Is  Angrt  .\r;D  T^rh> 

OF    AlJ<09r    EVEKTTHINO 

(EorroR's  Nott:.— Tlie  Charlton  I  eader  lajBt 
week  chanced  to  reprint  aji  editorial  from  a 
Luveme,  Minn.,  newspaper  which  has  been 
receiving  wide  publication  In  the  American 
pree*.  TlUed  "A  Tired  Americm  Oets  An- 
gry," the  editorial  expresKee  exasperation 
with  a  long  lUt  of  national  Uls  ) 

(Mrs.  Art  Krantz  of  Charlton  tiikes  ex- 
ception to  the  Mlnnesotana'  thoughts  and 
has  a  rebuttal.  We  offer  our  editorial  col- 
umn to  her  today  and  SMgyest  that  perhans 
Mrs.  Krantz's  "editorlar'  should  enjoy  the 
publicity  and  glory  which  has  accompanied 
the  "Angry"  effort  from  the  other  side.) 

I  am  tired,  first  of  all,  with  the  misuse  of 
the  phrase  the  "Ugly  American  "  Has  Mr. 
Alan  C.  Mcintosh  ever  read  the  b"-))!?  For 
shame.     A  publisher  too.     The  iiglv  .\mcr!cnn 


suspecting  re.iders    wade   through   In   hopea 
for  some  insight  and  §ruldance  Into  the  very 

I  problen^s  he  borlngly  enumerates.  Thla  la 
heresy  when  printed  as  an  editorial  com- 
ment. A  newspapemK\n  should  be  the  last 
to  throw  up  his  har.ds  In  dLsm.T,y.     How  dare 

I     he.   in  a  position  of  leadership.   Imply  that 

I     there  is  no  hope. 

I  am  tired  of  the  moaners  and  prrr^uiers 
who  see  and  hear  nothing  but  the  com- 
plaincrs  here  and  abroad.  (M.iybe  there  is 
a  feeling  of  kinship  )  The  Na-ssers  and  De 
G:'.ulles  and  other  critics  will  ever  be  with 
us — or  we  might  be  unbearable.  In  .-iplte  of 
many  serious  mistakes  in  foreign  aid  and 
policy,  more  countries  are  successfully  stand- 
ing on  their  o\m  now  than  ever  dreamed 
of  when  World  War  II  ended.  There  has 
been  no  World  War  III.  though  it  has  been 
a  stormy  twenty-five  years,  and  communism 
has  not  prevalletl 

I  am  tired  of  a  mnn  or  woman  in  a 
privileged  position  who  tells  the  youth  of  this 
country  that  long-h.iired  boys'  and  short- 
haired  girls  represent  the  new  inunorality 
and  that  old-fashioned  virtues  are  associ- 
ated with  the  crew  cut  and  shoulder-length 
bob.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  morality  of 
the  youth?  I'm  afraid  It  U  the  Tired  Amer- 
ican. And  if  he  refuses  to  try  to  understand 
the  changes  that  are  taking  pl.ace,  then  the 
youth  are  on  their  own.  with  only  the  Isms  to 
guide  them. 

I  am  tiled  of  the  Tired  American  who  has 
no  patience  with  dlssentlon  In  our  govern- 
ment or  for  difference  of  opinion  on  what 
constitutes  good  literature  and  enterUln- 
nient.  Yet  he  applauds  democracy  and 
capitalism  which  respect  Individual  riglits 
and  initiative.  He  should  know  there  are 
strong  facts  in  opposing  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
as  well  as  favoring  It.  I  don't  care  for  Lenny 
Bruce  and  Norman  Mailer  either  but  an  edi- 
torial Into  the  reasons  would  be  more  en- 
lightening to  the  public  than  another 
complaint, 

Bvit  Mr.  Mcintosh  ha-s  chosen  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  complainers,  and  there  will 
be  many  to  applaud  him.  He  chooses  to 
call  to  him  all  those  who  fret  a  lump  In  their 
throats  when  they  hear  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner'  or  hold  back  a  tear  when  Old  Glory 
reaches  to  top  of  the  flag  pole.  I  too  get 
emotional  about  my  country  and  Its  Hag  and 
m.usic  that  represent  It.  But  I  don't  bemoan 
every  course  this  country  has  Uiken  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  Negro  who  dares  to 
stand  in  the  face  of  hatred  or  the  Ugly  Amer- 
icari  who  represents  otu-  best  abroad— 
v.'hether  in  the  P«tce  Corp  or  as  a  tourist— or 
the  parents  who  strive  to  understand  and 
guide  their  children,  all  ore  doing  more  to 
show  thankfulness  for  being  born  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  in  a  nation  under  Crod.  with 
mercy  Bnd  Justice  for  aU,  than  aU  tlie  Mr. 
Mclntosh-type  editorials— even  If  they  reach 
one  billion  prinMn^s. 


Aufnst  00,  19GG 


has  the  symbdltof  truth  amonj;  the  siiper- 
Titreal  and  mercenary  leaders  in 


flclal,  hypocri  ^   _ 

Viet    Nam — American.    French     and     'Viet- 
namese. 

I  am  al.^o  tired  of  the  old  in  spirit  who 
are  only  tired  because  of  all  the  troubles 
In  the  world — pickets,  strikes,  welfare,  civil 
rights  demonstrations,  bigots,  and  greed. 
These  problems  are  f.s  old  as  time  ?.r.A  ,^s 
new  as  America.  Why  is  he.  a  np'A-«paper- 
man,  not  moved  to  action,  or  at  Itii.>t  com- 
passion, by  the  troubled  hearts  and  situa- 
tions that  lead  to  unrest?  No.  ln.«-x"ad  he 
wTltes  a  long,  long   lidt   of  gripes   that   un- 


Crackdown  on  De  Gaulle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  August  30. 1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
combination  of  great  concern  being  man- 
ifested in  our  newspapers  concerning 
the  problem  of  French  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle.  I  am  receivine  extensive 
correspondence  on  this  subject. 

As  a  veteran  and  with  the  American 
Le'?ion  here  in  Washington  for  their  an- 
nual convention  and  remembering  the 


sacrifices  of  our  men  In  two  World  Wars, 
I  think  It  Is  time  we  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  State  Department  the  nec- 
essity of  Immediately  requiring  FYance 
to  make  payment  on  her  debt  to  the 
United  States. 

I  quote  an  editorial  from  tlie  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  August  24.  19'36: 
Ca.^cKDOWN  ON  De  G.\vu.e 
(By  Lyle  Wilson) 

A  dixent  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people  requires  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Uie  United  States  speak  up  In  re- 
sponse to  the  insu3erahle  indignities  heaped 
ui)on  Americans  by  French  President  Charles 
Ue  Gaulle. 

Tlie  Un.iU'd  Slaws  should  sjxak  up  to  Ocn. 
de  Gaulle  in  the  langu  ige  of  money.  71iat  is 
a  language  all  Frenchmen  understand.  While 
De  Gaulle  is  ordering  the  United  States  and 
NATO  off  the  premises,  he  .should  be  re- 
minded that  Prance  is  greatly  in  debt  to  tiie 
United  States  in  money  and  in  blood.  Ameri- 
can casualties  on  FVench  .soil  in  two  wo: "  1 
wars  surely  have  more  Uaan  repaid  the  US. 
debt  to  France  for  aid  against  the  British 
in  the  American  Revolution.  Franco  aided 
tile  colonies  then  bccatise  Englfind  also  was 
the  enemy  of  France.  American  sr)iuiers 
fought  and  died  on  French  soil  in  two  world 
wars  because  Germany  also  w.'us  the  enemy 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Gen.  de  Gaulle  no'A'  abuses  the  privilci^o  of 
dib.igreement  among  allies.  He  ig-norcs  the 
claim  of  the  common  intere.'st.  This  poni- 
poiis  man  should  Ise  reminded  that  France  .s 
on  the  US.  Tre.isury  Ixxiks  tor  massive  World 
War  I  dollar  inde'otedness.  Unpaid  Interest 
and  principal  of  this  French  debt  amount 
now  to  appro.xiniately  $4.7  billion. 

Gen.  de  Gaulle's  conduct,  warranto  re- 
opening of  debt  negotiations  with  a  demand 
that  France  pay  up.  France  would  not  pav, 
of  course.  It  is  not  likely  that  France  would 
consent  even  to  discuss  the  debt  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

But  the  demand  for  pajment  should  be 
m.ade  and  it  should  be  repeated  every  day — 
iji  the  United  Nations,  at  presidential  news 
conferencse  and  in  the  debate  of  Congres.^. 
There  r^hould  be  a  persistent  hara.s.nment  of 
this  Frenchman,  who  is  so  remarkable  for 
his  lofty  disregard  of  American  rights,  Amer- 
ican interests  and  American  feelings. 

France  Is  not  the  largest  World  War  I 
debtor.  Great  Britain's  deiaulted  WW  I  debt 
to  the  United  States  is  close  to  $7  billion. 
But  the  British  have  been  loyal  friends  and 
allies  even  tho  UnfKtveri.-i-hed,  all  but  inter- 
nationally bankrupt.  France,  on  the  con- 
tr:u7,  is  rich  again.  French  gold  holdm-rs 
are  second  only  to  those  of  the  United  State.  . 
France  has  accnmulated  these  billions  in 
bullion  by  draining  away  the  U.S.  gold  re- 
serves in  Fort  Knox.  Ky.  France  acciiiiiulates 
vast  sums  in  U.S.  dollars  in  tlie  process  of 
international  trade.  American  toiiri.=;ts  leave 
railliona  of  dollars  In  France  each  year. 
American  tourist.s  should  twyeott  the  France 
of  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Foreiirn  aid  to  France  has  been  another 
source  of  dollars.  Prom  July  1,  1045,  thru 
June  30,  1965,  Prance  received  more  than 
$9  4  billion  in  aid.  In  that  same  pcricxi. 
Prance  exchan^scd  U.S.  dollars  for  i-2r,  billion 
in  gold  siphoned  out  of  Fort  Kno.v.  Other 
np.Hons  ,-ilfTO  tap  U.S.  cold  stocks  w:th  U.S. 
dollars  but  Prance  is  by  far  the  largest 
operator. 

U.S.  gold  stocks  have  been  reduced  to 
$13.3  billion  from  $20.5  billion  held  when 
World  Vv'ar  II  ended.  Foreign  claim.s  against 
that  gold  represented  by  foreign-held  U.S. 
dollars  amotmt  today  to  $29  bilhon.  Tlie 
United  statics,  therefore,  cannot  honor  its 
j-old  indebtedness. 

France  has  risen  from  the  war's  wreckage, 
left  by  a  president  deludc-d  by  imaginutcd 
grandeur.  Persons  sufTcring  delusions  of 
grandeur  m.ike  rough  payments.  The  United 
Stales  should  play  rough  in  return. 
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U.S.  Territorial  Possessions  in  Danger 

_   EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PFN.NSYLV.\NI.\ 
IN  THF:  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'5ENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  in  the  Record  of 
July  12.  1966,  under  the  title  of  "Puerto 
Rico:  Goal  for  'War  of  National  Libera- 
tion,' "  I  strcs.sed  that  the  purix>.'=e  of 
such  war  is  not  liberation  but  en.slave- 
meut  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat, which  means  under  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Moreover,  a  "war  of  lib- 
eration" In  Puerto  Rico  would  be  a  major 
step  In  the  advancement  of  the  long 
range  plan  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist revolutionary  conspiracy  to  trans- 
form the  strategic  Caribbean  Into  a  Red 
lake;  and  in  this  program,  wresting  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the 
United  States  has  long  been,  and  still  is. 
a  principal  objective. 

The  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  territory 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  not  the  only  U.S.  dependencies  for 
the  security  of  which  we  must  be  alert. 
Others  Include  Guam  and  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guantanamo,  and  the 
Trust  Territories  in  the  Pacific. 

A  most  illuminating  ncwsstory  on  the 
current  dangers  to  our  dependencies  by 
Elizabeth  Cliurchill  Brown  was  published 
In  July  6,  1963,  issue  of  the  Union-Leader. 
The  distinguished  widow  of  the  Inter- 
nationally famous  publicist,  Constantlne 
Brown,  she  gives  some  very  pertinent  and 
most  timely  Information  supplementing 
and  confirming  that  in  my  July  12  state- 
ment. 

As  regards  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  I  would  ln\1te 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  especially 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  the  fact  that 
oGiclJils  of  the  Panamanian  Goven-uncnt 
constantly  make  atrocious  public  charges 
ar;alnst  the  United  States,  and  have  done 
this  despite  the  cuirent  ncsotiations  for 
new  canal  treaties. 

Do  our  responsible  officials  ever  make 
public  replies  to  such  charges?  They  do 
not;  and  by  their  silence  have  led  many 
to  believe  that  such  Panamanian  radical 
charges  are  well  founded.  Expressly  Is 
this  true  as  regards  other  nations  of  the 
world  which  accept  the  imanswered  al- 
legations as  being  statements  of  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a,sk  why  Is  it  that  our 
responsible  olBcials  have  so  long  re- 
mained quiet  in  these  regards?  It  would 
appear  that  tlicy  approve  the  undermin- 
ing processes  by  which  the  indispensable 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  the 
canal  enteiprise  Is  being  liquidated. 

Certainly,  these  officials  know  that  the 
present  Is  an  age  of  propaganda  more 
effective  and  universal  than  at  any  time 
in  history.  Yet  they  are  absolutely  silent 
and  unresponsive  when  vile,  malicious, 
and  communistic  revolutionaiy  declara- 
tions against  the  United  States  are  made 
by  Panamanian  officials  in  international 
meetings.  Apparently  they  are  willing 
for  the  world  at  large  to  form  judgments 
based  on  such  vicious  Indictments  of  the 
integrity  of  our  Nation  on  vital  cana' 
questions. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  such  failures  to  def<?nd 
our  national  integrity  subjects  our  re- 
sponsible officials  to  proper  and  severe 
criticism. 

The  indicated  news  story  follows: 
I  Prom  the  M;inchester  (N.H  i   Union  Leader. 
July  6,  19661 
U.S.  "Colonies"  in  Dancer 
(By  Elizabeth  Churchill  Brown) 
W,\sm.sGroN,  July  6. — Tlie  fir;  t  perk  in  the 
revolutionary  cofTee  pet   has  been   heard   In 
tlie  United  St.itc^  coKimonv.eali.h  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  core  of  the  budding  revolr.tion  Is  the 
Ca.stro-oricnted  Puerto  Rican  Independence 
Movement  ( .MPI )  .  During  the  Central  Amer- 
ican and  Caribbean  games  recently  held  at 
.•■-an  Juan  the  group  openly  bared" its  tecih 
f<'r  the  first  time  when  it  cheeretl  the  357- 
r.Kui  athletic  team  from  Communist  Cuba 
\<h'Ae  at  the  same  Ume  displaving  banners 
welcoming  the  Cuban  delegation. 

The  MFI  accuses  the  United  States  of 
treating  Puerto  Rico  as  a  colonv.  and  are 
dem.andmg  independence  for  the  Island. 
Puerto  Rlcau  authorities  are  beginning  to 
worry  that  the  MPI  may  soon  mount  a  cam- 
paign of  violence. 

Although  m  numbers  the  group  Is  consi- 
dered negligible,  numbers  have  never  counted 
when  It  comes  to  revolutions;  600  men  led 
by  Lcnln  took  over  Russia;  Castro  began  with 
only  82. 

Anti-colonialism  Is  a  long-time  Commu- 
nist hne,  and  It  w:vs  particularly  and  re- 
peatedly emphasized  In  the  1960  Mcvscow 
statement  of  81  parties.  A  random  example 
is  the  foliowing;  "In  the  condiUons  of  peace 
lul  co-existence,  favorable  opportunities  are 
created  for  developing  the  class  struggle  In 
capitali.'^t  countries  and  the  national-libera- 
tion movement  of  people  of  colonial  and  de- 
pendent countries." 

Americans  smugly  believe  thev  are  not  a 
colonial  empire,  but  the  Joker  In  the  above 
quoto  Is  "dependent  countries."  Our  "de- 
pendent countries  are  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Gtiam 
several  ishuids  In  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
trust- territory  Islands  In  the  Pacific.  The 
latter  are  the  Carolines  and  the  Marshalls. 

Tlie  Communists  intend  by  either  legal  or 
Illegal  means  to  detach  all  of  these  from  the 
United  States,  and  Puerto  Rico,  as  of  the 
moment,  appears  to  head  the  list.  The  loss 
of  any  one  of  them  would  be  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  security. 

The  trust-territory  Islands  once  belonged 
to  J.apan  and  from  there  was  launched  the 
Japanese  atUvck  on  Peal  Harbor.  After 
hard-fought  battles  they  were  won  by  the 
United  .States.  In  1947  they  were  placed  un- 
der the  trusteeship  of  the  United  Nations. 
Tliey  are  now  admimstered  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior,  and  periodically  in- 
spected by  UN  missions. 

In  1964  the  UN  Subcommittee  on  Colonial- 
ism urged  the  United  States  to  tr.ke  "lugent 
and  adequate  measures"  to  give  Independ- 
ence to  Guam.  Guam  Is  the  largest  of  the 
Mananas  Islands,  and  it  happens  to  be  the 
priucip.al  Pacific  base  of  the  USAP  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

Another  "dependent  ccuntrv"  under  UN 
consideration  is  a  little-known  Island.  Mi- 
cronesia, with  a  few  thou.=and  Inhabitants 
of  mixed  stock.  It  was  also  in  1964  when 
the  UN  Trusteeship  Council  Issued  a  report 
which  said  that:  "The  territory  is  reaching 
the  point  of  political  breakthrough:  and  this 
makes  it  possible  to  face  up  to  the  question 
of  the  self-determination  of  Micronesia  as  a 
real  rather  than  a  hypothetical  issue." 

As  for  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama  is  presentlv  being 
drafted  in  Washington  brought  abotu  by  the 
Communist-inspired  rcvolutionarv  explo- 
sions there  in  recent  years. 

Communists  are  past  masters  at  working 
their  Ideas,  in  the  guise  of  ideals,  into  the 
minds  of  others.     In  Puerto  Rico  the  MPI 


Ls  depending  on  non-Comniunists  such  as 
students  from  tJie  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
called  the  FUPI.  as  well  as  others  favorin? 
independence,  to  bring  down  the  American 
commonwealth.  In  the  f.-Ul  the  Puerto 
Ricans  will  vote  on  their  status— to  be  an 
independent  nation,  a  state,  or  to  continue 
as  a  commonwealth.  It  is  feared  that  at 
that  time  the  MPI  will  do  more  than  ba'e 
its  teeth. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  sec- 
ond in  command  of  the  MIP.  Norman  Pietrl 
C.isteilon,  renre.'-ented  that  group  at  the  "iVi- 
Contmentvil  Conference  in  Havana  laM  Jan- 
uary where  plans  were  made  for  exporting 
instirrection  both  in  North  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Tlie  MPI  Is  already  receiving  cash  and 
explosives  from  outside,  and  much  from 
New  "i'ork. 

Colonialism  h.as  become  a  dirty  word  in 
America,  but  we  had  better  look  to  our  own 
interests  in  this  matter. 


President  Lands  Couple  With  Five  Sons 
in  Marines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
oft^n  we  do  not  hear  of  the  splendid 
American  family,  the  one  that  makes 
such  contributions  and  personal  sacri- 
fices for  the  well-being  of  all  of  us.  and  I 
I  would  therefore  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heno"  J.  Hoffman,  92  Bingham  Avenue. 
Rum.son,  N.J.,  who  have  five  sons  seiT- 
Ing  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoffman  have  received 
letters  from  the  President  of  the  United 
suites  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  expressing  their  apprecia- 
tion  of   the  lo.valty   and   pQtrioti.'^m   of 
their  sons  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  indeed  all  of  the  citizens 
of  the  free  world  share  the  appreciation 
and  pride  for  the  devoted  service  to  tlieir 
counti-y    exemplified    by    the    Hoffman 
family.     I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  m  the  Augu-^t  26. 
1966,  edition  of  the  AsbuiT  Park  Press, 
A.ibury  Park.  N  J.,  setting  forth  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters  from  President  John- 
■•^on  and  Governor  Hughes  to  M.--    and 
Mrs.  Hoffman,  as  follows: 
Presidfnt  Lauds  Cotjple  Wfth  Fivi  =o.\s  m 
Marines 
RtJMso.v.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Hoffman, 
92  Bingham  Ave  .  who  have  five  sons  on  ac- 
tive duty  In  the  Marine  Corps,  received  yes- 
terday a  letter  of  congratulation,  praise,  "and 
appreciation  from  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

"it  came  In  the  morning  mall,"  Mrs  Hoff- 
man   sTtid,    "and    when    I    opened    It    I    was 

thrilled.      It    is    certainly    something    to    be 
proud  of." 

The    President's   letter   reads: 

"I  learned  only  recently  that  yours  Is  the 
only  family  with  five  sons  currently  on  ac- 
tive duty  In  any  of  the  military  services, 
an  experience  unprecedented  in  the  United 
States  military  corj^. 

"I  am  deeply  impressed  by  this  record. 

"As  you  may  know,  each  day  I  receive 
reports  which  indicate  the  bravery  of  our 
.servicemen  and  which  make  me  realize  even 
more  the  m.agnittide  of  our  debt  to  them. 
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mure  me  magnitude  of  our  debt  to  them. 
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••This  certainly  applies  to  your  fine  soixs. 
who  Individually  axid  collectively  have  de- 
monstrated the  highest  degree  of  loyalty 
and  dedication. 

"But  Just  aa  I  am  proud  of  them.  I  also 
want  to  commend  you  for  Imparting  to  them 
a  deep  sense  of  patriotism  and  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  of  cmzeu- 
ship 

"As  long  as  we  have  families  such  as  the 
HofTmans.  I  have  i)ot  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  liberty  this  nation  has  enjoyed  for  al- 
most 200  years  will  continue  to  be  a  birth- 
right  for   future   generations   of   Americans. 

'•I  wish  yc»u  would  express  to  each  of  your 
sona  my  appreciation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
entire  country,  for  the  contribution  they  are 
msiking  to  the  cause  of  free  men  everywhere. 

•'Mrs.  Johnson  Joins  me  in  e.xtendmg  best 
wlshea  to  all  the  members  of  your  courage- 
ous and  devoted  family." 

The  Hoffmans  said  they  plan  to  frame  the 
letter  and  han?  it  i^ex"  to  pii;'';r'>s  (f  tlio 
bojrs  in  the  sitting  room  of  their  home 
They  will  send  photocopies  to  their  son.?. 

The  couple  also  received  a  brief  mess.ige 
from    Gov.   Richard   J.   Huglies    yp.ste.'day 

The  sons  are: 

George.  28,  who  enllstend  In  1957.  and  i.s 
now  a  lieutenant  and  head  meteorologist  at 
the  Cherry  Point.  N.C.,  Marine  Base. 

Henry.  25.  a  staff  sergeant.  Is  stationed  at  a 
dejKit  In  Garden  Citv,  N.  Y.  He  eiiii.sted  :a 
1958. 

Walter.  23,  Is  a  corporal  atiaehed  to  the 
U3.  embass'  guard  In  Athens.  He  enlLtrd 
In  1962. 

Robert.  22.  a  corf>oral,  enlisted  In  1964  and 
U  en  route  to  Vfit  Nam  with  a  Marine  air 
group. 

Richard.  20,  Joined  up  in  January.  left  for 
boot  camp  in  April,  and  is  now  a  private  first 
class  at  training  school  In  C.unp  Pendleton, 
Calif. 

A  sixth  son.  Joseph,  13.  la  already  aiming 
to  follow  in  hla  older  brothers'  footsteps. 
"He  has  his  own  Marine  club  In  the  back 
yard,  and  drills  the  neighbors"  kids."  Mr. 
Hoffman  said. 

FOLLOWED    GEORGE 

The  rest  of  the  boys  followed  George  Into 
the  corps,  "like  a  chain  renctii^n  '  Mr  HufT- 
man  said.  "If  one  got  It.  the  others  had  to 
have  It.    It  was  always  like  that." 

The  couple  also  has  two  daughters.  Mrs. 
Grace  Baum,  6  Lammers  St.,  Hazlet.  Rarltan 
Township,  and  Elizabeth  Ann,  16,  a  Junior 
at  Rumson-Palr  Haven  Regional  High 
School. 

The  text  of  Gov.  Hughes'  message  is: 
"As  governor  of  New  Jers<>y,  .and  as  a  citi- 
zen,  I   was  deeply   Impressed   upon   reading 
the  press  accounts  of  your  Ave  sons  In  the 
Marine  Corps. 

"God  grant  that  they  may  all  rettu-n  safely 
to  you  one  day  and  that  other  Americans 
will  be  returning  soon  to  a  nation  whose 
effort  for  freedom  Is  made  stronger  by  their 
courage. 

"I  am  very  proud  of  your  sons,  and  of  their 
parents,  and  grateful  for  their  sacrifices" 


Restraint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Dally  News,  in  a  very  provoking 
editorial  of  Augtist  24,  gives  some  vci-y 
needed  advice  to  the  President.  I  feel 
that  this  editorial  should  have  wide- 
spread attention: 


Restraint 

We  couldn't  agree  more  with  President 
Jolizison's  theime  .aa  expounded  in  Lewlston, 
Me  "Tlie  Ideal  way  to  keep  tJie  economy 
hoaith^^wltiiout  Inlkttlon,"  he  said,  "la  re- 
.str.iir.t  OTl  the  rvij-t  of  those  whose  decisions 
h.i'.  e  a  real  ;.^l;.MCt  on  prices." 

1  ne  "i-rouljle  Li,  Mr.  Johnson's  lecture  on 
the  merits  of  res'w.-tvlnt  was  directed  solely  at 
businessmen  ajid  labor  leaders.  He  left  the 
implication  that  the  government  w-.ws  power- 
less to  do  anything  except  In  the  event  of  a 
runaway  Inflation.  In  which  cose  It  wotild 
have  to  act  firmly — prcsiunably  by  Lmp^Ging 
wage  and  prloe  controls. 

OverloiJiced  was  the  mammoth  effect  of 
government  decisions  on  spending  and  def- 
icit financing,  which  continue-  to  fuel  Infla- 
tion and  drive  up  the  cost  of  e'^rythlng  from 
steel  to  a  loaf  of  bread. 

We  suggest  that  the  next  time  Mr.  John- 
son talks  at>ouc  restraint  he  shotild  deliver 
the  speech  before  a  mirr<». 


Internal  Revenue  Servile  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or     NKHR.\..KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augtist  30,  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
correct  an  Inju.stice  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ser\-ice  intcnd.s  to  perpetrate  on 
the  educational  sy.stems  and  col!es;es  of 
tills  CDuntr>-.  This  bill  is  Identical  to  that 
Introduced  bv  R.epresentative  King,  of 
California,  Repierienialive  Battin,  of 
Montaiia.  and  others.  It  will,  by  law. 
mandate  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
continue  and  clarify  a  policy  established 
by  foi-mcr  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  An- 
derson, during  Prc.-^ldent  Eisenhower's 
administration,  which  provides  for 
teachers  to  deduct  from  their  Income  tax 
obligation  the  e.xpcn.scs  incurred  In  tak- 
ing courses  leading  to  the  improvement 
of  their  skills. 

At  a  time  when  we  as  a  nation  should 
be  encouraging  teaciiers  to  constantly 
improve  their  proficiency  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  .';ckntifac  and  technoloelciil 
advances  being  made,  it  Is  appalling  that 
a  Federal  agency  should  propo.se  to  place 
roadblocks  In  the  teachers'  paths  toward 
upgrading  their  efSciency. 

We  have  been  asked  lo  establish  such 
doubtfully  valid  programs  as  the  Teacher 
Corps,  and  to  provide  fellowships  and 
scholarships  for  teachers.  'We  have  ex- 
panded the  pro^:ram  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act  institutes  for  teacher.s — 
a  proRiam  I  support.  But  all  of  these 
programs  affect  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  2  million  teachers  in  our  schools  and 
coUeaes.  By  far.  the  ::;reat  majority  must 
rely  on  their  own  financial  resources  to 
finance  their  inservice  training.  To 
withdraw  from  them,  as  the  IRS  pro- 
posed regulation  would  provide,  the  ripht 
to  deduct  their  expenses  for  additional 
training  is  a  serious  blow  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  the  children  and  youth 
whose  education  is  in  their  hands. 

The  lame  excuses  of  the  officials  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  their  action 
arc  totally  invalid      I  urse  the  Congrc.ss 


to  take  action  on  tills  necessary  legisla- 
tion before  tills  Congress  adjourns  so 
that  the  IRS  regulations,  Intended  to  be 
enforced  by  January  1967.  may  be  prop- 
erly negated  once  and  for  all. 


Congressman's  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

OP    NEW    y   IRK 

IN  THE  HOUoE  OP  REPnESEN  FA  FIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  89lh  Congress  and 
of  my  senlce  in  this  House  I  desire  to 
pay  a  personal  tribute  and  offer  a  word 
of  thanks  to  a  great  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable Wayne  Aspinall.  of  Colorado. 

This  Is  more  than  a  perfunctory  fare- 
well to  a  man  with  whom  I  happened  to 
be  associated  for  15  years.  It  Is  heart- 
felt and  ba.sed  ujwn  an  opportunity  to 
obseiwe  close  up  a  dlstiiTguished  gentle- 
man who  might  well  be  described  a.^  a 
'Congressman's  Congressman." 

I  came  to  Congre.ss  In  April  of  19.52 
and.  as  a  fre.shman  In  the  final  months 
of  the  82d  Congress,  I  had  little  choice 
In  the  matter  of  committee  assignment. 
I  was  delegated  or.  as  I  thought  at  the 
time,  relegated  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my  ardent 
wish  to  "escape,"  as  swiftly  as  possible 
to  a  committee  dealing  more  directly 
with  matters  affecting  my  State,  my 
region,  and  my  district. 

I  am  still  on  that  cominittec,  as  rank- 
ing majority  member,  because  I  listened 
to  the  sage  advice  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.  He  sugc:ested  that  a  member 
from  the  East  could  perform  a  service  to 
the  Nation  If  he  participated  in  mattei's 
not  wholly  parochial,  such  as  irrigation, 
reclamation,  national  paries,  territories, 
mining,  and  Indian  affairs. 

His  wisdom  has  become  apparent  to  me 
through  the  years.  One  personal  by- 
product for  me  was  the  opportunity  to 
retire  with  the  thrilling  privilege  of  hav- 
ing managed,  on  this  floor,  the  bills 
which  added  two  stars  to  the  American 
flag,  a  privilege  which  could  have  been 
Wayne  Aspin.^ll's  If  he  had  been  a  less 
kindly  and  generous  man. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  became 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  8 
year  ago.  There  are  many  fine  chairmen 
In  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  they 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  none  Is 
fairer  or  more  conscientious  than  Wayne 
Aspinall. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  a  very  heavy  per- 
centai^e  of  the  legislation  enacted  by 
Conarejs  comes  from  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Its  acceptance  by  the  House  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  care  and  judg- 
ment which  goes  into  Its  committee  han- 
dling and  to  the  hi'^h  respect  his  col- 
leagues have  for  Chairman  AsPIN.^LL. 

While  much  of  the  legi-slation  handled 
by  Interior  relates  to  western  areas,  the 
gentleman  fiom  Colorado  has  brought 
about   a   revolution   In  the   committee's 
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activities.  It  Is  now,  truly,  a  national 
committee,  which  has  stamped  Its  ap- 
IJrcval  on  many  eastern  and  southern 
projects.  To  mention  a  few,  consider 
Tocl-.'s  Island  In  Penn.^vlvania.  the  Cape 
Cod  Seashore  In  Ma.ssachusetU<;  the  Fire 
Island  Sea.shore  Park  In  New  York  and 
the  sea.<;horc  park  in  Maryland. 

We  In  Cona^ress  are  fortunate  to  have 
a-s  the  chairman  of  a  gieat  committee, 
a  gentleman  of  the  stature  and  wi.sdom 
of  Wayne  Aspinall,  the  Nation  owes  him 
a  great  debt  and  I  am  piateftd  for  15 
ycais  of  service  under  his  suidance, 


\mi 


in  the  light  of  experience,  that  Increased 
revenues  will  be  used  to  reduce  Uie  deficit 
and   thus  curb   Inflationary   tendencies? 

Tlu-re  Is  at  le.ast  one  happy  aftermath  to 
the  demise  of  the  guideline  theory.  Hypo- 
critical hj-n^.ns  of  praise  about  holding'  the 
line  against  Inflation  have  c<«ased  In  high 
government   circles. 

The  song  has  ended  Bu:  ;he  spirai  lingers 
on. 


Inflation  Cannot  Be  Disguised 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPnESENTATIVES 

Tucsdap.  Auguit  30,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
|F.-oin   the   Sr,n   Dieao    (Calif.)    Union     Au<r 
24,  19661 

GUIDELINFS    Ma.sk    Cl'.T'MBIFs:     InFL.\TION  ^.- 

Can.not  Be  DisoinsED 
Now  that  wage-price  guideline.s  have  been 
"••-hrfdded."  as  one  labor  union  official  pic- 
turesquely commented,  the  Administration 
i.s  concentrating  on  selling  the  notion  that 
inRation  Is  a  many-st)lencJored  Uting, 

But  no  amount  of  rationalizing  will 
obscure  the  harsh  fact  or  higher  price  tags, 
nor  Is  It  likely  that  fixed  income  people 
caught  In  the  ptnrh  will  find  consolntion  In 
the  words  of  the  President:  •'Other  nations 
have  It  worse." 

We're  on  the  way  to  having  it  worse,  too. 
Failure  of  the  Administration  to  retain  it.s 
.'_o-ca:iod  guidelines  for  ••controlled  iiifiation" 
vVas  Incvii.ibl^.  The  situation  Is  comparable 
to  raisin;j  the  flame  under  an  alrc.dv  bub- 
blng  tea  iccttle  and  expecting  the  lid'  to  re- 
main solidly  In  place. 

Just  l.i£t  year  government  experts 
solemnly  a.^,-ertcd  that  1'^  per  cent  Inflation 
was  tolerable,  even  preferable.  In  the  econ- 
omy. This  year,  with  equal  gravitv,  they 
said  3.2  per  cent:  no  more.  Kow  tiiere  is 
some  talk  of  6  per  cent,  or  more.  What  is 
the  limit?  Will  it  be  v.!i<-u  monev  becomes 
worthless  as  It  did  in  Germ.aiv  in  1923? 

Already  our  money  supply  has  risen  al- 
most 10  per  cent  over  a  year  "ago:  and  nearly 
50  per  cent  al;ove  1960.  The  treasury  has 
resorted  to  deb.asing  our  coinage,  and  silver 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  is  rapidlv  disap- 
pearing from  the  market  place. 

Yet  the  government  sliows  no  Intention  of 
ending  Its  huge  deficits  which  last  year 
reached  $3,5  billion  and  ore  expected  to 
reach  $6.4  bililou  this  year. 

Inflation  (.always  cl.'issificd  as  "controlled") 
had  been  an  easy  road  to  political  popular- 
ity. It  cannot  be  confined  for  long,  however, 
while  government  continues  it«  gala  spend- 
ing spree,  spurred  by  the  Neo  Kevneslan 
economises  who  hold  forth  continuing  defi- 
cits as  the  key  to  the  promised  land. 

More  flexible  approaches  to  prices  and 
wages  are  cmeri;ing  from  the  euidellne 
wreckage.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
economy  can  resist  powerful  inflationary 
pres.sures  brought  Into  play  by  the  wro-  In 
Viet  Nam  and  the  administration's  stubborn 
refusal  to  forego,  or  even  postpone,  gran- 
diose domestic  spending  program.s. 

Higher  taxes  evldentlv  are  next — after  the 
November  elections.     Yet   who   can  believe, 


Remarks  by  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  U.S. 
Army,  Retired,  Before  the  48th  Na- 
tional American  Legion  Convention, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  30,  1966,  on 
Behalf  of  the  President  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  RLM.ARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    l:,-DL\.N-.\ 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30,  1966 

Mr,  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen 
Biucc  C.  Clarke  has  had  a  most  dlstin- 
t'ui.^hed  military  career,  and  followimi 
retirement  has  continued  to  serve  his 
country.  Durino:  the  48th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Ameiican  Lepion,  here  in 
Wa.-^hinL'ton,  D.C.,  this  distinguished 
leader  addressed  the  delegates  assembled. 
At  that  time  he  appeared  to  brine;  re- 
marks for  the  president  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  I  am  sure  that  his  remark.s 
will  be  of  treneral  interest  and  theiefore 
submit  them  for  printing  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  by  Gem.  BRrcE  C  Clarke,  V.S. 
Armv,  Rctired,  Before  the  48th  National 
American-  Legion  Convention.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  At'cr,ST  30,  1966.  on  Bithalf  op 

THE     PREt-IDE.NT     OF     THE     BoY      ScOfTS     OF 

America 

Commander  James,  Comrades  of  tb.s  Amer- 
ic.in  Legion : 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  appear  before 
this  Convention  and  again  bring  greetings 
from  the  President  of  the  Bov  Scouts  of 
America,  Tliomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  and  Chief 
fcout  Executive.  Joseph  A.  Brunton,  Jr.  Tlie 
Legion's  distinguished  record  of  service  to 
America  includes  a  fine  array  of  youth  pro- 
gran-is.  This  is  surely  one  of  the'  best  ways 
I  know  to  ••safeguard  and  transmit  to  pos- 
terity the  principles  of  Jtistice,  freedom  and 
democracy,"  as  stated  in  our  preamble.  The 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  Is  proud  to  have  been 
a  p:-rt  of  your  youth  program  since  you 
endo.'sed  Scouting  at  your  verv  first  Con- 
vention in  1919.  Every  year  since  then  has 
inchidrd  milestones  of  conper.ition.  It  seems 
10  me  that  the  next  most  important  decision 
the  American  Legion  made  concerning  Scout- 
ir.g  hiippencd  in  1922  when  thus  program  was 
made  a  re.-ponslbility  of  the  A:nericanlsm 
Commission.  I  know  of  no  more  eflective 
way  to  promote  Americanism  than  throueh  a 
good  Scout  program  led  by  con.'cientious, 
p''triotic  Americans. 

In  1916,  50  years  ago,  the  Congress  passed, 
riv.d  the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proved, the  Comtressionr.I  Charter  for  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In  this  Act  of  Con- 
gress. It  said: 

"That  the  name  of  this  corporation  shail 
be  'Boy  Scouts  of  America.' 

■  That  the  ptirpose  of  this  corporation  shall 
be  to  promote  through  organization,  and  co- 
operation with  other  agencies,  tlie  ability  of 
boys  to  do  things  for  themselves  and  others, 
to  train  them  In  Scoutcraft,  and  to  teach 
them  patriotism,  courage,  Belf-reliance.  and 
kindred   virtues,   Msliig  methods   which  are 


now  In  common  us*  by  Boy  Scou^u,.'^ 

It  Is  no  wonder  tliat  the  American  Legion 
has  been  one  of  Scouting's  Imjxirtant  coop- 
erating acencies  for  nearly  60  ye:irs. 

This  year  has  been  one  of  real  progress 
in  the  Legion  and  Scouting  partnership 
Here  are  a  few  highlights: 

A.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  growth 
was  recorded  In  the  number  of  Legion  spon- 
sored Scout  units.  The  number  is  now  4  118 
This  means  that  123.000  boys  how  in  Scout- 
ing under  Post  sponsorship  think  Legion- 
naires are  tops. 

B.  Nearly  37,000  Legionnaires  serve  these 
units  as  Scouters.  What  an  opportunity  for 
communication  with  youth! 

C.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
Legion  support  of  Scouting  In  the  fields  of 
manpower,  project  help  and  finance  reached 
new  highs  this  year. 

D.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  the 
first  national  Legion  and  Scouting  confer- 
ence at  Indianapolis  last  October  and  note 
there  the  great  enthushiim  of  your  national 
and  department  Americanism  and  Scouting 
leaders. 

E.  Conunander  Eldon  James.  Americanism 
Chairman  Danny  O'Connor  and  Americanl.sm 
Director  Mnurice  Webb,  have  all  given  strong 
leadership  to  the  Legion's  Scouting  eflort 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Is  most  grateful 
for  this  cooperation  and  support,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  personal  thanks  to  this.  I 
would  like  also  to  express  our  special  ap- 
preciation for  the  leadership  National  Com- 
mander James  has  given  to  Scouting  along 
with  the  other  yootlh  programs  throughout 
his  administration 

The  Division  of  Re!ation.ships  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  or  America,  which  I  serve  as  Chair'- 
man,  has  as  its  principal  purpose,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  number  of  Scout  units.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  you  are  mainuiin- 
Ing  your  commitment  to  Increase  Legion 
spomsored  units  by  more  than  20  perctm. 

The  boy  explosion  in  the  Unit<>d  States 
continues.  Even  thotigh  we  expanded  our 
lutniber  of  Scout  units  last  vcar  by  4300  to 
an  all  time  high  of  over  144.500.  we  are  still 
serving  too  .small  a  pcrcent.;ige  of  the  eligi- 
ble boys  in  America,  We  are  of  course  proud 
that  24,5  percent  of  all  eligible  Anurican 
boys  are  In  Scouting  today,  but  we  cimnot 
overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  not  ser->ing 
75.5  percent  of  thijse  eligible  bcivs  with  the 
benefits  of  Scout  training.  Our  current 
"Breakthrough  for  Youth"  program  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  this  latter  figure.  Your 
commitment  to  add  another  875  Scout  units 
will  be  a  big  help,  i  am  sure  vou  will  not 
stop  at  the  5,000  unit  level. 

May  I  again  bring  you  the  grcttirigs  and 
best  wishes  of  Ge'neral  of  the  Arinv.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  H..norarv  Chairman:  and  Dr 
Kenneth  D.  Wells.  President  of  Freedom's 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge.  These  two 
organizations,  Freedom's  P^iundation  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  both  play  a  vit^U 
role  in  promoting  a  positne  type  of  Ameri- 
canism in  contrast  to  the  neg:itive  voices, 
the  antl- American  attitudes  much  in  evi- 
dence today. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  address  this  Con- 
vention.    Tliank  vou. 


Beware  Aiming  Hasty  Legiilation  at  Guns     ' 

—  y" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  Pennsylvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30. 1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tend- 
ency to  place  culpability  for  criminal 
Bhootings  on  guns  Is  usually  a  case  of 
poor  sighting.    Because  of  the  new  phi- 
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losophy  which  handcuffs  police  and  pre- 
sents crimlnala  with  every  conceivable 
opportunity  to  evade  prosecuticMi  and/or 
punishment,  many  potential  and  actual 
murderers  now  waiting  to  strike  again 
with  whatever  weapon  they  may  choose 
to  use  would  under  normal  conditions 
not  be  free  to  roam  the  streets  and  ter- 
rorize society. 

Before  attempting  to  Impose  unneces- 
sary restrictions  on  the  sale  of  firearms, 
America  needs  to  return  to  the  type  of 
justice  that  dissuades  lawbreaklng 
through  punishment  that  fits  the  crime. 
So  long  as  the  criminal  Is  pampered  and 
permitted  to  escape  the  penalty,  lawless- 
ness will  prosper  accordingly. 

The  tragic  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  resulted  in  Immediate  demands 
for  restrictions  on  gun  sales  by  those  who 
contended  that  the  savage  murder  could 
not  have  taken  place  if  it  had  not  been  so 
easy  for  Oswald  to  obtain  a  rifle.  Since 
the  Nation  has  been  informed  that  the 
entire  story  about  Oswald  cannot  be  re- 
vealed for  many  years  into  the  future,  we 
can  only  speculate  on  whether  a  lethal 
weapon  would  have  been  made  available 
to  the  assassin  regardless  of  the  rigidity 
of  gtm  legislation. 

A  broadcast  from  a  central  European 
radio  station  shortly  after  the  crime  was 
committed  reported  that  Oswald  had  at- 
tended a  Soviet  school  for  assassins  while 
he  was  in  Russia:  If  such  was  the  case. 
there  is  little  question  but  that  he  would 
have  been  supplied  with  a  weapon  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  could  obtain  one 
as  he  did  through  a  mail-order  house. 
Furthermore,  there  is  still  the  mystery  of 
why  he  was  readmitted  to  the  United 
States  after  he  had  denoimced  his  citi- 
zenship to  become  a  resident  of  Russia. 

The  awful  crime  in  Chicago  was  an- 
other spur  to  the  cry  for  strict  gtin  laws. 
yet  It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to  find 
out  whether — In  view  of  his  alleged  past 
police  record — the  accused  murderer 
merited  the  liberty  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  destroy  the  lives  of  the 
j      young  nurses. 

After  the  reign  of  terror  that  took 
place  from  atop  the  university  tower  In 
Texas,  advocates  of  strict  gim  laws  have 
again  become  most  vociferous,  yet  more 
evidence  will  be  required  if  America  Is 
to  be  convinced  that  tighter  control 
would  have  prevented  the  crime  without 
depriving  Individual  citizens  of  the  in- 
herent right  to  bear  arms. 

Since  there  was  evidently  no  indication 
of  abnormality  on  the  part  of  this  in- 
dividual obvious  to  anyone  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  psychiatrist  he 
visited  In  confidence,  woiild  it  have  been 
Justifiable  to  forbid  him  from  obtaining  a 
rifle?  If  so,  then  all  of  lu  should  beware, 
for  It  would  be  possible  to  deprive  a  per- 
son from  the  ownership  of  a  gun  on  the 
very  su^dcHa  that  he  inlght  at  some  time 
suffer  a  mental  derangement  of  a  dan- 
-    gerous  nature. 

There  are  many  questions  to  be  an- 
swered before  highly  restrictive  legisla- 
tion on  this  Issue  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  The  Union 
Press-Courier  of  Patton,  Pa.,  published 
a  profound  editorial  on  some  facets  of  the 
problem  In  its  Issue  of  August   11.    I 


commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues.    It  follows: 

GtJN    RrOISTRATIO.N    Is   D\.VGERi)US 

The  shooting  of  IS  people  In  Texas  by 
an  apparently  deranged  m.in  again  hiis 
prompted  Congress  to  oiiiidt-r  a  .'Strict  fed- 
eral g\in-controi  bill.  But,  control  or  guns 
of  all  typea  and  their  registration,  to  our 
naind  at  least,  wovild  be  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional but  aL=o  would  be  an  Invitation  for  a 
dictatorslup  at  some  future  time  to  take  over 
the  control  of  Liie  United  Suites  Government. 

It  was  gun  registration  that  contributed  In 
a  large  way  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini  taking 
over  Germ.iny  and  Italy,  for  the  governmeTit 
had  llslG  of  who  owned  guns  and  what  kind. 
It  then  simply  was  a  matter  of  picking  thera 
up.  and  leav.ng  the  average  man.  and  woman. 
Without  any  iiieaos  of  force  to  override  the 
tuiwaiited  dictatorships  there.  And.  for  that 
matter,  don't  you  tJiirik  that  Castro,  at  pres- 
ent, knows  pretty  well  who  has  guns  In  Cuba? 

The  right  to  i>ear  ;inns  Is  and  has  been 
tnulition  in  the  United  SWit.es.  The  ability 
to  handle  a  tire-arm  w.is  In  large  me;tsure  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  pioneers  In 
settling  the  vast  reaches  of  our  nation.  To- 
day, most  of  the  gtins  are  used  for  sport — for 
hunting,  .sk'.'et  and  trap  shooting,  or  target 
pr.actice.  True,  some  are  used  to  kill — but 
these  persons  w  )uld  secure  a  gun  somewhere, 
somehow  in  Apiie  of  the  law". 

There  are  probably  over  100  million  guns 
in  America,  according  to  Charles  Dickey, 
director  of  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation,  Inc.  He  estimates  than  between 
20  and  25  million  persons  own  these  arms  and 
engage  in  some  sort  of  recreational  shooting. 
Maiiy  own  more  than  one  gun  and  there  are 
an  e.stimated  700,000  gtm  collectors.  Includ- 
ing those  whose  hobby  Is  antique  weapons. 
Over  15  million  persons  liave  suite  hunting 
llcen.ses.  but  some  states  don't  require  hunt- 
ing Ufen.-ps  Lf  you're  under  16  or  over  Go  or 
hunt  on  your  own  property. 

E^•ery  boy  and  youth  should  be  taught  how 
to  handle  a  gun.  and  many  of  them  are.  Ask 
a  veter.m  who  has  returned  from  Viet  N:tm 
how  tmpwrtant  being  a  go<xl  shot  is.  We've 
hivd  se-.cral  tell  us  that  firepower  means  little 
if  you  aren't  hitting  the  enemy  and  putting 
him  out  of  ai'tion..  Practice  while  hunting, 
they  said,  was  in',-;vlu.i.b;e  to  them. 

How  hard  Ls  It  to  get  a  gtm  when  they  are 
outlawed?  Going  back  to  pers-:>nal  exjierl- 
ence,  they  had  been  cor.flsctaed  on  the  Island 
of  Corsica  during  World  W:a-  11,  but  the 
writer  In  the  Uite  stimmcr  of  104,)  found  the 
rifle  he'd  been  Issued  by  the  US  Army  wxis 
Lmpractical  to  carry  at  times,  atid  via-f  able 
to  buy  two  autonuviU;  pifrtols.  No,  we  didn't 
buy  them  at  a  hardw:u-e  store — we  got  them 
on  the  black  m.irket  at  a  price. 

And  It  Is  the  .same  kind  of  black  rn,irket 
that  would  operate  In  the  United  St.ales  If 
guns  had  to  be  regi-itered.  and  a  record  kept 
of  every  rlfie,  pistol  and  shotgun  that 
changed  hands — and  to  whom  U  was  sold. 
Let  us  keep  secret  the  one  protection  we  have 
against  someone  trying  to  overthrow  our 
government  and  keep  intact  our  individual 
protection  in  case  we  uj-e  invaded. 


Retirement  of  Charles  Edward  Eckert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Charles  Edward  Eckert.  his  many  friends 
on  the  Hill  refer  to  him  as  Ed,  has  re- 


tired after  32  years  of  devoted  and  out- 
standing service  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Most  of  this  time  has 
been  spent  with  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office. 

I  first  met  Ed  Eckert  shortly  after  I 
came  to  the  Congress.  He  and  his  as- 
sociates were  of  the  .greatest  assistance 
to  me  in  the  investigations  which  a  spe- 
cial conxmittee,  I  had  the  honor  to  head, 
conducted  into  the  operations  of  tlie  edu- 
cation and  loan  guaranty  feature  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act,  t!ie 
World  War  U  GI  bUl  of  rights. 

When  it  became  time  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  devise  a 
new  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  Korean 
veterans,  the  experience  of  that  special 
committee  was  utilized.  The  dedicated 
judgment  of  important  staff  people  in 
asencies  such  as  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  Veterans'  Administration,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, were  utilized  over  a  period  of 
months  in  drafting  the  legislation  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor,  and  which 
ultimately  became  Public  Law  82-550. 

Ed  Eckert  played  a  key  role  in  these 
sessions  and  the  veterans  of  thus  country 
are  indebted  to  him  for  his  keen  insight 
into  the  problems  associated  with  the 
administration  of  this  important  public 
law.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
there  have  been  very  few  complaints  of 
maladministration  or  abuses  by  benefici- 
aries under  this  program. 

Ed  Eckerfs  contribution  to  other 
phases  of  the  veterans  programs  such 
as  insurance  and  ho^rpital  and  medical 
care  are  too  numerous  to  detail  here. 
He  has  given  devoted  and  outstanding 
service  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  during  the  time 
he  was  a  Federal  employee.  Our  veterans 
programs  are  infinitely  better  becau.se  of 
Ed  Eckert. 

Along  with  his  maxiy  friends  here  in 
the  Con.trress  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  continuing  good 
wishes,  and  congratulate  the  American 
Hospital  Association  in  being  able  to 
recruit  a  man  of  Mr.  Eckerfs  varied 
talents  and  ability. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KETTrUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30, 1966 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  the  impressive 
record  and  experience  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  affairs  of  our  able  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  to  point  out 
that  he  possesses  the  qualities  we  need  in 
the  White  House  during  these  perplexing 
times. 

Miss  Ruth  Montgomery,  In  her  syndi- 
cated column,  gives  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  backgroimd  of  Senator 
Cooper,  who  comes  from  Somerset,  Ky., 
in  my  own  Fifth  Congressional  District. 

The  column  follows; 


(Prom    the    Wayne    Coiintv    (Kv  i     Outlook. 
Aug.  25,19G6| 

KeNTVCKV     "FRONTirP.SMAN  "    loOMS    AS    GOP 

Prospect  ix>r  1908 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 
GOP  stratpgi.sts  who  are  hopefully  scan- 
ning the  hori?.on  for  a  potential  Presidential 
winner  in  1968  may  be  overlooking  a  gold 
mine  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Ko  other  current 
Republican  office-holder  can  match  Sen. 
JoH.N-  Shi,i:man  Coorra's  combined  experience 
in   both   foreign  and  dome.sMc  an'..ir.'=. 

A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  no  U.S.  President  of 
n;.  dcrn  times  has  at  his  first  Inaguration, 
brpn  able  to  boa.st  such  diversified  g-^vern- 
nifnt,-il  crfdcntiaL«;  as  thi.i  fonner  Anib.as;-.;i- 
dor  and  circuit  Judge,  who  has  ably  served 
In  all  three  branches  of  Go'.ornnient  and  the 
armed  services. 

Handi<.imp.  sophisticated  and  Intellectua!, 
Coo!.En  nonetheless  retains  a  frontiersman's 
pr;u-ticality  which  earns  him  huge  electoral 
nr.Joritics  In  Kentucky  where  Demixrratic 
registration  exceeds  Republican  2-to-l. 

Widely  rc.'^pected  for  his  Integrity,  CooPEn 
propo.scd  the  resolution  which  created  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee  to  Investigate  pos- 
sible conflict-of-interest  cases  and  other 
Senatorial  improprieties,  and  he  now  sits  on 
that  committee,  which  1=  currentlv  investi- 
gating charges  against  Sen,  Tho.'\i,is  Dodd 
(D  ,  Conn.). 

Ox^PER,  a  prodi;''t  of  Yale  University  and 
Harvard  Law  Schfx^l,  belongs  to  the  moderate 
wing  of  the  GOP.  Neither  a  dove  nor  a 
h.iwk  on  Vietnam,  he  oppases  further  escala- 
tion and  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  but 
Is  al.w  apaln.<-t  withdrawal  or  abject  sur- 
render. He  favors  a  strong  International 
pxvh  to  bring  both  p:u-ties  to  a  negotiation 
ta.ble. 

Tiie  Kentucky  Republican  has  visited  Viet- 
nam twice  within  the  past  six  months, 
onco  with  .Secretary  of  Stxite  Dean  Rusk,  and 
the  other  time  after  a  Manila  meeting  of  the 
Asian  DL'Vclopmcjit  Dank,  to  which  President 
Jolinsnn  had  appointed  him  as  a  delegate. 

Highly  re-arded  by  Presidents  of  both  par- 
tier:,  Coori-R  .served  three  times  as  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  General  A.s,<:rmbly  and 
twice  as  an  advisor  at  NATO  conferences,  by 
nppointir.cnt  of  Prc-ident  Trum.an.  He  was 
President  Eisenhower's  hicrhly  eflective  Am- 
ba.-^sador  to  India  .and  Nepal  In  1955-56. 

Because  of  his  Judicial  temperament.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  named  him  u:)  the  Warren  Com- 
mission which  Investlgtited  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy,  and  he  was  LBJ's 
representative  to  the  funeral  of  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Shastrl  la*t  Janu.ary. 

CoornRs  war  record  Is  also  Impeccable. 
Although  beyond  the  draft  age,  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  In  the  Second  World  Wiir,  won  the 
Bronze  Star  In  action  In  the  European  Thea- 
ter, and  stayed  in  In  Gcnnany  to  reorganize 
the  Bavarian  court  system,  being  discharged 
as  a  cai)lain. 

He  and  his  wife,  Lorraine,  a  popular  mem- 
ber of  top-drawer  Washington  society,  oc- 
cupy a  chiirining  18th-ceut\iry  townliouse  In 
the  heart  of  Georgetown. 

Although  born  and  reared  In  the  Southern- 
oriented  border  State  of  Kentucky,  Cooper 
has  co-sponsored  every  civil  rights  bill  since 
going  to  the  Senate  In  1946;  and  although  he 
generally  votes  with  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
GOP,  he  Is  a  party  regular  who  supported 
Barry  Goldwater  after  he  became  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  in  1964, 

Most  of  the  talk  nowadays  Is  of  a  Romney- 
Javlts  ticket,  but  both  the  Michigan  Gover- 
nor and  the  New  York  Senator  lack  experi- 
ence m  foreign  affairs,  which  is  becoming  a 
"must"  for  U.S.  Presidents  In  the  space  age. 
Further,  Sen.  Javits  will  be  up  for  re-elec- 
tion In  1968  and  wotUd  have  to  relinquish  his 
Senate  seat  to  run  for  Vice  President,  whereas 
Cooper  Is  expected  to  win  big  In  Kentucky 
this  November.  The  only  two  times  that  he 
lost  a  Senatorial  election  were  when  Ken- 
tucky's favorite  son,  "Veep"  Alben  W.  Bark- 
ley,  was  on  the  opposing  ticket. 
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In  1060  CnnpER  won  by  the  largest  margin 
e-.er  accorded  a  Senate  candidate  In  tradi- 
tionally Democratic  Kentucky — a  real  tribute 
to  this   'mainsiream"  Republican. 


The  Accomplishment  of  the  Peace  Corpi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
writtt-n  to  constituents  who  have  served 
In  tlie  Peace  Corps,  asking  them  for  a 
frank  appraisal  of  the  work  of  that 
agency.  I  am  plea.sed  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  two  answers 
which  I  received  from  yomig  constitu- 
ents who  have  recently  terminated  their 
tours  of  duty  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
They  are  Roy  H.  Elsenbroek  and  Alfred 
Chin,  and  both  are  verj-  high  In  their 
praise  of  the  work  done  by  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Because  I  serve  on  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
which  ha.s  under  its  auspices  the  Peace 
Corps  budget,  and  because  I  voted  for  the 
oricrinal  legislation  establishing  the 
Peace  Corps,  I  am  very  gratified  by  these 
two  letters. 

I  well  recall  that  when  the  concept  was 
first  proposed  by  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  it  was  derided  by  some  of 
our  colleagues  as  establishing  a  "Kiddy 
Corps."  I  am  happy  that  time  has 
proved  these  cynical  gentlemen  to  be 
\^Tong,  and  that  the  dedicated  members 
of  the  Peace  Corps  have  done  much  to 
eradicate  the  image  of  "the  ugly  Ameri- 
can" abroad. 

The  letters,  which  I  am  making  public 
with  the  full  consent  of  Mr.  Elsenbroek 
and  Mr,  Chin,  follow: 

AvcfsT  13.   19C6. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Joelson, 
Member  of  Coiigrcrs 
Eighth   District   of  Ncie  Jcrsct/ 

Dear  Mr.  Joelson  :  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  Augtist  9th,  I  have  to  say  the  following. 
After  completing  two  years  with  the  Peace 
Corps  as  a  community  development  worker. 
I  did  some  recruUlng  for  the  Corps.  I  have 
had  many  speaking  engagements  and  at  the 
same  time,  showed  some  of  my  700  slides, 
which  show  the  Peace  Corpe  In  action 
through-out  South  East  Asia.  The  fact  that 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  open,  to  the  young  and 
old.  college  educated  and  high  school  grad- 
uate, gives  every  American  quiUlfled  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  his  country,  I  was  indeed 
grateful  for  this  opportunity. 

On  my  travels  throughout  the  world  and 
coming  from  East  Pakistan,  I  observed  the 
Peace  Corps  was  greatly  appreciated  abroad. 
Many  people  told  me  they  thought  the  Peace 
Corps  was  probably  one  of  the  greatest  move- 
ments our  coimtry  has  ever  started.  I  had 
the  occasion  to  run  Into  American  business- 
men In  Athens,  who  confessed  to  me  that 
they  were  critics  of  the  Peace  Corps  but  after 
seeing  the  Corps  in  action  admitted  they 
were  doing  a  marvelous  Job  and  would  give 
it  their  whole-hearted  support.  During  my 
time  of  service,  my  observation  was  that  the 
American  people  knew  very  little  about  the 
Corps  and  what  It  was  doing  for  our  cotm- 
try.  Remarks  such  as,  "Peace  Corps  was  not 
doing  a  Job,  they  are  Individuals  who  are 
lazy,  growing  beards,  not  buUdlng  enough 
buildings,  etc."    My  estimation  to  these  re- 


marks wiu-  th.-,t  they  were  m..terlallstlc 
mlntlc-d  Americans.  The.-e  people  overlook 
the  pride,  culture  and  prestige  of  the  back- 
ward lands  the  volunteers  work  In  We  send 
these  unfortunate  people  whetu,  tractors  and 
material  goods  and  they  see  the  wrong  im- 
age of  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do  What 
the  Peace  Corps  volunter  reallv  wants  to  do  Is 
to  help  these  unfortunate  people  help  them- 
selves and  to  show  them  that  Americans  are 
hum.<,n  beings  and  not  only  out  for  ma- 
terialism and  lands,  but  are  concerned  for 
all  mankind,  regiirdless  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion or  prestige. 

In  my  dally  contact  with  the  villa ger^  of 
Pakistan,  the  Peace  Corps  won  these  folks 
for  the  true  American  Society  and  made 
them  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Pe.ace  CorT= 
were  great  fighters  against  the  "Uglv  Ameri- 
can". We  developed  a  relationship"  of  love 
and  concern  for  one  another.  It  took  the 
CommunLsts  to  bring  this  situation  to  our 
attention,  for  the  Peace  Corp.s  is  one  of  their 
headaches.  The  Peace  Corps  does  not  talk 
politics,  mllit^iry,  religion  In  our  dallv  con- 
tacts, however  our  true  American  daiiv  way 
of  Uvlng  does  bring  these  three  factors  to 
the  foreground. 

W-ithout  the  loyal  support  of  our  Coi- 
gres.'=men  and  Amerlcm  le.aders  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  would  lose  ambiUon  and 
desire  to  do  a  pood  Job.  being  faced  with 
most  dlff.cult  tasks.  My  observation  of  Uie 
Foreign  Service  was  that  thev  live  In  better 
circum.stances  overseas  than  thcv  would  In 
the  States.  When  the  government  goes  so 
far  as  to  Import  drinking  water  to  a  foreign 
service  agent,  there  Is  no  reason  why  suffi- 
cient funds  cannot  be  m.ade  available  to 
carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  program  efTec- 
tlvely,  while  the  voltmteer  drinks  his  water 
from  the  G.anges  and  various  rivers  throiich- 
out  South  E:u?t  Asia. 

At  tlie  moment  I  am  fulfilling  my  miliUrv 
obligation  with  the  Marine  Corps,  and  time 
does  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  more  on  the 
subject  of  Peace  Corps  effectiveness  abroad 
My  personal  experiences  were  most  rewarding 
although  done  in  Just  a  simple  true  Ameri- 
can daily  life  with  a  reliulous  tralninir  based 
on  God's  Holy  Word  as  my  background      I 
am  scheduled  to  leave  for  Viet  N.im  in  Sep- 
tember.    While  serving  In  the  Peace  Corps  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  live  for  freedom  and 
now  I  must  fight  for  freedom.     I  feel  the 
former  way  with  the  Peace  Corps  Is  far  more 
effective   and    I   feel    the   war   In    Viet    Nam 
cannot   be  won  by  force,  but  bv  good   per- 
fXDnal  relationship  with  mankind.     Wltlle  in 
Viet  Nam  I  hope  and  pray  to  convince  some 
Marine  Officer  to  allow  me  to  live  In  a  Viet 
Nam  village  and  trying  Impres.'^lng  the  village 
people  what  America  Is  reallv  trying  to  do 
over    there.      The    people    In  Viet    Nam   are 
very  emotional,  sentiment..-.!,  and /frightened, 
and  when  a  green  Marine  walkslftronugh  his 
village,  he  doesn't  know  whctl^  to  run.  tell 
the  Marine  where  the  enemy  le,  or  accept  the 
rice  from  the  Viet  Cong  to  at£ck  the  Marine 
I  feel  with  my  Peace  Corps  training  I  would 
like  to  do  Community  Development  work  In 
Viet  Nam  with  the  Marines,  t  There  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type  going  on  aVpresent   but  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  anyNi^formatlon 
on  It.    If  you  have  any  knowledg^»»m  this 
program,  I  would  appreciate  your  informa- 
tion on  it. 

Hoping  I  gave  you  a  little  enlightenment 
as  to  my  feeling  about  the  Peace  Corpe 
service. 

Sincerely, 

Rot  H.  Elsenbroek. 

Passaic,  N.J.. 
August  20,  1966. 
Representative  Charles  S.  Joei^on, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Joelson:  In  answer  to  your  let- 
ter of  Augtist  9,  I  would  be  most  happy  to 
furnish  you  with  my  assessment  of  the  work 
of  the  Peace  Corps,    However.  I  feel  that  my 
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assessment  oi  the  overall  work  of  the  Pepica 
Corpe  would  be  highly  sj>eculative  since  I 
was  associated  with  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  activities  of  this  organization. 
Therefore  my  comments,  to  have  any  sig- 
nificance, should  be  related  to  my  term  in 
Malaysia^ 

In  Malaysia  the  Peace  Corps  wa^  very  well 
received  by  both  the  government  and  the 
people.  Many  of  the  Volunteers  I  knew  were 
indeed  sorry  to  leave.  The'y  had  establLshed 
many  close  relationships  with  the  Malaysians. 
In  fact  there  were  several  who  married  Malay- 
sians and  remained  there.  Many  of  us  were 
able  to  make  significant  contributions  while 
we  were  there  and  many  felt  that  v.e  had  not 
accomplished  as  much  as  we  had  hoped  to. 

I  believe  the  Peace  Corps  in  M."ilaysia  la 
reaching  its  goal  of  providing  middle  level 
technical  and  medical  aid.  At  the  same  time 
I  think  the  Peace  Corps  is  an  important  In- 
strument for  fostering  and  increc-sin;;  per- 
sonal ties  between  Mai.iyslans  and  Aincrl- 
cans.  I  feel  that  the  result  has  been  an  In- 
crease in  understandirg  between  these  peo- 
ples. The  number  involved  in  this  cross- 
culttiral  exchange  is  rel.i'.lvely  small.  But 
It  Is  a  beginning, 

I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  pari.oipate  in  such 
a  worthwhile  cause.  My  cxperieiice  has 
g:lven  me  a  new  perspective  wlii^h  h.is  been 
Instrumental  in  shaping  my  ultimate  goal.s. 
I  am  now  studying  for  a  M.ister  of  Business 
Administration  degree  .«:pociaU.^inp;  In  Inter- 
national business  and  h^pe  to  work  In  one 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Other 
returned  Volunteers  with  whom  I  h.ava 
maintained  contact  have  expres.scd  .similar 
feeling  with  regard  to  having  a  more  ni.it'.ira 
outlook  on  life.  Of  cour.?e  not  all  the  Vol- 
unteers I  knew  were  happy  or  sati.jfied  with 
their  work.  But  I  think  it  is  significant  to 
point  out  that  at  the  end  of  our  term  of 
service,  almost  all  of  the  Volunteers  in  my 
group  said  that  they  wcild  do  It  all  over 
again  If  they  were  given  the  choice:  they 
would  Join  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  hope  that  the.se  very  brief  comnieiits 
will  be  helpful.  A  more  detailed  assessment 
of  the  Peace  Corps  could  be  obtained  from 
the  Information  collected  at  the  termination 
conferences  held  at  the  end  of  the  Volun- 
teer's service  period. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  actively  sup- 
port this  very  worthwhile  organization. 
Sincerely. 

ALfT.CD  CHI.N-. 


Observations 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30. 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tionwide attention  has  been  focused  on 
Chicago  due  to  the  summer  operations 
there  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  editorial  comments 
appeared  In  the  August  25  edition  of  the 
Desplalnes  Valley  News,  for  which  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the 
Record: 

Obsehvations 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  the  leader  of 
the  Rights  marchers.  Is  reported  seeking  an 
$86  per  month  rental  flat  with  Janitor  service 
in  Gage  Park. 

If  such  an  ai>artment  Is  available  any- 
where, the  line  ot  couples  asking  to  rent 
thta  place  would  be  longer  than  those  In  a 


supermart  on  a  cut  price  sale  day.  and  coni- 
poeed  of  all  races. 

$86  per  month  and  Janitor  services,  too? 
Come  now.  Dr.  King,  q-oit  dre.^mlng. 


U.S.  Shipbuilding  Drags 


EXTENSION  OP  RExMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   C.^LlrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.NT.'\Tr\'ES 
Tuesday.  Aiiijust  30.  1966 

Mr.  LIPSC0^^3.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 
lnclu.'5ion  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Aupust  17,  1966 
Ls5ue  of  the  Alhambi-a.  Calif..  Post-Ad- 
vocate. 

The  Post-Advocate  discusses  the  de- 
plorable state  of  our  merchant  fleet  and 
correctly  points  out  th.it  no  nation  can 
maintain  its  power  if  it  neglects  such  a 
vital  segment  of  transportation 

The  editorial  follows: 

U.S.  SlIIPBlTLDING  D.t.XCS 

The  United  States  merchant  shipbuilders, 
con.^idered  miracle  workers  during  World  War 
It,  are  now  virtually  Idle.  Other  nations 
are  turning  out  merchant  ships  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  United  States  that  this 
country  might  Just  as  well  not  be  considered 
In  the  race. 

At  the  start  of  the  year,  only  45  merchant 
ships  were  being  built  or  on  order  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  same  date,  Japan  h.ad 
343  being  built  or  on  order.  Great  Britain 
187.  Poland  182  and  Russia  145. 

Tlie  number  being  built  or  on  order  in 
Sweden  and  Finland  on  Jan.  1  was  more 
than  double  the  American  figure.  Yugo- 
slavia. Norway.  Spain  and  the  Netherlands 
were  among  the  13  nations  with  larger  mer- 
clinnt  ship  orders  than  the  United  States. 

The  srhnll  production  niunber  In  the 
United  States  does  not  Indicate  a  lack  of 
need  for  new  ships. 

The  United  States  merchant  fieet  Is  listed 
at  950  ships,  according  to  the  Shipbuilders 
Council  of  America,  but  more  tlian  two 
thirds  of  these  are  considered  obsolete. 
Russia  now  has  1.500  vessels  and  most  of 
them  are  modern. 

Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council,  told  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  that  while  the  United 
States  has  a  "reserve  fleet"  of  about  1.400 
shi:>s.  "1,200  of  these  are  virtually  worthless." 

Merchant  ships  remain  vital  to  our  coun- 
try's armed  services.  Figures  from  the  De- 
partment of  defense  Indicate  that  98  per 
cent  of  all  supplies  moving  Into  Southeast 
Asia  are  going  by  ship. 

Not  only  is  the  United  States  not  getting 
orders  for  new  ships,  the  country  may  be 
losing  its  capability  to  build  ships.  In  the 
past  10  years,  more  than  60  of  the  shipyards 
in  this  country  have  had  to  quit  operations 
for  lack  of  orders. 

L-ist  week  another  report  was  added  to  the 
stack  of  reports  which  spell  out  the  sad  story 
of  our  declining  place  on  the  hiijh  seas. 

Two  congressmen.  Rep.  Hastings  Keith, 
R-Mass.,  and  Rep.  P.\irL  G.  Rocer.s,  D-Fla.. 
filed  a  report  with  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  which  told  of  their  factfinding 
trip  to  Russia. 

The  congressmen  said  that  Russia  Is  work- 
Iruj  on  a  plan  to  achieve  supremacy  at  sea 
well  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  Russians,  the  congressmen  said,  are 
pushing  ahead  In  oceanography,  commercial 
fishing  and  merchant  shipping. 


Tlie  United  States  needs  to  be  more  aggres- 
.■;ive  in  each  of  these  areas.  We  need  to  r(>- 
store  our  merchant  fleet,  but  we  cannot  do 
it  while  lagging  fvirther  and  further  behiiul 
in  siiipbuilding. 

The  United  States,  no  nation  for  th..r 
matter,  can  reninin  the  world's  number  one 
power  if  it  neglects  .=;\!ch  a  vital  segment  of 
transportation  as  the  merciiant  fleet. 


GOP  Doubletalk  on  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22.  1966 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  tiie 
benefit  of  my  collea'uie.s,  I  wi.'-h  to  call 
attention  to  an  editorial  entitled  "Polil- 
Ical  Etoubletalk  on  Inflation"  which 
appeared  in  the  Auinist  26,  East  St.  Lpui.s, 
111..  Metro-East  Journal.  "i 

The  editorial  is  a  succinct  ai:)i>r.ii.<al  of 
the  efforts  bein;-r  made  by  the  Republican 
National  Congres.<;ional  Committee  to  ex- 
ploit the  i.55iie  of  innation  for  political 
profit. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PoLlriCAL  DoL-BLETALK  ON  iNFLATtON 

The  Republican  National  Congressional 
Committee  is  making  extensive  use  of  the 
U.S.  mails  these  days. 

Many  citizens  this  week  received  a  sort  ot 
"We-the-GOP  Care"  package,  one  that  c'es 
some  political  whacks  to  the  Johnson  .admin- 
istration for  the  rising  cost  of  food. 

Inflation,  especially  in  food  costs,  ccrtaluly 
Is  f.air  political  game.  But  the  Republicans 
are  not  discussing  It  very  Intelligently,  at 
least  in  their  current  new.=letter  to  •'Folk  .v 
Republicans." 

Tlie  letter  cites  the  increase  in  the  priro 
of  oranges,  apples  and  ham  o\cr  the  p.ast 
year,  tlien  notes: 

"Let's  forget  the  fancy  talk.  This  Is  what 
the  Jahnson-Hmnphroy  'Great  Society' 
really  means." 

An  accompanying  letter  1:  dlcates  how  on 
five  relatively  minor  money  bills,  more  Re- 
publicans than  Democrats  voted  "nay." 

TlTls,  t'ne  letter  maintains.  Indicates  why 
voters  should  get  to  work  to  p'l*  Republicans 
in  control  of  Congress. 

The  whole  thing  on  first  glance  sounds 
pretty  good.  But  It  Is  really  pure  "politick- 
ing" rather  than  pure  logic. 

Even  without  most  of  the  "Great  .Society" 
progranis,  which  amount  to  considerably  less 
than  J5  percent  of  federal  expenditures,  thtro 
still  would  have  been  infl.ition  due  to  w^^r 
spending,  to  the  Increasingly  tight  labor  mar- 
ket, to  the  Increasingly  tigl-.t  commodit/ 
market,  to  the  increasingly  up-to-caparity 
production  of  basic  industries,  to  the  still 
lively  consumer  demand. 

What  has  happened  in  the  American  econ- 
omy is  that  demand  now  exceeds  supply  al- 
most across  the  board  in  the  econoniy  for  an 
interrelated  series  of  rca.sons.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  the  war  is  to  "blame"  for  Infla- 
tion. Rather,  it  is  that  the  forces  unleashed 
In  the  economy  .as  a  result  of  the  war  have 
intensified  inflationary  conditions. 

Republicans  do  not  plan,  at  least  most  of 
them  don't  seem  to  be  saying  so  In  their 
campaigns,  to  follow  a  substantially  different 
course  on  Viet  Nam  from  that  of  President 
Johnson.  For  that  reason,  a  Republiciui 
Congress  probably  wouldn't  do  much  to  de- 
flate the  economy,  even  if  it  chopped  out  all 
of  the  "Great  Society"  programs. 
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Tlie  National  Republicin  Congressional 
Cc'mmittee  may  win  the  GOP  a  few  votes 
with  Its  letter. 

But  If  the  lettor  represents  the  extent  of 
Republican  rea.'joiung  on  the  complex  eco- 
nomic Issues  facing  the  nation,  then  the 
party  Is  in  for  trouble  with  those  who  in 
their  politics  prefer  reason  to  emotion. 
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NFO  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WnSCONSIN' 

IN  THE  IIOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Friday,  August  26,  1966 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  at 
the  Continental  Hotel  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
ai.sle  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota were  entertained  by  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  at  their  conven- 
tion banquet. 

Mr.  Oren  Staley,  president  of  the  NFO. 
addressed  the  delegates  from  these 
States  and  their  congressional  guests, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Staley's  remarks, 
which  were  transcribed  during  the  ban- 
quet, set  forth  clearly  and  concisely  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  National 
Fanners  Organization, 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  offer  the 
complete  text  of  President  Staley's  re- 
marks to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  commend  them  to  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 

Speech  of  Prfsident  Ore.'v  Staley,  at  NFO 
Banquet  in  Washington,  DC.  Held  at 
the  Continental  Hotel,  Plaza  Ballroom, 
O.N  At'CLST  2.   1966 

The  few  comments  that  I  have  to  make 
tonight  are  going  to  be.  first,  that  we  are 
very  proud  that  those  of  you  who  are  guests 
have  taken  time  to  attend  this  meeting.  We 
know  that  you  do  not  do  it  simply  because 
It  is  NFO,  but  simply  because  you  are  inter- 
ested In  the  f.armer's  problem.  We  certainly 
appreciate  this  opportunity,  as  members  of 
the  NFO,  to  visit  with  'th^  many  Congress- 
men and  Senators  here  tonight.  Many  of 
the  Congressmen  and  Senators  present  I've 
known  for  quite  some  tfhie.  and  Harvey 
Sickels,  NFO  National  Secxetary.  of  course, 
knows  many  of  you  closer  than  I  do. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  your  interest  In  the  welf.-u-e  of  the 
American  farmer.  We  realize  that  pcrcent- 
ngfwise,  -we  are  a  small  part  of  the  tot-il 
population.  But  we,  as  American  farmers, 
arc  proud  that — even  though  we  are  small 
In  number— we  are  still  able  to  clothe  and 
feed  this  nation  better  than  any  nation  In 
the  world.  We  also  are  proud  tobe  farmers 
We  have  nLiny  problems  .as  farmers,  and  we 
hope  tliat  everyone  in  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy recognizes  these  problems. 

Today,  at  a  time  when  many  st.itenierts 
are  being  made  concerning  the  rising  cost  of 
food.  I  hope  that  the  American  public  can 
be  informed  that  food  Is  still  the  l)e3t  buy 
In  America.  The  farm  lncGn:ie  h:vs  lagged 
far  behind  the  income  of  the  other  tegment.s 
of  our  economy.  And.  certainly,  business 
profits  cannot  continue  at  the  present  rate, 
neither  can  labor's  high  rate  of  employment 
or  the  payment  for  an  hour's  work  coniinue 
at  the  prc.sent  level,  unlcFS  Americ.m  agri- 
culture— buyers  of  the  largest  percentage  of 
consumer  goods  of  any  group  in  America, 
earn  the  income  to  j-iiiy  the  bill.     If  people 


Who  farm,  people  who  produce  the  food,  can- 
not get  adequate  Income,  then  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  with  the  high  profit  level  ot 
Industry,  and  the  Improved  level  of  wage  re- 
turn, cajinot  continue  Uicir  profit  '!e\ci 
either. 

We,  of  the  NFO.  are  proud  tli.it  0..ni:i-i..--3- 
mcn  and  Senators  of  both  politicU  parties 
are  present.  We  are  a  non-part:?an  org.t- 
nizatlon.  We  have  never  endorsed  candi- 
dates. But.  our  leaders  make  it  po,s.-:b:e  for 
candidates  of  both  political  panics  to  voire 
their  opinions.  We  believe  our  member.';  are 
Intelligent  enough  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions. As  to  the  people  that  are  reallv  out 
there  working  for  the  farmer's  benciit  we 
frankly  say  to  our  members  taht  they  should 
vote  for  the  individu.ols  that  are  showing 
them  that  tliey  mean  what  they  &iy,  and 
that  action  count.-;  more  than  words.'  We 
f;dvlse  our  members  that  they  make  th^ir 
decision  on  the  basis  of  their  cwn  knowledco 
:ind  that  our  Job  is  to  get  that  knowledge  to 
them.  We  believe  that  most  i>e<jple  in  rural 
Amercia.  regfLrdless  of  their  poUtic.al  affilia- 
tion, still  have  to  re.alize  that  all  of  us  in 
rural  America  have  a  great  stake  in  American 
agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  voice  a  word  of  warning  to 
the  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  their  rep- 
resentatives who  are  here  tonight.  TTic  very 
structure  of  the  family-type  farm  today  Is 
being  seriously  jeopardizes!  because  of  "the 
lack  of  sufficient  Income  for  the  American 
farmer.  We  recognize  and  are  proud  that 
there  is  sou^e  increase  Ln  farm  income.  We 
recognise  this  as  being  very  important,  and 
we  compliment  those  who  have  had  a  part 
In  helping  increase  farm  Income.  At  the 
same  time  we  want  to  point  out  that  It  is 
far  from  being  adequate,  that  last  year  tlie 
American  farmers  only  received  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Income  as  compared  to  that  of 
the  non-farm  population.  This  is  of  vital 
Importance  because  you  cannot  continue  to 
have  an  adequate  food  supply  in  America 
with  a  bankrupt  agriculture.  Tlie  children 
today  are  different  than  the  farmers  even  mv 
age  or  younger.  They  are  not  going  to  stay- 
on  the  farm  becaiL-ie  it  Is  a  way  of  life. 
They're  going  to  st<ay  on  the  farm  only  If  it 
Is  good  from  a  standpoint  of  economics,  and 
that  means  favorably  compared  with  other 
walks  of  Ufe.  And  where  the  farmer-type 
structure  Is  in  Jeopardy,  Is  the  fact  that  the 
average  age  of  farmers  is  close  to  50  years  of 
age. 

I'd  like  to  use  an  example  of  mv  own  home 
community,  which  Is  typical.  To  the  west 
of  our  place  Is  a  farmer  86  years  of  age.  He 
and  his  wife  have  a  small  beef  cow  herd.  He 
Is  still  In  good  enough  health  that  he  can 
mow  the  hay  and  keep  a  few  beef  cattle. 
However,  he  rents  out  his  grain  land — the 
land  farmed  for  grain.  On  down  the  road  is 
another  farmer  78  years  old  and  he  has  a 
hired  man.  On  down  the  road  a  way  is  a 
f.u-mer  ."iO  years  of  age,  and  he  Is  a  bachelor, 
so  it  doet^n't  look  as  though — unless  he 
changes  his  mind— he'll  add  too  much  more 
t<i  the  conununily.  Tlie  next  farmer  Is  6,5 
years  of  age  and  farms  the  86  year  old 
farmer's  land.  And  up  the  road  we  have  a 
farmer  about  50  who  has  a  12  year  old  son.  I 
doubt  whether  this  boy  will  be  Interested!  in 
staying  on  the  farm.  He  might.  On  up  the 
road  we  have  another  f.-irmer.  50  years  of  age. 
He  has  a  son  about  12  years  old, "and  I  think 
he  win  be  interested  in  farmine.  We  have  a 
son  15  years  of  a;:e  who  likes  farming  very 
well,  but  I  am  certain  he  will  loc^k  at  it  from 
the  point  of  economics. 

Now  you  may  think  I'm  Just  surrounded  by 
a  bunch  of  old  worn  out  farmers.  But  I'll 
tell  you.  you  can  look  over  anv  community 
In  America  and  find  the  same  situation. 
And  this  means  that  unless  farm  income  is 
adequate  to  attract  the  present  generation 
you're  going  to  find  the  family-Type  struc- 
ture in  serious  problems  for  the  futiu-e.  And 
I'm  talking  about  the  structure.  becaiLse  these 


kidf— our  children— are  going  to  stay  there 
only  as  a  matter  of  economics.    So  no'  longer 
can  you  say  that  farmers  are  going  to  farm 
just    because    they    want    to   farm.      It    Is   a 
diilerent  kind  of  world,  with  changing  condi- 
tions.   We  have  UKiay  a  .cituation  where  the 
d;ur.-nun  have  left  the  farm  In  large  num- 
bers.    But  don't  Ju.st  say   its  the  dairymen. 
But  I  say  one  thins.     Once  farmers  find 
there's  another  wT:y  of  making  a  living  besides 
working    long   hours   for    very    little    return, 
and   all   the  risk   involved   in   farming,    they 
don't  come  back  to  the  farm   very  quickly. 
And  the  lm;x)rtant  p-.tnt  is  that  vou  realize 
the  investment  In  agriculture  is  so'  laree  that 
unless    the    pro.sent    generation    coming    on 
stays  In  agriculture,  the  investment  capital 
required  to  take  over  another  mcreer  of  the 
present    sized    farm    (the    investment    p.-x)l) 
WTll  be  so  large  that  an  Individual  win  have 
no  way   to  really   st;trt   in   farming,  because 
the  capital  reciuirement  will  be  so  great  that 
It  will  take  a  c;.pltal  structure — ■Rhich  means 
outside  corporate  t\^>e  structure — in  order  to 
Uike  over  UiC  farms  and  keep  them  operating. 
I  Just  wanted  U>  point  thi.s  out  -ai,  a  fiirmer. 
1  know  you  can  find  In   anv  area  the  same 
situation.     We,  of  the  NFO.'  have  supported 
and  will  continue  to  support  anv  legislation 
or   administrative   policy   that   will    increase 
farm  Income.    ThLs  is  our  responslbllitv  from 
a  financial  and  a  moral  .'Standpoint  as  well  as 
part  of  tile  necessity  of  meeting  tlie  farmer's 
need  today  is  concerned      We  fe<l  it   is  the 
responsibility   of   any   farm   organization    to 
stand  up  and  gain  every  penny  of  farm  In- 
come th.it  It  can  for  the  Ame'rican   f.irnier. 
We  compliment  you  who  have  had  any  jaort— 
the   Congres,'?   and   the  Department  of  Acri- 
culture,  both  f)oIiUcal  p:u-ties  who  have  done 
what    you    could    to    try    to    Incre.asc    farm 
Income. 

But  the  main  purpose  and  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  NFO  Is  to  build  a  collective  bar- 
gaining progT.om  for  the  American  farmer. 
We  believe  that  the  American  farmer  must 
build  bargaining  power  bo  that  as  the  organ- 
ized group  they  can  compete  In  an  organized 
economy.  I  am  proud  to  report  the  NFO  has 
made  enough  progress  so  that  todav  we  are 
organized  in  some  25  states,  that  processors 
in  dairy,  meat  and  grain  have  recognized  our 
orgitnizallon  as  a  barg.ainlng  group.  To- 
night, seven  of  the  nation's  15  largest  meat 
packers  .'u-e  accepting  supply  from  NTO  mem- 
bers as  such.  We  are  dealing  as  a  group  with 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  grain  proces.<:ors 
and  handlers  and  also  with  some  of  the 
Largest  dairy  processors.  I  can  also  tell  you 
as  Members  of  Congress  that  there  la  not  a 
single  processor  who  has  dealt  with  us  be- 
cau.se  they  like  ue.  -niey  have  dealt  with  us 
because  of  the  Ixu-g.alnlng  power  that  has 
been  eot.abllshed,  because  our  members  rep- 
resented enough  of  Uie  total  vol'ame  that 
that  volume  Is  needed  for  efficient  plant 
operation  in  those  hvrge  companies.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  a  great  service,  but  more 
important  is  rerognltlon  of  the  f.amier's  right 
to  price  his  products.  As  Harry  Grah.am  (of 
the  National  Grange)  fpoke  to  you.  and  a,'=i 
I  s-,dd  to  you  very  candidly  and  fortlirightly 
m.any  times  recently,  that  I  belie\e  th.a't 
f.irmers  can  be  united,  I  beilcve  they  will  be 
united.  becr-.:se  I  believe  that  fiirniers  pre- 
sented all  alternatives  In  a  candid  and  a 
fair  manner  can  generally  agree — at  least  90 
percent  ol  tliem. 

I  believe  tliat  there  has  been  more  dls- 
agrc-emeni  Ix-tween  farm  leaders  than  there 
h.as  been  between  farmers.  I  believe  that 
many  times  the  lack  of  information  and  half 
triiths  that  have  been  given  to  farmers  as 
information  h.-is  Ix-en  the  reason  for  to  much 
division  among  f.armers.  We  have  organized 
with  a  positive  approach.  We  have  never 
criticized  any  other  organization  because  we 
believe  that  notlung  has  ever  been  success- 
fully organized  in  America  wltli  a  negative 
approach.  But  at  the  same  ttme,  we  are  will- 
ing to  cooperate  and  work  in  any  way  we  can 
with  any  farm  group  that  Is  wUIing  to  work 
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for  farmers  In  Increasing  their  Inconie  and 
standard  of  living  and  equity  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  We  believe  that  in  the  future, 
farmera  are  going  to  look  upon  any  farm. 
leader  or  farm  organization  that  will  not  co- 
operate with  others  with  dLsfavor.  We 
strongly  believe  that  cooperation  and  under- 
standing must  be  carried  on  among  rarmers 
In  rural  America. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  we  hope  tliat  you 
will  have  time  this  evening  to  visit  with  the 
members  and  leaders  from  the  congressional 
districts  erf  your  state  who  have  paid  their 
way  to  Washington  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Washington  scene,  to  be- 
come personally  acquainted  with  you — their 
Senators  and  Congressmen — because  they 
Just  dont  have  time  when  they're  back  there 
on  the  farm.  But  this  has  been  an  occasion 
for  them  to  come  here  paying  their  own  way. 
meeting  their  own  expenses,  and  I  am  sure 
they  are  enjoying  the  occasion  and  are  glad 
that  you  have  come  to  visit  with  them. 

Omi  offering  here  tonight  Is  Just  a  meal. 
That's  all  we're  used  to  doing  as  farmers — 
working  and  eating.  It  may  be  a  Utile  dif- 
ferent than  some  of  the  social  occasions  that 
you  attend  here  in  Washlnsrton.  We're  Just 
farmers.  We  did  It  in  farmer  style,  and 
we'rw  proud  to  do  It  In  that  style.  Good- 
night, and  thank  you  for  coming. 


Ezposicion  National  de  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    C.^LIFORNt* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30. 1966  | 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cali- 
fomlans  have  long  taken  pride  In  a  rich 
and  colorful  Mexican  heritage.  A  tangi- 
ble demonstration  of  this  pride  Is  the 
Exposlcion  Naclonal  de  Mexico  now  be- 
ing held  In  my  home  district. 

The  groimdwork  for  Increasing  aware- 
ness and  understanding  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  and  most  Im- 
portantly, between  the  many  Mexican- 
American  residents  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  and  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
munity, has  been  laid  by  the  civic  lead- 
ers who  contributed  to  the  Exix)sicion 
Naclonal  de  Mexico. 

This  colorful  exposition  Is  the  culmi- 
nation of  many  months  of  planning  and 
cooperation  from  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict and  Mexican-American  leaders.  It 
should  serve  as  an  inspii-ation  to  all  com- 
munities In  the  Nation  which  have  resi- 
dents of  various  cultures  and  national 
heritages. 

This  exposition  represents  the  first 
U.S.  appearances  of  some  of  the  finest 
artisans,  dancers,  and  singers  in  Mexico. 

Some  200  of  these  artisans  and  crafts- 
men are  presenting  on-the-spot  demon- 
strations of  their  talents,  ranging  from 
intricate  silver  work  and  Jewelrj-making 
to  brightly  colored  potterj-. 

In  addition  to  this  display,  the  Ballet 
Aztlan  Folklorico  is  performing.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  esteem  with  which  resi- 
dents of  Mexico  hold  this  San  Fernando 
Valley  exposition  that  they  liave  rent 
this  great  troupe  of  musicians  and 
dancers. 

The  San  Fernando  Valley  is  honored 
to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 


arti.sts  and  cultural  contributions  of  our 
Mexican-American  friends  and  neiivh- 
boi-s. 


Suburbia's  Employment  Boom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

op    II  LINO!S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30.  1906 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
difficult  problem  of  matcliing  job  skills 
with  job  opportunities  Is  yet  to  bo  solved. 
It  is  ironic  that  there  arc  many,  many  job 
openings  today — at  the  vei->-  same  time 
there  is  unemployment  and  poverty. 

Mr.  Jack  A.  Vandcrmyn  di.scu.ssed  this 
situation  Ln  a  recent  article  in  the  Arling- 
ton Day.  Mr.  V'andermvn's  article  of 
Aut;u.st  18,  1966.  follows: 

Plen-ty   op  Jobs,   But  .  .  .  SuBfuciA's 

E.MPLOYMENT    BoOM 

I  By  Jack  A.  Vandemiyn) 

Help  Wanted,  the  signs  say  In  many 
location.";. 

Help  wanted,  the  classified  columns  of  page 
aft«r  page  of  area  newspapers  plead. 

It  would  appear  from  the  number  of  jobs 
aUvertised  that  employment,  oppeclaUy  In 
booming  suburban  Mount  Pro.spect  and 
Arlington  Heli?ht5.  is  at  a  pea's. 

.■\nd  indeed  it  is.  experts  agree.  'ITirvse  who 
deal  with  the  employment  market  day  after 
day  describe  the  area  as  a  "Job  hunt.-'rs 
dream." 

Yet  there^stiU  seems  to  be  widespread  un- 
employment. 

Hundreds  of  students  graduated  from  high 
school  were  not  able  to  find  a  niche  for 
them.selvea  in  today 'a  highly  competitive 
society. 

While  there  Is  no  shortage  of  un.sk!Hed  Jobs 
like  wnitre-ses  and  dishwashers  and  busboy.s, 
there  Is  a  short:iee  of  highlv  skilled  peonle'to 
step  into  the  posts  that  will  allow  them  to 
advance  inti  the  Income  category  necessary 
for  life  suburbia. 

As  a  result,  many  jobs  that  require  low 
skills— and  provide  low  pav— are  going  be- 
gins:. ■  °        o        =. 

"O'.ir  waitresses  aver.age  $20  a  day,"  thf> 
nian.u'-r  of  a  restaurant  that  does  not  sell 
liqiivjr  Said.  "We  have  plenty  of  openings— 
but  no  applicants. 

"A  high  school  boy  who  Is  neat  and  wUliii'' 
to  work  an  eight  hour  shift  for  us  will  earn 
about  515. ••  the  m.mager  continued.  "And 
we  give  him  all  he  can  eat  while  he  Is  on 
duty. " 

"tlien  the  girls  split  tips  with  the  bus 
boys,  adding  three  or  four  more  dollars  a 
day  to  their  Income."  the  chief  waitress  at 
tne  establishment  said.  "Yet,  we  Jun  can't 
hv.d  boys  to  work.  They  try  it  for  a  day  or 
two — and  then  Just  don't  show  up  for  work  " 

One  personnel  consultant,  who  operates  a 
large  suburban  employment  service  said  he 
h.ts  plenty  of  Jobs  available  In  the  $10,000 
to  $15.000-a-year  bracket.  "But  we  can't  fill 
them  because  of  the  shortage  of  skilled  peo- 
ple,   he  said. 

One  of  the  problems  Is  the  youn"  high 
school  graduate  who  is  not  prepared  for 
anything  but  a  menial  Job  and  yet  refuses 
to  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  pay  scale  and 
Work  ills  way  up  the  ladder. 

"They  hear  about  these  high  priced  Jobs 
and  think  they  can  qualify  without  the 
background  or  experience,"  the  personnel 
consultant  said.  "When  we  tell  them  that 
they  have  to  begin  at  $1  50  an  hour,  they 
laugh  at  us." 


With  the  persistent  problem  of  filled  Jobs, 
and  thousands  of  minority  group  members 
uncmplo-ed  In  Chicago,  do  experts  see  a 
great  exodus  of  such  workers  to  the  sub- 
urbs? 

"We  have  hired  Negro  waitresses."  the  re,<;- 
t.uir.'int  mannger  siild.  "And  they  are  excel- 
lent workers.  Tluis  far,  no  customer  has  ob- 
jected. On  the  contr.iry  ...  wo  have  h.ul 
many  nice  comments  about  our  girls," 

"Members  of  minority  groups."  the  em- 
ployment couiKselor  said,  "have  the  same 
problem  as  graduating  high  school  seniors. 
We  Just  can't  place  them  in  g(xxi  paying 
Jobs  because  they  don't  have  the  training. 

"In  my  several  years  of  experience  calling 
on  suburban  companies,  tlie  first  question 
fne  employment  directors  ask  is  what  are 
their  quallrtcations—not  what  Is  their  color," 
the  personnel  consultant  said. 

Most  area  obsen-ers  of  the  employment  sit- 
u.ttion  in  the  area  do  not  fear  any  i,ir,Ere  scale 
employment  6l  minority  groups.  Rather, 
they  look  forward  to  welcoming  skilled  peo- 
ple to  the  suburbs  regardless  of  their  cthnij 
background  or  race. 

In  the  lower  skilled  jobs,  the  minority 
group. member  cannot  afford  to  take  a  Job  as 
a  waitress  or  bus  boy  and  pay  for  housing  in 
this   high  rent-high   purch.T£e  cost  area. 

One  area  real  estate  broker  said  that  hout^- 
Ing  is  available  for,  "anyone  who  cm  afford 
to  live  here." 

It  appears  that  the  newly  developing  cri- 
teria for  suburbia  is  financial  rather  tha:i 
racial. 

A  Mount  Prospect  elected  village  officinl 
said,  "this  area  practices  economic  rather 
than  racial  discrimination." 

In  the  meantime,  the  "Jobs  available-peo- 
ple trained  ratio"  Is  not  going  to  change  until 
students  realize  they  are  not  going  to  step 
Into  $10,000-a-year  Jobs  until  they  are  either 
trained  in  school  or  have  experience  In  the 
bu.siness  of  their  choice. 

"Many  companies,  contrary  to  popular  be- 
lief, will  hire  boys  directly  out  of  high  school 
and  train  them  In  their  own  methods  of  op- 
eration," the  personnel  consultant  said. 

"But  they  expect  them  to  start  at  the  boit- 
tom  and  move  up,"  he  said. 


Economic  Justice  and  the  Farmworker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKFNS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tho 
lilight  of  the  migrant  farmworker  is  pcs- 
sibly  the  worst  in  tlie  Nation.  Wliile 
mast  laborers  in  this  countiy  are  pro- 
tected by  Federal  laws  and  are  repre- 
sented by  establ;.<^hcd — and  often  i)ov.-er- 
ful— union.s.  the  American  farmv.'orker 
Is  It'ft  at  the  mcrcry  of  his  employer 
without  the  b<:nefit.s  of  job  .security,  pen- 
sion plan.=:.  .sick  leave,  or  labor  laws. 

N'amerous  attempts  to- correct  these 
Inju.sticcs  and  to  unionize  farmworkers 
in  tlie  past  have  failed,  mostly  due  to 
lack  of  out.side  support,  adequate  orga- 
nization, and  protection  by  the  law.  The 
recent  strike  in  Delano.  Calif.,  however, 
is  an  exception  to  this  pattern.  It  Is  tlic 
first  successful  attempt  on  the  continen- 
tal United  States  to  organize  migi'ant 
farmwcikers.  This  attempt  is  dilfcrent 
from  mo.st  of  those  In  the  past  partly 
liecau.se  it  was  originated  and  is  led  by 
farmworkers  thein.<^elves. 


August  30,  1906 
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Tlie  National  Farm  Worker.s  A.ssocia- 
tion,  which  was  organized  In  1962  by 
farmworkers,  is  the  first  union  of  its  kind 
to  win  a  contract  and  recognition  by  a 
grower— the  Schenley  Corp.,  and  later 
the  Christian  Bros.  Con^.  This  Is  a  vlc- 
torj'  we  should  all  aj^plaud,  but  it  is  only 
the  beginning. 

Tlie  Great  Society  will  always  remain 
distant  and  unworkable  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmworker  until  he  Ls  covered  by 
our  labor  law.s— the  laws  which  have 
helloed  make  this  country  great. 

I  .suppoi-t  the  National  FaiTn  Workers 
As.sociation  as  it  attempts  to  secure  dig- 
nity for  it5  people. 
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Central  College  Honored  for  Its  Leader- 
ship in  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Central  College  which  is  located  in  Pella, 
Iowa,  the  city  In  wWch  I  now  live,  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  appreciation  for 
Its  active  leadei\ship  In  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  program  by  James  H.  Boren. 
director  of  the  program.  As  a  graduate 
of  Centra!  College,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
leadei-.^hijj  which  Central  College  has 
given  in  this  particular  area. 

In  my  judsment,  understanding  the 
culture,  the  language,  and  the  problems 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  is  basic  In 
maintaining  pood  di)ilomatic  relations 
with  these  neighbors.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend the  president  of  Central  CoUege. 
Arend  D.  Lubber.s,  and  the  faculty  for 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  tills  particular 
program.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  also  want  to  insert  tiie  remarks 
made  at  the  presentation  by  James  H. 
Boren,  director  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance program. 

His  remark.?  follow : 

REM.MtKS  OF  J.lMES  H.  BoREV,  DmEcrOR,  P.\RT- 
KErj3   OF  THE  At.I.MNcn.   ALl.I.^^•CE   FOR  Prqg- 

RKSS,  AcKNCY  For.  Intfrnatio.val  Develop- 
ment, IX  Prese-mtinc  a  '•Certific.\te  op  Ap- 
Pn^:^L^TION■"  to  Mr.  Arend  D.  Lt-dbfrs.  Pres- 
luEN-T  OF  Central  College,  Pella,  Iowa 
It  is  a  particular  ple.isure  for  me.  in  behalf 
of  the  AdministnUor  of  tJio  Agency  for  Inter- 
nation.il  Development.  Mr.  William  S.  Gaud 
to  present  to  Central  College  this  Certificate 
of  Apprecialion.     In  tlie  2'i   year  history  of 
the  Partners  of  tlie  Alliance  only  six  other 
Certificates  have   been  awarded.     It  Ls  even 
more  slgnific.-,nt  to  note  th.it  Ccntrr.i  College 
Is  the  first  educational  institution  to  receive 
this  special  recognition  for  their  active  lead- 
ership in   the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gr.Tm. 

Tlie  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  a  pro- 
gram through  which  the  citizens  of  :u  states 
In  the  United  Str.tes  are  working  in  a  di- 
rect alliance  with  tlie  citizens  of  31  are.is 
in  15  countries  of  L  .tin  America  Central 
College  h.is  been  particularlv  active  in  Iowa's 
partnership  with  Yucat,an.  Earlier  this  year, 
30  Eludents  from  Coiitr.il  College  pinicl- 
patcd   in   a   speci.il   educational  program    in 


Yucatan  where  they  were  given  an  unusual 
opportunity  through  the  Yucatan  Partneni 
of  learning  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
great   Mayan   civilization    of   Yucatan. 

Central  College  ha«  established  two 
scholarslilps  tiirough  which  two  Yucatan 
students  will  attend  Central  College.  Tlie 
students  will  make  a  contribution  to  the 
educational  program  at  Central  College  by 
serving  as  Special  Assistants  in  the  Spanish 
Langu.ige  Program.  This  is  in  the  spirit  of 
the  AUiance  for  Progress  which  calls  for  the 
participation  of  private  citizens  and  which 
recognizes  the  imjxiruince  of  educational  and 
cultural  contributions  which  Latin  America 
can  make  to  the  United  Suites.  Central  Col- 
lege is  presently  making  plans  to  establish 
a  P.artners  of  the  Alliance  professorship 
through  which  a  Mexican  artUt  or  language 
profes.sor  inay  teach  a  course  at  Central  Col- 
lege and  also  be  av.ailable  as  a  profe.s.sor  re- 
source to  the  high  schools  in  the  area  served 
by  the  college. 

Of  major  importance  Is  another  pioneering 
effort.  Because  of  the  d>-n.imlc  leadership 
of  Central  College,  as  personified  by  Presi- 
dent Lubbers.  Important  first  steps  h-ave  been 
taken  toward  organizing  a  statewide  student 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  which  will 
collaborate  in  sjx.'cial  school-related  progrruns 
within  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  Tills  Is 
the  first  of  what  I  believe  we  sh.all  see  is  a 
great  national  program  developing  within 
the  next  few  montlis.  On  an  organized  basis, 
statewide  conventions  may  be  called  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  structure  through 
which  the  t-ilent^.  the  ideals  and  the  energies 
of  students  can  l>e  translated  from  a  poten- 
tial resource  into  an  operating  program. 

The  imaginative  and  substantive  contribu- 
tion of  the  administration,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  Central  College  have  served  as  a  ch.al- 
lenge  and  an  In.splratlon  for  others  in  the 
edticational  field.  It  is  pleasure  to  present 
this  Certific.ite  of  Appreciation  to  Central 
College  "in  recocrnition  of  the  leadership  and 
significant  contribution  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Pro^rcs.s  " 


need  to  plan  carefully  to  assure  tliat  our 
source  of  water  Is  protected.  It  ha.s 
emphasized  the  interdependence  of  land 
and  water. 

Consen-ation  districts  are  c.oncernei 
not  only  with  agriculture  water,  but  witli 
.supplies  for  Industrial,  domestic,  and 
recreation.  In  addition  to  help  they  gi\  - 
to  individuals,  di.s-tricts  sponsor  "sniall 
waterslicd  projects.  These  project.s  pro- 
tect our  vital  land  and  wat<»r  re!Jou;cc-s 
and,  through  resource  development,  hclii 
create  economic  opportunities  both  on 
and  off  the  farm. 

In  the  congressional  di.strict  I  repre- 
sent, conseiwation  districts  are  ."^pon.sor- 
ine — with  other  local  agencies — five 
water-shed  projects  that  have  been 
planned  and  are  now  In  various  stages 
of  construction.  One  of  these  Is  to  sup- 
ply water  to  the  towTi  of  Keysvllle  and 
will  later  store  wat^^r  for  I>rakes  Branch 
Another  project  will  supply  water  for  the 
town  of  Chatham. 

I  have  followed  the  a^complLshments 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
for  many  years  and  have  visited  a  num- 
ber of  watei-shed  projects.  I  believe  la 
the  democratic  process  under  which  thev 
operate— they  are  the  center  of  local  in- 
itiative and  local  planning  and  local  ac- 
tion. Their  leadership  is  reflected  in 
their  accomplishments  on  the  land. 
More  iin]X)rtant,  they  have  a  tremendous 
desire  to  move  ahead  in  the  resource  de- 
velopment job. 

I  salute  tliem  for  their  efforts  and  en- 
courage them  in  carrying  out  their  for- 
ward-looking programs  that  have  taken 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
development  of  our  riual  areas.  I  am 
glad  to  give  them  my  full  support. 


Resource  Conservation  Relieves  Drought 
Condi  tionj 


Boy  Who  Underwent  Heart  Operation  Wi!l 
Be  Able  To  Live  a  Normal  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OP    vmGLNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  modern 
soil  and  water  conseiwation  again  has 
proved  its  value  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  .souiliern  Virginia.  Of  particu- 
lar consequence  are  the  farm  ponds  that 
have  been  built  with  help  through  local 
soil  and  water  consciwation  district.s. 
The  ponds  have  been  a  source  of  iiTiga- 
tion  water  to  relieve  drought  conditions 
on  tobacco  lands.  Throughout  the 
State  more  than  30,000  ponds  have  been 
built  and  are  serving  not  only  as  a  sujiply 
of  v,-ater  for  crojis  and  stock  but  are  used 
for  recreation  and  for  fire  protection. 

Farm  ponds  and  other  con.'^ervntion 
measures  are  being  installed  by  more 
than  46.000  cooperators  in  the  32  soil 
and  water  con.servation  districts  that 
blanket  Virginia. 

Tlie  people  of  Virginia  arc  very  mucli 
concerned  about  the  problems  "of  soil 
and  water— not  only  in  tlii.s  drour;lit  pe- 
riod, but  for  the  future.  The  drou.lit 
of  the  last  few  years  in  the  East  has 
made  u.s  more  than  ever  conscious  of  our 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
Massachusetts  amateur  radio  operator. 
James  M.  Jacobs,  was  Instrumental  in 
bringing  to  Boston  a  young  boy  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  who  was  in  need  of 
delicate  heart  surgery.  Eduardo  Ismar! 
E.s'Mnal.  the  son  of  Mrs.  Austria  Antoni.x 
E.'^pinal.  was  operated  on  at  Children's 
Hosjiital  Center  and  is  now  recovering 
nicely  at  his  home  in  Santiago  de  los 
Caballeros. 

This  is  only  one  in  a  series  of  gestures 
of  friendship  and  intemational  pood  will 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jacobs.  Under  unani- 
mous con.sent  I  include  In  the  Concres- 
SION..M.  Record  two  articles  in  translation 
which  appeared  in  the  papers  of  Santo 
Domingo  on  July  19.  one  from  "El 
Caribe"  and  one  from  "Listin  Dlario": 
i  Translation  from  El  Caribe.  Santo  EKMiungo, 

July  19,  1366] 

Boy    Who    Underwent    a    Hi  art    Opkh^tion 

Will  Be  Aele  To  Live  a  Nok.mai.  Luk 

A  six-year  old  Dominican  boy  £:ived   from 

death  by  a  "very  delicate"  opera'Uou  praciice<l 
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In  a  medical  cer.:er  of  the  United  St,i.U«  wlU 
be  able  to  live  a  life  Josl  lUte  any  other  boy 
his  age,  after  two  weeks. 

This  was  stated  by  doctors  from  the  Chll- 
clren's  Hoepltal  Center  In  Bo6ton  to  Mrs. 
Austria  Antonla  Esplnal.  mother  of  Eduardo 
Ismael  Esplnal,  from  Santiago  de  los  Cu.bal- 
leros. 

The  boy.  his  mother,  and  Mr  James  M. 
Jacobs,  radio  am.ateur.  who  contributed  w;tJi. 
his  efforts  to  the  renliz^ition  of  the  opera- 
tion made  on  EduiLrdito.  offered  a  pre.'^  con- 
ference In  the  Enibajador  Hot-el  in  the  city. 

In  the  conference  the  details  whlr-h  culmi- 
nated In  the  operation  that  took  Eduardlso 
away  from  death  were  related. 

The  boy  and  his  companions  returned  last 
Sunday  to  the  country  from  the  United 
States. 

For  Eduardlto,  the  main  difficulties  are 
over,  but  he  will  have  to  be  under  special 
treatment  In  order  to  survive. 

He  must  take  a  medicine  every  twelve 
hours  for  six  months.  For  Mrs.  Espmal  this 
Is  no  problem,  she  will  punctually  adminl.star 
the  medicine  to  the  fourth  of  her  five  kids. 

During  the  Interview,  Mrs.  &;:)ir.ri:  x.xs  very 
pleased  for  the  Job  done  by  tlie  d'>:'t.^r3  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  Center  of  Bos*..:i. 

She  added  that  she  was  m'^>?t  grateful  to 
the  nurses.  "They  filled  Uo  with  attent.li^ns". 
said  Eduardito's  mother,  remembering  their 
stay  In  the  North  Amerl-city 

She  said  her  boy  oould  return  to  the  hc>a- 
pital  If  he  gets  sick  again.  According  to  the 
doctors,  this  could  be  m  live,  ten.  or  fifteen 
years. 

The  reason  being  that  Eduardito's  heart 
will  grow  Just  as  he  gro'AS  and  this  could 
also  Increase  dilHculties 

But  It  Is  not  §ure  that  Eduardlto  will  suffer 
the  same  slckn*s6  again.  Anyway,  he  weald 
be  admitted  free  of  cot^t  to  his  parents.  For 
this,  they  showed  the  Journalist  a  card  al- 
lowing Eduardlto  to  enter  the  hospital  at  any 
time.  If  needed. 

The  boy  suffered  a  oonibinatlon  of  fov.r  .ail- 
ments called  "fallot  tetrology".  which  mi.xes 
the  blood  from  the  vems  and  arteries  In  the 
heart.  '^ 

According  to  Dominican  doctors'  dla^iiose? . 
confirmed  by  doctors  In  Boston,  the  boy 
wotild  not  be  able  to  live  unless  the  opera- 
tion was  performed,  which  was  not  possible 
In  the  Doinlnlcan  Republic 

On  May.  the  boy's  mother  wTote  Pre.siden: 
Johnson,  explalmng  her  problem  and  re- 
questing help. 

She  explained  In  her  letter  that  she  did  not 
have  the  means  and  that  she  could  no^  send 
her  son  to  the  United  States  few  treatment. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  turned 
the  letter  to  the  North  Americivn  Embassy 
In  Santo  Domingo  where  Lyle  D  Copm:\n. 
in  charge  of  Public  Relations,  asked  Reverend 
Shoemaker,  Baptist  Minister  and  radio  ama- 
teur to  discuss  the  matter  with  a  radio  ama- 
teur from  Cambridge.  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Both  of  them  kept  daily  contact.  Jacobs 
Interviewed  Boston  haspital  pe^raonnel  and 
the  needed  arrangements  were  made  to  take 
the  boy  by  plane. 

The  transfer  of  the  boy  by  pl.tne  ■*•;«  made 
free   by  the  Unite*!  States  Air  Force. 

Before  his  departure,  citizens  of  S;mtta^ 
got  for  his  mother,  who  acccniparied  the  boy 
on  the  trip,  $170,  and  Nor'h  American  troops 
contributed  with  $215.  Citizens  of  Bos'.^.-n 
also  added  a  cash  contribution. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Robert 
Gross, 

His  mother  sl.o'A'ed  the  journalists  the  fin- 
gernails and  the  lips  of  tiie  boy.  "Ni^w  they 
are  normal,  but  they  used  to  be  blue  " 

Preaent  were  Mr.  Darling,  Cultural  Atwu-he 
of  the  United  States  Em.ix-UFsy,  and  Journal- 
ists of  the  different  pre.<w  media 

Mr.  Darling  said  that  the  boy  receivM  med- 
ical attention  without  the  inter. en- ion  of 
the  North  American  Government.  He  ex- 
plained that  everything  was  made  by  the 
program  of  people  to  people. 


During  the  Interview  Eduardlto  did  not 
talk.  EiTorts  to  convince  him  on  the  oon- 
toary  were   useless. 

[Translation   from   listin   Dlarlo.   Santo 

Domingo,  July  19,  1966 1 

DnMiNtrw    BoT    Who   Undehiwent   a   Heart 

Operation  Returns  to  the  Country 

Eduardo  Ismael  Esplnal.  the  Dominican 
boy  who  underwent  a  dangerous  heart  op- 
eration in  the  United  States,  returned  the 
d.;y  before  yesterday,  notably  recuperated. 

Aft«r  a  stay  of  three  weeks  In  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  Center  in  Boston.  Eduardlto 
returned  .along  with  Ills  mother  Austria  Es- 
plnal and  Mr.  James  M.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  J.icobs  U  a  North  American  radio  ama- 
teur who  kept  contact  between  the  hospital 
in  Boston  and  the  North  American  Embassy 
so  the  trip  could  be  m;ide  possible. 

The  group  remained  ct  the  Hotel  Embaja- 
dor  until  yesterday  at  el»ven  in  the  morn- 
ing after  having  a  press  conference  with  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  newsmen. 

Eduardlto  Is  the  fourth  son  of  Mrs.  Esplnal 
and  Mr.  Angel  Maria  de  la  Cruz,  an  exca\-ator 
machine  operator. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  1st  of 
July,  out  of  which  the  boy  recuptrated  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way,  according  to  the  doc- 
tors. 

Answering  a  question  of  the  Journalists,  If 
Eduardlto  had  to  go  back  to  the  hospital, 
Mr.  Jacobs  answered  "according  to  the  doc- 
tors, this  won't  be  necessary  until  probably 
ten  or  fifteen  years," 

He  piMnted  out  that  If  It  is  neccss.ary  be- 
fore this  date,  the  hospital  gave  Mrs.  Esplnrd 
a  special  card  so  the  boy  can  be  admitted  to 
that  Center  any  time  and  with  no  cost. 

Mrs  Elspinal  said  the  boy's  operation  lasted 
close  to  two  hours.  In  the  meantime,  she 
waited  and  pr.ayed  to  the  Virgin,  as  she  s<iid. 

She  said  that  she  will  remember  the  United 
States  "as  the  most  admirable  and  friendly 
country  in  the  world." 

She  adde<l  that  while  the  boy  remained 
ln?the  hospital  everyone  became  interested  In 
hma  and  that  he  became  "very  popular  " 

RARE    MEDICINES 

Eduardlto,  who  will  be  six  In  October,  will 
be  able  to  play  and  walk  without  fatisue, 
even  though  he  has  to  take  very  rare  medi- 
cines every  twelve  hours. 

The  boy's  mother  stated  that  one  thing  of 
the  success  of  the  operation  Is  that  besides 
walking  without  getting  tired,  he  does  not 
have  blue  nails  or  llps. 

Mrs  Esplnal  stated  that  her  son  was  born 
with  a  heart  aliment,  that  he  became  ex- 
cessively pale  or  acquired  a  rare  color  after 
any  kind  of  exercise. 

"In  May  of  last  year  I  wrote  Pre:4dent 
Johnson."  she  added,  "asking  for  help  and 
explaining  that  we  were  poor  and  did  not 
have  money  to  send  Eduardo  to  th.e  United 
States." 

The  White  House  transmitted  the  letter 
to  the  North  American  Embassy  in  the  coun- 
try, which  went  to  Reverend  Howard  Shoe- 
maker, Baptist  Minister  and  radio  amateur. 
who  came  m  contact  with  Mr,  Jacobs, 

The  two  radio  amateurs  talked  daily  by 
radio  after  starting  the  action 

Mr.  Jacobs,  owner  of  a  shirt  store  next  Ui 
famous  Harvard  University,  Interviewed  some 
of  the  hospital  functionaries  and  everythint; 
was  settled  to  take  the  boy  by  plane  to  the 
United  States. 

Citizens  of  Santiago  and  the  city  of  Boston, 
Just  as  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  North  American  Army  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, donated  8385  to  cover  unforeseen  ex- 
penses in  the  trip. 

On  26  June,  Eduardlto  was  admitted  in  the 
hospi'al  after  the  doctors  confirmed  the 
diagnoses  of  the  Dominican  doctors  that  the 
boy  suffered  a  dangerous  heart  ailment  and 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  operate  him  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  sickness  was  diagnosed  as  a  combina- 
tion   of    four    heart    defects    called    "fallot 


tctrology,"    which    mixes    the    blood    of    the 
veins  and  arteries  in  the  heart. 

The  group  arrived  day  before  yesterday 
on  the  midnight  flight  of  VIASA.  Eduardlto 
and  his  mother  departed  yesterday  for  Santi- 
figr,  They  reside  there  in  Santiago.  Rtxi- 
riguez  St  r25. 


Ajign.sf  30,'  1960 
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Our  Shrinking  Sui'plus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNE.SSEr, 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Auc;ust  30,  19C6 

Mr.  QUILEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fo!- 
lowmcr  editorial  from  the  Bristol.  Tenr.  . 
Ilerald-Couricr  di.'^cii.s.ses  the  ".sleepin-.; 
story"  behind  our  once  seemingly  Inex- 
haustible ."=tocks  of  food. 

Under  unanimous  con.?cnt  I  Include 
tills  article  In  the  Record,  becau.^o 
I  feel  that  we  and  the  readers  of  the 
Record  should  be  aware  of  this  startlin'^r 
situation  and  because  we  must  face  now 
the  seriousness  of  our  shrinking  surplu.s 
and  plan  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  article  follows  i 

Shrinkinc.  Surplt-s:    A  StEEriNc  ST''inY 

Undoubtedly  the  "sleeper"  story  of  the 
year — and  maybe  the  century — Is  the  sudden 
shrinking  of  America's  once  seemingly  Inex- 
haiustible  stocks  of  food. 

For  the  first  time  In  more  tlian  a  decade, 
reports  the  New  York  Times,  the  nation 
Is  depending  almost  entirely  on  currer.t  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  to  meet  Its  domestic 
and  foreign  re<fulrements.  This  Is  especially 
so  of  grains.  The  only  exception  to  the  pic- 
ture Is  cotton. 

A  number  of  factors  are  respotisiblc,  chief 
among  them  the  world  population  explosion 
But  an  increasing  con.sumptlon  of  meat,  both 
here  and  in  the  more  affluent  countries 
abroad,  has  also  led  to  an  increasing  demand 
for  grain  for  animal  feed. 

With  other  commodities,  .such  as  soybeans. 
crojis  have  either  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions or  demand  has  Ix-en  greater  than 
planned  for. 

Another  factor  Is  bureaucratic  mcdtllinc 
In  the  form  of  what  NEA  correspondent  Ray 
Cromlev  describes  as  an  n-ntiquate<l  system 
of  controls  designed  for  an  era  of  cvcr- 
abtindar.cc. 

Farmers  are  told  how  much  they  can 
plant  and  are  penalized  by  a  reduction  In 
governm.ent  subsidy  paj-ments  if  they  exceed 
thi.->  limit.  Not  only  has  this  system  rii.s- 
couragca  wheat  farmers  from  Inrrea-irs; 
prf.xluctlon  but  it  has  encouraged  other,-;, 
such  as  small,  maritinal  cotton  growers,  to 
continue  planting  this  crop  in  order  to  qu.il- 
Ify  for  the  sure  profit  of  sulisidies  rather 
than  shifting  to  other  crorjs  where  there  is 
a  booming  market  demand. 

In  terms  of  wheat,  the  ariiiinietic  i.*;  sim- 
ple i 

This  year's  crop  is  forecast  at  abcut  1  2 
billion  bvLshels,  Domestic  needs  and  export 
shipments  are  estimated  at  1,5  billion  bu.'^li- 
els.  Consequently,  as  much  as  300  million 
bushels  may  have  to  come  out  of  reserves 
which,  as  of  June  30.  were  down  to  536  mil- 
lion bushels,  the  lowe.st  In  13  years. 

To  the  st.arving  p.art  of  the  world.  If  this 
trend  were  permitted  to  continue,  it  could 
mean  disPoter.  For  the  American  house- 
wife. It  could  mean  an  even  higher  price  trig 
on  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Com  stocks  held  by  the  government  are 
fit   KXI  million  bushels,  down  from  450  mil- 


lion   last    year,    and    the    government    has 
stopped    selling   corn    for    export   entirely. 

All  of  this  did  not  come  about  unnoticed 
and  overnight,  -of  course.  TTie  government 
started  worrying  about  the  wheat  situation 
la-rt  spring  and  permitted  f.armers  a  15  per 
cent  Increase  in  sowincs  for  the  1967  crop. 
Ju"t  recently,  another  15  per  cent  Increase 
was  granted. 

Together,  the  Increases  will  add  16.6  mil- 
lion acres  to  the  national  allotment,  bringing 
it  up  to  a  total  of  G8,2  million  acres.  How- 
ever, this  Is  still  far  less  than  the  80  million 
acres  that  were  so-xn  each  year  before  crop 
restrictions   came   along. 

M.my  people  have  long  been  demanding 
the  "unleashing"  of  the  American  farmer 
to  raise  as  much  as  he  wants  of  what  ho 
w.ints  and  to  let  the  free  market  govern 
tiupply   and    demand. 

In  the  pa.st,  the  m.ain  car^AC  for  alarm 
wius  the  enormous  exi^ense  of  paying  farm- 
ers for  nut  crowing  thinre  and  to  maintain 
the  w.arehouses  bulfring  with  the  things 
they  did  grow. 

In  the  remainlnt;  years  of  this  century, 
the  Am.orlcan  farmer  may  very  well  have  to 
be  tmlea,=  hed— not  to  save  money  but  to 
save    people. 


the  foremost  exponent  of  the  riglits  and  dig- 
nity of  every  American,  regardless  of  race 
color,  creed,  or  station  In  life. 

4.  The  poet  Longfellow  said: 

"Whenever  a  noble  deed  Is  \^Tought, 
Whenever   ia  spoken   a   noble   thought. 
Our  hearts.  In  glad  surprise, 
To  lilgher  levels  rise." 

5.  Einer^on  noted : 

"Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make 
A  nation,  great  and  strong; 
Men   who,   for   truth  and' honor's  s.:ke 
Stand  fast  and  sviffer  long." 
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6.  Sandburg,  in  a  poem  entitled  "A  New 
America."  did  not  visu.alize  America  in  the 
future  as  a  land  of  desprur,  but  as  a  land 
created  by  Gi;<i.  Here  is  the  wav  he  ex- 
pressed 11: 

"I  see  America,  not  In  the  .-ictting  sim  of  a 
black  nitrht  of  despair  ahead  of  u.-,. 
I  see  America  in  the  crim.son  light  of  a  ris- 
ing sun 
Fresh  from  the  burning,  crc.ui'.e  h.iad  of 

God. 
I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  possible 
to  men  and  women  of  will  aiid  vision." 


Address  by  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

Of    lI.LI.N-OtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'E.S 
Monday,  Avgjiftt  22,  1966 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Six'aker,  recently  Dr. 
George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  spoke  at  Lansing, 
Mich.,  on  the  sub.iect  "The  Development 
of  Community  CoIleTes  in  Illinois,"  as 
many  In  MlchlL^yan  are  interested  in  the 
educational  protrre.'ss  being  made  In  Il- 
linois. A  few  day.s  a-o.  the  address  was 
Riven  asain  at  St.  Davids,  Pa.,  to  another 
Interested  sroup. 

Bccau„e  of  the  deep  concern  of  the 
American  i^eople  with  the  development 
of  c,ommunity  colleges,  I  In.sert  this  ad- 
dress in  the  Appcndl.x  of  the  Record: 

TiTE    DtVKrOP.MF.NT    OF    CoMMUI.-rTT    COl  LECES 

IX  Illinois 

(By  Dr.  George  S.  Retiter,  Jr.,  Souilurn 

Illinois  University) 

A    STRONG    FOrNDATTON 

American  education  and  culture  developed 
from  many  seeds,  Plato,  Webster,  Jefferson. 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Sandbiu-g  planted 
some  of  the  healthy  seed.  While  one  cannot 
dweU  In  thLs  .area,  he  must  be  aw.are  of  the 
principles  .and  Ideals.  Briefly  these  educa- 
tional and  cultural  stmesmen  are  cited  as 
follows: 

1.  Plato  in  "Tlie  Republic"  envisaged  an 
lde:U  society  ruled  by  phll.asnpher  kings, 
whose  formal  education  and  life  experlencee 
were  to  qualify  them  to  move  society  toward 
proper  goals  through  the  establishment  of 
wise  laws  and  prudent  customs. 

2.  Webster  once  said:  "We  are  justly  proud 
of  being  descended  from  men  who  have  set 
the  world  an  example  of  founding  civil  in- 
stitutions on  the  great  and  united  principles 
or  human  freedom  and  human  knowledge 
To  us,  their  children,  the  story  of  their  labors 
and  sufferings  can  never  be  without  Inter- 
est." 

3.  Jefferson  was  the  first  American  Presi- 
dent to  give  the  average  citizen  a  voice  in 
the  operations  of  his  government.  In  so 
doing,  he  kept  our  system  from  becoming  a 
class  society.    He  looms  large  in  history  as 


F.DUCATION     AND     I'RIOItlTIES 

Our  Nation  has  now  entered  the  sixth  year 
Of  unint.errupt<>d.  high-level  economic  ex- 
p.insion— a  peri(.>d  never  before  equalled;  in- 
deed, a  phenomenal  period.  One  thing  is 
certain— regardless  of  whether  the  preceding 
pro.sperity  w:i.s  real  or  false,  anv  mature  per- 
.son  who  lived  through  the  thirties  will  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  depres.^iun  was  real. 

More  than  half  of  the  Federal  budget  goes 
directly  to  the  Armed  Forces.  Nearly  $10 
billion  a  year  goes  to  pay  the  $269  billion 
portion  of  the  national  debt  .'iccumulated  in 
World  War  II.  More  Uian  $5  billion  goes  to 
the  space  budget.  Other  expenses,  fnich  as 
those  for  the  Atomic  Energy  and  Central 
Int,iMllgence  agencies,  and  the  sw,.I!en  costs 
of  diplom.acy  and  foreign  aid,  including  mili- 
tary assist-ance  to  our  alUes,  all  relate  direcUy 
to  the  security  requirements  of  the  Unu<.Hl 
States. 

Education  today,  more  th.'un  ever  before, 
hX3  -the  responsibility  for  prepiiring  indi- 
viduals with  the  inner  strength  and  intel- 
lectual under.standlng  to  enable  them  to 
cope  with  life  In  an  age  pressured  not  only 
by  constant  and  rapid  change — but  also 
where  ln.<.tant  annihilation  of  whole  popula- 
tions is  an  ever-present  possibility. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wlrtz  has  estimated  that  every 
drop-out  costs  the  Nation  about  Jl.OOO  a  year 
while  he  is  unemployed.  To  this  expense 
must  t>e  added  the  waste  of  individual  talent 
to  the  Nation,  and  the  loss  of  personal  in- 
come to  the  individual.  Yes,  we  pay  for 
poor  education  and  for  poverty  In  other 
ways,  too;  in  crime  rates,  in  mlUt.ary  service 
rejection  rates,  in  social  problems  springing 
as  much  from  lack  of  dignity,  lack  of  hope, 
and  lack  of  possibilities  for  fanally  life  as 
from  the  flawed  human  nature  which  we  all 
share. 

Tlie  current  Federal  effort  has  illimilnated 
new  goals  for  education  and  provided  funds 
to  help  reach  them.  But  if  we  really  mean 
to  achieve  our  potential,  we  mu.st  have  a 
high  order  of  creative  talent  within  the 
States. 

SOME    EDUCATIONAL    CAPS 

As  e.arly  as  thirty  yeiu-s  ago.  Henry  Seide! 
Canby,  one  of  Yale's  most  celebrated  "and  be- 
loved teachers,  concluded  that  even  then, 
our  leading  institutions  of  higher  education! 
were  falling  to  educate  such  leaders. 

Under  the  influence  of  economic  theory, 
we  have  a  system  of  education  that  trains 
young  men  in  technical  understanding  and 
technical  skill.  We  do  nothing  whatever 
to  develop  social  Insight  or  to  impart  social 


skill.  Indeed,  we  provide  an  eduaUion  that 
operates  to  hinder  the  development  of  such 
skills. 

A  liberal  education,  we  must  remember  is 
concerned  with  what  Plato  calls  the  "ru>al 
science."  the  science  that  needs  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  rulers  of  the  st.ate.  The  ed- 
ucation of  the  prince  who  is  destined  to 
be  the  king  has  from  time  im.memoriiU  been 
the  primary  function  of  education.  Now 
tliat  we  live  in  a  time  when,  as  Hucy  Lon" 
truly  said,  "every  man  is  a  king,"  it  is  b'aU 
the  prmie  function  of  education  to  instruct 
and  to  train  the  future  leaders. 

Po\erty  lui.';  always  been  with  us.  but  It  in 
only  in  recent  years  in  the  highly  developed 
countries  that  there  has  been  sufficient 
productive  capacity  to  make  the  elimination 
of  poverty  a  realistic  hope.  The  po  ,r 
people — one-fifth  of  this  Na'.ion  who  live  the 
e.T.asculating  contradiction  of  poverty  in  an 
fLffluent  .society— do  not  have  equal  justice. 
The  dep:-ivat!on  of  Justice  for  llie  poor  weak- 
ens—and indeed  even  threatens— the  viabil- 
ity of  our  s.jciety.  Yes,  in  the  afll-j-nt 
sixties,  the  f.aces  of  poverty  haunt  our  con- 
sciences as  we  discover  its  manv  moods  and 
sources. 

Certainly   it   cannot   be   dlsmis,sed    In    the 
manner  of  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  recipe: 
"Life's   a   puddlngfull    of   plums; 

Care's  a  canker  that  bc-numbs. 

Wliercfore  waste  our  elocution 

On  !mpos.sible  solution? 

Life's  a  pleasant  Institution. 

Let  us  take  it  as  it  comes." 

The  educational  gap  is  extremely  roti-p. 
able  in  the  city.  "Tlie  city  Is  a  teacher,"  Plu- 
tarch s.'.ld,  and  everyone  who  h.as  lived  in  a 
city  knows  why.  Within  a  few  square  m.'l'e.s 
of  glass,  steel,  and  oncrte  are  conccntriited 
the  greatest  works  of  commerce,  ast.  grjvcni- 
ment,  and  ent^ertainment.  Its  boundaries— 
particularly  In  the  ca.se  of  the  Amerlc;in  citv, 
with  its  rtx)ts  in  a  hundred  different  N:i-' 
tions — encircle  the  cultures  of  an  ast/>nlshlng 
variety  of  national,  religious,  and  ethnic 
groups. 

GREAT    UNIVERSITIES    .AP.E    PARTIAI.    ANSWER.S 

President  Clitrk  Kerr  of  the  Unlversitv  of 
California  ciuls  the  university  of  the  present 
a  "mutiversity"  bec;iuse  it  tends  to  repre- 
sent the  pluralistic  nature  of  otir  society. 
Most  academic  inbtitutlons  t,rHiay  attempt  to 
be  responsive  to  the  den^ands  of  industry, 
labor,  government,  alumni,  legislators,  and 
pre.'isure  grouj*.  Tliey  are  often  Influenced 
as  much  by  Madison  Avenue  raid  public  opin- 
ion as  by  prufesfionid  groups  and  accri>dlting 
agencies. 

The  university  must  have  at  Its  core  a 
.'anctu.ary  for  txcellence,  where  the  climate 
is  favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake.  In  our  conglomerate  and  swarm- 
ing society,  the  last  be.'^t  hopes  of  mankind 
lie  in  what  is  done,  and  In  what  ejtample  is 
set,  In  these  sanctuaries. 

Interstate  CfX^peratlon  In  the  area  of  higher 
education  in  recent  years  has  bec'>me  possible 
through  Interstate  regional  compact*  and 
agreements.  For  example,  there  are  the 
Southern  Ref-lcnal  Education  Bo;ird,  the 
Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education,  and  the  New  England  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  These  arrangements  have 
proved  their  worth. 

A  deadly  elitist  philosf^hy  has  been  re- 
flected within  the  Federal  Government,  how- 
ever, by  its  treatment  of  ^-arious  tv-pee  of 
academic  ini;titutions.  The  hundreds" of  mil- 
lions of  Federal  dollars  for  research  flow 
primirily  to  a  few  universities  and  to  a  few 
departments.  As  one  authority  reported: 
"The  top  ten  universities  on  the  list  of 
recipients  soak  up  nearly  forty  percent  of  the 
fund.s;  the  top  twenty,  nearly  fifty  percent, 
and  one  hundred  universities  account  for  all 
but  ten  percent  of  the  funds." 
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COMMCNTTY    COLLEXJES    VIA    GENERAL    EDICATJOV 

Modern  men  are  living  today  amidst  the 
consequences  of  eniancipatinn  tv^ni  esuth- 
Ushed  authority.  The  dream  or  Pranic;!:i 
and  Jefferson,  as  James  A.  Perkins  describes 
rit  in  his  recent  Stafford  Uttle  Lecture,  was 
oi  "an  of>en  society,  free  of  both  eccleji- 
astical  and  civTl  cvr.troi,  with  little  to  feux 
from  the  uninhibited  sesirch  for  truth  and 
for  eipertments  in  the  ap;>licatlon  of  truth  '■ 

Yes,  we  believe  the  Individu.il  devel jiis  a 
deeper  sense  of  understimdlng  b-y  sharing. 
Markham  expressed  this  idea  in  the  words: 

'•There  Is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers 

None  goes  his  way  alone 
All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others 
Coimes  back  into  our  own  " 

It  has  been  said  that  Uie  supreme  sin  of 
a  scholar,  qua  scholar,  is  to  lie.  not  about 
where  he  spent  the  previous  weekend,  but 
about  whether  two  and  two  make  four.  Cer- 
tainly, there  Is  another  major  sin  and  that 
Is  lack  of  vision  by  both  the  educators  and 
the  public  In  many  places.  California  has 
been  a  pioneer  praice-setter,  with  Florida  re- 
cently coming  up  strong,  in  the  area  of  t>he 
commvinity  or  Junior  college  concept.  Now. 
Illinois  Is  seriously  planning  in  the  area. 

Because  these  dream.s  of  lUinois  are  so 
essential  to  future  edu.'atioTial  proijress.  let 
us  consider  the  sage,  Dr  B.  I^imar  Johnson  of 
the  University  of  Califoru.a  at  Los  Angeles — 
Mr.  Community  College— and  the  educational 
philosophy  he  helped  to  develop  in  this  im- 
portant area.' 

"General  education  is  that  part  of  educa- 
tion which  encompa.sses  the  conimoti  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  attitudes,  needed  by  e;u;h 
Individual  to  be  efTective  as  a  fwrson,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  a  wo.rker.  and  a  citizen. 

"General  education  is  compiement,iry  to. 
but  different  in  emphasis  and  approach  from 
special  training  for  a  Job.  for  a  profession,  or 
from  scholarsliip  in  a  particular  field  of 
knowledge. 

"Students  In  CalLforni.i  ptiblic  Juraor  col- 
leges differ  greatly  in  experience.-;,  needs, 
capacities.  Interests,  and  aspirations.  The 
general  education  program  aims  to  help  each 
student  Increase  his  competence  In:  exer- 
cising the  privileges  and  respo."^lbUitles  of 
democratic  citizenship,  developing  a  set  of 
•ound  moral  and  spiritual  values  by  whicli 
he  guides  his  life,  expressiivg  liio  thou:;hts 
clearly  In  speaking  and  writing:,  and  in  read- 
ing and  listening  with  uiiderstandins:.  using ^ 
the  basic  mathematical  and  mechanical 
skills  necessary  in  everyday  life,  using  meth- 
ods of  critical  thinking  for  the  st^lution  of 
problems  and  for  the  discrimination  among 
values,  understanding  his  cultaral  hTito^e 
so  that  he  may  gain  a  perspective  of  his  time 
and  place  In  the  world,  understanding  his 
Interaction  with  his  bioioglcU  and  physlciil 
environment,  malnuumng  good  mental  and 
physicai  health  for  himself,  his  family,  and 
ids  commimlty.  developing  a  balancd  per- 
sonal aind  social  adjustment,  sharing  in  the 
development  oX  a  satisfactory  home  and  fam- 
ily life,  achieving  a  satisfactory  vocational 
adjustment,  and  taking  part  in  some  form 
of  satisfying  creative  activity  and  In  appre- 
ciating the  creative  activities  of  others." 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  cost  of 
attending  a  Junior  or  commiuilty  college  Ls 
lees  than  the  cost  of  attending  most  colleges 
and  universities.  Living  at  home  and  com- 
muting to  college  saves  a  student  about 
$000.00  annually  In  room  and  board.  The 
Junior  coUeges  will  lighten  the  underclass 
load  at  the  universities  and  allow  the  larger 
schools  to  place  more  emphasis  on  studies 
for  college  Juniors  and  seniors,  programs  for 
graduate  students,  and  research. 

Fourteen  Class  I  Junior  college  districts 
have  been  established,  with  nine  of  these 


now  operating  c.-immtmity  colleges  Four- 
teen areas  have  filed  petitions  with  the  Illi- 
nois Junior  College  Board  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Class  I  districts.  Twenty  areas  have 
studies  under  way  to  determine  whether  to 
proceed  with  plans  to  establish  the  tiicer.tive 
Class  I  type. 

Conununity  colleges  via  the  avenue  of  fun- 
'damental  general  education  Is  the  sound  ap- 
proach California  used.  Hall  Illinois  edu- 
cators and  laymen  for  wise  planning  and 
vision  In  moving  ahead  In  this  area.  The 
years  1966  and  1967  should  be  banner  years 
for  this  progress. 


'  Oeorge  8.  Reuter.  Jr..  "The  Philosophy  of 
General  Education"  (Arkansas  A.  and  M  Col- 
lege:  Ocdlege  Heights.  Ark,,   1954 1,  pp    i-ii. 


An  Answer  to  "Suppose  God  Is  Black" 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

Of   c.\Ln~jn.-.:.\ 

IN  TJfE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Six-aker.  on 
Augu.st  18,  Senator  Moss,  of  Utah,  In- 
serted In  the  CoNGREssiONAi,  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Suppose  God  Is  Black," 
written  by  Senator  Robert  F  KE^•^-EDY. 
The  Honorable  H.  L.  T.  Taswcll,  Am- 
bas.sador  from  South  Africa,  ha.s  written 
an  answer  to  tliat  article  which  I  ajn 
pleased  to  insert  In  the  Record,  so  that 
in  all  fairness,  both  sides  of  this  question 
may  be  aired. 

Embassy   of  Sorrn   Arp.tcA, 
Washington.  DC.  Artgii-t  ^.T  196S. 
Hon   Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  De.\h  Se.v.\tor:  I  have  rend  your  per- 
sonal report  on  a  hurried  visit  to  SouIJi 
Afrlcsi  which  appeared  In  "Look"  of  August 
23rd,  1966,  under  the  title  "Suppose  God  Is 
Black." 

Applying  the  technique  and  pattern  vou 
used,  an  equally  condemnatory  and  unflatter- 
ing article  could  be  written  about  your  great 
country.  It  would  probably  strike  you  and 
most  other  Americans  unfavourably— not  so 
much  for  incorrectness  of  detail  as  for  dis- 
torted perspective. 

I  tlnd  your  article  dl.TOppolntlng  in  a  p.tral- 
lel  way.  In  saying  tlUs.  i  do  not  mean  to  at- 
tribute complete  correctness  of  detail  to  it. 
Perhaps  Inevitably,  becatise  notes  taken  in 
such  a  ntsh  grow  so  cold  so  soon,  the  account 
contains  several  misstatements  of  fact,  some 
of  negligible  Import  but  others  substantively 
misleading. 

To  your  glowing  praise  of  former  Chief 
Albert  LuthuU.  you  might  well,  and  informa- 
tively, have  added  some  such  words  as  these — 
"This  was  a  man.  moreover,  who  repeatiidiy 
inveighed  against  the  United  States  for  capi- 
talist war-mongerlng  and  k-T-ntlfied  him-self 
with  the  Soviet  Union  s  and  Red  China's  alms 
In  the  messages  which  he  used  to  send  regu- 
ii\rly  to  Communist  so-called  peace  confer- 
ences". You  might  also  have  mentioned 
supp<5rt  for  Fidel  Castro  voiced  by  former 
Chief  Luthulis  African  National  Conference 
at  the  time  of  the  1962  missile  crisis. 

I  come  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Ian  Robertson. 
Prom  yoiu-  asswiation.  as  a  statr  member, 
-with  a  well-known  Senatorial  investigating 
committee  some  years  ago,  you  must  Indeed 
be  a-.vare  of  dangers  involved  In  making 
charges  public  in  connection  witii  ex  parte 
proceedings.  South  Afric-^i  avoids  the  prac- 
tice. Accordingly,  you  were  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  be  Informed  of  the  specific  reasons 
for  restricting  certain  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
activities.  I  trust  that  my  firm  assurance 
may  now  erase  from  your  mind  an  Impression, 
inferred  from  ruxnours  and  conveyed  to  your 


readers,  to  the  effect  that  official  action 
against  him  was  because  of  an  Inviuuion  to 
an  American  politician  to  visit  South  Africa. 
Robben  Island  is  for  hardened  offenders, 
not  for  "2.000  poUtlcal  prisoners"  as  you  in- 
correctly assert! 

I  am  sorry  th:it  your  article  does  not  make 
clear— whether  for  lack  of  space,  inclina- 
tion or  knowing— that,  amongst  other  things: 
Racial  separation  In  religious  worship, 
though  widely  pn.ctiseci,  Is  not  required  by 
law, 

BUick  children  already  at  school  total 
2,000,000.  With  the  year  by  year  Increase  in 
school  con-uructiou  and  rise  In  teaching 
talent  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  the  ideal  of 
universal  education.  Virtually  every  black 
child  is  now  with-n  walking  disttmco  of  a 
r>rim;u7  scht.K.l.  In  the  7-12  nr'e  grotm.  e.:'. 
!X>r  cent  of  the  potcntl.al  are  enrolled— a 
nimibpr  Infinitely  higher  than  anv"Ahcre  e'se 
in  independent  .\fric.i. 

There  are  already  over  2.800  B  mtu  uiii-.cr- 
sity  graduates.  The  est;iblistimc.u  of  .-sep- 
arate univerrity  colleges  for  various  raeial 
groups  In  recent  yeare  has  served  to  in- 
crciise  greatly  the  educ.atlon.al  opportunitl.>s 
for  others  than  whites  and  thcrebv  to  mulu- 
p!y  their  preparation  for  professions  at 
smaller  costs  to  them  than  before. 

In  South  Afric.a  no  bl.u'k  youth,  able  to 
p;Ls.s  the  matriculation  ex.imin.ition  netci 
mi.-s  a  chance  at  a  university  education  if 
he  wants  one. 

When  nocc^rnry  for  pursuing  desired 
cc<urses.  non-whites  arc  permitted  to  ;ittcnd 
whUe  universities  open  to  thorn  before  the 
establishment  of  sep  -rate  university  colleges. 
Over  one  thou;  .ind  did  so  hus;  3'car. 

At  Bnragu-anath,  Joh.inTiesburg.  the  big- 
gest hospital  on  the  crmtlncnt.  treats  2.000 
In-patlents  and  2.000  oir-patients  every  day 
of  the  year.  It  performs  1.800  operations  per 
n-jonth  and  serves  10.000  meals  every  24 
hours.  Where  services  are  not  free.  ch;"irge5 
are  minimal  and  seldom  exceed  a  few  dollars. 
It  caters,  almo.-t  excluslvelv.  to  Bantu. 

Recreation  firiiities  In  "the  Bantu  town- 
ship.s  at  Jolixmiceburg  .ilono  inchuic  a  sports 
^tadium,  Olympic-size  swimming  pool,  golf 
course,  tennis  courts,  etc.  Great  emphasis 
Is  placed,  throughout  the  countrv,  on  the 
expan-Mon  of  recreation  facilities 'for  non- 
whites.  International  standards  for  ti:e:r 
runnine  tracks,  etc,  are  observed. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  South  Afrira 
ha.s  experienced  a  hu.go  lntern:U  migraii.m 
particularly  of  bl.ack  people.  Tlu-ough  sup- 
planting urban  squalor  with  decent  low 
rental  dwelllng<;.  we  are  rapidly  nearlng  the 
goal  of  having  comp;et^->Iy  slum-free  cltie.5. 
Coloured  people,  Indiana  and  Bantu  are 
encouraged  and  helped  to  develop  their  own 
tr.'ixiing  cstabilchment.s  and  indu.strv  in  tbrlr 
own  areas  so  that  the  full  beneht  rliay  go  to 
them.  Over  12.000  Bantu  ow^l  their  own 
businesses.  Three  are  reputed  to  be  mil- 
lionaires. One  of  the  largest  giusolUie  serv- 
ice stations  belongs  to  a  black  man. 

There  are  black  doctors,  lawyers,  profes- 
sors, teachers,  ntirses,  In.sura'nce  agents, 
salesmen,  electricians,  builders,  mechanics' 
etc 

There  has  been  a  steady  Increase  In  real 
Income  and  In  economic  opporttinlty  for  all 
non-white  sectors  during  recent  years — an 
Increase  verifiable  both  In  absolute  terma 
and  In  ratio  to  white  Income. 

In  non-white  social  and  spwrtlng  actlvltiee, 
community  matters  and  political  affairs,  it 
Ijs  out  policy  that  the  non-white  should  take 
the  lead. 

In  the  Transkel,  the  Xhosa  already  have 
their  own  all  black  Legislature,  partly  elected 
on  a  one-man-one-vote  basis. 
Some  other  points: 

About  one  miUlon  foreign  Africans  work 
In  our  country.     Thotisands  cross  our  bor- 
ders illegally  to  seek  the  beneHts  of  life  we 
can  offer. 
We  plan  no  aggression. 
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We  seek  no  foreign  aid.    We  have  paid  all 
our  war  debts. 

We   do  not  expropriate  American  invest- 
ments.    New  do  we  deaie  the  American  flag. 
And,  by  the  way.  we  do  not  tnterfera  in 
the  domestic  affairB  of  other  states,  neigh- 
bouring or  afar. 

Yours  sincerely. 

H.  L.  T.  Taswell, 

Ambassador . 


Mr.  Koskoff  Asks  for  Law  To  Protect 
Consumers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTlCtTT 
i:>  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
lea"fues  the  statement  on  the  truth-ln- 
packaging  legislation  presented  to  the 
Hou.sc  Committee  on  Intnstate  and  For- 
ei^rn  Commerce  by  Tlieodore  Koskoff. 
Mr.  Ko.skoff  is  the  legislative  chairman 
of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion and  is  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Bridtiejwit,  Conn. 

Mr.  Ko.«:koff's  .statement  asking  for  a 
progressive  and  dynamic  law  to  protect 
the  consumer  follows: 

St.mkment  by  Mr.  Thi.odore  I.  Ko.«,koff  op 
BRiDt.i.[-onT,    CoN.v.,    N'ArioN,^L    Legislative 
Cmaik.man    op   the   American   Trul   Law- 
yers   A.S.SOCIATUiN    ON    BlH\LF    OP    THE    A.S- 
SOflATIO.V    AND    I  IS    25.000    Me.mbers    in    70 
Akfiiiates  and  CHAprtns 
The    American   Trial   Lawjcrs   Association 
strongly    recommends    the    pa&>,!ge    of    H.R. 
15440.     This  legi.^^lation  is  important   to  all 
Amerlcms  as  consumers. 

The  prepackaging  revolution  of  the  past 
two  decades  laas  seen  the  supermarket 
repl;w:e  the  nclghborhixxl  grocery  store;  the 
package  replaces  the  brown  paper  bag;  the 
approximate  8,000  items  on  the  store  shelves 
replace  the   1,500  available  after  World  War 

n. 

P.is.?lng  down  the  modern  supermarket 
aisle,  the  con.sumer-buyer  is  confronted  not 
by  a  seller,  but  by  rows  of  packages  and 
cans,  each  an  Inanimate  salesman,  carrying 
a  rfit.ssage  from  a  remote  manuafacturer. 

The  package  has.  in  effect,  replaced  the 
Uve  salesman.  It  Is  with  the  unfair  prac- 
tices arising  from  the  package's  salesman 
role  that  this  bill  is  concerned. 

Bills.  S.  985  and  H.R.  15440,  would  require 
regulations  to  insure  that  labels  of  packaged 
consumer  commodities  bear  adequate  Infor- 
mation as  to  contents  of  the  packages.  This 
information  would  include  identity  of  the 
commodity  and  its  manufacturer,  and  a 
statement  of  net  quantity  of  contents  ex- 
pres.sed  In  ounces  or  fractions  thereof,  or 
In  whole  imits  of  pounds,  pints,  or  quarts. 

This  net  quantity  statement  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  printed  in  a  prominent  and 
uniform  mamier  as  to  type,  size  and  loca- 
tion on  the  label,  and  could  not  be  qualified 
by  descriptive  words  or  plirases.  However, 
non-deceptive  descriptions  would  be  permit-' 
ted  elsewhere  on  the  label. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  exceptions  to  the 
mandatory  regulations  to  cover  those  situa- 
tions where  compliance  either  Is  Impractica- 
ble or  unnecessary  for  consumer  protection. 

In  addition  to  the  mandatory  regulatlona, 
which  apply  to  all  consumer  commodlUee, 
S.  985  also  provides  discretionary  authority 
for  regulations  on  a  commodlty-by-commod- 


Ity  basla.  These  regulatlona  would  be  pro- 
mulgated when  necessary  to  prevent  decejv 
tion  or  to  facilitate  price  comparisons.  Thej 
would  concern  statementB  at  Ingredients, 
cents-off  sales,  standards,  defljilng  size,  de- 
scription* relating  to  quantity  such  &a 
"small."  "medium",  or  "large",  atid  serving 
standards. 

The  Fair  P.u:kaging  and  Labeling  Act, 
which  is  intended  to  aid  the  consumer, 
should  also  work  to  the  advantage  of  tlie 
manufacturer,  for  it  would  make  his  produc- 
tion costs  chea!>er,  not  costlier,  as  critics  of 
this  legislation  say.  It  would  permit  the 
legitimate  business  m:in  to  compete  with  his 
less  ethical  brother. 

Congress  can  uo  longer  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  marketing  practices  on  the  part 
of  a  few  practicct. — which  constitute  near  de- 
ception, cmfiLsion,  sh.abby  merchandising 
practices  and  a  continual  con-game  aimed  at 
tlie  pocketbook  of  the  American  Housewife. 
One  of  the  objections  to  the  legislation 
is  the  claim  that  it  will  result  in  a  bureau- 
cratic standardization  of  packaging  of  the 
■■si?e  and  weight  in  which  commodities  will 
be  packaged  or  bottled."  This,  of  course,  is 
not  so. 

Efforts  to  get  a  b.isis  of  comiiarison  and 
some  voluntary  st.andardization  bv  packaging 
was  attempted  by  the  late  president.  Herbert 
Hoover.  As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  its  similar  bill  iS.  08;)— 
Rcjxjrt  i:rU86,  May  25,  1966  at  page  3). 

"The  committee  w.as  much  Impressed  with 
the  opp,!rtunifies  for  cooperative  volunt.u-y 
stand.irUiz  ition  inherent  in  the  voluntiu-y 
.standnrus  procedures  of  the  Dep^Lrtment  of 
Commerce.  The  Departments  volunUu-y 
.'^tam.Kircii^ation  program  was  established  by 
former  Pre;-ideiit  Herbert  Hoover  in  19-J6  In 
his  then  capacity  ;is  Secretary  of  Gjmmerce. 
The  Department  has  since  participated  in 
the  establishment,  tiirough  Indu.'itry  coop- 
eration, of  some  500  standards.  The  volun- 
tary standardization  of  can  sizes  through 
the  Dep.xrtmenfs  procedures  is  probably  the 
outstanding  instances  of  such  cooperative 
effort  involving  consumer  commodities. 

"The  uniform  marketing  of  liquor  in  pints, 
fifths,  .and  quarts  also  supplied  the  commit- 
tee with  a  concrete  example  of  weight  stand- 
ardization which  has  apparently  not  inhib- 
ited Innovation  in  the  design  of  attractive 
and  imaginative  bottles  of  widely  varying 
shapes,  sizes,  and  dimensions." 

Another  objection  to  the  legislation  is  a 
claim  tiiat  it  is  superfluous  and  that  present 
laws  have  been  inadequately  enforced.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
April  29,  19G5  during  a  hearing  on  S-985  the 
Hon.  Paid  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman  of  the 
Fcder;il  Trade  Commission,  said: 

•The  Federid  Trade  Commission  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
this  bill.  The  present  law  is  directed  to- 
ward the  prevention  of  'unfair  methods  of 
competition'  and  'imfalr  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices."  In  the  absence  of  fairness  or  de- 
ception, the  Commission  is  not  presently  au- 
thorized to  take  action  which  would  assure 
consumers  of  being  provided  with  sufficient 
Information  upon  which  to  make  meaning- 
ful comparison  of  goods  in  the  marketplace. 
"Moreover,  this  is  an  area  in  which  the 
forces  of  competition  may  not  alwavs  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  safeguard  for  the  consum- 
er's Interest.  Actually,  present  laws  on  this 
subject  do  not  have  sulHclent  teeth  in  them 
to  guarantee  compliance  and  the  enforce- 
ability of  the  proposed  legislation  is  left  onlv 
to  cease  and  desist  orders  and  inlunctiv'e 
relief.  This  Is  the  mildest  type  of  enforre- 
ment  provision." 

Another  claim  made  by  the  opponents  of 
this  legislation  U  that  too  much  power  will 
be  vested  in  the  agencies  Involved— powers 
which  may  lUtUnately  be  abused.  Of  course 
the  obvious  answer  to  thU  is  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.     (Fed.  Code  Ann.  Title  5,  Section  lOOl 
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et  seq  I      This   act   has  a  number  of  sa/e- 
guardx  against  abuses  among  which  are: 

1.  Notice  of  proposed  rule  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

2.  Interested  p>eople  are  allowed  to  partici- 
pate by  rendering  their  opinions,  objections, 
suggestions,  etc, 

3.  Party  violating  rule  Is  entitled  to  a  trial- 
type  hearing. 

4  Judicial  review  for  abuse  of  adminis- 
trative discretion. 

Tlie  American  free  enterprise  svst«n  de- 
pends on  a  marketpLvce  in  wlilch  price  com- 
parisons can  be  readily  and  easily  made 
between  competing  products.  Only  in  tills 
way  can  the  constuner  have  a  voice  in  steer- 
ing toward  a  r-ocially  desirable  goal  of  the 
great<'st  good  for  the  greatest  number  Tliis 
is  the  American  way  of  life. 

When  the  buyer's  abilitv  to  exercise  a 
rational  choic*  is  inhibited,  the  people's  eco- 
nomic directional  sense  becomes  confused. 
The  threat  of  w.i^te  and  malpnactice  looms 
la.'-ger.  Thus,  when  a  buyer  cmnot.  or  does 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  make  such  an 
informed  choice— as  hap;)ens  when  the  p.'-:ic- 
tices  described  occur— when  he  pavs  more 
than  he  needs;  when  he  chooses  the  worst, 
not  the  better  p:\rt.  the  efficient  pn-xlucCT  is 
punished    and    the    Inefficient    Is    rewarded. 

Cert.iinly,  if  con.mmers  axe  unable  to  coni- 
p.iie  prices,  competition  can  exert  no  disi.i- 
pline  on  rivals  Vj  meet  the  lower  prices  of 
competitors.  Tluis,  competition  provides  no 
inducement  to  rivals  to  seek  consumer  favor 
through  price  reductions  and  the  consumers 
are  economically  cheated. 

We  have  reached  a  point  now  when  the 
concept  of  safety  and  effictcy  in  resp>ect  to 
Itvxl  and  drugs  has  been  firmly  embedded 
by  Congress  in  law  and  accepted  by  our  so- 
ciety. We  have  not  yet  fully  developed  the 
concept  of  "truth"  in  packaging  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  commodities. 

In  the  area  of  consumer  health  and  safety, 
the  courts  have  decreed  that  the  old  doc- 
trine of  "buyer  beware"  !>e  replaced  with 
.seller  biw.iTe."  In  salet;  promotion  and  mer- 
chandising, the  "buyer  beware"  doctrine  still 
prevails  in  many  civsec.  But  courts,  how- 
ever, are  t.iking  increased  notice  of  deceptive 
<id\erti.sing  m  food  and  drugs.  However. 
existing  law  and  existing  rulem.'Udng  au- 
thority a.-e  not  adequate  to  update  pack.aging 
and  labeling  regulations  in  the  light  of  dra- 
matic changes  in  technology  and  marketing 
practices.  Just  as  the  small  grocery  store, 
manned  by  salesmen-clerks,  Is  being  sup- 
planted by  the  htige  self-service  superm.ar- 
ket,  so  must  exLstlng  practices  be  supplanted 
by  new  consumer-interest  measures. 

The  American  Trial  L;\wyers  Association 
with  its  25.000  members  in  70  afBliates  and 
branches  supixjrte  tills  legislation  because- 

1.  Ck)iiEiuners.  our  clients,  need  your  help. 

2.  The  ATI,  bar  a.ssoclatlon  has  tradltlon- 
.olly  been  known  as  the  "People's  Advocate." 

3.  ATL  believes  the  law  should  be  progres- 
sive and  dynarmc — a  changing  law  .  .  .  re- 
sj.Kinsive  to  human  needs.  These  needs  vary 
as  socuil  changes  resi>ond  to  t-echnological 
and  scientific  advances. 

4.  Tlie  American  consumer  and  his  family 
must  be  protected  against  dangerous  pr<xl'- 
ucts  and  faulty  dc*=ign.  as  well  as  harmful 
drugs  and  medicine — to  miike  the  product's 
guarantee  or  warranty  Uve  un  to  what  it 
says. 

Over  the  laAt  thirty  years,  mainly  through 
the  efforts;  of  the  25.000-member  American 
Trial  Lawyers,  our  country  has  taken  a  giant 
step  forward  in  eliminating  deceptive  sales 
techniques  and  vocabulary  from  the  .Ameri- 
can Business  scene. 

This  ha£  been  accomplished  through 
changes  in  the  law  of  "warranty"  designed 
to  hold  the  manufacturers  to  tiie  claims  he 
makes  about   his  products. 

Today  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  live 
up  to  the  adverti.s.ing  claims  of  his  products 
as  to  workmanship,  fitness  lor  ueb.  merchant- 
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abtllty  and  design.  To  do  less  he  ni'-.st  suflfer 
the  consequencea  of  the  law  based  on  a 
breach  at  the«e  claims  io  an  unsuspecting 
public. 

And  so  at  least  where  the  safety,  mer- 
chantability, use.  workmanship  and  design 
of  a  product  are  concerned,  sales  talk  and 
advertising  that  cannot  be  biicked  up  by  per- 
formance have  substantia!"y  left  the  Amer- 
ican scene. 

Logically  It  follows  therefore,  that  the 
American  Trial  Lawyer.^  Asscciation  endorse 
and  support  this  tyT>e  of  legl 'elation  de.'^isned 
to  prevent  "unfair."  "near-deceptive"  mar- 
keting practices  that  make  it  virtually  im- 
pKMSlble  for  the  American  housevv-iXe  to  com- 
pare products  as  to  price,  quantity  and  qual- 
ity In  the  dally  marketplace. 

Because  we  believe  so  strongly  !n  the  pro"- 
tection  of  consumer's  rights  In  the  murket- 
plaoe — Including  the  precious  right  to  be 
fully  InfcaTiied,  as  well  as  the  right  to  health 
and  safety — we  endorse  H.R.  1&440  and  urge 
prompt  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I 


Recommended  Tax  Package:  H.R.  16642 
and  H.R.  16643 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN  j 

OF    ORECO:,- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Monday.  August  29.  1966 

Mr.  ULLAIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  performed  another 
valuable  ser\ice  for  his  countrj-  by 
directing  the  Nation's  attention  to  the 
drastic  increase  in  Interest  rates  which 
has  completely  dislocated  the  economy. 
The  Congress  must  appreciate  the  deep 
concern  over  the  fate  of  the  economy 
expressed  by  a  man  whose  administra- 
tion managed  to  finance  the  Korean  con- 
flict at  2  percent  Interest  rates. 

As  the  following  editorial  from  the 
August  30  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
points  outi 

The  attempt  to  steady  a  boom  economy 
through  monetary  policy  alone  has  not 
only  failed  but  has  driven  the  price  of 
money  to  unreaionably  hi^-h  levels. 

I  thoroughly  endorse  this  statemon:, 
and  remind  my  collcac'ues  of  my  frequent 
statements  in  the  la-st  2  months  calling 
for  a  broad  range  of  fiscal  and  monetary- 
restraints  to  bring  the  economy  back 
Into  line.  Once  more  I  recommend  my 
tax  package — H.R.  16642  and  16643— for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congre.s.s. 

The  Times  editorial  concludes; 

The  highest  Interest  rates  In  40  ye.trR 
would  not  be  neresfcary  if  Mr,  Johnson  had 
proposed — and  Congress  had  approved — 
preventive  measures  earlier  this  year.  In- 
cluding an  adequate  program  of  higher  taxes. 

Until  we  suspend  the  investment  tax 
credit,  boost  the  tax  rate  on  corporate 
Income,  Institute  installment  credit  con- 
trols, and  roll  back  interest  rates,  there 
is  no  justification  for  imposing  an  across- 
the-board  tax  Increase  on  the  American 
public. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 
TRUMAjf  ON  Interest  R.\tes 

With  characteristic  verve,  former  President 
Truman  has  attacked  the  recent  "drastic 
Increase"  in  Interest  ratee.     It  Is  not  neces- 


sary to  subscribe  to  his  belief  that  a  serious 
depresfiuii  muy  be  near  In  order  to  agree 
With  him  tliat  the  Johnson  Administration 
has  failed  to  lichleve  a  balanced  economic 
policy.  Monetary  restraint  had  to  be  part 
of  any  such  policy,  but  not  the  only  part. 
The  attempt  to  steady  a  boom  economy 
through  monetary  policy  alone  has  not  only 
failed  but  has  driven  the  price  of  moiiCy  to 
unrejisonably  high  levels.  As  Mr.  Tnunau 
P'Dlnts  out.  high  Interest  rates  are  burden- 
some for  all  levels  of  Government,  work  a 
hardship  on  many  consumers  and  small 
businessmen,  and  curb  the  economy  In  ways 
that  are  hap-hazard  and  Inequitable. 

In  respoivse  to  Mr.  Truman's  implicit  criti- 
cism of  Administration  economic  policy. 
President  Johnson  Issued  a  statement  of  his 
own.  blandly  describing  tight  money  Is  proof 
of  the  economy's  buoyancy  and  strength. 
This  Is  quite  a  cliange  in  his  viewpoint  since 
he  has  often  gone  on  record  against  high 
Interest  rates  and,  like  Mr.  Truman,  can 
recaU  recessions  as  far  bacli  as  1021- 192'2 
which  were  Induced  by  severely  deflationary 
m.onetary  policies. 

Moreover,  Insofar  as  Mr.  Johnson's  de- 
scription Is  true.  It  is  irrelevant.  Whether 
one  fears  depression  or  inflation,  the  fact  re- 
mains th.1t  the  economy  Is  undergoing  po- 
tentially dangeroiis  strfins|nnd  distortions. 
Now  that  the  President  recognizes  the  na- 
tion needs  'better  ways  of  restrain  inflation- 
ary pressures."  jjerhaps  he  will  recommend 
some  alternatives.  The  highest  Interest 
rates  In  40  yeai-s  would  not  be  necessary  if 
Mr.  Johnson  had  propsed — and  Congress  had 
approved— preventive  measures  earlier  this 
year,  includig  an  adequate  program  of 
higher  ta.ices. 


A  Salute   to   Mr.   Shriver 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OK  .N-ni;?..-..5K\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  we 
forget.  During  the  course  of  our  history 
many  good  and  great  leacfsrs  have  dedi- 
cated a  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  civil 
jc-rvice  of  their  country. 

Totiay,  there  emerges  another  leader 
of  noble  bi^rlii.  a  warm  himianitarian.  a 
dedicated  American,  and  an  able  admin- 
istrator. He  Ls  Sargent  Shiivcr.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Recent  critics  of  Sargent  Shriver.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, seem  more  intent  on  furthering 
tiieir  own  political  positions  than  in  of- 
fering constructive  suggestions  on  how 
the  war  on  poverty  programs  could  be 
improved.  I  would  like  to  submit  that 
the  hunger,  illiteracy,  and  disease  im- 
mersed in  our  prosperous  country  can  be 
sought  out  and  destroyed  only  by  dis- 
covering positive  means  of  eli.Tiinating 
the  develoaJing  causes  of  these  enemies, 
not  by  criticizing  the  persons  v. ho  are 
conducting  the  war. 

Mr.  Shriver  ha.s  devoted  the  last  6 
years  toward  making  his  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  a  better  place  to 
Uve  for  those  le.ss  fortunate  than  he.  As 
the  first  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr. 
Shi-iver  gave  the  program  the  stimuli  in 
direction,  organization,  and  enthusiasm 


that  today  make  the  Peace  Corps  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  effective  weapons  in 
fighting  communism  by  helping  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world  Itjrn 
new  skills  with  which  to  alleviate  the  so- 
cial and  economic  ills  of  illiteracy,  hun- 
ger, and  disease. 

The  training  and  exprrirnce  tliat  M:'. 
Sliriver  secured  as  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  w.T.s  i.nvaluable  to  the  e.-tabii.--h- 
ment  of  tlic  Office  of  Economic  OiJjior- 
tunlty  and  the  development  of  tlie  v.;n- 
on  poverty.  T'nc  purpo.scs  and  goals  of 
these  po'.erty  programs  are  similar  to 
tho.^e  of  the  Peace  Corps.  We  arc  for- 
tunate tlial  Mr.  Shriver  has  unselfi.shly 
offered  his  .skills  to  the  im.plemrntalion 
of  these  purposes  and  the  accompli.*)-.- 
ment  of  these  goals. 

In  September,  a  new  Job  Corps  ren- 
ter will  begin  operation  in  Lincoln.  Nebr  , 
which  is  in  the  di.strict  I  reprc-^ent.  Witli 
this  in  mind.  I  will  merely  quote  a  state- 
ment from  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Lin- 
coln Evening  Journal  i 

The  tnvol'. oment  of  the  Lincoln  churches. 
."5y:-iagogucs  and  rcligioas  societies  In  the  new 
I.incoln  Job  Corp?  Center  is  Lincoln  at  its 
best — a  city  with  social  conscience. 

It  Is  satisfying  to  see  that  more  people 
agree  than  disagree  with  Mr.  Shriver. 


Annuities 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU.'r^E  OF  RKPRE£ENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  Auf/ust  29,  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  day,^ 
ago  the  A.isociated  Press  carried  a  stoiy 
about  a  bill  I  liavc  introduced  to  pio'iide 
a  cost-of-living  increase  in  .':ocial  se- 
curity annuities  whenever  the  cost-of- 
living  index  increases  by  3  percent  or 
more.  The  news  stoiy  appeared  in 
papers  from  coast  to  coast  and  I  have 
had  a  great  many  letters,  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Florida  and  from  coa.st  to 
coast,  expre.s.sing  interest  In  the  bill  and 
pointing  out  how  badly  the  current  in- 
flation is  affecting  our  older  peo;)le  who 
are  on  retirement  incomes. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  IIou.se  that 
tiiCse  are  not  people  who  have  failed  to 
make  preparation  for  retireinent.  The;.' 
are  not  welfare  cases.  Tirey  are  not  in- 
digent. They  are  good  Americans  who 
h.ave  eiijoyed  moderate  to  good  incomes 
througiiout  tlieir  lives  and  who  are  novc 
faced  with  the  fact  that  all  of  the  money 
set  aside  for  retirement  and  all  of  tlie 
dollars  expected  from  social  security  and 
other  retirement  or  pension  funds  are 
being  whittled  down  in  value. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  letters,  explain- 
ing clearly  with  actual  figures,  what  Is 
liappening  to  these  solid  citizens  cam.e  to 
me  from  upstate  New  York  and  I  include 
it,  with  name  and  address  deleted,  as 
part  of  my  remarks.  This  is  exhibit  A 
and  I  urge  everyone  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  predicament  of  this  retired 
couple.  I  assure  you  It  is  the  experience 
of  many  millions  of  retired  people  today. 


An  gust   W,  1066 
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Repre.^euUitive  F^ank  T.  Bow. 
House  Office  B-uilding.  Congress  c/  tlie  UnJvd 
Slates.  ■Va.'ihing'ton.  DC. 
Dl.\r  Sra.  An  article  in  the  Niagara  Palis 
Gazette  states  that  you  h.ave  offered  a  bill  in 
Congress  to  provide  for  coFt-of-Uving  In- 
cre.'vses  in  Soci.-U  Security  benefits  and  to 
remove  tlie  earnings  limitations  on  retired 
persons.     It  quotes  you  as  follows: 

"Immediat*  action  l.s  required  to  relieve 
the  hardship  tnipck=ed  on  SiM-'ial  Sectirity 
aiinuiUi:it.3  by  tlie  :nfl:i;:on  of  the  last  six 
niontlis. 

"The  increase  In  the  cost  of  living  has 
alre.'idy  wijied  out  the  buying  jxiwer  of  the 
1905  increa.se  in  benefit."!  and  the  earnings 
linatiUiDn  makes  It  difficult,  If  not  ini;x)s- 
sible,  for  retired  persons  to  compensate  by 
obtL'.iniRg  out»slde  cnipliiymcnt." 

You  are  also  credited  with  the  statement 
thai  actu.iries  of  the  Social  Security  Admln- 
Lstration  estimate  the  jiroposcd  cost-of-living 
Increase  would  pl.oce  no  additional  burden 
on  tlie  Socl.ai  Security  Fund. 

I  am  now  retired  on  a  company  pension  of 
S185  per  month  plus  $132  (now  reduced  for 
Medicare  to  $1'20)  per  month  from  Social 
Security.  In  addition  to  company  .sp-ontnred 
life  in.surance  at  retirement,  I  had  two  life 
insurance  policies  which,  over  a  iieriod  of 
t-.veuiy-five  years,  had  accumulated  divi- 
dends and  interest,  plus  cash  .smrender 
value,  totaling  a  worth  of  some  $1  300.  The 
rn. lit  gage  on  my  liome  still  a.mutnitcd  to  over 
$7,000  and,  with  principle  i.r.d  interest  plus 
tax  escrow  monthly  p.'iynirnt,-..  my  monthly 
obligation  to  the  bank  was  5170.  At  my 
rcqiiea,  this  v.as  reduced  to  $115,  repre- 
senting a  monthly  principle  payment  of  $25 
plus  interest  and  tax  escrow. 

I  .surrendered  my  two  in-iuance  policies 
for  the  $1,300  catih.'  I  put  the  .$1,300  in  the 
bank  where  $25  is  withdrav.-n  from  it  each 
month  to  i>ay  the  principle  p.-yinent  on  my 
mortgage.  'The  miorest  and  tax  escrow  pay- 
ment's amounting  to  $90  per  month  come  out 
of  ir.y  company  jjension  ciicck,  reducing  It  to 
$r)5  which  wuh  the  $129  Sc<'ial  Security 
clu'.-!:,  leaves  U3  with  $219  per  month  for  my 
wife  and  my.self  to  find  all  of  the  other 
neoe?.5ities  of  life. 

The  r'bove  budgeting  <.ocnitcl  rcaliillc  and 
modoftly  adequate  List  January  Isl,  when  I 
retired  at  65  years  of  age.  Now,  It  Is  much 
le.s.-i  so  and  a  little  frightening.  A  little  cost 
increa.se  here  and  another  there,  not  con- 
templated last  January,  requires  budgetary 
supplements  beyond  our  .s-.arce  of  Income. 
Since  there  is  no  source  of  liicrertFcd  income, 
these  budgeuuy  supplement  reqtiirements 
rerdly  amount  to  a  budgetary  deficiency. 
■you  .see.  to  compensate  for  the  increases,  my 
wife  simply  t.ikes  $10  off  our  food  budget, 
reducing  it  to  $90  jx-r  month  to  feed  us 
In.stcad  of  the  $100  .s!ic  initially  calculated  it 
W:)uld  t<ike  to  provide  food.  With  food  prices 
higher  :vnd  our  food  budget  reduced  by  other 
increases  in  living  cost.s.  it  becomes  incrcos- 
liittly  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient  dietary 
requirement. 

Now.  the  bank  has  nriuiled  us  that  the 
Interest  rate  on  otu'  ir.ort'Mge  Iills  been  in- 
crea.sed  to  C;,  whlcli  means  we  will  have  to 
withdraw  another  $3  or  $4  from  our  banked 
nvjrtgage  "kitty"  each  month,  reducing  the 
"safe  Years"  to  three  instead  of  four.  We 
built  the  house  together,  with  our  own  hands, 
and  have  lived  In  it  a  mere  nine  years.  Now 
we  can't  live  In  it  much  longer.  We  must 
sell  it.  hopefully  witliout  too  much  loss,  and 
find  another  place,  one  we  can  afford.  New 
York  State  legislation  providing  partial  real 
estate  t.ax  exemption  for  the  elderly  Is  no 
help  to  us,  because  our  income  from  company 
pension  and  Social  Security,  little  as  It  is, 
Is  $768  over  the  $3,000  annual  maximum  fixed 
by  the  Now  York  SUte  legislation. 


I  tell  you  all  of  this  simply  to  let  you  know 
how  helpful  "immediate  action"  would  bo 
here  at  this  one  little  speck  of  the  problem 
of  trying  to  retain  the  dignity  expect«i  ot 

advancing  ,ige. 


Malcolm  A.  TarloT  It  New  National 
Commander  of  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNtCTlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  30  1966 

iMr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gressional district  has  been  honored  by 
the  recent  election  of  one  of  Its  people  as 
national  commander  of  the  Jewisli  'War 
Veterans  of  the  Uiiited  States.  The  new 
national  commander  is  Malcolm  A.  Tar- 
lov  of  Norwalk,  Conn. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  is  oar  country's  oldest  active  vet- 
eran organization.  Its  members'  courage 
and  continued  care  have  contributed 
much  to  the  security  and  frccciom  of  our 
country. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  Malcolm 
Tarlov's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
community.  He  has  served  20  years  of 
active  membership  In  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans. He  was  commander  of  the  Nor- 
walk JWV  Post  in  1947-48.  Connecticut 
State  commander  in  1952-53  and  New 
England  legional  commander  In  1957-58. 

He  has  held  many  Important  national 
committee  assignments  In  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  including  chairman  of  for- 
eign affairs  committee,  national  public 
affairs  officer,  and  chairman  of  the  in- 
surance committee. 

The  new  commander  was  an  organizer 
and  President  of  the  Norwalk  Jewish 
Conmiunlty  Council;  an  organizer  and 
vice  president  of  the  State  Jewish  Com- 
mimity  Relations  Council  and  for  2  years 
served  as  general  chairman  for  the  local 
United  Jewish  Fund  E>rive. 

He  is  at  present,  the  first  vice  president 
of  the  Norwalk  Jewish  Center.  For  many 
years,  he  has  been  the  chalrm.an  of  the 
center's  sports  committee.  Through  his 
work  and  warmth  of  spirit,  Malcolm  Tar- 
lov  has  won  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
members. 

I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Connecti- 
cut Is  proud  to  have  Malcolm  A.  Tarlov 
as  the  new  national  commander  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  honored  to  be  his  Con- 
gressman. 
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Peace  in  Politics :  The  Baltimore  Sun  En- 


dorses    President 
Statements 


Johnson's     Recent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  31.  1966 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  endorses  President  John- 
son's recent  news  conference  statements 
concerning  this  country's  support  of  any 
legitimate  Vietnam  peace  conference. 

Beyond  that,  the  Sun  criticizes  former 
"Vice  President  Nixon  for  attempting — in 
its  terms — to  make  a  domestic  political 
Ls.sue  out  of  a  proposed  peace  conference. 

Mr.  Nixon,  as  the  newspaper  recalls, 
has  Implied  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  Rusk  are  somehow  remiss  In 
supporting  what  he  labels  a  "tired  old 
formula  of  back  to  Geneva"  for  peace 
talks. 

In  contrast,  the  President  reaffirmed 
our  approval  of  an  all-Asian  peace  con- 
ference without  gi\-lng  It  hardsell  back- 
ing, as  well  as  our  readiness  to  seek  peace 
In  any  other  forum.  This,  of  course, 
would  Include  Geneva. 

The  Sun,  in  an  editorial  which  I  sub- 
mit now  for  the  Record,  finds  the  Presi- 
dent on  sounder  ground  than  Mr.  Nixon: 
Peace  rN  POLmcs 

As  President  Johnson  suggested  during 
hi.s  press  co::ference  yesterday,  this  is  not  the 
time  for  tlic  United  States  to  engage  in  a 
"hard  sell"  campaign  for  an  Asian  confer- 
ence on  peace  in  Vietnam.  We  would  sup- 
port such  a  conference,  of  course,  but  If  we 
tried  to  take  over  and  push  the  proposal  It 
no  longer  would  be  an  Asian  conference. 
The  President  might  have  suggested,  too, 
that  this  lii  not  the  time  to  try  to  make  a 
domestic  political  Lssue  out  of  a  proposed 
peace  conference,  In  the  manner  attempted 
by  former  Vice  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  Nl.xon.  who  stands  out  as  a  leading 
Republican  spokesman  In  this  year's  con- 
gressional elections  and  a.s  a  potential  can- 
didate against  Mr.  Johnson  in  1968.  seeming 
to  be  looking  for  a  Republican  peace  line 
during  his  visit  In  Washington  two  days 
ngo— a  peace  line  to  go  with  the  tough  mili- 
tary action  line  he  ni-o  advejcates.  Mr 
Nixon  Implied  that  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Rusk  are  someliow  remiss  in  support- 
ing "ihe  tired  old  formula  of  back  to  Geneva" 
for  discussion  of  peace  In  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Nixon  said  the  Administration  should  em- 
brace the  proposal  by  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Malaysia  for  an  Asian  conference 
on  peace. 

The  Johnson  Administration  already  had 
Indorfied  the  suggestion  for  an  Asian  confer- 
ence. Reaffirming  this  point  yesterday,  the 
President  said:  "We'd  be  very  pleased  to  see 
an  all-Asian  conference.  We  would  not 
want  to  appear  to  try  to  force  It.  .  .  .  We're 
not  trying  to  hard  sell  It  because  that  could 
have    the    opposite    effect."     The    President 
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said  further  that  the  United  States  would  be 
willing  to  go  to  a  conference  anywhere  if  it 
would  be  helpful,  and  was  not  blacking  out 
any  place  (such  as  Geneva) . 

Whether  this  Is  considered  as  domestic 
politics  or  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
on  sounder  ground  than  Mr.  Nixon.  The 
United  States  policy  must  be  to  talk  peace 
whenever  North  Vietnam  Is  readv.  Just  as 
we  welcome  an  Asian  peace  Initiative,  we 
must  keep  the  way  ojjen,  so  far  as  we  can, 
to  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Agreements 
powers  which  would  Include,  of  course,  the 
principals  In  the  war. 


International  Air  Cadet  Exchange 
Program  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OItL.AHOMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August.21,  1966 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  auxiliaiT  services  to  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  is  the  famed  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol. Tl:ie  U.S.  Air  Force  ha.s  in  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  an  invaluable  right  arm  In 
countless  domestic  programs. 

We  are  fortunate  that  there  Is  also  an 
liitcmational  phase  of  the  ClvU  Air  Pa- 
trol activities— an  i!:tcrnationaJ  air  cadet 
exchange  pi-o^ram.  For  a  pciiod  of  19 
ycar.'^,  this  pi-o.arnni  has  been  a  wann 
link  between  aviation-minded  youngsters 
In  tlie  United  States  and  in  many  other 
friendly  lands. 

On  August  16,  It  was  my  privilege  to 
greet  a  delegation  of  air  cadets  from  our 
great  and  good  neighbor,  Canada.  Pres- 
ent were  tlie  following  Individuals  from 
the  U.S.  Civil  Air  Patrol:  Col.  Klair  E. 
Back,  middle  east  region  liaison  officer, 
CAP;  Maj.  Charles  A.  Andrus,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  project  officer,  lACE;  Maj.  Louis 
Combs,  U.S.  Air  Force,  information  offi- 
cer, director  of  Information,  CAP;  Mr, 
Thomas  R.  Porter,  Deputy  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Infoi-mation;  Maj.  Robei-t  Smith, 
director  of  cadet  special  activities:  Plillip 
J.  Mahar,  chief,  news  branch,  Civil  Air 
Patrol;  Mr.  P.  W.  Hastings,  representa- 
tive. Air  Cadet  League  of  Canada:  and 
Flight  Leader  A,  Ross  Taylor.  Royal  Ca- 
nadian Air  Force. 

As  American  cohost,  we  were  fortunate 
to  have  Col.  Bamee  Breeskin  In  charge 
of  the  Washington  phase  of  the  interna- 
tional air  cadet  exchange  activities.  He 
is  special  assistant  to  Col.  Joe  Mason,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
A  highlight  of  the  Canadian  cadets' 
visit  was  the  welcome  extended  to  them 
by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
His  greetings  were  but  the  latest  in  8 
years  of  continuous  contacts  with  the 
international  air  cadet  exchange  pro- 
gram. 


In  his  office  In  the  UJ5.  Capitol,  he 
acquainted  our  yoimg  visitors  from 
Canada  with  our  country's  pride  In  the 
program  and  he  Introduced  them  to 
many  of  the  historic  traditions  of  tlie 
office  of  the  Vice-Presidency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  print- 
ing at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Vice  President's  pre- 
pared comment  and  of  my  own  state- 
m.ent  to  the  cadets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
St.'vTement  by   Hon.   Hubekt   H.   Hr.MPiiRET, 

V:cE    Pre.sident    of    the    Unhcd    States, 

August    16.    1966 

It  is  a  Joy  to  welcome  once  again  to  tlie 
United  States  Capit^jl  an  outstanding  group 
Of  International  Air  Cadet  Exchanges.' 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  greet  Cadets  from 
a  great  aviation-minded  nation— a  land  with 
which  we  enjoy— and  rightfully  so— closer 
relations  than  with  any  other  nation  In  the 
world — our  good  friend  to  the  north,  Canada. 
Meeting  with  the  InternatlonrU  Air  Cadet 
Program  Is  not  Just  a  new  pleasure  for  me. 
On  eight  previous  occasions,  I  have  been 
happy  to  welcome  Exchange  Cadets  to  the 
U.S.  CapiUil.  During  these  rears,  and  Indeed 
since  its  start  In  1948,  the  progr.am  has  grov.  n 
and  floun.'^hed.  Why':'  Because  it  so  clearly 
fills  a  \-ltal  need  and  because  It  ha.s  been  so 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  International  aviation 
and  to  air  activities  of  the  rnemhor  n„t;nn,-. 
Each  year  CAP  exchanges  five  c-idels  with 
e.ich  partlelp.'int  ccuntry-with  the  excon- 
tlon  of  Groat  Britain  and  Canada  with  wlui'in 
CAP  exchanges  25  and  15  Cadet,-  respectively. 
I  would  hke  the  Chairman  of  the  Nation.".! 
Board  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  Colonel  Lyle  W. 
CiLStle,  aad  the  National  Commander.  Colonel 
Joe  Mason,  to  know  tiiat  we  Amen;.i.ns  are 
very  proud  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  With 
he.adquartcrs  at  Ellington  Air  Force  Base, 
Houston,  Texas,  and  with  Wings  In  all  50 
suites,  the  District  of  Columbia  ajid  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Clrtl  Air  Patrol  now  Includes  more 
than  70,000  adult  and  Cadet  members. 

In  time  of  war  and  In  time  of  pe.ire,  es- 
pecially during  emergencies.  Civil  Air  Patrol 
members  have  proven  their  valor,  their  devo- 
tion to  country  and  their  fulfillment  of  the 
highest  skills  and  traditions  of  aviation.  As 
a  voluntary  Civilian  AuxUlary  to  the  U.S  Air 
Force,  CAP  has  proven  manj-fold  Its  worth 
to  the  nation. 

And  now.  I  congratulate  our  Canadian  \-is- 
Itors  and  their  U.S.  hosts.  I  wish  each  of 
you  well.  I  understand  our  visitors  have  had 
a  wonderful  tour  In  the  United  Stales.  As 
you  return  to  Canada  after  your  farewell 
banquet  tonight,  please  know  that  vou  cjinry 
with  }-ou  the  best  wishes  of  tlie  Ameri'-an  na- 
tion. 

Statement  et  Hon.  Mike  Monrovet  Ch.mr- 
MAN.  Aviation  Subcommittee,  Senate  Com- 
mittee ON  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

I  am  sure  that  all  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  feel  very  warmly  toward  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  I  have  a  special  place  In  my 
heart  for  this  fine  organization,  however,  for 
many  reasons  ...  It  is  my  privile.?-e  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  en  Ava- 
tlon  Of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  future  ot  avia- 
tion Is  our  Interest,  and  we  know,  thereli^re, 
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from  long  experience  how  much,  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  Is  &  part  of  the  needs  of  civil  avlatioa 
and  of  aviation  for  national  security. 

Oklahoma  haa  always  been  one  of  the 
■trongwt  CItU  Air  Patn^  state*.  Avlatioa 
serves  our  economy.  Aviation  Is  part  of  our 
strong  ooDtrlbutlons  to  national  defense  and 
we  believe  In  assuring  stren^h  to  the  avia- 
tion of  tomorrow  by  sound  preparation  for 
the  upcoming  generation  of  aviators,  flight 
technicians  and  related  personnel. 

National  CX>mmander  Joe  Mason  and  his 
associates  at  Headquarters  and  at  every  Civil 
Air  Patrol  Wing,  can  be  grati&ed  in  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol's  growth.  This  International 
phase  <^  the  program  brings  special  laurels 
to  OlTll  Air  Patrol,  to  America  and  to  ail 
oooperatlng  countries. 

And  so  to  each  of  you  Cadets  present,  to 
Ifr.  P.  W.  Hastings.  Representative,  Air  Cadet 
League  of  Canada;  Plight  Leader  A.  Roes  Tay- 
lor, Royal  Canadian  Air  Force:  Colonel  Klatr 
■.  Back.  Middle  Kwt  Region  Ualson  Officer, 
OlTll  Air  Patrol;  Major  Charles  A.  Andrus. 
USAF,  Project  Officer,  International  Air  Cadet 
■iclujige:  Major  Louis  Oombs,  nSAP,  In- 
formation Officer,  Director,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion. Civil  Air  Patrol;  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Porter, 
Deputy  DVrector,  Office  of  Information;  Major 
Robert  Smith.  Director  of  Cadet  Special  Ac- 
tlTltiee:  Philip  J.  Mahar,  Chief.  News  Branch, 
CtvU  Ahr  Patrol,  and  to  my  friend.  Colonel 
Bamee  Breeekin,  I  say  thank  you  for  inviting 
m*  to  be  with  you  today  and  best  wishes  for 
■nootli,  happy  flying  in  the  years  ahead. 


CoBfrettineo  Applauded  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
H.  Oehlert,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or    CEORCLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  4,  1966 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin H.  Oehlert,  Jr.,  a  prominent 
Georgia  business  executive  who  came  to 
Georgia  from  Orlando,  Fla.,  to  become  a 
senior  vice  president  of  an  outstanding 
Georgia-based,  nationally  known  com- 
pany, the  Coca  Cola  Co.,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Rotary  Club  of  Orlando  in 
which  he  lived  before  moving  to  Atlanta. 

He  made  a  skillful  presentation  which 
was  well  received  by  lils  audience,  and 
because  of  its  subject  matter,  is  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  serve  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

He  has  taken  a  difficult  text  and  has 
handled  it  In  an  outstanding  manner. 
Because  of  his  selection  of  the  format  of 
his  speech,  let  me  urge  each  reader  who 
undertakes  to  read  the  following  address 
to  read  it  in  its  entirety. 

The  Orlando  Evening  Star,  in  its  edi- 
tion of  August  10, 1966,  thought  so  highly 
of  Mr.  Oehlert's  speech  that  it  published 
It  vestMitim.  I  concur  In  their  evaluation 
of  t^  importance  of  his  speech  and  its 
contents,  and  I  Include  it  as  an  exten- 
sion of  my  remarks: 

Coca  Cot.a's  Bkm  Oxhixst  ArruiXXDa 

CONCaXSSMAN 

Former  Orlandoan  Benjamin  H.  0«hlert  Jr. 
Wednesday  called  for  a  better  understanding 
on  the  part  o£  the  public  of  the  enormous 
Job  our  representatives  In  Congress  are  do- 
ing for  ua. 


Speaking  before  the  notuxy  Club  of  Or- 
lando, the  former  Minute  .Maid  Co.  executive 
who  is  now  senior  vice  president  of  the  Coca 
Cola  Company  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  said : 

"I  supipoee  mo6t  of  us  here  today  are  em- 
ployed, although  the  matter  of  liow  gainfully 
may  depend  on  whetlier  we  are  t-Uking  to 
our  bsuikers  or  to  our  wives.  But  let  me  a.s- 
sure  you  It  is  no  different  in  Atlanta  Uian  in 
Orlando:  outgo  stU!  rises  to  match  income." 

Even  though  you  are  happily  employed  at 
present,  you  probably  will  be  Interested  in 
this  position  as  described  in  a  "Help  Wanted" 
advertisement : 

■■W.ir.ted :  men  or  women,  VS.  citizens, 
over  .ige  25,  for  emplo\"ment  in  Washington. 
No  prior  experience  necessary.  Five  day 
week,  six  to  elgiit  montlis  each  year,  hours 
12  noon  to  4  p  m.  Job  attondiince  not  man- 
datory. Frtnere  benefits  include  unlimited 
vacation,  tntve!  in  U.S.  or  abroad,  e.xpenses 
paid,  free  me<l!cal  cue.  free  iialrcuts.  private 
dining  rooms,  luxurious  office  suites 
equipped  with  paid  sUifTs.  free  telephone  and 
telegraph  service,  low  license  plate  numbers. 
Starting  salary  tSO.OOO.  plus  expense  aJlow- 
ancee  for  office.  Two-ye.tr  contract.  Can  be 
basis  for  lifetime  career.  .Selections  made 
on  basis  recommendations  from  friends  and 
nelght>ors." 

"Now.  of  course,  no  .=  uch  ad  has  appeared — 
and  no  suci  Jobs  exLst  But — and  tills  is 
the  rea.«on  I  speak  as  I  do — .loross  this  Land 
of  ours,  all  too  many  Americans  lielleve  that 
some  such  Job  description  fairly  and  fully 
simimarizes  the  duties  and  emoluments  oif 
those  who  serve  u.s  all  in  the  CoRgre.ss  of  the 
United  Suites. 

"Throughout  our  history,  as  a  nation, 
generations  of  .\merlc.ani!  have  harbored  and 
nurtured  the  .ittitude  that,  as  someone  once 
expressd  It,  'p<>!itic.s  is  the  last  refuge  of  the 
incompetent.'  Whether  we  are  business- 
men, profo.s.-iionals.  farmers,  worklngmen  or 
whatever,  we  t.iJce  satisf.iction — a  very  per- 
ver.ie  satisfaction — from  believing  that  our 
own  occupations  are  haxd  and  demanding 
wliile  the  ]ot)s  of  public  servants  are  soft 
and  easy  This  is  peculiarly  and  particularly 
true  of  our  attitudes  towpj'd  Congress — espe- 
cially the  House  of  Represent-atives. 

"Many  years  ago,  ilie  great  American 
humorist.  Mark  Twain,  expressed  this  atti- 
tude— not  too  huiiiorousiy — when  he  ad- 
dressed his  readers,  saying:  "Suppose  you 
were  an  idiot.  And  supp<j6e  you  were  a 
memt>er  of  Congre.sa.  But  I  repeat  myself." 
The  memt>ers  of  Congress,  if  not  the  Institu- 
tion of  Congress  itself,  have  been — and,  all 
too  many  places,  still  are — looked  upon  as 
fair  targets  for  our  ridicule,  disrespect,  even 
sometimes  contempt. 

"I  am  here  today — as  one  private  citizen, 
speaking  only  for  myself — to  say  that  this 
attitude  is  dangerous,  that  the  impression  on 
which  It  rests  is  cruelly  false,  and  that  the 
day  ia  past  when  responsible  Americans  can 
Indulge  themselves  such  a  sentiment  tow^ard 
public  service  at  any  level,  particularly  the 
level  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Certainly,  I  have  no  call  -and  no  cause — 
to  speak  as  a  self-appointed  defender  of  men 
and  women  in  elective  office.  The  very  fact 
they  are  there  is  evidence  that  they  can  de- 
fend themselves  quite  well.  But  I  do 
believe — as  a  businessman — that  we  of  the 
business  community  have  a  respon.slbility  for 
raising  tiie  level  of  public  underst^inding  and 
respect  for  the  demands  these  times  are 
making  upon  our  public  servants. 

"Thomas  Jefferson  said  once  tint,  "When 
a  man  assumes  a  public  trust,  he  should  con- 
sider himself  as  public  property"  And  I 
agree  with  that.  But  I  might  make  this 
observation.  In  any  community,  if  someone 
throws  stones  at  the  public  property  of 
school  windows — or  if  paint  is  spla.shed  on 
the  public  property  of  buildings  or  signs  - 
or  even  If  the  public  property  of  litter  bas- 
kets In  our  parks  are  destroyed,  then  you 
can  oount  on  a  great  public  outcry  ilemand- 
Ing   that  an   end   be   put   to  such   outrages. 


Or,   perliaps.   I   should   say  that  you  could 
have  counted  on  it  until  recently! 

"Yet,  very  often  the  same  outraged  peo- 
ple wlU  themselves  engage  In  the  worst 
sort  of  vandalizing  of  the  public  property 
of  thoee  who  serve  us  in  public  position — 
thinking  nothing  of  throwing  stones,  figura- 
tively, at  Congressmen  or  Senators,  splash- 
ing them  over  with  tar  buckets,  destroying 
the  individual  and  destroying  respect  for  the 
offices  and  the  profession  as  well.  I  do  not 
sugcest  that  memtjers'of  the  Congress  should 
be  immune  against  criticism  or  complaint 
at  all — but,  gentlemen,  I  do  sugest  that  wo 
should  treat  them  with  as  much  respect,  at 
least,  as  litter  baskets  In  our  public  parks 
and  roadsides. 

"Several  years  ago.  Dr.  Ernest  Griffith 
published  a  Ixxilc  I  would  commend  to  you 
all  on  "Congress:  Its  Contemporary  Role." 
I  tliink  it  profits  us  to  reflect  upon  some  of 
this  able  scholar's  observations. 

"  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,'  "  he 
writes.  "  "is  tlie  world's  best  hope  of  repre- 
sentative government.  In  its  halls  decisions 
are  made  which  may  make  or  break  not  only 
our  own  nation  but  also  the  whole  free 
world.  These  decisions  are  major  weapons 
In  the  struggle  not  only  for  democratic  svu"- 
vival  but  for  its  advance.'  " 

Then,  Dr.  Griffith  writes  on.  to  say: 

"  'The  fact  that  we  are  by  all  odds  the 
most  powerful  of  the  units  of  the  free  world, 
without  which  the  remainder  could  scarcely 
survive,  attaches  to  our  Congress  today  a 
dignity  and  a  responsibility  at  the  same  time 
inspiring  and  terrible,  a  responsibility  un- 
matched In  all  Its  earlier  history.  It  Is  re- 
sponding well  to  the  ch.allenge.' " 

"For  myself,  I  would  have  to  say — from 
close  and  objective  observation — tliat  I  fully 
agree  t)oth  with  that  description  of  the  rola 
of  Congress  today  and  with  that  final  as- 
sessment of  its  response. 

"The  role  that  history  has  thrust  upon  the 
American  people — and  the  responsibility  we. 
In  turn,  have  delegated  to  our  representa- 
tives— makes  the  Job  of  sen-ice  in  Congress 
anything  but  easy  and  tlie  Jobs  there  every- 
thing but  soft. 

I  could — and  you  who  know  me  so  well 
realize  how  much  I  would  enjoy  it — dis- 
course well  Into  the  afternoon  on  the  various 
choices  and  decisions  Congress  has  made. 
As  much  as  any  of  you,  I  am  confident — or 
think  I  am  corifident — that  If  I  were  there, 
I  would  sometimes  choose  otherwise,  decide 
otherwise  than  the  members  of  Congress  do. 
But  I  never  forget  the  counsel  a  good  100  per 
cent  conservative  Republican  once  gave  our 
country:  It  was  President  William  Howard 
Taft  who  said: 

'Nothing  la  more  deceitful  than  the  state- 
ments that  what  we  need  In  politics  la  the 
business  man,  PolltiOB  are  a  business — at 
least  they  are  a  field  In  which  experience 
tells  for  usefulness  and  effectiveness- — and  a 
man  who  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the 
successful  estabiisiiment  of  a  business  Is 
generally  not  the  man  who  will  be  useful 
to  the  public  in  the  administration  of  public 
business,' 

"I  am  not  here  to  argue  philosophy.  As 
businc3.smen,  I  imagine  that  you  would 
agree  with  what  was  once  said  to  a  French 
king.  Back  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  a  dele- 
gation of  businessmen  from  Bordeaux  called 
on  him  and  tliey  were  asked  by  the  sover- 
eign what  should  be  done  by  the  government 
to  help  them  out — -in  other  words,  what 
would  be  best  for  business.  The  delegation 
answered  in  words  that  still  apply,  "Sire,  let 
us  alone" 

"In  our  high-pressure,  hyperthyroid 
society  today,  most  of  us  would  like  to  be  let 
nlone — not  merely  let  alone  by  government 
but  by  all  the  weight  and  pressures  of  re- 
sponsibilities we  feel  every  waking  moment. 
However,  mucii  that  we  ask — or  would  like 
to  ask — for  ourselves.  It  Is  not  something  we 
grant  to  our  congressmen. 
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"In  Washington — if  you  would,  as  some 
of  you  do,  come  to  know  your  congressmen 
and  senators  and  the  Jobs  they  perform^you 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  one  dom- 
inant characteristic  of  those  so-called  soft, 
easy  Jobs  Is  that  the  Incumbents  are  never 
Tet  alone.' 

"You  and  I  wake  up  in  the  morning,  pick 
up  our  newspapers,  turn  over  to  the  financial 
pages  to  see  how  the  market  did,  turn  to 
tlie  sports  pages  to  see  if  the  Braves  are  still 
In  Atlanta,  check  the  weather  so  we  will 
have  something  to  talk  about  all  day — and 
then  casually  look  over  the  news  of  the  world 
and  nation,  complacent  in  the  confidence 
that  we  could  run  the  show  better  if  any- 
one a-sked  us  to  do  so, 

"For  the  memlier  of  Concress.  tlie  morning 
d.:)esn't  start  that  way.  Quite  possibly,  his 
working  day  started  long  before  breakfast 
with  a  telephone  call  from  some  not  exactly 
sober  citizen  back  home — about  2  or  3 
o'clock  In  the  mominc: — saying:  "Congress- 
man, me  and  some  of  the  boys  are  out  here 
at  the  country  club,  and  we  have  Just  fig- 
ured out  what  you  ouglit  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent do  on  Viet  Nam.'  If,  an  hour  later, 
he  tells  his  callers  that  he  really  needs  to 
get  some  sleep,  they  will  immediately  become 
Indignant — 'We  didn't  send  you  to  Wash- 
Inftton  to  sleep  on  the  job,'  ' 

Then,  about  6  o'clock,  the  telephone  rings 
again:  "Congressman,  bet  you  can't  guess 
who  this  Is?  It's  me.  Charley  from  Orlando. 
Molly  and  I  are  In  town  for  some  sight- 
seeing— and  I  know  there  won't  be  a  chance 
to  visit  with  you  after  you  get  to  the  office. 
So.  I  thought  we  would  Just  come  on  by  now 
with  the  kids  and  have  coffee  with  you  be- 
cause I  remember  your  letter  where  you  said 
If  we  were  ever  In  Washington,  be  sure  to 
drop  In  to  see  you." 

"On  and  on.  throughout  the  day,  the  con- 
gressman— wherever  he  may  be  from — sel- 
dom enjoys  a  moment  when  he  Is,  truly,  "let 
alone.'  His  day  begins  early  and  It  never 
really  ends.  If  he  Is  hurrying  to  a  commit- 
tee meeting  at  10  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
rushing  to  a  luncheon  after  answering  a 
quorum  call  in  the  Hou.-^e,  or  sprinting  back 
to  the  floor  to  cast  a  vot^-,  there  Is  likely  to 
be  a  constituent  lugging  at  his  coat  sleeve — 
or  a  delectation  of  visiting  schoolboys  and 
girls,  or  a  representative  of  one  Interest 
group  or  another  who  wants  to  say  a  word. 
For  all  tho.se  who  ore  physically  present, 
hundreds  more  are  demanding  his  time 
through  letters,  postcards  and  telephone 
calls,  many  of  the.se  me5:sages  following  the 
pattern  of  TDe.ar  Sir:  You  cur.  You  will 
never  get  my  vote  ag.iin,' 

"Brooding  over  nil  of  it  is  the  necessity 
and  the  expense  of  being  in  two  places  at 
once.  He  must  maintain  a  home  at  home 
and  some  abode  in  Washington.  He  must 
somehow  find  the  time^and^  the  money— to 
travel  back  and  forth  frequently,  for  he  has 
two  never-ending  Jobs:  one  is  to  do  the  back- 
breaking  work  in  Washington,  and  the  other 
Is  to  be  home  enough  so  that  he  doesn't  lose 
touch. 

"The  days  are  gone  when— ,i.s  was  true 
only  a  few  years  ago— the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  could  spend  a  week  debat- 
ing whether  to  approve  a  $20,000  appropria- 
tion for  the  U.S.  to  participate  In  an  Inter- 
national poultry  fair.  Today— whatever  his 
committee  assignment — the  congressman 
must  decide,  as  best  he  can,  on  programs  In- 
volving billions  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of 
millions  for  decades  to  come.  He  Is  expected 
to  underst.and,  t>e  informed  about,  and  make 
the  wisest  decision  on  upwards  of  2,000  bills 
each  session.  He  is  expected  to  know  every- 
thing about  his  own  district,  nearly  every- 
thing about  the  more  than  400  other  districts 
In  the  United  States,  plus  more  than  100 
countries  on  every  continent  of  the  globe, 
"If  he  makee  the  right  decision,  takes  the 
right  action,  chooses  the  right  course,  not 
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a  word  appears  In  the  new.spapers— not  a 
letter  oomes  from  home — offering  approval, 
encouragement  or  gratitude.  But,  if  his 
teen-age  eon  gets  a  parking  tlciet.  If  his 
wife  has  her  plctxire  made  dancing  at  a 
Washington  party,  or  If  he  happens  to  miss 
getting  his  pictiu-e  made  with  a  delecation 
from  back  home,  publicity  Is  Immediate  and 
his  future  is  cast  in  doubt. 

"Yes.  the  pay  is  good  for  all  this-  r^ocKi. 
until  you  add  up  the  bills.  If  he  goes  to 
lunch  with  a  delegation  of  schoolchildren. 
the  congressman  is  a  piker  un!es.s  he  picks 
up  the  bill.  If  he  goes  to  lunch  witli  bu,'~l- 
nessmen  and  lets  them  pick  up  the  bill,  he 
is  a  tool  of  the  vested  interest's.  U  he  drives 
an  old  model  automobile,  he  Ls  a  di.scrcdit  to 
the  dustrict;  Lf  he  comes  home  in  a  new 
model,  constituents  wink  knowincly  at  each 
other  and  say,  See,  what'd  I  tell  you— a  man 
doesn't  stay  honest  long  in  politics. 

"The  life  of  tlie  congressman  or  congress- 
woman — the  life  of  the  senator  or  the  repre- 
sentative— is  one  of  the  most  demanding  and 
least  appreciated  In  our  system  and  soicety. 
If  tlie  perquisites  and  |>rivjlepes  of  the  offices 
are  many,  if  the  satisfaction  of  having 
served  the  nation  is  great,  the  fact  remains 
that  for  the  Individual  who  gives  himself 
in  this  manner,  the  life  Is  a  louciv  life,  an 
harassed  life,  a  thankless  life — and  a  life 
which  often  leads  the  most  able  men  to 
decide  that  some  other  occupation  is  what 
tlipy  prefer  for  their  f.amilies. 

"I  discuss  this  here  today  for  one  reason. 
On  more  occasions  than  I  like  to  remember, 
I  have  sat  in  audiences  such  as  this  listening 
to  speakers  tell  what  Is  wrong  In  W.af,hlngton. 
what  Is  wTong  with  Congress,  and  iu-g1ng 
that  we  write  our  repre.<;entative  and  tell  him 
how  the  cow  ate  the  cabbage.  But  I  believe 
that  there  comes  a  time  when  a  nation  such 
as  ours  needs  to  be  reminded— and  very  much 
needs  to  remember—that  respect  for  public 
office  and  public  officers  Is  csscntirJ  to  tlie 
continuing  success  of  our  system, 

Ap.art  from  political  parties,  apart  from 
political  philosophies,  ap.art  from  "con- 
servatism" or  "liberalism,"  from  di\-l- 
slons  of  "labor"  or  "business,"  the  attitudes 
we  have  long  Indulged  toward  public  office- 
holders in  this  country  may  be  luxuries  a 
mature  nation  cannot  afford." 

"If,  ns  I  tun  sure  we  do,  want  and  expect 
a  society  which  respects  law  and  order,  then 
we  of  the  business  community— we  who  trv 
to  be  leaders  of  our  communitv -ought  to 
re.illze  that  it  Is  very  Important  what  atti- 
tude we  reflect  toward  those  who  make  our 
laws  and  try  to  assure  us  an  orderly,  fair, 
prngres.'^ive  and  seciu-c  society. 

"I  do  not  suggest  that  Congre.'s  would  be 
better  If  It  were  filled  with  businessmen;   1 

know    few    buslnes,smen — myself    Included 

who  could  stand  the  pace,  rnuch  less  do  the 
work  as  well.  We  could  not,  U  we  tried, 
make  the  Job  of  otu-  congressmen  soft,  but  I 
do  suggest  we  could— and  should — do  :U1  that 
we  can  to  make  It  easier:  to  shive  with  our 
representatives  more  constn.icUve  sugges- 
tions and  fewer  caustic  slurs,  to  help  them 
find  answers  in  defense  of  our  way  of  hfe 
In.^^tead  of  threatening  their  pollticiU  lives. 
"On  the  raltber  and  character  and  com- 
petence of  our  Con.gress— and  the  men  and 
women  who  compose  It — rest  the  answers 
for  us  to  the  age-old  c'holce.s  of  mankind. 
In  this  world,  those  Jobs  will  never  be  soft 
and  those  responsibilities  never  eiusy  So,  I 
would  conclude  by  repeating  tlic  sace  advice 
of  old  Champ  Clark  who  once  said  : 

"  'A  man  must  learn  to  be  a  represonta- 
tivc  or  senator,  Just  as  he  must  learn  to  be 
a  farmer,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  merchant, 
engineer,  lawyer,  doctor,  preacher,  teacher 
or  anything  else  .  ,  .  The  best  plan  for  a 
constltiiency  to  pursue  Is  to  select  a  man  of 
good  sense,  good  habits,  and  perfect  integrity, 
young  enotigh  to  learn,  and  reelect  lilm  so 
long  as  he  retains  his  faculties  and  is  faithful 
to  his  trust.'  " 
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HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

OF    NORTH    C^ROLI^.■A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  31,  1966 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Noi-tli  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  on  Wednesday,  August  17,  I 
was  privileged  to  attend  the  annijal 
meetina:  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustee,s.  This  meeting  and  the  ,scope  of 
the  society's  growth  in  the  3  years  of  ius 
activity  so  Impressed  me  that  I  would 
Uke  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  mv 
c^lleacrucs. 

The  meeting  was  chaired  by  the  Hon- 
orable Fred  Schwengel,  president  of  the 
society. 

The  society  Is  doln,?  more  to  acquaint 
Americans — and  foreigners  as  well— a.s  to 
what  this  Capitol  means  and  does 
tl-irough  its  excellent  book,  "We.  the 
People,"  than  most  of  us  reali7e.  In  the 
past  2 '2  years  since  Its  publication,  over 
1,150,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

The  society  also  has  a  number  of  other 
Interesting  projects.  From  the  rejxirt  of 
Mr.  Paul  Ertzlnger,  executive  director  of 
the  society,  I  learned  that  they  are  now 
accomplishing  the  following.  In  addition 
to  publishing  and  di.'^trlbuting  "We,  the 
People": 

First,  A  comprchen.slve  bibliography 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  now  In  tlic  .sui-vcy 
stages  by  Mr.  James  Murfm,  editor- 
historian  of  the  U.S,  Capitol  Historical 
Society. 

Secoi.d.  Publishing  a  quarterly  news- 
letter—the Capitol  Dome. 

Third.  Developing  foreign  translations 
of  'We.  the  People." 

Fourth.  Preparing  In  collaboration 
with  private  film  companies  a  Washing- 
ton visitors  orientation  film. 

Fifth.  Doing  the  research  neces.sai-v  to 
produce  a  Capitol  historical  calendar. 

Sixth.  Acquisition  and  displav  of  the 
Pearl  Capitol. 

Another  project  also  deserves  mention. 
Last  fall  in  cooperation  with  the  White 
Hou.se  Historical  Association,  the  Wasli- 
Ington  National  Monument  As.sociation, 
and  the  Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar 
A.s.sociation.  a  set  of  books  published  by 
each  of  these  soo*«ties  was  put  together 
In  a  sllpcase  and  entitled  "The  National 
Capital  Profile."  So  popular  was  the 
Initial  hardcover  set  that  a  new  paper- 
back 'National  Capital  Profile"  wa.'=  made 
available  this  spring. 

The  noted  authority  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Mr.  Ralph  Newman,  addressed  the 
meeting  and  I  ask  unanimous  coi-isent 
that  his  remarks  appear  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 
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"We  Hold  the  Power  and  Bear  the  Respon- 
siBU-rrr" — President     Abraham     Lincoln 
Comes  to  Capitol  Hill 
(Remarks  by  Ralph  O.  Newman  to  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  meeting  In  tha 
US.  Capitol.  Washington,  17  Au^ist  1966) 
Almost  one  hundred  and  four  years  ago. 
on  December  1.   1862.  the  President  of  the 
United   States  sent   hla   Annual   Message   to 
Congress.     Then,    as   now,    this   nation   was 
concerned     with     a     struggle    tor    freedom. 
Then,  as  now.  Americans  were  giving  their 
lives  In  defense  of  a  principle  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  defines  as  "a  struggle  for  main- 
taining In   the  world,  that  form  and   sub- 
stance of  government,  whose  leading  object 
IS,  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men — to   Lift 
arUficLal  weights  from  all  shoulders — to  clear 
the   paths  of   laudable   pursuit   for   all— to 
afford   all.    an    unfettered   start,    and    a   fair 
ch&iLce   In  life."     He   asked   "whether   In   a 
free  government  the  minority  have  a  right 
to  break  up  the  government  whenever  they 
choose." 

In  hla  Message  the  President  addressed 
himself  to  the  problems  of  the  time,  and 
answered  those  who  sought  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  an  easier  solution  to  the  national 
crisis.  His  advice  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 
and  today  sounds  and  reads  as  appropriate 
as  It  did  a  century  ago.  "If  there  ever  could 
be  a  proper  time  for  mere  catch  arguments, 
that  time  Is  surely  not  now.  In  times  like 
the  present,  men  should  utter  nothing  for 
which  they  would  not  willingly  be  responsible 
through  time  and  In  eternity." 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  familiar  with  this 
noble  structure  here  on  Jenkin's  Heights. 
He  had  flrst  glimpsed  this  building,  then  un- 
completed, on  the  night  of  December  2.  1847, 
when  as  a  young,  newly-elected  Congressman 
from  Illinois  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  checked 
Into  Brown's,  or  as  It  was  also  known.  The 
Indian  Queen  Hotel,  located  opposite  tl'.e 
Capitol  on  the  site  no^e  occupied  by  The 
Library  of  Congress.  On  the  followtng  Mon- 
day, the  House  convened  at  noon,  and  Con- 
gressman Lincoln  vote<rt«  help  elect  Robert 
Wlnthrop  of  Massachuseits"T>^-Speftker,  and 
took  his  oath.  ^ 

His  stay  in  Washington  w.xs  brief — one 
term,  two  years,  until  March,  1849.  Twelve 
years  later  he  would  stand  before  the  E.'Wt 
Portico,  in  the  shadow  of  the  still  uncom- 
pleted dome,  and  take  his  oath  as  President. 
He  returned  to  become  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment which  was  in  the  process  of  dissolution. 
Seven  states  had  left  the  Union:  four  more 
were  to  follow.  In  his  inaugtiral  he  pleaded 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  saying 
"Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate 
.  .  .  Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  coii- 
fidence  In  the  ultimate  Justice  of  the  people.'" 
But  the  "patient  confidence"  Lincoln 
sought  was  not  available,  and  soon  we  were 
engaged  In  a  bitter  fratricidal  struggle.  To 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  come  the  responsibility 
of  leading  the  nation  through  four  years  of 
terrible  conflict — the  bloodiest,  costliest  war 
In  terms  of  human  lives.  In  our  history.  Be- 
fore It  was  over  six  h\indred  thousand  Amer- 
icans would  have  died  to  preserve  their  own 
principles  of  freedom. 

Lincoln  often  said  that  he  "never  had  a 
feeling  politically  which  did  not  spring  from 
the  sentiments  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  felt  that  the  men  who  met  in 
Independence  Hall  were  speaking  to  the 
whole  world  of  men  when  they  enunciated 
their  principles  of  hiunan  freedom  and 
equality.  He  realized  that  human  freedom 
and  equality  are  such  lofty  concepts  that 
democracy,  by  its  very  nature.  Is  destined 
always  to  be  elusive,  and  always  to  be  en- 
dangered; and  It  wHl  be  the  fate  of  every 
generation  of  Americans  to  fight  for  It.  If  not 
with  weapons,  then  with  hearts,  and  minds, 
and  tongues. 

Lincoln  had  a  conception  of  the  ml&siou  of 
America,  and  he  fervently  believed  that  Amer- 
lc»  does  have  a  mission.  He  called  Amer- 
icans "God's  almost  chosen  people. "  becau.se 


lo  tlie-Ti  it  h.id  htvn  given  not  only  to  de- 
moastr.^te  democr.icy  lus  a  work.tble  form  of 
goveiuiuent.  'out  iarthermore.  to  cleanse  It 
of  tliC  hyiX)cribies  which,  as  he  said,  "deprive 
It  of  its  Just  example  to  the  world." 

In  his  1862  Me.-ii.iije  to  Congress  he  re- 
ferred to  democracy  as  'the  hist,  best  hope 
of  e.irih" — as  that  form  of  goveriuueut 
which  pronus(?d  "that  In  due  time  the 
weight  Would  be  llited  from  the  shoulders 
of  ail  men."  He  w:'.nted  his  couutrsnien  so 
to  conduct  their  afTairs  that  the  people  of 
the  world  woiiid  look  to  them  as  an  ex.ini- 
p!e  But  he  knew  ih>?y  would  only  look  with 
que.siiouuig  or  scorn  unless  Americans  are 
tauhful  to  democracy  and  seek  to  make  it 
more  genuine. 

Lincoln  conceived  of  .America  as  niore  than 
peoples,  or  homes,  or  wealth,  or  wheat,  or 
cc>rn.  or  steel,  or  fiictcries.  To  him  It  em- 
bodied an  Idea.  Common  sacntices  for  a 
new  and  belter  way  of  life  were  like  ■"mystio 
chords  of  memory,"  he  said.  "Stretching 
from  every  battlelield  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  heart  lUid  heartlistone  all  over  this 
broad  land. '  America  was  a  trustee  for  hu- 
manrv  Tlie  Union  was  bound  together  by 
an  idea.  If  the  Union  perished,  the  idea 
would  perish  with  it.  Thus  the  Issue  of  the 
Civil  War  to  our  Sixteenth  President  was  the 
preservation  of  democratic  government, 
through  tiie  preservation  of  the  American 
Union.  In  order  that  America  might  go  on 
to  fulflU  Its  mission  as  the  example  of  de- 
mocracy to  the  world. 

In  his  first  Mes.sage  to  Congress  on  July  4, 
1861.  he  set  forth  his  principles  of  human 
liberty  and  equality.  We  were,  he  siUd.  In 
"a  struggle  for  malnt.ilnlng  In  the  world, 
that  form,  and  substance  of  government, 
whose  leading  object  Is.  to  elevate  the  condi- 
tion of  men — to  lift  artificial  weights  from 
all  shoulders — to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable 
pursuit  for  all — to  afford  all.  an  unfettered 
start,  and  a  f;iir  chance.  In  the  race  of  life." 
"We  propose  to  cclve  .il!  a  chan.-e,"  he  fald. 
"and  we  expect  the  weak  to  grow  stronger, 
the  ignonnt  to  grow  wiser,  and  all  better 
and  happier  together." 

Lin.r  'In  'i-Hak  Congres.<5  and  the  people  into 
Ills  confideiire.  And  when  he  had  finished 
summing  up  a  situation  in  plain,  simple 
language  that  everyone  could  understund. 
there  were  no  loose  ends  dangling,  and  he 
had  covered  the  matter  with  such  sure  lotric 
that  usually  the  people  .^greed  that  his  course 
should  be  their  cotirse.  To  the  Congress 
and  through  them  to  the  pe'jple.  he  s.aid. 
"The  slru??le  of  today,  is  not  altogether  for 
today — It  IS  for  a  vast  future  also.  With  a 
reliance  on  providence,  all  the  more  firm 
and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in  ttie  great  ta.'^k 
which  events  have  devoted  upon  us  " 

To  be  sure,  there  were  times  when  Lincoln 
failed,  notably  when  the  p<?ople  refused  to 
heed  his  plea  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Uni:>n.  But,  It  is  these  very  failures  that 
put  the  democratic  leader  to  the  acid  test. 
For  when  the  people  refuse  to  see  things  as 
he  sees  them,  his  faith  in  the  people  must 
surp.i.s.;  his  f.uth  in  himself.  Otherwise  he 
becomes  cynical  and  tiseless  as  a  leader,  or 
he  takes  refuge  in  the  autocratic  concep- 
tion of  government  as  a  means  of  giving  the 
people  not  what  they  want,  but  what  he 
think.-,  is  srrxjd  for  them. 

The  .'.merlran  presidential  office  is  no  place 
for  a  theorist — he  must  be  a  practical  lead- 
er. Tlie  democratic  leader  nni'Jt  learn  to  give 
that  he  may  have.  To  the  rigid  mind  of  one 
who  believes  his  tlieories  are  beyond  dis- 
pute, to  compromise  an  issue  is  to  compro- 
mise hin\self.  The  Idealist  will  lose  the 
whole  lixif  rather  than  be  satlslied  with  half 
of  it.  whereas  the  successful  politician  leains 
to  be  content  with  whatever  part  of  his  pro- 
gram he  can  get,  and  hopes  to  get  more 
liter 

Tlie  quality  of  restraint  In  Lincoln  was  an 
element  of  his  greatness.  Without  compro- 
mising his  inner  convictions,  he  had  the  pa- 
tience to  put  himself  in  the  right  place  and 


then  wait  for  the  march  of  time  and  the 
propitious  circumstance  to  find  him  there. 
But  Lincoln  knew  that  human  nature 
cannot  be  changed  by  edicts  and  laws,  that 
the  struggle  for  human  freedom  and  social 
Justice  will  probably  go  on  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  that  the  only  permanent  advance 
mankind  can  hope  for  is  such  as  can  be 
made  in  the  mind  and  conscience  of  man- 
kind itself.  He  knew,  too,  that  men's  moral 
Judgments  diSer.  that  moral  standards 
change,  and  that  good  and  evil  are  not  easily 
separated  by  drawing  a  line  between  them. 
"The  true  rule,  in  determining  to  embrace 
or  reject  anything.  "  he  said,  "is  not  whether 
It  has  any  evil  in  it,  but  whether  It  h.os  more 
of  evil  than  of  good.  There  are  few  things 
wh<illy  evil  or  wholly  good.  Almost  every- 
thing, especially  of  government  policy,  Is  an 
inseparable  compound  of  the  two;  so  that 
our  best  Judgment  of  the  preponderance  be- 
tween them  Is  continually  demanded." 

In  1858,  we  have  recently  discovered,  Lin- 
coln was  offered  a  political  deal.  Prom  his 
handling  of  this  situation,  we  might  derive 
a  lesson  for  our  own  time.  Senator  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  was  engaged  In  a  bitter  political 
struggle  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  James  Buchanan.  Although  both 
men  were  members  of  the  same  party. 
Douglas  was  concerned  that  Buchanan 
might  support  an  anti-Douglas  group  In 
Illinois.  Douglas  was  ill  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Tlirough  an  eml.ssary.  he  sent  word  to 
Lincoln  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  a 
deal.  If  Lincoln  would  agree  not  to  oppose 
the  reelection  of  the  Douglas  Democrats 
presently  in  Congress  from  Illinois,  he, 
DoughiE,  might  agree  to  remove  himself  from 
the  race  for  the  Senate,  leaving  the  field  free 
to  Lincoln.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  spec- 
ulate as  to  what  might  have  happened  had 
Lincoln  accepted  and  become  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Would  this  have 
eliminated  him  as  a  pos.5ibllity  for  the  Pres- 
idency in  1860?  Would  Douglas'  career  have 
been  different  had  lie  not  been  confronted 
with  the  embarrassment  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  which  helped  make  him 
Senator  but  alienated  Southern  support  two 
yeiu-s  later?  Lincoln's  an.swer.  however,  was 
short,  eloquent,  and  in  its  application  to 
other  events,  timeless.  He  rejected  the  offer, 
sunnLtnlng  it  all  up  with  the  phr.ise.  "You 
don't  sell  old  friends,  to  buy  old  enemies." 
Speaking  to  the  Congress  more  than  a 
century  ago.  Abraham  Lincoln  s.aid.  "We 
hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity ..  .  We  cannot  escape  history."  But 
sometimes  the  lessons  of  history  are  apt  to 
escape  us.  We  can  reach  back  to  the  wis- 
dom, the  logic,  the  belief  of  this  great 
American  for  comfort,  for  guidance,  because: 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  saved  the  Union  and 
the  American  experiment  In  democracy,  lias 
become  In  the  century  since  his  death,  a  kind 
of  symbol  of  all  the  good  toward  which 
humanity  is  striving,  a  living  proof  that  man 
can  attain  that  good.  Revered  almost  to 
the  point  of  worship  the  world  around,  his 
name  seems  to  spell  out  the  meanings  of 
those  characteristics  for  which  we  know  him 
best:  honesty,  humor,  compassion,  wisdom. 
But  Lincoln  lives  on  for  the  people  as 
a  man  also — a  flesh  and  blood  and  bone 
human  being — whose  greatness  they  can  ac- 
cept because  they  can  understand  his  origin, 
his  ways    his  talk,  and  his  laughter. 

He  is  like  a  neighbor  to  swap  yarns  with 
at  sunset  over  the  b.ackyard  fence.  He  is 
ea-sy-walking.  easy-talking.  You  don't  have 
to  play  up  to  him.  and  he  won't  play  down 
to  you.  You  know  where  you  are  with  Lin- 
coln. And  yet.  there  is  that  dedication  in 
him.  that  urge  of  destiny  running  through 
him.  and  the  strength  to  meet  and  use  it. 
And  you  wonder — is  some  of  that  same  great- 
ness in  my  neighbor,  myself,  my  son?  There 
may  well  be.  for  Lincoln  was  one  of  us.  Lin- 
coln was  all  of  us;  he  was  the  spokesman 
for  all  that  went  before  him  in  the  building 
of  America  and  everythini;  we  have  fought 
since  to  preserve. 


August  SI,  1906 

Some  Insights  on  the  Chicago 
Demonstrations 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 

Mr.   RUMSFELD.     Mr.   Speaker,  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation  have  been  focused  re- 
cently on   the  Clilcago   demonstrations 
and  Incidents  of  violence  which  are  of 
deep  concern  to  the  law-abiding  citlzeiis 
of  the  Chicago  area.    A  recent  editorial 
In  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  report  by 
the  able  columnist  and  reporter,  Mr.  Jack 
Mabley.  In  the  Chicago's  American  on  his 
firsthand  observations  of  the  Jefferson 
Park  demonstration  give  a  perspective  to 
these  incidents  which  Is  sometimes  lost 
sight  of  in  the  heat  of  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges.    The  Tribune  editorial  and 
Mr.  Mabley's  report  follow: 
I  From  the  Chicago  Trlbtme.  Aug    19.  196€] 
More  EiTEONrnRY 
Another  conference  among   "civil   rights" 
spokesmen   and   representatives   of   Chicago 
business,  politics,  and  religion  has  come  and 
gone.     It  was  as  unproductive  as  most  of 
these  parleys  are  and  was  distinguished   (If 
that  Is  the  word]   by  the  effrontery  erf  the 
"rights"  leaders  in  voicing  their  demands  and 
stating  their  price  for  civic  peace. 

Mayor  Daley  had  hoped  for  a  pledge  that 
the  marches  which  dally  tax  the  resources 
of  the  police  and  keep  feelings  at  a  boll  would 
be  terminated.  The  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  said  in  his  lordly  way  that  there  would 
be  no  soap  on  that  subject. 

King  also  laid  down  a  condition  that  the 
Chicago  Real  Bktate  tward  drop  Its  suit  be- 
fore the  Illinois  Supreme  court  challenging 
the  constitutionality  ot  the  city  "open  oc- 
cupancy ordinance.  He  ftirther  demanded 
that  the  board  urge  real  estate  dealers  to 
comply  with  Gov.  Kerner's  recent  executive 
order  forbidding  real  estate  dealers  from  dis- 
criminating racially  In  transactions.  Still 
another  demand  was  that  suburban  real  es- 
tate boards  accept  Kerner's  order,  which  has 
been  enjoined  in  the  courts  of  Sangamon 
county. 

First,  real  estate  men  have  Just  as  much 
right  to  have  access  to  the  courts  and  the 
law  as  have  King  and  his  backers,  who  have 
contributed  a  large  budget  of  cases  to  the 
courts  in  many  states.  If  there  is  a  legal 
or  constitutional  shadow  over  any  law.  ordi- 
nance, or  executive  order,  citizens  have  a 
clear  right  to  seek  a  legal  ruling.  Real  estate 
men  are  Just  as  fully  citizens  as  Is  King. 

The  president  of  the  real  estate  board 
tried  to  bring  King  down  to  earth  by  say- 
ing that  decisions  In  disposing  or  renting 
property  were  up  to  the  owners  Involved, 
and  that  real  estate  men  could  not  shove 
down  their  throats  something  which  they 
regarded  as  distasteful. 

Rights  in  this  city  and  country  are  not 
wholly  one-sided,  even  tho  it  may  sometimes 
seem  so.  If  King  and  his  marchers  have  a 
right  to  take  to  the  streets  in  provocative 
demonstrations,  other  citizens  have  the  right 
to  resort  to  the  law  and  the  courts,  and  they 
also  have  the  power  of  decision  over  their 
own  concerns.  Brotherhood  and  peace  can- 
not be  contrived  by  ukase,  and  it  Is  alwut 
time  that  that  elementary  notion  penetrated 
•  few  heads. 


[Prom    Chicago's   American] 

N.^21  PvNKs  Aren't  Leading  'WnrrE  People 

(By  Jack   Mabley ) 

One  of  the  most  asinine  Btat«ment,s  made 

by   Martin   Luther  King's   assistants   Is   this 

by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Young: 

"Until  yesterday,  they  thought  the  prob- 
lem wa^  the  m;u-ches.  Now,  they  sec  tlie  city 
Is  segregated  and  George  LlncJln  R.<x:kwell 
is  providing  leadership  for  the  wh!t«  com- 
munity.'" 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell  Is  ir.oviding  lead- 
er.ship  for  a  couple  of  dozen  Juvenile  delin- 
quents who  didn't  know  a  Nazi  from  a  Brazil 
nut  until  this  summer. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Y'oung's  statement  w:\£n't  In- 
tended to  Insult  the  entire  white  community. 
tho  It  does.  It  Is  stupid  because  the  King 
forces  are  so  naive  they  believe  they  can  use 
Rockwell  for  their  own  purposes. 

As  they  see  it,  with  Rockwell  and  his  Nazis 
Joining  the  disorders,  the  white  Cf)minuntly 
must  take  sides.  Either  you're  with  us  or 
youYe  with  Rockwell,  they  reason. 

It  Isnt  going  to  work  that  way.  How 
much  thought  have  they  given  to  the  po.s- 
Blbllity — or  even  probability— tliat  reason- 
able Chlcagoans  of  all  faiths  and  races  may 
begin  equa.ting  all  the  marciiers  the  King- 
led  and  the  Rockwell-led,  in  the  same  ex- 
tremist mold? 

I  happen  to  agree  with  King's  objectives. 
I  think  Rockwell  represents  one  of  the  vilest 
evils  In  the  history  of  man. 

I  think  It  is  wrong  for  Rockwell  to  stir 
hatred  and  strife  by  marching  into  antago- 
ni.stic  nelghborhood.s.  K  It's  wrong  for  Rock- 
well. Is  It  right  for  King? 

More  than  ever  we  need  perspective  as 
these  marches  continue.  The  nation  has 
been  given  a  picture  of  a  city  torn  apart  by 
the  marches  and  the  counter  demonstrations. 
Tliere  are  6  million  people  in  this  com- 
munity. How  many  are  involved  in  the  dem- 
onstrations? A  few  thousand  ...  5  or  8 
thousand  at  the  most,  and  that's  counting 
both  sides. 

The  Impetus  and  direction  of  the  marchers 
come  from  a  handful  of  people,  with  maybe 
half-a-dozen  key  leaders.  Tlie  marchers  are, 
for  the  most  part,  dedicated,  courageous  de- 
votees to  a  cause,  who  wait  patiently  In 
church  pews  to  be  told  where  to  march.  At 
best  they  could  muster  several  thousand 
demonstrators. 

I  spent  8  hours  at  the  Jefferson  Park  dem- 
onstration doing  nothing  but  circulating 
through  the  neighborhoods  and  the  crowds 
to  try  to  get  some  kind  of  an  idea  of  the 
make-up  of  these  counter  demonstrators. 

There  were  demonstrations  In  front  of  10 
real  estate  ofBces  along  Milwaukee  avenue 
stretched  about  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest 
of  Central  and  Poster. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Jefferson  Park,  from 
the  start  to  finish,  were  In  their  homes,  or 
sitting  on  their  porches  on  the  side  streets, 
or  puttering  with  their  car.s.  or  mowing 
lawns.  A  block  from  Milwaukee  avenue  It 
was  like  any  other  summer  evening. 

On  Milwaukee  avenue  the  hoods  began 
tooling  up  in  their  cars  and  motorcycles 
hours  before  the  marchers  arrived.  'They 
lounged  on  the  curbs,  or  drove  slowly  along 
the  street,  or  ambled  Into  saloons  while  they 
waited. 

The  Nazis  arrived  about  5  p.m.  and  started 
passing  out  handbills.  One  of  them  tried  to 
make  a  speech,  and  a  few  punks  gathered 
around. 

The  T-shirt  boys  with  the  long  hair  and 
high  heeled  shoes  and  tight  pants  and  Iron 
crosses  dangling  around  their  necks  were  as 
highly  visible  as  were  blue-helmeted  police- 
men. 

Repeatedly  I  heard  residents  and  business 
men  and  clergymen  ask  one  another,  "Who 


are  they?     I  never  saw  them  around  here 

before." 

Wlieu  the  marches  ^ot  under  way,  most  of 
the  crowd  was  around  the  first  marchers  at 
a  real  estate  office  Just  north  of  Poster. 
Tliere  were  a  few  dozen  onlookers  at  a  march 
a  few  blocks  north  cf  this. 

."Vt  the  other  demonstrations,  which  ex- 
tended Into  the  .Norwood  Park  community. 
a  dozen  or  iwo  specUitors  looked  on  word- 
le.vly  while  the  pi.lice  lounced  at  the  side. 

Ba.ck  at  the  Prst  demonstration,  the  crowd 
numbered  around  l.CiOO.  The  shouUng  and 
ch.anting.  Uie  "we  hate  niggers"  routine,  was 
led  by  a  dozen,  maybe  up  to  30  of  the  iron 
cross  punks. 

And  that  was  It.  They  scatt<>red  when  the 
police  came  at  them.  The  residents  of  Jeffer- 
son Park  who  b<itliercd  to  come  out  at  aU  Just 
looked.  The  whole  thing  attracted  about  as 
much  attention  iis  a  good  3-11  fire. 

This  is  what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young  refers  to 
when  he  says  "RockweU  Is  providing  le.'ider- 
Bhlp  for  the  white  community." 


Power  Plays  on  the  Potomac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   C\LIFC>RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 
Power  Plats  on  the  Potomac 

Members  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
lately  have  been  taking  some  wild  swings 
at  the  business  communltv.  The  word 
"wild"  Is  used  with  Intent,  for  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  amd  legisla- 
tion proposed  almost  defy  belief. 

Of  course.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
some  members  of  the  club  often  are  used 
to  probe  public  opinion  on  some  of  the  hair- 
raising  schemes  hatched  by  the  LBJ  braln- 
trusters.  If  their  public  statements  produce 
a  sharply  negative  reaction,  the  idea  Is 
quietly  shelved.  If  public  or  business  com- 
munity response  In  mild,  the  story  goes,  the 
LBJ  men  start  to  work  in  earnest  to  achieve 
their  objectives,  which  usually  involve  es- 
tablishing a  Federal  beachhead  Ui  a  previ- 
ously sacrasanct  area  of  business  or  private 
life,  or  increasing  already  existent  rcguUuurv 
powers. 

Apparently,  one  of  the  Administration's 
favorite  trial  balloon  launchers  is  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Etonald  P.  Turner,  who  has 
lofted  some  beauties  recently.  In  a  speech 
before  a  bar  association  group  Turner  made 
some  remarks  that  Indicate  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  devised  a  maneuver  by 
which  It  could  assume  control  over  advertis- 
ing and  promotion  campaigns  run  by  Ameri- 
can companies.  Turner  stated  that  heavy 
advertising  and  promotion  can  create  strong 
consumer  demand  for  products  that  actually 
may  be  Inferior  to  competitive  products  with 
lesser  promotional  budgets.  In  such  cases, 
he  continued,  advertising  and  promotion 
may  be  considered  to  have  a  restrictive  effect 
on  competition,  thus  making  otherwise  legal 
expenditures  Illegal  under  anti-trust  stat- 
utes. Next  step  in  the  dazzling  Tumerlan 
logic :  To  advocate  Federal  limitation  of  pro- 
motional exp>endltures  by  companies  thus 
Judged  guilty  of  transgressions  against  the 
Government's  amazingly  fluid  and  adaptable 
anti-trust  mechanism.    Turner  also  recom- 
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mended  that  the  Govemmetit  Itself  tsfue.  or 
sponsor  (the  sazne  thing) ,  "antl-advertlsLng" 
publlcatlciD*  that  would  point  out  to  con- 
sumers the  negative  features  of  products, 
thus  helping  them  make  better  cximparlsons. 

Turner  also  has  been  testifying  In  favor 
of  a  bill  that  would  "protect"  the  franchise 
system  of  doing  business.  The  only  catch  In 
this  one  is  that  the  bill  would  make  exclu- 
sivity of  product  Illegal.  Thus,  while  a  fran- 
chising company  would  be  i>ertnltted  to  as- 
sign an  exclusive  territory  to  a  dealer,  or  bot- 
tler, it  would  not  be  permitted  to  insert 
a  clause  In  the  agreement  preventing  the 
franchise  from  selling  also  a  directly  com- 
petitive product.  In  fact.  Turner  would 
have  the  courts  automatically  find  a  fran- 
chiser guilty  of  restraint  of  trade  if  both  ex- 
clusivity of  territory  and  restriction  of  prod- 
uct exist  In  the  franchise  agreement 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Insistent  chipping  away  at  the  rlghta 
of  businessmen  to  conduct  their  own  affairs. 
Before  long.  It  may  be  considered  unfair  to 
competition  If  one  businessman  is  more  in- 
telligent, aggressive  and  harder-working  than 
his  competitors. 

The  soft  drink  Industry  Is  fortunate  to 
have  In  Washington  an  alert  national  asso- 
ciation that  Is  well-informed  and  is  keeping 
the  membership  Informed.  Let's  continue  to 
give  ABCB  our  full  support,  and  fight  reso- 
lutly  In  the  upcoming  elections  to  bring 
Into  ofllce  candidates  who  honor  the  free  en- 
terprise system  that  made  this  country — a 
system  that  now  Is  under  relentless  attack  by 
m*ny  of  the  persona  whom  it  benefitted 
most. 

Sabin   Ma.vcini. 


Wa^e  and  Price  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON  j 

or  CALJFoa>rLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31.  1966 

Mr,  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rebelllOTi  against  the  continuance  of 
World  War  II  wage  and  price  controls, 
the  American  people  back  In  1946  elected 
a  Republican  Congress.  Such  control* 
spell  regimentation  by  Federal  bureau- 
crats of  the  private  lives  and  businesse* 
of  Individuals  through  Federal  control* 
of  the  items  essential  to  American  lives 
and  through  freezing  the  income  of  wage 
earners  of  all  groups. 

Today,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a  col- 
umn by  its  veteran  and  experienced  chief 
correspondent.  Mr.  Walter  Trohan, 
makes  clear  that  wage  and  price  controls 
are  a  virtual  certainty  after  the  Novem- 
ber elections.  This  is  a  remarkable 
Labor  Day  prospect  for  the  Nation's 
millions  of  industrial  workers  and  their 
families. 

These  wage  and  price  controls  could 
be  instituted,  according  to  some  legal  au- 
thorities, under  the  President's  Korean 
war  emergency  powers.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  Executive  Orders  10995.  10996, 
10999,  and  other  related  orders  issued 
February  20.  1962,  and.  according  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  never  repealed. 

Or — even  if  a  Republican  Congress  is 
elected  In  November — the  President 
could  very  probably  get  from  the  present 
doormat  Congress — this  blank-check 
Congress — any  powers  he  might  see  fit 


to  demand  in  a  special  se&Mon.  All 
Members  are  aware  there  has  been  talk 
in  Con;;ress  of  a  special  session. 

Moreover,  columnists  Allen  and  Scott 
inlonn  us  that  Presidential  Assistant 
Robert  Kintnor  has  been  devoting  most 
of  his  time  to  working  on  ixjstelection 
waTe  and  price  controls. 

Mr.  S:x?ivker,  I  think  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Members  of  the  House  to  be 
aware  of  what  apparently  is  t)eing  hidden 
from  tiie  American  people  until  after 
elections  because  of  the  certain  knowl- 
edge they  would  vote  asrainst  regimen- 
tation. .Such  ref'impnt.atlon.  may  I  add, 
would  be  entirely  minecessary  if  the 
President  would  merely  put  an  end  to 
prc.=;ent  wild  and  wasteful  domestic 
spending  in  wjrame. 

By  unanimous  consent.  I  intix)duce  in 

the  Rfcopd  Mr.  Trohan's  column: 

[FYom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  31.   1966] 

Tax  Hike  Sure.  Price  amd  Wage  Curbs  Liket-t 

IN  Next  Congress 

(By  Walter  Troliau) 

Washington,  August  30.— The  90th  Con- 
gre.ss  which  wUl  be  elected  In  !?ov<?mber,  Ls 
cert,'dii  to  be  f-skod  to  rair-e  tp..XPR  in  .I.iJiu;u^ 
as  a  curb  on  Infiatlon.  The  new  Congress 
may  also  be  asked  for  wage  and  price  control 
leei.'^'at.iun. 

Neither  ihe  ta.x  increase  nor  wage  and  price 
restraints  will  fi^ire  in  the  congressional 
campaign.  If  Democrats  can  avoid  it.  And 
Republicans  dont  seem  Inclined  to  make  an 
is.siie  of  it. 

Yet  the  .idmlniatration  Is  aware  that  in- 
flation with  ri.sins  prices  for  every  household 
Is  the  major  problem  of  today.  Top  experts 
on  wajres  and  prices  have  been  weaving  in 
and  out  of  secret  conferences  here.  The 
trails  of  some  of  tiiese  e.xpert*  har,  been  un- 
covered by  this  c<»m;ncntator. 

Members  of  Cc-ngrcss  talk  privately  and 
guardedly  of  w.age  and  price  action.  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  In  a  television  appearance  Sun- 
day when  he  s.iid  the  White  House  may  be 
forced  to  propoee  mandatory  controls  over 
wages  and  prices  "a  couple  of  months  from 
now  ■■ 

Congress  will  have  adjourned  In  two 
months,  so  what  he  meant  Is  the  next  Con- 
gress will  be  called  upon  to  enact  such 
legislation. 

"signs    POPPI.VC    W    AIX    ON-EB 

Sicns  of  a  tax  Increase  and  possible  wage 
and  price  legislation  have  begun  popping 
out  all  over  like  buds  in  spring.  Former 
President  Truman  issued  an  uniu-.ual  public 
statement  expressing  alarm  over  rising  in- 
terest rates. 

Truman  expre.<y5ed  fear  th.U  ri.^ing  iiitere.'^t 
rates  may  lead  to  a  serious  depression.  He 
said  he  wasn  t  as  concerned  about  inflation — 
controlled  infl.iuon.  He  said  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve run-away  inflation  Is  p^issible  in  the 
United  States.  President  Johnson  told  a 
pres.s  conference  he  plan.s  to  keep  wages  and 
prices  m  bounds.  He  didn't  say  congressional 
action  wa.s  planned,  but  lie  didn't  r\i!e  out 
such  action. 

The  admlni-stration  is  concerned  about  In- 
flation Many  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that,  since  wage  and  price  guidelines  are  be- 
ing shattered,  the  only  way  the  administra- 
tion can  do  anything  about  It  Is  to  enact 
some  sort  of  holding  legislation,  not  as  rigid 
as  war  time  controls,  but  some  form  of  guide- 
posts  with  authority.  The  experts  are  aware 
the  war  In  "V'iet  Nam  offers  a  peg  for  controls. 

However,  the  war  Itself  is  not  so  much  a 
major  cause  of  inflation  as  is  federal  sjjend- 
Ing  in  general,  including  Great  Society 
spending  The  war  has  not  limited  consumer 
goods  or  raw  materials.     The  production  fa- 


cilities are  turning  out  all  that  the  American 
people  want,  in  goods  from  essentials  to  lux- 
uries. 

NO    .shortages:     why    INFTATION? 

During  World  War  n  the  automotive  In- 
dustry was  taken  over  for  military  produc- 
tion. Today  cars  are  in  plentiftil  supply. 
During  the  war  there  was  also  a  shortage  of 
labor.  Today  there  is  plenty  of  labor  to  build 
homes  and  maintain  them. 

In  war,  Interest  rates  rise  as  part  of  the 
Inflation  caused  by  lack  of  goods.  Now  In- 
terest rates  are  rising  with  goods  In  plentiful 
supply,  which  makes  the  current  inflation 
m<J6t  unusual  and  has  brought  wide-spread 
agreement  among  econoiniste  that  tax  hikes 
stiould  be  applied  as  a  brake. 

In  the  market  stocks  are  going  down  while 
eariungs  and  profits  go  up,  which  also  makes 
tile  current  inflation  peculiar.  Perhaps  the 
inflation  Is  due  In  considerable  part  to  the 
fact  that  various  New  Deal,  Pair  Deal,  New 
Frontier,  and  Great  Society  economic  policies 
are  coming  homo  to  roost,  such  as  crop  con- 
trols which  have  forced  farmers  to  go  in  for 
costly  fertilizers  and  expensive  farm  machin- 
ery so  that  food  costs  have  soared. 

It  Is  safe  to  predict  that  things  will  get 
worse  before  they  get  any  twtter. 


Art  Wall,  Jr.:  Man  of  Courage 


EXTEr^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31.  1966 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Pcnnsylvatnla  Is 
indeed  proud  of  one  of  its  finest  profes- 
sional sportsmen  who  has  recently  won 
the  Insurance  City  Golf  Open.  Art  Wall. 
Jr.,  overcame  a  serious  physical  handi- 
cap to  shoot  a  72-hole  total  of  266 — 18 
strokes  under  par  and  the  lowest  72-hole 
total  on  the  PGA  tour  ^ils  year. 

The  victory  was  all  the  more  bi-illiamt 
In  view  of  the  se\'ere  back  problem  which 
has  plagued  the  Honesdale,  Pa.,  resident 
over  the  past  few  years.  Art's  back  has 
at  times  prevented  him  from  even  swing- 
ing a  golf  club,  so  that  he  has  not  always 
gotten  the  necessary  dally  practice  which 
is  such  an  important  ingredient  of  a  pro- 
fessional golfer's  success. 

The  key  to  his  recovery  was  a  much 
needed  rest  from  the  travel  involved  in 
tournament  golf.  Wall  thus  limited  his 
participation  to  selected  tournaments 
during  the  pa.<n.  years.  Until  this  prob- 
lem cropped  up,  Art  had  one  of  golf's 
brightest  futures.  Wall's  career  reached 
a  high  point  in  1959  when  he  won  the 
Masters  by  firing  five  birdies  on  the  last 
six  holes  in  one  of  the  most  exciting 
finishes  in  golf  history. 

The  victory  coupled  with  several  others 
earned  for  Art  the  "Golfer  of  the  Year" 
award.  In  addition.  Art  has  shot  over  30 
holes  in  1 — more  than  any  other  golfer 
in  the  world. 

The  victory  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  was  a 
fitting  tribute  to  Art  Wall's  fortitude  in 
overcoming  this  physical  handicap  to 
truly  remain  one  of  the  outstanding  pro- 
fessional golfers  in  the  world.  His  cour- 
age Is  a  fine  example  for  everyone. 


August  31,  190G 
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A    Salate    to    Trinidad-Tobago's   Fonrtli 
Anniversary  of  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'!, TIVES 

Wednesday.  August  31,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
nation  of  Trlnldad-Tobago  celebrates  its 
fourtli  anniversary  of  independence:  I 
want  to  take  this  opix>rtunity  to  send 
warmest  greetings  and  wishes  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Solomon  Hochoy,  Governor 
General  of  Trinidad-Tobago;  His  Excel- 
lency Sir  Ellis  Emmanuel  Clarke,  their 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States:  and  to 
all  the  citizens  of  those  lovely  Islands. 

The  people  of  Trinidad-Tobago  can 
already  point  with  pride  to  significant 
national  accomplishments.  Today  Trin- 
idad-Tobago enjoys  both  economic  de- 
velopment and  political  stability. 

The  island  of  Trinidad  lies  only  7  miles 
off  the  northeastern  coast  of  South 
America.  The  Island  of  Tobago  is  19 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  Trinidad. 
These  beautiful  islands  are  the  home  of 
almost  a  million  people.  Trinidad-To- 
bago can  boast  of  mountains,  grassy  sa- 
vannahs, rivers,  forests,  and  sandy 
beaches.  Her  people,  equally  varied,  are 
of  Spanish,  Carib  Indian,  Arawak  In- 
dian, English.  African,  East  Indian, 
French,  and  Dutch  descent. 

An  annual  rate  of  overall  economic 
growth  of  nearly  8.5  percent  a  year  since 
1950  has  enabled  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
to  raise  real  per  capita  Income  at  a  rate 
of  over  5  percent  a  year  despite  an  In- 
crease in  population  of  over  3  percent  a 
year.  The  per  capita  income  of  Trlnl- 
dad-Tobago is  now  the  highest  in  the 
Caribbean.  The  economy  of  the  islands 
is  becoming  more  diversified,  as  fertilizer 
plants,  oU  refineries,  and  electrical  plants 
are  added  to  sugar  mills,  coca  planta- 
tions, and  textile  mills. 

Central  to  Trinidad-Tobago's  recent 
political  history  is  the  figure  of  its  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Eric  Williams.  The  Prime 
Minister  earned  his  Ph.  D.  at  Oxford  in 
political  science.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  taught  here  in  Washington,  at  Har- 
vard University,  while  producing  several 
major  works  on  the  sociology  and  econ- 
omy of  the  Caribbean.  In  1956  he  re- 
turned to  Trinidad  and  founded  the 
People's  National  Movement.  His  cam- 
paign tactics  were  unorthodox;  he  fre- 
quently gave  lectures  on  economics  in 
Port  of  Spain's  Woodford  Square.  Yet 
these  campaign  lectures  were  frequently 
attended  by  over  25,000  people.  Sir  Wil- 
liams was  elected  to  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister  before  independence  was 
achieved  from  Britain,  and  the  transition 
to  independence  was  achieved  peacefully. 
In  a  recent  interview  with  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  Yorker  magazine, 
the  Prime  Minister  spoke  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  of  the  people  of  Trinidad- 
Tobago.   He  said : 

1  would  hope  that  we  coiild  be  a  country 
In  which  the  ordinary  citizen— without  fear 


or  favor,  as  we  say — would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a  grievance  and  have  It  be 
heard.  .  .  .  That's  one  thing  that  mattere 
to  me. 

Another  is  equal  opportimlty  In  the  schools 
for  all  children.  If  we  could  achieve  those 
two  Ideals,  I  would  say  that,  smaU  as  we  are, 
we  might  set  some  sort  of  example  for  the 
world.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedicated  people  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  imder  able  leader- 
siiip  have  already  begun  to  .set  such  an 
example. 


■  Quoted  by  Bernard  Taper.  In  "Letter 
from  Port  of  Spain,"  The  New  Yo^krr  Octo- 
ber 23.  1965.     p.  223. 


Senate  Should  Prevent  Transfer  of  U.S. 
Sovereignty  to  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OF  REAL\RKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'XS 

Wednesday,  August  31, 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  enclosed  editorial  from  the 
Mobile  Press  on  August  20,  1966,  should 
be  read  and  considered  by  all  my  col- 
leagues and  especially  those  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  very  thought  of  transferring 
to  the  United  Nations,  as  ineffectual  as 
it  is,  the  sovereign  right  of  our  beloved 
country  to  handle  its  own  Internal  af- 
fairs should  make  all  of  us  sit  up  and 
take  notice  of  where  one-world  govern- 
ment can  lead  us.  The  UJJ.  Declara- 
tion on  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination Involves  itself  in  immigra- 
tion problemis,  naturalization  laws,  elec- 
tion statutes,  and  many  other  areas  of 
government  that  are  properly  within  the 
province  of  each  Individual  nation,  I, 
for  one,  am  imwilling  to  yield  up  *his 
right  to  £iny  world  body. 

It  Is  my  imderstanding  from  talking 
with  the  State  Department  today  that 
Ambassador  Goldberg  has  not  actually 
signed  the  declaration,  although  he  an- 
nounced In  Geneva  on  July  9  that  the 
United  States  would  sign  It.  This  doc- 
ument should  not  be  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  I  call  on  Ambassador 
Goldberg  to  reconsider  his  decision. 
However,  if  Ambassador  Goldberg  should 
perform  such  an  unwise  and  Improper 
and  unconstitutional  act,  then  I  urge 
our  friends  in  the  Senate  to  promptly 
reject  this  document.  While  the  House 
will  not  have  a  vote  on  this  question, 
we  should  all  advise  the  Senators  of  our 
strong  views  on  this  subject. 

I  have  permission  to  include  the  edi- 
torial following  my  remarks: 
Senate   Should   Prevent   Transfks   or   UJ3. 

SOVEREISNTT    TO    U.N. 

Most  Americans  speak  often  of  the  need 
for  preserving  their  freedoms  as  guaranteed 
by  the  UjS.  Constitution. 

Even  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson — spyoke  ot  "liberty." 
"freedom"  ajid  "democracy"  In  a  recent  ad- 
dress on  Viet  Nam. 


Yet  at  about  the  s.-une  time,  .^-thur  Gold- 
berg, the  man  whom  John.«^n  appointed  as 
U.S.  ambassador,  was  busying  himself  pre- 
paring to  sign  away  our  American  liberties 
by  affixing  his  el^ature  to  a  Utile  publicized 
document  known  as  the  U.N.  Declaration  on 
the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination 

The  Lynchburg  (Va, )  News  points  out  that 
the  elimination  of  racial  dlscrimln.^tlon  Ls 
only  the  pretext  for  this  dooitment.  -Its 
re,il  purpo.se,"  said  the  News.  "Is  to  give  the 
United  N.'^itions  authority  to  Interfere  In. 
and  direct,  many  of  the  internal  aff.iirs  of 
the  United  States,  including  electionf !  ' 

Only  thins  standing  In  the  way  of  Gold- 
borg's  Intended  betrayal  of  hLi  nation  Is  the 
United  States  Senate.  If  two-thirds  of  tliat 
body  ratifies  the  terrible  document.  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  will  be  Uv^'K'd  to  the  winds 
The  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  which 
h;is  mivde  a  thorough  study  of  the  U.N. 
document,  says  it  contains  provisions  which. 
If  the  Senate  approves,  would  give  the  U.N. 
power  over  VS.  laws.  The  News  Leaders 
statement  follows: 

"1.  The  declaration  hoid.5  that  racul  In- 
justice— which  Is  the  internal  problems  of 
sovereign  nations — is  an  obstacle  to  inter- 
national peace.  Presumably  the  U.N  could 
direct  racial  policies  in  the  Unlt^'d  St,ites 
and  could  order  an  Invasion  of  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia — on  the  pretext  that  tliey 
constitute  a  menace  to  peace. 

"2.  The  document  forbids  discrimination 
by  state,  Institution  or  individual.  (The 
News  Leader  noted  that  the  US.  Constitu- 
tion forbids  discrimination  only  by  federfU 
and  state  governments.) 

"3.  It  forbids  police  action  to  support  dis- 
crimination. This  could  easily  be  inter- 
preted to  paralyze  the  protection  of  citizens 
during  racial  rioting  of  the  sort  that  occurred 
In  Watts — and  has  been  occurring  In  Chicago. 
"4.  Forbids  discrimination  In  'access  to 
citizenship,'  nullifying  congressional  control 
over  Immigration  and  naturalization  laws 
of  this  country.  The  UN  could  direct  immi- 
gration policies. 

"5.  It  would  control  private  decisions  in 
religion,  employment,  occxipatlon.  hoiising. 
and  'every  place  or  facility  intended  for  use 
by  the  general  public,'  whether  this  place 
Is  private  property  or  not. 

"6.  It  directs  governments  to  revise  public 
poUcies,  laws,  and  regulations  'which  have 
the  effect  of  creating  and  i>erpetuating  racial 
discrimination.' 

"It  grants  the  'right  to  participate  in  elec- 
tions through  universal  suffrage' — a  right 
which  exists  nowhere  In  the  world  today." 

Moreover,  If  the  Senate  should  accept  this 
Insldlovis  treaty,  the  Senate  will  In  effect 
outlaw  Itself.  U.S.  affairs  will  be  directed 
by  the  U.N..  which  now  Is  practically  domi- 
nated by  nations  that  abhor  the  American 
way  of  life. 

As  the  treaty  Is  currently  Interpreted,  each 
country  would  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of 
"educating"  Its  citizens  on  racial  matters; 
conversely  each  nation  would  also  assume 
the  duty  of  prosecuting  anyone  who  pub- 
lished "propaganda  .  .  .  justifying  or  pro- 
moting racial  discrimination  In  any  form." 
This  could  muzzle  news  media  and  punish 
all  who  engaged  In  any  discussion  of  social 
controversy. 

It  Is  obvlotis  from  the  above  that  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  is  out  to  destroy  the  legal 
protections  (such  as  freedom  of  speech)  that 
have  been  painfully  developed  by  2, (XX)  year« 
of  Western  civilization. 

And  it  is  a  further  fact  that  Mr.  Goldberg 
could  not  be  taking  such  a  step  If  President 
Johnson  opjxjsed  it.  Thus  far,  the  Whlt« 
House  occupant  hasnt  moved  a  band  to  stop 
this  tragic  sell-out  of  American  sovereignty 
to  a  world  government. 


-J  f\  ^\  y% 


Aunu.9t  .?/    in/^n 


rTkTVmWPCCTrkTVT  At     WE/^/^tjt^ 
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U.S.  Search  for  Peace  in  Viet  nam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NrW    TOTLK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  31, 1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
hold  elective  ofQce  are  mindful  of  the 
deep  concern  and  even  anguish  that  ex- 
ists among  the  American  people  over  our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam.  There  are 
some  who  loudly  assert  that  the  United 
States  is  bellicose  and  preoccupied  only 
with  the  military  conquest  of  a  distant 
Asian  country.  What  they  choose  to 
Ignore  are  the  persistent  efforts  made  by 
our  Government  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  Communist  North  Vietnam. 
Many  of  these  efforts  have  been  pub- 
licized in  the  press  and  are  readily  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  is  seriously  inter- 
ested in  bringing  a  degree  of  objectivity 
to  a  serious  public  Issue. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  It  would  be  de- 
sirable for  public  enlightenment  to  have 
readily  at  hand  a  chronology  of  the  Ini- 
tiative taken  by  the  United  States  In  its 
quest  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  Issue.  Accordingly  I  wrote 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  for  such 
a  chronology.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  the  reply  I  received  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  MacArthur.  to- 
gether with  the  list  supphed  by  the  De- 
partment.  Members  will  find  it  not  only 
informative  but  persuasive. 

The  material  follows : 

Department  of  Statf 
Washtngton,  Augtu-t  26.  lOSe. 
Hon.  Edna  P.  Kelly, 
House  of  Representatiies. 

DsAJi  Mrs.  Kelit  :  Secretary  Rusk  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  at  August  12.  In 
wlilch  you  ask  about  the  number  of  requests 
for  Vlet-Nam  peace  negotiations  which  omt 
OoTemment  had  made  in  the  past  4  years. 

I  am  enclosing  an  Illustrative  chronology 
recently  prepared  in  the  Department.  It 
ll«t«  efforts  made  by  ourselves  and  others  to 
engage  H&not  in  negotiations  over  the  last  4 
jtmn.  The  lUt  Is  not  exhaustive,  but  It 
catalogues  the  principal  efforts  made  directly 
or  tbrough  the  United  Nations. 

We  h«7e  not  attempted  to  tabulate  the 
number  ol  peace  requests  which  we  have 
madek  They  are  continuous,  since  we  loee  no 
opportunity  to  Indicate  our  desire  for  nego- 
tiations or  to  scrutinize  and  to  pursue  the 
■lightest  Indication  of  any  interest  In  Hajouoi, 
no  mater  how  transitory.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  number  of  such  efforts,  ranging 
trom  confidential  diplomatic  contacts  to 
nukjor  public  attempts  to  bring  about  nego- 
tiations, easily  run  into  the  hundreds. 

I  hope  this  InfcMmatlon  is  useful  to  yoo. 
If  I  can  b«  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  heelt&ts  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  MacAsthib  n, 
AtsiatatU  Secretarg  for  Congressional 
RelatiOTis. 

Knclosure:  Document  enutled  "Negotla- 
tlfOn  Attempts  on  Vlet-Nsun." 

VwocmATton  ArrxMrn  oh  VirrKAK 
ataee  IMO,  vben  Korth  Vlet-Nam  sharply 
Intensified   its   attempts   to   take   over   the 
goremment  and  peoji^e  ot  South  Vlet-Nam 


the  United  States  and  other  sovemments 
have  made  numerous  efforts  to  reach  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Interrelated  disputes 
in  Southeast  AsltL.  These  elTorta  have  been 
undertaken  through  various  channels  and 
over  varying  periods  of  time.  Any  one  of 
these  overtures  or  Initiatives  might  have  led 
to  progress  toward  a  pei'.celul  settlement  of 
the  Vlet-Nam  conflict  had  they  met  with 
anything  but  rejection  or  silence  in  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng.  or  with  prompt  violation  of 
such  agreements  as  It  was  pos.slble  to  reach. 

Jury  1962:  Tl;e  United  States  participated 
In  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos  and  ac- 
tepttd  an  agreement  providing  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  that  country.  However,  North 
Vietnamese  combat  troops  remained  in  Laos 
in  violation  of  the  Agreement;  tliis  has  not 
only  menaced  the  security  of  Laos,  but  has 
facilitated  the  infiltration  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese personnel  into  South  Vlet-Nam  through 
Laos.  al.'50  in  violation  of  the  .A.greement. 

M.iy  1964-  The  UN  Security  Council  con- 
sidered a  Cambodian  complaint  of  South 
Vietnamese  armed  incursions  into  Cam- 
bodian territory.  Tlie  United  States  and 
South  Vlet-Nam  suggested  the  establlsiiment 
of  a  UN-sponsored  peacekeeping  or  observa- 
tion group  to  stabilize  conditions  in  the 
border  area.  A  Mission  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil visited  C.imbodia  and  South  Vlet-Nam  and 
reported  to  the  Council  that  such  a  group 
miitht  well  prove  u.-^cful  in  this  rojtard.  Hanoi 
and  Peiplng  condemned  even  this  hmlted  UN 
InvoUement  in  tlie  Vlet-Nam  situation. 

August  1964:  The  United  States  reported 
to  the  Security  Co\incU  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese torpedo  boat  attacks  against  US 
naval  vessels  in  international  waters  and 
the  defensive  measures  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Tlie  United  States  supported 
the  Council's  invitation  to  the  Republic  rf 
Vlet-Nam  and  the  North  Vietnamese  author- 
ities to  furnish  information  to  the  Council 
relating  to  the  United  Sta' -s  complaint. 
The  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  indicated  its  read- 
ings to  cooperate  fully  with  Security  Coun- 
cil. However,  the  North  Vietnamese  Foreign 
Minister  replied  on  August  19  iS  or»07)  that 
the  Vlet-Nam  problem  was  not  within  the 
competence  of  the  Security  Council  and 
that  his  Government  would  be  obliged  to 
consider  any  decisions  by  the  Council  as 
"null  and  void." 

February  20.  1965:  The  United  Kingdom 
proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  British 
and  Soviets  tmdertake  as  Geneva  Co-Cliair- 
men  to  explore  the  basis  of  a  possible  Viet- 
Niim  settk-.nient  with  all  the  cjuntrles  par- 
tlcip.'itlng  la  the  Geneva  CoiLference.  The 
United  Stiites  supp'jrted  this  approach,  but 
the  So',  let  Union  w;ts  un'^'lUing  to  cooperate 
In  seeking  the  views  of  the  pcu-iles  concerned 
regarding  grouuds  for  a  settlement. 

April  1,  1965:  Seventeen  non-aiigned  na- 
tions delivered  an  appeal  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion in  Vlet-Nam  through  negotiations  with- 
out precondltioiLs.  The  United  States  on 
April  8  replied  welcoming  tills  appeal  and 
indicating  our  agreement  with  its  principles. 
North  Vlet-Nam  rejected  It,  ch;tracterlzlng  as 
"inappropriate"  any  approfirh  other  than 
that  based  on  its  own  preconditions,  includ- 
ing the  prior  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  and 
accept^mce  of  the  progr;tm  for  South  Viet- 
Nam  of  the  Hanoi-dominated  National 
Liberation  Front 

.^prll  7.  1965:  Speaking  in  Baltimore  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  that  tlie  Umted  Stales 
was  prepared  to  enter  into  "uncondltioii.il 
discussions'  with  tlie  other  governments 
concerned  In  the  Vlet-N:an  problem.  The 
response  from  H.inol  and  Peiping  was  to  label 
this  propos.al  as  a  "hoax  '  and  a    big  swindle  " 

April  1966:  It  was  reported  that  the  UN 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  might  visit  cer- 
tain capitals,  including  Hanoi  and  Peiping  to 
discuss  the  prospects  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment In  Vlet-Nam.  The  Umted  States  con- 
sistently has  supported  an  active  pcaccmak- 


Inglng  role  by  the  Secretary  General.  How- 
ever, the  People's  Dally,  ofBclal  organ  of  the 
Peiping  regime,  reiterated  that  "the  Viet- 
Nam  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
United  Nations  •  •  •  no  meddling  by  the 
VJS.  is  called  for  nor  ■will  It  be  tol- 
erated •  •  •."  Hanoi  stated  that  any  ap- 
proach tending  to  secure  UN  intervention  in 
the  Vlet-Nam  situation  was  "inappropriate." 

April  1965:  The  British  Government  sent 
a  distinguished  statesman,  Patrick  Gordon- 
Walker,  to  visit  interested  countries  and  ex- 
plore once  again  tlie  ba.sls  for  a  settlement  in 
Vlet-Nam.  Although  he  was  able  to  visit  a 
number  of  countries  In  Southeast  Asia,  Pei- 
ping and  Hanoi  declined  to  receive  him. 

April  1965:  The  Indian  Government  put 
forward  a  proposal  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities by  both  sides,  the  policing  of  borders 
by  an  Afro-Asian  patrol  force,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  present  boundaries  in  Vict-Nam 
so  long  as  the  Vietnamese  people  desire.  The 
United  States  received  this  proposal  with 
interest  and  has  discussed  it  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  Hanoi  and  Peiping  have 
rejected  the  proposal. 

May  13-17,  1965:  The  United  States  sus- 
pended  Its  bombing  operations  against  North 
Vlet-Nam.  This  stispension  was  made  known 
to  the  other  side  to  see  if  there  might  be  a 
response  In  kind.  Instead.-  this  effort  for 
peace  was  denounced  In  Hanoi  as  a  "worn- 
out  trick"  and  in  Peiping  as  a  'swindle." 
This  harsh  reaotlon  was  fully  known  before 
the  air  operations  were  resumed. 

June  1965:  The  Canadian  representative  on 
the  International  Control  Commission  for 
Vlet-Nam  discussed  the  possibilities  for  peace 
with  representatives  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
government  in  Hanoi.  The  Canadian  Foreign 
Minister  concluded  as  a  result  of  these  talks 
that  his  country's  peace  overtiu-es  had  not 
gained  the  support  of  North  Viet-Nam  and 
Communist  China. 

June  1965:  The  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Commonwealth  nations  initiated  a  pl;ui  for 
a  special  Mission  to  visit  the  capitals  of  the 
countries  involved  to  "explore  the  circum- 
stances In  which  a  conference  might  be  held 
to  end  the  fighting  In  Vlet-Nam."  The 
United  States  and  South  Vlet-Nam  immedi- 
ately welcomed  the  Cocrunonwealth  Initiative. 
Pelplng's  response  was  to  call  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  a  "nitwit  making  trouble  for  him- 
self"; Hanoi  apparently  rejected  the  proposed 
visit  in  a  broadcast  on  July  1. 

June  25,  1965:  Speaking  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  Anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  UN  Charter,  President 
Johnson  called  upon  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  "Individually  and  collectively,  to 
bring  to  the  table  those  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  make  war.  'We  will  support  your 
efforts,  as  we  support  effective  action  by  any 
agent  or  agency  of  these  United  Nations." 

July  9-13,  1965:  Mr.  Harold  Davles.  a 
Junior  Minister  of  the  British  Government, 
visited  Hanoi  during  this  period  to  explore 
the  willingness  of  the  North  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment to  receive  the  Commonwealth  Mis- 
sion referred  to  above.  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son reported  on  July  15  that  Mr.  Davies  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  agreement  by  Hanoi 
to  receive  a  Commonwealth  Mission  and 
found  a  conviction  among  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  their  chances  of  victory  were  too 
imminent  to  induce  them  to  forsake  the 
battlefield   for  the  conference  table. 

July  28,  1965:  President  Johnson,  in  a  let- 
ter to  UN  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  reit- 
erated his  hope  that  "members  of  the  UN, 
individually  and  collectively,  will  use  their 
influence  to  bring  to  the  negotiating  table 
all  governments  involved  In  an  attempt  to 
halt  all  aggression  and  evolve  a  peaceful 
solution." 

July  30,  1965 :  In  a  letter  to  the  UN  Security 
Council  President,  U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Croldberg  noted   that  responsibility  to  per- 
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Blst  In  the  search  for  peace  weighs  especially 
upon  the  Members  of  the  Security  Council. 
Ambassador  Goldberg  continued  that  the 
United  States  stands  ready,  as  In  the  past, 
to  collaborate  unconditionally  with  Members 
of  the  Security  Coimcll  In  the  search  for  an 
acceptable  formula  to  restore  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  Southeast  Asia.  The  United  States, 
he  said,  "hopes  the  Members  of  the  Council 
somehow  find  the  means  to  respond  effective- 
ly to  the  challenge  raised  by  the  state  of 
affairs"  in  that  area. 

August  2,  1965:  The  Indian  Yugoslav  com- 
munique calling  for  a  conference  on  Vlet- 
N:im  met  with  condemnation  by  NHAN  DAN 
of  the  Tlto-Shastri  t^lks  and  a  personal 
North  Vietnamese  attack  on  Tito. 

August  4,  1965:  A  Nhan  Dan  commentary 
said  President  Johnson's  approval  to  third 
party  pence  Initiatives  in  Vlet-Nam  aimed 
at  misleading  an  unwitting  public;  It  de- 
nounced Tito  and  Shast&i  as  "accomplices  of 
the  US,  and  said  UN  efforts  to  bring  peace 
In  Vlet-Nam  would  fall. 

August  24.  1965:  Briti-sh  Labor  Peer  Lord 
Brock  way  said  the  North  Vietnamese  Ambas- 
sador in  Moscow  and  the  Front  representative 
h.ad  told  him  withdrawal  of  US  troops  was 
not  a  pre-condition  to  negotiations.  The 
two  Vietnamese  Issued  denials. 

October  4.  1965:  In  Inten'lews  with 
Malnlchi  and  a  UAR  press  delegation.  North 
Vietnamese  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  stated 
he  h:id  no  Intention  of  negotiating  with  the 
US  under  pre.sent  circumstances. 

November  4,  1965:  Nhan  Dan  November  4 
rejected  Tito's  call  for  a  halt  in  US  bombing 
of  North  Viet-Nam.  Implementation  of  the 
1954  agre^Tnents  and  an  Invitation  to  the 
NFLSV  to  Join  talks. 

November  17.  19C5:  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  told  eight 
American  Nobel  Prize  winners  who  had  writ- 
ten him  soliciting  his  views  on  a  Viet-Nam 
settlement  that  US  declarations  of  Its  will- 
Ingners  to  negotiate  are  "but  deceitful  talk" 
because  US  policy  Is  "to  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  strength  .  .  ."  He  said  the  DRV 
four  points  represent  the  "most  correct  way 
to  a  peaceful  settlement." 

December  9,  1965:  London  proposed  a  12 
nation  ap^x-al  to  North  Viet-Nam  to  stop  the 
fighting  and  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement. 
North  Vlot-Nam  rejected  the  propHDsal  In  a 
December  17  Foreign  Ministry  statement  ac- 
cn.<;lng  the  British  of  attempting  to  provide 
condltlon.s  for  UN  Intervention  in  Vlet-Nam. 
December  18.  1965:  A  (North)  Vlet-Nam 
News  .'Vgency  commentary  on  the  La  Plra- 
F.mfani  negotiating  Initiative  described  as 
"i^heer  groundless  fabrications"  reports  that 
Hanoi  was  putting  out  peace  feelers  and  said 
the  four  points  are  the  onlv  b.^Els  for  settle- 
ment of  the  Vlet-Nam  problem. 

December  19,  1965:  Nhan  Dan  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army's  Quan  Dol  Nhan 
D.an  both  carried  editori.als  expressed  deter- 
mination to  "frustrate  the  US  peace  talks 
scheme." 

December  28.  1965:  At  Chrlstm.a.-5,  Pope 
Paul  VI  publicly  appealed  for  a  truce  In  Vlet- 
N.am  during  the  holiday  season  and  efforts 
by  all  parties  to  move  toward  negotiations; 
he  addres.'^ed  a  similar  npfjeal  to  Hanoi 
through  private  channels.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  re- 
plied with  a  message  charging  th,n  US  lead- 
ers "want  war  and  not  peace"  and  that  talk 
about  "unconditional  negotiations"  is  a 
"maneuver  to  cover  up"  plans  for  further 
"w:ir  intensification  and  extension." 

January,  1966:  The  US  continued  imtll 
January  31  the  pause  In  bombing  of  North 
Vlet-Nam  initiated  at  Christmas,  and  dis- 
patched Governors  Harriman  and  Williams 
and  Ambassador  Goldberg  on  ml.ssions  to 
Keek  diplomatic  channels  to  Hanoi  for  nego- 
tiaUons  and  to  explain  the  US  position. 
H.anoi  steadily  debunked  US  peace  efforts 
throughout  this  period  and  wound  up  re- 
jecting them  In  a  letter  of  January  24  from 
Ho  Chl  Mlnh  to  chiefs  of  state. 


January  12,  1966:  The  North  Vietnamese 
Army  paper  Quan  Dol  Nhan  Dan  declared 
that  It  was  "abeurd"  that  "other  proposals" 
like  the  US  fourteen  points  on  Vlet-Nam  be 
discussed.  If  the  US  accepts  the  Geneva 
agreements,  it  should  accept  the  DRV  four 
points,  which  are  their  sum  and  substance, 
the  paper  said. 

January  13.  1966:  Following  a  meeting  be- 
tween Algeria's  President  Boumedienne  and 
the  NFLSV  representative  In  Algiers,  the 
official  Algerian  news  agency  reported  that 
the  NFLSV  has  rejected  US  peace  offers  made 
through  intermediaries. 

February  15,  1966:  The  North  Vietnamese 
Ambassador  in  Cairo  said  Hanoi  oould  not 
accept  the  Somali  proj>osal  for  an  Afro-Asian 
committee  of  good  offices  and  a  conference 
on  Viet-Nam  because  Its  Implementation 
amounted  to  Interference  In  Internal  Viet- 
namese affairs. 

March  21,  1966:  The  NFLSV  spokesman  In 
Algiers  denied  welcoming  a  March  9  peace 
appeal  by  U  Thant.  calling  it  a  service  to 
"US  imperialism." 

March  31,  1966:  Vietnamese  Workers  Party 
First  Secretary  Le  Duan  told  the  23rd  Con- 
gress of  the  CPSU  that  the  US  is  using  "false 
diplomatic  tricks"  and  "only  pa>'1ng  Up 
service  to  peace." 

April  7  and  8,  1966:  Tlie  North  Vietnamese 
organs  Nhan  Eten  and  Hoc  Tap  reiterated 
that  the  four  points  represent  Hanoi's  funda- 
mental position,  that  they  must  be  accepted 
In  toto,  and  that  they  cannot  be  mixed  up 
wiih  the  US  fourteen  points. 

April  20.  196S:  Takechiyo  M.itsuda,  Japa- 
nese LDP  member,  stated  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  re- 
jected his  proposal  to  visit  Hanoi  In  a  private 
capacity  to  discuss  peace  prospects.  Ho  said 
the  time  was  not  riiiht. 

April  23,  1966:  A  Hanoi  radio  commentary 
described  Senator  Mansfield's  April  18  pro- 
posal (that  the  US.  Hanoi  "elements  In  South 
Vlet-Nam"  meet  at  a  peace  confernce  In 
some  Asian  country)  as  a  "fraudulent  trick 
designed  to  deceive  public  opinion  and  to 
Justify  .  .  .  war  expansion."  The  White 
House  and  the  Department  of  State  had 
endorsed  the  Mansfield  proposal. 

May  5.  1966:  An  article  in  the  Hanoi  weekly 
"Viet-Nam  Courier",  noting  White  House 
endorsement  of  the  Mansfield  proiX)sal.  said 
the  US  has  "put  forward  nothing  new"  and 
"does  not  want  to  negotiate  at  all." 

Jime  14-22,  1966:  Canada's  Ambassador 
C.  A.  Ronning  arrived  In  Hanoi  June  14  to 
review  North  Viet-Nam's  position  on  the 
Viet-Nam  question.  A  Department  ol  SUle 
spokesman  announced  Jime  22  that  Ronning 
had  found  Hanoi's  attitude  the  same  as  It 
was  in  Ho  Chl  Minh's  January  24  letter.  A 
June  22  commentary  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese paper  Nhan  Dan  described  recent 
US  statements  on  American  readiness  for 
peace  In  Viet-Nam  as  efforts  to  deceive  pub- 
lic opinion. 

July  17,  1966:  Ho  Chl  Mlnh.  In  a  public 
address,  denounced  the  US  "peace  talks 
swindle"  and  said  there  wa.s  no  alternative 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  four  and  NFLSV 
five  points. 

July  19,  196C:  Indl.Tn  Prln-.e  Minister 
Indira  Ghandi  on  July  7  made  a  detailed 
proposal  for  negotiations  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Geneva  .igrcements  ancl  prr.po.<;cd 
a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 
The  North  Vietnamese  Army  paper  July  19  In 
an  article  signed  "Commentator  "  offered  a 
detailed  rebuttal  rejecting  the  main  fea- 
tures prop<^isal.  though  not  mentioning  it  by 
name. 

July  23,  1966:  A  Nhan  Dan  commentary 
declared  that  the  DRV's  four  points  com- 
prL'e  an  Indivisible  whole  and  it  said  there 
Is  "no  alternative"  to  the  DRV  and  NFLSV 
four  and  five  point  positions.  Suggestions 
for  a  reconvened  Geneva  conference.  It  de- 
clared, "do  not  deal  with  the  ba.sic  prob- 
lcni.s." 
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A  New  U.S.  Jadidal  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31. 1966 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time  our  Federal  judicial  system 
Is  somewhat  akin  to  the  weather— almost 
everj-one  criticizes  it.  but  no  one  seems 
to  do  anything  about  it. 

The  important  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  right  to  appeal  should  exist  when- 
ever a  State  deprives  a  citizen  of  a  con- 
stitutional right.  Is,  I  think,  well  consid- 
ei-ed  In  the  article  submitted  herewith  by 
a  diligent  Missouri  lawyer.  J.  'Ward  Drls- 
coll,  ■wTlting  for  the  Missouri  Bar  Journal 
under  the  title  of  "A  New  U.S.  Judicial 
System": 

A  New  U.S.  Judicial  System 

(By  J.  Ward  Drlscoll,  Clayton ) 

I 


Suppose  a  state  deprives  one  of  a  right 
given   in   the   United   Statee   Constitution. 

Does  one  have  the  right  to  Invoke  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  to  en- 
force the  United  States  Constitution  against 
the  .state? 

The  Judiciary  Act  of  1925  In  effect  says 
that  the  answer  Is  no — that  one  does  not 
have  such  a  right. 

This  VTiicT  believes  the  armwer  Is  yes— 
that  such  a  right  Is  given  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Art.  Ill  of  the  Constitution  pro\idcs  that 
"the  Judicial  po\ver  shall  extend  to  all  cases, 
in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  con- 
stitution .  .  .'•  and  that  the  "Judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court  and  In  such  Inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish." 

So,  It  seems  elementary  that  If  a  state 
deprives  one  of  a  right  given  In  the  Con- 
stitution, tliat  then  one  would  have  a  case 
arising  imdcr  the  Co-ajtltutlon.  and.  since 
Art.  Ill  as-nires  one  th.at  the  Judicial  p.iwer 
of  the  United  States  extends  to  all  such 
Cafes,  that  one  would  have  the  right  to 
Invoke  the  government  of  the  United  St.ites 
and  to  enforce  the  Constitution  against  the 
Stat*. 

Wliy  then  Is  It  that  the  JudicUirv  Act  of 
1925  says  in  effect  that  one  does  not  have 

such  a  right? 

Tills  writer  believes  that  It  Is  a  result  of  a 
mlslnterpretaUon  of  anoth»  paragraph  of 
Art.  III.  to  wit: 

"In  all  cases  affecting  ambass-idors.  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  thoee  In 
which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  gh:C\  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  a^  to  law  and  fact,  wltli  such  ex- 
c";->t!ons  and  under  such  regulation?:,  as  the 
CoRcrrcss  shall  make." 

TTils  paragraph  refers  to  which  c:..ses  the 
Supreme  C<iurt  will  hear  In  the  first  in.stance 
and  which  cases  it  wiU  hear  on  app>eal.  As 
1.=^  ieen  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph, 
Congre-s  is  given  the  authority  to  determine 
which  cases  will  be  heard  on  appeal  In  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Pursuant  to  this  authority.  Congress  In 
1789,  the  year  the  Constitution  went  Into  ef- 
fect, provided  that  when  the  highest  court 
of  a  state  has  ruled  In  a  matter  which  In- 
volved the  exercise  of  authority  by  the  state 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the 
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Constitution,  the  party  coiild  appeal  directly 
to  the  Sui>reme  Court. 

Thla  provlflion  of  the  1786  law  remained 
In  effect  untU  changed  by  Congreea  In  the 
Judiciary  Acts  of  1916  &nd  1925. 

In  an  effort  to  lUnlt  the  expanding  niirn- 
ber  at  appeals  from  the  state  courts  to  the 
SuproiM  Oourt  and  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses at  the  1»18  Act,  the  Justlcefl  of  the 
Supreoaa  Oourt,  under  the  leadership  at 
Chitt  Juaitlce  Taft,  prepared  a  bill  and  pre- 
sented It  to  Oongreea.'  Known  as  the  Judges' 
BUI,  It  was  passed  by  Congress  In  1925  and 
Is  the  law  today. 

This  Judlclaiy  Act  of  1925  divided  the  con- 
stitutional cases  Involving  the  states  Into  two 
categories — those  cases  where  the  state  In- 
frlngem*nt  of  the  Constitution  Is  In  the 
form  at  the  state  statute  Itself  and  thoee 
cases  where  the  state  Infringement  of  the 
Constitution  takes  a  different  form. 

As  regards  the  first  category,  the  act  pro- 
Tides  that  a  party  stUl  has  his  right  of  appeal 
from  the  highest  state  court  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

As  regards  the  second  category,  the  act 
takes  away  one's  right  of  appeal.  In  Its  place 
Is  substituted  a  proceeding  by  certiorari. 

Certiorari  means  that  it  Is  completely  dis- 
cretionary on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  to  whether  It  will  hear  one's  case  or  not. 
All  OD«  can  do  Is  to  request  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hear  the  case.  One  no  longer  has 
the  right  to  be  heard.  The  Supreme  Oourt 
might  well  agree  that  a  state  has  deprived 
one  of  a  right  given  Ln  the  Constitution,  but 
still  refuse  to  hear  the  case. 

Congress  has  the  authority  to  determine 
that  a  case  need  not  be  heard  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  It  Is  this  writer's  belief  that 
Congress  does  not  have  the  authority  to  de- 
termine that  a  case  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution need  not  be  heard  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States  and  that  is  exactly  what 
Congress  has  done. 

The  Judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution.  This  Ju- 
dicial power  Is  vested  In  the  Supreme  Court 
and  In  the  interior  courts  at  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  If  one  has  a  case  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution,  one  is  entitled 
to  be  heard  by  either  the  Supreme  Court  or 
one  of  the  Inferior  courts  of  the  United 
States.  It  U  for  Congress  to  determine 
wblob  court  will  hear  one's  case. 

Cotild  Congress  ordain  and  establish  the 
state  courts  as  the  Inferior  courts  of  the 
United  States? 

In  Houston  v.  Moore.  5  Wheat.  1,  (1820), 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  state 
courts  cotild  not  be  made  the  inferior  courts 
of  the  U.S.  and  that  Congress  has  no  power 
to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  any  court  not 
created  by  It." 

n 

The  following  analogy  might  be  helpful 

Suppose  a  baseball  game  is  going  on. 

The  score  Is  1  to  0.  The  team  that  is 
losing  Is  at  bat  In  the  last  of  the  ninth 
Inning.  The  bases  are  loaded  and  there  are 
two  out.  The  count  is  three  balls  and  two 
strikes. 

The  pitcher  winds  up  and  throws.  TTie 
btUter  doesn't  swing.  All  eyes  are  on  the 
umpire  to  see  If  the  pitch  was  a  ball  or  a 
strike. 

Then  s  strange  thing  happens.  The 
umpire  announces  that  he  Lb  not  going  to 
call  whether  It  was  a  ball  or  a  strike,  but 
he  Is  going  to  let  the  pitcher  call  whether 
It  was  a  ball  or  a  strike. 

The  pitcher  says  it  was  a  strike.  The 
game  is  over.  The  pitcher's  team  is  the 
winner. 

What  If  one's  child  was  the  batter  and 
the  pitch  was  OTer  his  head? 

How  could  one  ever  explain  to  him  what 
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had  happened?  One  would  never  be  able 
to  convince  him  that  there  was  any  fairness 
or  sporvsmaaship  connected  •*'llh  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

When  a  state  takes  away  a  right  given  In 
the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court 
refuses  to  hear  the  case  and  leaves  the  mat- 
ter up  to  the  state.  It  is  similar  to  the  umpire 
refusing  to  caII  the  pitch  and  letting  the 
pitcher  call  whether  lils  own  pitch  was  a 
ball  or  a  strike. 

in 

Cisos  c<>n.^lruuig  the  constltution.iUty  of 
the  talking  away  of  one's  right  to  be  hc.u"d 
would  have  to  date  from  those  two  Judiciary 
Acts,  but  there  seem  to  be  none  on  the 
subject. 

In  reviewing  ca.i(ii5  prior  to  thi>Ee  .ict.s  It 
seems  that  there  li.=V3  always  been  at  le.xst 
one  hearing  In  a  court  of  the  U.S..  when  the 
c.ise  c.mie  wltliin  one  of  the  specified  classes 
in  the  Constitution. 

This  is  true  of  £x  Parte  McCardle,  6  Wall. 
313  and  7  Wall.  506,  which  is  referred  to  as 
".  .  .  the  ultimate  in  stistaining  Congres- 
sional power  over  the  (.Supreme)  Court's  ap- 
pellate Jurl.'idiction.' 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
taken  away,  but  there  renialned  Jurisdiction 
In  the  Circuit  Cotirt,  where  McCardle  re- 
ceived a  hearing. 

Such  cases  as  Turnfr  v.  Bank  of  S.  Amer- 
ica, 4  Dall.  8.  and  -Sheldon  v.  Still,  8  How.  441, 
are  cited  as  examples  of  CongTes.?ional  power 
over  the  Jiirlsdiction  of  t;ie  inferl'iJr  courts.* 

Denied  trial  in  the  inferior  courts,  the 
parties  in  these  cues  could  have  conceivably 
prosecuted  th'^ir  c.i.es  in  the  state  coiu-ts  and 
then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  Cary  r.  Curt's,  3  How.  245,  It  is  stated 
that  Congre.ss  by  the  Act  of  IB39  ■'has  made 
the  head  of  the  Tre.asury  Dep.irtment  the 
tribunal  fir  the  ex.unlnatlon  of  claims  for 
duties  .=;a;d  to  have  been  Improperly  paid." 
In  1962  In  the  Glidden  ctise,  82  S.  Ct.  1459, 
Justice  Harlan  refers  t<j  this  cise,  !.  c,  1472, 
note  21: 

"A3  for  Bakeltte.  its  reliance  on  Cary  v. 
Curtis  !:>r  the  proposition  that  disputes  over 
customs  duties  may  be  adjudged  summarily 
without  recourse  to  Judicial  proceedings,  ap- 
pears to  have  overlo<.>kcd  the  care  with  which 
that  decision  specifically  declined  to  rule 
whether  all  right  of  action  mipht  be  taken 
away  from  a  protest^int.  even  going  so  far  as 
to  suggest  several  Judicial  remedies  that 
might  have  been  available." 

Tliere  is.  ho^^^er,  a  question  inherent  In 
the  line  of  cases/represented  by  Cary  v.  Cur- 
tis, namely — Can  Congress  create  Art.  I 
courts  to  take  the  place  of  Art.  ni  courts?' 

It  Is  seen  that  this  question  Is  basically  the 
same  as  the  que-stlon — Can  Congress  provide 
that  no  court  of  the  U.S..  created  pursuant  to 
Art.  in.«  need  hear  a  case  arising  under  the 
Consi,ltutlon? 

The  answer   to  both  questions  is  no. 
ly 

The  underlying  concept  of  the  powers  of 
Congres-s  seems  to  stem  from  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  Art.  ni.  Sec.  II.  par.  IT.  and  In  par- 
ticular frc«n  Uie  application  of  the  word  "ex- 
ceptions" 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  .ippellate 
Jvirtsdiction.  both  as  to  law  and  f.ict,  with 
such  "exceptions"  and  under  such  reg^.ila- 
tions  :ls  the  Congres.s  sh.all  make. 

The  Federalist  papers.  Nos.  80  and  81,  refer 
to  this  subject  of  "exceptions." 

PederaJlst  paper  No.  80  discusses  the 
classes  of  cases  to  which  the  Judichiry  au- 
thority of  the  U.  S.  Is  to  extend: 

"F'rom  this  review  of  the  particular  pjowers 
of  the  federal  Judiciary,  as  marked  out  in  the 
Constitution,  It  appears  that  they  are  all 
conformable  to  the  principles  which  oxight 
to  have  governed  the  structure  of  that  de- 
partment, and  which  were  necessary  to  the 


perfection  of  the  system.  If  some  partial 
Inconveniences  should  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  incorporation  of  any  of 
them  Into  the  plan.  It  ought  to  bo  recol- 
lected that  the  national  legislature  will  have 
ample  authority  to  make  such  'exceptions' 
and  to  prescribe  such  regvUations  as  will  be 
calculated  to  obviate  or  remove  those  incon- 
veniences." » 

A  residing  of  N^  81  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  meaning  of  tlie  above  quota- 
tion from  No.  80.  In  that  quotation  the 
word  "inconveniences"  appears  twice. 

Federalist  paper  No.  81  develops  what 
those  "inconveniences"  are: 

"We  have  seen  that  the  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  confined 
to  two  classes  of  causes,  and  those  of  a  na- 
ture rarely  to  occur.  In  all  the  other  cases 
of  federal  cognizance,  the  original  Jurisdic- 
tion would  appertain  to  the  Inferior  tribu- 
nals; and  the  Supreme  Court  would  have 
nothing  more  than  an  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
'with  such  "exceptions"  and  under  such 
"regulations"  as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

"The  propriety  of  this  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion has  been  scarcely  called  In  question  In 
regard  to  matter  of  law;  but  the  clamors  has 
been  loud  against  it  as  applied  to  matters 
of  fact. 

"The  following  train  of  ideas  may  well  be 
Imagined  to  have  Influenced  the  convention 
In  relation  to  this  particular  provision.  The 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(it  might  have  been  argued)  will  extend  to 
causes  determinable  in  different  m.odes,  some 
In  the  course  of  the  common  law.  others 
In  the  course  of  the  civil  law.  In  the 
former,  the  revision  of  the  law  only  will  be, 
generally  speaking,  the  proper  province  of 
the  Supreme  Court;  in  the  latter,  the  re- 
examination of  the  fact  is  agreeable  to  usage, 
and  in  some  cases,  of  which  prize  causes  are 
an  example,  might  be  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  peace,  tl  Is  there- 
fore necessary  that  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion should,  in  certain  cases,  extend  in  the 
broadest  sense  to  matters  of  fact.  It  will  not 
answer  to  make  an  express  exception  of  cases 
which  shall  have  been  originally  tried  by 
Jury,  because  In  the  cotu-ts  of  some  of  the 
States  all  causes  are  tried  In  this  mode;  and 
such  an  exception  would  preclude  the  revi- 
sion of  matters  of  fact,  as  well  where  It  might 
be  proi>er,  as  where  It  might  be  improper. 
To  avoid  all  inconveniences,  It  will  be  safest 
to  declare  generally,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  possess  appellate  Jurisdiction  both  as 
to  law  and  fact,  and  that  this  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  subject  to  'exceptions'  and  regula- 
tions as  the  ntalonal  legislature  may  pre- 
scribe."' 

So,  It  Is  seen  that  these  exceptions  were 
Intended  as  possible  limitations  on  the  re- 
view of  facts  and  were  not  Intended  as  a  lim.- 
Itation  on  the  review  of  law  and  were  not 
intended  to  authorize  Congress  to  provide 
that  no  court  of  the  U.  S.  need  hear  a  case 
arising  under  the  Constitution. 

Congress  can  constitutionally  solve  the 
problem  of  too  many  appeals  from  the  state 
courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  arising 
under  the  Constitution  by  providing  that 
the  inferior  courts,  which  Congress  has 
created,  shall  hear  the  appeals  from  the  state 
courts. 

Federalist  paper  No.  82  is  testimony  tliat 
this  solution  Is  in  accord  with  the  Constitu- 
tion:  "And  this  being  the  case,  I  perceive  at 
present  no  impediment  to  the  establishment 
of  an  appeal  from  the  State  ooiu'ts  to  the 
subordinate  national  tribunals;  and  many 
advantages  attending  the  power  of  doing  it 
may  be  Imagined."  • 

An  appropriate  summary  of  the  case  is  con- 
tained in  the  same  Federalist  paper:  "The 
evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the  convention 
Is,  that  all  the  causes  of  the  specified  classes 
shall,  for  weighty  public  reasons,  receive  their 
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'  Frankfurter  and  Landis.  The  Busine.ss 
OF  THE  Stttreme  Cottrt  (1928),  Macmlllan, 
pp.  259   260. 

-  William  Bennett  Munro.  Tiie  Govern- 
MKNT  of  the  U.S..  Macmillan  (19461,  p.  549. 
2  The  CoNSTrrrTioN  of  the  U.S.  or  Amer- 
ica. Analysis  fc  Interpretation,  1952,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  O.Tice.  Prepared  by 
the  Leglslotive  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Cc:ip-ess.  Edward  S.  Corwin.  Editor,  p.  615. 
'/b;cf  .p.6!9. 

'In  the  Gliddcn  cr.se.  1  c.  1472.  Justice 
Harlan  remarks,  "Nor  need  we  now  explore 
the  extent  to  which  Concjess  may  commit 
the  execution  of  even  inhererUly  Judicial 
bu.slness  to  tribunals  other  than  Article  III 
cotirts." 

'GUdden,  I.e.  1469.  "Tlje  Constitution  no- 
where makes  reference  to  'legislative  courts." 
llie  power  given  Congress  in  Art.  I,  ,jr8,  cl. 
9,  To  constitute  Tribunals  Inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court."  plainly  relates  to  "Inferior 
Courts"  provided  for  In  Art.  Ill,  #1;  It  has 
never  been  relied  on  for  establishment  of 
any  other  tribunals.'" 

'  The  Federalist,   edited   by   Henry  Cabot 
Ixxlge,  from  McLean's  Edition   (1788),  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  (1888),  p.  501. 
'/bid.  pp.  509-511. 
*  Ibid. p.  516. 
"/btrf.,  p  515. 


eral  public  of  the  vario -as  problems  at 
hand. 

My  congratulations  to  KRON-TV, 
which  has  produced  over  40  award-win- 
ning documentaries  designed  for  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  Greater  San  Francisco 
Bay  area,  and  to  other  Independent  af- 
filiated stations  which  are  deserving  of 
such  praise. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF   CALIFOP.NH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
this  summer,  Congress  recognized  the 
good  efforts  of  NBC  for  their  Intentions 
to  produce  more  documentaries  during 
the  coming  season.  In  view  of  the*ime 
and  thought  given  to  the  various  subjects 
of  documentaries,  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize the  independent  affiliated  stations 
for  their  efforts  in  such  pioductioiis  with 
high  local  interest. 

In  m.y  own  San  Francisco  area.  KRON- 
TV  is  planning  to  produce  more  than  40 
documentaries  during  the  upcoming  sea- 
son, as  they  have  in  the  past.  One  series 
alone,  the  Assignment  Four  series,  which 
is  seen  weekly,  has  covered  a  wide  variety 
of  topics,  ranging  from  a  scenic  trip 
along  Highway  No.  1,  to  a  two-part  ex- 
pose on  narcotics  and  their  pre\alcnce  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  to  a  look 
at  the  bracero  problem. 

In  addition,  they  have  directed  efforts 
toward  topics  which  require  a  full  hour 
to  adequately  explore  them.  For  example, 
KRON-TV  telecast  a  program  dealing 
with  the  homosexual  situation  in  San 
Francisco;  another  program  looking  at 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  prisoners  serving 
time  under  the  California  penal  system ; 
and  one  devoted  to  the  California  Indian, 
his  heritage  and  his  present  plight. 

I  have  learned  from  experience  that 
such  local-oriented  documentaries  create 
great  awareness  in  the  minds  of  the  gen- 


Or   ILLtNOIS 
IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESE.NTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  housewife  deserves 
some  sort  of  an  award  for  patience  and 
stamina  Ln  the  face  of  ever-increasing 
pi-ices,  particularly  in  the  food  line.  Tlie 
housewife  of  today  Is  faced  with  a  very- 
difficult  problem  of  making  her  food 
budget  stretch  and  stretch  and  stretch. 
Often  the  task  is  lmpo.ssible. 

Tlie  Evanston  Review  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Lorraine  Bannon 
which  discusses  the  local  hoasewife's  re- 
action to  higher  food  prices.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

[Prom  the  Evanston  (111.)  Review, 
August  1966] 
Fv.\nsto.-j    Women    RE.\rT   to    Hic.h-;r    Food 
PRicrjs— Thet  Change  Food  Habits  or  Com- 
plain AS  They  Buy 

(By  Lorraine  Banner.) 

Food  prices  are  up,  and  most  ho;L=ewives 
tap  up  in  arms. 

Vegcfiblcs,  fruit'^,  milk,  and  bread  coet 
more,  and  the  women  are  takiiig  action. 
They  are  cifhor  refusing  to  buy  the  higher 
priced  foods,  cJianging  their  family's  eating 
habits,  or  squawking  as  they  fork  over  the 
extra  nickels  for  each  item. 

One  supermarket  manager  observed  Uiat, 
on  the  whole,  sales  have  not  taken  a  plunge 
because  of  higher  prices.  He  contends  the 
women  go  right  on  buying. 

If  that  is  true,  Mrs.  Janies  Madden.  1719 
Seward  St.,  is  an  exception.  She  passes  up 
high-priced  foods.  "I  do  without  green 
peppers  when  they  cost  more  than  a  dime 
and  lettuce  when  It  hits  35  cents."  She 
prepares  more  gelatin  salads  with  canned 
fruits  or  vegetables. 

BRE-AD    IS   rp 

Her  favorite  bread  used  to  be  priced  29 
cents  but  it's  35  cents  now.  She's  still  buy- 
ing it,  but  less  often.  Tomatoes  arc  49  cents 
a  ix>und.  but  Mrs.  Madden  reuses  cherry- 
tomatoes  in  her  yard. 

"I'll  Jiust  wait  until  my  g.a'den  yields 
some,"  she  adds. 

As  for  bread,  many  packaged  kinds  were 
19  cents  a  year  ago.  The  same  sizes  are  21 
and  23  cents  now.  Tlie  19-cent  loaf  has 
disappeared  with  the  19-cent  head  of  lettuce. 

Retailers  are  looking  forward  to  the  arrival 
of  lower  priced  local  crops.  Tliey're  usually 
in  the  stores  by  early  August,  but  abnormally 
hot,  dry  weather  has  reduced  production. 
Midwest  weather  conditions  ni.vy  have  their 
effect  on  prices,  too. 

CAUSE   TTNCERTAIN 

What's  causing  the  rise?  Some  say  the 
farmer   or   a  shortage   of   farmers.     Others 


blame  the  middleman,  still  others  blame 
high  wages. 

Avery  Vose,  president  of  the  Pure  Milk 
Association,  says  the  basic  cause  Is  the  dis- 
appearance of  dairy  farmers,  who  are  becom- 
Inc  discouraged  and  leaving  the  industry. 
Tliose  who  remain  are  petting  more  money 
because  of  the  sliorter  supply. 

Merrill  Maughnn.  Mies  miinager  for  Glen- 
ora  P.iniis  Dairy  In  Evanston.  adds  that  the 
farmers  have  gotten  two  price  raises  since 
Feb.  1.  First,  their  price  for  100  p<.unds 
(45  quartf )  of  milk  went  up  from  $4.30  U3 
$4.62.  On  Aug.  1  it  went  up  to  $4  92,  last 
week  it  was  up  to  $5.01. 

Since  Feb.  1  Glenora  has  raised  lus  mV.'k 
price  2  cents  a  qu.irt  to  home-dellverv  cus- 
tomers. 

"We've  lost  very  few  customers  because 
of  the  hike,"  Mr.  Maughan  contends  "We 
always  g<un  more  customers  than  we  loee. 
and  there  always  are  a  few  who  quit  because 
the  local  retail  store  sells  milk  at  a  ;o=^£  to 
ii  1 1  ract  custom  ers. " 

Tlie  dairy  calls  that  a  "los.s  leader." 

TO    INVESnCATE 

Congress  h.is  started  an  Investig.-ition  of 
prices,  while  m.iny  food  producers  aiid  di.<- 
tributors  go  on  claiming  the  price  boosts  arc 
the  natural  outcome  of  shifts  In  supply  and 
demand,  and  an  Increase  In  raw  material 
costs. 

One  Chicngo  career  woman  who  represents 
a  food  Industry  claims  the  rise  in  bread 
prices,  for  example,  is  10  yea.-s  overdue 
Sales  and  prlcee  have  fe-one  up  with  les.s  pront 
for  the  retailer,  she  says,  and  blames  high 
wages  on  the  higher  ccst  of  living. 

She  also  feels  weYe  getting  le.ss  efHclency 
on  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  where  Americans 
luive  replaced  Mexican  "wetbacks''  as  workers. 
She  contends  the  wetbacks  are  physically 
adapted  to  this  type  of  work,  while  Ameiicans 
.-.re  slow  pickers,  thus  affecting  production 
She  emphasized  that  this  is  her  own  opinion. 

In  Evanston.  houi^cwlves  are  busier  study- 
ing rising  prices  than  the  cause. 

Mrs.  Roth  HoUz.  2105  Pioneer  Rd  .  doesn't 
like  putting  out  the  extra  money.  'But  I 
have  three  growing  girls,  the  oldest  a  senior 
In  high  school,"  she  says,  "and  good  nutrition 
Is  Lmportant." 

SPENDS    $150    MONTHLY 

She  estimates  that  she  spends  about  $150 
a  m.onth  on  food,  not  Including  milk.  That 
come€  to  $25  a  month,  delivered.  Mrs  Holtz 
admits  she  would  save  a  few  pennies  buying 
milk  at  a  sui>ermart,  but  finds  it  more  con- 
venient this  way. 

Mis  Joseph  Widcman,  1931  Dewev  Av  .  who 
has  eight  children  aged  3  to  18  v'ears.  savs 
they  e.it  fewer  fresh  fruits  and  'vegetables 
this  year.  "We  love  sweet  corn,  but  that's 
still  high."  She  looks  for  s.a!es,  and  estimates 
she  spends  $30  to  $35  a  week  on  food,  not 
counting  milk. 

"That  amount  used  to  take  care  of  us  for 
a  week  "  srys  Mrs.  Wideman.  Now  she  finds 
lierself  p<jing  b.ack  tlirce  or  four  times  for 
more  necessities. 

Chicken  generally  Is  the  beet  meat  buy 
this  summer,  but  women  arent  complaining 
nuuii  about  meat  prices.  A  represcnUitlve 
of  Kroger  Stores  says  that  according  to  lus 
statistics  beef  and  potatoes  cost  Ic-s  than 
last  year. 

Housewives  with  their  eye  on  the  budget 
either  buy  meat  thafs  on  sale  or  cheaper 
cuts.  An  Evanston  housewife  rushed  to  a 
downtown  supermart  last  week  to  buy  lamb 
chops  on  sale  at  $1.09  a  pound.  "You  set  a 
food  sUindard  In  the  home  and  it's  hard  to 
lower  it."  she  explains. 

In  the  meantime  President  Johnson  is  say- 
ing We  are  getting  the  blggeet  food  bar- 
gain in  the  world." 

Maybe  housewives  agree.  They're  still  fill- 
ing the  stores. 
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World  War  II  Chaplain  Is  Today  a  Buildef 
of  Charchet  in  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  31.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  it  Ls  true  that  the  success  of  a 
religious  mission  is  not  dependent  on  the 
size  or  beauty  of  the  building  in  which 
the  congregation  worships,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  physical  plant  often  determines 
the  activities  in  which  the  members  may 
participate.  A  believer  of  the  latter  tru- 
ism Is  Hawaii's  "do  it  yourself"  building 
minister,  the  Reverend  Hlro  HiguchL 

Mr.  Hlguchi's  philosophy,  which  is  re- 
vealed In  his  statement  "We  can  do  many 
things  with  a  building  we  can't  do — 
otherwise,"  has  led  him  to  build  two 
churches,  the  Waipahu  United  Chiu-ch 
of  Christ  and  the  Pearl  City  Community 
Church.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
the  building  of  two  community  building 
projects — the  regulation  sized  commu- 
nity swimming  pool  in  Waimea,  Kauai, 
and  a  Lions  Club  visitors'  pavilion  at 
Waimano  Home  in  Pearl  City,  Oahu. 

He  Is  presently  supervising  the  con- 
struction of  still  another  church,  the 
Manoa  Valley  Church,  where  he  has  been 
pastor  since  1964.  Donations  of  equip- 
ment and  material  from  businesses  and 
volunteer  labor  from  community  and 
veteran  organizations  are  exi>ected  to 
cut  the  $350,000  architect's  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  to  $200,000. 

Mr.  Higuchl  envisions  the  new  church 
not  only  as  a  house  of  worship  for  his 
congregation  but  as  a  recreational  and 
educational  center  for  the  community. 

Always  known  as  a  "doer,"  the  ener- 
getic minister  is  a  veteran  of  the  famed 
442d  Regimental  Combat  Team  of 
World  War  EL  He  served  as  a  chaplain 
in  Ihe  regiment  and  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Italian  Cross  of 
Bdllitary  Valor. 

As  a  friend  of  the  Reverend  Hlro  Higu- 
chl, I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congrbssiokal  Record  the  feature 
article  which  relates  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  his  community.  The 
article  was  written  by  Reporter  Tonl 
Withlngton  and  appeared  in  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  of  August  13,  1966: 
Tms  lAiNiST^  BtnLDS  His  Own  CHtniCHrs — 

Acts     as     Poremak     on     Manoa     Vaixey 

P«OJECT 

( By  Tony  Wl  thin  gton )  I 

Activity  swarmed  around  the  construction 
■r«a. 

"Building  a  church?"  a  passerby  a-^ked  one 
OArpenter  sawing  planlu. 

"Sure." 

"On  Sunday?  What  does  your  minister 
•ay?" 

"That's  him  up  there,"  the  carpenter  said 
pointing  to  a  man  bracing;  himself  against 
diagonal  beams  high  above  the  ground. 

Clad  In  a  hard  hat,  shorts  and  a  carpenter's 
apron  th«  R«verend  Hlro  Higuchl  whacked 
nalla  Into  crossbeams. 

Higuchl  hJM  been  whacking  nails  and  mix- 
ing mortar  for  many  years.  The  Manoa  Val- 
ley Church,  now  under  construction,  will  be 


the  third  church  he  lias  built  and  his  fifth 
major  constriiction  pp;>Ject. 

DO-IT-VOl'P.SEU    PHILOSOPHT 

Higuchl  Is  a  minL-t<T  with  a  do-lt-yourself 
philoeophy 

The  con.struction  ixwm  Is  only  the  second 
wind  for  the  HUo-b<>rn  minister  who  became 
an  almost  legendary  chaplain  of  the  442nd 
repimeut  during  World  War  n. 

■  This  IS  what  I  like,"  said  the  59-year-oId 
Hlgi.ichl.  laying  aside  ills  hammer. 

"I'm  not  a  £;o(xl  preacher,  but  I  like  to 
org.inize  and  build  " 

Almost  all  who  know  Higuchl  would  dis- 
agree with  his  evaluation  of  his  srpf.Tking 
ability,  but  !i'.>ne  could  doubt  his  ability  to 
get  every')ne  out  to  build. 

TTie  Reverend  James  P.  Merseberg,  who 
took  over  the  p^i^ttirate  of  Pearl  City  Com- 
munity Cliurch  alter  Hisruchl,  agrees. 

Tliere  is  no  one  who  was  in  the  Pearl  City 
wlien  the  church  was  built  who  doesn't  re- 
member the  energy  he  put  into  building  the 
chvu'ch."  he  said, 

EVERYONE    COT    INTO    THE    ACT 

"Busines-smen.  veterans,  school  kids,  they 
were  ail  involved  " 

Besides  the  Peu-1  City  Church,  which  wa-s 
completed  In  1959,  Higuchl  also  sjiearheaded 
the  construction  of.  the  Waip.thu  United 
Chiu-ch  of  ChrLst  in  1950. 

Between  those  Jobs  he  sparked  the  com- 
munity of  Waimea.  Kauai.  Into  building  its 
own  regiilation  .sized  c.i>mmunity  .swinvming 
p)ool.  l«iteT  he  helped  the  Lions  Club  build 
the  vLsiU^rs'  p.avillon  at  Waimano  Home. 

Like  is  other  churches  the  Manoa  Valley 
Cliurch  Is  being  built  by  volunteer  help — 
church  members,  vet^ritns  of  the  442nd,  the 
local  Lions  Club,  Sunday  School  parents  and 
community  v.jluntfors, 

'One  man  Just  walked  on  the  site  and 
asked  If  he  could  help,"  Higuchl  said.  "I 
didn't  say  anything;  Just  handed  htm  a 
hammer." 

The  new  church  will  boast  a  dramatically 
designed  chapel  which  will  seat  250.  Behind 
and  beside  it  will  be  a  fully  equipp>€d  gym- 
na-sium,  9<x-ial  hall.  26  classrooms,  offices, 
kitchen  and  bius'ser.biul  courts. 

Work  on  the  projfsct  was  begun  l.^st  Octo- 
ber. Hlgi.ichl  ho;)es  It  will  be  partially  usable 
by  ne.ft  Janviary 

"We  will  Just  keep  building  until  we  run 
out  of  money."  he  said. 

BtaJC  OK  THE  WORK  BY  VO!  UNTEF.RS 

Most  of  the  work  Is  being  done  by  the 
volunteers,  although  protessioruils  are  work- 
ing  on   ni.vsonry.   electricity   and    plumbing. 

Much  of  the  matenals  for  the  buildings 
were  donated,  and  ail  the  heavy  machinery 
was  lent  by  construction  companies. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  when  moat  volun- 
teers show  up  the  construction  area  la 
crawling  with  men.  eacii  with  a  speciflc  Job. 
.^xound  the  buildings  women  cleaji  up  the 
debris  and  prepare  the  ground  for  land- 
scaping. 

On  the  pwrch  of  an  adjoining  old  wooden 
frame  building,  other  women  keep  a  hearty 
buffet  table  going  aU  day. 

During  the  week  Higuchl  finishes  office 
work,  takes  care  of  visitations  and  prepares 
the  Stinday  service  during  the  morning.  In 
the  afternoon,  he  dones  liis  work  clothes  and 
keeps  building. 

'No.  I've  never  studied  construction  work. 
My  only  background  In  building  was  watch- 
Ing  the  soldiers  in  the  Army,"  he  said. 

"Tliey  were  magniflcient.  They  could 
aasemble  anything  Just  by  finding  a  part 
here  and  a  i>art  there," 

SERVICES  IN   RENTED   CHAPEL 

On  Sunday  the  church  members  meet  for 
scrrlcefi  In  a  small  chapel  up  the  ralley  tlia* 
they  have  rented  for  years  from  Kawalahao 
ChurcU. 


"We  hold  services  early  on  Sunday  tlien 
riglit  after  tli.at  everyone  comes  out  here  to 
work,"  HiguclTi  said. 

Although  the  architect  estimated  the 
buildings  should  cost  a  total  of  $350,000, 
Higuchl  says  the  volunteers  will  build  It  for 
$200,000. 

"That's  all  the  money  we  have."  he  added. 

The  120  members  of  the  church  have  been 
talking  about  building  a  church  for  more 
tlian  10  ye.irs. 

HiRuchi  .admits  that  he  had  construction 
in  mind  wlien  lie  went  to  the  church  in  19(34. 

■Every  man  has  his  own  work,"  he  s^ild. 
"I  like  to  build.  Just  because  I'm  a  minister 
doesn't  mean  I  shouldn't  build, 

"When  a  chuxch  gets  big — the  services  are 
crowded  and  the  Sunday  schools  filled — I  get 
the  feeling  I  don't  have  anything  to  do." 

SHRUGS    OFF    RECENT    CRITICISM 

Higuchl  shrugs  aside  recent  criticism  from 
Mainland  seminaries  that  churches  should 
spend  less  time  building  their  own  structures 
and  more  energy  trying  to  reach  the  com- 
munity, 

"The  chtu-ch  should  be  the  community 
center,"  he  said.  "It  should  be  used  for  wor- 
£hip,  recreation,  meetings  and  education. 

■  We  can  do  many  things  with  a  building 
we  cin't  do  now.  When  we  are  done  every 
f.Tjnily  in  the  valley  can  use  It  for  one  or  a 
dozen  .activities. 

"That's  why  all  these  community  groupa 
are  helping  us.  Tliey  have  been  waiting  for 
a  long  time  for  a  conimimlty  center  in  this 
area. " 

Higuchl  hopes  some  day  to  use  the  build- 
ings for  a  nursery  and  kindergarten,  adult 
education  classes,  vocation  testing  and  train- 
ing and  dozens  of  recr&atlonal  activities. 

The  church  was  org.onized  in  1917  &»  a 
mission  of  Central  Union  Church.  In  1951 
the  Church,  which  Is  affiliated  with  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  broke  its  official  ties 
with  the  parent  church. 

Besides  Pearl  City  and  Waip>ahu  churches, 
Higuchl  helped  organize  the  Ewa  Community 
Chiu-ch.  He  was  also  pastor  of  Waimea 
(Kauai)  Christian  Church. 

He  has  been  active  In  prison  work  serving 
as  director  of  education  and  religion  at  Oaliu 
Prison.  A  vocal  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  P.aroles  and  Pardons,  he  resigned  In  a 
dramatic  move  during  a  heated  controversy 
between  the  warden  and  director  of  soci.U 
services  in  1960. 

Higuchl  w.os  the  only  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's prison  site  advisory  committee  who 
voted  to  keep  the  prison  on  Oahu  rather 
than  moving  It  to  Maul. 

His  active  and  continued  Interest  In  vet- 
eran and  reserve  affairs  continue  to  win 
him  honors  from  these  organizations. 

WAS    DECORATED    IN    ITALY 

WhUe  on  duty  with  the  442nd  In  Italy, 
Higuchl  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
and  the  Italian  Cross  of  Military  Valor. 

He  Is  chairman  of  the  disabled  American 
Veterans'  Keehl  Lagoon  memorial  project. 

As  a  colonel  In  the  Army  reserve  he  has 
served  as  a  chaplain  here  and  In  Asia. 
During  a  tour  of  duty  In  Thailand  in  1963 
he  began  projects  to  help  an  orphanage  In 
Korat  and  a  school  In  a  nearby  village. 

"Veterans  have  helped  with  every  church. 
It  makes  me  feel  good  that  they  remember 
me  from  the  war  days,"  he  said. 

Higuchl  and  his  wife,  Hlsako,  live  on 
Halawa  I>rive.  They  have  two  children. 
Peter,  29,  and  Mrs.  Royce  a  (Jane)  Puku- 
naga,  23. 

Three  ye-ars  ago  he  was  named  Father  of 
the  Year  In  Religion. 

Higuchl  thlniu  Uie  Manoa  church  will  be 
the  last  he  builds. 

"Next  year  I  will  be  60  years  old.  I  wont 
be  able  to  climb  ladders  to  high  places  then," 
be  said. 
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"I  really  want  to  try  to  get  the  conimuiilty 
to  come  to  use  our  church.  After  we  are 
finished  building.  I  want  to  work  on  building 
up  the  membership." 

Men  of  the  442nd  dont  believe  ttils  is 
Higuchl's  last  church. 

"Every  year  I  promise  them  I  wont  btilld 
any  more  churches.     Every  one  Is  the  last." 
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Great  Society  to  New  York 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Johnson  administration's 
demonstration  cities  program  is  a  pio- 
neering effort  to  Improve  'conditions  In 
our  great  ui-ban  areas. 

New  York  City  is  the  largest  of  these 
metropolitan  centers  which  stand  to 
gain  from  the  plan,  and  the  New  York 
Post  calls  the  implementing  legislation 
of  vital  importance  to  the  city's  progress. 
.The  Post  urges  support  of  the  measure 
in  an  editorial  which  also  lauds  another 
action  of  the  administration.  This  is  the 
Commerce  Department's  decision  to 
qualify  the  abandoned  BrookljTi  Navy 
Yard  for  Federal  assistance. 

The  newspaper  descril>es  the  latter 
move  as  one  that  shows  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  cooperation  of  differ- 
ent levels  of  government,  different  polit- 
ical forces,  and  private  enterprise. 

As  evidence  of  what  positive  Federal 
action  can  do  for  our  big  cities,  the  Post 
editorial  has  a  place  in  the  Record  and 
I  so  present  It: 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Aug.  22,  1966] 
The  Great  Society  in  Greater  New  York 
Two  measures  out  of  Washington  sparked 
by  the  Johnson  Administration  are  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  progress  of  New  York  City. 
The  first  Is  the  massive  demonstration- 
cities  plan  to  put  federal  funds  to  work  In 
xirban  America  to  revive  blighted  areas  and  to 
set  up  coordinated  services  In  health,  educa- 
tion and  recreation.  President  Johnson 
asked  for  a  flve-year  program  involving  long- 
term  planning  at  an  outlay  of  $2.3  billion. 
The  Senate  chopped  down  the  Idea  to  a  three- 
year  program  with  about  half  the  budget; 
namely,  $1.2  billion.  A  more  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  President's  plan  will  come  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  a  conserva- 
tive coalition  Is  already  whetting  its  ax  for 
further  cuts. 

We  strongly  urge  otu-  New  York  Sen.ators 
and  Congressmen  to  push  this  crucial  meas- 
ure because  it  represents  desperately  needed 
action  to  lift  working  and  living  standards 
in  New  York. 

The  second  measure  affe'-'ting  New  York  Is 
the  decision  of  the  Commerce  Dept.  making 
the  abandoned  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  eligible 
for  federal  funds.  This  move  to  revitalize  a 
once  prosperous  and  presently  decaying  area 
Is  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  cooperaUve  efforts  of  different 
levels  of  government  and  different  political 
forces   together   with   private   enterprise. 

Taken  together,  these  two  measures  can 
contribute  slgnlflcanUy  to  bringing  the  Great 
Society  to  Greater  New  York. 


When  Will  We  Protect  the  Consumer? 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.'mKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OP    Nrw    JERSET 
L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  21,  1D66,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  establish  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumers in  order  to  secure  witWn  the 
Federal  Government  effective  represen- 
tation of  the  economic  interests  of  the 
American  consumers. 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  message  to 
Congress  in  March  1962,  asked  for  laws 
to  protect  consumers.  President  John- 
son, after  taking  office,  appointed  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  be  his  special  assistant  for 
consumer  affairs.  In  a  special  message 
to  Congress  on  February  5,  1964,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  further  stated: 

America's  economy  centers  on  the  con- 
sumer. The  consumer  buys  In  the  market- 
place nearly  two-thirds  of  our  gross  national 
product — $380  billion  out  of  an  output  of 
♦600  billion. 

In  looking  at  this  vast  buying  power, 
It  is  my  beHef  that  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  adequate  and  effective  representation 
of  the  economic  interest  of  the  buying 
public  at  the  Federal  level.  The  coordi- 
nation of  the  administration  of  consumer 
services  should  be  established  In  one  de- 
partment— not  as  is  the  case  at  present, 
where  the  functions  are  spread  over 
numerous  Federal  offices  and  agencies. 
Such  a  single  unit  would  bring  to  the 
consumer  a  measure  of  relief  suid  the 
recognition  of  his  status  in  the  economy 
of  our  Nation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization  of  the  House 
Committee  on  CJovemment  Operations 
has  held  hearings  on  this  legislation  >  on 
April  19  here  in  Washington.  There  were 
hearings  in  New  York  City  on  April  29. 
The  most  recent  of  hearings  were  held  by 
the  subcommittee  on  August  15  and  16. 
The  August  25  issue  of  the  Record  pub- 
lished in  Bergen  Coimty,  N.J.,  a  portion 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
in  this  honorable  body,  printed  an 
editorial  on  this  subject.  It  Is  timely 
and  to  the  point  on  the  validity  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  consumer's  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  bring  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  request 
permission  that  It  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 
The  editoiial  f oUo-as : 

Who  Speaks  roR  the  People? 
A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Commltte  is  conducting  hearings 
In  Washington  on  a  bill  to  establish  a  new 
department  of  consumer  affairs.  The  de- 
partment would  represent  the  consumer  In 
the  formulation  of  Government  policy,  ap- 
pear on  his  behalf  before  courts  and  regula- 
tory agencies  when  appropriate,  conduct  an 
annual  consumers'  conference  to  obtain  in- 
formation and  suggestions,  and  receive, 
evaluate,  and  disseminate  data  on  consumer 
goods.     Similar  legislation,  also  bills  estab- 


lishing an  Independent  c<.jn.s;nner  agency. 
have  been  pending  m  Congress  for  the  last"? 
years,  but  have  never  gotun  anywhere.  No 
Administration  has  endorsed  Eucii  a  pro- 
pasal. 

The  other  day  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commls.=lon,  apj:>eared 
at  the  hearings  and  denounced  the  pending 
mea.>=ure.  The  propo;cd  dep.irtment,  he  .said. 
would  duplicate  the  work  of  his  agency. 
Further,  he  declared,  the  laws  governing 
consumer  protection  arc  complicated  and  a 
new  department  might  have  trouble  apply- 
ing them.  If  better  consumer  protection  Is 
needed.  Congress  should  give  tlic  FTC  more 
money,  he  said. 

This  pro.mpted  the  subcommittee  to  a.'-k 
why  the  Commission  had  not  moved  on  its 
own  Initiative  to  investigate  recent  Increafes 
In  bread  and  milk  prices.  The  agencv  has 
undertaken  such  a  study  but  only  at  tlie  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who.se 
department  lacks  statutory  authority  to  con- 
duct broad  economic  inquiries. 

Mr.  Dixon's  reply  w.as  disingenuous.  The 
Commission  hadn't  thought  it  should  get  In- 
volved because  It  knew  two  conpres.'^lonal 
committees  had  launched  price  examinations 
of  their  own  and  the  Commission  didn't 
want  to  Interfere  with  these,  he  said 
Further,  he  added,  the  Commission  doesnt 
have  staff  enough  to  look  into  every  price 
Increase. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  slick  bureaucratic 
reasoning  that  prompted  the  consumer  af- 
fairs department  proposal  in  the  first  place 
If  any  further  evidence  had  been  needed 
that  the  consumer  needs  special  representa- 
tion In  Washington.  Mr.  Dixon  has  supplied 
It.  The  Job  of  consumers'  advocate  does  not 
require  formation  of  a  separate  Cabinet- 
level  department.  A  new,  seml-lndependent 
agency  would  fill  the  role  better.  What- 
ever form  It  takes,  it's  clear  now  that  some 
official  entity  is  essenUal  if  the  consumer 
Is  to  receive  the  sort  of  recognition  In  Wa^^h- 
ington  that  farmers,  meat  packers,  automo- 
bile manufacturers,  supermarket  chains,  and 
physicians  have  long  been  accorded  because 
they  demanded  It. 


The  Idyllic  Picture  of  Farm  Life  Ver$us 
the  Harih  Reality  of  Farmwork 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans have  always  idealized  and  cherished 
the  agricultural  sector  of  our  Nation 
And  rightly  so.  But  the  idyllic  picture 
we  paint  of  farm  Ufe  blinds  us  to  the 
drudgery  of  farmwork  and  to  the  miser- 
able poverty  of  farmworkers  The 
grapeworkers'  strike  in  CaUfomla  has 
dramatlcaUy  called  our  attention  to  this 
problem. 

Poets  and  politicians  show  us  a  farm- 
worker engaging  In  honest,  wholesome 
productive  work.  The  grape  strike  has 
spotlighted  the  less  pleasant  side-  the 
inhumanly  low  wages  paid  to  farmwork- 
ers, the  hovels  they  are  forced  to  live 
m.  Federal  laws  have  virtually  Ignored 
ttie  plight  of  the  agricultural  workers 
The  minimum  wage  bill  passed  by  the 
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Senate  last  week  was  the  first  one  to 
cover  agricultural  workers. 

Yesterday  another  step  In  the  right 
direction  was  taken.  At  long  last  the 
grapworkers  of  the  DlGlorgio  Corp.  were 
allowed  to  choose  a  union  to  represent 
them.  This  Is  the  first  successful  at- 
tempt in  the  United  States  to  organize 
migrant  farm  laborers.  I  congratuate 
the  workers  on  this  victory,  and  I  hope 
that  we  may  soon  see  many  more  suc- 
cessful efforts  aimed  at  Improving  the 
working  and  living,  conditions  of  farm- 
workers. 


Truman  on  Interest  Rates 


Jack's  Ranch  Market— A  Model  to 
Our  Community 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY        , 

or   DTDIAMA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31, 1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  growing  concern  is  being 
voiced  in  all  segments  of  our  Nation  in 
regard  to  the  lack  of  balance,  and  the 
lack  of  direction,  of  economic  policies  of 
the  current  administration.  Some  note- 
worthy comment  on  high  interest  rates 
and  the  hardships  being  wrought  on 
consumers  and  businessmen  was  voiced 
recently  by  former  President  Harry  Tru- 
man. In  connection  with  Mr.  Truman's 
appraisal  of  this  situation,  I  commend 
to  the  reading  of  my  colleeigues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
August  30  edition  of  The  New  York 
Times.    The  editorial  follows: 

TKtncAM  ON  IifTEarsT  Ratts 
With  characteristics  verve,  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  attacked  the  recent  "dras- 
tic Increase"  In  Interest  rates.  It  la  not  neces- 
sary to  subscrtb*?  to  his  belief  that  a  serious 
dei^esslon  may  be  near  In  order  to  agree  with 
blm  that  tb»  Johnson  Administration  has 
failed  to  achieve  a  balanced  economic  policy. 
Monetary  restraint  had  to  be  pwu-t  of  any  sucb 
policy,  but  not  the  only  part.  The  attempt 
to  steady  a  boom  economy  through  monetary 
policy  alone  has  not  only  failed  but  has 
driven  the  price  of  money  to  unreasonably 
high  levels.  As  Mr.  TYuman  points  out,  high 
interest  rates  are  burdensome  for  all  levels  of 
Government,  work  a  hardship  on  many  con- 
•uznera  and  amall  bvistnessmen,  and  curb  the 
aoonomy  in  ways  that  are  hap-hazard  and 
Inequitable. 

In  response  to  Hi.  Truman's  Implicit  crlt.1- 
cJam  c<  Administration  econcxnic  policy. 
President  Johnson  Issued  a  statement  of  his 
own.  blandly  describing  tight  money  as  proof 
at  the  economy's  buoyancy  and  strength. 
This  la  quite  a  change  In  his  viewpoint  since 
be  has  often  gone  on  record  against  high 
interest  rates  and.  lUee  Mr.  Truman,  can  re- 
can  receaatoDs  as  far  back  as  1921-1922  which 
were  induced  by  severely  deflationary  mone- 
tary policies. 

Moreover,  Insofar  as  Mr.  Johnson's  descrip- 
tion is  true,  it  Is  Irrelevant.  Whether  one 
fears  depression  or  inflation,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  economy  Is  undergoing  potentially 
dangerous  strains  and  distortions.  Now  that 
tb»  President  recognizes  the  nation  needs 
"better  ways  to  restrain  Inflationary  pres- 
•urea.'*  ptetmfm  he  wUl  recommend  some 
altamaUvea.  The  highest  Interest  rates  in 
40  yean  would  not  be  necessary  If  Mr.  John- 
son had  proposed — and  Congress  had  ap- 
proved— preventive  measures  earlier  this  year. 
Including  an  adeqxiate  program  of  higher 
tazea. 


EXTEN-SION  OF  REM.ARK3 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  August  31.  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Spt'aker.  In  every 
community  there  are  unselfish  individ- 
uals who  make  contributions  to  their 
fellow  citizens  far  above  that  which  is 
noi'mally  required  or  expected.  Among 
such  iiidividuals  are  Jack  Panaro, 
Michael  Faiig.  Jerry  Brownstein,  and 
the  employees  of  Jack's  Raiich  Market 
in  my  district.  Those  of  us  who  know 
Jack's  Ranch  Market  have  joined  to- 
gether to  honor  this  f.rm  for  its  many 
contributions  to  our  community,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  our  feelings  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  honorable  body  and 
to  citizens  throughout  tliis  Nation. 

For  the  past  10  years.  Jack's  Ranch 
Market,  located  at  5399  South  Sepul- 
veda  Boulevard.  Culver  City,  Calif.,  has 
been  a  leadiner  retail  outlet.  During 
these  yeaj's,  the  management  and  60 
employees  of  Jack's  Ranch  Market  as 
well  as  their  families  ha\-e  made  numer- 
ous personal  contributions  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being,  ^^-hile  lib- 
erally involved  in  those  causes  to  which 
we  are  all  dedicatecL  Throughout  its 
existence,  this  company  has  displayed  a 
commercial  attitude  which  has  served  as 
a  standard  for  public  service  to  other 
merchants  in  the  area. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasui-e  that  we  the  undersigned,  resi- 
dents and  organizations  of  the  26th  Con- 
gressional District,  recognize  the  many 
contributions  made  by  Jack's  Ranch 
Market  on  the  anniversary  of  Its  10th 
year,  and  we  do  hereby  express  our  good 
wishes  for  continued  success. 

Hon.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, 26th  District  of  California. 

Hon.  Dan  Patacchia,  mayor  of  Culver 
City,  Calif. 

Hon.  Lester  A.  McMillan,  assembly- 
man, 61st  A.D.,  California. 

UCLA  Co-op  Nursery  School — Mrs. 
Martin  Barmatz. 

Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  92^Don  Thomajs. 

Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  116. 

Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  19. 

Optimist  Club — Fred  Machado. 

Elks  Lodge. 

"Women  of  the  Moose. 

Culver  City  Little  League. 

Culver  City  Youth  for  ChrLst. 

Culver  City  Chamber  of  Commerce — 
Wesley  Mason. 

CCYBA. 

City  of  Hope— Byron  Smith. 

Cancer  fimd. 

Girl  Scouts  No.  2551— Mrs.  Robert 
Elbogen. 

■Veterans  of  Foreign  "Wars  Post  875. 

Cub  Scouts  of  Culver  City. 

Community  Chest. 

Culver  Palms  YMCA — Jack  Anderson. 

Y's  Mens  Club — Duane  Bunker. 


Culver  City  PTA  Coimcll — Mrs.  Sam 
Carl. 

Registrar  of  voters — Rose  Kortick, 
Tnidy  Cherness. 

Culver  City  Democratic  Club — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Kortick.  Harold  Richard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Cherness. 

Baldwin  Hills,  B'nai  B'rith  Chapter  No. 
1066. 

Temple  Akiba — Morris  Mannon. 

Beta  Sigma  Phi — Omicron  Nu' Chap- 
ter. 

Culver  City  Recreational  and  Parks 
Department — Sydney  Kronenthal. 

Rainbow  for  Girls — Palms  Lodge — 
Robin  Ramschkalb. 

Culver  City  Post  Office — Byron  Alex- 
ander, postmaster. 

Jewish  'War  'Veterans,  women's  chap- 
ter— Clare  Marder. 

Mar  "Vista  Gardens  Headstart  pro- 
gram— Rosemary  Adams. 

Culver  City  Pire  Department — Capt. 
Bert  Campbell. 

Fair  "View  Heights  Baptist  Church,  col- 
lege department; — Blenner  Hoffman. 

Los  Angeles  Fire  Department  No.  58. 

Beta  Sigma  PW. 


Joseph  Cimiai:  Outstanding  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Joseph  Cimini,  an  outstanding  resident 
of  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  recently  was  awarded  first 
place  in  a  commendable  contest  con- 
ducted by  radio  station  'WARM  in  Scran- 
ton.  The  station  encouraged  everj'one 
within  its  listening  audience,  which  in- 
cludes hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
to  send  in  an  essay  on  '"Why  I  Am  Proud 
To  Be  An  American."  Joseph  Ciraini's 
entry  placed  first. 

Joseph  Is  the  son  of  Frank  Cimini,  a 
distinguished  professor  of  languages  at 
the  University  of  Scranton.  He  is  also 
the  son  of  an  equally  distinguished 
mother,  Dorothy  Musso  Cimini,  whose 
brother  is  the  language  supervisor  in  the 
Scranton  public  schools. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
fine  essay,  I  am  including  it  In  the  Rec- 
ord today: 

My  pride  in  being  an  American  has  one 
source.  It  springs  from  a  word  printed  on 
postage  stamps  and  billboards,  engraved  Into 
jjennles  and  monuments,  sung  In  slogans  and 
ballads.  This  word  Is  "Liberty." 
Life:     The    Ideals    and    advantages    of    our 

"American  way." 
Indep)endence:  Uninhibited  freedom  to  pur- 
sue happiness. 
Blessings   on  a  land  which  has   generously 

welcomed  millions. 
Equality  for  all,  under  our  Constitution. 
Resf»nslbllity:    A   challenge   to   carry   free- 
dom to  every  man  everywhere. 
Trust  in  a  God,  in  a  government,  in  a  people. 
You:  You  and  I,  called  upon  to  cherish  each 
letter  of  this  simple  word,  "Liberty." 
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Legislation  To  Rename  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  for  Col.  Louis  Arthur 
Johnson  Solpported  by  Moose 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OP    WEST    VIIU.LNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\T.ATIVES 

Monday,  August  29.  1966 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
highly  pleased  to  receive  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Clarksburg,  W.  "Va., 
Lodge  No.  52,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  In 
support  of  my  position  as  evidenced  by 
the  introduction  of  H.R.  11830,  89th 
Congress,  1st  session,  which  proposed  the 
renaming  of  the  'Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Clarksburg  for  the  late 
Col.  Louis  Arthur  Johnson,  Defense  Sec- 
retary In  1949. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
this  resolution  in  the  Record  to  Indicate 
to  my  colleagues  the  high  respect  In 
which  Colonel  Johnson  was  held  by  his 
fellow  townsmen: 

A  RFsoLtn-ioN  OP  Claiiksbitrg  Lodge  No.  62, 
Loyal  Order  of  Moo.se 
Whereas,  Louis  Arthur  Johnson  has  been 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  twentieth  century's 
great  Americans  and  brought  exceptional 
honors  to  West  Virginia;  and  for  over  fifty 
(60)  years  he  practiced  law  In  Clarksburg 
after  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Vlrgima;  and  In  1916  he  was  elected  to  the 
West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  and  In  1917 
served  sfi  Majority  floor  leader  and  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
Whereas.  In  August  1917,  shortly  after  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I  he  at- 
tended Officers  Training  Camp  at  Port  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  and  was  commissioned  a 
Captain  of  Infantrj-;  he  was  assigned  to  the 
80th  Division  at  Camp  Lee  and  sailed  for 
Prance  In  May  1918,  during  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive  he  saw  action  with  the 
4th.  5th,  80th  and  90th  divisions;  he  served 
uith  the  army  of  occupation  In  Germany 
after  the  Armistice;  he  was  decorated  by 
France  with  the  rank  of  Commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor;  he  held  the  rank  of  Colonel 
In  the  Infantry  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

■Whereas,  he  took  an  active  p>art  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Legion,  eventu- 
ally serving  as  National  Commander  of  that 
Order,  and 

■Whereas,  he  was  a  life  member  of  the 
Clarksburg  Lodge  *52,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose 
and  was  keenly  Interested  In  the  affairs  o* 
the  order  untu  the  time  of  his  death  and. 
Whereas,  he  served  as  clvUian  aide  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  from  1933  to  1937  and  was 
a  member  for  several  years  as  the  Federal 
Advisory  Council  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  and  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  In  1937,  a  post  he  held  imtil  1940, 
during  his  term  he  favored  an  expanded  Air 
Force  program  for  the  United  States,  and 
p.irticipated  actively  In  formulating  and  car- 
rying out  a  program  of  Industrial  Mobiliza- 
tion and  In  1942  was  sent  to  India  as  the 
personal  representative  of  President  Roose- 
velt and. 

Whereas,  on  March  28,  1949  he  was  chosen 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Truman;  he  sought  the  maximtim 
Military  establishment  commensurate  with 
the  National  economic  health  and  believed 
that  the  prime  military  weapon  of  the  United 
States  was  the  ability  of  its  economy  to  out 
produce  any  potential  enemy  under  the  stress 
of  total  war  and  was  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  US.  Air  Force, 


!oi-  the  iiiitintion  of  Armed  Forces  Day.  he 
i-f-rvcd  hl.s  country  willi  dignity  and  dedica- 
tion; his  loyalty  and  devotiori  to  duty  has 
servfd  .is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  came  to 
know  him  during  his  colorful  career,  and  by 
liis  actioiis  he  has  reflected  great  glory  on 
liimself,  his  family,  his  fraternal  associates, 
liis  home  city  of  Chirksburg  and  his  State 
ff  West  Virginia,  now  therefore,  be  it 

Hcsolnd,  That  because  of  Louis  A.  John- 
sou's  many  achievements,  his  noble  charac- 
ter, his  friendship  and  help  for  others  and 
because  the  member  of  Clarksburg  Lodge  No. 
52,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  assembled  In  meet- 
ing this  Wednesday.  August  24.  1966  believe 
it  most  fitting  and  proper  that  his  name  and 
memory  be  perpetuated,  do  suggest  and  urge 
that  the  Veterans'  HosplUl  now  located  In 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  be  named  and  become 
known  as  "The  Louis  A.  Johnson  Memorial 
Hospital,"  and  all  necessary  steps  be  taken 
at  once  to  effectuate  this  honor  so  richly 
deser\'ed,  and  be  It  fiirther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
circulated  to  all  the  West  Virginia  mem- 
bers of  the  UJ5.  Congress  and  any  other  In- 
terested Individuals  and  iirge  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  the  consumatlon  of  this  resolution. 
Be  it  further 

Resoh^ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
spred  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  of 
Clarksburg  Lodge  No.  52,  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose  and  that  copies  of  said  reeolutlon  be 
forwarded  the  two  Senators  of  the  United 
Stetes  of  Weet  Virginia,  to  aU  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  variotia 
Districts  of  West  Virginia  and  to  such  other 
necessary  or  Interested  Individuals  or  or- 
ganizations. 
Attest: 

Howard    R.    Catton, 

Governor. 
Bert  W,  Barker, 

Secretary. 


AIGIU 

With  a  14.5  percent  Increase  in  paycheck 
touiLs  for  the  first  five  months,  compared 
with  tlie  s;txne  period  la-^t  year. 

With  an  increase  of  $9  54  in  average  weekly 
paychecks  for  ffi.ctory  workers. 

The  nation  s  May  income  was  $47.3  billion, 
an  eight  percent  increase  over  a  year  ago; 
and  tlie  five-month  total  of  nearly  $233  bil- 
lion is  also  up  8  pxTcent. 

The  niivgazine  reported  that  HawaU  per- 
sonal Income  amouTitod  to  »184.7  million  In 
April.  $199.9  million  in  May,  and  $934  mil- 
lion for  the  first  five  montlis.  an  Increase  of 
$118  3  million  over  the  same  i>eriod  last  year. 


Hawaii  Leads  Nation  in  Personal  Income 
Gains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OT    RAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause personal  Income  Is  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic indexes  used  to  measure  the  vlttil- 
Ity  of  our  Nation's  economy,  I  should 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Business  'Week  magazine's  re- 
cent measure  of  personal  Income. 

The  magazine's  index  of  personal  In- 
come for  the  month  of  May  showed  that 
Hawaii  has  enjoyed  the  biggest  percent- 
age gain  In  personal  Income  for  the  en- 
tire coimtry — a  whopping  19.1  percent. 
Hawaii  also  leads  the  Nation  In  personal 
Income  gain  for  the  first  5  months  of 
this  year. 

News  of  Hawaii's  phenomenal  per- 
sonal income  gains  as  measured  by  Busi- 
ness 'Week  magazine  appeared  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  August  9,  1966. 
I  now  submit  the  article  for  Inclusion 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

Isles'  Personal  Income  Up  Fastest  in 
Nation  in  Mat 

Hawaii  personal  income  Jtimped  19.1  per- 
cent In  May — the  biggest  gain  In  the  nation. 

Business  Week's  Measure  of  Personal  In- 
come also  shows  Hawaii  leading  the  country: 


Forest  Service  Cuti  Operating  Coit« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OP    CALTTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man In  a  July  20  letter  to  President 
Johnson  reviewed  the  results  of  the  joint 
review  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
management  practices  and  manpower 
utilization  of  Agriculture's  largest  operat- 
ing agency,  the  Forest  Service. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  in  which  the 
Forest  Service  completed  action  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  joint  manage- 
ment review  program — and  the  resultant 
savings  in  dollars  as  a  i>art  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cost  reduction  program — again 
demonstrates  the  excellency  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  President's  letter  of  August  10  to 
Secretary  Freeman  is  a  high  commenda- 
tion for  both  the  Secretary  and  the 
Forest  Service. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  submit 
this  exchange  of  correspondence  In  the 
Record. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  stated  on  many 
occasions  that  I  place  a  high  value  on  the 
self-survey  as  a  management  Improvement 
technique.  Because  of  my  longstanding  con- 
viction In  tills  regard,  I  welcomed  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  It  planned  to  conduct  a  series  of  Joint 
reviews  of  management  practices  and  man- 
power utilization  throughout  Government. 

The  first  of  these  rertews  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  completed  in  July 
of  1964.  It  was  conducted  by  a  topflight 
Bureau  of  the  Budget-Clvtl  Service  Commls- 
Blon-USDA  team.  It  Involved  a  top  to  bot- 
tom search  for  Improvement  In  each  of  three 
Une  agencies  of  the  Dejjartment;  namely,  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  review  team  touched  all  major 
program  and  administrative  areas  in  these 
three  agencies.  Savings  are  still  being  real- 
ized. I  have  included  these  in  periodic  re- 
ports to  you  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

This  Initial  experience  convinced  us  of  the 
value  of  the  ^oinf  review  approach.  I  was 
prompted,  therefore,  to  request  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  Join  with  us  In  a  second  reriew,  this 
time  In  our  largest  operating  agency,  the 
Forest  Service.  This  review  was  completed  In 
July  1965. 

The  Poreet  Service  has  national  leadership 
for  forestry  and  forestry  conservation  edu- 
cation.   Its  programs  have  a  major  Influence 
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In  enhancing  and  protecting  natural  beauty 
on  th«  approximately  cxne-thlrd  of  this  na- 
tion^ area  that  la  forest  land.  The  Forest 
SmtIc*  study  waa  timely  in  view  of  your 
emphasis  on  conservation  and  natural  beauty, 
aa  well  aa  management  efficiency.  As  a  re- 
mit, tha  Servlc«  la  In  a  stronger  position 
to  respond  to  new  challenges  and  to  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  a  better  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

Forest  Service  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  wao 
Illustrated  when  Chief  Ed  CUff  presented  a 
plan  for  action  to  m«  at  the  same  time  the 
Surrey  Team  gave  me  its  p>rellmlnary  recom.- 
mendations.  When  I  approved  this  plan  he 
Immediately  set  tight  deadlines  and  assigned 
his  top  peoplel  to  the  tast 

In  the  first  few  months  after  my  approval 
the  Forest  Service  completed  action  on  about 
half  of  the  49  recommendations.  The  rest  are 
nearly  complete  except  for  a  few  requiring 
longer  range  considerations.  I  believe  that 
you  would  be  Interested  in  Itnowing  about 
some  of  ths  more  far-reaching  and  progres- 
slvs  recommendations: 

Strengthen  cooperative  forestry  programs 
applied  to  State  and  private  lands.  This 
major  program  activity  assists  the  States  to 
protect  forests  from  wildfire  and  pests,  pro- 
duce and  distribute  seedlings,  and  help  j>ri- 
vate  landowners  practice  good  forest  land 
management.  It  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  public  benefits  that  result  when  the 
concept  of  creative  Federalism  Is  appliecL  As 
k  result  of  the  Management  Review,  regional 
leadership  now  flows  from  two  new  area  ofBces 
established  to  serve  the  33  States  in  the  East 
and  the  South.  These  States  contain  the 
bulk  of  the  private  forest  ownerships  in  the 
country.  This  substantial  new  emp^sls  and 
capability  waa  possible  within  the  present 
budget  through  other  reorganizations  and 
providing  support  services  from  existing 
tinlta. 

Consolidate  regional  headquarters  oEBces. 
Two  major  regional  ofllcea  were  closed — one 
for  National  Forest  administration  and  one 
for  Research — with  savings  of  $768,000  in  an- 
nual recurrent  costs  and  $579,000  In  nonre- 
current costs. 

Develop  a  "size  of  Ranger  District"  policy 
for  optlmiun  efficiency  and  program  accom- 
plishment. The  Forest  Service  has  assigned 
a  top  team  of  program  officials  and  its  Oper- 
ations Research  group  to  this  project.  It  Is 
doing  original  research  in  developing  an  ana- 
lytical basis  and  methodology  for  determining 
unit  size  that  will  result  in  the  best  manage- 
ment and  service  to  the  public  at  lowest  coat. 
With  over  800  Ranger  Districts  and  186  mil- 
lion acres  of  National  Forests  and  National 
Grasslands,  the  potential  for  program  Im- 
provement and  better  public  service  is  con- 
siderable. The  principles  and  experience 
gained  from  this  work  should  be  valuable  to 
other  agencies  of  Government. 

Stimulate  maximum  uss  of  concession- 
aires, contractors,  and  cooperative  agres- 
menti  In  meeting  public  demands  for  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  om  the  National 
Forest  System.  Current  use  of  these  public 
lands  for  recreational  purposes  approximates 
150  million  visits  per  year.  Encouragement 
of  private  Investment  to  provide  services  and 
facilities  through  special  use  permits  offers 
great  opportunities  for  savings  and  Increased 
aerrioe  to  the  public.  Development  of  heavily 
used  mtiltl-mlllion  dollar  winter  sports  areas 
Is  one  example.  We  exp>ect  the  present  pri- 
vate Investment  of  $100  million  to  be  doubled 
tn  10  years. 

Streamline  accounting  systems.  A  recom- 
mendation tor  simplified  procedures  is  esti- 
mated to  save  over  a  million  dollars  annually 
and  proTlde;  .  .  .  only  the  data  necessary  for 
managemsnt  and  budgetary  purposes;  .  .  . 
standards  of  accuracy  for  data  consistent 
with  thslr  management  values;  ,  .  .  timely 
data  required  at  each  level  of  management 
oommsnaujmts  with  its  reqwnslbllltles. 

Ths  recommended  system  Is  already  In  use 
In  one  Segloo.    It  wlU  be  extended  Servloe- 


wide  promptly  upon  completion  of  the  pilot 
application. 

Coiisoliclate  irregular  ownersliip  pattern 
and  complete  bovindary  surveys.  There  are 
alx>ut  281.000  miles  of  National  Forest  bound- 
ary lines.  Coasolidation  will  reduce  coete  of 
loc.itmg  .ind  maintaining  boundanes.  Tres- 
pass problems  and  adminlstralive  travel  will 
l>e  rtxluced  and  management  improved  in 
other  wavs.  Estimates  indicate  that  an  ade- 
quately linanccd  progriim  of  land  exchange 
would  result  in  a  4-to-l  benefit-cost  ratio. 
The  potential  cost  avoidance  over  time  could 
be  as  much  as  $200,000,000. 

Increise  Federal  road  construction  on  Na- 
tional Forests  in  lieu  of  timber  purchaser 
construction.  Benefits  from  road  construc- 
tion with  appropriated  funds  Inclu.'ie  higher 
unit  returns  in  timber  sold:  reduced  limber 
losses  from  (ire.  insects,  and  disease:  reduced 
administrative  costs;  greater  public  access; 
a  stnir.cer  limber  industry;  and  increased 
receipt;  ri''.  irned  to  tlie  States  for  schools 
and  r'iicis.  This  is  a  further  e.xample  of 
cre^U**  FedcrnV.sm  in  action. 

are  reporting  savings  from  these  studies 
cvi.-reXti^  as  part  of  our  C-ost  Reduction  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  rejxjrt  thcfc  ac- 
oompilslunents  in  some  detail  aa  further 
evidence  of  the  seriousness  with  which  we 
are  pursuing  your  directives  to  cut  costs  and 
Improve  management. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Orville  L.  FRF:EM.^^f. 
[The  President.  The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  20,  1966] 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  appreciate  your  re- 
port on  the  steps  that  have  been  t,\ken  and 
are  under  way  to  improve  the  management 
and  the  effectivenes.^  of  the  peveml  vital 
programs  administered  by  tlie  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Historically,  the  Forest  Service  has  been 
an  outstanding  leader  in  management.  Tlte 
further  nctioas  set  forth  in  your  letter  indi- 
cate clearly  that  the  Forest  Service  and  you 
intend  to  do  everythine  possible  to  maintain 
thl.s  well-e.irned  reputation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  broad 
range  of  the  management  actions  in  the 
Forest  Service.  These  include:  improved  co- 
operation with  State  and  private  f.^restry 
programs:  strergtiiening  of  field  organiza- 
tions; grer'.tcr  ti5'e  of  private  investment  and 
initiative  in  meeting  public  nccd.^.  and  im- 
proved fin.ancial  management.  These  are 
several  of  the  major  management  objectives 
on  which  I  place  particular  Importance  and 
the  ones  I  expect  all  agencies  to  aclileve. 

Mr.  Secretiuy.  I  wish  to  commend  you  for 
the  support  you  have  given  to  the  Joint 
Management  Rovlpw  Prfitrram.  As  yo\i  know, 
I  have  encotirased  all  departments  and 
agencies  to  take  advantage  r>f  this  program. 
One  of  the  surest  ways  of  achieving  and 
maintaining  excellence  ta  by  self-evalua- 
tion, criticism,  and  improvement.  Again, 
let  me  coni.n-.er.d  y.;u  and  the  Forest  Service 
for  bo'h  your  approach  and  Improved  man- 
agement and  for  the  excellent  results  you 
are  achieving. 

Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B    Johnson. 
I  Honorable  OrvUle  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,   Washington,  DC.   20250] 


Big  Jim  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30,  1966 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.     Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  our  friend,  the  Hon- 


orable James  A.  Farley  made  a  round- 
the-world  tour.  It  was  heartwamiing 
to  note  the  reception  that  this  great 
American  received  in  places  as  far  away 
as  New  Zealand.  We  here  all  know  Jim 
Farley;  so  It  is  indeed  pleasing  to  see 
that  our  esteem  for  this  man  is  shared 
the  world  over.  Two  newspaper  articles, 
one  from  the  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Zealandia  and  the  other  from  the  Well- 
ington E\'cning  Post,  vividly  described 
the  reception  Jim  Farley  received  in  New 
Zealand. 

Under     the     permission     heretofore 

granted  me  by  unaimous  consent  of  the 

House  I  include  these  newspaper  articles: 

[From  the  Wellington  (New  Zealand) 

Evening  Post.  June  17,  1966] 

LECENT).^RY  Americ.\n,  78,  Alert,  Healtht 

Big  Jim  F^ley  seems  ageless,  though  he 
admits  to  78  years.  Even  In  this  distant 
country,  the  name  of  this  political  cam- 
paigner and  former  Postmaster-General  of 
the  United  States  has  in  the  past  generation 
almost  become  a  legend. 

In  Wellington  today  he  opined  that  he  was 
one  of  the  very  few  men  alive  who  had  taken 
part  in  11  consecutive  national  party  con- 
ventions. That  would  account  for  a  span  of 
44  years.  He  is  visiting  here  on  tielialf  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation. 

For  many  years  Big  Jim  Farley  was  a  domi- 
nant figure  both  before  and  after  the  two 
elections  for  which  he  was  campaign  leader 
for  the  successful  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
He  relinquished  that  task  when  he  differed 
from  his  President  on  the  question  of  run- 
ning for  a  third  term. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Postmaster- 
General  is  the  fifth-ranking  Cabinet  Minister. 

"In  my  time  the  U.S.  Post  Office  nearly 
balanced  the  budget  a  couple  of  times,  but 
the  department  traditionally  loses  money." 
he  said. 

MOST   BY    Ant 

He  added  consolingly  that  he  did  not  think 
the  people  really  expected  any  more  than  the 
Post  Olilce  could  pay  and  they  seemed  con- 
tent at  that  as  long  as  they  got  service.  (In 
the  United  States  the  Poet  Office  does  not 
conduct  telegraph  and  telephone  services  as 
in  New  Zealand.) 

Most  maU  used  to  be  carried  by  rail  in 
his  time  around  30  years  ago.  he  said.  Nearly 
all  major  movement  of  mall  now  was  by  air 
and  then  by  bus  from  airjxjrt  points. 

Not  unexpectedly,  James  A.  Farley  made  an 
lmpressi,6rt.  as  Postmaster-General  that  has 
lasted  to  the  extent  that  he  is  still  Invited 
every  year  to  the  postmaster's  annual 
convention. 

But  sadly,  a  new  generation  of  postmen  do 
not  seem  to  know  him  all  that  well.  He 
admits  that  letters  addressed  "Big  Jim"  or 
"Mr.  Democrat"  or  Just  plain  "Jim."  get  to 
his  515  Madison  Avenue  address  pretty  regu- 
larly, other  letters  go  astray  simply  iSecause 
of  a  wrong  numbc  on  the  envelope. 

Mr.  Farley  is  an  exceptionally  alert  78.  As 
chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corpora- 
tion he  does  a  great  deal  of  travelling.  This 
time  he  has  with  him  a  grandson,  Brian 
Hickey,  who  will  be  16  in  August.  Brian 
is  his  working  secretary  for  the  trip. 

TWENTY-THREE    CITIES 

Many  a  man  in  Mr.  Farley's  position  would 
have  left  the  details  to  his  secretary  but  It 
was  no  trouble  to  Big  Jim  to  reel  ofl^  the  se- 
quence of  cities  on  this  totir — 23  stopovers 
by  the  time  he  gets  back  to  New  York  on 
Jiily  22— and  even  the  length  of  time  he  is 
spending  in  each. 

Just  one  little  thing  seemed  to  worry  him: 
Whether  this  was  his  fifth  or  his  sixth  visit 
to  New  Zealand.  No  doubt  he  wlU  check 
that  before  long,  to  assure  himself  that  he's 
not  "slipping." 
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His  health  Is  certainly  not.  He  walks  as 
straight  as  a  guardsman  and  radiates  mature 
fitness.  He  keeps  his  weight  at  at)out  205  lb, 
never  smokes  or  drinks  anything  stronger 
than  his  company's  world-wide  products,      - 

THREE    ACES 

Affirming  that  age  is  a  state  of  mind,  "Big 
Jim"  Farley  said  in  Wellington  today  that 
there  were  three  ages  of  man:  youth,  middle 
age  and  the  "dont  you  look  well!"  age.  "I'm 
moving  in  that  last  age,"  he  confe.sscd— at  78 
.^s  a  veteran  politician,  he  concludes  that 
"a  good  politician  can  do  more  good  for  his 
people  and  his  country  than  anyone  else— 
and  a  bad  ixililician  can  do  more  harm  than 
anyone  else." 

JFrom    the   Auckland    (New   Zealand)    Zea- 
landia, June  30,  1966J 
Onc-e    America's     Best     K.n-own     C.^tuomc: 
"Big    Ji.M"    Fap.let    Gets    First    Ken.nedt 
Aw.^r.D 

AtTKLAN-n  — The  Hon.  James  A.  Farley, 
America's  best-known  lay  Catholic  before  the 
rise  of  the  Kennedys,  called  briefly  at  the 
main  centers  in  New  Zealand  on  a  Pacific- 
wide  business  trip  and  remembered  easUy 
details  of  people  .and  places  of  his  last  visit 
some  six  years  ago. 

A  spry  78  with  a  phenomenal  memory  he 
recalls  the  first  names  of  thousands  of 
acquaintances  and  can  describe  dozeiis  of 
biuldings  and  places  he  has  visited  and  been 
associated  with  during  a  very  bu.sy  life. 

He  s.ays  this  Is  no  trtck,  neither  has  he 
trained  his  memory  particularly— it  Ls  just 
something  he  has  been  blessed  with  He 
remembered  the  first  names  of  Auckland  busi- 
ness men  he  met  on  his  earlier  visit  (he  Is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Corporation)  and  accurately  de- 
scribed a  house  he  visited  only  once. 

"Big  Jim,"  as  he  is  affectionately  known 
by  millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  Is  an 
Irish-American  Catholic  Democrat  and  was, 
for  many  years,  a  dominant  figure  on  the 
U.S.  political  scene.  He  has  h.ad  audiences 
wth  three  Popes  and  claims  friendship 
with  bishops  and  cirdinals  all  over  the  world 
He  was  chosen  by  President  Kennedy  to 
accompany  Lyndon  Johnson  to  Rome  for  the 
Requiem  Mass  for  Pope  John  a  few  days 
after  his  death. 

A  committee  of  four  prominent  Americans 
made  the  Journey  for  this  Mass.  Big  Jim 
met  Pope  John  three  or  fotir  times  during 
his  life-time  and  also  had  some  15  to  20 
audiences  with  Pope  Puis  XH  whom  he  knew 
well.  He  first  met  Pope  Paul  when,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  the  future  Pope  travelled 
south  to  bless  a  new  bottling  plant  Mr 
Farley's  firm  was  establishing  in  Italy. 

This  year  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernian* 
has  chosen  Big  Jim  Farley  as  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  newly  constituted  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Award  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice. He  has  been  asked  to  be  present  In 
Chicago  in  August  of  this  ve.or  for  the  pres- 
entation to  be  made. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  Is  the 
oldest  Irish-CathoUc  organization  In  the 
United  States  and  was  founded  when  the 
Irish  people  came  to  New  York  and  Boston 
In  the  1850's.  Mr,  Farley  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Order  for  many  years. 

He  Is  very  proud  "and  very  sentimental" 
about  his  Irish  background.  His  grandfather 
came  to  America  In  1840  from  County  Meath 
and  Big  Jim  has  been  back  to  Ireland  many 
times  to  the  area  from  which  his  forebears 
came.  He  was  the  second  of  five  boy»  in 
his  famUy  and  his  father  waa  a  schooner 
captain  sailing  bricks  down  the  Hudson  River 
to  New  York  City. 

Just  before  Jim  turned  10  his  father  went 
out  one  day  to  harness  a  horse  to  go  to  » 
Vf^^I^^^^^*'  ^'*"«  wheeled  suddenly  and 
kicked  Captain  Parley  In  the  chest— he  died 
that  night. 


True  to  a  promise  to  his  mother  Jim 
Parley  has  never  touched  a  drop  of  alcoholic 
liquor,  neither  does  he  smoke.  To  quote  an 
article  In  the  Rome  Daily  American:  "One 
senses  that  it  Is  a  source  of  never-ending 
wonder  to  Jim  that  men  will  drink  whisky 
when  a  bottle  of  you-know-what  Is  immedi- 
ately at  hand." 

Big  Jim's  success  In  politics  began  when  lie 
decided  he  wanted  to  be  Town  Clerk  in  the 
staunchly  Republican  town  of  Grassy  Point 
It  was  unheard  of  for  a  Democrat  'to  scci; 
office  .  .  .  but  Big  Jim  was  elected 

He  held  prominent  places  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party— chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, chiurnian  of  the  St.itc  G>mmutec 
Past  Master  General  of  the  U.S  .  (  hence  the 
Hon.  in  his  title)  and  he  man.igcd  both  of 
President  Roosevelt's  Presidential  campiugns 
as  well. 

After  his  retirement  from  cabinet  in  1940— 
he  didn't  believe  in  third  terms  for  presi- 
dents—he interested  himself  in  commerce 
and  particularly  Coca-Cola.  He  w.xs  ap- 
pointed Honorary  Post  Master  General  of  the 
New  York  World  Fair  in  1965. 

Mr.  Parley  has  tliree  children— his  son  is 
President  of  the  Central  State  Bank  New 
York,  and  both  his  daughters  are  married  — 
and   10  grandchildren. 

One  of  his  grandsons,  16-yerir-old  BrI.an 
Hickey,  accompanied  him  on  his  recent  trip 
as  secretary  and  his  grandfather  was  de- 
lighted with  the  way  in  which  he  was  dis- 
charging his  duties— and  eating  the  food  he 
was  offered  on  the  way  I 

Big  Jim  Parley  lives  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel  In  New  York  and  he  w.as  re- 
turning home  via  Australia,  Singapore 
Bangkok,  Malaysia,  Hong  Kong,  Formosa 
Tokyo,  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco. 


High-Voltage  Intertiei  Obviate  Need  for 
Grand  Canyon  Dams'  Peaking  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  1. 1966 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
Issue  of  Business  Week  magazine  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  high  voltage  direct  current— 
HVDC — transmission  of  electricity  with 
equipment  produced  by  the  General 
Swedish  Electric  Co. 

HVDC  Is  being  used  In  the  Pacific  In- 
tertie  system  which,  by  1969,  ■rIU  convey 
electric  energy  from  generators  on  the 
Columbia  River  to  Los  Angeles  856  miles 
away.  As  the  article  points  out,  the 
Pacific  Intertle  system  will  be  the  first 
new  commercial  method  of  transmitting 
electric  power  In  the  United  States  since 
the  days  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  George 
Westinghouse. 

Widespread  use  of  HVDC  throughout 
the  world  Is  reportedly  In  prospect  in  the 
near  future. 

The  HVDC  system's  capacity  for  carry- 
ing electricity  economically  over  long  dis- 
tances has  an  Important  bearing  on  an 
Issue  currently  before  Congress:  the  pro- 
posal to  build  two  destructive  power  dams 
In  the  Grand  Canyon,  chiefly  to  sell 
peaking  power  at  a  relatively  high  rate 
for  the  next  50  to  75  years. 
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As  proponents  of  the  dams  admit 
neither  the  Haulapai— formerly  Bridge 
Canyon— nor  the  Marble  Canyon  Dam  is 
needed  for  the  diversion  of  Colorado 
River  water  into  parched  Arizona. 

The  dams  are  being  urged  upon  Con- 
gress a.s  the  means  of  paying,  through  the 
sale  of  peaking  power,  a  small  portion  of 
the  probable  huge  costs  of  the  unstudied 
unauthorized  scheme  to  Import  water 
from  the  Columbia  River  Basin  or  else- 
where into  the  Southwest. 

Surely  it  would  be  better  to  await  the 
results  of  a  national  water  study  before 
committing  ourselves  to  a  form  of  fi- 
nancing of  siieculative  interregional 
water  transfers,  especially  when  the  pro- 
posed method  of  financing  carries  with  it 
very  high  intangible  costs. 

But  proponents  of  the  dams  attempt  to 
buttress  their  argument  with  the  claim 
that  the  dams  are  necessary  to  provide 
peaking  power  for  the  Southwest. 

In  fact,  although  the  dams  could  serve 
such  a  function,  they  obviously  are  not 
needed  for  that  purpose.  The  Southwest 
will  be  able  to  import  some  peaking 
power  throuph  the  Pacific  intertie  sys- 
tem. Ev-en  more  Impoitant  are  other 
potential  applications  of  the  HVDC  tech- 
nology. The  Business  Week  article  re- 
ports tliat — 

Big  cities  need  increasingly  v.ast  amounts 
of  iK)wer.  and  (General  Swedi.sh  Electric  Co. 
engineering  chief.  Dr.  Uno)  L,amm  believes 
tliat  HVDC  can  deliver  electricity  most  eco- 
nomically. .  .  .  Ahead,  says  Lamm,  is  the 
need  to  utilize  all  power  fully— steam,  nu- 
clear, and  hydro— by  running  their  facilities 
at  full  tilt,  24  hours  a  day.  HVDC  poiccr 
could  then  be  expressed  across  contments  as 
the  daily  power  peak  progresses  across  time 
~ones.  At  night,  when  little  electricity  is 
used.  DC  could  be  used  to  pump  water 
into  storage  areas  for  use  during  the  day  in 
hydroelectric  generation,  making  billions  of 
kilowatts  available  for  peak  periods.  DC 
could  also  be  used  to  level  the  seasonal  peak 
differences  between  such  regions  as  the 
Northern  and  Southern  U.S.  (Empha.-iis 
added.) 

Use  of  HVDC  intertles  Is,  of  course 
only  one  of  the  possible  alternative 
means  of  satisfying  the  peak  power  needs 
of  the  Southwest  without  damming  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

For  Instance,  the  pumped  storage  sys- 
tem mentioned  above  and  currently  used 
by  St.  Louis  could  provide  added  peak- 
ing power.  Other  hydroelectric  facili- 
ties on  the  Colorado  River,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  not  now  being  used  for 
peaking  power,  could  be  turned  to  that 
use. 

Thus,  leaving  the  Grand  Canyon  un- 
marred  makes  sense  economically  and 
technically  as  well  as  esthetically  and 
culturally. 

I  include  hereafter  the  article  from 
Business  Week: 

Sweden's     ASEA    Jolts    ELECTRicrrv's     Ftr- 
TT-RE^ — Led  bt  Ccrt  R.  Nicolin,  the  Com- 
pany   Has    Paved    thk    Wat    to    Cheaper, 
More     Reliable     Powek     roR     Expanding 
World  Needs:   The  Pacitic  Intertie  Sys- 
tem Is  Its  Biggest  Job  to  Date 
The    Pacific    Intertie    System    is    a    $150- 
million    superhighway    of    energy— a    power 
line  stretching  856  miles  from  generators  on 
the  Columbia  River  In  Oregon  to  Los  An- 
geles.    When  It  begins  operaUng  in  1969,  It 
will  be  the  first  new  commercial  method  of 
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transmitting  electric  power  in  the  US  since 
the  days  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  George 
Westlnghouse. 

The  eqtiipment  that  will  make  Intertle 
possible,  however.  Is  not  from  the  shops  of 
General  Electric  Co.  and  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  the  industrial  descendants  of  the 
pioneers.  Rather,  the  84  direct  current  con- 
version units  that  do  the  Job  will  be.ir  the 
nameplate  ASEA. 

The  Initials  stand  for  .Mlm.inn.i  Sveiiska 
Elektrlska  Aktlebolaget — literally  General 
Swedish  Electric  Co.  But  there  is  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  American  GE.  ASE.\  Is  on 
the  Pacific  scene  because  It  has  been  the 
only  company  able  to  develop  a  way  o£  rec- 
tifying direct  current  at  the  searingly  high 
voltages  needed  to  make  a  system  like  In- 
tertle work. 

Cost   break 

Intertle  la  different  from  any  other  big 
power  line  ever  built:  Instead  of  three  high 
voltage  alternating  current  cables  on  Its 
towers,  It  win  carry  Its  800.000  volts  of  DC 
over  a  simpler  two-cable  hookup  that  Is 
one-third  cheaper  to  build  than  conventional 
transmission  lines  (page  821 . 

The  trick  la  In  the  rectifier  stations  at 
either  end  of  the  line.  Each  contains  banks 
of  42  mercury  arc  valves.  These  will  change 
the  AC  power  generated  In  hydro  stations 
along  tbe  Columbia  River  into  high  voltage 
DC  (HVDC)  for  transmission,  then  recon- 
vert It  to  AC  at  Loa  Angeles  for  step-down 
to  the  lower  voltages  necessary  for  distribu- 
tion. 

I.    HUGE    POTENTML 

For  ASEA,  and  for  Curt  R.  Nlcolln,  its  45- 
year-old  managing  director,  winning  the  In- 
tertle contract  was  the  result  of  a  major 
engineering  achievement  and  the  fruit  of 
almost  40  yeara  of  HVDC  research.  ASEA 
built  Ita  first  system  \islng  HVDC — between 
the  Swedish  mainland  and  the  Island  of  Got- 
land, 60  mi.  away — in  1954. 

The  commercial  payoff,  however,  will  be 
worth  the  Investment,  says  Dr.  Uno  Lamxn. 
ASEA  engineering  chief.  Power  specialists 
think  the  Intertle  will  open  the  door  to  simi- 
lar projects  In  the  VS.,  Canada.  Europe,  and 
poeaibly  China.  Big  cities  need  increasingly 
vast  amounts  of  power,  and  Lamm  believes 
that  HVDC  can  deliver  the  electricity  most 
econcmilcally. 

New  York  City  could  tap  potential  hydro 
Bources  aa  far  away  as  Labrador.  Under 
study  are  projects  to  harness  the  Nelson 
River  In  northern  Manitoba  to  bring  power 
more  than  000  mi.  to  Winnipeg,  and  a  700- 
ml.  line  to  Montreal  from  the  Brlnco  project 
at  Churchill  Palis  in  Labrador.  Remote  coal, 
oil,  or  gas  fields  could  be  used  as  energy 
sources  for  on-the-spot  power  stations 
Digging  under 

Closer  at  hand  la  the  use  of  HVDC  under- 
ground cable  for  bringing  power  to  cities, 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for  spexmlng  such 
highly  populated  suburbs  as  New  Yorks 
Westchester  County  with  overhead  lines. 

DC  needs  only  one  cable,  so  it's  lees  ex- 
pensive than  AC  underground  lines,  less 
proua  to  corrosion  and  short  circuits,  easier 
to  control.  The  first  such  link — 51  ml. 
long — la  being  built  Into  the  heart  of  London. 
This  la  a  »23-mllllon  project  using  DC  valves 
made  by  ASEA  licensee  English  Electric. 

Ahead,  says  Lamm.  Is  the  need  to  utilize 
all  power  fully — steam,  nuclear,  and  hydro— 
by  running  their  facilities  at  full  tilt.  24 
hours  a  day.  HVDC  power  could  then  be 
expressed  across  continents  as  the  dally 
power  peak  progresses  across  time  zones. 

At  night,  when  little  electricity  is  used.  DC 
could  be  used  to  pump  water  into  storage 
areas  for  use  during  the  day  In  hydroelectric 
generation,  making  billions  of  kilowatts  avail- 
able for  peak  period.  DC  could  also  be  used 
to  level  the  seasonal  peak  differences  between 
•uch  regions  as  the  Northern  and  Southern 
U.S. 
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ASEA  always  has  grown  around  major  de- 
velopments In  electrical  power.  It  was 
founded  in  1883  to  make  the  first  successful 
three-phivse  system  for  AC  trun.smlssion — 
now  used  universally.  An  ASEA  engineer 
invented  the  three-phase  AC  commutator 
motor  in  1910. 

The  company  also  btillt  the  first  4<X).00O- 
volta  power  network  (in  1952) .  And  last  fall 
It  completed  a  737,000-volt  AC  line  in  Can;ula. 
hi^he.^t  power  line  voltage  in  the  free  world. 
Indeed.  L,'ar.m  foresees  even  higher  voltages, 
."^mce  they  make  pcesible  cheaper  transm.s- 
sion.  "Even  1  2-mlllion  volts,  is  well  within 
the  reach  of  HVDC."  ho  says. 
Products 

From  the  beginning  ASEA  has  been  one 
of  the  "Wallenberg  group"  of  companies, 
controlled  by  the  f.unous  banker-industrial- 
ist family.  It  now  consists  of  the  parent 
company — with  about  45  percent  of  overall 
sales — and  a  dozen  major  sut>sldiaries  oper- 
ating as  the  ASEA  Group.  With  some  18 
plants  and  35.000  employees,  it  is  the  third 
largest  manufacturer  in  Sweden.  And  it  has 
plants  in  seven  foreign  countries,  sales  oiSces 
in  70  nations. 

The  company  has  often  been  compared  to 
General  Electric.  But  while  CE  has  diver- 
sified. ASEA  has  steadfastly  concentrated  on 
capital  goods.  Some  25  percent  of  sales 
comes  from  electrical  transmi.';sic)n  equip- 
ment. Locomotive*;,  turbines,  electric  fur- 
na/ces,  industrial  diamondiS.  fuel  cells,  and 
nuclear  power  plant*,  among  other  things, 
make  up  the  rest  But  no  single  Line  ac- 
counts for  more  than  15  percent  of  sales, 
emphasizing  ASEA's  coiicentxation  on  equip- 
ment to  move  and  handle  electricity. 
Troubleshootirr 

It's  difficult  to  pinpoint  how  the  Wallen- 
bergs run  their  companies  So  long  as  re- 
sults are  satisfactory,  they  seem  to  keep 
hands  off.  When  things  lag,  they  put  in 
young,  smart  managers. 

Nlcolin.  a  mechanic!!.!  engineer,  Is  paid 
about  $100  000  a  year  to  boss  ASEA.  Tliis 
makes  him  one  of  the  highest  paid  execu- 
tives in  Sweden. 

He  won  attention  while  heading  the  Stal 
Turbine   Co    team   that  developed  Sweden"s 
first  Jet  engine  and  commercial  g.Ts  turbine. 
Stal  Is  a  Wallenberg  affiliate. 
On  the  job 

NicoUn  canie  to  ASEA  In  1961  and  was 
given  the  Job  of  reorganising  the  company 
while  cutting  down  on  staff  anc.  workers. 
ASEA  had  a  reputation  for  turning  out  first 
rate  technical  products,  but  was  organiza- 
tionally top  heavy,  and  had  aging  and  stodgy 
management. 

A  study  of  comp.iny  organization,  product 
lines,  planning,  methods,  and  cost  controi  by 
Stanford  Research  Institute  aided  Nlcolin. 
but  he  Is  credited  with  carrying  it  out  suc- 
cessfully. The  comfxiny  was  reorganized 
Into  four  main  divisions — production,  design 
and  development,  sales,  finance  and  org.i- 
nii'ation — plus  10  prc'duct  groups. 
DetoxiT 

Nlcolin  had  barely  started  at  ASEA  when 
the  Wallenbergs  shifted  him  to  Scandinavian 
Airlines  to  cure  a  financial  crisis  precipitated 
by  overstafflng  and  the  delivery  of  new  Jets. 
The  Job  v/as  completed  within  nine  months, 
and  Nlcolin  returned  to  ASEA  with  a  repu- 
tation OS  a  tough  managing  direct'  r. 

rn    PRESSING  HARD 

The  toughness  has  paid  off.  Nlcolin  has 
pushed  exports  to  between  35  percent  and 
40  percent  of  sales  in  the  past  five  years, 
and  Is  credited  with  a  42  percent  sales  in- 
crease over-all.  Also,  sales  per  employee 
have  almost  doubled,  although  employment 
has  stayed  at  about  35.000.  And  orders  foe 
1966  are  up  15  percent  over  1965  thus  far  this 
year. 


Still,  there  are  many  problems  to  lick. 
both  inside  and  outside  the  factories.  Sales 
to  Eastern  bloc  countries  and  underdevel- 
oped nations  are  held  bock  by  lack  of  funds 
for  long-term  financing,  and  government 
policies  that  limit  credit  aid  for  such  sales. 

Sweden's  manufacturing  labor  cost  Ls  the 
highest  In  Europe;  ASEA  electricians  and 
machinists  get  nearly  HOO  a  week.  plu.s 
fringes  The  shortage  of  labor  hinders  ex- 
pansion, and  so  dcx^s  the  housing  shortage, 
which  maltes  It  difficult  to  transfer  workers. 

Thus,  though  ASEA  ranks  about  seventh  in 
its  field  worldwide.  Its  sales  only  crossed 
$450-million  last  year.  Some  ASEA  products 
are  being  priced  out  of  world  rruirlcc!^,  and 
competition  has  held  down  the  prices  of 
others.  ASEA  margins  have  declined  slipht- 
ly.  Profits  for  1966  will  probably  be  slightly 
lower  than  for  1965. 

Striking  back 

Nicolin's  reaction  has  been  to  push  for 
higher  productivity  by  using  numerically 
controlled  machine  tools.  ASE.\  now  h.^-s 
$8-million  of  this  equipment.  75  percent  of 
It  American  made.  The  Investment  repre- 
sents half  of  all  the  N/C  tools  In  Sweden. 

Says  Nlcolln :  "Today  our  competition  Ls  the 
Germans.  Tomorrow  It  will  be  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Japan  .  .  .  We  must  Increase  pro- 
ductivity. Our  output  per  man  hour  is 
greater  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  btit 
American  output  Is  still  greater." 

He  has  also  been  using  computers  In  engi- 
neering and  administration.  ASEA  got  a 
large  GE  625  computer  last  year:  It  has  al- 
ready helped  with  nuclear  plant  calculations. 
and  to  standardize  transformer  designs  for 
faster,  more  efficient  manufacturing,  will 
next  be  applied  to  production  and  Inventory 
control. 

Per  Llndberg,  deputy  managing  director 
for  finance  and  administration,  says  ASEA's 
target  Is  to  increase  Inventory  turnover  50 
percent  In  two  to  three  years,  double  the 
rate  In  five  years. 

Research 

Nlcolln  also  likes  research  to  pay  it.s  way; 
he  stresses  work  on  specific  products  and 
applications,  rather  than  broad,  basic  re- 
search. To  this  end,  he  has  moved  young 
engineers  with  business  sense  Into  top  Jobs. 

ASEA's  high-voltage  laboratory  and  plant 
at  Ludvlka  Is  contlntUng  to  work  on  HVDC 
problems,  pressing  further  with  development 
of  cheaper  semiconductor  rectifiers  to  replace 
the  costly  and  complex  mercury  arc  valvea 
used  In  Intertle.  And  ASEA's  central  lab  In 
Vasteras,  about  75-ml.  northwest  of  Stock- 
holm, is  similarly  oriented. 

ASEA  spyends  about  *12-mlUlon  a  year  on 
research,  a  like  amount  on  engineering.  Says 
Dr.  Olle  Llndstrom,  head  of  the  Vasteras  lab: 
'"My  business  is  to  see  that  we  do  profitable 
R&D."  Nlcolln  supports  the  effort  with  a 
10  percent  yearly  increase  in  development 
funds. 

Looking  ahead 

Nicolin's  truflsp  cards  In  his  push  for  sliU 
more  world  trade  He  In  the  high  quality,  high 
value  products  his  labs  are  working  on.  P^- 
sults  and  payout  are  expected  soon  for  a 
variety  of  products  such  as  big  fuel  cells, 
lasers,  industrial  control  systems,  power 
reactors,   and   HVDC. 

The  company  Is  also  looking  for  more  li- 
censees. Joint  manufacturing  ventures,  and 
acquisitions  abroad.  Last  year,  it  acquired 
companies  in  Brazil  and  Germany.  And  now 
It  plans  to  build  a  trarusformer  and  motor 
factory  in  Australia. 

The  Intertle  order,  and  the  business  that 
ahoiild  follow,  represent  an  Important  leg  up 
for  exports,  ASEA  will  supply  $50-mllllon  in 
DO  valves  and  other  equipment  for  Intertle, 
and  so  far,  the  company  has  sold  an  addi- 
tional »60-mllllon  of  HVDC  gear  at  eight 
other  Installations  arotmd  the  world. 
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CtTTTiNG  Costs  by  M:.aking  AC,  DC 
The  economics  of  HVDC  power  transmis- 
sion are  as  simple  as  tlie  A-frame  towers  that 
•will  carry  800,000-voIt  DC  along  the  Pacific 
Intertle  System.  AC  towers  for  500.000-volt 
current  need  three  conductors  and  heavy 
insulators:  they  require  steel  work  weighing 
alx)ut  15  tons.  DC  towers  to  carry  half  again 
as  much  power  at  800.000  volts  will  use  two 
conductors,  need  half  the  crossarm  length 
and  weigh  only  about  10  tons. 

At  some  point— about  400  ml.  to  500  ml., 
says  ASEA's  engineering  chief  Dr.  Uno 
Uimm — savings  in  tower  construction  and 
cable  equ.\l  the  cost  of  the  two  rectifier  sta- 
tions needed  for  AC-DC  conversion. 

CONTROL 

Tliere  are  other  advantages  to  long- 
distance DC  lines  besides  tower  construction 
Kists.  DC  is  much  better  beliaved  than  AC. 
It's  a  steady,  one-way  streran  that  doesn't 
change  direction  60  Unies  a  second.  Thus, 
DC  lines  have  a  higher  average  power  carry- 
ing capacity  than  AC  lines.  In  addition, 
control  and  synchronization  problems  are 
fewer,  and  power  surges  and  network  load 
imbalance— the  sort  of  things  that  caused 
the  Northeast  "blackout"  last  fall— are  less 
likely. 

LIMITS 

DC  Unes  have  to  run  point-to-point  with 
no  intermediate  Junctions,  so  thev  can't  sup- 
ply cities  along  the  route.  However.  Lamm 
says  ASEA  has  developed  ways  to  tap  off 
power  so  future  DC  lines  could  be  used  in 
networks. 

ASEA's  merctiry  arc  rectifier  valves  are  the 
first  commercial  means  of  changing  AC  to 
DC  at  super  voltages.  Each  valve  is  a  series 
of  electrodes  encased  in  a  6-ft.  high  sealed 
porcelain  tube  that  contains  an  atmosphere 
of  ionized  mecury  in  a  high  vaccum.  Cur- 
rent can  arc  only  one  way  through  the  tube 
so  the  valve  acts  as  an  automatic  switch 
routing  the  v.-u-ying  alternating  cm-rent  so 
that  it  flows  in  only  one  direction— as  DC 

Valves  require  high  precision,  absolutely 
pure  materials,  and  clean-room  assembly 
conditions.  The  slightest  leak  will  destroy 
the  vacuum;  the  tiniest  impurity  may  cause 
a  short  circuit.  "Half  the  success  of  HVDC 
IS  in  the  theory."  says  Lamm,  "the  other  half 
is  in  the  manufacturing." 

NOT   ALONK 

Others  have  tried  to  achieve  such  results 
GE  worked  on  HVDC  test  lines  and  converter, 
during  the  1930s  and  19408  but  dropped  the 
project  without  commercial  success  Now 
GE  Is  a  partner  with  ASEA  on  Intertle  sup- 
plying about  »50-mllllon  of  AC  and  station 
equipment.  GE  also  hold  a  license  to  make 
valves  in  the  U.S..  but  so  far  hasn't  done  so 

Westlnghouse,  like  GE  and  ASEA,  Is  work- 
ing on  conversion  with  a  solid  state  device 
called  a  thyristor.  -nils  h.as  been  used  at 
lower  voltages  to  change  AC  to  DC  for  elec- 
tric locomotives.  The  company  sees  a  po- 
tentlal  market  of  $50-milllon  a  year  In  the 
1970s.  And  High  Voltage  Engineering  Corp 
of  Burlington.  Mass.,  whose  equipment  pro- 
duces millions  of  volte  for  laboratory  use  is 
seeking  utility  applications. 
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under  the  Civil  Semce  Retirement  Act 
comparable  to  those  pro\1ded  by  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  to  con-ect  an 
inequity  under  the  former  act.  As  the 
present  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  is 
now  written,  a  student  receiving  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  faces  loss  of  benefits  if  the 
nonschool  Interval  between  school  years 
is  greater  than  4  months. 

I  have  recently  had  a  case  in  my  own 
district  where  this  provision  caused  an 
unnecessary  hardship  for  the  receiver  of 
an  annuity.  The  subject  attends  an  ac- 
credited college  where  the  vacation  pe- 
riod is  less  than  2  weeks  longer  than  4 
months,  and  thus  had  to  enroU  in  sum- 
mer school  In  order  to  qualify  for  bene- 
fits. 

This  Is  particularly  unfortunate  since 
this  type  of  vacation  arrangement  was 
designed  specifically  for  the  puipose  of 
giving  students  the  opportunity  to  earn 
some  money  for  their  education  during 
the  summer.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  a  student  attending  the  same  college 
and  receiving  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  subject  to  the  same 
length  vacation  does  not  face  any  loss 
of  annuity.  ^ 

The  reason  Is  that  the  Social  Security 
Act  has  been  interpreted  to  the  effect 
that  attendance  any  time  during  a 
particular  month  is  considered  attend- 
ance for  the  whole  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  patently  un- 
fair for  the  provisions  of  one  act  to  cau.se 
hardship  and  discrimination  against  a 
student,  wliile  In  another  act  such  pro- 
visions do  not  exist.  Also  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  did 
not  anticipate  this  Inequity,  nor  was  Its 
Intent  to  deny  survivor  benefits  to  stu- 
dents subject  to  nonschool  periods  long- 
er than  4  months,  when  such  periods  are 
part  of  the  normal  school  calendar. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  must  be  consistent  in  such  matters. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  discrimi- 
nate In  one  act,  while  such  discrimina- 
tion is  waived  In  another.  "We  must  be 
fair  and  just  In  both  Instances.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  Introducing 
my  bill  to  dorrect  this  inequity  In  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  with  re 
spect  to  sunlvor  armultles  of  students 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23. 1966 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
of  survivor  annuities  to  certain  students 


The  Future  of  Suburban  Schools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  31,  1966 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  schools  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  have  long 
enjoyed  a  national  reputation,  and  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Education 
Harold  Howe  m,  the  former  superin- 
tendent of  schools  In  Scarsdale.  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  this  ex- 
cellence. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am  Insert- 
ing in  the  Record  two  statements  from 
the  Scarsdale  Inquirer  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
W.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Scarsdale 
Board  of  EducaUon.  and  Dr.  Donald  G 
Emery,  superintendent  of  the  Scarsdale 


schools,  dealing  with  the  future  of  sub- 
urban schools  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members? 
(From  the  Scarsdale  (N.Y.)  Inquirer  Aug  ^S 
1966]  "  ' 

Eorc^TiNc  From  Strength 
(By  Dr  Kenneth  W.  Thompson.  President, 
Scarsdale  Board  of  Education) 
Constructive  criticism  of  men  and  Institu- 
tions more  often  than  not  leads  to  progress 
in  free  societies.  Pew  policies  or  programs 
are  unquaimedly  pood.  Therefore  It  Is  a 
necessary  condition  of  a  democratic  order 
that  the  spotlight  of  Intelligent  scaitlny  and 
debate  be  focu.sed  on  underlying  structures 
and  detailed  practices. 

Education  as  pftrt  of  an  open  society  is  no 
exception.  Throughout  Scarsdale's  history 
those  responsible  for  the  destiny  of  Its  school' 
system  have  never  hesitated  to  engage  in 
self -cxiunlnat ion  and  review.  Because  ours 
is  a  public  system,  educators  and  citizens  are 
destined  to  participate  In  an  ongoing  audit 
of  broad  outlines  and  major  trends  The 
stakes  of  good  education  are  too  high  to 
warrant  Indifference. 

Tlie  community's  chosen  representatives 
on  it£  Board  of  EducaUon  are  engaged  in  this 
t.ask  on  a  more  or  less  continuous  basis 
Ihey  assume  the  responsibility  of  weighing 
the  facts  and  calling  on  appointed  profes- 
sional leaders  and  consultants  to  supplv 
wide-ranging  Information  and  guidance 
Experienced  teachers  have  always  been  a 
respected  source  of  knowledge  and  are  be- 
corning  increasingly  engaged^  The  overall 
task  is  complex  and  demanding,  it  leads  to 
formulations  that  frequently  are  In  conflict 
The  process  of  shaping  policy  and  arriving 
at  decisions  seldom  goes  along  with  a  life  of 
repose.  Tliose  whose  antennae  are  attuned 
to  differences  can  almost  always  find  them 
The  first  signs  of  division  are  grist  for  their 
mnis.  No  realistic  person  would  deny  that 
differences  about  facte  and  approach  arc  of 
course  part  of  the  story. 

This  should  never  obscure  the  f.act  that 
the  main  business  of  educaUon  goes  on  from 
day  to  day  with  broad  underlying  unitv.and 
encouraging  success.  The  strength  of  the 
Scarsdale  schools  like  every  worthy  institu- 
tion Is  the  result  of  decades  of  effort  not  a 
few  months'  debate.  The  community  has 
given  Ite  support  not  grudgingly  but  from 
deep  commitment.  The  public  has  not 
shrunk  from  educaUonal  budgets  that  have 
mounted  to  more  than  $7  mUllon.  Our  .id- 
mlnlstrators  tell  us  that  recent  improve- 
mente  in  the  salary  schedule  approved  this 
past  spring  facilitated  recruiting  of  the  best 
candidates  among  prospective  new  teach- 
!'^\w^'"*  salaries  ranging  from  te.OOO  to 
*14.000,  Scarsdale  can  now  point  to  a  sched- 
ule ranking  with  the  best  not  only  in  West- 
chester County  but  in  the  country  The 
supporters  of  educaUon  in  Scarsdaje  have 
inade  this  possible. 

The  heart  of  education,  however.  Involves 
not   dollars    and    cents    but   what   happens 
between  the  teacher  and  the  student.    If  Uie 
will  or  capacity  of  one  or  the  other  is  lacking 
a  treasurehouse  of  equipment  and  facUltlM 
Will   not    compensate.      No    community    has 
shou-n  a  greater  willingness  to  recognize  and 
reward  outstanding  teachers.    Indeed,  voices 
are  raised,  periodically,  calling  for  new  and 
more    imaginative    ways    of    fostering    and 
IdenUfylng  excellence.     A  Citizen's  Commit- 
tee made  up  of  teachers,  admlnl£U-ators  and 
citizens  haj  over  the  past  year  explored  new 
routes  to  further  professional  development 
Administrators,  teachers  and  vUlage  leaders 
share  a  common   Interest  both  in  the  Im- 
provement   of    instruction    and    In    paying 
tribute  to  master  teachers.     The  challenge 
of  discovering  sound  and  well-tested  ways  of 
demonsU^Ung    Scarsdale's    commitment    to 
excellence  shotild  be  matched  by  the  high 
talent  and  InteUlgence  within  and  outside 
the  schools.    In  the  long  run.  the  community 
having  made  a  wholehearted  commitment 
expects  aU  those  who  participate  in  educa^ 
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tlon  to  press  for-Aard  fearlessly  seeking  out 
axeas  of  Improvement  Including  self-Lmprove- 
ment.  The  fact  that  there  Ls  no  single  route 
to  superior  teaching  csin  never  excuse  teach- 
ers or  educational  leaders  for  falling  to  assign 
first  priority  to  this  objective.  It  must  be 
pursued  no  less  oontlnuoujly  and  relentlessly 
In  Scarsdale  than.  say.  at  Harvard. 

Fortunately,  the  state  of  enterprUe  la 
sound.  Pioneering  Sc.irsd.ile's  educatiOKal 
enterprise  Is  sound  Pioneering  work  Is  ^ey- 
ing on  In  various  disciplines.  The  science 
program  has  acquired  momentum  and 
courses  are  being  knit  together  across  three 
Instructional  levels.  Tnidltional  fields  of 
study  such  as  American  History  are  being 
reesanUned  In  the  hope  of  discovering  and 
testing  new  concepts  .u^.d  org-.in;zing  themes. 
Approximately  40  new  teachers  augment  the 
staff  with  impressive  quaJificaUons  and  new 
experiences.  And  not  least  In  Importance, 
outstanding  new  leaders  will  assume  key 
poets  In  the  administration  as  principal  of 
the  Pox  Meadow  School,  director  of  personnel, 
administrative  director  of  plant  and  superin- 
tendent of  building  and  grounds.  Consolida- 
tion erf  two  neighboring  school  districts  has 
been  acoompllstaed  and  a  common  Board  of 
Education  has  a  full  year's  experience  behind 
It.  These  factors  and  many  others  enable 
Scarsdale  parents  and  students  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  a  new  school  year  with  a  sense 
of  oonfldence  and  pride. 

(Prom  the  Scarsdale  InqiUrer,  Aug   25.  1966] 

Thk  Scbukban   School  District 

(By  Dr.  Donald  G.  Emery,  superintendent  of 

Scarsdale  Schools) 

In  this  decade  many  Improvements  in  edu- 
cation are  expected  of  the  urban  and  disad- 
vantaged area  schools.  The  Elementivry  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  the  Congress 
has  established  a  flow  of  money  to  aid  the 
declared  needs  of  students  in  impoverished 
and  slum  areas.  The  avenues  of  Federal  aid 
are  making  possible  also  more  forms  of  as- 
sistance to  children  In  non-public  schools  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity ;»ovlded  there.  But  what  of  the  schools 
In  tb«  affluent  suburb?  Have  they  so 
reached  a  level  erf  excellence  that  mainte- 
nance of  present  pro-ams  is  their  main 
challenge?  Suburban  schools  have  for  many 
yean  poaseased  features  at  Instruction,  staff. 
and  Bcblevement  which  are  currently  set  out 
as  goals  for  many  urban  center  schools.  Can 
we  safely  assume  that  maintaining  the  pres- 
ent program  Is  the  main  challenge?  Subur- 
ban schools  historically  have  pointed  the  way 
In  establishing  features  of  excellence.  Can 
suburban  schools  continue  to  be  beacons  In 
the  decade  ahead  or  wUl  they  dim  to  lees 
significance  as  urban  center  schools  respond 
to  and  Improve  under  massive  infusions  of 
financial  and  human  resources?  The  an- 
swer Uee  largely  with  the  suburban  school 
leadership,  staffs,  and  the  communities  of 
these  schools. 

The  challenge  for  the  suburban  school 
today  is  to  recognize  and  meet  the  needs  of 
Its  student  .population  as  imaginatively  and 
as  industriously  as  will  be  the  case  In  urban 
center  schools. 

Historically,  suburban  schools  should  have 
looked  good  by  comparison  to  ail  others.  Re- 
ceiving students  with  median  IQ.'s  of  120  to 
125;  using  staffs  with  60  to  80  per  cent  with 
a  Masters  Degree;  paying  average  salaries 
which  tended  to  attract  teachers  with  ability. 
imagination,  and  initiative;  and  being  sup- 
ported by  communities  willing  to  provide  per 
pupU  educational  costs  of  two  and  ttiree 
times  those  of  many  other  schools  should 
bave  resulted  in  a  superior  educational 
achievement.  And  It  did.  TTie  question  now 
Is  whether  this  same  combination  of  ele- 
m.ents  in  suburban  districts  can  discern  new 
and  appropriate  goals  for  education  and 
achieve  a  new  degree  of  excellence  which  by 
comparison  to  less  favored  districts  will  be 
as  recognized  as  the  differences  of  bygone 
days. 


The  historic  comparative  excellence  which 
Buburbim  schools  have  possessed  is  Itself  a 
restraint  on  fresh  and  vigorous  thlnlUng 
about  further  Impravoiiients  wiUch  are  in- 
cumbent today  on  ail  school  sUxffs.  Rather 
than  being  restnaued,  a  poeture  of  confi- 
dence and  adveniure  is  in  order.  What 
schix)!  di.s;Tlct  is  better  equipped  to  meet  the 
chailen-^e  of  new  excellence  for  a  new  era 
than  the  favored  suburban  district?  Our 
oniy  d.mgcr  is  that  we  may  think  too  mod- 
estly, be  overly  cautious,  or  fail  to  aspire  to 
the  stature  which  is  possible  for  us.  We 
must  not  only  hold  school  In  1966-67.  but 
we  niust  pursue  as  a  staff  the  clarification  of 
wh.ti  it  is  we  can  become  and  do  for  students 
at  our  best. 

A  responsible  stafT  and  Board  of  Education 
such  as  ours  have  always  been  concerned 
about  steady  improvement  in  the  educatioul 
p!oer;im.  While  a  steady  concern  must  con- 
tinue we  must  also  seek  areas  for  dramatic 
improvement  In  the  program.  We  must 
weigh  areas  of  omission  In  the  pn^gram. 
We  must  judge  time  and  balance  among  ele- 
ments of  tiie  progr.un.  We  mu.'.t  consider 
promising  changes  in  content.  methf>d.  and 
evaluaiion. 

Our  mathematics  program  has  undergone 
substantial  chant;e  In  the  Isist  five  years. 
Our  science  progr.un  Is  in  the  process  of  sub- 
stantial change.  Our  soci.J  studies  program 
Is  a  prinnry  c,Lnciid.'i.te  for  respprais.J.  Our 
langtiage  arts  and  readuig  programs  continue 
under  study.  Modern  languages  continue  to 
Increase  Ln  popu!;iriiy  and  utility  with  our 
students,  and  new  apprc>aches  are_  tried.  The 
method  of  schedulina:.  grouping  students. 
and  using  teaching  aids  Ls  steadily  exiunined 
and  is  the  subject  of  experlmentiitlon.  Dur- 
ing 1965-66  a  m.ij'>r  effort  went  into  a  design 
to  incorpor.i-te  all  staff  directly  into  a  per- 
sistent and  aggressive  plan  to  carry  out  pro- 
gram appntis.vJ  and  improvement  Major 
and  continuing  core  conunittees  will  operate 
this  year  in  ail  major  stibject  fields. 

We  are  never  free  from  slgnlflcjuit  ques- 
tions or  challenges.  Do  we  really  introduce 
and  orient  students  to  Asiatic  and  African 
history  and  culture?  Have  we  as  a  school 
assumed  a  loglcil  and  appropriate  role  In 
sex  education?  Do  we  take  a  practical  ad- 
vantage of  the  abundance  of  cultural  and 
artistic  events  in  our  area?  Do  we  use  the 
resources  of  the  many  unique  re.=;idents  of 
this  conamunity?  How  oan  a  practical  pro- 
gram of  Lntercultural  awareness  for  all  stu- 
dents be  established'' 

If  we  can  agree  on  sl^rnificant  qtiestions 
and  promising  solutions,  can  we  fit  the  solu- 
tions into  Jae  existing  patterns  of  student 
and  teacher  time?  What  elements  of  present 
content  can  be  pruned  In  the  immediate 
future?  What  time  for  the  teacher  oan  be 
saved  and  help  for  the  student  be  created  by 
using  technological  aids?  How  can  teachers 
be  retrained  for  new  facets  of  new  programs 
either  locally  or  In  special  cooperative  pro- 
grams? How  can  we  create  the  time  to  raise 
the  question.? — and  answer  them,' 

Scarsdale  has  been  a  dLtitinguished  district 
historically.  It  should  continue  to  be.  If  we 
can  maintain  the  best  of  the  old  and  ag- 
gressively analj-ze  new  need.-i  and  create  new 
progran-s.  we  will  also  be  known  as  a  dis- 
tinguished school  district  in  the  iiust  third 
of  this  centurv 


ticcs  which  builds  up  to  explosion.^  hi 
big  city  slums.  Some  officials  say  there 
Ls  no  solution  to  the  problems  which  all 
big  cities  now  face.  But  to  those  officials 
with  imagination  and  the  will  to  make 
the  effort,  the  achievements  this  summer 
In  our  National  Capital  of  President 
Johnson's  special  assistant.  Joseph  Cali- 
fano,  are  the  perfect  answer  to  those  wiio 
say  there  is  no  solution. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include,  as  proof  of  tliis,  a  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  editorial  of  August   26  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Can   Do 

Anything  Is  impossibie  If  there  l.s  no  cue 
with  the  will  and  wisdom  to  make  it  otlier- 
wise.  This  was  pointed  up  graphically  in 
this  newspaper  when  columnists  Rowland 
E\'ans  and  Robert  Novak  recently  report-ed 
how  one  of  President  Johnson's  assist^ant^s 
tackled  w^hat  was  supposed  to  be  lmpossil)le. 

The  coUminists  called  attention  Xa  tlie 
President's  Increasing  concern  over  Negro 
unrest  in  large  urban  areas.  They  cited 
especially  the  work  of  a  presidential  aide, 
Joseph  Califano,  head  of  a  team  delegated  to 
examine,  hopefully  to  soothe,  the  racial  trou- 
bles of  big  cities. 

Violence  was  smoldering  In  Washington 
because  Negro  children  weren't  permitted  to 
tiu-n  on  fire  hydrants  and  refresh  themselves 
during  a  blistering  heat  wave. 

Mr.  Califano  summoned  DiErtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia authorities  to  a  conference.  How 
come  the  kids  can't  play  In  the  water?  he 
asked.  The  reply:  This  would  consume  too 
much  water.  The  riposte:  How  much? 
They  didn't  know.  Then  they  fotuid  that 
the  drain  on  the  water  supply  would  be  al- 
most nil.    The  hydrants  were  turned  on. 

The  officials  later  were  asked  by  Mr.  Cali- 
fano to  provide  collapsible  swimming  pools 
at  convenient  locations  In  the  Negro  ghettos. 
Not  enough  llgeguards.  he  was  told.  Mr.  Cali- 
fano phoned  the  Red  Cross  and  was  as- 
sured that  a  non-swlmmcr  could  become  a 
lifeguard  in  a  month,  a  swimmer  In  a  week 
The  pools  were  ordered.  The  officials  re- 
turned to  thetr  biireatis  with  some  chagrin. 

Mr.  Oallfano's  aim  at  these  small  targets 
was  perfect  and  quite  possibly  may  have 
averted  an  explosion  of  huddled  citizens  Ig- 
nited by  a  merciless  sun.  Lives  may  have 
been  saved. 

His  direct,  immediate  solution  of  an  un- 
dramatlc,  but  potentially  lethal,  problem 
should  be  studied  by  thoughtfvU  leaders  in 
both  the  North  and  South.  It  Indicated 
what  can  be  done  when  nothing  can  be  done. 
In  Pittsburgh,  for  Instance,  a  Califano  might 
build  a  Bridge  to  Somewhere, 


Joseph  Califano:  "Can  Do" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PSNNSYLVnNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker   It  is 
the  sum  of  many  Irritations  and  injus- 


Increase  of  SBA  Loan  Ceiling*  Timely  in 
View  of  Tight  Credit  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesaay,  August  31,  1966 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  advised  that  Mr.  Bernard 
Boutin,  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  Is  armounclng 
incretises  In  the  loan  ceilings  of  direct 
SBA  loans  from  $50,000  to  $100,000— 
and  in  thf  immediate  bank  participation 
program  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

These  lean  limit  increases,  effective 
September   1,  are   in  line  with   recom- 
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mendations  developed  at  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  and  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Nation's  small  businessmen  and 
the  economy. 

Tliese  loan  limit  increases  are  timely 
in  view  of  the  tight  credit  situation  pre- 
vailincr. 

I  wanted  to  advise  the  Congress  of  this 
significant  action. 


Senator  Robertson  on  the  Virgina  Her 
itage — Enduring  Commentary  of  a  Vir 
ginia  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VntCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row—Thursday, September  1,  1966— the 
citizens  of  Elkton,  Va.,  who  have  dem- 
onstrated through  the  years  their  ap- 
preciation of,  and  reverence  for,  their 
Virf,Mnia  heritage,  will  mark  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  by  Gov.  Alexander 
Spotswood, 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
remarks  made  27  years  ago  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Robertson,  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  whose  work  here  will  be  remem- 
bered with  respect  and  regard  and  whose 
contributions  to  the  Nation  and  Virginia 
are  a  matter  of  record. 

I  ask  the  indugence  of  the  House  at 
this  time  to  recall  the  remarks  of  A. 
Willis  Robertson  on  that  occasion  of 
more  than  a  quarter-century  ago  be- 
cause of  their  continuing  validity  with 
respect  to  the  significance  of  private  In- 
itiative in  our  national  history,  and  the 
continuing  quest  for  world  peace. 

In  the  light  of  the  events  of  following 
years,  Senator  Robertson's  address  at 
Elkton,  Va.,  merits  reexamination  as  a 
perceptive  commentary  on  the  time  and 
as  a  forecast  of  developing  problems. 

As  it  Is  my  present  privilege  to  repre- 
sent the  congressional  disti-ict  which  in- 
cludes the  valley  of  Virginia,  an  area 
which  Is  home  to  Senator  Robertson,  as 
It  is  to  me.  and  which  he  represented 
with  dedication  and  distinction  in  this 
House  for  14  years  before  moving  to  the 
other  body,  I  am  happy  in  the  circum- 
stance of  this  observance  at  Elkton  to- 
morrow to  pay  tribute  to  the  public  sei-v- 
Ice  of  a  great  Virginian,  and  to  bring 
his  words  of  27  years  ago  to  the  notice 
of  the  House. 

Praise  the  Bridge  That  Carries  You   Over 

(Remarks    of    A.    Willis   Robertson    at    the 

dedicaHon  of  the  new  Highway  Bridge  over 

the  Shenandoah  River  at  Elkton,  Va    Mav 

20.  1939)  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  accept  the  gracious  invitation 
of  Elkton  friends  to  Join  with  them  today 
in  the  dedication  of  this  splendid  new  high- 
way bridge  over  the  Shenandoah  River— 
toown  to  the  Indians  as  the  Daughter  of  the 
Stars. 


I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  for  this  celebra- 
tion beciiuse  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  people  of  Elkton  who  in  all  of  my 
political  campaign*  have  been  so  kind  and 
generous  to  me.    I  realize  that  not  every  one 
in  this  section  of  Rockingham  has  agreed  one 
hundred  per  cent  either  vrtth  mv  political  or 
economic  views,  but  I  desire  on  this  occa.=;lon 
to   make   gratefiU   acknowledgement  of   the 
fiwil  that  you  have  given  me  credit  for  twmg 
frank   and   honest  with   you,   not  promising 
one  thing  and  doing  another,  and  have  given 
credit  for  the  sincerity  of  my  efforts  to  "draw 
the  Thing  ;is  he  see  It  for  the  God  of  Things 
;is  They  are."     At  the  conclusion  of  my  first 
political  contest  in  1915  when  I  was  success- 
ful in  a  hotly-contested,  three-cornered  fight 
for  the  State  Senate,   one  of  my  supporters 
s.Tid  to  me:    'Praise  the  bridge  "that  carries 
you  over,"     Ever  since  that  has  been  a  fixed 
prmciple  with  me,  in  keeping  with  which  I 
have  on  numerous  occasions,  publicly  ,xs  well 
as  privately,  expressed  my  appreciation  of  the 
support  that  has  been  given  me  in  Rocking- 
ham, moral  as  well  as  political. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  join  with  vou 
In  dediciiting  a  bridge  at  a  point  on  the  Shen- 
andoah  River  which   was   first  crossed  by  a. 
white  man  in  1716 — Governor  Spotswood  and 
his  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe.     The 
account  of  that  memorable  trip  has  ever  t)een 
for  me  a  fascinating  page  in  Virginia's  Co- 
lonial history,  and  more  especially  because  in 
the  Governors  exploring  party,  according  to 
Caruthers'  account,  was  one  of  my  ancestors, 
Dudley  Diggs,  as  well  as  William  Bvrd,  an- 
cestor of  our  distinguished  Junior  Senator. 
This  intrepid  band  set  out  in  August,  1716, 
from  Germanna  on  the  banks  of  the  Rapl- 
dan,     the     home    of     Governor    Spotswood, 
which  during  my  Ixjyhood  was  owned  by  my 
grandfather.    After  a  journey  of  three  weeks 
the  Governor  and  his  party  reached  the  top 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  a  point  now 
called    Swift    Run    Gap    from    whence    they 
viewed  for  the  first  time  the  panorama  of  this 
glorious  Valley.    So  enthused  were  they  over 
the  discovery  of  Ruch  a  rich  and  fertile  area 
Governor  Spotswood,  as  reixirted  by  one  his- 
torian, propo.'sed  a  series  of  toasts  in  honor 
of  the  King  and  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  after  each  toast  a  volley  was  fired. 

I  propose  today  a  toast  to  Henry  G.  Shir- 
ley, the  best  liighway  engineer  in  the  United 
States,  a  man  of  vision,  a  man  of  skill,  a  man 
of  indomitable  courage,  who  in  the  brief 
space  of  some  seventeen  years  has  lifted  Vir- 
ginia out  of  the  mud,  has  spanned  her  flow- 
ing streams,  has  buUt  for  the  Old  Dominion 
a  state  highway  system  the  equal  of  tliat  of 
any  other  State  of  the  Union  and  has  accom- 
plished tliose  results  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  But  be  It  remembered  that  chief 
credit  for  Virginia's  sound  fiscal  policies  is 
due  to  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd, 

After  firing  a  volley  In  honor  of  Mr.  Shir- 
ley,   I    would    propose   a    toast   in    honor    of 
Wade  Massie,  who  has  been  with  him  from 
the  start  in  this  great  undertaking,  to  Sena- 
tor East  and  to  each  and  every  other  member 
of   the  State  Highway  Commission  who  has 
contributed     his     share     to     this     splendid 
achievement.     Under   a   bill   passed   In    1916 
a  commi.ssion  was  appointed,  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  a  member,  to  lay  out  a 
State  highway  system.     That  was  the  first 
year  of  Federal  aid  to  State  highways,   the 
aid   being  limited   to  roads  designated  as  a 
part  of  a  SUate  highway  system.     No  Consti- 
tutional   authority    as    yet   has    been    found 
for  some  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
Congress  during  the  past  six  years,  but  the 
authority  for  appropriations  for  public  roads 
rests  upon  the  Constitutional  grant  to  the 
Congress   to  establish   post  offices  and  post 
roads,    as   well    as   the   additional   grant   to 
provide   for   the  national   defense.     The   re- 
port of  that  Conimlsslon  was  submitted  to 
and    adopted   by   the   General    Assembly   in 
1918.  setting  up  a  State  highway  system  of 
4,000    miles.     When    Mr,    Shirley    assumed 
office  on  July   1,   1922  we  had   in  our  State 
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highway  system  4,100  miles  of  n.ad  at  lea.st 
tliree-fourths  of  which  was  not  hard  sur- 
faced and  only  1,900  mUes  of  which  were 
being  maintained.  At  that  time  many 
streams  were  crossed  by  ferry  U  indeed  they 
could  be  crossed  at  all.  and  many  of  the 
bridges  were  one-way  bridges,  unsafe  for  a 
lo.'id  in  excess  of  5  tons. 

For  the  fiscal  ye.'u  ending  September  30. 
1923  the  total  money  available  for  all  high- 
way purposes  was  only  nine  million  dollars 
which  Included  $700,000  to  go  to  the  coun- 
ties as  State  aid  and  $1,690,000  under  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  sponsored  by  me  in 
1920  and  later  called  the  RoberUson  Act, 
allowing  the  S'uite  to  t)orrow  from  tlie  coun- 
ties money  on  certificates  of  indebtedness 
for  road  building.  It  is  of  Interest  to  me 
that  the  most  outstanding  project  built 
under  the  Robertson  Act  was  the  be.iutlful 
bridge  across  the  Rappahannock  River  at 
Tappnhannock  named  for  mv  good  friend 
and  Senate  Colleague,  the  Honorable  Tom 
Downing, 

In  that  day  the  "little  red  schoolhouse" 
was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  and  only 
the  faithful  few  attended  the  rural  church 
in  the  winter  months.  How  well  I  remember 
as  a  boy  of  only  ten  attending  a  country 
church  in  winter  to  hear  a  missionary  latelv 
returned  from  Africa.  Naturally  I  envisioned 
his  escape  from  lions  and  the  other  mlghtv 
beasts  of  the  forest  onlv  to  hear  him  open 
his  remarks  with  the  statement  that  he  had 
encountered  more  danger  in  traveling  twelve 
miles  to  reach  the  chiuch  than  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  five  years  In  Africa. 

Now  we  have  in  our  State  highway  prim.^ry 
system,  9,432  miles,  of  which  8.067  axe  hard 
surfaced.    Including    105   miles   of   four-lane 
road  and  bridtres  and  331  miles  of  three-lane 
road  and  bridges.     In  the  .secondary  system 
likewise   under    the   Slate   Highway' Depart- 
ment are  36.356  miles  of  which  4,535  are  hard 
surfaced.     In  the  primary  svstem   there  are 
1,789  bridges  over  20  feet  in  length,  many  cf 
which   are  splcridtd   examples   of  the  bri"d.'e 
builder's  art.  and   In   the  secondary  .^vsteir. 
4.111  over  20  feet  in  length.    For  the  current 
fiscal  year  funds  available  for  road  work  In 
Vircinia  are  estimated  at  approximat^-ly  »26  - 
000.000.     Good   roads,  churches  and  schools 
are  the  blessed  trinity  of  an  era  dedicated  to 
social     and     econonuc     advancement.     The 
modern  and  cfBclent  consolidated  school  fol- 
lowed and  did   not  precede  our  Stat*  road 
building  program.    Not  all  have  aereed  with 
Mr.   Slilrley's   policy  of  pressing   forward   to 
the  goal  of  a  highway  system  that  gave  prece- 
dent to  the  main  arteries  of  travel  and  de- 
signed to  move  an  ever-increasing  volume  of 
commercial  as  well  as  tourist  traffic  in  a  safe 
and  direct  manner,  but  I  dare  say  there  are 
but  few  in  Virginia  today  who  would   not 
gladly  unite  with  us  in  .saylngof  Mr  Shirley 
•Praise  the  bridge  that  carries  you  over." 

Contran-  to  general  impression  the  visit  of 
Governor  Sp^)tswood  to  this  section  of  Vir- 
ginia was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling and  developing  the  Shenandoah  VaUey 
but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  investi^a'lng 
the  feasibility  of  the  construction  of  a  .series 
of  forts  through  Western  Virginia,  which 
then  extended  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  for  protection  of  the  British 
colonies  from  the  French  and  Indians  H;(d 
Governor  Sjxn.swood  erected  a  bridge  at  this 
spot  across  the  Shenandoah  River  in  1716  it 
would  have  been  for  military  ptirposes  Or 
else  aft«r  he  became  the  Virginia  head  of  a 
private  company  holding  a  lease  to  operate 
post  offices  in  Virginia  it  might  have  been 
for  postal  purposes 

In  my  study  of  the  early  history  of  bridges 
I  find  that  they  were  built  primarily  for  the 
purposes  of  war  instead  of  for  the  more 
constructive  purposes  of  peace.  Every  school- 
boy is  familiar  with  the  remarkable  feat 
of  Xerxes  In  throwing  a  pontoon  bridge 
over  a  mile-long  across  the  Hellespont  In 
order  that  his  invading  army  might  reach 
Greece.      Every    schoolboy    has    thrilled    to 
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M^caulay's  account  of  Horatius  holding  the 
tar  end  of  Pons  SubUcius  while  the  consuls 
of  Rome  hewed  down  the  beams  of  the  bridge 
to  stave  oB  attack. 

"Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius. 
The  captain  of  the  gate; 
*To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  comet h  soon  or  late,  | 

And  how  can  man  die  bef.er  j 

Than  facing  fenrful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods?'  " 

From  the  days  of  the  cave  man  who  found 
a  tree  fallen  across  the  stream  and  used  11 
as  a  bridge,  until  the  decline  and  tall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  bridges  were  buiit  prun.irily 
for  the  use  of  Invading  armies.  Commerce 
moved  on  the  broad  bosom  of  stately  rivers: 
highways  and  bridges  were  built  for  the  iron 
heel  of  war  or  for  the  better  administration 
of  a  conquered  area.  In  the  days  of  the 
"glory  that  was  Rome"  the  area  being  ad- 
ministered by  that  one  city  w;is  approxi- 
mately that  o;  the  United  States  with  a  total 
population  of  about  130,000.000.  The  Rom- 
ans not  only  were  great  law-givers  but  were 
great  builders  of  highways  and  bridges  some 
of  which  still  stand  as  enduring  monuments 
to  Roman  skill  and  the  provision  of  Roman 
law  that  if  a  highway  engineer  did  a  poor 
Job  he  lost  his  head  as  well  as  his  Job. 

But  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
there  had  been  born  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea 
a  Bridge  Builder  of  a  new  and  d;f  eret.t  type; 
One  who  sought  to  te.ich  us  how  to  bridge 
the  rhajsm  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  to 
bridge  selfishnesE,  crtielty.  and  the  inhu- 
manity of  man  to  man,  to  bridge  blood- 
stained battle  fields  to  the  Lard  of  Pe-pctual 
Peace. 

Our  Ckslonial  ancestors  knew  how  to  build 
the  bridges  of  life.  Thom;LS  Jefferson  was 
probably  the  most  versatile  m.in  Virginia 
has  ever  produced  and  unquestionably  our 
greatest  philosopher  To  me  it  has  always 
been  a  significant  fact  that  Jefferson,  truly 
gfreat  in  many  fields  of  accomplishment, 
asked  to  be  remembered  by  posterity  for  Ju3t 
three  bridges  that  he  biiilt — tne  bridge  from 
servitude  to  the  freedom  of  the  body.  C3ie 
Declaration  of  Independence: -the  bridge  from 
the  darkness  of  a  benighted  Intellect  to  the 
broad  noonday  of  a  clear  and  radiant  mind. 
the  University  of  Virginia — capstone  to  a 
great  public  educational  system;  and  the 
bridge  from  the  tyranny  over  mans  soul  to 
freedom  of  heart  and  conscience,  the  statute 
for  religious  liberty  in  Virginia  And  what 
a  bridge  to  the  "Land  of  the  Free  and  the 
Home  of  the  Brave"  did  those  patriots  con- 
struct at  Philadelphia — the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States! 

I  aometlmes  fear  that  since  the  close  of  the 
World  War  our  bridge  building  has  been  too 
much  of  the  Steel  and  stone  variety.  I  will 
admit  that  we  can  truthfully  say; 

'"They  have  bullded  magnificent  bridges 
Where  the  nation's  highways  go; 
O'er  perllotis  mountain  ridges 
And  where  great  rivers  flow. 
And  wherever  a  link  was  needed  tjetween  the 

new  and  the  known 
They  have  left  their  marks  of  Progress, 
In  Iron  and  steel  and  stone. 

There  was  never  a  land  too  distant.  i 

Nor  ever  a  way  too  wide,  | 

But  some  man's  mind,  insistent. 
Reached  out  tp  the  other  side. 
Thej  cleared  the  way.  those  heroes,  for  the 

march  of  future  years 
The  march  was  Civilization — and  they  were 

lt«  pioneers." 

But  those  same  pioneers,  trained  In  the 
Oalvlnistlc  doctrine:  "Without  the  shedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remission",  built  each 
for  himself  the  bridge  of  hard  'work  and 
■elf-aacrifloe  to  the  far  shore  of  economic 
■ecurlty.    He  did  not  expect  nor  did  he  a«k 


the  Government  to  build  for  him  a  personal 
bridge  to  the  more  abundant  life.  Those 
pioneers  did  not  dedicate  their  glorious  hymn 
"Come  thou  fount  of  every  blessing,  tune  my 
heart  to  sing  thy  priise  "  to  the  dispensers 
of  Federal  bounties. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  Con'-;ress  has 
been  busily  engaged  in  the  building  of  eco- 
nomic bridges.  With  the  best  of  intentions 
we  have  fabricated  various  and  sundry  laws 
designed  to  Improve  tlie  economic  condition 
of  selected  groups.  But  we  should  frankly 
admit  that  if  the  practical  eSect  of  bridges 
of  that  lyix;  is  to  aiilft  the  haxdsliips  of  life 
from  the  backs  of  one  group  to  those  of  an- 
otlier  the  essential  quality  of  such  bridges 
Is  changed  in  degree  but  not  in  kind  from 
the  bridge?  of  the  Roman  Emperors  used  by 
Uieir  itrmies  to  bring  slaves  to  the  Palatine 
Hills  and  tribute  to  the  Roman  coffers.  Some 
of  the  old  Roman  Senators  living  in  palatial 
homes  on  the  outskirts  of  Rome  had  as  many 
as  20.000  slaves.  The  struggle  to  gain  power 
and  influence  for  the  purpose  of  .■sliiftinf;  the 
hiirdsl.ips  of  labor  to  the  backs  of  others  is 
as  old  as  the  hturian  race.  No  law  that  Con- 
gress can  pass  can  chan^'e  or  repeal  the  law 
laid  down  to  Adam  and  Eve  when  driven  from 
the  Garden  of  EMcn:  "In  the  sv^eat  of  thy  fare 
Shalt  tliou  eat  breiui.  "til  thou  return  unto 
the  ground."  If  we  eat  someone  must  Uibor. 
If  we  accaniulate  wealth  someone  rmiS^ork. 
There  is  no  bridge  back  to  tlae  Garden  of 
Eden  and  no  substitute  for  lalxir  in  tlie 
creation  of  wealth  and  a  higher  sUmdard  of 
living.  Yet  the  Congres.s  at  this  moment  is 
confronted  with  the  demand  that  we  extract 
by  means  of  a  2;.  Federal  Sales  Tax.  from 
those  who  are  labf-ni^g  and  producing,  the 
aggcregate  of  twelve  or  thirteen  billion  dollars 
per  ye.iT  in  addition  to  present  Federal  sales 
taxes  th.'it  produce  a  billion  dollars  annually 
and  the  sales  taxes  of  some  27  Slates.  This 
twelve  or  thirteen  billion  doll.^rs  of  addi- 
tional tax  money  is  to  be  distributed  to 
those  of  our  population  who  are  sl:<ty  years 
of  age  or  more  on  the  condition  that  they 
thereiifter  ce.'vse  from  gainful  emploj-ment, 
and  on  the  theory  that  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  l.s  one  and  the  E.\me  'wiih  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth.  T;»x  experts  estimate  that 
already  government  Is  lmp<«ing  on  the  work- 
ing man  concealed  taxes  that  consume  15  o 
of  his  cash  Income. 

A  I  have  previou.=;ly  indicated,  the  years 
Immediately  following  the  World  War  were 
devoted  to  the  building  of  prosperity 
bridges — a  grossly  materialistic  age.  Then 
came  the  big  depression,  since  which  time 
our  thoughts  have  been  centered  on  recov- 
ery, but  largely  a  recovery  of  material  thing?. 
Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  recovery  of 
moral  fiber  to  the  recovery  of  independence 
and  self-reliance,  to  recovery  of  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneers — the  spirit  of  tliose  who  dis- 
covered this  Valley  in  1716:  the  spirit  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  Pennsylv.inia  Germans  who 
shortly  thereafter  c^me  down  to  settle  and 
develop  it.  The  national  deficit  in  those 
qualities  of  heart  should  give  us  as  great 
concern  as  the  deficits  in  our  national 
budget. 

And  certainly  all  of  us  should  be  concerned 
over  our  Inability  to  build  a  bridge  to  peace. 
The  Prince  of  Peace  gave  us  the  plans  and 
specifications  nearly  2.000  years  ago.  but  no 
nation  has  ever  been  able  to  build  a  bridge 
that  will  carry  t;s  over  to  the  Liind  whore 
Perpetiwl  Peace  hath  spread  her  white 
wings.  We  fought  against  autocracy  with 
the  vain  hope  that  it  wutild  t>e  a  war  to  end 
wajs.  We  framed  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  Kellogg  Pact,  but  we  can't  praise  those 
bridges  because  thev  did  not  carry  tis  over. 
We  are  not  only  stiil  paying  for  the  World 
War  that  was  fought,  but,  as  Secretary  Hull 
recently  said,  "the  ■world  is  now  engaged  in 
paying  for  a  war  that  ha-s  not  been  fi.>ught," 
Until  the  threat  of  that  impending  struggle 
has  been  lifted  from  our  minds  and  hearts 
we  will  continue  to  have  billion  dollar  de- 


fense bills;  we  will  continue  to  have  sub- 
sidies for  agriculture  in  lieu  of  free  and  open 
foreign  markets  for  surplus  production;  we 
will  continue  to  have  relief  Jobs  of  Govern- 
ment-made work;  we  will  continue  to  have 
group  struggles  to  shift  the  hardships  of 
life  from  one  group  of  shoulders  to  those  of 
another. 

We  have  in  the  L'nited  States,  and  have 
had  for  many  years,  a  standard  of  living 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  country  in 
tlie  world.  The  poople  of  the  United  States 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  we  can  always 
have  a  standard  of  living  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  country  of  the  world,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  this  theory  is  sound.  Certainly. 
It  is  not  sound  if  any  considerable  pert  entage 
of  the  poptilatlon  is  looking  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  it.  "Go  West"  was  Horace 
Greeley's  advice  to  the  youn.g  men  of  his 
day,  but  we  h.ave  already  gone  west  and  no 
longer  Is  there  free  land  for  cither  the 
migrant  farm  labrnrer  or  tlie  city  worker  out 
of  a  Job.  The  development  of  ricli  coal 
fields,  the  discovery  of  rich  oil  wells  brougiit 
in  new  wealth,  but  In  the  future  we  cannot 
safely  depend  upon  tapping  new  and  hitherto 
undeveloped  natural  resources.  Farm  chem- 
istry may  discover  new  wealth  in  cornstalks 
and  other  farm  products  now  wasted,  or 
means  for  the  profitable  manvifacture  of  tex- 
tiles from  soy  beans  or  other  vegetable  crops, 
but  that  is  .speculative.  We  can  now  sit  by 
oiu-  own  fireside  and  hear  the  message  of 
Hitler  to  the  German  people  at  the  time  it 
Is  delivered.  And  by  the  same  token  we  can 
read  the  economic  effect  of  what  he  proposes 
to  do  on  the  ticker  tape  in  every  broker's 
office.  In  a  word,  the  whole  world  is  now  one 
economic  unit.  All  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
making  sacrifices  and  It  Is  not  clear  to  me 
how  we  can  avoid  making  sacrifices.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Napoleon  the  people  of 
France  made  sacrifices  for  the  dream  of 
Napoleon  to  bring  peace  to  Europe  tlirougli 
the  domination  of  all  Etiropean  countries 
by  the  French  armies.  But  Waterloo  proved 
the  fallacy  of  a  pteace  based  upon  the  sword. 
And  if  Mr.  Hitler  seeks  to  bring  peace  to 
Germany  In  the  same  manner  he  likewise 
'*-ill  meet  his  Waterloo.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
tliat  without  peace  there  can  be  no  satis- 
factory standard  of  living  cither  here  or 
abroad  and  to  achieve  peace  sacrifices  of 
some  type  must  be  made. 

When  we  find  a  way  to  build  the  bridge  of 
peace  tJiat  will  carry  us  over  we  will  have 
lifted  the  shadows  from  the  road  ahead  and 
can  say  in  the  dying  words  of  our  great 
Stonewall  JaclLson:  "Let  us  cross  over  the 
river  and  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees." 


Who  Is  Leading  in  Space  Race? — It's  Not 
Easy  To  Tell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30. 1966 

Ml-.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Sheldon,  In  the  August  7 
Seattle  Times,  reviewed  the  progress  of 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union's 
space  program.  He  brings  liito  clear 
focus  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
prominent  space  powers  in  the  world  to- 
day. 

With  the  need  of  the  United  States  to 
make  early  decisions  on  their  future 
space  activity,  Dr,  Sheldon's  article 
points  up  one  of  our  strongest  reasons 
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for  the  United  States  to  assure  itself  that 
It  will  not  be  second  in  space.  The 
article  follows: 

Who  Is  Leading  in  Space  Race?  It's  Not  East 
To  Tell 
(By  Dr.  Charles  S.  Sheldon) 
Tlie  United  States'  space  program  is  best 
pursued  in  terms  of  its  many  benefits  to  otir 
progress.   Independent  of   competition  from 
the  Soviet  Union.     Realistically,   of  course, 
Soviet  space    progress   is   of  concern   to   us. 
both  because  of  Its  image  to  the  world  and 
Its  potential  miliutry  tlireat;    but  it  should 
not  unduly  influence  our  decisions  and  gCKils. 
By  one  recent  count,  the  United  States  had 
sent  over  375  payloads  to  orbit,  while  the  So- 
viet   Union    had    Launched    180.     But    each 
ye^M-,   the  Soviets  have  held  a  definite  lead 
in  weight  of  total  payload  dc.ipltc  the  step-up 
in  our  own  activity.    Both  nations  have  made 
similar  progress  in  reducing  the  number  of 
failures  as  e-xperience  and  skill  have  grown. 
Who  is  aliead  in  the  race  for  space?     There 
Is  no  simple  answer  to  this  question,  because 
the  race  hits  many  p.arts,  and  priorities  In  the 
two  nations  have  been  difXerent. 

Tlie  United  States  has  a  more  consistent 
record  of  discovery  and  publication  of  results. 
The  Soviet  effort  to  fly  immanned  probes 
to  the  moon  and  planets  is  larger  than  our 
own  in  numbers  and  weights  of  spacecraft. 
After  a  long  succession  of  failures,  the  Rus- 
sians landed  Luna  9,  returning  pictures  from 
the  surface.  We  first  had  trouble  with  our 
Ranger  craft,  but  finally  produced  over  17,000 
useful  pictures. 

Our  soft  landing  Surveyor  delivered  spec- 
tacular photos  of  the  lunar  surface.  Six- 
teen Sovet  planeUary  attempts  at  Mars  and 
Venus  have  failed  to  return  any  information 
about  these  planets.  Our  more  modest  fotir 
attempts  gave  tis  Venus  temperatures  in  one 
case,  and  Mars  pictures  in  another. 

We  may  now  go  several  years  without  fresh 
attempts,  but  the  Soviet  Union  consistently 
has  tried  launchings  at  every  periodic  op- 
portunity, so  that  the  possibility  remains 
for  the  Ru,ssians  to  achieve  notable  successes, 
once  their  equipment  functions  as  intended! 
The  United  States  has  all  the  significant 
fir,=ta  with  its  excellent  weather,  communica- 
tions, navigation,  and  other  applied  satel- 
lites, all  of  which  bring  a  direct  dividend  to 
the  public.  Soviet  efforts  In  these  regards 
have  been  belated,  but  show  signs  of  chang- 
ing toward  similar  applications. 

It  Is  harder  to  make  a  detailed  comparison 
of  relative  military  efforts  In  space.  We  have 
pledged  to  put  no  weapons  into  orbit. 

Although  the  Soviet  UiUon  does  not  ad- 
vertise its  military  space  operations,  they  are 
proportionately  as  great  as  our  own,  and 
probably  consistent  with  their  matching 
pledge  not  to  orbit  weapons.  They  fly  many 
heavy  payloads  which  are  recalled  after  a 
few  days  of  circling  in  low  earth  orbit.  For- 
mer Premier  Khrushchev  admitted  his  gov- 
ernment takes  photographs  of  our  military 
bases  from  space. 

Eight  years  of  space  flight  have  gained 
acceptance  for  the  doctrine  that  all  nations 
may  utilize  space  freely  eo  long  as  they  do 
no  harm  to  the  countries  beneath.  This  la 
akin  to  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  Soviet  Union  won  the  early  records 
for  manned  space  flight  with  the  large  Vostak 
and  Voskhod  spacecraft.  More  recently  we 
can  be  proud  of  our  aemlnl  craft,  which 
have  established  new  records  for  endurance 
maneuver,  rendezvous,  and  docking.  Neither 
country,  to  date,  has  lost  any  astronauts  la 
space  flight. 

UntU  recently,  the  Soviet  Union  held  % 
consistent  edg«  over  ua  with  Its  abUMr  to 
launch  heavy  payloads.  Now  the  not  la 
closer,  since  our  Saturn  and  Tltaji  m.  ▼•- 


hides  have  begun  to  fly.     But  the  Russians 
also  have  a  new.  much  larger  rocket. 

Are  the  Russians  racing  us  to  the  mcxMi, 
and  who  will  get  there  first?  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  U.S.S.R,  is  working  hard 
to  achieve  space  leadership,  but  there  are 
still  uncertainties  about  the  lunar  race. 
Much  evidence  in  actions  and  Soviet  pre- 
dictions suggest  they  are  trving  to  be  the 
first  to  land  men.  But  more  significantly. 
by  the  early  1970's,  both  nations  probabl'y 
will  have  a  proven  capability  to  fly  there 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  our 
two  countries  should  cooperate  on  this  ex- 
pensive, nonmilitary  mission.  Our  govern- 
ment has  expressed  a  willlngnes.s  to  explore 
cooperative  plans,  but  there  has  b<'en  no 
Russian  response.  Of  course,  both  countries 
probably  have  not  so  much  set  the  moon 
landing  as  an  end  In  Itself,  but  rather  as  a 
benchmark  in  building  a  general  space  ca- 
pability for  iTLony  purposes. 

Although  we  are  now  necessarily  concen- 
trating on  the  goal  of  landing  on  the  moon 
and  returning,  our  entry  into  spac«  is  of  far 
greater  historical  importance.  We  cjui  see 
applications  of  known  science  ultimately  re- 
ducing costs  of  space  flight  more  than  a  hun- 
dred fold. 

Within  a  generation,  space  flight  will  be- 
come fairly  routine  and  economical,  so  that 
man  will  make  much  of  the  solar  system 
his  territory  to  explore  and  to  use.  Not  all 
the  valuable  secrets  of  nature  were  placed 
Just  on  our  e.irth.  With  better  space  travel 
and  va.st  amounts  of  energy  at  our  disposal. 
we  shall  learn  to  use  other  parts  of  the  solar 
system    for   human   betterment. 

And  though  the  difficulties  are  far  greater, 
these  first  efforts  near  our  sun  someday  will 
t>e  followed  by  flights  to  other  star  svstems 
in  the  galaxy,  with  the  possibility  of  finding 
other  habitable  worlds  and  even  Intelligent 
life.  But  first  we  must  learn  to  use  our  space 
wings  much  closer  to  home,  and  that  we  are 
doing. 

It  is  a  wonderful  future  of  challenge  and 
accomplishment  which  lies  ahead  of  us.  and 
it  will  reward  mankind  with  knowledge  and 
benefits,  and  an  ability  to  solve  beyond  all 
present  exi>erienc€  the  problems  nature  pre- 
sents us. 
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Lord  Russell's  "Trial* 
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or 
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or    CALlrORNli 
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Mr.  CAMERON,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
travesty  to  be  staged  by  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell and  his  far-out  cronies  Is  receiving 
the  treatment  It  deserves  from  the  Na- 
tion's press. 

The  Los  Aiigeles  Times  labels  the  so- 
called  trial  scheduled  for  Paris  in  No- 
vember "a  grotesque  parody  of  legal  pro- 
cedure" and  a  -pseudo-judicial  black 
mass." 

This  Is  an  appropriate  description  of 
the  farce  In  which  a  selT-proclaimed  In- 
ternational tribunal  wUl  decide  for  its 
own  purposes  whether  President  John- 
son, Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  are  "war 
criminals." 

As  the  Times  observes,  the  Commu- 
nlsta  and  thdr  anti-American  sympa- 
thizers win  exploit  the  Paris  show  to  the 


hilt.  But,  the  newspaper  asserts,  It  will 
not  Impress  anyone  with  a  real  under- 
sunding  of  what  the  Vietnam  fighting 
is  all  about. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  Times  edi- 
torial with  my  colleagues  and  offer  it  iiow 
for  i^ubiication  in  the  Record: 

Lord   Russell's   W.ab    Crimes 
Tri.m. 

A  grotesque  parody  of  leg;d  procedure  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber when  a  self-pro<:'laimed  'intemational 
W.U-  crimes  trib'.mal,"  organized  by  Britain's 
Lord  Bertr.uid  Ru.s.srll,  will  meet  to  deter- 
mine whether  President  Johnson,  Secret.ary 
of  Defense  MoN;unara,  and  Secretary  of  State 
RiL=;k  ru-e  -w-u-  criminals,"  guilty  of  crimes 
ngain.st  luimanity  for  their  conduct  of  the 
w.ar  in  Vietnam. 

This  psfudo-juridic.'U  black  mass  Ih-is  not, 
needless  to  say,  any  legiU  status  whatsoever. 
The  announced  "judges"  who  wUl  take  part 
in  the  farce  api)eaj  to  be  either  confirmed 
Communist.s — Yugoslavia's  Vladimir  Dedijer 
is  one — or  long-time  fellow  travelers  known 
for  their  hatred  of  the  United  States,  such 
;i3  ,Jean-Paul  Sartre  of  France. 

Tlie  concussions  tills  p;uiel  will  reach  are 
fully  predict-able.  Yet,  with  revolting  hy- 
procrisy.  a  pretense  is  being  made  that  it 
wUI  look  at  the  'evidence"  it  chooses  to  see 
with  imp;u-tiality. 

A  recent  letter  to  The  Tunes  from  Rus- 
sell is  worth  quoting  in  part  to  Illustrate 
the  'impartiality"  of  his  farcical  tribimal. 
In  It  he  refers  to  American  pilots  who  'have 
cho&en  crmsciously  to  bomb  chiliaii  areas." 
thtis  killing  •■thous;mds  of  people  .  .  .  the 
supreme  atrocity."  U.S.  objections  to  North 
Vletn.imcfe  pUuis  to  "try  their  tonnentors" 
are  dismissed  as  "nothing  other  than 
racism." 

Let  it  be  clear,  the  letter  concludes,  that 
"the  Vietnamese  .are  the  victims  of  American 
aggression  and  have  the  sympathy  of  every 
decent  human  being." 

H.inol's  apparent  decision  to  postpone  in- 
definitely its  trials  of  U.S.  fliers  threatened 
to  leave  Lc^rd  Russell  with  a  stooge  tribunal 
and  an  execution  squad,  but  no  victims. 
Now.  U.S.  executive  leaders  will  Instead  be 
hustled  into  his  sv-nibollc  dock  to  be  "tried" 
in  absentia.  As  .on  old  trouper  on  the  world 
st,age  of  burlesque  politics,  Russell  knows 
that  the  show  must  go  on. 

This  whole  absurdity,  it  should  be  noted, 
is  being  arranged  under  the  immedi.atc  aus- 
p^es  of  the  Bertrand  Russell  Pe.ace  Founda- 
tion. 

Lord  Russell  has  Indeed  always  been  a 
lover  of  peace.  In  1948,  for  exitmple  he 
urged  the  United  States  to  atom-bomb  the 
Soviet  Union  out  of  existence  because  of  the 
Russian  threat  to  world  safety.  This  was 
Illustrative  both  of  his  political  approach  to 
complex  affairs  and  of  his  pacifism.  (Long 
ago  the  poet  A.  E.  Housman  remarked  of 
Russell  that  "if  I  were  Prince  of  Peace,  I 
would  have  chosen  a  less  provocative  am- 
bassador.") 

The  Paris  show  will  certainlv  be  exploited 
fully  by  Communists  and'  their  anti- 
American  sympathizers.  But  It  will  not.  we 
think,  impress  anyone  with  a  real  under- 
standing of  what  the  Vietnam  war  Is  all 
about,  or  of  who  the  "Judges"  appointed  bv 
Russell  are. 

One  of  those  "Judges."  colncidentally.  is 
the  German  playwright  Peter  Weiss,  author 
of  "The  Persecution  and  Assassination  of 
Marat  as  Performed  by  the  Intimates  of  the 
Asylum  of  Charenton  Under  the  Direction  of 
the  Marquis  de  Sade."  Change  a  few  proper 
nouns  and  that  title  pretty  well  connotes 
the  mad  atmosphere  which  will  surround 
Lord  Russell's  latest  foray  into  world  affairs 
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The  Right  Honorable  Patrick  Gordon 
Walker  Addresses  Annual  Conference 
of  Tax  Executives  Institute  on  'The 
Impact  of  China,"  West  Virginia's 
Greenbrier,  Site  of  Significant  Sessions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  pleasure  and  my  honor  to  be 
present  last  Sunday,  at  the  beautiful 
Greenbrier,  In  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  for  the  dinner  meeting  of  the  an- 
nual conference  of  Tax  Executives  Insti- 
tute. That  evening  I  was  delighted  to 
introduce  to  the  800  corporation  and 
business  tax  executives  the  guest  speak- 
er, the  Right  Honorable  Patrick  Gordon 
Walker. 

This  active  member  of  the  British 
Parliament  addressed  the  conferees  very 
seriously  and  most  movingly  on  topics  of 
International  concern  and  importance. 
It  was  rewarding  for  all  of  us  to  hear 
expressed  the  views  of  a  former  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown  of  a  nation— Britain— 
with  whom  we  enjoy  close  ties  of  kin- 
ship. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
all  of  Mr.  Gordon  Walker's  statements, 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  situation  In  Vietnam  and 
his  obviously  sincere  desire  to  see,  even- 
tually, a  negotiated  settlement  of  that 
dispute.  This  is  a  subject  which  has 
been  of  concern  to  me,  Mr.  President  as 
It  has  been  to  all  of  us  in  the  Senate.'  I 
had  recently  commented  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  and  desire  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, saying  ; 

A  negotiated  end  is  poesible— once  the 
Communist  leaders  in  Hanoi  have  decided 
finally  that  they  cannot  win.  Meantime  we 
have  been  doing  everything  reasonable  to 
encourage  a  negoatlated  settlement.  Thus 
far,  the  response  from  Hanoi  has  been  harsh 
and  negative.  We  must  be  patient  and 
persevering.  And  we  must  move  forward  on 
the  course  that  vrtll  spell  defeat  for  the 
Communist  forces  and  victory  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  their  allies,  including  the 
United  States.  Ours  Is  a  policy  of  measured 
restraint  toward  achievable  objectives,  in- 
cluding patient  encouragement  of  the  Viet- 
namese In  their  development  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  representative 
political  Institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  print- 
ing at  this  point  In  the  Record  of  the 
address  by  the  Right  Honorable  Patrick 
Gordon  Walker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


The  Impact  of  China 
(Address    by    the    Right    Honorable    Patrick 
Gordon  Walker,  Labour  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  former  minister  of  the  British 
Crown,  at  the  annual  conference  of  Tax 
Executives      Institute.      White       Sulphur 
Springs,  W,  Va,,  August  28,  1966) 
The   re-entry   of   China   upon   the    world 
scene  Is  the  most  pregnant  happening  of  this 
generation. 

For  200  years  or  thereabouts  the  major 
powers  were  able  to  push  China  out  of  its 
ancient  spheres  of  influence  and  to  penetrate 
Its  territory  by  gun,  bible  and  money  bag 

Deeply  resentful  of  the  long  affront  to  her 
arrogant  pride,  emergent  China  is  deter- 
mined to  restore  her  old  dominion  and  to 
become  a  true  world  power. 

This  brings  her  into  conflict  with  both  the 
super  powers— the  major  victors  in  the  last 
war  and  natural  upholders  of  the  Interna- 
tional status  quo.  These  latter  are  In  con- 
flict with  one  another  and  an  extremely 
complex  triangular  relationship  has  resulted 
China  has  immediate  claims  upon  the  two 
super-powers  for  redrawing  the  map. 

From  the  United  States  she  demands  For- 
mosa. She  also  wants  back  the  colonies  lost 
to  Russia.  As  part  of  Western  expansion  In 
Asia  the  Tsars  absorbed  parts  of  Slnklang 
and  pushed  out  towards  the  Pacific  at  China's 
expense.  Communist  Russia  quickly  came 
to  regard  these  Imperialist  gains  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  motherland  and  itself 
made  further  acquisitions.  As  late  as  1924 
Outer  Mongolia  was  incorporated  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  July  1964  in  a  press  interview  Mao  laid 
open  claim  to  Valdivostock,  Kamchatka  and 
other  Russian  Territory— adding  that  "We 
have  not  yet  presented  Moscow  with  our 
account  for  this  list."  A  couple  of  months 
later  Khrushchev  threatened  to  defend  Rus- 
sian soil  with  nuclear  weapons  and  put  in 
his  owrn  counterclaims,  pointing  out  that 
Chinese  Emperors  had  also  been  Imperial- 
ist and  had  seized  Mongolia,  Tibet  and  Sln- 
klang. 

The  Sino-Soviet  split  which  is  In  my  view 
profound  and  lasting  has  basically  arisen 
out  of  rivalry  between  two  great  neighbour 
states  with  sharply  opposed  national  in- 
terests 

It  has  widened  into  a  Ideological  clash  of 
the  most  Intense  kind.  What  is  at  stake 
Is  competition  for  control  or  Influence  over 
Communist  states  and  parties  all  over  the 
world. 

The  Immediate  flashpoint  in  the  com- 
plicated relations  between  China,  America 
and  Russia  lies  In  South  Asia,  where  a  power 
vacuum  provides  the  most  attractive  open- 
ing for  China  to  begin  reasserting  her  place 
In  the  world. 

All  the  other  considerable  Asian  nations 
althouugh  threatened  by  Chinese  expansion' 
have  put  themselves  out  of  court.  India  and 
Pakistan  are  In  bitter  dispute  over  Kashmir 
to  the  point  of  open  fighting.  Indonesia  is 
in  economic  and  political  turmoil.  Japan 
has  for  the  time  being  contracted  out  of  all 
defence  commitments  In  her  region  of  the 
world. 

China  has  seized  the  chance  to  try  and  re- 
establish what  she  regards  as  her  historical 
suzerainty  in  Indochina.  At  one  and  the 
same  time  she  hopes  to  oust  RussUn  influ- 
ence from  this  area  and  to  push  America 
»^^y  from  dangerous  proximity  to  her 
borders. 


China  directs  her  propaganda  agamst  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  equally 
and  Jointly,  alleging  de  facto  co-operation 
between  them.  And  there  Is  an  element  or 
truth  in  what  she  says. 

Both  the  super  powers  recognize  and  relv 
upon  the  nuclear  paralysis  between  them" 
which  became  clear -at  the  Cuba  missile 
crisis  of  1962.  Each  understands  the  su- 
preme  importance  of  avoiding  a  head-on 
collision  anywhere  In  the  world 

In  consequence  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  oppose.  In  their  different 
ways,  the  Chinese  doctrine  that  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  must  succeed.  Such  a  doc- 
trine might  spread  disorder  in  manv  parts 
of  the  worid  and  threaten  to  embroil  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  with 
one  another. 

In  regard  to  the  Chinese  threat  to  India 
and  the  fighting  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan over  Kashmir,  the  reactions  of  Russia 
Ainerica  and  Britain  were  almost  Identical' 
ITie  Soviet  Union  is  highly  embarrassed 
by  the  war  in  Vietnam.  She  wants  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  prudence  with  America- 
she  simply  won't  run  the  risks  that  China 
tauntingly  urges  upon  her.  At  the  sr.me 
time  Russia  wants  to  maintain  her  ixjsltion 
against  China  In  the  Communist  world  which 
oft«n  carries  Russia  further  than  f.he  wants 
to  go.  She  must  appear  to  be  no  less  un- 
compromisingly against  "American  imperial- 
ism" than  China. 

One  reason  for  Russian  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam U  the  attempt  to  assert  Soviet  authornv 
in  a  very  dangerous  area  and  to  exercise 
some  restraining  Influence  upon  China 
American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  consequent  need  of  Hanoi  for  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  which  only  Russia  can  sup- 
ply, has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  Soviet 
influence.  Russia  has  been  very  careful  to 
preserve  its  status  as  a  co-chairman  with 
Britain  of  the  Geneva  Conference  and  has 
on  a  number  of  occasions  used  Its  standing 
to  urge  negotiations  on  Hanoi.  For  it.-=  pains 
it  has  been  rebuffed  by  North  Vietjiam  and 
publicly  derided   by  China. 

In  a  word,  the  Soviet  Union— like  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom- 
finds  itself  drawn  in  as  an  outside  power 
that  is  trying  to  supply  a  balance  to  China 
that  Asia  itself  cannot  yet  provide 

China  Is  not  free  from  embarrassment 
either,  though  it  Is  on  a  rather  better  wicket 
than  either  America  or  Russia.    China  clear- 

I,.t°f^  ^°J^  ""''*  ^  «^^  involved  In  a  war 
with  the  United  States  on  its  "bwn  borders 
and  has  frequently  said  that  it  would  onlv 
fight  if  actually  attacked.  It  Is  acutely  aware 
of  the  vulnerability  of  Its  nuclear  Installa- 
tions. China  cannot  Ignore  that  North  Viet- 
nam is  now  more  dependent  on  Soviet  than 
on  Chinese  defensive  equipment.  Recentlv 
China  has  been  laying  ever  greater  stress 
upon  the  need  for  the  Viet  Oong  to  fight 
their  own  war  of  liberation  without  outside 
aid,  as  China  Itself  did. 

One  of  the  most  significant  consequences 
of  the  Sino-Sovlet  dispute  is  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  Communism  as  a  potent  ideology. 

The  quarrel  between  Communist  Russia 
and  Communist  China  recalls  the  trade  wars 
in  the  seventeenth  century  between  Prot- 
estant England  and  Protestant  Holland 
That  marked  the  close  of  the  wais  of  reli- 
gion, which  had  previously  ranged  Europe 
into  ideological  campe.  I  believe  the  same 
thing  is  happening  today  in  the  Ideological 
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oonfllct  between  conununlsm  and  democracy. 
Each  will  reooain  a  force  In  the  world,  as  Is 
reUgton:  but  men  will  cease  to  be  ready  to 
kill  or  to  die  for  either  way  of  thought.  No 
one  today — least  of  all  a  communist — can 
tell  you  what  communism  Is. 

A  great  loosening  Is  occxorrlng  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  rtvlj  commiinLst  camps.  Both 
Buaala  and  China  are  flnrting  it  Lmpoosible 
to  aatert  clMir  authority  over  the  countries 
and  parties  that  are  nominally  In  their 
spho'es  of  Influence.  Everywhere — Including 
the  third  world — the  force  of  nationalism  is 
proving  stronger  than  communism. 

The  critical  point  to  watch  for  will  be 
the  development  of  ^b*  Soviet  Union  from, 
an  Ideological  aoclety  Into  a  Russian  state 
comparaUe  with  other  states.  It  Is  not 
there  yet — but  it  Is  on  the  way.  When  that 
day  comaa  Russia  will  cease  to  pay  go  much 
attention  to  Ita  role  in  international  com- 
munlam:  aiul  new  posalblUtles  will  open  up 
for  conctruoUve  diplomacy — not  only  in 
Europe,  but  also  In  Asia. 

If  I  may  say  so,  Americans  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  be  the  last  ideologists  in  the  world. 
The  United  States  can  only  gain  by  treating 
both  RuMla  and  China  as  far  as  possible  as 
States  and  not  as  the  embodiments  of  Ide- 
olo«7.  We  ■hoold  use  the  word  "Commu- 
nism" i«  a  descriptive  and  not  an  emotive 
term. 

This  la  one  o€  the  main  reasons  why  we 
should  permit  an  Invitation  to  be  extended 
to  Peklnc  to  take  the  China  seat  In  the 
United  Nattooa.  I  do  not  know  whether 
China  would  accept — but  your  position  in  the 
world  would  be  greatly  strengthened  If  it 
were  not  you  but  China  th»t  refused  the 
seat. 

Let  me  noiw  turn — against  this  back- 
ground— ^to  the  cruel  and  perplexing  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  central  point  to  grasp  Is  that  this 
must  be  kept  a  limited  war  to  be  fought 
by  limited  means.  In  fact  all  the  three  great 
powers  oomcemed  have  exercized  restraint: 
each  ot  them  could  have  used  far  stronger 
measures  than  It  has.  They  all  know  that 
the  •Itamatlve  to  a  limited  war  would  be  a 
general  and  maybe  a  nuclear  vrar. 

A  Uxnlted  «i«  means  one  In  which  there 
n^n  tw  ne^tfMfT  vtotory  nor  defeat:  one  in 
whi^  each  aide  is  capable  of  denying  the 
<tther  Tlotory.  This  m*»"»  further  that  the 
end  In  view  must  be  a  negotiated  and  there- 
fore a  compromise  settlements 

Here  the  UnMed  States  has  established  a 
superior  moral  position.  It  has  shown  that 
Ik  Is  genuinely  prepared  to  negotiate  and 
that  Hanoi  and  Peking  stuMximly  and 
•dssnantly  refoee  to  talk.  Britain  will  con- 
tinue to  do  tts  utoiost  to  help  bring  about  a 
Our  status  as  oo-cbalrman  with 
glTas  vm  a  rote  that  may  one  day  be 
helpful. 

At  the  moment  the  United  States  has  no 
f.tif4«^  tout  to  flgtit  on — and  the  British  Oov- 
ot  supports  the  United  States  In  this. 
ff^  may  think  of  the  past,  it  would 
be  dlsastzODS  tf  Amerloa  were  humiliated. 
me  independence  of  many  nations  In  Asia 
would  be  in  Jeopasdy  and  the  effects  would  be 
felt  In  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  More- 
onr  China  would  secure  a  great  victory  over 
BtHria — and  that  would  be  against  our  long 
term  Interests. 

But— despite  Ks  declared  readiness  to  ne- 
gotiate—it seems  to  me  that  the  United 
StMes  has  not  aoospted  with  complete  clarity 
the  limited  nature  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  Washington  should  go  the 
whole  way  In  announcing  readlneei  to  alt 
<lown  at  the  same  table  with  the  Vletcong. 
I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  right  way  to  get 
negotUtloiie  folBg  le  by  battering  the  Vtet- 
eong  and  IVortti  Vietnam  from  the  air.  This 
may  be  mlhtarlly  necessary— hot  It  Is  not 
enough.  Nor  do  I  think  it  was  light  or  wise 
to  extend  the  bombing  to  the  dose  nelgh- 
boorhood  of  Hanoi  and  other  eeotres  of  pop- 


As  you  know  the  British  Government  dis- 
sociated itself  from  this  action.  We  believe 
that  this  must  increase  the  risk  of  an  esca- 
lation into  a  general  wjir.  Our  dissociation 
came  as  no  surprise  to  Washingtx>n  for  we  had 
given  clear  warning  of  our  attitude  as  long 
ago  as  last  December.  Let  me  ndd  that  we 
could  not  possibly  support  a  ground  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam — which  I  am  sure  is  not 
intended. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mis.sing  di- 
mension in  .'Sjne.-lcan  t.ictics  in  Vietn:im. 
This  is  a  determined  and  susUiined  effort  to 
extend  the  area  under  the  effective  and 
continuous  administrative  control  of  Siilgon 
by  the  est,ib!lshment  of  secure  villages. 

I  am  frankly  amazed  how  little  progress 
h.\s  been  m.-ule  m  this  dire<-tlon  after  all  this 
time. 

It  is  very  slow,  painstaking  and  arduous 
work.  but.  until  it  is  accomplished  I  can  see 
no  hope  of  real  pr'.)gress  ujward  t.he  only  ends 
that  are  attainable  In  the  Vietnam  war.  It  Is 
the  sole  means  of  inflicting  a  political  reverse 
upon  the  Vletcong.  You  c:innot  make  deci- 
sive progress  in  this  kind  of  limited  war  by 
military  means  alone. 

As  to  the  ultimate  aim.  this  can  only  be 
to  bring  into  being  a  local  Asian  balance 
against  China.  In  the  end.  India.  Pakistan, 
Japan  and  Indonesia  will  have  strength  suf- 
ficient to  contain  China.  In  other  words, 
America.  Bntaln  and  Rus.sia  too  must  find 
Asian  substitutes  for  themselves  in  preserv- 
ing the  balance  in  Asia. 

This  will  be  a  long  process  Even  in  Eu- 
rope the  balance  cannot  yet  be  held  without 
massive  -American  participation;  and  Asia  Is 
Infinitely  less  developed  .md  powerful  than 
Western  Europe. 

An  intermediate  objective  would  be  to  work 
for  a  balance  in  Indochina  between  the  lii- 
fluence  that  America  can  exercise  from  out- 
side as  a  sea  power  and  the  balance  that 
China  can  exercise  from  outside  as  a  lamd 
power. 

In  the  heavy  and  thankless  task  that  falls 
upon  American  shoulders — jind  to  a  less  ex- 
tent up>on  Britain's — we  have  one  long  term 
force  of  Immense  value  on  our  side — namely 
the  slowly  growing  force  of  nationalism  In 
Asia.  Everywhere — including  Vietnam:  and 
whatever  forms  this  nationalism  may  take — 
including  a  local  communist  regime — it  will 
be  a  force  against  the  expansionism  of  China. 

Let  us  do  nothing  to  frustrate,  stultify. 
Ignore  or  divert  this  force  of  nationalism. 
Let  us  so  bear  ourselves  tliac  it  works,  as  ic 
should,  on  our  side. 


Values  and  Violence  In  Our  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 
or 

HON,  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAI.IFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  T.  as  many  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
continulns  and  explosive  Incidents  of 
violence  across  the  Nation  this  summer. 
Not  many  major  cities  have  escaped  the 
agonies  of  their  Negro  ghetto  population 
rising  in  violence  against  all  structure 
and  authority.  Equally  frightening  are 
the  recent  attacks  by  white  persons  on 
demonstrators  for  civil  rights  in  Chicago. 

Sound  words  on  the  needs  at  hand  are 
to  be  found  in  the  following  editorial  from 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  of  August  23,  1966. 
The  editors  of  the  Mercury  call  on  the 
public,  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 


ments, as  v;ell  as  local  offtcials,  for  lead- 
ership, laws,  and  funds  and  I  hope  that 
all  of  us  will  heed  this  call  to  resolve 
what  is  our  most  critical  domestic  prob- 
lem. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Values  and  Violence 

The  mounting  Incidence  of  violence  adds 
up  to  a  depressing  report  on  the  state  of  the 
nation. 

American  Nazis  and  Ku  Klux  KTansmen 
pl.iy  on  the  passions  of  misgxiided  whites  to 
incite  attacks  on  civil  rights  marchers  in 
Chicago. 

Troublemakers  work  hard  to  turn  street 
fights  and  v.hat  v.-ere  intended  to  be  peaceful 
demonstrations  Into  orgies  of  rioting  and 
looting  and  burning.  The  cause  of  civil 
rights  Is  damaged.  The  gap  between  black 
man  and  white  man.  which  had  been  nar- 
rowing perceptibly,  starts  to  widen  again. 
And  the  streets  are  unsafe  for  both  in  many 
cities. 

A  few  of  the  more  radical  Negro  leaders  In 
Washington  virtually  call  for  vigilante  action 
unless  criminals  who  have  assaulted  or  killed 
Negroes  are  brought  to  justice.  Thus,  they 
would  meet  one  crime  with  another  crime 
and  compound  an  already  reprehensible  sit- 
uation. 

Even  that  gentle  philosopher  and  publisher 
of  the  Carolina  IsraeUte,  Harry  Golden,  finds 
the  number  of  threats  against  his  life  In- 
creasing so  steadily  that  he  considers  moving 
out  of  his  home  and  into  a  hotel  as  a  safety 
precaution. 

The  Great  Society,  Indeed. 

The  Incidents  of  spontaneous  violence  are 
bad  enough,  but  they  cannot  comp>are  with 
the  premeditated  brand.  Personal  safety, 
and  protection  of  property  are  vital.  But 
the  meet  alarming  feature  of  this  upsurge 
of  premeditate  violence  Is  the  effect  It  has 
on  moral  values.  It  springs  from  twisted 
mortality,  and  it  spreads  the  disease. 

Officials,  educators,  office  seekers  and  lead- 
ers of  social  movements  all  talk  of  getting  at 
the  roots  of  the  trouble,  of  eliminating  the 
source.  That  Is  fine.  That  is.  the  long  range 
approach  that  Is  needed.  But  far  more  than 
that  is  required. 

In  his  perceptive  series  of  articles  on  the 
plight  of  America's  older  cities,  Joseph  Alsop 
said  two  steps  were  needed  to  save  the  great 
centers  of  population:  exceptionally  good 
schools  and  safe  streets.  This  was  a  shrewd 
observation.  These  two  factors,  he  said,  are 
necessary  to  keep  middle  class  families  from 
Seeing  the  cities. 

S*fe  streets  are  needed  tlu-oughout  the  na- 
tion to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  best 
features  and  the  great  promise  of  life  in 
America,  '' 

Local  police  and  officials  can  do  a  great 
deal.  But  more  than  that  will  be  required. 
The  federal  and  state  levels  of  government 
must  help  by  providing  leadership,  laws  and 
funds.  And  finally  the  public  Itself  must 
insist  that  certain  moral  standards  be  main- 
tained and  that  law  and  order  be  reinstated 
among  the  lilghest  ideals  of  the  nation. 
Then  we  may  have  a  Great  Society. 


Wars  Must  Be  Fought  To  Wis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

o»  CAUrommA 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
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"No   Ahtifice   of  Pouncs" — Wars  Must  Bk 

PoiTGHT  To  Win 

Commenting  on  war  in  the  16th  Century, 
author  William  Shakespeare  observed  appro- 
priately that  "delays  have  dangerous  ends." 

He  was  not  the  first  to  note  that  Indeclslve- 
ness  when  the  needs  are  obvious  in  a  war 
cannot  only  be  self  defeating,  but  also  dis- 
astrous.    Nor  was  he  the  last. 

In  most  recent  times  a  military  genius,  the 
late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  spoke  some 
prophetic  words  on  the  same  subject  when 
testifying  on  the  Korean  war  in  1951  before 
Serrate  committees. 

His  observations  published  In  the  new  book, 
"American  Military  Thought,"  edited  by  Wal- 
ter Minis,  are  particularly  appropriate  today 
when  the  United  States  is  engaged  In  a 
poUtlcal-mlUtary  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

Speaking  of  Korea  In  1951,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  said: 

"If  that  Is  the  concept  of  a  continued  and 
Indefinite  campaign  In  Korea,  with  no  def- 
inite purpose  of  stopping  it  until  the  enemy 
gets  tired  or  you  yield  to  his  terms,  I  think 
that  introduces  Into  the  military  sphere  a 
political  control  such  as  I  have  never  known 
in  my  life  or  ever  studied.  .  . 

"I  believe  that  If  you  continue  that  way, 
you  are  Inviting  the  very  thing  you  desire  to 
stop — the  spread  of  the  conflict.  .  .  . 

"I  do  imquestlonably  state  that  when  men 
become  locked  In  battle,  there  should  be  no 
artifice  under  the  name  of  politics  which 
should  handicap  your  own  men,  decrease 
their  chances  for  winning,  and  Increase  their 
Josses  ...  I  say  that  If  you  are  trying  to  buy 
time,  you  are  doing  it  the  worst  way  you 
can  ...  at  the  expense  of  American  blood.  .  . . 

"It  is  my  belief  that  If  you  bring  the 
Korean  war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  you 
will  put  off  .  .  .  and  diminish  the  possibility 
of  a  third  world  war  ...  If  you  continue  this 
thing  Indefinitely,  it  will  eventually  overtake 
you." 

One  of  the  reasons  the  United  States  Is 
fighting  In  Viet  Nam  today  Is  because  she 
failed  to  heed  the  advice  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  win  a  conclusive  victory  In  Korea 
more  than  a  decade  ago. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  heed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  late  general  today  In  Viet  Nam 
and  press  for  the  swiftest  possible  mUitary 
victory  It  will  be  more  than  "Inviting  .  .  . 
the  spread  of  the  conflict."  It  will  be  assur- 
ing another  Korea  or  another  Viet  Nam  at  a 
future  date,  perliaps  In  the  Pacific  or  even  in 
our  own  hemisphere. 

The  hour  of  decision  in  Viet  Nam  Is  in- 
deed overtaking  us  and  our  delay  in  our 
military  decisiveness  Is  not  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  blood,  but  also  world 
security. 
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L.B.J.  Sets  Up  Little  Cabineb 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  1.  1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Allen  Scott  column  published  in  the 
Northern  Virginia  Sun  of  Augiist  31, 
1966,  sets  forth  some  information  about 
a  new  activity  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration which  I  do  not  beUeve  has  been 
very  well  publicized  although  it  prob- 
ably will  have  greater  impact  upon  the 
various  communities  than  the  so-called 
President's  Club. 

These  organizations  certainly  smack  of 


Federal  political  control  over  local  gov- 
ernments to  a  dangerous  degree. 
The  column  follows: 

L3.J.  Sets  Up  Lrm-x  Cabinets 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 
President    Johnson    is    setting    up    what 
amounts   to  a  nationwide  system  of  "little 
cabinets"  In  major  cities. 

In  a  series  of  executive  orders,  little-no- 
ticed Federal  Executive  Boards  are  being 
created  and  empowered  to  oversee,  coordi- 
nate and  promote  Great  Society  programs 
on  the  local  level. 

These  Vlittl,?  cabinets,"  whose  chairmen 
have  direct  telephone  links  vrtth  the  White 
House,  are  composed  of  top  federal  officials  In 
each  city. 

Fifteen  of  these  boards  are  now  functioning 
In  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Boston.  AtlanU, 
Cleveland.  Chicago,  St.  Paul-Minneapolis! 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis.  Dallas-Port  Worth, 
Denver,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
and  Honolulu. 

Under  plans  now  on  the  President's  desk 
another  half  dozen  of  these  federal  boards 
will  be  established  In  other  large  cities  as 
soon  as  Ctongress  passes  the  administration's 
•2.3  billion  demonstration  cities  legislation. 
This  measure  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
awaiting  action  by  the  House. 

Once  that  huge  spending  program  Is  un- 
derway, the  President  Intends  to  assign 
e25,000-a-year  "federal  expediters,"  author- 
ized by  the  legislation,  to  work  with  each 
"little  cabinet." 

Their  joint  job  will  be  to  mobilize  and 
coordinate  federal  and  local  activities  aimed 
at  wiping  out  slums  and  increasing  em- 
ployment. 

Government  Information  centers,  similar 
to  the  experimental  one  opened  last  month 
In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be  set  up  to  assist  the 
boards. 

Also  contemplated  are  "speakers  bureaus" 
that  win  utilize  government  officials  to  ex- 
plain and  propagate  programs  and  activities, 
and  community  relations  committees  made 
up  of  federal  and  local  officials  who  will 
tackle  such  problems  as  crime  and  unem- 
ployment. 

A  White  House  memorandum  to  all  federal 
agencies  defined  the  mission  of  these  boards 
as  follows : 

"Working  to  advance  national  programs  by 
creating  a  greater  federal  community  of  in- 
terest, by  promoting  coordination  and  pro- 
grams across  agency  lines,  and  by  conducting 
joint  projects  to  achieve  greater  efficiency 
and  economy,  and  establishment  of  halson 
with  local  governments." 

Stressing  that  "The  FEB's  represent  a  new 
departure  In  top  government  management," 
the  memo  continues : 

"Growing  out  of  an  idea  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  the  boards  embody  a  dynamic 
approach  toward  Improving  relations  be- 
tween the  various  federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  local  governments  outside  of 
the  national  Capital  area. 

"The  boards  represent  a  determined  effort 
to  let  the  right  hand  of  government  know 
what  the  left  is  doing  and  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  both  with  local  governments. 

"The  mandate  given  PEBs  is  one  of  wide 
dimensions,  but  ^ith  two  principal  respon- 
slWlttles:  Information  and  operational.  The 
activities  of  the  boards  can  be  almost  unlim- 
ited In  scope. 

"The  late  President  Kennedy  saw  the  FEB 
as  resembling  a  'regional  cablnef  whose 
members  had  leadership  responsibilities  In 
their  parUcular  agencies  and  In  the  federal 
community,  properly  relating  and  coordinat- 
ing their  own  programs  to  the  complex  and 
interrelated  federal  government  of  today." 
Kennedy's  original  concept  of  "regional 
cabinets"  has  been  changed  by  Johnson  to 
apply  to  cities.  Under  this  plan,  he  is  con- 
centrating on  metropolitan  rather  than  re- 
gi<»al  areas. 


White  House  sources  indicate  It's  very 
probable  the  President  wlU  "drop  in  '  on 
meetings  of  these  "little  cabinets  '  this  fall 
during  his  campaign  swings  a/ound  the 
country. 

In  the  meanwhile,  latest  Instructions  to 
the  FEB's  are  to  concentrate  on  Improving 
cooperation  with  local  governments  and 
youth  training  and  anti-poverty  programs. 

InformaUon  on  these  projects  is  being  sent 
to  the  boards  for  their  guidance  and  dissem- 
ination. 

Membership  in  the  "little  cabinets"  ranges 
from  68  In  New  York  to  33  In  Cleveland. 
Each  has  a  chairman  chosen  by  the  members 
for  a  one-year  ptriod.  Other  officers  are  a 
vice  chairman  and  a  policy  committee. 

Under  their  presidential  charters,  the 
boards  must  meet  at  least  once  a  month, 
preferably  oftener.  Reports  on  activities 
must  be  sent  regularly  to  the  White  House. 


Atomic  PowerpIanU  for  TVA:  South 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  Connecticnt, 
and  Vermont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

OF    MASSAdTPSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  August  29.  1966 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  apprise  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  the  marked  progress  be- 
ing made  in  the  nuclear  power  industry 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly in  New  England,  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent several  more  newspaper  articles 
which  I  believe  help  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  extensive  further  study  of 
the  proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  hydro- 
electric project  in  Maine. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  advance- 
ment of  atomic  power  to  provide 
electricity  for  our  communities  spreads 
across  a  large  section  of  the  Nation. 
These  articles  which  I  am  submitting  to- 
day point  out  the  selection  of  nuclear 
power  as  the  source  of  energy  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  in  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Massachusetts, 
Connectciut,  and  Vermont. 

Such  atomic  age  developments  give  us 
added  cause  to  question  the  basic 
economic  feasibility  of  a  conventional 
hydroelectric  project  In  Maine,  which 
would  be  built  at  a  total  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers equivalent  to  that  for  several  far 
more  eCBcient  nuclear  plants. 

I  feel  that  the  following  reports  from 
five  newspapers  are  especially  en- 
lightening : 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor    July 

25,  1966] 
NucLEAK  Scientists  Review  Powzh  Plants 
(By  Roscoe  Fleming) 
Denver.— The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  commissioned  huge  twin  plants  Oiat  to- 
gether wiU  generate  thrice  the  nuclear  power 
now    being    commerclaUy    produced    in    the 

United    States,    or    2.2    mlUlon    kilowatts 

nearly  three  million  horsepower. 

Dr.  Sidney  Slegel.  newly  elected  president 
of  the  American  Nuclear  Society,  said  that 
half  of  all  new  large  power  plants  now  being 
ordered  are  nuclear  plants. 

He  forecasts  a  hastening  of  this  trend  with 
the  improvement  ot  breeder-type  installa- 
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ttona,  which  can  produce  at  least  75  percent 
mora  nuclear  fuel  than  they  uae;  and  the 
installation  of  plants  that  slmultaneoualy 
produce  power,  and  dlatUl  pure  water  from 
aea  water. 

SUPPLT  FOB  A  crrr 

One  auch,  to  cost  about  9350  million,  has 
been  studied  hj  the  Bechtel  Ck>rporation  for 
the  Southern  California  Metropolitan  Water 
District,  and  other  regional  utilities. 

The  facility  could  supply  a  city  of  750,000 
with  water,  and  produce  more  power  than 
Hoover  Dam — enough  for  a  dty  of  about 
2,000,000. 

The  Denver  area  baa  especial  reason  to 
welcome  the  nuclear  scientists,  of  whom 
about  1,200  attended  the  yearly  meeting  of 
the  society. 

The  local  people  consider  their  area  much 
in  the  ninnlng  for  the  giant  particle  accel- 
erator to  be  built  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Ck>m- 
mlsslon.  They  have  offered  the  AEC  many 
square  miles  nearby,  for  this  purpose. 

Another  foc\is  of  regional  Interest  is  in  the 
poaalble  use  of  nuclear  explosions  to  produce 
oil  and  gas  from  the  oil  shale  that  underlies 
16.000  square  miles  of  northwestern  Colorado 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  continent's  largest 
potential  sources  of  hydrocarbon  energy. 

POTKNTIAI.    LAAGSLT    UNTAPPED 

It  Is  being  mined  by  conventional  meth- 
ods, but  to  a  relatively  umall  extent  com- 
pared to  the  total  resource. 

D.  B.  Lombard  and  H.  C.  Carpenter  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  suggested  an 
alternative  here — huge  nuclear  explosions 
deep  In  the  shale.  These  would  create  nu- 
clear dstenUi  at  chimneys,  of  shattered 
shale.  The  heat  generated,  p>erhap>s  supple- 
mented In  the  later  stages,  would  drive  off 
much  of  the  hydrocarbon  content  In  the 
shape  of  oil  and  gas  to  be  recovered. 

Even  If  part  of  the  hydrocarbons  had  to 
be  burned  to  drive  off  the  rest,  the  process 
would  be  economically  feasible,  the  authors 
said. 

Another  use  suggested  Is  for  rapid,  large- 
scale  excavation,  as  for  a  cut  through  a 
mountain  range,  or  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  harbor  In  an  exposed  coastal  loca- 
tion. 

FLOWSHAaX   PHOJXCT   PUSHED 

Since  1957,  experiments  in  such  controlled 
exploolons  b«ve  gone  forward  under  the 
Plowabare  program,  and  more  than  a  score 
have,  been  touched  off. 

Sxperiments  Indicate  nuclear  explosion 
excavations  have  the  advantage  of  relatively 
■trmlght  walla  which  reduces  the  amoiint  of 
digging  to  remove  the  arcs  left  by  dynamite. 

Among  the  more  promising  developments 
•eems  to  be  the  evolution  of  high-tempera- 
ture, gas'-cooled  reactors  for  large  power 
production. 

Such  reacttxa  are  run  at  a  very  high  tem- 
I>erature,  and  their  heat  Is  absorbed  by 
helium  gas  flowing  through  the  reactor  core. 
This  beat  is  in  turn  transferred  to  a  boiler 
Which  makes  steam  to  drive  turbines. 
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STATION    PUU4NXD 


The  pioneering  commercial  station  of  his 
type,  to  generate  330,000  kilowatts,  la 
planned  by  Public  Service  Company  of  Colo- 
ado.  It  will  benefit  from  federally  financed 
research  and  development  In  the  field,  con- 
ducted by  Oeneral  Dynamics  Company  In 
California. 

Other  nuclear  installations  reported  in 
Denver  and  already  in  dally  use  total  about 
800.000  kllowatta. 

The  American  Nuclear  Society  is  one  of 
the  nation's  newest — 13  years  old.  Its  7,000 
members  are  moctly  representative  of  vir- 
tually all  acientlflc  and  engineering  dls- 
dpUnea,  drawn  together  by  a  Joint  need  to 
undentand  the  impact  of  nuclear  develop- 
ments upon  their  own  specific  fields  of  in- 
terest. 

I^.  Stegel  la  vice-president  and  technical 


director  of  Atomics  International,  a  division 
of  North  American  Aviation.  He  will  hold 
office  for  a  year. 

(Prom   the   JournaJ   of   Commerce,   July   21. 

19661 
UnLrrr    Officiai^    See   State   Taki.ng   Lead: 

NucLEAK     Plants      Booming     in     South 

Cabolina 

(By  Stanley  Mantrop) 

Hartsvtlue,  S.C,  July  20 — Executives  of 
some  of  South  Carolina's  utility  companies, 
who  already  have  invested  millions  In  nu- 
clear plant  construction,  are  fore<:astlng  the 
state  will  lead  the  nation  in  this  respect 
within  five  years. 

Ever  since  the  Federal  Government  chose 
South  Carolina  as  the  site  for  Its  vast  Sa- 
vannah River  nuclear  plant  back  in  1950, 
utility  comf)anies  have  shown  an  interest  In 
building  in  the  state. 

State  officials,  realizing  the  importance  of 
the  projects  to  South  Carolina's  industrial 
future,  are  moving  swiftly  lo  clear  the  legal 
pathways. 

LARGE  POWERPLANT 

One  of  these  projects  Involves  the  Char- 
lotte-based Duke  Power  Co  .  which  Is  plan- 
ning to  build  a  1,644  million  kilowatt  plant  at 
Keowee,  and  a  series  of  dams  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  state.  On  completion,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind  in  the  nation. 

Carolina  Power  and  Ught  Co.  is  also  plan- 
ning a  multi-million  nuclear  plant  at  Parr. 

Nine  other  plants  under  construction  in 
1965,  coupled  with  the  new  entries  into  the 
nuclear  field,  will  have  a  generating  capacity 
of  three  million  kilowatts. 

leg.u.  roadblocks 

Before  the  Duke  project  can  get  properly 
oflf  the  ground,  it  has  to  hurdle  legal  road- 
blocks placed  in  its  path  by  electrical  cooper- 
ative groups  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina, 
who  have  filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  intervention. 

Duke's  vice-president.  W.  S.  Lee,  Is  opti- 
mistic over  the  future  of  a  nuclear  plant  in 
the  area.  He  said  that  "the  results  of  our 
study  show  that  a  nuclear-electric  generat- 
ing plant  In  western  South  Carolina  for  ini- 
tial operation  in  1971  would  produce  elec- 
tricity more  economlcaUly  than  any  other 
type  plant." 

The  state  realizes  the  importance  of  low- 
cost  p>ower  in  coaxing  new  industry  inside  Its 
borders  and  Is  working  with  the  companies 
to  help  develop  the  projects. 

The  Oolvunbia-basied  South  Carolina  Elec- 
tric and  Gas  Oo.  Is  also  planning  to  go  into 
the  nuclear  power  business  and  is  consider- 
ing this  source  for  future  generating  plants. 

Duke's  Investment  in  nuclear  pwwer  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  >207  million.  This  Is  In  ad- 
dition to  the  $86.3  mUiion  required  for  other 
projects  planned  by  the  company. 

By  the  time  the  entire  plant  is  finished, 
Duke  President  W.  B.  McGuire  estimates  the 
company  will  have  spent  in  excess  of  $700 
million. 

Many  here  believe  that  South  Carolina's 
head  start  in  nuclear  plants  generating  low- 
cost  pKJwer  will  give  the  state  a  big  boost 
over  other  Dixie  areas  in  seeking  out  new  in- 
dustry. It  will  also  help  develop  areas  of 
the  state,  which  required  more  power  and 
expanded  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Industrial  boom. 

(Prom  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Globe,  July   11, 
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UTiLrriES    Shifting:     Atomic    Power    Gets 

Thriftt 

(By  Peter  B.  Greenough) 

Technical    progress    has    no   sacred    cows, 

political    or   otherwise.      And    technology   is 

rapidly  making  a   casualty   of   the   vaunted 

Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Dam  down  in  Maine. 

Dlckey-Llncoln  aind  other   hydro  projects 


no  longer  can  economically  be  Justified  in 
this  or  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Only  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  it  still  pos- 
sible to  make  a  fair  case  for  hydro. 

From  the  atom  comes  the  coup  de  grace. 

The  balance  of  power  has  shifted  to  atomic 
generation  so  fast  as  to  startle  even  Its  most 
dedicated  exponents. 

First  came  TVA,  with  its  decision  to  Install 
a  $247  million  twin-reactor  station  in  north- 
west Alabama.  And  now  a  private  utility — 
Duke  Power  Co.  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  has 
Jumped  in  with  a  $157,138,000  layout  to  be 
built  In  neighboring  South  Carolina. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  installa- 
tion Is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is 
located  in  the  center  of  coal  country.  Not 
only  does  the  atom  facility's  cost  estimates 
run  $11  million  less  than  a  comparab'e-size 
steam  plant  but  fuel  cost  savings  over  a  12- 
year  span  may  run  $100  million  over  coal. 

(Coal  producers  counter  with  the  argu- 
ment, first,  that  atom  plants  are  unsafe  and 
that  we  have  known  reserves  of  billions  in 
coal  tonnage,  while  the  uranium  supply  is 
limited.) 

By  way  of  refutation.  President  W.  S.  Lee 
of  Duke  Power  defends  choice  of  the  atom 
because  it's  "reliable,  practical,  safe  and  eco- 
nomical.'* 

Do  thase  developments  kiss  coal  off  en- 
tirely for  the  future  in  power  generation? 

Of  course  not.  For  giant  operations,  yes. 
But  relatively  few  communities  will  need, 
much  less  afford,  something  on  the  scale  of 
Duke's  1,644,000  kilowatt  operations  or  TVA's 
2,200,000  kw  monster.  Only  great  size  makes 
the  atom  more  than  competitive.  You'll  still 
see  plenty  of  smaller  coal  setups. 

How  about  in  New  England? 

Well,  the  more  mergers  we  get  in  our  local 
utilities  (like  the  recent  mix  of  Connecticut 
Light  and  Power,  Hartford  Electric  and 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric  into  North- 
east Utilities) ,  the  simpler  it  will  be  for  them 
to  afford  major  atomic  stations.  That  comes 
from  the  larger  base. 

Even  so,  any  private  utility  operation 
nowadays  bucks  Into  the  perplexing  problem 
created  by  Inflation. 

James  W.  Karber,  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission,  commented  on  it  in 
a  recent  Issue  of  the  Investment  Dealers' 
Digest. 

"Inflation  is,  and  has  been,  a  regulatory 
problem.  Paster  inflation  will  make  It  a 
more  urgent  one,"  he  writes. 

How  come?  Utilities  must  lay  out  big 
sums  for  relatively  long-lived  plant  (aver- 
aging as  much  as  33  years,  considerably  over 
the  life  of  a  typical  factory). 

Dollars  Invested  in  the  earlier  years  of  a 
utility  system,  or  Individual  plant,  were 
much  bigger  In  terms  of  real  worth  and  pur- 
chasing power  than  more  recent  outlays. 
As  Karber  points  out,  construction  dollars' 
purchasing  power  has  been  halved  in  the 
last  18  years. 

So  how  can  you  recognize  this  In  a  fair 
depreciation  allowance  arrangement  and  in  a 
fair  rate  of  return  allovrlng  for  the  change? 
Several  states  make  a  stab  at  it  via  "fair 
value-fair  return"  regulation.  Others,  Mas- 
sachusetts included,  fall  to  make  provision 
for  shifts  in  money  value. 

Prank  D.  Chutter,  utility  analyst  at 
Massachusetts  Investors  Trust,  has  been 
plugging  along  similar  lines  for  years.  Kar- 
ber in  his  article  singles  out  Chutter's  efforts. 

As  of  now,  utilities  are  on  hardly  any- 
body's list  of  favorite  investments  despite 
year-in,  year-out  records  of  Increased  divi- 
dends and  quite  attractive  price-earnings 
ratios. 

Pads,  schmads.  That's  what  so  many — 
too  many — stock  gamblers  go  by.  Utilities 
apparently  are  not  spectacular  enough  to 
suit  the  fancy  boys'  fancy.  But  one  of  these 
days  they'll  be  rediscovered  for  what  they 
are — a  great  way  to  grow  financially  with 
this  atom -mushrooming  economy  of  America. 
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[Prom  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 
June  23,  1966) 
The  Atom  Marches  On  :  Case  of  the  Nuclear 
Power   Plants — Reauty    Is    Better   News 
Than  Myth 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Haodam   Neck,    Conn. — Atomlcally   speak- 
ing, old  myths  die  hard.     New  realities  are 
twrn  in  travail  while  the  sparks  fly  upward. 
nine  years  to  reality 
Tlie  oldest  nuclear  myth  (b.  1945)   is  that 
the  divided  atom  is   a  multiple  and  Indis- 
criminate killer  which  requires  strict  public 
surveillance  under  national  or  world  control 
The  new  reality  (b.  1954)  is  that  atomic  fuel 
can  be  entrusted  to  private  investors,  acting 
as  a   profits-seeking  corporation.     The  fuel 
gives  us  clean,  cheap,  safe,  sightly  and  neigh- 
borly power  plants. 

It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  now  widely 
accepted,   that   had   Adlal  Stevenson   beaten 
Dwight    Elsenhower    for    the    presidency    in 
1952,   atomic   energy   would   have   remained 
tlghUy  socialized.    Its  commercial  uses  would 
have  been  bottled  up  like  a  genie,  as  its  mili- 
tary uses  are.    But  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration   put    the    atom    to    work,    although 
under  some  wise  federal  controls.    The  atom 
now    competes — or    soon    will— with    fossU 
fuels  and  falling  water  as  an  industrial  pro- 
ducer of  energy  for  home  and  factory  use 
Nowhere  is  the  electricity-making  atom  of 
more   public    value    than   in   New   England. 
Tills  northeastern  shoulder  of   the  country 
contains  a  tossing  population  and  some  of 
the  nation's  largest  concentrations  of  money 
and  brains.     But  it  doesn't  have  the  com- 
bustible fuels,  and  its  turbine-turning  water 
courses    are   pretty    well    commandeered    by 
existing  but  exhausted  industries.     Luckily 
a  dozen  New  England  utility  companies  have 
pooled  their  resources,  and  the  Yankee  Atom- 
ic Electric  Co.  Is  very  much  in  business. 

BY  the  water  route 

There  recently  arrived  at  this  Connecticut 
River  landing  a  40-foot  tall  reactor,  or  fur- 
nace, which  had  traveled  from  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  down  the  great  continental  rivers' 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  lakes 
and  canals  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  up  the 
Inland  waterways  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and, 
finally,  to  its  destination  within  commuting 
distance  of  New  York  and  Boston. 

It  was  a  romantic  Journey.  It  required  the 
skills,  the  strengths,  the  management  and 
the  inventions  of  many  Americans  froni  many 
states.  When  the  Haddam  electrical  plant 
opens  next  spring,  the  second  of  its  kind  in 
the  area,  the  regional  cost  of  power  will  con- 
tinue to  drop — one  of  the  most  favorable 
turning  points  In  American  economic  his- 
tory. 

Such  Is  the  reality.  The  statistical  sup- 
port would  be  tiresome  to  recite — but  the 
myths  persist.  One  of  them  is  that  the 
uranium  pellets,  encasted  in  st«ei  rods  and 
returned  after  use  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  are  apt  to  explode  or  give  off  a 
poisonous  vapor.  This  one  has  been  pretty 
much  reduced  to  an  old  wives'  tale  by  public 
educatloru 

NO  HARM  TO  FISH 

Another  myth  Is  that  water,  taken  from 
the  river,  circulated  through  the  plant  and 
returned  to  the  stream  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, will  do  damage  to  the  fish  population 
It  was  once  a  matter  for  genuine  concern, 
but-  the  fear  has  been  discredited  by  manv 
studies.  ' 

I  checked  with  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut authorities,  who  replied  that  the  artifi- 
cially-treated water  has  less  effect  upon  the 
river  than  sunshine  and  rainfall. 

The  full  reality  of  modern  industrial  de- 
velopment. Including  nuclear  usage,  is  not 
at  all  what  the  political  hand-wringers  would 
have  us  believe.  The  Industrial  revoluUon 
Of  our  day  is  not  bad  for  people,  not  un- 
healthy, not  unsightly,  not  Insidiously  de- 


strucUve.  Myths  to  those  effects  are j)ut  into 
circulation  by  intellectual  throwbacks  who 
very  much  resent  the  unexpected  turn  of 
events  since  1945. 

Despite  some  false  alarms,  that  postwar 
period  did  not  produce  tlie  totaUtarianlsm  of 
central  controls  and  world  government  that 
were  Indicated.  Atomic  energj-,  a  war  baby 
Is  a  good  example  of  a  well-developing 
reality.  ^ 

(Prom   the  Rutland   (Vt.)    Herald,  June  20, 
1966] 
Nuclear  Power  Note 
While  discussion   continues  over   the   ad- 
vlsabUity  of  arranging  to  import  quantities 
of  Labrador-via-Quebec  electricity,  with  or 
without  massive  prepayment  lor  it,  a  gov- 
ernment agency  noted   for  the  low  cost  of 
the  power  It  produces  and  sells  has  decided 
to  expand  its  output  by  building  the  world's 
largest  nuclear  generating  plant. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  more  famili- 
arly known  as  TVA,  Is  located  In  the  section 
of  the  country  where  coal  Is  cheapest.  It 
also  has  hydro-power— sUrted  with  It,  In 
fact — from  a  whole  series  of  dams. 

Wholly  aside  from  questions  about  whether 
TVA's  customers  are  directly  or  Indircetly 
being  subsidized  by  the  rest  of  Uncle  Sam's 
taxpayers,  the  undoubted  fact  Is  that  its 
rates  are  among  the  lowest,  if  not  tlie  very 
lowest,  anywhere  in  the  nation.  Clearly  It 
aims  to  keep  them  that  way. 

So  why  nuclear  power,  by  way  of  a  contract 
Just  let  to  General  Electric  Co.  for  a  two- 
unit  nuclear  reactor-generator  with  total 
capacity  of  2.2  mlUion  kilowatts?  simply 
because  TVA's  careful  analysis  of  construc- 
tion, installation  and  operating  costs  has 
convinced  it  that,  although  located  In  a 
region  of  cheap  coal,  nuclear  generation  can 
produce  the  power  it  wants  for  less  than 
by  any  other  method. 

The  agency,  in  announcing  the  letting  of 
the  contract,  said  It  will  make  public  "in 
about  a  week"  the  detailed  figures  of  Its  com- 
paraUve  cost  analysis.  UntU  that  time  one 
can  only  guess  what  the  expected  cost  of 
power  per  kilowatt  hour  Is  expected  to  be 
But  it  obviously  Is  a  cost  fully  competitive 
with  coal  generation  in  an  area  where  coal 
Is  available  at  virtually  the  mlnehead  price— 
and  where  quantities  of  hydro  generation 
are  actually  in  production. 

The  announcement  substantially  supports 
the  statements  by  Vermont  and  New  England 
power  representatives  to  the  effect  that  nu- 
clear generation,  such  as  they  have  planned 
for  the  region,  offers  promise  both  of  lowest 
cost  and  independence  of  foreign  sources- 
including  (and  not  Just  incidentally,  either) 
substantial  tax  revenues  for  local  and  state 
governments. 

TVA's  action  should  give  pause  to  those 
who  still  Insist  that  hydro  generation  Is 
"the"  best  and  cheapest  source  of  power- 
especially  when  it  has  to  be  done  a  thousand 
mUes  or  more  away  from  where  It's  needed 
or  even  a  few  hundred,  up  In  northern 
Maine. 
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membership  In  the  American  Legion  to 
permit  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict to  become  eligible  for  membership 
in  this  great  organization. 

The  American  Legion  has  traditionally 
and  with  justifiable  pride  zealously 
guarded  its  status  as  a  war  veterans'  or- 
ganization. In  requesting  this  amend- 
ment to  their  charter,  the  American  Le- 
gion recognizes  the. heroic  sacrifices  of 
the  young  men  who  are  serving  in  the 
Vietnam  area.  They  are  truly  war  vet- 
erans. At  the  same  time  it  recognizes 
that  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam  are  com- 
parable in  intensity  to  major  wars  in 
which  our  Nation  has  been  engaged. 

I  extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  American  Legion  for  taking  this  for- 
ward step  and  hope  that  every  young 
man  who  is  thus  declared  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  American  Legion  will 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
join  one  of  the  Nation's  truly  great  "vet- 
erans' organizations. 


Laws  That  Degrade :  Regulation  of 
Political  Financing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


Amending  th«  Act  Incorporating  the 
American  Legion 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 

Mr.    ADAIR.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    was 

pleased  to  have  supported  the  action  of 

this  body  yesterday  in  approving  HR 

17419    which    redefined    eligibility    for 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIPORNIA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  Member  of  this  body  Is 
personally  familiar  with  the  inadequacies 
of  present  law  regulating  political  financ- 
ing and  the  widespread  evasion  of  its 
provisions.  President  Johnson  this  year 
proposed  legislation  to  revamp  the  law. 
making  it  more  realistic  to  the  needs  of 
modem  political  campaigning,  yet  the 
prospects  for  passage  are  by  no  means 
good. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  of  my  con- 
gressional district  in  California,  indicat- 
ing their  support  of  this  legislation.  'We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  maintain  the  pre- 
tense that  the  public  is  being  made  aware 
through  this  law  of  the  use  of  money  in 
politics  or  that  the  amoimt  of  money 
spent  is  within  the  legal  limit.  It  is  in- 
deed ironic  that,  as  this  editorial  points 
out.  here  is  a  law  which  promotes  its 
own  circumvention.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Laws  That  Degrade 
Current  laws  that  purport  to  control  cam- 
paign spending  lor  federal  offices  are  down- 
right degrading. 

For  example,  the  law  states  that  no  can- 
didate for  the  VS.  Senate  can  spend  more 
than  $25,000  in  his  bid  for  election,  and  no 
candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  put  out  more  than  $5,000.  But  It  Is  rare 
that  a  seat  In  Congress  can  be  won  with  cam- 
paigns costing  no  more  than  those  figures. 
Indeed,  Rep.  James  C.  'Wright  Jr.  of  Texas 
maintains  that  probably  every  member  of 
Congress  has  knowingly  evaded  the  purpose 
of  the  law.  This  Is  done  by  setting  up  a 
number  of  committees,  each  of  which  for  the 
record  has  its  own  campaign  fund  but  all  of 
which  In  reality  are  part  of  the  same  cam- 
paign. President  Johnson  calls  this  "putting 
the  maximum  amount  Into  different  pockets 
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ca  the  Mune  mit."  A  technically  legal  but 
cynical  practice?  Yes.  But  It  Is  a  practice 
wbldi  the  law  makea  necessary  {or  most 
aarlous  candidates  for  office.  It  is  a  practice, 
certainly,  which  helps  to  lower  the  moral 
tone  of  American  politics. 

Then  why  not  change  the  law?  Congress 
Is  reluctant  to  do  so,  and  that  Is  one  of  the 
more  depressing  feat\u-es  of  the  whole  affair. 

There  Is  now  a  bill  before  Congress  which 
would  help  the  situation,  if  only  it  were 
passed.  It  would  deal  more  realistically  with 
fund  ceilings,  require  a  more  strict  account- 
ing of  campaign  funds,  encourage  the  broad- 
ening of  public  participation  by  a  system  of 
tax  deductions  and  require  congressmen  to 
report  all  gifts  and  income. 

Prospects  of  getting  the  bill  through  both 
houses  of  Congress  in  the  near  future  re- 
portedly are  pretty  dim.  But  campaign  time 
Is  upon  us.  Here  is  a  good  issue.  Between 
now  and  November  all  congressional  can- 
didates should  ccxnmit  themselves  one  way 
or  the  other.  Financing  is  a  major  headache 
In  politics  today.  It  is  time  to  seek  out  a 
source  of  relief. 


AMA  Physicians  for  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KZKTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1.  1966 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Medical  Association  physl- 
clam  for  Vietnam  program  has  met 
wtth  exceptional  success,  and  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  some  facts 
about  thlfl  volunteer  program  which  la 
administered  by  the  AMA  at  the  request 
of  U9AID.  Already  about  120  physicians 
have  served  In  Vietnam.  They  come 
from  all  perta  of  our  country  and  serve 
vlthout  compensation. 

The  AMA  pamphlet  follows : 

AMA     VOLTTNTEB     PHTSICIANS     FOS     VIETNAM 

AMA  Volunteer  Physicians  for  Vietnam  Is  a 
progrmm  for  supplying  medical  care  to  the 
dTllian  population  of  South  Vietnam 
through  the  volunteer  services  of  VS. 
physicians. 

It  Is  administered  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  financed  by  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development 
(USAID). 

Physicians  sent  to  South  Vietnam  under 
the  program  serve  a  60-day  tour  of  duty  at 
one  of  18  provincial  civilian  hoepltals.  The 
volunteer  receives  only  his  transportation 
and  an  expense  allowance  of  10  dollars  a  day; 
otherwise  his  services  are  entirely  unijaid. 

At  the  hospitals  the  volunteers  will  work 
with  teams  of  military  physicians  and  corps- 
men.  These  teams,  assigned  to  USAID  for 
service  in  provincial  civilian  hospitals,  pro- 
vide continuity  In  the  volunteer   program. 

Twenty-four  to  33  physicians  are  needed 
every  month  to  keep  hospital  staffs  at  full 
strength.  Most  needed  are  general  prac- 
tloners,  internists,  general  surgeons  and  or- 
thopedic surgeons.  As  of  June-July,  1966, 
the  greatest  draoand  is  for  general  and  ortho- 
pedic surgeons  to  treat  war  wounded  civil- 
ians. Small  numbers  of  specialists  In  the 
fields  of  chest  diseases,  ophthalmology. 
Otolaryngology,  radiology  and  psychiatry  are 
aaeded  from  time  to  time.  Other  specialists 
cannot  be  used  at  present  but  inquiries  are 
Invited  In  anticipation  of  future  demands. 
Because  of  conditions  in  Vietnam  only  male 


physicians  are  accepted.  Non-physicians 
are  not  recruited. 

In  formation  about  the  program  may  be 
obtained  by  contacting: 

AMA  Volunteer  Physicians  for  Vietnam, 
American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,   Illinois   60610. 

THE    BACKCROOND 

Twenty- five  years  of  war  and  Insurrection 
in  the  area  now  known  as  South  Vietnam 
has  placed  tremendous  health  burdens  on 
the  people.  To  the  ever-present  diseases  and 
malnutrition  of  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
added  war  Injuries,  disruption  of  whatever 
public  health  measures  existed,  and  a  seri- 
ous lack  of  doctors  and  nurses  as  more  and 
more  of  the  country's  approximately  1,000 
physicians  were  called  into  military  service. 
Today  only  about  350  physicians  are  left  to 
administer  health  care  to  15  million  Viet- 
namese civilians. 

South  Vietnamese  authorities  have  asked 
the  United  States  government  to  encourage 
American  physicians  to  volunteer  their 
services  to  Vietnamese  civilians. 

Out  of  this  request  grew  a  program  finan- 
ced by  the  U.S  government  through  the 
State  Depxartment's  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID).  Created  to  recruit  U.S. 
physicians  for  volunteer  60-day  tours  of  serv- 
ice at  Vietnamese  civilian  hospitals  the 
program  was  at  first  administered  by  People- 
to-People  Health  Foundation,  Inc.,  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  assisting  in 
recruitment.  At  this  point  the  program  was 
called  Project  Vlet-Nam. 

After  successfully  implementing  Project 
Viet-Nam  on  a  pilot  basis,  People-to-People 
Foundation  asked  that  the  program  be  turned 
over  to  some  other  respfinsible  agency,  pre- 
ferably the  AMA.  At  the  Invitation  of  the 
Agency  for  Internatianal  Development,  the 
AMA  assumed  administrative  responsibility 
on  June  30,  1966,  when  the  contract  between 
the  USAID  and  People-to-People  Health 
Foundation,  Inc.  terminated.  Under  the 
aegis  of  the  AMA.  the  program  is  known  as 
AMA  Volunteer  Physicians  for  Vietnam. 

THK    CHALLENGE   TO    THE    PHYSICIAN 

An  American  physician  faces  challenges  In 
Vietnam  that  most  U.S.  doctors  see  only  in 
textbooks.  Important  causes  of  death  in 
South  Vietnam  are  malaria,  tuberculosis. 
Intestinal  parasitism  and  other  Intestinal 
diseases,  pneumonia,  meningitis,  typhoid 
fever,  and  a  wide  range  of  war  wounds  caused 
by  mines,  booby  traps,  small  arms  flre.  and 
air  or  artillery  bombardment.  Thousands  of 
civilians  need  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
after  war  injuries. 

Diseases  causing  disability  throughout  the 
population  Include  trachoma  (four-fifths  of 
the  p>eople  infected  at  one  time  or  another), 
leprosy,  bacillary  and  amebic  dysentery, 
smallpox,  and  nutritional  disorders. 

South  Vietnam  has  about  120  hospitals,  of 
which  101  serve  civilians.  All  are  overloaded; 
at  times,  two  or  even  three  patients  have 
been  accommodated  in  a  single  bed. 

Physicians  serving  through  AMA  Volun- 
teer Physicians  for  Vietnam  are  placed  In 
government-operated  hospitals  in  rural  areas, 
where  the  need  Is  greatest.  All  are  In  so- 
called  pacified  regions  were  the  Viet  Cong 
do  not  routinely  conduct  military  operations 
In  the  open,  although  they  are  presumed  to 
be  nearby  at  all  times. 

Military  teams  In  the  civilian  provincial 
hospitals  will  each  comprise  three  medical 
officers,  one  administrative  officer,  and  twelve 
enlisted  men  ( corpemen ) .  Their  responsi- 
bility will  be  for  the  civilian  population  In 
the  province  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

RECRUITMENT 

To  be  accepted  as  a  volunteer  the  physi- 
cian must  be  in  good  health  and  not  more 
than  55  years  old.  No  dependents  may  ac- 
company the  volunteer,  even  if  the  depend- 
ent is  medically  qualified. 


A  passport  and  visa  are  required  of  all 
volunteers  going  to  Vietnam,  and  assistance 
Is  given  the  physician  in  obtaining  them. 
The  volunteer  also  must  have  a  certificate  of 
vaccination  against  smallpox  and  inocula- 
tion against  cholera,  received  in  the  last  four 
to  six  months.  Immunization  against  plague, 
typhoid,  tetanus,  typhus  and  polio  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

Transportation  is  supplied  from  the  physi- 
cian's home  to  Vietnam  and  return.  A 
standard  baggage  allowance  of  44  pounds, 
plus  an  additional  22  pounds,  is  permitted. 

Housing  Is  provided  in  Vietnam  in  avail- 
able hotels  or  apartments.  Each  volunteer 
physician  receives  an  expense  allowance  of 
10  dollars  a  day.  Expenses  connected  with 
passport,  visa  and  immunization  are  paid  by 
USAID  through  AMA  Volunteer  Physicians 
for  Vietnam.  Each  volunteer  is  covered, 
while  in  Vietnam,  by  a  $50,000  all-risk  in- 
sxirance  policy  at  no  expense  to  himself. 

Upon  arrival  in  Saigon  the  volunteer  will 
be  met  by  the  Field  Director  of  AMA  Volun- 
teer Physicians  for  Vietnam  or  an  associate, 
and  directed  to  the  proper  destination.  The 
Field  Director  also  assists  hospital  staffs  with 
supply  and  logistical  problems. 


Joe  Pool  and  the  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS, 


OF 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL    ' 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1, 1966 

Mr.  CABKTiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. August  28,  1966.  Mr.  Dick  West,  edi- 
tor, editorial  page  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  published  a  most  Interesting  and 
and  comprehensive  dissertation  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 

Particular  attention  Is  called  to  the 
imtiring  efforts  of  my  colleague  and  fel- 
low Texan,  the  Honorable  Joe  Pool,  in 
ferreting  out  those  who  would  destroy 
your  democracy. 

This  article  is  so  factual  and  Is  of  such 
historical  significance  that  I  offer  It  at 
this  time  for  Insertion  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  in  order  that  all  might 
read  it: 

Joe  Pool  and  the  Committee 
(By  Dick  West) 

Congressman  Job  Pool  was  kind  enough 
to  mention  the  name  of  Martin  Dies, 
when  he  returned  to  Dallas  the  other  day  for 
a  hero's  welcome. 

In  case  some  may  have  forgotten  in  the 
fast-moving  whirlwind  of  politics,  Mr.  Pool 
la  the  third  Texan  to  put  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  In;  the 
headlines. 

The  first  was  Martin  Dies  of  Lufkln,  who 
headed  the  committee  during  its  stormiest 
years  (1938-45)  and  first  exposed  the  com- 
munist penetration  in  Washington.  The  sec- 
ond was  Bob  Stripling,  its  most  famous  in- 
vestigator (1938-48)  whose  patient  digging 
unearthed  Whlttaker  Chambers,  the  "pump- 
kin papers"  and  expose  of  Alger  Hiss. 

Before  proceeding,  let  us  remind  that  near- 
ly everybody  calls  this  committee  by  its 
wrong  name.  It  Is  not  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee,  shortened  to 
HUAC  by  the  headline  writers.  It  is  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
There's  a  big  difference. 
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The  committee  has  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  politics  in  Texas  and  the  nation. 
More  than  a  decade  after  Dies,  a  man  named 
Joe  McCarthy  made  headlines  with  a  similar 
committee  in  the  Senate. 

When  Dies  l>egan  his  investigations  In  the 
late  1930s,  the  dictatorships  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  were  threatening  the  world.  The 
committee's  targets  were  Nazi  and  Fascist 
fronts.  The  Communists  and  liberals  were 
the  biggest  supporters  of  the  committee,  as 
long  as  it  was  exposing  those  groups. 

But  the  more  Dies  and  his  investigators 
dug  in,  the  more  they  found  on  the  Com- 
munists and  their  liberal  "dupes."  The 
courageous  Texan  from  Lufkln  went  after 
them. 

He  found  that  there  were  165.000  card- 
carrying  Reds  in  the  United  States — and  that 
50.000  were  in  the  CIO  alone. 

This  Is  when  he  ran  headlong  Into  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 

The  president  called  him  to  the  White 
House  and  told  him  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  If  he— Dies— insisted  on  investigating 
the  Communists  in  the  CIO.  "It  will  antago- 
nize the  CIO  which  In  turn  will  hurt  the 
Democratic  party  because  we  must  rely  on 
the  CIO  in  some  of  the  doubtful  areas." 

The  Reds  and  Washington's  liberals,  who 
had  supported  Dies  when  he  was  after  the 
Fascists,  suddenly  began  one  of  the  harsh- 
est persecution  campaigns  in  the  capital's 
history. 

Prom  that  day  until  now.  the  committee 
has  been  atuicked  by  the  liberal  left. 

The  CIO  later  found  that  Dies  w.is  right— 
and  In  1950  expelled  11  unions  which  the 
Texan  had  exposed  12  years  before. 

Dies  didn't  retreat  in  the  face  of  Roose- 
velt's threats.  The  more  he  Investigated, 
the  more  he  found. 

He  really  hit  pay  dirt  In  1941  when  he 
submitted  to  the  White  House  a  list  of  2,000 
Communists  he  said  were  on  the  federal  pay- 
roll and  suggested  that  they  be  discharged. 
"The  2,000  stayed  for  more  than  a  decade 
before  they  were  fired,"  he  recalled  later. 

Probably  Dies'  greatest  contribution  was 
exposing  Red  "fronts"— how  the  liberals  of 
those  days  were  suckered  into  Joining  and 
supporting  organizations  which  were  "front- 
ing" communist  objectives.  The  biggest  was 
the  American  Leag\ie  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy, which  claimed  8  million  members. 

Later,  Dies  recalled:  "Nearly  every  Cabinet 
member  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  at 
one  time  or  another,  spoke  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  conmiunist  organizations,  gave 
letters  of  endorsements  and  other  expres- 
sions of  encouragement  to  the  communist 
movement." 

FDR,  continuing  to  pressure  Dies  to  lay 
off  the  Reds,  told  him:  "Several  of  the  best 
friends  I've  got  are  Communists — you're  all 
wrong  about  this  thing." 

Dies  decided  not  to  run  for  relectlon  in 
1944.  Later  he  returned  to  Washington  as 
congressman-at-large — and  now  a  man 
named  Pool  holds  the  same  assignment. 

Dies,  Pool,  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities — the  interaction  of  political  per- 
sonalities continues  today  in  an  interesting 
web  of  history. 

In  1956  Sen.  Price  Daniel  decided  not  to 
stay  In  Washington  and  to  come  home  to 
run  for  governor.  Gov.  Shivers  chose  Bill 
Blakley  of  Dallas  as  acting  senator,  but  im- 
der  the  law  there  had  to  be  a  special  election 
In  the  spring  of  1957. 

Candidates  were  Martin  Dies,  conserva- 
tive Democrat;  Thad  Hutcheson,  Republi- 
can; and  Ralph  Yarborough,  liberal  Demo- 
crat. Yarborough  had  been  trounced  by 
Shivers  for  governor  but  sensed  his  big 
chance  In  this  special  election  with  Repub- 
licans and  conservative  Democrats  splitting 
the  vote. 

The  law  at  that  time  did  not  provide  for 
a   runoff   in   a  special,   statewide   election. 
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Yarborough  led  and  went  to  the  Senate  vklth 
only  38  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

In  the  Texas  Legislature  a  great  del>ate 
raged  at  the  same  Ume.  A  bill  had  been 
Introduced  to  force  a  runoff.  Its  sponsor: 
Joe  Pool  of  the  Dallas  delegation. 

Pool  fought  hard  to  get  his  bill  enacted 
in  time  to  apply  for  the  special  election  on 
April  2,  but  a  pocket  of  liberals  in  the  Leg- 
islature— sensing  a  chance  of  victory  for 
Yarborough — delayed  it. 

The  bill  finally  passed  on  April  18.  More 
history,  and  personalities:  One  of  the  strong- 
est supporters  for  the  Pool  bill  was  the 
speaker  of  the  House — Waggoner  Carr,  now  a 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  was  en- 
dorsed from  Washington  by  another  sena- 
tor—Lyndon B.  Johnson. 


Belleville,  III.,  Philharmonic  Society  and 
Orchestra  To  Celebrate  100th  Anniversary 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  recently  receive  a  letter  from 
the  BelleviUe.  111.,  Philharmonic  Society 
and  Orchestra  concerning  its  forthcom- 
ing 100th  anniversary  of  continuous  ex- 
istence. "What  makes  the  anniversary 
celebration  so  special  and  noteworthy  is 
the  fact  that  It  marks  the  birthday  of 
the  second  oldest  orchestra  In  the  United 
States  to  exist  without  interruption. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Eugene  Haus- 
mann  and  Mr.  Robert  Yung,  general  co- 
chairmen  of  the  centennial  committee 
outlines  the  remarkable  history  of  the 
society  and  orchestra.  I  congratulate 
the  society  and  orchestra  on  Its  wonder- 
ful career,  and  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues read  about  what  a  determined 
community  of  38,800  can  do  to  foster  and 
maintain  its  own  cultural  enrichment 
program. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  Include  the  correspondence  from 
Mr.  Hausmann  and  Mr.  Yung: 

Belleville  Philharmonic  Societt, 

^  August  8,  1966. 

Hon.  Melvin  C.  Phice. 
Representative  of  the  24th  District 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Price:  The  Phllarmonlc  Society 
and  Orchestra  of  Belleville  will  celebrate  its 
100th  continuous  year  during  the  1966-67 
season,  a  memorable  milestone  particularly 
when  one  considers  that  this  organization  is 
the  second  oldest  orchestra  in  the  United 
SUtes  to  exist  without  interruption.  (The 
oldest  Is  New  York  Philharmonic  in  con- 
tinuity of  performance. ) 

It  was  on  November  19,  1866  that  a  group 
of  musicians  met  to  organize  the  orchestral 
society.  Their  first  concert  was  performed 
on  January  26,  1867,  after  practicing  every 
night  for  three  weeks.  The  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  came  to  acUve  life  at  once,  per- 
forming concerts  regularly  and  plaj-lng  for 
ntmierous  civic  and  festive  celebrations.  In 
1897  the  Philharmonic  Society  purchased  the 
building  that  still  is  the  Philharmonic  Hall. 
Though  proceeds  of  early  concerts  were 
sometimes  distributed  among  the  members, 
for  the  most  of  the  99  past  seasons  orchestra 
members  have  played  purely  for  the  love  of 
music 


The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for  the  forth- 
coming season  is  composed  of  62  members, 
only  n  of  whom  can  be  considered  "profes- 
sional musicians."  Many  family  groups, 
and  several  generation  society  members  are 
represented.  The  balance  are  gifted  and 
trained  residents  of  the  Greater  Belleville 
area— housewives,  merchants,  engineers, 
school  teachers,  students,  etc.  This  group 
is  conducted  for  the  third  season  by  Mr. 
William  Schatzkamer.  Professor  of  Music 
and  Artlst-in-Residence  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity. St.  Louis.  After  graduate  work  at 
Julllard  School  of  Music  Mr.  Schatzkamer 
has  m.ide  concert  tours  in  the  United  States. 
Canada  and  Mexico.  He  Is  also  the  con- 
ductor of  the  St.  Louis  Gateway  Festival 
Orchestra. 

Regular  performances  for  this  concert 
season  will  be  on  November  6.  January  15 
1967.  February  26,  April  23.  and  May  27.  The' 
newly  organized  Philharmonic  Chorus  will 
appear  with  the  Orchestra  on  November  6. 

Special  events  in  connection  u-lth  this 
100th  Anniversary  observance  Include:  An 
Anniversary  Dinner,  Philharmonic's  Ball,  An 
Antique  Instrument  Display,  A  Night  Down- 
town of  Roaming  Minstrels,  An  Evening  of 
Chamber  Music,  An  Old  Fashioned  Beer 
Garden. 

The  Centennial  Committee,  OfBcers  and 
Directors  of  the  Society,  and  Members  of 
the  Orchestra  and  "Friends  of  the  Philhar- 
monic" Join  with  us  in  inviting  you  to  at- 
tend any  and  all  of  these  activities.  And  If 
you  cannot  pereonaily  attend,  we  do  hope 
you  can  Join  with  us  "in  spirit"  by  a  salute 
to  the  BellevUle  Philharmonic  Society,  the 
second  oldest  orchestra  in  the  United  States 
to  exist  and  perform  without  interruption. 
Sincerely. 

Eugene  Hausmann. 
Robert  Yung. 
General  Cochairmcn,  Ccntcnriial  Com- 
mittees. 


Debts  Owed  Uncle  Sam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

op    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
faces  grave  fiscal  problems,  I  feel  that 
an  Associated  Press  story  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  July  20,  on  the  status  of  the 
debts  owed  us  by  93  naUons,  has  some 
merit.  I  am  Inserting  It  here  for  the 
public  Record  : 

NiNETT-THREB     NATIONS     STILL     IN      DEBT      TO 

Uncle   Sam — $18    Billion    Outstanding 

Doesk't  Inclubx  UNPAm  Bills  of  World 
War  I 

Washington,  July  19.— Being  in  debt  to 
Uncle  Sam  stlU  is  fashionable  in  world  af- 
fairs. No  fewer  than  103  countries — and 
government  books  carry  Belgium-Luxemburg 
and  Rhodesla-Nyasaland  as  one  country 
each— have  been  in  debt  to  this  nation  at 
one  time  or  another  since  World  War  II  and 
the  vast  majority — 93 — still  are. 

This  doesn't  Include  World  War  I  debts, 
on  which  nothing  has  been  paid  since  1932 
except  for  regular  instalments  made  by  Pin- 
land,  the  only  country  not  In  arrears  on  an 
ouUtanding  World  War  I  debt. 

The  latest  unpublished  figures  compiled  by 
the  department  of  commerce  show  that  as 
of    last   Dec.   31,    money   owed   the   United 
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Stat««  by  foreign  governmentB  and  enter- 
priM*  totaled  •18.864,488.763,  exclusive  of 
interest,  and  World  War  I  debt. 

8KVKNTZEN  STUX   OWX 

The  grand  tdbu  reached  $39,555,798,200.10 
when  the  unpaid  principal  and  Intereet  still 
owed  by  17  nations  from  World  War  I  are 
added.  That  latter  a^ure  alone  came  to 
$20,691,309,517.10  as  of  June  30.  1965.  the 
moat  recent  date  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able. 

This  is  only  war  debt  still  carried  on  the 
goTemment'a  books.  Billions  more  were 
handed  out  free  by  the  United  Statee.  But 
it  Isn't  always  true  that  foreign  nations  never 
repay  what  they  owe  Uncle  Sam. 

Ten  countrlee  have  f»ld  off  their  World 
War  n  and  poet-war  debts — Algeria,  Angola, 
Barbadoe,  Bahrain,  British  Gulna.  British 
Honduras,  Canada.  Hong  Kong.  New  Cale- 
donia, and  Sweden.  Canada  and  Sweden 
owed  the>mo0t— 4196,069,726  and  «24.199,886 
respectively. 

THHEE  PAID  OFT 

Three  countrlee  have  paid  off  their  World 
War  I  debts — Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  Liberia.. 
But  officials  don't  expect  any  further  pay- 
ments from  Cuba,  now  under  communist  con- 
trol, on  Its  other  loans  from  Uncle  Sam. 
Cuba  still  owes  the  United  States  $36,266,581 
on  an  original  principal  of  $68,565,247. 


Most  countries  make  regular  payments  on 
their  World  War  II  and  poet-war  loans  altho 
some  occasionally  are  late  and  Russia  and 
Nationalist  China,  In  particular,  dispute  the 
exact  amount  owed  for  World  War  II. 

Officials  said,  however,  that  Russia  still 
makes  yearly  payments  of  about  10  million 
dollars  on  World  War  II  debts,  which  United 
States  books  carried  as  190  millions  last 
Dec.  31.  World  War  I  is  a  different  story, 
except  for  Finland. 

DELAYED  BY  DIVISION 

Payments  on  World  War  I  debt  stopped 
after  a  one-year  moratorium  was  declared  In 
1932.  In  1953.  the  United  States  agreed 
that  no  further  payments  need  be  made  until 
final  settlement  of  World  War  I  reparations 
payments  by  Germany. 

With  Germany  still  divided,  no  settlement 
Is  In  sight. 

Greece  IncldenUilly.  plans  to  begin  making 
payments  on  its  World  War  I  debt  soon,  com- 
merce officials  said. 

The  country  most  In  debt  to  the  United 
States  Is  the  United  Kingdom,  which  leads 
both  lists — 9  45  billion  dollars  on  World 
War  I  and  3.98  billions  on  World  War  11  and 
post-war. 

CRIES  l.V  CONCHES-S 

France,  .altho  it  hasn't  paid  anything  on  Its 
World  War  I  debt  in  more  than  30  years.  Is 


rapidly  paying  more  recent  loans  from  the 
United  States  and  now  owes  only  404  millions 
on  World  War  II  and  post-war  debt.  France 
has  repvald  more  than  2  billion  dollars. 

There  have  been  cries  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  Insisting  that  France  pay  its 
World  War  I  obligations  because  of  Its  policy 
of  converting  at  least  34  million  dollars  In 
American  currency  monthly  into  United 
States  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  The  govern- 
ment fears  that  any  refusal  to  permit  con- 
version of  dollars  into  gold  In  France's  case 
would  only  shake  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

Uncle  Sam's  generosity  Isn't  confined  to 
national  boundaries.  Four  different  Interna- 
tional organizations.  Including  the  United 
Nations,  also  have  debts  with  the  United 
States. 

The  Unled  Nations  still  owes  104.57  mil- 
lions on  a  141.26  million  dollar  debt.  Other 
international  organizations  owing  money  are 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization,  the 
Europ>ean  Atomic  Energy  community,  and 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  community. 


Here's  Nation-by-Natiok  Breakdown  op 
Debtors 
Washington,  July  19. — Here  is  a  country- 
by-country  breakdown  of  World  War  I  debt 
as  of  June  30,  1965,  the  most  recent  figures 
available: 


Country 

Orlfdnal  debt 

(principal  and 

Interest) 

Payments 

(prinripal  and 

Interest  1 

Total  still  owed, 

inclndt!!? 

intvri'.st 

Cniiritry 

Original  debt 

(j^rincipal  and 

interest) 

Payments 

(principal  and 

interest) 

Total  still  owd, 

IncludiiiC 

interest 

Omit  Biitfiln 

»4,S02. 181.641.58 

4.  089.  689.  588.  18 

2,  042.  364.  319.  28 

419.837,630.37 

192.601.297.37 

207.  344.  297.  37 

185.071.023.07 

68.  359.  192.  45 

63.  ,577.  712.  55 

32,  499.  922.  67 

$2.  0-24,  8.54.  -297.  74 

486,  075,  891.  (JO 

100,829,880.  16 

52,191.273.24 

8,750.311.-88 

22,  648. 297.  55 

20,  134.  092.  26 

4,791.007.22 

2,  .588,  771  69 

4,  127.  056.  91 

$9.4.'3,659.301,ai 

6.  580.  932,  49.";.  59 

2.  2.51,48.-i,  4119  34 

669,  S99.  077  W 

640.  680.  .=«'15.  28 

449.  8 in,  224.  20 

268.  S.'J.  0.52.  34 

HI.  199.  610.  W 

H2.  ,V)n.  4'iS.  78 

46,590.335.  10 

Armenia     

$11,959,917.49 

16.  466.  012.  87 

26.  843. 148.  66 

6.  888,  664.  20 

6.  432.  465.  00 

S.  999,  999.  97 

1.  982.  555.  50 

10,  000,  000.  00 

141,  9.50.  .38 

26,  000.  00 

J39  350  996. 73 

Estonia 

tl,  248.  43-2.  07 

862,  668.  00 

761,  549.  07 

1,  237.  9,56.  58 

15,  063.  230.  93 

556.  919.  76 

12. '288.  751.  58 

108,  575.  84 

36,  471.  56 

35.  942,  300.  81 

Italy                

.\iistrla 

26,  024.  539.  59 

Latvia 

14.899.340.04 

Russia  

I.ithu:i:ila 

Finl^iri'l . 

13.  375.  487.  90 

Poland 

5.071.000.00 

CtechosloYBkta      .  .. 

Iliinc-iry 

t-'uba 

1  .N'uviTaKua 

4.  0C8,  341.  20 

Rmnft'^ls 

Here  Is  a  country-by-country  breakdown 
of  World  War  II  and  poet-war  debt  as  of  last 
Dec.  31,  the  most  recent  date  for  which  com- 


plete figures   are  available.     Figures  for  in- 
dividual countries  may  not  add  to  the  total 


borrowed  because  of  currency  and  other  ad- 
justments made  over  the  years. 


Coontrj 


~Total  borrowed 


United  Kingdom 

India- 

BtmU 

Pakistan 

Jspao.- 

Turkey 

Yucoslavla 

Chile.. 

United  Arab  Repablie 

Iwael 

Spain 

Franoe 

Chlaa-Fonnoaa 

Alien  tins 

Colombia 

Mexieo 


S5. 

3. 

1. 
1. 
1, 


488. 
428. 
949. 
IT78, 
614, 
762, 
725, 
782, 
595, 
614. 
538, 
534, 
572. 
594, 
526. 
712, 


858,528 
088,387 
049. 147 
689.613 
277,759 
815,984 
159,418 
644.959 
715,780 
091,098 
718,873 
908,591 
213.  463 
701.907 
934.290 
S50.  739 


Principil  repaid 


Prin'-lpal  still 
owt'd 


Country 


J1.48fi. 
■281. 
737, 

8.8, 
S50. 

78, 

83. 
206, 

35, 
182, 
126, 
2,  r27, 
213. 
231. 
226, 
456, 


525. 955 
140.  246 
804,  3i-,l 
003,864 

676,  674 
378.  074 
.542.  799 
.896,  225 
922.  379 
961.688 
228,168 
189.907 
602,  2X7 
615.040 
445,046 
417.645 


$3.  g-?:. 

3.  Iii8. 
1.07H, 
1.030, 

7''.3. 

683. 

613, 

,V,9. 

5.55, 

419. 

412. 

4it4. 

.^'•.s. 

349. 

278. 
■2.53. 


336.440 
328.  43.5 
2s3.  345 
312.912 
601.  085 
014.786 
889,  951 
403,  92.5 
.y>0,  549 
761,297 
434.  ^1 
381.837 

4,8fi,  782 
944.903 
583.031 
208.345 


.Morocco 

Iran 

(Icrmaay.. 

Kussia 

Droece 

Indonesia.. 

Peru 

Italy 

Irel.iiid 

I'firtiigil... 
Philippines 

l.ilicrn 

Tunisij 

Poland 

Others 


Total  borrowed 


•     3.54. 

4,  3.5f. 

22^2, 

•288, 

309, 

326, 

722, 

1-28. 

134. 

285. 

120, 

94, 

142, 

3. 990, 


470.364 
345,  406 
372.601 
494,  574 
005.  952 
100,458 
233.485 
279.  2^27 
■200.000 
425,  '231 
237,  495 
755,  .533 
102,9.56 
231.610 
51,5,  337 


Principal  repaid 


$19, 

105. 

.131. 

3^2, 

107, 

r23. 

179. 

577, 

16. 

2' 

180' 

19, 

5, 

59, 

M30, 


93,5,  601 
042,  800 
093.239 
485, 673 
1.55,  114 
4,53.  331 
3.57.806 
268,429 
403, 932 
474.904 
30'2,  707 
090.  525 
257.  988 
8.53,  5.58 
968,  143 


Principal  still 
owed 


$2.51, 
249, 
225. 
I'JO, 
179. 
170. 
146. 
145, 
111. 
111. 
104. 
102. 

80. 

8'2, 
1,847, 


801,  345 
,561.331 
019.  7,52 
008,901 
376,  895 
2^21.047 
867.  6.34 
006.  9.50 
796.  088 
069.  679 
,539.  387 
363.  4IX 
4.>7.  2.58 
370,  "34 
81<),  ,541 


Rnth  Bater  Harris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAW 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  believe  In,  and  have  worked  for,  good 
gOTemment  In  the  Ertstrlct  of  Columbia, 
are  gratified  by  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  Bates  Harris  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  D.C.  Commissioners' 
Council  on  Human  Relations. 


Her  appointment  marks  the  first  time 
a  Negro  woman  has  been  selected  to  head 
a  District  Government  agency. 

Mrs.  Harris,  a  native  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  singularly  qualified  to  carry 
on  and  expand  the  veiy  excellent  work 
of  her  predecessors. 

She  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  on  Human  Re- 
lations since  1960,  as  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Education,  and  a?  Associate 
Director  and  Deputy  Director.  In  1964, 
she  was  honored  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners for  her  "outstanriing  dedica- 
tion to  promoting  good  human  relations 
among  the  residents  of  the  District." 

Mrs.  Harris  has  contributed  greatly  to 


the  betterment  of  community  relations 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  through  her  work 
as  consultant  to  the  D.C.  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  the  U.S.  Park  Police, 
the  District's  public  schools,  and  the 
Commimlty  Relations  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

She  is  Assistant  Coordinator  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Police  and  Com- 
munity Relations  which  Is  held  annually 
at  Michigan  State  University,  and  Is  the 
only  woman  member  of  its  National  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The  great  Insight  and  dedication 
which  this  remarkable  woman  brings  to 
her  new  post  were  shown  In  her  speech 
when  she  took  the  oath  of  ofQce  as  Dl- 
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rector  of  the  Human  Relations  Council. 
She  said : 

Neither  fear  nor  favoritism  shall  alter  my 
course  in  rooting  out  Uie  evils  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination.  I  shall  miss  no  oppor- 
tunity to  woric  with  people  from  all  corners 
of  Washington  in  malting  equality  of  op- 
portunity a  f;w;t  and  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  dignity  of  a  man  a  way  of 
life.  Our  Council  shall  help  spread  the 
word  that  the  District  Building  belongs  to 
the  people— all  people.  We  shall  encourage 
them  to  come  to  the  District  Building  and 
all  District  of  Columbia  buildings — not  only 
to  pay  their  water  bill  or  to  get  a  drivers 
license,  but  to  motivate  their  youth  to  work 
in  these  buildings.  In  addition,  we  shall 
make  the  work  of  our  agencies  and  the 
Council  known  In  every  neighborhood  by 
taking  the  District  Building  to  the  people. 

I  congratulate  the  D.C.  Commissioners 
on  their  appointment  of  Mrs.  Harris  to 
this  Important  post  of  community  serv- 
ice. I  am  confident  that,  imder  her 
leadership,  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
continue  to  make  significant  gains  in  the 
area  of  human  relations. 


provisions,  but  also  because  of  the  general 
repressive  atmosphere  It  would  cast  over  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

We  believe  this  bill  is  but  another  can- 
tankerous attempt  by  the  House  to  wield  Its 
power  In  an  abusive  way  over  District  affairs. 
The  House  District  Committee,  which  voted 
to  send  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  did 
not  conduct  hearings  where  District  residents 
could  have  expressed  their  views  on  the  bill. 
The  Committee  did  not  even  request  a  writ- 
ten opinion  from  the  related  federal  depart- 
ment, in  tills  case  the  Justice  Department, 
which  is  a  common  procedure  in  considering 
legislation  for  the  District.  The  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  has  repeatedly  abused  its 
responsibility  of  governing  the  District. 
This  history  of  mis-used  power  is  a  com- 
pelling reason  for  passage  of  effective  Home 
Rule  legislation  in  the  89th  Congress. 

The  Greater  Washington  Chapter  of  ADA 
calls  u{x)n  all  civic.  reUgious.  labor,  frater- 
nal, neighborhood,  and  other  organizations. 
as  well  as  Individuals,  to  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Hays  bill  Is  not  national  legisla- 
tion; it  will  apply  only  In  the  EMstrlct  of 
Columbia.  Yet.  Washington's  citizens  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
on  the  bill  to  its  435  member  "city  council". 
We  call  upon  our  fellow  vote-less  ciUzens  to 
speak  out  now  against  the  Hays  bill. 


Donald  Green,  Chairman  of  Washington 
ADA,  Protests  Picketing  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  22,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  H.R.  16340  to 
prohibit  picketing  during  a  religious 
ceremony  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  opposed  this  bill  as  a  flagrant  violation 
of  our  civil  liberties  and  a  threat  to  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  demonstrate  In 
order  to  present  their  grievances. 

The  Greater  Washington  Chapter  of 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
headed  by  their  recently  elected  chair- 
man, Donald  Green,  also  regards  the  bill 
as  clearly  imconstitutional.  Their  con- 
cern extends  even  further.  It  Is  an 
anomaly  of  our  governmental  structure 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  regulate  the  affairs  of  a  local  area 
and  do  so  without  any  concern  for  or 
consultation  with  the  people  affected. 
The  abuse  of  this  power  is  evident  in 
this  whole  situation,  as  is  so  distinctly 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Donald  Green  in  the 
following  statement: 

Statement  by  Donald  Green.  Chairman 
Greater  Washington  Chapter.  Americans 
FOR  Democratic  Action,  on  the  Hays  Bill 
H.R.  16340 

The  Greater  Washington  Chapter  of  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action  is  vigorously 
opposed  to  HR  16340.  the  "Hays  Bill."  The 
bill  would,  in  effect,  prohibit,  peaceful  pick- 
eting and  demonstrations  in  Washington 
Within  500  feet  of  any  building  used  for  a 
religious  ceremony  from  two  hours  before 
until  two  hours  after  the  ceremony. 

We  believe  the  bill  is  patently  uncon- 
stitutional. The  proposed  restriction-^  of 
free  speech,  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment, would  be  a  totally  unwarranted  action 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  is 
not  only  dangerous  because   of  its   specific 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  1.  1966 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
this  Nation  lost  an  outstanding  and  most 
dedicated  civil  servant  in  the  death  of 
John  H.  Wetzel,  Assistant  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Watersheds  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Mr.  Wetzel  died 
of  cancer  at  the  age  of  55  last  Thursday, 
August  25,  and  his  untimely  death  is  a 
tragic  loss  of  life  of  a  man  who  for  over 
a  decade  was  a  guiding  light  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  all-important  small 
watersheds  development  and  flood  pre- 
vention program  of  the  Soil  Consen-ation 
Service. 

Mr.  Wetzel's  unusually  strong  dedica- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  our  Nation's 
land  and  water  resources  and  his  always 
reliable  guidance  of  a  program  aimed  at 
the  preservation  of  those  resources  was 
well  known  to  Members  of  Congress  who 
had  worked  with  him. 

He  was  always  more  than  willing  to  do 
even  more  than  his  official  duties  re- 
quired to  fiuther  the  development  of 
programs  in  the  public  interest. 

His  many  appearances  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Watershed  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving, 
always  gave  a  revitalization  to  those 
members  of  the  committee,  like  myself, 
who  feel  that  the  sincere  dedication  of 
civU  servants,  as  exemplified  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Mr.  Wetzel,  in  the  executive 
agencies  is  the  only  genuine  way  to  pre- 
vent stereotyped  bureaucratization  of 
Government  agencies  and  programs. 
Mr.  Wetzel's  dedication  to  the  program 
for  which  he  had  devoted  many  years  of 
his  life  was  always  obvious  to  me  and  I 
think  to  all  members  of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Wetzel  had  been  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  since  1935,  joining 
the  Service  in  the  year  that  it  was  cre- 
ated by  an  act  of  Congress.  Mr,  Wetzel 
worked  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
continuously  for  three  decades  and  rose 
rapidly  to  the  second  highest  position  in 
the  watershed  program  of  the  Ser\icc. 

Mr.  Wetzel  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  formulation  of  the  legislation  which 
resulted  in  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954,  and  his 
excellent  implementation  of  the  program 
over  the  years  kept  it  In  line  with  the 
congressional  Intent  underiying  its  en- 
actment. The  spirit  of  Mr.  Wetzel  will 
live  on  in  the  years  to  come  in  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  that  program  as  he 
knew  it. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  work  with  Mr 
Wetzel  over  the  past  several  years  in  the 
carrj-ing  out  of  my  responsibilities  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Watershed  Development 
He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  of  openmind- 
edness.  and  of  unbiased  reporting  on  the 
watershed  work  plans  which  he  presented 
so  clearly  to  the  subcommittee.  We  will 
miss  him  and  his  service. 

For  myself,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  all 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  wish  to  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  widow,  his  family,  and 
the  Sei-vicc  which  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion. 


Labor  Day:  How  It  All  Began 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 
Mr.  GURNEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  Americans  will  again  observe 
Labor  Day. 

It  was  in  June  1894  that  Congress 
passed  an  act  making  the  fii-st  Monday 
m  September  of  each  year  a  legal  holi- 
day in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territories.  Labor  Day  is  unique  in  that 
It  came  into  legal  being  as  a  willing 
recognition  of  the  citizenry  through  city 
and  State  action. 

Peter  J.  McGuire.  founder  of  the  car- 
penter's union  and  cofounder  of  the 
AFL,  first  proposed  a  day  to  honor  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women.  Mc- 
Guire's  reasons  for  recommending  the 
first  Monday  in  September  as  Labor 
Day?    Because  he  said : 

It  wotild  come  at  the  most  pleasant  season 
Of  the  year,  nearly  midway  between  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving,  and  would 
fill  a  wide  gap  in  the  chronology  of  legal 
holidays. 

From  such  a  modest  beginning,  little 
did  he  realize  how  Labor  Day  would  de- 
velop Into  one  of  our  most  honored  na- 
tional holidays. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  more  fitting 
way  to  honor  the  men  and  women  of 
our  history  whose  toil  made  us  the  great 
Nation  that  we  are.  Nor  can  we  more 
suitably  salute  the  workers  of  today 
whose  efforts  continue  to  make  us  what 
we  are.    It  Is  greatly  to  the  ci-edit  of 
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the  workins  men  and  women  that  we 
have  become  the  prosperoiis  Nation  we 
are. 

I  look  with  pride  upon  the  key  role 
my  own  Republican  Party  has  played  in 
labor's  march  of  progress.  Tradltlon- 
sdly.  Republicans  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front in  working  toward  betterment  of 
American  woiiEera.  It  was  the  GOP  that 
established  in  1868  the  first  8-hour  day 
for  Oovemment  workers,  setting  the 
pace  for  all  industry.  And  in  1884  it 
was  the  QGP  which  established  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  elevated  it  to  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  in  1913. 

Republicans  have  traditionally  fought 
for  the  rights  of  the  individual  workers 
and  for  the  dignity  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  contributes  to  the  greatness 
of  our  Natioa  through  his  work. 

So,  that  is  the  way  Labor  Day  began— 
a  nati<MTwide  holiday  devoted  to  no 
man,  living  or  dead;  to  no  sect,  race,  or 
nattonallty.  It  is  dedicated  solely  to  the 
laboring  men  and  women  of  America. 
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Pity  Ae  CoBuuier 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON  | 

OP   CAUTOUriA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

ThvTtday.  Septetnber  1, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  wn^ON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoro,  I  Include  the  following: 
[Fram  tba  San  Diego  Union.  Aug.  29,  1996] 
Pitt  thi  Constjuteh 

Tliere  was  an  ominous  ring  to  the  Presi- 
dent's words  Imst  week  when  he  said  the 
gOTemment  ml^t  have  to  "take  otber  meas- 
ures" if  the  present  inflationary  spiral  con- 
ttnues. 

It  may  have  surprised  some  that  the  gov- 
ernment tMnicn  it  has  already  taken  meas- 
ures to  curb  the  alarming  rUe  in  the  cost 
of  living.  To  date  the  effort  has  consisted 
mostly  of  the  "Jawbone"  technique  to  taUc 
labor  and  buslneoe  Into  holding  the  Une  on 
wage  and  price  Increases. 

Never  feasible  from  the  start  because  It 
■moontwl  only  to  punitive  measures  against 
business  and  industry,  the  "guideline"  ap- 
proacb  has  been  thoroughly  and  unmlstak- 
enly  discarded  by  labor  leaders. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  President 
Is  coDsldettDg  "other  measures"  of  unspe- 
dfled  natore  creates  Interest  of  their  nature. 
It  Is  a  narrow  choice. 

At  tba  least,  the  President  can  increase 
Inoome  taxes,  subject  to  congressional  ap- 
proval, to  reduce  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumers.  Unless  the  inflationary  lid  comes 
off  It  la  not  a  Ukely  gambit  before  the  Nov. 
8  elections. 

At  the  extreme,  the  President  can  ask  for 
goveinmeat  control  of  wEiges  and  prices.  The 
top  labcx'  leaders  already  have  indicated  con- 
ditional approval  for  this  stem  measure. 

It  Is  a  distasteful  control  In  the  free  econ- 
omy of  tke  United  States,  usually  reserved 
for  aU*<nf  emergencies,  such  as  a  world  war. 
We  have  not  approached  this  level  of  crtala. 

"me  only  "otlxer  measure."  and  the  feasible 
on*,  eookl  help  tbe  consumer  the  most— 
reducs  xb»  proOlgata  government  spending 
that  fires  the  Inflatton. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH   CAROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
credit  situation  in  our  countrj-  is  of  deep 
concern  to  all  of  us.  Our  money,  bank- 
ing, and  various  credit  systems  and 
operations  are  intricate  indeed.  Each 
of  us  now  is  studying  this  whole  field 
seeking  to  make  the  best  judgment  in 
shaping  public  policy  to  deal  most  effec- 
tively and  fairly  with  this  situation. 

Along  with  other  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  delegation,  I  have  con- 
ferred with  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, bankers,  builders,  contractors,  and 
others  from  our  State,  developing  the 
current  knowledge  and  background  in 
this  field,  to  enable  us  to  make  sound 
judgments.  Legislation  on  this  credit 
problem,  I  understand,  is  set  for  consid- 
eration in  the  House  on  September  7. 
having  been  postponed  from  August  22. 

Recently  our  colleague,  Hon.  Wright 
Patman,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  placed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  President 
emphasizing  the  urgency  of  a  solution 
to  the  tight  credit  problem.  I  now  have 
a  letter  from  a  widely  regarded  banker 
in  if\y  home  district,  Mr.  W.  W.  Shaw, 
president.  Peoples  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Rocky  Mount.  N.C..  which  explores  the 
problem  in  depth. 

After  studying  the  facts  and  figures  he 
presents,  it  is  my  thought  that  other 
members  of  this  body  might  benefit  from 
what  Mr.  Shaw  has  to  say.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Shaw's  letter 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

Peoples  Bank  &  Trust  Co  . 
Rocky  Mount.  S.C,  August  18.  1966. 
Hon   Harold  D.  Coolet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashingtOTi.  D.C. 

Dear  Harold:  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  dlscuse  our  concern  over  HJl. 
14028  (The  Patman  Bill)  that  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  on  Monday,  August  22, 
1966. 

In  essence,  the  Patman  Bill  will  Impose  a 
mandatory  statutory  celling  of  4'-2  percent 
on  the  Interest  that  banks  can  pay  on  time 
deposits  In  amounts  of  less  than  $100,000. 
Section  Four  of  that  Bill  grants  authority 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  to  Impose 
a  celling  on  the  Interest  rates  that  can  be 
paid  by  savings  and  loan  institutions.  It  la 
the  provision  that  Lmpoeee  a  mandatoryy  ceil- 
ing on  banks  with  only  permissive  authority 
to  Impose  on  savings  and  loan  institutions 
that  gives  us  great  concern.  On  the  other 
hand.  Senator  Robertson  has  introduced  S. 
3627  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Under  Sen- 
ator RoBESTSON's  Bill,  the  principal  supervi- 
sory authorlUee,  namely,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Federal  I>cpo6lt  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  are  directed  to  consult  with  one  an- 
other toward  the  end  that  they  reach  some 
agreement  as  to  the  Imposition  of  ceilings 
on  interest  rates  paid  by  these  financial  in- 
stitutions to  the  end  that  vicious  compvetl- 


tlveness  be  eliminated  without  dectroying 
the  functions  of  these  two  types  of  Institu- 
tions to  compete  fairly  and  to  attract  to 
themselves  funds  necessary  to  satisfy  the  as- 
pirations of  their  borrowing  customers. 
Bankers  support,  in  general.  Senator  Robert- 
son's Bill. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  general  pub- 
lic will  save  a  relatively  !>table  percentage  of 
their  earnings  and  deposit  these  funds  with 
institutions  making  loans.  We  have  no  nor- 
mal situation  at  the  present  time.  When 
the  average  Individual  begins  to  participate 
at  an  ever  growing  rate  in  the  gross  national 
income,  the  tendency  is  to  use  a  greater  por- 
tion to  upgrade  his  standard  of  living  and 
to  acquire  those  goods  and  services  to  which 
he  considers  himself  entitled.  Fnirthejmore. 
when  the  general  public  Is  frightened  by  ever 
growing  signs  of  inflation,  they  are  under 
some  compulsion  to  exchange  intangible 
money  for  tangible  goods.  When  interest 
rates  begin  to  rise  inordinately,  corporate 
treasiu-ers  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  some 
retiu-n  on  their  cash  funds,  and  the  result 
is  that  their  normal  bank  account  is  held  to 
their  minimum  requirements  and  any  sur- 
plus will  go  into  time  deposits  or  other  In- 
tereet-bearing  sources.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
demand  deposits  of  banks  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct or  the  grofis  national  Income.  This 
phenomena  is  country-wide.  The  principal 
growth  that  banks  have  enjoyed  has  been  In 
their  savings  and  time  deposits  and,  of 
course,  all  of  the  growth  of  the  savings  and 
loan  have  been  from  savings  and  time  de- 
posits. 

Both  the  dollar  volume  and  the  rate  of 
personal  savings  dropped  significantly  in  the 
first  half  of  1966  as  compared  to  the  last  half 
of  1965.  This  reduced  the  flow  of  new  sav- 
ings into  the  market.  As  long  as  the  volume 
of  savings  rose  steadily,  both  banks  and  non- 
bank  flnanclal  Institutions  were  able  to  grow 
rapidly.  Today,  savings  are  no  longer  the 
relatively  stable  pool  of  funds  accumulated 
by  Individuals  and  business  firms  as  con- 
tingency balances  to  guard  against  financial 
requirements  of  an  unusual  nature  or  a 
means  of  building  up  balances  for  a  major 
purchase  in  the  future.  Savings  now  Include 
a  suljstantlal  volume  of  short-term  balances 
of  corporations  seeking  temporary  Invest- 
ment outlets. 

Coupled  with  this  decrease  in  the  inflow  of 
savings  has  been  an  Inordinate  demand  for 
credit  from  all  levels  of  our  economy.  It  has 
been  generally  assumed  that  the  scarcity  of 
money  and  high  Interest  rates  have  been  due 
to  restrictive  actions  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  This  assumption  is  contrary  to  the 
facts.  To  narrow  the  budget  deficit,  the  ad- 
ministration has  relied  primarily  on  sales  of 
government-owned  financial  assets  and  on 
speeding  up  collections  of  individual  Income 
and  social  security  taxes  that  corporations 
withheld  for  the  Federal  Government.  By 
means  of  these  various  accelerations,  the 
Crovernment  has  drawn  off  cash  from  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,  thus  depleting 
their  savings  and  spurring  the  demand  for 
credit  among  those  affected.  Corporations 
alone  were  required  by  payment  speedups  to 
draw  down  liqiUd  assets  by  an  extra  four  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  In  April  and  June. 
In  addition  to  the  money  that  has  been  bor- 
rowed by  the  Federal  Government  up  to  this 
point  in  1966,  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will 
borrow  an  additional  seven  billio&doUars  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  Congress 
has  Just  authorized  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  borrow  an  additional 
two  billion  dollars  to  pump  Into  the  housing 
Industry  and.  In  addition,  they  will  attempt 
to  sell  off  approximately  four  billion  dollars 
of  paper  at  substantial  discounts  to  attract 
purchasers.     The  states   and   their   various 
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municipalities  have  been  offering  approxi- 
mately one  billion  dollars  of  bonds  each 
month  to  satisfy  their  capital  expansion 
needs.  The  demand  for  credit  on  the  part 
of  corporations  and  Individuals  Is  today 
greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  this  country.  The  cold  hard  facts 
are  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  Im- 
mutable and  there  are  not  enough  funds  to 
satisfy  credit  demands.  When  supply  and 
demand  gets  out  of  balance,  prices  rise.  This 
applies  to  money  just  as  much  as  it  applies 
to  commodities.  The  scramble  for  funds  has 
caused  interest  rates  to  rise  at  a  level  higher 
than  any  time  in  the  past  40  years. 

After  a  false  start,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  offered  250  million  dollars  of  de- 
bentures l£st  month  at  a  yield  of  5.58  per- 
cent the  highest  on  obligations  of  this  qual- 
ity since  the  early  1920s.  Prom  the  last  in- 
formation available  to  me,  a  suljstantial  part 
of  this  issue  is  still  unsold.  Short-term  gov- 
ernment agency  securities  yield  as  much  as 
534  percent  and  even  direct  obligations  of 
the  U.S.  Government  may  be  purchased  to 
yield  a  taxable  equivalent  rate  of  retiirn  of 
5^4  percent  for  six-months  to  one-year  ma- 
turities. Federal  funds  have  been  trading 
recently  at  six  percent.  I  had  a  telephone 
call  from  a  broker  this  morning  advising  me 
of  a  new  issue  of  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bonds  with  a  yield  of  6  percent.  If  one  has 
to  have  the  money,  he  pays  the  rate  neces- 
sary to  get  it. 

Let  me  give  you  some  local  figures.       In 
1951.  the  total  deposits  in  the  three  banks 
in   Rocky  Mount,   excluding  all  deposits  in 
their    branches,     amounted     to    $30,800,000. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1961.  these  deposits  had 
grown  to  $36,600,000,  a  total  10-year  increase 
of  18.7  percent.    This  did  not  begin  to  match 
the  growth  of  the  community  or  the  growth 
of  the  nation.    Now,  in  1951.  the  four  savings 
and  loan  Institutions  in  Rocky  Mount  had 
deposits,   exclusive   from  their   branches  of 
$8,100,000.    Ten  years  later,  in  1961,  they  had 
total  local  deposits  of  $40,200,000.     Note  the 
significance  that  in   1951  the  total  deposits 
in  the  four  savings  and  loan  institutions  were 
less  than  30  percent  of  that  of  the  banks. 
Ten  years  later,  they  had  over   110  percent 
of  local  deposits  as  compared  with  the  banks. 
The   savings  and    loan   had   grown   in   that 
period  a  total  of  394.6  percent.     They  were 
satisfying   the   aspiration   of   one    customer 
only  and  that  was  the  one  who  was  seeking 
a  mortgage  loan.    The  banks  were  attempt- 
ing to  satisfy  the  credit  needs  in  all  other 
categories,  both  individual  and  commercial, 
and  we  were  unable  to  do  so.    We  were  ra- 
tioning   loans   and    insisting   on    fast    pay- 
backs.    However,  in  1962.  Regulation  Q  was 
amended  and  banks  were  able  to  increase 
their  interest  on  savings  from  3  percent  to 
4  percent.    Now,  let  us  see  what  happened. 
The  deposits  in  the  three  banks  increased 
from  $36,600,000  to  $40,900,000,  a  total  four- 
year  increase  of  37  percent.     Now,  we  were 
back  in  the  banking  business.     But,  let  us 
see  what  happened  to  the  savings  and  loan. 
During  this  four-year  period,  their  deposiu 
Increased  from   $40,200,000  to  $45,700,000.   a 
little  bit  more  than   10  percent.     The  fact 
that    they    had    any    growth    whatsoever    is 
proof  that  we  did  not  get  their  money.     The 
thing  that  actually  happened  is  that  banks 
were    no   longer   used   as   an   accumulation 
agency   until   the  savings   account   reached 
$1,000.00.  when  it  was  transferred  over  to  the 
savings  and  loan.    What  happened  was  that 
our  accumulations  stayed  here  and  were  not 
transferred.    The  savings  and  loan  still  con- 
tinued  to  attract  the  savings   of  many   of 
their  depositors.     I  think  it  U  true  to  say 
that  the  -savings   and  loan  had  become  so 
xised  to  an  inordinate  growth  by  reason  of  an 
exaggerated  and  competitive  advantage  that 
they  were  not  able  to  adjust  their  affairs  to 
a  normal  and  reasonable  rate  of  growth. 

As  necessary  as  housing  is.  the  health  of 
America  docs  not  depend  solely  on  this  ac- 
tivity.    While  it  is  true  that  housing  starts 
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In  June  fell  to  the  lowest  point  since  1961 
an    annual    rate    of    1,288,000,    there   is    no 
shortage   of   housing   either   locally   or   na- 
Uonally.      In    some   areas    of    the    country, 
there  is  a  siirfeit  of  housing. '  Piirthermore' 
there  is  a  shortage  of  skiUed  construction 
workers  and  they  have  had  no  difficulty  ac- 
quiring gainful   employment  in  commercial 
construction.     Vacancy  rates  are  still  close 
to  poet-war  high's.     Wages  of  skilled  con- 
struction workers  have  been  climbing  sharp- 
ly, aggravating  the  inflation  of  construction 
costs.     While   there  has  been  a  slow-down 
in  housing  starts,  because  of  rising  costs  and 
rising  interest  rates,  bank  loans  to  businesses 
actually  inc/eased  by  5.8  billion  dollars,  or 
11 'c  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year. 
No  banker  wants  to  see  any  segment  of 
our    economy    in    distress.      Banks    do    not 
prosper  on   bankruptcy;    however,  from  my 
personal  otwervation,  the  only  element  of  the 
construction  business  that  seemed  to  have 
difficulties  are  those  on  the  fringes  of  the 
Industry  who  have  been  playing  their  credit 
to   the    hilt   and    taking   advantage    of   the 
emphasis    heretofore  -put   on    housing.      If 
Congress  is  going  to  give  them  some  relief, 
the  money  is  goinfto  have  to  be  found  from 
some   soiu-ce   other   than   the   banks.     Any 
money  that  I  lose  cuts  my  abUlty  to  satisfy 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  every  customer 
that   I   have.     Tlie  deposits   in   my  system 
have  grown  by  $6,300,000  during  the  past  12 
months  and  $6,400,000  has  gone  Into  loans 
that  we  felt  obligated  to  make.     My  bank 
is  over  71';   loaned  out  as  of  today,  and  we 
have  another  week  to  go  before  the  market 
will  open.     Even  if  I  was  required  to  reduce 
the   Interest   rate   that   I   am   permitted   to 
pay  to  my  savings  and  time  depositors,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  this  money  will   flow 
to  the  savings  and  loan  institutions  and  Into 
housing.     There  are  too  many  other  attrac- 
tive areas  for  the  investment  of  those  funds. 
Let  me  wind  up  this  letter  with  what  would 
appear  to  be  facts: 

(1)  The  savings  and  loan  institutions  did 
not  experience  as  heavy  withdrawals  as  was 
expected  on  July  1,  1966. 

(2^  Congress  should  be  able  to  pacify  the 
building  trade  through  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  by  increasing  their 
power  to  borrow  and  compound  the  scramble 
for  funds  with  another  round  of  Interest 
increases. 

(3)  No  one  can  give  any  convincing  evi- 
dence that  money  leaving  the  banks  woiUd 
flow  to  the  savings  and  loan  instituUons. 

(4)  While  the  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions have  been  advocating  a  statutory  ceil- 
ing on  the  interest  rates  that  can  be  paid  by 
banks,  they  are  completely  disenchanted 
with  any  proposal  that  some  rate  celling  be 
placed  on  them.  They  have  engaged  in 
rather  vicious  competition  among  them- 
selves. 

(5)  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  begun 
to  take  some  action,  and  any  action  needed 
should  be  left  with  them  and  the  other  su- 
pervisory authorities.  It  has  worked  In  the 
past  and  it  can  work  In  the  future. 

If  this  letter  raises  any  questions  that  I 
can  clarify,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

W.  W.  Shaw,  President. 


Polish  Soldier's  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 


OF   NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  September  1,  1966 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish   Army   Veterans   Association    of 


America,  which  has  its  home  in  my  dis- 
trict at  17  Irving  Place,  recently  took 
part  in  an  annual  observance  of  "Polish 
Soldier's  Day." 

At  that  time,  they  adopted  a  number 
of  resolutions  that  I  believe  would  be  of 
special  interest  to  my  Colleagues. 
The  resolutions  follow : 
Resolutions 
(Adoption   by   Polish    Army    Veterans    Ar.so- 
ciatlon.    District    II    and    ladies    au.xiliarv 
Jointly  with   the  New  York  Circle  of   Uie 
Polish  Underground  Army,  In  an   attend- 
ance of  7,000  at  the  Polish  Falcons  Camp. 
Somerville,   N.J..   on   the   occasion   of   the 
annual  observance  of  the  "Polish  Soldier  s 
Day") 

1.  Assembled  on  August  14,  1966.  at  the 
Polish  Falcons  Camp  In  Somerville.  N.J  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  observance  of  the 
"Polish  Soldier's  Day,"  we  convey  our  cordial 
greetings  to  our  countrymen  in  Poland  and 
pay  the  highest  tribute  to  them  for  their  un- 
daunted spirit  and  relentless  opposition  to 
the  Commimlst  regime  Imposed  on  them  by 
Soviet  Russia.  We  enter  the  second  Mil- 
lennium of  Poland's  Christianity  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  Communist  regime  wll  become 
Just  a  sad  episode  in  the  glorious  multlcen- 
tennlal  history  of  the  Polish  people  whc 
will  soon  get  rid  of  their  yoke. 

2.  We  express  our  Indignation  at  and  con- 
demnation of  all  the  attempts  made  by  the 
Communist  regime  toward  utilization  of  the 
Mlllennitim  of  Poland's  ChrisUanitv  for  their 
own  purposes  which  are  alien  and  inimical  to 
the  Polish  nation.  An  associaUon  by  the 
regime  of  the  Millennium  anniversary  with 
the  anniversary  of  the  so-called  "Manifesto 
of  July  1944"  (Which  is  a  sj-mbol  of  Com- 
munist rule  In  Poland),  provokes  the  true 
feelings  of  the  PoUsh  people  to  whom  Com- 
munism is  abhorrent  and  who  will  never 
agree  to  it. 

3.  We  welcome  with  pleasure  the  decisions 
passed  by  the  convention  of  "Militant  Po- 
land" held  in  London,  England,  on  May 
18-20.  1966  and  we  accede  to  the  program  re- 
solved by  the  Convention,  which  calls  for 
restoration  of  full  freedom  and  independence 
to  Poland. 

4.  We  register  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
persecution  by  the  CommurUst  regime  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chtirch  In  Poland  and  the 
use  made  of  the  MUlennlum  celebrations  for 
this  purpose.  The  ctilminatLng  point  of  the 
regime's  action  was  preventing  the  Pope.  Paul 
VI.  as  well  as  the  Catholic  hierarchy  abroad 
from  attending  the  Mlllennltun  obsen-ance  in 
Poland  and,  on  the  other  hand,  refusal  of 
visa  to  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  first  to  go  to 
Italy  and  next  to  visit  the  United  States, 
both  trips  In  connection  with  the  scheduled 
Millennium  observances  there.  The  regime, 
whose  action  against  religion  and  the  r' 
Catholic  Church  looks  ridiculous  and  foolish 
in  the  light  of  the  Thousand  years  of  the 
Church's  glorious  existence,  has  revealed  lt« 
weakness  and  shown  contempt  of  lnt«rna- 
tional  opinion  and  of  the  United  Nations 
declaration  on  citizen  rights,  particularly  so 
considering  the  fact  of  the  regime  being  a 
signalor  guaranteeing,  among  others,  free- 
dom of  Creed  and  religious  practices  and 
freedom  of  movement  provided  by  the  decla- 
ration. 

5.  In  view  of  the  precedent  established  In 
1963  by  the  United  NaUons  which  had  sent  a 
commission  to  South  Vietnam  to  investi- 
gate the  alleged  persecution  of  Buddhists  by 
premier  Diem's  administration,  we  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Government  to  have  UNO 
send  a  similar  commission  to  Poland  to  in- 
vestigate the  ever  increasing  persecution  of 
religion  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  the 
Warsaw  Communist  regime. 

6.  We  express  our  misgivings  and  condem- 
nation of  the  growing  dictatorial  tendencies 
of  the  Conamunist  regime  In  Poland  which 
becomes  ever  more  subservient  to  Soviet 
Russia's  policy,  whereas  in  other  countries 
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behind  the  Iron  Curtain  we  note  a  tendency 
to  the  contrary.  This  Is  another  proof  of 
the  weakness  of  the  regime  and  its  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that  it  Is  only  by  terror, 
dictatorship  and  support  on  the  part  of 
Soviet  Russia  that  the  regime  is  maintained 
In  power. 

7.  We  appeal  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  Polish  western  bound- 
ary along  the  Oder-Nelsse  rivers,  thus 
prompting  the  recognition  of  that  frontier 
by  West  Germany's  administration.  We 
voice  our  pleasure  on  account  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  said  frontier  by  the  state  of  Israel, 
where  thousands  of  her  citizens  are  in- 
separably linked  with  Poland  by  close  ties  of 
birth  and  their  many  years  residence  in 
Poland. 

Purthermore,  we  affirm  that  the  only 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Poland  from 
the  viewpoint  of  international  law,  is  the 
frontier  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Riga, 
in  1031. 

8.  We  are  vehemently  opptosed  to  any  at- 
tempta  to  Communist  infiltration  into  the 
Polish  Veterans  groups  In  exile.  The  frus- 
trat«d  attempts  mMIe  so  far  shonld  have  con- 
vinced the  regime  that  the  veterans  organiza- 
tlona  win  never  recognize  the  regime  as  a  true 
PoUsh  Government.  Neither  will  they  recog- 
nize ZBOWID.  (which  Is  Just  a  branch  of  the 
Oommtmlty  Party)  as  a  true  representation 
of  Polish  soldiers  In  homeland. 

9.  We  condemn  Communist  provocation, 
■uch  as  was  the  antl-Amertcan  demonstration 
staged  In  front  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Warsaw,  Poland  by  a  mob  organized  and 
driven  by  the  Communist  regime.  Such 
demonstration  was  also  offensive  to  the  true 
feelings  of  the  Polish  people,  who  though 
peace-loving  and  war-hating  themselves, 
nevertheless,  wish  success  to  the  United 
States  Oovemment  In  the  latter's  armed  con- 
flict in  Vietnam,  and  by  no  means  sympathise 
with  the  Vietnam  Ccmimunists  supported  by 
Soviet   Russia  and   Communist  China. 

10.  We  urge  West  Germany  to  put  an  end 
to  dlscrtmination  In  handling  claims  of  Pol- 
ish vlottms  of  Mkzl  persecution,  which  claims 
should  he  treated  on  an  equal  basis  with 
cases  of  racial,  religious  and  Ideological  per- 
secution. 

11.  We  api>eal  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Soviet 
Russia,  by  either  acting  Individually  or 
throogh  the  UJ^.  channels  to  bring  about  the 
release  of  thousands  of  Poles  still  kept  In 
Soviet  concentration  camps,  20  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  War. 

13.  Acconllng  to  Soviet  statUtics,  about 
1,500.000  Soviet  citizens  are  of  PoUsh  descent. 
We  are  conveying  to  that  Russian  Polonla 
our  brotherly  greetings  and  wishes  of  free 
exlstenoe  and  development.  Instead  of  at- 
tempts to  Infiltrate  Polish  American  com- 
mtisltles  or  Polish  French  communities,  the 
Communist  regime  should  take  care  of  Rus- 
■tan  Ptflonla,  should  assure  its  national  and 
cultural  autonomy  and  freedom  of  com- 
munication with  Its  homeland. 

Ix»«  live  a  powerful  United  SUtes  of 
Amerlcal  and 

Long  live  the  Polish  nation,  now  still  flght- 
Inc  for  freedom  I 


EcoBomic  Jattice  for  the  Farmworker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE  ' 

or  vnsooxsnr 

n?  THB  HOTTSE  OF  RBPRESEWTATIVES 

Thwrsday,  September  1.  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  call 
attention  today  to  the  plight  of  a  rather 
mitwfaintlal  number  of  American  workers 


who  have  been  passed  by  in  the  long 
inarch  of  progress  of  the  organized  labor 
movement. 

Most  workinsmen  Lii  this  counti-y  are 
protected  by  Fedei'al  laws  and  by  the 
strength  of  united  labor,  but  the  Amer- 
ican farni^orker  is  a  forgotten  man  who 
Is  left  ifrgely  at  the  mercy  of  his  em- 
ployer. • 

Th^se  people  are  now  in  the  process  of 
tmiting  themselves  to  achieve  a  set  of 
common  goals.  They  have  foimcd  the 
National  Fann  Workers  A.ssociation  in 
an  eflfort  to  correct  some  of  ti)c  injustices 
which  have  gone  unchallenged  in  the 
past. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  these 
people  have  raised  their  voices  in  protest, 
and  in  California,  thry  made  farm-labor 
history  by  achieving  recognition  by  a 
producer  and  winning  a  contract  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  conditions  under  which  these 
farmworkers — predominantly  Mexican- 
Americans — live  are  well  known  and 
these  conditions.  I  believe,  represent  a 
black,  shameful  mark  acainst  our  affluent 
society. 

I  applaud  the  National  Fann  Workers 
Association  for  its  efforUs  in  improving 
the  conditions  under  which  these  people 
live  and  work,  and  I  pledge  my  support 
to  this  cause. 


Not  Necessary  To  Teach  Patriotism — Let 
Children  Get  It  by  Giving  Them  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALlrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  1.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 19,  Dr.  Max  Rafferty.  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, delivered  an  address  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California  on 
the  subject  of  teaching  patriotism  in  our 
schools  which  is  certainly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  aU  of  our  American  citi- 
zens. 

The  FYiday  hashes  report  as  published 
In  the  Commonwealth  follows: 
Not   Necess.\et    To    Teach    Patriotism — Let 

Children  Get  It  bt  Giving  Them  Facts 

(From  address  by  Dr.  Max  RafTerty,  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instrurtion.  State  of 
California  I 

The  State  Curriculum  Commission  Is 
charged  by  law  with  the  responsibility  for 
screening  and  recommending  books  to  tlie 
State  Board  of  Education  for  final  adop- 
tion. Conxmission  members  uUimatcly  de- 
cide upon  books  to  be  selected. 

This  was  the  procedure  followed  In  the 
case  of  the  eighth  grade  American  history 
adoption,  and  this  In  turn  brings  us  to  the 
"cause  celebre";  "Land  of  the  Free."  Only 
this  time,  an  unprecedented  "X"  factor  was 
introduced  into  the  screening  process.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  Instructed  the 
Curriculum  Commission  to  recommend  only 
those  books  which  portrayed  fully,  fairly, 
and  factually  the  role  of  the  Negro  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

I  supported  this  decision.  I  still  support 
It. 


product  op  haste 

One  publisher  had  a  manuscript  just  far 
enough  along  to  make  submission  feasible 
by  the  California  deadline,  but  not  too  far 
along  to  prevent  his  authors  from  includ- 
ing the  new  material  which  the  Curriculum 
Commission  was  now  mandated  to  demand. 
He — and  they — got  busy  right  away,  and  pro- 
duced the  first  and  only  Juni^  high  school 
American  history  book  which  brought  the 
Negro's  role  into  full  focus:  'Land  of  the 
Free"  It  was  submitted,  screened,  and  it 
handed  tlie  Curriculiun  Commission  one  of 
its  ail-time  headaches. 

Becau.se  "Land  of  the  Free"  is  the  product 
of  h.oste.  its  illustrations  are  haphazardly 
scattered,  its  spelling  often  shaky,  and  some 
of  its  maps  are  wrong.  More  seriously,  it 
uses  some  howling  nonhlstorical  termi- 
nology; for  instance:  "Senator  McCarthy 
•  •  •  declared  war  on  the  Department  of 
the  Army."  I  think  not.  Only  a  sovereign 
st.ite  can  declare  war. 

More  seriously  Btlll,  "Land  of  the  Free" 
omits  some  pretty  important  American  his- 
tory. Nathan  Hale  is  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  John  Wilkes  Booth  is  not  even  al- 
lowed to  live  in  infamy,  and  if  John  Paul 
Jones  ever  said  "I  have  not  yet  begim  to 
fightl"  no  one  would  know  it  from  this  book. 

Most  serious  of  all.  however,  is  the  obvious 
bias  contained  in  some  of  Its  chapters.  But 
here  it  Ls  not  alone,  by  any  means. 

George  OrR-ell  foresaw  a  day  when  his- 
tory would  be  written  up  as  it  should  have 
Jiappened,  not  as  it  actually  did.  Just  see 
to  it  that  the  relatively  few  writers  of  his- 
tory in  any  generation  put  down  only  those 
past  events  which  tend  to  Justify  the  cur- 
rent "in"  point  of  view  and  hey  presto!  Our 
antics  are  automatically  Justified  by  antiq- 
uity! 

ORWELL'S   DREAM   COMTNC  TRPE 

Mr.  Orwell  put  the  tentative  date  for  such 
organized  revising  of  the  past  around  1984, 
but  if  you  ask  me,  things  are  moving  much 
more  rapidly  than  he  anticip.ated.  The  vast 
shimmering  tapestry  made  up  of  all  our 
yesterdays  is  presently  undergoing  some 
pretty  weird  embroidering. 

Do  we  get  a  fair  picture  of  the  ■20's?  Re- 
cently writers  of  school  books — far  from  de- 
scribing any  "roaring"  qualities  to  the  Twen- 
ties— tend  to  describe  them  as  a  sort  of  his- 
torical Slough  of  Despond,  during  which  ail 
progress  came  to  a  standstill  and  the  nation 
wallowed  in  sterile  reaction.  Stock  market 
gambling  and  organized  racketeering  are 
stressed;  the  doubling  of  our  gross  national 
product  is  glossed  over.  So  are  Lindbergh, 
radio,  talking  plctiures  and  a  thousand  evi- 
der.ces  of  yeasty,  vital  development. 

historians  SECOND-ctn:ss  the  past 

Then  came  the  Hungry  Thirties,  and  of 
this  era  I  have  to  pinch  myself  to  be  sure 
I'm  not  reading  about  some  other  century. 
F.D.R..  it  seems,  cured  the  Great  Depression 
all  by  himself.  As  I  recall,  there  were  Just 
about  as  many  unemployed  in  1938  as  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  took  over  in  1933.  It  took 
World  War  II  to  get  the  wheels  of  industry 
turning  again. 

POR    FICTION,    READ   PEARSON 

I  guess  I'm  getting  Just  a  little  tired  of 
todays  historians  second-guessing  the  past 
Instead  of  Just  telling  us  what  happened. 

You  don't  have  to  tut-tut  loftily  in  the 
books  about  gunboat  diplomacy.  School  kids 
will  interpret  straight  history  for  themselves, 
if  you'll  Just  give  it  to  them  straight. 

Pacts — that's  all  I  want  In  history  books. 
If  I  want  opinion,  I'll  read  Walter  LIppmann. 
If  I  want  fiction,  I'll  read  Drew  Pearson. 
But  when  I  read  a  history  of  the  United 
Statee.  I  want  to  know  exactly  what  went 
on — not  what  the  author,  in  hia  infinite 
wisdom,  thinks  should  have  been  going  on. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  our  grand- 
children are  liable  to  be  reading  in  school 


about    how    Norman    Thomas    foimded    the 
Great  Society.     Not  that  he  couldn't  have. 

DEALS    FAIRLY    WITH    NEGRO 

'Land  of  the  Free"  is  the  first  textbook 
•ahich  deals  fairly  with  the  American  Ne- 
gro—which does  not  portray  him  either  as  a 
bandannaed  plantation  hand  or  as  a  scan- 
lily-clad  Olympic  athlete  zipping  around  a 
track.  For  this  virtue  alone  I  would  forgive 
It  much. 

But  there  are  other  virtues  also.  For  in- 
stance, those  who  claim  it  is  pro-Communist 
are  going  to  have  to  explain  away  the  follow- 
ing quotations  taken  directly  from  the  book: 
'In  the  Security  Council,  each  great  power 
had  a  veto.  By  using  Its  veto,  the  Soviet 
Union  repeatedly  blocked  action." 

"Russia  would  not  cooperate.  Par  from 
being  a  democratic  nation,  Russia  had  one 
ruling  party  and  one  ruling  philosophy — 
Communism." 

"In  fact.  Communist  Russia  was  a  dictator- 
ship, and  it.s  dictator,  Joseph  Stalin,  was  a 
brutal  tyrant." 

".After  the  war.  an  endless  chain  of  'Nyets' 
in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions identified  Russia  as  anti-American. 
Stalin's  barbarities  and  Khrushchev's  re- 
pealed promise  that  he  woiUd  "bury  us'  bore 
out  the  worst  that  Americans  were  prepared 
to  believe  about  Communism." 

Robert  Welch  could  hardly  have  been  more 
vehement. 

The  book  deals  with  a  lot  of  famous  Ameri- 
cans who  have  somehow  been  omitted  from 

some  of  the  children's  history  books  of  late 

people  like  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun 
Daniel  Webster.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  even 
Horace  Greeley. 

Above  all.  it  does  not  spend  whole  chap- 
ters telling  how  the  pioneer  women  made 
linsey-woolsey  clothing  for  their  offspring. 

BOOK'S    WEAKNESSES    INVITE   ATTACKS 

Still  its  weaknesses  are  such  as  to  invite 
attacks,  and  attacks  are  certainly  what  it's 
getting.  Several  members  of  our  California 
legislature  have  produced  formidably  docu- 
mented criticisms.  The  American  Legion  has 
t.iken  a  dim  view  of  it.  and  has  said  so 
iNew-spaper  editorials  have  taken  it  to  task 

What  to  do  about  it? 

First,  I  asked  one  of  California's  elder 
Et.ite.smen  In  education— Dr.  Emery  Stoops 
of  use. — to  go  over  the  book  with  a  flne- 
toolh  comb  and  give  me  lUs  opinion.  His 
critique  was  highly  unfavorable  to  the  book 
As  a  result,  Emery  haa  caught  holy  hell  from 
the  professional  Uberals  who  climb  the  walls 
automatically  when  anyone  dares  say  that 
Teddy  Roosevelt  should  have  as  many  pages 
devoted  to  him  as  cousin  Franklin,  or  that 
Sacco  and  Vanzettl  might  conceivably  have 
been  as  guilty  as  the  Judge  and  jury  found 
them  to  be. 

The  second  thing  was  to  arrange  a  meet- 
ing with  the  publishers  and  the  authors'  rep- 
resentatives, and  see  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  make  any  changes  which  the  Curriculum 
Commission  would  specify.  I  found  them 
most  cooperative,  and  even  anxious  to  correct 
any  errors  or  Inadvertent  commissions  or 
omissions. 

Armed  with  this  agreement,  I  have  asked 
the  Curriculum  Commission  to  develop  a 
method  of  making  these  needed  changes  I 
can  report  that  the  Commission  has  been 
supplied  with  Dr.  Stoops'  study,  the  legisla- 
tors criticisms,  and  my  own  reccMnmenda- 
tions.  What  will  happen  now  is  up  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

DO  SCHOOLS  EXIST  TO  PUSH  A  "CAUSE"? 

The  main  textbook  problem,  however  Is 
not"  Land  of  the  Free"  or  any  other  single 
book.  It  is  the  Increasingly  prevalent  state 
of  mind  In  our  nation  and  thixwghout  the 
worid  that  schools  and  school  children  exist 
primarily  to  push  somebody's  Idea  of  a 
worthy  cause.   Tbej  do  not. 
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Education  exists  to  pursue  the  truth,  no 
matter  where  that  truth  may  t>e  or  how 
deeply  it  may  lie  hidden.  It  does  not  exist  to 
provide  children  with  readymade  prechewed 
biases  and  attitudes. 

It's  not  even  necessary  for  school  books  to 
"teach"  patriotism.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  anyone  can  be  "taught"  to  love  his 
country,  any  more  than  any  one  of  you  could 
have  been  tauglit  to  love  your  wife.  What 
is  necessary  is  to  provide  children  wiUi  lx)oks 
which  teach  the  facts — undoctored  and  un- 
distortcd — about  America's  p.ost — about  the 
great  sweep  of  the  American  drama  and  the 
majestic  vistas  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
It  is  difficult — wen  nigh  impossible— to  study 
and  really  underst.and  the  facts  of  our  his- 
tory without  becoming  patriotic  almost  in 
spite  of  ourselves. 

ANSWERS    TO    WRITTEN    QUESTIONS    FRO.M    FLOOR 

Q:  Do  you  agree  substantial! v  with  Burns 
Report  on  University  of  CaUfornla?  A:  Yes. 
Q:  (Leo  R.  Gardner)  If  head  of  Univer- 
sity of  California  how  would  you  handle  the 
Berkeley  problem?  A:  Fault  lies  with  Board 
of  Regents  who  adopt  policies  to  be  carried 
out.  Regents  hopelessly  split  and  can't 
reach  a  decision  on  what  should  be  done. 
Board  needs  to  be  brought  together  by  strong 
person. 

Q:  Recommendations  for  improving  teach- 
er education  in  California?  A:  One  im- 
provement was  Fisher  Bill  cutting  'how  to' 
courses  in  half.  But  bUl  was  too  narrow 
and  restrictive  in  scope. 

Q:  Possible  to  tell  facts  without  opinions? 
A:  Yes.  First  President  of  the  United  States 
was  George  Washington— a  fact  without  bias. 
In  any  history  text  some  bias  ineviUble— 
may  be  reduced  to  minimum  by  referring  to 
broadly  representative  Jury.  Opinions  are 
fine,  if  labeled  as  such  and  not  disguised  as 
facts. 

Q:  (Larry  G.  Brickert)  Do  various  inf^r- 
ests  try  to  propagandize  through  school  text 
books  in  California?  A:  See  no  concerted 
and  sinister  eflort  by  interests  to  indoc- 
trinate through  texts.  It's  matter  of  indi- 
vidual writers. 

Q:  (Edgar  M.  Kahn)  Do  problems  of  youth 
come  from  too  much  freedom?  A:  No.  prob- 
lem always  the  same — immaturity,  ignorance 
and  half-baked  euphoria. 


sibillty  in  racial  conflict,  and  the  related 
fields  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties.  This 
week,  a  grant  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Office  of  the  US.  Department  of 
Justice  will  enable  it.  for  two  years  to 
double  the  present  enrollment  of  30  in  each 
class.  The  gran*  provides  for  additional 
equipment  and  personnel.  While  studenu 
sun  are  accepted  from  all  p.arts  of  the  coun- 
try, 75  per  cent  of  them  still  will  come  from 
tlie  South. 

The  value  of  the  InsUtute  is  ob\lous  la 
the  uicrcaoing  number  of  applications  it 
receives  from  smaller  poiire  forces  anxious 
to  improve  the  raMal  understanding  of  their 
men.  and  from  foreign  officials  Interested  in 
not  and  crowd  control.  The  institute  makes 
available,  also,  expert  interpretation  of  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  on  the  handling  of 
evidence  and  the  rights  of  accused  persons. 
Its  latest  grant  is  evidence  of  the  respect 
its  work,  under  the  continued  direction  of 
David  A.  McCandless.  has  aroused  among 
the  agencies  of  law  enforcement  wliich  Judge 
its  final  effectiveness. 


A  Wider  Scope  for  tlie  Southern 
Police  Institate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.     FARNSI.EY.       Mr.     Speaker,     I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  that  appeared  In  the  Courier- 
Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  August  30 
1966: 

A  Wider  Scope  for  the  Souther.n 
Police  Institutc 

Tlie  Southern  Police  Institute,  which  was 
established  on  the  University  of  Louisville 
campus  more  than  15  years  ago,  has  played 
an  Invaluable  role  In  helping  today's  law 
officers  face  the  problems  of  our  time.  With 
the  help  of  generous  granta  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  it  has  offered  three-month  terms 
of  instruction  In  modem  policing  methods  to 
officers  across  the  country. 

It  is  still  using  a  grant  of  $500,000  received 
Just  tyo  years  ago  for  a  llTe-year  reeearch 
study  of  police  adnJnIstratloB.  p<riic«  napon- 


Colorado  Schools  Need  Donable  Surplus 
Property 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  1.  1966 


Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  had  the  opportunity  of  testi- 
fjing  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Donable  Property  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
I  stated  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
Federal  donable  surplus  property  must  be 
continued.  I  protested  the  Defense  De- 
partment's recent  implemenation  of  the 
GSA  regulation  with  reference  to  201-C 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  any  question  that 
Federal  agencies  derive  some  benefits 
from  the  exchange-sale  program  and 
that  the  Government  as  a  whole  benefits 
from  the  program  because  of  Increased 
Federal  utilization  of  property. 

If  this  were  the  only  consideration,  I 
would  not  question  the  program.  But, 
I  am  questioning  the  recent  action  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  withdrawal  of  41  categories 
of  property  from  Federal  screening  and 
donation.  Are  the  Government's  real  In- 
terests being  sen-ed  by  this  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  the  donable  property  pro- 
gram? The  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
counts for  90  percent  of  the  donable 
property,  and  their  recent  implementa- 
tion of  the  GSA  regulation  shows  a  bla- 
tant disregard  of  the  Intent  of  the  pro- 
gram, which,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vides school  districts  with  equipment 
that  their  appropriations  would  never 
enable  them  to  purchase  through  norr 
mal  channels. 

For  example,  one  school  district  in 
Colorado  has  a  yearly  budget  of  $13  mil- 
lion. It  Is  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
donation  program  be  continued  in  order 
to  support  the  school  system.  In  fiscal 
year   1965.  this  district  selected  prop- 
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ertles  valued  at  $172,178.  The  cost  to 
the  district  was  $4,999 — a  2.9-percent 
service  chfuve  based  on  the  acquisition 
value.  For  the  first  8  months  of  fiscal 
year  1966,  service  charges  In  the  amount 
of  |3,8a7.16  were  paid  for  property 
valued  at  $139,087.84 — a  2.8-percent 
service  charge. 

The  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 
received  $3,489,728  of  acquisition  per- 
scmal  property  and  they  paid  $29,985  or 
0.85  percent. 

School  districts  are  able,  through  don- 
able-prc^jerty  program,  to  procure  fleets 
of  buses,  electronic  and  scientific  equip- 
ment. Industrial  art  shop  equipment. 
plimiblng  fixtures,  cooking  utensils  and 
Utchen  appliances,  as  well  as  paper, 
pens,  txx^,  and  light  bulbs.  But.  this 
equipment  Is  In  a  continual  need  of  re- 
placement. As  you  can  see.  a  $13  million 
budget  cannot  handle  this  need  without 
the  aid  of  the  donable-property  pro- 
gram. The  alternative,  of  heavily  in- 
creasing local  property  taxes,  is  simply 
not  acceptable  either  to  myself  or  to  the 
people  of  the  Second  District,  whom  I 
represent. 

As  the  committee  knows,  this  property 
Is  handled  and  distributed  by  State 
agencies.  The  Colorado  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Agency  Is  administered  by  an  ex- 
tremely competent  group  of  people  who 
have  handled  the  distribution  of  surplus 
material  In  a-  most  equitable  manner. 
Prom  July  1,  1965,  to  May  31,  1966,  this 
agency  acquired  property  valued  at 
$12,494,245,  donated  property  valued  at 
$10,672,645.  The  service  chatrges  on  this 
property  totalled  only  $198,729.99, 
thereby  saving  Colorado  donees  $10,- 
473,915.01. 

Much  of  the  surplus  property  being 
sold  by  the  Federal  Government  brings 
an  extremely  small  return.  During  fis- 
cal year  1964  the  Greneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration sold  usable  property  for 
itself  and  the  various  civil  agencies  in 
the  amoimt  of  $65,769,000  in  terms  of 
acquisition  costs. 

The  proceeds  totaled  $9,306,000.  a  re- 
turn of  14  percent  of  the  acquisition  costs 
of  the  property.  The  costs  of  disposal 
sales  of  surplus  property  by  the  military 
departments  for  fiscal  year  1965  was  72.5 
percent  of  gross  proceeds. 

When  the  Federal  Government  sells 
Its  surplus  property  for  such  a  small  re- 
turn Instead  of  donating  it  to  a  school 
which  might  use  It  for  many  years,  the 
result  Is  not  economy  but  parsimony. 
We  save  only  In  a  shortsighted  way. 

The  taxpayer  In  truth  loses  and  loses 
heavily,  because  the  small  savings  in- 
volved In  selling  the  property  is  destroyed 
by  the  necessity  for  the  school  to  pur- 
chase c(xnparable  property,  usually  at  a 
high  cost,  or  else  curtail  its  educational 
functions. 

It  Is  well  known  that  local  taxes,  espe- 
cially property  taxes,  have  been  rising  at 
a  far  greater  rate  than  Federal  taxes. 
In  accordance  with  the  administrations 
desires  and  the  expressed  actions  of  Con- 
gress to  prevent  local  communities  from 
neglecting  their  schools  and  other  public 
facilities  and  to  help  relieve  the  burden 
of  property  taxes,  it  is  essential  that  they 
be  able  to  receive  this  kind  of  Federal 
asdstuioe — an  assistance  which  can  be 


given  at  very  small  cost  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

GSA  has  been  doing  this  for  a  long 
time  and  it  will  not  require  any  addi- 
tional personnel  or  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  does  not  require  a  new 
agency.  The  donable  property  prograun 
is  a  tried  and  true  program. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  property  for  educational 
use  is  one  of  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  aid-to-education  program.s  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  States  and 
localities  yet  devised. 

The  importance  to  Colorado  of  this 
program  is  particularly  evident  when  we 
consider  that  Colorado  has  benefited 
more  than  any  other  State  except  Cali- 
fornia and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  last  6 
months — January  to  July  1966 — Colorado 
has  received  $7,8  million  in  personal 
property  and  $8.3  million  in  real  property 
for  a  grand  total  of  $16  million  for  the 
State.  May  I  also  point  out  that  Colo- 
rado has  now  as  heavy  a  burden  of  prop- 
erty taxes  as  most  States  do.  I  wUl  do 
all  I  can  to  keep  this  burden  from  in- 
creasing. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  conviction  that 
this  invaluable  program  be  continued  and 
even  increased. 

Again,  Mr.  Six-akcr,  I  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  voice  my  support  of 
this  program. 


Gov.  John  E.  Davis  Is  the  New  National 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROLLAND  REDLIN 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  September  1.  1966 

Mr.  REHDLIN  Mr.  Speaker,  North 
Dakota  and  particularly  the  western  con- 
gressional district,  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  representing,  has  been  honored 
by  the  election  this  day  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  citizens  as  luitional  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion.  The 
new  national  commander  Ls  the  Honor- 
able John  E.  Davis,  of  Bismarck. 

The  American  Legion  has  chosen  a 
man  who  I  am  sure  will  continue  the 
fine  Legion  tradition.^  and  bring  new 
strength  to  the  pursuit  of  its  noble  pur- 
poses. 

Governor  Davis  comes  to  this  high 
post  from  a  background  of  important 
experience  and  stature.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Dakota  Senate  when  John  E.  Davis  was 
Governor  of  North  Dakota.  He  has 
served  as  a  State  senator  and  is  a  suc- 
cessful businessman.  In  1948  he  was 
State  Commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion of  North  Dakota. 

John  Davis  was  a  lieutenant  colonel 
In  the  Infantry  during  World  War  n 
serving  from  1941  to  1945.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  European  Theater 
of  Operatioris  and  during  his  military 
career  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Bronze  Star,  and  the  Silver  Star. 

Mr.  Speaker,  North  Dakota  is  proud  to 


have  the  Honorable  John  E.  Davis  as  the 
new  national  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  I  am  honored  to  be  his 
Congressman. 


Professors  Protest  Situation  in  Argentina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  from 
56  members  of  the  faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  which  ex- 
presses succinctly  and  forcefully  their 
apprehension  concerning  the  couise  of 
events  in  Argentina.  I  conciu'  whole- 
heartedly in  their  remarks  and  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  in 
this  letter,  which  follows  below. 

Following  the  July  coup  ousting  Presi- 
dent lUla  there  has  been  ominous  evi- 
dence Indicating  the  oppressive,  totali- 
tarian character  of  the  Ongania  govern- 
ment and  an  alarming  increase  in  anti- 
Semitism  throughout  the  country  and 
within  the  Govenmient.  The  most 
.shocking  occurrence  of  this  nature  was 
the  recent  selztire  of  major  university 
campuses  in  Argentina.  That  we  con- 
tinue to  support  and  aid  a  government 
whose  policies  are  the  antithesis  to 
everything  we  profess  to  believe  In  is  a 
source  of  wonderment  and  anxiety  to 
these  professors  and  to  myself.  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  this  letter: 

AtJCUST  16,  1966. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rusk:  Several  days  ago.  squacis 
of  armed  police  Invaded  and  seized  the  cam- 
puses of  the  major  universities  In  Argentina, 
and  brutally  attacked  and  arrested  a  large 
number  of  unresisting  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties.  This  unprovoked  and 
savage  attack  on  the  universities,  which  have 
long  been  oonsldered  as  autonomous  self- 
governing  Institutions  In  Argentina,  was  car- 
ried out  to  the  accompaniment  of  violently 
anti-Semitic  diatribes  and  slogans. 

We  are  outraged  and  deeply  concerned  by 
this  threat  to  the  Independence,  and  even  the 
existence,  of  the  universities  of  Argentina, 
and  by  the  confirmation  which  this  shock- 
ing event  has  given  to  the  fear  that  the 
present  government  of  that  country  is  acting 
as  an  accomplice  to  the  fascist  and  Nazi 
groups  which  have  long  flourished   there. 

The  open  antl-SemltIsm  manifested  at  the 
closing  of  the  universities  Is  only  the  late.st 
of  a  long  series  of  Incidente  In  Argentina  in 
which  Individual  Jewish  citizens  have  been 
attacked,  beaten,  and  killed,  and  in  which 
Jewish  Institutions  have  been  destroyed  by 
vandalism  or  closed  by  governmental  pres- 
sure. These  tragic  reminders  of  the  Influence 
of  Nazi  Ideology  on  Argentinian  public  life 
antecede  the  present  regime;  but  the  nature 
of  the  recent  action  against  the  universltle.s, 
and  the  known  6ymp>athles  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  present  government  for  fascistic 
groups,  demonstrate  acutely  the  danger  of 
an  Intensified  assault  on  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

The  rectors  and  most  of  the  faculty  deans 
wi  the  five  major  nationally  chartered   unl- 
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versities  of   Argentina,   and   the   directorate 
of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  Press,  have 
resigned.     A  number  of  prominent  Argen- 
tinian   Catholic    clergymen.    Including    the 
Bishop  of  Goya,  have  issued  statements  of 
strong  protest.    We  associate  ourselves  with 
their  outcry  against  the  Increased  threat  of 
f,iscism  In  Argentina.     We  urgently  request 
that   you   communicate   to   the   Argentinian 
governmeut  the  grave  concern  of  academi- 
cians and  of  all  other  Americans  who  regard 
anti-Semitism  and  any  encroachment  on  civil 
liberties  as  barbaric.     We  also  ask  that  the 
United    States    withhold    all    support    from 
Argentina  until  there  Is  clear  evidence  that 
Its  government  will  guarantee  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  all  Its  citizens.     As  citizens  of  a 
democracy  we  cannot  accord  a  country  which 
propagates     or     tolerates     insults     against 
human  dignity  the  status  of  a  civlUzed  mem- 
ber in  the  community  of  nations. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Melvin  L.  Perlman,  anthropology:  Tom  L. 
FYeudenheim,  art  museum;   David  W. 
Weiss,   bacteriology  and   immtmology; 
William  Z.  Hassld,  biochemistry;  Edwin 
M.    Epstein,    business    administration; 
Willard  I.  Zangwill,  business  adminis- 
tration; Alma  Burllngame.  chemistry; 
Samuel      S.      Markowitz.      chemistry; 
Henry    Rapoport,    chemistry;    Herbert 
L.    Strauss,    chemistry;    Boris    Bresler. 
civil  engineering;  Jacob  Lubliner,  civil 
engineering;    Hugh   D.   McNlven,   civil 
engineering;  Jerome  L.  Sackman,  civil 
engineering;    Samuel   Sliver,   electrical 
engineering;   George  J.  Maslach,  engi- 
neering: Seth  Wolltz,  Trench;  Richard 
M.  Abrams,  history;   Gene  A,  Brucker. 
history;    Gerald  D,  Feldman.   histor>-; 
Samuel  Haber,  history;  James  F.  King, 
history;   Martin  A.  Klein,  history;  Jo- 
seph  R.  Levenson,   history;    Lawrence 
Levlne,  history;  Leon  P.  Lltwack,  his- 
tory; Henry  P.  May,  history;  Nicholas 
V.  Rlasanovsky,  history;  Sheldon  Roth- 
blatt,    history;    Wolfgang   Sauer,    his- 
tory;  Irwin  Schelner,  history;   Edward 
B.  Segel.  history;  George  W.  Stocking, 
Jr.,   history;    Frederic   Wakeman,   his- 
tory; Reginald  E.  Zelnlk,  history;  Israel 
I.     Comet,     mecharUcal     engineering; 
Kurt    Spiegler.    mechanical    engineer- 
ing; Thomas  H.  Jukes,  medical  physics; 
Michael   A.   Bratt,   molecular   biology; 
Harriet   Robinson,   molecular   biology; 
William  S.  Robinson,  molecular  biol- 
ogy;  Harry  Rubin,  molecular  biology; 
Howard  K.  Schachman,  molecular  bi- 
ology;   Kinsey   A.    Anderson,    physics: 
Geoffrey    P.    Chew,     physics;     Gerson 
Goldhaber,    physics;    Martin    B.    Hal- 
pern,   physics;    Boris  Kayser,   physics; 
Stanley  Mandelstam,   physics;    Emllio 
G,    Segre,    physics;    Steven    Weinberg, 
physics;     Norman    Jacobson,    political 
science;    Saul   N.   Silverman,    political 
science;  Ernest  Greenwood,  social  wel- 
fare; Herbert  Macooby,  social  welfare; 
Calvin  Ooldschelder.  sociology;   mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
California  In  Berkeley. 
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Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  While 
doing  so,  I  wish  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  Uie  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  bringing  this  vital  piece 
of  legislation,  to  create  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  before  the  House  for  Its 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15963  would  bring 
together  in  one  department  the  major 
Federal  agencies  and  programs  relating 
to  transportation  promotion  and  safety, 
but  not  economic  regulation  which  re- 
mains with  the  regulatory  agencies.  The 
need  for  such  a  Federal  agency  at  the 
departmental  level  to  deal  with  this  vital 
section  of  our  national  economy  is  clearly 
indicated  and  recognized. 

A  Department  of  Transportation  to  de- 
velop and  recommend  national  transpor- 
tation policies  and  programs  is  most  nec- 
essary for  the  public  interest  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation.  However,  the  inclusion 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  and  Its 
Subsidy  Board  within  this  new  Depart- 
ment, In  my  opimon,  is  not  warranted. 
I  do  not  believe  that  by  moving  this 
Board  from  one  department  to  another 
will  serve  the  best  interest  of  the  marl- 
time  industry  or  this  Nation. 

The  legislative  proposal  before  us  to- 
day is  organizational  In  nature  and  while 
part  of  the  problems  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry may  stem  from  the  present  orga- 
nizational position  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, no  significant  change  will 
take  place  by  merely  moving  It  to  an- 
other department.  The  problems  of  the 
Industry  are  substantive. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  is  presently  conducting  an 
intensive  and  extensive  inquiry  into  our 
maritime  policy.  Until  this  has  been 
completed  and  proposals  presented  for  a 
solution  to  the  plight  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry, I  do  not  believe  we  can  propose 
organizational  changes  related  thereto. 
1  believe  only  after  such  a  study  can  we 
"clearly  determine  the  organizational  as- 
pect of  this  problem.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, therefore,  that  I  will  support  the 
amendment  to  remove  from  inclusion 
within  the  proposed  Department  of 
Transportation  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. 


Department  of  Transportation  Act 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30. 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  15963)  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Cornell  Intern  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    TODX 

IN  THE  HOUSfi  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  ..September  1.  1966 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
summer  a  new  program  has  been  estab- 
lished by  one  of  America's  great  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Entitled  "The  Cornell  Public 
Affairs  Summer  Intern  Program,"  this 
new  project  has  helped  place  over  60 
of  ComeUs  most  talented  students  in  top 
Federal  and  local  government  summer 
positions  throughout  the  country.  Thir- 
ty of  these  students  are  now  in  Wash- 
ington working  for  various  Senators,  my 
fellow  Congressmen,  and  executive  agen- 
cies.   Another  2  dozen  are  in  New  York 


City  government  departments.    The  re- 
mainder   are    in    other    public    service 
positions. 
Roger  Adams,  U.S.  Dept.  of  State 
Dennis  Ardl,  NYC  Dept.  of  Personnel. 
Judith  Areen,  Rep.  Braoemas  (Ind.). 
Steven  Asher,  NASA— Lenls  Research  Ctr. 
James    Avitable,    Landmarks    Preservalloa 
Commission. 

Lawrence  BalUs,  Rep.  Rrro  (N.T.) 
Andrew  Barchas,  NYC  E>ept.  of  Welfare 
Alan  Becker,  NYC  Dept.  of  Parks. 
Samuel  Berger,  Rep.  Resnick  (N.T.) 
Kenneth     Burres.     Am,     Museimi-Natural 
History. 

Joanne  Cantor,  U.S.  Dept.  of  State 
Cheryl  Card,  US    Dept.  of  Labor. 
Cynthia    Cohen,   U.S.    Office   of   Economic 
Opportunity. 

Donna  Davis,  NYC  Dept.  of  Hospitals. 
J.  Ken  Davis,  Jr.,  Rep.  Latta   (Ohio) 
Richard     Deetz,     Pennsylvania    Dept.     of 
Commerce. 

John   Elliot,   Minority   Sergeant   at   Arms 
H.R. 

Louise  Elving,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 
Robert  Engel,  Senator  Smathem   (Pla.) 
William  Pallk,  Library  of  Congress. 
Daniel  Feid,   U.S.   Mission  to   the   United 
Nations. 
Marilyn  Friedman.  N.Y.  Supreme  Court. 
Leslie  Gllck.  National  Assoc,  of  Counties. 
Martin  Gold,  Friends  Washington  Seminar. 
Claudia    Goldln,    Pan    American    Union- 
World  Health  Org. 

Seth  Goldschlager.  Rep   HAU>i3iif  (NT.) 
Barry  Gorskl.  NYC  Dept.  of  Police. 
William    Grohmann,    NYC    Urban    Corps 
Headquarters. 

Jeffrey  Grossman,  NYC  Dept.  of  Hospitals. 
John  Hyland,  NYC  Dept.  of  Parks. 
Luctnda   Jackson,   NYC  Dept.  of  Welfare. 
Andrea    Jacoby,    NYC     1st    Deputy    City 
Administrator. 

Robert  Jawltz,  NYC  Dept    of  Real  Estata^ 
Mark  Johnson,  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion, 

Jerome  Kirzner,  NYC  Water  Supply,  Gas  & 
Electric. 

Susan  Klein,  NY  Republican  Stete  Com- 
mittee. 

Roy     Lefoourt,     National     Aeronautic*    & 
Space  Administration. 

Mary  Loosbrock,  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Lawrence  Macklee,  NYC  Mental  Health 
Board. 
David  Maisel,  Rep.  Kelly  (N.T). 
Michael  Malbin,  Internal  Revenue  Serrlee. 
Da\-ld  Marcellus,  National  Bureau  ot 
Standards. 

Barbara  Miracle.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Defense. 
John  Myers,  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Russell  Neuniau,  Senator  Kennedt  (N.Y.). 
WlUiam  O-Rellly,  NYC  Dept.  of  Real  Estate. 
Jerry  Pfeffer,  NYC  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

Howard  Reiter,  Young  New  Yorkers  for 
Rockefeller. 

Richard  Reltz,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Glen  Rhodes,  NYC  Dept.  of  Hospitals. 
Alan  Rubin,  NYCf  Dept.  at  Highways. 
David  Shafer,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Neal  Sher.  District  Attorney,  Queens. 
Steven    Simmons,    Vice    President    HnM- 

PHRET. 

David  Simon,  NYC  Dept,  of  Hospitals. 

Patricia  Smith,  NYC  Dept.  of  Welfare. 

Lawrence  Snowwhite,  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunfty. 

Ian  Spier,  Bureau  of  National  Affairs. 

Ellen  Stromberg. 

David  Unger,  NYC  Mental  Health  Board. 

Phillip  Verlager,  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Abraham  Wallach,  NYC  Landmarks  Preser- 
vation Oommisslon. 

Helena  Webb.  NYC  Dept.  of  Welfare 

David  Wetsbrod,  NYC  Headstert  Program. 

Delba  Wlnthrop,  Dept.  of  the  Navy,  Marln« 
Corps. 

Eleanor  Zenn,  OfHce  of  the  Mayor  New 
York  City. 
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An  oncampus  steering  committee — 
composed  of  two  university  vice  presi- 
dents, two  professors,  a  placement  offi- 
cial, and  five  students — worked  through- 
out the  spring  carefully  screening 
students  and  directing  them  to  potential 
employers. 

In  addition  to  its  placement  function, 
the  Cornell  program  plays  a  highly  sig- 
nificant educational  role.  Throughout 
the  summer  months  Cornell  interns  have 
been  meeting  In  weekly  seminars  with 
top  grovenunent  officers.  Some  of  the 
Nation's  best-Informed  leaders  have  been 
speaking  on  the  seminar  program  theme : 
"The  Legislative  Process."  They  have 
been  drawn  from  the  executive,  congres- 
sional, and  judicial  branches  and  from 
party  organizations  and  lobby  groups  to 
give  a  rounded  view  of  this  process. 

The  main  purpose  of  Cornell's  public 
affairs  summer  intern  program  is  to  make 
It  possible  for  an  Increasing  number  of 
the  university's  outstanding  young  men 
and  women  to  become  acquainted  with 
public  service  even  during  their  under- 
graduate years.  Not  only  wUl  these 
young  people  return  to  their  studies  with 
a  new  and  vigorous  appreciation  of  the 
way  in  which  teaching  in  the  classroom 
relates  to  the  actual  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  but  many  of  them  surely  will  find 
their  summer  internship  experience  a 
testing  ground  for  a  future  career  in  the 
direct  service  of  State  or  Nation.  This 
country  continually  needs  to  attract  the 
highest  talent  to  careers  in  public  serv- 
ice, and  programs  such  as  Cornell's  can 
do  so  much  toward  this  end. 

Cornell  University's  intern  program, 
although  only  in  its  first  summer,  is  al- 
ready proving  itself  to  be  one  of  the  more 
outstanding  of  university  sponsored  in- 
tern programs.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues any  Cornell  student  constituent 
who,  as  a  selected  member  of  the  Cornell 
program,  seeks  appointment  in  1967. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  If  the  Cornell 
public  affairs  summer  intern  program 
continues  on  the  same  road  it  has  been 
traveling,  It  will  become  America's  fore- 
most university  Intern  program.  It  is  to 
this  effort  and  this  progrsun  that  I  offer 
my  sincere  congratulations  for  today  and 
my  hearty  encouragement  for  tomorrow. 


Mr.  Percy's  Peace  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  26, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
3  weeks  ago  I  cited  the  growing  support 
at  high  governmental  levels  for  a  Viet- 
nam peace  proposal  first  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  nUnois.  Since  I  last 
spoke  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Percy's  pro- 
ixwal  for  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
peace  in  Vietnam  through  an  All-Asian 
Conference  has  continued  to  gain  im- 
pressive supporters,  including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

A  virtue  of  Mr.  Percy's  proposal  is,  of 
course,  that  while  it  permits  the  United 


States  to  continue  to  assist  effectively  In 
opposing  Communist  forces  in  Vietnam, 
it  also  allows  for  constructive  efforts  to 
be  made  in  discussing  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  Mr.  Percy,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  other  supporters  of  the  All- 
Asian  Conference  plan  express  a  neces- 
sity for  continued  support  of  our  military 
role  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  for  simulta- 
neous exploration  of  peace  alternatives. 

I  introduce  for  the  Record  at  this 
point  two  commentaries  on  the  Percy 
proposal,  one  from  Chicago's  American 
and  one  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
The  editorials  of  August  29,  1966,  follow: 
[From  the  Chicago  (III  )  Ehxlly  New.  Ar.g  29, 
.  196«1 

'  Percy  Pl.^n  s  Progress 

The  Percy  proposal  for  ah  alI-A.sl,an.  con- 
ference aimed  at  trying  to  end  the  Viet  Nam 
war  has  won  the  grudging  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  doesn't  want  to  see  Re- 
publicans monopolizing  the  peace  issue.  As 
conceived  by  Charles  H.  Percy,  the  GOP 
candidate  for  senator  from  Illinois,  the  Idea 
of  having  the  Asians  search  out  the  terms  of 
a  war  settlement  Is  unexceptionable. 

It  is,  after  all.  a  war  foiight  on  their  ter- 
ritory, largely  with  their  blood,  and  for  their 
right  to  freedom.  And  the  way  out  must 
assure  Justice  and  fair  play  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  incUidaig  not  only  those 
who  support  the  government  but  also  the 
minority  elements  opposed  to  it. 

The  initial  reluctance  of  the  "hawks"  in 
the  Republican  congressional  leadership  to 
subscribe  to  the  Percy  plan  has  been  over- 
come by  their  realization  that  per.sistent  op- 
position to  any  and  all  avenues  to  peace 
places  them  in  an  untenable  poeition.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  President  has  realized  that  spurn- 
ing the  Percy  proposal  would  make  him  vul- 
nerable to  ch.arge.s  of  not  doing  enough  to 
try  to  bring  peace  to  Viet  Nam 

The  philosophical  rlghtness  of  the  pro- 
posal stands,  of  course,  in  marked  contrast 
to  Its  chances  of  success  Its  great  virtue  Is 
that  it  constitutes  a  positive  approach  to 
the  problem  of  peace  as  agairtst  the  negative 
alternative  of  fighting  on  for  years  to  come 
with  no  foreseeable  way  or.t  of  tlie  mess. 

But  both  Hanoi  and  Peking  already  have 
rejected  out  of  hand  a  Thailand  proposal 
along  similar  lines.  It  was  denounced  In 
both  capitals  as  a  vicious  Washington  po- 
litical  plot,   and   worse. 

So  It  Is  a  very  long  shot  at  this  Juiicture, 
with  Us  chance  for  success  depending  upon 
some  totally  unexpected  turn  of  events 
that  will  put  both  Hanoi  and  Peking  in  a 
more  receptive  frame  of  mind  If  Gen.  de 
Gaulle,  off  on  a  well-publicized  Journey  to 
that  sector  can  bring  such  circumstances 
about,  he  wiU  have  earned  for  himself  the 
place  in  history  which  at  tliis  moment  few 
but  he  are  willing  to  reserve  in  his  name. 

[From  Chic:tgo's  American,  .^ug  20,  19661 
Percy  s  Peopo.sa!.  for  Asia 

BipartUnn  as  well  as  International  supoprt 
has  been  given  to  a  propo&al  by  Charles  H. 
Percy.  Republican  candidate  for  United 
States  senator,  for  an  AU-Asisxn  conference. 

The  conferees  would  discuss  the  Viet  Nam 
situation  and  mxike  suggestions  for  ending 
the  hoetlUtles  there.  The  recommendations 
would  not  be  binding  on  the  United  States, 
which  would  only  send  an  observer. 

The  United  States  might  come  in  for  criti- 
cism, but  Red  China  undoubtedly  would  be 
the  main  target.  Such  a  conference  would 
get  nations  talking,  and  In  talking  there  Is 
a  chance  for  something  good  to  happen. 
Percy's  proposal  has  p>oIitical  mileage  for 
Percy,  but  it  also  has  merit 

It  should  not  be  discarded  simply  because 
It  has  partisan  advantage  fur  a  candidate. 


Federal  Antipoverty  Programs  Are  Effec- 
tive and  Well  Run 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MLNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
we  will  soon  consider  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Amendments  of  1966,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  hear  of  the  out- 
standing successes  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  as  well  &s  the  occa- 
sional disappointments  and  inadequacies. 
Some  growing  pains  of  programs  de- 
signed to  attack  such  a  complex  problem 
as  hard-core  poverty  must  be  expected. 

As  an  example  of  the  success  of  the 
OEO  programs,  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  report  of  the  Lydick  Lake 
Job  Corps  Center  in  Minnesota.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  August  1966  issue  of  the 
Twin  Citian  magazine  published  in  Min- 
neapolis. The  example  which  the  direc- 
tors, the  counselors,  and  the  student- 
trainees  are  settling  bodes  well  for  the 
future  of  the  Job  Corps  concept. 

The  report  follows : 
Job  Corps  Center  at  Lydick  Lake:  For  Some 
A  Wager — For  Others  a  Chance 
(By  Gerald   Robert  Vizenor) 

One  afternoon  last  month  a  gray  dusty 
Department  of  Agriculture  vehicle,  return- 
ing from  a  trip  to  tlie  Bemidji  Dental  Clinic 
twenty-five  miles  away,  stopped  near  the 
administration  building  of  the  Lydick  Lake 
Job  Corps  Center.  In  the  back  seat  were  two 
corpsmen.  One  had  Just  arrived  from  West 
Virginia,  the  other  was  a  smiling  six-foot - 
six  Negro  from  New  York  City.  He  was 
smiling  with  a  new  set  of  teeth.  They 
stepped  out  of  the  car  and  walked  toward 
the  mess  hall. 

A  friend  yelled  to  him:  "Give  us  a  new 
smile  New  York  man!" 

"I'm  nothing  but  a  pack  of  smiles  ...  I 
got  something  to  bite  that  girl  with  today" 

Every  Job  Corpsman  receives  free  medical 
and  dental  care  while  he  is  at  a  Center. 
More  than  half  of  the  200  corpsmen  at  Lydick 
Lake  had  never  seen  a  doctor  or  a  dentist 
before  they  came.  It  was  the  first  time 
for  a  long  time  that  the  "New  York  man" 
could  smile  freely  without  being  conscious 
of  his  decayed  teeth. 

The  conservation  center  at  Lydick  Lake  is 
located  on  the  Chippewa  National  Forest  and 
managed  by  the  Forestry  Service  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Lydick  Lake  is 
a  new  center,  differing  from  nRiny  of  the 
other.  97  centers  which  are  located  on  old 
military^  bases.  It  Is  bixllt  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Lydick  surrounded  by  century  old  Nor- 
way Pines.  The  first  corpsmen  arrived  in 
January  1966.  The  four  56  man  dormitories, 
mess  hall,  education  and  administration 
buildings  are  uniform  prefabricated  struc- 
tures. Most  of  the  staff  live  on  the  grounds 
in  trailer  houses.  An  old  Army  sergeant 
favoring  field  duty,  would  feel  at  home  and 
inspired  to  get  the  Job  done.  The  spirit  Is 
high,  the  staff  is  very  friendly,  the  corpsmen 
are  enthusiastic  about  their  Center,  and  the 
two  mascot  pups  Chlco  and  Bull  live  a  real 
dogs'  life. 

Each  corpsman  has  his  own  story  about 
how  he  felt  when  he  first  arrived.  Some  let- 
ters home  may  read  the  same:  the  boy  who 
Just  arrived  from  West  Virginia  felt  like 
going  back.  The  first  two  weeks  are  the 
hardest.  It's  so  quiet  In  the  woods,  so  far 
from  everything.    The  food  is  different,  the 
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schedule  is  strange,  and  there  are  the  fam- 
iliar fantasies  and  dreams  about  the  girl 
back  home. 

One  corpsman  said,  "I  never  left  my  home 
In  Florida  before  I  was  to  come  here,  and 
when  I  got  here  In  February  It  was  44  below, 
so  you  tell  me  how  did  I  feel?"  A  Philadel- 
phia bom  corpsman  said  a  few  minutes  after 
he  arrived  this  Summer,  "Man,  this  place 
is  high  mosquito."  Coming  from  more  than 
half  of  the  United  States  these  corpsmen 
express  a  continuotis  enthusiasm  that  they 
want  to  change  the  ways  things  have  been 
for  them,  and  put  Lydick  Lake  on  the  map. 

The  Job  Corps  Program  was  organized  on 
a  national  level  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunities.  The  first  Center  opened  in 
early  1965  at  Tongue  Point.  Oregon.  In  June 
1966  the  OEO  listed  98  different  Job  Corps 
Centers  around  the  country  enrolling  more 
than  23.000  trainees.  Each  center  Is  run  on 
a  contract.  Most  Conservation  Centers  are 
contracted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
a  few  are  under  the  Department  of  Interior. 
The  contracts  for  the  Urban  Centers  vary. 
Camp  Kilmer  for  example  is  contracted  to 
Federal  Electric.  Experience  seems  to  Indi- 
cate that  Civil  Service  Agencies  are  bound 
by  too  much  red  tape  to  effectively  rim  the 
Urban  Job  Corps  Centers. 

The  operative  problems  and  mistakes  made 
tn  the  developmental  period  of  Job  Corpe 
have  been  severely  criticized.  The  break- 
down of  discipline  at  Camp  Kilmer,  Atter- 
bury,  and  Tongue  Point  became  national 
news.  In  most  cases  the  actual  facts  were 
exaggerated  for  newspaper  wire-services.  A 
miUtary  reservation  has  similar  problems. 
PYequently,  community  sensitivity  to  sev- 
eral hundred  Job  Corps  Trainees  In  their 
midst  was  too  often  over -stimulated  by  a 
single  Incident.  In  some  cases  there  was 
a  serious  racial  problem.  The  percentage  of 
negroes  In  Job  Corps  is  very  high.  At  Lydick 
Lake  it's  about  75  percent  non-white.  There 
are  no  obviotis  racial  problems  in  northern 
Minnesota.  A  Bena  teenager  pointed  out 
that  "those  corpsmen  are  so  friendly,  always 
shaking  hands  and  Introducing  themselves. 
It  makes  me  feel  silly.  They're  really  nice 
guys."  A  woman  from  Cass  Lake  criticized 
the  amount  of  taxpayers  money  being  used 
to  run  the  center,  but  complimented  the 
Corpsmen  on  their  maimers.  The  Corpsmen 
have  little  to  say  about  Indians.  They  show 
caution  in  talking  alx>ut  racial  differences. 
One  staff  member  said  the  corpsmen  were 
learning  "there  is  no  more  concept  of  the 
noble  red  man."  Three  men  of  Indian  de- 
scent are  employed  as  residential  counselors. 
Since  Job  Corpe  began,  screening  proce- 
dureo  have  became  more  standardized.  When 
Job  Corps  started  very  few  applications  were 
verified.  Behavior  problems  were  seldom 
discovered  until  the  applicant  was  already 
at  the  center.  This  has  been  corrected  ac- 
cording to  the  Youth  Opportimlty  Center  in 
Minneapolis.  A  home  visit  is  now  made  and 
application  information  Is  verified  locally. 
Job  Corps  appU  cants  may  be  on  parole  and 
probation  but  legal  responsibility  or  Juris- 
diction wUl  not  be  accepted  by  Job  Corps. 
In  some  cases  a  Judge  may  stay  a  sentence  If 
the  lx)y  Is  going  to  Job  Corps  and  review  hU 
case  when  he  returns. 

Judging  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  the  Job  Corps  has  become  a  political 
sanction.  For  example,  a  Republican  Re- 
search Report  suggesting  ways  of  "Improving 
the  War  on  Poverty"  (June  2.  1966)  stated 
that  the  "OEO  spent  $35,000  to  print  copies 
of  a  Li'l  Abner  Oomlc  book  designed  to  ad- 
vertise and  promote  the  Job  Corps,  then 
changed  its  mind  about  the  effectiveness  of 
such  a  method  and  canceled  the  whole  oper- 
ation. Placed  in  storage  in  July  1965,  435,000 
Li'l  Abner  Comic  books  have  gathered  dust 
...  for  many  months  at  a  cost  of  $125  a 
month."  Compared  to  a  military  manual  on 
chemical  warfare,  the  mistake  of  U'l  Abner 
was  a  pleasure.    The  report  goes  on  to  crltl- 
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clze  the  high  operational  cost  of  Job  Corps, 
stating  that  per  trainee  It  ooets  "consider- 
ably more  than  it  would  cost  to  send  a  boy 
through  Harvard.  .  .  ."  In  the  developm^tal 
period  of  Job  Corpe  it  la  meanlnglees  to 
divide  the  total  operational  cost  of  the  Job 
Corps  Program  by  the  number  of  Job  Corps 
Trainees.  Such  an  absurd  division  would  in- 
clude the  cost  of  salaries,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  special  services  required  to  open 
a  center.  Applying  the  same  logic  as  the 
Republican  Research  Report  applied,  the 
total  cost  of  running  Harvard  University 
would  have  to  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance.  Most  people  think 
the  cost  of  Job  Corps  Is  worth  it.  If  young 
people  don't  have  the  chance  it  may  cost 
society  far  more  than  the  estimated  six  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  spent  to  train  a 
Job  Corpsman. 

On  January  12,  1966.  the  first  few  corps- 
men  arrived  at  Lydick.  Since  then  a  voca- 
tional building  has  been  added,  the  gymna- 
sium Is  nearly  complete,  the  beach  has  been 
cleared  and  is  ready  for  use.  the  boats  are 
on  the  way,  the  sod  will  arrive  next  week 
after  the  road  is  graded,  the  fans  should  be 
here,  tomorrow  panes  of  glass,  yesterday  they 
should  have  delivered  the  bows  and  arrows. 
In  other  words,  things  are  confusing  and  dis- 
organized but  cooperation  Is  sponUneous  and 
visitors  are  welcome. 

The  Center  has  a  simple  administrative 
division:  Residential  Uvlng,  Education,  and 
Works.  Director  Kimball  runs  a  tight  ship, 
leaving  his  directors  more  at  ease  with  less 
administrative  resp>onslbllity  and  more  time 
for  spontaneous  supervision.  As  one  super- 
visor put  It,  "Kimball  Is  a  damned  good  man- 
ager, he's  always  working,  It's  good  duty  here, 
nice  country,  but  the  hours  are  too  long.'" 
One  cannot  help  feeling  the  best  applications 
of  a  military  experience. 

At  a  recent  staff  meeting,  which  Is  a  dally 
affair,  the  problems  of  water  safety,  mosquito 
control,  preventative  maintenance  proce- 
dures, and  the  specific  problems  likely  to  face 
the  first  corpsmen  who  are  phasing  out  of  the 
program,  were  discussed.  Staff  members 
seem  to  anticipate  coming  away  from  each 
staff  meeting  with  more  to  do — with  less 
time  to  do  it  In. 

The  higher  an  applicant  scores  on  his 
reading  test  the  better  chance  that  he  will 
be  placed  at  an  Urban  Job  Corps  Center.  The 
Conservation  Centers  are  geared  for  a  lower 
reading  group.  When  a  Corpsmen  arrives  at 
Lydick  Lake  he  Is  given  placement  test,  med- 
ical and  dental  examination,  and  Is  Issued 
a  dark  green  Job  Corps  Uniform,  work  clothes 
and  shoes,  and  yellow  hard  hat.  After  he 
has  been  there  one  month  he  gets  a  $75 
clothing  allotment. 

Job  Corpsmen  receive  a  basic  taxable  pay 
of  $30  a  month.  Unless  a  corpemen  chooses 
to  send  an  allotment  home,  "$50  Is  put  away 
each  month  for  blm.  If  he  should  choose  an 
allotment,  then  only  $25  Is  put  away.  The 
government  will  match  the  Corpsman's  $25 
and  send  home  $50  as  an  allotment.  A  few 
Corpsmen  are  married  wltli  children.  Most 
send  allotments  to  mother. 

Each  Corpsman  alternates  attending  school 
one  full  day  and  working  one  full  day.  The 
basic  educational  program  revolves  around 
programmed  learning  In  math  and  reading. 
All  Corpsmen  begin  at  the  first  reading  level 
and  progress  at  their  own  speed  to  level  nine. 
Periodic  examinations  are  given  to  verify 
progress.  When  a  Corpsman  reaches  level 
nine  In  reading  and  math  he  is  almost  ready 
to  phase  out.  A  new  system  has  been  estab- 
lished which  requires  that  a  Corpsman  com- 
plete two  Job-preparation  courses  (Job  Per- 
formance Skills  and  the  World  of  Work) 
before  he  finishes  his  training.  The  whole 
program  Is  voluntary.  A  corpsman  can  ter- 
minate at  any  time,  with  his  transportation 
paid  home,  but  two  years  is  the  limit  a 
trainee  can  stay. 
Job  Corps  has  been  gathering  Informa- 


tion on  a  national  level  since  the  first  center 
opened.  The  form  used,  designed  for  com- 
puter analysis,  is  called  an  "Event  Report." 
Events  are  listed  under  five  headings:  Move- 
ment, Behavior  Problems,  Disciplinary  Ac- 
tion, Termination,  and  Test  Event. 

There  are  five  certified  teachers  on  duty 
at  Lydick  Lake.  One  is  Ronald  Dremmel 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Bemidji  State  College 
with  7  years  teaching  experience  at  Black- 
duck.  Mr.  Dremmel  took  over  the  reading 
program  from  Richard  Coward,  a  24  year  old 
Morgan  State  graduate  from  Baltimore,  who 
has  been  promoted  to  Director  of  Residential 
Living.  Dremmel  is  conscious  of  the  long 
hours  but  he  finds  his  Job  a  challenge.  Dis- 
cussing the  reading  program  he  said  "Cheat- 
ing Is  not  a  major  problem.  It's  at  a  very 
low  level.  They  work  on  the  honors  system 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  Corpsmen  really  want  to 
learn  how  to  read."  The  basic  education  is 
programmed  on  the  national  level,  leaving 
little  Interpretation  to  the  local  educational 
staff.  Sociologists  observed  that  most  corps- 
men  were  apathetic  about  teachers  and  class 
rooms.  Programmed  Instruction  leaves  It  up 
to  the  Individual. 

There  Is  a  library,  but  It's  more  name  than 
place.  The  only  periodicals  received  regu- 
larly are  "Hme  and  Sports  Illustrated.  There 
were  no  technical  or  reference  books.  Read- 
er's Digest  took  up  most  of  the  shelf  space. 
It  could  be  reasoned  that  when  a  Corpsman 
reaches  a  high  enough  reading  level  to  use 
a  library  he  Is  phased  out. 

Corpsmen  are  assigned  to  work  on  projects 
of  their  Interest.  Vocational  experience 
leading  to  a  Job  Corpe  Certification  is  gained 
on  most  assignments.  There  are  four  major 
works  sections:  Administration  (cooks,  of- 
fice, recreational  and  education  aids):  Main- 
tenance and  Construction  (landscaping,  con- 
struction, ciistodlal);  Forestry  (aid  crews  for 
plant  and  timber  Improvement,  beautlflca- 
tlon  of  roadsides  and  parka,  wildlife  habitat 
improvement,  and  flre  brigades) ;  Equipment 
and  Shop  Section  (motor  pool,  filling  station, 
tools,  truck  drivers,  heavy  equipment  opera- 
tors.) 

The  Leadership  Training  Program  at  Lydick 
is  a  privilege.  Making  the  grade  means  a  red 
beret  and  no  more  kitchen  duty.  To  be  ac- 
cepted in  Leadership  Training  a  Corpsman 
must  have  a  5th  grade  reading  level  and  rec- 
ommendations from  staff  people  in  Works, 
Education  and  Living.  Once  accepted  he 
works  toward  total  points  in  each  of  those 
areas.  Ttie  program  takes  about  five  weeks. 
Whenever  i>ossible.  on  work  crews.  Leader- 
ship Trainees  are  used  in  supervisory  posi- 
tions. 

Recreation  is  also  planned.  Two  full  length 
films  are  sent  from  OEO  twice  a  week.  There 
are  no  passes  to  town  on  weekdays  but  dur- 
ing the  weekends  several  trips  sire  arranged. 
Corpsmen  can  visit  Pargo,  Duluth.  and  Mln- 
neafxjlls  overnight,  or  gro  for  the  day  to 
Bemidji  and  Grand  Rapids.  Staff  members 
accompany  each  group,  but  once  there  the 
Corpsmen  are  on  their  own.  Arotmd  the 
Center  on  weekends  there's  the  outdoor  life, 
visitors,  and  the  usual  dayroom  activity. 

What  happens  when  Lydick  Lake  is  all 
finished.  When  the  sod  Is  tn,  the  black- 
top Is  In.  the  beach  is  In,  the  dock  out.  the 
fence  up,  and  apple  trees  growing  around  the 
staff  quarters?  What  will  happen  to  that 
dynamic  pride  of  a  man  who  believes  he  ia 
building  something  Important,  What  hap- 
pens to  that  youthful  dream  of  building 
America.  Corpsman  Clarence  Collins 
brought  a  dream  from  Jackson,  Mississippi: 
"This  is  my  dream,  coming  true.  To  be  a 
man  more  than  a  class  negro  .  .  .  I'm  going 
to  raise  my  kids  around  here." 

Lydick  Lake  is  on  the  map.  Everyone  ia 
welcome.  Director  James  Kimball  concluded 
"Everything  la  open  here.  Thla  la  a  social 
problem  we  are  all  working  with,  there  are 
no  secreta.    This  la  not  my  problem  alone. 
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btit  a  problefn  of  society  and  we  axe  all  work- 
ing It  out  together." 

Lydlck  Lake  Job  Corps  Center  ts  erpenslve 
and  tmpresBlTe.  It's  on  the  move  with  a  good 
human  energy,  like  neighbors  working  to- 
gether after  a  storm.  Where  does  it  all  go? 
Kany  Corpamen  belieTe  they  know.  For 
them  Job  Corps  was  a  chance  to  break  away 
frtxn  the  burden  of  being  a  loser.  The 
change  was  not  easy.  Some  never  make  It. 
OtTlng  a  little  to  a  group  of  strange  people, 
who  ■ometlmes  look  like  they  dont  give  a 
damn,  takes  guts.  The  give  is  a  union,  and 
the  baata  of  an  understanding.  Our  society 
1  that  understanding. 


Lot  Aacelei'  Contribution  to  Mexican- 
Aactican  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAUFoaNiA 
TH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Thurtday.  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  using 
a  Senate  subcommittee  hearing  as  a  poli- 
ttoal  forum,  certain  eastern  Senators  re- 
cently charged  that  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles i*  doing  nothing  for  its  minorities. 

Although  not  intended  to  do  so,  these 
eharses  actually  served  to  illuminate  the 
progresB  which  Los  Angeles  has  made  to 
Improve  living  conditions  for  its  minorl- 
Uea — a  record  which  Includes  locally 
sponsored  and  funded  plans  for  a  $21 
million  hospital  and  a  $200  million  rede- 
vdcvment  project  for  the  south-central 
aeetkm  of  the  dty;  12.000  additional  jobs 
in  the  past  year  for  residents  of  this 
same  area;  as  well  as  improvements  In 
the  city's  education,  transportation  and 
housing  programs. 

In  addition  to  this  type  of  material 
progress,  the  government  and  citizens  of 
Los  Angeles  have  taken  great  strides  to 
create  mutual  respect  and  understand- 
ing l>etweai  the  various  racial,  religious 
and  nattonaltty  factions  in  the  city.  An 
excellent  example  of  the  progress  being 
made  In  this  area  is  the  Exposiclon  Na- 
tional de  Mexico  which  Los  Angeles  is 
currently  hosting. 

Many  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  have  adopted  Los  An- 
gles as  their  home.  Like  other  minori- 
ties before  and  after  them  they  have  had 
no  easy  time  In  overcoming  the  tjrpe  of 
iwrsonal  prejudice  and  discrimination 
wlileh  are  products  of  ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding. 

Anyone  visiting  this  great  Mexican 
trade  fair  and  ci4tural  exposition,  as  I 
did,  could  not  help  but  come  away  with 
a  new  req?ect  and  understanding  for  the 
liexkan  people.  I  am  proud  of  the  part 
that  Los  Angeles— and  more  particu- 
lariy  the  San  Pemando  Valley— has 
l^yed  In  arranging  for  the  first  showing 
of  the  E:zpostelon  Nacional  de  Mexico  in 
the  TTnlted  States.  This  famous  exposi- 
tion which  l)egan  on  Augiist  25  and  will 
be  running  for  3  weeks  through  Septem- 
ber 11  is  worth  a  special  trip  to  Los 
Angelea.  I  urge  everyone  who  can  to 
vtati  the  fair  during  its  limited  showing 
here. 

Ftor  those  who  are  interested  in  know- 
ing more  about  the  Exposiclon  Nacional 


de  Mexico,  I  insert  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  following  excerpts  from  a 
fact  sheet  published  by  the  sponsors  of 
this  great  event : 

The  Exposicion  Nacional  de  Mexico 

The  Chambers  of  Indu-stjy  and  Commerce 
of  Mexico  are  joiniiy  sponsrinn?  the  first 
"away  from  home  '  presentation  of  the  Exjk)- 
aicion  Nacional  de  Mexico,  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  Rep'iblic  of  Mexico  and  Us 
president,  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz. 

Senor  Miguel  M  Blasquez.  prominent  Mex- 
ico City  Indu-strtallst,  is  president  of  the 
partlclpatinB:  "Ferla  del  Hoear"  organization 
and  Is  in  charge  of  the  Exposl'cion.  Senor 
Alphonzo  Ortega  Ugarte  is  serving  as  the 
General  Manager  of  the  fair,  and  Senor  Al- 
berto E.  Peralto,  archU^ect  of  public  struc- 
tures in  the  Mexican  Republic,  is  chief 
architect  for  the  fair.  H  Warner  Buck, 
local  impressarlo  who  annually  presents  the 
Sportsmen's,  Vacation  and  Travel  Show, 
among  other  top  shows,  is  serving  as  US. 
consultant  of  the  Los  Angeles  presentation 
of  Exposicion  Nacional. 

Mayor  S.amiiol  Wm  Yorty  of  Los  .\ngeles. 
Who  attended  the  Exposiclon  at  Its  January 
showing  in  Mexico  City  Is  largely  responsible 
for  bringing  the  Exposicion  to  Los  .Angeles. 

The  Expoeicicn  is  occupying  the  state  fair- 
grounds at  Devonshire  Downs,  Northrldge,  In 
the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

The  Mexican  government  approved  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  nation.il  Ballet  .■Xxtlan,  one 
of  Mexico's  great  dance  troupes,  at  the  Los 
Angeles  presentation  of  Exposicion  Nacional 
de  Mexico  The  group,  one  of  the  leaders  In 
Mexico's  burgeoning  cultural  development, 
consists  of  82  members,  and  is  referred  to  by 
Mexicans  aa  one  of  our  national  treasures — 
a  living  treasure. 

In  addition  to  tiie  Ballet  .\ztUin.  the  Mexi- 
can government  approved  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative loan  exhibit  of  ancient  artifacts  and 
national  art  treasures  from  Mexico  City  Na- 
tional Museum,  making  the  US.  debut  of  the 
Exposicion  an  out.?tandlng  success. 

Included  are  exquisite  examples  of  the  best 
Mexican  art  in  the  three  great  periods  of 
Mexican  cultural  growth — the  pre-Colom- 
bian,  the  Colonial,  and  the  .Mode^. 

Mayan  and  .'\ztec  artifacts.  Jewelry  sculp- 
tiu-e  and  paintings,  together  with  pottery, 
hotisehold  equipment  and  religions  object.s, 
many  of  which  have  never  been  displayed 
outside  of  Mexico,  are  Included  In  the  Ex- 
posiclon showing.  Similarly,  the  religious 
and  lay  art  of  the  Spanish-iniUienced  colonial 
period  Is  fully  represented  in  the  collection 
being  displayed  at  Devonshire  Downs 

According  to  Sr.  Bhusquez.  some  300  of 
Mexico's  outstanding  craft  artisans  have  been 
brought  to  Los  Angeles  to  display  their  skills 
in  some  200  booths  on  the  ETxposlclon's  prom- 
enade. 'Workers  In  leather,  glass,  em- 
broidery, ceramics,  wood,  straw,  stone,  gems, 
and  metal  are  demonstrating  on-the-spot 
creations  of  Me.xlco's  modern  artifacts  and 
handicrafts. 

All  of  the  prodvicts  of  Mexico's  heavy  Indus- 
try and  consumer  goods  Industry — many  of 
them  famed  Internationally  for  sensitive, 
careful  workmanshlf> — are  also  on  display 
during  the  Los  Angeles  run  of  the  Exposicion 
Nacional  de  Mexico. 


Support  for  H.R.  591 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    Nrw    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  1.  1966 

Mr.     MULTER.     Mr.     Speaker,     for 
many  years  I  have  sponsored  legislation 


to  prohibit  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration from  refusing  to  consider  loan 
applications  for  certain  legitimate  busi- 
nesses such  as  newspapers,  publishers, 
broadcasting  stations,  and  all  other  legal 
enterprises. 

In  the  89th  Congress  my  bill  is  H.R. 
591,  which  is  pending  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Corry,  Pa.,  Journal  has  endorsed  H.R. 
591  and  I  commend  its  editorial  of  Au- 
gust 25,  1966,  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues : 

We're   Just   Lwble    To    Be    Vindicated! 

There  is  some  dcubt.  at  least  In  certain 
quarters,  that  newspapers  are  morally  sound 
and  whether  they  are  discreet.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  f.act,  one  segment  of  our  society  which 
entertains  these  doubts  is  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  a  wing  of  the  federal 
government. 

Under  existing  law,  the  SEA  is  forbidden  to 
make  loans  to  newspapers,  publishers,  broad- 
casting stations,  firms  engaged  in  the  alco- 
holic beverage  Industry  and  certain  other 
specified  industries  where  there  is  a  question 
of  discretion  or  moral  Judgment. 

But  a  sympathetic  fellow  named  Abr.aham 
MuLTER,  a  congressman  from  New  York,  is 
trying  to  amend  the  law  so  that  It  will  not 
be  illegal  to  lend  money  to  these  Industries. 

Hurrah  for  Mr.  Mxtlter! 

And  now  an  organization  called  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Buslnes,s. 
Inc.,  opines  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  members 
that  newspapers  and  all  those  other  Indus- 
tries are  lawful  and  probably  morally  sound. 
The  organiz.atlon  polled  Its  members,  who 
said,  well,  56  per  cent  of  them,  said  news- 
papers are.  Indeed,  moral  and  should  be  able 
to  borrow  some  of  Uncle  Sam's  gold  If  they 
fall  upon  evil  ways  financially  speaking. 

Htxrrah  for  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business.  Inc.! 

It's  nice  to  be  almost  vindicated  at  last 
and  at  last  we  can  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief, 
becatise  this  business  of  being  legally  im- 
moral is  a  heartbreaker.  particularly  when 
the  label  is  applied  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which,  at  times.  Isn't  quite  honest  and 
therefore  immoral  itself  to  a  degree. 

We  hope  Rep.  MtTtTEs's  bill  goes  through  so 
that  all  us  Immoral  fellows  can  have  the 
benefit  of  a  little  whitewash. 


President's  Club  Should  Go  Out  of 
Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  herewith  for  inclusion  in 
the  Appendix  an  appropriate  editorial, 
both  as  to  time  and  subject  matter,  from 
a  recent  Issue  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Wisconsin's  largest  dally  newspaper: 

President's   Club    Should    Go    Out   of 
Business 

President  Johnson  denies  that  members 
of  the  President's  club  Join  in  order  to  get 
government  favors.  Charges  that  some  de- 
partments have  been  kind  to  those  who  have 
Joined  the  President's  club  have  been  denied 
by  the  deptartments  concerned.  The  presi- 
dent dismisses  the  charges  as  campaign  year 
tactics  by  the  Republicans. 

There  is  nothing  yet  to  indicate  that  spe- 
cial favors  have  been  given  club  members — 
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aside  from  easier  access  to  the  president  him- 
self at  times  and  invitations  to  White  House 
affairs.  But  the  whole  business  has  an  un- 
pleasant air  about  It.  It  seems  that  there 
are  gradations  and  more  than  one  club. 
The  first  President's  club  membership  contri- 
bution was  $1,000  per  member.  But  there  is 
now  a  $10,000  membership  class. 

It  Is  claimed  that  members  Join  for  the 
social  prestige  and  because  they  support  the 
president's  program.  The  question  then 
arises  why  many  prominent  Republican 
businessmen  have  Joined.  And,  most  amaz- 
ingly, why  even  some  members  of  the  John 
Birch  society  have  Joined.  Certainly  they 
are  not  being  won  over  by  the  Great  Society. 

Funds  raised  by  the  President's  club  are 
used  for  political  purposes — for  campaign 
expenses.  They  are  sizable.  But  surely  there 
are  better  ways  of  raising  money  than  lit- 
erally selling  association  with  the  president. 
National  committees  exist  to  raise  funds  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  Americans  to  sup- 
port the  party  of  their  choice. 

There  was  an  uneasy  period  in  this  coun- 
try when  former  President  Elsenhower  ac- 
cepted a  number  of  expensive  gifts  from 
prominent  businessmen.  There  Is  uneasiness 
again  over  the  new  President's  club  system 
of  political  support.  It  seems  obvious  that 
those  seeking  Influence  will  seek  to  Join 
whether  they  have  assurance  of  Influence 
or  not.  It  demeans  the  office  of  president  to 
have  this  situation  exist.  The  President's 
club  ought  to  go  out  of  business. 


A4W7 


The  optimism  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Lions  should  inspire  the  young  people  of 
all  nations  to  do  their  utmost  to  devise 
a  practical  scheme  for  promoting  and 
maintaining  peace. 

I  salute  the  Lions  Clubs  for  their  50 
years  of  great  and  worthwhile  achieve- 
ments and  commend  them  for  sponsor- 
ing the  peace  assay  contest. 


played  in  American  life,  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  it  will  continue  in  increasing 
measure  to  contribute  to  the  economic 
growth  and  social  welfare  of  our  country. 


Labor  Day,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 


Lions  International  Golden  Anniversary 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  ereat  pleasure  that  I  join  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Selden],  in  paying  tribute  to  Lions 
International  on  the  occasion  of  its 
golden  anniversary  and  to  endorse  the 
Lions  iJeace  essay  contest. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  observed  my  own 
50th  birthday,  so  I  know  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Lions  Clubs 
has  just  begun  to  Uve.  Its  accomplish- 
ments during  the  first  five  decades  have 
been  many,  but  I  am  confident  that  its 
most  important  work  will  be  done  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Men  have  been  searching  for  peace 
since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history 
It  has  always  eluded  them,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  must  cease  searching 
for  it.  Like  the  Lions,  I  believe  that 
peace  is  attainable. 

Certainly  in  this  day  and  age,  when 
sudden  destruction  may  come  upon  us  at 
any  time,  we  have  reason  for  continuing 
our  search  for  peace  with  honor.  Per- 
haps the  Lions  peace  essay  contest  will 
provide  the  light  that  we  will  need  as  we 
intensify  our  search. 

The  20,000  Uons  Clubs,  with  their 
more  than  800,000  members  located  on 
every  continent,  will  undoubtedly  receive 
several  million  entries  from  young  people 
between  theatres  of  14  and  21.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  winning  essay  will  provide 
a  plan  that  will  turn  out  to  be  workable 
and  bring  peace  throughout  the  world. 


Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Labor  Day  was  first  celebrated  in  1882 
and  12  years  later  when  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress declared  it  a  national  holiday,  the 
occasion  was  usually  marked  by  speeches, 
parades,  and  picnics  of  members  of 
labor  unions  and  their  families.  Over 
the  years  it  has  come  to  encompass  all 
the  people.  For  many  of  us  It  represents 
the  last  fling  of  summer  before  a  new 
year  of  school,  hard  work,  and  indoor 
activity. 

While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  holiday 
is  shared  by  all  the  people  and  tran- 
scends the  focus  on  the  workingman  per 
se,  we  should  nonetheless  take  advan- 
tage of  this  day  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  Nation 
and  the  unions  which  have  provided 
them  with  greater  economic  and  political 
strength. 

By  the  vigor  and  the  quality  of  their 
work,  and  by  their  drive,  individually 
and  through  their  unions,  to  achieve 
higher  wages,  better  working  conditions, 
and  a  brighter  future  for  their  children. 
American  workingmen  have  been  a  pri- 
mary factor  in  leading  this  Nation  to 
the  position  of  economic  preeminence  it 
holds  today. 

Increasingly,  American  trade  unions 
have  fought  not  just  for  the  welfare  of 
their  own  members  but  have  favored 
and  worked  for  social  legislation  to  bene- 
fit all  Americans. 

They  have  backed  more  aid  to  educa- 
tion, medical  research,  extension  of  social 
security  and  medicare.  They  have  given 
strong  backing  to  liberal  or  progressive 
candidates  for  public  office,  regardless  of 
party. 

When  we  look  forward,  we  see  both  for- 
midable challenges  and  great  opportuni- 
ties for  organized  labor.  Millions  of 
American  working  men  and  women  who 
do  not  yet  belong  to  a  lalior  union  would 
benefit  from  such  an  associatioru 

In  a  period  of  rising  prices  such  as  we 
are  now  experiencing,  the  responsibility 
of  labor  negotiators  at  the  expiration  of 
existing  contracts  assumes  particular 
gravity,  considering  their  responsibilities 
both  to  their  own  members  and  to  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  when  we  look 
at  the  growth  of  the  American  labor 
movement  from  the  day.  over  80  years 
ago.  when  Labor  Day  waa  first  cele- 
brated, and  the  Important  role  It  has 


Foreign  Aid  and  the  Fight  Against 
Commnnism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  1,  1966 

Mr,  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  report 
has  been  published  of  our  foreign  aid 
dollars  which  I  should  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record.  It  lists  the  nations — and 
each  share — that  have  received  economic 
and  military  aid  from  mid-1945  to  mld- 
1966. 

The  report  points  up  a  most  disturb- 
ing situation.  The  atUtude  of  nations 
which  have  benefited  under  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  the  most  telUng  evidence 
of  the  folly  of  trying  to  buy  friends. 

With  the  exception  of  Australia  and 
South  Korea,  which  are  at  least  con- 
tributing token  help,  recipients  of  Uncle 
Sam's  generosity  not  only  ignore  our 
plight  in  the  battle  against  communism 
in  Vietnam,  many  of  them  even  persist 
in  trading  with  the  enemy.  Some  of  our 
largest  legatees  have  conducted  business- 
as-usual  with  Castro  from  the  time  this 
country  first  undertook  to  isolate  Com- 
munist Cuba.  There  is  no  sign  of  grati- 
tude for  oiu-  past  help. 

American  arms  and  dollars  have  been 
used  by  opposing  sides  in  the  Near  East 
and  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  the  India- 
Pakistan  clash.  These  and  other  war- 
riors armed  with  U.S.  weapons  are  dis- 
gustingly neutral  when  America  is  in 
need  of  allies  to  stop  Communist  aggres- 
sion, which  presimiably  was  the  very  ob- 
jective for  which  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  designed  and  has  been  made 
available  to  a  total  of  117  nations  around 
the  globe. 

The  report  follows: 

WhEEI    U.S.    Am   BILLIONS    Havi   Gonk 

Economic  and  military  aid.  1945-66 

[MlUtons  of  dollars] 

E«''°P«    - $47,350 

bailee 9.410 

Britain    9  035 

I^ly 6.160 

West  Germany 4  ^g 

Yugoslavia   IIIIIII  2!  830 

Netherlands  2' 600 

Belgium    '.'."'.'.  2^000 

Spain    __.  1  870 

Norwy    1.290 

Austria    » 1.198 

Denmar.* g^g 

Poland    '"""""  660 

Portugal    530 

Czechoslovakia    193 

Soviet  Union "11111  186 

Ireland    ""  ^j 

Finland '"  J35 

West  Berlin "ll"""ll  133 

Sweden    _21  lOB 

Iceland    *""  ng 

Hungary   IIIIIIIIII!!""  sa 

Albania  jq 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Economic   and   military   aid,   1945-66 — Con. 

( MllUona  of  doUars  ] 
Xuzope— Continued : 

East  Germany i 

Regional    aid,    not    allocated    by 

country    2,859 


Far  East 


27,600 


Korea 6.650 

China    (FonnoBa)    4.900 

Japan 4.030 

Vietnam    >2,650 


Philippines    

Indo-Chlna'   

Indonesia   

"nialland 

Laoa 

Cambodia 

Bynkyu  Iiilanrtii 

Burma 

Hong  Kong 

Ualayala 

Regional    aid.    not 
country 


allocated    by 


1,940 

1,535 

870 

'  475 

'  460 

340 

340 

115 

42 

40 

3,213 


Near  East  and  south  Asia 25,  300 


mdla — 

Turkey 

Greece  

Pakistan  

Iran   

United  Arab  Republic. 

Inmel  

Jordan 

AfghanlitfiTi 

Saudi  Arabia 

Iraq   

Mepkl „ 

Gaylon 


SyrU   

Temen 

Cyprus  

Regional    aid,    not    allocated    by 
ooioBtrjr 


>6,  400 

5,060 

3,800 

'3,200 

1.850 

1,230 

1.  150 

550 

340 

145 

105 

MOO 

95 

90 

83 

45 

20 

1.247 


American  Nations 11,686 


BnaU _ __  3,075 

ChUe   1.260 

Mudco „  1.200 

ColombU   765 

Aigentln* .„  725 

Peru 675 

Bettvte 440 

Yenewwla 440 

Doaalnlcan  Republic 300 

■otiador    1 2«0 

Guatemala 220 

Panama 180 

Costa  Rica  _._ ., 150 

Nicaragua S 130 

Kl  Salvador 120 

Uruguay   120 

HalU 105 

Paraguay    100 

Honduras  80 

Cuba    52 

TMnldad  and  Tobago 47 

Jamaica    45 

Canada  36 

Guyana 20 

Surinam  6 

British  Honduras 4 

Regional  aid,  not  allocated  by 

country 1.111 


Africa 


3,000 


Morocco 

Tunisia 

Congo  (former  Belgian) . 

Xthlopla 

UberU 1 

Ubya 

Nigeria 

Algerta 

Ghana  

Sooth  AXrioa^ 


550 
520 
350 
270 
270 
325 
195 
180 
170 
154 


Economic    and    military   aid,    1945-66- 
I Millions  of  dollars) 

Africa — Con  tin  ued 

Sudan  

Guinea 

Somali  Republic 

Tanzania 

Kenya 

Sierra  Leone 

Zambia , 

Cameroon   

Ivory  Coast 

Senegiil 

Uganda  

Mall    

Malagasy  Republic 

Malawi 

Niger  

Togo 

Dahomey  

Burundi 

Gabon   

Rhodesia 

Chad 

Upper  Volta 

Central  African  Republic 

Congo  (former  French) 

Mauritania   

Rwanda  

Regional    aid.    not    allocated    by 
country   


-Con. 


95 

90 

55 

50 

45 

33 

31 

30 

30 

23 

20 

18 

15 

U 

11 

11 

10 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

92 


Oceania 


300 


Australia 

New  Zealand 

Regional  aid,  not  allocated  by  coun- 
try — - 


150 
22 

128 

6.  164 


Aid  not  allocated  by  regions 

Grand  total,  U.S.  foreign  aid.     122,  000 

1  Excluding  military  aid. 

'  Aid  to  Indo-China  area  before  it  was  split 
Into  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 


George  T.   Leighty 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  31.  1966 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  deep- 
ly saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Leighty  this  past  weekend,  a 
veteran  newspaper  reporter  for  the 
Alton,  m.,  Evening  Telegraph. 

I  have  known  George  Leighty  since 
1935  when  he  started  with  Telegraph 
and  I  was  secretary  to  Congressman  Ed 
SchaefTer.  Our  longstanding  friendship 
has  been  rewarding  to  me.  and  his  un- 
timely death  as  a  result  of  an  automo- 
bile accident  has  been  a  great  shock  to 
me.  I  have  lost  a  good  friend  whom  I 
will  miss  greatly. 

George  was  an  excellent  newspaper- 
man who  combined  a  sharp  sense  of 
humor  with  a  keen  eye  for  grasping  the 
real  meaning  of  a  story.  He  was  a 
valued  member  of  the  fourth  estate  and 
as  a  former  journalist  myself  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  deep  appreciation  for  his 
talents. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  to  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Frances  Leighty.  his  children,  his 
mother,  and  his  brother  and  sister.  They 
have  my  sincerest  condolences  in  their 
sad  loss. 

At  this  point,   Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 


like  to  include  the  obituary  of  George 
Leighty  that  appeared  in  the  Alton 
Evening  Telegraph: 

Leighty 

The  body  of  George  T.  Leighty,  55.  Alton 
Telegraph  reporter,  who  was  killed  Wednes- 
day In  an  automobile  accident,  near  White 
Hall,  is  at  Warner  Funeral  Home,  Brighton. 
Arrangements  for  the  funeral  are  awaiting 
word  from  his  mother,  Mrs.  Irene  Leighty, 
who  lives  at  Lakeland,  Fla. 

With  exception  of  time  spent  in  military 
service  during  World  War  II,  and  a  period 
of  a  few  years  at  the  Wood  River  Journal,  he 
had  been  employed  at  the  Telegraph  since 
1935. 

He  was  born  in  Alton.  Aug.  3,  1911,  and 
attended  the  Alton  schools. 

He  had  lived  in  Brighton  for  eight  years, 
moving  there  from  Alton. 

Mr.  Leighty  was  a  member  and  former 
senior  vice  commander  of  Brighton  Post  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  belonged  to  First 
Unitarian  Church,  Alton. 

In  Wood  River,  while  working  for  the  Tele- 
graph he  worked  on  assorted  committees  of 
the  Wood  River  Township  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  was  on  the  publicity  committee  of 
the  Alton  Police  Rodeo  two  years  ago. 

Survivors  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Prances 
Leighty;  four  sons,  Francis.  Maywood.  111., 
Thomas,  Sam,  and  Charles,  and  a  daughter. 
Elizabeth,  all  at  home;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Irene 
Leighty;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Holger  Dubbelde.  Ed- 
wardsville,  and  a  brother,  O.  B.  Leighty, 
Florida.  His  father,  Edgar  Leighty,  pre- 
ceded him  in  death,  and  a  son.  Michael  J. 
Leighty,  was  kUled  In  an  automobile  accident 
in  January  of  1963. 


Mr.  Howe's  Gaidelines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  t^ie  entire 
academic  community  of  the  Nation  is 
becoming  alarmed  over  Commissioner 
Howe's  guidelines. 

Mr.  Howe's  guidelines  and  dictatorial 
orders  are  a  blueprint  for  taking  over 
our  education  system — "lock  stock  and 
barrel" — by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  conferred  with  many  trustees, 
school  administrators  and  school  princi- 
pals and  all  agree  that  under  these  guide- 
lines they  cannot  properly  perform  their 
primary  objective  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  on  August 
31,  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  those  here  in 
Washington  who  would  arbitrarily  run 
rough-shod  over  our  dedicated  local 
school  officials. 

Mb.  Howe's  Adventttrb 

Harold  Howe  II.  the  new  U.S.  Commission- 
er of  Education,  had  no  sooner  assumed  that 
oflace  earlier  this  year  when  he  disclosed  a 
strong  personal  antipathy  to  the  concept  of 
neighborhood  schools. 

Rather  than  grapple  with  the  hard,  prac- 
tical frustrations  of  educational  deficiencies 
In  American  cities,  he  launched  Into  fanci- 
ful Tlsloos  of  panaceas,  among  them  sys- 
tems of  vast  "educational  parks,"  each  of 
which  would  accommodate  perhaps  20.000 
public  school  pupils  of  varying  ages,  some 
transported  great  distances  from  their  homes 
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In  order  to  cut  across  "all  geographic,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  boundaries."  One  of 
Howe's  first  offerings  was  federal  dollars  In 
the  form  of  grants  to  cities  "adventurous 
enough  to  Join  us"  in  planning  such  enter- 
prises. 

It  reflects  no  credit  whatever  on  the  new 
District  of  Columbia  school  board  that  Its 
members  now  have  accepted  this  invitation. 
The  idea  of  applying  such  "parks"  as  a 
substitute  for  Washington's  traditional  sys- 
tem oi  neighborhood  schools  strikes  us  as 
nothing  but  a  pipe  dream.  The  sheer  enor- 
mity of  the  scheme.  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
land  requirements,  is  enough  to  chUl  the 
wildest  optimist.  The  need  for  new  and  re- 
placement schools  in  Washington  Is  urgent. 
But  many,  many  of  the  existing  structures 
provide  fine  new  modem  facilities.  To  pro- 
pose seriously,  as  has  been  proposed,  that 
these  buildings  might  be  scrapped  as  schools 
and  converted  to  some  other  public  use  Is 
simply  incomprehensible. 

In  the  minds  of  Howe  and  others,  the  edu- 
cational parks  are  seen  as  a  means  of  es- 
tablishing racial  and  economic  "balance,"  of 
moving  the  children  of  low-income  families, 
during  their  classroom  hours,  out  of  the 
ghetto. 

In  all  candor,  however,  what  advantage, 
educational  or  otherwise,  could  accrue  to 
the  deprived  child,  desperately  In  need  of 
personal  attention,  who  became  only  one  of 
20,000  on  a  single  campus?  Education  is 
the  process  of  doing  something  with  an  In- 
dividual child,  in  the  context  of  the  teacher- 
pupil  relationship.  It  Is  not  the  process  of 
dealing  with  great  masses  of  children.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  sound  education,  the  the- 
ory is  not  supported  by  a  single  denionstrable 
justification. 

The  racial  mix  In  the  classroom,  of  which 
Howe  speaks,  could  not  be  substantially  af- 
fected by  educational  parks  In  a  city  with  a 
school  population  already  over  90  percent 
Negro.  In  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area,  the  goal  of  a  more  sensible,  reasonable 
racial  balance  In  the  schools  will  remain  an 
Illusion  until  more  Negro  families  locate  In 
the  suburbs,  and  until  more  white  families 
with  children  return  to  the  city. 

No  doubt  we  will  be  told  that  the  proposed 
educational-park  study  Is  after  all  only  a 
study,  and  that  we  need  as  never  before  to 
seek  out  new,  improved  techniques  of  teach- 
ing. 

Quite  so.  Innovation  and  experimentation 
are  essential,  within  the  sound,  proven  con- 
cept of  neighborhood  schools.  The  advo- 
cates of  educational  parka  are  following  a 
wlll-o'-the-wlsp,  which  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  divert  attention  from  the  tough 
Job  at  hand. 


to  give  so  much  on  behalf  of  their  coun- 
try and  mankind. 

As  we  act  on  this  important  legislation, 
I  believe  it  also  Is  a  most  appropriate 
time  to  pause,  and  reflect  on  the  great 
contributions  made  by  our  beloved  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  so  firm- 
ly believed  In  the  concept  underlying  the 
Peace  Corps  program.  As  a  professor  of 
constitutional  law  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  at  the  time  the  Peace  Corps  began, 
I  clearly  recall  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
confidence  of  the  Peace  Corps  trainees 
toward  the  goals  of  the  program  and  the 
late  President.  I  believe  this  spirit  has 
contributed  much  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world  and  I  believe  all  of  us  should 
be  forever  appreciative  of  President  Ken- 
nedy for  the  forceful  leadership  he  gave 
to  tl^e  Peace  Corps  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  want  to  express 
my  support  of  this  bUl  and  this  vital  pro- 
gram. I  very  much  regret  that  a  long- 
standing commitment  prevented  me  from 
being  with  the  overwhelming  number  of 
my  colleagues  whom  I  am  confident  will 
support  this  vital  program. 
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Sapport  for  U.S.  SerTicemen  Fighting  in 
Vietnam 


To  Amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  31,  1966 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  16574)  to  amend 
the  Peace  Corps  (75  Stat.  612)  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  16574,  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps  program.  The  many  Americana 
who  are  serving  selflessly  throughout  the 
world  deserve  our  firm  suppori;  and  our 
sincere  appreciation.  We  are  Indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  so  many  who  are  willing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JIXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  very  eloquent  letter  from  a 
young  resident  of  Glen  Ridge.  N.J.,  Miss 
Jane  Ellen  Prahst,  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Young  Americans  are  risking  their 
lives  in  Vietnam  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. And  while  I  have  personally  wit- 
nessed their  fine  morale  and  dedication 
to  duty,  It  must  at  times  be  dishearten- 
ing to  them  to  learn  of  activities  back 
home  "condemning  our  being  there." 

So  it  Is  most  encouraging  to  read  Miss 
Prahst's  moving  thoughts  about  backing 
up  our  men,  both  through  positive  ac- 
tion and  in  spirit.  I  am  convinced  she 
Is  expressing  what  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans feU  about  this  struggle  for  freedom 
to  which  we  are  committed.  I  include 
the  text  of  Miss  Prahst's  fine  letter  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Glen  Ridge.  N.J.. 

August  25.  1966. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  RoDiNo :  I  find  It  a  little  dif- 
ficult In  writing  a  letter  to  someone  of  your 
position  and  with  a  busy  schedule  such  as 
yours,  but  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to 
help  me. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  I'm  tired  of  reading  about  Viet 
Nam  and  not  being  able  to  do  anything  to 
help.  I  feel  so  helpless  Just  sitting  back 
and  reading  how  our  men  are  being  killed 
so  that  others  might  experience  the  freedom 
that  our  country  stands  for.  If  l  were  a 
man,  rd  be  able  to  stand  up  and  proudly 
defend  our  reason  for  being  there,  but  I'm 
a  young  woman  In  my  early  twenties.  What 
Is  there  for  me  to  do?    I  wish  I  had  an  an- 


swer to  this  question.  If  I  had  any  medical 
background,  I'd  gladly  volunteer  my  services 
and  aid  our  boys;  but  there  stands  the  word 

Is  there  anything  I  can  do?    The  "morale" 
of  our  men  stationed  in  Viet  Nam  seems  such 
an  Important  factor  with  all  the  "AnU-Vlet 
Nam  demonstrations"  that  are  taking  place 
It  seems  a  shame   that  our  Armed   Forces 
should  have  to  learn  how  others  are  taking 
our  stand  of  being  in  Viet  Nam  so  vehem- 
entiy.    It  Isn't  by  choice  that  our  men  have 
taken  up  position  In  defending  Viet  Nam  so 
why  must  they  face  ridicule  from  their  fel- 
low countrymen?     It  must  be  rather  diffi- 
cult for  these  men  to  face  the  poesibUlty 
of  dying  every  time  that  they  go  out  on  a 
patrol  in  search  of  possible  Viet  Cong  sti-ong- 
holds   and   sometimes   they  must  wonder— 
•why  is  thU  happening  to  me?"     Every  last 
one  of  us  here  at  home  should  be  standing 
behind  these  men  if  only  in  "spirit"  and  not 
condemning  our  being  there.    The  fact  is— 
"we  are  there"  and  there  is  nothing  any  of 
us  can  do  about  It  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
There  Is  no  turning  back  and  there  are  too 
many  "little-  people  counting  on  our  Hecvur- 
ing  a  piece  of  freedom  for  them  to  experience 
I  can't  defend  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  lii 
our  being  there,  but  I  enjoy  freedom  as  much 
as  the  next  person,  and  I  want  others  to  have 
a  chance  to  experience  it  too.    If  this  U  the 
real  reason  for  our  being  there,  then  I  am 
for  It! 

Now,  back  to  the  reason  for  writing  this 
letter,  which  Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do'' 
If  there  is  any  answer  to  this  question  you 
might  have  one.  I  could  help  with  mailing 
of  food  packages,  and  wrlUng  letters:  but  I 
dont  know  of  anyone  there  now.  So  you 
see  this  doesn't  answer  my  question  either 
I  realize  there  must  be  fellows  who  don't 
hear  from  home,  but  how  does  one  go  about 
finding  them?  " 

I  sincerely  hope  there  is  some  small  task 
that  I  can  do  to  help  out.  It  can  be  terribly 
lonely  being  so  far  away  from  home  without 
being  m  a  "war-torn"  country,  such  as  Viet 
Nam.  Mall  call,  so  I  am  told,  can  help  to 
pass  the  days  and  bring  "home"  a  little 
closer. 

Any  help  that  you  might  be  able  to  extend 
to  me  on  this  matter  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated.   There  must  be  something  I  can  do 
and  111  keep  looking  unUl  I  find  It. 
Respectfully, 

Jane  Ellen  Prahst. 


The  Next  Step 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAnVES 
Wednesday,  August  31,1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  weeks  we  have  heard  renewed 
talk  about  increased  escalation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  There  are  persistent 
nimors  that  American  troops  strength 
will  continue  to  climb  at  least  until  It 
hits  600,000. 

The  logic  behind  the  talk  of  those  who 
urge  escalation  is  often  Inexplicable 
until  put  clearly  by  one  who  views  the 
war  with  distance  and  perspective. 
Such  an  observer  Is  Joseph  Kraft,  who 
explains  the  reasons  for  escalation  In  a 
column  in  the  Washington  Post. 

I  urge  all  those  who  would  like  to  un- 
derstand the  rationale  of  the  escalator 
to  read  "The  Next  Step"  which  foUows- 
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[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  31,  19661 


For  lust  now  a  new  opportunity  seems  to      within  the  United   States  aiding  the  Viet- 
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[From  tbe  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  31,  1966] 

Tb>  Nkxt  9txp 

(By  Joaepli  Kraft) 

Fighting  the  war  In  Vietnam  I3  like  learn- 
ing aeoardlng  to  Pope:  "HUla  peep  o'er  hUls, 
and  Alps  on  Alp*  arise." 

Jnst  BOW  there  are  coming  Into  view  the 
hills  aancmnclng  the  nert  bunch  of  Alps. 
And  with  them  come  reasons,  more  abundant 
•nd  pr«Mlng  than  eyer,  for  trying  to  slew 
down  and  tweak  up  the  whole  crazy,  deadly 
proceas  of  escalation.  The  more  so  as  there 
•r«  now  Intimations  of  pressures  piuiiing 
Hanoi,  after  yean  of  straddling,  to  lean  to- 
ward Moscow  to  the  disadvantage  of  Peking. 

The  next  military  step  in  Vietnam  is  for 
American  troops  to  carry  the  war  to  the  Me- 
kong delta  below  Saigon,  where  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  Vietnamese  population  Is  concen- 
trated. 

Up  to  now,  the  American  effort  has  been 
ooncentr&ted  on  engaging  the  main  force 
iintts  of  the  other  side  in  the  relatively  un- 
populated highlands  of  central  Vietnam.  In 
a  upper  t  of  that  effort,  there  has  been  a  steady 
bomMng  of  the  enemy  approaches  to  the 
highlands  stretching  all  the  way  up  the  Ho 
Chi  ICnh  Trail  to  the  roods  and  supply  bases 
of  IVorth  Vietnam. 

It  happens  that  fighting  In  the  hlghlaxids 
and  bombing  the  Korth  is  Ideally  suited  to 
American  forces,  with  their  control  of  the 
air  and  enormous  advantage  In  fixe  power. 
But  despite  all  the  stuff  talked  about  North 
Vietnam  being  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
enemy  effort,  the  bombing  of  the  North  and 
the  fighting  In  the  highlands  have  not  yield- 
ed decisive  results. 

The  reason  Is  that  the  true  heart  and  soul 
at  the  enemy  effort  lies  In  the  South,  and 
notably  in  the  delta.  Large  sections  of  the 
region  have  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Vletcong  for  two  decades.  In  hundreds  of 
Tillages,  the  leading  role  Is  played  by  Viei- 
cong  oflBclals  and  sympathizers. 

In  the  matter  of  supplies,  the  other  side 
gets  a  rery  large  part  of  Its  rice  ration  from 
tbe  delta.  And  according  to  one  knowledge- 
able estimate,  something  like  3.000  new  men 
are  recruited  by  the  other  side  In  the  delta 
every  month. 

This  steady  stream  of  supplies  and  recruits 
baa  OnaUy  made  It  plain  that  an  acceptable 
result  cannot  be  reached  in  Vietnam  without 
control  of  the  delta.  It  has  also  Indicated 
the  weakness  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
commanders  who  have  had  the  Job  of  hold- 
ing the  delta  up  to  now. 

In  these  conditions,  the  military  Is  mount- 
ing, both  In  Saigon  and  Washington,  a  heavy 
campaign  for  the  commitment  of  substantial 
American  forces  to  the  delta.  That  Is  what 
tbe  talk  about  a  doubling  of  the  present 
troop  cconmltment  Is  really  all  about.  And 
while  no  decision  has  yet  been  made,  the 
pattern  of  the  past  suggests  that  unless 
there  Is  effective  public  resistance  here,  the 
military  will  eventually  have  Its  ways. 

As  It  happens,  there  la  every  reason  for 
reslstanoe.  By  going  into  the  delta.  Ameri- 
can troops  for  the  first  time  would  be  fight- 
ing In  heavily  populated  zones.  The  oc- 
casional accidental  bombings  of  friendly  vil- 
lages, and  the  dispiriting  social  dislocation 
at  Saigon,  would  be  repeated  on  a  grand  and 
tragic  scale. 

Moreover,  tbe  fighting  will  surely  not  be 
easy.  If  only  from  disease,  heavy  American 
casualties  are  almost  certain  in  the  swampy. 
malaria-ridden  areas  where  the  Vletcong  has 
been  dug  In  for  years. 

But  all  the  lessons  of  the  past  suggest  that 
In  tbe  face  tt  setbacks  in  the  deiu,  the  re- 
action la  Washington  woxild  be  to  Intensify 
even  further  tbe  bombing  ot  North  Vietnam. 
And  at  this  Juncture,  any  further  Increase  In 
the  bombing  of  the  North  is  likely  to  yield 
what  moat  needs  to  be  avoided— a  direct  en- 
counter with  tbe  Russians. 


For  Just  now  a  new  opportiinlty  seems  to 
be  opening  up.  An  abundance  of  signs — 
the  visit  to  Moscow  of  North  Vietnamese  pre- 
mier Pham  Van  Dong  and  Defense  Minister 
Vom  Nguyen  Giap,  the  word  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  now  training  North  Vietnamese 
pilots,  the  vicious  silliness  that  Is  going  on 
In  China — all  suggets  that  Hanoi,  under 
pressure  to  choose  between  Moscow  and 
Peking,  is  edging  toward  the  Russians. 

In  these  clrcumsiances,  this  country 
should  be  seeking  for  ways  to  make  it  easy 
for  the  Russians  to  promote  a  negotiation. 
We  should  be  thinking  about  political 
changes  in  Saigon,  about  new  statements  on 
Vietnamese  unification  and  about  negotiat- 
ing with  the  National  Liberaiion  Front,  not 
about  plunging  into  a  deep  military  morass 
In  the  delta. 


Aatitreaton   Legislation   and   the   House 
Un-American  Activities   Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  attended  the  recent  hearings 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  dealing  with  the  need  for 
new  legislation  to  punish  treasonable 
acts  in  connection  with  was  resistance 
activities  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party 
and  other  groups.  As  a  result,  I  was 
convinced  that  the  hearings  served  a  val- 
uable purpose  in  demonstrating  that 
that  legislation  was  necessar>'  to  estab- 
lish criminal  penalties  for  overt  acts  de- 
signed to  impede  our  militai-y  activities 
In  Vietnam. 

As  a  consequence,  I  Introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  to  that  earlier  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Pool  and  others.  The 
hearings  proved  that  overt  acts  of 
obstruction  of  our  war  effort  were  taking 
place  and  In  addition  that  many  of  them 
were  committed  by  persons  totally  op- 
posed to  our  system  of  society  and  gov- 
ernment who  could  properly  be  labeled 
subversive  and  as  being  the  allies  of  our 
enemies  and  acting  from  that  motive. 

These  exposures  are  valuable  because 
they  should  serve  as  a  waniii^g  to  other 
persons  who  have  sincere  motives  for 
opposing  this  or  any  other  war  that  there 
Is  a  real  possibility  that  they  may  be 
used  by  subversive  groups  who  do  not 
share  their  nonsubversive  motivation. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  by  the 
press  comment  on  the  HoiLse  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  hearings  with 
the  exception  of  an  article  which  I  sub- 
mit to  you  herewith  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  August  29,  1966.  I 
agree  with  all  of  the  observations  of  the 
article  with  the  exception  of  the  con- 
clusion that  no  new  law  is  needed.  The 
article  follows : 

AcTi\TTres  Un-American 
(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — There  are  things  to  be  aald 
against  and  for  the  recent  hearings  by  the 
House  un-American  Activities  Committee. 
Its  objective  was  to  look  Into  overt  actions 


within  the  United  States  aiding  the  Viet- 
namese Communists. 

Some  criticized  the  hearings  as  a  "spec- 
tacle" and  a  "circus,"  saw  It  hurting  the 
Image  of  Congress  and  providing  a  forum 
for  the  so-called  "new  left"  out  of  propor- 
tion to  Its  power. 

These  are  valid  criticisms,  but  I  believe 
they  are  outweighed  by  the  value  of  what 
came  out. 

PtTRPOSETtn,    DISORDER 

There  were.  Indeed,  raucous  and  unruly 
scenes  which  at  times  turned  this  congres- 
sional Inquiry  Into  a  vulgar  burlesque.  But 
It  was  the  purposeful  disorder  of  the  wit- 
nesses, their  claque  In  the  public  gallery, 
and  some  of  their  lawyers  who  made  it  so. 

I  doubt  if  there  could  have  been  anything 
approaching  an  orderly  hearing  unless  it  had 
been  held  In  executive  session  with  the 
public  barred  and  only  one  witness  called 
at  a  time.  But  the  purpose  of  the  hearing 
was  exposure  and  therefore  the  risks  of  pur- 
poseful disorder  were  accepted. 

The  risks  were  worth  it. 

Fortunately  the  witnesses  did  all  that  was 
needed  to  alert  the  nation  to  some  things 
which  make  clearer  the  motive  and  acts  of 
those  behind  much  of  the  pro-Viet  Cong 
demonstrations  on  campuses,  Ue-dovms  In 
front  of  troop  trains,  and  attempts  to  im- 
mobilize draft  boards. 

EXPERTS  KNEW 

The  experts  who  constantly  examine  the 
tactics  and  personnel  of  Communist  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States  knew  all  of  these 
facts,  but  It  Is  well  that  they  have  now  been 
spread  on  the  front  pages  and  on  the  tele- 
vision screens  across  the  country. 

Have  you  been  thinking  that  the  campaign 
to  raise  money  to  help  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
efforts  to  slow  up  the  flow  of  supplies  to 
United  States  troops  In  Vietnam  were  the 
spontaneous  outbursts  of  Americans  who  be- 
lieve that  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is 
an  awful  evil  which  must  be  brought  to  an 
end  by  any  means? 

Well,  these  "spontaneous"  actions  are 
proved  to  be  the  work  of  the  "Progressive 
Labor  Party"  which  Is  the  Communist  pro- 
Peking  offshoot  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  Its  officials  have  so  admitted.  They're 
rather  proud  of  It. 

Did  you  think  that  the  visit  of  60  college 
students  to  Cuba  in  1963  to  show  how  much 
they  esteemed  Castro  and  want  to  help  him 
export  communism  to  other  Latin  coun- 
tries— did  you  think  this  was  a  spontaneous 
gesture  by  American  youth  eager  to  show 
Its  Independence? 

It  wasn't.  This  spontaneous  gesture  was 
conceived  and  brought  off  by  the  Commu- 
nist pro-Peking  May  2d  Movement  which  was 
the  predecessor  of  the  Communist  pro- 
Peking  "Progressive  Labor  Party." 

I  doubt  that  many  people  would  be  aware 
of  these  facta  If  the  committee  hadn't  al- 
lowed Its  obstreperous  witnesses  to  have  their 
shouting  match  on  Captlol  Hill  this  past 
week. 

COMMT7NIST  STRATEGY 

There  Is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that 
such  witnesses  should  resort  to  calculated 
disorder  to  try  to  discredit  a  congressional 
hearing.  Communists  have  no  respect  for 
democratic  Institutions.  They  use  them  only 
to  try  to  destroy  them.  This  is  long-estab- 
lished Communist  strategy.  And  as  the  na- 
tion watched  them  in  action,  I  doubt  If  the 
purpKKeful  disorder  of  the  Communist  wit- 
nesses discredited  Congress  as  much  as  they 
exp>06ed  and  discredited  themselves. 

No  new  law  Is  needed  to  cope  with  any- 
thing these  pro-Peking,  pro-Hanoi  Commu- 
nists may  do.  They  will  have  lost  most  of 
their  power  to  do  harm  as  long  as  we  recog- 
nize that  these  would-be  stimulators  of  pro- 
Vlet  Cong  attitudes  and  actions  are  the  work 
of  a  few  Americans  whose  loyalty  Is  not  to 
their  own  country  but  to  a  foreign  power. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  submitting  an 
article  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  30,  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Wsishlngton  Evening  Star.  Essen- 
tially it  is  a  reprint  of  scwne  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Philip  Luce  who  was  misled 
into  membersliip  in  the  progressive 
labor  movement  and  who  sounds  a 
warning  to  other  persons  who  might  be 
similarly  misled: 

Former  REvotrTioN.ART  Explain.s  His  Chance 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Tills  was  the  question  put  to  the  witness: 

Mr.  Nittle:  'Mr.  Luce,  would  you  tell  the 
committee,  ple.ose.  when  you  left  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Movement,  and  why?" 

In  the  explosion  of  news  from  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee,  it  is  understandable  that 
this  question  from  committee  counsel  Alfred 
M.  Nittle  should  have  gone  tinreported  In 
the  press.  Yet  the  answer  given  by  Philip 
Abbott  Luce  ought  not  to  go  unnoticed. 

Luce  is  28.  a  native  Ohloan,  a  graduate  of 
Mississippi  State.  At  first  glance,  he  Is  mere- 
ly one  more  long-haired,  leftist  young  intel- 
lectual. Two  ye.ars  earlier,  he  had  appeared 
before  the  committee  as  a  hostile  witness. 
He  had  been  to  Cuba  in  1963  on  a  trip  spon- 
sored by  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement. 
In  the  spring  of  1964,  he  participated  actively 
In  the  May  2  march  In  New  York.  He  was 
one  of  nine  PLM  members  who  formed  the 
n:\tion.al  executive  committee  of  the  May  2 
Movement.  Luce  was  a  young  (Communist 
revolutionary.  Then  disenchantment  set  In. 
This  was  his  answer  to  Nittle's  question: 

"I  left  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement 
In— not  at  a  specific  date,  but  the  latter  part 
of  January  1965.  I  left  for  a  myriad  of  rea- 
sons.   No  one  specific  reason  could  I  give. 

"In  part.  I  left  because  I  decided  that  the 
freedom  that  was  being  talked  about  In 
Progressive  Labor  was  not  the  freedom  that  I 
envisioned,  either  for  this  country  or  for 
the  people  I  was  involved  with.  I  left  in  part 
because  I  decided  that  through  my  own  role 
in  Progressive  Labor,  and  other  Progressive 
Labor  organizations,  I  had  In  some  way  in- 
fluenced some  young  people  to  Join  the 
Communl.st  cause;  and  I  found,  as  I  con- 
tinued within  Progressive  Labor,  that  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  policy  was  being  decided 
that  they  had  no  concept  of,  and  that  In  fact, 
I  didn't  believe  that  they  could  countenance! 
If  they  did  not.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
democracy  practiced  within  Progressive  Labor 
was,  in  Karl  Marx's  phrase,  the  antithesis  of 
real  democracy.  The  democratic  centralism 
as  practiced  there  was  really  totalitarian- 
ism ,  .  . 

"It  also  seemed  to  me  that  the  majority 
of  the  young  people  that  I  knew  within  the 
so-called  'radical  movements,"  the  new  radi- 
cal movements,  they  were  almost  all — all 
these  organizations  were  pyramid-shaped, 
with  the  majority  of  young  people  on  the 
bottom  who  weren't  members  of  the  orga- 
nizations, aren't  Conamunlsts.  have  very  little 
concept  of  what  communism  really  is,  and 
are  simply  impelled  along  because  of  a  num- 
ber of  perhaps  very  valid  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, but  on  the  top  of  each  of  these  orga- 
nizations, there  are  Indeed  a  number  of 
younger  or  older  people  who  have  had  con- 
siderable training  In  communism,  and  with- 
in the  whole  concepts  of  Marxism-Leninism, 
and  that  these  people  on  the  top  of  the 
pyramid  really  control  It. 

"And  I  left  in  part  because  I  really  began 
to  think  that  not  only  was  I  Involved  In 
revolutionary  acU  which  my  own  being 
wouldn't  countenance,  but  I  could  no  longer 
involve  these  other  yo\mg  people  in  activi- 
ties which  might  cause  them  to  either  go 
to  Jail  or  loee  their  livelihoods,  or  loee  the 
possibilities  of  continuing  school,  or  end 
up  In  some  kind  of  Irreparable  physical  dam- 
age to  them. 
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"And  so  at  a  certain  point,  I  decided  I 
wanted  to  stop  and  think  .  .  .  and  after  a 
period  of  sitting  and  thinking  and  reading 
some  books,  one  book  In  partlcvUar,  Wolf- 
gang Leonhardfs  'Child  of  the  Revolution,' 
I  decided  that,  Indeed,  I  could  no  longer  con- 
tinue in  the  movement,  and  so  I  left. 

"And  then  at  that  point  came  two  other 
decisions.  One,  that  at  a  certain  point  it 
is  not  enough  to  leave,  and  just  simply  go 
Into  hiding,  and  sit  in  the  woods,  and  not 
do  anything.  But  if  you  really  believe  that 
not  only  were  you  wrong  in  what  you  did, 
but  they  are  wrong  in  what  they  are  doing, 
that  somehow  you  have  got  to  fight  back. 
At  that  point.  I  went  to  the  federal  author- 
ities and  spoke  with  them.  And  within  that 
same  framework  and  that  same  concept,  I 
have  continued  to  talk  to  oUier  young  peo- 
ple about  Commvmists  and  about  Progres- 
sive Labor,  and  about  the  pitfalls  of  the 
whole  thing. 

"I  suppose  that  this  point,  the  only  thing  I 
could  say  Is  that  having  gone  tlirough  It 
once.  If  I  could  in  my  way  Impart  anything 
to  any  young  person,  it  is  that  you  don't 
really  have  to  learn  by  going  through  it.  It 
is  possible  to  stand  outside  of  it  and  see 
through  It,  and  not  have  to  be  arrested,  or 
be  under  indictment,  or  fight  the  police,  or 
get  so  Involved  in  the  Communist  movement 
that  it  may  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  leave — 
that  it  is  possible  to  stand  outside  of  it  and 
look  at  it,  and  perhaps  never  make  the  same 
mistake  I  did." 

A  week  after  the  hearings,  "The  New  Re- 
public" sneeringly  described  Luce  as  the 
Golden  Boj  of  changecoats."  His  testi- 
mony was  'boring."  Hostile  witnesses  before 
the  committe  denounced  him  as  a  'fink"  and 
"Philip  CJoose."  Others  wiU  see  in  this  young 
man's  reply  to  the  question  the  best  and 
brightest  hour  of  those  three  tumultuous 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  enclosing  one 
of  a  series  of  three  articles  by  Whitney  M. 
Young,  Jr.,  on  the  subject  of  Negro  GIs 
in  Vietnam  which  has  been  appearing  in 
the  Washington  News.  This  article,  as 
do  the  others,  reflects  the  fact  that  the 
American  Negro  in  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam  is  performing  an  excellent  job 
and  doing  much  to  discount  the  erro- 
neous impression  created  by  the  mis- 
guided activities  of  certain  Negro  leaders 
and  groups  in  this  country.  The  article 
follows : 

Necro   GIs  in   Vietnam 

(By  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.) 

{Third  of  Four  Articles) 

What  sort  of  Negro  Gl  U  the  Viet  Nam 
military  conflict  spawning?  What  are  his 
alms?  His  hopes?  His  amblUons?  His 
skills?    Does  he  know  why  he's  in  Viet  Nam? 

These  were  some  of  the  questions  which 
churned  thru  my  mind  as  1  rode  the  planes, 
the  highways  and  the  back-alleys  criss-cross- 
ing Viet  Nam  villages  and  towns  In  search 
of  Negro  military  personnel  with  whom  I 
could  talk. 

With  warm  smiles,  pride  in  showing  us 
what  they're  doing,  and  with  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  see  a  Negro  leader  from  the  States 
In  their  midst,  they  displayed  all  the  charm 
which  only  one  genuine  friend  can  show 
another.  Once  they  got  the  feeling  that  we 
were  not  representing  the  Government  but 
a  private  organizaUon,  the  welcome  mat 
was  out. 

There  were  dozens  and  dozens  of  con- 
versations with  Individual  Negro  GIs  In  all 
branches  of  the  sendee,  up  In  tbe  bills,  la 
planes,  at  airports.  In  their  living  com- 
pounds, at  their  duty  stations  and  In  the 
hoepltals. 

Fairly  typical  of  a  wide  selecUon  of  these 

men   Is   one   whom   I  ahaU  never  forget 

Master  Sgt.  Frederick  Robinson,  36,  of  Mem- 


phis. Tenn.  Sgt,  Robinson  heads  an  outfit 
of  the  famed,  precise  and  effective  Special 
Forces— Tlie  Green  Berets. 

Tough,  briihant,  knowledgeable  Master 
Sgt.  Robinson  makes  one  want  to  stand  up 
and  shout  'hooray  for  our  side!"  He  made 
no  bones  about  telling  us.  as  his  white 
Southern  conunauding  officer  stood  by  si- 
lently and  beamed  on  him  with  pride,  that. 
"We  don't  keep  a  man  who's  prejudiced  In 
the  Green  Berets.  We're  a  close-knit  fight- 
ing team  and  we  don't  stand  for  any  non- 
sense! When  every  other  member  of  the 
teams  life  is  dependent  upon  the  other. 
we  can't  afford  that  type  of  person.  We  get 
rid  of  him  quickly." 

At  a  later  briefing  session  in  his  head- 
qu.irters.  .-it  an  undisclosed  forward  fighting 
location  near  the  Cambodian  border.  Spt' 
Robinson  methodically  and  professionally 
explained  their  setup,  the  land  they  had 
secured  anj  flow  had  to  control,  and  what 
it  meant  to  the  overall  effort.  I  thought  as 
I  sat  there,  and  basked  in  this  Negro's  effi- 
ciency and  in  his  effervescent  pride  of  Job. 
that  here  Is  an  uncommon  man. 

Master  Sgt,  Robln.son,  a  17-vear  veteran  of 
military  services,  was  on  his  second  tour  of 
duly  in  Viet  Nam.  He  completed  high  school 
before  he  Joined  the  Army.  He  took  addi- 
tional courses  after  Joining  the  services. 

As  a  member  of  the  Green  Berets  he  also 
had  to  qualify  as  a  paratroper  and  go  thru 
the  most  rigorous,  highly  specialized  training 
possible  for  a  member  of  the  military. 

It  Is  men  such  as  he  who  are  most  firm 
when  they  say  that  after  the  service  they 
have  given  to  their  country  they  wiU  expect 
no  less  than  equal  treatment  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  homeland  and  to  civUian'  life 
He  Is  soon  to  do  just  that,  and  also  to  marry 
and  to  settle  down. 

"I'll  take  care  of  myself  when  I  get  back 
home,"  he  says  with  assuredness,  "There's 
no  reason  why  the  Negro  can't  have  what 
everyone  else  has  in  the  United  States  "  he 
declared,  "if  he's  qualified." 

The  fourth  and  final  installment  of  this 
series  on  Viet  Nam  uHU  touch  on  special  pro- 
grams to  aid  the  Negro  and  other  minority 
veterans  as  they  return  from  Viet  Nam  and 
to  civilian  life. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  1,  1966 
Mr.  WOLFF,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  In  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  August  27  Issue 
of  Newsday.  It  is  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  legislation  in  which  I  played  a  role 
and  which  was  signed  recently  by  the 
President  for  the  protection  of  the  Na- 
tion's pets  against  the  cruel  business  of 
animal  kidnaping: 

Pbotbctton  roB  Pets 
President  Johnaon  has  signed  Into  law  a 
bill  Intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  stolen 
pets  In  medical  research  and  setting  up 
sUndards  of  humane  care  and  treatment  for 
animals  to  be  used  In  reaaarch. 

This  la  an  excellent  law.  The  kidnaping 
of  dogs  aiKl  cata.  which  Uter  turn  up  In 
research  laboratorlea.  has  affected  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  including  Long  lalaad. 
It  has  been  a  dirty  and  cruel  briainees  car- 
ried on  by  hearUees  people,  and  must  be 
atamped  out.    The  bill  goes  a  long  way  to- 
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'Ward  «cbleTlng  tbla  end  while  not  entering 
Uie  controversial  field  cA  medical  experi- 
mentation. 

Under  tbe  new  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  empowered  to  license  dealers  who 
buy  and  sell  dogs  or  cats  in  commerce.  Re- 
search facilities  are  required  to  register  with 
the  secretary.  Dealers  and  research  facUltlee 
are  required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  the 
pxirchaee,  sale,  transportation.  Identification 
and  previous  ownership  of  dogs  and  cats. 
Btandardsare  to  be  set  up  covering  minimum 
reqvUrements  for  housing,  feeding,  sanita- 
tion, ventUatl<»,  separation  by  species  and 
adquate  veterinary  care.  Penalties  for  viola- 
tions may  include  license  suspension  or 
revocation,  plus  (LOOO  fine  and  a  year  in 
jail. 

Most  people  recognize  that  animals  are  in- 
valuable In  medical  research.  Through  their 
experimental  use,  many  discoveries  have  been 
made  that  help  to  prolong'  humaji  life. 
There  are  enough  animals  available  to  permit 
this  work  to  continue.  But  family  pets  must 
lM  protected  from  kidnaping  for  research 
purpoees.  and  under  this  new  law  they  are 
protected. 


The  Old  Bedford  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
i  or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
proudest  possessions  of  the  town  of  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  Is  the  old  Bedford  flag.  The 
flag  was  carried  by  the  Bedford  Minute- 
men  to  Concord  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  1775.  The 
town  historian,  Mrs.  Louise  K.  Brown, 
has  uncovered  some  fascinating  details 
about  the  history  of  the  flag  and  included 
them  In  an  article  for  the  Bedord  Mln- 
uteman  recently.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  the  article  In  the  Congres- 
sioifAL  Record  following  my  remarks. 

Another  Bedford  resident.  Miss  Han- 
nah E.  Pfelffer  has  made  the  excellent 
suggestion  that  the  flag  be  the  subject  of 
a  U.S.  postage  stamp.  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  Postmaster  General  about 
this  matter  and  am  hopeful  that  favor- 
able action  will  be  taken. 

The  article  follows: 
Nathanib.  Pace  and  the  Oix>  Beoforo  Flag 
(By  Louise  Brown  i 

One  of  Bedford's  most  precious  poesession£ 
Is  the  Old  Bedford  Flag.  It  is  the  oldest  flag 
in  the  United  States,  for  it  was  carried  to 
Concord  on  April  19th.  1775.  It  had  a  fine 
history  long  before  the  Revolution,  and  at 
that  time  was  over  one  hundred  years  old.  It 
was  made  In  England  for  the  troops  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Oolony.  smd  legends  tell 
us  that  It  wtu  brought  to  Bedford  by  one  of 
the  earUest  immigrants  of  the  Page  family. 
Flags  as  we  know  them  today  were  not  \ised 
In  the  days  ot  the  first  settlements.  The 
standards  or  emblems  used  by  the  military 
were  carried  as  mxisoots  to  bring  courage  and 
good  cheer  to  those  serving  under  them.  In 
the  year  1843,  Uassachusetts  was  divided  into 
four  oountles,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Korfolk.  These  four  counties  supported  a 
ni"H<^  oomprlsed  of  three  regiments.  Mid- 
delesez  County  was  an  active  part  of  the 
early  Odacy,  and  Middlesex  Regiment  was 
one  of  tlM  largest  of  the  new  world.  No  com- 
I^ete  or  aotlve  records  were  kept  of  elthw  the 
County  or  Bedford,  but  legends  related  by 
father  to  son  for  generations  tell  us  that  the 


Old  Flag  had  alway.s  been  in  the  custody  of 
the  Page  family.  When,  In  1729.  the  Town 
of  Bedford  was  incorporated  and  records 
kept,  these  legends  became  facts. 

The  Page  family  was  promlnenl  In  every 
major  engagement  of  the  new  Colony,  and  it 
is  interesting  historically  to  note  that  the 
story  of  the  Old  Flat;  becomes  the  story  of 
the  Page  family.  In  March.  1775.  t±ie  Town 
of  Bedford  voted  to  p  >y  2r>  Minute  Men  one 
stiilling  a  week  for  their  service  in  the  newly 
fomaed  regiments  Ciptain  John  Moore  re- 
mained as  Captain  of  the  still  active  Militia. 
and  his  men  trained  reguUirly  witli  the  Min- 
ute Men.  John  Wilson  was  elected  Captain 
of  the  Minute  Men.  with  Moses  Abbott  his 
Lieutenant.  Nathaniel  Page  was  made  Cor- 
net, or  standard  bearer,  and  as  such  had 
many  duties  to  perform  for  his  Compiuiy. 
According  to  history,  he  wivs  one  of  the  few 
selected  to  receive  warnings  of  enemy  ac- 
tivities. Very  early  on  the  morning  of  April 
19th,  1775.  a  courier  was  sent  from  Boston 
With  the  first  alarm.  He  struck  his  sword 
on  the  door  of  the  Page  home  and  shouted. 
"Get  up,  Nat  Page!  The  British  are  coming," 
Nathaniel  Page  duly  warned  the  people  of 
Bedford,  and  wsis  one  of  the  first  of  the  Bed- 
ford men  to  arrive  in  Concord  In  the  early 
morning  darkness,  these  first  arrivals  helped 
to  carry  provisions  and  ammunition  to  hid- 
ing places,  and  in  other  ways  to  prepare  for 
the  battles  to  come.  When  the  order  cajne 
to  form  lines,  Cornet  Page  found  to  his  dis- 
may that  the  banner,  which  he  had  placed 
among  some  bushes,  was  no  longer  there.  A 
company  of  small  Concord  boys  was  drilling 
with  it,  and,  without  knowing  it,  enacting 
a  preview  of  a  fiunous  event  in  American 
history.  The  story  of  the  engagement  at  the 
bridge,  and  the  luriovis  battle  at  Merriiun's 
Corner.  Is  one  that  is  well  known.  But  the 
story  that  it  was  Bedford's  Old  Flag  that  was 
carried  Is  known  to  very  few. 

For  one  hundred  years,  the  Old  Bedford 
Flag  remained  in  the  home  of  the  Page  fam- 
ily, now  preserved  by  one  descendent  of  Na- 
thaniel, and  now  another.  On  April  19th, 
1875.  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion. Bedford  ag.ain  carried  the  old  flag  to 
Concord.  On  that  day,  Emerson  recited  his 
poem  commemorating  the  historic  events 
which  took  place  there.  Bedford  people  must 
have  been  proud  to  know  that  it  w,i£  their 
fiag  of  which  he  spoke 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  fiood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  rotmd  the  world." 

In  1885,  CjTus  Page,  a  direct  descendent  of 
Nathaniel  Page,  presented  the  old  flag  to  the 
Town  of  Bedford,  For  years,  it  reposed  in 
a  vault  in  the  Town  Hall,  When  the  Steams 
Memorial  Library  was  built,  a  flireproof  vault 
was  constructed  in  which  to  keep  the  fragile 
remains  ot  this  three  hundred  year  old  relic. 
Nathaniel  Page.'s  home  still  remains  to  us. 
but  not  on  its  original  site.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  this  old  house  was  moved  Just 
to  the  West,  and  the  present  building,  now 
owned  by  Wedgewood  Club,  erected  in  Its 
place.  Perhaps,  one  day.  the  people  of  Bed- 
ford will  find  time  to  mark  the  historic  home 
of  Nathaniel  Page,  even  as  their  forefathers 
found  pride  in  preserving  the  Old  Bedford 
Flag. 

Communism  Behind  Present  Tension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  caeolina  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  September  1, 1966 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  men  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  South  Vietnam 


against  Communist  terror  and  aggres- 
sion. 

While  our  men  are  fighting  gallantly 
for  freedom  there  are  some  here  at  home 
who  are  demonstrating  against  our  war 
effort  in  Vietnam.  Those  peaceniks  and 
beatniks  would  undermine  General 
Westmoreland  and  his  splendid  com- 
mand and  are  aiding  the  cause  of  Com- 
munist  aggression. 

We  need  unity  in  our  country  to  halt 
Red  aggression  and  preserve  the  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend  of  mine  who  ha.i 
long  been  a  member  of  the  Vaughan 
Bible  Class  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  here  in  Washington — with  which 
the  Honorable  Brooks  Hays,  the  Honor- 
able Oren  Harris  and  the  Honorable 
Cliff  Mclntire  have  been  associated — 
was  recently  awaiting  surgery  in  a  Wash- 
ington hospital.  He  was  thinking  of 
communism  and  how  it  is  breeding  dis- 
order In  our  country.  This  friend— 
W.  H.  N.  "Bill"  Stover— wrote  the  fol- 
lowing poem  just  before  entering  the  op- 
erating room.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  the  country: 

Last  night  as  I  lay  a  sleeping 

A  wonderful  dream  came  to  me 

I  saw  Uncle  Sammle  weeping 

For  his  children  from  over  the  sea. 

They  had  come  to  him  friendless  and  st.irving 

When  from  tyrant's  oppression  they'd  fled 

But  now  they  abuse  and  revile  him 

Until  at  last  In  Just  anger  he  said : 

"If  you  don't  like  your  Uncle  Sammie 

Why  then  go  back  to  your  home  o'er  the  sea 

To  the  land  from  where  you  came 

Whatever  be  Us  name 

But  don't  act  ungrateful  to  me. 

"If  you  don't  like  the  stars  in  Old  Glory 

If  you  don't  like  the  red,  white  and  blue 

Then  don't  act  like  the  cur  in  the  story 

Don't  bite  the  hand  that's  feeding  you." 

— W.  H.  N.  (Bill)  Stover. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  doctunents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U  .S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING   OF   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Conghessional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


Rabbi  Jaliat  Mark  DeliTers  New  York 
University  Baccalaureate  Address, 
"What  Makes  Vs  What  We  Are" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr,  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
Sunday.  June  5,  1966.  at  4  p.m., '  Dr. 
Julius  Mark,  senior  rabbi  of  Temple 
Emanu-El,  New  York  City,  an  outstand- 
ing congregation  In  the  heart  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  delivered  the  bac- 
calaureate address  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

Using  as  his  text  Eccleslastes  9:  il- 
ls and  12:  lJ-14,  Dr.  Mark,  who  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  theologians  In  the 
country,  delivered  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject "What  Makes  Us  'What  We  Are  " 
which  has  the  quality  of  timelessness  as 
well  as  timeliness. 

I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues,  as  fol- 
lows: 

What  Makes  Us  What  Wk  Am 

(Baccalaureate   address.   New   York   Univer- 
sity, Sunday,  June  5,  1966,  4:  00  p.m.,  by 
Dr.    Julius    Mark,    senior    rabbi.    Temple 
Emanu-El,  New  York  City) 
(Text:    Eccleslastes   9:  li-i8;    12:  13-14.) 
Charles  Dickens  begins  his  famous  novel 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  with   a  description 
Of  what  occurred  in  the  year  1775. 

He  writes:  "It  was  the  best  of  times  It 
was  the  worst  of  times;  it  was  the  age'  of 
wisdom.  It  was  the  age  of  fooUshness;  it  was 
the  epoch  of  belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of  in- 
credulity: it  was  the  season  of  light,  it  was 
the  season  of  darkness:  it  was  the  spring  of 
hope.  It  was  the  winter  of  despair;  we  had 
everything  before  us,  we  had  nothing  before 
us:  we  were  all' going  direct  to  Heaven,  we 
were  all  going  direct  the  other  way— in 
short,"  concludes  the  eminent  author  "the 
period  was  so  far  like  the  present  period" 
that  is  1860,  "that  some  of  its  noisiest  au- 
thorities insisted  on  its  being  received  for 
good  or  for  evil,  in  the  superlative  degree  of 
comparison  only." 

Dickens  might  have  been  writing  of  our 
times.  On  every  side  we  are  confronted  by 
unbelievable  contradictions,  Incredible  para- 
doxes, astonishing  enigmas  and  massive  con- 
fusion. Ours,  too,  are  the  best  of  times  and 
the  worst;  an  age  of  wisdom  and  of  foolish- 
ness; a  season  of  light  and  of  darkness,  the 
spring  of  hope  and  the  winter  of  despair. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  unimaglned  wonders 
yet  how  terrifying  is  our  world  I 

We  have  made  unheard  of  progress  In  un- 
velUng  the  secrets  of  nature,  yet  ours  has 
been  called  the  age  of  anxiety  and  fear. 

We  have  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of  dis- 
ease with  vaccines  and  wonder  drugs,  so  that 
life  expectancy  has  risen  from  20  years  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  30  in  1750.  40  in  1860.  50  In 
1935.  Today  It  is  70.  the  Psalmists  promise 
of  three  score  years  and  ten.  Yet  human 
Ufe  has  never  been  held  so  cheap. 

We  have  passed  the  most  progressive  and 
forward  looking  civil  rights  legislation  in  aU 
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iilstory,  yet  we  have  had  Harlem  and  Wat** 
and  the  tinholy  proepect^-^nay  God  forfend 
It — of  even  more  nonsensical  racial  violence. 
With  glowing  hop««  for  a  warlees  world  w« 
created  the  United  Nations.  y»t  we  have  the 
nagging,   frustrating  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time,  so  it  appears 
to  me,  to  ask  ourselves:  "'What  Make*  People 
What  They  Are."  Since  hiunan  nature  has 
hardly  changed  perceptibly  over  the  cen- 
tiules,  it  is  not  surprising  that  philosophers 
sociologists  and  historians  should  have 
wrestled  with  the  selfsame  problem  through- 
out the  ages.  As  yet.  no  complete  answer 
has  been  found.  Perhaps  no  simple,  uni- 
versally satisfying  answer  wlU  ever  be  dis- 
covered. 

Still,  the  query  persists  and  many  solutions 
to  the  riddle  have  been  suggested. 

There  are,  for  example,  the  fataUsU  who 
maintain  that  the  actions  of  men  and  the 
events  of  the  universe  are  pre-desUned,  pr»- 
determlned  and  pre-ordained.  'Wha*  wlU  be 
wlU  bel    Man  can  do  nothing  about  It. 

Fatalists  l)€Ueve  that  a  humaji  being  has 
as  much  freedom  as  a  pebble  on  the  seashore 
or  a  leaf  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  Some 
fatalists  maintain  that  God  arranges  every- 
thing and  that  there  Is  nothing  that  man 
can  do  about  it.  Everything  that  happens 
U>  him  is  pre-ordained  by  God  I  Man  must 
accepl^resignedly,  uncomplainingly  and 
tinquestioningly. 

Other  fatalists  are  atheistic  and  beUeve, 
as  did  the  ancient  Greeks  that  everything  Is 
subject  to  blind  force.  In  fact,  the  whole 
of  Greek  drama  Is  motivated  by  fate  fat« 
that  Is  inexorable.  Irrevocable  and  ineluo- 
table. 

To  Aeschylus  man  is  like  a  fly  caught  in 
a  spider's  web.  The  more  he  struggle*  to 
escape,  the  more  he  Is  entangled. 

To  Sophocles,  fate  "rules  the  rudder  of 
necessity."  No  one  can  avoid  the  fate  that 
has  been  mapped  out  for  htm 

Another  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
Makes  Us  What  We  Are"  Is  that  of  the  skeptic 
who  speaks  in  terms  of  accident  and  chance. 
There  Is  no  use  planning,  says  the  skeptic! 
Chanoe  will  be  the  determining  factor 
There  U  a  suggestion  of  this  viewpoint  In  the 
Bible,  In  the  book  of  Eccleslastes — a  book 
which  is  a  veritable  encyclopedU  of  skepU- 
clsm,  pessimism  and  doubt  I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  9th 
chapter:  "I  returned  and  saw  under  the 
sun  that  the  race  to  not  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  br«ad  to  the 
vrise,  nor  riches  to  the  man  ot  understand- 
ing, nor  yet  favor  to  the  man  of  skllL  But 
time  and  cliance  happeneth  to  them  alL" 

In  this  bit  of  philosophy  there  is,  to  be 
sure,  some  measure  of  truth  as  there  Is  some 
truth  in  all  the  answers.  Much,  however 
that  Is  called  "chance"  Is  simply  a  name  for 
our  lack  of  knowledge.  It  deals  with  causes 
and  affects  that  as  yet  we  are  unable  to 
explain. 

A  third  answer  to  the  question  Is  given 
by  those  who  maintain  that  economic  force* 
make  us  what  we  axe.  Karl  Marx  presented 
the  philosophy  of  the  economic  Interpreta- 
tton  of  history  In  his  book,  "Das  Kapital  - 
What  people  reaUy  want  Is  things,  declared 
Marx.  They  are  what  they  are  because  ther 
possess  or  lack  things  I  Men  want  food 
clothing,  shelter.  Some  are  cunning  enouirh 
to  camouflage  their  wants.  Oth^  hyix>- 
crttlcally  caU  these  things  by  another  namT 
History,  for  example.  Idealizes  the  many 
wars  in  which  nations  have  engagd  in  terms 


of  freedom,  equality,  fraternity.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  so  writes  Marx.  "All  wars  are 
economic  wars  for  raw  materials,  expansion. 
Imperialism." 

Once  again  there  Is  some  truth  In  this 
contention,  but  It  is  by  no  means  all  the 
truth. 

The  answer  of  the  materialist  suggests  im- 
mediately that  ot  the  militarist,  who  says 
that  war  makes  us  what  we  are.  Fifty  years 
ago  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
I  the  German  general  and  writer  on  military 
affairs,  Frledrlch  von  Bembardl,  In  his  book, 
"Germany  and  the  Next  War,"  wrote  that 
without  war  humanity  would  become 
flabby,  feeble  and  effeminate,  Treitchke,  the 
historian,  had  a  similar  viewpoint.  Nletsche, 
with  his  conception  of  the  superman,  gave 
this  idea  a  passion  and  a  sweep  which  pre- 
pared millions  of  people  to  accept  the  Iden- 
tical teachings  when  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
dinned  them  into  their  ears. 

Having  had  the  bitter  exeprtence.  we  must 
confess  that  there  Is  an  element  of  truth  in 
the  contenUon  of  the  mUitarlsts.  Who  vrtll 
deny  the  overwhelming  tnfluenoe  of  war? 
But  it  is  not  for  good,  Imt  for  evil! 

War  does  help  to  make  us  what  we  are 
but  it  does  not  make  us  stxcng,  secure  use- 
ful, humane,  tolerant,  brotherly!  War  saps 
the  very  life  out  of  civilization  I  It  destroys 
not  only  human  life  and  economic  and  cul- 
tural achievements,  tt  undermines  human 
values  and  morals!  The  aboliUon  o*  war 
must  somehow  become  a  reality  If  clvUlza- 
tion  Itself  Is  to  survive. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  Nuclear  Bomb 
It  has  been  said  that  men  have  become  like 
ants  who  have  invented  their  own  InsecOdde, 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  other  factors  which 
determine  what  we  are  and  shall  be.  The 
biologists  say  it  Is  heredity:  the  sociologlsu 
maintain  It  Is  environment. 

Heredity,  of  course,  is  basic.  We  are  bom 
male  or  female,  white  or  black.  genlus«  or 
imbecilee.  In  many  respects  It  Is  impossible 
to  contrc^  heredity.  In  othe«.  it  Is  difficult! 
But  environment,  to  a  larger  extent,  «m  be 
conditioned.  And  environment  exercises  » 
powerful  Influence  in  determining  what  we 

We  know  that  a  plant  depends  upon  a  seed. 
The  health  of  the  seed  determines  the  health 
o<f  the  plant  That  la  heredity.  But  the 
plant  also  requires  soU  and  sun  and  moisture 
and  care  and  weedlng-lf  it  U  to  .umvel 
That  Is  environment  I 

In  human  experience,  we  know  that  slums 
change  pet^le's  Uves  for  the  worse  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  multiply  the  death  rate 
by  3.  the  disease  rate  by  ao  and  the  crime 
rate  by  80.  If  yoa  and  I  have  not  become 
criminals  and  degenerates  it  is  prtncipaily- 
because  we  have  been  fortunate  to  have  been 
placed  in  a  favorable  environment  The 
notion  that  criminals  are  bom  Is  larKelv 
nonsense.  Sociologists  have  pointed  out 
again  and  again  that  criminals  are  not 
bom — they  are  made! 

Then,  disease  helps  to  determine  what  we 
are.  There  Is  a  close  relationship  between 
disease  and  IndlvlduiU  and  nattonal  destiny 
If  you  follow  the  historlee  o*  the  great 
scourges  of  mankind— the  black  plsime  T  B 
small-pox.  diphtheria,  yellow  fever.  hiemoT 
phllia  and  the  veneral  diseases— you  will  see 
how  through  the  centuries  nations  have  been 
decimated.  Many  a  great  man  wa.  removed 
by  disease  and  thus  vitally  changed  the 
course  of  human  history.  The  black  death 
eg  killed  Periclee  and  snuffed  owt  the 
Golden  Age  of  Greece.    Scientists  now  know 
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that  the  chief  c&use  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Rome  wa«  malaria.  HistxDrtans  never  even 
thought  of  it! 

The  venereal  dlseasee  have  t>een  reep>on- 
Blble  for  wrecking  health,  ruining  homes  and 
bringing  innocently  Buffering  children  Into 
the  wwld.  There  was  Henry  Vm  who  suf- 
fered fronn  a  venereal  disease.  His  five  chil- 
dren born  to  his  wife  Catherine  of  Aragon 
wer«  either  still  bom  or  died  soon  stf  ter  birth, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sickly  Mary.  Be- 
iMtuae  the  King  wanted  a  male  heir  he  asked 
the  Pope  for  a  divorce.  The  Pope  refused. 
Ttke  King  Insisted  upon  divorcing  his  Queen; 
whereupon  the  Pope  excommunicated  him. 
Henry  retaliated  by  suppressing  monasteries 
SXMi  nunnerlea  and  confiscating  the  property 
of  th«  Church.  Thus  commenced  the  mulU- 
pUcAtlon  of  Henry  VXH's  wlvee.  Thus  also 
be^an  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  and 
tb»  hlatory  at  marriage  aiul  divorce  in  Eag- 
laxul — becauae  of  one  man's  disease. 

Kot  entirely,  but  to  a  great  extent  heredity, 
•nirlroiunent,  chance,  economics,  war.  living 
vmOitlooB,  disease — all  these  help  to  make 
US  what  we  are.  There  la  another  factor,  to 
me  the  most  important  at  all.  It  Ls  IdealBl 
Men  may  be  Influenced — to  a  Bmaller  or 
larger  degree — for  good  or  for  ill — by  all  the 
factors  that  have  been  mentioned.  In  the 
final  analysis.  It  is  what  happens  inside  of 
an  Individual  that  will  determine  what  kind 
of  a  person  he  will  be  I 

A  lincoln  la  only  partly  explained  by  his 
environment.  Millions  of  others  came  out 
of  »imiinr  backgrounds.  His  ideals  finally 
determined  what  he  was  to  be ! 

G«orge  Waehlngton  Carver  was  an  Amer- 
lean  adBntlat  who  won  world  renown 
through  his  discovery  of  hundreds  of  uses 
for  the  jieanut,  the  sweet  potato  and  the 
•oy  bean.  His  contributions  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  human  beings  have  been 
■o  prodigious  as  to  be  well  beyond  calcula- 
Uon.  Yet  Oeorge  Washington  Carver  was 
Xtam  a  slave.  He  was  kidnapped  as  a  child 
And  exchanged  for  a  horse.  The  indignities 
which  evil  men  heaped  upon  him  because 
Ood  saw  fit  to  create  him  with  a  dark  skin 
oould  not  destroy  the  Inner  dignity  of  his 
eoarageoua  and  blessed  manhood  I  Not  what 
happened  outside  of  him,  but  what  happened 
tnalde  of  him  determined  what  he  was  to  be  1 

Whan  Franklin  Delano  Booeevelt  was  a 
student  at  Etarrard.  one  ot  his  classmates 
deeulbed  blm  as  "only  one  of  several  score 
4*'''"*^  nice  fellows  with  lots  of  naUve  abUlty 
•nd  msnllrtflss.  but  no  more  brUliance  than 
the  average  darned  nloe  fellow  with  lots  of 
native  ability  and  manliness." 

In  the  spring  at  1931,  Roosevelt  was  a 
large,  eheerful.  healthy,  optimistic  man,  «k- 
trenkely  popular  with  his  fellows.  He  drank 
with  *rtinlrals,  swapped  storlee  with  the  boys, 
swam  In  loe-cold  water  and  loved  to  romp 
wttli  his  children.  His  record  as  assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  World  War  I 
had  been  g'xxl,  but  not  exceptional.  He  had 
iMen  deeply  hurt  when  he  was  defeated  for 
the  vice  presidency  of  the  VS.  the  year  be- 
fore, but  that  was  aU  over.  He  was  now 
S9  years  of  age — handsome,  happy,  wealthy, 
with  a  strong  body  and  a  rather  unoriginal 
mind. 

In  the  fall  of  that  same  yecu-.  1921,  Roose- 
velt was  a  helpless  paralytic.  He  could  not 
move  his  legs,  his  arms  or  his  fingers.  He 
dlsooivered  that  doctors  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing d  his  dlsesse:  so  he  commenced  to 
study  It  himself  and  became  an  authcfflty 
on  Infantile  paralysis.  He  learned  that  the 
waters  of  Warm  Springs,  Oa.  were  of  the 
premier  tenqieiature  and  contained  effective 
qualities  to  relieve  his  ailment.  He  went 
there  and  started  the  Warm  Springs  Founda- 
tion. 

For  two  years  he  was  carried  to  the  waters 
a*eh  day  for  exerdae.  His  heroic  struggle 
folloeMd.  With  Infinite  patience  and  suffer- 
lag  exerutlatlnc  pain,  he  battered  his  way 


back  to  health.  He  refused  to  remain  the 
invalid  that  his  doting  mother  was  content 
that  he  should  become.  He  fought  back  and 
won! 

He  never  regained  the  use  of  his  legs,  but 
he  won  back  the  strength  tliat  he  had  lost 
In  his  arms  and  torso.  But  even  more!  His 
great  love  of  hum.ui  beings  and  his  profound 
sympathy  for  human  sufTering — whether 
physical,  splrltusU,  economic  or  political — 
have  made  him  one  of  the  worlds  most 
Illustrious  immortals. 

What  made  Roosevelt  wh.it  he  was?  His 
heredity?  Elnvironmeiu?  Bducttion?  His 
wealth''  His  disease?  Why.  these  self -same 
factors  In  the  lives  of  others  made  them 
something  entirely  different!  No.  It  was 
what  went  on  inside  of  hlrti!  Call  them 
Ideals,  if  you  wish!  It  w.-i£  how  he  reacted 
to  the  majiy  influences  that  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  him! 

What,  then,  is  the  "ecir.cluslon  of  the  mat- 
ter?" to  quote  Eccleslastes  once  again.  And 
the  gentle  synlc  replies:  "Fear  God  and  keep 
his  corrmiandments.  This  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man!" 

Whatever  experiences  may  be  in  store  for 
you.  keep  strong  and  secure  the  fortress  of 
your  soul,  which  Ls  your  inner  life!  At  the 
same  time,  keep  the  cxjmmandmeuts  of  Jus- 
tice, love,  kindness  and  tenderness  in  yotir 
relations  with  your  fellow  human  beings. 

"It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate. 
How  charged    with   pioxiishment    the   scroll 
I  am  the  m;ister  of  my  fate 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul  " 


Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  6. 1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
quite  proud  of  the  new  Saratoga  Per- 
fonnlng  Arts  Center  which  opened  this 
summer  and  has  brought  an  expanded 
cultural  climate  to  a  section  of  my  State. 
Saratoga  has  traditionally  been  known 
as  a  summer  and  racing  spa  but  surely 
Its  reputation  will  be  enhanced  by  this 
beautiful  addition  to  the  community.  I 
think  testimony  of  Its  beauty  and  utility 
were  well  stated  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  last  Sim  day's  Washington  Post 
by  Paul  Hume.  I  ask  unanlmoiLs  consent 
that  it  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

6ar.\toc.4  Stables  Symphony,  Ballet  .knt>  m 

Pine  Style 

(By  Paul  Hume) 

Signs  around  Saratoga  Springs,  NY.,  ad- 
vertise the  city  as  a  place  of  "History.  Health, 
Horses  "  And  so  It  is,  and  has  been  through 
many  years.  Out  of  history  come  the  names 
of  Schuyler  and  Burgoync.  Benedict  Arnold 
and  in  the  days  of  his  great  military  strate- 
gies. Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  battlefield 
that  carrles-the  name  of  Saratoga. 

In  health  there  are,  beneficial  as  ever,  the 
batiis  that  one  ardent  bather  told  me  were 
like  "taking  a  bath  in  champagne."  For 
horses  the  stables  of  Plilpps  and  Whitney  and 
Wldener  provide  Buckpaser.  Open  Fire  and 
Bold  Hour  to  Jam  the  sellers'  windows  at 
the  luxurious  Saratoga  track. 

This  year,  however,  something  new  has 
been    added    to    the    Saratoga   scene.     At   a 


single  stroke,  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts 
Center  has  placed  Saratoga  in  the  very  top 
circle  of  summer  music  centers.  Within 
seven  short  weeks  in  July  and  August  the 
new  center  has  made  the  names  of  Ormandy 
and  Balanchine  as  familiar  as  those  of  the 
Travers  and  the  Hopewell,  while  their 
throughbred  stables,  the  New  York  City  Bal- 
let and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  carry  a 
luster  unsurpassed  by  any  In  New  York  or 
Kentucky. 

The  happy  fact  is  that  a  superlative  com- 
bination of  excellences  lias  come  together  at 
Saratoga,  which  has  Just  become  the  official 
summer  home  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
ballet  companies  and  one  of  the  world's  fin- 
est orchestras. 

The  years  of  planning  that  went  Into  the 
Saratoga  Center  become  clear  as  you  ap- 
proach the  handsome  amphitheater  which  Is 
the  heart  of  the  new  project.  Set  In  a  lightly 
wooded  natural  bowl,  it  is  the  Imaginative 
design  of  architect  Jolin  MacFadyen.  Open 
along  the  sides  and  at  the  back.  Its  appear- 
ance is  deceptive  since  it  easily  holds  5100 
seats  in  a  space  that  does  not  look  nearly 
large  enough  for  such  an  audience.  Thanks 
to  the  gentle  slope  of  the  bowl  In  which  the 
amphitheater  rests,  thousands  more  can  hear 
the  music  while  standing,  sitting  or  lying  on 
the  surrounding  grass,  MacPayden,  taking 
advantage  of  the  bowl's  depth,  raked  the 
amphitheater  steeply  enough  that  even  those 
on  the  grass  farthest  from  Its  stage  can  see 
the  performers  as  clearly  as  those  enjoying 
its  comfortable  seats. 

While  the  amphitheater  is  built  along  sim- 
ple lines,  there  is  a  marvelous  sense  of  clarity 
and  contemporary  design  in  the  Ingeniotis 
way  MacFadyen  lias  provided  three  bridging 
to  give  easy  access  to  the  balcony. 

Stage  and  l>ackstage  facilities  are  so  gener- 
ous and  designed  with  such  sklU  that  Lincoln 
Kerstein,  co-director  of  the  New  York  City 
Ballet,  said,  "I  believe  this  to  be  the  greatest 
theater  In  the  world  for  the  spectacle  of 
dancing."  (It  there  another  ballet  company 
anywhere  In  the  world  as  fortunate  as  this 
one,  with  its  New  York  State  Theater  at  the 
Lincoln  Center  during  the  winter  and  the 
Saratoga  Center  for  the  summer,  both  places 
acclaimed  as  matchless  for  dancing?) 

From  the  Initial  planning  stages,  tlie  Sara- 
toga Center  was  designed  to  offer  the  full 
range  of  dance,  symphony  and  opera.  Thus 
there  is  not  only  the  magiLiacent  stage,  but 
also  an  orchestra  pit  capable  of  holding  the 
entire  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

But  no  jjraise,  however  unstinted,  of  a  new 
home  for  music,  can  escape  the  question  of 
how  the  music  sounds.  Here  Saratoga  Is  an 
happy  with  the  aural  beauty  as  the  physical 
comfort  of  Its  new  center.  PatU  Veneklaeen, 
acoustical  consultant,  has  performed  all  the 
right  and  necessary  miracles. 

With  the  famiUar  sounds  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  as  a  testing  source,  I  walked 
around  and  through  the  entire  listening  area, 
both  inside  the  amphitheater  and  along  the 
perimeter  of  its  green  setting.  'While  Eu- 
gene Ormandy  conducted  a  rehearsal  of  "Der 
Roeenkavaller,"  a  score  that  makes  heavy  de- 
mEinds  upon  extremes  of  orchestral  dynamics, 
and  with  a  cast  of  singers  whose  voices  ranged 
from  very  light  to  f-ullest  operatic  weight,  I 
heard  evei^  instrtomental  nuance  and  every 
vocal  Inflection  with  an  easy  and  natural 
quality  that  rivaled  flue  indoor  auditoriums. 
Grant  at  the  outset  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  textures  between  sound  heard  wittiln  a 
walled  enclosure  and  that  which  rides  the 
open  air,  at  Saratoga  I  was  never  conscious  ol 
any  loss  of  finesse  or  of  tonal  beauty. 

There  were  problems  to  overcome  before 
Saratoga  opened  on  July  7,  and  there  stUl 
are  problems  that  need  solutions.  On  the 
grounds  behind  the  amphitheater  runs  Gey- 
ser Creek.  Not  many  rods  from  the  audi- 
torium's left  side,  the  creek  tumbles  down 
a  waterfall  of  20  feet  or  more.  On  one 
of  his  first  visits  to  the  Saratoga  site,  where 
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Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  broke  ground 
on  Jime  30,  1964.  Ormandy  heard  the  falling 
water  and  said  somettilng  would  have  to  be 
done  to  quiet  it  down  diulng  perfonnanceoi 
Today  an  ingenious  sluice  system  la  set  up 
■which,  shortly  before  concert  time,  dams  up 
the  waetr  until  the  final  encoure  has  been 
played. 

But  on  the  night  of  Aug.  22,  a  large  part 
of  New  England  and  New  York  State  enjoyed 
a  rain  that  swelled  from  a  light  drizzle  to 
a  torrential  downpour  that  lasted  several 
hours.  No  one  aware  of  the  water  shortage 
that  has  afflicted  these  areas  for  several  years 
past,  grudged  a  single  drop  of  water  that 
fell. 

But  the  cloudburst  was  so  heavy  that  even 
24  hours  after  it  fell.  Geyser  Creek  was  still 
too  swoUen  to  think  of  shutting  it  off,  even 
for  three  hours.  So  "Der  Rosenkavaller"  was 
played  and  sung  to  an  offstage  accomfxinl- 
ment  that  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
diulng  Wagner's  "Gotterdammerung."  This 
Is  not  likely  to  be  a  troublesome  fixture  In 
the  fture,  and  actually  emphasized  'the 
lengths  to  which  those  in  charge  of  the 
Saratoga  Center  are  prepared  to  go  to  as- 
sure the  finest  conditions  for  music  mak- 
ing. 

The  fact  that  the  amphitheater  stands 
open  to  wind  and  rain  ts,  however,  a  different 
ntiatter,  and  one  which  will  have  a  fascinating 
solution  before  next  season.  To  protect  those 
along  the  sides  of  the  auditorium,  and  to 
keep  rain  from  coming  right  in  and  occupy- 
ing some  of  the  seats,  a  system  of  fiberglass 
curtains  is  being  devised.  For  visual  effect 
they  wlU  be  opaque  at  the  top,  translucent 
half  way  down,  and  transparent  at  the  bot- 
tom. Thus,  even  when  drawn,  they  -will  not 
cut  off  the  view  of  the  surrounding  grass 
and  trees. 

Public  response  to  the  Saratoga  Center  has 
been  enthusiastic.  There  are  a  variety  of 
factors  Involved  at  Saratoga  which  set  It 
apart  from  our  other  major  summer  music 
eitee.  This  Is  the  flrst  eruch  center  to  offer  a 
regular  program  of  ballet.  And,  while  Sara- 
toga is  less  than  100  miles  from  the  Boston 
Symphony's  famous  summer  ^xxt  at  Tangle- 
wood,  the  New  York  location  seems  to  be 
drawing,  In  large  numbers,  from  a  new  audi- 
ence, and  one  that  is  often  and  in  many 
■ways  unsoptilstlcated. 

Ballet  -was  a  decidedly  new  thing  to  many. 
It  may  take  time  to  build  up  an  ardent  fol- 
lowing, while  regular  New  York  City  patrons 
of  taae  company  may  not  feel  inclined  to 
make  the  three-rand-a-half-hour  trip  to  enjoy 
In  the  ou'tdoors  that  which  they  have  already 
long  admired  In  Manhattan, 

Nevertheless,  comparative  attendance  fig- 
ures for  the  first  season  are  interesting, 
showing  that  85,747  people  attended  21  ballet 
performances  In  JiUy  while  83,508  went  to 
Philadelphia's  14  concerts. 

Richard  Leach,  the  center's  inventive  and 
Imaginative  executive  director,  ssUd,  simply, 
"I  was  satisfied."  He  was  far  more  than  that 
as  he  reflected  on  the  absence  of  crlsea,  either 
artistic,  financial  or  mechanical,  during  the 
first  full  season  In  the  new  center. 

Representa'tivee  of  orchestras  and  arts  cen- 
ters have  come  to  visit  Saratoga  this  summer 
from  all  over.  From  Tanglewood  and  Ra- 
vlnia  and  Meadowbrook.  where  Boeton  and 
Chicago  and  Detroit  orcheetrae  now  play  In 
the  warm  months,  they  were  there. 

Prom  Cleveland  and  Washington,  where 
new  summer  centers  are  now  in  the  worka, 
they  came  to  look  and  listen  and  asBeea.  Like 
Tanglewood  and  Meadowbrook,  Saratoga, 
which  is  also  the  home  of  Skldmore  OoUege 
is  at  work  on  an  educaUonal  Ue-ln  for  the 
future.  Washingtonlans,  with  the  prospect 
of  the  new  National  Symphony  Center  mX  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland,  must  hope  that  v«  mm 
be  as  suocesaful  in  our  new  summer  hotxM  m 
they  have  been  at  Saratoga. 


JohMM's  Can-Do  Repntation  Hurt 
DesfAt  Gaiu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  6.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Howard  K.  Smith,  columni-st  for  the 
Washington  Star,  in  his  September  5 
column  points  up  one  of  the  real  weak- 
nesses of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration, which  is  the  program  of  con- 
tinually promising,  but  falling  to  deliver. 

His  column  follows: 

Johnson's  Can-Do  Reputation  Htrt 
DEspme   Gains 


A4655 


(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 
President  Johnson  told  a  press  conference 
that  he  cannot  explain  his  spectacular  fall  in 
the  opinion  polls.  If  he  means  that,  then  he 
is  virtually  alone  in  lacking  an  explanation. 
The  one  thing  spokesmen  of  both  parties  and 
all  factions  seem  to  agree  about  is  that  In  the 
past  six  months  the  President's  best  asset — 
his  can-do-anything  reputation — has  been 
htu-t. 

Abroad  the  'Viet  Nam  war  appears  to  dove 
and  hawk  alike  to  be  frustrating  and  without 
prospect  of  ending.  Our  continuing  increase 
in  force  seems  only  to  stimulate  the  Commu- 
nists to  increase  too;  If  there  is  any  plan  or 
policy  or  hope  for  an  eventual  conclusion, 
the  administration  does  not  explain  It. 

At  home,  the  Great  Society  has  begun  to 
ring  hollow.  Watts,  which  should  have 
taught  us  much,  apparently  taught  us  little. 
Nothing  Important  has  been  done  to  ease 
frustration  and  Joblessness  there — though 
within  the  same  city  plants  are  advertising 
for  workers.  No  one  can  refute  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedt's  statement  that  we  spent  a  larger 
proportion  of  our  gross  national  product  on 
cities  before  the  President  announced  a  will 
to  rescue  them  than  we  have  since.  The 
most  marked  social  change  in  the  U.S.  since 
war  was  declared  on  poverty  has  been  the 
further  enriching  of  the  rich  by  higher  in- 
terest rates  and  tax  benefits. 

Some  of  this  impression  of  presidential 
drift  is  false.  In  the  case  of  Viet  Nam,  for 
example,  the  problem  Is  a  curious  failure  of 
the  administration  to  state  its  case.  In  fact, 
our  Viet  Nam  poUcy  la  already  successful 
and  promises  to  become  more  succeesful. 
We  have  been  fighting  seriously  in  Viet 
Nam  for  only  about  a  year.  In  World  War 
2  our  first  year  saw  the  Axis  enemy  win 
the  greatest  string  of  victories  In  nxilltary 
history.  But  our  year  in  Viet  Nam,  In  a  con- 
fusing new  kind  of  war,  has  won  some  suc- 
cess for  us. 

We  have  won  the  military  upper  hand.  We 
engage  in  about  24  operaUons  of  battalion 
size  a  day.  and  we  have  loet  none  for  months. 
The  careful  training  of  peasants  to  take 
away  Viet  Cong  hamlets  as  a  basis  for  a 
genuine  national  revolution  In  South  Viet 
Nam  made  Ita  beginning  this  year,  and  it  is 
promising.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  cre- 
ation at  last  Of  a  stable  government  in  Saigon 
and  the  first  steps  towards  creating  repre- 
sentative instituUons  In  South  Viet  Nam  are 
due  whoUy  to  America's  display  of  resolve 
to  stop  the  Ootnmunlsts. 

Our  larger  success  has  been  in  otir  larger 
aim:  to  prevent  what  a  year  ago  seemed 
an  IneTttaMe  Bed  Chinese  domination  of 
Asd*.  A  year  ago.  Asian  nations  wms  frlght- 
med  and  uncertain.  They  aought  to  please 
Obla^  tn  erery  w»y.  tram  stoning  UjS.  em- 
haaslea  to  quitting  ttu  VJS, 


The  change  In  mood  In  12  months  has 
been  remarkable.  Indoneela  has  wiped  out 
Its  Chinese-Inspired  Communist  party  and 
plans  to  re-enter  the  U.N.  E^^en  Communist 
North  Korea  has  fotmd  It  safe  to  declare 
neutrality  against  China,  The  germinal  be- 
ginnings of  concerted  Asian  action  have  ap- 
peared. The  trend  towards  something  like 
an  Asian  Marshall  Plan  has  begun.  None  of 
this  would  have  been  dared  without  a  grow- 
ing belief  tliat,  perhaps.  China  Is  not  going 
to  dictate  Asia's  future  after  all.  If  this 
large  a  change  can  be  wrought  in  a  year 
what  may  we  not  do  in  the  same  span  of 
nearly  four  years  It  took  to  win  World  War 
2? 

But  unfortunately  the  impression  tliat  the 
Great  Society  U  drlfUng  in  a  vm>ng  direction 
Is  not  Just  due  to  bad  articulation.  It  is 
real.  Tlie  right  steps  are  simply  not  being 
taken  to  meet  the  problems.  One  suspects 
that  the  President  Is  reluctant  to  abandon 
consensus  and  inlUate  measures  that  might 
be  offensive  to  some  who  used  to  support 
him. 

However,  it  Ls  hard  to  beUeve  that  a  Presi- 
dent whoee  trademarks  have  been  action  and 
purpose  will  allow  this  present  period  to  be 
anything  but  a  brief  luU  between  phases  of 
forward  movement. 


Conference  of  Urban  America,  Inc. 

EXTENSION  OP  RE»fARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NZW    TORS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  X7NITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  6. 1966 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  next 
Sunday  a  relatively  new  organization 
known  as  Urban  America.  Inc..  will  open 
a  conference  of  some  800  delegates  frrjm 
aU  over  the  world  with  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  quality  of  urban  America. 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  In 
recent  weeks  on  the  problems  of  the 
cities  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization.  This  meeting 
will  likely  attract  far  less  publicity  than 
the  recent  hearings,  but  the  impressive 
list  of  those  attending  allows  for  great 
hope  that  much  win  be  accomplished. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  this  example  of 
private  Initiative  In  struggling  with  what 
surely  is  one  of  the  Nation's  gravest 
dilemmas.  Mr.  Stephen  Currier  and  the 
other  supporters  of  this  program  must 
be  commended  for  their  farslghted 
efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  the  forthcoming  conference, 
written  by  Wolf  Von  Bckardt  and  pub- 
lished In  Sunday's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb 

as  follows: 

CITTSCAPE  ON  PRlNCEa— BRmCING  ORDER  INTO 

Cn-T  Chaos:  A  Nbw  Ai»proach 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 
A  week  from  ^onday,  here  in  Washington, 
a  promising  new  organization  named  Urban 
America  Inc.  wiu  make  lia  debut  with  a 
promising  conference.  Its  800  Invited  par- 
tldpante  hope  to  bring  our  often  nctoT 
desperation  about  our  cities  Into  a  man  quiet 
focus.  ^ 
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Ttuit.  In  fact,  m*7  be  a  good  summary  of 
the  Alms  at  tJrtNin  Amiertcft  Inc.,  which  Is,  In 
a  way,  a  new  departure  In  American  philan- 
tbropy.  In  the  p<kst  oar  great  capitalist 
benefactors  and  foundations  have  mainly  set 
out  to  do  things  for  people.  American  civi- 
lization— certainly  our  higher  education,  our 
arts  and  even  much  of  our  science  (Insofar 
•a  it  to  not  a  "spln-oS"  of  military  endeav- 
ot*) — would  be  as  unttilnkaMe  without  them 
as  Kiux^>eaa  culture  would  be  without  the 
prlacas  and  states. 

But  Surope's  princes  and  states  have  also. 
In  tbe  end,  built  Euiope's  dttee,  while  both 
Aaiertoa's  governments  and  capitalist  empire 
builders  have  largely  neglected  them.  Urban 
Amerioa  Inc.  represents  the  first  large  phil- 
anthropic effort  to  be  concerned  with  urban 
«tesicn.  And  It  does  so  not  by  doing  things 
lor  people — by  building  nionumental  edifices, 
■ay — but    by    helping    people    to   do    things 


Ite  tbiimt  philanthropist,  though  not  the 
eoly  one.  Is  Stephen  R.  Currier,  a  youngish, 
gentle-mannered,  almost  shy  man  who  looks 
far  more  like  a  college  professor  than  the 
tyoooo  (tf  one  of  America's  largest  fortunes. 
Am  iwealsd  In  tbe  handsomely  modem  decor 
and  paintings  In  Urban  America's  New  York 
flfflcea,  as  well  ae  Its  exceptionally  attractive 
modem  graphics,  he  Is  a  man  of  decidedly 
inld-30th  century  tastes.  As  the  org^anlza- 
tlon's  general  polldee  reveal,  his  outlook  and 
approach  to  the  problems  of  our  time  are 
cqiMlly  progresBlTe. 

Currier  has  long  been  involved  In  the 
Taoomc  Foundation  which  Is  concerned  with 
race  relations  and  ctvll  rights.  He  soon 
realized,  as  the  dvll  rights  movement  is  now 
beginning  to,  that  our  human  problems  can 
only  be  solved  In  the  larger  context  of  our 
environmental  problems,  that  our  eqxial  right 
c(  the  pursuit  of  happiness  Is  meaningful 
only  in  an  orderly  and  livable  environment. 

This,  In  essence,  had  long  been  recognized, 
though  In  perhaps  somewhat  limited  ways,  by 
Amerlea's  oooeemtionlsts.  Dating  to  1897. 
with  the  founding  of  the  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association,  this  recognition 
■pawned  the  American  League  for  Civic  Im- 
provement which.  In  turn  emerged  early  In 
the  century  as  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion. By  1935  It  was  more  widely  discovered 
that  planning  was  not  an  alien  conspiracy 
but  a  patnoUe  necessity  and  the  Civic  Associ- 
ation beeame  the  American  Planning  and 
CiTlc  Association. 

We  owe  to  its  enthusiastic  labors  not  only 
our  state  parks  and  the  National  Park 
Service,  but  also  much  of  what  good  civic  de- 
sign we  have  In  our  cities.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  problems  of  America's  explosive 
growth  have  somewbat  overwhelmed  the  as- 
■odatlaD,  much  as  they  have  overwhelmed 
the  professional  planning  efforts  it  sought  to 
support. 

In  the  early  1050a,  however.  It  became  evi- 
dent to  some  of  our  more  enlightened  b\i£l- 
ness  leaders  that  much  \irban  growth  and 
aflluence  was  threatened  by  urban  blight. 

Thwj  founded  ACTION,  an  acronym  of 
AiXMrlcan  Council  to  Improve  Our  Neighbor- 
hoods. With  Its  advertising  campaign,  pub- 
lications and  hundreds  of  conferences  and 
seminars,  ACTION  made  quite  a  splash  in  the 
hitherto  indifferent  sea  of  public  awareness. 

A  merger  at  tbe  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  and  ACTION,  in  December, 
IMIfi,  plus  Stephen  Currier's  grant  of  over  91 
million  a  year  for  the  next  three  years  has 
now  created  Urban  America,  Inc.  But  the 
move  did  not  come  about  deliberately. 

In  talks  with  Currier.  C.  McKlm  Norton, 
president  of  New  York's  Regional  Plan  As- 
■odatloa  and  until  recently  a  member  of  the 
Mathmal  Capital  Planning  Commission,  had 
long  before  pointed  up  tbe  need  for  a  new 
etne  movement  which  would,  as  he  put  tt. 
seek  **to  introduce  a  new  order  into  tbe 
process  of  urban  growth."    But  how? 


As  Currier,  McKIm  Norton  and  their  friends 
were  groping  for  the  right  approcwdi.  Time 
Inc.  announced  that  it  had  decided  to  dis- 
continue publication  of  the  Architectural 
Porum,  a  sprightly  monthly  with  a  pro- 
nounced and  constructive  Interest  In  urban 
design.  August  Heckscher.  President  Ken- 
nedy's special  conjGultant  on  the  arts,  was 
particularly  concerned  about  the  Imminent 
loss  of  the  one  magazine  in  the  country 
which  placed  architecture  into  the  overall  so- 
cial context  of  Americas  phy.-ic.il  frrowth. 

Currier's  Taconlc  Foundation  bought  the 
publication  which.  In  a  sense,  became  the 
forum  on  which  Urban  America.  Inc.,  was 
built. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  plans  and 
workings  of  our  organization."  says  William 
L.  Slayton.  former  head  of  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  and  now  Urban  Amer- 
ica's executive  vice  president.  I  found  him 
encamped  in  the  pro\'lslona.l  malceshift  tur- 
moil, reminiscent  of  a  p>olltical  campaign 
headquarters,  that  is  soon  to  become  the 
organization's  undoubtedly  elegant  Wash- 
ington headquarters  office.  He  is  busy  as- 
sembling his  staff  and  organizing  his  forces 
for  a  broad  attack  on  the  problems  of  ur- 
banization. 

It  will  be  a  quiet  campaign  ard  BUI  Slay- 
ton  speaks  quietly  aljout  it.  He  leads  no 
call  to  the  barricades,  no  political  pressure 
group,  no  local  fights  for  one  Interest  or 
another.  Much  of  his  discourse  sounds  as 
vague  and  abstrtict  as  a  Crfivernment  pwllcy 
paper.  The  words  "long-range  "  keep  creepn 
Ingup. 

Though  the  Johnsonian  word  "consensus" 
does  not.  it  is  clear  that  in  his  hope  to  recon- 
cile all  manner  of  special  Interests  and  aca- 
demic approaches,  from  the  highway  build- 
ers to  the  garden  club  ladles,  from  the  an- 
thropologists to  zoning  law  experts,  he  seekis 
not  an  entrenched  position  from  which  to 
fight  but  the  truth  about  the  city. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  such  a  thing,  or 
whether  or  not  enlightenment  Is  Indeed  the 
prelude  to  action,  there  will  be  method  in 
seeking  it.  There  will  be  an  Urban  Policy 
Center  to  examine  by  research  and  discus- 
sion the  possibility  of  directing  urban  growth 
away  from  Megalopolis  to  less  crowded  areas 
of  the  country,  to  bring  the  city  and  its  sub- 
urbB  Into  a  better  harmony,  to  have  the 
city  itself  undertake  the  building  of  the 
things  necessary  for  its  orderly  development. 

There  will  be  an  Urban  Design  Center  to 
develop  and  promote  better  urban  design  in 
all  Its  aspects  and  overcome  the  notion  that 
appearance  is  a  luxury  th.at  Is  divorced  from 
social  or  functional   utility. 

And  there  Is  to  be  an  Urban  Information 
Center  which  will,  through  pajr.phlcts.  bib- 
liographies, technical  papers,  speakers,  films, 
newsletters  and  perhaps  television  Ixy  to 
describe  concretely  what  can  be  done  to  Im- 
prove our  cities. 

In  addition  the  organization  supports  and 
assists  local  groups  which  are  active  on  be- 
half of  urban  America.  It  is  F>articularly  In- 
terested In  providing  technical  assistance 
and  advice  to  non-profit  groups  which,  un- 
der various  Government  programs,  plan  to 
sponsor  inexpensive  housing. 

Guiding  all  this  is  not  only  the  usual 
board  of  trustees  but  also  a  National  Action 
Council  of  some  100  prominent  business, 
professional  and  civic  leaders  with  a  num- 
ber of  impressive  names  among  tliem. 

The  earnest  preparation  for  Urban  Amer- 
ica's forthcoming  Washington  conference  on 
"Our  People  and  Their  Cities"  indicates  some 
of  the  high  quality  of  the  organization's  ap- 
proach. The  conference  will  deal  speclfl- 
cally  with  "Housing,"  "Working."  "Trans- 
portation." "Leisure"  and  "The  City  as  a 
Whole."  In  the  past  few  months  round  table 
discussions  among  carefully  selected  experts 
on  each   of   these  subjects   have   been  held 


around  the  country  to  define  the  problems 
and  set  the  tenor  for  the  general  discussion. 

Nor  will  this  conference  be  confined  to  the 
familiar  prominent  conference  goers  who 
come  mainly  to  grind  their  axes  and  boast 
about  their  exploits.  A  number  of  partic- 
ipants will  arrive  from  abroad.  Among  those 
who  will  surely  contribute  new  Ideas  and 
stimulation  are  Colin  Buchanan  from  Eng- 
land and  Helkki  von  Hertzen  from  Finland. 

Buchanan  Is  the  author  of  "Traffic  in 
Towns,"  the  first  and  most  constructive  study 
so  far  made  on  the  impact  of  automobiles^ 
on  urban  Uvability  and  how  to  cope  with  It. 
Prepared  for  the  British  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, the  Buchanan  Report  is  without  ques- 
tion the  most  hopeful  breakthrough  In  city 
planning  in  our  time. 

Von  Hertzen  is  the  man  behind  and  direc- 
tor of  Tapiola,  the  exciting  new  town  near 
Helsinki  which,  has  given  the  whole  world- 
wide new  town  or  garden  city  movement  new 
inspiration  and  aim. 

Like  the  organization  that  sponsors  It,  the 
Urban  America  conference  may  not  capture 
big  headlines.  But  by  the  very  quality  of  the 
people  It  will  bring  together  and  the  tenor 
of  discussion  it  has  outlined.  It  may  well 
succeed  in  advancing  the  lofty  goal  it  has 
set  Itself — "to  improve  the  quality  of  urban 
America." 
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Grand  Canyon  Dams  Opposed  by  Both 
Democratic  and  Republican  State  Con- 
vention* in  New  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  2, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  proiwnents  of  the  Marble  Can- 
yon and  Hualapal  Dams  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  their  proposal  Is  supported  en- 
thusiastically throughout  the  Southwest, 
resolutions  opposing  It  were  passed  re- 
cently In  New  Mexico  by  the  State  con-  I 
ventions  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties. 

As  one  who  believes  that  these  pro- 
posed dams  would  be  not  just  a  waste  in 
economic  terms  but  also  a  national  dis- 
aster for  the  cause  of  conservation,  I  am 
delighted  and  strengthened  by  the  stand 
of  two  such  significant  public  bodies. 

Because  a  major  argument  in  favor  of 
the  dams  Is  that  they  would  help  to  fi- 
nance a  future  project  benefiting  several 
Southwestern  States,  the  ■views  of  public 
leaders  of  New  Mexico  are  just  as  Im- 
portant in  this  debate  as  those  of  Arizona. 
These  resolutions  by  grassroots  political 
leaders  should  dispel  any  lingering  im- 
pression that  the  dams  proposal  is  hailed 
unanimously  by  public  opinion  through- 
out the  Southwest. 

The  significance  of  these  resolutions  Is 
increased  by  their  wording,  which  shows 
that  both  groups  clearly  understand  the 
two  main  points  at  Issue.  While  the 
Democrats  urged  that  New  Mexico's  con- 
gressional delegation  "explore  all  possi- 
bilities of  providing  electric  power,"  the 
Republicans  stated  correctly  that  "lower 
ppwer  costs  would  result  from  fossil 
futi«d  or  nuclear  powerplants."  Bot2i 
conventions  supported  efforts,  which  in- 


clude my  bill.  H.R.  14211.  to  protect  this 
in-eplaceable  natural  wonder  against 
similar  threats  in  the  future  by  enlarging 
the  National  Park's  present  limits  to  In- 
clude the  entire  Grand  Canyon. 
The  texts  of  the  resolutions  follow: 

Re  ;oLVTio.N'  Passed  by  the  State  Retvelican 
Convention.       Albuquerque,       N.       Mex 
Jt-  LY  18,  1966 

Whereas  "nie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
poses to  build  two  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
cf   The   Colorado,   and    whereas    these   dams 
would  not  provide  water  for  irrigation  but 
would   waste   water,    and    whereas    the    pro- 
posed dams  are  not  necessary  to  the  Central 
A  izona   Project    or    other   Irrigation    water- 
works in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  and 
where-as  lower  power  costs  would  result  from 
fossil    fueled   or   nuclear   power   plants,   and 
whereas  construction  of  these  dams  would  do 
Irreparable  harm  to  the  natural  features  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that 
the  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams 
are   a   needless   waste   of    taxpayer's   money 
It  is  further  resolved  that  alternate  means  of 
financing  the  Central  Arizona  Project  should 
be    pursued    and    that    favorable    action    be 
taken  on  proposals  which  would  Increa^^e  the 
size  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  to 
provide  needed  protection  to  portions  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  presently  outside  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  boundaries. 


Resolution  Passed  bt  the  State  Democratic 
Convention.       Albvquehque,       N        Mex 
July  16,  1966 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  New  Mexico  Con- 
gres.sional  delegation  explore  all  possibilities 
of  providing  electric  power  to  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  and  that  the  members  of  the 
delegation  seek  all  alternates  to  the  build- 
ing of  large  multipurpose  dams  which  would 
deface  and  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  particularly  we  oppose  construction 
of  any  dams  on  the  Colorado  River  within 
the  Grand  Canyon  Area  between  Lee's  Perry 
and  Lake  Mead.  This  specifically  concerns 
the  present  congressional  legislation  for 
Marble  Gorge  and  Bridge  Canyon  (Walanl) 
dams.  *^  ' 

We  support  giving  National  Park  Status  or 
its  equivalent  to  the  entire  Grand  Canyon. 


Washington  Report  of  Hon.  Lester  L. 
Wol£F  to  Third  Congressional  District, 
New  York  >. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  I 
include  my  most  recent  Washington  re- 
port to  residents  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States: 

Dear  Neighbor:  As  the  summer  draws  to 
a  close,  the  Congress  continues  to  work  on 
much-needed  legislation  that  affecte  our 
nation.  In  this  report  I  shall  cover  brleJ3y 
those  highlights  that  may  be  of  Interest  to 
you.  Should  you  require  any  additional  de- 
tails on  these  or  any  other  matters.  I  hope 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

PLAN  TO  MAKE  L.l.  WORLD  OCEANOCRAPHIC 
CENTTS  LAUNCHED 

My  major  Industrial  development  project 
to  make  Long  island  the  research  and  engi- 


neering center  for  the  Important  new  ocean- 
ographic  Industry  has  been  launched 

The  project  is  seen  as  a  long-range  attempt 
to  revitalize  Long  Islands  industrial  life  At 
a  recent  meeting  called  by  my  office,  manv  of 
our  prominent  industrial  leaders,  scienOsts 
and  educators  selected  a  "task  force"  com- 
mittee to  devise  measures  to  implement  the 
project. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  meeting  that  to  root 
the  fast-rrowing  oce.-.no^raphlc  industry  in 
this  Prea  will  require  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  local  government  and  industrv.  of  labor 
and  education  leaders.  Most  urgently  needed 
is  an  oceanograpliic  research  and  "training 
center  and  the  commitment  of  private  and 
public  funds  and  personnel. 

A  giant  step  along  the  road  leading  to  Long 
Island's  pre-eminence  in  occanographic  de- 
velopment and  engineering  w.is  taiien  by  the 
Committee  when,  shortly  after  its  initial 
meeting,  it  conducted  an  oceanography  semi- 
nar in  Syosset  on  August  24  for  area  bu.=;iness- 
men  and  educators,  presided  over  by  promi- 
nent   Federal    oceanographlc   scientists 

A  highlight  of  the  scientists'  all-day  visit 
was  an  afternoon  helicopter  tour  of  the  Is- 
land's Indurtrial  and  educational  facilities 
During  a  stop  at  the  Sands  Point  Naval  De- 
vices Training  Center,  the  Washington 
occanographic  experts  were  presented  with  a 
coordinated,  all-out  program  for  area  occano- 
graphic research  and  development  prepared 
by  representatives  of  the  Island's  industry 
education,  labor  and  political  groups. 

The  Federal  oceanographic  delegation  par- 
ticipating in  the  seminar  sessions  and  mak- 
ing the  helicopter  tour  included;  Robert  B 
Abel,  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  the 
Federal  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ography: Captain  Edward  Snvder  of  the 
Naval  Oceanographic  Center,  and  Dr  Ed- 
ward Wenk,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Advisory  CoimcU  on  Marine  Resources. 

The  lasting  prosperity  that  an  oceano- 
graphic research  and  "hardware"  industrv 
would  bring  to  Long  Island  is  a  reflection  of 
the  vital  Importance  of  the  oceanography 
field,  in  its  search  for  new  food  and  mineral 
sources  to  the  future  economic  well-beine  of 
the  world. 

I  have  often  pointed  out  that  the  world's 
oceans  are  the  next  and  last  frontier  for 
economic  development,  and  that  presently 
we  know  more  about  the  geology  of  the  moon 
than  about  the  geology  of  the  ocean's  bottom. 
There  are  immense  commercial  possibili- 
ties inherent  in  the  development  of  the  ocean 
depths.  For  example:  the  direct  conversion 
of  plankton,  a  plentiful  marine  organism 
into  food  for  the  world  growing  population- 
actual  ocean  farming;  the  desalination  of  sea 
water;  the  extraction  of  minerals  and  under- 
sea navigation.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
exciting  poeslbillties.  Long  Island  can  be- 
come the  prosperous  center  for  this  burgeon- 
ing Industry,  if  we  act  with  vision  and  vigor. 

WOLFr-MORSE    FOREIGN    AID     AMENDMENT    PUTS 
BUSINESS    IN    GOVERNMENT 

The  p.art  of  your  Federal  tax  dollar  spent 
for  economic  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries  should  prove  more  productive  in 
consequence  of  my  amendment  to  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  1966  Foreign  Aid  Bill  passed 
recently  by  the  House. 

The  measure  (Wolff -Morse  amendment) 
adopted  enthuslastlcaUy  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  in  May,  gives  the 
American  business  community  a  larger  voice 
in  decisions  affecting  the  annual  expendlttu-e 
of  vast  sums  for  foreign  aid. 

It  should  significantly  cut  wasteful  aid 
costs  by  eliminating  U.S.  funding  of  im- 
practical, non-productive  overseas  projects. 
The  amendment  does  this  by  making  UJS 
industrial  and  business  know-how  directly 
available  to  officials  responsible  for  aUocat- 
Ing  commercial  loans  and  grants  under  our 
aid  program.  It  also  encourages  direct 
American  private  Investment  in  underde- 
▼eloped  countries,  where  tbe  investor  get* 
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a  fair  return  while  contributing  substantial- 
ly to  the  economic  development  of  those 
countrtes.  i^ucc 

The  new  provision  emobdies  a  plan  to 
give  U.S.  manufacturing  and  distribution 
specialists  the  opportunity  to  carefully 
study  grant  and  loan  proposals  before  they 
are  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  It  also  gives  our 
businessmen,  schooled  In  the  practical  sur- 
vival school  of  business  ex{>erience.  the  op- 
p^^rtunuy  for  on-the-spot  supervision  of 
overf-eas    projects    alrc.adv    authorised 

In  practice,  an  advisory  councU  composed 
of  a  revolving  panel  of  leading  American 
business  specialists  selected  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  US  AID  will  advise  him  on  the 
feasibility  of  AID  projects  and  r1.<;o  en- 
courage the  participation  of  specific  private 
businessoE  in  AID  procrams.  f        '^ 

I  authored  the  amendment  because  too 
many  commercial  assi.nance  programs  abroad 
have  not  been  based  on  the  common  sense 
business  prlncij^les  that  have  made  our  na- 
tion preeminent. 

My  twenty-five  year  career  in  business  and 
extensive  observation  of  the  US  AID  projects 
in  many  underdeveloped  countries  convinced 
me  that  our  AID  program  has  been  staffed 
hy  too  many  bureaucratic  generaUsts  and  it 
has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  hard-workine 
sergeants  who  have  come  up  through  the 
ranks  of  American  business. 

The  new  foreign  aid  amendment,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Cx>mmerce,  should  go  far  to  make  certain 
that  our  overseas  aid  achieves  the  maximum 
return  for  the  recipient  nation  and  for  the 
vital  interests  of  the  U.S.  It  is,  incidentally 
one  of  the  few  amendments  proposed  by  a 
freshman  Congressman  to  become  a  part  of 
major  legislation  in  recent  times. 

VTCTNAM      SERVICE     POLICY     RTVISED      AFTER 
PROTEST 

A  letter  from  a  concerned  constituent  with 
two  sons  in  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam 
and  a  third  slated  for  service  there  occasioned 
my  immediate  protest  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Secretary's  replv.  to  the  effect 
that  no  policy  precluded  the  sending  of  mem- 
bers of  the  same  immediate  family  to  Viet- 
nam, resulted  in  my  demand  that  the  De- 
fense Department  adopt  a  policy  to  stop 
this  inequitable  practice.  The  Secretary  then 
issued  an  order  to  the  Armed  Forces  banning 
the  assignment  of  more  than  one  family 
member  to  Vietnam  and  providing  for  re- 
assignment, if  requested,  of  men  whose 
brothers  have  followed  them  to  Vietnam. 

VIETNAM 

Papal  Call  for  Neutral  Arbitration  Through 
U.N.:  The  untiring  efforts  of  HU  HoUness 
Pope  Paul  VI  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam  have 
received  your  Congressman's  imquallfled 
support.  Although  a  Papal  appeal  for 
neutral  arbitration  of  the  confUct  has  gone 
unheeded,  the  Pope  recently  publicly  called 
for  neutral  arbitration  through  the'  agency 
of  the  United  NaUons. 

Anxious  to  explore  every  possible  channel 
leading  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  I  endorsed 
this  latest  Papal  appeal  in  remarks  to  the 
House  and  Inserted  the  Papal  proposal  into 
the  Record. 

The  Pope's  proposal  included  these  re- 
marks; ".  .  .  trusting  once  more  in  the  work 
of  the  U.N.— of  that  organization  that  works 
for  peace  in  the  20  years  of  its  existence  has 
prevented  so  many  conflicts  and  settled  so 
many  others— we  thought  it  good  to  suggest 
arbltraUon,  to  be  confident  In  neutral  na- 
tions, for  a  pacific  solution  of  the  grave  prob- 
lem .  .  .  MeanwhUe  we  renew  to  the  heads 
of  state  and  to  all  men  of  good  will  .  .  .  The 
appeal  to  focus  their  thoughU  on  a  Just 
peace  that  may  give  those  peoples  liberty 
order  and  prosperity." 

BISTKlCr   CONTRACTB,    GRANTS 

Recently  my  office  announced  the  follow- 
ing contract  awards  to  firms  in  our  District : 
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a  •4.420.987  naval  sblp  systertiB  command 
contract  to  Sp«rry  Gyroscope  Corp..  Syoeset; 
a  tSJ  mUL'on  naT7  contract  to  Orunmian 
Aircraft  Corp..  Betbpage. 

I  am  alao  liappy  to  announc*  tha  17.8. 
OtBce  of  Educatlon't  plana  to  eetabllah  a 
town  "outdoor  and  conservation  education 
center"  for  our  Dlatrlct.  The  center  will 
greatly  enhance  the  present  program  of  na- 
ture and  conservation  studies  to  public  and 
private  school  children  In  North  Hempstead. 

The  grant  of  1150.000  was  made  under  a 
provision  of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  which  I  vigorously 
fought  for  earlier  In  this  Congress. 

POLISH    COMMIMOB.^TrVE    STAMP    ISSUE 

My  suggestion  to  the  Postmaster  General 
that  a  stamp  be  Issued  honoring  Poland's 
1000  years  of  Christianity  was  favorably  re- 
ceived. The  Post  Office  Department  has  is- 
sued a  five-cent  Poland  Millennium  Stamp. 

SUFI^>BT  CBOWS   rOR   GIVTl-IAN    AIR   ACADCMT 

My  bill  to  set  up  a  Civilian  Air  Academy  Ls 
rapidly  gaining  national  recognition  and  sup- 
port. The  measure,  currently  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Oommlttee,  would  set  up  a  federally-spon- 
sored, fo\u--year  academy  to  train  young  men 
and  women  In  all  phases  of  aviation. 

Admission  to  the  Academy  Ls  on  a  strictly 
competitive  basis  and  will  be  open  to  appli- 
cants between  the  ages  of  17  and  25.  I  was 
gratified  recently  to  be  the  recipient  of  an 
award  presented  by  a  delegation  of  aviation 
officials — Including  a  nuint>er  of  women  pi- 
lots— gathered  In  Washington  for  the  Na- 
tloiud  Air  Races.  The  delegation,  headed  by 
Major  General  Brooke  Allen.  USAF  (Ret.), 
Kxecutlve  Director  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics Association,  was  enthusiastic  in  its  sup- 
port for  my  measiire  and  what  it  means  for 
the  future  of  American  Aviation.  The  Acad- 
emy, similar  in  purpose  to  the  Kings  Point 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  commercial  supremacy 
In  the  air. 

KIGH  rOOD  COSTS 

My  continued  Interest  In  spiralling  food 
costs,  reflected  In  the  revealing  investigation 
Into  the  giant  trading  stamp  industry,  took 
the  form  of  vigorous  activity  during  the  re- 
cent Inquiries  into  Increased  bread  and  milk 
prices. 

Besides  testifying  before  a  House  Agricul- 
ture Oommlttee  Subcommittee,  about  waste- 
ful uneoonomlc  practices  In  the  beJdng  In- 
dtistry,  I  have  launched  In  the  District,  with 
Nassau  Obunty  Executive  Eugene  Nlckerson, 
an  inquiry  Into  rising  bread  prices. 

TlUs  Labor  Day  oSers  an  opportunity  for 
relaxation.  I  urge  those  of  you  who  are  driv- 
ing or  boating  to  exercise  every  possible 
safety  precaution.  To  thoee  of  my  constitu- 
ents at  the  Jewish  faith,  may  I  extend  Greet- 
ings for  a  Joyous  New  Tear. 

If  you  plan  on  visiting  Washington,  please 
contact  my  office  so  that  we  may  make  your 
stay  more  enjoyable. 
Sincerely. 

Lestts  L.  Wout. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

or   TJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  KINQ  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  18.  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnla- 
trator  Issued  a  regrulation  m>pearlng  In 


Federal  Register  Volume  31,  No.  118, 
Document  66-6687,  which  neatly  cur- 
tailed the  rights  of  the  dietary  food  sup- 
plement Industry.  The  mischievous,  and 
In  some  respects  ludicrous  effects  of  this 
regulation  have  been  dramatized  by  a 
recent  advertisement  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post,  and  sponsored  by  the 
National  Dietary  Foods  A.ssociatlon. 

Because  of  the  Interesting  and  pene- 
trating quality  of  this  advertisement,  I 
am  Including  the  entire  text  thereof  as 
follows : 
I  Reproduction   r>f  message  publisliod  in   the 

Washington  Post.  Aug  30,  1966] 
Co.vsuMERS     Present     to     Congress     Their 

Views  of  the  Consumer  Protfction  Fea- 
tures OF  THE  Vitamin  Volstead  Act 
(By  the  National  DleUixy  Fao<l.s  .^.^sociation, 

8841   East  Las  Tunas   Drive,  Temple  City, 

Calif..  Washington  offlc*:   1737  De  Sales  St. 

NW..   Washington,  D.C..   an   association  of 

manufacturers,   distributors,   and   retailers 

of  dietary  foods  and  supplements) 

Scene:  A  Ditary  Foods  .Store,  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  sueh  .stores  in  America. 

Cast  of  Chara/Cters:  Mrs.  Brrtdley,  Ntr. 
Weaver >»  Mr.  Grant — Consumers  affected  by 
the  Dietary  Foods  and  Supplements  Regula- 
tions published  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Federal  Register  of  June 
18,  1966;  John  and  Mary — Proprietors  of  the 
Store. 

Mrs.  Bradley — Mary,  is  there  some  question 
about  the  safety  of  the  vlt.amlns  I  have  been 
buying  here'    Are  they  harmful? 

Mary — Of  course  not!  They  .ire  as  safe  as 
any  food. 

Mrs.  Bradley— Well,  Ive  heard  the  FDA 
baa  Issued  reg\ilalions  against  them. 

Mary — That's  true,  but  not  because  there 
is  any  danger  to  the  public  health. 

Mrs.  Bradley — I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  Can 
I  buy  some  Vitamin  C  tablets  now? 

Mary — Yes,  indeed.  The  law  doesn't  be- 
come effective  until  the  middle  of  December. 
What  pwtency  do  you  want? 

Mrs,  Bradley— We  use  both  the  100  Milli- 
gram and  500  Milligram  tablets.  I  have  a 
good  supply  of  the  low  potency,  so  give  me 
a  small  bottle  of  the  high  potency. 

Mary — Here  they  are. 

Mrs.  Bradley — Can  I  continue  to  buy  these 
when  the  new  law  takes  effect? 

Mary — Yes,  but  only  by  first  obtaining  a 
prescription  from  your  doctor. 

Mrs.  Bradley — A  prescription?  That  would 
coet  me  a  lot  of  money.  You  mean  I  can't 
take  one  of  these  table?.s  without  a  prescrip- 
tion? 

John — No,  you  don't  need  a  prescription  to 
take  It,  but  only  to  buy  it. 

Mrs.  Bradley — If  I  get  a  prescription,  can  I 
buy  here? 

John — No.  Neither  can  you  buy  it  off-the- 
shelf  from  a  drug  store,  super  market,  or 
anywhere  else  except  from  a  registered  phar- 
macist. 

Mrs.  Bradley — Can't  I  buy  any  Vitamin  C 
from  you? 

Mary — Yes,  but  the  limit  will  be  70  milli- 
gram tablets. 

Mrs.  Bradley — Couldn't  I  take  several  of 
them?  Let  me  figure  a  minute  .  .  .  Oh,  yes — 
If  I  took  seven  of  the  70  milligram  tablets 
that  would  give  me  490  mllUeTaras — 10  short 
of  the  500,  but  close  enough.  Isn't  that 
right? 

John — You  really  put  us  on  the  spot  with 
that  question  I 

Mrs.  Bradley — 'What  do  you  mean? 

John — Under  the  new  law,  the  label  will 
specify  only  one  tablet  a  day.  If  we  tell  you 
to  take  seven,  we'd  be  violating  the  law. 
It's  a  very  strict  law — with  criminal  penalties. 

Mrs.  Bradley — How  absurd!  Well,  you 
won't  need  to  tell  me.  I'll  figure  it  out  for 
myself.  But  won't  seven  of  the  70  milligram 
tablets  cost  vx>n  than  one  500  milligram? 

John — Yes,  Indeed,  much  morel 


Mrs.  Bradley — ^Then  how  does  this  law  pro- 
tect me? 

Mary — I  don't  know,  I  Just  don't  know.  It 
doesn't  make  any  sense  to  me  at  all. 

John — The  reason,  as  I  tinderstand  It,  Is 
to  protect  you  against  wasting  your  money 
on  vitamins. 

Mrs.    Bradley — How   thoughtful    of   them! 

Mary — They  believe  there  are ,  plenty  of 
vitamins  and  minerals  In  the  foods  you 
eat. 

Mrs  Bradley — How  do  they  know  whra  I 
eat? 

John — r  don't  know.  Several  eminent 
scientists  have  filed  vigorous  protests  against 
this  regulation.  But  here  comes  Mr.  Weaver. 
I  believe  you  know  him. 

Mrs,  Bradley — Yes,  he  owns  the  service 
station  on  State  Street.     Hello,  Mr.  Weaver! 

Mr.  Weaver— Hello,  everybody!  I  can  guess 
what  you've  been  talking  about.  How  many 
tablets  are  you  going  to  have  to  take,  Mrs. 
Bradley? 

Mrs.  Bradley — Seven. 

Mr.  Weaver — Only  seven?  You're  lucky. 
I'll  have  to  take  ten!  Can  you  imagine  that? 
Mrs.  Bradley — How  come? 

Mr.  Weaver — Several  years  ago  I  had  eye 
trouble.  Doc  Gordon  recommended  supple- 
mentary Vitamin  A  and  B-2.  I  took  one  of 
each  a  day  and  the  eye  condition  Improved 
dramatically  In  a  short  while. 

Mrs.  Bradley — I  remember  your  telling  me 
about  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Weaver — The  trouble  recurs  occasion- 
ally. I  don't  always  remember  to  take  my 
vitamins.  Anyway,  John  there  was  briefing 
me  on  the  new  law  the  other  day.  I  figure 
111  have  to  take  five  5,000  Unit  Vitamin  A 
capsules  and  five  2  milligram  B-2  tablets  to 
get  the  same  potency  I  now  get  in  one  of 
each! 

Mrs.  Bradley — How  utterly  ridiculous! 
Its  almost  like  driving  Into  your  station  and 
saying,  "Ten  gallons,  please" — and  you'd 
have  to  explain  you  could  sell  only  one  gallon 
at  a  time. 

Mr.  Weaver — If  this  Is  consumer  protec- 
tion. I  can  get  along  without  It! 

Mrs.  Bradley — I'm  for  consumer  protection, 
but  not  this  kind.  It's  a  shame  such  a 
stupid  law  has  to  come  along  and  give  con- 
sumer protection  a  bad  name. 

John — The  PDA  claims  there  Is  no  scien- 
tific basis  for  the  routine  use  of  vitamins. 
They  say  you  don't  need  them. 

Mrs.  Bradley — Mtist  I  provide  my  govern- 
ment with  scientific  proof  that  I  need  some- 
thing?    Can't  I  just  want  It? 

Mr.  Weaver — I  know  the  benefits  of  sup- 
plementation, so  I  don't  want  the  protection. 
The  guy  across  the  street  doesn't  believe  In 
vitamins.  He  never  takes  'em.  So  he  doesn't 
need  the  protection! 

Mrs.  Bradley — WeU  put!  So  that  leads  to 
the  question,  who  Is  asking  for  this  protec- 
tion? Where  is  the  public  demand  for  it? 
Who's  for  It? 

Mary — Let  me  interrupt.  Here  comes  Mr. 
Grant.  He's  a  retired  attorney.  Getting 
kind  of  old.  but  Is  he  keen!  Mr.  Grant! — Mr. 
Grant! — come  over  and  Join  us. 

Mr.  Grant — With  pleasure,  my  dear.  Com- 
ing in  here,  as  has  been  my  custom  for  many 
years.  Is  one  of  the  highlights  of  my  day. 
Mary  and  John  have  been  wonderful  friends. 
Well,  what's  cooking,  Mary? 

Mary — Oh,  Just  discuslng  the  regulation, 

Mr.  Grant — Oh,  yes.  I  call  It  the  Vitamin 
Volstead  Act. 

Mrs.  Bradley — Volstead  Act?     What's  that? 

Mr,  Grant — Well,  I  should  have  knowd  that 
was  before  your  time.  Let's  see  now,  that 
became  the  law  of  the  land  way  back  in  1920. 
The  Volstead  Act  was  the  popular  name  for 
the  18th  Amendment  or  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Act. 

Mrs.  Bradley — Oh,  I  heard  about  proliibl- 
tlon.  That  meant  you  couldn't  drink  liquor, 
didn't  It? 

Mr,  Grant — Not  exactly.  You  could  drink 
It — if  you  had  It,  but  you  couldn't  buy  it. 
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You  sec,  the  Volstead  Act  didn't  prohibit  the 
consumption  of  liquor,  it  simply  prohibited 
the  manufacture,  sale  and  transportation  of 
intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes 

Mrs.  Bradley— I  didn't  know  that.  But 
prohibition    resulted    in    bootlegging,    didn't 

Mr.  Grant— Yes,  and  speakeasies,  and 
crime,  and  corruption.  It  Is  credited  with 
breeding  widespread  disrespect  for  the  law 
Mrs.  Bradley— I  certainly  can't  respect  a 
law  which  tells  mc.  "You  can  no  longer  buy 
vitamins  in  the  most  economical  form.  You 
must  now  buy  seven  tablets  instead  of  one 
and  pay  the  extra  cost." 

Mr.  Weaver— And  the  FDA  says  they  want 
to  save  us  money! 

Mr.  Grant — Even  If  they  were  successful, 
the  money  they'd  save  wotild  be  peanuts! 
I've  got  an  idea  that  would  really  save  con- 
sumers   tremendous    sums    of    money.- 

Mary — That  twinkle  in  vour  eve  wa'ms  me 
not  to  ask,  but  I  can't  resist  the"  temptation. 
Tell  us  your  plan. 

Mr.  Grant — It's  simple.  They're  going  to 
standardize  vitamins,  aren't  they?  Why  not 
standardize  clothes  for  women?  Put  'em  all 
In  uniform!  Just  think  of  the  time  alone 
you'd  save  In  shopping.  And  the  monetary 
savings,  wow!  Why  should  a  gal  on  a  low 
Income  have  to  compete  with  one  with  a 
bankroll.  Dress  'em  all  alike!  This  Is  a 
democratic  country.  Isn't  it? 

M.ary— Hush  yourself!  You  go  around 
talking  like  that  and  somebody  will  pass 
such  a  law! 

Mr.  Grant — Some  bureaucrat  Is  probably 
already  working  on  it.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  tremendous  amount  of  money  such 
a  plan  would  make  available  for  taxation! 
Why  fool  around  with  vltamlnsl  Let's  do  It 
right! 

Mr.  Weaver— -What  a  fanta.stlc  Idea.  They 
could  standardize  automobiles,  homes  furni- 
ture—everything! It  staggers  the  Imagina- 
tion ! 

Mary — Our  phone  has  been  ringing  con- 
stantly since  the  PDA  announcement.  Our 
customers  are  really  on  the  warpath.  They 
demand  over  and  over  again,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do?  .  .  .  ■What  can  we  do?" 

Mr.  Grant— I've  read  the  so-called  regula- 
tion. In  my  humble  opinion  It  Is  not  regu- 
lation. It  Is  legislation. 

Mrs.    Bradley— What 's    the   difference? 

Mr.  Grant— There's  a  vast  difference.  We 
must  all  have  faith  in  otir  form  of  govern- 
ment. Mistakes  are  made,  but  they  are  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  Weaver— Well,  I'd  say  this  Vitamin 
Volstead  Act  is  a  monumental  goof!  The 
PDA  made  it  appear  that  their  targets  are 
the  manufacturers  and  sellers.  ActuaUy  this 
Is  a  crackdown  on  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Grant— There's  no  use  talking  to  the 
regulators.  They  are  Insulated  from  reality 
If  they  had  worked  In  this  store— where  the 
action  Is— for  Just  a  few  days,  they  would 
have  known  better. 

Mary — Go  on.  go  on ! 

Mr.  Grant— My  suggesUon  Is  to  present  the 

consumer's   case — as    voiced   here   today to 

our  legislators. 

Mrs.  Bradley— Agreed!  And  well  let  'em 
know    that    the    essence    of    our    plea    Is. 

"Protect  us  not  from  that  which  Is  good!" 


body  of  the  passing  of  a  great  newspaper- 
man and  very  dear  personal  friend,  Rich- 
ard D.  Grant,  of  Boston, 

During  his  long  career,  Dick  Grant 
became  a  living  legend  in  and  around  the 
statehouse,  and  those  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Massachusetts  delegation  who 
served  with  me  there,  will  agree  that  this 
familiar  figure  has  left  a  mark  in  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  his  countle.'^s 
friends,  and  a  certain  emptiness  in  those 
historic  halls  which  must  have  been  as 
a  second  home  to  him, 

Dick  inherited  his  penchant  for  public 
affairs  from  his  father  James  Grant  who 
is  remembered  as  the  last  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Hyde  Park 
before  it  was  incorporated  within  the 
city  of  Boston.  As  a  newspaperman  he 
worked  on  the  old  Boston  Transcript. 
He  was  named  chief  s^rctarv  to  Gover- 
nor Curley  In  1935,  and  a  year  later  was 
appointed  public  utilities  commissioner, 
In  which  position  he  served  5  years. 

In  1942  he  enlisted  In  the  Army  Air 
Force  and  served  as  a  captain  in  public 
relations.  After  a  tour  of  dutv  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  he  left  in  1945  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

For  many  years  he  published  a  news- 
letter which  was  widely  read.  It  had  a 
salty  flavor.  I  always  enjoyed  reading 
Dick  Grant's  comments. 

The  printed  words  has  a  way  of  en- 
during, and  the  volumes  of  wisdom.  In- 
sight, and  good  honest  reporting  which 
Dick  Grant  has  left  us  will  be  his  own 
finest  testament.  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
In  his  "Advice  to  Writers"  of  the  Daily 
Press  said : 

Boll  her  down  until  she  simmers 
Polish  her  imtil  she  gllnuners. 

It  was  as  If  Dick  Grant  lived  and 
worked  by  these  words,  and  through  the 
deep  grief  I  feel  at  this  time,  I  know 
that  thoughts  of  this  dear  friend  will, 
like  his  work,  continue  to  glimmer  in  all 
of  our  memories.  All  of  us  who  have 
recognized  the  qualities  which  make 
great  newspapers  great  men  will  un- 
derstand the  feelings  I  find  difficult  to 
express  in  offering  this  tribute  to  a  serv- 
ant of  truth,  Richard  D.  Grant. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  wife,  Margaret,  and  the  other 
members  of  Richard  Grant's  family 
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any  steps  taken  to  coordinate  pronounce- 
ments  of  the  three  chief  spokesmen?  (2) 
is  any  effort  made  to  maintain  consistency 
between   them?  ' 

Invoking  the  questions  U  not  impertinent 
since  Administration  leaders  have  repeatedly 
complained  this  year  that  the  people  are 
confused— and  often  being  confused— about 
tlie  alms  aiid  action  of  the  war. 

The  spoke.'^meu  are  of  course  the  Presi- 
dent, and   Secretaries  Rusk  and   McNamara 

rv.o  or  three  times  a  week,  sometimes  in 
evangelical  tones,  the  President  deals  with 
the  war.  and  he  appropriately  postulates 
general  policy  or  some  aspect  of  It  Mr 
McNamara  s  tone  is  dry,  and  he  naturally 
takes  the  domain  of  the  physical  ccnfiict 
It  Is  he  who  presages  or  announces  escala- 
tions or  logistics,  and  he  expounds  trends 
and   current   situations. 

Mr.  McNamara  does  not  alwavs  acknowl- 
edge seeming  inconsistencies  In"  his  exposi- 
tions. Last  week  he  annoimced  the  Vietnam 
situation  is  "less  severe"  than  it  was  six 
months  ago.  But  in  the  some  sutement  he 
said  that  in  the  period  infiltration  from  the 
north  has  doubled.  Further,  In  the  period 
American  manpower  in  Vietnam  increased 
from  about  180.000  to  the  present  300  000 

You  may  be  p;u-doned  some  bewilderment 
as  to  how  this  constitutes  a  "less  severe" 
Situation. 

SimulUneouEly  In  his  own  domain,  comes 
Mr.  Rusk  to  define  the  American  moral  and 
political  position,  not  only  in  Asia  but  la 
the  general  unsettled  state  of  Uie  world 

You  must  recall  that  not  long  ago  Mr  Rusk 
in  response  to  some  congressional  prodding' 
flatly  denied  it  was  the  Intent  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  commit  the  United  States  as  a 
world-wide  policeman. 

Yet  last  week  Mr.  Rusk  defined  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  as  on^-of  "collective  defense 
against  armed  aggression,"  even  when  the 
Lnited  States  has  no  commitment  to  the  vic- 
tims of  such  aggression. 

He  warned  aggressors  they  should  not 
count  on  "immunity"  because  of  the  absence 
of  a  defense  treaty,  a  congressional  declara- 
tion or  American  military  presence  in  the 
area  threatened. 

Again,  the  people  may  be  excused  some 
confusion.  Does  this  mean  the  United  SUtes 
16  prepared  to  guarantee  everv  piece  of  ter- 
ritory on  earth  against  Incursion  by  a  neigh- 
bor? If  It  doesn't  mean  that.  Its  a  vain 
boast.  If  it  does  mean  that,  It  Is  surely  a 
declaration  of  an  assumption  of  global  police 
authority.  ^ 

It  is  the  more  astonishing  In  that  Mr.  Rusk 
is  said  to  be  very  prudent  with  words  and  In 
the  presentment  of  Ideas. 

But  what  Is  more  Important  Is  that  all 
these  statements  and  postures,  taken  to- 
gether, form  a  policy  lacking  In  constancy 
direction  and  visible  consummaUon  It 
appears  tossed,  like  a  salad,  and  so  may  be 
your  thoughts  about  your  pUght 


The  Late  Richard  D.  Grant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    KASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6, 1966 
Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  this  distinguished 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFCmNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6,  1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker  Mr 
Royce  Brier  is  one  of  the  editorial 
writers  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  his  article  on  September  2  again 
points  out  the  credibility  gap  existing  in 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
His  article  follows: 

CONSISTENCT    Df    WaB    PrOSECTTTION 

(By  Royce  Brier) 
It  ■would  he  interesting  to  know  two  things 
about  Washington's  high-level  public  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  Vietnam  war;   (1)  are 


Let's  Stop  Subsidizing  Communist 
Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   KEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
September  15  of  last  year,  I  introduced 
new  legislation  which  would  deny  the 
free  use  of  the  U.S.  malls  to  Communist 
countries  which  do  not  deliver  our  letters 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  peri- 
odicals sent  to  their  countries.     I  had 
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^w...  ..Ts^amg  .ne  Vietnam  war:  (1)  are     odicals  sent   to  their  countries. 
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pointed  out  that  our  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment Is  being  swamped  with  millions  of 
pieces  of  Commimlst  political  propa- 
ganda mailed  to  American  citizens  from 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  That  situation 
continues  today. 

As  a  slgnator  of  the  Uniform  Postal 
Union  Treaty,  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  the  free  delivery  of  mall  from 
foreign  countries  which.  In  keeping  with 
the  provisions  of  that  document,  deliver 
our  mail  free.  The  Communist -bloc 
countries  agreed  to  this  arrangement, 
however,  they  have  not  kept  their  word — 
they  refuse  to  deliver  our  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  periodicals.  We, 
therefore,  are  In  the  ridiculous  position 
of  delivering  Commimlst  mail  free  of 
charge  which  consists  mainly  of  political 
propaganda,  while  we  are  receiving  noth- 
ing In  return. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduced  last  Sep- 
tember, HJl.  11080.  is  designed  to  correct 
this  absurd  situation.  It  insists  that  the 
Communists  live  up  to  their  bargain 
under  the  UPU  or  pay  the  penalty  of 
having  the  use  of  the  U.S.  mails  denied 
to  them. 

The  United  States  has  tempered  with 
this  situation  far  too  long.  I,  for  one, 
am  disgusted  with  seeing  the  United 
States  "getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick" 
In  Its  postal  relations  with  the  Com- 
mimJst-bloc  countries.  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  enact  HJt.  11080.  Let  us  stop 
subsidizing  Communist  propaganda. 

The  article  which  follows  is  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  our 
legislative  branch.  It  Is  reproduced  from 
the  Sunday,  August  28  edition  of  the 
Detroit  News: 

Detwoit    Immigrants    Tracid,    Harried    bt 
'sSoran  I>kopacandists 
^7  J&mes  K.  Anderson) 

A  atoady  flow  ctf  CXxnmunlst  propaganda 
nilM  into  I>«t2<oM  every  d&j  from  the  Sovleit 
Unkm  •Jod  Ka  aatellltes.  h&rasaLng  thoiisands 
of  Dete<atter'a  who  fled  Red-ruled  countries 
during  World  War  n  to  make  their  homes  in 
the  United  States. 

Some  ot  It  oomea  to  older  Immigrants  who 
bftTe  been  here  tor  30  or  more  years  and  have 
only  m  dim  memory  of  life  In  the  "old 
<x»untry." 

Only  a  handful  want  the  literature  and 
many  more  are  at  a  loas  to  know  how  to  halt 
Ha   delivery. 

nVK    HUNDRED    A    DAT 

Deftrott  postal  oSlclaJs  estimate  as  many  as 
SCO  newspapera  and  magazines  arrive  here 
dally,  addreaaed  to  Individual  DetrtAbem. 

Many  redplenta  fear  to  atop  the  literature 
from  cconlng  Into  their  homes,  leet  this  en- 
danger relatives  still  living  in  Iron  Curtain 
ooimtrlea. 

Most  hesitate  to  Identify  themselves  pub- 
licly aa  recipients  for  fear  It  will  make  them 
appear  dialpyal  to  America. 

For  the  biost  part  they  live  between  the 
horns  o*  a  dilemma — love  few  their  kinsmen 
abroad  and  devotion  to  the  United  States. 

Generally,  the  reaction  la  to  throw  the 
propaganda  away  or  to  glance  through  It  to 
find  out  what  the  Communists'  latest  tricks 
are. 

The  Detroit  Post  Office  advises,  howe\er. 
that  persons  receiving  this  propaganda  may 
mark  It  "refused"  and  return  it  unopened, 
or  write  Postmaster  Edward  L.  Baker  describ- 
ing the  material  they  do  not  want  delivered. 

CONTKNT    THX    SAM> 

Thla  laat  method,  though.  Is  good  for  only 
two  yeara  and  then  It  mist  be  repeated. 


Th#  material  conies  from  every  Red-ruled 
courBry  in  Elastern  Europe.  Inside  the  So- 
viet Union  it  Is  sent  from  various  republics 
such  as  Ukraine,  Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
Byelorussia  and  Russia. 

With  no  exception,  the  literature  follows 
the  same  pattern  in  form  and  content. 

A  typical  example  Is  the  publication  sent 
weekly  from  Tnllinn.  the  capital  of  the  once- 
Independent   Baltic   state  of   Estonia. 

Called  "Kodiimaa."  or  'Homeland."  it  pic- 
tures life  in  Soviet  Estonia  in  almost  idyllic 
terms. 

This  publication,  like  the  others,  Is  aimed 
at  Indiicir.c;  tlie  former  displaced  persons  to 
return  to  their  ii,itive  lands 

At  the  siime  time  It  manaces  to  sneak  in 
a  good  dose  of  "plain  old  Communist  propa- 
ganda" desiened  to  sell  the  readers  on  the 
benefits  of  the  Soviet  system. 

In  a  recent  Issue  for  instance  a  Phillip 
Bonosky.  writing  from  the  United  States 
and  identified  as  an  "American  author."  pays 
high  tribute  to  the  Five-Year  plan,  although 
it   is  unclear   which   one   he   is   referring  to. 

Presumably  it  is  a  current  one  because 
other  issues  of  Kodumaa  carry  articlee  telling 
what  the  plan  expects  to  accomplish. 

Bonosky  writes  that  during  the  depression 
"the  American  government  had  nothing  to 
offer  the  people"  and  then  he  praises  the 
Soviet  worliers  of  that  time  for  "promoting 
productiun,  education,  medical  aid  and  agri- 
cultvu-e  " 

"Throughout  the  years  the  plan  has  be- 
come a  symbol  a  courageous  undertaking  to 
lift  the  wliole  population  to  the  level  of  poets 
and  heroes. 

LITTLE    VIET    COMMENT 

"Is  this  really  possible?  Can  it  be  done? 
We  already  know  it  is  in  the  works." 

Curiously,  there  is  rarely  any  denunciation 
of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  The  only 
reference  to  it  was  a  picture  in  one  issue  of 
antiwar  demonstrators  in  Times  Square  in 
New  York. 

American  pwllcy  toward  Cuba,  however, 
gets  a  lot  of  attention. 

In  a  recent  copy  of  Kodumaa  an  article 
comments.  "The  American  imperialists  are 
not  willing  to  give  up  their  plans  to  reestab- 
lish on  that  island  (Cuba)  Washington's 
puppet  government." 

Speeches  by  Leonid  Brezhnev.  Soviet  Com- 
munist party  chief,  get  tlie  full  treatment  in 
the  elght-p.ige  publication. 

CH.^RCE    NAZI    LINK 

Sports,  a  crossword  puzzle,  chess.  Inter- 
views with  authors,  actors  and  artists  make 
up  the  remainder. 

When  these  publications  originated  a  dozen 
or  more  years  ago  much  sp^we  was  devoted 
to  denouncing  leaders  of  anti-Communist. 
nationalist  organizations  .-vs  wartime  tools  of 
the  Nazis,  frequently  accusing  individuals 
of  participating  in  mass  murders  of  that 
period 

In  the  la,5t  two  yoars,  however,  tlUs  line 
app.arently  has  been  dropped  as  the  Com- 
munists have  moved  into  a  soft-sell  phase. 

The  best  they  caji  do  nuw  Is  to  single 
out  an  exile  leader  as  a  CIA  agent,  as  In  a 
recent  issue  of  Kodum;ia.  which  accused  an 
Estonian  employe  of  the  American  consulate 
In  Stockholm  of  working  for  the  intelligence 
agency. 

Kodimi.^  occasionally  carries  interviews 
with  visitors  to  Tallinn. 

INTERVIEW    ACTOR 

A  recent  one  was  with  Ivan  Trlesault,  a 
little-known  Hollywood  actor  who  returned 
In  June  to  Estonia  for  the  first  time  In  60 
years. 

The  article  quoted  him  aa  saying  "these 
three  daya  spent  In  Tallinn  wera  a  rlcb 
experience." 

The  paper  also  carrlea  social  notes  detaU- 
Ing  travels  abroad  at  Itetooiaas. 


One  feature  typical  of  these  publlcsatlons 
Is  a  column  in  which  p>ersons  ask  for  In- 
formation regarding  relatives. 

Although  it  appears  to  be  harmlefis — the 
voice  of  an  agonized  mother  trying  to  find 
a  son  missing  since  the  war — some  observers 
regard  this  column  as  a  trick  to  obtain  more 
addresses  of  persons  to  send  Communist 
literature  to, 

Soviet  propaganda  now  Is  sent  directly 
from  the  capitals  of  the  republics  to  former 
citizens. 

FORMER    HQ    WAS    BERLIN 

For  instance,  the  Estonian  material  comes 
from  Tallinn.  Latvian  from  Riga.  Lithua- 
ni.an  from  Vilnuis.  Byelorussian  from  Minsk 
and  so  on. 

When  tlie  "repatriation"  effort  was  begun 
after  World  War  II,  however,  It  was  directed 
from  East  BerUn  by  the  Committee  for  the 
Return  to  the  Homeland  headed  by  a  shad- 
owy Russian.  Gen.  Mihallov.  who  has  since 
apparently  dropped  out  of  the  picture. 

It  was  documented  that  Mihallov  was  a 
prisoner  of  the  Nazis  in  World  War  n  who 
acted  as  an  Informer  on  his  fellow  Inmates. 

DREW    UNDESIRABLES 

The  name  of  the  old  Mihallov  committee 
has  been  changed  to  the  Committee  for  Con- 
tact with  Compatriots  Abroad,  with  regional 
subcommittee  in  each  country  set  up  to  han- 
dle "contact"  with  fcnrner  countrymen. 

Reason  for  the  change.  It  has  been  estab- 
lished. Is  that  the  ones  who  did  return  to 
their  homelands  were  so  undesirable  that 
Mlhallov's  operation  received  a  bad-name  in 
the  various  Red-ruled  countries. 

What  effect  haa  the  barrage  of  propaganda 
had  on  the  people  who  receive  It? 

Persons  close  to  nationality  groups  agree 
that  there  has  been  little  of  a  positive 
nature. 

Only  a  handful  have  succumbed  to  Soviet 
blandishments  to  return  home — or.  as  they 
would  phrase  It.  "heeded  the  call  of  the 
homeland." 

SOUGHT    BETTER    LIFE  ' 

^ost  of  those  who  have  returned  did  so 
out  of  sincere  homesickness,  inability  to 
adjust  to  life  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
or  Australia. 

Some,  such  as  a  group  of  elderly  Ukraini- 
ans in  Argentine,  left  because  they  had  never 
lived  under  the  Communist  system  and 
figured  anything  was  better  than  their  plight 
in  Latin  America. 

How  do  the  Soviets  obtain  the  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  to  send  the  literature 
to? 

This  has  puzzled  many  and  probably  there 
Is  no  sure  answer. 

There  has  been  .speculation  for  several 
years  that  Red  agents  In  the  old  DP  campa 
supplied  them.  Communists  in  this  country 
have  kept  tabs  on  the  ImmigTants,  news- 
I>apers  are  scanned  for  names  and  addresses 
and  the  Reds  keep  lists  of  thoee  who  send  gift 
parcels  abroad. 

Whatever  the  method,  it  h.'>s  been  cfff'tive, 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  shake  the  litera- 
ture once  it  starts  coming. 

One  Estonia-American  In  Detroit  moved  to 
a  new  address  and  had  an  unlisted  telephone 
number,  but  two  months  later  the  propa- 
ganda began  coming  to  his  new  home  di- 
rectly from  Tallinn. 

A  former  displaced  person  from  Byelorus- 
sian living  in  Detroit  changed  his  name  and 
moved.  After  a  brief  lapse,  the  material  re- 
sumed, coming  to  his  new  address  under  his 
new  name. 

A  Republican  congressman  from  Nebraska, 
Glenn  Cunningham,  has  Introduced  a  bill 
that  would  prevent  the  poet  ofQce  from  han- 
dling mall  from  countries  that  will  not  de- 
liver oiura.    He  hopes  thla  will  atop  the  flow. 

At  present  Cunningham  "a  bill  la  stalled  In 
the  House  Postal  Operations   Subcommittee 
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of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

Rep.  Raymond  F.  Clevencer,  Sault  Ste 
Marie  Democrat,  is  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  has  not  expressed  an  opinion  on  the 
bill. 

"The  main  problem  Is  that  they  (the  So- 
viets) do  not  deliver  our  magazines  and  we 
do  theirs,"  he  said.  "We  are  subsidizing  the 
Importation  of  their  propaganda  and  we  are 
doing  It  free." 

The  dilemma  posed  by  delivery  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  was  highlighted  last  year 
in  an  8-0  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  ruled  Cunninghams  original  "Red 
mail  law"  an  unconstitutional  violation  of 
free  si>eech. 

One  of  the  requirements  in  this  law  was 
that  the  material  cotold  not  be  delivered  un- 
less the  addresses  specifically  requested  It. 

Despite  the  ruling,  however,  material  like 
Kodumaa  still  is  sent  marked  "subscription 
copy,"  a  ruse  the  Reds  adopted  while  the 
law  was  in  effect. 


If  that  department  can  back  up  with  de- 
tailed proof  its  claim  that  the  matters 
covered  In  the  proposed  bill  are  already  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  law.  it  should 
settle  the  issue. 

If  the  department  lawyers  are  unable  to 
provide  such  proof,  there  is  an  obvious  need 
for  new  legislation  to  plug  any  existing  loop- 
holes that  would  benefit  the  Communist 
enemy  In  Viet  Nam  or  any  other  enemv  of 
the  United  States. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  any  loval  American 
taking  the  position  that  it  should  be  legal 
for  any  citizens  of  this  country  to  give  aid 
and  conrfort  to  an  enemy  whose  forces  are 
killing  American  soldiers  or  to  impede  the 
movement  of  U.S.  troops  assigned  to  anv 
duty. 

There  should  be  no  attempt  to  stifle  de- 
bate over  administration  policy  in  Viet  Nam 
but  specific  actions  that  would  aid  any  of 
America's  enemies  are  distinctly  another 
matter  and  proper  firmness  should  be  used 
in  dealing  with  them. 
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that  the  provision  to  give  this  program 
a  tr>'  for  2  years  is  included  In  H.R  13361 
Our  school   lunch   and   milk  programs 
were  granted  a  trial  period  initially  and 
their  success  today  is  unquestioned. 

Many  schoolteachers  and  administra- 
tors have  expressed  their  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  existing  nutritional  pro- 
grams, despite  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
grams require  extra  work  and  effort  on 
theii-  part, 

I  am  convinced  of  the  value  of  tlie 
established  school  lunch  and  milk  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  and  I  approve  this  legisla- 
tion's attempt  to  try  out  new  aid.s  to 
beiicfn  our  schoolchildren. 


U.S.  Lawyers  Can  Help  Developing 
Nations 


Child   Nutrition  Act   of   1966 


Justice  Department  Should  Offer  Proof 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of"  OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN  HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 


SPEECH 


OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  16.  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  State 
Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich,,  offers.  I  be- 
lieve, a  clearheaded,  unemotional  ap- 
proach for  evaluating  the  recent  recom- 
mendations of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  with  respect  to  new 
legislation  aimed  at  prohibiting  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  providing  aid  to  re- 
gimes or  organizations  hostile  to  our 
Nation. 

While  it  is  imperative  that  any  legis- 
lation along  these  lines  must  be  carefully 
examined,  it  is  just  a.s  important  that 
Congress  should  in  no  way  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  irresponsible,  self-serving 
antics  and  tactics  of  a  few  from  taking 
whate\^er  action  Is  necessary  in  the  na- 
Uonal  Interest.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
make  this  editorial  available  to  my 
colleagues : 

Justice  Department  SHotiD  OrrER  Proof 
It  should  be  easy  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
t!^J}.!*^  "''"^  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  the  administration  over  the 
need  for  new  legislation  prohibiting  Amer- 
icans from  aiding  such  enemies  as  the  Viet 
Cong. 

Acting  against  administration  wishes  the 
oonunlttee  has  approved  such  a  bill  after  a 
series  of  tumultuous  hearings. 

The  measure  was  Introduced  in  the  House 
after  recent  eflTorts  by  West  Coast  groups  to 
raise  money  and  collect  blood  for  the  Viet 
Cong  and  after  one  attempt  to  stop  a  troop 
train.  *^ 

In  addition  to  making  it  a  crime  to  give  or 
solicit  aid  for  the  Viet  Cong,  it  would  make 
It  Ulegal  for  anyone  to  try  to  block  the  move- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  or  supplies  In  this 
ooimtry.  ^^ 

The  bUl  carries  a  maximum  penalty  of  20 
years  in  prison  and  a  »20,000  fine. 

The  measure  has  been  opposed  by  the 
Justice  Department  on  the  grounds  that 
tJiere  were  existing  laws  to  prevent  US 
citizens  from  aiding  enemy  forces 


OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1.  1966 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  13361)  to  estab- 
lish a  cooperative  Federal-State  child  nutri- 
tion program  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  HR 
13361,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
The  Child  Nutrition  Act  is  legislation 
which  I  wholeheartedly  endorse. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  a  special 
bill  to  establish  a  permanent  milk  pro- 
gram for  our  schoolchildren  because  of 
my  opposition  to  original  administration 
proposals  for  cutbacks  in  the  milk  and 
limch  programs. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  will 
not  only  extend  the  successful  school 
milk  and  lunch  programs,  but  it  will  also 
initiate  a  pUot  breakfast  program  di- 
rected toward  our  needy  children  and 
It  will  provide  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts with  the  purchase  of  some  of  the 
equipment  needed  to  conduct  a  school 
lunch  program. 

No  better  nutritional  progi-ams  have 
ever  been  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  than  the  milk  and  hot  lunch 
projects,  and  I  am  delighted  that  their 
continuance  for  the  next  3  years  will  be 
assured.  These  programs  are  designed 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  our 
schoolchildren,  and  I  have  personally 
seen  their  good  effects  during  my  years  of 
teaching.  Children  simply  cannot  learn 
on  an  empty  stomach,  and  In  a  number 
of  cases  the  milk  and  hot  food  consumed 
at  school  are  the  only  major  nutritional 
benefits  available  to  many  students  dur- 
ing the  day. 

I  am  anxious  that  the  proposed  pilot 
breakfast  program  aimed  at  those  chil- 
dren who  come  to  school  without  the 
benefit  of  a  healthful  breakfast  be  given 
a  chance  to  prove  Itaelf .    I  am  delighted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1.  1966 
Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 7.  Thomas  L.  Farmer.  General 
Counsel  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  spoke  to  the  Counsel  of  the 
Section  of  Int«mational  and  Compara- 
tive Law  of  the  American  Bar  A-ssocia- 
tion  in  Montreal.  Canada.  In  his  speech 
Mr.  Farmer  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity for  lawyers  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  to  play  a  more  realistic 
role  in  the  development  process  of  their 
governments  and  for  the  American  bar 
to  contribute  their  attention  to  the  new 
demands  on  legal  education  both  here 
and  abroad. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  have  exhibited  enthusiastic 
Interest  in  the  problems  discussed  in  this 
speech.  It  is  planned  that  members  and 
committees  of  the  Association  wUl  woik 
with  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  establish  programs  for  the 
development  of  legal  institutions  in  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  Farmer's  plea. 
His  address  follows : 

Address  bt  Thomas  L.  Farmer,  Ge.neral 
Counsel,  Agency  por  International  De- 
velopment, Department  or  State,  Before 

the   COtJNCTIL   or  THE   SECTION    OP    INTERNA- 
TIONAL   AND     COMPARATTVE     L.AW,     AMERICAN 

Bar   ASSOCIATION,   Montreal.   Canada    Au- 
gust 7,  1966 

Dr.  Re,  members  of  the  council,  I  am  in- 
deed grateful  for  your  invitation  to  Gi,scuss 
a  line  of  activity  which  has  not  tnitil  very 
recently  received  much  attention  at  the 
higher  levels  of  the  Federal  Government 
Only  in  the  past  two  years  have  we  In  Wash- 
ington begtm  to  grapple  seriouslv  with  the 
problem  of  assisting  developing  countries  in 
creating  the  legal  framework  and  insutu- 
tlons  which  will  help  provide  some  measure 
of  stability  while  simultaneously  facilitatmg 
necessary  social   and   economic   ch.inge 

In  approaching  this  problem  we  have  en- 
countered staggering  technical  problems  and 
frankly,  we  are  perplexed  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed. You  can  readily  see.  therefore  why 
I  am  so  grateiful  to  Dr.  Re  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  with  this  group  which  I 
know  has  been  considering  this  problem  for 
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som*  time  and  has  Ln  fact  sponaored  some 
very  oonsldentbie  efforts  In  this  ax«a. 

At  tbia  polat  It  seems  fair  to  asJc  why  a 
country  which  U  presently  engaged  In  largo 
scale  combat  ofteratloas  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe  should  simultaneously  devote  Its 
energy  and  financial  resources  to  an  effort 
such  as  the  one  we  are  discussing  here  to- 
day. The  best  answer  I  have  heard  was 
given  right  here  In  Montreal  less  than  three 
months  ago  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He 
put  the  case  so  eloquently  that  I  want  to 
repeat  Secretary  McNamara's  remarks  at 
some  length: 

The  Irreducible  fact  remains  that  our 
sectirlty  is  related  directly  to  the  security  of 
the  newly  developing  world. 

And  our  role  must  be  precisely  this:  to 
help  provide  security  to  those  developing  na- 
tions which  genuinely  need  and  request  our 
help,  and  which  demonstrably  axe  willing 
and  able  to  help  themselves. 

The  rub  comes  In  this:  we  do  not  always 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word  security  in 
this  context. 

In  a  modernizing  society,  security  means 
development. 

Security  Is  not  military  hardware — though 
K  may  include  it.  Security  is  not  military 
force — though  it  may  involve  it.  Security  Is 
not  traditional  mUltary  activity— though  it 
may  encompass  it. 

Security  Is  development. 

Without  development,  there  can  be  no 
security. 

IJevelopment  means  economic  social,  and 
political  progresB,  it  means  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living — and  the  word  "reason- 
able" In  an  earlier  stage  of  development  will 
become  "unreasonable"  In  a  later  stage. 

As  development  progresses,  security  pro- 
gresses; and  when  the  people  of  a  nation 
have  organized  their  own  human  and  aatural 
resources  to  provide  themselves  with  what 
they  need  and  expect  out  of  life — and  have 
learned  to  compromise  peacefully  among 
competing  demands  In  the  larger  national 
Interest — then,  their  resistance  to  disorder 
and  nolenoe  will  be  enormously  increased. 

This  view  that  our  sec\u1ty  Ls  bound  up 
with  the  future  of  the  developing  nations 
has  also  been  accepted  by  the  Ck>ngress  which 
for  many  yean  has  appropriated  large  sums 
for  food  and  development  aid. 

The  foreign  assistance  program,  however. 
Is  frequently  thou^t  of  as  concerned  solely 
with  the  transfer  of  capital  resources  from 
the  Industrialized  countries  to  the  develop- 
ing countries.  Obviously,  the  process  of  de- 
velopment or  modernization  is  much  more 
complicated.  It  requires  not  only  techno- 
logical advance  but  also  Institutional  ad- 
vance. Although  we  have  furnished  techni- 
cal assistance  of  various  kinds  for  many 
years,  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  this  year 
has  added  a  new  Title  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  which  urges  A.I.D.  to  place  em- 
phasis "on  assuring  maximum  participation 
In  the  task  of  economic  development  on  the 
psjt  at  the  people  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, through  the  encouragement  of  demo- 
cratic private  and  local  governmental  insti- 
tutions." This  expression  of  Oongressional 
policy  la  a  welcome  sign  of  support  for  the 
view  that  our  program  of  assistance  be  con- 
ceived of  along  very  broad  lines.  This  broad 
view  of  U.S.  development  assistance  clearly 
Includes  cooperative  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
legal  framework  required  to  permit  the  or- 
derly change  which  we  call  development. 

In  considering  this  interaction  between  the 
lawyer's  skill  and  economic  growth.  I  note 
that  many  obstacles  to  the  mobilization  of 
capital  In  developing  countries  are  In  areas 
which  Americana  consider  the  lawyer's  tra- 
dltloiiai  preserve.  Let  me  cite  some  ex- 
amples: 

First,  legal  requiremsats  for  collateral  on 
loans  In  many  leas  devel<^>ed  countries  pre- 
vent banks  from  extending  general  lines  of 


credit  so  common  in  luivanced  countries  In 
some  arerts.  there  are  frequently  legal  blocks 
to  u.seful  econtwrUc  tools  such  .is  the  coopera- 
tive bank  or  credit  union,  the  organized 
stock  exchange,  the  iea^ilnc;  of  capital  :vsse'ts 
or  the  conditionnJ  s;tle.  Such  examples  can 
be  proliferated. 

In  oddiuon.  there  Is  the  need  for  the  law- 
yer's hand  in  creating,  drafting  ;ind  eiuiding 
legislative  programs  for  social  welfare.  Im- 
proving tax  systems,  providing  inducements 
to  greater  agritmltural  elTorts.  etc.  The 
lawyer  Is  needed  to  guide  the  nece.s,s.iry  in- 
stitulions  as  weU  .is  to  help  provide  sjeneral 
leadership  m  .tny  drive  to  ni.ike  the  guveru- 
ment  more  respionsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
governed.  Fm.^lly.  the  lawyer  in  [jrivate 
practice  must  be  prepared  to  be  of  theater 
help  to  his  clients  who  must  operate  in  an 
Increasingly    complex    buslnese    c<:)nimunity. 

Despite  the  cleitrly  demonstrable  need  for 
the  skills  of  creative  lawyers,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  economists,  engineers,  agrono- 
mists, public  adnunistrators  .and  a  variety 
of  other  spec;,ilists  huve  played  a  f.vr  more 
prominent  role  than  lawyers  as  .trchit^cts 
of  development  lu  A^ia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
.America. 

The  role  ;>f  the  lawyer  in  most  developing 
countries  13  on  the  whole  a  very  njirrow  one 
indeed.  Both  in  government  and  private 
work,  the  lawyer  Is  usrually  considered  a 
technician  and  generally  appears  pre!>ared 
to  accept  restriction  to  a  teclinicliui's  role. 
The  government  lawyer  rarely  participates 
in  the  policy  m;iiung  process  nnd  frequently 
even  cedes  the  task  of  legishitive  drafting  to 
government  administrators  Tlie  private 
lawyer  rarely  acts  as  a  general  business  ad- 
visor and  generally  does  not  participate  sig- 
nificantly m  negotiation  on  behalf  of  his 
client 

There  is  no  shortage  of  l.iw  school  grad- 
uates or  practicing  lawyers  In  these  coun- 
tries. On  tJie  ormtniry.  there  are  in  most 
of  the  less  developed  areas  many  more  law- 
yers than  could  be  usefully  employed  even 
under  the  best  of  conditions.  Why.  then,  do 
attorneys  in  the  developing  world  play  such 
a  minor  role  in  what  Is  unquefition.ably  the 
central  focus  of  popular  concern  In  their 
countries? 

The  expl.ination  seems  to  lie  first  of  all  in 
the  nature  of  their  legal  education  —  a  sys- 
tem generally  based  on  foreign  models  more 
responsive  to  conditions  In  Europe  than  to 
the  distinctive  needs  of  the  developing  sfj- 
cieties.  But  even  more  important  is  the  law- 
yers' preoccupation  with  formal  rules  rather 
than  with  creative  problem-.solvlng^ 
whether  the  problems  are  thoee  of  a  govern- 
ment trying  to  implement  a  new  develop- 
ment program  or  those  of  private  clients 
( local  or  foreign) ,  trying  to  conduct  business 
in  a  society  experiencing  the  many  stresses 
and  strains  besetting  the  developing  coun- 
tries. In  general,  then,  we  find  a  legal  sys- 
tem in.ideciuate  to  the  task  at  hand  and  a 
legal  profession  not  equipped  to  make  the 
necessary  improvements. 

Is  this  a  situation  in  which  the  .\meric.an 
bar  could  and  should  help""  I  believe  the 
answer  must  t>e  an  emphatic  yes"  There 
must  be.  however,  one  more  overriding  con- 
sideration— namely  that  .\merlcan  legal  as- 
sistance Is  wanted,  indeed  eagerly  .sought. 
I  have  discussed  this  question  with  many 
foreign  lawyers,  law  teachers,  foundation  ex- 
ecutives and  others.  As  a  result,  I  know  of 
many  specific  instances  in  which  foreign 
lawyers  would  welcome  the  cooperation  of 
their  American  colleagues  in  lielplng  them 
cope  with  the  legal  aspects  of  economic 
development. 

Assuming  a  widespread  wiUing;ness  In  the 
developing  countries  to  accept  participation 
by  Amerlcaua  lawyers,  what  have  we  to  offer 
from  our  experience  that  would  be  relevant 
In  the  underdeveloped  world?  Clearly  the 
substantive  rules  of  American  law  are  not 
readily  translatable  to  a  foreign  context. 


Our  major  contribution,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  l>e  in  explaining  our  approach  to  legal 
problems  and  the  broader  role  of  the  law- 
yer which  grows  out  of  that  approach.  What 
I  have  In  mind  is  the  lawyer  who,  rather 
than  merely  "looking  up  the  law."  attempts 
to  use  the  law  imaginatively,  as  a  tool,  con- 
sidering his  client's  problem  and  its  broadest 
ramifications,  and  attempting  to  find  a  use- 
ful solution  for  his  client  In  that  context. 

The  American  lawyer  has  often  been  de- 
scribed as  an  engineer  of  social  change 
Whenever  in  our  history  there  has  been  dra- 
matic and  rapid  change — the  Revolutionary 
and  post-Revolutionary  period,  the  time  of 
the  vust  expansion  of  business  following  the 
Civil  War,  the  early  days  of  trustbusting,  the 
New  E>cal,  the  Civil  Rights  movement — 
lawyers  have  been  active  participants  In 
their  capacity  as  lawyers.  As  a  consequence, 
both  the  society  and  the  legal  profession 
have  benefitted:  American  society  has  been 
able  to  undergo  extensive  change  without 
undue  violence,  and  the  lawyer  has  been 
granted  a  preeminence  unknown  in  mctet 
other  countries. 

A  number  of  efforts  of  different  kinds  have 
been  undertaken  by  various  American  groups 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  legal  Insti- 
tutions. I  would  like  to  mention  here  one 
which.  I  believe,  has  a  particularly  good 
chance  of  making  a  significant  impact.  The 
reason  I  am  so  hopeful  about  this  particuUv 
projects  is  that  It  very  clearly  plans  to 
Utilize  the  special  qualities  of  the  American 
lawyer.  This  effort,  which  is  about  to  get 
underway  In  Brazil,  was  largely  Initiated 
by  a  young  A.I.D.  lawyer  stationed  in  Rio, 
but  will  be  implemented  by  Brazilian  lawyers 
.assisted  by  an  American  law  school  and  an 
American  foundation.  Let  me  describe  it 
briefly. 

Br.azil  during  the  past  year  or  two  has  en- 
tered a  period  of  extensive  legislative  ex- 
perimentation relating  to  the  economic 
structure  of  that  vast  country.  There  Is. 
however,  a  glaring  lack  of  legal  talent  equiii- 
ped  to  participate  in  the  planning  of  the 
complicated  legal  and  economic  structure 
that  is  emerging,  or  to  counsel  both  private 
and  public  groups  which  must  learn  to  live 
within  the  new  system.  This  project  is  de- 
signed to  meet  that  need  by  stres.sing  the 
role  of  the  lawyer  as  a  generalist  and  a  soclnl 
architect. 

A  group  of'leading  members  of  the  Rio  B;Lr 
have  organized  a  "Center  for  Studies  and  Re- 
search on  Legal  Education"  as  an  independ- 
ent organization  within  the  framework  of  the 
l.iw  faculty  of  Guanabara  State  University. 
The  faculty  will  be  drawn  from  the  Bar  gen- 
erally and  from  other  law  faculties  in  Brazil, 
and  most  importantly  also  from  the  econo- 
mists, political  scientists  and  government 
officials  engaged  in  economic  planning.  A 
visiting  professor  of  law  from  Harv.ard  will 
be  In  residence  for  a  full  year. 

The  students  will  be  full-time  students: 
they  will  number  about  30  during  the  first 
session  which  will  last  from  March  to  Decem- 
ber 1967.  Most  significantly,  all  students  will 
be  law  graduates  with  substantial  experience 
lu  private  practice  or  government  service. 

A  number  of  Brazilian  faculty  members 
will  spend  a  two-week  period  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  observing  the  unique  American 
method  of  teaching  law  and  are  now,  togeth- 
er with  two  American  law  professors,  pre- 
paring the  curriculum  for  the  Center.  The 
general  plan  is  to  devote  the  first  two  montlis 
to  courses  in  economics  specially  designed 
for  lawyers.  Including  accounting  and  prob- 
lems of  inflation  and  fiscal  policy  which  are 
at  the  heart  of  many  of  Brazil's  current 
difficulties. 

Ttie  courses  offered  by  the  Center  will  ex- 
amine the  capital  markets,  public  and  private 
credit  mechanisms,  tax  policies,  forms  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  the  economy  and 
alternative  business  forms  available  to  realize 
various  Investment  or  trade  purposes. 
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Most  Important  of  all.  the  Center  will  de- 
part   from    the    usual    Brazilian    system    In 
which    different    subjects    are    taught   In   a 
carefully    compartmentalized    fashion.      In- 
stead, the  Center  wUl  attempt  to  integrate  in 
each  of  its  courses  both  the  legal  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  a  problem,  as  well  as  rele- 
vant  legal   principles   drawn    from   different 
fields  of  law.    For  example,  the  Center  might 
give  detailed  attention  to  the  problems  which 
would    be   encountered   by   a   Brazilian   firm 
seeking  to  build   a  new  productive  facility. 
Within  this  framework,  the  class  woiUd  ex- 
amine opportunities  for  raising  capital  from 
Brazilian   governmental    or    private   sources- 
availability   of  capital  from  foreign  sources'. 
Including     governmental     or     International 
lending  agencies;  examination  of  existing  se- 
curity   devices,    which    under    Brazilian    law 
might   give   concern   to   potential    investors; 
various  techniques  for  sharing  corporal*  con- 
trol; relevant  economic  priorities  established 
by  the  Brazilian  government;  and  considera- 
tion of  the  various  administrative  processes 
through   which  governmental   approvals  are 
obtained. 

Our  hopes  are  high  that  such  a  coordi- 
nated course  of  study  rei>eated  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  will  have  a  significant  Impact 
upon  Brazilian  development.  But  time  Is 
short  and  this  is  only  one  small  effort  In  one 
country.  Although  a  few  simlLor  projects 
are  also  getting  under  way  elsewhcre~the 
btirden  of  my  message  Is  that  we  must  do 
much  more  and  we  must  do  it  quickly.  We 
have  requests  for  assistance  from  foreign  law 
schools,  foreign  Ministers  of  Justice,  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  and  others — not  only  in  Latin 
America  but  also  In  the  Far  East,  South  Asia 
and  Africa.  Considerable  government  and 
foundation  funds  are  available  for  this  kind 
of  effort.  ! 

Given  the  recognized  need  and  the  finan- 
cial resources  available,  there  is  one  prin- 
cipal barrier  blocking  the  way  to  action  In 
this  area:  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  American  lawyers  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  foreign  law  and  for- 
eign economic  problems.  Furthermore,  our 
own  law  schools  are  not  producing  lawyers 
suited  for  this  task.  Our  law  schools  gen- 
erally focus  their  attention  upon  training 
men  and  women  for  practice  in  the  U.S. 
To  the  extent  that  foreign  or  comparative 
law  is  taught.  It  is  generaliy  divorced  from 
development  economics  or  any  other  kind 
of  economics.  Pew  law  school  courses  are 
open  to  non-law  students,  and  generally 
law  students  are  not  encouraged  to  take 
courses  outside  of  the  law  school.  There  are, 
of  course,  notable  exceptions  but  they  are 
all  too  few^. 

This,  then  appears  to  me  to  be  a  major 
problem.  Yet,  for  the  reasons  I  have  de- 
scribed, I  believe  this  situation  Is  one  which 
must  be  of  serious  concern  both  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  organized  American  Bar 
Lack  of  trained  manpower  and  the  [creative 
and]  technical  problems  Involved  in  setting 
up  j^hese  programs  must  be  met  and  over- 
come. 

I  have,  therefore,  come  here  today  to  ask 
your  assistance  and  counsel  In  finding  ways 
in  which  we  can  be  of  greater  help  to  foreign 
lawyers  and  fc»re»gn  countries  in  developing 
their  legal  Institutions.  How  can  we  most 
effectively  utilize  the  resources  at  our  dis- 
posal to  make  the  maximum  Impact  In  the 
minimum  time  In  this  area  in  which  lawyers 
are  peculiarly  equipped  to  act? 

1  hope  that  this  council  will  see  Its  way 
clear  to  appoint  a  group  which  could  work 
with  AJX).  in  considering  measures  we  could 
take  Jointly  to  the  end  that  this  country 
could  make  a  significant  contribution  In  this 
effort  which  I  believe  to  be  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity  of  our  friends  and  ourselves. 


Illustrating  the  Job  Corpt'  Vdnerability 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP   CALiroiLNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
viewpoint  of  the  Job  Coi-ps  has  been  given 
us  by  Columnist  Charles  Bartlett.  which 
Is  quite  refreshing.  His  column  follows: 
Illt-strati.nc  the  Job  Corps'  VrLNKRABinxY 
(By  Charles  B.irtlett ) 
New  Bedford.  Mass —The  problems  of  the 
Job  Corps  become  more  vivid  when  they  are 
taken  in  the  capsuled  context  of  a  jingle 
camp,  particularly  one  like  Fort  Rodman 
that  confronts  heavy  pressure  from  the  com- 
munity to  close  its  doors. 

The  middle  class  neighborhood  outside  the 
gates  of  Fort  Rodman  takes  a  wary  view  of 
the  525  young  men.  mostly  Negroes,  wlio 
have  been  dropped  in  its  midst.  The  owners 
of  the  neat,  attractive  homes  question  the 
costs  and  philosophy  of  the  camp  operation 
but  most  of  all  they  fear  the  characters  and 
Intention.s  of  the  boys. 

These  fears  gain  ironv  from  a  fascinating 
survey  that  Dr.  David  Gottleib.  the  Job  Corps' 
chief  sociologist,  has  Just  finished.  Through 
a  variety  of  tests,  questionnaires,  and  inter- 
views, Gottleib  and  his  associates  undertook 
to  probe  the  attitudes  and  ambitions  of 
1.327  volunteers  as  they  were  admitted  to  the 
Job  Corps. 

The  sociologists  found  that  these  teen- 
agers came  from  the  lowest  stratum  of  so- 
ciety—only 20  percent  of  them  had  ever  seen 
a  doctor  or  a  dentist.  But  they  were  not 
rebels  against  society.  They  didn't  resent  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  they  had  left  or  blame 
their  parents  for  their  shortcomings.  Most 
of  them  left  school  because  thev  couldn't 
detect  any  relationship  between  their  studies 
and  the  career  goals  that  they  had  in  mind. 
No  taint  of  rebelliousness  was  discovered 
in  the  ambitions  of  these  men.  The  inter- 
views showed  that  they  wanted  to  achieve 
the  secure  Jobs  and  nice  homes  with  green 
yards  that  epitomize  middle  class,  suburban 
Ufe.  to  Join  the  people  who  now  fear  them 
outside  the  gates  of  Port  Rodman. 

Almost  all  these  adolescents  recognized 
that  education  and  hard  work  w./Uld  be  essen- 
tial to  accomplish  their  break  with  the 
urban  slums.  The  big  question  left  by  the 
survey  is  whether  people  like  the  ones  in  the 
cheerful  homes  outside  Port  Rodman  will  be 
Willing  to  continue  to  supply  the  special  edu- 
cation that  these  young  men  require. 

The  cost  is  appalling.  The  average  for  all 
the  Job  Corps  camps  is  running  over  $8,000  a 
year  per  boy.  This  is  only  slightly  below  the 
•10.000  annual  cost  of  educating  a  midship- 
man at  Annapolis.  The  whole  thing  Is 
digested  with  difficulty  by  Port  Rodman's 
neighbors,  whose  Incomes  presumably  average 
around  $6,000  and  whose  children  are  edu- 
cated m  public  schools  at  an  annual  cost  of 
less  than  $450  a  student. 

The  circumstance  that  80  percent  of  the 
volunteers  at  Port  Rodman  are  Negroes  en- 
larges the  fear  of  violence  and  the  Isolation 
of  the  camp  from  Its  environment.  Na- 
tionally the  proportion  of  Negroes  In  the  Job 
Corps  has  risen  steadily  because  the  whites 
are  dropping  out  foiir  times  as  fast.  These 
BtatlflUcB  augur  a  point  at  which  Job  Corps 
volunteers  wlU  be  almost  exclusively  Negroes 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara's 
readliusss  to  adapt  mlUtary  training  to  men 
who  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
armed  forces  will  offer  a  sertous  challenge  to 
tbe  Job  Ckjrpa  oancept.     Initially  the  Mc- 
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Namara  plan  will  not  reach  men  as  young  or 
poorly  educated  as  the  average  Job  Corps 
volunteer.  But  the  educational  arm  of  the 
Defense  Department  Is  a  vast  and  adaptable 
enterprise. 

McNamara's  move  has  the  potential  to 
evolve  Into  an  Important  aspect  of  his  con- 
cept of  National  Service— men  may  ulti- 
mately be  drafted  to  serve  as  students  and 
instructors.  Over  one-fourth  of  the  em- 
ployed Job  Corps  graduates  have  entered  the 
armed  services  and  so  McNamara's  use  of  a 
military  framework  for  educational  purposes 
fits  neatly  into  the  nations  defence 
objectives. 

Meanwhile,  camps  like  Port  Rodman  will 
struggle  on.  They  are  showing  results  but 
Just  as  the  survival  of  the  camp  in  New 
Bedford  remains  a  question  mark  the  Job 
Corns  remains  the  most  vulnerable  prev  for 
critics  of  the  war  on  poverty. 


Distinguished  Public  Servant  Retired 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6.  1966 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  witli  the 
mailing  of  the  May  1966  Issue  of  the 
Postmasters  Gazette.  Arthur  V.  Smith  of 
Pascagoula.  Miss.,  terminated  15  years  of 
editing  the  magazine  which  has  attained 
recognition  as  the  most  attractive  and 
informative  postal  management  maga- 
zine in  the  United  States,  probably  the 
world.  The  Postmasters  Gazette  is  the 
official  magazine  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Postmasters  and  has  been  pub- 
lished for  over  50  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  taJce  considerable  pride 
in  the  fact  that  I  had  the  pleasure,  as  a 
young  Congressman,  to  recommend  to 
President  Roosevelt  the  appointment  of 
Editor  Smith  as  postmaster  in  my  home- 
town of  Pascagoula,  Miss.  For  29  years 
Arthur  Smith  served  this  position  with 
credit  to  himself  and  the  service,  retir- 
ing under  the  mandatory  provision  of 
law  in  1963. 

He  served  two  terms  as  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Postmasters  Association 
During  his  administration  of  the  post  of- 
fice through  two  great  wars,  the  city  be- 
came the  most  impacted  small  city  in  the 
South  with  burgeoning  shipbuilding  and 
military  installations  incident  to  the 
wars.  This  growth  has  remained  and  is 
continuing  to  push  Pascagoula  to  top 
place  in  Industrial  growth,  maritime  ex- 
pansion and  seafood  processing.  It  is  the 
site  of  the  South's  newest  and  most  mod- 
em refinery  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Before  becoming  postmaster.  Smith 
edited  the  Pascagoula  Chronicle-Star 
and  the  Moss  Point  Advertiser,  winning 
State  prizes  for  both  In  quality  and  ap- 
pearance. He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Press  Association  In  1934 
He  served  several  terms  in  the  State  leg- 
islature and  authored  or  sponsored  the 
present  State  highway  system,  seawall 
laws,  and  measures  affecting  port  and 
mdustrlal  development.  He  was  the  first 
Btate  oflScer  to  propose  building  county 
airports. 
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When  he  took  over  the  management 
of  the  Postmasters  Gazette  only  70  per- 
cent ot  the  postmasters  of  the  country 
were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  post- 
master organization.  Today  only  5  per- 
cent are  not.  Smith's  consistent  advo- 
cacy of  adequate  postal  rates,  compara- 
ble i>ay  for  those  In  the  management 
category  of  the  hiige  mall  system,  better 
working  conditions  for  all  In  the  service 
and  his  insistence  upon  a  high  degree  of 
efiBclency  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  sill 
Government  workers  won  him  favor  and 
prestige  for  his  organization  from  the 
Postmaster  General  of  both  adminis- 
trations. He  demanded  that  tlie  postal 
service  utilize  all  technological  advances. 
Improve  and  broaden  its  service  com- 
patible with  the  country's  growing  econ- 
omy. 

Smith  became  one  of  the  best  known 
postal  officials  In  the  country.  He  vis- 
ited more  than  one-half  of  the  States 
and  during  his  tenure  as  editor  addressed 
and  talked  to  over  60,000  postmasters 
who  entered  the  service  and  left  It.  As 
a  Itiisslsslpplan,  he  has  disseminated  per- 
tinent facts  of  his  State  and  projected 
its  image  into  more  big  and  little  places 
of  the  country  more  often  and  over  a 
longer  period  than  any  other  citizen.  All 
this  was  coordinated  with  the  overall  ef- 
fect to  improve  the  postal  service  and  the 
welfare  of  its  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur  Smith  was  a 
I>ostmaster's  postmaster.  He  enjoyed 
the  confidence,  respect,  and  affection  of 
the  postmasters  as  well  as  the  postal 
officials  throughout  the  country.  The 
Postmasters  Gazette  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  had  this  to  say  of  this 
distinguished  public  servant: 

AaxHim  V.  Smith — Postmasteh,  EorroR. 
Friend 

In  1951,  Arthur  V.  Smith  assumed  the 
Editorship  of  the  Poetmasters  Oazette.  Last 
year  Arthur  retired  as  Postmaster  oT  Pas- 
cagoula.  MlMliwlppl.  At  the  request  of  the 
membera  of  the  executive  committee,  he  qoq- 
tlnued  hla  editorial  duties  untU  such  time 
••  %  qualified  replacement  could  be  found. 
Oa  liCay  1,  Timothy  Chlam&rda«  becam«  the 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Postmasters  Oa- 
■ette. 

Arthur  Smith,  a  true  gentleman  of  the 
South,  was  a  master  In  his  field.  He  had  a 
keen  sense  In  editorializing  pertinent  postal 
Issues  which  appealed  to  aU  Postmasters. 
Bach  Issue  of  the  Oazette  was  a  gem.  It 
rated  with  the  best  association  publications 
In  the  tJnlted  States.  We  can  never  repay 
Arthur  for  the  many  hours  of  outstanding 
professional  service  he  rendered  to  our  great 
association  but  we  will  not  forget  the  Joy 
which  we  received  from  reading  the  crea- 
tions of'^hls  tremendous  talents.  We  shall 
continue  to  build  on  the  foundation  so  well 
established  by  Arthur  V.  Smith— postmaster, 
editor  and  friend. 


AmericaB  Soccer  League  Champioas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF  irrw  jTRStrr 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESE^^T.^TIVE3 

Tuesday,  September  6.  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  Inform  my  col- 


leagues that  the  Roma  Sports  Club  of 
Paterson  has  won  the  champlon.shlp  of 
the  American  Soccer  Leataie  In  these 
days  when  we  hear  so  much  about  tur- 
moil and  strife,  it  is  good  to  see  young 
men  engaging  in  .such  wholesome  activity 
meet  with  such  succes.'^. 

The  Roma  Soccer  Team  is  comixjsed 
of  persons  of  Italian  descent,  and  tliey 
have  made  the  entire  city  of  Patcr.'jon. 
N.J.,  proud  of  them.  I  commend  them 
on  their  fine  achievement.  The  president 
of  the  club.  Benito  Domlani.  and  the 
manager  of  the  team,  Lui:,i  Petrocola, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  job  well 
done. 


Industry  Assistance  in  Slum  Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    N!:W     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPUE.SEN'TATIVES 

Friday,  September  2,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  thinking  citizens  are  aware 
of  the  growing  threats  to  our  social 
structure  inherent  in  the  festering  slums 
of  our  great  cities.  One  might  say  that 
therein  Uve  a  majority  of  the  imfortu- 
nate,  the  poor  and  the  unwanted  mortcils 
in  this  great  country  of  ours.  Yet,  to  a 
degree,  this  not  true,  because  the  objec- 
tives of  much  recent  legislation  are 
directed  to  letting  these  folks  icnow  that 
they  are  wanted;  it  is  not  being  "poor" 
that  keeps  them  in  these  troubled  en- 
vironments. It  Is  just  that  there  gen- 
erally Is  no  t>etter  place  open  for  them 
to  go. 

Various  acts  we  have  pa-ssed  In  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  are  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing the  means  whereby  the  housing 
ills  of  these  neighborhoods  can  he 
lessened  and  the  spirtitu£il  and  social 
well-l)elng  of  their  residents  substantially 
improved. 

We  aJl  recognize  that  this  Is  a  big 
task  and  that  all  help  possible  to  get 
"on  with  the  job"  should  be  sought  and 
gratefully  accepted.  We  should  heartily 
encourage  the  cooperation  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  to  help  stimulate 
ways  and  means  to  obliterate  tills  blight 
which  exists  in  so  many  areas.  And, 
thus.  It  Is  worthy  to  note  the  attention 
which  recent  legislation  has  directed  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  bUghted  tenement 
areas,  rather  than  the  destmction  of  the 
buildings  and  the  dispersion  of  their 
tenants  in  order  to  build  new.  high-rise 
buUding.s ;  oft-time  tainted  witii  a  stigma 
of  class  due  to  their  tenant  income 
limitations. 

However,  It  Is  even  more  significant  to 
realize  that  through  the  efforts  of  one 
major  building  materials  manufacturer, 
private  Industry  is  putting  stiU  another 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  help  get  real 
progress  rolling  In  this  rehabilitation,  so 
badly  needed  in  such  slum  areas.  In- 
trigued by  the  requests  of  FHA,  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Co.  made  a  study 
of  some  of  the  troubled  areas  In  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  As  they  delved 
deeply  into  the  many  facets  of  the  prob- 
lem   they   became   convinced   that   the 


private  owners  of  many  of  the  dilapidated 
tenements  did  little  to  Improve  them 
essentially  liecause  there  was  a  lack  of 
know-how  In  the  field  of  tenement  re- 
habilitation. To  whom  could  they  turn 
for  advice  on  financlnt,-.  on  clearing  viola- 
tions, on  changes  in  apartment  arrange- 
ments? Where  could  they  find  the 
architect  who  was  interested  in  their 
mundane  buildings?  Where  were  the 
contractors  skilled  In  the  rebuilding  of 
fuch  property  with  ingenuity  and  with 
speed? 

Although  the  answers  to  some  of  these 
quc.stioiis  could  be  sought  at  city  hall  or 
from  the  local  FHA  officials,  the  owners 
of  such  disenchanted  properties  were 
hestitant  to  ask — or  unable  to  face  up  to 
t!ie  task  without  lots  of  moral  and  other 
more  tangible  supports.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Co.  decided  that 
its  best  contribution  would  be  to  find  a 
vei"y  troubled  area,  acquire  the  properties 
and  use  them  as  demonstration  rehabil- 
itation projects,  one  by  one,  of  the  ways 
and  means  open  to  the  owners  to  achieve 
a  result  which  would  be  not  only  of 
sociological  value,  but  which,  moreover, 
would  help  them  to  get  a  lietter  rate  of 
return,  a  l)etter  rate  of  profit,  from  their 
added  Investment  than  they  were  getting 
from  their  devaluating  investments  hi 
existing,  extremely  substandard  units. 

A  neightKjrhood  of  East  Harlem  on 
102d  Street  in  New  York  City  was  selected 
as  being  representative  of  a  typical  prob- 
lem area.  The  company  acquired  first 
one  building  at  307  East  102d  Street,  but 
was  careful  to  take  options  on  the  rest 
of  the  buildings  on  its  side  of  the  block 
since  it  was  increasingly  apparent  as 
Mrs.  Hortense  GaBel — then  commis- 
sioner of  rents  and  rehabilitation  for  the 
city  of  New  York — urged  that  a  whole 
"social  block*'  be  made  part  of  the  dem- 
onstration. 

Some  6  months  ago,  the  first  building 
was  completed  and  Immediately  fully 
rented  to  24- families  who  felt  only  about 
a  year  or  so  ago  that  they  were  "un- 
wanted." All  of  them  came  from  the 
same  block,  and  all  of  them  are  glad  to 
pay  the  rents  which  have  t)een  Increased 
commensurate  with  a  building  which 
now  boasts  of  completely  new  walls,  ceil- 
ings, bath  and  kitchen  fixtures,  windows, 
doors,  plumbing,  heating,  and  the  whole 
brightly  painted  inside  and  out.  Even 
a  garbage  chute  was  Installed. 

They  are  so  proud  of  what  they  now 
have  that  they  have  established  their 
own  block  captain  to  help  do  some  of 
those  necessary  jobs  of  reporting  needs 
for  discipline  which  would  be  Impossible 
for  the  city  police  to  achieve. 

During  the  progress  of  finding,  acquir- 
ing, and  rehabilitating  the  first  struc- 
ture, constant  cooperation  with  FHA  of- 
ficials, local,  and  central,  was  carried 
out,  even  though  no  FHA  mortgage  In- 
surance or  other  commitments  were 
sought  for  that  particular  building.  This 
was  done  purposely  with  the  objective 
that  both  the  company  and  FHA  would 
be  able  to  get  an  overview  of  how  a  pri- 
vate owner,  with  financing  available, 
would  proceed,  relying  only  on  the  vari- 
ous local  and  State  means  of  assistance 
open  to  him. 

However,  such  an  owner  is  by  far  in 
the  minority.    Thus,  on  the  remaining 
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buildings  of  the  block.  United  States 
Gypsum  is  utilizing  aU  FHA  and  other 
Federal  and  local  programs  available  to 
each  building.  All  the  data  being  de- 
veloped by  United  States  Gypsum  will  be 
made  readily  available  to  all  segments  of 
the  economy  wishing  to  be  informed  or  to 
participate  In  additional  projects.  By 
so  doing,  they  hope  further  to  demon- 
strate to  other  owners,  and  hopefully  to 
other  indu.strial  firms,  the  many  assist- 
ances available  to  them  to  obtain  not 
only  their  corporative  objective  of  mak- 
ing a  reasonable  profit  but  also  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  campaign  whose  results  will 
not  only  refurbish  the  buildings  but  also 
rekindle  the  light  in  the  eyes  of  their 
residents. 

And  so,  I  feel  It  Is  most  worthy  that 
this  admirable  example  of  the  coopera- 
tive effort  amongst  the  United  States 
Gypsum  Co.,  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  be 
pointed  to  with  pride  as  being  truly 
American  and  that  these  accomplish- 
ments be  spread  upon  the  records  of  this 
body,  both  hi  appreciation  and  also  as 
an  incentive  and  a  challenge  to  stimulate 
a  tremendous  hicrease  In  such  joint  ac- 
tivities and  thereby  materially  assist  in 
alleviating  these  troubled  environments 


The  Quiet  Revolt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  2.  1966 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio  station 
KWTO  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  includes  in 
its  regular  format  a  series  of  editorials 
by  News  Director  Milton  Peters.  I  be- 
lieve the  editorial  of  August  27  "The 
Quiet  Revolt,"  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  I  Include  It  in  the 
Record  with  my  remarks: 

The  Qrirr  Revolt 
(By  Milton  D.  Peters) 
Soon— in  Springfield,  in  Dayton,  in  Uttle 
Rock,  in  Wilmington,  in  Anytown  USA- 
there  wUl  be  a  revolt.    It  will  be  a  quiet  one 
There  will  be  no  rocks,  no  National  Guard   no 
fire  bombs  or  sniper's  bullets.     The  people 
who  take  part  in  It  will  not  belong  to  the 
John    Birch    Society   or   the    Americans   for 
Democratic  Action.     They  will   not  be  civil 
rights  agitators  or  beatniks.     Tliey  will  not 
be  the  ones  who  profess  a  belief  a  belief  in 
free-love  and  nlckel-beer.    They  will  not  sit- 
in.  lle-ln  or  stand-in.     They  will  talk      But 
that  talk  will  bring  about  a  revolt  as  surely 
as  If  they  carried  arms.     For  in  a  way  they 
do  carry  arms.     The  vote  Is  an  arm.     It  ^ 
the  armor  that  we  have  to  protect  ourselves 
against  that  which  would  take  away  from  us 
what  it  has  taken  200  years  to  build      The 
vote  has  always  assured  us  our  freedom,  our 
independence,  and  ourself-respect. 

The  marchers  in  this  revolt  will  be  march- 
ing to  the  music  that  their  ancestors 
marched  to.  The  music  Is  the  conversaUon 
or  common  sense.    You  can  tell  who  these 


people   are.     They   cannot   understand   why 
welfare  goes  to  the  un-deserving.    They  can- 
not understand  the  financing  of  steel  mills 
for  Communist  countries  and  an  unbalanced 
budget    for   America.      Tliey   cannot    under- 
stand the  artificial  cure  for  the  ills  of  the 
world  when  their  bank  account  at  home  is 
empty.     They  cannot  understand   why   thev 
must  work  so  hard   for  sometlUng  while   it 
Is   given   away   free   to  someone  else.     Thev 
cannot   understand    why    it   is    not    possible 
to  get   an  honest  days   work   for  an   honest 
days    wage.      They    cannot    understand    whv 
mob  rule  replaces  esuiblished  law  and  order. 
Tlie  Communists  understand  revolt.    What 
the  Communists  do  not  understand  is  that 
they  are  able  to   foster  communism  simply 
because  their  people  have  never  known  anv- 
thing  different.     Wh.n  they  do   not   under- 
stand is  the  philosophy  of  freedom  of 
Democracy.    An  American  may  allow  his  gov- 
ernment to  go  to  great  lengths  to  try  to  prove 
a  point  but  an  American  will  never  lot  his 
government  go  too  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
common  sense.    Tliat  is  why  this  Is  a  democ- 
racy—and that  Is  why  the  quiet  revolt  will 
take  place.     When  taxes  reach  the  point  of 
becoming  almost  half  a  wage  .  .  .  when  the 
dollar  reaches  the  point  in  value  that  most 
must  spend  more  than  they  make  .  .  .  when 
most  must  grow  a  garden  patch  to  make  ends 
meet  .  .  .  then  the  talking  revolt  will  trans- 
late itself  into  an  "X"  at  the  ballot  box     The 
members  of  this  revolt  will  be  a  200-year  old 
organization.    They  will  be  Americans.    The 
real  Americans  .  .  .  and  they  need  no  other 
name. 

They  will  be  your  next  door  neighbors  at 
the  laundromat.  They  will  be  the  white  and 
blue  cojlar,  the  sweatshirt  and  T-shirt  wear- 
ers ..  .  letting  their  lawnmowers  idle  while 
they  talk  over  the  back  fence.  They  will  be 
voicing  their  concern,  these  Americans.  They 
have  voiced  that  concern  before  ...  at  Lex- 
ington and  at  Concord. 

We  do  not  all  yet  fully  understand  what 
18  being  taken  from  us.  Not  all  of  us.  But 
each  conversation  at  the  laundromat  the 
lunch  counter,  over  the  back  fence  and  at  the 
hshln-  hole,  brings  the  ruiet  revolt  that  much 
closer.  Soon,  when  pohticlans  are  talked 
about,  there  tvIU  be  no  more  shrugging  of  the 
shoulders  at  the  slatement  that  one  is  as 
bad  as  the  other.  There  will  be  a  new  gen- 
eraUon  of   Jeffersons,   and   Jacksons  of 

Henrys  and  Websters  ...  of  Franklins  and 
Paynes.  The  quiet  purposeful  strtde  of 
Americans  to  the  polls  wiU  see  to  It  that 
their  heritage  Is  protected.  The  quality  of 
that  heritage  will  increase  ...  not  deterior- 
ate a£  the  Communists  would  have  us  believe 
In  the  generations  ahead  there  will  be  manv 
towns  like  Williamsburg,  Virginia— where  fu- 
ture generations  can  trace  the  growth  of  this 
mighty  nation. 

Many  of  the  names  of  these  new  leaders 
are  not  yet  on  the  horizon.    But  when  thev 
are  we  will  hear  the  clarion  call  and  they 
will  be  the  rallying  point  for  the  continua- 
tion of  an  unadulterated  brand  of  democracy 
The  pendulum  that  represents  the  existing 
trend  will  soon  begin  to  swing  back      City 
governments  have  gone  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment too  often  and  for  too  much     Thev 
have  lost  the  power  and.  In  many  cases   the 
will  to  do  for  themselves.     The  administra- 
tion has.  In  too  many  cases,  pressured  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  courts  and  business 
and  labor  into  doing  iu  bidding.     If  aU  of 
this  has  thrown  out  of  balance  the  balance 
that  haa  made  this  country  great  for  200- 
years,  the  American  .  .  .  you  and  I  will 

know  It.    And  we  will  know  it  In  ttae  to  do 
Bomethlng  about  It. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  of  all  po6slble 
worlds— but  where  can  we  build  a  better  one? 
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Democrats  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  1.  1966 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  iii  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  the  platform  adopted 
by  the  17th  Biennial  State  Convention  of 
the  Affiliated  Young  Democrats  of  New 
York,  on  Saturday,  August  27,  1066  at 
the  Hotel  Picadllly  in  New  York  City. 

The  platform  follows: 
Platform  Adopted  bv  the  17th  Bienniai. 
St/'te  Convention  ok  the  Affiluted 
You.NG  Democrats  or  New  York  on  Sat- 
tTRDAY  Afternoon,  August  27.  1966  at  the 
Hotel  Picadillt,  New  York  CrpY 

1.  We  advocate  the  speedy  paasage  of  Legls- 
I.ilion  permitting  and  requiring  State-Wide 
Primaries. 

2.  Urge  revision  of  antiquated  Condon- 
Wadlin  Law,  by  a  No-Strike  Law  with  the 
estiiblishment  of  a  panel  of  Impartial  Arbi- 
trators acceptable  to  both  sides  to  settle  all 
disputes  by  Public  Employees. 

3.  Raise  drinking  age  to  21  vears 

4.  Grant  a  real  Home  Rule  to  New  York 
City  and  the  Cities  of  the  St4it<. 

5.  Lower  voting  age  to  18  years. 

6.  Legalization  of  Off-Track  betUnp 
7    Establishment    of    a    stronger    code    of 

£Uiics. 

8.  Bonus  for  Korean  and  Vietnam  Veterans 
,..?•  ■^  ^^°^°^Sh  study  of  all  facts  of  Po-' 
Iltlcal  financing,  with  a  definite  solution 
recommended. 

10.  More  vigorous  efforts  to  combat  air 
and   water  pollution. 

n  Reduction  of  cost  of  Insurance  of  the 
f;imily  Automobile. 

12.  Careful  study  made  at  once  in  creating 
a    rerU    Metropolitan    Transit    District    with 
^   ,o*'S?'  '■«B=^dless  of  City  Boundaries 
«/«        Z  Juvenile  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
Of  New  York  SUte  should  be  raised  from  16 

l^T.Jt  ^^   ^''^'-     ^'    youthful    Offenders 
shoum  be  put  in  different  Insututlons  than 

14.  Enforce  State  Law  for  purchase  of 
cigarettes,  tobacco  and  cigars  to  anyone 
under  age  of  18  vears.  »">one 

15.  Favor  raising  the  Minimum  Wage  to 
»1  7o  per  hour. 

16.  Outlaw  Boxing. 

17.  Permanent  Spring  Primary  Election  day 


in  June 

18.  Mandatory  free  tuition  at  all  State  and 
City  Universities  and  all  Community  Col- 
eges.  We  further  urge  the  Upgrading  of 
the  entire  Public  School  systemT^produce 
the  student  of  excellence  today  and  thi 
Worthy  atizen  of  tomorrow 
.u^;J^^  strongly  urge  a  Prlnt«l  Record  of 
tIJ^^F"'^'^^''^'  Verbatim  of  each  State 
Le^slauve  Session  be  made  available  to  the 

In^Ho^.^n'l**  ^^  °°  ^^^'^  DUwrimlnatlon 
£nS^    ^"''   protecuon    .gain-t   Slum 

School^°^'^™   *^   discourage   Drop-Oute   in 

22.  State  Aid  to  AU  Art*. 

23.  Increase   Teachers  Salaries. 
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a*    Wb  favor  three  dav-week-end  olan  to     to  the  chin,  so  that  vou  cant'  even  tell  the      times  bv  vour  unselflBhneae.     The  trade  clr- 
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34.  We  favor  three  day-week-ead  plan  to 
celebr&t«  All  Holidays,  except  RellKloua 
Holidays,  on  Monday. 

29.  Favor  more  medium  Housing. 

36.  We  favor  two  Voting  Days  for  Nation- 
al Elections,  tbe  first  Monday  and  Tuesday 
in  November. 

27.  Urge  Increase  In  Number  of  Judges  to 
alleviate  the  Congestion  In  the  Courts. 

38.  We  recommend  that  Permanent  Per- 
■onjU  Registration  be  made  State- Wide  with 
two  needed  changes. 

A.  Must  Vote  at  two  Consecutive  National 
Bectlona. 

B.  Do  not  have  to  Re-Register  If  move  In 
same  county,  except  to  mall  a  Notarized 
change  of  address. 


A  Teenage  Gb-Fs  Advice  to  Parents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  icAssACHUsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  t>een  a  great  deal  of 
attention  paid  to  the  recent  statements 
of  a  young  Englishman  visiting  in  our 
country.  Some  viewed  his  statements  as 
blaqi^iemous,  others  as  childish,  and 
others  as  Inconsequential.  The  only 
really  Important  aspect  of  his  statements 
la  that  people,  especially  young  people 
may  be  affected  by  his  opinions. 

Mlas  Arlene  O.  Bruno,  a  very  sensitive 
young  lady  from  East  Boston,  put  this 
whole  controversy  In  the  proper  perspec- 
tive in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Record-American. 

Her  advice  is  to  parents,  but  it  is  clear 
that  one  set  of  parents  does  not  need  this 
advice.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bruno  can 
be  proud  of  the  daughter  they  have 
raised. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  Miss 
Bruiw's  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkoord  : 

A  Teknagi  Girl's  Abvics  to  Parents 
TO  THx  Enrroa: 

I  am  a  young  vivacious  teenager  of  18.  I 
am  a  Ood  fearing  Catholic  and  I  am  In  love 
with  life.  I  appreciate  good  music  and 
usually  most  any  kind  will  please  me.  I 
believe  that  every  entertainer  is  due  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  gratitude.  But  to  actually 
idolize  a  group  of  young  men  and  put  them 
before  Ood.  Is  going  a  little  too  far  Ln  my 
eyes,  and  I  am  sure.  In  the  eyes  of  many  other 
Intelligent  people.  If  any  cme  person  de- 
serves the  honor,  praise  and  glory  that  these 
guys  are  getting,  it  Is  God. 

Why  don't  some  people  examine  their  con- 
aclence  and  compare  the  Beatlea  to  Ood? 
Who  has  made  the  donations  to  life?  What 
did  the  Beatles  bring  to  you?  S\ire,  miftlc, 
but  that's  only  nuiterlallstc.  That's  what's 
wrong  wltli  the  people  of  today.  They  are 
ao  Interested  In  the  materialistic  facts  ot  life. 
But  actually  what  "did  they  bring  you,  heart- 
ache? 

I'm  sure  that  there  must  be  at  least  one 
very  wealthy  person  you  know  of  who  Is  not 
happy.  And  why?  Maybe  because  he  knows 
no  love. 

I  don't  blame  the  children  for  their  un- 
couth behavior,  but  the  parents  who  allow 
these  young  teenagers  to  make  fools  ol 
themselves,  running  around  with  bangs  down 


to  the  chin,  so  that  you  cant'  even  tell  the 
difference  between  the  sexes. 

Yee,  mother,  tell  yourself  that  they're  only 
kids  having  a  little  fun.  It's  a  fad  and  will 
die  out  very  soon.  Sure,  it's  a  fad,  but  look 
at  what  this  fad  brought.  What  will  the 
next  fad  bring? 

Why  not  send  the  money  you've  spent  on 
Beatle  pictures,  blouses,  hats,  wallpaper,  etc., 
to  Vietnam,  where  our  boys,  your  sons,  are 
fighting  and  dying  for  the  country  they  love. 
The  country  they  want  to  be  free  is  at  war. 
What  are  they  dying  for?  A.sk  yourself  that 
question.  Take  a  look  around  you.  Is  this 
what  the  next  Eceneration  has  in  .store?  Will 
there  be  a  next  generation?  Let  them  be 
fighting  for  .something.  Let  them  be  dying 
for  our  country. 

.■\RLENE  G.  Bruno. 

East  Boston 

(EorroRS  Note — .^r'.one  Bruno  is  tlie 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .\lfred  Bruno.  She 
was  graduated  from  Pltton  High  Schol  this 
year.  She  works  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission  Office  in  the  Post  Office   Building.) 


An  Act  of  Charity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-5KNT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  September  1.  1966 

Mr.  LOVE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
heard  about  a  case  which  Ls  so  unusual 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  .share  it  with  my 
colleagues.  This  is  the  best  way  I  know 
how  to  commend  a  business  firm  for  Its 
extraordinary  charity. 

An  $11  investment  in  the  future  that 
Vernon  Barr  of  my  district  made  a  few 
days  l)efore  he  was  killed  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent returned  a  $10,000  payment  to  his 
widow. 

Insurance  paj-ments  on  paid-up  poli- 
cies are  not  uncommon  even  when  the 
amoimt  paid  is  so  small.  What  is  un- 
usual and,  to  my  knowledge,  unprece- 
dented is  the  fact  that  the  payment  was 
made  on  a  policy  not  scheduled  to  take 
effect  until  August  1 — 3  days  after  Mr. 
Barr's  death. 

Mr.  Barr  was  killed  by  a  speeding 
driver  attempting  to  elude  police  on 
July  29.  OfiBcials  of  the  Chicago  Metro- 
politan Mutual  Assurance  Co.  said  they 
decided  to  pay  the  benefit  to  Mrs,  Barr 
when  they  learned  the  circumstances  of 
her  husband's  death.  They  expressed 
hope  that  Mrs.  Barr  could  use  the  money 
for  the  education  of  her  four  children 
aged  4  months  to  5  years. 

The  firm  was  founded  by  a  one-time 
Negro  plantation  worker  from  Tipton 
County.  Tenn.,  who  had  only  gone  to 
school  through  the  fifth  grade. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Chicago  Metropolitan  Mutual  Assurance 
Co.  in  appreciation  of  their  genuine  in- 
terest In  people  and  their  problems: 

Gentlemen:  You  are  to  be  congratulated! 
Your  humanitarian  act  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widow  and  four  children  of  Vernon  Parr 
Is  imprecedented.  I  was  probate  judge  of 
Montgomery  Oounty  and  I  cannot  recall  ot 
any  Insurance  company  making  such  a  pay- 
ment when  not  legally  required  to  do  so  dur- 
ing my  14  yean  on  the  bench.  That  $10,000 
will    be    returned    to    your    company    many 


times  by  your  unselflshneas.  The  tragic  cir- 
cumstances of  Mr,  Parr's  death  after  having 
made  a  smaU  downpayment  on  his  life  In- 
stirance  was  worthy  of  your  attention  and 
you  responded,  I  am  sure  that  Mrs,  P'arr 
and  her  chUdren  will  be  eternally  grateful. 


Are  the  Grand  Canyon  Dams  Fully 
Justified? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  1.  1966 

Mr,  DINGELiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Grand  Canyon  dams 
wotild  be  a  momentous  decision  in  the 
history  of  the  utilization  of  our  natural 
resources.  The  question  of  whether  all 
factors  involved  in  such  a  decision  have 
been  fully  evaluated  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely important.  Even  though  the 
type  of  analysis  Involved  in  jixstifying 
the  dams  is  very  complex,  it  apparently 
is  still  not  broad  enough.  This  question 
is  treated  by  two  economists,  Hugh  A. 
Johnson  and  Judith  M,  Huff,  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Reseai-ch  Service,  USDA,  in  a 
paper  delivered  on  August  17  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America  in  Albuquerque. 
N.  Mex.  Pursuant  to  permission  grant- 
ed, I  Include  pertinent  portions  of  this 
paper  in  the  Record  : 

Are   the   Grand    Canyon   Dams   Fully 
justufied? 

Benefit-cost  analyses,  as  an  aid  in  decision- 
making, will  need  Improvements  tf  all  social 
benefits  are  to  be  Included  In  the  evaluations. 
By  drawing  on  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  decision-making  process,  re- 
search teams  may  be  able  to  develop  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  analytic  problem  of  re- 
source management  for  natural  beauty. 

The  need  for  understanding  the  function- 
ing of  the  decision-making  process  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  current  controversy 
over  the  proposed  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon 
dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon.  One  cannot 
make  a  thoroughly  Informed  Judgment  be- 
tween the  alternatives  of  "to  dam  or  not  to 
dam"  until  he  can  work  environmental 
values  into  the  benefit-cost  equation. 

The  Intangible  aesthetic  and  social  values 
gained  from  preserving  this  super-colossal 
example  of  stream  erosion  as  a  scenic  area 
and  a  recreation  attraction  must  be  balanced 
against  the  known  or  at  least  estimated 
values  of  energy  estimated  in  billions  of 
kilowatt  hours  or  water  supply  measured 
In  millions  of  acre-feet. 

In  order  to  most  satisfactorily  solve  the 
dilemma  of  the  beneflt-coet  problem,  alter- 
native ways  of  achieving  the  same  goals  of 
water  and  electrical  supply  must  be  fully 
and  fairly  considered. 

Favorable  alternative  opportunities  to  de- 
velop power  from  coal  resources  or  atomic 
energy  rather  than  hydroelectric  power  from 
this  canyon  and  a  speeded  up  desallnlzatlon 
program  for  water  supply  might  help  tip  the 
balance  toward  preservation  of  this  canyon 
resource.  Adequate  analysis  of  alternative 
opportunities  to  meet  stated  goals,  together 
with  thca-ough  knowledge  of  the  total  costs, 
might  remove  these  sltee  from  controversy. 
What  price  is  society  willing  to  pay  for  ef- 
ficiency? What  price  for  the  preservation  of 
unique  means? 
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Feeding  the  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  2.  1966 

Mr,  ROBISON,  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Charles  E.  Palm,  dean  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  A£?riculture  at  CoiTie!l 
University,  in  my  district,  made  a  state- 
ment before  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Food  and  Fiber  in  New  York 
City.  His  remarks  were  so  timely  that  I 
feel  they  bear  repeating  to  the  widest 
possible  audience. 

We  are  I'eaching  a  time  when  major 
decisions  must  be  made  on  the  worldwide 
level  on  how  we  are  going  to  help  sustain 
the  world's  population  in  the  future. 
This  means  that  right  now  we  must  an- 
swer significant  questions  and  examine 
every  possible  means  of  improving  agri- 
cultural methods  and  techniques.  I  feel 
that  Dean  Palm's  statement  puts  the  en- 
tire pi-oblem  in  its  con-ect  perspective. 

Pertinent  excerpts  from  that  state- 
ment follow; 

In  the  years  ahead.  If  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  to  continue  to  grow,  they  must 
rapidly  enlarge  their  capacity  to  provide  food 
for  their  people. 

To  meet  their  needs  for  food,  the  devel- 
oping countries  will  need  help. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  are  uniquely 
equipped  to  give  It, 

• 

Since  the  process  of  International  exchange 
In  education  is  Increasing  markedly  and 
is  a  most  valuable  tool  for  creating  better 
understanding.  It  Is  Important  that  agri- 
culture continues  to  improve  its  opportuni- 
ties for  useful  exchange  of  students  and 
scholars  who  have  international  interests  in 
food  production. 

More  than  82,000  foreign  students— a  rec- 
ord number— were  enrolled  in  American 
academic  ln.nitutlons  in  1964-65.  In  1964 
from  a  survey  of  colleges  and  universities,' 
1859  institutions,  or  about  81  percent  of  the 
total  number,  indicated  that  they  had  en- 
rolled foreign  students.  Agriculture  benefits 
from  the  total  educational  Input  In  other 
countries,  even  though  It  must  fexpand  its 
numbers.  Regardless  of  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, agriculture  receives  additional  under- 
standing and  support  from  an  educated 
public. 

U.S   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTtJRE  m  AN   INTER- 
NATIONAL   FOOD    ROLE 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  and 
must  assume  a  major  mission  in  the  Inter- 
national aspects  of  food  production  With 
Its  own  resources  and  working  with  the 
Other  departmenu  of  government,  the  land- 
grant  universities  and  the  foundations  it 
Is  providing  a  training,  research  and  leader- 
ship role. 

In  1963,  In  order  that  the  many  resources 
of  the  Department  might  be  fully  utilized 
the  International  Agricultural  Development 
Service  was  established  to  coordinate  the 
Dep^tment's  programs  of  international 
technical  assistance  and  training,  in  1965 
the  Foreign  Training  Division  of  lADA  pro- 
vided training  for  4,879  agricultural  scien- 
tists, technicians,  teachers,  editors  and  ad- 
ministrators who  came  from  other  countries 
to  learn  about  various  parte  of  American 
agriculture. 


AMERICAN  STUDENTS  AND  SCHOLARS  CO  OVERSEAS 
FOR  STUDY  AND  WORK 

A  growing  number  of  our  own  students 
are  interested  in  an  overseas  experience  dur- 
ing one  year  of  their  undergraduate  program 
This  type  of  training  is  expanding  in  agricul- 
ture, although  numericallv  It  has  thus  far 
been  insignilicant.  Special  summer  studv  is 
likewise  expanding.  It  seems  for  the  most 
part  that  the  undergraduate  in  agriculture 
will  get  more  from  an  intermuional  living 
experience  during  his  undergraduate  yeiirs 
than  he  will  from  actual  studv  of  apiculture 
until  some  of  the  necessary  e.xchange  pro- 
grams can  be  developed  and"  sponsored. 

Experience  at  the  high  school  level  with 
the  International  Farm  Youth  Procram  that 
permits  exchange  of  4-H  Club  vouth  to  live 
with  families  overse.is  is  a  promi.<;ing  method 
of  training  prior  to  the  college  dfus.  Cer- 
tainly the  good  experience  of  those  rcturnintj 
Is  shared  with  many  others.  It  needs  sup- 
port. The  Peace  Corj^s  offers  another  type  of 
opportunity  to  serve. 

iNsnTtrriON-BtrtLDiNG  relationships 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  other  professional 
schools,  has  worked  with  counterpart  col- 
leges and  universities  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  sharing  our  Information  and  to  learn  from 
them  more  about  their  problems.  The  ob- 
ject of  developing  educational  resources  in 
all  nations  as  rapidly  as  possible,  designed 
to  handle  the  training  of  their  people,  is  es- 
sential for  food  production. 

For  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half,  this 
process  has  been  sponsored  by  the  federal 
government,  currently  through  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  These  rela- 
tionships on  a  contract  b.osis  between  the 
two  institutions  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
governments  of  the  two  countries  involved 
is  a  slow,  but  essential  process. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  several  univer- 
sities within  a  region  are  willing  to  commit 
their  pooled  resources  to  work  on  a  specific 
assignment  in  institution-building  abroad 
This  approach  is  likely  to  continue  where 
Joint  Interests  make  it  possible  to  share  re- 
sources on  specific  objectives. 

The  Interchange  of  plannin:;  by  several 
universities  working  on  separate  contracts 
in  a  large  nation  or  region  likewise  provides 
for  a  type  of  communication  between  them 
which  extends  Ijeyond  their  Individual  re- 
sponsibility. Several  of  our  mid-western 
land-grant  universities  working  in  India  have 
this  relationship. 

Still  another  type  of  relationship  Invloving 
the  American  university,  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  an  industry  or  a  founda- 
tion, to  work  in  developing  food  resources 
abroad  has  opportu.ilty  for  increased  success 
It  can  lead  to  continuing  Industry  relation- 
ships and  further  cooperation  at  the  local 
level  with  the  educational  resources. 

Major  private  foundations,  including  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  have  as- 
sisted the  Institution-to-lnfititutlon  process 
through  finanical  and  staff  support  and 
through  grants  to  area  studies  or  to  Individ- 
uals who  are  interested  in  working  cooper- 
atively on  agricultural  research  and  develop- 
ment New  AID  support  for  institutional 
and  individual  research  is  a  recent  new  ap- 
proach that  is  valuable  for  resources  devel- 
opment. 

MAJOR    LONC-TZSM     COMMITMENTS    BT    PRIVATE 
JX3UNDATIONS  PROVE  SUCCESSFUL 

ITie  Rockefeller  Foundation's  partnership 
with  the  Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  started  In  1942  as  a  Joint  effort  ui 
develop  an  agricultural  program  designed 
to  improve  food  production  and  to  train 
young  Mexican  agricultural  scientists  who 
would  take  over  the  leado-ship  of  their  own 
programs  for  the  future,  was  an  outstanding 
success  ° 
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The  Ford  Foundation  has  Joined  with  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  new  programs 
p*\rticularly  in  the  development  of  regional 
research  and  training  centers  in  co<iperatlon 
w.th  the  governments  concerned.  The  Inter- 
national Rice  Research  Institute  in  tlie  Phil- 
ippines, the  forthcoming  new  International 
Institute  of  Tropical  Agriculture  In  West 
Africa,  and  possibly  others,  are  illustrative 
of  the  leadership  that  teams  of  scientists 
drawn  from  all  naUons  and  adequately  -sup- 
ported over  a  long  period  can  do  if  they  put 
their  heads  and  he:u-t.s  to  the  Job  of  increas- 
ing fo<^  through  the  application  of  srence 
and  technology.  With  it  is  the  equaliv  im- 
portant contribution  of  training  agricultural 
scientist,';  available  to  all  nations. 

The  improved  varieties  of  Mexlc.in  wheat 
developed  in  the  Mexican  agricultural  pro- 
gram, have  m.^de  that  nation  self  sufTicient 
over  a  period  of  relatively  few  years  With 
t'le  assistance  of  the  Rockfeller  and  Ford 
Foundations,  scientists  from  the  Mexican 
program  are  transferring  these  wheat  varie- 
ties to  Pakistan  and  India  with  considerable 
promise  of  success. 

We  seem  to  do  our  best  when  we  can  work 
ourselves  out  of  a  supervisory  role  and  be 
in  a  position  to  continue  high  level  co- 
operation With  scientists  who  establish  their 
own  national  progr.ams  and  are  supported 
by  their  governments,  educational  institu- 
tions and  industries. 

INDUSTRY'S   IMPORTANT   CONTRIBUTIONS   TO 
WORLD    FOOD    PRODUCTION 

One  of  the  great  partners  In  American 
agriculture  is  industry. 

I  feel  that  American  industry  related  to 
agriculture  as  it  goes  abroad  to  work  with 
our  own  array  of  sicentlfts  and  technicians 
as  well  as  to  expand  normal  business  rela- 
tionships in  other  countries,  can  and  will 
be  one  of  the  great  factors  in  making  pos.MbIe 
the  transfer  of  technology  and  the  long- 
range  expansion  of  food  production 


A  basic  need  is  for  Iong-t*rm  commitment 
of  support  to  university  programs  in  agri- 
culture at  home  and  overseas,  in  the  m.itor 
are.as  of  world  agriculture.  A  good  start  has 
been  made  through  renewable  grants  but 
permanent  f,^culty  cannot  be  tmploved  on 
them.  Without  long-term  financial  support 
to  permit  the  capable  Institutions  to  expand 
their  resources  In  support  of  International 
rtgnculture  as  they  have  in  domestic  agrl- 
culture  the  fruitful  role  of  education  cln- 
not  be  fully  realized. 

There  should  be  a  commitment  bv  the 
federal  government  as  a  part  of  Its  policy  to 
build  permanent  strength  into  the  world  food 
production  programs.  W'e  are  critically 
short  of  trained  manpower,  for  on -campus 
and  overseas  work.  Without  expansion  we 
can  never  take  care  of  the  opportunities  or 
irinovations  that  will  become  available  with 
advances  in  science  and  technology 

State  governments  are  supporting  the  state 

and  land-grant  universities  for  campus  train- 

ng  programs,  but  cannot  be  expected  to  carrv 

the   costs   of   major   expansions   In   overseas 

agricultural  development. 

■To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  none  of  the 
legislative  proposals  currently  before  the 
Congress  will  fill  this  vital  need  for  the 
long-range  support  to  enable  colleges  of  ae- 
r,'f,^i'",K  f"  ^"'^^"  universities  to  develop 
fully  their  international  agricultural  pro- 
grain."5,  '^ 

Our  government  needs  to  give  strong 
support  to  the  development  of  long-range 
programs  of  high  quality  international  re- 
f:^,  ^T^l""^'  teaching,  and  extension  in 
lood  and  fiber  production. 


Experience  h.is  shown  that  developed  na- 
r,^^  .f^  excellent  customers  for  food  and 
fiber  through  the  medium  of  International 
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trade.     The   Investment  In   a   strong   world 
•grlctilture  has  many  facets  of  strength. 

The  new  legislation  before  the  Congress  on 
Food  for  Freedom  can  provide  the  stlmvLlus 
for  additional  short  run  suppco^  and  train- 
ing of  personnel  that  can  participate  in  it. 

With  the  heavy  deniands  presently  on  the 
land-grant  universities.  It  wUl  be  essential 
that  plans  to  utilize  their  training  resources 
In  this  expanding  International  program 
recognize  that  new  commitments  for  world 
agriculture  will  further  strain  limited  man- 
power and  facilities. 

As  stated  previously,  the  void  In  long-range 
support  for  agricultural  scientists  In  colleges 
of  agrlcultiire  U  significant.  Renewable 
grant  support  does  not  take  the  place  of 
formula  type  funds  that  continue  over  the 
years  under  the  responsible  direction  of  col- 
lege administration.  Grant  and  formula  sup- 
port. In  fact,  go  hand  In  hand.  The  rapid 
development  of  Indigenous  Institutions  with 
quaUfliMl,  mission  oriented  scientists  is  the 
ultimate  goal  that  will  permit  continuing  co- 
operative effor*;  around  the  world. 

•  •  •  •  » 

At  home  and  abroad,  American  agriculture 
can  be  one  of  the  beet  hopes  for  assisting 
world  food  production  attain  its  near  Im- 
possible goal. 


PIcaae  Read  bat  Do  Not  Weep— Join  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   ICASSACHUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  2. 1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  In 
a  great,  great  while,  at  a  perilous  period, 
a  gifted  man  of  perceptive  mind,  under- 
standing heart,  and  genuine  concern, 
concisely  sums  up  for  and  precisely  pre- 
sents to  his  fellow  men  the  urgency  of 
their  affairs  and  the  opportunity  they 
have  to  resolve  them. 

Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Murphy, 
the  dlstingrilshed  managing  editor  of  the 
Waltham  (Mass.)  News  Tribune,  and  I 
am  very  pleased.  Indeed,  to  include  here 
the  stem  reminder  and  stirring  appeal 
contained  In  Mr.  Murphy's  brilliant  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  August  31. 
1966,  Issue  of  the  Waltham  News  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  each  heed  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's wholesome  and  timely  admonition 
to  join  together  now  and  work  as  If  It 
might  be  our  last  chance  to  promote 
I>eace,  survival,  and  progress  for  our- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  yearning  people 
in  this  troubled  world. 

The  article  follows : 

SHOtJXD  Takb  Stock 

If  the  experts  are  even  partly  right,  what 
m  legacy  we  are  bequeathing  to  our 
descendants! 

Let's  talce  a  gloomy  look  Into  the  not-too- 
f ar-dtstant  future : 

More  people  than  there  will  be  places  to 
put  them  or  Jobs  to  keep  them  busy. 

Not  enough  food  to  go  around — or  at  least 
food  as  we  know  It  today. 

No  pure  water — perhaps  not  enough  water 
of  any  kind. 

Ditto  for  air. 

No  room  to  drive  cars — or  even  to  park 
them. 

No  natural  beauty — no  scenic  vistas,  wood- 
ed dells   or  majestic   wilderness.    Just   one 


big,  noisy  jam  of  people,  houses,  commerce 
and  bustle. 

Uttle  or  no  respect  for  law  and  order. 

Worldwide  bickering,  distrust,  suspicion 
and  hatred 

A  constant  and  mounting  threat  that  some 
triggerhappy  nation  will  explode  a  bomb 
and  blow  us  to  smithereens. 

And.  to  cap  it  aU.  a  growing  cynicism  to- 
ward the  very  existence  of  a  divine  being 
to  whom  a  troubled  people  can  turn  for 
comfort,  guidance  and  help. 

Pretty  picture,  eh? 

None  of  these  dire  possibilities  may  ma- 
terialize, of  coarse.  Hum.in  foresight  and 
Ingenuity  may  thwart  them. 

But  the  fact  that  they  are  being  seriously 
discussed  would  seem  to  make  it  incredible 
that  civilized.  intellUjent  human  beincrs  can 
fall  to  put  aside  their  dilTerences  and  indif- 
ferences in  the  common  interest  of  saving 
themselves,  their  descendants  and  the  world 
from  self-destruction. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Never  in  all  history 
has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  wise  and 
strong  world  leadership  and  for  person-to- 
person  understanding  and   brotherhood. 

Either  we  achieve  these,  and  quickly,  or 
we  are  gambling  heavily  on  our  chances  for 
peace,  progress — and  survival. 

Isn't  it  worth  an  .il!-out  try— by  everyone? 


Labor  Day— 1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASS.ACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  2.  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  and  my  countr>Tnen 
throughout  the  United  States  in  paying 
just  and  fitting  tribute  to  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America  and  to  the 
great  labor  movenient  to  which  they 
belone 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  question 
in  the  minds  of  any  of  us  that  the  free 
labor  movement,  armed  with  the  basic 
principle  of  collective  bargaining,  has 
been  at  the  very  core  of  our  unmatched 
standard  of  living.  Organized  labor  has, 
as  much  as  any  factor  in  our  national 
character  brought  new  dignity  to  the 
workingman  as  well  as  security  and  the 
luxury  benefits  of  a  prosperous  and  e.x- 
pandlng  economy. 

And.  just  as  its.  counUTpart  organiza- 
tions on  the  side  of  mana^'ement.  orga- 
nized labor  has  broadened  its  horizons 
and  passed  on  the  benefits  of  its  .strength 
and  influence  in  other  fields,  such  as  edu- 
cation, community  improvement,  and 
health. 

I  have  always  been  proud  and  grateful 
for  the  experience  I  had  as  a  skilled 
laborer  in  the  days  prior  to  World  War 
n  and  as  a  contributor  to  and  benefactor 
of  the  organized  trade  union  movement. 
It  has  been  an  invaluable  asset  to  me  In 
later  years  as  I  entered  public  life.  It 
has  provided  me  with  a  unique  insight 
to  the  problems  and  the  power  of  the 
labor  movement  and.  I  have  no  doubt, 
enables  me  to  judge  more  objectively  and 
knowledgeably  In  reaching  the  decisions 
which  we  in  this  body  are  called  upon 


to    make    as    part    of    the    legislative 
process. 

So  I  am  deeply  honored  to  salute  the 
working  people  of  this  country  on  this 
72d  National  Labor  Day  observance  and 
to  acknowledge  my  gratitude  and  re- 
spects to  the  free  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States,  both  as  a  personal 
beneficiary  and  as  a  citizen  who  shares 
in  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
this  great  land  to  which  labor  has  con- 
tributed so  much. 


OTercommitted? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6.  1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  September  6,  1966, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post : 

O  VEHCOMMITTED  ? 

Secretary  Rusk  has  been  having  a  hard 
time  with  Senators  who  fear  that  the  United 
States  Is  becoming  overcommltted  around 
the  world.  This  fear  stems  In  part  from 
friistratlons  over  the  In  ability  to  see  an  end 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  over  indications 
that  this  country  may  soon  be  making  addi- 
tional efforts  to  help  Thailand  defend  her- 
self against  Chinese-organized  subversion. 
There  Is  unqueetionably  some  feeling,  also, 
that  the  Administration  has  not  been  wholly 
frank  in  laying  out  either  the  extent  or  the 
cost  of  these  present  and  potential  obliga- 
tions. 

Only  a  fool  could  escape  all  doubts  about 
whether  the  Administration  is  right.  Pysi- 
cally  it  might  be  possible  to  spread  Amerlciui 
resources  of  manpower  and  wealth  too  thin — 
although  that  point  has  not  been  readied. 
Chinese  propaganda  is  now  proclaiming  that 
the  tying  down  of  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can trooj>s  In  Asia  creates  favorable  condi- 
tions for  revolution— although  there  t^^  no 
reason  to  regard  the  hard-liners  In  Peking  as 
Infallible  oracles. 

But  It  Is  unnecessary  to  endorse  every  par- 
ticular move  or  to  endorse  the  wisdom  of 
every  past  policy  In  order  to  understand  the 
basic  point.  A  fiercely  militant  China  h;is 
thrown  down  a  challenge — projected  at  the 
moment  in  a  proxy  war  in  Vietnam,  but 
clearly  involving  an  Intent  to  domin.ite  .^s:a. 
Failure  of  the  United  States  to  help  meet  this 
challenge  would  Jeopardize  the  futiu-e  not 
only  of  Thailand  but  also  of  such  other 
countries  as  India,  Japan,  Malaysia  and  even 
Indonesia.  Tliey  might  not  fall  victims  to 
Immediate  Communist  subversion,  but  all 
of  them  would  feel  the  necessity  of  miiking 
some  sort  of  disadvantp.geous  adjustment 
with  Peking. 

History  has  given  the  United  States  great 
power.  Esther  we  shall  use  It  to  advance  the 
values  we  believe  In,  or  we  shall  be  in  danger 
of  seeing  It  Ignobly  eclipsed.  We  cannot 
guarantee  the  universal  establishment  of 
democratic  governments  or  the  free  lunch. 
But  we  can  help  p)eople  who  are  resisting  sub- 
versive pressure  so  that  they  will  enjoy  Uie 
right  to  choose  their  own  govermnent  and 
influence  their  own  destiny. 

This  Is,  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  The  Administration 
has  not  made  enough  of  the  point  that  we 
are   in   Southeast  Asia,  fundamentally,   be- 
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cause  om-  own  vital  Interest  is  Involved. 
When  all  the  qualifications  are  acknowl- 
edged about  local  nationalisms,  about  the 
Importance  of  faclUtaUng  orderly  change, 
about  the  Ineffectiveness  of  military  reme- 
dies for  pollUcal  problems,  the  stark  fact 
remains  that  this  Is  a  struggle  about  the 
organization  of  the  world. 

Americans  recognized  their  vital  Interest 
In  the  defense  of  Europe  during  and  after 
World  War  II.  That  remains  a  vital  In- 
terest which  cannot  be  slighted.  But  the 
United  States  was  an  Asian  power  long  be- 
fore it  was  a  European  power,  thanks  to  the 
British  navy.  The  neo-isolationism  now 
manifesting  itself  here  and  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  the  contrasting  demands  for  heavy  es- 
calation In  Vietnam,  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin— a  wish  for  a  simple  solution  that 
does  not  exist. 

Can  we  afford  to  meet  the  challenge?  It 
Is  better  to  ask  whether  we  can  afford  not 
to.  But  if  we  are  to  meet  it  adequately 
the  President  and  the  Administration  will 
have  to  be  more  articulate  about  our  vital 
interests,  more  responsive  to  the  national 
misgivings  and  more  candid  about  the  ob- 
ligations and  the  domestic  adjustments  that 
may  be  needed.  It  would  be  a  misfortune 
to  postpone  or  sacrifice  the  objectives  of  the 
Great  Society,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  Is  necessary.  But  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  ask  the  Administration  to  have  the 
political  courage  to  sUte  the  alternative  in 
terms  of  taxes  or  to  suggest  that  a  fuller 
accounting  on  manpower  needs  would  be  In 
order. 

Of  course  there  are  dangers  m  all  of  this- 
It  Is  a  dangerous  age.  But  from  painful 
experience,  it  is  only  prudent  to  assume  that 
Chinese  objectives  are  what  the  leaders  say 
they  are.  So  respected  and  incisive  an  organ 
as  the  London  Economist  observes  that  this 
is  already  the  third  world  war,  and  In  a 
sense  It  Is.  We  may  hope  confidently  that 
measures  taken  now  will  avoid  a  nuclear 
cataclysm:  that  in  time  the  drive  in  Peking 
will  moderate  as  the  Soviet  drive  has  moder- 
ated. To  contain  such  pressures  will  be  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  we  have  ever  un- 
dertaken; but  we  m.iy  be  sure  that  our 
failure  to  undertake  it  now  would  mean  an 
even  more  difficult  challenge  in  the  future 
That  Is  the  price  of  the  position  we  hold  in 
the  kind  of  world  we  live  in. 
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third,  to  increase  the  appreciation  of 
Wisconsin's  citizens  to  the  assets  of  their 
State. 

The  theme  of  "Wonderful  Wisconsin 
Week"  Is.  appropriately,  "We  like  it 
here."  Its  symbol  is  "Bucky  Badger" 
the  cheerful  and  plucky  httle  animal 
which  was  once  merely  a  sport  symbol. 
Its  program  each  day  will  salute  a  special 
segment  of  Wisconsin's  life:  heritage 
education,  and  youth,  government,  in- 
dustry and  labor,  and  hospitality.  To 
celebrate  them,  clvicmlnded  organiza- 
tions wiU  organize  pageants,  exhibits, 
and  award  ceremonies  to  honor  out- 
standing citizens. 


unpredicUble  government  sales  policies  be- 
cause the  market  price  would  undoubtedly 
remain  below  $2. 

"I  feel  confident  that  this  Insurance 
against  government  dumping  would  inspire 
farmers  to  increase  production  to  the  desired 
level. 

■The  new  policy  on  sales  would  seem  to 
conform  IdeaUy  with  Administration  objec- 
tives." 


H.R.  14026 


Freeman's  Dipsy-Doodle  Game 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 


"Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  2.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wiscon- 
sin's Governor,  Warren  P.  Knowles  has 
proclaimed  September  18  through  24 
1966,  as  "Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week."' 
His  action  underlines  the  importance  of 
this  new  program  which  will  salute  vir- 
tually every  sector  of  Wisconsin's  work 
and  life.  This  promotional  effort,  the 
product  of  2  years  of  imaginative  plan- 
ning, will  be  led  by  40  local  chambers  of 
commerce  as  well  as  several  statewide 
organizations. 

"Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week"  sets  It- 
self three  aims : 

First,  to  call  the  attention  of  America 
to  Wisconsin's  resources  and  citizens- 
second,  to  add  another  impulse  to  Wis- 
consin's   vigorous    economic    life;    and 


OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  editorial  regard- 
ing my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Paul 
PxNDLEY,  entitled  "Freeman's  Dipsy- 
Doodle  Game,"  which  appeared  In  the 
August  20,  1966.  edition  of  the  Enid 
Morning  News: 

Freeman's  Dipsy -Doodle  Game 
On  occasion  Orville  Freeman  has  played 
dlpsy-doodle  with  commodity  prices.  And 
this  cute  practice  hasn't  set  well  with  a  lot 
of  farmers.  One  thing  for  sure,  It  hasn't 
been  conducive  to  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  producer.  Holding  huge  stocks  of 
grain  the  government  can  and  does  influence 
prices  by  dumping,  or  the  mere  threat  of 
dumping  these  stocks  on  the  market. 

We  claim  no  expert  knowledge  with  re- 
gard to  the  economics  of  wheat  farming  but 
an  Idea  advanced  by  an  Illinois  congress- 
man sounds  reasonable.  Congressman 
FiNDLET  has  asked  Freeman  to  price  govern- 
ment wheat  stocks  high  enough  to  keep 
them  out  of  normal  market  channels  He 
said  this  would  give  the  farmers  the  price 
confidence  needed  to  boost  wheat  produc- 
tion to  the  level  desired  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Freeman  the  Illi- 
nois congressman  had  this  to  say: 

"I  undersUnd  you  are  giving  consideration 
to  a  further  increase  In  wheat  acreage  al- 
lotments, In  order  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies for  domestic  and  overseas  needs.  Un- 
der present  government  sales  policies.  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  simple  act  of  Increasing 
allotments  wUl  bring  the  desired  increase  In 
production. 

"To  assure  the  Increase,  I  lu-ge  that  you 
raise  to  $2  a  bushel — 80  per  cent  of  parity— 
the  minimum  price  at  which  government 
wheat  stocks  can  be  sold  during  the  1967 
marketing  year.  This  will  give  farmers  con- 
fidence they  wUl  not  have  cutrate  competi- 
tion from  the  government's  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  when  they  market  their 
crop. 

"By  pegging  the  minimum  government 
sale  price  at  $3  you  would,  in  effect  Isolate 
government  holdings  from  market  channels 
and  let  oompeUUve  disciplines  fix  prices  and 
balance  supply  and  «totnand.  Government 
wheat  trading  would  b«  at  a  bare  mtnimi.Tr, 
HO  longer  woaUl  farmer*  and  other  grain 
merchants  ttave  to  reckon  constantly  with 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

op    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  6.  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  discussing  with  my 
constituents  the  various  issues  of  na- 
tional importance — particularly  those 
issues  which  are  of  greatest  concern  to 
our  citizens. 

While  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  of  great 
concern  to  most,  the  problem  which  has 
caused  even  more  heated  comment  Is 
that  of  the  spiraling  cost  of  living,  tight 
money,  and  high  interest  rates. 

More  and  more  attention  has  been 
focused  by  the  public  on  the  matter  of 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates.  I  have 
been  asked  time  and  time  again,  "Why 
are  interest  rates  continuing  to  spiral? 
WTiat  Is  Congress  doing  to  control  this 
trend?" 

The  answer  to  the  first  question.  I  feel 
is  quite  obvious.  The  administration 
has  allowed  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  establish  policy  in  this  delicate  matter. 
It  is  quite  apparent,  now,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  failed  In  Its 
efforts  to  control  the  spiraling  economy 
through  control  of  bank  interest  rates. 
What  has  happened.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  the  major  banking 
houses,  and  those  dictates  have  resulted 
only  in  the  big  banking  houses  cornering 
a  larger  portion  of  the  circulating  capi- 
tal, Increasing  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
workingman.  and  encouraging  a  further 
spiraling  of  the  inflationary  trend. 

In  other  words,  the  "fat  cat"  gets 
fatter;  the  "thin  cat"  gets  thinner;  and 
the  prospects  for  a  continuation  of  thi.s 
trend  increase. 

The  measure  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering—H.R.  14026— is  a  significant 
change  of  direction.  It  is  a  declaration 
of  economic  independence  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  op- 
pressive dictates  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  tell  the  Nation  that  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
tlie  mammoth  banking  houses  and 
their  hatchetman— the  Federal  Re.<;erve 
Board. 

H.R.  14026  is  a  definite  step  by  Con- 
gress in  establishing  Its  intent  to  roll 
back  the  high-interest  rate  trend  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  spiraling  cost  of 
Mving. 

Former  President  Truman  has  warned 
the  Nation  of  the  possible  effects  of  this 
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high-interest  condition.  The  building 
Industry — partioilaily  that  segment  of 
It  which  deals  in  private  home  construc- 
tion— la  exi>erienclng  a  serious  recession 
which  could  easily  spread  across  the  Na- 
tion. The  plight  of  the  building  industry 
la  directly  connected  to  the  current  hlgii 
interest  rates  and  tight  money.  It  is 
ample  proof  that  this  approach,  rather 
than  curbing  inflation,  has  resulted  in 
further  hardship  on  the  workingman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  this 
measure.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
having  had  the  courage  to  offer  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  measure  in  light  of  the 
benefits  it  bears  for  not  only  the  working- 
man,  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


Tampa  Paper  Gitidzes  Biased  Reporting 
OB  Adas  Powell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   KXW    TOCK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  September  6, 1966 

^'  Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast 
"^  majority  of  the  black  people  in  America 
recognize — and  accept — the  fact  that  I 
have  been  victimized  by  hostile,  biased, 
iinlair,  and  deliberately  malicious  and 
misrepreeentative  reporting  in  the  Na- 
tion's newspapers. 

Because  of  the  acceptance  by  most 
whites  of  the  pattern  of  racial  discnml- 
natfcm  In  American  life  which  corditdly 
endorses  such  warped  reporting  about 
any  prominent  black  person  as  an  in- 
tegral p€ut  of  the  ethos  of  our  society. 
very  little  criticism  has  ever  been  written 
or  discussed  by  the  white  press  of  the 
reportorlal  perversions  about  Represent- 
tative  Adam  Clayton  Powkll,  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

However,  a  comparatively  small  and 
nationally  unknown  Negro  newspaper  in 
Tampa.  Fla..  the  Florida  Sentinel  Bul- 
letin has  seen  fit,  in  its  editorial  wisdom, 
to  pubUsh  an  editorial  wiiich  cogently 
outlines  the  dlstortioos  to  wtiich  the 
activities  aiid  statements  of  Congress- 
man Adam  Claytoh  Powell  has  been 
subjected. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  exceedingly 
grateful  for  the  support  from  this  dis- 
tinguished segment  of  the  black  press 
and  I  am  placing  this  editorial  in  the 
Rkcord  tor  my  colleagues  to  read. 

I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I 
submit  that  99  percent  of  the  black 
people  of  America  as  well  as  the  entire 
Negro  press  would  agree  with  this 
editorial : 

Th«  Twist  m  Enrrmo 

Rep.  Adam  CULnott  Powxzx  of  New  York, 
who  controls  the  purse  strlngB  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  la  forever  In  a 
dither  when  it  comes  to  confronting  the 
press  with  his  exclsnvatlons  on  anything. 
He's  Just  that  coDtroveralal  because  of  his 
own  personal  habits. 

Rep.  Powell's  dither  In  the  current  squab- 
ble over  Sargent  Shrlver.  head  of  the  OBO. 
has  really  raised  a  tempest  because  of 
Shrtver'i  national  prominence  and  connec- 
tion with  the  Kennedy  family. 


We  don't  pretend  to  really  know  why  Mr, 
Eowni,  prefers  GIUU  W.  Long  of  Louisiana 
over  Mr.  Shrlver  as  head  of  the  OEO.  but  we 
are  quite  familiar  with  how  Mr.  Powell  has 
been  treated  by  the  press  corpe. 

Without  sanctioning  Mr.  Powell  In  his 
personal  difflcultles,  we  must  take  a  look  at 
his  full  text  in  the  current  Senate  hearings 
which  have  not  been  mentioned  anywhere  in 
the  press. 

Take  these  excerpts  for  instance: 

'Black  people  today  have  wearied  of  wait- 
ing. They  are  tired  of  w.Uting  far  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  unfulfilled  promise.  They 
are  tired  of  being  told  they  live  in  the  castle 
of  first-clas.s  democracy  when.  In  fact,  they 
are  relegated  to  a  dungeon  of  second-class 
citizenship. 

"And  the  white  people  of  this  countxy 
should  ask  no  more  understanding,  no  more 
wisdom  and  no  more  patience  of  black  peo- 
ple than  white  people  themselves  would 
endure  if  the  two  situations  were  reversed 
and  white  pe<iple  were  forced  to  suffer  tlie 
wrongs  and  humiliations  during  a  century  of 
degradation, 

"In  employment,  the  bl.ick  man's  pace  (..f 
progress  h.os  been  wretchedly  pitiful. 

'Not  only  are  four  times  as  many  black 
men  as  wlute  men  concentrated  in  low-wa£;e 
jot>s,  but  a  higher  proportion  of  black  wom- 
en— 47  percent.— compared  to  34  percent  of 
all  white  Women  are  In  the  labor  force. 

"While  unemployment  for  whites  has  de- 
creased in  the  last  year  irom  4  0  percent  to 
3  5  percent,  unemployment  for  black  peo- 
ple has  increased  from  8  3  percent  to  9.0 
percent  in  the  same  period, 

"While  employment  among  teen-agers. 
14-19  years,  during  the  last  year  has  shown 
a  dramatic  increase  of  1,356.000  Jobs,  only 
60,000  of  those  Jobs  or  a  miserable  4  percent 
went  to  black  teenagTs  Tills  grim  statistic 
Is  far  more  shocking  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
black  teenagers  already  comprise  the  largest 
segment  of  unemployed  persons  In  America — 
28  percent, 

"The  malicious  under-employment  of 
black  people  by  American  Industry  and  the 
disgusting  tokenism  practiced  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  labor  unions  in  their 
apprenticeship  programs  is  manifested  by  the 
disparity  of  median  f.imlly  incomes  between 
whites  and  blacks. 

"The  median  family  Income  for  black  peo- 
ple today.  1966,  is  still  lower  than  the 
median  family  income  for  whites  five  years 
ago.  ($3,927  for  blacks  In  1966,  vls-a-vts 
•5.835  for  whites  In   1961  " 

Mr.  PowrLL's  electorate  In  New  York  still 
loves  him.  He  has  been  unopposed  in  all  but 
two  congressional  elections  since  1946,  and 
some  in  the  press  can't  understand  why. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  as  It  takes  very  little 
brains  to  do  that.  But  the  people  of  New 
York  who  Powfxl  represent  know  that  many 
of  the  concrete  and  substantial  quotes  made 
by  him  never  appear  in  the  newspapers. 

It's  a  matter  of  editing,  and  whether  a 
paper  is  for  or  against  In  Powell's  Instance, 
we've  yet  to  read  his  full  qtiot«s  which  usual- 
ly raise  the  ire  of  most  dally  newspaper  edi- 
tors.    This  Is  sad  indeed 


Kennedy  Ax  on  Yorty  Cats  Two  Way» 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALIFOEMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Paul  Hope's  article  entitled,  "Kennedy 
Ax  on  Yorty  Cuts  Two  Ways. "  published 


in  the  Washington  Star  on  September  5. 
is  one  of  the  best  resumes  a.s  to  Mayor 
Yorty 's  appearance  before  the  Senate 
committee  that  I  have  had  tiie  privilege 
of  reading.  The  article  follows: 
Washi.vgton  Close-Up — Kennedy  Ax  on 
Yorty  Cuts  Two  Ways 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

Sen  Robert  P.  Kennedy's  working-over 
of  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  at  a  recent 
Senate  hearing  got  the  New  York  Democrat 
a  bunch  of  headlines  but  It  is  doubtful  it 
did  him  much  political  good,_,in  California. 

Indications  are  that  It  caiised  Kennedy. 
who  has  been  riding  high  In  polls  around  the 
country,  to  slip  a  bit  In  the  eyes  of  Califor- 
nlans  who  only  a  couple  of  months  ago  were 
gulng  the  Senator  excellent  marks  in  a  poll 
comparing  him  to  President  Johnson, 

In  addition.  It  caused  further  deterioration 
In  Kennedy's  relationship  with  California's 
second  most  powerful  Democrat,  Jesse  Uiirnh, 
once  a  staunch  ally  of  the  Kennedys,  And 
It  didn't  help  Democratic  Gov,  Edmund  G. 
(Pat)  Brown  In  his  uphill  battle  to  hold  onto 
the  governorship  against  the  challenge  ol 
Republican  Ronald  Reagan, 

Kennedy  and  Democratic  Sen  Abraham  A. 
RiBicoFP  of  Connecticut  lit  out  after  Yorty 
when  the  mayor  appeared  before  RrBicoPF's 
Government  Operations  subcommittee  study- 
ing the  plight  of  US,  Cities.  They  didn't  like 
the  way  Yorty  did — or  didn't — answer  ques- 
tions, and  they  accused  him  of  abdicating  hUs 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles. 

RiBicoFF  went  so  far  as  to  say  Yorty's  testi- 
mony Indicated  that  despite  the  bragging  of 
Los  Angelenos.  their  city  "does  not  stand  for 
a  damn  thing."  Kennedy  told  Yorty  he  may 
as  well  stick  around  Washlngfton  for  a  while 
since  It  was  obvious  he  had  "nothing  to  get 
back  to," 

The  hearing  set  off  the  biggest  flap  in  Los 
Angeles  since  the  Watts  riot. 

Now  It  may  be  all  right  for  people  In  Ana- 
helm,  Azusa  or  Cucamonga,  even  Sacramen- 
to, to  criticize  Los  Angeles — that's  all  In  the 
family — but  when  Easterners  say  the  nation's 
second  largest  city  doesn't  stand  for  anything 
that's  carrying  things  a  bit  far.  Especially 
when  one  of  the  eastern  critics  Is  from  the 
Nation's  No.  1  city,  which  has  plenty  of  trou- 
bles of  Its  own. 

Yorty  retaliated  right  on  the  spot,  telling 
Kennedy  he  didn't  need  any  lecture  from 
him.  By  the  time  he  got  home,  the  mayor 
was  seeing  the  whole  thing  as  a  trap  to  make 
Ke.nnedy  look  good  and  President  Johnson 
look  bad, 

Yorty  had  plenty  of  hometown  allies,  Tlie 
city  council,  the  bar  association  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce  stood  up  in  righteous 
indignation, 

Reagan  took  It  as  another  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  Washington  was  trying  to 
nm  California  affairs.  He  called  the  senators 
high-handed  and  arrogant. 

The  reaction  of  Brown,  who  has  been  hop- 
ing for  Yorty's  support  In  the  fall  campaign, 
seems  to  have  been  a  few  nervous  coughs. 
Yorty  polled  a  million  votes  in  the  June 
primary  against  Brown,  and  his  support — 
or  lack  of  It — could  have  a  bearing  on 
Brown's  chances  against  Reagan. 

The  speculation  now  Is  that  Yorty  will  sit 
out  the  campaign.  If  he  had  any  Inclination 
to  support  Brown  the  treatment  he  got  from 
Kennedy  In  Washington  may  have  scotched 
It.  Yorty  Is  said  to  be  disdainful  of  the  way 
the  Brown  forces  have  been  cozying  up  to 
the  Kennedy  camp.  Kennedy  Is  scheduled 
to  appear  In  California  to  plug  Brown's  can- 
didacy. 

But  the  reaction  with  perhaps  the  most 
long-range  significant  to  Kennedy  hlmseli 
came  from  Unruh.  Democratic  speaker  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  a  long- 
time foe  of  Brown  and  smnetime  ally  of 
Yorty. 
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Unruh  fired  off  a  letter  to  Ribicoff's  com- 
mittee declaring  that  "California  Is  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  the  problem  of  metropolitan 
government  rationally  and  effectively,  but 
our  cause  Is  not  advanced  by  Ill-considered 
criticism  from  Eastern  senators." 

Unruh  said  the  record  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ing "may  well  be  construed  as  a  slur  upon 
the  people  of  California  In  general  and  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles  In  partictilar." 

This  was  from  the  man  who  was  John  P. 
Kennedy's  staunchest  California  champion 
when  the  late  president  was  lining  up  sup- 
port for  the  nomination  In  1960. 

Since  President  Kennedy's  death,  the  rela- 
tionship between  Um-uh  and  the  Kennedys 
seems  to  have  been  going  steadily  downhill. 
Last  spring.  Unruh  turned  down  a  personal 
appeal  from  Robert  Kennedy  to  support  a 
Kennedy  friend.  Thomas  Braden.  for  the 
nomln3.tion  for  lieutenant  governor.  Unruh. 
who  has  an  ambition  to  be  governor,  told 
Kennedy  franldy  that  he  wasn't  Interested 
in  building  up  another  Democrat  who  might 
someday  challenge  him  for  the  governorship. 
If  Brown  Is  defeated  In  November.  Unruh 
presumably  would  be  left  as  top  dog  In  the 
state  Democratic  party. 

But  It  may  have  been  that  Kennedy  wasn't 
thinking  of  politics  when  he  cast  aspersions 
on  the  mayor  and  his  city.  Next  time  the 
senator  from  the  No.  2  state  (In  population) 
may  work  harder  at  doing  better  by  repre- 
sentatives of  California,  the  No.  1  state. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  group  of  workers  in  our 
Nation  to  whom  Labor  Day  has  had  the 
least  meaning  is  the  farmworkers. 

Tills  year,  there  are  signs  of  a  break- 
through. Fieldworkers  at  the  largest 
ranch  in  Delano,  Calif.,  voted  to  be  rep- 
resented, in  bargaining  with  their  em- 
ployer, by  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
UFWODC  is  truly  an  organization  the 
workers  themselves  created. 

Earlier,  one  of  the  UFWOC's  predeces- 
sor organizations,  the  National  Farm 
Workers  Association,  signed  a  contract 
with  the  area's  second  largest  grower, 
Schenley  Industries.  Throughout  the 
country,  farmworkers  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  value  of  organizing  for  their 
own  protection  and  for  meeting  their 
ovm  needs,  despite  the  difficulties  in- 
volved. Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  plight  of  agriculture's  work- 
ers be  included  in  the  Record. 

America's  Hired  Farmworkers 
In  some  respects,  the  hired  work  force  In 
Agriculture   Is  similar  to  that  of  America's 
other  Industries.     In  too  many  respects    it 
is  vastly  different. 

That  differences  are  man-made  Is  all  too 
clear  even  from  the  cold  data  of  the  Census 
Bureau. 

Consider  employment.  Twelve  percent  of 
the  nations  people  are  non- white— Neirro 
American  Indian.  Japanese,  Filipino,  These 
are  the  groups  which  have  always  had  the 
hardest    time    finding    work    commensurate 


with  their  qualifications.  These  are  the 
groups  which  by  sheer  necessity  are  forced 
Into  less  and  less  desirable  Jobs  and  Indus- 
tries. Thus,  of  the  more  than  three  mllUon 
men,  women  and  children  who  did  farm  wtige 
work  In  1964  (the  last  year  for  which  data 
are  available)  not  12  percent  but  27  percent 
were  non-white.  Another  7  percent  were 
of  a  less  visible  minority,  the  Spanish- 
speaking. 

Is  farm  work  less  desU-able  than  factory, 
store  or  office  work?  Consider  these  figures 
about  farm  work  In  1964: 

a.  Average  dally  earnings  at  farm  work. 
$7.15;  b.  Average  days  worked  at  farm  work. 
80;  a.  >  b.  Average  annual  earnings  from 
farm   work.   $578. 

Of  these  workers,  almost  one-eighth  were 
forced  to  move  from  place  to  place  In  search 
of  work.  With  earnings  at  this  low  level.  It 
Is  obvious  that  these  people  could  not  keep 
two  homes.  They  had.  for  the  most  p)art. 
to  take  their  families  with  them.  Thus, 
educations  were  Interrupted — sometimes 
never  to  be  resumed.  Children  are  left  un- 
cared  for — or  put  to  work. 

Children  at  work?  In  this  coiui try's  third 
most  hazardous  Industry?  Yes.  Indeed! 
The  preceding  figures  deal  with  workers  aged 
14  and  older,  but  let  there  be  no  mistake. 
Younger  children  do  work  on  farms  for  pay 
(not  only  on  the  farms  of  their  parents  and 
friends  for  fun ) .  The  House  a  few  weeks  ago 
passed  a  minimum  wage  bill  with  a  provi- 
sion designed  specifically  to  exclude  all  refer- 
ence to  the  labor  of  local  children  In  the 
harvest  of  beans  and  berriee.  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  version  of  the  same  bUl  exclud- 
ing migratory  children  "for  the  sake  of  uni- 
form treatment." 

Yet,  In  spite  of  what  everyone  readily  ad- 
mits Is  lax  enforcement  in  agriculture  of 
child  labor  laws.  Just  under  8,000  children 
were  found  to  be  Illegally  employed  on  farms 
in  1964  (7,972).  Just  over  half  of  those  for 
whom  age  and  school  grade  Information  were 
collected  (4,001  out  of  7,841)  were  found  to 
be  below  the  normal  grade  level  for  their 
ages,  and  the  ages  Involved  came  down  to  5 
years. 

In  other  industries,  such  child  labor  Is 
not  tolerated;  In  agriculture,  apparently,  no 
one  cares. 

Lest  someone  get  the  impression  that  farm 
workers  will  work  nowhere  but  on  farms  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  only  about  Vs  of 
the  three-mllUon-plus  farm  workers  con- 
sider "farm  work"  to  be  their  main  occupa- 
tion. A  larger  number  are  not  even  In  the 
labor  force  when  they  are  not  working  on 
farms.  These  Include  homemakers  and  stu- 
dents (including  those  children)  whose  labor 
is  vitally  needed  when  It  Is  time  to  bring 
In  the  crops  (which  do  get  harvested)  but 
Is  not  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  paid  for  at 
a  living  wage  rate. 

Of  the  more  than  a  million  workers  who 
were  paid  to  do  farm  work  In  1964.  over  20 
percent  received  supplementary  earnings 
from  other,  non-wage  farmwork,  such  as 
operating  their  own  farms.  Almost  twice  as 
many  considered  non-farm  work  to  be  their 
main  occupation,  but  turned  to  farm  work 
for  additional  income.  These  data  Illustrate 
that  agriculttire  as  an  Industry  is  so  111- 
thought-of  that  It  Is  unable  to  attract  and 
hold  Its  own  labor  force. 

Even  those  with  a  primary  attachment 
to  agriculture  had  to  turn  elsewhere  to  try 
to  earn  "a  living."  During  the  year,  almost 
20  percent  had  to  move  Into  a  totally  dif- 
ferent Industry  for  additional  earnings 
This  level  Is  probably  comparable  to  the  por- 
tion of  workers  In  other  industries  who 
change  Industries  In  a  Ufetlme. 

One  final  statlsUc  before  I  move  Into  some 
possible  correctives.  If  In  no  other  Industry 
Is  It  considered  necessary  for  a  whole  family 
to  work  together  to  earn  their  support  True 
some  corporations  point  with  pride  to  family 
teams,  but  some  few  farm  employers  will  not 


lilre    and    provide    temporary    housing    for 
families  with  as  few  as  two  workers 

Overall,  then,  taking  into  account  those 
families  In  which  only  the  head  did  farm 
wage  work  and  those  In  which  children  under 
the  age  of  14  did  farm  work  but  were  not 
coimted.  the  average  hired  farm  worker 
household  Included  almost  I'/j   workers. 

Four  general  areas  require  attention  If 
American   agriculture   Is   to   take   Ite    place 

with  other  industries  as  an  employer.     One 

competition  from  temporary  workers  from 
abroad— received  great  attention  two  years 
ago.  as  Congress  decided  not  to  continue  the 
infamous  bracero  program.  'While  some 
American  growers  do  not  yet  realize  that 
their  game  of  evading  their  responsibilities 
to  their  workers  and  their  neighbor  Is  ended 
most  are  doing  what  they  honestly  can  to 
attract  American  workers.  As  a  result,  tem- 
porary housing  has  been  greatly  Improved  In 
some  localities,  and  average  wages  In  1965 
and  1966  have  shown  some  improvement  as 
well.  However,  more  can  be  done  by  growers 
and  it  should  be. 

Each  Hoiise  of  Congress  considered  a  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  ChUd  Labor  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  make  those 
applying  to  farms  more  like  those  In  other 
places  of  employment.  Neither  proposal 
passed.  Senator  Javits  described  his  pro- 
posal as  "not  radical"  and  asked: 

"Can  It  really  be  said  that  these  children 
need  protection  less  than  garage  mechanics 
bus  drivers,  or  retail  salesmen— for  all  of 
whom  we  make  special  provision  In  this  blip 
"Can  It  really  be  said  that  a  10-year-old 
child  working  for  hours  In  the  fields  harvest- 
ing the  food  we  eat  Is  any  the  less  exploited 
than  the  children  were  50  years  ago  working 
In  the  mills  manufacturing  the  clothes  we 
wore?" 

After  turning  down  that  modeet  change 
In  one  section  of  the  Pair  Labor  SUndards 
Act.  the  other  body  did  adopt  a  truly  radical 
provision,  giving  to  the  average  of  a  carefully 
selected  group  of  farm  workers,  but  not  to 
all  of  them,  minimum  wage  protection  for 
the  first  time.  No  one  can  denv  the  Impor. 
tanoe  of  the  concept's  long  overdue  recogni- 
tion. But  agriculture  can  never  be  consid- 
ered the  healthy  Industry  It  should  be  while 
It  must  be  subsidized  by  Its  workers — and 
make  no  mistake  about  It,  It  Is  being  so  sub- 
sidized as  long  as  Its  workers  do  not  have 
the  same  economic  due  as  workers  In  stores 
and  factories.  The  most  basic  Is  equal  mini- 
mum wage  protection. 

What  attracts  a  worker  to  a  Job.  however— 
not  to  be  confused  with  what  forces  him  to 
a  Job — Is  a  complex  of  factors  of  which  cash 
earning  power  Is  only  one.  The  truly  great 
Industries  of  this  cotmtry  are  great  because 
they  recognize  the  worth  of  their  employees 
as  people  as  well  as  "Inputs,"  Unfortunately 
they  did  not  come  to  this  attitude  auto- 
matically. It  took  the  combined  Influence 
of  the  Individual  workers  acting  through 
their  own  organizations— their  unions  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  In  this  cooperative 
way.  they  eventually  won  government  pro- 
tection of  their  right  to  organize— In  all  In- 
dustries, subject  to  congressional  authoritv 
except  agrlcultiu-e. 

Agriculture  Is  artUl  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
"Industrial  peace"  on  a  scale  which  makes 
even  the  most  strike-ridden  of  the  other  In- 
dustries seem  heavenly  by  comparison 
Year-long  strikes  Involving  entire  portions 
of  an  Industry  over  the  right  to  organize 
simply  do  not  exist  where  the  Wagner  Act 
applies.  On  moral  and  consututlonal 
grounds  as  well  as  economic.  It  is  simply  not 
possible  to  continue  to  except  agriculture 
from  coverage  any  longer.  If  the  leaders  of 
the  Industry  cannot  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  rest  of  otir  economy.  It  Is  essential 
«iat  Oongress  make  them  behave  responsibly 
by  extending  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  cover  them  and  their  employees  before 
the  new,  perfectly  logical  waves  of  muitancy 
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at  reaction  to  it  topple  the  uneasy  bal- 
ance tbat  now  exists. 

So,  tbe  naUooal  goola  for  a^culture  are 
plain  enough  and  attainable,  although  not 
eaafly.  The  Congreaslonal  forcea  that  gave 
agriculture  Itj  present  woeful  special  status 
with  ittfpMt  to  Ita  employees  are  supposed 
to  have  been  defeated  long  ago,  but  obvlovisly 
tbey  have  not.  Obvioualy.  they  have  not 
learned,  either.  These  two  "obTloue"  facta 
must  be  made  truly  obvloua  to  all  Amerlciina 
Who  eat  our  food  and  wear  our  fibers. 


SaB  Sets  OB  Oar  Towb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6, 1966 

Mr.  OROes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Patty  Johnson,  feature 
writer  for  the  Waterloo,  lowa.  Dally 
Courier,  ought  to  be  read  by  every  citi- 
zen of  of  thla  Nation. 

She  l3  outraged  as  are  millions  of 
Americans  by  the  moral  decadence 
which  pervades  the  Nation;  the  order  of 
the  day  wherein,  as  she  says : 

Vloleno*  haa  become  the  natural  result  of 
•ay  grievance  now.  brutality  the  logical  coa- 
elualon  (or  any  Injustice. 

The  article  follows: 

Tks  Nkw  HoaaoR  Comes  Homx 
(By  Patty  Johnson) 
The  aasasslnation  of  John  Kennedy  three 
yeara  ago  was  not  the  end. 

It  waa  tike  beginning — the  beginning  of  a 
new  American  era  bom  out  of  horror  to  be- 
get violence. 

I  write  tbeae  words  on  a  sunny  morning 
In  tbe  mldweatem  town  in  which  I  was  bom 
to  gentleneaa  and  peace.    Yet  last  week  a 
diarge  of  dynamite  waa  set  off  at  a  construc- 
tloti  alte.    I  heard  the  blast  and  the  slrena 
■ad  lay  In  my  bed  In  my  little  town  with  a 
kind  of  raatgnatlon. 
The  new  era  baa  finally  come  home. 
It's  probable  that  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation will  produce  a  verdict  of  either  labor 
trouble  ot  a  juvenile  prank.    Either  Is  re- 
pugnant to  me  and  to  any  good  American. 
I've  bad  It. 

rm  fed  up  with  a  people  who  have  con- 
eluded  that  the  only  way  to  settle  a  quarrel 
le  with  a  gun  or  a  knife  or  the  only  way 
to  get  a  "kick"  Is  to  destroy  something  which 
belongs  to  a  neighbor. 

It  U  aa  tbough  I  Uved  today  In  Saigon  and 
the  fiuee  I  see  at  the  comer  grocery  may  be- 
long to  my  enemy  who  looks  like  me,  walks 
and  talks  like  me  and  will  tonight  blow  my 
head  off  for  a  "principle"  or  because  "there's 
nothing  to  do  around  here." 

I  waa  aftald  laat  week.  The  whole  to'wn 
We  dldnt  understand  what  had  hap- 
We  thought  with  anguish  of  a  hard- 
ship to  a  friend.  Today  all  of  us  are  stunned 
beceuee  thla  la  anguish  with  malice  afore- 
thought In  a  prairie  town  which  has  been 
very  busy  trying  to  become  a  dty  In  order 
that  it  may  boaaC  of  "progress"  and  Industry 
and  Ita  fine  attributes  for  new  business  and 
mere  Industry  and  more  progress. 

And  so  we  have  grown  and  so  we  have  also 
become  part  ot  the  new  America  In  which 
more  famlllee  mean  more  children,  mean 
more  need  to  acquire  material  assets  and  to 
demand  thoee  we  do  no*  poeseas. 

Within  the  peat  few  years  we  have  begun 
to  learn  about  strikes  and  union-manage- 


ment deadlocks,  and  our  Industrlee  suffer  ar.d 
onu'  businessmen  ic<\r  bankruptx;y.  And 
BOtnetlmes  there  Is  violence  and  naen  and 
their  famtllee  are  threiit.t;nfd.  Neither  nuin- 
agement  nor  labor  Is  free  of  bLixne  because 
this  Is  a  Ume  In  which  we  have  a  right— a 
right  to  almost  anything. 

And  also  v^-lliiln  the  past  few  years  In  our 
towTi  we  have  learned  about  vandall.sm  for 
the  first  time.  UsiuUIy  that  means  our 
yoxing,  who  abhca-  the  l.ibcl  of  t-e<."n-ager  but 
who  have  yet  l<>  earn  the  dignity  of  a  better. 
Vandalism  in  our  touai  bepan  with  harmless 
prank* — toilet  paper  uiiiurled  In  the  treetops 
on  Halloween  and  ihe  nce-old  escip  ides  men 
of  70  still  remember  with  a  twinkle. 

Then  It  deveIo5>ed  into  someU'iing  else. 
Gradually,  before  we  were  really  aware.  It 
became  property  destruction  and  cruelty. 
High  school  boys  tied  live  turkeys  on  the 
school  flagpole  by  the  necks  and  let  thetn 
strangle  slowly  until  they  died  in  naked  ter- 
ror. Other  boys  took  c.ins  of  red  pftint  and 
splashed  It  on  hou.«es.  threw  beer  bottles  or 
rotten  eggs  at  car  winUo'.v  s 

We  h.ave  been  tolerant  of  this  We  have 
always  said,  'Boys  wli:  be  by?."  Oiir  police 
have  been  gentle  WTth  the  first  ofTenders  and 
kindly  toward  the  parents,  who  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Tom  or  Jim  would  ever  do  anrthlng 
unless  "somebody  else"  talked  a  puna  Into  it. 
Further,  our  young  say,  it's  all  our  fault 
that  they  eventually  turn  to  copper  wire  and 
hub  cap  thefts.  We  don't  entertain  them 
enough.  We  don't  provide  places  where  they 
can  race  their  cars  a;?alnst  each  other  or 
enough  parties  and  dances. 

It's  only  natural  then,  that  they  should 
race  their  cars  on  our  highways  and  avoid 
the  dances  and  parties  because  they're  square, 
or  whatever  this  year's  word  is  for  corny. 

In  defense  of  the  young  vand.il,  I  know 
It's  somewhat  foolish  to  ualk  about  my  day 
becau^-^  we  had  our  own  violence,  our  own 
drinking  problems  In  adolescence,  our  own 
shotgun  weddings  or  hxsty  depiirtures  from 
town  and  our  own  daredevils. 

But  they  were  a  slender  minority  In  that 
time  m  our  village.  They  were  the  boys 
and  girls  who  had  no  family  or  none  who 
mattered,  no  self  respect  to  sustain  theno. 
They  were  what  we  call  today  our  'culturally 
deprived  " 

But  today  there  Is  no  dl.Terence,  When 
the  newspaper  prints,  as  it  should,  the  names 
of  those  Juveniles  who  tear  out  the  trafBc 
signal  or  lead  the  police  on  a  100-mlle-an- 
hour  chase  or  shoot  It  out  with  them  in  an 
alley,  the  addresses  are  from  both  the  beet 
and  the  worst  neighborhoods.  I  have  friends 
who  recognized  the  boy  who  broke  their 
windows  and  their  fiu-nlture  one  night  but 
he  waa  the  son  of  a  friend  as  well  and.  be- 
sides, they  were  afraid  to  confess  that  they 
knew  him  because  they  knew  he'd  be  paroled 
as  a  first  offender  and  would  surely  retaliate 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  away  with  It 

■What  Is  this  new  world  we  inhabit?  It 
Is  foreign  to  me.  As  foreign  as  Viet  Nam  and 
Phladelphla.  Miss. 

Must  violence  become  our  national  pas- 
time? Is  violence  the  ultimate  .solution  to 
our  demands?  Have  we  become  a  nation 
of  hoods? 

I  believe  the  answer,  sadly,  is  yes.  The 
police  are  afraid  of  us  because  we  turn  on 
them  and  defend  the  thief.  We  are  afraid 
to  ride  a  subway  at  night  or  walk  along  a 
street  because.  If  we  are  attacked  and  tor- 
tured, there  will  be  no  one  to  help.  Even  the 
state  highway  department  has  Imprinted  on 
all  Its  official  maps.  "Never  stop  to  aid  a 
strangtr." 

The  good  Samaritan  died  centuries  ago. 
The  good  American  Is  a  minority  g:roup  who 
now  must  remain  silent,  pull  his  shades  and 
keep  his  own  counsel. 

And  I  am  ashamed.  I.  who  am  the  quaint 
old-fashioned  American  who  puts  out  the 
Sag  on  every  holiday  and  sees  It  fly  there 


with  a  swelling  breast,  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
compatriots  and  their  morals  and  their  man- 
ners. 

And  I  am  also  afraid.  My  little  village  Is 
strange  to  me  now.  It  is  a  place  where 
threats  are  made  against  a  newspaper  by 
people  who  cannot  control  It.  It  is  a  place 
where  the  children  of  my  friends  sneak  out 
at  night  and  rob  service  stations,  not  for  the 
money  but  for  the  lack  of  anything  else  to 
do.  Well,  my  generation  didn't  have  any- 
thing much  to  do,  either,  but  then  we  didn't 
have  the  getaway  cars  and  our  fathers  didn't 
buy  us  the  luxuries  and  we  had  part-time 
Jobs  to  help  out  at  home  and  somehow  it 
never  occurred  to  us  to  shoot  up  the  town  or 
rape  a  girl  in  the  piu-k. 

I  remember  the  day  John  Kennedy  died. 
I  remember  every  ennobling  statement  made 
In  those  days  which  followed.  We  all  pledged 
this  great  nation  to  a  new  birth  of  Justice 
and  tolerance  and  we  said,  through  our  Re- 
pvibllcan  or  Democratic  tears,  that  It  had 
been  a  great  lesson  In  the  tragedy  which  can 
fall  acroBs  a  whole  world  from  the  savage 
haiid  of  a  single  maniac. 

But  since  that  time  the  savagery  hSvS  spread 
like  a  slime.  Since  that  time  the  violence  is 
no  longer  the  act  of  maniacs  but  of  those 
who  are  sane  aa  you  and  I.  The  horror  ot 
their  acts  Is  that  they  feel  Justified  because 
they  have  a  demand  to  be  met  and  society — 
that's  us — hasn't  fulfilled  It. 

.Sometimes  during  the  course  of  my  life 
I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  majesty  of 
this  nation — moved,  In  fact,  to  a  lump  in 
the  tliroat  and  a  moisture  In  the  eye.  Today 
in  the  sunshine  of  my  little  town,  I  could 
weep  for  my  country  that  It  has  declined 
so  far  so  soon. 

Violence  has  become  the  natxiral  result  of 
any  grievance  now,  brutality  the  logical  con- 
clusion for  any  injustice.  It  causes  me  to 
wonder  what  might  have  been  the  result  had 
a  young  man  named  Jesus  of  Nazareth  turned 
at  last  to  his  few  followers  and  said,  "Well, 
men,  we  haven't  conquered  the  world  by 
talking!     Let's  start  throwing  rocks." 

Instead,  all  He  ever  said  were  homely  max- 
ims about  loving  one  another  and  forgiving 
the  enemy  and  preaching  the  philosophy  ol 
faith,  hope  and  charity. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  everybody  else  turned 
on  Jesus  and  it  was  He  who  met  violence. 

It  remains  as  the  single  greatest  ex.xmple 
of  backlash  In  history. 

Yet  I  suspect  If  He  walked  today  along  the 
street  In  my  town,  we  could  scarcely  wait  to 
crucify  Him  again.  After  all,  what  has  He 
done  Tor  us  lately? 


High  Price  of  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n-LiNoi3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Tuesday,  Augaist  30. 
1968.  Included  a  very  effective  editorial 
analyzing  the  reasons  for  the  present 
exorbitant  cost  of  money. 

This  extremely  pertinent  commentary 
should  be  especially  scrutinized  by  ad- 
ministration monetary  manipulators. 
It  is  for  their  special  attention  that  I 
insert  It  In  the  Record. 

High  Prig*  of  Monet 

Former  President  Harry  Truman  has 
joined  the  pt^ade  of  high-ranking  Demo- 
crats worrying  out  loud  about  Interest  rates 
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and— at  least  by  implication— scolding  the 
John.son  administration  for  not  forcing  the 
rates  down.  Mr.  Truman  broke  a  self- 
imposed  rule  of  silence  to  warn  that  high 
Interest  could  lead  to  a  depression. 

Worry  over  the  trend  In  Interest  rates  Is 
by  no  means  confined  to  Democrats  and  ex- 
Presldents.  Anyone  who  has  had  to  borrow 
to  buy  a  house  or  a  car  or  to  keep  his  busi- 
ness going  knows  all  too  well  what  a  pinch 
has  overtaken  the  money  market  In  recent 
months.  But  unanimous  concern  has  faUed 
to  produce  a  consensus  as  to  what  to  do 
about  It. 

Mr.  Truman  says  the  "drastic  Increase  In 
interest  rates  has  been  imposed  on  the 
American  economy,"  as  though  the  rise  were 
some  dark  plot  hatched  by  the  bankers. 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  and  other 
"easy  money"  advocates  seem  to  think  that 
If  only  the  rates  were  knocked  down  by  edict 
the  problem  would  disappear. 

This  is  a  little  like  saying  that  If  you  Just 
powder  over  the  spots,  the  patient  will  no 
longer  have  measles. 

The  basic  fact  here  Is  that  money  reacts 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  Just  as 
products  and  commodities  do.  Demand  Is 
strong  because  the  economy  Is  straining  un- 
der the  forced  draft  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
plus  the  burgeoning  needs  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. The  supply  of  money  Is  limited 
Competition  to  borrow  what  U  avaUable 
naturally  forces  up  the  price. 

Arbitrary  curbs  on  Interest  rates  could 
scarcely  succeed  without  a  Ud  on  prices  and 
wiiges  across  the  board.  And  in  that  direc- 
tion lies  a  totalitarian  control  of  the  econ- 
omy with  all  the  evils  that  go  with  It  We 
cannot  believe  that  even  the  loudest  propo- 
nents of  easy  money  want  that. 

Yet  the  alternative  to  this  meddlesome 
route  Is  to  drive  Interest  rates  down  by  e.\- 
panslon  of  the  money  supply.  And  this  Is 
inflation,  pure  and  simple,  for  money  thus 
pumped  into  the  supply  line  quickly  dilutes 
the  value  of  money. 

What  the  high  Interest  rates  are  primarily 
telling  us  is  that  the  economy  is  getting  out 
of  balance-and  the  stock  market  has  al- 
ready got  the  mc.^^sage.  High  interest  has  a 
brakin-  effect  on  the  Inflationary  trend,  and 
If  It  were  operating  in  tandem  with  sound 
fiscal  policy  the  effect  could  be  beneficial 
rather  th.in  otherwise. 

Unfo.tunately,  monetary  policy  is  apply- 
ing a  brake  while  the  government's  fiscal 
po  cy  of  overspending  and  deficit  financing 
still  pushes  the  accelerator  to  the  floorboard 
No  wonder  fears  are  rising  that  the  machine 
may  be  going  into  a  skid. 


and   to   promote   eye   care    among   aU 
peoples. 

The  several  civic  programs  carried  out 
by  Uons  International  are  all  tailored 
to  the  organization's  deep  Involvement 
m  humanitarian  acUvitles  and  the  foster- 
ing of  better  understanding  among  the 
people  of  the  free  world. 

In  thi5  the  50th  year  of  orpanlzatlon 
for  Lions  International  it  is  befitting  the 
past  perfoi-mances  of  the  800.000  mem- 
bers of  Lions  International  that  a  new 
and  exciting  undertaking  is  being  initi- 
ated. That  undertaking  is  a  worldwide 
essay  contest  on  the  subject  "Peace  Is 
Attainable."  Launching  of  this  great 
new  project  Is  in  keeping  with  the  theme 
Searcli  for  Peace." 

Promotion  of  the  search  for  ideas  de- 
signed to  make  world  peace  a  reality  is 
the  worthiest  and  most  commendable  of 
goals.  Judging  from  the  past  successes 
of  Lions  International,  I  believe  all  the 
peoples  in  this  Nation  and  In  this  world 
can  take  heart  from  this  new  effort 
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The  Serviceman's  Congrressman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6.  1966 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, L.  Mendel  Riveks,  as  chairman  of 
the  Ai-med  Services  Committee  has 
earned  himself  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  America's  military  men  TTie 
^>eclal  respect  and  affection  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  have  for  Men- 
del Rivers  is  tellingly  described  In  an 
editorial.  -The  Serviceman's  Congress- 
nrnn,"  in  the  August  Issue  of  Naval 
Aiiairs,  the  magazine  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve  A.s9ociation. 


which  of  the  fifty  states  he  Is  from,  considers 
Chairman  Rivers  his  Congressman 

We  recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  Shipmates  In  Vietnam  stating  "u  a 
presidential  nomination  and  election  were 
held  now.  with  only  the  mllitflry  vctin" 
Chairman  L.  Mendel  Ru-ers  would  be 
elected  hands  down." 

The  shipmate  was  expressing  the  feelings 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  servicemen 
active  duty  or  retired.  Chairman  Rivras 
h«  earned  this  loyalty  not  only  bocaus*- 
he  knows  and  cares  about  the  problems  of 
service  personnel  but  because  he  is  doing 
something   to  resolve  those  problems. 

When  he  as-stimed  the  Chairm.anshlp  of 
this  key  Conarressional  &>mmitlee  eighteen 
montlis  ago.  even-one  was  aware  that  he  had 
a  big  pair  of  boots  to  fill.  For  he  succeeded 
Represent^itive  Carl  Vinson  and  "Uncle  Carl" 
had  an  unprecedented  fifty  years  of  accom- 
plishments behind  him. 

Chairm.an  Rhers  Is  handling  his  new  du- 
ties in  a  seam.inlike  manner.  He  under- 
stands the  principles  of  team  work  and  the 
delegation  of  responslblUty.  ics  thirty-seven 
man  Committee  Is  the  more  active  and 
stronger  bocAuse  of  this.  Party  affiUaUons 
are  erased  by  the  need  to  provide  for  the 
nation's  security. 

He  knows  his  colleagues  In  the  House  and 
Senate  well.  His  leadership  Is  making  pos- 
sible realistic  legislation.  Witness  the  pro- 
gressive military  legislation  enacted  during 
the  past  eighteen  months. 

His  diffe.-ences  with  his  opponents  within 
the  Administration  are  honeet  differences 
that  stem  from  ills  beUetf  that  the  Congress 
13  an  equal  partner  on  our  national  defense 
te;im.  He  knows  that  the  Constitution 
prants  certain  powers  and  reeponslbUiUes  to  . 
each  branch  of  Government.  He  Intends  for 
his  Committee  to  exercise  the  powers  granted 

It  Is  In  pursuit  of  this  beUeif  that  he  has 
Initiated  firm,  progressive  action  In  miUtary 
personnel  matters.  His  accomplishments  of 
the  past  herald  an  even  brighter  future  for 
our  nation's  fighting  men.  He  fully  recog- 
nizes the  needs  of  the  man  behind  the  gun 
and  intends  to  provide  for  those  needs. 

That  is  why  L.  Mendel  Riveks  Is  the  Serv- 
iceman's Congressman. 

R.W.N. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Lions 
International 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  CALUN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6,  1966 
Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  personal  applause  at 
this  to  the  International  Association  of 
Lions  Clubs,  the  world's  largest  service 
club  organization. 

For  some  time,  I  have  observed  with 
sincere  thankfulness  the  work  of  Llon'a 
International  In  the  field  of  visual  Im- 
pairment.  Numerous  programs,  actively 
supported  by  the  more  than  20,000  Llona 
clubs  In  the  world,  have  been  undertaken 
to  aid  those  who  are  visually  Impaired 


As  one  who  proudly  boasts  of  beiiig  an 
honorary  member  of  New  Orleans 
Branch  92  of  the  FRA,  I  am  pleased  to 
call  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

The  force  and  clarity  of  this  editorial 
IS  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  initials 
with  which  It  is  signed— R.  "VV  N  Those 
initials  signify  Robert  W.  Nolan,  who.  In 
his  brief  period  as  national  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  FRA.  has  become  widely 
known,  respected,  and  trusted  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  a  spokesman  for  the  enlisted  man. 
He  IS  a  tireless  worker  for  the  65,000  FRA 
members  and  Is  sLn^rularly  qualified  to 
pick  the  "Serviceman's  Congressman  " 
The  editorial  follows : 

The  Serviceman's  Congressman 
Ask  the  average  American  of  voting  ace 
who  is  hU  United  States  Representative  ^ 
chances  are  he  wlU  be  unable  to  teU  you. 
Ask  the  average  American  ServlcemaJi  the 
same  question  and  he  will  quickly  reply 
'Represenutlve  L.  Mkndkl  Rivibs"! 

To  the  average  American,  his  Congressman 
knows  his  problems,  represents  his  interests 
and  works  In  his  behalf.  In  matters  ot  mili- 
tary personnel  this  describee  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
a  "T.'"    That  Is  why  today's  Q.I,  no  matter 


Viebiain  Peace  Conference  Proposed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  trmw  TORjt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  Av^iut  8. 1966 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  taken  on  an  Increasingly 
dangerous  turn.  Our  engagement  in 
South  Vietnam  la  the  most  Important 
and  troublesome  problem  facing  the  Na- 
tion today.  The  people  in  my  district  are 
concerned  and  vexed  by  Its  complexi- 
ties and  its  tragedies.  I,  therefore,  deem 
It  Incumbent  upon  me  to  once  again 
speak  out  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  this  Issue. 

I  firmly  support  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican spirit  of  free  and  open  debate,  hope- 
fuUy,  we  may  gain  enlightenment  from 
these  talks.  Our  voices,  however,  need 
not  always  be  raised  In  dissent — mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  dissent— but  rather  In 
the  spirit  of  constructive  purposeful  nro- 
posaL 

I  have  supported  and  win  continue  to 
support  our  basic  commitment  to  the 
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people  of  South  Vietnam — our  determi- 
nation to  allow  these  people  to  lead  lives 
of  dignity  and  freedom,  with  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government, 
free  from  aggression  from  without. 

I  have  also  supported  all  legislation  to 
uphold  the  hands  of  our  fighting  men  In 
South  Vietnam.  But  I  am  at  the  same 
time  deeply  distressed,  by  what  appears 
to  be  a  continued  prolongation  and  In- 
tensification of  the  war.  We  seem  to  be 
Indeterminately  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  perilous  quagmire  of  an 
extended  land  war  on  the  continent  of 
Asia. 

That  is  why,  in  March  of  1965.  I  was 
among  the  first.  If  not  the  first.  Member 
of  Congress  to  conduct  an  open  forum 
on  Vietnam.  More  than  300  concerned 
citizens  came  to  hear  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  explain  the  basis  for 
the  UjS.  cwnmitment  In  South  Vietnam. 
My  constituents  In  turn  expressed  their 
views  freely  and  all  who  were  privileged 
to  be  present  profited  by  the  experience. 

Shortly  after  the  public  fonmi,  I  was 
one  of  the  first  Members  of  Congress  to 
propose  a  pause  In  the  bombing  as  evi- 
dence of  our  desire  for  peace. 

In  the  month  of  December  1965,  I  was 
amcmg  the  first  to  urge  the  President  to 
accept  the  Christmas  truce  and  because 
the  lines  oi  communication  were  thus 
opened  to  extend  the  truce  and  the 
bombing.  I  was  disappointed  that  the 
38-da7  pause  did  not  result  in  a  recipro- 
cal deescalation  of  the  conflict. 

In  January  1965,  I  joined  with  78  col- 
leagues urging  the  President  to  continue 
his  policy  of  measiired  restraint  and  not 
to  consider  our  vote  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fense aiq>ropriatlon  bill  as  an  indication 
that  we  favor  an  escalation  of  the  con- 
flict. 

In  July  1966, 1  was  one  of  47  Members 
of  the  House  who  criticized  Premier  Kys 
IrrespcHislble  proposal  for  escalation  of 
the  war. 

In  August  1966, 1  was  one  of  22  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  who  spoke  out  in 
favor  of  an  Asian  conference. 

In  August  1966.  I  Joined  with  177  of 
my  colleagues  In  urging  U  Thant  to  con- 
tinue as  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
■  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  all 
of  these  actions  were  consistent  and  In 
harmony  with  our  President's  policy  of 
measured  restraint  and  his  earnest  de- 
sires for  peace.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  Hanoi's  refusal  to  nego- 
tiate. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  Is  now  even 
more  urgent  for  us  to  Increase  our  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  reciprocal  deescalation 
of  military  activities  In  Vietnam  and  a 
cease-fire,  and  to  approcu;h  the  termina- 
tion of  our  own  military  Involvement. 

To  accomplish  this  noble  purpose  I 
have  sent  the  following  letter  to  our 
President  outlining  my  proposals  for 
cbnvenlng  a  Vietnam  peace  conference: 

CoNcmxss  OF  THK  Unttkd  States, 

HoiTSX  or  Repsessntattvcs. 
WMhington,  DC.  August  1966. 
President  Ltnson  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  Bouae,  | 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dka«  Uk.  PsxsrorKT:  The  conflict  In  Vlet- 
zuun  la  the  number  one  problem  troubUng 
most  of  my  oonstltuents.    The  Increasingly 


dajigeroiis  course  which  the  oonfllct  is  tak- 
ing Is  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us.  Recent 
developments  make  It  even  more  urgent, 
that  we  Intensify  our  efforts  to  search  for 
peace  through  diplomatic  channels  and  by 
pwUtlcal  means. 

I  recognize  that  our  foreign  policy  Is  based 
on  the  principle  that  we  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  a  community  of  nations  exer- 
cising the  freedom  to  choose  their  own  form 
of  government.  That  Ls  why  our  b.Tslc  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam  Is  morally  cor- 
rect. At  the  same  time,  a  great  Nation  must 
have  an  equally  great  commitment  to  peace, 
and  It  Is  to  this  I  wl.sh  to  address  myself. 

I  have  told  my  constituents  that  you  want 
peace  as  much  as  I  do,  and  as  much  as  they 
do.  I  have  told  thena  that  you  have  the 
greater  responsibility  in  making  the  ci,iy-to- 
day  and  hoisr-to-hour  decl.<i!()ns. 

i  have  told  them  of  your  effort.s  to  search 
out  peace  and  of  your  numerous  proposals 
for  peace.  I  related  how  you  searched  with- 
out success  for  signs  of  reciprocal  de- 
escalation  during  the  two  pauses  In  the 
bomblnfr 

Our  Nation  Is  the  greatest  and  the  strong- 
est In  the  world  and  with  that  greater 
strengrth  goes  greater  responsibility.  There- 
fore. In  exercising  and  carrying  out  that  re- 
sponsibility I  suggest  that  we  show  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  to  our  troiibled 
citizens  at  home,  that  we  can  match  our 
greater  strength  with  even  greater  humil- 
ity— because  our  conim<in  objective  is  world 
peace. 

Mr.  Presidont.  you  have  ofttimes  stated 
that  It  is  tlie  policy  of  the  United  -States  to 
seels  a  settlement  of  the  conflict  by  peaceful 
means:  that  we  do  not  seek  either  territory 
or  permanent  b.ases  In  South  Vietnam:  that 
we  are  readv  to  m^et  any  place  any  time  and 
that  we  welcome  "necotintions  witliout  pre- 
conditions " 

Mr.  President.  I  stiggest  that  you  Initiate 
a  courageous  and  dramatic  step  to  move  the 
Vietnam  war  from  the  battlefield  to  the  con- 
ference table.  I  make  the  following  pro- 
posals, which,  hopefully  and  prayerfully  may 
bring  about  an  end  to  hostilities  and  tlie  be- 
ginning of   negotiations   for  peace 

Announce  to  the  world  that  you  have: 

1.  Set  the  date,  fixed  the  time,  and  ap- 
polned  the  place  for  a  peace  conference  on 
Vietnam.      (Consider  Asia  or  Geneva i: 

2.  Sent  Invitations  to  North  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  other  Interested  parties  to  par- 
ticipate; 

3.  Agreed  that  twenty  four  (24i  hours  be- 
fore the  conference,  as  further  evidence  of 
our  peaceful  Intentions,  the  United  States 
will  cease  aerial  bombings  in  North  Vietnam, 
pending  the  appearance  of  Hanni  at  the 
Peace  table: 

4.  Agreed  that  seventy-two  (72)  hours, 
after  the  conference  starts,  there  shall  be  a 
reciprocal  cease-flre  coupled  with  a  cessation 
of  all  movement  of  troops  and  materiel  while 
negotiations  are  being  carried  on  In  good 
faith.  Provision  for  removal  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  movement  of  food,  clothing  and 
medical  supplies,  under  appropriate  Inspec- 
tion and  supervision  shall  be  made: 

5.  Agreed  that  if  Items  3  and  4  above  have 
been  compiled  with — then  48  hours  after  the 
cease  Are.  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  pres- 
ent at  the  negotiations  to  meet  with  his 
counter  parts  of  the  other  nations  invited  to 
the  conference: 

«.  Agreed  that  the  agenda  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  may  Include  the  14  points  of  the 
United  States,  the  4  points  of  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment, the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and 
1962,  and  such  other  Items  which  the  parties 
uiay  by  mutual  agreement  add; 

7.  Extended  an  Invitation  to  the  co-chsdr- 
mau  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  (the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Great  Britain) .  to  the  members  of 
the  International  Control  commission  (India, 
Canada   and  Poland)    and   to  the   Secretary 


General  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  part  in 
the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  by  making  these  proposals 
you  wlU  have  announced  to  the  world  and 
to  our  concerned  citizens  that  the  United 
States  not  only  has  the  sincere  desire,  but 
also  the  determination  to  pursue  p>eace,  and 
that  our  government  wants  to  see  all  killing 
and  destruction  stopped.  By  these  proposals 
you  will  have  seized  initiative  and  given  to 
the  world  the  full  measure  of  the  continuing 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  you  now  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  creative  diplomacy  and 
dynamic  statesmanship.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  FYont  will  recognize  our  gootl 
Intentions  and  come  to  the  peace  table.  If 
they  do.  both  sides  will  have  gained  much. 
Should  they  fall  to  appear,  let  the  eyes  of  the 
world  behold  the  empty  chairs  and  let  the 
e.ars  of  the  world  hear  the  thunder  of  the 
silence  from  those  Invited — but  unrepre- 
sented at  the  peace  table. 

Lead  us,  Mr.  President,  In  once  again  tak- 
ing the  first  steps  on  the  path  of  de-escala- 
tion and  on  the  path  towards  peace.  Tlic 
world  will  recognize  that  you  heeded  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  Zecharlah,  9:  10,  who 
sa'd:  "And  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  the 
nations". 

This  act  of  courage  and  magnanimity  will 
be  applauded  by  the  entire  world  and  our 
citizens  at  home. 

Respectfully, 

Herbert  Teszzr. 
Member  of  Co7igress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  express  their  views  on  my 
peace  conference  proposal. 


Commendatioii  to  Minnesota  Future 
Farmer  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minne- 
sota Future  Farmers  of  America  orga- 
nization is  one  of  the  best  organized  and 
most  active  In  the  Nation.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  young  men  taking  part 
in  the  many  programs  as  well  as  Mr. 
W.  J.  Kortsemakl,  Minnesota  Future 
Farmers  of  America  executive  secretary. 

The  Mimiesota  FFA  has  begun  an  ex- 
citing statewide  wildlife  habitat  pro- 
gram which  has  received  support  from 
sportsmen's  club,  the  Minnesota  State 
Conservation  Department,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

FFA  members  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  taking  i>art  In  many  programs: 
First,  Operation  Coverup  In  which  the 
FFA  helped  to  screen  15  to  20  dump- 
grounds  and  Junkyards  by  tree  plant- 
ings. Second,  keep  Minnesota  clean 
and  scenic.  Third,  trash-burner  pro- 
gram In  which  members  construct  rub- 
bish burners  In  their  farm  shops  and 
make  them  available  to  local  communi- 
ties. Fourth,  raising  ducks  and  pheas- 
ants as  well  as  distribution  of  the  birds. 
Fifth,  co(H}eratlng  with  the  Farmers 
Union  In  their  Green  Thumb  and  debris 
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depository  progi-am.  Sixth,  nearly  half 
of  the  40  school  forests  in  Minnesota 
are  managed  or  operated  by  FFA  mem- 
bers. 

For  these  and  other  successful  pro- 
grams, the  Minnesota  Future  Farmers 
of  America  members  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 
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Key  to  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICCTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
written  copy  of  an  address  delivered  to 
Hadassah's  52d  national  convention— on 
August  16,  1966— came  across  my  desk 
recently.  It  struck  me  Instantly  as  a 
speech  of  great  significance.  To  under- 
stand the  full  import  of  its  message,  one 
must  really  know  the  man  who  delivered 
It  and  appreciate  his  standing  with  the 
citizens  of  his  home  State,  Connecticut, 
and  with  iiis  friends  aroiuid  the  world! 

The  author  of  this  impressive  study  of 
the  English  language  is  William  Benton 
former  Senator  from  Connecticut' 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  past 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Service 
During  his  day*  in  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator was  known  for  his  ability  to  clarify 
complex  Issues.  This  same  faculty  is 
clear  in  his  recent  commentary  on  the 
worldwide  Importance  of  our  native 
toiiRue. 

The  spread  of  EngUsh  is  a  phenomenon 
of  great  consequence.  A  common  lan- 
guage has  been  recognized  by  many  as 
a  tool  for  world  unity  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  ignorance.  As  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  we  must  be  prepared  to 
nurture  the  expanding  use  of  our  native 
tonsiie,  and  this  entails  a  knowledge  of 
the  effect  that  a  universal  language  will 
have  as  well  a;s  an  understanding  of 
efficient  methods  to  bring  universality  to 
fruition.  Certain  language  Is  a  "key 
to  freedom  "  as  it  alone  unlocks  the  door 
of  fear  and  apprehension  created  by  the 
lack  of  an  abiUty  to  communicate  be- 
tween aU  peoples  of  this  world.  The 
time,  effort,  and  money  spent  on  this 
project  will  reap  long-lasting  rewanls  for 
humanity . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  permission  to  have 
the  full  text  printed  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  because  from 
it  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  all  learn 
much: 

The  Key  to  Freedom 

(Address  by  Senator  Wriuiam  Benton.  Hadas- 

sahs    52d    national    convention,    Tuesday 

August    16,    1966,   Sheraton   Boston   Hotel 

Boston,  Mass.) 

It  Is  a  urvlque  experience  to  receive  an 
awiu-d,  the  first  of  a  new  series,  which  if  Had- 
assahs  publicity  Is  to  be  believed,  la  Inspired 
by  my  own  career.  I  am  deeply  moved  by 
your  charity  and  grace.  As  my  old  friend  and 
colleague  Governor  Stevenson  ance  said,  after 
a  ixirticularly  generous  introduction,  "I  don't 
icnow  whether  Madam  Chairman  Is  Koinu  to 
Heaven  for  her  charity,  or  to  Hell  for  her 
falsehoods." 


However,  any  momentary  lapse  In  your 
selection  process  in  my  own  case  is  more 
than  atoned  for  In  your  choice  of  the  re- 
cipient of  the  second  Key  to  Freedom  Avrard. 
my  friend  OrvUle  Freeman,  a  distinguished 
governor  and  a  powerfiU  Cabinet  member 
with  the  stamina  of  an  agricultural  Moses. 

What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  for 
Hadassah  to  plan  a  series  of  awards  bearliig 
the  name  'Key  to  Freedom'."  The  story  of 
Hadassah  Is  one  of  the  forging  and  the  self- 
less sharing  of  keys  to  freedom.  Since  your 
founding  by  that  great  woman  among  great 
American  women,  Henrietta  Szold,  your  his- 
tory has  been  written  large  in  generous  re- 
s(>onse  whenever  humankind  has  beckoned 
for  assistance. 

If  yotir  children  and  your  husbands  do  not 
know  sufficlenuy  of  Hadassah's  deeds  of  edu- 
cation and  mercy,  they  may  learn  something 
of  them  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca.  Its 
article  on  Hadassah  was  written  by  that  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  humanist  and  Zionist. 
Abram  Sachar,  the  President  of  Brandeis 
University  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve 
as  a  trustee. 

I  am  told  that  the  word  Hadass.-vh  goes  back 
to  a  Babylonian  word  for  bride.  Another 
meaning  of  Hadassah  is  myrtle  branch.  And 
I  find  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca  says 
of  myrtle  that  It  was  "held  by  the  ancienu  as 
sacred  to  Venus  and  used  as  an  emblem  of 
love".  I  shall  not  talk  about  these  classical 
and  delectable  themes  of  yours.  I  have  selec- 
ted a  theme  perhaps  more  suitable  for  the 
publisher  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca, 
and  of  the  Merrlam-Webster  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary. My  theme  vrtU  be  the  English 
language  as  a  potential  key  to  freedom. 
Some  of  you  may  find  this  subject  contro- 
versial. Some  of  you  may  even  object  to  it. 
But  at  least  it  seems  to  me  more  suitable  for 
a  speech  at  a  banquet  than  does  Venus  and 
the  emblems  of  love.  Or  at  least  for  a  speech 
so  soon  after  dinner. 

E.xcept  for  our  lexicographers  and  linguis- 
tic scholars,  most  Americans  haven't  noticed 
the  remarkable  growth  of  otir  English  lan- 
guage around  the  earth.  For  example.  I've 
observed  that  In  Paris,  the  home  of  the  world 
language  of  recent  centuries,  about  two- 
thirds  of  UNESCO's  work  is  now  conducted  in 
English.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  only  a 
half.  The  late  Edward  Murrow — one  of  my 
successors  In  charge  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency— agreed  with  me  that  no 
objective  of  that  agency  over  the  next  one 
hundred  years  could  be  more  Important  than 
the  spread  of  the  English  language.  Ed  Mur- 
row's  and  my  agreement  here  wasn't  chauvin- 
ism, though  to  some  it  may  seem  so — as  in- 
deed this  speech  to  some  may  sound  chauvin- 
istic. Nor  were  we  verging  into  so-called 
cultural  Imperialism— though  thU  speech 
may  lay  me  open  to  the  charge.  Mr.  Murrow 
and  I  felt  that  thU  obJecUve  viraa  la  the 
world's  Interest,  and  not  merely  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  greater  Interest  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Interest  of  the  world 

In  our  own  time,  English  has  supplanted 
French  as  the  principal  language  in  the  world 
of  diplomacy,  in  the  marketplace  and  even 
the  boudoir,  and  it  has  ousted  French  as  the 
language  most  useful  to  the  traveler  every- 
where m  Europe  except  In  France  and  Bel- 
gium—and throughout  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  French  government  continues  to  re- 
sist. Indeed.  It  yelps  in  anguish.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  President  de  Gaulle  Instructed 
the  members  of  the  French  Academy  to  write 
their  communications  In  French.  I  was 
amused  when  Roger  Seydoui,  the  French 
Ambassador  to  the  UN,  wrote  me  in  French 
from  his  office  in  New  York  to  congratulate 
me  on  my  65th  birthday.  Yet  he  knows  that 
I  do  not  speak  French,  and  he  speaks  English 
as  well  aa  I  do.  Thus  France  aggressively 
continues  to  promote  its  language.  France 
boasts  the  teaching  of  French  in  30,000  all- 
French  schoola  throughout  the  warl<L     (In 


the  case  of  Nicaragua  alone,  when  I  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  twenty  years  ago,  I 
recall  there  were  seven  radio  broadcasU  of 
French  lessons  each  week  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  French  government.) 
'  But  English  has  come  to  the  front  rapidly 
in  tlie  last  century,  largely  as  a  resiut  of  the 
swift  Increase  in  the  populaUon  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  British  dominions  — 
but  also  stimulated  by  the  role  of  English  in 
commerce,  communications,  science  and 
technology.  In  our  country  we  produced  not 
merely  new  population  but  a  population 
literate  In  English— because  of  our  e.arly  com- 
mitment to  universal  education.  Today  the 
growth  of  English  in  world-wide  popularity 
continues  to  accelerate.  Indeed.  In  the 
twenty-one  years  since  World  War  II,  EngUsh 
lias  advanced  further  than  In  the  entire  pre- 
ceding century.  InvenUons  that  make  com- 
munications between  nations  eaaler  have  in- 
evitably lent  themselves  to  the  spread  of 
English,  notably  motion  pictures,  r.-wllo  and 
television.  Even  though  non-English  sub 
titles  may  be  used  In  the  movies  or  TV,  the 
English-language  voices  inevitably  ca.rry  im- 
pact— and  create  the  desire  to  understand. 

Both  World  Wars  took  mUlions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  English  into  places  where  they  had 
never  been  before.  Today  airplane  travel 
takes  American  tourists  and  businessmen 
almost  everywhere.  And  wherever  American 
toiu-ists  go.  they  carry  the  English  language 
in  their  brief  cases.  And  let  us  not  overlook 
our  visitors  from  abroad;  90,000  foreign 
students  are  attending  American  colleges  and 
universities  at  any  one  time  and  they  carry 
home  an  improved  mastery  of  our  language. 
Even  the  embarrassing  reluctance  of  Amer- 
icans to  learn  foreign  languages  has  helped 
promote  our  language. 

The  thrust  behind  the  growth  of  Erngllsh 
In  our  time  has  of  cotu^e  been  further  accel- 
erated by  the  economic  and  military  strength 
of  the  United  States.  The  scientific  and 
technological  preeminence  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  has  stimulated  the  demand 
for  English  m  the  new  and  underdeveloped 
countries.  African  countrle*.  even  when 
they  try  to  emphasize  Indigenous  languages, 
turn  to  EngUsh  aa  a  language  of  instruc- 
tion to  Implement  their  educational,  tech- 
nological and  social  development.  Sclentlsta 
throughout  the  world  Increasingly  use  Eng- 
lish, merely  as  an  example,  in  discussing 
atomic  physics  among  themselves.  And 
many  seek  to  pubUaih  their  findings  In  Eng- 
lish to  assiu-e  the  widest  possible  interna- 
tional circulation. 

In  aviation.  In  shipping,  in  sports.  English 
Is  already  a  near  universal  language.  When 
a  Russian  pilot  seeks  the  control  tower  at 
Cairo.  Egypt,  for  a  landing,  the  conversation 
win  be  in  English.  When  you  fly  to  Israel. 
the  stewardess  announces  your  arrival  iii 
Hebrew,  French  and  English.  But  the  flight 
op>eratlon  and  maintenance  of  the  Israeli 
airline.  El  Al,  is  carried  on  In  English — even 
within  Israel.  The  code  of  the  Intematlon.%1 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  provides  that  "in 
the  absence  of  an  'International  language'  ", 
pilots  have  the  right  to  request  guidance  In 
English  anywhere  In  the  world. 

It  Is  estimated  that  some  70  percent  of 
the  world's  mall  is  written  In  English  and 
60  percent  of  the  world's  broadcasts  are  in 
English. 

There  are  41.000  teachers  of  English  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Is  this  not  tacit  recognition 
that  English,  not  Russian,  has  become  the 
world  language  of  science?  English,  not 
Russian,  is  becoming  the  auxiliary  language 
of  nation  after  nation.  Every  year  the  Soviet 
Union  produces  100  million  books  for  export 
In  English,  French,  German  and  Spanish,  and 
the  major  emphasis  by  far  Is  on  English. 
EnglUh  Is  compulsory  for  eight  years'  school- 
ing In  Japan,  where  there  are  70,000  English 
teachers  In  secondary  schools  alone  It  ia 
compulsory  In  a  growing  ntimber  of  coun- 
tries. 
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For  at  least  270  mllUons  In  the  world  to- 
day. Engllsb  Is  the  primary  language,  the 
mother  tongue.  Of  the  three-quarters  of 
the  world's  population  who  speak  the  twelve 
main  existing  languages,  this  cansUtutes 
only  eleven  i>er  cent.  Twenty-flve  per  cent 
of  them  speak  some  form  of  Chinese,  and 
eight  point  three  per  cent  sp>eak  Russian. 
But  In  the  last  fovir  hundred  yecirs.  the 
proportion  of  native  speakers  of  English  In 
the  world  has  Increased  five-fold.  In  addi- 
tion, another  270  million  people,  another 
eleven  per  cent,  now  speak  English  as  a 
second  language — a  total  of  more  than  half 
a  billion  who  speak  our  language.  This  al- 
most equals  the  number  who  speak  the  vari- 
ous dialects  of  Chinese. 

The  remaining  quarter  of  the  earth's  pop- 
ulation s|>eaks  nearly  three  thousand  so- 
called  natural  languages.  Here  Is  Indeed  a 
tower  of  Babel,  and  this  figure  dramatizes 
the  need  of  mankind  for  a  single  tongue  of 
universal  Intellectual  discourse.  Seven 
hundred  languages,  in  total,  have  been  in- 
vented to  provide  the  single  tongue,  but  none 
has  taken  bold.  What  is  the  choice  before 
the  world?  Short  of  a  world  conquest  by 
the  Russians  or  the  Chinese,  it  is  a  clear 
choice;  It  is  English. 

Should  I  deplore  the  tendency  of  newly- 
Independent  nations  to  seek  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Indigenous  langiiage.  as  a  pri- 
mary language,  even  if  it  is  spoken  by  only 
a  handful?  PM-haps  this  desire  is  a  tempo- 
rary aspect  of  an  ardent  nationalism. 
Gaelic,  for  example,  is  required  In  the  schools 
of  Ireland,  but  it  Is  not  prospering.  Some 
observers  believe  an  indigenous  language  is 
psychologically  Indispensable  to  the  cohesion 
of  new  nations;  there  have  been  bloody  riots 
on  this  Issue  In  India  and  Ceylon.  Some 
educators  believe  that  the  early  years  of 
school  are  best  taught  in  the  language  the 
chUd  hears  at  home.  This  may  be  true. 
I  shall  not  judge.  But  I  point  out  that  Eng- 
lish Is  becoming  Indispensable  at  the  higher 
levels  of  education.  All  of  the  readings  In 
the  more  advanced  courses  at  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity In  Jerusalem  are  in  English. 

In  his  article.  "Language  Barrier  to  Inter- 
national Life:  English  as  an  International 
Language,"  Professor  Nesiah.  describing  his 
experiences  In  Southeast  Asia,  declares: 

"Amidst  the  contending  nationalisms  we 
can  perceive  an  emerging  world  of  commu- 
nity, a  new  mankind  conscious  of  its  common 
destiny.  •  •  •  Now.  with  no  premeditated 
plan,  Engllsb  has  become  the  language  of 
much  of  this  Inter-communlcatlon.  It  was. 
paradoxically  enough,  the  main  language 
used  In  the  Asian  Relations  Conference  in 
New  Delhi,  the  Afrasian  Conference  in  Ban- 
dung, and  the  conference  of  Heads  of  African 
States  In  Addis  Ababa.  It  would  seem  im- 
practicable and  unwise  to  refuse  the  aid  of 
this  ready-made  tool  of  easy  communication. 
no  longer  the  King-Emperor's  English  but  the 
self -chosen  language  of  the  free  peoples." 

Many  peoples — perhaps  most — believe  their 
own  native  language  excels  all  others.  Cer- 
tainly the  French  most  passionately  among 
all  European  nations  believe  this.  They  are 
our  principal  avowed  opponents  to  the  teach- 
ing of  English.  They  were  the  first  nation 
!n  the  modem  world  deliberately  to  promote 
their  language — as  a  cardinal  aim  of  their 
foreign  policy — and  through  it  their  culture — 
afbtind  the  world.  In  otir  time,  since  you 
ladles  were  Infants — and  I,  alas,  a  grown 
man — English,  to  the  despair  of  the  French 
government,  has  been  corrupting  the  vaunted 
UngtUstlc  punty  of  French — even  in  France. 
Anglais,  the  French  complain,  has  corrupted 
"Francals"  Into  what  is  mockingly  called 
•Franglais."  Paris,  the  temple  of  the  French 
language,  is  spattered  with  Franglais.  Paris- 
ians eat  American -style  quick  lunches  at  "le 
snack  bar."  dance  to  "le  Jazz  hot"  at  "le  night 
club,"  and  worry  about  "le  parking"  for  "le 
shopping"  at  "He  drug  store".  We  Americans 
use  French  expressions  constantly  here,  and 


we  are  delighted  with  them.  Tlie  lang-uage 
we  Americans  speak  is  a  product  of  many  cul- 
tural streams,  and  Is  constantly  being  en- 
riched. It  Is  not  by  nature  a  national  lan- 
guage. 

I  suspect  the  French  are  going  to  have  to 
resign  themselves  to  more  and  more  "Fran- 
glais." Let  those  who  object  ca.Il  the  process 
an  accident  of  history  rather  than  due  to  any 
intrinsic  merit  In  the  English  lang^i.ige.  Even 
the  French  must  ultimately  confess  that  Eng- 
lish has  become  the  language  more  people 
are  .seeking  to  acquire  than  any  language  in 
history. 

President  Johnson  implies  recognition  of 
this  when  he  declares:  "An  increase  In  the 
knowledge  of  English  can  contribute  directly 
to  gre.iter  tinderstanding  among  nations.  It 
can  also  be  the  mean.s  of  as.siiring  access  to 
a  treasure  hoiuse  of  man  s  knowledge  about 
himself — about  his  politic:)!  experiments,  his 
philosophies,  and  his  inner  human  need.s  " 
Is  it  not  obvious  th.at.  if  the  world  is  to 
achieve  a  peace  based  on  understanding 
rather  than  on  mutual  fear — If  it  is  to  solve 
such  universal  problems  as  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties — is  it  not  obvious  thr>t  it  must 
develop  the  broadest  kind  of  dialogue  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth''  In  the  old  days 
such  problems  were  supposed  to  he  solved  oy 
the  dlplom.its  and  statesmen  while  the  peo- 
ple hoped  the  diplomats  knew  what  ihey  were 
doing  Today,  with  m.a.>:s  communications, 
there  is  a  great  new  dimension  to  the  global 
dialogue.  Is  it  too  much  to  liope  that. 
through  the  sheer  force  of  will  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  their  instinctive  hope  for  peace, 
their  love  of  those  things  de:irest  to  them — 
home,  family,  security,  freedom — is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  there  can  come  a  new 
chance  for  solutions  to  the  universal  prob- 
lems— perhaps  a  last  best  chance'  If  this 
dialogue  is  as  crucial  as  I  think  it  is.  isn't  it 
obvious  that  it  would  be  greatly  speeded  up 
and  implemented  if  conducted  in  a  univer- 
sal language  ' 

Today  the  United  Stat.es  Government — 
through  AID  the  Peace  Corps,  USIA.  the 
Defense  Department  and  tlie  Dep;u-tment  of 
State — is  casually  engaged  in  teaching  Eng- 
lish abroad — with  the  little  finger  of  its  left 
hand.  At  any  one  time  35,000  men  and 
women  from  45  countries  are  studying  Eng- 
lish under  Defense  Department  auspices. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  worlds  large.';!  student 
body  for  English — though  I  am  not  prepared 
to  examine  the  kind  of  English  taught! 

But  United  States  policies  by  and  large 
have  been  sloppily  conceived  and  imperfectly 
coordinated  This  has  led  to  fragmentation 
of  efforts  It  has  inhibited  an  effective 
overall  attack  The  aim  of  the  government 
as  a  whole,  I  suggest  tonight,  should  be  ad- 
mitted openly  and  avowedly  a£  the  teaching 
of  English  on  a  world  so:i!e 

I  have  been  told  it  might  possible  to  teach 
English  to  another  500.000  000  people  for  less 
than  $2  billion.  Is  this  to  much''  I  suspect 
that  it  is.  at  leEist  at  present  But  let  us 
examine  it  as  a  goal.  It  Is  about  one-fifth 
of  the  annual  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  need  is  for 
better  coordination  of  the  present  activities 
of  our  government  and  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.    Our  goals  here  are  identical. 

For  a  start  I  prof>ose  that  the  British  and 
American  governments  think  in  terms  of 
doubUng.  then  quadrupling,  our  present  ef- 
forts. The  USIA  estimates  that  its  budget 
for  teaching  English  would  have  to  be  tripled 
to  meet  the  urgent  demand  for  its  overseas 
courses:  In  some  coimtries  it  would  have  to 
be  Increased  ten-fold  merely  to  meet  present 
demand.     Specifically.  I  propose: 

(1)  that  the  US.  government  seek  to  work 
out  a  major  cooperative  effort  with  Britain. 
Canada  and  other  English-speaking  coun- 
tries; 

(2)  that  the  United  States  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  private  organizations  and  foun- 
dations   to   tinderwTite   special    research    to 


determine  the  most  effective  methods  for 
teaching  EngUsh  as  a  foreign  language,  and 
for  promoting  such  teaching. 

The  new  techniques  of  films,  film-strips 
and  programmed  self-Instruction  have  mucii 
to  offer  and  should  be  utilized  on  a  vast 
scale,  coupled  with  radio  and  TV.  I  em- 
phasize again  that  this  is  not  because  of  any 
special  pride  of  ours  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— but  as  a  humanistic  service  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement 
of  communication  among  men,  I  suspect 
that  such  an  effort  may  pay  off  in  benefits 
to  the  developing  countries  at  a  far  higher 
level  per  dollar  than  most  of  our  AID  pro- 
grams. (The  State  of  Israel.  I'm  told,  has 
shown  what  can  be  accomplished  in  teacliing 
Hebrew  to  people  who  have  never  spoken  tlie 
language — and  teaching  it  quickly,  through 
the  ULPAN  System,) 

(3)  that  our  Administration  support  and 
the  Congress  adopt  legislation  to  encourage 
young  Americans  to  teach  English  abroad 
NDEA  loans  to  college  student*  now  are  for- 
given at  the  rate  of  ten  percent  a  year  for 
a  maximum  of  five  years  if  tlie  recipient  en- 
gages in  teaching  after  graduation.  I  sug- 
gest that  new  legislation  set  a  forgiveness 
rate  of  20  percent  for  each  year  (to  a  maxi- 
mum of  five)  that  a  graduate  teaches  English 
in  a  foreign  country. 

(This  proposal  will  not  only  lielp  to  fill 
the  thirsty  pipeline  with  teachers  of  Engli.sh, 
but  it  will  return  these  teachers  to  the  United 
States  better  educated,  and  better  teachers 
in  their  own  land,) 

(4)  I  call  on  the  United  States  to  launch 
a  far  more  aggressive  unilateral  effort  within 
other  nations — in  teaching  English  as  a  sec- 
ond and  avowedly  International  language. 

What  I  am  saying  tonight  seems  so  obvious 
that  I  wondered  as  I  wrote  this  speech  that  it 
Is  being  said  so  rarely.  Do  you  know  about 
the  man  who  went  to  an  analyst  and  said. 
"Doctor,  I  can't  remember  anything."  The 
doctor  asked,  "How  long  has  this  been  going 
on?"  The  patient  replied,  "How  long  has 
what  been  going  on?"  My  purpose  tonight 
is  to  tell  you  that  something  is  going  on.  to 
enlist  your  help  in  remembering,  and  to  get 
help  from  you  to  ensure  that  mtich  more 
goes  on  in  future. 

In  1950,  a  Gallup  poll  showed  tliat  seventy- 
six  percent  of  the  people  ix)lled  in  tlie  United 
States.  Canada,  t^he  Netherlands,  Norway  and 
Finland  favored  the  teaching  ^  "one  lan- 
guage in  all  the  world's  schools — from  kin- 
dergarten up — so  rthat  the  new  generations 
would  grow  up  with  the  ability  to  speak  and 
understand,  in  addition  to  their  respective 
national  languages,  one  tongue  that  would 
have  universal  currency  and  validity."  ( Only 
hi  teen  percent  of  the  people  interviewed  were 
opposed  to  this,  and  nine  percent  were  un- 
decided.) Six  years  ago,  in  a  similar  poll  in 
the  United  States  alone:  the  majority  had 
grown  by  eight  percentage  points. 

So  the  world  public  seems  to  understand 
the  problem,  and  the  opportunity.  But 
where  Is  the  leadership  required  for  more 
concerted  action?  The  leadership  has  been 
lacking  because  the  Americans  and  the 
English,  unlike  the  French,  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  cultural  diversity  and  fear  the 
charge  of  chauvinism.  But  we  are  dealing 
here  with  the  spread  of  knowledge,  with 
sharing  the  secrets  of  the  ages,  and  with  the 
opportunity  to  discover  the  secret.s  of 
tomorrow.  In  these  terms.  Is  not  this  task 
of  teaching  English  as  the  international  lan- 
guage one  of  the  most  important  before  us 
Americans?  And  one  of  the  most  important 
before  Hadassah?  Is  it  not  a  key  to  free- 
dom— freedom  of  man's  mind  from  ignorance 
and  the  Inability  to  communicate  with  his 
fellows? 

I  leave  you  with  my  profound  thanks  for 
your  award,  but  also  with  a  challenge,  and 
with  a  question  which  I  hope  you  will 
ponder. 
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The  challenge:  can  Hadassah  help  provide 
the  leadership  I  have  called  for?  Can  you 
help  unlock  that  door? 

The  question:  Marshall  McLuhan,  who 
seems  to  have  become  the  high  priest  among 
communications  theorists,  asks  us  to  suppose 
that,  overnight,  all  the  peoples  of  Asia,  all 
the  peoples  of  Africa,  all  the  peoples  cf 
LaUn  America,  suddenly  acqtilred  a  common 
language  with  us  and  each  other.  How 
would  that  change  our  attitudes  and  their 
conduct?  How  would  It  change  the  outlook 
for  human  survival  smd  human  develop- 
ment? 

Is  there  any  reasonable  choice — except  the 
common  language  of  English?  This  ques- 
tion I  hope  you  will  ponder. 


Enough  of  President  de  Gaulle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  the  Knoxville  Jour- 
nal and  the  Kingsport  Times  were 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Herbert 
G.  Stone,  a  resident  of  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
and  one  of  Tennessee's  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  who  has  made  a  study 
of  Franco-American  relations. 

Mr.  Stone  urged  in  his  letter  to  which 
these  articles  were  attached  that  "the 
President  leave  no  more  American  dol- 
lars in  France,"  and  he  lamented,  as  do 

How  long  will  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave  continue  to  accept 
insolU  from  the  head  of  a  nation  which 
by  all  the  rules  of  gratitude,  should  be  our 
most  staunch  ally? 

It  Is  time  to  stop  the  talking  and  act  to 
protect  the  interests  of  our  people  and  I 
m.sert  these  articles  at  this  point 'in  the 
Record: 

IFrom  the  Kingsport   (Tenn.)    Times 
Sept.   1,   19661 

De  Gaclie  Tells  UNrrED  St.^tes  To  Get 
Out 

Ph.nom,  Penh,  Cambodia.— French  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle  bluntly  told  the 
UtUted  States  today  to  get  out  of  Viet  Nam 
He  said  the  war  will  continue  until  Wash- 
ington follows  his  advice. 

In  his  most  outspoken  comment  to  date 
on  the  war  in  Southe.-tst  Asia,  the  75-year- 
old  De  Gaulle  told  a  cheering  crowd  of  more 
than  SO.Oee  Cambodians  in  Phnom  Penh's 
city  stadium: 

'While  your  country  succeeded  in  salvag- 
ing Its  body  and  soul  because  it  remained 
master  in  its  own  house,  the  poUtical  and 
military  authority  of  the  United  States  es- 
tablished it^self  in  it.s  turn  in  South  Viet 
Nam  and  concurrently  war  was  rekindled 
there," 

De  Gaulle  said  US.  withdrawal  from  Viet 
Nam,  even  before  any  peace  conference,  was 
•the  only  solution"  to  the  conflict. 

He  praised  Cambodia,  whose  chief  of  state 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  broke  diplomatic  tiai 
with  tlie  United  States  15  months  ago  for 
Its  "neutral"  stance  In  Viet  Nam.  'The 
Uiuted  States  has  charged  Sihanouk  with 
allowing  Cambodian  ferrttorv  to  be  used  as 
a  sanctuary  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  Communists. 


"All  solutions  (In  Viet  Nam)  depend  on 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to  the  idea 
of  withdrawing  its  troops  with  a  reasonable 
delay,"  De  Gaulle  asserted.  "We  fully  realize 
this  might  not  be  possible  in  the  immediate 
future." 

But,  he  said,  "in  the  name  of  two  centuries 
of  friendship,  France  appeals  to  the  United 
States  to  make  this  gesture. 

"There  Is  no  chance  that  the  people  of  Asia 
wUl  submit  to  the  law  of  foreigners  across 
the  Pacific,"  said  De  Gaulle. 

"Prance  considers  that  the  combats  which 
are  ravaging  Indochina  concern  nobody  but 
the  Indochinese  themselves."  he  said. 
"There  Is  no  other  issue.  France  believes 
that  no  military  solution  (to  the  war)  is 
possible  and  to  think  so  Is  to  see  the  world 
rolling  toward  a  catastrophe. 

"Only  a  political  accord  can  re-establish 
peace.  The  conditions  for  such  an  accord  are 
well  known  and  extremely  clear.  There  Is 
still  time  for  hope." 

De  Gaulle  spoke  In  a  90-degree  heat  under 
a  golden  canopy  with  a  red  and  blue  border. 
The  crowd  let  out  massive  cheers  when  he 
praised  Cambodian  "neutrality"  In  the  war. 
The  French  president  spoke  less  than  24 
hours  after  meeting  personally  with  Nguy- 
en Truong.  personal  representative  of  North 
Vietnamese  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Phnom 
Penh.  A  spokesman  for  De  Gaulle  said  the 
meeting  Wednesday  was  the  most  Important 
the  French  leader  had  yet  held  on  Viet  Nam. 
De  Gaulle  declared  that  peace  talks  to  end 
the  war  "depend  on  the  attitude  of  Amer- 
icans .  .  .  Prance  deems  it  Ita  duty  to  state 
that  In  its  eyes  there  is  no  other  way  of  pre- 
venting the  world  from  being  faced  with 
even  greater  difficulties." 

He  said  France  had  more  experience  in 
Indochina,  once  a  vast  French  colonial  pos- 
session, and  added: 

"France  says  to  the  United  States  that 
It  can  renounce  its  (mlUtary)  expedition 
which  Is  without  benefit  and  without  Justi- 
fication, and  agree  in  its  stead  to  an  Inter- 
national agreement  which  will  assure  peace 
"What  an  audience  the  United  States 
would  find  for  such  an  action!"  he  exclaimed. 
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(Prom     the     Knoxville    (  Tenn.)      Journal 
Sept.  2,  1966] 
Lets  Call  De  Gaoxle's  Hand 
This  week  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of 
Prance  (14  feet  tall  in  his  socks  by  his  own 
measurement)    wound   up  a   tour  of  Africa 
and  Asia  in  the  capital  of  Cambodia.     This 
country,  a  neighbor  of  Vietnam,  has  aligned 
Itself  with   Red   China  and  North  Vietnam 
though  Its  chief  of  state  haa  regularly  con- 
tended that  his  nation's  policy  was  one  of 
neutrality. 

Speaking  before  a  crowd  of  Cambodians 
estimated  at  80,000,  the  French  president 
pulled  no  punches  in  calling  on  the  United 
States  to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam 

"All  solutions."  De  Gaulle  asserted,  "depend 
on  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  tothe 
idea  of  withdrawing  its  troops  with  a  rea- 
sonable delay.  We  fully  realize  this  might 
not  be  possible  in  the  hnmediate  future  " 

To  add  irony  to  hla  ultimatum  dh^ted 
toward  this  country,  De  Gaulle  said  "In  the 
name  of  two  centtiriee  of  friendship  France 
appeals  to  the  United  States  to  make  thta 
guesture." 

It  would  have  been  more  apprt^rlate  If  the 
French  president  had  referred  to  this  Inter- 
national friendship  in  the  part  tense,  be- 
cause Within  a  matter  of  month*  he  has  ap- 
peared to  be  determined  to  convert  tb^ 
historic  friendship  to  which  he  refera  to  a 
feeling  of  mutual  hostility. 

Within  two  years  and  in  the  name  at 
French  nationalism  De  Gaulle  baa  made  the 
following  moves:  He  hae  Instated  upon  cr«a- 
tion  of  an  Independent  nuclear  capabUlty 
for  France.     He  baa  shattered  fbe  NATO 


alliance,  set  up  for  the  protection  of  Europe 
against  the  Russians  after  World  War  II  He 
has  arbitrarily  ordered  the  abandonment  of 
American  bases  in  Prance  and  their  dis- 
mantlement. He  has  renewed  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements with  the  Red  Chinese.  He  has 
declined  to  keep  up  his  dues  payments  in 
the  United  Nations  monstrosity.  He  has 
steadfastly  declined  to  make  any  payments 
whatsoever  on  the  »5,000.000.000  debt  owed 
to  the  United  States  by  Prance  since  World 
War  I.  Finally,  to  cap  the  stack,  he  has 
methodically  raided  our  gold  stock,  only  last 
month  converting  almost  •1,000,000,000  of 
Prance's  dollar  holdings  into  gold  and  help- 
ing to  reduce  oiu-  gold  supply  to  the  lowest 
figtu-e  in  many  years. 

Now  he  seeks  out  a  forum  In  Southeast 
Asia  to  add  his  demand  to  that  of  Senators 
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and  Watne  Morse,  along  with  the  Vietniks 
on  American  campuses  and  elsewhere  In  the 
country,  for  a  withdrawal  of  American 
troops,  which  would  result  in  total  domin- 
ation of  Southeast  Asia  by  Communist 
China, 

With    friends    like   De    Gaulle,   this   coun- 
try needs  no  enemies. 

One   of   the   unanswered   questions   about 
the  Johnson  Administration  is  why  it  lias  not 
long  since  cracked  down  on  this  Frenchman 
who   aspires   to  lift  hla   own   country   from 
its  position  as  a  secondciass  world  power  by 
contributing    to    American    disaster    in    the 
Orient.     The   obvious  move   is  that  of  hit- 
Ung  the  old  man  where  he  is  most  vulnera- 
ble, which  Is  to  say  his  money  nerve.     We  do 
not  understands  as  millions  of  other  Amer- 
icans do  not,  why,  when  De  Gaulle  sends  a 
b.asketball  of  dollars  for  conversion  Into  gold, 
the   President,   or  someone  backed   by   him, 
does  not  have  the  guts  to  refuse  paj-ment 
and    to   offer    to   apply   Prance's   dollars    on 
what    that   country   owes   us.     Such    action 
would.  In  our  beUef.  bring  the  old  man's 
temperature  down  at  least  three  or  four  de- 
grees.    If  he  can  get  himself  in  position  to 
be  a  class  A  world   flg\ire  on   hie  own  re- 
sources and  his  own  money,  then  let  him  do 
so.     There   is   no   reason   In   common   sense 
why  we  should  finance  his  attempted  flight 
into    world    statesmanship.     Let    him    call 
on  some  of     his  of  his  Oonnnunlst  friends 
around  the  world  to  take  over  oiu-  place  as 
his  banker. 


The  New  Outlook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   tLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  Great 
Society  appeared  In  the  Lansing  Journal, 
Thursday,  September  1,  1966,  which  I 
believe  deserves  widespread  attention. 
Therefore,  I  am  inserting  this  very  timely 
editorial  Into  the  Record,  commended  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Thk  New  Odtlook 

It  being  the  responsibility  of  a  newspaper 
to  Inform,  Interpret  and  explain,  we  passe 
here  to  talk  patiently  with  thoee  people  with 
old-fashioned  Ideas  who  find  it  hard  to 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  some  of  the 
"demonstrations"  they  see  reported  on  TV 
and  In  news  pictures. 

They  Bee  high-splrlted  youthe  breaking 
into  stores  and  walking  away  with  television 
seto,  cases  of  whiskey,  lamp  shades  and  shoes 
»aa  other  goods,  and  from  this  they  jump  to 
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the  conclusion  that  laws  are  being  broken. 

Actually  what  they  are  seeing  is  the  Great 
Society  in  action. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  would  be  no 
crime  If  It  were  not  for  f>ollce  brutality, 
which  forces  people  to  oppose  violence  with 
non-violence  or  vice  versa. 

Fortunately  the  Supreme  Court  Is  making 
It  Impossible  for  cops  to  continue  their  wick- 
ed ways,  arresting  people.  The  millennium 
will  be  ushered  In  when  the  Court  declares  all 
police  forces  Illegal  and  disbands  them. 

Now.  you  understand,  don't    ycu'' 


Why  Not  a  Special  Day  for  the 
Consumer? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6.  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s 
House  is  well  aware  of  my  concern  for 
the  American  consumer,  reflected  par- 
ticularly in  my  bill,  H  R.  7179.  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Consumers. 

Because  of  my  keen  interest.  I  was 
happy  to  read  the  article  by  John  Cham- 
berlain which  appeared  in  yesterday  s 
Washington  Post,  in  which  he  proposes  a 
Consumers'  Day. 

I  feel  that  his  recommendation  has 
much  merit  to  it,  and  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  setting  forth  his  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
May  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Wht  Not  a  Spbcial  Dat  for  the  Consumer  •> 
(By  John  Chamberlain  j 

Today  Is  Labor  Day.  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  away  with  It  and  start  a  new  day  called 
Conaumers'  Day.  It's  not  that  I  have  any- 
thing against  labor.  It's  only  that  Labor 
seems  to  be  having  a  day  for  Itself  Just 
about  once  every  month.    Enough  Is  enough. 

It  began  at  the  turn  of  the  yeax.  when 
Mike  Qulirs  Wew  Tork  City  subway  workers 
bad  quite  a  day  for  themselves.  More  re- 
cently the  airline  machinists  have  including 
a  coat-of-llvlng  clause. 

Since  prices  keep  going  up.  there  Is  no 
reason  that  either  the  subway  workers  or 
the  machinists,  or  any  other  group  of  work- 
ing men  for  that  matter,  should  sit  and  take 
It  on  the  chin  while  other  people  are  "getting 
theirs."  But  the  point  Is  that  the  consumer 
•ho\ild  get  his  share  of  the  breaks,  too.  And. 
to  draxnatlxe  his  plight,  he  needs  a  special 
day  far  more  than  Labor  needs  It. 

When  the  theory  of  the  wage-price  guide- 
lines was  evolved,  there  wasn't  much  men- 
tion of  the  consumer  beyond  a  few  meaning- 
less pieties.  Old  Henry  Ford,  who  knew  how 
the  American  system  was  supposed  to  work. 
vised  to  Insist  that  productivity  Improve- 
ments should  be  shared  equally  between  the 
capitalist,   the  working  man  and   the   c\is- 

Aceordingly,  when  Henry  Pord  first  Intro- 
daeed  the  (5  day  wage,  be  cut  the  price  of 
his  car  and  parotolsed  more  profits  (from 
volume)  to  his  stockholders.  Some  of  the 
stockholders  didn't  believe  in  his  promises, 
BO  be  p>ald  them  oB  out  of  the  profits  they 
anlgbt  have  continued  to  share.  (The  Pord 
Foundation  eventually  benefited.) 

The  Ford  system  worked  its  magic  for  just 
Alxxit  a  quarter  ot  a  century.  But  after 
World  War  II  it  was  celebrated  more  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance. 


Backtruckmp;  frc>m  the  Ford  formula,  we 
had  the  "cost-push  Fifties."  In  which  the 
fruits  of  productivity  were  split  between 
labor  and  the  corporations,  with  the  con- 
sumer either  payliii;  more  or  settling  for 
what  he  had  been  shelling  out  all  along. 
Steel  wage  settlements  were  followed  by  steel 
price  rises  until  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
fli'.aiiy  blew  his  top.  Automobile  wages  and 
profits  went  up  together,  but  the  price  of  the 
c:!r  remained  relatively  stationary. 

The  tip-off  to  the  favoritism  enjoyed  by 
labor  and  the  investor  is  the  consiuner  price 
index.  During  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion it  rcse  from  C3.2  to  103.1.  Even  In  the 
Elsenhower  recession,  admiltediy  a  mikl  one. 
prices  continued  to  go  up.  Tlie  Nineteen 
Fifties  saw  the  Gross  N;itionaI  Product  rising 
3.2  per  cent  per  year.  The  guys  that  got  the 
benefit  of  it  were  the  working  men  and  the 
investors.  People  on  fl.xed  bond  or  pension 
Incomes  were  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
price  rises,  and  unemployment  remained 
sticky  because  mass  production  did  not  have 
the  stimulation  It  had  once  received  from 
profrresstvely  lower  prices. 

When  the  Democrats  came  to  power  'n 
Washington  nothing  much  was  changed. 
The  practical  thrust  of  the  guidelines  was 
made  more  explicit,  but  It  was  tinamcndcd. 
Instead  of  getting  a  cut  in  car  prices,  the 
country  watched  as  W^alter  Reuther's  union 
received  a  good  wage  Incre.'.se  and  the  auto- 
mo!5iIe  companies  had  the  most  profitable 
ye.ir  ever. 

Iv.enty  years  or  post-World  War  II  liis- 
tor-.  then,  call  for  a  consumer's  revolt. 
There  has  all  along  been  some  talk  by  guide- 
post  thcoreticiai  s  that  industries  with 
above-average  improvements  in  productivity 
.''hould  make  price  cuts  to  ofTset  price  lii- 
crea.ces  in  industries  with  below-average 
productivity.  But  this  part  of  guidepost 
theory  has  been  purely  academic. 

As  a  General  Electric  study  of  the  guide- 
posts  points  out.  we  have  had  a  big  above- 
average  growth  in  farm  productivity  without 
any  fall  in  food  prices,  since  farmers  have 
had  a  hard  time  in  this  country  historically 
one  .'should  not  perhaf:>s  begrudge  them  any 
recent  spurts  in  farm  prosperity.  But  if 
agricultural  subsidies  were  to  be  cut  and 
acreage  increased,  the  farmers  would,  in  the 
current  State  of  worid  need  for  wheat  and 
otiier  foodstuffs,  assuredly  make  up  in 
volume  for  what  they  might  lose  on  the 
btishel. 

The  consumer  is  "everybody,"  and  "every- 
body" s^pems  to  be  "nobody"  when  It  comes 
to  forming  a  pres.=-tire  grovp.  All  the  more 
reason  why  "everybody"  needs  to  cultivate  a 
propagandistic  symbol  for  his  or  her  needs. 
Such  as  substituting  Consumers"  Day  for 
Labor  Day.  It  probably  won  t  be  done,  but 
we  c.'.n  dream. 


How  To  Save  the  Painleis  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIFOIlNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRECENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6.  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  for 
Special  Investigation.s  conducted  a 
thorough  study  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
alleged  savings  of  $4.5  billion  in  the  last 
5  years  through  the  cost-reduction  pro- 
gram. The  hearings  were  convincing 
-evidence  that  these  alleged  savings  are 
fictitious  and  highly  inflated,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  favorable 
political  effect. 


The  Detroit  News,  on  August  23.  ran  a 
vei-y  fine  editorial  entitled  "How  to  Save 
the  Painless  Way"  concerning  the  Secre- 
tary's program.  I  include  this  editorial 
for  the  attention  of  all  readers  of  the 

CON'CKESSIONAL  RECORD  : 

How  To  Save  the  Painless  Wat 

Housewives  ought  to  take  a  tip  from  .Sec- 
retary of  Defen.-e  McNamara.  He  h.is  man- 
aged to  "s  ive"  the  American  public  .$4,5  bil- 
lion in  the  last  five  years  through  a  co.st- 
reducti<;n  scheme.  Last  year  alone,  savings 
were  $1.4  billii»n.  The  only  problem  ilie 
housewife  will  have  is  convincing  her  v.-ary 
husband  that  McNamara'.":  tiireo-rtep  tech- 
nicjue  re.illy  works. 

First,  whatever  is  savcJ  in  oac  yiSir,  is 
"saved"  forever.  When  the  Defen.^e  Dcp.irt- 
ment  closes  an  air  force  base  and  "saves  "  $10 
million.  It  is  counted  e'.ch  successive  yc.ir 
See  how  easy  it  is!  Tear  down  that  tmsightly 
tCK>I  shed  and  then  start  "saving"  iiU  tlie 
maintenance  costs  for  tlie  next  100  ycirs. 

Second,  deduct  the  cost  of  repairing  an 
item  from  the  cost  of  a  new  one  (even  thou'::!i 
you  can't  buy  a  new  one  i  and  count  the  dif- 
ference as  "savings."  The  Pentagon  "saved" 
•$51,8  million  this  way  by  repairing  tank,-,  in- 
stead of  buying  new  ones  (which  it  didn't 
want  and  didn't  intend  to  buy) .  The  house- 
wife can  simply  meiid  a  dre.'s  for  25  cents 
and  come  up  with  savings  of  $99.75  by  not 
buving  the  $100  00  creation  tliat  was  too 
tight  anyway. 

Third,  haggle  with  all  repairmen  and  mer- 
chants. Assume  savings  of  at  least  25  per- 
cent over  what  would  have  been  spent  if  you 
didn't  haggle.  The  Pentagon  Whiz  Kid.s  do 
tlie  same  thing  by  buying  from  the  lowci;t 
bidder  on  about  half  their  contracSf,  and 
then  figure  "savings"  of  25  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar So  all  the  housewife  has  to  do  is  de- 
velop a  stern  look  and  add  up  the  "savings." 
The  housewife  who  masters  this  btidgetary 
madness  will  eventually  become  a  "super- 
saver."  For  example,  refurbish  the  old  tool 
shed  and  count  the  savings  by  not  buying  a 
new  one.  Then  tear  the  shed  down  and  save 
by  not  maintaining  it  In  the  future.  Finally 
compute  a  25  percent  savings  on  both  the 
cost  of  refurbishing  and  the  cost  of  tearing 
It  down. 

Presto!    Instant  Wealth! 


Mooncraft  Flies  18,000-Mile  Test 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa5.  Mr.  Speaker, 
NASA  has  just  passed  another  crucial 
milestone  in  placing  a  man  on  the  moon 
within  this  decade.  Although  the  flight 
of  the  third  Saturn  IB  was  unmanned 
and  does  not  receive  the  attention  of  our 
manned  flights,  it  is  an  essential  step 
in  assuring  that  all  of  the  components  of 
the  Apollo  limar  vehicle  will  perform 
adequately  and  safely  when  man  makes 
the  greatest  journey  of  this  century. 

John  Noble  'Wilford  has  explained  well 
in  his  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  26,  1966,  this  important  flight. 
I  commend  this  article  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  another  successful 
step  in  the  development  of  that  tech- 
nology which  will  not  only  be  necessary 
to  the  lunar  landing,  but  will  also  be  im- 
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portant  right  here  on  earth.    The  article 
follows: 

Mooncraft  Plies  18,000-Mn.s  Test — Data 
WrLL  Bk  Analyzed  pcw  a  Decision  on 
Manned  Okbits  at  End  of  This  Yeah 

(By  John  Noble  Wllford) 
The  nation's  moet  powerftil  rocket  and  Its 
newest  .spacecraft  flew  with  apparent  success 
yesterday  their  final  check-out  test  leading 
to  the  first  manned  flight  later  this  year  of 
the   Apollo    man-to-the-moon    project. 

The  Afvollo  moonship's  93-mlnute  subor- 
bital flight  ctarted  from  Cape  Kennedy  with 
a  boost  from  a  Saturn  I  rocket  and  ended 
with  a  splafhdown  nearly  18,000  miles  away 
In  the  central  Pacific. 

In  a  curving  roller-coaster  ride  three-quar- 
ters of  the  way  round  the  world,  the  space- 
craft underwent  a  critical  test  of  Its  ability 
to  return  men  safely  from  earth  orbit  and 
eventually  from  the  moon.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond Apollo  flight,  and  the  first  one  for  a 
■  fully  equipped  craft. 

Preliminary  Indications  were  that  the  flight 
was  a  success.  After  about  three  weeks  of 
analysis  of  the  radioed  data  and  examina- 
tion of  the  recovered  spacecraft,  space  agency 
officials  will  make  their  final  decision  to  go 
ahead  ■with  the  first  manned  Apollo  mission, 
{xwslbly  In  November  or  December. 

Watching  the  launching  were  the  three 
astronauts  who  have  been  chosen  to  make 
the  first  flight,  an  earth-orbiting  mission  of 
up  to  14  days.  They  are  Lieut.  Col.  VlrgU 
I.  Grlsson  and  Lieut.  Col.  Edward  H.  White 
2d  of  the  Air  Force  and  Lieut.  Roger  B.  Chaf- 
fee of  the  Navy. 

The  cone-shaped  spacecraft  landed  at  2:49 
P.M.  Eastern  daylight  time  about  200  miles 
short  of  Its  target,  although  there  was  no 
Indication  of  any  serious  malfunction.  The 
aircraft  carrier  Hornet  steamed  In  to  make 
the  recovery,  southeast  of  Wake  Island. 

The  launching,  which  came  at  1:16  P.M.. 
was  45  minutes  late  because  of  a  temporary 
problem  In  sending  teletype  signals  to  a 
tracking  ship  In  the  Atlantic. 

For  the  22-story-tall  Saturn  1.  It  was  the 
third  straight  successfiU  launching.  The 
two-st!ige  rocket,  which  generates  1,600,000 
pounds  of  thrust  at  lift-off,  is  a  more  power- 
ful version  of  earlier  Saturns  and  the  fore- 
runner of  the  mighty  7,500,000-pound-thrust 
Saturn  5  rocket  that  Is  to  send  men  on  their 
way  to  the  moon, 

WEIGHS    28    tons 

The  Gemini  spacecraft,  weighing  about 
8.000  pounds,  are  hurled  Into  orbit  by  a 
430.000-pound-thrust  Titan  2  rocket.  The 
three-man  Apollo  spacecraft  sy-stem,  which 
welglis  56,900  pounds,  consists  of  the  crew 
cabin,  a  24' j -foot  equipment  unit  and  a  28- 
foot  section  in  which  the  lun.ar  landing  craft 
Is  to  be  housed. 

Last  February,  an  Apollo  made  its  first 
trial  run  from  Cape  Kennedy  to  a  splash- 
down 40  minutes  later  In  the  South  Atlantic. 
It  was  primarily  a  test  of  the  spacecraft's 
plastic-coated  heat  shield  during  a  steep 
diving  re-entry  through  earth's  atmosphere. 

The  test  run  yesterday  Included  the  first 
flight  of  the  Apollo  guidance  and  navigation 
system  and  fuel-cell  electrical  power  gen- 
erating system. 

But  the  most  critical  tests  were  of  the 
spacecraft's  ability  to  withstanding  scorch- 
ing during  re-entry  into  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere and  of  Its  rocket  to  reflre  repeatedly 
during  flight. 

The  heat  shield,  made  of  a  special  plastic 
embedded  In  a  stainless  steel  honeycomb, 
covers  the  crew  compartment  of  the  space- 
craft. The  material  absorbs  heats  of  more 
than  5.000  degrees  Pehrenhelt  as  It  bums 
away  allowing  little  or  no  heat  to  penetrate 
the  spacecraft  Itself. 

How  well  the  heat  shield  protected  the 
spacecraft  wUl  be  determined  after  engineers 
examine  the  charred  remains  of  the  coating. 
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Apollo's  21,500-pound-thrust  rocket, 
housed  In  the  service  unit,  was  flred  five 
times  during  the  flight.  This  Is  the  rocket 
that  will  be  flred  tar  mldcourse  corrections 
during  the  flight  to  the  moon,  fired  again  to 
send  Apollo  Into  a  lunar  orbit  and  restarted 
to  proopel  the  moonship  back  to  earth. 

Data  from  the  spaceship  Indicated  that 
the  rocket  fired  on  time  and  for  the  correct 
durations.  In  the  test  last  February,  fuel- 
line  presstire  diminished  and  catised  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  rocket's  burning  time. 

After  the  spacecraft  was  launched  and 
kicked  free  of  the  Saturn  I,  the  rocket  fired 
automatically  to  push  the  Apollo  up  to  its 
peak  altitude  over  South  Africa.  It  was 
supposed  to  reach  703  miles,  but  flight  con- 
trollers believe  that  It  may  have  gone  even 
higher — to  more  than  750  miles.  They  were 
unable  to  explain  this  variation. 

From  its  peak  altitude  the  spacecraft  be- 
gan its  roller-coaster  descent,  with  the 
rocket  re-flrlng  four  times.  The  last  firing 
was  to  separate  the  service  unit,  contalnng 
much  of  the  craft's  electrical  equipment  and 
fuel  supply. 

On  final  reentry  the  only  section  left  was 
the  Apollo  crev^  ,  cabin.  The  spacecraft 
plunged  Into  tlie  eStth's  atmosphere  at  a 
speed  of  more  than  19,000  miles  an  hour, 
then  skipped  higher  with  a  burst  of  another 
set  of  rockets.  This  gave  the  heat  shield  a 
longer  baptimism  of  fire. 

This  Is  supposed  to  simulate  the  fiery  blast 
that  the  Apollo  will  encounter  on  Its  return 
for  earth  orbit.  A  later  flight,  involving  the 
Saturn  5.  will  test  Its  heat -absorbing  capac- 
ity at  the  higher  speeds  of  a  moon  return 
trip. 

The  short  flight  today  was  one  of  many 
important  steps  In  the  nation's  drive  to  land 
men  on  the  moon  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 


What  It  the  Primary  Purpose  of  Our 
Schools? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well-re- 
spected and  very  highly  regarded  school- 
teacher in  my  congressional  district, 
after  reading  statements  made  by  our 
C?ommlssioner  of  Education,  Mr.  Harold 
Howe  II,  was  moved  to  write  me  a  letter 
which  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  my  colleagues.  I  must  say 
that  when  I  read  the  same  statement  at- 
tributed to  our  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, I  too  was  "shocked  and  dismayed." 

In  addition  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education's  statement,  I  would  also  call 
attention  to  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  John  Gardner's  re- 
marks on  April  30.  1966  in  Atlanta.  Ga., 
when  he  said: 

In  acting  to  bring  Negroes  Intp  the  full 
stream  of  American  life,  we  are  doing  what 
must  be  done  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  our  society.  This  means  mov- 
ing steadily,  progressively  toward  a  single 
school  system. 

This  statement,  made  under  the  pre- 
tense of  furthering  civil  rights,  contra- 
dicts the  testimony  given  to  our  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  witnesses  from 
HEW  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  deny 


any  desire  to  establish  a  single  school 
system.  Moves  in  this  direction  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  our  schools  will  only 
weaken  the  foundations  of  our  society, 
not  strengthen  and  preserve  it  as  the 
'social  changers"  would  have  us  believe. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  referred  to 
reads  as  follows: 

Morton.  III..  Au^st  23.  1966. 
Representative  Robert  H.  Michel, 
HoxLse  Office  Building, 
Washingrton,  DC. 

Dear  Representativt:  Michfx:  I  am  52 
ye;u-s  old.  I  hold  a  miister's  degree,  ajid 
I  have  taught  in  elementary  schools  for 
many  years,  both  before  and  after  my  mar- 
riage. I  attended  school  from  first  grade 
through  college  with  colored  people;  I  have 
had  them  In  my  classroom.  I  have  long  felt 
that  colored  children  living  in  some  areas 
should  have  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties than  they  have  had. 

However.  I  am  shocked  and  dismayed  at 
the  statements  of  Harold  Howe  n.  the  new 
Federal  Education  Commissioner,  and  by  the 
Johnson  administration  In  general  concern- 
ing their  determination  to  secure  a  stiltable 
racial  mix.  To  secure  this  end  and  Its  ac- 
companying bloc  voting  they  are  prepared 
to  use  all  children  as  pawns.  On  May  3  at 
Columbia  University  Howe  said,  "If  I  have 
my  way,  schools  will  be  built  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  social  and  eoon<«nlc  Integra- 
tion." I  have  never  considered  this  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  schools.  Howe  also  wants 
educational  parks  erf  as  many  as  20,000  stu- 
dents "where  a  proper  cultural  mix  could  be 
Imposed," 

Those  of  us  who  are  closely  associated  with 
the  education  of  young  children  and  who  are 
dedicated  to  their  greatest  good  resent  hav- 
ing the  children  used  for  political  purjioses. 
It  Is  a  fallacy  to  assume  t>ecause  a  school 
system  Is  bigger  that  It  Is  better.  I  have 
lived  in  this  community  during  Its  growth 
from  a  village  of  1500  to  a  city  of  over  8000. 
I  have  taught  In  the  school  system  for  thir- 
teen years  and  have  watched  communication 
and  problem  solving  become  more  difficult  as 
the  system  grew  larger. 

I  have  watched  more  and  more  children 
arrive  at  school  by  bus.  They  get  up  early, 
ride  a  bus  from  20  to  45  minutes  and  then 
must  wait  about  half  an  hoiu-  at  school  before 
school  starts.  They  are  tired  before  the  day 
begins.  They  are  forced  to  eat  at  school, 
and  the  best  the  school  can  do  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  relaxation  they  would  have  If  they 
could  walk  home,  be  checked  over  by  mother, 
eat  lunch,  use  their  own  bathroom,  and  walk 
back  to  school.  In  the  evening  these  chil- 
dren face  a  bus  ride  home.  Only  one  closely 
associated  with  schools  knows  how  unhappy 
some  children  are  made  on  buses  as  the 
older  ones  tease  and  pester  the  smaller  chil- 
dren. No  one  with  much  experience  In  deal- 
ing with  these  problems  would  advocate  more 
busing  of  children,  no  matter  what  their 
color.  Doing  away  with  neighborhood 
schools  could  not  be  advocated  by  people 
whose  m.aln  interest  Is  the  good  of  children. 
Concentrating  large  numbers  of  children  in 
an  educational  park  would  compound  prob- 
lems of  scheduling,  administration,  health, 
and  discipline. 

Deprived  communities  should  have  better 
schools.  Tills  can  be  accomplished.  Federal 
funds  could  make  these  schools  the  envy  of 
suburban  schools  If  improving  education 
were  the  object.  It  Is  my  personal  opinion, 
however,  that  communities  which  want  good 
schools  can  achieve  them  without  federal 
funds. 

The  effects  of  Mr.  Howe's  policies  will  be 
vast  and  long-term.  We  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  a  generation  of  chUdren  to  secure 
political  ends.  Force  does  not  produce  un- 
derstanding, tolerance,  and  brotherhood. 
Nor  will  disadvantaged  children  forced  Into 
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■uborban  aehools  be  made  happy.  I{  you 
doubt  wbat  I  say,  talis,  to  classroom  teachers 
wboae  lives  have  been  sp>ent  In  the  teaching 
profeoBlon  becaiue  they  love  children. 

Is  there  anything  that  you  can  do  to  pre- 
Wnt  Mr.  Howe  from  carrying  out  his  plans? 
Totirs  for  the  children, 

Elxamos  Doneckxr. 


The  Key  to  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CX)NNBCncUT 

IN  THE  HOt(|E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  the  remarks  made  by  my 
friend,  former  Senator  William  Benton, 
ol  Connecticut,  at  the  52d  annual  con- 
ventloD  of  Hadassah.  Senator  Benton 
was  a  recipient  of  the  organizations  Key 
to  Freedom  Award.  In  his  address,  the 
Senator  spefdcs  of  English  as  an  interna- 
tional language  an  idea  which  he  believes 
should  be  encouraged  by  our  Govern- 
ment. To  some  this  suggestion  may,  at 
first  glance  seem  chauvenistic  or  a  form 
of  cultural  lmperl»llsm,  but  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  In  an  editorial  August  29, 
1966,  points  out: 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  favoring  the  language 
that  happens  to  be  spoken  In  the  United 
States.  Rather  It  Is  a  question  of  spreading 
knowledge  and  enabling  people  In  many  dif- 
ferent lands  to  communicate  with  one  an- 
other. English  Is  the  most  \iseful  medium 
for  these  purpoeee  because  It  now  so  widely 
known  and  used  In  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  as  well  as  In  North  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

As  a  pioneer  In  American  public  rela- 
tions, as  a  \J3.  Senator,  and  as  publisher 
and  chairman  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica.  Senator  Benton  certainly  has  an 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems  as 
well  as  the  necessity  for  greater  com- 
munication between  all  peoples. 

I  would  hope  that  the  suggestions  made 
by  Senator  Benton  will  be  given  serious 
consideration  by  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  with  a  view 
toward  taking  positive  action  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  our  most  knowledgeable 
and  respected  citizens.  , 


Thx  Kxt  to  Pxxzsom 


(Address  by  Senator  William  Benton.  Hadas- 
sah's  52d  national  convention.  Tueeday 
evening.  Aug.  16,  1966.  Sheraton  Boston 
Hotel,  Boston,  Mass  ) 

It  Is  a  unique  exjjerlence  to  receive  an 
Award,  the  first  of  a  new  series,  which,  if 
Hadassah's  publicity  Is  to  be  believed,  Is  In- 
spired by  my  own  career.  I  am  deeply  moved 
by  your  charity  and  grace.  As  my  old  friend 
and  colleague  Gtovemor  Stevenson  once  said, 
after  a  particularly  generous  Introduction, 
"I  dont  know  whether  Madam  Chairman  la 
going  to  Heaven  for  her  charity,  or  to  Hell 
for  her  falsehoods." 

However,  any  momentary  lapse  In  your 
■election  process  In  my  own  case  Is  more 
than  atoned  for  In  your  choice  of  the  reci- 
pient of  the  second  Key  to  Freedom  Award, 
my  friend  Orvllle  Freeman,  a  distinguished 
governor  and  a  powerfxil  Cabinet  member 
with  the  stamina  of  an  agricultural  Moses. 


What  could  be  more  appropriate  than  for 
Hadassah  to  plan  a  series  of  award.?  bearing 
the  name  "Key  to  Freedom".'  Tlie  story  of 
Hadassah  Is  one  of  the  forguif:  and  the  self- 
less sharing  of  keys  to  freedom.  Since  your 
founding  by  that  great  woman  among  great 
American  women,  Henrietta  Szo'd,  your  his- 
tory has  been  WTitten  large  in  generous  re- 
sponse wherever  humankind  has  beckoned 
for  assistance. 

If  your  children  and  your  husbands  do  not 
know  stifficleatly  Hadasfiah's  deeds  of  edu- 
cation and  mercy,  they  may  learn  something 
of  thcni  In  the  Encyclop.oedia  Britannica. 
Its  article  on  H.idassah  was  written  by  that 
distinguished  .scholar,  humanist  and  Zionist. 
Abram  Sichar,  the  President  of  Brandeis 
University  wiiich  I  have  the  honor  to  serve 
as  a  trustee. 

I  am  told  that  the  word  Hadassah  goes 
back  to  a  Babylonian  word  for  bride.  An- 
other meaning  of  Hadassah  Is  myrtle  branch. 
And  I  find  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Brlt.mnica 
says  of  myrtle  that  it  was  "held  by  the 
ancients  as  sacred  to  Venus  and  used  as  an 
eni')lcm  of  love'".  I  shall  not  talk  atxiut  these 
classical  .ind  delectable  themes  of  yours.  I 
have  .'elected  a  theme  perhaps  more  suitable 
for  the  publisher  of  the  Encycliipaedia  Brl- 
tannica.  and  of  the  Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged  Dictionary.  My  theme  will  be 
the  English  language  as  a  jxitentlal  key  t<5 
fret'dum.  .S<"'aie  cf  you  m,iy  nnd  this  subject 
controversial.  Some  of  you  may  even  object 
to  It.  But  at  least  It  seems  to  me  more 
suitable  for  a  speech  at  a  banquet  than  does 
Venus  and  the  emblems  of  love.  Or  at  least 
for  a  speech  so  soon  after  dinner. 

E.xccjit  for  our  Ic.Mcgraphers  and  linguis- 
tic schclars.  most  Americans  haven't  noticed 
the  rem.arkable  growth  of  our  English  lan- 
guage around  the  earth.  For  example.  I've 
observed  that  in  Paris,  the  home  of  the 
world  language  of  recent  centuries,  about 
two-thirds  of  L^'ESCO's  work  Is  now  con- 
ducted in  English.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
only  a  half.  The  late  Edward  Murrow—one 
of  my  successors  In  charge  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency — agreed  with  me 
that  no  objective  of  that  agency  over  the 
next  one  hundred  years  could  be  more  Im- 
portant than  the  spread  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Ed  Murrow's  and  my  agreement  here 
wasn't  chauvininn,  though  to  some  it  may 
seem  so — as  indeed  this  speech  to  .some  may 
sound  chauvinistic.  Nor  were  we  verging 
Into  so-called  cultural  iniperialLsm — though 
this  speech  may  lay  me  open  to  the  charge. 
Mr.  Murrow  and  I  felt  that  this  objective  w.as 
In  the  world's  interest,  and  not  merely  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  greater  Interest 
of  the  United  States  Is  the  Interest  of  the 
world. 

In  our  own  time.  Eng!i.«;h  has  .supplanted 
French  as  the  principal  language  in  the 
world  of  diplomacy,  in  the  marketplace  and 
even  the  boudoir,  and  it  has  ousted  French 
as  the  language  most  useful  to  the  traveler 
everywhere  in  Europe  except  in  Prance  and 
Belgium — and  throughout  most  of  the  rest 
of  rhe  world 

The  French  government  continues  to  re- 
sist. Indeed,  it  yelps  in  anguish.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  President  de  GauUe  Instructed 
the  members  of  the  French  Academy  to  write 
their  communications  In  French.  I  was 
amused  when  Roger  Seydoux,  the  French 
Ambassador  to  the  UN,  wirote  me  in  French 
from  his  office  in  New  York  to  cr)ngratulate 
me  on  my  65th  birthday.  Yet  he  knows  that 
I  do  not  speak  French,  and  he  speaks  English 
as  well  as  I  do.  Tlius  France  aggressively 
continues  to  promote  it*  language.  FYance 
boasts  the  leaching  of  French  in  30.000  all- 
PYench  schools  throughout  the  world.  (In 
the  case  of  Nicaragua  alone,  when  I  was  As. 
slatant  Secretary  of  State  twenty  years  ago, 
I  recall  there  were  seven  radio  broadcasts  of 
French  lessons  each  week  under  the  bix>d- 
■orahJp  of  the  French  government.) 


But  English  has  come  to  the  front  rapidly 
In  the  last  century,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  swift  Increase  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  British  dominions — 
but  also  stimulated  by  the  role  of  English  in 
commerce,  communications,  science  and 
technology.  In  our  country  we  produced 
not  merely  new  population  but  a  population 
literate  In  Englisla — because  of  our  early 
commitment  to  universal  education.  Today 
the  growth  of  English  in  world-wide  popular- 
ity continues  to  accelerate.  Indeed,  in  the 
twenty-one  years  since  World  Wiu-  II,  Eng- 
lish has  advanced  further  than  in  the  entire 
preceding  century.  Inventions  that  make 
communications  between  nations  easier  have 
inevitably  lent  themselves  to  the  spread  of 
English,  notably  motion  pictures,  radio  and 
television.  Even  though  non-English  sub 
titles  may  be  used  In  the  movies  or  TV,  the 
English-language  voices  inevitably  carry  Im- 
pact— and  create  the  desire  to  understand. 

Both  World  Wars  took  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  English  Into  places  where  they  had 
never  been  before.  Today  airplane  travel 
takes  American  tourists  and  businessmen  al- 
most everywhere.  And  wherever  American 
tourists  go,  they  carry  the  English  language 
In  their  brief  cases.  And  let  us  not  overlook 
our  visitors  from  abroad:  90,000  foreign  stu- 
dents are  attending  American  colleges  and 
universities  at  any  one  time  and  they  carry 
home  an  improved  mastery  of  our  language. 

Even  the  embarrassing  reluctance  of  Amer- 
icans to  learn  foreign  languages  has  helped 
promote  our  language. 

The  thrust  behind  the  growth  of  English 
In  our  time  has  of  course  been  further  ac- 
celebrated  by  the  economic  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States.  The  scientific 
and  technological  preeminence  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  has  stimulated  the 
demand  for  English  In  the  new  and  under- 
developed countries.  African  countries,  even 
when  they  txy  to  emphasize  Indigenous  lan- 
guages, turn  to  English  as  a  language  of  in- 
struction— to  Implement  their  educational, 
technological  and  social  development.  Sci- 
entists throughout  the  world  Increasingly  use 
English,  merely  as  an  example.  In  discussing 
atomic  physics  among  themselves.  And 
many  seek  to  publish  their  findings  in  Eng- 
lish to  assure  the  widest  possible  Interna- 
tional circulation. 

In  aviation,  in  shipping.  In  sports.  English 
Is  already  a  near  universal  language.  When 
a  Russian  pilot  seeks  the  control  tower  at 
Cairo,  Egypt,  for  a  landing,  the  conversation 
win  be  In  English.  'When  you  fly  to  Israel, 
the  stewardess  announces  your  arrival  In 
Hebrew,  French  and  English.  But  the  flight 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Israeli 
airline.  El  Al,  Is  carried  on  In  English— even 
within  Israel.  The  code  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  provides  that 
"In  the  absence  of  an  'Intematlorual  lan- 
guage' ",  pilots  have  the  right  to  request 
giildance  In  English  anywhere  In  the  world. 

It  Is  estimated  that  some  70  percent  of 
the  world's  mall  is  written  in  English  and 
60  percent  of  the  world's  broadcasts  are  in 
English. 

There  are  41,000  teachers  of  English  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Is  this  not  tacit  recognition 
that  English,  not  Russian,  has  become  the 
world  language  of  science?  English,  not 
Russian,  Is  becoming  the  auxiliary  language 
of  nation  after  nation.  Every  year  the  Soviet 
Union  produces  100  million  books  for  export 
in  English.  French,  German  and  Spanish,  and 
the  major  emphasis  by  far  Is  on  English. 
English  Is  compulsory  for  eight  years' 
schooling  In  Japan,  where  there  are  70.000 
English  teachers  In  secondary  schools  alone. 
It  Is  compulsory  In  a  growing  number  of  , 
countries. 

For  at  least  270  millions  In  the  world  to- 
day, English  Is  the  primary  language,  the 
mother  tongue.  Of  the  three-quarters  of 
the  world's  population  who  speak  the  twelve 
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main  existing  languages,  this  oonstlttite* 
only  eleven  per  cent.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
of  them  speak  some  form  of  Chinese,  and 
eight  point  three  per  cent  speak  Russian. 
But  in  the  last  four  himdred  years,  the  pro- 
portion of  native  .speakers  of  English  In  the 
world  has  increased  five-fold.  In  addition, 
nr.othcr  270  million  peojjle,  another  eleven 
per  cent,  now  speak  English  as  a  second 
language — a  total  of  more  than  half  a  bil- 
lion who  speak  our  language.  This  almost 
equals  the  number  who  speak  the  various 
dialects  of  Chinese. 

The  remaining  quarter  of  the  earth's  pop- 
ulation speaks  nearly  three  thousana  scv- 
cr.llcd  natural  languages.  Here  is  Indeed  a 
tov/er  of  Babel,  and  this  figure  dramatizes 
the  need  of  mankind  for  a  single  tongue  of 
universal  Intellectual  discourse.  Seven 
hundred  languages.  In  total,  have  been  In- 
vented to  provide  the  single  tongue,  but 
none  has  taken  hold.  What  is  the  choice 
before  the  world?  Short  of  a  world  con- 
quest by  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese,  it  la 
a  clear  choice;  it  la  English. 

Shotild  I  deplore  the  tendency  of  newly- 
Independent  nations  to  seek  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Indigenous  language,  as  a  pri- 
mary language,  even  If  It  Is  spoken  by  only 
a  h.andful?  Perhaps  this  desire  la  a  tem- 
porary aspect  of  an  ardent  nationalism. 
Gaelic,  for  example.  Is  required  In  the  schools 
of  Ireland,  but  It  Is  not  prospering.  Same 
observers  believe  an  Indigenous  language  Is 
psychologically  Indispensable  to  the  cohesion 
of  new  nations;  there  have  been  bloody  riots 
on  this  issue  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Some 
educators  believe  that  the  early  years  of 
school  are  best  taught  In  the  language  the 
child  hears  at  home.  This  may  be  true.  I 
shall  not  Judge,  But  I  point  out  that  Eng- 
lish Is  becoming  Indispensable  at  the  higher 
levels  of  education.  All  of  the  readings  In 
the  more  advanced  courses  at  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity In  Jerusalem  are  In  English. 

In  his  article,  "Language  Barrier  to  In- 
ternational Life:  English  as  an  Interna- 
tional Language",  Professor  Nesiah,  describ- 
ing hu  experiences  in  Southeast  Asia,  de- 
clares: 

"Amidst  the  contending  nationalisms  we 
can  perceive  an  emerging  world  of  com- 
munity, a  new  mankind  conscious  of  Its 
common  destiny  .  .  .  Now,  with  no  premedi- 
tated plan,  English  has  become  the  language 
of  much  of  this  Inter-communlcatlon.  It 
was,  paradoxically  enough,  the  main  lang- 
uage used  In  the  Asian  Relations  Conference, 
In  New  Delhi,  the  Afrasian  Conference  In 
Bandung,  and  the  conference  of  Heads  of 
African  States  In  Addis  Ababa.  It  would 
seem  impracticable  and  unwise  to  refuse  the 
aid  of  this  ready-made  tool  of  easy  com- 
munication, no  longer  the  King-Emperor's 
English  but  the  self -chosen  language  of  the 
free  peoples." 

Many  peoples — perhaps  most — believe 
their  own  native  language  excels  all  others. 
Certainly  the  French  most  passionately 
among  all  European  nations  believe  this. 
They  are  our  principal  avowed  opponents  to 
the  teaching  of  English.  They  were  the  first 
nation  In  the  modern  world  deliberately  to 
promote  their  Language — as  a  cardinal  aim 
of  their  foreign  policy— and  through  It  their 
culture — around  the  world.  In  our  time, 
since  you  ladles  were  Infants — and  I.  alas, 
a  grown  man — English,  to  the  despair  of  the 
French  government,  lias  been  corrupting  the 
vaunted  linguistic  purity  of  French — even 
In  Prance.  Anglais,  the  French  complain, 
has  corrupted  "Prancals"  into  what  Is  mock- 
ingly called  "Franglals.-  Paris,  the  temple 
of  the  French  language,  U  spattered  with 
Franglals.  Parisians  eat  American-style 
quick  lunches  at  "le  snack  bar",  dance  to 
"le  Jazz  hot"  at  "le  night  club",  and  worry 
about  "le  parking"  for  "le  shopping"  at  "\o 
drug  store".  We  Americans  use  French  ex- 
pressions constantly  here,  and  we  are  de- 
lighted with  them.     The  language  we  Amer- 
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leans  speak  Is  a  product  of  many  cultural 
streams,  and  Is  constantly  being  enriched. 
It  Is  not  by  nature  a  national   language. 

I  suspect  the  FYench  are  going  to  have 
to  resign  themselves  to  more  and  more 
■Franglals."  Let  those  who  object  call  the 
prrxress  an  accident  of  history  rather  than 
due  to  any  Intrinsic  merit  in  the  English 
language.  Even  the  French  must  ultimately 
confess  that  English  has  become  the  langu- 
age more  people  are  seeking  to  acquire  than 
language  In  history. 

President  Johnson  Implies  recognition  of 
this  when  he  declares: 

"An  Increase  In  the  knowledge  of  English 
can  contribute  directly  to  greater  under- 
standing among  nations.  It  can  also  be  the 
means  of  assuring  access  to  a  trea-sure  house 
of  man's  knowledge  about  himself — about 
his  political  experiments,  his  philosophies, 
and  his  Inner  human  needs." 

It  Is  not  obvious  that.  If  the  world  Is  to 
aciileve  a  peace  based  on  understanding 
rather  than  on  mutual  fear — If  It  Is  to  solve 
such  universal  problems  as  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties — is  It  not  obvious  that  it  must 
develop  the  broadest  kind  of  dialogue  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth?  In  the  old  days 
such  problems  were  supposed  to  be  solved  by 
the  diplomats  and  statesmen  while  the  peo- 
ple hoped  the  diplomats  knew  what  they  wer» 
doing.  Today,  with  m-iss  communications, 
there  Is  a  great  new  dimension  to  the  global 
dialogue.  Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that, 
through  the  sheer  force  of  will  of  the  people* 
of  the  world,  their  instinctive  hope  for  peace, 
their  love  of  those  things  dearest  to  them — 
home,  faniUy,  security,  freedom — -la  It  too 
much  to  hope  that  there  can  come  a  new 
chance  for  solutions  to  the  universal  prob- 
lems— perhaps  a  last,  best  chance?  If  thia 
dialogue  la  as  crucial  as  I  think  It  Is,  Isn't  It 
obvious  that  It  would  be  greatly  speeded  up 
and  Implemented  If  conducted  In  a  universaU 
language? 

Today  the  United  States  Government — 
through  AID,  the  Peace  Corps,  USIA,  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Department  of 
State — Is  ca8\iaUy  engaged  in  teaching 
English  abroad — with  the  Uttle  finger  of  its 
left  hsmd.  At  any  one  time  35,000  men  and 
women  from  4S  countries  are  studying  Eng- 
lish under  Defense  Department  auspices. 
ITils  Is  said  to  be  the  world's  largest  student 
body  foe  English — though  I  am  not  prepared 
to  examine  the  kind  of  English  taught  I 

But  United  States  policies  by  and  large 
have  been  sloppily  conceived  and  Imperfectly 
coordinated.  ITals  has  led  to  fragmentation 
of  efforts.  It  has  inhibited  an  effective  over- 
all attack.  The  aim  of  the  government  as  a 
whole,  I  suggest  tonight,  should  be  admitted 
openly  and  avowedly  as  the  teaching  of  Elng- 
Ush  on  a  world  scale. 

I  have  been  told  It  might  be  possible  to 
teach  English  to  another  500,000,000  people 
for  less  than  C3  bUUon.  Is  this  too  much? 
I  suspect  that  it  U,  at  least  at  present.  But 
let  us  examine  It  as  a  goaL  It  Is  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  annual  coat  of  the  war  in  Viet- 


nam. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  need  is  for 
better  coordination  at  the  present  activltlea 
of  our  government  and  those  of  Great 
Britain.    Our  goals  here  are  Identical. 

For  a  start  I  jwopose  that  the  British  and 
American  govemmenta  thXok  In  terms  of 
doubling,  then  quardnipUng,  our  present  ef- 
forts. The  USIA  estimates  that  Its  budget 
for  teaching  English  would  have  to  be  tripled 
to  meet  the  urgent  demand  for  its  overseas 
courses;  In  some  countries  It  would  have  to 
be  Increased  ten-fold  merely  to  meet  present 
demand.    Speciflcally,  I  propose; 

( 1 )  that  the  U.S.  government  seek  to  work 
out  a  major  cooperative  effort  with  Britain, 
Canada  and  other  English-speaking  coun- 
tries; 

(2)  that  the  United  States  enllat  tlie  co- 
operation of  private  organizations  and 
foundations   to  underwrite  special   researdh 


to  determine  the  most  effective  methods  for 
teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language,  and 
for  promoting  such  teaching. 

Tlie  new  techniques  of  films,  fllmstripe, 
and  programmed  self -instruction  have  much 
to  offer  and  should  be  utillzwl  on  a  vast 
sciUe,  coupled  with  radio  and  TV.  I  em- 
phasize acain  that  this  is  not  beoatise  of  any 
.ipeciol  pride  of  ours  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage— but  as  a  humanistic  service  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement 
of  communication  among  men.  I  suspect 
that  such  an  effort  may  pay  off  in  benefits 
to  the  developing  countries  at  a  far  hleher 
level  per  dollar  than  most  of  our  AID  pro- 
grams. (The  State  of  Israel,  I'm  told,  has 
shown  what  can  be  accomplished  In  teach- 
ing Hebrew  to  people  who  have  never  spoken 
the  language — and  teaching  it  quickly 
through  the  ULP AN  System.) 

(3)  that  our  Administration  support  and 
the  Congress  adopt  legislation  to  encourage 
young  Americans  to  teach  EngUsh  abroad. 
NDEA  loans  to  college  students  now  are  for- 
given at  the  rate  of  ten  percent  a  year  for  a 
maximum  of  five  years  If  the  recipient  en- 
gages In  teaching  after  graduaUon.  I  sug- 
gest that  new  legislation  set  a  forgiveness 
rate  of  20  percent  for  each  year  (to  a  maxi- 
mum of  five)  that  a  graduate  teaches  English 
in  a  foreign  cotintry. 

(This  proposal  wUl  not  only  help  to  fill  the 
thirsty  pipeline  with  teachers  of  English, 
but  It  will  return  theae  teaoher*  to  the 
United  States  better  educated,  and  better 
teachers  In  their  own  land.) 

(4)  I  call  on  the  United  States  to  launch 
a  far  more  aggressive  unilateral  effort  with- 
in other  nations — In  teaching  English  as  a 
second  and  avowedly  Intomatlonal  language. 

What  I  am  saying  tonight  aoemt  so  ob- 
•vlous  that  I  wondered  as  I  wrote  this  speech 
that  it  Is  being  said  so  rarely.  Do  you  know 
about  the  man  who  went  to  an  analyst  and 
said,  "Doctor,  I  cant  remember  anything.- 
The  doctor  asked.  How  long  has  this  been 
going  on?"  The  patient  replied,  "How  loeg 
has  what  been  going  wi?"  My  purpose  to- 
night la  to  tell  you  that  something  is  going 
on,  to  enlist  your  help  In  remembering,  and 
to  get  help  from  you  to  ensxire  that  much 
more  goes  on  In  future. 

In  1950,  a  Gallup  poll  showed  that  seventy- 
six  percent  of  the  people  poUed  In  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Norway 
and  FLnland  favored  the  teaching  of  "one 
language  In  all  the  world's  schools — from 
kindergarten  up — so  that  the  new  genera- 
tions would  grow  up  with  the  ability  to  speak 
and  understand.  In  addition  to  their  respec- 
tive national  languages,  one  tongue  that 
would  have  universal  currency  and  validity." 
(Only  fifteen  percent  of  tbe  people  inter- 
viewed were  opposed  to  thia,  and  nine  per- 
cent were  undecided.)  SU  years  ago.  in  a 
similar  poll  In  the  United  States  alone,  the 
majority  had  grown  by  eight  percentage 
Faints. 

So  the  world  public  seems  to  understand 
the  problem,  and  the  OMxwtunity.  But 
where  Is  the  leadership  required  for  more 
concerted  action?  The  leaderstolp  has  been 
lacking  because  the  Americana  and  the 
English,  unlike  Oie  Frenob,  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  cultural  diversity  and  fear  the 
charge  of  chauvinism.  But  we  are  dealing 
here  ■with  the  spread  at  knowledge,  with 
sharing  the  secrets  of  the  ages,  and  with  the 
ojjportiuilty  to  discover  the  secrets  of  tomor- 
row. In  these  terms,  is  not  this  task  of 
teaching  English  as  the  International  lan- 
guage one  of  the  most  Important  before  us 
Americans?  And  one  of  the  most  impwrtant 
before  Hadaaeah?  Is  It  no*  a  key  to  free- 
dom— freedom  of  man's  mind  from  Ignorance 
and  the  inability  to  communicate  with  his 
fellows? 

I  leave  you  wltli  my  profound  thanks  for 
your  award,  but  also  with  a  challenge,  and 
with  a  question  which  I  hope  you  will 
ponder. 
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The  challenge:  can  Hadassah  help  provide 
the  leadership  I  have  called  for?  Can  you 
help  unlock  that  door? 

The  queatlan.:  BC&rshall  McLuhan,  who 
seems  to  have  becotne  the  high  p>rlest  amon^ 
communications  theorists,  aslcs  us  to  suppose 
that,  overnight,  all  the  peoples  of  Asia,  all 
the  peoples  of  Africa,  all  the  peoples  of  L>atLn 
America,  suddenly  acquired  a  cotamon  lan- 
guage with  ua  and  each  other.  Horv  would 
that  change  our  attitudes  and  their  con- 
duct? How  would  It  change  the  outlook  for 
human  survival  and  human  development? 

Is  there  any  reasonable  choice — except  the 
common  language  of  English?  This  question 
I  hope  you  will  pwnder. 
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Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
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ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  aU  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
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either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
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remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
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10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix  —The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
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the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
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The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
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are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 


to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
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ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
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This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Recorcs 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
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11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
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In  the  proceedings. 
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Wednesday,  September  7,  1966 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  36th 
Infantry  Division  has  a  long  and  heroic 
record.  This  division,  composed  of  the 
citizen-foldlers  of  the  State  of  Texas 
served  our  Nation  In  both  World  Wars' 
In  World  War  n  it  bore  the  brunt  of 
much  of  the  bitter  fighting  up  the  Italian 
peninsula.  One  of  its  outstanding  offi- 
cers was  Col.  Joel  W.  Westbrook,  my 
friend  and  neighbor  from  Waco,  Tex. 

Colonel  Westbrook  was  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  36th  Infantry  Division  when  it  was 
mobilized  on  November  25,  1940.  He  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  of  infantry  on 
the  6  th  of  May  1941;  captain  of  Infantry 
on  the  16th  of  January  1943;  major  of 
infantry  on  the  30th  of  December  1945- 
and  lieutenant  colonel  of  infantry  on  the 
9th  of  December  1948.  His  combat  capa- 
bilities and  his  heroic  action  earned  him 
the  Silver  Star,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
and  the  Purple  Heart  in  the  European 
Campaign. 

Last  Sunday,  September  4,  1966,  Colo- 
nel Westbrook  delivered  a  memorable 
address  on  the  State  capitol  grounds  at 
Austin,  Tex.,  in  front  of  the  monument 
that  has  been  erected  to  the  fighting  men 
of  the  36th  Infantry  Division.  I  think 
that  his  comments  are  not  only  outstand- 
ing but  that  they  are  timely  and  should 
be  pondered  by  every  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can. These  remarks  were  furnished  to 
me  by  my  longtime  friend.  Gen.  Carl 
Phinney  of  Dallas.  I  appreciate  his 
thoughtfulness  in  sending  them  to  me. 
I  think  that  they  should  be  shared  with 
the  American  people.  I,  therefore,  insert 
his  address  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Thirty-sixth  Division  Memorial  Address 

(By  Joel  W.  Westbrook.  September  4,   1966, 

State  capitol  grounds.  Austin,  Tex.) 

It  is  a  high  privilege  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  dead. 

It  is  a  grave  duty  to  address  the  living  who 
nave  survived  them. 

It  Is  honorable  to  memorialize  those  who 
have  died  In  battle.  And  It  Is  also  useful  to 
pay  homage  to  them. 

Honorable— because  respect  for  a  nation's 
fallen  warriors  has  always  been  the  dignified 
concern  of  their  beneficiaries. 

Why.  It  was  some  2,400  years  ago  In  Ancient 
Greece,  after  a  year  of  cruel  war  with  Sparta 
that  the  Greek  leader  Pericles  delivered  his 
famous  Funeral  Oration  to  hU  fellow  Athen- 
ians, In  that  great  address  he  reminded  his 
fellow  citizens  of  their  debt  to  their  soldier 
dead,  and  he  told  them  that  their  City  of 
Athens  was  "only  what  the  heroism  of  these 
(dead)  and  their  like  have  made  her". 

And  it  Is  still  honorable  to  memorialize  the 
dead. 
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And  this  memorializing  of  our  dead  Is  also 
useful,  because  the  occasion  can  bring  ua 
Illuminating  confrontations  between  the  oast 
and  the  future. 

Just  how  shall  we  honor  our  dead? 
Tlae  French  have  an  old  tradition  for  honor- 
ing their  soldier  dead.    This  French  tradition 
began  in  the  year  1800  the  morning  after  a 
gallant  French   grenadier   named  TheophUe 
de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  kUled  at  Ober- 
hauser.      The    next    morning,    when    d'Au- 
vergne's    name    wafi    reached    at    roU    caU 
the  First  Sergeant  answered  for  him  "Dead 
on  the  field  of  honor'.    E%ery  morning  after 
that  the  First  Sergeant  answered  in  this  way 
for  Grenadier  d'Auvergne.  and  this  custom 
came  to  be  InsUtuted  in  other  French  regi- 
ments for  their  gallant  soldiers  who  died  on 
the  field  of  honor. 

We  could.  If  we  wished,   honor  otu-  dead 
of  the  36th  Division  in  such  a  manner 

We  could  call  the  roll  of  the  36th  Cavalry 
Reconnaissance  Troop  and  when  we  reached 
the  name  of  Sergeant  Clarence  A.  OLeary 
Jr..  we  would  hear  from  the  First  Sergeant 
"Dead  on  the  field  of  honor."  Or  "E"  Com- 
pany, I41st  Infantry,  Private  Jesus  S  Esco- 
bedo,  "Dead  on  the  field  of  honor,"  or  Bat- 
tery B,  132nd  Field  Artillery,  Corporal 
Charles  E.  Stell.  'Dead  on  the  field  of  honor  ' 
Or  Company  B.  143rd  Infantry.  Captain 
Henry  T.  Wiiskow.  'Dead  on  the  field  of 
honor  ". 

Yes,  If  we  were  to  choose  this  means  of 
honoring  our  dead,  we  could  call  some  4,000 
names  dead  on  the  field  of  honor  of  World 
War  II  alone.  Four  thousand  "Texan"  dead 
from  Waco.  San  Antonio.  New  Jersey  Illi- 
nois. Montana. 

But  we  have  Instead  chosen  this  tradition 
of  our  own,  this  tradition  of  an  annual  Me- 
morial Day  for  our  SOth  Division  dead. 

Some  say  that  combat  soldiers  become 
callous  about  the  dead.  Perhaps.  But  I 
have  heard  many  of  you  agree  with  me  that, 
while  the  enemy  dead  actually  did  acquire 
In  time  an  almost  Impersonal  doll-Uke  ap- 
pearance. It  was  never  so  with  our  own  dead. 
Even  when  they  were  stacked  together  al- 
most like  cord  wood— as  they  were  upon  the 
cold  and  wintry  slopes  of  1205.  Never  were 
our  dead  anything  but  real  people,  real 
American  people,  even  if  we  hadn't  really 
known  them. 

We  realize  that  the  de.id  have  honored 
the  living— and  it  is  therefore  only  fitting 
that  the  Uving  should  honor  the  dead. 

I  know  that  you  living  survivors  have 
honored  your  dead  of  the  36th  Division. 

You  have  honored  your  dead  in  action 
You  have  followed  the  admonition  suggested 
by  Pericles  to  his  fellow  Athenians  that  "you 
their  survivors,  must  determine  to  have  as 
unaltering  a  resolution  In  the  field  |as 

the  fallen  dead)." 

Prom  Salerno's  beaches — every  muddy 
every  bloody  yard  of  the  way  you  have  hon- 
ored your  dead. 

You  have  many  times  honored  your  dead. 
General  Walker.  For  example,  you  honored 
us  all,  the  dead  and  the  Uving,  at  Anzlo. 

There  at  Anzlo  was  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted the  single  most  decisive  tacUcaj  stroke 
of  the  Italian  campaign— the  attack  on  Vel- 
letrl  and  the  capture  of  the  Alban  HlUs  that 
was  in  military  effect  the  capture  of  Rome. 

All  of  you  know  the  Ironies  and  the 
subtleties  underlying  the  decisions  of  that 
battle  to  break  out  of  the  Anzlo  beachhead. 

You  also  know  that  these  same  Alban  mila 
had  been  the  objeoUve  of  the  Anzlo  landing 


months  before,  the  Anzlo  landing  that  was 
ttie  public  excuse  for  the  tragedy  of  the 
Rapldo. 

How  ironic  that  the  same  36th  Division 
whose  gallantry  in  cold  January  was  pounded 
into  the  banks  of  the  Rapldo  in  order  so 
some  said,  that  Anzlo  could  be  made  a  suc- 
cess—how Ironic  that  this  same  36th  Divi- 
sion should  have  in  green  May  seized  the 
worn  out  objectives  of  that  same  original 
Anzlo  operation. 

And,  General  Walker,  there  were  there  to 
help  you  many  brave  and  capable  officers 
and  men.  iCol.  Stovall  was  certninly  there 
to  help  with  his  appreciation  of  the  unique 
engineering  problems  of  that  operation  i 

There  was  one  soldier.  I  remember  from 
C  Company,  143rd  Infantry,  who  was  wounded 
and  looking  for  his  company  in  tliat  fluid 
battle  situation  in  the  Anzlo  break  out  I 
encountered  him  while  I  was  on  a  patrol 
down  the  other  side  of  Mount  Artemisio  I 
tried  to  urge  him  to  go  back  to  the  regimen- 
tal aid  station  and  wait  untU  Task  Force 
Charley  was  brought  around  in  another  day 
or  so.  But  he  told  me.  "No.  Captain  West- 
brook. I  have  to  get  b«u:k  to  them  now.  You 
see.  I'm  a  squad  leader  now.  and  they  need 
me." 

These  were  living  Americans  that  needed 
him,  that  needed  this  squad  leader  in  C 
Company.  143rd  Infantry. 

They  needed  him  to  help  complete  the 
campaign  of  which  General  Walker  stat^  ■ 
"I  do  not  recall  any  campaign  in  the  whole 
hlstwry  of  the  United  States  Armv  in  which 
soldiers  have  had  to  endure  grater  hard- 
ships or  have  performed  greater  deeds  of 
heroism  than  this  campaign  In  Italy  " 

Yes.  our  36th  Division  dead  have  been 
honored,  my  comrades,  by  your  struggles  up 
the  boot  of  Italy,  and  then  on  across  the 
Mediterranean  mto  Southern  Prance,  and  up 
the  Rhone  Valley  and  into  the  maelstrom  of 
Montellmar,  and  then  into  the  muck  and 
misery  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  then  on 
Into  the  exertions  of  the  Rhine  plain  and  the 
final  thrust  Into  Germany  Itself. 

Today,  half  across  the  world,  in  strange 
places  with  strange  names,  young  Americans 
are  again  honoring  America's  battlefield 
dead. 

Those  who  are  fighting  todav  in  Viet  N.am 
are  kindred  with  us  of  the  36th  Division. 
It  does  not  matter  of  course  in  the  least 
that  their  shoulder  patches  are  different 
from  ours— or  that  their  age  Is  different  or 
that  their  tired  and  casual  vernacular  has 
shucked  off  a  few  of  our  words,  and  added 
a  few  of  their  own. 

Nonetheless  they  are  our  kindred.  They 
endure  essentially  the  same  phvsical  indig- 
nities as  we  did,  the  same  imprisonment  to 
fate.  They  suffer  the  same  kind  of  daily 
dull  annoyances:  they  go  to  fitful  sleep  with 
the  same  anxieties  and  the  same  per.sonal 
hopes. 

They— Just  as  we  did — are  hurting  and 
dying  for  the  great  American  dream.  They 
are  as  a  matter  of  fact  hurting  and  dvlng 
for  American  honor. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  honor  is  an 
outmoded  concept.  But  I  say  to  you  that 
American  honor  Is  Imperishable  In  the  blood 
stained  sands  of  Salerno,  and  In  the  dank 
agony  of  la  Drang. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  understand 
this.  There  are  those  who  today  dishonor 
our  dead,  and  dishonor  those  who  are  risk- 
ing death  dally  in  the  Viet  Nam  battle 
corners. 
Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  conduct  today 
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dishonoring  our  dead  has  been.  I  suppose. 
In  the  draft  card  burnings  and  the  public 
demonstrations  of  the  Yankee-come-home 
variety. 

We  have  watched  these  petulant  postur- 
Inga  on  television.  We  have  watched  those 
who  are  putting  nothing  on  the  line  for 
nothing. 

We  have  had  to  look  at  the  juvenile  beards 
at  Berkeley  for  example,  and  we  have  heard 
these  beards'  impassioned  disclaimers  of 
Tcsponalblllty. 

We  remember — and  compare  the  Juvenile 
beards  of  those  American  youths  in  the  fok 
boles  around  San  Pletro  in  Italy's  Appenine 
Mo\int«ln«.  The  beards  of  those  Juveniles  at 
S^n  Pletro  somehow  were  different.  The 
beards  at  San  Pletro  were  not  deliberate 
beards.  Those  young  beards  were  established 
by  tbe  lack  of  water,  and  by  the  lack  of  time. 
and  ...  by  the  continual  presence  of  dead- 
ly distractions. 

But — the  public  dishonor  gathers  more 
sordidly,  if  not  as  dramatically,  behind  more 
•dult  figures.  Adult  flg\ires  who  sonorously 
■cold  our  national  comnaitments^  and  who 
gossip  from  public  platforms  about  the 
morals  of  our  soldiery.  You  recall.  I  am  sure, 
the  Senator-Statesman-Scholar  whose  anal- 
ysis of  the  Viet  Nam  situation  included  the 
conclusion  that  Saigon  was  an  American 
brothel. 

Has  our  public  debate  ever  before  been  so 
I»«t«ntlously  petty? 

The  very  best  we  can  get  from  the  Juvenile 
b«»rds  Is  tliat  'Viet  Nam  is  baxd.  And  the 
public  philosophers  can  only  advise  us  that 
Viet  Nam  Is  complex. 

The  simplest  of  us  know*  that  Viet  Nam 
Is  complex.  The  least  of  us  can  feel  that  Viet 
Nam  Is  hard. 

'Wby  of  course  Viet  Nam  is  complex;  of 
course  Viet  Nam  Is  hard. 

It  was  cocnplex  and  hsird  In  all  those  tedi- 
ous years  before  Yorktown,  and  it  was  com- 
plex and  hard  for  all  who  were  mixed  up  In 
the  violent  years  of  Manassas.  Gettysburg, 
aad  i^tpotnattoz. 

And  no  less  complex  and  hard,  really,  for 
BeUe*u  Woods,  the  Argonne,  or  for  any  of  the 
other  more  recent  complexities  and  hurts. 

Nonctbelcas,  overriding  ail  the  complexi- 
ties and  bardoess  of  our  History  Is  the  simple 
reaJJzatlon  that  we  Americans  are  the  Strong 
and  the  Free  of  this  age  of  mankind. 

And  we  all  know  that  It  is  simply  not  hon- 
orable that  the  Strong  and  the  Free  fail  the 
weak  and  the  oppressed. 

It  Is  not  honorable  to  default  upon  Con- 
gressional and  Presidential  pledges  tendered 
over  the  past  decade,  and  with  fuU  popular 
knowledge  and  consent. 

And  certainly  It  Is  not  honorable  to  com.- 
mit  national  sttlclde  by  the  forfeit  of  our 
ICMlership  of  the  free  world. 

But  certainly  It  Is  honorable,  as  we  said 
In  the  beginning,  to  menaorlaliie  those  who 
have  died  in  battle  for  our  country. 

And,  surely,  on  behalf  of  our  36th  Divi- 
sion dead,  who  have  In  their  day  so  well 
protected,  and  illuminated,  our  national 
bonor,  nothing  could  be  more  honorable 
than  to  pledge  again  our  support  of  our  Pres- 
ident Commander-in-Chief  and  of  our  fight- 
ing kindred  In  Viet  Nam. 

May  they  live — In  victory — on  that  field 
of  honor. 

In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  it  Is  writ- 
ten: "Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father. 
in  whose  hands  are  the  living  and  the  dead; 
we  give  Thee  t.hankii  for  all  those  Thy  serv- 
ants who  have  laid  down  their  lives  In  the 
service  of  our  country.  Grant  to  them  Thy 
mercy  and  the  light  of  Thy  ^H-esence.  that 
tlie  good  work  which  Thou  hast  begun  in 
tham  may  be  perfected:  through  Jesus  Christ 
Tby  Son  Our  Lord.    Amen.' 


Pollution:  A  Common  Enemy 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 
IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^^n'ES 

Wednesday.  September  7.  n)66 

Mr  BUOOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  clean 
air  and  water  are  vital  to  the  continua- 
tion of  our  American  way  of  life. 
Measures  to  combat  the  pjllution  which 
threatens  these  priceless  n;itiot'.al  re- 
sources must  be  developed  if  we  and  our 
children  are  to  enjoy  them. 

The  Amoiican  Petroleum  Institute, 
followinsr  the  leadership  of  their  presi- 
dent, our  former  colleasrue  Frank  Ikard. 
has  taken  significant  first  steps  toward 
realization  of  effective  antipollution 
measures.  While  recognizine;  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  involved,  the 
institute  is  advocating  and  encouraging 
stepped-up  coopei-atlon  with  the  covem- 
mental  bodies  involved  and  inorea.sed  re- 
.^earch  to  develop  workable  methods  of 
combatinc:  these  problems. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 3,  1966.  edition  of  the  Beaumont 
Enterprise,  an  outstanding  daily  news- 
paper published  in  Beaumont.  Tex., 
commentinET  on  these  efforts  and  com- 
mendin?  President  Jkard  and  the  insti- 
tute on  its  farsishted  approach  to  the 
problem  of  elimination  of  industrial  air 
and  water  pollution. 

The  editorial,  which  I  am  certain  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  follows: 
Ikard  on  Poi-LtTioN 

Tex.in.s  le  it  tied  a  lot  about  ihp  rntional 
thinking  of  Prank  N  Ikard  while  the 
Witclilt.i   Pnlls   man   was   in   ConCTPss 

They  knew  of  h:.-?  pre<''cciip.ui':jn  with  the 
long  haul,  his  concern  for  finding  the  full 
answer  to  a  qtmstlon  no  matter  how  lon^  It 
takes,  and  the  inability  of  anyone  to  stam- 
pede  hlin    into   ha.=:ty   action. 

Trdiiy  Ikard  Is  president  of  the  .American 
Petroleum  Instittite.  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  approaches  the  pollution  headache 
with  the  .same  common  sen.se  that  has  char- 
acterized hl.s  public  .ser'.'lce  up  to  tills  time. 

There  are  no  quick,  easy  and  ir.expon."ive 
solutions  to  the  nation's  air  and  water  con- 
servation problems,  the  former  congressman 
said  recently. 

This  is  true,  he  added,  regardless  of  what 
the  public  has  been  told  by  what  he  called 
"■instant  experts — those  who  can  chop  up 
a  complex  issue  into  exciting,  easily  digesti- 
ble part--;  " 

Continuing:  dentinctation  of  the  ea.sy- 
answer  boys.  Ikard  said  such  persons  have 
"alternated  between  frlghtenlnc;  the  public 
otit  of  Its  wit-s  and  deluding  it  with  notions 
that  easy,  low-cost  ir^-stant  solutions  are  right 
at  hand   " 

In  a  commendable  effort  to  offset  the  WTong 
!mj>ress:on  made  by  the  "Instant  experts." 
the  Institute  head  pointed  out  that  Public 
Health  Service  officials  and  industry  leaders 
have  dealt  with  air  and  water  conservation 
problems  for  many  years  and  they  kiiow  that 
such  matters  are  extremely  t<>clin!cal. 

Solutions,  he  added,  involve  political,  so- 
cial and  economic  W)rLsideralions. 

An  example  of  the  last-named  factor  Is 
the  fact  that  for  many  industries  the  cost 
at  an  Immediately  eSecuve  ajitipoUutlon 
program  would  be  prohibitive.     It  certainly 


isn't  practical  to  destroy  an  Industry  Just 
because  it  can't  afford  to  solve  a  problem 
overnight. 

Ikard  pointed  out,  according  to  a  report 
on  his  remarks  in  the  publication  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  that  the 
petroleum  industry  is  playing  a  leading  role 
in  air  and  water  conservation  research  and 
Is  co-operating  with  governments  at  all  le\  e'.s 
in   helping   to   eliminate  pollution. 

This  co-operation  has  been  evident  for 
some  time  in  Texas,  although  we  doubt  that 
all  firms  are  doing  what  they  could  and 
should. 

As  the  institute  president  says,  the  only 
w.iv  ll;e  job  can  be  done  is  through  sound 
prourams  based  on  adequate  research. 

This  point  has  been  stressed  by  Gov  John 
Connally.  who  tells  Texans  that  we  got  into 
the  pollution  mess  together,  that  we  miust 
work  together  if  solutions  are  to  be  found, 
and  that  a  lot  of  finger-pointing  will  benefit 
no  one. 

Ikaj-d  summed  up  with  this  compliment  to 
the  men  In  white: 

"The  prize  of  clean  air  and  water  will  not 
be  won  dramatically,  with  a  flourish  of  tn.;m- 
pets;  rather,  it  will  be  won  gradually,  with 
the  route  marked  by  hundreds  of  small  dis- 
coveries in  the  nation's  laboratories   " 
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Troth  in  Packaging 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Lloyd  E.  Skinner,  one  of  the  leading 
businessmen  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  chaii-man  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  National  Small  Business  As- 
sociation, recently  testified  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Mr.  Skinner,  a  past, 
president  of  the  National  Macaroni 
Manufacturers  Association,  appeared  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  15440  and  S.  985,  the 
truth-in-packaging  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve his  statement  •will  be  of  interest  to 
all  Members. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
tire  Record  a  brief  summai-y  of  Mr. 
Skinner's  remarks  and  the  complete  test 
of  his  statement: 

Washington,  D.C,  August  31 — Enact- 
ment of  Truth-in-Packaging  legislation  could 
lead  to  even  greater  domination  of  the  gro- 
cery Industry  by  a  few  manufacturing  firms. 
Lloyd  E.  Skinner,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
National  Small  Business  Association,  said  to- 
day in  testimony  before  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

Skinner  who  la  President  of  the  Ski.nner 
Macaroni  Company,  Omaha.  Nebra.ska. 
pointed  out  that  the  leglslatidn  wotild  re- 
quire re-tooling  of  packa!ging  machinery  to 
comply  with  new  package  "standards."  "The 
smaller  firm,  especially  in  light  of  todays 
tight  money  market,  will  be  seriously  handi- 
capped, and  unable  to  re-tool  in  time  to 
maintain  even  Its  very  small  position  in  the 
Industry,"  he  said.  The  already  high  con- 
centration of  business  among  a  few  compa- 
nies could  further  Increase,  Skinner  said. 

Citing  the  macaroni  industry  by  way  of  ex- 
ample. Skinner  said  that  of  the  207  compa- 


nies the  four  largest  firms  account  for  31% 
of  all  sales,  and  50  firms  command  91%,  leav- 
ing nine  percent  of  the  entire  market  for 
157  fimis.  "We  are  concerned  with  those 
157  firms  and  their  ability  to  finance  re- 
tooling when  there  are  backlogs  of  orders 
for  machine  tools  in  some  industries  from 
18  months  to  two  years,"  he  said. 

Skinner  emphasized  that  the  pressures  of 
present  federal  regulation  are  gradually  forc- 
ing the  production  of  food  into  the  hands  of 
the  giant  corporations.  "The  regulatory  btir- 
den  on  research  and  development  in  terms 
of  endless  biu-eaucratic  entanglement  and 
expense  is  making  it  more  and  more  pro- 
hibitive for  the  small  manufacturer  to  stay 
in  the  food  business  and  his  only  recourse  is 
to  sell  out  to  the  large  competitor". 

The  NSBA  Board  Chairman  said  any  sig- 
nificant change  in  package  size  is  almost 
prohibitive  in  terms  of  cost.  By  example,  he 
showed  how  some  changes  In  weight.s  for  his 
macaroni  packages  could  result  in  additional 
costs  of  $86,000  for  equipment  and  space 
alone,  plus  a  probable  additional  investment 
of  $100,000  for  warehousing.  "This  expan- 
sion would  not  be  warranted  on  the  basis  of 
productivity  but  rather  would  be  dictated 
because  of  the  dimensional  changes  in  the 
packaging  and  weight  changes."  he  said. 

Skinner  said  that  "lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  market.  Ignorance  of  cost  factors,  and 
unawareness  of  the  competitive  pressures  can 
put  a  company  out  of  business  as  quickly  as 
anything  I  know,  and  yet  it  is  seriously  pro- 
posed here  to  give  bureaucracy  control  over 
these  vital  decisions." 

"I  wonder  If  anyone  has  stopped  to  think 
that  the  idea  of  seeking  government  author- 
ity in  advance  before  making  a  vital  busi- 
ness decision  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
some  of  our  most  fundamental  and  cherished 
American  traditions,"  he  asked. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  could  Impose 
an  unnecessary  price  burden  on  consumers 
amounting  to  between  15'"  and20'^;  Skinner 
said. 

The  National  .Small  Business  As.sociation  is 
headquartered  in  Washington.  D.C. 
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Statement  op  Lloyd  E.  Skinner  on  Behalf 
op  National  Small  Business  Association 
Before    House    Interstate    and    Foreign 

COMMERCE     COMMnTEE,    HOLDING     HEARINGS 

ON  H.R.  15440  AND  S.  985,  TRtlTH  in  Pack- 
aging, August  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  is  Lloyd  E.  Skinner.  I  am 
President  of  Skinner  Macaroni  Company  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  also  past  President  of 
the  National  Macaroni  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. I  am  appearing  here  today  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  National 
Small   Business  Association   of  'Washington, 

I  have  twice  testified  against  this  bill  in 
April  of  1963  and  again  in  May  of  1965,  not 
because  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Bill,  but  because  of  the  grave 
doubts  about  the  apparent  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  economic  considerations  in- 
volved, as  well  as  the  potenUal  impact  upon 
small  business  and  the  consumer. 

I  have  closely  followed  the  testimony  re- 
lating to  this  legislation.  I  have  carefully 
studied  all  of  the  evidence  produced.  I  have 
examined  the  marketing  situation  with  re- 
spect to  my  own  industry,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  the  existence  of  sufficient 
consumer  deception  and  confusion  to  Justify 
the  legislation  under  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  observe  also  that  aU 
tlirough  the  hearings  the  general  tone  sur- 
rounding the  discussion  of  this  matter  ap- 
pears bo  cast  IndtiHtry  on  the  one  hand  and 
consumers  on  the  other  In  roles  which  are 
baslcaUy  antagonistic  and  Incompatible, 
This  Is  certainly  not  a  realistic  view,  and  In 
fact  mlsrepreeents  the  attitude  of  the  food 
manufacturer  and  processor.    The  truth  is 


that  the  patronage  of  consumers  Is  absolutely 
essential — but  this  hinges  on  a  number  of 
factors  which  include  price,  quality,  pack- 
aging, class  of  advertising,  dase  of  distribu- 
tion, manner  of  display,  type  of  promotion, 
and  general  reputatton  of  the  product.  I 
wish  to  point  out  with  great  emphasis  that 
these  are  not  Independent  elements  of  food 
marketing— they  are  interlocking  mecha- 
nisms of  the  competitive  process,  and  It  is 
impossible  to  treat  one  phase  of  this  chain  as 
though  it  could  be  manipulated  and  recast 
to  fit  a  theoretical  or  idealistic  notion  of 
merchandising  reform. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  paramount 
consideration  of  any  business  enterprise  is 
to  stay  in  business  and  there  are  a  great 
many  concerns  in  the  food  industry  with 
high  quality  competitive  products  which 
have  exactly  the  same  idea.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  at  least  95 'c  of  the 
huge  volimie  of  food  items  sold  in  this  coun- 
try today  are  beyond  serious  criticism  with 
respect  to  display  of  price  and  weight,  and 
general  packaging  practice.  The  competi- 
tion between  these  items  is  so  keen  that  the 
slightest  disruption  of  the  manufacturing 
and  distributing  process  by  regulation  or 
otherwise  can  cause  a  chain  reaction  of  seri- 
ous proportions. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  transfer  from 
management  to  government  biireaucracy 
some  of  the  most  critical  and  costly  deci- 
sions with  which  management  is"  faced. 
There  is  no  room  for  mistakes  or  delays  In 
this  area.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  market, 
ignorance  of  cost  factors,  and  unawareness 
of  the  competitive  pressures  can  put  a  com- 
pany out  of  business  as  quickly  as  anything 
I  know,  and  yet  it  is  seriously  proposed  here 
to  give  bureaucracy  control  over  these  vital 
decisions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  with  great  em- 
phasis that  this  legislation  does  not  deal 
with  offenses  which  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  clearly  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  gen- 
eral law.  At  best  we  are  talking  about  mat- 
ters of  personal  opinion — about  what  kind 
of  a  label  can  be  easily  understood  by  a  con- 
sumer of  the  lowest  mentality  about  fair 
display  of  relevant  factual  information.  The 
implication  of  much  of  the  testimony  here 
Is  that  most  consumers  are  fools,  which  you 
will  agree  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  legislation  would  put  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  in  complete  control  of  the 
size,  the  weight,  the  pictorial  matter  and 
the  copy  on  every  food  package. 

My  own  company  by  any  standards  Is  a 
relatively  small  business,  and  yet  we  have 
over  $300,000.00  invested  In  packagteg  ma- 
chinery. Any  deviation  from  the  standards 
for  which  this  machinery  is  designed  could 
result  in  disastrous  expense.  I  was  amazed 
to  note  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  desirable  to  provide 
some  sort  of  advance  clearance  of  package 
labeling  and  design.  This  is  the  most  im- 
practical idea  I  have  ever  heard  advanced. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  had  anv  experience  with 
government  knows  that  this  process  entails 
six  months  to  a  year's  delay,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  trying  to  convince  some  official 
why  it  is  necessary  to  do  things  in  a  par- 
ticular way— whether  It  be  to  meet  compe- 
tition, to  satisfy  the  psychological  prefer- 
ences of  the  consumers,  to  reduce  manufac- 
turing costs,  or  the  necessity  of  staying 
within  the  performance  limits  of  automated 
machinery. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  has  stopped  to  think 
that  the  Idea  of  seeking  government  author- 
ity in  advance  before  making  a  vital  business 
decision  Is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  some 
of  our  most  fundamental  and  cherished 
American  traditions.  Advance  government 
permission  is  the  Latin  system— nothing  can 
be  done  without  a  government  Ucense 
unless  I  have  been  misinformed  all  these 


years  I  have  been  under  the  Impression  that 
we  are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
Within  reasonable  limitations,  the  American 
citizen  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  that 
If  he  transgresses  the  law  he  must  be  tried 
and  proved  guilty  of  a  specific  offense 

This  legislation  proposed  to  deal  with  mer- 
chandising ethics  which  are  matters  purely 
subject  to  personal  opinion.     What  kind  of 
adjectives  wUl  be  regarded  as  likely  to  mis- 
lead?    What  kind  of  pictorial  matter  leads 
to    a   false   conclusion   about   the   product •> 
What  is  a  proper  relation  of  price  to  weight ■> 
How  full  is  a  full  pack  when  you  produce  a 
number  of  food   products   of  different  den- 
sities  and  shapes  which   inevitably  will   re- 
duce in  volume  as  a  consequence  of  trans- 
portation?    Furthermore,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  argued  that  these  considerations  are  of 
such  gravity  that  public  policy  demands  ad- 
vance clearance  by  the  government.     Such  a 
contention  would  be  little  short  of  ridiculous 
With  respect  to  the  packages  used  by  our 
company,   we  clearly   display   the  weight   of 
Each    product   conUlned    therein    so    there 
can    be    no    mistake    about    the    weight    of 
the  product  that  is  purchased   by  the  con- 
sumer.    Oiii  packages  do  have  a  certain  uni- 
formity.    This  is  not  at  all  due  to  merchan- 
dising plans  but  Instead  Is  a  result  of  prac- 
tical   necessity.     Our    packaging   machinery 
will  adjust  the  size  of  packages  to  a  limited 
extent  and  within  a  very  narrow  range      We 
are  thus  compelled  to  market  the  full  Une  of 
pasta— that  is,  spaghetti,  macaroni,  etc  —in 
packages  of  similar  size.     In  view  of  the  fact 
that  shapes  and  density  vary  from  product 
to  product,  the  degree  of  "fill"  is   sUghtlv 
different  in  each  case,  and  for  thU  reason  we 
take  great  pains  to  display  the  weight  of  the 
contents  in  figures  of  unmistakable  size     I 
can  asstu-e  you  that  any  significant  change  in' 
package  size  is  almost  prohibitive  in  terms 
of  cost,  and  changes  in  package  dress  repre- 
^^l,fJ^'''^°'^  "^"^^  '^"^  of  serious  proportions 
With   runaway   Inflation    threatening   the 
economy,  the  Committee  is  to  be  commended 
for    probing    Into    the    additional    costs    of 
manufacturing  product*  that  would   result 
If   certain   "product   standards"   are   set    bv 
the  Federal  Government.     Here  are  realistic 
estUnates  as  to  how  my  costs  could  rise 

Assuming  weights  are  established  for  mac- 
aroni products  on  the  basis  of  8  12  16 
ounces  and  up,  and  assuming  that  the  5 
ounce  egg  noodle  product  Is  retained,  these 
basic  changfF  and  additional  costs  would  be 
forced  upon  us: 

1.  In  cut  goods  where  we  have  one  basic 
machine  handling  the  7  and  12  ounce  and 
2  pound  carton  line,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
due  to  the  variation  of  density  of  products' 
we  would  have  to  Install  a  duplicate  machine 
to  offset  expensive  change-overs.  Machines 
are  built  to  take  specific  size  dimensions 
When  there  are  changes  In  dimensions  of 
carton,  it  takes  two  to  three  hours  to  change- 
over. It  Is  therefore  more  economi<-al  to 
Invest  in  a  new  machine.  The  cost  of  this 
investment  would  approximate  $34  500  in- 
cluding additional  space  of  650  square' feet 
for  the  machine. 

2.  In  the  case  of  our  poly  line  cut  goods 
we  would  need  an  additional  machine  at  a 
cost  of  $26,000  since  all  volumetric  fillers 
are  tailor-made  to  product  weights  Ap- 
proximately 50  more  square  feet  of  floor 
space  would  be  needed  for  packaging  This 
would  total  $25,500  for  the  floor  space  and 
packaging  machine. 

3.  In  the  case  of  long  goods  in  our  poly 
line,  there  would  be  an  additional  cost  of 
formers,  etc.  of  approximately  $1  ooo  for 
changing  to  12  ounces. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we  must  con- 
sider the  results  of  the  added  weight  on  our 
skids.  Our  capacity  for  high  rise  stacking 
of  paUets  could  be  limited,  thus  reducing 
stoirage  in  our  warehouse  department  by  lo 
per  cent.  This  in  turn  could  force  the  ex- 
pansion   of   our    warehouse    facilities.     The 
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aIterTi4te  to  this  would  be  to  Install  more 
rail  racks  at  a  coet  of  approximately  $25,000. 
Presently  we  are  working  toward  further 
standardization  of  cases  and  packaging  by 
dimensional  size  so  that  we  can  go  to  more 
palletization.  If  we  are  forced  Into  these 
proposed  packaging  changes.  It  would  elim- 
inate this  program  which  we  feel  Is  saving 
thousands  of  dollars  in  distribution  costs. 

6.  Assuming  that  all  of  these  modifications 
were  made  to  meet  new  stand-irds.  we  also 
would  find  It  necesBary  to  expand  the  p.\ck- 
aglng  department  area  to  maintain  any 
semblance  of  our  existing  efficient  operation. 
The  least  expensive  approach  might  be  to 
pulld  an  addition  to  our  building.  This 
would  probably  cost  us  « 100,000  at  this  time. 
This  expansion  would  not  be  w.irranted  on 
the  basis  of  productivity  but  rather  would 
be  dictated  because  of  the  dimensional 
changes  In  the  packaging  and  weight 
changes. 

Thus  at  the  minimum  we  would  be  forced 
to  spend  *86,000  for  equipment  and  space 
alone,  and  expansion  of  the  plant  facilities 
would  cost  another  $100,000.  Another  cost 
factor,  difficult  to  determine.  Is  the  ■down- 
time" of  these  packaging  machines,  as  we  do 
not  have  enough  sales  to  keep  these  machines 
operating  90'-c  of  the  time.  Our  machines 
presently  operate  about  90  ;■  of  the  time. 
If  we  were  to  add  two  more  machines,  they 
might  operate  40%  to  50'r   of  the  Ume. 

For  these  reasons,  it  Is  estimated  that  our 
eosta  would  be  Increased  .01*  to  .02*  per 
package  to  comply  with  the  changes  in 
"■tandards"  described  above. 

This  additional  cost  would  be  forced  upon 
our  firm  would  be  even  more  difficult  for 
us  to  be  competitive  and  thus  retain  the 
relatlTely  anaall  share  of  the  market  we  now 
have. 

The  Impact  of  this  bill  unquestionably 
will  be  far  greater  on  the  small  firm.  Should 
standards  be  set,  as  this  bill  proposes,  the 
ability  of  major  firms  to  re-tool  or  purchase 
machinery  or  equipment  is  related  to  their 
ability  to  finance  such  re-tooling  and  pur- 
chases. The  smaller  firm  on  the  other  hand. 
and  eapeclally  in  light  of  today's  tight  money 
market,  will  be  seriously  handicapped,  and 
\inable  to  re-tool  in  time  to  maintain  even 
Ita  very  small  position  in  the  industry.  If 
standards  are  established,  many  small  firms 
may  go  out  of  business,  and  the  already  high 
concentration  of  business  among  a  few  com- 
panies will  further  Increase. 

Studies  by  both  the  National  Commission 
on  Pood  Marketing  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
indicate  that  a  relatively  few  firms  dominate 
many  of  the  field  of  grocery  manufacturing. 
The  latest  avaUable  statistics  reveal  that 
there  are  307  companies  in  my  own  particular 
Industry.  The  four  largest  firms  account  for 
31%  of  all  sales:  the  next  four  largest  com- 
mand 10%  of  the  market.  A  total  of  only 
SO  firma  account  for  91'^  of  the  entire  sales 
of  our  Industry.  Thus  157  firms  are  left  with 
only  nine  percent  of  the  market.  We  are 
concerned  with  those  157  firms  and  their 
abUlty  to  finance  and  to  re-tool  when  there 
are  backlogs  of  orders  for  machine  tools  In 
some  Industries  from  18  months  to  two  years. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  larger 
cmnpony  placing  the  larger  order  and  with 
a  quadruple  A  credit  rating  will  receive 
precedence  when  orders  are  placed  for  new 
machinery  made  neoessary  by  the  adoption 
of  "standards"  under  this  bill? 

According  to  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Pood  Marketing,  "High  con- 
centration Is  found  almost  everywhere.  The 
four  firms  achieving  the  largest  sales  volume 
In  each  dry  grocery  product  category  usually 
account  for  more  than  50  percent  of  total 
domestic  sales.  For  example,  it  Is  estimated 
that  the  four  largest  manufacturers  In  1965 
sold  95  percent  of  the  baby  food,  more  than 
SO  percent  of  the  soup,  more  than  55  percent 
oC  the  oeffee,  75  percent  ot  the  cake  mixes. 


and  65  percent  of  the  shortening.  Among 
the  e.tceptloos  pre  pickles.  Jams  and  Jellies, 
and  coiifectlonery  pr^xlucts.  bu'  the  tendency 
toward  high  concentration  generiiily  pre- 
vails''. 

Appendix  A  E;ivcs  the  concern r.ition  ratio 
in  sever-.U  area.-?  of  grocery  manufacturing. 
This  table  Indicates  the  prepondcr.int  num- 
ber of  small  firms  In  our  Industry  that  may 
be  dra,«»ically  penalized  by  the  enactment  of 
thi.s  legislation. 

Such  ratios  of  concentration  confirm  that 
the  "st.indrirds"  established  under  this  bill 
would  tend  to  favor  the  larger  companies 
because  of  their  greater  production  cap.inty 
and  hich  a\itomation.  Few  small  firms  could 
ftffi.-rd  the  cost  of  numerous  trips  to  Wujh- 
Ington  to  participate  In  the  Ion?  drawn-out 
••sUvnUu-Os'  hearings  that  would  follow  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

The  Committee  is  urged  to  examine  this 
propcsed  legislation  in  light  of  current  Con- 
Eressinnal  discussions  concerning  changes  in 
the  tax  laws  now  allowing  a  T\  Investment 
credit  for  new  machinery  and  equipment. 
.\ccording  to  Treasury  Department  sources. 
It  Is  the  larger  firm,  not  the  smaller  tirm. 
that  his  utilized  the  Investment  credit  pro- 
vision. We  must  assume  that  this  is  be- 
cause of  the  small  firm's  Inability  to  rai^^e 
capital  and  partly  because  of  its  low  Income. 

If  this  Committee  were  to  approve  the  pro- 
posed labeliiig-packaging  legislation  much 
of  the  equipment  now  being  u.sed  by  small 
firms  could  become  obs<3lele.  We  urgently 
request  this  Committee  to  ask  for  a  ruling 
from  the  Tre,^sury  whether  companies  pres- 
ently using  depreciation  guidelines  cmld 
take  an  Immediate  deduction  for  equipment 
becoming  obsolete.  What  would  happen  Uj 
their  ottier  equlpm.ent  that  Is  on  the  guide- 
lines since  the  co.st  of  replacing  the  ob-solete 
equipment   would   be    much    greater   today? 


What  allowances  would  be  given  by  Tre.isury 
In  the  company's  tax  return? 

Mr.  Chairm.iui  and  Gentlemen,  many  dis- 
tinguished witnesses  have  fully  covered  these 
points,  and  I  do  not  wish  t<o  belabor  the 
issues.  But  in  concluding  I  wish  to  empha- 
size a  few  undeniable  f.icLs  which  ought  to 
be  conclusive. 

First,  you  can  review  this  record  from  one 
end  to  the  other  and  you  will  find  no  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  which  establishes  thiit  t!ie 
subject  matter  of  this  legislation  is  of  sulTu';- 
ent  gravity  or  of  sufficient  volume  to  justify 
the  exercise  of  federal  authority  e.-^peqially  in 
terms  of  advance  clearance. 

Second,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  lepiala- 
tion.  If  passed  as  proposed,  can  impo.se  sn 
unnecessary  price  burden  on  consumers 
amounting  to  between  15  '    and  20'    . 

Iliird.  the  pressures  of  present  federal  reg- 
ulaiion  are  gr.adu.iUy  forcing  the  production 
of  food  into  the  hands  of  the  gi.'int  corjxir.i- 
tions.  The  regulatory  biuden  on  research 
and  development  in  terms  of  endle.ss  bureau- 
cratic entanglement  and  expense  is  making 
it  more  and  more  prohibitive  for  the  sm.ul 
manufacturer  to  sUiy  In  the  food  business. 
His  only  recourse  is  to  sell  out  to  the  large 
competitor. 

I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  I  believe  in  fairness  to  my  cus- 
tomers in  ter.ms  of  quality,  price  and  p.ickag- 
Ing.  I  firmly  believe  that  I  must  adhere  to 
this  policy  in  order  to  stay  in  busine.ss.  But 
I  also  insist  that  In  this  close  margin  busi- 
ness any  extensive  meddling  with  manage- 
ment decisions  In  this  area  can  very  quickly 
put  me  out  of  business.  Furthermore,  I  am 
convinced  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  regulale 
matters  of  ethics  which  are  purely  matters 
of  personal  opinion,  and  I  think  It  is  most 
unwise  and  Impractical  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore this  Committee. 
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A  Reporter's  View  of  Vietnam 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKt..\HOMV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  Jim 

G.  Lucas,  who  writes  for  the  Scripps- 

Howard  newspapers.  Is  one  the  finest 

combat  correspondents  American  Jour- 


nalism has  ever  produced.  The  list  of 
his  achievements  and  honors  is  as  long 
and  distinguished  as  his  career,  which 
started  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
Pacific  In  World  War  II.  Perhaps  the 
best  indication  of  his  insight  and  ap- 
proach can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Jim 
is  the  only  two-time  wirmer  of  the  Ernie 
Pyle  Award,  given  for  wiiting  in  the 
tradition  of  the  late  Ernie  Pyle. 

Jim  was  in  Vietnam  6  months  ahead 
of  most  of  the  American  frontline  cor- 
respondents, and  he  has  seen  our  efforts 
there  grow  from  advisory  force  to  major 
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militaiT  offensive.  He  is  home  now  for 
a  well-earned  month  of  rest,  and  will 
return  to  Vietnam  next  week  to  continue 
his  reporting  there. 

During  liis  visit  here,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  hear  him  speak  twice.  The 
picture  he  gives  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
refreshingly  optimistic  and  inspiring, 
although  fully  realistic.  The  report  he 
brings  on  the  quality  of  our  troops  there, 
both  as  fightinjimen  and  effective  repre- 
sentatives of  American  democracy,  is 
full  of  prai.se. 

Jim  has  just  published  a  book  ■•Date- 
line Vietnam,"  based  on  his  observations 
and  reporting  there,  which  should  be 
must  reading  for  any  American  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
frontline  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
epilog  of  this  book  appear  here  in  the 
Record.  I  believe  it  gives  the  reasons 
for  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  as  clearly  and 
understandably  as  I  have  ever  seen  them 
presented.  This  epilog  should  be  re- 
assuring to  all  Americans  who  believe, 
as  I  do,  that  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  are 
essential  if  freedom  is  to  be  preserved 
in  the  world. 

The  epilog  follows: 

Epilog— Lo.Nc   Khanh 
•Why  do  you  do  It?'  the  old  man  asked. 
They  made   a  strange  pair,  the   old   Viet- 
namese and  his   American   visitor.     The  old 
man   with   his  scragply   beard   had   lived   in 
this  village  all  of  his  years,  and  was  Its  elder. 
Tlie    young    American    had    been    twice 
wounded  defending  the  village,  and  bears  a 
silver  plate  in  his  head.    Back  from  the  hos- 
pital a  second  time,  he  had  walked  the  half- 
mile  into  town  to  see  his  friend. 

In  Vietnamese,  the  old  man's  question  was 
the  equivalent  of  "What's  In  It  for  you''" 

C.apt.  Ed  FYirke  of  Paris,  111.,  son  of  a  coal 
miner,  hesitated  over  a  cup  of  steaming  tea. 
"I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  knowledge 
or  the  words  to  tell,"  he  said. 
_  "Try.  my  son,"  the  old  man  prompted. 
We  know  you.  We  depend  on  you  But 
we  do  not  understand  you.  Why  does  your 
body  take  these  blows  for  us?  Why  do  you 
risk  your  life  for  my  country?  You  are  not 
Vietnamese." 

"I  am  not  Vietnamese,'  the  American 
agreed. 

"Is  It."  the  old  man  asked,  "that  you  want 
to  prevent  us  from  becoming  Communists?" 

"I  do  not  want  you  to  become  Commu- 
Ists,"  the  young  man  replied,  'unless  you 
freely  choose  to." 

The  old  man  was  puzzled. 

"Why  should  we  choose  to  become  Com- 
munists?" he  asked. 

"I  do  not  think  you  will."  the  Captain  said 
•No  free  man  ever  has.  But  If  you  chose  I 
would  not  prevent  you.  Do  you  understand 
me?" 

The  oldster  was  not  sure  he  did. 

"Do  you  say  that  Communism  Is  eviP"  he 
asked. 

"I  know  It." 

"You  know  It?" 

The  American  nodded. 

"There  Is  much  in  the  world  that  is  bad  " 
the  old  man  countered.  "There  Is  much  that 
Is  bad  here." 

"There  Is  much  that  Is  bad  In  my  country  " 
the  Captain  said.  "But  we  are  free  to  change 
the  bad  to  good  as  we  acquire  wisdom.  Man 
must  be  free  to  grow." 

"Do  you  think  we  are  free  In  Long  Khanh'" 
the  old  man  asked. 

"You  can  be,"  the  young  American  replied. 
I  believe  you  will  be.    You  asked  me  why 
I  am  here.    That  Is  my  answer.    I  want  you 
to  be  free." 


The  old  man  was  pleased.  Cackling,  he 
called  out  to  those  who  had  clustered  about 
and  told  them  what  the  young  American  had 
said.  Excitedly,  they  discussed  it  amone 
themselves. 

The  old  man  smiled. 

"My  people  remind  me."  he  said    "that  in 
our  country  we  have  an  adage:  Throw  g.dd  at 
the  feet  of  a  poor  man  and  he  will  spit  on  it 
Give  him  a  cup  of  water  with  dignitv  and  he 
will  be  your  friend."  ' 

"I  want  to  be  your  friend  "  The  roung 
Captain  smiled  and  rose  to  go  back  to  his 
camp. 

The  old  man  walked  with  him  to  the  end 
of  the  village  street. 

■Good-by."  he  said.  "Come  again  to  see 
me,  my  friend.  ' 
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University  of  Delaware  Provost  Urges 
Federal  Action  on  Recommendations  by 
Research  and  Technical  Programs  Sub- 
committee To  Prevent  Conflicts  Between 
Federal  Research  Programs  and  Na- 
tion's Goals  for  Higher  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  2.  1966 
Mr.  REUSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Investigation  by  the  Research  and  Tech- 
nical Programs  Subcommittee  into  con- 
flicts between  the  Federal  research  pro- 
grams and  the  Nation's  goals  on  higher 
education,  an  increasing  number  of  uni- 
versity administrators,  faculty,  students 
and  members  of  the  public  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  need  for 
corrective  action. 

Dr.  John  W.  Shirley,  provost  and  vice- 
president  for  academic  affairs  at  the 
University  of  Delaware,  in  an  article 
published  in  Science  and  Society  ex- 
pressed disappointment  that  action  on 
the  subcommittee's  recommendations 
has  not  been  adequate.  He  emphasized 
particularly  the  importance  of  action  on 
recommendations  that  Federal  agencies' 
sponsoring  research  at  imiversities  seek 
a  balance  between  teaching  and  re- 
search, stress  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing, and  provide  broader  general  support 
through  institutional  grants. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Problems  Involved  m  Cooperation  Between 

UNIVERSmES   AND   GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

(By  John  W.  Shirley,  provost  and  vice  presi- 
dent for  academic  affairs.  University  of 
Delaware,  Newark) 

So  many  reams  of  paper  and  gallons  of  Ink 
have  been  expended  In  the  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  university-government  relation- 
ships, and  so  many  basic  Issues  are  yet  un- 
resolved, that  It  seems  presumptuous  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  again.  Yet,  without 
quesUon,  the  role  of  government  In  higher 
education  Is  one  of  the  most  crlUcal  matters 
facing  our  coUeges  and  universities  today 
and  ways  and  means  of  establishing  univer- 
sity-government cooperation  may  well  be  the 
most  Important  task  to  which  we  can  now 
assign  our  efforts.  Though  It  would  be  pat- 
ently unfair  to  lay  the  blame  for  higher 
education's  montimental  problems  on  gov- 
ernment's doorstep,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 


recent  goveinmmt  actions  and  Federal  sup- 
port   have    intensified    these    problems    and 
brought  them  into  focus.     Any  soiutlon  of 
the.se   educational    problems    will    require    a 
bettor    undersUindlng    between    government 
omcials  and  educators  than  now  exists    and 
a  more  coope.-atlve  effort  on  the  p.irt  of  all 
concerned   than   wc   have   seen   In   the   pn.n 
Po-ssibly  the  biisic  underlying  cau.se  ol  the 
government-education    confflct    Is    the    un- 
rcrolvcd  question  of  the  purix.se  of  education 
in  a  democratic  society.     At  a  recent  ccnier- 
ence   lU   the    University   of   Pennsvlviinla  '    a 
diEcussion  session  w:»s  devoted  to"  the  que-=- 
tion  of  goals  and  values  In  education     Almost 
diametrically  oppored  views  were  civeii     th u 
education    uevded    to   be    Isolated^  from    the 
transient    economic    and    sociiU    goals    o'    a 
particular  time,  to  concentrate  on  unchang- 
ing truih.s  and  the  esscnij.al  nr.ture  of  m.in 
ana  that  education  only  could   be  reflection 
of  the  society  which  supported  it.  and  should 
be  responsive  to  the  changing  necd.s  ol   the 
day.     Probably   the   dlchatomies   .are   not    jii; 
black  and  white  as  these  poeltions  indicate 
but  educators  have   boen   Inclined   to   stress 
the  historical  and  the  traditional,  and  gov- 
ernnient  tuts  been  more  concerned  v.ith  U^e 
relevant. 

The  first  direct  Federal  support  for  hieher 
education,    the    Morrill    Land-Grant    Act    of 
1862.   was   in   essence   a  Federal   reaction    to 
the   isolation   and   conservatism   of   tlie   col- 
leges of  that  day.     In  this  action,  the  gov- 
ernment gave  grants  of  land  to  each  slate  to 
enable    the    establishment    of    special    col- 
leges with  commitments  to  the  education  of 
the   average  citizen— particularly   those   en- 
gaged In  agriculture  and  Industry.    This  w.as 
a  revolutionary  move  In  an  educational  world 
still  geared  to  the  classics  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  professional  men— teiichers.  preach- 
ers, and  lawTers.    In  fact,  one  unlversitv  used 
the   Federal   funds   to   establish    a    chair   In 
G.'-eek  because.  It  reasoned,  a  classical  edu- 
cation was  what  tlie  f.armers  needed  •     Sub- 
sequent Federal  actions,  however,  gave  sup- 
port  In   increasingly    large   measure   for   re- 
search  In   applied   sciences   and   for   cn tend- 
ing the  new-found  knowledge  to  the  farms 
and    Industries    of   the    nation.      But    these 
developments  were  slow  and   were   confined 
to  a   handful    of   special    InstltuUons      And 
even   In  these   Institutions.   Federal   support 
was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  budeet 
During  World   War  II.   when   the   govern- 
ment did  turn  to  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  land  for  support  to  the  war  effort 
in   both   teaching  and   research,   anv   differ- 
ences In  objectives  were  forgotten,    "colleges 
and  universities  were  quick  to  assume  their 
responsibility  for  the  common  welfare.     I.so- 
lation  and   the  Ivory  tower  dropped   out  of 
fashion.     Physicists,  chemists,  and   mathe- 
maticians Joined  the  Manhattan  Project  or 
the    Naval    Research    Center.      English    and 
history    teachers    t.aught   Air   Force    phvsics 
or    astronavigation.      Colleges    and    govern- 
ment were  as  one,  united  by  the  war  against 
the  common  enemy. 

This  unification  of  purpose  and  effort  paid 
off  more  handsomely  than  even  the  most 
optimistic  would  have  predicted.  Rockets 
and  atomic  power— capable  of  destruction  or 
of  regeneration— were  dramatic  in  their  Im- 
pact on  the  war.  The  Kllgore  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mllluarv  Af- 
fairs pointed  out  to  Pres.  Roosevelt  that  con- 
tinued support  of  science  and  science  edu- 
cation was  abcolutely  essential  for  the  na- 
tional defense.'  Scientists  were  quick  to  call 
attention  to  the  peacetime  beneflts  to  be 
derived  from  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  the  need  for  further  support 
of  higher  educational  programs.  Vannevar 
Bush,  at  the  request  of  the  President  re- 
viewed the  Kllgore  proposals.* 

He  first  suggested  massive  Federal  support 
of  Bclence  research  and  development  through 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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the  establishment  of  a  National  Science 
Foundation,  reefxjnsible  directly  to  the  Pree- 
Ident.  operated  through  long-range  programs 
assigned  to  the  colleges  and  universitlee  of 
the  nation  and  subject  to  their  controls.' 
But  these  recommendations  bad  implica- 
tions, both  political  and  educational.  Uni- 
versities were  fearful  lest  government  spon- 
sored research  might  be  too  applied  and  too 
narrowly  conceived.  They  wanted  institu- 
tional grants  to  be  subject  to  the  purposes 
established  by  the  universities  themselves. 
Govtrnment  waa  fearful  of  turning  large 
sums  of  Federal  funds  over  to  universities 
and  their  trustees,  over  whom  the  govern- 
ment bad  little  or  no  control.  It  was  not 
until  1947  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
agreed  on  a  Foundation  which  would  grant 
funds  for  science  development,  but  leave  the 
control  largely  to  the  Institutions.  But  this 
action  was  vetoed  by  Pies.  Truman  on  the 
grounds  that  [this  bill]  "would,  in  effect, 
vest  the  determination  of  vital  national  poli- 
cies, the  expendititre  of  large  public  funds. 
and  the  administration  of  important  govern- 
ment fULCtlons  In  a  group  of  individuals 
who  would  be  essentially  private  citizens."  ' 
It  was  in  this  general  context  that  the  final 
act  establishing  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation was  passed  in  1950  and  Alan  Water- 
man became  its  first  director.  Early  policies 
spelled  out  the  fact  that  while  grants  or  con- 
tracta  were  to  be  made  generally  on  specific 
research  or  development  projects,  the  govern- 
ment was  to  retain  most  of  the  decision- 
making responslbilitiea  for  the  assignment 
of  federal  funds.  Future  Federal  invest- 
ments In  higher  education — in. spite  of  the 
continued  protests  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— WM-e  to  follow  this  pattern. 

During  the  next  15  years.  Federal  spend- 
ing for  research  and  development  Increased 
at  the  astounding  rate  of  about  20%  each 
year  to  a  total  of  over  •16,000,000.000  in  1965  ' 
Of  this  total  Federal  spending  for  research, 
more  than  $1,800,000,000  were  budgeted  in 
institutions  of  higher  education — more  than 
15  "n  of  the  total  operating  budgets  of  the 
2,000  colleges  and  universities  of  the  nation. 
National  Science  Foundation  support  for  re- 
search, a  modest  $1,000,000  in  1952,  had  risen 
to  more  than  $300,000,000.  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  grant*  for  1965  amounted  to 
over  $500,800,000;  defense  projects  came  to 
almost  that  amount;  NASA  research  grants 
were  nearly  $100,000,000;  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  more  than  $60.- 
000.000.' 

Both  the  rate  of  this  growth  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Federal  role  in  subsidizing  the 
total  educational  picture  have  been  matters 
of  concern  to  educational  administrators. 
Programs  and  grants  have  come  faster  than 
plans,  staffs,  and  facllitiee  could  handle 
them.  In  the  face  of  universal  demand,  fa- 
culty mem.ber8  could  not  be  found  to  per- 
form the  research  being  supported.  Graduate 
faculty  and  facilities  were  not  adequate  to 
cope  with  the  increased  number  of  graduate 
students  being  supported  and  trained  on 
Federal  funds.  And  the  burgeoning  of  these 
activities  came  Just  at  the  time  that  the 
post-war  babies  were  crowding  into  colleges 
and  universities  Inadequately  manned  and 
equipped  to  handle  increased  undergraduate 
student  nmnbers  and  mushrooming  knowl- 
edge at  the  same  time.  The  leisurely  Ivory 
tower  of  pre-World  War  11  became  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  campus  became  a  beehive 
of  frenized  activity.  College  deans  and  presi- 
dent*, of  necessity,  t>ecause  less  and  less  aca- 
demic and  more  and  more  like  business  ex- 
ecutives as  they  met  each  new  problem  with 
at  least  a  temporary  solution.  A  number 
of  national  stiidies  were  made  to  try  to  re- 
solve some  of  the  Issues  between  the  educa- 
tors and  the  government  agencies  and  pol- 
icies.* and  most  national  organizations  de- 
voted sessions  to  tbe  dlsctisslon  of  possible 
ways  of  bringing  them  together. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


As  educational  administrators  were  ex- 
pressing alarm  over  the  institutional  effects 
of  governmenUil  support  of  special  educa- 
tional area,  especially  about  the  way  in  which 
the  sciences  were  overbalancing  the  human- 
ities and  social  sciences,  students,  too.  began 
to  bring  charges  that  the  educational  times 
were  out  of  Joint  They  complained  that 
universities  were  getting  tt-o  hvifi;e  and  imper- 
sonal as  a  resxilt  of  their  new  opulence,  that 
research  had  come  to  overshadow  teaching 
in  the  eyes  of  the  iacuUies.  that  students 
had  become  only  numbers  in  the  automated 
records  of  mechanical  educational  factories. 
Their  complaints  were  echoed  by  large  seg- 
ments of  the  f.iculties — particularly  tliose  in 
the  Iess-support*d  areas,  but  surprisingly 
enough  by  many  of  the  young  graduate 
teaching  and  rese.irch  assistants  who  were 
svipported  by  Federal  grants  which  had  m.ide 
their  education  not  only  possible,  but  profit- 
able These  complaints  were  echoed  by  par- 
ents, concerned  cUizens.  and  by  .schcxjl  teach- 
ers .ind  .administrators  who  took  some  com- 
fort m  finding  the  colleges  and  unuersities 
under  some  of  the  pressures  they  had  long 
endured  .^s  we  all  know.  1965  was  a  year 
of  student  sit-down  strikes,  teach-ins.  dem- 
onstrations, marches  on  the  White  House, 
and  of  faculty  and  admini-stration  confer- 
ences, committee  investigations,  and  general 
soul-searchlngs 

.All  of  these  factors  led  inevitably  to  a 
Federal  investigation  of  these  matters.  A 
subcommittee  on  Research  and  Teclmical 
Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep. 
Henry  S  Rcrss  of  Wisconsin,  staged  a  full- 
dress  investigation  of   what   they  called   the 

conflicts  between  the  federal  research  pro- 
grams and  the  nation's  goals  for  higher  edu- 
cation "  Tins  study  addre.^.sed  itself  to  many 
facets  of  the  current  problems:  the  diversion 
of  professors  from  teactiing  to  research,  and 
the  inequities  which  resulted  from  concen- 
trating funds  m  limited  are.15  of  natural  and 
physical  sciences  m  the  graduate  schools 
of  relatively  few  01  tlie  nation's  ranking  uni- 
versitie.^  It  also  called  attention  to  the 
studeni.s'  protests  .igainst  the  lack  of  inter- 
ested and  axperienced  professors.  To  investi- 
gate the.sp  problems,  the  committee  sent  to 
some  300  educators,  administrators,  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens  a  letter  of  inquiry  on 
five  fundameiuiil  .ispecus  of  the  m.itter:  the 
effects  upon  the  students  of  the  emphasis 
upon  research  rather  than  teaching:  the  re- 
sults of  this  research  upon  the  faculty  in 
terms  of  po.ssible  shift  in  loyalties  from 
the  campus  to  government,  profession,  or  in- 
dustry; the  difficulties  and  distortions  of  the 
institutions  caused  by  curricular  imbalances, 
concentration  of  funds  m  l.irger  research- 
oriented  institutions  in  selected  areas,  and 
the  shifts  in  institution.^!  purposes  and  pro- 
grams to  conform  to  the  demands  for  re- 
searcli:  the  effecr.s  upon  the  graduates  in 
terms  of  sliifts  of  careers  from  te.i/'hing  to 
research,  and  the  possible  over-emphasis  in 
preseiitly  popular  disciplines  and  scarcity 
in  others  currently  less  in  demand;  and. 
finally,  a  consideration  of  possible  methods 
of  improving  the  government's  future  role 
in  the  use  of  research  funds  .ajid  other  sup- 
ports  for   higher  educational   progr.Tms."" 

More  than  200  replies  to  these  questions 
were  received  by  the  committee,  most  of  them 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive.  Nearly  every 
conceivable  point  of  view  is  represented  in 
these  replies  as  was  also  the  case  in  the 
formal  hearings  held  by  the  committee  In 
June,  1965  "  To  recount  or  summarize  these 
diverse  opinions  would  be  fruitless  The 
summary  report  of  the  committee  to  the 
House  of  Representative*;  on  Oct.  13.  1965." 
though  to  some  it  app>ears  bi.tsed,  appears 
to  me  to  reflect  a  reasonable  analysis  of  the 
testimony  presented.  In  addition,  it  brings 
together  a  large  ntimber  of  statistics  on  the 
distribution,  nature,  and  scope  of  Federal 
support  of  research,  on  the  effects  of  this  re- 


search support  on  graduate  programs,  and 
the  benefits  and  harms  which  the  nation  and 
its  colleges  and  universities  have  reaped 
from  Federal  grants  and  contracts.  Every 
educational  administrator  should  go  through 
it  carefully. 

Recognizing  that  "too  many  scientists  and 
engineers  have  been  diverted  .  .  .  Into  re- 
search work,  and  too  few  are  available  for 
teaching,"  "  the  Reuss  Committee  report  sug- 
gested that  the  government  take  steps  to 
reverse  this  direction.  Scientific  manpower 
data  should  be  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  . 
the  Budget,  and  the  balance  between  teach-  * 
Ing  functions  and  research  activities  should  • 
be  controlled.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
should  alert  the  agencies  to  tailor  their  pro- 
grams to  meet  this  balance.  In  addition, 
government  should  stress  teaching  at  all 
levels;  all  graduate  students  holding  Federal 
fellowships  should  be  required  to  teach; 
science  teaching  fellowships,  matching  re- 
search fellowships,  should  be  Instituted;  and 
Presidential  awards  recognizing  and  reward- 
ing outstanding  undergraduate  teaching 
should  be  begun." 

General  support  of  education  on  a  much 
broader  base  should  be  established,  the  com- 
mittee report  continued.  Project  awards 
should  be  niodified  to  cover  all  geographic 
areas  of  the  nation  and  should  go  to  a  much 
larger  number  of  Institutions  than  at  pres- 
ent. Panels  of  reviewers  should  be  drawn 
from  a  wider  range  of  colleges  and  should 
represent  broader  and  more  varied  points  of 
view.  Tlie  currently  small  progranis  of  un- 
restricted institutional  grants  should  be 
widely  expanded,  and  general  support  for 
scholarship  and  Instruction  In  the  areas  of 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences  should  be 
massively  Increased.''  Few  educators  would 
quarrel  with  these  recommendations;  tiiey 
directly  reflect  the  pleas  and  requests  of  the 
colleges  for  the  past  decade 

But  anyone  who  expected  the  conclusioi^s 
of  the  Reuss  Committee  to  have  an  Imme- 
diate impact  on  Federal  appropriations  for 
educational  support  probably  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  President's  budget  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Second  Session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress in  1966.  Except  for  some  Implementa- 
tion of  the  National  Humanities  Foundation 
and  a  slight  Increase  In  institutional 
grants  occasioned  by  increased  researcli 
funds,  the  btidgets  for  the  major  granting 
agencies  continue  along  the  s.ittie  lines  as 
before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  the 
already-acute  problems  stand  to  be  intensi- 
fied rather  than  diminished.  The  high  level 
funding  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  has  suddenly  thrown  new  billions  of 
dollars  into  national  education  both  in  new 
prognuns  and  augmented  old  ones. 

For  the  fiscal  year  starting  in  July.  1966, 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  estimates 
that  "promotion  of  higher  education  will 
amount  to  3.8  billion."'"  Tlie  bulk  of  these 
funds  is  earmarked  for  research  and  training 
in  .areas  vital  to  the  national  defense,  health, 
or  welfare.  But  an  Increasing  number  of  pro- 
grams are  action  programs  tied  to  speci.il 
projects  of  the  New  Society.  These  pose  new 
drains  on  limited  academic  personnel  and 
draw  the  teacher  more  and  more  aw.iy  from 
the  campus  and  the  classroom. 

The  roles  of  education  and  government  are 
becoming  intermingled  more  than  they  ever 
have  been  in  the  past.  Generally  speaking. 
education  has  been  concerned  with  the  prep- 
.aration  of  the  oncoming  generation  for  en- 
trance into  society,  or  for  readjustment  to 
change.  Government  has  been  the  opera- 
tional body  in  areas  of  public  welfare  and 
economic  and  social  development.  But  the 
Great  Society  Is  chang^lng  this  as  universities 
are  being  asked  to  assume  j>artnership  roles 
In  Federal  programs.  As  one  example,  the 
Poverty  Program  Is  permeating  many  aspects 
of  our  academic  programs.  Not  only  are  our 
colleges  of  education  being  asked  to  Institute 
special  programs   to  train   teachers  for  the 
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dis.'ulvantaged  and  the  handicapped,  they  are 
also  being  requested  to  make  regional  plans 
for  reform  and  to  establish  consultative  serv- 
ices to  work  with  the  schools  and  with  other 
civic  and  social  agencies  engaged  In  this  area. 
Technical  Services  Divisions  are  being  estab- 
ished  m  every  state  university  to  work  with 
industry  to  help  raise  the  economic  potential 
of  underdeveloped  districts.  And  extension 
activities  for  retraining  adults  to  meet  tech- 
nological change  are  being  supported  on  a 
scale  never  before  dreamed  of. 

All   of  these  activities  are   worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
But   the  simple   fact  Is   that  higher  educa- 
tion is  not  geared  to  add  these  duties  on  to 
those  already  assumed.     Availability  of  Fed- 
eral funds  does  not  produce   the  specialists 
needed,   and   colleges   and   universiUes   have 
entered  Into  stiff  competition  to  hire  awav 
from   each   other   those   few   specialists   who 
do  exist.     Where  a  dozen  water  resources  pro- 
ftrams  were  manned  in  1965,  Pedenal  sponsor- 
ship is  creating  50  in  1966,  so  that  every  ex- 
pert is  sought  by  a  dozen  universities,  though 
he  can  serve  but  one.     Next  year  the  call  may 
be,   and   appropriations   made   available  for 
landscape  beautification  or  air  purification. 
Colleges  then  may  be  left  with  unsupported 
specialists  in  one  area,   while   they  go   Into 
made  competition  for  specialists  In  another. 
Where  does  this  leave  all  of  us?    Certainly 
t  Is  daily  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  that 
history  Will  not  be  rolled  back  or  that  uni- 
versities win  be  permitted  to  retreat  to  their 
.cloistered  walls  ever  again.     Federal  support 
of  education  Is  going  to  continue.     No  other 
source  of  support  Is  adequate  to  maintain 
an  educated  citizenry.     As  the  nation  grows 

n^H^^u^^f  ^^  "^  '^^^^^^  °f  knowledge 
and  technology  Increases,  It  Is  inevitable  that 
Federal  support  will  grow  greater,  and  there 
is  not  much  chance  that  Federal  controls  will 
be  loosened.  Stated  baldly,  it  Is  time  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  colleges  and  universities 
Who  accept  Federal  support  will  also  have  to 

l^  i*"^    ^'^'•^    ^^^    uncertainties     the 

changes,  the  red  tape,  and  the  controls"  that 
win  go  with  this  Federal  assistance.  Instltu- 
vr^^.'""?^;  ^^  resentful  and  may  continue 
\ocal  In  their  protests,  but  the  chances  of  re- 
aming to  the  leisurely  days  of  pre-World 
War  n  are  absolutely  nil.  «oim 

At  the  same  time,  colleges  and  universiUes 
^i  tn  K^^'^^  ^^^^  *^<^  problems  are  not 
^llc^«^  blamed  on  shortsighted  government 
policies:  the  actions  of  the  colleges  them- 
^ZZ  *7  """lately  responsible  for  their 
Plight.  In  eagerness  to  get  Federal  funds 
universities  have  frequently  accepted  S^u 
and  contracts  which  may  not  have  b^n  to 
their  own  best  Interests.  If  they  have  over- 
loaded themselves,  it  Is  because  thiy  iLve 
accepted  funds  without  real  assurance  t^Iy 
could  meet  their  obligations.  If  their  pur- 
poses have  been  distorted.  It  is  because  the 
deans  provosts,  and  presidents  have  per- 
hav^  tbis  distortion.  If  their  dlr^tfoL 
dir^t?.       ^^'^^^^-  '^  '^  ^'^^«  b^^^e  their 

If  we  are  to  live  with  these  new  circum- 
stances, we  must  be  realistic  in  what  our 
goals  are  and  flexible  In  adapting  them  to 
meet  new  demands  and  condltlonf.    tostead 

the  fTt  47 '°  T^'^''''  ^y  P'°^«^  ^^^ 

involv^  .n  nf^"";  ^"^"^  '«°'"«  intimately 
involved  m  planning.  Liaison  efforts  must 
be  increased.  As  Federal  Influence  extT^s 
to  more  and  more  colleges,  the  liaison  bas^ 
mtist  be  expanded  In  proportion.  Leglslatoni 
and  agency  officials  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  full  Impllaauons  of  their  actions— both  in 

l^'^'^^^fTy.  ^°*"  ^""^  '"  curtailing  old 
ones.  But  If  the  arguments  for  change  are 
presuaslve,  the  Institutions  must  be  wlllinK 
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Internally,    educational    Institutions   must 
charige.  too.    Present  practices  and  policies  of 
admlnistratim  are  too  rigid  and  Inflexible  to 
adapt  to  the  rapid  changes  of  the  modern 
world.     Decisions— even  the  decisions  con- 
cerning which  grants  and  contracts  to  seek 
and  to  accept— must  be  made  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before,  and  on  sounder  analysis  of 
the  full  hnplicatlons  of  the  decision  than  has 
been  possible  up  to  this  time.    Colleges  mu-n 
adopt  more  of  the  techniques  of  business  and 
industry;    research    and    analvsis,   computer- 
ized and  technological,  must  be  employed  to 
the  full  extent.    The  delays  of  committee  ac- 
tion,  extended    discussion,   and   full    facultv 
consensus  may  not  be  tolerable  In  programs 
of  constantly   shifting   knowledge  and  serv- 
ices.    More   educational    leadership   need    be 
exerted  at  all  levels,  with  more  freedom  of 
movement  for  students,  faculty,  administra- 
tors, and  trustees.     There  must  be  less  talk 
of  tradition  and  tenure,  and   more  concern 
for  opportunity  and  relevance. 

And  as  institutional  autonomv  in  budget 
is   already   crumbling,   it   Is    becoming   clear 
that    Institutional    autonomy    in    education 
may  have  to  go.     The  day  is  at  h.and  when 
each  college  and  university  must  recognize 
that  It  can  no  longer  assume  the  total  mis- 
sion of  higher  education.    It  Is  as  foolish  in 
the  last  third  of  the  20th  century  for  a  col- 
lege or  university  to  take  all  knowledge  to  be 
Its  province  as  it  was  for  Bacon  to  do  so  In 
the  17th.    By  virtue  of  size,  universities  have 
been  able  to  encompass  most  fields  of  knowl- 
edge long  after  individual  faculties  have  been 
forced  to  specialize.    But  the  vast  university 
appears  to  be  breaking  up  into  smaller  units 
If  this  process  continues,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities must  specialize— must  limit  their  scope 
of  operations,  relying  on  fellow  Institutions 
to  round  out  the  educatloifal  whole      How 
this  Is  to  be  done  is  not  now  totally  clear 
though  It  Is  certainly  apparent  that  the  pres- 
ent cut-throat  competition  between  Institu- 
tlons  Is  Ineffective  and  outmoded  and  must 
be  stopped. 

The  new  age  of  Increased  educational  re- 
sponsibilities will  call  for  a  cooperation  and 
mutual  support  that  will  change  the  basic 
nature  of  our  colleges  and  universities     Per- 
haps the  day  of  the  generallst  Is  dead  and  all 
education  will  be  specialized.     Perhaps  the 
day  of  the  student's  study  on  a  single  campus 
is  gone.    Perhaps  the  new  generation  will  see 
a  peripatetic  student  body,  migrating  like  the 
students  of  the  middle  ages  In  search  of  the 
total  knowledge  they  need.    There  Is  evidence 
that    this    Is    well    established   now   at    the 
graduate  level— the  tendency  may  expand  to 
o^'"'^f^"''^"^^*    education.      With    over 
.;S^,''°  .T^'  ^"   ^''P^nded  many  times  In 
size,  facilities,  and  faculties,  all  specializing 
in  a  limited  number  of  areas,  all  supported 
largely   from   Federal   funds    (and   students 
w^th    Federal    scholarships    and   fellowships 
and  carrying  Institutional  supporting  grants 
Wherever  they  go) -it  Just  may  be  that  this 
dynamic  society  may  continue  to  educate  Its 
young  people  on  a  broad  and  universal  basis 
in  accordance  with  Its  democratic  Ideals 

»vi  ,!  °^  '^°*  °"'y  ^  recognize  the  problems 
existing  between  the  colleges  and  the  Federal 
granting  agencies.  We  need  to  face  up  to 
them  and  to  find  soluUons  for  them 
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Sciences— NaUonal  Research  Council  Wash- 
ington. 1964).  This  is  important  background 
reading  for  anyone  interested  In  this  grownh 
Vannevar  Bush.  Science— the  Endlc:^ 
Frontier:  A  Report  to  the  President  on  a 
f^^^fr*  /or  Postwir  Scientific  Kesea-ch 
(Washington,  1945). 

'  Ibid  ,  p  9. 

•Quoted  In  Federal  Support  in  Ba^ic  Kr- 
sea-rh  .  .  ,,op.  at.,  p.  34. 

^.'J^^;^"'^'^''''  S-  K'^S"  "Researrh:  the 
M:d:ts  Touch,"  The  Nation.  Jan.  17  1966 
P-  69.  * 

'Detailed  figures  of  grants  to  specific  in- 
saluuons  are  Included  In  the  .appendixes  of 

^"^ntt  ^^J"  ^^-  "^  "^-S-  f^'overnment 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1965)~Eight. 
eenth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Go:rrn. 
mcnt  Operations-  Conflicts  Brtuern  the  Fed- 

r,^7  /'T^'"  ^'■o<7^°'"'  ""d  the  Natio:,; 
Coal:^  for  Higher  Education. 

'Sc^.   for   example,   the  statement   by   the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Commltjei  en- 
UtledSricntific  Progress,  the  Univrr.,t,e'>  and 
the  Federal  Government   (The  White  House 
Washmgton.  Nov.   15,   1960).  and  the  prevl- 

in  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 

"The  89th  Congress.  1st  Session.  Hou<:e  of 
Representatives'  Committee  Print.  Conflicf, 
nX'J"  fft^  Federal  Resea^ch  Programs  and 
the  Nation  s  Goal,  for  Higher  Education  (US 

fqfi?,''"'^"'  ^""""^  °«*"<''  ^•■-■-^hingron. 
thfo,,  T!"*"  P'''^^'^"'-^^  of  the  committee  and 
the  questionnaire  Issued  are  both  plven  In 
the  Introduction  to  this  volume  p  i-s  Thu 
volume  also  contains  partial  replies  fr,«n 
more  than  80  correspondents.  A  seco^ 
voKune   (Part  2)    carries  on  from  pages   ns 

"Hearings  Before  a  Suhcommittee  of  the 
CornTnufee  on  Cotemmcnt  Operations  89th 
S.^S  l^'  ^^°"'  '^^^  14.  "5.  and  17. 

"  Cited  above,  footnote  8 
"Ibid.,  p.  26. 
"/bid.,  p.  26-27. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  45-57. 

\r<^"-X^Z  ^^''e°^'°''   «"rf    National   Afai^s. 
Vol.  XV,  No.  2,  Jan.  25,  1966,  p.  2. 


The  Miracle  of  Rio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


A  conference  commemorating  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Jan.  21.  1966.  Panelists  were  Edward  W 
Brlce  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  Glenn  J. 
Chrlstensen,   Lehigh  University;   William  H 

w'?!^'J,°!v''"?f,'^°^°'^^''*'   N«^  Trier  Schools,' 
Winnetka.   111.;    j.   Ralph  Rackley.   Superln- 

f?^"*T?^^^"<=  Instruction.  Perinsylvlnla. 

'The  University  of  North  CaroUna.  Later 
?o™^l";  ^°'^^  Carolina  State  College  wa^ 
fn^n!?  i^  perform  the  funcUon*  orl|inaUy 
Intended  by  the  MorrlU  Act. 

rtn'r^i'^^  ^^^^'^  °i  governmental  activity 
durtng  this  perltxl  Is  Included  in  Federal  Sup. 
mnh^^  f «'c  «e*earc/i  in  Institutions  of 
Higher    Learning     (National    Academy     of 
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v.!^'">^?^^^-  ^'■'  Speaker,  from  Its 
117^^^"^  '^^  Nation  has  recog- 
nized the  Importance  of  striving  for  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  and  tlie  highest 
quality  of  education  for  our  citizens 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  rapidly  pro- 
ff^'if  °?"«7essional  district  which  is 
aided  by  the  leadership  generated  from 
three  major  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 

fw^»  °K^  °^  these-the  youngest  of 
these— Is  about  to  enter  its  91st  year  of 

OhTifT^^V""^  i^P^^  °^  southeastern 
Ohio— Rio  Grande  College  located  at  Rio 
Crrande,  Ohio. 

The     tremendous     progress     at     Rio 

?I^^^%  ^?^^^^  ^^  ^"  thoughtfully 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Ohloans 
Sr  ?[r  I  ,'"ePresent  by  Mr.  Dwight  C. 
^il^^''^°'^'  ^^^"^  of  ^he  Gallipolis  Daily 
Tribune  In  a  recent  editorial  of  the  news- 
??P^^-.  I  ^should  like  to  commend  the 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues  In  the  Congress  by  Including  it 
at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
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The  Miracu:  of  Rio 

One  can  not  help  but  be  sxxrprlsed  that 
Rio  Grande  College  la  on  the  threshold  of 
entering  the  last  decade  of  a  century  of 
service.  Already  the  school.  Ita  loyal  alumni, 
and  many  frlenda  In  GalUa  county  and 
abroad  are  starting  to  look  forward  to  the 
observance  of  lt«  centennial  In  1976.  and 
what  a  story  of  fortitude  and  devotion  can 
at  that  time  be  spread  on  the  pages  of  its 
archives.  Looking  over  the  array  of  existing 
Ohio  colleges,  one  does  not  often  realize  the 
length  of  service  of  out  college,  and  it  was 
Indeed  a  bold  undertaking  back  in  1876  to 
launch  a  college.  At  that  time  there  were 
ff  lees  than  half  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
that  one  finds  today. 

Today  the  Idea  of  starting  a  college  In  a 
small  county,  and  in  a  location  devoid  of 
proper  transportation  would  seem  preposter- 
ous, but  not  to  the  couple  who  gave  their 
modest  fortune  for  Its  establishment,  or  those 
who  proposed  such  an  idea.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  giants  of  the  collegiate  world 
that  started  from  wliat  might  be  called  small 
aconui,  and  It  staggers  the  imagination  to 
try  to  visualize,  that  what  seems  like  modest 
starts  can  develop  into  in  the  passing  of  the 
years.  Ohio  State  University,  which  was 
founded  as  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  Just  a  year  before  Rio  Grande,  was 
confined  to  one  large  building,  what  is  now 
called  University  Hall,  and  now  is  almost  lost 
In  a  maze  of  buildings,  and  a  student  body 
approximating  40,000. 

Our  college  from  the  start  did  not  have 
the  potential  that  a  school  subsidized  by  the 
state  bad,  and  starting  with  the  two  original 
buildings  it  was  content  to  struggle  along 
doing  what  It  could  to  raise  the  standards 
of  education  in  the  hills  of  southern  Ohio. 
Rio  Grande  suffered  the  loss  of  both  its  orig- 
inal buildings  by  fire,  but  that  did  not  deter 
the  school  from  continuing.  At  the  end  of 
Its  first  half  century  of  existence  It  was  still 
housed  In  a  few  buildings,  and  that  event 
was  marked  by  the  building  of  the  first 
modern  structure  In  Anniversary  Hall,  under 
the  administration  of  Horace  Houf.  Even 
with  that  evidence  of  growth  the  school  was 
to  face  serious  problems.  Early  in  this  cen- 
tury It  was  to  turn  to  experimentation  as  a 
two-year  college,  and  on  a  self-help  basis  In 
training  students  to  make  items,  and  assist 
m  farming  the  Wood  farm. 

Alumni  were  never  pleased  with  that  state 
of  affairs,  and  the  school  became  again  of 
four  year  InsUtutlon.  It  was  rough  going  to 
reestablish  the  college  to  that  status,  and 
there  were  many  dark  periods,  but  the  faith 
shown  then  is  paying  dividends  today.  A 
program  of  advancement  was  started  under 
Paul  Lyne  that  saw  Davis  Hall,  the  student 
center  and  Moulton  Hall  added  to  the  cam- 
pus structures,  and  with  the  coming  of  Dr. 
Cbristensen,  the  greatest  advancement  In 
'  the  shortest  period  has  caused  the  college  to 
forge  ahead  in  every  way,  physically,  and  in 
the  improvement  of  standards.  Where  the 
school  over  many  of  Its  years  could  hardly 
count  a  hundred  students,  we  find  It  today 
apprrMching  the  thousand  mark  on  the  eve 
of  Its  9l8t  year.  The  story  of  Rio  Grande 
College  Is  a  miracle  in  presentance.  and  we 
are  happy  to  be  around  to  see  what  Is  trans- 
piring—D.C.W. 


NadouJ  Employment  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBLS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  7, 1966 

Mr.  XreNDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 


pending  a  bill  »H  R.  13037)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Employment 
Service.  Hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
measure  by  the  Select  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  Illinois  Emplo>-ment  Association, 
of  which  Mr.  V.  E.  Perrara,  Jr.,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  chairman  of  the  board,  had 
hoped  to  submit  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject but,  unfortunately,  the  hearings 
were  closed  before  they  were  able  to  do 
so. 

This  is  a  very  fine  organization  and 
Mr.  Perrara  is  an  outstanding  citizen 
with  a  thorough  knowltxlge  of  employ- 
ment problems  and  sy.stems.  He  is  par- 
ticularly knowledgeable  with  respect  to 
Illinois  State  Elmployment  Ser\'ice  oper- 
ations. 

I  believe  his  views  and  that  of  the 
members  of  his  association  are  worthy 
of  consideration  on  the  question  of  es- 
tablishing a  National  Emploj-ment  Serv- 
ice. Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  I  am  inserting  them  in  the 
Record  and  call  them  to  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 
Mr.  Perrara's  statement  follows: 
There  is  a  disturbing  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment that  f>ervades  much  of  the  legis- 
lation that  Is  enacted  In  these  times.  It 
Is  a  departure  from  the  concept  of  self-re- 
liance and  self-determination  ttiat  enabled 
this  country  to  become  the  most  powerful 
in  the  worid  It  is  a  departure  from  the 
concept  that  put  sinews  in  the  most  pro- 
ductive economy  the  world  has  ever  known, 
the  belief  that  a  free  people  profit  and 
prosper  from  competition  that  vies  to  serve 
them  most  efficiently  and  most  economically. 
It  Is  a  philosophy  that  minimizes  the  in- 
dependent effort  of  the  Individual  striving 
to  succeed  and  supplants  It  with  the  dan- 
gerous delusion  that  "big  government"  and 
"big  money"  are  best  for  the  many  millions 
of  little  people. 

It  is  disquieting  at  this  Junctxire  In  the 
nation's  economy,  when  the  gross  national 
product  is  reaching  new  highs,  when  more 
people  than  ever  before  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed, when  unemployment  Is  steadily 
dropping  and  when  every  measure  must  be 
taken  to  halt  a  rising  Inflationary  trend,  to 
find  yet  another  area  In  which  "big  gov- 
ernment" wishes  to  take  over  a  domain  In 
which  private  enterprise  has  demonstrably 
excelled.  H.R.  13037  would  expand  the  role 
of  the  U.S.E.S.  imder  the  guise  of  the  un- 
proved necessity  of  a  "con.prehensive  em- 
ployment service"  Into  the  areas  of  recruit- 
ment for  specific  employers  and  of  assisting 
those  already  employed  by  one  company  to 
shift  their  allegiance  to  another  employer. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning the  technologically  dl-splaced  person 
to  a  productive  role  In  the  economic  society, 
even  If  such  a  return  would  Invalve  the  ex- 
pendlt\ire  of  large  sums  of  money  for  re- 
turning. No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  handicapped  individual  Is  faced  with 
special  problems  of  adjustment  that  are 
often  beyond  the  scope  of  his  own  efforts. 
No  one  will  argue  the  reality  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  "disadvantaged"  citizens 
who  require  additional  .=;chix>llng,  Job-train- 
ing, and  the  intensive  counseling  and  place- 
ment effort  that  only  a  "subsidized"  agency 
like  the  USE  S.  can  offer  in  liaison  with 
other  established  programs.  This  is  "hori- 
zontal comprehensiveness",  an  integration  of 
effort  "across  the  board"  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  those  whom  the  USES  should  be 
proud  to  uniquely  serve.  The  placement  of 
any  of  these  is  laborious  and  time-consum- 
ing, but  the  challenge  should  find  its  re- 
sponse In  increased  and  lnten.<;if5ed  efforts  tn 
their  behalf  and  the  reward  in  the  re:^Iiza- 


tion  th.^t  an  occupational  "cripple"  has  been 
made  whole  and  returned  to  the  dignity  of 
a  productive  member  of  economic  society. 

Much  is  made  of  "increased  service"  In  this 
bill,  but  It  envisions  a  rather  dubiously  de- 
sirable "vertical  comprehensiveness",  an  es- 
calation Into  the  areas  of  placement  and  re- 
cruitment hitherto  serviced  adequately  and 
competitively  by  private  employment  agen- 
cies, acting  either  on  behalf  of  the  employer 
or  the  individual. 

These  are  three  Imoprtant  words  to  re- 
member, adequately,  competitively,  and  or. 
The  adequacy  is  sustained  by  the  proven  fact 
that  many  firms  and  Individuals,  with  many 
other  avenues  to  employment  open  to  them 
choose  to  employ  the  professional  services  of 
private  employment  agencies  and  pay  them 
a  fee  contingent  upon  the  successful  ac^'om- 
plishment  of  that  service.  The  competitive- 
ness Is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  every 
agency  strives  to  Insure  its  existence  and 
growth  In  the  same  manner  that  all  other 
compyetitive  segments  of  our  economy  do  so, 
by  rendering  satisfactory  service  promptly, 
efficiently  and  at  a  cost  that  makes  It  more 
desirable  than  ot  her  media  of  employment. 
And  as  a  lawyer  attempts  to  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  his  client,  so  does  an  employ- 
ment agency  attempt  to  serve  the  client  who 
has  retained  Its  services.  There  is  no  con- 
fusion in  attempting  to  serve  two  masters, 
as  would  be  the  case  In  a  public  employment 
service  with  a  mandated  duality  impossible 
to  reconcile.  The  private  employment  agen- 
cy's mandate  Is  heard  every  day  by  every 
agency  owner,  manager  or  counselor — "Get 
me  the  best  available  person",  or  "Get  me  a 
better  Job".  Whatever  the  request,  the 
agency  mtist  hasten  to  fulfill  It,  expending 
time,  effort  and  money  in  advertising,  inter- 
viewing and  counseling  with  no  guarantee 
that  its  efforts  wlU  be  successftil  and  with 
no  prospect  of  remuneration  if  they  are  not. 
It  is  this  element  of  contingency  of  pay- 
ment that  makes  the  private  employment 
agency  unique  among  professional  services. 
Few  lawyers  and  no  doctors  would  accept 
the  concept  of  payment  based  upon  either 
winning  a  case  or  curing  a  i>atlent.  No  ac- 
countant predicates  his  fee  upon  an  audit 
showing  a  profit  to  his  client.  Why  then, 
should  a  fee — paid  only  upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  client's  request — be  less  hon- 
orably earned  than  that  of  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor  or  the  accountant?  Why  should  a 
fee  be  anathema  to  union  leaders,  whose 
rlghtfvil  maintenance  in  office  Is  predicated 
upon  their  abUlty  to  advance  the  economic 
stature  of  their  members  In  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  agency  serves  the  Individual 
client? 

One  of  the  strongest  argimients  that  can 
be  made  for  the  reservation  to  the  private 
employment  agencies  ot  the  traditionally 
serviced  sales-clerical  and  professional-man- 
agerial areas  and  the  restriction  of  the 
U.S.E.S.  to  the  equally  traditionally  serviced 
areas  of  agricultural,  domestic,  skilled,  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  along  with  the  dis- 
placed, the  handicapped  and  the  'disad- 
vantaged' occurs  in  the  repyort  made  in  June, 
1965,  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  the  uneconomical  use 
of  federal  funds  In  the  reorganization  and 
expansion  of  the  Chicago  employment  offices 
of  the  Illinois  State  Employment  Service. 

No  private  employment  agency  could  op- 
erate efficiently  without  a  staff  trained  to 
effectively  counsel  applicants,  to  evaluate 
their  skills  and  potential,  and  conduct  an 
expeditious  and  successful  Job  search.  No 
private  employment  agency  could  operate 
In  the  black  If  It  over-staffed,  squandered 
time  or  money,  or  performed  the  services 
that  were  rightfully  within  the  realm  of  the 
employer  client.  Yet,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office's  review  of  the  reorganization  and 
expansion  of  the  Chicago  public  employment 
offices  during  the  period  from  May,  1961 
through  June,  1963  showed  .  .  .  "substantial 
overstafflng    for    the    Chicago    Professional 
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Office  despite  available  information  showing 
that  professionals   have  a  limited  need  for 
public   employment   assistance.     The   semi- 
annual activity  report  for  the  office  showed 
that  at  June  30,  1963  the  employment  serv- 
ices activities  of  the  office  Justified  only  39 
of  the  authorized  108  positions.    Bureau  rec- 
ords showed  actual  staffing  of  June  30,  1963 
to  be  97  positions.     The  overstafflng  has  re- 
sulted in  the  excessive  resources  being  com- 
mitted to  serve  professional  workers  who  are 
usually  capable  Job  seekers  and  in  short  sup- 
ply." ^ 

The  method  used  to  allocate  staff  to  the 
Chicago   offices    was    based    on   the    relative 
number  of  workers  in  the  industries  assigned 
to   each    office.      On    this    basis,    the   largest 
increase  in  staff  was  allocated  to  the  Profes- 
sional Office  which  received  108  of  the  posi- 
tions authorized  for  Chicago.     This  alloca- 
tion coincided  approximately  with  the  per- 
centage of  professional  workers  In  Chicago's 
labor    force  ....  and    the    I.S.E.S.    Ignored 
information  that  a  relatively  smaller  num- 
ber of  professionals  required  public  assist- 
ance  in   finding   Jobs   than   other   segments 
of    the    labor   force.     Although   the   Profes- 
sional Office  received  the  largest  increase  in 
staff,   the   office  activity  report  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  June  30,  1963,  showed 
that  the  Professional  Office  was  operating  at 
less  than  half  the  efficiency  expected  imder 
the   Bureau's   work   standards.     The   report 
showed  that  during  this  six-month  period 
the  activities   accomplished   by  the   Profes- 
sional Office  Justified  only  39  of  the  108  staff 
positions  allocated  to  it.     Moreover,  the  39 
positions  were  Justified  on  the  basis  of  al- 
lowing  the   Professional   Office   350   minutes 
for   each   professional   placement   compared 
with  national  time  standard  of  169  minutes 
Prior    to    the    reorganization,    the    Chicago 
offices  were  allowed  a  time  standard  of  161 
minutes  for  professional  placements. 

For  the  fiscal  year,  1963,  when  the  Chicago 
offices  had  been  operating  on  a  reorganized 
basis  from  six  to  twelve  months  and  annual 
operating    expenditures    had    Increased    by 
more  than  $1  mUllon,  the  offices  were  report- 
ing a  decrease  In  the  number  of  placements 
and  this  downward  trend  continued  in  fiscal 
year  1964.     The  following  tabulation  shows 
that      although      average      staffing      almost 
doubled   from   the   fiscal  year   1961   to   1964 
placements  by  the  Chicago  offices  decreased 
during  the  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964 


The  economic  significance  of  these  place- 
ments, as  well  as  those  on  a  state  or  na- 
tional level  is  lessened  further  with  the  real- 
ization  that  the  placement  figures  include 
snort-time  placements,  or  as  the  Bureau  de- 
fines it.   "A  placement  in  a  Job  which  the 
employer  expects  to  involve  work  In  each  of 
three  days  or  less,  whether  or  not  consecu- 
f        ■Short-time    placements    represented 
from  37  t«  5K.  of  the  total  placement*  made 
by    the    Chicago    area    offices.      Nationwide 
Short-time  placements  currently  account  for 
about  30%  of  the  total  placements  made  by 
fatate  employment  service  offices     The  GAO 
report  concluded   that,   ".   .   ,  The  Bureau's 
practice  of  including  these  placements  with 
the  more  permanent,  higher  quality  place- 

mf.,!^  '^f^*  '■^P*^  ^  "^«  Congress  without 
quaUficatlon   overstates  the  effectiveness  of 
the  public  employment  service  system  " 
•hSlv,*^!*^"*^***  recrultment^an  area   In 
Which    the    private    employment    agencies 

SSTciL^T"*'*  """  employer  ^d  risk 
tte^  own  dollftTB,  and  not  those  of  oovwed 
employers    or    the    general    taxpayers— the 


Comptroller's  report  was  most  critical      In 
1963.  a  department  store  chain,  having  16  000 
employees  and  current  annual  sales  of  $235 
million,  opened  stores  in  the  Chicago  area. 
"Questionable  costs  were  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment  because   I.S.E.S.    provided   on   em- 
ployer   with    personnel    and    other    services 
which  the  employer  should  have  prortded  at 
his  expense  and  engaged  In  promotional  ef- 
fort to  recruit  applicants  specifically  for  the 
employer.    As  a  result  of  its  activities  ISES 
took  credit  for  2,284  placements.     Of  these 
placements,  237  Involved  workers  who  had 
filed  applications  with   I.S.E.S.   for  employ- 
ment and  were  presumably  referred   to  the 
employer  in  the  normal  course  of  the  agen- 
cy's placement  procedure.     (The  report  does 
not   state   how  many   of   those   referred   re- 
sulted in  actual  hires.)     In  view  of  the  cleri- 
cal nature  of  the  services  which  I.S.E  S   pro- 
vided to  the  other  2.047  persons,  we  question 
whether  I.S.E.S.  was  justified  In  taking  place- 
ment credits.     These   2,047   placements  ac- 
counted for  6  to  14',    of  the  placemenus  re- 
ported   by    the    participating    offices    in    the 
fiscal  year  1963. 

Although  the  employer  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive advertising  supplementary  campaign 
to  attract  applicants.  I.S.E.S.  engaged  In  pro- 
motional effort  to  recruit  applicants  specifi- 
cally   for    this    employer.      I.S.E.S.    provided 
advertising  by  means  of  newspaper  ads  radio 
announcements  and  handbills.    The  GAO  re- 
port stated  that,  ".  .  .  We  question  whether 
such  recruiting  activity  should  be  performed 
by  the  federally  financed  public  emplovment 
service.    Further,  unless  such  advertls"ing  is 
provided  to  all  employers  requesting  It    the 
agency's  activity  is  preferential  to  the  bene- 
fit  employers   ...   We  question   whether 
federal  funds  should  be  used  to  provide  em- 
^.^ZI°!.°'  services  which  are  normally  pro- 
vWed  by  the  employer  ...  The  placement 
efforts    of    the    public    employment    service 
should,  in  our  opinion,  be  incidental  to  the 
employer's  own  recruiting  efforts  and  should 
not  supplant  services  which  employers  nor- 
mally provide." 

The  owners  of  the  6.468  licensed  emplov- 
ment agencies,  most  of  them  typical  of  the 
small  business  man  who  Invests  his  own 
money,  time  and  talents  in  the  service  of  his 
clients  would  welcome  the  Implementation 
oi  the  GAO  s  conclusion  that,  "  We  rec 

ommended  in  a  prior  report  to  Congress  deal- 

^^r.  Ti^  w"^'*""  ^^^^^  °^  employment  services 
provided  by  the  State  of  Oregon  and  of  Wash- 
ington (B-133182,  dated  Nov.  13.  1964)  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  limit  the  application 
»i,5!  !r^  ^'^'^'^  ^°  employment  services 
which  do  not  supplant  services  adequatelv 
performed  by  others  and  to  services  which 
may  be  expected  to  result  In  significant  over- 
all increases  in  Job  placements." 

The  attempt  to  escalate  Into  what  the  state 
employment  services  regard  as  the  more  pres- 
MoLTt  ?j;^*l.'^^'^'^  necessitate  the  dupllca- 
nf  ft»^  ^^\^^^  '''^^  °^  *^<=  specialized  type 
fi  .1      ^^^  ^^^  ^*'"*^  employer  confidence 
in  the  private  employment  agency  field      It 
would  also  necessitate  widespread  and  costly 
publicity  and  advertising  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  the  same  degree  of  applicant  use  that 
f ^**     employment     agencies     have 
earned.    This  expenditure  of  federal  funds  In 
an    unwarranted   attempt   to  supplant   pri- 
vate   enterprise    would    be    an    unnecessary 
diversion  of  money  that  could  be  best  used 
to  insure  a  "horizontal  comprehensiveness" 
that  would  be  most  beneficial  to  those  see- 
ments  of  the  work  force  that  are  presently 
in   greatest   need   of  asslsUnce.     There  are 
also  oth^r  fallacies  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion.   There  is  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
state  employment  offices  suffer  from  the  stle- 
ma  Of  servicing  the  unemployed  on  the  un- 
employment compensation  rolls  and  should 
therefore  be  entirely  separated  from  the  un- 
employment insurance  systems.    The  Inter- 
stote    Conference    of   anployment   Security 
Agenclee  has  acknowledged  that,  "       Separa- 
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tlon  of  the  services  not  only   involves   dual 
administrative  structures  that  create  expen- 
sive and  unnecessary  costs,  but  directly  in- 
volve the  quaUty  of  the  ser%lce  to  be  provided 
to  the  pubUc."    There  is  also  the  potentially 
costly  fallacy  that  multi-job  centers  tied  to- 
gether with  an  elaborate  and  expensive  EDP 
system    are    also    a    necessary    part    of    this 
packaged  panacea,  a  proposal  which  entirely 
ignores  the  relative  immobility  of  the  great- 
est   part   of    the    nation's    manpower       And 
finally  there  is  the  fallacy  that  training  pro- 
grams   and    supplemental    academic    educa- 
tion can  correct  what  Mr.  Cassell  in  his  re- 
port  of   the   Governors   Committee   on   Un- 
employment,  given    to   Governor   Kerner   of 
Illinois  in  January.  1963.  called  "         place 
ment  personnel  who  showed  themselves  ig- 
norant of  or  disinterested  in  corporate  em- 
ployment problems  ...  and  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of   the   needs   and   attitudes   of 
h  gh-sklll    and    high    talent   Job-seekers   ex- 
hibited by  some  liUerrtewers  and  counselors   • 


Youths  Trab  in  Tropic  Setting  for  Peace 
Corps  in  Micronesia 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  10.  1966 
Mr.     CRALEY.       Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Sunday  -Washington  Post  carried  an  in- 
teresting  article   concerning   some    310 
Peace  Corps  trainees  who  are  preparing 
in   Key  West,   Fla.,   for  assignment   In 
Micronesia.    I  should  hke  to  Include  this 
article  In  the  Record.     Having  visited 
Micronesia  twice  as  a  member  of   the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and   In- 
«n'^I  ^^^^''s-  I  am  deUghted  to  see  ful- 
mied  the  promise  of  these  Peace  Corps 
men  and  women.    I  believe  they  can  offer 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  people   in 
this  Paclfilc  area  we  have  administered 
w  th   the   United   Nations   since   World 
War  n.    I  know  there  is  profound  need 
for  teachers,  doctors,  specialists  of  all 
kinds  In  the  Islands.     This  contingent 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  can  help  the 
Mlcronesian  In  many  areas  of  health 
education,  and  government.    I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  good  things  about  their 
mission  in  Micronesia. 
The  article  follows: 


Hula  Dancers  in  Plorwa  Kev.s  Yciths 
Train  in  Tropic  Setting  for  Pr.^ct  Corps 
IN  Micronesia 

(  By  Matthew  T  Kenny  i 

Key  West.  Fla..  September  4  —On  a  p,-i!m- 

studded  island   near  here  beautiful   girls  in 

ft^.1f  ^t^''^^  ^'"^  practicing  hula-type  dances 
at  the  edge  of  a  blue  lagoon. 

Do  not  disturb,  please.    They  arc  training 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 

If  the  setting  seems  like  something  out 
of  a  South  Seas  movie,  that,  indeed  it  is 
??>f„  »  "^  109"-about  the  late  President 
o?^..  ^  Kennedy's  Navy  exploits  during 
World  War  H-was  made  in  the  same  place 

FiorVl*^*'  ^T*"  ^°^^  "^"^  ^^'^  southern 
^.^l*  r  »>^*"«  °f  their  simllarlly  in 
climate  and  geography  to  Micronesia 

In  Ite  "most  unique"  and  biggest  single 
operation  to  date,  the  Peace  CorpTls  training 
hundreds  of  volunteers  to  serve  on  the  U  S 
Tnist  Territory  islands  of  the  Pacific,  a  vast 
region   known   as   Micronesia.      "The    Peace 
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Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has     their  behalf  and  the  reward  in  the  realiza-     overstafflng    ror    the    Chicago    Professional 
I  I 


«Benciee  nas  acknowledged  that. 


Separa- 


---—  *^«wiuiy  jBjanas  oi  the  Pacific 
region   known    as   Micronesia 


a  vast 
The    Peace 
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Corps  goea  to  Paradise."  is  the  way  the  pro- 
gram la  billed. 

Among  the  310  trainees  now  here — most  of 

them  Just  out  o^  college  and  in  their  early 

30s — there  arc  60  single  women  aad  180  single 

~-<nen.      Alao   In   the    group   are    35    married 

couples. 

Some  84  Mlcronesiana.  Hown  here  especially 
from  their  Islands,  are  teaching  the  tnunees 
tb«  customs,  culture  and  the  nine  languages 
of  their  Pacific  homeland. 

(A  minor  flap  In  "Paradise"  was  ended  yes- 
terday, when  Key  West  barbers  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  cut  the  hair  of  the  visit- 
ing Microncalana.  Earlier  In  the  week,  a 
group  had  been  tiimed  down  by  two  barbers 
who  said  they  did  not  know  how  to  cut 
Mlcroneslan  hair.  Peace  Corps  officials  said 
the  dispute  was  racial.) 

Practice  in  native  dances  Ls  Just  one  of  the 
many  touches  to  the  training.  Other  it^ms 
of  instruction  Include  coconut  palm  climb- 
ing, outrigger  sailing,  spearflshlng  and  Micro- 
nesian-style  cooking,  with  emphasis  on  fish, 
rice  and  breadfruit. 

The  trainee*  here  will  be  assigned  to  teach 
the  Mlcroneslana  English  and  assist  in  com- 
munity development  programs. 

Another  240  trainees  are  preparing  in 
Hawaii.  They  will  specialize  in  sanitation 
and  public  health. 

Only  97  of  the  2.141  Islands  of  Micronesia 
are  Inhabited.  Some  88.000  persons  live 
there. 

A  1961  Peace  Corps  project  for  Micronesia 
got  sidetracked,  but  It  was  revived  this  year 
In  the  wake  of  criticism  by  the  Mlcroneslans 
themselves  of  alleged  US.  neglect  in  admin- 
istering the  Islands. 

Among  the  married  trainees  are  Jack  and 
Ann  Weiss,  bottt  23.  of  Bangor.  &Iicb  ,  and 
both  teachers.  Sitting  in  front  of  one  of  the 
array  of  blue  tents  in  which  the  trainees  live 
during  the  "outdoors"  phase  of  their  study. 
they  got  a  lesson  in  p*lm  frond  weaving  from 
their  Mlcroneslan  teachers. 

"We've  been  thinking  of  the  Peace  Corps 
for  several  years."  said  Ann.  Her  husband 
eUborated:  "We  saw  people  going  Into  this 
program  and  decided  It  was  time  to  act  " 

All  of  the  trainees  seem  to  feel  "real  ex- 
citement" about  working  in  Micronesia  for 
the  next  two  years. 

Debbie  Bums.  22.  from  Bend.  Ore.,  tried  on 
a  |;r»ss  skirt  and  said  "I'm  sure  it  will  be 
great  out  there." 

The  training  program  being  handled  for 
the  Government  by  the  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  began  August  1  and  concludes 
October  23.  For  a  3-week  period  this  month 
the  TOlunteen  will  be  assigned  to  Miami  to 
try  their  teaching  skills  on  Cuban  exile  chil- 
dren there. 


Ow  ForesU:  A  Valaabic  Natural 
Resowce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TBtAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  7. 1966 

liir:  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  owr  Na- 
tion i^  blessed  with  abundant  natural 
treasures.  We  are  also  fortunate  in  that 
we  have  nuuiy  dedicated  ciril  aervants 
who  strive  diligently  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect these  valuable  national  assets. 

James  K.  Vess^  of  the  n.S.  Forest 
Service  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
this  dedication  and  dlllsence  combined 
with  the  experience  sained  from  30  years 
of  vigorous  ooDserratlon  effort. 


Recently  he  spoke  to  a  gathering  of 
forest  fire  chiefs  from  the  Northwestern 
States.  While  the  speech  was  delivered 
to  this  group,  it  contains  sound  consei'va- 
tion  principles  that  apply  to  every  area 
of  our  Nation.  I  feel  it  v%ill  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Changing    Values   in    a   Ciia.vcinc   Forest 

The  only  thing  that  hasn't  changed  m 
value  in  a  rhanging  forest  is  the  importanc<? 
and  ihe  continuing  need  for  uciequiite  forest 
and  woodland  lire  protection.  It  w.ts  one  o;. 
it  not  the  tir.vi  Job  that  needed  lo  be  doue 
In  launching  the  con.servation  nv.neiiient  iii 
this  Nation  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  It  continues  U:)  be  the  number  one 
Job,  the  most  vital  action  needed  in  pro- 
tecting, developing  and  managing  forests 
and  wo<.Kiltinds 

In  spit*  uf  the  tremendous  effort  and  in- 
vestment -aid  the  bett-er  than  modest  .succe.ss 
that  13  associ.iied  with  the  fire  control  Job 
In  the  Nation,  there  are  still  mlUion.i  of  acres 
that  are  not  yet  under  ore.mlzed  fire  pro'^ec- 
tion.  In  addition,  there  continues  to  be 
many  mftre  millions  of  acres  that  are  in- 
adequately protected  We  are  at  lii.st  able 
to  contain  the  fires  that  get  started  on  easy 
or  normal  fire  days,  but  we  haven  t  yet  solved 
the  problem  of  how  to  keep  fires  from  gettirig 
big  on  the  worse  than  normal  fire  days.  We 
haven't  yet  found  the  key  for  keeping  fires 
from  getting  started  on  all  kinds  of  fire  da>-s. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  you.  your  associ- 
ates across  the  Nation  and  your  predecessors, 
other  pestiferous  .Lgents.  forest  injects  and 
diseases  in  particular,  are  curreuUy  caus- 
ing more  dollar  d.image  to  timber  and  poten- 
tial timber  prrxlucts  than  wildflre.  However, 
fire  continues  t-o  be  the  one  of  tae  Four 
Horsemen  that  c.irnes  the  potential  of  com- 
plete devastation  to  the  forest  conauunity. 
from  mineral  soil  below  to  the  smoke  pol- 
luted air  alx>ve.  Fire  carries  with  it  the  po- 
tential destruction  of  human  life,  that  most 
precious  of  all  resources. 

You  need  no  prompting  from  nie  to  know 
that  forest  values  have  changed  and  that  the 
tempo  accelerate.-;  day  by  d.iy  Inaation  alone 
has  more  than  doubled  the  dollar  value  of 
everything  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Our  dollar  just  doesn't  buy  a3  much 
as  it  did  h\st  year,  the  year  bcfv>re  that  or  100 
years  ago 

In  my  travels  through  the  South.  I  noticed 
In  some  old  ledgers  displayed  in  antebellum 
plantation  mansions  that  v^hisky  sold  for  50 
cents  a  barrel  prior  to  the  Wjj-  between  the 
States.  I'll  v^ager  there  are  very  few  of  us 
today  who,  after  even  casual  thought,  would 
want  the  time  machine  to  send  us  back  to 
the  days  when  the  level  of  economy  produced 
whisky  at  50  cents  a  barrel. 

The  buying  power  of  the  dollar  Is  not  the 
only  contributor  to  Increasing  value  of  our 
forests  and  woodlands.  The  economic  ele- 
ment of  scarcity  of  our  static  land  area  does 
and  will  continue  to  put  pressure  on  forest 
values.  Each  year  more  than  a  million  acres 
of  our  limited  land  area,  much  of  it  forest 
and  woodland,  are  taken  out  of  production, 
most  of  it  forever,  for  hottsing,  highways, 
airports,  shopping  centers,  reservoirs.  Indtis- 
trial  and  outdoor  recreation  developments, 
and  for  the  'Cinderella"  agrictiltttral  crops 
such  as  soy  beans.  It  is  inevitable,  too.  that 
more  of  our  l.ind  will  go  into  presen-ed  areas 
for  wilderness,  parks,  buffer  areas  on  water- 
fronts and  strips  along  wild  rivers,  scenic 
trails  and  highways. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  known  and  we 
are  rapidly  accepting  and  applying  one  con- 
cept of  land  sdlocation  and  use  that  can  be 
Buccessftil  In  prolonging  the  time  when  we 
will  be  confronted  with  the  dire  predictions 
of  Malthus,  more  than  a  century  ago.  regard- 
ing our  dwindling  ability  to  feed  and  main- 
tain ourselves  as  civilized  human  beings.  1 
refer  of  course,  to  the  concept  of  multiple 


iLse  man.tgetnent  of  all  lands  regardless  of 
ownerbhip.  We  must  from  the  same  are:i.s 
of  woodland,  not  necessarily  the  same  acres. 
harvest  the  multiple  values  of  water,  wood 
p.-oducts.  forage,  hsh  and  game,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  the  still  intangible  esthetic 
and  spiritual  benefits. 

Fire  control  officers  and  forest  land  ad- 
ministrators have  long  recognized  other  than 
timber  and  watershed  values  to  be  protected 
on  lorest  land.  I'm  sure  that  all  of  you  have 
been,  certainly  you  will  be  confronted  with 
tiie  need  to  give  increasing  attention  to  pro- 
lectiiig  suburbiin  and  rural  property,  rec- 
reation developments,  wildlife  habitat  and 
the  esthetic  and  spiritual  environments  that 
come  under  the  heading  of  scenic  and  natural 
beauty. 

Many  of  these  values  are  intangible  only 
because  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  t-o 
equate  them  with  doUar  values.  Let  there 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  do  have 
values  that  transcend  the  dollar  sign. 

Water  at  the  tap  is  literally  cheaper  than 
dirt — Lf  It  runs  when  the  tap  is  turned  on 
It  becomes  invaluable  on  the  day  the  faucet 
is  opened  and  nothing  is  forthcoming  or 
when  the  well  goes  dry  in  rural  areas.  For- 
ests and  nature's  oldest  and  very  best  regu- 
lators of  water  Insoak  and  streamflow. 

Outdoor  recreation  Is  a  multi-billion  dol- 
lar Item  in  the  Nation's  economy.  Tlie  dol- 
lars that  people  spend  to  equip  themselve.,, 
transport  themselves  and  otherwise  indulge 
in  their  favorite  outdoor  activity  can  tx- 
measured.  There  are  still  many  intangibles 
Involved  in  the  pursuit  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion that  cannot  be  equated  In  dollars,  over 
and  above  the  recreation  values  that  accrue 
to  people  from  these  pursuits.  In  some 
States,  recreation,  most  of  It  induced  by  for- 
est and  woodland  settings,  is  the  most  im- 
portant Item  In  the  economy,  stated  in 
dollars  of  economic  Influence. 

The  wildlife  resotirce  Is  also  a  multl-bilUon 
dollar  element  In  oiu"  Nation's  economy, 
again  expressed  In  terms  of  dollars  exchanged 
at  the  market  place.  Conservatively  esti- 
mated, it  Is  at  least  a  5-7  billion  dollar  item, 
exclusive  of  the  intangible  value  of  the 
pleasure  and  recreation  derived  by  those  who 
indulge  in  the  purstiit  of  fish  and  game. 

I  win  not  dwell  on  the  economic  value  at 
wood  products,  only  to  the  extent  of  stressing 
the  fact  that  wood  Is  the  universal  raw  ma- 
terial. It  Is  inevitable  that  the  time  will 
come  when  wood,  a  renewable  natural  re- 
source, will  be  substituted  for  what  we  now 
substitute  for  wood,  Thoee  who  cry  with 
alarm  that  we  are  destined  to  have  "wood 
running  out  of  otir  ears"  are  false  prophets. 
We  ■will  need  to  grow  all  the  wood  the  avail- 
able land  will  produce,  especially  high-qual- 
ity wood  and  more  especially,  high-quality 
hardwoods  which  are  predominant  In  our 
Northeastern  States. 

If  we  continue  to  use  fossil  fuels  as  our 
major  sotirce  of  energy,  the  day  will  come 
when  we  are  concerned  about  the  malnte- 
iiance  of  forest  and  woodland  cover  in  ample 
areas  and  In  the  right  locations  to  keep  the 
carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  air  from  build- 
ing up  to  concentrations  that  are  detrimental 
to  human  and  animal  life.  Plant  life  Is  the 
natural  and  the  only  practical  means  for  tak- 
ing large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  out  of 
the  air  and  replacing  It  with  oxygen.  Trees 
In  their  photosjmthetlc  process  and  with 
their  efficient  deployment  of  multi-billions  of 
square  feet  of  leaf  surface  at  an  elevated  level 
are  of  greater  value  than  we  suspect  in  keep- 
ing the  air  fit  to  breathe  and  In  keeping  the 
proportion  of  the  elements  in  our  atmosphere 
in  the  proper  balance  that  makes  our  planet 
Inhabitable  for  life  as  we  know  It. 

Most  of  us  are  unaware  of  the  research  and 
study  that  Is  taking  place  in  this  search  for 
kncrwledge  as  to  what  makes  our  ecu'th-world 
tick.  We  should  never  forget  that  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  trees  and 
their  environment  for  the  sake  of  the  trees. 
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but  rather  for  the  sake  of  people  The 
changing  values  and  the  changing  forest  pose 
real  problems  and  a  real  challenge  to  those 
of  us  who  are  responsible  for  leadership  In 
forest  and  woodland  wildfire  control  We 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  providing  more 
sophisticated  and  more  intensive  Are  protec- 
tion to  more  acres  of  increasing  value  with 
less  manpower  and  at  lower  unit  cost 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  appli- 
cation of  old  approaches,  old  methods  and 
old  philosophies. 

It  is  obvious  that  fire  control  organiza- 
tions as  presently  constituted  cannot  handle 
the  Job  ahead  unassisted.  More  result-pro- 
ducing cooperation  and  assistance  is  needed 
from  research,  from  logical  sources  of  co- 
operative understanding  and  effort  from 
landowners  themselves  and  from  the  general 
public.  It  will  continue  to  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  f.re  control  agencies  to  provide  the 
leadership  in  pointing  up  the  needs,  stressing 
the  values  to  be  protected  and  soliciting  the 
support  that  will  be  needed  to  bring  wildfire 
to  an  Irreducible  minimum. 

Ea<;h  one  of  us  must  take  the  time  to  think 
deeply  and  searchingly  of  the  challenge   the 
responsibility  and  the  pressure  that  chang- 
ing  values   coupled   with   the   multiple   use 
concept  of  forest  land  management   places 
iipon  us.    We  must  recognize  and  face  the  ob- 
stacles and  handicaps  in  order  that  we  may 
Identify  the  opportunities  that  exist  or  must 
be  created  to  help  us  redeem  our  responsibil- 
ity for  leadership  in  the  fire  control  function 
We  niust  move  ahead  boldly  in  mechaniz- 
ing each  and  every  phase  of  the  fire  control 
job  that  can  be  mechanized.     The  scarcity 
and  the  competition  for  qualified  manpower 
is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  chang- 
ing forest.     The  situation  will  undoubtedly 
become   worse  before   It  gets   better— If   the 
situation   ever   does   Improve.     Plre   control 
organizations  are  laced  with  the  same  prob- 
lem as  the  wood-using  industries,  whfch  find 
themselves  being  driven  to  more  and  more 
mechanization  of  their  woods  operation  as  a 
substitute  for  unavailable  woods  workers  and 
as  a  means  of  cutting  unit  costs 

In  the  changing  forest  there  are  an  in- 
creasing number  of  absentee  landowners 
ihis  trend  will  undoubtedly  continue  Fire 
coritrol  organizations  must  take  the  Initiative 
in  insisting  upon  and  getting  more  coopera- 
tion from  these  owners.  Through  education 
persuasion  and,  if  necessary,  legislation,  they 
must  take  those  steps  necessary  to  reduce 
fire  hazards  and  risks  and  give  whatever  per- 
sonal attention  is  necessary  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  fires  from  starting 
and  spreading  on  their  property. 

As  more  and  more  structures  and  improve- 
ments are  built  in  and  adjacent  to  the  chang- 
ing forest,  fire  control  organizations  will  be 
raced  with  more  responsibility  for  fighting 
building  and  other  structural  fires  The 
techniques  for  fighting  such  fires  must  be 
mastered  and  the  specialized  equipment  for 
fighting  them  must  be  available.  In  this 
connection,  more  rapport  and  cooperation 
must  be  developed  with  rural  and  volunteer 
fire  department*.  These  organizations  must 
be  trained,  equipped  and  made  responsible 
for  fighting  wildfire  In  the  woods  lust  as 
woods  fire  fighting  crews  must  be  prepared  to 
handle  structural  fires. 

It  is  trite  but  nonetheless  true  that  the 
easiest  and  the  cheapest  fire  to  handle  Is  the 
one  that  doesn't  start.  We  need  to  re- 
emphaslze  and  redouble  our  efforts  In  the 
fire  prevention  phase  of  fire  control.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  in  recent  yea«  we  have  In 
one  way  or  another  allowed  our  fire  nreven- 
tion  effort  to  lag.  We  place.  I  fear,  ui>  much 
confidence  In  the  CPPP-Smokey  Bear  effwt 
to  get  our  fire  prevenUon  Job  done  We  are 
much  too  prone  to  let  Smokey  do  it  1  «m 
assure  you  that  Smokey  needs  help  Iti, 
the  responsibility  of  fire  fighting  organization 


to  provide  leadership  in  developing  a  dy- 
namic, result-producing  "rifle"  approach  to 
the  needed  fire  prevention  Job. 

Because  of  the  increased  values  In  a 
changing  forest  there  is  apparent  need  for 
sharpening  up  the  law  enforcement  effort 
The  necessary  skills  and  techniques  must  be 
developed  and  more  time  devoted  to  placing 
responsibility  for  fires  being  started  and  get- 
ting away.  Criminal  action  against  offend- 
ers when  warranted  is  not  enough.  Through 
negotiation  or  civil  action,  when  necessary 
offenders  should  be  required  to  pav  for  the 
values  damaged  and  for  the  cost  of"fire  sup- 
pression. Law  enforcement,  well  publicized 
is  a  strong  and  an  effective  tool  in  flre  pre- 
vention. 

In  most  States,  I  might  hazard  the  state- 
ment that  In  all  States,   there  is  a  need  to 
review  the  laws  that  are  on  the  books  per- 
taining   to    the    prevention    and    control    of 
wildfires.     Again,   fire   control    organizations 
must    take    the    Initiative    and    provide    the 
leadership  necessary   to  get   laws   revised   or 
new    laws    enacted    that    are    recognized    as 
being  important  in  getting  the  flre  preven- 
tion and  flre  suppression  Job  handled  at  an 
acceptable   level.     This   is   particularly   true 
in  regard  to  legislation  that  results  In  the 
appropriation  of  funds  that  are  realistic  and 
adequate  to  get  the  Job  done  in  keeping  with 
the  increasing  values  In  the  changing  forest 
If  we  are  going  to  be  successful  in  accom- 
plishing these  things  I  have  enumerated  we 
are  going   to  have  to  stretch   our  imagina- 
tions and  redouble  our  efforts  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  measure  the  values  which  we 
are  protecting.     The  special  interests  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups  is  an  Important  moti- 
vating factor  but  there  Is  nothing  quite  so 
sensitive  to  one  and  all  of  us  as  the  pocket- 

^nlfvf"^  ^^-  "'  ^'^  ^""^^"l  leaders, 
know  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  and 
we  know  the  values  we  are  protecting  Until 
we  can  equate  these  values  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars other  measurable  units  or  benefits 
until  we  can  convincingly  publicize  these 
values  and  have  them  etched  on  the  minds 

to  hav^^  M^l'"'  ^^  '^^^  ^""^"^  ^  continue 
to  have  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  only  modest 
progress  and  success  in  return  for  the  tre- 
mendous effort  we  exert.  We  will  continue 
to  be  frustrated  by  our  inability  to  get  the 

mff^^""  *''!f*2^'-  '°  «^'  "^^  ''^O"^.  bone  and 
?oVfJ  ^f'*^'^  ^  '^^  '^^  ^°^  ^^  J^now  needs 
doing  and  pretty  well  know  how  to  do 

Here    In    this    room    are    assembled    the 
brains,    the    abillUes,    the    imagination    and 

Of  th.  »[hS"  ^^^'  '^  '^^^'^^'1  ^  K^t  on  Zp 
rfti^t  r  "^^^  '^""■°'  J°''  ">  "^is  great  and 
Nation  ""P""^*^^  Northeastern  sector  of  ov^ 
Nation.    You  have  the  responsibility  and  the 

onTth  l^ftr'  ''-''  ""^^  °^  --"  ^  «- 


Sitter  Citiei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VISCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  7,  1966 
Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  a  notable  event  occurred,  one 
which  has  great  significance  for  the 
cause  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  it  Is 
the  best  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and 
SSo^y.  "*^''  °'  Per^n-to-person 
On  that'date.  the  cities  of  Roanoke, 
Va.,  and  Wonju,  Chosun.  Korea  cele- 
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brated  the  second  anniversary  of  a 
spiritual  union  born  of  the  human  sym- 
pathy, kindness,  and  good  will  which 
transcend  international  boundaries  and 
bind  man  to  man. 

In  further  explanation  of  thi.-;  event  I 
quote  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  1  i.ssue  of  the 
Roanoke  World-News: 
Sister  Cities  Wonju  and  Roanokk  Svmboli7e 
World  Understanding 

The  Observance  of  a  sister  citv  relation- 
ship between  two  great  communit'ies  of  lOO  - 
000  situated  half  way  around  the  world  from 
one  another  Is  an  event  of  extraordmarv 
significance. 

The  presence  in  Roanoke  todav  of  the  Ko- 
rean ambassador,  Hyun  Chul  Kim.  his  wife 
and  daughter,  marks  the  second  anniversarv 
of  the  spiritual  union  between  Roanoke  and 
WonJu— a  union  that  came  into  being  be- 
cause this  city  was  kind  to  a  voung  Korean 
intern  In  one  of  Its  hospitals  "a  decade  ago 

Youthful  Dr.  Young  V  Kim  was  to  im- 
pressed by  the  people  of  our  city  and  by  its 
beautiful  situation  In  the  mountains  so 
much  like  hU  own  home  town  that  upon  his 
return   to  Korea  he  suggested   a   sister-cuv 

Dart 

City  Council  liked  the  Idea,  our  people 
iked  n  and  the  Jaycees  promoted  it  Into 
the  big  thing  It  is  today,  backed  bv  an  in- 
corporated committee,  exchanging  "gifts  as 
well  as  people  and  working  together  with 
humanitarian  objectives. 

A  good  many  Roanoke  men  learned  about 

^o?n^^,  "',!*"'  '""''^  °^  ^^^  Korean  War  of 
1950-53  where  they  fought,  some  bleeding 
and  some  dying  to  halt  Communist  aggres- 
sion. ^= 

Then  there  was  Sgt.  Melvin  D  Massie  of 
^hnlfnV  "^11°  Z^  J^'""*  ^y  comrades  in 
^nH  If  ^^/^%*'°'"*  °^  "^  '"^•^'''l  Korean 
and  his  wife.  It  was  he  who  won  the  hearts 
c  f  WonJu  people  and  who  represented  Roan- 

,J'V^1  ^^^   ^'^*"   <^'^>'   relationship    was 
sealed  In  January.  1965.  i^    *<*» 

Today  another  Roanoke  soldier.  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  William  C.  Stovall,  takes 
Massles  place  as  our  official  representative 
When  Wonju  celebrates  Roanoke  Etey 

The    series    of    events    here    including    a 
luncheon  and  banquet  in  honor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor,  a  meeting  of  city  council 
television  and  radio  programs  and  a  tour  of 
the   c  ty  are  being   hlghUghted   by   a   trans- 

n ''A?,  *"  **'^P^°"e  ca"  between  Mayor  Benton 
O.  Dillard  and  Mayor  Seung  Woo  Kim 

^h^^K"*'  °w'^  ^*  y^^"  "^'^  '"  a  "•''tion 
which  began  but  359  years  ago.  must  seem 
an  infant  (nevertheless  a  bouncing  infant , 
to  a  country  long  known  as  Chosun-Land 
of  the  Morning  Calm-which  traces  its  his- 
tory back  4,000  years.  Korea  had  a  brilliant 
culture    when    our   forebears    were   flghting 

fh^^^t^^f.^*^'^""  '°  ^^^  wilderness  Trounl 
the  Big  Lick  that  one  day  would  be  the  site 
of  a  great  city.  '^ 

ist^p°HT,  ^;  ^"'^^  ^  ^'^'  ^^^  Method- 
ist medical  missionary  and  visitors  such  as 
Dr^Kim,  Roanokers  have  been  learning  much 

^tr«V.nt  '^K^t''  ^°^"'  *^°  ^^>'  ^--^  ^emon- 
iT  fJ^^^''  K^^'t^de  for  America's  help 
by  putting  40,000  fighting  men  into  tl  e 
\  let  Nam  war  at  our  side. 

The  sister  city  conception  is  not  nev^  of 
course,  but  it  is  new  to  Roanoke  and  it  Vs 
^^  »''th  Hope  and  promise.  There  is  much 
that  hands-across-the-sea  can  do  in  the 
name  of  International  brotherhood,  peace 
and  undersunding.  it  is  an  idea  th.t 
deserved  to  spread. 

.r,H  ^^SJ.  ''*™  welcome  to  Ambassador 
^fJ^-  ^*"'  ^  ^^i'^'^  A.  Fleck  Of  the 
and  Mrs.  Roth.  To  the  good  neooie  ^f 
Wonju.  greetings,  best  wlsh^^dTon?  Uf^l 
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Let's  Stop  Exploitiaf  People  Over  65 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  7.  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
rebuttal  to  an  article  from  Reader'.s  Di- 
gest appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledse.  the 
article  itself  was  not  printed  with  the 
rebuttal.  In  all  fairness,  I  think  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  reading  the 
actual  article  itself.  Under  leave  to  e.x- 
tend  my  remarks,  I  ask  that  the  article. 
'Let's  Stop  Exploiting  People  Over  65" 
appear  in  the  Appendix  of  tne  Record. 
The  article  follows : 
Lrr'8    Stop    Ejcploitino    Pkoplz    Over    65 — 

Crippled  bt  Intlatton  and  Mobh-ced  bt 

POLmCAL   HtTCKSTTRS,    OU«   OLDEB    CITIZENS 

Are  the  Victims  of  a  Cruel  Gre.\t  .Socnrrr 

HOA.T 

(By  Kenneth  O.  Gllmore) 

"There's  an  old  axlam  In  poiiucs."  Lbun- 
dered  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphret 
to  Democratic  Party  chairmen  alter  he  had 
enumerated  a  long  Ust  of  new  moltlmlUlon- 
doUar  measures  passed  by  Confess :  "  'Let  the 
people  know  what  you've  done  for  them,  and 
they'll  treat  you  right.' 

"So  I  call  upon  each  of  you,"  he  went  on. 
"to  spread  the  word  from  the  biggest  city 
to  the  smallest  town  and  tell  the  i>eople  what 
we've  done  for  them." 

The  exhortation  was  the  slgnaJ  for  the  re- 
leaae  of  a  flood  of  words  that  citizens  are  now 
hearing  every  day  about  the  wondrous  gifts 
pouring  down  upon  them  from  Washin^on. 
But  a  look  beihlnd  this  buy-oft  strategy  re- 
veals that  the  political  speechmakers  have 
failed  to  mention  one  sobering  fact:  the 
menace  spawned  by  the  Great  Society's  gi- 
gantic federal  spending. 

Though  this  menace  endangers  us  all,  It 
holds  particular  pert!  for  dUzens  over  65. 
Relentlessly  it  shatters  their  dreams,  destroys 
their  dignity  and  brln^  dread  into  their 
lives.  Systematically  it  strips  away  their 
small  fixed  incomes,  undermines  their  insur- 
ance protection,  robs  their  savings,  plunders 
their  private  pensions  and  steals  their  SocUl 
Security  benefits.  It  Is  Infiation,  the  No.  i 
enemy  of  19  million  older  Americans 

THXT    NEVER    CATCH    UP 

Consider  how  th«  merclleas  price  spiral  of 
Inflation  strikes  hardest  at  those  who  can 
never  catch  up: 

In  Pennsylvania  a  brlght-eyed  80-year-old 
man  confesses  that  he  cannot  afford  to  live 
much  longer.  "I  thought  I  had  all  the  sav- 
ings I'd  ever  need,  but  food  and  rent  keep 
costing  more.  It  won't  be  too  long  before 
I  run  out  of  money,"  he  says.  "That  worriea 
me  more  than  dying." 

A  67-year-old  widow  In  Florida  dec  Li  res: 
"My  Social  Security  beneflu  shrink  every 
time  I  go  to  the  store.  The  President  is  con- 
cerned about  the  cost  of  steel — but  what  has 
he  done  to  curb  food  jjrlces?" 

A  young  mother  of  three  children  in  Ne- 
braska says,  "Granddad  had  to  move  in  with 
us  because  his  retirement  money  was  just 
eaten  away.  It's  breaking  his  heart  because 
he  is  no  longer  Independent.  That's  more 
important  to  him  than  anything." 

An  86-year-old  woman  tn  Washington. 
D.C.,  is  looking  for  a  (SO-a-month  roonx  with 
a  hot-plate  because  she  can  no  longer  afford 
to  live  In  a  oocunerclal  hotel.  "My  savings 
have  be«n  wiped  out  by  high  costs."  she  says. 
"I'm  Just  sliding  down  into  poverty  - 

In  Ohio  a  retired  barber  exclaims.  "Driesn't 


our  government  in  Washington  realize  how 
badly  it  Is  bleeding  those  of  us  on  fixed 
Incomes?" 

Such  casee  can  be  multiplied  by  the  mil- 
lions. They  tell  of  the  terrible  penalty  that 
inflation  is  imposing  on  those  wlio  can  le«6t 
afford  it.  Aiid  what  is  hap[;>ening  to  Uieni 
btiould  sers-e  .ts  a  fnghteiuug  Wi»r;u:ig  to  all. 
for  none  of  us  caji  escape  llie  consequences 
of  the  daily  ciiluiion  oi  the  dollar 

Every  day  3800  Americans  turn  65.  Only 
then  do  nuiny  suddenly  realize  that  each  live 
dollars  taey  pui  a.side  bef  're  World  War  11 
now  (jnnes  home  Just  $1  85  in  grocene.s 
.\nd  'Ahat  of  44.500.000  citizens  under  65  wiMi 
savings  and  25  million  person.s  covered  by 
priv.ae  pensMii  pl.ms?  If  costs  climb  as  ihev 
iiave  in  the  past,  people  now  40  years  old 
could  at  age  65  pay  $2.19  for  a  doiien  oranges. 
72  cents  for  a  head  of  lettuce.  $3  10  for  a 
pound  of  round  .^teak  and  $5.92  f>er  ptmnd  of 
Ku!^b  chofjs. 

Or  how  about  the  80  million  persons  who 
forked  over  $9  billion  in  Social  Security  taxes 
last  year?  W.ll  they  soineday  find  th.tt,  de- 
spite the  promises  heralding  federal  old-age 
insurance,  inftatirin  h.^  m.tde  a  mockery  of 
this  •protection'"'  Uiile's  the  le.ssoiis  of  the 
past  quarter-century  are  meamnt;le.s3.  they 
will.  In  1940  the  highest  montlily  payment 
to  a  retired  couple  was  $68  40  per  month 
Now  it  is  up  to  $152,50  for  that  couple.  Yet 
In  purchasini;  power  the  benefit  buys  $1  32 
iesa  per  month  than  the  much  smaller  pen- 
sion did  26  years  ago! 

Such  Is  the  consequence  of  gigantic  deficit 
spending  the  resultant  inflation  takes  away 
with  one  hand  what  the  govertiment  so 
grandly  gives  wiih  the  other.  It  unquestion- 
ably means  that  older  cltizeiis  must  receive 
larger  pensions  J'lst  to  survive.  It  also  mean- 
higher  levies  on  e'/eryone's  wages  And  those 
covered  by  expensive  new  benefit  program.s 
such  as  Medicare  will  discover  that  no  plan 
guards  their  pocketbooks  against  growing 
market  bills 

Ponder  this  one  set  of  facts:  More  than 
5.500,000  persons  65  and  over  try  to  exist  on 
$2000  or  far  less  per  year,  and  at  least  60 
percent  of  their  money  goes  for  food.  Yet 
in  a  recent  12-month  period  ment  prices  In 
major  US.  cities  Jumped  21  percent,  and 
non-meat  substitutes  rose  12  percent,  not  to 
mention  other  items.  That's  how  our  elderly 
are  victimized,  even  as  the  system  supposedly 
helps  thesn  n-.at's  why  they  keep  f;illing 
behind- 

F.LD\PiZLLD    BY    BLNEFaC-TOBS 

Despite  the  cruel  hoax,  untold  numbers  of 
citizens  over  65  have  been  bedazzled  into 
believing  Uii.it  Washingtori's  money  dispeiu-- 
ers  are  their  true  benefactors 

This  masterful  feat  has  been  achieved  by 
the  mobilization  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
elderly  into  a  gigantic  "pressure"  organiza- 
tion which,  by  the  record  of  its  own  words 
and  ac:ions.  is  actually  little  more  than  a 
political  pawn  of  the  current  administration. 
Called  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Cit- 
izens, it  parades  as  a  "non-parti.san"  group 
and  IS  permit '.ed  to  enjoy  tax  exemption,  yet 
works  tiand  in  glove  with  one  piuty.  pummels 
its  members  with  Great  Society  propaganda 
and  pronio'es  ever-larger  federal  ventures 
which  too  often  are  not  even  remotely  help- 
ful to  the  elderly. 

Most  significantly,  this  nationwide  appa- 
ratus rep.-esents  a  cynical  new  grab  for  the 
votes  of  our  oldest  citizens.  Its  techniques 
typify  an  alarming  trend  toward  exploiting 
huge  miuority  segments  of  the  US  popula- 
tion. How  it  started  and  grew  to  phenomenal 
size  tells  much  about  both  the  plight  of  our 
elderly  and  their  pathetic  vulnerability  to 
.  political  opportunlts. 

BArriNC  THE  TRAP 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  council,  many 
older  people  belonged  to  some  7.000  local 
recreational    and    community-service    clubs 

which  had  approximately  four  m.llUon  mem- 


bers. What  If  they  could  be  lured  Uito  one 
enormous  "action"  network  with  medical- 
care  legislation  as  the  bait?  In  1961,  during 
a  conference  on  the  aged  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  labor  leaders,  welfare  workers, 
government  "specialists"  raid  social  scientists 
began  hammering  at  this  seductive  theme: 
Why  not  organize  the  elderly  and  provide 
thoni  With  'spokesmen"  to  "articulate"  their 
views' 

Some  recent  history  showed  that  it  could 
be  done.  During  the  1960  Presidential  elec- 
tion the  Democrats  had  put  together  an  im- 
pressively effective  Senior  Citizens  for  Ken- 
nedy Committee,  And  the  nian  who  headed 
it.  lormer  Rep.  Alme  J,  Porand.  a  Democrat 
from  Rhode  Island,  had  crisscrossed  the  na- 
tion making  scores  of  contacts  with  groups 
of  the  elderly. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  Augtist  25,  1961  .^ 
lengthy  appeal  letter  under  the  heading  "Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  Health  Care 
Through  Social  Security"  (the  longer  title 
wa£  later  dropped)  was  mailed  from  a  hotel 
otHce  on  Capitol  Hill  tc»  1900  leaders  of  the 
elderly.  The  solicitation,  signed  by  Forand, 
Siiid  that  the  new  council's  "primary  pur- 
pose "  was  "to  weld  senior  citizens'  organiza- 
tions and  millions  of  Individuals  from  all 
over  the  country  Into  one  strong  and  effec- 
tive voice  in  \*ashlngton." 

Tlie  AFL-CIO  swifty  threw  in  Its  support 
and  unions  such  as  Walter  Reuther's  United 
Auto  Workers  and  the  United  Steel  Workers 
not  only  provided  leadership  but  brought 
over  thousands  of  their  retired  members  be- 
longing to  senior  citizens'  clubs.  In  lees  than 
two  weeks  the  council  claimed  commitments 
from  groups  totaling  65.000  persons. 

PROPAGANDA  UNLIMITED 

.^s  ilie  council  battled  for  medic^ire.  I*, 
wielded  all  the  tools  of  a  well-oiled  pressure 
inachme.  Speakers'  bureaus  provided  ora- 
t.TTS  lor  service  clubs,  church  groups  and 
social  gatherings.  Across  the  nation  thou- 
s.lnds  of  rallies  were  staged.  Detailed  in- 
structions went  out  on  how  to  write  Con- 
gressmen. 

All  the  while  the  council  p>osed  as  a  "noii- 
partisan"  organization  to  ensure  success  of 
its  Intensive  membership  drive.  But  this  wa,s 
only  a  facade.  Over  a  four-year  period  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  had  been 
quietly  pumping  thousands  of  dollars  Into 
the  council's  coffers.  During  1962  and  1961 
the  pipeline  fed  In  $45,000.  and  In  the  next 
two  years  850.000  more  was  "contributed"  to 
the  council  kitty.  These  political  subeldies 
have  never  been  mentioned  In  the  council's 
monthly  newspyaper. 

But  consider  what  hdn  been  discussed.  The 
council  has  clsdmed  that  It  "had  a  hand  In 
ensuring  "  that  four  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  "were  injected 
by  their  coitstituents"  in  the  1962  and  1964 
elections.  Yet  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
instructions  specify  that  "participation  in  a 
political  campaign  on  behalf  of  or  In  opposi- 
tion to  a  caxididate  for  public  office  will 
preclude  tax  exemption" 

By  January  1964  more  than  1700  afflliate<l 
older  {>eople's  clubs  had  t>een  signed  up,  with 
a  combined  membership  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lion f>ersons.  The  passage  of  Medicare  legis- 
lation the  following  year  was  a  heady  experi- 
ence. Four  of  the  council's  Washington 
headquarters  staff  were  invited  to  fly  In  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  aircraft  to  Independence. 
Mo.,  for  a  ceremonial  bill-signing.  Not  long 
after,  a  call  went  out  to  members  for  greater 
effort — because  "many  of  those  In  positions 
of  power  can  only  be  moved  to  action  when 
they  are  Jolted  by  mass-membership  orga- 
nizations." 

And  now,  with  health  care  on  the  book.s 
and  membership  growing  by  20  new  affiliate 
clubs  every  month,  the  council  showed  its 
real  claws. 

PAYOFT  TO  AFL-CIO 

One  huge  lOU  was  to  organized  labor.  So 
a  first  order  of  business  last  fall  was  to  line 
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up  battalions  of  older  people  behind  the  big 
administration-labor  drive  to  have  Congress 
repeal  the  right-to-work  provision  which  per- 
mits workers  to  hold  Jobs  without  belonging 
to  a  union.  Council  President  John  W  Edel- 
man,  a  former  lobbyist  for  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  in  Washington,  evangelized  his  two 
million  members  with  the  gospel  tliat  repeal 
"is  an  essential  step  in  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Society."  It  is  h;u-d  to  Imagine  how 
this  would  boneiit  those  who  are  retired. 

Tcxlay  the  council  continues  to  flex  Its 
muscles  on  a  wide  front.  It  publicly  calls 
Itself  "a  powerful  political  force"  and  brags 
that  its  officers  are  invited  to  the  White 
House  "on  many  occasions,  and  their  advice 
Is  sought  on  many  national  problems  " 
Wielding  its  big-membership  stick,  it  has 
faithfully  beaten  the  drums  for  Presidential 
spending  proposals.  Nothing  is  said,  how- 
ever, about  the  additional  debt  and  inflation 
that  will  ensue  when  each  big  project  drains 
more  booty  out  of  the  federal  till.  In  fact 
the  council  has  backed  the  administration 
on  raising  the  minimum-wage  level — despite 
authontathe  testimony  that  the  coJisequent 
booit  in  prices  will  hit  the  elderly  the  hard- 
est. 

Last  June  the  Great  Society  followed  up 
when  council  delegates  met  in  Washington 
for  their  annual  convention.  Buses  took 
them  from  their  Statler  Hilton  headquarters 
to  the  White  House  rose  garden.  There 
President  Johnson  pledged  an  across-the- 
board  Social  Security  incre;ise  for  all  21  mil- 
lion beneficiaries.  "I  thank  you  from  my 
heart  for  standing  by  us  over  the  years  "  he 
declared. 

Afterward,  at  a  gala  luncheon,  a  council 
official  appealed  for  the  re-election  of  55 
Democratic  Congressmen  in  marginal  dis- 
tricts. Then  Vice  President  Humphrey  stood 
up  to  speiik.  "I  hope  you  will  work  hard 
for  their  re-election,"  he  declared.  "We'll 
deliver  for  you,"  he  promised,  "if  you,  yoiu- 
family  and  your  friends  work  for  the  election 
of  a  solidly  liberal  Congress  next  November." 

HEIlDED  AND   HOODWINKED 

Is  this  What  our  older  citizens  want— to 
be  put  on  a  political  treadmill  that  keeps 
them  panting  in  pursuit  of  federal  handouts 
so  long  as  they  deliver  votes  to  their  bene- 
factors on  election  day?  Certainly  there  are 
millioixs  who  do  not  want  to  be  herded  hkc 
animals  into  a  great  voting  bloc.  Neither 
do  they  wish  to  become  totally  dependent 
on  an  ever-enlarging  bureaucracy.  But  so 
long  as  inflation  persists,  they  must  be  ex- 
tended larger  benefits  Just  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  Here's  iibw  we  can  help 
give  them  a  fair  break: 

Our  bureaucracy  should  stop  pretending 
that  inflation  does  not  really  exist,  especially 
as  It  affects  retired  people.  I  have  combed 
through  piles  of  reports  and  studies  on  the 
aged  by  a  variety  of  U.S.  agencies  and  found 
very  little  specific  material  about  the  cost- 
of-living  spiral. 

A  recent  report  on  the  elderlv,  prepared 
for  the  Poverty  Program,  contains  only  six 
words  specincally  about  Inflation  burled  In 
its  28  p.age.c.  "Researching  inflation's  dam- 
ages to  th-  aged  steps  on  sensitive  toes  In 
Washington,  so  you  see  very  little  about  It  " 
says  Mabel  Edwards,  a  research  specialist  on 
old  age  at  the  University  of  Iowa  Yet  as 
Yale  economics  professor  Richard  Ruggles 
has  pointed  out,  expenditures  for  retired 
people  are  usually  for  rent,  property  taxes 
urban  transportation  and  medical  care- 
all  of  which  have  risen  even  faster  than  the 
average    of   consumer   prices. 

Our  gigantic  federal  welfare  empire  must 
stop  Inflicting  preposterous  double  stand- 
ards on  oH'-r  citizens.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opp<;rtunlty  sets  the  overall  poverty 
line  at  $3000  Income  per  year  and  spends 
tax  funds  to  teach  the  elderly  new  employ- 
ment skills.  Yet  simultaneously  the  Social 
Security     Administration     penalizes      older 


workers  by  holding  back  one  dollar  of  bene- 
fits for  every  two  dollars  earned  above  $1500 
Thus,  those  who  other-wise  might  work  their 
way  out  of  poverty  are  thrown  back  into  it 
again  by  Washington. 

Our  older  citizens  must  be  on  the  alert 
against  those  who  are  eager  to  exploit  them 
for  political  purposes.  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens  should  certainly  drop 
Its  "non-partisan"  cover  and  regl.ster  as  a 
lobbyist  for  either  the  API^CIO  or  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  And,  on  the  basis  of  the  coun- 
cil's politic,.,:  activity,  its  federal  tax  im- 
munity should  be  carefully  renewed,  and  Its 
receipts  and  expendittues  should  be  made 
public. 

If  the  Great  Society  continues  to  pursue 
Inflationary  policies,  then  the  administra- 
tion should  tie  Social  Security  benefit  in- 
creases directly  to  price  rises.  Taxpayers 
obviously  would  have  to  pav  more  into  "the 
Social  Security  fund  to  keep  it  solvent— 
but  at  least  they  would  know  the  real  price 
of   fiscal   irresponsibility. 

We  must  admit  that  there  can  be  no  last- 
ing hope  for  the  elderly  until  inflation  their 
No.  1  enemy,  is  beaten  back.  This  will  hap- 
pen only  v/hen  unconditional  war  is  waged 
against  exceisive,  extravagant  spending  in 
every  brand  of  our  federal  establishment 
Otherwise,  new  gifts  will  alu-ays  trail  behind 
new  prices.  So  let's  end  this  demoralizing 
exploitation.  Let's  give  our  older  citizens 
present  and  future,  the  greatest  gift  of  al'— 
a  stable  dollar. 
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seemed  to  get  even  longer  rather  than 
shorter  as  a  never-ending  stream  of 
hopeful  travelers  poured  In  through  the 
doors,  and  similarly  hectic  circum.stai.ccs 
prevailed  throughout  Continental  s  <=v^- 
tem. 

The  standby  areas  -^ere  filled  with 
would-be  passengers  at  nearlv  all  times 
of  the  day  and  night.  They  often  had  to 
wait  many  hours  to  get  aboard  a  fight 
but  they  were  accommodated  and  tliose 
who  liad  to  wait  long  periods  of  time  were 
aided  in  ever>-  way  possible  bv  Conti- 
nental personnel. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  quote  many  of 
of  the  fine  comments  made,  but  there- 
current  theme  in  letter  after  letter  has 
been  one  of  tribute  to  the  patience  and 
understanding  of  Continental  employees 
m  dealing  with  passengers'  problems 
during  verj-  trying  times. 

Tliose  who  have  seen  any  of  Con- 
tinental's recent  advertising  are  aware 
that  the  central  theme  is  "Come  travel 
with  us  and  feel  the  difference  pride 
makes."  The  slogan  reflects  the  com- 
pany's belief  that  its  employees  have  a 
high  degree  of  esprit  de  corps— that  they 
take  pride  in  doing  the  best  job  they 
possibly  can.  I  think  Continentals  per- 
formance during  the  airUne  strike  proves 
the  truth  of  that  behef . 


Continental  Performs  Well 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  7,  1966 
Mr.  ROGEIRS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker,  Continental  AirUnes,  one  of  the 
carriers  not  shut  down  by  the  recent  air- 
Imes  strike,  sei-ves  Colorado  and  my  dis- 
trict, Denver.  I  think  it  only  fitting  that 
it  be  told  how,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Bob  Six,  Continental's  president  and 
ray  longtime  friend,  this  airline  met  the 
great  challenge  posed  by  the  strike  and 
provided  invaluable  service  to  the  public 
The  tremendous  sustained  performance 
by  Continental  AirUnes  during  the  recent 
43-day  strike  against  five  major  carriers 
came  as  no  sunorise  to  Coloradans  for  we 
have  known  Continental  since  1937. 

That  was  the  year  Continental  changed 
Its  name  from  Southwest  Division,  Var- 
ney  Speed  Lines,  and  moved  to  Denver 
from  El  Paso,  Tex.  The  relationship  has 
been  a  fine  and  prosperous  one  over  the 
years,  and  Continental's  efforts  during 
the  strike  in  behalf  of  Colorado's  travel- 
ing public  have  served  to  strengthen  that 
relationship  even  more. 

With  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic    service    shut    down,     travelers 
turned  to  the  nonstruck  carriers  in  the 
hope  that  somehow  they  could  take  up 
the  slack.     For  Continental  employees 
this  meant  long  hours  and  few  days  off 
It  meant  eating  lunch  at  their  desks  or 
hterally  on  the  run.    It  meant  filling  im- 
possible requests  on  absurdly  short  notice 
I^ng  lines  at  the  Continental  ticket 
counter  at  Denver's  new  Stapleton  In- 
ternational Airport  Terminal   Building 


Raymond-Rapids  CInb  of  Lockport,  N.Y., 
Joins  Fight  To  Preserre  California 
Redwoods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  7.  1966 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  stren- 
uous efforts  which  have  been  and  are 
being  made  to  save  the  great  redwood 
forests  of  California.  In  my  own  40th 
District  of  New  York,  the  members  of 
the  Raymond-Rapids  Club  have,  for  ex- 
ample, voiced  their  support  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  redwoods  In  a  national 
park.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Raymond-Rapids  Club,  Mrs.  Alton 
Dunkelberger,  of  Lockport,  N.Y  has 
eloquently  expressed  her  views  on  the 
subject  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  and 
meaningful  poem. 

I  respectfully  commend  Mrs  Dunkel- 
berger's  poem  to  the  attention  and  con- 
templation of  the  members  of  the 
House: 

Save  the  Redwoods,  ye  men  of  learning 

Do  not  let  them  fall  in  shame 
Or  that  history  print  the  saying 

"Men  Of  Washington  were  to  blame" 
Monarchs  of  the  western  woodlands 

Uvlng  proof  of  f trength  Divine 

Search  your  conscience  ever  faithful 

Would  you  destroy  what's  yours  and  mine? 

Many  centuries  they've  been  growing— 

What  a  glorious  ^f  t  of  God — 
Keep  our  heritage  of  wonders 

Peacefully  growing  in  the  sod. 

—  Mrs.  Alton  DuNKELBnicEs. 
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— Mrs.  Alton  I>UNKEL8rRGEB. 
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Faadi  To  Investifate  Communists  in  Ciyil 
RifhU  Orfanizations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  7,  1966 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  336  to  provide  funds  for  tlie 
House  Committee  on  un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  Investigate  Ihe  possibility  of 
Communist  Involvment  in  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Prom  time  to  time  since 
then,  we  have  heard  and  read  much  evi- 
dence to  support  the  fact  that  such  a  pos- 
sibility Is  very  real. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence,  writing  in 
his  regular  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Merldan,  Miss..  Star,  Sunday,  August  28. 
presented  even  further  proof  that  a  com- 
plete Investigation  of  the  entire  civil 
rights  movement  would  be  in  order. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  article,  and  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  encourage  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  give  Immediate 
consideration  to  House  Resolution  336. 

Communist  Le.\i>er  Admits  Crvn.  Rights 

AOITATION 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — What  more  proof  could 
Congreae  poeslbly  ask  for  that  Communists 
are  active  In  colleges  and  In  various  orga- 
nizations agitating  on  "civil  rights"  and  the 
Vietnam  war  than  the  franX  statement  Just 
made  by  Gus  Hall,  leader  of  the  Communist 
party  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  H&U,  whUe  on  vacation  In  Moscow. 
gave  an  Interrteiw  to  a  Soviet  youth  publica- 
tion the  other  day  declaring  that  many 
members  of  the  W.E3.  Dubois  Clubs  In  this 
country  are  mMnbera  of  the  Communist 
party.  He  said  these  clubs — which  are  named 
for  the  late  WJB.B.  Dubois,  a  Negro  leader 
who  became  an  ardent  Communist — have  de- 
veloped Into  the  mo»t  influential  youth  orga- 
nization In  the  United  States. 

Tha  XJS.  Dapartment  of  Justice  last  year 
named  the  Dubois  clubs  as  subversive  orga- 
nizations. Yett  every  time  there  are  ix>lice 
report*  from  rtot-tom  cities  which  speak  of 
Communist  Infiltration,  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  senators  Is  to  pooh-pooh  such 
statements  as  echoes  of  "MoCarthylan."  The 
Inference  1«  that  such  charges  are  either 
without  foundation  or  have  been  much 
exaggerated. 

MAKE  IT  A  CRIME 

Today  CongreoB  is  considering  legislation 
wtilch  would  make  It  a  crime  to  participate 
tn  actlvltlea  that  Involve  the  furnishing  of 
supplle*  and  other  aid  to  the  enemy  at  a 
time  when  military  <^>eratlons  are  actually 
being  carried  on  by  this  country's  troops. 
Many  of  the  so-called  "liberals"  say  that 
such  proposed  laws  would  Infringe  on  "free 
■peech." 

It  Is.  therefore.  Interesting  to  read  the 
•xuitant  comments  of  the  head  of  the  Com- 
munist party  In  this  country.    Mr.  Hall  said : 

"Quite  naturally  we  have  the  closest  ties 
with  the  Oubola  clubs  since  they  occupy  a 
Marxist  position.  Many  of  the  members  at 
the  Dubois  clubs  have  Joined  our  party. 

"The  fact  that  youths  are  coming  Into 
tb«  Communist  party  ot  the  United  States  la 
a  most  Important  distinguishing  feature  of 
our  time." 

it's   snCFL.^   MOW 

The  Coouuiinlst  leader  also  pointed  out 
tliat  now  K  la  mucB  simpler  to  com«  out 


against  the  government  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Vietnam  war  than  it  was  to  do  so 
during  the  Korean  war.     He  added: 

"It  Isn't  u>  easy  for  American  youth,  which 
lacks  class  consciousness,  to  come  out 
against  this  w^ar.  In  order  to  take  this  rOed 
the  Americans  have  to  overcome  In  their 
minds  the  feeling  of  official  patriotism." 

What  the  Conimunist  leader  ignored,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  thai  some  of  the  agitators 
In  America  have  undertaken  to  send  supplies 
to  the  enemy  forces  which  are  engaged  In 
killing  or  wounding  Amerit.m  boys.  The 
"offlclal  patriotism"  which  the  Communist 
spokesman  .scorns  is  what  loyal  Americans 
regard  as  an  obUgaUon  of  good  citii^enship. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Communist 
activities  inside  the  United  Stales  are  not 
being  completely  exposed,  especially  the 
manner  by  which  foreign  governments  dis- 
tribute funds  here  for  demonstrations  that 
tend  to  embarrass  the  American  government. 
These  protests  give  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
an  impression  of  serious  division  inside  the 
United  suites,  when  actually  they  .ire  really 
Inspired  by  the  Communists 

DATA    WITHHELD 

There  was  a  time  when  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-.'\mencan  .Activities  and  the 
Senate  Internal  Securiiy  Subcommittee  were 
free  to  carry  on  exteiislve  investigations  of 
subversive  activity  in  this  cuntry.  Much 
of  the  data  obtained  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  for  instance,  w:ts  made  available  for 
study  so  that  committ<>os  of  Congress  could 
effectively  expose  what  the  Communists  were 
doing.  The  .same  type  of  information  is 
being  gathered  today,  but  there  is  no  expla- 
nation as  to  why  more  of  it  is  not  disclosed 
to  the  American  people.  Congressional 
committees  would  be  glad  to  have  it.  Per- 
haps one  reason  for  withholding  the  data  Is 
that  the  so-called  "liberals'  are  against  such 
exposures  .Many  of  them  have  been  urging 
that  the  committee  be  abolished  altogether. 
Tills  would,  of  course,  please  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Those  members  of  Congress  who  regard 
*C<*mmunlst  activities  as  the  exercise  of  "free 
speech"  also  belittle  the  charge  about  giving 
"aid  and  comfort'  to  the  enemy.  They 
argue  that  the  aid  given  isn  t  much  and  that 
the  damage  isn  t  too  serious — as  if  a  little 
treason    isn't   so   bad     .after   all. 


Providinj;  for  Guaranty  and  Insurance  of 
Loans  to  Indians  and  Indian  Organiza- 
tions 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUs^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6.  1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
flew  all  night  from  Oklahoma  to  be  here, 
principally  l>ecause  of  this  bill  and  the 
one  to  follow  In  a  few  minutes,  dealing 
with  the  credit  needs  of  the  American 
Indian. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  in  our  country 
today  about  tight  money,  and  about  the 
unavailability  of  funds  for  loans  to  peo- 
ple. I  can  testify  from  experience  that 
the  Indians  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  living  with  a  tight  money 
problem  for  many,  many  years. 

It  haa  l)een  a  chronic  problem  arising 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  lands  on  which 
they  live  are  restricted  or  allotted  lands 
which  cannot  be  pledged  as  security  for 


a  private  loan.  The  result  of  this  situa- 
tion, which  grows  out  of  longstanding 
law,  is  that  there  simply  has  not  l)een 
available  any  private  loaji  money  for 
many  American  Indians. 

One  result  of  tliis  in  the  district  wh'.ch 
I  represent  is  that  recent  surveys  have 
shown.  In  a  group  of  more  than  2.000 
Cherokees,  that  52  percent  have  inade- 
quate housing. 

Now,  when  I  say  "inadequat-e  housing" 
I  am  not  just  talking  about  having  a 
bad  roof,  because  39  percent  of  these 
homes  were  without  any  indoor  toilet  or 
sanitary  facilities  and  31  percent  of  them 
did  not  have  running  water  under  the 
roof  in  which  the  family  lived.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  get  loans  to  improve 
these  houses,  because  they  simply  could 
not  pledge  the  land  and  give  a  mortgage 
on  them  and  obtain  loans. 

This  program,  which  has  been  cham- 
pioned for  years  by  some  of  us,  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Berry  1 ,  who  is  one  of  its  earliest  cham- 
pions, and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Haley],  who  Is  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  Indian  legislation  in  the 
history  of  this  House,  in  my  judgment — 
this  program  has  been  given  strong  sup- 
port by  these  men. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show,  also, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  under 
the  present  leadership  of  this  Bureau,  has 
enthusiastically  backed  this  proposition. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Saylor  1 ,  a  few  minutes  ago  said  that  we 
had  difQculty  in  previous  Congresses  in 
getting  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  but  the  present  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  leadership  enthusiastical- 
ly has  supported  this  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  before  us 
here  today  are  the  result  of  an  executive 
communication  sent  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Department 
strongly  backs  the  principle  for  which  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Berry  1  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us  have 
been  contending  for  for  a  number  of 
years;  namely,  to  make  available  to  the 
Indians  the  same  opportunity  that  others 
have  under  the  FHA  and  the  GI  loan 
programs.  I  think  that  this  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  our  Indian  people  and  will 
result,  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  stated.  In  $100  million  in  private 
loans  being  made  available  to  our  In- 
dians. 

When  you  put  this  alongside  the  direct 
loan  increase  which  we  have  in  H.R.  9323, 
you  are  going  to  see  $135  million  of  new 
credit  being  made  available  to  our  Indian 
people  who  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
tight  money  market  in  this  couiitry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  these  bills 
will  be  unanimously  approved  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SA"yLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  statement  and  say  that  this  bill 
and  the  others  we  have,  together  with  tlie 
long-term  leasing  bills  we  have  put 
through  for  most  of  the  reservations, 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  eliminating, 
I  hope.  In  the  future  some  of  the  condi- 
tions that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
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just  described  which  exist  on  the  reserva- 

tion.s  in  his  area. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  They  certainly 
give  us  tlie  tools  to  provide  credit  to  im- 
prove housing  which  has  been  urgently 
needed  for  a  long  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  2, 1966 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  education  has  contributed 
much  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion's business  community.  Has  the 
business  community,  in  turn,  made  a 
comparable  contribution  to  the  field  of 
education— or  has  it  used  our  schools  as 
a  source  of  raw  material,  merely  sup- 
porting that  portion  of  education  that 
provides  the  specialized  talent  which  Is 
economically  useful  to  it? 

Maurice  Rosenblatt,  principal  of  Na- 
tional Counsel  A.ssociates,  Washington. 
D.C.,  speaking  at  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association's  second  international 
conference  in  New  York  on  August  12, 
.stated  that  the  business  community 
must  concern  itself  with  the  intangible 
values  of  education  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic profits  to  be  derived.  His  speech 
deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  Congreso: 

Speech  of  Maurice  Rosenbi.att 
To  talk  about  education  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  like  being  asked  "What's  new 
In  Washington,"  and  trying  for  a  complete 
an.swer  in  20  minutes.  Only  my  assignment 
this  morning  has  been  elaborated  as  we  must 
also  review  several  centuries  of  history,  which 
requires  10  minutes  more.  And  I  propose 
to  complicate  that  by  Insisting  on  telling 
where  I  think  we  are  and  should  be  going. 
So,  If  I  move  swiftly  it  is  with  fear—that 
maybe  I  am  only  rattling  the  skeletons  of 
Ideas,  and  you  may  certainly  ask  for  more 
completeness  in  the  discussion  to  follow. 

The  problems  of  what  to  teach  and  what 
methods  to  use  did  not  start  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  1867. 
By  the  17th  century  the  study  of  educational 
theory  and  practice  had  reached  one  of  Its 
highest  levels.  And  one  of  its  most  lllus- 
trlous  lights  was  John  Amos  Comenlus  a 
Czech  Bishop  of  the  Moravians,  disciple  of 
John  Huss.  In  1641  the  good  Bishop  traveled 
to  London  by  Invitation  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  the  sort  of  trip  some  of  you 
have  experienced  In  your  visits  to  Washing- 
ton. Comenlus  had  been  Invited  to  devise  a 
new  system  for  British  schools,  text  books 
tr.xinlng  pro-ams.  curriculum.  He  was  en- 
thusiastically received,  and  there  were  Parlia- 
mentary proposals  to  provide  funds  for  the 
New  Learning.  Buildings  were  to  be  as- 
signed and  an  educational  pilot  operation 
started.  But  Parliament  wjis  bury  with  other 
projects.  Like  the  American  Congress  dur- 
ing the  100  years  prior  to  1965,  it  did  not 
turn  the  educators  down.  Parliament  simply 
failed  to  acttand  the  Bishop  left  England  a 
disappointed  man. 

For  Comenlus  the  purpose  of  education 
was  to  perfect  the  Individual  as  a  socially 
responsible  citizen.  And  you  cannot  have 
different  educational  purposes  for  the  rich 


and  the  poor.  You  are  not  educating  In 
order  to  develop  a  better  tool,  but  a  better 
man.  The  understanding  human  being  was 
his  goal. 

We  now  come  to  the  man  who  was  not  re- 
jected, John  Locke.  He  did  Influence  the 
course  of  Anglo-Saxon  education,  and  many 
of  our  present  problems  and  perils  derive 
from  his  theories. 

For  Comenlus  the  school  had  three  goals — 
learning,  virtue  and  piety.  For  Locke  there 
are  four.  In  this  order— virtue,  wisdom,  breed- 
ing and  learning.  For  Locke  learning  is  last. 
Both  men  worshipped  the  same  God.  read 
the  same  Bible,  but  Comenlus  was  single- 
minded,  Locke  was  double-minded,  or  if  vou 
will,  muddle-minded. 

For  Locke,  mankind  falls  apart  into  groups 
c!.i.sscs.  sects,  factions.  For  Comenlus  think- 
mg  is  a  single  Inquiry.  For  Locke  It  is  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  separate  studies 
which  have  meaning  only  as  each  serves  some 
useful  purpose.  Locke  had  two  systems  of 
education.  For  the  gentlemen  he' proposed 
a  tutor  who  will  concentrate  on  "good  breed- 
ing, knowledge  of  the  world,  virtue,  industry 
and  a  love  of  reputation."  "The  studies  '■ 
writes  Locke,  "which  he  sets  him  upon  are, 
as  It  were,  the  exercises  of  his  faculties. 
to  keep  him  from  sauntering  and  Idleness! 
For  who  expects  that  under  a  tutor  a  young 
gentleman  would  be  an  accomplished  critic 
orator  or  logician."  (Locke  may  have  in- 
vented the  survey  coxuse.)  Though  some- 
thing of  everything  is  to  be  taught  the 
young  gentleman  "it  is  only  to  only  a  door 
that  he  may  look  in.  and  as  It  were,  l^egin 
an  acqualntiince,  but  not  dwell  there  "  In 
other  words,  "don't  let  the  young  gentleman 
take  his  studies  too  seriously." 

And  what  does  this  pious  Puritan  phi- 
losopher and  public  servant  say  about  edu- 
cation for  the  poor?  Fortunately  we  have 
his  memorandum  of  1697,  which  suggests 
the  setting  up  In  every  parish  a  "working 
school"  for  children  of  laboring  people. 
Locke  proposes  that  from  the  ages  of  3  to 
14  the  children  shall  be  trained  in  spinning 
weaving  or  whatever  the  local  Industry' 
That  win  be  their  complete  course  of  study 
He  plans  all  this  at  a  profit,  from  the  sale  of 
the  chlldrens  product. 

AMERICAN     EDUCATION— PRAGMATIC     CONFUSION 

In  the  English  colonies  the  education 
strove  for  emancipation,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  clarified  things  and  took  the 
road  of  Comenlus.  North  Americans  are  In- 
ventive, so  we  made  our  own  dilemmas  and 
created  a  system  which  provides  the  best 
with  the  worst,  fluid  as  it  Is  in  transition 
and  lacking  in  confidence. 

By  1800  the  local  community,  the  state 
and  the  Federal  Government  were  providing 
funds,  land,  assistance  to  the  schools.  The 
political  body,  the  state,  was  clearly  involved 
with  education.  But  it  was  not  until  1821 
that  the  first  high  school,  as  we  know  it  was 
opened  In  Boston.  In  1862  Congress  created 
the  Land  Grant  College. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  country  the 
educational  system  was  financially  tied  to 
the  local  community  and  It  was  locally  con- 
trolled. Money  came  from  local  property 
taxes.  And  the  local  customs  and  prejudices 
prevailed,  in  such  matters  as  treatment  of 
Negro  pupils. 

But  the  educational  needs  far  exceeded 
the  capacity  of  the  local  resources.  We  begin 
to  see  numerous  federal  programs  develop 
But  with  one  proviso.  None  of  them  were 
speclflcally  for  education,  but  were  presented 
In  the  name  of  some;  other  special  require- 
ment, be  it  defense,  or  health,  rehabilitation 
or  economic  Impact.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion was  per  se  taboo,  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions from  the  Federal  Treasury  were  filtered 
to  education,  always  through  special  chan- 
nels. 

With  the  annual  national  school  cost  now 
going  to  940  billion,  fiscal  sUght  of  hand  had 
to  come  to  an  end.    "When  the  Johnson  Ad- 


ministration passed  the  billion  dollar  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  it 
dropped  the  pretence  tiiat  slums  and  farms 
can  finance  an  adequate  school  system  Tlie 
Federal  commitment  has  been  nailed  doun 
under  the  Johnson  Administration.  In  1963 
the  Office  of  Educ:ition  Budget  wa.s  i~(X)  m:]- 
lion:  In  19C6  it  is  about  $3.3  billion.  Tlie.'^e 
funds  are  not  instead  of  the  local  and  state 
contribution,  but  m  .iddition,  on  the  theory 
that  relatively  small  amounts.  Judiciously 
applied,  can  make  the  difference  between 
d.iy  and  niclu  in  the  opporiunitv  .md  quality 
of  education. 


EDUCATION — SOURCE  OF   CAPITAL 

We  now  come  to  the  contemporary  ph.ise. 
Education  has  Itself  undergone  !*,Teyolution 
which  h.is  had  a  greater  imp,act  on  our  lives 
and  economy  than  Hiroshin^i. 

It  is  not  Just  a  question  of  size,  but  of  con- 
tent and  equality.  The  knowledge  explosion 
has  changed  the  nature  of  value  We  are 
familiar  with  the  two  19th  Century  explana- 
tions of  what  creates  value  In  our  economy. 
Karl  Marx  traced  all  value,  be  it  a  ton  of 
coal,  a  machine,  a  bar  of  gold,  or  an  Inven- 
tion, to  the  labor  intrinsic  in  its  productloru 
Henry  George  contended  that  value  was  ulti- 
mately traced  to  land,  and  advanced  a  single 
tax  to  be  geared  to  real  property. 

But  today  we  see  value  created  without 
human  sweat  as  man's  physlc.%1  toil  !s  re- 
placed by  automated  machinery,  and  the 
land  h.os  lost  Its  preferred  economic  role. 
When  I  went  to  school  our  geography  taught 
that  a  city  had  to  be  located  near  the  con- 
fluence of  navigable  rivers,  In  a  temperate 
climate,  adjacent  to  raw  materials  and  power, 
etc.  Today  you  don't  look  for  mines,  water 
and  timber,  but  for  a  covy  of  Nobel  Prize 
winners.  The  community  which  has  the 
Research  and  Development  gets  the  contracts. 
Today  we  have  the  Education  Theory  of 
value.  Education,  the  investment  in  human 
capital,  Is  the  most  important  Income  pro- 
ducing resource  In  our  society.  For  example : 
contrast  Brazil,  with  extensive  resources  but 
limited  educational  development,  with  Den- 
mark, devoid  of  land  resources  but  high  In 
education.  Annual  Income,  Brazil  $230.  Den- 
mark $750.  The  comparable  figures  for  Mex- 
ico and  Switzerland  are  $220  and  $1,010. 

Dr.  Schultz,  the  University  of  Chicago 
economist,  a  member  of  Gen.  Lucius  Clay's 
reconstruction  team  In  Germany,  describes 
the  debate  over  what  to  expect  of  West  Ger- 
man growth  In  terms  of  capital.  "We  all 
missed  It  badly.  What  we  did  not  anticipate 
was  that  the  capital  that  went  into  German 
or  other  European  countries  seemed  to  pro- 
duce at  a  rate  of  return  of  very  high  dimen- 
sions. 30%  to  40%  a  year.  It  was  the  great 
Imbalance  brought  about  when  a  little  phys- 
ical capital  implemented  all  these  skills  that 
caused  such  a  tremendous  explosion  in  out- 
put. It  Is  Just  the  opposite  in  countries 
without  an  educational  background.  We  are 
getting  much  smaller  results  than  we  an- 
ticipated and  the  reason  Is  simple.  We  are 
underestimating  the  lack  of  human  capltat 
skills  that  are  required  to  do  modern  things 
whether  in  agriculture  or  In  Industry." 

ENTER   THE    BUSINESSMEN 

The  businessman  has  rediscovered  the 
school.  It  is  the  source  of  his  number  one 
raw  material,  human  capital,  the  most  pro- 
ductive Investment,  with  the  highest  profit 
In  our  economy,     it  is  also  a  market. 

As  education  becomes  central,  not  onlv  to 
our  Intellectual  and  cultural  life,  but  as'the 
core  of  our  economic  existence,  the  American 
business  community's  attitude  has  to  b« 
Uansformed.  Today,  educaUon  U  no  longer 
a  peripheral  activity  to  be  entrusted  to 
spinster  ladies  from  New  England.  The 
praoUcal  man,  the  business  num  "of  vision" 
has  started  to  think  about  education  be- 
cause the  school  U  no  longer  apart  from 
the  main  stream  of  the  economy  Mr 
Chlppa  may  no  longer  be  the  Ideal  school' 
teacher  to  meet  hl»  needs. 
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But  the  fact  that  American  Industry  has 
discovered  that  biowledge  can  make  It  rich. 
do«a  not  represent  a  sudden  conversion  to 
the  cause  of  education.  Here  we  come  back 
to  our  original  theme,  the  divergence  be- 
tween Comenlua  and  Locke.  The  educa- 
tional system  which  is  devoted  to  developing 
the  whole  man,  concerned  and  connected 
with  the  total  human  experience,  Is  fre- 
quently scorned  by  the  talent  scout  who  Is 
out  looking  for  that  special  purpose  man — ' 
the  sharp  instrument  which  Is  efficient  and 
useful. 

Begrettably  we  must  fault  the  business 
conxmunlty  for  its  cavalier  and  insensitive 
attitude  toward  our  schools,  until  the  pres- 
ent when  the  business  man  discovers  a  new 
Klondike  In  education.  Business  Is  off  on  a 
feverish  frenzy  of  acquisition,  of  research 
foundations,  of  buying  libraries,  publishing 
ventures,  thinking  machines,  and  high  volt- 
age scientists.  Where  was  American  industry 
when  the  schools  were  Impoverished,  by 
dwindling  revenues  from  real  estate  whUe  the 
number  of  pupils  multiplied  and  classes  were 
bursting  to  double  capacity.  The  great  cor- 
porations were  making  no  contribution  to 
the  educational  base,  to  the  roots,  as  they 
harvested  Phi  Betas  off  the  top.  The  fittest 
survived  and  reached  the  top,  but  the  drop 
out.  the  delinquent,  the  permanent  unem- 
ployable Is  the  price  of  this  callous  neglect. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  handsome 
grants  made  by  corporations  and  individual 
executive  for  physical  research,  to  technical 
schools,  and  for  scholarships  given  to  the 
poor  but  promising  lad.  But  educational 
philanthropy  by  the  business  community  in 
no  way  absolves  It  of  zealoiis  avoidance  of  its 
prime  responsibility  to  education.  What  was 
the  business  community  doing  for  the  seed- 
bed, the  general  system,  while  it  reaped  the 
rich  harvest. 

It  is  a  dismal  story.  The  Individual  busi- 
ness man  may  have  played  his  personal  part 
In  his  capacity  as  a  father  and  possibly  as  a 
fanatic  alumnus.  But  the  weight  of  the  bus- 
Inees  community  has  been  directed  against, 
rather  than  toward,  finding  a  solution  to  the 
plight  of  the  schools.  A  whole  mythology 
WM  promoted  to  Justify  the  evasion.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  fancy  protective  leagrues,  the 
cruaade  In  the  name  of  "local  autonomy", 
that  schools  must  be  paid  for  by  real  estate 
taxes  only.  The  realty  tax,  the  local  school 
tax,  are  among  the  most  regressive  and  over- 
burdened in  our  afflueat  society. 

The  problem  of  training  specialized  skills, 
the  development  of  technicians,  should  be 
reexamined.  Is  this  not  really  part  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  rather  than  an  obli- 
gation of  the  community?  Should  not  the 
company,  or  at  least  the  Industry,  provide 
more  vocational  training  leaving  schools  and 
colleges  free  to  concentrate  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  education.  As  a  taxpayer 
I  do  not  feel  It  Incumbent  on  me  to  subsi- 
dise the  training  of  specialized  personnel  to 
fit  the  table  of  organization  of  any  company 
or  crgamlsatlon.  Tet  we  do  know  that  the 
trade  schools  are  pressured  to  provide  just 
that  kind  of  exclusive  training. 

We  again  paraphrase  that  refrain:  the 
question  is  not  what  education  can  do  for 
Am.erlcan  business,  but  what  American  busi- 
ness will  do  for  education.  I  trust  American 
d^itallsm  to  give  us  the  right  answer.  But 
only  If  the  issue  is  clearly  understood,  only 
If  education  Is  appreciated  In  its  full  mean- 
ing, as  the  basic  process  from  which  we 
derive  not  only  our  gross  national  product 
but  our  meaning  and  spirit  as  well. 

First,  business  must  recognize  that  the 
realty  tax  as  the  major  source  for  financing 
our  most  vital  public  function  must  be 
changed.  Much  more  must  come  from  in- 
dividual and  corporate  Income.  The  lines 
are  beginning  to  emerge  under  the  growing 
commitment  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tloo.  where  Federal  funds  are  provided  for 
general  education,  and  are  not  Justified  In 


the  name  of  some  extr:ineous,  and  often  ir- 
relevant purpose,  for  defense,  for  economic 
relief,  for  agrlcuitural  improvement,  et 
cetera.  Instead  of  resisting,  ijuslne-ss  should 
initiate  the  shift  of  school  financing  from 
real  estate  to  our  real  wealth. 

Second,  the  individual  businessman  shoiild 
not  only  be  concerned  with  harvesting  the 
specialized  talent  which  is  economically  use- 
ful to  his  company.  He  must  betrln  to  re- 
plenish the  school  effort  by  his  personal  par- 
ticipation, whether  through  political  activity 
In  supp)ort  of  his  home  community's  educa- 
tional effort.  Busine.^.-jmpn  must  not  become 
alien  to  the  mauLsiream  of  education:  they 
should  retvu-n  to  the  campus,  either  as  teach- 
ers or.  as  is  encouraged  by  a  few  enlightened 
companies,  by  returning  as  students,  a  sort  of 
reverse  sabbatical. 

Third,  the  businessman  must  maice  one 
of  its  most  vital  contributions  by  what  he 
avoids  doing  by  forebearance.  The  alumnus 
who  ties  strings  to  his  contribution  is  far 
more  dangerous  than  the  fuzzy-minded  pro- 
fessor whom  he  wants  fired. 

This  is  the  qviestion  you  manaB;ers  of  com- 
panies, essentially  managers  of  capitalism, 
must  face.  Whether  capitalism  can  identify 
its  interests  with  tiie  interests  of  education, 
without  corrupting  education.  And  when 
we  say  education  we  obviously  mean  the  full 
process,  and  not  Just  the  fostering  of  that 
part  of  education  which  produces  a  useable 
skill,  vocation,  or  profession.  We  are  not 
interested  in  producing  human  neuters — 
Just  as  a  machine  is  neutral. 

The  responsibility  not  to  imfxise,  not  to 
Jimmy  the  eduactlonal  system,  is  awesome. 
For  in  our  democratic  society  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  a  Chvirch,  a  giver  of  the  word, 
it  is  inherent  in  the  educational  system. 
And  now  that  we  have  become  conscious 
that  the  school  is  central  to  our  affluence,  as 
well  as  being  a  substantial  customer,  the 
temptation  to  distort  and  exploit  the  edu- 
cational process  is  real.  The  business 
manager  must  begin  to  treat  the  educational 
institution  with  the  devotion  once  accorded 
the  Church, 

The  temptation  is  to  emphasize  the  prac- 
tical, to  fiarther  expand  the  technical  re- 
search functions  of  our  great  universities, 
and  relegate  teaching  to  secondary  place. 
p)erformed  by  inexperienced  Juniors,  The 
curriculum  resembles  a  mail  order  catalogue: 
the  Inunediate  and  useable  can  be  purchased. 
The  central  theme,  the  development  of  the 
Intelligent  human  capable  of  discriminating 
and  making  value  Judgment  in  a  free  so- 
ciety, is  sacrificed.  Teaching  is  not  a  col- 
lection of  classnxsm  tricks,  but  the  com- 
munication of  taste  and  intelligence  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

By  Implication,  the  Congress  ajid  the  Pres- 
ident have  come  to  recognize  that  the  expan- 
sion of  our  technological  effort  might  oblit- 
erate the  intangible  and  fragile  areas  of 
enlightenment,  arts  and  humanities.  Per- 
haps the  most  unique  and  creative  single  act 
of  ail  the  legislation  pa-ssed  by  this  historic 
Congress  was  the  esUiblishnient  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities. Here,  the  Federal  Government  luvs  of- 
ficially embarked  on  a  program  to  stimulate, 
to  act  as  a  catalyst,  and  to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  cultiu-e.  We  know  what  can  be 
done  for  the  arts,  ballets,  symphonies.  But 
we  should  be  particularly  attentive  to  this 
humanities  venture. 

Is  not  the  Federal  Government,  in  a  sense, 
assuming  the  role  once  performed  by  the 
Church,  the  fostering  and  preservation  of 
intangible  values  and  qualities  wliich  are  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  the  .society?  The 
secular  society  is  trying  to  explain  itself. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  education, 
for  Its  own  sake,  and  for  no  other.  Like 
virtue.  It  is  its  own  reward.  Beware  of  edu- 
cation for  profit.  We  now  know  that  the 
alchemist  can  at  last  turn  knowledge  into 
gold.  Don't  forget  the  price  Doctor  Faustus 
paid. 


Let's  Conserve  Our  Prune  Land  Resources 
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OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  7,  1966 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  are  exorcised 
about  air  and  water  pollution.  They 
make  appealing  and  compelling:  speeches 
about  conserving  natural  resources. 

Land  is  a  valuable  resource  which  also 
is  being  polluted.  Not  only  is  land  being 
polluted,  it  is  being  destroyed  in  many 
places.  Many  conser\'ationists  will  leap 
to  the  defense  of  rivers,  open  spaces,  his- 
torical sites,  outside  walls  of  capitols, 
trees,  and  canyons.  But  land,  particu- 
larly productive  agricultural  land,  Is  one 
of  our  most  essential  resources. 

I  urge  some  of  the  bona  fide  conserva- 
tionists to  give  some  thought  to  the  con- 
servation of  prime  agricultural  land. 

Every  day  of  the  week,  375  acres  of 
California  farmland,  some  of  It  tHfe  most 
productive  land  in  the  world,  goes  under 
the  blade  of  the  bulldozer.  At  this  rate 
of  140,000  acres  a  year,  we  will  lose  2 
million  acres  of  food  producing  land  by 
1980. 

Only  half  of  California's  land  is  avail- 
able for  development  for  farms,  industry 
or  housing — the  rest  is  owned  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  governments. 

Nearly  8  million  acres  of  California 
farmland  is  irrigated.  This  is  one-quar- 
ter of  all  the  irrigated  acreage  in  the 
United  States. 

The  handling,  processing,  and  mar- 
keting of  California  farm  products  con- 
tribute over  $9  billion  a  year  to  the 
State's  economy. 

California  farmers  invest  more  capital 
per  full-time  employee  than  industry  in 
general. 

California  farmers  paid  $207.6  million 
in  taxes  on  farm  property  in  1964. 

For  every  10  people  employed  In  Cali- 
fornia agriculture,  26  are  employed  In 
closely  related  Industries  such  as  proc- 
essing, carmlng,  preserving,  packaging, 
transporting,  storing  and  selling  of  agri- 
cultural products.  These  Industries  In 
turn  generate  still  more  jobs,  most  of 
them  in  iirban  areas. 

California  financial  Institutions  loaned 
$734  million  to  California  farmersln  one 
year.  Including  $560  million  In  produc- 
tion loans  and  $174  million  in  farm 
mortgages. 

Pumping  and  Irrigation  systems  on 
California  farms  use  more  than  enough 
electricity  In  a  year  to  supply  the  cities 
of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  com- 
bined for  a  year. 

Nearly  3,000  manufacturing  plants 
process  food  and  kindred  products  in 
California. 

California  produces  more  than  200 
commercial  crops  and  farm  commod- 
ities— more  than  any  other  State — and 
leads  £ill  States  In  41  of  these  and  ranks 
second  in  9  others. 

Eight  of  the  top  ten  agricultural  coun- 
ties In  the  United  States,  In  terms  of 
value  of  all  farm  products  sold,  are  in 
California. 
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With  the  enormous  Influx  of  people 
Into  California,  conservation  of  prime 
agricultural  land  Is  crucial.  Otherwise 
people  may  overrun  and  destroy  their 
very  means  of  sustenance. 


Little  Hocking  Post  Office 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  7.  1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  another  new  and  needed  U.S.  Post 
Office  was  dedicated  In  the  Tenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio.  The  com- 
munity of  Little  Hocking,  in  Washington 
County,  Ohio,  needed  this  new  facility. 

Accordingly,  Miss  Nancy  McVicar,  a 
staff  writer  for  the  Marietta  Times  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  reported  the  history  of 
the  postal  facility  In  Little  Hocking.  I 
insert  this  Interesting  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
Lm-LE  Hocking  Post  Office  To  Be  Dedicated 

Sunday — History     of    Old    Post     Office 

Told 

(By  Nancy  McVicar) 

Another  new  postal  facility  Is  scheduled 
to  be  formally  dedicated  In  Washington 
County  at  2  p.m.  Sunday.  Located  at  Little 
Hocking,  the  new  facility  is  part  of  the  post 
office  department's  lease  construction  pro- 
gram. 

At  present  the  post  office  business  In  Little 
Hocking  is  conducted  in  a  one-thne  BapUst 
church.  The  structure  was  also  at  one  time 
used  as  a  school  building,  according  to  local 
residents. 

The  Little  Hocking  Post  Office  was  first 
established  in  1824  as  Little  Hockhocking  in 
the  southwestern  extreme  of  Belpre  town- 
ship. Hockhocking  is  an  Indian  word  mean- 
ing jug  or  cup. 

First  postmaster.  Horace  Curtis,  conducted 
the  post  office  business  In  his  dwelling  and 
later  in  his  store  overlooking  the  Ohio  River 
The  building  is  still  standing. 

In  the  first  days  of  mail  service  to  Little 
Hocking,  all  mail  was  transported  on  the 
river.  Horace  and  a  brother,  Walter,  oper- 
ated a  keel  boat  which  traveled  the  Ohio 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa„  to  Cincinnati,  and 
among  other  things  carried  the  mall. 

Postmasters  following  Curtis  were  Jacob 
King,  1864;  EU  Davidson,  1857;  Harvey  C 
Curtis,  1858  and  Leroy  R.  Curtis,  1768  In 
1879,  the  government  changed  the  name  to 
Little  Hocking  Instead  of  Hockhocking  be- 
cause all  postmarking  was  done  by  hand  and 
shortening  the  name  saved  time. 

Warwick  Spencer  became  postmaster  In 
1885  followed  by  Horace  R.  Curtis,  1889-  John 

,^r'^''!i',.i^^^'  •'°^^  ^  Walker,  1896:  Alonzo 
W.  Clifton,  1898;  Edgar  W.  Deucher  1914- 
Perry  A.  Bond.  1923:  Mrs.  Mildred  Curtis  Sel- 
Uars,  1945,  and  finally  Lloyd  O.  Smith,  who 
has  been  postmaster  since  Dec.  28.  1964. 

Several  postmasters  were  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  first  Horace  Curtis,  and  a  present 
employee,  Mrs.  Patricia  V.  Lefebvre,  a  sub- 
stitute clerk  In  the  office,  Is  also  a  direct  de- 
scendant. 

Several  other  small  post  offices  have  been 
consolidated  into  the  Little  Hocking  po6t 
office.  In  1887  the  Armenia  post  office  was 
established  with  Charles  W.  Cakes  as  poet- 
master.  He  was  the  only  postamster  to  serve 
before  the  office  was  closed  in  1915  with  the 
advent  of  rural  free  delivery. 


The  DecaturvUle  post  office  was  opened  In 
1851  with  PhlUp  Shrader  Jr.,  the  first  post- 
master. He  kept  the  office  In  a  store  room  in 
his  residence  which  is  rtlll  standing  aitd  In 
which  his  direct  descendants  still  live  The 
postmaster  when  the  office  was  discontinued 
m  1904  was  WiUiam  G.  Irvine,  whose  son. 
WllUam  Bay  Irvine,  became  president  of 
Marietta  College. 

Another  post  office  which  combined  with 
Little  Hocking  was  the  Piilmore  settlement 
office.  Established  in  1851  and  named  after 
Millard  Piilmore  who  was  the  president  it 
was  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
township  Just  above  the  west  branch  of  the 
Little  Hocking  River  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  its  mouth,  Alexander  McGirr  was  its 
first  postmaster. 

The  Fillmore  office  was  discontinued  in 
1906  while  Amanual  Russell  was  postmaster 

"Mall  business  in  this  area  has  gone  up  " 
Postmaster  Lloyd  O,  Smith  savs.  For  ex- 
ample, ten  years  ago  revenue  "wag  approxi- 
mately $2,600.     Today  it  is  $7,000  ' 

The  office  now  serves  over  2000  postal 
patrons  with  only  two  full  time  emplovees  on 
the  payroll,  and  two  relief  employees.' 

Paul  K.  Wllcoxen  is  the  rural  carrier  and 
Lloyd  E,  Diinfee  is  substitute. 
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Oommunlam,   be   it   Chinese   or   otherwise- 
offered  no  solution  to  their  problems, 

Tbe  tactics  of  the  Communists  are  to  sup- 
poeedly  take  up  the  cause  of  the  downtrod- 
den and  show  that  they,  the  CommunUts 
have  a  better  way  of  life.  Negroes  have  not 
been  suckled  in  with  this  talk.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  ridiculous  for  whites  in  this  country 
to  claim  that  demonstration  and  marchers  in 
this  country  are  Communist  inspired  or  that 
civil  rights  organi2a.tions  are  run  by  Commu- 
nists. It  U  true  that  there  are  some  Commu- 
nists in  some  of  the  more  militant  organi- 
zations. It  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Cbm- 
munists  In  some  of  the  militant  rtghits 
groups,  that  these  groups  have  lost  most  of 
their  Negro  and  white  support,  leaving  these 
organizations  nothing  groups. 


Some  Railroads  Discover  People  Can  Be 
Encouraged  To  Use  Trains 


Communism  Offers  No  Solution  to  the 
Negro's  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

of   TLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  7,  1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker  the 
South  Suburban  News  of  Harvey,  ill..  Is 
an  independent  publication  primarily 
sei-ving  the  Negro  communities  of  the 
Cliicago  suburban  area.  It  has  acquired 
a  reputation  for  forthright  editorials. 

In  its  vei-y  practical  and  hard-hitting 
editorial  of  September  3  is  a  pointed  dis- 
cussion of  communism  and  the  American 
Negro. 

I  feel  this  is  a  veiy  pertinent  statement 
which  deserves  careful  reading : 
Communism    Offers    No    Solution    to    the 
Negro's  I^roblem 

Three  years  ago  when  Robert  P,  Williams 
of  Monroe,  North  Carolina  slipped  through 
an  FBI  dragnet  to  seek  refuge  in  Cuba,  Mao 
Tze-tung  of  Red  China  made  a  world  wide 
appeal  for  support  of  Negro-Americans  in 
their  fight  for  freedom. 

Recently  in  Peking,  on  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  Mao's  statement.  Williams  addressed 
a  mass  rally  of  over  10.000  Chinese  thanking 
Mao  for  his  help  and  vowing  "we  revolution- 
ary Afro- Americans  wUl  take  the  torch  of 
freedom  and  Justice  into  the  streets  of  racist 
America  and  we  shall  ablaze  with  our  battle 
cry  of  black  power!" 

Williams,  who  at  one  time  was  the  darling 
of  Fidel  Castro  until  Fidel  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  nightly  broadcasts  WUliams  had, 
that  were  beamed  to  America  were  a  futile 
waste  of  good  propaganda  money. 

At  the  mass  rally  in  Peking,  WUliams  was 
cheered  on  by.  Premier  Chou  En-lAl,  accord- 
ing to  Communist  news  reports  and  was 
warmly  embraced  and  assured  that  the  Chi- 
nese people  were  "the  most  reliable  friends  of 
all  Negro  Americans"  .ftpd  would  always  sup- 
port their  struggle.  This  Is  the  kind  of  sup- 
port we  have  done  very  well  without.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  Negro  Americans 
many  years  ago  reached  the  conclusion  that 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUES 

Monday,  Augxist  15.  1966 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  lime 
when  this  Nation  Is  faced  with  perplex- 
ing transportation  problems,  some  rail- 
roads are  proposing  discontinuance  of 
passenger  service.  A  case  in  point  Is  the 
pending  application  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Co.  to  discontinue  the 
California  Zephyr  passenger  trains  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  railroads  would  do  well  to  reexam- 
ine their  role  in  our  Nations  transporta- 
tion network.  Greater  effort  should  be 
made  to  encourage  the  public  to  use  pas- 
senger trains,  not  discourage  them. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial Illustrates  how  the  railroads  can 
attract  passengers.    The  Bee  says: 

"People  will  use  trains  if  they  are  mod- 
ern— in  speed,  comfort,  and  service — and  are 
properly  promoted. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
[Frotn  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Aug    28.    1966 1 
Some   Railhoaos    Discover   People    Can    Be 
Encouraged  To  Use  Trains 
The   near   strangulation    of    the    nation's 
highway  transportation  system  in  congested 
areas  continues  to  point  up  the  need  for  re- 
examination of   the   raUroads   and   the   role 
they  should  play  in  relieving  the  pressure. 
Added  examples  of  how  raUroads  could  at- 
tract passengers  from  the  highwavs  crop  up 
periodically  to  refute  the  argtunent  that  peo- 
ple Just  do  not  want  to  travel  by  train. 

Take  for  Instance  the  success  of  the  new 
electric  rail  service  between  London  and  two 
northern  British  cities.  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  The  first  week  after  faster  and 
more  attractive  service  was  introduced  last 
spring,  traffic  was  up  by  40  per  cent.  Several 
months  later  it  had  increased  by  65  per  cent 
In  a  recent  dispatch  from  Manchester  to 
The  Sunday  Bee,  reporter  Roger  Fuller  ob- 
served the  Englishman  regards  his  train  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  transportation  svstem 
along  with  highways,  canals  and  airways. 
And  politicians  of  both  major  parties  argue 
that  the  railroads'  public  service,  as  well  as 
the  profit  and  loss  statements,  has  to  be 
taken  Into  considwation. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  British  Government 
decided  to  modernize  Its  »team  locomotive 
service.     Conversion  to  electricity  meant  a 
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general  education,  and  are  not  justified  In      paid. 
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higher  Initial  coet  but  the  Increased  passen- 
ger use  cut  the  operating  costs. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  a  recent  article 
In  the  OregoD  Journal,  published  In  Port- 
land. Ulustrated  the  success  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  In  the  Padflc  Northwest. 

John  McWlUlams,  travel  editor  of  the 
Journal,  reported  ofllclals  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  Greet  Northern  and  Union  Pacific 
Railroads  have  not  given  up  in  frustration 
over  the  jx'oblems  ol  mxxlem  railroading  but 
have  decided  to  continue  to  give  good  pas- 
senger service.  As  a  result,  a  Union  Pacific 
spokesman  told  McWUliams: 

Business  Is  good.  We're  running  cloee  to 
full  evwy  day  and  business  out  of  Portland 
is  great.  We're  running  far  ahead  of  last 
year  at  this  time. 

These  things  tend  to  prove  an  enthusiastic 
attempt  to  provide  attractive  passenger 
service  can  beat  down  the  contention  people 
will  not  use  trains  no  matter  what.  While 
many  of  the  railroads  In  the  United  States 
seem  deliberataly  to  discourage  passenger 
travel,  there  are  others  which  are  discovering 
that  a  little  effort  can  go  a  long  way  towaxd 
reeetabllablng  tbe  tralq,  as  a  major  part  of 
the  entire  transportation  networlc. 

People  will  use  trains  If  they  are  modern— 
In  speed,  comfort  and  service — and  are  pro- 
perly promoted. 


EUy  Alfare  Cnmi  CroM   Preteoted   to 
CoBgreauiu  Ottiafer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   MSW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AT  I  VE.S 

Wednesday.  September  7. 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  or 
my  coUeacues  a  decoration  ceremony  at 
which  a  feUov  Member  of  the  House,  the 
Hon<MrabIe  Ricbaro  L.  Ottinckk.  received 
the  highest  honor  ol  the  Eloy  Alfaro  In- 
ternational Foimdation  of  the  Republic 
of  Paiuuna  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing service  to  his  country,  his  State. 
and  his  district. 

Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayem.  American  pro- 
vost of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foundation  and  professor  of  economics 
at  Phllathea  College,  London,  Ontario, 
Canada,  made  the  presentation  address : 

Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Americans.  We  are 
gathered  here  this  morning  in  testimony  of 
our  faith  in  the  ideals  of  American  democ- 
rmcy,  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  universal 
education  as  tbe  bulwark  of  these  Ideals,  and 
because  of  our  confidence  in  tbe  cooperation 
of  all  the  peoples  Ot  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  a  keystone  to  the  preservation  of  world 
peace. 

You.  Congressman  OrrrNGnt,  have  been 
uoanimously  voted  the  highest  honor  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro.  International  Foundation  In 
recognition  of  your  outstanding  service  to 
your  nation  and  your  state,  and  in  further 
recognition  of  your  service  to  mankind. 

This  FoundatlOH.  named  after  tbe  soldier. 
patriot,  statecmaa,  martyr  and  farmer  Presi- 
dqnt  of  Ecuador,  seeks  to  perpetuate  the 
principles  of  Justice,  truth  and  fellowship 
^tnrmg  peoples  and  nations,  and  serves  to 
promote  the  Uleala  for  which  General  Alfaro 
devoted  and  Udd  down  his  Ufe. 

Wherever  there  was  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  Weetem  Remlapbere,  General  Alfaro 
was   tbe  dedicated   leader  who   sooght  to 


bring  about  a  pe.iceful  settlement,  and  he 
sowed  the  se^ds  of  Pan  American  under- 
standing and  cooperauon  in  1907  when  he 
called  a  pe.ice  conference  In  Mexico  City- 
la  which  the  United  SUtes  participated  - 
for  welding  the  .Americas  together. 

Among  the  elite  and  select  group  of 
of  United  .States  citizens  who  hav©  been 
honored  m  the  paat  with  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
Grand  Crosa  and  Diploma  are  President 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
HcBTRT  H  HuMPHBET.  the  late  President* 
John  F  Keiiiiedy.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  and 
Herbert  Hoover.  Sen.itors  Michaex  Mans- 
HELD  nnd  E\E.RETT  M  DiRKSEN,  and  the  dis- 
tingnished  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Hon    John  W.  McCorm.\ck. 

It  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure  and 
pruilege  to  c.iil  tipon  that  distinguished. 
public-spirited  statesman  and  outstanding 
humanitarian  the  Deputy  American  Provoet 
of  the  Eloy  .Mfaro  International  Founda- 
tion. Hon  Joi'.N  W.  McCoRMACK.  to  carry 
out  the  dlcUit*s  of  the  Coiirt  of  Dignitaries 
by  investini;  Hon  Rich.ard  L.  Ottinger  with 
the  Eloy  Ailaro  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma. 

Following  the  presentation.  Congress- 
man Ottincer  made  the  following  .speech 
of  acceptance: 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr  Bayern.  Dr.  Winner  and 
fellow  Americans.  I  am  deeply  moved  by  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  this  mornlna;  and 
by  the  gracious  remarks  of  the  disting\Ush«l 
Speaker  of  the  Hoii^e  and  the  American  Pro- 
vost of  the  Eloy  Alfivro  International  Founda- 
tion, Dr.  Buyern.  and  by  the  compliments  you 
have  all  paid  me  by  your  presence. 

I  shall  continue  to  dedicate  my  life  to  the 
public  service  and  active  and  worthwhile  en- 
deavors that  require  my  attention. 

Again.  I  wi£h  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  this  great  honor  which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  me  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  convey  my  sincere  thanks  and 
compliments  to  the  Board  of  Dignitaries  of 
the  Eloy  Alfiu-o  International  Poundation. 

I  shall  regard  this  award  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  debt  each  of  us  owes  to  his 
fellow  human  beings  and  endeavor  to  honor 
that  debt  at  all  times.    Thank  you  very  much. 


Where  To  Find  the  laflnentialt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  CURENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  7,  1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
study  of  where  to  find  •'small  community 
Influentials" — persons  who  can  cause 
things  to  happen  or  Iceep  things  from 
happening  in  the  community.  The  study 
was  conducted  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Home  Econcwiics  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  of  Ohio  In  18  Ohio  communities 
with  centers  of  population  under  10,000. 
Only  influentials  who  were  males.  35 
years  of  age  or  older  and  with  annual 
family  incomes  of  $10,000  were  Included 
in  the  analysts. 

Inasmuch  as  this  Ls  an  election  year. 
I  thougtit  my  colleagues  might  And  it 
Interesting  to  know  where  to  find  these 
influentials. 

According  to  the  study,  the  percentage 
of  Influentials  holding  memliershlp  in 
the  selected  formal  organizatlonjs  was  as 
follows: 


Pc'ccnt  of  influentials  xcho  belong 
Orgayxizationx 

cnv.c; 

Chamber  of  Commerce 73.9 

Rotsiry 45  3 

LiorLS    19   7 

Kiwanu   40  0 

Fraternal . 

Masons    58  8 

Elks    38  4 

Eagles    _-    -.    20  2 

V'eteraits: 

American    Legion 4.?.  9 

Veterans   of   Foreign   Wars -- 16  3 

The  sociologists  felt  that  participation 
as  a  member  of  an  organization  provides 
a  better  indicator  of  personal  contact 
than  simply  membei-ship.  Therefore, 
tiie  following  table  of  the  percentage  of 
regular  meetings  the  influentials  at- 
tended during  the  pats  12  months  was 
compiled : 


Ofijiiiii/iilloiis 


Civic: 

t"!iaiiit»'r  of  Cuin- 
iiicrcp    

Ttutary  .._ 

I.i.ms    

Kiwanis 

KratfTiiiU 

.M  i.«on,H 

Klk.s  _ 

Kiiglcs  

\>teriuiS- 

Aiiicricjin  I.<'2ion 

Wtcrans  of  Foreign 
Wurs 


rerwtitfi;;e  of  attei)d;iiieB 


Leas 
than  33 


34.4 

2.0 
28.0 
0 

r.S  9 
75  0 
G8.4 

61.2 

68.7 


33  to  €6 


14.8 
2.0 
4  0 

20.0 

B  3 

7.7 
10.5 

45 


07  to  liW 


41  0 

48  0 
80.0 

7  2 
3  S 

5  3 


12 


In  addition,  the  study  included  a  table 
of  the  results  when  the  influentials  were 
Eisked  to  rank  the  three  organizations 
which  are  the  most  Important  to  them  in 
terms  of  personal  satisfaction.  The 
table  is  as  follows: 


fin  p<>rf<' 

it] 

<  irj  viii,'  i(  I'Hia 

Ranked 

as 
Important 

Not 
ranlceil  at 
liuportaiit 

Civic- 

<  liiinilMT  of  Comnicrc*-.. 
Rotary  . 

38.2 
71.4 
32.0 
GO.0 

3R.1 
17  3 

6.3 

4.6 
IJ.  5 

1M.6 

I. ions                   

68.0 

40  0 

KratiTiial 

fiS  0 

Klk.i                              

82.7 

04.7 

Veti'r:iiis 

w  .■; 

\  eUTLins  of  KoTiiga  Wars 

87  S 

In  drawing  conclusions,  the  sociolo- 
gists state  that  the  studies  indicate  an 
across-the-board,  weak,  formal,  organi- 
zational structure  in  the  communities,  as 
reported  by  Irvfluentials.  The  findings 
do  give  support,  however,  to  the  propo- 
sition that  businessmen  exert  predomi- 
nant influence  in  community  decision- 
making. 

The  sm-veyors  also  conclude  that 
where  many  foimal  organizations  are 
not  viable  there  Is  a  great  Likelihood  of 
decisions  being  made  Etnd  implemented 
through  one  or  more  informal  groups. 
In  these  small  communities  informal 
groups  probably  play  more  important 
roles  than  similar  groups  in  urban  cen- 
ters. 

The  study  concludes: 
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On  Uie  b;isis  of  these  data  I  agree  with 
another  sociologist 's  oonclusionB  that  direct 
influence  of  formal,  voluntary  association* 
does  not  touch  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  effectiveness  of  resource  devel- 
opment and  other  work  will  be  related  to  the 
meshing  of  the  minority  of  active  members 
in  formal  organizations  and  the  underlying 
network  of  informal"  groups. 


James    MacDowell    Commands    Nation's 
Oldest  Veterans'  Group 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  7,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  native 
of  Lowell.  Mass.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
post  of  commander  of  the  Army.  Navy 
Union.  U.S.A.,  the  oldest  veterans'  orga- 
nization in  the  country. 

James  MacDowell,  who  now  resides  in 
Tyngsboio.  Mass.,  has  been  active  in 
union  affairs  ever  since  his  Navy  serv- 
ice in  World  War  I.  He  has  also  been 
active  in  civic  affairs. 

The  Army,  Navy  Union  has  made  a 
superb  choice  and  I  know  that  Com- 
mander MacDowell  has  the  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  of  all  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
by  John  P.  Redgate,  Jr..  from  the  Lowell 
Sun  outlining  the  new  commander's 
career  and  accomplishments. 

The  article  follows: 
Tyngsboro   Selectman   Commands   Nations 
Oldest    Veterans    Group 
(By  John  P.  Redgate.  Jr.) 
Tyngsboro —James    MacDowell.    a    World 
War  I  Navy  veteran  who  has  also  seen  action 
on  this  town's  political  front,  was  recently 
elected   national   commander  of   the   Army 
Navy  Union  (ANU)  USA.  the  oldest  veterans 
organization  in  the  country. 

MacDowell,  a  Lowell  native  who  has  lived 
In  Tyngsboro  for  the  past  15  years,  and  who 
is  presently  serving  his  third  term  as  select- 
man, was  voted  to  the  ANU's  command  chair 
at  the  union's  annual  convention  in  Akron 
Ohio,  last  week  when  some  300  delegates 
represented  garrisons  from  nearly  every  state 
in  the  Union.  >    >•  « 

Accompanying  the  first  commander  of 
Tyngsboro -s  John  W.  Lewis  Garrison  49  were 
J.  William  Landry,  local  Junior  vice  com- 
mander; Joseph  Soulard,  department  chap- 
lain, and  Harold  L.  Plvirotto,  a  past  com- 
mander who  acted  as  campaign  manager  for 
MacDowell  during  the  Buckeye  State  assem- 
bly. 

Commander  MacDowell  resides  on  Lake- 
view  Avenue  with  his  wife.  Anna,  and  earns 
his  living  as  owner-operator  of  a  parcel  de- 
livery service  based  in  Lowell.  He  and  his 
■wife  are  the  parents  of  James  Jr.,  of  Pt 
Worth.  Tex  .  Lillian,  of  St.  Petersburg  Fla  ' 
and  Barbara,  ulfe  of  Tyngsboro  patrolman 
Paul    DesLauriers. 

.  S'^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^^^'  organizers  of  Tyngsboro's 
ANU  Garrison,  MacDowell  was  its  first  com- 
mander taking  office  in  1963.  Although  he 
IS  today  a  member  of  the  execuUve  board 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  less  time  for  local 
meeting  in  light  of  the  responsibility  that 
accompanies  the  administration  of  duties  at 
a  national  level.     One  of  the  more  interest- 


ing facets  of  the  Job  (paper  work  is  not  at 
a  minimum)  will  be  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent twice  during  the  next  year.  A  com- 
mission that  can  hardly  be  labeled  routine. 
MacDowell  will  also  be  responsible  for 
awarding,  and  delegating  authority  to  gar- 
rison commanders  to  select  recipients,  ANU 
citation  to  cadets  at  the  nation's  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard  Academies. 
The  Organization,  founded  in  Ohio  in  1886 
by  three  Indian  war  veterans,  is  dedicated 
to  "encourage,  promote,  foster  and  perpet- 
uate fraternal  comradeship  among  all  those 
who  have  seen  honorable  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  to  con- 
tinue the  high  ideals  of  patriotism.  lovalty. 
justice,  and  service  to  this  country  and  to 
educate  all  others  in  these  principfes  ' 

Some  notables  who  have  worn  the  ANU 
badge  include  former  Presidents  William 
McKlnley.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Harry  Tru- 
man, Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Past  and  present  members  have 
served  in  Mexican  War  of  1846-48.  the  Civil 
War,  Indian  Uprising,  Spanish -American 
War,  both  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  War. 
MacDowells  campaign  manager.  Police 
Chief  Plvirotto.  himself  a  Navy  veteran  who 
served  from  1943  to  1945  as  radio  c^erator. 
made  the  nominating  speech  at  the  conven- 
tion. 

Among  the  many  projects  earmarked  by 
the  ANU  is  a  non-profit  low  coet  housing 
project  for  the  elderly.  The  first,  to  be  con- 
structed in  Akron,  is  now  in  the  blueprint 
stages. 

•There's  a  good  possibility  that  Tyngsboro 
may  be  the  second  site."  said  MacDowell 
during  an  interview.  'With  low  cost  gov- 
ernment loans  a  lot  can  be  accompUshed 
and  I  would  like  to  think  ANU  sponsored 
elderly  housing  In  this  area  could  be  a 
reality  In  five  years." 

The  Army.  Navy  Union  has  elected  a  cap- 
able, civic  minded  official  to  command  Its 
garrisons  for  the  next  year.  Residents  may 
take  special  pride  In  knowing  that  Com- 
mander MacDowell  lists  his  home  In  Tyngs- 
boro,   Massachusetts 


A1701 

democracy  would  be  spinr.ing  u,  their  graves 
if  they  knew  of  the  division  «inor.c  .^mprlcan.s 
today. 

"I  am  a  free-thinking  citizen  If  an  ob- 
suacle  is  placed  In  my  way,  I  do  not  con.<^ider 
It  a  problem.  It  is  a  challenge  and  I  will 
meet  it." 

Col.  James  is  deputy  commander  for  oper.i- 
tlons  for  the  4453rd  Combat  Crew  Training 
Wing  at  Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Ba.se  He 
Ls  a  Jet  pilot. 

He  is  also.  Incidentallv.  a  Negro 


Sound  Definition  of  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  some  time  since  I  have  read  a  defi- 
nition of  U.S.  citizenship  that  is  as  sound 
as  that  quoted  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn..  Herald- 
Courier,  and  I  include  it  In  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Sound    Definition    or    Citizenship 

Col.  Daniel  James  Jr.  brought  members  of 
the  Tucson,  Ariz.,  AdverUsing  Club  to  their 
feet  in  a  prolonged  ovation  when  he  ad- 
dressed them  recently. 

This  is  what  he  said : 

"No  man  is  a  second-class  cUizen  unless 
he  thinks  like  one  and  acts  like  one. 

"I  wUl  never  turn  my  back  on  the  Amer- 
ican flag— my  flag— the   American  flag. 

"I  will  obey  the  laws  of  this  country.  And 
if  I  want  to  register  a  complaint,  I  will  use 
the  duly  established  procesees  of  law  and 
order. 

"I  am  not  against  protests,  because  pro- 
testers have  never  been  denied  In  this  coun- 
try. But  protests  should  be  carried  out 
within  the  bounds  of  good  taste 

"Men    who    have    given    their    llvee    for 


The  Key  Reporter  Discusses  "New 
Programs  for  the  Humanities" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Key  Reporter,  a  publication  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  In  its  summer  1966  issue- vol- 
ume XXXr.  No.  4 — discusses  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities. 

At  the  time  that  we  voted  upon  the 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies.  H.R 
14215,  I  stated  on  April  5.  1966.  that  I 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  this  National 
Foundation— see  Congressional  Record 
at  page  7296— which  my  predecessor. 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay,  had  done  so  much 
to  help  create. 

The  work  of  this  National  Foundation 
and  its  two  endowments,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  its 
Initial  activities  and  its  membership  are 
so  well  delineated  in  the  Key  Reporter 
article,  that  I  am  very  happy  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
New  Programs  roR  the   HuM.^NITIEs 
The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  celebrates  ite  first  birthday 
next  month.     One  of  the  youngest  federal 
agencies,  the  Foundation  was  established  last 
year  by  the  89th  Congress  on  September  16 
Although  legislation  In  support  of  cultural 
undertakings,  porUcularly  the  arts,  had  been 
before  Congress  for  some  88  years,  last  year 
was  the  first  time  that  legislation  had  been 
introduced  to  benefit  both  the  humanities 
and  the  arts  by  means  of  one  independent 
national  foundation.     That   Congress  voted 
to  enact   this   legislative  program   the   first 
time  it  was  Introduced  can  be  attributed  to 
strong  Administration  backing  of  the  pro- 
posed   Foundation,   bipartisan   support    and 
sponsorship   of  the  leglslaUon   In   Congress 
and   general   public   recognition  and   agree- 
ment that  the  national  government  should 
support  and  encourage  the  humanities  and 
the  arts. 

Impetus  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
benefit  the  humanities  was  also  prompted 
by  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  the  Hu- 
manities, which  was  created  in  1963  under 
the  sponsorship  of  The  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  the  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools  In  the  United  States  and  the  United 
ChapteTB  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  After  a  year- 
long study  the  Commission  completed  its 
report  and  releaaed  cc^les  to  top  members 
of  the  federal  executive,  members  of  Con- 
gress, governors,  presidents  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Individuals,  groups,  and  socie- 
ties.   The  main  feature  of  the  report  was  the 
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Commission's  recommendation  that  Congresa 
establish  a  NaUonal  Pcnindatlon  for  the  Hu- 
manities and  appropriate  fiinds  for  its  op- 
eration. A  nuQxber  of  suggestioas  in  the  re- 
port were  Iat«r  Incorporated  Into  the  legis- 
latloD. 

TH«   TWO    BVDOWMENTS 

Th«  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
ttJt  Humanities  Is  the  ximbrella  for  two  En- 
dowmeiDt«:  Th»  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  Bach  Endowment  is 
guided  by  its  own  26-member  Council,  which 
Is  composed  of  private  citizens  appointed  by 
the  President.  Each  Council  is  headed  by  a 
chairman  who  serves  as  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Endowment.  The  chairman  of 
the  Rumanlttes  Council  is  Bamaby  C  Kee- 
ney.  former  president  of  Brown  University, 
who  assumed  the  post  on  July  1.  His  prede- 
cessor was  Henry  Allen  Moe.  who  continues 
to  serve  on  the  Council.  Chairman  for  the 
Arts  Council  Is  Roger  Stevens. 

The  functions  of  the  Councils  are  to  ad- 
vise the  chairmen  with  respect  to  policy. 
programs,  and  procedures  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  all  applications.  When 
the  Councils  are  not  In  session,  the  work  Is 
carried  out  by  the  chairmen  and  their  stafTs 
and  by  cocnmittees  of  the  Councils  cocnpoeed 
of  Council  members  and  outside  experts,  who 
plan  and  counsel  on  various  aspects  of  the 
program.  Panels  for  review  of  pwopoeals  are 
alao  set  up  In  selapted  fields.  The  Councils 
are  obligated  to  make  annxial  reports  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  Confess. 

rcsniAi.  coTTMcn.  ok  tbx  axts  and  thb 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  programs 
and  with  an  eye  to  assxtrlng  maximum  op- 
portunity for  cooperative  activities  anaong 
federal  government  agencies,  a  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  was 
also  established  by  Congress.  There  are 
nine  members  on  the  Federal  Council,  In- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsoni.in 
Institution,  who  serves  as  chairman.  The 
Federal  Council  Is  authorized  to  assist  in  co- 
ordinating programs  between  the  two  En- 
dowments and  with  related  Federal  bureaus 
and  ageooles;  to  plan  and  coordinate  partici- 
pation In  major  and  historic  national  events: 
and  to  apportion  gifts  that  are  made  directly 
to  the  Foundation,  rather  than  to  one  of  the 
two  Endowments. 

CONCatKSSIONAL    GT7IOELI!^E3 

As  defined  In  the  Act  establishing  the  Hu- 
manities Endowment,  the  term  "humanities" 
includes  the  study  of  "language,  both  mod- 
em and  classic;  linguistics,  literature:  his- 
tcry:  }urlq)radence;  pblloeophy-,  archeol- 
ogy; the  history,  criticism,  theory,  and  prac- 
tice of  the  arts;  and  those  aspects  of  the 
social  sciences  which  have  humanistic  con- 
tent and  employ  humanistic  methods." 

Congress  also  set  up  guidelines  for  activi- 
ties to  be  supported  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities.  Under  the  law 
the  Humanities  Endowment  Is  authorized  to  - 

( 1 )  develop  and  encourage  the  pxu-suit  of 
a  national  policy  for  the  promotion  of  prog- 
ress and  scbolarahlp  in  the  humanities: 

( 3)  Initiate  and  support  research  and  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  research  potential 
of  the  United  States  In  the  humanities  by 
making  arrangements  (including  grants, 
loans,  and  other  form  of  assistance)  with  in- 
dlvlduala  or  groups  to  support  such  activi- 
ties; 

(3)  award  fellowships  and  grants  to  insti- 
tutions or  Individuals  for  training  and  work- 
shops In  the  humanities.  Fellowships 
awarded  to  individuals  under  this  authority 
may  be  for  tbe  purpose  of  study  or  research 
at  appropriate  nonprofit  Institutions  selected 
by  the  recipient  of  sucli  aid,  for  stated  pe- 
riods of  tiiae: 

(4)  foster  the  interchange  of  information 
in  the  humanlUaa; 


(5i  fijster,  through  grants  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  groiips.  public  ur.der&tand- 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  huniiinltiee:  s.nd 

(6)   support  the  publication  of  scholau-ly 

works  In  the  humanities. 

Under  the.^e  legislative  guides  and  with  the 
prospect  thut  the  Endowment's  request  few 
$5  nilllion  for  the  .nscal  year  1967  would  be 
granted,  ihe  Council  met  in  March  and  again 
in  May  to  appro. e  broad  guidelines  of  action 
and  to  rec  'iiLTiend  specific  programs  for  the 
chairm.m  to  c^^irry  out.  Some  of  these  rec- 
ommended proerums  were  eliminated — at 
least  for  the  present — when  Congress  re- 
duced Uie  Endowment's  appropriation  to  82 
million  for  -Jie  f.?^:iX  year  1967,  although  the 
Endowment  w.!?  permitted  to  carry  over  $2.5 
million  tliut  hud  been  left  from  last  year's 
appropri.ition.  providing  a  tot^  of  $4,5  mil- 
lion avHil.ible  for  use  in  fiscal  1967. 

INm.\L    PROGRAMS   FOR    THE    HUMANmSS 

Last  month,  at  the  conclusion  of  its  third 
meeting  the  Council  announced  the  Initial 
programs  that  It  will  unden»Tlte  for  the 
coming  ye.ir.  The  Council  decided  to  al- 
locate almost  half  of  its  $4  5  million  to  fel- 
lowships for  scholars  The  remaining  money 
has  been  set  a.<!lde  for  a  wide  variety  of  hu- 
manistic programs.  The  programs  are  de- 
scribed briefly,  as  follows: 

Individual  fellowships— S2  million 
Summer  Fellowships:  20O  summer  fellow- 
ships (lor  jiimnier  iy67)  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  young  post-doctoral  (within  Ave 
years  after  rompletion  of  the  Ph.  D  )  scholar- 
teachers.  The  purpose  of  these  fellowships 
is  to  free  The  young  scholar  from  teaciiing 
during  the  summer  months  so  that  he  can 
have  time  to  study,  do  research,  and  to  write. 

Fellowships  tor  Younger  Scholar-Teachers: 
100  fellowships  of  six  to  eight  mouths  dura- 
tion win  also  be  ;ival!able  to  young  postdoc- 
toral (Within  fave  years  ,'ifter  completion  of 
the  Ph.  D  I  scholar-teachers  who  need  a 
longer  period  of  time  for  susUined  study, 
reflection    re.search.  travel,  or  writing. 

Senior  Fellowships:  50  senior  fellowships 
of  up  to  a  year's  duration  will  be  offered  to 
mature,  humanistic  scholars,  teachers,  and 
writers  The  senior  fellowships  are  by  indi- 
vidual applic.-icion  and  the  deadline  for  fil- 
ing application  Is  October  17.  The  names  of 
the  senior  fellows  will  be  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1967,  .'\pplications  for  the  summer 
and  for  the  younger  scholar-teacher  fellow- 
ships will  be  accepted  only  from  institutions. 
not  from  individuals.  Special  application 
forms  have  been  sent  to  more  than  3.000  In- 
stitutions m  the  United  States.  The  CouncU 
has  ruled  that  with  respect  to  the  summer 
fellowships  and  the  fellowships  for  younger 
scholar-teachers,  no  more  than  one  fellow- 
ship in  each  category  may  be  awarded  to  an 
Institution.  Tlie  deadline  for  filing  applica- 
tions Is  Octot)€r  10  and  the  names  of  the 
summer  and  younger  scholar-teacher  fel- 
lows wiU  be  announced  on  Marcli  1,  1967. 
Hwrianiatic  profframs — 12.5  million 

$300,000  for  the  development  of  the  edu- 
cational functions  of  humanistic  museums 
and  historical  societies.  Assistance  will  take 
several  forms: 

Staff  members  from  smaller  museums  and 
historical  societies  will  receive  a  year's  train- 
ing at  the  great  centers  of  knowledge  under 
the  supervision  of  leaders  in  the  field. 

Fellowships  will  be  available  for  museum 
and  historical  society  personnel  to  take 
courses  at  a  university  while  also  carrying  on 
their  studies  at  a  museum. 

Seminars  and  short-term  Institutes  for 
museum  personnel  are  tentatively  planned, 
as  well  as  grants  to  top-level  museiun  and 
historical  society  curators  to  enable  them 
to  complete  important  works  of  scholarship 
and  popularization. 

A  long-term  programs  to  make  available 
to  the  public  accurate  and  well-edited  tests 
of  the  classics  of  American  literature.    The 


books  will  be  sold  at  moderate  prices.  .\3 
a  first  step  in  this  program,  the  Couiicil 
plans  to  offer  grants,  up  to  $300,000.  to  assist 
scholars  who  are  preparing  definitive  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  great  American  authors 
The  Council  also  plans  to  spend  another 
$50,000  in  organizing  and  setting  up  the 
Constellation  Library  imprint.  The  imprint 
will  be  used  on  boots  as  a  guarantee  „f 
te.ttu.al  quality  and  beauty  of  publication— 
in  effect,  the  Constellation  Libr.iry's  seal  of 
approval. 

Grants  for  the  Inter-disclplinary  traming 
of  critics  of  the  arts.  Tentative  "plans  call 
for  trainees  to  study  at  a  college  or  uni- 
versity and  later  to  serve  as  interns  on  new.s- 
papers  and  other  publications.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Grants, 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
1800  G  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC,  2050Q. 

$200,000  for  American  historical  studies 
Several  grants  have  already  been  approved 
for  studies  and  publications  on  the  impact 
of  English  parliamentary  concepts  upon  our 
heritage  of  freedom,  on  the  records  of  our 
colonial  courts,  and  on  the  early  history  of 
the  Supreme  Court, 

$500,000  for  studies  on  the  contribution  to 
the  American  cultural  heritage  of  the  many 
national  and  racial  strains  In  our  population 
The  Council  has  already  approved  several 
proposals:  one  for  a  study  on  the  linguistic 
variants  of  popular  American  speech  and  an- 
other for  a  study  on  the  African  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  heritage. 

A  $25,000  grant  has  been  approved  to 
enable  approximately  36  American  human- 
istic scholars  to  attend  International  schol- 
arly conferences  abroad.  The  Council  Is 
making  arrangements  with  a  scholarly  soci- 
ety to  handle  the  administrative  aspects  of 
the  grant.  Including  the  selection  of  the 
grantees. 

Funds  have  been  set  aside  for  a  study  on 
the  ways  Latin  can  be  taught  more  effec- 
tively and  Its  Importance  more  fully  appre- 
ciated. The  Council  has  Indicated  that  It 
will  be  "receptive  to  other  proposals  of  a 
similar  kind  and  of  similar  relative  impor- 
tance to  any  aspect  of  our  lives." 

A  grant  has  been  made  to  enable  expert 
papyrologlsts  to  study  Egyptian  papyri  thi.s 
summer.  From  this  study,  the  papyrologlst-<» 
hope  to  learn  more  about  the  businese  prac- 
tices, government  procedures,  and  literary 
concepts  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  papyrologlsts 
also  will  train  students  In  the  field. 

A  grant  of  $300,000  to  major  associations 
of  historical  scholars  to  devise  plans  for  ef- 
fective bibliographical  services  In  all  fields 
of  history,  some  using  modern  electronic 
methods. 

A  pilot  study  on  the  need  and  feasibility 
of  making  "talking  books"  available  to  other 
than  blind  persons  has  been  approved 
Present  legislation  restricts  the  provisions 
for  "talking  books"  to  blind  residents  of  the 
United  States.  The  CouncU  feels  that  many 
people.  Including  wounded  veterans,  quadri- 
plegics, and  some  mentally  111  people,  could 
benefit  from  "talking  books." 

Another  pilot  study  has  been  approved  on 
the  possible  role  of  the  Humanities  Endow- 
ment In  Improving  educational  radio  and 
television.  The  Senate  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee set  aside  $100,000  for  this  study  in 
addition  to  the  $100,000  earmarked  for  the 
pilot  study  on  "talking  books." 

$600,000  for  research  proJecU  In  all  fields 
of  the  humanities  as  defined  In  the  Act.  The 
Council  anticipates  that  50  to  75  projects  will 
be  selected.  Inquiries  and  requests  for  ap- 
plications should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of 
Grants,  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 1800  O  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506.  The  names  of  those  who  are  awarded 
e:rants  will  be  announced  on  February  1, 
1967. 

PHILOSOPHT  or  THB  COUNCIL 

These  Initial  programs  reflect  the  Council's 
basic  philosophy  that  It  must  not  only  en- 
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courage  and  support  the  men  and  women 
worklixg  in  the  humanities,  but  must  also  un- 
derwrite and  promote  projects  that  will  h;ive 
a  \1sible  impact  upon  the  hves  of  all  citizens. 
This  was  the  theme  sounded  by  President 
Johnson  earlier  in  the  year  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Council  members  at  the  White 
House  where  they  had  assembled  for  the 
lurmal  swearing-in  ceremonies.  On  that 
occasion  he  said : 

"Science  can  give  us  goods — and  goods  we 
need.  But  the  humanities — art  and  liter, i- 
ture.  poetry  and  history,  law  and  philos- 
ophy—must give  us  our  goals.  I  believe  that 
the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities  has 
a  crucial  role  to  play —  not  only  In  enriching 
scholarships,  but  In  enriching  life  for  all 
men.  We  believe  In  America  that  men  of 
thought  and  men  of  action  must  not  be  iso- 
lated but  closely  bound  together.  Congress 
was  acting  on  that  belief  when  it  established 
this  council.  We  have  the  material  power  to 
conquer  economic  want.  Now  we  need  the 
will  to  attack  the  poverty  of  man's  spirit  — 
and  you  must  lead  the  attack." 

In  the  light  of  that  directive,  the  Council 
has  declared  that  it  will  "not  limit  itself  to 
the  upper  reaches  of  scholarship,  but  will  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Humanities  to  all  citi- 
zens."      In     offering     fellowships,     research 
grants,  travel  grants,  and  Indirectly  through 
its   support  of   projects  undertaken  by  his- 
torical associations  and  societies,  the  Coun- 
cil seeks  to  discover  talented  men  and  women 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  to  support,  assist, 
educate  and   encourage  Uiem  so  that  later 
their  thoughts  and  Ideas  may  be  of  use  to 
others  in  our  society.    Similarly,  the  Council 
intends    to    cultivate    a    hitherto    neglected 
field— that  of  improving  the  background  and 
knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  museums  and 
historical  societies  so  that  upon  completion 
of  study  and  training,  they  may  return  home 
equipped  to  do  a  better  Job  In  their  own  com- 
munities.    The  Council's  Interest  in  bring- 
ing the  Humanities  to  everyone  Is  reflected 
in  its  plans  to  make  the  classics  available  in 
accurate  and  well-edited  form  at  moderate 
prices  and  in  its  proposal  to  find  out  what  it 
can   do   to    improve   educational   radio   and 
television.     Thus   the    Council   sees   Its   role 
in  the  nation's  cultural  life  as  "not  only  in 
enriching  scholarship,  but  in  enriching  life 
for  all  men." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  7.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  man  has 
conquered  many  frontiers  and  is  now 
leaching  toward  the  stars.  However, 
there  e.xi.sts  another  frontier  whose  po- 
tential has  not  been  e.xplored  and  that 
is  the  field  of  oceanography. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  represent  an  area 
uniquely  qualified  to  become  the  nerve 
center  for  future  explorations  Into  the 
unchartered  world  of  the  ocean  floor. 
Long  Island  has  the  space,  facilities,  the 
technical  expertise,  and  manpower  to  be- 
come the  industrial  storehouse  for  the 
conquest  and  exploitation  of  the  seas. 

At  a  recent  seminar  on  oceanography 
conducted  in  my  district.  Dr.  Edward 
Wenk,  Jr.,  recently  appointed  by  Presld- 
dent  Johnson  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Enginerlng  Developments, 
concisely  enumerated  the  ways  in  which 
oceanography  can  lead  men  into  a  better 
world; 

Tlie  sea  has  been  a  significant  factor  in 
this  nation's  security  from  our  very  origin 
.  .  .  (However,  the  study  of  Oceanography 
allows  us  to  take  note  of)  ...  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  sea  ...  to  promote  International 
understanding  and  cooperation,  to  expand 
domestic  fisheries,  and  to  help  acquire  fish 
protein  for  the  unfortunate  peoples  through  - 
out  the  world,  to  supplement  the  continental 
removal  of  the  fossil  fuels,  and  minerals  and 
to  use  the  oceanic  data  to  improve  weather 
forecasting  and  with  the  understanding  of 
tills  forecasting  it  may  well  permit  the  con- 
trol, and  modification  of  weather. 

I  Oceanography  will  also)  study  the  prob- 
lem of  the  pollution  of  sea  water  with  re- 
gard to  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  mlnlmi/e 
this.  It  is  intended  to  study  the  expansion 
of  seashore  recreation  areas,  and  to  prot^rct 
the  waterfront  property. 

If  Long  Island  is  to  play  a  key  role  on 
this  new  frontier,  a  concerted  effort  by 
all  interested  Long  Islanders  Is  a  mu.st. 
I  would  like  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  August  29,  1966.  issue  of 
Newsday  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  mv 
colleagues  as  a  forthright  statement  of 
what  has  been  done  and  what  must  be 
done   for   an   oceanographlc   center   on 
Long  Island  to  become  a  reality: 
The  Seia  ;  Om  New  Frontier 
Untold  riches  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  awaiting  only  the  magic  touch  of  the  re- 
searcher,   the    scientist,    and    the    practical 
planner  to  bring  them  to  the  surface.     No- 
dules of  manganese,  ripe  for  the  means  to 
gather  them,  rich  nutriments  from  the  fish- 
eries,   oil    and    natural   gas   and    chemicals; 
diamonds  off  South  Africa  and  gold  off  Alas- 
ka.   All  these  have  a  potential  value  of  mU- 
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lions  of  dollars  to  the  square  mile.  In  food 
alone,  the  resources  of  the  aga.  are  staggering. 
This  wealth  of  food  will  be  vital  In  the  com- 
ing decades  when  It  will  be  a  struggle  to  feed 
the  world's  vastly  Increased  population. 

Against  this  challenging  backdrop,  re- 
search Into  oceanography  In  the  United 
States  Is  still  In  Its  Infancy.  One  of  the 
Important  first  steps,  however,  has  at  last 
been  taken.  This  Is  a  bill  in  Congress  that 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  now  awaits  action 
in  the  House.  It  Is  called  the  Sea  Grant 
College  bill  (named  for  the  land-grant  coW 
leges,  created  in  the  ClvU  War  era  by  Sen. 
Justin  MorrlU  of  Vermont.  Land-grant  col- 
leges were  given  countless  acres  of  un- 
developed land  to  be  held  for  later  sale  to 
finance  the  growth  of  what  are  now  most  of 
our  great  state  universities). 

Under  the  bill  for  sea-grant  colleges,  the 
federal  government  would  pay  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  coat  of  specific  oceanographlc 
progrtams.  The  key  point  Is  that  sea-grant 
colleges,  like  land-grant  colleges,  will  be 
designated  only  one  to  a  state. 

A  SENSIBLE   SOLUTION 

The  four  Long  Island  universities  (Hofstra. 
Adelphl.  Long  Island  University  and  the 
State  University  at  Stony  Brook)  have  wisely 
agreed  not  to  compete  for  federal  grants  but 
to  8«ck  funds  Jointly  for  a  Long  Island  ocean- 
ographlc school,  which  could  become  the  sea- 
gr&nt  college  for  New  York  State.  Because 
Long  Island  commands  the  longest  stretch 
of  shOKllne  In  New  York  State  and  because 
of  Joint  action,  this  should  give  the  Island 
a  big  advantage  over  the  other  seacoast  areas 
of  the  state. 

It  la  also  clear  from  Robert  Abel,  director 
of  the  federal  Interagency  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Oceanography,  that  the  basic 
exploitation  of  ocean  resources  must  be  un- 
dertaken by  private  industry.  A  study  Is  now 
being  undertaken  by  Rear  Adm.  E.  C.  Stephan 
for  the  Nassau-Sxiffolk  Regional  Planning 
Board  that,  undoubtedly,  will  come  up  with 
some  concrete  answers  as  to  what  iwle  In- 
dustry can  play  in  oceanography  on  Long 
Island. 

If  the  sea-grant  college  bill  passes,  it  is 
estimated  that  Long  Island  colleges  may  be 
allocated  M.OOO.OOO  over  the  first  two  years 
of  study.  The  government  Is  alao  talking, 
but  only  talking,  of  a  federal  oceanographlc 
center,  location  still  undetermined.  Cer- 
tainly If  Long  Islaind  Is  the  first  with  sound 
plana.  It  will  receive  serious  consideration  for 
such  an  institution. 

That  may  not  happen  for  a  time,  but  In- 
dustrialists and  educators  In  our  area  can  do 
much  to  get  ready.  We  have,  as  It  happens, 
several  important  problems.  Pollution, 
dredging  and  other  causes  have  virtually  de- 
molished Long  Island  lobstering,  once  a 
profitable  industy.  The  shellfish  industry, 
once  worth  »56,000,000  a  year,  is  now  down 
to  •11.000,000  and  still  dwindling. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  utmost  effort  Is 
required  by  Long  Island  congressmen  and 
political  leaders,  by  educators  and  industrial- 
ists, to  Insure  that  this  Long  Island  commu- 
nity of  ours  Is  so  foreslghted  and  so  thorough 
in  Ita  planning  that  when  the  government 
decides  to  create  a  new  oceanographlc  facility, 
we  will  be  head  and  shoulders  the  most  logi- 
cal choice. 


Two-China  Solntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    T08K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  7,  1966 

Mr.   BINGHAM.    Mr.   Speaker,    very 
soon  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 


Nations  will  be  once  again  confronting 
the  problem  of  Communist  China.  With 
his  usual  perspicacity,  Columni.=;t  Joseph 
Kraft  today  urged  that  now  Is  the  time 
to  try  to  get  General  Assembly  approval 
for  a  two-China  solution.  I  hope  that 
his  column  will  be  pondered  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers.  Mr  Kraft's  col- 
umn follows: 

I  FYom  the  Washingioii  (D.Ci  Post. 
Sepi.  7.  19661 
The  ChiRep  Question 
<  By  Jc-seph  Kraft ) 
The   lunatic  behavior  of  the   Red   Guards 
In   China    has   at    least  one   direct   and   im- 
mediate bearing  on  .American  policy.     It  af- 
fects wh:it   is  known   in   Wii^hington   as  the 
ChiRep  question,   which   mean.?,  in   Elngli.sh. 
the   Issue   of    Chinese    representation    at    the 
United  Nations 

At  the  present  time,  the  ChiRep  question 
Is  up  for  reconsideration  at  the  highest  levels. 
Probably  in  the  next  ten  clays,  and  certainly 
before  the  convening  of  the  General  As- 
sembly this  month,  a  decision  will  be  made 
by  I*resident  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk 

Precisely  because  of  the  foolish  things  now 
being  said  and  done  in  Peking,  the  tempta- 
tion is  strong  to  stick  to  the  old  position  of 
barring  the  admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  Unit-ed  Nations.  More  i^o  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Korean  W.ar.  it  can  now  be 
argued  that  mainland  China  is  no  tit  member 
of  the  International  CTimmiinity  of  nations. 
That  moral  argument  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  sheer  inertia,  the  immobility  that  comes 
naturaly  to  any  country  with  as  many  con- 
flicting international  b<5nds  as  the  United 
States.  Given  the  complex  interplay  of  these 
different  claims,  the  instinct  of  the  United 
.States  is  to  stand  pat  on  positions  alreiidy 
blocked  out.  With  China  in  turmoil,  it  is 
even  easier  to  wait  and  see  before  taking  any 
new  decisions. 

Inertia  in  this  case,  moreover,  is  reinforced 
by  short-term  calculation  No  one  knows 
exactly  how  the  African  countries  that  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  are  going  to  vote  But 
they  will  not  be  uninfluenced  by  the  recent 
turn  of  events  in  China 

The  likelihood  is  that  more  .African  states 

..will  be  against  Chine.'-e  admission  this  year 

than  last      And  that  means  that  the  United 

States  can.  once  again    get  by  with  the  old 

position. 

Impressive  as  these  arguments  may  sound, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be 
marshaled  against  them  far  more  weighty 
counterarguments  And  the  case  li>r  a  new 
position  takes  on  special  force  precisely  be- 
cause it  would  be  so  eitsy  to  stand  pat  on  the 
old  pocition. 

The  first  point  is  that,  in  the  long  run. 
the  old  position  Is  a  dangerous  position. 
Everybody  knows  that  at  some  time  Commu- 
nist China  is  going  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nation-s  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
and  with  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council. 

What  is  uncertain  is  whether  the  entry 
of  Corrumunist  China  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  expulsion  of  Taiwan,  and  it.s  .ilm'-)6t  cer- 
tain loss,  subsequently  of  International 
standing  as  an  independent  nation.  But 
the  longer  the  Chinese  representation  ques- 
tion Is  allowed  to  fester,  the  longer  it  ap- 
pears that  Peking  is  being  kept  out.  then 
the  more  steam  will  be  generated  for  the 
only  solution  the  Communists  reaJly  want — 
the  solution  of  accepting  mainland  China 
In  place  of  Taiwan. 

For  the  United  States  the  Important  thing 
Is  not  to  bar  Oommurust  China  forever,  which 
Is  Impossible.  The  important  thing  Is  to 
assure  for  Taiwan  a  place  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and.  with  It,  acceptance  by  most  of 
the    rest   of    the    world    as    an    independent 


country.  The  important  thing.  In  other 
words,  is  to  gain  acceptance  of  the  two-China 
theory. 

If  the  United  States  were  at  this  point  to 
support  a  resolution  embodying  the  two- 
China  principle,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  pxiiis  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
The  two-China  principle  would  have  won  al- 
most universal  acceptance.  This  country 
would  have  achieved,  for  the  long  run,  a  con- 
siderable diplomatic  victory. 

TTiis  victory  would  be  the  sweeter  because 
It  would  work  to  unsay  the  sharpeit  charges 
now  being  leveled  against  thisi^  country 
around  the  world.  These  are  th«  charges 
that  the  United  States  has  lost  its  capacity 
to  Innovate  and  adjust,  that  It  is  frozen  into 
the   cold   war   pattern,   that   it   is   inflexible 

Nothing  could  show  more  interest  in  hold- 
ing the  door  open  to  China  than  an  American 
decision  at  this  time  to  suppyort  the  two- 
Chlna  principle  In  the  matter  of  U.N.  repre- 
sentation. For  it  would  not  only  be  a  cose 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  visible  and  drama- 
tic way,  adjusting  Its  position.  It  would 
be  a  case  of  this  country  acting  under  its 
own  steam  after  statesmanlike  consideration, 
not  merely  reacting,  kicking  and  screaming 
to  the  pressure  of  the  moment. 


Hawaii  Achieves  Preeminence  in  Science 
Conference  in  Tokyo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  7.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  Hawaii's  valuable  contributions  to  our 
Nation  stems  from  its  role  as  a  trail- 
blazer  in  the  Pacific-Asian  sphere. 
Hence,  I  am  pleased  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  Hawaii's  im- 
portant role  in  the  11th  Pacific  Science 
Congress  now  meeting  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Foimded  by  the  Pacific  Science  Foun- 
dation— an  International  scientific  orga- 
nization— the  congress,  which  convenes 
every  4  years,  has  attracted  6.000  dele- 
gates from  53  countries.  The  congress 
is  expected  to  discuss  all  phases  of  scien- 
tific efforts  in  the  Pacific,  with  work  ses- 
sions deahng  primarily  with  population 
problems  and  air  and  water  pollution. 

Hawaii  not  only  has  the  largest  dele- 
gation with  200  scientists,  but  is  also 
taking  a  leading  part  In  all  phases  of  the 
program.  Headed  by  Dr.  Roland  W. 
Force,  the  distinguished  director  of  the 
Bishop  Museum  In  Honolulu,  our  delega- 
tion Includes  some  of  Hawaii's  foremost 
leaders  in  Pacific  science:  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Hiatt,  Dr.  Robert  Gushing,  Dr.  Louis  G 
Nickell,  Dr.  Y.  Baron  Goto,  and  Dr.  Cyril 
E.  Pemberton. 

News  of  the  Pacific  Science  Congress 
appeared  In  the  August  18,  1966,  issue 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  I  submit 
the  article  for  Inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Science  Congress  in  Tokyo  To  Be  .^ttf.nded 

BY  330  Islanders 

(By  Helen  Altonn) 

Hawaii's  preeminent  scientific  role  In  the 
Pacific  win  be  reflected  at  a  conference  of 
more  than  6,000  delegates  opening  Monday 
in  Japan. 

Over     63     countries     and     areas     in     the 
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Americas.  Asia,  Europe  and  the  Pacific  will 
attend  the  11th  Pacific  Science  CongresB. 

It  will  be  the  largest  event  In  the  history 
oi  Che  congresses,  which  originated  In  Hono- 
i!i;u  in  1920. 

Hawaii  wiis  host  to  the  10th  gathering  at- 
ttiided  by  3.500  persons  In  1961— and  Is  ex- 
pected to  hare  the  blggeet  contingent  at  th« 
coming  sessions. 

About  330  scientists  and  family  memlje«Tj 
are  leaving  here  this  week  for  Tokyo. 

J.ipan  Air  Unes  has  provided  an  extremely 
favorable  rate  of  $295  for  the  round  trip-"- 
about  half  the  normal  fare  on  two  charter 
fllght.s. 

The  flights  were  organized  by  the  Hawaiian 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  ite  members  and 
their  families. 

One  leaves  today  with  144  persons  and 
another  departs  Sunday  with  130  p,assengers 
A  Erroup  of  64  left  Monday. 

Dr.  Roland  W.  Force,  director  of  the  Bishop 
Museum,  heads  the  list  of  official  delegates 
from  Hawaii  as  a  member  of  Uie  Pacific 
Science  Council. 

The  15-member  councU  Is  the  executive 
body  of  the  Pacific  Science  Association  which 
conducts  the  congresses  as  its  major  activity. 

Council  members  represent  InsUtutions  In 
Australia,  Canada,  Prance,  Indonesia,  Japan 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  Thai- 
land, the  United  Kingdom  and  Viet  Niwn. 

The  Bishop  Museum  and  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  appoint  members  for  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Pacific  Science  Association  niiuntains 
Its  permanent  Secretariat  at  the  Bishoo 
Museum. 

Hawaii  will  have  five  official  delegates  at 
the  Congress  in  addition  to  Dr.  Force  They 
represent  the  breadth  of  public  and  private 
research  in  the  community. 

They  are:  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hiatt.  University 
of  Hawaii  vice-president  for  academic  affairs. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Gushing,  director  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Dr.  Louis  G.  Nickell.  president  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Academy  of  Sciences. 
-   Dr.  Y.  Baron  Goto,  East-West  Center  vice- 
chancellor,  appointed  by  Governor  John  A 
Burns  to  represent  the  State  of  Hawaii, 

Dr  Cyril  E.  Pemberton.  member  of  the 
Pacific  Science  Council  from  1961  to  1966 
and  retired  entomoIogLst  at  the  HSPA  Ex- 
periment Station. 

The  following  scientists  will  be  delegates 
for  the  Bishop  Museum  as  Hawaii's  repre- 
sentative Institution  at  the  Congress- 

Doak  C.  Cox.  -Windsor  C.  Cutting.  E.  Alison 
Kay.  Richard  K.  C.  Lee  and  Gorge  P.  Wool- 
lard,  all  of  the  University  of  Hawaii'  Dr 
Tosihllco  Sinoto  of  the  museum,  and  John 
C.  Marr,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries. 

Crown  Prince  Akihito,  patron  of  the  as- 
sembly, wm  address  the  Inaugural  meeting 
of  the  Congress  Monday. 

Prime  Minister  Elsaku  Sato  will  serve  as 
honorary  president.     Dr.  Sln-ltiro  Tomona- 
ga.  president  of  the  Science  CouncU  of  Japan 
and  a  1965  Nobel  Prize  winner  for  physics 
Is  congress  president. 

Population  problems  In  the  Pacific  region 
and  air  and  water  pollution  are  Uie  two 
basic  themes  of  the  work  sessions. 

But  the  symposia  wlU  encompass  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  scientific  effort,  includine 
marine  parks,  primate  biology  of  the  Pacific 
health  and  social  research  and  conservaUon 

Hawaii  scientists  are  presenting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  papers  and  will  take 
a  leading  part  In  the  program 

tJ*'*.'"^^*'^^  ^^  ^  **  "»•  Ualversitv  of 
Tokyos  Hongo  Campua  for  th»  first  two 
week^.  Field  trips  and  special  symposia  out- 
side Tokyo  are  schediUed  for  the  third  week. 


Pittsburgh    Bishop    Urgres    Unified    Ciyil 
Rights  Cnisade  by  Labor  and  Religion 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  Pennsylvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24,  1966 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker 
Bishop  John  J.  Wright,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese,  speaking  at  the 
eighth  annual  Labor  Day  mass  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Civic  Arena,  urged  organi2ed 
labor  in  Pennsylvania  to  join  with  orga- 
nized religion  in  a  "conscience  crusade  " 
for  social  justice  and  civil  rights  for 
Negro  Americans. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  text  of  Bishop  Wilght's  veiy 
significant  address  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Labor  Day  Address  or  Most  Reverend  John 

J,  Wright,  D  D.,  Bishop  or  PrrrsBuacH 

Annual    Labor   Dat    Mass,   Monday,    Sep- 
tember    6,      1966,     Civic     Arena,     Prprs- 

BLTJGH,   Pa. 


(The  Gospel  was  from  Matthew  13,  53-58  ) 
As  you  listened  to  the  Gospel .  you  surely 
detected  in  the  remarks  and  questions  of 
the  neighbors  of  Jesus  an  air  of  contempt, 
the  kind  of  contempt  that  so  often  seeks  to 
exclude  qualified  people  from  commimity 
life  and  benefits.  "Is  not  this  the  carpen- 
ter's son'?  Where  did  this  man  get  all  this?" 
Contempt  for  Joseph,  the  carpenter  who 
was  the  foster-father  of  Jeeus,  could  have 
been  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons. 

For  example,  Joseph  was  a  Jew;  that 
would  not  help  him  In  some  circles,  then  or 
now. 

Joseph  was  a  carpenter,  he  worked  with  his 
hands;  that  would  have  done  him  no  good  in 
some  circles,  then  or  now. 

Joseph  is  a  saint  of  the  Catholic  Church; 
to  tell  the  truth,  that  would  not  help  him 
much  either  with  some  people,  then  or  now. 
So  far  as  his  CoIot  is  concerned,  Joseph  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  groups  of  humans 
usually  described  (God  knows  why!)  as 
white;  that  would  not  hurt  him  here  in 
America,  but  it  could  be  a  problem  at  time* 
in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,. 

And  so  Joseph  could  have  qualified  on  sev- 
eral grounds  for  the  kind  of  contempt  that 
often  leads  to  being  left  out.  Two  of  the 
groups  with  which  he  might  have  been  iden- 
tified are  represented  in  organized  fashion 
here  today:  Labor  and  Religion. 

Our  Pittsburgh  Labor  Day  observance  has 
become  and  must  -remain  a  dramatic  demon- 
stration of  the  common  sympathies,  the  fre- 
quently common  hopes  and  sometimes  In 
America  common  history  of  organized  labor 
and   organized  religion. 

But  this  observance  should  also  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  our  common  respon- 
sibilities to  other  groups,  to  groups  perh.ap6 
less  organized  than  we  or.  at  least  less 
effecuvely  organized.  To  some  such  groups 
we  have  obligations  In  fraternal  charity  in 
decent  equity  and  in  social  Justice  precisely 
because  we  are  organized  and  they  are  not 
precisely  because  we  have,  though  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  to  be  exercised  In  different 
ways,  the  advantage  of  Influence,  leadership 
and  community  power  which  come  from 
being  organized— while  they  stiU  lack  these 
advantages. 

Our  two  lUnda  of  organised  responsibUlty 

are  different;  the  kinds  o*  Influence  that  we 
legitimately  wield  and  our  reepective  rela- 


tions to  the  organized  communitv  (alx)ve  all 
the  political  community  )  are  quite  different' 
But  to  the  extent  that  we  are  two  organized 
inf>ral  forces  and  can.  therefore,  speak  eacli 
of  us  singly  and  sometimes  both  of  us  to- 
gether, we  not  only  have  parallel  powers  but 
simlUr  ceeponsibilities  to  play  our  full  and 
proper  parts  in  helping  to  form  the  mind  the 
heart  and  the  conscience  of  the  community 
around  us.  We  have  sometimes  overlapping 
responsibilities  to  the  less  organized  to  those 
less  able  to  plead  their  own  rights  At  this 
moment  of  Americas  history  we  should  be 
found  side  by  i^lde,  organized  labor  and 
organized  religion,  at  work  in  behalf  of 
minority  groups,  specifically  and  immediately 
American  Negro  workers. 

It  Is  timely  on  Labor  I>ay  to  consider  how 
these  three  organized  forces  (plus  others  in 
the  modern  community)  can  now  help  ex- 
tend to  millions  of  others,  notably  our  Negro 
fellow-ciUzens.  the  benefits  they  have  secured 
for  so  many  workers. 

What  have  these  benefits  been?     One  has 
been  better  housing.     Once  workers  almisi 
universally  lived  In  substandard  housing    as 
do  coimtlees  Negro  families,   the  victims  of 
slumlords.    Once  most  working  class  familie« 
even  when  they  had  ac^julred  the  means  t.^ 
better  themselves,  were  unwelcome  in  reM- 
dentiul    areas    to    which    they    legltimatelv 
aspired;  until  falriy  recently  in  many  place.-^ 
still   in  some  places,   immigrant  workers  or 
even   their  second  generation   children   were 
deined  access  to  such  area*  .   .   .   aa    often 
with     violence.     Negroes     are     today.     Al.as 
Negroes  today  find  themselves  violently  ex- 
cluded from  communities  bv  people  who  onlv 
yesterday  were  excluded,  more  blandly  per- 
haiis   but   not   less   bitterlv.   from   the"  same 
communities. 

O.-ganized  religion  and  organized  l..bor 
have  clear  responsibilities  to  stimulate  and 
.support  enlightened  efforts  of  organized  gov- 
ernment to  terminate  shuns,  not  transplant 
them;  to  put  sUunlords  out  of  business,  not 
let  them  hang  on  to  rat-infested,  ramshackle 
tenements  until,  having  collected  out- 
rageous rent*  unjustly  for  years,  they  can 
collect  further  money  to  which  they  are  not 
entitled  from  public  monies  paid  out  for 
urban  renewal. 

Orpnlzed  religion  and  organized  labor 
also  belong  together  on  the  side  of  organized 
governmental  efforts  to  outlaw  unjust  dis- 
criminatory    practices     In     the     placing    of 

vi^.lf  ?  ^°^  ^^'*  °''  ^""^  «"t.  Speclflcallv. 
both  should  support  by  every  prc^jer  and 
effective  means  the  section  of  the  national 
administration's  civil  rights  bill  which  seeks 
to  extend   fair   housing  procedtires. 

Progress  In  the  lot  of  working  men  in  the 
last  half  century  has  enabled  workers  to 
plan  the  ownership  of  their  own  homes  or- 
ganized labor  should  oppose,  as  American 
organized  labor  does,  any  poliucal  oollec- 
tivlsm*  or  statlsm  which  strikes  at  the  right 
of  private  property  or  which  might  Invade 
the  right  privately  to  dispose  of  one's  prop- 
erty as  one  chooses. 

But  progress  In  the  lot  oTVegro  and  other 
minority  group  workers  (&b.  indeed  the 
rights  of  Negro  business  or  professional  peo- 
ple) demands  that  the  organized  political 
community  be  supported  by  organized  labor 
in  the  government's  effort  to  prevent  dis- 
criminatory practices,  hurtful  to  human 
dignity  and  destructive  of  the  rights  of 
others,  practices  by  which  one  citizen  ex- 
cludes another  citizen  from  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  or  rent  a  property  placed 
on  the  public  market,  or  financed  throueh 
public  banks  or  Involving  a  public  loan  frcin 
public  money.  In  such  circumstances  pub- 
lic authority  has  every  right  and  duty  to 
outlaw  such  discrimination  as  a  mean*  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  protect  the 
leglUmate  aspirations  of  aU  cltizena  to  per- 
sonal family  improvement. 
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Against  this  background  of  shared  per- 
sonal hopes,  decent  human  deslree  and  the 
general  oommon  good.  I  prcBume  to  set 
rorth  certain  premises  to  a  prc^xieeJ  that  I 
urge  as  a  means  of  meeting.  In  coordinated, 
community-wide  f^hlon,  our  present  obliga- 
tions in  social  Justice.  Please  God.  by  so 
doing,  we  may  prevent  In  Pennsylvania  some 
of  the  community  tragedies  which,  if  they 
occur  here,  will  be  far  more  difficult  to  repair 
than  they  are  to  prevent. 

1 1  The  business  of  the  organized  political 
community,  of  civil  power,  is  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  secure  the  corrunon  good 
by  the  enactment,  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  Just  laws.  Democracy  provides 
channels  for  any  other  power,  that  of 
religious  groups,  labor  groups,  voluntary 
groups  of  any  kind,  to  Initiate  legislation,  to 
debate  Its  merits,  to  resist  its  passage  ot  to 
seek  Its  repeal  once  it  Is  adopted.  But  the 
power  and  machinery  of  lawmaking,  policing, 
administration  and  enforcement  is  In  the 
bands  and  belongs  in  the  hands  of  the  or- 
ganized political  community,  subject  to  wise 
provisions  for  review  of  policies  and  for  re- 
call of  persons  holding  power;  citizen  control 
and  accounting  to  the  public  are  at  the  heart 
of  democratic  political  philosophy  and  pro- 
cedure. 

2)  It  Is  the  business  of  organized  labor,  as 
of  any  other  organized  interest  within  the 
general  community,  to  help  initiate,  to  sup- 
port and  to  obey  legislation  which,  without 
prejudice  to  Its  own  legitimate  claims  In 
equity  and  Justice,  goes  beyond  special  claims 
and  secures  the  rights  in  equity  and  Justice 
of  all  persons  and  of  all  groups  in  the  wider 
community  of  which  organized  labor  is  a 
part — a  powerful  part,  a  proud  part,  a  re- 
sponsible part,  an  essential  part,  but  a  part. 
It  Is  the  business  of  organized  labor,  while 
reserving  its  own  right  to  promote  Its  own 
Interests  and  to  prevent  undue  outside  In- 
terference In  its  own  affairs,  to  respond  posi- 
tively and  generously  to  the  demands  of  the 
common  good  and  of  moral  conscieTice. 

3)  It  Is  the  business  of  organized  religion 
to  sound  the  call  to  conscience,  to  help  form, 
clarify  and  fortify  moral  conscience:  to  pro- 
claim by  its  moral  teaching  the  obligations 
of  conscience  and  thus  properly  to  guide 
political  authority  In  writing  Just  laws  or 
enforcing  the  policies  which  it  is  ultimately 
the  responsibility  of  the  clvU  authorities  to 
enact.  It  is  the  business  of  organized 
religion  to  resist  stoutly  and  at  whatever  cost 
the  invasion  by  political  authority  Into  the 
domain  of  moral  conscience,  an  invasion  al- 
ways and  everywhere  perilous  both  to  moral 
values  and  to  civil  liberty.  But  it  Is  also 
the  business  of  organized  religion  to  sup- 
port loyally,  positively  and  generously  by  its 
appeals  to  conscience  the  Just  social  legisla- 
tion of  the  organized  political  ccwmnunlty. 
the  Just  Initiatives  of  organized  labor  and  the 
constructive  efforts  of  other  groups  organ- 
ized within  the  law  in  behalf  of  equity  and 
of  Justice. 

Religion  has  other  functions  in  relation  to 
the  general  community  and  to  its  own  role 
of  bringing  himian  life  to  the  level  of  the 
divine.  Some  are  functions  special  to 
religion;  for  example,  religion  brings  the  fire 
and  force  of  divine  charity,  sheer  unselfish 
and  even  undeserved  love,  to  give  organic 
life  to  tiie  community  otherwise  merely  or- 
ganized by  Justice  alone.  Justice  alone  could 
be  the  architect  of  mere  order;  Justice  is 
essential  to  the  temporal  city,  but  religion's 
gift  of  love  goes  beyond  Justice,  while  not 
violating  it. 

4)  It  Is  the  business  of  organized  press 
and  oommunicatlons  media,  of  organized 
education,  organized  philanthropy,  organized 
management,  organized  voluntary  groups  of 
any  and  every  relationship  to  the  common 
good,  to  re-dlscover  continuously  their  own 
respective  responsibilities  and  to  play  their 
respective  collaborative  parts  In  the  com- 
bined community  effort  to  promote  the  gen- 


eral welfare,  notably  by  the  pursmt  and  im- 
plementation erf  social  J\istice.  I  merely 
mention  these  other  organized  forcee  at  tills 
time  and  take  for  granted  (as.  locally,  gen- 
erally speaking,  one  can  increasingly  do) 
their  disposition  to  take  initiatives  of  their 
own  or  to  cooperate  with  the  initiatives  of 
others  in  behalf  of  social  Justice  as  of  every 
element  of  the  oommon  good. 

Our  direct  concern  at  this  Labor  Day  meet- 
ing is  with  mutual  relations  between  cwga- 
nized  religion  and  organized  labor,  and  of 
each  singly  and  both  toeet-her  to  the  orga- 
nized political  community  in  securing  ef- 
fective guarantees  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  t-o  all  persons  (specifically  at 
the  moment  .\merican  Negroes)  m  our  com- 
munity. 

5)  To  this  end,  I  propose,  in  the  solemn 
circumstances  of  this  present  gathering,  that 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, next  to  be  elected,  give  top  priority 
In  his  official  program  to  the  calling  and  im.- 
plementation  of  a  statewade  Governors"  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights.  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties and  Social  Justice,  with  well-ordered, 
carefully  prepared  assemblies  in  all  the  fM-in- 
cipal  metropolitan  areas  of  the  State  for  the 
convenient  and  effective  rallying  of  public 
opinion  in  support  of  the  Conference  con- 
cltislons 

I  propose  that  this  statewide  Governor's 
Conference  be  modeled  upon  the  Spring 
White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
One  hopes  it  would  be  more  effective  because 
closer  to  the  gnvssroot  possibilities  of  popular 
education  and  common  action  here  in  our 
own  State  It  would  bnng  together  the  l>est 
talent  and  experience  within  otir  State  from 
every  organized  interest  i  labor,  education, 
religion,  partisan  and  non-partisan  political 
education,  management,  philanthropy,  press 
and  communications  I  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting up  continuing  critical  appraisal  of 
Pennsylvania's  existing  Fair  Employment. 
Fair  Housing,  Equal  Education  opportuni- 
ties and  Civil  Rights  legislation  In  the  light 
of  potential  as  well  as  present  need  and  the 
best  idealism  of  our  state 

Such  a  depth  Conference  should  be  invited 
by  the  Chief  Elxecutive  of  otir  state  commu- 
nity to  consult  and  advise  on  reviewing, 
updating,  strengthening  or  supplementing 
our  civil  rights  legislation  and  administra- 
tion, particularly  in  the  areas  of  decent  hous- 
ing, equitable  real  estate  policies,  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  youth  with 
special  inducements  and  opportunities  for 
the  underprivileged,  and  most  important  l>e- 
cause  most  basic,  equal  Job  opportunity  and 
fair  employment  practices  free  of  every  taint 
of  unjust   discrimination,   however  subtle. 

In  this  latter  connection,  I  urge  study  of 
the  positive  aspects  of  Project  Equality,  a 
program  adopted,  s<5metimes  with  adapta- 
tions, always  with  hope,  by  several  religious 
and  other  voluntary  gnjupe  anxloiLs  to  use 
their  purchasing  and  contracting  p>ower  with 
conscientious  regard  for  moral  and  commu- 
nity values  The  many  poeltive  elements  of 
a  program  like  Project  Eqviality  would  re- 
ceive, one  feels  sure,  the  prompt  cooperation 
of  Pennsylvania  labor,  management  and  the 
community  itself  once  its  requirements  are 
accurately  set  forth  and  resp>onsibillty  for  the 
policing  of  these  requirements  is  clearly  un- 
derstood. Their  means  to  enforcement 
involves  a  problem  for  some  who.  quite  as 
passionately  devoted  to  social  Justice  as  any 
others,  are  prepared  to  make  or  demand  bind- 
ing commitments  In  conscience  In  work  poli- 
cies so  long  as  churches,  their  chanceries  or 
synods  do  not  pK>llce  private  business  or  even 
seem  to  return,  by  Indirect  routes,  however 
honest  the  purpose,  to  economic  sanctions 
usually  deemed  less  suitable  means  of  pro- 
ztK>tlng  moral  virtues.  This  problem  Is  real; 
it  Is  well  worth  solving. 

Hopefully,  the  open  forum  and  conimu- 
nlty  education  of  a  f-ull-scale  Govemcw's  Con- 
ference can  suggest  to  the  civil  authorities, 


charged  with,  enforcing  Justice,  a  legislative 
proposal  or  at  least  a  community-sponsored 
consimaer  program  embodying  the  sound 
purposes  and  the  positive  elements  of  Project 
Equality,  yet  placing  coaction  and  policing 
In  a  public  entity  with  which  organized  labor 
can  openly  cooperate,  as  by  honor  bound. 
and  behind  which  organized  religion  can  put 
Its  o-wn  loyal  Institutional  compliance  as  well 
as  the  full  prophetic  witness  of  its  unquali- 
fied, clear  call  to  conscience. 

Even  as  so  spiritually  united  a  meeting  as 
this,  I  would  presume  to  speak  for  organized 
labor  and  I  need  not  speak  for  its  leaders. 
They  are  more  than  able  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 'We  can  aU  take,  profitably  and  grate- 
fully, lessons  In  human  sjrmpathy  and  social 
responsibility  from  men  like  Mr.  I.  "W.  Abel, 
honored  here  today.  Mr.  Harry  Boyer.  Presi- 
dent. Pennsylvania  AFI^CIO.  Mr.  Hugh  Car- 
oella.  Director  of  District  7,  United  Steel 
Workers,  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Raymond  Glnetti. 
President,  International  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters,  In  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Anthony 
F^irlan,  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council.  Mr.  'Wil- 
liam J.  Hart.  President  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Labor  Council,  Mr.  Joseph  H,  Sabel, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Butcher  Workmen,  Mr,  Edward  Toohey.  Pres- 
ident of  the  PhUadelphla  AFL-CIO  Labor 
Council  and  Mr.  Harry  A.  Tevis.  President  of 
the  Teamster  Joint  Council  =40,  here  in 
Pittsburgh. 

I  know  that,  when  organized  public  au- 
thority asks  the  cooperation  of  organized 
labor  in  social  Justice  projects  aimed  at  se- 
curing and  increasing  common  access  to  the 
conunon  good  of  our  Commonwealth,  men 
like  these  and  organized  labor  behind  them 
will  act  generously  in  defense  of  the  rights  of 
neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  as  they  would 
act  vigilantly  In  defense  of  labor's  own  inter- 
ests. 

I  also  know  that  when  organized  religion. 
acting,  as  religion  should,  without  brass 
knuckles  or  suspicion  of  blackmail — (  "not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit"  saith 
the  Lord:  Zech.  4,  6) — when  religion  simply 
but  clearly  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  or- 
ganized labor  to  add  free  moral  dedication 
to  the  legal  compulsions  of  just  civil  laws, 
then  the  response  of  organized  labor  will  put 
behind,  the  cause  of  social  Justice  the  spirit- 
ual energies  of  men  and  women  second  to 
none  in  religious  piety  and  the  civic  energies 
of  citizen-workers  second  to  none  in  patriotic 
loyalty. 

Neither  can  I  speak  on  this  occasion  for 
all  organized  religion,  even  for  all  my  own 
church.  However,  I  know  the  mind  and 
heart  of  my  Catholic  brother  bishops  in 
Pennsylvania;  I  have  talked  with  our  metro- 
politan Archbishop  Krol,  with  my  neighbors 
Bishop  Connare  and  Bishop  Elko,  and  the 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference  more  than  enough  to  know 
that  a  Governor's  Conference,  aimed  at  depth 
study  and  effective  handling  of  these  urgent 
problems  on  a  statewide  total  community 
basis,  would  win  their  full  collaboration 
across  all  religious   and   other  lines. 

I  cannot  possibly  pretend  to  speak  for  the 
other  organized  Christian  and  Jewish  com- 
munities of  Pennsylvania:  they  would  prop- 
erly resent  presumption  on  my  part  to  speak 
for  them,  even  though  on  more  than  one 
occasion  they  have  affectionately  and  1  in- 
ternally made  it  clear  that  on  matters  of  this 
kind  they  would  hear  me  gladly,  as  I  gladly 
hear  them. 

However,  I  know  the  mind  and  heart  of 
captains  In  Israel  like  Rabbi  Preehof.  Rabbi 
Silver  and  Rabbi  Landes  on  these  questions. 
Moreover,  representative  leaders  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Protestant  Christianity,  like  Bishop 
Pardue  and  Bishop  Crlttendon,  Bishop  Cor- 
son and  Bishop  Newell,  to  name  only  those 
with  whom  I  have  had  privileged  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  social  questions. — these 
men  of  God  need  no  word  of  mine  to  put 
them   In   the   front   rank   of   the   witnesses 
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to  the  righteous  social  demands  of  reli- 
gious faith.  Without  even  consulting  them, 
I  can  say  for  them  (as  I  trust  that  they 
would  say  for  me  and  my  Catholic  associates) 
that  the  next  Governor  of  our  organized 
political  community  will  find  them  with  us 
and  us  with  them  in  ecumenical  solidarity 
behind  him  in  a  serious  all -Pennsylvania 
Conference  intent  on  the  orderly  elimina- 
tion of  whatever  inadequacies,  negligences, 
omissions  or  mistaken  procedures  on  the 
part  of  any  of  us  may  obstruct  Pennsyl- 
vania's progress  to  maximum,  effective  social 
justice. 

Behind  us  on  questions  of  social  justice 
( however  tliey  may  disagree  with  us  or  with 
one  another  on  other  issues)  the  Governor 
will  find  solidly  aligned  the  Councils  of 
Churches,  the  several  Synods,  Human  Rela- 
tions Councils,  religious  grouijs  for  civil  lib- 
erties and  all  fraternal  organizations,  wel- 
fare conferences  and  educational  programs 
responsive  to  our  leadership.  On  anything 
so  essential  to  the  common  good  as  the 
solution  to  the  present  problem  of  the  ten- 
sions rife  in  America,  so  basic  to  the  good 
order  of  the  Commonwealth,  our  next  Gov- 
ernor, whoever  he  be,  will  find  religious 
groups  at  one,  non-artisan  and  unselfish, 
well  aware  that  in  the  good  society,  made 
strong  by  social  Justice,  each  gains  from 
what  .enriches  all,  all  are  made  strong  by 
what  strengthens  each. 

If  .such  a  statewide  top  level  Conference  Is 
called,  it  will  help  the  next  Governor  to 
build  on  legislative  and  administrative 
foundations  for  which  he  and  all  Pennsyl- 
vania are  indebted  to  his  two  predecessors. 
Governor  Scranton  has  demonstrated  on 
many  issues  a  moral  concern  and  a  sensi- 
tiveness to  civil  liberties  and  to  Ideals  of 
equality  which  have  placed  millions  of  citi- 
zens, includint:  children  and  underprivileged 
groups,  forever  in  his  debt.  It  is  a  fitting 
symbol  of  Governor  Lawrence's  political 
career  that  he  is  now  at  work  in  the  White 
House  directing  efforts  to'tn-ard  better  hous- 
ing; our  Labor  Day  observance  has  already 
paid  him  the  tribute  of  its  trophy  for  his 
work  for  minority  groups  and  for  working 
people 

Perhaps  it  is  in  part  because  of  men  like 
these  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  spared,  far 
beyond  our  merits,  the  disorders  and  evi- 
dences of  hatred  that  have  embarrassed 
other  American  communities,  no  more  guilty 
than  we.  in  these  tense  weeks.  Perhaps  In 
some  degree  our  community  peace  may  be 
due  to  an  openness  to  dialogue  generally 
present  among  the  sensitive  people  who  live 
here.  It  may  be  due  in  part  to  sometimes 
tardy  but  nonetheless  honest  efforts  of  clergy 
of  every  color,  nuns  of  many  orders,  social 
workers  of  many  agencies,  many  college  and 
even  secondary  school  students,  poverty  pro- 
gram workers,  teachers  and  civil  servants  to 
open  and  to  keep  open  channels  of  com- 
munication, areas  of  cooperation  and  battle- 
fields for  united  fights  against  social  evils 
rather  than  divisive  fights  'with  one  another. 

Let  organized  religion  in  our  part  of  the 
land  immediately  launch  a  united  con- 
sricrtcc-crnsade  to  speed  that  triumph  of 
faith  and  freedom.  To  help  set  up  and  Im- 
plement the  part  of  our  diocese  in  such  an 
organized  conscience-crusade,  preferably  in 
cooperation  with  all  the  dioceses  of  the  Prov- 
ince and  in  loyal  cciunenlctil  cooperation 
With  all  other  religious  groups,  I  am  estab- 
lishing a  representative  Diocesan  Human  Re- 
lations Commission.  It  will  have  official 
status.  It  will  not  interfere  with  existing 
voluntiiry  Catholic  groups  bearing  their  own 
witness  In  this  area  of  concern,  but  It  will 
be  the  authorized  voice  and  channel  of  dio- 
cesan authority  in  a  conscience-crusade  for 
social  Justice  and  civil  rights.  It  will  seek. 
as  such  a  religious  entity  should  do,  to  bring 
the  impartial  voice  of  reason,  the  objective 
Witness  of  faith  and  the  constructive  role 
of  education,  experience  and  vision  to  the 
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task  of  meeting  social  tensions,  in  coopera- 
tion with  like-minded  persons  and  other 
Human  Relations  programs  throughout  the 
state.  Thus  may  we  help  prepare  a  moral 
climate  for  the  discussion  of  legal  reforms, 
not  pontificated  from  pulplU  nor  shrieked 
from  placards,  but  worked  out  in  completely 
representative  community  caucus  at  the  call 
of  the  responsible  leader  of  the  State  com- 
mtmlty. 

Let  organized  labor  be  the  first,  for  historic 
and  deeply  moral  reasons,  to  support  that 
conscience  crusade.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
labor,  unfortiuiately  for  the  community,  to 
pretend  that  organized  labor  is  not  every 
bit  as  prepared  as  organized  business,  orga- 
nized education,  or  organized  anything  else, 
to  play  first  and  full  part  in  promoting  full 
social  Justice  in  the  community:  enlightened 
self-interest  will  spur  labor  to  be  first,  but 
so  will  labor's  moral  idealism. 

But,  urgently,  let  organized  public  author- 
ity, speaking  on  the  very  day  of  his  elec- 
tion through  the  next  Governor  of  our  State, 
coordinate  our  efforts  by  the  firm  direction 
consistent  with  democracy  and  the  constant- 
ly improved  laws  essential  to  progress. 

All  other  organized  interests  which  truly 
love  our  State  and  seek  its  common  good  will 
work  with  us,  as  we  with  them,  as  responsi- 
ble separate  groups  within  a  collaborative 
single  commumty,  to  achieve  and  to  enjoy 
the  social  Justice  and  human  hopes  that 
we  all  cherish  for  ourselves  and  deeply  de- 
sire—let's face  and  proclaim  it — for  one 
another 
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HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  7,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  has  just  launched  the 
Massachusetts  Minuteman  program,  a 
project  designed  to  alert  the  people'  of 
the  United  States  to  the  unique  heritage 
and  attractions  of  our  Sate. 

Gov.  John  A.  "Volpe  initiated  the  project 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator, 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  "Will  serve  els 
chainnan. 

The  program  was  begun  on  August  29 
in  historic  Concord.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  in  the  Record  the 
charter  of  the  new  group,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Saltonstall  and 
Governor  Volpe : 

PROPosro   -Charteb    op    the    MA.ssACHusrrTS 

MlNtTTEIMEN 

The  Massachusetts  Minutemen.  duly  char- 
tered by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts on  this  —  of  Nineteen  hundred 


and  Sixty-six  shall  endeavor: 

1.  To  inspire  all  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth with  an  increased  pride  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  to  encourage  their  participa- 
tion with  renewed  spirit  In  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  state. 

2.  To  promote  the  welfare  of  Massachu- 
setts by  persuading  its  citizens  and  industries 
to  support  a  voice  and  action  program 
disseminating  favorable  Information  about 
the  Commonwealth  to  those  within  and  be- 
yond its  borders,  particularly  the  role  of 
Massachtisetts  as  an  educational,  medical  and 
Eclentiflc  world  capital  and  the  consequent 
social  advantage  to  Its  citizens. 

3.  To  promote  and  develop  toiu-lsm  and 
travel  within  the  Commonwealth  by  spread- 
ing knowledge  of  its  phj-sical  beauties,  of  its 


mountains.  L.kes  and  seashores  and.  simul- 
taneously, by  keeping  alive  the  memories  of 
lis  historic  past  while  striving  to  make  it 
year  after  year  a  nvore  attractive  place   to 

stay. 

4,  To  promulgate,  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally the  facts  about  the  excellent  con- 
dition of  Massachusetts  industry;  the  excep- 
tional ability,  versatility  and  stability  of 
Massachusetts  workers;  the  unequalled  re- 
search facilities  available  to  Massachusetts 
industry  and  the  consequent  oompetltive 
position  of  Massachusetts  business, 

MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  is  open  to  all  residents  of  the 

Commonwealth, 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Massachusetts  Minutemen  shall  be 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  which  shall 
perpetuate  iuself.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  select  all  officers  and  hire  all  em- 
ployees. 

The  officers  shall  be  the  chairman  and  as 
many  honorary  chairmen  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

Three  vice  chairmen  shall  serve  as  fol- 
lows ( 1 )  an  internal  vice-chairman  to  de- 
velop and  execute  Minutemen  program  with- 
in Massiichusetts  (2)  an  external  vice  chair- 
man to  promote  Massachusetts  beyond  the 
State  borders  and  (3)  a  financial  vice  chair- 
man to  organize  and  supervise  the  funds  re- 
quired for  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  organization. 

An  executive  director  shall  be  hired  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  a  salary  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board.  He  shall  oversee  and 
manage  the  dally  operations  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Minutemen.  He  shall  recommend 
to  the  Board  of  EMrectors  other  employees 
as  needed. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of 
the  officers  and  three  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  appointed  by  the  Chairman. 
promotion 
The    volunteer    communication    organiza- 
tions  of   Massachusetts  shall   be   invited    to 
assist    the    Massachusetts    Minutemen    pro- 
gram in  its  public  relations  and  promotional 
efforts.    The  presidents  of  the  Boston.  Wor- 
cester   and    Springfield    advertising    clubs 
serving  ex-offlclo  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
and   its   executive   cc«nmittee.   shall   counsel 
the  Massachusetts  Minutemen  on  activities 
in  and  affecting  their  regions  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Statement  of  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
ON  Acceptance  or  Chairmanship  of  Min- 
tTTEMEN  Program 

Mass.Tchusetts'  history  is  the  story  of 
America.  Plymouth  Rock,  Concord.  Lexing- 
ton. Btmker  Hill,  are  names  everv  school 
child  knows.  The  early  course  of  American 
history  can  be  found  right  here  in  our  home 
state  of  Massachusetts.  Our  national  gov- 
ernment several  years  ago  designated  the 
road  the  British  took  to  Concord  as  a  Na- 
tional Hist o;  leal  Park.  Plymouth  Rock,  the 
house  in  Salem  where  the  witches  were  tried, 
the  national  shrine  on  Dorchester  Heights,  all 
these  are  reminders  of  our  early  history. 

I  am  glad  that  Governor  'Volpe  has  a^ked 
me  to  Lcrve  as  Chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Minutemen  Program,  I  congratulate 
him  for  sponsoring  this  imaginative  project 
to  let  the  people  of  our  country  kno'w  the 
unique  comribution  which  our  Common- 
wealth has  made  and  continues  to  mitke  to 
our  nation. 

Every  American  who  wants  to  tinderstand 
this  nation's  beginnings  and  its  gro'wth  must 
visit  Massachusetts,  for  here  he  will  find 
visible  monuments  of  every  period  of  hU 
country's  trials  and  greatness.  It  was  in 
Cambridge  that  Washington  took  command 
of  our  revolutionary  forces  as  he  stood  un- 
der the  great  elm.  Prom  Salem,  Nantucket, 
New  Bedford,  and  our  other  ports,  our  ships 
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went  forth  to  bring  home  the  we.ilth  of  the 
Indies  and  the  oil  to  keep  the  worlds  lompa 
burning.  Colonel  Shaw's  monument  In  front 
of  our  State  House  commemorates  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  Civil  War.  The  Yankee 
Division  of  Massachusetts'  boys  was  one  of 
the  first  divisions  to  go  to  Europe  in  World 
War  I.  What  other  state  has  been  so  closely 
associated  with  every  viUU  movement  of  our 
history? 

But  Masc?chusetts  continues  to  be  vital. 
We  believe  quite  rightly  that  we  lead  our 
country  In  the  fields  of  education,  participa- 
tion In  medical  science,  advances  in  the  elec- 
txonlcs  Industry,  besides  many  cultural  pur- 
suits. This  spirit  today  Is  as  strung  as  our 
revolutionary  leadership.  So  this  maJies 
Massachusetts  a  unique  pl.-vce  to  live.  work. 
and  to  visit. 

Our  past,  present,  and  future  are  based  in 
a  land  of  scenic  beauty  resting  between  the 
broad  eweep  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
provides  the  beautiful  beach  of  our  Cape  Cod 
National  Se'a*hore  and  our  lovely  Berkshire 
hills.  We  vrant  our  friends  in  other  states 
and  nations  to  come  and  see  for  themselves 
lioir  we  have  industrialized  our  state,  how 
we  ^ave  preserved  and  beautified  our  na- 
tional resources.  We  want  p)eople  to  see  for 
themselves  how  we  have  developed  and  built 
our  Induatriet  upon  the  waterpower  from  the 
rivers  and  the  advances  that  electronics  and 
other  sciences  have  been  made  possible. 

Perhaps  we  who  live  here  take  all  this  for 
granted.  So  I  am  happy  to  accept  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Mlnut«men  organization,  and 
I  ask  every  ottizen  of  this  Commonwealth 
to  Join  me  In  this  effort  to  make  known  the 
unique  advanges  of  our  state  to  every  Ameri- 
can and  to  our.  friends  abroad. 

Statement  by  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  on  the 

ACCKPTANCB      BT       US.       SENATOR       LeVERETT 

Saltonstall  or  the  Chahimanship  of  the 

MAaSACHTTSETTS    MiNTTTEMEN    PROGRAM 

The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  are.  In- 
deed, fM'tunate  that  Senator  Levehett 
Baltonsta!.!.,  respected  by  all  of  us  for  his 
years  of  devotion  and  service  to  Massachu- 
•etts,  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Massachusetts   Mlnutemen    organization. 

This  Is  an  exciting  and  Imaginative  pro- 
gram. No  other  effort  In  the  past.  In  my 
estimation,  has  possessed  greater  potential 
to  promote  the  Uj^ist  and  Industrial  ad- 
vantages of  Massachusetts  than  this  event- 
ful program  we  are  launching  at  this  truly 
historic  site  today. 

Certainly,  we  all  will  agree,  I  am  confident, 
that  no  gentleman  In  the  Commonwealth  Is 
more  suited  to  assume  the  leadership  of  this 
stirring  and  magnificent  program  than  Sen- 
ator Saltonstaix. 

How  fortunate  we  are  that  the  Senator 
baa  volunteered  to  spearhead  this  most 
ambitious  "boost  Massachusetts"  campaign 
In  the  history  of  this  enduring  Common- 
wealth. 

To  carry  out  this  massive  and  comprehen- 
Bive  campaign.  Senator  Saltonstall  will 
direct  the  mobilization  of  an  Independent 
citizens'  promotion  group  in  cooperation 
with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Development,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance auid  contlnxiing  advice  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Clubs  of  Greater  Boston,  Worcester  and 
Eprlngfleld. 

As  Governor,  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Greater  Boston  and 
Its  Immediate  past  President,  Jack  Drummey, 
for  their  proposed  organizational  plan  for 
the  Mlnutemen  Program. 

The  tourist  and  Industrial  assets  and  ad- 
vantages of  Massachusetts  are  second  to 
none.  But  we  need  to  Inform  our  fellow 
Americans  and  our  friends  abroad  about 
these  wonderful  facts. 

In  this  promotional  effort,  we  need  20th 
Century  Mlnutemen  to  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Commonwealth,  much  In  the 


manner  of  our  forebears  who  rallied  to 
preserve  our  freedom  nearly  two  centuries 
ogo  at  Concord  and  Lexington. 

Our  citizens  siuely  are  most  grateful  that 
Senator  Saltonstail  has  decided  that  he  will 
keep  busy  after  his  retirement  from  public 
offloe  and  that  his  very  first  business  will  be. 
;ls  always,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  he  loves  so  deeply  and  has 
served  so  well. 

No  man  is  better  equipped  than  he— by 
personal  ability,  solid  experience,  and  uni- 
versal respect — to  undertiike  the  direction  of 
this  eventful  program  which  is  designed  to 
enroll  thousands  of  our  private  citizens, 
service  organizations,  and  industries  and 
labor  groups  in  an  inspired  and  elTociive 
elTort    to   promote   M.assacliusetts. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this  Cnniir.on- 
woalth.  I  extend  my  heartiest  and  .-iincprest 
thar.lcs  to  the  senior  senator  for  his  willing- 
Rcss  to  shoulder  this  new  and  sigmficani 
assignment. 

My  very  best  to  you.  Lev.  As  always,  I 
pledge  you  every  assistance  and  all  support. 


What  Is  Right  With  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  K£LLY 

OF    NE\\^  YTiRK 

I.S  TilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE.S 

Monday,  August  22,  1966 

Mi-s.  KELLY.  Mr.  Sixakcr  all  too 
often  it  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
to  criticize  and  find  fault.  Therefore,  it 
l5  refreshintj  to  read  the  remarks  on  the 
Honorable  Arthur  Levitt,  the  esteemed 
comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  speech  was  delivered  at  the  grand 
master's  banquet.  Odd  Fellows  conven- 
tion, in  Buffalo,  NY.,  on  August  17.  In 
this  speech  Mr.  Levitt  tells  what  is  right 
with  America. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  m.-^ci  t  the  speech  of 
Comptroller  Levitt : 

What  Is  Right  With  America? 
(Address  by  State  Comptroller  .\rlhur  Levitt, 
grand  master's  banquef.  Odd  Fellows  con- 
vention.    Statler     Hilton,     Buffalo,     N.Y., 
August   17,   196G) 

■When  our  distingiiishcd  Grand  Ma.=;ter.  Carl 
Boltz.  graciously  invited  me  to  be  your  speak- 
er this  evening  he  left  the  topic  open.  This 
was  risky,  so  cloee  to  the  NovembT  elections. 
But  then  he  Instructed  me  to  be  non-par- 
tisan, thereby  spoiling  my  opportunity  to 
make  tiie  nujst  of  this  evening.  What  he  may 
not  know  is  that  it  Is  possible  to  be  non- 
partisan in  a  very  partisan  way.  It's  some- 
thing like  being  Impartial  t^iward  friends — 
when  you're  too  impartial  you  may  end  up 
with  very  few  friends. 

But  you  can  relax  this  evening.  I'm  not 
goir:2  to  discu.ss  political  matters,  or  govern- 
mcnuU  problem.';,  or  even  public  finances. 
We  are  not  here  to  discuss  civic  affairs,  or  tlie 
younger  generation  or  the  older  generation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  us  here  tonight 
are  in  the  middle  generation  and  I  doubt  If 
we  can  stand  much  comparison  with  any 
other  generation.  Definitely,  this  Is  not  the 
time  or  pl.ace  to  he  a  critic. 

In  the  warm  glow  of  tills  festive  banquet, 
and  In  the  close  fellowship  of  our  great  fra- 
ternity, tonight  is  the  occasion.  It  seems  to 
me,  to  renew  our  faith  in  what  is  strong  and 
good  about  the  society  in  which  we  live.  It 
Is  time  we  talked  about  what  is  right  with 
America,  and  not  about  all  the  things  we 
think  wrong  with  her. 
Now  I  would  not  have  you  thin*  we  should 


close  our  eyes  to  social  problems.  I  simply 
want  to  strive  for  a  balance.  For  example.  I 
do  not  believe  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
means  unending  civil  strife,  when  it  is  bal- 
anced by  the  innate  common  sense  of  tlie 
American  people.  I  do  not  believe  the  hoa- 
lilities  in  'Viet  Nam  are  hopeless  and  insoUi- 
ble,  when  balanced  with  the  historical  great- 
ness of  our  national  policy  toward  world 
order.  I  do  not  believe  our  communities  will 
decay  from  over-population  and  pollution. 
when  balr.nced  with  the  capacity  we  have  for 
scientific  planning  and  for  civic  action. 

We  are  like  a  giant,  caught  n.ipijing  oc- 
cas^lonally  but  powerful  when  tiie  need 
arises.  And  we  have  been  napping,  In  rela- 
tion to  many  problems  which  are  now  po- 
tentially explosive.  Now  that  we  are  awake. 
are  we  really  strong  and  prepared? 

America  was  never  stronger,  in  my  opinion. 
I  do  not  speak  of  our  military  might,  of  wliich 
I  know  very  little,  nor  do  I  hpeak  of  our  vast 
National  wealth,  of  which  I  have  very  little. 
I  speak  tonight  about  the  Inner  strength 
we  have  as  a  free  and  responsible  people.  I 
speak  of  hundreds  of  our  cities,  thousands 
of  our  villages,  and  many  more  thousands 
of  our  towns  all  across  the  face  of  America, 
each  vibrant  with  group  after  group  of  spir- 
ited citizens.  Your  own  presence  here  this 
evening  Is  testimony  to  your  own  awareness 
that  we  Americans  unite  to  accomplisli  llie 
best  within  us. 

Sometimes  we  call  this  nelghborlincs.s, 
."sometimes  fraternalism.  sometimes  commu- 
nity spirit.  Surely  It  is  all  these  things,  but 
I  think  It  is  also  much  more — It  springs  from 
the  land  in  which  we  live.  It  thrives  on  the 
free  society  In  which  we  move,  and  It  ma- 
lures  in  the  full  sunlight  of  what  we  know 
to  be  our  national  destiny.  We  can  be 
thankful  that  this  destiny  has  nothing  to  do 
with  dominion  over  other  peoples,  and  noth- 
ing to  do  with  conquest  over  other  nations. 
The  true  destiny  of  America  is  the  destiny 
of  the  smallest  town  within  her  borders — 
the  desire  to  live  peacefully,  to  work  honor- 
ably, to  worship  according  to  conscience,  and 
to  prosper  according  to  merit. 

Each  man  sees  this  Inner  strength  of  Amer- 
ica in  his  own  way.  It  may  be  through  his 
family,  and  the  opportunities  open  to  his 
children;  It  may  be  In  his  work,  and  in  the 
rewards  of  his  creative  skills;  it  may  be  in 
community  organizations,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  and  to  be  served.  It  may  be 
in  none  of  these  things,  but  simply  in  the 
security  of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  What- 
ever It  is,  and  wherever  it  may  be,  each  of 
us  knows  that  this  spirit,  this  inner  strength, 
exists  for  any  man  who  Is  worthy  of  Its  ben- 
eficence. We  may  think  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  Indeed  this  Is  the  basic  Issue 
in  the  current  struggle  over  civil  rights.  But 
we  are  emerging  frorn  this  shadow  on  our  na- 
tional scene,  and  we  may  be  thankful  tliat 
it  is  so. 

In  my  own  way,  I  see  the  good  of  America 
In  public  life.  Despite  the  occasional  bad 
side  to  politics,  despite  the  occasional  bc- 
trayors  of  the  public  trust,  we  have  ba.>lcally 
honest  government  throughout  our  Nation. 
I  know  of  no  more  dedicted  people  than  tpe 
career  public  servants  on  my  staff.  Much  of 
our  State  business  is  done  on  personal  trust — 
the  word  of  one  officer  to  another,  sometimes 
Just  by  telephone,  and  regardless  of  party 
differences.  Most  public  officers  want  to  do 
the  right  thing.  If  they  can  but  see  the  right. 
It  Is  not  always  easy. 

This  same  basic  honesty  extends  to  local 
governments  throughout  the  State.  There 
are  violent  differences  of  opinion,  of  course, 
concerning  taxes,  and  assessments,  and  pub- 
lic works,  and  housing,  and  policing,  and  the 
like,  but  these  are  to  be  expected.  These 
public  arguments  are  part  of  the  vitality  of 
which  I  speak.  But  graft  and  corruption 
are  not  prevalent,  as  some  people  would  have 
■us  believe.  When  crime  in  public  office  does 
happen.  It  becomes  notorious  and  this  fact 
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makes  some  people  believe  that  the  exception 
Is  the  rule. 

I  know  these  things  from  the  thousands 
of  audits  my  Department  makes   over  the 
years.     We  once  made  a  study  of  how  many 
crimes  we  discovered.     Out  of  four  thousand 
audits,  we  foimd  eighty  cases  of  shortages  in 
public   funds— and   I  assure   you   we   catch 
most  shortages  eventually.     Each   audit,   by 
the    w.iy,   covers   several   years   of   activities. 
We  can  say.  then,  that  perhaps  there  will  be 
one  theft   of  public  funds  a  vear  for  every 
hundred  units  of  local  government.    But  the 
intere.stina;  thing  is  that  the  tvplca!  case  Is 
not   one   of   graft;    It    Is   a   case  of  personal 
tragedy.     It  is  the  clerk  In  a  treasurer's  office 
who  be-ins  by  taking  five  dollars  from  the 
petty  cash,   intending  to  put  It  back.     But 
eventually  the  amount  grows  to  a  hundred 
dollars    or    more    and    the    clerk    Is    caught 
Then  something  else  happens  In  the  typical 
case,  which  is  of  psychological  Interest     The 
clerk,  or  whoever  else  may  be  Involved   Is  re- 
lieved  to    be   caught   and   readily   confesses 
These    .are    indeed    personal    tragedies— lives 
and  families  ruined  because  the  first  wrong 
step  was  taken.     There  are  occasional  cases 
of  more  serious  crimes,  as  you  all  know,  but 
they  are  comparatively  rare  for  a  State  this 
size. 

I  repeat  that  most  of  what  I  see  in  public 
life  IS  good.  And  this  good  is  reflected  not 
only  by  those  who  are  paid  to  serve,  but  by 
those  who  are  unpaid.  I  have  been  pleas- 
antly surprised  over  the  past  twelve  years  by 
the  many  bankers,  lawyers,  editors,  college 
professors,  accountants  and  labor  leaders 
who  have  willingly  donated  their  services  to 
my  Department  without  thought  of  personal 
gain.  They  have  served  on  committees 
worked  on  legislation,  and  advised  on  invest- 
ments. Not  one  has  ever  submitted  a  bill 
or  asked  for  a  rewiird  In  anv  other  form! 
They  have  come  without  regard  to  party 
affiliation  and  from  every  area  of  the  State 
Here  is  the  richest  resource  of  our  democ- 
racy: the  deep  capacity  of  all  of  the  people 
to  serve  all  of  the  Nation. 

Often  this  spirit  of  our  people  is  seen  in 
Utile  things,  perhajie  unimportant  In  the 
I.'irse  stream  of  events,  but  very  Important 
in  the  life  of  some  person  who  needs  help 
or  suidance.  Millions  of  these  little  events 
happen  every  day  but  rarely  get  into  the 
new.spapers.  Sometimes  one  does:  I  have 
in  mind  something  that  happened  In  mv 
own  office  a  few  months  ago  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  very  young  American  who 
lives  in  Port  Jervls,  New  York.  The  story  is 
best  told  by  reading  my  entire  correspond- 
ence with  this  young  man.  Here  is  the  letter 
he  sent  to  me  on  May  23d: 

"Df,ab  Mr.  Levitt:  The  bank  took  part  of 
my  money  and  I  can't  get  It  back  You 
also  took  S2.30  which  I  could  use  for  scout 
camp. 

"Dad  said  if  I  write  to  you  I  might  be  able 
to  get  my  $2  30  back. 
"I  am  sending  you  my  bank  book  as  proof. 
"I  will  be  a  voter  in  nine  years. 
'Your  friend. 

"Allen  DePoalo, 

'■Troop  70,  Age  12. 
"Port  Jervis.  NY.'" 

A  week  later  I  sent  the  following  answer; 

"Jvne   1.   1966. 
Allen  DeFoalo, 
'  RDNo.2. 
"Port  Jervis,  NY. 

•Dear  Allen:  "niank  you  for  writing  to  me 
about  your  bank  account.  The  State  of  New 
York  owes  you  a  check  and  an  explanation. 

"Back  In  1954  (this  must  have  been  the 
year  yo'i  were  born)  $5.00  was  deposited  In 
a  special  bank  account  for  you.  Nothing 
happened  to  the  accoimt  for  the  next  ten 
years,  except  that  It  grew  to  $6.05  with 
Interest.  Then  the  bank,  after  deducting 
$3.75  for  'service  charges',  turned  the  bal- 
ance of  $2.30  over  to  the  State,  as  the  law 
required  in  the  case  of  an  Inactive  account 
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"I  am  very  happy  to  enclose  a  check  for 
$2.30  and  I  hope  that  it  will  help  with  scout 
camp.  I  am  also  writing  to  the  bank,  be- 
cause those  'service  charges'  seem  rather 
high  to  me.  Perhaps  we  can  get  sc«ne  more 
money  for  scout  camp. 

"I  have  carefully  noted  your  warning  that 
you  vrill  be  a  voter  nine  years  from  now.  I 
doubt  that  you  will  find  my  name  on  a  ballot 
In  1975,  but  I  hope  you  will  always  keep 
your  Interest  in  good  government.  You 
have  already  helped :  I  am  going  to  use  your 
letter  to  make  people  realize  they  should  not 
let  bank  accounts  remain  Idle.  Sometimes 
it  causes  a  lot  of  unnecessary  trouble. 
"Sincerely   yours. 

"ARTHfR  Levitt. 

"CoTTiptroUer." 
I  did  use  this  yoiuig  man's  letter  in  a 
bulletin  warning  people  about  Idle  bank 
accounts  and  it  was  most  effective.  I  hesi- 
tated somewhat,  because  I  was  not  sure  he 
would  want  to  attract  any  special  notice 
Meantime  the  bank  took  prompt  action  and 
a  reporter  in  Port  Jervis  got  hold  of  the  story 
A  few  days  later  I  received  a  most  charming 
letter  from  my  new  friend.  In  reading  it 
to  you,  I  apologize  in  advance  for  repeating 
the  nice  things  he  had  to  say  about  me  and 
I  assure  our  Grand  Master  I  have  no  political 
motives  In  mind.  But  it  is  nice  once  in  a 
while  to  receive  a  complimentary  letter,  one 
of  the  real  rewards  of  public  service.  You 
should  see  some  of  the  others!  In  any  event, 
here  is  the  letter  I  received  on  June  7th; 

"Dear  Mr.  Levitt:  Thank  you  for  helping 
me.  I  got  the  check  and  the  nice  letter  from 
you.  They  took  my  picture  and  put  it  In  the 
newspaper  and  they  told  the  story  aixiut  us 
being  friends.  The  bank  gave  me  back  my 
money  too.  all  because  of  you.  My  brothers 
and  sister  got  back  there  money  too. 

"You  are  a  very  (Kind  Man)  and  Ricky, 
Danielle  and  Danny  and  mostlv  me  want  to 
thank  you  very  much. 

"I'm  going  to  buy  a  new  mess  kit  and  a 
sleeping  bag  with   my   money      It   will   help 
me  to  remember  you. 
"Thank  you  so  much 

"PS— Mother  said   a    v.a.s   b,id   for  me   to 
give  you   a  warning  in   my   letter.     I  didn't 
mean  it  that  way  but  I  guess  I  didnt  say  it 
right.     I'm  sorry  for  that. 
"Your  friend. 

'  .\I  LE.N  DePoalo. 

■Troop  70.  Age  12. 
"Port  Jervis  " 

Here  indeed  was  a  very  small  matter,  but 
it  illtistrates  everything  I  have  been  talking 
about  this  evening:  the  enterprise  of  voung 
America;  the  right  of  the  individual'  In  a 
democracy  to  have  a  redress  of  his  griev- 
ances; the.  willingness  of  a  community— Its 
people,  its  press,  its  banks— to  take  an  In- 
terest in  a  human  problem;  and,  finally,  U\o 
rewards  of  public  service  when  the  citizens 
are  responsive. 

You  and  I  need  have  no  fear  of  the  future 
so  long  as  we  have  this  spirit  and  these 
strengtlis.  And  if  I  have  any  message  to- 
night worth  your  remembering,  Just  remem- 
ber this:  If  one  tjoyscout,  age  12,  can  have 
this  much  faith  in  the  future  of  his  coun- 
try, things  mu,<;t  Ije  right  with  America. 


grown  to  national  prominence  over  the 
past  two  and  one-half  decades.  I  think 
the  following  editorial  from  Newsday's 
26th  anniversary  edition  admirably  sums 
up  the  principles  that  make  a  great  news- 
paper, and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

OuB  26th  Anniversary 
Newsday  is  now  26  years  old. 
Newsday  is  published  for  Long  Island  by 
Ix)ng  Islanders.  Newsday  and  Long  Islajid 
have  grown  up  together.  We  try  to  give  our 
readers  all  the  news  of  importance  and  in- 
terest to  them  from  Nassau  and  Suffolk  coun- 
ties, from  the  rest  of  the  state,  the  nation 
and  the  entire  world.  We  try  to  edit  our 
paper  In  a  distinguished  yet  lively  manner. 
We  make  every  effort  to  Insure  that  our 
news  Is  free  from  editorial  opinion,  un- 
slanted  and  unweighted  for  or  against  any 
catise.  In  our  opinion  columns  there  are 
expressed  the  viewpoints  of  men  with  differ- 
ing philosophies  and  honest  differences  of 
opinion.  We  develop  our  own  features  for 
our  readers  and  also  obtain  the  very  best 
features  that  are  available  frcrni  other 
sources. 

We  endeavor  to  inspire  the  confidence  of 
our  readers  in  our  integrity.  Newsday  is 
completely  independent  of  Individuals  and 
political  parties  and  our  ambition  Is  directed 
solely  to  honest  Journalism.  We  try  to  ex- 
pose wrong  and  fight  the  abuse  of  power  In 
whatever  liigh  or  low  place  It  lurks. 

We  feel  that  the  most  Important  service 
we  can  give  our  advertisers  Is  to  sell  their 
merch,andise.  Tc<oiu-  subscribers  -ve  feel  an 
obligation  to  produce  the  best  possible  news- 
paper within  our  power  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price  to  them. 

We  believe  that  we  and  our  emploves 
have  a  mutual  interest  In  Newsdav's  success. 
As  a  result  we  have  achieved  a  happy  em- 
ployer-employe relationship  free  from  strife. 
As  Newsday  progresses  financially,  so  do  its 
employes.  Newsday  has  no  debt  of  any  kind 
and  outstanding  credit.  Large  stuns  of  earn- 
ings are  annually  returned  to  improvement 
of  plant  .and  equipment.  Physical  working 
conditions  at  Newsday  are  as  nearlv  perfect 
as  we  can  make  them. 

Our  editors,  our  reporters,  our  business 
and  mechanical  staffs,  all  of  oiu-  personnel, 
are  the  very  best  of  their  respective  profes- 
sions that  we  can  attract  to  this  newspaper 
We  are  proud  of  them  and  they  take  pride 
in  Newsdav. 


The  26th  Anniversary  of  Newsday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NXVf    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  7.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday, 
September  6,  marked  the  26th  anniver- 
sary of  Newsday.  a  newspaper  that  has 


Indira's  India — A  Hopeful  Surprise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  31.  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
SiJeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editoi'ial  froin  Life  magazine  of 
September  2,  1966: 

Indira's  India— A  Hopeful  Surprise 

Indira  Gandhi  still  calls  herself  a  "social- 
ist" and,  In  the  past,  was  characterized  aa 
"the  darling  of  the  left  wing."  When  she  be- 
came India's  third  prime  minister  last  winter, 
her  foee  predicted  she  would  be  "'Just  a 
mouthpiece  for  Krishna  Menon"  (an  Indian 
Mar.xist ) . 

The  predictions  were  wrong.  Not  only  has 
Menon  attacked  her  policies  openly,  but 
Communist  and  Socialist  members  have  been 
screaming  against  her  In  parliament  to  the 
point  where  several  had  to  be  evicted.  Their 
big  issue  is  the  recent  devaluation  (by  36%) 
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of  the  rupee,  a  deflationary  measure  urged 
on  the  Indian  government  by  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
by  some  US.  experts.  Left-wing  M.P.'s  ac- 
cused Indira's  finance  niinister  of  'selling 
the  country  to  America." 

When  Indira  was  a  little  girl  her  father, 
Pandit  Nehru,  wrote  her.  '-May  you  grow  up 
a  brave  soldier  In  India's  service."  Brave 
Is  the  right  word  for  the  politically  unpopu- 
lar steps  Indira  has  recently  taken,  and  they 
are  also  in  India's  service.  Along  with  the 
devaluation  they  include  a  tii^hter  money 
policy,  the  lifting  of  price  controls  on  sev- 
eral basic  commodities  and  the  piUtial  free- 
ing of  what  is  still  an  over-regulated  "li- 
cense economy  '  Mrs.  Gandhi  is  steering 
India,  which  her  father  tried  to  socialize  and 
neutralize,  toward  a  more  realistic  accom- 
modation with  the  free-enterprise  West. 

Not  Just  Western  pressure  but  Indian  ex- 
perience has  brought  this  important  change. 
Doctrinaire  economists  who  used  to  love  con- 
troU  for  controls'  sake  have  learned  belter. 
Indian  policy,  in  the  words  of  an  American 
AID  expert.  "Is  exploratory  .  .  and  capable 
...  of  moving  either  toward  or  away  from 
private  ownership'  For  e.xample,  a  conxmit- 
tee  appointed  by  Indira  when  she  was  minis- 
ter oT  information  has  recommended  that  the 
govemment-owned  radio  and  TV  systems  be 
■pun  off  Into  two  autonomous  corporations 
empowered  to  sell  advertising  to  help  finance 
badly  needed  expansion.  For  another  ex- 
ample, the  six  government-owned  chemical 
plants,  which  have  proved  hopelessly  in- 
adequate to  supply  India  with  fertilizer,  are 
about  to  get  some  competition  from  five  or 
Blx  U.S.-flnanced  private  firms  which  can  in- 
crease the  supply  four  times  and  so  nearly 
double  India's  grain  production. 

In  fact  the  welcome  mat  is  now^  out  for  all 
kinds  of  foreign  private  capital:  it  is  actively 
solicited  by  the  Indian  Investment  Centre  in 
New  York,  the  largest  such  office  maintained 
by  any  capitaJ-hungry  country.  Mrs.  Gandhi 
herself  said  to  New  York's  Economic  Club 
last  spring:  "We  welcome  private  foreign 
Investment  not  only  for  the  capital  it  brings 
with  It  but  also  for  the  transfer  of  modern 
technology  and  managerial  and  technical 
skills."  There  has  never  been  a  problem 
About  the  repatriation  of  earnings  (or  capi- 
tal) from  India  and  the  return  has  been 
averaging  19 '", . 

India  is  still  wedded  to  economic  planning. 
and  the  fourth  five-year  plan,  now  ready 
for  submission  to  parliament,  maintains  an 
Investment  ratio  that  again  favors  the  in- 
efficient   "public    sector.  '     But    the    private 


sector  is  growing  under  its  own  steam  and  is 
proving  its  own  c.^ise  by  results.  India  ha.s 
already  developed  a  "new  breed'  of  bright 
young  entrepreneurs  and  Indu.'^trialists  who 
sell  Indian  machine  tools  in  Western  Europe 
and  make  conipuiers  a.s  well  as  automobiles. 

More  important.  India  has  at  last  given 
its  all  but  unmanageable  food  problem  the 
priority  it  has  long  deserved.  Along  witli 
the  new  fertilizer  policy  goes  an  incentive 
price  system,  better  extension  services  and 
a  new  emphasis  on  irrigation.  A  near-famine 
in  196.5  was  averted  with  the  help  of  U.S. 
wheat  shipments.  The  plan  which  envisages 
India  feeding  herself  by  1970  will  be  more 
ej*ily  met  if  an  urgent  push  can  be  given 
the  f.iltering  birth-control   program 

India  still  badly  needs  the  Western  aid 
which  was  suspended  after  last  year's  war 
with  Pakistan.  India's  friends  have  been 
pressing  it  for  reforms.  The  policy  changes 
instituted  by  Mrs.  Gandhi  are  too  recent  to 
have  produced  measurable  restilts  but  they 
are  in  the  riglit  direr-tion 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  ni;^y  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION.S  FOH  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  t'ne  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Wa.shmgton.  D.C  2040-2.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
C'-,unt  of  not  to  e.Kceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookde.ilers  and  quantity 
purchaser:-.,  but  such  priming  shall  not  inter- 
ferif  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
th4  Government  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  tlie  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  m.iy  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment p'lblica'ions  under  such  regulations 
a.'  shall  be  agreed  up'iii  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (US,  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp    2). 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  lU  S.  Ci-Kie,  title  44,  sec,  1.50,  p, 
1939). 


PRINTING    OF  CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Conciessional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
I  U  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec,  185.  p.  1942  i  . 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  onlv  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  bo^rd  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
^US,  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1,50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


The  Priest  of  Old  Wyoming 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22,  1966 
Mr,  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
man  of  God  has  challenges  in  minister- 
ing to  his  flock,  whatever  the  locale 
However,  when  the  locale  is  Wyoming 
where  some  340,000  people  reside  in  an 
area  of  97,914  square  miles  in  the  heart 
of  the  Rockies,  these  challenges  can  be 
most  formidable.  In  this  land  of  high 
altitudes  and  low  multitudes,  a  pastor 
has  been  known  to  serve  a  parish  some 
100  miles  north-south  and  60  miles  east- 
west. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Extension 
magazine,  author  William  Barrett  re- 
lates the  dedicated  efforts  of  priests  who 
serve  in  the  so-called  mission  areas  of 
Wyoming.  With  assistance  from  the 
Extension  Society,  these  priests  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  reach  the 
faithful  and  their  accomplishments  are  a 
proud  record  for  all  to  observe. 

As  this  article  observes,  Wyoming  is 
in  many  respects  still  a  frontier  with  a 
bright  future  ahead.  We  are  grateful 
to  them  for  their  good  work  which  is 
representative  of  the  efforts  of  all  minis- 
ters in  the  mission  areas  of  Wyominf?. 

Because  of  the  interesting  aspects  of 
the  missions  in  Wyoming,  I  am  inserting 
the  entire  article  which  follows: 
In  Old  Wyoming 
(By  William  E,  Barrett) 
In  the  late  summer  of  1947,  four  Denver 
priests   were   returning   from   a   vacation   In 
Wyoming.    The-  took  route  59  out  of  GUlette 
for  Douglas,  a  rl.ad  that  runs  120  miles  with- 
out a  house  or  a  filling  station,  its  loneliness 
broken  only  once  by  the  town  of  Bill,  three 
houses  and  a  gasoline  pump  at  a  crossroads 
After  an  hour  and   a  half  of  this  highway 
during  which  they  had  seen  only  two  other 
automobiles  and  no  horsemen,  one  of  the 
priests  sighed. 

"What  an  empty  countrj-!"  he  said,  "The 
bishop  must  have  a  heck  of  a  time  covering 
all  this  territory." 

Thirty  days  later  that  priest  was  a  Wyo- 
ming bishop:  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Cheyenne 
In  another  four  years  he  was  Bishop  of  Chey- 
enne, with  the  entire  state  as  his  responsibil- 
ity. He  is  still  "the  Bishop."  His  name  is 
Hubert  M,  Newell.  The  sense  of  vast  dis- 
tance, of  great  loneliness,  which  he  felt  on 
the  road  from  GiUette  to  Douglas  is  a  solid 
reality  of  his  life.  H©  has  traveled  many 
roads  like  it. 

Wyoming  is  a  missionary  state.  It  has  an 
area  of  97,914  square  miles.  It  would  con- 
tain easily  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  along  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Their  combined  area  is  only  87,530 
square   miles.     I^i  hU   vast   mountain-and- 
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plain  territory  Bishop  Newell  has  a  total  of 
58  diocesan  priests,  including  those  who 
serve  his  cities. 

aose  to  the  Colorado  border  and  50  miles 
from  Cheyenne  is  Laramie,  a  city  of  17,520 
population  and  home  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  the  states'  onlv  major  educational 
institution. 

Father  Charles  F.  Taylor  is  pastor  of  the 
Newman  Club;  a  young  priest  who  blends 
beautifully  into  the  color  and  tone  of  the 
university  without  any  sacrifice  of  dignity 
or  weakening  of  authority.  His  rectory  is 
bright  with  gaily  Jacketed  books  and  stereo 
records.  He  never  locks  his  door  when  he 
goes  out. 

"Some  of  the  young  people  may  want  to 
use  the  rectory,"  he  says.  "It's  theirs,  you 
know." 

Father  T.-ylor  con.=idcrs  himself  a  mis- 
sionary. He  is  the  spiritual  guide  for  young 
men  and  women  who  come  to  the  university 
from  the  rrnchcs  and  the  fmall  towns  and 
who  will  ultimately  return  to  the  commu- 
nities which  sent  them. 

Some  of  these  young  people  know  little 
about  their  faith  becauio  the  missionary  ef- 
fort in  Wyoming  has  been  thin  in  so  manv 
areas,  but  the  future  strength  of  Catholicism 
in  the  state  depends  largely  upon  them 
upon  the  educated  Catholics. 

"Only  ten  percent  of  the  universitv  Cath- 
olics are  actup  in  the  Newman  Club,"  Father 
Taylor  admits.  "That  compares  well  with 
the  national  average.  Many  of  our  people 
have  schohUEhip  grades  to  m.aintain.  or  are 
working  thca-  way,  or  are  merely  carried  away 
by  a  newly  experienced  freedom.  They  at- 
tend Mass  and  they  come  around  if  they  get 
in  trouble.  We  are  maintaining  a  llghthou-e 
here  and  i  harbor." 

Gilbert  Bush,  a  member  of  the  Newman 
Club,  was  the  first  Laramie  boy  killed  m 
■Vietnam, 

There  are  55  faculty  members  who  are 
faithful  parishioners  of  Father  Taylor's  and 
their  example  is  a  steadying  force.  The  two 
priests  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  parish,  who 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  Laramie's  ofT-cam- 
pus  Catholicf,  arc  actively  interested  in  the 
Newman  Club  and  reinforce  its  pastor  when 
he  needs  help. 

From  his  parish  in  Saratoga,  70  miles 
wcstw.ard  over  snowy  mountain  p.asses.  Fath- 
er John  Farren  drives  to  Laramie  every  Tues- 
day to  teach  a  two-hour  course  in  Sacred 
Scripture  at  the  Newman  Club, 

"He's  a  missionary,  too,"  Father  Tavlor 
says. 

Driving  is  second  nature  to  a  Wyoming 
priest.  It  is  230  miles  from  Laramie  to  Rock 
Springs.  Until  comparatively  recent  time 
a  priest  stationed  at  Rock  Springs  had  to 
drive  one  hundred  miles  into  mountain  coun- 
try every  Sunday  morning  and  say  Mass  at 
Pinedale.  On  this  route  wUlows  were  planted 
beside  the  road  to  outline  Its  course  for  the 
traveler  who  could  not  otherwise  find  it  in 
the  heavy  snows. 

Today  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace 
has  it  own  pastor  in  Pinedale.  Father 
Thomas  O'Flannigan  is  a  tall,  strong,  hand- 
some priest,  a  native  of  Wyoming  and  per- 
fectly at  home  in  his  outdoor  parish.  He 
cooks  his  own  meals,  as  do  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  A  housekeeper  arrangement 
is  complicated,  practically  Impossible,  In 
American  missions  like  Wyoming. 

The  tourist  Influx  In  July  and  August  is 
heavy  and  the  visitors,  many  of  them  Catho- 


lic, have  no  vi.sion  of  the  pastor's  life  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  They  see  rnjy 
a  bright,  .-pirklmg  town  surrounded  bv  m  i'^- 
nificent  mountains. 

Four  miles  outside  of  the  town  is  Fremont 
Lake  with  a  21-miIe  length  of  shoreline  open 
to  campers.  A  young  woman  recentiv  caught 
a  41' J  pound  lake  trout  in  Fremont  Lake 
and  th.it  may  not  be  a  record.  Pinedale  ;s  in 
antelope  country  and  it  Is  not  uncommon, 
in  any  season,  for  a  moose  to  come  castiallv 
mto  town  and  walk  slowly  down  Mam  Street 
Father  O'Flannigan  enjoys  the  sport  and 
the  spectacle  which  appeal  to  tourists  but 
he  is  a  missionary  pastor  with  the  second 
hirges-t  one-priest  parish  in  Wyoming  His 
parish  Is  4.000  square  miles  in  area  He 
rays  Masses  in  Pinedale  and  also  at  St 
Anne's  in  Big  Piney  45  miles  awav 

Television  viewers  are  aware  of  Big  Pmey 
as  "the  coldest  spot  in  the  United  Sfae.': '' 
Forty  degrees  below  zero  is  a  commonplace 
and  twenty-five  below  is  fairly  constant 
"Pinedale  will  not  varv  more  th.an  a  degree 
or  two  from  Big  Piney,"  Father  O'Flannigan 
says.  The  snows  are  hcavv  and  thev  pile  up 
but  he  has  never  failed  to  reach  Big  Piney 
for  his  Sunday  Mass.  "I've  been  late  some- 
times," he  admits. 

There  are  40  Catholic  f.amllies  In  the  Big 
Pmey  parish  and  elghtv  in  Pinedale,  Most 
of  the  parishioners  live  at  a  distance  from 
the  towns,  many  of  them  on  lonely  snow- 
locked  ranches,  but  they  are  as  sturdy  as 
their  pastor  and  they  take  pride  in  the  "fart 
that  neither  they  nor  their  children  mi-s 
M.a.ss.  short  of  a  catastrophe 

Father  OTlanniean  Is  proud  of  the  f.ict 
that  the  site  of  Wyoming's  first  Mas.s  is  in 
his  parish,  marked  by  a  plaque  at  La  Prairie 
de  la  Mes.se,  Father  Pierre  Jean  de  Smet 
sang  the  Ma.=s  on  July  5,  1840, 

Moving  north  fmm  Pinedale,  a  traveler 
traverses  the  famous  Jackson  Hole  Countrv 
and  enters  Yellowstone  Park,  areas  which 
have  missionary  legends  of  their  own, 

E.ist  of  the  Park  and  of  Codv,  north  to 
within  a  shrnt  distance  of  the  Montana  line, 
is  Gillette,  a  town  which  claims  a  population 
of  6.011.  This  Is  the  great  country  of  elk  and 
of  antelope  which  tr.avel  in  large  herds 
Young  antelope  often  race  automobiles,  as 
city  dogs  do,  but  they  do  not  come  too  close 
Father  Ch.arles  Bi-ady,  St.  Matthew's 
Church.  Is  pastor  of  a  parish  which  runs 
100  miles  north  and  south.  60  miles  e.ist  and 
west.  Five  hundred  of  his  people  attend  Mass 
regularly.  "We  have  to  claim  700  Catholics  " 
he  says,  "because  that  is  our  Mass  count  at 
Easter." 

Father  Brady  is  from  Ballvjamesduff  In 
County  Cavan,  Ireland,  and  there  is  soft 
magic  In  his  voice.  "This  is  tremendous 
country."  he  says.  "It  may  seem  amusing 
to  some  people  when  we  refer  to  a  'small 
ranch  of  25.000  acres'  but  we  mean  what  we 
say.  It  takes  20  acres  of  this  land  to  feed 
one  steer,  12  to  feed  one  sheep." 

Father  Brady  takes  a  quiet  satisfaction  in 
his  own  statistics.  His  "regular"  Catholics 
have  Increased  by  100  families  in  ..x  years 
and  he  has  been  averaging  21  <  on  verts  a 
year;  this  despite  the  fact  that  he.  too  must 
contend  with  many  months  ci  heavy  snow 
and  of  exceedingly  low  temperatures. 

He  has  as  his  responsibility  Our  Lady  of 
the  Snows  at  Rocky  Point,  63  miles  north  of 
Gillette,  with  half  of  the  distance  over  a 
poor  road.  Weston,  a  station  without  a 
church,  is  half  way  to  Rocky  Point.    Savagc- 
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ton.  with  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  is  39 
miles  south,  and  that  road.  too.  is  Inferior. 
On  one  of  his  Sunday  tripe  during  a  heavy 
snow.  Father  Brady  lost  the  road.  He 
stopped  his  car  when  he  could  see  the  tops 
of  tre«s  below  the  radiator  ornament  of  his 
automobile.  He  knew  that  he  was  stopped 
on  the  edge  of  a  cliff.  The  only  safe  direc- 
tion In  which  to  move  was  In  his  own  tracks. 
He  backed,  then,  for  five  miles,  guided  by  the 
marks  of  his  own  tires,  with  many  stops  to 
clear  the  glass  and  to  seek  tire  tracks  which 
the  falling  snow  was  erasing.  He  ultimately 
found  the  road. 

•'I  was  two  hours  late  for  the  Mass  that 
I  was  to  say  and  my  people  were  wailing 
patiently  in  the  church."  he  says.  "Not  one 
of  them  even  thought  of  going  out  to  look 
forme." 

South  and  east  of  Gillette,  practically  on 
the  South  E>akota  border,  is  Newcastle,  cred- 
ited with  4,345  population  in  the  1960  censvis 
and  claiming  more.  Father  Michael  McBrien 
Is  the  pastor  of  Corpus  Chrlsti  church  in 
Newcastle  and  he  has  the  largest  parish  In 
Wyoming:  two  counties.  7,000  square  miles. 
He  has  an  assistant.  Father  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, and  enough  work  for  two  more  assist- 
ants if  they  were  available. 

"We  cannot  go  on  searching  expeditions 
for  the  lo6t  sheep  veary  often."  he  says.  "We 
meet  as  many  people  as  we  can,  and  we 
know  where  our  people  are.  and  we  hope  that 
the  one«  who  have  strayed  away  will  come 
b<u:k  to  us." 

The  Sunday  schedule  in  Newcastle   holds 
one    priest    in    C!orpus    Chrlsti.    The    other 
Ski  priest  drives  to  St.  Anthony's  at  Upton.  29 

miles  away,  and  says  8  o'clock  Mass:  drives 
on  to  St.  Paul's  at  Sundance,  another  28 
miles,  for  10  o'clock  Mass:  pulls  into  St. 
Patrick's  at  Morecroft.  31  miles  from  Sun- 
dance, for  the  noon  Mass.  From  his  last 
stop,  he  faces  another  31  miles  of  driving  to 
his  home  base  in  Newcastle. 

Three  Masses,  confeeslons.  and  a  n9-mlle 
drive  add  up  to  a  fairly  full  Sunday  even 
In  pleasant  weather:  heavy  snow,  low  tem- 
peratures, or  high  winds  building  ground 
blizzards,  can  make  the  responsibility 
hazardous. 

Saturday,  too,  is  a  busy  dny  in  Father  Mc- 
Brien's  parish.  His  church.  St.  Matthew's,  at 
Hulett  is  96  miles  away,  on  the  Montana 
border,  and  St.  Albert's  at  Four  Corners,  al- 
though only  28  miles  out,  is  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

Obviously,  a  priest  who  has  his  churches 
spread  over  a  wide  area  cannot  meet  the  Mass 
needs  of  his  people  on  any  Sunday.  Father 
McBrlen  has  been  forced  to  the  compromise 
which  many  of  his  fellow  missionaries  have 
accepted  reluctantly:  Saturday  Masses  in 
some  places,  Masses  once  or  twice  a  month 
In  others. 

"It  is  regrettable,  of  course,  that  we  have 
to  do  this."  he  says.  "We  have  all  discovered 
that  Catholics  who  have  learned  to  attend 
Mass  on  Saturday  are  reluctant  to  attend  on 
Sunday  when  a  Sunday  Mass  is  available.  It 
Is  difficult,  too.  to  change  the  habits  of  a 
once-a-month  Catholics  if  the  time  comes 
when  we  can  offer  them  more." 

Father  McBrlen.  a  real  veteran  of  the  Wyo- 
ming missionary  struggle,  has  a  quiet  sense 
of  humor.  He  denies  that  anything  start- 
ling, dangerous  or  funny  has  happened  to 
him  in  all  of  his  years,  summer  or  winter. 
"It  Is  all  very  ordinary."  he  says.  "There 
are  things  to  be  done  and  we  do  them." 

No  matter  how  casual  he  may  seem,  how- 
ever, his  automobile  Is  never  taken  casually. 
He  has  firm  opinions  on  the  cars,  the  gasoline 
and  the  tires  which  best  meet  the  demands  of 
a  missionary  who  never  knows  when  a  sick 
call  may  take  him  out  on  a  hundred-mile 
trip. 

"We  have  700  Catholics  in  Weston  County 
and  only  about  100  in  Crook  County."  Father 
McBrlen  says.     "We  make,  on  an  average,  ten 


converts  a  year  in  ihe  two  counties.  It 
doesn't  sound  like  many  but  our  converts  are 
far  apart  and  instruction  becomes  a  prob- 
lem sometimes." 

Father  McBrien's  parishioners  are.  on  the 
whole,  In  quite  moderate  circumstances. 
working  for  the  large  ranch  owners,  or  for 
the  oil  refineries,  running  small  biu>inesses. 
"A  wealthy  Catholic  is  a  rarity."  he  says. 

The  missionary  effort  Uikes  on  a  different 
shape  and  color  in  Torrln^ton.  146  miles 
south  of  Newcastle-  St.  Joseph's  Orphanage, 
under  the  direction  of  Father  LawTence 
Etchingham.  a-ssisted  by  Father  Gerald  Sul- 
livan and  the  Si.siers  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
is  home  to  57  girls  and  t>oys.  The  children 
;u-e  white.  Negro  and  Korean,  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  They  attend  the  public 
school  m  Torrington.  ,as  do  the  other  chil- 
dren living  in  the  town,  and  on  every  Sun- 
day morning  a  solemn  Baptist  bus  stops  at 
St.  Joseph's  to  take  the  Baptist  children  to 
church. 

"It  is  quite  all  right."  Father  Etchingh'.im 
.<;ays  cheerfully  "They  have  already  been  to 
Mass" 

The  children  at  St.  Joseph's  are  unadopt- 
able  because  a  child  may  not  be  adopted  in 
Wyoming  unless  both  piu-euts  sign  a  release. 
One  parent,  usually,  refuses  to  sign:  some- 
time.s  both  parents  refuse.  'Vet  it  is  very 
rarely  that  a  parent  reclaims  a  child  or  at- 
tempts  to  provide   a  home. 

The  boys  work  on  the  orpiianoge  farm  and 
the  girls  iearn  household  skills  as  they  would 
if  they  lived  with  a  family.  Talents  are  en- 
couraged .Tnd  developed,  privacy  is  respected. 
The  children,  even  when  very  young,  have 
personal  possessions  and.  as  they  grow,  they 
achieve  private  rooms  Two  of  the  St.  Joseph 
boys  and  one  girl  are  In  college  on  scholar- 
ships. 

Demanding  ns  the  orphanage  work  is. 
Father  Etchingham  can  give  it  only  part  of 
his  time  He  is  the  Director  of  Catholic 
Charities  for  Wyoming.  "It  Is  a  new  thing." 
he  says.  "Wyoming  has  always  found  the 
means  for  taking  care  of  people  in  trouble 
but  there  has  never  been  any  organized 
charity,  We  have  never  had  even  a  St.  Vin- 
cent d'e  Paul  Society,  Tiie  so-called  liberal- 
ization of  sex  attitudes  has  created  a  prob- 
lem which  can  only  be  handled  through  an 
organization." 

In  1965.  Father  Etchingh.-un  had  to  handle 
the  problems  of  35  unwed  mothers.  They 
ranged  in  age  from  14  to  32  and  65  percent 
were  in  the  teen  years.  Twenty-five  of  the 
children  were  surrendered  for  adoption  and 
placed  in  Catholic  homes, 

"We  have  to  face  tlas  a£  a  continuing 
problem."  he  said.  "It  will  not  vanish  over- 
night, ' 

Each  of  the  58  diocesan  priests  under 
Bishop  Newel!  has  a  .story  to  tell,  a  .series 
of  problems  peculiar  to  his  area  of  a  vast 
state.  There  are  high  mountains,  deep 
valleys,  wide  plateaus,  national  parks,  des- 
erts, lakes,  rivers.  Men  draw  oil  from  the 
earth  and  distill  it.  other  men  ride  in  40 
below  temperatures  and  12 -foot  snowfalls 
to  find  lost  cattle  and  sheep 

Priests  go  out  to  such  men,  and  to  their 
families,  on  sick  calls,  baptize  their  chil- 
dren, marry  the  young,  bring  the  Mass  to  the 
community  in  the  local  church.  The 
churches  are  simple  structures,  not  impres- 
sive perhaps  to  city  eyes  but  possessed  of 
their  own  strange  beauty 

Wyoming  is  mission  territory  .and.  neces- 
sarily, will  continue  to  be  It  cannot,  in  its 
unwieldy  size,  supp>ort  the  church  effort 
within  its  borders,  although  the  people 
make  an  honest  effort  to  do  so.  It  owes  a 
debt  to  the  Extension  Society  and  Its  mem- 
bers who  have  made  the  lonely  little  chtirches 
possible  and  who  have  sent  the  priests  out 
on  the  long  empty  roads.  The  priests  are 
very  well  aware  of  that  debt  and  acknowl- 
edge it  in  their  prayers. 


In  the  future,  probably.  Wyoming's  cities 
will  grow  large,  churches  will  hold  more  peo- 
ple, there  will  be  more  priests;  but  that  time 
is  not  yet  here.  Wyoming  today  is  a  frontier 
and  it  offers  adventure,  real  or  vicarious,  for 
those  who  associate  with  it.  There  are  not 
many  frontiers  left  in  all  of  the  world. 


Some  Rights  Groups  Doing  Work  of  Reds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   8,'  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  increasing  reports  of  Commu- 
nist infiltration  and  influence  in  i-adical 
organizations  and  civil  rights  activities 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous development,  to  which  the  general 
public  should  be  alerted.  Mr.  Jack  Mab- 
ley  reports  on  this  situation,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  recent  march  in 
Cicero,  111.,  in  the  following  article  that 
appeared  in  the  August  30,  1966,  issue  of 
the  Chicago's  American: 
Some  Rights  Groups  Doing  Work  of  Reds 
(By  Jack  Mabley) 
Most  of  the  Communists  in  Chicago  went 
underground  years  ago.  A  few  like  Claude 
Lightfoot  remain  as  visible  figureheads.  But 
most  dropped  their  official  party  membership 
and  went  to  work  in  front  organizations. 

Their  determination  to  replace  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  with  communism 
Is  undiminished.  Only  the  timetable  has 
gone  awry. 

They  outlined  their  overall  strategy  20 
years  ago,  and  there  is  no  reason  today  to 
believe  it  has  changed.  They  would  make 
their  move  in  a  time  of  strife,  disorder,  and 
economic  chaos,  and  they  would  do  what 
they  could  to  bring  about  these  conditions. 
They  had  counted  on  a  post  war  depres- 
sion for  their  first  big  advance,  with  major 
recrtiitlng  among  the  unemployed,  whom 
they  counted  on  being  in  the  millions. 

The  big  depression  didn't  come.  So  they 
realigned  their  sights,  and  aimed  toward 
racial  discord  and  disorders.  Anything  which 
would  cause  dissension  served  the  commu- 
nist cause. 

It  was  a  good  summer  for  the  Communists 
In  Chicago  until  last  week.  The  marches 
were  creating  the  tensions  upon  which  they 
thrive.  Americans  were  turning  against 
Americans  in  numbers  unprecedented  in 
Chicago's  history. 

Martin  Luther  King  was  deliberately 
creating  tension  for  leverage  In  bargaining. 
I  do  not  believe  that  King  is  involved  with 
Communists  or  Is  even  influenced  by  Com- 
munists. But  his  program  of  creating  ten- 
sion served  their  purposes. 

His  calling  off  the  marches  did  not. 
Radical  organizations  say  they  are  going 
to  hold  a  march  Into  Cicero  next  Sunday. 
The  self-appointed  leader  of  the  march  is 
Chester  Robinson,  head  of  the  West  Side 
organization,  which  was  formed  and  is  sub- 
sidized by  the  Chicago  City  Missionary 
society. 

Helping  sponsor  the  march  are  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  or  CORE,  and 
Sttident  Nonviolent  Coordinating  commit- 
tee, or  S.  N.  C.  C,  and  the  Deacons  for 
Defense,  a  militant  black  power  group. 

Communist-oriented  agitators  are  not 
identifiable  as  Communists  because  they  no 
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longer  carry  cards  or  attend  party  meetings. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  a 
heavy  communist  membership  and  Influence 
in  radical  organizations. 

Robinson  was  revealed  by  this  newspaper 
to  have  a  criminal  record  of  19  arrests  and 
three  jail  and  prison  terms  on  narcotics 
charges.  We  believe  this  information  is 
pertinent  in  assessing  a  man  who  has  be- 
come a  public  character,  as  has  Robinson. 

We  also  believe  this  criminal  record 
should  not  be  held  against  Robinson.  In 
fact,  if  he  really  has  reformed  he  deserves 
extra  credit.  However.  Robinsons  associa- 
tion with  communist  front  activity  is  of  ut- 
most importance. 

One  of  Robinson's  close  pals  in  the  Illinois 
prison  at  Joliet  was  a  man  who  is  now  head 
of  a  communist  front  outfit.  In  recent 
months  Robinson  has  been  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  W.E.B.  DuBois  clubs,  a  known 
communist  front  group. 

Robinson  spoke  at  a  socialist  forum  last 
November.  He  was  a  speaker  at  a  "workshop 
for  love"  which  listed,  afnong  several  spon- 
sors, the  W.E.B.  DuBois  club. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Robinson  and 
the  CORE  and  S.  N.  C.  C.  people  are  influ- 
enced by  Communists.  But  we  do  know 
that  in  planning  a  march  into  Cicero,  they 
are  flouting  responsible  Negro  leadership 
and  they  are  doing  the  work  of  the  Commu- 
nists-turning  American    against   American. 
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quenchable  sense  of  adventure  which 
makes  every  day  a  new  beginning— a 
challenge  to  be  met  and  mastered. 

We,  in  the  Illinois  delegation,  predict 
that  from  Florida  will  come  some  of  the 
best  work  of  William  T.  Moore,  with  the 
unmistakable  flavor  of  the  Midwest  dis- 
tinguishing it.  It  will  be  a  privilege  to 
say  then— as  now— "Only  Bill  Moore 
could  have  written  that.    What  a  f;uv." 


Sea  Grant  Colleges  and  Long  Island 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 


Bill  Moore  Leaves  Washington  After  24 
Years  of  Notable  Service  as  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  2.  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mij!  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  September  2,  \he  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'HaraI  delivered  a 
tribute  to  William  T.  Moore.  It  would  be 
presumptuou.s  of  me  to  attempt  to  repeat 
the  highlights  of  Bill  Moore's  career  or 
the  accomplishments  of  his  gifted  wife 
as  narrated  by  my  colleague,  Barratt 
O'Hara.  I  lack  both  the  years  of  close 
association  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
Member  from  Illinois'  Second  District. 
However,  I  share  his  interest  in  the 
future  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  and  I  am 
appreciative  of  his  gracious  invitation 
to  join  in  wishing  the  Moores  Godspeed. 

In  retiring  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
after  24  years  as  its  Washington  corre- 
spondent and  in  reentering  the  field  of 
journalism  in  Florida.  William  T.  Moore 
is  acting  in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
fourth  estate.  After  some  40  years  of 
reporting  daily  happenings  and  of  cover- 
ing the  "story  behind  the  story"  at  the 
conference  tables  of  the  world,  there  can 
be  no  retirement  for  him.  Even  in 
Florida  where  thousands  go  to  spend  the 
"afternoons"  of  their  lives,  there  will  be 
only  suni-ise  and  high  noon  for  the 
Moores. 

To  those  of  us  who  come  from  Illinois, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  fraternity  based  on 
our  common  heritage  in  "the  land  of 
Lincoln."  As  a  native  son,  William  T. 
Moore  belongs  to  that  fraternity. 
Wherever  he  has  gone,  he  has  taken  with 
him  the  sturdy  background  and  the  un- 


OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   8.   1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  oceano- 
graphy holds  more  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture of  man  than  any  other  development. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  the  Long 
Island  area  because  that  is  New  York 
State's  natural  outlet  to  the  wealth  and 
wonders  of  the  ocean's  depths. 

Recently,  WHLI  editorialized  on  the 
sea  grant  college  bill,  which  is  the  edu- 
cational forerunner  of  the  marine  sci- 
ences. I  wish  to  make  that  editorial 
available  to  my  colleagues.    It  follows : 

Spectacular  developments  in  science,  these 
days,  seem  to  be  focused  on  the  skies  Man 
Is  about  to  set  foot  on  the  moon  And  it  is 
almost  certain  that  within  the  lifespan  of 
most  persons  living  todav.  he  will  have  the 
capacity  to  reach  the  planets,  to  explore 
them,  and  return  safely. 

Yet  right  here  on  earth,  man  is  Uiking 
steps  that  may  be  of  far  more  practical  value 
than  all  the  space  spectaculars  under  way  or 
about  to  be  launched.  Man  is  beginning  to 
probe  the  mysteries  of  the  deep— the  vast 
oceans  that  may  provide  the  food  and  the 
raw  materials  that  will  sustain  the  world  as 
expanding  populations  and  depletion  of  re- 
sources place  an  ever  increasing  drain  on 
present  supplies 

The  Federal  Government,  taking  cogniz- 
ance of  opportunities  to  learn  about  the 
oceans,  is  developing  a  broad  marine  sciences 
program. 

Long  Island— with  its  extensive  water 
frontage— is  a  logical  place  to  establish  re- 
search centers  to  explore  this  untapped 
field.  ^^ 

Current  federal  .spending  in  oceanographic 
re.search  is  now  running  around  $300  million 
Within  the  next  16  to  18  months,  the  govern- 
ment is  to  come  up  with  a  complete  plan 
involving  participation  bv  local  government 
industry  and  education. 

Governmental,  industrial  and  educational 
sectors  on  the  Island  have  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  cooperate  in  the  continued  develop- 
ments of  oceanographic  .science  and  en- 
gineering. 

WHLI  particularly  welcomes  support  by 
the  educational  sector.  Before  we  can  begin 
harvesting  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
ocean,  we  must  develop  the  technical  know- 
how. 

Long  Island's  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing have  already  begun  to  make  this  area 
an  oceanographic  center.  Adelphl  and  Long 
Island  Universities  have  established  ocean- 
ographic programs.  The  State  University  at 
Stony  Brook  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  as  the  site  for  the  State's 
Marine  Science  Research  Center.  The  Nas- 
sau-Suffolk Bl-County  Planning  Board  has 
created  an  educational  committee  on 
oceanography. 


Our  colleges  and  universities  must  be  en- 
couraged to  expand  their  programs  With 
this  in  mind,  Congress  is  considering  passage 
of  a  Sea  Grant  College  Bill  The  Bill  would 
give  Federal  support  to  universities  chosen 
to  lead  the  way  in  marine  science  Chances 
are  great  that  Long  Island  colleges  could  be 
allocated  an  estimated  $4  million  over  the 
first  two  years.  Passage  of  the  Sea  Grant 
College  Bill  could  help  make  Long  lsL,nd  a 
leader  in  the  conquest  of  "inner  spare 

WHLI.  therefore,  urges  you  to  contact  your 
representatives.  Let  them  know  you  '  feel 
Long  Island  should  become  the  "oceanopolis  ' 
of  the  world  Implore  them  to  vote  for  the 
Sea  Grant  College  Bill.  Long  Islands  con- 
tinued economic  growth  through  ocean- 
ography must  be  supported  with  a  strong 
foundation  in  science  and  education. 


H.R.  16947  Inequitable  in  Its  Effect 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 
en 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

OF    VTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  8.  1966 
Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  1,  I  spoke  before  this  body 
on  the  financing  of  our  education, 
health,  and  welfare  programs.  There 
were  some  typographical  errors  present 
in  my  remarks  as  printed  in  the  Record 
and,  therefore,  I  respectful]  request  that 
my  statement  be  reprinted  in  full  with 
corrections. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  share  my  hope  that 
governments  on  all  levels  can  work  to- 
gether to  assure  superior  educational 
and  health  facihties  for  the  American 
people.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  haid 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  working  to  find  means  to 
finance  and  manage  our  educational, 
health  and  welfare  programs. 

I  note  that  a  number  of  tax-i'cbate 
plans  have  been  proposed,  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  return  to  the 
States  a  certain  percentage  of  Federal 
income  tax  collected  each  year.  Any 
plan  will  have  to  be  carefully  scrutinized 
to  make  certain  that  all  States  and  areas 
of  the  country  will  substantially  benefit 
from  its  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  bill  which 
would  be  extremely  inequitable  in  it.s 
effect  and  which  would  actually  aid 
wealthier  SUtes  and  penalize  poorer 
ones.  I  refer  to  H.R.  16947.  which  would 
return  to  each  State  a  total  of  5  percent 
of  all  Federal  personal  and  corporate 
income  taxes  collected.  This  money 
would  then  be  used  by  the  State  for  edu- 
cation, health,  and  welfare. 

The  National  Education  A.ssociation 
Research  Division  has  recently  prepared 
statistical  tables  on  the  effects  of  tlii.^ 
proposal  on  each  State.  First,  the 
amount  of  each  State's  rebate  was  com- 
puted. Then  the  rebate  was  divided  by 
the  numl)er  of  people  in  the  State,  which 
gave  the  amount  of  rebate  per  person. 
Another  table  shows  the  amount  of  re- 
bate per  school-age  child  aged  5  to  17. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  these  two  Na- 
tional Education  Association  tables  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record: 
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It  Is  immediately  obvious  that  grave 
Inequities  would  result  from  passage  of 
this  bill.  While  the  NEA  tables  were 
prepared  from  working  papers  to  give 
a  general  assessment  of  this  legislation, 
it  is  readily  apparent  that  large  areas 
of  our  country  would  be  prejudicated 
against.  For  example,  if  the  tax  rebate 
were  used  solely  for  education,  the  State 
of  Utah  would  get  approximately  $47.63 
per  school-age  child  and  the  State  of 
New  York  would  roceive  approximately 
$201.48  per  child.  Montana  would  have 
approximately  $43.30  per  student  and 
Delaware  approximately  $336.48.  Maine 
would  receive  approximately  $46.03  per 
student  while  Rhode  Island  would  re- 
ceive twice  as  much,  about  $95.47. 


Mr.  Speaker,  many  States  produce  raw 
materials  which  are  proce.ssed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Where  the  ma- 
terials aie  processed,  payrolls  are  taxed. 
And  where  taxes  are  ^'reater,  rebates  are 
greater  A.s  the  chart  shows,  the  West- 
ern and  Great  Plains  States  would  not 
be  amoinvj  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this 
bill. 

These  same  Stales,  which  are  beins 
cut  short  by  this  propo.sal.  actually  need 
more  money  per  person  to  operate  a 
range  of  social  services.  A  bookmobile 
driver  in  a  .sparsely  populated  State  lias 
to  use  more  gsis  and  more  time  to  serve 
a  certain  number  of  .students  than  a 
b(X)kmobile  driver  in  a  populated  region 
lias  to  use  to  serve  the  same  niunber. 


On  Friday.  August  26,  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf  discussed  this  problem  before  a 
Western  States  Democratic  Conference 
in  Glacier  National  Park.  Mont.  I  in- 
clude his  outstanding  speech,  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

.\  Faih  Sh.\re  for  the  West 
(  By  Senator  Lee  Metcalf) 

We  can  get  so  preoccupied  with  the  num- 
bers that  measure  how  government  Ls  doing 
that  we  forget  the  essential  points  of  if'iot 
government  Ls  doing.  We  can  easily  lose  sight 
of  the  main  direction  we  are  moving  and  the 
basic  reasons  we  have  chosen  to  go  that  way. 

The  basic  idea  embodied  in  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  can  be 
fairly  well  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "equal- 
ity of  opportunity." 
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There  is  really  no  conflicc  between  the  con- 
cepts of  comijctilion  and  individual  respon- 
sibility and  that  of  "equality  of  opportu- 
nity." We  have  discovered  that  in  order  for  a 
man  to  work  his  way  toward  success,  he  must 
have  M.:,me  basic  tools  and  the  most  basic  of 
these  i.<;  education. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that,  unfortu- 
n.%tely,  those  who  need  a  good  education  most 
seem  to  have  the  least  chance  to  get  it. 

Poor  people  live  in  poor  neighborhoods  and 
.=end  their  children  to  what  are  generally  in- 
adequate schools— the  schools  on  which  the 
least  t.ix  money  is  spent  and  where  the  qual- 
ity of  educuional  offerings  is  the  lowest 
This  situation  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Children  of  poor  parents,  themselves 
probably  the  victims  of  lack  of  education 
have  big  enough  handicap  in  their  home  en- 
vironment. 

The  same  theory  underlies  some  of  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965, 

In  spite  of  all  the  private  and  state  scholar- 
ships available,  there  is  case  after  case  of 
able,  even  brilliant,  high  school  graduates 
finding  the  college  doors  shut  because  of  a 
K^ck  of  personal  financing.  Part  of  our 
Higher  Education  Act  sets' up  a  system  of 
Federal  scholarships— appropriately  called 
Equal  Opportunity  Grants— they  go  to  able 
high  school  graduates  who  would  not  be  able 
to  attend  college  without  this  money.  Other 
p.irts  of  this  legislation,  including  a  loan  pro- 
gram and  a  work-study  program  in  which  col- 
leges receive  funds  with  which  to  pay  stu- 
dents who  work  part-time  on  the  campus 
have  the  same  basic  purpose. 

Medicare  merely  extends  the  philosophy  of 
the  social  security  system.  When  we  set  up 
the  Social  Security  systein,  the  Nation  agreed 
tliat  it  makes  sense  to  establish  an  insurance 
progr.am  to  guarantee  at  least  a  minimum 
living  for  all  citizens  once  they  are  beyond 
the  years  when  they  can  earn  a  regular  in- 
come. Medicare  responds  to  the  plain  fact 
that  not  only  are  retiremnt  years  the  years 
of  lowest  income,  they  are  the  years  in  which 
the  risk  of  financial  disaster  caused  by  major 
medical  expense  is  the  greatest. 

The  anti-poverty  idea  alms  not  Just  to 
make  poverty  bearable— the  goal  of  welfare 
and  private  charity— but  actually  to  elim- 
inate the  fundamental  causes  of  poverty. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  it  costs  less 
in  the  long-run  to  provide  the  basic  tools 
that  enable  a  man  to  stand  on  his  own  feet 
than  it  does  to  keep  him  dependent  on  so- 
ciety and  give  him  just  enough  to  live  at  a 
subsistence  level. 

We   are  trying  out   a  variety  of  weapons: 
A  Headstart  program,  to  give  pre-school  chil- 
dren  from  deprived   homes   the  educational 
and  social   makeup  that  may  enable   them 
to  succeed  rather  than  be  doomed  to  failure 
In   schools   generally   geared    to   students   of 
middle-cla.ss    background.     Upward    Bound 
which  helps   bright  but  disadvantaged  high 
school    youngsters   find   themselves   and    be- 
come good  college  students  instead  of  high 
school   drop-outs:    Job  Corps  camps  to  give 
intensive  skill   training  and  basic  education 
to   teenagers   whose  deficiencies  make   them 
destined  for  a  life  dependent  on  society  un- 
less these  gaps  are  filled  now;  and  a  variety 
of  training,  education  and  employment  pro- 
grams for  adults  whose  training  falls  to  meet 
the  ever-rising  standards  of  today's  world  of 
work.     Not  all  of  the  weapons  we  have  em- 
ployed in  these  initial  stages  will  prove  suc- 
cessful.    As  we  gain  experience,  we  will  re- 
ject   the   approaches    that    don't   work    and 
hopefully,     develop     better,     more     effective 
methods. 

But  the  idea  motivating  our  effort  will  re- 
main the  same— to  try  to  blot  out  the  very 
conditions  that  create  and  perpetuate 
poverty. 

We  have  come  to  accept  the  idea  that 
natural  resources  are  fragile.  They  can  be 
destroyed  and  they  can  be  exhausted     Gov- 
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ernmental  actions  in  recent  vears  demon- 
strate a  modern  awareness  of  the  problems 
Expansion  of  our  parks  system,  better  forest 
and  range  management,  escalation  of  our 
battle  to  prevent  and  to  abate  pollution  ol 
the  air  and  water  and  new  efforts  under  the 
heading  of  that  popular  word  "beautifica- 
tion." 

Almost  all  the  issues  we  consider  in  the 
Congress  involve  state  and  local  interests 
and  responsibilities.  This  is  not  new  The 
Federal  system  we  have  used  so  successfully 
since  the  18th  Century  is  baied  on  coopera- 
tive effort  among  the  different  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. That  has  happened  in  the  last 
decade  or  so  in  that  the  areas  of  .'ihared  or 
mutual,  activity  have  expanded  rapidly. 

The  key  to  success  of  the  grant-in-aid 
programs  is  that  they  are  flexible  enough  ti) 
give  state  and  local  participants  a  major  say 
in  the  way  the  money  will  be  applied. 

Local  schools  design  their  own  programs 
for  which  they  apply  for  Elemeniarv  and 
Secondary  Act  fundings. 

A  cross-section  of  organizations  in  each 
community  combines  to  devise  a  plan  of 
community  action  in  carrving  oui  the  an'i- 
poverty  program. 

States  and  regional  groupings  of  ^tate'= 
devise  plans  for  air  and  water  pollution 
abatement  m  using  Federal  munev  for  that 
purpose. 

Grant-in-aid  formulas  do,  however  need 
some  revision.  I  do  not  suggest  bv  that  anv 
endorsement  of  the  proposals  to  substitute 
for  the  grant  program  a  svstem  wherebv  a 
percentage  of  Federal  tax  collections  within 
a  state  is  simply  retained  bv  the  state  Too 
much  Montana  wealth  is  taxed  in  other 
states,  which  would  unduly  benefit  from 
such  schemes. 

For  example,  to  a  large  degree  Montana 
grains,  livestock,  lumber  and  minerals  are 
processed  In  other  states.  The  milling 
packaging  and  refining  payrolls  are  in  other 
states.  The  food  chain  headquarters  are 
too.  So  are  the  principal  stockholders  of 
major  Montana  corporations. 

I  know  that  this  notion  of  flat  tax  .-ebates 
to  the  states  is  popular  among  some  West- 
ern Republicans.  Let's  tell  the  people  of  the 
West  how  these  Republican  proposals  would 
Increase  the  Inequities  in  the  Uix  structure 
and  work  against  the  interest  of  Westerners' 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  present  grant- 
in-aid  structure  is  perfect— far  from  it 
Consider  the  inequities  in  Title  One  of  last 
year's  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Montana  had  two  point  four  per  cent 
of  the  projects  approved  under  this  Act  but 
we  received  only  one  third  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  money  for  administering  the  program, 
ihus,  Montana  had  to  make  .seven  times  the 
average  effort  to  help  school  districts  benefit 
from  the  legislation. 

Many  people  feel  that  if  an  area  h.is  a 
greater  population  than  another  then  that 
area  should  automaticallv  receive  a  larger 
share  of  Federal  funds.  bGi  those  who  argvie 
in  this  way  are  forgetting  one  fact:  tUr  Inoh 
cost  of  space. 

This  problem  is  parlicularlv  serious  here 
in  the  West,  but  it  also  affects'other  sparsely 
settled  areas  such  as  Sentaor  MrsKir's 
Maine.  Tax  dollars,  be  thev  Federal  state 
or  local,  do  not  go  as  far  in  the  less  populous 
areas  as  they  do  in  urban  states  The  com- 
pact states  with  few  school  districts  can  ad- 
minister programs  for  less  money  than  a 
state  as  large  as  all  New  England."  A  book- 
mobile driver  in  Montana  needs  ten  times 
as  much  gas,  and  ten  times  as  much  time  to 
reach  the  same  number  of  rural  students 
that  his  counterpart  in  Iowa  does. 

Here  in  Montana— and  some  of  you  can 
tell  similar  stories— a  community  leader  who 
has  to  do  business  with  several  regional  offi- 
ces of  the  Department  of  Interior  can  spend 
a  week's  time  and  a  thousand  dollars  just  on 
plane  fare. 

The  regional  office  of  the  National  Park 
Service    is    in    Omaha.     For    the    Bureau    of 


Outdoor  Recreation  it  is  .Seattle  For  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geological  Survey  re- 
gional headquarters  are  in  Denver.  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  is  out  in  Port- 
land. Bureau  of  Commerical  Fisheries  in 
Michigan. 

Or.  in  the  Labor  Department,  if  the  he;id 
of  a  vocational  training  school  has  to  go  to 
the  regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Manpower 
Automation  and  Training  he  goes  to  Denver 
But  he  may  have  to  check  in  with  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training— which  Is  m 
Minneapolis.  Or  the  Bureau  of  Employees 
Compensation— in  Seattle.  Or  one  of  the 
.several  other  regional  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment— down  in  San  Francisco. 

And  let's  consider  the  similar  high  cost 
of  e.-sential  services  to  residents  ol  our  rural 
areas,  in  the  field  of  health  and  education 
A  farmer  may  have  to  go  50  miles  to  a 
■dentist,  50  miles  in  another  direction  for  a 
doctor.  Long  distances  create  additional 
costs.  One  automobile  may  be  a  conveni- 
ence to  a  city  dweller  but  two  cars  may  be  a 
necessity  in  a  rural  area,  in  order  that  a 
ni:in  can  provide  his  family  with  es.senti."! 
education  and  health  services  and  maintain 
a    livelihood. 

School  and  hospital  administrators  are 
required  to  bring  in  architects  or  other 
technicians  from  hundreds  of  miles  away 

We  Western  Democrats  need  to  develop  the 
facts  on  the  high  cost  of  space  and  see  to  it 
that  these  costs  are  reflected  in  the  coopera- 
tive Federal-state-local  programs  There  are 
strong  counter-pressures.  Senator  .Javits  of 
New  York  and  others  have  been  attempting 
to  revise  the  Hill-Burton  formula  to  put  a 
greater  percentage  of  money  into  the  urban 
areas. 

But  we  have  allies  on  our  side  Thev  in- 
clude the  Western  States  Public  Health 
Directors,  superintendents  of  state  mental 
hospitals,  our  state  superintendents  of 
public  instruction,  members  of  the  Western 
Interstate  Commission  of  Higher  Education 
and  scholars  of  the  West  such  as  Mom. ana 
State  University's  Doctor  Carl  Kraenzel 

It  is  our  responsibility,  H  is  our  opportun- 
ity, to  mold  the  developing  pattern  of  co- 
operative financing  so  that  it  meets  the 
needs  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rockv 
Mountain  areas  we  love. 

To  do  so  is  not  to  deprive  the  need-^  ..f  he 
cities. 

Rather  it  is  to  make  the  Federal  .^\.strm 
work,  ever  better,  to  the  benelu  ol  ail  oi-r 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all 
united  in  our  desire  to  pive  the  States  a 
chance  to  carry  on  vigorous  and  imagi- 
native education,  health  and  welfare 
programs.  But  let  us  not  adopt  a  plan 
which  would  penalize  the  States  which 
can  least  afford  it.  Let  us  strive  lor 
equality  as  well  as  excellence 


Miss  Marie  McDonald 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   8.   1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
of  our  colleagues.  I  was  very  sad  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  Miss  Marie  McDonald 
who  through  the  media  of  radio  captured 
the  affection  of  the  entire  Washington 
p.C,  c<Mnmunity.  Miss  McDonald  and 
her  pilot,  Mr.  Lesco  G.  Kaufman,  were 
killed  when  their  helicopter  cra.shed  but 
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a  few  moments  after  she  had  finished 
one  of  her  broadcasts. 

Miss  McDonald  had  been  station 
WWDC's  "Copter  1260"  girl  since  Feb- 
ruary of  1965.  and  had  become  the  com- 
muter's friend  with  her  pleasant  reports 
of  the  often  impleasant  metropolitan 
area  trafBc  conditions.  She  was  the  Na- 
tion's only  woman  trafBc  reporter — 'a 
great  one — the  best  in  the  country.  This 
gal  was  a  real  pro,"  in  the  words  of 
WWDC  Program  Director  Irv  Lichten- 
steln. 

A  native  of  Wichita  Falls.  Tex..  Miss 
McDonald  was  graduated  from  Mid- 
western College  there  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  In  theater  arts.  She  later  at- 
tended Yale  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Drama.  Besides  her  broad- 
casting work,  she  was  known  locally  both 
as  a  fashion  model  and  as  an  actress. 

She  will  most  certainly  be  missed  by 
all  of  us. 


Halfway  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NXW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  8,  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend as  extremely  important  reading 
matter  to  my  colleagues,  an  article  that 
appeared  In  the  Augiist  29  issue  of  News- 
week magazine  relating  to  the  tragic  sit- 
uation in  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  at  this  time.  26 
years  after  the  Russian  Communist  take- 
over. 

It  is  great  credit  to  these  freedom - 
loving  people  that  after  a  full  generation 
of  occupation  they  still  maintain  their 
opposition  to  the  Communist  tyrants  bvit 
the  warning  is  clear  in  the  final  para- 
graph stating  the  Communists  are  aim- 
ing their  barrage  at  the  youth.  We 
should  not  and  must  not  be  complacent 
concerning  this  problem  and  I  am  in  high 
hopes  that  the  other  body  wUl  speedily 
act  upon  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

The  following  is  the  report  written  by 
Newsweek's  Moscow  bureau  chief.  Rob- 
ert Korengold :  . 
U.S.S-R.:  HALrwAT  House 

Twenty-six  years  ago  ttiia  summer,  while 
world  attention  was  riveted  on  the  fall  of 
France,  the  Red  Army  seized  the  occasion  to 
•urge  Into  tbe  thre«  tiny — and,  untu  then. 
Independent — Baltic  states  of  Estonia.  Latvia 
and  Lithuania.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
the  Baltic  states  underwent  a  series  of  or- 
deals: they  were  occupied  by  the  Nazis  and 
then,  with  vast  devastation,  'llljerated"  and 
Soiletlsed  by  tbe  RUBSlans.  Through  It  all, 
Baltic  borders  reoxalnad  sealed  to  foreigners, 
and  accurate  accounts  of  what  was  happ>en- 
Ing  there  were  scarce.  Of  late,  however.  So- 
viet leaden,  obTioumly  mor«  ooofident  about 
their  grip  on  the  area,  have  begun  encour- 
aging far«lgn  vUltort,  and  recenUy  Newa- 
week's  Uosoow  bureau  chl«f  Robert  Koren* 
gold  took  a  ten-<Uy  swing  through  the  Baltic 
republics.    Hl«  report: 


In  many  respects,  the  Biltic  republics  are 
like  a  diving  ch.imber.  a  hilfwny  hmise  be- 
tween East  and  West  where  the  traveler  can 
orient  himseit  before  t.i.kinK  the  plunse  In 
either  clirection.  Though  the  region  has  been 
sufficiently  S«-)vletUed  no  tliat  a  visitor  Is 
never  in  any  doubt  ul>:)Ut  bcln:^  in  the 
USSR  .  Ule  in  the  BiUlic  st:i.tes  h.Wi  a  dis- 
tinctly Etiropean  flavor.  Clothes  are  more 
Western  in  cut.  Store  dlsp'.u-s  are  de.^lgned 
to  attract — rather  than  b'.ire — cu.'toiners. 
Restaurants  are  tastefully  decorated  and 
both  the  service  and  the  food  are  Invariably 
better  than  in  Moscow.  Al)ove  all.  the  people 
of  the  Baltic  republics  retain  a  cert,'Un  dou- 
ceur de  vr.  re  notably  lacking  elsewhere  m  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  Vilnius,  for  example,  voting  Lithu mian 
couples  stroi:  idly  down  tree-lined  boulevards, 
past  ^raceftil  old  baroqtie  churcho."!,  or  while 
away  the  hours  sipping  the  colTee  in  Euro- 
pean-.style  sidewalk  cafes  such  viR  the  Nerint);a 
or  the  Palanga  At  the  be-acli  town  of  Jtir- 
niela,  just  outride  the  Latvian  capital  of  Riga, 
velvet-collared  singers  at  the  ultra-modern 
Sea  Pearl  nightclub  belt  out  ntmibers  like 
"Hey.  Hey.  Amore!"  while  beautifully  coifed 
girls,  their  hems  well  aiXMve  their  knees. 
twist  and  shake  with  a  ttusto  that  would  pass 
muster  at  a  New  York  discotheque.  And  the 
merrv-makmg  g'r>es  on  long  after  Moscow's 
prim  dinner-and-dance  spots  have  closed 
their  doors  for  the  nlj^ht. 

"Like  Going  .'Vbroad ':  Compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  are  so  Western  that  most  Rus- 
sians consider  a  trip  tliere  tlie  next  best 
thing  to  going  to  Western  Europe  Itself.  In 
fact,  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  Russian  tour- 
ists now  flock  to  the  Baltic  beaches  each 
year  to  bask  in  the  illusion  of  foreign  travel. 
On  a  clear  day.  the  holidaymakers  troop  to 
the  top  of  the  medieval  towers  in  the  Esto- 
nian capital  of  Tallinn  for  a  view  of  Helsinki, 
lying  like  some  unattainable  paradise  across 
the  narrow  Gulf  of  Finland.  (Many  Esto- 
nian have  an  even  beter  view:  for  $30  or  so 
they  equip  their  TV  sets  with  a  special 
"Finnisli  antenna"  and  pick  up  Western 
television  programs  from  Helsinki.)  "Com- 
ing here  is  really  like  going  abroivd."  and  one 
bikini-clad  Moscow  University  coed  sunning 
herself  on  the  beach  near  Tallinn.  Tlien  she 
added:  "The  only  place  to  be  now  Is  the 
Baltic  coast.  It's  not  rnodriy  ( f;ishionablej 
to  go  south  to  the  Black  Sea  any  more." 

To  Moscow  officialdom,  however,  the  three 
Baltic  republics  represent  a  lot  more  than  a 
vacationland.  For  the  highly  urbanized  re- 
gion ( atx>ut  60  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in 
towns  and  cities)  is  a  major  economic  asset. 
According  to  Soviet  statistics,  industrial  out- 
put in  the  three  republics  has  Jumped 
roughly  ei=;hteen  tunes  in  the  last  25  years. 
With  only  1  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  Unions 
land  area  and  barely  3  per  cent  of  its  popula- 
tion i2  3  million  in  Latvia.  3  niiilion  in  Lith- 
uania and  1.3  million  in  Estonia),  the  Baltic 
states  turn  out  8  per  cent  of  the  U  3  SU.'s 
met.al-cutti!ig  machines  and  12  per  cent  of 
its  washing  machines.  T^le  world's  largest 
oil-shale  works  is  at  Kohtla-Jarve  m  Estonia, 
and  that  republic  accounts  fur  65  per  cent 
of  the  oil-shale  mined  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Estonia,  in  fact.  Is  the  most  industrialized 
republic  in  the  U  S.S.R  .  and  the  fruits  of  its 
high  productivity  are  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  tourist.  T.\rtu.  Estonia's  second  city, 
is  packed  with  comiortable.  privately  owned 
homes,  a  startling  numl>cr  equipped  with 
the  most  coveted  of  all  Soviet  status  sym- 
bols— a  private  garage. 

Double  View:  Despite  the  deluge  of  optim- 
istic Soviet  statistics  and  the  relatively  high 
standard  of  living,  however,  one  one  outside 
the  Kremlin  is  absolutely  sure  whether  Mae- 
cow  is  coddling  the  Baltic  republics  economi- 
cally or  exploiting  them  "My  relative*  tell 
me  things  are  getting  t>etter  every  year."  said 


one  Lithuanian-American  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Vilnius  after  25  years 
in  the  United  States.  But  another  American, 
a  gray-haired  woman  who  was  born  in  E.s- 
tonla.  thought  that  conditions  in  her  former 
homeland  had  deteriorated.  "Things  were 
pretty  good  here  before  the  war,"  she  said 
drvly. 

Whatever  the  economic  balance  sheet,  the 
Ru=^sians  are  now  making  a  point  of  riding 
the  Baltic  republics  with  a  relatively  light 
rein  politically.  In  the  period  immediately 
after  World  War  II,  there  were  mass  deporta- 
tions (an  estimated  half  million  people)  from 
the  three  states  as  well  as  organized  Russian 
colonization.  Nonetheless,  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  each  of  the  republics 
.ire  still  native-born  and  so  are  manv  mem- 
bers of  the  local  bureaucracies.  "We  don't 
deny  that  decisions  of  principal  imnortarce 
are  taken  in  Moscow,  one  Hlstonian  journalist 
explained.  "But  the  details  are  vvorked  out 
on  the  local  level.  The  man  oA  the  street 
doesn't  feel  the  effect  of  high  Moscow  politic:. 
His  problems  are  solved  In  his  community 
by  his  countrvTnen." 

"Occupied  Country":  Still.  anti-Soviet 
sentiments  are  never  very  far  below  the 
surface.  "Welcome  to  an  occupied  country." 
a  Baltic  taxi  driver  bitterly  told  a  recent 
visitor.  And  a  Latvian  beauty-parlor  oper- 
ator in  Riga  candidly  admitted :  "If  I  go  to 
Estonia  I'm  better  off  speaking  Latvian, 
which  they  don't  understand,  than  Russian. 
If  they  hear  Russian,  they  just  turn  their 
backs."  A  Lithuanian  girl  added:  "Oh,  yes. 
the  Latvians  and  Estonians  are  very  nation- 
alistic. Tliey  speak  Russian — but  they  wont 
answer  if  ypu  do." 

The  Russian  response  to  this  just-below- 
the-surface  resentment  has  been  to  Ignore 
the  old  people  ("There  Is  a  saying,  that 
only  the  grave  can  cure  a  hunchback,"  said 
a  radio  newscaster  In  Tallinn)  and  concen- 
trate on  "winning  over  the  youngsters.  The 
yoting  people  of  the  Baltic  states,  for  their 
part,  appear  to  be  resigned.  The  national- 
istic feelings  that  have  rubbed  off  on  them 
from  their  parents  are  wearing  thin,  and,  un- 
like their  pious  elders,  they  tend  to  stay 
away  from  church  for  fear  that  an  open 
display  of  religious  belief  will  hurt  their 
careers.  In  fact,  barring  another  major  war 
which  might  lead  to  a  redrawing  of  Europe's 
borders,  It  seems  Inevitable  that  the  Baltic 
people  will  be  Increasingly  absorbed  Into  the 
mainstream  of  Soviet  society.  "We  have  no 
other  choice,"  explained  a  university  stu- 
dent In  Vilnius.  "Our  countries  are  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  now  and  they  are  going  to 
stay  that  way.  Our  future  will  be  as  Soviet 
citizens  and  there's  no  sense  fighting  It." 
Shrugged  anotlier  young  man:  "Geography 
Is  against  us.  If  fate  had  been  different 
we  might  have  been  like  Czechoslovakia  or 
Poland  But  the  decision  was  never  in  our 
hands." 


A  Week  of  Violence  in  Connecticut 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  8.  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
timely  and  provocative  editorial  recently 
was  heard  over  channel  8,  WNHC-TV,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  This  editorial  de- 
serves widespread  attention,  and  I  there- 
fore am  Inserting  it  Into  the  Record 
commending  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 
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EDrroRiAL 

Now.  Connecticut  has  had  its  own  "week 
of  violence".  A  mass  murder  in  Water- 
bury  ...  a  wild  shooting  spree  In  New  Haven 
So,  the  tragedies  In  Chicago  and  Texas  .  .  . 
the  violent  r.icc  riots  of  so  many  places,  come 
home  to  us,  indiviauully,  in  a  terrible  way. 

We  liavc  thought  longer  and  harder  about 
these  events  than  we  have  about  any  other 
editorial  subject.  Because  something  has  to 
be  said.  Here  In  Connecticut,  as  every\vhere 
else. 

Five  years  ago.  we  began  to  talk  about  a 
•Decide  of  Challenge",  and  its  problems. 
Now.  at  its  midpoint,  this  decade  has  shown 
us  one  problem  over  all  others:  the  decline 
of  individual  rcrpcct  .  .  .  and  concern.  Re- 
spect, for  the  basics  of  law  and  order.  For 
the  rights  of  victims,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
accused  .  .  .  for  citizen  support  of  police  in 
the  ever-harder  Job  they  face  ...  for  Instill- 
ing a  true  and  deep  respect  In  our  young 
people  for  police  agencies  and  men.  Yes, 
individual  respect  for  order  is  something  we 
had  all  better  give  a  lot  of  thought  to 
and  do  something  about.  There  are  ways  of 
solving  problems  without  having  riots,  or 
violence. 

And,  there's  the  matter  of  concern.  Per- 
haps we  all  need  a  lot  more  of  it  .  .  .  for  the 
peoi)Ic  whose  inner  turmoil  is  so  Intense  that 
they  are  driven  to  terrible  acts.  ,  These  peo- 
ple must  be  found,  and  helped.  A  lot  more 
time,  ideas,  and  taxpayers'  money  will  have 
to  be  spent.  And  these  will  be  spent.  If  we 
all  care  a  lot  more  about  it.  So.  our  "Decade 
of  Challenge'  needs  respect  .  .  .  and  concern 
from  all  of  us.  A  stronger  moral  fibre  can 
help  find  the  ways  to  prevent  the  kind  of 
tragedies  these  past  days  have  seen. 


Idea  Openi  Up  Mail  Jobs  to  Puerto 
Ricans 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


Without  a  Ripple 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  8,  1966 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  High- 
land Park,  111.,  is  located  in  the  central 
part  of  Lake  County,  a  portion  of  the 
12th  Congressional  District  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  here.  This  out- 
standing community  crested  the  high 
tide  of  publicity  in  1958  when  it  was  logi- 
cally selected  as  an  all-America  city  it 
continues  to  deserve  that  selection  and 
that  title,  as  Ulustrated  by  an  editorial 
from  the  Highland  Park  Star  of  August 
30, 1966 : 

Without  a  Ripple 
Another    Negro    family    has    purchased    a 
home  in  HighUand  Park. 

"Big  Deal,"  you  say.  And  rightly  so.  We'd 
say  so,  too. 

Because  ordinarily  we  wouldn't  waste  .space 
even  mentioning  the  fact  that  a  familv 
moved  into  town,  Negro,  white  or  plaid 

But  with  all  of  the  hullabaloo  of  the  Chi- 
cago marchers,  anti-marchers,  Nazis  and 
KKK  members  in  mind,  the  wonderful  mir- 
acle is  that  another  small  slice  of  integra- 
tion happened  here  without  a  nickels  worth 
of  fuss. 

The  realtor  involved  in  the  sale  the 
neighbors  of  the  family  which  made  the 
sale  and  the  community  at  large  can  Uke 
rightful  pride  in  handling  the  situation 
properly,  by  refusing  to  recognize  a  'situa- 
tion" and  not  "handling"  It. 

It's  most  pleasant  to  see  how  smoothly  it 
can  happen  when  Intelligent  people  act  in- 
telligently. 


HON.  SANTIAGO  POLANCO-ABREU 

EVIDENT    COMlVIISSIO.NER    FROM    PUERTO    RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  8,   1966 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  productive  imagination  of  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  has 
put  in  gear  a  demonstration  program  in 
the  Chicago  postal  system  designed  to 
utilize  the  skills  of  Puerto  Ricans  wliose 
talents  might  otherwise  be  wa.sted  be- 
cause of  some  lack  of  fluency  in  the  Eng- 
lish vernacular. 

Representative  Frank  Annunzio  saw 
this  occurring  in  his  own  district  and  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it  so  as  to 
create  employment  opportunities  for 
Puerto  Rican  residents  in  Chicago  and  to 
aid  the  Chicarjo  post  office  in  Its  recruit- 
ment program. 

The  problem:  The  required  examina- 
tions given  in  English  confused  many 
Puerto  Ricans  with  the  result  that  they 
were  not  able  to  qualify  through  partici- 
pation In  the  examinations. 

The  solution :  Simple  enough — give  the 
examinations  in  Spanish. 

Representative  Annunzio  proposed 
this  procedure  to  the  Civil  Senice  Com- 
mission and  the  program  designed  to 
bring  Puerto  Rican  American  citizens  of 
Chicago  into  the  postal  system  was  ini- 
tiated. Already,  this  has  resulted  in  the 
placement  of  300  Puerto  Ricans  includ- 
ing supervisory  positions. 

The  September  6  Issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  printed  the  storj,-  as  to  how  this 
Idea  was  translated  into  jobs,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  our  colleagues,  I  include 
the  article  herewith.  May  I  say  Mr 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  see  this  iarac- 
ticable  idea  translated  into  action 
throughout  the  postal  service  In  the 
United  States. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  6.  1966] 
Idea  Opens  Up  Mah.  Jobs  to  Puerto  Ricans— 
Given  Tests  in  Chicago  in  Spanish 
Washington,  Sept.  5.— You  get  an  idea 
how  unemplojTnent  might  be  reduced  in 
Chicago's  Puerto  Rican  colonv.  You  think 
it  might  help  eliminate  one  of"  the  causes  of 
the  riots. 

Tou  figure  you  might  as  well  st.art  at  the 
top.  So  on  July  12,  you  write  a  letter  to  the 
President.  The  Johnson  staff  writes  back 
that  you  may  have  something.  Your  Ide » 
Will  be  p:issed  along  to  the  experts. 

Your  suggestion:  the  post  office  needs  help 
The  United  States  citizens  from  Puerto  Rico 
are  Uiught  Spanish  in  their  schools  Whv 
not  give  them  the  post  office  Job  examina- 
tions in  Spanish? 

WRITES  TO    ANNUNZIO 

In  a  letter  dated  August  29,  1966,  William 
L.  Boschelll,  director  of  operations  in  charge 
of  post  office,  Chicago,  wrote  Rep.  Frank 
Annunzio  (D.,  Hi.],  as  follows: 

"Dear  FYank: 

"This  Is  to  Inform  you  that  the  program 
designed  to  bring  Spanish-American  citizens 
of  Chicago  into  the  postal  system  has  been 
Initiated  and  when  completed  within  the 
next  few  days,  there  wtU  be  a  total  of  300  In 
the  service. 


Spanish-speaking  supervisors  h.-ive  been 
assigned  to  these  groups  to  habituate  them 
to  the  postal  environment  and  termmologv 

"I  am  highly  pleaded  with  the  turnout 
and  the  quality  of  the  persons  who  have 
responded.  They  appear  to  be  verv  sincere 
and  enthusiastic,  and  eager  to  beccane  asso- 
ciated with  the  postal  service. 

•I  •■^h.all  keep  you  informed  as  to  the  prog- 
rers  of  the  program." 

HOPES  FOR  NATIONAL  PLAN 

Annunzio  said  that  he  hopes  that  the 
m^!  office  department  will  find  it  feasible  to 
m.tke  nation-wide  use  of  his  suggestion  He 
sent  a  copy  of  Boj-chelll's  letter  to  Henry  H 
Wilson  Jr..  the  administj-.ttive  assistant  to 
the  Pre.ident  who  gave  Annunzio's  idea  lu 
first  big  t>oost. 

"I  am  sure  that  if  other  postal  areas  where 
Puerto  Ricin  and  oUier  Spanish -speaking 
I>eople  reside  would  initiate  such  programs 
they  would  meet  Uie  same  success  the  Chi- 
cago program  has  h.-Ki."  Annunzio  wrote 
I  .--hall  deeply  appreciate  your  calling  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  President." 


Advice  on  "Label  Mongers" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GEOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   8,   1966 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ADA— Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion—dominated by  extreme  leftwing 
Democrats  rates  me  as  extremely  con- 
servative. 

The  ACA— Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action — dominated  by  extreme 
nghtwing  Republicans  rates  me  as  mod- 
erately liberal. 

But.  they  use  different  bills  for  their 
polls.  They  also  use  different  bills  when 
rating  a  House  Member  and  a  Senate 
Member. 

Tliese  are  not  valid  comparisons 
There  is  only  one  type  of  comparison 
that  is  valid.  All  groups  should  rate 
House  Members  and  Senators  on  the 
same  bills. 

I  did  that. 

In  the  last  6  years  identical  roll  calls 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  been 
held  77  times.  In  only  13  Instances  have 
I  differed  with  our  senior  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell. 

My  conclusion  from  this  Is  that  re- 
gardless of  label,  Senator  Rttssell  and  I 
see  things  pretty  much  from  the  same 
angle. 

This  leads  me  further  Into  the  .subject 
of  ghb-tongued  "label  mongers." 

In  the  August  1966  issue  of  the  Geor- 
gia County  Government  magazine  the 
official  publication  of  the  Georgia  County 
Commissioners  Association,  there  is  a 
breath  of  freshness  and  clean  air  in  one 
of  the  best  editorial  comments  on  the 
subject  of  shallow  "label  callers"  I  have 
seen.  It  reminds  me  of  the  moral  in  one 
of  thfj  famous  poems  of  our  Georgia 
poet,  Sidney  Lanier:  "There  Is  more  In 
the  man  than  there  is  in  the  land." 

I  set  out  this  excellent  and  sane  edi- 
torial so  that  members  plagued  with  the 
cUch^s  of  "label  mongers"  can  have  the 
benefit  of  this  logical  and  sound  advice- 
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Political  Labels 

For  want  of  Ingenuity  In  arriving  at  pre- 
cis* determinations,  but  mainly  because  most 
people  iH«fer  simple,  unqualified  deelgna- 
tioDS,  we  have  become  victims  of  vague  labels. 
As  we  approach  the  critical  point  In  our  elec- 
toral process.  It  becomes  Imperative  that  we 
rwt  be  misled  by  vague  political  terms. 

Words  such  as  liberal,  conservative,  inte- 
gratlooist,  segregationist,  urban,  rural,  ex- 
tremism, moderation,  mean  In  themselves 
aijoolutely  nothing.  Under  our  party  sys- 
tem estreme  generalities  are  perhaps  un- 
avoidable, may  be  even  necessary  In  certain 
situations,  but  they  do  not  serve  the  Intelli- 
gent man  ever.  A  candidate  can  be  an  ex- 
tr«ml«t  on  one  issue,  a  moderate  on  another, 
pledges  his  full  support  of  urban  Interests, 
reside  in  the  country,  vote  for  Republican 
candidates  tot  the  Presidency,  poee  as  a  Lib- 
eral, live  conservatively,  contribute  to  Inte- 
gratlonal  movements,  practice  segregation, 
advocate  State  Rights,  demand  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  strictly  local  projects,  and 
offer  for  election  under  the  banner  of  the 
Democratic  Party.    Or  the  Republican  Party. 

All  men  are  not  alike — neither  do  all  birds 
fly.  The  ostrich,  the  wca-ld's  largest  existing 
bird,  has  wings,  but  doee  not  take  to  the 
air.  The  Rockhopper  of  the  Paulkland  Is- 
lands is  a  bird:  It  does  not  fly  either.  No 
penguin  does.  Not  all  birds  sing.  The  hum- 
mingbird, of  which  th«re  are  more  than  400 
species,  doesnt.  Not  all  male  birds  have 
brlUlaat  plummage.  The  male  phalarope  is  a 
drab  UtUe  seashore  creatiire  courted  by  the 
female  and  toKeA  by  her  to  hatch  her  eggs 
and  attend  the  fledglngs.  The  Tomit  hope, 
the  Canvasb«u;k  swims  and  the  Snow  Bunt- 
ing walks.  The  American  Coot  grunts,  the 
WlUet  whistles,  the  Black  Duck  quacks,  the 
Blue  Oooee  bonks,  the  Red-Throated  Loon 
yodels,  and  the  Great  Horned  Owl  goes  hoo 
boo  hoo-hoo  hoo  hoo. 

If  a  man  Is  unable  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Bald  Eagle  and  a  Rhode 
Island  Bed  rooster,  his  Ignorance  Is  of  no 
consequence.  If  he  Is  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative,  he  in- 
volves us  all. 

The  fortunes  of  Georgia  are  at  stake. 
Whether  we  continue  our  present  coiu-se  to- 
ward a  progressive  and  balanced  economy  and 
refinement  of  our  culture  or  swerve  to  un- 
charted waters  with  promises  of  untold  treas- 
ures for  everyone  or  return  to  the  security 
of  the  harbor  and  the  certainty  of  our  in- 
heritance. Is  a  vital  question  each  voter  will 
have  to  answer  for  himself. 

The  Association  County  Conunlssioners  of 
Georgia  has  assiduously  avoided  being  drawn 
into  partisanship.  It  has  adhered  to  the 
principle  that  as  long  as  it  stands  as  a  demo- 
cratic organization  of  county  government 
offlcktU  In  free  association  It  cannot  presume 
to  speak  for  all  Its  members.  In  accordance 
with  that  principle  It  cannot  force  a  con- 
sensus; and,  none  has  arisen  from  natural 
causes.  E^very  county  government  official, 
conscious  of  his  trust,  must  decide  for  him- 
self which  one  of  the  gubernatorial  candi- 
dates win  best  lead  the  state  for  the  next 
lour  years. 

We  caution  against  being  deceived  by 
labels.  A  label  reveals  nothing  of  the  man 
himself.  Our  society  is  too  complex,  consists 
of  facets  too  numerous  and  durable  to  be 
ground  to  a  single  plane.  The  next  gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  must  be  a  man  with  the 
ability  to  polish  each  facet  to  a  brilliant  fin- 
ish and  thus  create  a  sparkling  diamond 
more  glorious  than  we  dare  to  Imagine.  He 
now  may  be  called  a  Liberal.  He  may  be 
known  as  a  Conservative.  He  may  be  la- 
beled a  Moderate.  The  label  Itself  tells  you 
nothing.  To  Identify  the  man.  study  the 
nuw. 

It  Is  nigh  impossible  to  define  either 
liberalism  or  conservatism  with  exactness. 
Basically,  liberalism  Is  a  doctrine  of  change; 
conservatism  Is  the  doctrine  of  preservation. 


Advocates  in  both  categories  may  be  either 
radical  or  reactionary,  the  two  e.xtremes.  or 
they  may  fall  somewhere  in  between.  Be- 
cause a  man  proposes  certain  changes  in  an 
establishment  it  Is  not  proof  he  is  a  liberal. 
Suggesting  that  a  number  of  institutions  be 
maintained  in  their  original  suite  doesn't 
mark  a  man  a  conservative.  The  concentra- 
tion of  controls  over  individuals  and  natural 
resources  Is  a  form  of  conservatism.  A  liberal 
government  yields  control  to  local  groups 
and  encourages  indlvidvial  development  and 
achievement. 

It  has  been  the  .iltematlng  of  liberalism 
and  conservatism  that  has  propelled  Georgia 
forward.  The  economy  is  sound  and  grow- 
ing. There  is  vitality  throughout  the  state. 
If  to  ask  for  the  preservation  of  the  climate 
which  made  progress  possible  Is  con.servatism, 
so  be  It  To  seek  to  ohange  that  which 
need  to  be  changed  is  liberalism,  so  be  it. 
But,  please,  no  labels. 


The  Savings  Banks  New  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    roRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.   September   8.   1966 

Mr.  KEOGH  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by  R. 
H.  Brownell.  president  of  the  Savings 
Banks  Association  of  New  York  State, 
and  chairman  of  the  board.  Union 
Square  Savings  Bank: 

The  Savings  B,\.nks  New  Role 
(By  R.  H.  Brownell) 

(This  article  originally  appeared  in  the 
American  Banker.  Aug.  2.  1966  ) 

The  current  chapter  in  American  financial 
history  that  began  last  December  provides 
another  test  of  the  conservative  approach 
that  has  characterized  the  management  of 
New  York  State  .savings  banks  and  their  de- 
positors throughout  147  years  of  changing 
economic  conditions.  In  today's  high- 
temperature  economy,  as  in  the  past,  savings 
bank  management  is  b.\sed  tipon  one  un- 
changing principle — serving  the  financial 
needs  of  families  and  individuals  safely  and 
efHclently. 

Because  the  responsibility  of  savings 
banks  is  to  invest  depositors'  savings  for 
sound  growth,  rather  than  to  earn  a  profit 
for  stockholders,  savings  bank  management 
has  always  been  conservative,  regardless  of 
passing  fluctuations  in  the  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  savings  bankers  have 
compiled  a  record  of  sound  portfolio  man- 
agement, low  operating  costs  and  uninter- 
rupted pavment  of  interest-dividends 
throughout  their  history. 

This  approach  has  given  savings  bank  de- 
positors the  optimum  combination  of  two 
benefits  that  are  usually  considered  to  be 
mvitually  exclusive — maximum  safety  and 
stability  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  high  return 
for  their  money  on  the  other. 

BASIC     soundness 

Other  elements  of  the  financial  community 
are  well  aware  of  the  basic  soundness  of  sav- 
ings banks  as  they  meet  the  test  poeed  by  the 
current  overheated  money  market.  The 
president  of  the  brokerage  firm  of  Keefe, 
Bruyette  &  Woods,  Inc..  recently  called  atten- 
tion to  the  quality  of  mutual  savings  banks' 
management.  In  a  sfieech  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Bankers  Association,  he  noted  that, 
"The  mutuals.  which  have  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  the  prudent  management  of 


savings,  held  bonds  equal  to  18  percent  of 
deposits  at  the  end  of  1965."  As  additional 
examples  of  Uquldlty,  he  referred  also  to  the 
favorable  loan-deposit  ratio  and  the  low  rate 
of  borrowing  from  reserves  which  prevails  in 
mutual  savings  banks. 

Savings  bankers'  concern  with  personal 
needs  does  not  rule  out  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
commercial  banking  community.  They  have. 
In  fact,  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  concern  for 
progress  In  all  facets  of  the  State  banking 
system.  Their  long-range  view  recognizes 
that  the  basic  loyalties  of  commercial  banks 
of  necessity  lie  with  business,  while  those  of 
savings  banks  lie  with  the  Individual  and  his 
personal  finances.  Both  outlcxjks  are  neces- 
sary to  serve  all  the  needs  of  the  economy, 
and  savings  banks  have  supported  efforts  for 
progress  along  both  avenues. 

For  example,  a  ten-part  package  banking 
bill  was  Introduced  Into  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  this  year.  Eight  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions were  Intended  to  aid  commercial 
banks  and  only  two  were  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State's  mutual  savings  banks.  Yet  the 
entire  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
Savings  Banks  Association  of  New  York  State 
and  by  Individual  savings  bankers.  With 
their  support  It  was  passed  and  enacted  Into 
law. 

Savings  bankers  have  never  opposed  the 
extension  of  commercial  bank  powers,  and 
they  felt  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  bill 
would  be  twofold:  By  removing  some  restric- 
tions which  were  ImpwUlng  state-chartered 
commercial  banks  In  the  direction  of  a  fed- 
eral charter,  It  would  help  save  the  dual 
banking  system  In  New  York  State.  Also, 
the  two  savings  bank  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  enable  more  people  to  have  convenient 
access  to  savings  bank  services  and  would 
permit  savings  banks  to  enlarge  their  mort- 
gage lending  powers. 

ONE    BIG     OBSTACLE 

The  one  big  obstacle  which  has  prevented 
our  savings  banks  from  serving  all  the  people 
In  New  York  State  has  been  the  restrictive 
State  Banking  Law.  The  new  branching  au- 
thority permitted  by  the  recently-passed  bill, 
while  limited.  Is  a  good  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting 
the  success  of  every  savings  bank  branch  that 
Is  opened  under  the  newly-granted  authority, 
because  we  know  the  need  for  new  branches 
exists. 

The  conspicuous  success  of  the  56  branches 
opened  imder  provisions  of  an  Omnibus 
Banking  Law  passed  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  In  1960  is  an  excellent  measure 
of  public  response.  Deposits  In  these 
branches  grew  35  percent  In  the  last  year 
alone  and  now  total  nearly  $1.3  billion  In 
612,000  accounts.  This  rapid  public  accept- 
ance Indicates  the  extent  of  the  vacuum  that 
has  been  allowed  to  develop  because  an 
archaic  banking  law  held  savings  banks  back 
when  they  wanted  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  a  fast-growing,  mobile  population. 

The  recent  legislation  also  included  a  pro- 
vision that  will  fill  a  long-standing  need  for 
savings  banks  to  bring  their  deix>sitors  the 
benefits  of  a  broader  range  of  Investment 
opportunities.  The  right  to  Invest  m  out- 
of-state  conventional  mortgages  is  highly 
Important  to  banks  in  New  York  State,  which 
trailitionally  has  a  surplus  of  capital  avail- 
able for  use  In  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

PRESENT    CLIMATE 

The  present  climate,  however,  with  so 
much  savings  money  siphoned  out  of  the 
mortgage  market  and  Into  business  channels, 
has  drasticaUy  reduced  the  funds  available 
for  out-of-state  Investment,  because  of  the 
over-riding  priority  of  New  York  State  mort- 
gage needs.  Savings  bankers  have  always 
put  local  needs  ahead  of  all  other  considera- 
tions. In  fact,  dtrrtng  the  recent  period  of 
net  deposit  outflows,  savings  banks  have  In- 
creasingly used  money  flowing  In  from  exist- 
ing mortgages  to  supply  the  homebuildlng 
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industry  of  New  York  State  with  mortgage 
funds. 

In  the  long  view,  the  broadened  invest- 
ment opportunity  will  come  Into  use  for  the 
benefit  of  savings  bank  depositors,  once  the 
current  shortage  of  mortgage  funds  has 
eased.  Out-of-state  conventional  lending 
authority  has  been  b.idly  needed,  it  will 
help  savings  banks  make  the  best  possible 
Investment  of  their  depositors'  savings. 

Tlic  people  of  the  State,  who  are  the  real 
beneficiaries  of  this  new  banking  legislation. 
are  indebted  to  Su{)erintendent  of  Banks 
Frank  Wille  and  to  the  legislative  leaders 
whose  support  fashioned  the  bill  and  saw  It 
through.  Their  approach  to  the  banking 
needs  of  the  State  was  broad  in  scope  and 
long-range  in  view.  This  is  not  surprising. 
because  they  have  long  been  working  toward 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  all  elements  of 
the  States   banking  system. 

No  single  approach  to  such  pn^blems  cnn 
suffice  because  of  the  basic  difference  in  the 
orientation  of  the  two  principal  elements  of 
the  system. 

LONG  RANGE  CONCERNS 

Juft  as  savings  banks'  long-range  concern 
is  for  people,  commercial  banks'  long-range 
concern  Is  necessarily  with  business.  Per- 
sonal savings,  as  they  flow  into  commercial 
b.mks.  naturally  become  part  of  the  overall 
pool  of  funds  for  business  loans.  We  have 
seen  this  in  exaggerated  form  during  recent 
months.  The  siphoning  of  savings  out  of  the 
mortgage  mnrket  through  use  of  commercial 
bank  certificates  of  deposit  has  already 
cau.sed  extensive  dislocations  in  the  home- 
building  Industry.  It  has  frustrated  the 
hopes  and  plans  of  countless  families  seeking 
to  buy  a  hou^e. 

At  the  beginning  of  1966  commercial  banks 
had  only  eight  percent  of  their  assets  In- 
vested In  mortgages.  New  York  State  sav- 
ings banks,  by  contrast,  have  more  than  80 
percent  of  their  $34  billion  of  as.=ets  in  home 
mortgages.  They  supply  over  half  of  all  the 
mortgage  money  sujiplied  by  all  New  York 
State  Institutions,  and  have  been  the  main- 
stay of  the  State's  mortgage  market  through- 
out the  great  period  of  homebuildlng  and 
population  growth  since  World  War  II.  If 
this  great  bulwark  of  the  mortgage  market 
did  not  exi.st.  the  homebuildlng  industry 
and  house-feckers  In  communities  through- 
out the  State  would  be  perpetually  buffeted 
by  the  changing  needs  of  the  commercial 
money  market. 

FAMILIES  HIT  HARD 

Families  and  Individuals  have  also  been 
hit  hard  by  the  squeeze  on  funds  avail- 
able for  personal  credit,  as  commercial  banks 
are  pressed  for  funds  by  their  bu.'^iness  cus- 
tomers. Here  is  another  area  of  financial 
service  to  individuals  and  families  in  which 
New  York  State  savings  banks  could  be  of 
service,  if  permitted.  Savings  banks  have 
the  funds  and  the  experience  to  close  the 
State's  personal  credit  gap  but  the  State 
Banking  Law  does  not  permit  savings  banks 
to  offer  personal  loan  services. 

Savings  banks  have  no  desire  to  turn  away 
from  the  principles  that  have  provided  stabil- 
ity for  personal  savings  and  a  steady  flow  of 
needed  funds  for  home  mortgages.  They  do 
not  seek  authority  to  make  high  Income 
commercial  loans  nor  do  they  seek  com- 
mercial bank  monetary  powers. 

Any  proposal  that  they  convert  to  com- 
mercial banks  Is  rejected  by  savings  bankers 
as  a  complete  abdication  of  their  chartered 
responsibility  to  serve  the  family  and  Indi- 
vidual. Such  a  move  would  ultimately 
destroy  the  functioning  of  mutual  savings 
banks  In  the  promotion  of  thrift,  the  pro- 
tection of  savings  deposits  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  long-term  capital  funds  for  mort- 
gage financing.  It  Is  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  people  of  New  York  State  for  mutual 
savings  banks  to  preserve  their  unique  char- 
acter as  mutual  thrift  Institutions. 
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DEPOSITORS    SOLE    BENEnciARIlS 

During  147  years  of  transacting  business 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  their  depositors,  sav- 
ings banks  have  compiled  a  proud  record  of 
unparalleled  safety,  uninterrupted  interest- 
dividends  and  steady  growth.  While  deposi- 
tors are  the  sole  direct  beneficiaries  of  all 
savings  bank  earnings,  the  Grow-Power  of 
savings  biuiks  has  bolstered  the  State  econ- 
omy at  a  rate  of  more  than  one  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  It  has  helped  create  home?, 
schools,  hospit.ils.  religious  Institutions,  and 
shopping  centers  in  new  and  old  communi- 
ties throughout  New  York  State.  During 
1965  alone  the  .mpply  of  mortgage  funds 
from  New  York  State  savings  banks  created 
34.000  on-site  construction  jobs  Grow- 
Power  has  provided  funds  for  home  improve- 
ment and  for  higher  education.  Every  one 
of  the  State's  savings  banks  provides  educa- 
tion loans  through  the  New  York  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Assistance  Corporation. 

These  are  some  of  the  benefits  that  come 
to  the  people  and  communities  of  New  York 
State,  year  after  year,  through  the  operations 
of  savings  banks.  We  will  continue  to  chal- 
lenge any  effort  to  destroy  the  unique  char- 
acter of  a  Srancial  Institution  which  has  so 
weU  proven  its  value  to  the  public.  And  we 
will  continue  to  work  for  legislation  that  will 
enable  savings  banks  to  fully  serve  the  needs 
of  the  States  growing,  changing  jxipulation, 


tribute  to  a  veteran  Washington  news- 
paper correspondent,  Mr.  'VVilliam  T. 
Moore,  ■Rho  is  leaving  Washington  after 
representing  the  Chicago  Tribune  here 
for  24  years. 

I  know  all  of  those  who  have  known 
Bill  Moore  extend  very  best  wishes  to 
him  as  he  continues  his  reportorial  ca- 
reer with  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  k 
Sun-Sentinel. 

Bill  Moore's  accurate  and  perceptive 
reporting  over  the  years  have  earned 
him  the  high  regard  of  those  of  us  in 
Government  service.  The  jouniev  of 
this  native  Illinoisan  from  Washington 
to  Florida  is  indeed  the  Sunny  States 
gain. 


Why  Not  Try  Britisher  First? 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.A.RKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 


R.  H.  Brownell 
n.  H,  Brownell,  v.-ho  w.as  elected  prcsidcni 
of  llip  Savings  Banks  Arsociation  of  New  York 
State  on  April  27,  1966.  Is  chairman  of  the 
bo.ird  of  Union  Square  Savings  Bar.k  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Brownell,  born  in  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  has 
spent  his  business  career  in  New  York  City. 
He  attended  Columbia  University.  Univer.^ity 
of  Arizona  and  Tlie  Graduate  School  of  Bank- 
ing at  Rutgers  University. 

He  has  served  on  the  faculty  of  The  Grad- 
uate School  of  Banking  at  Rutgers  University 
and  The  Graduate  School  of  Savings  Bank- 
ing at  Brown  University. 

He  has  been  associated  ■with  the  Union 
Square  Savings  Bank  since  1933.  when  he 
Joined  the  bank  as  a  mortgage  clerk.  He  was 
elected  president  in  1946  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  February  1965  when  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Brownell  has  been  active  In  the  Sav- 
ings Banks  Association  of  New  York  State  for 
many  years,  having  served  as  chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Public  Information.  Commit- 
tee on  New  Services.  Committee  on  Mortgages 
and  Real  Estate,  and  Committee  on  Employee 
Relations.  He  is  a  director  of  Savings  Banks 
Trust  Company. 

He  Is  a  former  president  of  the  Gramcrcy 
Park  Association  (1961-1962);  former  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of  East  Side 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  vice  president  of 
Fourteenth  Street  Association;  treasurer  and 
governor  of  The  Players  Club;  vice  president 
of  Union  League  Club;  governor  of  Campflre 
Club  of  America;  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  and  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  American  Bible  Society, 


William  T.  Moore,  Veteran  Washington 
Correspondent,  Moves  to  Florida 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    IU.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  2,  1966 
Mr.     RUMSFELD.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
wsuit  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HollSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  8,   1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Julius 
Ep.stein.  research  associate  at  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War.  Revolution,  and 
Peace  at  Stanford  University  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  has  been  studying  the 
problem  of  forced  repatriatio..  for  more 
than  12  years  and  Is  now  engaged  in 
writing  a  book  on  this  subject.  He  Is  well 
versed  in  the  facts  regarding  repatria- 
tion. 

Recently  Mr.  Epstein  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Palo  Alto  Times  which 
suggested  that  Lord  Bertrand  Russell, 
who  has  advocated  a  war  crimes  tribimal 
to  try  President  Johnson,  Mr.  McNamara, 
and  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  for  crimes  against; 
humanity,  should  consider  prosecution 
of  some  of  the  British  crimes  against 
humanity  with  respect  to  forced  repatria- 
tion of  Russian  refugees  after  the  end  of 
hostilities  of  World  War  n. 

I  include  Mr.  Epstein's  letter  for  the 
infoiTnation  of  all  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

I  From     the    Palo    Alto     Times.     Palo    Alto, 
Calif.,  Aug.  10,  1966] 
Why  Not  Thy  Britishee  First? 
Editor  of  the  Times  : 

Tlie  Associated  Press  reported  that  Lord 
Bertrand  Russell  has  organized  a  War 
Crimes  Tribunal"  to  "try"  President  John- 
son, Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  for 
"crimes  against  humanity"  committed  In 
Viet  Nam. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  suggest  to  Lord 
Russell  that  his  "War  Crimes  Tribunal"  first 
take  up  an  unredeemed  British  crime  against 
humanity:  Field  Marshal  Alexanders  forced 
repatriation  of  many  thousands  of  old  Rus- 
sian Cossack  refugees  from  Llenz.  Tyrol.  In 
Austria  after  the  end  of  hositUlties  of  World 
War  II. 

Tlie  old  Russian  antl-Communlsts— many 
over  70  years  old— were  forcibly  repatriated 
to  Stalin's  executioners  by  order  of  neld 
Marshal  Alexander  In  spite  of  mo.^t  solemn 
British  pledges  never  to  repatriate  them  to 
their  deadly  enemy.  Stalin. 

Such  forced  repatriation  constituted,  of 
course,  a  gross  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention subscribed  to  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  a  violation  of  the  British  tradition 
of  ready  asylum  to  political  exiles.  In  other 
words.  It  was  a  crime  against  humanltv  as 
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defined  by  the  London  Charter  of  the  Inter- 
national MlUtary  Tribunal,  the  backbone  of 
the  Nuremberg  Trials  against  the  Nazis. 

The  United  Kingdom  sRipported  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  as  expressed  before  the 
United  NaUons  that  It  would  have  been  a 
crime  to  repatriate  by  force  the  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  prisoners  of  war  in  the  custody 
of  the  United  Nations  in  South  Korea.  The 
U.S.  and  the  U.K.  won  their  case  before  the 
United  Nations  In  1952.  Every  single  argu- 
ment used  by  the  American  and  British  dele- 
gates in  the  fight  against  forced  repatriation 
must  be  applied  gainst  the  British-sponsored 
forced  repatriation  of  the  Cossacks. 

The  memorial  cemetery  at  Llenz  where 
those  Cossacks  rest  who  preferred  suicide  to 
repatriation  still  bears  witness  to  the  British 
crime  against  humanity. 

The  record  does  not  show  that  Lord  Russell 
has  ever  protested  against  this  crime  against 
humanity,  let  alone  staged  a  "trial"  against 
Field  Marshal  Alexander. 

Should  the  fact  that  Field  Marshal  Alex- 
ander's crime  benefitted  Stalin  and  the  Stal- 
inists have  anything  to  do  with  the  great 
humanitarian  Russell's  silence? 

Julius  Epstein. 


Food  Abondance  Mean*  Fair  Prices 


more  steak,  four  times  as  much  poultry, 
twice  its  much  butter,  eggs  and  milk  as  it 
would    in    1939 

This  remarkable  achievement  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  American  farm.  In 
1940  one  man  on  a  farm  fed  himself  and  10 
others  Today  he  feeds  hinvself  and  35 
others. 

This  mrre.i^ed  efficiency  has  required  a 
tremendous  increase  in  machinery,  better 
seeds  and  better  cultural  practices.  Much 
of  this  has,  in  turn,  created  more  wealth  for 
non-farm  people. 

California  larnaers  spend  more  than  $200 
million  a  year  for  farm  machinery  and  parts, 
and  about  $20  million  for  labor  for  repairs, 
and  another  $100  million  for  machine  hire. 

More  than  $100  million  a  year  is  spent  by 
Califonua  farmers  for  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  pnxlucts. 

Greater  efficiency  also  has  required  larger 
sizes,  and  greater  investments.  The  average 
California  farm  is  just  a  little  more  than 
400  acres,  compared  to  a  national  average 
of  about  350  iicres— but  the  average  invest- 
ment per  farm  m  Calif ornui  is  almost  $200,- 
000  compared  to  the  national  average  of  un- 
der $50.CX)0 


Barry  Goldwater  on  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  8,   1966      ^ 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one in  America  is  sustained  by  tlie 
farmer.  Thousands  of  allied  industries 
depend  upon  the  farmer.  Millions  rely 
upon  the  farmer  for  their  livelihood.  Too 
many  American  citizens  ai-d  public  ofH- 
clals  are  not  aware  of  some  basic  facts 
about  farming. 

The  American  farmer  is  responsible 
for  some  of  the  most  spectacular  accom- 
plishments of  any  industry. 

The  following  statement,  entitled 
"Pood  Abundance  Means  Fair  Prices,'" 
and  released  by  five  leading  California 
farm  and  business  organizations,  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  who  eat,  work,  and 
pay  taxes: 

Food  Abundance  Means  Pair  Prices 

Americans  spend  less  for  food  than  people 
In  any  other  major  country  In  the  world. 

ywxX  coats.  In  relation  to  income,  have 
dropped  steadUy  since  the  end  of  World  'War 
n.  Americans  spent  26  percent  of  their 
take-home  pay  for  food  in  the  period  1947  to 
1949,  but  today  they  spend  only  about  18 
per  cent. 

If  food  prices  had  remained  at  the  same 
relative  level  as  they  were  In  1947,  Americans 
would  have  had  $3.5  billion  a  year  less  to 
spend  for  non-food  Items.  And,  If  food 
prices  had  risen  at  the  same  rate  as  the  rest 
of  the  things  we  buy.  there  would  have  been 
$7  bUlion  a  year  less  to  8i>end. 

The  money  saved  on  the  food  budget  has 
b«en  used  to  buy  autos,  televisions,  boata 
and  many  other  things  which  have  gone  to 
make  this  country  a  land  of  good  living.  In 
effect,  agriculture  has  suljsldlzed  a  good 
share  of  the  affluent  society. 

As  a  further  example:  In  1947-49,  a 
worklngman  required  the  earnings  from  50 
hours  of  labor  to  buy  his  month's  supply  of 
food.  Today,  he  feeds  his  family  more  food, 
of  better  quality,  for  only  38  hours  of  work. 
One  hour's  work  today  will  buy  a  third 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September   8.   1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  my  name  has  .seldom,  if  ever, 
been  linked  with  that  of  the  former  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  Barn'  Goldwater,  on 
any  public  issue.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  article 
written  by  former  Senator  Goldwater 
which  appeared  in  the  August  29  edition 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Barry  Goldwater  .shows  unusual  keen 
insig^ht  when  he  calls  for  the  elimination 
of  the  draft  and  favors  higher  military 
pay  as  an  incentive  to  attract  a  greater 
number  of  voliuueers  into  our  Armed 
Forces.  This  is  a  position  which  I  have 
consistently  advocated  and.  in  this  in- 
stance, Mr.  Speaker.  Barry  Goldwater  is 
right. 

The  article  follows: 
Higher  Mn-^T.^RY  P.w  WofLO  Help  Eliminate 
Draft 
We   are    in    the    proce.>s   of   drafting   more 
young    men    than    at    any    time    since    the 
Korean  war      October's  call  will  be  a  record 
46.200.    September  is  up  from  31,300  to  37,300. 
And  while  this  is  going  on.  Americans  in 
general   will   be  getting  ready  to   vote.     The 
two  events  are  rightfully  connected. 

This  administration  should  be  called  strict- 
ly to  account  for  the  two  policies  which  make 
the  draft  culls  so  high  and  so  persistent; 

1,  The  growing  land  w.ar  in  Vietnam  which. 
It  is  now  estimated,  will  require  a  doubled 
force,  perhaps  400,000  men.  by  year's  end. 

2.  The  shattered  mihuixy  morale  and  polit- 
ical sniping  against  adequate  pay  which 
makes  the  goal  of  a  fully  professional  mili- 
tary force  farther  than  ever  from  attainment. 

On  the  matter  of  the  land  war  in  south- 
east Asia,  there  is  almost  unanimous  mili- 
tary, academic  and  general  agreement  that 
this  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  In  which 
we  should  engage.  Asia  has  a  way  of  swal- 
lowing land  armies  and  even  the  most  dense 
swivel  chair  soldier  la  this  administration's 


high    political    command    should    know    it. 
Nevertheless,  this  administration  has  con- 
stantly resisted  every  adrtce  to  fight  a  mod- 
ern war  with  modern  weapons. 

The  tardiness  of  its  decision  to  even  move 
toward  adequate  use  of  our  air  power  is  well 
known  to  all  Americans.  The  long  refusal 
to  block  Haiphong  harbor,  through  which 
so  much  of  the  enemy's  war  material  flows, 
also  is  well  known — best  of  all  to  the  enemy, 
of  course. 

Instead,  the  administration  slogs  straight 
ahead  toward  a  massive  land  warfare  in- 
volvement, ignoring  even  the  broadest  pos- 
sibilities of  utilizing  the  troops  of  our  Asian 
allies  for  the  ground  engagement  while  we 
put  the  full  weight  of  our  modern  technology 
into  play  In  the  skies  and  on  the  seas. 

The  matter  of  a  professional  military  force 
is  one  of  equally  clear  administration  respon- 
sibility. 

During  the  1964  campaign,  I  pledged  that 
I  would  do  everything  In  my  power  to  end 
the  draft  system  altogether  in  favor  of  a 
fullv  professional  military  force.  The  ad- 
ministration came  right  along  within  a  mat- 
ter almost  of  hours  and  said  Uiat.  by  golly, 
they  already  had  just  that  sort  of  action 
in  mind. 

It  was  a  good  campaign  strategy  for  them. 
I  suppose.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
their  most  blatantly  broken  campaign  pro- 
mises. 

Instead  of  doing  anything  to  end  the  draft, 
this  administration  has  done  everything  it 
could  to  make  the  draft  not  only  necessary 
but  larger.  The  assistant  president  (as 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  said  to  regard  him), 
Robert  McNamara,  wearing  his  second  hat  as 
secretary  of  defense,  has  battled  every  effort 
to  raise  military  pay  and  benefits  to  levels 
that  would  attract  and  hold  career  volun- 
teers. Moreover,  he  has  so  downgraded  the 
military,  so  stultined  military  initiative,  and 
so  badly  abused  military  morale  that  re- 
enlistments  fall  off  while  resignations  go 
up. 

On  top  of  that,  the  secretary  of  defense 
has  even  suggested  using  the  draft  for  purely 
sociological  purposes,  taking  unemployed 
young  men  and  putting  them  in  federal  work 
camps  under  a  distortion  of  the  selective 
service  law. 

Perhaps  this  administration  will  not  really 
be  happy  until  It  has  the  power  and  the 
excuse  to  draft  everyone.  Fortunately,  be- 
fore anything  like  that  happens,  the  voters 
will  have  their  turn  to  talk  at  the  polls. 

The  Johnson  draft  should  be  kept  firmly 
In  mind  at  that  time. 


Lions  laternational  Anniversary  Contest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September   8.  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Lions  Clubs 
soon  will  be  celebrating  its  50th  birth- 
day— half  a  century  of  worldwide 
humanitarian  service.  How  far-reach- 
ing are  its  programs  for  good  govern- 
ment and  outstanding  citizenship. 

And  now  they  laimch  an  essay  contest 
in  each  of  their  20,000  clubs  through 
their  800,000  memberships,  I  do  con- 
gratulate them. 

The  subject:  "Peace  Is  Attainable." 
One  winning  essay  from  each  of  the 
eight   world    geographic    areas   will   be 
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selected  immediately  before  the  anni- 
versary convention — July  5-8,  1967 — in 
Chicago,  to  which  the  eight  winners  will 
be  brought. 

I  congratulate  President  Lindsey  and 
all  his  Lions  for  this  effort  to  bring  to 
young  people  a  truly  constructive  aspect 
of  peace,  not  forgetting  the  much  else 
that  Lions  are  carrying  forward. 
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Extension  of  Postal  Delivery  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.   September   8.   1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  would  en- 
able the  Post  Office  Department  to  pro- 
vide city  delivery  service  on  a  door  de- 
livery service  basis  to  postal  patrons, 
now  receiving  curbside  delivery  service, 
who  qualify  for  door  delivei-y  service. 

This  is  a  problem  which  has  come  to 
my  attention  in  recent  months  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  have  had  similar 
experiences. 

In  the  United  States  today,  there  are 
approximately  3.3  million  homes  eligible 
for  door  delivery,  but  they  are  not  re- 
ceiving it  because  of  cost  limitations. 
The  complaints  of  these  people  seem 
justified  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  their  neighbors  on  the  same  city 
routes  are  receiving  such  services,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  mailmen  who 
deliver  mail  to  a  curbside  box  by  vehi- 
cle also  deliver  the  mail  to  their  door 
delivery  neighbors.  This  inequitable 
situation  arises  from  the  fact  that  new- 
ly developed  residential  areas  have  been 
pi'ovided  only  with  curbside  service  since 
1963. 

The  planned  conv-'^i-sions  to  door  deliv- 
ery service  have  not  been  made  because 
of  the  cost  factor  involved.  However, 
since  it  was  expected  that  door  delivery 
would  be  instituted  in  these  areas,  it 
does  not  seem  correct  to  leave  some  with 
its  advantages,  and  others  without  It, 
merely  because  they  moved  into  the  area 
at  a  later  date. 

The  extent  of  this  problem  is  great 
both  in  numbers  and  in  scope.  The  Post 
Office  Department  recently  released 
figures  on  the  numbers  of  such  homes  in 
various  States  which  are  very  revealing. 
In  my  home  State  of  Connecticut  there 
are  45.428  homes  listed  which  are  quali- 
fied for  door  delivery  service  but  are 
receiving  curbside  delivery.  Dividing 
the  total  number  of  these  homes  in  my 
State  by  6 — the  number  of  congressional 
districts  of  approximately  equal  size  in 
population— I  ai-rived  at  the  nimiber 
7,571  for  the  approximate  number  In  my 
disti-ict.  Since  mine  is  the  most  rural 
district  in  the  State  it  is  likely  that  the 
figure  may  be  short  of  reality. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from 
people  in  my  district  on  this  problem  and 


would  hope  that  passage  of  this  bill 
would  resolve  the  problem.  In  my 
neighboring  State  of  Massachusetts  the 
problem  is  greater,  with  over  63,000  of 
these  homes  lacking  proper  mail  delivery 
service.  To  give  some  further  exam- 
ples: New  Hampshire,  over  5,000;  Ohio 
92,000;  in  California,  342,000;  in  Wis- 
consin, 56,000;  and  in  Texas,  over  170.- 
000.  The  total  number,  as  I  have  said,  is 
3.3  million.  Congi-ess  should  not  ignoic 
a  problem  affecting  so  many  people. 


A  Personal  Endorsement 
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or 


Newsday  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.   September   8.   1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  lecentlv 
a  great  Long  Island  daily,  Newsday, 
celebrated  its  26th  anniversary.  In  hon- 
or of  that  anniversary,  its  editor  and 
publisher,  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  wrote 
an  open  letter  to  the  readers  of  News- 
day.  I  wish  to  make  his  words  available 
to  my  colleagues.  They  follow : 
Our  26th  Anniversary 
Newsday  is  now  26  years  old. 
Newsday  is  published  for  Long  Island  by 
Long  Islanders.  Newsdav  and  Long  Island 
have  grown  up  together.  '  We  try  to  give  our 
readers  all  the  news  of  importance  and  in- 
terest to  them  from  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
counties,  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  the  na- 
tion and  the  entire  world.  'We  try  to  edit 
our  paper  in  a  distinguished  vet  livelv  man- 
ner. 

We  make  every  effort  to  insure  that  our 
news  is  free  from  editorial  opinion,  unslant- 
ed  and  unweighted  for  or  against  any  cause. 
In  our  opinion  columns  there  are  expressed 
the  viewpoints  of  men  with  differing  philos- 
ophies and  honest  differences  of  opinion. 
We  develop  our  own  features  for  our  readers 
and  also  obtain  the  very  best  features  that 
are  available  from  other  sources. 

We  endeavor  to  inspire  the  confidence  of 
our  readers  in  our  integrity.  Newsday  is 
completely  independent  of  individuals  and 
political  parties  and  our  ambition  is  directed 
solely  to  honest  journalism  We  try  to  ex- 
pose wrong  and  fight  the  abuse  of  power  in 
whatever  high  or  low  place   It   lurks. 

We  feel  that  the  most  important  ser\ice 
we  can  give  our  advertisers  is  to  sell  their 
merchandise.  To  our  subscribers  we  feel 
an  obligation  to  produce  the  best  possible 
newspaper  within  our  power  at  the  lowest 
possible   price   to   them. 

We  believe  that  we  and  our  employes 
have  a  mutual  interest  in  Newsday's  success. 
As  a  result  we  have  achieved  a  happy  em- 
ployer-employe relationship  free  from  strife. 
As  Newsday  progresses  financially,  so  do  Its 
employes.  Newsday  has  no  debt  of  any  kind 
and  outstanding  credit.  Large  sums  of"  earn- 
ings are  annually  returned  to  Improvement 
of  plant  and  equipment.  Physical  working 
conditions  at  Newsday  are  as  nearly  perfect 
as  we  can  make  them. 

Our  editors,  our  reporters,  our  bu.slness 
and  mechanical  staffs,  all  of  our  personnel, 
are  the  very  best  of  their  respective  profes- 
sions that  we  can  attract  to  this  newspaper. 
We  are  proud  of  them  and  they  take  pride 
in  Newsday. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  24.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  has  expressed 
a  warm  welcome  for  the  significant  anti- 
pollution program  which  the  President 
recently  spelled  out  for  the  Great  Lakes. 

With  particular  appi-eciation  the  Gaz- 
ette editorially  greeted  the  first  major 
step  of  this  massive  imdertaking— the 
saving  of  Lake  Erie.  The  cleaning  of 
this,  the  dirtiest  of  the  Great  Lakes,  will 
yield  substantial  benefits  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  it  notes. 

The  President's  personal  backinp  of 
this  all-out  drive  should  hasten  the  day 
when  results  will  begin  to  show.  It  is 
hoped  that  his  initiative  will  stimulate 
a  wholesome  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  all  the  States. 
cities,  industries,  and  private  agencies 
that  can  get  at  the  actual  pollution. 

I  feel  that  this  article  carries  a  par- 
ticularly important  message  for  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
a  lake  whose  hea\'y  industrial  fringe 
make  it  the  lifeblood  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. For  this  reason  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record: 

I  From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa  )    Post-Gazette. 

Aug  26.  19661 

Lake  Erie  is  No    1 

President  Johnson  began  his  recent  .swing 
through  New  York  and  New  England  in  au.s- 
picious  fashion  by  announcing  that  he  had 
ordered  the  Interior  Department  uj  begin  a 
massive  drive  to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  Is  of  special  significance  to  Pennsvlvania 
that  the  President  said  the  "first  major  step  ' 
in  that  campaign  will  be  to  "save  Lake  Erie  ' 
This  lake  that  means  so  much  to  this  region 
is,  by  virtue  of  its  shalloMk-ness  and  heavy 
industrial  fringe,  tlie  dirtiest  of  all  the  Great 
Lakes — a  condition  caused,  the  President, 
said,  "by  the  great  industrial  might  of  Buffalo 
and  Cleveland  and  Toledo  and  dozens  of 
other  cities." 

The  truth  is.  lake  pollution  is  also  caused 
by  other  factors.  These  include  agricul- 
tural run-off,  laden  with  chemical  fertilizers 
and  insecticides:  untreated  or  poorly  treated 
sewage,  pumped  Into  the  lakes  by"  munici- 
palities: household  detergents  and  wastes 
that  seep  into  streams  and  thence  to  the 
lakes,  and  the  constant  dredging  and  ship- 
ping activities.  All  must  eventually  be 
brought  under  control  before  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  will  once  again  sparkle. 

Signaling  the  seriousnes  with  which  his 
drive  for  clean  lakes  is  to  be  taken,  tlie  Pres- 
ident at  the  same  time  revealed  that  the  In- 
terior Department  has  just  awarded  the  first 
contract  under  the  1965  Water  Quality  Act 
to  the  Rand  Development  Corp  for  construc- 
tion of  a  new  type  of  filter  system  on  tlie 
shores  of  l>ike  Erie.  The  key  ingredient  of 
the  new  sj-stem.  the  President  noted,  is  pul- 
verized coal  which  acts  as  the  filtration 
agent.  "If  successful,"  he  said,  "this  meth- 
od of  treatment  would  not  only  proMde  a 
solution  to  one  of  our  most  difficult  water 
problems,  it  would  also  afford  a  new  use  for 
coal  that  could  run  to  hundreds  of  tons  every 
year  as  other  plants  become  operative." 
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It  remains  to  be  dejnonstrated.  of  course 
how  successful  the  new  system  will  be.  But 
the  fact  that  the  President  has  given  his 
personal  endorsement  to  an  all-out  attack 
on  Lake  Erie's  pollution  problems  should 
hasten  the  day  when  resiilu  will  begin  to 
show.  The  Federal  Oovemment  can  help 
provide  the  substantial  money  that  will  be 
required,  but  the  real  job  will  have  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  states,  cities,  industries, 
and  private  agencies  that  can  get  ai  the 
actual  sources lif  pollution. 


Van  Wjrck  Brooks  To  Be  Honored  bj  His 
Hometown  of  Bridgewater,  Conn. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  8.   1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  excited  about  a  new  develop- 
ment which  has  taken  place  within  my 
congressional  district.  I  refer  to  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  one  of  America's  great 
men  of  letters,  the  late  Van  Wyck  Brooks 
He  lived  for  many  years  in  the  district 
I  now  represent,  and  counts  among  his 
friends  some  of  the  most  eminent  livinR 
Americans.  I  am  happy  that  they  are 
meeting  together  to  help  create  a  living 
memorial  to  him.  I  wish  them  every  sue" 
cess.  The  following  remarks  will  explain 
the  project.  They  are  from  a  brochure 
circulated  by  the  Van  Wyck  Brook.s 
Memorial  Fund.  Bridgewater,  Conn,  a 
tax-exempt  fund  part  of  the  Bridgewater 
Library  Association : 

Ptor  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  lived  and  worked  in  his  home 
at  Bridgewater,  Connecticut,  a  sma'l  village 
in  the  Berkshire  foothills.  After  his  death 
In  1»«3,  a  group  of  his  friends  and  neighbors 
decided  that  a  memorial  for  Mr  Brooks 
ahotUd  be  built  in  Bridgewater.  They  readily 
agreed  that  It  should  be  an  active  living 
memorial  devoted  to  the  Intellectual  values 
that  Van  Wyck  Brooks  represented. 

As  the  project  was  first  considered,  one 
of  Mr.  Brooks'  friends  pointed  out  that  'Van 
Wyck  was  fond  of  the  word  lyceum  "  and  all 
that  It  denoted  In  the  life  of  New  England 
villages  like  Concord.  This  reference  re- 
mained in  the  minds  of  those  Lmmediatelv 
concerned  about  the  form  the  memorial 
•hould  take,  and  it  became  a  central  ele- 
ment In  the  proposed  program . 

The  Lyceum,  In  the  original  New  England 
sense,  was  the  best  known  of  a  number  of 
educational  efforts  to  answer  the  general 
craving  for  knowledge  In  our  young  democ- 
racy as  the  19th  Century  passed  its  first 
quarter.  It  became  the  place  of  meeting 
which  held  a  library,  exhibits  of  various 
kinds,  and  a  hall  for  lectures.  Started  at 
Mlllbury,  Maasachusetts.  by  Josiah  Holbrook 
when  he  esUbllahed  a  vUlage  Lyceum  with 
a  few  farmers  and  mechanics  who  came  to 
hear  his  lectures  on  science,  it  soon  had  lu 
counterpart  in  town  after  town  of  New  Kng- 
Und.  Pre«*ntly,  they  were  organized  at  a 
Boaton  convention  attended  by  Daniel 
Webster  and  Bflward  Everett. 

"These  were  the  days  of  the  'march  of 
inteUecf."  wrote  Mr.  Brooks  In  "The  Flower- 
ing of  New  England".  .  .  .  "There  were  con- 
stant courses  in  every  town  and  village  — 
where  RoUo  and  Lucy  sat  at  the  feet  of 
.Tonas,— on  chemistry,  botany,  history  on 
l.terature  and  phUoeophy;  and  almost  every 


eminer.t  m.in  in  New  England  joined  m  the 
general  effort  to  propagate  knowledge."  One 
cf  them  w.ts  Emerson  and  in  vill.ige  Lyceum.s 
he  giiined  notice  a.s  one  of  Americas  great 
lecturer?;.  ••.  .  .  here  was  a  pulpit  that  made 
other  pulpits  tame  .^nd  ineffectual.—"  wrote 
Mr  Broolcs  in  his  biography  of  Emerson. 
■  Everything  was  admi.nsible,  philosophy, 
chics,  divinity,  critici.sm.  poetrv,  all  the 
breadth  and  variety  of  conversation." 

With  this  reminder  of  the  benefits  brought 
I J  the  people  of  a  small  town,  and  thus  to  a 
lart'er  world,  by  Increased  opportunities  for 
learning,  those  working  on  the  memorial 
1  roject  recognized  thai  a  need  exists  today 
for  small  public  centers  drawn  along  the 
l:i:es  of  the  New  England  Lyceums.  As 
much  if  not  more  than  ever,  our  democracy 
could  benefit  from  public  meeting  place's 
where  everything  in  the  realm  of  ideas  is  ad- 
missible. This  is  especially  true  in  suburb.ui 
communities  and  small  towns.  While  cen- 
ters for  the  arts  are  being  established  in  the 
large  cities,  the  nation's  smaller  communities 
are  u.sually  forgotten.  Yet  a  great  percent- 
age of  our  population  still  Uves  in  towns  and 
viUae;es. 

With  this  in  mind,  those  who  have  con- 
ceived a  memorial  to  Vim  Wyck  Brooks  now 
ftropose  that  it  t.ake  the  form  of  a  small-town 
center,  like  the  Lyceum  which  mav  serve  tlie 
wllage  of  Bridgewater  and  its  surrounding 
area.s,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  model 
and  iii.<ip>ration  for  other  such  centers  across 
the  country  As  the  New  England  Lyceums, 
in  Mr  Brookss  words.  ".  .  .  brought  Boston 
and  the  rural  centres  into  claser  touch  with 
one  another,"  the  propo.sed  memorial  may 
lead  to  ideas  that  wiu  help  spread  txKlay's 
urban  cultural  life  to  the  nations  smaller 
lown.s, 

A  preliminary  desian  for  the  proposed  me- 
morial building  has  been  drawn  by  the  New 
York  architectural  hrm  of  Moore  and 
Hutchin,s.  It  will  take  the  form  of  an  ad- 
dition to  Bridgewaters  Burnham  Library 
and  will  contain  three  principal  sections. 
Tne  memorial  building  will  e.xtend  the 
current  library  facilities  on  two  floors.  At 
the  crouud  level  it  will  add  to  the  present 
children  s  library,  which  is  today  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  Ui  a  Connecticut 
small  town.  On  the  floor  above,  it  will  add 
reference  .space  tu  the  mam  Burnham 
Library 

The  second  floor  will  house,  also,  a  repro- 
duction of  Van  Wyck  Brooks'  study  in 
which  he  worked  at  his  home  a  few  yards 
from  tiie  towns  library,  Tlie  study  will  in- 
clude the  original  furnishings  and"  much  of 
Mr  Brooks'  per.sonal  library. 

The  rear  of  the  new  building  will  consist 
of  a  meeting  room  extending  tiie  lull  height 
of    the    building       It   has    been   designed    to 
fumu   many   purposes       For  general   day-to- 
day u.se  It  will  be  comfortably  furnished  so 
thiit  it  may  serve  ;is  a  reading  lounge  or  an 
informal    meeting    phice.      And.    set    off    by 
screens  or  a  portable  wall,  there  will  be  sp.oce 
for   small,    formid   meetings  of   which   Uiere 
are  many  in  a  village  like  Bridgewater     The 
room  will   be  equipped   with  a  high   fidelity 
system   ana   a  library  of   records  .and  tapes 
both  of  music  and  the  spoken  word.     At  one 
end  of  the  room  there  is  a  small  stage  used 
for  lectures,  public  discussions,  live  concerts 
children's   theater  and  other  projects.     The 
room  will  contain  motion  picture  equipment 
including  a  built-in  boo-h  for  the  projector 
This  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  show  films 
not  ordinarily  seen  In  the  small  town  the- 
ater.    Art  exhibits  and  other  displavs  of  an 
educational  nature  will  be  encouraged  here. 
Summer    seminars    on     American     litera- 
ture sponsored  by  a  neighboring  university 
may   eventually   be   undertaken   in   the  new 
center  for  the   benefit  of  students  or,  spe- 
cifically, of  teachers  on  high  school  or  col- 
lege level      In  this  connection,  there  wUl  be 
an  attempt  to  a.ssemble  in  the  library  many 
of    the    works    of   the    WTlters   discussed   la 
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V.U1    Wyck    BrcKjks'    five-volume    history    of 
American   literature.   "Makers   and   Finders  " 


American  Foreign  Aid  Fail$  To  Accom- 
plish Its  Purpose — Rather,  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Other  Countries  It  Lines  the 
Pockets  of  the  Rich 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASK.\ 
I.N  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-TATIVr:,s 

Wednesday.  Augrist  24.  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  1.  this  body  voted  to  accept 
the  conference  report  on  this  year's  for- 
eign aid  bill.  I,  for  one.  did  not  favor 
the  acceptance  of  that  report,  and  I  have 
consistently  voted  against  all  foi-eign  aid 
bills  which  have  come  before  this  body. 
The  reason  for  my  opposition  is  basic-1- 
American  foreign  aid  is  not  accomplish- 
ing its  purpose.  Rather,  far  too  much  of 
tlie  more  than  $115  billion  which  this 
country  has  poured  into  foreign  aid  has 
been  used  to  line  the  pockets  of  the  rich. 

The  story  which  follows  is  a  reprint 
of  a  special  repoit  ofMorley  Safer  of 
CBS  News  from  Saigon  which  was  car- 
ried on  August  24,  1966.  by  "Walter  Ci'on- 
kite  and  the  News.'  The  Members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  other  body  would  be 
well  advised  to  read  this  report  and  to 
keep  it  in  mind  the  next  time  they  are 
called  upon  to  appropriate  additional 
funds  for  our  giveaway  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  aforementioned  story  fol- 
lows : 

MORLEV  S.IPER  O.N-   "W.MTER  CrONKTTE  ,\.ND  THE 

News."  August  24,  1966 


.Safer,  This  is  a  town  that  makes  the  mind 
boggle.  What  started  out  as  a  routine  in- 
quiry into  the  Increasing  incidence  of  pil- 
ferage here  at  the  Port  of  Saigon  has  pro- 
duced a  series  of  almost  frightening  fact^ 
Here  are  some  of  them:  an  investigation  is 
currently  under  way  to  incidents  in  which 
the  South  Vietnamese  Navy  has  given  escort 
and  safe  conduct  to  sampans  carrying  food 
and  supplies  to  Viet  Cong  units  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta.  These  supplies  Include  U.S.  AID 
materials,  stolen  or  purchased  on  the  black 
market.  This  Is  not  an  Isolated  incident,  it 
is  a  regular  pr.actice.  It  .appears  that  running 
parallel  with  the  war  is  a  national  symphony 
of  theft,  corruption  and  bribery.  Much  of 
it  begins  right  here  in  the  Port  of  Saigon 
No  one  In  Vietnam  is  able  to  specify  how 
much  Is  lost  or  stolen  at  the  port  of  "entry 
The  estimates  vary  from  four  percent  to 
twenty. 

Patrol  boats  keep  a  constant  watch  on  the 
river  for  mines  and  smugglers,  but  American 
security  is  limited  to  the  military  side  of  Uie 
port.  There  is  no  U.S.  control  of  commercial 
docking  facilities  and  here  In  the  Saigon 
River,  piracy  and  theft  is  a  way  of  life.  Tight 
control  is  almoet  impossible.  The  river  teems 
with  barges  and  sampans,  some  of  them 
chartered  to  transport  companies,  some  sim- 
ply in  the  business  of  theft  .  .  .  some  doing 
both.  Military  does  what  it  can— military 
warehouses  are  kept  under  constant  watch 
but  huge  caches  of  items  like  beer  manage 
to  disappear,  and  it's  not  individual  pilfer- 
ing, It's  a  gigantic  controlled  racket.  Beer, 
C-rations,  luxury  goods  consigned  to  the 
commissaries    and    post    exchanges.      Army 
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Capt^iin  Robert  Moran  works  for  the  manaee- 
meiit  of  the  Saigon  Port. 

Safer,  There  must  be  some  kind  of  orga- 
nization behind  this  stufT,  it's  not  just  taken 
on  an  individual  basis,  •would  you  say  so'> 

Moran.  I  agree,  verv  much.  The  individ- 
ual amount  of  pilfering  wouldn't  add  up  to 
the  amount  of  black  market  activity.  We  do 
frisk  everyone  who  comes  in  and  out  of  these 
port  facilities  .so  this  would  eliminate  In- 
dividual thievery.  Some  speculation  has 
been  th.at  there  is.  uh.  organized  groups  of 
people  who  attempted  to  take  these  goods 
and  then  them  on  the  open  market. 

Safer,  Whole  consignment's  of  PX  goods- 
blankets,    C-raiions.    end    up    in    Vietnam's 
open    black    markets.      There    are    three    in 
Saitjon    and    they    handle    cameras,    radios 
whisky,   all    clearly   labeled   for   use   of   US 
military   forces.     The   market   is   so   free   of 
the  fear  of  arrest  that  no  one  even  bothers 
to  remove  the  labels,     "nie  U,S,  AID  emblem 
the  clasped  hands  of  friendship,  is  liberally 
displayed   for   all   to   see.   including  the   na- 
tional police,    Tliey  saunter  among  the  stalls. 
never  making  a  seizure  or  an  arrest.     This 
is  the  lowest  level  of  bribery,    American  in- 
vestigators have  traced  it  upwards  to  middle 
level  of  government,  police  and  army.     But 
they    rely    on    Vietnamese    agencies,    Viet- 
namese police,   to  make  arrests.     The  story- 
is  always  the  same:    a  man   of   Influence   Is 
involved.    He  has  been  fined  but  we  can  go 
no  further.     What    does   happen,   according 
to  U.S.  sources,   is   that  police   then  shake 
down  this  person  of  influence,  blackmail  him 
with  the  threat  of  turning  him  over  to  the 
Americans,    He  always  pays  up. 

The  black  market  is  the  smallest  and  the 
most  overt  example  of  how  funds,  food  and 
goods  are  diverted  from  the  Vietnamese 
economy  directly  into  the  hands  of  private 


speculators,  and  from  ihere  into  the  hands 
of  the  Viet  Cong. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  rackets 
of  all  I  camera  moved  in  for  close-up  of  AID 
clasped  hands  symbol  on  milk  carton]— the 
traffic  m  milk.  At  any  Saigon  corner  vou 
can  buy  for  a  dollar  a  box.  "give-away  "  US 
AID  powdered  milk.  Tliere  is  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  fact.  The  box  is  marked  with 
the  clasped  hands  and  the  st,ars  and  stripes 
and  emblazoned  with  the  motto:  "Not  to  be 
sold  or  exchanged," 

American  economic  warfare  personnel  .ad- 
vises  the  Vietnamese   government   that   one 
way  of  controlling   the  movement  and   dis- 
tribution   of    material    w.as    to    check    every 
vehicle    leaving    Saigon    for    the    provinces 
The  roadblocks  were  duly  set  up.  but  their 
establishment  wa.s  an  invitation  for  the  na- 
tional police  to  shake  down  both  the  guilty 
and  the  innocent  truckers  and  distributors 
AID  material  is  not  affected  bv  this  unofficial 
tax   but  all  other  goods  leaving  Saigon   are 
taxed.    Not  at  the  roadblocks  themselves  but 
in  the  privacy  of  an  office  or  police  station 
Honest  officials  do  trun  up  but  they  are  soon 
transferred  by  their  superiors. 

Thes^  practices   can    never    be    eradicated 
simply  because  the  United   States  does  not 
control  the  liUernal  affairs  of  this  countrv 
Even  in  this  appropriation  of  AID  money  and 
food  is  something  that  we  have  learned  to 
live   with    in    Vietnam    and    a   lot    of    other 
countries.     But  there  is  evidence  now   that 
the  Viet  Cong  political  and  economic  inira- 
structure  is  directly  tied  to  the  black  market 
The  black  market  is  directly  tied  to  impor- 
tant elements  in  Premier  Kys  government 
One  American  official  whose  job  is  to  deprive 
the  Viet  Cong  of  resources  told  CBS  News- 
The  enemy's  procurement  program  is  ex- 
tremely sophisticated      It  is  meshed  into  the 
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national      economic     program      aid      -('lec 
heavily  on  the  black  market  " 

Another  American  source  who  is  m  close 
contact  With  the  harr.assed  officers  m  S.up,'! 
and  Washington  says:  It  is  our  biggest  prob- 
lem m  fighting  this  war.  ' 

—Money  Safer.  CBS  News,  Saigon. 


Results  of  July  Opinion  Poll 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Monday,  August  29.  1966 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr 
Speaker,  the  latter  part  of  July  1  mailed 
my  public  opinion  poU  to  approximatelv 
204,000  constituents.  The  first  10  000 
returned  have  been  tabulated,  and  I  wisli 
to  include  the  results  in  the  Record 

Statistically,  of  these  first  10.000  59 
percent  were  completed  by  Republicans 
29  percent  by  Democrats,  and  12  percent 
by  independents  and  nonpartisans 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  replies  were 
from  men.  and  29  percent  from  women 
Agewise,  26  percent  were  completed  by 
those  under  35;  31  percent  bv  those  be- 
tween 36  and  50;  25  percent  by  those 
between  51  and  64;  and  18  percent  were 
over  65.  Tlie  qpuestions  and  tabulated 
responses  to  my  poll  follow : 


r01{Eli,N    I'DIK  V 


I    In  lii;!,i  r,f  ,1  ,  ,„rr,M  ,,.,ni<  „f  ,|„.  war  u,  Vi,.t„ani,  would  vou  fuvor- 
.a.  I  "iiliuiJiiiK  pn-,  lit  a.lu]iiiis|r;itii)i)  policy" 

(b)  HIinrt-liTin  credit?..   ,'"" "■ .,. 

(I')    Ijt>iif-li-nii  iTi-dif?  "" --^— -.,..*. .i.. -- 

(dl  .\()|  ai  ^ill','  '  ,.."'."" 

FISJ-.M  POIIiy 

0.)  i...ni..  ■n<.roa..d  Kederal  H.-.rv.  „a„ki„g  con.ruis  trai^^iuscoinu  raieaiul  iiu^-rcse^eVea«J,^,ii,:„t;;i,^bi.„i„^crcd: 

!f?  .!',"',"""'  '''■'''■■■■''  «'<»;'■  Mild  pric«- i'(iiiiriil  mliiif!S-       '     ' - 

W   I  i' '■''''' ^^'^'^uiucTc:rcdurcq.iir«uci.t.l,yimi>osi;;gcomrulVou,u.lulmiviUbuiiu;;?. -........:::::;; -■ 

I)O.ME.^■rl(     I  01,1.  1 

■  'it^NovJl'soiwuVlnt/n:;!,!;:^^  vl^'W^'ni^f'^uch^'Hw  „Hi'l':T;^;;^!;'''7'i;''^'^  '^<»'"  «i"'l'":J->g  oHkt  than 

'"'■'Its:  '"'  *'"''•         """  '"  ""  f'>llo"iiit;  IK'.M  cxprc.'^.so.s  your  orniion  of  adiuiuislratioii  .=tatr- 

;i",  ^'."■•7;'' ''','"'''  >"""'"i<'"''"  '"  ^'I'liiiiistralidii  statcmc-nt.s     . 

di'   I  Miall\  |il;uv((iii(id.-iicviiiadiiliuistralion..itatoiilf.m'i  "       ""  

"'■  ^.lili.in  l'l:nv<'iiiilid..m'ciiiadiiiini,stratioii.siat('mruls    "■-' '     " — 

Viiir  ii/^.lV'' ',''■'' ''l''''!'''''"' '"''''''''''''-"''■''•'"'' ^•'''"^■'"^■'ils- --"-"""'■'"'■■■" ' ■"' 

(b>  DiHTesisJiij;  llip  limit?.   ..  

U-)  No  ctKinja  in  tlii'  limit?         " 

(  "''i'''n'i;i(^pri.ii..-.:,NnKiitrrllK.  draft  s\;t.-m;woul(iVou'favor- 

.a    (  oiitinumf  jm-Hiit  .splcTtivc  service  and  defcniipiil  ixiliev" 

n't  Nmi'leL-  .l!i'iV-:;'oA''r',''''r'''-*'  '''^'''  -^'■'"il-'i-'ls  of  control  on  auloim.bile  manufucturm' 
Are  you  1,1  favor  of  adding  tl,e  proposed  Federal  Dep^lmem  of  TraiiilKirtaliontolheV-abinel?::::::^       


Vl'^ 

2,191 

8,3.53 

970 

8,880 

3,  «S 

No 
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6,  -.'G2 


S.  .544 
816 
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4,080 


2,S97 

2,040 

■J.  40f, 

-■.  .Ill 

7.  64.'. 

t'7y 

•J.  074 

:^,:<ls 
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1,1 -43 
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1,234 


;iM, 

.l.-WO 
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1,204 
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1,(M4 
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2,  224 

3,  3f.7 
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4.42^ 

l.fif.7 
2,  .f.4 
1.20h 

3,640 

1,961 

4,620 
1,454 

1,884 

2, 8<i.'; 

2.576 
5,384 
3,480 

3,234 

1,07.'. 
I,81G 

e,R19 
2,2)7 

2.449 

5,.M4 

.'J12 

294 
20.5 
143 

148 
205 
144 

213 


239 
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,■.76 
»10 
165 
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213 
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7,',3 
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No 


13.  The  Federai  Ooyannnent  has  Increased  Its  ■nipp.rt  of  all  phases  of  e-Jucatlon  considerably  In  tiic  list  5  years.    ASouI*!  you  fuvor- 

(»)  Further  IncreaaM  In  Federal  education  activUy? jvx"^        ui^j  i  jiyu  umu 

(b)  A  decrease  In  FederaJ  education  aclivity7_ „ "U ' " 

(c)  Nochaoger _ II""II1I  " 

14.  Antidiscrimination  .statutes  are  belne  propos<>d  in  the  field  of  houiiagl'  Woofd  you  fevor^' 

(a)  Federal  laws  to  prevent  refusul  to  sell  n  hou.^e  to  another  becsuseofraeeT 

(b)  Federal  lawa  to  pre»ent  refusal  to  rent  a  house  to  iiiot'irr  because  of  racef        " 

(c)  No  federal  lefrtslatlon  o* any  type  In  thk  irca?.  


15.  A  new  Uw  allows  the  Federal  'ioverniiunt  tu  p>y  purt  of  the  rent  oflirge,  low-incoiue  fiiuUUMinocal  gbVJninients  stiUwiTie"^ 
Should  Marii«pa  t  ounty  particip.ite  in  iiun  a  program  of  rent  supplements? T.    . 


aid. 


ARIZO.N'.i 


To  acliii'vc  (Ilk  dfvtlop- 


16.  Many  A/Imiu  Indian  rcaervations  are  near  iip-lroi'oiitjn  areas  and  liave  become  ripe  for  developmi-nt 

ment  would  you  laTOr— 

(a)  Allowing  the  reservations  to  remuin  '.p.ir  itf  fntiti.'s.  not  'iihjeot  to  State  controIsT 

tb)  Treating  the  reservations  us  <.'p!U-.itc  limninpalitu-s  urirlt-r  tltate  laws?..       ..  ' 

...   T^     *'''  AUowlng  the  reser rations  to  remain  separate  itiitmlly.  hut  almuiit  thpm  toward  eventiia'l  anneVaVion  intoV\iVt"ini:'ciVles' " 

17.  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  central  Arizona  |^o;.-ct  which  would  Uiiig  water  from  the  Colonido  Kivtr  into  the  central  p.irt  of  the  ritutc?! 

('iN-TIHTIOS.M.  AMEM>ME.ST3 

18.  The  admiiibtratloii  ha^  propoeed  a  (wn-itltutlonal  ajnon.hnent  increashig  the  term  of  office  of  Memberi  of  the  Uou.sc  of  Uopre.sentatives 

trom  2  to  4  yeara.    Would  you— 

(a)  Oppoae  the  amendment?. ~. 

(b)  FsTOr  the  amendment,  but  stagger  the  terms  so  thiit  hrUfVhip  Membm  ajip  eiectedVv  

(c)  Favor  the  amendment,  but  elect  the  entire  Hou.*  !it  l!:c  -lanie  time  a.''  the  President?  ' 

(d)  Favor  the  amendment,  but  elect  the  entire  Hou.se  luiwi-eu  presi<lriitial  elections'     '"   

W.  Recent  Suprane  Court  decisions  have  strictly  limtte.1  the  interrogation  of  crhiiinal  suspet'ti  hy  Yx.ii«.'"riVtTiK'lnVlpd"idm7i"uo%'';fcV 
|UKd»^alnrt^>oUoe  haraasmetit,  would  you  favor  i  c<.nslitiiti,HHil  amendment  giving  [lolii*  more  Iwway  in  [wdimliuiry  qiie.'ition- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  noma  caBOL,ziirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  8.  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
recall  that  about  this  time  in  1965  those 
of  us  who  sought  to  put  some  sense  back 
Into  our  sugar  program'were  subjected 
to  the  most  sanguine  and  brutal  abuse  by 
a  small  but  very  noisy  minority.  Cer- 
tain elements  of  the  press,  and  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  with  access  to  the  sen- 
sational part  of  the  press,  saw  flt  to  re- 
flect upon  the  purpose  and.  Indeed,  the 
integrity  of  the  oveiVhelming  majority 
of  the  Congress,  in  this  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  now  attempt 
to  probe  the  motives  of  those  who  sought 
to  misinform  and  to  confuse  the  Ameri- 
can peoide.  Time  itself,  along  with  com- 
monsense,  has  set  the  record  straight, 
once  and  for  all.  And  the  truth  has 
fallen  harsh  upon  the  critics. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  submit  to 
the  House  this  report  on  sugar,  after  1 
year's  operation  of  the  program  under 
the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1965. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

nrst.  The  American  housewife  Ls  the 
greatest  beneficiary  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. 

She  ha«  been  aasuped  of  a  constant 
and  adequate  supply  of  sugar,  in  peace^ 
time  and  In  wartime.  And,  whereas  the 
cost  of  all  food  in  the  United  States  has 
Increased  by  35  percent  In  the  last  18 
years,  the  price  of  sugar  has  increased  by 
only  26  percent.  The  price  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  Is  cheaper  than  in 
most  every  other  country  that  does  not 
produce  its  own  total  sugar  needs.  On 
January  1  this  year,  the  price  at  retail 


here  was  11.8  cents  a  ix)und.  In  Prance 
the  price  was  12.6  cents,  in  Italy  17.4 
cents.  Japan  17  cents.  West  Germany 
13.9,  the  Netherlands  14.4.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  suRar  arrangements  in 
the  Commonwealth  nalions,  the  price 
was  9.5  cents.  The  average  hour's  pay 
for  a  U.S.  factory  worker  would  buy  13.7 
pounds  of  sugar  18  years  ago.  Today  it 
buys  22.5  pounds. 

Second.  Sugar  production  on  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States,  es.sential  to 
the  protection  and  well-being  of  this 
Nation,  especially  in  wartime,  has  been 
established  as  a  sound  and  profitable  and 
growing  industrj-. 

When  the  sugar  program  came  into 
being  in  1934  our  mainland  cane  and 
sugarbeet  producers  supplied  only  28  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market.  Today  the 
mainland  producers  provide  41  percent 
of  our  needs.  Other  domestic  areas — 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— are  entitled  to  18  percent  of  our 
market,  and  producers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries supply  41  percent. 

The  mainland  quota  value  in  1934 
amounted  to  $146  million:  in  1966  this 
value  Is  $650  million.  In  volume  the 
mainland  quota  In  1934  was  1.8  million 
tons;  in  1966  it  is  4.125,000  tons. 

Third.  Good  neighbor  countries  which 
participate  In  our  market  are  receiving  a 
fair  price  for  their  sugar  and  enjoy  the 
dignity  of  earnings  in  commerce  and 
trade,  instead  of  asking  for  aid  and  alms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  basically,  the  Sugar  Act, 
dating  back  to  the  1930's.  is  intended  to 
do  three  things:  First.  Make  it  possible 
as  a  matter  of  national  security,  to  pro- 
duce a  substantial  part  of  our  sugar  re- 
quirements within  continental  United 
States  and  to  do  this  without  the  con- 
sumer-penalizing device  of  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff;  second,  assiu-e  U.S.  con- 
sumers of  a  plentiful  and  stable  supply 
of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices ;  and  third, 
permit  nearby  friendly  foreign  coimtriea 
to  participate  equitably  In  supplying  the 


U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double  purpose 
of  expanding  international  trade  and 
assiulng  a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of 
sugar. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  been  notably  suc- 
cessful in  attaining  all  three  of  these 
major  objectives. 

As  all  of  us  know,  long  ago  sugar  was 
considered  a  luxury— a  luxury  that  only 
the  very  rich  could  set  on  their  tables 
and  then  only  on  special  occasions. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  American  home- 
makers  can  keep  a  generous  supply  of 
sugar  on  hand — sugar  for  the  table  and 
everyday  use  as  well  as  for  special  occa- 
sions and  baking.  And  the  housewife 
buys  this  sugar  at  a  reasonable  price 
no  matter  what  the  world  sugar  supplies 
happen  to  be.  And.  in  the  case  of  na- 
tional emergency,  the  United  States  is 
able  to  supply  about  half  of  its  needs 
from  mainland  areas. 

This  situation  did  not  just  happen.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  well-planneatffort  of 
the  U.S.  sugar  program  which  k  admin- 
istered by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  amend- 
ments made  in  1965  to  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  by  this  Congress  fmther  strengthen 
the  U.S.  sugar  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  150  years — 
until  1934 — the  United  States  protected 
and,  regulated  its  sugar  Industry  almost 
solely  by  tariff  duties.  But,  by  the  early 
1930's.  the  U.S.  sugar  industry  had  be- 
come so  ramified  and  the  price  and  pro- 
duction relationship  among  domestic 
and  foreign  producing  areas  so  complex 
that  tariffs  no  longer  were  an  adequate 
answer  to  the  sugar  problem 

To  help  solve  the  U.S.  sugar  problem, 
the  Congress  wisely  passed  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act.  Our  late,  great  Presi- 
dent. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  signed  it 
into  law  on  May  9,  1934.  Although  there 
have  been  modifications  made  in  various 
operating  provisions,  the  basic  philos- 
ophy underlying  this  Act  has  been  car- 


ried forward  in  the  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  sugar  program  assures  U.S. 
consumers  enough  sugar  at  fair  prices. 
We  must  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
only  about  30  percent  of  the  world's  sugar 
production  moves  In  international  trade 
and  more  than  half  of  this  quantity  un- 
der siiecial  marketing  agreements.  Most 
sugar  is  used  in  the  country  where  it  is 
produced,  and  usually,  the  growers  and 
processors  in  these  countries  are  paid 
a  higher  price  for  their  product  than  the 
world  market  price,  just  as  U.S.  producers 
are. 

Actually,  the  world  free  market  price 
is  a  residual  or  marginal  price  at  which 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  world's 
sugar  supply  is  sold.  Because  this 
amount  is  so  small,  the  price  for  this 
sugar  fluctuates  widely,  it  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  any  major  international  dis- 
turbance or  threat  to  world  peace.  How- 
ever, the  U.S.  quota  system  eliminates 
both  extremely  high  prices  for  sugar 
which  would  hurt  U.S.  consumers  and 
the  extremely  low  prices  which  are  dis- 
astrous to  U.S.  producers. 

Total  Investment  in  the  U.S.  sugar  in- 
dustry is  over  $2  billion.  Almost  40,000 
domestic  fanns  grow  sugarcane  or  sugar- 
beets.  About  230.000  farmworkers  gain 
seasonal  employment  by  cultivating  and 
harvesting  these  crops.  Approximately 
62,000  workers  are  employed  in  the  61 
beet  sugar  factories.  110  raw  cane  sugar 
mills,  and  29  sugar  refineries  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  program 
directly  helps  assure  sugarbeet  and  cane 
processors,  growers,  and  farm  and  fac- 
tory workers  a  fair  income  from  the  U  S 
sugar  market. 

The  sugar  program  also  promotes  and 
strengthens  international  trade.  Recent 
amendments  by  this  Congress  have  made 
it  possible  for  31  countries  with  which 
the  United  States  has  diplomatic  rela- 
tions to  share  In  the  U.S.  sugar  market 

a  share  which  is  decided  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  suKar  program  is  flexible  so  that 
foreign  and  domestic  producing  areas 
can  share  in  the  growing  market.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  this  program  makes  it 
possible,  as  a  matter  of  national  secu- 
rity, to  produce  a  substantial  part  of  our 
sugar  requirements  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States, 

The  sugar  program  provides  for  condi- 
tioioal  payments  to  producers  which  are 
financed  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasui-y.  However,  the  sugar  tax  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  on  all  sugar 
marketed  within  the  quota  system  more 
than  offsets  all  costs  of  the  program.  In 
fact,  the  revenue  from  this  tax  from  1938 
through  fiscal  year  1965  have  exceeded 
total  sugar  program  expenditures  by 
about  $550  million. 

Because  this  history-making  Congress, 
in  the  Sugar  Act  amendments  last  year 
insisted  upon  the  continuation  of  this 
kind  of  program,  U.S.  homemakers  are 
assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar 
at  reasonable  prices,  U.S.  producers  can 
plan  with  confidence  to  meet  future  U.S. 
needs,  and  foreign  producers  who  partici- 
pate In  our  market  receive  fair  treatment 
along  with  our  own  producers, 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  sugar  pro- 
gram little,  If  any,  sugar  would  be  pro- 


duced in  continental  United  States.  Our 
sugar  industry  would  be  bankrupt.  Our 
housewives  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  an 
uncertain  foreign  market.  In  times  of 
emergency,  without  a  vigorous  domestic 
Industry,  we  might  be  helpless. 

I  mentioned  early  in  these  remarks  the 
trouble  we  encountered  from  a  small  but 
noisy  minority  last  year  as  we  wrote  some 
sense  back  Into  the  sugar  proeram.  We 
set  out  then  to  correct  a  mistake  forced 
upon  the  Congress  by  the  administration 
In  1962,  when  we  departed  from  a  coun- 
tr>--by-country  quota  basis  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  sugar  needed  beyond  our 
domestic  production.  Tliis  "global 
quota"  system,  as  it  was  tabbed,  placed 
our  housewives  at  the  mercy  of  the  world 
market. 

Countries  without  specific  quotas  had 
no  obligation  to  supply  our  market  when 
they  could  get  more  for  their  sugar  else- 
where. You  will  remember  what  hap- 
pened. Sugar  prices  in  the  United  States 
went  through  the  roof  when  we  had  can- 
celed quota  commitments  from  foreign 
suppliers. 

We  set  out  to  correct  this,  by  returning 
to  a  full  country-by-country  quota  sys- 
tem. And  we  insisted  that  foreign  sup- 
pliers, most  of  them  good  neighbor  coun- 
tries, receive  the  same  price  as  our 
domestic  producers  in  our  market.  It 
made  sense  to  us  that  we  not  wring  every 
cent  of  profit  out  of  this  commerce  with 
the  good  neighbor  countries,  and  then 
have  these  friendly  peoples  coming  back 
to  us  asking  for  aid  or  alms. 

We  were  determined  that  no  special 
tax  or  fee  be  levied  against  these  good 
neighbors  In  their  sugar  business  with  us. 
We  insisted  that  our  foreign  suppliers 
should  have  a  profit  as  due  reward  for 
living  up  to  their  quota  commitments 
that  would  assure  us  a  constant  supply  at 
a  fair  price.  We  insisted  that  the  Con- 
gress in  full  public  view,  and  not  a  small 
group  in  the  executive  department,  make 
the  country-by-country  quota  assign- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  this  evoked  such  bit- 
terness from  the  small  minority  in  the 
Congress,  and  from  elements  of  the  press, 
I  yet  am  unable  to  understand.  We  won 
the  fight.  We  won  overwhelmingly,  174 
to  88  in  the  House,  and  41  to  10  in  the 
Senate.  Time  has  more  than  justified 
the  commonsense  and  wisdom  of  what 
we  did. 

I  want  today  to  commend  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  the  Senate— Repub- 
licans   and   Democrats — who,    bru.shing 
aside  the  abuse,  put  sense  back  into  the 
sugar  program  so  that  today  the  United 
States  is  assured  of  a  stable  and  certain 
sugar  supply  at  reasonable  prices;  U.S. 
mainland  sugar  production,  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  our  country,  is  a  soimd 
and  growing  industi-y;  and  we  are  buy- 
ing the  sugar  we  need  from  other  coun- 
tries at  a  price  that  does  not  impoverish 
the  producers  of  sugar  in  these  nations. 
And,  In  this  connection,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
mserting  at  this  point  hi  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  press  statement  I  issued  on 
October  25,  1965,  commenting  upon  the 
passage  of  the  then-controversial  Sugar 
Amendments.    This  may  aid  in  refresh- 
hag  some  memories.    The  statement  fol- 
lows : 
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CooLry  n.Mis  SrcAR  Bill  PASS.^GE  a.s  Victory 

FOR    CO.NCRESS    AND    TStTTH 

ClKiirman  Harold  D  Coolkt  of  the  Hou>:e 
Committee  on  Agriculture  today  hailed  the 
overwhelming  passage  of  the  Sugar  BUI  ns 
a  •  telling  victory  for  the  sep:u-atlon  of  powers 
in  our  .■=y.«,tcm  of  government  and  r.n  abtrct 
repudiation  of  slander  mongers  who  live'  o-i 
the  manufacture  of  sensation  In  some  areis 
of  our  news  media." 

"By  votes  of  174  to  88  In  the  House  :.rd 
41  to  10  in  the  Senate."  the  North  Carolinian 
declared,  'the  Congress  refused  to  set  up  a 
sugAT  czar  in  the  Executive  Department  and 
asserted  its  responsibility  to  deal  indepe-i- 
dently  with  policies,  domestic  and  fo'cign 
which  are  of  concern  to  our  people. 

■The  Congress  by  these  votes  rcsoundinglv 
rebuffed  and  discredited  those  who  have 
si)read  rumor  and  untruth  which  bore  in- 
smuatlons  and  intimations  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  otu-  legislative  processes  and  against 
individual  members  of  the  Congress. 

"The  Congress  vindicated  the  Members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agrlcultore  and 
other  Members  who  participated  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sugar  legislation." 

Mr.  Cooley  said  that  ""in  all  my  30  years 
in  Congress.  I  never  have  known  of  such  a 
campaign  of  viUlfication,  such  a.  total  dis- 
regard for  truth,  as  has  been  Indulged  by 
some  news  columnists  who  live  upon  sensa- 
tion and  Will  create  It  when  they  cannot  find 
it."     He   continued: 

"I  do  not  believe  the  freedom  of  the  press 
has  a  greater  champion  than  Haj-old  D 
Cooley.  But  I  have  been  astounded  at  the 
abuse  of  this  freedom.  1  simply  and  humbly 
believe  that  this  freedom  carries  with  it  a 
responsibility  to  make  the  truth,  and  only 
the  truth,  available  to  the  American  people 
"Much  that  was  written  and  broadcast 
about  the  Sugar  Bill  bordered  upon  libel 
There  seemed  to  be  a  design,  by  indirection 
and  covert  suggestion,  to  slander  and  to 
bring  into  disrepute  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  through 
him  the  whole  legislative  process. 

"I  do  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  this 
except  that  I  dared  to  insist  that  the  535 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Con- 
!;ress  of  the  United  States— and  not  a  hand- 
ful of  sub-offlcials  in  the  Executive  EXepart- 
nient  meeting  behind  closed  doors-should 
set  the  sugar  policy  of  the  United  Stales  and 
assign  and  distribute  the  foreign  quotas  I 
fought  for  an  assertion  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress,  and  against  the  creation  of 
a  sugar  czar,  who  would  be  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  Congress.  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. '^ 

"I  am  receiving  bitter  letters  from  some 
people  over  the  United  SUtes,  who  have  been 
led  to  believe  the  Sugar  Bill  was  written  by 
a  group  of  lobbyists  who  have  been  passing 
around  'payola.'  I  am  telling  these  people 
they  have  been  misled,  that  I  have  on  several 
occasions  by  public  statemenu  tried  to  cor- 
rect all  the  untruth  that  has  been  circulated 
but  that  by  and  large  the  news  media  have 
not  seen  flt  to  distribute  and  print  these  true 
accounts. 

■To  those  who  want  to  know  the  truth  I 
am  repeating  this: 

•The  sensation-makers  said  the  bill  was 
drafted  'to  suit  the  lobbyists.'  I  did  not 
draft  this  bill.  Open  public  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  I  appointed  a  special 
subcommittee,  composed  of  four  ranking 
democrats  and  four  ranking  republicans,  to 
draw  the  first  language  of  the  bill.  This 
special  subcommittee,  after  many  meetings, 
came  to  complete  agreement.  Then,  at  my 
request,  separate  caucuses  of  all  the  repubU- 
cans  and  all  the  democrats  on  our  35-member 
Oatnmlttee  were  arranged.  The  agreement 
of  the  special  subcommittee  was  approved  by 
each  caucus. 
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"A  new  bill  then  was  brought  before  our 
whole  Committee.  It  was  approved  over- 
whelmingly, with  only  two  ol  the  35  mem- 
bers voting  against  It. 

"At  no  time  did  any  lobbyist  appear  at  a 
drafting  session  of  our  Committee. 

"I  am  sure  no  committee  chairman  ever 
has  taken  greater  precaution  to  see  that  a 
piece  of  legislation  represented  the  judgment 
end  win  of  the  Members  of  a  Committee,  and 
not  the  consensus  of  pressure  groups  and 
lobbyists. 

•'Perhaps  the  greatest  disservice  done  to 
our  Committee  and  to  American  citizens,  who 
depend  on  their  dally  newspapers  for  ac- 
curate Information,  was  the  repeated  state- 
ment and  Implication  by  one  writer  that  an 
allotment  of  10  thousand  tons  of  sugar  to 
the  Bahamas  would  cost  taxpayers  $1  million 
a  year.  It  was  said  that  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Bahamas  allocation  appeared  isehind  closed 
doors.'  The  truth  Is  that  an  allocation  of  10 
thousand  tons  to  the  Bahamas  will  cost 
neither  the  taxpayer  nor  the  consumer  one 
red  cent.  The  price  of  sugar  In  the  United 
States  Is  established  in  the  Sugar  Act.  and 
the  price  Is  the  same  whether  it  comes  from 
our  own  domestic  Industry,  from  Brazil. 
Australia  or  the  Bahamas.  And  no  lobbyist 
lor  the  Bahamas  ever  appeared  before  an 
executive  session  of  our  Committee. 

"The  spokesman  for  the  Bahamas  alloca- 
tion was  an  American  citizen,  an  official  of 
the  Owens-IUlnols  Company.  He  appeared 
at  an  open  session  of  our  Committee.  His 
testimony  was  printed  in  our  record  of  the 
hearings.  The  bill  anally  and  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  Congress  Included  the 
allocation  to  the  Bahamas  as  provided  by  our 
Committee.  If  there  had  been  anything 
questionable  about  this  or  any  other  al- 
location, the  bill  certainly  could  not  have 
passed." 

Mr.  Cooley  concluded : 

"The  last  few  days  and  weeks  have  been 
trying  times  for  those  of  us  who  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  the  sugar  legisla- 
tion. I  was  hurt  and  grievously  disappointed 
and  discouraged  by  the  damage  that  can  be 
done  by  the  sensation-makers  In  the  news 
media  who  have  little  fa-espect  for  truthful 
reporting.  But  I  am  ehcouraged  and  I  am 
proud  that  the  Congress  by  such  large  votes 
in  the  House  and  Senate  has  approved  essen- 
tially the  bill  drawn  by  our  Committee,  van- 
quishing the  spreaders  of  untruth  and  reas- 
serting the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  in 
otir  system  of  checks  and  balances  among  the 
leglslatiTe.  executive  and  Judicial  areas  of 
our  government." 


ger  wiihin  her  own  life's  spaii  saw  her 
work  under.stood  and  implemented. 
Today  science  and  technology  are  fran- 
tically at  work  on  problems  of  agricul- 
ture, nutrition,  and  fertility. 

We  Americans  are  fortunate  to  be 
amon'-;  the  first  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
Mrs.  Sanger's  work.  'We  must  do  all  we 
can  to  share  this  tiood  fortune  wuh  our 
fellow  humans  at  home  and  abroad. 


Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Versus  the 
Economic  Doom  Mongers 


Margaret  Sanger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  8,   1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  of  the 
death  of  Margaret  Sanger  sends  our 
thoughts  into  the  past — the  American 
scene  as  It  stood  80  years  ago. 

At  the  hands  of  her  contemporaries 
Mrs.  Sanger  suffered  the  classic  fate 
meted  out  to  prophets.  The  populace 
rejected  this  Cassandra  who  preached 
the  need  for  birth  control.  Pew  under- 
stood her  Malthusian  views.  All  were 
shocked  at  the  thought  that  parents 
should,  as  their  human  right,  be  able  to 
decide  the  number  of  children  they  would 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mrs.  San- 
rear. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■  'F 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

l.:F'     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aiiaust  29.  1966 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Indiana  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  is  presently  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  merit*  of  placing  a  na- 
tional park  in  the  center  of  an  iiiduslrial 
complex.  Those  who  oppose  such  action 
fear  a  loss  to  the  economy  of  the  State 
since  the  park  would  occupy  land  which 
may  have  poteritial  for  industrial  de- 
velopment, however.  I  wish  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  pi-uix)sed  park  and 
the  well-established  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore.  The  followins;  article  from 
Outdoor  Ameiica  points  out  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  which  a  national  park 
brings  to  an  area  as  well  as  the  satisfac- 
tion of  recreational  and  conservational 
needs. 

The  article  follows: 

C.^PE  Cod  National  Ska.-.hore  Versus  the 

Economic  Doom  Mongers 

(By  Robert  T    Dennis) 

It  sometimes  seems  that  every  new  recrea- 
tion area  proposal  — local.  State,  or  Federal- 
meets  with  opposition  based  on  the  premise 
that  public  acquisition  of  lands  means  local 
economic  disaster  The  argument  generally 
runs  along  the  lines  that  city  or  county  gov- 
ernment will  all  but  collapse  as  property  is 
removed  from  the  tax  rolls,  that  existing  pri- 
vate enterprise  will  slip  into  bankruptcy,  and 
that  individual  initiative  will  mysienously 
I    fade  away 

Rebuttal  Is  difficult,  for  the  facts  of  recrea- 
tion economics  are  few  But.  one  may  look 
around  for  speciiic  examples  of  what  does 
actually  happen  Cape  Cod  provides  such 
an  example 

Just  about  everyone  knows  that  Cape  Cod 
National  .Seashore  encomp.isses  one  oi  .'Vmer- 
ica's  most  outstanding  shoreline  areas.  It 
was  established —with  .strong  IWLA  back- 
ing—  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  outdoor 
values.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  no  conserva- 
tionist. Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  is  also 
proving  a  blue-chip  economic  asset 

Actually,  the  Seashore  has  not  yet  been 
officially  proclaimed  to  exist.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  to  date  acquired  only  one- 
third  of  the  .Seashore's  ultimate  dry-land 
area,  and  leas  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
authorized  acre.ige.  Though  the  Park  Serv- 
ice has  riKshed  a  few  minor  facilities  into 
operation,  the  visitor  center  and  most  other 
installations  are  still    under  construction. 

However,  local  thinking  holds  that  the 
Seashore  is  already  a  major  drawing  card. 
It  Is  listed  on  road  maps  People  know  It  Is 
there.  And  more  and  more  visitors  are  bring- 
ing more  and  more  doll.irs  to  Cape  Cod. 


The  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  bill  was 
enacted  in  1961.  By  the  summer  of  1963. 
the  National  Park  Service  had  moved  visibly 
into  the  area — and  original  limited  local 
opposition  to  the  Seashore  had  all  but  dis- 
appeared. It  quickly  became  apparent  that 
the  Park  Service  was  conducting  its  land 
acquisition  and  other  affairs  in  a  reasoned 
manner,  rather  than  the  roughshod  takeover 
some  people  had  imagined.  Perhaps  even 
more  important,  the  Service  was  stressing 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  Capes 
natural  environment.  Instead  of  devel<.>pinc 
the  mass-use  outdoor  slum  certain  groups 
had  feared.  Finally,  people  attracted  to 
Cape  Cod  because  of  it.s  recreaiion-areu  des- 
ignation turned  out  to  be  a  r.iiher  respec- 
table lot. 

It  also  turned  out  that  they  broui:hi 
money.  As  early  as  1963,  local  businessmen 
began  to  say  that  the  National  Seashore  was 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  C^ape 
Cod.  Motel  trade  was  increasing  Land 
v;ilues  were  climbing.  Tax  revenues  were 
growing. 

But  if  the  trend  was  evident  by  1963.  it 
was  startlingly  obvious  in  mid-summer  1965 
The  Boston  Globe  provided  the  .sUitistics  m 
an  August  22  report  that  began:  "The  signs 
of  a  prosperous  Cape  Cod  Summer —  .  .  . 
the  best  in  history — are  everywhere  between 
Woods  Hole  and  Provincetown.  Night  bank 
deposit  bags  are  fatter.  Traffic  jams  are 
worse.  Hotels  and  motels  generally  operate 
close  to  capacity.  Retail  cash  registers  rinc 
more  steadily.  .  .  .  The  Cape  has  never  .seen 
so  many  people  and  so  much  money." 

Take  a  look  at  some  of  the  figures.  By  late 
August,  retail  btisiness  on  Cape  Cod  was 
running  at  least  5  percent  above  1964.  motels 
and  hotels  10  percent-15  percent  ahead.  The 
real  estate  situation  was  described  as 
■tremendous"  by  the  225-member  Cape  Cod 
Board  of  Realtors — which  noted  in  addition 
that  its  previous  spring  and  fall  business 
pattern  has  now  become  year-round.  Build- 
ers were  so  crammed  with  work  that  new  Job 
starts  were  delayed  a  month  to  six  weeks, 
and  one  bank  official  announced  that  mort- 
gages nearly  doubled  in  1965  alone.  Even  be- 
fore this  year's  season  moved  into  high  ge;ir 
Federal  Reserve  System  banks  on  the  Cape 
reported  a  3.9  percent  increase  in  gross  de- 
mand deposits— June  deposits  totalled  $43  7 
million.  The  Cape  Cod  Chan'.ber  of  Com- 
merce reported  a  43-percent  increase  in  mail 
inquiries  by  the  end  of  July.  Employment 
was  apparently  up  at  least  15  percent  from 
1964. 

Tourism,  constituting  90  percent  of  the 
economy,  is  expected  to  pump  a  record  $104 
million  into  Cape  Cod  this  year — $15  million 
more  than  last  year,  which  showed  a  sim- 
ilar increase  over  1963. 

Most  people  seem  to  agree  that  the  Na- 
tional Seashore  is  primarily  responsible  Hy 
the  end  of  July,  that  officlally-still-non-ex- 
istent  area  had  recorded  almost  628.000 
visits — 30  percent  above  the  same  d.Ue  in 
1964.  Seashore  beach  use  was  up  60  percent 
The  ten  private  campgrounds  on  the  Cape 
(the  Park  Service  plans  to  let  private  enter- 
prise carry  the  camping  load,  if  possible  i 
were  Jammed  to  capacity  all  summer— on  at 
least  two  occasions  at  the  single  public  are;i. 
a  State  park,  some  200  families  set  up  their 
gear  In  the  parking  lot  waiting  hopefully  for 
one  of  the  412  camp  sites  inside,  and  even 
on  the  slowest  day  15  families  had  to  be 
turned  away. 

So  it  goes  at  Cape  Cod  National  Sea.shorc  - 
more  visitors,  more  dollars,  more  happy  local 
businessmen. 

This  Is  not  an  isolated  example.  North 
Carolina  has  long  been  aware  of  the  economic 
benefits  provided  by  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore.  Indeed,  that  St  .te  has  taken  the 
lead  In  securing  establishment  on  its  coast 
of  a  second  such  area — Cape  Lookoi>t  Nation- 
al Seashore— and  Is  even  donating  to  the 
Federal  Government  almost  all  of  the  neces- 
sary lands. 
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Gilding  the  Lily 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  8.   1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  mv 
constituents  on  Cape  Cod  were  startled  to 
learn  that  the  charming  town  of  Tioiro 
has  been  chosen  as  the  first  communitv 
in  the  United  SUtes  for  ■beautification"' 
luider  the  Federal  landscape  and  scenic 
enhancement  program,  the  so-called 
Lady  Biid  beautification  cinsade, 

I  must  confe.s.s,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I.  too. 
was  amazed  at  this  news.  Further,  I  am 
appalled  that  the  taxpayers"  dollars, 
especially  in  this  time  of  inflation,  are 
beiiiR  spent  on  such  a  frivolous  and 
wholly  unnecessary  project.  If  mv  vote 
against  appropriations  for  the  iiighway 
beautification  act  needed  any  justifica- 
tion at  this  time,  and  certainly  it  does 
not,  then  this  ridiculous  undertaking  on 
Route  6  in  the  town  of  Ti-ui-o  would  defi- 
nitely be  it. 

Two  Cape  Cod  weekly  newspapers— the 
Provincetown  Advocate  and  the  Cape 
Codder— performing  with  their  usual  ex- 
cellence, have  spoken  out  editorially  on 
this  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  include 
their  views  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Provincetown  (Mass  ,  Advocatel 
Why  GrLD  the  Lily? 

The  Town  of  Trura  is  being  beautified 
In  what  is  described  ijy  a  planting  expert  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Works  as  "the  first  Job  of  this  type  to  be 
worked  up  in  the  state"  and  with  $72.399k.  in 
federal  funds,  the  roadsides  along  Route  6 
within  the  town  are  being  planted  with 
flowering  shrubs  and  other  specimens  of 
growing  things.  Why  or  how  Truro  was 
picked  for  what  the  people  of  the  town  feel 
to  be  a  rather  dubious  distinction,  hac  not 
been  made  clear.  They  were  not  consulted, 
the  Town  officials  knew  nothing  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  reaction  is  already  a  growing 
protest. 

Down  through  the  years  of  the  people  of 
Truro  have  had  a  reputation  for  self  reliance. 
They  have  been  stalwart  men  and  women 
with  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms  and  when 
a  job  needed  to  be  done  for  their  town  they 
rolled  tip  their  sleeves,  went  to  work  and 
got  the  Job  done.  They  have  been  proud  of 
their  highway  and  visitors  who  drove 
through  Truro  have  found  its  native  charm 
delightful.  And  now  It  is  being  "prettied" 
tip  without  so  much  as  a  by-your-leave. 

As  the  Cape  narrows  down  approaching 
Truro  there  Is  a  stark  beauty  to  this  lower 
end  of  the  Narrow  Land.  The  scrub  pines 
and  oaks  huddle  closer  to  the  earth  and 
there  is  an  awareness  of  the  Atlantic  close 
on  one  side  and  glimpses  of  the  waters  of 
the  bay  on  the  other.  And  among  the  grow- 
ing things,  native  to  the  Cape,  are  the  beach 
plum  bushes,  a  drift  of  white  blossoms  In 
the  Spring,  and  the  deep  tawny  gold  of 
Scotch  broom.  As  Penny  Knoles  asks  In  her 
Seaside  Gardener  column  this  week,  "With 
the  number  of  bright  Scotch  broom,  why 
put  in  forsythia?" 

Driving  back  down  the  Cape  Tuesday  aft- 
ernoon after  a  hurried  trip  to  Hyannls.  in  the 
lieat  and  glare  and  heavy  traffic,  at  the  ap- 
proaches of  Truro  we  came  on  the  distract- 
ing signs  along  the  roadside.  Men  At  Work 
Men  In  The  Road.  Be  Prepared  To  Stop.    And 


on  ilirough  Tiuro  were  the  white  .signs  with 
black  letttring  at  intervals  beside  the  high- 
way, all  bearing  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works'  cozy  message  "You- 
Tax  Dollars  At  Work." 

We  are  sure  the  people  of  Truro,  if  con- 
siUted.  could  have  come  up  with  a  ntunber 
of  projects  on  which  their  tax  dollars  could 
go  to  work  to  much  better  advantage. 


I  From  the  Cape  Ccxiderl 

Who    Says    Truro    Needs    Beautiftinc'' 

The    town    of   Trtiro.   chosen    as   the    very 

first  state  beneficiary  of  the  Ladvbird  Beau"- 

tification  program,  may  not  turn  out  to  be 

universally  delighted  at  Its  good  fortune 

Theie  wU!  be  some  iif  we  know  our  Truro 
neighbors)  who  think  the  872,399  being 
spent  to  make  plantings  along  the  highway 
would  have  been  better  spent  in  sight  of 
the  Pulaski  Skyway,  or  even  along  an v  road- 
side in  Texas. 

When,  for  instance,  they  discover  that  the 
highway,  as  it  dips  down  into  the  Pamet 
Valley,  will  be  beautified  with  10  flowering 
purple  crab  trees  Just  as  the  motorist  comes 
in  sight  of  the  Pamet  marshes;,  their  reaction 
might  surprise  the  First  Lady. 

Instead  of  judiciously  selected  plantings 
of  all  sorts  of  non-resident  pines  and  Jum- 
pers, of  flowering  shrubs  and  such,  many 
who  live  m  and  love  Truro  might  actually 
prefer  the  pitch  pine,  wild  rose  and  cran'- 
berry  cover  that  is  there  already. 

The  rest  of  us.  doomed  to  live  outride  of 
Truro,  at  le.ist  are  not  barred  from  driving 
through  it  when  the  time  comes  to  get  away 
from  clipped  hedges,  trimmed  forsythia.  and 
front   lawns  graced    with   painted   dwarfs 

To  be  sure,  there  isn't  much  growing 
along  the  roadside  in  Truro,  and  the  scenery 
IS  not  bold,  brassy  and  insistent.  It  tends 
more  toward  the  reticent  pastel  than  the 
flamboyant  primary. 

But  a  whole  army  of  Cape  lovers  have  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  just  this  unpretentiou.^ 
roadside  .scenery.  It  Is  the  very  essence  of 
serenity,  tranquility,  a  slower,  gentler  pace 
It  will  seem  unlikely  to  manv  in  Truro  as 
it  does  to  us.  that  $72,399  needed  to  be  spent 
to  beautify  the  roadside.  There  is  a  bare 
chance  it  will  do  Just  the  opposite,  especially 
when  the  showy  forsythia  and  flowering 
purple  crab  is  at  iti  peak. 

And  the  DPW.  as  well  as  the  White  House, 
is  likely  to  hear  from  some  in  Truro  who 
have  driven  through  Texas,  and  think  the 
entire  national  appropriation  could  be  used 
there  without  more  than  scratching  the  sur- 
face. 

In  fact,  we  aren't  sure  that  there  is  much 
m  common  between  the  tastes  of  Truro  and 
Takesus,  It  would  be  a  pity  to  impose  the 
standards  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  re- 
gardless of  how  much  money  is  available  for 
the  beautification  program. 

The  awful  irony  of  a  Great  Society  which 
starts  a  beautification  program  in  Trttro  in- 
stead of  in  Everett.  Fall  River  or  Worcester 
riaggers  us.  Its  something  like  starting  an 
anti-poverty  program  in  Grosse  Point 
Michigan. 
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biou^iu  consternation  and  di.smav  to  me 
a6  I  am  sure  each  should  cause  a  similar 
public  reaction. 

CASE    NO       1.    THE    REASON     THE     UNITED     ST.^TE.S 
IS    NOT    WINNING 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  in  an 
editorial  says  the  principal  reason  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  not  been  won  is  be- 
cause it  is  beins  fought  under  the  Mc- 
Namara  doctrine  wherebv  our  effort  is 
measured  solely  by  the  enemy's  initial 
attack.  Under  this  theory,  victory  is  vir- 
tually impossible,  this  newspaper  "said  as 
it  cives  the  initiative  to  the  enemv 
whereas  victory  m  war  has  always  qoiie 
10  the  side  that  uses  its  initative '  and 
po'^ver  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

C.\SE  NO     2.    MANPOVHER  DRAIN 

The  General  Accounting  Office  Invest  ■- 
catons  who  .surveyed  26  U.S.  bases  around 
tiie  world,  report  finding  about  9.000  mili- 
tary men  dissipating  skills  and  special- 
ties needed  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  by 
tending  store  or  working  at  i.istallation 
golf  courses,  bowling  alleys,  beach  re- 
sorts, and  so  forth  although  civilians 
could  do  these  jobs.  For  example,  one 
Army  sergeant,  skilled  in  motor  mainten- 
ance, has  been  .serving  as  a  game  warden 
at  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  at  Port  Hood. 
Tex.  These  men  are  paid  more  than  $40 
million  a  year. 

C\St  NO    3.    WAR  OUTLOOK 

U.S  News  &  World  Report  in  its  August 
29  issue  says  progress  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  one  tiling  when  measured  by  Waslung- 
ton.  It  is  something  quite  different — 
and  less  encouraging— when  measured  at 
the  scene. 

CASE   NO     4     COLD  CRISIS 

U.S.  gold  stocks  have  dropped  to  a  cri- 
tical level  according  to  the  Citizens  For- 
eign Aid  Committee.    It  pointed  out  that 

on  June  30  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes 

paper  dollars — amounted  to  $40.9  billion. 
The  law  requires  a  gold  reserve  of  25  per- 
cent or  $10.2  billion.  As  of  August  24 
gold  stocks  in  the  Treasury,  less  $340 
million  otherwise  obligated,  stood  at 
S12.9  bilUon  which  only  left  a  cushion  of 
S2.6biUion. 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Reserve  circu- 
lation of  notes  has  been  increasing  while 
the  outflow  of  gold  abroad  has  continued. 


Disclosures  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  8.  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
week,  as  Is  my  custom.  I  note  some  of 
the  news  items  which  came  to  my  at- 
tention.     Each    of    these    in    Its    way 


CASE  NO.  5.  YELLOW  FEVER  CONTROL 

A  Congressman  reports  that  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  $45  million  last  year  on 
a  program  to  control  yellow  fever,  while 
the  United  States  has  not  had  a  yellow 
fever  death  since  1917. 

Meanwhile  our  Government  only  spent 
$27,500  on  a  program  of  rat  control, 
while  14,000  Americans  were  sickened  or 
died  from  rat  bites. 

CASE    NO.    6.    FREE    VITAMINS 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
waging  war  on  the  makers  of  vitamins 
and  mineral  supplements  while  the  Gov- 
ernment is  planning  itself  to  distribute 
free  vitamins  to  Federal  emplovees  to 
increase  efficiency. 

CASE    NO.     7.    AGriATORS 

Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher  of  Cleveland 
"wholeheartedly"  agreed  with  a  grand 
jury  finding  that  recent  riots  in  his  city 
had  been  fomented  by  trained  agitators 
assisted  by  Communists. 
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CASE    NO.    8.    MORE    ABOVT    THE    JOB    CORPS 

The  OCQce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
paid  $87,000  to  a  private  concern  to  com- 
pile a  414-page  catalog  of  170  Federal 
antipoverty  programs,  and  $25,000  more 
to  print  a  comic  book  to  promote  the  Job 
Corps.  These  comic  books  are  now 
gathering  dust  and  run  up  storage 
charges  of  $125  a  month. 


Fort  Detrick 


^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.   September   8.   1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  defense  installations 
In  the  United  States  is  Fort  Detrick, 
Frederick  County,  Md.  From  its  begin- 
nings as  a  tiny  National  Guard  airstrip 
before  World  War  II,  Fort  Detrick  has 
bec<Hne  a  great  facility,  serving  not  only 
our  national  security  but  also  the  cause 
of  scientific  progress.  To  carry  out  its 
basic  assignment,  the  investigation  of 
biological  agents  and  weapons.  Fort  De- 
trick has  developed  a  staff  of  2,500 
highly  skilled  men  and  women,  military 
and  civilian,  whose  work  has  produced 
major  contributions  to  our  war  against 
disease  and  to  the  development  of  labo- 
ratory technology. 

Port  Detrick  is  unique  among  military 
installations,  because  a  majority  of  its 
employees  are  civilians.  Among  its  per- 
sonnel, an  outstanding  percentage  hold 
advanced  scientific  degrees,  and  many 
have  been  nationally  recognized  for 
their  achievements  in  medicine  and 
bicdogy. 

Fort  Detrick  is  exceptional,  too,  in  the 
degree  of  Its  integration  with  the  sur- 
rounding communities  of  Frederick 
County.  Beyond  the  economic  impact  of 
this  major  base,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous human  impact.  The  men  and 
women  of  Port  Detrick  have  engaged  in 
countless  community-relations  projects 
and  have  shared  their  own  knowledge 
and  experience  with  innumerable  teach- 
ers, students,  and  civic  organizations 
through  simimer  employment  programs, 
lecture  series,  and  panel  discussions. 

The  assets  and  contributions  of  Fort 
Detrick  were  detailed  last  week  by  Pat 
Gonzales  in  an  article  in  the  Hagerstown 
Morning  Herald.  To  acquaint  the  Con- 
gress with  the  value  of  this  unique  in- 
stallation, I  would  like  to  place  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Min.TiMn.uoN    Dollar    Facility    Grows    in 

FSXSBXICK     COUNTY     DURING     THE     PAST     22 
TCABS 

(By  Pat  Gonzales) 

Po«T  DrrrncK. — In  Just  22  years  a  tiny 
Frederick  County  airstrip  has  developed  Into 
a  multlmlUlon  dollar  facility  promoting  a 
scientific  research  program  ot  national  and 
international  significance. 

Port  Detrick  which  now  covers  1,300  acres 
and  has  a  physical  plant  value  of  over  $75 
million,  plus  a  KS  million  military  strategic 
communications    facility,    began    in    April, 


1943.  as  a  sniall  .\rmy  aircraft  landing  area 
known   as   Detricic   Field. 

Today  the  fort  employs  2,500  people,  in- 
cluding civilian  and  military  personnel,  and 
is  involved  in  the  investigation  of  military 
biological  agents  and  weapons — and  defenses 
against  such  an  official  spokesman  said 
Wednesday 

Many  of  the.?e  personnel,  he  said,  serve 
in  an  advisory  c.ipacity  on  national  and  in- 
ternational b<iard.s  of  professional  publica- 
tions and  attend  worldwide  medical  and 
biological    conferences. 

During  the  year  about  100  manuscripts, 
prepared  by  Detrick  staff  members,  are  sub- 
mitted to  recognized  scientific  .societies  and 
Journals,   according   to   the  spokesman. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  manuscripts  are 
accepted  This  the  spokesman  said,  is  way 
at»ove  the  national  acceptance  rale  for  any 
wniten   materia!. 

In  addition  to,  and  as  a  result  of,  their 
military  .scientific  mission  Detrick's  labora- 
tories have  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  general  human  welfare,  he  said 

Scientists  at  the  fort  are  credited  with 
being  instrtimental  in  developing  vaccines 
against  botulism,  a  food  poisoning  orga- 
nism: anthrax  an  infectious  disease  of  cattle 
transmlttable  to  man;  and  toularemia,  a 
fever  transm;:ed  to  humans  by  insects  and 
rodents. 

For  years,  the  sj-okesman  said.  Detrick  has 
been  recognized  a.s  a  leader  in  laboratory 
safety — developing  and  perfecting  new- 
methods  and  equipment  to  implement  its 
program  of  general  research. 

As  equipment  and  technique.-  are  perfected 
they  are  made  available,  wherever  possible,  to 
serve  the  general  public. 

The  spokesman  listed  as  examples  of  De- 
trick contributions  the  following.  , 

Ttie  development  and  u.se  of  'controls  "  oil' 
air  flow  from  contaminated  areas — a  tech- 
nique employed  in  studies  on  air  pollution; 

An  advanced  program  of  germ  isolation 
prcx:edure  related  to  clothing  changes  from 
laboratory  (or  sick  room  i  dress  to  street 
wear ; 

A  multitude  of  safety  equipment,  including 
storage  f.icilities: 

An  apparatus  for  the  Investigation  of  res- 
piratory infections. 

Improved  medn  bases  for  the  cultivation 
of  microorgaiusms  and  steam  sterilizers  for 
food  given  to  germ-free  laboratory  animals; 

And,  a  monitoring  sy.stem  for  "clean  rooms" 
which  assures  th.u  specified  areas  are  free 
from  dust  par: icles  and  germs. 

The  system  is  utilized  by  the  national  space 
program,  and  m  the  preparation  of  missiles 
and  delicate  electronics  equipment,  accord- 
ing to  the  spokesman. 

Public  hospitals  also  find  the  system  use- 
ful, he  said,  to  maintain  sterile  conditions  in 
operating  rooms  and  other  are.Hs, 

The  federal  facility  promotes  a  program  of 
community  cooperation  with  Frederick  City 
and  County  which  makes  the  fort  an  Integral 
part  of  UxAl  activities,  the  spokesman  said. 

Several  years  ago  It  was  discovered  that 
Frederick  Memorial  Hospital  was  possibly 
contajninated  with  an  organism  producing 
gas  gangrene 

Detrick  personnel  were  sent  In.  according 
to  the  Army  official,  and  helped  decontami- 
nate the  suspect  area  with  a  sterilizing  gas— 
beta-proplolactone — which  was  perfected  at 
the  fort  This  was  done,  be  said,  a.s  a  service 
to  the  community. 

An  active  community  affairs  and  human 
relations  program  carried  on  by  Detrick  in- 
cludes 

A  summer  youth  opportunity  program  pro- 
viding  employment    for   area    teenagers; 

An  employment  program  for  college  stu- 
dents and  teachers; 

Extensive  work  with  Frederick  scout  troops 
and  other  youth  organizations. 

Lectvires  and  information  programs  for 
local,  civic,   educational  and  other  groups. 


The  spokesman  said  that  in  October  some 
400  Maryland  high  school  science  teachers 
are  scheduled  to  tour  the  fort  and  attend 
lectures  and  panel  discussions  which  wiH 
provide  information  for  use  in  classrooms 

In  addition  to  its  other  projects,  Detrick 
provides  tenant  facilities  for  an  Army  Medi- 
cal Unit  and  a  Naval  Unit  Involved  in  re- 
search. 

Detrick  is  unique,  according  to  the  spokes- 
man, in  that  the  majority  of  personnel  are 
civilian. 

The  military  contingent  is  small,  he  said, 
compared  to  other  Army  bases  of  .5;i:nilar 
physical  size. 

Fort  staff  members  are  tmique.  too.  he  said, 
since  the  personnel  roster  boasts  more  than 
320  B.S.,  114  aM.S..  and  125  Ph.  D.  academic 
degrees,  Detrick  also  employs  over  35  vet- 
erinarians and  15  physicians. 

Detrick's  economic,  social  and  scientific 
impact  on  Frederick  Cotinty  has  grown  in  a 
short  span  of  time  from  minute  to  gigantic 
proportions,  benefiting  both  the  nation  and 
the  local  community,  the  spokesman  said 

The  economic  thrust  is  complex  and  diffi- 
cult to  measure,  he  said,  but  one  example 
might  be  the  federal  dollars  spent  in  the 
area  during  fiscal  1965-66  for  procurement 
and  purchase  contracts  which  totaled  more 
than  $1  million. 
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Legislative  Reference  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  September  I,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  valuable  i^ei'v- 
ices  at  the  disposal  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen is  provided  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Librai-y.  of  Con- 
gress. Those  people  over  there  work  in 
obscurity,  behind  closed  doors,  rarely  re- 
ceiving any  public  recognition  of  their 
invaluable  services.  They  do  their  job 
efficiently,  without  any  ado,  and  are  able 
to  meet  virtually  all  of  the  diver.se,  un- 
usual, and  obscure  requests  they  may 
receive.  No  matter  how  difficult  the  re- 
quest, no  matter  how  long  it  may  take 
them  to  fulfill  it,  they  always  get  the 
job  done. 

Recently  I  was  interested  in  obtaining 
a  detailed  report  of  all  the  legislation 
I  had  introduced  or  .sponsored  while  a 
Member  of  this  body,  and  requested  that 
Legislative  Reference  Service  provide  a 
report  on  this  legislation  to  me.  Yester- 
day I  received  a  report  from  them  which 
was  one  of  the  finest,  most  comprehen- 
sive reports  of  this  type  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  was  sent  through  the  mail  without 
any  mention  of  the  enormous  time  that 
must  have  been  spent  compiling  a  re- 
port of  this  nature — nothing  but  that 
report  itself. 

I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  Evelyn  K. 
Mayhugh  was  responsible  for  this  proj- 
ect: and  she  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit.  Because  the  work  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  and  its  Amer- 
ican Law  Division,  goes  unnoticed  so 
often,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  Eve- 
lyn Mayhugh  and  the  Libra:->'  of  Con- 
gress for  a  job  msignificently  well  done. 
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A  Visit  to  the  House  on  Sagamore  Hill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   September   8,   1966 
Mr,  WOLFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  Sagamore 
Hill,  the  Lome  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  for 
3o  years,  has  had  a  history  as  colorful 
as  Its  owner.    Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  and  myself  recently  visited  this 
spot,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
residences  anywhere.    The  mansion  has 
recently  been  restored,  and  Community 
an  important  weekly  supplement  in  sev- 
eral Long  Island  newspapers,  has  recent- 
ly published  an  article  by  Charles  Leary 
descnbmg  its  history.    I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  so  that 
they  may  learn   more   about   this   im- 
portant landmark: 
A  Vi.srr  TO  THE  House  on  Sagamore  Hill 

(By  Charles  Lcary) 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Sagamore 
Mohannis.  the  chief  of  a  small  tribe  of  In- 
dians on  Long  Island,  signed  awav  his  rights 
to  the   land   now  known  as   Sagamore  Hill 
A  house  stands  on  that  property  now  which 
lor    seven   seasons    beginning    in    1901.    was 
known  as  the  "Summer  White  House  "  and 
for  35   years  was  called  home   by  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Biiilt  in  1884,  when  Roosevelt  was  in  his 
third  term  in  the  New  York  Assembly  the 
structure  had  all  the  qualities  which  "self- 
respecting  men  of  substance  in  the  ISSO's 
valtted  and  wanted  their  homes  to  express' 
solidity,  dignity,  ho.-pitalitv,  comfort,  the 
social  stability  of  the  owner,  and  perma- 
nence. 

THE     BIRDCAGE 

Fireplaces  honeycombed  the  Roosevelt 
residence,  with  four  on  the  first  floor,  four 
on  the  second,  and  a  dumbwaiter  which  rose 
from  the  cellar  to  supply  them.  The  owner 
hked  open  fires  but  even  the  two  hot-air 
furnaces  in  the  cellar  needed  supplementing 
In  winter,  the  family  used  to  call  the  house 
the  birdcage."  because  the  wind  moved 
through  the  rooms  freely. 

The  house  was  all  that  a  couple  of  that 
period  might  ask.  However,  when  Roosevelt 
was  barely  25.  and  was  about  t^  sign  the 
contr.act  to  start  building,  his  wUe,  the 
l?-^?l"  ^'''^  Hathaway  Lee.  died  in  child- 
bir  h.  The  dream  of  the  house  on  Sagamore 
Hill  overlooking  Oyster  Bay  and  the  Sound 
was  shattered.  But  Roosevelt  recognized 
that  their  new-born  daughter,  Alice,  must 
have  a  home.  Thus  on  March  1,  1884,  two 
weeks  after  his  wife's  death.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt signed  a  contract  with  John  Wood  and 
Son,  carpenters,  for  the  construction  of  a 
<;2-room  house  at  a  total  cost  of  $16,975. 

OYSTER    BAY    WAS    HOME 

When  William  McKinley  was  elected  Presi- 
dent Of  the  United  States,  he  appointed 
Roosevelt,  then  the  New  York  Police  Com- 
missioner, assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy 
The  Roosevelts  (TR  had  since  married  child- 
hood friend,  Edith  Kermit  Carow)  lived  In 
Washington  through  much  of  this  period 
but  It  was  Sagamore  Hill  that  was  home  to 
them:  from  the  eldest  Roosevelt  to  the 
youngest.  Three  of  the  children  were  bom 
there,  and  the  third.  Ethel,  who  eventually 

Oy'sTer  Ba?.'-  ''''''"^  '''''''■  ^""  "^««  ^ 
On  September  14.  1901.  following  the  as- 
sassination  of  President  McKli,!ey,  Rooee- 
ve  t  became  President,  and  it  waa  durir-^ 
this  time   that  Sagamore  Hill   came  to   b« 


known  as  the  nation's  new  "Executive  Man- 
sion," 

For  a  number  of  months  during  his  in- 
herited term  of  ofiice.  Roosevelt  conducted 
an   investigation    into   frauds    uncovered   in 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  at  one  point 
a  New  York  State  senator  was  caught  in  the 
investigator's  net.     It  was  in  the  library  at 
Sagamore  Hill,  late  that  summer,  that  the 
conflict    between    the    politicians    and    the 
President   came   to   a    head.     The   Governor 
had  sent  the  state  comptroller  to  Sagamore 
Hill  with  a  message  that  the  senator  in  ques- 
tion   must    be    whitewashed,    or    the    Party 
would   lose  New  York   in   the    1904   election 
Roosevelt,      disregarding      the       Governor's 
thoughts  on  the  matter,  continued  to  crack 
down  on   the  corruption  he  saw  so  clearlv 
Not  only  did  he  win  New  York,  but  proceeded 
to  be  elected  President  in  his  own  right  bv 
the  greatest  popular  and  electoral  majorltv 
which   up  to  that  time,  any  candidate  fo"r 
President   had    received. 

Sagamore  HUl  also  had  a  place  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  It  was  in  the  dining  room 
that  a  journalist's  Joke,  and  the  Presidents 
quick  imagination,  combined  to  find  a  way 
around  a  Russian  refusal  to  receive  a  protest 
by  the  U.S.  over  the  Jewish  massacres  in 
Russia  that  had  begun  in  KishinefT.  The 
massacres  were  subsequently  stopped, 

RED  LETTER  DAY  IN  OYSTER  BAT 

That  was  in  1905.  and  Russia  had  been  at 
war  with  Japan  for  almost  two  vears      A.<ike<i 
U)  try  and  mediate  an  end  to  "the  conflict 
Roosevelt  met  separately  with  the  representa- 
tive  of    each    country    In    Portsmouth     NH 
The  envoys  met  for  the  first  time  as  guc=ts 
of   the  President  on   the  presidential   vacht 
Mayfloxccr.     In     Oyster    Bay    Harbor.    "That 
bright  August  day  was  Oyster  Bay's  red-letter 
day  in  history.     The  harbor  was  filled  with 
yachts     and     all     types     of     smaller     boats 
Twenty-one   gun   salutes   for   the   President 
and  nineteen  for  each  envoy,  thundered  in- 
termittently    throughout     the     day.     Alto- 
gether. It  was  a  great  party  from  which  the 
President  returned  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to 
Sagamore  Hill,  to  begin  the  difficult  task  of 
bringing  the  envoys  to  an  agreement.    When 
l^  ''fl«"^«J'  ^here  was  a  question  whether 
the     Treaty  of  Portsmouth"  should  not  bet- 
ter be  called  the   'Treaty  of  Sagamore  Hill  " 
After   World   War  I   broke  out  in   Europe 
Sagamore  Hill   took  on  a  new  character  for 
the    American    public,    Roosevelt   recognized 
that  the  United  States  was  not  onlv  deeply 
concerned   in   the  conflict,   but  that  sooner 
or  later  America  would  be  drawn  in   and  he 
urged   that   the   nation    build   up  its   armed 
strength    against    the   dangers    ahead.      But 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  even  after  a  Ger- 
man  submarine  sent   the   Lxisitania   to   the 
bottom,  carrying  over  a  thousand  Americans 
to  their  death,  opposed  any  effort  to  prepare 

m,    Tfi  ^^"^^'^  ^^  Congress  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people. 
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At  'midnight.  Roosevelt  went  off  to  bed 
and  a  good  nights  sleep.     He  never  awoke 

The  nation  was  stunned  and  a  bit  sUe- 
gered  as  it  faced  the  realization  that  it 
would  have  to  go  on  without  the  "Colonel  " 
It  seemed  to  millions  as  though  the  one 
candle  in  the  wilderness  had  been  snuffed 
out.  never  to  burn  again. 

But  to  many  others,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  not  really  gone.  In  the  library,  in  the 
Gunroom  on  the  top  floor,  in  the  North 
Room,  among  all  the  trophies  of  a  great  life 
those  Who  have  since  vi.slt^d  Sagamore  HUl 
have  encountered  his  spirit, 

FORTY-SEVEN    YEARS    LATER 

..,3',"^r'-  ■"'  '"'"^'"''"  lo  more  than  lOO.OOO 
annual  visitors  to  Sagamore  HUl  National 
Historic  Sue,  is  the  recent  opening  of  the  Old 
R^Ti'-''''^  Museum,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Brigadier  General  Theodore  Roosevelt  Jr     In 

the  hf^  ^J'^^^J'"'^  "°^  ''^"^  introduc«l  on 
tne  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  which  is 
shown  continuously  throughout  the  day 
hpf;!  ^^■'""'"■^  Hill  house,  work  has  recently 
been  completed  on  the  restoration  of  the 
third  floor,  to  Its  appearance  in  1905  Two 
maids  rooms,  a  schoolroom,  a  cook's  room 

K  VI,  ^'"ll^"''  '"""^  ^eodore  Roosevelt  Jr  's 
boyhood  bedroom  have  all  been  recon- 
structed and  refurnished. 

Sag.imore  Hill  is  at  last  complete.  47  years 

after  the   "Colonel's"   death. 


DUTY    FIRST 

"Safety  first "  shouted  the  pacifists.  "Duty 
first'  thundered  Roosevelt  from  Sagamore 
Hill  Gradually,  patriotic  Americans  began 
to  turn  again  to  Sagamore  Hill,  and  once 
more,  the  house  overlooking  the  quiet  waters 
of  Oyst«r  Bay  played  a  part  in  the  shaping 
of  history  as  the  Administration  adopted 
one  by  one,  the  policies  that  Roosevelt  had 
so  relentlessly  dinned  into  the  public  mind 

iQ??^''.^,,''^^  a  Sunday   early  in   January 
1919,  following  the  Armistice,  when  for  once 

T>fr..o^^^  *"?  .'"'"■®  '^^^'■^  ^^  Sagamore  HilL 
The  Colonel,"  as  Roosevelt  was  affection- 
ately referred  to  during  the  war,  had  been 
ill  but  was  slowly  convalescing.  He  and  Mrs 
Bo<»eveIt  read  aloud  to  each  other,  or  sat 
quietly,  happy  that  the  war  was  over  and 
the  three  boys  who  remained  to  them  would 
soon  be  coming  home.  (Youngest  son 
Quentin,  was  killed  In  July  of  the  previous 
year.  J 


High    Schooli    Oppose    Televising    Pro 
Football   Games   on   Friday   Nights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  8,  1966 

M<^>f  ■  ^^^-  ^'■-  Speaker,  the  National 
High  School  Athletic  Coaches  Associa- 
tion, in  a  recent  meeting,  adopted  a 
splendid  resolution  opposing  the  televis- 
mg  of  professional  football  games  on 
Pnday  night. 

This  Is  a  timely  resolution,  and  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  now  and  save  our 
amateur  athletic  program.  I  commend 
this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  of  ow  coun- 
try. 

The  resolution  follows: 

A  Resollttion  Opposing  TELE\isrNc  Pro 
Football  Games  on   Friday  Nights 

(At  their  General  meeting  on  Saturday 
the  Association  unanimously  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : ) 

Whereas.  Interscholastic  athletics  are  an 
int^ral  part  of  the  educational  program 
Of  the  high  schools,  providing  enriching  e^ 

onVw'fo  ^^".^^^  P«-ticipant*.  recreational 
outlet  for  students  and  patrons  and  a  stimu- 
lant  to  school  and  community  moraJe-   and 

Whereas,  The  high  school  athletic  program 
miikes  a^  effective  contribution  to  ^tter 
physical  fitness,  strengthening  the  physical 
and  moral  fibre  of  our  people;  and       *^  '    '"'" 

Whereas,  It  provides  a  deterant  from  youth 
delinquency  and  a  training  ground  for  bet- 
ter citizenship:  and 

VSThereas,  The  high  schools  depend  largely 
on  football  receipts  to  finance  their  athletl"c 
programs,  Including  minor  ^jortfi:  and 
nrJ^^hft^K^  f  ""^visable  and  sometimes 
prohibited  by  state  regulations  to  conduct 
mterscholastlc  contest*  on  nights  proceeding 
a  school  day;  and 
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Wberefts,  TTie  televising  of  professional 
football  games  on  Friday  nights  would  result 
In  a  drastic  loss  of  revenue  to  the  high 
schooU  and  a  curtailment  or  discontinuance 
of  m&ny   athletic   activities,   therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  National  High 
School  Athletic  Coaches  Association  strongly 
objects  to  any  plans  of  the  professional  foot- 
ball leagues,  the  networlts  or  the  sponsors  to 
televise  any  pro-football  game  on  Friday 
nights  (the  traditional  night  for  high  school 
football)    during  the  high  school  season. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  resolution 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing and  copies  be  released  to  the  press,  and 
mailed  to  the  networks  and  the  oflicials  of 
the  professional  football   leagues 


Hawaii  Sbows  Higher  Rate  of  Increase 
in  Cost  of  Living  Than  Rest  of  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAW.mi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  8,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  over  the 
cost-of-living  allowance  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment workers  in  my  State  of  Hawaii. 
Hence,  I  should  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  economic  re- 
port which  serves  to  verify  once  again 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Hawaii 
Is  indeed  rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  that 
on  the  mainland  United  States. 

The  monthly  economic  report  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Hawaii,  in  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  revealed  that  while  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  continental  United  States 
rose  a  bit  more  than  8' 2  percent — about 
1 V2  percent  a  year  compounded  annually 
during  the  past  67  months,  Honolulu's 
cost  of  living  has  climbed  12  percent — 
more  than  2  percent  a  year  compounded 
annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the  prospect 
for  the  future  appears  no  brighter  than 
it  is  today,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Marketing  and  Con- 
sumer Relations  of  the  committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  am  seriously  considering 
the  holding  of  public  hearings  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  spiraling  cost  of 
living,  especially  as  it  relates  to  Hawaii. 
soon  after  the  November  elections. 

The  newspaper  article  which  reported 
the  findings  of  the  First  National  Bank 
appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of 
August  23.  1966.  The  informative  article 
Is  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
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EUwaii's  "own  wave  of  unab.^ted  expan- 
sion" on  top  of  the  Mainland  business  boon 
has  produced  a  bigger  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  here  than  the  average  for  the  US., 
says  the  First  National  Bank. 

The  bank's  monthly  economic  report  notes 
that  Honolulu's  cost  of  living  has  climbed  12 
per  cent  during  the  past  67  months  that  the 
current  national  economic  expansion  has 
been  In  effect. 

This  amounts  to  an  annual  average  com- 
pounded rate  of  slightly  more  than  2  per 
cent.  (The  Increase  was  3  per  cent  during 
the  past  12  months  ) 


During  the  same  period,  the  report  added. 

the  US  cost  of  living  rose  a  bit  more  than 
8'2  P^r  cent — about  I'l  per  cent  a  year  com- 
pounded annually. 

The  report  .~aid  that  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness also  has  been  rising  along  with  the  in- 
dividual'.s  ctsst  of  living. 

The  bank  also  clleci  employment  figures 
indicating  the  severity  of  the  labor  shortage 
in  the  pme.ipple  industrv  this  summer.  The 
IndUitrys  job  total  In  June  was  12,800.  Thia 
was  off  24  per  cent  from  a  year  ago. 

Despite  this  marked  decline,  plus  a  3.9 
per  cent  dip  in  sugar  employment  to  12.450, 
the  over-all  State  job  total  in  June  was  up 
3.5   per  cent   at   272.950.   the   report   showed. 

Retail  trade  rose  74  per  cent  over  a  year 
ago  to  39.700.  and  hotel  services  climbed  16  3 
per  cent  to  7  150 

The  communication  fie'.d  w.is  up  10  2  per 
cent  at  3.250.  State  and  county  government 
employment  jtimped  12  6  per  cent  to  31,600. 
and  Federal  government  employment  in  Ha- 
waii rose  4  7  per  cent  to  31,000  in  June,  the 
report  said. 


Farewell  Speech  of  Maj.  Gen.  Roland  H. 
del  Mar,  Director,  Inter-American  De- 
fense College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    M.^RYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,   September   8.   1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
more  than  3  yeats  as  director  of  the 
Inter- American  Defen.se  College.  Maj. 
Gen.  Roland  H.  del  Mar  has  made  tre- 
mendous lasting  contributions  to  hemi- 
spheric relations.  A  superb  dijilomat  as 
well  as  an  excellent  soldier.  General  del 
Mar  has  led  the  collet^e  in  a  spirit  of 
unity,  tolerance  arid  understandiivg  fully 
worthy  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  many  informal  pci-soiial  alliances 
which  have  been  achieved  through  his 
guidance  at  the  college. 

Recently,  in  his  farewell  speech  to  the 
officers  of  the  colletre.  General  del  Mar 
eloquently  summarized  the  principles 
and  goals  of  his  service  as  Director  of 
this  fine  institution.  In  recognition  of 
the  worth  of  his  thoughts,  and  in  tribute 
to  his  dedicated  service.  I  insert  his 
statement  m  the  Record  at  this  point: 

F.VREWELL   TO  THE   COLLEGE 

I  am  sure  you  realize  with  what  sadness 
I  leave  the  College  ti:i  which  I  have  devoted 
practically  every  waking  hour  for  over  three 
years.  But  it  is  a  normal  military  procedure 
to  rotate  ccmmand  positions,  so  that  new 
ideas,  new  impetus,  new  initiative  can  add 
to   the  evolution   of   the   commaiui. 

There  is  mvich  that  I  could  say,  but  most 
of  it  would  be  reptitious.  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  a  few  thoughts  which  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you,  I  hope  they  will  be  accept- 
atele  to  you  as  I  leave  in  your  hands  the 
future  of  this  College. 

I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  support 
academic  freedom  In  its  broadest  aspects 
and  encourage  all  students  to  patiently  and 
aporeciatlvely  listen  to  the  viewpoints  of 
their  contemporaries.  And  I  would  refer  at 
this  time  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Jos6  Maria 
Luis  Mora,  of  Mexico,  a  philosopher,  educa- 
tor, and  political  thinker  who  died  in  1850: 
"The  surest  way.  or  better,  the  only  way,  to 
arrive   at   the    tr\ith,   l.s   by   free   discussion." 


I  hope  that  you  will  strive  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  knowledge  by  reducing  the 
extremes  of  nationalistic  feelings  while  they 
are  here,  so  that  they  will  gain  broader  view- 
points yet  not  lose  their  national  affinities 
I  believe  a  synthesis  of  the  thoughts  of  Jose 
V.usconcelos  of  Mexico  reflect  this  latter  sen- 
timent which  we  must  respect  in  the  feelings 
of  each  officer  student.  He  expressed  himself 
somewhat  as  follows  "Out  of  the  response  of 
races  or  people  to  the  challenge  of  their 
physical  environment  there  flowers  a  cul- 
ture— and  a  happy  conjuncture  of  environ- 
ment, race  and  history  has  made  true  cul- 
ture the  property  of  Latin  America."  I  hope 
that  you  will  strive  to  eliminate  rank  con- 
sciousness, so  that  all  will  feel  equal  to  strive 
before  the  lamp  of  wisdom,  knowledge  and 
education. 

I  believe  we  must  continue  to  stress  iliat 
there  are  "two  sides  to  every  coin",  that  "ycu 
get  out  of  every  activity  in  proportion  to 
what  you  put  into  it."  I  believe  wc  should 
stress  constant  improvement  in  Individual 
research  to  produce  authoritative  personal 
thcfis.  I  believe  it  Is  essential  that  while 
each  of  us  brings  the  training,  experience 
aiid  knowledge  gained  from  our  own  coun- 
try that  in  the  broader  aspect,  we  should 
strive  to  remain  neutral  and  instruction. tl 
m  word  and  deed  while  worJcing  with  the 
diverse  students  of  this  hemisphere. 

I  have  said  so  many  times  that  "no  na- 
tion is  any  stronger  than  Its  economic  and 
sociological  development,  and  that  these 
depend  so  much  on  an  adequate  and  modern 
edu-ational  system,  and  educational  results 
depend  upon  adequate  and  proper  initiative 
and  good  health."  I  hope  you  will  not  for- 
get these  points  as  the  basis  for  sound  gov- 
ernment, stability  in  government,  strong  na- 
tional defense,  and  continental  survival 
against  all  elements  striving  to  tear  us  down. 
In  this  connection,  let  me  quote  from  a  most 
recent  lecture  by  Sr.  Gustavo  Lagos  at 
Georgetown  University  on  23  June  1965 
which  re-echoes  my  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject. "By  contrast,  today  during  the  cur- 
rent era  of  tJnited  States  and  Soviet  per- 
formance, a  nation's  economic  potential  is 
the  basis  for  its  Instructional  and  military 
power.  Both  institutional  status  and  mili- 
tary power  are  in  terms  derived  from  tech- 
nological progress.  Thus  in  the  second  half 
of  this  century,  we  find  that  the  system  of 
instructional  stratification  Is  based  on  the 
trilogy  of  economic  force,  military  power, 
and  technological  development." 

The  past  three  years  have  given  me  an 
education  on  your  countries  that  I  could 
not  have  obtained  otherwise.  In  this  re- 
gard, all  of  you  have  been  most  gracious  to 
me  in  your  comments  and  advice  from  time 
to  time.  Nostalgically  and  sorrowfully,  there 
passes  in  front  of  my  mind's  eye  the  ghosts 
of  all  our  former  associates,  our  friends  who 
helped  build  this  Institution  of  greatest 
potentials  for  the  benefit  of  this  hemisphere. 

To  all  of  you,  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  a 
Job  well  done,  for  your  loyal  stipport,  for 
your  friendship.  May  good  health  and  suc- 
cer.s  attend   your  every  effort  in  the  future. 

From  a  book  recently  published,  entitled. 
"Latin  American  Mission"  by  the  former 
US.  Ambassador  to  the  O  A.S  .  now  de;id. 
Mr.  de  Lesseps  S.  Morrison,  I  quote  a  passage 
of  his  which  exemplifies  any  feelings  also 
upon  leaving  the  College.    He  wrote: 

"Now.  as  I  prepared  to  resign.  I  tried  to 
consider  our  achievements  In  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  To  do  what  I  culd  had  been 
my  all-absorbing  concern.  Every  man  is 
limited  in  what  he  can  do:  he  can  only  try 
to  lead  where  he  thinks  he  can  lead,  work  in 
cooperation  with  others  to  further  the  com- 
mon goal — and  at  the  end,  look  at  what  has 
been  done,  and  be  as  proud  of  it  as  though 
he  had  done  It  all  himself,  though  he  knows 
that  his  part  was  Infinitesimal." 
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Inflation  Fears  Haunt  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30,  1966 

Mr,  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Bristol  Vir- 
ginia-Tennessean  relates  what  we  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aisle  have  been  saying 
for  months,  and  I  urge  that  we  delay 
no  longer  in  acting  to  curb  the  inflation- 
ary trends  in  our  economy. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Inflation  Feaks  Haunt  Economy 
These  days,  one  is  either  a  pessimist  or  an 
optimist   regarding    the   country's   economic 
situation.     It  is  impossible  to  be  neutral. 

A  growing  number  of  businessmen  are 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  former,  if  a  recent 
sampling  of  the  business  community  Is  an 
accurate  gauge. 

Almost  75  per  cent  of  the'  146  manufac- 
turers surveyed  by  the  Natonal  Industrial 
Conference  Board  felt  that  prices  wUl  leap 
to  "intolerable"  levels  in  the  coming  year 
unless  the  government  takes  corrective  action 
soon  to  check  the  economic  pressures  spur- 
ring inflation. 
What  kind  of  corrective  action? 
A  majority— 60  per  cent — of  the  manu- 
factiu-ers  recommended  a  postponement  or 
cutback  of  at  least  some  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs. 

Other  measures  receiving  both  considerable 
support  and  substantial  opposition  were  a 
tighter  monetary  policy,  a  tax  increase  and 
stronger  government  pressure  on  both  man- 
agement and  labor  to  hold  down  price  and 
wage  hikes. 

While  there  was  disagreement  over  ways 
and  means,  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  re- 
spondents was  neatly  capsuUzed  by  one  man- 
ufacturer. Tlie  outcome,  he  said,  "is  pretty 
much  In  the  hands  of  the  government." 

What,  if  anything,  are  those  hands  doing 
about  the  problem? 

Since  the  survey,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  again  raised  the  prime  rate  on  the 
money  it  lends  to  banks,  the  second  in- 
crease in  two  months.  As  a  consequence 
bank  loan  rates  to  private  borrowers— for 
houses,  cars,  washing  machines— which  are 
already  at  their  highest  level  in  40  years 
will  go  higher. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  however  is  an 
appointed  body.  Its  members  do  not  have 
to  stand  for  re-election  this  year  as  does 
one-third  of  the  Senate  and  all  of  the 
House. 

Thus  It  is  not  surprising  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  President,  upon  whose  rec- 
ord of  leadership  Democratic  congressmen 
must  of  necessity  run  to  great  extent  has 
been  exactly  eager  to  face  up  to  the  issue  of 
a  tax  increase. 

This  reluctance  can  be  expected  to  In- 
crease in  proportion  as  the  distance  be- 
tween now  and  November  decreases— es- 
pecially since  the  ordinary  voter  finds  It 
difficult  to  understand  how  either  higher  in- 
terest rates  or  higher  taxes  can  check  in- 
flation. 

Both  simply  add  to  th*  cost  of  living  and 
inevitably  contribute  to  the  pressure  for 
wage  Increases  to  offset  them— then  followed 
by  price  increases  to  offset  the  wage  In- 
creases. 

As  for  holding  down  wages  and  prices, 
the  airlines  settlement  and  the  steel  price 
boost,  not  to  mention  the  continuing  climb 
Of  food  costs,  suggest  that  the  President's 
magic  touch,  if  he  ever  had  one.  Is  becom- 
ing  noticeably   Ineffective   In  this   area. 


That  leaves  the  Great  Society  programs. 
Tet  even  if  these  were  severely  curtailed — an 
extremely  unlikely  possibility  short  of  gen- 
eral war— the  soaring  cost  of  the  seemingly 
endless  fighting  In  Viet  Nam  could  more 
than  make  up  the  difference. 

Eventually,  of  course,  something  will  have 
to  give.  If  the  pessimists  are  right,  it  will 
be  the  nations  straining  inflation  floodgates. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  pessimists  seem 
to  have  most  of  the  evidence  on  their  side 
They  wish  it  were  otherwise. 
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Black  Power  Endorsed  by  Nevada  Negro 
Newspaper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22,  1966 

Mr,  POWELL,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have 
already  placed  in  the  Record  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  Defender,  two  of 
this  Nation's  most  distinguished  Negro 
newspapers,  both  of  Iwhich  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  "black  power," 

Another  cogent  editorial  voice  from 
the  Nation's  Negro  press  has  been  added. 
It  is  the  Las  Vegas  Voice,  published  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Charles  I.  West,  one  of  the 
most  successful  Negro  businessmen  in 
America. 

I  place  in  the  Record  for  my  col- 
leagues' further  perusal  the  editorial 
from  the  September  1  issue  of  his  paper. 
The  editorial  is  titled  "Black  Power  a 
Blessing": 

"Black  Power  a  Blessing" 


(By  C.  I.  W.) 
Perhaps  a  less  violent  title  could   be   the 
choice  of  some,  but.  in  any  case,  the  mission 
of  Black  Power  is  here  on  the  American  scene 
to  stay. 

Black  power  by  any  other  name  will  not 
change  the  destiny  of  the  movement  which  is 
three-fold.  This  power  is  destined:  (1)  to 
weave  the  Negro  into  the  fabric  of  the  Great 
Society;  (2)  to  erase  the  black  mark  of  Rac- 
ism from  the  countenance  of  America-  (3)  to 
cleanse  the  Christian  conscience  of 
Americans. 

Afro-Americans  will  wield  Black  Power  in 
the  economic  and  political  arena,  by  com- 
bining their  Bucks  and  Ballots.  The  strategy 
Will  involve  selective  purchasing  and  block 
voting.  Judicious  expenditure  of  Black  Dol- 
lars together  with  intelligent  casting  of  Black 
Ballots  will  win  the  war. 

Black  Power  is  neither  hate  nor  violence. 
It  is  none  of  the  horrible  things  described  in 
the  White  Press. 

Black  Power  will  not  diminish.  It  has 
only  started  to  grow,  and  it  will  mature  rap- 
idly, growing  bigger  all  the  time— gaining 
speed  and  stature  as  it  snowballs  toward  Its 
goal  with  irresistible  force. 

One  of  the  goals  of  Black  Power  will  be  to 
cleanse  the  Christian  Conscience  of  American 
Power  which  today  Is  synonymous  with  White 
Power.  White  Power  has  disgraced  America 
for  far  too  long.  It  has  misused  its  position 
for  centtu-les  by  the  abuse  which  It  has  im- 
posed upon  Its  non-Caucasian  citizens. 

White  Power  has  made  hypocrisy  of  both 
ChrUtlanity  and  Democracy.  It  has  used 
Christianity  to  hide  behind.  It  has  inter- 
preted, and  applied  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  In  a  most  un-Chrlst-like  manner.    At 


the  same  time.  White  Power  has  played  a 
game  with  Democracy  under  its  own  selfish 
ground  rules.  The  ground  rules  of  White 
Power  have  relegated  Black  Americans  to  the 
second  team. 

The  second  team,  long  tired  of  .sitting  in 
the  back  of  the  bus,  has  been  motivated  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  second  team  has 
organized  itself,  and  is  determined  that  every 
American  shall  have  equal  opportunity  to 
play  the  game  by  the  same  set  of  rules. 

Black  Power  is  determined  to  eliminate  the 
conception  of  White  Power  from  American 
minds,  and  to  replace  that  concept  with 
"American  Power",  American  Power  will 
represent  the  full  potential  power  of  all 
Americans  of  all  creeds  and  colors.  When 
Wliite  Power  is  dead,  and  American  Power  is 
born.  Black  Power  will  be  absorbed  and  will 
become  an  Integral  part  of  the  new,  true 
American  Power,  a  fabric  of  a  society  inter- 
woven with  threads  of  both  'White  and  Black 
Power. 

Black  Power  must  not  be  conceived  in 
thoughts  of  racism.  It  must  not  be  con- 
ceived as  a  thing  of  violence.  Black  Power 
should  be  welcomed  by  aU  Americans,  for 
it  is  destined  to  cleanse  the  American  con- 
science.  It  is  destined  to  remove  hypocrisy 
from  the  Christian  conscience  of  America. 
It  Is  destined  to  create  the  first  true  Democ- 
racy in  all  history.  But.  first  and  foremost 
Black  Power,  is  determined  to  make  the 
Black  Man  a  first-class  citizen  who  shall 
share  in  the  opportunities  as  well  as  in  the 
policy  shaping  of  all  of  these  50  United  States 
of  America. 

Those  who  have  implied  that  the  ptirpose 
of  Black  Power  Is  to  impose  Itself  upon  the 
Great  Society  by  force  and  violence  are  either 
stupid  or  are  parasitic  sensation  mongers 
who  have  no  place  in  the  fabric  of  the  Great 
Society. 

A  fool  would  know  that  a  force  unarmed 
would  be  suicidal  to  attack  an  armed  force 
ten  times  Its  size,  and  a  thousand  times  Ita 
strength. 

Even  if  the  odds  were  reversed  In  favor  of 
Black  Power  winning  its  struggle  by  violence, 
there  would  be  no  employment  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  Black  Power,  unless  it  were 
to  defend  Itself  against  such  attacJc. 

Black  Power  will  win  a  total  victory  wlUi- 
out  benefit  of  any  gains  by  violence  '  Black 
Power  will  win  this  victory  by  judicious  em- 
ployment of  accepted  doctrines  of  human 
behaviorism.  It  will  bait  the  trap  of  temp- 
tation with  irresistible  bait,  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  White  Supremacy  by  White  Power 
wui  trample  one  another  as  thev  race  to 
snatch  the  bait. 

The  bait  will  be  "Hopes  for  Individual 
Power."  An  appeal  to  the  selfish  ego  of  the 
individual  is  an  infallible  device  which  al- 
ways wins  the  favor  of  the  Individual 

Black  Power  will  combine  Its  ic;  of  the 
nations  bucks  and  ballote,  and  will  thereby 
concoct  a  bait  that  selfish  persons  wUl  not 
be  able  to  resist. 

It  is  true  that  10-;  of  the  votes  cannot 
dominate  an  election,  and.  It  is  equally  true 
that  10'^  of  purchasing  power  cannot  appre- 
ciably alter  the  over-all  economy.  How- 
ever, on  an  Individual  basis,  that  10-;  of 
the  bucks  and  ballots  will  look  like  the  pot 
of  gold  at  rainbow's  end  to  the  businessman 
and  to  the  politician. 

Just  as  soon  as  "Whltev"  knows  that  Black 
Power  dollars  will  be  spent  only  where  re- 
turning dividends  are  huge  and  handsome 
one  by  one.  White  business  will  foraee  for" 
those  black  bucks. 

Equally  as  quickly,  the  politician,  sensing 
victory  with  a  bunch  of  black  ballots  will 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  favor  of  Black 
Power. 

CompetiUon  for  Black  Power's  10-;  wiU 
sptir  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  White 
Power's  90 -„  to  gain  the  favor  of  Black 
Power.  The  powerful  force  of  selfishness 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  human  ego  wiil 
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motivate  White  Power  to  welcome  Black 
Power  Into  the  fabric  of  the  Great  Society. 
Although  Black  Power  will  require  no  force 
of  violence  In  lt«  victory,  there  wiU  be  many 
buslnesB  and  political  casualties  suffered  by 
Whit*  Power.  White  Power  is  toUlly  uncon- 
dlUoned  to  endure  long  suffering,  while  Black 
Power  Is  lengendary  in  its  heritage  to  be  un- 
daunted by  defeat.  Black  Power  Is  immune 
to  suffering  after  centuries  of  exposure  to 
It.  Immunity  to  pain  has  removed  the  final 
inhibition  of  the  Black  Man.  Absolutely 
nothing  can  long  impede  his  march  to  vic- 
tory. Black  Power,  because  of  standards  of 
human  behaviorism,  is  an  irresistible  force. 
White  Power  can  not  tolerate  suffering  which 
runs  off  the  Black  Man  like  water  from  a 
ducks'  back. 

Black  Power,  sJthough  sworn  to  initiate 
no  physical  force  against  the  opposition  from 
without,  is  dedicated  to  remove  by  any  means 
required,  all  opposition  from  within.  Black 
Power  will  perhaps,  where  necessary,  initiate 
severe  measures  to  exterminate  harmful 
forces  existing  within  its  structure. 

Black  Power  will  face  its  most  formidable 
enemy  inside  of  Its  own  frontiers.  However. 
that  enemy  shall  be  removed  with  all  deliber- 
ate apeed.  There  will  be  no  compromise  with 
black  quislings,  with  black  go-alongs,  with 
black  Judaaes  and  Benedict  Arnolds,  with 
black  pohUcal  prostitutes,  with  black  ex- 
ploiters, with  black  opportunists  and  their 
■ort.  Black  power  will  cleanse  its  ranks  of 
all  such  tmdesirables  at  any  cost,  and  by 
whatever  means  required  to  do  the  Job  ef- 
fectively. 

The  undesirables  shall  each  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  create  a  desirable  image,  but 
none  shall  be  given  a  second  chance  to  stab 
Black  Power  in  the  back  while  it  engaj<es 
ttae  enemy  on  the  front. 

"Black  Quislings '  are  defined  as  finks  who 
deliver  plana  to  the  enemy. 

"Black  Go-Alongs"  are  today's  "Toms." 
The  "Judaaes"  and  'Benedict  Arnolds  "  are 
the  two-faced  Blacks  who  play  both  sides  for 
personal  gains. 

"Political  Prostitutes"  are  thof  e  who  solicit 
money  and  or  other  personal  favors  from  the 
White  Power  politicians  by  offering  promises 
of  Black  Ballots  for  favors  received. 

Every  Negro  community  is  infested  with 
•ach  rodents,  who  usually  are  persons  in  high 
places.  The  rat-flnk  prostitutes  who  most 
frequently  are  listed  as  Negro  leaders,  are 
public  enemy  number  "one  "  In  the  eyes  of 
Black  Power.  They  shall  be  the  first  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  they  shall  feel  an  Impact 
from  a  force  of  Black  Power  which  they  shall 
never  forget. 

The  Exploiters  and  Oppcrtunisis  are  those 
who  seek  self-gain  exclusively.  They  are 
completely  out  of  step  with  the  movement. 
Black  Power  la  not  interested  in  Individual 
gains.  Its  sole  Interest  Is  in  the  collective 
elevation  of  the  position  of  all  Black  Men. 
limited  only  by  the  individual  limitations  of 
each  Black  Man.  Black  Power  will  not  tol- 
erate Individual  gains  at  the  expense  of  col- 
lective gains. 

Black  Men  have  the  same  human  ingredi- 
ents of  pride  and  ego  that  exist  in  all  men. 
of  all  colors,  including  White.  Black  Pride 
ond  Black  Kgo  will  motivate  the  vast  majority 
cf  Blacks  to  Join  the  movement  which  is 
destined  to  provide  a  better  way  of  Ufe  for 
all  of  its  participants. 

No  Black  with  any  sense  of  pride  will  sit 
complacently  on  the  sidelines  while  his 
brothers  flght  his  battles,  and.  no  Black  in 
his  right  mind  is  going  to  deliberately  oppose 
a  movement  designed  to  elevate  his  position. 
Theae  basic  behavtortsms  further  insure  the 
sucoees  of  Black  Power.  Additional  Insurance 
is  provided  by  determination  of  the  move- 
ment to  csist  the  slackers  and  the  traitors 
aside. 

Black  Power  is  Identical  to  the  sermon  of 
•Togetherness  '  which  has  been  portrayed  in 
tbese  writings  on  numerous  occasions. 


The  strategy  for  victory  Ls  identical  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Las  Vegas  Voice  in  its  re- 
peated editorials  on  "DoU.irs  and  Ballots', 
and    ■Selective  Purchasing." 

The  purging  of  undesirable!^  from  the  ranks 
has  been  suggested  in  our  columns  many 
times. 

The  evils  of  political  prostitution  have  beon 
exposed  by  the  Voice,  to  the  point  of  becom- 
ing a  fetish  with  our  writers,  for  3  years.  Re- 
prints of  Voice  editorials  on  these  matters 
■will  appear  in  this  publication.  These  re- 
prints are  intended  to  refreshen  the  en- 
thusi;Lsm  of  our  readers  and  to  further 
illuminate  the  proper  image  of  Black  Power. 


Protective  Research  and  Safety  of  Drugs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASS.KUHVStma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  1,  1966 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Mn.';.=;achu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  by  Morton  Mintz.  one 
of  the  most  di.stinsuishcd  drai  reporters 
in  this  counti->'.  in  the  Au^nist  28,  1966, 
iSvSue  of  the  Washin;:;ton  Post  rai.^es  some 
very  important  que.'=tions.  The  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  article  ko  to  the  very 
heart  of  protective  research  and  the 
safety  of  the  drugs  sold  to  the  American 
pubUc. 

Another  article  by  Morton  Mintz  ap- 
peared in  the  September  7,  1366,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post.  It  reveals  the  in- 
stitution of  criminal  proceedings  afrainst 
a  dnis;  manufacturinEr  fima  for  failure  to 
publish  a  warnin?  to  physicians  concem- 
in?  the  safety  of  a  prescription  drug 
when  u.sed  by  prei^nant  women. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent  I  insert 
these  articles  at  tlii.5  point  in  the  Record. 
(From   the  Washingtcn  Post.  Aug.  28.   19661 

CONFEKENCE  IN  SePTEMBFR — FDA  MEETING  ON 

BiRTTi  Control.  Pills  .\ waited  foh  Decision 

O.N  New  Sttdies 

I  By  Morton  Mintz) 

The  Government  committee  on  the  hlrth 
control  pills  took  a  long  lotik  at  the  evidence 
of  their  safety  and.  recently,  found  it  want- 
ing.    Now,  new  studies  have  been  urged. 

S.:)me  scientists  doubt  that  tht'fe  studies 
meet  the  need.  If  .something  l.s  to  be  done 
about  that,  the  opportunity  wlU  arise  late 
next  month,  when  the  Fixxi  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration sponsors  a  conlerencc  on  the 
problem. 

The  history  of  the  pills  over  the  la-t  six 
years  contains  some  Incidents  that  are 
ironical  u  not  incredible.  Consider  this 
item: 

Early  In  1960,  FDA's  New  Drui^  Branch 
•■conclvKicd  th-it  the  evidence  establishes  the 
safety"  of  the  ftrst  oral  contraceptive.  But 
now.  in  1966.  FDA's  .^dvi.<5ory  Committee  on 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  Is  rating  "any 
assumptions"  about  the  relative  safety  of 
that  tir-st  pill— and  of  Its  seven  competitors — 
"unreliable  " 

An  inconsistency  between  the  Judgments 
of  19G0  and  1966  seems  clear.  A  look  at  the 
record  may  help  to  understand  how  it 
developed. 

Since  1957  the  pioneer  drug  had  been  used 
for  medical,  noncontraceptive  purixises.  In 
1960  the  same  product  was  being  considered 
for  birth  control.  At  that  time,  the  "entire 
series  of  c.tses"  before  FDA  for  evaluation 
Included  132  women  who  had  taxen  the  drug 


for  from  12  to  a  maximum  of  38  con.^ccutiic 
menstrual  cycles. 

Man  scientists  consider  132  users  too  few. 
Tliey  emphasize  that  the  principal  users  were 
not  destined  to  be  the  sick,  but  healthy 
women — millions  of  them.  The  question 
then  was  whether  that  number — 132 — was 
adequate  under  law. 

large    number    of   WOMEN 

A  similar  qviestion  was  raised  this  month — 
implicitly  by  POA's  advisory  committee,  ex- 
pliclty  by  one  of  its  members,  Dr.  Rey 
Hertz — as  to  cancer  data  that  has  been 
"properly  documented  with  laboratory 
studies.''  In  1960.  Dr.  Hertz  said,  FDA  had 
"a  4-year  experience  in  400  cases."  But  "any 
valid  conclusion,"  the  Committee  said,  re- 
quires accurate  data  drawn  from  a  study  of 
at  least  10  years'  duration  in  large  numbers 
of  women — 20,000  or  more. 

A'l  erroneous  statement  that  20.000  women 
are  in  such  studies  in  Washington  was  made 
recently  by  FDA  Commissioner  James  L 
Goddard.  Actually,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  merely  has  contracted  with  the 
District  Department  of  Public  Health  to  see  if 
such  studies  are  feasible. 

The  Committee  emphasized  that  all  sub- 
stances known  to  cause  cancer  in  humans 
"requires  a  latency  period  of  approximately 
one  decade."  Today,  proportionately  few 
women  have  taken  the  pills  for  as  lone  as 
five  years.  None  has  taken  them  more  than 
nine  years. 

In  March.  1961,  PDA  released  the  pioneer 
pill  for  use  in  birth  control.  Then  and  since, 
the  agency's  actions  have  been  taken  against 
a  background  of  the  pill's  nonmedical  advan- 
tages— their  usefulness  in  population  con- 
trol, and  their  convenience,  efficacy  and  pop- 
ularity. 

BOtTGHT  BT  GOVERNMENT 

The  pills  acquired  "a  diplomatic  immunity 
from  criticism,"  University  of  Kentucky  neti- 
rologist  David  B.  Clark  said  recently.  If  he 
is  correct,  the  Government's  own  support  of 
birth  control  might  be  a  factor.  Last  year 
the  Government  bought  $4  million  worth  of 
pills  for  distribution  by  public  clinics. 

In  1962.  the  Kefauver-Harris  Amendments 
were  enacted.  One  result  was  a  shift  in  the 
burden  for  establishing  drug  safety.  In  ef- 
fect. FDA  was  empowered  to  take  and  to  en- 
force a  tougher  stance  on  the  quality  of  test- 
ing for  the  oral  contraceptives  that  came 
along  after  the  first  one.  Congressional 
sources  say  FD\  neglected  an  opportunity. 
In  so  doing,  they  note,  the  agency  spared  it- 
self a  fight  with  several  manufacturers.  It 
also  spared  Itself  the  embarrassment  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  low  standards  it  had  set 
for  release  of  the  first  pill. 

In  1965,  for  example,  FDA  approved  two 
now  pills — the  so-called  sequentlals,  which 
use  a  different  method  of  action  tlian  the 
other  type.  Despite  this,  the  testing  was  on 
the  order  of  what  it  had  been  for  the  first 
pill  in  1961.  The  number  of  women  tested 
for  24  consecutive  menstrual  cycles  was  148 
In  the  case  of  one  sequential,  180  in  the 
other.  ^ 

DATA  ON  ANIMALS 


Still  bsyond  reach  Is  a  reliable  assessment 
of  the  pertinence  to  humans  of  data  on  ani- 
mals given  the  pills.  The  question  became 
acute  several  months  ago  when  breast  can- 
cer was  found  In  dogs  continuously  and  mas- 
sively dosed  with  an  unmarketed,  experi- 
mental oral  contraceptive.  The  FDA's  Dr. 
Goddard  announced  that  testing  of  the  same 
unmarketed  pill  In  about  500  women  had 
been  halted. 

The  unmarketed  pill  had  two  components. 
One,  mestranol,  Is  an  estrogen  used  in  some 
marketed  oral  contraceptives.  The  other, 
ethynerone,  differs  In  chemical  structure 
from  other  progestogens  used  In  the  market- 
ed pills,  but  la  in  the  same  family.  Dr. 
Hertz,  who  is  former  chief  endocrinologist  of 
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the  National   Cancer  Institute,  said   In   his 
special  report: 

"...  It  Is  clearly  Inconsistent  to  con- 
sider the  animal  data  with  the  new  mixture 
to  be  of  more  significance  than  the  huge 
body  of  pre-existing  animal  findings  with  a 
wide  variety  of  synthetic  estrogenic  com- 
pounds In  numerous  species  of  animals,  in- 
cluding the  dog.  Either  the  presently  mar- 
keted preparations  are  also  to  be  condemned 
on  the  basis  of  almost  certainly  expectable 
findings  or  ethj-nerone  should  not  have  been 
condemned." 

In  1963,  FDA  convened  a  group  of  speclal- 
isus — the  Wright  Committee — to  weigh  the 
evidence  on  clots  occurring  In  pUl  users. 
They  found  In  data  on  nonfatal  clots  too 
shaky  for  use.  But  for  fatal  lung  clots  the 
Committee  was  able  to  make  a  calculation — 
one  that  was  "tempered  by  the  aasumptions 
made"  from  data  containing  admitted  weak- 
nesses. The  calculation  was  simply  that  the 
data  did  not  demonstrate  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant relation. 

This  caution  was  burled  under  contentions 
that  the  Committee  had  declared  the  pills 
safe— which  It  had  not.  Within  a  ye-or  or 
so,  the  number  of  regtilar  users  Increased  by 
an  estimated  1.7  million. 

Citing  the  need  for  "more  conclusive  data," 
the  Wright  Committee  urged  "a  carefully 
planned  and  controlled  prospective  study." 
Tills  would  match  the  Incidence  of  fatal  and 

nonfatal  clots  in  groups  of  selected  women 

those  who  would  start  on  the  pills,  against 
those  who  would  use  conventional  or  no 
methods  of  birth  control. 

Today,  however,  we  still  have  "a  statistical- 
ly inadequate  mass  of  scattered  observations" 
about  the  pills  and  clotting.  Dr.  Hertz  said. 
The  reason  Is  that  in  the  37  months  since 
the  Wright  Committee  made  Its  proposal 
PDA  nei-er  implemented  it.  Until  such  a 
study  is  undertaken.  Dr.  Hertz  said,  no  final 
evaluation  Is  possible. 

PUBLISHED   BY    COMMnTEE 

Dr.  Hertz's  views  are  In  his  special  report, 
which  w;i6  requested  and  pubUshed  by  the 
Advisory       Committee,     That       Committee 
pointed  out  that  the  current  birth  control 
pills   "are  probably  not  those  that  will  be 
employed  10  or  even  5  years  hence."    At  least 
10  years  would  be  needed  to  complete  pro- 
spective    cancer     studies.     The     Committee 
recommended       these— but       recommended 
against  prospective  clot  studies  that  wotUd 
be  completed  in  much  less  than  five  years. 
Although  65  of  the  110  unexplained  deaths 
In  pill  users  reviewed  by  the  Committee  were 
attributed  to  lung  clota,  the  Committee  pro- 
tested that  prospective  studies  are  "extremely 
difficult    •    •    •    to  perform."     But  they  are 
not  so  difficult,  obviously,  that  the  Commit- 
tee could  not  recommend  them  for  cancer 
(and    other    diseases). 

The  other  objection  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee was  that  prospective  studies  are  "costly  " 
Four  years  ago  at  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute the  cost  of  a  3-year,  prospective  clotting 
study  was  estimated.  The  figure:  $2.5  mil- 
lion. Apart  from  that,  the  Committee  Itself 
has  stressed  the  need  for  "unprecedented 
standards  of  safety."  Safety  was  the  Com- 
mittee's concern.  Costa  are  usually  deemed 
the  concern  of  the  Executive  and  Congress. 
The  Committee  did  have  an  alternative  to 
press  on  FDA— a  "large"  and  "mandatory"  ex- 
pansion of  an  FDA-financed  pilot  project  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  That  study  was 
principally  the  work  of  Dr.  Philip  E.  Sart- 
well.  a  Committee  member  and  epidemiolo- 
gist. 

RECORDS   RETIXWD) 

The  pilot  trial  took  off  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  final  diagnosis  of  all  of  the  sev- 
eral thousand  Johns  Hopkins  patiento  dis- 
charged alive  In  a  2-year  period.  These  rec- 
ords were  given  "careful  review."  Interview- 
ing followed.  PinaUy,  the  participants  were 
narrowed  to  two  groups  of  women  similar  In 


such  factors  as  age,  Income,  race,  religion 
and  marital  status.  And  all  had  taken  the 
pills. 

One  group  consisted  of  10  ca.ses,  women 
who  had  been  treated  for  unexplained,  non- 
fatal clots.  Tlie  second  group  was  made  up 
of  20  controls,  users  who  had  been  treated 
for  fractures  or  other  acute  conditions  un- 
related to  the  pills. 

Among  the  controls  (as  contrasted  with 
the  cases  I,  one-fourth  as  many  were  child- 
less, twice  as  many  had  one  child,  i^'^  times 
as  many  had  two  children,  and  half  as  many 
had  three  or  more. 

This  aspect  of  the  study  seemed  surpris- 
ing to  some  scientists,  especially  because  in 
ascribing  major  Importance  to  the  project 
Dr.  Sartwell  and  Dr.  Louis  M.  Hellman.  the 
Committee  Chairman,  had  stressed  that  the 
cases  and  controls  were  "closely  matched," 

MUUBES   OF  CHILDREN 

Should  there  have  been  close  matchbig  as 
to  the  number  of  children?  Critics  think  so. 
The  reason  is  that  the  peak  of  risk  of  clot- 
ting Is  In  the  period  Immediately  after  preg- 
nancy. Needless  to  say,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren a  woman  has  had  is  related  to  the 
ntimber  of  times  she  has  been  pregnant. 

In  an  Interview,  Dr.  Sartwell  said  the  dis- 
parity between  the  number  of  children  had 
by  the  cases  and  controls  was  deliberate  a 
precaution  against  "overmatchhig."  He  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

On  Aug.  11,  Oommlssloner  Goddard  an- 
nounced that  FDA  was  expanding  the  "retro- 
spective" Johns  Hopkins  study  and  extend- 
ing It  to  four  hospitals  elsewhere.  Dr  Sart- 
well wants  to  Involve  a  total  of  20  hospitals. 
If  that  were  to  be  done,  the  number  of 
women  with  unexplained  nonfatal  clota 
would  be  200  (exclusive,  of  course,  of  con- 
trols). 

Even  a  study  of  that  size,  Dr.  Sartwell  ac- 
knowledged, would  not  disclose  If  the  pills 
might  cause  clotting— and  only  nonfatal 
clotting— In,  say,  1  piu  user  In  4000.  What, 
then,  would  It  reveal?  His  report  to  the 
Committee  was  modest.  It  said  a  20-hospl- 
tal,  2-year  study  would  "suggest  dhectlon 
for  potentially  fruitful  research  into  some  of 
the  many  clouded  aspects  .  .  ." 

CONTROLLED  CLOT  STtTDCES 

The  "direction"  could  be  toward  the  pro- 
spective, controlled  clot  studies— for  fatal 
as  well  as  nonfatal  types— that  the  Commit- 
tee now  has  rejected,  or  possibly  toward  an 
even  more  refined  study  promising  more  pre- 
cise data  on  very  troubling  problems. 

But  other  questions  are  indicated  by  the 
reports  of  the  full  Committee  and  of  Its  clot- 
ting task  force : 

Although  the  Committee  recognized  that 
clotting  occurs  "most  commonly"  right  aft«r 
pregnancy,  it  failed  to  note  a  significant 
point  that  Dr,  Clark,  the  Kentucky  neurolo- 
gist, among  others,  has  made— «  woman  on 
the  puis  Is  pseudo-pregnant  in  each  men- 
strual cycle.  In  effect,  then,  she  Is  in  the 
peak-risk  period  not  once,  but  13  times  a 
year. 

Bibliographies  are  standard  in  medical  lit- 
erature. 

The  Conunittee's  clotting  task  force  did 
not  append  one  to  its  report.  The  other 
task  forces  did. 

The  clotting  task  force  did,  however  ap- 
pend a  letter  In  which,  four  years  ago  G  D 
Searle  Co.  asked  that  clot  cases  be  rejiorted." 
The  task  force  report  notes  that  Searle, 
maker  of  Enovld,  the  pioneer  pill,  had  sent 
out  275,000  copies  of  the  letter. 

The  task  force  report  discussed  blood  co- 
agulation In  women  taking  oral  contracep- 
t  ves.  Studies  reporting  changes  were 
slighted.  Emphasized  instead— because  it 
was  the  "newest"— was  a  study  In  which  no 
Mgnlflcant  coagulation  changes  were  found 
The  paper  reporting  this  was  not  available 
for  examination  because  it  has  not  yet  been 
published. 
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For  al!  serious  adverse  effects,  clotting  In- 
cluded, the  data  avall.ible  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  were  inadequate.  The  Commit- 
tee in  Its  caution  refrained,  therefore,  from 
drawing  conclusions  as  to  safety.  Partly  be- 
cause of  televised  remarks  by  Commissioner 
Goddard.  the  restraint  of  the  Committee  has 
been  downplayed— much  as  was  that  of  the 
Wright  Committee  in  1963. 

But  the  hope  he  furthered,  that  the  pills 
are  safe — for.women  who  can  reliably  use  al- 
ternatives to  them  as  well  as  for  women 
who  need  them  desperately— is  universal 
plat  hope  may  someday  be  scientifically 
demonstrated  to  be  wholly  Justified.  UnUl 
there  Is  such  a  demonstration,  a  residue  of 
doubt  will  exist.  Could  there  be  a  more 
sensible  way  to  dispel  It  than  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake  the  studies  that  prom- 
ise meaningful  data?  The  Government's 
answer  for  5  nilUlon  women  in  the  United 
States  and  for  millions  elsewhere,  may  come 
out  of  the  FDA's  September  conference 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  7,   1966| 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 

Tlie  Government  has  started  criminal  pro- 
ceedings  against  the  Upjohn  Co.,  that  are 
based  In  part  on  a  failure  by  the  drug  firm 
to  publish  a  warning  to  physicians  concern- 
ing the  safety  of  a  prescription  drug  when 
used  by  pregnant  women. 

The  drug— Upjohn's  biggest  seller— Is  Orl- 
nase.  an  oral  antldlabetes  agent.  Marketed 
in  1957,  it  is  said  by  the  company  to  have 
been  used  by  more  than  750,000  patients 

The  misdemeanor  action  Involves  the  en- 
try about  Orin.ase  that  Upjohn  supplied  for 
publication  In  the  1965  edition  of  Physician's 
I>esk  Reference,  the  single  most  important 
source  of  prescribing  information  for  more 
than  200,000  physicians. 

The  criminal  information  was  filed  on  Aug 
22  In  Federal  Court  In  Grand  Rapids  Mich 
The  case  is  being  handled  by  United  States 
Attorney  Harold  Beaton,  who  said  yesterday 
that  the  date  for  arraignment  has  not  been 
set. 

In  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  a  spokesman  for  Up- 
john said  he  had  no  comment  on  the  plea 
that  will  be  entered  by  the  firm. 

He  said  Orinase  sales  last  year  came  to 
about  17  per  cent  of  total  sales  of  $243 
million. 

Upjohn's  1965  net  after-taxes  Income  was 
$37  million.  The  maximum  penalty  the  firm 
faces  if  convicted  Is  a  $1000  fine. 

The  information  charges  that  Orinase 
which  has  the  generic  name  tolbutamide  was 
mislabeled  because  the  entry  in  the  1965 
Physlcan's  Desk  Reference — the  same  entry 
as  that  used  In  some  prior  years — "was  not 
as  required  by  regulations,  substantially  the 
same  as  the  labeling  authorized"  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Admimstratlon. 

The  charge  is  based  on  FDA's  long-stand- 
ing rule  that  entries  In  PDR— which  are  pre- 
pared, edited,  approved  and  paid  for  by  drug 
manufacturers— are  legally  labeling.  Under 
the  1962  amendments  to  the  drug  law  the 
agency  also  requires  drug  ads  to  conUln  a 
true  statement  In  brief  summary  of  the  PDA- 
approved  brochiu-e  enclosed  in  each  package 
of  a  drug  product. 

The  Upjohn  spokesman  said  that  In  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  With  PDA  the  firm  con- 
sidered the  PDR  entry  to  be  paid  advertis- 
ing, and  that  under  that  interpretaUon  less 
complete  information  was  required. 

Last  September,  FDA  said  It  would  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  entrj*  to  appear  in  the  1966 
PDR  without  Inclusion  of  certain  Informa- 
tion that  had  been  omitted.  Uplohn 
complied. 

A  principal  difference  l)etween  the  FDA- 
authorlzed  brochure  and  the  1965  PDR  is  the 
inclusion  In  the  brochure,  and  In  th«  1966 
PDR,  of  this  statement: 

"The  safety  and  the  usefulness  of  Orinase 
during  pregnancy  have  not  been  establUhed 
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at   this    time,    either    from    the    standpoint 
of  the  mother  or  the  fetus  ' 

In  ftr(''"«^'  studies,  the  entry  said,  tolbuta- 
mide in  massive  doses  has  been  shown  to  kill 
or  defMTO  the  fetus. 

"It  Is  not  known  whether  or  not  this 
finding  is  applicable  to  human  subjects," 
the  entry  continued.  "Clinical  studies  thus 
far  are  quite  limited  and  experimental. 
Therefore,  the  use  of  Orlnase  is  not  recom- 
mended for  the  management  of  diabetes 
when  complicated  by  pregnancy." 

Last  May  25,  FDA  Commissioner  James  I^ 
Goddard  testified  that  when  an  immediate 
change  in  labeling  of  a  drug  becomes  neces- 
sary the  system  used  by  PDR — quarterly  sup- 
plements— "is  really  not  adequate"  to  In- 
form physicians. 

"We  have  asked  PDR  to  provide  gummed 
labels  to  be  Inserted  to  correct  some  of  the 
deficiencies.  •  he  told  Rep.  L.  H.  Fountains 
House  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Yesterday,  however,  an  FDA  spokesman 
said  that  the  agency  has  abandoned  what 
was  understood  to  have  been  a  commitment 
to  the  gummed-label  procedure.  The 
spokesman  said  that  thorough  examination 
bad  determined  such  a  system  to  be  im- 
practical. 

The  FDA  spokesman.  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner Theodore  O.  Cron.  said  the  quarterly 
supplements  are  part  of  "ISth  century  com- 
munications  In  20th  century  medicine."  but 
will  continue  to  be  relied  upon.  Producers 
of  medical  reference  works  have  been  able 
to  suggest  nothing  better,  he  said. 


Tbe  Flag:  "When  1  Salute  It  I  Feel  Proud 
and  Safe" 


they  come  out  of  the  ROTO  room  or  when 
they  pledge  allegiance 

"Well.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  don'i  mind 
to  salute  the  American  flap.  The  Rag  is  not 
my  own,  but  I  am  living  under  its  protection. 
When  I  salute  your  flag.  I  don't  think  It  like 
a  piece  of  cluth  nor  do  I  feel  grievous.  I 
feel  proud  and  safe,  and  because  I  come 
from  another  country  every  lime  I  see  your 
flag  I  remember  how  many  people  have  died 
for  it  and  what  some  people  still  do  in  ni.my 
countries  to  keep  this  flag  free. 

■  I  tell  you  this  because  I  know  it.  I  saw 
it.  A  boy  no  more  than  12  years  old  dying 
in  the  street  with  the  flag  held  high  in  his 
hand  to  keep  it  safe  from  dust  and  blood 
to  see  It  fly  free. 

•Maybe  because  you  don't  know  what  this 
means,  and  I  hope  you  never  experience  it. 
you  do  not  care  Weil.  I  tell  you  when  I  was 
in  my  country  I  think  the  .same  way.  too. 
But  i  tell  you  that  if  I  see  my  flag  again 
every  morning  when  I  wake  up  I  will  salute 
my  hag  " 

Pedro  s  essay  is  not  momentous  ixs  a  lit- 
erary dociuneni  but  it  is  his  sincere  state- 
ment. In  so  brief  a  time,  he  had  seen  so 
much,  and  liavlng  seen,  looks  about  him  with 
gratitude. 

I  hope  that  he  has  found  fellow-citizens  in' 
this  land,  under  this  flag,  who  make  their 
patriotism  a  meaningful  experience.  We 
need  these  unashamed  gestures  ol  patriotism, 
svipported  by  citizens  who  give  of  their  sub- 
stance, share  of  their  energy,  adventure  with 
a  new  lively  optimism,  laboring  within  the 
crowded  neighborhoods  and  challenging 
places  of  the  cities  where  millions  of  young- 
sters such  ;vs  Pedni  se;irch  for  something  to 
respect.  Every  morning  requires  that  de- 
votion to  a  quality  of  living  that  enables 
Pedro  to  stand  at  salute! 


eminent  services,  to  his  wounded  i.-harac'-cr 
and   feelings." 

Conscious  as  I  am  of  the,  integrity  aiul 
propriety  of  my  condtict  in  :?tgard  to  judge 
Hall,  it  is  truly  gratefui  to  my  feelings  to 
find  the  Legislature  of  my  Native  State.  S. 
Carolina,  uniting  with  the  Legislatures  of 
other  States  in  those  high  and  honorable  feel- 
ings ol  Justice  which  these  resolutions  so 
plainly  indicate.  This  voluntary  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  S.  Carolina  in  the  cause  of 
Justice  deserves  and  receives  my  warmest 
gratitude,  of  which,  I  pray  you  to  make 
known  to  them. 

From  the  friendly  and  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  been  pleased,  as  the  organ 
of  the  legislative  will,  to  convey  to  me  the.<=e 
resolutions,  I  tender  you  my  thanks,  and 
am  with  great  respect 

Your  most  obedience  Servant. 

ANDRtVV    J.^CKSON. 


Automatic   Increases    in    Social    Security 
Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  8,   1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
period  when  many  say  that  unabashed 
patriotism  has  gone  out  of  style.  I  found 
very  refreshing  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Hagerstown,  Md..  Morning 
Herald  on  July  2.  Its  author,  Ralph  W. 
lioew.  DX).,  is  presently  the  minister  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
and  was  formerly  associate  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  Church-  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 212  East  Capitol  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. 

Dr.  Loews  editorial  clearly  speaks  for 
Itself,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress: 

The  Flag:   "When  I  Salute  It  I  Feel  Proud 

AND  Safe" 

(By  Ralph  W.  Loew.  DD  ) 

On  the  day  of  national  remembrance,  the 

flags   fly  In   many  places,   especially  on   the 

graves  of  the  men  who  served  their  country 

In    times   past.     Now,    for   a   brief   moment. 

there  is  the  renewal  of  the  symbol  of  respect. 

On  such  a  day,  I  remember  Pedro. 

I  never  knew  him  personally.  He  was  a  lad 
In  a  Chicago  high  school  class,  a  Cuban  by 
birth,  who  was  now  rebuilding  his  life  in  the 
crowded,  tumultuous  neighborhood  of  this 
large  city.  One  day,  he  handed  In  a  paper, 
his  response  to  an  assignment.  It  revealed  so 
much  of  himself  that  It  is  worth  sharing  on 
this  national  holiday.    He  called  It:,^ 

"THE   ri-AG 

"I  hear  some  people  say  they  are  too  tired 
or  they  don't  want  to  salute  the  flag,  when 


Andrew  Jackson  Born  in  South  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF-    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.    September    8.    1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  bi- 
centennial birthday  of  the  uveal  Demo- 
crat, Andrew  Jackson,  -will  be  celebrated 
next  year,  I  .submit  for  the  Record 
further  proof  that  Jark.son  wa.s  born  in 
South  Carolina 

The  followinr-i  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  Jackson's  own  hand  to  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
J.  H   Hammond,  on  January  13.  1843: 

Hermitage. 
nth  January  2843. 
His  Excellency  J   H   Hammond, 
Governor  oj  S.  Carolina. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22nd  ultimo 
enclosing  the  following  resoltitions  adopted 
by  the  Lecislature  of  S,  Carolina  "Resolved, 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature  the 
fine  impo.sed  during  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  by  Judge  Hall  of  Louisiana  upon 
Genl  Andrew  Jackson  for  an  alleged  con- 
tempt of  Judicial  authority,  was  tyrranlcal 
and  unjust,  and  ptits  an  unmerited  stain  on 
the  reputation  of  that  distinguished  citizen. 

Resolved.  That  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives m  the  National  Councils  be  re- 
quested to  tise  their  efforts  with  Congress  to 
have  this  fine  refunded  to  General  Jackson, 
with  full  legal  interest,  not  merely  as  a 
pecuniary  indemnity  but  as  a  reparation 
Justly   due    by    the    whole    country    for   his 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  7,  1966 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  will 
provide  automatic  Increases  in  social 
security  benefits  tied  to  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  We  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  decline  in  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  This  is  tolerable  in  the  overall 
economy  if  it  occurs  slowly,  and  if  there 
is  sufficient  increase  in  wages  to  offset 
the  loss.  But  for  several  million  Ameri- 
cans who  must  live  on  small,  fixed  in- 
comes, the  loss  is  anything  but  tolerable: 
rather,  it  spells  economic  disaster  and 
untold  personal  suffering. 

In  the  last  5' 2  years,  Mr  Speaker, 
the  consumer  price  index  has  risen  12.9 
percent  on  all  items.  Food  has  risen 
13.9  percent,  rent  10.2  percent,  costs  for 
homeowTiership  15.8  percent,  fuel  oil  and 
coal  7  percent,  gas  and  electricity  8  1 
percent.  These  items  represent  food, 
shelter,  heat — the  essentials  of  life  itself. 
not  luxuries.  If  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex continues  to  rise  in  the  remaining 
months  of  1966  as  it  has  in  the  fir.st  7. 
there  will  be  an  approximately  4'2-per- 
cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  for  this 
calendar  year.  For  million.s  of  elderly 
Americans  now  living  below  the  poverty 
level,  this  is  a  prospect  which  promises 
catastrophe.  The  average  benefit  now 
to  a  single  person  is  only  $81  per  month: 
for  a  couple  $142  a  month.  It  takes  little 
imagination  to  know  what  a  relentless 
and  dreary  struggle  it  means  to  exist  on 
such  a  meager  income.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  anyone  would  suggest  this 
little  be  decreased.  Yet,  by  failing  to 
act,  this  is  exactly  what  we  permit. 

If  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
declines  by  5  percent,  it  means  a  $4  cut 
to  the  social  security  recipient  receiving 
$80  per  month.  The  resulting  depriva- 
tion of  that  $4  loss  is  a  hundredfold 
greater  than  the  proportionate  $40  loss 
for  a  single  person  earning  $800.  Neither 
is  desirable;  but  for  the  latter  it  Is  bear- 
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able  while  for  the  former  it  is  not— not 
when,  as  an  elderly  constituent  of  mine 
has  told  me,  she  walks  the  mile  to  the 
downtown  shopping  district  because  she 
cannot  afiford  the  bus  fare;  when  many 
others,  whose  physical  condition,  if 
nothing  else,  would  seem  to  require  easy 
access  to  a  phone,  cannot  afford  the 
monthly  charge:  when  every  penny  rise 
in  a  staple  food  means  despair,  not  in- 
convenience. For  the  tragic  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  these  individuals  do  not 
budget  by  dollar  or  half-dollar  or  even 
dime,  but  frequently  down  to  the  last 
penny  of  their  sparse  income. 

There  is  more  fiction  than  fact  in  our 
Idealized  picture  of  the  elderiy  spinning 
out  their  golden  years  in  serenity  and 
well-eanied  rest.  The  reality,  more 
often  than  not.  is  that  this  is  the  vei-v 
time  when  the  bitterest  struggle  begins, 
and  the  tragic  irony  is  that  it  is  also 
the  time  when  most  adults  are  least 
equipped  to  contend  with  the  battle  for 
survival.  Youth,  physical  well-being 
and  hope  of  better  days  can  sustain  many 
a  person  through  difficult  times,  but  for 
the  elderly,  frequently  beset  by  illness, 
their  earning  power  gone,  and  depend- 
ent upon  small,  fixed  incomes,  the  main 
hope  is  only  that  matters  will  not  become 
impossible. 

The  endurance  and  courage  of  these 
citizens  are  qualities  which  deserve  our 
respect  and  esteem.    To  my  mind,  they 
also  deseive  something  more  from  their 
prosperous  fellow  citizens,  and  that  is 
simple  justice.    'When  they  were  them- 
selves  wage  earners  and   paying  social 
security  taxes,  they  reasonably  expected 
that  the  dollars  set  aside  then  for  their 
retirement  would  have  the  same  value 
now.     As  we  are  all  well  aware,  this  is 
not  the  case.    My  bill  to  Increase  bene- 
Rts  as  the  cost  of  living  increases  would 
be  smiply  fulfilling  a  commitment.    This 
Is  not  a  new  precedent.     The  principle 
was  established  4  years  ago  for  retired 
Federal  employees.    Last  year  the  for- 
mula by  which  these  automatic  increases 
are  made  for  retired  civil  service  em- 
ployees was  considerably  Improved.    The 
legislation  I  have  Introduced  on  behalf 
of  social  security  recipients  closely  re- 
sembles that  already  in  effect  for  Fed- 
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eral  employees.  It  provides  that  when- 
evei-  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rises  by 
3  peicent  or  more  during  a  calendar 
quarter,  the  benefit  increase  will  match 
that  percentage  rise. 

Over  the  years  Congress  has  periodi- 
cally increased  monthly  benefits     I  en- 
thusiastically supported  the  1965  Social 
Security  Amendments  which  provided  a 
7-percent  increase,  as  well  as  substan- 
tial medical  benefits.    However,  that  was 
the  first  across-the-board  increase  since 
1959.    In  the  intervening  years  there  was 
no  assurance  of  when  Congress  would 
recognize  tlie  plight  of  those  trapped  be- 
tween  a   set   income   and   rising   costs 
Automatic  benefit  increases  tied  to  cost- 
of-living  increases  would  free  millions  of 
recipients  from  this  burden  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding a  more  equitable  and  less  cum- 
bersome procedure  than  our  present  one 
I  very   much  hope   that  this  principle 
will  be  established  before  this  congres- 
sional session  ends. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Both  Houses  received  President's  anti-inflation  message. 

Senate  debated  motion  to  take  up  civil  rights. 

House  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  more-  flexible  regulation  of  maximum  rates 


of  interest. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  21199-21216 
Resolutions  submitted:  Two  resolutions  were  Mihinii 

ted  as  follows:  S.  Res.  301-302.  |       Pages  21198-21199 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

H.R.  13508,  initiating  plans  to  develop,  preserve,  and 
restore  resources  of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  ■diorcs 
(S.  Kept.  1592) ;  and 

S.  2918,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  rein- 
state a  certain  oil  and  gas  lease  in  Wyoming,  with 
amendment  (S.  Rept.  1593).  Page 21198 

Bills  Referred:  Four  House-passeii  bills  were  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  Page  21213 

President's  Message — Anti-inflation:  President  trans 
mitted  message  advising  of  the  taking  of  certain  steps  to 
combat  overheating  of  the  economy  so  as  to  maintain 
balanced  growth,  and  to  finance  the  defense  of  Vietnam, 
and  recommending  certain  legislation  toward  tliat  ob- 
jective, as  follows: 

(i)  Strong  measures  to  reduce  lower  priority  Federal 
expenditures; 

(2)  Legislation  to  suspend  the  7-percent  tax  credit 
from  September  1,  1966,  to  January  i,  1968; 

(3)  Legislation  to  suspend  until  January  i.  1968,  use 
of  accelerated  depreciation  on  all  building  started  or 
transferred  since  September  i,  1966; 

(4)  Recommendation  to  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
large  commercial  banks  to  cooperate  in  lowering  inter- 
est rates  and  easing  inequitable  burden  of  tight  rnoney— 
referred  to  Committee  on  Finance.  Poges  21224-21226 

Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Association:  Senator 
Fulbright  was  appointed  as  Chairman  of  the  delegation 
named  on  September  i  to  attend  the  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association  Meeting  at  Ottawa  Septem- 
ber 28-October  4,  1966.  Page  2 11 98 

Calendar  Call:  On  call  of  calendar,  three  bills  were 
passed  as  follows : 
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\X  ith  amendment,  to  be  returned  to  House: 
Indums:  H.R.  9^23,  authorizing  additional  moneys 
hir  the  Indian  revolving  loan  funil  (as  amended  by  sub- 
stituting for  its  text  the  language  of  S.  2196,  its  com- 
panion bill,  as  reported  with  committee  amendments). 
S.  2\(^)  was  then  indefinitely  postponed. 

hidian<:  H.R.  5^92,  to  terminate  the  existence  ot  the 
linhan  Claims  Commission  after  April  10,  1972  (as 
amended  by  substituting  for  its  text  the  language  of  its 
comjvinion  bill,  S.  3068,  as  reported  with  committee 
amendments).  S.  3068  was  then  indefinitely  {wstponed. 
Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 
Ktnzua  Dam:  S.  3625,  designating  "Kinzua  Dam,"  on 
the  .Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  and  "Allegheny  Reservoir" 
formed  hy  such  dam.  Pages  21213-21216 

Senate  Schedule:  By  unanimous  consent,  it  was  agreed 
tiiat  when  Senate  recesses  on  Friday,  Sejnember  9,  it 
will  be  until  noon  Monday,  September  12.        Poge  21201 

(jovernment  Employees — Retirement:  Senate  passed 
without  amendment  and  clearetl  for  President  H.R. 
f>(^)H6,  extentling  civil  service  retirement  benefits  to  em- 
[>lovees  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  Page  21216 

Private  Bill — Civil  Rights:  Having  recessed  in  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  on  Wednesday,  September  7,  Sen- 
ate established  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  following 
which  tiic  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  th^  Senate  its 
unfinished  business,  S.  3553,  private  bill.  Senate  then 
debated  pending  question  of  Hart  motion  to  take  up 
H.R.  14765,  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  n)()(). 

Pages  21197,  21217-21222 

Confirmation:  Nomination  of  Charles  F.  Luce,  of 
Washington,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was 
eonfirmeil.  Page  21226 

Quorum  Calls:  Two  quorum  calls  were  taken  today. 

Pages  21197,  21216 

Program  for  Friday:  Senate  met  at  noon  ami  recesseil 
at  4:04  p.m.  until  noon  Friday,  September  9,  when,  after 
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Thursday.   September   8.   1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
sress  and  the  American  people  to  the  cal- 
endar of  events  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  Sixth  Street  and  Constitution 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  this 
month  of  September. 

As  the  National  Gallcrj-  seiTcs  as  a  na- 
tional center  for  the  fine  arts  and  art  his- 
tory, the  schedule  of  public  tours,  guest 
lectures,  and  oi-chestra  concerts  for  Sep- 
tember occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
cultural  life  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

We  in  ConsTess  arc  proud  of  the  con- 
tinued excellence  and  seiTice  of  the  Na- 
tional GalleiTQf  Art. 

The  National  Gallciy  of  Art  calendar 
of  events  follows: 

National  Gallery  of  Abt — Calendar  or 

Ev-ENTS,  Septemdeb  1966 
Starting  September  6.  the  Gallery  returns 
to  Its  September-through-March  schedule: 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  on  Sun- 
days from  2  pm.  to  10  p.m.  Admission  la 
free  to  the  Gallery  and  to  all  programs  sched- 
uled. After  September  6,  the  cafeteria  will 
be  open  on  weekdays  from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
and  on  Sundays  from  4  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

New  exhibition:  Chinese  Art  from  the  Col- 
lection of  H.  M.  King  Gustaf  VI  Adolf  of 
Sweden.  Ground  floor.  September  10 
through  October  9.  Circulated  by  the  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  Foundation. 

New  publication:  Catalogue,  "Chinese  Art 
from  the  Collection  of  H.  M.  King  Gustaf  VI 
Adolf  of  Sweden,"  148  pages.  lO'/j  by  8 
Inches,  with  essays  by  Bo  Glylensviird  and 
John  A.  Pope.  8  color  plates,  and  144  black- 
and-white    illustraUons.      M.50    postpaid. 

Continuing  exhibition:  17th  and  18th  Cen- 
tury European  Drawings.  Central  Gallery 
Through  September  11. 

Recent  publications:  CaUlogue,  "17th  and 
18th  Century  European  Drawings."  6-:  pages, 
914  by  8  laches  with  Introduction  by  Richard 
P.  Wunder,  50  black-and-white  illustrations. 
$2  postpaid;  catalogue,  "French  Paintings 
from  the  Collections  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Mellon  and  Mrs.  MeUon  Bruce."  Second  edi- 
tion. 260  pages.  10  by  7'/i  Inches,  with  In- 
troduction by  John  Reward,  index  20  color 
plates,  and  226  black-and-white  illustrations 
$4.50  postpaid. 

The  1966  Christmas  card  catalogue:  Avail- 
able upon  request,  free  of  charge,  with  black- 
and-white  lUustrations  and  descriptions  of 
49  Christmas  cards  and  notefolders  repro- 
duced from  paintings,  sculptures,  prints,  and 
drawings  in  the  gallery  collection. 

Sunday  lectures:  Two  lectures  related  to 
the  exhibition  of  Chinese  Art  will  b«  given 
m  September. 

Concerte:  The  National  Gallery  of  Art  con- 
certs resume  on  September  25  at  8  p.m.  In 
the  east  garden  ooiirt. 
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MOND,\Y,    AUGUST    29,  THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER    4 

Painting  of  the  week:  Turner  "The  Eve- 
ning of  the  Deluge"  (Timken  collection) 
galley  61,  Tuesday  through  Saturdiiy,  12  and 
2;  Sunday  3: 30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  11  and  3;  T\iesday  through 
Saturday  11,  1,  and  3;  Sunday  2:30  ;aid  5. 

Labor  Day  weekend  film:  "The  Moon  and 
Sixpence"  (produced  by  David  Loewj  lec- 
ture hall,  4  and  7. 
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MONDAY,    SEPTEMBER    5,    THEOUCH    SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER     1  1 

Labor  D.iy  film:  Lecture  hall,  4  and  7. 

Painting  of  the  week:  Vigee-Lobrun.  "The 
Marquise  de  Peze  and  the  Marquise  de  Rouget 
with  Her  Two  Children."  (Gift  of  the  Bay 
Foundation),  gallery  55,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Exhibition  of  the 
17th  and  18th  Century  European  Drawings, 
central  lobby,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  l' 
Sunday  2: 30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  Uie  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Monday  at  1,  Sunday  at  5. 

Sunday  lecfure:  "King  Gu-sUif  \t:,  A  Roval 
Collector  with  the  Scholarly  Approach." 
Guest  Speaker:  Bo  Gyllensvard;  Director, 
Museum  of  Far  Eastern  Antiquities,  Stock- 
holm, lecture  hall,  4. 

MONDAY,      SEPTEMBFR      12.      THROUGH      SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  18 

Painting  of  the  week:  Coslmo  Tura, 
"Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Garden."  (Samuel 
H.  Kress  collection),  gallery  19,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  12  and  2;  Sunday  3  30 
and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Some  Correlates  to  17th 
and  18th  Century  European  Drawings. 
Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  1-  Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecfjre:  "Baroque  Art  in  Por- 
tugal." Guest  Speaker:  Carlos  de  Azevedo, 
Director,  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Us- 
bon,  lecture  hall,  4. 

MONDAY,      SEPTEMBER      19,      THROUGH      SUNDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  25 

Painting  of  the  week:  Gauguin.  "Breton 
Girls  Dancing,  Pont-Aven."  (Lent  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Mellon),  gallery  71,  Tueeday 
through  Saturday  12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and 
6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Exhibition  of 
Chinese  Art.  Rotunda,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Sunday  11  and  3- 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Chinese  Ceramics" 
Guest  Speaker:  Sherman  E.  Lee,  Director 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland  lecture 
hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra, Richard  Bales,  Conductor;  east  Karden 
court  8. 

All  concerts,  with  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  staff  are 
broadcast  by  station  WGIi4S-AM  (570)  and 
PM  (103.5).  ' 

InqulrleB  concerning  th«  gsUery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addreeeed  to  the 
educational   office.   7S7-4215.   extension   272 
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Thursday,  August  25.  1966 
Mr.  PHTLBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  slad  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  our  esteemed  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  accompanied  by  our  able,  distin- 
giii-shed  friend.  Senator  EDW.^RD  M.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  recently  con- 
ducted an  inspection  trip  during  which 
he  and  his  party  visited  certain  sites 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and 
New  Hampshire  where  pollution  projects 
are  pending. 

I  understand  that  the  conferences 
that  were  held  with  various  officials  in- 
cident to  the  trip  were  very  well  attend- 
ed and  very  fruitful  In  terms  of 
exchange  of  ideas,  understanding  of 
procedures,  and  the  respective  roles  to 
be  played  in  co.mbaUng  pollution  by  the 
local  communities,  the  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  was  significant  that  in  Ws  remaiics 
during  the  trip  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary quoted  with  telUng  effect  from  the 
great  New  England  philosopher  and 
poet,  Henry  David  Thoreau.  describing 
his  "Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mack Rivers."  It  is  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence that  pollution  occupied  so  much 
of  Thoreau's  observations  In  this  fine, 
well-written  verse  of  long  ago.  Tliis  in- 
dicates, I  think,  that  stream  pollution 
Ixas  always  been  with  us  in  some  degree 
and  that  it  was  quite  serious  in  our  riv- 
ers and  streams  during  earlier  years  of 
the  Nation  and  presented  then,  as  it  does 
today,  a  very  challenging,  difficult  prob- 
lem. It  certainly  can  be  said  that  it  is 
one  of  our  most  serious  problems  today 
and  commands  bur  urgent  attention. 

However,  much  water  has  gone  over 
the  dam  since  the  time  of  the  great 
Thoi-eau,  and  our  pollution  problems  have 
vastly  increased  imtil  they  now  con- 
stitute, not  only  a  serious  threat  to  tho 
health  of  our  community  and  people,  but 
are  to  some  areas  just  moving  streams  of 
unspeakably  filthy  pollution  and  stench 
stemming  from  raw  sewage,  industrial 
wastes,  and  other  obnoxious  pollutants 
being  discharged  into  our  streams  in 
larger  quantities  every  year. 

It  might  well  be  said  that  pollution  is 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  character- 
istics of  modem  America,  and,  candidly, 
it  is  not  physical  pollution  alone.  There 
are  other  pollutions  that  beset  and  con- 
front us  with  unprecedented  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  pohtical  problems  never  be- 
fore faced  by  tlflsNaUon. 
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However,  In  these  brief  remarks,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  subject  of  our  nec- 
essary war  on  water  and  stream  pollu- 
tion because  we  must  turn  our  hearts 
and  minds  to  this  battle  if  we  are  to  lay 
claim  to  being  a  truly  civilized  nation 
earnestly  and  deeply  concerned  with  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  American 

people. 

The  Secretary's  visit  served  to  mark 
one  important  thing,  and  that  is,  that  in 
our  battle  against  pollution  we  are  now 
definitely  committed  to  a  partnership 
between  local  communities,  the  States, 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  accom- 
plish together  what  up  to  this  time  local 
and  State  units  have  not  been  able  to 
accomi^ish  alone. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves  that 
there  will  be  any  speedy,  magical  solu- 
tion to  pollution  problems.  In  fact,  we 
are  Just  on  the  very  threshold  of  attack- 
ing them  In  a  coordinated,  effective  man- 
ner. This  task  will  require  the  utmost 
effort  and  the  determined,  vigorous  co- 
<H)eratlon  of  all  the  partners  and  of  all 
the  people  concerned. 

We  are  now  in  the  primary  stage  and 
miist  not  overlook  the  important  fact  that 
the  local  communities  and  the  States  un- 
der our  system  have  primary  responsi- 
Mllty  for  conditions  in  our  streams,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  assiun- 
Ing  the  recently  acquired  responsibility 
imder  the  law  to  assist  in  combating  and 
eliminating  these  frightful  conditions. 

It  well  may  be  that  regional  or  area 
ofBcial  bodies  and  entities  may  have  to 
be  formed  to  attack  these  problems  ef- 
fectively In  their  entirety,  and  this  will 
entail  a  great  deal  of  planning,  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  engineering 
and  spedflcatlons  in  order  to  shape  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  measures  that 
will  be  necessary  to  do  a  complete,  efB- 
clent  Job  of  cleansing  and  purifying  our 
streams  from  the  insidious,  intolerable 
pollution  from  which  the  public  Is  now 
suffering  and  to  which  it  is  so  grievously 
exposed  in  so  many  different  ways  and 
so  many  places  and  localities. 

To  banish  the  disagreeable  features  of 
polluted  waters  and  polluted  streams  and 
to  find  adequate  ways  and  means  of  de- 
veloping new  sources  of  pure  water  and 
ridding  our  streams  of  pollution  of  all 
kinds,  must  be  Imperative  goals  for 
aU  of  us.  and  we  must  move  vigorously 
forward  until  we  have  finished  the  job 
.  no  matter  how  complex,  difHcult,  or  long 
sustained  the  effort  may  be. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wDl  con- 
tinue what  I  began  long  ago  to  tr>'  to 
assure  the  maximum  Federal  Interest 
and  contribution  to  total,  effective  anti- 
pollution measures,  as  well  as  measures 
designed  to  effect  the  prcn^er  supplemen- 
tation, utilization,  smd  use  of  our  water 
supplies,  and  control  of  rampant  waters 
and  an  all-out  approach  toward  puri- 
fication, not  only  of  our  water  supplies 
and  our  waters,  but  of  their  surroundings 
and  environments  of  scenic  beauty  and 
recreational  value  that  are  Indigenous  to 
the  lovely  hills,  valleys,  dales,  rivers,  and 
waters  of  our  great  State  and  country. 

Every  citizen,  every  community,  every 
appropriate,  necessary  branch  and 
agency  of  the  Government  at  every  level 
and  appropriate,  official  experts  and  con- 
sultants, public  and  private  miist  cer- 
tainly be  Joined  with  a  reinvigorated 


sense  of  urgency  and  dedication  to 
achieve  the  ends  we  have  in  mind  of  pro- 
moting cleanliness  and  public  betterment 
in  many  areas  so  vital  to  our  people  and 
to  our  community  and  national  life. 

I  especially  appreciate  the  great  at- 
tention that  our  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment are  giving  to  these  problems 
and  am  confident  that  with  continued 
cooperation,  wholehearted  efforts  and 
the  dedicated  spirit  prevailing  all  of  us 
who  are  committed  to  these  goals  wHl,  in 
time,  by  working  together,  find  adequate 
instrumentalities  to  rid  our  counti-ysides 
of  ugly  pollution  and  restore  beauty  and 
wholesomeness. 

I  am  irrevocably  pledged  to  these  goals, 
and  I  know  that  the  people  of  our  great 
Third  District,  our  historic  Common- 
wealth, New  England,  and  the  Nation 
vtill  join  us  in  the  efforts  we  are  making, 
and  will  with  firm  resolution  continue  to 
make  to  fight  and  banish  pollution. 

The  conservation  of  our  great  natural 
resources  Is  one  of  the  most  essential 
commitments  of  our  national  life,  of  ut- 
most importance  to  evei-y  community 
and  State  in  this  great  country,  and  we 
must  not  falter  in  executing  this  solemn 
trust. 


Experts  Fear  Mankind  May  Stifle  in  Own 
Smoke 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'\RKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CAIXFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  23,  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  •will  recall,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  prepared  a  piece  for  the 
July  18  edition  of  the  Concression.^l 
Record  entitled.  "Whither  the  Earth- 
fc>ound  Astronauts?"  In  that  piece  I 
quoted  extensively  from  an  analysis  of 
the  dangers  of  pollution  generated  by 
the  tremendous  waste  products  of  our 
civilization  by  Stuart  N.  E>avidson  of 
Beckman  Instruments.  Recently.  I  re- 
ceived from  an  alert  constituent  of  mine, 
an  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Au- 
gust 14.  1966,  which  picked  up  that  piece 
and  quoted  from  it  in  an  article  which 
laid  out  the  grim  challenge  that  pollution 
poses  for  us  m  the  remainder  of  this 
centuiT- 

The  article  briiigs  to  u.<;  a  point  of  view 
which  deserves  listening  to,  that  opines 
that  we  may  have  already  lost  the  t>attle, 
that  nature's  balance  has  already  been 
thrown  out  and  tliat  no  amount  of 
money,  no  policies  or  procvam.s  can  save 
the  world's  population  from  mass  as- 
phyxiation. The  author  of  this  article 
and  the  men  who  aae  his  sources  are  now 
tliinking  the  unthinkable.  We  had  best 
better  start  our  thinking  them  now. 

The  aiticle  follows: 
Experts  Fe*r  M.ankind  \Uy  Stifle  in  Own 

Smoke — Science    May    Not    Be    Ci"re-all, 

Report  Says 

(By  Wl'.I.\rd    Edwarci.s  i 

Washington.  August  13 — Is  m.^n.  his  eyes 
set  upon  voyages  to  the  moon,  slowly  f>oLson- 
Ing  himself  to  death  on  the  earth  below? 

While  tens  of  bUlions  of  doll.irs  are  poured 
into  projects  for  pene'rntion  of  .spuce.  Is  life 


on  this  planet  slowly  but  surely  deteriorat- 
ing under  conditions  hostile  to  cl«in  asr. 
clean  water  and  healthy  soil? 

These  questions  are  being  asked,  almo.'.t 
timidly,  in  Congrees.  Bills  dealing  with  air 
and  water  pollution  are  being  debated.  Most 
members  are  agreeable  to  such  legislation 
The  assumption  Is  that  American  science  and 
American  dollars  will  solve  this  problem  ;us 
they  have  so  many  others. 

REPORT    CHALLENGES    ASStTMPTION 

A  recent  report  to  the  House  committee  on 
science  and  astronautics  challenged  thl.^ 
soothing  supposition.  Signed  by  men  cele- 
brated In  Industry,  engineering,  and  science, 
it  carried  a  conclusion  almost  frightening  In 
its  Import — that  science,  even  with  unlim- 
lt€d  funds,  U  baffled  by  the  pollution  prob- 
lem and  thus  far  has  been  unable  to  come 
up  with  practical  solutions. 

Under  the  mask  of  a  prosaic  title.  'The 
Adequacy  of  Technology  for  Pollution  Abate- 
ment." this  report  attracted  virtually  no 
notice.  CJongress  was  too  busy  with  a  wnr 
in  southeast  Asia,  with  inflation,  and  with 
violence  In  the  streets.  Only  a  small  mi- 
nority noted  that,  in  a  few  decades,  the  cri.si.-; 
of  what  the  burocrats  call  "environmental 
pollution"  may  Jeopardize  the  health  of  the 
human  race. 

How  did  this  threat  arise?  In  a  vivid 
analysis  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  Rep.  Richard  T.  Hanna  [D.,  Cal.J,  Stuart 
N.  Davidson,  a  California  scientist,  com- 
pared the  problem  of  future  life  on  earth 
to  that  of  the  astronauts  who  will  be  sent 
on  exploration  trips  to  the  moon  and  the 
planets.  They  must  survive  in  a  clo.^ed  at- 
mosphere, he  said,  and  men  will  die  in  such 
an  atmosphere  unless  means  are  taken  to 
regenerate  his  waste  materials  into  usable 
or  harmless  chemicals. 

BODY    EMITS    CHEMICAIS 

"It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  having  emnigli 
oxygen  along  for  men  to  breathe."  Davidson 
noted.  "The  human  body  emits  some  400- 
odd  chemicals  through  the  sweat  glands,  tear 
dvicts,  lungs,  etc.  Many  of  those  400  chen\i- 
cals,  taken  In  even  small  qviantlties.  are 
qtUte  poisonous.  They  mvist  be  rendered 
harmless." 

The  planet  earth  is.  In  reaUty,  a  spacecraft, 
he  said,  hurtling  through  the  uncharted 
void  of  space. 

"It  happens  to  be  large  enough,  to  have 
enough  mass,  so  that  it  holds  unto  Itself 
Its  own  atmosphere.  This  enables  Us  crew 
of  three  billion  people  to  live  on  the  out- 
side of  the  capsule  rather  than  on  the  in- 
side. Nevertheless,  the  earth  tind  its  crew, 
this  spaceship,  Is  a  closed  atmosphere  with 
limited  resources." 

CALLS   things   DIFFERENT 

Up  to  50  years  ago,  Davidson  said,  there 
was.  fortunately  for  the  human  race,  good 
ecological  balance.  In  other  words,  the  car- 
bon dioxide  emitted  by  animals  was  taken 
up  by  plants  and  converted  back  to  oxygen 
and  the  atmosphere  was  balanced — and  liv- 
able. 

"Today,  things  are  quite  different."  he  said 
"The  crew  of  three  billion  and  the  mecha- 
nisms which  they  build  and  operate  are 
busily  destroying  the  environment  and  up- 
setting the  natural  balance   severely. 

"The  crew,  Itself,  gives  off  something  like 
100,000  tons  of  dead  skin,  hair,  nails,  and 
dandruff  per  day  into  this  environment.  It 
manages  somehow  to  create  6  million  tons 
of  garbage  i>er  day,  consisting  of  paper  bags, 
towels,   empty   beer   cans,   pop   bottles,   etc. 

"The  200  million  internal  combustion  en- 
gines that  are  constantly  running  on  the 
highways  or  In  fixed  installations  give  off 
countless  billions  of  cubic  feet  of  polluted 
air  per  day.  and  into  our  streams  and  oceans 
are  dumped  millions  of  tons  of  industrial 
and  personal  refuse  and  pollution. 

"The  most  optimistic  of  scientists,  when 
viewing  this  situation,  give  the  human  race 
a  few  centuries  of  survival  at  the  present 
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rate.  The  more  pessimistic  scientists  In- 
dictate  to  us  that  our  great-grandchlldreii 
may  well  be  the  last  humans  on  earth  If 
something  Isn't  done." 

REPORT    OrrTLlNES    EFFORTS 

Davidson  said  that  something  was  being 
done.  Tlie  remainder  of  his  outline  told  of 
government  efforts,  of  government  funds,  of 
the  problems  to  be  faced  by  local  govern- 
ments under  federal  supervision  in  dealing 
with  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  report  to  the  House  committee  con- 
tained no  such  comforting  assurance.  It 
bore  these  names:  James  B.  Flsk,  president, 
BeU  Telephone  laboratories;  James  M.  Gavin, 
board  chairman,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.; 
Samuel  Lenher,  vice  president,  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.:  Wilfred  J.  McNeU,  presi- 
dent, Grace  Line,  Inc.;  Don  Price,  dean,  grsid- 
uate  school  of  public  administration.  Harvard 
university;  D.  Guy  Suits,  vice  ijresident  and 
director  of  research,  retired.  General  Electric 
corporation;  and  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  provost, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

"It  Is  often  stated,"  they  reported,  "that 
the  necessary  technology  for  successful  abate- 
ment of  pollution  Is  at  hand;  that  It  simply 
has  not  been  applied,  due  to  lack  of  money 
or  because  of  Institutional  barriers. 

"Close  exanU nation  shows  that  this  ootn- 
mon  belief:  [1]  Is  not  true  in  many  In- 
BUnces;  f2]  Is  true  only  at  very  high  costs  in 
other  Instances." 

CALLS    BELII7   UNTRUE 

In  simpler  terms,  science  often  doesn't 
know  what  to  do  about  pollution  or  thus  far 
has  been  unable  to  come  up  with  practical 
solutions. 

The  problem  of  automobile  exhausts,  for 
example,  the  report  noted,  could  be  cured 
by  elimination  of  the  gasoline  engine  and 
substitution  of  electric-powered  automobiles. 
The  cost  of  such  a  sulMtltutlon  would  l>e 
prohibitive  and  the  practicality  of  eliminat- 
ing a  key  Industry  in  the  American  economy 
was  doubted. 

What  about  the  devices  now  being  In- 
stalled, by  law  in  some  states,  to  reduce 
noxious  emissions  from  motor  vehicles? 
Even  If  every  car  Is  eventually  eqtUpped  with 
such  a  device,  the  report  stated,  fumes  tram. 
automobiles  will  by  the  end  of  the  centtuy 
equal  the  1965  rate  when  no  suppression  was 
employed. 

SEES    NO    STOP 

"If  carbon  dioxide  emitted  to  the  atmos- 
phere from  tlie  combustion  of  carbonaceous 
fuels  is  fotmd  to  increase  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  with  undesirable  consequences,  we 
have  no  way  bo  stop  it,"  the  report  stated. 

"Lack  of  Information  has  created  caution 
In  forging  ahead  with  present  abatement 
tecluiology.  For  example.  In  the  smog  prob- 
lem would  the  elimination  of  hydrocarbons, 
which  react  with  ozone  and  tUtrogen  oxides, 
leave  the  latter  free  for  a  more  direct  irritat- 
ing effect?" 

The  report  was  sprinkled  with  similar  ex- 
pressions of  doubt.  It  urged  engineers,  biol- 
ogists, chenUsts,  and  physicians  to  work  to- 
gether toward  a  common  goal  In  pollution 
abatement  research.  About  the  only  solace 
It  offered  was  a  note  that,  while  pollution 
had  caused  abnormal  changes  in  animal  pop- 
ulations, warning  of  potential  hazard,  "no 
evidence  has  yet  been  produced  that  low 
levels  of  pollution  have  unfavorable  effects 
on  human  health."  But  high  levels  of  pol- 
lution are  on  the  way. 

The  major  anti-poUutlon  bill  before  Con- 
gress is  a  measure  authorizing  a  6  billion  dol- 
lar, six  year  program  for  cleaning  up  major 
river  basin  waterways.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  passed  but  6  billions  will  not  even  begin 
to  solve  the  problem. 

Twenty  billion  dollars  will  be  needed  just 
to  take  care  of  the  present  backlog  In  sewage 
treatment  In  big  cities.  This  does  not  in- 
elude  the  cost  of  eliminating  Industrial  pol- 
lution, estimated  at  another  40  billions     Ac- 


cording to  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskii  (D    Me  ] 
It  would  take  20  billions  just  to  clean  uo  the 
Great  Lakes. 

WATKH    NOT    MENTIONED 

The  report  did  not  even  mention  another 
problem  which  future  generations  must 
face— the  shortage  of  water.  The  pollution 
of  water  is  creaUng  a  famine  which  may  some 
day  require  giant  desalination  plants  so  that 
fresh  water  may  be  drawn  from  the  salty 
oceans. 

Rep.  Jim  Wright  (D.,  Tex.]  envisions  vast 
projecte  to  bring  water  from  unpopulated 
regions  In  Alaska  and  Canada.  This  pro- 
posal drew  a  hostile  reaction  from  Canadians. 

"WlthUi  the  predictable  future,"  a  Cana- 
dian writer  declared,  "water  will  be  the  sorest 
issue  between  us  and  the  United  States  since 
the  Alaska  boundary  dispute  65  years  ago 
If  not  since  the  War  of  1812." 

Science  fiction  writers  like  to  portray  fu- 
ture wars  between  the  planete.  The  reality 
In  the  21st  centiu7,  it  Is  suggested,  may  be 
battle  for  the  right  to  sustain  life  by  sharing 
a  diminishing  supply  of  clean  air  and  clean 
water. 
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the  meaning  of  fair  play,  teamwork  and  co- 
operation. Help  control  vandalism,  demon- 
strations and  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty. Respect  for  our  senior  citizens  and 
all  society.  Let  us  not  forget  that  you  and  I 
are  biUldlng  this  country  and  the  freedom  we 
cherish  the  most. 

Let  us  appreciate  the  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation which  we  can  provide  for  our  young 
and  old  Americans.  Let  us  share  the  re- 
sponslbUlties  with  our  children.  Give  them 
the  opportuiUty  they  need  for  they  are  the 
future.  Let  them  keep  America  growing  with 
vigilance  and  the  determination,  ever  thank- 
ful that  our  forefarthers  worked  so  hard  to 
make  America  a  better  country  to  live  In 
I  pray  that  oxii  educational  system  will  help 
buUd  America  at  home  and  abroad,  not  de- 
stroy us  through  Irresponsible  citizens  that 
we  educated  through  our  hard  working 
Ajnericans.  ° 

Thank  you. 


One  Mao's  Zeal  Creates  Park 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  29, 1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  In 
West  Seneca,  N.Y..  recently,  a  ceremony 
took  place  In  which  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic zeal  was  signiflcanUy  advanced. 

While  critics  rage  about  our  Nation's 
vanishing  initiative,  I  wish  to  commend 
to  you  the  work  of  Edward  Jarczyk.  This 
man  began  a  crusade  with  only  the 
initial  help  of  his  family  to  transform  a 
vacant  field  into  a  well-equipped  and 
spacious  ball  park  for  the  children  of 
West  Seneca.  Because  of  his  diligence 
and  high  purpose,  he  enlisted  the  support 
of  a  number  of  his  associates  at  the 
Westinghouse  plant  in  Cheektowaga  and 
also  of  many  friends,  community  leaders 
and  elected  officials.  The  park  now 
stands  completed  and  newly  dedicated  as 
a  symbol  of  what  the  individual  can 
achieve  in  this  country.  The  Community 
Center  of  West  Seneca  Is  open  to  the 
whole  townsWp  now  because  of  Edward 
Jarczyk's  devotion  to  youth,  good  sports- 
manship and  wholesome  recreation 

I  include  here  the  text  of  Mr.  Jarczyk's 
speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  Com- 
munity Center  of  West  Seneca : 

Distinguished  guest  and  fellow  clUzens 
Let  me  thank  you  for  honoring  us  with  your 
presence  here  today  as  we  dedicate  this 
midget  league  ball  diamond,  and  present  It 
to  the  youth  of  this  community.  We  have 
often  heard  or  read  about  the  American 
dream,  the  Great  Society.  Somehow  my  as- 
sociates and  I  wm  see  this  Great  Society  and 
look  upon  this  project  as  our  contribution 
to  this  dream.  We  know  It  will  help  In  the 
building  of  the  moral  character  of  our  youth 
who  wUl  be  tomorrows  society. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  cooperation  we 
have  received  from  the  many  citizens  In  both 
private  and  public  life.  Without  their  as- 
sistance this  ball  field  and  program  would 
not  exist.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  youth 
of  this  community  will  use  this  program  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  further  stations  in  Ufa. 
It  is  our  desire  to  try  to  build  these  youmr 
Americans  to  be  good  citizens  to  underst*^ 


Bishop  John  Wright,  Cine  Leader  of 
Pittsbargh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  31. 1966 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Most  Reverend  John  J 
Wright,  bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  delivered  a 
stirring  address  at  the  annual  Labor  Day 
mass  in  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Arena. 

I  Include  excerpts  of  this  fine  address 
in  the  Record  : 
Labor  Dat  Address  or  the  Most  Revekmjd 

JouN  J.  Wright,  DX>.,  Bishop  or  Prrrs- 

BtTRCH,  AT  THB  ANNTTAL  LaBOB  DAT  MASS    m 
THE  PrrrSBXTBGH    CrviC  ASENA,  SEPTEMBa  C, 

Our  PitUburgh  Labor  Day  observance  has 
become  and  must  remain  a  dramatic  demon- 
stration of  the  common  sympathies,  the  Ire- 
quenUy  common  hopes  and  sometimes  In 
America  common  history  of  organized  labor 
and  organized  religion. 

But  this  observance  shoiUd  also  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  our  coamion  responsi- 
bilities to  other  groups,  to  groups  perhaps 
less  organized  than  we  or,  at  least,  less  effec- 
tively organized.  To  some  such  groups  we 
have  obligations  In  fraternal  charity  in 
decent  equity  and  In  social  justice  precisely 
because  we  are  organized  and  they  are  not, 
precisely  because  we  have,  though  In  differ- 
ent kinds  and  to  be  exercised  in  different 
ways,  the  advantage  of  Influence,  leadership 
and  community  power  which  come  from 
being  organized— while  they  stUl  lack  these 
advantages.      • 

Otu  two  kinds  of  organized  responsibUity 
are  different;  the  kinds  of  influence  that  we 
legitimately  wield  and  our  respective  rela- 
tions to  the  organized  community  (above  aU 
the  political  community)  are  quite  different' 
But  to  the  extent  that  we  are  two  organized 
moral  forces  and  can,  therefore,  speak   each 
of  us  singly  and  sometimes  both  of  us  to- 
gether, we  not  only  have  parallel  powers  but 
similar  responslbUltlee  to  play  our  full  and 
proper  parts  in  helping  to  form  the  mind  the 
heart  and  the  conscience  of  the  community 
around  us.     We  have  sometimes  overlapping 
responsibilities  to  the  lees  organlaed.  to  those 
less  able  to  plead  their  own  rights.    At  this 
moment  of  America's  history  we  should  be 
found  side  by  side,  organized  labor  and  orga- 
nized religion,  at  work  In  behalf  of  minority 
poupe,  specifically  and  Immediately  Amer- 
lean  Negro  workers. 
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Btjt  of  the  Negro  worker  I  must  say  again. 
her«,  at  an  American  Labor  Day  obeerrance, 
what  I  wae  bound  to  aay  In  Rome  this  Spring 
at  the  jTibllee  cxf  Pope  Leo's  encyclical  on  the 
rights  of  the  worklngman : 

"The  diamond  Jubilee  of  the  first  papal 
eDcyllcal  on  labor  forces  us  to  recognize  how 
much  more  remains  to  be  done,  despite  the 
great  reforms  accomplished ,  before  Pope  Leo's 
blatorlc  manifesto  on  the  rights  of  workers 
will  have  had  complete  success.  For  exam- 
ple, the  prtndplee  of  Leo  XIII  concerning  the 
right  to  a  job,  the  right  to  a  decent  living  and 
to  a  •hare  In  the  benefits  of  organized  labor 
mvist  be  realized  (specifically)  In  the  lives  of 
American  Negroes.  Our  generation  must  ap- 
ply the  benefits  of  labor's  progress  to  prob- 
lems of  economic  discrimination  and  espe- 
cially to  the  problems  of  the  family,  of 
health,  boualng  and  welfare  plus  the  labor 
InequlUea  that  bedevil  millions  of  so-called 
*col<»ed'  people  In  our  clvlllzaUon." 

These  Inequities  are.  for  the  most  part,  the 
Tery  social  evils  of  which  the  laboring  classes 
generally  were  the  victims  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  are  the  evils  against  which 
tiso  'itTTT  protested  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  people;  labor  orga- 
nized precisely  to  overcome  them.  That 
these  evils  have  been  so  largely  corrected  for 
so  many  millions  of  workers  Is  (*ue  to  the 
legislative  action  of  the  organized  political 
aoclety. 

Our  direct  concern  at  this  Labor  Day  meet- 
ing Is  with  mutual  relations  between  or- 
ganized religion  and  orgsuilzed  labor,  and  of 
each  singly  and  both  together  to  the  organ- 
ized political  community,  in  securing  effec- 
tive guarantees  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  to  all  persons  (^>eclfic&Uy  at 
the  moment  American  Negroes)  In  our 
community. 

To  this  end.  I  propoee.  In  the  solemn  cir- 
cumstances of  this  present  gathering,  that 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  next  to  be  elected,  give  top 
priority  In  hla  offlcial  program  to  the  calling 
and  Implementation  of  a  statewide  Gover- 
nor's Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  Equal  Opv- 
portunltles  and  Social  Justice,  with  well- 
ordered,  carefuly  prepared  assemblies  In  all 
the  principal  metropolitan  areas  of  the  State 
for  the  convenient  and  effective  rallying  of 
public  opinion  In  support  of  the  Conference 
conclusions. 

I  propose  that  this  statewide  Governor's 
Conference  be  modelled  upon  the  Spring 
■White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
One  hopes  It  would  be  more  effective  because 
Closer  to  the  grass  root  possibilities  of  popu- 
lar education  and  common  action  here  In  our 
own  State.  It  would  bring  together  the  best 
talent  and  experience  within  our  State  from 
every  organized  Interest  (labor,  education, 
religion,  partisan  and  non-partisan  political 
education,  management,  philanthropy, 
press  and  communications)  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  continuing  critical  appraisal  of 
Pennsylvania's  existing  Pair  Employment, 
Pair  Housing.  Equal  Education  opportunities 
and  Civil  Rights  legislation  in  the  light  of 
potential  as  well  as  present  need  and  the 
best  Idealism  of  our  state. 

Such  a  depth  Conference  should  be  in- 
vited by  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  state 
commimlty  to  consult  and  advise  on  review- 
Ing.  updating,  strengthening  or  supplement- 
ing our  civil  rights  legislation  and  admin- 
istration, particularly  In  the  areas  of  decent 
housing,  equitable  real  estate  policies,  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  youth  with 
special  Inducements  and  opportunities  for 
the  underprivileged,  and.  most  Important  be- 
cause moet  basic,  equal  job  opportunity  and 
fair  employment  practices  free  of  every  taint 
of  tinjust  discrimination,  however  subtle. 

In  this  latter  connection,  I  urge  study  of 
the  positive  aspects  of  Project  Equality,  a 
program  adopted,  aometUmes  with  adapta- 
tions, always  with  hope,  by  several  religious 
and  other  voluntary  groups  anxious  to  us« 


their  purchasing  and  contracting  power  with 
conscientious  regard  for  moral  and  commu- 
nity values.  The  miuny  pceltlve  elements  of 
a  program  like  Project  Equality  would  re- 
ceive, one  feels  sure,  the  prompt  cooperation 
of  Pennsylvania  labor,  nianiigement  and  the 
community  Itself  once  its  requirements  are 
accurately  set  forth  and  re.spon.si bill ty  for 
the  pollciug  of  these  requireaienis  is  cleaxly 
understood.  Tlieir  means  to  enforcement  in- 
volves a  pro'oleni  for  somefme  who.  quite  as 
F>assionately  devoted  to  social  justice  as  any 
others,  axe  prepared  to  make  or  demand 
binding  c«.^ninutments  in  conscience  in  work 
policies  so  long  as  churches,  their  chan- 
ceriee  or  synods  do  not  police  private  biisl- 
ness  or  even  seem  to  return,  by  Indirect 
routes,  however  lionest  the  purp>ose,  to  eco- 
nomic sanctions  ustially  deemed  less  suitable 
means  of  promoting  moral  virtues.  This 
problem  Is  real;   it  is  well  worth  solving. 

Hopefully,  the  open  forum  and  commu- 
nity education  of  a  full-scale  Governor's 
Conference  can  suggest  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties, charged  with  enforcing  Justice,  a  legis- 
lative proposal  or  a*  le.ist  a  cr-mmunlty- 
sponsored  consumer  ivogram  ejnbodying  the 
sound  purposes  and  th#  [xieltive  elements 
of  Project  Equality,  yet  placing  axvctlon  and 
policing  In  a  public  entity  with  which  orga- 
nized labor  can  openly  coopenite.  as  by  honor 
bound,  and  behind  which  organized  religion 
can  put  Its  own  loyal  Institutional  compli- 
ance as  well  as  the  full  prophetic  witness  of 
Its  unqualified,  clear  call  to  conscience. 

Even  as  so  spiritually  united  a  meeting  as 
this,  I  would  not  presume  to  s^jieak  for  orga- 
nized labor  and  I  need  not  sf)eak  for  Its 
leaders.  They  are  more  than  able  to  speak 
for  themselves.  We  can  all  t<ike,  profitably 
and  gratefully,  lessons  In  human  sj-mpathy 
and  social  resfjonsibillty  from  men  like  Mr. 
I.  W.  Abel,  honored  here  today.  Mr.  Harry 
Boyer.  President.  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO, 
Mr.  Hugh  Carcella.  Director  of  District  7, 
United  Steel  Workers.  PhUadelphla.  Mr. 
Raymond  Glnettl.  President.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Anthony  Purlan,  President  of  the  Pitts- 
btirgh  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council.  Mr.  William  J.  Hart,  President  of 
the  Allegheny  Ootmty  Labor  Council,  Mr. 
Joseph  H,  Sabel,  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  ButA;her  Workmen,  Mr. 
Edward  Toohey.  President  of  the  Philadel- 
phia AFL-CTO  Labor  Council  and  Mr.  Harry 
A.  Tevls.  President  of  the  Teamster  Joint 
Ootmcll  ::t40,  here  In  Pittsburgh, 

1  know  that,  when  organized  public  au- 
thority aeks  tiie  cooperation  of  organized 
labor  In  social  justice  projects  aimed  at  se- 
curing and  Increasing  common  access  to  the 
common  good  of  our  Commonwealth,  men 
like  these  and  organized  labor  behind  them 
will  act  gencroiisly  In  defense  of  the  rights 
of  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  as  they 
would  act  vlgUantly  in  defense  of  labor's  own 
Interests. 

Behind  us  on  questions  of  social  justice 
(however  they  may  disagree  with  us  or  with 
one  another  on  other  issues)  the  Governor 
win  find  solidly  aligned  the  Councils  of 
Churches,  the  sevenU  Synods.  Hum.in  Rela- 
tions Councils,  religious  groups  for  civil 
liberties  and  all  fraternai  organiziitions,  wel- 
fare conferences  and  educational  prxfgrams 
respon.slve  to  our  leadership.  On  anything  so 
essential  to  the  common  got-d  as  the  solution 
to  the  present  problem  of  the  tension.?  rife 
In  America,  so  biisic  to  the  good  order  of  the 
Commonwealth,  our  next  Governor,  whoever 
he  be,  will  find  religious  grcips  at  one,  non- 
partisan and  unselfish,  well  aware  that  in  the 
good  society,  made  strong  by  social  justice, 
each  gains  from  what  enriches  all,  all  are 
made  strong  by  what  strengthens  each. 

If  such  a  statewide  top  level  Conference  is 
called.  It  will  help  the  next  Governor  to  build 
on  legislative  and  administrative  founda- 
tions for  which  he  and  all  Pennsylvania  are 
Indebted  to  his  two  predecessors.    Governor 


Scranton  has  demonstrated  on  many  Issues  a 
moral  concern  and  a  sensitiveness  to  civil  lib- 
erties and  to  ideals  of  equality  which  have 
placed  millions  of  citizens,  including  children 
and  underprivileged  groups,  forever  In  his 
debt.  It  Is  a  fitting  symbol  of  Governor  Law- 
rence's political  career  that  he  is  now  at  work 
In  the  White  House  directing  efforts  toward 
better  housing;  our  Labor  Day  observance 
has  already  paid  him  the  tribute  of  its  trophy 
for  his  work  for  minority  groups  and  for 
working  people. 

Perhaps  It  Is  In  part  becau.se  of  .men  like 
these  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  sp^ired.  f.ir 
beyond  our  merits,  the  disorders  and  evi- 
dences of  hatred  that  have  embarrassed  other 
American  communities,  no  more  guilty  than 
we,  in  these  tense  weeks.  Perhaps  In  some 
degree  our  community  peace  may  be  due  to 
an  openness  to  dialogue  generally  present 
among  the  sensitive  people  who  live  here.  It 
may  be  due  in  part  to  sometimes  tardy  but 
nonetheless  honest  efforts  of  clergy  of  every 
color,  nuns  of  many  orders,  social  workers 
of  many  agencies,  many  college  and  even 
secondary  school  students,  poverty  program 
workers,  teachers  and  civil  servants  to  open 
and  to  keep  open  channels  of  communication. 
areas  of  cooperation  and  battlefields  for 
united  fights  against  social  ertls  rather  than 
devlslve  fights  with  one  another. 

But  we  would  be  dishonest  and  ungrateful 
If  we  (If  I,  a  priest  and  a  citizen  who  hap- 
pens to  belong  to  the  subdivision  of  the 
human  race  that  Is  called  "white" — though. 
God  knows  why!)  did  not  confess  that  the 
high  measure  of  patience,  understanding  and 
order  still  prevailing  among  us  Is  due.  first 
and  foremost,  to  moral  qualities  deeply 
rooted  In  the  vast  majority  of  our  Negro 
neighbors.  Make  no  mistake  about  It:  be- 
hind the  non-violent  patience,  the  majestic 
tolerance  of  our  Negro  neighbors  are  the 
moral  lessons  taught  them  by  a  clergy  who 
are  their  own  sons  and  brothers  In  suffering 
as  well  as  their  spiritual  fathers  in  teaching 
them  (and  reminding  us)  how  God's  people 
meet  Injustices. 

Our  Negro  neighbors  have  been  taught 
these  same  lessons  by  noble  parents,  many 
of  them  beyond  praise  for  piety,  for  sheer 
love  of  God.  of  neighbor  and  of  a  land  to 
which  they  have  given  more  (If  only,  but 
not  only  through  their  soldier  sons)  than 
they  have  thus  far  even  begun  to  get  back. 
Dignified  forebearance  has  been  taught  them, 
finally,  by  those  of  their  own  kinsmen  who, 
as  labor  leaders,  professlon.al  men,  public 
office-holders,  musicians,  sportsmen,  ai^ists 
and  honorable  workers  of  many  trades,  are 
giving  exemplary  teaching.  In  ever  Increasing 
niunbers,  of  a  truth  that  other  minorities 
have  one  by  one  learned  In  America — though 
none  with  such  prolonged  pain  as  our  Negro 
brethren — namely,  the  truth  that  Justice  does 
prevail;  that  prejudice  finally  does  die,  that 
faith  Is.  In  fact,  finally  rewarded  with  free- 
dom. Our  Urban  League  and  NAACP  leaders 
have  borne  this  same  holy  witness  locally. 

Let  organized  religion  In  our  land  immedi- 
ately launch  a  united  conscience-crusade  to 
speed  the  trltunph  of  faith  and  freedom.  To 
help  set  up  and  Inaplement  the  part  of  our 
Pittsburgh  diocese  In  such  an  organized  con- 
science-crusade, preferably  in  loyal  ecumen- 
ical cooperation  with  all  other  religious 
groups.  I  am  establishing  a  representative 
Diocesan  Human  Relations  Commission,  It 
will  have  offlcial  status.  It  will  not  Interfere 
with  existing  voluntary  Catholic  groups 
bearing  their  own  witness  In  this  area  of 
concern,  but  It  will  be  the  authorized  voice 
and  channel  of  diocesan  authority  In  a  con- 
science-crusade for  social  justice  and  civil 
rights.  It  win  seek,  as  such  a  religious  entity 
should  do.  to  bring  the  Impartial  voice  of 
reason,  the  objective  witness  of  faith  and 
the  constructive  role  of  education,  experi- 
ence and  vision  to  the  task  of  meeting  social 
tensions.  In  coc^eratlon  with  Uke-mlnded 
persons  and  to  other  Human  Relations  pro- 
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grams  throughout  the  state.  Thus  may  we 
help  prepare  a  moral  climate  for  the  discus- 
sion of  legal  reforms,  not  pontificated  from 
pulpits  nor  shrieked  from  placards,  but 
worked  out  In  completely  representative 
community  caucus  at  the  call  of  the  respon- 
sible leader  of  the  State  community. 

Let  organized  labor  be  the  first,  for  his- 
toric and  deeply  moral  reasons,  to  support 
that  conscience  crusade.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  labor,  unfortunate  for  the  commu- 
nity, to  pretend  that  organized  labor  Is  not 
every  bit  as  prepared  as  organized  business, 
organized  education,  or  organized  anything 
else,  to  play  first  and  full  part  In  promoting 
full  social  Justice  In  the  community;  en- 
lightened self-interest  will  spur  labor  to  be 
first,  but  so  will  labor's  moral  Idealism. 

But,  urgently,  let  organized  public  au- 
thority, speaking  on  the  very  day  of  his  elec- 
tion through  the  next  Governor  of  our  State, 
coordinate  oiu-  efforts  by  the  firm  direction 
consistent  with  democracy  and  the  con- 
stantly Improved  laws  essential  to  progress. 
All  other  organized  Interests  which  truly 
love  our  State  and  seek  Its  common  good 
win  work  with  us,  as  we  with  them,  as  re- 
sponsible separate  groups  within  a  collabora- 
tive single  community,  to  achieve  and  to  en- 
joy the  social  justice  and  human  hopes  tJiat 
we  all  cherish  for  ourselves  and  deeply  »de- 
slre — let's  face  and  proclaim  it — for  one 
another. 
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A  Report  to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  2.  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  my  custom  throughout  my  past 
years  of  service  here,  I  desire  to  include 
at  this  time,  a  summary  account,  thus 
far,  of  my  activities  and  speeches  during 
this  89th  Congress. 

A  MORAL  OBLIGATION 

In  my  conscientious  conviction,  the 
Biblical  mandate  "to  render  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship"  Imposes  upon  every 
responsible  pubhc  officeholder  a  moral 
obligation.  It  Is  an  obligation  that  I  have 
consistently  attempted  to  fulfill. 

It  is  obviously  Impossible  to  cover  the 
entire  record  In  view  of  space  restriction 
regulations  and  also,  because,  of  course, 
this  Congress  has  not  yet  ended  Its  work. 
However,  I  shall,  herein,  try  to  present 
and  reveal  my  personal  pronouncements 
and  actions  upon  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant and  more  widely  publicized  1^- 
islatlve  issues  that  have  so  far  occurred 
in  this  89th  and  recent  Congresses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows,  first,  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  extraordinary  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  of  this  Congress, 
and  thereafter,  under  appropriate  sub-' 
Ject  heading,  a  concise  review  of  extracts 
from  the  speeches  and  remarks  I  made, 
on  particular  occasions,  before  congres- 
sional committees  and  in  the  House 
Chamber,  which  reveal  my  convictions 
and  actions  on  some  of  the  more  pnwil- 
nent  and  outstanding  legislative  Issues 
that  were  presented  and  debated: 


Mr.  Speaker,  most  Independent  au- 
thorities appear  to  agree  that  this  89th 
Congress  has  been  the  most  productive  In 
all  of  our  national  legislative  history. 
Unquestionably  it  has  been  the  most  con- 
sistently Industrious  and  effective  of  any 
In  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve. 

However,  really  meritorious  legislative 
Industry  and  effectiveness  are  and  should 
be  more  truly  judged  by  quality  and 
beneficial  range  than  merely  time  length 
and  quantity.  It  Is  exactly  by  these 
standards  of  real  substance  and  great  na- 
tional impact  that  this  Congress  seems  to 
have  widely  surpassed  the  accomplish- 
ments of  any  other  In  the  past.  I  think 
any  objective  assessment  of  the  bills  that 
were  adopted  will  clearly  show  that  tre- 
mendous legislative  strides  forward  were 
made  in  practically  all  the  basic  areas 
of  human  needs,  human  rights,  human 
development,  economic  stimulation  and 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

HUMAN    NEEDS 

High  on  any  list  of  approved  measures 
in  the  area  of  human  needs,  we  would 
have  to  mention  medical  care  for  the 
aged:  increased  benefits  and  expansion 
of  our  social  security  laws;  extending  the 
provenly  effective  projects  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program;  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  elementary  grades 
to  educationally  deprived  children  in  the 
lowest  income  families;  the  creation  of 
a  new  Administration  on  Aging;  new 
housing  legislation;  extension  of  the  spe- 
cial school  milk-lunch  program;  expan- 
sion of  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program  to  assist  the  unem- 
ployed to  learn  new  skills  to  qualify 
them  for  new  jobs;  and  the  approval  of 
a  3 -year  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
establish  a  series  of  regional  medical  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country  to  fight  the 
three  worst  aflBictions  of  our  modem  so- 
ciety—heart disease,  cancer,  and  strok*. 

HUMAN    RIGHTS 

Of  course  as  soon  as  we  start  to  discuss 
the  area  of  human  rights,  we  have  to 
immediately  emphasize  the  enactment 
of  last  year's  liistoric  voting  right  meas- 
ure which  provides  that  every  citizen 
anywhere  in  this  country  can  exercise, 
as  fully  and  freely  as  \s  humanly  possible 
his  privilege  to  participate  in  all  public 
elections.  Also  in  this  area  to  imple- 
ment and  expand  such  rightful  and 
essential  objectives  as  fair  employment 
practices,  equal  employment  opportun- 
ities, the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram, equal  wages  for  similar  work,  the 
so-called  equal  rights  for  women  amend- 
ment; and,  in  this  category,  I  think  we 
would  have  to  include  the  immigration 
reform  bUl  designed  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
criminatory national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem from  our  immigration  laws. 

HUMAN    DBVELOPMENT 

In  the  area  of  human  development  we 
would  have  to  give  prominent  place  to 
those  measures  enacted  to  provide,  ex- 
tend, and  expand  the  Federal  student 
loan  and  scholarship  program  to  afford 
every  qualified  student  a  chance  to  con- 
tinue his  higher  education  if  he  so  de- 


sires; liigher  educational  facility  pro- 
grams; library  services  to  greater  num- 
bers of  our  citizens;  a  new  GI  benefits 
program;  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  with  special  consideration  and 
assistance  for  the  disabled  veterans  and 
the  mentally  retarded;  enlargement  of 
the  war  orphans  educational  assistance 
program:  hospital  constructiMi  and  im- 
provement; food  for  freedom;  Child 
Nutrition  Act;  highway  safety  regula- 
tions; juvenile  delinquency  controls;  and 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 

ECONOMIC  STIMULATION 

In  the  economic  field,  we  place  fore- 
most measures  adopted  to  provide  and 
establish  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  granting  assist- 
ance to  economically  distressed  regions; 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  expan- 
sion; the  Federal  Salary  Adjustment 
Act;  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  to 
make  the  findings  of  modem  science 
and  technology  more  readily  available  to 
American  industry  and  commerce;  truth 
in  packaging  for  consumer  guidance; 
major  improvement  and  expansion  in 
the  loan  procedures  and  amounts  avail- 
able to  small  business;  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation;  expanded  Fed- 
eral highway  system;  interest  rate  ad- 
justments; additional  loan  funds  for 
home  buyers;  and  approval  of  a  Federal 
program  of  research  and  development 
in  high-speed  rail  transportation,  so 
vitally  important  to  my  ovm  home  State 
and  region. 

CONSERVATION  AND   NATURAL   RESOURCES 

This  Congress  further  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  by  extending,  preserping, 
and  authorizing  new  measures  on  water 
quality  control  and  development;  ex- 
panding recreation  facilities  and  wild- 
life protection  in  connection  with  water- 
shed projects;  conversion  of  saline 
water;  water  pollution  control;  highway 
beautificatlon;  and  air  pollution  re- 
search. 

PATRIOTIC  NONPARTISN  COOPERATIOK 

Mr.  Speaker,  right  here  I  would  like 
to  particularly  emphasize  what  I  have 
so  often  stated  In  the  past,  that  the  great 
credit  for  the  tremendous  record  of  ac- 
complishment in  this  89th  Congress  must 
truly  be  attributed  to  the  patriotic  non- 
partisan cooperation  of  many  Members 
in  the  minority  party  without  whose  ef- 
fective help  numerous  measures  and  pro- 
grams of  vital  national  Importance  could 
not  have  been  achieved,  particularly 
those  measures  Involving  historic  ad- 
vances in  civil  and  voting  rights  for  all 
our  citizens  and  greater  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  our  children. 

Truth  Prom  the  Record — Special  Report 

A    FOREIGN    POLICT    BASED    ON    SELF-INTEREST 
TO    INSPntS    SELT-HILP 

Mr.  DoNOHUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach consideration,  again,  of  the  challeng- 
ing subject  of  foreign  aid  and  assistance  I 
should  like  to  repeat  and  emphasize  my  past 
oonvlcUons  and  urglngs  that  the  time  Is  long 
overdue  for  these  programs  to  be  sensibly 
based  upon  the  principles  of  American  self- 
interest  and  the  demonstrated  willingness  of 
the  recipients  to  help  themselves. 
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I  very  strongly  feel  that  most  American 
taxpayers  flnnly  believe  that  the  so-called 
giveaway  era  should  be  rightly  ended  and 
It  l£  only  good  sense  and  simple  Justice  to  ask 
and  expect  that  the  nations  we  have  aided 
and  are  aiding  will  fully  and  effectively  co- 
operate with  us  for  common  survival. 

Our  continued  assistance  to  countries  who 
have  become  fully  rehabilitated  and  com- 
pletely revived  economically  should  be  ter- 
minated and  principally  directed  to  those 
nations  that  actually  need  help  and  are 
capable  and  disposed  to  ti^e  that  help  to 
Improve  'their  farming  techniques,  schools. 
hospitals,  and  basic  industry.  I  tiiink  that 
the  majority  of  our  citizens  strongly  believe 
In  charitable,  reasonable  sharing  of  our  re- 
sources with  less  fortunate  countries  but  I 
think  they  believe  with  equal  emphasis  that 
our  aid  should  be  restricted  to  those  nations 
that  demonstrate — not  simply  promise — 
foundation  reforms  In  land  ownership  and 
tax  laws  that  hitherto  seemed  always  to  fa- 
vor th«  wealthy  and  further  oppress  the 
poor. 

I  think  that  most  of  our  fWlow  Americans 
wUl  be  very  glad  to  observe  a  more  positive 
attitude  In  our  foreign  policy  and  more  hope- 
Itll  signs  of  our  determination  to  provide  for- 
ward-looking leadership  to  underdeveloped 
countries  in  their  and  our  everlasting  strug- 
gle to  conquer  the  age-old  enemies  of  us 
all — tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  of  sensible  re- 
striction and  reform  In  the  creation  and 
application  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  has 
been  obvious  for  a  long  time.  The  sooner 
we  respond  to  that  urgency  the  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  our  programs  will  be, 
the  more  universally  respected  we  shall  be- 
come, and  the  more  persuasive  we  may  be  in 
convincing  the  Communist  aggressors  in 
Vietnam  to  accept  our  repeated  appeals  to 
negotiate  for  an  honorable  and  lasting  peace. 

Three  Pbimabt  Goals  :  Pe  vce.  1nfi-\tion 
CoNTKOL.  Fiscal  RmsPowsiBiLrrY 

Mr.  DONOHur.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
President's  most  earnest  urging,  and  con- 
stantly repeated  Invitation,  the  Communist 
aggressor  In  Vietnam,  up  to  this  hour,  obvi- 
ously and  regretfully  docs  not  yet  desire  to  sit 
down  with  our  representatives  to  work  out 
an  equitable  and  peaceful  settlment  of  the 
military    action    there. 

It  very  clearly  api>ears  that  they  still  hope 
to  obtain  by  continuing  aggression,  a  com- 
plete and  open  humiliation  of  the  United 
States  which  will  not  only  require  us  to  pull 
out  of  Vietnam,  but  will  shatter  our  future 
poeltlon  and  prestige  In  all  of  Asia  and  prove 
that  the  Communlst-inspLred  so-called 
"wars  of  liberation"  are  actually  a  new  tech- 
nique for  their  eventueil  conquest  of  the 
whole  free  world. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can.  as 
moet  authorities  reconunend,  only  and  re- 
gretfully stand  our  ground  In  Vietnam  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  renew  our  Intense  re- 
lentless pursuit  of  every  possible  avenue, 
abort  of  dishonor,  to  persuade  the  Conomu- 
nlst  powers  to  accept,  at  the  earliest  moment, 
the  President's  appeal  to  stop  the  military 
action  and  begin  negotiations  for  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  President  has  recently 
emphasized,  the  problem  of  Insuring  the 
continuing  strength  and  stability  of  our 
economy  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, In  a  complex  society  additionally  af- 
fected by  the  conduct  of  a  military  engage- 
xnent  abroad  Is  Indeed  a  challenging  one  but 
the  necessity  of  meeting  that  challenge  Is 
Imperative  for  our  survival  and  iHX>gre6s.  To 
meet  and  overcome  the  problem  will  reqiUre 
the  fullest  cooperation,  with  the  government. 
of  every  Individual  In  and  every  segment  of 
our  society  and  It  will  Involve  the  patriotic 
acceptance  of  the  fullest  measure  of  organl- 
■aUonal  discipline  and  personal  self  restraint. 


The  responsibility  of  our  President  and  our 
Government  Ls  to  recommend  and  effect  rea- 
sonable programs  of  restriction  and  control 
of  Inflationary  pressures  that  increasingly 
threaten  dangerous  Imbalances  in  our  econ- 
omy, a  wide-spread  collapse  of  confidence  in 
our  economir  system  with  a  grave  pos-oibiUty 
of  a  serious  recession  to  follow.  Ttie  primary 
duly  of  our  President  and  our  Government 
in  deiilim;  with  such  a  matter  of  national 
urgency  Is  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  the 
restraints  required  and  the  sacriflces  that  are 
neces-^ary  will  be  Imposed  with  rellRloiis 
fqu'iUty  and  fairness  upon  everyone  and  all 
segments  in  the  country  and  that  none  will 
be  favored  at  the  expense  of  others.  In  this 
tryinc:  hour  it  becomes  a  very  stern  obliga- 
tion upon  all  economic  elements  and  every 
person  to  willingly  assiime  a  full  and  fair 
share  of  today's  sacrifices  if  we  expect  to 
p.irticifxite  in  tomorrow's  renewed  pro.^perlty. 
In  thi,=;  perilous  hour  11  Is  also,  of  course, 
the  .=itern  and  bounden  duty  of  your  Presi- 
dent and  your  government  to  exercise  re- 
lentless \;igil;uice  in  preventint;  extravagant 
and  wasteful  expenditures  of  Federal  fun^s. 
p.artlcuKorly  in  our  defense  and  research  pro- 
grams; and  In  sensibly  suspending,  elimi- 
nating, and  reducing  expenditures  wherever 
possi'ole  in  all  prognims  not  now  essentia!  to 
the  preservation  and  progress  of  our  national 
Sifety.  health,  and  development.  In  brief, 
while  exercising  their  spending  authority, 
the  President  and  the  Cont;ress  should  re- 
main constantly  mindful  every  hour,  more 
emphatically  than  ever  before,  that  e.:vch  and 
every  penny  .spent  comes  out  of  the  hard 
earned  and  hisrhly  t.txod  wages  and  profits  of 
the  average  American  working  man  and  busi- 
ness, and  they  should  ir..=:ure.  therefore,  there 
Is  a  full  return  for  every  dollar  expended. 
That  is  the  type  of  fiscal  resiwnsiblllty  our 
citizens  are  owed  and  that  miLst  be  projected 
if  our  economy  is  to  endiu'e. 

Social  SECURrry  Expansion  and  Mfdicare  — 
Americas  Answer  to  Com.mu.nisx  Propa- 
ganda 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my  very 
deep  and  earnest  conviction  that  H  R.  6675 
should  be  overwhelmingly  approved. 

In  a  prudent  comprehen.=;ive  de.'^ign  this 
measure  projects  three  new  programs  for 
health  insurance  and  medic.^1  care  for  the 
aged  under  the  .Social  .Security  Act  by  es- 
tablishing, first,  a  ftindamental  hospital  in- 
sunince  plan  to  help  rnt-et  the  burdensome 
costs  of  hospital  and  posthospit.al  treatment; 
second,  it  est.abllshes  a  voluntary  plan 
through  which  doctors'  and  other  medical 
services  are  paid  for  by  monthly  premiums 
of  $3  matched  by  an  equal  Government  pay- 
ment; tliirdly,  it  establjsiies  an  expanded 
Kerr-Mills  program  for  the  need  which  will 
combine  all  the  existing  medical  programs 
for  this  group  into  a  single  new  program 
with  ere.iter  Federal  financial  p;irtlcipntion. 

This  measure  before  us  also  is  designed  to 
more  realistically  improve  ovir  current  social 
security  and  public  assistance  programs.  The 
provision  to  grant  a  7-pcrcent  incre:ise  In 
social  security  benefitj;  not  only  tiikes  Into 
account  the  adviinced  living  costs  th.at  have 
occurred  over  the  p;ust  several  years  but  It 
will  also  help  to  fitiance  the  cost  of  the  new 
voluntary  supplemenUiry  Insurance  plan.  In- 
deed a  special  phase  of  the  bill  Is  to  permit 
an  automatic  $3  a  month  deduction  from 
the  social  ^cvinty  benefits  if  the  individual 
chooses  such  coverage. 

Other  vitally  Important  features  of  this 
measure  are  In  my  Judgment,  the  continua- 
tion of  benefits  for  children  attending  school 
beyond  the  age  of  18  up  to  the  age  of  22.  as 
well  as  the  desperately  needed  liberallT^ation 
of  the  earnings  limitation,  so  lor.g  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  firmest  behef  that 
this  measure  Is  "good  for  all  Americans  "  I 
urge  my  colleagT.ies  here  to  resoundingly 
adopt  this  landmark  legislation  without  fur- 
ther delay. 


Education:    T«e  Foundation  of  Progress 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  edxica- 
tion  bill  before  us  could  well  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  legislative  instruments  ever 
presented  to  the  Congress  and  I  nic^t 
earnestly  hope  It  will  be  shortly  and  over- 
whelmingly .approved. 

This  aft^rnoijii  we  have  heiird  a  mott  im- 
pressive recital  of  expert  and  authoritative 
testimony  to  show  the  incredible  growth, 
over  these  past  10  years,  of  the  number  of 
students  entering  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  and  the  dramatic  expansion,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  the  nimiber  of 
colleges  and  universities  attempting  to  prop- 
erly educate  and  train  these  students.  In 
the  10  years  ahead  it  is  reliably  anticipated 
that  the  student  population  will  almost 
double  to  a  figtire  of  some  8  million  and. 
very  likely,  the  number  of  colleges  will  in- 
crease proportionately. 

As  this  phenomenal  growth  has  occurred 
its  increasing  impact  upon  our  higher  edu- 
cational Institutions  has  developed  a  num- 
ber of  complicated  problems  and  revealed  a 
number  of  unhappy  deficiencies. 

In  too  many  Instances  academic  quality 
has  apparently  been  too  often  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  growth.  In  addition,  a  great 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  in  the 
face  of  this  unparalleled  student  demand, 
are  afflicted  with  overcrowded  classrooms,  a 
very  serious  lack  of  physical  facilities  and 
qualified  teachers.  Inadequate  library  serv- 
ices and  Insufficient  scholarship  and  loan 
programs  to  permit  qualified  and  ambitious 
students,  from  financially  pressed  f.amilies,  to 
continue  their  education. 

Therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
as  President  Johnson  has  indicated,  is  to 
meet  some  of  tlie  basic  desperate  needs  of 
higher  education  in  this  country  today  by 
projecting  Federal  programs  for  the  con- 
struction and  expansion  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  academic  facilities,  to  extend 
the  opportunity  for  higher  education  more 
broadly  among  the  qualified  students  of 
lower-  and  middle-Income  families,  to  help 
the  smaller  and  newer  colleges  and  institu- 
tions to  Improve  their  teaching  programs  and 
enlarge  their  faculties,  and  to  enrich  the 
library  resources  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  objective  of  this 
legislation  is  to  foster  and  to  nourish  the 
talents  we  need  to  preserve  the  security  and 
insure  the  progress  of  this  Nation  now  and 
hereafter.  These  talents,  for  development, 
reside  in  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  Let  us, 
then,  wisely  adopt  this  measure,  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  without  further  delay. 

Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 

Mr  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  there  Is  even  one  Member  of  this 
House  who  would  seriously  argiie  against  the 
p>oUcy  set  forth  in  the  original  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938;  namely,  "to  correct 
and.  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  to  eliminate 
labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  mlnimvim  standard  of  living 
necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and  general 
well-being  of  workers." 

It  Is.  then,  our  legislative  duty  here  today. 
to  work  together.  In  patience  and  with  tol- 
erance, toward  majority  agreement  on  a 
measure  that  will  rightfully  expand  the^un- 
damental  policy  Involved  and  reasonably  ad- 
vance the  general  welfare  of  workers  in  the 
present  economy,  while  conscientiously  en- 
deavoring to  Insure  that  the  overall  impact, 
upon  industries  and  Individuals,  is  as  equi- 
table as  we  can  legislatively  make  it. 

Any  declared  war  on  p>overty  In  this  coun- 
try win  be  of  highly  questionable  effect  If  we 
neglect  our  legislative  and  civilized  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  work  hard  but  must  still 
exist  below  the  minimum  level  of  well-being 
because  of  Insufficient  earnings. 

Most  families  receiving  It  today  do  not 
want  charity,  or  public  assistance  or  help 
from   the  welfare  worker.     What  they  want 
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and  what  they  need  \b  a  living,  decent  wage 
for  the  family  head.  Let  us  help  them  ob- 
tain it  by  prompt  approval  of  this  bilL 

Pal  dent  Extension  oc  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity PROGRAMS 
Mr  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vicious 
social  and  economic  cycle  that  has  been  pro- 
jected and  threatents  to  be  pereptuated  by 
the  combined  problem  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment Is  very  probably  the  most  stirring 
challenge  our  generation  faces  and  uf>on 
which  this  body  has  the  awesome  duty  to 
legislate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  solemnly  reflect  upon 
the  unquestioned  fact  that  In  this  land  of 
plenty  we  have  swme  35  million  American 
citi.<ens  living  in  poverty. 

To  those  who  would  question  the  costs 
of  this  program  we  must  ask  them  to  con- 
sider the  cost  of  not  adopting  this  program, 
in  terms  of  direct  public  assistance  pay- 
ments alone,  which  amount  to  $4  billion  per 
year.  In  addition  to  these  direct  payments, 
the  indirect  costs  of  poverty  to  this  coun- 
try which  show  up  In  Juvenile  delinquency, 
crime,  health  hazards,  and  higher  poUce  and 
hre  protection  costs,  toUals  billions  more. 

Let  us  vividly  realize  that  a  teenage  Job- 
less rate  of  16  percent  has  explosive  ptossl- 
bilities  that  are  of  potential  fearful  and 
frightful  consequences. 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  a  program  of 
perpetual  care  is  to  be  e.'Ublished.  It  Is 
intended  only  that  poverty-stricken  people 
who  need  and  will  respond  to  help  will  be 
given  such  help  so  that  they  may  help  them- 
selves and  gradually  the  desperate  need  of 
such  help  Will  be  reduced  and  the  programs 
themselves  will  be  accordingly  restricted  and 
eliminated. 

With  this  sentiment  and  In  this  spirit  let 
us  enact  this  legislation  because  it  is  right 
and  because  it  Is  good  for  all  Americans. 

Child  Nutrition  and  Continuation  of  Spe- 
cial School  Lunch-Milk  Programs 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most  earn- 
estly hope  and  urge  this  House  will  promptly 
and  overwhelmingly  approve  this  measure 
before  us,  H  R.  13361,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966. 

In  summar>'.  Its  provisions  will  continue 
the  invaluable  special  milk  program  in  our 
schools  for  an  additional  3  years  while  also 
establishing  a  new  school  breakfast  program 
and  assistance  for  the  installation  of  food 
preparation  and  serving  facilities  to  certain 
schools  In  areas  which  do  not  now  have  this 
essential  equipment. 

These  additional  programs,  together  with 
supplementing  the  universally  commended 
special  school  milk  and  lunch  programs.  In 
concern  for  the  improved  health  and  alert- 
ness of  our  schoolchildren  are  certainly  con- 
ducive to  the  general  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  this  country. 

In  brief  this  bill  represents  a  most  prudent 
Investment  in  the  future  of  America  through 
the  encouragement  of  a  healthy,  well-nour- 
ished, wholesome  American  youth  in  the  best 
educational  environment  we  can  devise.  Let 
us  approve  this  patriotic  Investment  without 
further  delay. 
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to  be  given  what  she  and  he  are  demanding; 
namely,  llfeguarding  controls  on  labeling 
and  marketing  of  hazardous  drugs  and  sub- 
stances; reasonable  and  appropriate  weight 
standards  to  facilitate  comparative  shop- 
ping: and  clearer,  mcwe  definite  information 
about  the  cost  of  a  loan  to  a  borrower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  modern-grown  problem, 
essential  to  the  basic  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can family,  is  one  that  shall  have  to  be 
legislatively  dealt  with  sooner  or  later  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  No  reputable  busi- 
ness will  be  adversely  affected  li  we  exerci.'^e. 
as  we  should,  every  legislative  concern  to 
encourage  industry  self-regulation  and  re- 
frain from  any  excessive  intrusion  upon  the 
traditional  ethics  and  competitive  pr,ictlces 
ta  our  private  enterprise  system.  I  hope  that 
sensible  and  adequate  legislation  to  accom- 
plish these  prime  objectives  in  the  national 
Interest  will  be  promptly  approved. 

Small  Business  Must  Be  Lecislativily 
Encouraged 
Mr,  DoNoHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  this  House  wUl  wisely  im- 
prove and  promptly  approve  this  bill  before 
us.  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

In  summary,  as  It  Is  now  written,  the 
major  provisions  of  this  measure  direct  in- 
creased authorizations  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  loan  funds;  separate  the  dis- 
aster loan  funds  from  the  regular  loan  funds 
in  order  to  guard  against  the  previous  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  fund  slioruages  of  one 
program  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  to 
insure  the  Congress  will  be  given  stifflclent 
warning  in  advance  about  the  development 
and  danger  of  a  shortage  in  either  fund. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  Mem- 
bers here  are  In  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  this  measure  and  recognize  the  urgent 
need  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  earnestly  believe  it  Is 
our  very  deep  legislative  obligation  and  the 
practically  unanimous  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  pre- 
serve and  encourage  the  life  and  activities  of 
small  business  which  Is  the  foundation  stone 
of  our  private  enterprise  system. 

Because  of  my  belief  I  advocated  and  sup- 
ported the  original  legislation,  in  1953,  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  first  comprehensive 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  devoted 
wholly  to  small  business  problems.  Before 
and  since  that  time  I  have  supported  every 
sound  legislative  proposal  projected  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  small  business  In  this 
country,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  in 
order  to  preserve  the  vaunted  traditions  of 
our  American  free  enterprise  system. 


Just  and  Timely  Consumer  Protection 

Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  and 
wherever  the  average  American's  life  and 
health  and  money  are  at  stake,  and  he  can- 
not reasonably  and  adequately  protect  him- 
self In  these  vital  areas.  It  Is  the  duty  of  his 
Government  to  act  In  his  behalf. 

As  the  President  recently  emphasized,  the 
day  and  time  has  come  for  clear  labeling,  true 
descriptions,  and  commonsense  rules  to  be 
applied  In  retailing  merchandise  to  the 
American  consumer. 

To  enable  him  to  protect  his  life  and  his 
health  and  his  hard-earned  money  It  has  be- 
come essenual  for  the  American  consumw 


Our  Moral  Obligation  to  the  Veteran  and 
His  Family 

Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has 
sponsored  and  advocated  similar  legislation 
I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will 
resoundingly  approve  this  blU  before  us. 
H.R.  12410,  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  measiu-e  extends 
wartime  veterans'  benefits  and  rights  to  all 
those  who  have  honorably  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  country  since  January 
31,  1955,  the  official  end  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Through  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  vet- 
erans and  military  personnel  of  this  so- 
called  cold  war  period  wlU  be  granted,  be- 
sides educational  training  and  home  loan 
assistance.  Job  counseling  aid,  entitlement 
to  hospital  care,  wartime  prestunptlons  for 
service-connected  dlsabUltles  from  chronic 
and  tropical  diseases,  and  certain  other 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  other  occasions  such  as 
this  I  have  expressed  my  very  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  best  patriotic  Incentive  and 
encouragement  that  we  can  provide  for  those 
who  may  be  called  to  future  mlUtary  service 


Is  the  example  of  the  equitable  treatment 
we  demonstrate  of  those  loyal  vet-erans  and 
their  dependents  of  our  p.ist  wiu-s 

Although  this  me;isure  before  us  may  not 
contain  the  full  educational  and  depend- 
ency allowances  that  most  of  us  might  desire, 
and  although  it  may  contain  greater  restric- 
tions than  moet  of  us  might  wish,  it  is  still 
a  substiintlal  step  In  a  Just  direction  and  I 
urge  its  prompt  adoption. 

Ffderai.  Legislation  Is  Impcratu-e  for  the 
Protection  or  the  Lu-es  and  Safety  of 
1HE  American  Public  Traveling  Our  Pub- 
lic   Highways 

Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  .'As- 
sociation hiis  warned  us  that  the  number  of 
de:\ths  on  our  highways  will  reach  a  stagger- 
ing number  of  some  100.000  a  year  by  1975, 

"Over  these  p.ast  several  years,  the  issue  of 
highway  safety  has  been  steadily  arousing 
the  conscience  of  the  American  public  and 
I  believe  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  It  to 
become  a  major  legislative  concern  of  the 
American  Congress. 

"In  1965  the  national  auto  fat.alitv  toll 
reached  the  50,000  mark.  The  annual  injury 
list  is  over  17  million  persons.  The  direct 
cost  of  automobile  accidents  has  been  reli- 
ably estimated  at  more  than  SB  billion  a  vear. 
"The  dimensions  of  this  problem,  on  these 
statistics  alone,  are  staggering  In  their  rev- 
elation of  losses  of  life,  permanent  Injurlea 
and  economic  w.oste.  Surely  it  Is  a  moet 
urgent  matter  that  cjills  for  national  leader- 
ship and  guidance  for  correction. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  such  national  leadership 
and  guidance  would  be  projected  by  the 
est.vbllshment  of  the  NaUonal  Safety  Center 
we  propose  and  effectively  applied  tlirough 
cooperating  Federal.  State,  and  local  «tm- 
paigns  to  accomplish  national  reductions  in 
the  almost  unbelievable  number  of  fatalities 
and  injuries  now  occurring  on  our  highways 
each  year." 

The  objective  of  this  legislative  propo&^l  is 
clearly  In  the  national  Interest  and  the  need 
for  it  is  practically  of  a  desperate  nature. 
Let  us  meet  tiiat  need  and  fulfiU  that  objec- 
tive now. 

Voting  Rkthts  Must  Be  Protected 
Mr,  Donohue.  Mr.  Sjjetiker,  I  moet  ear- 
nestly tu-ge  this  House  to  promptly  and  re- 
soundingly accept  and  approve  this  historical 
conference  report  on  voting  rights  because  I 
very  deeply  believe  its  adoption  is  absolutelv 
vital  to  the  continvUng  existence  of  this  Na- 
tion as  a  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  Indicated  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks  I  believe  that  the  right  to  vote 
Is  fundamental  to  true  democracy  in  action 
and  I  further  believe  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
Congress  to  exert  every  possible  legislative  ef- 
fort to  preserve,  extend,  and  encourage  the 
exercise  of  that  right.  The  only  way  we  can 
carry  out  that  duty  is  through  the  enactment 
of  legislation  designed  to  remove  and  elimi- 
nate all  the  obstacles  and  obstructions  that 
have  been  wittingly  or  unwittingly  iLscd  to 
deny  that  right  to  any  citizen  anvwhere  In 
this  country. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
HuMANrriES 

Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most  earn- 
estly hope  that  this  House  will  speedily  and 
overwhelmingly  approve  this  measure  before 
us.  H.R,  9460,  substantially  similar  to  H.R. 
338  which  I  Introduced  last  Jpnuarv  4,  pro- 
viding for  the  establlshmex-t  of  a  National 
Foundation  to  promote  progress  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

The  overall  objective  of  this  legislation  la 
to  aid  and  stimulate  the  education  and  de- 
velopment of  scholars.  arUsta  and  teacher« 
at  every  stage  of  ttoelr  growth  and  learning. 
It  will  thus  serve  to  correct  the  present  im- 
balance between  science  and  the  arts. 
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We  should  remind  oiirselves  today  of  the 
admonition  on.  this  subject  yolced  In  th« 
report  of  President  El9enhower*B  C<Mnml»- 
•lon  on  NaUonal  Goals  In  19fi0  and  I  quot« 
tlie  language  In  that  report: 

"In  the  eyes  of  poeterlty,  the  siicceea  of 
the  United  States  as  a  clvUlzed  society  will 
be  largely  Judged  by  the  creative  activities  of 
Its  citlBens  in  art,  architecture,  literature, 
music,  and  the  sciences." 

In  our  own  beet  national  Interests  and  tn 
keeping  with  our  obligations  of  world  leader- 
ship, let  us  seize  the  opportunity  and  adopt 
this  legislation  without  further  delay. 

Iiti«c«ATiON    WrrHOirr    Discrimi.nation 

Mr.  DoNOHTJX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  this  measure.  H.R.  2580,  to 
»m*Tifi  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act 
and  for  other  purposes,  will  be  promptly  and 
resoundingly   approved   by   the   House. 

I  think  that  most  Members  here  will  agree 
that  the  need  to  equitably  revlae  our  cur- 
rent Immigration  laws  la  one  of  the  most 
Tltally  ImptMtant  subjects  that  today  chal- 
lenges our  national  moral  conscience  and  the 
legislative   prudence   of   the   Congress. 

Even  a  very  brief  review  of  our  present 
law  reveals  that  the  current  national  origins 
system,  which  detwinlnes  a  nation's  immi- 
gration quota  by  the  proportion  of  the  XJ3. 
population  of  that  national  extraction  in 
1924,  Tlslte  a  most  "nfa-ir  and  unpopular  dis- 
crimination against  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  WOTld.  This  persistent  discrim- 
ination has  Increasingly  weakened  our  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  and  has  unwitting- 
ly delivered  Into  skillful  antl-Amertcan  hands 
an  effective  instrument  for  Communist  prop- 
aganda against  the  United  States  as  the  pro- 
claimed hope  and  asylum  of  the  poor  and  the 
persecuted  and  the  homeless. 

Mr  Chairman,  surely  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  would  objectively  Judge  this 
system  and  situation  to  be  gravely  unfair 
M.nii  It  la.  indeed,  a  matter  which  has  seri- 
ously hurt  the  prestige  and  Influence  of  the 
United  Staitee,  both  at  heme  and  abroad. 
One  ot  the  primary  purposes  of  the  bill  before 
XM  now  Is  to  correct  the  Injustices  generated 
by  this  outdated  national  origins  quota  sys- 
t«n  and  I  hope  the  blU  will  be  promptly 
adopted. 

Peomotino  the  National  Health 

Mr.  DoNOHTTB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  eam- 
eatly  urge  this  House  to  speedily  and  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  measure  now  before 
us,  HJl.  3140.  the  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  Amendments  of  1965. 

The  authoritative  statistics  clearly  reveal 
these  three  diseases  are  the  major  cripplers 
and  killers  within  our  society.  Beyoad  and 
above  their  adverse  economic  Impact  they 
cause  unto'd  and  immeasurable  human  hard- 
ship, anguish,  and  suffering. 

However,  the  history  of  medical  science 
definitely  Indicates  that  they  like  other 
dreaded  diseases  In  the  past,  can  be  sub- 
jected to  control  and  ctire  by  organized  scl- 
uxUflc  attack;  that  is  the  basic  reason  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  objectives 
of  this  bill  are  undoubtedly  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  American  people:  the  manner 
provided  for  the  realization  of  these  objec- 
tives is  prudent:  the  appropriations  Involved 
are.  Indeed,  quite  reasonable,  and  In  view  of 
the  Increasingly  adverse  effect  these  particu- 
lar diseases  Is  having  on  our  society  the  legis- 
lation la  most  timely.  Therefore,  I  again  urge 
my  colleagues  to  overwhelmingly  approve  this 
measure  without  further  delay. 

Equal  Emplotmint  OppoRTUNrrv  for  All 
Mr.  DoNOHinc.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most  earn- 
estly hope  that  this  bill  before  ms.  HS,.  10066, 
to  prohibit  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  race,  co1<m',  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  this  House. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  end  the  free 
world  l8  now,  Indeed,  being  very  gravely  chal- 
lenged, on  all  fronts,  by  the  Communist 
philosophy  and  way  of  life.  Perhaps  there 
Is  no  other  area  of  our  own  life  In  which  we 
are  more  vulnerable  to  this  challenge  than 
this  boasted  area  of  equal  opportunity  for 
alL  We  have,  In  this  hour,  an  Listorical 
chance  to  make  tliis  boast  a  reahiy.  In  Mie 
natlonfil  Interest,  both  now  and  for  the  fu- 
ture, let  us  seize  this  op')iX)rtimity  and  adopt 
thi.s  mea.siire  wi'hout  further  del.iy. 

HorsiNC  AND  Urban  Developme„st 

Mr.  DoNOHi-E  Mr  SpesUcer.  I  hope  this 
body  win  quickly  and  resoundingly  accept 
th'.9  conference  report  on  H.B.  7984.  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  legislative  subject  of  housing  and  Its 
related  activities  vitally  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  family  which  is  the  basic  unit  of  all 
civilized  society.  Prudent  and  reasonable 
legislative  advances  in  this  special  area 
should,  therefore,  be  and  they  are  of  major 
concern  to  this  House. 

Over  these  past  15  years,  the  Congress  has 
consistently  and  increasingly  demonstrated 
Its  particular  interest  and  fulfilled  Its  legis- 
lative obligation  In  this  field  by  the  enact- 
ment of  programs  designed  to  sensibly  in- 
crease the  availability  of  decent  housing  for 
our  lowest  Income  families  and  to  help  our 
burdened  cities  cope  with  the  vexing  prob- 
lems of  urbiin  and  suburban  exixviision. 

Today  we  have  another  opportunity  to 
take  sever.^l  further  eiteps  forward,  by  adopt- 
ing this  conference  report,  in  the  Improve- 
ment  of  our  existing  programs  of  housing, 
slum  clearance,  urban  renewal,  community 
facilities,  college  hou.-slng  expansion,  assist- 
ance to  displaced  businesses  and  many  other 
related  fields 

BecaiLse  It  appears  obviously  In  full  accord 
with  our  national  traditions,  because  It  Is 
designed  to  reasonably  meet  a  fundamental 
national  need  and  because  it  unquestion- 
ably tends  to  promote  the  health,  safety  and 
happiness  of  all  our  citizens.  I  hope  this 
report  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved  with- 
out further  delay. 

Department  op  Transportation 

Mr.  DoNOHtJE.  Mr,  Ch.-Umiaji .  I  very  ear- 
nestly hop>e  the  House  will  speedily  and  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  bill  to  create,  with- 
in the  Executive  Brancli,  a  new  Department 
of  Tninsportiition. 

As  far  back  as  1946  the  Speci.'U  Hoover 
Commission  Task  Force  reoonunended  the 
establishment  of  such  an  independent  Gov- 
ernment Agency  for  the  control  and  coor- 
dination of  transportation  and  the  formula- 
tion of  an  adequate  nalonal  transportation 
policy  to  deal  with  the  Increased  modern 
oomplexlUes  affecting  this  vitally  Important 
area  of  national  activity.  President  Elsen- 
hower advocated  the  establishment  of  such 
a  separate  Government  unit  as  an  essen- 
tiality and  both  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  have  also  urged  this  legislative  ac- 
tion upon  us.  which  Is  clearly  a  function  and 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Verj-  clearly  the  c<x)rdlnation  of  the  vari- 
ous trai-Lsportdtlon  elements  into  this  mod- 
ern Department  of  Government  -should  en- 
courage and  provide  greater  operating  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  as  well  as  better 
admini.stratl->n  of  the  regulatory  units. 
Therefore  e.xpenditures  of  Federal  funds  in 
the  transportation  fields  should  be  better 
managed  and  result  in  a  more  effective  econ- 
omy operation  for  eventual  substantial  sav- 
ings to  our  overburdened  taxpayers  and  the 
Industry  Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  legislative  pro- 
posal that  Is  obviously  beneficial  to  the  In- 
dustry Involved,  generally  "good  for  all  Amer- 
icans" and  therefore  In  the  best  national 
Interest.  Let  us  adopt  it  without  further 
delay. 


A  Federal  Tax-Sharing  Plan  With  the 
States  Should  Be  Explored 
Mr.  DoNOHtJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  in- 
creasingly important  challenges  facing  us  to- 
day is  to  searchlngly  examine  and  prudently 
move  toward  achieving  a  more  wholesome 
and  even  balance  and  separability  between 
and  among  the  units  and  powers  of  govern- 
ment at  the  National,  SUite  and  local  level.s. 
Many  authorities  have  voiced  their  con- 
cern at  the  accelerating  temptation  and 
tendency  of  the  State  and  community  units 
to  surrender  too  many  of  their  resix>nsibll- 
Itles  and  energies  to  the  influence  and  di- 
rection of  remote  planners  and  consulters 
within  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Money  may  be,  as  in  other  things,  at  the 
root  of  this  unhappy  tendency  of  tlie  States 
and  local  governments  to  give  up  to  much 
of  their  community  home  responsibility  and 
independence  but  the  evil  Is  not  inevitable 
if  we  aie  wise  enough  to  recognize  its  ap- 
proach and  take  effective  steps  again-st  n. 

It  Is  precisely  In  order  to  Ihltiate  and  de- 
velop effective  ways  and  means  to  restrain 
this  situation,  while  retaining  and  promoting 
tlie  wholesome  and  dynamic  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  othw  levels 
below  in  obvious  areas  of  essential  need,  that 
1  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  11770,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  the  sharing  of  certain 
Federal  tax  receipts  with  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  traditional  prinicple. 
that  the  best  government  Is  the  goveriunent 
closest  to  the  people,  still  remains  true.  It 
Is  to  that  fundamental  truth  and  purpose 
this  bin  Is  directed.  I  hope  that  early  In 
the  next  session  the  Congress  will  devote 
Itself  to  the  Increasingly  Imperative  need  to 
encourage  local  government  responsibility 
and  Independence  In  matters  of  home  con- 
cern while  preserving  the  coodinated  energies 
and  vision  of  wholesome  partnership  that 
has  brought  this  country  to  the  pinnacle  of 
free  world  leadership,  seeking  only  peace  on 
earth  and  health  and  progress  of  all,  every- 
where. 

Coordinating  Planning,  for  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Development  of  Otia  Water  and 
Land  Resources  Is  Imperative  for  Future 
National  Welfare 

Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  on  July 
13,  1961,  our  late  and  beloved  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  first  recommended  to  Congress 
the  original  river  basin  planning  bill  to 
provide  for  development  of  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans,  biennial  assessments  of  re- 
gional water  needs  and  supplies,  aid  to  the 
States  and  encoiu-agement  of  more  efficient 
water  development,  management  and  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  been  strug- 
gling for  55  years  to  set  up  an  intelligent. 
comprehensive,  practical  plan  to  adequately 
deal,  throughout  the  Nation,  with  the  desper- 
ately tirgent  problems  of  water  supply,  dis- 
tribution, pollution,  variability,  and  floods. 
Every  recognized  authority  and  conservation 
org^anizatlon  in  the  United  States  has  recom- 
mended such  action.  The  oppxytrunity  to 
take  such  action.  In  the  national  welfare,  is 
now  before  us  and  I  hope  we  will  be  wise 
enough  to  seize  it  In  the  national  interest. 

Honorable    Peace    Must    Be    Perseverinulv 
Pursued 

Mr  Donohue.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  legislation  that  resulted 
in  the  creation,  back  in  September  of  1961, 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  within  the  executive  department  of 
our  Government  I  most  earnestly  urge  my 
colleagues  here  to  overwhelmingly  approve 
this  meastire  authorizing  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $55  million  for  the  Agency  to 
continue  Its  operations  through  the  next  4 
fiscal  years. 

Let  me,  please,  remind  you  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  not.  by  this  bill  or  through  this 
Agency,  relinquishing  one  whit  of  its  con- 
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stitutlonal,  traditional,  or  lepsLUive  power 
over  U.S.  disarmament  procedures  or  treaties. 
If  it  did  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Let  me  further  and  respectfully  observe 
that  when  few  question  an  appropriation  of 
some  $50  billion  for  an  arms  race  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  how  anyone  can  hesitate 
over  .ipproving  $55  million  for  the  pursuit  of 
honorable  peace. 

Penny  for  penny  it  could  well  be  the  best 
investment  the  American  taxpayer  could 
m.ike  or  that  we  can  make  for  him  and  the 
civilized  world.  Let  us  then  promptly  ap- 
prove this  measure  without  further  delay. 


A474o 


CONCRE.SS  Should  Not  Be  AojotmNED  While 
Vital  Problems  Remain  Unsolved 
Mr.  Donohue.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
I  desire  to  expre.ss  my  opposition  to  any  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives while  vitally  important  legislation  re- 
m.-iins  pending. 

BILLS    INTRODUCED    IN    89TH    CONGRESS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  limited 
as  this  summai-y  necessarily  is,  it  would 
be  even  more  inadequate  if  a  partial  list 
of  some  of  the  measures  I  introduced  in 
this  Congress  were  not  included.  They 
follow : 

V.K.  1761— To  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  requirements 
of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government 
Of  the  United  States, 

H.J.  Res.  132 — Proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  women. 

H.R.  1757 — To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  certain  expenses  of  attending  col- 
leges and  universities. 

H.R.  338— To  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Humanities  Foundation  to 
promote  progress  and  scholarship  in  the  hu- 
manities and  the  arts. 

HR.  1759— To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054  to  provide  that  any  unmarried 
person  who  maintains  his  or  her  own  home 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  the  head  of  a  household. 

H.R,  1764 — Amending  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tory quota  system. 

H.  Res.  82— To  establish  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations. 

H.R.  1907 — To  promote  public  knowledge  of 
progress  and  achievement  In  astronautics 
and  related  sciences  through  the  deslgnaUon 
of  a  special  day  in  honor  of  Doctor  Robert 
Hutchings  Goddard. 

H.R.  11106— To  create  the  Freedom  Com- 
mission and  the  Freedom  Academy. 

H.R.  11770— To  establish  a  system  for  the 
sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  receipts  with 
the  States. 

HJl.  12086 — To  amend  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  additional  protection  of  and 
penalties  for  violations  of  Civil  Rlghta. 

H.R.  12087— to  provide  readjustment  as- 
Elstance  to  "Cold  War"  veterans. 


H  R.  12556— To  amend  Public  Law  660.  86th 
Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Commission. 

H.R.  14043— To  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  initial 
enrollment  period  for  Medicare  coverage. 

H.R.  14630 — To  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  for  a  National 
Community  Senior  Service  Corps. 

H.R.  14632— To  protect  children  and  others 
from  accidental  death  or  injury  by  amending 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

H.R.  14633— To  regulate  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of  un- 
fair or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  consumer  commodities. 

H.R.  15432— To  amend  section  329  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
for  the  naturalization  of  persons  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
Vietnam. 

H.R.  16961 — To  exclude  from  income  cer- 
tain reimbursed  moving  expenses. 

H.R.  15464 — To  offer  means  for  coordinat- 
ing State  health  and  welfare  services  at  the 
community  level. 

Conclusion— Timely  Counsel  From  a  Gre.at 
American 

Mr.  Donohwe.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of 
wise  authority  remain  forever  as  comforting 
beacons  of  guidance  In  troubled,  distressing 
hours.  A  counseling  message  to  all  Ameri- 
cans Is  contained  In  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech  given  at  Harvard  University 
graduation  exercises  on  June  30,  1910,  by  the 
late  great  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes: 

"The  most  Important  agencies  of  democ- 
racy are,  after  all,  not  the  organs  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  Influences  that  shape  public 
opinion.  •  •  •  Democracy  must  prize  Its 
public  life.  It  has  stripped  it  almost  alto- 
gether of  ceremonial  and  of  meaningless  and 
absurd  forms.  It  has  placed  the  public  offi- 
cer in  a  position  of  power,  to  be  used  for 
service.  •  •  •  Having  surrounded  him  with 
none  of  the  pomp  which  makes  appeal  to  the 
thoughtless  and  Ignorant,  It  must  Invest  him 
with  the  higher  honor  which  should  be  the 
reward  of  fidelity.  Those  who  cultivate  the 
true  democratic  spirit  will  be  as  earnest  In 
their  support  of  falthfiU  officers  as  they  are 
unsparing  In  their  condemnation  of  the 
faithless." 


PRINTING   OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracU 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inqvurles 
f.'-om  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dix'uments  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
C\xle.  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Jinniediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GO\'ERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  DC,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  autiiorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  mav  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  o'f  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec,  72a 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  prlnUng,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150  u 
1939).  •  .  f- 


Deputy  Postmaster  GeneraJ  Belen  Dedi- 
cates U.S.  Post  Office  and  Federal 
Building  at  Parsons,  W.  Va.— Praises 
Work  of  Senators  Jennings  Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  Representative 
Harley  0.  Staggers 
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Appendix 

We  are  taking  steps  to  revltaUze  every 
aspect  of  mall  processing  and  delivery— to 
move  the  Postal  Service  Into  the  20th  C«ai- 
tiiry.  Par-reaching  changes  are  necessary  If 
we  are  to  carry  out  President  Johnson's  man- 
date to  us  to  give  the  nation  the  best  maU 
service  In  history.  And  Postmaster  General 
O  Brten  has  made  it  very  clear  that  he  will 
accept  nothing  short  of  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent's goal. 


OF  — ' 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
as  ranking  majority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Cormnittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  chairman  of  its  Post  Office 
Subcommitee,  I  have  monitored  with  in- 
terest the  drive  toward  better  service 
which  is  underway  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Under  the  capable  direc- 
tion of  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F 
O'Brien,  significant  advances  are  being 
made  to  insure  that  the  delivery  of  the 
mails  is  accomplished  through  the  most 
rapid,  dependable  and  economical 
means. 

I  have  not«d  with  gratification  that 
modernization  efforts  include  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  new  postal  fa- 
cilities which  will  make  possible  improved 
handling  procedures.  One  such  facility 
is  the  U.S.  Post  Office  and  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Parsons,  W.  Va.,  which  was  dedi- 
cated on  Saturday,  September  10  1066 
The  principal  address  on  this  important 
occasion  was  deUvered  by  Deputy  Post- 
master General  Frederick  C.  Belen  Ap- 
proximately 600  persons  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

In  his  comments,  Mr.  Belen  pointed 
out  that  West  Virginia  and  the  Parsons 
area  are  fortunate  to  be  represented  In 
the  Congress  by  such   able  leaders  as 
beriators  Jennings  Randolph  and  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  and  Representative  Harley  O 
Staggers.     He  gave  special  commenda- 
tion to  Senator  Randolph,  my  colleague 
on  the  Post.Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, for  his  efforts  in  the  passage  of 
recent    legislation   which   provides   im- 
proved parcel  post  service.    I  echo  these 
words.    There  is  no  abler  or  more  effec- 
tive  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
than  my  cherished  friend  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. 

Mr.  Belen  went  on  to  Indicate  that 
mail  volume  in  this  year  is  expected  to 
reach  the  astounding  figure  of  80  bUlion 
pieces.  He  assured  his  listeners,  how- 
ever, that  the  Department  was  hard  at 
work  finding  new  and  better  methods  for 
moving  this  record  total.  The  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  said,  in  part: 

The  building  of  new  poet  <^ce8  Is  lust  one 
Sm^e       *  *""°^  program  to  Improve  maU 


Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr    Belen 
for  these  words  of  assurance  to  the  mail- 

ng  public,  and  take  this  opportunity  to 
Indicate  that  I  shall  continue  to  labor  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  assist 
in  bringing  these  goals  to  reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  by  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  Belen  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Pansons,  W.  Va.,  U.S.  Post  Office  and 
l-ederal  Building  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Address     by     Dfputy     Po.stmasttth     Genfr,l 

Fr.KDERicK  C.  Belen,  Parsons.  W    Va     Sep- 
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It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Join  you  todav  for  this 
happy  occasion  and  to  extend  to"  you  the 
personal  greetings  of  President  Johnson  and 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien 

Other  than  dedicating  a  post  office  at 
Lansing,  Michigan,  where  I  wa*  born  and 
grew  up.  this  is  as  close  as  I  could  come  to 
unveiling  a  new  post  office  In  my  home  town. 
Wy  ties  to  Parsons  are  deep  and  strong,  and 
1  a  man  can  be  said  to  have  two  home  towns 
then  I  qualify  as  a  native.  In  any  event  I 
am  a  native  by  virtue  of  affection,  if  not  bv 
birth.  And.  believe  me,  Opal  and  I  appre- 
ciate this  welcome  home.  ^ 

As  has  been  emphasized,  my  wife  is  from 
^Z^f^'  J'?  ^^"^  visiting  this  community 
and  tins  SUite  for  almost  25  years.     I've  done 

b-^m,f,ri'*,  °v  ^^^^  ^  ^^*  Virginias  many 
be..utlful  lakes  and  streams,  and  although  I 
bow  to  no  man  in  my  belief  in  conservation 
I  must  admit  I've  taken  a  lot  of  fish  from 
West  Virginia  waters. 

It  has  been  said  the  difference  between 
catching  fish  and  bragging  about  it  later  Is 
about  four  to  ten  Inches  per  fish  That 
cynical  obsen^atlon  notwithstanding  I've 
caught  some  big  ones  here. 

If  I  hadn't  known  about  West  Virginia  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  Poet  Office  Department  I 
would  have  learned  quickly,  for  many  nla- 
tives  of  your  State  are  in  positions  of  major 
responsibility  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  all  of  them  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  postal  service. 

A  West  Virginian,  Alvln  Webb,  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Postal  Region 
wlilch  Includes  West  Virginia  as  w^  as 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Dlsta-ict  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  he  is  here  with  us  today  So  U 
Oarson  Browning,  formerly  Poctmaster  at 
Logan.  Carson  heads  our  Postmasters  Dm- 
61  on. 

We  also  have  with  us  today  Sim  Bright  a 
native  of  nearby  Keyaer,  who  tackles  Botke 
of  our  most  difficult  personnel  problems  with 
much  success.  Sim  Is  no  stranger  to  the 
Postal  Service,  his  father  havtai  spent  40 
years  as  a  RaUway  Postal  Clerk 

Whenever  my  duties  take  me  away  from 


Washington,  I  make  It  a  point  to  talk  to  as 
many  postal  employees  as  I  can  They  are 
«ie  men  and  women  on  the  firing  line 
Better  than  anyone  else,  they  know  where 
we  are  succeeding  and  where  we  need  to  im- 
prove postal  service.  I  appreciate  the  at- 
tendance of  so  many  of  you  today 

My  pleasure  at  being  able  to  take  part  In 
the  dedication  of  this  new  Parsons  Post  Office 
Is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  I  am 
sharing  the  platform  with  three  distin- 
guished representatives  of  this  state  for 
whom  I  have  the  utmost  admiration  and  re- 
spect—Senators Randolph  and  Bvrd  and 
Congressman  Stacgeks. 

It  h.-ui  been  my  privilege  to  work  closf-Iv 
with  the.<;e  outstanding  national  Ipgi.MaTors 
When  I  came  to  Washington  in  1937  to 
work  for  a  Michigan  congressman,  our  office 
was  across  the  hall  from  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph's, who  was  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Since  then  1 
have  come  to  know  liim  well  and  my  admira- 
tion for  him  and  for  what  he  has  accom- 
plished for  West  Virginia  and  the  nation 
has  grown  steadily  through  the  years 

Although  I  left  Capitol  HIII  In  1961  when 
President  Kennedy  appointed  me  Asfi.ni.'U 
Postmaster  General,  I  did  not  lose  contact 
with  Senator  Randolph.  Since  then  our 
paths  have  crossed  often.  He  is  a  mc-.Tiber 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  I  have  testified  before  t'-.e 
Committee  often  and  have  had  numerous 
occasions  to  confer  with  him  on  po.-^ial 
matters. 

I  am  sure  the  occasion  Senator  Randolph 
referred   to   when   he   questioned   me   before 
his  committee  was  when  I  testified   on    the 
subject  of  increasing  the  size  and  weight  of 
parcels  permitted  to  go  In  the  mails.    I  want 
you  to  know  that  we.  In  the  postal  service 
were  delighted   with   the  solution   that   was 
worked  out  for  this  legislation.     Parcels  up 
to  40  pounds  and  84  Inches  can  ultimately  be 
sent    through    the   malls   between   flrst-cla'^s 
post  offices.     Instead  of  a  sharp  change    the 
committee    provided    for    a    gradual    change 
over  five  years.     This  pleased  both  the  Rail- 
way Express  Agency  and  It;?  emplovees    and 
the  employees  of  the  railroads  who  had  ex- 
pressed     concern.       Chairman      Monroney 
Senator  R.\nbolph  and  other  members  of  the 
committee   are   entitled   to   a   great   deal    of 
credit  for  working  out  this  solution 

I  can  assure  you  he  Is  very  well  Informed 
on  the  postal  service.  He  knows  our  prob- 
lems and  he  has  been  extremely  helpful  to  us 
in  our  endeavors  to  build  a  more  efficient 
mail  delivery  system. 

With  West  Virginia's  other  Senate  seat  In 
the  very  capable  hands  of  Bobeht  Byrd  this 
State  can  boast  of  two  strong  and  rcKpec^He 
voices  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  In  the  Po^t 
Office  Department  appreciate  the  supporr  we 
have  received  on  important  postal  ma^'ers 
from  Senator  Byed. 

This  Congressional  District  hi  tli'ice 
blessed,  for  it  also  has  an  extremelv  able 
spokesman  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  With  my  close  ties  t«  P.-.r- 
•ons,  I  consider  Haelet  Staogehs  my  congress- 
man. I  trust  he  won't  object  to  mv  Joining 
his  constituency.  ' 

Tou  may  know,  at  one  time  Congressman 
8TA0GERS  was  my  boes,  when  he  was  a  mem- 
b«r  <rf  the  House  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee  and  I  was  its  staff  director  I 
■tne  Impressed  then  with  his  effectiveness  and 
my  esteem  has  increased  since  he  left   the 
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Poet  Office  Commltt**  to  become  Chairman 
ot  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce— a  committee  which,  of  course,  Is  very 
ImporUnt  to  West  Virginia. 

With  the  Und  of  represenUtion  you  have 
In  CongresB.  It  is  no  surprise  that  a  new 
building  has  been  constructed  to  house  the 
Poat  Office  and  other  federal  agencies  which 
serve  the  people  of  this  area.  As  has  been 
said  previously,  more  goes  Into  a  building  Ulce 
thU  than  Jurt  brlclts  and  mortar. 

What  President  Johnson  refers  to  as  a  "con- 
sensus" U  an  essential  part  of  the  blueprint 
for  a  building  like  this.  Before  this  fine  new 
structure  could  be  built  there  had  to  be  a 
meeting  of  minds  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  of  government. 

It  Is,  of  course,  as  Mayor  Armentrout  said, 
a  recogniUon  of  your  economic  progress.  I 
was  mast  pleased  as  I  came  into  Parsons  to- 
day to  see.  for  example,  that  your  woolen 
mill  Is  developing  Its  cipacJrty.  We  know  that 
the  new  charcoal  plant  has  also  added  to 
Parsons'  payroll. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  we  on  the  plat- 
form have  been  going  through  some  rather 
unusual  gyraUone.  It  Is  because  we  have 
had  a  number  of  yellow  Jackets  flying  around 
up  here  on  the  platform.  I  thrust  that  the 
Senator  and  Congressman  do  not  think  you 
are  putting  the  bee  on  them  for  another 
building. 

While  these  new  facilities  are  being  built 
Iwcaxise  the  efficient  handling  of  mail  require! 
them,  the  construction  of  a  new  federal 
building  also  helps  the  economy  of  the  are* 
where  It  la  located.  This  Is  a  moat  welJom» 
•■fringe  benefit." 

At  our  present  rate  of  construction,  we 
at»  building  about  900  new  poet  offices  a 
year.  That's  a  lot  of  new  poet  offices,  but 
when  you  consider  that  we  have  approxi- 
mately 34,000  post  offices  throughout  the  na- 
tion you  can  understand  why  we  have  a 
constant  demand  to  replace  outmoded  faci- 
UUes. 

The  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
U  a  trematuloua  operation.  For  Instance,  we 
operate  a  fleet  of  more  than  50.000  motor 
vehicles  and  more  than  100.000  of  our  em- 
ployees are  on  the  road  every  working  day. 
These  employees  travel  over  4  million  miles 
a  day,  which  Is  more  than  eight  round  trips 
to  the  moon. 

All  of  this  activity  is  devoted  to  one  ptir- 
pose — delivering  the  mall.  And  the  size  of 
our  mall  lo«uI  Is  almost  unbelievable.  Our 
country  Is  In  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented 
nn^ti  explosion.  On  any  typical  day  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  the  United  States 
jjroceeses  as  much  mail  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined. 

This  year  we  will  process  almost  80  bll- 
Uon  pieces  of  mall,  which  represented  an 
Increase  of  5'/i   per  cent  over  the  previous 

Sear's  volume.  Right  now  our  maU  volxime 
I  running  6  per  cent  ahead  of  last  years 
record  figures.  This  moans  that  over  the 
past  two  years  our  annual  volume  has  In- 
creased by  7>4   billion  pieces  of  mail. 

Naturally,  no  one  ever  sees  our  entire 
volume  of  maU— all  80  billion  pieces  at  one 
time.  In  fact.  I  suppose  it  Is  even  difficult 
for  anyone  to  visualize  what  a  figure  like 
80  bUllon  reaUy  means.  I  know  It  Is  for  me. 
When  I  try  to  picture  the  tremendous 
size  of  our  mall  volume  I  think  of  the 
country  lady  whose  family  took  her  to  the 
seashore  for  the  first  time.  She  had  heard 
a  lot  about  what  a  huge  body  of  water  the 
ocean  was,  and  as  she  stood  looking  out  at 
the  horizon  one  of  her  sons  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  the  ocean. 

"Well,  really."  she  said,  "It's  not  as  big 
as  I  thought  It  wowld  be." 

Records  t>aTe  beowne  commonplace  In 
the  Postal  Serrlce  today — records  foe  mall 
volume,  records  for  miles  traveled,  records 
for  man-hours  worked,  records  for  just  alwut 
every  aspect  of  our  operation.  I  woiild  have 
to  guess  we  even  set  a  record  every  year  for 
the  number  of  employees  bitten  by  dogs. 


Speaking  of  dog  bites  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  the  letter  carrier  who  was  bitten 
by  a  rabid  dog.  He  w.is  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital and  after  an  examination  the  doctor 
told  him  he  might  get  rubies. 

•If  that's  the  case."  the  carrier  said.  "I'd 
irice  a  pencil  and  some  paper."  He  sUarted 
writing  and  after  he  w.w  at  It  for  some  tm\e 
the  doctor  said:  '"niai's  a  pretty  long  will 
you're  making  out." 

"Will!"  the  letter  carrier  said.  "That's  no 
will.  It's  a  hit  of  the  people  I'm  going  to 
blte- 

Tlie  bundin?  of  new  post  offices  Is  Just  one 
phase  of  a  br^ad  program  to  improve  mail 
service. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  revitalize  every  as- 
pect of  mall  processing  and  delivery—  to  move 
the  Post-U  service  into  the  20th  century. 
Par-reaching  changes  are  necessary  if  we  are 
to  carry  out  President  Johnson's  mandate  to 
us  to  s''\e  the  nation  the  best  m-Ul  service 
in  Its  history.  And  Postmaster  Genend 
OBricn  has  made  It  very  clear  that  he  will 
accept  nothing  short  of  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent's goal. 

Tlie  nxajor  thru.<;t  of  the  changes  we  are 
making  in  the  Postal  Ser\'lce  Is  toward  mech- 
anization. We  are  obUiining  the  most  mod- 
ern, the  most  etncient.  the  moet  advanced 
mail  handling  machines  American  Industry 
can  produce. 

The  m.ichlncs  we  are  ln.~taIUng  to  handle 
this  postage  deluge  are  being  tiied  to  sort 
niiUl.  stack  It.  place  the  addresses  in  the  .same 
direction,  c.\ncel  st^imps  and  "read"  ZIP  Code 
niinabers. 

N-.turaJly,  it  Is  practical  to  Install  these 
highly  speci.'Ul/'ed  and  expensive  mail  proc- 
es.sing  m;ir!iines  only  in  nuajor  mail  handling 
cente'ri.  Btit  I  want  to  stress  that  our  mech- 
anization program  will  me.ui  better  mall 
service  for  every  post  office  patron,  no  mat- 
ter where  he  lives  or  how  often  he  u-ses  the 
mai'.s. 

The  qtilcker  we  can  process  mall  at  the  big 
volume  post  offices  where  most  of  It  enters 
the  mall  Etre.Tm.  the  quicker  it  will  be  deliv- 
ered, regardless  of  where  It  Is  headed. 

I'd  like  to  emphasi.-e  one  other  point  .alx)ut 
our  mechanir^atlon  program — a  point  I  know 
Is  of  concern  to  Senators  Randolph  and  Btrd 
and  Conzres-man  ST\Gr.Ea.s  because  of  their 
Interest  in  the  weU.ire  of  posUU  employees. 
The  m.ichin'?5  we  :\re  Installing  are  not  going 
to  cost  any  !>ostal  employee  his  job.  Otir  mall 
volume  Is' rncrca.=  ng  so  f;vst  we  are  going  to 
need  the  help  of  every  employee  wc  have, 
and  m'~re,  to  handle  It. 

In  the  next  year  we  expect  to  recruit 
about  50':)00  employees.  Altiiough  most  of 
these  emplovecs  will  be  needed  In  larger 
urban  conun'unltles.  wc  must  have  qualified 
workers  and  we  are  taking  steps  so  people 
m  smallT  cities  and  towns  can  t.ake  exami- 
nations for  appointment  to  postal  Jobs  In 
Large  cities  nearby. 

We  are  proud  of  our  employees  and  we 
know  thev  can  get  the  Job  done  no  matter 
how  great  the  volume  of  mail.  If  we  gl'.e  them 
the  modem  t/>nls  they  need.  Our  mechani- 
zation program  l.s  giving  them  the  tooLs.  But 
even  with  the  best  work  force  and  the  most 
modern  machines,  there  Is  still  one  other 
ingredient  Indispensable  to  efficient  mall 
service — .ind  that's  cooperation. 

We  must  have  the  cooperation  of  every- 
one who  VIS"*  the  PorUal  S^^ndoe.  from  big 
businesses  which  send  out  millions  of  pieces 
of  mail  to  the  individual  citl7en  who  .sends 
just  a  few  person:\l  lettar*.  We  need  the  co- 
of>eration  of  everyone  In  using  ZIP  Code. 

I  can't  uree  you  too  strongly  to  use  the 
correct  ZIP  Code  number  in  the  destination 
address  and  return  address  of  every  piece  of 
mall  you  send. 

ZIP  Code  and  mechanization  are  part  of 
our  program  to  modernize  the  Ptostal  Service 
from  top  to  botton.  So  la  the  new  post  office 
we  are  dedicating  today.  It  is  a  small  step 
In  the  overall  picture — but  a  vital  one.  Its 
dedication    maxks    the    forging    of    another 


strong  link  In  our  chain  ot  improved  pootal 
facllUles  and  services. 

I'm  sure  It  will  serve  you  well.  And  I  know 
Postmaster  Hehle  and  his  employees  will  con- 
tinue to  reflect  credit  on  the  Postal  Service. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  dedicate  this  new  post 
office  and  federal  building  to  fill  the  nced.5  ot 
the  people  of  the  Parsons  area. 


Grateful  appreciation  Is  expressed  to  all  of 
tJjjE  following  for  their  civic  leader.shlp  and 
sense  of  deep  community  responsibility  in 
making  this  program  possible: 

Parsons  Volunteer  Fire  Department:  Boy 
Scout.s  of  America.  Troop;  07;  Parson.s  Wom- 
an's Club;  Holly  Meadows  Farm  Women's 
Club;  Quoda  Club;  Flmagan  Hill  Farm  Wom- 
en's Club;  Women's  Auxiliary,  Pardons  Fire 
Department:  River  City  Club:  Kiwanis  Club; 
Lions  Club;  Elklns  Highlander  Bind;  Par- 
sons High  School  Band;  Local  Merch.inl.s, 
Bakeries  Serving  Parsons,  Industries  of  P.tr- 
sons. 

Federal  Agencies  Represented  by:  Lorraine 
Barrlck,  Selective  Service;  Leona  Thompson, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service:  Harold  Matllck,  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  Paul  Natale.  Forest  Service;  Max- 
Ine  Nestor.  Parsons  Post  Office. 

Post  Office  Employees:  Charles  F  Barbe, 
A.sslstant  to  the  Postm.aster,  Maxine  Ne:  tor. 
Clerk.  Earl  J.  Delaney.  Clerk.  William  H. 
Sheets.  City  Carrier;  Paul  3.  Mauzy.  Sub. 
Clerk-Carrier;  Ford  Fink.  Sub.  Ciu-rler;  Rob- 
ert Bozlc.  Sub.  Clerk:  John  W.  Howater.  Ctis- 
todlan;  Edward  C.  Simmons.  Janitor;  Claud 
S.  Sturm.  Star  Route  Carrier;  Norlne  Heclrick, 
Star  Route  Carrier. 

Progr.\m 

Mr.  Hubert  B.  Lake.  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
President.  The  Tucker  County  Bank. 

Mr.  Stanley  A.  Hehle,  Postmaster. 

1:30  p.m.:  Band  Concert.  Parsons  High 
School  Band,  Guy  A.  Saporlto.  Director; 
Elklns  Highlanders.  Chester  Phillips,  Man- 
ager. 

2:00  pm.:  Invocation.  Rev.  Meade  L.  Gut- 
shall.  First  Methodist  Church;  Introduction 
of  Mayor;   Welcome  to  Parsons.  Mayor  For- 
rest     Armentrout;      Introduction     of     Dis- 
tinguished  Guests;    Introduction   of   Honor- 
able Da'vld  Phillips.  Regional  Administrator, 
General   Services   Administration;    Introduc- 
tion of  U.S.  Senators;  State  Senator  J.  Ken- 
ton Lambert;  The  Honorable  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph,  State  of  West  Virginia;   The  Honor- 
able Robert  C.  Byrd,  SUte  of  West  Virginia; 
Introduction  of  Dedication  Speaker,  Honor- 
able P.  Alvln  Webb.  Regional  Director,  Wash- 
ington Region,  Post  Office  Department;  Dedi- 
catory Address,  The  Honorable  Frederick  C. 
Belen,    Deputy    Postmaster   General,   United 
States  of  America;  Presentation  of  Flag.  The 
Honorable    Harlet    O.    Staggers.    U.S.    Con- 
gressman,    Second     Congrefslonal     District, 
West   Virginia:    National    Anthem,    Parsons 
High    School    Band;    Benediction,    The    Rev. 
Acle  H.  Bryant,  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
3.00  p.m.:   Open  House — Everyone  invited. 


Salinger  Tells   How   Kennedy  Tried  To 
Hide  Vietnam  Buildup 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12.  1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  questions  about  our  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  which  demand  honest 
answers.    Among    these    questions    Is: 
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Are  the  American  people  being  ade- 
quately informed  about  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam? 

According  to  a  recent  Issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  fonner  Presiden- 
tial Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  indi- 
cates in  his  new  book,  "With  Kennedy," 
the  lengths  the  administration  went  to 
in  order  to  conceal  moves  that  put  the 
United  States  deeper  and  deeper  into  war 
in  Asia.  It  has  been  alleged  that  ques- 
tionable information  policies  relating  to 
Vietnam  are  continuing  In  effect. 

I  introduce  for  the  Record  at  this  point 

the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  aiticle  of 

September  12,  1966.    The  article  follows: 

Saiincer  Tells  How  Kennedy  T^ried  To  Hide 

Vietnam  BtriLDtrp — Now  Our  in  the  Open  : 

Dftails  of  How  Ke.nnedy  Administration 

Hoped  To  Conceal  Moves  That  Pvt  the 

UNriED    States    Deeper    and    Deeper    Into 

War  in  Asia 

An  account  of  how  American  armed  forces 
became  actively  involved  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— and  how  the  late  President  Kennedy 
tried  to  cover  up  such  Involvement — Is  given 
by  a  fonner  Government  official  in  a  new 
book. 

Pierre  Salinger,  former  Press  Secretary  to 
both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John.^^on,  Is 
the  author.  On  the  basis  of  his  experience 
In  the  White  House,  1961-64.  Mr.  Salinger 
writes  in  the  book,  "With  Kennedy,"  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday  &  Companv.  Garden 
City.  N.Y. :  ' 

"When  John  P.  Kennedy  became  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  total  U.S.  force  In 
Vietnam  was  about  600.  It  could  be  truly 
said  that  the  United  States  was  acting  solely 
aa  an  adviser  to  the  Government  of  South 
Vietntun." 

general's  advice 
In  late  1961.  Mr.  Salinger  said,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  his  military  adviser.  Gen.  Maxwell 
D.  Taylor,  to  Vietnam  for  a  personal  Investi- 
gation. 

The  Admlni.stration  began  a  gradual  build- 
up of  U.S.  troops  In  South  Vietnam  which— 
according  to  Mr.  Salinger— "was  to  reach 
over  20,000  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
President." 

Authorities  In  Washington  decided  that 
"a  change  was  necessary  In  our  policies  to- 
ward the  press  In  Vietnam."  Mr.  Salinger 
continued. 

"With  the  build-up  of  U.S.  troops  and  sup- 
plies, this  Government  was  now  going  to  be 
engaged  in  activities  which  were  In  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954." 

The  1954  Geneva  Agreements  partitioned 
Vietnam  at  the  seventeenth  parallel  Into  a 
Communist  North  and  a  free  South;  set  limits 
on  the  size  of  armed  forces  in  both  areas 
and  pledged  the  "neutrality"  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  The  U.S.  did  not  sign  the  pact 
but  agreed  to  abide  by  it  under  specified 
conditions. 

Mr.  Salinger  said  the  Communlst.s  had 
been  violating  the  agreement  for  some  time 
Nevertheless,  he  added,  U.S.  policy  makers 
did  not  want  to  admit  that  the  U.S  now  waa 
"similarly  violating  the  Agreements."  Mr 
Salinger  writes:  "Finally,  the  Administration 
having  gone  through  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and 
still  Involved  in  the  Berlin  crisis  which  had 
caused  It  to  call  up  the  reserves  and  send 
extra  divisions  to  Europe,  was  not  anxious  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  real  war  In  South- 
east Asia," 

The  Administration  sent  a  directive  to 
Saigon  for  a  new  public-Information  policy 
In  State  Department  cable  1006  of  Feb  21 
1962,  Mr.  Salinger  said.  It  called  for  "co- 
operation with  the  press,"  but  -also  ap- 
pealed for  restraint  on  the  part  of  cocre 
■pendents  In  handUng  Information  affecUnjr 
national  security. 

Mr.  Salinger  relates: 


"Stories  began  appearing  with  Increasing 
regularity  describing  heavy  Involvement  of 
U.S.  forces  In  Vietnamese  operations,  and 
stories  of  the  shooting  down  of  U.S.  heli- 
copters. 

"Such  articles  are  frequent  now  with  more 
than  235,000  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  (302  000 
as  of  Aug.  30,  1966).  but  taken  in  context  of 
1962-63  operations,  they  presented  the 
American  people  with  the  picture  of  a  widen- 
ing war  in  Southeast  Asia" — a  picture  which 
Mr.  Salinger  said  "the  Administration  did 
not  want  to  present." 

'President  Kennedy  was  particul.arly  sen- 
sitive about  some  of  these  articles.'"  Mr. 
Salinger  observed.  "It  was  my  view  at  the 
tune  that  we  .should  be  prep.ired  to  take 
the  good  stories  with  the  bad  in  Victhum 
but  the  President  pushed  hard  for  us  U) 
tighten  the  ru;es  under  which  corrcfpond- 
ents  could  oh-erve  field  operations  in  person. 
'•T!;o£e  resjx)nsible  for  information  policies 
of  the  Government  were  therefore  squeezed 
h:>:'d— between  the  desire  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  downplay  the  war  for  a  whole  variety 
of  military  and  political  re.a.sons.  and  the  de- 
sire of  reporters  on  the  ground  to  tell  all  to 
the  American  people." 

Several  additional  attempts  were  made  to 
lay  down  guidelines  controlling  news  cover- 
age of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  Salinger  book 
Indicates. 

A  new  press  policy  authorized  by  President 
Kennedy  in  the  spring  of  1963.  Mr.  Salinger 
said,  was  in  a  "secret  memorandum  "  which 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur  Syl- 
vester hand-carried  to  a  strategy  confereiice 
In  Honolulu  with  U.S.  officials  from  Vietnam. 
Later,  the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUvte 
Robert  Manning,  after  an  on-the-spot  survey 
of  press  relations,  said  In  a  report : 

"The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  long- 
standing desire  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
see  the  American  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
minimized,  even  represented,  as  something 
less  In  reality  than  It  is." 
Pierre  Salinger  concluded: 
"There  are  a  number  of  hard  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  handling  of  the  press  in 
Vietnam  between  1961  and  1964.  The  most 
Important  Is  that,  despite  all  the  motivations 
which  exist  to  the  contrary,  the  Government 
can  never  expect  success  for  a  press  policy 
which  does  not  rely  on  total  candor." 
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suggested  for  tlu.^.  of  course,  is    "pass  a 


Indiana  Businessmen  Protect  tbe 
Consumer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 


OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  30 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  luncheon  In 
Washington,  sponsored  by  the  Central 
Indiana  Better  Business  Bureau  and  the 
Indianapolis  Consumer  Affairs  Council. 
Following  the  luncheon,  a  special  Illus- 
trative film  presentation  showed  and 
described  the  kinds  of  voluntary  controls 
practiced  through  self -regulation  by  In- 
diana businesses  to  educate  and  protect 
consumers.  An  Informative  and  helpful 
question-and-answer  session  closed  the 
meeting. 

Due  to  a  great  deal  of  recent  prof>a- 
ganda  from  some  quarters,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  get  the  impression  that  the 
American  consumer  Is  little  more  than  a 
helpless  lamb,  to  l>e  preyed  upon  at  will 
by  the  wolves  of  business.    The  remedy 


This  luncheon  meeting  pointed  out  not 
only  that  there  are  already  a  host  of  laws 
on  the  books— local.  St.at«,  and  Federal— 
but  there  arc  also  ethical  codes  and  gen- 
eral rules  of  conduct  within  different 
trades  and  businesses  themselves  and 
busine.s.smen  band  together,  place  them- 
selves under  voluntary  self-regulation 
and  restriction,  and  go  to  great  care  to 
make  sure  the  consumer  is  both  pro- 
tected in  what  he  gct.s.  and  i:c<s  what 
he  wants. 

I  have  yet  to  see  any  solid  evidence 
that  would  make  me  believe  the  Ameil- 
can  con.-^umer  is  a  helpless  individual 
brainwaslied  by  adveitising  into  buvmg 
a  product  or  senice  he  docs  not  want 
The  relatively  few  con.sumer  complaint 
letters  I  receive  invariably  end  with  ihe 
solemn  vow  that  not  only  will  the  indi- 
vidual never  buy  that  particular  product 
or  sen-icc  apain,  but  he  will  al.^o  tell  liis 
f'f^'  L,^"*^  neighbors  what  he  thinks 
oi  it.  This  is  a  powerful  deterrent  to  poor 
merchandise,  and  tlie  businessman  knows 

What  consumer  dissatisfaction  exists; 
cannot  and  wiU  not  be  eliminated  bv 
more  restrictive  legislation  which  Is  of 
doubtful  merit  to  begin  with.  Educating 
the  consumer  to  be  careful— to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  and  to  be  able  to  identifv 
sliabby  merchandise  and  practices— and 
to  use  protection  which  Ls  alreadv  avail- 
able to  him  is  preferable  by  far.  "  This  is 
exactly  what  Indiana  businessmen  are 
doing,  and  they  are  to  be  complimented 
for  their  work  In  this  field. 

It  Is  axiomatic,  I  believe,  that  the 
American  consumer  simply  will  not  buy 
a  product  he  does  not  like  or  want.  If 
there  is  any  question  In  anyone's  mind 
about  this,  let  me  ask :  How  manv  Edsel 
dealers  are  still  In  busines.s? 

The  following  article  from  the  Au- 
gust 30,  1966.  Indianapolis  Star  describes 
the  work  of  the  Central  Indiana  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  the  Indianapolis 
Consumer  Affairs  Council: 

Pactcacinc  Bill  Opposed 
(By  James  A.  C.  Tliom  ] 
If  you  open  a  box  of  Crashle-CYunchies 
breakfast  cereal  and  And  that  it  Is  only  half 
full,  do  you  sit  there  and  suffer  in  silence 
I  broken  only  by  the  crushing  sound  of  cereal- 
chewing),  or  do  you  scream  for  Federal 
Intervention? 

Or.  U  you  open  a  can  of  Chicken  Gui^ibo 
and  find  It  tastes  more  like  gum  than 
chicken,  do  you  write  your  congressman  and 
Insist  on  a  law  against  gummy  gumbo  or  do 
you  Just  quietly  resolve  never  to  buy  that 
br.and  of  gumbo  again? 

Private  businessmen  like  to  believe  that 
you'll  Just  change  your  brand  and  find  vour 
own  way  to  a  better  product  with  an  honest 
label. 

Private  merchants  t»elleve  that  consumer 
education  and  competition  are  strong  enough 
forces  to  keep  packaging  and  selling  on  the 
up-and-up.  without  any  necessity  for  callire 
In  the  Peds. 

Now,  the  Indianapolis  business  community 
for  a  long  time  has  been  a  bastion  against 
Federal  flddUng  in  private  business  matters. 
BO  It  Is  not  surprising  that  a  group  of  In- 
dianapolis businessmen  Is  going  to  Washing- 
ton this  week  to  try  to  convince  Congressmen 
that  we  don't  need  more  laws  on  ethical 
packaging  and  merchandising  practices. 

Armed  with  a  recently  compiled  20-min- 
ute    slide   and   tape   presentation,    the    In- 
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dlanaiX)Us  Conaumer  Affairs  Committee 
hopee  to  show  that  the  consumer  already  is 
protected  well  enough  from  exploitation,  and 
that  he  can  put  the  unethical  sellers  In  their 
place  U  he  knows  where  and  when  to  com- 
plain. 

What  the  connmlttee  hopes  to  influence  Is 
Washington  thinking  on  a  couple  of  bills 
(S.  985  and  H.B.  15440).  The  bills,  pretty 
far  along  In  the  law-making  process,  call  for 
packaging  and  labeling  controls  th.it  would 
limit  and  specify  p«M:ka|re  size  for  virtually 
all  grocery  products,  and  would  let  govern- 
ment agencies  regxilate  the  alleEredly  mi.s- 
leadlng  "cents-ofl"  and  "economy  size" 
designations  on  packages. 

The  narrated  visual  prosetitatiou  i^  built 
on  the  findings  of  a  couple  of  surveys  in  the 
Indianapolis  area — one  a  survey  of  business- 
men and  the  other  a  survey  of  consumers. 

The  survey  among  the  businessmen  indi- 
cated that  they  think  their  own  self-regu- 
lation U  the  mo6t  effective  kind  of  control. 
And  that  they  must  regulate  themselves  to 
retain  public  confidence  In  the  connpeUUve 
marketplace.  Fraud  and  deceit  are  minimal, 
they  said,  because  of  internal  sell-rejuiatlon 
within  the  company's  quality  control  pro- 
gram and  such  inter-lndufitry  influences  as 
the  trade  associations,  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  the  advertising  media. 

All  local  advertisers,  for  exiimple,  are 
pledged  to  conform  to  standards  of  advertis- 
ing acceptability  s*t  forth  in  the  "Truth  In 
Advertising"  book  published  by  the  Adver- 
tising Club  at  Indianapolis  and  the  Better 
Business  Bureau.  Then  there  Is  the  "Adver- 
tising Code  of  American  Business."  which 
lists  nine  guidelines  which  must  be  followed 
by  anyone  advertising  in  the  IndianapoUs 
market. 

Also  an  Important  influence  in  this  regula- 
tion Is  the  use  ot  the  consumers'  weil-voiced 
complaints.  Whether  voiced  directly  to  the 
merchant  or  to  the  BBB  or  trade  as-s Delations, 
these  complaints  usually  result  in  quick 
remedy  of  the  situation. 

On  top  of  all  this  self-regulation,  there  is 
also  a  powerhouse  of  legislation  existing 
already — m  anti-trust  laws.  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion powers,  postal  restrictions,  and  so  on; 
and  there  is  the  wide  range  of  local  and  state 
laws,  the  building,  plumbing  and  electrical 
codea,  labeling  and  wmltatlon  rules,  etc. — all 
of  which,  this  Consumer  Affairs  Committee 
believes,  make  up  quite  enough  legal  protec- 
tion without  the  writing  of  more  legislation. 
The  survey  among  consumers  wa.s  carried 
out  by  Walker  Research,  an  Independent  local 
research  firm  which  Interviewed  500  Indian- 
apolis area  housewives  on  the  general  topic 
of  their  own  complaints  about  product  or 
service  quality. 

Their  complaints  covered  a  broad  spec- 
trum— from  dealers  who  make  a  sale  and 
then  forget  the  customer  when  it  comes  time 
for  emergency  service  to  the  auto  insurance 
company  that  drops  its  long-time  i>ollcy- 
holder  after  his  first  accident;  from  watery 
canned  goods  to  scum-leaving  detergents — 
but  the  ntmiber  of  dissatisfactions  was  sur- 
prisingly low.  the  researchers  rej>orted. 

The  committee  concluded  that  further 
legislation  Is  not  the  way  to  eliminate  what 
consumer  dissatisfaction  there  Is.  Instead, 
It  declared,  the  answer  is  in  educating  the 
consumer  to  be  careful  In  the  marketplace 
and  to  use  the  protection  that  Is  already 
available.  The  BBB  Is  working  presently  to 
educate  the  buying  masses  through  news- 
paper stories  and  ads  and  radio  and  television 
spots  and  shows. 

And  an  elaboration  of  the  committee's 
slide  show  U  to  be  prepared  soon  for  viewing 
by  consumers  throughout  Indiana. 

So  far  as  Is  known,  say  spKDkeEmen  for  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Committee,  no  other  com- 
munity has  prepared  an  opinion-shaping  mes- 
sage of  this  type  for  the  lawm&n  in  Wash> 
Iqgton,    though    It    does    concur    with    th« 


regular  efforts  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  and  several  other  national  busl- 
ne;-s-p<r)licy  irour>s. 

What  the  committee  is  trying  to  support, 
then.  Is  the  idea  that  ultimately,  the  cus- 
tomer (not  the  government)  Is  always  right 
and  the  businessman  knows  it — or  else. 


IRS   Put   on   Spot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  Ap.KA-;s.\s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHL- EN'T.\TIVE.5 

Monday.  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Api.>eal  carried  a 
provocaUve  ax;d  ilhiminaiins  editorial  in 
its  Thursday,  Soptembor  8,  1966,  edition. 
It  commented  upon  the  offensive  action 
taken  by  the  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee  in  re^pondin;:  to  a  ch.argc  by 
Internal  Revenue  Fcrvice  that  it  had 
been  cntragcd  in  political  activity. 

The  National  Right  To  Work  Com- 
mittee is  m  the  same  identical  situation 
as  any  other  proup  lliat  is  tax  exempt 
under  section  SOl'C'iSi  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Section  14ib)  is  sound 
lesii".lation.  as  It  peimits  a  person  in  the 
19  States  that  have  ri^ht-to-work  laws 
to  join  or  not  join  a  union.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  working  people  in  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  were  accorded 
the  same  privileee  In  earnintr  a  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  their  fajnilies. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  tMlitorial  fol- 
lows : 

IR3  Put  o.n-  Spot 

As  a  t.i x-exeni.pt  organization,  the  Na- 
tlonfil  Right  To  Work  Coninut'jee  is  under 
investigation  by  the  Iiit^rnAi  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  UeternV.r.e  whether  it  has  violated  the 
revenue  code  by  InUuiglng  in  political 
activity. 

Reed  Lrirvin.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Risjht  To  Work  Committee,  haa  now  put 
the  IRS  on  the  spot  by  calling  attention  to 
tlie  iKX  enforcement  of  similar  rcetrlctions 
on  I.ibor  union.'!. 

The-AFL-CIO  retorts  th.i.t  its  activities  are 
"strictly  witlvln  the  law,"  but  It  would  appear 
th.i.t  vviuit  has  actually  happened  Is  that  the 
unions  have  lounci  lo'~>pholes  In  the  law, 

Tlie  issue,  of  course.  1.=;  not  really  poUticxl 
activity  or  tax-e.xcmpt  .status,  but  rather 
whether  voU;nt;iry  union  nioinbcrship  is  to 
be  perniitted  to  continue  m  states  wiiich  have 
right-to-work  statutes. 

In  19S4  the  labor  morement  mounted  a 
funous  attack  on  Section  14(bl  of  the  Taft- 
H.artley  L.ibor-Managenier.t  .Act.  which  allows 
individtwl  ptafep  to  ret.-un  ^r  enact  laws  that 
give  workers  a  choice  between  Joining  a  union 
or  refusing  to  J'ua.  Big  labor  avidly  sup- 
ported candidates  who  promised  to  work  for 
repeal  '.rl  14(b).  The  labor  lobby  put  heftvy 
pres.sure  on  the  White  House  and  Congress 
in  the  ensuing  months,  but  lost  the  fight  for 
the  duration  of  the  89lh  Congress.  It  was.  In 
effect,  a  defeat  for  President  Johnson,  too. 
And  it  was  then  that  the  IRS  suddenly  bore 
down  on  the  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee. 

Says  Mr  Larson:  "We  are.  of  course,  well 
aware  that  as  an  exempt  organization  we 
cannot  engage  In  any  poUtloai  action,  and 
we  have  scrupulously  avoided  any  Involvie- 
ment  In  politics  or  political  artlvltlea.  The 
only  purpose  we  have  Is  to  promote  the  prliv- 
clple  of  voluntary  unionism. 


"But  are  not  labor  unions.  a.s  t.ix-exrmpt 
organizations  under  Section  501 1  c  U  5 1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  subject  to  the  same 
restrlctioixs  on  political  activities  as  the  Na- 
tional Committee  and  other  exempt  orga- 
nizations? And  if  this  is  so,  why  is  it  that 
labor  unions  can  openly  and  n.igr.antly  use 
tlae  monies  collected  from  cominilsory  mem- 
berf^hip  duos  to  make  contributions  to 
political  candidates?" 

The  issue  Is  clear  cut.  It  makes  more  plain 
than  ever  the  reed  to  retain  Section  14lb^. 
and  to  spread  Its  benefits  through  states 
other  than  Uie  19  which  now  have  righl-to- 
work  laws. 

It  Is  patently  unjust  to  force  a  worker  to 
join  a  union  against  his  wishes,  to  f.srce  '•.ira 
to  contribute  dues  to  support  a  leadership 
wliich  he  himself  does  not  support,  and  to 
s!>end  his  money  In  political  activity  con- 
trary to  the  individual's  political  .sentiment^;. 

More  than  tliat.  It  Is  deplorable  to  sec  the 
Administration,  through  the  IRS,  twisting 
revenue  stAtutes  in  an  attempt  to  still  the 
persistent  voice  of  the  Right  To  Work 
Committee. 


Postmaster  and  Carrier  Removal  From 
Patronage  To  Be  Sought 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    n.LIN013 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  advocated  the  removal  of  postmas- 
ters and  rural  letter  carriers  from  pol- 
itics. On  March  14,  1966,  I  Introduced 
a  bill— H.R.  13586— in  the  Hou.se  which 
provides  that  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  appoint  postmasters  under  civil 
sei-vice  procedures  and  that  no  political 
test  or  qualification  shall  be  considered 
in  .such  appointments. 

I  was  pleased  that,  in  Its  recent  final 
report,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Confess  also  recom- 
mended removal  of  these  post  office  ap- 
pointments from  politics. 

Now  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
through  "The  Federal  Spotlight,"  a 
column  by  Mr.  Joseph  Young  appearing 
daily  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
that  the  Johnson  administration  is  con- 
sidering asking  Congress  to  remove  post- 
masters and  rural  letter  carriei-s  from 
the  political  patronage  system.  I  greet 
this  news  with  enthusiasm.  It  would  be 
a  proper  step  in  the  direction  of  Im- 
proved postal  service  and  Improved  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Young's  column  of  September  6, 
1966,  follows: 

Postm.hsti:r     and     C.\rrier     Removm.     F^iom 
Pathonace  To  Be  Sought 
(By  Joseph  Young) 
The  Johnson  administration  will  nsk  Con- 
gress  next   year   to   remove   postm.oster   and 
rural   letter  carrier   Jobs   from   the   political 
patronage  system. 

Administration  oCBclalSj  disclose  that  the 
proposal  will  be  for  postmasters  and  rural 
letter  carriers  to  be  appointed  the  same  way 
as  other  federal  and  postal  civil  servants. 

Eliminated  would  be  Senate  confirmation 
and  the  present  "character  evaluation"  sys- 
tem, whereby  prospective  candidates  are 
screened  by  the  administration  before  they 
are  cleared  for  consideration. 
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■Dnder  the  plan,  postmasters  and  rural  let- 
ter carrier  Jobs  would  be  filled  as  a  result  of 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

The  top  three  candidates  making  the  high- 
est scores  for  the  particular  Job  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
Candidates  who  are  disabled  veterans  wo\ild 
get  top  preference. 

The  postmaster  general  would  have  the 
right  of  final  selection,  but  this  wotild  have 
to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  three  names  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  CSC. 

In  effect,  the  system  would  be  the  same 
as  for  career  Job  appointments  in  other  gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies. 

Tlie  administration  feels  that  the  pro- 
posed new  system  would  save  it  and  Congress 
the  countless  headaches  In  appointing  post- 
m.isters  and  rural  letter  carriers. 

As  one  official  put  It.  "Under  the  present 
system,  for  every  friend  you  make,  vou  make 
100  enemies  who  did  not  get  the  Job." 

Civil  Service  Commission  officials  feel  the 
proposed  new  system  would  improve  the 
qirtlity  of  postm.asters  by  encouraging  out- 
standing leaders  of  a  community  to  aonlv 
for  the  Job.  '' 

The  proposed  new  system  would  not  apply 
to  present  postmasters  and  rural  letter  car- 
riers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  CSC  officials  say  th.at 
the  quality  of  present  postmasters  and  rioral 
letter  carriers  Is  uncommonly  high. 

The  CSC's  standards  have  been  high  and 
In  a  majority  of  cases  one  of  its  top  three 
candidates  certified  to  the  department  has 
been  the  person  selected. 

But  Uie  CSC  feels  the  new  system  will 
encourage  even  better-qualified  candidates 
to  compete  for  these  Jobs,  In  the  knowledge 
that  merit  and  not  politics  will  be  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  all  cases. 


South  IDakota  farmers — or  more  than  58 
percent  of  them— whom  the  Department 
considers  as  "smsdl  famers." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
denounce  this  .irresponsible  statement 
and  take  effective  action  to  reverse  this 
record  of  failure  and  neglect  which  the 
statistics  clearly  reveal. 


Agriculture  Department  Ignores  "Small 
Fanner" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  12, 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  ignored  one 
of  its  most  Important  jobs,  which  is  to 
get  the  Income  of  the  small  fanner  up 
to  a  decent  level,  not  drop  the  family 
farmer  as  an  economic  liability, 

I  quote  a  statement  made  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  A 
Schnlttker  that  "Federal  farm  policy  Is 
aimed  at  achieving  parity  Income  for 
adequate  size  commercial  farms  not  nec- 
essarily for  small  farms." 

Schnlttker  defined  as  "adequate"  those 
farms  grossing  over  $10,000  a  year  in 
sales. 

This  statement  Is  typical  of  the  abuse 
and  misuse  which  the  administration  has 
made  of  the  agricultural  segment  of  the 
Nation's  economy. 

According  to  farm  census  figures  just 
released.  South  Dakota  lost  an  average  of 
1.205  farms  per  year  In  the  period  1959 
to  1964. 

It  Is  very  apparent  that  the  Johnson- 
Freeman  administration  is  ready  to  Ig- 
nore the  family  farmer  completely.  The 
long-range  plan  for  the  American  pro- 
ducer evidently  does  not  Include  29,000 


Payments  to  Dentists  for  Insurance  Claims 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUyE  OF  REPRE.SENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. H.R.  17638,  a  bill  wliich  will 
make  mandatory  the  Inclusion  in  health 
Insurance  policies  Issued  by  companies 
doiny  interstate  business,  a  provision  rc- 
quiiins:  that  payments  shall  be  made  un- 
der tl-icse  policies  to  doctors  of  dental 
surgery,  doctors  of  dental  medicine  and 
oral  surt;eons  for  the  perfonnance  of 
sui'gical  procedures  where  the  contract 
permits  payment  for  these  pioccduies 
to  a  doctor  of  medicine. 

Unfortunately,  some  insurance  con- 
tracts have  been  narrowly  construed  by 
the  companies  issuing  them  so  that 
necessary  surgical  procedures  involving 
the  mouth  and  jaw  of  afifected  patients 
have  to  be  performed  by  a  medical 
doctor,  and  if  performed  by  a  dentist 
no  payment  is  made.  In  my  opinion' 
this  unnecessarily  restricts  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  patients,  and  should  not  be 
permitted. 

This  problem  has  been  met  in  Cali- 
fornia by  a  supreme  court  decision  In- 
terpreting a  health  insurance  contract 
so  as  to  Include  within  the  term  "med- 
ical doctor,"  a  dentist  when  performing 
surgical  procedures  otherwise  covered 
by  the  contract. 

North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia 
have  passed  legislation  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  my  bill. 

These  surgical  procedures  consist  of 
fractures  of  the  jaws,  biopsies  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  mouth  and  jaws,  tumors,  and 
cysLs  of  the  mouth  and  jaws,  frenum  op- 
erations, incisions  in  and  about  the 
mouth  for  acute  Infections  in  the  soft 
tissues  and  jaw  bones,  surgery  for  cor- 
rection of  deformities  and  malrelation 
of  the  jaws.  X-rays  of  the  teeth  and 
jaws,  avulsion  of  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve  in  cases  of  tic  douloureux,  removal 
of  salivary  stones,  correction  of  disloca- 
tion and  disturbances  of  the  maxillary 
condylar  joint,  alveoplasty  and  stomato- 
plasty of  the  mouth,  Incisions  of  the  ton- 
gue, lips  and  palate,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  good  national  precedents 
for  this  legislation;  namely,  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefit  Act  of  1959— 
Public  Law  86-382,  S.  2162.  Septem- 
ber 28,  1959— and  the  recent  Health 
Medicare  Insurance  Act^-Publlc  Law 
89-97,  H.R.  6675,  July  30,  1965. 

In  the  Government-wide  Indemnity 
benefit  plan,  covered  by  Aetna  and  other 
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associated  insurance  companies  under 
the  heading  "Definitions  of  Terms  U.sed 
in  This  Brochure."  is  the  following  word- 
ing: 

Doctor  is  a  duly  licensed  doctor  of  medi- 
cine (M.D.)  or  a  duly  licensed  doctor  of 
osteopathy  (D.O).  The  term  Includes  sur- 
geons and  other  specialist*  if  thev  meet  this 
definition.  A  duly  licensed  denti!=t  is  also 
considered  a  "doctor"  for  purposes  of  the 
dental  work  .arid  oral  surgery  covered  by  the 
Plan,  and  a  duly  licensed  podiatrist  i chiro- 
podist) Is  considered  a  "doctor  '  for  purprjses 
of  the  foot  conditions  covered  by  the  Plan 
Types  of  practitioners  not  speciriraliv  men- 
tioned above  are  not  con.sidcred  "doctors"  for 
pu.-poses  of  this  Pl.on. 

In  the  Govemment-wide  service  bene- 
fit plan,  admini.stored  by  Blue  Ci-oss  and 
Bhie  Shield,  under  the  title  "Definitions 
of  Terms  Used  in  This  Brochure  '  i-:  the 
following  wordmc : 

Physician  Is  a  doctor  ol  medicine  ,MD  i 
or  doctor  of  osteopath v  (D.O.)  who  is  ler.l'v 
quali.tied  and  licensed  to  practice  medKine 
and  perform  siu-gery  at  the  tune  and  place 
the  service  is  rendered  For  servicer  cov- 
ered by  the  Plan.  d..K-tors  of  dental  surgerv 
'r;..tJ'  '^'^'"^^^^  of  medical  dentistrv 
ID.M13.).  and  doctors  of  surgical  chiropodv 
(D.fcc  1.  when  acting  within  the  s^ope  of 
their  licenses,  are  deemed  to  be  phv.sician^ 
No  practitioners  other  than  th,*,e  specified 
above  shall  be  deemed  to  be  phv.-icians  for 
purposes  of  this  Pl:;n. 

In  Public  Law  89-97.  under  Title  I- 
Healtn  IiLsurance  for  the  Aged  and  Fedl 
cral  As.-.istancc  and  subheading  'Phy- 
sician." is  the  following  wording: 

(r)  The  term  "phy.slcian  "  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  performance  ol  anv 
function  or  action,  means  (Da  d.Ktor  of 
medicine  or  osteopathy  legallv  autlu,ri:'ed  to 
practice  medicine  and  surgerv  bv  the  sUUc 
in  which  he  perform.^  such  function  or  ac- 
tion (including  a  physician  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1101(a)(7),  or  (2)  a  doctor 
of  dentistry  or  dental  or  oral  surgerv  who  is 
legally  authorized  to  practice  dent"istrv  bv 
the  state  in  wliich  he  performs  such  func'tlon 
but  only  with  respect  to  (.A)  Burgerv  related 
to  the  jaw  or  any  structure  contiguous  ui 
the  Jaw  or  IB)  the  reduction  of  anv  frartnre 
of  the  jaw  or  any  facial  bone. 

Tills  definition  with  respect  to  plivM- 
cian  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  some  States— notably  a  ruling 
by  the  Arizona  State  Supreme  Couit  re- 
garding the  right  of  a  dentist  to  admin- 
ister a  general  anesthetic,  wherein  the 
court  ruled  that  in  fact  a  dentist  wa^^  a 
ph.v.sician. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  consider- 
able attention  is  now  being  given  this 
matter  of  vital  importance  bv  several 
States. 


Rush  Dickson  Left  Builder's  Mark 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  September  8,  1966,  our  State 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  lost  an 
outstanding  leader  when  Rush  Smith 
Dickson  departed  this  earthly  life 
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I  feel  a  personal  sense  of  grief  in  his 
passing.  For  more  than  25  years  it  was 
my  privilege  to  have  a  close  personal  re- 
lationship with  this  great  man  and  to  be 
the  beneficiary  of  his  wise  counsel  and 
his  unselfish  assistance  to  me  in  many 
ways. 

Our  close  friendship  resulted  In  part 
from  his  lifetime  •cQuaintanceship  with 
members  of  my  immediate  family  and 
the  mutual  esteem  in  which  they  held 
each  other.  I  shall  always  remember 
with  gratitude  the  many  very  personal 
relationships  that  I  was  privileged  to 
have  with  Mr.  Dickson  which  meant  so 
much  to  me  in  so  many  ways. 

The  sense  of  loss  which  I  feel  is  felt 
by  countless  others  who  were  tlie  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  good  works.  As  a  busi- 
ness and  financial  leader  of  the  Nation, 
he  wsts  of  great  Bsststsnee  to  many  stnig- 
gllng  business  organizations.  As  a  hu- 
manitarian, he  contributed  much  to  the 
hospitals  and  educational  Institutions  of 
the  North  Carolina  area.  As  a  friend  of 
the  average  man,  he  was  constantly  giv- 
ing alms  to  his  less  fortunate  brother 
without  ostentation. 

Rush  Dickson's  life  touched  so  many 
facets  of  human  activity  that  I  could  not 
commence  to  detail  them  In  this  short 
statement.  In  a  broad  way,  however,  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server on  Sunday.  September  11,  1966, 
dealt  with  the  life  and  works  of  this 
wonderful  man.  I  submit  this  editorial 
for  printing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxc- 
ORo  today : 

Rusk  Dickson  Lett  Buuxies's  Mark 

Riuk  Smith  Dickson,  who  pulled  hirruelf 
up  by  bis  bootstraps  to  become  a  financial 
giant  and  a  man  of  great  Influence,  was  the 
kind  of  person  George  Bernard  Shaw  ex- 
pressed  admiration  for  In  his  play.  "Mrs. 
WarrenVProfesslon."  written  in  1893. 

"People  are  always  blaming  their  circum- 
stances for  what  they  are."  Shaw  wrote.  "I 
don't  believe  In  circumstances.  The  people 
who  get  on  in  this  world  are  the  f>eople  who 
get  up  and  look  for  the  circumist.inces  they 
want,  and  It  they  can't  And  them,  make 
them." 

Rusk  Dickson  did  just  that.  He  was  bom 
In  a  log  house  on  a  farm  near  Grover.  son 
of  a  strict  disciplinarian  who  appreciated 
property  and  its  values.  Chances  are  that 
Rusk  Dickson  would  have  become  a  success- 
ful farmer  and  businessman  even  If  his  eyes 
had  not  seen  beyond  his  own  community, 
but  he  made  no  little  plans. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  awareness  of 
the  world  around  him  and  its  opportunities 
for  personal  and  business  growth.  Rusk 
Dickson  wanted  to  make  Ills  own  way.  He 
combined  ambition,  hard  work,  thrift  and 
self-discipline  to  rise  from  his  humble  be- 
ginnings to  head  one  of  the  nation's  top  50 
investment  securities  Arms. 

When  the  Charlottean  was  honored  by  the 
Newcotnen  Society  at  a  dinner  here  in  1961. 
the  then-Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina,  his  old  friend  Emery  B. 
Denny,  said:  "Rusk  Dickson  Is  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  competitive  element  in 
the  system  of  private  enterprise." 

Rusk  Dicltson  had  his  critics,  detractors 
and  enemies.  He  was  a  hard-nosed  business- 
man who  stood  with  Gibraltar-like  reeol'.e 
when  he  thought  he  was  right  in  a  personal. 
business  or  political  matter,  and  nobody  is 
right  all  the  tim«.  But  thanks  to  his  abUlty 
to  see  business  investment  matters  clearly 
and  realistically,  hundreds  of  businesses  in 
these  Piedmont  Carollnaa  have  begun  and 
succeeded,  thousands  of  Jobs  have  been 
created  and  scores  of  munlolpal  and  county 
goveriunenta  are  stable. 


In  aJdlUon  to  his  flnaiirlal  genius  and 
ability  to  build  productively.  Rush  Dickson 
gave  much  of  himself  to  st.at.e  and  commu- 
nity lire.  His  long  service  to  Charlotte  Me- 
morial HospltiU  was  esjK-ci.illy  noteworthy. 
The  two  f'and;itlcns  he  created  have  done 
ininien.se  good. 

P;i.nilly  and  friends  know  a  side  to  this 
man  that  the  public  saw  but  rarely.  They 
understood  the  beat  of  the  drum  he  heard. 
the  one  that  drove  him  to  the  pinnacle 
of  financLil  success.  But  they  knew  him. 
too.  In  softer  and  less  compulsive  moniencs, 
as  a  mun  capable  of  compassion  and  other 
emo'inns  th.it  do  not  domluate  the  market 
pi  are 

M.my  financi.illy  s'lrcessful  Chrirlotteans 
with  .sm.ul-town  or  viilitge  boginninffs  saw 
something  of  Ihem.'selves  in  Rush  Dickson, 
and  something  of  the  novelty  and  opixjrtu- 
nity  of  this  land  and  this  people.  There  w.is 
much  of  Cornelius,  Clover,  Concord,  GatT- 
ney.  Mount  Holly,  Grover  and  Gastonio  in 
his  life  story,  and  the  people  there  still 
Identitled  with  Rush  Dickson  when  he  died 
last  week  at  71. 

He  made  no  small  plans  because  lie  knew 
they  wo'.ild  not  move  him  or  others.  By 
setting  his  goals  hi^'h,  he  pro.spered,  but 
more  import-int,  he  built  for  the  benefit  of 
many.  It  was  tlie  eood  fortune^  of  Charlotte 
and  the  Southe.ast  that  he  came  to  be  among 
us. 


Congressman  Roudebush  Exposes  U.S. 
Professor's  Denunciation  of  U.S.  Viet- 
nam Policy  While  Travelinij  on  Federal 
Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    TNDlSti.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPREi^ENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Kood 
friend  and  colleaRue,  Congressman 
Richard  L.  Roudebush,  of  Indiana,  has 
discovered  that  an  American  professor 
who  recently  bltttrly  denomiced  UjS. 
Vietnam  pwlicy  while  visitina:  in  Moscow 
had  made  his  trip  on  Federal  funds. 

The  professor,  from  the  University  of 
California,  had  also  been  active  iii  anti- 
war protests  and  was  coch.ilnnan  of  the 
Berkeley  campus  Vietnam  Day  Commit- 
tee last  year. 

This  professor  made  hi.s  denunciation 
In  front  of  North  Vietnamese  press  corre- 
spondents while  in  Mascow  to  attend  a 
mathematics  conference.  He  also  has 
been  granted  money  for  fui-ther  travel 
e.xpx?nses  in  1967.  We  may  well  wonder 
where  this  p!ofes.-or  will  turn  up  next  to 
attack  his  own  countiy,  unless  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  heeds  Con- 
gressman Roudebush's  recommendation 
and  cancels  the  1967  grant. 

The  following  stoiT  from  the  Septem- 
ber 12,  1966,  Indianapc>li,';  Star  describes 
this  shabby  affair  and  Congies-sman 
RouDEtiusH  is  to  be  comiJlimeiited  for  his 
work  in  uncovering  t!ic  facts  of  the  case: 
P.\civis:.i    I.^iD   TO    U.S     \'isrroR-To    Mo.scow 

W.^sHiNCTo.v — .-\n  American  professor  de- 
nounced United  States  policy  In  Viet  N;im 
while  on  a  Moscow  visit  financed  by  liie  Fed- 
eral government,  a  congre.s.snian  said  yester- 
day. 

Representative  Ric  hard  L  Rd'-deht-sh  (R- 
Ind  )  identified  the  profe.'isor  as  Stephen 
Smale  of   the  University  of  California. 


Tlie  congressman  said  Smale  al.so  had  been 
co-chairman  of  a  'Viet  Nam  Day  Committee 
that  organized  antiwar  protest.s  at  the  uni- 
versity's Berkeley  campus  last  ye.u". 

Smale.  Roudebush  said,  called  North  Viet- 
namese correspondents  to  a  press  conierence 
last  mouth  in  Moscow  and  there  criticized 
US.  policy  in  Viet  Nam. 

Smale  was  in  Russia  to  attend  a  mathema- 
tics conference,  the  congresstnan  s;iid. 

Roudebush  said  the  professor  drew  $2,778 
a  month  in  Federal  funds  as  salary  during 
the  summer  and  also  drew  $1,000  for  a  rotind 
trip  Jet  fare  from  California  to  Moscow  un- 
der a  Federal  grant. 

"I  don't  believe  the  American  taxpayers 
should  be  saddled  with  the  expense  of  send- 
ing a  professor  on  a  three-month  European 
junket  to  issue  statements  in  Moscow  run- 
ning down  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
government."  Roudebush  said  in  a  state- 
ment. 

■'If  he  wanted  to  travel  at  persona!  expense 
we  couldn't  ofRclally  object,  but  taking 
$13,000  in  tax  money  to  visit  Moscow  and  rap 
America  is  too  much," 

Roudebush  said  he  had  requested  a  com- 
plete report  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation regarding  details  of  the  grant 
awarded  Smale.  He  said  the  foundation  had 
made  a  $91,500  lump  sura  grant  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  it  selected  Smale  for 
a  $13,000  grant  for  salary  and  travel  ex- 
penses in  1966  and  1967. 

Thus,  he  said.  Smale  is  due  to  receive 
$6,000  next  year.  Roudebush  indicated  he 
would  recommend  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  cancel  Smale's  1967  grant. 


Congress  in  Need  of  Modernization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REa'RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  ours 
is  a  constantly  changing  society  and  it  Is 
proper  and  necessai-y  for  the  Congress 
to  assess  from  time  to  time  its  organi- 
zational sti"ucture  and  procedures. 

I  have  been  enthusiastic  over  the  work 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress,  which  has  issued  a 
valuable  set  of  recommendations  on  im- 
proving the  methods  of  opeiations  in 
Congress.  The  joint  committee  report 
is  a  good  one,  though  some  important 
pi'oblems  were  not  included  in  it. 

An  analysis  of  the  importance  of  a 
modern  Congress  was  made  in  an  edi- 
torial by  Paddock  Publications.  Inc., 
publishers  of  17  suburban  newspapers  in 
the  13th  Congressional  District.  Illinois. 
The  editorial  of  September  1,  1966,  fol- 
lows: 

CONURESS  IN'  Need  of  MODtRMZATION 

Adjustment  to  changing  needs  of  society 
is  essential  to  effective  operation  of  govern- 
ment. 

With  the  ever-increasing  reliance  pl.aced 
on  the  federal  government  to  meet  needs  of 
its  citizens,  that  is  particularly  true  of  Con- 
gre.'^s.  Yet  Congress  h,as  failed  to  adjust  to 
modem  conditions.  It  continues  to  operate 
in  the  same  basic  format  it  did  a  generation 
ago. 

Final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  was  issued  four  weeks 
ago.  It  resulted  from  16  months  of  study 
during  which  the  Joint  House-Senate  com- 
mittee heard  nearly  200  witnesses — congre.ss- 
nien,  congressional  employes,  political  scien- 
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tists  and  others.  Included  In  the  final  report 
is  a  series  of  recommendations  for  the  first 
major  revamping  of  congressional  procedure 
since  1946, 

Recommendations  cover  the  entire  scope  of 
congressional  operation.  Perhaps  most  sig- 
nificantly, in  view  of  recent  legislation  which 
opened  the  public's  access  to  Information 
about  administrative  agencies,  the  report 
presents  a  substantial  opportunity  to  elimi- 
nate secrecy  in  Congress, 

The  recommendations.  If  adopted,  would 
provide  congressional  hearings  l>e  public  "to 
the  maximum  extent  possible."  In  addition, 
committee  meetings  would  be  opened  to  the 
public. 

Also  recommended  In  the  revamping  of 
committee  procedure  is  adoption  of  a  "bill 
of  rights"  to  allow  a  committee  majority  the 
right  to  call  meetings,  and  to  require  a  com- 
mittee chairman  to  report  legislation.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  report  asks  that  committees  be 
organized  for  a  five-day  workweek,  elimi- 
nating the  long  weekend  schedules  fashion- 
able since  before  air  transportation.  It  also 
recommends  a  realignment  of  some  commit- 
tee functions  to  recognize  changes  in  con- 
gressional interests. 

The  report  suggests  wider  membership  on 
Senate  committees  and  Senate  committee 
chairmanships. 

Other  proposals:  increase  size  of  congress- 
men's and  committees  staffs,  and  develop 
staff  professionalism;  strengthen  fimctlon  of 
Congress  as  an  overseer  of  the  executive 
branch;  Increase  legislative  control  of  fiscal 
matters;  strengthen  legislative  research;  cre- 
ate a  House  ethics  committee  patterned  after 
the  one  In  the  Senate;  strengthen  lobbying 
controls. 

The  report  tirges  the  politically  dominated 
capltol  police  be  converted  into  a  professional 
unit  of  the  D,  C.  police  department:  unfor- 
tunately, the  report  was  sUent  on  similar 
Btreamlining  of  the  capltol  architect's  office. 
With  an  eye  toward  the  future,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  a  continuing  study  of 
congressional  procedure  to  encourage  con- 
stant adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  nation 
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Cattle  prices  are  on  the  Increase  and 
It  appears  the  reason  the  administration 
is  sitting  cm  Its  hands  <m  beef  Imports 
Is  to  beat  down  beef  prices  before  the 

fall  run. 


Better  Now  Than  Not  at  All 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 


Beef  Import  Flood  Goes  Unchecked 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or   BOtJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12, 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  'wrlth  beef 
Imports  soaring  to  100  mlUion  pounds 
In  June,  the  highest  monthly  rate  in 
3  years,  immediate  action  is  necessary 
by  the  Etepartment  of  Agriculture  to 
Impose  restrictions  to  avoid  price  de- 
creases. 

This  rapid  jump  will  push  yearly  beef 
Imports  to  the  same  level  that  triggered 
the  disastrous  30-percent  decline  In 
domestic  beef  prices  in  1963. 

If  the  June  pace  continues.  Imports 
Will  reach  977  million  pounds  or  far 
above  the  level  which  automatically 
triggers  quotas  at  890  miUion  pounds. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
not  sit  Idly  by  and  permit  the  bottom  to 
fall  out  of  the  market  before  acting 
TOe  law,  which  this  Congress  passed  In 
1964,  states  that  the  Secretary  must  im- 
pose quotas  if  estimates  Indicate  the 
beef  flood  will  exceed  the  legal  limit. 
Obviously,  it  Is  time  for  this  action 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12.  1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  September  12 
edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
entitled  "Better  Now  Than  Not  at  All"; 
Better  Now  Than  Not  at  All 
"All  of  this  might  have  been  better  if  done 
6  months  ago,  but  it's  better  now  than  not 
at  all."  So  spoke  Yale  economist.  James  To- 
bln.  about  President  Johnson's  announce- 
ment that  he  is  asking  Congress  to  suspend 
for  16  months  two  key  tax  Incentives  for 
business  investment  in  new  construction  and 
equipment.  Prof.  Tobln's  comment^- 
straightforu-ard  and  to  the  point — is  this 
newspaper's,  too.  If  the  principle  Is  ac- 
cepted that  in  these  days  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  some  measure  of  government  con- 
trol of  the  economy,  government  cannot 
avoid  the  obligation  to  promote  belt  tlght«n- 
Ing — when  the  national  interest  demands. 

The  mistake  that  Mr.  Johnson  made  this 
year  was  to  leave  It  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  banks  to  Uke  what  steps  they  could 
to  hold  back  inflation.    The  President's  Im- 
plied criticism  of  the  banks'  high  interest 
rates  was   thus  a  little  unfair.     They  were, 
in  fact,  left  too  long  with  virtually  the  en- 
tire burden  of  trying  to  check  Inflation,    And 
consequently  the  government  should  be  cau- 
tious  about    blaming   them   for   the   tight- 
money  policy's  having  failed  to  do  the  trick. 
Mr.  Johnson's  account  of  the  backlog  of 
orders  and  the  shortage  of  skUled  labor  In 
the  machinery  Industry  conflrms  that  the 
area  where  demand  U  most  egregiously  out- 
stripping supply— the  basic  cause  of  infla- 
tion—is the  area  where  business  Is  Investing 
In   plant  and   equipment.     The  President's 
proposed  suspension  of  the  two  tax  incen- 
tives strikes  directly  at  this  area.     Indeed 
It  is  a  measure  which  many  had  t>een  ad- 
vocating for  weeks  as  that  most  likely  to  go 
to  the  seat  of  the  present  overheating  of  the 
economy.    The  one  major  reservation  about 
It  concerns  how  long  it  will   be  before  it 
takes  effect.    But,  as  in  so  many  things   bet- 
ter late  than  never. 

If  Mr.  Johnson's  proposal  is  a  right  one 

as  we  think  it  Is— the  pubUc  should  never- 
theless understand  that  something  more  may 
etui  need  to  be  done.  The  businesses  lUely 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  the  suspension  of  the 
tax  incentives  are  by  and  large  those  that 
can  probably  bear  It  most  easUy.  In  most 
cases,  they  are  the  ones  that  have  benefited 
most  from  the  boom  which  the  subsidies 
encouraged  in  the  first  place.  But  a  brake 
may  well  have  to  be  applied  elsewhere— 
and  the  President  must  not  be  deterred  from 
applying  the  brake  simply  by  the  thought 
that  It  might  cost  votes  in  an  ©lection  year 
As  he  Indicated  at  his  Thursday  news  con-' 
ference.  Congress's  current  tendency  to  ap- 
propriate extravagantly  and  the  excepOonal 
demands  of  the  commitment  In  Vietnam  add 
to  the  problem  of  assessing  whether  or  not 
other  fiscal  moves  are  needed.  This  news- 
paper already  has  mentioned  other  posBlble 
measures,  besides  suspension  of  the  Invest- 
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ment  tax  credit.  They  include:  enacting  a 
wartime  excess  profits  tax;  raising  the  corrxi- 
rate  Income  tax  back  to  52  percent;  and  rais- 
ing personal  income  tax  rates. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  case  can  be  made  for 
considering  them.  It  is  less  corLsumer  buy- 
ing than  continued  heavy  capital  investment 
that  has  pushed  the  Inflationary  spiral  up. 
But  business  cannot  be  expected  to  heed  ex- 
hortations from  the  administration  unless 
the  administration  curbs  non-essential  gov- 
ernment spending. 

Yet  In  the  last  resort  the  man-ln-the-street 
cannot  divorce  himself  from  buslne.=E — or  vice 
versa.  The  economy  belongs  to  everybodv 
Arid  everybody  must  shoulder  his  mea.Hire  of 
respon.sibiUty  to  keep  It  healthv. 


A  Brilliant  Success  Story 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 


OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  12,  1966 
Mr,  HAVnciNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  Sunday  Star  for  the  following 
article  which  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  It  Is  Inspiring  to  note 
this  recognition  of  a  brilliant  public 
servant,  the  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretar>'  of  Defense  Roy  K.  Davenport. 
Generally,  retirement  of  a  veteran  em- 
ployee is  a  festive  occasion,  but  Roy  Dav- 
enport's departure  defies  this  tradition  In 
evei-y  sense — to  thoee  of  us  who  were  his 
close  friends,  to  those  who  leaned  on  his 
scholarly  talents,  and  to  those  who  labor 
steadfastly  In  defense  of  our  Nation  dur- 
ing some  of  Its  most  critical  years  In 
human  relations. 

Roy  Davenport  combined  courage  and 
InteUect.  He  employed  no  gimmicks  or 
oratory  to  §way  emotions.  But  his  re- 
strained yet  powerful  voice  articulated  a 
learned  devotion  to  principle  and  genuine 
service.  He  was  indeed  a  leader  without 
a  constituency,  for  all  mankind  benefited 
from  his  service  and  he  needed  no  special 
group  to  claim  his  attention. 

I  am  confident  Roy  Davenport's  retire- 
ment is  not  the  ending  of  a  public  caieer, 
as  much  as  we  may  share  his  desire  to 
return  to  the  luxury  of  private  life.  'We 
can  oiHy  hope  that  as  he  climbs  to  a  still 
higher  summit  of  achievement,  he  and 
his  family  will  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
good  health,  loyal  friends,  and  grateful 
fellow  citizens. 
The  article  follows: 
Pentagon  Is  Losing  Integration  Expkbt 

(By  VeraGlaser) 
■While  President  Johnson  has  been  naming 
Negroes  to  high  federal  posts  In  a  series  of 
spectaciUar  appointments,  one  man — Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Roy  K 
Davenport^has  distinguished  himself  by 
climbing  the  career  ladder  rung  by  rung. 

It  took  the  tall,  scholarly  manpower  spe- 
cialist 24  years  to  become  the  Pentagon's 
highest-ranking  N»gro  dvUlan.  drawing  a 
♦25.800  annual  salary. 

Along  the  line  he  played  a  key  role  in  de- 
segregating the  military  establishment  a 
bnsakthrough  which  was  to  fcrm  the  base 
tar  broader  acUons  In  wiping  out  racial  bias 
More  recently  Davenport's  work  as  personnel 
consultant  and  world-wide  trouble  shooter 
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ha*  twice  won  him  the  Army's  escet>tional 
civilian  service  award. 

Although  he  regards  hla  effort  to  Integrate 
the  mUltary  in  the  late  40'8  and  early  Ws  as 
his  greatest  career  achievement,  Davenport 
Inalsta  his  Negro  Identity  was  not  a  major 
factor.  ^  ^  , 

"I  was  rarely  concerned  about  race,  out  I 
was  concerned  about  people  and  utilizing 
their  fullest  potential." 

MEDICAL  RETIREMENT 

Now  Davenport's  reUrem.ent  for  medical 
reasons  Is  In  the  final  stage  of  review.  The 
quiet  success  story  which  began  In  1942. 
when  a  lone  Negro  pored  over  the  clvU  service 
examination  In  the  Orangeburg.  S.C,  post 
office,  has  come  to  an  equally  quiet  (Davea- 
pcrt  wouldn't  permit  a  farewell  party)  but 
more  rewarding  end. 

Is  there  something  yoxing,  ambitious  mem- 
bers of  his  race  can  learn  from  his  experi- 
ence? Davenport  believes  there  is  and  sura« 
It  up  this  way: 

"Young  Negroes  have  to  move  beyond  ordi- 
nary occupations.  They  must  be  willing  to 
risk  entering  new  fields  and  taking  their 
chances  competitively.  You  can't  meet  Job 
competition  solely  by  marching  and  protest- 
ing. You  must  keep  your  noee  in  yo\ir  books 
and  prepare  yourself." 

He  has  no  complaints  about  his  own  rise 
In  government  and  indeed  believes  It  would 
have  be«n  no  swifter  had  he  been  white. 

But  he  doe*  regret  living  in  two  worlds — 
an  Integrated  professional  community  as  q^>- 
poaed  to  a  segregated  social  sphere  where 
bajTlers  have  only  recently  begun  to  crumble. 

WORKED  AS  POBTKS 

Davenport  Is  a  balding  man  with  spectacles 
who  speaks  Ln  a  low.  farcefiil  ix>ice  and  rarely 
betrays  emotion.  He  was  born  58  years  ago 
In  Oakland.  CJallf.,  attended  Springfield. 
Mass..  public  schools,  and  sxiffered  a  Jolt 
when  he  realized  there  would  not  be  enough 
money  to  r«*Uae  hi*  ohtii  iitmt  <h-eain.  at- 
tendance at  lilassachusetts  Institute  of 
Technologj. 

Then  Davenport  almost  lost  Incentive,  but 
hJa  inotber,  a  Creole  who  worked  as  a  do- 
meetlo,  pe»u«d<sd  him  to  enter  Flsk  Dniver- 
aity  In  Nasbvllle  where  he  won  his  A.S. 
Meanwhile  he  earned  money  as  a  sleeping  car 
porter  and  later  took  an  MA.  at  Columbia. 
Tat  the  next  decade  Davenport  taught  at 
lAngston  University  In  Oklahoma  and  at 
South  Caiolln*  State  A&M  In  Orangeburg. 
where  he  headed  the  education  and  psy- 
chology department.  He  urged  his  students 
to  build  their  earning  capacity  by  widening 
their  skills  anil  set  an  example  by  beconUng 
a  welder  and  radio  mechanic,  hobbles  he 
enjoys  to  this  day.  Davcnpwrt  also  became 
the  first  Negro  In  the  state  to  hold  a  pilot's 
license. 

The  lure  of  'Washington  caught  him  during 
Workl  War  H.  He  took  a  Junior  profes- 
sional examination,  placing  first  in  the  na- 
tion, ibut  the  brilliant  rating  seemed  of  little 
help  in  locating  a  Job. 

Davenport's  flr»t  six  weeks  In  the  Capital 
were  spent  fruitlessly  visiting  every  federal 
agency.  None  seemed  to  need  his  skills. 
WH  tt  discrimination?  "It  had  all  the  ear- 
marks," Is  aU  he  wUl  say. 

STAXTTD  AT  ACXICOLTTniK  ' 

Finally  a  woman  •AcLal  at  the  Civil  Service 
Copomlaslon  Intervened  for  Davenport  and 
be  went  to  work  as  a  social  science  analyst  In 
tt>e  Agriculture  Depaitment  at  an  snniial 
salary  of  t3,000.  Be  had  become  one  of  the 
first  Negro  pcofeealonals   In  federal  service. 

When  he  moved  to  the  Army  Adjutant 
Oeneral's  staff  tlie  toUowlng  year,  he  wee 
on  Ikla  way.  rising  •t«adUy  «•  *  j— nrnel 
speelaUst,  ertutTly  directing  the  work  of 
MO  otbera. 

During  tbat  period  Davenport  developed 
programs   to  convert   Illiterates   into  useful 


CI's,   using  similar  systems   years   later  toit 
Spanlsh-spenJcing   GI's 

Late  in  the  Truman  .\clnilnlstratlon  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  study  nilliuiry  desegre- 
gation and  Charles  F:Uiy.  now  a  federal  Judge. 
was  n.TJned  chajrm;in.  D.ivenporfs  appear- 
ance before  that  group  Is  described  in  Lee 
Nichols'  txx)k.  "Breakthrough  on  the  Color 
Front."  as  a  turning  point : 

"Davenport  was  one  of  the  few  men  In 
the  Army,  Negro  or  white,  wlio  k:iew  the 
facts  and  figures  on  tr<^at.ment  of  Negroes 
suid  could  explain  precl.iely  why  existing  con- 
ditions amounted  to  seriou.s  discrimination." 
In  1961,  18  years  after  joining  the  Army's 
civilian  staff.  Davenport  was  named  Deputy 
Under  Secret^iry  for  personnel  management. 
a  post  he  held  until  Ia.<;t  Janu;try.  when  he 
moved  to  the  Defense  Dep;u-tment  .a.s  Deputy 
A5.slst.ant  Secretary  for  manpower  planning 
and  research. 

These  positions  ha'.e  t,aken  him  around 
the  world  to  areas  of  heavy  U.S.  trc>op  con- 
centrations. He  h.xs  checked  personnel  man- 
agement and  smoothed  out  complaints  In 
Japan.  Korea  and  Okinawa.  He  h.is  served 
as  trouble  shooter  In  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain  and  Puerto  Rico,  and 
represented  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as 
final  grievance  officer  for  1.5  million  em- 
ployees. He  has  trained  corps  of  supervisors 
In  anti-dlscriminatlon  and  helped  set  en- 
lis'ment   and    induction   standards. 

At  a  time  when  southern  demonstrations 
were  reaching  a  heierht  and  the  1963  civil 
rights  bill  w:xs  before  Coni?re.ss.  Davenport 
accepted  an  invitation  to  return  to  Orange- 
burg to  address  an  integrated  audience.  He 
was  determined  to  be  as  forthright  on  that 
platform    as    he   was   in    the   Pentagon: 

"My  future  and  the  fiit\ire  of  many  other 
Negroes  in  this  comnmnity."  he  said,  "was 
directly  influenced  by  a  pattern  which  then 
and  now  is  the  core  of  the  boll  that  festers 
on  the  local  front  throughout  this  land." 

When  he  had  finished,  Davenport  couldn't 
believe  his  ears.  He  w.is  given  a  standing 
ovation. 

The  incident,  he  recalls,  stood  In  sharp 
contrast  to  an  experience  he  had  in  the 
south  20  yeiu-s  earlier,  when  he  spent  10 
days  In  Memphis  as  p.art  of  a  group  ,<;urveylng 
results  of  a  propaganda  effort  by  the  Office 
of  War  Information. 

Tennesseeans  refused  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions. Police  shadowed  his  every  movement. 
An  elderly  gentleman  t<"^ld  him  If  he  weren't 
carefiU  "they'll  be  pulling  yoiu-  body  out 
of  the  Pearl  River." 

As  the  group  Iwarded  the  train  to  return 
to  Washington,  several  rough-looking  char- 
acters on  the  platform  announced  they  were 
"looking  for  that  nigger."  They  searched  the 
train,  forcing  Davenport  to  hide  In  a  drawing 
room   until    they   were   under   way. 

ORiJERED    TO    REST 

That  w.as  a  generation  ago.  Now  Daven- 
port Is  convinced  that  patience  and  pro- 
fessional excellence  open  almost  any  door. 
"When  there  Is  respect,  there  is  a  ready 
climate  for  acceptance  of  ide.\s,"  he  said. 

His  own  knowledge  of  military  personnel 
problems  Is,  according  to  Brig.  Gen.  James  K. 
BanvUle,  "tremendous.  Davenport  has  done 
more  than  any  other  civilian  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  Army  personnel." 

After  driving  himself  hard  for  almost  a 
quarter  century,  Davenport  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  rest  his  doctors  have  prescribed 
and  to  having  more  time  with  his  wife  Ruby 
and  their  children.  Helen  and  Roy,  Jr.  Later 
Davenport  may  turn  his  skills  to  business, 
where  his  vast  knowledge  of  personnel  sys- 
tems may  be  In  demand. 

But  his  heart  will  remain  In  the  Pent.\- 
gon.  for  he  beUeves  that,  "Today's  progress 
In  equal  opp»ortunlty,  such  as  It  Is,  Is  the 
result  of  what  the  military  were  forced  to 
accomplish  20  years  ago." 


Prosperity  and  Inflatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Monday.  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  CRAIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 30.  1966,  a  Carlisle,  Pa.,  newspaper, 
the  Evening  Sentinel,  carried  a  concise 
and  convincing  editx)rial  on  the  genei-al 
health  of  our  economy  today.  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  confusion  and  some  alarm 
about  our  economic  status  today,  this 
editorial  comes  as  a  welcome  reminder 
of  what  Improvements  we  have  made  in 
the  past  few  years.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

PnOSPERTTT    AND    INFLATION 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
have  Its  people  and  Industry  been  as  pros- 
perous as  today.  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
pointed  ovit  In  a  telephoned  speech  to  the 
Western  States  Democratic  Conference  at 
Glacier  National  Park  In  Montana.  He  chal- 
lenged the  peddlers  of  gloom  and  doom  who 
can  do  nothing  but  howl  of  the  problems 
which  accompany  great  prosperity  and  who 
talk  continuously  of  the  Inflationary  trend 
of  the  current  period  to  "go  Join  the  Repub- 
lican Party." 

Tlie  F*resident  finally  made  several  state- 
ments that  he  might  have  made  long  ago 
when  he  declared:  "I'd  much  rather  have 
the  problems  of  the  prosperity  of  the  1960s 
than  the  problems  of  poverty  of  the  1930s. 
Here  he  was  pointing  the  finger  directly  at 
the  Republican  administration  and  the  GOP 
controlled  Congress  which  were  In  power 
when  the  Nation  was  hit  by  the  Great  De- 
pression In  October  of  1929 — and  from  which 
we  did  not  recover  until  the  late  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  Democratic  controlled 
congresses  managed   to  free  us. 

So  much  Is  heard  today  about  Inflation 
and  the  fears  of  more  Inflation  that,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  pointed  out.  there  is  a  great  tend- 
ency to  forget  that  during  the  Eisenhower 
years  living  costs  went  up  by  4  per  cent  and 
wages  decreased,  while  today  the  cost  of 
living  is  up  only  2.5  per  cent. 

Prices  have  risen  10  per  cent.  Nobody 
denies  that.  But,  at  the  same  time,  w;xgcs 
are  20  per  cent  higher.  Thus,  as  the  Pres- 
ident reminds.  It  Is  possible  to  pay  the  In- 
creased prices  and  still  have  10  per  cent 
more  pay  to  save  or  use  to  better  living  con- 
ditions or  whatever. 

As  for  profits,  well,  profits  are  soaring. 
Thev  .are  up  83  per  cent! 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  pull  these  statistics 
from  the  sky — as  do  too  many  prominent 
persons  today  to  back  their  arguments.  The 
figtires  were  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

Naturally,  there  are  pockets  in  the  Nation 
where  there  is  need  and  there  are  Individuals 
and  businesses  which  require  financial  and 
other  assistance.  But  when  it  be  considered 
that  there  Is  an  all-time  low  in  unemploy- 
ment in  this  CounUy— though  the  popula- 
tion Is  at  its  highest  peak— what  more  can 
we  ask?  Those  who.  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, can  not  see  beyond  their  prejudices 
in  these  years  of  good  fortune,  are — whether 
they  be  a  member  of  one  major  piarty  or 
the  other — past  the  point  where  they  can  be 
given  any  assistance. 

Though  we  are  now  engaged  in  armed  con- 
flict in  Asia,  the  present  state  of  the  economy 
Is  not  the  result  of  waging  war.  Viet  Nam 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rise  of  the  econ- 
omy in  the  early  1960b.  It  has  little  to  do 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  present  time. 
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Inflation  Fear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP   n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12.  1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
danger  of  runaway  Inflation  continues 
to  be  a  serious  problem  today.  Despite 
many  warnings  and  many  constructive 
suggestions,  the  administration  has  been 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  devise  an 
effective  anti-inflation  plan. 

I  Introduce  for  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  editorial  entitled  "Inflation  Fear," 
which  appeared  in  the  September  1,  1966, 
edition  of  the  Arlington  Day  at  Arlingtoii 
Heights,  111.  The  editorial  follows: 
Inflation  Pear 
These  days,  one  Is  either  a  pessimist  or  an 
optimist  regarding  the  coimtry's  economic 
situation.     It  Is  Impossible  to  be  neutral. 

A  growing  number  of  buslneesmen  are 
Joining  the  ranks  of  the  former,  U  a  recent 
sampling  of  the  business  community  Is  an 
accvu^te  gauge. 

Almoet  75  per  cent  of  the  146  manufac- 
turers Burveyod  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  felt  that  prices  will  leap 
to  "Intolerable"  levels  In  the  coming  year 
uiUess  the  government  takes  corrective  ac- 
tion soon  to  check  the  economic  pressures 
spiu-ring  InflaUon. 

What  kind  of  corrective  action? 
A  majority— 60  per  cent — of  the  manufac- 
turers recommended  a  postponement  or  cut- 
back of  at  least  some  of  the  Great  Society 
programs. 

Other  measures  receiving  both  considerable 
support  and  substantial  opposition  were  a 
tighter  monetary  policy,  a  tax  ^crease  and 
Btronger  government  pressure  oft  both  man- 
agement and  labor  to  hold  down  price  and 
wage  hikes. 

WhUe  tuere  was  disagreement  over  ways 
and  mear^s,  the  prevaUlng  attitude  of  the 
respondents  was  neatly  capsulized  by  one 
manufacturer.  The  outcome,  he  said  "la 
pretty  much  In  the  hands  of  the  government." 
What  If  anything,  are  those  hands  doing 
about  the  problem? 

Since  the  survey,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
again  raked  the  prime  rate  on  the  money 
It  lends  to  banks,  the  second  Increase  in  two 
months.  As  a  consequence,  bank  loan  rates 
to  private  borrowers — for  houses,  cars  wash- 
ing machines— which  are  already  at  their 
highest  level  In  40  years,  wUl  go  higher. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  however  is 
an  appointed  body.  Its  members  do  not  have 
to  stand  for  re-election  this  year  as  does  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  and  all  of  the  House 

Thus  it  Is  not  surprising  that  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  President,  upon  whose  record 
of  leadership  Democratic  congressmen  must 
of  necessity  run  to  great  extent,  has  been 
exactly  eager  to  face  up  to  the  Issue  of  a 
ta.x  Increase. 

This  reluctance  can  be  expected  to  In- 
crease In  proportion  as  the  distance  between 
now  and  November  decreases— especially  since 
the  ordinary  voter  finds  It  dlfllcult  to  un- 
derstand how  either  higher  Interest  rates  or 
higher  taxes  can  check  inflation. 

Both  simply  add  to  the  cost  of  Uvlng  and 
Inevitably  contribute  to  the  pressure  for  wage 
Increases  to  offset  them— then  foUowed  by 
price  Increases  to  offset  the  wage  Increases 

As  for  holding  down  wages  and  prices, 
the  Rlrilnes  settlement  and  the  steel  price 
boost,  not  to  menUon  the  continuing  ollmb 
or  food  costs,  suggest  that  the  President's 
magl«jouch.  If  he  ever  had  one,  is  becoming 
noticeably  Ineffective  In  this  area 


That  leaves  the  Great  Society   programs. 

Tet  even  If  these  were  severely  curtailed 

an  extremely  unlikely  posslbUlty  short  of 
general  war — the  soaring  coBt  of  the  endless 
fighting  In  Viet  Nam  could  more  than  make 
up  the  difference. 

Eventually  of  course,  something  will  have 
to  give.  If  the  pessimists  are  right.  It  wUI 
be  the  nation's  straining  Inflation  floodgates. 
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Star  Pin  Co.  Celebrates  100th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  note- 
worthy story  appeared  In  the  September 
1966  Issue  of  Connecticut  Industry.  This 
article  relates  the  fascinating  100-year 
history  of  the  Star  Pin  Co. 

This  manufacturing  plant  Is  located 
in  the  heavily  Industrialized  Housatonlc 
Valley  at  Shelton,  Conn.  During  Its 
years  of  producing  pins  of  various  types 
It  has  enriched  the  economic  life  of  many 
residents  In  the  surrounding  towns. 

I  feel  that  the  firm  and  everyone  con- 
nected with  it  deserves  a  special  note  of 
recognition  and  tribute  in  celebrating 
this  100th  anniversary.  Therefore,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  have  permission  to  have  the 
following  article  inserted  in  the  Record 
so  that  the  Star  Pin  Co.  success  story 
may  be  related  In  full : 

The  First  100  Years  op  a  Peopie- Oriented 
Company 


(By  Audrey  E.  Heusser) 
Between  Huntington  and  StraUord  In  the 
Fairfield  County  of  Connecticut,  there  Is  a 
fast  stream  called  the  Farmlll  River,  which 
the  state  keeps  stocked  with  trout.  At  in- 
tervals along  this  stream,  a  fisherman  can 
find  a  dozen  small  dams  that  tell  where  mills 
and  factories  once  stood.  Aside  from  that 
the  Farmlll  River's  contribution  to  the  Con- 
necticut Industrial  scene  Is  past. 

With  one  exception.  It  is  a  dead  past. 

That  exception  Is  The  Star  Pin  Company 
of  Shelton,  which  celebrates  ita  lOOth  an- 
niversary on  September  25.  1966. 

Its  first  factory  was  a  two-story  building 
on  the  banks  of  the  Farmlll.  One  hundred 
years  ago.  it  was  one  of  six  active  enterprises 
there.  The  others  disappeared  one  by  one 
but  Star  Pin  expanded  and  In  1873  moved  to 
the  Housatonlc,  about  three  miles  to  the 
east,  still  within  what  Is  now  the  city  of 
Shelton. 

On  the  Housatonlc  It  Joined  five  other  fac- 
tories, all  operated  by  water  power  from 
a  new  dam  across  the  river. 

Today  all  five  are  gone,  either  absorbed 
by  other  companies  or  out  of  business.  Only 
The  Star  Pin  Company  remains  at  the  same 
location,  still  making  the  same  products  un- 
der the  same  name. 

Historically,  the  company  was  started  by  a 
half-dozen  brash  young  men  who  thought 
to  give  the  Howe  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Derby  a  run  for  Its  money  at  a  time  when 
Howe  was  one  of  two  companies  maJclnK 
practically  all  the  pins  used  In  the  United 
States. 

There  Is  a  tradition  that  The  Star  Pin 
Company  was  conceived  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  summer  of  1866  when  J.  Clarence 
Hubbard,  a  Howe  plnmaker.  dropped  Into  the 
Peck  Drug  Store  In  Derby  and  fell  to  talking 
with  the  proprietor,  Oeorge  H.  Peck.    They 


talked  about  the  pin  business  and  the  Howe 
Company,  then  In  the  midst  of  a  post-ClvU 
War  boom.  Peck  observed  that  here  was  a 
business  where  a  few  young  fellows  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  out  very  well,  and  Hubbard 
agreed. 

Asked  If  he  thought  he  could  build  a  pin 
machine.  Hubbard  ventured  the  opinion  that 
he  coiUd  build  a  better  pin  machine  than  any 
then  in  use.  Hubbard,  then  22  years  old  had 
been  a  plnmaker  at  the  Howe  Company  from 
the  time  he  was  a  boy. 

Although  Hubbard's  claim  reads  like  the 
Idle  boasting  of  a  very  sure  young  man,  today 
we  know  that  It  was  more  than  fulfilled 
With  the  help  of  another  plnmaker— Dwlght 
Church— Hubbard  built  pin  machines  and 
pm  stickers  for  the  next  50  years. 

Today  at  least  one  of  them,  several  times 
rebuilt,  still  makes  excellent  pins  and  Is  used 
for  sliort  periods  each  year  to  fill  special 
orders.  Should  the  time  ever  come  when  It 
is  no  loncgr  needed,  it  is  earmarked  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Star  Pin  Company  built  its  first  fac- 
tory on  Farmlll  River  in  the  spring  of  1867 
Although  the  company  owes  much  to 
mechanics  Hubbard  and  Church,  It  owes  an 
equal  or  greater  debt  to  George  Peck  and  his 
friend,  Joseph  Tomllnson.  Neither  knew 
anything  about  making  pins  but  realized 
that  any  such  enterprise  would  need  sub- 
Et^intial  financial  backing. 

Between  them,  they  raised  from  their  fam- 
ilies and  fnends  most  of  the  $40,000  that  was 
the  original  capitalization.  It  was  this 
strong  financial  foundation  that  supported 
the  com;vany  through  Its  formative  years 

Although  two  years  of  machine  bulldine 
preceded  the  first  sales  of  pins,  the  company 
prosjjered  starting  with  Its  third  year.  Under 
the  presidency  of  George  Peck,  It  met  moet 
of  the  obstacles  that  face  a  new  enterprise- 
tough  competition,  shortages  of  skUlcd  per- 
sonnel and  an  overcrowded  factory. 

The  latter  was  the  subject  of  vigorous  man- 
agement debate.  Tomllnson  and  Church  pre- 
ferred expansion  on  the  Farmlll  RJver-  Peck 
and  Hubbard  were  for  moring  to  a'  more 
central  location.  The  latter  position  was 
given  added  support  from  the  newly  formed 
OusatonJc  Water  Power  Company  that  built 
a  dam  across  the  Housatonlc  In  1870  Ite 
president,  David  W.  Plumb,  offered  to  invest 
$5,000  in  Star  Pin  if  It  would  build  a  new 
plant  on  the  HousatonJc 

A  freshet  cast  the  deciding  vote.  When 
in  the  spring  of  1873,  the  Farmlll  River  al- 
most flooded  the  factory  out  of  existence,  the 
decision  to  move  was  finally  made. 

It  Is  an  enlargement  of  this  plant  on  the 
Housatonlc  now  covering  100,000  square  feet 
that  stUl  houses  Star  Pin  operations 

Shortly  after  the  move  and  for  a  long  pe- 
riod afterward,  the  Shelton  Canal  was  de- 
scribed as  "a  mile  of  busy  factories."  Today 
only  Star  Pin  still  uses  the  canal  for  power 
although  the  oompany's  hydroelectric  equip-' 
ment  is  of  modern  design  and  public  power 
serves  as  an  auxiliary. 

This  interesting  combination  of  the  old 
and  the  new  can  be  found  throughout  Itfi 
operations.  The  quartered  oak  office  walns- 
oottlng.  With  a  patina  an  antique  dealer 
would  envy.  Is  sixty  years  old  but  modern 
Office  macnlnes  process  orders.  Invoices  and 
payroU  and  are  constantly  under  consider- 
ation for  other  uses.  The  original  main 
brick  building  is  over  90  years  old  but  last 
summer,  the  plating  room  was  enUrely  re- 
buUt  as  an  important  step  In  Industrial  waste 
control.  These  changes,  the  first  In  the  area 
to  have  approval  of  The  State  Water  Re- 
sources Commission,  set  an  example  not  only 
for  other  plants  along  the  river  but  the  citv 
Itself.  ' 

Although  mechanization  of  the  pin  in- 
dustry was  part  of  the  world  wide  Industrial 
revolution,  the  first  fully  automatic  pin  ma- 
chine developed  by  Dr,  John  Ireland  Howe  in 
the  early  1830's  was  many  years  ahead  of  Its 
time.    So  too  were  pin  machines  that  Hub- 
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bard  and  Church  built  for  The  Star  Pin  Com- 
pany in  the  1860'a. 

With  these  machines,  a  coU  of  wire  placed 
on  Ita  reel  stand  at  one  end  is  never  again 
touched  by  hand.  It  Is  headed  by  oold  swag- 
ing, cut  Into  lengths,  pointed  and  polished; 
and  completed  plna  are  delivered  Into  pans 
for  subaequent  plating  and  automatic  pack- 
aging by  oither  departmenta. 

Today's  machine*  are  better  designed, 
faster  and  more  efficient  but  they  are  much 
the  same  throughout  the  Industry,  whether 
built  by  the  factories  that  use  them  or  pur- 
chased In  this  country  or  abroad.  Indeed, 
industry  tradition  says  emphatically:  "There 
la  no  secret  about  how  to  make  a  common 
pin." 

At  The  Star  PLn  Company,  departments 
with  50  year  old  machines  adjoin  depart- 
ments with  high  speed  machines  of  the  lat- 
est design.  All  make  excellent  points  and 
have  their  place  in  an  Integrated  plant. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  Star  Pin  Com- 
pany's business  Is  In  straight  or  "common" 
pins.  Straight  pins  became  "common"  when 
Dr.  Howe  developed  his  machine  for  making 
them  automatically  by  the  thousands,  in- 
stead erf  manually  by  the  piece.  Up  to  the 
period  of  hta  invention,  plnmaklng  was  a 
series  of  coordinated  hand  operations  per- 
formed under  factory  conditions.  Adam 
Smith  In  the  late  1700'b  used  the  pin  indus- 
try In  hlB  "Wealth  of  Nations"  as  a  prime 
example  of  the  success  of  the  dlvlslon-of- 
labor  system. 

When,  after  thousands  of  years  of  making 
pins  by  hand,  the  fully  automatic  pin  ma- 
chine was  Invented  by  Dr.  Howe,  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  In  the  vanguard  of  a  new 
kind  of  Industry. 

The  first  step  In  mechanizing  prior  to  Dr. 
Howe  was  swaging  of  heads  on  the  pin 
shank,  but  it  was  a  long  while  before  a 
method  of  pointing  pins  by  machine  was 
developed.  The  twirling  of  pin  wire  against 
grinding  stones,  so  as  to  make  a  smooth  and 
even  point,  appeared  to  be  a  skill  that  no 
machine  could  duplicate. 

However,  when  the  break-through  came, 
mechanization  of  the  whole  process  oc- 
curred In  lees  than  20  years.  E\en  so,  the  pin 
machine  then  and  now  Is  little  more  than  a 
device  performing  mechanically  the  same 
steps  formerly  done  by  hand.  From  the  first. 
It  was  as  fully  automatic  as  most  modern  In- 
ventions and  came  at  a  time  when  the  word 
"automation"  had  never  been  heard  of. 

Everything  that  has  been  written  Indicates 
plainly  enough  that,  whether  a  workman  uses 
liand  tools  or  a  pin  machine,  the  pinmaker 
makes  the  pins.  What  the  machine  did, 
however,  was  to  cut  the  retail  cost  from  $1 
to  10  cents  a  package. 

Rather  typical  is  a  report  of  the  production 
record  of  one  of  Star  Pin's  orl^nal  pin- 
maker^,  on«  Oavld  Minor,  who  died  many 
years  ago: 

"He  started  as  a  boy,"  the  report  reads, 
"and  worked  continuously  for  50  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time.  It  Is  estimated  that  he  turned 
out  21.8  blUlon  pins.  These,  If  laid  end  to 
end,  would  reach  13.5  times  around  the 
earth  at  the  equator  ...  or  to  the  moon  and 
half  way  back. .  . 

Nothing  In  this  report  even  hints  that 
this  is  also  the  production  record  of  fully 
automated  machinery  with  colls  of  wire  fed 
in  one  end  and  completed  pins  ejected  at  the 
other.  At  Star  Pin  Company,  it  has  always 
b«en  the  "people"  who  make  pins.  "Who  will 
nin  It"  Is  the  first  question  a  company  official 
asks  when  a  new  piece  of  machinery  Is  con- 
sidered. 

From  the  beginning,  this  was  a  people- 
oriented  company.  Not  only  did  Peck's  son 
follow  him  into  the  business  and  eventuaily 
become  a  president,  but  Hubbard's  son 
worked  for  the  company  57  years.  Most  of 
this  time  he  served  In  the  same  role  of  su- 
perintendent as  did  his  father. 


Dozens  of  other  employees  h.ue  done  much 
the  same.  One  Illustration  will  suffice: 
SUinley  Beach,  a  toolmaker  and  depart- 
ment supervisor,  has  worked  for  The  Star 
Pin  Company  40  years.  His  father,  the 
Lite  .'\lbert  Beach,  had  C4  ye:irs  of  service  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1954  and  Al- 
bert s  father,  the  late  Josepli  Be.ich.  worked 
for  the  company  55  ye.vrs  A  nephew  of 
.Joseph,  WllUam  Be.ich,  worked  for  The  Star 
Pill  Company  46  ye.irs,  making  a  total  fam- 
ily tervtce  In  three  generations  of  205  years, 
so  far. 

There  now  arc  41  .active  and  retired  veteran 
emp;'>yef':=  of  over  '.'5  years  service  wi'h  1.645 
combined  years  of  :;ervlce.  An  added  24  em- 
ployees have  served  ,-om  15  to  25  year.s.  Too 
numerous  to  mentloi  are  employees  who 
Juined  the  company  li  their  teens,  while 
their  fathers  were  active  employees,  and  have 
ne'er  worked  anywher.'  else. 

In  many  respects,  this  close  association  of 
the  company  with  Its  employees  has  had  an 
lmpi:)rtar.t  Influence  on  ltj5  success  and  Indeed 
may  well  have  been  the  deciding  factor  In  its 
long  and  expandlne  history. 

Take  quality:  Although  safety  pins  are 
made  on  machines  of  viu-ymg  design  and 
processes  peculiar  to  the  individual  manu- 
facturer, straight  pinmaklng  has  few  secrets. 
The  preference  for  one  pin  over  another  be- 
comes largely  a  matter  of  customer  confi- 
dence. Tlie  .StiU-  Pin  Company  has  enjoyed  a 
healthy  share  of  such  confidence  and — since 
the  pin  Itself  is  never  unique — most  of  the 
cu.^tomer-confidence  is  based  upon  quality 
and  service. 

SUir  Fin  man.apement  believes  that  the 
lonji  experience  of  Us  key  employees  and  their 
outstanding;  company  loyalty  account  for  the 
fact  that  Star  quality  standards  are  recog- 
nized by  pin  buyers  and  deli^erles  to  meet 
customer  requirements  are  seldom  a  prob- 
lem. 

The  St.u  Pin  Company  has  never  had  a 
strike.  Employee  benefits  which  are  so  often 
t!ie  subject  of  union  negotiation — insurance 
f.>r  employees  and  their  dependents;  vaca- 
tions; holidays;  pension  and  bonus  pay- 
ments— have  been  provided  through  com- 
pany Initiative  for  many  years.  And  even 
though  the  company  provides  a  fully-pald, 
funded  pension  proeram,  retirement  at  the 
permissible  age  of  65  Is  not  ccmmon.  Em- 
ployees in  B(xxl  health  more  frequently  stay 
until  they  are  ready  to  quit.  The  pin  indus- 
try for  m.ost  of  them  is  a  way  of  life. 

The  company  has  :u-cc-pted  the  necessity 
for  increasing  legislation  covering  factory 
operations.  The  St.ar  Pin  Compmny  came  of 
age  In  the  era  of  homework  or  the  cottage 
industry,  which  expanded  rapidly  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  20th  century  and  was  outlawed 
in  Connecticut  in  the  mid-30's. 

Much  has  been  WTltten  of  the  horrors  of 
the  homework  system  but  there  Is  no  such 
recollection  In  the  lower  Naugatuck  Valley 
of  Connecticut,  where  Star  Pin  and  other 
companies  depended  on  It  for  many  opera- 
tions. Innumerable  middle-cla&s  families 
relied  on  homework  to  supplement  their  In- 
come 

AlthouLjh  ostensibly  woman's  work,  usually 
the  whole  family  gathered  around  the  table 
after  supper  to  lend  a  hand — much  the  same 
OS  the  whole  family  today  watche.«i  television. 

The  Star  Pin  Company  started  manufac- 
turing garmient  hooks  and  eyes  In  1874  and 
used  the  "cottage  "  systcjn.  It  did  not  oppose 
legislation  that  put  an  cr.d  to  that  system 
for  It  was  well  aware  of  possible  abuses, 
esf>eclally  In  larger  cities. 

In  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  the  community 
rather  than  the  factory  viewed  the  end  of 
the  homewc)rk  plan  with  mixed  feelings.  For 
a  long  time,  lociU  families  spoke  with  real 
regret  about  the  loss  of  extra  money  this 
"busy  work"  provided. 

The  end  of  the  system  found  Star  Pin  well 
prepared.  As  early  as  1906,  when  Granger 
Inrlslble  Hook  and  Eye  Company  went  Into 


bankruptcy.  Star  Pin  acquired  among  its  as- 
sets a  number  of  patents  on  machinery  for 
carding  hooks  and  eyes.  Tliercafter.  the 
company  carried  on  extensive  experimenta- 
tion in  machine  carding  and  gradually  trans- 
ferred to  this  method.  When  restrictive  lc-.j- 
Islatlon  was  finally  enacted.  The  Star  P.n 
Company  had  no  production  prolslem. 

Or  take  the  problem  of  industrial  accidents. 
Local  newspaper  articles  of  the  early  1900  s 
show  that  there  were  the  usual  number  of 
industrial  accidents  in  "the  pin  factory." 
But  with  it  all,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
singular  lack  of  the  kind  of  accident — of  the 
kind  of  industrial  attitude — that  eventually 
resulted  In  state  legislation  establishing  fac- 
tory inspection  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion Insurance. 

A  reasonable  explanation  Is  that  from  the 
beginning  this  was  a  company  In  which  peo- 
ple took  precedence  over  machines.  There  is 
no  record  anywhere  of  attempts  to  Improve 
plant  production  by  speeding  operations  at 
the  expen.se  of  employee  safety.  To  this  day, 
the  higher  the  machine  speeds,  the  fewer  ma- 
chines an  employee  is  asked  to  opertite. 

Then,  too,  Star  Pin  employees  as  a  whole 
belong  to  that  section  of  the  labor  force 
which  is  traditionally  most  careful:  the  long- 
service  experienced  workman  with  a  high 
sense  of  Job  security. 

The  Star  Pin  Company  has  had  eight  presi- 
dents In  its  100  years.  Three  stand  out  par- 
ticularly for  their  long  and  Important  con- 
tributions to  the  company's  growth.  In  addi- 
tion to  George  Peck,  the  founder  who  served 
27  years,  there  was  the  late  George  E.  Barber, 
who  Joined  the  company  In  1902  as  treasurer 
and  was  president  26  years  from  1914  to  1940, 
and  Dean  A.  Emerson,  now  chairman  of  the 
board,  who  was  general  manager  for  23  years 
and  president  from.  1955  to  1964. 

Under  George  Barber,  the  company  ac- 
quired, by  purchase  and  merger,  six  of  the 
ten  companies  with  which  It  is  now  identi- 
fied. He  had  a  genius  for  conciliation  and 
the  confidence  he  inspired  among  his  asso- 
ciates Is  largely  credited  with  the  smooth 
working  organization  that  the  company  de- 
veloped. 

Emerson  Joined  The  Star  Pin  Company 
right  after  World  War  I.  A  graduate  engi- 
neer with  unusual  resourcefulness,  his  years 
In  various  management  capacities  are  identi- 
fied with  problem-solving  periods,  three  of 
which  stand  our  particularly: 

The  bobbed  hair  craze  that  seized  the 
country  after  World  War  I  was  a  staggering 
blow  to  the  hairpin  Industry  which  the  com- 
pany entered  in  1876.  Most  of  the  Industry 
thought  the  fashion  would  be  short-lived 
and  to  some  this  prognosis  spelled  disaster. 
Even  at  Star  Pin  Company,  altho"ugh  less 
than  20  percent  of  Its  production  was  In 
hairpins,  loss  of  the  business  was  serious 
enough  to  require  careftil  management 
attention. 

Emerson's  answer  v.-as  development  of 
new  uses  for  pins.  Pin  and  hairpin  ma- 
cliincs.  experimentation  proved,  could  make 
many  variations  of  the  basic  product:  brush 
pins,  Jewelry  pins,  swivel  pins,  sinker  and 
Rorlit  pins,  for  Instance. 

Before  this  problem  was  fully  resolved,  the 
depression  of  the  1930s  struck.  Few  places 
in  the  country  faced  more  serious  trials 
than  lower  Naugatuck  V.Uley  between  1930 
and  1934.  Business  fell  off  so  rapidly  that 
there  was  work  for  only  a  fraction  of  the 
labor  force.  At  the  depth  of  the  period,  25 
percent  of  the  community  was  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance.  Star  Pin  CompiUiy  was  one  of 
several  concerns  in  tJie  area  that  Joined 
forces  and  lent  maJiagement  assistance  In 
the  establishment  of  a  Mutual  Aid  system  of 
"made  work"  long  before  federal  aid  was 
organized. 

But  to  a  company  where  almost  half  of  its 
work  force  had  between  20  and  50  years  of 
service — and.  Indeed,  where  m:uiy  of  these 
employees    had     never     worked    anywhere 
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else — the  obligation  which  Is  felt  to  Its 
people  far  exceeded  that  usually  associated 
with  the  management  role. 

It  says  much  for  the  company  tliat  its  em- 
ployee relationship  throughout  this  period 
emerged  with  such  strong  company  loyalty 
that  even  when  World  War  n  presented  the 
most  attractive  employment  offers.  Star  Pin 
Company  retained  Its  labor  force  almost  in- 
tact. "Like  the  pins  they  make,"  Emerson 
once  said.  "Star  Pin  employees  are  great  for 
sticking." 

A  book  could  be  written  about  the  prob- 
lems of  World  War  II  years  when  civilian  In- 
dustries such  as  the  pin  business  were  de- 
nied scarce  raw  materials  to  the  point  where, 
for  .about  six  months  In  early  1943.  pins  were 
so  scarce  as  to  be  practiCiUly  luiobtaLnable 
for  Civilian  uses. 

By  the  eiid  of  the  war,  Emerf-on's  lo.od  w.as 
sh.ared  by  another  engineer.  Harold  H.  Porter, 
who  Joined  the  company  in  the.  midst  of  the 
war.  Together,  they  were  able  to  keep  the 
SUor  Pin  plant  running.  The  war  confirmed 
a  fact  already  known  full  well:  aside  from 
pins  (or  variations  thereof)  nothing,  but 
nothing,  can  be  made  on  a  pin  machine. 

Eventually,  curtailment  on  metal  was 
somewhat  relieved  but,  by  that  time.  The 
Star  Pin  Company  had  gone  to  war,  too.  It 
furnished  pins  for  the  Medical,  Quarter- 
master's and  Nurses  Corps  bs  well  as  the 
WACa.  It  produced  pins  in  paper  strips  for 
all  kinds  of  military  desk  use.  literally  by  the 
mile. 

The  post-war  adjustment  came  to  Emer- 
son's door.  But  this  is  a  business  in  which 
the  hopeless  Jimible  of  pins  as  they  emerge 
from  the  tumbling  barrel  is  a  dally  problem. 
Eventually,  pins  are  sorted  Ln  neat  even  lines 
and  eventually  problems  are  solved,  too. 

Although  Emerson  elected  two  years  ago 
to  b^n  a  semi-retirement,  he  continues 
active  association  with  the  company  and  his 
advice  and  counsel  are  conUnually  sought. 

Porter,  now  president,  has  been  associated 
with  the  company  in  executive  capaclUes  for 
23  years.  Like  Emerson,  as  a  graduate  en- 
gineer he  Is  a  strong  believer  in  the  im- 
portance of  quality  in  all  the  company  orod- 
ucts. 

This  emph.Tsis  on  quality  Is  evident  in 
many  ways:  in  the  clean  condition  of  the 
80  year  old  plant;  Innumerable  inspection 
phases  built  Into  production;  continuing  im- 
provement of  manufacturing  processes  and 
manufacturing  departments. 

Back-up  for  Porter  is  supplied  by  a  strong 
tcq>-management  team:  Jacob  Boon,  vice 
president  and  sales  manager  for  the  Star 
Products  Division,  with  headquarters  in  New 
Tork;  Edward  M.  Muiford,  vice  president 
and  sales  manager  for  the  De-Long  Products 
Division,  with  headquarters  in  Shelton;  and 
Robert  P.  Porter,  secretary  and  assistant 
treasxirer,  who  carries  on  The  Star  Pin  Com- 
pany's historical  father-and-son  tradition. 


Allen  Jr.:  "Hundreds  of  nomwillv  good  citi- 
zens wero  Inflamed  out  of  their  norm.U 
good  sense.  They  were  victims  of  those  who 
sought  to  incite  violence."  The  Mayor 
pointed  an  accusing  finger  speciflcaUy  at 
members  of  tlie  Student  Nonviolent  Coor- 
din.atlng  Committee. 

The  rioting  In  AUanta  was  touched  off  by 
the  shooting  of  a  Negro  auto  theft  suspect 
by  a  white  policeman.  SNOC  members  ac- 
cording to  reports,  told  Negro  demonstrators 
that  the  Negro  had  been  "murdered  while 
handoulTed."  In  point  of  fact  he  was 
wounded  in  the  hip  and  side  while  fleeing 
police  and  is  now  said  to  be  recovering  from 
Ihcvo  woutids.  The  shooting  may  have  been 
U!i justified;  but  the  inflammatory  designa- 
tion of  It  as  "murder"  was  patenUy  provo- 
crUive.  Such  reckless  magnification  oS  an 
Incident  that  can  foment  mob  violence  repre- 
sents the  most  brutal  sort  of  Irresponsibility 
We  hope  that  the  Individuals  gtUJty  of  such 
conduct  can  be  brought  to  Justice. 

Atlanta  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  cltlca 
conscienUousiy  striving  to  correct  the  con- 
ditions which  have  aroused  Negro  resent- 
ment. Its  recoixl  in  this  respect  Is  a  great 
deal  better  than  most.  Moreover,  Negroes 
in  Atlanta  have  been  effectively  enfranchised 
and  so  accorded  real  opportimlty  to  rectify 
through  the  ballot  the  grievances  they  con- 
tinue to  feel.  All  of  this  enlarges  the  sense 
of  regret  and  dismay  which  the  country  must 
feel  at  the  senseless  disorders  to  which  that 
progressive  city  has  been  subjected 
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Standard    Operating    Procedure    for   the 
Great  Society 


Protestant  Clergymen  Oppose  Red  China's 
Admission  to  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


Fomenting  Violence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12, 1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS,  Mr,  Speaker  the 
Washington  Post  of  Friday,  September  9 
1966,  carried  an  editorial  which  Is  well 
worth  reading,  it  deals  with  the  recent 
rioting  in  Atlanta,  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

POMENTTNG    VIOLENCE 

There  l£  a  good  deal  otf  evidence  to  support 
the  charge  leveled  by  AUanta -s  Mayor  Ivan 


OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Monday.  September  12,  1966 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
nrm  coiniction  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  still  oppose  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Needless  to  say  the  matter  wlU  again 
be  brought  before  the  General  Assembly 
when  It  convenes  on  September  20.  I 
know  that  this  Government  through  our 
able  and  distinguished  Ambassador  Ar- 
thur Goldberg,  will  continue  to  oppose 
admitting  Red  China  unUl  such  time  as  it 
turns  from  its  warlike  deeds  and  threats 
and  joins  the  free  world  on  the  paths  of 
peace. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
coUeagues  the  following  editorial  from 
the  September  2,  1966,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Dally  News  which  comments  upon 
a  recent  poU  of  150,000  Protestant  clergy- 
men on  this  Issue. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Sharp  Answer  to  Nationai.  Council 
Rev.   Dr.   Daniel   A.   PoUng  recently  can- 
vassed 150,000  Protestant  clergymen  through- 
out the  U.S_A.  on  the  question  whether  they 
favored  Bed  China's  admission  to  the  UN 

Of  the  almost  30,000  clerics  who  replied 
72.9%  were  against  letting  Red  China  Into 
ttie  UN— and  93%  were  against  expelUng 
Nationalist  China  as  dnnanded  by  Peking. 

We  hope  the  PoUng  findings  wUl  help  to 
stiffen  the  U.S.  backbone  for  the  aimual  fight 
to  keep  Red  China  out.  That  fl^t  can  be 
expected  to  flr»  up  within  hours  after  the 
UN  General  Assembly  convenes  here  on 
Sept,  30. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT..\TIVES 
Monday,  September  12.  1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  wonderin.?  for  some  time  now  just 
what  it  was  that  was  wrong  with  the 
Great  Society  approach— as  dictated 
from  the  White  House— and  why  there 
has  been,  all  along,  a  rather  unreal  qual- 
ity about  It  all. 

Everything  sounds  so  good— but  so  few 
things  ring  true.  On  last  Friday,  I  read 
with  pleasure,  thinking  It  was  "about 
time,"  that  the  President,— to  quote  from 
the  lead  story  Ln  the  New  York  Times 
for  that  day— had  "moved  against  In- 
flation." 

Reading  on,  I  found  that  Mr.  Johnson 
was  asking  Congress  to  suspend  the  7- 
percent  investment  tax-credit  tempo- 
rarily—a move  which  should  have  sur- 
prised no  one  but,  by  virtue  of  which 
quoth  the  Times: 

(The  President)  hopes  thus  to  slow  down 
the  rate  of  oorporat«  expansion,  ease  the  de- 
mand for  loans,  bring  down  interest  rates 
on  those  loans,  halt  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  regain  the  confidence  of  the  financial 
oommxmlty  and  restore  calm  In  the  stock 
market. 

Now,  all  that  is  a  very  large  order  to  be 
accomplished  In  such  a  simple  fashion 
And.  If  It  was  this  easy  to  do,  one  could 
only  wonder  why  Mr,  Johnson  had  not 
moved  to  do  It  before  money  got  so  tight 
before  Inflation  had  begun  to  bite  so  hard 
and  before  the  stock  market  took  a  $100 
billion  tumble. 

And  so,  thinking  about  this  last  Fri- 
day, It  did  all  seem  to  have  a  sort  of 
magical  quality  to  It— that  the  President 
could  thus  wave  his  wand  and,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Congress,  of  course,  s^^eep 
all  our  troubles  away. 
„  ^  I  say,  it  sounded  great,  and  now  I 
think  I  know  why  for.  In  my  copy  of  the 
Times  for  this  past  Sunday,  I  read  James 
Reston's  column  entlUed  "Washlngtwi- 
Operation  Houdlnl"  which,  under  leave 
granted,    I   now   set   forth   and   which 
establishes   beywid   any   further   doubt 
that  we  do.  Indeed,  have  a  magician  in 
the  White  House: 

Washington:  Operation  Houdini 
(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  September  10.— After  months 
of  temporizing  with  Inflation,  Preeldent 
Johnson  has  finally  acted,  and  he  has  acted 
in  a  very  Johnsonian  way.  That  is  to  say  he 
has  dealt  with  the  politics  of  the  problem  but 
not  with  the  problem  Itself. 

The  problem  is  that  we  are  fighting  a  verv 
costly  war— now  running  at  the  rate  of  »2- 
bllUon  a  month— and  pretending  that  we  can 
do  that  and  finance  everything  else  about 
as  before,  without  much  change  or  sacrifice 
or  inflation  or  unemployment  or  restraints 
on  wages  and  prices.  This  is  expecting  much 
more  than  even  Lord  Keynes  promised. 

POLITICS     AND     POLICIES 

President  Johnson  first  denied  that  there 
was  any  are  back  of  all  that  inflationary 
smoke,  then  he  tried  to  blow  it  out.  and  final- 
ly he  tossed  a  cup  of  water  on  it.    So  the 
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problem  remains,  though  the  politics  of  the 
problem  are  probably  more  nrnnage.tble. 

He  waa  getting  hurt  poUUcully  by  giving 
the  Impression  of  Indecision.  He  w.is  being 
accused  of  waiting  for  the  election  before 
acting.  This  was  the  politics  of  the  problem, 
and  he  has  undoubtedly  dealt  effectiveiy  with 
this,  for  he  has  constructed  a  program  ihat 
will  have  minimal  economic  and  maximum 
political  effects  before  the  election. 

Consumers,  another  word  for  most  voter!. 
have  not  been  hit  with  a  t.AX  rise,  and  ihty 
may  even  get  lower  Interest  r.ites.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  President's  suspiensioii  of  Uix 
Incentives  for  business  investment  In  new 
equipment  and  constn.iction  will  eventually 
reduce  employment  in  the  construction 
trades  and  hurt  the  low-skilled  construction 
workers,  among  whom  are  about  750.000 
Negroes.  But  the  slowdown  In  construction 
wiU  not  be  felt  for  at  least  six  months,  long 
after  the  November  voting. 

Congress,  of  course,  may  very  wcU  write 
some  exceptions  Into  the  President's  pro- 
poeal.  One  criticism  of  his  request  to  suspend 
tax  incentive  for  new  plant  equipment  and 
construction  is  that  It  is  unselective.  Some 
expansion  In  some  places  is  urgently  needed — 
for  example  to  Increase  capper  production 
and  keep  copper  prices  in  line — so  the  Con- 
gress may  allow  some  exceptions  where  ex- 
pansion Is  obviously  in  the  national  interest. 
But  the  Congress  Is  m^de  up  of  politicians, 
too,  and  is  likely  to  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent In  dealing  with  the  politics  of  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  the  essentials  of  ihe  problem 
Itself.  . 

JOHNSON'S   1>II,EMIM\  ' 

This,  of  course,  is  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure. Prealdant  Johnfion  did  not  Invent 
the  technique  of  putting  politics  ahead  of 
policy  In  election  years,  or  pretending  to  deal 
with  problems  Instead  of  actually  , dealing 
with  them,  or  waging  wars  on  the  Install- 
ment plan — figfat  now  pay  later — but  he  Ls  a 
master  of  the  art. 

In  fact,  this  is  becoming  the  dr>mlnant 
pattern  of  his  Administration.  His  objectives 
are  unexceptionable,  even  noble — to  bring 
peace,  order  and  decency  into  the  world;  to 
oppose  the  aggressors  and  put  down  the 
wicked;  to  end  racial  discrimination,  stamp 
out  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease,  and  Cre- 
ate a  Great  Society;  to  reconcile  the  profits 
of  capitalism  aod  the  public  services  of  so- 
cialism; and  to  do  all  theee  things  without 
pain,  or  great  aacii&ie,  or  Inflation,  or  the 
loss  of  votes. 

THX    VIETNAM  ANALOCr 

Nothing  would  be  more  unfair  tlian  to 
mock  President  JohiMon  about  all  this.  He 
Is  deeply  sincere  about  it,  and  this  is  precisely 
the  paradox,  for  the  gap  between  his  yearn- 
ings and  bis  staggering  problems  Is  so  great 
that  he  must  somehc»w  conceal  It.  His  sin- 
cerity about  the  achievement  of  spectacular 
and  even  xinprvcedented  ends  thus  leads  blm 
into  Insincerity  about  means,  and  when  he 
Is  caught  in  this  dilemma,  he  invwlably 
deals  with  the  politics  of  h!s  problems 
rather  than  with  the  problemjs  themselves. 

This  la  what  he  has  done  about  Vietnam 
as  well  as  about  Inflation.  He  has  neither 
lowered  his  ends  to  fit  his  means,  nor  raised 
his  means  to  meet  his  ends.  In  both  cases 
be  has  wanted  more  than  he  was  willing  to 
pay  fcv,  and  has  hoped  that  the  Communists 
In  Vietnam,  and  the  business  leaders  and 
labor  union  leaders  at  home,  would  cooperate 
with  him  m  ways  they  were  clearly  not  likely 
to  do. 

Even  the  President's  friends  who  share 
his  yearnings  and  aaplraitlons,  call  this  "Op- 
eration Houdlnl."  It  Is  a  belief,  based  on  a 
remarkable  record  on  Capitol  Hill,  that 
somehow  he  will  tflnd  a  magic  formula  for 
making  people  do  things  they  obviously  do 
not  want  to  do.  and  this  belief  Is  combined 
with  a  personal  faith  that,  his  ends  being  so 
good,  something  will  socnefaow  tuim  up  and 


everything  xv'.U  come  out  all  right  m  the  end. 

In  this,  as  In  so  many  other  llilng.s. 
President  Johnson  may  not  be  so  far  removed 
from  tiie  optimistic  poker-playing  iiistmcr^j 
and  .Tspiration-s  of  the  American  people.  His 
politics  on  Vietnam  have  been  better  than 
his  jxjlicles  because  he  is  certainly  not  alone 
in  wanting  a  bargain  basement  victory  m  that 
country. 

But  one  wonders.  This  whole  concept  of 
victory  without  {xiin.  prosperity  in  the  midst 
of  war  without  Inflation,  consensus  of  Llie 
rich  and  poor — Is  it  real?  There  is  soir.f- 
thing  wonderful  about  the  aspiration,  hut  it 
is  a  child's  dream.  It  is  good  politics,  per- 
petu.-iting  Illusion,  and  probably  perpetu.iting 
Johnson — that  hard-struggling  m.in  with  his 
great  preedy  he;irt — but  the  America  he  wants 
and  talks  about  so  eloquently  cnnnot  go  on 
living  on  unreality.  It  has  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  and  not  just  with  the  politics  of  the 
problem,  and  this  is  precisely  the  dilemma. 


Calling  a  Spade  a  Spade 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP    M.\SS.4CHVoETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TIVE.S 

Monday.  September  12.  1966 

Mr.  KEmi.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  inflation — 
the  rioin?  cost  of  living — i.s  one  of  the 
two  major  prob'.om.s  confronting  our 
country  and  wonyint;  the  American  peo- 
ple today.  The  other,  of  course.  Is  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  cost-of-living  Index  .'^iiirals  up- 
ward, as  tiie  .stock  mai'ket  s.!isF,.  and  loans 
become  almo.st  impossible  to  obtain,  and 
as  the  President  Irrelevantly  talks  of  how 
much  better  off  the  American  housewife 
is  compared  to  tlie  Japanese,  a  great  un- 
casiiicss  creeps  over  the  land. 

In  its  tradition  of  responsible  report- 
ing, tiie  Standard-Times  newspaper  of 
New  Bedford.  Ma.ss..  in  my  district,  has 
traced  the  histoiy  of  the  current  infla- 
tion, described  what  it  is  doing  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  country  alike,  and  has 
explored  the  alternative  .solutions  in  two 
editorials  that  I  would  like  to  Include 
in  the  Record  and,  thereby,  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House: 

iNfL-ATION    Is    HERK 

The  avernge  Amoricnn.  wage  earner  or 
home  maker,  may  not  know  wiiy  there  are 
slreii'tioiis  pressures  on  the  burgeoning  U.S. 
economy,  but  he  certainly  is  aw.xre  of  their 
exi.'tence. 

Consumer  prices  continued  their  sto.irly  rise 
In  July.  Thi."i  meant  that  conoumers  paid 
$113,30  l-Asl  month  for  the  same  p.i^'kage  of 
goods  and  soi-viccs  that  cost  $100  m  the  years 
1957-59. 

Prices  have  been  rising  since  the  begln- 
Ing  of  the  year.  If  the  pace  of  the  first 
seven  months  of  "66  continues,  prices  In  De- 
cember will  be  3.5  per  cent  higher  tlxat  at 
the  end  of  last  year. 

Although  food  prices  accounted  for  only 
one-quarter  of  the  price  Index  ri.se  In  the 
last  12  months,  the  Increase  continued 
through  July,  and  naillc.  butter  and  eggs, 
all  household  basics,  dominated  the  rise. 
Bread  went  up,  too.  and  medical  care  coats 
roee  sharply;  mortgage  Interest  rates  In- 
creased again. 

At  the  same  time,  stock  prices  declined  la 


very  active  trading,  c.irrying  le.iduig  m.irket 
indicators  to  new  lows  for  the  year. 

In  Wa.shington.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
said  the  recent  Incre.'ises  in  steel  prices  and 

bank  intere.>;t  rates  h.ad  done  more  d.image 
to  the  economy  than  the  new  contract  r.itl- 
fied  by  striking  airline  machinists,  even 
though  the  latter  exceeded  the  3.2  per  cent 
often  cited  as  the  government's  ceiling  for 
wa£?e  and  price  increases. 

With  tills  apparent  federal  bles?inc;  for  a 
4,9  per  cent  wagp-benctit  settlement,  oth- 
er laS>or  It'iders  started  their  drives  for  high- 
er '.v.ifres. 

Thi?  United  Auto  Workers  have  a-sked  for 
rcopcnln;^  of  contracts  with  General  Motors, 
Ford  and  Chrysler  that  do  not  expire  until 
Sept.  6.  1967.  The  union  is  calling  for  an 
in.niediate  raise  of  at  least  50  cents  an 
hour  for  100.000  skilled  workers. 

The  Communications  Workers  of  Amor- 
lea,  seeking  a  wage  boost  for  17.000  phone 
Installers,  have  threatened  to  pull  out  290.- 
000  telephone  workers  across  the  nation  un- 
le.ss  some  progress  Is  made  in  negotiations 
between  the  union  and  the  Western  Elcc- 
trict  Company  in  New  York. 

Negotiating  time  is  near  In  several  other 
Industries  and  according  to  l.il>:>r  writer 
Victor  Riesel,  the  unions  intend  to  ''wr^lk  out 
U  they  don't  get  a  big  chunk  of  money  "■ 

In  Washington,  Congress  has  provided  $2,8 
billion  more  than  was  souRht  by  the  White 
House.  On  July  19.  President  Johnson  esti- 
mated additions  to  his  fiscal  1967  budget 
would  amount  to  at  least  $5  billion. 

And  if  the  Vietnamese  war  continues  at  the 

present   rate,  more  federal   revenue — In   the 

milUons  of  dollars — certainly  will  be  needed. 

■What  all  of  this  means  Is  that  in  wartime, 

wo  are  trying  to  live  life  as  usual. 

It  can't  be  done. 

A  lack  of  restraint  In  wage  demands  .ind 
management  pricing  policies  may  ultimatoiy 
f  irce  imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
No  one  wants  It,  but  a  combination  of 
domestic  irresponsibility  and  a  bigger  war  in 
Viet  N,am  could  push  the  nation  Into  a 
restrictive  wartime  economy. 

No  one  wants  higher  taxes,  either — .and 
muiy  do  not  want  less  federal  sj^endin!^  — 
but  some  day.  probably  after  the  November 
election.  Mr.  Johnson  will  call  for  both. 

The  little  consumer,  a  category  that  in- 
cludes most  of  us.  is  beginning  to  hurt. 

ECONOMIC    CNEVSiNCSS 

Tlie  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations 
have  subscribed  to  the  theories  of  ilie  "new 
economics."  that  the  economy  Ls  best  stimu- 
lated by  a  tax  cut  and  "cheap"  money  (low 
Intereet  rates.)  Theee  policies  proved  suc- 
cessful, but  war  demands  also  stimulated  the 
economy  until  the  demand  for  goods  and 
services  became  greater  than  the  supply. 
And  inflation  has  resulted. 

To  help  reduce  the  demand  by  making 
money  less  "cheap,"  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  took  steps  to  increase  the  interest  ratj;. 
or  cost  of  borrowing.  TTiis  is.  of  course, 
a  reversal  of  the  policy  when  the  objective 
w.a.s  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

But  this  is  only  one-half  of  the  procedure 
Involved  in  cooling  or  heatine  an  economy — 
the  monetary  policy  side.  Tlie  other  half 
Is  fiscal  policy — regulation  of  income  and 
corporation  taxes,  and  economy  In  govern- 
ment spending.  And  these  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration has  avoided,  mostly,  it  would 
seem,  because  this  Is  an  election  year. 

As  former  President  Truman  has  Inti- 
mated, the  administration  should  no  longer 
postpone  taking  action  "to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation." Mr.  Truman  appears  to  have  ex- 
aggerated the  penalty  for  Inaction — "the 
result  could  be  a  serious  depression" — but  he 
has  not  underestimated  the  extent  of  the 
uneasiness  that  prevails. 

Last  May  Allan  Sproul,  former  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
charged  that  the  administration  coulcj  not 
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forever  "play  cat  and  mouse"  with  the  tax 
question,  awaiting  each  month's  statistics  to 
find  some  excuse  for  not  acting.  He  de- 
clared that  monetary  restrictions  (higher 
Interest  rates)  would  be  effective  In  part- 
nerslilp  but.  left  alone,  "will  either  have  to 
squeeze  the  money  and  capital  markets  fior- 
ther.  or  relax  in  inflation." 

This  has  proved  to  be  an  accurate  proph- 
ecy. And  It  Is  no  helpful  answer  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  say  the  American  house- 
wife Is  better  off  than  the  Japanese,  or  that 
tf  people  find  times  are  tough  they  should 
think  back  on  the  1930's  "under  the  Republi- 
cans." 

Nor  does  It  calm  apprehension  to  have  Mr. 
Johnson  talk  of  the  price  of  cattle  per  pound 
when  he  was  a  boy,  when  the  paper  value 
of  Investments  In  American  business,  as  re- 
flected In  stock  market  price,  has  dropped 
♦111  billion  since  February. 

It  seems  clear  the  government  can  no 
longer  rely  on  wage-price  "guidelines,"  vio- 
lated more  all  the  time,  or  on  "voluntary 
controls,"  for  managing  a  full-employment 
economy.  Nor  can  it  leave  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  holding  the  bag.  by  making 
higher  Interest  rates  the  scapegoat. 


Stop-and-Go  Economics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  poifmant  comment  on  the  pres- 
ent admlnisti-ation's  belated  recognition 
that  Inflation  does  exist  Is  contained  In 
the  "Review  and  Outlook"  column  of  the 
Monday,  September  12,  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  The  writer  has 
unmasked  a  kind  of  "stop-and-go"  eco- 
nomics, ■which  I  dare  say  will  do  noth- 
ing to  provide  for  sound  economic 
growth.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues: 

Stop-and-Cto  Economics 

For  a  long  time  the  "New  Economics"  was 
regarded  in  Washington  as  simple  science. 
Now.  even  some  of  Its  most  ardent  advocates 
appear  to  find  everything  pretty  confusing. 

When  the  economy  Is  operating  well  below 
Its  capacity,  the  theory  goes,  tlie  Govern- 
ment can  pep  things  up  with  big  budget  def- 
icits and  lots  of  easy  money  and  still  have 
stable  prices— well,  fairly  stable  prices  any- 
way. Since  many  politicians  delight  In 
heavy  spending  and  free  and  easy  money, 
carrying  out  that  part  of  the  idea  was  a  snap. 

There  were  problems,  of  course,  for  those 
who  cared  to  look:  Washington's  extravagant 
ways  were  weakening  the  dollar's  status 
abroad  and  piling  up  scads  of  ammunition 
for  Infl.ation.  But  until  last  week  the  Ad- 
ministration's economic  managers  seemed 
to  see  no  reasons  for  them  to  toke  any  signif- 
icant oountermeasures. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  Inflation  that 
has  been  painfully  evident  most  places  for 
many  months  finally  has  become  visible  In 
Washington.  Visible  enough,  at  least,  that 
President  Johnson  Is  offering  a  plan  to  com- 
bat It.  Though  there's  something  to  be 
said  for  parts  of  the  program,  taken  all  In  all 
It  points  up  the  muddled  state  of  Washing- 
ton's   economic   management. 

UntU  last  week,  for  example,  the  official 
line  was  that  the  Administration  w.as  care- 
fully controlling  its  spending,  culling  out 
all  that  wasn't  essential.  Now  It  has  decided 
that  by  setting  a  few  priorities  (maybe  we 
can't  do  everything  all   at  once,  after  all) 


some  $3  billion  can  be  trimmed  from  Federal 
outlays. 

A  spending  cut  of  that  size.  If  It  mate- 
rializes, may  help  cool  off  the  overheated 
economy.  The  reduction  wlU  come  hard,  to 
be  sure,  since  some  of  the  priorities  are  all 
too  plainly  poUtlcal.  Thus  the  President 
made  It  clear  that  he  wanted  no  large  slashes 
In  welfare  outlays,  even  though  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  foundering  in  waste  and 
scandal. 

If  expenditures  are  substantLally  reduced, 
the  action  will  be  a  big  help  to  anotlier  part 
of  the  anti-inflation  program:  Limiting  Fed- 
eral borrowing  from  the  public.  The  Admin- 
istration appears  finally  to  have  realized 
that  It^  incessant  sales  of  securities  Just  may 
be  a  factfjr  in  the  growing  pressures  on  the 
nation's  money   markets. 

A  tax  increase  also  might  help  relax  those 
prii.ures.  at  least  according  to  some  econo- 
mists, and  the  Administration  is  Indeed 
suggesting  one.  Naturally  enough,  It's  Ln- 
terestcKl  not  so  much  In  a  tax  boost  that 
would  be  the  most  effective  against  Inflation 
as  one  that  would  be  the  most  palatable 
politically.  The  elections,  after  .all.  are 
only  two  montlis  off. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  question  the  no- 
tion that  a  general  tax  boost  by  Itself  woiUd 
In  fact  counter  inflation;  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  aware  that,  coupled  with  serious 
spending  cuts,  It  could  be  qtiite  effective. 
Politics,  at  any  rate,  apparently  has  dictate! 
rejection  of  the  general  tax-rise  apprcxach  In 
favor  of  cutting  businessmen's  depreciation 
allowances  and  stispendlng  the  7%  tax  credit 
on  companies'  purchases  of  capital  equip- 
ment 

While  these  moves  may  well  trim  capital 
spending,  their  net  effect  Is  problematical. 
What  could  easily  happen,  to  mention  Just 
one  possibility,  is  that  the  main  Impact  of 
the  slowdown  devices  might  be  felt  later  on, 
when  the  economy  conceivably  could  be  al- 
ready slowing  down  for  other  reasons. 

Meantime,  whatever  Washington  may 
think,  businessmen  dont  build  new  plants 
merely  to  cut  their  taxes;  a  more  powerful 
motive  Is  the  constant  need  for  efficient 
equipment  to  offset  soaring  wage  costs.  The 
politicians  nonetheless  advertise  the  depre- 
ciation change  and  the  credit's  removal  as 
hard  blows  against  Inflation,  happily  aware 
that  higher  taxes  on  business  seldom  lose 
many  votes. 

What  the  New  Economics  adds  up  to  In 
practice,  then.  Is  a  stop-and-go  policy:  Hand 
out  a  tax  credit,  grab  It  back;  r«peal  excise 
taxes,  then  slap  them  back  on;  Inflate  like 
crazy,  belatedly  claw  the  air  for  meaeurec  that 
give  the  appearance  of  combating  Inflation. 

True,  It  la  modestly  encouraging  ttiat 
Washington's  managers  at  last  sight  Infla- 
tion, but  it  is  sad  their  perception  was  so  long 
delayed.  There's  stlU  no  Indication  It  has 
occurred  to  the  Administration  that  less  ex- 
uberant free-handedness  over  the  past  flve 
years  might  have  built  the  basis  for  sounder, 
more  sustainable  economic  growth. 

The  nation's  economy  is  huge  and  vital, 
capable  of  providing  a  better  life  foa-  us  alL 
Its  greatest  gains,  however,  stlU  proceed  from 
Its  private  strength,  not  from  this  kind  of 
muddled  public  pulling  and  hauling. 
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standing  piu^tram  of  public  service 
caUed  Meet  the  Candidate,  that  KOLN- 
TV,  channels  11  and  12.  Lincoln,  and 
Orand  Island.  Nebr.,  televised  for  their 
viewers  recently. 

A.  James  Ebei,  the  public-spirited  gen- 
eral manager  of  KOLN-TV,  provided 
nine,  one-half  hours  shows  in  prime  time 
for  the  candidate  running  for  the  offices 
of  the  House  of  Repre.«;entatives,  the 
Senate,  the  Governor,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

The  taped  interviews  of  all  the  candi- 
dates were  completed  before  shown .  The 
candidates  were  interviewed  .separately 
by  working  members  of  the  press,  which 
included  Bob  Taylor  and  Mark  Mains  of 
KOLN's  news  staff.  The  questions  on 
the  issues  were  objective  and  Incisive. 
This  approach  provided  Insights  for  the 
viewers  interested  in  making  personal 
appraisals  of  the  candidates  running  for 
the  major  offices. 

The  candidate's  order  of  appearance 
on  the  station  was  determined  by  lot. 

This  outstanding  example  of  dedi- 
cated public  service  by  KOLN-TV  helps 
to  keep  our  democracy  enlightened. 


Remarks  of  President  of  Colombia 
Dr.  Guillermo  Leoa  Valencia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASniNGTO.V 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


KOLN-TV*  Outftanding  PnbUc  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OP   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  about  an  out- 


Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  WasWngton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  times  Americans  hear 
the  words  that  there  is  no  gratitude 
among  other  Nations  for  the  assistance 
which  we  have  rendered  to  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  Is,  therefore,  my  privilege  to- 
day to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
excerpts  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Guil- 
lermo Leon  Valencia,  President  of  Col- 
ombia, on  the  occasion  of  signing  of  loan 
to  Acclon  Cultural  Popular  for  5  million 
pesos  generated  by  the  AID  program 
loan.  Remarks  were  directed  to  300 
campeslno  leaders  present  on  this  occa- 
sion— July  21,  1966: 

Remarks  op  Dr.  GuiLLiaiMo  Leon  Valx.vcm 
I  am  deeply  grateful  and  honored  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  ceremony  and  to  have  signed 
together  with  the  Ul\iBtrlous  Minister  of 
Finance  the  pertinent  documents  so  that 
the  State  may  assist  the  Popular  Cultural 
Action  Program  with  the  modest  sum  of  five 
million  pesoe.  Ever  since  I  had  the  honor 
of  meeting  Monslgnor  Salcedo.  one  of  the 
few  outstanding  moments  I  have  experienced 
In  my  life.  I  foresaw  with  all  clarity  that  he 
was  a  man  predestined  by  Providence  to  ac- 
complish great  and  transcendental  things 
on  Ckjlomblan  soil. 

During  the  time  I  closely  observed  the 
growth  and  development  of  his  productive 
activities.  I  proved  that  my  Initial  Impres- 
sion was  correct,  and  with  deep  personal  sat- 
isfaction saw  how  each  year,  each  month 
and  each  day  he  siirpassed  his  own  record 
of  patriotism,  effectiveness  and  greatnees  In 
the  service  of  the  Republic  with  new  initia- 
tives and  unforeseen  accomplishments.  To- 
day the  Government  provides  the  P(^ular 
Cultural  Action  Program  5  million  pesos 
more.  This  process  has  been  difficult  be- 
cause, within  the  procedures  governing  the 
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handling  of  counterpart  funds.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  meet  a  series  of  requirements  with- 
out which  one  cannot  proceed^. 

For  this  reason  I  would  like  to  recogr.lEe 
with  deep  gratitude,  in  the  name  ct  the 
Government,  the  gallant  and  gracious  be- 
haviour of  Mr.  PiSHEK  who  lent  his  generous 
collaboration  in  facilitating  the  movement 
of  this  action,  as  It  was  within  his  power  to 
prevent  its  becoming  bogged  down  in  red 
tape  to  such  a  point  that  this  decision  would 
have  been  delayed  and  it  would  not  have 
been  the  present  government's  honor  to  sign 
the  obligations  which  we  have  signed  today. 
I  would  like  very  sincerely  to  thank  him 
because  he  had  demonstrated  the  vitmost 
willingness  to  be  of  service  and  he  has  per- 
mitted us  the  satisfaction  of  completing  this 
objective  before  the  7th  of  August  1966. 

And  let  It  be  this  moment  to  make  known 
the  deep  and  profound  gratitude  the  Co- 
lombian people  have  toward  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  toward  AID.  or  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  or  the  OfBce  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin  America. 
When  President  Kennedy,  in  his  Immortal 
speech,  offered  this  continent  the  policies  of 
the  Alliance,  and  fixed  the  conditions  within 
which  such  policies  could  and  should  be 
evolved  and  developed,  he  created  m  reality 
the  seed  of  continental  solidarity  which  up 
until  that  moment  had  been  barely  sensed  In 
vague  declarations  and  Internalionul  a£;ree- 
ments  without  consequences  of  any  depth  In 
the  life  of  our  peoples. 

For  this  reason  I  have  never  vacilated  in 
considering  that  that  speech  of  President 
Kennedy,  in  which  he  proposed  the  policies 
of  the  Alliance.  Is  the  greatest  Pan-Ameri- 
can dociunent  of  all  time  and  can  only  be 
compared,  though  exceeding  in  greatness,  to 
that  of  President  Monroe  when  he  saved  the 
sovereignty  of  this  continent  by  notifying 
Kurope  that  the  reconquest  of  the  colonies 
would  not  be  possible,  because  America  was 
for  Americans.  I  should  underline  that  in 
President  Kennedy's  speech  there  are  se'.eral 
fundamental  points  but  there  is  one  that 
applies  to  this  gathering  today. 

The  President  did  not  conceive  these  pol- 
Iclea  to  Increase  the  flnancial  assistance  that 
was  in  progress,  nor  for  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  but  rather  he  conceived 
them  on  the  fundamental  premise  that  the 
Increased  assistance  of  the  United  States  to 
these  Latin  American  countries  would  be  to 
realize  the  transformation  of  the  Infra- 
human  living  conditions  in  which  these 
countries  found  themselves,  based  on  the 
concept  of  priority  for  the  health  and  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  For  this  reason  I  find 
It  absolutely  normal  that  a  small  part  or 
portion  of  AID  resources  is  destined  for  tlie 
Popular  Cultural  Action  Program. 

Because  if  I.  acting  as  the  President  of 
.  the  Republic  and  after  four  years  of  hard 
&nd  bitter  experiences,  were  asked  which  is 
the  most  Important  moment  c^  e.xpcrlence 
I  have  had.  I  would  not  hesit<ite  to  say  it 
was  the  realization  that  the  he^Uh  and  edu- 
cation of  the  people  are  the  two  founda- 
tion stones  on  the  basis  of  which  the  trans- 
formation can  be  built;  because  so  long  .as 
we  do  not  effectively  combat  the  illnesses 
that  endanger  us.  and  so  long  as  we  do  not 
have  even  a  minimum  education  which 
would  permit  us  to  understand,  in  order  to 
resolve  satisfactorily,  the  immense  problems 
of  the  country,  all  that  is  s.iid  about  devel- 
opment Is  premature  and.  above  all,  laclu  a 
fundamental  base. 

In  this  manner.  Mr.  Fisher,  we  are  satis- 
fying, to  the  letter,  the  spirit  of  the  policies 
of  the  Alliance  wtilch  President  Kennedy 
proposed  and  which  the  great  President 
Johnson  defined  as  the  "vital  Alliance" — 
that  Is  to  say,  and  so  Important,  that  the 
Alliance  is  vital  not  only  for  the  United 
States  but  for  the  whole  continent  as  well. 
When  President  Johnson  defined  it  as  the 
"vital  AlliaQce",  not  only  did  he  characterize 


It  In  all  Its  greatness  and  fullness,  but  he 
gave  It  unotiier  quality  also,  tliat  if  the  Alli- 
ance is  not  effected  it  could  be  fatal  for  our 
countries  becau.se  of  the  tremendous  dis- 
illusion it  would  produce  and  the  resuiuiig 
Impulsion  of  these  peoples  towiird  the  com- 
munist forces  because  of  the  failure  of  Uie 
christl.ui  and  deniooraltc  forces  which  we 
Wish  to  strengthen  in  .America  through  the 
example  and  with  t!ie  help  of  the  Uni'>.ed 
States. 


Reform   Sought  in  Fundraisins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.^TIVES 
Monday.  Scptenibcr  12,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
revelations  concerning  the  financing  of 
political  parties  and  political  campaigns 
have  added  appreciably  to  tlic  case  for 
lesxtslative  reform  of  political  fund 
rai.s!nEr. 

In  a  column  in  the  September  7  edi- 
tions of  the  Chicago  Sun-Timc.s,  Mr. 
Charles  Bartlett  presented  a  .summary  of 
recent  disclosures  and  of  the  pos.sibilities 
for  refoi-m.    The  column  foMows: 

Retorm  Sought  in  Pundraisino 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

W.VSHINGTON.— A  Texas  Democratic  con- 
gressman has  commented  thoughtfully  on 
the  revelations  regarding  the  President's 
Club. 

•  I  cant  help  feeling."  said  Rep.  James 
Wright,  "a  sense  of  embarrassment  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  any  President, 
th.ii  such  a  thing  as  this  should  have  become 
necessary." 

His  words  echoed  a  thought  expressed  by 
Juhn  F  Kennedy,  as  he  paused  one  Sunday 
from  the  rigors  of  his  campaign  in  October, 
1960. 

•  I  am  nmazed  and  outraged  as  a  citizen," 
he  siilcl.  "by  the  type  of  de«ils  that  fatcats  try 
to  m.iko  with  a  candidate  for  President.  It 
is  a  demeaning  experience  to  be  confronted 
by  these  propositions  day  after  day." 

President  Johnson  has  revealed  his  own 
sense  of  embarrasFment  by  two  recent  ac- 
tions. He  suddenly  moved  to  replace  Clifton 
Cart-er.  an  old  friend  who  had  thrown 
subtlety  to  the  winds  In  his  drive  for  cam- 
palsm  money  as  treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
National  Cf^mmittee.  Mr.  Johnson  has  put 
the  full  weight  of  the  Justice  Department 
behind  legi."latlon  to  improve  the  regulation 
of  campaign  financing.  This  is  a  cau.«,e  for 
which  he  had  shown  no  enthusiasm  before 
this  year. 

The  President's  embarrassment  is  apt  to 
grow  more  acute  if  the  Republicans  press 
their  i.iquiry  into  Democratic  fund-raising 
because  the  party's  recent  me'.lK>ds.  devised 
under  Kennedy  by  a  Boston  lawyer  named 
Richard  Maguire.  were  not  conceived  In  Sun- 
day schfx)l.  The  essence  of  Maguire's  pro- 
cedures lias  been  a  highly  efficient  shake- 
down of  individuals  and  firms  who  profit 
from  federal  dealings. 

D'vies  to  the  President's  Club  were  basically 
a  tiiX  on  the  privilege  of  doing  governmeiit 
bu.slness.  Regular  contributors,  mostly  em- 
ployes of  federally  oriented  firms,  were  told 
by  M.iguire  in  1961  that  the  Democrats 
wanted  to  honor  loyalty  to  the  party  by 
creating  a  club  whose  member.s  would  be 
invited  to  White  House  briefings  and  perhaps 
to  .'in  ^('C;\s:onal  st<tte  dinner. 

The  siiclal  rewards  proved  to  be  f^eein^.  the 
members  quickly  became  dissaliolied  wHii  in- 


frequent opportunities  to  sliake  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  or  to  hear  Dean  Rusk  discourse 
on  foreign  policy.  But  In  the  days  when 
Maguire  and  his  White  House  associate.  Ken- 
neth O'Donnell.  exerted  heavy  influence  in 
the  award  of  many  contracts,  the  member- 
ship card  was  an  Important  credential. 

Some  shrewd  Washington  lawyers  warned 
their  clients  off  the  President's  Club  because 
they  correctly  sensed  that  It  would  become  a 
tivrget.  Now  Nelson  Rockefeller  lias  a  C.ov- 
ernor's  Club  and  the  Republicans  have  a 
Boosters'  Club  and  a  certain  legitimacy  is 
attached  to  these  institutions  when  the 
members'  names  are  clearly  on  the  record 

The  fuss  over  these  clubs  should  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  the  seriously  venual 
money  in  politics  is  passed  around  in  cash 
without  records.  The  Democrats'  distaste  for 
discussing  techniques  that  go  beyond  the 
President's  Club  was  displayed  in  their 
refusal  to  send  a  responsible  witness  before 
the  House  subcommittee  that  Is  holding 
hearing  on  campaign  finances. 

John  Bailey,  who  has  had  nothing  U)  do 
with  money-raising  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  bec.iuse  M  iguiro 
and  Carter  pre-empted  the  field,  refused  to 
appear  and  no  willing  spokesman  could  be 
found.  The  articulate  general  counsel  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  Fred  Scrib- 
ner.  Jr.,  testified  at  length.  The  Democrats 
finally  produced  a  public  relations  man.  Al- 
bert Mark,  who  put  on  a  poor  show  by  dis- 
claiming any  serious  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Adversity  has  brought  virtue  to  the  Repub- 
licans. They  have  collected  over  $2,000,000 
in  $10  contributions  since  January  and  ex- 
pect to  reach  $3,000,000  before  the  years 
end. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the  focu.s  of 
Indignation  on  the  President's  Club  will 
prompt  any  serious  legislative  reforms.  The 
administration's  proposal  is  alme<l  at  secur- 
ing fuller  disclosure  of  contributions  and 
im[K)sing  more  explicit  and  realistic  limita- 
tions on  expenditures. 

But  most  serious  giving  In  politics  is  done 
In  cash  these  days.  Congressmen  and  sen- 
ators want  the  substantial  money  that  come; 
to  some  of  them  In  Washington  from  com- 
pany representatives  in  cash  and  In  private 
No  disclosure  bill  will  reveal  this  kind  of 
money,  by  far  the  most  sinister  kind. 

Worse  scandals  undoubtedly  will  be  neces- 
siry  to  achieve  real  reforms  like  legal  linuts 
on  television  expenditures  and  federal  sub- 
sidies. But  the  system  as  it  func'i,ions  Is  a 
guarantee  that  uglier  dliclosures.  scandal.s  of 
scope  enough  to  murify  the  nation,  will 
eventu.iily  emerge. 


Jhe  Myth  of  Crime  Being  the  Province  of 
Any  Ethnic  Group 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NFW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Scptctnbcr  12.  19GG 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  several 
of  my  good  friends  who  are  Italo-Ameri- 
cans  have  expressed  to  me  their  resent- 
ment about  the  NBC  special  program  on 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

I  did  not  see  the  program  mv.self.  but 
the.se  friends  have  told  me  that  it  con- 
centrated on  persons  with  Italian  names 
almost  exclusively.  If  this  is  .so.  I  think 
the  network  performed  a  disservice  to 
the  public  and  an  injustice  to  millions  of 
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good  law-abiding  Americans  of  Italian 
descent. 

I  need  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  great 
contributions  made  by  Italo-Amerlcans 
to  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  For  any  news  medium  to  libel 
such  a  dedicated  group  of  men  and 
women  by  suggesting  that  crime  Is  the 
province  of  any  ethnic  group  Is  most  un- 
fortunate. We  have  seen  too  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  I  hope  It  will 
promptly  be  terminated  as  It  Is  contrary 
to  American  ti-uth  and  fairplay. 


Jewish  "Americanists"  Exposed  as  Birch 
Society  Front 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Its 
continuing  effort  to  imdermlne  and  sub- 
vert Its  fellow  Americans  the  John  Birch 
Society  has  now  come  up  with  something 
called  the  Jewish  Society  of  American- 
ists. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  from  the 
September  1.  1966,  edition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Examiner.  The  editorial  exposes 
this  group  for  what  It  Is.  Its  members 
certainly  are  not  preaching  Americanism 
and  such  of  them  who  may  have  been 
bom  Jews,  certainly  are  not  practicing 
its  precepts,  assuming  they  had  ever 
learned  them. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Jewish  "Amehicanists"  Exposed 
Some  time  ago  the  world  was  treated  to  a 
etartling  and  noisome  spectacle:  the  emer- 
gence of  an  organization  caUlng  Itself  The 
Jewish  Society  of  Americanists.  Its  obvious 
purpose  was  to  conduct  missionary  work 
among  Jews  on  behalf  at  the  John  Birch 
Society.  This  was  both  amazing  and  unbe- 
lievable, since  the  Birch  outfit  had  demon- 
strated early  in  Its  career  an  Irresistible 
tendency  In  the  direction  of  faclsm  and  antl- 
Semltlsm.  'What  kind  of  Jews  were  theee  who 
could  find  it  In  their  heart,  and  In  their 
mind,  to  su{:^x)rt  a  movement  whose  perni- 
cious principles  and  ylclous  tactics  were  re- 
garded by  many  of  our  cotm try's  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  as  a  subversive  and  un- 
Amerlcan  phenomenon? 

The  Jewish  Society  of  Americanists  has 
tried  hard  to  prove  that  It  Is  "kosher  '  and 
has  strenuously  argued  that  It  Is  not  "a 
Jewish  front  of  the  John  Birch  Society." 
Its  chairman,  a  certain  J.  A.  Slegel,  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  C!olorado,  In  a  letter  to  the 
Heritage,  of  Lo«  Angeles,  sought  to  refute 
statments  made  by  that  publication,  and 
wrote  In  part:  "...  let  me  affirm  In  no  tincer- 
taln  terms  that  the  Jewish  Society  of  Amer- 
icanists Is  entirely  an  independent  entity 
and  not,  as  you  state,  an  arm  of  the  John 
Birch  Society." 

The  editor  of  Heritage,  Herb  Brin,  served 
up  a  quick  and  decisive  ripoet.  He  got 
hold  of  a  document  Issued  by  the  Jewish 
Society  of  Americanists  from  which  he  quoted 
these  words : 

"We,  Jewish  members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  have  formed  the  Jewish  Society  of 
Americanists.  In  order  to  demonstrate  to  otu- 
fellow  Americana  and  co-religionists  that  the 
American  principles,  beUefs  and  alms  of  the 


John  Birch  Society  are  based  on  the  very 
principles  of  Judaism  .  .  ." 

If  this  is  not  fronting  for  the  John  Birch 
Society,  then  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
Society  of  Americanists  had  better  go  back 
to  school  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
And,  Incidentally,  what  in  thunderation  Is 
an  Americanist? 

On  second  thought,  maybe  our  revulsion 
to  this  word  Is  unjustified.  Actually,  the 
term  "AmericanlBt"  is  vividly  descriptive  of 
a  cheap,  crass,  vulgar  kind  of  salesmanship 
which  would  demean  and  debase  the  Amer- 
ican idea  for  the  sake  of  i>eddllng  a  move- 
ment that  Is  the  exact  antithesis  of  Amer- 
icanism and  Judaism,  both  of  which  It  be- 
smirches by  suggesting  that  they  are  akin 
to  the  principles,  beliefs  and  methods  of 
Birchlsm. 

Heritage  should  be  commended  for  admin- 
istering the  coup  de  grace  to  the  false  dis- 
claimers. Insincere  protestations  and  devious 
logic  behind  the  egregious  concoction  that 
goes  by  the  name  of  Jewish  Society  of 
Americanists. 
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Even  worse,  quotas  rue  responsible  for 
spawning  an  army  of  lobbyists  who  all  told 
receive  upwards  of  $350,000  each  year  from 
their  clients.  The  biggest  fees  go  to  the 
most  eloquent  lobbyists  who  wheedle  the 
largest  quotas  from  malleable  Congressmen. 
Indeed,  the  annuxil  scramble  for  Import 
quotas  has  become  an  almost  Indecent  ex- 
hibition of  greed. 

Now  if  your  wife  asks  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  It  can  only  be  suggested  that  the 
voice  of  a  consumer  who  votes  Just  may 
sound  sweeter  to  a  Congressman  thaji  the 
voice  of  even  tlie  most  eloquent  lobbjlst. 


A  Resolution  of  Tribnte  to  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitariam,  Commemorating  Its 
CentennieJ 


Wall  Street  Journal  Editorial  on  Sugar  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ttimoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  Septeml)er  7.  1966, 
carried  an  editorial  attacking  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1965.  The  editorial,  "The  Sugar 
Gluttons,"  points  out  many  of  the  fall- 
ings of  this  legislation  and  the  necessity 
to  revise  our  entire  sugar  tariff  prc^rram. 
I  include  in  the  Appendix  a  copy  of  this 
editorial: 

The   Sugar    GLtrrroNS 

If  your  wife  asks  you  to  explain  the  logic 
behind  the  latest  Increase  In  the  price  at 
refined  sugar,  you  can  tell  her  that  If  it  la 
logic  she  wants,  the  U.S.  sugar  market  Is  the 
last  place  to  look  for  it. 

How  can  you  make  any  sense  out  of  rising 
domestic  sugar  prices  when,  aa  Is  the  caae 
now.  the  world  price  haa  slumped  to  a  26- 
year  low  and  there  exists  a  world-wide  stu-- 
plus  ot  more  than  20  miUlon  tools,  which  Is 
about  twice  the  annual  VS.  consumption? 
The  answer  is,  you  can't. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  oonsumer  gyi>— 
which  In  plain  language  Is  what  the  upward 
creep  ocT  sugar  iH^cee  amounts  to — ^the  Ad- 
ministration Is  wondrously  sUent.  To  b« 
Bin-e,  the  Agriculture  Department,  In  an  elTort 
to  forestall  still  another  price  Increase,  for 
the  second  time  in  two  traeks  annotmced  • 
60,000-ton  Increase  In  the  UJ5.  1966  sugar 
Import  quota.  But  If  at  the  same  time  It  has 
denounced  the  iniqultotw  quota  system,  the 
words  have  escaped  the  consumer's  attention. 

For  the  sugar  quota  system  Is  a  sacred 
cow,  and  a  pretty  ugly  one  at  that.  It  Is  a 
creatvtre  of  Congress,  Intended  to  stabilize 
the  price  of  sugar.  Plainly,  that  it  has  not 
done.  All  It  has  done  Is  to  help  create  an 
artificial  shortage  of  refined  sugar  In  the 
VS.  while  In  the  rest  of  the  world  there  la 
sugar  to  btuTi.  And  It  creates  a  guaranteed 
market  for  foreign  producers  who  can  sell 
sugar  here  for  at  least  twice  the  price  they 
can  get  anywhere  else. 

Moreover,  the  quota  system  which  rigs 
the  price  of  the  housewife's  sugar  is  Intri- 
cately interlaced  with  foreign  policy.  The 
threat  of  reduced  quotas,  for  instance,  haa 
been  used  against  a  producing  country 
which  may  be  lukewarm  toward  U.S.  policy. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  is  celebrating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Its  funding.  Not  only  has 
the  sanitarium  contributed  to  the  health 
of  people  from  all  over  the  world,  but 
because  of  the  Interest  which  Dr.  John 
Kellogg  had  in  wholesome  food,  the 
breakfast  cereal  Industry  began. 

W.  K.  Kellogg,  working  with  his  older 
brother,  developed  the  first  flake  cereal 
product,  which  is  now  the  basis  of  the 
breakfast  food  industry. 

The  sanitarium,  as  well  as  the  Kellogg 
Co.,  has  contributed  Immensely  to  the 
community  of  Battle  Creek.  This  was 
recognized  by  President  Johnson  when 
he  addressed  friends  of  the  sanitarium 
on  September  5,  100  years  to  the  day 
from  the  founding  of  the  Institution.  It 
is  also  recognized  in  a  resolution  intro- 
duced in  the  Michigan  State  Legislature 
by  the  Honorable  Scott  Ensign,  State 
representative  from  Battle  Creek.  I  in- 
clude this  resolution  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
A    Rksohjtion   or   TRXBtrrE   to   the   Battle 

Creek    SANiTAKroM,    Commemorating    Its 

Centennial 

'Whereas,  Potmded  September  6,  1866.  The 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  celebrates  its  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  service  to  mankind, 
through  recognition — far  in  advance  of  Its 
time — of  the  Indlseolublllty  at  body,  mind 
and  spirit  in  maintaining  health,  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  Pour  early  Battle 
Creek  poneers.  John  Preston  Kellogg  and  his 
'Wife.  Aim  J.,  and  Jamee  White  and  his  wife, 
Ellen,  opened  the  doors  of  the  'WeEtem  Health 
Reform  Institute,  ■with  two  doctors,  two  bath 
attendants,  one  untrained  ntirse  and  one 
patient,  in  a  smaU  white  frame  cottage;  and 

Whereas.  Dedicated  to  four  basic  health 
disciplines  of  nutrition  and  physical,  psy- 
chosomatic and  preventive  medicine  as  anti- 
dotes for  the  eating  habits  of  frontier  and 
rural  Americans  relying  on  meats,  starches, 
and  fried  foods  which  produced  gastric  trou- 
bles on  the  national  scale  and  in  days  ignor- 
ant of  vitamins,  calories  and  adequate  re- 
frigeration, their  regimen  produced  a  world- 
famous  "health  retreat",  visited  by  many 
illustratlous  people  of  this  and  other  nations; 
and 

Whereas,  Two  brilliant  sons.  John  Harney 
KeUogg.  M.D.,  LLiJ.;  PeUow.  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons;  member  of  Royal  Academy 
of   Science, — who   became   'the   Institution's 
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presiding  genius  In  1876  and  for  sixty-seTen 
yenn  until  his  death  at  ninety-one — and  Wil- 
liam K.  KeUogg,  christened  the  health  cen- 
ter The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  and  guided 
It  to  spectacular  growth,  with  1.200  patients. 
Despite  a  great  Are  In  1903,  the  Sanitarium 
was  rebuilt  the  next  year,  outgrew  its  million- 
dollar  building,  and  spread  to  a  nearby  annex 
at  fleldstones;  and  In  1928  there  w.\8  added  a 
beautiful  flfteen-story  edlflce  with  classic 
colonnades;  and 

Wherees,  The  Kellogg  brothers  worked  to- 
gether for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  developed 
the  first  flaked  cereal  as  a  health  food  which, 
later  mass-produced  by  William,  ch.%nged  the 
breakfast  habits  of  the  world  and  re-created 
Battle  Creek  "the  Health  City,  best-Known 
of  Its  size  in  the  VS.A.":  and 

Whereas,  Although  the  1929  Wall  Street 
debacls  adversely  affected  the  Sanitarium's 
fortunes  as  did  Pearl  Harbor's  In  1941.  today, 
under  modem,  progressive  and  skUIfxil  nd- 
minlstratlon,  the  Sanitarium  preserves  the 
best  of  the  time-tested  techniques,  combines 
the  more  conservative  of  the  new  and  pro- 
vides a  unique  program  In  health,  with  a 
fully  accredited  235-bed  ho^ital  and  medical 
clinic,  hetUtti  center  division,  and  a  com- 
prehensive rrtiabllltatlon  program  under  the 
supervision  of  a  dlplonxat  erf  the  American 
Board  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilita- 
tion. Its  original  focus  on  treating  Indlssol- 
ubly  the  mind,  body  and  spirit  of  each 
patient  Is  the  Sanitarium's  keystone,  vindi- 
cated fully  tn  current  medical  knowledge  and 
piractlce,  surviving  as  long  as  humankind; 
now  thM«f ore  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  by  these  presents  there  is  offered  a 
tribute  of  esteem  and  gratitude  to  The  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  and  Its  administrators  and 
staff,  ezemi^tfylng  the  vanguard  progress  of 
medical  and  scientific  emln«nce  and  con- 
tributing algnlficatnly  to  the  economy  and 
society  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  there  is 
bereby  expressed  felicitations  that  The  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  shall  continue  its  success 
and  prosperity,  to  the  benefit  of  humanity's 
sufferers;  and  be  it  further 

Reaolved,  That  copies  of  this  tribute  be 
presented  to  The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
and  to  the  memJSers  of  Its  administrative  and 
general  staff,  that  there  may  be  suitably  re- 
corded for  them  the  esteem  of  The  Michigan 
Leglslatitfs.  speaking  for  its  members  and 
for  the  People  aC  the  State  of  Michigan. 


The  4-H  Clubs  Reader  Great  Service  to 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   DfVXAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12. 1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speciker.  one  of  the 
most  refreshing  and  encouraging  youth 
movements  in  the  United  States  today 
Is  In  the  4-H  Clubs.  Frequently.  It  seems 
that  all  we  hear  and  read  about  Ameri- 
can young  people  omcems  only  thoee 
•who  engage  In  violently  antisocial  be- 
havior that  is  at  odds  with  aU  the  values 
and  tradltlon&  of  our  society.  In  con- 
trast to  the  whining  and  complaining 
of  the  self-appointed  "rebels  without  a 
cause"  4-11  work  Is  a  glowing  and  wel- 
come change. 

Ttve  4-H  club  work  Is  justly  famous 
for  instilling  into  members  the  highest 
qualities  of,  and  appreciation  for,  work. 


perseverance,  standards  of  excellence, 
thrift,  and  competlLlon.  There  Is  not  a 
community  In  the  country'  that  does  not 
recognize  this,  or  benefit  from  it.  It  is 
alwaj's  especially  rn'alifyins;  to  see  Uie 
extensive  and  wcll-de.'=efved  coverage 
given  to  local,  county,  and  State  4-H  ac- 
tivities by  the  press  and  other  news 
media. 

Special  mention  must  be  given  to  the 
county  home  demonstration  and  agri- 
cultural ext<>nsion  agents,  who  ixive  so 
freely  and  willingly  of  their  time  and 
skill  to  assist  and  advise  tiie  local  clubs. 
A  really  good  4-11  on^anization  stands  or 
falls  with  these  i)eople  and  their  services 
are  invaluable. 

The  4-H  projects  are  numei-ous  and 
cover  many  fields.  The  4-H  competition 
ranges  from  within  the  clubs  themselves 
to  local,  county,  and  State  contests.  No 
one  ran  estimare  the  time  and  work  and 
care  that  !?oes  into  4-H  pi-ojects.  but  the 
end  result,  in  making  better  citizens.  Is 
always  evident. 

We  all  owe  these  young  people  our 
gratitude  and  recogniuon.  As  they  be- 
come older  and  as.sume  their  responsi- 
bilities as  adult  citizens,  we  can  be  sure 
the  future  of  our  country  is  in  good 
hands. 


Edgewood  Cbief  To  Be  Promoted  to 
General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    M.\RTL.\NO 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  12.  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  27  years  of  outstanding  service  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  the  commanding  officer 
of  Edgewood  Arsenal.  Col.  James  H. 
Batte.  has  been  selected  for  promotion  to 
brigadier  general.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  from  the  Evening 
Sun  which  highlights  the  career  of 
Colonel  Batte : 
Edcewood  Chief  To  Be  Promoted  to  Gener.\i, 

Edgewood  Arsen.^l.  Md..  August  26. — The 
Army  Department  has  announced  selection 
Of  Col.  James  H.  Biiti.e.  OL>mmanding  officer  of 
Edgewood  Ar.>^nal,  for  promotion  to  brigadier 
general. 

The  Pentagon  announcemfnt  named  Colo- 
nel Batte  from  a  list  of  eligible  offlcers  for  the 
one-star  rank,  subject  to  conflrmatlon  by 
the  Senate. 

His  selection  follows  approximately  a  year 
and  a  half  after  t>elng  named  oommanding 
ofBoer  of  this  installation  on  May  1.  1965.  and 
highlights  an  Army  career  Uiat  spans  more 
than  27  years. 

ARSENAL.    REORC.AKIZCD 

Under  Colonel  Ba.Uc's  Cfmnruand.  Ec!<rewood 
ArsenxU  underwent  a  reorgrmization  that 
ceatTiiiized  the  Army's  cliemloal  research,  de- 
velopment and  engineering  activities  here, 
and  established  the  arsenal  as  the  Army's 
oonunodlty  center  for  chemical  materiel. 

Col.  Batte  was  bom  In  Concord,  N.C., 
July  8,  1913.  He  received  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  chemistry  from  Davidson  Col- 
lege In  1935.  That  same  year  he  was  com- 
missioned a  second  Lieutenant  in  the  Chem- 
ical Warfare  Service. 


Prior  to  World  War  n.  Colonel  Batte  served 
as  chief  of  tlie  procurement  division  in  tl.o 
office  of  the  chief.  Army  Chemical  Warfare 
Service. 

WARTIME   SERVICE 

He  ."^.iw  action  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  serving  first  as  an  operations  oOirer 
in  Hawaii  and  later  in  the  European  Tlieater 
of  Operations  as  comnianding  oincer  of  the 
87th  Chemical  Mortar  (4.2)  Battalion. 

His  battle  credits  include  Normandy,  the 
Ardennes,  the  Rliineland  and  Central  Eu- 
ro;)e.  His  awards  include  the  Silver  Star. 
1-eglon  of  Merit.  Bronze  Star  with  Oak  Ijeaf 
Clu.'ater  and  the  Purple  Heart  and  Army 
Commendation  Ribbon  with  metal  perid.int. 

Following  World  War  II.  Colonel  Balle 
served  In  staff  positions  with  the  War  De- 
partment General  Staff  in  Washington,  and 
wltli  Joint  Task  Force  One  at  Bikini  Atoll  in 
the  Pacific. 

EXEcrrm:  aide  posts 

He  attended  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  1946-1947,  and  was  later 
appointed  executive  aide  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  with  concurrent  duty 
OS  Wtiite  House  aide. 

In  1948.  he  married  the  former  Elenita 
Dyer,  of  Washington. 

He  attended  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  where  he  received 
his  master's  degree  In  1950.  After  a  tour 
as  executive  officer  of  the  Chemical  and 
Radiological  Laboratories  at  Edgewood  Arse- 
nal. Colonel  Batte  was  assigned  as  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Chemical  Corps  Procure- 
ment Agency. 

NEXT   ASSIGNMENTS 

His  next  assignment  was  In  the  office  of 
the  chief  chemical  officer  In  Waslilngtou, 
where  he  first  served  as  chief  of  the  oversea.") 
liaison  branch,  and  later  as  comptroller  of 
the  Chemical  Corps. 

In  1955.  the  colonel  was  assigned  to  Head- 
quarters, United  States  European  Command 
in  Paris,  as  chief  of  the  supply  and  services 
branch,  J-4  Division.  Later,  he  served  as 
instructor  at  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  Washington. 

In  1961.  Colonel  Batte  was  assigned  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  Engineering  Com- 
mand here. 

His  last  assignment  before  becoming  dep- 
uty commander  at  Edgewood  in  1964  was  a 
tour  of  duty  at  Headquarters,  United  States 
Army  Materiel  Command  In  Washington,  as 
ej>eclal  assistant  for  congressional  affairs. 


In  Defense  of  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Times  recently  spoke 
out  In  defense  of  the  South,  which  I  feel 
Is  in  order,  and  I  am,  therefore,  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  by 
inserting  it  here  in  the  Record  : 
Foolish  Words 

President  Johnson  should  find  out  which 
of  his  corps  of  expert  and  speech  WTiters  is 
responsible  for  making  him  use  words  about 
the  South  that  were  quite  out  of  place.  As 
delivered  the  words  were:  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  why  the  South  has  lagged  behind 
the  North  in  the  laist  century.  .  .  .  The 
South  lagged  because  In  this  American  Re- 
public It  did  not  accord  to  all  Its  citizens 


full  equality  and  a  full  sense  of  a  Just  so- 
ciety." 

As  Da^ld  Lawrence  points  out  this  state- 
ment, assuming  a^  it  does  that  the  South  Is 
lagfjlng  behind  the  North,  Is  made  to  look 
foolish  by  statistics  covering  the  last  decade. 
Those  statistics  prove  that  the  South  has" 
been  making  far  greater  progress  economi- 
cally  than  any  other  part  of   the  country. 

Undoubtedly  the  Negro  has  not  been  given 
a  square  deal  In  the  South;  for  that  mat- 
ter has  he  been  given  a  square  deal  In  the 
North?  But  to  give  a  cause  and  effect  mean- 
ing to  this  fact  and  economic  progress,  is 
.■=illy.  The  man  who  put  such  words  Into  the 
President's  speech  should  be  told  to  stand 
In  the  corner  with  a  duncecap  on  his  head. 

The  causes  of  the  South  to  fall  to  grow 
Industrially  for  some  years  after  the  Civil 
War  can  more  truthfully  be  traced  to  re- 
strictions Imposed  on  Its  recovery,  some  of 
which,  like  imfair  freight  rates,  still  per- 
sist.  This  Is  not  meant  to  defend  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Negro.  It  Is  merely  to  point 
out  that  to  say  this  treatment  has  held  the 
South   back  industrially  Is  sheer  nonsense. 


Two  White  Men  Look  at  Black  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  recent  and  continuing  barrage  of 
misinterpretations  by  the  press  on  black 
power  and  the  unfounded  fear  of  its  im- 
plications, I  rise  today  to  put  into  the 
Record  Howard  Zinn's  review  in  the 
Nation  of  September  5.  1966,  of  Arthur  I. 
Waskow's  recent  book.  "Prom  Race  Riot 
to  Sit-in:  1919  and  the  1960s." 

The  historic  knowledgeability  of  the 
past  and  the  astute  understanding  of  the 
future  as  expressed  by  both  these  white 
men  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  flee- 
ing from  something  without  understand- 
ing it.  To  quote  our  late,  beloved  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  "The  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 
Two  White  Men  Look  at  Bu^ck  Power 
"From  Race  Riot  to  Sit-in:  I9ie  and  the 
19606."  By  Artliur  I.  Wa.skow.  Doubledav  A 
Co.    380  pp.    $5.95. 

(By  Howard  Zlnn.  reviewer) 
(^fr.  Zinn  U  the  author  of  The  Southern 
Mystique  (Knopf).  SNCC:  The  New  AboU- 
tlonists  (Beacon),  and  a  forthcoming  volume 
New  Deal  Thought  {Bobbs-Merrill)  He 
teaches  courses  in  polUical  theory  and  civU 
liberties   at   Boston    University.) 

Never  has  It  been  so  necessary  to  penetrate 
and  di-ssect  the  hyprocrlsy  of  this  nation  on 
the  question  of  violence.  Witness  the  alarm 
on  an  sides  at  the  suggestion  that  a  Negro 
under  direct  attack  should  defend  himself 
(an  idea  not  even  radical  enough  to  merit 
the  term  "civU  disobedience").  And  witness 
the  limp  acceptance  of  the  Administration's 
assertion  that  droping  bombs  on  peasant  vU- 
lages  and  fishing  boats  on  the  oUier  side  of 
the  world  is  an  act  of  self-defense. 

We  need  constantly  to  shuttle  from  one 
area  of  Inquiry  to  another  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantage of  perspective.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  contributions  of  Arthur  Waskow's 
thoughtful,  probing  book.  From  Race  Riot  to 
Sit-in.  where  the  riots  of  1919  and  the  dem- 
onstrations of  the  19608  provide  material  for 


examining   the   larger   problem    of   violence 
both  In  race  relaUons  and  In  world  affairs 

Arthur  Waskow  is  part  of  a  growing  group 
of  young  scholars  who,  refusing  to  stay  in 
place,  embody  three  qualities:  excellence  in 
professional  skills  (he  H  a  historian):  a  per- 
sonal commitment  to  social  Justice  (Waskow 
has  been  in  places  where  it  counted);  and 
a  willingness  to  use  the  first  on  behalf  of 
the  second.  His  book.  A  Worried  Man's  Guide 
to  World  Peace,  brought  these  trails  to  bear 
on  international  conflict.  Since  then,  he  and 
his  colleagues  at  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  in  Washington  have  done  pioneering 
work  in  pointing  scholarly  research  at  im- 
portant political  problems. 

From  Race  Riot  to  Sit-in  should  be  read 
not  as  the  culmlnaUon  of  Waskow's  thinking 
but  as  one  stage  in  the  development  of  an 
Important  WTlter's  view  of  social  chang". 
Tlie  book  was  written  Just  before  the  Watts 
riot  of  1965  and  Just  before  the  rapid  escala- 
tion of  the  war  In  Vietnam;  its  underlying 
concern  that  we  need  both  social  change  and 
a  minimization  of  violence  Is  now  even  more 
pertinent. 

Tlie  first  part  of  the  book  is  an  account  and 
analysis  of  the  race  riots  of  1919  (there  -were 
twenty-five  In  that  year),  focusing  on  three 
major  ones:  In  Washington,  in  Chicago  and 
In  rural  Arkansas.  In  a  "riot."  Negroes 
respond  violently  to  an  Immediate  hurt  or 
a  long-standing  one.  and  there  are  casualties 
on  both  sides.  This  Is  different  from  a  "pog- 
rom" (like  the  New  York  draft  riots  of  1863) . 
where  there  is  a  one-sided  attack  by  wliites 
upon  Negroes.  The  1919  riots,  coming  after 
a  long  brutal  period  of  lynching  and  help- 
lessness (what  Rayford  Logan  calls  "the 
nadir")  established.  Waskow  says,  that  Ne- 
groes would  fight  back. 

He  notes  two  other  facto  about  the  1919 
riots:  the  bins  of  the  police,  and  the  failure 
of  the  national  government  to  act.  That  In 
1966  both  point*  remrtn  ■■bstantlally  true 
stands  as  an  Indictment  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  for  this  way  of  life  Includes  what 
academicians  have  fondly  pointed  to  as 
shining  medallions  of  Uberal  democracy; 
pluralism  and  fedwallsm.  Pluralism,  under 
the  guise  of  dispersing  power,  allows  power  to 
collect  in  the  hand»  of  multiple  private 
elites,  of  which  General  Motors  and  the 
White  Citizens  CouncU  are  only  two  out- 
standing examples.  Federalism,  under  the 
guise  of  "b.alance,"  has  enabled  every  genial 
liberal  In  the  Department  of  Justice— Robert 
Kennedy,  Nicholas  Katzenbech,  Bxirke  Mar- 
shall, the  whole  bvmcb — to  stand  aside  while 
local  police  either  committed  or  abetted  vio- 
lence to  the  point  of  murder. 

There  is  a  long  line  of  legal  fallacy  and 
political  cowardice,  from  Theodorw  Roose- 
velt (In  the  antl -Negro  outbreaks  of  States- 
boro,  Ga.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1904  and  1906) 
Woodrow  Wilson  (In  the  East  St.  Louis  mas- 
sacre of  1917)  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
(In  his  failure  to  push  antllynch  legislation) , 
up  to  John  F.  Kennedy  and  now  Lyndoin 
Johnson.  In  all  these  cases,  "federalism" 
was  the  disguise  for  unconcern.  This  was 
dramatized  recently  by  the  sight  of  deputy 
sheriff  Cecil  Price,  whom  the  federal  govern- 
ment Itself  accused  of  complicity  m  the  tri- 
ple murder  of  1964.  supervising  the  Negro 
march  through  Neshoba  County  in  accord 
with  Attorney  Katzenhach's  faith  that  loc^U 
police  forces  would  keep  the  peace. 

Arthur  Waskow  U  Interested  in  subsUtut- 
Ing  violence  for  other  means  of  effecting  so- 
cial change,  and  he  finds  this  taking  place  In 
the  19608.  At  tiiat  tima.  war  had  once  again 
loosened  the  social  fabric,  and  the  Negro 
turned  to  a  set  of  techniques,  inaccurately 
and  romantlcaUy  labeled  as  "notivlolence  " 
but  much  better  described  by  Waskow's  flue 
phrase,  "creative  disorder."  I  see  thla  not  as 
a  "replacement"  (for  the  riots  continue)  but 
as  part  of  the  Negro's  wandering,  frantic 
search  for  a  solution.    KXemff,  the  demon- 
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strations  of  the  1960s  have  not  been  enough- 
the  Negro  remains  subject  to  private  violence 
and  police  brutality  while  the  President  looks 
away;  the  o\  ens-helming  majoritv  of  Negroes 
remain  economically  desperate  and  segregat- 
ed in  spite  of  poverty  praprams  and  clvU 
rights  laws. 

Hence,  t'.ie  search  continues.  "Hie  federal 
government  will  probably  not  begin  truly 
guardmg  Negroes  against  violence  until  they 
take  arms  for  their  own  protection.  This  U 
the  underst.indlng  behind  the  current  talk 
about  "self -defense"  (which.  Waskow  re- 
minds us,  is  a  persistent  theme  in  tlie  history 
of  Negro  thought).  And  those  drxstic  soiu- 
tlors  which  alone  can  reorganize  and  redis- 
tribute the  Immense  wealth  of  this  country 
whi  not  emerge  from  friendly  Klatsches  at 
the  Whito  House,  but  in  the  fo.-matlon  of 
pockets  of  pressure  outside,  nourished  by  the 
anger  of  the  dispossessed.  The  new  talk  of 
b.ack  power"  Is.  I  think,  an  Imperfect  at- 
tempt to  define  this  need:  the  racist  empll- 
catlons  which  some  people  (on  both  sides) 
draw  from  this  will  fade  onlv  if  a  genuinely 
radical  political  program  Is  clarified. 

In  the  second  half  of  his  book,  Waskow 
makes  a  stsirt  toward  fulfilling  that  objec- 
tive  he  t:.Iks  of  earlier,  "to  make  the  study 
of  past  issues  Ulumlnate  present  ones  "  He 
devotes  brief,  stimulating  chapters  to-  va- 
rious approaches  to  the  double  problem  of 
Injustice  and  violence;  the  role  of  the  police- 
the  demonstrations  of  the  1960s;  the  recent 
Hariem  riots:  the  tacUcs  of  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  at  Uie  1964  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  His  final  chapter,  which 
Is  only  a  suggestive  beginning,  makes  Uie 
jump  to  the  international  scene.  There  are 
no  ready-made  solutions,  but  he  points  to 
the  problem:  how  to  change  the  world  with- 
out war. 

Waskow's  call  for  more  thought  on  the 
techniques  of  "creative  disorder"  should  be 
heeded.  It  should  be  evident  by  now  that 
the  normal  processes  of  liberal  compromise 
politics— voting,  writing  a  letter  to  ones 
Congressman-are  Just  enough  to  expiate 
nilddle-claas  guUt,  but  not  newly  enough  to 
change  the  status  of  the  Negro  to  the  point 
where  he  can  both  be  and  feel  equal  Fur- 
thermore, even  the  demonstrative  tactics  of 
the  1960s  only  brought  forth  America's  his- 
toric way  of  dealing  with  agltitlon:  belaU-d 
protcstaUons  of  good  will;  a  scurrvlng  ta 
pass  some  laws;  a  careful  raking  in  of  move- 
ment leaders  by  the  grand  croupier  in  the 
White  Horn*  in  order  to  sweU  the  consensus 
and  leave  the  malcontents  outelde. 

Those. left  outside,  if  they  can  somehow 
avoid  being  crushed  or  dispersed,  wlU  have  to 
go  further,  it  is  not  shnply  a  matter  of 
Increasing  the  quantity  of  disorder,  becaus. 
nothing  is  more  disorderly  than  a  riot  Tet 
Its  lasting  value  la  smaU.  for  It  Is  uncon- 
trolled  and  has  no  foUow-up;  it  is  a  releas* 
of  fury  fouowed  by  a  cahn  restoration  of 
the  status  quo  ante.  Somehow,  the  useful 
elements  in  "creaUve  disorder"  need  to  ba 
dentlfied.  so  they  can  be  regrouped  l» 
imaginative  new  combinations. 

For  Instance,  demonstrations  are  most  ef- 
fective when  they  point  silently  to  specific 
needs  and  specific  solutions— when  by  show- 
ing what  is  needed,  they  emotlonallv  mov« 
both  onlookers  and  parUclpants  'The  sit- 
ins  and  Freedom  Rides  did  this.  So  dl« 
those  hungry,  homeless  Mississippi  Negroe* 
who  last  Christmas  occupied  empty  Air  Force 
buildings  In  Greenville.  If  people  living  la 
cold  cubicles  in  Harlem  would  occupy  thos© 
magnificently  warm  and  clean  bulldrng* 
constructed  downtown  for  advertising  offlce* 
and  Insurance  comparUee,  If  Washington  Ne- 
groes would  "move  In"  to  the  new  House 
Office  BuUding,  U  Boxbury  Negroes  woultf 
take  up  residence  In  the  lavish  and  oomlor- 

table     PrudenUal     Building     in     Boston It 

might  point  up  the  absurd  expenditure  at 
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hxmOitds  of  mllUoiis  for  bufiinese  enterprise 
and  tbe  neglect  of  human  habitation. 

Setttng  up  parallels  to  unsatisfactory  offi- 
cial bodies,  and  new  ones  where  they  are 
needed  (right  up  to  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  an  International  war  crimes  tri- 
bunal) has  Infinite  poesibUltles.  If  Negroes 
set  up  their  own  "police  force"  In  Philadel- 
phia, MlBB^  the  Attorney  General  might  be- 
gin to  rethink  his  narrow  view  of  "federal- 
lam."  If  Harlem  and  Roxbury  "seceded" 
(Warren  Miller's  boolc,  The  Siege  of  Harlem, 
should  be  taken  at  least  half-serlously)  and 
set  up  their  own  "government."'  it  might 
bring  worry — and  action — In  high  places. 
Community-appointed  citizens'  committees 
could  supervise  police,  set  price  controls  and 
otherwise  try  to  counter  the  power  of  oorpo- 
ratlons  and  local  government. 

We  need  to  single  out  what  Is  potent  in 
the  Idea  of  "disorder."  It  is  not  the  volume 
of  Tlolence.  for  the  history  of  man  shows 
ooeaas  of  blood  spilled  with  the  most  piteous 
reaults:  it  is  the  fabrication  of  sltxxations 
where  dedalon  makers  are  forced  to  make 
difficult  choices  because  power  has  been  skill- 
fully focused,  and  where  they  will  surrender 
What  la  wanted  because  the  alternative  Is 
ercn  more  undesirable.  Such  assaults — a 
kind  ot  political  guerrilla  warfare — will  bring 
recurring  Invitations  (as  now)  to  Joint  the 
benign  ixxwer  holders.  The  problem  Is  to 
resist  being  submerged  In  coalition,  to  build 
dtverse  nuclei  at  power  until  such  time  as 
the  n«w  farces  are  strong  enough  to  be  more 
than  equal  In  the  co&lltlon. 

All  of  this  Is  random  and  primitive  specii- 
latlon  on  my  part  in  11ns  with  Arthur  Was- 
kow*!  exhortation  to  think  about  the  tactics 
of  "creative  disorder."  We  will  need  far 
more  creativity  in  the  quest  for  new  ways  of 
ctlaturblng  the  Establishment.  And  this  will 
require  a  Joint  effort  of  concerned  Intellec- 
tuals and  thoae  whose  dally  lives  supply  the 
paaalOD  for  a  new  poUtlcs  of  protest. 
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CasM  for  Hope  ia  Thailand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   ICNXKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

liondav,  September  12. 1966 

Sir.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
Tia  are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
Thailand  and  the  dangers  It  faces  from 
Communist  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 
Quite  a  bit  has  been  written  about  Thai- 
land In  recent  weeks,  with  emphasis  on 
the  extent  of  UjB.  military  involvement 
there.  Less  has  been  written  about  our 
nonmllltary  Involvement. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  articles  In 
ft  dally  newspaper  appeared  in  a  recent 
Sunday  Washington  Post.  The  authc«r 
waa  Kenneth  T.  Young,  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Thailand  and  now  head  of  the 
Asia  Society  in  New  York.  Mr.  Young 
eiearly  noted  the  differences  between 
Thailand  and  Vietnam.  He  held  out 
considerable  hope  for  the  capacity  of 
Thailand  to  resist  the  subversive  actlvl- 
ttea  of  Communist  China,  even  though 
•it  la  now  Peking's  proclaimed  target  for 
■ubrenion."    Mr.  Young  wrote: 

Tb*  Tbals  can  still  ward  oS  another  Maoist 
"war  ot  Ubaratlon,"  or  "war  by  seepage,"  as 
I  prefer  to  call  It,  Lf  they  engineer  a  po- 
litical ratber  tban  a  mlUtary  solution.  Their 
>■  w— mtisl  for  us  because  an  in- 
•tabUlsed  Southeast  Asia  needs 


the   dynamic,   solid   core    of   Thailand,    and 
Tliailand  can  nirUce  the  difference  If  it  makes 

the  moet  of  Ita  assets. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects 
of  the  activities  in  Thailand  Is  recogni- 
tion by  the  Central  Government  of  the 
need  for  "rice-roots"  political  develop- 
ment, according  to  Mr.  Young. 

This  orientation  away  from  Bajigkok  is  a 
radical  and  significant  Innovation  In  Thai- 
land's efforts  to  build  a  mf>dern  nation  and 
cope  with  alien  s'.ibversion — ■ 

He  wrote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  advocated  the 
need  for  the  United  States  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
democratic  in.-titutions  In  the  developing 
nations.  As  Mr.  Youiig  points  out  in  his 
article,  the  Thais  are  taking  several  con- 
crete iiteps  In  this  direction.  Without 
firm  grassroots — or  rice-roots,  as  the 
case  may  be — Institution.s,  any  nation 
becomes  more  susceptible  to  Communist 
takeover.  The  kinds  of  programs  being 
carried  out  by  the  Thais  are  the  kinds  of 
programs  to  which  we  should  lend  our 
fullest  possible  support. 

I  request  that  the  Washington  Post 
article  be  printed  in  full: 

Tn.ML.\ND  M.\Y  Be  Next  but  It  Is  No 

Vietnam 

(B-y  Kenneth  T.  Yoimg) 

Will  Thailand  be  another  Vietnam  Is  the 
question  many  Thais  and  Americans  are 
asking.  The  conte.st  for  Thailand  has  In- 
deed begun  in  earnest,  for  it  Is  now  Peking's 
proclaimed  target  for  subversion.  But  we 
will  not  find  ourselves  with  aoiother  Viet- 
nam.    Thailand  is  different. 

The  Thais  can  still  ward  off  another 
Maoist  "war  of  Uberatlon,"  or  "war  by  seep- 
age." as  X  prefer  to  call  it,  if  they  engineer 
a  political  rather  than  a  military  solution. 
Their  success  is  essential  for  us  because  an 
Indeipendent.  stabilized  Southeast  Asia  needs 
the  dynamic,  solid  core  of  Thailand,  and 
Thailand  can  make  the  difference  if  it  makes 
the  mo6t  of  its  assets. 

Thailand  is  slowly  welding  its  regional  seg- 
ments— the  dissimilar  Moslem  south  abut- 
ting Malaysia,  the  distinctive  northern 
crown  so  close  to  China  and  the  refractory 
northeast  bordering  Laos  neiurby  North  Viet- 
nam— into  the  rlce-nch  central  plain,  which 
is  growing  prosperous  and  industrialized 
around  booming  Bangkok.  However,  we 
should  not  overstress  the  ethnic  and  geo- 
graphic separatism  of  the  northeast,  where 
Its  nearly  10  million  people  now  look  to 
Bangkok  rather  than  to  Vientiane. 

An  enlightened  and  popular  King  person- 
ifies national  unity  and  Thal-Buddhist  ideals 
for  most  of  the  population  and  significantly 
for  the  professloruilly  oriented  younger 
Thais  who  will  soon  be  moving  up  Into 
power.  There  is  a  quite  competent  civil 
service  and  the  unifying  influences  of 
Buddhism  and  prosperity  are  helping  to  co- 
agulate the  various  ethnic  mlnoritiei^  except 
the  Vietnamese  in  the  northeast. 

APATHETIC    HINTERLAND 

The  main  trouble  Thailand  faces  In  coping 
with  actual  Communist  revolutionary  war- 
fare comes  from  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical gap  between  the  government  and  the 
people  In  remote,  vulnerable  borderlanda 
Long  neglected  and  apathetic  poUtlcally,  the 
villagers  live  in  a  small  unchanging  world  ot 
their  own  making  where  imtll  recently  even 
the  King  and  the  Prime  Minister  were  some- 
times imknown. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  villagers  have  tradition- 
ally feared,  resented  and  even  hated  the 
"government."  Officials  have  tended  to  be 
harsh  and  overbearing  with  rural  folk.  After 
centuries  of  mutual  antagonism,  there  Is  a 


deep  psychological  gap  that  the  Communists 
can  seep,  peel  off  Thailand  layer  by  layer 
and  panUyze  Bangkok  if  a  political  alterna- 
tlvo  is  not  pressed. 

In  this  political  vacuum,  the  villagers  are 
"up  for  grabs"  by  whichever  side  fields  the 
winning  combination:  the  effective  agents, 
attractive  incentives  and  organizing  talents. 
Here,  at  the  outset,  Thailand  ia  no  different, 
for  the  Asian  Communists  are  experts  In  their 
style  of  rural  revolution. 

Progress  and  protection  must  go  together 
to  win.  The  key  to  Thailand's  lasting  safety 
lies  in  a  better  revolution  to  fill. the  rural 
vacuum.  This  means  creating  a  whole  new 
national  Identity  in  tvi-o  directions. 

Only  a  seif-reetralned  civilian  and  military 
officialdom  knowing  how  to  gain  the  respect 
and  trust  of  the  rural  people  can  win  tliem 
over.  And  oiUy  a  self-propelled  rural  people 
feeling  their  own  stake  and  welcoming  out- 
side aid  In  developing  and  protecting  their 
homes,  temples,  rice  fields,  schools  and  vil- 
lages can  repel  Communist  agents  and  In- 
surgents. 

Another  difference  for  Thailand  Is  that 
Peking  rather  than  Hanoi  poses  as  the  chief 
adversary.  Every  day  we  read  another  report 
of  Communist  activity  in  northeastern  or 
southern  ThaUand.  The  emerging  pattern  of 
discredited  local  authority  anduUle  security 
in  isolated  villages  Is  familiar,  for  South. 
Vietnam  was  like  this  at  the  outset. 

In  northeastern  Thailand,  secret  meetings, 
quick  ambushes  and  sudden  death  for  oflS- 
cials  and  teachers,  all  by  furUve  Thai — not 
alien — Insurgents,  are  the  telltale  signs  ot 
this  "aggression  by  seepage." 

There  are  reports  that  Americans  can  no 
longer  safely  stay  in  some  villages  in  tvv-o 
northeastesm  areas  that  I  was  able  to  survey 
securely  with  Thai  officials  In  1962-3. 

These  were  sparsely  inhabited  regions  which 
now  are  the  forward  sanctuaries  of  a  new 
insurgent  movement.  They  are  new  way  sta- 
tions In  Peking's  proxy  envelopment,  stage 
by  stage,  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  key  feature  of  the  misnamed  "war 
of  liberation"  Is  revolutionary  Indoctrina- 
tion of  the  countryside.  Its  unique  style  Is 
a  clever  mixture  of  exploiting  actual  rural 
discontents,  recruiting  disgruntled  individ- 
uals, bringing  villages  Into  submission  by 
promises  or  terror,  violently  uprooting  any 
official  presence  and  organizing  a  new  village 
political  structure. 

Communism  does  not  come  Into  the  pic- 
ture at  first.  Silent  on  Leninism,  seepage  is 
loud  on  localism  catering  to  village  com- 
plaints and  speaking  In  the  rural  Idiom. 
This  device  that  has  bedeviled  our  Viet- 
namese friends  for  a  decade  Is  bound  to  shake 
up  Thailand's  regional  fringes  and  Its  central 
status  quo.  They  will  never  be  quite  the 
same  a^n.  Unfortunately,  this  could  not 
have  happened  to  a  nicer  people. 

A  NEW  EXCUSE 

This  real  threat  did  not  exist  when  Laos 
was  "neutralized"  In  1962.  The  danger  was 
still  potential.  Now,  Peking  and  Hanoi 
claim  to  have  an  added  reason  to  hurt  Thai- 
land. According  to  Peking,  Thailand  has 
sent  military  elements  Into  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam  and  is  serving  as  "a  bridgehead  of 
U.S.  aggression  against  Indochina." 

But  even  before  that,  Peking  had  spon- 
sored the  "Thailand  Patriotic  Front,"  which 
was  more  audio  than  visual.  The  real  thing 
Is  the  secret  cadres  In  the  Jungles,  hills  and 
homes.  So  far.  outright  Communist  attack 
has  served  more  to  alert  than  to  frighten,  for 
the  camp>aign  in  Thailand  Is  still  small-scale. 
The  question  Is  whether  time.  stUl  In  hand, 
will  be  turned  to  Thailand's  advantage. 

Bangkok  has  already  taken  some  initiative 
to  bring  the  government's  "presence"  Into 
many  oirtlylng  rural  areas,  particularly  In 
the  critical  northeast  but  also  in  the  north, 
so  accessible  from  China,  and  In  the  south. 
where  Chinese  guerrtUas  operate  out  of  a  deep 
jungle  sanctuary  along  the  Malaysian  border. 
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Bangkok  has  begun  assigning  some  of  its 
most  able  cn-lllan  and  mUltary  administra- 
tors to  these  areas.  This  orientation  away 
from  Bangkok  is  a  radical  and  significant 
innovation  in  Tliailand's  efforts  to  build  a 
modern  nation  and  cope  with  alien  subver- 
sion. 

Moreover,  Bangkok  has  instituted  genuine 
pioneering  In  "rice-roots"  political  develop- 
ment. Since  1960.  it  has  been  conducting 
training  programs,  to  help  village  headmen, 
county  officials  and  provincial  governors  in 
dealing  sympathetically  with  the  rural  people. 
At  the  lowest  level  of  filling  the  political 
vacuiun.  the  government  recently  started  a 
program  of  village  democracy  and  village  self- 
defense  in  several  sensitive  places.  And  since 
1962,  the  government  has  been  sending  mo- 
bile information  teams  scouting  through 
thou.sands  of  villages  to  find  out  what  the 
people  really  need  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  concern  of  their  government. 

To  close  me  physical  gap,  the  government 
hae  been  creating  a  modern  communications 
network  quickly  and  going  more  slowly  with 
time-consuming  roadbullding.  Some  village 
chiefs— but  not  enough— have  American  two- 
way  radios  to  keep  in  dally  contact  with 
district  headquarters. 

Dirt  airstrips  for  small  planes  and  heUcop- 
ters  are  beginning  to  dot  rural  areas  con- 
necting them  for  the  first  time  in  the  rainy 
sciison  with  provincial  capitals  and  Bang- 
kok. American  bulldozers  are  sUrting  to 
weave  a  pattern  of  roads  across  the  country- 
side, but  notwlthsUndlng  much  American 
aid.  Bangkok  makes  the  decisions  and  the 
Tlials  do  the  operating. 

To  bridge  the  psychological  gap.  Bangkok 
h:is  pioneered  two  more  Thai-style  tech- 
niques, the  Mobile  Development  Unit  and 
Accelerated  Rural  Development.  They  are 
visjorously  Implanting  Bangkok's  presence 
and  image  in  many  rural  areas.  Under  a 
militarized  national  conrunand.  an  MDU  is  a 
group  of  about  100  doctors,  engineers,  social 
workers,  agricultiu-allsts,  etc..  which  goes  out 
to  several  hundred  villages  to  'take  happi- 
ness to  the  rural  population,"  as  the  Thais 
have  distinctively  put  It. 

A  dozen  MDUs  have  each  spent  about  six 
months  in  vulnerable  areas,  mixing  vrith  the 
people,  identifying  their  needs  and  providing 
them  With  the  guidance,  materials  and  tools 
to  get  Jobs  done  quickly— jobs  usually  se- 
lected by  the  MDU,  not  the  people.  The  pace 
Is  f.ijst.  the  impact  immediate  but  the  lasting 
result.s  sometimes  uncertain.  The  MDU 
technique  seems  to  lack  the  political  action 
neces-sary  to  sustain  village  self-propulsion 
and  satisfy  local  expectations. 

Nor  h.as  the  other  technique  yet  clicked  in 
either  sense.  Accelerated  Rural  Develop- 
ment w;w  conceived  as  the  longer-stage  fol- 
low-up to  the  MDU.  Reversing  traditional 
practice,  it  has  decentralized  decisions  and 
operations  from  Bangkok  to  the  provincial 
governors. 

Specifically.  ARD  is  stimul-ating  and  sup- 
porting rural  projects  wanted  by  the  local 
people,  construction  acUvities  suQ,h  as  village 
roads,  new  wells,  m.arket  places  and  rurll 
eicctriflcation  and  farmers'  associations  for 
credit  services,  marketing  activlUes  and  re- 
seirch.  While  it  h.as  m.afie  several  m.ajor  ad- 
ministrative Improvements,  It  has  apparently 
been  slow  in  "accelerating"  development  so 
far. 

SE^URrrT     IMPROVING 

Security  development,  to  prevent  or  put 
down  insurgency,  has  understandably  moved 
further  and  f.ister  in  a  country  where  the 
military  controls  political  power  and  main- 
tains martial  law.  Good  information  and 
cwrdinaiion  among  security  units  seems  to 
be  steadily  Increasing.  A  local  police  force 
IS  slowly  Improving  In  technical,  as  distinct 
rom  poliUcial.  competence;  some  observers 
have  questioned  whether  the  policemen  have 
yet  been  adequately  trained  In  basic  human 
relations. 


Meanwhile,  the  capeblUty  of  the  Thai 
army,  air  force  and  marines  to  undertake 
versatile  night-time  and  guerriUa-tv-pe  op- 
erations baa  decidedly  \mpnrnA  stace  1961. 
However,  the  need  for  good  local  defense  has 
not  yet  met  the  new  test  of  will  and  style 
Now  the  tendency  may  be  to  "o vermin  tarlze" 
the  response  to  intensified  Communist  sub- 
version when  basic  political  development 
should  have  priority. 

Yet  we  should  not  expect  real  results  over- 
night. The  status  quo  gets  in  the  way  of 
innovation.  Coming  up  with  the  winning 
combination  in  rural  resurgency  is  a  formi- 
dable business.  But  without  a  succeseful 
political  solution,  the  government's  new 
civilian  and  military  presaace  in  rural  Thai- 
land might  even  fuel  the  wrong  revoluUon 
if  officialdom  behaves  in  the  same  old  au- 
tocratic way. 

A    LONG    FRIENDSHIP 

The  third  major  difference  between  Thai- 
land and  Vietnam  is  Bangkok's  distinctive 
partnership  with  Washington;  a  century- 
long  experience  of  friendship,  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  many  Joint  efforu  in  development 
and  defense  and  around  a  billion  dollars  in 
American  economic  and  military  aid  since 
1950.  Now  there  Is  a  highly  visible  and 
growing  American  military  presence  In  much 
of  the  kingdom. 

Although  it  has  its  weaknesses.  Thailand 
is  a  dependable  ally  and  has  often  gone  all 
the  way  for  us.  We  have  a  moral  and  legal 
obligation  not  to  leave  ft  In  the  lurch 
Moreover,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  overlook 
Thailand's  authentic  role  In  Asian  affairs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  both  Bang- 
kok and  Washington  will  turn  this  "war  of 
liberation"  Into  a  gambler's  Joke  by  apply- 
ing the  reforms  of  rural  resurgency  pop- 
ularizing and  legitimizing  the  government 
presence;  realizing  the  vUlagers'  real  wants 
and  identifying  the  actual  Communists;  re- 
specting local  preference  concerning  leader- 
ship. Justice,  security  and  change;  following 
up  with  suitable  assistance,  and  insuring  in- 
stant defense  by  local  man  and  acceptable 
outsiders. 

The  Thais  are  wonderful  people  in  many 
ways.  They  are  known  especially  for  their 
gentle,  relaxed  philosophy  as  expressed  in 
their  saying,  "Mye  ben  rye,"  or  "Never  mind  " 
But  now  many  of  them  do  mind— very 
much— what  happens  to  their  never  colon- 
ized kingdom. 

With  their  own  brand  of  forward-looking 
nationalism,  they  want  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary,  no  matter  how  unorthodox  by 
their  lights,  to  retain  ownership  of  the 
ground  they  stand  on.  as  they  always  have 
so  proudly.  That  could  make  the  real  dif- 
ference in  the  long  run  for  Thailand  South- 
e,%st  A^la  and  the  United  States. 
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policy  since  1958.  However,  In  July  of 
this  year,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Issued  regruIaUons  which  could  sui>- 
stantiaJJy  limit  this  practice. 

Goals  such  as  teacher  tiaining   a:-id 
the  raising  of  educational  standards  are 
by  definition  desirable.     With  the  severe 
demands  on  the  budget,  these  goals  un- 
fortunately,   cannot    always    be    'met 
Nevertheless  considerable  assistance  can 
be  given  to  attaining  them  through  this 
type   of   legislation.    Thus,    by    provid- 
ing various  forms  of  tax  relief  we  are 
encouraging    and    making   possible    the 
improvement     of     professional     back- 
grounds by  individuals  who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  financing  their  own  education 
The  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  by  allow- 
ing  these   deductions  wiU   be  minimal 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  we  can  get 
better  trained  teachers  for  far  less  money 
than  If  their  training  had  to  be  sub- 
sidized with  pubUc  funds. 

.J^^i^^?^^^^'  ^  strongly  urge  action  on 
this  bill  during  the  current  session  of 
Congress  so  that  our  teachers  and  our 
educational  system  may  benefit  from  it 
Certainly  our  children,  evai  if  indirect- 
ly, stand  to  benefit  from  it 


Soviet  Agricniture  in  Mess 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


Deductible  Expenses  for  Teachers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  8.  1966 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  provides  for 
amending  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  teachers  to  deduct  from  their 
gross  income  the  cost  of  pursuing  courses 
for  academic  credit  and  desrees  at  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  as  well  as 
for  certain  travel  resulting  therefrom 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
allowed  such  deductions  as  a  matter  of 


or    ILilNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REH'RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  conflicting  information 
over  the  status  of  agriculture  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

A  very  timely  and  pertinent  analysis  of 
Soviet  agnculture  has  just  been  directed 
to  my  attention,  and  recognizing  the  in- 
terest in  this  subject.  I  insert  this  column 
by  DumJtru  Danielopol,  special  corre- 
spondent for  the  Copley  Press: 
[Prom  the  Aurora  (HI.)  Beacon-News  Aug 
18.1966) 

SO\1ET    AORICULTtTRB    IN    MK3 

(By  Diunltru  Danielopol) 

MrmcH.  Germ.^nt.— Themechanj7.-'.ti<-n  of 
Soviet  agriculttire  is  in  a  mess. 

At  the  23rd  party  congress  in  Moscow  this 
year,  a  delegate,  a  milkmaid,  complained  that 
the  quality  of  machines  and  appliances  on 
the  collective  is  so  bad  that  In  one  single 
shift  she  often  had  to  carry  one  and  a  half 
tons  of  cattle  fodder  by  hand. 

"Push  the  button  and  break  your  back  " 
she  said. 

A  report  prepared  recenUy  bv  the  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  the  USSR  here  in  Munich 
baaed  on  officLal  Soviet  figures,  sliows  the 
disorganization  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Total  energy  resources  of  Soviet  agriculture 
at  the  beginning  of  1965  amounted  rouphij 
to  218  million  horsejxjwer.  It  was  eslim.ate4 
that  520  million  horsepower  would  be  needed 
to  carry  out  the  work  in  time. 

Between  30  and  40  per  cent  of  the  equip- 
ment Is  either  unusable  or  awaiting  repair 
Paj-ty  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev  was  in- 
dignant over  the  report. 

'We  are  short  of  tractors,  vehicles,  com- 
bines and  other  complex  agricultural  equii>- 
ment,"  he  told  the  congress 
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Acoonllng  to  him,  fall  plowing  takes  as 
much  aa  two  montha  Instead  of  tike  planned 
18  to  20  daya  and  often  has  to  be  dlecoa- 
tlnued  because  of  frost. 

"The  harveat  ot  small  grain  cpope  often 
takea  30  to  40  days."  he  aald,  "a  fact  whlct 
causes  huge  crop  losses." 

Last  year  K.  Safonov.  a  quality  control 
opeclallst,  was  oommlssloned  to  Investigate 
agricultural  equipment. 

In  a  Pravda  article  he  conceded  that  "the 
level,  durability  and  reliability  of  many  agrt- 
eultural  machines  leave  much  to  be  desired.". 
In  one  year  approximately  15  per  cent  of 
all  tractors  and  other  machines  was  returned 
to  the  factories  for  major  repairs. 

At  two  factories,  his  report  says.  178  trac- 
tors ready  for  delivery  were  tested  and  foxind 
defective. 

The  Minsk  Tractor  Plant  gives  a  3,000  hour 
guarantee  for  Its  tractors,  but  most  of  its  300 
eotnponent  parts,  received  from  other  fac- 
tories, are  guaranteed  only  for  1,000  to  2,000 
hours. 

Spare  parts,  produced  In  huge  quantities 
OB  a  tonnage  basis,  are  often  so  poor  In  qual- 
ity that  trade  organizations  must  return 
millions  to  the  makers  each  year. 

Soviet  industry  produces  spare  pasts  not 
in  accordance  with  need  but  In  terms  of 
worth  expressed  In  money.  Thus  manufac- 
turers anxious  to  demonstrate  "good  man- 
agement" produce  huge  quantities  of  parts 
that  are  most  profitable  to  produce.  Others 
are  In  short  supply  or  completely  lacking. 
Many  collective  farms  find  that  It  Is  less 
ooetly  to  buy  a  new  tractor  than  to  have  one 
repaired. 

More  than  130,000  farms  do  not  even  have 
»  workshop  for  routine  or  minor  repairs. 
Farms  were  still  waiting  at  spring  planting 
time  for  machinery  sent  out  In  the  fall  lor 
repair. 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  agricultural  ma- 
chines are  waiting  for  repairs  in  the  district 
of  Siberia,"  according  to  one  provincial 
Soviet  newspaper. 

The  quality  of  the  repairs  Is  very  often  so 
shoddy  that  despite  serviceability  certificates 
guaranteeing  faultless  performance,  tractors 
"break  down  on  their  way  to  the  farm." 

Almost  every  year  tractor  builders  come  out 
with  new  models. 

This  creates  havoc  because  many  farms 
b*ve  as  many  as  18  to  25  different  models  at 
work,  and  their  assembly  and  parts  are  not 
Interchangeable. 

"With  some  50,000  different  parts  on  hand. 
oren  experienced  store  men  cannot  always 
find  their  way  around  the  spare  parts  Jungle," 
said  Pravda. 

Another  problem  besetting  Soviet  agricul- 
ture la  the  shortage  of  tractor  drivers. 
Mechanization  schools  work  overtime  to  train 
new  drive*'  and  other  operators.  But  they 
;«•▼•  the  farms  in  the  tens  of  thousands  for 
Industrial  and  forestry  enterprises  where  the 
p»y  and  living  conditions  are  better. 

It  Is  estimated  that  collective  farms  are 
xmiDg  only  flO  to  70  per  cent  of  their  equip- 
ment and  the  high  cost  of  new  equipment 
^w/1  repairs  comes  out  of  the  collective  farm 
budget.  Thta  Is  inevitably  reflected  in  the 
laeager  wages  of  the  collective  farmer. 

The  five  year  plan  adopted  by  the  23  rd 
party  congress  calls  for  a  25  per  cent  increase 
iK  agrlcultviral  production. 

This  means  1,790.000  new  tractors  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  machines. 

"Can  the  goals  be  achieved?"  I  asked  an 
expert  In  Mtmlch. 

"How  can  they?"  he  replied.  "It  would 
require  a  complete  overhaul  ot  the  Industrial 
production  and  distribution.  This  cannot  be 
achieved  under  a  Marxist  economy." 

It  looks  as  if  the  West  will  have  to  feed 
the  CXnxuuunlst  for  a  long  time. 


The  Traffic  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  said  on  various  occasions.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  emphasis  Klven  by  the  Fed- 
eral Gcrvernment  to  highway  construc- 
tion In  contrast  to  the  meaper  assistance 
given  to  mass  transit.  I  have  urged  that 
some  of  the  funds  now  going  Into  super- 
highways be  made  available  to  localities 
on  a  local  option  basis,  to  use  for  the  im- 
provement of  subways  and  buses. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Riverdale 
Press,  an  excellent  weekly  newspaper  In 
my  district,  states  the  case  for  greater 
balance  of  effort  very  effectively.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record.  I  insert  it  here- 
with : 

The   TR.\Fnc   Pboblem 
Like  thousand-s  of  other  Riverdallnns.  we 
were  caught  up  in  the  tangle  of  traffic  that 
poured  onto  our  so-called  expressways  over 
the  holiday  weekend 

We  came  within  three  minutes  of  missing 
a  pUuie  because  the  traffic  Jam  on  the  Cross- 
Bronx  Expressway  was  so  bad  that  the  trip 
to  Kennedy  Airport  took  twice  the  usual  45 
minute  ride.  The  pa.=;senger  we  tranf:f)orted 
to  the  field  arrived  In  Cleveland  before  we 
managed   to  get   back   to  Riverdale. 

One  of  the  many  hundreds  of  fatalities  over 
the  week-end  occurred  on  a  new  expressway 
nearby,  when  a  motorist  was  struck  while 
trying  to  divert  cars  away  from  his  broken- 
down  vehicle.  With  all  the  emphasis  on 
safety  in  car  design,  were  BtUl  building  roads 
so  poorly  engineered  that  an  automobile 
stopped  because  of  engine  trouble  can  be- 
come a  major  hazard. 

Despite  the  heavy  toll  In  lives,  the  in- 
creasing number  of  injuries  and  the  millions 
of  dollars  In  property  dam,age.  we're  contin- 
uing to  plunge  Into  a  metropolitan  highway 
program  that  has  failed  to  solve  our  traffic 
problems.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident  thivn 
on  the  Henry  Hudson  Parkway  and  the  Major 
Deegan  Expressway. 

When  the  Deegan  was  built,  a  few  brief 
years  ago.  It  was  hailed  as  a  superhighway 
that  would  rush  motorists  to  midtown  in 
15  minutes  flat.  Can  anyone  recall  a  rush 
hour  trip  that  hafn't  come  anywhere  near 
twice  that  time?  Within  days  after  the  ex- 
pressway w.os  opened  It  became  apparent 
that  the  exit.s  and  entrances  were  so  designed 
that  cars  and  truoks  bfwrked  up  for  blocks. 
Efforts  to  correct  the.'^e  problems  have  been 
only  parttiJly  successful. 

Every  morning  the  helicopters  hovering 
over  the  West  Side  Highway  report  to 
motorists  that  they  face  bumpcr-to-bvunper 
rides  to  work  Inv;u-lably  there's  an  accident 
or  a  break-down  to  complicate  travel.  The 
same  Is  repeated  on  the  way  home  in  the 
evening. 

Meiuiwhile  we  note  that  subway  travel 
has  fallen  off.  Taxi  fares.  InevlUably,  must 
go  up.  Little  Is  being  done  or  planned  to 
provide  better  rail  commuter  service.  Shop- 
pers, expected  to  use  the  expressways  during 
off  hours,  are  heading  instead  toward  sub- 
urban shopping  centers  where  the  parking 

is  free  and  traffic  Is  less  congested. 

Instead  of  relieving  traffic  problems,  ex- 
pressways   are    complicating     them.      High 


speed  travel  Is  a  myth.  Before  the  new 
roads  are  built,  as  proven  by  the  Cross- Bronx 
Expressway  and  the  Long  Island  Expressway, 
they're  out-dated. 

Clearly  there  must  be  a  new  approach  to 
the  transit  pile-up.  New  York  must  look 
to  public  transportation,  carrying  thousand 
of  passengers  to  and  from  wark  at  low  ooet, 
for  a  solution. 


The  President'!  Anti-Inflationary  Program 
Deserves  Full  Support 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Friday,  September  2.  1966 

Mr.  RETJSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pi-esident 
Johnson's  economic  message  of  last  week 
offers  us  a  way  to  check  inflation  before 
it  gets  out  of  hand,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  and  broaden  our  pros- 
perity. 

A  first  recommendation  is  that  the  7- 
percent  Investment  tax  credit  be  sus- 
pended for  16  months.  This  is  precisely 
In  accord  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  last 
March: 

We  should  Immediately  suspend  the  7- 
percent  Investment  credit  provision  In  view 
of  the  extraordinary  exuberance  Indicated 
by  Investment  programs.  This  Is  one  of  the 
major  Inflationary  threats  of  this  year.  This 
action  should  be  accompanied  by  a  provi- 
sion that  the  7-percent  credit  wovild  go  back 
Into  effect  at  a  flxed  future  date  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  extend  the  suspension. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  its  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  have  today 
commenced  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  recommendations. 

Another  Important  recommendation 
of  the  President  Is  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  to  the  banks  to  lower 
interest  rates.  The  suspension  of  the 
tax  credit,  and  the  curtailment  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  will  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  credit.  Lower  interest  rates 
can  and  must  follow. 

Banks  have  recently  been  making  the 
headlines  by  raising  their  interest  rates. 
We  would  all  welcome  some  new  head- 
lines bearing  the  news  that  banks  are 
now  lowering  their  interest  rates. 

President  Johnson  also  said: 

We  ask  the  cooperation  of  employers  and 
unions  In  maintaining  price  and  wage  policy 
consistent  with  stabilization. 

The  administration's  wage-price 
guideposts,  after  the  airline  machinists' 
wage  settlement  and  the  steel  price  in- 
crease, are  admittedly  sick.  But  reports 
of  their  demise,  as  Mark  Twain  once 
said  of  reports  of  his  own  death,  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is  to- 
day holding  hearings  on  how  to  revise 
and  reinvigorate  price-wage  guideposts. 

The  President's  program  deserves 
wholehearted  support. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    KEW    Yor.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'T.'\T1VES 

Friday,  August  26,  1966 

Mr.  KLiPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ethel  Merman,  the  incomparable  star  of 
all  media  of  entertainment,  is  I  am  proud 
to  say,  my  constituent  and  friend. 

Recently  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  acclaimed  revival  of  "Annie  Get  Your 
Gun,"  she  has,  in  tiie  true  show  business 
tradition,  given  of  her  time  to  entertain 
the  war  wounded. 

A  delightful  interview,  wJiich  captures 
the  spirit  of  Ethel  Merman  appeared  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  August  24,  1966,  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues : 

MERMAN    E.N'TERTAI.NS   THE    W.\a    WOVNOED 

(By  Betty  Beale) 
"What  this  country  needs  ic  more  of  the 
big-hearted  spirit  and  world  cnibraceable 
warmth  of  Ethel  Merman.  Tlie  minute  she 
walks  on  the  st;ige  it  comes  over  the  foot- 
lights and  hits  you  In  the  face,"  said  a  Wash- 
ington admirer. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  woman  she  Is:  She 
turned  down  a  $5,000  fee  here  liist  week  to 
appear  on  a  TV  program,  yet  she  devoted 
a  whole  afternoon  to  entertaining  the  Viet 
Nam  casualties  at  Walter  Reed  but  wouldn't 
allow  any  publicity  about  It. 

"ohe  went  out  last  Thursday  did  a  45- 
minute  show  in  the  auditorium  for  the  am- 
bulatory cases,  then  visited  three  different 
wards  and  sang  in  each  for  a  lialf-hour.  She 
went  to  e\  ry  bed  and  po.sed  for  a  picture 
with  e-Ach  of  the  boys  so  they  could  have 
them.  I  bet  she  didn't  even  tell  you  she 
went,"  observed  the  speaker. 

No,  siie  had  not.  said  I.  who  had  Just 
finished  interviewing  her  under  a  hairdryer. 
It  was  the  only  time  she  had  free  before  the 
early  dinner  she  has  before  rushing  to  the 
the.iter. 

The  incomparable  musical  comedy  star  has 
given  the  women  of  America  a  new  lease  on 
life.  She  has  proved  that  a  grandmother  can 
come  back  in  the  Identical  show  and  Identi- 
cal role  In  "Annie  Get  Your  Gun"  that  she 
starred  In  20  years  ago  and  do  It  better  than 
ever  before.  She  has  been  wowing  "Washing- 
ton. 

In  a  ■world  where  some  companies  won't 
take  on  a  feminine  employee  over  40  and  re- 
tire thore  they  do  have  at  60.  she  h.os  proved 
how  wTong  they  can  be. 

But  this  angle  never  occurred  to  Ethel. 
She  never  thinks  about  age.  She  "had  no 
reservations"  about  playing  a  romantic  role 
opposite  a  man  obviously  younger  than  her- 
self. 

"Everybody  tells  me  they  are  not  conscious 
of  the  age  different."  she  said  above  the  hum 
of  the  hair  dryer.  "Even  in  my  personal  life 
X  go  out  with  younger  people  because  any- 
body older  could  not  keep  up  with  me.  I 
always  go  out  with  younger  people." 

"It's  the  conceiisus  that  It's  a  better  show 
than  the  first  one — productlonwise  and  from 
every  .<?tandpolnt,"  she  continued. 

"I  have  a  whole  new  audience  now  because 
when  I  did  it  originally  some  of  these  people 
were  not  even  bom.  Now  I  have  a  whole 
new  following  of  teen-agers  and  20-year-olds. 
You'd  be  surplsed  at  the  letters  I  get.  They 
don't  even  ask  for  photographs.  They  Just 
write  and  say  they  had  heard  about  this 
legend  and  now  they  have  seen  It  and  love 
it  so  they  Just  want  to  say  It." 

They  were  talking  about  Ethel,  obviously, 
but  modesty  made  her  phrase  It  Uiat  way. 
Modesty  Is  a  Merman  characteristic. 


For  in.^tancc,  when  she  .raent-ioned  that 
Lynda  Johnson,  accompanied  by  two  White 
Hoiise  aides  (probably  one  wm  her  Secret 
Service  man),  came  to  the  Nation;U  the  other 
night  and  came  to  see  her  afterwards,  she 
said.  'She  asked  me  for  an  autograph.  Isn't 
Uiat  a  switch?" 

"She  is  a  delightful  girl,  and  she  is  a 
beautiful  girl.  Her  pictures  don't  flatter  her 
at  all." 

Last  night  the  Teddy  Kennedys  were  In 
the  audience — Joan  having  Just  cojne  down 
from  HyannLs,  and  Monday  a  week  aco  Uie 
B'.jbby  Kennedys  were  there  with  the  Averel! 
Hirrimans.  The  next  day  Bobby,  whom  she 
had  met  at  functions  but  didn't  know  well, 
called  her  and  invited  her  to  a  party. 

"He  V  :!.'-■  building  It  up  and  building  it  up," 
said  E'.hfl  who  was  getting  pepped  up  about 
it  until  she  asked  him  "When  is  it?"  "To- 
night," s,--iid  the  £c:i.ator. 

So  she  couldn't  go,  becau.se  on  that  Tue.-s- 
day  night  she  received  at  a  National  Pre.'s 
Club  party  the  club's  aw;u-d  for  out.>;tJind!ng 
cooperation  wath  the  press.  TV  and  radio. 
Only  three  other  women  have  received  it  — 
Eleanor  Raosevelt,  Mrae.  Chiang,  Kai-shek 
and  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi. 

Wh.nt  makes  her  so  young,  vibrant  and 
peppy?  Docs  she  Uike  setting  up  exercises 
every  day? 

"No,  I  never  do  any  exercises.  The  only 
thing  I  do  Is  walk.  When  I  am  ta  New  York, 
wherever  I  liave  to  go.  I  walk.  Somctimcb  I 
walk  from  52nd  Street  to  77th." 

Docs  she  diet?  "I  Just  don't  eat  a  lot  of 
sweets,"  said  Ethel. 

What  about  her  voice?  Doss  she  have  to 
take  care  of  that? 

"I  never  do  anything  about  It."  said  this 
singer  who  never  had  a  voice  lesfon  In  her 
life.  "I  have  been  told  by  people  taking 
singing  lessons  that  I  must  be  doing  some- 
thing right  because  It  doesn't  get  tired." 
It  wa.sn't  even  tired  after  doing  seven  shows 
In  four  days  the  first  week  here,  and  she  Is 
on  the  st.nge  m'>st  of  the  time. 

"And  I  don't  know  which  Is  worse— to  be 
on  continually  or  h.ive  to  go  off  and  make  a 
f-ast  change.  I  don't  know  which  is  the  moft 
tiring." 

After  two  shows  Saturday  she  had  tlie 
Cackle  Club  up  to  her  suite  at  the  Jefferson 
and  stayed  up  until  4  a.m.  The  Cackle  Club 
consists  of  seven  p^r.-sons  connected  with  the 
show  who  are  all  stopping  at  the  Jefferson 
and  who  like  to  sit  up  and  Ciickle  by  the 
hour.  Miss  Merman  Is  the  honorary  presi- 
dent. 

"We  are  like  high  school  kids,"  she  said, 
describing  the  three  games  they  played  that 
night.  "We  played  that  chain  letter  game 
you  see  on  NBC.  and  one  called  Chu-Chu. 
and  another  I  don't  know  the  name  of.  In 
that  one  we  team  up  with  two  on  each  team 
and  a  team  picks  two  famous  people  of  the 
same  name — like  Buck  Rogers  and  Richard 
Rodgers— one  person  becomes  one.  and  the 
other  becomes  the  other  and  they  talk  to 
each  other  as  those  people,  and  the  rest  In 
the  room  have  to  decide  who  they  are.  You 
try  to  give  evasive  clues  la  the  beginning." 
Members  of  the  Cackle  Club  are  her  stand- 
by. Eileen  Rogers;  Jerry  Orbach,  who  plays 
the  barker  In  the  show,  and  his  wife;  Ron 
CarroU  who  plays  the  hotel  keeper,  aiid  his 
wife;  and  John  Anderson,  the  conductor. 
What  does  she  do  during  the  day? 
"I  get  up  when  I  wake  up.  That's  wliy  I 
don't  make  luncheon  dates.  I  usually  sleep 
eight  hours.  Twice  a  week  I  come  here 
(Madison  Hotel  beauty  shop).  Yesterday  I 
went  to  Garflnkel's  and  bought  It  out — two 
beauUful  evening  outfits,  two  coats,  one  ■wool 
winter  dress  and  a  wool  knit  suit."  She  also 
has  a  weakness  for  bnylng  Jewelry. 

What    does    she    think    about    marrvlne 
again?  " 

"The  way  I  feel  now,  I  don't.    I  play  the 
field,  and  1  enjoy  it  Immensely. 

"I   don't   usually   assortate    with   anyone 
in  the  business.    Once  I  close  that  dressing 


room  door.  I  forget.  Most  people  in  i.show) 
busir«-.ss  are  always  on— ulwav^  talking  Ehop 
I  can't  stand  It." 

Her  .<:on  Bob.  though— he  is  tlie  son  of  her 
lat*  husloand.  Bob  Leavltt.  but  he  leg.uly 
took  the  name  of  Bob  Six  Jr.  wiicn  she 
married  Boh  Six  ("But  Bob  never  adopted 
him")— IS  already  involved  in  liie  theater. 
He  had  two  years  at  Carnegie  Tech  where  he 
majored  in  directing  and  is  now  iiroductioa 
a.-iKisL-.nt  at  the  Willuun  Sh.ikc.spe^e  Festival 
in  Stratford.   Conn. 

"Some  day  you  are  going  to  hear  a  lot 
alxjut  him." 

Her  daughter.  Ethel  Geary,  24,  who  has 
two  children  and  lives  In  Slicrman  Oaks, 
Cahf..  "could  have  gone  places  r^  an  actress 
because  she  did  a  lot  of  wonderful  Uilngs 
at  college" 

By  that  time  her  nails  were  beautifully 
manicured  and  her  hair  was  being  combed 
out  when  another  cu.stomcr  c;ime  in  to  hear 
my  chihu.ihu.i.  Pogo,  sing  again.  He  obliged. 
and  Ethel  Joined  In.  It  was  the  lirst  duet 
of  her  life  with  a  chihuahua. 

As  she  walked  out.  still  bubbling  with 
vitality,  she  said  she  would  play  PhlUidel- 
phla  next  week,  open  In  New  York  on  Sept. 
20;  be  on  Ed  Sullivan's  show  on  Sept.  25  and 
again  on  Jan.  8;  and  on  Ja:i  25  fhe  will  b« 
on  Danny  Kaye's  show. 


Peace  Corpi  Next  Step  for  Retiree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


or    MABTLAJH) 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mond-ay.  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  Congress  passed  and  sent  to  Uia 
President  for  signing  the  Peace  Corpa 
authorization  bill  of  1966.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasui'e  to  bring  to  the  attcnUon 
of  my  colleagues  the  recent  acceptance 
for  senice  in  the  Peace  Corps  of  a  70- 
yoar-old  retired  nurse.  Mrs.  Mabel 
Yewell.  Just  last  June  Mrs.  YeweU  was 
honored  at  a  retirement  ceremony  after 
23  years  of  service  at  the  Edgewood 
Arsenal.  The  Havre  de  Grace  Record 
summaiized  Mrs.  Yewell's  transition 
from  retiree  to  Peace  Corps  trainee  in  an 
ai-Ucle  which  I  should  like  to  have  in- 
serted In  the  Record: 

F'EACE  Corps  Next  S'rEP  foe  Retire* 

After  23  years  aa  a  civUlan  nurse  at  Edge- 
W;x>d  Arsenal.  70-year-oId  Mabel  Yewell  ha« 
decided  to  join  the  Pe.ice  Corps.  Asked  her 
reason  for  w.vnting  to  serve  In  the  Corps,  she 
replied:  "I  don't  think  I'm  ready  for  a  rock- 
ing chair." 

Mrs.  Yewell  applied  for  a  posiUon  with  the 
Corps  in  January  She  recently  passed  all 
the  t«sts  and  physical  eJtaminaUon  and  was 
accepted  for  two  years  of  service,  tentatively 
In  India. 

Mrs.  Yewell.  currenUy  of  Bel  Air.  has 
spent  most  of  her  life  In  Harford  county. 
She  has  two  children:  Richard  W.  Yewell. 
Jr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Shaffer,  both  of  Bel  Air, 
and  four  grandchildren. 

After  graduaUng  from  Church  Home  and 
Hospital  in  Baltimore,  she  Joined  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  where  she  served  for  two  years. 
After  leartug  the  Corps  she  remained  in  pub- 
lic health  work  untu  1943.  when  she  Joined 
»lgewood  Arsenal.  At  the  Ume  of  her  re- 
tirement In  June,  she  wae  chief  nurse  at  the 
Arsenal  dispensary. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  she  will  leave  for 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  sh« 
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will  go  through  four  weeks  of  training  be- 
fore beginning  her  assignnient.  Questioned 
on  her  plans  following  her  two  years  of  serv- 
ice, she  answered:  "If  rm  In  one  piece,  ru 
ask  for  an  extension  of  my  tour." 


Timetable  for  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    rLLlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  8,   1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson's  response  to  Gen- 
eraJ  de  Gaulle's  Vietnam  proposals  has 
received  strong  words  of  support  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  'i 

The  Tribune  editorial  reviews  the 
President's  offer  of  a  timetable  for  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  If  anyone  comes 
up  with  a  schedule  for  halting  the  Com- 
munist aggression  In  that  tormented 
land. 

This  was  a  sensible  reply,  the  Tribune 
says.  The  newspaper  suggests  that 
General  de  Gaulle  and  his  countrymen 
would  not  be  free  men  today  if  the 
United  States  had  faUed  to  send  military 
forces  to  Europe  In  World  War  n.  And 
It  contends  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
not  retain  the  freedom  they  want  if  the 
De  Gaulle  proposals  were  adopted. 
The  complete  editorial  follows: 
Whxm  We'll.  WrrHDRAw  Prom  Vhttn.^m 
Preeident  Johnson  made  a  sensible  reply 
to  Preeident  Charles  de  Gaulle's  proposal 
that  the  United  States  set  a  "Umetable"  for 
withdrawal  of  Its  military  forces  from  South 
Viet  Nam.  The  proposal  was  made  by  the 
French  president  last  week  In  a  speech  In 
Cambodia. 

President  Johnson  replied  to  de  Gaulle  In 
a  speech  on  Labor  day  In  Lancaster.  Ohio. 
Eesald: 

"We  cannot  walk  away  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  peace  and  security  of  many 
natloxu  are  threatened  If  aggressors  are  t>er- 
mlted  to  racceed  In  a  strategic  area  of  the 
world.  If  Tltal  treaties  are  broken,  and  if 
men  and  arms  are  moved  Illegally  acrcss 
International  boundaries  to  conquer  sm^l 
uatlona." 

Mr.  Johnson  went  on  to  declare  that 
United  States  troops  will  come  home,  and 
United  States  bases  will  be  turned  over  to 
[wace  time  purposes,  as  soon  as  aggression 
stops.    He  said: 

"And  I  may  add  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern: If  anyone  will  show  me  the  time  sched- 
ule when  aggression  and  Infiltration  and 
'might  makes  right'  will  be  halted,  then  I,  as 
President  of  this  country,  will  lay  on  the 
table  the  schedule  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
our  forces  from  Viet  Nam." 

This  statement  spells  out  firmly  and 
simply  what  United  States  ofiBclals  have  been 
saying  for  a  long  time.  They  have  asserted 
that  the  United  States  does  not  want  perma- 
nent bases  in  South  Viet  Nam.  They  have 
promised  to  withdraw  American  troops  as 
soon  as  North  Viet  Nam  agrees  to  stop  in- 
filtrating South  Viet  Nam  and  to  respect  its 
Independence. 

President  de  Gaulle  wants  a  unilateral 
declaration  by  the  United  States.  On  Friday 
he  issued  a  Joint  communique  with  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  chief  of  state  of  Cam- 
bodia, asking  for  the  cessation  of  all  acts  of 
war  In  Viet  Nam,  but  the  communique  failed 
to  mention  Infiltration  by  North  Viet  Nam. 


De  Gaulle's  efforts  to  serve  as  a  mediator 
In  the  conflict  have  been  unhelpful.  They 
will  continue  to  be  bo  until  he  recognizes 
that  peace  depends  on  cessation  of  the 
bloody  campiUgn  of  aggression  ag.unst  South 
Viet  Nam. 

Of  all  the  world'.s  statesmen,  de  Gaulle 
ought  to  be  most  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  aggression.  He  w;is  a  gen- 
eral In  an  army  which  was  routed  by  ag- 
gressors in  1940.  He  and  other  Frenchmen 
would  not  be  free  men  today  if  tlie  United 
States  had  not,  sent  military  forces  to  Eu- 
rope in  World  War  II. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  would  not 
retain  the  freedom  they  want  if  de  G. tulles 
pe.TCo  propo.<a!i  were  adopted. 


Donald  Douglas,  Jr.,  President  of  Douglas 
Aircraft  Co.,  Speaks  on  Space  Fallout 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

I  OP   TEX.A.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  view  our  space  progi-am  as  a 
limited  pro;,'ram  of  placing  a  man  on  the 
Aoon — period.  EveiT  letter  I  receive  de- 
nouncinf;  our  programs  contain  the 
phrase  "a  v.aste  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
place  a  man  on  the  moon."  Very  few 
people  of  ihLs  countiT  know,  appreciate, 
or  realize  the  vast  benefits  derived  from 
this  program,  both  to  our  economy  and, 
to  our  well-being. 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Doui;las,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  E>ouglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.,  deUver- 
ed  a  speech  recently  entitled  "The 
Benign  Fallout  Fi-om  Space  Technology" 
which  I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  care  to  read  it. 
I  believe  Mr.  Douglas  is  to  be  compli- 
mented in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  story 
of  the  basic  benefits  which  are  being 
derived  every  day  from  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

The  speech  follows : 

The  Benign  P.mxout  Pbom  Space 
Tbch.voloct 
(Rem.irks  by  Donald  W.  Douglas.  Jr  ,  presi- 
dent, Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.) 

TTiese  beautiful  groves  of  redwood  trees, 
among  the  greatest  of  all  nature's  jwoduc- 
tions.  may  at  first  seem  like  Incongruous 
place  for  a  discussion  of  space  technology. 
TTie  Injection  of  engineering  and  mechanical 
matters  Into  such  a  setting  sounds  a  Jarring 
note. 

Yet.  on  second  thought,  there  Is  a  certain 
harmony  about  It.  For  space  technology  Is 
really  nothing  but  the  latest  and  most  spec- 
tacular evidence  of  man's  ability  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  put  them  to  work 
for  him.  However,  to  use  the  phrase  "noth- 
ing but"  cert.ilnly  doee  not  do  the  subject 
Justice. 

Actu.tlly  this  means  that  we  are  going 
through  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  revolu- 
tionary phases  of  human  existence.  Dr.  Lee 
DuBrldge  of  Caltech  recently  emphasized  this 
point  when  he  said  that  man's  ability  to 
understand  the  physical  world  is  really  the 
one  great  development  of  the  pact  300  years. 
He  described  the  acquisition  of  this  under- 
standing as  the  most  important  thing  that 


has  happened  in  the  100,000  years  th.it  man 
has  been  present  on  the  earthly  scene. 

That  Is  why  there  can  be  no  narrow  defini- 
tion of  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we 
refer  to  "space  technology".  For  space  tech- 
nology is  sunply  the  application  In  one  direc- 
tion of  many  technologies  and  scientific  find- 
ings that  the  rapid  expaiLslon  of  knowledge 
h;is  made  available  in  recent  years.  A  great 
array  of  scientific  disciplines  has  played  a 
part  w^henever  we  aclueve  a  new  success  m 
sp.vce. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  succe&fes  totik 
place  Just  liist  month.  On  June  1.  at  11:17 
p.m.  Pacific  Daylight  Time  a  strangc-loc'king, 
three-legged  object,  traveling  at  jusi  eicht 
miles  an  hour,  set  Itself  down  on  the  .surface 
of  the  moon. 

This  object,  which  we  know  as  Surveyor  I. 
had  Just  completed  a  three  and  a  hall  day. 
234.000  mile  Journey  through  space.  Forty 
nunutes  later  It  began  sending  to  earth  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  in  tlie  hi.s- 
tory  of  photography.  By  daybreak  144  top 
quality  pictures  had  been  transmitted  and  as 
much  had  been  accomplished  as  had  been 
expected  in  the  fii;st  three  or  four  such  mis- 
sions. Man's  knowledge  of  the  moon  wa.s 
immeasurably  increased  In  a  lew  hours  oi 
time  and  proof  that  he  knew  how  to  get  him- 
seU  there  was  clearly  demonstrated. 

Now  I  wotild  like  for  you  to  use  your  im.igi- 
nation  for  a  minute.  Just  picture  a  line  of 
1966  automobiles  stretching  btimper  to 
bumper  from  New  York  to  Los  Anpelcs. 
That's  not  supposed  to  be  some  kind  ol  mo- 
torist's nightmare.  Actually,  It's  not  too  far 
from  the  real  thing  if  trafiic  gets  much  worse. 

What  this  whopping  and,  I  hope.  Imagi- 
nary traffic  Jam  represents  Is  horsepower 
equivalent  to  the  thrust  generated  by  the 
basic  stage  of  the  Saturn  V.  This  is  the 
vehicle,  started  on  Its  way  with  7,500,000 
pounds  of  thrust,  which  will  carry  man  to 
the  moon.  President  Kennedy  said  we  should 
do  It  In  this  decade  and  I  believe  that  we 
''will.  The  success  of  Surveyor  I,  both  in 
transmitting  information  and  In  achieving 
a  perfect  soft  landing,  has  considerably 
heightened   the  optimism  of   all   concerned. 

This  effort  to  send  man  to  the  moon,  for 
those  who  may  not  have  followed  It  too 
closely.  Is  known  as  the  Apollo  program.  It  is 
being  carried  on  under  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
A  number  of  major  contractors.  Including 
Douglas,  are  Involved.  On  other  levels, 
thousands  of  subcontractors  also  are  par- 
tlcipjatmg.  More  than  300,000  government 
and  contractor  employees  are  working  on  the 
program. 

And,  not  Just  Incidentally,  this  whole  pro- 
gram Is  costing  an  estimated  22  billion  dol- 
lars. I  do  not  think  it  is  an  exaggeration  to 
describe  it  as  the  greatest  single  effort  in  all 
history. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  first  stage  of 
Saturn  V  will  have  7,500.000  pounds  of  thrutt. 
Just  by  way  of  comparison  the  first  stage  of 
Titan  11  used  in  the  Gemini  program  has 
only  430,000  pounds  of  thrust. 

Sattirn  V  will  be  able  to  place  140  tons  in 
earth  orbit,  10,000  times  the  weight  of  Ex- 
plorer I,  the  first  American  satellite  whicii 
was  orbited  less  than  nine  years  ago.  Most 
Important,  It  will  be  able  to  send  a  45- ton 
payload  to  the  moon.  All  this  Is  possible 
because.  In  addition  to  that  Initial  stage.  It 
will  have  a  second  stage  with  one  ruilion 
pounds  of  thrust  and  a  third  stage,  which 
Douglas  manufactures,  with  200,000  pounds 
of  thrust. 

This  entire  vehicle.  Including  the  lunar 
module  which  will  take  men  to  the  moon, 
stands  360  feet  high.  This  Is  something  less 
than  the  550-foot  Washington  monument 
but  it  compares  pretty  well  with  some  of  oiu 
new  30  and  40-story  buildings  here  on  the 
West  Coast. 
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The  purpose  of  all  this  size  and  power  Is  to 
place  the  Apollo  spacecraft  in  an  orbit 
around  the  moon  at  a  distance  of  about  100 
miles.  From  here  two  erf  the  three  astro- 
nauts will  be  propelled  to  the  moon  in  the 
Lun.u-  Module.  As  with  Surveyor,  radar 
signals  bounced  off  the  moon  will  guide  the 
cr.ift  toward  touchdown,  which  wUl  take 
place  at  a  speed  of  about  five  miles  an  hour. 
To  return  the  astronauts  will  fire  un  ascent 
r.^K.kct  to  meet  the  orbiting  Apollo  in  which 
they  will  come  back  to  earth. 

It    is    easy    to    describe,    in    those    simple 
terms,  what  will  happen  at  the  culmination 
of   tlie  Apollo  program.     But   it   actually  Is 
fin  enormously  complicated  Uiing  which  can 
only    be    possible    after    years    of    sustained 
effort.    That  is  why  so  many  experiments  are 
programmed  to  test  man's  capability  in  space 
and    the  functioning   of   the  equipment   on 
which  he  must  rely.     The  launches  of  the 
eiu-ller  versions  of  Saturn,  the  Saturn  I  and 
the  Uprated  Saturn  I,  are  being  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  addition  to  the  Gemini  program. 
Just  a  little  over  two  weeks  ago  Douglas 
worked  with  NASA  on  a  very  Interesting  and 
lmport;int  project  Involving  the  most  recent 
launch  of  the  Saturn.    The  stage  manufac- 
tured by  Douglas,  the  S-IVB,  was  put  Into 
orbit   as  a  sort  of  29-ton   flying  laboratory 
Anjiroximately    20.000    pounds    of    hydrogen 
fuel  was  left  in  the  tank  so  that  a  method 
of  controlling  it  under  conditions  of  weight- 
lessness could   be   observed  with   television 
cameras. 

This  was  no  easy  Job.  Liquid  hydrogen  la 
both  clear  and  colorless  and  Just  seeing  it 
under  any  conditions  can  be  difficult.  Many 
hours  of  visual  training  were  necessary  in 
prep.iration   for   the   experiment. 

We  were  able  to  learn  that  a  method  of 
slightly  accelerating  the  vehicle  while  In 
orbit  would  keep  the  hydrogen  from  drifting 
upward  and  cause  it  to  remain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  where  it  could  move  Into  the 
combustion  chamber. 

Tliat  may  seem  like  a  mere  detail  In  tlie 
context  of  the  vast  Apollo  program  but  It 
really  is  vital  to  its  success  and  typical  of 
the  careful  prcp.orntion  that  is  necessary 
Liquid  hydrogen  Is  the  most  efficient  of  all 
rocket  fuel.  It  will  be  used  In  the  S-IVB  to 
put  the  Apollo  spacecraft  Into  orbit,  then 
the  engine  will  be  restarted  and  propel  the 
craft  on  Its  way  to  the  moon.  Liquid  hy- 
drogen, while  volatile  and  tricky  to  handle 
Is  a  fuel  with  tremendous  potential.  What 
we  learn  about  it  In  the  course  of  the  space 
program  wUl  have  an  Important  bearing  on 
future  applications,  such  as  powering  air- 
craft. 

There  is  one  more,  non-technical  aspect  of 
the  Apollo  program  on  which  I  would  like  to 
comment.  Tills  has  to  do  with  a  tnUy 
unique  organization  known  as  the  Apollo 
Executives  Committee.  This  committee 
which  meets  regularly.  Is  comprised  of  the 
top  executives  of  NASA  and  the  major  Apollo 
contractors.  Never  before,  I  believe,  has 
such  a  collaborative  effort  been  possible 
since  there  has  never  been  a  comparable 
Joint  undertaking  by  government  and  such 
a  large  segment  of  American  Industry. 

This  makes  It  possible  for  us  not  only  to 
review  the  Apollo  program  and  unsnarl 
problems  that  arise  but  also  to  look  ahead 
and  plan  further  nppllcations  of  the  tech- 
nology we  are  dei  eloping. 

This  Apollo  discussion  brings  me  by  way 
of  the  moon,  to  the  subject  of  fall-out  I 
thought  It  important  to  tell  vou  something 
first  about  the  lunar  program,  by  far  the 
biggest  part  of  the  national  space  effort  and 
one  in  which  I  have  been  Involved  for  some 
years.  It  Is  from  it  that  we  can  anticipate 
a  great  deal  of  what  we  can  call  "benign  fall- 
out." In  terms  less  typical  of  the  nuclear 
age,  we  might  also  refer  to  It  as  "beneficial 
side-effects." 


I  think  it  requires  no  great  scientific 
knowledge,  nor  very  much  imagination,  to 
realize  that  some  of  the  very  advanced  tech- 
nology I  have  been  talking  about  will  have 
wide  and  useful  appllcaUons  ouuide  the 
space  program. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  I  think  It  Is 
well  to  emphasize  that  our  space  program 
does  not  have  to  depend  on  fall-out  to  JusUfy 
Its  worth.  There  are  ample  reasons  of  na- 
tional security  and  prestige  and  the  need  to 
remain  technologically  competitive  to  sup- 
port It.  Capability  in  space  Is  as  imporUnt 
to  us  now  as  were  sea  power  and  air  power 
In  previous  generations. 

Tliere  are  some  Interesting  analogies  here 
that  have  a  bearing  on  my  announced  topic 
For  instance,  would  the  worid  have  Its  great 
Jet  air  trantport  system  today  if  military 
considerations  had  not  speeded  the  devel- 
opment of  the  airplane?  Is  this  not  a  kind 
of  fall-out?  And  who  could  have  foreseen 
a  few  decades  ago  wiiere  man's  first  feeble 
efforts  to  fly  would  lead  him?  That  Is  why 
we  need  not  always  know  exactly  what  we 
liope  to  accomplish  when  we  embark  on  the 
mastery  of  a  new  environment  like  space 
Obviously,  the  first  men  who  put  to  sea  in 
boats  did  not  know  Just  what  lay  on  the 
other  side. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  things  about  space 
that  we  do  know,  already.  We  know  that 
man.  If  properly  equipped,  can  survive  In  it 
and  can  function  In  It  In  a  useful  maimer 
And  we  know  that  sophlsUcated  electronic 
and  mechanical  devices  can  function  there 
and  do  all  sorts  of  choreo  for  us. 

Some  of  these,  like  Telestar  and  the  Early 
Bird  satellites,  are  familiar  to  ail  of  us. 
Others  are  cloaked  In  military  secrecy. 

The  tise  of  satellites  for  communications  Is 
one  of  the  first  applications  of  space  tech- 
nology to  man's  everyday  needs.  The  limi- 
tations on  cable  transmission  of  telephone 
conversations,  as  to  the  number  that  can  be 
handled,  make  this  Important.  We  are  ac- 
quainted already  with  the  use  of  satellites 
for  television  relays.  A  big  new  Industry 
seems  destined  to  grow  up  around  the  com- 
munications aspect  of  space  technology 
You  probably  recall  the  popularity  of  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation  stock 
when  It  became  avaUable.  That  was  one 
more  evidence  of  the  recognition  by  a  great 
many  people  of  the  potentials  that  exist  In 
the  realm  of  space.  The  doubters  are  gen- 
erally in  the  minority. 

One  of  the  most  economically  valuable  ap- 
plications of  space  technology," at  this  point, 
appears  to  be  the  near  certainty  that  long- 
range  weather  predictions  of  high  aocuniOT 
win  be  possible.  The  first  of  the  Tiros 
weather  satellites  went  up  In  1960  and  dem- 
onstrated that  fast  relay  of  cloud  cover  pic- 
tures could  help  in  predicting  weather  Ten 
Tiros  satelUtes  were  placed  In  orbit  and 
proved  useful  in  detecting  hurricanes.  After 
these  research  vehicles  had  proved  them- 
selves  two   o{»eraUonal   weather   satellites 

ESSA  1  and  2— were  launched  last  February 
They  have  combined  to  provide  the  US 
Weather  Bureau  with  a  picture  of  the  earth's 
•v\-eather  every  day.  In  time  It  Is  expected 
that  we  can  breal;  through  from  day-to-day 
f  .^rcc.ists  to  similarly  accurate  longer-range 
forecasts. 

President  Johnson  has  noted  ■what  could 
be  accomplished  through  a  precise  five-day 
fa^ec.^st.  The  figures  he  used  showed  a  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollar  annua]  saving  to  ag- 
riculture, $45  milUon  to  the  lumber  Industry, 
$100  million  to  transportation  and  $75  mil- 
lion In  retail  marketing.  The  economic  bene- 
fita  to  baseball  games,  tennis  matches  and 
golf  tournaments  apparently  were  not  cal- 
culated. 

One  of  the  problems  Inherent  in  present- 
day  weather  forecasting  U  the  fact  that  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface  the 
industrial  countries.  Is  covered  by  tradltionjil 
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methods  of  observation.  It  becomes  ap- 
parent then  that  weather  prediction  through 
data  gathered  by  satellite  offers  one  of  the 
most  useful  applications  of  space  technology 
On  this  general  subject  of  f.ui-out  It 
should  be  of  interest  to  you  to  kn^w  that 'the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admmist'A- 
lion  is  so  mindful  of  its  importance  that  it 
has  a  lomml.  budgeted  program  in  this  a.-ea 
It  is  ciilled  the  Technology  UtULialion  Pro- 
gram and  Its  purixjse  is  to  obtain  the  widest 
practical  dissemination  to  and  utilization  by 
industry  of  technology  coming  out  of  Uio 
space  program. 

Recen'„  tr-^timony  by  a  NASA  official  before 
a  Congressional  subcommittee  on  th.-it  sub- 
ject contained  more  than  a  hundred  very 
sjXKilfic  ex:imples  of  how  such  technology  U 
aiding  or  could  ajd  Industry  and  various  otiier 
fields  of  .activity.  I  certainly  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  list  them  all  today  even  U  I  could 
remember  them.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
is  the  use  of  teflon  as  a  coating  for  cooking- 
ware.  The  technique  of  coating  metal  with 
tefion  was  developed  for  space  use.  Heat- 
shield  development  has  also  led  to  Improve- 
ments In  glass  and  ceramic  ovenware. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  newspapers  and 
trade  publications  carried  the  news  of  a 
ceramic  material  called  Zlrcollte  developed 
by  the  Air  Force  Materials  Laboratory  at 
Wright-Patterson.  It  Is  described  as  the  best 
ceramic  of  its  type  ever  developed  for  high 
temperature  applications.  It  withsUajade 
4500  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  has  been  tested 
continuously  for  260  hours  at  4000  degree* 
without  measurable  deterioration.  It  seem* 
likely  there  will  be  uses  for  such  a  material 
other  than  on  the  outer  surface  of  aircraft 
and  space  vehicles,  for  which  It  Is  primarily 
Intended.  Tills  Is  Just  one  example  of  the 
many  materials  and  metal  alloys  for  special 
uses  that  axe  being  developed  as  we  advance 
In  space. 

In  sklmnUng  through  that  list  presented 
to  the  Congressional  subcommittee,  one 
could  note  all  sorts  of  interesting  items  For 
Instance  the  reliable  long-Uved  endiess-loop 
tape  recorders  developed  In  the  space  ikx>- 
gram  are  being  used  for  automatic  weather 
broadcasting,  museum  displays,  telephone  ad- 
vertising—if  that's  a  good  thing— and  pubUc 
information  displays. 

Another  questionable  bit  of  fall-out  U 
that  bugged  ol:ve  In  the  martini  which  you 
probably  have  read  about.  This  is  only  pos- 
sible because  of  the  advancee  In  electronic 
mlcro-minlaturizaUon.  While  they  may  be 
useful  in  espionage  and  counterespionage 
there  fortunately  are  many  other  appllcj- 
tlons  for  such  electronic  advances. 

One  more  very  Interesting  application  In- 
volves the  use  of  stress  c«I1b  developed  in  aer- 
ospace technology.  These  were  adapted  to 
monitoring  both  static  and  dynamic  str«s6e« 
deep  within  the  earth-filled  dam  at  Orovllic 
tlie  highest  in  the  world.  This  Is  a  very 
significant  forward  step  In  dam  engineering 
Apphed  to  structural  mecharUcs  and  engl'- 
ncering  generally,  it  can  make  possible  ad- 
\ances  in  the  lightness  and  stiength  of 
buildings. 

Then  there  is  the  instance  related  by  P^b- 
ert  Sc;\m..i,3.  deputy  administrator  of  NASA. 
His  headquarters  was  somewhat  surprised 
one  day  to  receive  a  call  from  the  New  York 
Stale  Law  Enforcement  Intelligence  and 
Identification  Division.  This  was  after  the 
successful  Mariner  IV  mission  that  photog- 
raphed Mars.  It  seems  that  we  can  send  pic- 
tures niillions  of  miles  in  space  but  we  hava 
had  no  similar  methods,  for  sending  finger- 
prints  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  oth-r 
That  subject,  you  can  be  sure.  Is  being  in- 
vestigated further. 

Another  area  In  which  there  Is  much  prog- 
ress involves  batteries  and  other  sources  ot 
power.  Some  examples  are  exotic,  such  as  re* 
search  on  direct  conversion  of  energy  from 
radioisotope  power  sources.   Another  is  more 
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prosaic.  By  developing  new  battery  separa- 
tor matertalB  for  space  mlsslona  gllver-zlnc 
t>atterles  have  been  made  to  last  five  or  six 
times  longer  than  they  did  before. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  project  which 
could  well  become  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  applications  of  space  technology.  It  Is 
known  currently  as  the  Manned  Orbital  Re- 
search Laboratory  and  It  Is  a  likely  candidate 
as  a  major  space  program  to  follow  Apollo. 
It  Is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory,  an  Air  Force  program 
for  which  Douglas  Is  the  prime  contractor. 
This  has  military  appUcallona  which  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  discuss. 

Our  company  has  been  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing had  a  number  of  study  contracts  from 
NASA  relaUng  to  the  MORL.  We  have 
learned  some  pretty  fascinating  things  about 
the  potenUal  of  such  a  program.  For  In- 
stance, I  wonder  If  very  many  of  you  have 
ever  heard  of  flsh  mapping?  That's  right, 
fish  mapping. 

Well,  that's  one  of  the  things  that  will  be 
powlble  with  the  MORL.  What  could  be 
more  fundamental  to  the  food  requirements 
of  the  world  than  scientific  methods  of  track- 
ing down  fish,  which  we  may  depend  on  more 
and  more  as  time  goes  on? 

Plankton  Is  the  prime  source  of  food  for 
flsh  and  Its  presence  can  be  detected  through 
use  of  cameras  with  sophisticated  filters  and 
photometers.  Further,  water  temperature 
plays  a  vital  role  In  the  production  of 
plankton  so  Infrared  radiometers  can  be  used 
to  measure  the  surface  temperature.  It  will 
be  poaalble  not  only  to  locate  schools  of 
flsh  but  to  determine  their  migration  habiu 
as  well.  Ground  rules  for  flsh  husbandry 
may  be  developed  to  prevent  overfishing  cer- 
tain ocean  areas. 

A  laboratory  like  the  MORL,  manned  and 
equipped  with  the  most  advanced  Instru- 
ments, can  perform  many  functions.  It  can 
be  of  great  assistance  to  shipping  and  navi- 
gation. The  same  camera  system  I  have  re- 
ferred to  can  measure  surface  and  subsurface 
contraats  and  temperature  contrasts.  Prom 
this  basic  information  it  is  believed  that 
potential  fog  conditions  can  be  detected  and 
water  current  boundaries  can  be  defined. 
Better  control  over  ocean  hazards  can  reeult. 

The  ability  to  work  from  a  laboratory  230 
mllee  In  space  will  greatly  enhance  weather 
forecactlng  techniques.  Not  only  will  It  be 
poaalble  to  locate  major  weather  fronts  but 
local  thunderstorms  and  tornadoes  as  well 
because  of  the  complex  array  of  Instruments 
that  wUl  be  avaUable. 

Smog  Is  one  of  the  Ills  of  modern  life  and 
It  Is  something  we  In  the  Loe  Angeles  area 
by  no  means  have  a  monopoly  on.  MORL 
can  perform  a  role  In  this  field  particularly 
when  we  recognize  that  air  pollution  Is  not 
merely  a  local  problem.  It  can  measure  the 
oaone  content  of  the  air,  the  atmospheric 
humidity  and  pressure  and  determine  when 
the  buildup  of  pollution  has  become  serious. 
Restrictions  can  then  be  Imposed  on  Indus- 
trial processes,  auto  travel  or  whatever  seems 
Indicated.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  of  course,  that  as 
we  develop  more  sophisticated  ways  of  de- 
tecting smog  our  technology  also  will  permit 
ua  to  stifle  It  at  the  source. 

Actually,  180  different  experiments  have 
been  suggested  for  the  MORL.  Among  them 
are  such  obviously  useful  ones  as  Identifica- 
tion of  soil  characteristics,  evapwratlon  map- 
ping, mineral  Identifications  survey  of  world 
land  use  Including  settlement  patterns  and 
population  density  patterns,  forest  species 
identifications  and  many  others. 

Looking  at  the  space  program  as  a  whole 
once  again,  we  note  that  some  of  the  side- 
eSecta,  or  fall-out,  have  become  so  familiar 
that  we  tend  to  forget  where  the  real  im- 
petus came  from.  I  have  already  mentioned 
mlcro-mlnlatuilzatlon.  Another  Is  the  wide 
use  of  computers  throughout  American  In- 
dustry and  government.  Without  the  re- 
quirements of  the  aerospace  Industry,  we 
would  be  much  less  far  along  with  computer 
development. 


And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  discussion  of 
advanced  technology,  let  us  not  forget  the 
good  old  humaxi  body.  This  is  one  machine 
we  have  not  been  able  to  Improve  much  In 
the  .space  age.  The  Important  thing,  though. 
Is  that  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  more 
about  It.  We  have  learned  that  It  can  sur- 
vive and  function  under  clrcum.stances  most 
people  wovUd  have  thought  Impossible  a  few 
years  ago.  So.  while  we  may  not  be  able  to 
Improve  it.  we  have  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  what  it  can  do  and  we  can  plan 
accordingly.  I  think  medical  science  Is  ben- 
efiting to  a  good  degree.  In  such  flields  as 
nutrition  for  one.  from  the  research  devoted 
to  helping  man  survive  In  space.  Such  im- 
proved knowledge,  particularly  of  the  well 
human  body,  is  bouud  to  make  itself  felt  in 
a  much  bro.acier  context  than  the  sp.ice 
program. 

It  has  made  It  possible,  for  InsUnce,  to 
think  In  terms  of  a  truly  vast  Improvement 
In  transportation.  What  I  am  referring  to 
Is  travel  by  rocket.  We  have  made  studies 
In  these  areas  at  Douglii'  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  one  day  this  will  be  an  acceptable 
means  of  transporting  people  for  business, 
vacAtlon'and.  when  needed,  for  military  pur- 
poses I  heeiUite  to  use  the  word  fall-out 
In  this  connection  because  It  might  be  mls- 
imderstood.  Youli  be  safe,  I  assure  you. 
But  let  us  say  that  this  may  well  become  one 
of  the  most  Important  side  benefits  of  space 
technolog>'. 

Well,  I  think  by  now  I  perhaps  have  given 
you  enough  specific  examples  of  what  we 
cho«e  at  the  beginning  to  call  "benign  fall- 
out." As  I  said  earlier.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  argi-ie  that  they  are  enough  Ln  themselves 
to  Justify  the  cost  and  effort  ihat  have  gone 
Into  the  space  program.  There  are  other, 
immediately  compelling  reasons  for  our  In- 
volvement. But  they  do  constitute  a  bonus 
of  Imposing  scope  and  we  may  not  really 
know  their  full  value  for  generations  to  come. 
In  closing,  I  would  like  for  you  to  consider 
for  just  a  moment  one  more  aspect  of  this 
subject.  It  has  to  do  with  the  capability 
American  Industry  and  government,  working 
together,  have  demonstrated.  To  my  mind 
tills  may  well  overshadow  all  other  considera- 
tions. 

Bear  In  mind  th.it  the  Apollo  program  to 
place  a  man  on  the  moon  Is  greater  by  far 
In  scope  than  any  other  program  In  history. 
Including  the  Manhattan  atomic  bomb  proj- 
'  ect  of  World  War  U.  It  involves  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people,  thousands  of  con- 
tractors In  addition  to  the  dozen  or  so  major 
contractors,  and.  as  we  well  know,  billions  of 
dollars.  All  of  this  has  been  Integrated  Into 
a  successful  program  to  which  many  disci- 
plines have  contributed.  It  Is  a  monumental 
exmple  of  what  we  In  the  aerospace  Industry 
call  systems  management. 

It  demonstrates  what  we  can  do  In  this 
countrj'  when  we  have  a  goal  and  a  motive 
that  are  compelling  enough.  Why  can  we 
not  also,  in  years  to  come,  apply  the  same 
techniques  to  solving  some  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  our  times— poverty,  overcrowd- 
ing, the  population  explosion,  the  pollution 
of  air  and  water,  crime,  trriffic  and  a  host  of 
others? 

I  think  this  will  come  Meanwhile,  there 
are  miuiy  extremely  useful  programs  which 
can  be  undertaken  within  the  framework 
of  the  space  effort  and  the  time  has  come 
lor  serious  consideration  of  what  we  do 
next  in  this  area.  Already,  before  we  have 
even  flown  the  first  Saturn  V,  the  slsllled 
manpower  devoted  to  the  program  Is  beg^- 
nlng  to  decline  l>ecaiise  of  long  lead  times. 
We  have  assembled  a  magnificent  team  and 
we  would  be  sliort-slghte<l  indeed  If  we 
allowed  It  to  slip  away  before  we  have  de- 
fined new  goals  in  space  and  begun  to  work 
toward  them.  Our  national  budget  can  well 
sustain  a  continued  space  program  and  I 
hope  I  have  helped  you  appreciate  some  of 
the  enormous  potential  it  offers. 
As  President  Kennedy  once  noted,  Charlea 


Lindbergh's  flight  to  Paris  was  motivated 
by  something  more  than  the  desire  to  get 
there  first,  non-stop.  Lindbergh  knew  the 
Implications  of  such  a  flight.  The  lift  that 
it  gave  to  the  development  of  aviation  Is 
well-known  to  us. 

The  flight  to  the  moon  offers  a  wonderful 
analogy.  It  should  be  only  the  begrlnnlng 
of  a  great  technological  thrust  which  will 
carry  us  far  beyond  any  horizons  we  can 
now  imagine. 

Jobs  in  Chicago  Go  Begging  by  Thousands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP    n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
liable estimates  put  the  number  of  jobs 
currently  available  In  the  Chicago  area 
at  33,500.  These  jobs  are  described  by 
the  Illinois  State  Employment  Service 
as  "merely  the  top  of  the  Iceberg." 

Yet,  the  number  of  imemployed  per- 
sons in  the  Chicago  area  Is  estimated  at 
96,000  or  3.1  percent. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is  a  criticjil 
problem  in  the  Chicaso  area  of  match- 
ing jobs  to  people,  of  fiUlng  available 
jobs  from  among  thase  without  jobs. 
The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  many  available  Jobs  require  certain 
skills  which  many  potential  employees 
do  not  have.  It  is  my  belief  that  passage 
of  the  Human  Investment  Act  being 
sponsored  by  some  100  Members  of  Con- 
gi-ess  would  serve  to  initiate  job  training 
and  retraining  programs  which  would 
result  In  the  matching  of  skills  to  jobs, 
as  well  as  the  employment  of  many  more 
people  In  the  Chicago  area. 

I  introduce  for  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  September  11  edition  of  Chi- 
cago's American  entitled  "Jobs  Here  Go 
Begging  by  Thousands,"  which  elabo- 
rates on  this  problem.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 

Jobs  Hebe  Go  Begging  bt  Thovsand.s 
(By  Wesley  Hartzell) 

On  Wacker  drive  a  sign  beside  a  major 
building  project  flaps  forlornly  In  the  Sep- 
tember breeze.     It  says  "Carpenters  Wanted." 

Along  other  business  arteries  of  the  city 
there  are  endless  numbers  of  small  notices 
perched  In  the  windows  of  restaurants  and 
small  service  shops:  "Waitress  Wanted."  or 
"Clerks  Needed,"  or  "Wanted:  Pants  Press- 
ers — Apply  In  Rear." 

They  add  up  to  an  unprecedented  condi- 
tion, unbelievable  to  anyone  who  remeni- 
bere<l  the  grim  days  of  the  great  depre.^ion 
In  the  1930s:  There  are  33,500  Jobs  going  beg- 
ging in  the  Chicago  area. 

These  Jobs  are  the  ones  known  to  the 
Illinois  State  Employment  service.  They  are, 
said  an  official  of  the  agency,  "merely  the  top 
of  tlie  iceberg."  Nobody  knows  how  many 
housewives  want,  but  can't  get,  part  time 
cleaning  women,  or  how  many  home  owners 
would  like  to  hire  plumbers  to  fix  dripping 
toilets  or  roofers  to  repair  leaking  shingles 
but  have  to  wait  because  contractors  can't 
obtain  building  trades  workers. 

Inland  Steel  alone  has  700  to  800  Jobs  for 
which  workmen  cannot  be  found.  A  spokes- 
man said  other  major  steel  factories  In  the 
Chicago  area  are  In  similar  straits.     He  said: 

"We  have  tried  to  recruit  workers  all  over 
the  midwest,  and  have  even  gone  as  far  as 
Texas.  During  the  summer  we  were  able  to 
hire    1,200    college   students,    almost    all    of 
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whom  are  going  b.ocb  to  classes  this  month." 
While  the  need  is  mainly  for  skilled  or  ex- 
perienced workers,  he  said,  "We  find  we  can't 
even  find  ade<juate  numbers  of  unskilled, 
common  laborers." 

With  only  3.1%  of  Its  labor  force  unem- 
ployed, Chlc4igo  and  Its  6-county  environs 
Is  the  tightest  lat>or  market  In  the  country, 
iiccordlng  to  Labor  experts  Interviewed  by 
Chicago's  American. 

Tlie  Jobless  here  toUl  only  about  96.000, 
and  many  of  ihcse  ;ire  practically  unemploy- 
able because  of  age  or  because  they  are 
alcoholics  or  functionally  Illiterate. 

Tliough  the  unskilled  are  In  demand  by 
employers,  they  generally  are  limiting  the 
hiring  of  these  to  high  school  graduates. 
One  employer   told  the  American: 

"We  want  to  be  able  to  train  and  promote 
them  and  we  feel  that  high  school  educaUou 
or  its  equivalent  is  necessary  for  this." 

Tile  bureau  of  lisbor  statistics,  at  the 
American's  request,  complied  figures  to  show 
the  prowth  of  emploj-ment  In  Clilcago.  In 
Illinois  and  Ln  the  neighboring  states  of 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 

In  5  years  the  nimiber  of  nonagrlculturally 
employed  In  the  6-county  Chicago  area 
Jumped  from  2.448.000  to  2,750,000  or  more 
th:m  12";,.  For  Illinois  employment  In- 
cre,T.sed  from  3.487.500  to  4,030,100  In  the 
same  period.  In  Indiana  the  Increase  foe 
the  5  years  was  from  1.409,300  to  1,721,400, 
For  Wisconsin  it  was  from  1,204,200  to 
1.403,700. 

For  the  United  States,  nonagricxUtural 
employment  during  the  last  haU  decade 
boomed  from  54.175,000  to  63,830,000. 

Half  of  the  increase  In  the  number  of 
wage  earners  \v;i5  female.  The  number  of 
new  women  workers  was  about  equal  to  the 
niunber  of  men,  reflecting  the  trend  toward 
hiring  women  to  do  Jobs  traditionally  held 
by  the  males. 

The  numtier  of  women  employed  5  years 
ago  was  22.5,33,000.  As  of  July  this  year  the 
toUU  was  26,638.000.  T='igures  for  males  em- 
ployed were  Jiust  about  double  these  In  both 
years. 

A  pood  portion  of  the  increase  In  employ- 
ment In  the  Chicago  area  occurred  during 
the  last  year,  ITiere  were  74,000  more  people 
employed  in  June  1966  than  in  June  1965. 

CompetiUon  for  employable  workers  helped 
boost  w.oges  and  the  length  of  the  work 
week  as  well. 

Latest  figures  of  the  riinols  department 
of  labor  as  of  la.'jt  May  show  that  average 
weekly  earnings  for  the  preceding  year  rose 
from  $118.75  to  $125.46  in  the  manufacturing 
trades. 

At  the  same  time  the  work  week  average 
was  extended  from  41  6  hours  to  43.1  hours. 
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LAWS   AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  or  Laws  or  the  United  States 
Tr-TLE  44.  Section   181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents 
AND  INDEXES.— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have    control   of  the   ar- 
r.kngement   and    style    of    the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publlca- 
'.on  of  an  index  of  tHe  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof 
(Jan.   12,  1895.  c.  23.  5  13,  28  Stat.  603  ) 
Title  44,  Section   182b.  Same;   ellus- 
TRATioNs,  MAPS,  DiAGBAMs.— No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20 
1936,  c.  630,  5  2.  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 


and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delecates  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrayigement  of  the  daily  Record— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dailv  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Ti/pc  and  style— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7 "4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6 '/i -point 
type;  and  aU  rollcalls  shaU  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript.— When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.-The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statemenu  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  pubUcatlon  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished —ProotB  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  spe^hes  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  ni&nuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  thfe  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
SIX  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— It  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings  the 
Public   Printer   will   Insert   the   words    "Mr. 

addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com 


mlttee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit —The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8,  Corret-fions.— The  permanent  Recoeo  la 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued-  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shaU  be  10  days 
urUess  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee" 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 


one  revision.  Any  revision  sliall  consist  only 
of  corrections  oi  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  dcleiioiis  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9,  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  p'.iblish  in 
the  Congressional  Rr.coRD  the  full  rrpo.t  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
wnen  said  report  or  print  has  been  proviousiy 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  contiruc-d  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

lOia).  Appendix  to  daily  TVaord --When 
either  House  h;is  grunted  leave  to  print  il) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
Jiew-spaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  Uie  copy  of  the  other  House. 
BO  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shaU 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Houm 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  m  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Recom,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjotirnment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.— So  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  InsUnce 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Recorb 
by  a  .Member  under  leave  to  prhit  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public   Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced   by  the  Member   when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not    apply    to    excerpts    from    letters,    tele- 
grams,  or  articles  presented    in   connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet    the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.    For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter    submitted    for    the    Congressional 
Record   which   is    in  contravention   of    this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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Dr..  Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  Ala 

Jones,  Walter  B.,  JV.C _ 

Karsten,  Frank  M.,  Mo 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn 

Kastenmeler,  Robert  W.. 
Wis. 

Kee,  James,  W.  Va.-. 5441 16th  Ave, 

HyattsTllle.  ICd. 

Keith,  Hastings,  Mass 461TWetherIIlDr., 

Weatmardand 
HUla,lCd. 
Kelly,  Edna  P.  (Mrs.) ,  N.T- 

Keogh,  Eugene  J,  N.Y The  Mayflower 

King,  Carleton  J..  N.T 

King,  CecU  R.,  Calif 

King,  David  8,  Utah 

Klrwan,  Michael  J..  Ohio.^ 

ESucaynskl,  John  C.  Ill 

Komegay,  Horace  B.,  N.C-_ 

ECrebs,  Paul  J,  NJ 

Kunkel,  John  C  Pa 

Kupf  erman,  Theodore  R.. 
N.Y. 

Laird,  Melvln  R..  Wis 

Landrum,  Phil  M..  Ga - 

Langen,  Odin,  Minn 


The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Frederick 
G.  Hochwalt,  1909-66 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Frederick  G.  Hochwalt,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association  and  former  director 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference's Education  Department,  died 
aboard  a  ship  en  route  to  Venice. 

Monsignor  Hochwalt  was  the  prover- 
bial man  of  many  parts:  educator,  ad- 
ministrator, innovator,  polemicist,  and 
advocate. 

To  all  his  roles  he  brought  an  urbanity 
that  disarmed  more  than  one  opponent 
and  made  him  one  of  the  best  known  and 
liked  figures  on  the  national  educational 
scene. 

As  secretary  general  of  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association  and 
for  nearly  22  years,  director  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  he  was 
called  on  repeatedly  to  act  as  spokesman 
for  Catholic  schools  in  a  time  of  epochal 
change. 

On  many  occasions  he  defended  the 
rights  of  Catholic  schools  and  their  stu- 
dents before  congressional  committees 
He  was  closely  Identified  with  the  long 
battle  to  win  equal  treatment  for  non- 
public education  In  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. 

He  constantly  supported  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  Catholic 
schools.  Typically,  he  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  recent  University  of 
Notre  Dame  study  of  Catholic  education, 
a  mas.sive  effort  to  uncover  the  facts 
about  Catholic  schools  as  an  essential 
preliminai-y  to  making  them  better. 

One  of  his  last  public  statements  was 
a  call  to  innovation  in  order  that  Catholic 
schools  could  meet  new  needs  and  chang- 
ing times  more  effectively.  In  the  in- 
troduction to  an  NCEA  booklet,  "Support 
Programs  and  the  Private  School,"  he 
recommended  dropping  the  traditional 
parochial  approach  to  financing  paro- 
chial schools  which  relies  on  tuition,  in- 
dividual contributions  and  drives  in  favor 
of  more  professional,  better  organized 
efforts. 

The  keystone  of  his  career  was  convic- 
tion that  nonpublic  schools  are  needed 
to  preserve  the  dual  structure— pubUc 
and  private— of  American  education  and 
thus  respect  the  realities  of  a  pluralistic 
society. 

Coupled  with  this  was  a  commitment 
to  the  rights  of  the  Nation's  5.5  million 


parochial  school  students,  both  for  their 
own  sakes  and  for  the  well  being  of  the 
counti-y. 

If  Congress  concludes  that  the  educational 
standards  of  the  country  demand  an  up- 
grading and  that  this  must  come  about  by 
federal  aid  and  encouragement 

He  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  in  June 
1963— 

then  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  national  interest  dictate  that  all  chUdren 
receive  this  help  and  encouragement. 

He  re-signed  in  Januarv  of  this  year  as 
director  of  the  NCWC  Education  Depart- 
ment after  having  been  in  poor  health  for 
sometime.  Msgr.  James  C.  Donohue  his 
successor,  commented  then  that  it  was 
"the  measure  of  his  genius  that  he  saw 
the  need  for  change  and  was  its  catalyst 
that  he  planned  for  development  and  was 
■  Its  inspiration." 

Born  in  Dajton,  Ohio,  February  25 
1909,  he  attended  Catholic  schools  and 
received  his  B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Dayton  in  1931.  He  was  ordained  in 
1935  and  later  received  an  M.A.  and 
Ph.  D.  in  educational  administration 
from  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
After  holding  several  posts  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati archdiocese,  including  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  he  was  named 
to  his  position  with  the  NCEA  and  NCWC 
In  1944,  succeeding  the  late  Msgr.  George 
Johnson,  under  whom  he  had  studied  at 
the  Catholic  University. 

His  role  as  spokesman  for  Catholic 
education  began  early  as  the  debate  over 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  Catholic  schools  in  aid  programs 
got  underway  in  earnest  after  the  war 
At  a  stormy  session  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators 
1947  convention  in  Atlantic  City  for  ex- 
ample, a  professor  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Teachers  College  accused  Catho- 
lics of  blocking  Federal  aid  to  public 
schools  by  uniting  with  "reactionary  and 
financially  selfish  groups"  until  their 
own  schools  were  included  in  the  pro- 
posed Federal  pi-ogram. 

Monsignor  Hochwalt  hit  back  by  ac- 
cusing opponents  of  aid  to  parochial 
schools  of  a  vei-y  negative  and  obstruc- 
tionist attitude.  He  also  denied  that 
aiding  nonpublic  schools  would  hurt 
public  schools. 
He  said: 

On  the  contntry,  a  strong  complementarv 
system  of  education  should  prove  rhe  great- 
est Incentive  to  public  education. 

The  battle  over  Federal  aid  waxed  and 
waned  over  the  next  decade  and  a  half 
and  Monsignor  Hochwalt  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  controversy. 

When,  in  January  1963,  Congress  held 
hearings  on  a  Federal -aid  program  that 
would  have  excluded  church-related  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  Mon- 
signor Hochwalt  said : 

It  contains  something  for  everybody 
everybody  except  the  children  whose  parents 
have  elected  to  send  them  to  privat<>  school.^ 


By  oxcludint;  cluldren  In  church-re- 
latPd  .schools,  he  said,  the  program  ig- 
nores   one    child    In    seven.     He    add^ 

that — 

Any  propo.s.U  of  a  paiu-m  of  di^.-nmiiia- 
u^ry  legislation  th;a  disregards  such  a  rich 
educational  re.source  c'lniiot  be  called  bal- 
anced nor  can  it  be  considered  trulv  in  the 
national  Interest. 

The  Federal-aid  debate  wa.s  resolved 
at  lea.st  temporarily,  by  the  enactment 
in  1965,  of  the  Elementary  and  Second - 
aiT  Education  Act.  which  includes  non- 
pubhc-.^rhool  children  in  Its  major  pro- 
prams  The  act  incorporates  the  'child 
benefit"  principle  for  aiding  such  pupils 

MDn.sianor  Hochwalt  urged  that  all 
concerned  lielp  to  make  the  program 
woi'k. 

He  said : 

Educators -and  I  mean  those  In  public 
and  parochial  school  systems— are  going  to 
have  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  see  how 
this  provision  can  be  successful. 

Holder  of  honorary  degrees  from  a 
dozen  colleges  and  universities  and  of 
numerous  other  awards,  Monsignor 
Hochwalt  served  on  many  government 
and  privat<^  education  commissions. 

Summing  up  his  carreer  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  from  his  NCWC  post 
in  Januaiy.  Monsignor  Donohue  com- 
mented: 

As  a  spoke.'sman  for  Catholic  education  for 
two  decades  he  presented  the  case  for  Chris- 
tian education  professionally,  with  great 
dignity,  realistically  and,  perhaps  moet  Im- 
portant of  all,  optimistically.  No  one  else 
covild  have  done  It  .xs  well. 


Seedi  of  Revolt  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  .SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  13. 1966 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  most  Interesting  and 
thought-provoking  editorial  entitled 
"Seeds  of  Revolt  in  China."  appeared  in 
the  Bismarck  Tribune.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak 
on  September  10,  1966. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this  ex- 
cellent editorial.  Therefore,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prinU-d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seeds  op  Revolt  in  China 

Tlip  Old  cliche  about  the  "ageless,  unchang- 
ing Chinese"  was  one  of  a  great  many  things 
that  seemed  to  have  been  swept  out  the  door 
wlien    the    Communists    took    over    in    1949 
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^nrf  set  about  trying  to  fashion  China  Into 
ft  modem  p>ower. 

Current  reports  from  that  atlU  Inscrutable 
land  make  one  wonder  If  today's  Chinese  are 
recLlly  much  different  from  their  honorable 
Ancestors. 

Mindless  hordes  of  teen-agers — the  "Red 
Guard" — have  been  rampaging  through  the 
•treets  of  Chinese  cities  on  the  hunt  for  ev- 
eryone who  by  dress  or  speech  or  attitude  be- 
trays less  than  wholehearted  devotion  to  the 
so-called  "cultural  revolution"  decreed  by 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

Make-up,  Western-style  clothes,  even  such 
Innocent  things  as  flowers  In  the  window 
are  taken  as  clear  signs  of  bourgeois  back- 
•lldlng.  Not  only  native  Chinese  but  for- 
eigners are  under  attack  and  the  cry  of  "for- 
eign devUs"  Is  once  again  heard  In  China. 

History  seems  to  be  repeating  llselt  with  a 
Tengeance. 

Just  as  they  were  in  the  19  th  century,  for- 
eign Influences  are  being  blamed  for  China's 
troubles  in  the  20th.  Just  m  It  did  100 
years  ago,  the  nation  Is  turning  Inward  on 
Itself. 

Now.  however.  It  la  not  the  thought  of 
Confucius  but  that  of  Mao-Marx  that  Is 
being  extolled  as  the  solution  to  all  problems 
and  the  road  to  preferment  Is  not  through 
knowledge  of  the  classics  but  through  zeal 
In  applying  the  modern  master's  teachlngB. 

Hopes  In  the  'West  for  a  turn  toward  mod- 
eration after  Mao's  demise  have  been  dashed 
by  his  sudden  re-emergence  In  apparent  full 
■vigor  and  his  elevation  of  Minister  of  De- 
fense Un  Plao  to  No.  2  position  In  the  hier- 
archy— and  now.  the  excesses  of  the  "great 
proletarian  cultural  revolution." 

Yet.  paradoxically,  the  very  fact  that  the 
Chinese  have  not  changed  Insures  that  China 
will  change.  'What  historians  call  the  "cy- 
cle of  djrnasty"  has  brought  the  violent  end 
of  every  ruling  house  In  the  nation's  long 
history. 

Today  the  CommunL'ts  are  manufacturing 
Ylolence  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  To- 
morrow they  will  find  that  violence  turned 
against  themselves,  and  the  wowrld  will  see 
rioting  crowds  smashing  the  idols  of  cona- 
munism  with  every  bit  as  much  energy  as 
tbey  are  now  attacking  the  s>TnboIs  of  the 
decadent  West. 

That  tomorrow  may  be  decides  away.  T5ut 
It  will  come. 
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Gen.  Jolm  K.  Waters  Retires  as  Pacific 
Anaj  Commander 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAw.tn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT..\TIVE3 

Tuesday.  September  13,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  had  our 
Armed  Forces  under  the  leadership  of 
military  commanders  of  considerable 
stature  in  the  trjing  period  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  These  commanders 
have  borne  our  postwar  military  respon- 
sibilities with  the  same  skill,  devotion, 
and  intrepidity  that  marked  their  service 
as  junior  officers  during  World  War  II. 
One  of  our  military  leaders  in  thi.s  post- 
World  War  n  era  is  Gen  John  K.  Wat- 
ers, U.S.  Army  retired. 

General  Waters,  then  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Army  forces  in  the  Pacific, 
■was  honored  at  an  impressive  retreat  re- 
view on  August  22,  at  Fort  Shafter, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


His  retirement  is  indicative  of  the  cur- 
rent passing  from  active  military  leader- 
ship of  World  War  II  officers— General 
Waters  was,  in  that  war,  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  second  In  commiand  of  an 
armored  regiment — as  they  reach  retire- 
ment age  in  increasing  numbers.  While 
I  am  confident  that  their  shoes  will  be 
filled  by  equally  dedicated  leaders,  our 
senior  military  commanders  take  with 
them  into  retirement  the  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  thanks  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion. As  a  per.-onal  friend  of  General 
Waters.  I  al.so  bid  him  a  fond  aloha  and 
the  best  of  eveiTthing  in  his  retirement. 

The  newspaper  article  which  an- 
nounced Gen.  John  K.  Water's  retire- 
ment appeared  In  the  Augu.'^t  22  issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  I  submit 
the  article  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
siON.^L  Record: 

Ge.nep.al    W.\ters   To    End    35    Ye.\rs    op 
Soldiering 

General  John  K.  Waters  turn.s  his  back 
on  35  years  of  soldierint;  this  week. 

The  outgo^.ni?  commander  of  Army  forces 
In  the  Paoliic  is,  In  a  way,  one  of  a  vanishing 
breed  of  top  military  leaders  who  gained 
Initial  stature  unrler  Uie  guns  of  World 
War  II  and  later  moved  upwards  to  top  com- 
mand. 

Waters  will  be  60  In  December  "and  there 
aren't  too  many  of  us  loft."  he  said  last  week 
at  Fort  Shafter  while  discussing  the  relent- 
less departure  of  old  Wt)rld  Wax  II  types. 

.\11  Army  units  on  O-ahu  were  to  turn  out 
at  5  p  m,  today  at  Shaner'.s  green  Palm 
Circle  for  a  retreat  review  for  Waters. 

Tomorrow  he  and  his  fantlly  leave  the  big- 
gest ho\ise  on  Palm  Circle  and  wing  off  to 
Fort  Myer.  'VnrglrLla,  for  a  retirfirient  cere- 
mony Wednesday.  It  wiu5  at  Fort  Myer  that 
Waters  started  his  Amiy  career  35  years  ago 
as  a  green  second  lieutenant  with  the  3rd 
Cavalry. 

By  Thursday  he  will  be  retired  General 
Waters  of  Potomac.  Maryland,  not  far  from 
his  Baltimore  birthplace,  havlag  left  his 
Army    jfb    to   General   Dwight   E.    Be.tch. 

Today's  retreat  and  reception  at  the  Offi- 
cers Open  Mess  follows  ncst^algic  final  gath- 
erings with  the  noncoms  Friday  and  a  din- 
ner with  stall  officers  at  the  Cannon  Club 
lapt  night. 

Not  long  a?o  Waters  made  his  final  .swing 
through  the  Far  East  with  a  look  at  the 
fighting  man  In  Viet  Nam. 

"That  was  my  laist  trip.  '  he  said  later  at 
Shafter.     "There  won't   be  any  more." 

Waters,  distinguished  by  the  licht  yelloiw 
scarf  he  wears  at  his  necic.  the  mark  of  an 
old  armored  officer,  came  to  Fort  Shafter, 
belatedly.  In  March  1964.  following  a  heart 
attack  at  Fort  Monroe.  Virginia,  where  he 
had  headed  the  US,  Continental  Army. 

During  his  tenure  at  Shafter.  Amiy 
strcfii^th  In  Viet  Nam  rose  sharply  from 
hundreds  of  advisers  to  thousands  of  com- 
bat lr(X)ps  Including  three  US,  divisions  and 
three  brigades. 

The  buildup  meant  for  Waters,  many  trips 
to  Viet  Nam  to  assess  the  situation  and 
frequent  contact  with  field  commanders  in 
■what  is  fa.«t  approaching  the  largest  US. 
niiUtarv   commitment   since    World    War   II. 

Yet  Waters  almost  missed  World  War  II. 

He  was  a  35-year-old  lieutenant  colonel, 
No,  2  in  conimand  of  an  armored  regiment  in 
N"rth  Africa  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
Nazis  and  removed  from  the  waf . 

Oddly  the  trying  life  of  survival  In  a  SUilag 
foniehow  offset  the  experience  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  his  thniugh  leading  com- 
bat forces  In  battlefield  engagements. 

Water's  btiss.  General  Harold  K  Johnson, 
the  Army's  Chief  of  Stall,  is  likewise  a  for- 
mer POW,  a  man  who  missed  ail  of  World 


'War  n  because  he  had  to  survive  the  Bataan 
Death  March. 

Waters  attended  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity In  Baltimore  before  graduating  from 
West  Point  In  1931. 

He  thus  started  an  Army  career  In  the 
Great  Depression  as  did  most  of  the  other 
top  10  generals  in  today's  Army. 

World  War  II  caught  him  on  the  rise,  high 
enough  in  rank  to  lead  men,  not  so  yotuig 
that  he  took  part  only  In  Isolated  incidents 
(as  happened  to  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  among  others) .  but  to  have 
the  responsibility  for  leading  sizeable  mili- 
tary units  into  action. 

In  the  next  few  years  Waters'  contempo- 
raries will  pass  from  the  scene  leaving  the 
military  branches  In  the  hands  of  men  who 
were  mere  rookies,  mere  saplings  fresh  from 
the  academies  at  the  time  of  the  Day  of  In- 
famy. 

Waters  represented  both  some  promise  and 
some  experience  when  World  War  11  came. 

He  fulfilled  thaj  proml.se  but  knows  that, 
as  in  any  profession,  youth  must  be  served. 
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The  Election*,  After  AH,  Are  Only  2 
Months  Off 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13, 1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Siocakcr.  on  yes- 
terday I  had  something  to  say  about  the 
magical  qualities  of  the  changing  eco- 
nomic edicts  coming  out  of  the  White 
House  these  days. 

Some  of  them  have  a  familiar  sound, 
so  I  took  the  time  to  see  why  and  dis- 
covered that,  about  8  months  ago,  in  his 
economic  message  to  this  Consress,  the 
President  said  this: 

If  the  tax  measures  I  am  now  proposing 
do  not  hold  total  demand  within  the  bounds 
of  the  nation's  productive  capacity,  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  ask  for  further  restraints  on 
private  spending  ...  I  am  convinced  that 
we  should  levy  higher  taxes  rather  than 
accept  Inflation.— which  is  the  most  unjust 
and  capricious  form  of  taxation. 

Those  were  bold  and  brave  word-s — 
and  good  words — but  then  followed,  as 
we  all  now  know,  these  8  months  of  In- 
decision while  the  price  level  began  ris- 
ing at  the  fastest  pace  in  10  years  and,  as 
demands  on  the  economy  mounted,  so  did 
interest  rates — to  the  highest  level  In 
45  years,  as  everyone  is  so  painfully 
aware. 

Now,  however,  the  President  lias 
broken  what  might  be  termed  his  self- 
imposed  paralysis — and  I,  for  one,  am 
grateful  for  that  as  I  always  am  for 
small  favors.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, I  am  convinced — as  I  assume  every- 
one eLse  here  must  be — that,  with  the 
need  for  an  $8  billion,  or  thereabouts, 
defense  supplemental  request  staring  us 
in  the  face  though  we  may  not  get  the 
actual  Presidential  request  for  it  until 
after  November  8,  the  President  does  not 
really  believe  his  message  of  September 
8  Is  the  last  one  he  will  have  to  send  this 
Congress  on  our  Nation's  basic  economic 
■problems. 


But  let  us  take  a  look  at  that  message, 
anyway.  It  does  contain.  Mr.  Speaker,' 
some  familiar  phrases;  "familiar"  be- 
cause they  echo  what  many  of  we  Re- 
publicans have  been  trying  to  say,  here, 
all  year  long  with  little  success  in  getting 
anyone  to  listen. 

For  instance,  the  President  said: 
As  soon  as  I  receive  (the  remaining  ap- 
propriation bills)  and  defense  estimates,  I 
will  again  review  Federal  expcnditiu-es  for 
this  fiscal  year.  We  Intend  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  every  possible  Federal  expendltin-e 
provided  In  those  bills  consistent  with  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens. 


And,  then: 

When  the  Congress  votes  for  add-ons  to 
the  remaining  eight  appropriation  bills  It 
must  bear  In  mind  that  each  vote  to  Increase 
the  budget  will  likely  require  a  vote  to  In- 
crease the  revenue  later. 

Finally,  as  his  concluding  paragraph 
Mr.  Johnson  said: 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  exercise  prudent 
restraint  in  appropriating  public  funds  and 
to  act  promptly  on  the  legislative  proposals 
I  have  set  forth  In  this  messiige. 

At  this  reading,  it  is  difficult,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  assess  the  congressional  re- 
action to  the  President's  partial  about- 
face.  Evidently,  the  stock  market  reac- 
tion—for 1  day  at  lea.st— was  encourag- 
ing, but  I  do  not  believe  anyone  should 
read  into  that  fact  more  than  it  actually 
means,  which  is  that  some  upward  ad- 
justment was  now  almost  inevitable,  and 
probably  would  have  occurred  even  If  the 
President  had  not  acted. 

It  will,  in  my  judgment,  take  a  good 
deal  more  than  this  wave  of  the  Presi- 
dential hand  over  the  troubled  economic 
seas  before  things  get  straightened  out. 
And.  at  the  heart  of  our  problem  I  am 
convinced.  Is  that  brand  of  "drift  and 

delay" — or    "stop-and-.cro    economics" 

which  has  been  the  chief  Identifying 
characteristic  of  the  "Great  Societv's" 
economic  policy  this  year.  The  unfor- 
tunate part  about  it  all  is  that  we  evi- 
dently will  have  to  get  along  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  sort  of  "policy"— and  I 
deliberately  put  the  word  in  quotation 
marks  because  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
a  proper  policy— for  the  next  2  months 
at  least,  since  "the  elections,  after  all' 
are  only  2  months  off."  as  is  pointed  out 
in  the  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  Monday,  September 

Review  and  Ot:Ti.oOK:  Stop  and  Go 

EfO.N'O.MICS 

For  a  long  time  the  "New  Ec-uioniics"  was 
regarded  In  Wiwhington  as  simple  science 
Now.  even  .some  of  its  rncut  ardent  ndvoctes 
appear  to  find   everything  pretty  confusing. 

When  the  economy  Is  oncratlng  well  be- 
low Its  capacity,  the  theory  goes,  the  Gov- 
ernment  can  p*p  thlni;s  up  with  big  budget 
deficits  and  lots  of  easy  money  and  still  have 
stable  prices— well,  fairlv  stable  prices  any- 
way. Since  many  politicians  delight  in 
heavy  spending  and  free  and  easy  money 
carrying  out  that  part  of  the  idea  was  a 
snap. 

There  were  problems,  of  course,  for  those 
Who  cared  to  look:  Wa.^^hington's  extrava- 
gant ways  were  weakening  the  doll.ir's  sta- 
tus abroad  and  piling  up  scads  of  ammuni- 
tion for  inflation.  But  until  last  week  the 
Administration's  economic  managers  seemed 
to  see  no  reasons  for  them  to  take  any  slg- 
Juflcant  countermeasures. 


Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  Inflation  that 
has  been  painfully  evident  most  places  for 
many  months  finally  has  become  visible  In 
Washington.  Visible  enough,  at  least,  that 
President  Johnson  Is  offering  a  plan  to  com- 
bate  It.  Though  there's  something  to  be 
said  for  parts  of  the  program,  taken  all  in  all 
it  points  up  the  muddled  state  of  Washing- 
ton's economic  management. 

Until  last  week,  for  ex.ample.  the  official 
line  was  that  the  Administration  was  care- 
fully controlling  Its  spending,  culling  out 
all  that  wasn't  essential.  Now  It  has  de- 
cided that  by  setting  a  few  priorities  (maybe 
we  can't  do  everything  all  at  once,  after  all) 
some  $3  billion  can  be  trimmed  from  Federal 
outlays. 

A  spending  cut  of  that  size.  If  It  mate- 
rializes, may  help  oool  off  the  overheated 
economy.  The  reduction  will  come  hard,  to 
be  sure,  since  some  of  the  priorities  are  aU 
too  plainly  political.  Thus  the  President 
made  it  clear  that  he  wanted  no  large  slashes 
in  welfare  outlays,  even  though  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  foundering  in  waste  and 
scandal. 

If  expenditures  are  substantlallv  reduced 
the  action  will  be  a  big  help  to  another  part 
of  the  antl-lnflatlon  program:  Limiting  Fed- 
eral borro^wing  from  the  public.  The  Ad- 
ministration appears  finally  to  have  realized 
that  Us  incf.ssant  sales  of  seciu-ltles  Just  may 
be  a  factor  in  the  growing  pressures  on  the 
nation's  money   markets. 

A  t.ax  Incre.ise  also  might  help  relax  tho-ie 
pressures,  at  least  according  to  some  econo- 
mists, and  the  Administration  Is  Indeed  sug- 
gesting one.  Naturally  enough.  It's  inter- 
ested not  so  much  In  a  tax  boost  that  would 
be  the  most  effective  against  Inflation  as  one 
that  ■wotild  be  the  most  palatable  politically. 
Tlie  elections,  after  all,  are  only  two  months 
off. 

We  have  had  occa.slon  to  question  the  no- 
tion that  a  general  tax  boost  by  itself  would 
In  fact  counter  Infl.ation;  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  aware  that,  coupled  ^ith  serious 
spending  cuts.  It  could  be  quite  effective. 
Politics,  at  any  rate,  apparently  has  dictated 
rejection  of  the  general  tax-rise  approach  In 
favor  of  cutting  businessmen's  depreciation 
allowances  and  suspending  the  7T  tax  credit 
on  companies'  purchases  of  capiuu  equip- 
ment. 

While  these  moves  may  well  trim  capital 
spending,  their  net  effect  is  problematical 
What  could  easily  happen,  to  mention  lust 
one  possibility,  is  that  the  main  Impact  of 
the  slow-down  devices  might  be  felt  hater  on. 
when  the  economy  conceivably  could  be  al- 
ready slowing  down   for  other  reasons. 

Meantime,  whatever  Washington  may 
think,  businessmen  don't  build  new  plants 
merely  to  cut  their  taxes;  a  more  powerful 
motive  Is  the  constant  need  for  efficient 
equipment  to  offset  soaring  wage  costs.  The 
politicians  nonetheless  advertise  the  depre- 
ciation change  and  the  credit's  removal  as 
hard  blows  agiunst  Inflation,  happily  aware 
that  higher  taxes  on  bvtslness  seldom  lose 
many  votes. 

What  the  New  Economics  adds  up  to  in 
practice,  then.  Is  a  stcp-and-go  pohcy  Hand 
out  a  tax  credit,  grab  It  back;  repeal  excise 
♦axes,  then  slap  the.m  back  on;  Inflate  like 
crazy,  belatedly  claw  the  air  for  measures 
that  give  the  r.ppearance  of  combating  In- 
flation. " 

True,  It  Is  modestly  encouraging  that 
W.a.shlngtori's  man.agers  at-  Ia.st  sight  Infla- 
tion, but  it  is  said  their  perception  was  so 
lonij  dcl..yed.  There's  still  no  indication  It 
has  occ'.ir-pd  to  the  Administration  that  less 
exuberant  frec-handedne=s  over  the  past  five 
years  might  ha-,  e  built  the  basis  for  sounder 
more  sustainable  economic  growth. 

The  nation's  economy  Is  huge  and  vita! 
capable  of  providing  a  better  life  for  us  all' 
It  greatest  gains,  however,  still  proceed 
from  Its  private  strength,  not  from  this  kind 
of  muddled  public  pulling  and  hauling 
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OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP    CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOU.sk  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13. 1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER,  Mr,  Speaker.  James 
P.  Oates.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Equitable  Life  A.s.surance  Society  of 
the- United  Stiites.  delivered  an  address 
before  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  Conference  on  Population 
and  Growth  in  New  York  Citv.  on  June 
28.  Tlie  .su,'rge.':tions  he  makes  are  per- 
tinent and  deserve  serious  consideration  • 

Tut  BfSINEiiSMA.NS  STAKE  !N  THE  PoPflMTtO.V 

Problem 
(An  luldres-,  by  Jrunes  P,  Oates,  Jr  ,  chairm.-in 
Of  the  boru-d.  the  Equitable  Life  Aseurance 
Society  Of  the  United  Slates,  delivered  at 
the  National  Indu.<;tri;U  Confervnce  Bo«u-d 
Conference  on  Population  and  Growth 
New  York  City.  June  28.  1966 1 

I.    INTRODtTCnON 

Today.  I  am  the  lonely,  single  person  on 
the  program  who  1,<;  not  an  expert  on  popula- 
tion. As  you  know.  I  am  In  the  life  Imsurance 
btislness,  an  cnt^rprl.<=e  which  seeks  to  ameli- 
orate' the  consequences  of  the  great  uncer- 
tainties of  life-  unceruvlnty  as  to  tlie  time 
of  death,  and  other  unc.ertalnues  which 
affect  the  well-being  and  matcriiU  st<atus  of 
people. 

Needless  to  .say,  we  keep  such  b.asic  matters 
as  the  course  of  population   changes   under 
careful   and    con.=Utnt   scrutiny.     Indeed     we 
have  In  our  comoiuiy  an  office  of  ScK^Iaj'Re. 
search   headed   by  a   well   known   and   expe- 
rienced sociologist,  a  fncnd  of  many  of  you 
Dr.  John  W,  Riley,  Jr  ,  who  keejos  us  "in  touch 
with  many  dlmen.^lons  of  social  change     For 
exrunplc.  the  Equitable  Is  presently  cooper- 
ating with  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Social  Science  Resejirch  Council  In  develop- 
ing the  Fo-callcd  Cen.sus  Monographs,  a  series 
of  studies  in  depth  of  v.arious  aspects  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Stat«6,    In  the  Ught 
of  the   rapidly  Incre.i.slng  public  Interest  In 
demography,  we  sponsored  with  great  pride 
and    satlEf.oction    the    Equitable   Demograph 
at  the  recent  New  York  World's  Pair.    Social 
cultural,  and  demographic  chajiges  obviously 
carry  lmi>ortant  Implications  for  our  buslne.'s 
^^e    live   In    an    as-e    of   epectiicul.ar    social 
change,  and  busmey.smen  must  be  concerned 
not  only  with  such  changes  which  directly 
affect    their    own    buslne*ises    but    also    with 
those  changes  wh:<h  substantially  .affect  the 
wcUare  of  entire  commuiutios  and  the  nation 
Itself.  Population  change  Is  a  prime  example 
Consider  the  fact  th-tt  our  World's  Fair  poo- 
ulatlon   counter    revealed    and    continuously 
recordfd  a  net  Incre-use  to  the  population  of 
tlie  world  of  two  persons  cverv  second.     Such 
a  rate  of  Incre.ise  is  ptitentiailv  self-destruc- 
tive and  cannot  continue  Indefinitely,  if  only 
for  the  fact  that  the  area  of  the  world  Is  a 
fixed  quantity. 

While  these  p.-ehmln.ary  rem.irks  may 
establish  the  legitimacy  of  my  concern,  they 
also  aggrav.ae  my  sense  of  ignorance.  There- 
fore. I  miLst  ask  you  to  bear  with  me.  as  I 
speak  during  the  inte.-misslon  of  learned 
dlsciLssion  of  this  Impressive  program,  not 
as  an  expert  on  demagr.nphlc  problems,  but 
rather  as  a  businessman  who  sees  the  popu- 
l:ition  problem  ,as  c  ne  of  the  central  problems 
of  our  time, 

n,    THF   IMP.)RTA.VCF  OF  A   WORLD  PERSPBCTr\-E 

The   economic   significance   of   demographic 

trends 


Today  we  continually  seek  a  better  Insight 
Into  "systemis  analysis."     This  has  taught  the 
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lesson  that  we  live  in  a:i  i;iierdei>endeni 
world:  imbalance  In  any  part  affects  the  rest 
of  the  syatem.  Since  divergent  rates  of  pop- 
ulation growth  in  different  countries  produce 
economic  consequences  which  nece&saxily 
have  world-wide  significance,  the  immediate 
results  of  human  reproduction  no  longer  are 
aolely  the  concern  of  the  two  persons  in- 
volved, their  immediate  families  and  the 
communitle«  or  even  of  the  nation  of  which 
they  are  clllzena.  The  demographic  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  has  brought  the 
world  to  the  point  where  the  rate  of  repro- 
duction In  any  part  of  the  globe  affects  the 
economic  stability  of  the  whole,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  rest 
of  the  world's  population. 

Since  businessmen  by  definition  are  roir.- 
mitted  to  the  profitable  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  servl--es,  we  are  in- 
evitably concerned  with  population  problems 
and  policies. 

There  are  also  humanitarian  con^idrrat'.o'n 
I  believe  that  many  businessmen  would 
^igree  that  It  la  of  very  dubious  moral  ,ic- 
oeptablUty  or  economic  health  for  some 
countries  to  enjoy  a  high  level  of  living  while 
others  fight  a  loelng  battle  against  deprlv.i- 
tion  and  suffering.  Our  humanitarian  in- 
stincts are  aroused.  We  are  currently  re- 
quire to  recognize  and  deal  with  the  mor.i! 
as  well  as  economic  implications  of  a  siui  i- 
tlon  where  man  has  demonstrated  his  skill 
at  saving  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  people 
who  would  not  have  survived  in  the  past. 
but  who  now  seem  destined  to  survive  m 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  sickness 

This  pweture  of  events  has  t)een  drainati- 
oally  revealed  In  the  recent  report  of  the 
Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization  which 
discloses  that  the  increase  in  food  production 
In  1963-64  was  too  small  to  offset  world  pop- 
ulation growth,  despite  record  output  of  sev- 
eral agricultural  commodities.  Furthermore. 
the  1963  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization 
World  Survey  found  that  at  least  sixty  i>er 
cent  of  the  people  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries are  undernourished  and  that  one  half 
of  the  uorld  suffers  /rom  hunger,  mainutri- 
tion   o-  both. 

On  Monday.  June  20.  1966.  there  was  quoietl 
In  T>ie  Wall  Street  Journal  the  following 
comment  of  an  important  grain  broker: 
"Some  people  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  world  grain  situation  has  completely 
changed.  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
were  all  net  exporters  of  grain  prior  to  World 
War  II.  Now  they  are  importers.  One  of  the 
most  alarming  facts  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion is  that  a  major  portion  of  the  in- 
crease in  developing  In  the  very  regions  that 
are  lesist  equipped  to  feed  themselves." 

This  morning  the  outgoing  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  was  quoted 
In  The  New  York  Times  as  saying  that  "be- 
cause of  the  likely  health  hazards  resulting 
from  overpopulation,  'birth  control  is  a  vital 
part  of  preventive  medicine  and  comprehen- 
»lve  heedth  care.'  " 

It  is  submitted  that  such  a  situation  can- 
not be  allowed  to  worsen  or  persist. 

The  revolution  of  rising  expectations    An  es- 
timate of  where  ice  are 

Obviously  this  situation  also  involves  po- 
tentially serious  political  implications.  In 
the  developing  countries  it  seems  likely  that 
the  desire  for  more  goods  and  services  will. 
for  some  time,  grow  more  rapidly  than  the 
local  means  for  satisfying  them.  Our  means 
of  communication  are  steadily  growing  in 
scope  and  effectiveness.  As  knowledge  grows 
of  how  people  In  industrialized  countries  live, 
feelings  of  deprivation  are  enhanced  among 
peoples  in  the  developing  countries.  B.ipid 
population  growth  In  many  of  these  coun- 
tries-— even  when  accompanied  by  slight  in- 
creases in  per  capita  income — may.  therefore 
threaten  the  basis  of  our  civilization  because 
of  Its  revolutionary  potential.    James  Reston. 


writuis  in  The  New  York  Times  on  June  10, 
1966.  respecting  -The  Politics  of  Birth  Con- 
trol.' ,s;ild:  "It  would  be  Impossible  to  over- 
state the  aji.xlety  felt  here  about  the  political 
trouble  ahead  for  the  overpopulated  and 
undernourished  countries  of  the  world  " 

The  concern  of  the  businessman  is  con- 
sequently real.  He  can  no  more  lijnore  world 
cmditlons  than  he  can  hold  himself  aloof 
from  tiie  problems  of  the  cummiinlty  in 
which  he  lives  and  works.  He  has,  in  short, 
an  important  stake  in  the  c/miplf.x  relation- 
ship between  demographic  trends  and  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  thus  of  first  im- 
poruitue  that  businessmen  strive  mightily  to 
understand  better  and  better  the  truth 
about  the  relations  between  population 
<;rowth  and  economic  strength  and  devel- 
opment. 

Ill     PUPVL.-MION  AND  ECONOMlC.^L 
DEVELOPMENT 

A  si7nple  formula 
Pvjpulation  has  long  been  recognized  as 
.m  important  factor  in  any  equation  of 
economic  development  But  the  theories  are 
complex  and  often  contradictory.  We  are 
present  at  this  conference  in  an  attempt  to 
unr.ivel  some  of  the  issues.  A  basic  formula 
which  I  urn  advised  that  Professor  Philip 
H.uiser  often  uses  m  approaching  this  ques- 
tion h.\s  a  self-evident  authenticity.  The 
formula  declares: 

if  "L"  equals  the  level  of  living,  with  "O  ' 
the  aggregate  output,  and  "P"  population 
tluiti  1.    O  over  P. 

In  other  words,  the  level  of  living  cannot 
rise  unless  output  increases  more  rapidly 
than  population.  There  are.  however,  three 
factors  of  special  significance  in  the  rela- 
tion.ship  between  P  and  O. 
These  are : 

1    the    changing    age    composition    of    the 
population. 

2.  the  supply   of   investment   capital,    and 
3    the  availability  of  natural   resources 
Let  us  consider  each  of  these  factors  very 
brleny 

Th,'  burden  of  youth  depeixdency 
A  high  and  growing  birth  rate  in  low  in- 
come countries,  bv  generating  a  iK>pulation 
with  .a  higher  and  higher  proportion  of  the 
very  young,  creates  an  Imbalance  between 
consumers  and  pr'>ducers  and  thus  economic 
development  is  effectively  impaired.  Fur- 
thermore, as  infant  mortality  rates  are  re- 
duced, the  proportion  of  children  in  the 
popiila'ion  increa-ses  still  more.  Approxi- 
mate! v  f'irty  percent  of  the  populations  of 
underdeveloped  countries  now  typically  con- 
sists of  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Thus,  a  continuation  of  high  fertility  creates 
a  rising  ratio  of  youth  dependency,  rather 
than  moving  in  the  opptxslte  direction. 
TJit-re  are  more  mouths  to  feed  but  fewer 
h.mcls  profKirtionately  to  produce 

T'ne  relative  lack  of  investment  rapUal 
This  condition  necessarily  reduces  savings 
and  adversely  affects  the  capacity  of  a  coun- 
try t..)  generate  capital   investments   in   pro- 
ductive equipment 

It  IS  appalling  as  well  as  discouraging  to 
consider  how  the  pattern  of  population 
growth  'n  the  world  today  serves  to  nourish 
the  existing  Imb.ilance  between  population 
distribution  and  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  natural  resources.  A  recent  NICB  study 
reported  that  although  the  total  Income  of 
many  le.ss  developed  countries  had  increased 
at  a  f:uiter  r.ite  than  that  of  many  industri- 
alized nations  during  the  last  six  years,  the 
g.ip  m  per  c.t[)Ua  income  between  the  two 
sroiips  had  actually  widened. 

/  •! '!  la'ir,-   between   population   and    natural 
re'iources 

The  depletion  of  natural  resources  is  an 
ever  present  influence  which  inhibits  the 
development  and  expansion  of  a  country's 
productive   capacity.     Per  capita    food    pro- 


duction lias  begun  to  decline  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

Some  geologists  see  the  basic  problem  of  re- 
sources as  a  death  struggle  between  people 
and  salt,  because  of  the  pressure  which  in- 
creasing populations  exert  upon  the  limited 
natiu-al  resources  of  water.  To  be  sure,  nu- 
clear-powered desalinization  plants  have 
been  proposed  as  an  answer  to  this  problem: 
but  even  if  these  were  to  become  economical- 
ly feasible,  scientists  warn  against  the  con- 
sequences of  the  amounts  of  atomic  waste 
which  would  be  discharged. 

The  concern  of  business 
Let  us  now  return  brieflv  to  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  stake  that  the  businessman 
has  in  the  problem  of  world  f>optilation  He 
has.  of  course,  a  direct  or  indirect  mterpsl  in 
world  tr.ide.  m  the  balance  of  payments,  and 
in  the  development  of  world  markets.  In 
addition,  he  has  an  important  stake  in  for- 
eign aid.  if  only  as  a  taxpayer.  He  feels 
deeply  that  foreign  aid  cannot  be  successful 
m  the  long  run  in  raising  living  standards 
unless  population  gro-vth  levels  off.  Indeed 
in  many  countries  where  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have  been  most  highly  organized,  an- 
nual per  capita  product  has  begun  to  de- 
cline As  we  have  seen,  the  dollar  gap  be- 
tween incomes  in  the  developing  and  indu.s- 
triahzed    countries    is    widening. 

The  businessman  sees  the  need  lor  a 
broad-biised  and  effective  program  for  im- 
proving the  level  of  living  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  When  we  return  to  the  b.asic 
formula  with  which  we  began  IL  equals  O 
over  P)  we  clearly  recognize  that  the  popu- 
lation component  is  out  of  line  To  the  ex- 
tent that  foreign  aid  permits  the  surviv:il 
of  millions  of  people,  without  actually  rais- 
ing their  levels  of  living,  we  are  engaged  m 
an  essentially  ineffective,  iniuim.iue,  and 
unecoi^omic  enterprise. 

Programs  for  the  control  of  population 
growth,  which  are  acceptable  on  moral,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  grounds,  are  obvlotisly 
indicated.  And  such  programs  should  be 
devised  and  implemented  without  further 
delay. 

IV      IS    THtriE:    .\    POPUL.^TIi-lN    PROBIt.M     IN     THE 
UNITED   STATES^ 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  US,  rate 
of  natural  increase  smce  the  mid-1950s.  In 
the  mid-1930's  there  were  approximately  2' , 
million  births  per  year;  but  during  the  baby 
lx>om  which  followed  the  war,  the  annual 
birth  cUass  approxinaated  4  million  infants. 
Only  during  the  past  year  did  the  ntimber  of 
births  fall  below  that  figure,  for  the  first  time 
in  twelve  years. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  become  painfully  ob- 
vious that  even  moderate  rates  of  population 
lncre.^se  seem  to  exacerbate  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  our  own  and  in  other 
highly  populous  and  industrialized  societies 
The  problem  of  employment  and 
unemplopmcnt 

One  area  of  concern  is  the  fact  that  the 
labor  force  will  continue  to  expand  sharply 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years  (quite  apart 
from  changes  in  fertility  i .  By  1980.  the  U.S. 
labor  force  Is  expected  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  100  million  people.  It  has  been 
correspondingly  estimated  that  we  will  have 
to  produce  over  1  million  new  Jobs  each  year 
for  the  next  fifteen  years  in  order  to  absorb 
these  new  workers. 

Quite  apart  from  the  ability  of  the  econ- 
omy to  create  new  Jobs,  we  must  also  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  fertility  differen- 
tials between  economic  levels.  Many  of  the 
new  workers  will  come  from  culturally  dis- 
advant.iged  groups.  The  established  high 
relative  fertility  of  groups  enjoying  limited 
educational  advantages  will  continue  to  have 
a  significant  effect  on  unemployment.  It  is 
estimated,  for  example,  that  about  T'j  mil- 
lion youngsters  will  have  left  school  without 
:>.  high  school  diploma  during  the  1960's 
alone.    Increasing  numbers  of  dropouts,  in  a 
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labor  market  wliich  is  constantly  upgrading 
its  educational  and  technical  requirements, 
sjK'lIs  a  serious  dilemma  indeed. 

Problems  of  urbanization 
Other  "costs"  of  population  growth  are 
found  in  the  rapid  process  of  urbanization: 
slums  and  overcrowding,  inadequate  educa- 
tional facilities,  congested  traffic  conditions, 
air  and  Wat.er  pollution,  the  deleterious  ef- 
fect* of  increased  internal  migration  on  In- 
tergroup  relationships— Just  to  list  a  few 
examples. 

To  ignore  the  problems  of  our  cities,  or  to 
close  our  eyes  to  such  isues  as  chronic  un- 
employment  or   rising    welfare    costs,    could 
well   be    the  ro.ul   to   economic  suicide.     As 
businessmen,    we    must    participate    actively 
in  constructive  programs  on  all  such  fronts. 
This  participation  will  prove  to  be  helpful 
only   if  we  approach   these  problems  armed 
with   the  facts.     That's   why   the   proposed 
research  In  depth  on  population  problems  by 
the    National    Industrial    Conference    Board 
appeals  to  me  so  strongly. 
Ripid    population    growth    not    necessary    to 
economic  health 
One  point  should   be  heavily  emphasized. 
A  rapidly  growing  population  is  not  a  neces- 
sary precondition  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  our  economy.    A  declining  birth  rate 
need    not   have   an   adverse    effect   on    busi- 
ness.    Amiouch   the   traditional   assumption 
in  this  country  has  been  that  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing   population    leads    to   increased   demand 
and,  hence,  stimulates  investment,  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  world  situation,  as  set  forth 
above,  shows   that   rapid   population  growth 
may  and  frequently  has  operated  to  Inhibit 
economic  development. 

If  It  is  surmised  Uiat  there  will  be  devel- 
oped a  twenty  per  cent  increase  in  purchas- 
ing power  during  the  next  five  or  ten  years 
(certainly  not  an  outrageous  assumption), 
the  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  economy 
would  offset  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  population  growth.  To  be  sure,  rapid 
population  growth  in  our  own  economic  his- 
tory and  in  the  history  of  the  West  in  gen- 
eral seems  to  have  stimulated  economic  de- 
velopment. But  in  these  instances,  vmlike 
the  situation  in  many  developing  countries, 
the  man-land  ratio  was  low  and  a  greater 
population  w;is  needed  to  achieve  the  eco- 
nomies of  large-scale  production.  Today, 
however,  the  situation  is  very  different.  We 
no  longer  live  in  a  traditional  frontier  so- 
ciety. We  are  living,  however,  on  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  frontier. 

The  American  business  system  will  con- 
tinue, most  assuredlv.  to  be  characterized 
and  propelled  by  inventiveness,  imagination 
and  enlarged  appetites  and  interests.  Man- 
kind has  thousands  of  unmet  needs  and  In 
the  future,  we  will  learn  to  express  and  ful- 
fill needs  of  which  we  are  at  present  un- 
aware. Increasing  productivity  to  meet  such 
new  and  diversified  needs  Is  the  future  to  ' 
which  we  should  lo<ik.  Our  economy  no 
longer  requires  the  stimulation  of  rapid 
population  growth  to  keep  it  healthy. 

v.    THE    IMPonXANCE    OF    HUMAN    VALUES 

In  closing.  I  respectfully  submit  that  busi- 
ness should  never  become  so  Involved  with 
statistics  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  Importance 
and  dignity  of  the  Individual. 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  population 
problems  here  in  the  U.S.,  In  the  developing 
countries,  or  In  the  world  at  large,  we  inust 
never  forget  that  we  cannot  measure  prog- 
ress simply  by  aggregate  statistics  reflecting 
per  capita  living  standards.  We  mu.st  also 
strive  to  see  that  each  person  is  assured  the 
opportunity  to  possess  the  Ingredients  of  a 
full  and  satisfactory  life.  These  include  not 
Kicrely  the  basic  necessities  such  as  food 
housing,  health,  and  education,  but  also  the 
satisfaction  of  those  political,  cultural  and 
spiritual  needs  that  are  fundamental  to  all 
men.    Only  in  this  way  can  we  meet  the 


need  and  responsibility  to  supply  moral  lead- 
ership in  a  tormented  world. 

U  we  truly  accept  this  responsibility  and 
sincerely  and  thoughtfully  become  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  life,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  be  also  concerned  with  the 
quantity  of  life.  Since  we  are  growing  to 
believe  in  the  right  to  die  with  dignity,  per- 
haps we  will  eventually  espouse  a  compara- 
ble belief  In  the  right  to  be  bom  with 
dignity.  It  seems  that  we  might  well  en- 
dorse the  current  proposal  to  add  a  fifth 
freedom— freedom  of  the  right  of  evervone 
to  make  intelligent  choices  as  to  parenttiood 
and  the  birth  of  children. 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  ultimate 
resolution  of  this  essentially  moral  question, 
we  in  the  business  community  must  work 
together  with  government  and  private  groups 
to  forge  a  common  point  of  reference  In  this 
most  sensitive  area  of  human  behavior.  W'e 
must  find  a  high  and  feasible  principle  wliich 
can  be  embraced  by  all  people  regardless 
of  economic  or  eth-ilc  background  and  reli- 
gious belief.  In  all  probability  we  will  not 
live  to  see  this  work  fully  completed,  but  we 
will  know  that  it  has  been  begun. 
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Prayers  in  Public  Schools 

EXTEN-TON  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OP    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTlS 
Tuesday,  September  13.  1966 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  proposal  to  amend 
the  CoiLstitution  to  permit  prayers  in  the 
public  .scliooLs.  In  this  connection,  I 
think  an  article  by  Mr.  Clifford  B.  Ward 
In  the  Fort  Wavne  News-Sentinel  ex- 
presses the  view.s  of  many  -people,  and  I 
include  it  herewith: 

(By  Clifford  B.  Ward) 
Sonafor  EvERri-r  Dirkse.v,  determined  to 
get  a  Constitulio'-al  amendment  to  permit 
vo)unf.-;ry  prayer  in  public  schools,  must  feel 
that  the  ground  is  being  cut  out  from  tmder 
Iiim  by  .some  strai-'e  people,  namely  clergy- 
men of  the  m.-.jor  faiths,  who  are  opposing 
him. 

Yet  the  .Sonator.  cs  a  politician  close  to  the 
people,  feels  rather  strongly  that  most  of  the 
common  people  up  and  down  the  United 
Statics  are  in  favor  of  his  amendment. 

The  odd  thim;  about  those  who  argue  that 
pr.iver  in  'cluxils.  even  volunt.arv  prayer,  will 
break  down  the  wall  between"  chur-ch  and 
state.  Is  thru  they  do  not  contend  there  was 
even  the  slightest  breaching  of  the  wall  dur- 
ing the  150  voars  in  this  country  when  such 
prayer  was  legal.  Nor  do  they  contend. 
at  least  not  yet  th,it  It  is  any  breaching 
of  the  church-state  wall,  for  "a  chaplain 
to  open  each  daily  session  of  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  against  volun- 
tary prayer  in  schools  Ls  that  a  very  tiny 
minority  of  children  of  atheistic  parenti 
should  not  be  e!nbarrai-.sed  In  school  by  an 
exercise  In  which  they  do  not  take  part 
If  nil  rights  come  from  God.  Is  there  a  right 
not  to  worship  G-;xi?  Not  a  right  in  my  book 
but   a  free  will,  if  you  wish. 

MOST  PEOPLE  BELIEVE 

Actu:vlly.  and  In  spite  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  this  is  a  country  In  which  the 
majority  of  people  believe  In  God  and  show 
that  belief  in  almost  everything  they  do 
Few  are  those  who  are  completelv  secular 
They  baptize.  They  hold  Bar  Mltzvah.  They 
marry  before  ministers,   priests  and  rabbis. 


And  they  insist  upon  religious  services  at 
their  funerals.  Atheists  are  as  uncommon 
as  trees  in  a  desert. 

The  greatest  religious  Inrtuence  in  this 
country  undoubtedly  comes  from  within  the 
family  unit,  which  in  turn  draws  its  inspira- 
tion from  the  organized  fonts  of  religion 
which  are  churches,  temples  and  svnagogues" 
Yet  the  fiunily  can  not  do  the  Job' complete- 
ly when  its  sphere  of  Influence  is  limited  m 
a  society  such  .as  otirs.  where  all  members 
of  the  family  are  for  manv  hotu-s  of  the 
day  separated  from  each  other. 

No  child  of  course  .should  be  compelled  by 
govermnent  to  say  a  prayer.  But  govern- 
ment should,  under  the  First  Amendment, 
provide  the  opportunity  for  a  free  exercise 
of  religion  without  harassment.  Voluntary 
prayer  in  schools  is  the  provision  of  such 
an    opportunity. 

DENIAL  OFE,\N  SILI,T 

Tlierc  a.'e  tho.-e  who  .say  that  tlie  Supreme 
Court  h.as  not  b.anned  the  Bible  in  public 
schools.  This  to  my  m::;d  is  a  quibbling  over 
words  In  a  childL-h  manner.  ■Hie  Court 
has  banned  readings  from  the  Bible  in  public 
schools  in  any  manner  that  admits  the  na- 
ture of  the  Bible  as  a  religious  work.  It 
may  be  admired  as  a  literary  work  only.  It 
may  be  admired  as  an  example  of  the  print- 
li'g  .art.  or  t'.e  bookbinder's  art.  But  it  may 
not  be  used  in  any  way  that  would  suggest 
that  it  is  something  inspired  by  God. 

It  Is  difficult  for  most  ordinary  persons  to 
follow  the  reasoning  of  church  'leaders  who 
suddenly  see  a  danger  in  voluntaj-y  prayer 
that  never  existed  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ye:u-s.  Unless  religion  is  to  l>e  department- 
alized to  a  point  where  it  is  only  operative 
Inside  the  walls  of  a  home,  then  voluntary 
prayer  in  sthix>:s  makes  sense. 


Commodore  Barry  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OP    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13.  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  163d  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Commodore  John  Barry,  the  "Father 
ofOurNatT." 

Bicentennial  observances  of  events  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  will  soon  be  upon 
us.    John  Barr>-'s  great  contributions  to 
the  victoiT  of  American  arms  In  the  con- 
flict that  won  us  our  national  Indepen- 
dence from  British  tyranny  must  never 
be  forcotten.    His  valor  and  his  victories 
must  be  acknowledged  In  the  bicenten- 
nial oh>servances  that  will  take  place  in 
the  future,  and  they  must  be  recognized 
today  on  the  anniven-^ary  of  his  death. 
He  was  born  at  Tacumshane,  County 
Wexford,  Ireland,  went  to  sea  as  a  boy, 
and  about  1760  settled  In  Philadelphia, 
where  he  eventually  became  a  prospei'ous 
shipmaster  and  shipowner.     In  1776  he 
showed  an  Irishman's  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies  asralnst  British  op- 
pression and  was  placed  In  command  of 
the  brig  Lexington  by  the  Continental 
Congress.    On  April  17,  1776.  he  captured 
the  British   tender  Edward.     This  was 
the  first  capture  in  actual  battle  of  a 
British  warship  by  a  regularly  commis- 
sioned American  cruiser. 

Barry  received  the  personal  congrat- 
ulations of  General  Washington  for  his 
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valor  In  the  performance  of  a  daring 
exploit  on  the  lower  Delaware  In  1777. 
With  foiir  small  boats  he  had  cut  out  an 
armed  British  schooner  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  and  captured  at  the  same  time 
a  number  of  transports  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  supplies  destined  for  British 
troops. 

Barry  then  volunteered  for  duty  with 
the  American  Army  and  participated 
with  distinction  in  the  Trenton  cajn- 
palgn.  He  was  then  given  command  of 
the  Raleigh,  32  guns,  with  which  he 
fought  a  gallant  and  obstinate  battle 
against  superior  forces,  finally  being 
obliged  to  beach  his  ship,  but  saving 
most  of  his  men  from  capture. 

His  mast  successful  cruise  started  in 
February  of  1781  when  he  sailed  fi-om 
Boston  for  FYance  commanding  the 
Alliance.  He  captured  the  privateer 
Alert  en  route.  He  put  down  a  mutiny, 
and  then  captured  the  privateers  Mars 
and  Minerva.  After  a  fierce  engagement 
he  forced  two  British  brigs,  the  Atlanta 
and  the  Trepassey  to  strike  their  colors. 
Barry  was  .severely  wounded  in  the 
action. 

To  Barry  belongs  the  distinction  of 
having  fought  the  last  naval  action  of 
the  War  for  Independence.  Aboard  the 
Alliance  he  arrived  at  Martinique  early 
In  January  of  1783  and  found  orders  to 
proceed  to  Havana.  Leaving  that  port 
he  encountered  the  Sybille.  His  first 
mate.  John  Kessler.  wrote  as  follows 
about  the  engagement: 

Two  of  the  enemy's  ships  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance on  our  weather  quarter  as  If  waiting 
to  ascertain  about  the  French  ship,  while 
the  other  was  in  our  w^ake  with  topsails 
on'v  and  courses  hauled,  as  was  also  the 
cx<e  with  the  Alliance.  The  French  ship 
approaching  fast.  Captain  Barry  went  from 
gin  to  gun  on  the  main  deck,  cautioning 
against  too  much  haste  and  not  to  fire  until 
the  enemy  wajs  right  abreast.  He  ordered 
the  main  topsail  hove  to  the  mast  that  the 
enemy  (who  had  already  fired  a  bow  gun. 
tile  shot  of  which  strucli  into  the  cabin  of 
the  Alliance)  might  come  up  na  soon  as  he 
was  abreast,  when  the  action  began,  and 
before  an  half  hour  her  guns  were  silenced 
and  nothing  but  musketry  was  fired  from 
her.  She  appeared  very  much  injured  In 
her  hull.  She  was  of  thirty- two  guns  and 
appeared  very  full  of  men.  and  after  an 
action  of  forty- five  minutes  she  sheered  off. 
Our  Injured  were,  I  think,  three  killed  and 
eleven  wounded  (three  of  whom  died  of 
their  wounds)  and  one  sail  and  rigging  cut. 
During  all  the  action  the  French  lay  to  as 
well  as  the  enemy's  ships. 

.\3  soon  ;is  the  ship  which  we  had  engaged 
h'-ive  from  us.  her  consorts  Joined  her  ajid 
all  made  sail,  after  which  the  French  ship 
came  down  to  tis.  and  Captain  Barry  asked 
them  why  they  did  no*  come  down  during 
the  action.  They  answered  that  they 
thought  we  might  have  been  taken  and  the 
signal  known  and  the  action  only  a  sham 
to  decoy  him.  Their  foolish  Idea  thus  per- 
haps lo«t  us  the  three  frigates,  for  Captain 
Barry's  commencing  the  action  was  with  the 
full  expectation  of  the  French  ship  Joining 
and  thereby  not  only  be  able  to  cope,  but 
In  fact  subdue  part.  If  not  the  whole,  of 
them.  The  French  captain  proposed,  how- 
eiver.  giving  chase,  which  was  done;  but  it 
.  aooa  appeared  that  his  ship  would  not  keep 
up  with  us.  and  the  chase  was  given  over. 

Years  later.  In  1794.  when  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ordered  the 
construction  of  six  frigates  to  combat 
the  depredations  of  the  Algerian  pirates. 


Barry  was  named  .senior  captain  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  United  States, 
being,  as  wa.s  said. 

Of  ail  the  naval  capt^tlns  tliat  remained  .  .  . 
the  one  who  possessed  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion for  e.xpenence.  crvtjduct,  and  skill. 

During  the  hostilities  with  Fi-ance. 
Baii-y  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
naval  forces  in  West  Indiat\  waters,  re- 
maining there  until  the  beginning  of 
May  1799.  In  December  of  that  year  he 
escorted  tiie  American  envoys  to  France. 
On  his  retuiii  he  took  command  of  the 
Guadaloupe  ^.tation  in  the  West  Indies, 
a  ix)sitioti  he  retained  until  1801.  He 
died  .1  years  later  at  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
Navy 

On  tills  anniversary  of  his  death,  we 
.salute  tlie  memory  of  a  great  man.  a 
great  naval  leader,  and  a  great  Irish 
Ameiican.  Commodore  John  Barry. 


an  unf.nvor.ible  effect  on  banks.  Forced  to 
pay  below-market  rates,  the  banks  could  e.\- 
perience  a  rapid  exodus  of  funds  and  find 
themselves  in  a  squeeze.  The  moneUiry  au- 
thorities would  have  little  choice  but  to 
rescue  them  by  easing  the  supply  of  money. 
And  in  turn.  thi,"i  would  refuel  whatever  in- 
flationary fires  tig'nt  money  has  been  able  to 
extinguish. 

If  P.'\T".i.\N.  or  any  of  lus  supporters,  wants 
lower  interest  rates  to  help  the  "little  man." 
there  is  only  one  way  to  get  them.  Take 
enough  excess  demand  out  of  the  economy 
so  that  tight  monetary  policy  is  no  longer  the 
sole  policy  bvilwark  against  inflation.  Tiiis 
can  be  done  only  if  Congress  cuts  spending 
or  tncreares  t.axe.":. 

Since  tlie  "little  man"  must  pay  taxes 
along  with  everyone  else,  his  congressional 
friends  might  show  their  affection  by  putting 
a  ceiling  on  government  spendini^  instead  of 
pur.suiiig  fruitless  battles  with  the  banker.s. 
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More  Harm  Than  Help 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICIIIG.^N 

IN  inE  hou.se  of  representatives 
Tuesday  September  13.  1966 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  the  Hou.=;e  has  rejected  Mr. 
P.-vtm.'sn's  proposal  for  controlling  the 
interest  rates.  I  believe  the  editorial  In 
the  Detroit  News  for  September  1.  1966. 
entitled  "More  Harm  Than  Help."  is  of 
special  significance. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  this  editorial: 

P\TMASs  Pi.Mt  To  Cut  I.ntf.rest  Rates: 
M  .RE  H.4RM  Th.\n  Help 

The  furor  over  high  interest  rates  is  reach- 
ing a  fever  pitch  Rep  Patman.  Texas  Dem- 
ocrat, self-styled  friend  of  the  "little  man" 
and  arch-foe  of  the  "bankers."  has  proposed 
a  bill  cutting  the  interest  rate  banks  pay  on 
certain  time  deposits.  The  proposal  is  more 
senile  than  sejisible 

Patman  wants  to  impose  a  4'2  percent 
•interest  rate  ceiling  on  certiflLutes  of  de- 
posit These  CDs.  now  paying  a  maximum 
5'.  percent,  axe  special  time  deposits  which. 
it  is  claimed,  have  attracted  funds  from  sav- 
iniis  and  loan  associations  paying  lower 
interest  rates 

As  a  device  to  cut  interest  rates,  the  bill  is 
clearly  nonsensical.  It  would  make  bank 
credit  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  it  Is  now. 
and  the  cost  of  borrowing  would  rise  still 
more.  Bank  lending  capacity  depends  on 
the  volume  of  deposits.  If  new  deposits  are 
obtained,  more  loans  can  be  made.  But  if 
banks  lose  deposits  because  they  cannot  pay 
a  competitive  return,  bank  lending  quickly 
dries  up. 

Patman  deludee  himself  and  others  by 
argrulng  that  the  interest  rate  rollback  would 
return  funds  to  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, relieving  tht  ultra-tight  market  for 
home  mortgages.  The  general  level  of  inter- 
est rates  Is  now  so  high  that  neither  the  4 
I)ercent  paid  by  federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  nor  the  proposed  4'i  percent 
offered  by  banks  wovild  be  able  to  attract 
funds.  Instead,  savings  would  move  into 
Into  bonds  and  other  financial  paper  which 
continue  to  pay  higher  and  more  competitive 
rales 

While  Patman's  bill  would  do  nothing  to 
help  the  savings  Instltiitions.  it  might  have 


Honolulu  Advertiser  Editor  John  Griffin 
Writes   Firsthand   Report  on  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1966 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  view  that  there 
is  no  adequate  substitute  for  actual  ex- 
perience. Our  late  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  must  have  had  this  in  mind 
when  he  asked  his  military  commanders 
to  parade  before  him  a  division  of  men — 
just  so  that  he  could  see  for  himself  the 
size  of  a  division. 

Unfortunately,  time  and  circumstance 
do  not  always  permit  us  the  benefit  of 
real  experience,  so  we  must  rely  on  sec- 
ondary sources  of  information  to  bring 
us  as  close  as  possible  to  actual  experi- 
ence. I  should  therefore  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  recent  newspaper 
article  which.  In  its  sweeping  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  could  readily  serve  as 
a  vicarious  substitute  for  those  of  us 
who  are  unable  to  make  an  actual  study 
of  the  situation  in  that  country. 

■Written  by  Associate  Editor  John  Grif- 
fin of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  the  front 
page  article  is  a  "must"  for  those  who 
wish  to  know  what  Is  going  on  In  Viet- 
nam. Of  particular  interest,  in  the  light 
of  annoimced  troop  increases.  Is  Editor 
GrifBn's  comprehensive  account  of  troop 
commitments  In  the  various  parts  of 
Vietnam.  His  discussion  of  the  military 
zones — the  four  corps  areas — provides 
the  reader  a  clear  and  up-to-date  pic- 
ture of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  August  24  article  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Congressional  Record: 
[From    the    Honolulu    Advertiser,    Aug     24, 
19661 
In   South  Vuttnam.  the  E.nemy   Is 
Everywhere 
(By  John  Griffin,  associate  editor,  the 
Advertiser) 
(Fourth  of  a  .series) 

Saicon — It  would  be  vastly  unfair  to  many 
talented  and  brave  men  and  women  to  claim 
any  "war  correspondent"  expertise  on  the 
b.vsis   of   a   week's   revisit   to   Saigon   with   a 


quick  trip  to  the  25th  Division's  base  camp 
at  Cu  Clil,  some  20  miles  away. 

But  it  Is  possible  to  better  see  the  rough 
outlines  of  a  miliuiry  war  that  cannot  be 
envisioned  in  terms  of  traditional  fronts. 

It  Is  best  viewed  ejb  a  series  of  minor  and 
major  explosions  across  a  countryside  that 
ranges  from  swamp  to  sand  dunes,  flat 
flooded  ricelands  to  grassy  highlands  or  Jun- 
gled  mounUiins,  from  Isolated  hamlets  with 
a  dozen  huts  to  busy  cities. 

As  countries  go,  South  Viet  Nam  Is  a  small 
one,  about  as  long  a«  California  and  half  as 
wide. 

But  It  makes  a  vast  battlefle'.d,  with  over 
1.200  miles  of  coastline  to  be  patrolled  and 
1.000  miles  of  often  wild  and  111-deflned  land 
border  that  is  often  used  as  both  an  entry 
and  escape  point  by  the  enemy. 

That  enemy — termed  by  a  top  U.S.  com- 
mander as  "the  best  guerrilla  fighter  the 
world  has  ever  known" — is  everywhere. 

Total  enemy  strength  is  now  estimated  at 
about  300,000  (compared  to  perhaps  15  000 
five  years  ago).  Some  50,000  are  said  to  be 
North  Vietnamese  troops,  infiltrated  down  to 
the  South  mostly  over  the  past  year. 

About  110,000  of  the  overall  total  are  fight- 
ing In  regular  North  Vietnamese  or  Viet 
Cong  "main  force"  regiments  from  the  South 
A  number  of  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  regiments  are  being  Integrated. 

Fighting  with  and  supporting  these  more 
tr.aditlonal  units  are  120,000  or  more  guer- 
rillas who  operate  In  their  home  areas  per- 
haps 8.000  combat  troops  and  over  40,000 
political  cadres  or  civilian  leaders  from  North 
and  South, 

Against  this  tough  and  growing  enemy 
army  of  300,000  are  close  to  a  million  military 
men  on  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
side. 

Included  are  about  290.000  Americans  (only 
about  half  combat  troops,  the  rest  clerks 
drivers,  mechanics,  etc.).  South  Vietnamese 
army  forces,  a  variety  of  paramilitary  re- 
gional and  police  forces,  and  relatively  small 
but  effective  military  units  from  South  Ko- 
rea, Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  battles  going  on 
In  South  Viet  Nam,  but  basically  they  break 
down  to  variations  of  two  kinds  of  warfare- 
I)  Small  to  medium  scaJe  guerrilla  actions 
where  enemy  units  attack  patrols,  outposts 
or  towns,  and  2)  Umit«d  regular  war  with 
major  battles  Involving  upwards  to  15-20  000 
UJS  troops  at  a  time. 

Indications  are  we  are  doing  well  In  the 
second  kind  of  fighting  but  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  meeting  the  equal  tiireat  of  the 
guerrilla. 

There  are  several  ways  to  envision  the 
-sweep  of  the  war.  Inevitably  s-ime  parts  eet 
overlooked,  like  the  contribution  of  the  Navv 
and  Co.-ust  Guard.  This  would  Include  7th 
Fleet  carrier  operations,  not  Just  pilots  but 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  serve  yet 
never  see  Viet  Nam,  or  the  12,000  men  who 
patrol  the  co.ast  in  everything  from  seagoing 
artillery  for  troop  support  to  lumbering 
Junks  to  sleek  new  fibcrglas  scout  craft  and 
hovercraft  that  probe  the  rivers  and  by-wavs 
of  the  Mekong  Delta  ^        * 

PROFIIE    OF    WAR 

One  of  the  ea.sier  ways  to  review  the  war  in 
the  South  is  with  the  geography  of  the  mili- 
tary war  zones,  the  four  corjjs  areas. 

Tlie  accompan\ing  map  show.s  those  zones- 
each  t«Ils  something  about  the  war. 

I  Corps  is  the  narrow  portion  of  the  coun- 
try right  under  the  17th  parallel  and  the  thin 
demllit.arizcd  zone  that,  makes  up  the  border 
with  North  Viet  Nam. 

"Eye  Corps,"  as  It  1.-=  called  it  the  preserve 
of  the  76.000  U.S.  Miu-ine  troops  in  Viet  Nam 

Headlines  eariy  this  month  told  o^  grim 
fighting  In  Operation  Hastings,  a  helicopter 
assault  that  put  8.000  Marines  and  3  000 
South  Vietnamese  troops   into  m.ajor   battle 


with  North  Vietnamese  units  that  had  in- 
liltratetl  across  the  17th  parallel.  It  was  a 
tough,  bloody  victory. 

But  Hastings  was  not  typical  of  the  war  the 
Marines  have  fought.  Early  Last  vear  they 
landed,  and  the  struggle  has  been  a  slow 
painful  one  to  spread  out  from  the  populated 
coastal  region  back  into  the  fertile  vaUeys 
and  rugged  mounUiins  that  have  been  VC 
strongholds. 

Now  it's  conceded  they  haven't  been  able 
to  link  up  enclaves  at  Da  Nang  and  nearby 
Cu  Lai  and  Phu  Bal  and  properly  pacify  the 
area.  EEtiniates  now  ai-e  that  100.000  men 
are  needed  for  that  Job. 

II  Corps  is  the  biggest  of  tlie  four  aresis 
with  the  least  number  of  people. 

For  toe  past  year,  it  has  been  considered 
the  .area  of  most  Immediate  danger  because 
it  was  felt  enemy  strategy  was  to  drive  a 
wedge  from  the  central  highlands  to  the 
coast,  cutting  the  country  In  half. 

The  central  highlands  have  b«come  the 
scene  of  the  major  battles,  hundreds  of  heli- 
copters, thousands  of  men  engaging  North 
Vietnamese  units  in  operations  with  names 
like  Hawthorne,  Paul  Revere  and  Cra?v 
Horse. 

really  z.\pped 
Some  vital   victories  liave  been   won.  but 
they  don't  tell  all  the  story,  as  perhaps  is 
Indicated  by  one  Incident  In  Saieon. 

I  was  having  dinner  with  Washington  Post 
correspondent  'Ward  Just  (Just  back  after 
being  wounded  In  Hawthorne).  Two  young 
soldiers  crowded  next  to  us  in  the  restaurant 
listened  for  a  while,  then  one  said: 

"You  guys  are  correspondents,  huh,  'Well, 
why  don't  you  tell  the  whole  story.  You 
make  everything  sound  like  a  big  victory. 
Most  of  the  time  we  slog  around  looking 
And  we  get  the  hell  shot  out  of  us  some- 
times, really  zapped  .  .  ." 

Despite  the  important  qualifications  how- 
ever, the  victories  In  U  Corps  have  been  the 
equivalent  of  a  successful  goal-line  sUnd. 
Without  them,  the  game  would  be  all  but 
over. 

Overshadowed  by  the  Inland  lighting  has 
been  the  major  contribution  of  the  Korean 
marines  and  army  units  along  the  U  Corps 
coast  at  Qui  Nhon  and  Tuy  Hoa. 

Ill  Corps  makes  up  the  area  around  Saigon 
the  stronghold  of  the  government  and  of 
the  Viet  Cong. 

It  Is  a  mixture  of  most  else  in  Viet  Nam- 
mangrove  swamps  on  the  coast,  flooded  delta 
ricelands,  crowded  urban  centers,  hot,  scrub- 
by plains,  rubber  plantations  and  Jungle. 

Even  from  Saigon  It  takes  little  imagina- 
tion to  envision  the  war: 

Over  late  evening  drinks  from  the  top  floor 
bar  of  the  Majestic  Hotel  you  can  Icx)k  across 
the  Saigon  River  and  see  planes  dropping 
flares,  watch  tracers  flying  and  hear  the 
sound  of  guns  .  .  .  "We've  been  here  five 
years,  and  we're  still  fighting  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Saigon,"  s;iys  an  Important  U  S 
military  figure  ... 

E\en  the  rumble  of  bombs  from  B-S^s 
could  be  heard  in  the  predawn  Saigon  dark- 
ness as  the  Guam-based  planes  blasted  a 
Viet  Cong  forested  hideout  20  miles  from  the 
city  .  .  . 

There  were  no  terrori.9t  incidents  while  I 
was  In  Saigon.  But  helmeted  guards  with 
guns  at  the  ready  in  sandbagged  positions 
outside  every  U.S.  installation  attest  to  the 
fact  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  . 

Estimat.-s  are  there  are  20.000  V;et  Cong 
agents  m  Saigon,  but  nobody  really 
knows  .  .  One  of  Premier  Ky's  ministers 
told  a  French  correspondent  that  "40  per  cent 
of  my  staff  are  Viet  Cong  men  and 
women"  ...  It  is  that  kind  of  a  war. 

The  b:g  enemy  forces,  of  cour.sc.  are  far- 
ther out  from  the  capital.  Australians  have 
been  fighting  them  in  good-sized  battles  near 
the  const  In  recent  days. 
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HOLE    or    25TH 

And  the  25th  Division  from  HawaU  U  In 
a  vital  spot  west  of  Saigon  at  Cu  Chi,  not  far 
from  where  a  tongue  of  land  from  Cumbodia 
reaches  down  into  Viet  Nam, 

There  on  a  searing,  dusty  plain  that  Is 
honeycombed  with  abandoned  Viet  Cong 
tunnels  and  emplacements,  the  division  op- 
erates, surrounded  by  barbed  wire,  sending 
out  patrols  and  bigger  units  into  a  country, 
side  that  for  20  years  has  been  vlrtuallv 
governed  by  the  enemy 

Right  next  door  is  the  Infamous  Ho  Bo 
Woods,  where  reportedly  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (the  enemy  political  arm)  was 
ho''T'*  "1  J961-    II  is  still  a  Viet  Cong  strong- 

The  South  Vietname.'e  armv's  2&th  Divi- 
sion (still  located  nearby)  was  shattered  and 
almost  ineffective  when  the  U.S  25th  ar- 
rived  in  January  "not  a  moment  too  soon - 
say  military  sources. 

Progress  has  beeji  made  .ind  unit.^  from 
the  25th  operate  around  the  area.  But  you 
find  few  illusions  about  the  tough  lob  that 
remains. 

The  artillery  in  the  cam])  still  fire.-  out  360 
degrees  In  troop  supt>ort.  and  when  I  asked 
one  officer  what  he  thought  the  big  accom- 
plishment had  been  In  seven  months  he 
said:   "We  haven't  lost  anv  ground" 

Considering  the  hlstorv  of  the  area  and  Its 
high  significance  .as  a  threat  to  Saigon  It  is 
an  important  statement. 

OIR    FOURTH    FRONT 

IV  Cori>s  is  mostly  the  famous  Mekong 
Delta,  an  almost  endless  expanse  of  steamy 
paddyl.md,  swamp  and  mangrove,  cut  by  u 
few  canals,  countless  twisting  streams  and 
some  major  rivers. 

It  holds  over  a  third  of  the  people  In  South 
Viet  Nam— more  than  five  million -and  is 
perhaps  the  richest  rlcebowl  in  the  world. 
It  is  also  soon  expected  to  become  the 
"Fourth  Front"  of  the  war  for  US.  forces 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  of  course,  ojjerate 
in  the  other  three  corps  areas,  and  in  moet 
still  carry  the  brunt  of  the  day-to-dav  war 
against  enemy  guerrUla  units. 

But  the  contribution  of  Vietnamese  army 
units  has  been  downgraded.  Quite  naturally 
U.S.  military  men  In  statements  play  up  the 
better  side:  "They  fight  well  when  well  led 
which  Is  not  always  true,"  Some  uniw;  work 
and  fight  well  with  Americans. 

But  correspondents  and  others  tell  stories 
of  understandable  war  weariness,  high  de- 
sertion rates,  internal  political  bickering, 
and  reluctance  to  fire  new  artllkrv  weapon.'^ 
for  fear  of  attracting  enemy  wrath. 

The  delta,  unlike  other  areas,  is  the  sole 
preserve  of  the  Vietnamese  army.  There  arc 
no  US.  fighting  troops  there,  only  advisers, 
helicopter  and  navy  units  helping  the  three 
Victniuncse  army  divisions  against  80,000  Viet 
Cong. 

Pressed  as  it  was  to  fight  the  enemv  in  the 
north,  the  US.  was  content  to  let  this  be 
For  a  time,  the  official  line  was  that  things 
were  going  well  in  the  Delta. 

Slowly,  however,  the  realization  has-  come 
through  that  that  is  not  so.  At  best,  it  is 
viewed  .as  a  combination  milltarv  standofT 
and  hostile  gentlemen's  agreement  with  the 
government  holding  the  major  towns  and  the 
Viet  Cong  running  much  of  the  counirvside 
u.^^lng  it  as  a  source  of  food  and  miiitarv 
recruits. 

Some  suggest  the  enemy  Is  creating  diver- 
sions further  north  while  It  rebuilds  popular 
support  In  the  Delta  and  prepares  for  a  bit- 
ter guerrilla  warfare  showdown. 

Whatever,  tliere  are  many  who  might  agree 
WTth  the  Vietnamese  commander  of  the  area 
who  said:  "The  war  began  In  the  Delta  and 
it  will  end  there." 

Reports  are  that  It  Is  now  only  a  matter 
of  weeks  and  available  troops  before  the  U  S 
moves  into  the  Delta.  It  will  be  a  amall 
buildup  at  first,  but  the  leaked  estimatea  of 
four  divisions  or  100.000  men  are  hardly  out 
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of  line  with  military  thinking  about  how  the 
Job  should  be  done.  , 

WALL-TO-WALL  TRACrDT 

Nothing  so  tragically  point*  up  the  prob- 
lems of  the  air  war  In  the  South  as  the  way 
U.S.  Air  Force  Jets  bombed  and  strafed  a 
Delta  hamlet  near  Can  Tho,  killing  or  wound- 
ing more  than  100  civilians. 

Indications  are  such  things  happen  far 
more  often  than  officials  like  to  admit.  One 
can  argue  that  the  peasants  blame  the  Viet 
Cong  even  more  for  drawing  the  bombe  to 
the  hamlet,  but  there  Is  still  no  doubt  that 
our  own  ml.tplaced  air  power  can  be,  and  baa 
been,  a  weapon  against  us. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  hear  an  air  force  officer  at 
a  briefing  say  "we  can  put  wali-to-wall 
napalm  down  on  any  area  of  the  coimtry. 
right  in  front  of  our  troops,"  It  is  something 
far  grimmer  to  envision  that  wenpon  broiling 
Innocent  villagers  trapped  with  the  enemy. 

There  Is.  however,  the  tremendously  posi- 
tive Bide  of  air  power's  contribution  to  the 
war.  Some  feel  that  In  the  critical  montha 
last  year  It  was  the  difference. 

Certainly  it  Is  an  impressive  operation: 
Day  and  night  bombers  circle  in  the  sky;  they  ■ 
can  be  over  a  target  almost  anywhere  in  the 
covintry  In  15  minutes,  usually  less.  •  •  •  At 
night  lumbering  DC-3s,  converted  into  com- 
bination flare  ships  and  gun  platforms,  are 
aloft,  ready  to  light  up  and  strafe  an  attack- 
ing enemy.  •  •  •  A  new  radar  technique  can 
g\ilde  bombers  In  monsoon  rains  to  drop 
bombs  on  an  enemy  attacking  the  very  fringes 
at  an  laolated  Special  Forces  camp  Ln  the  re- 
mote highlands.  •  •  •  Reconnaissance  Jets 
flash  over  a  forest  at  night,  taking  infrared 
phot06  that  show  the  heat  from  enemy  camp- 
fires  as  bright  dots;  a  B-52  strike  can  hit  the 
camp  within  hours.   •   •   •  . 

ELEPHANT    AND    ANTS  ' 

There  Is  much  more  to  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
But  It  all  adds  up  to  a  picture  of  tremendous 
effort  certain  to  get  bigger. 

U.S.  forces  will  go  well  past  400.000  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Despite  the  flap  over  what 
Marine  Conunandant  General  Wallace  Greene 
did  or  did  not  say  at  an  off-the-record  ses- 
sion with  newsmen  In  Saigon,  the  estimate 
that  750.000  troope  and  at  least  five  years  will 
be  needed  Is  not  shocking  in  the  light  of  what 
seems  to  be  Saigon  and  private  Washington 
thinking  today. 

In  fact,  a  "realLst"  In  the  frame  of  current 
thinking  might  esUmate  It  will  take  upwards 
to  a  million  troops  (for  a  limited  time)  and 
IS  to  30  years  to  save  and  secxire  South  Viet 
Nam. 

And  that's  If  we  are  winning.  There  are 
those  who  question  our  approach  and  wheth- 
er well  really  be  able  to  outsmart  and  outlast 
the  enemy  on  his  home  ground,  no  matter 
what  we  spend. 

This  win  be  touched  on  In  a  later  article. 
But  part  of  the  point  was  made  by  an  Amer- 
ican correspondent: 

"You  cant  help  being  Impressed  with  the 
br»very  of  our  troops  and  the  proportions  the 
buildup  will  reach  over  the  coming  months. 

"But  after  we  get  the  elephant  built,  I 
wonder  If  hell  really  be  able  to  step  on  all 
those  ants." 

An  American  official  with  long  experience 
put  It  another  way:  "This  war  may  not  bo 
wln-able,  but  at  least  we've  made  It  militarily 
linloeeable." 

Tim  Seward  Daj  ' 


to  in.sort  a  poem  in  the  Congression.al 
Record  composed  by  my  stafT  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  retirement  of  my  faithful 
fi-iend  and  assistant,  George  H.  "Tim" 
Seward. 

Tim  Seward  has  been  my  friend  and 
my  aid  for  25  years.  His  leaving  creates 
a  void  in  my  office  ;ind  he  shall  be  missed 
by  my  entire  .■^♦afT,  by  whom  he  is  much 
love<i,  and  by  me  in  particular. 
Tiie  poem  follows: 

Tim  Seward  D.\y 
We  all  sat  for  days  In  meditation 
About  a  way  to  show  oxxt  appreciation 
F(7T  the  many  things  that  Tim  has  done 
To  make  our  life  bet.t.er — and  much  more  fun. 
We  a.skfd  one  of  our  group  to  try  to  compose 
A  fKxm  or  a  verse   in  eloquent  proee. 
And  the  very  best  that  .-=116  could  do 
As   our   last   and   final   tribute   to  you 
Is  merely  to  propiise  a  UMibl 
Without' being  nofitalKic  or  too  verbose, 
So  lift  vaiu-  Rl.u>seE  and  drink  to  Tim 
We  w^f.h  the  i.>est  of  evcrytliing  to  Pike  and 

him; 
And,     if    after    they've    left,    Uiey    try    to 

remember 
This   piirticular  day   In    the   month   of   Sep- 
tember. 
We  h')pe  they'll  know  that  we've  tried  to  say 
We    have   proclaimed    this    as   "Tim   Seward 
Day." 


Faith:  The  Secret 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   HXTADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  September  13, 196S 

Mr.    BARINO.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ITIVES 
Tuesday,  September  13,  1966 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  there 
came  into  my  hands  some  time  ago  a 
compilation  of  writings  by  a  constituent 
of  mxine.  Mr.  Fletcher  Thomas  Beck,  of 
Newix)rt,  Pa.  The  collection  Is  entitled 
"The  Taunting  Treasure  and  Other 
Selected  Publications."  It  Includes  a 
number  of  short  stories,  essays,  and 
character  studies. 

I  have  read  the  works  with  a  great 
deal  of  enjoyment,  largely  for  Mr.  Beck's 
clear  style  and  the  worthwhile  messages 
he  has  woven  Into  his  compositions. 
There  Is  one  particular  story  In  the  col- 
lection which  would  seem  both  to  typify 
the  author's  approach  quite  well  and  to 
appeal  to  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Its  tit.e  is  "Faith:  The  Secret," 
It  Is  about  an  old  pravedlgger  and  his 
philo.'^ophy  of  life.  The  setting  Is  a  most 
beautiful  one  In  the  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  which  I  come. 

At  a  time  when  national  and  Inter- 
national crises  bear  down  upon  us  so 
ominously — when  all  manner  of  prob- 
lems be.sct  us  on  every  side — it  occurred 
to  me  this  story  might  provide  a  source 
of  iiope  and  inspiration.  For  those  in- 
clined to  cower  under  the  sheer  im- 
mensity of  our  troubles,  its  last  words 
carry  an  appropriate  reminder  that 
"Faltii  Is  the  great  healer." 

Tlie  story  follows: 

Fatth:   The  Secret 
(By  Fletcher  Beck) 

Old  Kady,  tlie  gra.edigger,  had  a  philos- 
ophy of  life  incongruous  to  his  occupation. 

I  met  him  first  on  a  June  day.  Sitting 
on  my  cott.ige  porch  overlooking  the  village 
graveyard.   I   could   see   his  old   sou'wester. 


rakishly  askew,  bobbing  up  and  down  as  he 
picked  away  at  the  substrata  of  the  grave 
which  almost  hid  him  from  the  world.  I 
decided  I  would  like  to  talk  to  such  a  dif- 
ferent-looking person. 

As  I  approached,  he  shoved  his  hat  buck 
and  examined  me  with  his  fine  brown  eyes, 
alive  with  kindness  and  humor.  Evidenily 
I  had  made  the  grade,  lor  aXier  a  moment  of 
silence  he  drawled  with  a  smile,  "Mighty  nice 
to  see  you.  Bub." 

We  had  talked  sever.vl  minutes  before  I 
was  aware  that  the  kindness  and  goodness 
of  this  mountaineer  gravedlgger  had  wai'iiied 
my  heart  like  rays  of  a  sunrise. 

Here  was  a  man.  with  calloused  and  homy 
hands,  doing  a  depressing  Job — the  lust  per- 
son, I  thought,  to  go  about  singing,  "Just 
iirouJid  the  corner,  there's  a  rainbow  in  tlie 

Ekv." 

When  night  came  he  would  plc<l  home- 
ward along  a  winding  path  among  the  hill.s. 
Tired,  as  I  knew  he  must  have  been,  he 
would  sometimes  sing  lustily  as  if  to  show 
the  world  that  we  are  prone  to  magnify  our 
anxieties  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  im- 
portance. 

A  clear  mountain  stream  went  tumbling 
by  his  cabin  door,  while  all  around  violets, 
laurel,  and  woodbine  bloomed  profusely  be- 
neath a  sky  kindling  with  the  magic  of 
summer  clouds  and  glorious  sunshine.  Cut- 
bird  and  thrush  vied  for  a  place  of  hon.ir, 
as  the  bobwhite  solemnly  called  its  half- 
grown  brood  together  for  the  night. 

Here,  earth  and  sky,  fragrance  and  shad- 
ow, color  and  sound  blended  Into  one  grand 
svmphony  which  tlda  gravedigger  whole- 
heartedly embraced,  gaining  from  It  a  pre- 
cious treasure — peace  of  mind  and  peace  of 
soul. 

One  day  I  said  to  him,  "Kady,  you  always 
have  the  air  of  someone  who  has  just  dis- 
covered a  gold  mine.  How  do  you  get  that 
way?" 

"Hey,  Bub,  see  this?"  pointing  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sun,  which  was  slowly  sinking 
behind  the  blue  Juniata  Mountain.  "The 
Master  Artist  who  painted  that  sunset  can 
paint  beauty  just  like  It  In  your  soul  If  you'U 
give  bim  a  chance.  And  what's  In  your  In- 
nerts  is  always  reflected  through  your  skin." 
It  was  evident  that  his  gold-mined  de- 
meanor had  won  for  him  a  hoet  of  friends. 
This,  coupled  with  his  deelre  to  be  of  service 
to  his  neighbors,  made  It  easy  to  see  why  he 
was  so  often  singled  out  by  his  friends  with 
a  special  kind  of  greeUng:  "Hello.  Kady! 
Where  do  we  go  today?" 

A  typical  answer:  "Ju.st  across  the  hills  to 
see  Jim.  Hear  Banle.  the  youngest  kid.  is 
sick.  These  oranges  may  bring  her  a  bit  of 
cheer." 

In  his  response  reposed  his  secret — his 
philosophy  of  life.  He  completely  forgot  him- 
self m  his  desire  to  bring  cheer  and  comfort 
to  a  neighbor  In' need.  Evwyone  understood 
that  beneath  his  blue  denlm  Jacket  beat  a 
heart  with  kindly  feeling  for  his  fellow  men. 
It  waa  not  so  difficult  to  understand  the 
esteem  of  the  mountain  folk  for  this  unusual 
little  man.  Anyone  having  a  birthday  was 
almost  sure  to  receive  a  greeting  in  one  form 
or  another  from  Kady.  It  might  be  Just 
"Hello,  Andy,  happy  birthday."  Or  It  might 
be  a  few  choice  hazelnuts,  a  bunch  of  medic- 
inal herbs,  a  rare  wild  flower,  or  he  might 
come  smiling  tlirough  >-our  cabin  door  with 
a  string  of  pike  or  ba.ss. 

Once  in  a  while  Kady  told  a  big  fish  story 
to  crack  the  ice  on  the  face  of  some  frosty 
old  mountaineer. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "the  last  time  I  was 
P.shlng  I  pulled  a  big  'un  out  on  the  bank 
and  mounted  it  like  you  would  a  bucking 
bronco.  But  it  Just  dipped  into  the  water 
with  Kady  on  Its  back  and  away  we  went 
Uckerty-split.  The  old  boy  Jonah  didn't  have 
much  on  me.  Well,  me  and  that  big  fish 
came  back — for  here  I  am."' 

"Yes,  Kady,"  said  neighbor  Jim.  "but 
Where's  the  flsh?" 
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After  a  hearty  laugh  he  interjected  a  bit 
more  of  his  homespun  philosophy.  "You 
know,  man  is  the  only  creature  that  can  truly 
laugh.  If  you  would  keep  a  wholesome  mind 
m  a  he.ilthy  body,  you  must  not  be  too 
stingy  in  the   use  of  them  muscles. 

■For  well  nigh  forty  and  four  vears  I  have 
dug  graves  and  attended  funerals  and,  of 
cdur.se.  you  don't  see  many  of  the  folk  laugh 
on  such  occasions.  Mostly  teiirs,  regrets, 
sorrows.  And  underneath  "is  nearly  always 
t!ie  feeling — sometimes  expressed,  many 
tunes  not— If  only  I  h.id  given  flowers  before 
it  was  too  late,  said  the  kind  word,  done  the 
kind  deed.'  So,  to  live  with  the  fewest  re- 
grets festering  in  your  heart,  you  must  learn 
to  say  the  kind  word,  do  the  kind  act  now." 
One  day  I  asked  Kady  to  give  me  his  phll- 
iiaophy  of  life. 

"Philosophy!     I   ain't    got    no   philosophv. 
Bub.     I  Just  practice  a  few  simple  rules. 

"I  try  to  keep  my  mind  clean  and  mv  body 
healthy.  I  live  in  the  out-of-doors; '  drink 
in  the  beauty  and  music  of  the  natural  world 
found  in  the  songs  of  birds,  fragrance  of 
flowers,  murmuring  of  trees,  babbling  of 
brooks,  whispering  of  soft  and  gentle  breezes, 
and  the  ever-changing  beauty  of  sunsets  .  .  '. 
"I  make  it  a  point  not  to  take  this  scalawag 
too  serious— not  because  he  ain't  important 
n.iry  bit.  To  find  a  little  humor  In  what 
Billy.  Hal.  and  Sally  say  and  do.  Never  let  a 
day  go  by  without  at  least  one  good  laugh 
t-o  purify  the  blood  stream. 

■And  lastly,  I  cultivate  a  simple  faith  In 
the  goodness  of  God  and  His  creation— that 
means  people,  too.  If  we  h.ad  perfect  faith 
we  wouldn't  worry.  Faith  is  the  great 
healer." 


Report  of  the  Irrigation  Committee 
Chairman,  A.  J.  McCrary,  to  the  Mem- 
bership of  the  Sand  Mountain  Booster 
Club,  August  11,  1966,  Sylvania  High 
School,  Sylvania,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  13.  1966 

Mr.  M.'^RTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Sand  Mountain  area  in  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  Alabama,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress,  has 
one  of  the  greatest  potentials  for  agri- 
cultural development  of  any  section  In 
America.  We  lack  an  adequate  ■water 
supply,  ■a-hich  could  be  overcome  if  a 
plan  which  has  been  advocated  for  many 
years  by  the  Sand  Mountain  Booster 
Club  was  put  into  effect. 

Although  the  bill  which  would  have 
helped  our  situation,  S.  602,  was  passed 
without  taking  care  of  the  Sand  Moun- 
tain situation,  I  would  like  to  insert  as  a 
part  of  these  rcmai-ks  a  report  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  McCrary,  chairman  of  the  Sand 
Mountain  Booster  Club.  Mr.  Mc- 
Crary's  report  outlines  the  potential  of 
Sand  Mountain  and  the  reason  why  we 
need  some  assistance  for  its  development 
I  am  inserting  his  report  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  so  it  wiU  be  a  pai-t  of  the  his- 
torical record,  and  will  be  helpful  to  the 
next  Congress  whose  Members  I  hope  will 
pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  take 
care  of  our  problem. 
The  report  follows: 


Report  of  the  Irrigation  CoMMrrTZE  Chair- 
man*. A.  J.  McCrary.  to  the  Membbi.ship  op 
THE  Sand  Mountain  Booster  Club.  AtTcrsT 
11,  1966,  Sylvania  High  School,  Sylvania 
Ala. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Sand  Moun- 
tain Booster  Club,  dlsUngulshed  guest.s, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  indeed  a  ple.osure 
to  appear  before  you  to  present  my  report  on 
the  status  of  proposed  congressional  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  extension  of  Fed- 
eral Irrigation  to  the  drouth-stricken  South- 
efist  and  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  was  a  grcui 
shock  to  discover  that  this  program  has  re- 
cently received  a  severe  setback  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

Before  I  go  Into  the  details,  I  shall  review 
some  of  our  past  activities  up  lo  date.     As 
many  of  you  know,  after  the  complete  droxith* 
occurring  during  the  crop  growing  sea.son  of 
1960  involving  most  of  the  400.000  acre,s  of 
Sand  Moimtain   crop  land,   I  interested   oiu- 
then  Congressman  Rains,  the  State  Extension 
Service  and  the  County  Agent  in  working  lor 
a  Federal  Irrigation  project,  to  be   financed 
on  a  loan  b.a.sis  to  the  water  users  and  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Interior     Department.     Auburn     University 
Technical    Bulletin    No.    316.    entitled     "Ala- 
bama. A  Drought  State"  and  a  Brochure  con- 
taining the  details  of  the  proposed  Federal 
Irrigation   program,   was   prepared   with    the 
assistance  of  technical  personnel  of  the  E.\- 
tension  Service  and  transmitted  to  Congress- 
man Albert  Rains  on  the  basis  of  which  he 
introduced    Bill    H.R.    7211    dated    June    24. 
1963.     Unfortunately  this  bill  died  in  Com- 
mittee, however  in  support  of  this  proposed 
legislation    numerous    letters    and    petitions 
were  sent  to  the  Alabama  delegation  includ- 
ing   a    petition    signed    by    more    than    1200 
farmers  and  the  endorsements  from  all  the 
Civic    organizations    of    this    area.      Several 
members    of    our    Congressional    delegation 
have  spoken   favorably  of   this  Federal   pro- 
gram at  various  Sand  Mountain  Booster  Chib 
Meetings.      Other    supporters    include    Gov- 
ernor  George    C.    Wallace,    Commissioner   of 
Agriculture  A.  W.  Todd,  the  incoming  Com- - 
missioner  of  Agriculture  Richard  Beard,  and 
Dr.     Harry    Philpot,     President     of     Auburn 
University. 

Last    August    the    State    Legislature    with 
wisdom  and  foresight  p<issed  a  State  Irriga- 
tion  Authority  Law  and   created   a   Depart- 
ment of  Irrigation  headed  by  a  Director  re- 
sponsible    to     the     Governor     of     Alabama. 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  State  Law  was 
authority    to    create    Irrigation    Districts    as 
State   Instrument.iUltle8  Is   contract   directly 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation   and  other 
Federal  Agencies  for  irrigation  projects.    Such 
Districts  would  have  power  to  assess  Irrigated 
acreage  to  a.ssure  repayment  for  project  costs 
and  use  such  means  as  are  necessary  to  con- 
trol soil  erosion  and  silt  wherever  the  project 
facility  or   rcpa>Tnent  of  construction   costs 
are   end.ingered.     This   Act   was   raUfied    by 
constitution.il  amendment  November  last  by 
over  59.000  votes,  this  being  the  largest  vote 
cast  on  any  of  the  37  amendments  voted  on 
In   substance    the   State   of   Alabama    is   the 
first    State    East    of    the    98th    meridian    to 
enact  enabling  legislation  outside  of  the  19 
Western   States   known   as    the   RecUunatlon 
Suates.   and    is   similiar   to   the   Reclamation 
Laws  of  these  states. 

We  are  asking  for  a  federallv  construrted 
overhead  water  pressure  sprinkling  irrigation 
system  thn  is  practically  Identical  with  a 
300,000-.500.000  acre  pressure  pipe  svstem 
now  being  constructed  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
which  I  believe  is  called  the  Willamette  proj- 
ect, an  area  similar  In  soil  composition  roll- 
ing hills,  substantial  rainfall  during  the  non- 
growing  crop  season  but  is  situated  between 
two  mountain  ranges  Instead  of  being  on  a 
plateau  such  as  Sand  Mountain.  Recently 
we  have  been  working  for  a  pilot  project  to  be 
constructed  and  financed  under  the  proposed 
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extension  by  the  Congrer,s  of  the  Small  Bee. 
lamatlon  Pro'ects  Act. 

I  will  now  disciLss  the  present  status  of 
tills  legislation.  Lnst  fall  the  Senate  passed 
S  602  extending  the  Small  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1956  but  restricted  coverage 
to  the  19  western  reclamation  states  while 
the  House  of  Representatives  rewrote  S  602 
under  H.R.  4851  and  among  other  changes 
extended  coverage  to  all  60  States  without 
organized  opposition. 

I  appe.ired  before  the  Reclamation  Small 
Project  Committee  meeting  with  Chiurman 
Mr.  Doyle  Been  of  Hemet.  California.  National 
Reclamation  Arsooiation  Convention.  Kamsas 
City.  Mo.  November  1965,  at  the  requef-t  of  the 
Committee     Ch.arman     and     stresf^ed     the 
drought    conditions    that    prevailed    in    the 
Southeast  and  alonp  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  as 
far  north  .as  Nov.-  York  State.     I  also  suited 
tliat  it  was  my  opinion  that  if  most  of  the 
Southern  delegations  were  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Reclamation  program.'^  they 
would  siipport  this  self-help  tvpe  of  reclama- 
tion program  because  the  Reclamation  loan 
program  would  be  the  onlv  feasible  way  to 
help  the  poor  small  southern  farmer  raise  his 
substandard   Income  level   to  a  point  some- 
where approaching  the  National  farm  Income 
level  through  crop  diversification  particularly 
m  growing  produce  for  food  processing  plants 
canneries   and   fre.'^h   product  markets   since 
good  markets  exist.    About  two  thirds  of  the 
nation's  population  can  be  reached  by  truck 
or  rail  within  24  hours.    A  member  of  Secre- 
tary Freeman  s  onice  was  present  but  did  not 
otfer  any  objection  at  this  meeting  to  extend- 
ing the  Act  to  all  50  states. 

The     Senate     and     House     Conferees     ap- 
pointed  to  iron   cut   the  differences  of   the 
S    602   and   H.R.   4851.   agreed   among   other 
things  to  extend  the  Act  to  all  50  states      In 
this    respect    our    Senators    worked    for    this 
change  and  a  letter  supporting  this  extension 
that  I  had  sent  to  a  third  party  was  trans- 
mitted to  Senator  Henry  Jackson  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  through  Congressman 
Jones   of   Scottsboro,   Alabama   which   letter 
^  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senator  during  May 
1966  and  found  its  way  back  to  me  with  Sena- 
tor Jackson  stating  that  he  would  give  "Mr 
McCrarj'8  viewjxjlnt  .as  to  the  extension  to  all 
50  states  careful  consideration."    We  feel  our 
elTorts  directed  to  tlie  Senator  and  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  helped  considerably 
m  obtaining  tlus  extension  to  all  the  suites". 
Now  the  Congressional  Record  reveals  an 
interesting    change    of    viewpoint    of    some 
members  when   the  House  was  called   upon 
to  adopt  the   conference  report   of  July   21 
1966.  which  I  will  quote  in  part  as  follows 

•Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1955  this  same  pn.  position  w.is  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Repres-cntatives.  •  •  •  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  or  delete  the  ,3! 
Eastern  States  from  application  of  the  Small 
Projects  Interior  operation  bill.  That  amend- 
ment succeeded.  •  •  •  I  hope  that  the  con- 
ference report  is  not  agreed  to." 

It  appears  from  reading  the  full  House  de- 
bate on  the  conference  report  adoption  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Watershed 
Act  was  stre&jed  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
scope  of  authority  were  the  onlv  Federal  au- 
thority needed  to  develop  the  wator  resources 
of  the  Eastern  31  States  and  that  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  do  the  s;inie  would 
be  duplication  of  personnel,  effort  and  would 
cost  millions  of  dollars.  I  might  sav  to  you 
good  people  tliat  the  Reclamation  people 
have  been  in  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources since  1902  or  about  64  vears  and  at 
the  present  with  12.000  or  more  "trained  peo- 
ple they  can  operate  nationally  with  little 
increase  in  personnel  where  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  In  the  business 
only  10  years  and  to  my  knowledge  has  not 
built  or  supervised  a  single  IrrtgaUon  project 
of  the  magnitude  we  eventually  hope  to  have 
constructed  on  &ind  Mountain.  To  do  so 
The  Agriculture  Department  will  duplicate 
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of  line  with  military  thinking  abovit  how  the 
job  should  be  done.  i 

WAIJ.-TO-WM.L  TRAGCDT 

Nothing  so  tragically  point*  up  the  prob- 
lems of  the  air  war  In  the  South  as  the  way 
U.S.  Air  Force  Jets  t>ombed  and  strafed  a 
Delta  hamlet  near  Can  Tho,  killing  or  wound- 
ing more  than  100  civilians. 

Indications  are  such  things  happen  far 
mcve  often  than  cAcials  like  to  admit.  One 
can  argue  that  the  peasants  blame  the  Vle^ 
Cong  even  more  for  drawing  the  bombe  to 
the  hamlet,  but  there  is  still  no  doubt  that 
our  own  misplaced  air  power  can  be,  and  ha« 
been,  a  weapon  against  us. 

It  is  one  thing  to  hear  an  air  force  officer  at 
a  briefing  say  "we  can  put  wall-to-wall 
napalm  down  on  any  area  of  the  coiuitry, 
right  in  front  of  our  troops."  It  is  something 
far  grimmer  to  envision  that  wef.pon  broiling 
Innocent  villagers  trapped  with  the  enomy. 

There  is,  however,  the  tremendously  posi- 
tive Bide  of  air  power's  contribution  to  the 
war.  Some  feel  that  in  the  critical  month* 
last  year  it  was  the  difference. 

Certainly  it  is  an  impressive  operation: 
Day  and  night  bombers  circle  in  the  sky;  they 
can  be  over  a  target  almost  anywhere  in  tho 
coxmtry  In  15  minutes,  usually  less.  •  •  •  At 
night  lumbering  DC-3s,  converted  into  com- 
bination flare  ships  and  gun  platforms,  are 
aloft,  ready  to  light  up  and  strafe  an  attack- 
ing enemy.  •  •  •  A  new  radar  technique  can 
g^de  bombers  in  monsoon  rains  to  drop 
bombs  on  an  enemy  attacking  the  very  fringes 
of  an  Isolated  Special  Forceo  camp  In  the  re- 
mote highlands.  •  •  •  Reconnaissance  jets 
flash  over  a  forest  at  night,  taking  Infrared 
photoa  that  show  the  heat  from  enemy  camp- 
flree  as  bright  dots:  a  B-52  strike  can  hit  the 
camp  within  hours.   •    •   • 

ELEPHANT     AND    ANTS  I 

There  U  much  more  to  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
But  It  aU  adds  up  to  a  picture  of  tremendous 
effort  certain  to  get  bigger. 

U.S.  forces  wlU  go  well  past  400,000  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Despite  the  flap  over  what 
Marine  Commandant  General  Wallace  Greene 
did  or  did  not  say  at  an  off-the-record  ses- 
sion with  newsmen  In  Saigon,  the  estimate 
that  750.000  troope  and  at  least  five  years  will 
b«  needed  U  not  shocking  In  the  light  of  what 
■eema  to  be  Saigon  and  private  Washington 
thinking  today.  ^ 

In  fact,  a  "realist"  In  the  frame  of  current 
thinking  might  estimate  it  will  take  upwaxds 
to  a  mUllon  troops  (for  a  limited  time)  and 
16  to  30  years  to  save  and  secure  South  Viet 
Nam. 

And  that's  if  we  are  winning.  There  are 
those  who  question  our  approach  and  wheth- 
er well  really  be  able  to  outsmart  and  outlast 
th«  enemy  on  his  home  ground,  no  matter 
what  we  spend. 

ThU  will  be  touched  on  in  a  later  article. 
But  part  of  the  point  was  made  by  an  Amer- 
ican correspondent: 

"You  cant  help  being  Impressed  with  the 
brayery  of  our  troope  and  the  proportions  the 
buildup  will  reach  over  the  coming  months. 

"But  after  we  get  the  elephant  built,  I 
wonder  If  he'U  really  be  able  to  step  on  aU 
thoa*  ants." 

An  American  offlcial  with  long  experience 
put  it  another  way:  "This  war  may  not  be 
wln-able.  but  at  least  we've  made  it  militarily 
unloseable." 


to  in.sert  a  poem  in  the  Congression.\l 
Record  composed  by  my  staff  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  retirement  of  my  faithful 
friend  and  assistant,  George  H.  "Tim'' 
Seward. 

Tim  Seward  has  been  my  friend  and 
my  aid  for  25  years.  HLs  leaving  creates 
a  void  in  my  office  and  he  shall  be  missed 
by  my  entire  staff,  by  whom  he  is  much 
loved,  and  by  me  m  particular. 

The  poem  follows; 

Tl.M    StWXRD    D.\Y 

We   all   sat   for   days   In   meditation 

About  a  way  to  fhow  our  appreciation 

For  the  many  things  that  Tim  has  done 

To  m.Lke  our  life  better — and  much  more  fun. 

We  asked  one  of  our  group  to  try  t-o  compoee 

A  poem  or  a  verse  in  eloquent  prose, 

And   the  very  be.st  tJiat  she  cjuid  do 

As   our   l.\£t  "and   final   tribute   to  you 

Is  merely  to  propose  a  toa&t 

Without  being  noetalgic  or  too  verbose. 

So  lift  your  gUvsses  and  drink  to  Tim 

We  vfith.  the  best  of  everything  to  Pike  and 

him; 
And,    if    after    they've    left,    they    try    to 

remember 
This  particuliiT   day   In   the   month   of   Sep- 
tember. 
We  hope  they'll  know  that  we've  tried  to  say 
We   have   proclaJmcd    this   as     Tun  Seward 
Day." 


Faith:  Tbe  Secret 


Tub  Seward  Daj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  nvADA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13. 1966 

Mr.    BARINO.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Tuesday.  September  13,  1966 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
came  into  my  hands  some  time  ago  a 
compilation  of  writings  by  a  constituent 
of  mine,  Mr.  Fletcher  Thomas  Beck,  of 
Newixjrt,  Pa.  The  collection  Is  entitled 
"The  Taimtlng  Treasure  and  Other 
Selected  Publications."  It  includes  a 
number  of  short  stories,  essays,  and 
character  studies. 

I  have  read  the  works  with  a  great 
deal  of  enjoyment,  largely  for  Mr.  Beck's 
clear  style  and  the  worthwhile  messages 
he  has  woven  Into  his  compositions. 
There  Is  one  particular  story  In  the  col- 
lection which  would  seem  both  to  typify 
the  author's  approach  quite  well  and  to 
appeal  to  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Its  title  is  "Faith:  The  Secret." 
It  Is  about  an  old  grravedlpger  Eind  his 
philosophy  of  life.  The  setting  Is  a  most 
beautiful  one  In  the  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  which  I  come. 

At  a  time  when  national  and  Inter- 
national crises  bear  down  upon  us  so 
ominously — when  all  manner  of  prob- 
lems beset  us  on  ever>'  side — it  occurred 
to  me  this  story  might  provide  a  source 
of  hope  and  Inspiration.  For  those  in- 
clined to  cower  under  the  sheer  im- 
mensity of  our  troubles,  its  last  words 
carry  an  appropriate  reminder  that 
"Faith  is  the  great  healer." 

The  story  follows : 

FArTH:   The  Secrbt 
(By  Fletcher  Beck) 

Old  Kady.  the  gravedlgger.  had  a  philos- 
ophy of  Ute  incongruous  to  his  occupation. 

I  met  him  first  on  a  June  day.  Sitting 
on  my  cottage  porch  overlooking  the  village 
graveyard,   I   could  see   his  old   sou'weeter. 


rakishly  askew,  bobbing  up  and  down  as  he 
picked  away  at  the  substrata  of  the  grave 
which  almost  hid  hlra  from  the  world.  I 
decided  I  would  Uke  to  talk  to  such  a  dif- 
ferent-looking person. 

As  I  approached,  he  shoved  his  hat  brck 
and  examined  me  with  his  fine  brown  eyes, 
alive  with  kindness  and  humor.  Evidently 
I  had  made  the  grade,  for  after  a  moment  of 
silence  he  drawled  with  a  smile,  "Mighty  nice 
to  see  vou.  Bub." 

We  had  talked  several  minutes  before  I 
was  aware  that  the  kindness  and  goodness 
or  this  mountaineer  gravedlgger  had  warmed 
my  heart  like  rays  of  a  sunrise. 

Here  was  a  man.  with  calloused  and  homy 
hands,  doing  a  depressing  job — the  last  per- 
son, I  thought,  to  go  about  singing,  'Just 
around  the  corner,  there's  a  rainbow  in  the 
skv." 

When  night  came  he  would  plod  home- 
ward along  a  winding  path  among  the  lulls. 
Tired,  as  I  knew  he  must  have  been,  he 
would  sometimes  sing  lustily  as  if  to  show 
the  world  that  we  are  prone  to  magnify  our 
anxieties  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  im- 
portance, 

A  clear  mountain  stream  went  tumbling 
by  his  cabin  door,  while  aU  around  violets, 
laurel,  and  woodbine  bloomed  profusely  be- 
neath a  sky  kindling  with  the  magic  of 
summer  clouds  and  glorious  sunsliine.  Cat- 
bird and  thrush  vied  for  a  place  of  honor, 
as  the  bobwhlte  solemnly  called  its  half- 
grown  brood  together  for  the  night. 

Here,  earth  and  sky,  fragrance  and  shad- 
ow, color  and  sound  blended  Into  one  grand 
symphony  which  this  gravedlgger  whole- 
heartedly embraced,  gaining  from  It  a  pre- 
cious treasure— peace  of  mind  and  peace  of 
soul. 

One  day  I  said  to  him,  "Kady.  you  always 
have  the  air  of  someone  who  has  just  dis- 
covered a  gold  mine.  How  do  you  get  tliat 
way?" 

"Hey,  Bub.  see  this?"  pointing  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  Sim,  which  was  slowly  sinking 
behind  the  blue  Juniata  Mountain.  "The 
Master  Artist  who  painted  that  sunset  can 
paint  beauty  just  Uke  It  In  yotu-  soul  if  you'll 
give  him  a  chance.  And  what's  in  your  in- 
DertB  la  always  reflected  through  your  skin." 

It  was  evident  that  his  gold-mined  de- 
meanor had  won  for  him  a  host  of  friend.';. 
This,  coupled  with  his  deeire  to  be  of  service 
to  his  neighbors,  made  It  easy  to  see  why  he 
was  so  often  singled  out  by  his  friends  with 
a  special  kind  of  greeUng:  "Hello.  Kady  I 
Where  do  we  go  today?" 

A  typical  answer:  "Just  across  the  hills  to 
see  Jim.  Hear  Banie.  the  youngest  kid,  is 
sick.  These  oranges  may  bring  her  a  bit  of 
cheer." 

In  his  response  reposed  his  secret — his 
philosophy  of  life.  He  completely  forgot  him- 
self In  his  desh-e  to  bring  cheer  and  comfort 
to  a  neighbor  in' need.  Everyone  understood 
that  beneath  his  blue  denim  jacket  beat  a 
heart  with  kindly  feeling  for  his  fellow  men. 

It  waa  not  so  difficult  to  understand  the 
esteem  of  the  mountain  folk  for  this  unujsual 
little  man.  Anyone  having  a  birthday  was 
almost  sure  to  receive  a  greeting  In  one  form 
or  another  from  Kady.  It  might  be  Just 
"Hello,  Andy,  happy  birthday."  Or  it  might 
be  a  few  choice  hazelnuts,  a  bunch  of  medic- 
inal herbs,  a  rare  wild  flower,  or  he  might 
come  smiling  through  jrour  cabin  door  with 
a  string  of  pike  or  bass. 

Once  in  a  while  Kady  told  a  big  fish  story 
to  crack  the  ice  on  the  face  of  some  frosty 
old  mountaineer. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "the  last  time  I  was 
fishing  I  pulled  a  big  'un  out  on  the  bank 
and  mounted  it  like  you  would  a  bucking 
bronco.  But  it  just  dipped  into  the  water 
with  Kady  on  Its  back  and  away  we  went 
llckerty-spllt.  The  old  boy  Jonah  didn't  have 
much  on  me.  Well,  me  and  that  big  fish 
came  back — for  here  I  am." 

"Yes,  Kady,"  said  neighbor  Jim.  "but 
Where's  the  flah?" 
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After  a  hearty  laugh  he  interjected  a  bit 
more  of  his  homespun  philosophy.  "You 
know,  man  is  the  only  creature  that  can  truly 
laugh.  If  you  would  keep  a  wholesome  mind 
in  a  healthy  body,  you  must  not  be  too 
s'.ingy  in  the  use  of  them  muscles. 

■For  well  nigh  forty  and  four  years  I  have 
dug  graves  and  attended  funerals  and,  of 
coursp,  you  don't  .<;ee  many  of  the  folk  laugh 
on  such  wcasions.  Mostly  tears,  regrets, 
sorrows.  And  underneath  is  nearly  always 
the  feeling— sometimes  expressed,  many 
times  not— If  only  I  h.xd  given  flowers  before 
it  w.as  too  late,  said  the  kind  word,  done  the 
kind  deed.'  So,  to  live  with  the  fewest  re- 
grets festering  in  your  heart,  you  must  learn 
to  say  the  kind  word,  do  the  kind  act  now." 
One  day  I  asked  Kady  to  give  me  his  phil- 
osophy of  life. 

"Philfjsophy!  I  ain't  got  no  philosophy, 
Bub.     I  Just  practice  a  few  simple  rules. 

"I  try  to  keep  my  mind  clean  and  my  body 
healthy.  I  live  in  the  out-of-doors;  drink 
in  the  beauty  and  music  of  the  natural  world 
found  in  the  songs  of  birds,  fragrance  of 
flowers,  murmuring  of  trees,  babbling  of 
brooks,  whispering  of  soft  and  gentle  breezes, 
and  the  ever-changing  beauty  of  sunsets  .  . 

"I  make  it  a  point  not  to  take  this  scalawag 
too  serioui;— not  because  he  ain't  Important 
nary  bit.  To  find  a  little  humor  in  what 
Billy,  Hal,  and  Sally  say  and  do.  Never  let  a 
day  go  by  without  at  least  one  good  laugh 
to  purify  the  blood  stream. 

"And  lastly.  I  cultivate  a  simple  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  God  and  His  creation— that 
means  people,  too.  If  we  had  perfect  faith 
we  wouldn't  worry.  Faith  is  the  £n-e:it 
healer.  " 


Report  of  the  Irrigation  Committee 
Chairman,  A.  J,  McCrary,  to  the  Mem- 
bership of  the  Sand  Mountain  Booster 
Club,  August  11,  1966,  Sylvania  High 
School,  Sylvania,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALAB.MHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13.  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Sand  Mountain  area  in  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  Alabama,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress,  has 
one  of  the  greatest  potentials  for  agri- 
cultural development  of  anv  section  in 
America.  We  lack  an  adequate  water 
supply,  which  could  be  overcome  if  a 
plan  which  has  tteen  advocated  for  many 
years  by  the  Sand  Mountain  Booster 
Club  was  put  into  effect. 

Although  the  bill  which  would  have 
helped  our  situation,  S.  602,  was  passed 
without  taking  care  of  the  Sand  Moun- 
tain situation.  I  would  like  to  insert  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks  a  report  by  Mr 
A.  J.  McCrary,  chairman  of  the  Sand 
Mountain  Booster  Club.  Mr  Mc- 
Crary's  rejjort  outlines  the  potential  of 
Sand  Mountain  and  the  reason  why  we 
need  some  assistance  for  its  development 
I  am  inserting  his  report  in  the  Record 
at  thLs  time  so  it  wiU  be  a  part  of  the  his- 
torical record,  and  will  be  helpful  to  the 
next  Congress  whose  Members  I  hope  will 
pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  take 
CO  re  of  our  problem. 
The  report  follows: 


Report  of  the  Irrigation  CoMMrrrEE  Chair- 
man, A.  J.  McCrary.  to  the  Membhiship  of 
the  Sand  Mountain  Boo.ster  Ctub.  ArcisT 
11,  1966,  Sylvania  High  School,  Sylvania 
Ala. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Sand  Moun- 
tain Booster  Club,  distinguished  guests 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  indeed  a  ple;isure 
to  appear  before  you  to  present  my  report  on 
the  status  of  proposed  congrcsfloiiaJ  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  extension  of  Fed- 
eral Irrigation  to  the  drouth-stricken  South- 
east and  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  was  a  grc;it 
shock  to  discover  that  this  procram  has  re- 
cently received  a  severe  setbiick  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives 

Before  I  go  into* the  details.  I  .shall  rc.ifw 
some  of  our  past  activities  up  to  date.     As 
many  of  you  know,  after  the  complete  drouth 
occurring  during  the  crop  growing  season  of 
1960  invoking  most  of  the  400.000  acres   of 
Sand  Mountain   crop  land.   I  interested   oxir 
then  Congressman  Rains,  the  State  Extension 
Service  and  the  County  Agent  in  working  for 
a  Federal  Irrigation  project,  to  be   financed 
on  a  loan  basis  to  the  water  users  and  to  be 
constructed   by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Interior     Department.     Auburn     University 
Technical    Bulletin    No.    316.    entitled     "Ala- 
bama. A  Drought  State"  and  a  Brochure  con- 
taining the  details  of  the  proposed  Federal 
Irrigation   program,   was   prepared   with    lhe 
assistance  of  technical  personnel  of  tlic  Ex- 
tension Service  and  transmitted  to  Congress- 
man Albert  Rains  on  the  ba^ls  of  which  he 
introduced    Bill    HR.    7211    dated    June    24, 
1963.     Unfortunately  this  bill  died  in  Com- 
mittee, however  in  support  of  this  proposed 
legislation    numerous    letters    and    petitions 
were  sent  to  the  Alabama  delegation  includ- 
ing   a    i^etition    s  gned    by    more    than    1200 
farmers  and  the  endorsements  from  all  the 
Civic    organizations    of    this    area.      Several 
members    of    our    Congressional    delegation 
have  spoken   favorably  of   this  Federal   pro- 
gram at  various  Sand  Mountain  Booster  Club 
Meetings.      Other    supporters    include    Gov- 
ernor   George    C.    Wallace,    Commissioner    of 
Agriculture  A.  \V    Todd,  the  incoming  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  Richard  Bt-ard    and 
Dr.    Harry    Phllpot.     President     of     Auburn 
University. 

Last    August    the    State    Legislature    with 
wisdom  and  foresight  passed  a  State  Irriga- 
tion  Authority  Law  and  created  a  Depart- 
ment of  Irrigation  headed  by  a  Director  re- 
sponsible    to     the     Governor     of     Alabama 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  State  Law  was 
authority    to    create    Irrigation    Districts    as 
State  Instrumentalities  is   contract   directly 
with   the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  other 
Federal  Agencies  for  irrigation  projects.    Such 
Districts  would  have  power  to  assess  Irrigated 
acreage  to  a.ssure  repayment  for  project  costs 
and  use  such  means  as  are  necessary  to  con- 
trol soil  erosion  and  sUt  wherever  the  project 
facility  or   repayment  of  construction   costs 
are   endangered.      This   Act   was   ratified    by 
constitutionnl  amendment  November  last  by 
over  59.000  votes,  this  being  the  largest  vote 
cast  on  any  of  the  37  amendments  voted  on 
In   substance   the   State   of   Alabama    is   the 
first    State    East    of    the    98th    meridian    to 
enact  enabling  legislation  outside  of  the  19 
We.stern   States   known   as    the   Reclamation 
St.ates,   and    is   slnuliar   to   the   Reclamation 
Laws  of  these  states. 

We  are  asking  for  a  federallv  constru.  ted 
overhead  water  pressure  sprinkling  irrigation 
system  that  is  practically  Identiwil  with  a 
300.000-500.000  acre  pressure  pipe  svstem 
now  being  constructed  in  the  Stiite  of  Oregon 
which  I  believe  is  called  the  Willamette  proj- 
ect, an  area  similar  In  soil  composition  roll- 
ing hills,  substantial  rainfall  during  the  non- 
growing  crop  season  but  Is  situated  between 
two  mountain  ranges  Instead  of  being  on  a 
plateau  such  as  Sand  Mountain  Recentlv 
we  have  been  working  for  a  pilot  project  to  be 
constructed  and  financed  under  the  proposed 
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extension  by  the  Congrers  of  the  Small  Rec. 
I.imation  Projects  .^ct 

I  will  now  discuss  the  present  status  of 
this  legislation.  Lost  fall  the  Senate  passed 
S  602  extending  the  Small  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1956  but  restricted  coverage 
to  the  19  western  reclamation  states  while 
the  House  of  Representatives  rewrote  S  602 
under  HR.  4851  and  among  other  changes 
extended  coverage  to  all  60  Suites  without 
org.mlzed  opposition. 

I  appe.ired  beloie  the  Reclamation  Small 
Project  Committee  meeting  with  Chairman 
Mr  Doyle  Been  of  Hemet.  California.  National 
Reclamation  Afsociistion  Convention.  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  November  1965.  at  the  reque.'=t  of  the 
Committee     Chairman     and     stres.sed      the 
drought    conditions    that     prevailed    in    the 
Southe.ist  and  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  as 
far  north  as  Nev;  York  State.     I  also  stated 
that  It  was  my  opinion  that  If  most  of  the 
Southern  delegations  were  aware  ol  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Reclamation  programs  thev 
would  support  this  self-help  tvpe  of  reclama- 
tion program  because  the  Reclamation   loan 
propram  would  be  the  only  feasible  way  to 
help  the  poor  small  southern  farmer  raise  his 
subsUindard   income  level   to  a  point  some- 
where approaching  the  National  farm  income 
level  through  crop  diversification  particularly 
111  growing  produce  for  food  processing  plants 
canneries   and    fresh   product   markets  since 
good  markets  exist.    About  two  thirds  of  the 
nation's  population  can  be  reached  by  truck 
or  ran  within  24  hours.     A  member  of"  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  office  was  present  but  did  not 
offer  any  objection  at  this  meeting  to  extend- 
ing the  Act  to  all  50  states. 

The     Senate     and     House     Conferees     ap- 
pointed  to   iron    cut   the   differences   of   the 
S    602   and   HR.   4851.   agreed   among   other 
things  to  extend  the  Act  to  all  60  states      In 
this    respect    our    Senators    worked    for    this 
change  and  a  letter  supporting  this  extension 
that  I  had  sent  to  a  third  party  was  trans- 
muted to  Senator  Hfnry  Jackson  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  through  Congressman 
Jones   ol   Scottsboro.   Alabama   which   letter 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Senator  diu-ing  May 
1966  and  found  Its  way  back  to  me  with  Sena- 
tor J.ACKsoN  stating  that  he  would  give  'Mr 
McCrarys  viewjiolnt  as  to  the  extension  to  all 
50  states  careful  consideration."    We  feel  our 
e.lorts  directed  to  the  Senator  and  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  helped  considerablv 
in  obtaining  this  extension  to  all  the  suues 
Now  the  Congressional  Record  reveals  an 
interesting    change    of    viewpoint    of    some 
members   wlien   the  House  was  called   upon 
to  adopt   the   conference  report   of  July   21 
1966.  which  I  will  quote  In  part  as  follows 

•  Mr  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1955  this  same  prtiHjsitlon  w.:s  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  •  •  •  i  oHered 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  or  delete  the  31 
Eiistern  States  from  application  of  the  Small 
Projects  Interior  oper.ition  bill.  Thnt  amend- 
ment succeeded  •  •  •  I  hope  that  the  con- 
ference report  is  not  agreed  to." 

It  appears  from  reading  the  full  House  de- 
bate on  the  conference  report  adoption  that 
the    Department    of    Agriculture    Watershed 
Act  was  strcsfed  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers- 
scope  of  authority  were  the  only  Federal  au- 
thority needed  to  develop  the  water  res<iurces 
of   the   E.tstern   31    States   and    that    lor   the 
Bure.ui  of  Reclamation  to  do  the  .same  would 
be  duplication  of  personnel,  effort  and  would 
cost  miUions  of  dollars.     I  might  sav  to  vou 
good    people    that    the    Reclamation    pe,-."p!e 
have  been  in  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources since  1902  or  about  64  vears  and  at 
the  present  with  12.000  or  more 'trained  peo- 
ple  they   can   operate   nationallv  with   little 
!ncre.ise  in   pers-onnel   where  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  in  the  business 
only  10  years  and  to  my  knowledge  has  not 
built  or  supervised  a  single  Irrigation  project 
of  the  magnitude  we  eventually  hope  to  have 
constructed    on   annd    Mountain.     To   do   » 
The   Agriculture  Department  will  duplicate 
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the  Bureau   of  Reclamation   functions   and 
personnel.     Furthermore    I    understand    the 
Watershed    Act    would   not   apply    to   Sand 
Moxmtaln   because   we   have    no   flooding  of 
our  lands.     Moreover  the  farmer  has  to  ad- 
vance much  of  the  cost,  at  least  SO"-  ,  of  the 
total  Watershed  Project  cost  before   It  caji 
be  constructed.     With  an  average  gross   In- 
come of  around  $4,000  or  less  per  year  on  an 
average  farm  holding  of  60  acres,  our  f.irmers 
simply  cannot  consider  this  type  of  irriga- 
tion program  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $500  or 
more  per  irrigable  acre  when  they  barely  get 
by  each  year  and  usually  have  one  or  more 
members  of  the  family  working  off  the  farm 
to  help  support  the  farm.     If  we  in  the  south 
do  not  soon  have  an  Irrigation  program,  all 
small  farmers  will  be  doomed  and  the  rural 
Bouth  as  we  know  it  will  disappear.     This  will 
be  tragic  since  the  backbone  of  the  nation 
U  baaed  on  rural  economy  and  high  moral 
standards.     Also  for  the  last  40  days  we  have 
had  90  to  100  degree  temperatures,  little  or 
no  rain  In  moet  areas  in  the  Southeast  and 
elsewhere.     Most   farmers   will   barely   break 
even  or  will  lose  money  as  a  result  of  the 
1966  crippling  drought.     With  a  fully  imple- 
mented  reclamation   program.   Sand    Moun- 
tain would  be  a  verltible  Garden  of  Eden  and 
a  model  project  that  the  United  States  wotUd 
be  Justly  proud  of. 

I  wish  to  make  quotes  that  answer  all  the 
objections  of  the  conference  report  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  •   •   •   •  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  logic  advances  by  the 
Members   In   the   debate    here    todiiy.      The 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  is  presently 
applicable    to    the    17    western    reclamation 
Statee.      The    committee    felt    that    if    the 
Eastern  States  wanted  to  participate  in  this 
excellent  program,  they  should  be  permitted 
to  do  so  and  included  the  Kastern  States  in 
the  bill.    This  was  agreed  upon  In  Uie  con- 
ference report.  , 
,                •                •                •                * 
"Members   from   the   Eastern    Stares    have 
been  grossly  misled  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture  Freeman.     From   the   content,s    of   Mr. 
Freeman's  remarks,  he  too  has  been  grossly 
misled  by  someone.     The   argument   of  Mr. 
Freeman   that    adoption   of    this    conference 
report   would   Jeopardize   Small   Watersheds 
Act  Is  completely  falaclous.    The  only  reason 
that  I  can  Imagine  for  the  opposition  by  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture   and   the   Corps   of 
Engineers  Is  one  based  upon  power  to  con- 
trol water  development  In  the  eastern  por- 
tion   of    the    United    States.      Do    Secretary 
Freeman   and  the   Corps   of   Engineers   fear 
that   they   will    not   be   able   to   dictate    to 
easterners  the  water  programs  In  which  they 
Will  be  allowed  to  participate? 

"Any    members   who   votes    to   reject    this 
conference    report    Is    voting    to    bar    those 
citizens  living  outside  of  the   Reclamation- 
state  area  from  participating  in   the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act.    They  will  be  vot- 
ing to  confine  any  water  development  of  this 
Nation    to    the   dlscreUon    of    the    Corps    of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
"The    programs    handled    by    these    two 
named  Departments  are  also  applicable  in 
the  reclamation  states.    Hence,  the  reclama- 
tion States  have  three  programs  of  this  type 
In  which  they  can  parttcipate.     The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  simply 
agreed  to  let  the  people  in  the  other  part  of 
the  United  States  Increase  their  opportunities 
to  obtain  water  relief  from  two  chances  to 
three      There  is  no  increase  In  the  .\mount 
of  monev  involved,  and  there  Is  no  increase 
in     the  '  amount     of     operation.^     expense 
involved. 


taking   In   33    additional    States   In   a   going 
program,  already  staffed." 

As  yo\i  can  see  our  case  was  well  presented. 
I  wish  time  would  permit  the  reading  the  full 
debate  as  conUalned  the  Congressional 
Record.  However  in  clusing  I  thank  you 
and  now  think  you  have  a  clear  picture  of 
what  has  happened  and  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  for  this  Impoverished  rural  area  of 
appalachia.    I  thank  you. 


Sec-noH  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  In 
conflict  herewith  are  repealed. 

Section  5.  U  any  portion  of  this  Act  Is  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  at  least  we  tried. 


New  Labor  Laws  Needed 


Uniform  Unreadable  Copy  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 


"The  program  Is  already  In  effect  and  It  U 
a  local  program.  It  is  not  a  program  of  con- 
struction or  operaUon  or  anything  else.  It  !• 
simply  a  loan  program.  There  may  need  to 
be  a  few  addiUonal  employees  to  process  loan 
applications  and  make  inspections.    We  ars 


OF    GEORGIA 

I.*;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13.  1966 
Mr  O'NE.^L  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  fellow  Georuian  ha.s  facetiously  rec- 
ommended le^'islation  to  ijrevent  the  cir- 
culation of  nnrtadable  copies  of  written 
material.  The  propasal,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  September  edition  of  the 
American  Bar  A.s.^ci.ition  Journal,  will 
no  doubt  attract  the  symimthy  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  frequent  victims  of 
illeeible  communications.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve a  Uniform  Unreadable  Copy  Act 
would  receive  the  overwhelming  support 
of  this  body  if  it  could  escape  the  scrutiny 
of  a  record  vote. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  readers  oi 
the  REroKD  the  followins;  editorial  from 
the  American  Bar  A.ssociation  Joui'nal: 
Editor  to  Readers 
AfUT  having  swnt  years  of  perusing  many 
manuscripts   that   possessed   limited  degrees 
of  legibility  and  some  that  were  tloinTirlght 
unreadable,  we  find  ourselves  In  considerable 
svmoathv  with  a  .suggested  sUitiite  sent  us 
by  Edward  T    Brennan  of  Savannah.  Georgia, 
called  the  •'Uniform  Unreadable  Copy  Act". 
Mr    Brennan   writes  that  he  is  seeking  the 
supp<irt  of  the  American  Bar  Association  for 
the  act.     "I  haven't  found  a  spoiwor  for  the 
bill  yet",  he  adds,  "so  if  you  know  of  a  Con- 
gressman or  a  sUite  legislator  who  needs    a 
campaign  issue,  ask  him  to  get  In  touch  with 
me  " 

Here  is  a  readable  text  of  the  act: 

VNtFORM   UNREADABLE  COPT   ACT 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  un- 
readable copies  of  written  material;  to  pro- 
vide for  enforcement  thereof;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SECTION  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of 
tills  Act,  It  shall  be  unlawfiU  for  any  per.>on, 
firm  or  corporation,  herein  collectively  called 
•  Perpetrator",  to  send  to  any  other  person, 
firm  or  corporation  (and  particularly  attor- 
nevs).  herein  collectively  called  'Victim", 
any  dim.  Illegible  and  unreadable  copies  of 
stiitements,  doctunent^  or  papers  of  any  de- 
scription whatsoever  (unless  it  Is  political 
material  or  stuff  not  worth  reading  an.vway) . 
Section  2.  Upon  receipt  by  any  victim  of 
any  such  dim,  illegible  and  unreadable  ma- 
terial, he  mav  apply  to  any  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  for  a  rule  nisi  against  the 
Perpetrator  requiring  him  to  show  cause  why 
he  .=hould  not  instanter  furnish  the  Victim 
with  legible  copies  of  such  material  at  Perpe- 
trators  expen.=;e. 

Section  3.  For  second  offenders  or  for  a 
Perpetrator  who  willfully  sends  one  of  those 
brown,  smelly  photostats  that  crinkle  up  with 
age.  the  court  nuiy  also  require  a  public  apol- 
ogy to  the  Victim  to  be  published  once  a 
week  for  fovu  weeks  In  the  newspaper  la 
which  the  Sheriff's  notices  appear. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A.TIVES 
Tuesday,  September  13,  1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
quite  interested  to  read  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  August  31,  entitled 
"New  Labor  Laws  Needed,"  since  it 
touched  upon  the  subject  matter  of  H.R. 
16930  which  I  introduced  last  month. 

The  editorial  commented  that  the  one 
section  of  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  report  that  offers  any  long  term 
hope  is  the  panel's  recommendation 
that — in  the  period  ^of  calm  after  the 
present  round  of  airlines  pay-negotia- 
tions ends — the  Nation  revise  the  40- 
year-old  Railway  Labor  Act  to  provide 
better  emergency  procedures.  However. 
it  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  process 
of  rethinking  public  protection  should 
not  stop  with  the  law  that  governs  labor 
relations  on  the  railroads  and  airlines. 
An  overhaul,  it  su'^Tgests,  is  clearly  in 
order  in  the  all  the  emergency  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  well. 

Most  interesting  to  me  personally, 
however,  was  the  special  note  given  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  oft-repeated  promise  to 
send  proposals  to  Congress  for  remedying 
this  situation.  As  I  pointed  out  in  in- 
troducing my  bill,  the  President  has 
pledged,  on  at  least  two  separate  ocas- 
sions,  to:  "ask  Congress  to  consider 
measures  which,  without  improperly  in- 
vading State  and  local  authority,  will 
enable  us  to  deal  with  strikes  which 
threaten  irreparable  damage  to  the  na- 
tional interest"  and  to  propose  legisla- 
tion to  end  "our  helplessness  in  prevent- 
ing extreme  disruption  to  the  lives  and 
livelihoods  of  our  people."  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  we  are  still  awaiting  these 
proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  us  in  Congress  to  sto)) 
waiting  for  guidance  and  direction  from 
the  Executive  and  to  accept  our  own 
responsibility  to  provide  for  the  common 
good.  The  public  Interest  cannot  be 
served  by  continued  Improvisation  In 
dealing  with  disruptive  strikes  such  as 
the  New  York  transit  strike  and  the  more 
recent  airiine  strike.  I  repeat  my  belief 
that  new  and  permanent  legislation  is 
needed  to  give  us  better  tools  for  dealing 
with  labor  disputes.  "We  have  too  long 
allowed  this  need  to  go  unmet ;  even  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Labor-Management  Policy  has  avoided 
the  question  of  collective  bargaining 
since  May  1962. 

Because  of  this  great  need  for  action, 
I  once  again  urge  Congre.ss  to  act  upon 
my  proposal  that  a  Commission  on  Labor 
Relations  be  established.  Composed  of 
15  persons  from  the  academic  life  who 
are  particularly  qualified  in  labor  theory 
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and  practice,  the  Commission  would 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  laws  relating 
to  labor  disputes  and  determine  what 
changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  such 
laws  or  their  administration.  The  final 
reix)rt  of  this  Commission  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress  within  6  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  academic  experts 
would  be  free  from  political  fear  and 
would  lack  bias  toward  either  business  or 
labor.  They  could  thus  command  the 
respect  of  both,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
general  public.  Their  study  could  well 
be  the  basis  for  the  overhaul  which  is  so 
obviou.sly  needed  in  our  present  labor 
laws.  I  submit  this  proposal,  along  with 
the  text  of  the  Times  editorial,  for  the 
consideration  of  all  Members  of  this 
body: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  31,  1966] 
New  Labor  Law  Needed 
In  the  light  of  the  shambles  the  settle- 
ment of  the  recent  airlines  strike  made  of 
national  wage  policy,  a  Presidential  emer- 
gency board  has  understandably  shrunk 
from  any  attempt  to  set  forth  the  specific 
terms  it  believes  ought  to  prevail  in  the 
current  contract  dispute  covering  mechanics 
on  American  Airlines. 

The  report  warns  against  an  "exaggerated 
settlement,"  but  leaves  it  up  to  the  com- 
pany and  the  Transport  Workers  Union  to 
decide  what  that  means.  Since  American 
Airlines  rates  for  mechanics  have  been  on 
balance,  slightly  higher  than  those  that 
members  of  the  Internationa]  Association 
of  Machinists  used  to  receive  from  the  five 
struck  airlines,  most  outsiders  would  as- 
sume the  final  pact  should  not  exceed  the 
5  per  cent  the  other  mechanics  got.  But 
the  T.W.U.,  which  struck  the  New  York 
subways  last  Janiuu-y.  is  not  llkelv  to  con- 
clude from  its  experience  then  or  "from  the 
more  recent  testimony  provided  bv  the  White 
House  handling  of  the  airlines  strike  that 
continence  pays  off. 

On  that  basis,  the  one  section  of  the 
emergency  board  report  that  offers  long- 
term  hope  1.S  the  panel's  recommendation 
that— in  the  period  of  calm  after  the  present 
round  of  airlines  pay  negotiations  ends— the 
nation  revl.sc  the  forty-year-old  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  better  emergency  pro- 
cedures. And  the  process  of  rethinking  pub- 
lic protectioi  should  not  stop  with  the  law 
that  governs  labor  relations  on  the  railroads 
and  airlines.  An  overhaul  is  clearly  in  order 
in  the  emergency  provision  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  as  well. 

President  Johnson  promised  In  his  State 
of  the  Union  mes.';age  at  the  time  of  the 
tran.slt  strike  that  he  would  send  such  pro- 
posals to  Congress.  The  country  is  still 
waiting:. 


and  present  chairman  of  the  boards  of 
the  Utah  Construction  &  Mining  Co.,  and 
the  First  Security  Bank  of  Utah,  deliv- 
ered  an   address   before  the   Common- 
wealth Club  of  California  in  which  he 
criticizes  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  supposedly  was  to  aid 
the  housing  industry  and  which  he  says 
will  only  make  the  money  market  tighter 
The  Friday  Flashes  report  as  published 
in  the  Commonwealth  follows: 
"Government  Attempt  To  Aid  Housing  In- 
Di-sTOT   Will  O.vly   Make  Money   M-miket 
Tighter"— EccLES 
(From  Address  by  Marrlner  S.  Eccles.  chair- 
man  of   the   board,  Utah   Construction   & 
Mining   Co.,   and   First   Security   B:uik    of 
Utah,   N.A.) 

We  all  recognize  the  need  of  having  an 
adequate  and  effective  monetary  and  credit 
system  to  assist  in  malntiUnlng  reasonable 
p-ice  EUibillty,  low  level  of  unemploj-ment 
and  economic  growth— which  are  our  na- 
tional goals. 

Monetary  and  credit  policy  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  over-all  economic  policy  and  must 
be  considered  In  relationship  to  fiscal  policy, 
which,  to  be  effective,  means  a  great  degree 
of  coordination  between  tlie  Executive 
Branch,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  other  in- 
dependent agencies. 

'ITic  Federal  Reserve  controls  the  amount 
of  reserves  made  available  to  the  banking 
system.  It  can  control  the  growth  In  the 
money  supply  as  well  as  restrict  It.  As  the 
growth  In  the  money  supply  Is  curbed  In 
relation  to  the  demand  for  credit,  the  ve- 
locity or  turnover  In  the  money  supply  in- 
creases, .as  do  Interest  rates. 

SavUigs  of  IndlvlduiUs  and  businesses  are 
now  Inadequate  to  meet  private  borrowing 
demands  and  at  the  same  time  finance  Large 
public  deficits,  hence  we  find  Interest  rates 
going  up  even  though  there  Is  a  substantial 
growth  In  the  money  supply.  The  principal 
cau.se  for  tight  money  and  higher  Interest 
rates  Is  the  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  curb  Inflationary  pressures 
brought  about  largely  by  the  Vietnam  war 
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home  .and  apartment  construction  was  ctu-- 
talled  until  demand  absorbed  the  surplus 
supply.  ^ 

nSB    LOCKS    UP    $900    MILLION 

The  Federal  Reserve,  under  political  pres- 
sures, continued  an  e.xsv  monev  policy  too 
long.  As  a  result,  stock  prices  were  Inflated 
and  excessive  credit  extended,  especially  In 
the  mortgage  field  encouraged  by  govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  FederiU  Reserve's  recent  action  In- 
creasing reserves  on  Time  Certificates  of 
Deposit  and  Savings  Certificates,  from  4% 
to  e^c  on  amounts  above  $5  mUllon  In  anv 
one  bank,  is  locking  up  approximately  »9o6 
million  of  reserves  in  the  larger  baJiks  This 
Is  by  far  the  most  restrictive  action  Udien 
to  date  to  tighten  credit. 

These  reserves  are  serving  as  a  basis  for 
bank  credit  of  many  billion  dollars,  which 
w-iu  have  to  be  contracted  unless  replaced 
by  Federal  Reser\e  bank  credit. 

The  Federal  Reserve  h.aa  had  to  carry  the 
full  burden  of  curbing  Inflation  by  a  very 
restrictive  moneuiry  and  credit  poli'cy  caus- 
ing extremely  tight  money  and  very  high 
Interest  rates. 


"Government  Attempt  To   Aid   Housing 
Industry  Will  Only  Make  Money  Mar- 
ket Tighter"— Eccles 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13, 1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
8TJist  26,  Mr.  Marriner  S.  Eccles.  former 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 


UNITED  STATES  .SEXLS  ASSESTS ONE  SHOT  TONIC 

To  finance  our  huge  and  Increasing  mlU- 
tiiry  expenditures,  the  government  has  re- 
quired accelerated  withholding,  or  pay-as- 
you-go,  corporation  and  individual  Income 
t;:xes,  providing  an  estimated  $3.5  bllhon 
during  this  fii;cal  year.  This  Is  In  addition 
to  regular  taxes  and  cannot  be  repeated 

To  make  the  budget  look  better,  the  gov- 
ernment has  sold  in  the  market  during  the 
pa.-t  fiscal  year  $3  3  billion  of  government 
assets    which  consisted  of  government  loans 

^«w  ."  ^^'^  P^-"''  ^  ^'^^  Import-Export  Bank. 
PN.M.A.  (Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation 1 ,  and  other  agencies.  In  the  present 
fiscal  ye.ar  these  sales  will  amount  to  $4  2 
billion.  * 

This,  added  to  the  collection  of  accelerated 
t.a.xes  of  $35  billion,  leaves  an  estimated 
budgetary  deficit  of  about  $2  billion,  or  an 
actu.-U  deficit  of  almost  $10  billion  on  a 
ba^ls  of  candid  reporting. 

FNMA    SALE    WON'T    HELP    CREDIT    SUPPLY 

Congress  has  Just  passed  a  bill  author- 
l^lng  FN.MA  to  sell  $3.7  billion  of  ItB  obli- 
gations secured  by  mortgages.  This  sale  will 
add  further  to  the  present  tight  money  sit- 
uation. The  alleged  purpose  Is  to  make 
mortgage  money  available— now  in  verv 
short  supply.  ' 

This  operation  will  not  Increase  the  over- 
all availability  of  credit.  It  was  passed  as 
a  result  of  pressures  from  the  real  estate 
and  home  building  Industry  to  stimulate 
housing  construction,  now  In  a  depres.slon— 
largely  caused  by  overbuilding  of  homes 
and  apartment*.  Everyone  (owners,  credi- 
tors, debtors)    would  be  much   better  off  If 


FRENCH  COLD  RESERVES  SOAR 

H.ad  the  government  done  its  p:u-t  bv  an 
adequate  fiscal  policy— increasing  Uixes'and 
curbing  non-essential  programs— money 
would  not  have  been  as  tight  and  Interest 
rates  as  high.  The  only  relief  will  have  to 
come  from  such  an  adequate  fiscal  policy. 

Another  reason  for  tight  money  Is  the 
deficiency  In  our  internation.al  balance  of 
payments.  During  the  past  10  years  our  gold 
reserve  has  been  reduced  nearlv  40'"^  while 
all  other  countries  gained  ne-arlv  lOO^r 
French  gold  stocks  Increased  from  about  $500 
million  to  $5  billion,  or  l.OOO'-r.  We  have 
also  become  the  world's  largest  short-terra 
debtor  now  owing  more  than  $24  billion  to 
foreigners. 

Our  total  gold  resen-e  Is  approximately 
$13.5  billion,  of  which  $10  billion  is  required 
as  reserve  against  Federal  Reserve  notes 
leaving  about  $3.5  billion  of  free  gold  to  nav 
foreign  liabUltles. 

MUST  MAINTAIN   HIGH   INTEREST  RATES 

The  continuing  deficiency  in  our  bal,ince 
of  payments  is  causing  further  heavv  losses 
of  gold.  The  war  In  Vietnam  and  other  for- 
eign military  expenditures  are  largelv  re- 
sponsible for  this  deficiency. 

To  maintain  the  doll.ar  as  the  worlds  cur- 
rency  and  prevent  a  run  on  our  gold  supply 
It  Is  Imperative  to  maintain  a  tight  money 
policy,  keeping  interest  rates  high  to  help 
curb  furUier  inflation  and  the  loss  of  for- 
eign funds  dejx)6ited  and  loaned  In  this 
country. 

It  is  fallacious  to  think  the  bankers  are 
responsible  for  tight  money  and  are  bene- 
fited. On  the  contrary.  It  is  causing  the 
banks  to  pay  high  interest. 

MONEY  TIGHTEST  SINCE  I920'S 

The  real  beneficiaries  of  high  Interest  rates 
are  the  millions  of  people  who  have  their 
money  In  high  Interest  savings  certificates 
and  who  are  purchasing  bonds  or  mortgages 

Money  Is  the  tightest  and  Interest  rates 
the  highest  they  have  been  since  the 
Twenties.     During  the  past  two  years— 

Tlie  prime  rate  luis  increased  from  4'  '". 
to  6  •"  .  ^    ' 

Short-term  Treasury  l.«;6ues  from  3^4,1   to 

Highest  grade  long-term  corporation  bonds 
from  iK'^,  to  534  ">-. 

Long-term  t;ix-free  municipal  bonds  from 
3.12'>  to  4.17". 

Broker  loans  to  customers  from  6%  to 
6^4  '-, ,  and 

Mortgage  money  from  S", '-^  to  7^  when 
available. 

Even  with  tight  money  there  la  increas- 
ing evidence  of  further  Inflationary  pres- 
sures in  nearly  every  field:  a  growing  short- 
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age  of  skilled  workers;  Increasing  strikes  and 
exorbitant  demands  by  labor  unions;  increas- 
ing cost  of  living;  breaking  of  established 
wage  and  price  guidelines. 

The  large  decline  in  the  stock  market  his 
been  brought  about  by  tight  money,  high 
Interest  rates,  the  prospect  of  Increased  taxes 
and  the  excessive  demands  being  made  by 
union  labor.  i 

RATIONING    POSSIBLE 

The  monopolistic  power  of  organl^ed  Uibi)- 
U  having  an  Inflationary  effect  by  curbing 
production  and  Increasing  prices.  Strikes 
and  lock-outs  should  be  outlawed.  Where 
there  are  conflicts,  compulsory  arbitration 
should  be  provided  with  the  right  of  appeal 
by  either  party  to  federal  labor  courts  to  be 
established. 

Monetary  policy  alone  cannot  hold  down 
prices  in  the  present  booming  economy. 
Even  a  tight  money  pKsUcy  and  increased 
taxes  may  not  be  adequate  If  the  Vietnamese 
war  is  expanded.  In  which  event  wage-price 
controls  and  rationing  would  be   necessary 

VIETNAM    CAITSES    INFLATION 

We  are  trying  to  do  too  much  in  the  domes- 
tic economy  while  at  the  same  time  under- 
taking international  programs.  This  we 
could  afford  (although  much  of  it  is  not 
Justified)  without  bringing  about  inflation- 
ary developments  if  it  were  not  for  our  ex- 
panding, extravagant,  and  useless  venture  in 
Vietnam. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
to  rely  for  our  prosperity  on  our  military 
might.  I  believe  that  the  opportunities  pro- 
vided in  a  peace-time  world,  both  for  labor 
and  capital  would  be  without  limit. 

It  is  incredible  that  this  great  nation 
should  permit  Itself  to  be  so  constantly  In- 
Tolved,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  sup- 
port of  aggression.  If  we  are  to  get  the 
full  benefits  of  our  superior  technology  and 
productivity  for  our  own  people,  as  well  as 
others,  we  must  have  peace. 

AMSWEKS    TO    WRITTCN    QUESTIONS    FROM    FLOOR 

Question.  (L.  D.  Beckner).  Will  borrow- 
ing costs  return  to  former  levels? 

Answer.  See  much  easier  Interest  rates  if 
peace  U  brought  about.  Tax  program  would 
reduce  Interest  rates. 

Question.  (H.  A.  Barnes).  Except  price 
and  wage  controls? 

Answer.  Depends  U{>on  a  tax  program  to 
remove  excess  purchsislng  power.  If  China 
eaters  war,  price  and  wage  controls  very 
possible. 

Question.  (H.  G.  Oerdes).  Immediate  ef- 
fect upon  U.S.  economy  if  troops  vacated 
South  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Shift  purchasing  power  from  mil- 
itary to  other  sections;  slow  process,  but 
needs  within  U.S.  are  great. 

Question.  (Richard  M.  Robblnsi  .Antici- 
pate a  tax  increase? 

Answer.  Would  have  to  be  considerable 
pressure  before  taxes  are  Increased. 

Question.  (Richard  N.  Robinson).  If  per- 
sonal and  corporate  income  taxes  had  been 
Increased  and  investment  tax  credit  avail- 
able to  corporations  abolished  in  January, 
would  we  now  be  In  tight  credit  situation? 

Answer.  Don't  think  so. 

Question.  (David  PVankel).  Devaluation 
of  British  pound?  effect  on  the  dollar? 

Answer.  "Big  Ten"  countries  are  aiding 
British  In  every  way.  Devaluation  might 
cause  run  on  our  gold  reserves;  we  might 
have  to  suspend  gold  payments,  depending 
on  degree  of  devaluation. 

Question.  (Arthur  H.  Bell).  Unions  in 
construction  Industry  priciifg  selves  out  of 
market? 

Answer.  Demands  in  Vietnam  and  mili- 
tary establishment  for  skilled  workers,  caus- 
Uig  shortage.  Under  these  conditions  not 
pricing  selves  out  of  market.  Under  normal 
ooadltlons  would  be  another  story. 


A  Statement  of  Coacern  on  Vietnam  by 
Community  Association  of  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFOR.NIA 
I.V  1  HE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE-SENT-ATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13.  1966 

Mr.  EDW.'XRDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Vietaain  continues  to  concern 
us  all  and  the  following  .statement  ex- 
pre.sses  this  in  the  context  of  the  faiths 
and  beliefs  of  seminary  students.  This 
call  for  a  ces.^ation  of  US.  bombing  ac- 
tivities and  a  negotiation  of  a  cease-fire 
wa.s  adopted  by  majority  vot«  of  the 
Community  A.-v->ociation  of  the  Pacific 
School  of  R^.'liLuon.  an  interdenomina- 
tional Protestant  seminaiT  in  Berkeley. 
Calif.  The  a.ssociation.  is  voluntary  and 
not  representative  of  the  school.  Is  com- 
prised of  both  studenus  and  faculty  of  the 
Pacific  school.  Under  unanimous  con- 
.sent    I    include    this    statement    in    the 

CONGRHSSION'AL  RECORD  : 
I 
As  members  of  the  Conummity  A.s.sociation 
Of  Pacific  School  of  R^-liglon.  we  cannot  re- 
main silent  in  the  (ace  of  Increa.sing  United 
States  military  involvement  in  Vietnam.  We 
recognize  our  responsibility  to  speak  out  on 
this  ls.sue  which  aflfect^  the  moral  fiber  of 
our  Nation  and  the  welfiire  of  mankind. 
Therefore,  we  urgently  ask  that  our  Gov- 
ernment take  immediate  and  deci.sive  steps 
toward  de-oscalation  of  the  war.  The  only 
pohtic.LlIy  relev.mt  alternative  is  continued 
escalation,  and  this  we  feel  will  only  per- 
petviate  human  mi.sery.  lead  to  misunder- 
standing. increa.se  world  tensions,  and  add 
to  anti-American  feelings  in  southeast  .Asia. 
II 
We  have  a  vision,  a  vision  of  a  world  com- 
munity of  justice  itnd  love,  and  while  we 
cannot  hope  ultimately  to  achieve  this  vi- 
sion, we  must  respond  to  it  in  the  present  in 
all  serloiLsnes.s:  for  the  future  of  mankind  Is 
at  stake.    We  believe: 

That  God  IS  the  creator  and  sustainer  of 
all  mankind,  not  limiting  himself  to  any  one 
nation,  but  working  through  all;  thus,  each 
nation  Is  held  responsible  for  it.s  words  and 
Its  actions  in  the  realm  of  world  politics; 

That  all  men  .are  created  In  the  image  of 
God.  and  are  beings  with  high  pctentialltles 
on  whom  dignity  has  been  conferred;  thus, 
we  cannot  take  lightly  tiie  actions  of  war  as 
they  delmm.inize  men  and  destroy  their 
world: 

That  man  nevertheless  remains  a  pre- 
'entiou.s  being,  prone  to  self-righteousness 
and  complacency,  and  in  dire  need  of  self- 
transcendence  and  self-criticism;  thus,  we 
must  constantly  reox.imlne  our  foreign  pol- 
icies to  be  sure  they  .ire  not  falsely  based  on 
illusions  or  hatred: 

That  tlie  orientation  of  our  faith  Is  toward 
the  future,  and  we  have  been  freed  to  face  a 
new  world;  thvis.  it  is  our  hope  that  the 
United  .States  can  learn  to  relate  creatively, 
not  destructively,  to  world  demands  for  social 
change: 

Courageous  action  is  far  more  than  tlie 
efBnent  manipulation  of  power:  it  is  a  con- 
tinuing creative  confrontation  with  chang- 
ing world  conditions  Thus  we  feel  the 
above  principles  are  not  irrelevant  ideals,  but 
are  a  proper  basis  for  responsible  world 
politics  We  call  on  all  those  who  .sense  the 
urgency  of  the  moment  to  direct  their  efforts 
toward  the  attainment  of  peace. 


Because  we  acknowledge  the»e  princii)les 
as  fundament:!],  and  because  we  are  repre- 
sented by  the  presence  of  our  government  in 
Vietnam,  we  must  confess  and  decry  the 
following  actions  of  our  country. 

For  we  alienate  and  inflict  injury  upon 
those  we  allegedly  intend  to  save;  More  than 
1.000  Vietnamese  civilians  are  killed  each 
month  by  our  bombing  .md  burnint;  of  vil- 
lages, or  die  of  hunger  due  to  our  destruc- 
tion of  crops.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  been  made  homeless.  Schools  and 
hospitals  have  been  destroyed.  Misery  and 
stifTering  sojourn  in  Vietnam;  The  United 
States'  (presence  in  Vietnam  is  intensely 
questioned  and  protested  by  an  increasing 
number  of  social  and  !>ol:t!cal  groui>s  in 
Vietnam; 

For  in  spite  of  our  avowed  endorsement 
of  free  self-determination  and  democracy  we 
have  supported  dictatorship  and  suppression 
We  fear  that  an  enemy  might  institute  con- 
centration camps,  •re-education  centers." 
mass  torture,  and  execution;  yet  all  of  these 
have  been  a  part  of  the  governments  and 
policies  we  have  supported  in  Vietnam.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  rcpres,sed  long-stand- 
ing ix-)pularly  b.ised  efforts  directed  tow.ird 
change  and  national  Independence: 

For  we  fight  an  Illegal  and  unlimited  war; 
SEATO,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact  constitute  specific 
treaty  agreements  which  make  our  involve- 
ment in  a  Vietnam  war  Illegal  both  under  in- 
ternational law  and  in  terms  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Our  endorsement  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  and  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  also  give  cause  for  legal 
questions;  we  fight  a  war  in  which  escala- 
tion continues  and  costs  rise  without  ap- 
parent limit.  We  claim  Interest  in  negotia- 
tions yet  make  them  impossible  by  our  in- 
creased bombing  of  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam; 

For  world  opinion  is  indicating  the  pre- 
carious nature  of  our  moral  position  in  Viet- 
nam even  as  we  continue  to  endanger  the 
safety  and  pe.ace  of  all  nations;  We  fall  to 
recognize  the  distinction  between  European 
Commimism  and  the  more  Indigenous  and 
nationalistic  form  of  communism  in  Asia. 
Instead,  ovir  actions  have  tended  to  force 
Asian  Communism  Into  the  monolithic  form 
we  fear.  As  we  force  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  be 
more  dependent  on  China  and  Russia,  the 
risk  of  an  irreversibly  extended  and  perhaps 
nuclear  war  lucre ases. 


As  an  incentive  to  constructive  thinking 
and  action,  we  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tions: 

Tliat  the  United  States  stop  immediately 
Its  bombing  of  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam, bombing  which  has  accomplished  little 
except  the  perpetuating  of  human  misery, 
especially  among  local  villages  where  peasants 
are  defenseless; 

That  the  United  States  be  instrumental  in 
negotiating  a  reciprocal  cease  fire  during 
which  all  groups  could  hold  their  present 
military  positions  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  elections  scheduled  for  August  15,  1966; 

That  the  Vietnamese  people  be  allowed  to 
determine  their  own  destiny  and  that  all 
political  groups  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  coming  elections.  Including  those  groups 
which  are  presently  being  denied  participa- 
tion, such  as  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  the  different  neutralist  parties: 

That  after  inclusive  elections  are  held,  the 
United  States  abide  by  the  policies  of  the 
newly  formed  South  Vletname.se  government, 
even  if  this  means  that  America  embark  upon 
a  policy  of  phased  withdrawal; 

That  In  the  event  tliat  war  continues  after 
the  elections  due  to  major  parties  being 
excluded,  the  United  States  take  immediate 
action  to  assist  in  the  coiavening  of  an  inter- 
national peace  conference  which  would  nego- 
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tlnte  a  cease  fire,  rework  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments, and  supervise  preparations  for  a  new 
election  which  would  Involve  all  political 
groups : 

Tliat  simultaneously  with  the   actions  of 

an  Intcrnutional  pea.ce  agency,  the  United 
States  undertake  a  policy  of  phased  with- 
drawal, and  that  American  aid  be  given  In 
repairing  damage  WTOught  in  Vietnam  by 
the  war: 

That  the  United  St.'.tes  re-evaUiate  com- 
prehensively Its  Asian  policy  which  has  lost 
wide  support  of  most  of  the  neutral  world 
and  our  traditional  allies;  for  tlUs  policy 
has  beconie  ineffective,  outmoded,  and  un- 
realistic in  the  face  of  the  rapidlv  changing 
social  order  on  the  Asian  continent 


laws  providing  for  shorter  campaigns  the 
application  of  campaign  contribution  laws 
to  primaries  and  conventions,  the  establish- 
ment of  proper  accounting  methods,  and 
the  disclosing  and  publicizing  of  actual  con- 
tributions  and  expenditures. 

The  President's  Club  raises  suspicions  of 
influence  peddling  and  corruption.  Involv- 
ing the  highest  office  of  the  land.  However 
reluctant  he  may  be  to  give  up  a  lucrative 
source  of  party  Income,  Pre.-ldent  Johnson 
owes  It  to  the  people  to  preside  at  the  dis- 
solution of  this  club  and  to  do  It  now 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  13. 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  so 
aptly  pointed  out,  campaign  financing 
continues  to  be  the  Achilles'  heel  of 
American  democracy. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
on  tliis  subject  from  the  September  13 
1966,  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  I  caU  special  attention  to 
paragraph  6  which  offers  some  con- 
structive suggestions  for  reform.  The 
article  follows: 

The  President's  Clttb 
Campaign  financing  continues  to  be  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  American  democracy  Elec- 
tion campaigns  in  the  United  States  are  un- 
believably expensive.  Parties  and  candidates 
are  forced  to  think  up  clever  means  to  raise 
the  vast  sums  needed  to  pay  for  high-cost 
campaign  advertising.  They  frequently  turn 
for  contributions  to  sources  some  of  which 
could  conceivably  stand  to  gain  substantially 
from  government  favoritism. 

The  opportunities  for  corruption  and  and 
the  consequent  suspicion  of  COTruptlon  can 
be  removed.  Political  scientists  believe  that 
whatever  the  difficulties,  wise  and  adequate 
laws  relating  to  campaign  financing  can  be 
drafted  and  enforced. 

,„^.°v,°"f  *■""'"  ^'■^"^  ^^"*  present  laws  are 
in  the  least  adequate.  President  Johnson 
submitted  a  bill  to  Congress  proposing  a  new 
law.  It  would  help  by  requiring  more  dis- 
closure, encouraging  gifts  by  smaller  con- 
tributors, and  closing  some  of  the  present 
loopholes,     still,  it  is  a  bare  beginning. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  bill  would 
help  to  reduce  dependence  on  the  large 
contributor,  Mr.  Johnson  Is  using  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  .-us  a  device  to  attract  to  party 
coffers  gifts  of  $1,000  or  more. 

Relying  on  .status  appeal,  the  President's 
Club  has  proved  to  be  an  unusually  suc- 
cessful fund-raising  method.  And,  like  the 
ll.OOO-a-pIate  testimonial  dinner  and  the 
sale  of  advertisements  In  slick  political  bro- 
chures at  $15  000  a  page.  It  raises  suspicions 
of  improprieties  Such  practices  should  have 
ho  place  in  politics 

^J\l^  °°^  necessary  to  adopt  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt s  suggestion  that  the  government 
t^L'^T^''?''  expenses  by  appropriating 
funds  directly  to  the  parties.    Helpflu  mea: 

to  nnf,?  H  '"'f."'^"-  ^°'""tary  agreements 
to  limit  advertising  expenditures,  tax  In- 
centive programs  for  the  smaU  contributor. 


Two-Chba  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13, 1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday in  a  speech  recorded  on  pages 
21336  through  21339  of  the  Record  en- 
titled "Red  China:  A  Realistic  Apprais- 
al." I  pointed  out  to  the  House  that  the 
administration  is  presently  considering 
a  change  in  this  Nation's  policy  toward 
Red  China  and  spoke  In  opposiiton  to 
that  proposed  change. 

Worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  is 
an  article  by  Drew  Middleton  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  This  article  underlines  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  does  appear  to  be 
moving  toward  acceptance  of  a  two- 
China  policy  in  the  United  Nations  It 
points  out  that  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  and  power- 
ful support  for  such  a  policy  in  the  State 
Department. 

As  Robert  Goralski  of  NBC  has  pointed 
out,  the  New  York  Times  Is  apparently 
used  by  the  present  administration  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  up  trial  balloons 
for  proposed  changes  In  foreign  policy 
This  may  well  be  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance, and  I  Include  herewith  the  arti- 
cle in  its  entirety: 

UNrTED  States  Seen  Tdeldinc  on  Two 
Chinas  in  U.N.— New  Support  roa  Ps- 
KJNG  IN  Stats  Department  Hinted 

(By  Drew  Middleton) 
United  Nations.  N  Y..  Sept.  10.— The  United 
Statea  appears  to  be  moving  toward  accept- 
ance of  a   two-China  policy  in  the  United 
Nations. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  reached  by  the 
Administration.  But  the  emphasis  placed  on 
a  variety  of  arguments  for  the  step  by  respon- 
sible officials  indicates  that  powerful  support 
has  been  generated  for  it  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment despite  the  opposition  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk. 

In  essence,  the  policy  would  shift  the  em- 
phasis in  American  diplomacy  from  keepinj? 
the  Chinese  Communist  out  of  the  world 
organization  to  keeping  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alists In  If  Peking  was  admitted. 

The  next  attempt  to  seat  the  Communists 
will  occur  during  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  opens  Sept.  20.  Peking's 
chances  are  regarded  as  slightly  better  this 
year  because  it  Is  expected  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  African  bloc,  angered  by  United 
States  policy  on  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 
wiU  support  admission. 


SOLE    REPBESENTATION    SOUGHT 

Peking  and  Its  Communist  sponsors  her« 
h.ave  insisted  in  the  past  that  the  People's 
Republic  must  be  the  only  Chinese  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  NaUons. 

American  sources  do  not  believe  that  an 
acceptance  of  the  two-China  policy  would 
hiive  any  Immediate  effect  on  Peking's  in- 
sistence on  this  condition  nor  on  the  Com- 
munists' hostility  toward  the  Unlt^'d  States 
They  pin  theix  faith  on  the  theorv  that 
with  the  pa-SKige  of  time  the  policy  wlU  be 
accept«l  by  both  the  Nationalist  and  Com- 
munist governments  as  perliaps  the  only  way 
out  of  the  present  imp;is.se. 

The  CommunlEt,  It  Is  reasoned  must  kno-w 
tliat  their  irtsi.stence  on  the  ejection  of  the 
Nationalists  Is  responsible  for  a  large  number 
of  neg.itive  votes  and  abstentions  in  the  Gen- 
eral As-sembly.     The  Nationalists.  It  is  held 
.should  realize  that  there  Is  a  growing  senti- 
ment among  the  African  and  Asian  naUoas 
for  Peking's  entry;  a  sentiment  nourished  by 
fears  of  a  waj-  between  CommunUt  Cblna  and 
the  United  States  over  Vietnam. 
old  system  cited 
Advocates  of  the  two-China  policy  In  the 
United  Nations   put   forwiird    anoUier   argu- 
ment that  could   influence  significantly  fu- 
ttire  American  policy  low.Txd  China  and  per- 
haps toward  East  Germany  and  North  Korea 
This  Is  that  the  policy  would  be  a  step  to- 
ward a  return   to   the  old   system  of  recog- 
nizing that  the  government  In  control  of  a 
territory  is  In  fact  Its  legitimate  representa- 
tive regardless  of   Its  Ideology.     At   present 
It  was  emphiisized,  this  applies  only  tc  the 
seating  of  Communist  China  In  the  United 
NatiotLS. 

But  It  w.as  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of 
granting  and  withholding  of  recognition  to 
a  country  based  on  the  character  of  its  gov- 
ernment is  a  comparatively  new  development 
in  Amerlcui  diplomacy.  A  number  of  ac- 
knowledged authorities  on  diplomacy  in- 
cluding former  Ambassador  George  F  ken- 
nan,  have  deplored  the  injection  of  moral 
judgments  into  recognition,  these  sources 
said. 

Behind  the  arguments  deployed  by  respon- 
sible sources  lies  the  knowl^ge  that  the 
position  of  the  United  States  within  the 
United  Nations  has  been  weakened  by  its 
intransigent  attitude,  especially  In  recent 
years,  over  Peking's  admission.  But  U  the 
new  policy  shifted  the  American  poslUon 
from  this  attitude  to  a  defense  of  Nationalist 
China  s  right  to  remain  in  the  world  organi- 
zation, the  United  States  delegation  would 
have  a  more  positive  role  in  the  debate. 

LAST  BID  BARELY  DEFEATED 

At  the  last  General  Assembly  the  United 
States  barely  defeated  the  bid  to  admit 
Peking.  The  vote  was  47  to  47  with  20  ab- 
stentions. This  w.a£  not  as  cloee  as  It  seems 
however,  for  eru-ller  the  General  Assembly  had 
voted  that  the  Issue  was  so  important'  that 
an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present  would  be  required  for  member- 
ship. 

„.,??r^,  '^^y''*  ^  considerable  support 
within  the  United  Nations  for  a  change  In 
United  States  policy  although  manv  delega- 
tions believe  the  AdminlsUatlon  should  go 
all  Uie  way  and  drop  Its  opposition  to  admis- 
sion of  Peking. 

The  activities  of  the  Red  Guard  In  Main- 
land China,  the  emphasis  on  enmity  to  the 
United  States  in  the  press  and  in  public 
statement*  and  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  have  generated  a  fear  that  Is 
expected  to  affect  deliberations  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

One  African  delegate  said: 

"Somehow  we  must  prod  you— and  some- 
one also  must  prod  the  Chinese— into  a  more 
pacific  frame  of  mind.  The  present  atmos- 
phere is  far  too  explosive  and  there  are 
plenty  of  sparlts  to  set  It  off  la  Southeast 
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Eztrcmistt  Breed  Extremism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13, 1966 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
inclpde  the  following  column  by  William 
S.  White  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  10.  1966,  describing  the  In- 
evitable reaction  to  the  extremism  of 
Stokely  Carmlchael  and  his  followers 
and  Its  disastrous  effect  upon  the  civil 
rights  movement:  ' 

Civil,  rights:  Extremists  Breed  Extremism 
(By  William  S.  WWte) 
The  tragedy  of  persistent  and  riotous  vio- 
lence by  Negro  extremists  undeniably  Is  now 
gravely  Injuring.  U  not  In  fact  destroying, 
the  civil  rights  movement  In  this  countr>' 
The  responsible  and  the  relatively  responsi- 
ble Negro  leaders,  such  men  as  Roy  WUluns 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  In  the  first  case  and 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  In  the  second 
case,  are  being  outshouted  for  Negro  head- 
ship by  cold  young  demagogues  whose  in- 
terests He  more  In  continuous  public  dis- 
order than  in  progress  for  clvU  rights— and 
sometimes  more  In  the  Communist  cause 
than  In  the  American  cause  in  Vietnam 

Here  Is  the  highly  liberal  Mayor  of  Atlanta. 
the  mo«t  progressive  city  in  the  South  in 
racial  matters  and  indeed  one  of  the  most 
progressive  In  aU  this  Nation,  physically 
abused  by  "demonstrators"  under  the  goad  of 
Stokely  Carmlchael  of  the  so-called  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee. 

Here  Is  Dr.  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  condemning.  If  all 
too  timidly,  such  senseless  violence.  Here 
are  white  men  of  old  and  unimpeachable 
records  for  clvU  rights  drawing  away  at  last 
from  a  movement  being  Intolerably  per- 
verted to  fair-minded  men  everywhere. 

Here.  In  consequence.  Is  an  Admlnistra- 
Uon  ClvU  rights  blU  now  deeply  stuck  In  the 
Senate  not  so  much  through  the  exertions 
of  lt«  out-and-out  opponents  as  through  the 
sick  disenchantment  and  disillusion  of  some 
Of  the  oldest  friends  of  valid  Negro  rights. 
Here  Is  a  profound  and  visible  white  back- 
lash that  is  already  one  of  the  phenomena 
of  this  campalgni  year  and  may  well  becom? 
a  much  sharper  one  before  election  day  in 
November. 

And  here,  underlying  all  this,  is  a  brief 
and  factual  record  from  the  last  few  weeks 
that  speaks  for  Itself: 

A  poll  by  the  respected  John  D  Kraft 
Corporation  among  Northern  (not  Southern  i 
Negroes  finds  that  not  alleged  "police  bru- 
tality"— the  constant  song  of  civil  rights 
theoreticians — but  rather  more  police  pro- 
tection from  criminal  violence  la  their  high- 
est concern  now.  They  want  more,  not 
fewer,  policemen:  and  policemen,  moreover 
not  handcuffed  by  absurd  restrictions,  but 
policemen  capable  of  doing  their  duty. 

A  survey  by  Newsweek  magazine  finds  that 
the  white  man  generally  now  opposes  even 
peaceful  Negro  demonstrations,  so  fed  up 
has  he  become  with  the  other  kind. 

A  survey  by  the  New  York  Times  discloses 
that  Northern  liberals  have  become  so  fear- 
ful of  extremism  that  they  are  sharply  cut- 
ting down  on  contributions  to  the  more 
beUlcoee  civil  rights  organizations. 

Chicago  city  officials — again  not  those  bad, 
bad  fellows  down  In  some  Montgomery  or 
Little  Rock — anxiously  report  evidence  of  a 
working  alliance  between  some  clvU  rights 
groups  and  some  simply  criminal  gangs. 
The  mayors  of  two  Northern  cltlee.  Cleve- 


land and  Los  .\ngeie8.  who  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  men  of  some  resp<')niiibility  aJid 
so;ne  concern  fijr  genuine  civU  rights,  find 
CommunLstB  deeply  involved  in  both  past 
and  planned  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

Ihe  most  adv:t.nced  civil  rights  advocates, 
among  both  whites  and  Negroes,  have  long 
slirugcred  off  omimjiLs  realities  that  are  now 
nut  so  much  straws  in  the  wind  as  great 
beiUTLs  uprooted  in  the  gales  of  Negro  ex- 
treini.sm  m  this  country.  To  note  the  plain 
evidence  of  Comniuni.st  infiltration  has  been 
only  '  red-baitmg."  To  {>olnt  out  that  some 
Negro  orgauiz.itions  are  demonstrably  more 
concerned  with  getting  our  troops  out  of 
Vietnam  th.-ui  with  getting  equality  for 
Amertc.in  N'egri:>os  has  been  only  re.action- 
ary  linser-pointiiig.     And  so  on. 

All  the  »i\nie.  the  hour  is  late;  and  un- 
checked and  unpunished  Nesrro  extremism 
Ls  going  to  lead  to  an  vincl^ecked  and  un- 
thinking white  extremi.=m  that  can  set  back 
legitimate  Negro  t.-piration.';  for  many  a  year 
to  come 


PolaniTf  Millennium 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PENNSYLV.ANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESKNT.XTIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13,  1966 

Mr  GREEN  of  Penn.'^ylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privileJie  to  attend 
a  banquet  in  the  Shei-aton  Hotel  In  Phil- 
adelphia on  Satui-day  evening,  Septem- 
ber 10,  commemorating  the  millennium 
of  Poland's  Ciiri.stianity  and  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  address  delivered 
by  the  Most  Reverend  Aloysius  J.  W. 
WycLslo,  au.viliaiy  bi.>iiop  of  the  archdio- 
cese of  Cliicago: 

Speech  or  Most  Rfv.  Aloysiis  J.  Wycislo. 
AtJxrLtART  Bishop  or  Chicago,  III. 
Tlie  message  of  Poland's  millennium 
re;u:hed  out  into  the  world — it  surmounted 
tlie  Iron  Curtain  of  communism,  and  quick- 
ened the  heartbeat  of  more  than  12  million 
Poles  and  their  friends  who.  though  citizens 
of  other  nations.  ttiriU  to  the  evidence  of 
the  faith  and  culture  "f  a  great  people.  The 
heritage  of  the  f.uth  of  Poland  that  Is  a 
thou.sand  year.s  old  brings  us  together  this 
evening  to  serve  several  purposes: 

1.  Foremost  among  the  reasons  for  our 
presence  is  gratitude  to  God  for  the  faith 
that  welds  us  in  a  union  of  love  for  the 
country  of  our  forefathers'  birth;  for  a  faith 
that  is  supranational,  and  unites  us  in  this 
city  of  liberty  from  which  patriots  with  Po- 
lish blood,  took  tip  the  quest  of  freedom,  now 
so  fund.unentally  denied  our  brothers  in 
Poland 

2  Our  very  presence  here  tonight  is  also 
living  testimony  of  our  union  in  spirit  and 
in  reality,  with  a  great  nation  that  has  been 
saying  Thank  you"  to  God  these  past  9 
years  Poland,  through  its  first  ruler,  ac- 
cepted Christianity  a  thousand  years  ago 
and  Is  ctilminating  this  year  tlie  celebration 
of  a  9-year  novona  of  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  blessings  He  has  given  the  Polish  nation. 
Sounds  strange,  doesn't  it.  that  a  people  wlto 
are  forced  to  live  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
of  communism,  whose  church  is  not  free, 
have  dedicated  9  whole  years  to  saying 
how  gratefiU  they  are  to  God  for  the  faith 
that  Is  theirs,  and  iiow  firm  their  purpose 
of   never  deviating   from   that   faith. 

3.  We  are  also  here  this  evening  to  remem- 
ber, to  commemorate,  to  dedicate  a  thou- 
sandth birthday  of  Christianity,  and  forge 
the  convictions  of  our  own  beliefs  into  a 
manifestation  of  the  unity  of  our  being  and 
purpose  as  .Americans  of  Polish  ancestry. 


(a)  Tlie  Christianizatioii  of  Poland  and  its 
Integration  Into  the  European  commimity  of 
nations  began  the  history  of  Poland,  which 
Is  the  history  of  a  Christian  nation.  Tliat  is 
why  millions  of  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
look  back  tonight  to  remember  that  f.ict.  and 
take  so  much  Justifiable  pride  in  the  high 
moral  principles  that  identify  this,  otu-  native 
land,  with  Poland.  Principles  which  guided 
our  Founding  Fathers  m  l.iying  the  found.i- 
tions  of  our  government  and  in  launching 
this  Nation  on  its  hl.story.  are  identical  with 
those  which  sh.iped  P  )Kind's  thous.iud-year 
history. 

(blAs  we  observe  ;n  this  ciiy  of  brothtrly 
love  P.)!.ind's  Christian  birth  and  licr  Jideliiy 
to  God,  memory  and  conscience  serve  notice 
that  ignorance  and  the  rejection  of  God  and 
the  moral  principles  which  guided  our 
Founding  Fathers,  can  undermine  our  Na- 
tion, and  the  most  sacred  traditions  of 
America.  The  evidence  of  our  moral  ills  are 
too  ntmierous  and  too  obvious  to  require 
repetition.  It  could  be  that  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  in  this  millennial  celebration, 
seek  merely  through  the  unity  of  their  being 
and  the  purpose  of  this  celebration,  t-o  em- 
phasize that  our  national  strength,  which 
over  so  many  decades,  attracted  ever  so  many 
immigrants  to  our  shores,  nurst  continue  to 
be  guided  by  those  values  on  which  our 
strength  was  built.  The  strength  of  Poland 
was  and  is  her  loyalty  to  the  faith;  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  Is  in  that  reign 
of  God  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  upon  which  tliis  country 
was  founded,  will  be  followed  as  the  norm  of 
moral  Judgment  in  the  soci.il  order  for  all  of 
our  people. 

II.  We  Poles  are  citizens  with  pride  in  this. 
our  native  land,  but  we  love  the  people  and 
the  nation  from  which  our  fathers  came 
However,  as  we  commemorate  this  thousandtli 
year  of  Poland's  Christian  birth,  we  know 
that  we  must  focus  our  vision  on  this,  our 
American  way  of  life,  and  set  it  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  rich  tradition  of  the  faith,  the 
culture,  and  art  that  Is  our  noble  heritage. 

No  one  may  deny  us,  therefore,  and  we  will 
fight  for  the  principle  that  belief  in  God  en- 
riches and  preserves  the  culture  of  a  people. 
After  all,  Poles  have  added  their  measure  of 
the  true  coloring  which  enriches  the  mosaic 
of  otir  pluralistic  American  society.  And  we 
would  like  to  Ijelleve  that  all  the  things  we 
Poles  hold  dear  In  America  are  the  common 
aspirations  of  all  the  people  in  .\merica.  We 
would  like  to  believe  that  all  the  memories, 
the  hopes,  and  yearnings  of  our  generation, 
were  the  memories  and  the  hopes  and  yearn- 
ings of  our  forefathers.  We  will  not,  there- 
fore, to  satisfy  a  diabolic  creeping  seculariza- 
tion of  our  society,  give  up  the  franchise  of 
the  faith,  of  our  belief  In  God,  our  belief  in 
prayer,  or  sacrifice  the  development  in  this 
free  land  of  the  culture  that  Is  our  heritage. 
III.  Enough  about  America.  What  of  that 
Poland  that  is  the  inspiration  for  this  cele- 
bration? What  of  that  land  whose  message 
of  the  faith  has  reached  out  beyond  the  wall 
of  commvmism  to  give  the  lie  to  those  who 
say  "there  is  no  God!" 

Poland,  a  nation  of  one  language,  one  cul- 
ture; one  faith,  one  morality  for  1.000 
years!  A  nation  whose  wedding  to  the  West 
began  an  intimate  relationship  that  cannot 
be  erased  from  the  annals  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. (I  Just  can't  see  how  Ru.ssia  can  annul 
that  marriage.) 

We,  who  know  Poland  and  the  faitli  tliat 
is  its  very  liteblood.  know  that  it  will  not  die. 
She  is  "immovable  as  an  anvil  under  the 
blows  of  a  hammer."  (St.  Ignatius  of  .^n- 
tioch.)  Polish  stamina  has  been  linked 
throughout  history  with  religious  devotion. 
Like  the  Irish  at  the  other  end  of  Europe, 
the  Poles  are  Catholic  by  deliberate  choice. 
It  Isn't  that  they  never  knew  anything  else. 
In  the  16th  century  no  country  In  Europe 
granted  more  religious  freedom  than  Poland. 
The  Poles  never  wavered  In  their  devotion 
to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.    They  knew 
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that  the  church  had  civilized  Poland  in  the 
first  place:  that  In  the  confusion  of  the  13th 
century.  It  was  their  one  centralizing  and 
unifjing  force;  that  In  the  mounting  dis- 
aster of  the  17th  century  when  Sienklewlcz 
became  famUlar  to  the  American  public— 
when  the  Cossa^'k  rebellion,  the  Swedish  con- 
quest, and  the  Turkish  tartar  invasions  came 
in  rapid  successions,  two  great  events  saved 
Poland  from  destruction;  A  European  league 
ag.anst  Sweden  and  the  wave  of  religious 
fervor  that  followed  Czestochowa. 

So  It  is  today,  that  there  Is  no  despair 
among  the  Poles  who  above  all  el.so  realize 
that  God  will  not  abandon  a  faithful  people 
who.  for  all  their  faults,  have  never  aban- 
doned him. 

And  so  it  Is,  that  we  celebrate  1,000  vears 
of  Poli-sh  Christianity.    So  it  is,  that  on"  tills 
particular  evening  I  stress  also  the  fact  that 
Poland  for  a  thousand  years  has  also  been 
a  great  center  of  Western  culture.     I  speak 
of  the  Polftnd  of  Copernicus,  and  of  Madame 
Sklodowska-Curle,  of  Chopin  and  Paderewskl 
The  Inspiration  of  poets  lUce  Mickiewlcz  and 
Slowackl;  of  novelists  like  Joeeph  Conrad  and 
Sienklewlcz:   of  heroes  Uke  Sobleekl    Koecl- 
uszko   and   Pulaski.^    The   lovely   Poland  of 
Helen  ModJeska,  Matepko.  Skarga:   I  speak 
of  a  Poland  more  uniform  In  language  and 
custom  than  any  other  nation  In  the  world- 
hostile  politicians  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.   I  speak  of  the  Poland  of  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl     and     more     than     30     bishops 
whose  Intelligent  and  farslghted   participa- 
tion win  go  into  the  hist.orv  of  the  II  Vati- 
can Coimcll. 

You  could  cut  off  Brittany  from  Prance 
Catalonia  from  Spain,  Wales  from  England 
with  no  Injustice  done  to  anyone.  The  lines 
of  demarcation  are  already  there.  But  when 
to  appease  rapacious  neighbors,  you  divide 
the  smiling  plains  of  Poland,  you  cut  an 
organized  body  in  half  which  must  die  or 
grow  together  again.  And  die  it  will  not 
because  a  faith  welds  It  together  into  a  union 
that  exasperates  the  puppets  of  Russia  now 
ruling  Warsaw. 

This  Is  the  Poland  of  our  Christian  herlt- 
age  whose  re.amless  robe  and  sacred  soU  are 
in  enemy  hands  today.  In  the  hands  of 
people  who  were  afraid  to  let  bishops  go  to 
Czestochowa  to  kneel  and  pray.  So  celebrate 
we  rnust,  this  1,000th  birthday  of  Poland's 
baptism.  To  remember,  to  commemorate,  to 
dedicate,  this  we  must  do  because  of  the 
heritage  that  is  ours.  For  what  our  fathers 
have  planted,  we  must  now  reap  and  when 
we  reap  not  only  will  America  and  the  world 
be  reminded  of  what  Poles  have  done,  but  the 
land  of  our  fathers  will  boast  of  our  fldelltv 
and  love  and  of  our  understanding 

Poland,  ever  faithful,  fiercely  loyal  to  her 
baptismal  vows,  poured  out  In  the  new  blood 
of  her  sons  and  daughters  of  America  an 
abundant,  eager,  rich  and  prayerful  te  deum 
vearf  f  oTi  ^^*"'^^g'^•l«g  ^OT  her  thousand 
Ph^L^   K^'*^^^  embrace.    In  these  days  In 

Of  th^n^  '\^^  ^^  ^''*"^"=  ^  various  acts 
of  thwiksglving.  Which  become  In  the  mass 
we  will  celebrate  tomorrow,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  your  archbishop,  the  representative 
?nr  triT'  f ''*'■"■  "''  particular  immolation 
w  ,  K  ^''"^  °^  *^^  P'^''  ^'i  tomorrow's 
hope  of  benediction  for  Poland's  next  mll- 
lennius  and  for  the  future  of  all  of  us 


pride  In  the  accomplishments  of  our 
space  program  and  our  astronauts  new 
in  space,  I  am  prompted  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  by  the  San  Pran- 
cisco  Sun-Reporter  entlUed  "A  Negro 
Astronaut." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  man,  who 
can  conquer  space,  •who  can  walk  among 
the  stars,  remains  fettered  by  bias  and 
racial  discrimination. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
accumulated  wealth  and  knowledge  of 
this  Nation  can  lift  man  into  the  heavens 
yet  find  him  so  impoverished  in  spirit 
and  earthbound  by  prejudice  that  a 
youth  who  happens  to  be  Negro  cannot 
meaningfully  aspire  to  Join  in  the  con- 
quest of  space, 

I  share  the  concerns  wliich  are  stat«l 
In  this  editorial,  as  I  share  the  belief 
that  a  Negro  astronaut  can  and  should 
be  a  participant  in  this  great  adventure, 
whose  presence  would  be  proof  that  in 
conquering  space,  we  have  first  con- 
quered bigotry  and  prejudice  in  our  own 
earth-bound  existence. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Negro  Astronaut 
Yes;  some  time  ago  we  though  perhaps 
a  Negro  astronaut  would  be  Included  among 
the  heroes  of  the  space  age  by  going  Into 
orbit  and  perhaps  landing  on  the  moon  It 
may  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  young 
Negro  who  was  In  training  along  with  his 
fellow  astronauts,  but  something  happened 
that  took  hUn  out  of  the  space  program  He 
said  at  the  time  that  It  was  racial  bias  that 
removed  him,  but  this  was  denied  by  snace 
officials. 

American  youth  are  led  to  believe  their 
poesibllitles  are  without  limit,  but  young 
Negro  Americans  almost  never  think  that  it 
applies  to  them.  Today,  however,  the  In- 
creasing pa«e  of  ClvU  rights  and  Integration 
have  given  Negro  youth  more  hope  for  a 
better  tomorrow.  A  Negro  astronaut  out 
there  In  space  would  tremendously  enhance 
the  Negro  Image  In  America  and  throughout 
the  world.  Such  an  event  would  also  have 
with  intense  subtlety,  a  great  Impact  upon 
the  African  nations. 

Yes;   let  us  have  a  Negro  astronaut      The 
black  man  can  be  super,  too. 


End  of  a  Fiscal  Gimmick 
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iaro  or  a  Fiscm.  Gimmick 
■nie  Johnson  Administration  has  finally 
wriggled  off  the  hook  of  Its  design  that  has 
put  painful  pyreesure  on  the  nation's  money 
markets  and  harmed  Its  own  economic  ob- 
Jectlvee. 

The  Johnson  Administration  Is  not  in 
favor  of  tight  and  dear  money.  But  Its  de- 
sire to  make  the  budget  deficit  look  smaUer 
led  it  to  forge  a  poUcy  that  effecUvely  rein- 
forced the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary 
stringency.  Instead  of  winning  applatise  for 
fiscal  Ingenuity  from  the  financial  commu- 
nity the  Treasury  has  been  attacked  for  its 
fiscal  mismanagement  In  contributing  to  the 
severe  squeeze  on  credit.  Experimentation 
and  innovation  hi  fiscal  operaUons  are  of 
course  sorely  needed,  but  it  Is  clear  that  the 
-Administration's  resort  to  this  particular 
gunmick  has  definitely  hurt,  rather  than 
helped,  its  own  cause. 

The  hook  was  in  the  form  of  sales  to  the 
public  of  special  types  of  Government  securi- 
tlee,  particularly  participations  in  Pedera'- 
owned  loans.  These  sales  were  originally 
billed  as  a  measure  of  fiscal  responslbilitv 
because  they  helped  to  reduce  the  deficit 
In  the  Federal  budget.  But  coming  at  a 
time  when  private  demand  for  long-term 
funds  was  strong,  the  Treasury's  trijie  to 
market  to  sell  Its  participations  helped  to 
intensify  the  credit  squeeze  and  drove  up 
Interest  rates  to  a  very  high  levels. 

Now  the  Treasury  has  announced  that  it 
Is  abandoning  public  sales  of  participations 
and  will  limit  the  marketings  of  securities 
sold  by  Federal  agencies.  This  decision 
means  that  the  Treasury  will  be  stepping 
up  its  own  direct  borrowings,  which  may  pre- 
vent an  e.aslng  of  short-term  Interest  rates- 
it  also  may  swell  the  Federal  deficit  and 
force  the  Treasury  to  go  to  Congress  with  a 
request  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  Administration 
to  admit  It  was  wrong,  especlall-y  since  re- 
verting to  Its  traditional  practice  will  brm>? 
these  new  problems.  But  the  Treasury  h.is 
recognized  that  sticking  to  Its  financing 
gimmick  to  hold  down  the  direct  Federal 
deficit  held  much  greater  rtsks  than  getting 
rid  of  It.  The  fact  Is  that  the  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment participations  have  not  only  made 
interest  rates  higher  than  they  would— or 
should— have  been;  they  also  proved  ex- 
tremely unsettling  to  the  market,  worsening 
an  ah-eady  turbulent  and  tense  situation. 

The  postponement  of  sales,  combined  with 
the  fiscal  proposals  made  by  President  John- 
son, have  served  to  Improve  market  condi- 
tions. Even  more  Important,  the  decision  l<; 
a  sign  that  the  Administration  mav  have 
finally  realized  that  it  cannot  reallv  be 
fiscally  responsible  so  long  a.s  It  Ind'uiees 
In  financial  glmmlckrj'. 


A  Negro  Astronaut 
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OF 
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or   CALIFORNIA 
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Tuesday,  September  13, 1966 

Mr      BURTON     of     California.    Mr 
Speaker,  on  this  occasion  as  we  take 


OF   ILLINOIS 
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Tuesday.  September  13.  1966 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  today's  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  offers  a  forthright  and 
critical  commentary  on  the  resort  to 
fiscal  gimmickry-  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  the  Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  had  warned  that  this 
attempt  by  the  administration  to  make 
the  budget  deficit  look  smaller  would  un- 
doubtedly create  further  woes  for  the 
Federal  Government,  private  enterprise 
and  the  American  public. 

Now    a    bad    situation    may    become 
woree.  at  least  before  It  gets  any  better. 

The  article  follows: 


"Preschool  Education,"  an  Editorial  by 
Lloyd  N.  Morrisett,  Vice  President, 
Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  Science 
Magazine,  September  9,  1966 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  13, 1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
widespread  support  for  and  interest  In 
Project  Headstart  programs  throughout 
the  United  States  makes  particularly  In- 
teresting the  following  editorial  in  the 
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September    9,    1966.    Issue    of    Science 
magazine :  { 

Preschool  Education 

(By  Lloyd  N.  Morrlsett.  vice  preeident,  Car- 
negie OcM-p.,  Of  New  York ) 

The  education  of  3-  to  5-year-olcls  Is  no 
longer  a  subject  of  Intereet  only  to  a  few 
speclallatfl  and  certain  parents  of  young  chil- 
dren. A  combination  of  urgent  need,  new 
money,  and  fresh  Ideas  has  created  a  clinmte 
highly  favorable  to  research  and  action. 

The  demand  for  more  knowledge  and  bet- 
ter practice  in  preschool  education  springs 
from  several  sources.  Children  of  poverty 
need  help  to  break  out  of  the  cycle  oif  in- 
adequate education,  low  occupational  skill, 
low  pay.  Many  children  In  low- income  and 
minority  groups  have  neither  adequate  edu- 
cational opportunities  nor  the  abiiity  to  take 
Xull  advantage  of  the  meager  opF>ortur.itlea 
they  have.  In  addition,  the  last  decade  has 
seen  a  premium  placed  on  the  Intellectual 
content  of  education,  and  people  are  asking 
why  children  cannot  acquire  significant  in- 
tellectual skllifl  before  entering  first  grade 
and  thus  accelerate  their  progress.  Recently 
the  Educational  Policies  Ootnmiseion  of  the 
National  Education  Association  called  for 
iiniversal  preschool  education  at  public  ex- 
I>en8e  for  4-  and  6-year  olds. 

In  1964  total  preschool  enrollment  waa 
8,187.000  children,  with  471.000  In  nursery 
echoed  and  2,716.000  In  klndergi\rteRS.  The 
OfBoe  of  Economic  Opportunity  began  its  pre- 
school program.  Operation  Head  Start.  In 
the  summer  of  1965  and  estimates  that  550.- 
000  children  were  enrolled  In  the  1966  sum- 
mer program  at  a  cost  of  »110  million  to  the 
federal  government.  In  only  2  years  this 
one  new  federal  program  Increased  jweschool 
enrollment  by  17  percent. 

Although  we  know  comparatively  little 
about  the  effectiveness  of  early-education 
technique*.  It  la  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
preschool  child  Is  an  extremely  plastic  or- 
ganism capable  of  widely  varying  Intellectual 
behavior  tinder  different  conditions  of  en- 
vironment and  training.  Jean  Piagefs  mon- 
^irrtJimtn.1  woTk  and  Other  studies  of  the  recep- 
tion of  Information  from  the  environment. 
Information  processing,  and  language  and 
communication  all  demonstrate  that  the  pr»- 
a^ool  child  ta  developing  Intellectually  as 
be  grow*  physically  and  matures  In  emo- 
tional and  social  behavior.  A  corollary  con- 
clusion la  that  inadequate  stimulation  at 
sarly  ages  results  in  long-term  deficiencies 
In  cognitive  functioning. 

We  do  not  have  enough  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  design  with  confidence  the  kinds 
of  preschool  programs  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  young  children.  More  research  Is 
called  for  on  several  levels — in  the  laboratory, 
to  analyze  and  understand  the  relation  of 
those  environments  to  development:  and  In 
different  settings,  to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  many  different  approaches  to  early  edu- 
cation. 

At  the  same  time  society  will  not  wait. 
Preschool  education  will  Inevitably  become 
mors  and  more  widespread,  but  It  is  too 
soon  to  systematize  early  education.  In- 
creased public  financial  support  is  necessary, 
and  It  should  be  used  to  help  develop  the 
best  of  traditional  nursery  school  education 
as  well  as  radically  different  approaches. 
Television  is  an  untapped  resource,  and  its 
potential  for  early  education  should  be  fully 
tested. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  limits  of 
early  achievement — Intellectual,  social,  emo- 
tional, and  physical — Is  the  key  scientific 
problem  Ln  this  area.  Once  we  attain  that 
UDdsntandlng  we  will  be  able  to  decide  on 
tbs  appropriate  objectives.  At  the  same 
tlma.  ws  should  b«  sure  our  system  erf  pre- 
y■^lfK^^  education  is  broad  enough  and  fiexlble 
•Qough  to  •coommodate  and  test  new  ideas. 


Tribute  to  Pat  Gorman 
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Mr.  Y.'^TES.  Mr.  Six-aker.  ono  of  the 
great  labor  leader.^;  of  Chicane  and  of  the 
NaLion  is  my  trood  friend  Pat  Gorman, 
who  Ls  international  st-c re taiy- treasurer 
of  the  AmaUcamatfd  Meat  Ciitt.ers  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America. 
Whenever  there  is  a  worthy  civic  or  char- 
itable drive  in  Chicago  that  needs  a  help- 
ln£T  hand,  there  Ls  Pat  GoiTnan.  like  Abou 
Ben  Adhem  in  the  poem,  leading  all  the 
rest. 

Last  Sunday  night  Mr.  Gorman  was 
the  recipient  of  a  great  award  at  an 
overflow  banquet  in  his  honor  held  at 
the  PaLmer  House  in  Chicago.  A  chair 
at  the  WeL-'mann  Institute  of  Science  in 
Israel  is  to  be  named  for  him  to  stand 
in  perpetuity.  Mr.  Goi-man's  speech 
given  in  response  to  the  award  was  per- 
ceptive, thoughtful,  and  Interesting,  and 
I  am  sure  Memixns  would  like  to  read  it. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Toa,stma.=;t<'r.  liclles,  and  pentlemen, 
first  T  want  to  ext<'ncl  my  profovind  gratitude 
to  this  splendid  gathering  which  brings  to 
a  conclusion  sovenil  months  of  tireless  effort 
on  part  of  dedicated  workers  and  dedicated 
contributors  to  a  world-renowned  dedicated 
Itistitutlon — the  Welzniann  Institute  of 
Science! 

This  dinner  tnnlght  also  pays  tribute  to 
science.  Just  what  Is  science?  With  all  of 
the  scientific  accomplishments  of  man  we 
can  atrree  with  deflnlt*  certainty  that  al- 
though the  ace  of  science  ha-s  hardly  begun. 
It  will  play  a  cfmstantly  lareer  role  In  the 
lives  of  endleae  generations  to  come.  It  is 
quite  uniortunate.  and  perhaps  Inexcusable, 
that  with  all  of  the  scientific  knowledge  tliat 
has  been  accumulated  In  every  branch  of 
scientific  searching  the  least  progress  has 
been  m.ade  in  developing  a  srlentlftc  blue- 
print f  >r  the  happtncse.  contentmont  and 
well-beinc  of  the  entire  htunan  race.  In  tills 
there  seems  to  be  a  .scientific  vacuum. 

Ac  the  Weizm.Liin  Institute,  biological  sci- 
ence no  doubt  covers  a  mutlitude  of  fields 
from  tiny  cells  to  vast  systems  of  earthly 
plants  and  animals  living  together.  I  feel 
perhaps,  however,  that  for  the  few  moments 
I  shall  t.ike  of  your  time  this  evlning  that 
I  mlffht  trespass  in  my  own  feeble  way  into 
the  realm  of  all  science  which  can  be  con- 
sidered a  beaulicvil  ramance  of  htunan  de- 
sire to  tna:e  with  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Feeble  as  is  the  physical  stature  of  man.  he 
bea;;in  hundreds  of  yenrs  ago  to  find  out  what 
the  universe  is  like  He  discovered  that  each 
sun  is  Just  a  sm.Ul  ixM  of  fire  hanging  in 
the  blue  compared  to  the  billions  of  other 
suus  in  the  cosmos  of  mat4?ri.il  things.  With 
feeble  IrLstrumciits  he  measured  the  distance 
from  this  little  globe  of  otu-s  to  the  sun — 
which  is  the  sustalner  of  all  life  on  our 
planet — (luite  accurately.  He  measured  the 
planets  tied  like  apron  strings  to  the  Sun 
very  correctly.  He  found  that  stars  and 
BUiis  were  in  clusters  numbering  billions 
and  that  they  were  drawn  together  by  some 
Irresistible  p<jwer.  and  that  they  laid  In 
sprays  like  diamonds  sprinkled  over  fern 
leaves.  He  found  that  they  wore  the  colors 
of  a  thousand  rainbows. 

Talk  about  Aladdin's  palace — Sinbad's 
Valley  of  Gems — Macbeth's  witches,  or  the 
Irish  fairies.     How  petty  axe  their  exploits; 


how  tawdry  are  their  splendors:  how  paltry 
are  their  riches  when  we  compare  them  to 
the  romance  or  poetry  of  science ! 

Pray  when  did  a  poet  conceive  an  Idea  so 
vast  and  so  astounding  as  the  theory  of 
evolution?  What  are  a  few  paltry  lumps  of 
crystallized  carbon  compared  to  a  galaxy  of 
a  million,  million  suns? 

Look  at  the  romance  of  geology — at  the 
romance  of  astronomy — the  romance  of 
chemistry — tlie  romance  of  the  telescope,  ni'd 
the  microscope  and  the  pru-m.  More  wjn- 
dcrful  than  all,  coiiriuer  for  just  a  moment 
how  Hying  atoms  in  space  become  sun.s  rus 
mentioned.  How  suns  made  planets,  liow 
planets  change  from  spheres  of  n.iine  and 
raging  fiery  s'ornis  to  worlds  of  land  and 
water.  How  in  that  water  tiny  specks  of 
Jelly  becomes  fishes.  They  in  turn  become 
reptiles.  The  reptiles  In  turn  become  mam- 
mals. Th.e  mammals  become  lower  primates, 
and  they  become  eventu.-illy  we  wcnk  homo 
sapiens.  From  all  this,  then  from  the  fangcd 
and  taloned  cannibal  resting  In  a  forest 
started  all  of  the  development  toward  our 
arts  and  our  niusic — our  religion  and  our 
science. 

Now  scicntlsta  from  such  a  small  begin- 
ning can  even  weigh  the  suns — ride  on 
oceans  or  in  the  air — and  even  speak  to  each 
other  from  continent  to  continent,  with  the 
expectation  that  within  another  two  years 
science  will  place  one  or  our  own  upon  the 
earth's  satellite — the  moon! 

Talk  about  fairy  tales — what  Is  this?  In 
the  biological  field  of  science  the  pool  of 
mystery  Is  even  more  amazing.  The  miracle 
of  science  has  even  also  found,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  surety,  that  one  cubic  Inch  of 
rotten  stone  contains  forty-one  thousand 
million  vegetable  skeletons  of  diatoms. 
Also  that  on  our  earth  there  are  forms  of 
life  so  minute  that  millions  of  them  exist 
in  one  drop  of  water! 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  how  proud 
we  are  that  a  chair  at  one  of  the  world's 
most  scientific  Institutions — Welzmarui — In 
the  Holy  Land  of  Israel.  wUl  bear  the  name 
of  an/officer  of  o\ir  international  imionl 
Such  raises  the  whole  trade  union  move- 
ment Into  a  field  of  search  and  researcli.  cf 
science  and  discovery,  of  trial  and  error  in 
the  everlasting  search  of  man  for  truth  and 
knowledge — searching  to  find  a  formula  that 
may  end  the  horror  of  w^ar  so  that  the  entire 
earth  will  not  become  a  flanders  field  where 
poppies  grow,  between  the  crosses,  row  by 
row — surely  somewhere  In  the  scientific  field 
a  formula  can  be  found  to  end  these  holo- 
causts which  are  based  in  the  savagery  of 
past  dead  Imperial  civUizatlons — and  that 
In  the  biological  field  thla  searching  will 
eventually  conquer  the  bacilli,  the  microbes 
and  the  germa  that  afflict  we  poor  humans 
and  that  still  baffle  the  best  scientific  bio- 
logical minds. 

My  prayer  Is  that  the  hand  of  God  will 
gtiide  the  hands  and  minds  of  tliose  great 
scientists  at  Welzmann  and  In  all  of  the 
other  scientific  institutions — searching  to 
add  more  beauty  to  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
I  would  be  ungrateful  Indeed  If  I,  In  behalf 
of  our  International  union,  did  not  express 
my  deep  and  lasting  appreciation  to  our  In- 
ternational president  Thomas  J.  Lloyd,  who 
graciously  accepted  the  chairmanship  for 
this  affair,  and  also  to  our  executive  assist.int, 
Tllton  Hanna  and  to  Rabbi  Novick,  who 
worked  so  faithfully  with  Mr.  Lloyd  down 
to  this  final  ctirtaln  of  a  great  perform.\nce. 
Oh  how  grateful  I  am  to  each  and  every  one 
of  you  for  your  help  and  for  your  presence 
here  tonight!  So — finally  may  I  walk  in  the 
shadow  of  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond  and  say — 

This  Is  the  end  of  a  perfect  day 
near  the  end  of  a  Joiurney  too 

But  it  leaves  a  thought  that  is  big  and  strong 
with  a  wish  that  is  kind  and  true 

For  memory  has   painted   this  perfect  day 
with  colors  that  never  fade 
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In  praise  for  the  friends  we  have  made 
May  the  chimes  ring  out  in  carols  gay 

Each  and  every  one  of  you!       -» 


Seabees  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy 
construction  battalions  are  a  great 
branch  of  the  service.  Their  contribu- 
tions have  been  legion.  The  current 
Seabee  Coverall,  published  at  Port 
Hueneme,  contains  an  inspiring  story  by 
Lt.  Comdr.  W.  D.  Middleton.  I  feel  that 
It  is  worthy  of  reprinting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

The  Se.<bee  Tradition 
(By  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  D.  Middleton) 
The  Navy's  Seabees  were  less  than  six 
month  old  when  their  first  unit  came  under 
fire  early  In  World  War  II.  Only  three  weeks 
after  the  Marines  assaulted  the  beaches  of 
Guadalcanal  in  August  1942.  Seabees  of  the 
Sixth  Naval  Construction  Battalion  followed 
them  ashore  to  begin  the  difficult  Job  of  con- 
verting a  muddy  former  Japanese  landing 
strip  at  Henderson  Field  Into  an  all-weather 
airfield  capable  of  supporting  anything  from 
fighter  aircraft  to  Army  B-17's. 

The  construction  Job  was  tough  enough 
but  to  make  matters  worse  Henderson  Field 
was  under  almost  constant  attack  by  Japa- 
nese artillery  and  aircraft,  and  great  craters 
were  torn  In  the  airfield  every  time  a  bomb 
or  shell  scored  a  hit.  As  If  all  this  didn't 
give  them  enough  to  do.  the  Seabees  had  to 
be  ready  to  take  up  positions  in  the  defen- 
sive perimeter  in  the  event  of  Japanese  land- 
ing against   the  narrow  beachhead. 

Tj-plcal  of  Seabee  ingenuity  at  Guadalcanal 
were  the  "crater  crews  "  that  rushed  to  re- 
pair the  damage  after  every  hit  on  the  air- 
field. Quickly  learning  from  experience,  the 
Seabees  stockpiled  Marston  matting  (the 
pierced  steel  planking  used  to  surface  the 
field)  along  the  runway  In  bundles  sufficient 
to  repair  an  average  sized  hole.  Construction 
equipment  and  trucks,  already  loaded  with 
enough  sand  and  gravel  to  fill  a  bomb  or 
Shell  crater,  were  placed  under  cover  at 
strategic   points  along   the  runway. 

Whenever  Japanese  bombers  aproached  or 
artillery  opened  up.  the  Seabee  "crater  crews'' 
raced  from  their  foxholes,  tore  away  damaged 
,  .i"."^'  '''''Ckfllled  the  cr.iters.  and  qSv 
laid  down  new  matting.  Before  long  Sea- 
bees were  doing  the  Job  so  rapidly  that  forty 
minutes  after  a  bomb  or  shell  fell  it  was  im 
possime^  to   ten    that   the   airfield  Uriv"; 

Throughoiu    the    three-month    battle    for 

Guadalcanal  the  Seabees  performed  conslruc- 

lon  miracles  to  expand  Henderson  Field  and 

i  en^^V*  °P/"'  "  °"«  *""«  continuing  work 

M      nff^ront'CT  ''"^^  '^^^  Pushfd  the 
fi     .      J    ^  ""®  '•°  '^■'t.hin  150  feet  of  the 
field.     During  one  particularly  fierce  attack 
the  J..pa„ese  put  no  less  than  53  bomb  and 
period     '''  '"  ''''  ^'^^"^  ""^'"g  -  ''S-ho^ 

But  despite  the  worst  efforts  of  the  enemv 
forces,  the  Seabees  were  able  to  kein  HpT 

itiiT  :iTs  ""°"^'^°"'  ^''«^'«-  -"" 

fltl*  ,  ^'*  success  In  keeping  Marine 
fighter  planes  In  the  air  played  no  small  ^rt 
hi  the  eventual  U.S.  victory  at  Guadalcanal 

loZ7^o^7Zr'^l  ''"'^'  --^"  tZ': 


SEABEES   AND    MARINES 

One  of  the  earliest  traditions  developed 
by  the  Seabees  of  World  War  II  was  an  un- 
usually close  comradeship  with  the  United 
States  Marines.  Although  they  fought  and 
bunt  almost  everywhere  In  the  global  con- 
flict, and  worked  with  Army  troops  and  fleet 
sailors  as  well  as  Marines,  the  Seabees'  great- 
est contribution  to  World  War  II  victory 
was  the  role  they  shared  with  Marines  in  the 
bitter  island-hopping  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Based  upon  mutual  respect  and  s!ia>-cd 
hardships,  the  Seabee-Marlne  fellowship  wis 
born  as  early  as  1942.  when  Marines  and 
Seabees  worked  and  fought  side-bv-side 
throughout  the  bloody  battle  to  hold  the 
Guadalcanal  beachhead  and  to  keep  the 
Henderson  Field  airstrip  open  to  Marine 
fighters  and  Army  bombers.  In  this  and 
later  Pacific  campaigns  the  Seabees  learned 
to  admire  the  Marines'  unsurpassed  skill  as 
professional  fighting  men.  and  the  Marines 
became  equally  impressed  with  Seabee  skill 
as  professional  builders. 

As  often  as  not  this  Seabee-Marlne  mutual 
esteem  was  expressed  In  good-natured  Jokes 
Ht  each  others  expense.  Recruited  largely 
from  the  ranks  of  skilled  construction  work- 
ers, the  average  Seabee  was  ten  years  or  more 
older  than  the  typical  Marine.  Soon  after 
the  first  Seabees  came  ashore  at  Guadal- 
canal the  Marines  were  Joking.  "Never  hit  a 
Seabee.  he  might  be  some  Marine's  father  " 
The  Seabees  quickly  retaliated  by  manufac- 
turing "Junior  Seabee"  badges,  which  they 
awarded  to  deserving  Marines.  And  the  Sea- 
bees hked  to  claim.  'Marines  only  capture 
territory;  It's  the  Seabees  who  improve  ter- 
ritory." 

In  a  classic  piece  of  one-upmanship  on  one 
occasion  during  the  Pacific  campaign,  the 
Seabees  managed  to  best  the  Marines'  proud 
boast  of  always  getting  places  first.  At  New 
Georgia  In  July  of  1943  a  detachment  of  Ma- 
rines charged  ashore  from  landing  craft  In  a 
dawn  assault  and  rushed  up  the  beach  look- 
ing for  Japanese  troops,  only  to  be  greeted 
by  a  party  of  Seabees  that  had  already 
landed  on  the  enemy-held  Island  to  make  a 
reconnaissance  for  an  airfield  site 

The  close  relationship  that  grew  up  be- 
tween Marines  and  Seabees  durhig  World  War 
II  has  continued  throughout  the  post-war 
years.  As  they  have  ever  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  construction  battalions  24 
years  ago.  Marines  still  guide  and  assist  Sea- 
if^  ,  le'arnlng  their  necessary  fighting 
ski  is.     Much  of  the  seabee  construction  ef! 

IZlrfl'^V^^  ^""^  '^  ^^^  "^  ^^  been  de- 
voted to  Marine  Corps  facilities.  And  today 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Seabees  are 
devoting    almost    their   enUre   effort    to    the 

M'^nn.''.'i''il°''  °^  '"^'''^'''^  ^^  facilities  to 
support  the  operations  of  the  Third  Marinp 
Amphibious  Corps.  Marine 

SEABEE     INCENUrry 

One  of  the  earliest  Seabee  traditions  to 
emerge  during  World  War  II  was  the  almos? 
^gendary  ability  of  a  Seabee  to  ImproX 
ttistily  formed  and  rushed  Into  the  war  the 
early  construction  battalions  were  nowhwe 
h.?f  ,r  *■'"  ^^"'PPed  as  the  presenT-day 
battalions.  Frequently,  too.  supplies  of  con- 
struction materials  and  spare  parts  were  °n- 
sufficient  for  the  Job  at  hand.  None  of  th^s 
however,  deterred  the  resourceful  ^Vbew 
from  getting  the  Job  done  '"'    ranees 

Early  In  the  Solomon's  campaign  for  ex- 
ample, the  15th  Construction  Battalion  wL 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  machine  to^?s  A 
Seabee  warrant  officer,  who  had  been  a  ma 

trip  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  successfully 
repurchased  equipment  from  his  Jorm^cJl! 
tomers  and  the  Seabees  eoon  had  a  t^ll 
«iulpped  machine  shop.  More  equipment 
was  scrounged  from  the  aircraft  carrier  jn- 
terprtse  In  return  for  repair  lobs  Before 
ong  the  Seabees  were  taking  In^  repair  ^rk 
from  the  Army  and  Marines^  and  were  l^ln 
repairing  airplanes.  *^° 
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Lacking  a  replacement  for  a  blown  out  bull- 
dozer head  gasket.  Seabees  in  the  Elllce  Is- 
lands fashioned  a  replacement  irom  thin 
sheets  of  metal  and  paper,  and  quickly  put 
uhe  dozer  back  into  senlce.  A  Seabee  chief 
on  Samc«  manufactured  a  replacement  con- 
denser out  of  waxed  paper,  tinfoil  from  ciga- 
reue  pack.iges.  and  arfi  old  beer  cin  in  order 

o„  r^''''.°?^  P'^*  °^  equipment  operating. 
On  Guadalcanal  another  Seabee  petty  officer 
kept  captured  Japanese  trucks  In  operation 
by  improvising  replacement  radiators  out  of 
metal  ammo  boxes.-a  method  that  was  soon 
being  used  all  over  the  Pacific.  Other  Sea- 
bees learned  how  to  keep  tractors  runnlne 
by  mounting  fuel  drums  in  place  of 
smashed  radiators. 

Tlie  55-gai;on  fuel  drum,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
Seabee  construction  materials.  With  the 
ends  cut  out  and  welded  together,  thousands 
of  drums  were  converted  Into  culverts  Split 
down  the  side  and  flattened,  they  made  ex- 
cellent roofing  material.     One  group  of  Sea- 

^LT"]  "^""^'^c^ufed  a  Sightseeing  canoe 
fiom  fuel  drums. 

Worn  out  tires  that  would  no  longer  hold 
inner  tubes  were  kept  In  service  by  fining 
them  with  a  mixture  of  palm  tree  sawdusf 
and   cement.     Beer   and   Coke   bottles   were 
us(Kl  as  insulators  for  power  and   telephone 
lines.    Seabees  learned  how  to  make  replace- 
ment watch  crystals  out  of  plexiglass  from 
wrecked  planes,  devised  a  method  of  welding 
broken    dental    plates    with    a    mixture    of 
ground  rubber  and  cement,  and  one  Seabee 
machinist  even  manufactured  a  pair  of  silver 
stars  from  two  quarters  for  a  newly  promoted 
general.     Other  Seabees  made  extra  mon^? 
during    Off-duty    hours    by    manufacturing 
fake   Japanese   battle   souvenirs   and    native 
Jewelry  for  sale  to  gullible  new  arrivals 
^oZ    F^  *^^  best-known  of  all  stories  of 
Seabee  ingenuity,  however,  ie  that  of  a  first 
Class   petty   officer   named   Aurello   Tassone 
who  converted  a  bulldozer  itno  a  piece  of 
combat  equipment  during  the  Treasury  Is- 
h.=  yf,  f^P^'en  in  1943.     Coming  ashore  on 
hU  bulldozer  -Tassone  found  that  a  Japanese 
pillbox  was  holding  up  the  advance.     While 
titlft         ";"t«°'^t   provided   covering   fire 
Iii^H   ''^^"'*'  ^^^'^  ^^"^  ^  blade  as  a 
f^»      n^"^  ^"^"y  ^*  *"d  advanced  on 
the   pillbox.     At   the   last    minute   Ta^ne 

fltce^enT  ^^''^  ^^  demoUshed  thH^! 

SEABEES'    MAGIC    BOX 

Of  ^i?"^!^'^'  ^^*  'T^^  glamorous  in  appearance 
n  <=  I    1    ^^^^  -weapons"   that  helped  the 
U.S.  to  win  World  War  li  wm  the  lowlv  steel 
pontoon-the    Seabees"    "magic    box'-tha 
became  an   Indispensable  tool  of  a  hundred 

IZ'ZITJ^'  ^^'  ""^  ^^^-^"^  -'^^'^  ^^-p^'b^ 

iqi^fi''h«f  f  *■■  *^°'P^  planning  as  early  as 
1936  had  foreseen  a  need  for  a  variety  of 
barges,  small  yard  craft,  and  other  ml«:el- 
laneous  floating  equipment  In  the  evem  of 

19^1^^^'^''"''°'^  "^  '°  *^«  Paliflc  'bv 
io  wn  v^  ""P^'"'  •'°*^  N-  ^y«><;k.  had  set 
to  work  in  earnest  developing  his  ideas  for 
a  standardized  steel  pontoon  that  could  b^ 
assembled  Into  an  almost  endless  v^lety  ^ 
floating  equipment.  By  early  1941  the  first 
!eI!:'.T^T'  '^"^"■'^  ^^  bien  succes'fuUy 
prXuon."°"  ^'^°^'"'^"^^  °^  '^^-  --  '" 

steel  box  five  by  seven  by  five  feet  The 
real  key  Is  to  its  versatility  was  the  system 
Of  heavy  steel  angles  and  special  harciw.are 
^      Jewelry,      developed    by    CAPT    Lavcock 

Z^J^i^T't^  ''''  P""'^'^  ^  "^e  aisem 
St^niV    "'?''    '■^"^^•'    °^    arrangements. 
Strings  of  pontoons  were  assembled  for  use 

f  snT.?H°'i""'''  ^'^^  ^"^  tbe  addition^ 
,^nff   ♦k"''    'leveloped    outboard    propulsion 

nr^^ll^\^P'''''*°""  ^*^  »^^  «  »^°" 
arS^  hf  ^  °'  1  ""^"^e  tug  for  work 
around  a  harbor  or  beachhead.  Cranes  pile 
drivers,  dredges,  and  almost  any  othe'  k?nd 
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of  equipment  for  waterfront  work  could  be 
mounted  on  a  pontoon  barg«.  Arranged  as 
»  bar^B  wltb  pontoon  walla  on  each  side, 
and  equipped  with  the  necesBary  piping  and 
pumping  equlpanent,  a  batch  of  pontoons 
ooiild  be  assembled  as  a  floating  drydock  for 
FT  boats  and  other  small  craft. 

Seabees,  of  course,  found  many  more  iis€« 
tor  the  versatile  pontoons  than  those  en- 
visioned by  its  designers.  Many  saw  service 
as  fuel  and  water  tanks,  and  a  pontoon  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  piping  could  be 
mounted  on  a  flat  bed  truck  to  make  a  water 
distributor.  With  the  addition  of  a  door  a 
pontoon  made  a  fine  paint  or  gear  locker. 
A  Seabee  cook  in  the  Russell  Islands  even 
converted  a  i>air  of  the  pontoons  into  an 
oven  and  grill. 

The  pontoon  really  came  into  Its  own, 
however,  in  the  AUies'  1943  landings  In  Sicily. 
The  Navy's  versatile  LST  had  been  designed 
to  approach  a  steeply  sloping  beach.  drc^J 
Its  ramp,  and  disgorge  Its  load  of  tanks  and 
other  vehicles  directly  onto  the  shore.  Since 
they  assumed  the  LST's  and  other  large 
landing  craft  couldn't  get  close  enough  to 
nuLks  a  landing  on  the  shallow  sloping 
beaches  along  much  of  the  southern  shore 
of  Sicily,  the  Germans  had  Installed  only 
relatively  light  defenses. 

The  ingenious  CAPT  Laycock.  however,  had 
already  gone  to  work  on  a  new  use  for  his 
versatile  pontoons.  Special  hardware  and 
fittings  were  devised  that  permitted  assembly 
of  the  pontoons  In  long  two-pontoon  wide 
causeway  sections,  which  were  hung  on  the 
Bides  of  the  LST's.  As  the  landing  ships 
approached  the  shore  the  causeway  sections 
were  cut  loose,  dropped  Into  the  water,  and 
their  momentum  carried  them  Into  the 
beach.  The  intrepid  amphibious  Seabee 
crewa  that  rode  the  pontoons  quickly  con- 
nected the  causeway  sections,  the  LST's  were 
"married"  to  the  outer  end,  and  in  a  matter 
of  mlnutee  vehicles  were  rolling  ashore. 

First  used  in  the  Sicily  landings,  where 
causeways  over  300-feet  long  were  employed 
to  land  allied  forces  where  they  weren't  ex- 
pected, the  new  pontoon  adaptation  was  a 
major  factor  In  the  success  of  the  operation. 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  the  LST- 
pontoon  causeway  combination  was  used  in 
almost  every  major  amphibious  assault. 

Even  today,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
Its  development,  the  versatile  pontoon  re- 
mains as  a  workhorse  of  the  amphibious 
Seabees.  Only  last  May.  when  MCB-10  and 
Marine  Corps  forces  landed  at  Chu  Lai.  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  their  equipment  and  sup- 
plies went  ashore  over  the  familiar  pontoon 
causeways. 

"SHINOS"  IN  OPERATION  OVIXLORD 

Among  the  difficult  problems  faced  by 
planners  of  "Operation  Overlord."  the  great 
Allied  invasion  of  Normandy  In  1944.  was  one 
presented  by  the  character  of  the  beaches 
Where  the  landings  were  to  take  place.  At 
both  Utah  Beach  and  Omaha  Beach,  where 
the  U.S.  forces  were  to  land,  the  slope  of  the 
beaches  was  unusually  flat,  and  the  water 
line  moved  up  or  down  the  beach  a  half  mile 
or  more  as  the  tide  rose  or  fell.  Just  oS  the 
shore  and  running  parallel  to  the  beach. 
sandbars — whose  position  shifted  constantly 
with  the  tide  or  storm  conditions — presented 
■till  another  problem. 

Because  of  these  positions.  It  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  use  LST's  or 
other  amphibious  craft  in  the  usual  manner. 
Landings  could  have  been  made  at  high  tide, 
but  unless  the  vessels  were  quickly  unloaded. 
the  rapidly  receding  tide  might  leave  them 
stranded  high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  exposed 
to  German  attack  until  the  tide  came  back 
In  and  refloated  them.  If  landings  were 
made  at  low  tide  the  vessels  would  ground  on 
the  sandbars,  leaving  troops  and  vehicles 
with  deep  water  between  them  and  the  shore. 
Even  if  they  were  able  to  get  past  this 
obstacle,  the  inruahlng  tide  might  overtake 


them  before  they  could  get  all  the  way  up  the 
beach. 

Under  the.se  conditions  even  the  Seabees' 
famous  pon:<x>n  causeways,  first  u.'ied  the 
year  beftjre  in  Sicily,  would  h.ive  been  unable 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  sliipe  and  shore. 
The  ClvU  Engineer  Corp>s'  Capt.  John  Lay- 
cock,  who  had  orlijlnally  developed  both  the 
pontoons  Uiemselves  and  the  pontcxjn  cause- 
ways, quickly  came  up  with  still  another 
variation  of  the  Seabees'  "mai;ic  box"  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  Normandy  beaches. 

One  hundred-eighty  of  the  pontoons  were 
assen-ibled  i-nto  a  huge  ferry  barge,  six  p^ju- 
tojns  wide  and  thirty  pont<X)ns  long,  powered, 
by  two  or  the  large  outbo.u-d  motors  devel- 
oped for  use  with  smaller  pontoon  b.irges. 
A  speci.Uly  developed  loading  and  unloading 
ramp  was  p!;iced  at  one  end.  Big  enough 
to  take  halt  an  LST  load  of  .'supplies  and 
equipment,  the  pontoon  ferries  were  designed 
to  ■•miirry"  an  LST  safely  anchored  in  deep 
water.  .'Vs  soon  as  the  ferry  was  loaded  it 
ca.si  otT  and  headed  for  the  beach  under  its 
own  power.  'With  its  shallow  draft  the  pon- 
toon ferry  could  easily  get  over  the  treach- 
erous sandbars  to  the  t)each.  Only  two  trips 
were  needed  to  unl'jcid  an  LST,  and  then  the 
ferry  pr^oceeded  to  unload  another  ship. 

To  a  naval  avLitor,  who  happened  to  fly 
over  one  of  the  first  experimental  models  at 
Quonset.  RI..  the  Seab^-es'  pontoon  ferry 
looked  more  like  a  rlilnoteros  than  anything 
else,  so  before  Ions,  "rhino  ferry"  became 
their  unofficial  name. 

As  the  great  Normandy  invasion  grew 
nearer.  Seabees  of  the  81st  and  111th  Con- 
struction Battalions  worked  in  British  ship- 
yards to  assemble  their  rliino  ferry  fleet,  and 
as  sor^n  as  they  were  completed,  they  took 
them  to  sea  to  practice  the  tricky  Job  of 
"marrying  '  them  to  LSTs  and  traJisferring 
cargo. 

On  June  5.  1944.  the  day  before  I>  Day  In 
Normandy,  the  rhino  ferries  and  theLr  Seabee 
crews  headed  out  U)  sea  for  the  Journey  to 
France,  each  of  them  on  a  300-foot  towline 
behind  an  LST.  Eivrly  on  I>-Day  morning 
the  LiJTs  and  the  rhinos  were  off  the  beaches 
at  Omana  and  Utah.  Unexpected  heavy  seas 
made  the  task  of  Joining  the  femes  to  the 
LSTs  almost  lmp>ossible,  but  alter  several 
hours  of  effort  the  Job  wa.s  tinrUly  completed 
and  the  rhinos  were  on  the  way  to  the  beach- 
es. It  was  cli>5e  to  ncH:)n  before  the  first 
rhinos  reached  the  beach,  only  to  discover 
that  the  Germans  had  planted  mines  and 
obstacles  all  along  the  beaches  that  made  it 
alm'jst  impossible  to  land.  A  few  got  ashore 
that  day,  but  many  of  the  Seabee  crews  h.od 
to  wait  offshore  with  their  ferries  for  a  day 
and  a  half  or  more  before  demolition  teams 
were  able  to  clear  tlie  beaches  so  they  could 
land. 

Throughout  the  first  days  of  the  Normandy 
invasion,  despite  the  hazards  of  severe 
weather,  mines,  and  German  ^mfire,  the 
Seabees  and  their  rhino  ferries  .shuttled  be- 
tween the  Invivsion  fleet  and  the  beaches, 
landing  thous;inds  of  trucks,  t.iuiks.  and 
other  vehicles,  and  tons  of  the  supplies  that 
stistained  the  American  armies  ashore. 

THE    GREAT   B-29    BASE    ON    TINIAIi 

By  the  summer  of  1944,  advancing  US. 
Forces  in  the  Pacific  War  against  Japan  had 
reached  the  Marianas  Islands,  4.000  miles 
west  of  Hawaii  and  less  than  2  000  miles  from 
Japan  Itself.  On  June  15,  the  Marines  hit 
the  beaches  at  Saipan.  Ou  July  21,  they  be- 
gan the  invasion  of  Guam,  and  only  three 
days  later  the  same  Marines  that  had  taken 
Sai[xin  were  swarming  ashore  on  Tinian. 

Even  before  the  Marines  had  officially  se- 
cured Tinian,  Seabees  began  landing  to  work 
on  their  biggest  single  job  of  the  entire  war — 
constructing  the  worlds  largest  air  base  for 
the  Army  Air  Corps'  B  29  "Superfortress"* 
bombers  that  would  soon  begin  carrying  the 
war  to  the  Japanese  homeland.  Tinian,  12 
miles  long,  six  miles  wide,  and  fairly  fiat, 


provided  a  good  airfield  site  that  placed  the 
new  B-29's  within  range  of  Japan  for  the 
first  time. 

To  support  the  huge  B-29  fleet  that  was  to 
o!>erate  from  Tinian  the  Seabees  built  six 
runways,  each  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  Four 
were  built  at  North  Field,  together  x^'lth  11 
miles  of  connecting  taxiway  and  hardstands 
for  265  planes.  At  'West  Field,  an  18-mile 
taxiway  network  and  301  hardstands  were 
built  to  support  the  remainnig  two  bomber 
rimways.  as  well  as  two  smaller  airstrips. 
In  addition  to  the  airfield  facilities  them- 
selves, the  Seabees  constructed  nearly  a  thou- 
sand buildings,  miles  of  roads,  fuel  and 
ammunition  storage,  and  utihty  systems  for 
the  Tinian  base. 

To  carry  out  the  huge  construction  task, 
the  Navy  organized  the  Sixth  Construction 
Brigade,  made  up  of  three  Construction 
Regiments,  each  of  which  In  turn  was  made 
up  of  several  batlallions.  Altogether  some 
15,000  Seabees  were  Involved  In  the  Tinian 
work.  The  fleet  of  well  over  1,500  pieces  of 
heavy  construction  equipment  assembled  for 
the  Job  included  alrtiost  800  trucks,  173 
scrapers,  160  tractors  and  bulldozers,  60 
graders,  and  80  power  shovels. 

Working  in  two  ten-ho\ir  shifts  dally,  the 
Seabees  buUt  the  world's  largest  air  base  In 
record  time.  Although  much  of  the  terrain 
was  reasonably  level.  In  places  the  bomber 
runwavs  required  cuts  as  deep  as  15  feet  and 
fills  30'  to  40  feet  high.  By  the  time  the  Job 
was  done  the  Seabees  had  moved  more  than 
11  minion  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  coral. 

Removal  of  coral  "heads"  from  the  runway 
sites  and  quarrying  of  coral  for  runway  sur- 
facing consumed  an  average  of  12  tons  of 
dynamite  and  4,800  blasting  caps  a  day. 
Mf.lntenance  crews  worked  around  the  clock 
to  keep  equipment  going  despite  the  ravages 
of  coral  dust  that  wore  out  moving  parts  in 
a  fraction  of  the  \isual  time.  Twenty-four 
welding  crews  were  required  Just  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  power  shovels,  bulldozers 
and  scrapers  by  the  hard  coral. 

Except  for  one  runway,  which  took  73  days 
to  build,  none  of  the  B-29  runways  took  over 
63  days  to  complete,  and  the  entire  base  was 
completed  in  less  than  a  year.  Only  a  few 
months  after  the  Seabees  first  started  work 
the  Army's  B-29  fleet  began  striking  at  Japan 
from  the  Tinian  base.  The  biggest  Seabee 
Job  of  the  wax  had  played  a  vital  part  In 
launching  the  great  bombing  raids  tliat 
speeded  victory  in  the  Paclflc  War. 

CUBI    POINT 

By  far  the  largest  peacetime  Job  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  Navy's  Seabees  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  major  base  for  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Fleet  at  Cubl  Point,  on  Sublc  Bay  In  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Reqidred  to  support  the 
growing  U.S.  commitments  in  the  Par  East, 
the  Cubl  Point  base  was  started  at  the  height 
of  the  Korean  War  in  1951. 

Overall  direction  of  the  project  was  In  the 
hands  of  the  30th  Naval  Construction  Regi- 
ment, which  was  set  up  nt  Cubl  in  September 
1951.  During  the  next  two  years  the  arrlv^ol 
of  Mobile  Construction  Battalions  2.  3.  5,  9 
and  11  brought  the  Cubl  Point  construction 
force  to  a  total  of  some  3.000  Seabees. 

Working  as  many  as  three  shifts  a  day,  six 
days  a  week,  the  Seabees  spent  five  years 
converting  Cubl  Point's  Jungle  and  moun- 
tains Into  a  modem  base  for  Seventh  Fleet 
carriers.  Huge  trees,  sometimes  as  much  as 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  tall  and  six  to  eight 
feet  in  diameter  had  to  be  blasted  out  of  the 
way;  swamps  filled,  and  even  a  native  village 
relocated. 

A  huge  hill  was  removed  and  Cubl  Point 
itself  widened  to  accommodate  the  base's 
airfield.  One  battalion  was  given  the  task  of 
removing  85  feet  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
to  provide  a  safe  approach  to  the  runway. 
Over  200,000  cubic  yards  of  rcx;k  and  earth 
were  moved  In  the  process. 

Once  the  airfield  was  done  the  Seabees 
built  roads,  piers,  shops,  ammunition  stor- 
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age,  and  barracks  to  complete  the  base.  By 
the  time  the  great  project  was  done  It  was 
estimated  that  20  million  manhoiu-s  of  Sea- 
bee labor  had  gone  into  the  building  of  the 
Cubl  Point  base,  and  that  a  greater  volume 
of  earth  had  been  moved  than  in  the  digging 
of  Uie  Panama  Can.al. 

At  Cubl  Point  the  Seabees  built  a  major 
new  b.vse  for  the  Navy,  but  perhaps  even 
more  iniix>ruant  the  project  provided  a  price- 
less opportunity  to  develop  construction 
skills  and  leadership  qualities  In  a  whole  new 
postwar  generation  of  Seabees.  Hundreds  of 
.Seabees  who  first  learned  their  skills  at  Cubl 
Point  still  serve  on  active  duty.  Now  senior 
petty  officers  and  chief  petty  officers,  they 
provide  the  Indispensable  background  of  ex- 
perience needed  to  guide  and  train  the  young 
Seabees  of  the  1960'3. 


bees  to  establish  a  distinguished,  and  still 
growing,  reputation  for  their  many  achieve- 
ments on  the  Anarctic  ice. 
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SEABEES    OM    THE    ICE 

This  year's  1966-67  Operation  Deep  Freeze 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  second  decade  of 
Seabee  participation  In  tlie  continuing  U.S. 
program  at  scientific  study  and  exploration 
of  the  Antarctic  continent. 

Seabees  first  landed  on  Antarctica  in  1947 
as  part  of  the  Navy's  Operation  High  Jump 
expedition  led  by  RADM  Richard  K  Byrd 
Seabee  work  in  this  first  poet-World  War  H 
Antarctic  expedition  Included  unloading  of 
supplies  and  equipment  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facllltios  near  Byrd's  1939-40 
Little  America  base. 

Although  Operation  High  Jump  lasted 
only  a  few  months,  the  Seabees  and  the  Navy 
returned  to  the  Ice  to  stay  In  1955  when  the 
U.S.  began  constructing  permanent  scientific 
outposts  in  the  AntarcUc.  The  Seabees  of 
the  first  Operation  Deep  Freeze,  as  It  was 
called,  were  part  of  the  newly  formed  MobUe 
Construction  Battalion  (.Special)  organized 
at  Davisville,  Rhode  Island  and  specially 
trained  in  cold  weather  operations.  Their 
Deep  Freeze  mission  Included  hauling  of 
supplies  by  tractor  and  sled  across  the  ice 
coiistruction  of  camp  faculties  at  UtUe 
America  and  McMurdo  Station,  and  con- 
struction of  a  ski-plane  airstrip  on  the  Ice 
of  McMurdo  Sound. 

Among  a  "wintering  over"  p.^rty  from  the 
first  Deep  Freeze  II.  were  nearly  200  Seabees, 
whose  ta.^k.s  included  support  of  the  scientific 
program  and  construction  of  a  6.000  foot  ice 
runway  on  McMurdo  Sound.  Working 
throughout  the  AntArcUc  winter  In  tempera- 
tiu-es  that  often  fell  to  65  degrees  or  more 
below  zero,  and  despite  a  fierce  three-day 
blizzard  that  once  destroyed  the  entire  proj- 
ect, the  Seabees  had  the  new  runway  ready 
for  arrival  of  a  Deep  Freeze  II  advance  party 
by  air  from  New  Zealand  in  October  1956. 

Before  the  end  of  October.  RADM  Dufek. 
Commanoer  of  Deep  Freeze  n,  took  off  from 
the  Seabees'  ice  runway  to  become  the  first 
explorer  ever  to  Land  at  the  South  Pole  by 
plane.  A  few  weeks  later,  Seabees.  sled  dogs 
construction  materi.als,  and  equipment  fol- 
lowed the  admiral  to  the  Pole  to  commence 
contructlon  of  a  permanent  camp  at  South 
Pole  Station. 

In  the  nearly  ten  years  since  the  first  Deep 
Freeze  expeditions,  thous.ands  of  Seabees 
have  continued  to  work  at  Anartlca,  buildlne 
ro.Tds.  runways  and  buildings  at  the  American 
stations  on  tlie  frozen  continent. 

In  1962,  a  milestone  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  was  achieved  when  the  first  of  several 
nuclear  reactors  began  to  produce  electric 
power  and  heat,  and  to  distill  fresh  water  at 
McMurdo    Station.     Operating    the    reactors 

tT:rned"sTbers':''  "^  ''^^^'^  ^^  ^^^^^^"^ 
Although  the  climatic  environment  and 
worl  wHh^^  materials  and  equipment  they 
n^^  T  ^""^'^  ^'^^  ^'■'^  different  from  those 
normally  encountered  by  Seabees,  their  tradl- 
tional  qualities  of  ingenuity,  skill,  energy 
and  endurance  have  enabled  the  Navy's  Sea- 


SEABEl:    TEAMS 

An  important  new  part  of  the  Seabee  tradi- 
tion in  recent  years  has  been  the  several 
tj-pes  of  Seabee  Teams,  which  have  proven 
a  v.aluable  addition  to  U.S.  programs  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  free  world  by  helping 
the  people  of  underdeveloped  nations  help 
themselves.  ^ 

Utilizing  the  construction  skills  of  care- 
fully selected  men,  Seabee  Teams  have  been 
deployed  to  locations  as  widespread  as  South- 
east Asia,  South  America  and  Africa  where 
their  skills  have  been  employed  in  'a  wide 
vanely  of  "civic  action"  construction  mis- 
sions aimed  at  Improving  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  people  of  other  nations. 

Even  more  important  than  the  work  they 
have  done  themselves,  the  Seabee  Teams  have 
helped  to  train  people  of  these  countries  in 
modern  construction  methods  so  tliat  they 
themselves  can  continue  to  improve  their 
own  Uving  conditions  long  after  departure  of 
the  Seabee  Teams. 

Although  Seabees  have  always  been  eager 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  wherever  they  have 
been,  the  formal  Seabee  Team  program  was 
not  born  until  i960,  when  an  Atlantic  Sea- 
bee detachment  was  deployed  to  Haiti.  Their 
mission  was  the  construction  of  a  road,  cause- 
way, and  pontoon  bridge  at  Lake  Miragoane 
Haiti,  when  flooding  of  the  lake  threatened  to 
Isolate  the  southern  tip  of  the  Island. 

Soon  after  this  first  venture,  other  Seabee 
Teams  were  sent  on  a  regular  basis  to  other 
countries  for  similar  missions,  since  1960 
Atlantic  Seabee  Teams  have  deployed  to  such 
countries  as  Chile.  Costa  Rica,  Santo 
Domingo.  Liberia,  the  Republic  of  Chad  and 
the  Central  African  Republic,  where  they 
have  built  farm-to-market  roads,  taught  con- 
struction skills,  and  engaged  in  disaster  relief 
work. 

Since  January  1963.  teams  from  the  Pacific 
Seabees  have  been  deploying  to  Thailand  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  where  they  have  en- 
gaged in  a  wide  variety  of  rural  development 
work,  including  road,  bridge,  and  school  con- 
struction. Several  teams  deployed  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  have  been  engaged  in 
construction  of  Specl.al  Forces  camps  One 
team.  Seabee  Team  1104.  was  constructing 
such  a  ciimp  when  it  participated  in  the 
heroic  defense  of  Dong  Xoal  against  a  heavy 
Viet  Cong  attack  last  June. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  13-man  teams, 
other  special  teams  from  the  Pacific  batta- 
lions have  performed  similar  work  in  South- 
east Asia.  Well -drilling  teams  have  helped 
provide  pure  water  supi)liee  to  rural  villages 
In  Vietnam,  and  EO^CM  teams  have  helped 
in  a  rural  road  building  program  in  North- 
east Thailand. 

Rear  Adm.  J.  R.  Davis,  former  Commander 
of  the  Pacific  Seabees,  recently  expressed  the 
comment  of  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Thailand 
that  no  other  U.S.  aid  program  has  accom- 
plished as  much  in  proportion  to  its  cost  as 
has  the  Seabee  Team  program. 

Thus  in  a  few  short  ye.irs,  the  Seabee 
Teams  have  become  a  proud— and  continu- 
ing—part of  the  Seabee  story, 

A     NEW    CHAPTER 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  as  the  U.S.  Increased 
its  commitment  of  military  forces  In  support 
of  the  war  against  the  Viet  Cong  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  Seabees  were  once  again  called 
upon  to  provide  construction  support  to  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  forces  in  a  combat  area 
Not  Since  World  War  H  had  the  Seabees  been 
committed  on  such  a  large  scale  in  support 
of  combat  operations. 

MCB-10,  then  deployed  on  Okinawa  as  the 
Pacific  "alert  battalion"  was  the  first  to  go 
Late  in  April  MCB-10  commenced  its  mount- 
out  and  within  less  than  ten  days  the  entire 
battalion,  its  equipment  and  supplies    and 


almninum  matting  to  construct  an  8,000-foot 
expeditionary  airfield,  were  embarked  on  am- 
phibious force  ships  of  the  US,  Seventh 
Fleet. 

E.irly  on  the  morning  of  Mav  7.  in  one  of 
t.ie  largest  operations  of  its  kind  since  the 
Korean  W.ar,  Marines  came  ashore  in  a  co- 
ordinated amphibious  landing  to  occupy  the 
Chu  Lai  site.  The  Seabees  of  MCB-10 'were 
right  behind  them  with  their  equipment  and 
supplies  to  set  up  a  camp  and  begin  work 
on  the  Chu  Lai  runway,  m  only  21  days 
time,  high  performance  Marine  Jets  were  fly- 
ing strikes  again.st  the  Viet  Cong  from  the 
feeabee-bullt  airfield.  During  the  remainder 
Of  its  Chu  Lai  deployment  MCB-10  continued 
to  expand  and  improve  the  airfield,  and  con- 
Elructed  a  wide  variety  of  roads,  cantonments, 
and  other  facilities  in  support  of  units  of  the 
rhird  Marine  Ampliibious  Force  operating  in 
the  Chu  Lai  sector. 

..w^?^^'  """P'o-^ed  on  Guam  as  the  Paclflc 
back-up  battillon",  w:is  the  next  to  leave 
for  Vietnam.  Proceeded  by  an  advance  party 
which  started  work  on  a  battalion  camp  at 
the  base  of  Hill  327  at  DaNang.  MCB-3 
mounted  out  from  Guam  In  May  and  com- 
menced construction  work  at  DaNang  bv  the 
end  of  the  month.  Chief  among  Tlirees 
projects  was  the  rebuilding  of  a  road  leading 
to  the  Marine  missile  site  on  Hill  327 

MCB-9,  deploying  from  Port  Hueneme  early 
in  June,  was  the  third  battalion  to  arrive  In 
Vietnam  Establishing  its  camp  next  to  the 
^^^  .S^'"*"  ^^  ^^  DaNang  East,  Nine  Im- 
mediately started  work  on  a  wide  variety  of 

Hn'VnT.f;  '^'^^  ^°"^  ^^^'^  *  '--'^Be  Naval 
Hosp  tal  and  an  extremely  difficult  road  to  a 
^ssile  site  on  Monkey  Mountain,  in  DaNang 

In  order  to  coordinate  mobile  construc- 
tion   battalion    work   In    Vietnam,    the   30th 

t^fj^n^'i.^?^"''"  Regiment,  inactive  since 
the  Cub  Point  project  In  the  early  l950's 
was  reestablished  at  DaNang  in  May.  mi- 
tialiy.  the  regiment  w.as  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Harold  P.  Liberty.  The  current 
commander  is  Capt.  Nelson  R.  Anderson 

Seabee  strength  in  Vietnam  was  increased 
to  four  battalions  In  September,  when  MCB- 
8,  previously  an  Atlantic  battalion,  moved  to 
fOTX  Hueneme  and  almost  Immediately  de- 
ployed to  DaNang,  where  it  commenced  work 
on  port  facilities  and  other  projects 

MCB-5  became  the  fourth  Paclflc  battalion 
^,.  ^^°V,^  Vietnam  In  September  when  It 
relieved  MCB-3  at  DaNang.  A  second  Atlan- 
uc  battalion,  MCB-4.  moved  Its  home  port  to 
Port  Hueneme  in  November,  and  deployed 
to  Chu  Lai  a  month  later  to  relieve  MCB-IO 
Most  recently.  MCB-n  deployed  to  DaNang 
early  in  Febru.ary  to  relieve  MCB-9 

The  large  scale  commitment  of  Seabees  to 
the  war  In  \letnam  has  proven  the  value  of 
the  long,  hard  peacetime  deployments  and 
the  continuing  emphasis  on  Uainlng.  mc- 
bllity  and  self-sufficiency  characteristic  of 
vZ  „.  V"\"\°''"*  construction  battalions, 
fh,  cTi'  °^  "'^  ^''^^  battalions  that  have 
thus  taken  part  in  the  Southeast  Asian  con- 
nict  has  showii  the  same  capability  to  deploy 
to  a  new  location,  establish  Itself,  and  com-  ■ 
mence  production  construction  with  a  speed 
effectiveness,  and  flexibility  unmatched  by 
any  other  military  engineering  unit. 

With  Seabees  In  demand  as  never  before 

^  H?.^^'"'.,'?'''-'  ^^  ^^^  ^'*^  ^^  commenced 
a  broad  build-up  of  the  naval  construction 

\?J^v..  ^^"  °^  ^^*  ^^"  original  battalions 
has  been  Increased  in  its  officer  and  enlisted 
complement  and  early  this  year  the  Navy 
Department  announced  the  formation  of  four 
^^Z,  ^'l'-'»^l«"s  at  Davisville.  Rhode  Island. 
MCB-40  was  formally  commissioned  on  Feb. 

I.  With  MCB's  58,  62,  and  133  to  follow  dur- 
ing  the  next  few  months. 

Clearly     as    General    Douglas    MacArthur 
vn-ote  to  Adm.  Ben  Moreell  during  World  War 

II,  -Uie  only  trouble  with  your  Seabees  ia 
that  you  don't  have  enough  of  them!" 
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L.BJ.  Against  Inflation 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    LLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Si^eaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  concern  over  the 
tragic  consequences  of  the  inflation  now 
sweeping  the  country,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  President  is  attempting 
to  avoid  responsibility.  Therefore,  I  feel 
this  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Wednesday.  September  7,  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Dally  News,  is  of  very  special 
public  Interest,  since  it  properly  tells  a 
story  of  the  President's  involvement  In 
the  inflation  that  is  sweeping  the  coun- 
try and  adversely  affecting  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  especially  those  living  on  fixed 
Incomes. 

The  editorial  follows:  i 

L.B.J.  Against  Inflation 

"Inflation  is  a  pickpocket  and  there  are 
clear  signs  that  It  Is  at  work  In  our  market- 
places today.  We  have  to  stop  It — and  I 
to  not  Intend  to  sit  by  and  watch  inflation 
rob  us  of  six  years  of  hard-earned  gains.  I 
■will  take  the  action  needed  to  stabilize 
growth  In  this  nation." 

This  was  President  Johnson,  speaking  In 
Detroit  on  Labor  Day,  In  perhaps  the  clearest 
admission  yet  that  Inflation  Is  not  Just  a 
cloud  on  the  horizon,  but  a  reality  In  our 
midst.  And  along  with  the  admission,  a  firm 
pledge  of  action. 

Before  we  go  throwing  our  hats  In  the 
alp,  though,  we'd  best  recall  that  the  Detroit 
visit  was  franlcly  political  (the  Republicans 
are  making  a  lot  of  bay  with  the  inflation  Is- 
sue) and  that  previous  pledges  in  this  vein 
have  proved  toothless. 

Even  now,  the  declaration  is  hedged  by 
repetition  of  the  warning  that  to  do  too 
much  too  soon  could  lead  to  deflation  and 
recession — a  soiind  over-all  position  that  be- 
gins to  ring  false  in  the  face  of  evidence  that 
we  have  already  reached  a  condition  of  too 
little  too  late. 

Even  the  World  Bank,  viewing  the  eco- 
nomic picture  from  a  global  standpoint. 
feels  constrained  to  wr\rn  that  the  United 
States  had  better  act  now  to  cool  its  over- 
heated economy.  Among  the  other  straws 
in  the  wind  Is  the  prospect  of  an  all-out 
drive  by  the  big  labor  unions  to  beat  Infla- 
tion In  their  own  way — by  staying  ahead  of 
It  with  massive  wage  increases 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  addressing 
a  partisan  and  predominantly  labor  gather- 
ing. President  Johnson  had  some  nonpartisan 
and  sage  advice  for  any  who  follow  this  line 
of  thinking. 

"It  Is  self-defeating."  he  warned,  "for 
everybody  to  favor  stabilization  by  some- 
body else.  You  may  think  you  can  w^in  one 
battle  by  getting  on  inflation's  side.  But 
Inflation  Is  an  enemy  that  eventually  makes 
victims  of  Its  allies. 

"Labor  wants — and  labor  deserves — a 
growth  of  real  wages — not  Just  money  wages. 
It  wants  wage  gains  that  will  offset  some  of 
the  recent  rise  In  the  cost  of  living.  But  It 
can't  make  all  the  gains  It  wants — all  at 
once— no  matter  how  b:g  wage  Increases 
become. 

"For  In  the  long  run.  even  the  strongest 
union,  with  the  power  to  negotiate  massive 
wage  Increases,  cannot  hold  its  own  If  it  con- 
tributes to  an  inflation  that  wrecks  pros- 
perity. And  In  the  long  run,  every  business- 
man knows  that  the  abundant  profits  he 
ettms  from  keeping  bis  plant  fully  tised  can 


be  destroyed  by  shortsighted  attempts  to 
get  a  little  higher  profit  through  higher 
prices." 

This  is  essentially  the  counsel  of  restrait 
the  President  has  voiced  for  months,  while 
prices  have  continued  to  rise  and  a  few 
unions  have  broken  through  the  guidelines 
to  set  a  pattern  for  other  unions  to  follow. 
And  also  while  the  governments  own  lack 
of  restraint  In  fiscal  policy  has  contributed 
hugely  to  lnfl.it ion. 

The  longer  this  goes  on,  the  stronger  the 
medicine  needed  to  begin  a  cure.  And  it 
should  be  obvious  by  now  that  presidential 
homilies — even  la  regular  doses — will  not  do 
the  Job 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    FFSNSYI.V.\.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A.T1VES 
Wednesday.  August  24.  1966 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker, 
throughout  the  countiy  new  community 
colleges  are  being  oruanized.  They  help 
to  meet  the  "etlucation  ^'ap'^the  gap 
between  the  laifre  numbers  of  capable 
high  school  graduates  and  the  limited 
spaces  available  to  them  in  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Our  commu- 
nity colleges  thus  makf  it  possible  for 
many  nmrc  of  our  young  people  to  attend 
college  ill  an  age  when  higher  education 
is  an  absolute  nece.s.sity.  This  year  the 
first  two  campuses  of  the  new  Commu- 
nity College  of  Allegheny  County  are 
opening  in  my  own  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
ask  that  an  article  by  President  Kennit 
C.  Morrissey  of  the  Community  College 
of  Allegheny  County,  as  published  in  the 
September  1966.  Ls.sue  of  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh, be  included  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 
The     Community     College    op    Allegheny 

CofNTY;     New     OPPORTLNrriEs     for     the 

Citizens 

I  By  Kormit  C  Morrissey,  president.  Commu- 
nity  College   of   Allegheny    County) 

The  first  two  campuses  of  the  new  Com- 
munity College  of  Allegheny  County  will 
open  this  fall  Tlie  Allegheny  Cnrnpus  will 
begin  in  buildings  formerly  owned  by  the 
Wet^tern  Thc'ilogical  Seminary  on  Ridge  Ave- 
nue on  the  North  Side.  A  major  renovation 
has  been  made  In  the  existing  buildings  to 
permit  a  college  operation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  permanent  .site  of  the  Allegheny 
Campus  Is  being  acquired,  across  Ridge  Ave- 
nue, in  order  that  new  con.struction  can  pro- 
ceed with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

At  the  East  Campus,  a  temporary  occu- 
pancy of  the  Gateway  Semor  Hich  Scho<.)I  in 
Monrocvilie  has  been  made  pos.=  ible  through 
the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  loc.il  school 
offici.ils.  The  East  CampiLs  of  the  College 
will  operate  initially  from  4  pm  to  10  p.m. 
In  the  Gatew.iy  Senior  High  School,  and  a 
full  range  of  comprehensive  coKcge  and  ca- 
reer progr.uns  will  be  offered  from  the  start. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Community 
College  has  authorized  evaluation  of  perma- 
nent sites  In  different  regions  of  the  County 
to  permit  the  College  to  e.xpand  Its  services 
as  need  arises  in  future  years. 

How  was  the  new  College  started  with 
so  little  delay?  First,  citizen  and  profes- 
sional support  has  been  remarkable  by  any 
standard  of  comparison.  Tills  Includes  the 
County    Commissioners,    the    office    of    the 


Pitt-burgh  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  the  office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools — Pittsburgh  Catholic  Diocese 
Industrial  and  business  organizations,  the 
daily  and  weekly  press,  and  professional  and 
civic  societies  in  Allegheny  County  have  all 
extended  a  helping  hand  to  make  It  clear 
that  this  new  commvmity  asset  Is  needed 
and  wanted.  Local  school  officials,  teachers. 
and  existing  colleges  and  universities  have 
all  contributed  to  making  the  College's  first 
five  months  an  invigorating  period  of  devel- 
opment. 

Tlie  actions  of  tlie  local  School  Board  in 
Monroeville.  and  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Yarnel,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Gateway  Senior  High  School,  have 
been  essential  In  the  rapid  progress  made 
since  May.  Every  step  in  preparing  for  Sep- 
temt)er  h;is  led  to  problems,  and  every  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  by  Mr.  Benjamin  G 
Davis,  the  Campus  Director  at  East  Campu.s. 
and  the  local  school  officials.  Monroeviile 
responded  to  Mr.  Davis'  need  for  separate 
administrative  space  and,  at  some  sacrifice  to 
their  own  convenience,  they  made  such  space 
available.  The  newly-constructed  Monroe- 
viile Public  Library,  knowing  of  space  prob- 
lems for  the  East  Campus  program,  offered 
new  and  splendid  library  space  for  the  new 
College  directly  adjacent  to  the  school.  This 
offer  will  be  particularly  beneficial  in  that  it 
will  permit  College  library  acquisitions  and 
operations  which  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  possible  until  the  permanent  East  Cam- 
pus site  had  been  constructed. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  broad  grasp  of  the 
new  College's  purposes  by  the  people  In  the 
County  did  not  develop  out  of  whole  cloth 
In  1966.  Several  years  of  preparation  and 
planning  preceded  the  appointment  of  the 
governing  Board  of  Trustees  In  lat«  1965 
The  long  and  excellent  efforts  of  Dr  James 
S.  Snoke  were  particularly  significant  in  the 
development  of  broader  public  understand- 
ing of  the  Community  College.  Dr.  Alfred 
W.  Beattie,  for  18  years  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  provided  vigorous  leader- 
ship to  the  new  organization  from  its  begin- 
ning, and  the  15  members  of  the  Board,  all 
committed  to  the  goal,  have  assumed  large 
and  uncompensated  responsibilities  in  the 
early  months  of  development. 

A  President  was  appointed  in  April,  1966. 
and  the  College  ofBclally  began  operations 
In  May  with  a  pledge  to  open.  In  two  loca- 
tions, five  months  later.  This  meant  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  had  to  oversee  the 
provisions  for  phvsical  facilities,  professional 
staffing,  and  student  admissions  as  a  single 
facet  of  the  pledge  made  to  the  citizens  of 
Allegheny  County.  Results  as  of  this  dat-e 
can  only  be  encouraging  for  the  future. 

Within  a  four-month  period  an  excellent 
college  faculty,  has  been  assembled.  Their 
credentials  c:tn  bert  be  summarized,  for  both 
campuses,  by  the  facts  below: 

47  full-time  faculty  earned  degrees:  Bac- 
calaureate Degree.  48  (for  47  people):  Mas- 
ter's Degree,  44  (for  39  people i :  Doctoral  De- 
grees, 2. 

47  full-time  faculty— teaching  experience : 
Median  number  of  years  of  college  teachine. 
5  (for  29  people);  median  number  of  ye.irs 
of  secondary  school  teaching,  6-'-;  years  i  for 
26  people— 9  of  whom  also  have  taught  at 
colleges  or  universities). 

(In  addition,  15  of  the  faculty  members 
have  completed  graduate  training  beyond  the 
Master's  Degree  and  9  are  currently  candi- 
dates for  Doctoral  Degrees.) 

The  47  full-time  faculty  members  were 
apjxjlnted  by  the  Board  as  of  August  8,  1906. 
All  faculty  appointments  were  recommended 
after  personal  Interviews  were  conducted 
with  more  than  500  applicants.  Experience 
In  college  teaching  and  In  business  and  in- 
dustry' are  two  marked  features  of  the  new 
College  faculty. 

More  than  2.000  applications  for  admission 
were  received  at  the  College  by  August  30, 
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find  nn  estimated  400  more  applications  are 
expected.  April  16  was  the  day  that  admis- 
f-ion  application  forms  wene  first  distributed 
throughout  the  County.  The  estimated  en- 
tering classes  as  of  August  15  at  the  two 
cranpuses  are  850  to  950  full-time  students 
at  the  Allegheny  Campus  and  350  to  450  stu- 
dents at  East  Campus. 

It  now  appears  that  every  secondary  school 
In  Allegheny  County  wlU  be  rcprc.=;cnted  in 
the  freshman  class  of  the  Community  Col- 
lege this  fall.     Tlie  two  campuses,  then,  will 
draw  their  students  from  a  very  Lirge  geo- 
graphical  area  from   the  beginning  of  the 
College.     Every  student  preference  indicates 
that  alxiut  44  percent  of  all  students  apply- 
ing are   interested   in   the  two-year  Liberal 
Arts   program,   15   percent  are  interested  in 
Business  Administration,  and  41  percent  are 
interested  In  six  technological  programs  or 
sccretariiU  offerings.     A  further  evaluation  of 
student  preference  and  program  choice  will, 
of  course,  have  to  wait  uiitU  after  the  two 
college  campuses  have  l^egun  full  operations. 
The  Community  College  will  otier  to  stu- 
dents who  fulfill  degree  requirements  the  As- 
sociate in  Arts  and  the  Associate  in  Science 
degrees,  usually  after  four  full  semesters  of 
study  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  60 
credit  hours  of  college  level  work. 

The  Board  Is  eager  to  have  the  College  fill 
existing  community  needs  in  technical  edu- 
cation beyond  high  school.  Including  health 
related  training,  and  to  provide  services  to 
business  and  industry  that  will  also  Improve 
the  potential  of  indiriduals.  Many  discus- 
sions have  been  held  this  past  summer  be- 
tween representatives  of  industry  and  busi- 
ness and  the  Community  College  to  prepare 
for  future  programs  that  will  improve  Indi- 
vid uaJ  opportunities  and  provide  needed 
sklUs  for  an  expanding  economy. 

From  May  to  September  the  College  has 
been  physically  located  in  its  entirety  on  the 
seventh  floor  of  the  Allegheny  Building  at 
429  Forbes  Avenue.  With  contractors  at 
work  on  the  Allegheny  Campus  buildings  on 
Ridge  Avenue,  the  central  administration 
and  the  staffs  of  the  two  college  campuses 
have  all  been  concentrated  In  limited  but 
excellent  ofTice  space.  In  this  instance,  fa- 
miliarity has  tared  both  rapid  communication 
relating  to  constant  crisis,  and  a  genuine 
understanding  of  common  problems.  Edu- 
cational policy,  construction  problems,  li- 
brary facilities,  professional  staff  require- 
ments, and  a  myriad  of  other  pressing  issues 
have  been  a  part  of  the  daily  agenda  for  the 
Board  and  the  staff. 

With  no  barrier  to  commimlcation  the 
College  is,  in  my  Judgment,  wonderfully 
served  by  the  unique  experience  of  this  sum- 
mer. Time  has  been  short,  yet  the  time 
available  has  also  been  ample  to  make  full 
provision  for  staffing  and  equipping  the 
campuses.  Nor  has  the  tightness  of  the 
schedule  been  used  to  avoid  professional 
planning  that  is  essential  for  the  integrity 
of  a  college.  The  curriculum  for  the  first 
year,  for  example,  was  completed  only  on 
August  1  after  experienced  faculty  had  a 
full  month  of  opportunity  to  suggest,  draft, 
criticize  and  fully  participate  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  degree  requirements,  courses  in 
each  program  to  be  offered,  and  other  criti- 
cal  ph.ases  of  educational  policy. 

In  addition,  professional  staffs  of  tlie  two 
campuses  have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  An- 
thony Athens,  registrar  and  admissions  di- 
rector, on  specific  student  problems  ranging 
from  financial  need  to  program  guidance. 
Several  hundred  students  have  visited  the 
seventh  floor  office  this  summer  for  informa- 
tion or  in  response  to  a  request  for  a  person- 
al meeting  with  the  staff  of  the  College. 
Preliminary  giUdance  and  counseling  has 
already  begun,  in  spite  of  the  twin  pressure* 
of  a  time  deadline  and  a  space  squeeze. 
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REASONS    FOR    optimism 

A  great  deal  has  been  done,  or,  more  prop- 
erly,   begim,    between   May   and  September 


this  year.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done 
In  the  year  ahead  when  plans  for  two  full 
classes  and  a  broader  range  of  offerings 
must  be  developed,  still  within  limited  phys- 
ical facilities.  The  cooperation  of  the  cfti- 
zens  of  Allegheny  County,  and  the  presence 
of  capable  and  dedicated  faculty  and  staff, 
are  among  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  opti- 
mism about  the  future  of  the  College.  It  is 
the  Board's  Intention  to  create  a  Communi- 
ty College  system  that  Is  excellent  In  every 
area  of  education  and  service,  and.  given 
their  conviction  and  energy  In  a  dyn  imic 
urban  .setting,  there  Is  everv  rea.'son'to  be- 
lieve the  objective  wiU  be  reached. 


Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV-ES 

Thursday.  September  8,  1966 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  Mr,  Speaker,  as 
President  Johnson  signs  the  Traffic  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1966  Into  law.  Congress  as- 
sumes a  long  overdue  social  responsibil- 
ity—that  of  helping  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  the  many  millions  who  use  American 
roads  as  drivers,  passengers,  or  pedes- 
trians. 

Highway  accidents  are  the  fourth 
greatest  cause  of  death  and  injurj'  in  the 
United  States,  The  search  for  knowl- 
edge which  will  eliminate  other  great 
killers,  such  as  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease. Is  relentless.  Yet  until  the  hear- 
ings leading  to  the  formulation  of  this 
act,  there  was  little  knowledge  about  the 
cause  of  highway  mishaps.  Investiga- 
tion of  mechanical  failure  in  automobile 
accidents  Is  rare  unless  the  accident  oc- 
curs on  property  belonging  to  railroads 
or  other  having  a  defensive  Interest 
Thus,  there  Is  little  effort  to  differentiate 
between  driver  carelessness  and  mechan- 
ical failure,  'When  mechanical  defects 
are  found  to  be  the  true  cause  of  an  acci- 
dent, the  nature  of  the  deficiency  is  not 
usuaUy  ma^e  public.  Therefore,  the 
manufacturer  Is  not  compelled  to  correct 

It* 

The  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  will  pro- 
vide safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles. 
It  will  authorize  careful  Investigation  of 
accidents  and  research  on  safety  de\1ces 
and  methods  of  accident  prevention,  it 
will  screen  out  many  unqualified  drivers 
Most  Important,  It  will  give  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  much  greater  knowledge 
of  the  automobile,  truck,  or  bus  that  he 
buys. 

The  plight  of  the  consumer  when  he 
purchases  an  automobile  Is  similar  to  his 
plight  when  he  buys  bread,  frozen  foods 
tires,  or  many  other  commodities.  Qual- 
ity control  Is  often  inadequate.  Pacts 
about  distribution  of  costs  of  various 
elements  In  markeUng  are  difficult  to 
discover.     Deceptive  advertising  is  not 


uncommon,  nor  is  advertising  which  de- 
liberately dissuades  the  buyer  from  pur- 
chasing that  which  he  needs  most.  This 
might  be  a  quality  product  in  a  simple 
rather  than  an  expensive,  wasteful  pack- 
age, or  It  might  be  a  car  which  is  safe 
rather  than  flashy. 

Con.'^umers,  with  no  one  especlallv  des- 
l'.:nat<^d  to  protect  their  Interests,"  have 
been  the  victims  of  a  campaign  to  con- 
vince them  that  all  they  need  in  a  car  is 
speed,  styling,  and  status.  The  manu- 
facturer is  reluctant  to  spend  money 
v.hrre  it  cannot  be  seen.  He  prefers  to 
continue  to  gear  his  advertising  toward 
convincing  the  customer  that  he  is  buv- 
ing  youth  and  power  along  with  the  car. 
If  thei-e  had  been  a  department  spe- 
cifically created  to  protect  and  Inform 
consumers,  perhaps  we  could  have  had 
this  legislation  as  long  ago  as  1958  when 
manufacturers  were  brtefly  Interested  In 
playing  dowTi  speed  and  Introduced  such 
optional  safety  items  as  the  padded  dash- 
board. If  consumers  had  been  aware  of 
the  deficiencies  existing  In  various  auto- 
mobiles. It  would  not  have  taken  so  many 
years,  or  so  many  lives,  to  prove  the  point 
that  there  must  be  sUndards  of  safety 
rigorously  upheld. 

We  are  finally  doing  a  great  service  for 
the  consumer,  who,  once  this  leglslaUon 
Is  in  effect,  will  have  a  much  better  Idea 
of  exactly  how  safe  the  car  he  buys  Is 
Having  reliable  Information  at  hand 
and  confidence  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment which  the  Traffic  Safety  Act 
of  1966  authorizes,  he  will  be  willing  to 
pay  for  the  safety  devices  built  Into  every 
car, 

Ralph  Nader,  author  of  "Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed,'  first  stimulated  Interest  and  ac- 
tion at  the  highest  levels  of  government. 
He  deserves  great  credit  for  this  legisla- 
tion; Mr.  Nader  was  one  man  repre- 
senting many.  He  played  the  role  of  a 
consumer  agency  by  questioning  and 
cnticizing  the  automotive  Industry. 

Mr,  Nader,  as  .spokesman  for  the  con- 
sumer, showed  that  In  the  automoUve 
Industry  It  Is  necessary  to  remove  re- 
search on  safety  devices  and  accident 
cause  from  private  hands  In  order  to 
make  progress.  It  is  simply  that  com- 
mercial interests  compromise.  In  this 
case,  they  compromise  the  results  of 
testing,  and  influence  adversely  the  kinds 
of  automobiles  ultimately  developed. 
Opponents  of  the  act  have  argued  that 
competition  drives  Inferior  products  from 
the  market.  But  this  takes  time,  and 
we  cannot  tolerate  needless  loss  of  life 
while  waituig  for  adverUsing  campaigns 
to  force  competition  on  the  issue  of 
safety.  It  is  clear  that  clever  advertising 
and  marketing  techniques  do  not  always 
succeed  in  deceiving  the  consumer  as  Mr 
Nader  exemplifies  him. 

Consumers  throughout  the  countir 
are  looking  Increasingly  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  InformaUon  about  prod- 
ucts of  all  kinds,  for  quality  controls  and 
standards  which  must  be  met  by  pro- 
ducers, Tliey  wUl  not  be  disappointed 
In  this  Instance.  The  Traffic  Safety  Act 
of  1966  is  a  piece  of  socially  Important 
legislation. 
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Superb  Responsibility  of  United  States 
Rises  Above  Mistakes  in  Foreign 
Policy  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS         , 

OP   CALIFORNIA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  newspapers  In  California  have 
long  been  recognized  for  their  Independ- 
ent, responsible,  and  progressive  thinking 
on  local.  State,  National,  and  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Recently,  the  newspapers  carried  an 
editorial  which  assessed  American  citi- 
zen reaction  to  our  Vietnamese  policy  and 
also  related  the  McClatchy  policy  and 
viewpoint  on  events. 

Noteworthy  is  the  following  statement: 

The  McClatchy  newspapers,  for  the  coun- 
try's sake,  always  will  speak  out  when  they 
believe  the  Nation  Is  making  a  mistake.  But 
they  are  proud  of  the  honeety  and  honor  with 
which  the  Nation  has  sought  and  Is  seeking 
to  keep  the  Red  world  from  becoming  so 
powerful  that  It  would  threaten  the  world 
with  an  annlhllatory  nuclear  war. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

[From  the  Sacramento  (Calil.)  Bee. 

Sept.  4.  19661 

SvPXRB    RKSPONsarLiTT    OF    UNrtxD    States 

Rises  Abovi  Mistakes  in  Foreign  Policy 

Whatever  reservations  the  McClatchy  news- 
papers may  have  about  the  United  States 
Vietnamese  policy,  they  want  to  be  dissoci- 
ated from  the  elements  In  the  nation  which 
automatically  clamor  that  America  Is  wrong 
In  whatever  foreign  episode  It  participates. 

The  newspapers  are  tired  of  excesses  of 
some  of  the  sit-ins.  the  teachins,  the  demon- 
Btratlona.  the  splt-ats,  which  automatically 
depict  America  as  some  materialistic  Jugger- 
naut Intent  on  pushing  around  weaker  peo- 
ple.    Of  course,  this  Is  their  dubious  right. 

They  are  sick  of  the  presentation  of  Ameri- 
ca as  a  selfish,  hnpertallst  power.  This  na- 
tion only  skirted  colonialism,  and  In  1946  It 
freed  the  Philippines.  Since  then,  despite 
Us  vast  outlay  of  Amertc^in  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars  It  has  not  sought  or  acquired  one 
scintilla  of  the  world's  real  estate  beyond  Its 
borders. 

They  are  nauseated  by  the  accusations  that 
the  United  States  has  some  sinister,  aggres- 
sive motivation.  The  nausea  increases  when 
these  Amerlca-ls-always-wrong  people  never 
add  up  Communist  aggresslon.s  since  the  last 
World  War.  which  encompaSv^es  all  the  Baltic 
nations,  Greece.  Korea,  missive  brtses  Li  Cul>a, 
Tibet  and  continuing  pressures  in  all  of 
South  America  and  Africa. 

The  Reds  with  their  African  and  Asiatic 
dupes  have  made  a  shambles  of  the  United 
Natlona.  Hundreds  of  Communist  vetoes 
In  the  U.N.  Security  Council  have  trvissed 
up  the  world  peace  machinery.  But  Amer- 
ica, good  old  America,  can  be  relied  on  to  play 
the  game  fair,  and.  when  it  does  not  expose 
itaelf  to  a  Red  rigged  vote  on  the  E.-.st  River. 
the  splt-ats  and  lie-downs  can  be  depended 
on  to  charge  this  n.iti.)n  v.nh  Jeopardizing 
world  peeice. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  d."-ing  all  ;t  can  at  this 
moment  to  maneuver  the  U.S.  into  spending 
Its  substance  in  a  war  with  Red  China  or  at 
Iea«t  in  an  exhausting  w;ir  with  the  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Soviet  aggression  has 
changed    in    only   one    respect       Instead    of 


outright  aggression,  It  employs  dvll  disrup- 
tion within  nations  and  infiltration  of  volun- 
teers. 

Yet  tlie  America-is-always-wrong  people 
never  Ure  of  depicting  Moscow  as  amenable 
to  negoUatioiis  and  a  doctrinally  reformed 
state.  In  their  mmd.s  America  should  always 
givo  way,  never  sUmd  firm. 

When  the  US  takes  a  stand  and  speaks  of 
honor,  honesty  and  responsibility  for  the 
ultimate  safety  of  the  world  the  anti-Ameri- 
cans smile  superciliously  and  furiously 
charge  this  nation  Is  bent  on  disrupting  col- 
lective -security. 

The  McClati-hy  newspapers  know  that  no 
nation  In  iustory  has  spilled  so  much  of  its 
blood,  called  so  dena.indlngly  on  its  treasury 
for  so  little  In  terms  of  Immediate  reward 
Tliey  do  not  want  a  free  world.  Is  that  so 
bad"' 

These  newspapers,  upon  the  authorl.y  of 
many  military  leaders,  have  questioned 
whether  Viet  Nam  is  the  best  place  to  make 
its  stand.  But  the  nation's  resolution  to 
take  a  stand  they  applaud.  These  news- 
papers renounce  the  appeaser  brood  which 
forever  flncis  America  In  the  wrong.  They 
regard  America's  efTorts  since  the  last  World 
War  to  be  an  unprecedented  model  of  hon- 
eety,  responsibil.ty  and  self  siicrllice. 

The  McClatchy  newspapers,  for  the  coun- 
try's sake,  always  will  speak  out  when  tliey 
believe  the  nation  Is  making  a  mistake  But 
they  are  proud  of  the  honesty  and  honor 
with  which  the  nation  has  sought  and  is 
seeking  to  keep  the  Red  world  from  becom- 
ing so  powerful  that  it  would  threaten  the 
world  with  an  annlhllatory  nuclear  war. 

Perhaps  Viet  Nam—  and  where  are  the 
troops  from  the  nations  it  seeks  to  save? — 
Is  the  wrong  and  most  costly  place  to  make 
an  all-out  stand.  Perhaps  It  is  not  But 
these  papers  have  no  truck  with  and  no 
sympathy  for  the  detractors  of  Am.t-rica's 
purpose. 


which  can  and  should  preserve  the  remote 
Isolated  aspect  of  our  national  parks  and 
monuments. 

The  demand  for  national  park  and  monu- 
ment services  and  facilities  Is  Increasing  far 
more  rapidly  than  we  are  Increasing  these 
facilities.  Inundating  portions  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  would  be  a  serious  step  backwards  In 
our  efforts  to  preserve  the  national  park 
heritage  for  the  poptdation  of  the  future. 
The  National  Parks  Act  permits  Reclamation 
Bureau  use  of  the  Grand  Canyon  only  if  such 
tise  is  consistent  with  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and 
Monument,  namely  to  preserve  the  Canyon 
in  its  natural  state  for  use  and  recreation 
of  the  future  population.  The  constrtictlon 
of  the  proposed  dams  would  clearly  be  In 
violation   of   this   primary  purpose. 

It  is  especially  Important  to  note  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  admits  that  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  is  feasible  without  the 
proposed  dams.  I  hope  that  you  will  use  the 
full  authority  of  your  office  in  making  every 
ellort  to  see  that  all  of  our  national  parks 
and  monuments  are  not  endangered  by  this 
Ill-advised,  precedent-setting  program  af- 
fecting the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and 
Monument. 

GER.M.D  O   Barnfy. 


Grand   Canyon   Dams  Would   Set 
Dangerous  Precedent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WI.SC"ON,Sl.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  2.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Wiscon- 
sin resident  b.as  written  to  point  out  that 
the  propo.?ed  Grand  Canyon  dams  would 
set  a  dangerous  precedeiit  for  encroach- 
ing further  upon  the  national  park  sys- 
tem which  we  shall  need  Increasingly  in 
future  yeai's.    Tlie  letter  follows: 

M\Di.HON.  Wis.,  September  1    1956. 
The  Honorable  Henry  S,  Rfi'ss, 
Hou>e  of   Fcpresentativcs. 
Hou.<c  Ofjir--  Building. 
H'c«'::'!.(7*cm,  DC 

Dear  Mr  Reiss-  While  I  am  opposed  on 
many  points  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
plans  for  use  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Monument  and  N.itlonal  Park  for  a  program 
to  bring  more  w.iter  to  central  .Arizona,  I  feel 
that  one  argument  oiUshadows  all  the  others. 
This  argument  is  outlined  in  the  paragraph 
below. 

Increased  leisure  time  and  Increased  ease 
of  traveling  has  radically  changed  the  use  of 
our  national  parks  and  monuments.  Na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  are  no  longer  a 
sure  retreat  for  solitude  and  isolation.  In 
m.ir.y  i)arks  and  monuments  the  late  arrival 
may  h.ive  difficulty  finding  a  place  to  pitch 
his  tent.  The  p>ortion  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
threatened  by  the  proposed  dams  is  a  region 


Medical  Costs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE-S 

Tuesday,  September  13. 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  general  rise  in  prices.  It  Is  clear 
that  medical  costs  are  outnmning  the 
average,  and  it  Is  this  statistic  which 
raises  some  rather  frightening  implica- 
tions. 

The  July  figuies  showed  an  increase 
of  0.4  percent  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
de.x.  Over  the  past  12  months,  the 
trend  has  been  upward.  'We  are  in  an 
Inflationary  situation,  as  every  econ- 
omist now  recognizes. 

In  July,  medical  costs  outpaced  the 
average  index  by  surging  0.7  perc.ent. 
In  fact,  over  the  past  6  months,  medical 
costs  have  increased  by  3.4  percent. 
And  there  is  nothing  which  indicates 
that  the  trend  will  ebb  or  reverse  itself 
in  the  months  ahead. 

Sharply  increasing  medical  costs 
moved  the  President  to  direct^Secretary 
John  W.  Gardner  to  conduct  a  swift 
study  of  the  situation.  I  certainly  hope 
that  this  will  yield  some  information  on 
why  health  care  is  soaring  in  cost,  and 
what  measures  we  can  take  to  stem  the 
tide. 

While  the  price  of  retail  drugs  has  not 
appreciably  increased,  it  Is  evident  that 
this  Is  a  major  item  in  the  total  health 
care  bill  of  the  Individual.  The  costs  of 
prescription  di-ugs  are  prohibitive. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider legislation  which  I  am  sponsoriiig 
aimed  at  reducing  the  price  of  medicines 
to  the  consumer.  H.R.  8844.  now  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  would  provide 
for  compulsory  licensing  of  prescription 
drug  patents  if.  after  a  hearing  it  is 
found  that  such  drugs  are  quoted  to 
druggists  at  a  price  exceeding  500  per- 
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cent  of  production  cost.  The  object  Is  to 
permit  competition  if  the  manufactiu-ers 
are  realizing  an  exorbitant  return.  The 
intent  is  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
medical  drugs. 

Another  bill,  H.R.  14063,  would  Include 
prescription  drugs  among  the  medical 
expeiTses  covered  under  the  medicare 
supplementary  benefit  plan. 

The  Nation's  indigent  and  elderly  pop- 
ulation .should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear 
the  uneven  brunt  of  inflation.  As  a 
pi-iority.  Congress  must  Insure  that 
medicine  and  health  care  are  not  priced 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  need  it 
mo.st. 


A479v> 


Sister  M.  Columkille 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septanber  13,  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing educator  with  a  long  and  out- 
standing history  of  service  to  my  com- 
munity— San  Antonio.  Tex.,  has  retired. 
Because  Sister  M.  Columkille's  record  of 
accomplishments  Is  such  an  impressive 
one.  I  would  like  to  share  with  this  au- 
gust body  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  her  story  as  written  in  a  feature 
story  recently  released  in  San  Antonio. 

The  story  follows: 

To  recapitulate  the  career  of  Sister  M 
Columkille,  C.C  V,I.  is  to  survey  the  history 
Of  Incarnate  Word  College,  San  Antonio 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  and  Catholic 
education  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
synonymous 

August  3.  1966  was  a  sad  day  on  the  IWC 
campus.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  really  thought 
the  day  would  come.  But  as  the  College 
automobile  slowly  pulled  away,  the  nuns  who 
had  gathered  around  to  see  her  off  suddenly 
realized  that  a  half-century  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  school  was  coming  to  a  close. 
Fifty-seven  of  Sister  Columkille's  66  years  as 
a  nun  were  spent  right  here  at  Incarnate 
Word  College.  Her  presence  on  campus  and 
active  management  of  the  College's  affairs 
as  President,  then  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  was  as  much  a  part  of  daily 
life  as  the  regular  chiming  of  the  conventua'l 
bell. 

Born  in  Ireland,  Margaret  Corbert  entered 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
the  Incarnate  Word  in  1900.  She  came  to 
work  in  what  was  still  considered  missionary 
country,  in  that  faraway  land  of  the  United 
States. 

Her  first  assignment  as  a  nun  was  in  Long- 
view,  Texiis  and  the  challenge  of  a  new  land 
new  customs  and  a  new  climate  were  met 
with  Sister's  simple,  fervent  philosophy  that 
G.xl  will  provide. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  San  Antonio 
Sister  found  upon  her  arrlvalln  1900  to  aa- 
.<iume  the  work  that  would  be  her  life  She 
h.is  oft«n  thought  back  to  the  days  when 
what  IS  now  Alamo  Heights  was  wide  open 
grazing  land.  The  sum  total  of  the  worldly 
[xj.ssessions  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the 
Incarnate  Word  In  those  days  was  the  Santa 
Rosa  Hospital  and  the  250  acre  Brackenrldge 
estate  on  which  the  present  Motherhouse 
had  Just  been  completed. 

Sister's  community  had  been  franchlsed 
by  the  State  of  Texaa  to  grant  educational 
degrees  in  1881.  but  the  vaat  physical  com- 


plex that  la  today  Incarnate  Wort  College 
was  sUll  very  much  the  dream  of  a  lyrical, 
energeUe  Irishwoman  and  her  colleaguea. 

Her  physical  energy  and  drive  were  not 
her  sole  assets.  She  proved  to  be  a  brUUant 
young  woman  with  a  keen  mind  and  a  vor- 
acious capivdty  for  scholarship.  When  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  first  allowed 
women  to  register.  Sister  Columkille  was  one 
of  the  first  to  enter.  From  this  institution 
she  earned  her  bachelor's,  master's  and  doc- 
tor's degrees. 

Consistent  with  her  life,  whicli  has  been  a 
virtual  continuum  of  firsts.  Sister  Colum- 
kille w.as.  in  1923,  the  first  member  of  a 
Religious  community  in  the  SUite  of  Texas 
to  earn  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  PhlloEophy 
Her  field?  Latin,  with  a  minor  in  Greek." 
Back  in  1913  the  College,  which  wa^  then 
called  the  College  and  Academy  of  the  In- 
carnate Word,  was  listed  as  an  institution 
a.liliated  with  the  Cathohc  Unlver.'^ity  of 
America.  By  1919  it  was  recognized  as  a 
separhle  unit  and  approved  bv  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

In  1923.  the  same  year  she  received  her 
PhD.  Si.s'er  was  named  Pre.^ident  of  the 
College.  From  this  time  Incarnate  Word 
experienced  physical  and  academic  growth 
tuiequalled  in  the  history  of  Catholic  higher 
education  The  .iddition  of  the  present  main 
building  i  .Administration  building  facing 
Broadway  I  has  expanded  to  a  complex  of 
.■seventeen  buildings  in  1966.  The  academic 
faculty  has  grown  from  eight  In  1919  to  the 
current  catalogue  listing  of  log,  one-fourth 
of  whom  hold  earned  doctorates  In  their 
field.  The  student  body  has  grown  with  the 
College  and  each  class  has  representatives 
of  .states  from  California  to  New  York,  and 
foreign  students  from  Africa,  Germany  Po- 
land, J.apan,  Mexico  South  America  and 
Formosa. 

But  succes,-^ful  and  solvent  building  pro- 
grams, and  the  expansion  of  student  and 
faculty  population,  were  only  part  of  her 
contribution.  More  Important  to  the  intel- 
lectual life  and  needs  of  the  Southwest 
Sister  Columkille  supervised  the  expansion 
of  the  degree  programs  from  the  Initial  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  to  Include  the  following 
degrees:  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  elementary  education,  home  eco- 
nomics, medical  and  x-ray  technology,  medi- 
cal record  library  science,  nursing,  physical 
education,  and,  since  1951.  the  master  of 
arts  degree  in  biology,  education  and  Eng- 
lish. ^ 

Under  her  leadership  Incarnate  Word  Col- 
lege achieved  naUonal  and  International 
recognition  as  a  liberal  arts  college  of  sig- 
nificant stature.  Through  her  efforts,  fore- 
sight, and  planning  the  College  now  enjovs 
accrediUtion  by  fourteen  professional  ac- 
crediting agencies. 

During  her  administrative  career  she  held 
national  and  regional  offices  in  organizations 
promoting  Catholic  education  for  women 
and  in  1930  .^^he  served  on  the  Texas  Edu- 
cation Commi.ssion  t^om  1931  untU  its  dis- 
continuance in  1935  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Conference  of  Colleges  for  Women  of  the 
National  Catholic  Educational  Association 
and  from  1948  until  1951  was  a  member  of" 
the  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges, 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Right  up  to  the 
time  of  her  retirement  Sister  Columkille  was 
an  active  participant  In  professional  meet- 
ings wherever  they  were  held.  There  were 
frequent  trips  to  New  York,  Washington 
Chicago  and  the  West  Coast,  not  to  mention 
myriad  trips  all  over  Texas  and  the  greater 
Southwest. 

In  conversation  with  this  woman  a  person 
Is  constantly  In  awe  of  what  she  has  done 
of  what  growth  she  has  witnessed  and  the 
people  she  haa  known  who  are  now  very 
much  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  State  aftd 
our  Nation. 


Once  sconeone  asked  her  if  she  ever  knew 
President  Johnson.  Yee.  she  remembered 
Lyndon  Johnson.  She  remembers  when  he 
was  the  director  of  the  NYA  in  Texas  and 
frequenUy  visited  the  OoUege.  Sister  also 
remembers  him  as  the  young  man  she  met 
In  the  Capitol  In  Washington, 

In  all.  a  list  of  acoompllshments,  tliough 
fine  a  tribute  to  her  ability  that  they  are. 
cannot  attempt  to  feel  the  pulse  of  her  in- 
fluence over  57  years  of  service  in  San  An- 
tonio. .Scattered  all  over  the  world  are  tJiou- 
sands  of  women  who  might  never  have  re- 
ceived a  college  educaUon  were  it  not  for  this 
one  Woman,  a  woman  who  wa.<;  a  prudent 
adimiustrator.  an  academic  vision.ary  and  a 
compas^^ionaie  hum.in  being  .<=en.sltlve  to  tlie 
needs  of  everyone  who  cMi\e  U)  her  for  help. 
Tlie  l.tst  two  ye.uTi  of  her  career  were 
atypical.  Indeed,  they  were  difficult  years 
for  her,  wrought  with  person.'U  suffering 
One  of  her  [>ersonal  joys  had  alwavs  been  her 
ability  to  literally  race  about  the  campus 
.seemingly  in  a  hundred  places  at  once.  But" 
one  rtiplured  disc  wixs  followed  by  anoUier 
and  then  yet  another  Pain  finally  claimed 
the  c^^a-seless.  youthful  energy  which  had 
t>een  her  trademark. 

The  .sentiments  of  an  entire  Religious 
community  were  reflected  In  the  eves  of  the 
nuns  who  watched  the  car  slowly  pull  away 
from  the  College.  She  was  leaving  behind 
the  colleagues  who  had  worked  with  her  in 
the  College  in  the  years  since  1923,  Includimi 
Sister  Clement  (Dean  of  the  College)  who 
shared  a  common  hobby— phllatelv,  TTicre 
were  also  Si.ster  Antonla.  SLster  'xaverius 
and  Sister  Mary  of  Perpetual  Help  who  had 
served  with  her  for  «  years,  and  Sister  Marv 
Edward  of  the  College  class  of  1921 , 

The  car  wa-s  out  of  sight.  The  unthink- 
able h.id  happened. 

At  the  San-u4  Rosa  Medical  Cent«-  Sister  is 
finally  taking  a  much  needed  rest  and  is 
responding  remarkablv  well  to  treatment  for 
the  ruptured  discs.  The  terrlfvln«  pain  is 
now  gone  and  she  Is  in  excellent  spirits 
Staying  WTth  her  is  Sister  Adrlana.  a  lifelone 
co-worker  at  the  College. 

If  Sist«r  Oolumkille  is  auvthiug,  she  is  not 
the  reth-ement  type.  She  is.  In  living  fact 
the  typical  example  of  a  familiar  Irish  bene- 
diction: the  road  always  seemed  to  rise  with 
her.  the  wind  always  seemed  to  be  at  her 
back,  and  as  sure  as  there's  a  Galway  Bav 
she  has  always  been  held  in  the  hollow  cjf 
God's  hand. 

While  talking  to  a  visitor  In  the  convent 
of  the  Santa  Roea  Medical  Center,  an  old 
familiar  glint  appeared  In  those  deep  blue 
eyes  as  she  thought  aloud  of  projects  she 
would  yet  like  to  accomplish. 

If  Sister  Columkille  begins  a  new  career  in 
1966,  it  would  SLUTjrlse  absolutely  no  one 


Miss  Tennessee,  Vicki  Lynn  Hurd,  Is 
Second  Runner-Up  in  Miss  America 
Pageant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  watched 
with  great  pride  the  progress  that 
Miss  Tennessee.  Vicki  Lynn  Hurd  of  my 
hometown.  Kingsport.  Tenn..  made  in  the 
Miss  America  Pageant  that  was  held  last 
week  in  Atlantic  City.  Vickl's  grace 
charm,  and  sincere  personality  carried 
her  to  the  second  runner-up  position,  and 
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I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Vlcki  for  representing  Klngsport  and 
Termessee  so  well.  The  whole  Nation 
now  knows  our  wonderful  Miss  Ten- 
nessee and  sings  her  praises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  consent  granted. 
I  Insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
several  articles  from  the  Kingsport, 
Tenn..  Times  by  Betty  Bishop,  the 
women's  editor,  who  went  to  Atlantic 
City  to  cover  the  event  for  the  home 
folks.  We  all  appreciate  her  outstanding 
reports  of  Vicki's  week  at  the  pageant. 
and  we  thank  her  for  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  be  close  to  Vicki  during  her 
greatest  achievement. 

Again.  I  congratulate  Vicki.  and  I  wish 
her  the  best  of  luck  during  the  coming 
year,  as  she  reigns  as  Miss  Tennessee, 
and  throughout  the  years  ahead. 
The  articles  follow :  | 

Shi  Waits — Doesn't  Worrt 
(By  Betty  Bishop) 
Atlantic  Citt. — With  swlmsult  and  talent 
competition    behind    her,    Vlckl    Hurd    aald 
this  morning  at  rehearsals  she    was   much 
more  relaxed.    She  rushed  up  to  me  and  the 
very  first  thing  she  said  wajs: 
"How  did  I  do?" 

She  was  anxious  about  her  talent  last 
night,  but  audience  reaction  to  the  talent 
was  answer  enough.  Three  contestants  re- 
ceived applause  of  approval — Miss  Alabama, 
Miss  Ohio  and  Miss  Tennessee. 

Miss  Ohio.  Sharon  Elaine  PhlUian  won  the 
talent  division  with  an  outstanding  medley 
ol  aongs  that  utilize  the  full  range  of  her 
voice.  Attired  In  a  green  brocade  evening 
coat,  she  sang  the  "Bell  Song  "  from  the 
Trench  opera.  "Lakme."  Then,  removing 
her  evening  coat,  she  stood  attired  In  a  gown 
faahloned  In  patriotic  red.  white  and  blue 
and  sang  the  resounding,  "This  Is  My 
Country."       j 

"I  competfiU  against  Miss  Ohio  In  the  Na- 
ttonal  Sweetheart  Pageant."  VlcH  remem- 
bered, adding,  "She's  a  wonderful  person  and 
a  great  singer." 

In  the  National  Sweethe&rt  pageant.  Vlckl 
*itt/i  used  her  former  talent,  the  dance  be- 
fore the  cartoons  she  had  drawn  and  had 
been    named    talent    winner. 

"But  Miss  Ohio  competed  against  several 
other  opera  singers."  Vlcil  explained.  "This 
probably  contributed  to  her  loss  and  my 
win  there." 

During  rehearsals  yesterday.  Vlckl  had 
voiced  her  concern  about  Miss  Ohio's  strong 
talent  and  had  paused  during  an  Interview 
to  study  closely  the  girls  who  went  on  to 
win. 

At  rehearsals  Thursday,  her  song  was  a 
little  longer  than  the  alloted  three  minutes. 
Pageant  regulations  require  that  a  presenta- 
tion be  completed  in  2  minutes  sm.d  40 
seconds. 

A  second  run  through  quickened  the  beat 
and  trimmed  the  time  to  only  seven  seconds 
over  the  alloted  time.  Finally,  this  was 
trimmed  by  shortening  the  Introduction. 

•This  threw  me  a  bit  last  night."  Vlckl 
admitted.  "I  had  been  accustomed  to  float- 
ing dreamily  onstage  during  the  introduc- 
tion, but  last  night  after  a  few  bars.  I  had  to 
start  right  off.  I  opened  my  mouth  and 
nothing  came  out  for  a  second.  Then  I 
started  again  and  everything  was  fine.  I 
really  put  everything  I  had  Into  it" 

Vlckl  speaks  enthusiastically  about  her 
chances  for  Saturday  night.  The  loss  of  two 
prellmlnaiiee  doesn't  seem  to  affect  her. 

"All  I  really  want   Is  to  stack  up  points 

and  you  dont  have  to  win  a  preliminary  to 

Ao  this,    rm  confident  of  my  chances  and 

bope  I  came  In  strong  In  both  prellmlnaiies." 

This  afternoon  she  makes  one  of  her  most 


Important  appearances — the  Judges'  Inter- 
view. 

"I'm  not  the  le.ost  worried  about  this," 
she  said,  "I  don't  have  any  trouble  talking. 
Once  I  ge^  there,  let  them  fire  aw^ty  with 
their  ques:lon&." 

Her  final  competition  Is  tonight  but  a  win- 
ner is  not  named  In  this  divi.'Jion  of  the 
pageant. 

She  will  parade  the  ramp  In  a  beige  chiffon 
over  gold  evening  dress  In  the  evening  gown 
competition.  Vickl  has  spoken  previously  of 
her  enthusia.sm  over  the  dress  she  will  we.ir. 
;"It's  a  pood  color  for  me  and  I  think  It  will 
show  well  under  the  lights,"  she  said. 

There's  a  lot  of  tension  In  Atlantic  City, 
but  Vickl  spem.s  unaffected  by  It.  Contest- 
ants particip,Tte  alphabetically  In  every 
phase  of  the  pageant  and  since  Tennessee 
is  near  the  end.  Vlckl  must  always  wait. 

Yet,  her  .smile  and  personality  don't  wane 
under  the  mounting  excitement  and  In- 
,  tensity. 

"The  glrl.s  are  all  wondei^ul."  she  said, 
■  "You'd  think  with  all  the  competition,  we'd 
begin  to  hate  each  other,  but  this  isn't  so. 
We  are  all  in  the  same  bi:>at.  everyone  tries 
to  help  everyone  else  and  it  brings  us  closer 
together." 

Kingsport's    Grai.    Third    in    Mi.ss    AmtriCa 

Race — Oklahoma  Lass  Wins  Paoe.xnt 

(By  Betty  Bishop) 

.Atl.vntic  City. — Miss  Oklahoma,  Jane 
Anne  Jayroe,  a  pretty  coed  from  the  P.an- 
handle  with  a  long  family  history  of  mtisical 
education,  w.^  named  Miss  America  1967 
Saturday  ni^ht 

The  beautiful,  perky  brunette  walked 
down  the  runway  sobbing,  mascara  running 
down  her  fair  complexion  to  her  chin  from 
her  green  eyes. 

Beside  her  at  the  throne  stood  Vickl  Hurd, 
named  second  runner-up.  At  the  right  of 
the  new  queen  as  first  n.inner-up  was 
Charler.e  Dallas.  Miss  California,  who  repre- 
sented her  state  by  dei.iult  and  won  two  pre- 
liminary events. 

The  two  other  fir.a!:.sts  were  Miss  Ohio  and 
Miss  New  Hampshire. 

The  only  "ontestant  to  wear  a  gown  of  a 
color  other  than  whlt.e.  Jane  told  Bert  Parks, 
the  m.aster  of  cerem  >n:es.  moments  before 
she  was  crowned  tliat  her  plans  to  study  to 
be  a  musical  conductor  were  not  only  geared 
to  allow  her  to  conduct  but  wovild  also  en- 
able her   to  be  a  well-rounded  musician. 

Attired  in  abbreviated  black  tie  and  tails, 
she  had  swung  her  way  through  the  bouncy 
vocal.  "One,  T*-o.  Tliree."  managing  to  con- 
duct the  orchestra,  keep  time  and  hold  the 
29.000  spectators  enthralled. 

At  the  anl^ouncement  of  her  win,  Janie 
was  embraced  by  Deborah  Byimt.  Miss 
America  196G.  and  that  w,l3  when  the  tears 
began  to  flow.  By  the  time  the  Southwest 
beauty  had  walked  the  length  of  the  137-foot 
runw.iv.  mascara  streaked  her  face  as  she 
smiled  into  a  m.i.sa;ve  television  camera  and 
"greeted  her  stibje<.:tfi," 

"I  just  feel  wonderful  but  I  can't  believe 
It,"  she  said. 

"I  h.i.rdly  got  used  to  the  title  of  Miss 
Oklahoma   and   n'>w    Im   Mi.ss   America." 

Vickl  alternately  cried  and  elggled  as  she 
p>06ed  for  pictures  at  Miss  America's  side. 
She  called  from  her  throne.  "How  about  that? 
I  can't  stop  laughliig;  all  I  can  do  Is  laugh." 
Her  parents  rushed  on  stage  to  congratu- 
late her  momeniarUy  but  went  back  to  the 
hotel  to  await  her  arrival  aJ'ler  the  picture- 
taking. 

Vlckl  remained  rela.xed  throiighout  the 
pageant  and  looVied  radiant  through  the 
evening. 

As  part  of  the  finals,  Vlckl  had  to  an- 
swer a  question  from  MC  Bert  Parks  who 
asked  her  about  portrait  painting  and  wanted 
to  know  if  she  thought  a  face  e.xpresses  what 
a  person  feels  or  is  a  mask  to  hide  behind. 


Vickl  replied  that  each  face  expresses  oi,:  's 
personality,  and  each  feature  a  specific  mocd. 
and  these  are  the  things  to  look  for  in  paint- 
ing a  pKjrtralt. 

Many  members  of  the  1,800  member  prc.=.s 
corps  came  out  enthusiiubticilly  for  Vi(  ki  in 
the  round.  They  had  narro'wcd  their  choices 
to  Miss  Tennessee  and  Miss  Tex.is.  and  when 
Miss  Texiis  failed  to  make  it  to  the  top  five, 
many  felt  certain  Vicki  had  clear  sailing. 

Her  37-24-37  fig\ire  brought  rousing  ;.p- 
plau.ce.  She  wore  a  yellow  swim5uit  In  that 
division  and  a  yellow  chiffon  dress  for  her 
talent  presentation.  Her  formal  gown  fca- 
tiared  a  fitted  bodice  encrusted  with  bead- 
ing and  Jewels  with  a  square  neckline.  Gold 
colors  in  the  bodice  were  emphasized  by  a 
fitted  gold  underslip  with  a  very  full  chiffon 
overskirt  which  was  beige. 

Tixiay  Vickie  will  remain  In  Atlantic  City 
f'.-r  more  publicity  promotion  and  1."^  expected 
back  in  Kingsport  early  in  the  week. 

No  Te-\rs  for  Vicki — Quftn  to  the  Er:D 
She  was  a  queen  to  the  very  end.  She 
walked  like  one,  and  she  talked  like  one. 
And  never  for  a  minute  in  that  fairyland  on 
the  Boardwalk  was  she  any  less  regal  than 
the  girl  who  wears  the  Miss  America  crown. 
T(xlay.  goodbye  to  It  all,  to  the  carousel 
glamour  and  the  confetti  glory  and  the 
dreams  that  melt  In  the  dawn  like  cotton 
candy,  but  taste  sweet  nonetheless  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

But  If  she  missed  that  once-ln-a-miUion 
chance  at  the  brass  ring,  sing  no  snd  songs 
for  Vlckl  Hurd.  She's  still  Klngsport's  fav- 
orite and  the  volunteer  state's  finest. 

"Now,  I'm  Just  looking  forward  to  coming 
home  and  spending  a  whole  year  as  Miss 
Tennessee." 

For  Vickl,  that  has  always  been  enough, 
and  yet  no  girl  ■a'as  happier  under  the  flood- 
lights Saturday  night  knowing  that  thou- 
sands of  hometown  well-wishers  cheered  her 
from  their  TV  sets. 

"If  I  could  Just  place  in  the  top  10,"  she 
said  Saturday,  and  she  pressed  her  fingers  to- 
gether and  sighed  for  it  again,  "Oh,  If  I 
could  Just  place." 

She  got  her  wish,  and  she  deserved  It. 
It  was  her  personality — a  graclousness  and 
iioiiturlty  far  beyond  her  19  yeais— that  car- 
ried Vickl  to  the  heights. 

That  was  evident  especially  in  her  per- 
sonal Interview  with  the  Judges.  She  had 
Just  three  minutes.  "I  said  an  awful  lot 
In  those  three  minutes.  They  threw  some 
pretty  hard  questions  at  me,  but  I  had  my 
answers  ready." 

One  concerned  Viet  Nam;  anotlier.  from 
Vincent  Price,  was  about  portrait  painting. 
She  spent  all  of  Saturd.iy  at  Convention 
Hall,  and  when  they  announced  that  Miss 
Vlriginla  had  been  selected  Miss  Congeni- 
ality by  vote  of  the  contestants.  Vicki  ap- 
plauded and  whispered,  "I'm  glad   " 

The  words  in  her  talent  presentation  had 
been  changed  several  times  to  avoid  various 
plugs  not  allowed  under  pageant  rules.  But 
going  Into  the  last  round.  Vlcki  said  she 
wasn't  worried:  "I'll  ]\lf,t  ad  lib." 

Throughout  her  week  In  Atlantic  City, 
Vickl  remained  calm,  amazingly  calm  In  the 
flurry,  but  admittedly  tired.  "I've  lost  fo 
much  sleep.  We  didn't  get  to  bed  until 
about  2  a.m.  and  then  we  were  up  at  7." 

Friday  night,  Vlcki  competed  in  the  eve- 
ning gown  division,  but  winners  in  that 
category  were  not  announced.  For  a  stage 
tableau,  she  doned  a  bathing  suit  and  had 
to  stand  absolutely  still  for  10  minutes  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Judges  with  her  mouth 
wide  open.  She  laughed  about  that.  "I  hope 
they  didn't  see  my  fillings." 

In  her  Friday  preliminary  she  paraded 
gracefully  down  the  ramp  before  11  Judges 
and  7.560  spectators.  Her  gown,  a  beige 
chiffon  over  gold,  was  styled  with  a  fitted 
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bodice    encrusted    with    gold    be.iding    and 
Jewels.     It  looked  great. 

Her  father.  Maurice  Hurd.  said  ruinor.s 
had  been  filtering  in  to  him  that  she  had 
won   the  evening  gown   competition. 

"If  tlie  opinion  of  bleacher  Judges  means 
anythuig."  he  laughed,  "Vickl  did  win." 

VicKl  herself  had  expreiPcd  enthusia.sm 
over  the  dress  earlier. 

"It's  a  good  color  for  me  and  I  think  it 
will  show  well  under  the  licht.«.  "  she  said 
It  did 

VicKi  Heads  Back  Home 
(By  Betty  Bishop) 
Kingoporfs  Vlckl  Hurd.  third  in  the  eyes 
of  ihe  Judges  at  the  Miss  America  Pageant, 
but  first  in  the  eyes  of  Tennesseans,  tonight 
begins  a  round  of  appearances  wliich  will 
take  her  throughout  the  state. 

Several  personal  appearances  within  the 
next  month  have  been  planned  for  Vlcki  as 
Miss  Tennessee.  Among  these  are  the  Ken- 
tucky governor's  conference  Sept.  17  and  an 
appearance  at  the  Banana  Festival  Sept  30 
and  Oct.  1  at  Pulton,  Ky.-Tenn. 

Vicki,  after  an  exhausting  week  In  Atlantic 
City,  will  arrive  In  Jackson  this  afternoon  for 
a  big  "Welcome  home"  reception  given  by 
the  Jackson  Jaycees  and  Jaycettes,  at  the 
tipv  Southern  Hotel  at  6  p.m. 

Cliarles  Deaton,  her  manager,  expects  Vicki 
to  arrive  in  Kingsport  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
but  her  itinerary  Is  uncertain. 

Mrs.  Prances  Dryden,  who  spoke  with  Vlcki 
by  phone  early  Sunday  morning,  says  Vlckl 
told  her  she  would  probably  stay  in  Jackson 
for  a  week  to  rest. 

"I'm  completely  exhausted."  Vicki  told 
Mrs.  Diyden. 

Mrs.  Dryden  says  there  will  be  a  welcome 
home  reception  here,  but  plans  are  incom- 
plete, 

"We'll  have  to  find  out  exactly  when  she's 
coming  home,"  Mrs.  Dryden  says.  "We  want 
to  plan  something  very  special  and  different." 

As  second  runner-up.  Vlckl  Is  the  recipient 
of  a  $2,500  scholarship  from  the  sponsors  of 
the  pageant,  which  was  awarded  at  the 
awards  luncheon  Sunday. 
^  Along  with  the  scholarship  went  a  trophy 
so  big  Vickl  could  hardly  carry  It."  her 
chaperone  said, 

Atlantic  City  set  a  grueling  pace  for  Vlckl 

For  four  days  it  was  rehearsals  all  day  and 

preliminary     compeutlon     at     night       She 

rarely  went  to  bed  before  2  am.  and  was  up 

again  at  7.  ^ 


But  if  Vickl  w.is  tired  she  never  let  con- 
tes'.ani^,  pageant  workers,  hostesses,  orches- 
tra, or  anyone  else  know  It.  She  was  a 
bundle  of  energy,  caught  up  In  the  exclte- 
ni'^'AX  and  always  smiling  and  chatting. 

I.    another   contestant   became   depressed 
viclii    tried    to   cheer   her,    her   hostess   said 
And  neither  was  Vicki  disappointed  at  not 
pl.iciig  tir^t 

"How  aijoui  that"  she  called  from  the 
high  stige  throne.  And  she  w.as  efpeci.allv 
glad  Mi.ss  New  H.,:npshire  h.^d  placed  in 
the  top  five 

The  girls  had  become  close  friends  during 
the    week,    shiu-ing    the    same    hostess     and 
staying  in   the  same   hotel.     They  i^tood   to- 
gether at  the  left  of  the  New  Miss  America 
c.a.'=ping  hands,  crying  and  laughing 

Her  p.arents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Hurd 
and  sister,  Carol  Ann,  also  spent  the  week 
in  Atlantic  City,  but  rarelv  had  a  rhaiice  -n 
.'.pe.ik  to  Vickl 
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Re.-..uu.>iis  :.)r  printing  extra  copie.s  when 
presented  to  either  Hou.se,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  caM  of  the 
prop(jsed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S   Code,  title  44   .sec.  133.  p    1937, 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRE.SSION.M,  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  anv 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US   Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  19421 


CH.^NGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  plea-^e 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  mav  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS  REL.^TIVE  to  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 
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.'Vdditional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
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cost    thereof    as    determined    bv    the    Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  PTovide'd.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
II  re  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents    shall    prescribe    the    terms    and 
conditions    under   which   he   may   authorize 
the   resale    of   Government   publications    by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
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RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record 
With  Mr  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H  112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders Will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $150  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
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bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
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CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  14,  1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Sidney  H.  Scheucr  recently  spoke  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  In^mational  Hu- 
manist and  Ethical  Union  In  Paris  on 
the  subject  "An  Ethical  Humanist  Ap- 
proach to  Peace." 

In  his  remarks.  Mr.  Scheuer  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  for  full  adherence  to 
moral  standards  and  discusses  the  pos- 
sibilities for  a  better  ordered  world  situa- 
tion through  an  integrated,  worldwide 
mobilization  of  all  facilities  for  the  maxi- 
mum production  of  industrial  plants. 

Mr.  Scheuer  is  a  businessman  who 
writes  from  experience  and  as  one  who 
served  as  Executive  Director  of  the  For- 
eign Economic  Administration  in  World 
War  II.  He  also  is  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Commercial  Company 
which  handled  the  Government's  foreign 
procurement  and  development  during 
the  war. 

During  the  past  decade  Mr.  Scheuer 
has  been  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  an  Effective  Congress.  He  Is 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  International  Humanist  and  Ethical 
Union.  His  concern  tor  ethical  stand- 
ards is  reflected  in  his  address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows :  ' 

An  Ethic.m,  Humanlst  Approach  to  Peace 
AND  A  Practical  Suggestion  for  Imple- 
mentation 

(By  Sidney  H.  Scheuer,  International  Hu- 
manist and  Ethical  Union  Congress,  Paris 
France,  July  28,  1966) 

Twenty  years  after  the  conclusion  of  World 
W.ar  II  peace  still  eludes  man. 

Conflict,  upheaval,  mistrust,  mismanage- 
ment, national  self-delusion,  corruption  and 
false  leadership  have  impeded  accomplish- 
ment and  these  have  combined  to  Increase 
the  emphasis  on  armaments  and  military 
measures. 

The  direct  and  indirect  economic  cost  of 
this  misplaced  emphasis  has  been  staggering 
but.  more  Important,  the  loss  in  terms  of  in- 
ternational understanding  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. The  test  ban  pact,  the  Tashkent 
agreement  and  many  other  Important  meas- 
ures have  been  completed  but  in  other  criti- 
cal areas  of  International  concern  accom- 
plishment has  been  negligible  and  a  sense 
of  urgency  has  been  notably  absent. 

Despite  this  slow  pace,  many  countries 
have  made  relatively  good  economic  and 
political  progress.  However,  none  has  ful- 
filled Its  potential  as  well  as  it  might  have- 
yet  none  is  worse  off  than  it  was  at  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities. 


At  this  point  the  political  scientist  perhaps 
would  deal  with  the  subject  of  peace  by  out- 
linhig  the  accomplishments  and  defaults  of 
Individual  countries.  I  feel  these  are  suf- 
ficiently familiar  to  informed  citizens  to  make 
such  a  detailed  review  unnecessarv.  Instead 
I  will  discuss  some  of  the  underlying  atti- 
tudes that  have  Impeded  understanding  and 
In  that  connection  raise  some  questions  and 
make  some  suggestions. 

What,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to  break 
out  of  the  restrictive  limitations  of  contem- 
porary attitudes  and  methods?  Can  we 
make  better  use  of  time?  Can  we  benefit 
from  past  mistakes?  Of  course  we  can  And 
much  can  be  done  to  accelerate  the  process 

We  Ethical  Humanists  would  say  that  the 
primary  and  controlling  difficulty  is  not  ma- 
terialistic or  economic  nor  is  it  lack  of  eco- 
nomic, scientific  or  political  knowledge  In 
our  view  the  default  in  large  measure  re- 
flects a  failure  of  statesmen  and  leaders  to 
measure  up  to  the  greatness  which  govern- 
ment In  the  20th  century  demands.  Even 
the  best  leaders  have  sometimes  failed  to 
recognize  that  they  are  prisoners  of  the  past 
and  captives  of  classical  relationships,  values 
and  concerns,  and  that  their  policy  deter- 
minations have  too  frequently  been  based 
primarily  on  domestic  considerations 

We  Ethical  Humanists  feel  the  accomplish- 
ment of   world   order   requires  not   only  an 
understanding  of  other  cultures  but  necessi- 
tates a  generous  concern  for  mutuality  and 
emotional    preparation   everywhere   for   tol- 
erance.   In  our  view  the  people  of  the  world 
need  one  another  and,  therefore,  the  tests 
apphed  to  all  Initiatives  should  be  whether 
or  not  these  criteria  are  met.    They  should 
be  discussed  and  inculcated  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, particularly  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
leading  nations.     The  theory  of  the  "master 
race"    which    has    inhibited    man's    progress 
would  be  an  Inevitable  victim  of  the  sug- 
gested approach.     This  "master  race"  myth 
has  cost  men  dearly  and  it  should  be  urged 
that   unless  the  passion  for  ones  own  cul- 
ture is  integrated  with  a  passion  for  a  world 
order,  one's  national  culture  cannot  be  pre- 
served and.  indeed,  can  become  a  menace  to 
peace.    Such  an  emphasis  is  far  more  promis- 
ing than  the  current  preoccupation  with  the 
technical  matters  and  Issues  which  dominates 
international  negotiations. 

Throughout  history  the  corruptibility  of 
man  has  hindered  mankind's  progress  and 
it  continues  to  be  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  goals  which  are 
now  and  which  have  been  within  reach 
Policies,  plans  and  formulations  are  sec- 
ondary to  the  intent,  desire  and  moraUty 
upon  which  they  are  based. 

Why  has   it   been  so  difficult  for  man  to 
learn  that  Integrity,  fairness,  kindness  and 
mutuality  are   not   painful,   destructive   and 
demeaning  attributes?     Why  has  he  not  dis- 
covered that  these  attributes  are  not  virtues 
of  the  weak  but  rather  evidences  of  strength 
character  and  courage— the  best  which  civ- 
ilized  man    can    contribute    to    his    times' 
Why,   in   this   20th   century   when   man   can 
Indulge  in  the  comfort  of  integritv,  has  he 
not  seen  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  do- 
ing so?     To  pose  these  questions  is  to  chal- 
lenge    statesmen     and     people     everywhere 
The   leaders  of   the  more  fortunate   nations 
must  set  a  new  tone;  they  can  and  should 
become  the  teachers  of  mankind,  the  sym- 
bols of  worthiness.     If  they  are  to  do  this 
they  must  be  willing  to  discuss  and  describe 
their  purposes,  their  larger  objectives    the 
options  open  to  them  and  their  moral  'basis 


wuhT'^lr^  ?  'l^'*'^*'-  "^^  preoccupation 
with  tactics  designed  to  outpoint  others  is 
a  far  cry  from  what  has  been  suggested 

Magnanimity,  as  expressed  in  understand- 
ing which  overiooks  bad  manners  inepti- 
tude and  sometimes  unreasonableness  of  ad- 
versaries, is  bteter  than  sole  dependence 
upon  the  quid  pro  quo  approach  The 
•holler  than  thou"  attitude,  so  evident  In 
international  discussions,  is  understandable 
when  it  is  used  by  weak  and  insecure  na- 
tions but  is  unworthy  when  introduced  by 
strong  countries  with  proven  economic  sys- 
tems and  tested  forms  of  government. 

I  fear  that  truth  in  this  20th  centurv 
which  we  used  to  believe  was  only  a  casualty 
of  war.  has  become  a  casualty  of  peace  The 
knowledge,  productive  resources  and  tech- 
nological competence  which  are  av.'UIable 
now  make  it  possible  and,  indeed,  necessary 
to  put  this  combination  of  good  fortune  to 
efTectlve  use.  Man  has  the  opportunity  as 
never  before,  to  practice  political  and  "eco- 
nomic honesty  on  a  grand  and  magnanimous 
scale! 

Tlie  m.iglc  which  a  fresh,  clean  and  dis- 
arming approach  could  work  is  perhaps  be- 
yond the  understanding  of  the  tradition- 
alists who  dominate  world  affairs.  It  would 
In  my  Judgment  reach  people  everywhere 
and  would  Inevitably  command  response  If 
it  were  adopted,  histrionics  and  exaggera- 
tion, the  stock  in  trade  of  demagogues, 
would  be  seriously  undermined.  If  not  dis- 
credited. The  magic  of  honesty  and  wis- 
dom combined  would  be  more  llkelv  to  cap- 
ture the  minds  of  men  than  force'  of  arms 
ever  will. 

In  effect,  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  the 
worid  needs  better  Judgment,  bigger  men 
honesty  of  motive  and  purpose,  historical' 
awareness  and  new  perspecUves.  We  must 
believe  that  men  of  stature  can  make  the 
difTerence  between  minimum  and  maximum 
gains! 

Many  of  our  present  attitudes  must  be  re- 
vised.     We    must,    for    Instance,    come    to 
recognize  that  the  qualities  which  make  for 
successfiU     revolutionary     leaders     are     not 
necessarily    the    qualities    required    to    con- 
solidate, stabilize  and  promote  progress     We 
must  recognize  as  basic  that  all  people  hunger 
for    the    advantages    which    only   peace    can 
yield,  such  as  freedom  of  thought    physical 
well-beine   and    Joyful   participation   In    liv- 
ing   worthily.      Communist    countries    and 
their    peoples    are    beginning    to   learn    this 
lesson.    They  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
operating    modern     Industrial     societies     is 
vastly  more  complicated  and  different  than 
making    a    revolution     or    establishing     an 
ideology.     Tliey   evidence  a  realization  that 
they  have  a  long  road  to  travel  before  thev 
overcome   major   contradictions   involved    In 
their   theories   of   government   and   thev   are 
doing   something   about   it.     Public   opinion 
everywhere      Influences      statesmen.        The 
private    citizen    makes   public    opinion   and 
therefore,   Is   obliged    to    contribute    to   this 
process. 

The  statesmen  of  the  Western  world  have 
not  been  as  correct  as  they  might  have  been 
in  judging  the  degree  of  self-delusion  which 
has  dominated  the  policies  of  communist 
countries  and.  as  a  result,  they  have  made 
costly  errors  In  evaluating  the  real  potentials 
as  against  communist  hopes  and  claims  I 
repeat  therefore  that  all  should  review  and 
reappraise  past  Judgments  and  criteria  and 
perhaps  thereby  mankind  will  be  better 
serye<l.  The  tendency  to  base  international 
policies    upon    unalterable    stereotj-pes    has 
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dominated  man's  thinking  too  long.  All 
systems  and  concepU  of  government  by  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  world  must  and  do 
change! 

I  would  add  one  more  observation.  Psy- 
chological materials  are  the  actual  medliun 
with  which  both  the  statesmen  and  the  indi- 
vidual must  deal.  This  Involves  an  under- 
standing of  the  way  we  see  oiu-selves  as  a  na- 
tion and  as  we  see  all  other  nations.  It  Is  an 
obligation  of  the  peacemaker  and  the  peace- 
keeper to  work  with  a  keen  sensitivity  and 
understanding  of  these  considerations.  The 
business  of  statesmen  is  to  penetrate  borders 
and  by  their  words  and  deeds  to  reach  and 
Influence  people  everywhere.  It  is  particu- 
larly Important  that  this  be  accomplished  by 
Western  statesmen  if  they  are  to  influence 
areas  where  total  government  control  of  all 
of  Ufe'3  activities  is  exercised.  In  our  per- 
sonal lives,  each  of  us  finds  It  desirable  to 
pay  heed  to  such  necessities;  even  more  Is  it 
required  of  statesmen  that  they  must  be 
sensitive  to  accomplishing  similar  under- 
standing. 

The  United  Nations  was  a  magnificent  con- 
cept. Many  of  Its  provisions  were  designed 
to  overcome  the  Justified  fears  and  misgiv- 
ings of  nations.  It  was  a  first  step,  a  great 
and  noble  one,  but  It  has  not  created  the 
hoped-for  harmony  and  understanding.  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  after  20  years  vetoes  are 
•till  necessary,  that  all  nations  have  not  long 
since  been  Included  In  membership,  that  the 
organization  has  frequently  been  used  ac  a 
convenience  only  and  that  It  has  not  become 
the  ultimate  International  Instrument  for 
obtaining  Justice.  Perhaps  too  much  was  ex- 
pected of  It.  Perhaps  man  was  not  quite 
ready  lor  It.  Perhaps  the  process  of  develop- 
ing among  the  nations  the  willingness  to 
trust  their  fellow  nations  takes  longer  than 
we  had  expected.  Yet  It  is  good  that  it  was 
cfwited:  It  has  been  of  great  educational 
valbe:  it  can  yet  become  the  conscience  of 
mankind  and  In  conjunction  with  the  World 
Covirt  Increase  Its  Influence  and  accomplish- 
ments. The  objectives  of  Its  founders  are 
BtiU  valid. 

The  ethical  approach  to  international 
conduct  which  I  have  suggested  will  un- 
doubtedly be  dismissed  by  many  as  naive 
Is  It  not  a  pity  that  man's  visions  and  be- 
liefs are  so  limited  as  to  regard  honesty  as 
Unpractical  or  naive?  There  are  in  the  world 
hundreds  of  millions  professing  religious 
belief;  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
religious  and  moral  leaders — priests,  rabbis, 
ministers:  thousands  ot  Ethical  Humanists, 
unhappily  too  few;  all  these  committed  peo- 
ple profess  belief  In  worthy  living  and  hon- 
esty, and  all  are  committed  to  improvement 
in  the  lot  0*  mankind.  Are  their  profes- 
sions merely  Up  service  and  do  their  convic- 
tions disappear  when  they  become  govern- 
ment servants  or  leaders  of  men?  The 
answer  Is  "Certainly  not,"  but  apparently 
many  of  them  believe  that  their  moral  con- 
victions and  values  cannot  be  applied  in  the 
real  world.  Why  not  try  It?  Why  believe  in 
and  profess  worthy  living  if  such  belief  is 
not  to  be  an  operating  force?  Can  the 
growing  numbers  of  young  critics  of  this 
generation  place  confidence  In  and  support 
men  who  demonstrate  such  cynicism?  Is  it 
not  more  likely  that  they  can  be  Influenced 
to  p«irtlcipate  constructively  and  become 
creative  If  they  are  challenged  by  the  con- 
sistency between  profession  and  deeds  as 
evidenced  in  the  conduct  of  their  religious 
and  political  leaders? 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  communist  theorists  maintain  that 
religion  has  been  used  for  self-advantage  by 
leaders  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  populace; 
they,  therefore,  wish  to  eliminate  it  and  sub- 
stitute the  State  to  which  their  citizens  are 
expected  to  render  undying  loyalty,  devo- 
tion and  service.  This  thesis  has  not  pro- 
duced statesmen  of  commanding  Influence. 
nor  bM  It  convinced   the   world   that   the 


elimination  of  reUgion  in  itself  creates  men 
of  new  mensions  of  overpowering  recititude, 
frankness  iuid  fairness  What  man  every- 
where respects  and  responds  to  is  character- 
ful conduct;  he  has  seen  all  too  little  of  it 
and,  as  a  result,  has  been  diverted  Into 
adopuna:  '  isms  "  of  various  types  as  If  the 
■•isms"  lii-sured  against  the  characterless  and 
the  specious 

The  Ethical  Humanist  awaits  with  hope 
evidence  of  communist  self-confidence  ex- 
pressed by  elimination  of  strict  supervision 
over  all  aspects  of  life,  the  free  movement 
of  people  and  the  free  exchange  of  informa- 
tion. The  mutual  advant^ages  of  facilitating 
relationships  of  people  throughout  the  world 
will,  it  is  hoped,  become  increasingly  clearer 
to  all  governments.  The  non -communist 
world  can  contribute  greatly  to  such  accom- 
plishment if  its  policies  are  designed  to  dis- 
arm the  tearful  and  suspicious  and  thereby 
create  trust  and  confidence.  On  the  record. 
It  has  failed  to  do  this.  Some  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  outlined  might 
help  in  this  accomplishment. 

What  of  the  next  ten  years'  Can  man 
learn  from  the  previous  twenty  years?  He 
can  and  must!  International  goals  well 
within  reach  could  at  tins  time  be  estab- 
lished and  targeted  for  completion  within 
a  ten-year  period  Wlule  the  core  of  such 
an  effort  would  initially  center  around  eco- 
nomic g(xiL;,  inevitably  vast  social,  psycho- 
logical and  spiritual  advantages  would  be 
generated 

To  achieve  this,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
all  nations  to  participate  and  contribute. 
This  would  involve  an  all-inclusive,  multi- 
national cooperative  effort,  the  objective  of 
which  would  be  the  mobilization  of  world- 
wide production  facilities  to  maximize 
otitpuc  Priority  procedures  based  upon 
objective  criteria  wcfuld  have  to  be  estab- 
lished The  key  word  is  "to  maximize"  or 
to  activate  all  available  productive  facilities 
writh  the  assurance  that  the  output  would  be 
sold. 

During  World  War  11  this  same  type  of 
coordination  wiis  adopted  in  allocating  pro- 
duction and  supplies  by  the  Lend  Lease  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration, of  which  I  was  an  Executive 
Director  A  lend-lease  clearing  committee 
was  the  court  of  final  JuclCTnent.  The  re- 
qulrement,s  of  all  claimant  countries  were 
presented  to  it  and  evaluated  at  one  and  the 
same  time  and  continuously.  The  United 
States  was  then  the  chief  military  and  eco- 
nomic resource  of  all  of  our  allies.  It  was. 
as  a  consequence,  besieged  for  all  types  of 
machinery,  armaments,  ammunition,  food, 
medical  and  industries  supplies.  The  needs 
of  friendly  countries  not  Involved  in  the  war 
also  had  to  be  considered;  in  addition. 
United  States  military  needs  and  those  of 
the  United  States  dome.stlc  economy  had  to 
be  provided  out  of  the  pool  of  resources. 
The  war  had  to  be  fought  and  won  and  our 
allies  had  to  be  helped  This  lend-lease 
clearing  house  procedure  is  cited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration  only.  It  testifies  to  what 
was  accomplished  in  the  maximizing  and 
allocating  of  pnxiuction  under  extremely 
difficult  conditions  and  illustrates  the  equity 
with  which  requirements  were  evaluated. 
How  much  more  is  possible  under  conditions 
of  peace  and  what  a  transforming  influence 
on  the  thinking  and  attitudes  of  people 
would  ensue! 

Even  if  all  the  world  s  productive  facilities 
and  all  the  efTective  manpower  function  to 
the  maximum,  as  has  been  suggested,  rela- 
tive industrial  scarcity  is  likely  during  the 
next  ten  years.  This  is  a  type  of  warfare 
which  Is  worthy  of  waging!  A  redirection 
of  International  emphasis  Is  overdue.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  preoccupation  with  strife 
would  thereby  be  diverted  and  be  replaced 
by  ten  years  of  constructive,  coop>eratlve 
effort  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  greatest  number  of  people. 


It  is  a  civilized  and  honest  approach!  This 
is  an  enlightened  way  to  lift  civilization  to 
higher  ground.  This  is  the  surest  road  to 
durable  peace  and  It  is  within  reach! 

An  affirmative,  on-going,  positive  approach 
to  the  central  needs  of  men  should  vastly 
Increase  the  supply  of  industrial  faciliti'?s 
and  prodticts  and  displace  the  purely  oppor- 
tunistic and  hit-and-miss  methods  of  the 
past,  many  of  which  were  motivated  pri- 
marily by  political  considerations.  Think 
of  what  might  have  been  accomplished  in 
Africa,  in  Indonesia,  in  India  and  in  Sotith 
America  if,  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
such  procedures  had  been  operative.  Many 
of  these  countries  would  have  become  eco- 
nomically viable  by  now;  employment  wotild 
have  increased  enormously;  industrial  train- 
ing and  general  education  would  of  necessity 
have  received  much  greater  emphasis  and 
the  ravages  of  demagogy  and  misrule  would 
have  been  reduced.  By  the  same  token,  full 
employment  in  all  Western  countries  would 
have  eventuated  and  the  circulatory  system 
of  world  trade  would  now  have  been  far 
healthier. 

In  this  connection  Japan  and  Germany 
should  be  cited.  These  two  defeated  and 
wrecked  nations  are  now  completely  renewed 
physically,  possessing  the  most  modern  in- 
dustrial and  civic  resources,  and  enjoying 
full  employment.  These  accomplishments 
deserve  commendation  as  does  the  wisdom 
of  the  United  States  in  its  recognition  of  the 
rlghtness  of  helping  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
these  once  enemy  countries.  Whatever  mix- 
ture of  motives  may  have  been  involved  in 
this,  the  results  have  benefited  all  mankind. 
The  financial  and  industrial  aid  and  under- 
standing concern  with  which  the  United 
States  postwar  policies  were  pursued  acceler- 
ated the  rehabilitation  of  all  of  Europe,  al- 
lies and  foes  alike.  Is  it  not  now  incumbent 
upon  all  these  highly  industrialized  and  fi- 
nancially advantaged  countries  to  make  their 
resources  available  to  an  international  un- 
dertaking such  as  I  am  suggesting  and  would 
not  the  benefits  therefrom  produce  results 
comparable  to  those  they  now  enjoy? 

The  U.SS.R.  and  other  communist  nations 
refused  to  participate  in  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Their  justification  seemed  to  be  based  on 
their  fear  of  being  beholden  to  the  United 
States  or  perhaps  a  belief  that  the  Plan 
might  be  used  as  a  wedge  to  alienate  com- 
munist nations  and  weaken  the  monolithic 
strength  of  the  bloc.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
had  they  joined  In  the  Plan  they  and  the 
world  would  have  benefited.  A  Marshall 
Plan  concept  in  which  they  participated  as 
equals  and  applied  on  a  world-wide  basis 
should  now  be  much  more  acceptable. 

The  proposal  which  has  been  outlined  con- 
templates membership  of  the  USSR.,  the 
U.S.A.  and  all  other  Industrial  and  non- 
industrial  nations  as  participants  and  as 
sponsors.  It  is  doubtful  that  China  would 
exclude  herself  from  the  benefits  of  such  a 
world-wide  undertaking;  the  consequence  of 
doing  so  would  be  too  serious.  In  order  to 
obtain  an  equitable  share  of  all  major  avail- 
able production,  her  participation  both  as 
a  contributor  and  as  a  recipient  would  be 
necessary.  Such  a  total  international  ap- 
proach accords  with  the  communist  prin- 
ciples that  the  common  welfare  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  all  people.  It  certainly  accords  with 
the  principles  of  the  West  where  foreign  as- 
sistance has  been  established  as  a  funda- 
mental of  responsible  world  citizenship. 

Under  a  total  international  program,  pro- 
vision for  manpower  training  in  emerging 
countries  would  have  to  be  made,  the  crea- 
tion of  facilities  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose would  be  necessary  and  all  advanced 
nations  should  share  responsibility.  Estab- 
lishment of  public  and  other  Internal  serv- 
ices and  facilities  In  each  receiving  coun- 
try would  be  required  in  order  to  integrate 
with  national   indtistrlal  plans.     Career  op- 
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portunltles  thus  created  would  Increase  the 
Incentive  In  these  emerging  countries  to  or- 
ganize their  governments  more  planfully 
and  more  honestly.  The  public  knowledge 
that  such  programs  were  in  being  would  be 
helpful  and  serve  to  challenge  officials  to 
better  performance.  Governments'  obliga- 
tions would,  as  a  result,  be  clearer  than  here- 
tofore and  both  their  accomplishments  and 
their  failures  would  be  more  visible.  It  would 
advance  the  democratic  process! 

The    thesis    I    have    presented    might    be 
summed   up   as   a   call    to   international   co- 
responsibility.     I  believe  that  tills  Congress 
could,  by  formal  resolution  and  implementa- 
tion,   undertake    its    sponsorship.     Each    of 
you    In   your   individual   countries   can    and 
should   bring   this   somewhat  different   view 
to   the   attention   of   your   people   and    your 
government,   and   also  see  to  it   that  it  re- 
ceives wide  and   repeated   publicity.     Adopt 
it  ns  your  thesis  and  as  your  contribution. 
The  U  S.S.R.  originated  the  phrase  "pejice- 
ful  co-existence"  to  describe  their  approach 
to  East-West  relationships.     In  my  view  this 
Is  too  limiting  a  term.     It  suggests  mere  tol- 
erance  for   existence   of   other   nations   and 
misses   completely   the   need   In   a   civilized 
world     for    mutual     responsibility.     "Co-re- 
sponsibiUty."  which  I  have  used,  would  be  a 
more   accurate  and   hopeful   term   and   cer- 
tainly a  more  humane  one. 

You  will,  of  course,  t>e  told  of  the  many 
political,  financial  and  psychological  ob- 
stacles which  are  Involved.  I  assure  you 
that  existing  national  and  international 
financial  agencies  and  resources.  If  properly 
coordinated,  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  a  program. 

Finally,  may  I  remind  you  that  small 
minorities  such  as  ours  have  always  formed 
the  seed  crop  for  great  ideas  and  for  Influenc- 
ing majorities.  This  is  and  has  been  our 
role.  Let  us  proudly  undertake  this  call  for 
new  integrity  and  new  wis<.om  In  world 
affairs. 


Removal  of  Investment  Credit,  Boon  or 
Bane? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOl'Rl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1966 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's belated  efforts  to  meet  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  brought  on  by  Inept  fiscal 
policy,  has  resulted  in  proposals  to  sus- 
pend the  7-perccnt  investment  tax  credit 
and  the  accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ance. 

Though  many  economists  are  saying 
the  President's  choice  of  cures  is  too  little 
and  too  late,  the  fact  is  that  they  also  ap- 
parently will  have  severest  impact  on 
many  of  our  smaller  communities  whose 
economy  may  be  strongly  tied  to  a  few 
Key  industi-ics. 

As  further  illustration  of  the  distress 
which  may  result,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  to  place  in  the  Record,  a  letter  I 
received  today  fiom  Mr.  Vance  Davis 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Monett,  Mo. : 

First  National  Bank. 

Slonett,  Mo.,  September  12  1966 
Congressman  DtrRWARD  H.\ll, 
Wa.thington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hall:  I  have  today  sent  you 
th.!f  nf/T  *''"'''  urgently  invites  your 
thoughtful  consideration  of  what  would  be 


the  bad  effect  upon  truly  small  business  of 
the  removal  of  the  special  depreciation  priv- 
ilege of  7  percent  on  newly  purchased  equip- 
ment. ^    *^ 

I  want  to  give  you  Just  one  example  to 
Illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  have  in  mind  a 
small  manufacturing  company  here  in  Mon- 
ett with  capital  funds  of  slightly  over  $100- 

000  which,  of  course.  Is  a  truly'  small  busi- 
ness. They  do,  however,  contribute  con- 
siderably to  the  economy  of  a  small  town 
like  Monett— population  6.000. 

This  company  has  annual  sales  of  about 
one-half  million  dollars  and  employs  about 
lo  people.  This  company  has  been  a  steady 
unit  in  our  local  community  for  about  the 
past  15  years.  They  have  gradually  added 
new  equipment,  new  machinerv  and  in- 
creased their  business  very  slowly  but  on  a 
sound  b.tsis  without  any  help  except  the 
regular  channels  of  credit. 

The  tax  situation  being  what  it  Is,  even  a 
small  corporation  has  a  sizeable  income  tax 
to  pay  and  the  privilege  of  a  special  write- 
off and  tax  credit  of  even  7  percent  is  help- 
ful In  their  moving  ahead.  The  elimination 
of  this  special  credit  would  be  quite  harmful 
to  this  company  and  many  others  In  the 
same  size  group. 

Of  course.  I  realize  this  Is  not  one  of  the 
giant  corporations  referred  to  in  many  of  Uie 
news  items  showing  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  them.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  this 
type  small  business,  and  they  are  largely 
located  In  small  areas  such  as  ours  The 
effect  on  them  would  be  reflected  very  sharp- 
ly In  the  economy  of  many  small  conunu- 
nltles. 

This  all  makes  me  wonder  if  this  step  will 
gain  enough  to  warrant  Its  tise  I  realize 
full  well  that  some  steps  are  past  due  but 
I  think  there  should  be  other  and  better 
and  perhaps  much  more  effective  ways  to 
curb  the  present  runaway  Interest  rates  and 
I  think  some  steps  must  be  taken,  but  not 
this  one.  Perhaps  a  much  more  equitable 
solution,  and  I  believe  more  effective,  would 
be  an  increase  In  Income  tax  rates  coupled 
with  a  very  definite  cutback  In  Government 
spending. 

1  trust  you  will  give  due  consideration  to 
this  immediately. 

Tours  very  truly, 

W.  V.  Davis.  Pre.'^iderit. 


Labor  Day  Message  by  Rabbi  Seymour 
J.  Coben,  President,  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1966 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  eloquent  Labor  Day 
^^ti^.^i  '^'^^'^^  ^  received  recently  from 
Rabbi  Seymour  J.  Cohen,  president  of 
the  Synagogue  Council  of  America  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
In  full  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labor  Day  Message — 1966 
fBy  Rabbi  Seymour  J.  Cohen) 
"Establish    the   work   ot   our   hands;    the 
vork  of  our  hands  establish  Thou:'    Psalm 
90l   17. 


A4801 

Thi.  is  our  prayer  for  the  decade  of  the 
«rn«.  "Almighty  God.  vouchsafe  blessing 
and  prosperity  upon  all  the  work  of  our 
hands,  for  we  trust  in  Thee  that  Thou  wilt 
so  bl^  us  through  our  occupation  and  crdl- 
ing.  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  supjwrt  our- 
wHh'.^'*  "j^  members  of  our  household 
nil  K  /'i,"*  "°^  *^^^  P*^"'  ^y  lawful  and 
not  by  forbidden  means,  unto  life  and 
peace." 

ri.^ff  a'"'°'  ^'^y  ^^^^  ^^^  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America  extends  lt£  fraternal  blessings 
and  warmest  greetings  to  the  American  Labor 
Movement.  In  our  beloved  land,  religion 
and  labor  have  worked  In  close  aKipcration 
over  the  decades  We  have  shared  the  action 
and  passion  of  our  time  together.  With  all 
people  of  good  will,  we  are  committed  to 
building  the  better  Mciety  for  ourselves  and 
our  loved  ones. 

Judaism,  since  the  dawn  of  Its  establish- 
ment as  a  f.uth,  has  respected  the  laborer 
He  was  extolled  by  our  teachers  and  praised 
?-<.r"'»/''''°'*^^-  '^^^  f^^^^  leaders  of  our 
navM  t.'^^^fl''^^  emancipator  and  law-giver. 
David  the  fighter,  king  and  sweet  singer 
were  summoned  to  be  shepherds  of  old's 
flock  as  they  tended  their  own  sheep.  Long 
before  modern  man  understood  his  own  psy- 
chological nature,  Judaism  emphasized  Uie 
importance  of  labor:  "Let  no  man  neglect 
work,  for  Idleness  will  throw  man  Int^  de- 

the  most  Important  functions  of  his  social 
being.  We  recognize  that  a  person's  self- 
^ct  *"''  ^'^-esteem  is  bound  to  what  he 

In  Jewish  tradition  work  means  both  work 
and  worship,  almost  In  the  Latin  sense 
Laborare  est  orare."  Labor  Is  Praver,  Juda- 
^u^ru^^""^  teachers  explained  thai  God  him- 
self did  not  cause  His  Divine  Presence  to 
rest  upon  his  people  before  thev  worked,  as 
It  Is  said:  ".  .  .  And  let  them  make  me  a 
sanctuary,  that  I  may  live  among  them  " 

.iJm  ^'^'"  ^*°^'ement  has  a  social  respon- 
slb  Ilty  beyond  the  immediate  economic  needs 
?L\^  '''"'"  '"'■fnbers— a  rcsponslbilitv  to  the 
total  community.     To  Its  credit,  it  "is  a  re- 

^,°."^T  o!!*-'  Z^'^  '*  ^^=  '^^'"'"ed  Willingly. 
The  Labor  Movement  has  been  a  force  for 
social  awareness  and  social  consciousness  In 

nun\T/'^'^'--  '^'^°"^*^  ^'  "^-e  'n  a  boun" 
t  ful  land  and  millions  enjoy  a  high  mate- 
rial standard  of  living  ther'e  fs  a  fifth  o7  our 
people  who  suffer  from  debilitating  and  op- 

mTof  r""'"'-  OPP^^o'^'e  poverty  deprlvL 
man  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  God  and  re- 
berrf^  ^^^''^  effectiveness  as  a  human 
being.  The  expansion  of  automation  and 
the  vise  of  the  computer  will  bring  material 
bless  ngs  but  their  use  will  create  a  residual 
problem  for  those  who  become  unemployed 
because  of  these  technological  advances. 
Those  unfortunate  men  and  women  will  look 
first  to  their  fellow  laborers  to  help  thetn 
hnd  significant  and  meaningful  roles. 

The  American  Labor  Movement  Is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  people  of  our  land.    It  is  close  to 
the  vital  nen-e  of  American  society.     Llvlne 
in  a  turbulent  era  for  this  country!  we  must 
recognize  that  all  men  have  rights  npt  by 
virtue  of  race  or  color  but  by  virtue  of  being 
men  and  children  of  God.     in  the  area  of 
race   relations   the   Labor   Movement   h.-is    a 
central  role  to  play.    It  must  be  in  the  lead- 
ership of  those  who  translate  the  Ideals  of 
American  society  Into  the  stuff  of  everyday 
life.     Federal  legislation  and  State  laws  are 
essential    but   In   themselves   not   enough— 
they  will  t.ake  on  a  real  meaning  only  when 
men  and   women   In  each   local  cominunlty 
will  accept  an  Integrated  society.    The  Labor 
Movement  must  become  one  of  the  principal 
forces   of   moderation   In   American   society 
teaching  men  and  women  of  all  races  and 
colors  and  creeds  to  live  together  In  amity 
and   In   fellowship.     The   Labor   Movement 
must  lift  up  both  whites  and  negroes  alike 
from  the  ugly  abyss  oX  racism. 
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There  must  be  an  expansion  of  job  opp>or- 
t\inltle0  for  those  who  are  disadvantaged  be- 
cause of  their  color  or  recent  Immigration. 
Here  the  LAbor  Movement  can  play  a  most 
dedslve  role  on  a  local  level  through  the  ex- 
pansion at  apprenticeship  programs.  Only  If 
the  disadvantaged  are  adequately  trained  In 
▼ocatlonal  skUls  wUl  they  be  able  to  earn 
enough  to  maintain  adequate  family  living. 
The  Labor  Movement  la  In  a  unique  poeltlon 
to  undertake  projects  which  require  con- 
certed and  continuous  activity. 

The  American  Labor  Movement  must  learn 
that  It  has  an  additional  task  in  helping  to 
restore  the  moral  quality  now  so  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  American  life.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  American  Labor  Movement 
understand  the  soul  of  the  stranger,  they 
have  tasted  of  economic  hardship.  In  this 
age  where  compassion  has  been  sucked  out 
of  the  soul  of  man.  where  brutality  and  vio- 
lence are  all  too  prevalent,  the  Labor  Move- 
ment must  do  Its  share  in  helping  to  hu- 
manize society. 

Work  Is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  mare 
an  enjoyment  of  a  higher  standard  of  ih- 
Ing — the  work  life  of  man  must  lead  to  a 
fuller,  more  satisfying  life. 

May  our  Father  In  Heaven  who  made  nr»an 
his  own  partner  In  completing  creation  give 
all  of  us  the  strength  to  build  the  better  eo- 
clety  that  the  generations  have  dreamt  of 
and  millions  of  men  have  yearned  for.  La- 
bor must  be  a  force  for  unity  and  cohesite- 
nesB,  teaching  all  men  and  women  tHat 
Joined  together  we  can  enhance  the  coln- 
mon  welfare. 

(Note. — The  Synagogue  Council  of  Amer- 
ica Is  the  national  coordinating  agency  for 
the  rabblncal  and  congregational  associa- 
tions of  the  Conservative.  Orthodox  and^e- 
form  Jewish  communities  comprlslrrj  the 
Rabbinical  Assembly,  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America,  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  United  Synagogue  of  America.  Union 
at  Ortbodoi  Jewish  Congregations  of  Anxer- 
ica,  and  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations. 

(OfBcers:  President.  Rabbi  Seymour  J. 
Oohen:  Vloe-Presldents.  Rabbi  Jacob  P. 
Rudln,  Rabbi  Solomon  J.  Sharfman:  Treas- 
\ir«r,  Arthur  8.  Bruckman;  Recording  Secre- 
tary. Israel  Berman;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Bernard  Henlck;  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Rabbi  Henry  Slegman.) 


Oac  Black  and  Two  Wliite  Minister*  Look 
•t  BUck  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NXW    TOSK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, September  12,  I  put  into  the  Rzc- 
OCD  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  Black 
Poiwer  by  two  white  writers.  I  am  hap- 
py to  add  to  these  ooolheaded  voices  the 
appeal  tar  reason  and  understanding 
made  this  past  Simday  by  three  District 
of  Columbia  ministers — two  white  and 
one  black,  llie  following  story  appeared 
(HI  page  B-6  of  the  Washington  Post  on 
Monday,  September  12: 

BUiC-K.      POWBk      UNDXaSTAXDIMO,      NOT  JFEAR, 

XJmmco  rem.  ijBBUkLa  ^ 

The  R«r.  David  Harris  Oole  told  hl^  con- 
gregation at  Rockvllle  Unitarian  Churc^  yes- 
terday tbat  white  liberals  must  unde^stknd 
the  concept  ot  black  power  rather  than  be 


alarmed  at  It  and  that  they  must  not  back 
away  from  the  civil  rights  movennent  at  this 
crucial  point  in  its  history. 

••More  cities  have  been  subjected  to  riots 
and  disturbances  than  in  any  other  sum- 
mer." Mr  Cole  said.  'Factions  hiive  emerged 
to  make  white  liberals  vineasy  "  The  cry 
for  black  power,  new  on  the  civil  rights 
scene,  is  a  radical  cry  th.T.t  has  arisen  out 
of  the  idealism  of  groups  like  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee.  Mr. 
Cole   s.ilri 

SNCC's  concept  of  black  power,  he  said, 
is  to  secure  ba.'=lc  rikjhts  of  the  Constitution 
for  iVmerican  Negr'ifs  by  having  a  white 
government  get  on  the  side  of  Idealism. 

■■We  don't  have  to  agree  witli  this  con- 
cept, but  we  have  to  understand  it.'^  Mr. 
Cole  said  'Suburban  white  people  need 
not  be  alarmed  by  black  power  or  the  civil 
right.s  movement  '•  Democracy  is  rtin  on  a 
balance  of  power,  and  if  Negroes  are  to 
share  in  dem<x-racy  their  rights  to  l>e  full 
citlzenii  must  be  recognized,  he  added. 

The  white  suburbs  are  uneasy  because 
of  the  pres.=;  for  open  occupancy  in  hotising. 
Mr  Cole  said  noting  that  it  is  "mvich  easier 
to  support  a  revolution  when  it  is  far  away 
in  the  .South.  Supporting  the  right  to  live 
in  a  hou.se  we  would  live  in  Is  something 
else  again  than  supporting  the  right  to 
vote. 

In  next  Tuesday's  primary  elections  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  reject  the  loci 
racism  that  has  befouled  the  campaign  In 
Montgomery  County  this  summer,"  Mr.  Cole 
told  his  congregation  "Now  more  than 
ever  the  white  suburban  liberal  must  stretch 
his  sympathies  to  IncUide  all.  We  must  not 
let   the  democratic  experiment  fall." 

RACIAL  UNREST  CALLED  ADVANCE  IN   SOCIETY 

Racial  unrest  is  a  mark  of  progress  in  so- 
cial Justice,  the  Rev.  Robert  J.  Lewis  told 
the  River  Road  Unitarian  congregation  yes- 
terday. 

"The  person  who  .  has  been  oppressed 
and  is  totally  lacking  In  self-confidence  does 
not  rial  Tlie  person  who  foments  riots 
has  self-confidence  to  match  ills  grievance 
against    society."    he   s.aid 

Such  a  person.  Mr  Lewis  said,  is  SNCC's 
Stokely  Carmichael.  But  Carmifhael  has  be- 
come a  '  cynical  demagogue,"  Mr  Lewis  said, 
who  would  "lead  angry  Negroes  to  break 
down  tlie  bridges  between  Negroes  and 
Whites  The  Negro  revolution  in  the  hands 
of  young  radicals  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
invert  society  .  .  .  stressing  disrupting  cities 
by  violence  I  continue  to  believe  that 
one  Secretary  (Robert)  Weaver  (of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment! can  do  more  for  Negro  betterment 
than  10,000  rioters.  The  answer  to  injustice 
is  not  anarchy."  Mr,  Lewis  said, 

"That  IS  why  the  emergence  of  the  black 
power  slogan  and  strategy  is  so  tragic."  he 
said.  Economic  and  political  power  for  Ne- 
groes is  to  be  applauded,  Mr,  Lewis  added, 
but  not  the  power  to  pull  down  the  structure 
of  society 

Mr  Lewis  was  applauded  by  his  congrega- 
tion when  he  urged  them  to  help  defeat 
Montgomery  County's  crime- — housing  dis- 
crimination— by  voting  for  those  candi- 
dates in  Tuesday's  primary  elections  who  are 
pledged  to  op>en-occupancy  legislation. 

REVOLtJTION    SKIPPED    GHETTO'S    CORNERS 

"There  Is  a  particular  appeal,"  the  Rev. 
Channlng  E.  Phillips  said  yesterday,  "to  the 
cry  of  'black  power'  that  grows  out  of  an 
awareness  of  the  continuing  frustrations, 
injustices.  Inequities  and  hell  that  meet  men 
of  color  In  subtle  and  overt  ways  day  after 
day."  Against  such  dehumanizatlon  men 
must  constantly  cry  out.  he  said. 

The  revolution  that  has  gripped  this  coun- 
try In  the  leat  decade  has  not  reached  Into 
the  dark  corners  of  the  ghetto,  Mr.  PhllUpe 
said   In   a  sermon   at   the  Lincoln   Temple, 


United  Church  of  Christ  Here  in  Washing- 
ton, he  said,  "in  the  face  of  Anacostias  and 
Southeasts  we  are  confronted  with  Gestapo 
philosophy  more  interested  in  empty  mili- 
tary parks  than  housing  parks,  more  In- 
terested In  balanced  bvidgets  than  balanced 
people." 


Accomplishments  of  L.BJ. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  14.  1966 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  in 
recent  weeks  there  have  been  a  large 
number  of  rather  critical — in  fact,  very 
critical — colxunns  wi-itten  about  our 
Pi-esident.  Most  of  them,  of  course,  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  second  guessing, 
Monday  morning  quarterbacking.  I 
have  yet  to  see  very  many  of  them,  or 
any  of  them,  for  that  matter,  which 
point  out  the  solutions  to  the  various 
problems  with  which  the  President  is 
confronted. 

However,  in  the  Miami  Daily  News  of 
Monday,  September  12,  1966, 1  ran  across 
an  article  by  Ernest  Cuneo,  which  I  think 
deserves  consideration  and  reading  by 
all  of  us.  This  article  points  up  the  final 
accomplishments  that  have  been  made 
by  our  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  it 
an  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Polls   Miss   Point — Writer   Says    L.B.J. 

Record  Is  Great 

(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 

Washington. — It's  the  scoreboard  that 
counta  and  neither  the  boos  nor  the  oheers 
of  the  crowd  tack  up  a  single  point.  Every 
pro  knows  this. 

Said  Charlie  Conerly.  the  New  York  Giants 
great  passer,  when  his  legs  started  to  wobble. 
"It's  all  very  simple.  If  I  win.  I'm  the  old 
pro.  and  If  I  lose,  I'm  the  old  has-been." 
Said  E>amon  Runyon.  "Lee  was  great — but 
they  paid  off  on  Grant." 

The  {xjpular  polls  are  like  a  noisy  crowd, 
so  noisy  that  they  have  diverted  attention 
from  the  play  Itself.  But  as  the  game  reaches 
halftlme  for  the  President's  first  elected 
term,  the  scoreboard  reveals  he  has  run  up 
one  of  the  most  Impressive  records  In  Amer- 
ican history. 

He  has  thrust  greatness  upon  the  89th 
Congress,  like  a  g^eat  back  driving  a  mediocre 
line  again  and  again  across  the  goal  line. 
Not  since  the  first  100  days  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  hsis  there  been  an  even  comparable 
parallel. 

The  last  House  speaker  Sam  Rayburn  was 
at  great  pains  to  point  out  that  of  the  legis- 
lation of  FDR,  not  one  basic  piece  was  ever 
repealed;  and,  on  the  contrary,  both  major 
parties  now  Incorporate  them  in  their  plat- 
forms. Neither  ■will  one  single  act  of  LBJ's 
social  programs  ever  be  forced  to  call  retreat. 

Like  all  foundations,  the  Great  Society  does 
not  loom  against  the  skyline.  But  the 
cornerstone  has  been  laid,  not  only  In  legis- 
lation, but  In  philosophy.  By  any  objective 
count,  the  legislation  passed  rates  with  that 
of  Lincoln.  Wilson,  and  FDR. 

It  takes  more  than  great  legislation  to  b? 
a  great  president,  of  course,  but  g^reat  legis- 
lation counts  heavily,  and,  on  that  count, 
LBJ  rates  with  the  greatest. 
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He  is  most  widely  criticized  In  his  foreign 
policy.  The  fault  is  that  like  Churchill,  he 
inherited  an  Asiatic  Dunkirk.  The  failure 
of  the  previous  administrations  to  bring  Into 
existence  a  Pacific  alliance  is  one  of  the  most 
monumental  disasters  in  recorded  history. 

The  "Viet  Nam  war  w.%s  lost,  our  forces  at 
the  water's  edge  when  LBJ  inherited  the 
catastrophe. 

The  President's  position  was  much  like 
that  of  Marshal  Poch  when  elected  to  the 
Supreme  Allied  Command  in  World  War  I. 
Said  Marshal  Foch  to  Haig  and  Pershing: 
"I  have  tieen  elected  to  take  command  of  a 
battle  already  lost,  and,  for  some  obscure 
reason,  it  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  wide 
congratulation." 

As  Foch  held  the  Channel  ports  during  the 
great  German  drive  of  1918,  LBJ  has  held 
the  line  in  Asia.  This  has  had  a  tremendous 
worldwide  effect.  By  holding  Viet  Nam,  he 
has  brought  Indonesia  to  our  side — a  \'lctory, 
perhaps,  greater  than  any  to  be  won  in 
Viet  Nam.  Further,  t>ehind  that  line,  a 
great  new  Pacific  alliance  can  now  be  built. 
Further  still,  it  is  overlooked  that  his 
tremendous  victory  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public has  gone  far  toward  holding  South 
America.  Ironically,  he  has  had  to  do  this 
against  some  heavy  opjxxsition  in  his  own 
party,  notw^ithstandlng  that  probably  all 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a  catastrophe  to 
withdraw  from  'Viet  Nam. 

But  a  great  president  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  great  man.  That  is  why,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  his  admirers  are  glad  to  see  the 
popularity  polls  go  down.  It  provides  the 
great  test. 

The  1964  election  polls  reflected  nothing 
much  except  that  the  Republican  party  had 
nothing  to  offer.  They  revealed  the  weak- 
ness of  his  opposition,  not  the  strength  of 
the  President.  Now  comes  the  showdown. 
As  Justice  Holmes  declared,  the  strength 
of  a  man  is  tested  by  how  long  he  can  hold 
on  alone  and  in  the  dark.  The  President  now 
faces  his  greatest  ordeal — alone. 

On  the  scoreboard,  Mr.  Johnson  Is  already 
a  great  president.  If  the  President  forgets 
the  polls  and  their  followshlp,"  and  relies  on 
his  own  leadership,  as  did  Churchill  and 
FDR,  he  Is  by  way  of  accomplishing  the 
Emerson-Thoreau  Ideal — of  "forgetting  him- 
self Into  Immortality" — as  the  Great  Man  of 
his  times. 
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Welcome:  World- Journal-Tribune 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  14.  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  batting 
order  on  the  front  page  of  the  new 
World-Joumal-Tribune  makes  this  new 
afternoon  entry  Into  the  field  of  New 
York  newspapers  a  sure-fire  success. 

Frank  Connlfif,  the  editor  and  Matt 
Meyer,  the  president  of  the  World- 
Joumal-Tribune  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  the  hard-hitting  team  they  have 
put  together. 

The  front  page  leads  oflf  with  Jimmy 
Breslin,  the  "Lovable  3rat,"  who  can  hit 
to  any  field.  Following  him  on  the  front 
page  are  Bob  Consldine,  Jack  Steele,  Don 
Ross.  Victor  Riesel.  and  Dick  Schaap 
With  this  team  it  is  certain  that  a  great 
city  never  needs  to  be  dull  In  midafter- 
noon. 

As  an  example  of  the  good  reading  now 
available  to  New  Yorkers,  I  am  pleased 


to  Insert  the  Bob  Considine-Jack  Steele 
cover  story  on  the  Viet  elections,  and  ar- 
ticles by  Jimmy  Breslin,  Dick  Schaap, 
and  Victor  Riesel,  which  appeared  In  the 
same  issue. 

In  baseball  this  year,  New  York  is  a 
second-division  team,  but  we  will  never 
be  less  than  a  big-league  city  with  the 
World-Joumal-Tribune  combo  back  on 
our  newsstands. 

Viet  Electio.ms  a   Smashing   Blow  to  Reds 
(By  Bob  Consldine) 

Saigon.  Sept.  12.— If  there  has  been  an- 
other election  quite  like  the  one  held  here, 
history  has  failed  to  record  it. 

The  Vietnamese  voted  as  if  they  didn't 
need  the  last  blasting  pleas  from  roving 
sound  trucks  in  the  streets  ol  Saigon,  or  the 
earnest  exhortations  of  village  chieftains  who 
have  been  told  they  will  die— as  .so  many 
others  of  their  kind  have  perished — for  defy- 
ing Viet  Cong  orders. 

The  Vietnamese  voted  as  if  compelled  by 
some  secret  pledge  they  had  taken  to  show 
the  enemy  and  the  world  that  they  demanded 
a  place  in  the  family  of  free  peoples. 

"Charlie,"  as  the  omnipresent  foe  is  called, 
confined  his  menace  largely  to  baring  his 
fangs.  The  massive  reprisals  promised  for 
those  who  dared  stand  up  and  be  counted 
never  quite  came  off. 

nineteen  were  killed 
Still,  a  country  that  has  shed  more  than 
Its  share  of  blood,  shed  more.  There  were 
90  Viet  Cong  attacks  on  voters  and  polling 
places  during  the  night,  and  42  more  between 
dawn  and  mldafternoon  yesterday.  The  gov- 
ernment said  19  persons  were  killed  and  120 
wounded. 
There  will  be  more  attacks  to  come. 

PLANES     plaster     NORTH 

Even  as  the  record  vote  was  being  assessed. 
American  planes  hammered  at  North  Viet 
Nam  with  the  heaviest  raids  of  the  war  on  a 
record  171  missions.  B52  bombers  struck  at 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  demilitarized 
zone  and  at  bridges,  fuel  depots  and  trans- 
portation faciUties  In  the  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong areas. 

The  elections  will  almost  certainly  result 
In  at  least  subtle  changes  in  the  ix)litical 
climate  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  overwhelming  feeling  here  is  that  the 
elections  were  a  test  of  the  public  will  against 
the  Viet  Cong.  The  Hanoi-supported  guer- 
rilla movement  absolutely  rules  about  25 
per  cent  of  South  Viet  Nam's  15  million  popu- 
lation, and  permitted  no  registrations  frc«n 
those  people. 

The  Viet  Cong  have  lesser  control  but 
ominous  Influence  of  an  additional  20  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

It  was  these  latter  people  who  had  the 
main  burden  of  making  decisions  that  could 
ultimately  cost  them  dearly. 

To  their  credit,  they  advanced  In  droves 
to  the  places  where  equally  courageous  per- 
sons checked  their  Identification  cards  sup- 
pUed  them  with  lists  of  candidates,  ushered 
them  to  voUng  booths,  later  watched  them 
drop  their  chosen  list  Into  locked  boxes,  and 
snipped  the  comers  of  their  voting  cards  to 
guard  against  a  treasured  old  Tammany  tac- 
tic of  voting  more  than  once. 

To  the  Western  eye.  It  did  not  seem  im- 
portant when  the  announcement  was  made 
that  about  65  per  cent  of  the  registered  had 
voted  In  Quang  Nam  or  that  about  72  per 
cent  cast  their  ballots  in  Chau  Doc.  79  per 
cent  in  Go  Cong,  and  a  whopping  81  per 
cent  in  Klen  Tuong. 

What  was  significant  was  that  those  places 
are  scarcely  safe  for  anything  except  a  tank 
to  enter  after  dark.  The  Viet  Cong  collect 
taxes  In  all  of  them,  operate  a  brutal  con- 
scription, seize  the  farmers'  rice,  murder  civic 
leaders. 

But  those  people  turned  out.  and  so  did 
the  oppressed  of  places  with  the  incredible 


names  of  Blng  Duong.  Tay  Ninh,  Hau  Nghia. 
Dinh  Tuong,  Kien  Phong.  Ba  Xuven  Vinh 
Blnh  and  Long  An. 

I  was  awakened  on  election  day  bv  the 
rattle  of  my  hotel  windows.  An  artillery 
barrage  was  hammering  away  somewhere  in 
the  suburbs  of  Saigon,  sombre  reminder  that 
the  good  guys  don't  have  artillerv.  Still, 
It  was  a  depressing  awakening  for  an  election 
day. 


Viet  Voters  Hand  Big  Blow  to  Reds 
(By  Jack  Steele) 

Saigon,  Sept.  12.— It  Is  clear  todav  the 
Communists  suffered  a  political  disaster  in 
South  Viet  Nam's  election  at  least  as  devas- 
tating as  a  major  military  defeat. 

The  Vietnamese  people,  displaying  the 
same  stoical  determination  that  has  carried 
them  through  nearly  25  years  of  war,  voted 
yesterday  in  amazing  numbers. 

The  election,  despite  scattered  terrorist 
Incidents,  was  on  the  whole  orderly  and 
honest,  and  ■was  conducted  by  the  Viet- 
namese government  with  a  minimum  of  visi- 
ble coercion  of  voters. 

Threats  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  to  spoil  the  election  with  a  wave 
of  terrorism  didn't  keep  the  Vietnamese  from 
going  to  the  polls  In  droves. 

TREMENDOUS    TURNOUT 

Many  of  them,  perhaps  didn't  understand 
what  it  meant  to  elect  a  constituent  assem- 
bly to  draft  a  new  constitution.  But  the 
election's  main  significance  was  the  tremen- 
dous  turnout. 

The  government  of  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky,  is  status  undoubtedly  enhanced  by  the 
vast  outpouring  of  voters,  was  almost  de- 
lirious with  joy  today. 

Leaders  of  the  U.S.  mission  here  said  with 
considerable  restraint  they  were  "very 
pleased  "   with  the  outcome. 

The  Ky  government  announced  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  country's  5.288,000  registered 
voters  went  to  the  polls. 

EXCEEDED    HOPES 

Scores  of  American  and  free  world  report- 
ers, who  fanned  out  over  South  Viet  Nam 
to  observe  the  balloting,  were  virtually 
unanimous  on  one  thing — the  voter  turn- 
out was  much  larger  than  either  the  South 
Vietnamese  or  American  officials  dared  ex- 
pect or  even  hope. 

I  spent  nearly  10  hours  touring  many  of 
the  34  polling  places  in  Vimg  Tau  and  four 
surrounding  villages.     I  observed: 

Election  officials  followed  procedures  to  the 
letter. 

Voters  turned  election  day  into  a  holiday 
and  trooped  to  polls  as  though  they  had 
been  doing  it  for  years. 

Voters  often  picked  the  candidate  they 
would  vote  for  as  they  would  choose  a  lot- 
tery ticket,  but  no  one  tried  to  tell  them 
whom  to  vote  for. 

I  saw  nothing  to  Indicate  they  were  coerced 
by  Vietnamese  troops.  The  Communists  lost 
the  election  on  at  least  two  counts- 

Threats  by  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  that 
South  Viet  Nam  would  be  engulfed  in  a 
wave  of  terrorism  did  not  keep  the  Viet- 
namese from  the  polls. 

The  Viet  Cong  either  were  unable  or  did 
not  dare  carry  out  these  threats  with  enough 
strength  to  make  a  serious  dent  in  the  elec- 
tion turnout. 

The  big  election  turnout  gave  the  lie  to  the 
Communist  world's  attempt  to  Justify  aggres- 
sion in  Viet  as  a  "war  of  liberation.""  And  it 
made  a  sham  of  the  Viet  Cong's  claim  to  con- 
trol the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese  people. 

■WHY    THBY    VOTia> 

Many  voters,  particularly  lUlterate  peasants 
and  the  elderly,  told  reporters  they  went  to 
the  polls  because  the  goverrmient  wanted 
them  to.  A  few,  recalling  they  were  forced 
to  vote  In  the  days  of  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
regime,  indicated  they  feared  repercussions  if 
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they  stayed  away  from  the  polls- 
many. 

It  Is  easier  to  aay  who  lost  the  election — 
[the  Communists] — than  who  won  It. 

Some  Americana  here  speculated  a  big  vote 
would  help  build  support  for  the  Viet  Nam 
war  both  In  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world. 

The  tiu'nout  also  posed  a  challenge,  or  per- 
haps an  opjXM-tunlty,  for  the  Ky  military  di- 
rectorate. Having  taken  the  first  faltering 
step  toward  democracy  by  holding  an  elec- 
tion to  produce  a  new  constitution.  Viet 
Nam's  military  leaders  under  Chief  of  State 
Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  now  must  decide 
how  far  and  how  fast  they  will  continue  with 
the  process. 

Juurr  BRKSLrN's  Night  at  the  New  Met 
On  Friday,  with  lighted  fountains  rising 
Into  the  air  on  the  plaza  outside  the  glass 
doors  and  ChagaJls  sweeping  up  the  walls 
from  the  thick  red  carpeted  floors,  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  opens  Its  new  home  In 
Lincoln  Center.  It  Is  the  first  opening  of 
aa,  opera  house  In  New  York  since  1883.  and 
It  is  a  national  occasion. 

With  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  the  audi- 
ence, the  Met  optening  calls  for  Insurmount- 
able problems  of  drees.  As  of  the  weekend, 
only  Mrs.  C.  V.  Whitney  was  certain  of  what 
Bhell  have  on  her  back.  A  silver  lace  dress 
from  SarmL  Beyond  that,  all  of  New  York 
plans  and  waits  for  Friday.  In  a  city  where 
the  only  new  things  that  seem  to  open  are 
these  lines  of  figly,  unimaginative  bank 
buildings  with  their  banners  proclaiming 
their  virtue  and  their  compound  interest,  the 
opening  of  a  buUding  for  the  mind  is  worth 
any  watlng. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera,  however.  Isn't 
waiting  for  the  people.  The  Met  actually 
gave  Its  first  performance  last  night.  It 
opened  with  a  full  drees  rehearsal  of  Samuel 
Barber's  version  of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra." 
The  audience  consisted  of  2,000  construction 
workers  who  had  built  the  new  opera  house 
and  were  Invited  without  charge.  There 
were  no  serious  injuries. 

A  stone  mason  was  in  Mrs.  C.  V.  Whitney's 
seat  last  night.  And  a  group  of  carpenters 
came  over  from  O'Boyle  and  MulvlhiU's  Bar 
»nd  sat  down  In  I>avld  Rockefeller's  box  like 
It  was  nothing.  And  six  members  of  Paint- 
er's Local  803.  Danny  LaMotta  shop  steward, 
sat  In  the  parterre  and  discussed  opera  as 
they  know  It. 

"We're  workln'  the  other  day."  one  of  them 
was  saying,  "you  know.  gc4d  leafln'  the  cell- 
ing, and  here's  this  big  opera  broad  and  I 
look  down  and  I  yell.  Hey,  how  do  you  like  it. 
baby?  And  you  know  what  she  said?  She 
motioned  something  In  Italian." 

Pot  nearly  all  of  them,  except  for  the  oon- 
tractors  and  the  bosses  who  swept  It  as  If 
they  belonged,  it  was  tiie  first  opera  any  of 
the  working  guys  ever  had  seen.  They  liked 
it.  liked  It  very  much,  although  in  spots  it 
was  tough.  Tommy  McLaughlin,  Local  508 
of  ths  Ornamental  Iron  Workers  Union,  sat 
in  the  grand  tier,  with  the  whisky  In  him 
mjJilng  him  hot.  and  he  tugged  at  his  collar 
for  awhile,  then  finally  got  up  and  tip-toed 
on  the  red  carpet  and  went  down  to  the  big 
bar  on  the  second  floor. 

There  were  several  people  around.  There 
was  Mike  Yuhase,  a  csupe^ter  who  had  on  a 
green  sweater,  and  Ben  Israel,  who  came  with 
bis  tie  pulled  down,  and  BUly  Casey,  an  iron 
worker  who  Uves  on  lOBth  Street  in  Rock- 
Kway  Bettch  and  Tommy  Raddlsb  an  asbestos 
worker  who  lived  over  MoOovem's  Bar  In 
Richmond  Hill,  Queens. 

"She  sln^  beautiful,  but  I  need  a  drink," 
Tommy  McLaughlin  said  by  way  of  com- 
plimenting Leontyne  Price,  who  was  in  on 
the  stags.   - 

"OlTS  ms  s  shot  ot  rye  and  a  bottle  of 
besr,"  lfeLMi|0:iUn  tUd  the  bartender. 
Bebind  tbs  bar,  »  90  by  3«  foot  Chagall. 


filled  with  reds  and  yellows  covered  the  wall. 
On  the  white  woodwork  at  one  end  of  the  bar 
was  the  hand  printing,  la  blue.  "Marc 
Chagall  1966."  On  Friday  night,  tills  will  be 
a  most  .admired  sight.  Last  night.  Tonamy 
Mcl.auglUlii  preferred  to  forget  it. 

'TTie  day  I  saw  it  there  for  the  first  time, 
I  went  out  .after  work  and  I  meet  some  guy 
and  I  w.as  telling  him  .<ibout  it  and  he  seemed 
to  know  something  about  art  and  we  got 
alun-^  prrtty  g^^od  and  then,  by  the  time  I 
got  liiilshed,  i  was  in  the  Club  Harlem  in 
A!la:;t;r-  City  and  when  I  went  to  get  clg- 
areties  I  piit'bii.stcd  out  ot  my  money  on  the 
bar.  Ail  Chns.aU  reminds  me  of  is  sitting  in 
the  Western  L'nion  office  waiting  for  a  money 
order  " 

The  people  who  stayed  In  their  seats  ap- 
precia'exi  the  opera  very  much.  It  started  al- 
most 40  minutes  late  and  the  performance 
was  not  nearly  complete  because  the  produc- 
tion simplv  was  not  ready.  But  librettist 
Franco  Zifflrelli's  work  was  awesome  and 
Leontyne  Price  can  sing  like  hell  and  the 
story  of  .A.ntony  and  Cle<:ipatra,  of  which  we 
all  know  what  they  did.  can't  pet  printed  in 
a  newspaper,  it  is  that  g':^*!.  The  construc- 
tion workers  liked  the  opera  very  much. 

They  Joined  a  jeiert  group  For  yesterday. 
all  the  great  opera  people  of  New  York,  the 
people  they  don't  t*-!!  you  abuut  In  thofie 
society  stories  you  get  g.igged  with,  turned 
out.  There  were  the  people  lined  up  for  the 
200  standing  rc-om  tickets  which  went  on 
sale  at  noon.  They  had  been  on  line  since 
Wednesday,  sleeping  on  the  ground  and  wear- 
ing buttons  for  their  favorite  singers.  One 
of  them,  Harry  Phillip.  63.  lias  been  wailing 
on  lines  like  this  .since  he  saw  Aida  in  1919. 
And  at  night,  giving  the  new  building  the 
once  over,  was  Mendel  the  great  opera  gate 
crasher,  who  Is  called  Senator  Mendel  by 
everybody  because  he  always  used  to  sit  in 
the  'old  Senator  Cafeteria  on  96th  Street. 
Mendel  lives  on  $2  000  a  year  and  he  divides 
his  time  between  New  York  and  Vienna.  He 
is  able  to  do  this  becau.^e  he  knows  how  to 
make  a  dollar  bre^.the.  The  minute  Mendel 
gets  into  any  hoiise  he  takes  off  his  suit  and 
goes  around  in  his  underwear  so  he  doesn't 
weuir  out  the  suit  by  sitting  in  it. 

Meiidel  has  been  going  to  the  opera,  and 
not  paving  for  It.  since  1939.  "Let  the  Van- 
derbilts  support  opera,  .Senator  Mendel  sup- 
ports hlm.self  ■'  Mendel  said  last  night.  "But 
I  bring  something  to  the  opera  when  I  come 
in.  I  bring  a  standard.  Taste.  What  do 
these  others  bring?  They  bring  their  good 
6Ult3.  For  that,  they  should  be  penalized 
money.  Senator  Mendel,  you  could  put  a  gun 
In  his  ear,  hs  wouldn't  pay  you  money." 

He  is  the  best  or  there:vbouts  of  the  crowd 
of  opera  gate  cra.shers  which  hung  out  in  the 
bar.  find  cafeteria  near  the  40th  Street  en- 
trance to  the  Old  Met  building.  Mendel 
always  brought  his  own  sandwiches  to  the 
cafeteria  and  would  sit  there  for  hours,  and 
knock  the  Joint  dead  on  water.  Once,  after 
much  b.^.dgerlng,  he  bought  a  cup  of  coffee. 
The  check  wa.s  15  cents. 

"How  long  h.is  It  been  this?"  Senator 
Mendel  yelled. 

"For  two  years."  the  counterman  said. 
Last  night,  he  gave  the  new  Met  a  whirl. 
He  positioned  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  cluster 
of  people  coming  In  with  their  special  tickets 
for  the  night,  then  with  his  hair  flying  he 
pushed  into  two  big  guys  who  looked  like 
plasterers,  slid  off  and  went  p.«t  the  ticket 
taker,  who  had  his  head  down. 

So  the  night  went,  with  Tommy  Mc- 
Laughlin drinking  at  the  bar  and  Senator 
Mendel  nodding  to  the  music  from  a  seat  he 
got  in  the  orchestra  and  the  new  Met.  with 
Its  stage,  164  feet  deep,  and  Its  chandeliers 
and  its  ivory  and  red  and  a  gold  leaf  celling 
was  a  very  good  place  to  be  In. 

When  it  was  over,  the  i>eople  in  the  opera 
said  they  had  a  lot  of  all  night  rehearsing 
to  do  to  be  ready  for  Friday,  and  some  of  the 
construction  workers  went  acroes  the  street 


to  O'Boyle  and  MulvlhiU's  and  they  played 
the  Juke  box  and  kept  saying  the  music 
seemed  thin  compared  to  what  they  had 
heard  inside. 

And  we  left  them  and  came  down  for  the 
first  time  to  the  World  Journal  Tribune  news- 
paper to  write  a  story.  The  editorial  offu  es 
of  the  World  Journal  Tribune  newspaper 
sh.are  the  si.xth  floor  of  the  building  with  a 
company  called  U\e  Feedrail  Corporation. 
Tlie  Feedrail  Corporation  manufacture.s  third 
rails  for  railroad  trains,  "Hiis  is  very  gcod 
because  if  this  paper  isn't  good  every  day  the 
boss  can  go  next  door  and  stick  out  h.s 
tongue  onto  a  third  mil. 


Dick  Sc^.^.^p:  Wh.\t  H.\ppened  in  FrN  Cnv? 
Just  the  other  day,  the  mayor  of  Fun  City, 
John  V.  Lindsay,  climbed  onto  a  railing  of  the 
Manhattan  Bridge,  looked  out  upon  the  E.ist 
River  and  prepared  to  dive.  Its  wonderful 
to  have  a  mayor  who  is  responsive  to  criti- 
cism. 

Actually,  the  mayor  did  not  have  a  bad 
summer,  "compared  to.  say,  Sukarno,  or  Ver- 
woerd.  He  kept  the  subways  running.  He 
kept  the  cross-streets  free  of  snow.  And  he 
established  his  own  personal  style.  He  Indi- 
cated that  If  he  Is  elected  president,  he  will 
send  the  Gallos  to  Viet  Nam. 

There  is  even  some  sign  that  the  Lindsay 
administration  is  starting  to  reverse  the  flight 
of  the  white  middle  class  to  the  suburbs. 
Already,  Joe  Banan.as  has  moved  back  to  New 
York.  Mr.  Bajianas'  flight  from  the  city 
lasted  19  months,  for  reasons  of  health;  he 
is  allergic  to  trials. 

Perhaps  the  mayor's  noblest  hour  was  his 
confrontation  with  the  king  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
King  Faisal  was  supposed  to  be  the  guest  of 
honor  at  an  official  Fun  City  banquet,  btit 
Just  before  the  feast,  the  king  speaking  in 
Washington,  rashly  let  slip  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  were  his  enemies. 

This  shocking  news  cert.alnly  upset  Mayor 
Lindsay.  If  he  had  even  suspected  that  the 
king  of  Saudi  Arabia  dlslik  1  Jews,  he  would 
never  have  Invited  him  in  the  first  place. 
The  mayor  bodly  canceled  the  scheduled 
meal.  It  must  have  taken  tremendous  cour- 
age, but  the  mayor  was  willing  to  risk  alien- 
ating the  Arab  community  of  New  York.  And 
It  was  only  coincidence.  I'm  certain,  that  the 
following  day  all  the  offices  at  City  Hall  liad 
Roman  numerals  on  their  door. 

Lindsay  fared  less  successful 'In  his  bout 
with  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  During 
their  annual  convention,  the  VFW  staged  a 
moonlight  parade  up  Hfth  Ave.,  and  the 
parade  stretched  out  until  midnight,  dis- 
turbing the  sleep  of  several  people  who  hap- 
pen to  live  along  Fifth  Ave.  he  sleepless 
complained  to  the  city,  and  the  mayor  apolo- 
gized to  them.  Infuriating  the  members  of 
the  VFW.  They  had  fought  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  moonlight  parades,  and  any- 
one who  complained  about  losing  a  little 
sleep  was  clearly  a  CommunLst.  Anybody 
who  apologized  to  Communists  was  even 
worse.  The  mayor  promptly  promised  to 
salute  the  flag  regularly,  and  all  'was  forgiven. 
The  mayor's  most  serloue  problem  during 
the  past  four  and  a  half  montlis — if  you 
forget  about  his  full  tax  program,  as  he  did. 
and, about  his  civilian  review  board,  as  ha 
may  have  to — was  that  some  people  got  the 
Impression  he  had  surrendered  Ids  office  to 
his  commissioner  of  parks.  I  can't  under- 
stand how  people  got  this  Idea.  Thomas 
P.  F.  Hovlng  Is  a  bashful  man.  and  tlie 
rumors  are  unkind  that  his  middle  Initials 
stand  for  Publicity  Forever. 

Hovlng  does  not  go  seeking  attention.  He 
rides  a  motorcycle  through  town  only  for 
the  sake  of  convenience.  He  holds  happen- 
ings In  Central  Park  only  for  the  sake  of  art. 
He  leads  hikes  through  Van  Cortlandt  Park 
only  for  the  sake  of  exercise.  And  he  holds 
hotu-ly  press  conferences  only  for  the  sake  of 
working  newspapermen.  He  Is  a  thoroughly 
self-efTaclng   man.    always    working,    always 
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thinking.  For  Instance,  ever  since  Mayor 
Lindsay  said  th.at  he  sends  his  children  to 
a  private  school  for  privacy.  Hovlng  has 
been  thinking  about  transferring  his  daugh- 
ter to  a  public  school. 

No  one  resents  the  publicity  Hovlng  has 
been  getting.  No  one  is  Jealous.  Charles 
Moerdler.  the  buildings  commissioner,  goes 
around  praying  for  the  first  cold  wave,  which 
would  drive  tenants  out  of  their  homes  and 
out  of  the  parks  and  into  his  office,  but  he's 
probably  only  kidding.  Bud  Palmer  stood 
outside  the  World  Journal  Tribune  yester- 
day welcoming  reporters  back  to  work,  but 
after  all,  he  Is  the  city's  official  greeter.'  And 
I  don't  think  Bob  Price  really  wanted  David 
Merrick  to  change  the  title  of  the  new  mu- 
sical, "Breakfast  at  Tiffany's,"  Just  because 
Hoving's   father   happens   to  own   Tiffany 

Of  course,  the  mayor  did  manage  to  get  a 
fair  share  of  attention  from  the  press.  Dur- 
ing the  first  annual  Softball  game  between 
City  Hall  ("Lindsay's  Lancers")  and  the  City 
Hall  reporters  ("The  Power  Brokers")  the 
game  was  delayed  for  only  15  or  20  minutes 
while  the  mayor  posed  for  pictures  putting 
his  Jersey  on. 

After  this  dramatic  scene,  the  game  Itself 
w.as  antl-chmactlc.  The  mayor  came  to  bat 
only  once,  and  I  was  pitching,  poorly  for 
the  opposing  team.  My  first  pitch  came  In 
low  and  Inside,  near  the  mayor's  knees  and 
Lindsay  skipped  neatly  out  of  the  way  Right 
then.  I  was  deeply  grateful  that  John  Lindsay 
had  won  the  mayoral  race.  The  pitch  would 
have  hit  Abe  Beame  in  the  head. 

But  the  mayor's  most  spectacular  appear- 
ance this  summer  came  on  the  "Tonight" 
show.  John  Lindsay  and  Johnny  Carson 
traded  jokes,  and  the  mayor  was  partic- 
ularly funny  talking  about  muggings  in  Pun 
City.  He  probably  has  better  mugging  jokes 
than  anyone  else  around. 

Some  of  the  mayor's  constituents  did  not 
think  It  was  right  for  the  mayor  to  be  kid- 
ding about  muggings  on  network  television 
A  few  of  the  unhappy  people  wrote  letters 
to  City  Hall,  complaining  that  such  antics 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  mayor  The 
complaints  are  totally  unfair:  I  must  defend 
the  mayor.  Mugging  jokes  are  certainly  not 
beneath  his  dignity. 


Liberals  Rocked  by  Worst  Split 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 
The  Liberal  Party,  running  its  own  candi- 
date for  governor  for  the  first  time  in  the 
most  important  test  of  it^  strength,  is  torn 
by  the  worst  split  in  its  history 

r,^nH*'',^J?t^^  °^  ^^^  ^P'"^  '''"«  personal  and 
political  differences  between  Alex  Rose  the 
party  s  perennial  strategist,  and  Louis  Stul- 
berg,  president  of  the  International  Ladies 

witH^fasT?'"'  ""'°"-  ^*"^'^"^'  '^«  ^^^ 
With  a  fast  voice  and  a  spine  of  steel,  is  the 

one  man  the  Liberals  need  In  this  campaign 

A  newcomer  to  the  political  scene,  he  will 

not    back    Franklin    D.    Roosevelt    Jr.    vdth 

nr^wn"""  '"""P°*"'   "o  "latter  what   the 

IL?wn '<:'''""''.""'  ^-"^  P"'^"'^'^'  Loss  of 
ILGWU   support   means   loss   of   at   least  40 

Partv-,"W  ^"^'P'  ^°  P^'"^"^'  °f  ^he  Liberal 

<^tf„K  ,"'^'"^'  ''''^'^"y  and  indirectly, 
rather  fhfn','"'  '"°''''  '"terested  In  national 
rather  than  local  politics  and  believes  the 
party  endorsement  should  go  on!y  to  men 
cons  dered  outstanding  by  fhe  lalfor'm'v'e" 
R^sevelt  """'  "°'  '^"^^'^  ^^'^  °^  "r. 
Word  of  the  split  comes  as  a  private  Liberal 

this   fall.  ^   "'""°''   ''°*^^   ^°'  FDR    Jr. 

The  poll  has  convinced  some  of  the  nartv 

inn  h'  '/'t'  '*^"y  '^^n  pull  a  political  Lrlce 
and  beat  both  major  parties!  ""racie 

In  their  private  councils,  they  are  savin., 

^R  T"  Ne?  '  '"'i"°"  votes'Ire'US 
*DR  Jr.,  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Prank 
O  Connor  will  be  In  a  photo  flnlsh-wlth  tS^ 


Liberal  ahead  by  the  proverbial  nose.     So 
FDR  Jr.  and  Rose  are  going  for  broke. 

But  Stulberg'8  private  defection— his 
words  of  unity  will  be  merely  for  public 
consumption— enters  a  new  element  He 
heads  the  largest  labor  organization  in  the 
city  and  state,  and  easily  the  most  success- 
ful one  in  the  entire  nation.  Its  president- 
emeritus,  David  Dubinsky.  made  it  so. 

With  the  exception  of  Dubinsky.  Stulberg 
has  virtually  the  entire  ILGWU  behind  him 
But  the  former  will  not  pressure  Stulberg 
who  took  office  only  a  few  months  ago. 

If  the  big  union  does  not  contribute  it 
is  doubtful  that  many  of  the  dress  manu- 
facturers, who  have  consistently  donated  in 
one  fashion  or  another,  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

strategy  opposed 

Furthermore,  without  the  ILGWU  the 
Liberal  Party  will  lose  considerable  man- 
power. Insiders  know  that  most  of  the  pow- 
erful Liberal  Party  clubs  are  run  by  ladles' 
garment  workers  local  union  managers. 

These  men  are  opposed  to  the  Rose-Roose- 
velt strategy.  They  were  opposed  to  FDR 
Jr.'s  nomination  and  candidacy.  The  man- 
agers met  about  a  month  ago  and  voted  al- 
most solidly  aaginst  Roosevelt  and  other 
Democratic  Party  hopefuls.  They  stayed 
away,  in  droves,  from  the  Liberal  Party  con- 
vention which  nominated  Roosevelt  and  they 
have  not  changed  their  minds  since, 

EXTENSIVE    FRICTION 

There  has  been  considerable  friction  be- 
tween Stulberg  and  Rose,  for  example  over 
the  Liberal  Party's  refusal  to  endorse  certain 
Congressmen  who  "have  broken  their  backs" 
for  national  legislation  on  "our  behalf " 
Stulberg  recently  told  this  reporter: 

"I'd  rather  have  one  friendly  Congressman 
than  20  Judges  on  my  side." 

All  this  does  not  mean  a  break  with  the 
Liberal  Party.  Instead,  Stulberg  will  concen- 
trate on  the  Congressional  election.  That  Is 
where  the  ILGWU  money  and  manpower  will 
go  this  fall. 

Without  this  kind  of  money,  the  Rose- 
Roosevelt  campaign  will  have  to  turn  else- 
where for  the  kind  of  fuel  it  takes  to  keep 
a  political  machine  at  full  steam 
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There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

"Little  Summit"  Pushes  Frei  Forward 
(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell,  Latin  American 

correspondent    of    the    Christian    Science 

Monitor) 

Bogota,  Colombia —Eduardo  Frei  Mon- 
talva,  Chile's  reformist  Chief  Executive 
towers  over  the  regional  presidential  session 
here. 

Mr.  Frei,  Latin  America's  one  Christian 
Democratic  President,  is  not  onlv  the  tallest 
leader  at  the  session,  but  Is  also  receiving  the 
most  widespread  attention.  Much  of  the 
reason  for  this  attention  lies  in  hemisphere 
interest  in  the  reformist  experiment  he  Is 
attempting  in  his  nation. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Bogoti's 
modernistic  El  Dorado  airport,  the  Chilean 
leader  has  drawn  large  crowds.  He  arrived 
in  a  heavy  downpour  common  to  Bogota  at 
this  season-but  this  did  not  dampen  en- 
thusiasm over  his  arrival,  which  followed  by 
Lwin^i       "''^   ^^^^  °^   Venezuela's   President 

More  than  20,000  Bogotanos  were  on  hand 
for  his  arrival  with  shouts  such  as  "Frei 
■  ■  .  Frei  ...  Frei  ..  .  America  is  at  vour 


President  Eduardo  Frei,  of  Chile 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Mr.  President,  the 

leadership  of  President  Eduardo  Frei  of 

Chile  IS  one  of  the  most  encouraging 

i^r'tn"  L«"",Amerlca.    President  Ivel 

Sifh  ^?''^^""\'"^"  °^  ^^tio"'  one  who, 
with  his  associates,  is  seeking  positive 
and  constructive  reforms-reforms  which 
meet  serious  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems within  the  traditional  principles 
and  values  of  Western  civilization 

Presiderit  Frei  is  occupied  with  his  pro- 
grams and  responsibilities  in  Chile  but 
he  is  also  working  with  persons  in  other 
countries  in  the  interest  of  greater  eco" 
nomic  cooperation  among  Latin  Ameri- 
can <»untnes  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  about  his  eflforts,  written 
by  James  Nelson  Goodsell,  and  published 
recently  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon^ 
Recom^        "^  '"  ^^^  Appendix  of  the 


FIVE-NATION    summit 

In  a  sense  President  Frei's  presence  over- 
shadows that  of  President  Leonl  and  of  their 
host  Carios  Lleras  Restrepo.  Colombia's  new 
Chief  Executive.  The  crowd  on  hand  for  the 
Frei  arrival  was  larger  than  that  for  Pres- 
ident Leonl. 

The  Chilean  leader's  words  were  much  re- 

of'^'!fo^"^-  '"^^  ^"  beginning  a  task 
of  major  importance."  he  said  in  brief  ar- 
rival remarks— remarks  seen  as  heralding  the 
importance  of  the  BogoU  session  which 
brings  together  Chile,  Colombia.  Ecuador 
Peru,  and  Venezuela.  --"auor. 

These  remarks,  backed  up  by  the  verv 
visible  presence  of  the  tall  Chilean  leader" 
whose  expressive  face  lends  itself  so  easily 
to  caricature,  seemed  to  many  here  to  give 
Mr.  Frei  s  stamp  of  approval  to  the  session 
and  to  give  it  added  importance 

Actually,  much  of  the  work  for  this  con- 
ference has  gone  on  during  the  past  several 
weeks,  and  In  particular  in  the  week  since 
Uie^  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lleras  Restrepo  on 

TRADE  UNrry  stressed 
r-r]^""^  remained  to  be  done  offlclallv  bv  the 
presidents  of  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Vene- 
zuela and  representatives  from  Ecuador  and 
mpnt  ^nf"'"^  ^^^^'  ^'gn^ures  to  a  docu- 
nient  calling  for  greater  economic  unity 
among  Latin-American  nations 
thP  «  !f  ^"  ^"^  ^^^  ^«*'  importance  of 
from  flvp°n  Z"^  "'^  opportunity  for  leaders 
from  five  nations  to  sit  down  and  talk.    Not 

uo  fnr  r"""*^  ^'^^  ^'^  P°""^«'  '«s«es  are 
up  for  discussion. 

One  participant  in  this  "little  summit  "  as 
the  session  has  been  billed  he-e    sa?d   tha? 
the  frankness  of  the  talks  which  be^an  Sun 
day  and  carried  through  Monday  a^d  Tue"- 
hopes.'*'^    ''^""^"'"^    "^i'^'^'l    °"^    ^-nd^^t 

t>,r^^n!^5  ^°'^'=*  '°°*  ^  Chilean  ,  indicated 
n^fii^?"*^^*  ^^''^  '-^^^-^  *"«  most  sle 
X^r,    "J^^  *''"''•     "W*^"^  he  had  to  sfy 

and  tT.^^^  T""  '^*  ^'■^^^^t  attention^ 
and  respect  by  the  others.  After  all  he  k 
the  major  reformist  leader  present  " 

CHILE    EMPHASIZED 

tPi»,°P?'^  n«^spapers,  as  well  as  radio  and 
,fi«K  °°     stations,     have     been     carrving 

oufother^cn'""."?  ''°"^""'=  conditions  in  thf 
lour  other  countries  represented  here  A  snot 
Bun^ey  during  the  past  week  of  four  leadTng 
do^  F^  newspaper^EI  Tlempo,  Ei  EspectS! 
Dre;n^H    ^  °;  *'''*  '*  Rep<ibllca-sho.iB  the 


r^rvMr^TjTTCcTmsjAT    pprr»pn 


APPFMmV 


f^prtfpynhpr    1 ',      1Qnn 


QiO  )l// 


1 7i/ii 


1  I 


i  na n 


^^/^"yK  t  r~^  r\  -r-r* ,-  1 
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It  may  be  well  that  thU  Bogota  session. 
while  enhancing  the  Image  of  Colombia's 
new  President,  will  redound  particularly  to 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Prei. 

"He  la  emerging  as  the  major  Latin 
America  spokeMnan."  said  a  Bogota  com- 
mentator.    "He  Is  unrivaled." 

TiBL    LAUDEO 

In  hl«  column  In  Monday  morning's  El 
EspectadcHT,  Lucio  Duz&n  wrote:  "The  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Prel  on  the  Chilean  scene 
gives  hla  country  a  continental  Importance. 
bringing  lt«  extraordinarily  near  to  all  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere." 

Other  commentators,  waxing  perhaps  a 
Uttle  too  eloquent,  have  suggested  Mr.  Frel 
as  a  modem  day  Slm6n  Bolivar  in  develop- 
ing a  Latin-American  consensus  on  develop- 
ment and  unity.  Tet  as  Mr.  Frel.  together 
with  Presidents  Lenol  and  Lleras  Restrepo. 
toured  Bogota  s  famous  Qulnta  Bolivar, 
where  the  Latin-American  liberator  once 
lived.  It  was  the  Chilean  leader  who  at- 
tracted the  most  attention,  the  most  ap- 
plause, and  the  deepest  tones  of  respect. 


Gold  Unalloyed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  ixoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  should  be 
aware  of  the  historic  part  in  the  security 
of  this  country  which  have  been  played 
by  the  Reserves  of  the  military  services. 

As  tdl  of  us  know  from  our  own  experi- 
ence, citizen-soldier,  sailor,  marine,  air- 
man and  coast  guardsman,  have  supplied 
a  tremendous  part  of  the  manpower  for 
successful  prosecution  of  our  wars  in 
the  past,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  this 
country  to  look  to  this  element  of  our  de- 
fense structure  in  the  future. 

Of  particular  interest  at  this  time  Is 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  three  sea 
services,  the  Naval  Air  Reserve,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
aviation.  Fifty  years  ago  these  elements 
of  our  defense  structure  came  into  i)e- 
Ing.  The  record  that  they  have  made  is 
eloquently  and  succinctly  outlined  in  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 14  Issue  of  Navy  Times.  This  com- 
mentary, by  Editor  John  Slinkman.  im- 
der  the  heading  "Gold  Unalloyed '  will 
be  of  Interest  to  every  Member  of  this 
Congress: 

OOLD  TTnallotzd 

August  29  marked  the  Golden  Anniver- 
saries of  an  Important  component  of  each  of 
the  three  Sea  Services.  That  summer  day  of 
1918  saw  the  birth  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve, 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  of  Coast 
Guard  aviation. 

Pot  each,  this  August  of  1966  marked  the 
completion  of  50  years  of  soUd  achievement. 
of  sterling  (if  that's  the  appropriate  word 
whan  t»'fc<"g  of  Golden  Anniversaries)  serv. 
Ice  to  tb«  United  States. 

The  rceord  ot  the  Coast  Guard's  air  arm 
WM  dotailed  In  our  August  34  Issue  so  we 
will  not  rep«*t  It  here. 

Tb0  Org»nlaMl  Marine  Corps  Reserve  ha« 
not  been  mtich  in  the  news  of  late  but  that 


situation  coiUd  change  overnight.  For 
should  a  call-up  of  Reserve  units  come,  its 
100.000  members  are  ready.  Those  familiar 
with  military  history  will  not  forget  how 
quickly  the  Marine  Reserves  re.<!ponded  in 
1950.  Overnight  they  were  mobilized  to  more 
than  double  the  then-small  Reg\ilar  Corps, 
contributing  In  full  meru^ure  to  the  Corps' 
glorious  record  in  Kore;i. 

Today  the  Reserve  .stands  just  as  ready  a^ 
then,  its  organization  continually  l>eing  re- 
fined to  meet  changing  needs. 

ITie  N.ival  Air  Reserve  also  ha.'?  not  t>een 
mtich  in  the  news  of  late-  and  this  despite 
the  tremendous  y^h  a  bis;  segment  of  It  has 
t>een  performing  in  the  Vietnam  War  for  the 
past  yeiu-  and  a  half. 

Through  .'Vpril  1.  Air  Rp?.er%i3t5.  beefed  up 
by  active-duty  training  center  personnel,  had 
flown  194  flights — some  to  Hawaii,  many  all 
the  way  to  Siiigon  and  Da  Nang.  They  had 
compiled  10  000  flying  hours,  over  23  million 
passenger  miles  and  five  million  cargo  ton 
miles.  Tl-ie  figures  are  now  undoubtedly 
much  higher,  especiiUly  since  a  great  deal  of 
this  summer's  active  duty  training  was  de- 
voted to  this  supply  effort  Not  that  the  air 
crews  do  this  work  only  during  tlieir  14  days' 
annual  training;  hundreds  of  them  have 
given  addlUon.U  time  to  such  flights 

Yet,  as  we  said,  this  has  not  been  much 
In  the  news 

Naval  Air  Reservists  not  engaged  In  this 
big  Job,  like  ihe  Orgar.l/ed  Marine  Reserves 
(and  their  own  Surf, ice  Reserve  brethren 
who  had  their  Golden  Anniversary  last  year) 
are  meanwhile  honing  their  skills  through 
many  hours  of  training,  ready  to  fight  again — 
as  they  did  in  Korea — should  the  call  come. 

To  all  these  fine  organisations.  Navy  Times 
extends   its  best   wishes  on   their   birthdays. 


Napervllle  Mourns — Anonjnders  Some 
Questions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  14.  1966 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  come  to  all  our  districts  in  recent 
months  sad  news  that  some  young  man 
has  lost  his  life  in  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. This  war  is  even  more  cruel,  I 
think,  than  World  War  II.  for  that  was 
a  large-scale  war  and  casualties  were  less 
rare. 

A  fine  young  man.  Pfc.  Edward  M.  Sie- 
ben,  of  Naperville.  111..  In  my  district,  was 
one  who  was  killed,  and  the  Naperville 
Sun  carried  a  most  poignant  story  about 
him  and  about  war.  I  have  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

Naperville  MornNS — A>.-d  Ponders  Some 

QUESTIOKS 

Naperville's  first  victim  of  the  Viet  Nam 
war  was  buried  here  Tuesday  with  military 
honors.  Pfc.  Edward  M  Sieben  died  of  gun- 
shot wounds  August  2  some  three  weeks  after 
joining  the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  Air  Mobile, 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Our  hearts  and  deepest  sympathy  go  out 
to  the  family  of  this  young  man  and  we 
share  the  concern  of  the  families  who  have 
some  member  m  the  combat  area  or  bound 
for  It. 

We  remember  vividly  the  m.any  times  we 
had  to  write  heart-breaking  stories  of  casual- 
ties In  World  War  n  and  how  we  hoped  then 


that  once  that  holocaust  was  ended,  we  would 
never  have  to  write  another  such  story. 

But  we  were  naive!  The  "war  t«  end  all 
wars."  World  War  I,  w.os  followed,  in  quick 
succession  by  civil  war  In  Spain,  and  invasion 
of  China,  Ethiopia,  Czechoslovakia.  Poland, 
eventually  culminating  in  World  War  If  -the 
war  we  thought  so  horrible  that  it  cotUd  not 
happ>en  again.  Except  that  "small  wars"  have 
been  going  on  ever  since,  including  the 
Korean  "situation"  which,  though  far  from 
"small."  was  not  declared  as  a  war. - 

Our  path  into  involvement  In  Viet  Nam 
Is  not  clear  cut;  our  road  to  succ'ess  is  tortur- 
ous; and  the  true  meaning  of  victory  in  this 
area  is  obscure — at  least  to  us — and.  we 
stispect,  to  most  citizens. 

A  young  man  from  Naperville  who  returned 
some  months  ago  from  a  tour  of  duty  In 
Viet  Nam  has  said,  .  .  .  "we  must  hold  south- 
east Asia  and  contain  communism  or  else  live 
in  a  oneway  world.  If  the  communists  gain 
southeast  Asia,  they  will  spread  over  the  en- 
tire south  Pacific.  Traffic— not  merely  in 
goods,  but  in  knowledge — could  flow  only 
one  direction.  For  instance,  to  reach  India, 
we  would  have  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Instead 
of  the  Pacific."  Living  close  to  the  Vietna- 
mese p>eople.  he  also  expressed  deep  concern 
for  them — as  our  soldiers  In  Korea  felt  con- 
cern for  the  Koreans;  as.  In  fact,  our  soldiers 
abroad  have  always  felt  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  have  come  In  contact. 

Our  wish — naturally— Is  that  the  war  can 
be  speedily  concluded  with  decisive  victory. 
But  we  are  not  as  naive  as  we  once  were. 
Speed  Is  not  the  nature  of  this  war,  and  de- 
cisiveness Is  an  Illusion.  And  how  is  a  vic- 
tory to  be  maintained? 

Our  deep  concern  Is  for  our  country.  What 
Is  the  limit  of  our  resources — men  and  ma- 
teriel? No  economic  acrobatics  can  suitnin 
our  way  of  life  when  our  resources  are  de- 
pleted. Besides,  we  have  problems  at  home 
In  the  way  of  Improving  the  standards  for 
m.any  of  our  own  citizens. 

A  public  official,  speaking  on  TV.  expressed 
our  thought  recently  when  he  said  that  It 
would  profit  us  little  to  win  the  war  abroad 
If  we  were  to  lose  It  at  home. 

The  whole  situation  has  myriad  facets,  and 
there  are  many  facts  which  we  do  not  know. 
But  If  Pfc.  Sleben's  death  can  make  us 
pause  In  our  headlong  pursuit  of  biuslncss  — 
as-usual;  If  It  can  make  us  realize  that  this 
Is  a  war.  and  that  there  Is  danger  to  our 
country  from  without  and  within,  and  Inspire 
us  to  constructive  thought  and  action,  his 
death  t^ill  be  easier  to  bear. 


Democrats'  Chances  Improved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1966 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  column  by  William 
S.  White  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  13,  1966,  in  which  he  outlines 
the  stoi-y  of  the  superUberals  who  are 
attempting  to  destroy  the  two  party  sys- 
tem. It  seems  to  me  that  America  could 
do  without  extremists  on  both  ends  of 
the  political  spectrum.  The  two  party 
system  made  America  great  and  we  only 
have  to  look  to  other  countries  which 
have  a  multiparty  system  to  see  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  these  splinter  groups. 

The  column  follows: 
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Brown  and  O'Connor — Democrats 

Chances  Improved 

(By  WUllam  S.  VThite) 

A  little  while  ago  few  detached  observers 

would  have  bet  on  the  chances  in  November 

of  the  Democratic  gubernatori.il  candidates 

in  this  Nation's  two  most  critical  states,  New 

York  and  California. 

In  California,  Gov.  Edmund  Brown  was 
reeling  under  the  overwhelming  Republican 
primary  victory  of  actor  Ronald  Reagan.  It 
looked  that  the  heretofore  unslnkable  Pat 
Brown,  for  all  his  past  ability  to  survive  in 
Ijeavy  seas,  was  this  time  on  the  way  to  the 
bottom. 

In  New  York.  Prank  O'Connor  was  ahead 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  he  now 
holds;  but  by  every  sign  It  was  to  be  an 
honor  of  most  deb.atable  value  against  the 
Republican  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Now  the  atmosphere  has  changed  and  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  read  advance  burial 
services  over  either  Brown  In  California  or 
O'Connor  In  New  York.  This  Is  all  to  the 
good^not  in  the  least  because  each  man  Is 
something  called  a  Democrat  and  not  at  all 
because  there  is  something  bad  about  either 
man's  Republican  opponent.  It  is  good, 
r.uher,  for  reasons  of  high  national  healtii 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  mere  par- 
tisan considerations.  This  columnist,  for 
one.  in  ordinary  circumstances  could'  not 
c.ire  less  whether  California  or  New  York 
chose  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  But 
tncse   are   not   ordinary   clrcumtances. 

Fur  profoundly  Involved  here  are  both  the 
prospect  of  strengthening  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  checking  a  dangerous  Balkaniza- 
tion of  American  politics  by  super-liberals 
who  are  in  truth  the  spokesmen  for  a  stag- 
gering intolerance  and  for  minority  rule  by 
an  "elite"— their  own  elite.  A  third  force 
h;is  risen  and  nowhere  Is  it  so  strong  as  In 
New  York  and  California.  It  Is  not  a  pretty 
force.  It  is  a  force  which  while  tirelessly 
proclaiming  Its  uniquely  pure  "democratic" 
motivations  proceeds  in  fact  on  moral  black- 
mail and  intellectual  blackjackery. 

In  New  York  it  Is  represented  by  the 
Liberal  Party,  which  through  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  third  party  ticket  seeks  the  destruc- 
tion of  O'Connor  not  because  he  Is  illiberal 
but  because  he  is  not  violently  and  Irrespon- 
sibly liberal— and  because  the  Democratic 
Party  would  not  let  the  Libenal  Party  dictate 
its  candidates. 

In  California  it  Is  typified  by  a  far-out 
pseudo-Democratic  and  anti-Vietnam  war 
group  which  bites  at  Brown  not  because  he 
may  be  a  poor  Governor  but  because  he  will 
not  call  on  this  Nation  to  abandon  the 
pledges  of  three  successive  Presidents  to  the 
tortured  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Tiie  Liberal  Party  In  New  York,  whatever 
Us  disclaimers.  Intends  to  defeat  O'Connor 
and  thus  to  re-elect  Rockefeller.  The  Demo- 
cratic far-outs  In  California  will  go  on  back- 
stabbing  Brown  even  If  this  means  victory 
for  a  man  at  whom  they  Incessantly  scream 
as  a  "right-wing  extremist  "—Ronald  Reagan 
In  short,  the  bottom  reality  Is  that  neither 
Rockefeller  In  New  York  nor  Reagan  In  Cali- 
fornia can  win  without  vengeful  wrecking 
crew  assistance  from  super-liberals  to  whom 
all  Republicans  are  normally  anathema. 

In  neither  state  could  a  Republican  victory 
be  a  genuine  one  for  the  perfectly  decent  old 
GOP.  In  either  case  It  would  be  only  a 
triumph  for  a  bitter-minded  fragmentary 
minority  operating  on  the  principle  of  rule 
or  rum  and  scorning  even  the  highly  elastic 
If  still  basically  fair,  rules  of  the  whole  Amer- 
ican political  game. 

This  is  basically  the  perpetually  howling 
bloc  of  professional  dissenters  that  has  long 
since  proceeded  from  any  responsible  dis- 
agreement with  American  foreign  policy  to 
efforts  to  sabotage  It  In  public  and  In  private 
to  seize  an  unconstitutional  veto  over  it.  It 
Is  this  bloc  that  has  long  terrorized  the  poll- 
tics  of  two  states  by  Imperious  demands  to 


have  Its  minority  way  at  every  cost.  It  Is 
this  block  that  was  ceaselessly  biting  at  Pres- 
ident John  P.  Kennedy  in  the  last  months 
before  his  death  and  now  all  but  canonizes 
his  brother,  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy. 

O'Connor  and  Brown  ought  to  be  elected 
not  because  they  would  necessarilv  be  better 
Governors  than  their  adversaries  and  not  re- 
motely for  any  partisan  purpose.  They 
ought  to  be  elected  because  this  country  has 
already  smashed  any  real  threat  from  a 
Balkan-minded  right  wing  and  now  simply 
must  crush  this  increasingly  arrogai.t 
Balkan-minded  left-wing  menace  to  a  i»Ii- 
tics  of  some  responsibility  and  of  some  re- 
-■^pect  for  majority  will. 
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Then,  too.  there  Is  copper  at  the  *>- 
mile-depth  level.  Certainly,  this  is  an 
ore  needed  by  this  country. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other 
exciting  projects  involving  underwater 
engmeering.  All  of  these  things  add  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  begin  with 
our  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  other 
institutions  to  expand  the  study  in  this 
new  field.  It  i.s  a  new  exciting  field  of  in- 
ner space  and  we  should  prepare  for  it 
now. 


Authorizing  the  Establishment  and 
Operation  of  Sea-Grant  Colleges  and 
Programs 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  13,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  16559)  to  amend 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  sea-grant 
colleges  and  program.s  by  initiating  and 
supporting  programs  of  education  and  re- 
search in  the  various  fields  relating  to  the 
development  of  marine  resources,  and  for 
other  piu-poses. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  studied  the  subject  of 
the  legislation  for  many  weeks,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

(Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
timeliness  of  this  program,  I  think,  is 
an  appropriate  question  that  should  be 
answered. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  experts, 
it  is  past  time  for  this  great  country  of 
ours  to  begin  its  exploration  into  the 
development  and  utilization  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  experts  say  that 
the  great  population  explosion  of  the 
earth  which  is  occurring  now  and  which 
will  be  of  critical  proportions  by  the 
year  1975,  or  whatever  the  year  is,  they 
say  that  when  it  reaches  its  peak,  then 
this  great  mass  of  humanity  is  going  to 
have  to  look  to  the  sea  in  order  to  survive. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  is  impera- 
tive to  begin  now  to  study  how  we  can 
utilize  the  sea  and  then  to  develop  the 
needed  resources  which  this  great  coun- 
try needs,  some  of  which  we  must  import 
from  other  countries,  such  as  manga- 
nese and  other  ones. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  already,  investigations 
show  that  at  the  1-mile  depth  we  can  re- 
trieve manganese  which  lies  on  the  ocean 
floor  in  chunks  as  large  as  the  fist  of  a 
man's  hand. 


Speak  Out  for  Wood 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14.  1966 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent article,  "Speak  Out  for  Wood."  dem- 
onstrating the  superior  advantages  of 
wood  in  school  construction,  was  pub- 
lished by  Wester  Wood  Products  As.socia- 
tion,  Portland,  In  its  September  1966  is- 
sue of  Progre.ss  Round  Up. 

With  the  ever  increasing  need  for  new 
school  buildings  and  their  increasing 
construction  costs,  school  districts 
throughout  our  Nation  would  do  well  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lower  wood  con- 
struction cost5  and  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  wood.  I  hope  every  school 
administrator  will  read  the  following 
article: 

Spe.\k  Out  for  Wood:  Don't  Let  It  Become 
A  School  "Drop  Otn' 
You  must  become  better  Informed  at  the 
outset.  When  you  speak  out  for  wood  schools, 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  be  challenged 
on  three  basic  points:  Fire  safety,  compara- 
tive fire  insiu-ance  rates,  and  maintenance 
costs.  You'll  need  reasonable  answers,  and 
here  they  are  in  l»riefest  form: 

Human  safety  Is  assured  through  good  de- 
sign, more  than  choice  of  materials.  Safety 
depends  on  exits,  numerous  and  properly 
placed.  One-hour  corridor  walls,  panic  hard- 
ware on  doors,  protected  stairways,  alarm  sys- 
tems, masonry  around  furnaces — these  pro- 
vide human  safety. 

Every  state  has  lu  safety  requirement* 
that  all  school  distrlcu  must  meet,  and  cities 
and  counties  add  further  restrictions. 
Actually,  the  major  codes  rate  heavy  timber 
construction  ahead  of  steel.  Why?  Becatuse 
timber  roofs  slay  In  place  longer  diu-lne  a 
fire. 

The  public  and  many  school  officials  put 
their  trust  in  "fireproof"  construction  but 
code  officials  and  firemen  know  this  '  is  a 
"deadly  myth."  Most  building  fires  sUrt  in 
contents,  and  the  best  solution  If  fire  brprikg 
out  is  smooth  and  rapid  evacuation  by  way  of 
proper  exists. 

Don't  let  school  people  confuse  human 
safety  with  properly  safety.  Pupil  safety 
demands  must  be  met.  of  cour.-se.  After  that 
a  district  has  the  option  to  choose  materials 
and  design  features  that  will  reduce  plant 
losses  In  a  fire. 

Insurance  rates  will  be  a  continuing  ex- 
pense to  the  district,  and  masonry  enjoys 
lower  rates,  admittedly.  But  savings- 
minded  officials  should  look  further,  and 
compare  construction  costs.  Oftentimes,  the 
savings  on  a  school  built  mostly  of  wood 
will  pay  the  difference  on  Insurance  for  twice 
the  predicted  life  of  the  school. 

In  Tacoma.  lire  insurance  on  the  all-wood 
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Hunt  Junior  High  School  costs  $1,300  a 
year.  On  concrete  and  steel,  the  rate  would 
have  been  only- $700.  However,  wood  saved 
an  estimated  <122.000  on  building  costs.  It 
would  take  2CX)  years  of  WOO  savings  to  catch 
up— and  this  says  nothing  of  the  Intereet 
saved  on  money  saved  in  the  first  place. 

"The  flre  insurance  rates  we  pay  on  schools 
In  Los  Angeles  certainly  are  no  deterrent  to 
using  wood."  declares  the  business  manager 
of  that  huge  district. 

Don't  be  stopped  by  the  lns\irance  argu- 
ment. Insist  on  actual  figures  for  compari- 
son, even  though  sources  are  vague  on  the 
subject.  Balance  Insurance  costs  against 
construction  costs  to  determine  the  long-pull 
advantage  for  your  district. 

Maintenance  costs  are  a  favorite  argument 
against  wood  In  schools.  A  surprising  num- 
ber of  people  who  ought  to  know  better  con- 
sider wood  as  a  temporary  material.  They 
haven't  seen  the  U.S.  Government  report 
that  states:  "Given  reasonable  care,  wood 
siding  wUl  retain  its  beauty  for  centuries,  as 
has  been  amply  proved  by  bouses  that  date 
back  to  early  colonial  times" 

Pew  districts  keep  detailed  maintenance 
data  on  their  schools.  But  there  are  many 
school  men  who  agree  with  Robert  B.  Price. 
Tacoma  architect,  who  opines.  "Maintenance 
costs  are  Just  about  even  up  between  wood 
and  nonwood  schools." 

Bert  Hagen.  board  chairman  at  Bend, 
Oregon,  and  a  lumber  sales  manager,  pulled 
flgxires  for  his  district,  and  found  that  over 
a  25-year  span,  wood  comes  out  even.  Wood 
may  require  painting  or  staining  several 
times,  but  when  masonry  needs  tuck-point- 
Ing  or  repairs  that  cost  more,  that  makes  up 
for  it.  And  some  districts  start  painting 
brick  at  ten  years. 

Coat  comparisons  on  these  three  key  issues 
are  made  in  the  available  literature  on  wood 
school  construction. 

Wood  schools  are  easier  to  remodel  or  en- 
large. Teaching  techniques  are  changing 
rapidly,  but  wood  keeps  up  more  easily  than 
masonry.  Spaces  must  be  amenable  to 
change.  A  new  high  school  at  Newberg, 
Oregon,  has  no  load-bearing  interior  walls; 
wood  trusses  100  feet  long  support  the  roofs, 
allowing  great  flexibility  inside. 

Wood  schools  are  easier  to  heat  and  cool. 
Wood's  superiority  as  an  insulator  reaches 
fantastic  mulUplee — over  1700  times  better 
than  aluminum,  for  example.  Milwaukee 
public  schools  went  back  to  wood  windows. 
to  save  on  both  heating  and  maintenance. 

•'Wood  schools  are  more  friendly  to  chil- 
dren,"   says    a    Michigan    educator.      Wood 
makes   a   child's    transition    from    home   to 
^aasroom    easier    and    more    conducive    to 
Reaming. 

Wood  framing  is  highly  resistant  to  severe 
winds  and  earthquakes.  Three-fourths  of 
California's  schools  are  of  wood  frame,  largely 
because  wood  survives  tremors  without  costly 
reinforcing. 

Schools  become  obsolete  long  before  they 
wear  out.  A  well-built  wood  school  Is  good 
for  75  years  or  more,  and  educators  say  it 
shouldn't  be  necessary  to  build  for  more  than 
35  or  30  years. 


Actioa  by  Physicians  To  Cat   Medicare 
Fund*  to  Hospital* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1966 

Mr.      ROUDEBUSH.    Mr.      Speaker, 
there  are  maixy  cases  where  the  recently 


enacted  medicare  plan  is  causing  prob- 
lems in  administration  in  the  various 
hospitals  in  our  land.  Two  such  hos- 
pitals are  Ball  Memorial  Hospital,  Mun- 
cie.  Ind..  and  Blackford  County  Hospital. 
Hartford  City,  Ind. 

Mr.  Bill  Brantley  wrote  an  excellent 
article  in  the  Muncie  Star.  September  10. 
concerning  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  resulted  in  the  administration  of 
the  medicare  program.    Since  I  feel  these 
problems  exist  in  many  communities.  Mr. 
Brantley's  article  will  be  of  interest  to 
Members   of   this   House.     Therefore.   I 
submit  it  for  printing  in  the  Record: 
Action   by  Phv.sicians  To  Cxt  Medicare 
Fi'ND.s  TO   Hospitals 
(By  BUI  Brantley) 
Doctors  in  Delaware  and  Blackford  coun- 
ties have  opened  a  battle  against  what  they 
call  excessive  red  tape  in  their  care  of  elderly 
patients. 

They  lUe  refu.sing  to  .sign  certificnlion  slips 
which  state  that  patients  over  65  whom  they 
admit  tc)  the  hospital  are  there  because  of 
"medical  necessity  "  The  specially  prescribed 
forms  axe  demanded  by  the  hospitals  and 
Blue  Cross  of  Indiana,  the  federal  govern- 
ment's agent  for  Medicare  admjiustration  in 
the  state. 

Affected  are  B;h11  Memorial  HospiuU  at 
Muncie  and  the  Bl.ickford  County  Hospital 
at  Hartford  City. 

As  the  matter  stands  now.  the  doctors  who 
refuse  t<3  sign  the  forms  will  lose  their  staff 
privileges 

And  with  the  loss  of  these  privileges,  they 
lose  the  right  to  admit  patients  of  any  age  to 
the  hospital. 

Both  sides  claim  the  Medicare  law  supports 
them. 

The  pliysiciar.s  say  that  the  law  specifically 
prohibits  iiuerference  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  us  ai»ents  m  their  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Blue  Cri^s  and  the  hospitals'  boards 
of  trust-ees  s.iy  that  the  law  requires  the 
ceriification. 

The  membership  of  the  Delaware-Black- 
ford C:)iii-ity  Medical  .S<xnety  voted  unani- 
mously at  a  specially  called  meeting  last 
Tuesday  night  to  advise  ■its  membership  not 
to  s.jita  the  medical  necessity'  Medicare 
forms  " 

Substantially  more  than  half  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  society  w'as  present  for  the 
meeting;  which  was  called  to  discuss  the 
subject. 

Trustees  at  both  hospitals  have  been  noti- 
fied of  the  medical  society's  action.  Dr.  Don- 
ald R.  Taylor  president  of  the  society,  said. 
Dr.  Taylor  i.s  a  radiologist  at  Bull  Hospital. 
The  physicians  say  that  it  Is  Blue  Cross 
which  is  forcing  the  issue  and  theatening 
financial  ruin  on  the  hospitals  by  its  ac- 
tion. BMH  Administrati>r  'rt'alter  Eberc  said 
Friday  afternoon  that  2.5  per  cent  of  Ball 
Hospital's  load  is  iro.-n  patter.t,=i  65  years  of 
age  and  older. 

He  said  that  if  the  hi>splt,il  d'>es  not  get 
Medicare  reimbursement  from  Blue  Cross  it 
will  be  hurting  within  two  to  three  weeks. 
"We  may  Just  have  to  clc».se  our  doors." 
Ebert  said.  He  added  that  It  i.s  possible  for 
the  hospiUil  to  pull  otit  of  Medicare  "but 
that  re<}uires  six  month.s  notice." 

A  special  hosp;t.il  committee  made  up  of 
trustees  and  physicians  will  meet  with  EJbert 
MDiiday  afternoon  to  discuss  the  problem. 
Ebert  said  the  full  b<Mrd  Is  not  scheduled  to 
meet  again  until  lace  in  the  month. 

The  doctors  say  that  Blue  Cross  action  h.-is: 

1.  Injected  a  third  and  outside  party  into 
the  traditionally  private  doctor-patient  re- 
lationship. 

2.  Threatened  loss  of  revenues  to  hospitals 
which  are  not  able  to  meet  its  requirements. 

3.  Created  needless  interference  with  the 
physician's  practice. 


4.  'Violated  the  opening  section  of  "Pro- 
hibition Against  Any  Federal  Interference" 
of  the  new  Medicare  Uaw. 

Dr.  Taylor.  Dr.  Jack  M.  Walker,  secretary 
of  the  society:  and  Dr.  Lall  G.  Montgomery, 
chairman  of  the  society's  public  relations 
committee,  said  in  a  prepared  statement: 

"The  members  of  the  society  want  all  their 
patients  to  understand  that  their  decision  in 
this  matter  in  no  way  is  an  effort  to  deprive 
the  patient  of  good  medical  care  or  financial 
coverage  of  their  hospitalization  by  any 
means  available  to  the  patient. 

"The  physicians  of  Delaware  and  Blackford 
counties  have  taken  their  stand  on  the  side 
of  continued  good  patient  care  at  the  risk  of 
losing  a  very  large  portion  of  their  o'wn  live- 
lihood." 

Ebert  admitted  that  he  thought  the  "gov- 
ernment's requirement  of  the  certification 
forms  Is  ridiculous  and  an  insult  to  the  doc- 
tors, but  it  is  the  law." 

He  cited  a  portion  of  the  Medicare  act. 
Sect.  1814.  which  requires  a  form  of  certifica- 
tion. He  added  that  Blue  Cross  in  its  Medi- 
care Bulletin  37  said.  "Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  advised  that  any  deviation 
from  the  wording  'Medical  Necessity'  would 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  program 
and  would  therefore  not  be  acceptable." 

The  doctors,  on  the  other  hand,  point  out 
in  their  statement  that.  "It  has  been  implied 
that  the  action  taken  by  Indiana  Blue  Cross 
is  required  by  the  government  in  its  admin- 
istration of  the  Medicare  Law.  however  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Medicare  Law  and  all 
its  ramifications  and  requirements  was  under- 
taken by  members  of  the  society.  It  was  con- 
cluded by  the  membership  that  the  certifica- 
tion form  was  not  a  requirement  of  the  law 
and  might  even  be  illegal.  This  opinion  is 
supported  by  a  recent  wire  from  Arthur  Hess 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  the 
president-elect  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation." 

Doctors  maintain — and  are  svipported  by 
Ebert — that  the  process  of  admitting  a  pa- 
tient to  the  hospital  contains  numerous 
statements  of  the  need  for  the  patient 
being  there  in  the  first  place.  Both  the 
doctors  and  the  administrator  point  out 
that  the  chart  always  contains  a  preliminary 
diagnosis  of  the  patient's  Illness. 

The  requirement  of  certification  beyond 
that  Is  the  step  at  which  the  doctors  are 
balking  and  which  they  are  calling  red  tape. 
The  physicians  claim  that  the  admission  note 
is  the  good  faith  requirement  set  up  by  the 
law. 

Ball  Hospital's  trustees  voted  Aug.  28  to 
make  the  certification  form  a  part  of  the 
patient's  official  chart. 

All  charts  from  each  month  are  collected 
and  reviewed  during  the  first  10  days  of  the 
following  month.  Any  incomplete  chart. 
such  as  a  missing  signattire.  causes  the  phy- 
sician In  question  to  lose  his  suiff  accredita- 
tion. 

Ebert  said  a  spot  check  FYiday  Indicated 
that  doctors  at  Ball  Hospital  were  leaving 
their  charts  incomplete  in  large  numbers. 

The  doctors  themselves  admitted  that  they 
were  purposely  leaving  their  signatures  off 
the  blanks  or  removing  the  certification  form 
entirely  from  the  charts. 

However.  Ebert  said  It  was  .administratively 
Impossible  for  him  to  have  the  Augu.st  ch.irts 
reviewed  by  Saturday — the  day  they  normally 
would  be  reviewed. 

He  said  he  didn't  know  when  he  wotild 
get  it  done,  but  admitted  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  certify  to  Blue  Cross  that  the 
certification  form  Is  signed  if  it  Is  not. 
And  without  Ebert's  certification  on  each 
Medicare  claim  to  Blue  Cross,  no  reimburse- 
ment from   federal  funds  will  be   made. 

Drs.  Taylor.  Walker  and  Montgomery  said. 
"The  medical  society  hopes  that  the  two 
hospital  boards  will  rescind  this  order  to 
their  reepectlve  medical  staffs  so  that  no 
patient  will  be  deprived  of  hospital  and  med- 
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leal  care  by  the  physician  of  his  choice.  Such 
action  by  the  hospitals  would  force  Indiana 
Blue  Cross  to  reconsider  the  stand  It  has 
taken. 

"Tlie  physicians  of  the  Delaware-Blackford 
County  Medical  Society  stand  ready  to  serve 
young  and  old  alike  as  physicians  practising 
under  the  long  established  American  system 
of  direct  physician-patient  relationship 
■without  the  restrictions  of  any  third  party 
or  i^overnmentnl  red  tape  and  bureaucratic 
Interference." 

The  portion  of  the  Medicare  Law  which  the 
two  counties'  doctors  believe  is  being  violated 
reads : 

'Nothing  In  this  title  (act)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  Federal  officer  or 
employe  to  e.xercise  any  supervision  or  con- 
trol over  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the 
manner  in  which  medical  services  are  pro- 
vided.  or  over  the  selection,  tenure,  or  com- 
pensation of  any  officer  or  employe  of  any 
institution,  agency,  or  person  providing 
health  services;  or  to  exerci.se  any  supervi- 
sion or  control  over  the  administration  or 
operation  of  any  such  institution,  agency  or 
person." 


Cutting  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NFW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1966 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  read  into  last  Simday's  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  a  little  more  im- 
poitance  than  have  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  should  like  to  express  my 
pleasure  in  their  outcome. 

Though  it  will  undoubtedly  be  some- 
time, yet.  before  we  will  be  able  to  obtain 
a  clear  picture  of  whether  or  not  that 
outcome  will  actually  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable,  broad-based,  popu- 
lar government  in  South  Vietnam,  we 
can,  I  believe,  hope  for  the  moment  that 
thi.s  process  has  been  begun. 

Even  the  New  York  Times  which— as 
most  of  us  know — has  been  normally 
critical  of  the  administration's  policy  in 
Vietnam,  and  which  failed  to  take,  in 
advance  thereof,  an  especially  optimis- 
tic outlook  toward  the  potential  of  South 
Vietnam's  go  at  political  self-determina- 
tion, has  had  some  kind  words  to  say,  as 
witness  its  lead  editorial  on  Monday  of 
this  week: 

Saigon's  Electoral  Victory 
The  elections  In  South  Vietnam  were  a 
success  for  Marshal  Ky's  Government  and 
Indirectly  for  the  Johnson  Administration. 
According  to  present  available  figures,  three- 
quarters  of  the  eligible  voters  cast  ballots. 
This  fiu-  exceeds  Vietnamese  and  American 
hopes  before  election  day. 

"Hie  victory  deserves  full  acknowledg- 
ment, but  its  effects  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated. Candidates  were  merely  elected  to 
an  assembly  which  will  draw  up  a  constitu- 
tion le.iding  to  still  another  election  In  1967 
or  1968  for  as  representative  a  government 
as  the  situation  and  political  backwardness 
of  the  people  will  permit. 

Since  large  regions  of  South  Vietnam  are 
under  Vletcong  control,  or  subject  to  the 
Vletcong's  threats,  the  election  could  not  lead 
to  a  genuine  popular  majority.  But,  Insofar 
as  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  at  this 
stage  of  their  history  could  record  a  demo- 
cratic vote,  they  have  done  so. 


Marshal  Ky.  himself,  has  been  an  In-agaln- 
out-agaln  candidate  for  the  office  of  an 
elected  president,  but  it  Is  obvious  that  any 
future  government  would  have  to  be  either 
militiiry  or.  if  civilian,  willing  to  prosecute 
the  war.  The  confiict  will  go  on  prettv  much 
as  if  the  election,  despite  its  undoubted  value 
are  ripe  for  negotiations  or  a  truce. 

Hanoi's  inflexible  rejection  of  President 
Johnson's  offer  of  a  mutually  agreed  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  South  Vietnam  shows 
th.'it  neither  the  time  nor  the  circumstances 
are  rip  for  negotiations  or  a  truce. 

The  block  on  the  road  to  peace  h.is  boon 
made  clear  again  and  again  by  both  sides,  as 
It  was  In  the  recent  exchange.  The  United 
States  says  that  Hanoi  is  the  aggressor  and 
North  Vietnam  says  that  Washington  is  the 
aggre.'isor.  Behind  the  simple  accusations 
are  all  the  complex  forces  of  power  politics. 
ldcolOj!r\-,  natlonali,=m  and  emotions  th..t 
make  the  war  in  Vietnam  so  stubborn  and, 
for  the  moment,  so  intractable. 

Yet,  the  effort  to  solve  it  and  to  bring 
about  negotiations  must  go  on.  The  United 
States  cannot  assume  that  Hanoi  literally 
means,  and  always  will  mean,  exactly  what 
it  says  today.  North  Vietnam  may  one  day 
accept  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes  really 
Intends  to  'withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia 
when  circumstances  permit,  and  Hanoi  may 
also  hope  that  the  American  escalation  of 
the  war  will  not  continue  to  a  point  of  no 
return. 

In  the  diplomatic  game  that  goes  on  be- 
hind the  crack  of  guns  and  thunder  of 
l>ombs,  the  ideals  for  which  the  United  States 
stands  gained  a  point  in  yesterday's  election. 
The  Vletcong.  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  lost  by  the  same 
margin.  The  war  goes  on.  but  It  has  been 
proved  that  three  out  of  four  of  those  who 
could  vot^ln  South  Vietnam  braved  danger 
and  future  risk  to  do  so,  and  thereby  ex- 
pressed either  support  for  or  acquiescence  in 
what  the  Saigon  Government  Is  trying  to  do. 

I  do  not  find  much  to  quarrel  with  in 
the  Times'  analysis— for,  of  course,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  exaggerate  the  size 
of  this  important  first  step  toward  mak- 
ing South  Vietnam  a  more  effective 
partner  in  waging  and  winning  its  own 
war  for  independence.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve—as does  the  Times— that  "the 
ideals  for  which  the  Uruted  States  stands 
gained  a  point  in  the  election." 

Looking  beyond  that  point,  however. 
I  would  suggest  we  all  now  need  to  con- 
sider what  effect,  if  any,  the  results  may 
have  on  either  our  diplomatic  or  military 
effort  to  bring  that  war  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

First,  as  for  the  diplomatic  effort 
which,  as  the  above  editorial  says,  "goes 
on  behind  the  crack  of  guns  and  thunder 
of  bombs,"  it  would  seem  as  if  the  United 
States-South  Vietnamese  hand  has  been 
strengthened,  even  if  only  a  little.  But, 
given  the  continuing  refusal  by  the 
aggressors  to  consider  any  proffer  of 
wiUingness  to  talk  settlement,  there  is 
not  much  new  one  can  suggest  here  other 
than  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  keep  the  diplomatic  pressures 
on  the  North  through  every  available 
channel. 

On  the  mihtary  front,  however,  it  may 
be  appropriate  to  ask  if  the  President 
has  adequately  considered  the  possible 
alternatives  to  our  ever-increasing 
bombing  of  the  north  in  an  effort  to  halt 
Infiltration  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the 
Vletcong.  It  has  been  difficult  to  ac- 
curately assess  the  value  of  such  bomb- 
ing. Although  it  may  have  had  an  ef- 
fect on  larger  troop  movements  from  the 
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North,  as  witnessed  by  the  recent  diopoff 
in  combat  incidents  between  large  North 
Vietnamese  units  and  allied  forces  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  a 
halt  to  the  supplying  of  the  Vietcong's 
hit-and-run  guemlla  bands  that  ravage 
the  countryside  and  terrorize  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  in  outlying  areas 

If.  as  seems  likely,  the  Vietcong  revert 
now  to  these  kind  of  tactics  it  would  also 
seem  as  if  they  could  thus  prolong  the 
war.  no  matter  how  much  we  step  up 
tlie  punishment  bombing  we  have  been 
relying  on  in  our  efforts  to  halt  the  over- 
all apgression. 

Therefoi-e,  with  a  somewhat  improved 
prospect  for  a  more  stable  political  base 
to  work  with  now  at  hand,  I  wonder  if  it 
1!=  not  time  to  again  ask  for  corisideration 
of  others  means  for  similarly  stabilizing 
the  military  front. 

Now,  cerUinly.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
any  sort  of  mihtary  expert,  but  I  have 
been  interested  for  sometime  in  the  sug- 
gestion  that  has  come  from  several  quar- 
ters that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
cut  the  so-called  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  that 
passes  through  Laos  and  on  into  South 
Vietnam. 

This  would  be  no  mean  feat  but con- 
sidering the  engineering  miracles  worked 
by  the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Seabees 
during  World  War  H— not  bevond  our 
apparent  capabilities.  If  It  could  be 
done— and  if  it  worked— perhaps  both 
the  need  for  escalated  bombing  of  mili- 
tary targets  in  the  North  and  for  more 
and  more  U.S.  troops  in  the  South  could 
be  curtailed. 

It's  worth  a  thought,  anyway— and,  as 
evidence  others  are  tliinking  about  it 
still,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
Wednesday.  September  7: 

Cutting  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 


The  continued  infiltration  of  North  Viet- 
namese soldiery  into  South  Vietnam  raises 
with  Increasing  insistence  the  question  of 
what  can  be  done  to  end  thU  war-pro- 
longing practice.  One  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  transferring  the  Vietnamese  war 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  peace  table  would 
be  to  put  a  stop  to  NortJb  Vietnam's  support 
of  the  Viet  Cong  effort  to  seize  the  south 
by  force. 

More  than  eight  months  ago  these  col- 
umns raised  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  should  not  begin  thinking 
seriously  of  means  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  through  Laos  over  which  most  of  these 
Infiltrators  pass.  At  that  time  we  suggested 
that  an  effective  deterrent  be  to  cut  "a  no- 
man's-Land  swath  from  the  sea  to  mld-Laoe 
to  sever  Communist  infiltration  routes." 

We  added:  "This  swath  need  be  no  longer 
than  50  to  75  miles  in  length.  Sown  with 
mines,  strung  with  wire,  garnished  with 
artillery  and  guarded  by  garrisons  this 
could  be  an  effective  barrier." 

Tiie  pa.^slng  of  time  has  only  made  some 
such  bold  enterprise  all  the  most  needful. 
It  also  remains  one  of  the  most  painless 
methods  by  which  the  war  could  be  brought 
tuider  control. 

Unlike  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  an 
Interdiction  swath  would  have  as  lis  pur- 
pose the  reduction  of  fighting  rather  than 
Its  escalation.  It  would  vloUte  no  unvlo- 
lated  territory,  since  it  would  merely  seek  to 
rob  North  Vietnam  of  the  use  of  Laotian  ter- 
ritory which  Hanoi  hu  taken  over  without 
BO  much  as  a  by-your-leave.  It  would,  ac- 
cording to  some  reports,  even  be  welcomed 
in  Laos  which  has  grown  Increasingly  con- 
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ceroed  with  the  greater  and  greater  use  of 
Its  territory  by  North  Vietnam. 

Cutting  such  a  swath  through  rugged 
areas  would  be  no  small  feat.  It  would  re- 
quire not  an  army  to  protect  the  work,  but  a 
vast  crew  of  workers  and  an  abundance  of 
equipment.  But  we  doubt  If  It  would  re- 
quire as  much  effort  as  will  be  needed  to  put 
down  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  without  some  such  halt  to  Infiltration. 
In  any  event.  If  such  a  swath  is  considered 
the  best  means  of  ending  infiltration,  we 
doubt  If  it  would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Some  way  must  be  found  to,  first,  reduce 
the  scale  of  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and.  then. 
end  It  entirely.  We  hope  that  the  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  some  such  plan  for  ending 
Infiltration. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  the  heart  of  our  prob- 
lem in  Vietnam  lies  the  need  for  us  to 
help  create  a  climate  of  security,  now.  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam— in  which, 
at  long  last,  their  hamlets,  villages,  and 
cities  can  be  so  organized  as  to  be  im- 
mune fnxn  terroristic  attack,  and  free 
to  resume  the  tranquillity  of  peasant  life. 
We  are  now  endeavoring,  as  I  under- 
stand it  to  link  up  certain  pacified  areas 
along  the  coast  near  Da  Nang,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  hamlets  elsewhere  that 
have  become  pacified  under  the  effort 
made  by  our  Army  Special  Forces,  so- 
called. 

But  on  the  whole,  a  complete  picture 
along  "these  lines  has  yet  to  emerge.  The 
faUures  of  the  past— especially  of  the 
so-called  strategic  hamlet  program,  as 
columnist  Richard  Wilson  has  recently 
pointed  out  in  the  Evening  Star  here  in 
Washington — have  seemed  to  paralyze 
the  thinking  of  the  administration  to 
ccane  up  with  anything  better  for  the 
future. 

As  Mr.  Wilson  further  stated : 
Security,  security,  security  Is  the  essential 
Ingredient,  and  that  does  not  exist  ( in  South 
Vietnam,  now)  except  m  special  areas. 

And,  then  he  concludes  his  column  in 
last  Monday's  Star  by  saying : 

(This)  la  mainly  a  political  war.  unlike  any 
we  ever  fought  before:  a  war  In  which  gen- 
erals must  concern  themselves  not  only  with 
mlUtary  strategy  but  with  civic  action  and 
political  and  economic  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree — and  I  believe  it 
is  time  we  took  another  look  at  what  we 
could  do,  what  new  policy  we  could  come 
up  with,'  under  which  we  could  promote 
the  security  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam for,  on  our  ability  to  do  so,  now 
probably  depends  such  victory  as  we  can 
hope  for.  i 
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Tbe  President's  Response  to  Vietnam 
Peace  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


proposal,  which  I  sent  by  letter  to  the 
President. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  place  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's response  to  my  proposal: 

The  White  HoitsE. 
Washington,  September  7, 1966. 
Hon  Hehbfrt  Tenzer. 

Houjf  of  Repretientath-es. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Congressman  Tenzer  I  thank  you 
for  your  tliouehlful  letter  of  August  31. 

All  of  us  want  to  see  the  earliest  possible 
estabUsl^ment  of  peace  in  Viet  Nam,  a  peace 
that  will  leave  the  brave  and  long-suffering 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  masters  in  their 
own  land,  free  from  terror  and  intimidation, 
free  from  external  ageres-sion.  and  free  to 
create  their  own  political  and  economic  insti- 
tutions. No  one  would  be  happier  than  I  to 
see  the  earliest  possible  achievement  of  that 

goal. 

You  know  of  the  intensive  and  extensive 
efforts  we  have  m.nde  to  taring  the  fighting  to 
a  close  and  to  settle  this  matter  by  peaceful 
means  Thfise  efforts  continue,  often  quietly 
and  awav  from  the  glare  of  publicity. 

But.  as  vou  know,  every  effort  to  date  has 
encountered  a  loud  and  abusive  rejection 
from  Hanoi  and  from  Peiping.  Most  re- 
cently. Foreign  Minister  Thanat  of  Thailand 
and  other  leaders  in  Asia  proposed  an  Asian 
conference  to  work  toward  peace  in  Viet  Nam. 
The  Communists'  reaction  was  .swift  and 
totally  negative. 

Nonetheless,  we  and  others  who  genuinely 
seek  peace  will  persist  in  its  pursuit. 

I  have  asked  my  advisers  to  study  your 
specific  proposal  and  to  give  it  the  careful 
consideration  it  merits. 

Meantime.  I  thank  you  for  your  considera- 
tion and  for  the  solid  work  you  have  carried 
out  in  the  past  Congress  I  know  the  good 
people  of  vour  District  recognize  the  great 
efforts  you  have  made  in  their  behalf  and  in 
behalf  of  our  nation. 
Sincerely 

Lyndon  B,  Johnson. 

Mr.  Six-aker.  I  am  encoui-aged  by  the 
President's  reply  and  by  the  communi- 
cations commenting  on  the  peace  con- 
ference proposal  from  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows; 

Congress  or  the  United  St,*te.s, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  Scptrmber  6.  1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer. 
House  of  Representattie'^, 
Longuorth  Hou^e  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Herb:  I  should  like  to  compliment 
you  on  the  proposals  for  a  Vietnam  peace 
conference  which  you  have  made  to  the 
President,  These  proposals  embody  various 
points  which  seem  to  me  to  l>e  crucial  to  any 
effort  to  give  reality  to  the  President's  ob- 
vious desire  to  get  peace  talks  started:  first, 
acceptance  of  the  NLF  in  the  conference  as 
a  party  in  its  own  right;  second,  a  halt  In 
the  iKimbing  of  North  Vietnam;  and  third, 
the  offer  of  a  cease-fire. 

I  think  your  letter  is  a  most  constructive 
contribution  to  the  national  dialogue  on  this 
subject,  and  I  hope  It  will  be  given  the  at- 
tention and  study  that  it  deserves. 
Sincerely. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

Member  of  Congress. 


tlcularly  because  the  momentum  of  military 
escalation  seems  to  have  outdistanced  dip- 
lomatic Initiative  on  both  sides. 

And  as  you  have  so  wisely  stated,  now  is 
the  occasion  to  begin  to  find  a  way  toward 
settlement  by  peaceful  means.  Your  sug- 
gestions on  how  this  country  might  Initiat-e 
a  peace  conference  deserve  the  greatest  con- 
sideration— serious  and  rational  considera- 
tion—  and  should  not  t>e  rejected  merely  on 
the  ground  that  past  peace  initiatives  from 
this  side  have  failed  or  been  rejected 

I  commend  you  on  your  initiative  and 
your  statesmanlike  approach  to  this  most 
complicated  of  all  American  and  world  prob- 
lems today,  one  that  is  only  susceptible  to 
solution  through  forebearance,  sensitivity, 
good  judgment  and  introspection  by  all  par- 
ties   involved. 

With  every  warm  best  wish, 
Yours. 

James  H.  Scheuer. 
Member  of  Congrf  ,s.?. 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NXW    YORIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
teml>er  6, 196«,  I  addressed  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam — 
CoifCRBSiONAL  R«coRD,  A4673 — and  out- 
lined   a    seven-point    peace   conference 


Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States. 

House  or  Reprisentatives. 
Washington,  DC  .  September  6.  196S. 
The  Honorable  Herbert  Tenzek, 
House  Office  Building. 

Dear  Herbert  :  Your  reasoned  letter  to  the 
President  on  breaking  the  impass  to  negotia- 
tions In  Viet  Nam  Is  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  peace.  As  you  so  elo- 
quently state,  the  present  course  of  the  wax 
Is  of  the  deepest  concern  to  many  of  us,  par- 


congress  of  the  united  states. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.'ihington.  DC.  Septcmbei-  8.  1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Longivorth  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Hekb:  A  copy  of  your  fine  letter  of 
August  31  to  the  President,  which  contains 
your  recommendations  to  him  for  peace  in 
Vietnam,  has  come  across  my  desk. 

As  one  who  has  declared  frequently  in 
favor  of  fresh  Initiatives  towards  peace  in 
Vietnam.  I  want  to  applaud  the  imaginative 
outreach  of  your  plan.  I  heartily  endorse 
the  steps  you  recommend  and  will  be  glad  to 
lend  further  support  if  it  will  help  in  any 
way. 

My  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  G  Dow. 

Congress  or  the  Unh-ed  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  September  8.  1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Colleague:  I  have  read  with  much 
Interest  and  considerable  attention  your  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Tues- 
day, September  6th,  dealing  with  your  pro- 
posal for  a  Vietnam  Peace  Conference. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  taking  the  ini- 
tiative In  this  area,  and  would  like  you  to 
know  that  I  am  In  complete  agreement  with 
you  that  it  Is  urgent  for  us  to  increase  our 
efforU  to  bring  about  a  reciprocal  deescala- 
tlon  of  military  activities  In  Vietnam,  and 
a  cease-fire,  and  to  approach  the  termination 
of  our  own  military  Involvement. 

In  my  judgment.  It  Is  asbolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  President  take  the  first  step  in 
the  areas  you  have  outlined.  I  hope  he  will 
give  his  serloiis  consideration  to  your  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations. 

Again  let  me  congratulate   you   for   your 
leadership  In  the  submission  of  such  a  con- 
structive proposal. 
My  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Ben  Rosenthal. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  September  9,  1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer, 
LongiDorth  House  Office  Building. 

Dear  Colleague:  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
your  letter  to  the  President  under  date  of 
AtigtJst  31,  1966  regarding  Vietnam.  It  Is  an 
outstanding  document  and  I  want  you  to 
know  how  deeply  I  appreciate  having  the 
benefit  ot  your  cogent  and  persuasive  reason- 
ing. 

I  believe  yovir  suggestions  of  setting  a  time 
and  place  for  a  i)eace  conference,  making  it 
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open  to  all  parties  to  the  conflict,  with  a 
cease  fire  to  follow  within  a  stated  Ume, 
could  be  the  magnanimous  gesture  that 
would  force  a  reciprocal  peaceful  overture 
from  the  other  side.  Surely,  such  an  offer 
carries  little  risk  and  the  chances  are  sub- 
stantial of  a  thaw  in  the  present  frozen  posi- 
tions. I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent agrees  with  you  and  act  accordingly. 
In  any  case  I  know  how  grateful  he  Is  to  re- 
ceive constructive  and  creative  letters  Uke 
yours.  Many  of  your  friends  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  grateful  too. 

Please  accept  my  personal  tlianks  and  ap- 
preciation. 

Sincerely. 

Don  Edwards. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Ml-,  Speaker,  I  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive comments  and  suggestions  from 
other  of  my  colleagues  concerning  this 
proposal. 

Only  by  continuing  the  dialog  and 
debate  will  it  be  possible  to  create  the 
climate  necessary  to  transfer  the  con- 
flict from  the  battlefield  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

This  I  believe  is  our  Nation's  policy. 

The  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  is 
an  objective  in  the  proudest  of  American 
diplomatic  tradition. 


ports  of  capital  equipment  were  up  44 
percent  over  the  January  to  June  period 
of  1965.  Imports  of  metalworking  ma- 
chinery were  up  89  percent  In  1  year 
Imports  of  textUe  machinery  soared  by 
71  percent.  This  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  Inflated  rise  in  demand  for  invest- 
ment goods. 

Our  exports  of  capital  equipment  have 
been  cut  for  the  same  reason.  In  the 
machine  tool  industry  foreign  orders  so 
far  in  1966  have  nan  39  percent  above  a 
year  ago,  but  shipments  abroad  are  lag- 
ging behind  by  17  percent.  The  foreign 
orders  are  being  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pile  so  that  domestic  orders  can  be  filled 
The  only  way  we  can  strentjthen  the 
dollar  internationally— stop  the  dollar 
drain  and  the  loss  of  gold— is  to  restore 
a  strong  trade  balance.  This  means  less 
imports  and  more  exports.  Both  can  be 
achieved  by  dampening  the  investment 
boom  by  withdrawing  temporarily  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

Restoring  a  favorable  trade  balance  is 
another  reason  why  we  should  thank  the 
President  for  proposing  the  suspension 
of  the  unnecessai-y  bonus  which  the  in- 
vestment credit  provides  before  our  econ- 
omy experiences  even  more  severe  dislo- 
cations. 
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May  the  Children  of  the  Stock  of  Abraham 
who  dwell  in  this  land.  oonUnue  to  merit 
and  enjoy  the  good  will  of  other  Inhabitants; 
while  everyone  shall  sit  In  safety  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  there  shaU  be  none 
to  make  him  afraid.  May  the  Father  of  all 
mercies  scatter  light  and  not  darkness  in 
our  paths,  and  make  us  in  our  several  voca- 
tions useful  here,  and  in  His  own  due  time 
and  everlastingly  happy. 


Dish^ict  of  Columbia  Home  Rule  It 
National  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 


Suspension  of  Investment  Tax  Credit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  29.  1966 
Mr.  ULLMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  action  last 
Thursday  in   advocating  suspension  of 
the  investment  tax  credit.     I  am  con- 
fident that  the  details  of  his  proposal  will 
receive  careful  scrutiny  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  insure  reasonable 
growth  for  the  economy  while  not  dis- 
rupting bona  fide  business  procedures. 
The    dislocations   in    the    economy— 
particularly  the  Impact  of  tight  money 
on  housing  and  lumber— must  not  be  un- 
dei-estimated.    and    a    broad    range    of 
monetary    and   fiscal    actions   must   be 
taken.     We  may  also  need  to  consider 
other  conwrate  tax  increases,  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  institute  consumer  in- 
stallment credit  controls,  and  appropri- 
ate action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  ease  the  burden  of  their  monetary  re- 
straints. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  corporate  in- 
vestment in  plants  and  equipments 
which  the  latest  figures  show  to  be  17 
percent  ahead  of  1965.  and  55  percent 
greater  than  this  spending  in  1963— is 
one  of  the  inflationary  stimulants  in  our 
economy.  It  is  also  worthwhUe  to  con- 
sider the  impact  of  corporate  expansion 
plans  for  foreign  trade  and  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation. 

We  have  had  too  much  of  a  good 
thing— the  increase  in  investment  has 
got  out  of  hand— it  has  been  a  key  factor 
in  the  overall  surge  in  Imports  and  In 
particular,  the  sharp  jump  in  Imports 
of  machinery  during  the  past  year 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  U.S  Im- 


Rosh  Hashanah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
September  14.  at  sundown,  begins  the 
10-day  period  of  the  Jewish  high  holy 
days  and  the  Jewish  year  of  5727. 

The  moving  religious  significance  of 
this  period  is  not  only  meaningful  to  the 
world  Jewish  community,  but  it  is  a  le- 
minder  of  the  lasting  contributions  to 
world  civilization  by  our  Jewish  brothers. 

This  10-day  period  is  also  known  as 
the  "Days  of  Awe."  Certainly  all  of  us 
need  to  pause  along  with  our  Jewish 
brothers  in  awe  at  the  greatness  of  God 
and  the  wonders  of  his  works. 

These  are  troubled  times  for  our  Na- 
tion and  for  the  worid.  The  revolution 
of  rising  expectations  among  the  de- 
prived of  the  worid  has  not  yet  attained 
fulfillment. 

The  mountains  of  bigotrv,  poverty 
and  misunderstanding  still  stands  be- 
tween the  ocean  of  brotherhood  and  the 
praine  of  peace.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  to  enjoy  each  other's  proximity 

As  we  stumble  about  in  the  darkness  of 
Ignorance  seeking  solutions  to  the  racial 
crises  of  our  Nation  and  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  let  us  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the 
oneness  of  God  and  our  love  for  His 
children,  our  fellow  man. 

As  a  Baptist  minister  and  one  of  the 
only  three  clergymen  in  both  bodies  I 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
thoughts  for  Rosh  Hashanah  than  those 
expressed  by  our  first  President,  George 
Washington,  to  the  Hebrew  congrega- 
tion In  Newport,  R.L,  In  1790: 


OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  Thomas 
Lane.  U.S.  Ainiy.  reliied.  a  former  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
has  .some  perceptive  comments  on   the 

-     QiK.-tion  of  home  rule  for  the  Disti-ict, 
A.5   Geneial    Lane    points   out    in    his 

.  .':yndicated  newspaper  column,  the  issue 
of  civil  rights  is  a  false  issue  a-s  far  a-s  the 
home  i-ule  argument  is  concerned.  The 
District  was  created  to  provide  security 
for  the  Goveriiinent  of  all  the  people- 
not  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  cor.- 
venience  of  its  residents.  I  believe  his 
comments  deserve  careful  consideration: 

PuiJUc  AFFAIRS     District  of  Coiu.mbia  Ho.me 
RvLE  Is  National  issui 
I  By  Gen,  Tliomas  Lane.  US  Army   retired  i 
Uashincton— There   is  a   widespread   and 
nusl.iken  notion  that  Home  Rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia  is  of  concern  primarily  lo 
District    residents      In    realitv.    it    prlmarllv 
concerns  all  the  other  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates. 

The  founding  fathers  were  keenlv  aware  of 
the  experience  of  Rome  where  the 'city  mobs 
installed  and  deposed  rulers  without  regard 
to  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  That  is  why  thev 
set  aside  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  seat 
of  the  federal  government  and  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution  that  the  Congress  should 
"exercise  exclusive  legislation"  therein  The 
District  was  created  to  provide  securiiv  for 
the  government  of  all  the  people-  not  to" pro- 
vide for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its 
residents. 

Congress  has  used  various  forms  for  gov- 
erning the  District  of  Columbia.  After  the 
CiyU  War.  the  territorial  government  then 
ruling  incurred  heavy  Indebtedness  for  public 
works  programs.  After  the  financial  cri.sls 
of  1873.  the  local  government  was  unable  to 
meet  its  bonded  obligations.  Its  debts  were 
assumed  by  Congress,  which  then  established 
a  Commission  government  more  responsive  to 
congressional  control.  The  Commission  gov- 
ernment has  endured  until  now 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing 
movement  for  Home  Rule,  defined  as  local 
government  with  an  elected  Council  and  an 
elected  or  appointed  Mavor  or  Governor  Be- 
cause of  the  growing  negro  proportion  of  the 
capital  population,  this  movement  has  as- 
sumed aspects  of  a  political  drive  to  restore 
civil  rights  to  disfranchised  negroes 

This  is  a  false  issue.  Racial  considerations 
had  no  weight  in  the  adoption  of  the  Com- 
mission government.  They  are  today  a  pol- 
itical tool  of  men  who  would  use  local  gov- 
ernment to  pressure  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Residents  of  the  District  of 
Coliombla  have  never  had  and  do  not  now 
have  rights  of  local  self-government  enjoyed 
by  citizens  of  the  fifty  states.     Those  who 
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live  In  the  District  must  accept  and  live  un- 
der the  leglBlative  rule  of  Congress. 

Except  during  the  Civil  War,  the  safety  of 
the  leat  of  federal  government  has  not  been 
threatened.  Today,  however,  we  note  a  grow- 
ing trend  to  mob  rule  in  the  cities  of  Amer- 
ica. We  are  entering  that  era  of  political  dis- 
integration which  the  founding  fathers  fore- 
saw when  they  created  the  federal  district. 
This  would  Indeed  be  a  strange  hour  for  the 
Congress  to  transfer  responsibility  for  law 
and  order  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  its 
residents 

The  present  need  Is  for  tighter  control  by 
Congress.  Executive  encroachment  upon 
the  Commission  government  has  exposed  Dis- 
trict affairs  to  the  political  expendlencies  of 
the  ruling  party.  Congress  must  protect  its 
home  from  the  corroding  effects  of  partisan 
politics.  It  must  do  so  without  Involving 
the  whole  Congress  in  details  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  true  purpose  of  the  District  might  be 
better  served  by  creating  a  government  with 
a  District  Council  composed  of  six  members 
of  Congress  and  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Council  would  also  constitute  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Congress  on  the  District 
Of  Coltimbla  and  It  should  be  given  powers 
of  local  legislation  which  have  never  been 
delegated  to  the  Commissioners. 

A  Council  composed  of  Representatives 
and  Senators  woxUd  emphasize  the  federal 
character  at  the  District.  Resldente  would 
remain  where  they  are  and  should  be — with- 
out any  control  of  local  government.  For 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
must  represent  not  Just  Its  residents  but  aJl 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Toll  your  Congressman  to  keep  It  that  way. 


It'»  Your  Way  of  Life 


Best  WUhe*  to  Those  of  Jewish   Faith 
OB  Rosh  Hashanah 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 


or    NIW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13. 1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate during  these  days  of  awe  that  I 
extend  my  most  sincere  wishes  to  those 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  This  great  section 
of  the  American  population  through 
day-to-day  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Old  Testament,  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  moral  and  lntellectu£il 
growth  of  our  Nation,  over  the  past  year, 
the  past  decade,  the  past  two  centuries. 

As  men  of  good  will  everj-where 
grope  for  peace  and  understanding,  may 
the  current  observance  of  Rosh  Hash- 
anah bring  new  hope  and  new  inspira- 
tion to  the  Jewish  people,  in  order  that 
the  worthy  ideals  of  Judaism  may  pros- 
per in  the  coming  year. 

I  would  also  like,  at  this  time,  to  join  in 
asking  the  blessing  of  God  uixjn  the  Re- 
public of  Israel  and  in  praying  that  its 
people  may  be  strengthened  In  their 
stniggle  to  maintain  a  bulwark  of  free- 
dom In  a  land  redeemed  through  hero- 
ism, courage  and  great  sacrifice. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Americans  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  to  accept  my  best  wishes  for 
health,  happiness,  and  the  delights  of 
accomplishment  during  the  coming  year, 
as  well  as  the  hopeful  vision  of  tasks  to 
be  attempted  and  goals  to  be  approached 
through  the  years  to  follow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1966 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
sober  reflection.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  entitled  "Pay 
Attention  to  Govcrnmc  at:  It's  Your  Way 
of  Life."  AppcariiiE;  in  the  Zion-Benton 
News,  Zion,  111.,  on  September  8, 1966,  this 
article  hammers  again.'^t  one's  defenses  as 
onlv  ti-uth  can  do.  The  editor.  Lee  Flem- 
ing" has  given  a  lifetime  to  an  example  of 
citizenship  each  of  us  would  be  proud  to 
have  provided.  His  patriotism  is  an  out- 
standing illustration  of  "I  could  not  lo%-e 
thee  half  so  much,  loved  I  not  honor 
more." 

The  editorial  follows: 
Pay  Attention  to  Government:  It's  Your 
Way  op  Life 
Government  Is  Important,  very  Important 
to  all  the  people  and  this  is  a  reason  that 
people  muit  give  lots  of  attention  to  govern- 
ment. 

Government  Is  an  organized  procedure 
making  it  possible  for  large  masses  of  peo- 
ple to  live  together.  Government  Is  to  make 
the  rules  and  enforce  the  rules  .■governing  the 
conduct  of  people  so  they  may  be  safe,  secure 
and  enjoy  their  rights  of  freedom—so  long  ns 
they  do  not  Interfere  with  others  who  also 
have  rlgh'.s  of  freedom. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has, 
in  the  pivst,  carried  out  this  rcspon.sibiIity  in 
a  way  that  h.is  made  it  the  envy  of  the  world, 
the  desire  of  most  forelirners  and  the  acme 
of  human  rights  and  indivulu.il  freedom. 

Recentlv,  United  States  Government  has 
been  falling  to  do  those  things  which  made 
the  US.  Government  great.  It  has  started 
doing  many  things  which.  In  ether  nations 
have  brought  poverty,  dictatorship  and  ruin 
to  them  and  their  people.  The  present  John- 
son Admlnbtration  is  more  guilty  than  has 
been  any  administration   preceding  him. 

E.asilv  proven  charges  can  be  made  against 
the  present  Federal  Government.  People 
should  be  aware  of  these  failures  of  both 
omission  and  commission  because  it  is  the 
people  who  pay  in  the  loss  of  pro- peri ty,  hap- 
piness and  freedom. 

1.  Tliey  h.ive  sent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  into  a  war  U^.ey  admit  they  do  not 
intend  to  win  and  end.  but  that  they  Intend 
to  hold  and  die 

2.  They  have  created  inflation  by  continu- 
ing and  "lnrre;i£ing  a  political  spending  pro- 
gram in  addition  to  a  war  cost.  No  other 
plan  could  h;u-m  the  individual  so  much. 

3.  They  have  jeopardized  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  by  continuing  foreign  nation 
give-away  programs  which  create  a  danger- 
ous imbalance  of  exchange  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  US  gold. 

4.  They  have  caused  an  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  everything  we  buy  by  paying  people 
for  not  working  aJid  for  not  farming. 

5.  They  have  set  wage  ceUings  which  re- 
duce Jobs  axid  production,  Increa.sing  costs 
and  adding  to  it.Uation. 

6.  Tliey  have  set  up  a  series  of  grandiose 
schemes,  poverty  wars,  public  housing,  rent 
subsidies  and  others  which  h.ive  hired  par- 
tisan politicians  at  wages  $18,000  to  $20,000 
and  $25.0'jO  a  year,  three  and  four  times  the 
wages  of  schfjol  teachers,  nurses,  technicians 
and  many  others  who  render  a  worthwhile 
service. 

7.  They  have  coddled  and  appeased  orga- 
nized, selfish  minority  groups  to  buy  their 


votee,   but   at   the    expense    of    the    general 
public. 

8.  They  have  created  a  condition  com- 
parable with  a  police  state  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau. 

9.  They  have  saddled  the  people,  both 
businesses  and  Individual,  with  a  multitude 
of  paper  forms  so  complicated  that  most 
people  must  hire  a  specialist  to  fill  them  in. 

10.  They  have  failed  to  do  their  most 
simple  duty— maintain  law  and  order  in  Uie 
streets. 

11.  Congress  has  abdicated  Its  responsi- 
bility and  endowed  the  Executive  Branch 
bureaucrats  with  law  making  powers  In  the 
guise  of  writing  the  rules. 

12.  The  Supreme  Court  has  assiuned  the 
power  of  legislation  and  is  creating  laws  by 
off-beat  Interpretations.  Communism  has 
grown  and  thrived  because  of  these  decisions. 
Criminals  roam  the  streets  with  Impunity 
because  of  this.  Rioting,  pillage  and  even 
murder  In  the  streets  Is  promoted  and  con- 
doned  by   these   Interpretations. 

These  Iniquities  and  Injustices  are  not  to 
be  cured  by  being  Democrat  or  Republican. 
They  will  be  cured  when  the  people,  every 
last  one  of  them,  vote  for  the  good  of  the 
nation.  When  they  select  a  candidate  who 
pledges  to  return  to  responsible.  Constitu- 
tional government.  When  people  will  hon- 
estly consider,  "What  they  can  do  for  our 
government,  not  what  the  government  can 
do  for  them." 


President  Ferdinand  Marcos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30.  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Washington  will  welcome  to  the 
United  States  a  distinguished  Chief  of 
State  and  gallant  war  hero,  Ferdinand  P. 
Marcos,  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  •  I  share  the  opinion  of  many 
who  acknowledge  President  Marcos  to  be 
one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  In  the 
world  today.  He  and  his  vibrant  young 
Republic  are  a  major  force  in  Asia  in  the 
struggle  against  communism.  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Marcos  and  his 
lovely  First  Lady,  Imelda.  arc  visiting  our 
coimtry.  I  commend  to  you  the  fine 
article  written  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Star  on 
September  13, 1966: 

M\Rcos    A    Fine    Example    of    New    Asian 

Leaders 

(By  Cro.sby  S.  Noyes) 

In   the   normal   course   of   things,   official 

visits  by  foreign  heads  of  state  have  so  little 

impact  on  relations  between  countries  as  to 

be  a  conspiclous  waste  of  everybody's  time. 

There  are,  however,  rare  exceptions. 

The  arrival  here  this  week  of  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Philippines  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  those.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  some  pergonal  and  some  circum- 
stantial, Marcos'  17-day  visit  is  likely  to  be 
an  event  of  genuine  Importance  to  both 
countries. 

A  good  deal  of  It  is  a  simple  matter  of 
communication. 

Whether  he  is  talking  to  President  John- 
son or  a  nationwide  television  audience  or 
the  National  Press  Club  or  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress — aU  of  which  are  on  the  schedule — 
Marcos  wlU  come  across  loud  and  clear.    As 
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an  Impressive  specimen  of  a  new  breed  of 
young,  articulate  Asian  leaders,  he  is  a  living 
refutation  of  the  never-the-twaln-shall-meet 
school  that  in  the  past  has  laid  such  a 
clammy  hand  on  our  Asian  policies. 

When  it  comes  to  wavelengths,  he  Is 
tuned  in  to  current  American  attitudes  and 
problems  a  good  deal  more  closely  than  some 
of  our  more  traditional  Western  allies. 

Other  Asian  leaders  may  be  as  concerned 
as  Marcos  is  about  the  threat  that  militant 
Communism  imposes  in  the  Far  East.  But 
as  the  leader  of  a  working  democracy,  whose 
political  survival  depends  on  his  responsive- 
ness to  the  will  of  his  own  people,  what  he 
has  to  say  about  this  threat  is  of  special 
significance- 

What  he  has  had  to  say  in  the  past  h.as 
left  no  doubt  whatever  where  Marcos  stands 
m  regard  to  the  central  threat.  Within  a 
lew  weeks  of  taking  over  as  president  last 
January,  he  had  firmly  recommitted  his  coun- 
try to  a  continuing  partnership  with  the 
United  States  In  the  Pacific  and  to  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  effort  to  halt  the  advance 
of  communism  in  Viet  Nam. 

While  supporting  efforts  at  a  negotiated 
peace,  he  says,  flatly,  that  "it  Is  essential  that 
the  relentless  pressures  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Viet  Nam  must  be  stopped."  For 
•if  we  sat  by.  complacently  awaiting  the  un- 
certain arrival  of  peace,  we  might  wake  up  to 
find  that  we  had  nothing  to  negotiate  about." 
Marcos,  who  became  a  national  hero  as  a 
guerrilla  leader  during  the  war  with  Japan 
h,%s  none  of  the  doubts  about  the  nature  of 
the  struggle  in  Viet  Nam  that  afflict  some 
American  intellectuals. 

"It  is  esuiblished  beyond  dispute,"  he  says 
•■that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  not  a  civil 
war  in  the  historical  sense  of  that  term.  It 
is  a  war  on  an  InternationaJ  scale,  involving 
massive  aggression  from  Communist  North 
Viet  Nam.  with  active  encouragement  from 
Communist  China" 

It  is  a  war,  furthermore.  In  which  Philip- 
pine Interests  are  directly  involved.  Says 
Marcos : 

"The  va.'.t  sea  that  separates  us  n-om  the 
Asian  mainland  may  provide  protection 
from  external  Communist  aggression  but  it 
can  hardly  provide  defense  against  home- 
grown Communists.  For  one  thing  Is  cer- 
tain. If  the  Reds  win  in  Viet  Nam,  that  vic- 
tory will  signal  the  reactivation  of  Com- 
munist insurgency  all  over  Southeast  Asia 
including  the  Philippines." 

Events  in  recent  months  have  added  weight 
to  Marcos'  predictions.  The  revival  of  the 
once-powerful  Philippine  Hukbalapap  Com- 
munists and  the  measures  being  taken  to 
counter  the  new  threat  is  one  of  the  subjects 
likely  to  be  raised  In  conversations  with 
American  officials. 

So  will  the  concrete  steps  that  Marcos  has 
taken  to  make  good  on  his  commitment  in 
Viet  Nam  Last  Sunday,  in  the  face  of 
vigorous  left-wing  opposition,  the  first  con- 
tingent of  a  force  of  2.000  army  engineers 
and  security  troops  left  Manila  for  Saigon. 
Marcos,  therefore,  comes  to  the  United 
States  ;us  a  committed  witness  in  the  con- 
tinuing debate  over  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
As  president  of  the  Philippines  he  speaks  for 
millions  of  Asians  who  have  faith  in  the 
United  States  as  an  Asian  power  and  in  the 
constancy  of  the  American  people  In  ful- 
fi!ling  their  commitments  in  the  Far  East. 
As  such,  of  course,  he  will  not  be  every- 
body's dish  of  tea. 

For  those  who  have  lost  faith  in  them- 
selves and  their  leaders,  for  those  who  argue 
that  we  have  no  business  In  Asia  and  who 
regard  an  unshakable  defeatism  as  the 
mark  of  the  true  statesman,  the  testimony  of 
a  man  like  Marcos  may  weU  come  as  an 
embarrassment  and  a  rebuke.  And  this,  in 
Itself,  Is  not  the  least  significant  aspect  ol 
his  forthcoming  visit. 
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The  TraTeliof  Ambatiador 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  15,  1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Stan  Stephens  of  the  Adeliade,  Australia. 
Advertiser,  describing  a  grassroots  tour 
of  that  country  being  undertaken  bv  U.S. 
Ambassador  Ed  Clark : 


Australians  Like  Texan  Ed  Clark.     Travel- 
ingest"    Ambassador    of   Them    ,\i.l 
I  By  Stan  Stephens  I 
It   will   not   be   long   before   there   will   be 
very  few  Australians  able  to  claim  that  they 
have  seen   more   of  Australia   than   has   the 
United   States    "hustling,    bustling"   Ambas- 
sador, burly  Texan.  Edward  Clark. 

Already  in  a  year-  he  completed  his  first  12 
months  here  a  few  days  ago— Mr  Clark  has 
traveled  more  than  34.000  miles  by  road  and 
air  in  what  he  now  describes  as  his  'second 
home" 

And  late  in  September  he  will  add  rail 
travel  to  his  means  of  transport  in  carrying 
out  President  Johnson's  instruction  to  him 
to  "get  to  know  Australia  and  the  Australian 
people". 

Ambassador  Clark  will  span  the  continent 
from  Sydney  to  Perth  by  train  in  a  "whistle- 
stop"  journey  that  will  bring  him  into  con- 
tact with  many  Australian  outback  settlers 
and  workers  whom  it  wi,uld  be  difficult  t« 
visit  by  other  means  of  transport. 

The  tram  trip  will  t..ke  four  davs  and  four 
nights. 

It  will  take  in.  in  addition  t^  Sydney  and 
Perth,  two  other  .Stue  Capitals- Melbourne 
and  Adelaide— wliich,  like  Sydnev.  he  has 
visited  a  number  of  times  before 

But  the  main  purpose  of  the  2.700  miles 
rail  journey  will  be  to  allow  him  to  see  the 
great  stretches  of  country  from  the  big  lead- 
smelting  center  of  Port  Pirie  in  South  Aus- 
tralia to  the  remote  but  prosperous  gold- 
producing  city  of  Kalgoorlie  in  Western 
Australia  where  the  late  President  Hoover 
once  worked  as  a  mining  engineer. 

He  will  during  the  1100  miles  he  travels 
fr»m  Port  Pirie  to  Kalgoorlie  cross  the  vast 
tree-less  Nullarbor  Plain,  where  the  rail  line 
runs  without  the  slightest  curve  for  a  world 
record  disuince  of  300  miles. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  him  1 1  meet 
people  at  even  the  smallest  rail  sidings, 
where  the  outback  settlers  come  in  for  their 
food  supplies  and  railway  fettlers  and  track- 
repair  gangs  make  their  quarters  overnight. 
It  will  give  Ambassador  Clark  opportunity 
to  meet  the  people  of  the  outback  and  op- 
portunity to  see  what  they  prefer  to  call 
the  "real  Australia,"  regions  substantiallv 
untouched  by  the  demands  and  stresses  of 
modern    living 

He  has  been  in  the  Australian  outback 
several  times  before  on  visits  to  the  Woomera 
rocket  range,  the  Inland  capital  of  Alice 
Springs,  the  northern  capital  of  Darwin 
sprawling  cattle  and  sheep  stations  measur- 
ing their  areas  not  In  acres  but  In  thousands 
of  square  miles,  and  the  lush  tropical  coun- 
try of  northern  Queensland. 

The  inland  has  a  special  appeal  to  Ambas- 
sador Clark  because,  as  a  Texan,  he  Is  used 
to  great  distances  and  appreciates  the  enor- 
mous tasks  ahead  of  Australia  In  developing 
and  exploiting  its  vast  resources,  much  of 
them  still  practically  untapped. 

His  Imagination  has  been  captured  by  the 
challenges  facing  Australia  and  by  the  great 
opportunities  existing  here  for  overseas  In- 


vestment to  assist  Australia's  12  million  peo- 
ple to  develop  what  he  describes  as  being 
"one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world  ", 
Ambassador  Clark  sees  tremendous  possi- 
bilities ahead  for  the  exploitation  of  Aus- 
tralia's mineral  wealth— iron  ore.  coal,  baux- 
ite, copper,  nickel,  tin,  magnesium,  siher 
and  lead  and  now  potentially  oil  and  gas  — 
and  for  expanding  Its  beef-producing  output. 
He  told  me:  I  am  convinced  that  Australia 
IS  now  on  the  springboard  at  the  point  of 
leaping  off  into  the  greatest  period  of  devel- 
opment in  the  next  few  vears  u  has  ever 
undertaken. 

Tlie  news  is  spreading  about  the  promis- 
ing discoveries  of  oil  and  gas  here  and  thi.s 
c  lupled  with  the  huge  iron  ore.  bauxite  and 
other  mineral  deposits,  will  attract  an  in- 
creasing flow  of  overseas  capital  for  the  rea- 
son that  Australia  has  an  added  attraction 

stability  of  government 

"President  Johnson  had  declared  that  the 
United  States  will  remain  a  Pacific  Power 
and  as  Australia  is  a  Pacific  Power  also  it 
means  that  their  destinies  are  inter-linked 
both  by  force  of  circumstance  and  mutual 
desire. 

"And  Australia  is  a  natural  partner  of  the 
United  States,  for  not  only  do  we  both  speak 
the  same  language  but  we  share  the  same 
ideals  and  aspirations. 

"We  have,  as  a  result,  a  record  of  friend- 
ship that  Is  unexcelled" 

Ambassador  Clark's  trans-contlnental 
"Odyssey",  throughout  which  he  will  be  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  will  not  end  at  Perth 
He  will  also  visit  the  big  VS.  naval  com- 
munications center  at  Northwest  Cape  In 
northwest  Western  Australia  and  go  to  Esper- 
ance  to  inspect  a  land  development  project 
and  a  cattle  station,  in  which  substantial 
American    private   capital   is   invested 

And   throughout   the   long   trip   from   Syd- 
ney  he  will   continue  to  stress  the  subjects 
which    have    dominated    his    speech-making 
and  private  discussions  in   Australia. 
They  are— 

Tile  rightnesK  of  the  U.S.  policv  in  Vlet- 
n:..m  and  the  encouragement  given  by  Aus- 
tr  ilia's  support 

The  significance  to  the  world  of  President 
Johnton's  "Great  Society"  policy. 

The  importance  of  cloee  relations  existing 
between  the  US    and  Australia. 

His  personal  campaign  to  advance  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  for  water  conservation 
to  e.i.-e  world  food  probelrrts. 

The  need  for  Increased  two-wav  trade  be- 
tween America  and  Australia. 

Ambassador  Clark  insist*  on  members  of 
his  staff  in  Canberra  following  his  "gettlng- 
to-know  Australia"  approach. 

He  achieves  this  by  team-work— a  practice 
of  holding  a  weekly  meeting  of  Embassv  dip- 
lomats and  other  officers,  at  which  views  are 
exchanged  on  happenings  In  Australia  and 
on  how  American  policies  can  be  made  better 
known  to  the  Australian  people. 

He  calls  It  a  weekly  "clearing  house  of  in- 
formation." 

And  so  that  they  can  get  to  know  Austra- 
lia and  Australians  better  by  personal  con- 
tact, he  takes  one  or  two  suff  memljers  with 
hsm  on  his  trips. 

Ambassador  Clark  has  already  exceeded  the 
travelling  records  of  any  of  his  predecessors 
during  their  first  year  In  Canberra,  and  he 
has  seen  far  more  of  Australia  than  many 
heads  of  diplomatic  missions  from  other 
countries  do  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
stay. 

A  Texan  description  applied  to  a  compu'- 
slve  traveller  that  he  "wants  to  see  the  ele- 
phant and  hear  the  owl"— in   other  word- 
he  wants  to  be  out  during  the  day  and  also 
at  night— fits  him  to  the  full. 

Australians  hope  that  he  will  stay  on  In 
Australia  for  some  time  to  come  for  thev 
greatly  appreciate  his  sincere  friendship  for 
them  and  his  deep  interest  in  their  country 
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Grand  Canyon  Dams  and  the  Water  War 
of  the  West  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Sevtember  2,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
teint>er  19  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  carries  an  article  which  reports 
the  current  debate  about  water  policies 
In  the  West  and  which  notes: 

The  Colorado  River  Project  Act  has  been 
the  center  of  national  debate  largely  because 
It  would  authorize  two  new  dams  In  tlie 
Grand  Canyon. 

"Die  text  follows:  ' 

Thiktt  IdnxioN  Americans  Fighting  Over 

A  Rrv-ER 

(NoTX. — There's  no  gunplay,  but  there  Is 
•  modem-day  water  war  and.  It's  once  again 
dividing  the  American  West. 

(The  Southwest,  looking  for  water  to  keep 
Its  desert  boom  alive,  wants  to  tap  the  North- 
weet'B  Columbia  River.  But  the  Northwest, 
launching  a  boom  of  its  own,  says  nothing 
doing. 

(Outcome  seem  certain  to  affect  water  pol- 
icy for  aU  the  U.S.) 

PoarukiTD,  Okxc. — Across  the  American 
West,  battle  lines  are  forming  for  a  water 
■war  that  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
bitter  this  part  of  the  country  has  ever  seen. 
At  stake  are  waters  of  the  Columbia  River, 
which  carries  a  volume  second  only  to  the 
flow  of  the  Bdlaslsslppl  River  in  the  United 
States. 

Pinal  outcome  of  this  developing  war,  now 
Involving  some  30  million  people,  seems 
certain  to  affect  water  policy  throughout  the 
entire  U.S. 

Lined  up  on  one  side  are  the  Northwest 
States  of  Oregon.  Wastilngton.  Idaho,  and 
Montana.  In  these  four  States  lies  most  of 
the  basin  from  which  the  waters  of  the  Co- 
Iximbla  drain. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  seven  States  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  most  of  them  In 
the  Southwest:  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico.  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyom- 
ing. 

SHOKTAGB   IN    SOtJTHWEST 

The  Southwest's  "water  hole."  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Is  falling  far  short  of  meeting 
needs  for  the  region's  growth.  Solution,  In 
the  view  of  Southwest  leaders.  Is  to  divert 
a  portion  of  the  Columbia  Basin's  water 
riches  Into  the  Southwest. 

If  the  Southwest  wins  the  fight  to  divert 
water  from  the  Northwest,  then  more  big 
water-diversion  projects  are  likely  to  be  seen 
across  America,  If  the  Northwest  holds  on 
to  Its  water,  then  It's  likely  that  people  and 
Industry  In  the  U.3.  are  going  to  have  to  go 
where  the  water  Is. 

A  bill  now  before  Congress  would  provide 
the  works  necessary  to  squeeze  the  last  drops 
of  water  from  the  Colorado  River  for  use  in 
the  Southwest. 

This  bill,  known  as  the  Colorado  River 
Project  Act.  has  been  the  center  of  a  nation- 
wide debate,  largely  because  It  would  au- 
thorize two  new  dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon, 
One  Is  the  Marble  Canyon  Dam.  The  other 
was  originally  called  Bridge  Canyon,  but  now 
Is  designated  the  Hualapal.  Both  dams  have 
been  the  target  of  conservation  groups  be- 
cause they  would  create  new  reser^-olrs  in 
the  Grand  Canyon. 

Sptonsors  of  the  bill  say  the  dams  would 
not  damage  the  Grand  Canyon  and  are 
needed  to  generate  power  that  would  be  sold 
to  help  finance  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 


This  project  would  bring  water  from  the 
Coior.ido  River  into  the  PiiocnLx  and  Tucson 
areas  of  Arizona. 

NORTHWEST    OPPOSES    Blli 

What  has  raised  hacklos  in  the  Northwest 
Is  a  provision  in  the  Colorado  River  bill  for 
study  of  possible  sourcos  of  new  water  for  the 
Southwe.st.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  soiu-ce 
most  Stnuhwest-erners  have  in  mind  is  the 
Columbia  River. 

First  victory  in  the  fight  for  the  Columbia's 
water  appears  to  have  gone  to  the  Northwest. 
On  September  7,  two  House  members  from 
Arizona  issued  a  sutement  saying  that  the 
Colorado  River  bill  probably  would  not  pass 
Congress  this  yc;ir.  Most  other  Congress- 
men from  Southwestern  State.s  .igreed. 

But  the  battle  to  uln  eventual  importa- 
tion of  water  into  the  Colorado  Basin  re- 
mains very  much  aiive. 

"Importation  is  vital  to  the  entire  South- 
west," says  a  California  spoke.sm.m.  "If  the 
bill  doesn't  p.a.=s  this  ye.tr,  we  will  st.trt  where 
we  left  off  when  Congress  comes  back  in  Jan- 
uary." 

Says  Senator  Henry  M.  J.^ckson  (Dem.)  of 
W.\shington:  "I  think  this  was  Just  one  battle 
in  a  long  war." 

At  tlie  heart  of  this  .scramble  for  water  Is 
the  great  dl.«;parity  in  supply  between  the 
Columbia  and  Colorado  basins.  Washing- 
ton's Governor  D.tn  Evans  has  boasted:  "If 
w.iter  were  gold,  W.isliington  State  would  be 
Port  Knox." 

H.\\TS     AND     H.WE     NOTS 

Over  all,  the  Columbia  B.vsin  has  3  per 
cent  of  the  US.  population  ancB^l^per 
cent  of  the  country's  water  runoff.  *In  con- 
trast, the  seven  St.ites  of  tlie  Colorado  B.asln 
have  13  per  cent  of  the  US,  population,  but 
only    1   per   cent  of   the   total   water   runoff. 

Average  annual  flow  In  the  Columbia  is 
around  160  niillion  acre-feet.  That  is  more 
than  10  times  the  average  annual  flow  of 
the  Colorado.  An  acrc-f'j<3t  of  water  is  the 
amount  required  to  cover  an  acre  of  land  to 
a  depth  of  one  foot. 

Southwestern  water  experts  s<iy  that 
around  150  million  acre-feet  of  water  from 
the  Columbia  River  flows  unused  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  each  year. 

Until  recently.  pe<ip:e  In  the  Northwest 
didn't  appear  to  be  ui)set  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  some  of  their  water  be  sent  to 
slake  the  thirst  of  the  dry  States.  Now. 
Northwest  attitude  is  changing. 

Soundings  taken  throughout  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  in  recent  days  by  staff  mem- 
bers of  "U.S.  New  &  World  Report"  found 
the  reeion's  leaders  talking  in  tough  terms 
about  blocking  moves  of  the  Southwest  to 
tap  the  Columbia  River. 

In  the  Northwest,  you  flnd  a  region  tliat 
has  had  its  first  real  tas'.e  of  boom  and 
growth,  and  it  is  hungry  for  more, 

POPtTLATION     GROWING 

In  the  decade  1955  to  1965,  the  fastest- 
growing  Northwestern  State  was  Washington, 
with  a  population  Incre.ise  of  14.8  per  cent. 
Oregon's  growth  In  the  same  period  was 
145  per  cent.  Idaho's  12  per  cent,  and 
Montana's  11  per  cent.  AU  four  States  lag- 
ged behind  the  U.S.  average  growth  of  17.4 
per  cent  in  the  10-year  period. 

Projections  for  the  decide  of  1965  to  1975 
show  b<.ith  Wa.=;laington  and  Idaho  gaining 
13.2  per  cent  in  population.  That  is  slightly 
more  than  the  12.5  per  cent  forecast  as  the 
US  average.  Growth  in  Oregon  is  projected 
at  10  per  cent  and  that  in  Montana  at  10  5 
per  cent  over  this  decade. 

But  leaders  in  the  Northwest  are  convinced 
that  the  region  can  outstrip  these  growth 
projections  if.  as  one  official  says,  "we  get 
hardnosed  and  keep  our  water  at  home." 

Says  James  E  Murphy,  a  Montana  attorney 
who  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  top  water 
exp)erts  in  the  Columbia  Basin:  "The  growth 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  Just  begun. 
But  our  development  could   be  stopped  in 


Its  tracks  If  we  lose  our  water.  Our  water 
needs  will  Increase  far  beyond  our  supply. 
And  this  will  happen  In  a  future  far  less 
distant  that  most  of  us  realize." 

THE  NEW  ATTTTUDE 

The  Northwest  is  a  land  of  individuals, 
people  close  to  nature  who  have  strong  ties 
to  the  region.  Says  a  banker  In  Seattle: 
"This  city  is  full  of  men  who  have  turned 
their  backs  on  opportunities  elsewhere." 

Now,  In  the  view  of  Northwestern  leaders. 
It  is  time  for  people  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  turn  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
find  opportunity.  Says  Oregon's  Governor 
M.u-k  Hatfield:  "I  have  often  told  Fat  Brown 
[Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown  of  California) 
to  send  me  a  grocery  list  and  we  would  grow 
the  crops  to  send  to  him,  Instead  of  sending 
him  the  water." 

SOURCE  OF  PROSPERITY 

In  Washington  State,  Governor  Evans  gives 
this  answer  when  he  is  asked  about  sending 
Columbia  River  water  to  the  Southwest: 
"Water  Is  the  source  of  our  prosperity.  Just  as 
oil  and  gas  are  the  source  of  prosperity  in  the 
Southwest,  but  we  don't  see  any  offers  to 
exchange  that." 

From  the  Governor  of  Idaho.  Robert  E. 
Smylle.  comes  this  comment:  "We  didn't 
break  loose  from  the  control  of  Wall  Street 
Just  to  become  a  dependency  of  southern 
California. 

Idaho's  population  Is  concentrated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  This  Is  a  semi- 
arid  region  where  water  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  economy.  Idahoans  are  aroused  by  sug- 
gestions that  the  Snake  River,  which  arcs 
across  southern  Idaho  before  it  Joins  the 
Columbia,  be  diverted  for  use  in  the  South- 
west. 

"Here  In  the  West,  we  learned  a  long  time 
ago  that  when  a  fellow  is  thirsty  he  Is  going 
to  get  water,  even  If  he  has  to  shoot  you." 
says  George  Crookham,  chairman  of  the 
Idaho  Water  Resources  Board.  "But  the 
people  of  the  Southwest  have  plenty  of  water 
to  drink.  They  want  our  water  to  sustain 
their  agriculture.  We  think  it  makes  more 
sense  to  use  the  water  to  grow  the  crops  here 
and  then  sell  them  In  the  Southwest  instead 
of  giving  otir  water  away  so  they  can  grow 
crops  down  there," 

GROWTH  IN  MONTANA 

The  most  remote  reach  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  In  the  U.S,  Is  that  part  which  lies  up 
asainst  the  continental  divide  In  Montana. 
Here,  11  northwestern  Montana  counties  are 
stirring  with  growth,  TTiis  area  is  rich  In 
water,  timber  and  minerals, 

Montana  Governor  Tim  Babcock  says  flatly: 
"I'm  against  diversion  of  Columbia  Basin 
water.  It  sounds  great  to  say  so  much  water 
is  pouring  into  the  ocean,  ijut  we're  a  new- 
State.  We  need  time  to  develop  our  water 
resources  without  fighting  arbitrary  demands 
from  adjoining  areas." 

The  surging  development  of  the  Northwest, 
you  are  told  again  and  again,  is  made  possible 
by  the  basic  resource  of  water  and  the  elec- 
tric power  that  water  can  generate. 

The  Coltunbla  River  and  Its  tributaries  hold 
the  greatest  hydroelectric  potential  of  any 
U.S.  river  basin.  Plans  now  under  way  will 
bring  development  of  99  per  cent  of  this  po- 
tential by  1990. 

STAIRCASE     OF     DAMS 

Already  in  place  Is  a  stairca.^e  of  dams  on 
the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia.  All  told, 
there  are  more  than  50  major  dams  now  in 
place  or  planned  for  the  Columbia  and  its 
tributaries.  Twenty-one  big  dams  have  been 
built  with  federal  money  that  Is  being  re- 
paid as  the  dams  produce  revenue  from  sales 
of  water  and  power. 

Power  from  the  federal  dams  Is  marketed 
by  BPA — the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion— a  federal  agency  with  headquarters  in 
Portland.  The  BPA  grid  covers  an  area  of 
290.000  square  miles. 
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Eight  more  dams,  financed  from  the  U.S. 
Treiisury.  are  under  construction.  Two  of 
the  largest — Dworshak  on  the  North  Pork 
of  the  Clearwater  River  In  Idaho,  and  Libby 
on  the  Kootenai  River  In  Montana— were 
begun  this  summer. 

Granddaddy  of  all  Northwestern  water  and 
power  development  Is  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on 
the   Columbia   in   Washington   State.      Con- 
struction is  soon  to  start  on  a  third  power- 
liouse  to  be  tied  into  this  dam.     When  it  is 
completed,  in  the  early  1970s.  Grand  Coulee's 
hydroelectric  capacity  will  be  raised  from  2 
million  to  5.6  million  kilowatts  to  make  It  the 
Kirgest  hydroelectric  power  dam  in  America 
Unlike  many  U.S.  river  b.islns,  the  Colum- 
bia  holds  a  sizable  numbers  of  hydropower 
dams  built  by  private  utilities.    Of  19  major 
nonlederal    dams.    12   are   owned   by   private 
power  companies.    The  remainder  were  built 
by  local  public  utilities,  mainly  the  pubhc- 
titility  districts  that  blanket  a  good  part  of 
Washington  State.    The  nonfederal  dams  ac- 
ccnint  for  more  than   half  the  hydropower 
capacity    Installed    in    the    Columbia   River 
Basin. 

The  fight  between  public  and  private 
power  that  once  raged  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west has  been  muted  In  recent  years.  Under 
a  1964  agreement,  all  hydropower  facilities 
in  the  region  are  coordinated  for  maximum 
power  output  as  if  they  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  owner. 


A    GROWING    MARKET 

There  appears  to  be  a  market  for  Colum- 
bia River  basin  power  as  It  becomes  avail- 
able. A  BPA  study  forecasts  that  power 
needs  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  nearly 
double  between  1965  and  1975.  rising  from 
an  annual  14.6  million  kilowatts  to  26.3  mil- 
lion kilowatts. 

The  only  black  cloud  on  the  Northwest's 
horizon,  in  the  view  of  the  region's  leaders 
is  fear  that  Southwestern  States  will  be  able 
to  force  diversion  of  water  from  the  Colum- 
bia River.  It  is  pointed  out  Uiat  the  South- 
■west  has  far  more  votes  In  Congress  than  the 
Northwest.  California  alone  has  38  seats  in 
the  House,  while  all  four  Northwestern 
States  combined  have  only  15  seat.s. 

Leading  the  fight  In  Congress  to  head  off 
diversion  of  Columbia  River  water  Is  Wash- 
ington's Senator  Jackson.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  he  Is  In  a  key  position  on  water 
matters. 

Senator  Jackson  says  that  when  the 
Southwest  first  started  talking  about  tap- 
ping the  Columbia  River,  the  amount  asked 
was  2.5  million  acre-feet.  Now.  says  the 
Senator,  a  minimum  of  8.5  million  acre-feet 
Is  requested,  and  the  total  is  rising  fast 
Texas,  which  also  wants  a  share  of  any  water 
Imported  Into  the  Southwest,  is  estimating 
a  need  of  18  to  20  million  acre-feet  from 
outside  sources  by  the  year  2000.  accordine 
to  Mr.  Jackson. 

NORTHWEST'S    WORRIES 

Diversion  of  large  amounts  of  water  says 
Senator  Jackson,  would  mean  that  "life  on 
the  Columbia  as  we  know  It  cannot  go  for- 
ward." In  years  of  low  water  flow,  says  the 
Senator,  there  would  not  be  enough  to  meet 
needs  for  Irrigation.  Industrial  and  munici- 
pal use,  power  generation,  navigation,  and 
maintenance  of  fish  life. 

In  answer,  spokesmen  for  the  Southwest 
say  that  any  water  diverted  from  the  Colum- 
bia will  be  taken  from  below  Bonneville 
Dam.  This  Is  the  last  dam  on  the  river  be- 
fore it  spills  out  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Thus,  it  is  said,  the  Northwest  would  have 
use  of  all  water  needed  above  this  point. 

Senator  Jackson  says  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  studying  possible  diversion  of 
water  from  the  Columbia,  but  that  any  study 
should  be  part  of  a  nationwide  survey  of 
water  problems.  Such  a  survey  would  be 
made  by  a  National  Water  Commission  that 
would  be  estabUshed  by  a  blU  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  June. 


Southwesterners  say  they  are  willing  to 
agree  to  the  National  Water  Commission  but 
only  if  priority  Is  given  to  finding  a  way  to 
bring  new  water  into  the  Oolofado  River. 

DrVERSIOK     PLANS 

At  le.ist  half  a  dozen  plans  have  been 
developed  privately  over  the  years  for  divert- 
ing Columbia  River  water  to  the  Southwest 
One  plan,  known  as  the  Sierra-Cascade 
Project,  would  tap  the  Columbia  below 
Bonneville  Dam  and  deliver  water  to  Lake 
Mead  behind  Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
This  plan  was  published  and  copyrighted  in 
1964  by  E.  Frank  Miller,  a  nuclear-chemical 
engineer.  It  gives  an  Idea  of  the  engineer- 
ing works  involved  In  diverting  water  from 
the  Northwest  to  the  Southwest. 

The  Sierra-Cascade  Project  would  require 
an  aqueduct  system  nearly  1,000  miles  long 
to  carry  water  from  Bonneville  to  Lake  Mead 
The  water  would  be  pumped  up  to  an  aiu- 
tude  of  5.000  feet  to  get  it  over  the  Sierra 
Cascade  Mountains  In  Oregon  to  natural 
storage  ba.sins  In  the  Warner  and  Surprise 
valleys  near  the  Nevada  border.  From  there 
it  would  flow,  mostly  by  gravity,  through  an 
open  aqueduct  down  to  Lake  Mead.  If  de- 
sired, water  could  be  shunted  off  along  the 
way  to  points  In  California, 

Water  delivered  Into  Lake  Mead  could  be 
shared  by  States  In  the  Upper  Colorado 
Basin  through  the  exchange  method.  By 
this  method,  water  that  now  must  be  allowed 
to  flow  down  the  Colorado  for  use  In  the 
Lower  Ba-sin  States  could  be  held  for  use  In 
upstream  area*.  Then  Lower  Basin  needs 
would  be  met  by  the  water  from  the  Colum- 
bia. 

The  Sierra-Cascade  Project  outlined  re- 
quirements for  annual  diversion  of  water  at 
three  different  volumes— 7.5  million  acre- 
feet.  15  million  acre-feet,  and  30  million  acre- 
feet. 

MAN-MADE     RIVER 

If  15  million  acre-feet  were  taken  from  the 
Columbia  each  year,  that  would  require  a 
man-made  river  carrying  as  much  water  as 
the  Colorado  Itself  develops  In  an  average 
year.  The  pumps  lifting  the  water  out  of 
the  Columbia  would  require  about  15  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  power.  That  is  approxi- 
mately the  amount  now  available  In  all  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Upward  of  half  this 
power,  however,  could  be  generated  as  the 
diverted  water  dropped  down  to  the  1  200- 
foot  elevation  of  Lake  Mead. 

To  carry  this  Colorado-size  river  would  re- 
quire an  aqueduct  300  feet  wide  and  15  feet 
deep.  Estimated  cost  of  the  works  Involved 
in  moving  this  much  water  from  north  to 
south  would  be  at  least  7.5  billion  dollars. 
Some  water  engineers  have  estimated  costs 
considerably  higher. 

Putting  costs  In  terms  of  water  delivered 
the  Sierra-Cascade  Project  estimates  a  price 
of  about  $30  an  acre-foot  for  Columbia  River 
water  delivered  to  Lake  Mead.  That  Is  the 
equivalent  of  around  10  cents  per  thousand 
gallons.  It  compares  with  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  thousand  gallons  for  large-scale 
nuclear  desalting  plants  that  have  been  sug- 
gested as  an  answer  to  Southwestern  water 
problems. 

SHAPING    WATER    POLICY 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  you  often  hear 
quoted  these  questions  raised  by  Maj  Gen 
Jackson  Graham,  chief  of  civil  works  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers:  "Must  we  always  try  to 
bring  water  to  people,  no  matter  where  and 
In  what  Inhospitable  regions  they  may 
choose  to  wander? 

'■Is  a  man  entitled  to  buy  up.  settle  or 
promote  a  chunk  of  desert  and  then  demand 
that  his  Government  bring  water  to  him 
from  the  general  direction  of  the  North 
Pole?  C^  would  It  be  in  the  public  Interest 
to  encourage  people  to  go  where  water  can 
be  made  available  more  economically?" 

Outcome  of  the  water  war  building  up  In 
the  Western  States  is  expected  to  provide  an 
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answer  to  these  questions  and  shape  future 
water  policy  for  all  the  United  States. 


Craig  Smith  Replies  to  Representative 
Curtis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTTJ    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 
Monday.  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  -WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Southern  Textile  News  of  September  12 
1966,  carried  an  arUcle  by  J,  Craig 
Smith,  president,  Avondale  Mills  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri.  Hon 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  in  regard  to  the  tex- 
tile industo'. 

I  believe  my  colleapues  will  find  Mr 
Smith's  article  to  be  most  enlightening 
and  I  include  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Craio  SinrTH  Replies  to  Representattvz 

CVRTIS 

(By  J    Craig  Smith,   president.  Avondale 

Mills) 
(Editor's  Note:  Back  In  July  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Smith  at  his  offices 
at  Avondale  Mills,  At  that  time  we  asked 
him  to  feel  free  to  send  us  his  thoughts  on 
any  pertinent  industry  matters.  This  ar- 
ticle Is  in  response  to  that  request.) 

Stlacauga,  Ala. — Congressman  Thomas  B, 
Curtis  of  Missouri  has  called  on  our  govern- 
ment to  abandon  the  understanding  which 
we  now  have  with  other  countries  placing 
some  restraint  on  the  Importation  of  cotton 
textiles.  This  program  of  limited  Imports 
has  been  far  from  satisfactory  from  the  view. 
point  of  the  textile  Industry.  Imports  of 
cotton  textiles  have  reached  a  new  high  each 
year  since  the  agreement  has  been  in  effect 
and  continue  to  reach  new  highs  each 
month.  In  spite  of  this,  the  agreement  had 
been  helpful  and  the  abandonment  of  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  us.  Mr.  Curtis  says: 

1.  "It  raises  prices  of  basic  consumer  Items 
like  shirts,  socks,  sheets,  dresses." 

The  price  of  cotton  cloth  In  the  United 
States  is  10  per  cent  lower  today  than  it  was 
from  1947  to  1949.  which  was  the  Govern- 
ment's base  period.  The  average  price  of 
all  Industrial  commodities  Is  27  per  cent 
higher  today  than  it  was  In  the  same  base 
period.  Competition  has  kept  our  prices 
down.  I  know  of  no  other  industry  which 
has  been  able  to  absorb  eight  general  wage 
and  salary  Increases  and  reduce  Its  prices  10 
per  cent.  We  have  done  this  through  In- 
crea.sed  productivity  and  efficiency  and  are 
proud  of  the  record. 
Mr.  Curtis  says: 

2.  "No  one  benefits  .  .  .  not  taxpayers, 
who  must  finance  the  foreign  aid  program 
which  are  in  lieu  of  trade." 

Textiles  are  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  for  one  reason  and  one  reason  unly: 
They  come  in  because  they  are  cheap,  and 
they  are  cheap  only  because  they  are  made 
with  cheap  labor.  The  rates  paid  these  for- 
eign textile  workers  are  a  small  part  of  the 
legal  minimum  wage  In  the  United  States. 
Not  one  yard  of  these  textiles  Is  needed  here. 
If  we  permit  these  Imports  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  In  lieu  of  foreign  aid,  we  are  fool- 
ing ourselves.  They  are  stlU  foreign  aid. 
The  only  difference  is  the  burden  is  borne 
by  one  industry  instead  of  by  the  whole 
coruntry. 

Mr.  CuRris  says: 
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3.  "It  has  led  to  over  development  of  the 
domestic  textile  industry." 

We  have  built  three  new  mills  and  are  very 
proud  of  them.  There  are  now  19.421.000 
splndlea  In  the  United  States  whereas  ten 
years  ago  we  had  22.560.000.  Is  this  over 
development? 

There  are  no  textile  mills  In  Mr.  Curtis' 
State  of  Missouri.  Missouri  does  produce  a 
substantial  amount  of  cotton.  This  pro- 
duction Is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
and  not  In  Mr.  Ci-'rtis'  district.  Missouri 
does  have  a  large  garment  Industry.  If  any 
of  these  plants  are  in  Mr.  Curtis'  district,  he 
Is  showing  a  callous  disregard  of  the  Interest 
of  thcee  constituents.  Mr.  Curtis  Is  con- 
cerned about  our  relations  with  emerging  na- 
tions. I,  too,  am  concerned  about  emerging 
nations,  but  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
providing  a  Job  for  a  person  In  one  of  these 
nations  it  it  means  taking  a  job  away  from 
a  person  in  the  United  States. 


I 


PUot't  Graeling  Day  Eloquently  Described 
by  Admiral  Walker  of  Naclear- 
Powered  "Enterprise"  , 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  14,  196Si 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 2  Rear  Adm.  Thomas  J.  Walker, 
commander  of  Carrier  Division  3»  and 
Task  Force  77.7,  delivered  a  talk  to  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California  giving 
a  report  of  the  nuclear-powered  carrier 
Enterprise  and  its  activity  In  the  South 
China  Sea.  His  talk,  as  published  in 
the  Friday  Flashes  of  the  Common- 
wealth, follows: 
Pilot's  Grueling  Day  Eloqttntly  Described 

BY  Admiral  Walker  or  Nucxear-Powered 

"Enthiprise" 

(From  address  by  Rear  Adm.  Thomas  J. 
Walker) 

The  Seventh  Fleet  Is  the  organizational 
unit  for  our  naval  operations  In  the  South 
China  Sea.  The  fleet  has  175  ships  with 
90,000  men.  There  are  Ave  attack  carriers 
In  the  Western  Pacific. 

Besides  air  sorties,  surface  ships  Inspect 
sampans  and  Junks  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
a  major  channel  of  enemy  supplies. 

The  Navy  accounts  for  better  than  60  per 
cent  of  all  air  strikes  m  North  Vietnam.    Sea 
■  transport  carries  98  per  cent  of  all  supplies  to 
our  military  forces. 

My  flagship,  the  Enterprise,  has  a  gross 
wel(^t  of  90.000  tons.  Deck  space  Is  big 
enough  for  three  football  fields  and  six  tennis 
courts.  There  are  6,000  men-^all  specialists 
(we  can't  afford  to  carry  any  others) — and 
among  other  things  we  have  to  serve  20,000 
meals  a  day. 

SrVKN    FLIGHT    SQUADRONS 

It's  powered  by  eight  nuclear  reactors 
which  turn  out  200.000  horsepower.  The 
ship  Is  capable  of  doing  40  knots. 

Enterprise  carries  seven  flight  squadrons 
with  20  pilots  to  each  squadron.  Two 
squadrons  are  equipped  with  F-4  Phanion 
jets:  four  squadrons  are  light  air  attack  and 
there  Is  one  reconnaissance  squadron. 

There  have  been  some  13,020  sorties  in  the 
six-month  period  we  were  there.  On  one 
day  we  dispatched  some  211  sorties.     : 

NO    TRAIM    OF    TANKERS 

Our  nuclear  propulsion  provides  many  ad- 
vantages.    We  are  now  free  from  the  neces- 


sity for  tankers.  Were  not  bothered  by 
smoke  or  stack  gasses — which  saves  thou- 
sands of  man-hours  scrubbing  up  the  planes. 

We're  cai>able  of  running  at  higher  speeds. 
In  a  "drag  race"  with  a  destroyer  the  Enter- 
pu^e  would  hit  25  knots  1500  yards  ahead. 

We  sailed  from  Norfolk.  Virginia  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin — 16.000  miles— at  25  knots  in 
only  32  days.  And  there  w.is  no  necessity 
to  refuel. 

Manueuverability  is  highly  important  to 
the  "Big  E"  There  have  been  no  aborted 
missions  since  nucIe;ir-powered  ships  went 
i.ito  service  IP  years  ago. 

In  our  naval  operations,  until  .August  1st, 
there  was  one  carrier  stationed  off  Saigon. 
Plane.s  from  this  carrier,  operating  in  South 
Vietnam,  met  no  resistance  from  the  ground. 

In  air  operations  over  North  Vietnam  there 
were  60  sorties  per  day  for  each  carrier  on  the 
station. 

We  now  have  more  flexibility  in  target 
selection  than  before.  The  advantages  of 
nuclear  operation  have  been  so  demonstrable 
that  now  we  are  building  nuclear  carriers 
agam.  Two  are  in  process  and  another  In 
sight. 

PILOTS    "DAY  " 

An  attack  pilot's  "day"  begins  with  a  brief- 
ing— say  at  10  p.m  ,  two  hours  before  his 
sortie.  The  time  varies  from  day  to  day  so 
that  no  pattern  becomes  apparent  to  the 
enemy.  He  gets  information  on  missile  sites 
and  missiles;  anti-aircraft  Installations  in 
and  on  the  way  to  the  target  area;  the  posi- 
tion of  friendly  ground  forces:  information 
on  the  targets  and  alternate  targets.  On  top 
of  all  this  the  pilot  learns  all  about  the 
weather. 

In  the  ready  room  each  m.iri  gets  informa- 
tion on  the  tactics  to  be  used,  the  proposed 
route,  methods  of  bomb  deli\ery  and  where 
the  squadron  will  form  up.  He's  al.<=o  told 
the  areas  to  stay  away  from  and  the  current 
search  and  rescue  plan. 

TWO   SORTIES    MAXIMUM    PER    PILOT 

By  11  30  p.m.  the  pilots  man  their  planes. 
At  about  1  40  am  each  of  them  returns  and 
goes  to  ihe  ready  room  again  Perhaps 
there's  a  meal,  some  sleep,  and  maybe  an- 
other sortie.  They're  through  at  about  3 
am.     Two  sorties  a  day  is  the  limit  per  pilot. 

They  have  other  problems  as  well.  They 
can  pursue  a  Mlg  over  some  areas  and  not 
over  others  They  are  'oriefed  in  the  rules 
of  engagement.  They  can  bomb  North  Viet- 
namese junks  above  a  certain  latitude  but 
not  below  that  latitude  Its  not  easy,  flying 
above  the  haze,  to  tell  ^here  North  'Vietnam 
ends  and  South  Vietnam  begins. 

They  have  to  navigate  to  a  target  with 
questionable  charts.  And  they  have  to 
keep  looking  for  missile  sites  and  missiles. 
The  fighter  pilots  are  given  rules  too.  For 
these  young  men  the  rules  have  to  be  simple. 
Their  planes  are  f<i£t.  they  can't  Just  look 
over  the  side  and  see  an  imaginary  line. 

There  is  a  difference  between  irritation, 
anger  and  frustration  Our  pilots  in  Viet- 
nam aren't  Irritated  because  of  what  they 
have  to  do  But  every  pilot  experiences 
frustration  Every  pilot  has  gone  for  his 
target  after  a  two-hour  briefing  only  to 
find  he  couldn't  get  to  it  because  of  the 
overcast  or  some  other  reason  Then  he 
had  to  seek  out  the  alternate  targets  or 
look  for  a  good  "target  of  opportunity." 

Among  all  our  pilots  In  Vietnam  I've 
found  nothing  bvu  complete  dedication. 
They're  all  doing  outstanding  jobs.  The 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
knows  they  are  doing  a  good  job. 

ANSWERS    TO    WHITTEN    QUESTIONS    FROM    FLOOR 

Q:  (J.  Logan  I  How  does  a  pilot  find  the 
carrier  after  his  mission^  A:  Directed  by 
electronic  aids  in  the  plane  and  on  the  ship. 

Q:  (Lee  Ruttlei  Is  there  direct  communi- 
cation with  Individual  ground  units,  prior 
to  making  a  strike?  A:  Before  making  a 
raid  In  South  Vietnam  we  are  in  direct 
communication  with  Forward  Air  Controller. 


Q:  How  far  is  average  sortie  from  the 
Enterprise'}  A:  They  average  100  miles,  but 
vary  according  to  target. 

Q:  What  does  sortie  mean?  A:  .Sortie  is 
one  plane;  a  flight  Is  made  tip  of  several 
sorties. 

Q:  (Tim  White)  Is  squadron  composition 
on  Enerprise  repre  .enaitlve  of  other  air- 
craft carriers?  A:  No.  the  Enterprise  has 
one  more  squadron  than  the  Forrrstal  type 
carriers — and  all  Jets.  Some  carriers  have 
four  squadrons  and  others  have  two 

Q:  (W.  Russell  Werner)  Why  is  our  prog- 
ress slow  in  Vietnam?  A:  The  Viet  Cong 
are  very  able  and  have  much  materiel  sup- 
port— can   not    underestimate   our   enemy. 

Q:  ( R.  D.  .\dams).  Do  you  have  a  good 
percentage  of  reservists  aboard  your  car- 
riers and  are  they  doing  a  good  job  on  ac- 
tive duty?  A:  They  are  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job.     Reserves  represent  the  majority. 

Q:  (Howard  Onstott)  What  are  the  rela- 
tive dangers  of  a  confrontation  at  sea?  Have 
we  not  missed  a  military  opportunity  by  not 
blockading  Haiphong  harbor?  A:  Could  ex- 
I>ect  anti-submarine  problem  but  we  haven't 
as  of  yet- — we  are  prepared  if  it  does  happen. 
Don't  expect  a  surface  ship  type  of  conflict. 
My  usual  answer  to  the  other  question  is 
that  any  time  you  can  cut  off  supplies  before 
they  can  branch  out  it  is  a  military  advan- 
tage. Our  leaders  In  Washington  have  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  not  ordering  a 
blockade  at  this  time,  and  these  are  not  qvies- 
tloned  by  any  of  the  military  command 

Q:  (Edwin  D.  Berl)  Has  the  TFX  aircraft 
been  In  operation?  A:  Not  in  operational 
use  but  test  programs  indicated  it  performed 
well.  Weight  questions  for  Navy  use  appar- 
ently are  being  resolved. 

Q.  (R.  P.  Newell)  Have  bombs  caused 
North  Vietnamese  to  change  their  errone- 
ous thinking?     A:   No — but  they  will. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937) . 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Another  Honor  for  the  Duchess;  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  Honors  Esther  Van  Wagoner 
Tufty  With  Its  Highest  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  15,  1966 

Mr.  McE-VVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  today  to  recognize  one  of  America's 
great  newswomen,  Mrs.  Esther  'Van 
Wagoner  Tufty,  and  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  most  recent  of  the  many  honors  that 
have  come  to  this  outstanding  member 
of  the  Washintgon  scene. 

Top  flight  journalist,  astute  political 
observer,  hard  digger  of  the  facts,  re- 
spected member  of  the  press  corps,  able 
chief  of  a  major  news  bureau,  devoted 
mother,  all  these  descriptions  fit  one  of 
my  closest  friends,  whose  affectionate 
sobriquet  is  "the  Duchess." 

Last  month,  Esther  Tufty  v,as  one  of 
four  women  in  the  fields  of  journalism 
and  communications  to  receive  the  cov- 
eted National  Headliner  of  the  Year 
Award  from  Theta  Sigma  Plii,  the  wom- 
en's national  journalism  fraternity. 
The  fa-ct  that  the  "Duchess"  had  been 
tapped  for  such  recognition  came  as  no 
sui-pri.se  to  me,  for  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  her  outstanding  qualities  as  one 
of  the  leading  women  in  her  field. 

The  award,  which  is  the  fraternity's 
highest,  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Tufty  in 
Fort  Wortli  on  August  18,  She  was  par- 
ticularly cited  for  her  preeminent  stature 
in  journalism.  For  three  decades  she 
has  headed  the  Tufty  News  Bureau,  the 
largest  run  by  a  woman  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Tufty  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club  and  is  1  of  50  influen- 
tial women  chosen  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  to  serve  on  DACO- 
Wrrs— Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  in  the  Services. 

Other  awards  have  included  a  recent 
one  fi-om  Delta  Sigma  Theta,  inter- 
racial women's  public  service  organiza- 
tion, and  another  in  1963,  when  she  re- 
ceived a  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  Pre.sident's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  for  her 
work  on  that  committee  and  articles 
promoting  the  hiring  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

In  I960,  Mrs.  Tufty  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Women  in  Radio 
&  Television.  In  1965,  she  traveled 
w  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  made  two 
Radio  Free  Europe  inspection  trips  and 
spoke  in  several  foreign  countries. 

Esther  Tufty  comes  from  a  politically 
prominent  Michigan  family,  and  her 
brother,  Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner,  Is  a 
former  Governor  of  that  State.   She  now 
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resides  in  a  historic  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  River  that  was  an  orig- 
inal part  of  the  Mount  'Vernon  estate. 

In  addition  to  representing  eight 
Michigan  newspapers  and  two  Michigan 
press  associations  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, Mrs.  Tufty  represents  the  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.Y.,  Journal,  the  O.qdensburp, 
N.Y.,  Advance-News,  the  Massena,  N.Y  ,' 
Observer,  and  the  Potsdam,  N.Y.,  Cour- 
ier-Freeman, all  published  in  mv  con- 
gressional district. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  R,  Ford,  Jr.,  of  Michigan 
was  talking  with  me  just  yesterday  about 
Mrs.  Tufty,  and  he  wishes  to  join  me  in 
expressing  words  of  special  tribute  and 
deep  appreciation  to  her  for  her  many 
years  of  unwavering  dedication  to  the 
importance  of  a  free  and  responsible 
press.  Gerry  Ford  is  well  aware  of 
the  contribution  mtule  to  Michigan  by 
the  Van  Wagoner  family,  both  in  the 
field  of  government  and  in  the  field  of 
journalism,  and  he  has  asked  that  I  in- 
clude his  best  wishes  as  I  recognize  Mrs 
Tufty  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  my  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  freshman  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  more  than  a 
year  ago,  one  of  the  first  persons  I  sought 
out  was  Esther  Tufty,  for  already  I  had 
come  to  know  of  her  keen  grasp  of  mat- 
ters political,  of  the  immense  respect 
held  for  her  by  leading  figures  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  press,  and,  very  frankly, 
I  knew  that  she  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons that  every  newcomer  to  the  Con- 
gress needs  to  depend  upon  for  wise 
counsel. 

The  "Duchess"  has  given  me  that  wise 
counsel,  but  only  when  I  have  asked  her 
for  it.  Even  more,  she  has  brought 
wai-mth  and  humor  and  good  feeling  into 
our  interviews,  and  this  has  made  such 
occasions  the  more  pleasant  for  me. 

I  am  delighted  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  grand  lady  of  letters,  and  it  is  my 
fond  and  sincere  hope  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  readers  in  my  dis- 
trict with  top  coverage  of  the  affairs  of 
our  Nation  for  many  years  to  come. 


Representative  Smith  of  New  York  Lauds 
Tonawandas'  Post  264  American  Le- 
gion Band  for  Long  Record  of  Achieve- 
^ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1966 
Mr.     SMITH     of     New     York.     Mr 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  greeting  the  members  of  an 


outstanding  organization  durinc  their 
visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  This 
group  fi-om  my  hometowTi,  the  Tona- 
wandas' Post  264  American  Legion 
Band,  was  in  Washington  to  participate 
in  the  national  band  competition  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion. 

The  band,  and  its  director  Mi'.  Her- 
bert Ludwig,  brought  with  them  a  fine 
heritage  and  an  enviable  record  of  ac- 
complishment. They  have  been  New 
York  State  champions  every  year  since 
1947.  The  membership  of  the  band  in- 
cludes some  20  music  teachers  in  the 
western  New  York  ai'ea.  The  entire  or- 
ganization practices  or  pcrfonns  52 
weeks  a  year. 

In  all  probability,  the  Tonawandas' 
Post  264  American  Legion  Band  is  one  of 
the  oldest  musical  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  in  continuous 
existence  since  1929. 

The  band  carried  a  wealth  of  talent, 
enthusiasm  and  professional  expertise 
into  the  national  competition  this  year. 
They  placed  second  beliind  the  roi.cning 
national  champions  from  Joliet,  ill.  i 
hasten  to  add  that  the  margin  separat- 
ing the  top  two  contenders  was  1.5 
points,  the  closest  margin  in  21  years. 

I  must  admit  that  when  the  members 
of  the  band  visited  Capit.ol  Hill  several 
days  after  the  competition,  1  fomid  no 
sign  of  the  defeatist  attitude  that  one 
might  have  expected.  I  was  pleased  and 
proud  to  find  only  a  renewed  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  coming  year.  Most 
were  already  setting  their  sights  on  the 
national  competition  to  be  held  next  vear 
in  Boston,  Mass. 

I  am  sure  that  it  has  been  this  .same 
exuberance  and  strength  of  character 
that  has  made  membership  in  the  Tona- 
wandas' Post  264  American  Legion  Band 
exciting,  professionally  rewarding  and 
just  plain  fun. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
associating  with  this  fine  organization, 
and  I  wish  them  cvei-j-  success  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  li.st- 
ing  of  the  names  of  tho.se  who  made  the 
recent  Wa.shington  visit  with  the  band: 

P.  'WiUTnkessell,  Beth  'Warmkessell.  Edward 
Frltton,  Jack  Koup,  Thomas  Fura,  Kevin 
Hauser,  Lee  Stelger,  Paul  Rathke,  Arthur 
Johnson,  Harold  Moll,  Brian  Donley. 

Richard  Fron.  R.  Marquart,  P.  Matthel 
James  Scott,  Dale  Jacob.  James  Gerber.  Ken- 
neth Blish,  'W.  Jones,  Michael  Mulaka  G 
Tucker. 

■niom.as  Peters.  Emory  Davis,  Henrv  Gullia 
James  Miller.  Donald  Mclntvre.  C  Van- 
Buren.  Robert  Calzavara.  Williani  Mosher. 
Michael   Nasclmben,  Harold  Boorman 

Richard  Sequin.  James  Sequin.  Frank 
Kearly.  Gary  Wagner.  Jack  Gestwick.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Hawkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georpe 
Bacon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Conrad.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Regnet,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Frank 
Strougn  and  family. 

Allen  Butcherl,  Terry  Butcherl.  Elwcod 
Searles.  Harry  'Waechter,  W.  Nykulst.  Dennis 
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Moore.  Tim  Perchen,  S.  Henry,  Kenneth 
Nagel,  Karl  Hlnterblchler. 

WUllam  Bauerman.  Robert  Brinkman, 
Denton  Kaltrlder,  Fred  Hellenburg.  George 
HeathHeld.  George  Merrill.  Albert  Batt.  Sally 
Yatee,  Sylvia  Cowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Jones  and  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Dunn.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Fogle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Chase  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Rlzzo,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Morey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Gluseppettl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Greenky,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Don  RuggerUlo  and  family,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Strough,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Spangenberg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  Francisco.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  Beamish.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charleg 
Schillo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Shafer  and 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Bacon,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ronald  GUcart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Cary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Burke  and  son. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  JohnGluseppettl.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Ludwig  and  daughter. 
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Goldman's  Stambling  Exit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  Interesting  to  learn  of  what  may 
be  going  on  Inside  the  workrooms  of  the 
White  House,  and  I  believe  the  following 
column  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  gives  a  very  clear  picture  of  the 
situation  surrounding  Mr.  Goldman's 
resignation  from  the  President's  staff: 
Goldman's  Stumbling  Exrr 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak)   " 

No  single  event  In  his  Administration  has 
cast  BO  revealing  a  spotlight  on  President 
Johnson's  problems  with  the  men  who  work 
for  him  as  the  farcical  departure  of  resident 
Whlt«  House  intellectual  Eric  Goldman. 

Goldman,  a  shadowy  figure  In  the  Johnson 
White  House  since  the  early  spring  of  1964. 
gave  a  hand-written  note  to  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  secretaries  on  Aug.  23,  in- 
forming Mr.  Johneon  that  he  must  return 
to  Princeton  University  by  Sept.  15  at  the 
latest. 

So  strained  had  relations  become  between 
Goldman'y  office  in  the  White  House  west 
wing  andthe  oval  office  of  the  President  that 
Dr.  Goldman  had  to  seek  advice  from  Robert 
Klntner,  a  top-level  presidential  assistant. 
as  to  how  to  make  known  to  the  President 
the  fact  that  he  was  leaving. 

Klntner,  who  sees  the  President  all  the 
time.  Instructed  Goldman  exactly  how  to 
proceed,  even  down  to  the  fine  point  as  to 
which  presidential  secretary  should  get  the 
letter  to  give  to  the  President. 

When,  a  few  days  later,  Goldman  received 
a  warm  and  friendly  note  from  Mrs.  Johnson 
telling  him  how  sorry  she  was  that  he  was 
returning  to  Princeton,  he  concluded  the 
President  himself  was  not  going  to  announce 
his  resigiiaUon.  He  concluded,  in  short,  that 
the  President  was  going  to  let  him  leave 
town  without  any  announcement. 

And  so.  without  revealing  his  Intention  to 
anyone  In  the  White  House  and  without  giv- 
ing Mr.  Jobnson  a  decent  interval  to  make 
his  own  announcement.  Goldman  arranged 
an  Interview,  over  dinner,  with  several  top 
Washington  correspondents.  Besides  reveal- 
ing his  departure,  Goldman  talked  about  the 
Inside  account  he  plans  to  write  of  the  John- 
son  administration.     Throughout    the    not- 


for-quouition  interview.  Goldm.iu  was  lilghly 
criucai  of  the  Presidents  fu.ilure  to  work 
hard  enough  for  rapport  with  the  Intel- 
lectuals 

Published  news  of  this  background  inter- 
view— which  actually  underplayed  the  in- 
tensity of  Goldni.m's  criticism — hit  the 
Wliite  House  like  a  bombshell,  and  its  sour 
notes  were  quickly  echoed.  While  House 
Press  Secretary  Bill  D  Movers  s:iid  publicly 
that  Goldman  had  spent  most  of  his  White 
House    tenure    working    with    .Mrs,    Johnson. 

Behind  this  public  w.ushmg  oJ  dirty  laun- 
dry lies  one  of  tlie  persi-slent  facts  of  the 
Johnson  .idministration.  the  in.stability  of 
relationships  between  the  President  himself 
and  his  subordinates 

Wh.it  re. illy  tnggeretl  Goldman's  rush  to 
the  press  was  suspicion  that  the  President 
was  prepared  to  let  him  leave  Washington 
without  praise  or  ivcknowledgement.  What 
tngRered  the  White  House  response  was  sus- 
picion that  in  his  forthcoming  book,  Gold- 
man might  use  unflattering  colors  to  paint 
the  President. 

This  lack  of  rapfKirt  with  presidential  ap- 
pointees h.\5  cropped  up  time  and  again.  Mr. 
Johnson  h.i.s  kept  employes  who  wanted  to 
quit  the  .Adniinistration.  waiting  for  months 
on  end  He  has  canceled  prospective  ap- 
pointments because  of  premature  publicity. 
He  has  taken  the  hide  off  faithful  servants 
tor  real  or  (.mcied  wrongs,  often  behind  their 
backs 

.A.11  this  has  creat-ed  a  feeling  of  deep  un- 
ease between  some  of  thr>,se  who  work  for 
the  President  and  the  President  himself. 
Typically,  the  beginnings  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
problem-s  with  Goldman  can  be  traced  to 
poet  Robert  Lowell's  refusal  to  attend  the 
White  House  festival  of  the  arts  in  protest 
to  Vietnam.  Ev-r  since.  Goldman  has  been 
in  a  state  of  limbo  The  President  blamed 
Goldman,  his  agent  with  the  intellectuals. 
for  not  having  anticlpat.ed  Lowell's  reaction. 

Professor  Goldman  won't  be  missed  in  the 
White  Hou.'^e.  and  the  event  will  be  quickly 
forgotten  Moreover,  the  President  has  good 
reason  to  feel  aggrieved  in  this  case.  But  It 
points  up  a  troublesome  fact  about  Lyndon 
Johnson  .s  Washington  that  has  hurt  him 
before  .md  will  hurt  him  again.  The  lack 
of  genuine  understanding  with  some  of  his 
employes  is  an  Achilles  heel  for  Mr.  Johnson. 


Fish  Entrails  in  Your  Food — Courtesy  of 
Your  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 


OF     WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUdE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15,  1966 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  May 
25,  1966.  issue  of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  pub- 
lished in  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis.,  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  entitled  "Pish  En- 
trails in  Your  Food — Courtesy  of  Your 
Government." 

There  is  a  growing  controversy  over 
the  use  of  what  has  been  termed  "fish 
protein  concentrate"  in  this  country. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  referred  to  above  follows : 
Fish  ENTRAtLS  in  Yotm  Pood — Couktest  or 
Youit   GOVniNMENT 

Senator  Paitl  IX)ugi.as  of  IllinoU  Is  once 
again  making  a  determined  effort  to  get  the 


Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  approve 
defatted,  destinked,  and  dried  whole  fish  in 
our  food  supply.  Everything  goes  .  .  .  heads, 
fins,  viscera,  and  intestinal  contents  .  .  . 
onto  your  dinner  table.  It  -will  be  in  yotir 
bread,  noodles,  beverage,  cookies,  and  gravy. 
And  you  will  not  have  i-  word  to  say  about  it; 
you  will  not  know  it  is  present. 

All  this  because  one  of  the  senator's  con- 
stituents has  developed  a  process  for  making 
a  low-cost,  deceivingly  named  "fish  protein 
concentrate"  (FPC).  The  senator  makes  a 
great  plea,  of  course,  for  feeding  this  food  to 
the  starving  [jeople  overseas.  He  says  we 
must  approve  it  here  or  we  will  suffer  a  public 
relations  setback  by  giving  it  to  others  when 
we  will  not  approve  it  at  home.     Barnacles! 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  obligated  to 
pay  high  American  wages  and  costs  to  gather 
the  fish,  process  them,  and  send  them  over- 
seas gratis.  If  people  In  foreign  countries 
want  to  eat  this  food,  they  can  do  so,  and  they 
can  produce  it  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  we 
can  with  our  Jacked-up  U.S.  costs.  If  they 
need  capital  for  plant  construction,  we  would 
be  far  better  oS  to  loan  or  give  them  the 
money  than  to  pay  the  cost  of  gathering, 
processing,  and  shipping  the  FPC  from  the 
United  States. 

Douglas  Is  Joined  in  his  fishy  crusade  by 
senators  and  congressmen  from  seaboard 
states  with  large  fishing  Industries.  They 
see  it  as  a  political  and  business  bonanza. 
Now  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  Is  riding  the 
fish  wagon.  He  is  backed  up  by  an  opinion 
from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  that 
FPC  is  "fit  for  human  consumption." 

The  Illinois  senator  makes  a  big  point  of 
Food  and  Drug's  clearance  of  "goiu-met" 
items  such  as  candied  ants,  bees,  and  grass- 
hoppers; sardines,  and  clams.  Yet  It  has 
not  okayed  FPC.  Well,  we  happen  to  have  a 
choice  whether  we  want  to  eat  some  of  these 
offbeat  items.  With  FPC  there  will  be  no 
choice!  It  will  be  blended  in  every  food 
where  a  buck  can  be  saved. 

This  country  has  a  tremendous  supply  of 
low-cost  animal  and  vegetable  proteins. 
Most  of  them  are  priced  dirt  cheap.  We  have 
fed  the  finest  of  all,  nonfat  milk  powder,  to 
animals  because  there  was  no  commercial 
market  for  It  at  prices  around  15  cents  per 
pound.  Douglas  says  FPC  can  be  produced 
in  large  quantities  for  12  to  15  cents  (but  we 
have  heard  estimates  as  low  as  6  cents) . 

To  sum  up:  The  senator's  fishy  crusade  is 
just  that  .  .  .  and  it  smells  just  like  the  docks 
where  the  fish  are  unloaded. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  new  commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
The  man  who  previously  disapproved  FPC 
is  gone.  Congressional  FPC-lovers  are  pre- 
dicting publicly  that  the  old  ruling  will  be 
ovei-turned.  Every  dairyman  should  tal^e 
time  to  send  a  letter  or  card  to  the  new  com- 
missioner. Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  FVxid  and 
Drug  Administration,  U.S,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
DC. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1966 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  12  years  I  have  served  the  23d 
District  of  Ohio  in  the  U.S.  Congress  I 
have  made  every  effort  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  my  constituents.    My  news- 
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letter,  the  'Washington  Report,  my  trav- 
eling office  which  holds  individual  con- 
ferences throughout  the  district,  and 
opinion  polls,  such  as  the  one  I  am  in- 
serting in  today's  Record,  are  most  help- 
ful to  me  in  maintaining  contact  with 
those  I  represent. 

The  following  opinion  poll  is  being 
sent  to  the  home  of  every  registered  voter 
in  the  district,  130,000  in  all.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  I  do  not  use  the  results 
of  the  poll  as  a  blueprint  or  as  a  politi- 
cal weathervane  for  voting  on  issues,  but 


I  do  derive  much  benefit  from  having  the 
excellent  comments  and  response  It  gen- 
erates. 

The  poll  follows: 
Your   Congressman,   William   E.   Minshall 
WotJij)  Like  Your  Opinion 

September,   1966. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  in  the  Jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia,  on  the  streets  of  our  major  cities 
events  are  transpiring  which  are  changing 
the  face  of  history.  This  is  a  year  of  many 
fast-moving  issues.  The  Minshall  Opinion 
Poll  taken  in  May  was  most  helpful  to  me 
as  your  Representative  in  Congress.     The  re- 
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suits  received  nationwide  acknowledgment 
^IB  Opinion  Poll  again  is  being  mailed  to 
the  home  of  every  registered  voter  In  the  23rd 
District  regardless  of  political  affiliation  and 
it  deals  in  greater  depth  with  some  of  the 
crucial  Issues  of  our  times.  The  reverse  side 
of  the  page  is  available  for  your  individual 
comments.  Time  and  staff  limitations  will 
not  permit  me  to  personally  respond  to  ev- 
er5'  return,  but  each  will  be  carefully  read 
and  tabulated.  Results  wUl  be  released  to 
the  news  media  and  In  a  future  newsletter 
Please  complete  the  questionnaire  and  re- 
turn to:  Minshall  Opinion  Poll.  2243  Rav- 
D''c™20^?r^    ^^^    Building,    Washington. 
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Military  Construction  Appropriation 
1967 


Bill, 


SPEECH 


HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

OF    LOinsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1966 
The  House  in  Conamlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R,  17637)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^ 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, today  I  rise  in  support  of  HR 
17637,  the  appropriations  for  military 
consti-uction  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967, 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  defense 
efforts  and  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense I  earnestly  support  H.R.  17637.  By 
approving  this  appropriation  measure  we 
are,  once  again,  saying  no  to  the  spread 
Of  godless  communism.  We  are  approv- 
ing funds  to  assist  our  servicemen  and 
women  to  help  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
mahgnant  growth. 

In  my  district,  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana,  we  have  Fort 
Po]k  at  Leesville  and  England  Air  Force 


Base  at  Alexandria,  'We  know  the  Im- 
port^ce  of  national  defense  in  our  dis- 
trict because  we  are  constantly  reminded 
by  the  presence  of  these  two  instaUations 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
briefly  express  my  support  of  H.R.  17637 
and  I  can  assure  you  of  my  continued 
support  of  our  national  defense 


Commentary  on  Overall  View  of  ConHict 
in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1966 

,..^f-  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Record 
a  thoughtful  commentary  on  an  overall 
view  of  the  current  conflict  In  Vietnam 
The  article  in  Air  Force/Space  Digest  by 
Technical  Editor  J.  S.  Butz,  Jr  Is  writ- 
ten in  such  a  manner  that  it  represents  a 
necessary  pause  in  the  emotion,  mlsln- 
formation,  and  controversy  now  sur- 
rounding the  Vietnam  conflict.  Mr  Butz 
writes  of  three  basic  questions  that  need 
to  be  answered  In  any  careful  and  real- 
istic consideration  of  the  conflict: 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  eecalaUng  aa  a  po- 
litical tesue  faster  than  It  Is  in  I  mllltS 


.'ense.  and  the  swirl  of  ill-mformed  public 
argument  continues  to  reduce  the  pubhcs 
chances  of  understanding  the  true  situation 
in  Vietnam  Quite  likely,  a  new  level  of 
emotionalism  and  confusion  will  be  reached 
before  election  day  in  November,  so  it  is 
appropriate  to  look  back  now,  take  stock 
and  try  to  establish  the  basic  issues  clearly' 
Some  aspects  of  this  Inventory  are  as  un- 
pleasant as  they  are  undeniable.  The  bie 
buildijp  Of  US  military  power,  which  bega,! 
more  than  a  yeaf  ago.  has  not  vet  ended  the 
war     The  bombing  in  the  North  and  the  In- 

South  have  intensified,  but  the  North  Viet- 
namese war  effort  appears  undiminished 
Victory  is  not  In  sight  and  no  one  holds  out 
the    hope    of    less    than    a    long    and    costly 

The  congressional  elections  just  ahead  are 
going  to  be  strongly  Infiuenced  by  these 
gloomy  prospects,  and  most  politicians  still 
are  approaching  the  Issue  ^ngerlv  ^e 
majomy  are  supporting  President  Lvn^n 
B.  Johnsons  policy  with  reservations"  The 
main  oppoeiuon  to  the  war  currently  is  com- 

Lef  ofT,''  '"'^"  ^'°"P  °'  Senators:  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  military  and  Far  Eastern 
experts  who  presently  are  without  g^y^n" 
nient    portfolio,    and    a    broad    segm^ent    of 
the    syndicated    press.      This    opposition    is 
tireless,    determined,    and    articulate       Cur- 
rently, some  Of  the  more  prominent  spokes- 
men   have    escalated    their   arguments    well 
beyond  anything  written  last  year     Logical 
discussion  is  being  replaced  by  severeTltu- 
peratlon.      For    example,    columnist    Walter 
Llppmann.  in  a  recent  article  in  Newsweek 
evangelizes    that    'the    Administration    has 
gone   off   whoring   after   false    gods    in    the 
pursuit  of  world  power."    This  Is  much  more 
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than  an  Isolated  accusation  that  the  US 
has  become  an  unwelcome  aggressor  in  Asia. 
The  moBt  dlaturbtng  aspect  of  such  talk 
Is  that  It  ts  certain  to  get  much  worse  very 
soon.  The  coats  of  the  Vietnamese  War  are 
rising.  In  recent  months,  the  US  has  lost 
an  average  of  600  dead  and  wounded  per 
week.  If  this  trend  continues,  more  than 
60.000  additional  casualties  can  be  expected 
before  the  presidential  election  of  1968. 

Attrition  is  taking  a  heavy  toll  in  losses  of 
aircraft  over  the  North.  Over  the  past  few 
months  an  average  of  about  one  per  dar 
has  been  downed,  which  Is  more  than  twenty- 
five  percent  higher  than  last  year.  In  one 
day,  recently,  twelve  were  lost.  If  this  keeps 
up  for  another  two  years  the  wiu-  in  the 
North  will  have  consumed  at  lenst  1.000.  and 
possibly  1,500,  expensive  strike  fighters.  By 
normal  Pentagon  cost-accounting  procedures 
this  represents  a  capital  loss  of  $3  billion  to 
$5  billion,  if  training  of  the  pilots  is  counted. 
If  the^ aircraft  lost  in  noncombat  accidents, 
fuel,  spyares,  and  other  expendables  are  added, 
the  total  cost  of  air  war  in  the  North  and 
against  the  supply  lines  in  Laos  will  be  push- 
ing $10  billion  by  the  time  the  nation  goes  to 
the  polls  In  1968. 

Unless  there  Is  a  dramatic  turn  of  events 
for  the  better,  war  policy  will  dominate  the 
choice  of  our  next  President.  The  costs  up 
to  1968  will  be  sobering  enough.  But.  when 
the  talk  gets  around  to  a  ten-  to  twenty-year 
struggle,  voters  are  going  to  get  emotional. 
Casualties  would  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  expenditures  to  many,  many 
bUUona.  A  ten-year  conflict  would  cost  more 
than  twice  what  the  Korean  War  cost  In 
dollars  and  lives. 

Two  more  years  of  hard  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam with  no  prospect  of  victory  could  be  the 
most  divisive  Issue  In  US  politics  in  modern 
times.  E:ven  our  two-party  system  could  be 
fractionated.  The  basic  tenets  of  our  post- 
World  War  XI  foreign  policy  will  come  under 
strong  attack,  and  the  US  might  abdicate 
much  of  Its  leadership  of  free- world  interests 
over  large  parts  of  the  globe.  Ob\-iously.  this 
is  what  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  believes  will  happen  if 
he  perseveres  and  stays  away  from  the  con- 
ference table.  Nothing  would  cheer  world 
communism  more. 

The  stage  setting  for  a  cataclysmic  fight  In 
XTS  politics  Is  virtually  complete.  The  op- 
portunities for  demagoguery  and  distortion 
have  seldom  been  more  fertile.  Political  re- 
putations can  be  built  on  the  foundation  of 
hard,  unpleasant,  and  Irrefutable  facts  of  a 
long  war  of  attrition,  as  already  discussed. 
From  there,  the  flre  can  be  fueled  with  eru- 
dite discussions  from  experts  who  hold  that 
the  Vietnamese  represent  an  alien  culture 
that  we  can  never  fully  understand,  one 
which  properly  should  be  left  to  its  own 
devices  and  Its  nearest  neighbors. 

Then  the  emotions  can  be  brought  to  a 
white  heat  by  painting  almost  any  desired 
picture  of  treachery,  criminal  negligence. 
cowardice,  thievery,  brutality,  political  chi- 
canery, rule  by  clique,  or  you  name  It.  The 
South  Vietnamese  have  been  cited,  correctly, 
In  our  press  and  by  various  Americans  for  all 
Oif  these  evils.  Accusations  against  our  own 
government  in  the  press  range  from  Inept- 
ness,  stupidity,  and  the  Inability  to  choose 
proper  friends,  to  conniving  with  the  Viet- 
namese in  murder,  to  Indiscriminate  bomb- 
ing. 

Pew  Americans  have  been  able  to  avoid  a 
severe  state  of  uncertainty  and  confusion 
under  the  drumbeat  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges between  "hawks"  and  "doves,"  and 
those  who  want  to  "glve-"em-hell-and-get-lt- 
over."  and  the  proponents  of  a  speedy  but 
"honorable"  pullout.  In  the  not-too-distant 
futui»  DS  voters  are  going  to  hare  to  make 
up  tbelr  own  minds  m  to  what  policy  ts 
correct.  ErentuallT  »U  ot  tbem  are  going 
to  have  to  take  their  own  inventory  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  can  read,  hear,  and  see 


about  tins  complex  situation   half  a  world 
away. 

On  the  b.osis  of  a  ten-week  trip  to  Vietnam 
during  Uie  first  three  months  of  this  year,  I 
h.ive  a  suirgestion  for  those  trying  to  find 
answers.  While  one  sh^rt  trip  does  not  make 
an  e.Kpt-rt.  it  did  furu;.->h  an  opportunity  to 
travel  m  all  four  Corps  Areas  m  the  country, 
from  Da  Nang  in  the  north  to  the  Commu- 
nist sanctuary  of  An  Xuyen  at  the  southern 
tip  of  tlie  Delta.  And  it  wad  possible  to  talk 
to  dozens  and  dozens  of  people  at  all  levels 
in  the  US  and  Vietnamese  operations. 
One  eers  a  very  different  picture  of  the  war 
at  cloee  range 

One  can  simulate  this  close-range  view  in 
the  US  by  remembering  that  the  iiew.spaper 
front  pages  most  often  do  not  reflect  the 
•norm"  In  Vietnam  any  more  than  they  do 
the  typical  situation  *n  the  United  States. 
The  unusual  makes  news  anywhere,  and  tliis 
f.iot  tends  lo  confuse  thiTse  who  are  tr>-ing 
to  understand  typical  activity  and  feeling  In 
any  unfamiliar  area.  It  i.s  not  uncommon 
for  the  bare  facts  on  miiit.iry  operations  and 
civil  activity  to  be  misinterpreted,  not 
through  malice  but  because  of  Ignorance  of 
the  det.uls 

By  constantly  remembering  the  limitations 
of  our  public-eommun:cations  system,  and 
by  concentrating  on  understanding  a  few 
basic  issues,  one  h.as  a  chance  to  reach  a 
reasonable  point  of  view  on  Vietnam. 

Three  basic  questionrs  must  be  answered. 
If  one  cannot  answer  them  positively  and 
resoundingly  in  the  .TfRrmative.  the  US 
policy  is  indeed  on  shakv  ground      They  are: 

111  Do  the  majoritv  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  want  US  help? 

i2i  Is  the  US  usiiia  its  immense  military 
power  honorably  using  it  with  proper  re- 
straint and  avoiding  unnecessary  casualties 
in  its  military  operations'' 

l3)  Can  a  ^lernlla  arniy  be  defeated  by 
relatively  conventional  forces,  using  the  tac- 
tics now  employed  by  the  US? 

My  own  belief  ir,  that  each  of  these  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  with  a  resouiidlng  yes. 
If  this  is  true,  il  is  possible  to  put  most 
reports  from  Vietnam  in  proper  perspective. 

DO  THE  VIETNAMESE  W.^NT  Ot'R  HELP? 

There  are  two  main  categories  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  wxlay  The  most  numerous 
tv-pe.  by  far.  serves  in  major  US  units  and 
has  little  opportunity  to  mix  with  the  Viet- 
namese except  in  bars  or  haggling  In  the 
shops  while  on  leave.  These  are  the  people 
who  say  that  the  Vietnamese  cheat  us,  and 
run  away  in  combat.  These  are  the  people 
who  ask  the  question,  'Why  are  we  here?" 
Actually,  there  is  little  these  men  can  do  to 
avoid  the  tensions  and  biid  feelings  that  tra- 
ditionally spniig  up  between  large  military 
units  and  the  local  populaUon.  Regardless 
of  tlielr  performance  in  combat,  these  men 
are  not  a  good  source  of  information  on  this 
question.  It  one  relied  on  young  US  troops 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  Eiiglish,  French, 
Germans,  or  even  the  citizenry  around  large 
bases  in  the  US,  the  opinion  would  be 
shockingly  low 

The  other  category  of  American  Is  In  a 
much  better  position  ui  know  and  evaluate 
the  Vietnamese.  These  are  Uie  men  of  the 
Army  Special  Forces  and  the  Army.  Marine, 
and  Air  Force  cidvisers  who  serve  with  Viet- 
namese units,  accompany  them  in  day-t«- 
day  operations,  eat  with  tlieni,  sleep  with 
them,  fight  with  them,  and  all  too  often  die 
with  them. 

One  of  the  quickest  ways  to  get  a  lecture 
Is  to  ask  one  of  these  men  why  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  doe-sn  t  fight  as  well  as  the 
Viet  Cong,  or  why  the  Vietnamese  won't 
btickle  down,  forget  their  internal  dllTerencee. 
and  win  the  war  if  they  are  really  anti- 
Communist. 

No  one  pretends  that  there  are  no  serious 
problems  In  the  Saigon  government,  or  in 
our  management  of  oiu-  aid.  No  one  looks 
upon  the  recent  history  of  Vietnam  as  any- 


thing but  a  series  of  tragedies.  But  there 
are  degrees  of  tragedy,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who  know 
the  Vietnamese  best  ( 100  percent  of  the  ones 
I  talked  to)  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  look  upon  a  US  with- 
drawal as  the  ultmiate  tragedy,  which  would 
transcend  all  that  has  gone  before.  These 
Americans  believe  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves  un- 
der the  circumstances,  that  they  are  emi- 
nently worthwhile  people,  and  that  tiicre  is 
hope  for  the  future. 

lA   THE   U.S.    USING   ITS   POWER   lIO.Vfjr..«.BL  V  :■ 

No  charge  Is  quite  so  disturbing  as  that 
the  US  is  engaged  In  indiscriminate  bomb- 
ing. A  recent  column  by  James  Reston,  the 
usually  reliable  New  York  Times  columnist, 
is  a  good  example  of  tliis  widespread  sup- 
position. Reston  said,  ".  .  .  [President  John- 
son) has  been  dropping  more  bombs  on  Viet- 
nam for  months  than  the  monthly  average 
of  bombs  dropped  on  Europe  in  the  last 
World  War,  [and]  he  has  convinced  himself 
that  this  Is  a  policy  of  'great  restraint.'  " 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  one  cannot 
equate  bombing  tonnages  being  dropped  in 
Vietnam  to  those  of  World  War  II.  The 
equation  would  mean  nothing.  The  tow.^lS 
and  villages  In  Vietnam  are  not  being  de- 
molished as  cities  were  in  Europe.  There  is 
very  close  control  over  the  selection  of  tar- 
gets. Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  bombs 
are  dropped  on  \'lllages  or  populated  areas, 
and  then  usually  after  considerable  debate, 
and  much  provocation.  Warning  is  given  by 
loudspeaker  planes  and  leaflets  before  the 
attack.  Forward  Air  Controllers  (FACsi  fly- 
ing low  and  slow  In  small  aircraft  guide  the 
strike  fighters.  Aerial  ordnance  has  never 
been  so  closely  controlled  or  so  accurately 
delivered. 

The  major  portion  of  the  bombs  are  ex- 
pended in  forest  and  jungle  areas.  The  first 
reaction  of  the  visitor  is  that  they  are  being 
wasted,  and  by  World  War  II  standards  they 
certainly  are.  I  saw  considerable  evidence 
of  this  fact  in  several  flights  with  FACs.  In 
the  Quang  Ngal  area,  for  example,  where 
the  Viet  Cong  is  strongly  entrenched,  VC 
territory  begins  a  couple  of  miles  west  of  the 
province  capital.  We  flew  back  into  lovely, 
prosperous-looking,  green  valleys,  t«n  to 
twenty  miles  long  and  filled  with  farms  and 
livestock.  During  more  than  six  hours  of 
flying  In  this  area  I  saw  no  evidence  of  war 
except  fortified  Special  Forces  camps  and 
burned-out  government  outpK>sts  that  had 
been  overrun  by  the  VC.  None  of  the  Viet 
Oong  villages  showed  signs  of  damage.  The 
PACe  I  rode  with  directed  air  strikes,  but  all 
were  against  huts  half-hidden  in  the  jungle, 
or  mountain  trails  running  west  Into  Laos. 

Plights  over  the  other  sections  of  the 
country  produced  the  same  evidence.  Any- 
one who  believes  that  the  fxjpulated  areas 
of  Sotith  Vietnam,  either  government-  or 
VC-controlled,  are  being  systematically  or 
Indiscriminately  destroyed.  Is  completely  and 
totally  wrong. 

In  the  raids  against  the  North  It  Is  widely 
supposed  that  the  recent  escalation  Involved 
more  than  bombing  of  oil-storage  areas. 
Newsweek,  for  example,  reported  that  ninety- 
five  percent  of  all  military  targets  In  North 
Vietnam  have  been  destroyed.  This  Is  gross- 
ly Incorrect.  The  dock  areas  of  Haiphong 
still  are  untouched.  Only  one  large  power- 
plant  has  been  knocked  out.  The  complel 
of  factories  near  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  has 
not  been  attacked.  The  warehouses  and 
loading  facilities  for  transshipment  of  goods 
are  stlU  operating. 

No  one  claims  that  mistakes  aren't  made 
in  wars  as  In  other  ventiires.  or  that  the 
stress  of  combat  never  produces  excesses. 
However,  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
shows  that  the  US  has  a  policy  of  restraint 
that  Is  being  successfully  Implemented. 

Can  US  Tactics  Defeat  the  Viet  Cong? 
According    to    many    experts,    the    US    ha» 
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poured  so  much  air  and  ground  strength  into 
South  Vietnam  that  the  war  has  become  a 
conventional  rather  than  a  guerrilla  con- 
flict. In  any  event,  the  Viet  Cong  victory, 
which  appeared  imminent  at  the  beginning 
of  1965,  has  been  thwarted  and  the  Com- 
munists have  been  soundly  defeated  In  a 
series  of  major  battles.  It  is  now  impossible 
for  the  VC  to  undertake  operations  In  the 
daylight  with  any  real  hope  of  success.  Air 
strikes,  which  can  be  delivered  on  a  few 
minutes'  notice,  have  stopped  this  sort  of 
operation.  Heliborne  troops  are  constantly 
pursuing  enemy  units,  and  their  rest  areas 
and  storage  points  are  being  systematically 
demolished  by  B-52  strikes  and  ground  ac- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore the  main  force  VC  and  North  Vietnamese 
units  are  eliminated. 

These  US  operations  do  not  fit  the  gen- 
erally accepted  methods  of  fighting  guer- 
rillas, as  employed  by  the  British  in  Malay- 
sia for  example,  because  the  Army  is  not 
predominantly  engaged  In  clearing  areas, 
keeping  them  free  of  VC,  and  "pacifying" 
them.  Final  pacification  is  a  police-type  op- 
eration Involving  local  security  against  ter- 
rorists, and  programs  to  stimulate  close  co- 
operation between  citizen  and  government, 
both  economically  and  politically.  The  US 
is  separating  the  military  operations  against 
the  main  enemy  army  units  from  pacifica- 
tion of  the  villages.  South  Vietnam  will  be 
an  entirely  different  place  when  the  Viet 
Cong  main  forces  are  defeated,  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  possible  within  two  years. 

US  tactics  are  new.  because  no  nation  has 
ever  used  large  numbers  of  strike  fighters 
and  helicopters  against  guerrillas.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  tactics  and 
this  equipment  will  stop  the  Viet  Cong 
armies  and  provide  a  reasonable  chance  to 
proceed    with    pacification. 

Answering  yes  to  all  three  of  these  ques- 
tions presents  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
war's  final  outcome.  However,  there  can  be 
no  optimism  about  the  final  price.  There 
IS  no  easy  shortcut.  As  long  as  this  is  not 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  Americans,  our 
growing  losses  are  certain  to  trigger  a  major 
political  upheaval  eventually.  In  such  a 
crisis,  the  facts  of  the  Vietnamese  situation 
could  bo  obscured  and  the  nation  left  at  the 
mercy  of  misinformation  and  its  emotions 
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Second  Look  Needed  on  Tax  Move 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15,  1966 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  considerable 
controversy  is  centering  on  President 
Johnson's  proposal  to  suspend  for  16 
months  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  for  businesses. 

David  Lawrence  has  written  a  reveal- 
ing: and  penetrating  article  on  this  sub- 
ject and  it  appears  in  the  Evening  Star 
issue  of  September  14,  1966,  I  insert  this 
article  into  the  Congressional  Record 
and  commend  it  to  the  serious  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Second  Look  Needed  on  Tax  Move 
( By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Johnson,  of  course.  Intended  his 
recommendation  for  a  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  as  a  constructive  move 
to  help  stop  inflation.  But  many  business- 
men see  It  as  a  maneuver  that  actually  wlU 
retard   economic   growth. 

Perhaps  the  best  argument  against  removal 


of  the  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit  was 
made  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry 
Fowler  himself  In  hearings  Just  a  few  months 
ago  before  the  Senate  committee  on  finance 
Here  is  what  Fowler  told  the  committee : 

1.  The  credit  "provides  Incentives  for  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  of  product i\e 
capacity." 

2.  It  encourages  "technological  advance 
enabling  the  economy  to  increase  produc- 
tivity and  thereby  to  deal  with  wage  increases 
without  price  increases." 

3  In  this  way,  as  well  .is  by  making  in- 
vestment here  more  attractive,  the  credit 
helps  us  to  deal  with  our  balance  of  pay- 
meiits." 

4.  The  credit  isn't  shortrangc  instead  it 
becomes  available  when  a  project  if  com- 
pleted, and,  "as  a  matter  of  good  faith  and 
fairness,  a  suspension  would  have  to  provide 
exception  for  projects  already  contracted  for 
prior  to  the  effective  date.  The  real  impact 
of  suspension  of  the  credit  might  not  hit 
us  for  a  year  or  so  following  elTcctive  date 
of  the  suspension." 

5.  Suspension  of  the  credit  "may  hit  the 
small  plants  hardest"  because  their  iine.M- 
ment  programs  ustially  are  completed  rela- 
tively fast. 

6.  Uneconomic  "repair  and  mi'intenance 
of  outmoded  equipment"  would  tend  to 
return. 

7.  Suspension  would  mean  prompt  cur- 
tailment of  the  very  type  of  investment 
'which  makes  the  most  anti-inflationary 
contribution." 

Many  leaders  in  the  heavy-goods  indus- 
tries are  dismayed  at  the  action  taken  by  the 
government.  They  believe  that  Fowler  him- 
self didn't  favor  the  change  but  was  over- 
ruled by  the  President.  Some  of  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  the  removal  of  the  7  percent  invest- 
ment credit  are  explained  by  Charles  M 
Beeghly,  chairman  of  Jones  &  Lnughlin  Steel 
Corp.  He  says  that  foreign  competitors  will 
welcome  the  move,  as  it  gives  them  a  com- 
petitive advantage  He  describes  the  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  legislation  on  his  own 
company  as  'ollows: 

"In  our  case  we  are  involved   in   a   major 
cost-reduction    and    plant-anti-product-im- 
l>rovement   program   involving   the   expendi- 
ture of  $350  to  $400  million  over  the  three- 
year  period   1966-1968.     The  basic  elements 
of  this   program   are   parts  of  an   Integrated 
whole,  although  they  are  spread  over  several 
plants    in   different    states       They    must    be 
completed  as  a  whole  If  they  are  to  achieve 
their  Intended  benefits.     The  timing  of  the 
individual  commitments  does  not  alter  this 
fact.     In  line  with   the  Presidents  previous 
request   to  defer  capital   spending,  we   have 
moved  ahead  only  where  plans  and  commit- 
ments were  such  that  we  could  not  cut  back. 
"A   large    part    of    this   program    has   been 
contractu.''ny   committed,   while   other   asso- 
ciated  parts  essential    to   the   workability   of 
the  program  have  yet  to  be  placed  with  sup- 
pliers.    These  committed  projects  and  proj- 
ects associated  with  them  require  up  to  two 
years  or  more  for  completion.     Our  financial 
planning  for   these  programs   took   into   ac- 
count  the   cash   which    would   be   internally 
generated   from   all   depreciation    allowances 
and  the  Investment  tax  credit  with  full  reli- 
ance on   statements   of  government   spokes- 
men that  these  policies  were  regarded  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  revenue  code. 

"A  decision  to  legislate  a  reduction  of 
such  Internally  generated  cash  from  these 
sources  before  the  completion  of  these  proj- 
ects would  necessitate  reliance  on  additional 
bank  credit  or  higher  steel  prices  as  new 
sources  for  needed  funds." 

In  the  steel  Industry,  a  two-year  period  of 
construction  and  installation  is  said  to  be 
common.  Unless  there  Is  provision  to  per- 
mit commitments  already  made  for  con- 
struction to  be  carried  out,  the  obligations 
Incurred  by  many  companies  would  have  to 
be  met  by  borrowing  large  sums  of  money 


Congress  is  bound  to  take  a  second  look 
at  the  President's  proposal,  and  pressure  Is 
hkely  to  build  up  against  making  the  sus- 
pension of  credit  retroactive.  But  the  real 
damage  will  be  done  In  halUng  the  expan- 
sion necessary  to  get  new  equipment  so  as 
to  be  able  to  produce  goods  at  lower  prices— 
which  is  in  itself  an  effective  means  of  com- 
bating inflation. 


End  of  a  Fiical  Gimmick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 


OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap,  September  15.  1966 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  this  session  when  President  John- 
■son  proposed  to  pool  certain  a^ssets  of 
some  governmental  agencies  and  to  ^ell 
participation  certificates  in  the.se  assets 
Republicans  object^l  strenuously  to  this 
gimmick  to  fool  the  public. 

We  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  gim- 
mick by  which  it  could  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  our  annual  deficit  was  down 
and  our  national  debt  reduced  all 
t'^roueh  the  miracles  of  bookkeeping 
We  also  stressed  the  point  that  the 
higher  interest  rates  at  which  these  par- 
ticipations could  be  sold  would  have  an 
advcr.^e  effect  on  the  money  market. 

We  were,  therefore,  impressed  with 
the  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
September  13,  1966,  entitled  "End  of  a 
Fi.scal  Gimmick."  This  editorial  is  es- 
pecially significant  because  it  explains 
that  what  the  Republicans  predicted 
would  happen  has  actually  taken  place. 
We  all  know  that  the  President's  de- 
cision to  halt  the  sale  of  participations 
and  to  reduce  low-priority  spending 
comes  much  too  late.  But  I  think  the 
Presidents  proposal  and  his  entire  mes- 
sage was,  as  the  Times  points  out,  "a 
sign  that  the  administration  mav  have 
finally  realized  that  it  cannot  really  be 
fiscally  responsible  so  long  as  it  indiilges 
in  financial  gimmickry." 

Under  leave  to  extend  mv  remarks  I 
include  the  editorial: 

E.VD  OF  A  Fiscal  Oimmick 
The  Johnson  Administration  has  finaJIv 
wriBgled  off  the  hook  of  it*  design  that  has 
put  painful  pressure  on  the  nation's  monev 
markets  and  harmed  its  own  economic 
objectives. 

The  Johnson  Adminis-tiation  is  not  in 
favor  of  tight  and  dear  monev  But  iu«  de- 
sire to  make  the  budget  deficit  look  smaller 
led  it  to  forge  a  policy  that  effectively  re- 
inforced the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary 
stringency.  Instead  of  winning  applause  for 
fircal  ingenuity  from  the  financial  commu- 
nity the  Treasury  h.us  been  atUicked  for  its 
fi.scal  mismanagement  ir.  contributing  to  the 
severe  squeeze  on  credit  Experimentation 
and  innovation  in  fiscal  operations  are  of 
course  sorely  needed,  but  it  is  cleiu-  that  the 
Administration's  resort  to  this  particular 
gimmick  has  definitely  hurt,  rather  th:,n 
helped,  its  own  cause 

The  hook  was  in  the  form  of  sales  to  the 
public  of  special  types  of  Government  secu- 
rities, particularly  partlcipaUons  in  Federal- 
owned  loans.  These  sales  were  originally 
billed  as  a  measure  of  fiscal  responsibility 
because  they  helped  to  reduce  the  deficit  in 
the  Federal  budget.     But  coming  at  a  time 
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when  private  demand  for  long-term  funds 
waa  strong,  the  Treasury's  trips  to  market 
to  sell  Its  participations  helped  to  intensify 
the  credit  squeeze  and  drove  up  Interest 
rates  to  very  high  levels. 

iNow  the  Treasury  has  announced  that  it 
Is  abandoning  public  sales  of  participatioiis 
and  will  limit  the  marketings  of  securities 
sold  by  Federal  agencies.  This  decision 
means  that  the  Treasury  will  be  stepping  up 
lu  own  direct  borrowings,  which  may  pre- 
vent an  easing  of  short-term  interest  rates; 
It  also  may  swell  the  Federal  deficit  and  force 
the  Treasury  to  go  to  Congress  with  a  request 
to  raise  the  celling  on  the  national  debt. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  Administr.i- 
tlon  to  admit  it  was  wrong,  especially  since 
reverting  to  its  traditional  practice  will  bring 
these  new  problems.  But  the  Treasury  has 
recognized  that  sticking  to  its  financtns 
gimmick  to  hold  down  the  direct  Federal 
deficit  held  much  greater  risks  than  getting 
rid  of  It.  The  fact  is  that  the  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment participations  have  not  only  made 
Interest  rates  higher  than  they  would^or 
should — have  been;  they  also  proved  ex- 
tremely unsettling  to  the  market,  worsening 
an  already  turbulent  and  tense  situation. 

The  postponement  of  sales,  combined  with 
the  fiscal  prop>osals  made  by  President  John- 
son, have  served  to  Improve  market  condi- 
tions. Even  more  lmp)ortant.  the  decision 
is  a  sign  that  the  Administration  may  have 
finally  realized  that  it  cannot  really  be 
fiscally  responsible  so  long  as  it  indulges  in 
financial  gimmickry. 


Minthall  Asain  Brings  TraTeling  Office  to 
District  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1966 

Mr.  NONSHALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  12  years  It  has  l)een  my  privilege 


and  honor  to  represent  the  citizens  of 
the  23d  Congre.s.sional  Distilct  of  Ohio 
in  the  US  House  of  Representatives. 

As  the  Repre.senlative  of  this  out- 
standins?  district.  I  make  every  effort 
not  only  to  keep  well  infoi-mcd  on  tlie 
opinions  of  the  people  thi-ouuh  personal 
contact,  but  also  attempt  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  senice  to  those  who 
have  problems  involving  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  To  help  ac- 
complish this,  I  maintain  a  year-round 
congressional  otBce  in  room  525  of  the 
Federal  Buiiding  in  downtown  Cleve- 
land 

Dunne  my  six  terms  in  Congress  I  have 
made  evrry  effort  to  kf^ep  the  people  in- 
formed about  the  national  scene.  My 
new.sletter.  the  Washinston  Report,  pe- 
riodically summarizes  major  legislative 
actlvitie.s  of  the  Coneress  and  other  issues 
confrontir.g  the  Nation. 

Durinc  my  service  in  Washington.  I 
have  considered  it  of  primary  importance 
to  be  pi-esent  at  the  Capitol  whenever  the 
Congress  is  in  session  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  committee  work  and  to  vote 
on  legislation.  Because  of  tlie  intensive 
daily  legislative  and  committee  sched- 
ule last  year  and  this,  witii  Congress  in 
almost  continuous  session.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  return  to  Cleveland  as  fre- 
quently as  I  would  like. 

My  Appropriations  Committee  assign- 
ments are  particularly  time  con.suming. 
In  addition  to  membership  on  the  Te- 
partment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee I  also  serve  on  the  Indepen- 
dent Offices  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, which  encompasses  the  budgets  of 
22  important  Federal  agencies.  Com- 
bined, my  subcommittee  responsibilities 
involve  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  na- 
tional budget  and  of  necessity  require 
many  hours  of  work  in  locked-door  ses- 


sions on  Capitol   Hill   and  on-the-spot 
committee  investigations. 

Because  so  much  time  must  be  spent 
in  Washington.  I  initiated  a  practice  12 
years  ago  of  taking  a  traveling  office  to 
the  various  communities  in  the  23d  dis- 
trict. This  method  of  meeting  with  the 
public  is  tremendously  popular  and  gives 
me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  learn  at  first  hand  the  opinions  and 
individual  needs  of  the  people. 

With  the  expectation  that  Congress 
will  not  be  in  session  during  the  latter 
part  of  October  this  year,  I  will  take  the 
traveling  office  to  the  people  of  the  23d 
District  during  tlie  week  of  October  24 
to  make  myself  available  to  meet  per- 
sonally every  resident  who  can  con- 
veniently arrange  to  visit  me. 

I  wiih  to  emphasize  that  these  arc  not 
group  meetings  but  office  conferences  for 
individuals  which  will  enable  each  per- 
S0I1  to  discuss  his  or  her  views  and  prob- 
lems privately  with  me. 

No  appointments  are  necessary  and  I 
not  only  welcome  but  urge  individuals  to 
meet  with  me  on  the  date  and  at  the 
scheduled  location  most  convenient  to 
them. 

Every  resident  of  the  23d  District  is 
cordially  invited  to  sit  down  and  talk 
over  issues  of  national  concern,  to  dis- 
cuss any  problems  they  may  have  which 
involve  the  Federal  Government,  or  .just 
to  get  better  acquainted.  The  knowl- 
edge obtained  from  these  meetings  will 
enable  me  to  better  repre^nt  the  people 
of  the  23d  District  of  Ohio^  the  Con- 
gress. \^ 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  many  officials  who  are 
making  meeting  places  available  as  an 
aid  in  rendering  this  public  service. 

Following  Is  the  traveling  office 
schedule: 


rrunmunity 


Ixicalion 


IVite 


I    w.-,~^/i  LakPwoortCitv  Hall,  I2«an  Detroit  Ave 

R^ky  Rive/,Ty  Villiige,  FairyieVp.«rk:North^  K.Kky  Kivrr  City  Hull,  2101.'  llini..rd  Blvd  ... 

BeresTMW'llcl'unih   neighti,  Olmstod  Fills,  Olnisiod  Towti.tliip.     Beroa  City  Hull.  1 1  Tract  St 

B■^kTvVJ%^'"iS'■^^el;•hU.'■m^^^              S.nU   Ro>.Uon.  |  BrecksviIl«To*nnuU,«rul,licSa  

Seven  Hills. 


West  Teeh  HlRh  School.  2201  West  9.3<i  St 


Moinluy,  Oct.  24 ., 

do I 

Tuesday,  Oct.  28 j 

do 


Wednesday,  Oct.  26. 
do 


W^IJreniviinillichl*.  NorlirK\md^ll.  Urange,  Warrensvilte  VSarren.vaie  Heights  fty  Hull.  4W1  Warrea-^viUe  fentor     Tl„u-sduy,  Oct.  27  ...' 


Time    |i  111.1 

2  to  430. 
r.  4.MoflTO. 

J  10  4  :w. 

6.30  to  9. 

2  to  4:30. 

fiA^i  to  0:30. 
2  to  4:30. 


ship,  WoodmCTe. 


Kd 


Chagrin^¥^."Thugrin  Falls  Township,  nentleyville,  Gli^nwillow.  ;  Chuprin  Falls  Village  Hi.U,  21  West  Wishington  .=:t 

Mapie  Hete'lits.  Bedford.  Bedford  lloiglits,  Uskwwd,  Valley  View,      Mupte  Heights  City  Hall,  5353  Lee  Rd -.- 

B^hl°S>d,"HanUng  V.i:,.y,  Pepper  rike..-: i  Beachwood  City  IIoU,  25511  Fairmont 


do  

Friday,  CKi.  28 
..-.  do.     . 


6:30  to  9. 
2  1 0  4.30. 
r,  30to  1. 


Patriot  im  the  Battle  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  is  pursuing 
a  policy  of  embracing  the  Soviel,  Union, 
It  Is  well  for  us  to  remember  tragedies 
of  history  caused  by  Soviet  duplicity. 


A  few  weeks  ago.  Gen.  Tadeusz  Bor- 
Komorowski  passed  away  iri  England, 
and  his  passing  receives  scant  attention. 
Yet  22  years  ago.  he  was  a  central  figure 
in  a  heroic  tragedy,  of  which  Soviet  du- 
plicity was  especially  evident. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  give  proper 
recognition  to  a  patriot  in  the  battle  of 
freedom  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
background  and  tragedy  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy.  I  submit  for  the  Record  an 
article  by  Harry  E.  Dembkowski  which 
appeared  in  the  September  10  issue  of 
the  Polish  American  of  Chicago,  HI.: 


In  Memoblam  :  A  Polish  Patriot 
(By  Harry  E.  Dembkowski) 

American  newspapers  recently  carried  a 
short  news  Item  about  General  Tadeusz 
Bor-Komorowski :  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death.  The  General  died  where  he  had 
lived  these  past  twenty  years,  an  exile  In 
England. 

What  of  this  man?  "Simply"  this:  his 
name  is  linked — and  forever  so — with  one  of 
the  two  or  three  most  dramatic  and  tragic 
episodes  in  all  of  Polish  history:  the  Warsaw 
Uprising  of  1944.  For  this  he  Is  best  known; 
for  this  he  will  be  remembered. 

Although  known  to  the  world  as  General 
Bor,    hi*    tn.ie    svirname    was    Komorowskl. 
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.  "Bor"  was  a  pseudonym,  the  Polish  word  for 
"forest",  for  it  was  from  deep  forests  that  he 
fought  against  the  Germans  throughout  most 
of  the  World  War. 

General  Komorowskl  was  born  In  EUistern 
Poland  near  Lwow.  the  .son  of  a  'armer.  In 
1916  he  joined  an  underground  military  or- 
ganization and  was  wounded  while  fighting 
lur  Warsaw's  liberation  from  the  Germans 
in  1918.  After  his  recuperation  he  entered 
the  Polich  Army  and  upon  graduation  from 
the  School  of  Cavalrj-  in  Seanmur.  Prance. 
wns  made  a  Lieutenant  Colonel, 

In  1939.  during  the  Polish-German  cam- 
paign. Komorowski.  as  a  full  colonel  com- 
manded a  cavalry  brigade.  When  the'  fight- 
ing ended  he  assumed  the  name  "Bor"  and 
became  an  organizer  of  Poli-sh  Underground 
units.  General  Sikorski  appointed  him 
second  in  command  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Polish   Home  Army.  Gener.il   "Grot," 

When  General  Grot  was  captured  In  War- 
saw by  the  Germans  in  194:^.  "Bor"  automat- 
li-ally  assumed  the  duties  of  commander  of 
the  Home  Army,  which  was  confirmed  by 
General  Sikorski  shortly  before  his  tragic 
death.  A  reward  of  10  million  zlotys 
(equivalent  to  almost  two  million  dollars) 
was  soon  promised  to  the  Germans  to  anyone 
ciipturing  General  Komorowski  alive.  So 
important  was  he  considered  to  the  enemy. 
We  come  now  to  August  1,  1944  and  the 
Warsaw  Uprising.  All  which  preceded  this 
event  in  the  life  of  Komorowski  was  a  mere 
Prelude;  ail  which  would  follow,  a  mere 
E|)ilogue, 

At  5  p.m.  that  day  In  August  the  Polish 
forces,  numljering  35,000  front-line  fighters 
and  7.000  auxiliary  troops,  began  an  open 
fight  for  the  liberation  of  Warsaw.  The  ex- 
plo.sion  of  a  mine  laid  under  the  premises  of 
German  military  headquarters  provided  the 
signal. 

The  West  greeted  the  news  hop>efully.  War- 
saw, a  city  of  1.250.000  Inhabitants,  was  the 
first  Allied  r.tpital  approached  by  Soviet 
Armies — who  were  now  only  a  few  miles 
away,  practically  in  the  suburb  of  Praga— 
and  the  Uprising  would  help  the  Allied  cause. 
In  Its  first  days  the  Uprising  was  emi- 
nently successful:  during  the  initial  24 
hours,  four  districts  of  the  city  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Poles,  including  the  electric 
power  station  and  the  gas  works.  Within 
a  week  40' ^  of  the  city  was  theirs.  A  "Home 
Council  of  Ministers"  was  established,  rep- 
resenting the  London  Government-in-Exlle. 
and  decrees  were  issued  proclaiming  the  re- 
sumption of  local  self-government. 

Gradually,  however,  because  of  the  sudden 
halting  of  the  Soviet  Army,  its  refusal  to 
help  the  Poles  in  way.  and  Stalin's  refusal 
to  permit  the  Western  Allies  to  airhft  assist- 
ance via  Russian  landing  strips,  the  Uprising 
was  crushed  63  days  after  it  began.  Bor  waa 
captured,  the  Polish  pooulation— those  who 
still  survived— were  forcibly  evacuated  by  the 
Germans,  and  War.saw  was  leveled  to  the 
ground. 

So  much  for  the  barbaric  Germans. 
Equally  atrocious,  though  of  a  different  na- 
ture, were  the  actions  of  the  Russians 
(namely:  Stalin)  and  the  Palish  Communist 

quislings. 

Despite  the  broadcasts  of  "Radio  Koscius- 
zko"  (actually:  "Radio  Moscow")  which  en- 
couraged the  Uprising  and  promised  aid. 
once  the  fighting  began  the  Communists  first 
denied  its  existence;  then  minimized  it, 
claiming  it  was  mUitarlly  "futile";  and  fi- 
nally, worst  of  all.  began  a  vicious  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  General  Bor-Kom- 
orowski and  Warsaw's  fighting  men. 

The  Soviet  Pre.ss  called  Bor  "an  agent 
provocateur"  and  "a  dirty  adventurer."  The 
CommutUst  "Lublin  Committee"  (destined 
to  become  the  future  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Poland— of  which  Gomulka  was  a 
prominent  member)  went  even  further  It 
called  the  Polish  Home  Army  "traitors,  ban- 
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dlts.  incorrigible  malefactors  and  brawlers" 
and  threatened  to  bring  Bor  to  trial  as  "a 
criminal  and  a  traitor." 

The  Lublin  Committee  had  no  cliance  to 
fulfill  its  threats  since  Bor.  at  the  Uprisings 
end,  was  a  German  prisoner  of  war.  Later 
he  was  released  from  a  prison  camp  by  the 
advancing  Western  armies.  The  tightening 
Communist  stranglehold  on  his  homeland 
prevented  his  return  .  .  .  and  so  he  re- 
mained, an  exile,  in  EnglaJid. 

General  Bor-Komorowski,  in  \  lew  of  his 
heroic  services  on  behalf  of  the  Fatherland, 
has  clearly  earned  a  place  in  the  Pantheon  of 
Polish  Patriots^those  pallnnt  men  who.  over 
the  course  of  ten  centuries,  have  led  tlieir 
countrymen  in  the  struggle  for  national  in- 
dependence. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  patriot  had  to  spend 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  exUc  while 
the  "quislings"  remain  in  control  of  the 
Fatherland  .  .  .  ironic,  but  not  unusual. 
For  other  patriots  have  Ukewise  been  fated 
to  exile.     Remember   the   great   Koscitiszko? 

The  word  "patriot  "  has  come  to  have  a 
disdainful  meaning  in  certain  Intellectual 
circles.  Nonetheless,  for  many  of  us,  it  is 
still  a  term  of  pride.  Tadeusz  Bor-Komor- 
owskl  was  a  patriot  in  the  best  and  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  For  this  he  wi!!  be  re- 
membered: for  this  what  more  need  be  said'? 


Two  Columns  by  Arthur  Hoppe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15,  1966 

Mr.    YOUNGER.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
satirist  Arthur  Hoppe  recently  published 
two  columns,  one  in  the  San  FYancisco 
Chronicle  on  Friday,  September  9.  enti- 
tled "A  Little  Corner  of  Old  Vietnam" 
and  the  second  column,  about  the  L.B.J. 
family,  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  September  14.    Both  columns  follow: 
[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle    Sept    9. 
1966) 
A  Lrrri-E  Corner  or  Old  'Vietnam 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Fort   Ord. — Join   the   Army   and   learn   a 
trade.   I  say.     Today's  Army  offers  training 
in   a   wide    range   of   specialties   to   prepare 
young  men  for  useful  careers  In  civilian  life. 
For   example,   you   can   Join  the  Army  and 
learn  how  to  build  an  authentic  Vietnamese 
village. 

Where  our  young  men  are  learning  to 
build  an  authentic  Vietnamese  village  Is  way 
out  In  the  dusty  boondocks  of  this  sprawling 
training  command. 

You  drive  for  miles  on  a  dirt  road,  round 
a  bend,  and  there  they  are — rice  paddles! 
Just  like  In  Vietnam. 

"Of  course,  we  don't  have  any  water  In 
them  yet."  said  an  officer  apologetically. 
"In  fact,  were  having  a  little  problem  be- 
cause we  don't  have  any  water  piped  out 
here.  But  we  may  bring  It  in  by  tanker 
truck.  And  anyway."  he  said.  "thev'II  be  nice 
and  mucky  for  the  troops  from  November 
through  March." 

I  inquired  what  the  Army  would  do  with 
the  rice  it  harvested.  He  laughed.  "Oh, 
we're  not  going  that  far."  he  said.  And 
knowing  the  Army  you  can  see  the  wisdom 
of  this.  For,  sure  enough,  the  Provost  Mi.r- 
shal  would  come  along  along  and  put  up 
signs  saying.  "Keep  off  the  Rice!" 

Anyway,  from  the  rlcelees  paddie«,  the 
road  leads  up  a  knoll  to  where  the  authentic 


Vietnamese  village  sits  tinder  a  cluster  of 
oak  trees,  guarded  by  a  stockade  of  oak  limbs 
wired  together  and  a  large  sign  saying:  "Keep 
Out  "—a  defense  the  Viet  Cong  has  not  yet 
thought   of. 

But  a  nice  young  sergeant  said  we  could 
come  in  and  look  around.  Inside  the  stock- 
ade were  a  dozen  authentic  straw-thatclied 
huts,  the  straw  having  been  scrounged  from 
neighboring  ranchers.  A  score  ol  soidiers 
wore  hammering,  sawing,  digging,  and.  In- 
evitably. IcKiking  on. 

Stepping  into  one  of  the  authentic  huU. 
I  found  It  had  a  plywood  roof  and  walls  to 
which  the  .'traw  had  been  tAcked,  Plvwood? 
"Well."  said  the  sergeant  with  a  grin,  "it's 
authentic  plywood.  And  look  here,"  he  said. 
puIUng  tip  a  section  of  the  plywood  floor. 
"This  trap  door  leads  down  into  a  tunnel. 
Wc  dug  36O0  feet  of  tunnels  running  every 
which  way  under  the  whole  village   " 

I  said  that  much  labor  certainly  showed 
dedication.  "Yeah."  said  the  sergeant,  "we 
got  a  trench  digger  in.  roofed  the  ditches 
with  two-by-twelves  and  covered  them  over 
with  dirt" 

The  officer  explained  that  the  whole  vil- 
lage would  be  booby-trapped  and  defended 
by  troops  in  black-dyed  fatigues  and  coolie 
hats.  Soldiers  in  advanced  training  would 
then  be  given  the  job  of  flu.shing  them  out  of 
the  maze  of  tunnels  and  sniper  platforma 
built  m   the  trees. 

I  said,  gosh.  I  could  make  a  fortune  selling 
plans  to  the  tunnels  to  the  attacking  troops. 
■sNo."  said  the  sergeant  with  a  grin,  "every- 
body knows  where  we  dug  them," 

Well,  I'm  sure  that,  as  the  officer  said,  the 
Vietnamese  village  win  prove  "an  Invaluable 
training  aid  "  to  our  troops.  And  Its  already 
proved  an  invaluable  training  aid  to  the  men 
constructing  it. 

I  say  this  after  looking  down  a  well  In 
the  middle  of  the  village  to  find  a  private 
at  the  bottom,  slowly  slapping  wet  concrete 
around  the  edges  of  a  trap  door.  I  inquired 
politely  If  he  felt  he  was  preparing  himself 
lor  a  useful   career  in  civilian  life. 

"Yeah."  he  said  with  that  age-old  expres- 
sion of  any  soldier  stuck  with  an  unhappy 
task,  "I  can  always  be  a  Viet  Cong  " 

[From  the  Washington  (DC  i  Evening  Star 

Sept.  14,  1966) 

Trying  a  WHOPPia  m  Peact  Bid 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How  v'all?  Time  for 
another  tee  vee  visit  with  the  rootln'-tootln' 
Jay  Family,  starring  ol'  Ebie  Jay — an  open- 
hearted  feller  always  wilUn'  to  admit  a  mis- 
take.   No  matter  what  Republican  made  It. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Ebie  today,  he's  hold- 
In'  one  of  his  regularly  scheduled  tee-vee 
press  conferences,  which  he  regularly  sched- 
ules every  couple  of  years  or  so.  And,  my, 
he  sure  has  got  a  wily  look  In  his  eye. 

Elbie:  .  .  .  And  let  me  say  again' that  Id 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything  In  the  cause  of 
peace.     Anything,  mind  you,  anything. 

Reporter:  Then  why,  sir,  did  you  escalate 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam? 

Elbie:  I'm  glad  you  asked  that  question, 
son.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell 
the  whole  world  that  ...  (He  pauses, 
chokes,  sputters  and  finally  manages  to 
speak  In  a  barely  audible  whisper)  ...  I 
was  wrong! 

Tliere  is  a  moment  of  stunned  silence. 
Then,  as  one  man.  the  reports  rush  for  their 
telephones  Later.  Elbie  and  his  trusty  top 
hand.  Wild  Bill  Moyer«,  are  analyzing  the 
results. 

Wild  Bill:  Congratulations  on  your  hls- 
tortc  first,  sir.  You  captured  banner  head- 
lines In  all  the  dallies  and  every  national 
magazine  Is  saluUng  you  as  the  Orst  leader 
In  world  history  ever  to  admit  he  was  wrong. 

Elbie:  Never  mind  the  trimmings.  What 
about  the  polls? 

Wild  Bill;  Just  as  you  predicted.  8lr,  the 
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country's  rallying  b«hind  you  In  this  crisis. 
You're  up  48  points. 

Klble  (happily)  :  Oh,  ifs  good  to  have  faith 
In  the  polls  once  again.  And  the  stoclc  mar- 
ket? 

Wild  Bill;  It  went  32  points  down.  27 
points   up   and    17    points   sideways. 

Elble  (frowning)  :  I  was  hoping  to  shake 
It  out  of  Its  normal  pattern.  How  Is  the 
State  Department  taking  It? 

Wild  BUI:  With  horror,  sir.  Your  orders 
for  them  not  to  Issue  a  clarification  paper 
caused  three  undersecretaries  to  attempt 
siilclde  by  leaping  out  windows.  Fortunate- 
ly, in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Depart- 
ment, they  all  chose  ground  floor  windows. 

Elble:  You  can  count  on  them.  What 
about  diplomatic  circles? 

Wild  Bill:  Absolute  chaos,  sir.  Seventeen 
nations  have  withdrawn  their  ambassadors 
for  instructions  on  how  to  deal  with  a  coun. 
try  whose  leader  is  not  infallible.  But  they 
c&n't  find  any  precedents.  Meanwhile,  see- 
ing how  well  it's  helped  you  at  home,  they're 
all  trying  to  emulate  you.  De  Gaulle  claims 
he's  been  wrong  three  times. 

Eable:   He's  always  bragging 

Wild  Bill:  And  the  Communists  are  really 
trying  to  outdo  you.  Kosyglns  talking 
about  bringing  back  Khrushchev,  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  confessed  he  cant  swim  and  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  wants  to  negotiate.  It  looks,  sir.  like 
peace  In  our  time. 

Hble  (grandly)  :  Well.  I  said  I'd  do  any- 
thing for  peace  and  I  did  it. 

Wild  Bill  (admiringly)  :  It  must  have  tak- 
en a  lot  of  courage,  sir,  to  say  in  public  that 
you  were  capable  of  human  error. 

Xable  (nodding)  :  Yep.  I  never  thought 
Td  get  away  with   a  whopper  like   that. 

Well,  tune  in  again,  folks.  And  meantime, 
as  you  moeey  down  the  trail  of  life,  remem- 
ber what  Bible's  or  granddaddy  used  to  say: 

"You  can  always  profit  on  your  own  mis- 
takes. But  It's  a  sight  easier  on  someone 
else's." 


Nefro  Jobless  Up— Why? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
vast  confluence  of  Federal  programs  now 
In  operation  to  increase  employment  and 
decrease  unemployment,  this  countr>' 
still  has  been  unable  to  substantially  re- 
duce unemployment  among  Negroes. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
Eileen  Shanahan  on  September  11.  1966, 
discusses  this  serious  problem.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues : 

Negro   Jobless   Up — Why? 
(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington-,  Septemt>er  10. — With  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  in  the  past  few 
years  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  Negro  in 
America,  is  his  Job  situation  nevertheless  ac- 
tually getting  worse? 

So  informed  an  expert  as  Arthur  M.  Ross. 
the  head  of  the  Government's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  thinks  that  it  is.  Mr.  Roes 
cites  the  imemployment  figures  compiled  by 
the  experts  in  his  own  agency  tb  sup>port  his 
view  that  Negro  workers  In  recent  months 
have  benefited  neither  from  the  specific  ef- 
forts made  In  their  behalf,  nor  from  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  nation. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  Negro  unemploy- 
ment has  Dot  budged  this  year.  There  are 
stlU  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  Negroes 


out  of  work  and  actively  seeking  jobs — the 
Govemmenl's  definition  of  "unemployment." 
But  in  one  key  sense,  the  Job  situation  of 
the  Negro  has  actuary  deteriorated  over  the 
past  12  months,  and  particularly  over  the  past 
four.  The  Negro  unemployment  rat« — the 
percentage  of  all  those  un.ible  to  find  work 
as  compared  to  the  toutl  niunber  of  Negro 
workers — has  been  rising  At  the  same  time, 
the  white  unemployment  rate  has  been  fall- 
ing or  remiilned  at  the  least.  stable- 
As  far  back  as  the  statistics  go  on  unem- 
ployment by  race,  which  is  to  1918'.  Negroes 
have  a!way.s  had  a  disproportionate  share  of 
unemployment.  Their  rate  of  unemployment 
has  been,  generally,  a  bit  more  than  twice  as 
lari;e  as  the  white  rate,  in  go<xi  times  or 
bad.  When  3'j  per  cent  of  the  white  per- 
sons who  wanted  work  were  Joble.ss.  some- 
what more  than  7  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
were  unemployed  When  the  rate  for  whites 
le.ipt  up  to  6  per  cent,  for  example,  in  a  re- 
cession, the  Negro  rate  went  above  12  per 
cent 

Tlie  ratio  has  been  remarkably  constant. 
Labor  Department  figui-es.  taken  on  a  qtiar- 
terly  riither  than  .i  monthly  basis  to  smooth 
out  some  of  the  meaningless  gyrations  in 
monthly  statistics,  show  this.  Since  1957 
(which  is  simply  as  far  back  as  this  par- 
ticular .set  of  figures  go i  the  ratio  of  Negro 
to  white  unemployment  has  almost  always 
moved  in  the  narrow  range  of  1.9  to  2,2  times 
as  large  of  the  tiual  of  39  calendar  quarters 
covered  by  these  figures,  there  are  only  three 
in  which  the  rate  was  outside  this  range. 
Twice  the  Negro  unemployment  rate  rose  to 
2.3  times  the  whit«  rate  and  once  to  2.4 
Umes, 

In  July  and  August  of  this  year  the  ratio 
again  hit  2  4  The  problem  is  that  nobody 
knows  why. 

Experts  have  no  one  explanation  for  the 
ri.^e,  but  studies  of  Negro  unemployment 
patterns  would  make  one  thing  certain  The 
current  rise  does  not  reflect  a  white  back- 
lash to  the  recent  Negro  protest  movement. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  figures  are, 
for  some  reason  inaccurate  and  that  in  an- 
other couple  (.if  months  the  alarm  that  was 
raised  by  Mr  Ross  will  prove  to  have  been 
a  false  one  This  is  what  some  of  Mr.  Ross' 
own  experts  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
believe  Tliere  have  been  similar  alarms  in 
the  past,  which  have   proved  unfounded. 

The  statistics  could  be  wrong,  the  experts 
agree,  becati.';e  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  gathered.  The  Labor  Department's  un- 
eniplovment  figures  are  based  on  a  sample 
that  is  supposed  Kj  be  representative  of  the 
entire  population  Only  3,500  households 
are  covered  by  the  sample,  however,  and 
while  this  is  a  huge  siunple,  as  statistical 
sampling  techniques  go,  it  is  still  very  small 
for  purposes  of  identifying  the  unemployed 
by  subcategory.  ?urh  as  race,  Negroes  now 
con.stitute  about  one-ninth  of  the  U  S.  popu- 
lation, and  thus  the  sample  is  only  one- 
ninth  Negro,  a  small  number. 

The  possibility  of  sampling  errors  aside, 
the  long-term  trends  in  Negro  unemploy- 
ment are  somewhat  mystifying  to  the  ex- 
perts They  do  not  move  precisely  with  the 
trend  in  white  uncmpl<iyment.  nor  against 
it.  While  Negro  unemployment,  like  white 
unemployment,  does  go  up  in  booms  and 
down  in  recessions,  the  relations'nip  between 
the  two  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  in- 
fluenced by  business  cycle.s 

Common  sense  would  hoicl  that  Negroes 
being  "last  hired,  first  tired"  would  be  hurt 
relatively  more  than  whites  in  recessions 
and  helped  relatively  more  by  booms  But 
the  statistics  do  n'ot  support  this  bit  of  com- 
mon sense. 

It  is  the  failure  of  the  present  boom,  of 
unprecedented  length  in  peacetime,  to  sop 
up  a  greater  proportion  of  Negro  unemploy- 
ment that  has  ahirmed  Mr.  Ross  and  those 
who  share  his  views.     It  loked  for  a  while. 


in  1965,  that  the  :^ap  between  Negro  and 
while  unemployment  was  narrowing  and  this 
was  taken  as  a  sign  that  a  prolonged  boom 
would,  indeed,  tiltimately  help  Negroes  more 
than  whites.  It  now  turns  out  that  it 
hasn't — this  much  is  completely  clear. 
Whether  the  relative  position  of  the  Negro 
has  actually  been  worsened  remains  to  be 
seen  when  further  statistics  are  available. 

Even  if  the  Negro"s  Job  position  is  es- 
sentially unchanged  as  a  result  of  the  long 
boom — an  unemployment  rate  a  bit  more 
than  twice  the  white  rate — this  presents 
some  serious  policy  questions.  If  an  un- 
precedented boom  will  not  narrow  the  gap. 
what  will? 


Vietnam  Questionnaire  Results 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

OP    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  announcing  the  results  of  the  special 
questionnaire  on  Vietnam  which  was  in- 
cluded in  my  most  recent  "Report  from 
Washington"  mailed  to  all  registered 
voters  in  Ohio's  11th  District. 

The  5,500  replies  I  received  reflect  the 
grave  concern  of  the  citizens  of  the  11th 
District  over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Many 
people  wrote  additional  comments  and 
sepai-ate  letters  all  of  whicli  I  read  with 
great  interest. 

In  response  to  the  question  "Do  you 
favor  bombing  North  Vietnam  cities,  in- 
cluding Hanoi.  Port  of  Haiphong  and 
main  railroads  leading  to  Red  China?" 

64.5  percent  voted  for,  24  percent  against 
and  11.5  percent  had  no  opinion.  It 
should  be  noted  that  many  of  those  who 
support  increased  bombing  attacks  also 
made  it  clear  that  they  opposed  the  in- 
discriminate bombing  of  civilian  popu- 
lations. 

One  of  the  highest  favorable  percent- 
ages was  in  support  of  blockading  North 
Vietnamese  ports.     A  strong  majority — 

70.6  percent — indicated  that  they  want 
to  see  the  administration  take  this  course 
of  action  while  18,7  percent  opposed  this 
option  and  10.7  failed  to  register  their 
viewpoint  on  this  question. 

The  computer  tabulation  shows  that 
over  a  third  of  those  responding  in  the 
11th  District — 34.6  percent — favor  a 
gradual,  complete  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Vietnam,  while  55.4  percent 
voted  against  this  proposal  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  people  expressed  no  opinion. 

No  question  drew  a  more  united  re- 
sponse than  the  one  suggesting  the  sus- 
pension of  foreign  aid  to  those  allies  who 
trade  with  North  Vietnam.  It  appears 
that  the  citizens  of  northeastern  Ohio 
are  fed  up  with  the  administration's  pol- 
icy of  giving  assistance  to  countries  who 
turn  around  and  aid  our  enemies  by 
trading  with  them,  for  81.3  percent 
favored  suspension  of  foreign  aid  to  these 
nations. 

The  concept  of  a  coalition  government 
In  South  Vietnam  which  would  include 
the  Vietcong  is  apparently  not  a  familiar 
one  as  25.7  percent  of  the  respondents 
did  not  reply  to  this  question  or  indi- 
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cated  that  they  did  not  understand  this 
proposal.  Of  those  aiuswering.  32.3  per- 
cent favored  such  a  government  and  42 
percent  opposed  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  statistics 
are  those  in  reply  to  the  last  question, 
"Do  you  feel  the  administration  is  giving 
the  public  adequate  information  con- 
cerning Vietnam?"  Sixty-nine  percent 
answered  in  the  negative.  Further  tes- 
timony to  this  feeling  was  provided  by 


the  countless  number  of  questionnaires 
that  were  returned  without  a  single  re- 
sponse and  a  notation  stating  that  the 
individual  did  not  feel  he  had  sufficient 
information  to  answer  the  questions. 
Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  voters  thought 
they  had  adequate  information — 22.4 
percent — and  8,6  percent  expressed  no 
opinion. 

We  made  no  attempt  to  break  dowTi 
the  replies  by  county,  but  postmarks  in- 
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dicated  a  cross  section  of  the  11th  Dis- 
trict is  represented  in  this  final  tabula- 
tion. In  talking  with  colleagues  who  sent 
out  similar  questionnaires  to  their  dis- 
tricts in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
I  realized  that  we  had  an  unusually  high 
percentage  of  respondents.  I  am  proud 
to  represent  an  area  with  so  many  con- 
scientious citizens  who  took  the  time  to 
give  me  their  views  on  this  vitallv  im- 
portant problem. 
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Snatching  Defeat  From  Victory 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30, 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ed- 
itorial department  of  television  station 
WBBM  in  Chicago  has  consistently  tried 
to  place  the  proper  focus  on  the  whole 
question  of  demonstrations  in  Chicago 
this  summer. 

This  station's  most  recent  editorial 
telecast  on  September  6  again  illustrates 
what  a  strong  fight  for  good  and  what 
an  impressive  public  service  WBBM-TV 
is  performing  for  the  people  of  Chicago. 
The  penetrating  editorial  follows: 

Snatching  Defeat  From  Victort 
A  cheap  publicity  stunt  Just  may  cost  the 
Chicago  civil  rights  movement  much  of  the 
ground  it  has  won. 

The  stunt  was  Sunday  s  so-called  freedom 
demonstration  In  Cicero,  pulled  off  by  a 
renegade  defector  from  the  main  civil  rights 
body  and  a  handful  of  followers. 

It  accomplished  nothing,  it  destroyed 
much.  It  could  well  have  turned  into  a 
bloody  riot  if  nearly  three  thousand  Illinois 
National  Guardsmen  had  not  been  on  hand. 
Tlie  presence  of  the  Guardsmen,  by  the  way, 
cost  you.  as  taxpayers,  about  »80.000.  That! 
was  money  well  spent  If  the  presence  of  the 
Guard  prevented  the  loss  of  even  one  life,  as 
It  undoubtedly  did.  But  it  was  money  that 
need  not  have  been  spent,  and  would  not 
have  been  spent  save  for  a  cheap  publicity 
stunt  by  those  who  persisted  in  making  the 
demonstration  march. 

One  small  irony  of  Sunday's  publicity 
stunt  was  that  the  man  who  led  it.  Robert 
Lucas,  is  an  employee  of  the  Uiiiled  States 
government,  a  postal  worker.  At  least  he 
Wivs  until  recently  when  he  failed  to  show  up 
for  work. 

A  greater  Irony  is  that  the  Chicago  Free- 
dom Movement,  which  recently  won  major 
conce.sslons  from  the  city  on  open  housing, 
allowed  the  splinter  group's  march  to  take 
place. 

Earlier  demonstration  marches  to  protest 
segregated  housing  this  summer  have  been 
non-violent,  although  some  of  them  man- 
•«red  to  provoke  violent  reactions. 


Sunday's  invasion  of  Cicero  was  not  non- 
violent. The  Negro  marchers  shouted 
threats  and  obscenities  at  white  hecklers, 
and  frequently  hurled  back  bottles  and 
stones  which  had  been  thrown  at  them. 

There  was  no  damage  to  Uie  town  of 
Cicero,  except  perhaps  to  lU  dignity. 

But  there  was  considerable  damage  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  ,  .  ,  and  civU  righU 
leaders  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  further  damage  through  any 
more  such  publicity  stunts. 

(Presented  by  Carter  Davidson,  Editorial 
Director  of  WBBM-TV.) 


A.  G.  Haley,  Early  Advocate  of  Outer 
Space  Rule  of  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNLA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  An  VES 

Friday.  August  26.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, September  11,  this  Nation  lost  one 
of  its  prime  movers  in  the  worlds  of 
communications  and  aerospace.  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  Haley  passed  on  following 
surgery  in  Georgetown  University  Hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Haley,  In  a  chosen  field,  dealt  with 
neither  material  things  nor  technology. 
He  dealt  with  people;  he  motivated  them 
and  stimulated  them  to  greater  achieve- 
ments. As  past  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Aeronautical  Federation  and 
its  general  counsel,  he  worked  tirelessly 
in  a  great  personal  sacrifice  to  invigor- 
ate and  focus  the  interest  of  scientists 
and  political  leaders  in  every  part  of  the 
world  on  the  tremendous  progress  the 
exploration  of  space  could  bring  to  hu- 
manity. 

He  was  one  of  the  world's  outstand- 
ing specialists  in  communications  law 
and  later  was  in  the  forefront  in  the  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  judicial  code  govern- 
ing the  use  of  space  and  its  exploration 
by  all  nations. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  memory  of  this 


man  will  long  be  with  us  who  are  so 
deeply  involved  in  our  national  space 
program  and  surely  the  impress  of  his 
Influence  will  long  be  visible  as  mankind 
ventures  further  into  the  outer  reaches 
of  -space. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  who 
perhaps  did  not  know  him  as  well  as  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  I  include  at  this  point 
an  account  of  Mr.  Haley's  impressive 
career  as  contained  in  the  September  12 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 
A.  G  Haley.  Earj.t  ADVocA"rE  or  OtrrER  Spacb 
Rule  of  La"w 
Andrew  G.  Haley,  pioneer  in  communica- 
tions law  and  senior  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Haley.  Bader  and  Potts,  died  after  surgery 
for  a  perforated  ulcer  yesterday  at  George- 
town University  Hospital. 

Mr.  Haley,  61.  was  an  early  advocate  of 
the  rule  of  law  in  out«r  space  and  author  of 
the  concept  of  "metalaw."  to  govern  the  con- 
duct of  terrestrial  beings  In  outer  space.  Mr. 
Haley  was  a  scientist  and  lawyer  with  a 
broad  background  of  participation  in  lnt.er- 
national  sclentlflc  and  legal  conferences  on 
space  and  mass  communications.  He  was 
co-founder  and  president  of  Aerojet,  one 
of  the  worlds  largest  rocket  companies. 

Born  in  Tacoma.  "Wash.,  he  received  a  law 
degree  from  Georgetown  University  In  1928 
and  a  certificate  for  studies  In  International 
law  and  historical  Jurisprudence  from  the 
Cambridge  University. 

Mr.  Haley  started  his  career  as  a  news- 
paper writer  at  age  14.  and  after  coming  to 
Washington  In  1924  contributed  articles  to 
magazines  Including  Commonwealth  and 
America,  as  well  as  law  Journals. 

As  an  aide  to  the  late  Sen.  C.  C.  Dill  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Haley  did  research  on  com- 
munications legislation  that  provided  a 
background  for  his  work  as  counsel  to  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  and  Its  successor, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
from  1933  to  1939. 

Entering  private  practice  In  1939,  Mr.  Haley 
specialized  In  communications  law.  During 
World  War  II  he  was  called  to  active  duty 
as  Chief  of  the  Military  Affairs  Division  of 
the  Office  of  the  Air  Judge  Advocate.  He 
later  serve  das  co-founder  and  war-time 
president  of  Aerojet. 

Mr.  Haley  returned  to  his  private  law  prac- 
tice after  the  war  and  continued  to  partici- 
pate In  development  of  the  American  space 
program  and  to  work  for  International  co- 
operation In  space.    The  basis  of  his  "meu- 
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law"  system  of  extraterrestrial  law  was     "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  unto.' 

In  1967.  shortly  after  Russia  orbited  the 
SputnUc  satellite,  he  stepped  up  his  campaign 
for  declaring  the  moon  "a  free  and  inde- 
pendent autonomous  area"  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  a  source  of  international  friction. 

At  the  time  he  made  the  above  statement, 
he  was  president  of  the  International  Astro- 
nautical  Federation  (lAFt  In  which  he  par- 
ticipated actively  and  as  an  officer  for  many 
years. 

In  1958.  Mr  Haley  was  chairman  of  the 
first  coUoquim  on  the  'Law  of  Outer  Space 
held  at  the  Hague.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
permanent  legal  committee  of  the  lAF  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Space 
Law   of   the   American   Bar   Association. 

A  former  president  of  the  American  Rocket 
Society,  he  was  active  In  that  organization 
for  many  years,  receiving  In  1954  an  award 
"In  appreciation  for  distinguished  service  and 
untiring  efforts  ..." 

He  has  traveled  around  the  United  States 
and  the  world  lecturing  on  international  co- 
operation in  outer  space  and  participating 
In  conferences  on  space  law.  At  the  time  of 
bis  death  he  was  general  counsel  to  the  lAF, 
counsel  and  fellow  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics.  lAP  ob- 
server to  the  United  Nations,  academician  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Space  Law. 

He  was  a  member  or  fellow  of  numerous 
foreign  legal  and  space  organizations  and 
received  awards  from  the  British  Interplane- 
tary Society  and  the  International  Grotlus 
Foundation  for  Propagation  of  the  Law  of 
Nations. 

Mr.  Haley  was  the  author  of  a  book. 
"SpcKse  Law  and  Government,"  published  In 
19«4, 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  op  the  United  St.^tes 

Tmj:  44,  Section   181    Congressional 
Rxcoao;   akrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDIXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Congree- 
HONAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
U  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Rkcord  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of-  Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895,  c.  23,  5  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section   182b.  Same;    illue- 
TEATTONS.  MAPS.  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1036,  c.  830,   S  2,  49  Stat.   1546) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,   and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issuee  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 


aliernation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  sch'-du'.fb 

2  Typt:  and  style  — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  tiie  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, US  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Ci>NCRESsiON.<L  Record,  in  T'^-point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeclies  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents. 
and  otlier  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  B'^-point 
type:  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction IS  necessary.  ". 

3  Return  of  manuscript  —  When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Primer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
c.ise  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  us  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  REroso  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p  m  .  to  ins\ire  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  irithheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  prcKjfs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  i  House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record 

7.  Thiriy-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Co.ncressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
it's  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8  Corrections  — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Proiided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Proiided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 


print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ili 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3i  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, th''  same  shall  be  puVlished  in  the  .'Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quot^i- 
tions  which  form  part  of  a  speech  ol  a  Mom- 
ber,  or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  ovn 
remarks;  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  -Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House. 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  item  jhall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
■withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  RECor.ns 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estim.ate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  annotmced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  t--  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  theHouse  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


C.  &  O.-B.  &  0.  Railroad  YMCA's  System 
Council  Holds  Annual  Meeting  in  Balti- 
more; Senator  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Says  Parents  Need  To  Discipline 
Selves  and  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN"  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  16.  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pi-esi(ient.  on 
S(^!)tembpr  13,  in  Baltimore,  Md,,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio-Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  YMCA'.s  System  Council  met  in 
sessions  presided  over  by  T.  W.  Grose, 
chairman  of  the  council.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  have  been  the  .speaker  for  the 
luncheon  session.  Mr.  E.  T.  Rucker. 
a.s.sistant  vice  president  for  operations  of 
the  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  sy.stem,  •was  generous 
in  his  introduction. 

For  many  years,  the  transportation  de- 
partment of  the  national  board  of 
YMCA's  and  the  management  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroad  comi)anies  have  been  work- 
in?  partners  in  serving  their  employees 
throuprh  the  Railroad  Youns  Men's 
Chrij-tir.n  Association. 

Becau.-e  of  concern  of  manatrement  for 
employees  and  their  interests,  the  officials 
of  tlic  C.  &  O.  arranged  for  affiliation 
with  the  Railroad  YMCA  movement  and 
a  C.  &  O.  YMCA  System  Council  meets 
with  YMCA  secretaries  and  lay  repre- 
sentatives to  discu.ss  and  att-empt  to  solve 
problems  and  plan  for  the  future  in  their 
fields  of  mutual  interest.  The  lay  rep- 
resentation consi.sts  principally  of 
C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  officials  and  employees. 
Of  such  nature  was  the  meeting  at  Balti- 
mo;e  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President ,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  REconn  e.xcerpts  from  my  remarks  at 
the  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  Railroad  YMCAs 
System  Council  luncheon. 

Thcie  bein'T  no  objection,  the  c.\ccrpt.-3 
\\cre  ordered  to  be  pii::tcd  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follow;-;: 

Excerpts   Fkom    Rem.mucs   bv    .Senator   Jen- 
nings P,'>NDOI.PH.   DF:MorRAT.  OF  WE.ST  VlR- 

crNi.«..  R.Mi.r.o.\D  YMCA  Luncheon,  C.  &  O  - 

R    &  O.  .Systems.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  September  13,  196G 

In   the   strengthening   of   the    Chesapeake 

and  Ohio  and   the  Baltimore  and   Ohio  rail 

.'y.';tem  through  merger  and  resultant  reor- 

g.mizatlon  ,Tnd  the  infusion  of  more  efficiency 

aj.d   economy,   it   l.s    he.irtenlng   to   observe 

continuing      emphasis      on      the      Railroad 

1  M.C  A. 


Appendix 

This  mooting  is  a  poEitlve  lndic:ition  of 
the  attention  accorded  these  splendid  in- 
stitutions of  the  system. 

There  is  no  greater  need  In  America  than 
for  strengthening  the  home  and  the  family. 
And  of  high  priority,  too,  is  the  need  to 
recognize  and  to  enhance  the  v.ilues.  the 
worth,  and  the  effectiveness  of  such  In- 
stitutions as  the  y.M  C.A.,  the  Y.W.C  A  .  the 
U.S.O.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scout.s.  and  other 
related  organizations— including,  of  course, 
the  railroads'  version  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
•  •  •  •  , 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
principle  that  all  citizens  are  entitled  to 
equal  treatment  under  the  law,  but  even 
in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights,  I  feel  strongly 
that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  struggle  for 
those  rights  to  hurl  rocks  or  bottles  at  ]X)I;ce 
or  to  throw  fire  bom.bs  and  bricks  at  stores. 
Sheer  hooillumifm,  vandaii.<im,  and  looting 
must  be  treated  for  what  it  is — defiance  of 
the  hiw. 

The  news  di.5p.-.tthes  out  of  Grenad.i,  Mis- 
sissippi, demonstrate  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  of  defiance  of  law.  We  must  not  coun- 
tenance in  this  country  the  hcir.ous  condi- 
tion described  in  these  words  in  one  di.s- 
patch;  "A  mob  of  angry  whites  wielding  ax 
handles,  pipes  and  chairs  surrounded  two 
schools  that  were  Integrated  and  attacked 
Negro  childr-n  trying  to  leave  when  classes 
were  over.  At  least  33  persons  were  be.iten. 
Including  a  12-year-old  boy  whose  leg  was 
broken." 

Indeed,  the  w.ive  of  crime  and  rioting 
which  has  been  sweeping  across  the  LTnited 
States  is  a  repulsive  condition.  I:  must  have 
more  of  our  attention,  even  though  appar- 
ently we  would  rather  debate  economic  Issues 
Fundamentally,  the  "public  attitude"  is 
blamed  for  causing  crime  to  reach  nearly 
out-of-control  proportions.  One  report  on 
an  analysis  of  the  problem  noted  that  "a 
spirit  of  lawlessness"  .and  "a  contempt  for 
law  and  order"  seem  to  be  growing  among 
people  in  America. 

There  must  be  an  awakening  and  a  real 
striving  for  solutions  to  such  a  condition. 
The  first  corrective  steps  must  be  taken  in 
the  family,  for  it 'Is  here  that  the  seeds  of 
lawlessness  too  often  are  planted.  Mobs 
which  rove  and  plunder  and  destroy  in  the 
streets  and  chant  "black  power"— or  others 
which  behave  in  the  fashion  of  the  N.azis 
and  t!ie  Ku  Klu.x  Klan— must  be  kept  In 
cheek  by  law  and  order.  And  the  despicable 
assembly  of  adults  at  schools  for  no  pur- 
pose oilier  than  to  molest.  Injure  and  intimi- 
date children  on  a  racial  discriminatory 
basis  demands  corrective  attention. 

The  place  of  correction  primarily  is  in 
the  hemes.  Families  must  be  more'  closely 
knit.  There  must  be  more  family  life,  more 
togetherness,  and  more  and  better  counsel- 
ling of  children.  Parents  need  to  discipline 
their  children— but  they  must  first  disci- 
pline themselves.  When  the  heaus  of  fami- 
lies engaged  In  mob  violence  In  tlie  streets 
or  on  school  properties  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  what  can  we  expect  of  the  children  when 
such  despicable  examples  of  contempt  for 
law  and  order  are  displayed?  A  high  priority 
must  be  given  now  to  realistic  remedies  to 
cope  with  this  appalling  condition. 


President  Ferdinand  Marcoi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   7XXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  17,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     David  Law- 
rence, in  the  Washington  Star,  noted  the 
visit  of  President  Ferdinand  Marcos  to 
the  United  States  in  an  excellent  article 
recently.     He   cites   the   fricndsliip   be- 
tween  the   Philippines  and   the   United 
States  that  has  been  built  on  close  a.sso- 
cialion  and  mutual  respect  for  each  oth- 
er; and  for  democracy.    I  think  tlic  arti- 
cle w  be  pood  reading. 
The  article  follows: 
Marco's  Visrr  a  Dramatic  Reminder 
(By  David  Lrfiwrence) 
Sometimes    what    seems    to    be    a    routine 
ceremonial   has   more,  significance    than   ap- 
pears on   the  surface.     The  presence  at   the 
While  Houi^e  of  President  Ferdinand  E.  Mar- 
c-is  of  the  Philippines  is  in  many  respects  like 
other  official  visits  to  Washington  by  foreign 
dignitaries.     But   to  Americans  whj  ru'C   fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  Philippines,  th© 
occtision  is  a  dramatic  reminder  noi  only  of 
how  the  United  States  fulfilled  its  pledge  to 
grant  independence   to   a   coun'^ry   occupied 
during  two  wars  but  of  what  has'l>een  done 
by   the   American   people   to  aibist   a  nation 
C.OOO  miles  away  in   improving  its  standard 
uf  living. 

In  these  times  the  meaning  of  Philippine 
self-determination  and  independence  might 
well  be  noted  in  Peking  and  Mus.-ow.  where  a 
const. lilt  barrage  of  propaganda  Insists  that 
the  United  States  Is  an  aggressor  nation, 
threatening  to  seize  territory  and  exert  a  sel- 
fish power  over  small  nations. 

Just  before  le.<ving  Manila.  Marcos  gave 
an  interview  to  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in 
wliich   he  said: 

"We  were  the  first  Asian  country  given  its 
political  emancipation  by  a.  big  colonial 
power.  It  was  here  in  the  Philippines  that 
Americ;ins,  for  example,  established  a  democ- 
racy. Tlie  development  of  the  Philippines 
must  be  .--ludicd  as  a  democratic  exper.ment 
m   an   Oricn-.U   a'mo.=;phcre." 

■Do  you  consider  ii  a  succe.<;sful  experi- 
ment?" fie  was  asked. 

"From  my  point  of  view,"  he  replied  "it 
has  been.  There  are  three  poliiical  experi- 
ments under  way  In  Asia  right  now;  Democ- 
racy in  the  Philippines,  socialism  In  India 
and  communism  in  Red  China.  Our  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  Oriental,  the  Aiian,  can 
make  a  success  of  democracy." 

The  course  followed  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines  might  well  have  bee:i 
taken  to  heart  by  some  of  the  European  gov- 
crnmenu  which  had  colonics  in  Africa  Al- 
though for  awhile  there  w;.s  an  impatience 
over  the  fact  that  independence  was  n.n 
granted  immediately,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment   lores..w    the    possibility    of    a    dis- 
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ordered  country  and  Insisted  on  taking  time 
to  help  train  the  Pillplnos  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

The  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  now 
have  established  themselves  as  an  Important 
nation  In  the  Par  East.  Their  economic 
potential  Is  extensive.  They  have  agrtcul- 
turaJ  and  mineral  resources  and  are  develop- 
ing light  Industries.  They  have  a  substantial 
export  trade  and  will  in  future  years  con- 
tribute a  good  deal  to  the  welfare  of  other 
Asian  countries. 

If  the  United  States  had  not  won  World 
War  n  In  the  Pacific,  the  Philippines  today 
would  be  a  Japanese  colony.  The  Commu- 
nists, of  course,  have  for  a  long  time  had 
their  eye  on  the  Philippines  and  sUirted  a 
rebellion  there  In  1949.  It  was  unsuccessful. 
During  the  last  few  years  Communist  ele- 
ments have  a^aln  Infiltrated  the  country  in 
the  hope  of  securing  there  the  same  kind  of 
political  influence  they  now  have  In  certain 
parts  of  South  Viet  Nam.  This  accentuates 
why  the  military  effort  of  the  United  States 
la  Viet  Nam — in  which  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment Is  assisting  with  troops  of  its  own — 
U  so  Important. 

Many  people  throughout  Asia  appreciate 
the  unselflsH  attitude  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  come  to  learn  that.  Just  as  the 
Philippine  people  were  given  Independence 
and  have  been  assisted  In  maintaining  It.  a 
united  Viet  Nam  under  a  free  government 
can  get  similar  protection  and  economic  aid 
from  America. 

There  is  a  likelihood,  moreover,  that  the 
Philippines  win  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  an  association  of  Asian 
peoples.  For  the  Filipinos  have  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  nations  in  the  area. 
Manila  has  Just  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  which  has  the  full 
support  of  the  United  States.  Marcos  says 
that  this  step  could  be  the  beginning  of 
"greater  cooperation  and  coordination,  not 
only  in  cultures  and  economies  but  In  almost 
everything"  In  the  Par  East. 

Certainly  the  visit  of  Marcos  to  the  United 
States  at  this  time  will  be  widely  publicized 
inside  the  Philippines.  The  people  there  will 
welcome  the  news  that  the  two  countries 
are  being  drawn  closer  and  closer  together. 
This  friendship  may  play  a  significant  part 
In  future  events  In  Asia,  where  the  Com- 
munists have  been  deliberately  misrepresent- 
ing the  American  purpose  and  trying  to  give 
the  Impression  that  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined to  impose  an  imperialistic  yoke  on 
the  peoples  of  Asia. 

That's  why  the  two-week  trip  throughout 
America  by  the  Philippine  president  means 
a  good  deal  not  only  to  his  own  country  but 
to  all  of  Asia  as  well  as  to  the  United  Stales 


PenasyWaiiian  Elected  President  of  Pilot 
Internatioaal  . 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT      I 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  16.  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Meralda  Isabel  Brennan  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Pilot  Clubs 
International,  She  is  the  first  Penn- 
sylvanian  to  lead  this  outstanding  service 
organization  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  profile  of  Professor  Bren- 
nan which  appeared  in  the  September 


issue  of   the   Pilot  Log   printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MiiR.M  D.\  I  Brennan 
When  one  meets  Meralda  Brennan  for  the 
first  time,  one  Is  immediately  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  underneath  the  pretty  hats  she 
loves  to  wear  is  a  brain  of  enormous  iatelU- 
gence,  great  learnini^  and  keen  wit. 

This  years  Number  One  Pilot  is  a  trim 
brunette  with  snapping  brown  eyes,  who 
knows  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  In  this 
world  and  is  w.istlng  no  time  about  doing  It. 
From  her  vantage  p<jiiit  as  Assofiate  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages  and  Speech  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Meralda's 
horizon  encomp.asses  a  wide  range  of  cultural 
and  schola,stic  activities,  .she  i.s  a  past  pres- 
ident of  The  County  Branch  of  the  American 
Asscx'iation  of  University  Women,  and  orig- 
inator and  director  of  its  annual  poetry  con- 
tests in  regional  junior-senior  high  schools: 
also  a  past  president  of  XI  Chapter  of  The 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society  She  is  listed 
in  t!ie  Dictionary  of  International  Biography, 
The  Dictionary  of  American  Scholars.  Who's 
Who  in  .American  Women.  Who's  Who  in  the 
East  and  Who's  Who  in  Education. 

A  native  of  Shenandoah  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  mines,  Meralda  partici- 
pates actively  in  civic  affairs.  She  is  a  board 
member  of  The  Go<id  Samaritan  Hospital 
Au.xiliary  and  former  board  member  and  vol- 
r  -teer  home  service  worker  of  The  American 
Red  Cro'^s,  She  h,is  been  a  volunteer  dra- 
matic director  for  Boy.s  Scouts,  the  Anterican 
Legion,  the  Welfare  League  and  the  American 
Red  CroFS. 

A  certified  parliamentarian  and  instructor 
in  parliamentary  procedtire.  the  new  PI 
President  holds  membership  in  Phi  Sigma 
Iota  (honorary  fraternity  i.  The  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors.  The  Altimni  of 
Columbia  University.  The  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical Science  of  New  York.  The  PotUvlUe 
YW'.C  .A,.  The  Shenandoah  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, The  American  Institute  of  Parlia- 
mentarians, and  of  numerous  national  and 
state  organizations. 

The  many  honors  that  have  come  her  way 
include — honorary  member  of  The  Girl 
Scouts  of  .America,  of  The  Meralda  Brennan 
Adult  Discussion  Group,  which  .sponsors  a 
scholarship  and  speech  prize  in  the  name  of 
Meralda  Brennan.  and  of  the  Keystone 
Society  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
She  was  honored  by  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  Faculty  for  community  service 
and  was  the  recipient  of  a  plaque  of  apprecia- 
tion from  former  Pennsylv.mia  State  Uni- 
versity students.  Meralda  received  the  1965 
Orchid  Award  for  community  achievement 
from  the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  of  PiJttsville, 

A  p<.)pular  moderator  and  toastmaster  of 
various  public  groups.  Judge  of  oratorical, 
essay  and  scholarship  groups,  lecturer  and 
dramatic  reader,  Meralda  admits  that  these 
activities  will  be  necessarily  curtailed  as  she 
channels  her  vast  energies  into  the  rigorous 
duties  of  the  presidency  of  Pilot  Inter- 
national. 

As  a  charter  member  and  p:ist  president  of 
the  Pilot  Club  of  PottsviUe,  Meralda  has  long 
been  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  Pilot,  Dally 
she  has  lived  by  Pilot  principles  as  she 
served  her  district  .as  governor  and  later  on 
the  PI  Executive  Committee  as  Director, 
Second  Vice  President,  First  Vice  President 
and  President-elect. 

At  the  climiix  of  the  1966  convention  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  she  was  installed  as  Pilot 
International's  38th  President,  Those  who 
know  Professtir  Meralda  Isabel  Brennan  know 
that  the  year  ahead  will  be  a  great  one  In  the 
advancement  of  Pilot  throughout  the  world 
imder  her  leadership. 


Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  30,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion mourns  the  death  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's giants  in  the  field  of  education — 
Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt. 

During  his  active,  vital  57  years  on 
earth,  he  forged  standards  of  integrity 
for  others  to  emulate.  Monsignor  Hoch- 
walt was  a  man  of  vision  who  could,  and 
did,  spell  out  his  dreams  in  terms  of 
practical  action.  He  was  an  articulate 
and  eloquent  spokesman  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  aid  to  education.  More  than 
any  one  individual,  he  was  responsible 
for  persuading  the  country  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Federal  assistance  to  all  schools. 
He  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  the 
dual  system  of  education — preserving 
public  and  private  schools. 

Monsignor  Hochwalt  served  his  coun- 
try with  great  distinction.  He  helped 
illuminate  the  path  to  genuine  progress 
in  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  excerpts 
from  news  stories  which  describe  some- 
thing of  the  scope  of  his  great  talent  for 
leadership  and  implementation.  W^e 
who  knew  Monsignor  Hochwalt  will  re- 
member him  always. 

The  excerpts  follow : 
Monsignor  Hochwalt  Was  Catholic  Educa- 
tion Spokesman   for  20  Tears 
(By  Russell  Shaw) 
Washington — Msgr.    Frederick    G.    Hoch- 
walt, who  died  Sept.  5  at  the  age  of  57  on  a 
ship  en  route  to  Venice,  was  the  proverbial 
man  of  many  parts:  educator,  administrator, 
innovator,  polemicist  and  advocate. 

To  all  his  roles  he  brought  an  urbanity 
that  disarmed  more  than  one  opponent  and 
made  him  one  of  the  best  known  and  liked 
figures  on  the  national  educational  scene. 

As  secretary  general  of  the  National  Cath- 
olic Educational  Association  and,  for  nearly 
22  years,  director  of  the  Education  Depait- 
ment  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference, he  was  called  on  repeatedly  to  act 
as  spokesman  for  Catholic  schools  in  a  time 
of  epochal  change. 

On  many  occasions  he  defended  the  rights 
of  Catholic  schools  and  their  students  be- 
fore congressional  committees.  He  was 
closely  Identified  with  the  long  battle  to  win 
equal  treatment  for  nonpublic  education  in 
federal  aid  programs. 

He  constantly  supported  efforts  to  improve 
the  performance  of  Catholic  schools.  Typi- 
cally, he  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
recent  University  of  Notre  Dame  study  of 
Catholic  education,  a  massive  effort  to  un- 
cover the  facts  about  Catholic  schools  as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  making  them  better. 
One  of  his  last  public  statements  was  a 
call  to  Innovation  In  order  that  Catholic 
schools  could  meet  new  needs  and  changing 
times  more  effectively.  In  the  introduction 
to  an  NCEA  booklet.  "Support  Programs  and 
the  Private  School."  he  recommended  drop- 
ping the  traditional  parochial  approach  to 
financing  parochial  schools  which  relies  on 
tuition.  Individual  contributions  and  drives 
In  favor  of  more  professional,  better  or- 
ganized efforts. 

The  keystone  of  his  career  was  conviction 
that  nonpublic  schools  are  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  "dual  structure" — public  and  prl- 
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vate— of   American   education  and   thus   re- 
spect the  reaUtles  of  a  pluralistic  society. 

Coupled  with  this  was  a  commitment  to 
the  rights  of  the  nation's  5,5  million  paro- 
chial school  students,  both  for  their  own 
sakes  and  for  the  well  being  of  the  country. 
"If  Congress  concludes  that  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  the  country  demand  an 
upgrading  and  that  this  must  come  about 
by  federal  aid  and  encouragement,"  he  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee  In  June,  1963,  "then 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country  and  the 
national  interest  dictate  that  all  children 
receive  this  help  and  encouragement," 

He  resigned  In  January  of  this  year  as  di- 
rector of  the  NCWC  Education  Department 
after  having  been  in  poor  health  for  some 
time.  Msgr.  James  C.  Donohue,  his  suc- 
cessor, commented  then  that  it  was  "the 
measure  of  (his)  genius  that  he  saw  the 
need  for  change  and  was  its  catalyst,  that  he 
planned  for  development  and  was  its  inspira- 
tion," 

Born  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  Feb.  25,  1909,  he 
attended  Catholic  schools  and  received  his 
B  A.  from  the  University  of  Dayton  in  1931. 
He  was  ordained  in  1935  and  later  received  an 
MA  and  Ph.  D.  in  educational  administra- 
tion from  the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

After  holding  several  posts  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati archdiocese,  including  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  he  was  named  to 
his  position  with  the  NCEA  and  NCWC  In 
1944.  succeeding  the  late  Msgr.  George  John- 
son, under  whom  he  had  studied  at  the 
Catholic  University. 

His  role  as  spokesman  for  Catholic  educa- 
tion began  early  as  the  debate  over  federal 
aid  to  education  and  the  inclusion  of  Cath- 
olic schools  in  aid  programs  got  underway 
in   earnest  after  the  war. 

At  a  stormy  session  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators  1947  con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City,  for  example,  a 
professor  from  Columbia  University  Teachers 
College  accused  CathoUcs  of  blocking  fed- 
eral aid  to  public  schools  by  uniting  with 
"reactionary  and  financially  selfish  groups" 
until  their  own  schools  were  Included  in  the 
proposed  federal  program. 

Msgr.  Hochwalt  hit  back  by  accusing  op- 
ponents of  aid  to  parochial  schools  of  a 
"very  negative  and  obstructionist  attitude." 
He  al.so  denied  that  aiding  nonpublic  schools 
would  hurt  public  schools.  "On  the  con- 
trary, a  strong  complementary  system  of 
education  should  prove  the  greatest  Incen- 
tive to  public  education,"  he  said. 

The  battle  over  federal  aid  waxed  and 
waned  over  the  next  decade  and  a  half,  and 
NLsgr.  Hochwalt  was  In  the  thick  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  fight  came  to  a  head  in  the 
administration  of  the  nation's  first  Catholic 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

When,  in  January,  1963,  Mr.  Kennedy  sent 
Congress  an  education  message  calling  for  a 
federal  aid  program  that  would  have  ex- 
cluded church-related  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  Msgr.  Hochwalt  said  It  "con- 
tains something  for  everybody,  everybody 
except  the  children  whose  parents  have 
elected  to  send  them  to  private  schools  " 

By  excluding  children  In  church-related 
schools,  he  said,  the  Kennedy  program  "Ig- 
nores one  child  In  seven,"  He  added  that 
any  proposal  of  a  pattern  of  discriminatory 
legislation  that  disregards  such  a  rich  edu- 
cational resource  cannot  be  called  balanced 
nor  can  It  be  considered  truly  In  the  na- 
tional Interest." 

The  federal  aid  debate  was  resolved  at 
least  temporarily,  by  enactment  in  1965  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  which  Includes  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren In  its  major  programs.  The  act  incor- 
porates the  "shared  services"  principle  for 
benefiting  such  pupils. 

Msgr.  Hochwalt  urged  that  all  concerned 
help  to  make  the  program  work.  "Educa- 
tors—and I  mean  those  in  public  and   in 


parocMal  school  systems — are  going  to  ha^-e 
to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  see  how  this 
provision  can  be  successful,"  he  said. 

Holder  of  honoraiy  degrees  from  a  dozen 
colleges  and  universities  and  of  numerous 
other  awards,  Msgr.  Hochwalt  served  on 
many  government  and  private  education 
commissions. 

Summing  up  his  career  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  from  his  NCWC  post  in  January, 
Msgr,  Donohue  commented:  "As  a  spokesman 
for  Catholic  education  for  two  decades  he 
presented  the  case  for  Christian  education 
professionally,  with  great  dignity,  realistical- 
ly and,  perhaps  most  important"  of  all,  opti- 
mistically. No  one  else  could  have  done  it  as 
well." 

Priest  Lauds  Monsignor  Hochwalt 
Cincinnati.— Msgr.  Carl  J.  Ryan,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati,  characterized  the  late  Msgr.  Fred- 
erick G.  Hochwalt,  secretary  general  of  the 
National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  its 
an  outstanding  educator  whose  beneficial  In- 
fluence on  Catholic  schools  will  long  endure. 
"History  will  regard  Msgr.  Hochwalt  as  one 
of  the  great  figures  in  American  Catholic 
educaUon."  Msgr.  Ryan  state^d.  "Naturally 
endowed  with  vision  and  leadership,  he 
guided  Catholic  education  through  20  of 
its  most  eventful  years.  While  death  has 
taken  him  from  our  midst,  his  Influence  will 
long  be  felt,"  said  Msgr.  Ryan,  who  directed 
the  priest's  work  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  Catholic  schools  In  Cincinnati  in  the  early 
1940's. 

Msgr.  Hochwalt,  57,  died  Sept.  5  on  route 
to  Venice.  Since  1944  he  had  directed  the 
National  Catholic  Educational  Association 
and,  until  last  January,  was  also  director  of 
the  NCWC  Education  Department. 

National    Catholic   Welfare   Conference 
Head  Praises    Monsignor  Hochwalt 

Washington. — A  statement  praising  Msgr. 
Frederick  G.  Hochwalfs  contributions  to 
Catholic  education  was  Issued  here  by  Bishop 
Paul  F.  Tanner,  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Msgr.  Hochwalt,  57,  was  secretary  general 
of  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Asso- 
ciation and  also  served  from  1944  until  Jan- 
uary this  year  as  director  of  the  Education 
Department,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference. He  died  (Sept.  5)  on  board  a  ship 
en  route  to  Venice. 

Bishop  Tanner  said: 

"Msgr.  Hochwalfs  entire  priestly  life.  In 
Cincinnati,  at  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference  and  the  National  Catholic 
Educational  Association,  was  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  Catholic  education  In  the  . 
United  States. 

"Literally  millions  of  young  Catholics  In 
the  United  States  have  beneflted,  perhaps  un- 
knowingly, from  his  lifelong  labors  In  their 
behalf, 

"We  at  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference are  saddened  by  his  death," 

Biography 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Frederick 
G.  Hochwalt  was  born  In  Dayton.  Ohio.  In 
1909.  He  obtained  his  elementary  education 
at  Holy  Trinity  Parochial  School  In  that  city, 
after  which  he  attended  the  University  of 
Dayton  Preparatory  School  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dayton,  where  he  received  his  AB 
degree  in  1931. 

He  studied  philosophy  at  St.  Gregory  Sem- 
inary In  Cincinnati  and  theology  at  Mt,  St. 
Mary  of  the  West  Seminary,  Norwood,  Ohio 
He  was  ordained  in  1935. 

Monsignor  Hochwalt  received  his  master's 
and  doctor's  degrees  from  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  Washington,  DC,  where 
he  majored  in  educational  administration 
Prom  1940  to  I&44  he  served  as  chaplain  of 
the  Newman  Club  at  the  University  of  Gin- 
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cinnatl.  professor  at  the  Teachers  College 
Athenaeum  of  Ohio,  and  director  of  the  Cath- 
olic Youth  Organization  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Cincinnati. 

In  June  1944.  Monsignor  w.us  appointed 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Education  at 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
Also  in  June  1944  he  was  named  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Cathohc  Educa- 
tional Association.  In  October  1944  he  wfts 
appointed  a  Papal  Chamberlain  with  the 
title  of  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  bv  His  Holi- 
ness. Pope  Pius  XII,'  From  December  1944 
to  1951  Monsignor  Hochwalt  served  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  on  American  Citizen- 
ship of  the  Catholic  Univeristv  of  America 
In  November  1947  he  was  appointed  a  Do- 
mestic Prelate  with  the  title  of  Right  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  by  His  Holiness,  Poj)e  Piu.s 

Monsignor  Hochwalt  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing honorary  degrees  LL  D  .  Mount  Marv 
College.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  1947;  LL  d' 
St.  Mary's  College.  San  Francisco  California 
1948:  LLD  .  Dayton  Universitv.  Dayton,  Ohio 
1948;  LL.D.,  ViUanova  College,  Villruiova 
Pennsylvania,  1948:  LLD.  College  of  St' 
Thomas.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  1951;  Ed  D 
Merrimack  College.  Andover.  Massachusetts! 
1952;  LLD..  Manhattan  College.  New  York! 
1954;  LLD  .  Saint  Michaels  College.  Vermont! 
1955;  LL.D,,  St.  Louis  Universitv.  St  Louis 
Mis.souri.  1957:  LL.D.,  St  Norbert  College! 
West  De  Pere.  Wi.sconsin,  1960;  LL.D.  Provi- 
dence College.  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 
1960:  LLD..  Marquette  University.  Mil- 
waukee. Wisconsin.  1963. 

On  December  9.  1954.  Monsignor  Hochwalt 
was  awarded  the  St.  Francis  Xavler  Gold 
Medal  by  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
He  also  received  the  Pere  Marquette  Award 
from  Marquette  Universitv,  Milwaukee  on 
April  16,  1956. 

Among  the  committees  on  which  Mon- 
signor Hochwalt  has  served  are  the  follow- 
ing: Committee  on  Religion  and  Education 
of  the  American  Council  on  Edtication;  the 
US  Educational  Mission  to  Japan,  1946  and 
1950:  Adrisor  to  U.S.  Delegation  to  b'NESCO 
meetings  in  Paris,  Mexico  City,  and  Florence. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Conxmisslon  on  Federal 
Relations  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation; Education  Committee  of  the  Catholic 
Association  for  International  Peace;  the 
Catholic  Commission  on  Intellectual  and 
Cultural  Affairs;  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  National  Council  for  Health 
Education  of  the  Public:  Committee  on 
School  Services  of  the  Boy  Scout«  of  Amer- 
ica; Advisory  Council  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Project  Talent  Office;  Advisory 
Board  of  Center  for  Applied  Research;  Wash- 
ington Advisory  Committee  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education;  Editorial  Board 
of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia;  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Tests  and  Measurements  of  the 
Educational  Testing  Service. 

Monsignor  retired  January  I,  1966.  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Education.  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  He  con- 
tinued as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association. 


A  Qnestionable  Precedent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  16.  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President.  I  am  quite 
disturbed  by  the  implications  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  antitrust  suit  against 
the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune. 
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An  editorial  in  this  morning's  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  asks  some  pointed  and  per- 
tinent questions  about  this  suit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Questionable    Precedent 

The  move  by  the  Justice  Department  to 
compel  the  New  York  World  Tribune  to  open 
to  competitive  bidding  by  other  New  York 
newspapers  certain  syndicated  columns  and 
features  that  It  inherited  from  the  defunct 
Herald  Tribune  raises  a  number  of  serious 
questions. 

Survival  of  the  newborn  p>aper  is  highly 
questionable,  In  any  event,  as  It  is  now  con- 
stituted, because  of  ever-mounting  costs  and 
limited  advertising  potential. 

The  anti-trust  suit  brought  by  the  Justice 
Department  Is  based  on  the  theory  that  a 
monopoly  on  the  material  In  question  would 
give  the  World  Journal  Tribune  a  competi- 
tive advantage  that  might  threaten  the  ex- 
istence of  Its  only  afternoon  rival,  the  New 
York  Post. 

This  concern  for  the  Post  omits  from  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  it  enjoyed  a  monop- 
olistic position  In  the  afternoon  fleld  during 
the  140-day  shutdown  which  prevented  the 
publication  of  the  World  Journal  Tribune. 

In  seeking  to  have  assets  of  the  merged 
enterprise  thrown  on  the  market,  the  Justice 
Department  would  establish  a  dubious  prece- 
dent. What  could  prevent  It,  in  the  future. 
from  deciding  arbitrarily  that  material 
printed  by  publications  elsewhere  must  be 
thrown  open  to  bids  by  competitors? 

What  about  the  Individual  writers?  Are 
they  to  be  treated  as  chattels?  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  some  columnists  may 
not  want  their  product  to  appear  in  certain 
publications.  Are  they  to  have  no  say  In  the 
matter?  The  Department  has  embarked  on 
a  dangerous  and  unmarked  course  by  this 
strange  Intervention  In  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry. 

City  of  Flags  ' 


If  Johnson  City  became  knoT^Ti  as  a  "city  of 
flags." 

Yet  the  naked  fact  Is  that  the  flags  don't 
fly — or  else  they  fly  In  such  forlorn  numbers 
that  It  would  be  better  if  they  didn't  fly 
at  all. 

Human  nature  being  what  It  Is,  somebody 
doesn't  realize  the  occasion  calls  for  a  flag, 
or  he  forgets,  or  he  deix-nds  upon  somebody 
else. 

So  we  never  have  flags  In  front  of  all 
buildings  at  the  same  time. 

The  Johnson  City  Clvltan  Club  Is  con- 
cerned about  this  matter,  concerned  enough 
to  do  something  about  It.  Civitans  are  ap- 
proaching merchants  with  a  proposal  to  take 
over  fla£;-placlng  rcsponslblhtie.";  all  up  and 
down  the  business  district.  If  their  plan 
works  out,  the  businessman  will  be  assured 
that  a  flag  will  fly  In  front  of  his  building 
at  all  appropriate  times,  and  Civitans  will 
realize  a  modest  amount  of  money  to  use  on 
the  playgrounds  at  their  park. 

To  us,  this  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  solution 
to  a  lon^tandlna  problem. 

And  a  man-si/ed  step  toward  that  "clly 
of  Hags!" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  September  6,  1966 

iMr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  Interest  and  pride  a  project  to  see 
that  our  flag  flies  on  all  patriotic  oc- 
casions, that  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Civitan  Club. 

During  these  days,  when  our  beloved 
flag  is  defiled  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  Is  especially  pleasing  when  a  group 
goes  out  of  its  way  to  see  that  the  flag 
receives  the  respect  and  attention  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

1  congratulate  the  members  of  the  club, 
and  I  wish  them  every  success  in  their 
endeavor  to  make  Johnson  City  the  City 
of  Flags." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
Press-Chronicle,  which  discusses  this 
project:  i 

CrvrtAN  PtAO  Pkoject  ' 

Flags  should  fly  In  downtown  Johnson 
City  on  all  special  patriotic  occasions. 

Everybody  agrees  to  that. 

Certainly  the  downtown  business  people 
do.    They'd  be  as  pleased  as  the  next  person 


Knights  of  Lithuania  Crusade  for  Litfa- 
nania's  Freedom  and  Annual  Award 
to  Congressman  John  S.  Monagan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHU.SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  2.  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  Augu.st  28.  last,  our  distin- 
gul.shed  and  esteemed  colleague  from  the 
Fifth  Congres.sional  District  of  the  great 
State  of  Connecticut,  the  Honorable 
John  S.  Mon.ag.\n.  became  the  10th  recip- 
ient of  the  anual  Knights  of  Lithuania 
award  medal. 

The  award  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
city  of  Worcester.  Mass..  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  Knights  of  Lithuania. 
The  presentation  of  the  award  to  Con- 
gressman John  S.  Mon.agan  and  intro- 
duction of  him  to  the  assembled  dele- 
gates was  made  by  Rev.  John  C.  Jutt, 
the  learned  and  beloved  pastor  of  St. 
Casimir's  Church  in  Worcester. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  include 
the  article,  describing  the  ceremony, 
that  appeared  in  the  August  29  issue  of 
the  Worcester  Telcsram  newspaper  and 
Father  Jutts  presentation  and  introduc- 
tory remarks;  they  follow: 
[From  the  Worcester  Telegram,  Aug  29.  1966) 
Rep,  Mcnagan  Is  Presented  K.  of  L,  Medal 

"We  have  not  given  up  hope  that  free- 
dom may  return  to  Lithuania,"  U.S.  Re- 
presentative John  S  Mo.vagan,  Democrat  of 
Connecticut,  told  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  Knights  of  Lithuania  last 
night  at  tl\e  Llthu.uuan  NattiraJization  & 
Social  C!\:b 

Monagan  is  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  author  of  a  recently 
adopted  House  resolution  condemning  the 
repression  of  freedom  in  the  Baltic  nations. 
He  received  the  "Friend  of  Lithuania"  medal 
awarded  annually  at  the  convention. 

Signs  have  come  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  Monagan  said,  which  show  that  the 
resolution  was  received  there  and  its  sig- 
nificance appreciated. 

Another  hearing  of  the  subcommittee  on 


captive  nations,  of  which  he  Is  chairman, 
will  soon  be  held.  Monagan  said. 

"It  is  Important  to  keep  before  the  court 
of  world  opinion  that  the  United  States  is 
not  agreeing  that  the  status  quo  in  the 
Baltic  countries  Is  permanent,  he  concluded. 

U.S.  Representative  Harold  D.  Donohue, 
Mayor  Wells  and  others  spoke  briefly  at 
the  closing  banquest  of  the  four-day  con- 
vention, attended  by  150  delegates  from 
chapters  across  the  country. 

A.  M.  D.  G. 
The   Honorable  John   S.   Monagan— Tf  nth 
Recipient  of  the  Knights   of  Lithvania 
Award  Medal 

(By  Rev,  John  C,  Jutt) 
God  alone  can  create  and  give  life.  Be- 
cause life  is  loaned  out  to  us  by  Him  for  our 
own  good  and  development,  life  Is  a  most 
precious  thing.  It  is  said  that  a  drowning 
man  will  seize  upon  even  a  straw  in  a  last 
ditch  attempt  to  save  his  life.  Instinctively, 
a  man  wiU  put  out  his  hand  or  his  foot  to 
protect  his  life.  He  would  rather  suffer  the 
loss  of  his  hand  or  foot  than  lose  his  life. 

The  life  of  a  nation  is  just  as  precious.  In 
fact.  It  is  more  precious  than  that  of  an 
individual  because  the  life  of  a  nation,  when 
it  is  strong  and  free,  permits  the  free  exer- 
cise and  progressive  development  of  the  life 
of  its  Individuals.  Restrictions  on  the  life 
of  a  nation  automatically  bring  about  re- 
strictions on  the  life  of  its  people.  Hence, 
the  ardent  desire  of  a  nation  to  guard,  pro- 
tect and  keep  Its  life  strong,  free  and  inde- 
p>endent.  Without  it,  the  pursuit  of  real  hap- 
piness becomes  almost  Impossible. 

Today,  Lithuania  is  struggling  to  preserve 
her  Ufe,  her  very  existence.  For  now  some 
27  years,  she  has  been  fighting  to  preserve 
her  Identity  against  the  ruthless  and  inhu- 
mane power  of  floviet  Communism  which  is 
more  determined  than  ever  to  commit  the 
horrible  crime  of  genocide  upon  her.  This 
struggle  has  not  been  easy.  Yet  despite  the 
difficulties  involved,  Lithuania  is  not  with- 
out hope  because  she  knows  well  that 
throughout  the  world  she  has  friends  who 
are  fearless  in  their  denunciation  of  Soviet 
Communism  for  the  religious,  political  and 
economic  persecution  of  her  people,  who 
willingly  espouse  her  righteous  cause  and 
who  staunchly  defend  her  right  to  live  and 
to  function  as  a  free  and  independent  nation 
among  the  free  and  independent  nations  of 
the  world. 

My  dear  friends,  we  are  Indeed  fortunate 
to  have  in  our  midst  this  evening  one  of 
these  friends,  a  friend  of  Lithuania  who 
graces  our  head  table  with  his  presence  on 
the  occasion  of  this  banquet  which  officially 
closes  the  53rd  National  Convention  of  the 
Knights  of  Lithuania. 

Born  In  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  the  Hon- 
orable John  S.  Monagan  is  a  practicing  attor- 
ney who,  six  years  after  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1937,  was  elected  to 
serve  as  Mayor  of  that  city  from  1943  through 
1948.  In  1958,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as 
Representative  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Connecticut,  a  position  he  still 
holds  with  distinction. 

In  Congress,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he  became 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries by  serving  on  a  number  of  subcommit- 
tees studying  economic  aid  to  nations  in 
Europe,  the  Near  East  and  South  America. 
In  1962  and  1963,  as  Chairman  of  a  special 
Captive  Nations  Committee  which  inquired 
Into  the  experiences  which  European  Na- 
tions had  under  Soviet  domination,  he  wit- 
nessed the  terrible  sad  plight  of  these  cap- 
tive nations.  He  saw  no  legitimate  reason 
why  they  shoiild  remain  captive.  He  fully 
recognized  and  firmly  supported  their  aspi- 
rations to  freedom.  For  this  support,  he  was 
deemed  worthy  In  1963  to  be  the  recipient 
oX  an  award  by  the  Assembly  ol  Captive  Na- 
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tions  at  a  dinner  by  the  Nntionnl  Press  Club 
In  Washington,  DC.  The  honor  was  cer- 
tainly well-deserved. 

Presently,  Lithuanians,  particularly  those 
In  the  United  States,  are  expending  almost 
their  total  energies  to  have  the  case  of 
Lithuania  and  her  sister  nations  heard  before 
the  United  Nations,  They  are  hopeful  that 
our  Congress  will  pass  and  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion which  will  have  our  President  direct 
the  attention  of  world  opinion  at  the  United 
Nations  and  other  appropriate  iiucrniUional 
forums  to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Baltic  Nations  and 
bring  the  force  of  th;it  world  opinion  to  bear 
upon  the  Soviet  for  the  ultimate  restoration 
of  their  Independence,  Many  representa- 
tives introduced  such  resolutions  but  we 
are  happy  to  state  that  it  w;is  our  honored 
guest  who  submitted  House  Concurrent 
R€.solution  No,  416  which  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  House  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  June  21,  1965  and  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  21. 
1965  by  a  record  vote  of  298  yeas  and  No  nays. 
Would  that  we  had  such  a  determined 
friend  for  the  pas.' age  of  a  similar  reso- 
lulinn  by  the  S-^n.-ite: 

To    Lithuanians,    our    honored    guest    has 
never    been    a    stranger.     To    them,   he   has 
alway.^;  been  free  with  his  advice  and  counsel 
In  the  solution  of  their  personal,  organiza- 
tional and  national  problems.     No  time  has 
ever  been  so  precious  that  he  could  not  at- 
tend  the   many   events  and    testimonials   of 
St,    Joseph's    Parish    In    Waterbury.    the    re- 
ligious   and    patriotic     observances    of    the 
Lithuani;in   American   Council,   the   Knights 
of  Lithuania  and  other  Lithuanian  organiza- 
tions.    In  fact,  it  was  at  a  Knights  of  Lith- 
uania District  Convention  that  we  first  met 
Congressman  Monagan  and  at  this  time  we 
discu-ssed  strategies   that  might  be  used  for 
Lithuania's  aid  in  her  struggle  for  freedom, 
Bcc.aise  of  his  Intense  love  for  Lithuania 
and  her  pec  pie,  because  of  his  firm  convic- 
tion  that   the  subjugation  and   exploitation 
of  Lithuania  constitutes  a  denial  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  therefore  an  im- 
pediment  to   the    promotion   of   total    world 
pe.ice  and  cooperation,  becau.se  of  his  readi- 
ne.=^s  to  dedicate  his  energies  and  abilities  in 
behaif  of  Lithuania's  pres^ent  fight  for  free- 
dom, because  of  his  untiring  efforts  to  bring 
about   the   downfall   of  the  evil  of  commu- 
nism,   because    not    by   mere   words   hut    by 
concrete   action   he   has   demonstrated   him- 
self   on    numerous    occasions    to    be    a    real 
fnrnd  of  Lithuania,  it  is  now  a  high  honor 
and   a   dietinct   privilege   for   me   t,/  present, 
with    the    approval    and    in    behalf    of    the 
Officers    and    members    of    the    Knichts    of 
Lithuania  Youth  Organization,  the  Knights 
of  Lithuania  Award   Medal   to  a  real  friend 
of  Lithuania,   the  distinguished   and  highly 
reg.trded    Representative    of    the    fifth    Con- 
gre!>sional  Di.'-trict  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  Honorable  John  S.  Monagan. 


Address  of  President  Marcos  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  to  Joint 
Session  of  Congress 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  17,  1966 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos.  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  has  just  completed  his  of- 
ficial   visit    to    Washington,      Although 


.greeted  by  a  deluge  of  i-ain,  President 
Maixjos  and  his  lovely  wife,  with  their 
charm  and  graciousness,  brought 
warmth  and  light  to  our  Federal  City. 
Anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  know  the.se  charming  people  is 
I'icher  for  the  expeiience. 

President  Marcos  is  the  able  leader  of 
a  proud  nation,  Thi-oughout  his  I'ela- 
tively  young  life  he  has  displayed  great 
C3ui'agc  a:id  intelligence.  He  survived 
the  BataiMi  death  march  and  then  went 
on  to  build  an  outstanding  record  as  a 
guei'i'ir;-'  commander  against  the  Jap- 
ane.se  in  W.)ild  War  II.  We  can  antici- 
pate that  he  will  guide  the  destiny  of 
his  country  in  a  similar  courageou.s'and 
resourceful  manner. 

The  freedom  loving  people  of  Asia  need 
such  a  leader  around  whom  they  can 
rally,  I  am  sure  President  Marcos  will 
j)rov:de  that  leadership  if  properly  as- 
sisted by  tlic  other  free  nations. 

In  lii.s  e'oouent  address  before  the  joint 
sessi:5n  of  the  U.S,  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  1966.  President  Marcos  presented 
a  lucid  ins-'-'ht  into  Asian  politics  and 
prolilemi...  Moreover,  he  clearly  deline- 
ated America's  I'ole  in  helping  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  the  government 
posture  of  the  free  nations  of  Asia. 

If  some  in  this  country  don't  know  why 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  as- 
sisting South  Vietnam  in  her  struggle 
against  aggression,  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  Asians,  As  President  Mar- 
cos said: 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  agitates  the  whole 
world  and  has  brought  into  sharp  fcxus  the 
problems  of  A=iian  security.  We  stand  with 
America  in  maintaining  that  aggression, 
whether  perpetrated  openly  or  by  proxy, 
mu.st  be  rtef-.-rred  and  defeated,  that  all  na- 
tions. Asian  (  r  not,  are  entitled  to  freedom 
from  fear  of  ,sub'. rr.->ion  or  overt  attack,  that 
they  should  have  the  period  of  peace  they 
need  to  attend,  unmolested,  to  their  urgent 
tasks  of  cconoailc  and  social  development. 

I.  for  one.  am  grateful  to  President 
Marcos  for  hi,-<  thoughtful  and  enlighten- 
ing report  to  the  people  of  America.  As 
President  Marcos  so  vividly  pointed  out, 
the  United  States  is  the  leader  nation 
of  the  free  world  and  cannot  resign  or 
fail  to  meet  her  responsibilities  in  Asia, 
I  sincerely  share  with  our  good  friend. 
President  Marcos,  this  conviction.  As 
he  said: 

America,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
you  to  lay  down  tlie  heavy  burden  of  leader- 
ship. 


Bristol,  England,  Sketch  Comments  on  the 
War  in  Vietnam 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 


With  gratitude  in  behalf  of  all  of  us, 
I  insert  the.'^e  remarks  at  th;.-;  point  m 
the  Record; 

On  The  Same  Side 
Of  the  many  problems  associated  with 
Viet  Nam,  perhaps  the  most  galling  to  pa- 
triotic Americans  is  the  lackadaisical  attitude 
assumed  by  this  nation's  allies.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been  notably  apathetic  in  support 
of  the  United  SUates  and  the  WiL-ion  Govern- 
ment IP  under  attack  in  this  country  for  al- 
lowing English  ships  to  trade  with  tiie  Com- 
munist North  Vietnamese. 

It  is  heartening,  then,  to  realize  tliat  tl.e 
English  can  understand  why  the  United 
States  is  compelled  Xo  fight  in  Southeast 
Asia,  In  a  recent  edition,  the  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, Sketch  eluquently  set  down  a  lino  of 
thinking  which  is  hopefully  more  prevalent 
among  the  British  people  than  official  policy 
mdic.ite'- 

The  editorial 

'The  sky  over  England  26  years  i.go,  w.-<; 
laced  with  vapor  trails  as  the  Spitfires  and 
Hurricanes  went  up  to  meet  the  LuftwaiTe: 
Tien  came  the  heavier  drone  of  the  Welling- 
tons carrying  the  war  into  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

"Not  all  of  them  returned. 
"The  vapor-trails  and  the  drone  of  bomb- 
ers are  far  away  this  summer,  in  tlie  sky 
over  Viet  Nam,  But  the  fear  and  the  courage 
do  not  change.  The  heart-clutching  tension 
and  the  heart-breaking  sorrow  are  the  same, 
"The  Americans  have  already  lost  339  air- 
craft over  North  Viet  Nam,  An' entire  squad- 
ron of  Thunderchief  fighter-bombers  has 
been  wiped  out.  most  of  them  during  the 
pa.s:,  fc'A  days. 

About  670  Eoii.es  are  flown  each  day  .'\n 
American  airman  in  Viet  Nam  must  expect  l:> 
be  .shot  down  before  he  reaches  his  60ih 
sortie,  and  unless  the  rescuing  helicopters 
can.  pick  him  up  quickly,  he  will  fall  into  the 
hand.';  of  the  Viet  Cong, 

"The  risks  are  made  greater  because  the 
.A.merican.s  take  care  to  attack  only  military 
targets-  The  targets  most  hotly  protected 
by  anti-aircraft  fire  and  Russian"  grjund-to- 
air  missile.':, 

"The  American  pilots  are  brave  and  dedi- 
cated, lust  as  ours  were  26  years  ago.  They 
believe,  as  ours  believed,  that  they  are  rl.-ik- 
ing  their  lives  m  delense  of  freedom  and 
against  international  banditry, 

"Like  ours,  they  have  families  w.iliing  at 
home,  haunted  all  day  long  by  fear  of  tlie 
news  which  a  ring  of  the  doorbell  may  bring 
"America  Is  at  war  We  ought  to'under- 
stand  what  it  means;  and  therefore  to  under- 
stand why  the  Americans  do  not  take  kindly 
to  carping  and  sniping  from  their  allies  or 
to  the  half-support  offered  by  Harold  Wilson. 
"They  are  fightin",  as  they  see  it,  as  much 
or  our  behalf  as  on  t!i,eir  own, 

"The  least  we  carf  do  is  recognize  their 
determination,  salute  their  courage  and  show. 
without  qualification,  that  we  are  on  the 
Fame  .>:ide." 

Bristoli,iiis  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee  owe 
Bristollan.s  in  England  a  note  of  tharks. 
These  words  from  a  sister  city  across  the 
sea  are  balm  for  tiie  anguish  and  a  ixlcty  of 
a  people  at  war. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN  Stringent  Bombing  Bill  Needed 


OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
veiy  encouraging  to  read  in  the  Bristol, 
Virginia-Tennessee.  Herald  Courier  a  re-^ 
print  of  an  article  from  the  Bristol.  Eng- 
land, Sketch,  which  acknowledge  sup- 
port of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  station 
WIND  in  Chicago  has  performed  a  nota- 
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ble  public  service  by  repeatedly  calling 
for  strong  measures  to  prevent  bombings 
of  public  and  private  property  In  this 
country. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  my  own  city  of 
Chicago  has  suffered  the  effects  of  more 
than  100  bombings  in  the  last  2  years. 
Presumably  those  who  set  these  bombs 
come  into  a  strange  city  from  out  of 
State,  ignite  the  bombs  and  disappear  to 
another  city  or  another  State  before  the 
local  authorities  have  an  opportunity  to 
apprehend  them. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  help  immeas- 
urably in  tracking  these  felons  down  and 
bringing  them  to  court  to  answer  for 
their  crimes. 

We  must  give  our  law-enforcement 
agencies  the  Federal  assistance  they  need 
to  help  solve  these  bombings.  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance and,  in  an  era  of  increasing 
trends  toward  violence,  I  believe  we  must 
take  direct  action  to  stop  such  bombings 
of  private  and  public  property. 

Ii4r.  Speaker,  following  are  the  WIND 
editorials  which  speak  so  eloquently  of 
the  need  for  positive  and  immediate  Fed- 
eral assistance: 

IBroadcast  Wednesday.  Aug  17,  1906.  by  Ed- 
ward WalUs.  general  manager,  Station 
WIND,  Chicago,  in  1 

Stringent  Bombing  Bill  Needed 
Over  the  years  Chicago  has  suffered  bomb- 
ings running  Into  the  hundreds.  After  a  lull 
of  a  few  months,  two  more  bombings  took 
place  last  week.  The  criminals  who  have  per- 
petrated these  crimes  against  the  citizens  of 
this  area  are  still  free  to  wreck  further  prop- 
erty damage  and  possible  death  or  injury. 

Because  the  bombers  seem  to  be  able  to 
operate  with  impunity,  we  suggest  that 
stronger  measures  to  halt  their  nefarious 
work  and  to  bring  them  to  Justice  are  needed. 
The  strongest  ix)6slb!e  measure  would  be  that 
of  making  such  crimes  federal  offenses,  and 
establishing  the  most  stringent  penalties  pos- 
sible under  federal  law.  A  bill  to  do  this  very 
thing  has  been  kicking  around  in  committee 
In  Washington  for  weeks.  It  was  introduced 
by  Representative  Roman  C  Pvcinski  of  Illi- 
nois and  provides  that  any  bombing  Is  a  mat- 
ter for  federal  jurisdiction. 

As  things  stands  now.  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  other  federal  authorities 
must  stand  by  helplessly  In  most  bombing 
cases  because  there  has  been  no  violation  of 
federal  law.  We  think  its  time  to  change  this 
situation  and  to  throw  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral government  Into  apprehending  and  pun- 
ishing the  bombers. 

At  the  local  level,  authorities  have  proven 
Tlrtually  helpless  in  dealing  with  this  offense. 
The  power  of  the  FBI.  it  seems  to  us.  is  needed 
now.  We  point  out  that  prior  to  the  passage 
of  legislation  making  kidnapping  a  federal 
offense,  this  crime  was  much  more  prevalent 
than  It  is  now.  We  believe  the  same  results 
could  be  achieved  with  a  national  bombing 
law. 


We  urge  action  on  Representative  Pucin- 
sKis  bombing  bill  without  further  delay. 

Stko.n-ger  Pen.\lties  Ne:eded  for  Bumbers 
(Broadcast  Thvirsday,  Aug.  25.   19G6,  by  Ed- 
ward    Wallis,     general    manager,     station 
WIN'D,  Cluo.igo.  111.) 

An  attempt  to  take  the  life  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Greater  Chicago  by  wiring  dynamite 
to  the  ignition  system  of  his  automobile  is 
Just  one  more  shocking  evidence  of  the  im- 
munUy  of  bombers  to  apprehension  and 
conviction. 

The  attempt  on  the  life  of  Vinton  W.  Bacon 
is  more  than  an  attack  on  one  individual.  It 
is  an  att:ick  on  integrity  in  Public  Office.  It 
is  flaunting  the  power  of  underworld  tie-ups 
With  political  life.  Attempts  to  "Get  Bacon" 
up  to  now  have  been  confined  to  efforts  to 
oust  him  from  his  Job.  Now,  the  "Get 
Bacon"  movement  has  taken  on  a  sinister 
complexion,  with  an  abortive  effort  to  com- 
mit murder. 

L.ist  wpok.  we  editorialized  on  the  necessity 
for  federal  legislation  to  deal  with  the  crime 
of  bombing,  because  local  authorities  seem 
unable  to  cope  with  the  hundreds  of  bomb- 
ing crimes  which  have  plngtied  cur  commu- 
nity. This  latest  shocking  incident  further 
underscores  the  necessity  for  such  legisla- 
tion. 

Tliere  is  no  way  of  gue.isine  the  identity  jf 
the  person  or  persons  who  tried  to  kill  Vin- 
ton \V.  Biv;on,  because  his  policies  of  honesty 
and  integrity  in  public  office  have  made  him 
countless  personal  enemies. 

Whether  this  is  the  work  of  the  criminal 
syndicate,  nr  of  a  sinpio  disgruntled  person 
is  a  mafer  for  ;,iw  enforcement  officers  to 
discover  and  rullow  up.  But.  if  the  past  his- 
tory of  tmsolveJ  bombm.Ts  is  any  barometer, 
it's'  a  safe  assumption  that  the  odds  are  a 
thousand  to  one  that  the  criminal  or  crim- 
inals will  never  be  apprehended. 

Bombings.  and  attempted  bombings, 
should  be  a  matter  for  federal  Jurisdiction 
and  prosecution.  The  p)ower  of  the  FBI, 
backed  by  stringent  penalties  under  federal 
law,  could  cope  with  such  shocking  and  re- 
volting incltients  as  this  attempt  on  the  life 
of  Vinton  VV.  Bacon.  Local  and  state  au- 
thorities have  proven  their  impotence  under 
local  and  state  laws  to  deal  with  bombing. 
It's  time  for  passage  of  the  Pucmski  bill  to 
make  bombings  a  fe<icral  offense. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  lor  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  &'ime  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Pr.nter 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent ofnce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
miblic  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING    OF   CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concression.\l  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Ravmond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-U2,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $150  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
oITice. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  plea.=e 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS    FOR   SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent;  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
ccunt of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


Vice  President  Humphrey,  a  Dedicated 
Public  Servant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 
Mr.    BROOKS.     Mr.    Speaker.    Vice 
President  Humphrey  is  an  astute  poli- 
tician,   a    creative    thinker,    a    tireless 
worker  and  a  dedicated  public  servant. 
A  vast  amount  of  current  political  dis- 
cussion in  the  news  media  centers  on  the 
Vice  President's  future  plans  and  aspira- 
tions.   A  recent  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber 16,  1966,  Issue  of  Life  magazine  by 
Writer  Hugh  Sldey,  gives  a  brief  Insight 
into  some  of  the  many  facets  of  this 
complex  Individual.     It  describes  with 
creditable  accuracy  the  way  in  which  the 
Vice  President  approaches  the  possibility 
of  being  called  upon  to  serve  his  Nation 
as  Its  Chief  Executive. 

The  article,  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues,  follows: 
A  DiLicENT  Studknt  Who  Is  Nothing  but 
Mat  Be  Everything 
One  of  the  more  fragmented  personalltlea 
In  Washington  right  now  is  Hubert  Hum- 
PHRET,  who  smiles  persistently  on  the  out- 
side but  Is  deeply  troubled  inside. 

He  is  the  victim  of  the  political  squabblea 
of  this  tumultuous  season — reviled  by  many 
of  his  liberal  friends  for  hla  unwavering 
loyalty  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  second  choice 
of  many  Democrats  not  only  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent next  time  around  but  also  for  President 
In  the  distant  future;  rimjier-up  to  Repub- 
licans In  a  preference  poU;  written  off  by 
many  of  his  political  cronlee  and  com- 
mentator friends  at  age  &5  as  a  cold  political 
carcass. 

As  if  that  weren't  enough,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  been  dispatched  on  a  poUUcal  tour 
that  wlU  be  a  head-on  popularity  contest 
with  BOBBT  Kennedy — and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey Is  almost  boimd  to  be  clobbered  by  a 
poptilace  enchanted  with  the  new  Kennedy 
and  sore  at  Just  about  anything  branded 
L.S.J. 

It  is  to  Hubert  Humphrey's  credit  that  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  he  has  not  lost  sight  for 
a  moment  of  what  he  really  is— the  man 
who  might  suddenly  be  President.  Philo- 
sophically recalling  the  wisdom  of  John 
Adams,  who  said  that  as  Vice  President  "I 
am  nothing,  but  I  may  be  everything"  Hum- 
phrey has  studied  the  mechanics  of  the  Pres- 
idency with  more  thoroughness  than  any 
predecessor.  On  September  23  Johnson  will 
pass  John  Kennedy's  tenure  In  office  and  the 
nation  will  have  a  reminder  of  how  crucial 
Humphrey's  quiet  apprenticeship  could  be. 

Though  much  of  his  time  has  been  taken 
np  with  significant  duties  such  as  guiding 
the  space  program  and  doing  diplomatic  sof  t- 
^o«  exercises  around  the  globe,  the  Vice 
President  has  been  carefully  observing  the 
way  the  President  works  his  Job.  He  has  sat 
«ll^t  for  three-hour-long  Cabinet  meetings 
jotting  notes  on  the  proceedings.  Mixed  with 
the  meat  of  the  discussions  are  observations 
on  how  Johnson  has  conducted  the  sessions. 
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"There  are  no  sudden  and  spontaneous  de- 
cisions," he  says.  "The  President  weighs, 
measures  and  reassesses  every  move.  He 
squeezes  out  that  last  ounce  of  Juice.  I  never 
heard  him  say  after  the  first  discussion,  'AU 
right,  we'll  do  this  and  we'U  do  that."  In- 
stead, he  may  ask  for  another  meeting  and 
possibly  with  other  advisers." 

Humphrey  has  watched  Johnson  hammer 
on  a  point  untU  everybody  In  the  room  was 
convinced  this  was  his  position.  Then  they 
would  find  out  abruptly  that  he  was  being 
the  devil's  advocate  when  the  next  barrage 
would  come  from  the  other  side — a  deliberate 
•way  to  expose  weak  arguments  designed  to 
please  the  boss.  ^. 

Humhrey    has   followed   Johnson    as    the 
President  has  risen  unsatisfied  from  a  meet- 
ing, stalked   back  to  his  office  and   reached 
out  for  more  information  through  the  tele- 
phone—cradling one  of  his  numerous  instru- 
ments on  his  shoulder  and  conducting  a  kind 
of    phone    forum.     "The    telephone,"    Hum- 
pphrey  says.  "Is  an  extension  of  the  Presi- 
dent's political  know-how.     It's  a  part  of  Ufe 
rather  than  an  Instrument.     He  does  with  a 
telephone  what  Heifetz  does  with  the  violin." 
Humphrey  has  noted   whose   information 
Johnson  relies  on,  whom  he  calls  for  consul- 
tations at  what  times  and  in  what  crises. 
He  has  seen  how  Johnson  changes  the  format 
of  his  own  office  stalT.  how  he  gives  power 
and  then  takes  it  away,  weighing  not  only 
an  aide's  performance  but  the  effects  that 
national   prominence   have   on   him.     Hum- 
phrey can  teU  you  how  Johnson  varies  the 
ratio  of  outside  experts  to  those  within  the 
government,   depending  on  how  much  the 
bureaucracy  is  wedded  to  Its  ways.    His  un- 
hesitating conclusion  is  that  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  "kwows  how  to  be  President  better 
than   anybody   I   have   ever  known   or  read 
about.     He  knows  the  pressure  points,  the 
movers  and  doers.    He  Is  a  government  man, 
a  political  man,  an  expert  in  the  application 
of  power." 

Humphret  has  learned  that  "the  Impor- 
tant thing  is  not  only  to  know  who  Is  In 
charge  of  what,  but  who  Is  best  at  It "  In 
his  own  mind,  he  has  calibrated  every  vital 
undertaking  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
His  evaluation  may  not  necessarily  agree 
with  Johnson's,  but,  as  John  Adams  said 
such  a  Judgment  Is  "nothing"  untU  it  li 
"everything." 

Humphrey  brings  a  certain  perspective  to 
his  study.  When  he  was  Senate  Whip  Hum- 
phrey watched  John  Kennedy  and  he  has 
been  fascinated  by  a  contrast.  "Johnson's 
whole  life  is  different,"  says  Humphrey 
Kennedy,  for  Instance,  used  to  summon 
Humphrey  and  other  legislative  leaders  down 
for  breakfast  meetings.  But  Johnson  Is  a 
night  man,  rarely  wanting  to  eat  breakfast 
with  anyone.  "It's  like  comparing  Renoir 
and  Rembrandt,"  the  Vice  President  Insists 
'They  had  different  dimensions,  different 
touches,  but  they  were  both  great  artists  " 

If  Hubert  Humphrey  ever  does  move  Into 
the  Oval  Office  he  will  not  ape  anyone  but 
will  go  about  his  business  In  his  own  style 
enriched  by  what  he  has  watched  and  heard! 
You  don't  memorize  the  lines,"  he  says, 
'you  play  the  part  as  you  see  and  feel  It." 

Humphrey  has  also  analyzed  the  delicate 
atmosphere  of  the  Presidency.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve that  any  man  can  ever  appreciate  the 
unbelievable  sensitivity  of  the  Presidency 
until  he  sees  the  Impact  at  close  range  Ev- 
ery word,  every  action  has  meaning  Even 
how  the  President  looks  or  how  he  walks  af- 
fects the  world." 


All  of  this  has  wrought  a  change  In  Hum- 
phrey's ardor  to  be  President.  The  Job  Is 
the  Ultimate,  of  course,  and  for  that  reason 
he  goes  on  In  quest  of  It.  But  If  It  comes  by 
accident  or  by  design,  much  of  that  ecstasy 
he  once  Imagined  he  would  feel  wiu  not  be 
there.  The  Job  will  be  taken  on.  In  his  own 
words,  more  as  "a  duty."  Some  folks  In  this 
city  consider  those  among  the  wisest  words 
that  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
has  uttered  since  he  took  office  20  months 
ago. 


Slnm  Clearance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CUIBORNE  PELL 

OP    RHODI    ISLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UTyTTED  STATES 

Monday.  Septeniber  19,  1966 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  thoughtful  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Pujbert  Moses 
on  the  occasion  of  the  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  of  Co-op  City.  Bronx,  N.Y.,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Robert  Moses,  Chairman  op  thb 
Triborough  Bridci  and  Tunnel  Authority, 
at  the  Ground  Breakino  op  Co-op  Crrr 
Bronx.  N.Y.,  May  14,  1966  ' 

Governor  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Potofsky  Mr 
Van  Arsdale.  Mr.  Kazan,  Mr.  Meany'  Mr 
Badlllo  and  Friends.  I  have  no  oratory  to  lift 
you  to  the  empyrean,  and  no  flattering  unc- 
tion to  lay  to  your  souls.  I  rise  to  congratu- 
late the  best,  the  least  pretentious  and  the 
most  encouraging  of  all  our  builders  for  ten- 
ants of  modest  means  who,  given  initial  help 
can  proceed  on  their  own.  If  there  are  pillars 
of  fire  by  night  shining  through  the  glocun 
and  columns  of  smoke  by  day  to  lead  us  out 
of  the  wilderness  of  ancient  rookeries  and 
point  the  way  to  a  promised  land,  men  Uke 
Kazan,  Potofsky,  Dubinsky  and  Van  Arsdale 
are  in  the  van. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  In  slum 
clearance  as  such,  that  Is  slum  clearance  to 
wipe  out  slums,  whatever  succeeds  them, 
whether  It  be  low  rental  public  housing,  pri- 
vate housing  or  a  Lincoln  Square.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  worst  slums  remain.  Anybcxiy 
with  good  vision,  an  abacus  and  a  command 
of  simple  English  can  tell  you  that  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  decayed,  scorfulous,  rat-in- 
fested tenements  is  a  salve,  not  a  cure,  »  ges- 
ture, not  a  confrontation.  Slum  clearance 
will  not  be  brought  about  by  Isolated,  tricky 
experiments  In  rehabiUtation.  Stuyvesant 
Town  occupies  seventy-five  acres.  Previously 
12.000  people  lived  there  In  miserable  tene- 
ments with  eighty  to  ninety  percent  cover- 
age. Now  there  are  25.000  In  airy  high  iis« 
apartments  on  twenty-five  percent  coverage. 
No  doubt  if  there  were  a  very  Urge  iniu'al 
subsidy,  slums  might  be  rebuilt  with  muc.'i 
smaller  building  coverage  and  much  mor» 
open  space. 

The  academic  planners  hate  arithmetic,  so 
they  resort  to  aophlstry,  quaint  devices, 
magical  gadgets,  and  »tonlng  tlie  realist*! 
It  costs  »6,000  a  person  to  rebuild  a  alum. 
TTiat  means  two  and  a  half  bUllon  to  re- 
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house  500,000.  It  Is  virtually  Impoeslbl*  to 
rediK*  thta  figure  since  all  economleB  In- 
Tolve  lower  standards.  You  can  hem,  haw. 
equivocate,  corrupt  arlthmetlo  and  beat  the 
devil  around  the  stump,  but  these  flguree 
wUl  still  remain.  Suppose  we  could  spend 
hundreds  d  millions  of  stage  money  on  re- 
habllltaUon,  fighting  fuglUve,  half-busted 
absentee  landlords  who  already  stagger 
under  two  mortgages — where  would  we  be? 
Paced  with  such  difficulties,  we  can  of 
course  abandon  the  City  entirely.  WllUam  J. 
Levitt,  the  weXl-known  home  builder,  told 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing  re- 
cently that  It  Is  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  rebuild  old  cities.  Let  us.  he  said,  con- 
struct brand  new  ones  out  in  the  mldd'.e  of 
nowhere.  No  doubt  the  pro6{>ect  of  entirely 
new  towns  on  vacant  land  forty  miles  from 
Times  Square  makes  a  lively  appeal  to  the 
demon  subdlvlders  and  developers,  but  why 
go  so  far?  Why  not  transfer  Harlem  and 
other  Manhattan  slums  to  the  Jersey  Mead- 
ows by  a  new  bridge  over  the  Hudson,  or  to 
the  Jersey  Heights  back  of  the  Lincoln  Tun- 
nel complex?  Just  pick  up  the  slums  and 
Jackass  them  over  the  River. 

It  Is  easy  to  make  fun  of  the  slum  ma- 
gicians and  their  overnight  magic.  Elusions 
are  harmleas  as  long  as  we  recognize  them  as 
such.  At  the  stroke  of  midnight  Cinder- 
ella's splendid  ooach  Is  aealn  a  shell  drawn 
by  mice,  HaJ  the  Beggar,  after  a  prodigal  day. 
Is  back  In  rags,  begging  alms  Ln  front  of  the 
Mosque,  and  no  genii  answer  Aladdin's 
lamp.     The  dawn  brings  disillusionment. 

The  population  ol  New  York  loees  gradu- 
ally to  the  sTibxirbe  and  is  becoming  static. 
Manhattan  Is  already  at  a  standstill.  The 
suburbs  within  a  flity-mlle  radius  grow  and 
spread.  The  central  City  core,  on  which  its 
revenues,  taxes  and  prosperity  depend,  at- 
tracts more  cars,  huge  trucks  and  buses — 
those  which  can  not  be  diverted — which  in 
turn  require  more  offstreet  jxu-klng.  Soon 
there  will  be  no  increase  In  commuters  or 
■ubway  riders,  simply  the  need  of  greater 
comfort  for  them. 

I  wish  I  oavLiiX  honestly  say  Co-op  City  has 
entirely  adequate  approaches  and  transpor- 
tation. A  subway  extension  Is  not  In  the 
foreseeaible  future  on  top  of  an  inevitable 
fare  Increase.  Much  can  be  done,  but  the 
main  reliance  will  have  to  be  on  buses  run- 
ning on  widened  main  arteries  rather  than 
on  new  rapid  transit  lines.  There  is  no 
sense  in  Indulging  Ln  fantasies. 

The  biggest  factor  in  all  future  major 
public  Improvements,  housing,  arterial, 
transportation  or  others,  in  metropolitan 
areas  will  be  tenant  and  small  business  relo- 
cation, charged  directly  to  the  improvement 
•a  an  accepted  incident.  The  attendant 
hardships  can  be  mitigated  if  not  entirely 
eliminated.  The  Initial  opposition  runs  from 
understandable  sentiment  to  wild  denuncia- 
tion. Today  every  preliminary  announce- 
ment raisea  a  tocsin  calling  the  neighbors  to 
fight  the  scheme.  Tomorrow,  unless  the 
urban  trend  Is  reversed  and  people  become 
lea  gregarious  and  crowd  happy,  mors  ar- 
thritic toes  must  be  stepped  on,  and  the 
courage  required  to  meet  the  cries  of  an- 
guish must  be  correspondingly  greater. 

I  wish  I  were  wise  and  farslghted  enough 
to  anticipate  the  inevitable  problems  of  in- 
tegration which  wUl  be  precipitated  by  eo 
widespread  and  intensive  a  revolution  in 
shelter  and  living.  Rochdale  In  a  quiet 
way  has  achieved  remarkable  success  In  In- 
tegration and  In  happy  relations  among 
tenants.  Here  again  the  cooperatives  have 
been  farslghted  and  effectlvs. 

The  crltios  throw  mud  into  fans.  The 
lepidopterists  pursue  their  butterflies  and 
will -o-the- wisps.  The  local  political  people 
ostentatiously  pass  the  hat  In  Washington 
The  extremists  vent  their  spleen.  These 
groupa  build  nothing. 

Wa  ar«  told  that  nobody  can  be  elected 
to  public  otBce  without  extravagant  prom- 


ise*. Since  this  is  the  prevailing  opinion. 
It  la  perhaps  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  sug- 
gest to  the  young  housers  who  are  coming 
along  that  they  be  scrupulously  honest  with 
the  facts,  chary  of  gaudy  promises  and  mod- 
est In  claims  of  accomplishment  This  may 
require  a  thirst  for  m.^tyrdom,  but  in  the 
end  it  is  the  only  way  to  gain  respect.  The 
rewards  may  not  be  available  short  of  the 
Pearly  Gates. 

H.ive  we  the  br.iir.s,  loaders,  courage,  per- 
sistence. mPiULs  and  dedication  for  .such  an 
undert^iking?  Those  who  hope  to  succeed 
must  al.so  have  a  thirst  for  adventure.  The 
Needle  Trades  have  shown  the  way.  They 
have  furnished  the  models  and  the  inspira- 
tion. Give  them  the  tools  and  with  t.he  aid 
of  other  unions  and  other  realists  they  can 
ani.=;h  the  worlc. 

Eliminate,  or  at  ;iny  rate  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  e.xperts.  techniclana,  checkers  and 
comma  cliasi»rs  who  discourage  the  ablest  of 
the  n'jrt-prnflt  co-.:)peratlve  builders.  Reduce 
the  a.-.sessmcnts  and  taxes,  which  rre  too 
lu?h  for  low  rentals. 

The  hope  of  slum  clearance  Is  in  the  co- 
operatives, as  the  hope  of  dom>Dcracy  Is  in 
I.'joaJ  Initiative  and  home  rule.  The  cry  is 
for  government  aid  to  overcome  initial 
handicaps  and  for  partnership  of  government 
and  private  enterprise  in  Independent  pub- 
lic authorities,  but  not  for  tlie  de.id  hand  of 
government  ownership.  Meanwhile,  I  am 
siLspiclotis  of  what  Edmund  Burke  called 
"pert  loquacity" — the  lingo  of  the  Intolerant 
reformer  who  Ls  .-ure  that  wisdom  begins 
with  him. 

Tlie  British  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 
has  given  the  world  in  general,  as  well  as  '.is 
working  people,  the  finest  examples  of  sound 
economics.  enlighf«i;ed  citizenship  and  self- 
reliance.  This  Ls  democracy  in  action, 
socialism  without  communism,  self-govern- 
ment without  bureaucr;>xy.  Rix'hdale  and 
Co-op  City  are  names  to  conjure  with. 

The  mainLand  Chinese  found  that  the 
Great  Leap  Forward  didn't  work  and  fell  back 
on  the  Creative  Pau.se  and  a  pofitponed  mll- 
lenulum.  So  it  is  in  the  Great  Society.  So  It 
is  with  slum  clearance. 


Right  now  the  treasury  department  excepts 
from  taxation  only  two  thiiiijs — liie  cost  of 
moving  household  goods  and  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  employe  and  family  to  a 
new  location.  It  hasn't  always  been  like  that. 
Other  expenses  also  were  exempted  before 
a  treasury  department  ruling  in  1954. 

The  legislation  would  remove  the  following 
expenses  from  taxable  income: 

Travel  by  the  employe  and  wife  to  hunt  a 
new  house:  temporary  living  expenses  in  the 
new  city  until  living  quarters  are  ready; 
commissions  and  other  expenses  Involved  in 
selling  their  former  home  or  in  satisfying  an 
unexpired  lease;  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
buying  a  new  home  such  as  legal  fees,  com- 
missions and  t.ixes:  and  other  miscellaneous 
related  expenses  not  to  exceed  a  given 
amount. 

These  seem  to  be  logical  exemptions.  They 
are  as  nece.ssary  to  moving  as  the  actual  cost 
or  moving  furniture  or  moving  yourself  and 
your  family  from  one  city  to  another. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  ways  and 
means  committee  will  hold  on  to  the  bill 
and  that  it  will  die  there. 

This  is  a  poor  way  of  blocking  legislation 
of  this  t>pe. 

It  should  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  open  discussion  and  a  vote  and  steps 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  this  happens. 


Discufsion,  Vote  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  S;-)eakpr.  I  re- 
cently Introduced  leci.slatlon  In  the  House 
of  Rep;-esentatives  which  would  liberalize 
tax  treatment  of  reimbursed  employee 
moving  expenses.  America's  skilled 
working  force  is  a  mobile  one.  We 
should  gear  our  tax  re^rulations  tx)  this 
fact  of  life.  While  this  would  benefit  em- 
ployees, it  also  ml'-rht  contribute  to  the 
needed  remedy  of  a  growing  shortage  of 
skilled  and  professional  personnel  in  cer- 
tain areas. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Newton  Kan.san  which 
calls  on  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  act  upon  this  '.etri.'^lation.  The 
editorial  follows: 

DiscnssioK,  VoTB  Netded 

The  House  ways  and  means  committee  has 
before  it  now  a  bill  that  Ls  designed  to  clear 
up  what  has  been  termed  inequities  in  taxing 
some  financial  reimbursements  that  employ- 
ers make  to  employee  who  are  transferred. 


U.S.  Economic  Policy 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  two  Important  letters  from  two  very 
knowledgeable  men  be  inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record, 

I  wish  to  bring  their  thoughts  and 
suggestions  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Louisville  Trust  Co.. 
Member  Federal  Reservb  System, 

Louisville.  Ky.,  September  1.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Thruston:  From  time  to  time,  as  I 
read  about  Prance  exchanging  its  U.S.  dol- 
lars for  gold,  I  think  about  what  we  should 
do  to  eliminate  the  loss  of  that  gold.  As  you 
know,  last  week  we  lost  more  than  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  gold,  most  of  which 
went  to  France.  Our  gold  inventory  con- 
tinues to  dwindle,  and  we  approach  the  time 
that  the  Inventory  will  have  been  reduced  so 
that  It  no  longer  provides  the  gold  support 
for  our  note  issue. 

My  memory  may  be  faulty,  but  I  believe 
that  the  French  government  Is  indebted  to 
the  United  States  for  several  billion  dollars 
a  p.art  of  which  grev(  out  of  our  advances  - 
during  and  subsequent  to  World  War  I  and 
the  remainder  grew  out  of  our  advances  dvu-- 
ing  and  after  World  War  n.  If  this  is  true, 
I  think  of  a  phrase  that  we  in  banking  cir- 
cles often  use,  which  is — the  rule  of  setolT. 
That  Is  to  say  that  Lf  some  one  is  indebted 
to  our  bank  and  the  obligation  is  past  due, 
and  the  individual  has  a  deposit  with  us,  we 
apply  it  to  the  debt.  Why  shouldn't  we 
apply  the  same  rule?  Wlien  France  presents 
dollars  for  which  they  request  our  gold,  sim- 
ply refuse  to  deliver  the  gold  but  give  them 


credit  on  their  indebtedness  to  our  govern- 
ment. 

Before  de  Gaulle  does  more  harm  to  our 
country,  such  as  I  think  he  is  doing  In 
Cambodia  and  elsewhere,  shouldn't  we  take 
steps  to  correct  Bome  deficiencies  of  the 
French  government  with  regard  to  its  obli- 
gations to  the  United  States? 

Hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
bef Lire  long. 

Sincerely, 

Earl. 

LlTKE.NHOrs    DlFFFKENCE 

BY  Score  Ratings. 

Scptcniber  8.  1966. 
The  Honorable   Thruston   Morton. 
U.S.  Senatr. 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Sk.mator  Morton:  As  a  mathe- 
matician ajid  a  student  of  both  international 
trade  and  money — quantative  and  qualita- 
tive aspects — and  as  a  nationally  known 
statistician,  I  would  like  to  express  my  views 
to  you.  You  will  remember  me  as  we  have 
gotten  together  several  time  !n  your  Wa,sh- 
Ington  office. 

(1)  From  my  calculations,  when  Interest 
rates  are  between  5'^  and  6  percent  we  are 
headed  for  a  shutdown  of  business.  This 
means  that  we  will  go  toward  a  no-produc- 
tion depression.  People  out  of  work,  et 
cetera.  Past  President  Trumnn  was  correct 
in  this  respect. 

(2)  Instead  of  giving  dollars  away,  we 
should  only  give  purchasing  power  of  "con- 
trolled" mat^-rlals  and  production  products 
from  the  U.S.A.  This  primes  the  business 
production  and  does  not  allow  a  foreign 
power  to  take  our  money  to  buy  fron  an- 
other country.  Also,  we  prevent  a  foreign 
power  from  purchasing  our  gold. 

(3)  The  Senate  (legislature)  should  put  a 
stop  limit  on  the  amount  of  gold  that  can  be 
extracted  from  our  gold  reserves.  When  this 
is  reached,  we  should  insist  that  these  coun- 
tries use  any  purchasing  power  they  have 
to  purcha-se  materials  and  business  produc- 
tion. This  could  keep  our  economy  ex- 
panding. 

(4)  We  should  cut  down  on  all  unneces- 
sary government  spending. 

(5)  We  should  promote  business  expan- 
sion to  such  a  point  that  supply  scores  over 
demand.     This  will  hold  prices  down. 

(6)  Taxes  should  not  be  raised.  Many 
people  have,  because  of  high  taxes,  too  little 
money  to  obtain  the  real  ILfe  necessities, 
not  to  mention  the  needed  repair  and  main- 
tenance on  their  homes. 

(7)  We  should  see  that  labor  produces.  My 
concept  here  would  be  to  have  say  five  repre- 
sentatives from  labor  and  five  from  manage- 
ment confer  a  definite  period  of  time  wherein 
they  must  try  to  iron  out  differences.  During 
this  period  neither  labor  nor  management 
would  suffer  a  loss  as  both  would  be  operat- 
ing fully.  Also,  during  these  discussions  five 
(non-political,  non-labor,  non-management, 
non-communist)  observers  should  be  paid 
50-50  by  labor  and  management  to  sit  In  on 
the  discussions. 

After  the  definite  negotiating  period  is  over 
the  Ave  observers  should  enter  the  discus- 
sions. When  a  vote  is  taken  such  vote 
should  bind  both  labor  and  management 
This  would  be  fair.  This  should  be  made  the 
working  arrangement  for  a  definite  period  of 
time,  say  one  to  three  or  four  years,  dtiring 
which  time  the  contract  as  voted  would  hold. 

Advantages: 

(A)  Most  important,  the  legislature  would 
again  become  a  real  legislature,  not  forced 
into  unrealistic  positions  by  labor. 

(B)  The  threat  of  a  futiire  labor  govern- 
ment would  be  erased  and  both  labor  and 
management  would  have  a  square  deal. 

(C)  Neither  labor,  management,  nor  the 
real  group  normally  hurt  (namely,  the  con- 
Biuner)  would  lose. 


(D)  The  Intrustlon  of  communists  into 
these  areas  could  be  effectively  thwarted. 

(E)  Business  expansion,  so  necessary  when 
materials  are  being  drained  for  war,  would 
not  be  hurt. 

What  do  you  think  regarding  my  views? 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  E.  E.  LrrKENHous. 
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How  Long  Must  We  Wait  for  the  Treasury 
To  Close  an  Obvious  Tax  Loophole? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OP   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  August  15.  I  placed  an  article  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  entitled 
"Publishing's  Tax  Freeloaders."  There 
the  editors  of  Printer's  Ink  assailed  offi- 
cials of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  their 
failure  to  rule  administratively  that  In- 
come which  tax-exempt  organizations 
realize  from  advertising  published  in 
their  periodicals  is  subject  to  the  unre- 
lated business  tax. 

Subsequently,  I  forwarded  a  copy  of 
this  article  to  the  As.sistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Honorable  Stanley 
Surrey,  for  his  comments  and  observa- 
tions. 

As  I  found  Mr.  Surrey's  comments  to 
be  incomplete,  I  have  again  written  him 
In  regard  to  this  matter.     Mr.  Surrey's 
answer  to  my  earlier  letter  and  my  re- 
sponse follow,  as  I  think  this  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  1, 1966. 
The  Honorable  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  oj  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Cunningham:  Your  letter  of 
Augvist  25,  enclosing  an  article  which  you 
have  Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
urges  that  the  Treasury  Department  take  ac- 
tion to  make  clear  that  Income  which  exempt 
organizations  realize  from  advertising  pub- 
lished in  their  periodicals  is  subject  to  the 
unrelated  btislness  income  tax.  You  ask 
when  the  Treasury  Department  will  act  on 
this  matter. 

We  presently  have  the  iasue  to  which  you 
refer  under  active  consideration.  I  assure 
you  that  we  are  proceeding  with  our  work  on 
it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  cannot  at  this 
time  predict  precisely  when  a  final  decision 
win  be  reached.  However,  In  the  course  of 
our  examination  of  the  Issue,  we  shall  give 
full  consideration  to  the  views  which  you 
express. 

I  understand  very  much  yo\ir  strong  de- 
sire to  have  this  matter  resolved  promptly. 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  share  that  desire, 
and  that  we  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
see  that  it  is  realized. 

Thank  you   very  much  for  your   Inquiry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S.  Surrey. 

September  18,  1966. 
Hon.  Stanley  StniRET, 
Assistant  Secretary  o/  the  Treasury, 
U.S.  Treasury,  Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  letter  of  August  35, 1966,  In  which 


I  requested  that  the  Trea.sury  Ukc  immediate 
action  to  make  cle.ar  that  income  which  tax- 
exempt  organizations  realize  from  advertis- 
ing published  in  their  periodicals  is  subject 
to  the  unrelated  business  tax.  As  you  will 
recall,  you  a.ssured  me  that  the  Treasury  is 
proceeding  ulth  Its  work  on  this  matter  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Enclc»;ed  is  a  copy  of  an  advertisement 
carried  in  a  recent  Issue  of  Standard  R,ite 
and  Data.  As  is  obvious,  this  ad  is  very  ag- 
gressively soliciting  advertisers  for  a'utx- 
exempt  publication,  Hardware  ReUUler  which 
refers  to  itself  as  "the  Hot  Book  in  hardwarp- 
housewares."  In  light  of  the  blatentlv  com- 
mercial quality  of  the  enclosed  sollci'tatlon 
which  is  tnMcal  of  the  solicitations  of  many 
other  Uix-exempt  publicaUons  with  which  I 
am  sure  you  are  familiar.  I  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  continuous  assiu-ances  that  "the 
matter  is  under  consideration." 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  previous  letter,  this 
*  matter  has  been  "under  consideration"  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  past  six  years!  It  is  now  time  for 
action.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  no  matter  on 
which  reasonable  men  can  differ.  Rather  it 
is  crystal  clear  that  for  the  past  six  years  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Treasury 
have  failed  to  take  action  to  close  a  loop-hole 
which  has  been  costing  our  Government  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  tax  receipts. 

In  the  recent  decision  of  Ginzburg  et  al  v 
United  States,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  articulated  the  view  that  the  tone  of 
an  advertisement  may  be  determinative  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  article  sought 
to  be  sold.  In  this  case,  the  article  sought 
to  be  sold  is  advertising  space  In  a  tax-exempt 
magazine.  The  tone  of  the  advertisement  is 
manifestly  competitive — the  langtiage  used, 
the  commercial  appeals  made,  the  competi- 
tive comparisons  set  forth,  all  Indicate  the 
aggressive  character  of  a  profit-making  enter- 
prise. 

Under  the  Ginzburg  criterion,  or  under  any 
other  criterion  rationally  applied,  this  is 
purely  and  simply  a  commercial  activity.  It 
Is  precisely  the  tj-pe  of  unfairly  competitive 
activity  that  Induced  Congress  to  enact  the 
unrelated  business  tax.  'Why,  then,  are  the 
objectives  of  Congress  being  thwarted  by  Ad- 
ministrative inaction? 

Again  I  must  ask  you  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion to  resolve  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Glenn  Cunningham, 

Member  of  Congress. 

1  Published  by  National  Retail  Hardware 
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content. 
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MO.    1    BXAOES   PBXFERKNCK 

Hardware  Retailer  exclusively  puts  lt.s  rep- 
utation on  the  line  with  a  standing  "prove- 
It-yovirself"  offer  to  advertising  agencies  and 
their  clients : 

"Select  a  representative  list  of  your  h.ird- 
ware-housewares  custoniers.  Conduct  a  by- 
mall  BXirvey  among  them,  aslcing  whlcli  of  the 
3  national  hardware  publications  they  read 
and  prefer.  Hardware  Retailer  will  print  the 
survey  forms  and  pay  the  postage." 

This  offer  has  be'en  mride  and  accepted  by 
Hardware  Retailer  clients*  for  more  than 
five  years. 

If  Interested,  contact  your  H  R.  Regional 
Manager  or  the  Publisher. 

NO.    1    TOP    QUALm    CIKCtJl^TlON 

Hardware  Retailer  penetrates  In  depth  the 
Independent  wholesale  and  retail  marlcet: 
Circulation  {November  1965)* 

Hardware  retailers  and  employees.. .  29,300 
Hardware  wholesalers  and  salesmen.     7.  296 

Manufacturers  and   salesmen 3.745 

Mlacellaneoua   1.250 

Total  circulation 42.091 

•ABC  Publishers  Statement  covering  period 
ending  December  31,  1965.  as  filed  with  Audit 
Service  of  Circulation,  subject  to  audit. 

Current  advertisers  guaranteed  coverage  to 
more  than  42.000  readers  Including  29.000 
retell  readers.  These  stories  encompass  the 
progressive  merchants,  including: 

12.060  units  who  participated  In  NRHA 
H*rdware-Housewares  Week.  1965 

Units  which  have  enrolled  more  than  10.000 
employees  In  the  Industry's  advanced  Course 
In  Hardware  Retailing 

All  units  affiliated  with  the  nation's  major 
Independent  voluntary  chains  and  franchise 
groups 

More  than  2.000  unlta  using  NHR.\s  Co- 
operative Advertising  Service 

All  units  who  take  part  In  service  programs 
Of  the  National  Retail  Hardware  Assoclalion. 

no.    1    PRODUCTION    ADVANTAGES 

Exclusive:  "Perfect"  binding — no  gutter 
loss — 100%  of  page  usable. 

Exclusive:  No  charge  for  Bleed.  S2% 
more  space  available  at  no  extra  cost  In 
HArdwsire  Retailer,  and  at  11%  or  more 
aavlngs  on  rates  In  other  hardware  publica- 
tions. 

Exclusive:  Advertising  accepted  In  Pour 
Regional  Editions  of  every  Issue — offering 
TwaTimiim  advertising  flexibility  and  selec- 
tivity, at  attractive  rates. 

100%  web-oftset  printing  provides  econ- 
omies In  ad  preparation.  Ad  plates  not  re- 
quired. 

Pour-color  process  available — run-of-book 
at  economical  advertised  rates.  , 

NO.    1    ADVEBTISEB    ACCEPTANCE 

By  the  most  meaningful  measurements* 
of  advertiser  acceptance — advertising  growth, 
advertising  page  volxune  per  Issue  and  ad- 
vertising pages  per  Issue  placed  by  the  most 
Influential  advertisers.  Hardware  Retailer 
leads  the  field: 
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no.    I    MARKiTTNG    DrRECT10>r 

Bi'-ked  by  the  full  st;i;r  and  f.icilities  of 
the  nation's  foremost  retail  trade  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Retail  Hardw.we  Associa- 
tion. Hardware  Ret.ailer  provldps  unUiue  and 
exclusive   marketing  assistance  services; 

( 1 1  Manufacturer  and  agency  consulta- 
tion on  any  pha.se  of  hardware  programming, 
packaging,  display  ...  by  the  most  ext^iisive 
staff  sorving  the  IndiLslry.  More  than  100 
clients  used  this  service  durlnsc  1965. 

(2)  Merchandising  laboratory  store  to  test 
packaging  and  display  lde;is  in  preliminary 
stages. 

(3)  Market  research  and  market  test  pro- 
grim.s  conducted  by  the  Industry's  best  qual- 
ified personnel. 

(4)  Direct  mail  service  to  top  quality 
hardware  stores  in  the  indu.'Jtry. 

(5)  Indu.5try  leader,=  liip  programs  to  help 
mauufact'-irers-wholesalers-reiailcrs  move 
more  merchandise. 


It — that  the  practlcalltie.-?  of  politics  embrace 
a  frenerous  mea.surc  of  quid  pro  quo. 

Tliat  is  not  to  say  we  f.ivor  secret  deals. 
But  whether  they  were  made  or  whether  tlicy 
weren't  is  scarcely  the  first  concern  of  tlie 
state's  electorate,  of  whom  the  city  has  an 
over*'helniing  majority. 

The  state,  especially  the  city,  Is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  pressing  problems,  all  of  wliich 
add  up  to  money.  It  is  redundant  to  say 
that  Albany  has  short-changed  New  York 
City  for  ye.irs.  What  New  Yorkers  want  t^o 
hear  from  the  candid.ite3  Is  how  they  pro- 
pose to  help  the  city  decontaminate  its  air, 
secure  its  water  supply,  speed  and  maint,i!n 
Its  commuter  transportation,  fuli-stafl  and 
n"iodernii:e  its  hospitals  disentangle  its  traf- 
fic, throttle  its  crime  and  better  its  schools, 
to  name  a  few  Items. 

It's  about  time  all  the  candidates  made  a 
deal — a  deal  to  dLscuss  and  debate  the  para- 
mount needs  of  state  and  city,  and  how  to 
meet  tliem. 


Speaking  of  Dealt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
.^fonday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr,  MULTER..  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
most  unfortunate  that  certain  candi- 
dates for  public  office  in  New  York  find 
it  necessai-y  to  wage  their  campaigns  on 
a  basis  other  than  the  issues.  If  they 
cannot  find  anything  In  this  campaign 
to  discuss  except  who  made  a  deal  with 
whom  then  they  do  not  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  the  electorate. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  from 
the  first  edition  of  New  York's  newest 
newspaper,  the  World  Journal  Tribune 
of  September  12.  1966: 

Speaking  ok  De.als 

It's  a  familiar  refrain  to  New  Yorkers  In  an 
election  year,  this  cry  of  bosslsm. 

The  Democrats  were  shouting  It  long  be- 
fore the  c<jnveution  at  Butfalo  that  nomi- 
nated Prank  D.  O  Connor  for  governor,  the 
Eepubllcans  are  echoing  it  now  that  Gover- 
nor Rockei'eller  has  been  endorsed  for  a 
third  term,  and  the  Liberals'  FDR  Jr.,  who 
led  the  chorus  before  withdrawing  from  the 
Democratic  contest.  Is  again  coming  on 
strong.  The  Conservatives  doubtless  will 
add  a  few  lyrics  of  their  own. 

It's  som.ewhat  remindful  of  Nero's  fiddling. 
New  York  State  has  monimicntal  problems, 
and  the  candidates  speak  with  nobility  of 
phrase  about  back  roonvs  and  midnight  meet- 
ings and  who  did  what  for  whom. 

■Voters  lia've  heard  tliat  song  before.  It's 
a  fact  of  political  life — and  everytxxly  knows 


The  235th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Wilhelm  von  Steuben 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker.  Sat- 
urday September  17,  marked  the  235th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Wilhelm  von  Steuben,  an  outstanding 
German  military  leader  who  made  Inval- 
uable contributions  to  the  acliievement 
of  American  independence.  In  this  re- 
gard, It  is  significant  that  September  17 
is  also  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Constitution.  Our  freedom  was 
made  possible,  in  part,  to  Von  Steuben's 
achievements  during  the  Revolutionary 
period. 

■Von  Steuben  came  to  our  land  to  help 
Americans  in  their  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence and  gave  his  services  to  the 
Continental  Congress  without  charge. 
He  evidenced  such  ardent  loyalty  to  the 
American  Revolutionary  forces  and  the 
Ideals  for  which  they  were  fighting  that 
Gen.  George  Washington,  learning  of 
the  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
In  military  matters  which  Von  Steuben 
possessed,  chose  him  to  be  the  Acting 
Inspector  General  of  the  American  Ai-my 
and  put  him  In  charge  of  training  our 
troops. 

In  addition  to  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  battles  of  Monmouth  and  York- 
town  and  in  his  work  training  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  he  wrote  a  basic  training 
manual  entitled  "Regulations  for  the  Or- 
der and  Discipline  of  the  Troops  of  the 
United  States."  The  leadership  and 
professional  training  he  contributed  to 
the  American  Independence  movement 
was  indeed  invaluable. 

After  achievelng  Independence,  Gen- 
eral von  Steuben  continued  his  service 
to  our  country,  became  a  citizen,  and 
aided  George  Washington  in  working  out 
preparations  for  the  defense  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  mobilization  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  letter  of  commenda- 
tion for  his  services  to  the  Umted  Statea 
which  he  received  from  General  Wash- 
ington was  our  first  President's  last  of- 
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ficial  act  before  relinquisliing  liis  com- 
mand of  the  Army  in  1783. 

We  Join  the  members  of  the  Steuben 
Society  of  America  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  patriot  whose  principles,  demo- 
cratic spirit,  and  achievements  serve  as 
an  Inspiration  to  us  to  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  doctrine  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  ideals  on  which  this  great 
country  was  founded. 
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The  Quiet  Revolution 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  an 
article  entitled  "Washington :  The  Quiet 
Revolution."  by  James  Reston,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
September  18,  1966. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  I  am,  of  course,  fa- 
miliar with  the  program  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  which  his  article 
refers.    Also,  I  am   proud  of  the  far- 
sighted  role  that  Congress  has  played  in 
making  appropriations  available  to  fund 
this    program    of    developing    nuclear 
energy  as  a  new  source  of  energy  to  run 
our  factories,  light  our  homes,  and  ac- 
complish the  myiiad  other  tasks  that 
would  be  Impossible  without  electricity. 
Tributes  .should  also  be  paid  to  the  suc- 
cessful Implementation  of  the  idea  that 
government  and  private  Industry  work- 
ing together  have  proven  that  new  sci- 
entific technology  can  be  made  available 
to  great  numbers  of  Americans  in  the 
form  of  cheaper  electrical  power.     For 
there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  this  new 
competitive  factor  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  business  of  generating  elec- 
tri':al  power  has  resulted  in  substantial 
savings  already  to  the  American  consum- 
er and  it  will  produce  additional  billions 
of  savings  in  the  form  of  lower  rates  for 
electrical  energy  in  the  future.    I  com- 
mend Mr.  Reston  for  bringing  the  inter- 
esting facts  which  are  contained  in  his 
article  on  the  wide  readership  that  he 
enjoys     His  article  follows : 

Washington:    The    Qviet   Revolition 

(By  James  Reston) 
WAsnr.-.cTON.  Septemtxr  17. — The  quiet 
Government  propr.mis  in  Washington  are 
Often  the  mo.st  significant,  and,  conversely 
the  noisiest  oficn  the  lea.n  important.  The 
spectacular  progress  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi.wlons  procrani  for  producing  elec- 
tricity at  competitive  prices  from  nuclear 
energy  is  only  one  lllu.^tration  of  the  point 
In  1958.  near  the  end  of  the  second  Elsen- 
hower term,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
undertook  the  de\clopment  of  a  ten-year 
program  designed  to  produce  competitive 
nuclear  power  in  some  arca.s  by  1968  This 
was  widely  ridiculed  at  the  time  as  a  silly 
and  wasteful  dream.  ' 

FACTS     AND     PREDICTIONS 

In  1962  President  Kennedy  ordered  a  "new 
and  hard  look  at  the  role  of  nuclear  power 
in  our  economy."  and  this  produced  another 


widely  criticized  prediction  that  nuclear  gen- 
erating capacity  In  the  United  States  would 
reach  five  million  kilowatts  by  1970.  forty 
million  kilowatts  by  1980.  and  that  by  the 
end  of  the  century  all  new  generating  plants 
in  this  country  would  be  nuclear. 

These  predictions,  which  seemed  so  exag- 
erated  at  the  time,  have  proved  to  be  quite 
modest.  The  present  nuclear  power  capacity 
in  the  United  States  is  already  two  million 
kilowatts,  but  this  year  alone  commitments 
have  been  taken  for  nuclear  power  plants 
with  a  capacity  of  eleven  million  kilowatts, 
and  new  nuclear  plants  are  now  being  or- 
dered at  a  faster  rate  than  conventional  coal 
or  oU  power  plants. 

Now  the  predictions  for  the  future  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  power  are  being  revised 
upward.  The  official  estimates  now,  as  com- 
pared with  1962,  are  not  five  million  kilo- 
watts by  1970  but  eleven  million  kilowatts 
not  forty  million  by  1980  but  over  100  mil- 
lion. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  publicity  but  not 
much  progress  about  stopping  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  In  the  world.  At  the  same 
time,  there  has  been  very  little  publicity  but 
quite  a  lot  of  progress  in  the  field  of  spread- 
ing the  advantages  of  the  atom  for  eleclri- 
cal  power. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  left  Washington 
unnoticed  this  week  on  an  official  trip 
through  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  He 
wUl  stop  in  Finland,  where  the  Soviet*  are 
beginning  to  get  Into  the  bidding  for  nu- 
clear power  plants.  Thus,  there  are  two 
nuclear  races  In  the  world  today— the  race 
to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
the  race  to  capture  the  growing  market  for 
nuclear  power  plans. 

THE    AMERICAN    LEADERS 

General  Electric  and  Westtnghouse  are  the 
pioneers  for  the  United  States  In  tills  peace- 
ftil  nuclear  power  race.  They  have  already 
contracted  for  plants  In  Japan,  Germany 
Italy,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands  and  Spain.' 
Britain  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  FVance  are 
also  competing  for  this  growing  export 
market.  All  are  now  working  on  mulUple 
purpoee  plants  that  wUl  not  only  produce 
electricity  from  nuclear  energy  but  also 
des;ilinate  sea  water  and  synthesize  am- 
monia for  the  production  of  fertUlzer 

Meanwhile,  these  quiet  but  Important 
experiments  are  going  on  without  the  savage 
conflict  between  public  and  private  control 
that  has  attended  moet  power  questions  In 
the  United  States  In  the  past.  Before  1964 
private  power  companies  In  this  country 
leased  nuclear  fuel  from  the  Government  In 
Washington.  Now  they  may  buy  and  own 
It  themsches. 

JOINT    EFFORTS 

Also,  private  and  public  authorities  are 
working  together  In  this  country  on  the 
production  and  distribution  of  nuclear 
power.  For  example,  a  huge  plant  ha*  been 
proposed  In  Loe  Angeles  to  produce  1.8  mil- 
lion kilowatt*  of  electrical  power  in  one 
large  nuclear  Installation  that  al.-^o  desalts 
150  million  gallons  of  sea  water  a  day. 

This  Is  a  cooperative  project  between  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  Washington,  with 
the  Loe  Angeles  municipal  authorities  dis- 
tributing the  water,  and  the  private  South- 
em  California  Edison  Company  dlstributlne 
the  power.  ^ 

So  great  is  the  change  In  this  field  since 
President  Kennedy  came  into  the  White 
House  that  the  concern  at  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  today  Is  not  whether  nuclear 
power  will  succeed,  but  whether  lt«  success 
will  create  unjustified  fears  among  the  pro- 
ducers of  coal,  oil  and  other  conventional 
fossil-fueled   power  plants. 


crating  capacity  in  the  United  States  is  about 
250  million  kilowatt-s.  By  1980,  It  will  reach 
520  million  kilowatte.  and  bv  the  end  of  the 
century.  16  bUllon  kilowatts,  but  all  the 
predlcUons  indicate  that  the  demand  of  a 
rapidly  grownng  [xipulatron  and  an  expanding 
Industry  will  need  all  the  power  Uiat  «in  be 
produced  by  every  means. 

Meanwhile,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  working  with  the  National  Space 
Agency  and  the  Pentagon  on  nuclear  rocket 
propulsion  to  get  to  the  moon,  on  long-lived 
reUable  nuclear  power  systems  for  use  In 
space,  on  a  plutonlum-238  fueled  pacemaker 
that  can  be  implanted  In  the  bodies  of  heart 
patients,  and  on  many  other  projects,  that 
may  expand  human  Ufe  and  experience  on 
earth  and  in  the  universe. 

Washington,  In  short,  is  not  popultUed  en- 
tirely by  politicians  arguing  about  inflation 
and  Vietnam.  It  is  making  history  ae  well 
as  news,  and  the  quiet  ones  may  be  doing 
more  for   the  human  race  than  the  others. 


Harford  District  Boy  Scouti  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


THE  INCREASING  DEMAND 

Fortunately  the  demand  for  power  is  in- 
creasing fast  enough  to  keep  everybody  In 
business.     The  current  annual  electric  gen- 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  1969  official  Boy  Scout  calendar  wlli 
feature  the  photograph  of  a  Harford 
County  Boy  Scout,  Ted  R.  Hayes  Jr 
Ted,  a  member  of  Boy  Scout  Troop' 429 
met  Norman  Rockwell  while  at  the  Shlff 
Boy  Scout  Camp  in  Medam,  N.J.  •  before 
leaving,  the  noted  photographer  Informed 
Ted  that  his  picture  would  appear  on 
the  1969  calendar.  I  am  delighted  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  summary  of  Teds  Scouting  career 
which  appeared  in  the  Harford  Democrat 
of  September  1,  1966: 

Harford  Distkict  Hot  Scouts  of  America 
The  photograph  of  a  Harford  County  Bov 
Scout  win  be  distributed  and  posted 
throughout  the  world  in  the  year  1969  Ted 
R.  Hayee.  Jr.  of  31  Aberdeen  Ave..  Aberdeen 
will  appear  on  the  official  Boy  Scout  calendar 
that  year. 

Ted  spent  part  of  this  past  summer  at  the 
bhiff  Boy  Scout  camp  In  Medam,  N.J..  along 
with   several    hundred   other  «coute      While 
15    year   old   scout    Hayes   was   there,    world 
ffimous    photographer    and    artist,    Norman 
Rockwell   spent    several    days   at    the   camp 
Most  of  the  covers  for  the  official  scouting 
magazine.  Boys  Life,  and  other  scouting  pub- 
lications, such  as  calendars,  are  prepared  by 
Rockwell.    During  his  visit  he  and  Ted  Have^ 
became  fast  friends  and  spent  much   time 
together  at  the  camp  site  and  during  exer- 
cises  In   the   wooded   areas.     It   was   during 
tills  period  that  Rockwell  took  many  photo- 
graphs Of  Ted  and  other  scouts  at  the  camp 
Before    leaving    the    photographer    Informed 
the   Aberdeen   youth  hl«  picture  would   ap- 
pear on   the   1969   calendar.     Rockwell   also 
gave  the  local  youth  a  check  for  ten  dollars 
and  two  autographed  official  Boy  Scout  neck- 
erchief.s. 

Ted  comes  from  a  family  of  scouters  One 
of  his  older  brothers  28  year  old  James  was  a 
scout  and  later  an  assistant  Bcoutmaster 
his  20  year  old  brother  Leon  is  a  First  Class 
Scout.  Ted  Is  a  Star  Scout,  and  his  13  year 
old  brother  Charles  Is  a  first  class  Scout 
Both  Charles  and  Ted  are  members  of  Troop 
429,  which  is  made  up  primarily  from  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  and  the  nearbv 
communities. 
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Iff  StiU  the  Not  Holding  the  Wheel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
William  Hlnes'  column,  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Star,  of  September 
15,  serves  a  very  useful  purpose  because 
It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  legislation 
on  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
automobile  Is  not  the  big  factor  In  con- 
nection with  fatal  automobile  accidents. 
Hla  column  follows: 

It's  Sthx  the  Nut  Holding  the  Wheel 

(By  WUUam  Hlnes) 
Granting  the  validity  of  much  Ralph  Nader 
had  to  say  about  cars,  It  U  stUl  true  that 
the  most  dangerous  part  In  a  modern  auto- 
mobile is  the  nut  that  holds  the  steering 
wheel.  At  the  same  time,  this  unreliable, 
brittle  and  oltcn  defective  part  Is  the  most 
resistant  to  redesign  and  least  susceptible 
to  corrective  legislation. 

So  the  question  arises:  Are  we  really  going 
about  the  business  of  Improved  automotive 
safety  In  the  best  poeslble  way?  A  leading 
article  In  a  magazine  of  limited  circula- 
tion among  scientific  and  technical  "deci- 
■lon-makers"  suggests  we  are  not. 

The  article  Is  by  associate  editor  Evan 
Herbert  in  the  September  Issue  of  "Inter- 
national Science  and  Technology.-  It  adopts 
a  systems-analysis  approach  to  the  critical 
weak-point  In  the  man-machine  combina- 
tion, where  the  driver  gets  his  hands  on  the 
wheel  and  his  right  foot  on  the  gas  and 
emulates  Mr.  Toad  In  "Wind  In  the  Willows." 
Systems- analysis  consists  chiefly  In  taking 
a  refreshing  new  look  at  a  perplexing  old 
problem.  An  example:  What  to  do  about 
beer  cans  Uttering  the  highways?  Standard 
solution:  MobUlze  troops  of  cleanup  men  to 
remove  the  cans.  Systems-analysis  solution: 
Make  beer  cans  of  "degradable"  substance 
that  will  disintegrate  shortly  when  exposed 
to  the  elements. 

At  first  glance,  systems-analysis  often 
seems  pretty  fax  out,  as  In  the  example  above. 
On  reflection,  however,  It  Is  clear  that  the 
obvious  solution  Is  not  always  the  best  one: 
In  the  case  of  the  beer  cans,  perhaps  It  Is 
simpler  (and  certainly  cheaper  In  the  long 
run)  to  change  a  packaging  material  than  to 
change  human  nature. 

Indeed,  neither  the  standard  nor  the  sys- 
tems-analysis solution  makes  any  serious 
effort  to  change  human  nature.  Both  solu- 
tions take  It  as  basic  to  the  problem  that 
I>eople  are  slobe  who  (in  the  absence  of  anti- 
Utter  campaigns  vigorously  enforced  by 
cop*)  are  bound  to  toes  beer  cans  onto  the 
road  verges. 

So  It  la  with  automotive  safety,  Herbert 
suggests.  Instead  of  building  cars  more 
rugged  so  their  occupants  can  survive  "in- 
evitable'' crashes,  perhaps  the  sensible  solu- 
tion Is  to  minimize  and  If  poeslble  eliminate 
the  opportunity  for  accidents. 

The  Fool  Killer  rarely  takes  a  holiday,  and 
never  on  holiday  weekends,  but  the  systems- 
analysis  may  be  able  to  devise  ways  to  make 
bis  work  a  little  harder.  This  will  not  be 
easy;  as  Herbert  puts  It,  the  traffic-safety 
problem  Is  "much  more  diffuse  and  maybe 
harder  than  putting  men  on  the  moon  or 
creating  antl-mlsalle  defenses."  It  is  prob- 
ably more  expensive,  to  boot. 

But  there  are  ways  to  thwart  the  Fool 
Killer,  Herbert  Insists,  and  It  Is  up  to  Amer- 
ican scientists  and  technologists  to  p>erfect 
these  ways,  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  to 


pay  for  them.  Mere  Improvement  of  auto- 
motive safety  standards  Is  not  the  answer, 
nor  is  improvement  of  old  roads  or  construc- 
tion of  more  new  ones  along  old  lines. 

The  key  word  la  ■lorglvene.ss,"  Herbert 
suggests;  in  other  words,  ticcept  the" fact  that 
man  has  a  pronounced  tendency  toward  fool- 
ishness, and  then  dpsi^^  the  transportation 
comple.x — c;ij.  road,  the  works — around  this 
lemmlng-Iike  shortcoming.  Forgive  the 
driver  his  follies,  says  Herbert,  but  then 
"shouldn't  a  car  or  a  road  tell  a  driver  when 
he  is  being  forgiven?" 

Proof  that  the  pat  solution  Is  not  always 
the  proper  one  is  offered  by  comparing  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  and  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike, which  serve  one  of  the  mos:  densely 
populated  areas  of  the  world.  "Smart  "  thru- 
way  deslsrn  suggests  plenty  of  wide  open 
spaces  with  long  straight  stretches  and  the 
absolut.eIy  irreducible  minimum  of  siofis. 

That  is  the  way  the  Turnpike  is  engineered 
tlirougliout  its  118-mlle  length,  by  contr.ist. 
tile  173 -mile  Parkway  has  many  curves  and 
intentional  obstructions — toll  booth.s  every 
few  miles.  Yet  the  fatality  rate  on  the  Gar- 
den State  Is  25  percent  lower  than  on  the 
Turnpike  and  50  percent  below  the  average 
for  Interstate  highways  generally. 

This  dljparlty  between  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  3r\icl  "conventional"  interstate  free- 
ways stiggest^s  that  we  may  have  committed 
a  $40  billion  blunder  in  designing  the  na- 
tional superhighway  network  as  we  did.  If 
s.Tlety  at  liigh  speed,  and  not  Just  high  speed 
Itself,  is  the  name  of  the  game,  perhaps  an 
exhaustive  (and  costly)  second  look  Is 
needed. 

"Herbert  proposes  an  "Interdisciplinary"  ap- 
proach to  traffic  sufc'y.  In  which  civil  en- 
gineers who  design  roads;  mechanical  en- 
gineers w!io  design  cars;  sociologists  and  psy- 
chologists who  study  (but  unfortunately 
cannot  de.^ittn)  people;  economists:  electron- 
ic engineers  and  other  specialists  analyze 
the  problem  thoroughly  before  the  nation 
attempts  to  solve  It. 


The  Connecticut  River:  Artery  to  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

Of    M-\S-S.\rHrsETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  SnpLikcr,  the  Con- 
gress is  presently  c>'>n.=iideiin!:;  Icsi.slation 
dealing  witli  the  restoration  of  clean, 
wholesome,  aiid  safe  recreational  re- 
sources aloi.:i  the  almost  400  miles  of  one 
of  Americas  mo.^t  beautiful  and  lilstoric 
rivers,  the  Connecticut. 

This  deceptively  placid  and  peaceful 
stream  has  woni  a  unique  pathway 
through  the  histoi-y  not  only  of  the  States 
throuah  wiiich  It  courses,  but  through 
the  hi.story  of  the  entire  Nation. 

It  continues  today  to  be  an  important 
waterway,  both  indu.'^trially  and  socially. 
In  recent  years  it  ha.s  become  increasing- 
ly Import.! nt  as  a  souixe  of  recreation  and 
outdoor  sportin?  activities.  However,  Its 
value  in  tius  increasingly  important  area 
Is  seriously  jeopardized  at  present  be- 
cause of  a  stubborn  and  longstanding  pol- 
lution problem. 

Much  work  Is  underway  at  present  to 
remedy  tiie  problem.  Much  remains  to 
be  done.  In  time,  we  can  and  will  con- 
quer the  problem  and  eliminate  the 
menace.    But  because  of  the  cost  and  the 


magnitude  of  the  problem  It  may  take 
longer  than  this  generation  or  the  next 
can  afford  to  wfiit.  We  must  encourage 
every  possible  avenue  of  help,  exploit 
every  possible  resource  in  search  of  a 
permanent  and  absolute  remedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pages  of  the  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram  recently  carried  a 
remarkable  little  article  whicli  traces 
same  of  the  historj-  of  the  Cormecticut 
River  and  places  a  heavy  finger  precisely 
on  the  nucleus  of  the  present  problem. 
Under  unanimous-consent  procedures,  I 
now  place  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  Ti-anscript-Tele.^'ram : 
The  Story  op  a  River:  Connectktjt  Rivib — 
M.^N   Uses,  Abuses  It 

(By  Dorothy  Pollen,  Greenfield  Recorder- 
Gazette) 

Since  the  first  white  settler  came  to  tlie 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  m,an  has  hiu-nessod 
her  to  do  his  work  with  a  contempt  ac- 
corded the  lowest  Indian  squaw;  he  has  UKcd 
her  and  abused  her. 

But  the  Connecticut  River  continues  to 
flow,  with  dignity  and  only  periodic  pro- 
tests, from  the  Canadian  border  southward 
392  miles  through  four  New  England  states 
to  Long  Island  Sound. 

Lately,  man  has  realized  that  his  abuse 
within  this  pleasant  and  picturesque  valley 
Is  resulting  In  fouling  his  nest;  that  his 
home  Is  on  the  shore  of  a  gigantic  sewer. 
He  talks  of  cleaning  his  nest. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
recently  pitched  his  tepee  In  Amherst  to 
view  the  river  valley. 

Like  so  many  others.  Udall  Is  interested  In 
spreading  the  Connecticut's  hnport.;i.nce  and 
thus  making  tlie  lives  of  those  who  live  near 
It  more  enjoyable.  Never  before  have  so 
many  taken  .so  much  interest  in  the  ancient, 
wide  Connecticut  River. 

And  never  before  has  It  needed  that 
Interest  so  much. 

Its  pollution  alone  is  a  vast  problem 
multiplied  by  the  filth  of  Its  tributary 
slreanis. 

Pvis  flows  from  the  Ashuelot,  Deerfleld  and 
Millers  Rivers  Into  this  great  New  England 
artery  while  wounds  are  staunched  In  Brat- 
tleboro,  Greenfield,  Montague  and  other 
towns  with  new  or  improved  sewage  facilities. 

Pollution  appears  to  be  a  threat  more  to 
recreation  than  to  underwater  life.  Man 
wants  to  play  In  his  happy  valley,  too,  for 
he  h3s  more  leisure  time  than  ever  before 
and  more  money  to  spend  for  recreation. 

More  than  150  years  since  Capt.  EUsha 
Mack  built  the  first  dam  across  tlie  water- 
way at  Riverside,  GUI,  the  river's  p>ower  po- 
tential U  being  utilized  and  modernized  by 
man. 

An  atomic  plant  soon  will  rise  in  Vernon, 
Vt.,  where  the  first  hydroelectric  plant  of 
the  huge  New  England  Electric  System  be- 
g;ui  operation  In  1909.  River  water  will  be 
used  to  cool  the  nuclear  reactor.  Monstrous 
piunped-storage  projects  are  proposed  also 
for  Northfleld  Mountain  and  upstream  at 
Hinsdale,  N.H. 

Going  on  about  her  business.  In  spite  of 
visiting  dignitaries  Connecticut  River  is 
writing  her  memoirs  annually  on  the  valley's 
walls. 

Born  of  the  ice  age,  the  valley  has  been 
planted  with  Indian  corn  and  white  man's 
tobacco.  Simbathlng  dinosaurs  left  their 
muddy  footprints  of  another  time  In  the 
rocks  of  Gill  while  skeletons  of  a  dozen 
species  of  fish  are  buried  In  the  ancient  lake 
beds  of  Sunderland. 

In  recent  time,  man  has  traveled  the  river 
by  birchbark  and  aluminum  canoes,  by  rlver- 
man's  raft  and  stone  boat.  The  oaths  of 
brawling,  bawdy  loggers  bellowed  against  the 
valley  walls  as  log  drives  moved  to  a  sulphite 
mill  at  Mount  Tom,  probably  the  first  nUll 
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In  North  America  designed  to  run  on  sawmill 
leavings. 

The  river  h.as  caught  the  tears  of  a  preg- 
nant log-drive  camp  follower  and  carried  her 
body  beneath  its  currents  for  the  long  sleep. 
Happy  picnickers  have  left  the  Tiu-ners 
Falls  ma.-ina  for  Captain  Kldd's  Island  and 
tlie  ri>er  w.Uers  h.ive  reflected  the  graceful 
span  of  SUieli  Bridge  at  Northfleld  and  Jap- 
anese lanterns  lighting  famous  dances  at 
Br.ittleboro's   I.^Iand    IIotLse. 

The  Indians  used  the  river  as  a  highway 
long  befure  the  white  man  discovered  It. 
The  great  stream  grew  in  Importance,  sail- 
boats, steam  boats  and  even  today,  below 
Hartford,  t.^inkers  and   freighters. 

In  1850  the  railroad  came  to  the  long  tidal 
river  valley  of  the  Indians,  about  150  years 
after  the  Deerfield  Locks  &:  C.Tual  Co.  began 
to  use  Cheapside  at  the  mouth  of  the  Deer- 
field  River  as  a  landing  place.  That  siwn 
ended  the  river's  importance  for  transporta- 
tion in  Franklin  County. 

Man  respects  the  river  but  fears  her  vio- 
lent waters  on  the  rampage  at  floodtime — 
her  tempers  have  cost  him  mUlions  of  dollars 
in  property  damage. 

Untold  .sums  are  now  being  spent  to  study 
and  review  all  facets  of  the  Connecticut 
River  watershed.  Studies  by  federal,  state 
and  local  government  agencies  and  private 
groups  ure  covering  pollution,  forestry,  possi- 
ble storage  dam  areas,  recreation,  weather, 
geology,  sew.ige  ajid  radioisotopes. 

Since  the  beautiful,  hard-working  Connect- 
icut River  will  continue  to  be  an  Important 
natural  asset  in  four  states  those  who  live 
on  her  banks  should  get  to  know  her  better, 
and  protect  her  beauty. 


The  Urban  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  September  19.  1966 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  rapid  con- 
centration of  iwpulation  In  our  cities,  I 
submit  below  an  editorial  from  the  Sep- 
tember 14  Lssue  of  the  "Washington  Post. 

As  one  Congressman  who  favors  coun- 
try living,  who  likes  to  go  upstate  In 
New  York's  27th  Congressional  District, 
who  delights  In  the  mountains  of  Dela- 
ware County,  and  the  rolling  fields  of 
Orange  and  Sullivan  Counties.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  idea  that  we  are  desert- 
ing the  country,  or  even  that  we  should. 

I  subscribe  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
editorial  in  which  it  .sets  out  a  national 
purpose  to  make  rural  life  more  attrac- 
tive to  stay  in.  I  think  It  Is  very  attrac- 
tive as,  but  I  will  do  all  possible  to  make 
it  .still  more  so. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thb  Urban  Crisis 

Delegates  to  the  conference  on  Urban 
America.  Just  concluded  here  this  week,  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  social,  political, 
economic  and  psychological  consequences  of 
the  increiwing  concentration  of  population 
In  urban  centers.  Most  of  the  delegates 
seemed  to  accept  as  inevitable,  as  the  Vice 
President  did  in  his  speech,  the  continued 
movement  of  America  toward  a  metropoli- 
tan society. 

Given  the  difficulties  of  coping  with  con- 
gested urban  populations  already  in  the 
great  cities,  It  la  remarkable  that  so  little 


attention  was  paid  to  the  possibility  of  ar- 
resting the  emigration  Into  the  cities. 

This  is  the  more  puzzling  In  view  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  eloquent  address  at  Dallas- 
town.  PennsylvaiUa,  on  September  i  The 
President  told  his  audience  there  that  If 
present  trends  continue,  the  population  of 
the  cities  of  more  than  50,000  by  1985  will 
exceed  the  total  national  population  of  1960. 
And  he  asked  a  question  that  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  the  conference  delegates.  "Does  It 
really  make  sense."  the  President  Inquired, 
"to  have  70  per  cent  of  our  people  crammed 
onto  one  per  cent  of  the  land?" 

Acknowledging  the  need  to  Improve  the 
cities,  the  President  told  his  rural  audience 
"we  must  make  better  use  of  the  99  per  cent 
of  this  continent  which  lies  outside  of  the 
cities." 

"The  migration  aw.iy  from  farms  and 
countryside."  the  President  said,  "is  univer- 
sal—bringing he.ivy  burdenss  to  men  and 
women  in  a  hundred  different  lands."  He 
appealed  for  an  effort  to  stem  this  migra- 
tion. He  suggested  that  if  the  country  pro- 
vided 'full  parity  for  rur.al  hfe  in  America" 
more  and  more  people  "will  choose  to  live  in 
town  like  Dallastown."  And  he  ended  his 
Dallastown  address  on  a  note  the  sincerity 
of  which  no  one  can  doubt.  He  said:  "I 
hope  by  my  deeds  as  President  to  help  make 
this  possible  for  them." 

The  burden  of  the  President's  speech  was 
that  the  continued  migration  to  the  cities 
"doesn't  have  to  happen";  but  the  Impres- 
sion of  the  Urban  American  conference  is 
that  this  trek  from  the  countryside  is  in- 
evitable and  inescapable. 

As  the  Intractability  of  many  urban  prob- 
lems becomes  more  and  more  evident,  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  aggravation  of 
the  exi.=;ting  crisis  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent.  Other  nations  parallel  our  experi- 
ence with  these  urban  difficulties.  Moscow 
is  moving  400  industries  out  of  the  area  in- 
side its  central  highway  loop,  in  an  effort  to 
cope  with  some  of  the  problems  of  conges- 
tion. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  big  cities  have 
struggled  to  become  bigger.  They  have  at- 
tracted into  their  crowded  neighborhoods 
more  and  more  people;  but  they  have  not  de- 
voted more  and  more  effort  to  making  life 
in  the  cities  endurable.  The  urban  aspira- 
tion now  ought  to  be  to  make  the  cities 
smaller.  And  the  national  purpose  ought  to 
be  to  make  rural  life.  In  the  small  cities. 
towns,  villages  and  farm  areas,  sufTiclently  at- 
tractive to  retain  more  rural  population 
where  it  is. 
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presses  her  own  solemn  prayer  for  an 
early  end  to  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  Miss 
Nalsh's  poem; 

A  Prates  for  tiii  Men  in  Viftnam 
Oh,  Lord  why  are  people  like  they  are? 

They  complain  and  tlijnk  thev  ha've  it  hard 

If  they  only  realized  what  the  men  over  In 

Vietnam  go  through 
Sleepless  nights  and  on  their  guard  but  they 

don't  complain  for  they  have  faith  la 

you. 

How  they  would  like  to  come  home  to  their 
loved  ones 

They  fight  for  tlieir  country  and  want  to  win 
and  wont  come  home  Ull  its  done — 

It  takes  a  lot  of  courage  and  lots  of  deter- 
mination 

But  If  everyone  po.ssessed  what  these  men  did. 

Wed  be  one  great  nation. 

So  I  ask  you  Lord,  please  watch  over  our  men 

in  Vietnam. 
Dry    the    eyes   of   their   wives,   clilldrcn   and 

moms — 
Hear  their  prayers  and  comfort  them 
Someday  soon  our  men  will  be  home  again. 

JoAkn  Naisu. 


Thank  Yon,  Dr.  WiU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  19,  1966 


A  Prayer  for  the  Men  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all  true  Ameri- 
cans are  an.xiou,sly  awaiting  the  day 
when  an  enduring  peace  can  be  brought 
to  'Vietnam,  and  our  courageous  flght- 
Ingmen  can  return  to  their  loved  ones 
here  at  iiome.  There  are  many  ways  to 
make  that  dream  come  true.  Not  all 
patriotic  Americans  can  join  In  active 
combat  against  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism in  Vietnam.  One  young  lady.  Miss 
JoAnn  Naish,  of  Gasport,  N.Y..  has 
chosen  her  own  way  of  participating  In 
that  conflict.  Through  a  sincere,  beau- 
tiful, and  moving  poem.  Miss  Nalsh  ex- 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  sen-e  in  the  Kansas 
Legislature  at  a  lime  when  Dr.  ■William 
Menningcr  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Karl 
Menninger,  effectively  brought  to  our  at- 
tentiorr  the  importance  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  upgrading  and  expanding  its  in- 
vestment in  a  mental  health  program. 

I  recognized  the  wisdom  of  their  coun- 
sel and  supported  at  that  time  the  recom- 
mendations of  Dr.  'William  Menningcr. 
It  has  been  a  satisfying  experience  to  see 
the  State  of  Kansas  rise  from  near  the 
bottom  to  one  of  the  leading  States  in 
tills  Nation  in  the  development  of  mental 
health  programs.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriations, 
I  have  heard  many  witnesses  point  to 
Kansas  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  mental 
health. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  Men- 
ningers.  Their  leadership  in  this  im- 
portaiit  area  has  not  been  confined  to 
Kaixsas.  They  have  shared  their  knowl- 
edge with  all  States  and  Indeed  the 
world. 

However,  the  work  of  Dr.  William  Men- 
ninger has  t)een  halted  by  death.  I  feel 
a  deep  personal  loss  and  we  in  Kansas 
have  been  saddened  by  his  death,  I 
take  this  opix)rtunity  to  salute  Dr.  Will 
and  his  brother.  Dr.  Karl,  who  today 
continues  to  serve  the  needs  of  people  in 
Kansas  and  around  the  world. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Hutchinson.  Kans.. 
News,  which  pinpoints  most  effectively 
the  contribution  of  Dr.  Will  to  Kansas 
and  the  Nation.    The  editorial  follows: 
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Thank  You,  Dk.  Will 
The  plac«  erf  Dr.  WUllam  Mennlnger  In  th« 
annals  of  medicine  must  be  left  to  the  Bden- 
tlsts. 

But  his  place  In  the  annuals  of  Kansas  al- 
ready U  secure,  and  It  Is  a  high  one. 

The  work  of  the  Mennlnger  Foundation, 
which  he  headed,  and  Its  reputation 
throughout  the  world  axe  evidence  that  his 
name  will  long  be  honored  here. 

y.^nM.nji  however,  owe  a  special  debt  to  Dr. 
Will  beyond  the  part  he  played  In  creating 
this  psychiatric  center.  It  Is  due  because  of 
his  special  pleadings  on  behalf  of  expanded 
aental  health  treatment,  not  only  in  Kansas 
but  In  all  states.  His  efforts  to  bring  Kansas 
out  of  the  19th  Century  in  caring  for  the 
mentally  111  will  long  sUnd  as  one  of  our 
state's  major  contributions  to  human  wel- 
fare. 

On  a  lees  public,  and  dramatic,  level  he 
did  much  to  flx  the  fuzzy  focus  of  our  think- 
ing on  psychiatric  questions. 

"The  problem  is  to  convince  people  that 
emotional  disturbances  do  exist. "  he  once 
said,  "that  they  are  a  kind  of  sickness  and 
that  they  can  be  helped  by  psychiatry.  Too 
often,  people  don't  understand  the  nature  of 
tkelr  problem. 

"They  grow  dlscontended,  apathetic,  de- 
pressed: they  blame  somebody  In  Washing- 
ton, or  they  get  angry  at  other  people.  It 
never  occurs  to  them  that  they  have  an  emo- 
tional disease." 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Mennlnger,  Kansans  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  how  they  tick. 
Thanks  also  to  him,  they  have  been  willing 
to  support  farsighted  programs  for  Improv- 
ing mankind's  lot.  No  man  could  leave  a 
better  legacy. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  be  a  mcaiis 
whereby  our  Florida  colleges  and  univer- 
sities can  utilize  more  effectively  the  tal- 
ent and  facilities  currently  available  in 
these  institutions. 

I  urge  the  House  to  favorably  act  on 
this  bill.       

Rape  of  the  We4  Lands:   A  Continuing 
Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 


UT    NEW 


Antboriziiis  the  Ettabliihment  and  Opera- 
tioB  of  Sea-Grant  Colleges  and  Pro- 
frans 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13.  1936 

The  House  In  Committee  on  the  Whole 
Ho\ise  cm  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  16559)  to  amend 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  dt  1966  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  sea-grant  colleges 
and  programs  by  initiating  and  supporting 
programs  of  education  and  research  in  the 
various  fields  relating  to  the  development  of 
marine  resources  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  16559  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  sea-grant 
colleges.  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
RoGERSl.  for  his  leadership  on  behalf  of 
this  fine  piece  of  legislation. 

This  Nation  has  an  abundance  of 
wealth  In  marine  life,  and  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  provide  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing the  utmost  utilization  in  marine  sci- 
ence, engineering  and  other  related  fields. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  leg- 
islation will  be  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  which  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  other  related 
fields  of  scientiflc  endeavor. 

We  in  Florida  are  particularly  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  that  our  universi- 
ties are  making  in  the  field  of  marine  de- 
velopment and  oceanography. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  7,  1966 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  1965.  when  I  introduced  H.R. 
11236,  a  bill  to  preserve  Long  Island's 
south  shore  wet  lands— see  Congres- 
sional Record,  page  24109—1  referred 
to  the  indi:-criininate  dredgins;,  the  sand 
mininET  and  fillinK-in  operation.?  as  the 
"rape  of  the  wet  lands."  Since  1936 
when  I  nrst  moved  to  the  south  .-^hore 
of  Lontj  Island  I  .saw  30.000  acres  of  this 
valuable  natural  resource  dwindle  to  less 
than  16,000  acre.s. 

The  es.'^ential  features  of  my  bill,  as 
amended,  sought  to  protect  the  wetlands 
in  perpetuity.  It  provided  for  maiuige- 
ment  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior under  agreements  to  be  enteixd  into 
with  States,  cities,  and  other  govern- 
mental bodies,  including  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  bill  provided  that  title  to 
the  lands  could  remain  in  the  State, 
city,  town,  or  villapc.  Tlierc  was  to  be 
no  "taking"  of  the  property— there  was 
only  to  be  manapment  under  the  terms 
of  negotiated  aarcemeni,. 

I  am  proud  that  the  concept  of  my 
bill  has  beon  adopted  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subconiminop  as  a  means  for  ore- 
sening  and  protecting  wetlands  and  es- 
tuaiT  areas  throughout  the  United 
StPies. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committt-e  i^.as  report^-d  to  the  full 
committ^^e  H.R.   13447.  as  amended,   to 
protect  and  restore  wetlands  and  estu- 
arine  areas  throughout  the  Nation.     The 
provisions  of  my  bill  to  preserve  Long 
I.-'.and's  wet   lands  have   been   incorpo- 
rated into  H  R.  13447,  as  amended.     The 
legislation  to  preserve  estuarine   areas. 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  .subcom- 
mittee  chairman,   the   Honorable    John 
DiNGLLL,  will  also  include  provisions  to 
study  the  effects  of  pollution  of  estuarine 
areas.     The  lep^islation  is  sponsored  in 
the  Senate  bv  the  distin^'uished  Senator, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  Tydings.  so  that  a 
single  constructive  and  Important  meas- 
ure, national  in  .scope,  yet  also  significant 
for  the  protection  of  Long  Island's  na- 
tural resources. 

I  urKe  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
13147,  as  amended,  and  to  sjM-ak  out  for 
pa.ssr.ge  of  this  bill  before  the  end  of  this 
sessio!!  of  Conaress. 

This  wer'kend.  the  di.^tiiiuaiished  jour- 
nalist of  the  Long  Island  Pre.ss.  Mr. 
Leonard  Victor,  wrote  about  tiie  "Rape 
of  the  Wet  Land.s. "     Mr  Victor  has  cap- 


tured tlie  problems  of  protecting  our 
suburban  natural  resources  in  a  series 
of  articles  on  "Ugly  Long  Island."  This 
is  the  seventh  article  in  that  series  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  because 
the  situation  on  Long  Island  is  repeated 
around  the  country. 

R\PE   OF   THE    WeTL.\NDS;    DREDGES   RUIN   I.ONG 

Island's  Shore.  FitiHi-vo  Gao^-NDs 
(By  Leonard  Vicl-ori 
The    dredge    is    a    bloodsucker    tliat    luis. 
d.-ained  too  much  life  from  our  shorelines. 
When  the  sucking  maw  of  the  dre<ige  gob- 
bles up  the  shallow  bottoms  .and  salt  marshes 
Hunting     gravel     and     sand,     it    comniit.s    a 
atr.ange  kind  or  wholesale  murder. 

The  victims  are  the  fish,  shrimp,  eeis  aiirl 
.shellfish.  They  depend  on  the  wetlands  for 
footl  and  shelter. 

Those  wetlands  are  an  incredible,  con- 
stantly operating  chemical  factory— a  super- 
farm  that  produces  as  much  as  10  tor..s  of 
marine  food  per  acre  every  year. 

But  people  are  the  victims  too.  when  the 
dredge  cuts  that  food  chain. 

We  lose  the  Joys  of  the  fehoreline,  the 
cl.immlng  and  fishing,  the  boating  In  the 
shallows  that  was  one  of  the  main  attr.ac- 
tions  that  lured  so  ni.iny  of  us  t«  Lor.g 
Island. 

We  lose  hard  cash  too.  A  good  acre  of 
clam  ground  is  worth  as  much  as  $60,000, 
since  it  can  produce  a  yearly  crop  worth  up 
to  $2,800. 

The  food  chain  of  the  wetlands  stretches 
to  sea,  feeding  fish  Uke  the  big  blues  and 
swordfish  in  the  deep  Atlantic. 

There  is  no  accurate  way  of  compating 
the  dollar  loss  in  fish  as  one-third  of  all  our 
wetlands  were  destroyed  in  the  last  20  years. 
Marine  biologists  say  the  loss  to  commercial 
fishermen  runs  conservatively  into  the  "tens 
of  millions." 

It  is  a  loss  we  can  never  make.  up.  It  took 
nature  10.000  years  to  build  up  the  watery 
superfarm  that  gives  us  such  a  rich  crop— 
If  we  leave  It  alone  to  do  Its  work. 

Mount  Sinai  Harbor  is  a  typical  example 
of  how  we  have  robbed  ourselves  and  the 
generations  yet  to  come. 

Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  the  famed  natu- 
ralist, walked  the  harbor's  shores  as  a  boy, 
still  livee  near  them  in  Old  Field. 

In  the  early  1900's,  he  recalls,  the  harbcr 
teemed  with  soft  and  hard  shell  clams,  blue 
crabs  and  eele.  He  remembers  that  there 
were  always  plenty  of  fish  to  be  caught  for 
the  dropping  of  a  line — snappers,  young 
blues,  autumn  mackerel  and  other  finny 
fighters  for  sport  and  food. 

There  was  a  natural  bar  across  the  l.arl)or 
mouth  that  held  back  enough  water  at  ebb 
tide  BO  the  flats  and  marshes  didn't  run 
drv. 

in  1910.  a  dredging  company  persuaded  the 
Brookhavcn  Town  Board  that  it  would  be 
good  to  cut  a  ch-annel  across  the  bar,  so  big 
boats  could  come  and  go  in  the  beautiful 
harbor  without  waiting  for  high  tide. 

The  channel  was  cut.  It  drained  the  har- 
bor -so  well  at  low  tide  that  the  bottom  stood 
a  foot  or  more  above  water.  Acre  after  acre 
of  wetland  dried  out,  stopped  working. 

I>r.  Murphy  s.iys:  "Ever  since,  the  once- 
beautiful  haven  has  been  subjected  to  an 
endles.s  succession  of  dredgings  for  gravel, 
marked  by  constant  departures  from  ngree- 
ment  by  the  exploiters. 

"Tlie  long  spit  at  the  harbor  mouth  and 
its  su^nd  of  small  but  very  ancient  red  ce- 
dars has  been  buried  In  muck  from  the  har- 
bor bottom.  The  dense  growths  of  beach 
plums,  from  which  many  hundreds  of  Jars 
of  Jelly  were  made  each  summer,  suffered 
the  same  fate. 

"The  largest  stand  of  prickly  pear— the 
native  cactus — left  on  all  Long  Island  has 
been  completely  destroyed.  Before  the  days 
of  dredging  one  coiUd  see  the  waxen  yellow 
blossoms  covering  ten  or  more  acres  on  the 
harbor  side  of  the  beach. 
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"In  short,  most  that  was  lovely  has  been 
made  hideous  and  riches  have  been  squan- 
dered. It  is  a  late  chapter  In  the  sad  his- 
tory of  so  many  North  Shore  harbors." 

There  are  still  a  piddling  40  acres  of  pro- 
d'act,i\e  wetlands  left  in  Mt.  Slnal  Harbor. 
Dr.  Murphy  and  others  trying  to  save  the 
l.ust  remains  of  a  rich  natural  asset  are 
fighting  now  to  save  those  last  40  acres 
from  the  dredge. 

Brookhavcn  Town  wants  to  enlarge  the 
harbor,  dredging  the  area  for  commercial 
sand  and  gravel— with  the  spoil  materials  to 
be  dumped  on  Cedar  Beacii— and  also  to  dig 
a  200-foot  wide  channel  to  a  boat  yard  on 
the  landward  end  of  the  harbor. 

The  US.  Department  of  Interior's  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  recent  years  was 
given  authority  to  speak  uj)  on  conserva- 
tion questions  like  the  dredtjing  j/ennu. 

Simimarized,  their  answer  to  tiie  town 
says: 

The  dredger  mining  gravel  in  the  iKirbor 
now  has  "operated  outside  the  are.i  covered 
by  the  permit  and  excavated  to  a  depth  ex- 
ceeding that  authorized." 

A  February  1965  report,  the  federal  service 
pointed  out,  "stated  that  dredging  and  fill- 
ing in  Mount  Sinai  Harbor  has  alrc.idy 
cattsed  Incalculable  loss,"  that  "this  oft.€n- 
extended  pcnnit  (for  gravel  mining)  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  part  of  these  losses." 

And  tlie  report  sums  up,  "sacrifice  of  an 
additional  40  acres  of  salt  marsh  and  salt 
water  wetlands  does  not  seem  warranted  by 
the  need  for  additional  anchorage  for  boats. 
Inasmuch  as  a  very  deep  liarbor  ha.s  already 
been  created  accompanied  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  over  100  acres  of  Irreplaceable  estua- 
rine habiUit." 

Tfie  reiwrt  Ls  buttrei=.sed  by  facts  garnered 
In  on-the-spot  Investigations  which  showed 
1h.i.t  .silt  from  dredging  was  causing  diunage 
and  that  more  wetland  was  sliding  into  deep 
potholes    gouged    by    tlie    dredge. 

The  federal  expert's  findings  tirge  that  the 
gravel  dredging  i>ermlt  be  denied.  Tliey  also 
urge  that  the  boat  channel  dredging  re- 
quest be  denied. 

Instead,  the  experts  say.  a  100-foot  wide 
channel  to  the  boat  yard,  no  more  than  six 
feet,  deep,  should  be  created  largely  by  using 
a  longer  path  of  cxi.3ting  natural  channels. 
Those  findings  will  be  part  of  the  testi- 
mony next  Oct.  7  when  the  Army  Corp  of 
Engineers  holds  a  tinique  hearing — only  the 
second  on  Ijong  Island  In  recent  years — on 
whether  or  not  to  grant  permission  for  the 
dredging. 

The  unusual  10  a.m.  session  at  Port  Jef- 
ferson High  School  was  set  up  because  a 
valiant  handful  of  conservationists,  like 
Dr.  Murphy,  demanded  a  chance  to  be  heard 
publicly. 

They  are  still  working  wetlands  In  Mt. 
Slnal  Harbor  that  produce  food  for  fish, 
fish  for  the  water  and  shore  birds  that  fre- 
qtient  the  harbor,  fish  for  the  bigger  fish  at 
sea — fl.sh  for  man. 

There  are  blue  crabs  In  the  wet'and.s  too, 
and  the  other  marine  life  sttstained  by  the 
miraculous  wetlands  cycle. 
There  is  gravel  there,  too. 
If  the  past  repeats  Itself,  some  day  there 
wiU  be  no  gravel  left  in  once-beautiful  Mt. 
Sinai  Harbor. 

Long  before  that.  If  heedless  man  has  hla 
way,  there  vfiXl  be  no  trace  of  the  wetlands 
suiierfaxm. 

The  waters  will  be  as  barren  of  life  a«  a 
desert. 

Just  remember  this.  Man  can  make  ft 
desert  bloom. 

He  can  not"  bring  wetlands  back  to  life 
once  they  have  been  destroyed. 


Al^l 


The  Fntnre  Looks  Bright  in  South 
Vietnam 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Victor  and  the  Long 
Island  Press  have  exposed  the  problems. 
It  Is  our  responsibility  In  the  Congress  to 
find  the  solutions. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOBJt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEfTTATIVES 
Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tlie 
most  optimistic  reports  on  the  recent 
election  in  Vietnam  comes  from  William 
S.  White. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues Mr.  White's  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  16,  1966,  edition 
of  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune. 
The  column  follows: 

Vict  Future  Looks  Bright 
(By  William  S.  White) 
W.-vSHi.N-CToN.— The  long  nightmare  of  Viet 
Nam  is  lilting  at  last,  and  though  the  way 
to  final  victory  over  the  Commtmist  assail- 
ants from  without  and  within  still  stretches 
out  long  and  forbidding,  a  true  pre-dawu 
does  now  loom  faintly  ahead. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  spectacular 
success  for  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam. 
In  the  teeth  of  tireless  terrorism  from  the 
Commuui^ts,  they  have  voted  In  better  than 
80  per  cent  of  their  total  strength  in  a  free 
election. 

They  are  going  now  to  make  a  democratic 
constitution  by  orderly  and  democratic 
means.  To  all  the  world  they  have  issued, 
moreover,  a  thundering  rebuke  to  all  those — 
the  Comnnmists,  the  fellow-travelers,  the 
merely  deluded  peaceniks  and  beatniks — who 
for  years  have  peddled  the  monstrous  fiction 
that  the  Communist  Viet  Cong  were  in  truth 
popular  in  South  Viet  Nam  and  were  only 
engaged  in  a  "democratic  revolution." 

By  immense  majorities,  the  South  Vlet- 
n.im?se  themselves  have  forever  destroyed 
this  Big  Lie  version  of  current  history.  By 
immense  majorities,  they  have  shown  their 
determination  both  to  keep  their  country 
from  the  reaching  grasp  of  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal Communist  trigger  men  and  to  make 
of  it  a  decent  state  in  Asia. 

This  is  a  victory  for  American  policy  of 
measureless  Importance — not  for  Democratic 
policy  and  not  for  Republican  policy  but  for 
a  partisan  stance  of  strength  in  trevall  and 
of  steadfast  honor  in  plled-up  adversity.  To 
this  splendid  end  the  Republicans,  and  no- 
tably the  party's  leading  figures  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  have  contributed  with  mem- 
orable generosity  and  magnificent  concern 
for  the  vital,  non-political  interests  of  this 
nation  and  of  all  the  free  world. 

In  the  narrower  sense,  of  course.  It  Is  a 
triumph  for  the  Democratic  President  who 
has  risked  most  in  Viet  Nam  and  has  borne 
the  heaviest  of  the  burden  from  a  constantly 
biting  Democratic  New  Left  at  home  and  the 
Incessantly  destructive  carping  that  has 
come  from  some  of  our  alleged  friends,  such 
as  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France. 

WUl  It  all  help  Democratic  Congressional 
candidates  In  November's  elections?  No 
doubt  It  will  assist  most  of  them,  since  most 
have  stood  all  along  with  this  nation's  pledge 
to  stay  the  course  in  Viet  Nam.  No  doubt, 
too.  It  .nay  Improve  the  President's  "Image" 
In  the  opinion  i>olls. 

But  It  will  also  help  many  a  Republican 
congressional  candidate,  as  well  it  should, 
for  many  of  these,  too,  have  supported  with 
unshaken  courage  the  commitment  of  three 
successive  Presidents  of  the  United  States  to 
the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

To  look  for  two-bit  domestic  partisan 
credit  or  gain  In  this  transcendental  victory 


f->r  a  tortured  people  and  for  an  old  concept 
called  the  right  to  freedom— to  freedom  even 
in  Asia— would  be  llttle-mlnded  beyond  be- 
lief. For  what  h.as  happened  in  Viet  Nam 
can  scarcely  be  described  without  the  use  of 
superlative  heaped  upon  superlative. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  Cold  War  a  na- 
ti,;:)n  under  Communist  attack  not  only  from 
abroad  but  at  home  has  been  able  to  con- 
duct a  free  election  as  free  men.  The  so- 
called  war  of  liberation  as  a  special  in.stru- 
ment  of  Communist  China  lies  in  ruins  in 
the  now-deserted  balloting  places  of  South 
Viet  Nam  for  the  cynical  and  evU  fraud  it 
lias  always  been. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  been  thrown  back 
as  never  before.  The  policy  of  a  rationally 
restrained  but  absolutely  determined  mili- 
tary resistance  to  Chinese  aggression -bv- 
proxy  has  l>ecn  proved  beyond  all  doubt  to 
be  not  only  one  of  honor  but  one  of  effec- 
ti\eness  as  well. 

Over  Asia  the  long  d.txknees  Is  lifting  at 
least,  though  not  yet  dispersed.  The  Chi- 
nese wave  of  the  future  Is  not,  after  all.  to 
be  the  wave  of  the  future  for  Asia,  Just  as 
Hitler's  wave  of  the  future  broke  at  lengtJi 
two  decades  ago  upon  the  great  rock  of  reso- 
lute Allied  resistance. 


Great  Lakes  Water  Pollution  Conferenc* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  I  spoke  to  the  delegates  from  eight 
States  bordeiing  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
also  representatives  from  our  neighbor 
Canada. 

I  am  hereby  submitting  excerpts  from 
remarks  which  I  made  to  the  assembled 
delegates: 

Excerpts  From  Speech  or  Congressman  Rat 
J.   Madden   Befori   CoNrERENCE  or  Great 
Lakes   Water   Polhttion  at   the   Palmer 
HotrsE,  Chicago,  Iix.,   Septembei  16,   1966 
Mr.  Chairman:   Vice  President  Humphret 
and  his  cosponsors  are  to  be  commended  for 
calling  this  conference  to  further  develop  and 
decide  upon  executive  action  to  curtail  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  pollution  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  other  great  bodies  of  wa- 
ter commonly  called  the  "Great  Lakes"  of  our 
Nation. 

This  conference  representing  officials  from 
the  States  of  New  York,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Canada  are  contributing  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  and  services  in  com- 
ing to  Chicago  on  this  occasion  to  help  solve 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  problems — Wa- 
ter Pollution. 

This  conference  will  also  consider  tlie  pol- 
lution problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  also 
the  pollution  problems  pertaining  to  inland 
lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  located  within  the 
borders  of   the  above-mentioned  states. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  Joined 
with  a  great  number  of  other  House  and 
Senate  Members  in  sponsoring  resolutions  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  and  to  provide  grants  for  re- 
search and  development,  to  Increase  grants 
for  the  construction  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants,  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  in 
preventing,  controlling  and  abating  poUution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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I  aUo  participated  In  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion on  clearing  up  water  pollution  along 
the  shores  of  the  great  water  bodies  referred 
to  as  the  •'Great  Lakes." 

The  legislation  sponsored  by  our  col- 
leagues. Congressman  John  A.  Blatnik.  of 
Minnesota,  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  WorlM.  and  Senator  Edmund 
B.  MusKir  of  Maine,  have  made  great  prog- 
ress In  Congress. 

The  House  legislation  would  provide  »2.45 
bUllon  for  sewage  treatment  plants  for  the 
next  five  years  and  eetabUsh  a  new  concept 
of  Incentive  grants  amounting  to  10  per- 
cent for  the  development  of  basin  plans  for 
water  pollution  control.  It  would  also  In- 
crease the  Federal  grant  by  another  10  per- 
cent or  up  to  60  percent  under  the  basin 
plan,  If  the  States  matched  to  the  extent 
of  25  percent  of  the  total  costs.  It  would 
aUo  provide  •228  million  for  water  pollu- 
tion research  through  the  next  three  years 
as  well  as  other  progressive  steps  tow.ird 
curbing  water  pollution. 

The  work  that  has,  been  done  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  Is  merely  a  beginning  of 
future  plana  to  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
solve  the  water  pollution  problem.  If  not 
curbed,  polluted  water  will,  in  a  few  years. 
Jeopardize  the  health  of  millions  of  human 
belnga  as  well  as  animal  and  plant  life 
throughout  o\ar  land.  Economists  estimate 
that  in  this  generation  we  have  suffered 
losses  from  water  and  air  pollution  that 
run  Into  bUllons  of  dollars  each  year.  Un- 
less this  program  U  pursued  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  the  futtire  cost  to  the  American 
people  in  health,  epidemics,  and  destruc- 
tion of  animal  and  plant  life  will  be  In- 
calculable. 

If  this  curruptlon  and  poison  of  our  lakes 
and  streams,  our  lands,  our  rivers  and  forests 
and  the  atmosphere  itself  Is  not  eliminated 
the  progress  and  future  expansion  of  food 
producUon.  health  and  agriculture  itself 
will  be  curtailed.  Pollution  of  our  water 
resources  affects  every  human  being  and 
form  of  life  throughout  the  land.  It  has 
been  reported  by  experts  who  have  studied 
pollution  that  every  river,  stream  and  lake 
within  our  nations  borders  has.  In  some 
degree,  suffered  from  pollution.  Pollution 
In  our  Great  Lakes  system  and  In  our  in- 
land lakes  and  rivers  has  already  destroyed 
millions  of  wild  life,  fish  and  other  game. 

Our  nation,  states,  and  local  communi- 
ties much  organize  and  develop  committees 
of  experts  to  formulate  long  range  plans  to 
achieve  cooperation  with  our  national  gov- 
ernment and  work  out  a  unified  and  nation- 
wide solution  to  clear  up  the  waters  of  our 
country.  Communities  along  with  Industry 
and  business  must  be  willing  and  able  to 
contribute  funds  necessary  for  constructing 
and  Installing  modern  facilities  to  destroy 
Industrial  waste  and  sewage  before  It  Is  re- 
leased to  enter  ova  streams  and  lakes.  Sew- 
age and  Industrial  waste,  under  modern 
scientific  Inventions,  can  be  satisfactorily 
cured  and  eradicated  before  it  enters  the 
streams  and  lakes.  The  Installation  of  the 
necessary  machinery  on  the  part  of  industry 
and  mtinlclpalltles  can  c\irb  this  nation- 
wide poisonous  health  h.azard  and  it  must 
be  done  regardless  of  the  coet. 

The  people  of  our  nation  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  Federal  financial  assistance  will 
be  necessary  If  this  great  program  is  to  suc- 
ceed. It  Is  also  necessary  that  every  munici- 
pality, business  and  Industry  cooperate  in 
this  necesasry  effort.  President  Johnson  has 
recommended,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  vast 
majority  of  Members  of  Congress  are  In  favor 
of  an  all-out  effort  to  master  this  problem 
but  we  must  have  the  complete  cooperation 
of  local  Indtistry  and  municipalities  to  suc- 
ceed m  the  effort.  Federal  grants  for  waste 
treatment  plants  now  total  more  than  $725 
million.  Almort  7,000  projects  are  now  under 
construction  or  already  completed.  The 
president  also  requests  an  additional  $160 
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million  to  continue  this  important  and  nec- 
ess.iry  effort. 

The  Federal  Government  already  possesses 
authority  to  immediately  bring  suit  to  ertop 
pollution  when  the  pollution  constitutes  an 
Imminent  danger  to  public  health  or  welfare. 
Our  Govenimerit  has  the  right  to  subpoena 
witnesses  '.n  ad:nlnlstra-.;ve  hearings  and  the 
Secretary  has  the  right  to  initiate  enforc*- 
ment  proceedings  when  polluUon  occurs  In 
navigable  waters,  IntrasUite  or  interstate. 
The  Government  also  h;is  authority  to  de- 
mand registration  of  all  existing  or  poten- 
tial sources  of  major  pollution  and  the 
United  States  officials  have  the  right  to  In- 
spe.-t  such  source.s  Private  citizens  also  are 
allowei  U:>  bring  suit  in  Federal  Court  to  seek 
reUef  from  pollution.  These  may  seem  strict 
and  stringent  m&asures  nevertheless  extra- 
ordinary steps  mu.st  be  taken  to  preserve 
health  and  human  life  as  well  as  pnlmal  and 
vegetable  production  In  our  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  t»ken 
effective  steps  requiring  all  new  Federal  In- 
stallations to  include  atlequate  water  pollu- 
tion conti-ol  svst'.-ms.  All  Federal  agencies 
are  required  to  submit  long-range  plans  to 
bring  existing  Installations  up  to  a  high  level 
of  }x>llunon  control  required  by  the  new 
facilities. 

If  the  destruction  of  our  fresh  water  sup- 
ply in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States 
continues  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until 
the  shortage  of  water  will  be  the  number  one 
problem  facing  approximately  2W  million 
peaple  In  our  land.  President  J>.,hnson  Is 
doing  evervthing  In  his  power  and  the  Con- 
gress will  cooperate  in  legislation  and  par- 
ticipsitmg  funds  Ui  expand  methods  to  con- 
serve existing  water  supplies  and  prevent 
complete  destruction  of  our  lakes,  rivers  and 
stream?. 


But  I  was  to  eiijoy  a  special  privilege — 
that  of  taltlng  a  trip  with  General  Corbln 
and  learning  to  know  and  understand 
him  as  a  friend.    In  the  fall  of  1965,  the 
Special  Investigating   Subcommittee   of 
Armed  Services,  on  which  I  serve,  visited 
every  major  military  supply  center  in 
an   extensive   5-weeli   trip   around   the 
world.    Those  of  us  who  traveled  with 
General  Corbln  appreciated  his  diligence 
In  seeing  to  it  that  the  Information  we 
needed  In  our  work  was     available  to 
us.     Whether  It  was  talking  to  a  GI  In 
the  combat  zones  of  Vietnam,  pursuing 
a  serious  point  In  a  top-secret  hearing  or 
briefing,  fulfilling  the  Important  social 
requirements  at  official  receptions  and 
dinners   In   foreign   lands,   or   expertly 
handling  the  controls  of  a  fa^  Jet  while 
landing  on  some  Asian  airfield,  all  of 
us  who  had  the  privilege  of  traveling 
with  Gen.  Thomas  Corbln  remember  him 
for  what  he  is,  truly  a  man's  man,  a  great 
friend,  a  fine  officer,  and  a  gentleman. 


Dedication  of  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
Siluva  b  Washington,  D.C. 


Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Corbin,  Director  of 
Air  Force  Legislative  Liaison,  To  Be 
Transferred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TIVES 

Monday.  September  19.  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  If  you  want  to  know  a 
man  do  b'i.4i-ie.ss  with  him.  But  If  you 
want  to  understand  him  take  a  trip 
with  him 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  week;?  ago  It  was 
necessarj-  for  us  to  say  goodby,  with 
reluctance,  to  a  man.  Maj  Gen.  Tliomas 
G.  Corbin.  Director  of  Air  Force  Legis- 
lative Liai.son.  whom  many  of  us  are 
privileged  to  know  and  understand. 

Of  course,  we  were  pleased  that  he  was 
to  be  lra;\sferrcd  to  a  new  and  more 
challeneing  position,  but  nevertheless 
we  shall  miss  a  good  fnend 

All  of  us  who  did  business  with  Gen- 
eral Corbin  learned  to  respect  him  for 
the  splendid  service  he  rendered  our 
constituents  through  us.  His  office  was 
operated  fairly  and  efaiciently.  with  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Nation  as  well  aa 
the  Air  Fore*  In  mind  at  all  times.  I 
foimd  my  constituents'  problems  con- 
sidered with  compassion  and  with  a 
thoroughness  that  was  all  and  more  than 
any  of  us  should  expect.  Doing  business 
with  General  Corbln  was  a  great  source 
of  satisfaction. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19.  1966 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sun- 
day. September  4.  marked  a  very  im- 
portant day  in  the  lives  of  all  Lithuan- 
ians m  this  country,  and  those  of  Lithu- 
anian descent.  On  that  day,  in  the  Na- 
tional Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception here  in  "Washington,  was  dedi- 
cated the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Siluva. 

This  solemn  occasion  marked  the  cul- 
mination of  much  time,  effort  and  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  and  therefore  was  a  time 
of  great  rejoicing  for  all.  They  came 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  to  join 
In  the  celebration. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  Lithuanians 
living  In  my  district  In  Baltimore  and 
we  were  all  highly  honored  to  have  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  them,  the 
Right  Reverend  Louis  J.  Mendells,  pastor 
of  St.  Alphonsus  Church  In  downtown 
Baltimore,  chosen  to  deliver  the  address 
on  that  happy  occasion.  Knowing  that 
It  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  all  of  you. 
I  am  inserting  It  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

BiLUVA  Chapel  Dedication  Sermon,  the  Na- 
tional Shrine.  Washington,  D.C  .  Sunday, 
Septzmbek  4.  1966 

"This  Is  the  work  of  the  Lord;  It  Is  marvel- 
lous In  our  eyes  I  This  Is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  has  made!  Let  ua  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  It,"     Ps.  117:   23-24. 

On  this  historic  occasion,  no  words  can  ex- 
press more  fittingly  the  sentiments  of  deep 
gratitude  that  fills  the  hearts  of  ALL  Lithu- 
anians everywhere,  then  the  words  of  the 
pealmlst  Just  cited.  The  Siluva  Chapel  we 
dedicate  today  Is  the  work  of  the  Lord  and 
It  la  marvelous  In  our  eyes.  For  I  recall 
only  too  weU  with  what  fear  and  trepidation 
this  work  was  undertaken  by  His  Excellency 
Bishop  Vincent   Brlzgys  and  his   Volunteer 
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Committee.  Well  do  I  remember  the  doubts 
that  assailed  many  prominent  Lithuanians 
of  this  country,  when  we  were  faced  with  the 
task  of  raising  the  frightening  sum  of 
$350,000.  needed,  to  make  this  SUura  Chapel 
a  reality.  But.  thanks  be  to  God  and  His 
Blessed  Mother,  the  Lithuanian  Cliapel  in 
the  Nutloniil  Shrine  of  the  Capitol  of  our 
Nation  Is  a  reality;  a  Chapel  of  which 
not  only  Lithuanians  but  ALL  Catholics  of 
tins  country  can  Justly  be  proud.  With  all 
oiu-  he.orts,  then,  we  cry  out;  "This  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  h.^s  made!  Let  us  re- 
joice and  be  glad  in  It". 

To  us  Lithuanians,  living  in  the  free  world, 
the  dedication  of  this  beautiful  Siluva 
Chapel  IS  a  deeply  meaningful  religious 
e\eiit.  For  Just  as  this  National  Shrine  dedi- 
cated to  Mary  Immnculate  is  an  act  of  Faith 
of  the  Catholics  of  our  Nation  and  expresses 
their  loveAor  God  and  our  Blessed  Mother, 
so  the  Lithuanian  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
Siluva  professes  the  same  Faith  in  God  and 
is  a  proof  of  the  same  love_  for  God  and  Our 
Lady,  by  all  the  Lithuanians  of  the  world. 
This  National  Shrine,  dedicated  to  Mary 
Inimaculnte,  speaks  to  every  one  who  comes 
here,  that  the  Catholics  of  these  United 
States  have  their  gaze  fixed  not  upon  this 
earth  but  on  heaven;  that  they  realize  only 
too  well  that  perfect  happiness  Is  not  to  be 
attained  in  this  life  but  in  the  next.  They 
place,  therefore,  their  trust,  not  in  material 
wealth  or  human  technology,  but  In  God. 
The  National  Shrine  stands  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  as  a  monument  of  Catholic  love  and 
devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God;  a  monument 
of  gratitude  for  favors  received  through  her 
motherly  Intercession.  Yes,  this  National 
Shrine  is  a  visible  proof  that  the  Catholics  of 
this  country  place  all  their  future  hopes  and 
aspirations  In  Our  Lady's  motherly  hands. 

Today,  as  we  dedicate  the  Lithuanian 
Chapel  to  Our  Lady  of  Siluva,  In  the  name 
of  the  Lithuanians  ever>-where,  I  wish  to 
proclaim,  I  wish  to  affirm,  that  our  thoughts, 
our  feelings,  our  hopes,  and  our  aspirations 
are  identical  with  those  of  American  Cath- 
olics, who  built  this  National  Shrine  in  the 
Capital  of  our  Nation.  This  chaptel  will  ever 
stand  as  a  monument  of  our  deep  Catholic 
Faith.  It  win  ever  be  a  living  proof  of  our 
filial  childlike  love  for  Mary;  and  it  will  ever 
remain  a  fauntalnhead  of  all  our  future 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

The  Lithuanians  always  were  and  still  are 
a  people  of  deep  faith.  Throughout  their 
history  as  a  nation,  Lithuanians  ever  linked 
their  Joys  and  their  sorrows,  their  successes 
and  their  failures,  their  victories  and  their 
defeats,  to  God  and  His  loving  fatherly 
Providence.  To  preserve  their  Catholic 
Faith,  Lithuanians  ever  struggled  courage- 
ously and  suffered  valiantly  and  willingly. 
The  Czarlst  steppes  of  Siberia  and  the  Com- 
munist slave  camps  of  the  present  day  Soviet 
Russia,  like  those  of  Solovkl  and  Vorkuta, 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  firmness  of  the 
faith  of  Lithuanians. 

In  our  own  United  States  of  America  more 
than  100  Lithuanian  parish  churches  speak 
well  for  the  Catholic  Faith  of  the  Uthuan- 
lans.  Tills  SUuva  Chapel  today,  in  the  Na- 
tional Shrine,  cries  out  loudly  that,  while 
godless  communism  Is  pulling  down  churches 
In  Lithuania  and.  with  Its  lying  godless 
propaganda.  Is  trying  to  pluck  out  the  very 
name  of  God  from  the  hearts  and  lips  of  the 
enslaved  Uthuanlans,  the  faith,  the  Catholic 
Faith  of  the  Lithuanians  remains  alive  and 
their  tearful  eyes  remain  ever  fixed  on 
heaven. 

As  Catholics,  Lithuanians  ever  Joined  their 
profession  of  faith  to  their  deep  love  for  the 
Mother  of  God.  More  than  one  half  of  all 
the  churches  built  in  Lithuania  are  dedicated 
to  Mary.  The  moet  touching  religious  prac- 
tices and  customs  of  Lithuania  w-ere  those 
connected  with  the  Mother  of  God.  People 
from  Lithuania  present  here  today,  like  my- 
self, still  recall  the  beauty  of  May  devotions, 
the  public  singing  of  the  Rosary  before  Sun- 
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day  Mass.  week-long  pilgrimages  to  various 
Marian  Shrines  of  the  country,  and  the  early 
5  o'clock  Advent  Masses  celebrated  In  honor 
of  the  Mother  of  God.  Not  in  vain,  then. 
Plus  XI.  of  happy  memory,  called  Lithuania- 
Terra  Mariana,  that  is  Mary's  Ijind. 

Mary,  on  her  part,  like  a  true  Mother,  re- 
warded this  devotion  of  the  Llthu.iniahs  to 
her,  by  striking  manifestations  of  her  moth- 
erly love  and  protection.  Not  only  did  she 
show  this  maternal  love  for  the  Lithuanians 
who  visited  her  many  shrines  in  Lithuania. 
but  she  favored  the  land  and  Its  people  by 
her  personal  visitations.  The  Chapel  we 
dedicate  today  recalls  one  such  visiuilon  in 
1608,  In  a  little  place  called  Siluva:  a  viJiUi- 
tlon  that  took  place  250  years  before  Lourdcs. 
On  this  particular  occasion  Our  Lady  came 
to  assist  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania; 
to  arrest  the  spread  of  Calvinism;  and  to 
strengthen  the  Catholic  Faith  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people. 

By  dedicating  this  Chaprf  to  Our  L;>,dy 
of  Siluva,  we  Lithuanians  earnestly  wish  to 
show  our  heavenly  Mother,  that  we  are  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  her  for  the  protection 
she  has  given  to  LithUixnia  and  it.s  people 
from  the  time  that  our  ancesters  accepted 
Chri;-tianity.  We  want  to  thank  her  for  the 
protection  she  h.as  and  Is  still  giving  to  all 
Lithuanians,  scattered  today  over  the  five 
continents  of  the  world.  It  Ls  our  eiirncst 
desire  that  this  Siluva  Chapel  will  ever  say 
to  all  who  come  here  that  we  Lithuanian's 
love  Mary  the  Mother  of  Jesm  with  child- 
like atTection.  It  Is  our  fond  hope,  that  this 
Chapel,  from  this  day  on,  may  become  a 
new  Lithuanian  Marian  Shrine,  from  which 
will  flow  abundant  favors  to  all  who  come 
here  to  pray;  but  especially  to  the  dear 
suffering  people  of  Lithuania  whose  Catholic 
Faith  today  is  In  such  grave  danger.  We 
pray  that  Our  Lady  of  Siluva  in  this  20th 
century  will  again  save  the  faith  of  our 
enslaved  brethren  In  Lithuania,  as  she  did 
In  the  17th  century.  We  pray  that  Our 
Lady  of  SUuva  help  the  Lithuanians  every- 
where to  remain  faithful  to  God. 

This  Siluva  Chapel,  then,  is  a  monument 
of  our  Lithuanian  Catholic  Faith.  It  is  a 
visible  living  proof  of  otir  love  for  Mary. 
But  above  all  else.  It  will  be  a  fountainhead 
of  all  our  hopes,  hopes  that  rest  In  God  and 
His  sweet  Mother,  These  hopes  embrace  our 
individual  and  our  national  lives.  While 
it  is  true  that  we  of  ourselves  may  be  able 
to  do  much  and  to  achieve  much,  there  are 
moments,  however,  in  our  lives  when  only 
God  and  our  heavently  Mother  can  help  us; 
when  only  they  can  pour  Into  our  souls 
the  peace  that  the  world  cannot  give.  May 
this  Siluva  Chapel,  then,  ever  be  that  oasis, 
where  tired  souls  can  find  refreshment;  that 
bit  of  heaven  here  on  earth,  where  Mary  will 
wipe  away  every  tear  from  a  siffferlng 
crushed  heart;  where  every  man  and  woman 
will  he  able  to  feel  that  God  Is  his  Father, 
that  Mary  is  his  or  her  Mother,  and  that  he 
or  she  is  God's  and  M8U7'a  child. 

Tills  Siluva  Chapel,  we  hope  and  pray, 
will  be  a  source  and  a  pledge  of  our  na- 
tional Lithuanian  hopes.  Lithuania  is  a 
small  nation.  Burdens  that  presently  op- 
press and  almost  crush  her  are  so  heavy,  that 
as  a  nation  she  is  Incapable  of  bearing  them 
alone.  God's  fatherly  help  and  Mary's 
motherly  protection  are  sorely  needed.  His- 
tory tells  us.  however,  that  in  the  past  God 
In  His  own  providential  mysterious  way. 
more  than  once,  has  helped  Lithuania  and 
Its  people.  More  than  once  Lithuania  was 
victorious  when  facing  defeat.  More  than 
once  she  remained  alive,  when  her  enemies 
pronounced  her  dead.  God  came  to  Lithu- 
ania's aid,  because  Lithuania  placed  all  her 
hopes  m  Him.  God  ever  remained  Lithu- 
ania's refuge  and  strength. 

The  brave  people  of  Lithuania  today  are 
enslaved  by  godless  conMnunism.  The  fu- 
ture of  Lithuania  looks  bleak  indeed.  We 
are  cheered,  however.  In  knowing  that  there 


is  a  God  who  guides  the  destinies  of  nations, 
a.s  He  guides  the  destiny  of  the  whole  world. 
He  c-i.^is  down  the  powerful  and  exalts  the 
weak.  We  the  Lithuanians  of  the  free  world 
place  all  our  hoi>es  in  Ood.  This  Siluva 
Cliapel.  built  by  the  loving  sacrlficos  of  many 
Lithuanians,  living  In  the  free  world,  will,  I 
hope,  c'  er  remain  :in  affirmaUon  of  our  abso- 
lute trust  In  God  and  our  heavenly  Mother's 
protection.  We  live  In  hope,  in  hope  of  the 
de'.lveranoc  of  Litluiania  from  its  ojipressors, 
but  this  hope  rests  not  in  ourselves;  not  in 
our  friends,  as  powerful  as  they  may  be;  not 
lii  any  p:;rtli;y  means,  hut  in  Gnd. 

In  the  name  of  all  Llthuaiiians  every- 
where, then,  prayerfully  do  I  thank  God  for 
this  diy  Tlie  SUuva  Chapel,  our  dear 
heavenly  Mother's  Chatiel,  Is  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  and  It  Is  marvelous  to  our  eyes. 
To  all  the  Lithuanians  of  the  free  world,  and 
to  you  all  our  friends  gathered  here  for  this 
historic  event,  L  a  son  of  Lithuania,  sav: 
•■■nil.'!  Is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has  made". 
We  all  rejoice  and  are  glad  In  It.  As  we  leave 
the  National  Shrine  .^nd  bid  farewell  to  Our 
Lady  of  Siluva,  let  us  all  resolve  to  pray 
more  frequently  for  the  Church  erf  Silence, 
Let  u<!  nil,  but  especially  those  of  us  who  are 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  say  a  prayer  dally  for 
the  suffering  people  of  Lithuania.  Let  us 
remember  to  repeat  daily  words  sculptured 
In  the  Siluva  Chapel:  "O  Mary,  console  the 
children  of  a  Land  sprinkled  with  blood  and 

tCfiTS". 


Hawaii  Adults  Score  Higher  Than  National 
Average  in  Know-Your-Congressmaa 
Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 


OP    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though we  recognize  the  limitations  of 
polls,  they  nevertheless  often  provide  in- 
formation that  is  otherwise  very  difficult 
to  obtain.  For  this  reason,  I  should  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  rather 
interesting  results  of  a  poll  which  was  re- 
cently conducted  by  one  of  Hawaii's  lead- 
ing newspapers. 

The  random  poU  of  100  persons,  taken 
at  the  Ala  Moana  Shopping  Center  in 
Honolulu,  revealed  that  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  far  exceeded  the  na- 
tional average  In  their  ability  to  name 
their  Congressmen.  The  results  of  flie 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  poU  showed 
that  63  percent,  or  a  majority  of  Island- 
ers who  participated,  could  name  their 
Congressmen,  while  the  Gallup  poll  fig- 
ure for  the  Nation  was  46  percent,  or  less 
than  half  of  our  population.  This  is  es- 
pecially significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Hawaii's  two  Representatives  run  at 
large,  and  each  person  participating  in 
the  poll  had  to  name  both  Representa- 
tives as  well  as  the  two  U.S.  Senators. 

The  findings  of  the  know-your-Con- 
gressmen  poll  were  revealed  in  the  Au- 
gust 31,  1966,  Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin.  I  submit  the  article  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Islanders   Score   Well   in   Know   Youk 
Congressman    Poll 

Although  less  than  half  of  the  adulu  on 
the  Mainland  are  able  to  name  their  Con- 
gressman, according  to  a  recent  Gallup  Poll, 
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a  good  majority  of  Oahu  adults  can  name  tbe 
lour  Congressmen  from  HawiOI. 

The  Star-Bulletin  yeeterday  «*ked  100  per- 
sona at  random  to  name  Hawaii's  two  Sen- 
ators and  two  Representatives  and  tbelr  po- 
litical afllliatlons. 

Better  than  63  percent  of  the  adulte  polled 
could  name  Hawaii's  CongresBmen,  compared 
to  the  Gallup  Poll's  national  figure  of  46 
percent. 

The  sampling  was  conducted  at  the  Ala 
Moana  Center. 

Older  persons  scored  better  than  the 
younger  ones,  a  trend  also  noted  by  the  Gal- 
lup Poll.  Those  21  to  29  years  old  scored  the 
lowest,  with  only  53  percent  knowing  their 
Congressmen. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  those  30  to  49 
years  old  knew  the  names  and  92  percent  of 
thoa«  60  years  of  age  and  older  named  Sen- 
h,Van  HixAM  L>.  FoNO  and  Daniel  K.  Inoute 
and  RepresenUUves  Spahk  M.  Matsunaga 
and  Patst  T.  Mimk. 

In  the  Gallup  Poll  persons  In  the  youngest 
age  group  had  the  lowest  awareness  score 
with  only  37  percent  being  able  to  Identify 
their  Congressmen,  compared  to  47  percent 
In  the  30-49  years  old  bracket,  and  50  per- 
cent among  those  older  than  50. 

Hawaii  men  seem  better  Informed  than 
women;  the  comparison  Is  67  percent  to  43 
percent.  The  Gallup  Poll  recorded  54  per- 
cent for  men  and  40  percent  for  women. 


LosiBf  the  Porerty  Wu  Without  Really 
Tryioff — Coutntt  Dract  Its  Feet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   MTW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1966 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  couple  of  days,  two  respected  news- 
paper oolunmlsts  have  written  columns 
about  the  war  on  poverty  and  the  legis- 
lative activity  in  Congress. 

One  column,  "Losing  the  Poverty  War 
Without  Really  Trying,"  by  Howard  K. 
Smith  in  the  Washington  Star  outlines 
the  reasons  why  the  war  on  poverty  is 
currently  having  serious  problems. 

A  second  column,  "Congress  Drags  Its 
Peet."  t>y  Miss  Marianne  Means  in  the 
New  York  World  Journal  Tribune  opines 
that  there  Is  a  reluctance  of  legislative 
activity  in  Congress  for  various  political 
and  campaign  reasons. 

Without  mAklng  any  comment  whatso- 
ever on  the  accuracy,  logic,  or  validity 
of  these  {pinions,  I  simply  wish  to  point 
out  that  In  neither  column  Is  the  name 
Congressman  Asak  Clayton  Powell 
ever  mentioned. 

The  columns  follow : 
Loemo  THK  PovaiTT  Wa«  WrrHOxrr  Riully 
Tbttnc 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 
■niere   la   an   Inspirational    maxim    much 
qnoted   In   Washington    to   the   effect   that 
jMthlng  can  stop  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come.    Tbe  "f^''"  is  not  quite  right  and  the 
parlous  condition  of  the  War  on  Poverty  may 
prove  It. 

Ripe  Ideas  can  be  stopped — though  not  by 
r—lstlTif  tbem.  They  can  be  stopped  by  ac- 
eepttng  them  and  carrying  them  out  so  half- 
Iksartadly  that  confusion  and  cynlsicm  set  in. 
ThMt  Is  pretty  much  the  way  Gen.  De 
OoaDe  liM  killed  Kuropean  Union— be  em- 


braced It  until  his  grip  was  secure  enough  to 
throttle  It.  It  Is  also  the  manner  In  which 
successive  generations  in  Congress  have  tarn- 
ished and  discredited  what  is  probably  the 
single  most  urgent  Idea  of  the  tlmee:  the 
Idea  Introduced  in  President  Truman's  1949 
Inaugural  address  as  Point  Four  and  ever 
since  called  foreign  aid  to  try  to  narrow  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations. 

As  the  War  on  Poverty  enters  its  third  year 
of  duration  this  present  season,  disenchant- 
ment about  it  is  growing,  abetted  by  confu- 
sion as  to  wliy  it  is  not  eiTeclive. 

Poverty  is  about  tlie  best  thing  for  a  p>olI- 
tlclan  to  be  against.  War  has  repentedly  been 
declared  on  it.  In  the  great  British  Liberal 
Party  cabinet  of  1905,  Lloyd  George  used  the 
Identical  phrii.--e  now  being  used.  In  1929, 
Herbert  Hoover  in  his  iiiavigural  address  pro- 
nounced the  same  mission— about  six  months 
before  depression  knocked  the  bottom  out 
and  the  roof  in. 

In  fairness  to  anti-Poverty  warriors  of  the 
past,  their  times  and  nations  did  not  have 
the  resources  to  do  the  Job.  Ti^e  whole  na- 
tional pie  was  simply  not  big  enough,  so  some 
people  had  to  go  wanting.  But  In  the  U.S. 
today,  our  annual  output  of  wealth  Is  such 
that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  do  it — It  is  very 
nearly  impossible  to  avoid  doing  It.  But  a 
good  try  at  failing  Is  being  made. 

To  begin  with,  the  tidministratlon  Is  not 
asking  for  enough  money.  Last  year.  $1  5 
billion  was  appropriated.  In  the  best  of  Its 
several  programs,  the  sum  enabled  It  to  reach 
only  20  percent  of  people  eligible  to  be 
helped:  and  In  the  worst  of  its  programs  It 
reached  only  three  percent. 

Yet  for  the  current  ye,\r,  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  for  only  a  tiny  Increment 
which  would  bring  the  total  $175  billion. 
Arul  with  Inflation  and  financial  complica- 
tions, that  may  work  out  at  somewhat  less 
spent  per  month  than  the  present  Inade- 
quate amount. 

In  any  case.  Congress  has  not  acted  on 
the  new  Inadequate  appropriation.  Con- 
sideration of  It  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  postponed  three  times. 
Funds  are  now  two  months  overdue  and 
programs  that  should  be  expanded  are  In 
trouble  keeping  present  levels.  Some  pro- 
grams are  having  to  be  reduced. 

The  sum  effect  Is,  high  expectations  were 
aroused.  They  are  not  being  met.  A^  Idea 
whose  time  has  come  Is  being  stopped.  A 
recent  opinion  poll  showed  that  Americans 
thought  the  program  was  unsuccessful  by 
a  ratio  of  five  to  four. 

Probably  every  affected  community  could 
give  different  reasons  for  the  lack  of  steam 
In  the  project.  But  most  reduce  themselves 
to  one  simp'.e  phenomenon.  Tlie  Poverty 
program  creates  new  wlelders  of  power  to 
compete  with  the  old.  The  reciuirenient  that 
the  poor  themselves  shall  have  "majdmum 
feasible  participation  "  in  nmnlng  projects, 
and  the  prospect  that  If  It  ever  reaches 
adequate  speed  great  quantities  of  money 
would  be  p>oured  Into  these  new  hands  Is 
upsetting  to  local  groups  accustomed  to  rtin- 
ning  things. 

A  young  Pe.ace  corpsman.  back  from 
abroad,  satLsfled  with  good  works  In  foreign 
places  and  full  of  zeal  to  provide  the  same 
kind  of  help  to  Americans  under  the  Pov- 
erty program  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  He 
found,  he  said,  that  he  was  blocked  at  every 
access  to  the  Impoverished  by  small  local 
groups  and  occasionally  by  national  po- 
litical figures  who  feared  loss  of  patronage 
and  loss  of  i>ower. 

A  stirring  presidential  Initiative  by  the  "65 
model  Johnson  rather  than  the  "66  model 
Johnson  Is  urgently  needed. 

CoNcasss  Drags  Its  Feet 
(By  Marianne   Means) 
Washington. — President  Johnson  one*  de- 
clared that  his  goal  In  1965  was  to  enact. 


enact,  enact — ^but  that  his  strategy  for  1966 
was  to  elect,  elect,  elect. 

Toward  this  latter  purpose,  the  President 
added  he  hoped  Congress  would  be  able  to 
adjourn  by  July  so  that  Democratic  Incum- 
bents could  return  home  to  campaign  all 
Bununer  and  fall. 

The  enacting,  however,  has  taken  longer 
than  foreseen.  Pew  Congressmen  now  ex- 
pect adjournment  before  Oct.  15,  which  is 
Jtist  three  weeks  before  Election  Day.  Prom 
Capitol  Hill  there  has  consequently  come  a 
chorus  of  complaints  about  the  overworked 
state  of   the   American  Congressman. 

In  truth,  however,  most  Congressmen  are 
In  no  hurry  to  leave  Washington  to  wander 
the  sidewalks  and  highways  of  their  districts, 
soliciting  hands  to  shake  and  organizations 
to  address.  Remaining  in  session,  they 
create  the  Impression  be,ck  home  that 
they  are  counseling  President  Johnson  on 
such  weighty  matters  as  Inflation  and  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam — handling.  In  other  words, 
the  Job  to  which  their  opponents  merely 
aspire.  This,  they  believe,  is  better  politics 
than  delivering  campaign  oratory  on  the 
rubber  chicken  circuit. 

Congress  Is  deliberately  prolonging  the 
current  session.  President  Johnson  contrib- 
uted to  the  extension  by  submitting  this 
year  several  new  and  controversial  measures, 
such  as  the  civil  rights  bill  designed  to  dis- 
courage discrimination  In  housing.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  legislation  still  pending  In  Con- 
gress is  a  matter  of  housekeeping  that  could 
easily  have  been  completed  weeks  or  even 
months  ago,  had  Congress  been  in  the  mood. 
In  the  House,  for  Instance,  five  appropria- 
tions measures  sent  up  by  the  administration 
some  six  months  ago  remain  unfinished. 
These  Include  funds  to  operate  the  State, 
Commerce,  and  Justice  Departments  for  the 
year  which  began  this  July,  plus  financing 
for  the  foreign  aid  and  public  works  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  the  House  has  yet  to  pass  six 
authorization  bills.  Including  those  for  such 
major  programs  as  the  war  on  poverty,  aid- 
to-education  and  the  demonstration  cities 
plan. 

Rep.  Gbohce  Mahon.  the  powerful  Appro- 
priations Committee  chairman,  ^grew  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  delays  that  hd  rose  In  the 
House  a  few  days  ago  to  protest.  He  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  permitting  those  agen- 
cies whose  budgets  had  not  yet  been  appro- 
priated to  continue  through  Septenlber  to 
spend  at  last  year's  level,  the  House  com- 
mittees concerned  get  busy  and  finish  their 
task.  To  his  surprise,  Mahon  got  no  applause 
for  his  efforts  to  hasten  adjournment.  The 
Hotise  Ignored  him  and  promptly  passed  the 
continuing  resolution. 

The  approximately  five-dozen  Democratic 
Congressmen  from  marginal  districts  seem  as 
eager  to  remain  In  session  as  do  those  who 
are  not  In  trouble.  They  simply  divide  their 
time  between  their  districts  and  Washington. 
And  efficient  use  of  TV  tapee  and  nerwsletters 
helps  most  of  them  remind  the  voters  of  their 
activities. 

This  strategy  Is  reminiscent  of  the  Con- 
greeslonal  mood  In  1950.  Incumbents  stalled 
desperately  so  they  would  not  have  to  go 
home  and  explain  the  unpopular  war  In  Ko- 
rea, which  had  begun  that  June.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  dramatically  sum- 
moned newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Defense 
Oeorge  Marshall  to  testify  frequently  behind 
cloeed  doors  about  the  war.  Marshall  later 
recalled  that  one  Congressman  explained 
why:  "The  truth  Is  we  don't  dare  go  home. 
We  want  the  people  back  there  to  think 
weTe  looking  after  the  war;  as  long  as  we 
have  a  big  name  Uke  yours  at  our  hearings 
the  reporters  wUl  write  about  It  and  the 
voters  will  hear  we  are  busy." 

As  It  turned  out,  the  Congressmen  were 
quite  proper  to  worry :  29  Democratic  Repre- 
sentativee  and  6  Democratic  Senators  lost 
their  seats  that  year. 
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Viehiamese  Election  Victory  May  Be 
Bigger  Than  We  Think 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'iENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1966 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
evciT  friend  of  freedom  is  pleased  by  the 
results  of  the  South  Vietnamese  election 
there  are  many  problems  yet  to  be  solved. 
Some  of  the  subsidiary  benefits  of  the 
recent  election,  however,  ■will  help  in 
solving  these  problems.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  column  by 
Joseph  Alsop  which  api>eared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 16,  1966,  edition  of  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune: 
ViiTT  Election  Victory  Mat  Be  Bigger  TH.^N 
We    Think  , 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Nhatr.\ng,  Vietnam.— The  chances  are 
that  the  success  of  the  Vietnamese  election 
Is  being  underrated  at  home.  Any  success 
here  falsifies  the  predictions  and  flouts  the 
present  prejudice  of  too  many  people  at 
home,  and  in  Vietnam,  too.  So  any  success, 
however  solid,  tends  to  be  denigrated  by 
those  same  people. 

Hence  the  first  thing  to  note  is  that  last 
Sunday's  election  was  brtlUantly,  even 
surtling,  successful.  The  turnout  of  voters, 
so  far  surpassing  the  normal  American  per- 
centage, was  far  greater  than  anyone  could 
have  forecast. 

Furthermore,  all  those  who  voted  did  so  In 
the  face  of  the  grimmest  warnings  by  the 
Viet  Cong.  Voting  was  made  a  heinous 
crime  by  the  communist  pre-election  propa- 
ganda. This  should  be  noted  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  President's  policy  at  home  who 
have  a  way  of  hinting  that  the  majority  of 
Vletn.imese  secretly  support  the  so-called 
National  Liberation  Front.  The  election  in- 
stead proves  that  the  Viet  Cong  are  exactly 
what  they  appear— a  small  armed  minor- 
ity, seeking  to  seize  control  by  naked  force 
of  a  people  who  want  no  part  of  them 

Having  said  so  mucJi  (and  It  Is  ludicrous 
that  rAirh  thlncs  should  still  need  saving') 
the  obrtous  question   la  "What  next?" 

Here  In  Nhatrang,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Second  Corps  area,  the  question  seems  par- 
ticularly pre.'ising. 

In  this  corps  area,  the  war  Is  a  stage  or 
two  ahead  of  the  rest  of  Viet  Nam  The 
enemy's  most  Important  unlt^  have  been 
driven  to  base  themselves  across  the  border 
in  Cambodia,  whence  they  merely  raid  into 
Vietnamese  territory.  Except  for  the  four 
regiment-s  In  Cambodia,  all  the  Communist 
outfits  in  the  field  here  are  suffering  gravely 
from  short  raUons  and  even  worse  from 
malaria.  All  are  trying  to  avoid  combat 
When  possible,  and  more  than  one  of  the 
larger  formations  seems  to  have  broken  down 
Into  separate  companies  and  even  platoons 

What  you  can  see  ahead,  in  fact,  is  a  new 
military  phase,  in  which  the  threat  of  the 
V.  C.  mam  forces  will  be  much  dlmlnlslied 
But  in  this  next  phase,  it  will  stlU  be 
nece.ssary  to  do  the  long  and  tedious  Job 
of  tracking  down  the  remaining  V.  C„  squad 
by  squad  and  platoon  by  platoon,  and  con- 
currently, long  before  all  fighting  ends.  South 
Vietnam  will  have  to  develop  politically. 

That  would  be  difficult  In  any  case  In 
the  Vietnamese  case.  It  wlU  be  extra  difficult 
for  two  main  reasons  that  are  little  under- 
Wood  at  home.  The  first  is  the  doubly 
colonial  character  of  Vietnamese  history 
The  Vietnamese  emerge  Into  history  as  an 
occupied  and  subject  pe<^le.  It  took  them 
«06e  to  a  thousand  years  to  throw  off  the 
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Chinese  yoke.  And  even  their  culture  was 
so  colonial  that  they  always  carried  on  the 
whole  bu.siness  erf  their  quite  independent 
government  not  in  Vietnamese  but  In 
Chinese. 

Such  was  the  position  when  the  French  ar- 
rived, to  ;uld  a  second  layer  of  colonial  ex- 
perience, rt  can  be  seen,  then,  that  the 
Vietnamese  past  provides  few  raw  materials 
to  aid  the  Vietnamese  in  evolving  modern 
methods  of  stable  self-government. 

With  the  election  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, the  Vietnamese  have  now  begun  this 
great  t;i.sk.  But  already,  their  second  han- 
dicap stares  them  in  the  face.  Any  stable 
governmental  system  always  somehow  re- 
presents or  lakes  account  of  the  main  forces 
In  the  conununity.  Yet  the  army  is  by  all 
odds  the  biggest  force  in  Viet  Nam  at  the 
moment;  and  tl^.cre  Is  a  general  desire  to  get 
away   from  military   government. 

What  will  be  developed  in  the  end,  none 
can  foresee.  One  may  guess  that  several 
attempts  may  have  to  be  made,  over  a  con- 
siderable period,  before  the  Vletn.omese  find 
what  really  suits  them  at  last.  Before  they 
find  this,  moveover,  Americans  should  brace 
themselves  for  the  kind  of  recurrent  political 
turmoils  here  that  so  greatly  upset  many 
people  at  home. 

It  will  hardly  avert  turmoil,  but  a  great 
plus  in  the  political  equation  must  also  be 
noted.  In  brief,  besides  great  Industry,  cour- 
age and  intelligence,  the  South  Vietnamese 
also  possess  one  of  the  very  richest  countries 
in  the  whole  of  Asia.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  moreover.  South  Viet  Nam  has  actually 
been  enriched  by  the  war,  both  materially 
by  the  construction  of  a  powerful  modern 
Infrastructure  for  the  economy,  and  mnn- 
agerlally  by  the  training  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  technical  cadres. 

Even  in  the  next  phase  of  "political  war  " 
as  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  calls  It,  there  should 
be  at  least  enough  peace  to  make  Vietnamese 
natural  wealth  and  recent  enforced  progress 
count  for  a  very  great  deal.  Economics  may 
therefore  lubricate  politics.  But  patience 
will  still  be  needed,  not  least  by  the  Viet- 
namese themselves,  until  the  day  finally 
comes  wlien  they  have  found  their  own  way 
as  the  Koreans  have  already  done. 


Today'i  Coed  Is  a  Concerned  Woman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALrPORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  26.  1966 

Mr,  MILLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  in- 
teresting article  by  Judith  Martin 
Wasliington  Post  staff  writer,  appeared 
in  that  newspaper  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 17.  Mrs.  Martin  reported  on  an  in- 
terview that  she  had  with  Dr.  C.  Easton 
Rothwell.  president  of  Mills  College 
Oakland.  Calif. 

Dr.  Rothwell  Is  one  of  the  foremost 
members  of  the  academic  community. 
He  Is  a  progressive  educator  In  the  sense 
that  he  keeps  abreast  of  today's  develop- 
ments but  is  in  no  way  a  "faddist."  Dr. 
Rothwell  is  extremely  proud  of  Mills' 
graduates  and  they  In  turn  are  extremely 
proud  of  him. 

The  article  follows : 
Today's  Coed  Is  a  Concerned  Woman 
(By  Judith  Martin) 
The  college  girl  has  stopped  asking  herself, 
"Can  I  combine  marriage  and  a  career?" 

Instead,  what  she  will  need  to  know  Is, 
"Where  can  I  find  a  good  baby  sitter?" 


In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  young 
women  have  accepted  their  own  dual  interest 
In  families  and  careers,  said  C.  Easton  Roth- 
well, president  of  Mills  College.  They  have 
also  become  more  creative.  Intellectually 
richer,  less  interested  In  seciu-lty  and  more 
concerned  with  social  Ills,  he  said. 
__This  is  .in  exciting  time."  he  said 
There  s  a  new  livelmess-ln  elates,  in  sem- 
inars, in  bull  s<^.ssions.  You  can  see  it  in 
book  withdrawals  from  the  librai-j-— books 
which  aren't  required  for  courses— and  in 
the  sale  of  good  p.iperta.-icks, 

'There's  a  sense  of  commitment.  Security 
now  IS  considered  akin  to  dullness.  The  kids 
are  concerned. 

■  There':,  a  trend  to  creativity.  Partitions 
are  con*ig  down.  Mills  Is  one  of  the  real 
centers  for  new  combinations  of  the  arts 
but  it's  elsewhere,  too." 

Dr  Rothwell  attributes  part  of  the  change 
to  the  fact  that  current  undergraduat.e6  re- 
cevied  their  early  schooling  in  "the  post- 
Pputnik  time  and  tliere  has  be<?n  a  revolu- 
tion In  education  In  those  years." 

Partly,  he  said,  it's  a  reaction  from  post- 
war years  when  GIs  who  were  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, conscious  of  having  lost  school  years 
and  anxious  to  make  them  up.  Influenced 
csmpus  life 

But  p.artly,  he  said,  It's  Just  because  'll's 
in  the  air  ■• 

in-ie  college  girl  is  more  likely  now  than 
a  few  years  ago,  to  be  Interested  in  science 
and  do  graduate  work,  he  said. 

There  is  less  pressure  on  her  to  get  mar- 
ried young  but  she's  more  Ukely  to  continue 
her  work  after  marriage. 

Dr.  Rotliwell,  who  is  on  one  of  "three 
teanis  going  to  40  cities"  to  raise  money  for 
Mills  College,  addressed  the  Mills  College 
alumnae  dinner  at  Port  Mvers  Officers  Club 
last  night. 

Each  team  consists  of  an  administrator, 
a  faculty  member  and  a  student.  Accom- 
panying him  were  B.irbara  Wells,  who  teaches 
political  science  at  Mills,  and  Elizabeth  Rld- 
dleberper.  a  student  from  Charlottesville 
The  college  Is  trying  to  raise  money  to 
meet  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  of  $2,200,000 
at  a  ratio  of  three  to  one.  A  three-year 
goal  of  $10  million  Is  apparently  going  to 
tae  exceeded  and  there  is  a  ten-year  goal  of 
$23  500  000. 

"But  you  can't  Just  talk  about  money," 
Dr  Rothwell  said,  so  he  has  been  discussing 
college  trends  and  Mills  programs  with  the 
alumnae. 

The  development  of  interdepartmental 
courses,  such  as  "Human  Development" 
taught  by  a  biologist,  a  psychologist  and  a 
sociologist  and  "Patterns  of  Contemporary 
American  Thought"  taught  by  an  art  his- 
torian, professor  of  literature  and  an  his- 
torian, have  been  a  Mills  trend.  The  Jux- 
taposition of  different  arts,  such  as  acting 
to  the  music  of  an  orchestra.  Is  also  being 
done. 

Summer  seminars  for  alumnae  and  thler 
hu.<!bands,  a  program  which  has  been  done 
before   at    Mills,    will   be   rescheduled 


The  Nation  Is  Grateful 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  22,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  in 
the  September  17  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  a  very  fine  editorial 
from  the  pen  of  Louis  Stockstlll  on  the 
presentation  to  the  Honorable  Carl  'Vin- 
son of  the  Sylvanus  Thayer  Award. 
This  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  coveted 
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awards  and  It  Is  highly  appropriate  that 
It  now  be  presented  to  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  Congressmen. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
In  extending  warmest  congratulations  to 
Carl  Vinson  on  being  the  recipient  of 
this  award  and  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
Mr.  Stockstill's  commendable  editorial 
Xor  reprinting  In  the  Record  : 

Thx  Nation  Is  GaATErrL 
(By  Louis  StocfcstUl) 
On  Saturday.  10  September,  at  the  United 
(State   Military   Academy   at   West   Point,    a 
man  who  U  beloved  by  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
ceived the  Sylvanua  Thayer  Award. 

The  medal,  awarded  by  the  .Academy's  As- 
•odatlon  of  Oradmtes,  previously  has  been 
prcMsnted  to  only  eight  others,  including 
Generals  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Ei.senhowcr 
and  Douglas  MacArthur.  This  wus  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Award  has  gone  to  a 
legislator. 

In  selecting  former  Representative  Vinson 
of  Georgia  for  this  great  honor,  the  Associa- 
tion could  have  made  no  better  choice.  Carl 
Vlneon's  contributions  to  his  nation,  to  the 
cause  of  national  security,  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Individual  Armed  Forces 
and  to  the  men  and  women  who  wear  their 
country's  uniform  will  never  be  surpassed. 
And  they  must  never  l>e  forgotten. 

Yet  to  forget  Is  all  too  easy.  Even  when 
a  man  acUvely  holds  high  office  he  trequent- 
ly  la  surrounded  by  supplicants  whose  atti- 
tude la  "We  know  what  you  did  for  us  yester- 
«lay.  but  what  are  you  doing  today?"  When 
he  rtepa  Into  retirement  he  can  be  certain 
that  many  of  these  same  people  will  scarcely 
remember  he  ever  existed. 

Fortixnately.  the  Association  of  Graduates 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and 
others  have  not  permitted  Carl  Vinson  to 
dweU  in  the  obecurity  of  retirement.  They 
conatantly  remind  hUa  that  the  nation  Is 
grateful  for  his  long  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice and  proud  of  his  achievements. 

Aa  he  addreesed  the  Cadet  Corps,  In  ac- 
cepting the  Thayer  Award,  Chairman  Vinson 
obeerved  that  the  true  test  of  any  man  Is  to 
be  able  to  combine  humility  with  pride,  to  be 
wlaely  aggressive  without  being  dogmatic,  to 
be  firm  without  being  stubborn,  to  be  ca- 
pable of  making  decisions  without  being  riv-h. 
to  accept  criticism  without  resenting  it.  to  be 
compassionate  without  being  weak,  to  inspire 
others  and  at  the  same  time  be  Inspired  by 
otben,  to  be  loyal  not  only  to  those  whom 
he  eervee  but  to  thoee  who  serve  under  him. 
In  hla  long  years  of  service,  the  former 
Congressman  met  all  of  these  tests. 

There  are  numerous  places  where  Chair- 
man Vinson's  accomplishments  are  memori- 
alized. He  has  been  accorded  m.iny  honors, 
Including  the  coveted  Presidential  Freedom 
Medal. 

But  as  he  returned  to  his  home  after  the 
West  Point  ceremonies,  the  veteran  legisla- 
tor, who  will  be  83  on  18  November,  could 
only  have  found  new  pride  In  the  knowledge 
that  his  name  la  now  forever  engraved  in  the 
balls  of  one  of  the  nation's  most  historic 
Institutions,  particularly  an  Institution  so 
close  to  the  people  to  whom  he  dei-t-cuted  a 
lUetlme  of  labor  and  love. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


OF   IVKW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Saturday  was  a  particularly 
hMppy  day  for  Americans  of  German 


auicestry  as  they  celebrated  Uie  anniver- 
sary  of   the  birthday  of  Preidrich  von 
Steuben.    I  suppose  all  of  us  learned  in 
school    that   it   wa-s  Von   Stcubtn   who 
drilled    the   American    Army    at   Valley 
Fortre,  but  he  was  much  more  than  that 
for  he  in.stilled  into  our  raetail  Army  a 
sense  of  devotion,  pride,  and  loyalty  that 
it  chen.shes  to  this  day.     It  is  hard  to 
say    what    wou'.d    have    emerged    from 
Valley  For^'c  after  that  bratal  winter  had 
not  Vou  Stf  uben  provided  the  discipline 
that    eventually   meant    \-lctor\'.     It   is 
hard.  too.  to  imagine  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  Revolution  without 
the  services  of  the  many  thou.'^ands  of 
German  volunteers.    We  think  often  of 
the  great  migrations  of  the  middle  19th 
centur>-  and  somehow  equate  all  Ameri- 
cans of  German  anccstrj-  with  tl.at  time. 
Nothins:  could  be  further  from  the  facts. 
In  1766  Benjamin  Franklin  e.sltmated 
that  Pennsylvania  was  more  than  one- 
third  German.    In  1776  a  cen.^^u.s  revealed 
that  there  were  more  than  150.000  Amer- 
icans of  Gorman  origin  or  descent.    Von 
Steuben  was  not  the  only  Gci-man  name 
on  the  roles  of  valor  in  the  Revolution. 
He  shared  these  lists  with  otliers  such  as 
Peter  Muchlenbers  and  Nicholas  Herki- 
mer   just    to    mention    two.      GeiTnan- 
Americans  have  been  In  the  van  of  every 
concerted   effort   of   this   country   be  It 
pushing    back   the    we.-tern   frontier   or 
settling  the  bloody  Civil  War. 

It  is  estimated  today  tlmi  one  Ameri; 
can  in  six  can  trace  all  or  part  of  his  an- 
cestry- to  Gei-many.  The  largest  of  the 
German  migrations  came  im.mediately 
after  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  20  years 
foUowint:  that  war  more  tlian  2  million 
of  them  came  to  America.  Tl-ieir  lot,  like 
that  of  all  Immigrants,  was  not  an  easy 
one.  In  addition  to  the  noiTnal  problems 
and  sa=;piclons  they  had  to  overcome, 
they  had  to  learn  a  new  language.  But 
learn  it  they  did  and  in  .short  order  the 
Gennan  Immigrant  community  became 
a  stror.i;  bulwark  of  America.  Their  In- 
"flucnce  was  tremendous — John  Roebliiis 
built  the  Biooklyn  Bridge  and  in  doing  so 
Invented  wire  rope. 

Stories  about  that  magnificent  edifice 
were  printed  with  type  fi-om  maclUnes 
Invented  by  Otto  Mergenthalor  Georce 
Wcstinshouse  invented  the  aii'brakc  and 
made  hundreds  of  contributions  to  tl;e 
fipld  of  electronics  as  did  Charles  P. 
S'einmet?;.  Studcbaker  and  Chrv-.sler  are 
well-known  names  now  but  not  too  lontr 
aco  they  were  just  two  more  German  im- 
migrants. 

R.  H.  Macy,  the  famous  department 
store,  was  founded  by  a  peddler  named 
La^anis  Sti'aus  who  had  joined  the  ranks 
of  his  fellow  peddlers— Gu'-Tcenheim, 
Bloomincjdale,  and  Seliiiman.  It  is  even 
reported  that  Carl  Schui-z,  a  German- 
born  Senator  from  Missouri,  friend  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  staiKh  advocate 
of  Ne^ro  and  Indian  rights,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  a  political  party— the 
name  of  which  escapes  me  riy:ht  now. 

The  contributions  of  Americans  of 
German  ancestry  are  too  many  to  even 
becin  to  list  in  lhc?e  pa^-cs.  And  the  list 
grows  as  our  country  coiUinues  to 
prosper.  Mr  Speaker,  our  countiT  owes 
much  to  its  citizens  of  German  descent 
and  lineace.  It  is  fitting  then  that  we 
salute  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
membrance of  FYeldrtch  von  Steuben. 


Mfj.  Irene  Palmer  Challenge*  Economic 
Opportunity  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  30.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for  Au- 
gTist  22,  can-ied  excerpts  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  Mrs.  Irene  Palmer  of  De 
Quincy.  La.,  to  the  Beaumont  Enter- 
prise in  which  she  challenged  the  need 
for  our  present  economic  opportimity 
protrrams,  war  on  poverty,  and  so  forth. 

For  those  In  this  body  who  might  have 
missed  this  article,  I  wish  to  include  It 
herewith : 

A   Down-to-Karth  Look  at  a  Guowing 

PaODLEM 

<NoTE  — A  plain-spoken  womnn  h.TS  written 
a  lett<^r  to  the  editor  that  is  attracting  wide- 
spread attention. 

(In  this  letter  Mrs.  Irene  Palmer  of  De 
Quincv.  La.,  ch.illenges  the  theory — often 
stated  by  top  officials — that  hardships  and 
poor  living  conditions  explain  riots,  crime, 
and  growlns:;  dependence  on  government 
dolfs.     To  Mrs.  Palmer,  this  is  non.';ense. 

(Gripplod.  forced  to  le:ive  school  at  17,  Mrs, 
Palmer  h.\s  worked  hard,  without  luxuries, 
but:  "You  will  never  see  us  in  a  marching 
demonstr.itlon  line  wanting  something  for 
nothing.    We're  too  proud  for  that." 

(Following  are  excerpts  from  a  letter  to 
The  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  from  Mrs. 
Irene  Palmer  of  De  Quincy,  La.,  and  pub- 
lished In  The  Enterprise  on  Aug.  3,  1966: ) 

Tliese  marches,  demonstrations,  riotings, 
lootings,  police  slaylngs  and  the  such  makes 
me  literally  sick,  especially  the  reasons  our 
Government  officials  are  trymg  to  cram  down 
our  throats  as  causes  of  these  law-breaking 
episodes. 

air,  I  know  what  hard  work,  hardship, 
pain  and  suffering  Is.  I  had  polio  at  age  5 
months  which  left  my  left  leg  one  and  one- 
half  Inches  shorter  than  my  right  imd  about 
one-third  the  size. 

My  father  died  at  6  p.m.  Sunday  In  19,35. 
was  biu-ied  Monday  on  my  seventeenth  birth- 
day. My  bother  died  at  5  a.m.  Tuesday  and 
was  burled  Wednesday,  leaving  me  with  two 
Bm.iU  sisters  and  my  mother  to  support. 

At  17  I  was  not  a  drop-out  In  school.  With 
r.o  education — n-t  enough,  anyway—no  ex- 
perience and  with  only  one  good  leg.  I  quit 
school  and  went  to  work  to  support  a  family. 
I  dldnt  have  a  teen-age  life  because  my 
Working  hours  were  always  from  10  to  20 
hoiu-s  a  day.  In  1948.  I  got  my  right  hand— 
my  working  hand:  I'm  right-handed— in  an 
electric  lee  shaver  and  mangled  It.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  Id  ever  be  able  to  use  It 
agtdn,  but  after  much  pain  and  Butlerlng  I 
learned  to  use  what  I  had  left  of  a  hand. 
This  left  me  with  one  good  leg  and  one  good 
hand,  but  I  didn't  give  up. 

roixow  ME  jrsT  one  day 
I  would  like  for  Earl  Warren.  President 
Johnson.  H.  H.  Humphret,  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  nil  the  hell-raising  Juveniles  to 
come  to  my  home  and  follow  me  Just  one 
day.  I  can  guarantee  that  they  wouldn't 
have  enough  pep  left  to  go  on  a  demonstra- 
tion, marching  or  rock-throwing  party. 

My  day  begins  at  4  a.m.  and  ends  about  8 
or  9  p.m.,  when  my  health  permits.  I  do  my 
own  housework,  cooking,  washing.  Ironing, 
sewing,  raising  flowers  and  a  garden.  In  fact, 
for  the  past  three  weeks  I  have  been  standing 
In  a  hot  kitchen,  over  a  hot  stove,  canning  my 
vegetables.  Have  an  air  conditioner?  Are 
you   kidding?     Neither  do  I  run   up   town 
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when  I  get  hot  and  turn  on  the  water  hy- 
drants, nor  start  rioting  and  looting  stores. 
Do  you  see  any  civil-rights  workers  doing 
this  kind  of  work,  trying  to  add  to  their  in- 
come?   If  you  do.  show  me. 

I  have  two  wonderful  children  who  were 
re.ired  mo.st  of  their  lives  In  hot,  crowded 
apartments.  They  know  what  It  is  to  do 
without  a  lot  of  the  better  things  of  life. 
If  we  could  have  alTirdcd  Just  one  vaca- 
tion for  them.  It  would  have  been  a  luxury, 
yet  neither  are  ri-j't-rs,  rf-k-thrcwers,  nor 
lawbreakers. 

I  would  like  to  .-^how  some  of  the  officials 
In  Wa.'ihlngton,  the  marcher.'^,  rioters,  and 
all  tho^e  have  their  hand  stretched  out  for 
a  handout,  some  of  the  handlc.Tpped  people 
who  are  making  It  on  th.clr  own  and  not 
asking  Mr.  Nobody  for  anything.  .  .  . 

EXCtrSES    FOR    RIOTS    ARE    TO.MMYFOT 

S:r,  can  our  President,  Vice  President,  any 
civil-riglits  worker,  agitator,  or  whomever 
they  n-.'iv  be.  stand  up  and  look  us  hand- 
icaps. who.se  very  life  it.sclf  has  been  a  strug- 
gle for  most  of  us.  In  the  eye  and  try  to 
cram  down  our  throats  an  Idea  as  idiotic  as 
hot  weather,  crowded  living  quarters,  low  in- 
come, hard  working  coiiditions  and  all  the 
other  excu.scs  they  try  to  pass  on  to  the  peo- 
ple as  being  rca.'-.ons  for  these  riots  we  are 
having?  I  fur  one  cannot  nor  will  I  swal- 
low sucli  tommyrot. 

You  n:;iy  see  u.s  handicaps  become  furious 
wlien  we  see  a  gang  of  able-bodied  men  and 
women,  whether  tlioy  are  bl.ick.  wliite,  pur- 
ple or  spotted,  running  up  and  down  our  na- 
tion saying  I  want  this,  gimme  that,  with- 
out lifting  a  finger  to  earn  It,  but  you  will 
never  .^ee  us  in  a  marching  demonstration 
line  wanting  something  for  nothing.  We're 
too  proud  for  that. 

I  believe  a  great  les.son  could  be  learned 
from  the  handic:iy)s.  Flr.'^t,  faith:  then 
courage,  patience,  love,  kindness,  long  .<;uf- 
fering.  pride,  competence  and  all  the  things 
that   make  life   worthwhile. 

Sir.  I  didn't  intend  to  write  a  newspaper 
when  I  started,  but  I  have  watched  so  much 
of  these  disgraceful  crime  waves,  which  are 
so  useless,  on  television,  and  read  so  much 
about  it  in  the  puper.s,  until  I  Ju.st  had  to 
say  my  piece 

So  I  will  close  nnd  le:ive  an  open  invitation 
for  the  President.  HHH,  Martin  Luther 
King  ,and  his  follower^!,  the  agitators  or  who- 
ever it  may  be  who  thinks  it  takes  a  crime 
wave  to  make  a  living  in  tliis  old  world,  to 
come  and  follow  in  my  footsteps  just  one 
day  and  I'll  show  them  what  can  be  done  if 
anyone  has  the  get-up  about  them  to  try. 
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Also,  though  poverty  In  our  country  Is  a 
topic  of  conversation  among  people  all  over 
the  world,  aa  a  nation  we  get  no  credit  for 
trying  to  do  something  to  ameliorate  it.  By 
our  enemies  the  fact  of  Its  existence  is  sim- 
ply used  as  a  badge  of  shame  and  a  pretext 
for  denunciation.  Much  of  such  criticism 
comee  from  the  Communist  or  undevelop- 
ed part  of  the  world  where  millions  of  Indi- 
viduals would  gladly  change  places  with 
those  Americans  who  through  Ignorance, 
misfortune  or  deprivation  are  at  the  bottom 
of  this  country's  economic  ladder. 

Our  foreign  critics  easily  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  th:u,  while  the  American  people  com- 
prise only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population,  our  gifts  to  strangers  In  all  parts 
of  the  world  have  reached  the  tremendous 
toUil  of  $120,000,000,000  In  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. It  Is  true  that  this  country  has  not 
been  able  to  provide  all  of  this  great  sum  out 
of  surpiu.s.  m  order  to  emphasize  our  pen- 
■eroslty.  our  guvernm.eut  had  gone  into  the 
money  mart,s  to  borrow  a  total  of  $321,000.- 
000,000.  which  InrUidcs  the  above  figure. 

St;itistlcs  reveal  that  our  enormous  debt, 
on  wiiich  the  .American  people  pay  about; 
$2,000,000,000  per  month  in  Interest  charges 
alone,  is  prr.iter  than  the  total  of  the  debts 
of  all  other  nations  combined.  Yet  every 
year  Congre.<?s  votes  a  new  foreign  aid  hand- 
out—this year  again  in  excess  of  $3,000,000.- 
(X)0— and  much  of  the  money  goes  directly 
or  indirectly  into  the  coffers  of  government* 
which  are  constantly  raiding  our  gold  slocks. 
France  is  a  good  example  of  the  process. 
Our  money  h.as  not  only  financed  the  defense 
of  Old  Charlie'.s  country  since  World  War  II. 
but  much  of  the  funds  laid  out  for  South' 
Vietnam  filters  back  into  French  hands. 

Tlie  nation's  markets  and  other  downturn 
indicators  suggest  that,  unless  there  is  a 
change  in  the  irresponsible  fiscal  policies  of 
Washington,  the  time  is  not  f:ir  off  when 
scarcely  anybody  In  this  country  can  com- 
plain jufitly  of  being  poor.  Everybody  will 
be  broke! 


Conference  of  Indiana  Independent  Oil 
Marketers  Association 


Poverty  in  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARIC3 

OF 

HON  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    Tf:.NNE.SSEE 
IN  Tl\Z  HOU.SE  OF  RKPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  KnoxvlUe, 
Tenn.,  Journal,  on  poverty  in  our  coun- 
try is  mo.'i^t  interesting,  and  I  call  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record: 

We  Really  Mat  Be  Poor 

It  might  be  said,  and  with  accuracy,  that 
aside  from  the  Vietnam  war,  poverty  in  thl* 
country  has  been  the  most  publicized  fea- 
ture of  American  society  so  far  aa  the  rest  of 
the  world  Is  concerned.  This  Is  so  desplta 
the  fact  that,  as  most  people  know,  there  la 
less  real  poverty  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  (,n  the  face  of  the  eartii. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDI.ANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday  I  attended  the  annual  meeting 
in  Indianapolis  of  the  Indiana  Inde- 
pendent Oil  Marketers  Association. 

The  following  are  e.xcerpts  from  the 
remarks  I  made  on  that  occasion: 
Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  Co.ncressman 
Ray  J.  Madden,  Before  the  Indiana  Inde- 
pendent Oil  Marketers  Association, 
Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind  Septem- 
ber 15.   1966 

President  Holmes,  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Oil  Marketers  Association  of  Indi- 
ana, It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  to- 
day. I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  Invitation  to  appear  before  you. 
Your  association  hi»s  an  enviable  reputation. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  Indiana  has 
one  of  tile  most  effective  groups  within  the 
National  Oil  Jobbers  Oouncil.  You  are 
fortunate  in  your  choice  of  yotir  Executive 
Director.  Robert  Oliger,  and  also  in  having 
such  leaders  available  to  you  as  Bud  Braun. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  are  well  versed  in 
the  Intracacies  of  your  industry.  For  that 
reason.  I  am  not  here  to  attempt  an  expert 
diagnosis  erf  the  problems  you  are  encounter- 
ing today.    I  frequently  work  with  the  Na- 


tional Oil  Jobbers  Council  and  together  with 
mo6t  Members  on  the  Hill  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  their  effectiveness.  I  note  that 
the  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council's  Executive 
Director,  Willerd  Hall,  earlier  lliis  week 
speaking  before  the  Mi.'^si.ssippi  Oil  Jobbers 
stated  that  NOJC  has  never  been  stronger. 
I  agree  with  him.  I  feel  that  the  oil  Job- 
bers of  the  nation  have  Indeed  been  suc- 
cessful in  organiz.ing  one  of  the  mt>st  re- 
spected tr:ide  associations  in  Wa.'shir.pton. 

I  note  from  the  tracie  press  that  price  sta- 
bility has  been  excellent  for  those  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  petroleum  products. 
Profit  levels  have  improved  sharply  for  most 
segments  of  the  industry,  I  want  to  Siiy 
n.u-l-.t  here  and  now  that  I  believe  that  this 
pr^ieperity  should  be  shared  bv  all  6egment.s 
of  tiie  Industry,  Si)ecincally.  It  seems  very 
clear  to  me  that  you  .jobbers,  if  you  itre  to 
continue  your  outstanding  job  of  distribu- 
tion, simply  must  have  an  Increase  in  your 
margin.  I  know  that  all  of  you  liave  been 
subjected  t.o  some  cost-price  squeezes.  And 
while  we  feel  that  a  gwd  Job  Is  being  done 
preventing  inflation,  still  I  know  that  your 
costs  of  doing  business  have  increi'uicd. 
Therefore,  it  seetns  only  fair  that  the  new 
level  of  prosperity  being  achieved  bv  the  In- 
dustry siiould  be  shared  with  thofce  who  have 
done  .so  much  to  promote  the  use  of  pe- 
troleum products— the  oil  Jobbers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Another  item  that  I  have  been  Interested  in 
for  a  number  of  years  Is  the  progr.am  of  sub- 
sidies being  engaged  in  bv  the  electric  and 
n. aural  i^.i.s  utilities.  I  am  lor  competition 
in  the  market  place.  This  Is  the  -American 
free  enterprise  way-^history  has  proven  that 
it  IS  the  best  way  to  acliieve  a  strong  economy 
with  maximum  results  for  all.  However.  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  fair  competition  for  public 
utilities  to  obtain  what  .ore  literally  captive 
customers  by  bribing  them  to  install  heating 
eqmpment  which  can  u.'^e  only  the  product 
marketed  by  thru  p.irticular  utilitv  company. 

I  am  ple.ised  to  rei>ort  to  you  that  the 
Hou.se  Sm.iU  Business  Committee  is  actively 
studying  this  problem.  The  Committee  Is 
working  closely  with  the  national  leadership 
of  NOJC.  and  it  is  probable  that  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  subject  early  in  the  next 
Congress. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  stress  the  problems 
that  you  face.  I  know  that,  on  the  whole, 
things  are  good.  This  Is  partially  because 
our  economy  today  is  strong  and  prosperous. 
But.  I  siK-^pect  that,  even  more,  it  is  because 
the  typical  oil  .lobber  is  a  strong,  resourceful, 
self-reliant  indivldu.il.  1  know  that  vour  na- 
tional trade  association  and  your  state  asso- 
ciation have  been  extremely  progressive. 
They  have  not  attempted  to  retain  the  old 
w.iys  but  have  instead  ad.ipted  to  change.  I 
think  that  y.'u  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job 
in  supplying  products  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  our  way  of  life  to  all  of  the  people 
of  Indiana.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  continue 
this  task  in  tlie  same  progressive  spirit  that 
y.3U  have  sh.own  in  the  past,  and  If  at  any 
time  my  office  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  I 
hope  that  you  will  let  me  know. 

OIL    JOBBERS    AND    CO.MPLLSORT    MOTOR   VEHICLE 
INSPECTION 

In  the  field  of  motor  vehicle  Inspection. 
recent  legislati\e  developments  on  the  home 
front  in  Indiana  and  at  the  federal  level  In 
Washington  present  Indiana  oil  Jobbers  with 
an  opportunity  for  public  service  and.  at  the 
s  une  time,  a  chance  for  Increased  business  at 
their  service  stations. 

The  Federal  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1006, 
Just  signed  into  law  by  the  President,  re- 
quires states  to  establish  highway  safety 
programs  meeting  uniform  federal  standards 
and  provides  federal  grancs-in-ald  for  their 
support.  Tliese  programs  may  include  pro- 
visions for  compulsory  motor  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion. 

Although  the  State  of  Indiana  does  not 
now  have  a  periodic  veliicle  inspection  law,  a 
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committee  of  the  Legislative  Advisory  Com- 
mission has  recently  recommended  ttie 
adoption  of  such  a  system  by  the  General 
Aeeembly. 

In  Tlew  of  this  state  and  federal  activity, 
It  Is  likely  that  Indiana  legislators  will  con- 
sider a  blU  on  this  subject  during  their  19€7 
session. 

It  appears  that  oil  Jobbers  would  have  aa 
Interest  in  supporting  a  state  program  of  this 
kind  11  It  permitted  the  licensing  of  quali- 
fied service  stations  along  with  other  quali- 
fied repair  shops  to  conduct  the  required  In- 
spections. Jobber  stations  certainly  have  the 
experience  in  this  field  and  would  be  making 
a  contribution  to  the  public  welfare  by  sup- 
porting such  a  state  program. 

As  always,  the  future  lies  ahead,  and  what 
a  future  It  Is.  Our  population  Is  expanding 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Our  economy  Is 
expanding  even  faster.  The  amount  of 
money  available  for  discretionary  spending 
by  the  averagd  Individual  has  multiplied 
enormously.  Science  continues  to  produce 
new  wonders.  As  we  sit  here  today,  our 
astronauts  orbit  above  us.  There  Is  just  no 
question  that  new  products,  new  techniques, 
new  inventions  will  produce  even  greater 
opportunities  for  you  In  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  a  Joint  task  that  we  have — you  and 
I — the  Congress  and  executive  arms  of  the 
Federal  government — working  with — local 
levels  of  government  and  private  enterprise: 
To  find  new  and  better  ways  of  Insuring 
prosperity  in  your  sector  and  other  areas  of 
the  econcMny. 

To  enable  all  of  our  people  to  share  In  the 
benefits  of  new  technology  and  Increasing 
prosperity. 

It  is  no  small  task.  It  is  a  Job  that  will 
call  for  cooperation  and  understanding  and 
great  individual  effort.  It  is  a  task  that  will 
require  what  President  Johnson  has  termed 
"creative  Federalism",  a  partnership  between 
Federal  and  local  government,  together  with 
the  beet  efforts  of  thoee  In  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  the  economy.  I  am 
■lire,  however,  that  you  share  with  me  the 
oonvlotlon  that  your  Industry — and  Amer- 
ica— ^will  successfully  meet  this  challenge  and 
that- 
Working  together— 

We  will  indeed  harness  the  potenti.i'.  of 
the  future  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


Hcw7  C.  Wallich  Ducasses  Wage-Price 
Guideposts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  C. 
Wallich.  professor  of  economics  at  Yale 
University  and  fonner  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad\-isers, 
discusses  the  question,  "Can  we  stop 
inflation  without  a  recession?"  in  News- 
week's  September  5,  1966,  issue: 

Can  Wi  Stop  Infi-ation  WrrHorT  a 

Recession? 

(By  Henry  C.  Wallich) 

It  is  a  peculiar  feeling  when  something  un- 
pleasant is  ahead  and  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it,  but  that  Is  precisely  what  the 
economy  faces.  We  seem  to  have  maneu- 
vered ourselves  Into  a  box  where,  unless  the 
war  accelerates,  only  two  choices  are  left — 
infl&tloo  or  recession.  With  a  little  bed 
luck,  m  mlc^t  have  both. 


If  the  government  move.=;  in  on  prife.s  with 
a  strong  tax  Increase  and  tiehter  money,  it 
has  an  excellent  chance  of  provoking  a  re- 
cession. The  business  outlook  for  late  1967 
Is  far  from  strong  as  It  Is  But  If  prices 
are  left  to  drift,  they  wi'.'  drift  upward.  We 
cannot  even  be  sure  that  Inflation  wUl  stop 
If  there  Is  a  recession.  And  the  farther  the 
Infiation  is  allowed  to  travel,  the  nastier 
will  be  the  ultimate  crash. 

The  landmarks  along  this  road  can  be 
pretty  well  identified  because  we  have  been 
here  before.  Today  the  nation  Is  reliving 
the  e.xperienec  of  1955  57,  Tlie  great  up- 
surge of  biisine.ss  Investment,  the  bulge  in 
profits,  the  tight  labor  markei.s,  the  enor- 
mous wage  .settlements,  the  fnehter.ing  ac- 
celeration of  p:ic«?s  ai'^r  years  of  stability; 
we  have  .^een  It  all  during  the  '50's,  Un- 
warned by  previous  experience,  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  then  moved  In  with 
vigorous  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint.  Its 
efforts  were  rewarded  with  a  serious  reces- 
sion— no  one  knows  how  far  it  wiis  brought 
on  by  th'Kse  measures  and  how  far  by  the 
unsustainable  forces  sptirking  the  b<X)m. 
Having  fallen  into  this  trap  once,  we  might 
have  been  warned  to  avind  overheating. 
But  we  have  walked  Into  it  again  and  must 
now  see  how  we  can  e.xtrlcate  ourselves  with 
least  damage, 

P\ST     MISTAKES 

One  Ie?.H<jn  o:'  that  earlier  experience  It 
Is  not  yet  t<x)  late  to  heed.  We  discovered 
that  an  inflationary  p.«ycho!ogy.  once  gen- 
erated, is  hard  to  scotch.  It  survived  the 
1958  recession.  It  threatened  to  resume  Its 
sway  with  the  following  exp.insion.  It  was 
killed  only  by  tight  monclary  and  fiscal 
I>oUcies  pursued  at  the  co-st  of  heavy  un- 
employment and  loss  of  output.  Today  the 
old  belief  that  "everything  is  always  going 
up"  seems  to  be  making  converts  again. 

A  second  lession  also  i,s  still  to  the  point. 
During  the  mid-1950s,  we  priced  ourselves 
out  of  world  markets.  Even  today  we  have 
not  yet  regained  our  position.  We  have 
learned  from  this  thst  the  American  balance 
of  payments  does  not  adjust  easily.  Once  out 
of  balance,  the  road  back  Is  long  and  hard. 
Today  tlie  American  payments  deficit  once 
more  is  on  the  rl.-;e 

The  le-sons  of  the  past  all  say  that  It  Is 
dangerous  to  let  inflation  ride.  If  we  want 
to  fearn  from  history  Instead  of  repeating 
it,  the  policy  message  is  plain  !:t.<->p  inflation 
now.  The  longer  It  runs,  the  more  painful 
and  expensive  it  will  be  to  kick  the  habit. 

The  present  also  has  les.=;ons  to  offer.  We 
have  seen  mantif.icturers  beginning  to  raise 
their  prices  aa  operating  rates  In  industry 
generally  crossed  the  90  percent  line:  In 
the  past  we  were  told  that  producers  liked 
to  operate  at  91  or  92  per  cent  of  csipacity — 
perhaps  because  it  created  the  right  climate 
for  price  increases?  In  any  event,  we  now 
know  that  at  these  rates  the  economy  be- 
gins to  overheat. 

Labor  leaders  have  conveyed  a  similar  mes- 
age.  In  the  po^t.  "full  employment"  has 
meant  4  percent  unemployment.  The  Ad- 
ministration called  it  the  "int.erim  goal." 
Now  we  have  seen  that,  with  unemployment 
falling  to  these  levels,  the  big  unions  become 
very  agt;res;ive, 

HIGHtR     EOniNG     POINT 

The  les.'ion  of  contemporary  experience  Is 
that  the  economy  has  a  substantially  lower 
boiling  point  than  the  government  has  be- 
lieved. An  important  pha.se  of  anti-Infla- 
tion policy  must  be  therefore,  to  raise  that 
boiling  point.     What  can  be  done? 

The  President  has  tried  to  rai.'^e  it  for  pro- 
ducer by  using  suasion.  The  limits  of  that 
device  are  now  apparent.  If  producers  will 
not  exert  more  voluntary  price  re.^tralnt,  they 
must  be  encouraged  to  operate  with  more  ex- 
cess capacity.  Right  now,  Uils  could  be  done 
only  by  tight  policies  to  cut  down  demand. 
Given   enough   time,    excess   capacity   could 


be  gener.-ited  also  by  a  high  rate  of  Invest- 
ment. The  present  investment  tax  credit 
seems  well  designed  to  do  tliat  Job.  although 
currently  It  helps  to  overheat  the  economy. 

In  addressing  himself  to  labor,  the  Presi- 
dent has  al.so  carried  suasion  close  to  the 
fx.>int  of  no  retvirn.  Labor's  refusal  to  permit 
stable  prices  unless  more  than  3  million  peo- 
ple are  uneniployed  confronts  the  nation  with 
an  agonizing  choice.  To  create  excess  ca- 
pacity of  human  beings  is  very  different  fr^.ini 
cre.iting  excess  capacity  of  steel  and  brick 
Yet  the  kindly  advice  of  the  humanitarians 
who  would  like  us  to  trade  off  a  few  per  cent 
Inflation  each  year  for  some  reduction  in  un- 
employment really  leads  nowhere.  It  can 
work  only  if  labor  remains  blind  to  inflation 
Once  inflation  is  translated  into  higher  wage 
demands.  It  leads  to  faster  inflation,  and  so 
ad  Infinitum.  Like  other  forms  of  addiction, 
inflation  demands  bigger  doses  to  supply  the 
same  kick.    Other  solutions  must  be  sought. 

New  rules  for  collective  bargaining  mijht 
help  to  raise  labor's  boiling  point.  Union 
labor  is  a  legalized  monopoly.  If  this  privil- 
eged po,'=ition  is  now  used  to  bar  full  employ- 
ment at  stable  prices,  it  could  be  reconsid- 
ered. Smaller  unions,  without  power  of  na- 
tionwide bargaining,  might  be  more  evenly 
matched  against  the  employers  with  whom 
they  bargain.  This,  however.  Is  a  long-run 
program.  It  will  not  help  the  present  situ- 
ation, although  the  threat  of  It  might  give 
labor  something  to  think  about. 

CUIDEPOST    TAX 

Another  way  of  strengthening  employers' 
backbones  against  union  demands  suggests 
Itself.  A  tax  might  be  placed  on  profits  of 
particular  corporations  in  proportion  to  wage 
Increases  given  in  excess  of  the  guldepost 
level,  now  3,2  per  cent.  If  breaking  the  gtilde- 
posts  were  made  sufficiently  expensive,  busi- 
ness might  find  Itself  encouraged  to  put  up 
more  of  a  flght.  The  guideposts  would  ac- 
quire strength,  without  direct  government 
Intervention  or  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
market. 

The  tax  might  take  the  form  of  a  surcharge 
on  the  corporate  profits  tax.  Corporations 
able  to  prove  that  they  had  not  exceeded  the 
wage  guideposts  would  be  exempted.  The 
guideposts  would  have  to  bs  slmplifield.  and 
some  of  the  exceptions  with  which  they  have 
become  encrusted  would  have  to  be  removed. 
But  tlie  plan  would  be  equitable,  bcciuse  it 
presses  on  both  business  and  labor.  Hence 
there  would  be  no  need  to  subject  coniiianies 
disregarding  the  price  guideposts  to  a  simi- 
lar tax,  which  would  be  Immensely  compli- 
c.ted. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  proposal  Is  not 
that  It  could  not  be  administered.  Ad- 
ministrative problems,  which  are  always  al- 
leged against  new  taxes,  can  be  overcome. 
The  objection  Is  that  It  would  be  difficult 
to  enact  because  business  and  labor  divided 
on  everything  else,  are  united  In  their  stand 
against  any  guidepost  policy.  If  such  a  tax 
were  In  existence  now.  It  would  Indeed  make 
wage  bargaining  In  1967  more  difficult.  In- 
dustry and  the  public  at  large  would  have 
to  take  even  more  strikes  than  they  must 
now  look  forward  to.  But  the  settlements 
wotUd  be  more  consistent  with  st.able 
prices.  The  tragic  alternative  of  "creating 
unemployment"  could  be  avoided. 

If  all  these  possibilities  are  ruled  out, 
what  Is  left?  "Direct  price  control  "  seeins 
to  be  the  answer  that  a  good  many  people 
would  volunteer.  Surveys  show  that  the 
general  public,  true  to  the  traditional  for- 
mula, "There  ought  to  be  a  law  .  .  .",  does 
not  share  economists'  and  businessmen's 
horror  of  a  price  freeze.  When  confronted 
with  a  mounting  cash  drain  on  every  shop- 
ping trip,  the  shopper  seems  unimpressed 
by  warnings  of  economic  distortions,  evasions 
and  red  tape.  Even  the  prospect  of  ration- 
ing, which  would  be  the  speedy  consequence 
of  any  really  hard-biting  price  control,  may 
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hold  no  terror  to  hour-cwlves  wlio  seem 
rather  to  enjoy  manipulating  stamps  along 
with  cash.  Yet  that  road  leads  to  no  solu- 
tion. The  purpose  of  antl-lnflation  jxjlicy  is 
to  preserve  our  money,  not  to  replace  or 
EUiipicnient  it  with  smaller  pieces  of  paper. 

Direct  wage  control  would  be  almost  as 
bad  Its  price  control.  Besides,  a;t>.-r  w.Uch- 
iiig  the  government  trying  not  to  p.ih:<  a  back- 
to-work  law  ngainst  the  striking  airline 
macliinists,  who  believes  that  w.ige  cui-.rols 
would  have  teeth? 

Rummaging  in  the  economic  tool  chc^t 
m:giit  turn  up  some  further  odd  instru- 
ments. The  results,  however,  j'.re  already 
clear.  Fi.>c,il  and  monetary  re.''.'r,.:nts  are 
the  only  tools  that  can  bo  relied  ujwn  to 
work  in  the  iminrdiate  future.  And  be- 
cause overheating  h;us  already  gone  far,  it  Is 
very  doubtful  whether  we  can  get  out  of  tliis 
scr.ipe  without  a  reccs.sion,  unless  the  war 
accelerates,  whetlier  we  use  the  ux'Is  now 
at  the  risk  of  precipitating  one,  or  relax  and 
enj.>y  and  let  nature  t,vke  i\.&  course  a  little 
later. 

rOLITICVL     TIMET.M3LE 

If  the  President,  wlio  mu.st  make  the 
decisions,  were  to  see  the  situation  In  this 
light,  he  might  feel  tempted  to  fit  It  Into  ' 
his  political  timetable.  That  ttmct.ible  for- 
bids ansahlng  unpopular  being  done  before 
November  1966  and  requires  the  economy 
to  be  booming  by  November  1968.  It  would 
fit  this  timetable  to  act  firmly  against  in- 
flation after  the  election,  take  a  chance  on 
recession  in  1967,  and,  should  one  occur. 
have  the  economy  on  the  upgrade  again  in 
1968. 

The  President,  by  now  a  season.-'d  practi- 
tioner of  the  new  cconondcs,  is  unlikely  to 
see  the  situation  in  this  light.  The  new 
economics  does  not  believe  in  the  business 
cycle.  To  it,  recessions  are  man-made  and 
never  unavoidable.  Boldly,  thotigh  perhaps 
prematurely.  It  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  whatever  happens. 

The  chances  are,  therefore,  that  every  ef- 
fort win  be  made  to  keep  the  party  going. 
But  If  no  tax  increase  at  all  Is  proposed  next 
January,  the  new  budget  will  look  quick  sick. 
The  beauty  aids  used  to  embellish  the  cur- 
rent year's  budget  will  be  fading,  and  the 
government  will  be  out  of  revenue  unless  new 
taxes  are  voted. 

At  present,  the  government  is  collecting 
more  th.^n  one  year's  taxes  within  a  one- 
year  span.  That  is  the  famous  acceleration 
of  tax  payments  which  w.as  employed  to  give 
the  budget  that  attractive  near-balanced 
look.  The  government  cannot  keep  acceler- 
ating taxes  every  year,  unless  it  wants  to 
Imitate  the  old  Chinese  warlords  who  were 
said  to  collect  their  taxes  five  years  ahead. 
If  next  year  the  government  collects  Just 
one  year's  taxes  during  a  one-year  period, 
revenues  will  drop,  at  least  relatively.     The 
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effect  would  be  similar  to  a  tax  cut.    Ttius 
List  year's  ginunicks  become  this  year's  trajs. 

T.AX  INCREASE 

At  a  minimum,  therefore,  some  biklnl-slze 
tax  increase  may  well  be  proposed.  It  will 
probably  be  drcfsed  up  with  the  expl  .nation 
that  it  is  designed  merely  to  finance  tlie  war 
.and  not  to  cool  off  the  economy.  But  a  mere 
fiscal  fig  leaf  will  not  do  the  Job.  The  .-Vd- 
ministration's  dilemma  is  th.-.t  It  probably 
cmnot  find  a  tax  increase  big  enouch  to  stop 
the  Inflation  but  not  so  big  ;us  to  land  us  in 
rece.ssion.  Thus  the  password  proh,,bIv  \'.ill 
remain:  "D;min  the  inflation,  full  siK-ed 
ahead," 

In  this  box  from  which  there  Is  no  exit. 
It  Is  every  mp.n  for  him.=;clf.  Silvers  who 
thought  that  the  stock  market  would  protect 
them  have  already  learned  better,  Stock.s 
are  no  reliable  inflation  hedge,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  this  column  in  February.  The  exam- 
ple of  Europe  shows  that  infli"tion  and  bear 
markets  can  go  hand  in  hand  for  at  le.ast 
half  a  decade.  Households  with  incomes 
likely  to  lag  behind  inflation  will  find  It  wire 
to  slow  down  their  buying  of  homes  and 
durables.  That  is  what"  they  have  done  on 
former  inflationary  occasions,  in  Justified  fear 
of  not  being  able  to  meet  added  commit- 
ments. Groups  in  a  strong  bargaining  posi- 
tion will  no  doubt  push  for  bigger  wage  in- 
creases that  In  turn  uill  fuel  more  inflation. 
One  way  or  another,  we  shall  all  survive  the 
ride  on  the  roller  co.aster,  but  was  the  trip 
really  necessary? 


COVERN.MENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
-Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  bv  the 
Superintendent  of  Document.s.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Wa.-:hlnpton,  DC.  20402,  nt 
cost  thereof  .as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Proi  ulcd  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealcrs  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
lire  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  .Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  mav  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  mav  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  o'f  Gov- 
ernmetit  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  bv  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  est.ablishment  of  the 
Government  (US,  Co<le.  title  44  sec  72a 
Supp,  2i . 


RFrORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  o.ffice  for  the  Congressional  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P,  Novcs  In  charge  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H  112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $150  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US,  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
e.xpenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec  150  d 
1939).  '   *^' 


PRINTING   OF   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Mondav.  Sebtemher  19,  1966 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  again  rejeaed  motion  to  close  debate  on  motion  to  take  up  civil  rights 
bill,  which  motion  was  displaced  v,  hen  it  took  up  UNICEF  resolution  and 
debated  Dirksen  amendment  on  voluntan  school  prayers. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  22080-22091 ,  22120- 
22134 

Bills  Introduced:  Two  bills  were  introduced,  as  fol- 
lows: S.  3838-3839.  PageJ2080 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416,  requesting  the  President  to  insure 
equal  rights  for  the  people  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  (S.  Rept.  1606) ; 

H.R.  14019,  authorizing  additional  appropriations  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  buildings  for  the  For- 
eign Service,  with  amendment  (S.  Rept.  1607) ; 

S.  3485,  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  "common  variety" 
under  the  Mineral  Law  Revision  Act,  with  amendments 
(S.  Rept.  i6o8) ;  and 

H.R.  15857,  increasing  salaries  of  policemen  and  fire- 
men in  the  D.C.,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  1609). 

Pages  22080,  22120 

UNESCO:  Vice  President  appointed  Senators  Pell  and 
Simpson  as  congressional  advisers  to  attend  the  14th 
General  Conference  of  UNESCO  at  Paris,  October  25- 

Novembcr  30.  I  Page  22080 

Private  Bill — Civil  Rights:  Presiding  Officer  Lud 
down  Senate's  unfinished  business,  S.  3553,  private  bill, 
and  Senate  debated  pending  Hart  motion  to  take  up 
H.R.  14765,  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966. 

In  accordance  with  order  entered  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 15,  Senate  voted  on  Mansfield  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  on  Hart  motion  to  consider  H.R.  14765.  reject- 
ing the  cloture  motion  by  52  yeas  to  41  nays  (a  two-thirds 
af&rmativc  vote  of  those  present  and  voting  is  necessary 
to  adopt  cloture  modon).  |      pagei  22091-221 1 7 

Private  Bill:  Senate  adjourned  from  2:59  p.m.  until 
3:05  p.m.  to  create  a  new  legislative  day  in  order  to  dis- 
place the  pending  motion  to  take  up  H.R.  14765,  pro- 
po<fd  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  Then  at  5:05  p.m.  at 
conclusion  of  morning  hour  following  this  adjourn- 
ment, Presiding  Officer  laid  down  Senate's  unfinished 
business,  S.  3553,  private  bill,  which  was  then  passed 
with  committee  amendments.       po^.i  22119-22120, 22158 
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UNICEF— School  Prayer:  Senate  took  up  S.J.  Res.  144, 
authorizing  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day. 

Pending  at  adjournment  was  Dirksen  amendment  to 
substitute  for  the  text  of  S.J.  Res.  144  the  language  of  the 
joint  resolution  introduced  by  himself  and  others,  S.J. 
Res.  148,  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow 
voluntary  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

Pages  22117-22119,  22135-22156,  22158 

Confirmations:  The  following  nominations  were  con- 
firmed :  Paul  C.  Warnke,  of  D.C.,  to  be  General  Counsel 
of  Department  of  Defense;  and  Russell  D.  O'Neal,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Nominations:  Senate  received  the  following  nomina- 
tions: Werner  A.  Baum,  of  New  York,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator,  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration; and  one  judicial.  Page  221 60 
Quorum  Call:  One  quorum  call  was  taken  today. 

Page  22114 

Record  Vote:  One  record  vote  was  taken  today. 

Page  22114 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  5:12  p.m.  until  noon  Tuesday,  September  20, 
\shen  it  will  continue  consideration  of  S.J.  Res.  144, 
UNICEF,  with  the  pending  question  Dirksen  amend- 
ment to  substitute  for  the  resolution  the  provisions  of 
S.J.  Res.  148,  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  prayer 
in  public  schools.  After  rejection  today  of  cloture  mo- 
tion to  close  debate  on  Hart  motion  to  take  up  H.R. 
14765,  civil  rights,  Senate  adjourned  at  2:59  p.m.  until 
3:05  p.m.  to  create  a  new  legislative  day  in  order  to  dis- 
place the  pending  motion  to  take  up  H.R.  14765. 

Pages,  22118,  22119-22120,  22135,  22160 

Cotnmittee  Meetings 

(Comt'iutces  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
SAUNE  WATER  CONVERSION 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Avoirs:  Committee 
held  hearings  on  S.  3823,  providing  for  participation  by 


Effects  of  Planned,  Mass  Disobedience  of 
Our  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Effects  of  Planned,  Mass 
Disobedience  of  Our  Laws,"  written  by 
the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Whittaker,  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  retired,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
published  In  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  of  September  1966,  volume  35 
No.  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  EFFECT.S  of  Planned,  Mass  Disobedie.nce 

OF  Our  Laws 
(By    Hon.    Chailes    E.    Whltt.iker,    Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S    Supreme  Court,  retired, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.) 

(Note. — Law  enforcement  officials  and  re- 
sponsible citizens  throughout  the  country 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  profound  and 
sage  comments  on  lawlessness  by  Mr.  Justice 
Whittaker,  now  retired.  At  the  request  of 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Justice  Whittaker 
submitted  this  article  for  publication  in  the 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin.  We  think 
Justice  Whittaker 's  timely  remarks  will  be  of 
great  Interest  to  our  readers.) 

Can  any  thoughtful  person  recisonably  be- 
lieve that  a  disorderly  society  can  survive? 
In  all  recorded  history,  none  ever  has.  On 
the  contrary  history  shows  that  every  so- 
ciety which  became  lawless  soon  succumbed, 
and  that  the  first  evidences  of  each  society's 
decay  appeared  in  the  toleration  of  disobedi- 
ence of  Its  laws  and  the  judgments  of  Its 
courts. 

These  are  ancient  and  universal  lessons. 
Yet,  In  recent  times,  all  of  us  have  dally  seen 
and  heard  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  ac- 
counts that  show,  with  unmistakable  clarity 
the  rapid  spread  of  a  planned  course  of  law- 
lessness In  our  land  that  threatens  seriously 
to  get  out  of  hand.  and.  hence,  to  destroy  law 
and  order. 

While,  of  course,  all  of  our  crime  is  not  due 
to  any  one  cause.  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  a  large  part  of  our  current  rash  and 
rapid  spread  of  lawlessness  has  derived  from 
planned  and  organized  mass  disrespect  for 
and  defiance  of,  the  law  and  the  courts  In- 
duced by  the  Irresponsible  and  Inflammatory 
preachments  of  some  self-appointed  le.iders 
of  nmority  groups  "to  obey  the  good  laws 
but  to  violate  the  bad  ones"— which,  of 
course,  simply  advocates  violation  of  the 
laws  they  do  not  like,  or,  in  other  words  the 
takmg  of  the  law  Into  their  own  hands 

And  this  Is  precisely  what  their  followers 
nave  done  and  are  doing— all  under  the  ban 
aer  of  "peaceable  civil  disobedience,"  which 
their  leaders  have  claimed  to  be  protected  by 
the  peacable-assembly-ind-petition  provl- 
«ons  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  US 
Constitution. 


Appendix 

peaceable  conduct 
In  truth,  that  conduct  is  neither  "peace- 
able"  nor   "civil"   in    nature,   nor    i.s   u    pro- 
tected by  the   first   amendmeni.   :ic,   we  shall 
soe. 

In  furtherance  of  that  p!i;lo.-ophv.  some  of 
those  leaders  have  incited  their  foUowers  to 
assemble  at  a  focal  poim,  from  i.ir  ..iiu 
wide — oiten.  viiiiortunatclv,  with  Uie  en- 
couragement and  physical  suppor;.  and  also 
frequently  at  the  expen.<=e,  ol  well-meaning 
but  mispttidcd  church  criianizations — \nnj 
large  and  loosely  assembled  groups,  which, 
at  lea.st,  retenible  mr.os.  to  w.ij^e  what  ihc> 
call  "demoiLStrations"  to  force  the  conces- 
sion 01  what  tliey  demand  as  their  "rights" 
in  defiance  of  legal  processes,  tlie  courts, 
and  all  constituted   authority. 

Because  of  general  lamiliaruy  with  the 
pattern,  only  a  word  a^  to  the  nature  of  those 
"demonstrations"  is  needed.  In  the  begin- 
ning, they  consisted  of  episodic  group  in- 
vasions and  temporary  appropriations  of  pri- 
vate stores,  first  by  sitting  down  and  later 
lying  down  therein,  and  eventually  by  block- 
ing the  entrances  thereto  with  their  bodies- 
conduct  which  has  always  been  known  as 
criminal  trespass. 

Seeing     that     those     trespasses     were     .,p- 
plauded  by  many,  even  in   high  places,   and 
were  generally  not  pun.shed.  but.  rather,  were 
compelled    to    be    appeased    and    rewarded, 
those     leaders     and     their     mcned     groups 
quickly   enlarged    the   scope   of   their   activi- 
ties by  massing  and   marching  on  the  side- 
walks,    street.^;,     and     higliways — frequently 
blocking  and  appropriating  them  to  a  degree 
that   precluded    their   intended    public    uses 
And  that  conduct,   too,  being  nearly  always 
appeased,  the  pattern  has  rapidly  spread,  as 
one  might  e.xpect.  pretty  generally  through- 
out the  land,  even  into  most  of  otir  univer- 
sity   campuses,    and,    what    should    be    even 
more  alarming— if  such  is  possible— the  pat- 
tern has  now  been  adopted,  and  is  being  fol- 
lowed, by  mobs  who  attempt  to  thwart  the 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  conscript  the 
military  forces  deemed  necessary  by  respon- 
sible officials  for  national  purposes — as  wit- 
ness  the   repeated    and    brazen   burnings   of 
draft  cards  in  such  frenzied   mobs— and  to 
prevent   success    of    the    military's    effort    to 
transport   troops  and  their  necessary  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  critical  points,  by  block- 
ing the  movement  of  such  trains  with  their 
bodies  and  otherwise. 

There  is  now  hardly  any  facet  of  our  so- 
ciety that  has  not  been  assaulted— and  none 
Is  immune  from  assault— by  this  pattern  of 
lawlessness. 


DEFINITION    OF    CRIME 

"Crime."  says  Webster,  means:  "Any  act  or 
omission  forbidden  by  law  and  punishable 
upon  conviction,"  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  many  of  those  trespasses  violated  at 
least,  the  criminal  trespass  laws  of  the 
Jurisdictions  Involved,  that  those  laws  im- 
posed penalties  for  their  violation  and 
hence,  that  those  trespasses  constituted 
"crimes." 

In  the  first  place,  that  conduct  cannot 
honestly  be  termed  "peaceable."  for  Us 
avowed  purpose  was  and  Is  to  force  direct 
action  outside  the  law,  and,  hence,  was  law- 
less, and,  of  course.  Inherently  disturbing  to 
the  peace  of  others.  One  can  hardly  deny  the 
truth  of  the  statement  written  by  Mr  Jus- 
tice Black,  Joined  by  two  other  Justices  in 
June  1964,  that  "Force  leads  to  violence  vio- 
lence to  mob  conflicts,  and  these  to  rule  by 
the  strongest  groups  with  control  of  the  most 
deadly  weapons." 


CIVIL    DI'iOBEDIENCE 

In  the  second  place,  that  conduct  catibot 
honestly  be  termed  "civil  disobedience."  for 
the  simple  reason  that  willful  violation  of 
the  criminal  laws  is  not  "civil  disobedience  " 
but  Is  "criminal  disobedience  " 

And  lastly,  that  criminal  conduct  i.-  nut 
protected  by  the  peaceable-assemblv-and- 
pciitlon  provisions  of  the  first  amendment 
That  amendment  reads:  "Congress  «hall 
make  no  law  .  .  abridging  .  .  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  ui 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redre,ss  of 
grievances,"  Surely,  nothing  in  that  lan- 
guage grants  a  license  to  anv  man.  or  group 
o;  men.  to  violate  our  criminal  laws  Rather 
as  Mr  Justice  Roberts  wrote  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  1939,  "The  privilege  of  a  citizen  o.' 
the  United  States  to  use  the  st,iee!.«  and 
pru-ks  for  communication  of  views  on  na- 
tional questions  must  be  regtilated  in  the 
interest  of  all;  it  is  not  absolute,  but  is  rel,i- 
tive,  and  must  be  exercised  In  subordination 
to  the  general  comfort  and  convenience  ana 
I'i  consonance  with  peace  and  gcKxi 
Older.      .  ."     (Emphiisls  added] 

And,  as  to  such  demonstrations  being  ar 
exercise  of  the  first  amendment's  right  ui 
petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  would 
not  every  thinking  person  agree  with  the 
statement  recently  made  by  the  president  of 
Yale  University  In  a  speech  at  Detroit  that 
the  current  rash  of  "demonstrations"  makes 
"a  ludicrous  mockery  of  the  democratic 
debating  process"? 

The  pattern  of  forcing  demands  bv  ma-;^ 
or  mob  actions,  outside  the  law  and  the 
courts,  has  proved— as  certainly  we  shouid 
have  expected— to  be  tailormade  for  inhltra- 
tion.  use,  and  takeover  bv  rabble  rou.-^er'; 
and  Communists  who  are  avowedly  bent  on 
the  breakdown  of  law.  order,  and"  morahtv 
of  our  society,  and,  hence,  on  it«  destruction 
Even  though  those  results  may  not  have 
been  contemplated,  and  surely  weren  I 
wished,  by  those  Americans  who  so  ad\o- 
cated  and  participated— either  conspiraton- 
ally,  financially,  or  physically- in  such  dis- 
obedience of  our  laws,  nevertheless  they 
did  advocate  that  philosophy,  and  they  did 
put  Its  processes  Into  action,  and.  howe\er 
well— even  If  Ignorantly— motivated,  cannot 
now  escape  responsibility  for  its  results. 

MASS  LAWLESSNESS 

A  sampling  of  what  this  pattern  of  orga- 
nized mass  lawlessness  has  brought  to  some 
of  our  universities  may  be  seen  through  a 
few  brief  quotations. 

The  California  State  Superintends, t  r,' 
Public  Instruction,  In  commenting  abcut 
conditions  on  the  campus  at  Berkeley  rt - 
cently  said:  "Demonstrations  there  provided 
a  vehicle  for  Infiltration  by  rabble  rotiserp 
red-hots,  and  Communists  and  resulted  in 
assaults,  kidnapings,  and  imprisonment  o; 
police  officers,  the  commandeering  of  pub'i.- 
address  systems,  and  their  use  in  spewing 
over  the  campus  the  most  filthy  four-letter 
words,  and  the  general  breakdown  of  l;^w 
and  order." 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  Wedesdav, 
May  19.  in  speaking  of  lawless  demonstra- 
tions in  progress  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, said  that  one  of  the  "leaders"  there 
openly  espoused,  from  a  public  rostrum  on 
the  campus,  that  "The  Btudent,s  should  ban 
together  to  bring  down  the  Government  by 
any  means."  It  also  said  that  the  "demon- 
strations" there  had  now  been  infiltrated 
and  were  being  led  by  "eight  to  a  dozen" 
ring-leaders  who  are  operating  under  "pretty 
good  cover,"  and  at  least  some  of   tlT-m  .-^re 
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known  members  of  the  DiiBols  Clubs  of 
America,  which  J  Edgar  Hover  h.is  described 
as  a  "new  Communist-oneiited  youth  org  '- 
nization." 

WIDESPREAD    DETIANCE 

These  •  demorvstrutioiio '■  have  evoii  iiu.idod 
Howard  University— the  largest  Negro  uni- 
versity in  OUT  country  In  a  recent  inter- 
view, its  president.  Dr  James  M.  Nabrit.  says 
that  he  is  meeting  on  h.s  campus  'open 
defiance  of  law  and  order."  which  he  charac- 
terized as  a  part  of  a  campaitjn  "to  bring 
the  university  into  general  disrepute  "  He 
warned  that  even  though  those  demonstra- 
tors" parade  under  the  b.uiner  of  civil  rights, 
"they  do  not  believe  in  civil  rights  for  any- 
one. They  are  children  of  lawlesf-ness  and 
disciplea  of  destruction.  They  are  people 
who  cloak  themselves  in  the  roles  of  civil 
lighters  but  plot  and  plan  in  secret  to  dis- 
rupt our  flght  for  Justice  and  full  citizen- 
ship. They  must,"  he  said,  "be  unmasked 
for  the  frauds  that  they  are.  and  musi  bo 
fought  in  every  arena  " 

A  relatively  recent  Issue  of  the  Kansa.s 
City  Star  contained  several  articles  abou: 
the  general  breakdown  of  law  and  order  on 
our  college  campuses.  One  of  them  fairly 
puts  the  finger  on  the  cause.  It  did  so  by 
quoting  one  of  the  "demonstrating"  "stu- 
dents." He  was  asked  why  some  students 
had  abandoned  historical  "panty  raids"  and 
similar  college  pranks  for  open  and  riotous 
rebellion.  "Why,"  he  said,  "you  could  get 
kicked  out  of  school  for  conducting  a  panty 
raid  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  no  one  is 
ever  kicked  out  or  punished  for  demonstrat- 
ing for  something  like  civU  rights  "  It  is 
thus  plain  that  the  studenU,  knowing.  Just 
as  everyone  else  knows,  that  riotous  conduct 
In  the  name  of  "civil  rights"  Is  not  being 
punished,  but  Is  being  tolerated,  have  been 
thus  encouraged  to  continue  and  spread 
their  riotous  actions. 

These  lawless  activities,  nauseating  as  they 
are,  ean  hardly  be  surprising,  for  they  are 
plainly  gome  of  the  results  that  we  should 
have  known  would  inevitably  come  from 
tolerating  open  and  direct  preachments  to 
defy  and  violate  the  law. 

Another  recent  article  quoted  some  com- 
ments of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  about  the  effects 
of  spreading  crime  upon  the  personal  safety 
of  our  cltlzenB.    He  said:  "There  Is  too  much 
concern  (in  this  country)   ...  for  the  Tights' 
of  an  Individual  who  commits  a  crime.     I 
think  he  Is  entitled  to  his  (legal  rights) .  but 
I  think  the  citizens  of  this  country  ought  to 
be  able  to  walk  all  the  streeU  of  our  cities 
without    being    mugged,    raped,    or    robbed 
But."  he  said,  "we  cant  do  that  today."    And 
he  added:  "All  through  the  country,  almost 
Without  exception,  this  condition  prevails  " 
The  AprU  10.  1966.  Issue  of  the  magazine 
"America"  contained  an  article  on  the  im- 
perative need  for  certain  and  severe  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  which  made  many  perti- 
nent observations.  Including  this  one:  "(Gov- 
ernment) has  no  right  to  turn  the  cheek  of 
lU  citizens.     Instead,  It  Is  gravely  obligat- 
ed— by  the  very  purpose  of  its  existence — to 
see  to  their  protection."    To  this,  I  say  amen. 
There  are.  of  course,  first  duties  of  cltl- 
zet\shlp.  but   there  are  also   first  duties   of 
government.    It  Is  undoubtedly  true,  as  re- 
cited In  the  theme  of  the  recent  preslden- 
tially   proclaimed   Law   Day.    1965,   that   "A 
Citizen's  First  Duty  Is  To  Uphold  the  Law," 
but  it  is  also  a  first  duty  of  Government  to 
enforce  the  law. 

Because  some  of  our  cltlzer\8  will  not  vol- 
untarily perform  their  "flrst  duty"  to  uphold 
'  law.  our  governments.  State  and  Federal. 
ar>v^as  said  In  the  article  quoted  from 
"AmerteaJL^gravely  obligated — by  the  very 
purpose  ofTWielr)  existence — to  see  to  (the 
protection  of  l|he  people)"  by,  at  least,  mak- 
ing them  obeylthe  law. 

All  of  us  hat^e  often  been  told,  and  many 
of  us  have  pr^ched.  that  crime  does  not  pay. 
but  the  recenA  rash  and  spread  of  law  de- 


fiance, and  the  successes — even  though  ten- 
uous and  temporary — of  that  philosophy  in 
obtaining  goals,  seem  to  compel  a  reappraisal 
<n  that  concept  for.  from  what  we  currently 
see  happening,  one  can  reasonably  believe 
that  certain  types  of  crime  are  being  per- 
mitted to  pay. 

ANARCUT 

Probably  because  of  a  rather  widespread 
recognition  that,  at  limes  and  In  certain 
sectors,  some  Negroes  have  suffered  uncon- 
stitutioiiiil  discriminations,  and  because 
ni.ft.y  oi  us  have  been  sympathetic  to  the 
ends  they  seek — and  have  not.  therefore, 
thought  very  much  about  the  destructive 
means  they  h.ive  embarked  upon  to  attain 
those  ends— there  has  been  a  rather  general 
public  ppathy  toward  their  preachments  to 
violate,  and  their  practices  in  violating,  our 
laws. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  prv>vora- 
tion.s — and.  doubtless,  there  have  been 
sonie — no  man.  or  any  group  or  race  of  men. 
can  be  permitted,  in  a  government  of  laws, 
to  take  the  law,  or  what  they  think  ought 
to  be  the  l.iw.  Into  their  own  hands,  for  that 
is   anarcjiy    which   always   results   in   chaus. 

The  fact  that  the  provocations  may  have 
been  themselves  constitutionally  unlawful 
cannot  Justify  unlawful  niean.s  for  the'r 
resoltitlon.  Both  types  of  conduct  are 
wrong — c-insitutionaliy  wrong,  the  one  as 
much  as  the  other.  And.  obviously,  two 
wrongs  cannot  make  a  right. 

THROUGH   COT'RTS 

a:i  discriminations  that  violate  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
readily  redressable  in  our  couru  which  have 
aiwavs  been  open  to  all  citizens.  And  no 
one  h.xs  any  room  to  doubt  that.  If  he  will 
resort  lo  those  courts,  and  have  the  patience 
to  await  their  processes--as  we  all  must  do  in 
an  ordered  society— all  his  coustitutijual  and 
leira:  rutl.ts  w:i:  be  vouchsafed  to  him.  what- 
ever his  crted  or  color. 

But  there  has  been  Impatience  with  the 
judicial  processes,  manifested  by  the  recent 
hue  and  cry  for  "Action  now— not  the  de- 
lays of  the  law."  Obviously,  that  cliche, 
too.  calls  for  direct  action  in  disobedience  of 
the  laws,  the  judgments  of  the  courus,  and 
of  all  constituted  authority. 

It  Is  true  that  legal  procesfies.  being  re- 
fined and  deliberative  proces.ses,  are  slow. 
But  like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  though  they 
grind  slowly,  they  grind  exceedingly  fine, 
and  their  Judgments  are  most  ll'icely  to  be 
Just. 

ONLT    WAT 

In  a:;  e-.ents.  that  Is  the  civilised  and 
American  way — and  there  is  no  other  orderly 
way-- peaceably  and  fairly  to  decide  the  Is- 
sue* that  arise  among  us,  and  to  have  an 
ordered  liberty. 

The  great  pitv  here  is  that  the.'^e  minority 
groups  are.  by  their  unilateral  mass  actions 
outside  of  and  in  deftance  of  the  law.  actu- 
ally e.-xxlmg  and  destroying  the  legal  proc- 
es.ses  which  alone  can  ever  assure  to  them. 
or  permanently  maintain  for  them,  due 
pnx-ess  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
and  that  can.  thus,  protect  them  from  dis- 
criminations and  abuses  by  majorities. 

L.TSt  May.  Mr  Lewis  F  f  owell.  then  presi- 
dent of  the  American  B.tr  Association,  in  a 
speech  dedicatir.g  the  new  Missouri  Bar  Cen- 
ter at  Jefferson  City,  said:  "M.uiy  ceniunes 
of  human  misery  show,  that  onoe  a  s<jciety 
departs  from  the  rtile  of  law.  and  every  man 
becomes  U\e  Judge  of  whicJi  lav.  3  he  wUl 
oljey  only  the  strongest  remain  free." 

RESPECT    fCiR    LAW 

I  -hliik  we  mti->t  all  agree  with  that  st,ate- 
mer.t.  and  with  his  conclusion  that  'America 
needs  a  genuine  revival  of  respect  for  law  and 
orderly  processes,  ft  reawakening  of  Indl- 
vldu.U  responsibility,  a  new  Impatience  with 
those  who  violate  and  circumvent  otir  laws. 
and  a  determined  laslatence  that  laws  be  en- 


forced,   co'virts    respected    and    due    process 
followed." 

We  must  t.ike  the  laws  Into  our  hearts 
rather  than  into  our  hands,  and  seek  redress 
In  the  courts  rather  than  in  the  streets  if  we 
are  tosiu",  ive  a£  a  civilized  nation. 

REMEOT 

TlH-  reiredy  is  a.=:  pluin  a.5  tlie  tliro.it.  It  Is 
simply  to  insist  that  our  governments.  State 
and  Federal,  rcassume  and-  di.-^ch.irge  Ihcir 
"first  duty"  of  protecting  tlie  people  again  .t 
lawless  invasions  upon  their  persons  and 
projx?rty  by  the  Impiutial  and  vigorous  c:i- 
forccnieiit  of  our  criminal  laws  and  by  th.e 
swift,  certain,  and  subst.intial  punishment 
thereunder  of  all  persons  whose  conduct  mu- 
latcs  tiiose  lav'.a— and  lo  do  50  imincdi.ileiy. 
and  hopefully  before  planned  and  organi/ed 
crime  h.us  spread  beyond  the  cipiicities  of 
our  pe.tceticepmg  maclilnery  lo  control  and  ■ 
suppress. 

These  are  not  platitudes,  but  are  funda- 
mentals and  vital,  as  every  thinking  m.i.n 
should  see.  to  the  surnval  of  our  civilized 
and  cultured  society.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  orderly  resolve  the  Issues  that  confront 
and  divide  us.  or  live  together  in  pca«e  and 
harmony  as  a  civilized  nation  of  brothers 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 


Great  Society  Effort*  Urged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Most  Reverend  Karl  J.  Alter,  ■who  is  over 
80  years  old.  has  been  a  bishop  for  25 
years  and  an  archbishop  of  Cincinnati 
for  15  years,  demonstrated  his  vision  and 
vigor,  his  youthful  exuberance  and  op- 
timi.sm  when  he  called  upon  the  youns 
people  in  his  diocese  to  face  the  respon- 
sibilities and  challen.ce  of  the  world  they 
are  now  entering,  in  his  addre.ss  at  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Our  Lady 
of  Cincinnati  College. 

This  is  an  address  that  I  wish  every 
college  graduate  in  our  country  might 
have  heard,  and  their  parents  as  well. 
The  great  challenge  facing  them  today. 
In  which  he  urged  them  to  make  their 
contributions,  was  broken  down  into 
three  fields:  First,  in  our  Interracial  re- 
lations; second.  In  the  field  of  ecumen- 
ism; and  third,  in  our  war  on  poverty 
and  the  antipoverty  program.  I  include 
this  fine  address  in  the  Record: 
Remarks    of   the   Most    Reverend    Karl    J. 

Alter,  Archbishop  of  Ci.n-cinnati.  at  tub 

COMMENCE?.IENT     EXERCISES,     OUR     LADT     OF 

CiNcrNNATi  College,  Mat  31,  1966 

Sister  Mary  Virginia,  the  President  of  Our 
Lady  of  Cincinnati  College,  members  of  the 
facultv.  distinguished  guests,  and  my  dear 
students  who  are  the  grad'uates  of  this 
evening — ■ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  perhaps  the 
250th  graduation  exercise  at  which  I  have 
presided,  nevertheless  I  do  assure  you  that  it 
Is  with  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I 
am  present  here  this  evening. 

■We  all  are  facing  on  occasion  of  a  gradua- 
tion the  future,  and  we  do  so,  I  think.  In  an 
optimistic  spirit.  I  say  that  because  these 
young  ■v.'omen  are  Joining  the  ranks  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  others  who  In  this 
year  of  nineteen  hundred  sixty-six  will  be 
receiving  their  degrees  having  completed 
their  college  cotirses.    That  meajis  that  they 
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are  now  g-oing  to  .idd  their  talent  and  their 
ability  to  the  welfare  of  our  respectUe  com- 
munities, and  we  hope  that  that  will  be  true 
also  in  re.=:pcct  to  the  Church  of  which  they 
are  members. 

I   roc.ill   Cardinal    Stritch   on   an  occasion 

such  .is  this  making  a  sido  remark  to  me 

he  said:  "I  hope  the  speaker  tonight  says 
something  worthwhile  so  that  I  can  have'a 
moment  for  a  ciiumcnt."  Vou  all.  I  r,m  sure, 
agree  with  me  that  the  speaker  this  evening 
ha.s  furni.':-hed  us  with  plontv  of  mcm.>!  food 
to  d:gcjt.  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ought 
to  be  called  upon  for  any  more  comment 
than  that  made  by  Father  Stritch  in  his  very 
apt  remarks  thanking  Father  Roosch  on  be- 
half ot,i\\\  of  us  for  a  very  substrntia!  ccn- 
tribution  to  an  Integrate  and  most  Interest- 
ing and  ursjent  subject  or  question  which  is 
before  us  .ill,  and  that  Is  the  exact  st.itus  of 
the  Catholic  college  in  the  entire  world  of 
academia  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
Church-related  institution. 

There  is  a  general  a.siuniption  that  because 
the  Church  d<x^s  speak  on  Revelation  with 
an  authentic  voice,  therefore  tlie  Church 
docs  attempt  to  spc.-,k  Infallibly  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  that  Is  absolutely  not  the  truth. 
Tlie  Church  speaks  only  In  the  field  of  Revel- 
ation and  thai  Is  not  a  subject  which  can  be 
dLscussed  In  academia  on  the  b.asls  of  the 
criteria  of  scholarship,  but  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  Word  of  God  as  He  revealed  It  Him- 
self nnd  ■WTiose  truth,  therefore,  we  cannot 
question,  and  which  He.  In  turn,  ha.s  guarnn- 
teed  by  sending  the  Holv  Spirit  and  bv  declar- 
ing that  He  would  stay  with  tis  to  a-^sure  us 
all  that  truth  would  remain.  But  it  Is  with- 
in a  very  narrow  field  that  the  Church  can 
speak  with  authority,  and  therefore  when 
Bpeaking  with  all  its  rc.=:ervations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Revelation  with  an  infallible  voice. 
In  this  field  of  scholarship  we  have  the  same 
measure  of  freedom  as  anyone  el'^e. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  academic  free- 
dom wh.lch  bcIonsTs  to  an  Individual  as  a 
member  of  a  f.aculty,  I  want  to  ask  for  a  ccr- 
.  tain  measure  of  academic  freedom  for  the 
Institution  of  which  we  have  members  serv- 
ing on  faculties.  Tlie  institution  h:vs  an 
entity  of  its  own,  an  autonomy  of  its  own, 
and  I  think  it  Is  .-i!--o  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration that  It  can  lay  down  certain  re- 
quirements not  which  will  Inhibit  In  any 
way  research  or  schoI.Tr^hlp  but  which  wlfl 
constitute  guidelines  Indicating  the  direc- 
tion In  which  we  are  going,  and  therefore  en- 
tirely In  the  oi;cn  and  ab(jve  board  so  that 
everyone  knows  and  understands  exactly 
what  our  posit  i.-^n  m-iy  be. 

This  Is  all  perhaps  a  little  bit  preliminary 
to  what  I  did  want  to  soy.  and  that  Is  this: 
We  have  the  graduates  of  tonight  Joining  the 
ranks  of  our  educated  laity,  and  In  conse- 
quence we  ore  going  to  expect  of  them  a  cer- 
tain contribution  which  they  all  can  make 
to  the  well-being  of  society  for  you  will  recall 
that  at  the  Vatican  Council,  which  was  Just 
brourtht  to  conclusion  last  fall,  great  empha- 
sis was  placed  in  that  last  chapter  on*  the 
Church  In  the  Modern  World.  Some  think 
there  is  no  conHict  b'-twecn  the  Church  and 
the  modern  wo.-ld  and  it.s  welfare  and  Its 
state  of  prorrcc.c;— quite  the  opposite,  the 
Church  is  vitally  int.  rested  in  the  progress  of 
humanity.  Tlie  cmph.nsls  Ik  on  the  value  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  individuaJ.  not  only  here 
but  hereafter,  find  not  only  hereafter  but 
here.  The  Gcspel  has  not  only  the  personal 
ndlvidual  value  for  the  world  to  come,  but 
It  also  has  value  for  society  and  for  the 
present,  the  here  and  the  now,  and  therefore 
the  Church  enle.-cd  into  that  discussion  in- 
dicating clearly  what  the  contributions 
should  be  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  here 
m  this  world  so  that  we  can  all  have  a  more 
Wholesome  life  Intellectually,  morally,  spirit- 
ually, and  In  every  other  respect  which  might 
constitute  human  progress. 

To  these  young  women  who  are  going  to 
make   their   contributions,   there   are   three 
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fields  In  which  I  would  ask  them  to  give 
thought  and  to  m.ake  their  contributions: 
First.  In  our  interracial  relatfons;  secondlv. 
In  the  field  of  ecumenism:  and  thirdlv.  in  oiir 
■war  on  poverty  and  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram. Here  are  three  areas  in  wnlch  you  can 
be  of  real  service.  This  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  Gre:it  Six'ie*y.  This  is  somethiniT  that 
we  can  axrtually  create  if  we  can  pool  all  our 
resources  and  all  our  abilities  and  develop  to 
the  full  our  potentialities.  I  think  we  can 
thereby  In  this  C.od-blefscd  world  develop  a 
Croit  Society.  You  are  to  make  vour  own 
contribution:  the  Church  invites  you  to  do  so. 
Ar,  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  am  hapnv  to 
be  present  on  an  occasion  such  .as  th's  when 
we  axe  facim:  the  future,  and  that  we  can  do 
so  in  an  optimistic  spirit.  I  take  the  occa- 
sion to  th:ink  Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  College 
for  the  splendid  program  for  the  education  of 
young  women  which  It  has  conducted  and 
for  the  far-seeing  view  which  lt.s  President 
and  its  Faculty  have  aiwavs  taken  In  this 
entire  field  of  scholarship.  In  your  name  I 
salute  once  more  the  graduates,  and  I  thank 
all  the  officers,  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  all 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  this  college 
and  I  ask  God  to  continue  to  bless  them. 


Restore  the  Constihition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  SeptemhcT  20.  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  in 
the  Saturday.  September  17.  1966,  issue 
of  the  State  newspaper  published  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.,  there  appeared  an  editorial 
entitled  "Damaged  Document."  Editor 
W.  D.  Workman,  Jr.,  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent piece  to  commemorate  Constitu- 
tion Week  which  bcaan  yesterday  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  ever\'  Amer- 
ican and  particularly  to  re.spons"ible  offi- 
cials in  our  three  divisions  of  govcm- 
mont— the  executive,  legrislative,  and 
judicial  branches. 

Editor  Workman  succinctly  points  out 
that  today  the  greatest  need  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  observance  but  restora- 
tion. He  cites  bistances  from  article  1 
of  the  Constitution  which  alone  should  be 
enouih  to  make  evei-y  American  get  out 
and  take  an  active  role  in  efforts  toward 
restoring  this  greatest  of  all  fundamen- 
tal organic  law  which  is  largelv  respon- 
sible for  building  America.  And,  if  It 
were  not  for  America,  v.here  would  the 
world l)e  today,  either  under  the  h:cl  of 
nazism  or  commimism? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tliis 
editorial  print<.-d  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jcction,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Damaged  Document 

Today.  September  17,  marks  the  start  of 
Constitution  Week— that  period  set  aside 
each  year  to  commemorate  the  slgninc  on 
this  date  In  1778,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Unhappily,  In  this  year  1966  the  greatest 
need  of  the  Constitution  Is  not  observance 
but  restoration.  The  document  which  drew 
the  awestruck  praise  of  free  men  throughout 
the  world  when  It  was  flrst  drafted  has  been 


relegated  by  power-hungry  politicians  to  the 
role  of  an  historic  anachronism. 

It-s  principles  have  been  disregarded  and 
d;storted.  Its  specific  provisions  hr.ve  been 
twisted  by  scheming  Jurists  into  shapes  never 
conceived  of  by  the  men  who  dcsignrd  the 
Constitution.  Its  well-ordered  de"sign  for 
adaptation  to  changing  conditions  has  been 
ignored  by  reform-minded  activists  who  are 
too  impitimt  to  follow  the  slow  but  sure 
method  of  alteration. 

Ilcm:  The  Constitution  states  that  "all 
legislative  powers  .  .  .  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  cf  the  United  States."  Tet  bureau- 
cratic despots  such  as  US.  Commissioner  of 
Edi.c.ition  Harold  Howe  11  seek  to  give  legis- 
lative effect  to  their  own  interpretations"  of 
federal  statutes,  using  taxpayers'  monev  as 
the  whip  to  insure  compliance  with  legally 
qiicsUonahle  "guidelines"  ° 

Item:  Tlie  Constitution  states  that  "the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  Legislature  "  Yet 
the  Congress,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
U  S,  Supreme  Court,  has  seized  control  cf  the 
elective  processes  In  selected  states  of  the 
union,  including  South  Carolina. 

Hem:  Tlie  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  "to  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces"  Yet  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  undertakes  to  thwart  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress  by  manipulating  de- 
fense funds  and  by  arbitrarily  restructlng 
the  reserve  components  of  the  nation's  de- 
fenses. 

lUm:  The  Constitution  states  that  "no 
bill  of  attalndtr  or  ej  po^t  facto  law  shall  be 
pa.-sed."  Tet  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
penalizes  .-tates  for  having  followed  cour<^es 
of  action  wh.ich  were  clearly  lepal  when  Uiken 
in  the  presidential  election  in  1!>64. 

Item:  Tlie  Con.nitution  declares  that  the 
Congress  shall  "regulate  commerce  with  fv. 
e:gn  nations."  Yet  Prr-ident  Johnson  and 
his  executive  agencies  have  conspired  with 
Great  Britain  to  impede.  ob.<^truct.  and  im- 
pose economic  boycotts  on  private  trade  be- 
tween citLtens  of  the  United  States  and 
Rhodesia. 

These  citations  are  all  drawn  from  Article 
One  of  the  Constitution.  Tlie  same  pattern 
of  abuse  and  distortion  prevails  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Con.mtution,  including  the 
Bill  of  Rlchts  which  w.os  appended  a^  a  con- 
dition for  ratification  by  the  states. 

Ilu-oughout  the  land  there  are  individual' 
and  organizations  (the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  being  a  notable  ex- 
ample) dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Constitution.  They  seek  to  promote  both 
understanding  of  and  adherence  to  the  Con- 
stitution. But  theirs  Is  an  uphill  battle 
atrainst  the  forces  which  seek  to  mold  the 
Con.'.titution  to  their  own  political   gain 

The  cryii.g  need  Is  for  the  citizenrv  of  the 
United  States  to  become  both  Intercfted  aid 
active  In  the  caure  cf  rest'.rlng  the  Con.nitu- 
tion.  Tlie  document  opens  with  a  preamble 
wiiich  attributes  the  establi.'-hment  of  the 
Constitution  to  "We  the  People." 

It  is  time  now  that  "We  the  People'  do 
ron.ething  about  restoring  the  Constitution. 


Indiana  Indebted  to  Richard  Lieber  for 
Excellent  Park  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 
Mr.  BRAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  many  men 
have    contributed    to    the    beauty    and 
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greatness  of  Indiana,  my  native  State, 
and  left  It  richer  than  they  found  it. 
One  such  man  was  Ricliard  Lieber,  a 
German  immigrant,  who  came  to  this 
country  to  stay  but  for  1  year  and  re- 
mained the  rest  of  his  life. 

Indiana  has  a  rich  and  beautiful  sys- 
tem-of  State  parks— perhaps  for  its  size 
the  very  best  in  the  United  States — but. 
without  this  man.  and  his  vision,  which 
say  these  parks  as  a  natural  treasure  to 
be  enjoyed  for  generations,  it  is  unlikely 
that  so  much  of  this  heritage  would  be 
preserved  today.  Indiana's  work  in  pres- 
ervation of  its  original  beauty  and  wil- 
derness is  a  worthy  model  for  other 
States  to  follow.  This  was  a  typically 
Hoosier  example  of  initiativr  and  In- 
diana's adopted  son.  Richard  Lieber, 
found  a  warm  reception  in  the  State  for 
his  Ideas  and  leadership. 

I  have  recommended  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  this  man.    It  was  typical 
of  Richard  Lieber  thnt  in  his  modesty 
and  humility  he  never  sought  nor  craved 
public  adulation  for  his  work.     On  the 
contrary,  he  expressed  his  own  gratitude 
at  being  able  to  do  what  he  wanted,  and 
all  Indiana  Is  in  his  debt  because  he  did. 
The  following  article  from  the  August 
28, 1966,  Indianapolis  Star  gives  the  story 
of 'Richard  Lieber's  life  and  work: 
Indiana  Indebted  to  Richard  Lieber  for 
Excellent  Park  System 
(By  Harold  Sab  in) 
Indiana's  natural   treasure  of  state   parks 
owee  much  to  a  German  Immigrant  named 
Rlctiard  Ueber  who  Intended  to  stay  only  for 
a  year  when  he  arrived  in  America  at  the 
age  of  31. 

Lieber  created  and  for  many  years  was 
head  of  the  state  park  system  and  what  now 
ia  called  the  State  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  And  his  "brief  visit"  lasted  the 
rest  of  hia  lifetime. 

Ueber  foreeaw  the  day  when  Hooslers 
would  flock  to  the  paries  by  the  thousands. 
In  1942  he  wrote:  "No,  our  parks  and  pre- 
serves are  not  mere  picnicking  places.  They 
are  a  solace  to  the  aged  and  an  Inspiration 
to  the  young.  When  the  congestion  of  an 
Increasing  population  In  days  to  come  has 
changed  everything  but  these  primitive 
places,  our  state  i>arks  will  be  one  of  the 
most  prlceleaa  possessions  of  our  people." 

Bom  at  St.  Johann-Saarbracton,  Germany. 
on  Sept.  5,  1869,  Lieber  was  attending  mili- 
tary school  In  Germany  at  an  early  age  when 
he  acquired  a  far-vlsioned  conception  of  the 
limitations  the  future  would  hold  for  him 
under  the  Prussian  regime. 

Realizing  the  spirit  of  change  had  come  to 
him  early  enough  for  him  to  benefit  by  it. 
members  of  his  family  risked  their  own  lives 
to  help  him  to  escape  from  the  country. 

His  first  move  was  to  England  where.  d\ir- 
Ing  a  brief  residence,  he  developed  a  strong 
sympathy  for  underprivileged  people  and  be- 
came Imlmed  with  civic  consciousness. 
Then  he  decided  to  see  something  of  America 
and  arrived  In  the  United  States  in  1890,  In- 
tending to  spend  about  a  year  in  this  country. 
He  is  vaguely  reported  to  have  done  some 
exploring  In  the  West  but  did  not  lose  much 
time  In  making  his  way  to  Indianapoll.s.  be- 
cause his  "beloved  "  uncle.  Herman  Lieber. 
had  come  here  after  the  1848  revolution  In 
Germany. 

Evidently  Richard  did  not  remain  long  on 
his  first  Job  In  a  local  hardware  and  general 
store,  as  that  job  was  only  a  stepping  stone. 
How  the  transition  came  about  is  not  clear 
but  hla  precocity,  early  education,  artistic 
Inclination,  and  musicianship  were  the 
means  of  bis  holding  a  position  as  music  and 


art  critic  of  the  former  Indianapolis  Journal 
for  elsht  years. 

He  bec.ime  a  naturaUzed  citizen  In  1901. 
Rich;ird  Lieber   first  became  interested  In 
conservation    when    he    attended    a    White 
House  ronferpnce  under  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1908. 

In  1915.  as  chairman  of  the  Indiana  State 
Park  Committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Samuel  M  Ri^lston.  Lieber  led  the  move- 
ment, to  bnnK  about  the  estubltshment  of 
Indiai-..is  tirst  state  parks,  which  were 
McCormicks  Creek  Canyon  and  Turkey  Run. 
In  1910  all  departments  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment concerned  with  conservation  were 
united  in  a  State  Conservation  Departm.'nt. 
of  wh'.ih  Lieber  was  elected  to  the  fulltirne 
j-xi.'-.iiion  of  director.  He  served  14  years  until 
he  resiencd  In  1933. 

Under  Lieber's  leadership,  the  number  of 
Indiana  state  parks  rose  to  10;  historic  sites 
and  monuments,  six:  state  forest.s.  four,  g.une 
preserves,    three:    fish   hatcheries,   five. 

Lieber  was  a  founding  member,  in  as.-iocia- 
tion  with  Stephen  T.  Mather,  of  the  N.T.tlonal 
Conference  of  State  Paj-ks.  organized  in  1916. 
He  w.«s  president  of  the  conference  from  1930 
to  1939.  thereafter  chairman  of  the  board. 
He  became  one  of  the  nation's  leaders  in 
parks  .Tiid  i-onservation. 

He  was  co-founder  of  the  Indiana  Ilncoln 
Union,  which  sponsored  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial at  Lincoln  City. 

.  When  Governor  Henry  F.  Schrlcker  set  up 
the  Indiana  Economic  Cotmcil.  formed  by 
the  1943  Indiana  General  Assembly  as  a  po.st- 
wur  planning  body  of  22  members,  he  named 
Lieber  as  councilor. 

In  1917  Richard  Lieber  was  appointed  by 
Governor  .J.imes  P  Gootlrlch  ns  military  sec- 
retary, with  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  title 
representiUK  his  artificial  rank  Is  still  exten- 
sively used,  without  protest.  In  connection 
with  his  name.  It  is  one  of  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  instances  of  this  kind, 
a  phenomenon  common  to  Kentucky.  But 
Richard  Lieber  was  too  big  a  man  to  need 
any  fictitiou.s  recognition. 

An  hon'ir;"u-y  det^ee  of  doctor  of  laws  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Wab.'ush  College  in  1918. 
As  a  member  of  the  National  Historic  Sites 
Committee  of  the  US.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Lieber  sained  recognition  of  Indi- 
ana's Lincoln  St,ate  Park  and  the  Nancy 
Hanks  Memorial  as  a  national  hl.storical  site. 
For  52  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Turners. 

At  Turkey  Run  Stat*  Park  in  December. 
1941,  Lieber' wa-s  lauded  at  a  dinner  meeting 
celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Indi- 
ana St-ite  Park  system. 

His  one  book.  "America's  Natural  Wealth" 
was  puhli.-hed  in  1942. 

In  his  list  d:iys  Lieber  went  with  his  wife 
to  Mccormick's  Creek  Canyon  State  Park, 
the  first  park  acquired  by  the  state.  There 
he  died  at  74.  on  April  15.  1944. 

He  had  told  some  friends  where  he  wanted 
his  ashes  to  be  buried,  at  T^irkey  Run,  on 
a  knoll,  in  a  group  of  trees,  near  an  old 
church  and  Turkey  Run  Inn.  His  wish  was 
re.'pected 

His  ashes  were  placed  in  a  memorial  plot 
below  a  huge  b<jiulder  brotight  from  the 
Dunes  SUite  Park 

On  the  crest  of  a  liigh  ridge  near  beautiful 
Sunset  Point  there  was  later  unveiled  a  btu-.t 
honoring  Richard  Lieber. 

"A.merica's  Natural  Wealth"  embxiiod 
much  of  what  he  had  learned  as  head  of  the 
Con.serv.ition  Department  in  Indiana.  The 
bix)k  wa,9  written  about  1940  at  Whip-Poor- 
Will  Lod^e.  a  log  caiiin  overlooking  Peaceful 
Valley  and  Jack.son  Brancli.  which  had  been 
his  summer  home  in  Brown  County  since 
1911. 

Richard  Lieber  voiced  a  beautiful  farewell 
In  these  words : 

"No  one  of  the  miilloos  who  enjoy  our 
state  parks  or  have  benefited  from  better 
practices  In  conservation  owes  me  anything. 


"On  the  contrary,  I  am  in  their  debt  that 
they  have  permitted  me,  a  chance  Immignuit. 
to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Only  In  these 
United  Stetes  could  a  thing  like  that  have 
happened." 


Airport  Congestion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  fFNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'VTES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Prefideiit. 
I  a»k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Airport  Conge.stion." 
This  editorial  is  from  the  issue  of  Thuis- 
day,  September  15,  1966,  of  the  Loudoun 
Times-Mirror.  Leesburg,  'Va.  The  editor 
and  publisher  of  this  newspaper  is  Arthur 
W.  Arundel,  of  Fairfax  County. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AlRPOr.T    CO.VGESTION 

For  15  days,  all  13  airlines  using  Wasli- 
Ington's  National  Airport  have  complied 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  suggested 
limit  of  40  operations  an  hour. 

You  fly  faster  today  to  get  to  your  destina- 
tion slower.  This  is  not  the  paradox  it 
seems  to  be.  Today  you  take  a  550  mph 
DC-8  fan  jet  from  Kennedy  International 
Airport  (serving  New  York)  and  you  disem- 
bark at  Philadelphia  Airport  in  53  minutes 
In  1940  you  could  board  a  185  mph  E>C-3  at 
La  Guardia  (farther  away  than  Kennedy) 
and  get  off  in  Philly  in  46  minutes.  Our  sky- 
ways are  so  crowded  that  delays 'in  takeoffs 
and  landings  make  the  diifcrcuce. 

Congestion  is  only  part  of  tl;e  trouble,  but 
it's  the  largest  part. 

After  Washington's  National  Airport  wa3 
opened  to  two  and  tliree  enplned  jets  1: f 
April,  terminal  congestion  increased  so  stead- 
ily that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  on 
July  1  announced  plans  to  limit  the  use  of 
National  to  nonstop  flighus  to  cities  within 
500  miles  of  Washington, 

Congressmen  whose  districts  would  have 
loet  service  from  National  protested  vigor- 
ously. Federal  Aviation  Administrator  Will 
McKee  retreated.  FA,\  on  July  29  issued  a 
itotice  of  a  proposed  rule  to  limit  landings 
and  takeoffs  to  a  total  of  40  an  hour.  The 
airlines  are  now  complying. 

Troubles  of  the  airlines  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  understood.  Back  in  1955.  before 
jets  were  generally  used,  scheduled  airlines 
new  only  19,7  billion  revenue  passenger 
miles  (one  paid  passenger  flown  one  mile) 
over  domestic  routes.  In  1964.  the  figure  was 
43.9  billion  revenue  passenger  miles.  Last 
year  it  w;\s  a  fat  51,6  billion.  11\e  boom  is 
reflected  in  air  cargo,  private  and  busiue.-s 
flying- 
Comes  1970  and  we  will  have  jumbo  planes, 
capable  of  carryirg  500  passengers  at  frac- 
tional rates.  Then  we  can  expect  the  arrival 
of  supersonic  Jets,  which  will  create  furth-r 
complexities  at  a  geometric  rate  of  progres- 
sion. 

Congestion  already  is  causing  delays  which 
are  dangerously  expensive.  A  recent  FAA 
study  showed  that  at  Kennedy  Airport  alone 
last  year  the  cost  of  delays  to  the  airlines 
was  $6,806,463.  Tills  represented  an  esti- 
mated total  of  18.953  hours  of  delay.  Tlie 
national  total  was  $63.6  million. 

More  Americans  are  flying  than  forecast 
even  by  the  airlines  tiheniselvcs.  Two  years 
ago,    the    experts    were    projecting    gains    of 
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seven  percent,  according  to  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association.  But  passenger  miles  flown 
jumped  15  percent  In  1964.  The  rise  in  1965 
was  18  percent.  Currently  another  24  per- 
cent Is  being  tacked  on. 

As  a  result,  airports  of  every  size  are  ex- 
panding, whore  able,  five  or  more  yc.irs  aliead 
of  schedule.  O'Hare  Airport  in  Chic-.go,  al- 
ready the  world's  btisiest.  will  handle  20  mil- 
lion people  this  ye.Lr.  Next  year  the  total 
may  be  32  million.  At  that  rate,  Chicago 
will  need  a  new  airjxirt  by  1971.  What  else 
can  be  done? 

Planes  can  bo  made  quieter,  relieving  the 
noise  annoyance  of  close-in  airports.  Air- 
lines could  study  the  use  of  vertical  and 
short  takeoff  planes.  Larger  planes  could 
reduce  the  number  of  flights.  And  high- 
speed trains,  such  as  those  planned  for  the 
Washington-New  York  run.  could  take  some 
of  the  traffic  burden  off  the  airlines. 

Even  if  all  tills  Is  done  and  more,  airports 
are  bound  to  be  crowded.  As  It  appears  now, 
only  a  drastic. — and  most  unlikely — change  In 
travel  patterns  wUl  reUeve  congestion  of  the 
skyways. 

Meanwhile,  the  astounding  thing  Is  the 
continuing  Uiabllity  of  federal  officials  to  do 
the  one  obvlcua  thing  at  hand — use  Dulles 
Airport. 
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Medicaid:  Facts  and  Fictions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement  by 
David  Langcr,  A.S.A..  presented  at  the 
annual  educational  conference  of  the 
National  Foundation  of  Health.  "Welfare 
&  Pension  Plans,  Inc.,  on  Augoist  30, 
1966,  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel,  Mon- 
treal, Canada: 

Medic.md:  Facts  and  Ficitons 
(By  David  Langer,  A.S.A.,  presented  at  the 
annual  educational  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional   Foundation   of    Health,    Welfare   & 
Pension  Plans,  Inc.,  Aug.  30,   1966,  at  the 
Queen  EUzabeth  Hotel.  Montreal,  Canada) 
New  York  State's  Medicaid  program  tmder 
Title   19  has  stirred  up  a  lot  of  controversy 
both  within  New  York  and  nationally. 

All  of  us  here  In  this  room  are  afJected  to 
a  great  extent  by  Just  how  Uie  controversy 
will  be  resolved. 

The  economic  and  political  impact  of 
Medicaid  can  be  enormous.  However,  the 
public's  knowledge  Is  fairly  limited  at  the 
present  time  and,  U  N.Y.  hadn't  passed  the 
liberal  TiUe  19  program  that  It  did.  we  still 
might  know  little  about  Title  19  except  that 
It  was  Just  another  public  assistance  program 
for  the  poor. 

It's  Important,  Uierefore,  to  review  ths 
background  of  Title  19  and  its  highlights,  to 
Uke  a  look  at  New  York's  program,  and  to 
examine  the  major  elements  of  the  Medicaid 
controversy.  I  think  that  only  in  this  way 
can  we  participate  Intelligently  in  the  na- 
tional and  state  discussions. 

On  July  30,  1965.  the  89th  Congress  en- 
acted the  "Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965." 

The  amendments  added  two  new  titles  to 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  first:  TlUe  XVIII— Health  Insurance 
for  the  Aged — now  known  as  Medicare — pro- 
Tides  health  benefits  for  persons  65  and  older 
and  Is  the  United  States'  first  natlonaj  health 
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insurance  program.  Tlie  program  Is  contrib- 
utory nnd  benefits  are  available  as  a  matter 
of  right  without  a  means  test. 

The  second:  Title  XIX — Grants  to  SUtea 
for  Medical  Assistance  Programs — or  now 
known  as  Medicaid— Is  intended  to  provide 
adequate  health  care  for  all  children  and 
adults  who  need  It  but  cannot  aflord  to  pay 
for  it  themselves.  Tlie  cost  of  the  program  Is 
to  be  met  from  peneral  tax  revenues  and 
benefits  will  be  available  only  on  the  basis  of 
a  means  test. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  29  states,  the 
Dijtrict  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  may  have  prof:r..ms 
in  operation.  To  date,  12  states  and  Purrto 
Rico  have  had  tlieir  programs  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  &  Wel- 
fare. I'll  take  a  moment  to  re.ad  the  roster 
so  you'll  know  the  status  of  your  own  state. 
The  12  states  are:  California,  Hawaii.  Idaho, 
Illinois.  Louisiana,  Minnesota.  North  Dakota! 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  and 
Washington. 

Three  states  that  are  awaiting  approval 
arc:  Nebraska,  New  Me.xico.  and  New  York. 
Twelve  other  states,  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  are  expected  to  have  plans  in 
operation  later  tills  year.  Those  twelve 
states  are:  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Marj'land.  Massachusetts,  Michigan! 
Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Three  other  possibilities  are  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,   and   the   District   of   Columbia.' 

Here  is  some  brief  background  on  Title  19 
to  give  you  some  perspective:  Since  1950, 
the  Federal  Government  has  shared  in  the 
coets  of  State  welfare  payments  for  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  disabled  adults, 
and  for  families  with  children  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance. 

With  the  Kerr-Mills  law  of  1960,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  began  to  share  with  the 
states  the  cost  of  medical  care  for  persons 
over  65  who  could  not  afl^ord  such  care  but 
were  otherwise  able  to  manage  without  pub- 
lic assistance. 

The  passage  of  Medicare  In  1965  largely 
supplanted  Kerr-Mills  with  respect  to  the 
over  65  group  but  Medicare  extended  the 
principal  of  aid  to  the  medically  indigent 
to  the  entire  population.  Including  both 
tliose  over  and  under  age  65. 
What  are  the  key  features  of  Title  19? 
First,  It  is  a  Federally  and  State  financed 
program  designed  to  make  available  adequate 
health  care  for  all  adults  and  children  who 
can't  afford  It. 

Second,  the  states  have  full  laUtude  to 
set  the  Income  and  assets  levels  to  be  used 
In  detemunlng  eligibility. 

Third,  the  states  are  free  to  determine  the 
medical  services  which  they  will  provide,  but 
at  least  five  basic  services  must  be  available 
by  July  1,  1967;  these  are  inpatient  and  out- 
patient hospital  care,  laboratory  and  x-ray 
services,  skilled  nursing  home  services,  and 
physician's  services  regardless  of  where  per- 
formed. By  July  1,  1975,  fully  comprehen- 
sive medical  care  and  services  must  be  avail- 
able to  all  eligible  persons. 

Finally,  no  deductible  or  coinsurance  fea- 
ture can  apply  to  InpaUent  hospital  servlcee 
but  such  features  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  medical  care. 

Thus  far,  there  has  been  wide  variation  In 
the  eligibility  standards  throughout  the 
country.  For  a  family  of  four.  Oklahoma's 
net  Income  limit  Is  $2,448.  For  Mnnesota  It 
Is  $2,800.  for  Illinois  $3,600,  and  for  Pennsyl- 
vania $4,000.  New  York  has  the  highest  net 
Income  limit:  $6,000. 

I  think  It  will  be  easier  now  to  turn  to 
New  York's  Medicaid  program  and  try  to  un- 
derstand how  It  came  to  be  drawn  up  the 
way  It  was  and  what  It  Is  about. 

For  those  of  you  who  want  to  go  Into 
greater  detail  than  time  permits  here,  the 
August  edition  of  Pension  &  Welfare  News 
is  carrying  an  article  than  I  wrote  on  New 


York's  Medicaid  program  that  provides  a 
more  extended  description  and  analysis. 

Briefly,  New  TS^fk  State  already  had  a  pro- 
gram for  the  medically  indigent  of  all  ages 

not  Just  those  on  public  as.'islance— even  be- 
fore Title  19  was  parsed.  I  believe  that  New 
York  W.IS  the  only  state  in  the  country  to 
have  such  a  program. 

Under  this  prior  plan,  a  family  of  four  was 
eligible  for  all  medical  services  if  Its  net  In- 
come was  under  $4,700  and  only  hospitaliza- 
tion care  if  its  net  income  was'  greater  than 
$4,700  but  less  than  $5,300.  The  $5,300  was 
In  the  process  of  being  raised  In  steps  to  the 
$5,700  level. 

With  the  passage  of  Title  19,  here  is  the 
situation  that  New  York  found  Itself  in: 

It  was  now  going  to  receive  more  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  all  the 
Federal-State  public  assistance  programs, 
because  of  the  new  cost-sharing  formula  un- 
der Title  19. 

It  was  not  going  to  receive  a  share  of  the 
ca^t  of  its  program  for  the  medically  indigent 
not  on  public  assistance,  whereas  before  New 
York  had  completely  carried  this  cost  to- 
gether with  the  local  governments. 

"Hierefore.  the  alternativee  were  either  to 
maintiUn  all  of  the  State's  programs  ex.actly 
as  they  were  but  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  state 
and  local  governments,  because  of  Increased 
Federal  aid,  or,  to  malnt.-un  the  sanie  toUU 
cat:t  to  State  and  local  government  and 
broaden  the  eligibility  standards  and  benefits. 
Governor  Rockefeller,  the  Republican  State 
senate,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  1,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Slate  assembly,  by  a  vote  of  136  to  15, 
all  decided  to  maintain  costs  as  they  were 
and  to  enlarge  the  medical  care  programs. 
Thus  the  decision  was  both  bipartisan  and 
decisive. 

Legislation  was  passed  effective  last  April 
30th  providing  that  a  family  of  four,  with  one 
wage  earner,  a  net  income  of  up  to  $6,000, 
and  assets  within  certain  limits,  could  qual- 
ify for  the  entire  range  of  medical  care  In- 
cluding hospital,  physician,  nursing,  drugs, 
appliances,  and  any  other  health  services 
required. 

All  those  who  qualify  will  receive  a  renew- 
able Identification  card  from  the  Welfare 
Department. 

The  state  wU!  deduct  out  of  Its  payments, 
all  sums  received  under  any  group  or  individ- 
ual insurance  coverage. 

After  an  uproar  from  a  number  of  upstate 
residents  and  editors  claiming  that  benefits 
were  too  liber.il.  the  State  legislature  met 
again  and  passed  an  amendment  adding  a  de- 
ductible feature,  eff&ptlve  June  30th. 

The  deductible,  which  Is  on  a  calendrir 
year  basis,  applies  when  gross  Income  exceeds 
$4,500  and  Is  1  %  or  less  of  gross  Income.  It 
Isn't  applicable  to  InpaUent  haspltal  services 
as  Is  reqoilrcd  by  Title  19.  Expenses  of  the 
entire  family  unit  are  to  be  counted  toward 
satisfying  It,  Including  any  health  Insurance 
premiums. 

In  the  days  ahead  much  ot  the  pubUc 
debate  on  Medicaid  will  center  around  what 
constitutes  a  suitable  net  Income  limit  for  a 
family  of  four.  Should  It  be  as  low  as  Okla- 
homa's $2,448,  as  high  as  New  York's  $6,000, 
or  closer  to  Pennsylvania's  $4,000? 

Other  argumenU  will  concern  themselvee 
with  eetimates  of  the  cost  of  Medicaid  to  the 
Federal  government,  the  states,  and  the  local 
governments. 

To  reduce  the  cost,  which  same  say  will 
be  considerable.  It  U  lirged  that  features 
such  as  dedtictlbles  and  coinsurance  should 
be  included. 

Let's  take  a  cloecr  look  at  tLese  contro- 
versial items. 

Life  Magazine  recently  stated  In  a  lead 
editorial  that  Oklahoma's  Income  limit  of 
$2,448  for  a  family  ot  four  was  realistic  while 
New  York's  limit  of  $7,600  would  bankrupt 
UB  all.  The  editorial  apparently  waa  cx)m- 
parlhg  net  Income  for  a  fainlly  of  4  In  Okia- 
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boma  to  what  the  editor  regards  as  the  gross 
Income  in  New  York  that  wUl  yield  a  net 
Income  of  •8.000  after  taxes.  Actually,  using 
stMKlard  deductions,  >6.500  la  correct  rather 
than  $7,500. 

I  h»Te  a  copy  of  the  budget  figures  which 
ttM  New  York  Stale  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  Home  Economlsta  produced  and  on 
wtilch  the  State  btised  Ita  eligible  net  Income 
l«rel  ot  $6,000  for  a  family  of  four. 

You  c»n  Judge  for  yourselves  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  allowancee  of  some  of  the 
Itema  included: 

The  daUy  food  aUowance  Is  $1.25  per  per- 
son. Thl«  Is  based  on  October.  1965  prices 
before  the  current  wave  of  Increases  in  the 
co0t  of  bread.  mUk.  eggs,  and  other  staples 
The  monthly  allowance  for  both  rent  and 
furi  la  $87.17.  This  Is  supposed  to  provide 
five  unfumiahed  rooms. 

Under  personal  care,  our  family  of  four— 
Incidentally,  this  consists  of  a  man  and  wife 
botween  the  a«eB  of  35  and  54,  a  boy  of  13 
and  a  girl  of  8— la  aUowed  $3.00  a  week  for  aU 
four  members,  at  $.75  per  member.  In- 
cluded in  this  $.76  la  one  halrcxit  and  two 
ahampooe  and  waves  each  year  for  the 
mother  for  special  occasions. 

I  asked  my  wife,  my  secretary,  and  a  li- 
brarian what  they  thought  of  this  allowance 
fcnd  they  uniformly  replied  that  It  is  ridic- 
ulous. 
Union  dues  come  to  85  cents  a  week. 
An  average  of  $973  per  week  is  to  provide 
the  whole  family  with  the  following:  news- 
papers, magazlnee.  books,  movies,  the  theatre. 
toys.  tMoeball  and  football  games,  sports 
equipment,  education,  school  expenses,  ciga- 
rettes, stationery,  and  postage. 

Medical  and  dental  care  arent  Included  in 
the  $8  000  budget  but  It  does  include  Social 
Security  and  State  disability  insxirance 
taxes,  which  now  total  $292  a  year  for  this 
Inoome.  ,    ,^ 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  erf  Labor  says  that 
the  above  budget  provides  a  "modest  but 
adequate  level  of  living."  It  offers  "neither 
»  t^iiniTriiiTn  maintenance  nor  a  luxury  level." 
The  Bureau  add*  that  the  budget  la  "above 
the  m«"'"""n  In  the  usual  narrow  sense  of 
that  term.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  below 
the  average  level  enjoyed  by  American  faml- 
liig^  a«  an  examination  of  Itema  and  quanti- 
ties represented  In  the  budget  wUl  disclose." 
I  tblnk  we  can  aU  agree  with  the  Bureau 
that  the  $«,000  budget  for  a  family  of  four 
Is  barely  adequate  for  living.  It  also  leaves 
Uttle  room  for  recreation  and  has  no  margin 
ftt  all  for  medical  or  dental  care,  or  college 
for  the  kid*  11  they  have  the  ability  to  go. 

This  leads  us  Into  the  next  major  area  of 
very  heated  public  debate:  the  cost  of  Medic- 
aid. In  fact,  the  Hoxise  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  Washington  hae  been  meeting 
behind  closed  doors  of  late  trytag  to  figure 
»-hi«  one  out.  What  the  Committee  decides 
may  weU  determine  whether  Title  19  will 
continue  as  Is  or  be  sharply  curtailed. 

To  give  you  some  Idea  of  how  hot  a  political 
Issue  Medicaid  has  become.  Senator  Jacob 
jAvrra  of  New  York  has  already  proposed 
three  amendments  to  cut  benefits  under 
Title  19.  He  would  permit  a  deductible  to 
be  applied  to  Inhoepltal  coeta  as  well  as  out; 
and  he  would  permit  variation  In  Income 
eligibility  as  between  counties  aa,  for  exam- 
ple, a  higher  limit  for  New  York  City  aa 
opposed  to  a  rural  area. 

Congressman  SAirun.  Stratton  of  New 
Toiit  has  suggested  a  percentage  limit  on  the 
number  of  a  state's  citizens  that  could  qual- 
ify, such  as  30%  or  40<"o. 

I  think  It's  Important  that  all  of  u«  here 
understand  what  has  transpired  up  till  now 
so  that  we  can  understand  the  meaning  of 
future  statements  on  the  cost  of  Medicaid. 

TUB  flnt  estimate,  made  In  1965.  predicted 
thkt  ths  flmt  full  year  of  operation  ot  Title 
19  would  rasult  In  an  increase  In  coert  of 
about  $338  mllUon  for  th«  entire  country. 


However,  it  became  known  this  ye.ir  that  thf> 
Increase  in  aid  tor  New  Yo.'-lc  alone  would  be 
.$138  milUoa.  and  closer  investigation  re- 
veals that  the  estimate  of  $238  million  was 
made  by  the  WeU.ire  Department  of  the  De- 
p.irt.ment  of  Health.  Edu'^ation  and  Welfare 
without  any  knowledge  that  New  York  al- 
ready hficl  a  program  for  medically  Indigent 
persons  not  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Next,  on  May  24,  1966.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's statement  In  .Allxiny  to  the  Joint 
Legisl.itive  Committee  on  Problems  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Medicare: 

The  total  cost  for  the  yc.ir  beginning  in 
1900.  siud  the  Governor,  would  be  $532  mil- 
lion versus  $449  million  in  1965.  The  Fed- 
eral share  would  increa.se  from  $79  million 
to  .5217  million:  the  Stat^e  .^iiare  would  re- 
mam  about  the  s^ime  at  $171  million;  and  the 
cost  to  the  localities  would  decrease  from 
8198  million  to  $144  million. 

The  total  of  $532  million  for  the  ye.ar  start- 
ing in  1966  w-as  based  on  actual  1965  costs 
of  $449  million  with  an  increa.^e  for  new  eligi- 
blee  under  the  more  liberal  Income  require- 
ments. 

There  was  a  gre.it  hue  ;ind  cry  raised  up- 
state after  the  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  press 
began  to  report  on  the  implic^ation.i  of  Medi- 
caid. There  were  many  an^y  letters  to  edi- 
tors, scathing  editorials,  and  sharp  phone 
calls  to  legislators  who  soon  got  the  impres- 
sion that  the  anery  citizens  outnumbered  the 
pleased  ones.  The  result,  as  you  can  guess, 
was  the  June  30th  amendment  adding  the 
deductible   feature 

To  quiet  the  fears  of  upstaters  that  the 
share  of  the  cast  for  lo<:-rilities  could  become 
astronomical  and  lead  to  bankruptcy — for 
example,  the  Welfare  Commissioner  of  Erie 
County  created  quite  a  stir  in  Buffalo  when 
he  predicted  that  .Medicaid  would  cause 
property  taxes  to  rise  $16  50  for  each  $1,000 
of  assessed  valuation^C^jvernor  Rockefeller 
had  a  special  provision  placed  in  the  budget 
for  the  coming  year  This  simply  stated  that 
no  locality's  cost  for  Medicaid  could  be  great- 
er that  year  than  it  was  in  19G5. 

Ftu^her,  in  accordance  with  a  little  known 
provision  of  Title  19.  New  York's  Medicaid 
program  will  permit  the  phasing  out  of  the 
localltlee  from  any  cost  at  all  by  June  30, 
1970.  In  other  words,  it  is  distinctly  pos- 
sible that  only  the  SUite  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments wiU  be  paying  for  Medicaid  after 
that  time 

The  next  entry  into  the  estimate  derby 
was  that  of  the  insurance  industry.  This 
group  very  much  fe.ared  that  Medicaid  could 
cause  the  loss  to  it  of  substantial  amounts 
of  individual  and  group  heiUth  insurance. 

The  Industry's  analysis  was  prepared  by 
the  American  Life  Convention,  the  Health 
Inssurance  Association  of  America,  and  the 
LUe  Insurance  Association  of  America,  and 
was  delivered  on  May  27th  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Medicare 
In  Albany. 

The  analysis  criticized  the  State's  figure 
aa  being  "considerably  understated"  and  of- 
fered a  total  co6t  figure  of  $1,800  million, 
which  is  3  4  times  higher. 

Simply  stated,  $1,800  million  w-is  arrived 
at  first  by  determining  the  number  of  eligi- 
ble persons  under  the  Income  requirement. 
This  ciime  to  8  million  people  out  of  New 
York's  total  population  of  18  million.  Next 
a  per  capita  cost  of  $235  per  year  for  health 
services  and  supplies  was  worked  up.  Multi- 
ply the  two  to  get  $1,900  million  dollars,  de- 
duct out  a  credit  of  $250  million  to  be  paid 
under  Medicare,  adjust  upward  by  10%  for 
administrative  costs  and  you  get  to  $1,800 
million. 

I  believe  that  this  figure  represents  an  out- 
side maximum  estimate  for  the  following 
reasons : 

It  assumes  that  all  8  million  persons  will 
apply  for  Medicaid  contrary  to  past  welfare 
experience.  In  1965,  for  example,  only  27% 
of  the  potential  eltglbles  applied. 


It  as.sumes  that  all  8  miUion  persons  will 
al.so  qualify  although  an  unknown  ntimb?r 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  assets  test. 

It  assumes  that  all  group  and  individual 
health  Insurance  wlU  be  dropped  by  or  for 
Medicaid  eligibles.  but  there  are  many  factors 
which  will  cause  people  to  hold  on  to  sucli 
coverage. 

Whether  27':  of  eligibles  or  50':  or  100 
apply  for  benefits  will  probably  depend  on 
howthe  program  is  presented.  If  it  is  offered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  welfare  department 
as  another  relief  program,  it  will  elicit  the 
usual  small  response.  If  it  is  presented  in  a 
favorable  setting  away  from  welfare  agencies 
and  as  a  matter  of  right  granted  by  the  State, 
similar  to  free  public  education,  it  will  elicit 
a  more  positive  response. 

Thus  it  Is  really  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
po.ssible,  to  work  up  a  good  estimate  of  Medi- 
caid's cost  at  the  present  time. 

On  August  13th,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  new  estimate  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sented behind  closed  doors  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Tliis  gave 
$1,400  miUion  as  the  projected  cost  of  New 
York's  program  in  the  year  1970. 

We  can  be  sure,  however,  when  the  actu- 
arial assumptions  become  public,  that  It  will 
Ije  found  that  the  new  figure  is  highly  quali- 
fied. 

One  factor,  for  example,  h.as  been  appear- 
ing with  greater  and  greater  frequency  In  the 
news  and  could  make  lUl  cost  estimates  ridic- 
ulous. You've  probably  guessed  correctly 
that  it  is  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of  medical 
care. 

Let  me  read  you  a  few  recent  headlines : 
"Doctors'  Pees  Up  as  much  as  300%  Under 
Medicare'*;  curiously,  this  story  was  preceded 
by  another  article  headlines:  "A.M. A.  Head 
Warns  Doctors  Against  Pee  Rise."  Here  are 
a  couple  of  others  that  have  appeared:  "Hos- 
pital Raises  Dally  Rate  $8";  "Radiologists 
Close  Placement  Biureau  to  Hospitals  Re- 
jecting Policy  of  Direct  Patient  Fees:  Medi- 
care Aides  Pear  Move  May  Result  In  In- 
flated Charges  to  Public." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the  drug 
companies  offered  reductions  after  Senator 
Long  promised  an  Investigation  of  drug 
prices.  Also,  last  Tuesday,  President  John- 
son directed  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  to  begin  a  "major  study" 
of  rising  medical  costs.  It  will  be  Interest- 
ing to  see  what  the  outcome  of  the  study  will 
be. 

I'd  like  to  make  a  few  concluding  remarks 
now. 

I  think  that  the  citizena  of  New  York  and 
the  country  are  going  to  have  to  ask  some 
searching  questions  duHng  the  great  debate 
on  Medicaid. 

If  it's  true  as  it  appears  to  be  that  a  $6,000 
net  income  for  a  family  of  four  Is  not  enough 
to  provide  medical  care,  then  the  issue  should 
be  faced  squarely:  do  we  or  don't  we  w.ant 
these  people  to  have  adeqtiate  medical  care. 
Since  we  are  a  humanitarian  people  and 
have  long  accepted  the  principle  that  even 
the  poor  should  have  medical  care,  it  then 
becomes  a  matter  of  finances  and  of  working 
out  a  satisfactory  approach. 

One  discussion  that  will  arise  with  increas- 
ing intensity  Is  whether  Medicare  should  be 
extended  to  cover  the  entire  working  popula- 
tion rather  than  just  the  over  65  group. 
Two  of  the  forces  that  will  spur  this  debate 
are  the  current  existence  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  already  covering  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  population,  and  the  rapidly 
spiraling  cost  of  comprehensive  quality 
health  services  which  will  soon  put  such  care 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  of  us  even  in  this 
room. 

In  any  event,  with  all  the  public  and  pri- 
vate ftinds  now  available  for  medical  care  we 
are  stu-e  to  see  a  period  of  enormous  growth 
In  the  construction  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes;  in  the  development  of  doctors,  nurses. 
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and  other  skilled  personnel;  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  drugs,  medicines,  and  equipment. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  at  this  date 
that  the  coming  year  could  e.asily  prove  to  be 
the  most  significant  our  country  has  ever 
known  In  the  field  of  medical  care. 

The  decisions  and  patterns  tliat  emerge 
may  be  with  us.  for  better  or  worse,  well  into 
the  distant  future. 


Tree  Farming  in  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vast 
areas  of  Texas  have  tx)day  a  rich  blanket 
of  towering  pines  and  spreading  hard- 
woods. We  southeast  Texans  are  vitally 
concerned  with  tlmberland  and  forest 
conservation.  Therefore,  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  observing  today  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  a  highly 
successful  conservation  method,  the 
American  tree  farm  system. 

Since  1941.  when  the  Clemons  Tree 
Farm  was  dedicated  In  Washington  as 
the  first  privately  owned  woodland  prac- 
ticing forest  conservation,  "tree  farm" 
and  "Smokey,  the  fire  prevention  bear" 
have  become  household  terms  to  east 
Texans  and  most  Americans. 

Our  protective  cover  of  trees,  in  itself 
a  valuable  resource,  shelters  other  re- 
sources such  as  plentiful  game,  flowing 
streams,  and  numerous  recreational 
facilities.  East  Texans  grow  trees  not 
only  as  a  money  crop  but  also  sis  an 
adjunct  to  other  farming  activities. 
Texas  forest  lands  support  expansive 
paper  and  wood  Industries,  providing 
large  industrial  payrolls. 

In  the  past  two  decades  the  beauty  of 
my  home  area,  Its  growth  and  prosperity 
have  been  enhanced  by  our  efforts  to  con- 
serve our  woodlands.  The  tree  farm  sys- 
tem and  fire  prevention  campaigns  have 
had  undeniable  success  in  our  area.  Our 
American  forestry  methods  have  been 
accorded  international  recognition.  It  Is 
only  fitting  and  appropriate  that  today 
we  pause  to  pay  thanks  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  system  and  to  the  woodland 
owners,  Industrialists,  and  dedicated 
members  of  the  State  and  National 
Forest  Services  who  made  that  success 
possible  and  profitable. 


Vernor'»,  Inc.:  100th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vemor's, 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  Michigan's  fa- 
mous soft  "drinking"  ginger  ale,  is  this 


year  observing  its  100th  anniversary.  On 
Wednesday,  September  21,  at  the  cour- 
tesy of  'Vernor's,  I  have  the  special  honor 
of  making  this  unusual  and  delightful 
product  available  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will 
find  a  moment  to  share  In  their  birthday 
observance  in  the  House  restaurant  and 
meet  Mr.  John  C.  Mackerer,  president, 
and  Mr,  James  H.  Davidson,  personnel 
director,  of  'Vernor's. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  this  secret- 
formula  product,  which  has  for  a  century 
won  the  acclaim  of  its  discoverers  around 
the  country,  was  the  creation  of  Mr. 
James  'Vernor,  distinguished  con.stituent 
of  what  has  long  been  the  13th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan,  which  I 
am  honored  to  represent.  I  am  addi- 
tionally proud  that  the  industry  which 
was  developed  from  that  discovery  and 
has  continually  expanded  through  the 
century  and  has  contributed  so  signifi- 
cantly to  Michigan's  economy  was  bom 
in  and  has  continued  to  be  home  based  in 
the  13th  Congressional  District.  So  ex- 
traordinary are  the  plant  facilities  and 
processing  procedures  of  'Vernor's.  Inc.. 
centered  in  the  heart  of  the  13th  District 
on  Detroit's  main  avenue,  that  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  an  unprecedented  tribute  to  It 
which  was  published  by  the  national 
bottlers'  Industry  In  1954.  With  minor 
Inserts  of  dates.  It  is  today's  story  of 
Vernor's,  Inc. 
The  story  follows: 

The  Vernor  Story 
james  vernor  ii,  dies;  was  tr.\de  pioneer 
In  the  death  of  James  Vernor.  on  June  30. 
1954,  the  Industry  lost  one  of  its  truly  great 
leaders.  Mr.  Vernor,  who  built  a  soft  drink 
Industry  out  of  a  secret  ginger  ale  formula, 
and  whose  "dream  plant"  was  completed  Just 
days  before  his  passing  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  James  Vernor  Co.,  Detroit.  He 
was  born  In  Detroit  on  March  25,  1877. 

Many  fields  of  endeavor  felt  the  presence 
and  Influence  of  Mr.  Vernor,  particularly  the 
.soft  drink  Industry.  He  took  a  leading  part 
In  the  organization  of  the  American  Bottlers 
of  Carbonated  Beverages,  In  1919,  and  was 
elected  Its  first  president. 

He  was  later  elected  and  served  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  association  for  three- 
year  terms  from  1921  to  1934. 

For  thirty-four  years  following  organization 
of  the  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  as- 
sociation's National  Legislative  Committee, 
and  In  January  of  1954.  was  named  Honorary 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board, 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  A,B.C.B.  In  No- 
vember 1919.  Mr.  Vernor  was  Chairman  of 
the  National  Tax  Committee  of  the  predeces- 
sor organization.  The  National  Bottlers'  As- 
sociation. 

During  a  third  of  a  century,  Mr.  Vernor 
served  on  ntmierous  other  association  com- 
mittees and  In  various  capacities,  notably  as 
Chairman  of  the  Convention  and  Exposition 
Committee,  under  whose  supervision  so  many 
of  the  outstanding  beverage  Industry  exposi- 
tions have  been  conducted.  To  these  ex- 
positions may  be  attributed  much  of  the  in- 
dustry's sustained  interest  In  modern  and 
efficient  plant  equipment,  with  resulting  In- 
fluence on  progressive  advancement  In  that 
sphere  of  activity. 

In  recognition  of  his  many  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Industry  and  of  Ita 
organizations.  Mr.  Vernor  was  named  to  re- 
ceive the  first  A.B.C.B,  Medal  of  Industry 
Service. 


The  Vernor  Stort 
The  Vernor  story  has  spanned  four  gen- 
erations of  a  single  famUy — has  occupied 
seven  plants  and  100  years  of  time.  The  only 
thing  which  has  remained  constant  and  un- 
changing Is  the  product — a  unique,  amber- 
colored,  unusual  tasting  ginger  ale  which  is 
a  staple  In  Detroit  and  other  cities  where  the 
Vernor  organization  has  plants  and  ware- 
houses. For  this  Is  a  "drinking"  ginger  ale. 
designed  as  a  beverage  and  not  es  a  mixer 
although  It  can,  of  course,  be  used  for  the 
latter  purpose.  The  Vernor  "addict"  can 
enjoy  his  beverage  hot  or  cold,  carbonated  or 
still,  in  bottles  at  fount.ains  c«-  on  "draft" 
even  in  his  own  home,  through  company- 
designed  and  constructed  equipment.  This 
phase  of  the  business  is  so  large  that  a  sepa- 
rate division  has  been  set  up  to  handle  it 

An  unpredictable  turn  of  fate  made  It 
impossible  for  James  Vernor  to  see  the  full 
culmination  of  his  greatest  ambition— the 
dream  plant  which  Is  described  In  this  spe- 
cial feature,  exclusively  prepared  by  the 
NEC  Staff  Editors  and  photographers.  This 
story.  In  Its  scope,  coverage  and  manner  of 
presentation.  Is  to  our  knowledge  unprece- 
dented in  the  industry — but  this  Vernor  bot- 
tling plant,  now  In  "full  operation,  merited 
the  time,  money  and  effort  which  was  ex- 
pended to  prepare  this  special  feature 

It  would  be  easy  to  apply  superlative.';  to 
every  aspect  of  this  establishment,  but  they 
would  be  "gilding  the  illy."  A  mere  recita- 
tion of  facts  and  figures  Is  sufUclent  to  es- 
tablish this  plant  as  among  the  largest,  most 
efficient  and  most  attractive  In  the  Industry, 
anywhere  In  the  world.  It  Is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  business  which  was  started  In  a 
drugstore  In  Detroit  at  235  Woodward  Ave.,  by 
James  Vernor,  who  was  the  proud  possessor 
of  the  number  one  Michigan  pharmacy  li- 
cense. Mr.  Vernor  developed  a  ginger  ale 
flavor  and  served  It  to  his  delighted  custom- 
ers; he  did  so  well  with  It  that  in  1896  he 
moved  to  lower  Woodward  Avenue  In  Detroit 
and  opened  a  store  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  Vernor's  ginger  ale. 
It  was  also  In  1896  that  the  second  James 
Vernor  entered  the  business.  By  1915  they 
were  operating  the  first  full  scale  bottling 
plant.  In  1927  the  founder  passed  away.  In 
1941  they  bought  a  large  building  on  the  De- 
troit river  front  and  set  up  the  plant  which 
was  familiar  to  many  bottlers  throughout 
the  country. 

In  1951  property  occupying  more  than  a 
complete  city  block  on  "Woodward  Avenue, 
the  former  site  of  Detroit's  Convention  hall, 
was  acquired.  In  1953  a  complete  conversion 
of  the  buildings  was  begun  under  plans 
jointly  made  by  the  Vernor  organization  and 
Its  architects,  Harley,  Ellington  &  Day,  Inc. 
Several  thotisand  bottlers  throughout  the 
country  know  the  site  well,  since  they  visited 
It  and  endlessly  tramped  the  vast  areas  of 
the  Detroit  Convention  Hall;  a  part  of  the 
shell  of  the  building  was  retained  to  provide 
the  storage  and  truck  loading  area  of  the 
new  plant. 

Everything  about  the  plant  Is  big.  but  Its 
size  Is  matched  by  Its  efficiency.  Its  four 
completely  automatic  bottling  lines  c^in  turn 
out  760  cases  per  hour,  per  line.  It  uses  both 
the  fork  truck  and  pallet  system  and  convey- 
ors for  materials  handling.  It  uses  the  first 
threfe  pallet  loading  machines  to  be  Installed 
In  a  soft  drink  plant.  There  are  250,000 
square  feet  of  working  space  undw  roof,  plus 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  paved  perking  lots  in 
addition  to  the  plant.  There  Is  a  sign  at  one 
oomex  of  the  building  on  Woodward  Avenue 
which  Is  66  feet  high,  36  feet  wide  and  holds 
76.000  watts  of  neon  lighting,  TTiIb  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  largest  ground -supported 
pylon  sign  In  the  country.  A  potirlng  bottle 
fills  a  ginger  ale  glass  every  6  seconds.  Fwced 
ventilation  was  required  on  the  Inside  to 
dissipate  the  heat  of  the  lighting.    The  build- 
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Ing  ha«  a  frontage  of  425  feet,  a  depth  of  650 
teet.  There  are  20.000  square  feet  of  offices, 
All  air  conditioned,  m  axe  the  offices  of  the 
production  department  and  other  facliltlea. 

Ererf  operation  In  thla  bottling  plant  In- 
cluding the  manufacture  of  the  basic  extract 
is  vtolble  from  the  street.  The  building  has  a 
complete  glass  front  from  end  to  end,  behind 
which  are  located  the  following  departmenta 
In  this  order — the  employment  office,  the  re- 
tall  fountain,  the  lobby,  the  bottling  depart- 
ment, which  Is  146  feet  long  by  52  feet  wide. 
the  sirup  room  and  the  water  nitration  de- 
partment. The  section  oi  the  bottling  de- 
partment holding  the  loading  end  of  the 
washers,  the  case  cleaners,  the  bottle  inspec- 
tion units  and  the  automatic  case  packers  la 
140  feet  long  by  90  feet  wide. 

The  erterlor  is  of  micarta  porcelain  en- 
am.eled  metal,  colored  yellow  and  green. 
The  entire  second  floor  front  Is  all  glass,  set 
in  stainleea  steel  frames.  This  window  area 
Is  be&t  resistant  actinic  glass,  and  the  top 
and  bottom  panels  are  enameled  Hercullte. 
Ofllce  Intolora  are  made  from  various  ply- 
woods, with  executive  offices  In  Philippine 
mahogany,  each  in  a  different  patem.  The 
offices  have  rubber  tiled  floors,  accoustic  tiled 
celling,  and  fluorescent  lighting  In  specially 
designed  fixtures  Is  common  throughout  the 
entire  plant.  . 

OPBUnONS  ARK  EFTICIENT  ' 

The  James  Vcmor  Company  oi>erations  are 
not  oonflned  to  the  city  of  Detroit.  It  has 
other  plants  In  Cleveland.  Toledo.  Buffalo. 
Cincinnati.  Miami  and  Tampa;  and  bottlers 
In  Taiious  parts  a<  the  country  are  under 
franchise.  It  owns  and  operates  a  subsidiary 
In  Windsor.  Canada  and  has  ten  large  ware- 
ho«Ma  operations  scattered  throughout  ktich- 
Igut  and  Ohio.  It  recently  opened  its  flrst 
marketing  area  on  the  Continent  In  Rome. 
Italy. 

The  plant  produces  only  the  famous  Ver- 
nor's  ginger  ale.  In  B  ounce  and  24  ounce 
botUes:  draft  ginger  ale  in  10  gallon  tanks 
whloh  are  designed,  made  and  maintained 
toy  the  company;  home  service  vmlta  which 
also  contain  10  gallons  of  loe  cold  ginger 
mis,  ready  for  palatable  serving:  fountain 
syrup  In  gallon  bottles  and  operates  a  foun- 
tain ooUst  for  the  pubUc  In  the  plant  itself. 
With  Its  new  facilities,  the  company  can 
produce  six  million  drlnlcs  In  a  34-hour  day. 
The  S-ounoe  bottle  wholesales  at  $1.13  a 
case,  the  24-ounce  at  $1.5«.  Fountain  drinks 
are  generally  retailed  at  10  cents. 


OntstaBAaf   Sennoa   DeliTered    bj    Dr. 
DoBkia  Williaa  Ratk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

aw    OKLAHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  hometown's  most  eloquent  min- 
isters of  the  gospd  Is  Dr.  Donald  Wil- 
liam Ruth  of  Muskogee's  First  Presby- 
terian Church. 

In  the  years  of  his  service  In  Musko- 
gee. Dr.  Ruth  has  delivered  many  fine 
sermons,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
reixlnted  and  preserved  by  appreciative 
members  of  his  oonsrecration. 

On  September  4,  1968.  Dr.  Ruth  de- 
livered a  monorable  message  with  tte 
provocaUve  title.  "If  I  Were  the  DevU." 


During  the  troubled  and  uneasy  times 
in  which  we  live  today,  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  nationwide  need  for  the 
thoughts  expressed  so  forcefully  in  this 
message. 

In  the  belief  that  Dr.  Ruth'.s  sermon 
may  help  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
many  Americans,  and  with  deep  per- 
sonal appreciation  of  the  mini^iry  of  this 
fine  man,  I  have  obtained  leave  to  have 
the  September  4  sennon  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  toxt  follows: 

If  I  Were  the  Devit. 

M.itthew  4:  3  "And  the  tempter  came   .      " 

Tlie  name  of  .\ndrcw  W.  Biackwodd  me;uis 
nothing  to  most  of  you.  It  meaiu";  much  to 
ministers  who  studied  homiletics  lor  preach- 
ing) under  him  at  Princeton.  It  means 
much.  also,  to  many  mlni.-^lers  who  never 
met  him  in  person,  but  who  knew  him  well 
from  the  printed  page,  for  he  was  a  prolific 
writer.  Dr.  Blackwood  made  a  collection  of 
sermon  titles  which  he  hid  seen  or  heard 
about  from  church  bulletin  b-oards  across 
the  couiit.'y.  He  used  to  tell  his  cl:i.s.se3  that 
the  most  spert:icular  sermon  title  he  ever 
saw  w.is  thl.?:  "If  I  Were  The  Devil.  What  In 
Hell  Would  I  Do?"  Now,  as  fruscinating  as 
that  title  n\ay  be.  no  one  of  us  knows  the- 
ological geography  we!!  enough  to  know  what 
we  would  do  in  that  location.  Yet  each  one 
of  us  h.is  been,  at  some  time  or  anotlier.  a 
temporary  re.sldent  in  the  sviburbs  of  hell. 
You  have  seen  the  pale,  drawn,  guUt-ridden 
face  of  a  man  or  a  woman  who  says,  "I  have 
been  through  hell."  And  you  know  what 
that  person  mean.s.  But  the  experience  has 
been  right  here  on  e.irth,  and  the  sufferer 
has  been  very  much  alive.  Sr> — it  will  do  U3 
infinitely  more  good  to  concentrate  on  this 
question:  If  I  were  the  devil.  If  the  powers  of 
evil  were  all  concentrated  in  me  and  I  wanted 
to  defeat  God,  what  would  I  do,  here  and 
now.  In  tiie  world^  H.)w  wou'd  I  go  about 
if 

I  If  I  were  the  Devil,  I  would  concentrate 
on  making  all  people  pes,«;imj.stic  I  would 
keep  telling  them  how  the  world  is  in  a 
headlong  rush  towards  de.struction,  and  that 
nothing  can  stop  it.  I  would  pick  up  every 
bit  of  bad  Information  about  the  3  ~tp  of  our 
modem  teen-agers  who  go  wrong  and  mag- 
nify it  OS  If  they  were  characteristic  of  all 
young  people.  IJf  I  were  the  devil  I  would 
not  want  anyone  to  have  any  hope  for  the 
younger  generation.  I  would  keep  people  as 
pessimistic  about  youth  as  they  could  be 
kept.  And  that  part  of  my  Job  would  be 
relatively  simple,  for  I  would  just  let  pes- 
simistic human  beings  do  the  Job  for  me. 
There  are  plenty  who  already  have  a  great 
deal  of  practice  at  that  kind  of  pessimism. 

But  pesKlrrUsm  can  ^e  directed  at  adults. 
alsa  If  I  wore  the  devil,  I  would  iise  dis- 
couragement as  my  chief  weapon.  Discour- 
agement makes  one  pessinrlstic.  There  are 
certain  catch  phrases  I  would  go  about  whts- 
pering  in  people's  ears  I'd  whL«per.  "No  one 
cares  about  you.  In  this  world  you've  got  to 
look  out  for  yourself  "  Tliat  thought  alw.nys 
discourages  a  high  percentage  of  perrons,  for 
sometimes  It  seems  so  true.  Even  one  of  the 
Psalmists  recorded  his  bitter  feelings  wlieu 
he  wrote,  "No  man  careth  for  my  soul."  The 
fact  that  this  Is  always  untrue  does  not  mat- 
ter, as  long  as  people  can  be  made  to  believe 
It.  The  time  was.  when,  if  I  had  been  the 
devil.  I  would  have  whispered.  "Even  God 
doesn't  care.'  That  got  old  Job  to  thinking, 
centuries  and  centuries  before  Jeeus  come 
Into  the  world.  But  the  20th  century  la 
different,  and  now  I  would  simply  whisper, 
"God  la  dead.-  That  would  shake  a  dls- 
ootiraged  person  up  pretty  well.  And  then. 
If  I  were  the  devil,  I'd  whisper,  "Life  Is  hope- 


less "      When    circumstances    are    at    their 
worst,  as  they  are  at  various  times  for  ever>-- 
one.  the  Idea  that  life  Is  hopeless  taV:es  root 
and  grows  In  some  people.     And  then,  if  I 
were   the  devil.  I'd  whisper.   "Forget  about 
the  future.     All  that  'pie  in  the  sky  by  and 
by'   stuff   is   nonsense.     Eat,   drink,    and    l>e 
merry.    Live  it  up  right  now.    There  m.iy  not 
be   a    tomorrow,   with    the   hydrogen    bomb. 
Viet  Nixm,  and  all  that."     And  some  people 
would  listen.     They  would  beha\e  like  they 
had   been  created  in  the  image  of  animals. 
If  I  were  the  devil.  I  would  try  my  best  to 
keep    people    from    getting    hold    of   a   book 
CTilled  the  Bible.    I  would  not  w.^nt  people  to 
he.ar  such  statements  as  "In  the  world  you 
will  have  tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer. 
I  have  overcome  the  world."    There's  hope 
In  that  kind  of  idea,  nnd  I  would  not  want 
people  to  have  hope.    I  would  not  want  peo- 
ple to  hear  a  promise  like.  "Call  upon  me  in 
the  hour  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  you." 
That  would  be  a  glimmer  of  hope  In  the  dark 
night  of  a  man's  soul.     If  I  were  the  devil.  I 
would  try  to  keep  people  blinded  to  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  brought  the  good  ne-^-s 
of  hope  to  the  world  and  that  hope  is  still 
very  much  in  operation.     The  forgetfulne^s 
of  that  fact  Is  what  makes  people  pessimistic. 
II.  If  I  were  the  Devil.  I  would  concen- 
trate   on    making    Christians    forget    wliat 
Christ    really    asked    of    them.      You    and    I 
know,  when  we  stop  to  think  about  it.  that 
He  asked  only  one  thing:  that  people  follow 
Him.      Tills    makes    them    Christians.      But 
it   is  not   easy.     He  said   that  the   road    is 
straight   and   not   very   wide,   and   so    takes 
concentration.     He  said  that  following  Him 
meant   putting   Him   ahead    of   all   else,    in- 
cluding family,  money,  position,  or  anything 
we   value  highly.     All  of   these   things   only 
have  real  and  permanent  value  when  a  per- 
son  truly  follows  Him.     He  was  quite   ex- 
plicit in  saying  that  following  Him  meant 
abiding  by  two  laws.     The  flrst  Is  that  you 
must   love   God   with   your   emotions,   your 
mind,   your   spirit,   and   your   body.     That's 
the   complete    person.     The   second    law   Is 
that  you  must  love  other  people  with  whom 
you  come   in  conscious  contact.     Jesus  put 
quite  an  emphasis   on   loving  other  people. 
By  that  He  meant  that  we  should  have  ac- 
tive good  will  towards  other  people.     "Love 
one  another,  for  love  Is  of  God,"  we  are  in- 
structed.   And  If  we  forget,  or  do  not  under- 
stand, or  need  Inspiration,  a  holy  book  called 
the  Bible  has  been  given  to  us,  wherein  we 
may  find  unfailing  rules  of  what  we  otight  to 
believe  and  how  we  ought  to  act.    The  people 
who  are  willing  to  be  His  followers  form  a 
felloyshlp.    which    Is    called    the    Christian 
Church.     The  Church  exists  In  the  world, 
as  yeast  exists  in  dough,  as  salt  exists  in  food, 
as  light  exists  in  darkness.     The  fellowship 
Is  for  one  purpose,  and  that  Is  to  help  the 
individual  follow  Jesus. 

Now,  if  I  were  the  devil,  I  would  go  to 
work  on  this  whole  setup,  and  fast.  I  sup- 
pose the  best  place  to  start  would  be  with 
the  whole  bunch.  I'd  start  with  the  church. 
If  I  were  the  devil,  I'd  try  to  throw  the  church 
off  that  straight,  narrow  road.  It  would  be 
so  much  more  productive  to  get  great  num- 
bers thrown  off  all  at  once  than  to  work  with 
Christians  one  at  a  time. 

The  first  tiling  I  would  do  would  be  to  put 
on  a  world-wide  publicity  campaign  using  the 
slogan.  "The  church  is  a  failure."  I  would 
not  be  more  explicit  than  that.  In  the  strug- 
gle for  men's  votes,  one  ought  not  to  go  out 
on  a  limb  where  he  has  to  explain  too  mucli. 
A  catch  phrase  is  called  that  because  it  may 
catch  on,  and  It  may  catch  people  off  guard 
mentally.  People  begin  repeating  it.  And 
when  they  begin  repeating  it,  they  begin  be- 
lieving it.  I'd  see  how  many  church  mem- 
bers I  could  get  to  repeat  the  slogan  in  their 
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daily  conversation.  Then  I  could  cross  them 
off  my  list,  knowing  that  they  would  not 
cause  me  any  concern.  The  church  cannot 
ever  count  on  any  member  who  believes  that 
the  church  Is  a  failure.  A  slogan  campaign 
like  that  would  get  a  large  part  of  my  Job 
done  in  a  hurry,  if  I  were  the  devil.  Of 
course  it  would,  for  no  one  wants  to  be  a  part 
of  a  failure.  Id  be  proud  of  myself  for  that 
stroke  of  strategy. 

But  I  would  only  convince  some  of  the 
people  with  such  an  obvious  lie,  so  I  would 
open  up  another  road  for  the  church  to  travel 
so  it  would  not  seem  like  quite  such  a  fail- 
ure. If  I  were  the  devil.  I  would  concentrate 
on  convincing  the  church  that  its  primary 
task  Is  to  change  society.  Let  it  forget  about 
people.  "If  there  Is  a  good  society,  a  good 
environment,  everyone  will  be  good,"  I  would 
tell  them.  It  doesn't  matter  that  such  be- 
havioristic  psychology  is  certainly  not  be- 
lieved by  scientists,  nor  even  by  people  who 
use  Just  plain  common  sense.  At  least  chang- 
ing society,  though,  would  get  headlines  for 
the  church,  and  make  some  of  the  individual 
members  forget  that  they  are  not  called  on 
to  love  humanity  in  general,  but  to  love  the 
unlovely,  specific  h\mian  being  down  the 
block  or  across  town. 

But  then.  If  I  were  the  devil.  I  would  con- 
centrate more  than  anything  else  on  getting 
that  Book  put  on  the  shelf.  It  doesn't 
matter  that  the  Bible  was  once  the  best 
seller,  and  that  It  has  now  been  overtaken 
by  the  handbook  of  Communism.  That  is 
not  enough.  If  I  were  the  devil.  I  would 
never  rest  PS  long  as  one  little  child  Is  learn- 
ing a  Bible  story;  as  long  as  one  teen-ager 
is  checking  his  values  against  what  the  Bible 
says;  as  long  as  one  young  couple  wants  a 
Bible  In  their  new  home:  as  long  as  one  dis- 
couraged man  or  woman  turns  to  the  Bible 
for  comfort  and  direction  and  hope;  as  long 
as  one  dying  man  repeats  its  words  in  his  last 
breath.  If  I  were  the  devil.  I  would  work 
unceasingly  to  determine  the  power  of  that 
Book,  for  only  the  Christians  have  and  if 
they  don't  use  it.  no  one  will. 

But  if  I  were  the  devil,  I  would  know 
certain  things.  I  would  know  that  In  the 
last  analysis  I  would  lose,  for  the  promise  of 
God  is  that  good  will  ultimately  triumph 
over  evil.  I  would  know  that,  while  I  could 
make  some  people  stumble  and  curse  God 
and  die.  there  would  be  others  who  would 
be  victoriuos  because  they  had  heeded  the 
instructions  of  the  Bible.  Listen  to  this 
passage  from  Ephesians:  "Be  strong— not  in 
yourselves  but  in  the  Lord.  In  the  power  of 
His  boundless  resource.  Put  on  God's  com- 
plete armor  so  that  you  can  successfully 
resist  all  the  devil's  methods  of  attack.  For 
our  fight  Is  not  against  any  physical  enemy: 
it  Is  against  organizations  and  powers  that 
are  spiritual.  We  are  up  against  the  unseen 
power  that  controls  this  dark  world,  and 
spiritual  agents  from  the  very  headquarters 
of  evil. 

Therefore,  you  must  wear  the  whole  armor 
of  God  that  you  may  be  able  to  resist  evil 
in  its  day  of  power,  and  that  even  when  you 
have  fought  to  a  standstill  you  may  still 
stand  your  ground.  Take  your  stand'  then, 
with  (1)  truth  as  your  belt.  "(2)  righteousness 
your  brea-stplate.  (3)  the  gospel  of  peace 
firmly  on  your  feet,  (4)  salvation  as  your 
helmet,  and  (5)  in  your  hand  the  sword  of 
the  spirit,  the  word  of  God,  (6)  above  all  be 
sure  you  take  faith  as  your  shield,  for  it  can 
quench  every  burning  missile  the  enemy 
hurls  at  you.  Pray  at  all  times  with  every 
kind  of  spiritual  prayer,  keeping  alert  and 
persistent  as  you  pray  for  all  Christ's  men 
and  women  .  .  .  and  grace  be  with  all 
those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  •with 
unfailing  love.'' 

Prayer;  O  God.  who  hast  shown  us  what 
Thou  dost  expect  of  us,  and  who  dost  call  us 
to  walk  with  Thee;  we  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  wiles  of  evil,  as  snares  set  for 
us.  Lead  us  In  the  straight  way  that  leads 
to  life. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CAtrrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Ray,  Intemational  lawyer  and 
author  and  former  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  on 
September  9  on  the  question  of  the  U.S. 
programs  in  foreign  countries,  conclud- 
ing that  the  U.S.  aid  pushes  Government 
ownership  in  aided  countries.  His  ad- 
dress, prepared  by  the  Fiiday  Flashes 
published  in  the  Commonwealth,  follows: 
U.S.  Aid  Pushes  Government  Ownership  in 

Aided     Countries;     Philip     A.    Rat     Sees 

"Third   World   Gallop  Toward  Corporate 

State  " 

(From   Address   by  Philip   A.   Ray.   interna- 
tional lawyer  and  author ) 

A  billion  or  more  people,  the  so-called 
Third  World,  live  In  a  hundred  or  more  na- 
tions, many  of  them  carved  afresh  from  the 
old  colonial  world;  others,  as  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, old  countries  that  have  not  been  able 
to  assimilate  the  past  or  to  surmount  the 
present.  The  great  and  very  real  economic 
advances  made  by  underdeveloped  Russia 
and  more  so  mainland  China  since  World 
War  II,  plus  the  unity  achieved  between 
regimes  with  such  striking  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural differences,  entice  them  mightily, 
cannot  be  against  aid 

It  is  this  Third  World  then,  that  we  would 
aid  because  their  ultimate  choice.  If  it  rests 
with  the  dictators  of  the  East,  would  spell 
the  balance  in  the  Cold  War  and  overpower 
the  already  disunited  West.  We  cannot 
therefore  be  against  aid.  but  have  to  regard 
as  urgent  that  it  re-sponds  to  both  charitable 
and  strategic  considerations. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  it  does  neither,  and 
that  in  most  of  our  present  aid  policies  we 
have  been  pursuing  a  pattern  of  fancy  and 
fiction  imbedded  In  our  political  mentality, 
divorced  from  the  facts.  In  the  main  fruitless 
and  In  the  end  downright  injurious  both  to 
us  and  the  recipients. 

Every  summer  for  many  years  we  have  gone 
tlirough  a  farcical  little  "ritual  in  which  our 
leaders  tell  us  that  the  aid  requests  to  Con- 
gress have  been  pared  to  the  bone,  with  a 
view  to  the  utmost  in  economy  and  efficiency. 

IS    aid    really    ONLT    $3-$4    BILLION? 

This  highly-publicized  annual  exercise 
tends  to  fix  in  our  minds  that  our  annual 
aid  is  something  like  $3-$4  billion— uni- 
formly portrayed  as  amounting  to  less  than 
one-half  of  I'^r  of  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, and  hence  trifling.  Tills,  however,  is  far 
from  the  fact  on  both  counts,  i  e.,  as  to 
amount  and  significance 

While  the  $4  billion  plus  about  represents 
our  annual  direct  appropriation  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  it 
does  not  include  such  other  Aid  vehicles  as 
our  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  the 
Interamerican  Development  Bank  (IDBi.  di- 
rect Treasury  Department  Credits,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  (IDA),  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  the  various  Aid 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Peace 
Corps  and  our  approximately  tl.5  billion  in 
agricultural  surpluses. 


SIZE    NOT    MOST    tMPORTANT    ASPECT 

In  the  first  seven  and  a  half  months  of 
calendar  year  1666.  President  Johnsons  new 
foreign  aid  requests,  exclusive  of  the  military 
cost  of  South  Vietnam,  were  »9  166  billion. 
Funds  authorized  and  placed  in  line  for 
spending  but  not  spent,  amount  to  »16  925 
billion.  The  staggering  total  of  new  requests 
and  unliquidated  funds  already  in  the  aid 
pipeline  is  $26,091  billion. 

Whether  our  aid  Is  $4  bMllon  or  $30  billion 
is.  however,  not  the  most  important  aspect. 
The  program,  already  long-continued,  prom- 
ises to  be  with  us  forever,  if  its  measurable 
benefits  are  any  guide. 

$3-A-TEAR    GAIN 

In  Mexico,  for  example,  surely  one  of  the 
mast  developed  of  aid -recipients.  In  the  six 
years  of  President  Lopez  Mateos  the  per 
capita  gain  in  national  product  w.as  certainly 
no  more  than  $3  per  year — mostly  lodged  in 
a  thin  upper-veneer. 

According  to  the  Interamerican  Committee 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Latin  America 
as  a  whole  in  1966  will  fail  to  balance  its  ex- 
ternal accounts  by  about  tl.O  blillon.  deepite 
tlie  receipt  in  this  year  of  $1.4  billion  in  net 
new  grants  and  credits,  mainly  from  the 
United  States. 

In  the  past  month  alone.  Prance  expressed 
renewed  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  bv 
exchanging  $65  million  for  that  much  of  our 
gold  reserve:  the  U.S.  government  borrowed 
millions  in  Italian  lira  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  use  in  purchasing  dollars 
to  prop  the  dollar  In  the  international  mar- 
ket place. 

We  cannot  continue  as  we  have  without 
foreseeing  the  sure  collapse  of  the  dollar  as 
a  reserve  currency  people  and  governments 
will  be  willing  to  hold,  and  with  it  a  probable 
world-wide  deflation  and  depression. 

A  given  year's  deficit  Is  no  measure  of  the 
demand  that  could  be  made  upon  us  for 
gold,  since  there  are  about  $30  billion  in  de- 
mands which  could  be  levied  today,  more 
than  twice  our  gross  gold  holdings 

A  large  part  of  our  foreign  aid  passes 
through  the  recipient  and  winds  up  in  the 
hands  of  Western  Europe's  central  govern- 
ment banks,  becoming  part  of  the  dollar 
holdings  leveled  at  our  inadequate  gold 
hoard. 

The  large  surpluses  in  the  over-all  ac- 
counts of  the  principal  Western  European 
nations,  excluding  Britain,  currently,  can 
only  be  derived,  it  seems,  from  the  less-de- 
veloped countries  we  are  seeking  to  aid 

WE    PUSH    SOCIALISM    ABROAD 

In  effect  we  are  borrowing  from  de  C.auiir. 
et  al,  on  demand  notes  and  giving  or  lending 
the  borrowed  money  under  the  Alliance  para 
Progress  and  elsewhere,  only  to  see  the  equiv- 
alent promptly  restored  to  the  lender 

The  main  thrust  of  our  aid  program  seems 
designed  to  engender  an  advanced  form  of 
revolutionary  socialism  In  countries  alreadv 
generally  lacking  In  electoral  machinerv  or 
any  other  established  institutions  to  safe- 
guard the  citizen  from  authoritarian  central 
power. 

WHAT  IS   "LAND  RETORM"? 

If  you  talk  of  land  reform,  as  I  have  to 
citizens  In  Argentina  and  elsewhere,  it 
means  to  them  that  the  government  tiikes 
land  from  one  man.  cuts  it  up.  and  gives  it 
to  peasants  lacking  In  the  technologv  or  the 
capital  to  farm  it. 

Then  the  government,  although  it  hits  no 
capital  or  technology  either,  is  expected  to 
provide  both.  Higher  taxes  can  do  nothing 
but  subtract  already  scarce  capital  from  the 
private  sectcH-. 

The  policy  of  our  major  aid  programs  is 
that  the  money  shall  go  to  governments  or 
into  projects  for  governments.  And  with 
this  money,  these  governments  are  going 
Into  business  on  a  grand  scale:  in  Mexico, 
84 '"r  of  the  top  30  Industries  are  govern- 
ment owned. 
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It  l8  safe  to  say  that  throughout  the  Third 
World,  there  U  a  gallop  toward  the  corporate 
■t»t«.  aometblng  Ijcnln  considered  as  a  nec- 
eaaarj  prelude  to  oommunlzatloa.  Our  aid 
positively  assists  In  this. 

Local  private  capital  flees  In  the  face  of 
this  hostile  enTironment.  Foreign  private 
development  capital  stays  home,  duly  warned 
of  the  risk*.  Aid  proponents  castigate  these 
fearful  entrepreneurs  and  call  for  more  aid. 

Time  after  time,  urged  on  by  US.  indif- 
ference or  positive  encouragement,  the  aid- 
reclplent  countries  are  choosing  the  govern- 
ment road  at  the  expense  of  the  private  sec- 
tor. If  we  do  not  act  at  home  or  In  ovir 
foreign  aid  policies  as  If  we  believed  In  our 
system,  how  can  we  e.^cpect  aid-recipients, 
already  besieged  by  the  opposite  view  from 
the  camps  of  Conununisnx,  to  believe  In  it. 
or  even  In  our  sincerity? 

COVXKNMCNT  AID   UP.   PRfVATK   INVESTING    DOWN 

We  are  witnessing  today,  partly  In  conse- 
quence of  our  aid  poUclea,  the  substitution 
of  more  and  txMre  government  ownership  in 
the  recipient  countries  for  privately  financed 
devdopmuit. 

In  LaUn  America.  In  1967.  VS.  Industry 
brought  In  mere  than  $1  billion  In  n£W 
plants.  With  the  inauguration  of  the  Allanza 
and  afterward,  the  export  of  new  private 
capital  to  Latin  America  fell  through  the 
roof,  down  to  minus  figures.  In  19«5.  it  roee 
»galn  to  9300  mllHon.  «rhlch,  even  so.  Is  a 
Isare  one-flfth  erf  the  U-S.  government  aid  In 
the  same  year. 

Whatever  may  be  said  aa  to  the  short-term. 
charitable  benefits  of  our  aid  programs,  it 
seems  clear  that  they  are  aiding  rather  than 
countering  the  Communists  In  the  strategic 
arenA. 

WHAT    W*    SHOULD    THJ.    AIDKD    OOUNTRIKS 

We  hare  tbe  right  and  the  Imperative  duty 
to  a»y  to  the  aid-recipient  .governments:  Our 
aid  will  be  specific  will  be  limited  to  projects 
such  as  roads,  ports  or  other  Infrastructure 
consistent  with  the  fundamentals  of  our  own 
system  of  private  sector  primacy,  will  be 
limited  In  duration  and  non-perpetual,  and 
will  be  conditioned  upon  the  creation  In  the 
host  conntry  of  an  environment  demonstrat- 
edly  cordial  to  private  development,  to  the 
diminution  of  government  ownership  and 
control  and  to  the  creation  of  institutions 
which  diminish  and  disperse  the  pervasive 
power  ot  central  government.  Under  any 
other  rules  our  aid  Is  not  even  charitable, 
since  It  Is  a  denial  of  our  beliefs. 

With  the  stability  of  the  dollar  threatened 
by  long-recurring  deficits,  we  are  by  no 
means  in  a  position  to  promise  the  Third 
World  that  aid  along  present  tines  will  be 
continued  to  limits  In  time  which  cannot 
now  even  be  foreseen.  A  default  In  thoee 
promises  would  only  deepen  existing  despair 
and  accelerate  the  currents  of  disbelief  in 
our  system  and  our  sincerity. 

N^ED    NATIONAL    AmuMANCK  I 

We  urgently  need  a  freah  national  affirm- 
ance of  the  validity  of  the  concepts  that 
made  us  strong  In  the  first  place:  self-reli- 
ance, austerity,  governmental  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint  to  reverse  the  fundamen- 
tal inflation,  freer  not  more  restrictive  goods 
and  capital  markets.  Then  and  only  then 
wtU  w«  T>e  m  a  position  to  aid  anybody. 

ANSWZaS    TO    WIUTTEN    QUESTIONS    FROM    FI  OOB 

Question.  Why  the  tendency  towstrd  cen- 
traUxation  in  underdeveloped  areas? 

Answer.  Many  have  only  embryonic  polit- 
ical Institutions.  In  Latin  America  they're 
there  on  paper  but  strong  tradition  erf  "per- 
sonallsmo."  A  common  denominator  is  lack 
of  astabUsbed  local  power  structures.  Thus 
power  gravitates  to  a  central  government 
Vlth  far  higher  degree  o^  what  we  think  of 
fts  "aoclallan.' 

QiMstioa.  (H.    J.    Braeslngton) .  Can    we 


prevent  "rish"  on  our  p  >"<1  re-.';Tv'>«  by  i'X- 
eign  r.'edr.ors? 

Answer.  Recent  hlsti^ry  Indioates  steidy 
erosion.  If  confldeiioe  in  dollar  lowers.  It 
will  continue.  Unless  we  reverse  our  deflclta 
we're  bound  Ui  fee  crisis  -n  dollar  confidence. 
Elimm.irion  C)f  [?)ld  won't  stop  deficit. 

Question  (Arthur  H.  Belli.  Cm  ec<>iu->m!c 
and  military  aid  ever  m.ike  a  democrav-y  of 
Vietnam'' 

Answer  Can't  hope  to  succeed  everywhere 
ail  the  lime.  Should  offer  aid  for  establish- 
ment of  Instttixtions.  Have  to  distinguish 
between  freedom  liberty  and  the  electoral 
pr.>-ess.  Can  have  "abracadaijra"  elections 
suc'n  .i£  in  C<immun!5t  world. 

Question  iDavid  FrankeD.To  w'aat  ex- 
tent does  ioreign  aid  return  tu  the  U.S.  m 
trade? 

Aniswer  Mooted  question.  Official  state- 
ments slir>w  return  ot  si?me  80  "^  on  a  basis 
of  alle-:;e<i  fi  M  billion  In  aid.  They're  large- 
ly estimates.  American  priv.ite  i:ive.stment 
is  equally  a  stimulus  to  export  of  American 
goods— and  better  than  filtering  funds 
through  povernment. 

Question  (Dr.  Von  T  ElUworthK  Can  we 
weaken  foreign  cotintries  with  too  much  aid? 
Answer  Yes.  but  its  not  a  qvic'^tion  of  too 
much  but  whether  It  can  be  put  on  a  pattern 
we  can  stick  with.  Need  the  right  kind  of 
assistance— in  accord  with  our  uwn  belieli 
and  traditions. 


been  a  blcKing  for  hundreds  of  children  in 
Cincinnati. 

I  testify  to  the  above  because  I  know  the 
homes  and  families  involved.  We  have  had 
forty-four  teen-agers,  thirty-two  boys  and 
twelve  girls  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
training  program  at  our  center,  as  many  as 
ten  at  one  time.  Our  staS  has  taken  on  this 
responsibility  without  any  additional  salary: 
every  penny  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corp.s  money  that  came  to  us  went  directly  to 
the  vouth  wh  >  worked  as  trainees. 

I  believe  that  all  the  above  mentioned  ac- 
tlvitlc-s.  supplementing  our  regular  program, 
have  been  a  big  factor  In  preventing  such 
outbreaks  as  occurred  in  Los  Angeles,  Clove- 
land  and  elsewhere.  This  is  not  a  reflection 
on  others,  bvu  simply  a  word  of  appreciation 
to  all  who  are  volunteering  to  fight  in  the 
Anti-Poverty  War. 

Some  of  us  have  put  In  double  time  in  or- 
der to  make  the  program  work.  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  I,  too,  am  a  taxpayer  and 
know  that  there  is  a  real  cost  to  all  of  us, 
but  I  am  willing  to  pay  whatever  it  costs  to 
help  our  youth  become  the  kind  of  citizens 
of  which  our  nation  can  be  proud. 

I  hope  that  you  will  vote  for  a  contintia- 
tion  and  increase  of  funds  when  the  Anti- 
Poverty  program  comes  up  for  your  vote! 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLLMH  W.  Nelson. 

Superintendent. 


War  on  Poverty  Lauded 

E.XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.-FNT.\-nVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1966 
Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
crilicism.s  have  been  leveled  at  the  war 
on  poverty  program-s,  but  most  of  us.  I 
believe,  are  well  aware  of  the  vital  role 
the  various  antipoverty  programs  have 
played  In  helping  the  underprivileged 
people  of  our  cities. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
William  W.  Nelson,  superintendent. 
Emaiuicl  Community  Center,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  wliich  reflects  the  keen  sense  of 
public  service  and  community  progress 
of  Mr.  NeLson  and  the  staff  at  the 
Emanuel  Conrununiiy  Center  In  con- 
nection with  those  who  are  volunteering 
to  fight  in  the  antipoverty  war. 
Mr.  Nelson's  letter  follows: 

EMANtTL   CoMMUNtTT    CeNTFR. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Auguat  -.3,  196S. 
Hon.  John  J   GnLiCAN. 
Hou.<:e  of  Repre-'entativei, 
Washington.  D  C 

HoNORAPLE  Sir-  Some  meitibers  of  Congress 
mav  not  know  what  the  An tl -Poverty  pro- 
gram means  to  the  under  privileged  people 
In  our  cities. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  proerr.im  h,\s 
done  a  ereat  deal  for  the  poorest  people  in 
Cincinn.itl  Tlie  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
has  placed  money  Into  the  pockets  of  hun- 
dreds of  our  teen-agers  involved  In  training 
programs.  Special  counselling  h;is  been  a 
great  help  to  some  oX  the.se  youth  who  found 
It  difficult  to  And  a  vocation  or  to  get  along 
with  others  in  employment  situutions.  The 
Neighborhood  Services  provided  by  the  Com- 
munity Action  Commission  has  been  an  im- 
portant f.actor  In  generating  hope  In  the 
hearts  of  many  people  who  were  much  frus- 
trated.    The   Head   Start   progr.tm   has   also 


Veterans  Pension  Act  of  1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19.  1966 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  always 
shown  great  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  American  veteran  and  his  depend- 
ents. This  concern  is  very  evident  from 
the  consideration  that  the  House  now 
gives  to  H.R.  17488,  a  bill  to  relieve  some 
of  the  burdens  borne  by  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents  due  to  the  liigh  cost  of 
living. 

I  have  always  supported  legislation  to 
provide  adequate  pension  benefits,  hos- 
pitalization, and  other  necessary  care  for 
our  veteraiis  and  their  dependents.  Tlie 
Nation  owes  much  to  those  who  have 
served  our  country  in  time  of  war  and 
great  national  emergency,  and  the  least 
that  we  can  do  for  these  patriotic  Amer- 
icans is  to  provide  for  them  and  their 
loved  ones  whenever  the  necessity  arises. 
I  support  H.R.  17488.  The  time  has 
arrived  for  the  Congress  to  take  positive 
action  to  relieve  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  more  needy  veterans  and  their 
dependents  from  some  of  the  financial 
burdens  they  are  bearing  due  to  our  high 
cost  of  living.  The  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  are  to  be  commended  on 
bringing  H.R.  17488  to  the  floor  for  ac- 
tion. The  bill  will  not  upset  the  Nation's 
budget.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  stimu- 
late the  economy.  The  modest  increase 
in  benefits  provided  under  the  legislation 
will  be  devoted  by  the  recipients  to  the 
basic  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  legislation  will 
clear  the  Senate  and  secure  the  approval 
of  the  President  without  undue  delay. 
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Aid   Is  a  Two-Way  Street 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

Of    ARIZONA 

IN  -niE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  men  of  sev- 
eral nations  are  engaged  in  a  feverish 
race  to  shrink  space.  These  efforts  are 
having  a  corollary  effect  whether  we  like 
it  or  not:  wiping  remoteness  from  our 
o-R-n  little  planet:  Ln  effect  making  all  of 
earth's  Inhabitants  neighbors  to  one  an- 
other. 

Meanwhile,  as  all  the  nations  strive  to- 
ward modernity,  we  see  an  increased  in- 
terdependence which  is  the  mark  of  our 
advanced  complex  society. 

So  both  in  the  ability  to  reach  all  parts 
of  the  globe  and  the  need  to  do  so  maii 
has  come  a  long  way  from  his  cave 
days — And  let  us  hope  his  scientific 
genius  does  not  blow  him  back  to  those 
caves. 

Dean  Harold  E.  Myers  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  University  of  Arizona,  writ- 
ing in  Progressive  Agriculture  of  Arizona, 
reminds  us  that  this  Interdependence  of 
one  area  on  another  extends  to  fields  of 
agriculture.  We  think  of  "foreign  aid"  as 
something  always  outgoing  from  us  to 
others.  Dean  Myers  takes  note  of  our 
botanists  searching  the  world  for  plants 
with  which  to  combat  cancer  and  other 
scourges.  Aid.  he  reminds  us.  is  a  two- 
way  street. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Dean  Myers' 
editorial: 

Am  Is  Two-Way  Street 
(By  De.an  Harold  E  Myers) 
Tiiere  h,^s  been  so  much  discussed  and 
wniien  about  this  country's  "foreign  aid" 
{)rograms.  including  several  in  agriculture 
and  related  areas,  that  It  is  easy  to  think 
this  Is  a  one-way  street. 

Actually,  that  is  not  true.  Plant  scien- 
tists, for  example,  have  collected  thousands 
of  foreign  plants  which  may  have  some  use 
in  this  country,  either  in  their  present  form 
or  in  some  plant  breeding,  plant  utilization 
or  pharmaceutical  manner 

As  new  races  of  disease  affect  small  grains, 
cotton,  legumes  and  other  crops  of  great 
value  in  this  country,  scientists  scurry  across 
the  world  seeking  foreign  plants  with  re- 
.si.-^tance  or  tolerance  to  these  diseases.  Other 
foreign  plants  yield  oils  of  special  properties 
vital  to  the  Intricate  hardware  of  space 
travel.  Many  plants  from  other  continents 
veld  chemical  products  which  later  are  syn- 
thesized in  American  laboratories  for  medi- 
cine, industry  and  other  purposes. 

Right  now  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
b<^jtanists  are  Intensively  searching  the  world 
lor  plants  containing  substances  that  may 
inhibit  cancer.  During  the  past  five  years 
these  botanlsU  have  collected  over  10.000 
plant  samples,  representing  about  6.000  of 
the    world's   250.000   species  of   seed    plants. 

Aft^  long  months  of  testing  and  re  testing, 
extracts  from  over  400  species  have  been 
found  to  signiftcantly  inhibit  tumor  activity 
In  laboratory  animals.  Further  testing  wiH 
eliminate  many  of  those  plant  substances 
t»w  toxic  for  human  use.  or  which  have 
tindesirable  side  effects. 

-Scientists  feel  confident,  however,  that 
eventually  they  will  discover  plant  extracts 
usable,    safe    and   effective   for   human    use. 

We  in  this  college  have  often  expressed 
high  regard  for  scientlflc  resc-u-ch,  and  for 


the  wide  dlssemlaatton  and  exchange 
throughout  the  world  of  InformaUon  help- 
ful to  humans. 

If,  from  some  obscure  plant  In  Asia,  Latin 
Amerloa  or  Africa,  came  the  key  to  end  the 
dread  scourge  of  cancer,  our  regard  for  this 
international  exchange  would  rise  even 
higher. 

And  such  an  obscure  p'.ant  substance 
surely  would  be  ample  repajTnent  for  much 
of  the  time,  effort  and  money  now  going 
into  our  "foreign  aid"  programs. 


Medical  Assistance  for  the  Medically 
Needy  in  New  York  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Frank  'Van  Dyke,  professor  of  adminis- 
trative medicine  at  Columbia  Unlvei-sity : 
Medical     Asslstanck     for     twb     Medicau.t 

Needy  in  New  York  Statb 
(Prep.ired  by  Frank  'Van  Dyke,  professor  of 

.administrative    medicine,    Columbia    tJnl- 

versity,  Sept.  9,  1966) 

The  New  York  Title  19  law  for  medical 
a.ssi,=  t:ince  to  the  medically  indigent  is  under 
attack.  This  material  is  a  summary  of  im- 
portant points  about  the  law. 

I.    rFDERAL    ENABLING    ACT — TITLE    19    OF    SOCXAI. 

seci-r:ty  amendments  of  jgeo — iMPonTANx 

FEATtTlES. 

1.  It  requires  the  states  to  define  the  term 
"medicRlIy  indigent"  for  the  following  major 
groups- 

( a  I    persons  over  the  age  of  65. 

(b)    children  under  21. 

(CI    parents  of  children  under  21. 

2  It  provides  50%  federal  reimbursement 
to  the  states  for  the  medical  care  of  those 
per.soiis  included  under  the  act  and  speci- 
fics the  &tat<  governments  shall  bear  at  least 
25 'r  of  the  cost  with  the  remainder  borne 
by  the  localities. 

3  Benefius  permltt.ed  under  the  act  in- 
clude a  complete  range  of  medical,  hospital, 
nursing  home  and  dental  care  for  eligible 
per.sons. 

4.  It  requires  that  the  applicability  of  the 
law  be  .=tate-wlde;  there  can  be  no  differences 
in  range  of  benefits  or  income  levels.  The 
rca.'on  for  this  provision  is  to  prevent  the 
states  from  discriminating  against  any 
.sector  of  the  population. 

5  It  requires  that  the  states  cannot  use 
federal  funds  for  more  limited  eligibility 
th.,n  tlie  state  had  In  effect  before  cnact- 
nu'nt  of  Title  19. 

6  It  provides  that  "relative  responsibiliiy" 
be  limited  to  parents  for  their  children  or 
a  spou.se  for  a  spouse. 

II     CArKOROVND   OF    THE   NEW    YORK   ST.ATE    l..\W 

After  discussion  with  community  groups, 
the  Governor  sent  a  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  early  March,  1966  which  contained 
rccnnimendations  for  a  New  York  State  Title 
19  1..W      Its  significant   provisions  were: 

1.  lii  addition  to  the  categories  which  the 
federal  government  would  reimburse  the 
states  (relief  clients,  plus  the  medically  in- 
digent over  65,  luider  21  and  parent*  oX  chil- 
dren under  21).  the  state  Included,  at  Its 
own  expense,  ail  other  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion. 


2.  EJi;;ibli:ty  wiis  f.o  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Social  Weif.ire.  It  was  not  speci- 
fied Ln  the  bUl,  although  it  was  publicly 
stated  that  tbe  Board  would  adopt  a  levd 
of  $5,700  for  a  family  of  four. 

3.  The  law  would  be  Pdministered  bv  the 
Board  of  t^oclal  Welfare. 

Fo!!ow;ng  the  introduction  of  the  Gover- 
nor's bl'l.  a  different  version  w;u<:  nitrodticed 
by  the  Dcmocr.its.  knov^^l  as  the  Travia  Bill. 
The  Tra\-la  Bill  Fet  the  income  level  for  a 
family  of  four  at  $6,700  and  sperifipd  tliat 
the  Dep.irtment  of  Health  would  admini.^ter 
the  law.  The  Tr.'ivla  Bill  was  p.vvicd  by  tlie 
Democr,-\tic  Assembly  and  the  Rockefeller 
Bill  hy  the  Republlc.vn  Senate.  At  this  stage 
a  public  he.iriiip  was  held  i  Two  prpvioius 
hearings  hrid  been  held.)  Disagreement  at 
the  hearing  centered  on  which  agency 
I  Health  or  'Welfare)  should  administer  the 
law.  None  of  the  persons  or  agencies  testi- 
fying fupgested  that  the  eligibility  levels  of 
the  Governor's  Bill  was  too  high. 

After  several  weeks  a  compromise  bill 
was  passed  which  provided  that  th»-  Depart- 
ment of  Social  'Welfare  would  be  the  single 
state  agency  but  that  the  Department  of 
Health  would  administer  all  medical  care 
Rspect.s  of  the  law.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
eligibillry  level  for  a  family  of  four  would 
be  $6,000.  Savings  up  to  one-half  of  an- 
nu.il  net  income  (total  Income  less  income 
ta.Tes  and  the  cost  of  health  Insurance 
premiums!  are  exempt.  Life  Insurance  pol- 
icies with  a  face  v,alue  of  $1,000  per  person 
are  also  exempt. 

The  law  passed  with  15  dissenting  votes  in 
the  150  member  Assembly  and  1  dissenting 
vote  in  the  Senate.  Up  to  then  there  was 
little  opposition  to  the  law.  Organized  labor, 
the  Slate  Medical  Society  and  influential  c.l- 
Izen  organizations  had  endorsed  the  various 
proposals  leading  to  the  enactment  of  the 
law. 

Shortly  after  the  law  went  into  effect,  some 
county  medical  societies.  Insurance  com- 
panies and  upstate  newspapers  In  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  began  a  campaign  against  the  law. 
Another  public  hearing  was  held  and  amend- 
ments were  Introduced  and  passed  which 
placed  an  upper  limit  of  $4,500  gross  Income 
for  Medical  Assistance  without  a  deductible. 
Above  that  level  the  law  provides  for  a  de- 
ductible Of  1%  of  gross  Income,  or.  alterna- 
tively, a  complicated  formula  based  upon  net 
Income. 

in.    MEDICAL  INDIGENCY — FEDERAL 

T^tle  19.  like  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  and  the 
Crippled  Children's  Law,  provides  reimburse- 
ment to  states  for  care  of  specific  groups  who 
are  considered  "Medically  Indigent"  by  the 
states.  One  very  good  reason  for  leaving  this 
determination  to  the  states  Is  that  there  are 
widely  varying  practices  as  to  state  respon- 
sibility for  pajTnents  for  medical  care. 

It  was  found  that  after  four  years  experi- 
ence with  the  Kerr-Mills  law  for  federal  aid  to 
the  states  for  medical  care  of  the  medically 
Indigent  over  age  65.  that  four  or  five  states 
u.sed  more  than  half  of  all  of  the  federal 
money  spent  on  the  programs.  This  hap- 
pened because  those  states  have  a  history  of 
state  participation  In  the  cost  of  the  cari?  of 
the  medically  Indigent.  If  the  federal  gov- 
ernment considers  medical  Indigencv  a  mat- 
ter of  federal  concern,  it  would  be  t'lnfalr  In 
the  extreme  to  penalize  those  stages  which 
are  most  active  with  programs  and  state 
money. 

IV      MEDICAL    I.NDICCNCY    IN    Nrw    YORK 

New  York,  like  a  number  of  other  state*, 
has  a  long  history  of  use  of  public  lunds  for 
care  of  the  medically  Indigent.  Patterns  of 
maintaining  public  hospitals  for  care  of  the 
Indigent  and  medlc&liy  lndig;ent  have  been 
gradually  suplemented  (or  replaced)  In 
New  York  by  vendor  payments  to  providers 
of  medical,  hospital  and  nursing  home  serv- 
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Ices.  What  are  the  new  eligibility  standards 
In  N«w  York?  An  unemployed  person  may 
have  an  Income  of  no  more  than  $2,300.  A 
single  wage  earner  may  have  an  Income  of 
no  more  than  •2,900  per  year,  a  couple  with 
one  wage  earner  may  earn  no  n:iore  than 
M.OOO  and  a  family  of  four  no  more  than 
•6.000.  The  scale  varies  according  to  the 
number  of  wage  earners,  total  Income  and 
family  size.  The  standard  of  •6.000  for  a 
family  of  four  compares  with  a  1966  eligibil- 
ity of  •5,200  which  was  raised  to  •5,300  for 
the  nr«t  few  months  of  1966.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  that  before  Title  19  went 
into  effect.  New  York  State  had  an  eligibility 
level  of  •5.300  for  a  family  of  four  for  medi- 
cal Indigency. 

There  are  also  certain  differences,  which 
do  not  materially  Increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons eligible.  These  changes  increase  the 
amount  of  reserves  In  cash  which  a  person  or 
family  may  retain.  They  do  not  materially 
increase  the  ntimber  of  persons  covered  be- 
cause few  low  income  families  have  savings 
of  several  thoiisand  dollars. 

The  principal  differences  which  increase 
the  niunber  of  eligible  persons  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Federal  law  creates  a  new  definition 
of  medical  indigency  in  terms  of  groups 
covered — up  to  now  only  persons  over  age  65 
were  so  defined. 

(b)  The  State  has  chosen  to  include  the 
remainder  of  persons  not  covered  by  federal 
law,  e.g.,  a  childless  couple  under  age  65. 


(c)  The  former  state  ellglbUlty  level  was 
for  "hospital  only".  The  new  state  eligibility 
levels  include  other  forms  of  medical  and 
dental  care  as  provided  in  the  federal  Title  19 
enactment. 

(d)  FedenU  law  now  requires  a  more  liber- 
al definition  of   relative   re.sp<jnsibUity. 

When  compared  with  o'lier  current  pro- 
posals based  on  responsible  eetimates  of 
medical  need,  the  new  income  staiuiard-s  ap- 
pear modest  liuieed.  In  the  discussion, 
which  preceded  the  enactment  of  our  new 
law.  the  Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York,  after  considerable  study,  recommended 
a  level  of  58  R'lO  for  a  family  of  tour  based 
upon  1963  cost-of-living  data.  Propaganda 
against  the  law  has  been  directed  by  those 
forces  in  our  society  which  have  consistently 
opposed  import.int  social  legislation  in  New 
York  and  the  Nation. 

The  table  below  list,^  the  income  exemp- 
tions provided  for  In  the  State  law.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind  th.it  the  figures  in  the  table 
are  limited  by  the  $4,500  deductible  provi- 
sion discu-:?ecl  abijve: 

Net    anmial    income    exemptions^total    in- 
come  la^   income   toxf'5  and   the  cost   of 
health  mswance  prem.iums) 
Minimum,    exemptions    for    family    house- 
holds in  uh:ch  there  are  wage  earners-  Num- 
ber   in    household    dependent    on    the    wage 
earner   and   fnmily   members   for   whom  the 
earner  is  legally  responsible,  or  has  assumed 
responsibility. 


indigency  In  New  York  State  has  been  In  the 
past  relatively  high  compared  to  some  other 
states.  The  federal  government  should  not 
discriminate  against  urban  areas  with  a  high 
concentration  of  medically  Indigent  persons 
by  Umiting  aid  to  those  areas  compared  to 
rural  or  semi-rural  areas. 


Golden  Anniversary  of  the  National  Park 
Service 


P. 

>r^ns  in 

houstliold 

1 

- 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1  esmer 

Ssarners 

J2.900 

14,00(1 
4.S50 

$5,200  I 
6,  WiO 

Sfi.OOO 

t.s.'io 

$fi.8,V) 
7,700 

$7,70e 
8,550 

$S.  .MO 
9,400 

t9.4no 
10,  i-^ 

: 

Minimum  exemptions  for  family  house- 
holds In  which  there  is  no  wage  earner  but 
yTiBt.ing  Income  (social  security,  pension. 
Interest,  dividends,  etc.  i  : 


PersMis  III  iH>us«-liuUl 


$2. 300  $3,  25(t  $4.  35(i  «.  l.W  $8. 000  $6, 850 


One  of  the  reasons  for  permitting  each 
state  to  determine  its  own  level  of  medical 
Indigency  Is  that  costs  of  medical  care  vary 
widely  In  the  United  States.  More  than  90  % 
of  the  population  of  New  York  State  live  In 
urban  areas  where  the  coet  of  medical  care 
is  highest  and  where  other  costs  are  corres- 
pondingly high.  According  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  the  cost  of  Medical  service  has 
increased  3a%  in  the  last  10  years.  Medi- 
care will  cause  an  accelerated  increase,  the 
extent  of  which  is  yet  to  be  felt  in  Its  total 
Impact.  Real  spendable  earnings  of  the  aver- 
age factory  worker  has  declined  compared 
to  a  year  ago.  Declining  real  income  and  a 
sharp  Increase  In  medical  care  costs  are  ad- 
ditional urgent  reasons  for  permitting  New 
York  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  medical 
care  costs  of  its  medically  Indigent  citizens. 

V.  APPOanONMENT  or  FUNDS  rOR  MEDICAL 
CAaX  lO  TKX  STATES  BT  THE  FEDEXAL  COV- 
HINlCl|I«T 

Title  19  is  a  departure  from  most  other 
methods  of  apportioning  medical  care  funds 
to  the  states.  It  provides  50 ^r  reimburse- 
ment to  any  state.  But  this  method  of  al- 
location of  f\u>ds  to  the  states  is  now  under 
attack  by  those  who  would  like  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  money.  The  HlU-Burton  pro- 
gram for  hospital  construction  uses  a  vari- 
able fMmula  which  favors  low- Income  states 
and  rural  areas  within  the  states.  The 
crippled    children    program,    maternal    and 


child  henlth  programs,  etc..  use  varying 
formulae  but  the  effect  Is  the  s.ime.  High 
income  urban  states  receive  proportionately 
less  funds  than  other  areas. 

Recently  this  method  of  use  of  federal 
funds  for  health  and  other  welfare  programs 
has  been  under  critical  review.  Urban  prob- 
lems multiply  as  the  rural  p<-ior  and  unedu- 
cated move  to  densely  population  areas.  The 
Infant  death  rate  of  central  Harlem  is  twice 
that  of  the  city  as  a  whole  and  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  high  Income 
areas.  This  happens  although  New  York 
State  and  City  e.xpenditures  for  health  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  are  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
country.  Manifestly  there  Is  something 
wrong  with  federal  grants-in-aid  formulae 
which  discriminate  against  the  urban  poor 
and  medically  indigent. 

VI  WILL  THE  NEW  YORK  .STVTr  MEDICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE LAW  ENCOUR.UiE  PERSO.NS  TO  DROP 
THEIR  HEALTH  INSURA.NCE? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK-S 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
hence  those  to  follow  us  in  this  Chamber 
will  be  participating  in  the  celebration 
of  an  important  anniversary,  for  the  year 
2016  will  be  the  centennial  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  In  the  cunent 
golden  anniversary  year,  America  has 
noted  with  gratitude  and  esteem  the 
value  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
as  time  moves  into  another  century  the 
country's  appreciation  will  continually 
rise. 

As  population  grows — and  with  it  the 
tempo  of  an  industrial  society — the  con- 
tributions of  the  National  Park  Sei-vice 
will  increase  in  importance  on  every  to- 
morrow. The  confidence  of  the  Congress 
in  the  parks  system  and  the  devoted 
personnel  responsible  for  its  efficiency 
and  accomplishments  has  been  Indicated 
through  our  expansion  of  their  activities. 
and  as  the  years  go  by  a  progressively 
greater  number  of  our  people  will  be 
grateful  for  the  opportunities  that  we 
have  made  available  to  them. 

While  ceremonies  marking  the  golden 
anniversary  were  modest  in  comparison 
with  the  significance  of  the  event,  a 
number  of  outstanding  tributes  came 
from  men  of  prominence  who — with  the 
others  among  us  who  are  close  to  the 
operations  of  the  National  Park  Sei-v- 
ice — are  grateful  for  its  excellent  per- 
formance. I  Include  the  following  re- 
marks, all  dedicated  to  the  observance 
of  the  golden  armiversary,  In  the  Record. 
The  material  will  serve  as  a  handy  ref- 
erence when  another  landmark  is 
reached  in  2016  and  in  between  time  for 
all  who  wish  to  know  something  about 
the  good  life  of  a  good  and  neces.saiy 


No.  It  will  not.     "Net  Income"  i.s  defined 
under   the   New   York   law   as   "t(_nal   income  |j  f^^ction  of  government. 

The  remarks  follow : 


less  income  t.-uxes  and  the  cc^t  of  henlth  in- 
surance premium.^".  TiiiL'?,  the  law  encour- 
ages the  retention  of  volunt.iry  health  insur- 
ance Employers  or  unions  with  group  health 
insurance  contracts  can  give  no  assiLrance  to 
employees  or  members  that  the  st.ate  medical 
Indigency  law  will  cover  all  of  them  at  all 
times.  Despite  allegations  to  the  contrary, 
employers  or  unions  will  not  drop  health 
insurance  for  covered  employees  and  mem- 
bers. 

SUMMARY 

The  new  federal  law  extends  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  to  other  groups  in  the  population 
and,  like  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  provides  that 
the  states  determine  the  levels  of  medical 
Indigency.  The  New  York  State  law  increasee 
the  eligibility  level  for  a  family  of  four  (as 
an  example)  from  «5.300  to  $6,000  and  in- 
cludes those  categories  of  care  provided  for 
under  the  federal  law.    The  test  of  medical 


OPENING     Remarks,     Golden     Anniversary 
Dinner  for  National  Park  Service,  Stat- 
ler-Hilton      Hotel,     Washington.      DC. 
August    25.    1966,    bt    C.    R.    Gltermuth, 
Toastmaster.  Vice  President  or  Wildlife 
Management  Institute 
It   is   a   pleasure   and   a  privilege   to  greet 
these  many  friends  of  our  great  National  Park 
System.     In  behalf  of  the  22  sponsoring  or- 
ganizations,  I  wish  to  welcome   and   thank 
each  of  you  for  helping  to  make  this  Golden 
Anniversary  celebration  such  an  outstanding 
success.     We     have     a    good     program     ar- 
ranged— not  too  long,  but  with  variety,  short 
speeches,  and  special  entertainment. 

Similar  50th  anniversary  meetings  are  be- 
ing held  In  other  parts  of  the  country  today. 
A  dinner  at  Yosemlte  National  Park  tonight 
deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  having  one 
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former  director  of  the  Sen-Ice  here — Newton 
B.  Dniry  had  agreed  to  be  the  banquet 
speaker   In   Yosemlte  before   our   Invitation 

reached  him. 

We  were  overwhelmed  by  the  response, 
however,  by  those  who  wanted  to  be  here  for 
this  Golden  Anniversary  celebration.  Be- 
lieve It  or  not.  we  had  to  return  checks  and 
express  regrets  to  more  than  300  people  who 
could  not  be  accommodated  In  this  large 
Presidential  Ballroom.  Even  success  has 
overtones  of  dis.Tppointment. 

The  program  here  this  evening,  is  being 
carried  live,  by  direct  wire  to  a  group  as- 
sembled in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the 
first  natlon.'U  park  in  the  world,  where,  today, 
the  Post  Office  Department  issued  a  com- 
memorative 50th  anniversary  National  Park 
Stamp.  We  will  have  a  few  words  from  Yel- 
lowstone later.  The  new  stamp,  with  a  first- 
day  cancellation,  appears  in  your  dinner  pro- 
gram. That  will  be  a  cherished  keepsake. 
It  win  become  more  precious  as  the   years 

pilSS. 


Nation.al  Park  Vist.\s 
(.\n  address  by  Anthony  Wayne  Smith,  pres- 
ident and  general  counsel,  the  National 
Parks  Association,  at  a  dinner  commemo- 
rating the  50th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Park  Service. 
August  25,  1966) 

This  evening's  delightful  celebration. 
which  is  the  climax  of  a  series  of  events 
marking  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Is  truly  a  great  occasion. 

Looking  back  to  the  famous  campfire  In 
Yellowstone  In  1870,  we  can  marvel  at  the 
stupendous  growth  of  the  national  park 
idea,  in  America  and  around  the  world. 

Reviewing  the  50  years  since  the  birth  of 
the  Sen-ice,  we  can  feel  both  pride  and  grati- 
tude In  having  been  able  as  a  Nation  to  re- 
tfdn  and  protect  this  magnificent  system  of 
nature  resenes  for  the  benefit  of  all  people 
for  all  time. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the 
great  primeval  parks  of  America  was  the 
protection  of  nature  In  Its  original  condi- 
tion: the  preservation  of  at  least  a  few  grand 
specimens  of  the  original  North  American 
landscape  and  wildlife  as  they  were  when  the 
pioneers  came. 

The  founders  intended  also  that  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  parks  should  be  available  for  ac- 
cess, but  for  access  compatible  with  protec- 
tion. 

The  national  parlt  idea  has  spread  around 
the  globe.  At  the  recent  Congress  of  the 
International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of 
Nature  In  Switzerland,  men  and  women  of 
all  races  and  almost  all  nations  came  to- 
gether for  a  single  ptirpose:  the  protection 
of  the  animals,  plants  and  scenery  which  are 
threatened  everywhere  by  uncontrolled  tech- 
nological development  and  exploding  popu- 
lations. 

No  one  who  has  attended  such  a  meeting 
as  this  recent  lUCN  Congress  can  fall  to 
recognize  the  powerful  worldwide  undercur- 
rent of  human  sentiment  for  the  protection 
and  restoration  of  the  natural  environment, 
despite  all  pressures. 

It  was  for  this  purpose,  that  Stephen  T. 
Mother  led  the  movement  In  the  second 
decade  of  this  century  In  the  United  States 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Park 
Service;  In  that  spirit  he  became  Its  first 
Director. 

Mr.  Huston  Thompson,  President  Wilson's 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  who  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  thereafter  in  the 
Federal  Govermnent,  initiated  at  Director 
Mather's  suggestion,  in  1919,  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  National  Parks  Association,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Preeldent. 

The  Association  was  charged.  In  Director 
Mather's  view,  with  rendering  independent 
support  for,  and  constructive  criticism  of  the 
work  of  the  Service. 


The  Association  is  happy  to  sponsor  this 
event  and  to  express  Its  great  admiration  for 
those  outstanding  public  officials  who  are 
charged  by  law  with  safeguarding  the  svs- 
tem:  the  Director  of  the  Service,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  above  all.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whose  zeal  for  the 
protection  of  the  natural  scene  has  given  so 
many  of  us  the  encouragement  to  persevere 
In  our  work. 

And  I  think  we  should  pay  speci.U  tribute 
here  tonight  to  that  relatively  small  band  of 
devoted  civil  servants  who  have  constituted 
the  he.'trt  and  mind,  and  if  you  please  the 
spini.l  column,  of  the  National  P.irk  Service 
over  the  ye.irs;  those  superintendents  of  the 
several  parks  who  sometimes  had  to  r.glit  like 
cougars  for  the  protection  of  their  ch.nrges; 
those  naturalists  whose  knowledge  and  dedi- 
cation enabled  them  to  preserve  within  the 
parks  many  of  the  otherwise  vanishing  plants 
and  animals  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent: and  those  rangers  whose  courtesy  and 
skin  taught  increasing  numbers  of  crowding 
nsitors  how  to  enjoy  the  parks  without 
wrecking  them. 

These  are  the  men  and  women,  often 
wholly  anonypious,  who  are  so  typical  of 
Government  .service  In  America.  They  are 
the  people  who  do  their  work  from  day  to 
day.  and  hew  to  their  assigned  tasks  with  a 
devotion  for  which  the  Nation  should  be 
humbly  grateful. 

It  Is  these  people  in  all  branches  of  the 
National  Park  Service  who  have  sustained 
the  morale  of  the  Service  against  enormous 
odds  down  the  years;  who  have  sustained, 
and  we  trust  shall  continue  to  sustain,  the 
tradition  of  nature  protection  within  the 
parks  which  is  essential  to  the  very  core  of 
the  national  park  idea. 

Call  this  tradition  a  mystique  If  you 
ple-ase;  it  Is  none  the  less  the  stuff  of  which 
good  government  is  made,  and  our  prime  hope 
for  the  survival  of  the  parks. 

As  against  the  overwhelming  pressures  of 
population,  urbanization,  mechanii-.ation, 
and  transportation,  which  arc  imposing  such 
heavy  burdens  on  our  parks  Uiese  days,  we 
may  all  take  pause. 

If  we  consider  the  overcrowding  in  Yosem- 
lte and  Yellowstone.  Just  as  two  examples,  the 
situation  Is  both  ridiculous  and  tragic. 

Visitors  travel  hundreds,  even  thousands 
of  mUes.  to  escape  the  big  cities  and  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  unmole6t.ed  nature;  they  find 
themselves  In  the  erstwhile  wilderness, 
breathing  the  fumes  of  their  neighbor's  car, 
and  falling  over  his  tent  pegs. 

Tlie  problem  is  to  protect  the  people  who 
visit  the  parks  against  the  overwhelming 
flow  of  the  traffic;  In  the  Interests  of  all  peo- 
ple, particularly  the  park  visitors,  and  par- 
ticularly the  tourists,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
solutions  be  found. 

Some  of  us  feel  that  the  statutory  keys  to 
the  problem  are  already  In  our  hands;  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has  the  au- 
thority to  recommend  comprehensive  plan- 
ning on  an  inter-bureau  and  Inter-deparl- 
mental  basis  for  large  regions  around  and 
Including  our  major  national  p.arks. 

The  Presidents  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty  has  developed  a  practice  of 
approving  recommendations  of  this  kind  and 
making  them  mutually  binding  on  the  sev- 
eral departments  by  agreement. 

The  National  Park  Service  Act  contem- 
plates that  the  big  primitive  parks  be  main- 
tained mainly  as  trail  and  campfire  country, 
not  for  heavy  occupation  by  roads  and  facil- 
ities. The  Wilderness  Act  makes  It  plain 
that  the  wilderness  areas  of  the  National 
Forests  are  to  be  kept  roadless  permanently. 
But  in  the  multiple-use  areas  of  the  na- 
tional forests — and  here  I  speak  of  the  na- 
tional forests,  whose  areas  is  many  times  that 
of  the  pwks — there  are  vast  open  spaces 
available  for  excellent  camping  and  other 
outdoor  recreation;  the  ecological  harvesting 
of  timber  and  the  development  of  these  areas 


for  recreation  are  completely  compatible; 
and  much  of  the  overcrowding  which 
threatens  our  parks  these  dnvs  could  be 
disfiersed  into  these  multiple-use  tiiuber- 
han-est  areas. 

And  there  are  the  public  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management;  there  are  the  Indian 
Reservations  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ic  projcts:  comprehensive  top  level  Federal 
Go\crnment  planning  la  the  tool  by  which 
the  crowds  can  be  guided  to  un'rrowded 
places,  where  the  tourists  can  hnd  what  they 
sought  when  their  Journeys  began;  the 
beauty  and  the  quietude  of  nature  which 
has  been  lost  in  the  cities. 

The  States  are  developing  their  state-wide 
recreation  plans  to  obtain  grants  from  the 
Land  and  Water  C-onservatlon  Fund;  these 
plans  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation;  a  great  expansion  of 
state  f.icilities  for  the  absorption  of  heavy 
visitation  is  in  prospect;  the  machinery  Is 
available  within  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  coordination  of  these  programs  into  com- 
prehensive Federal  regional  planning. 

And  not  only  can  the  crowding  be  ameli- 
orated by  dispersal  throughout  the  ample 
are.as  of  the  public  lands,  but  It  could  also 
be  mitigated  by  public  aid  to  well  financed 
private  enterprise  which  wlU  undertake  to 
found  and  operate  vacation  resorts  outside 
but  near  the  public  lands;  this  aid  could  take 
the  form,  as  a  minimum,  of  commitments  by 
the  Government  that  recreation  faculties  in 
the  national  parks  and  forests  will  not  be 
overdeveloped. 

Such  resort  operators  could  be  Invited  and 
a.sslsted  to  provide  the  highest  quality  public 
tran-sportation  Into  the  parka,  helping  to  re- 
duce the  flux  of  private  automobile  traffic, 
the  parking  lots,  the  congestlan,  and  the 
fumes. 

There  is  a  remarkably  broed  consensus  on 
this  regional  planning  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  national  park  congestion.  Many  of  us 
are  confident  that  the  Goverrunent  will  adopt 
some  such  method  for  the  protection  of  the 
parks  in  the  Interest  of  all  the  people  In  due 
course;  If  so  it  w1U  have  powerful  and  wide- 
spread support  from  many  qxiaxter*. 

Looking  ahead,  the  national  parks  estab- 
lish a  magnificent  standard  for  a  potentially 
Great  Society;  they  typify  the  grandeur  of 
the  general  outdoor  envlroiunent  which  an 
Industrially  based,  technologically  oriented 
world  community  could  enjoy  almost  every- 
where if  It  wished;  provided,  of  course,  that 
populations  can  be  stabUlzed  soon  enough, 
and  a  determined  effort  be  made  to  presene 
a  few  examples  of  the  great  free  open  space* 
of  the  earth,  so  that  the  very  memory  of 
them  shall  not  be  lost. 

To  the  task  of  the  preservation  of  thu  wild 
counUy,  the  wild  creature*  within  it,  and 
these  long  vistas,  for  the  benefit  of  all  people 
everywhere,  this  meeting  tonight  must  neces- 
sarily be  dedicated. 

Rlmarks  or  Frederick  C.  Belen,  Deputt 
Postmaster  General  at  thi  Golden 
Anniversary  Dinner  fob  thr  National 
Park  Service.  August  25.  1966 

Today.  In  a  ceremony  at  Yellowstone  Na- 
tii  cial  Park,  our  new  National  P.ark  Service 
commemorative  postage  stamp  was  officially 
launched.  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  tonight 
and  to  take  part  in  this  companion  ceremony. 

Many  of  you — perhaps  all  of  you — are 
professionally  concerned  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  our  wild- 
life. Over  the  years,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  been  very  sympathetic  to  your 
objectives.  We  have  Issued,  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  number  of  postage  stamps  Intended 
to  remind  Americans  that  conservation  is 
everybody's  buslnees  afod  that  the  problems 
of  jM-eeerving  our  natural  wealth  are  ever- 
Increasing. 
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To  name  Jtist  a  few  conservation  postage 
•tampB.  and  perhaps  you  may  recall  these, 
there  have  been  wildlife  stampe  for  the 
whooping  crane,  the  pronghom  antelope,  the 
king  salmon  and  the  wild  turkey.  There 
have  also  been  stampe  for  forest  conservation. 
range  conservation,  water  conservation,  and 
■oil  conservation.  There  were  also  a  series 
of  national  park  stamps. 

Earlier  this  year  we  Issued  a  stamp  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
•Igntng  of  the  treaty  that  protects  migratory 
birds  In  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Two 
years  ago  we  brought  out  a  stamp  for  John 
Mulr.  the  naturalist.  And  In  October  we 
shall  Issue  a  stamp  to  focus  attention  on  the 
Great  River  Road,  which  stretches  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi — and  which  has  opened  a  vast 
recreational  area  of  natural  beauty  to  the 
visitor.  All  In  all.  I  would  say  the  conserva- 
tion movement  has  been  considerably  boosted 
by  the  Poet  OfBce  Department. 

Americans  take  a  very  lively  interest  In 
postage  stamps  and  each  year  we  receive  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  requests  that  cer- 
tain new  stamps  be  Issued.  Some  of  these 
requests  have  been  for  a  stamp  to  honor  that 
great  American  conservationist,  Smokey  Bear. 
The  stamp  we  are  issuing  today,  as  you 
know,  marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Katlonal  Park  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  It  reproduces  the  Park  Services 
new  symbol,  a  design  that  represents  the 
three  categories  of  parks — natural,  historical 
and  recreaUonal.  The  green  angular  ele- 
ments suggest  nature,  through  mountains, 
and  recreation,  through  tents.  The  three 
black  dots  In  the  center  signify  cannon  balls. 
to  be  found  in  historic  areas,  such  as  Ft. 
McHenry  and  Gettyaburg. 

Dtiring  this  golden  anniversary  for  the  Park 
Service  some  137  million  visiu  will  be  made 
to  the  areas  It  administers.  Because  of  the 
Park  Service,  millions  of  acres  of  unsp>oiled 
land  will  be  held  in  trust  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations. 

The  Park  Service — and  other  conservation 
agencies — have  bent  every  effort  to  protect 
the  whooping  crane  and  the  pronghorn  ante- 
lope and  the  wild  ttirkey. 

It  Is  time  now — high  time  now — for  us  to 
begin  to  show  the  same  solicitude  in  protect- 
ing people.  For  we  are  now  facing  a  serious 
problem  in  conservation,  not  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  wildlife — but  conser- 
vation of  people. 

Air  pollution  and  water  pollution  Impoee 
grave  threats  to  our  nation.  Unlese  we  act, 
and  act  fast,  poisonous  air  and  filthy  water 
could  one  day  destroy  this  country  with  the 
same  finality  that  decadence  put  an  end  to 
the  Roman  empire. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  our  major  con- 
servation problem  was  timber.  Our  great 
western  forests  were  being  recklessly  de- 
stroyed by  wasteful  harvesting  methods.  The 
lumber  Industry  finally  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  It  was  killing  the  gooee  that  laid  the 
golden  egg,  and  began  to  practice  scientific 
forestry. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  been  destroying  our 
rivers  and  our  lakes  even  more  recklessly  than 
did  the  timber  barons  ravage  our  forests. 
It  la  time  to  wake  up.  And  President  John- 
son has  rung  the  alarm  clock  on  the  Con- 


In  bis  State  of  the  Union  message  last 
January,  President  Johnson  said: 

"We  must  undertake  a  cooperative  effort 
to  end  pollution  in  several  entire  river  bas- 
ins— F"*^"g  additional  federal  funds  avail- 
able to  help  to  draw  plans  and  construct  the 
plants  that  are  necessary  to  make  the  waters 
of  an  entire  river  system  clean — and  make 
tbam  a  source  of  pieasiire  and  beauty  for 
all  of  our  people." 

Tbe  SenAte  responded  to  the  President's 
lAe*  In  a  remarkable  display  of  bipartisan 
cooperation.  By  a  vote  ot  »0-0.  the  Senate 
a  blU  to  provide  ««.4  bUllon.  over  the 


next  5  years,  to  aid  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  abating  water  pollution.  Also, 
without  an  opposing  vote,  the  Senate  paseed 
a  comp>anion  bill  granting  tlQe  mUllon,  over 
the  next  3  years,  to  combat  air  poUutlon. 
The  forecast  is  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  consider  these  two  measiu-es  short- 
ly.    We  need  both  act.«  of  legislation 

On  this  note.  I  would  like  to  present  to  the 
individuals  who  h.we  had  a  great  impact  on 
the  Park  Service  an  official  commemorative 
album  of  the  st:imp  which  was  iwvied  today 
at  Yellow.stoue  National  P.irk.  First  of  all. 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall.  I  also 
have  an  .ilbum  for  George  B  Hartzog.  Jr.. 
Director.  National  P.irk  Service.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  present  the  final  album  to  the 
Grandson  of  the  President  who  signed  the 
1872  Act  creating  the  first  Nation.il  Park. 
U,  S.  Gr.uit  III, 

REMArKs  OF  George  B.  H.^Rrzur..  Jr  .  Director 
OF  THE  National  Park  Servicx,  at  the  50th 
Anniver.sary  Banquet.  Statler  Hu.ton 
Hotel,  Washington,  DC  .  August  2b.  1966 
To;vstma>ter.  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  I  stand  before  you  with  a 
heart  full  of  thanks  for  your  presence  here 
this  evening,  for  the  si.ipp<'rt  of  your  or- 
ganization and  for  this  tremendous  repre- 
sentation from  our  Congre.ss.  Indeed  I  am 
grateful  to  each  and  everyone  of  you.  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hatden  cannot  be  here  with  us  this  eve- 
ning because  Horace  Albright  was  Just  shar- 
ing with  me  a  recollection  that  Senator  Hat- 
den Is  the  only  Member  still  In  Congre.ss  who 
was  In  Congre.ss  when  the  Natiimnl  Park 
legislation  w.is  enacted  Horace  Albright,  I 
might  add  since  he  is  still  a  collaborator  and 
a  member  of  -iur  Executive  Committee.  Mr. 
Secretary,  is  the  only  member  of  the  Interior 
Department  who  is  still  here  and  on  active 
duty  at  the  time  the  National  Park  legisla- 
tion was  enacted 

All  acros.s  our  land  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice repre>:ents  America  at  Its  best  At  Grand 
Canyon.  Glacier,  the  Great  .Smoky  Moun- 
tains, and  other  great  natural  areas  one  may 
ob.serve  the  slow  proce.=s  that  ha.s  carved 
and  shaped  our  earth  and  clothed  it  with 
plant  and  animal  life  In  the  mesa  top 
pueblo's  of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  In 
the  strange  Images  of  Effigy  Mounds,  in  the 
ten  thousand  year-old  relics  at  Ocmulgee, 
one  may  learn  of  people  living  here  long  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  first  European. 

The  span  of  our  Colonial  and  national  his- 
tory Is  represented  In  your  National  Park 
System.  There  Is  Port  Raleigh  where  an 
English  settlement  was  first  attempted.  And 
not  far  away  is  Jamestown,  where  English 
settlement  first  succeeded 

There  Is  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  where  our  nation  was  born  and  our 
Constitution  was  written,  and  your  children 
and  mine  can  still  touch  the  Liberty  Bell. 
Most  of  the  significant  battlefields  of  the 
Civil  War  are  preserved  In  the  National  Park 
System.  At  areas  such  as  tt-e  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  In  St  Louis.  Fort 
Clatsop  In  Oregon,  and  at  other  significant 
landmarks  of  our  West  are  told  the  heroic 
epic  of  Westward  expan.slon. 

And  here  In  the  historic  buildings  and 
memorials  of  our  Nation's  Capitol  we  can 
learn  of  the  institutions  of  our  Government 
that  support  the  greatest  Nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  At  all  of  these  places  the 
visitors  can  review  the  stirring  events  of 
other  days  and  other  times  and  be  caught 
up  In  the  deeds  and  words  and  acts  of  a 
people  who  forged  a  new  heritage  which  we 
proudly  call  otir  American  way  of  life. 

The  vitality  of  the  National  Park  Service 
derives,  however,  not  alone  from  the  price- 
less resources  which  we  are  privileged  to 
manage,  but  also  from  the  creativity,  the 
devotion,  and  the  talent  of  Its  employees. 
By  precept  and  example,  Steve  Mather  and 
Horace  Albright  set  high  standards   which 


continue  to  guide  and  Inspire  the  tradition 
of  our  career  service.  This  tradition  has 
been  continuously  supported  by  each  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  since  Its  founding  in 
1916. 

These  uniformed  employees  who  serve  the 
visitors  at  the  great  places  of  nature  and 
culture  acroes  our  land  are  Indeed,  as  Tony 
remarked,  the  backbone  and  the  framework 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  serving  with 
many  of  them  in  the  field  areas  of  the  Serv- 
ice and  It  was  brought  home  to  me  very 
clearly,  on  one  occasion,  how  much  indeed 
they  have  done  to  forge  a  proud  and  heroic 
tradition. 

I  was  invited  to  attend  a  ceremony  In 
Grand  Lake,  Colorado.  Chairman  Aspinall, 
when  Fred  McLaren  who  was  our  District 
Ranger  on  the  west  side  of  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  was  retiring,  and  was  made 
an  honorary  Rotarlan  by  the  Grand  Lake. 
Colorado.  Rotary  Club.  Our  good  friend 
Johnny  Holzworth  was  Introducing  the  pro- 
gram that  night.  Johnny  got  up  and  made 
a  speech  considerably  longer  than  the  speech 
that  I  had  planned  to  make — the  subject  of 
which  was  Fred  McLaren. 

And.  as  he  finished,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "Now,  young  fellow,  we'd  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you."  "But,  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  while  I  think  you  fellows  on  the 
other  side  are  now  doing  a  pretty  good  Job 
at  Rocky  Mountain,  it  was  Fred  McLaren 
who  made  you  respectable  over  here." 

I  think  the  point  of  my  story  is  well  illus- 
trated In  a  letter  which  I  received  a  few 
months  ago  from  a  friend  whose  son  worked 
as  a  seasonal  employee  In  one  of  our  na- 
tional parks  this  past  summer.  This  young- 
man  writing  to  his  father  said,  in  part:  "I 
think  I  should  tell  you  something  about  the 
working  conditions  here.  The  staff  here  is 
extremely  competent,  highly  experienced 
and  knowledgeable  in  its  field.  There  is  an 
esprit  de  corps  which  I  thought  was  reserved 
for  the  British  or  Pakistanlan  civil  service. 
TTiere  is  an  efficiency  which  I  thought  was 
reserved  for  big  corporations.  There  is  a 
pride  the  employees  take  In  their  work  which 
I  had  thought  only  appropriate  to  the  crea- 
tive artist." 

It  is  In  the  name  of  all  of  these  employees 
that  I  humbly  accept  the  honor  that  you 
pay  tis  tonight.    And  It  Is  In  their  name  that 

1  express  to  all  of  you  our  deep  and  grate- 
ful appreciation  for  this  outpouring  of  sup- 
port and  understanding. 

Our  colleagues  In  Yellowstone  are  listen- 
ing with  UJ5  this  evening.  In  1870  Yellow- 
stone had  19  visitors.  In  1918  It  had  35.800 
visitors,  and  In  1965  there  were  more  than 

2  million  visitors,  yet  there  have  not  been 
any  roads  added  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  since  1908.  Obviously,  ITwe  are  to  con- 
tinue to  preserve  these  priceless  resources 
of  your  National  Park  System,  we  need  to 
devise  new  tools  and  new  programs  for  our 
day. 

Innovation  is  always  difficult  and  provoc- 
ative. The  bonds,  however,  that  have  sealed 
our  common  cause  are  stronger  than  the 
abrasive  details  that  would  erode  our  Joint 
efforts,  with  all  of  those  pledged  to  the  cause 
of  conservation. 

We  continue  to  need  your  understanding, 
your  patience,  your  wise  counsel,  and  your 
valuable  assistance.  We  pledge  you  respon- 
siveness, creative  effort,  and  continuing  hard 
work  in  service  to  all. 

Two  people  cannot  be  here  with  us  tonight 
because  of  the  special  ceremonies  In  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  commemorating  the  is- 
suance of  the  8F>eclal  stamp  by  our  Post  Of- 
fice Department.  We  are  Indeed  grateful  for 
this  fine  gesture  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

One  of  these  is  our  Associate  Director,  the 
talented  Clark  Stratton.  The  other  Is  our 
distinguished  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Pish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  the  Hon- 
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E.xcERPT,s  or  Remarks  op  Secretart  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  at  the  Golden 
annivers.'irt    dtnner    of    the    national 
Park      Service.      Statler-Hdlton      Hotex,, 
Washington.  DC.  August  25,  1966 
li    one   were    to   write   the   history   of   the 
American  National  Park  Idea  these  five  red- 
letter  years  would  be  singled  out  for  special 
comment  and  celebration: 

Ib72:  the  year  the  Yellowstone  became  our 
first  National  Park: 

1906:    the    year    the    Antiquities    Act    was 
passed  which  enabled  Presidents  to  carve  Na- 
tional Monuments  out  of  the  public  domain: 
1916:    the  year  the  National  Park  Service 
was  chartered: 

1935:  the  year  the  Historic  Sites  Act  was 
enacted:  and  finally. 

1964:  the  year  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation F\inclwas  established  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  new  parklands. 

We  are  here  tills  evening  to  celebrate  the 
third  of  these  landmark  occasions — the  Gold- 
en Anniversary  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
But  before  I  have  my  say  about  Steve  Mather 
and  Horace  Albright  and  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
world  significance  of  the  National  Park  idea 
which  we  originated  and  have  nurtured  now 
for  nearly  94  years. 

The  inspired  idea  which  sprang  from  the 
Yellowstone  campfire  had  had  Its  roots  in  the 
far-sighted  thinking  of  men  like  George  Cat- 
!ln  and  Henry  Thoreau.  It  was  uniquely 
American — a  democratic  concept  for  a  people 
who  believed  that  governments  should  do  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  those  things  no  in- 
dividual or  group  of  Individuals  could  ac- 
complLsh.  The  kernel  of  the  Yellowstone 
idea  was  that  the  scenic  wonders  of  any 
country  should  be  preserved  for  all  time,  for 
all  of  the  people,  as  special  sanctuaries  where 
Natures  most  eloquent  statements  would 
remain  unspoiled  and  unimpaired. 

It  is,  I  think,  correct  to  say  that  this  Idea 
is  a  dynamic  one:  each  generation  gains  new 
insights  and  insists  that  standards  of  pro- 
tection and  management  be  raised  to  even 
higher  levels. 

This  very  year  trained  experts  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  are  at  work  in  many 
countries  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  explaining 
the  American  National  Park  idea  and  train- 
ing others  to  copy  it.  It  is  not  immodest  to 
say  that  this  uniquely  American  idea  has 
Influenced,  and  is  influencing,  land  use  plan- 
ning on  every  continent. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  the  history  of 
the  earth's  human  stewardship  L>  written,  no 
plan  or  conservation  concept  developed  In 
the  past  centiu7  has  done  more  to  preserve 
the  virgin  splendor  of  the  planet  than  the 
American  National  Park  idea. 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  Centurv.  the  Na- 
tional parks  were  administered  on  a  part- 
time  basis  by  employees  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  engaged  in  "miscellaneous 
work."  The  National  monuments  were  di- 
vided among  three  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment—the War  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Interested  citizens  espoused  a  unified  ad- 
mimstratlon  for  the  National  parks,  and  none 
with  more  ardor  than  r>r.  J.  Horace  McPar- 
land.  President  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, who  spearheaded  a  movement  to  es- 
tablish a  new  Federal  agency  with  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  National  parks.  As  early 
as  1912.  McForland  said:  "Nowhere  In  official 
Washington  can  an  Inquirer  find  an  office  of 
the  National  parks  or  a  single  desk  devoted 
solely  to  their  management." 

About  this  same  time,  Stephen  T  Mather 
Chicago  industrialist,  was  In  Washington  and 
visited  his  former  classmate  at  the  Unlver- 
^y  of  California,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Franklin  K.  Lane.  Mather  voiced  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  way  some  of  the  National 


parks  were  being  run.  Secretary  Lane  is  said 
to  have  ttimed  to  his  •old  friend  and  re- 
marked: "Steve.  If  you  don't  like  the  way 
they  are  running  the  parks,  you  take  them 
over." 

Mather,  practical  man  and  Idealist,  was 
given  the  challenge  to  which  he  was  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Na- 
tional Parks.  In  keeping  his  promise  to  help 
Mather  on  Government  red  tape.  Secretary 
Lane  found  an  able  assistant  in  Horace  Al- 
bright, whom  we  are  deeply  honored  to  have 
with  us  this  evening.  The  Mather-Albright 
partnership  was  to  lay  a  foundation  and  chart 
a  long  course  for  the  progress  of  the  National 
Pi^rk  Syst.em. 

A  few  month.?  later.  August  25,  1916.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  signed  a  bill  creatine 
the  National  Park  Service  to  "promote  and 
regulate  the  use  of"  National  park.<;  and  mon- 
uments. The  act  also  specified  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  parks  was:  'to 
conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  objects  .and  the  wildlife  therein  and 
to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in 
such  matter  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 
them  unimpaired  lor  future  generations," 
The  act  of  1916  emphnslEcd  two  broad 
objectives:  to  conserve  the  irreplaceable  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people  Conservation 
and  use  are.  in  one  sense,  conflicting:  how- 
ever, this  dual  obligation  of  conservation  and 
use  has  actually  given  dynamic  thrust  to  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  National 
Park  System  In  the  general  Interest  of  the 
public  and  in  con.sonance  with  the  purpose 
of  the  1916  act.  con.servation  and  use  mu.st 
be  joined  together  in  balance  and  in  har- 
mony. 

Shortly  after  Stephen  Mather  began  his 
tenure.  Secretary  Lane  outlined  these  Na- 
tional park  management  principles — 

First,  that  the  National  parks  be  main- 
tained in  absolutely  unimpaired  form  for  the 
use  of  future  generations  as  well  as  those 
of  our  time: 

Second,  that  they  are  set  aside  for  the  use, 
observation,  health,  and  pleasure  of  the  peo- 
ple; 

Tlilrd.  that  the  National  interest  must  dic- 
tate all  decisions  affecting  public  or  private 
enterprise  in  the  park. 

In  a  directive  of  July  10,  1964.  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  I  reaf- 
firmed these  principles  laid  down  48  years  ago 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane. 

The  noted  philosopher,  Alfred  Whitehead, 
once  said:  "The  art  of  progress  is  to  preserve 
order  amid  change,  and  to  preserve  change 
amid  order."  The  changing  conditions  and 
times  that  are  reflected  today  and  which 
could  hardly  be  viewed  50  years  ago  to  re- 
quire certain  new  policies. 

Recognizing  three  distinct  types  of  areas 
in  the  National  Park  System— natural,  his- 
torical, and  recreational — I  directed  that. 
while  all  areas  would  be  governed  under  the 
same  general  policies,  each  classification 
would  have  its  own  particular  policies  and 
purposes. 

In  the  natural  areas,  like  the  National 
parks,  the  primary  purpase  is  preservation 
of  the  natural  environment.  Including  re- 
storation of  indigenous  plant  and  animal  life, 
and  providing  for  appropriate  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  parks  without  Impairment  to 
the  prime  nattu-al  values. 

The  principal  effort  with  respect  to  the 
historical  sites  will  be  the  maintenance  and 
restoration  of  their  historical  integrity.  For 
National  recreation  areas,  the  primary  objec- 
tive will  be  outdoor  recreation.  The  natural 
and  scientific  areas  within  National  recrea- 
tion areas  will  be  conserved  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, compatible  with  the  primary  emphasis 
on  outdoor  recreation. 

With  respect  to  all  parks,  regardless  of 
category,  a  master  plan  recognizes  the  pur- 
pose of  each  area,  and  will  zone  portions  of 
the  park  to  provide  areas  for  intensive  visi- 
tor-use, those  with  limited  facilities,  other 


areas   on    the    thre.shold   of    wildemees.    and 
tinally  wilderness  itself. 

Wilderness  preservation  was.  In  1916  and 
will  remain  a  keystone  of  National  park 
policy.  The  wlldernees  concept  has,  in  fact. 
undergirded  the  management  of  National 
|xu-ks  for  nearly  a  century  The  National 
parks  were  set  aside  to  preserve  areas  of 
pristine  natural  beauty,  history,  and  hu\ens 
of  wildlife. 

A  strong  research  program  in  natural 
hist<^ry  and  hist/:.ry  ynU  sUtnd  behind  the 
planning  and  m-uiat'emcnt  of  each  park. 
The  need  w.a.?  pointed  out  by  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Wildlife  Management  in  the  Na- 
tional Parks  which  I  appointed  in   196.1 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  two  greatest 
attractions  drawing  people  to  the  National 
parks  are  superlative  swnery  and  wildlife  in 
abundance.     Both  must  be  protected 

In  the  early  years  of  National  P:irk  admin- 
i.'itration.  wildlife  management  stressed  the 
obvious  need  of  protection.  Animal  popula- 
tions were  protected  from  hunting,  liabitats 
were  controlled  from  wTldfire.  and  predators 
were  eliminated.  The  tragedy  of  exterminat- 
ing the  wolf  and  cougar  from  the  National 
parks  is  today  realized.  Cougars  were  effec- 
tive m  controlling  the  deer  population, 
which,  m  the  ab.'^ence  of  natural  enemies, 
expands  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  food 
.'upply  There  is  a  greater  awareness  today 
that  a  suitable  habitat  is  vital  to  the  su.stain- 
ing  of  healthy  animal  fwpulatlons.  This 
habit.;it  need  not  l>e  of  immense  size  in  terms 
of  area.  Although  important  in  National 
parks,  protection  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
suffident  habitat 

The  image  of  the  National  Park  Svstem 
today  IS  connected  in  the  nilndi  of  many 
people  with  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Yellowstone  and  other  National  parks  are  a 
priceless  heritage.  But  there  Is  another  Im- 
portant National  Park  Service  responsibility 
that  is  often  overlooked  — that  is  the  broad 
resfjonsibilily  for  historic  preservation  and 
the  administration  of  historic  sites.  More 
than  150  .sites — in  fact,  the  majority  of  all 
areas  in  the  National  Park  System— are  pri- 
marily of  historic  significance.  These  sites 
are  connected  with  the  full  range  of  our  his- 
tory wltli  all  Its  human  Interest  and  dramatic 
import  to  every  American. 

If  we  want  to  preserve  some  of  the  finest 
and  best  mementos  of  America,  its  grace  and 
charm,  we  need  to  preserve  some  of  the 
buildings  that  take  us  back  through  the 
years  and  chart  the  appealing  story  of  Ameri- 
can history.  For  those  sites  of  National  sig- 
nificance, the  National  Park  Service  may 
recommend  preservation  under  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  1935. 

Progress  causes  inevitable  change  in  the 
handiwork  of  Nature  and  threatens  some  of 
the  phy.slcal  remains  and  evidences  of  our 
culttue.  constituting  the  llfeblood  of  the  his- 
toric veins  of  America.  We  must,  of  course, 
accept  some  of  this  change,  for  It  is  In  the 
public  interest,  but  Government  officials  at 
all  levels  must  unceasingly  strive  to  find  and 
define  the  public  interest.  To  do  so.  they 
need  the  help  and  communication  of  an  in- 
formed public 

During  the  pa.st  ten  years,  almost  600  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  needed  visitor  facilities.  De- 
signed properly  with  a  view  toward  aes- 
thetics, these  facilities  can  help  to  protect 
the  primary  park  values.  Designed  poorly, 
they  can  contribute  to  the  erosion  of  these 
same  features.  Park  design  Is  then  a  vital 
and  most  important  tool. 

The  objective  of  every  master  plan  is,  In 
fact,  to  design  the  visitor  facilities  with  the 
least  impact  or  intrusion  on  the  most  signifi- 
cant features  and  yet  design  them  in  a  way 
and  in  a  location  so  that  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  all  visitors  to  observe 
these  striking  and  significant  features.  These 
are  the  very  values  for  which  the  park  was 
set  aside.  We  are  committed  to  preserve 
them  unimpaired  for  future  generations. 
These  values  reflect  the  whole  gamut  of 
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American  history,  the  most  magnlflcent 
■cenes  of  natural  beauty  and  astounding 
feats  of  Nature  which  cannot  be  observed 
elsewhere  In  the  world — In  Yosemlte  Falls, 
1.430  feet  equal  to  nine  Niagara  Falls;  Crater 
Ijake.  the  deepest  and  the  bluest  volcanic 
Uke  In  the  world;  Mt.  McKinley,  a  towering 
giant  nearly  four  miles  high. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  tell  you  that  any 
parte  system  as  diverse  as  our  own  National 
Park  System,  with  120  million  recorded  visits 
last  year,  has  no  problems.  There  are  prob- 
lems, but  they  are  not  insurmountable,  and 
we  believe  that  with  the  active  miinngement 
program  now  under  the  direction  of  George 
B.  Hartzog.  Jr..  we  can  meet  these  problems 
and  maintain  in  Its  finest  sense  the  worlds 
outstanding  National  Park  System. 

What  about  the  future?  As  the  National 
Park  Service  is  poised  to  begin  another  50 
years  of  service,  we  might  recall  the  advice 
©f  the  novelist-playwright  John  Galsworthy. 
who  said:  "If  you  do  not  think  about  the 
Xutiire.  you  oannot  have  one." 

I  am  confident  that  George  Hartzog  and 
the  members  of  his  staS  will  think  deeply 
about  all  phases  of  park  management  in  the 
Immediate  years  ahead.  I  hope  they  will 
relieve  orercrowdlng  and  congestion  in  the 
few  National  parks  where  it  occurs.  I  hope 
that  they  will  plan  and  think  about  the  m.in- 
ner  In  which  we.  as  a  Nation  and  with  other 
nations,  may  commemorate  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  creation  of  the  world's  first 
National  park.  Yellowstone,  in  1972.  X  hope 
that  they  will  think  and  plan  about  the 
way  In  which  we  can  play  a  significant  role 
In  commemorating  In  1975  the  200th  annl- 
▼ersary  of  the  birth  of  this  Nation  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 

The  National  Park  Service  will  continue 
to  retain  aa  a  policy  keystone  the  dual  ob- 
ligation to  preserve  the  principal  park  fea- 
tures and  make  them  available  for  the  use 
of  the  public.  The  key  will,  of  course,  be 
a  proper  balance  between  what  Is  to  be  pre- 
■erred  and  how  It  can  be  enjoyed  and  used 
by  the  public.  Proper  planning,  prudent 
Judgment,  and  timely  decisions  affecting  Im- 
provements within  the  parks  will  follow  log- 
ically from  a  careful  study  and  ansilysls  of 
the  original  purpose  of  each  area  as  con- 
tained In  the  legislation  creating  same. 

National  parks  play  a  part  In  helping  to 
enrich  the  human  spirit,  the  minds  and 
l>odle«  of  our  citizens.  Consequently,  we  are 
dealing  In  a  very  fragUe  area  which  Is  con- 
cerned Rs  much  with  the  conservation  erf 
human  resources,  as  well  as  with  natural  re- 
sources, for,  after  all,  America  not  only 
depends  on  Its  natural  resources,  but  even 
more  greatly  upon  hunian  resources  of  the 
people — all  races,  religions,  and  nationali- 
ties who  make  up  this  great  Nation  that  we 
call  America — a  Nation  that  still  lifts  out 
the  torch  of  liberty  and  the  warm  welcome 
to  freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world  and  which  does  represent.  In  the  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "the  last  best  hope  of 
the  world." 


I  coa^ratiilate  the  members  of  the 
Vttenms'  Affairs  CommiUcc.  and  partic- 
ularly the  chainnan,  for  the  outstaiid- 
liig  bill  which  they  evolved  out  of  the 
nearly  200  bills  which  they  had  to  con- 
sider. I  know  that  our  vetf^raiis  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  their  efforts. 

It  lias  been  realized  for  some  time  that 
changes  were  needed  In  the  veterans' 
pension  laws,  and  the  committee  did  a 
great  ser\ice  to  our  veterans,  but  I  feel 
that  more  benefits  are  in  line. 

We  can  all  take  pride  In  th.e  passage 
of  this  lecislation  for  throu,sh  u  we  have 
continued  our  duty  to  "care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan." 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee included  m  H  R.  17483  the  pro- 
vision that  a  veteran  wlio  is  615  years  of 
a?:e  will  now  be  considered  disabled  for 
pcn.sion  purposes,  because  I  Introduced, 
alone  with  several  of  my  colleagues.  H  R. 
13939  which  also  sought  to  have  this 
regulation  made. 

My  only  regret  is  that  through  H.R. 
17488  we  did  not  raise  the  benefits  of 
those  veterans  wh.o  are  under  the  old 
part  III  law.  I  hope  that  we  can  do 
sometiimcr  for  these  very  deserving  vet- 
erans in  the  near  future. 


Veterani'  Pension  Act  of  1966 


SPEECH  , 

or  ' 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNISSZZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  passed  with  overwhelming  sup- 
port H.R.  17488.  the  Veterans'  Pension 
Act  of  1906,  which  I  supported  and  voted 
for  on  final  passage. 


A  New  Offer  of  Peace 


North  Vietnamese  authorities:  (li  stop  in- 
filtrating men  and  materiel  into  South  Viet 
Nam.  i2(  withdraw  their  forces  already  in  the 
South,  and  (3)  end  their  .'ipgrej-sion  in  the 
South,  or.  as  the  President  also  put  it,  ensure 
that  "might  makes  right  will  be  halted." 

The  U.S.  Government  ha.i5  slid  all  this  one 
way  or  another,  for  months  and  years.  But 
In  being  more  explicit  than  e\er  before  en 
the  subject  of  a  timed,  mutual  withdrawal 
from  the  South,  the  President  has  stepped 
closer  than  ever  before  to  the  negotiating 
table,  and  beckoned  the  communists  to  meet 
him  there. 

For  if  the  war  is  to  end  by  agreement,  it 
will  not  be  done  by  rival  sides  putting  their 
"timetables"  Into  envelopes  and  cxch.ingiiig 
them  by  mail.  There  are  many  compiicited 
matters  to  be  bargained  over:  Tlie  phapes  of 
withdrawal,  the  means  of  verifying  the  wuli- 
drawal.  the  rights  (if  any)  of  the  southerners 
who  are  Viet  Cong,  to  mention  a  few.  And 
since  there  would  be  little  point  In  discus- 
sing peace  In  Viet  Nam  while  there  Is  a  re- 
lated war  going  on  in  Laos  and  a  communist- 
led  insurrection  being  fostered  In  Tliailand. 
those  problems  would  have  to  be  included. 
Tlie  whole  matter  can  only  be  considered  in 
face-to-face  negotiations,  and  long  and  dif- 
ficult ones  at  that. 

But  here  at  last,  on  the  table.  Is  a  new 
attempt  at  making  peace  by  the  President,  a 
new  offer  to  the  communists,  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  end  this  terrible  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    YORTI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TIVES 
Tuesday.  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  apart 
from  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam,  what 
we  are  tn,-incr  to  achieve  is  peace  and 
stabihty  in  a  .small  southea-st  Asian  coun- 
tr>-  that  cannot  defend  it-self  against  in- 
vasion and  aggression  from  outside  its 
borders. 

The  way  to  achieve  this  peace  Ls  by  sit- 
ting down  at  the  conference  table  and  ne- 
gotiating. President  Johnson  has  always 
said  tiiat  he  will  u'o  anywhere  at  any  time 
to  talk  to  anyone  if  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  pfuceful  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam. He  has  now  cone  even  further  than 
that  and  challentzed  the  Communists  to 
set  up  initial  stages  of  mutual  withdrawal 
before  net,'otiation.s  bcttin. 

In  that  connection  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleauues  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  September  6,  1966: 

A  New  Offtr  or  Peace 

President  John.'on  has  pre.sented  a  new 
challenge  to  the  North  Vietnamese  commu- 
nists, it  Is  a  challenrre  not  to  a  new  furious 
round  of  fighting,  but  to  a  new  earnest  effort 
to  make  peace 

More  strongly  and  precisely  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  President  in  Detroit  yesterday 
pledged  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  South  Viet  Nam.  He  even  talked  about 
setting  up  a  timetable  for  that  withdrawal. 

But  wisely  it  w.\s  m^t  the  one-sided  Ameri- 
cans-only withdrawal  proposed  by  French 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  last  week.  Pres- 
dent  Johnson's  offer  is  made  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  Vietnamese  communista  re- 
ciprocate.   The  three  conditions  are  that  the 


Vietnam  Stand  Saved  Indonesia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  column  by  Roscoe 
Drimimond  giving  some  views  of  Presi- 
dent Marcos  of  the  Philippines,  which 
appeared  In  the  Boston  Globe  of  Sep- 
tember 15.  1966.  For  the  benefit  of  tliose 
who  have  expressed  doubts  about  our 
policy  In  Vietnam.  I  should  like  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  statements 
of  President  Marcos  that  only  the  Am.er- 
Ican  presence  in  Vietnam  prevented  the 
fall  of  the  Indonesia  Government  to 
Communists,  and  that  the  American 
presence  goes  far  beyond  the  effect  on 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong: 
Asi.\n's  Allt's  View:   VrETNAM  Stand  Saved 

INDON'ESIA 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Americans  have  In  their 
midst  a  brave  Asian  ally  and  a  superb  spokes- 
man for  the  growing  will  of  more  Asian  na- 
tions to  unite  In  defending  them.ielves 
ag-ilnst  communist  aggression. 

He  has  earned  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
Asians  and  Americans  alike. 

He  will  address  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
today  and  will  speak:  to  the  United  Nations 
a  few  days  later.  I  believe  he  deserves  to  be 
heeded  and.  regardless  of  whether  one  Is  a 
supporter  or  critic  of  U.S.  actions  In  Viet 
Nam.  he  deserveSfto  be  heard. 

This  Asian  spokesman  la  the  young  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines.  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos. 

In  advance  of  his  speeches  In  the  United 
States  I  would  like  to  cite  some  of  his  views 
aud  insights  not  widely  known. 

Question — How  do  you  think  Indonesia 
escaped  be  attempted  communist  coup? 


Pre.Hident  M,ircos — it  was  only  the  Amer- 
Ic.wi  presence  in  Viet  Nam.  I  feel,  which 
prevented  the  fall  of  the  Indonesrian  gov- 
ernment into  comnumist  hands.  Not  only 
Indonesia,  but  also  other  countrie.s. 

Question— Why  do  you  feel  this  is  true? 
Marcos — The  Coinmuni.'ts  supposedly 
plotted  an  effort  to  prevent  a  takeover  by 
the  enemies  of  Pie.-ideni  Sukarno.  But  it 
actually  was  an  open  and  outright  coup  to 
take  over  the  government.  It  was  planned  a 
long.  long  time  ago.  The  situation  became 
such  that  the  Communists  were  certain. 
were  very  certain,  not  only  of  Internal  siip- 
P'lrt  hut  of  support  from  outside. 
Question — What  inter-,  crcd? 
Marcos — When  the  .'American  govcriuneiit 
decided  Uj  increa;e  its  aid  to  South  Viet 
Nam,  that  knocked  out  all  previous  assump- 
tions. But  by  then  the  Communists  had  be- 
gun the  initial  move.';  of  their  operation  and 
it  was  too  late  for  tlitra  t'l  pull  back.  And 
very  few  people  know  this.  Many  leaders 
who  were  wavering  in  Indonesia  immediately 
re.ilized  that  the  communist  coup  was  going 
to  fall.  Also,  with  large  U.S.  forces  In  Viet 
Nam.  the  Red  Chinese  would  not  have  either 
the  capability  or  the  inclinatiun  to  send  any 
help  what,soever  to  the  Indonesian  Com- 
munists, And  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 
Question— Tlien  you  think  the  US.  action 
in   Viet  Nam   has  been   worthwhile? 

Marco.s—  Of  cour.se  it  has  been  worthwhile. 
I  was  against  sending  Philippine  combat 
troops  to  Viet  Nam  last  year  because  I  had 
serious  doubl.s  about  the  firmness  of  the  U.S. 
presence  These  doubts  have  been  wholly 
removed  American  determination  to  stay 
until  the  agitression  is  defeated  is  proved 
beyond  any  question.  (Philippine  combat 
forces  will  soon  be  helping  South  Viet  Nam 
defend  itseif.  i  The  American  presence  goes 
far  beyond  the  etfect  on  the  North  Viet- 
n;une.se  and  the  Viet  Cong.  The  fight  which 
the  Communist.':  refer  to  .as  the  "fight  for  na- 
tional liljeration"  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant thing  that  will  determine  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Asia  for  the  next  century.  You 
can  hardly  imagine  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  there  had  been  no  demonstration 
of  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Question  — Would  it  be  Iiclpful  to  have  Red 
China  in  the  U.N,? 

Marcos — Unfortunately,  as  of  now,  the 
leadership  of  Red  China  is  not  willing  to 
renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  interna- 
tional policy.  To  be  eligible,  she  must  be 
willing  to  live  peacefully  with  her  neighbors. 
When  she  is  prepared  to  do  so.  let  her  leaders 
say  so— and  act  so. 


Cramer  Calls  for  Halt  to  Reckless 
Federal  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FIORIDA 
I.N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^r^ATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent revelation  that  the  wholesale  price 
index  increased  1.3  percent  in  the  month 
of  AuETust  compels  me  to  once  again  take 
the  floor  and  call  upon  this  Con.£?ress 
and  the  administration  to  exercise  fiscal 
restraints. 

Unless  restraints  are  imposed,  this  Na- 
tion will  be  caught  in  the  grips  of  an  in- 
flationary spiral  that  will  create  even 
greater  hardships  on  the  American  con- 
simier  and  place  more  serious  pressures 
on  an  already  overheated  economy. 


If,  for  example,  the  wholesale  price 
index  increases  at  the  present  rate.  If 
will  reflect  a  12.36  percent  increase  In 
just  1  year.  By  comparison,  the  whole- 
sale price  index  only  increased  about  2 
percent  durine  the  entire  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Because  the  greatest  increases  con- 
tinue to  be  in  food  products,  and  becau.'^e 
retail  grocery  establishments  work  on  a 
small  profit  marpin.  we  can  expect  that 
the  increase  in  the  v,  holcsale  price  index 
will  be  pas.scd  alonp  to  the  consumer  and 
be  reflected  in  still  hu-hrr  prices  for  es- 
sential foods. 

As  far  bark  as  January  I  v.arned  that 
the  fiTP.'-pendin';  policies  of  the  Great 
Society  would  cause  runaway  inflation. 
Hand-o\er-fist  Great  Society  spending, 
supported  at  evci-y  step  by  this  Demo- 
cratic Con-iess.  continues  at  a  reckless 
pace.  Runaway  inflation  is  hurting 
everyone.  It  hurts  most  the  senior  cit- 
izen pensioner  and  social  security  recip- 
ient living  on  a  small,  fixed  income.  I 
will  continue  fighting  against  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  that  are  causing  in- 
flation. I  will  vote  "no"  on  nonessential 
spending. 

I  would  urtie  my  coUea.Kucs  to  join  in 
this  effort.  The  first  step  is  to  vote 
auainst  all  nonessential  spending. 

The  integrity  of  the  dollar  must  ho 
preserved. 


Sweden's   Knighting  of  Robert  Heller  a 
Deserved  Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20,  1966 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  New  Castle.  Ind.. 
Courier-Times,  edition  of  Thursday. 
September  15,  1966,  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 
Sweden's    Knighting    op    Robert    Hlxi  er    a 

Df.served    Honor — Bt.'T    We    Don't    Know 

About  the  "Lowly  Birth  "  and   'U.nknown 

Placf' 

People  of  New  Cattle  have  more  than  a 
casual  interest  in  the  knighting  of  Robert 
Heller  by  King  Gustaf  of  Sweden.  To  manv 
here  he  is  a  personal  friend,  while  others  re- 
member hun  in  New  Castle  as  a  young  man 
growing  up  and  home  on  vacations  from 
college. 

One  probably  ought  not  to  dispute  a  king, 
but  we're  not  so  sure  about  Kuig  Gustafs 
reference  to  Heller  as  an  American  of  lowly 
birth  at  an  unknown  place  .  .  .  We  have 
what  often  Ls  referred  to  as  the  "log  cabin 
tradition"  in  this  country,  which  is  simply 
a  way  of  s;iylng  that  we  want  America  to  be 
a  country  of  opporunity  for  all,  but  Robert 
Heller  is  really  not  a  part  of  the  log  cabin 
tradition.  The  mansion  on  Main  Street 
which  Macer's  now  occupies  was  his  home. 
His  father  was  a  .sophisticated  gentleman 
who  opert,a«d  one  of  the  most  successful  de- 
partment stores  In  Indiana,  and  was  a  part- 
ner in  Heller  Brother  Company  which  de- 
veloped the  American  Beauty  rose,  and  built 
an  Industry  shipping  rosee  all  over  the  world. 
HlB  mother  was  a  woman  of  renowned 
beauty  and  grace,  and  a  member  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family. 


The     king's     reference     to    ".an     unknown 
pl.ace"  may  make  New  Castle  citizens  smile 
or  wince  Just  a  little.     New  Castle  Is  a  sm.all 
pUux  as  cities  of   the   world   go.   and   King 
Gust^i^  may  be  completely  forgiven   for  not 
knowing  about  us.     But  proud  as  we  are  of 
Robert  Heller,  we  have  and  have  liad  other 
famous  sons.     Ward  Canaday.  of  Toledo,  one  . 
of    America's    leading    buslnes.smen     In     the' 
twentieth  century  and  developer  of  the  Jeep 
is  .imong  our  natives.     Genera!  Omar  Bimdy' 
the  commander  who  ordered  the  counter  at- 
nck  that   turned   the   tide  of  World  War  I 
CTlled  New  Castle  his  home.     And  if  we  were 
to    go    farther    back,    there    were    men    like 
Judge  Martin  I.   Bundy,  who  as  a  voung  man 
carried  the  lir.^t  mail  on  horseback  into  New 
Ca.stle  and  lived  to  become  a  friend  and  con- 
(idant  of  President  Lincoln, 

King  Gustaf  may  not  have  been  aware 
of  New  Castle,  but  here  is  the  single  Chrvsler 
pl.mt  which  makes  some  part  for  every 
Chrysler  product,  a  Firestone  plant  that  pro- 
duces non-rubber  items  for  America's  auto- 
mobiles, a  modern  steel  rolling  mill  that  is 
an  in-iix)rlant  division  of  Borg-Warncr,  and 
many  other  significant  producers  of  indus- 
trial products.  If  His  Majestv's  government 
is  not  using  some  Modernfold  doors  or  air 
doors  made  by  New  Castle  Products  Cn  n 
would  be  unusual. 

New  Ca^stie  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
America  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  with  a  General  Development 
Plan  Instituted  in  the  early  1940s.  It  moves 
slowly,  and  it  works  rather  silentlv.  but  it  is 
nio\ing   and   it   is  working,  importantly 

What  King  Gustaf  knows  verv  well  is 
what  Robert  Heller  has  done  for  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  citation  leaves  no  doubt  about 
this,  hailing  him  as  among  the  saviors  of 
the  world  in  a  time  of  stress  and  turmoil. 
Governments  and  economies  existed  in 
relatively  separate  compartments  until  a 
alxiul  fifty  years  ago,  but  since  then  there 
has  been  an  increasing  inter-relationshlp 
until  it  Sometimes  is  hard  to  toll  where  on<» 
begins  and  the  other  leaves  off  It  is  a  part 
of  Robert  Hellers  unique  genius  that  he 
comprehends  the  purposes  and  functioning 
of  both  the  economy  and  government,  and 
has  been  able  to  counsel  both  businesses 
and  governments  in  a  remarkable  way.  His 
reforms  for  Congress,  only  one  of  which 
was  giving  the  Congress  a  modern  commit- 
tee system:  his  modernization  of  the  Po.st 
Office  Depjirtment.  and  his  work  for  the 
State  of  Indiana  were  labors  of  love  for 
which  he  accept,ed  no  compensation.  That 
he  finds  time  and  opportunity  in  his  so- 
called  "retirement"  to  assist  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  is  completely  In  character. 


Resolution  of  Seventh  Convention  of  Byel- 
orussian-American Association,   Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gre.ss  has  gone  on  record  on  many  occa- 
sions in  past  years  in  support  of  the 
independence  of  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

One  of  these  nations  is  Byel-russia, 
and  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
seventh  joint  convention  of  the  Bye lonis- 
slan-American  Association  in  America 
and  the  Byeloi-ussian  Canadian  AUiance 
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held  in  Cleveland  from  September  3  to  5, 

1966: 

Besolction  Passed  bt  thk  Seventh  Joint 
convektion  of  the  byelorussian-ameri- 
CAN ASSOCIATION  n*  AMERICA  AND  THE  ByEL- 

ORUsswN     Canadian     Alliance.     Hexd     ih 

Cleveland.    Ohio,    From    Septemeee   3    to 

6.  1966 

We.  the  delegates  of  the  Byelorussian- 
American  Association  In  America  and  of  the 
Byelorussian  Canadian  Alliance,  who  are  ctti- 
zens  or  residents  of  the  United  States  oX 
America  and  Canada  and  who  at  the  s;\me 
time  keep  alive  firm  cultural  ties  with 
Byelorussians  In  their  homeland,  do  solemnly 
state  and  declare: 

1.  The  Byelonisslan  people,  deprived  of 
tL  great  part  of  Its  ethnic  territory  and  held 
under  the  adlen  Communist-Russian  totali- 
tarian yoke,  continues  to  sutler  from  na- 
tional persecution  and  economic  exploita- 
tion. On  their  own  soil — in  the  so-called 
•overelgn  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public— Byelorussians  cannot  profit  from 
their  rich  natural  and  human  resources. 
ThlB  wealth  Is  being  siphoned  from  Byelo- 
russia by  the  Muscovite  rulers  to  fmar.ce  in- 
ternational subversion  and  to  fortify  Russian 
rule  over  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Sovitt  em- 
pire. 

The  key  positions  in  politics,  economics 
and  culture  of  Byelorussia  are  in  the  hands 
of  an  alien  element,  hostile  to  Byelorussian 
Ideals.  The  main  task  of  this  incubus  Is  to 
Russify  Byelorussians  and  to  tighten  the  fet- 
ters of  Soviet  Russian  colonialism  over  the 
land. 

2.  The  Byelorussian  people  has  not  wavered 
In  Its  unrelenting  resistance  to  the  Musco- 
Tlte  oppression.  In  the  two  years  since  the 
previous  Convention  of  the  Byelorussians  of 
North  America  In  1964.  we  have  witnessed. 
lor  example,  repeated  attempts  by  the  Bye- 
lorussians In  the  Soviet  Union  to  regain 
more  freedom  In  the  development  of  their 
national  Identity  and  culture.  Particularly 
persistent  efforts  were  made  to  restore  the 
Byelorussian  national  past  and  cultural 
achievements  and  to  Inculcate  the  Byelo- 
rusisan  youth  with  feelings  of  national  pride. 
The  entry  Into  the  cultural  life  of  Byelorus- 
sia during  years  of  hosts  of  nationally  mind- 
ed, patriotic  young  men  and  women  clearly 
reflects  a  powerful  reservoir  of  resistance 
to  the  Russian  oppression. 

3.  In  recent  years,  too.  Soviet  propac;anda 
and  an  Increasing  number  of  subserMent  his- 
torical works  have  been  denigrating  the  Bye- 
lorussian national  movement,  ideas  of  libera- 
tion, and  activities  of  the  Byelorussian 
•migration  In  Western  countries.  Especially 
sharp  attacks  are  being  directed  against  the 
Byelorussian  political  emigration,  a  fact 
Which  Indicates  most  tellingly  the  Importance 
of  spiritual  ties  between  Byelorussians  in  the 
Free  World  and  thoee  oppressed  in  the  home- 
land. The  sharpness  of  these  attacks  also 
serves  as  a  measure  of  the  Soviet  colonial  re- 
gime's apprehenslveness  of  such  ties. 

4.  Pot  the  above-stated  reasons,  we  firmly 
resolve  to  continue  our  efforts  to  alert  the 
Pree  World  to  the  continuing  fight  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  for  tlieir  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. We  further  pledge  to  pass  on  to 
the  younger  Byelorussian  generation  Ideals 
of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 
Whose  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  on  25  of 
March.  1918.  and  to  maintain  moral  arid  m.»- 
terlal  ties  with  the  Byelorussian  people  cap- 
tive within  the  Russian  colonial  empire. 

8.  We  fervently  hope  that  now,  as  the 
Boviet-Russlan  regime  attempts  to  conceal  Its 
true  totalitarian  nature  behind  a  facade  of 
pseudo-democracy,  the  governments  of  the 
ITnlted  States  of  America  and  of  Canada  will 
continue  their  moral  support  of  the  Byelo- 
russian democratic  movement  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Byelorussia.  We  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  American  and  Canadian  official  bodies 
tor  the  good-will,  which  the  Byelorussian 
people  have  enjoyed  In  their  struggle  for  na- 
tional liberation.  i 


On  behalf  of  the  Seventh  Joint  Convention 
of  the  Byelorussian-American  Association  In 
America  and  the  Byelonissi.ia  Canadian  Al- 
liance. 

Nicholas  Horoshko. 
Chairman  of  the  Convention,  National 
Prestdf  ■!  J .        Bylorussian-A  menca  ri 
As^-O'.iar.ci  in  America. 


Choral  Temple  of  Bucharest,  chief  rabbi  of 
Bucharest,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist National  Assembly. 


Rumania  Taxes  Mourners  Who 
Visit  Cemeteries 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.XRKS 

OK 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILi.INOIa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  20,  19C6 

Mr.  DERWIN.SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
t^.me  when  the  Commerce  Department  is 
preparing  to  send  a  trade  nation  to  East- 
ern Europe  to  follo-.v  out  the  admini.-^tra- 
tion's  scheme  of  subsidizing  trade  out  of 
the  Cornmuni.-^t  goveniments.  I  feel  there 
is  a  srecial  significiince  in  the  article 
written  by  International  columnist 
Dumjtni  Danlelopol  which  appeared  In 
t!ie  .September  1  i.isue  of  the  San  Diego 
Union. 

The  article  follows: 

U;  m<,n:\  TAXFb  Mournfrs  Who  Visit 
Cemeterie-s 

(By  Dimiitru  Danlelopol) 
In    Communist   Rumania    even    death    is 
taxed. 

This  was  revealed  In  Paris  by  Rumanian 
Rabbi  Ale.xander  Rubin  in  an  exclusive  intcr- 
vie'.v. 

The  Communists,  looking  everywhere  for 
cash,  have  now  created  a  heavy  burial  tax. 
Another  is  levied  IX  a  monument  or  a  t^-mb- 
stoi'.e  is  erected. 

Yet  another  if  flowers  are  planted  on  the 
grave. 

Enough? 

Not  for  the  Reds. 

Now  a  Rumanian  Jew  mtist  pay  everytime 
he  visits  a  cemetery. 

The  Jews  are  apparently  singled  out  be- 
ca';.=;o  u:-..i''.-  .  trict  Jewish  rites  cemeteries  are 
vi.:t<Hl  ci:!-!!. 

'Wheu  one  is  happiest  and  most  prosper- 
ous." said  Rabbi  Rubin,  "we  believe  he  should 
visit  cemeteries  and  understand  the  worth- 
les.s:iP3s  of  'A-orldly  thlnscs." 

Tlie  rabbi  also  pointed  to  ea.<:tcrn  E\iro- 
pt'.m  tracUilon.^. 

"Tlie  R'.mianian  Jew.  Jii.<;t  like  the  Ruma- 
nian pc.vant  with  whom  he  has  t>eon  and  re- 
mained friend.''  for  centuries,  is  a  g'Xjd  and 
fnendiy  man."  he  said.  "He  goes  to  kneel 
before  the  crravc  of  a  loved  one.  to  weed  it.  to 
plant  flowers  and  water  it.  Tills  is  sacred 
ground." 

The  burial  and  cemetery  t£uxes.  Rubin  said, 
have  been  Introduced  with  Rumanian  chief 
rabbi,  a  man  named  Moses  Rosen. 

Rubin  calls  Rosen  a  Communist  stooge. 
who  is  being  used  to  demoralize  t'.ie  Jewish 
community. 

In  1958.  Rubin  said.  Rosen  established  a 
dollar  en'ry  fee  for  Jewish  cemeteries  for  the 
month  Elui.  Some  200.000  Jews  had.  accord- 
ing to  their  rites,  to  visit  a  cemetery  at  least 
once  in  that  period. 

Now  the  entrance  tax  has  been  extended  to 
all  year  round. 

Foreign  visitors  mart  pay  $2. 

Rubin  points  to  the  chief  rabbi's  varied  ac- 
tivities as  proof  of  his  Conimunist  allegiance. 

He  said  the  chief  rabbi  collects  a  govern- 
ment salary  as  chief  rabbi,  president  of  the 
community   federation,   chief   rabbi    of   the 


Interesting  Results  of  August  Question- 
naire on  Major  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSVLV\NI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENT.^TIVE.S 

Monday.  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  evcrj-  one  of  the  125,000  fam- 
ilies in  my  congressional  district  during 
August  has  received  a  copy  of  my  reg- 
ular August  questionnaire  on  the  major 
i;;sues  facing  the  Congress  and  our  coun- 
try today.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  announce 
the  results  of  this  poll  and  publish  them 
hi  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Our  27th  Congressional  District  of 
Pcnnslyvania  includes  the  large  steel 
mills,  fabricating  plants,  manufacturing 
and  industrial  areas  in  four  large  wards 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  powerful  Neville  Island  in- 
dustrial complex  of  manufacturing, 
chemicals,  and  shipbuilding,  also  indus- 
trial and  fine  suburban  communitie.<;, 
coal  mining  towTis  and  fanning  areas  in 
the  southern  part  of  Allegheny  County, 
Pa. 

While  our  congressional  district  has  a 
substantial  Deniocratic  registration  ma- 
jority, it  Is  independent  minded  and  of- 
ten elects  Republican  candidates  to 
various  offices.  A  majority  of  the  local 
officeholders  in  boroughs  and  townsliips 
are  Democratic,  as  well  as  our  members 
In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature, 
and  the  municipalities.  In  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  mayor,  city  councilmen, 
and  the  ward  alderman  elected  in  each 
ward  in  my  district  are  all  Democratic. 

The  fine  people  of  our  district  trace  a 
heritage  to  every  nationality  and  color; 
65  nationalities  among  residents  makes 
it  a  real  Pittsburgh  "melting  pot." 
Many  of  our  people  are  proud  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  generation  Immigrants 
among  an  older  American  stock.  We  all 
get  along  with  each  other  very  well,  and 
treat  each  other  as  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. While  we  do  have  poverty  and 
unemployment,  there  have  been  no  civil 
rights  riots,  rock  tlirowing.  Insults,  teen- 
age rampages,  nor  vandalism  among  our 
people. 

From  such  diversity,  as  well  as  respect 
for  law  and  order,  it  is  always  interesting 
to  read  and  examine  the  results  of  our 
congressional  opinion  polls: 

QVESTIONNAIRE    RESULTS 

[Results  in  percentages] 

VTSTTNAM 

Is  Administration  giving  public  adequate 
Information  regarding  Vietnam?  Yes  25,  no 
73.  undecided.  2. 

Should  President  seek  Summit  conference 
with  Russia  to  stop  their  military  aid  and 
delivery  of  "Sam"  missiles  to  North  Vietnam? 
Yes  56,  no  40,  undecided  4. 
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Should  Administration  keep  .<;e:iing  rr  S. 
wheat  to  Russia  on  credit  while  their  aid 
to  North  Vietiium  continues?  Yes  11.  no  88, 
undecided  1. 

Should  U.S.  ask  Vietnam  Issue  be  placed 
before  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
next  se.=.sK.n  beginning  Sept.  20?  Yes  57,  no 
36.  undecided  7. 

Favor  Senator  Bub  KE.NNErv's  proposal  of 
conference  and  setile.ment  including  com- 
munist National  Liber.ition  Front  and  Vlet- 
cong  military  in  new  goveriimeni?  Yes  39, 
no  58.  undecided  3 

Build  barbed  wire  barrier  on  Vietnam 
borders?     Yes  24,  no  62,  undecided  14. 

Should  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  be  with- 
drawn^    Yes  25.  no  67.  undecided  8. 

Reduce  to  hold  only  kev  poinis  and  port.s? 
Yes  26.  no  59,  undecided  15, 

Maintain  at  present  300,000  level?  Yes 
38   no  44,  undecided  18 

E.scalnt«  to  750,000  as  urged  at  US  De- 
fense Dept,  miliiary  confab''  Yes  40,  no  44, 
undecided  16, 

V.'ill  present  Vietnam  war  lead  to  bigger 
war?     Yes  31,  no  57,  iindecided   12, 

Wii  h  Red  China?  Yes  27.  no  54,  undecided 
19 

U  uh  Russia?     Yes  17.  no  64,  undecided  19. 
Lead  to  nuclear  war?     Yes  17,  no  69,  un- 
decided 14. 

Should  Red  China  be  recognized  by  U.S. 
now?     Yes   20.   no  76,   undecided  4, 

Be  admitted  to  United  Nations?  Yes  41, 
no  49,  undecided  10. 

Favor  U.S.  marine  Ir.nding  In  North  Viet- 
name,  as  General  MacArihur  brilliantlv  did 
In  North  Korea?  Yes  46,  no  44,  undecided 
10 

r  S.    POLICIES    .\.N-D    PROGRAM 

Prices  of  food  and  necessities  are  climb- 
ing higher  than  ever.  To  combat  inflation 
should  Congress  (a)  increase  taxes?  Yes  32, 
no  68,  undecided  0;  (b)  Initiate  wage  and; 
price  controls?  Yes  73,  no  27,  undecided  0; 
(c)  reduce  domestic  spending?  Yes  93,  no  7, 
undecided  0:  (d)  Just  i.ssue  more  bonds  and 
increase  national  debt  limit  to  $330  billiou 
nip  $45  billion)?  Yes  17,  no  83,  undecided 
0. 

Should  Administration  stop  DeGauIIe 
withdrawing  US,  gold  which  endangers  US. 
reserves  until  France  pays  on  their  debt  to 
US?     Yes  81,  no   15.  undecided  4. 

Interest  rates  are  highest  ever  since  World 
War  II,  should  Congress  p.iss  law  to  reduce'' 
Ye.s  41.  no  40,  undecided  19. 

Favor  John  administration's  tight  money 
policy?  Yes  29.  no  58.  undecided  13.  Housing 
starts  down  50'';  ) . 

Is  President  fair  In  holding  U.S.  military. 
US,  employees  and  postal  workers  to  3.2% 
raises  while  ursring  16  to  18-;  raises  for  some 
Industries  and  holding  3,2":.  wage  and  price 
guidelines  In  other  areas:'  Yes  46  no  45 
undecided  9, 

Are  Presidential  guidelines  poorly  handled' 
Yes  74,  no  15.  undecided  11. 

Do  Selective  Service  regulations  and  st,it- 
ntps  need  revision?  Yes  57,  no  40  unde- 
cided .3 

Should  400,000  U,S,  Reservists  and  Na- 
tional Guard  be  called  by  President  for  active 
dut:-  for  18  months?  Yes  56.  no  42,  unde- 
cided 2. 

Favor  Federal  law  for  bus.  auto  &  truck 
safety  standard.s?  Yes  73,  no  21,  undecided 
6. 

Favor:  'Truth  In  Interest-  law— olain 
suitement  of  interest  rate?  Yes  80  no  13 
undecided  7. 

Favor  "Truth  In  Packaging"— ret^uiring 
st<itement  of  weights  &  contents?  Yes  64. 
no  24.  undecided  12. 

Is  U.S.  poverty  program  worth  the  cost? 
Yes  17,  no  77,  undecided  6. 
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Should  Congress  vote  to  complete  41.000 
mile  Federal  Interstate  highway  system? 
(',  finished  now.)  Ye»  58.  no  81,  unde- 
cided 11. 

Increase  VS.  Pood  for  Peace  Progrram  (to 
relieve  hunger  abrocid)  from  (3  to  $3.3  bil- 
lion per  year?     Yes  42.  no  52.  undecided  6. 

Do  you  faior  my  extra  work  on  treaty  of 
28  natioiiS  to  bar,  nuclear  bombs  in  space,  on 
appointment  by  President?  Yes  86.  no  8. 
undecided  6, 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Fiivor  my  vote  for  strong  penalties  against 
noting  and  mass  civil  disturbances  under 
civil  rights  legislation?  Yes  86,  no  12,  un- 
decided 2. 

Favor  my  vote  for  permitting  owner  and 
his  real  esuite  agent  to  sell  home  to  whom- 
e\cr  he  v.  an  is?     Yes  76.  no  22,  undecided  2, 

Fii'.or  my  vote  to  prevent  discrimination 
In  selecting  Juries?  Yes  77,  no  20,  unde- 
cided 3 

Favor  n-.y  pcisitlon  ag.iinst  policy  of  bus- 
ing students  over  their  parents  opposition 
from  suburban  to  city  schools  (and  vice 
versa)  to  make  same  racial  percentage  in 
every  school?     Yes  85.  no  11.  undecided  4. 

Favor  my  vote  for  compromise  on  moder- 
ate civil  rights  program  at  this  time  to  avoid 
too  sudden  changes?  Yes  74,  no  21,  un- 
decided 5. 

Will  this  cause  more  disturbances  than 
strong  civil  rights  laws  or  none?  Yes  29,  no 
60.  undecided  11, 

Favor  "black  power"  movement  for  Negro 
progress?     Yes    19.    no    73.    undecided   8, 

Should  U,S,  Constitution  be  amended  to 
permit  voluntary  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
in  public  schools?  Yes  87,  no  10.  undecided 
3, 

I  am  al.";©  giving  the  form  of  letter  I 
have  used  to  advise  my  constituents  of 
these  results,  and  how  we  have  asked 
our  people  to  share  the  facts  with  their 
friends,  office,  and  neighbors: 

CO-VGRLSS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Friends:  We  have  had  such  a  line 
response  to  the  Questionnaire  I  sent  out 
each  August,  on  the  basic  serious  Issues  fac-  ' 
ing  our  Country,  and  the  American  people 
today.  The  citizens  of  our  Congressional 
District  want  to  have  their  say  directly, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  this  op- 
portunity, not  at  government  expense,  a« 
a!i   added    parson.al    service   to   my   District, 

I  am  writing  to  you  as  one  of  the  people 
on  my  personal  lists  to  give  you  the  results 
In  our  careful  tabulation  of  the  Question- 
naire replies.  As  we  have  around  430.000 
people  in  our  District,  It  Is  not  possible  to 
write  to  everyone.  So  I  would  appreciate 
your  sharing  our  letter  with  yo'or  friends, 
office,  and  neighbors. 
Personal  regards, 

Jim  Flt-to.v. 


Support  for  H.R.  591 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUoES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  196$ 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
years  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  discriminatory  loan  policy 


on  the  part  of  tlie  Small  Bu.<^iness  Ad- 
ministration which  has  resulted,  in  the 
past,  in  that  agency  refu^iiig  to  con.sider 
loan  applications  submitted  by  newspa- 
pers, broadcaftin?  stations,  and  those  in 
various  segments  of  the  alcoholic  l>ever- 
ages  industry. 

My  bill.  H.R.  591.  Is  currently  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  No  action  has  been 
scheduled  but  I  hope  that  with  tiie  in- 
creasing support  for  my  po.sition  we  will 
be  able  to  obtain  action  on  it. 

Recently  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  representing  more 
than  200,000  small  businesses  through- 
out tlie  Nation,  conducted  a  poll  of  its 
members  on  this  bill.  The  results  were 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  articles  from  five  newspa- 
pers commenting  on  the  poll: 

[From  the  Paterson  (NJ,i  Morning  Call. 

Aug  10.  1966] 
Ban  on  SBA  Loans  to  Pahft.s  ArTArKEB 
New  York —Newspapers  are  lawful,  and 
probably  morally  sound.  Broadcasting  sta- 
tions also  possess  these  same  attributes. 
This  is  the  majority  opinion  of  the  nation's 
li.dependent  huiine.ss  proprietors,  despite 
seemingly  apparent  reservations  held  by  gov- 
ernment. 

Represent:! tive  Abraham  Multib  (NT,,  D  ) 
has  before  the  Congress  a  bill  which  Vould 
change  the  law  that  forbids  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  from  making  loans  to 
newspapers,  broadcasting  stations,  ac  well 
as  to  businesses  engaged  In  the  liquor  In- 
dustry, 

Tlie  measure,  tn  a  nationwide  poll  Just 
completed  by  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Bu.siness  shows  56  percent  of  the 
independent  business  proprietors  in  favor  of 
such  an  amendment.  36  percent  opposed. 
with  8  percent  undecided. 

In  New  Jersey  the  vote  wa.s  59  percent  in 
favor.    33    percent    opposed,    with    8    percent 
,    undecided. 

Congressman  Ml-ltee's  bill  provides  that 
S  B,A  loan  assistance  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  lawful  business.  When  the  act  setting 
up  SBA,  was  passed,  it  was  specifically  pro- 
vided that  no  loans  should  be  given  news- 
papers, broadcating  stations,  firms  primarily 
engaged  in  the  alcoholic  beverage  Industry 
or  busme.'^ses  where  there  Is  some  moral 
value  raised,  even  though  a  legal  under- 
taking. 

As  with  many  types  of  independent  enter- 
prises, the  smaller  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papers, as  well  as  broadcasting  facilities, 
often  need  financing  to  maintain  operations, 
or  to   expand    their  service. 

In  some  instances,  S.B,A.  officials  have  co- 
operated to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in 
making  loans  to  smaller  newspapers,  but  it 
has  had  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  extent 
of  the  plants  operations  devoted  to  a  com- 
mercial job-printing  business  ae  separate 
from  its  publishing  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising  agen- 
cies are  apparently  considered  both  lawful 
and  highly  moral  as  loans  have  been  made 
to  this  type  of  operation, 

[From  the  Hackensack  (N  J  )  Record 
Aug.  12.  1966] 
Ban  on  SBA  Loans  to  Papers  Attached 
New  York— Newspapers  are  lawfiU.  and 
probably  morally  sound.  Broadcasting  sta- 
tion* also  possess  these  same  attributes. 
This  Is  the  majority  opinion  of  the  nation's 
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Independent  business  proprietors,  despite 
seemingly  apparent  reservations  held  by 
government. 

Representative  Abraham  Multer  (N.Y.,  D.) 
has  before  the  Congress  a  blU  which  would 
change  the  law  that  forbids  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  from  making  loans  to 
newspapers,  broadcasting  stations,  as  well 
as  to  businesses  engaged  In  the  liquor 
Industry. 

The  measure,  in  a  nationwide  poU  Just 
completed  by  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  shows  56  percent  of  the 
Independent  business  proprietors  In  favor  of 
such  an  amendment.  36  percent  oppoeed  with 
8  percent  undecided. 

In  New  Jersey  the  vote  was  59  percent  in 
favor,  33  percent  opposed,  with  8  percent 
undecided. 

Congressman  Multer's  bill  provides  that 
S.B-A.  loan  assistance  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  lawful  business.  When  the  act  setting 
up  SB_A.  was  passed,  it  was  specifically  pro- 
Tided  that  no  lo€ins  should  be  given  news- 
papers, broadcasting  stations,  firms  primarily 
engaged  In  the  alcoholic  beverage  lndustr\-. 
or  businesses  where  there  is  some  moral 
value  raised,  even  though  a  legal  under- 
taking. 

As  with  many  types  of  Independent  enter- 
prises, the  smaller  dally  and  weekly  news- 
pai>er8,  as  well  as  broadcasting  facilities. 
often  need  financing  to  maintain  operations. 
or  to  expand  their  service. 

In  some  Instances.  S.BA.  officials  have  co- 
operated to  the  fullest  extent  possible  In 
making  loans  to  smaller  newspapers,  but  It 
has  bad  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the 
extent  of  the  plant's  operations  devoted  to  a 
commercial  Job-printing  business  as  separate 
from  Its  publishing  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising  agencies 
are  apparently  considered  both  lawful  and 
highly  moral  as  loans  have  been  made  to 
this  type  of  operation. 

(Prcwn  the  Morgan  City  (La.)   Review.  Aug. 

12,  19661 
OuB  Tu«N  To  Holler  "Discrimination:  " 

The  National  Confederation  of  Independ- 
ent BualnesE,  Inc.  says  that  "newspapers  are 
lawful,  »nd  probably  morally  sound." 

Real  nice  of  you  to  say  so.  gents. 

The  Federation  says  that  radio  stations 
also  possess  these  same  attributes.  No  doubt 
our  radio  colleagues  think  this  Is  reaJ  nice. 
too. 

Anyway,  this  Is  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Nation's  Independent  business  proprietors. 
despite  seemingly  apparent  reservations  held 
by  government. 

Representative  Abraham  Mvltes.  New 
York,  has  before  the  Congress  a  bill  which 
wovild  change  the  law  that  forbids  the  Small 
Business  Administration  from  making  loans 
to  newspapers,  broadcasting  stations,  as  well 
M  to  those  engaged  In  the  liquor  Industry. 

Real  nice  of   you,  too,  Mr.  Multer. 

The  measure,  in  a  nationwide  poll  Just 
completed  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  shows  56  per  cent  of 
the  Independent  bvisinees  proprietors  In  fa- 
vor of  such  an  amendment.  36  per  cent  op- 
poaed,  with  8  per  cent  undecided. 


Thlrty-slx  per  cenf  We  didn't  know  there 
were  that  many  rat-finks  in  the  nations 
business  community. 

In  LoiU.slana  the  vote  was  57  pyer  cent  in 
favor.  35  per  cent  (all  rat-flnks.  of  course) 
opposed,  with  8  per  cent  undecided.  We 
think  the  latter  are  w.shy-w:v.shy. 

Congres.sman  Multers  bill  provides  that 
SBA  loan  assistance  shall  nort  be  denied  to 
any  lawfvU  business.  When  the  act  set- 
tine;  up  SBA  was  pa.ssed.  it  w.os  specifically 
provided  th;it  no  loans  should  be  given  news- 
papers. broadc;i£tlng  stations,  firms  primarily 
engaged  in  the  alcoholic  beverage  Industry, 
or  businesses  where  there  1.^  some  moral  val- 
ue raised,  even  though  a  legal  under'ak- 
ing. 

As  with  many  types  of  independent  enter- 
prises, the  smaller  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, as  well  as  broadcasting  facilities, 
often  need  financing  to  maintain  operations, 
or  to  expand  their  service. 

In  some  instances.  SBA  officials  have  co- 
operated to  the  fullest  extent  possible  In 
making  loans  to  smaller  newspapers,  but  it 
has  had  to  be  done  on  the  b,T.sis  of  the  extent 
of  the  plant's  operations  devoted  t^i  a  com- 
niercial  Job  printing  business  in  addition  to 
the  publishing  activity 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising  agencies 
are  apparently  considered  both  lawiul  and 
highly  moral  as  loans  have  been  made  to  this 
type  of  operation.     This  huri^  our  feelings. 

'  Just  for  the  record,  this  newspaper  is  not 
planning  on  applying  for  a  government  loan. 
However,  we  have  heard  those  favored  by 
the  federal  government  yelling  the  word 
"discrimination"  so  long  and  so  loud  that 
we  Just  couldn't  pass  up  this  opportunity 
for  hollering  it.  too: 
"Di.scrimination' " 
So  there  now. 

[From     the     Schenectady     (NYi      Gazette. 

Aug   13.  19661 

Alter    the    Law 

Newspapers  are  lawful,  and  mnrally  sound. 
Broadcasting  stations  also  possess  these  same 
attributes.  This  is  the  majority  opinion  of 
the  nations  independent  business  proprie- 
tors. despir.e  .seemingly  aiiparent  re.servations 
held  by  government, 

Repre,sentative  Abr^h^m  Multer.  New  York. 
h;\s  before  the  Congres.s  a  bill  which  would 
change  the  law  that  forbids  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  from  making  loans  to 
newspapers,  broadcasting  stations,  as  well  as 
to  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  industry. 

The  measure.  In  a  nationwide  poll  Just 
completed  by  the  N:it:onal  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  shows  56  per  cent  of  the 
independent  business  proprietors  in  favor  of 
such  an  amendment.  36  per  cent  opposed, 
with  8  per  cent  undecided 

In  New  York  the  vote  was  60  per  cent  in 
favor.  34  per  cent  opposed,  with  6  per  cent 
undecided 

Congressman  Mtlter's  bill  provides  that 
SBA  loan  assistance  sh.all  not  be  denied  to 
any  lawful  business  When  the  act  setting 
up  SBA  was  passed.  It  was  specifically  pro- 
vided that  no  loans  should  be  given  to  news- 
papers, broadcasting  station,  firms  primarily 
engaged  in  the  alcoholic  bever.ige  industry. 


or  businesses  where  there  Is  some  moral  value 
raised,  even  though  a  legal  undertaking. 

As  with  many  types  of  independent  enter- 
prises, the  smaller  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers as  well  as  broadcasting  facilities,  often 
need  financing  to  maintain  operations  or  to 
expand  their  service. 

In  some  Instances.  SBA  officials  have  co- 
operated to  the  fullest  extent  possible  i'l 
making  loans  to  smaller  newspapers,  bui  it 
has  had  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  exten: 
of  the  plant's  operations  devoted  to  a  con;- 
mercial  Job  printing  business  in  .iddltion  to 
the  publishing  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising  agencie:; 
which  certainly  are  allied  to  newspapers  and 
broadcasting,  are  apparently  considered  both 
lawful  and  highly  moral  as  loans  have  been 
made  to  this  type  of  operation. 

Congressman  Multer's  bill  to  alter  one 
more  example  of  foolish  restrictions  In  our 
laws  is  needed  and  we  are  happy  it  has  the 
support  of  the  federation  of  independent 
business. 

IF'rom  the  Loraine  (Ohioi   Journal.  Aug.  13. 

19661 
SBA  Loans  to  Papers  Supported  in  Sirvi.y 
Newspapers  are  lawful  and  probably  moral- 
ly sound.  Broadcasting  stations  also  pos- 
sess these  same  attributes.  This  Is  the  ma- 
jority opinion  business  proprietors  have, 
despite  seemingly  apparent  reservations  held 
by  government. 

Representative  Abraham  Mitlter.  New 
York,  has  before  the  Congress  a  bill  which 
would  change  the  law  that  forbids  the  Small 
Business  Administration  from  making  loans 
to  newspapers,  broadcasting  stations,  as  well 
as  to  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  industry. 
The  measure,  in  a  nationwide  poll  Just 
completed  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  shows  56  percent  of 
the  Independent  business  proprietors  in 
favor  of  such  an  amendment.  36  percent  op- 
posed, with  8  percent  undecided. 

In  Ohio  the  vote  was  53  percent  in  favor, 
38  percent  opposed,  with  9  percent  un- 
decided. 

Congressman  Multer's  bill  provides  that 
SBA  loan  assistance  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  lawful  business.  When  tlie  act  setting 
up  SBA  was  passed.  It  was  specifically  pro- 
vided that  no  loans  should  be  given  news- 
papers, broadcasting  stations,  firms  primarily 
engaged  In  the  alcoholic  beverage  Industry, 
or  businesses  where  there  is  some  moral  value 
raised,  even  though  a  legal  undertaking 

As  with  many  types  of  Independent  enter- 
prises, the  smaller  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papers, as  well  as  broadcasting  facilities, 
often  need  financing  to  maintain  operations, 
or  to  expand  their  service. 

In  some  instances.  SBA  officials  have  co- 
operated to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in 
making  loans  to  smaller  newspapers,  but 
It  has  had  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the 
extent  of  the  plant's  operations  devoted  to  a 
commercial  Job  printing  business  in  addi- 
tion to  the  publishing  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising  agencies 
are  apparently  considered  both  lawful  and 
highly  moral  as  loans  have  been  made  to  this 
type  of  operation. 
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Mechanical  Aids  for  Modern  Teaching 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

op    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  In  the 
days  of  our  committee's  work  on  anti- 
poverty  legislation,  we  became  very  much 
aware  of  the  need  for  educational  aids 
to  meet  the  very  serious  problems  of 
children  living  in  the  twilight  zones  of 
poverty  and  near  poverty. 

We  looked  for  something  new.  some- 
thing that  could  fill  the  need  effectively 
and  yet  dramatically  enough  to  attract 
and  hold  the  attention  of  the  slow  learn- 
ers, the  low  JO'S,  the  backward  child,  the 
children  of  broken  families,  poor  families 
and  in  many  cases  the  unwanted  chil- 
dren. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  teaching 
machines;  a  device  that  promised  as 
much  as  we  could  hope  for  in  our  quest 
for  an  answer  to  a  great  and  compelling 
need. 

In  time  demonstrations  were  arranged 
and  the  teaching  machine  was  put  to  use 
In  various  plans. 

Recently  I  received  a  paper  on  "Early 
Learning  and  Language  Arts  Profi- 
ciency." by  Dr.  Robert  E,  Weber,  director 
of  program  development,  Responsive  En- 
vironments Corp..  that  bears  out  the 
need  for  further  study  and  research  Into 
this  great  area  of  promise  in  the  field  of 
education.  There  comes  a  time  when  we 
must  look  to  per  capita  costs  of  educa- 
tion weighed  against  the  use  and  service 
the  educated  person  will  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  society. 

It  has  been  said  that  you  can  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  but  the  cost 
Is  so  great  that  It  Is  not  worth  It.  To 
give  all  of  the  education  possible  to  all 
our  people  that  society  can  absorb  is  a 
desirable  goal.  To  do  so  at  a  cost  that 
can  be  afforded  by  society  is  just  as  im- 
portant and  desirable.  In  my  own  hum- 
ble opinion,  with  proper  equipment,  we 
can  make  a  sUk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 
and  make  It  at  a  cost  that  makes  it  use- 
ful and  worthwhile. 

I  believe  every  Member  ought  to  read 
Robert  E.  Weber's  paper  prepared  for 
the  Second  International  Conference  of 
the  American  Management  Association, 
August  1966: 

In  recent  years  an  Impressive  body  of  re- 
search results  has  accumulated  which  details 
the  enormous  human  potential  for  learning 
In  the  pre-school  years.  The  list  of  re- 
searchers who  can  substantiate  the  powerful 
efficacy  of  early  educational  Intervention— a 
list  too  lengthy  for  review  here— provides  the 
compelling,  indeed  critical,  evidence  for  the 
primacy  of  early  learning  In  the  technology 
and  strategies  of  human  gro-wth  and  devel- 
opment.   The  weight  of  evidence  Is  putting 
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to  rout  reading  specialists  who  are  still  pur- 
veying ancient  cliches  such  as  "reading  readi- 
ness." "fixed  Intelligence."  "Inherited  Intelli- 
gence," and  the  like.    Noteworthy  among  the 
spokesmen  for  optimal  educational  interven- 
tion are  Bloom,  the  University  of  Chicago;  ' 
Deutsch,  of  New  York  University;  '  Hunt,  of 
the  University  of  nunols;  «  and  Moore,  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.*    The  work  of  these 
and   other   Investigators   has   provided   both 
the  theoretical  framework  and  the  research- 
based  foundation  for  a  wide  range  of  projects 
such  as  pre-school  remediation,  educational 
programs  for  mother-child  pairs,  early  lan- 
guage arts  exposure,  environmental  stimula- 
tion,   and    experimental    day   care    programs 
involving  children  as  young  as  six  months 
of  age.'    It  should  be  noted  that  while  many 
of  these  programs  of  early  Intervention  con- 
centrate on  socially  disadvant.aged  children, 
the  research  has  shown  that  the  spectrum 
of  children  who  can  benefit  from  early  cog- 
nitive development  programs  embr.aces  the 
mentally  retarded,   the   normal   and   the  In- 
tellectually gifted.'     It  should  also  be  noted 
that  In  cost/effectiveness  terms,  early  Inter- 
vention is  the  "optimal  Investment."     The 
results  of  these  programs.  Including  the  big 
federal  Headstart  program,  have  been  so  en- 
couraging that  educators  are  also  now  begin- 
ning to  express  a  commitment  to  the  Idea  of 
early  development.' 

Success  in  early  learning,  however.  Is  cru- 
cially dependent  on  negotiating  the  language 
arts  barrier.  Proficiency  In  the  language 
arts — the  communication  skills  of  listening. 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing- U  the  first 
significant  developmental  plateau  that  an 
individual  must  reach  before  further  devel- 
opment can  take  place.  Failure  to  cross  this 
crucial  threshold,  which  Is  as  real  as  phy- 
sical barriers,  results  In  an  Impediment  "to 
development  that  closes  off  myriad  possi- 
bilities of  living  for  millions  of  children. 

Lack  of  proficiency  In  the  langauge  arts 
Is  the  fundamental  etiology  of  human  under- 
development, for  these  basic  skills  are  needed 
tot  the  acquisition  of  information,  the 
processing  of  information,  the  utilization  of 
information  and  those  for  experlental 
broadening,  social  Interaction,  the  addition 
of  depth  and  meaning,  branching  to  other 
areas  of  Interest  and  devolpment.  devolplng 
ooplng  skills,  developing  personal  assets 
(vocational  and  other  skills),  developing  the 
skill  of  acquiring  further  skills  which,  in 
turn,  are  needed  for  wise  parenthood, 
responsible  citizenship,  continuing  educa- 
tion, adequate  consumershlp,  transmitting 
the  heritage  of  culture,  economic  independ- 
ence. 

This  flow  of  skills,  thU  thumbnail  sketch 
of  the  logic  and  circuitry  of  human  growth 
and  development,  Is  what  modern  civilization 
depends  upon  for  Its  continuance.  Ironi- 
cally, providing  language  arts  proficiency  for 
all  students,  at  least  until  the  present,  has 
ttirned  out  to  be  the  weakest  link  In  the 
academic  chain. 

Deficits  In  communication  skills  stem  gen- 
erally from  the  double  failure  of  the  home 
and  the  school  (although  the  ability  of  the 
operative—the  Individual- is  a  significant, 
though  not  determining,  parameter)  as  ade- 
quate bases  of  learning  relative  to  the  style 
of  the  dominant  culture.  It  is  also  one  of 
our  most  difficult  problems,  since  Ite  solution 
Involves  attempting  to  reverse  the  cumula- 
tive III  effects,  of  several  years  for  the  pre- 
school child  and  a  decade  and  a  half  for  the 
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dropout,      of      deprivation,      damage,      and 

failure. 

The  terrible  persistence  of  this  problem  Is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  In  the  stagger- 
ing rates  of  reading  retardation,  particularly 
in  ghetto  schools,  and  In  the  almost  total 
Inability  of  re-education  and  training  pro- 
grams (eg.  Job  Corps  and  other  Federal 
training  programs)  to  solve  the  llteracv  prob- 
lems of  the  youths  involved.  Many  of  these 
projects  were  adequately  budgeted  and  many 
had  dedicated  and  competent  staffs,  yet  they 
failed  universally  to  help  children  and  youths 
crack,  what  for  many  of  them,  is  the  cr\-pU)- 
graphlc  code  of  the  basic  modality  of  civili- 
zation. Indeed,  the  phrase  of  Cloward  and 
Ontell,  of  Mobilization  for  Youth,  typifies 
the  feelings  of  objective  education  and  train- 
ing specialists  all  over  the  country:  "By  and 
large.  If  a  child  enters  our  project  llllt-erate 
he  leaves  It  Illiterate."  • 

COMMUNICATION      SKILLS      DEFICrrS      AND      THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

The  failure  to  solve  the  problem  of  "lang- 
uage arte  Illness"  not  only  dooms  large  nimi- 
bers  of  individuals  to  lives  of  low  expecta- 
tion and  achievement  (I.e.,  low  productivity 
and  low  levels  of  consumersiUp) ,  but  also 
figures  Importantly  in  the  perpetuation  of 
cycles  of  human  inadequacy  and  poverty. 
Any  markedly  undereducated  person,  any  per- 
son with  literacy  problems,  wUl  attest  that 
for  them  the  cornucopia  of  goods,  services 
and  the  wherewithal  to  exercise  rights  and 
utilize  opportunities  contains  but  a  trickle. 
An  ancient  civilization  perceived  Itself  as 
being  ravaged  by  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse;  for  modern  man  there  is  a  Fifth 
Horseman:  Illiteracy. 

Human  culture  Is  based  on  the  language 
arts  and   thus   to  permit  illiteracy  or  gross 

lack   of   proficiency   In   the    language   arts 

particularly  when  measured  by  such  woefully 
Inadequate  standards  as  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
reading  levels — is  to  relegate  the  Individual 
to  subcultural.  if  not  sub-human,  status  in 
our  society.  Moreover,  with  the  passage  of 
time,  the  individual  becomes  convinced  that 
he  is  no  longer  capable  of  further  learning 
and  development  and  he  becomes  part  of  a 
hard-core  residue  that  generates  a  prolif- 
eration of  dollar  and  social  costs  (crime,  de- 
linquency, welfare,  unemployment,  and  un- 
deremployment) terrifically  out  of  proportion 
to  the  modest  early  investments  that  are 
possible. 

We  are  told  that  what  is  learned  today  in 
a  College  of  Engineering  has  a  half  life  of 
about  ten  years.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
attaining  proficiency  in  the  language  arts, 
for  communication  skills,  once  they  have 
been  acquired,  are  strongly  resistant  to  obso- 
lescence. More  Importantly,  as  was  men- 
tioned earlier,  proficiency  in  the  language 
arts  Is  the  posture  for  further  development 
Moreover,  as  Liza  DooUttle  {Pygmalion;  My 
Fair  Lady) ,  discovered,  one  can  even  pass 
for  royalty  once  the  language  arts  barrier 
has  been  cracked.  And  today  the  cost  of 
this  training,  using  modern  technology,  can 
be  measured  In  only  hundreds  of  dollars  per 
student — not  thousands. 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  DETICrTS  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

The  Illiterate  and  the  semi-literate  are  in- 
adequate consumers.  Many  are  not  suscep- 
tible to  employment  and  most  live  at  a  bare 
subsistence  level.  "Hiere  are  upw&rds  of  10 
million  adults  In  our  society  who  have  less 
than  a  sixth  grade  education*  and  who,  as  a 
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conaequence.  have  limited  purchasing  power 
and  a  limited  purchasing  spectrum.     Now. 
the  percent  of  UUterates  and  seml-llterates  In 
a  society  la  not  exactly  equatable  with  the 
percent  ot  the  market  lost  in  terms  of  the 
sale  of  goods  and  services.    During  the  boy- 
cotts In  Philadelphia,  businessmen  discovered 
that  economically  marginal  people  consume 
enormous  quantities  of  packaged  cakes  and 
soft  drinks.     However,   with   regard    to   the 
sale  of  certain  goods — the  products  of  the 
paper  and   graphic   arts  Industries,   for  ex- 
ample— the  portion  of  the  potential  market 
lost    because    of    Inadequate    consumershlp. 
exceeds  the  percent  of  the  population  that  Is 
totally  or  functionally  Illiterate.    In  this  In- 
stance, neither  an  Increase  In  sales  nor  an 
Increase  In  advertising  space  can  be  realized 
for  this  part  of  the  market  until  consumer 
abUltlea   have   been   expanded   through   the 
acquisition  of  Uteracy  skills.     In   addition, 
of  course,  the  multlpUer  effect  that  would 
be  occasioned — an  increase  In  the  number  of 
jobe  through  Increased  sales,  all  along  the 
line,  from  pulp  to  printed  product^ls  also 
loat.      This    la    anachronistic    for    a    society 
which  has  reached  the  consumer-stage  level 
of  existence.    WhUe  the  problem  will  not  be 
easily  overcome  with  existing  resources  (for 
example,  we  are  spending  only  about  l^c  of 
our  educational  budget  on  adult  basic  edu- 
cation,* It  Is  nevertheless  a  problem  worthy 
of  considerably  more  attention. 

In  terms  of  the  domestic  educational 
market,  there  are  from  10  to  over  20  million 
Infanta  and  children,  encompassing  a  wide 
ability  spectrum,  who  could  benefit  greatly 
from  early  educational  intervention  pro- 
grams— In  the  home,  In  day  care  centers,  and 
In  pre-school  centers.  Moreover,  if  we  are  to 
prevent  the  emergence  of  many  mlUlons  of 
adulta  who  will  be  Inadequate  consumers,  we 
will  have  to  appreciably  increase  our  rjpiedl- 
atlonal  etforts  with  dropouts,  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  and  with  children  who  have 
either  aoclal,  physical,  or  psychological  im- 
pairments that  Impede  their  passage  through 
the  language  arts  barrier.  Most  of  them  can 
be  deTeloped  to  adequacy  with  new  method- 
cAoglee  and  technologies. 

The  foreign  educational  market  also  offers 
enormous    challenges    and    benefits    to    the 
American    economy.      It    is    estimated    that 
"There  are  seven  hundred  million  men  and 
women  In  the  world  over  fifteen  years  of  age 
who   cannot   read    or    write  .  .  ."  and    that 
".  .  .  the  Illiteracy  rate  Is  rising  by  approxi- 
mately   twenty-flve    million    persons    each 
year."'     A  apeclflc  case  will  highlight   the 
rcwaon  for  thU  increase.    Prof.  Barrlentos.  a 
native    Guatemalan    teaching    at    the    Unl- 
Tetvtty  of  Texas  (El  Paso) ,  Informs  us  that 
"out  of  82,000  students  who  enter  Guate- 
malan schools,  36,000  of  them  become  drop- 
outa  In  the   first   grade."  '•     Situations  like 
thU  ralae  Interesting  questions  about  the  In- 
Teotment  strategies  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
nm  and  other  foreign  aid  programs.     They 
GftU  our  attention  repeatedly  to  the  fact  that 
while  many  Federal  agencies  are  In  the  field 
of   human   growth   and   development — both 
domestic   and    foreign — the    formulation    of 
methodologlee  (which  detail  points  and  times 
of    Interventions,    priorities,    necessary    se- 
quencea.  coet/payofT  matrices,  and  the  like), 
mu<ai  lesa  the  building  of  a  disciplined  snd 
■ystemaUc  approach  for  Individual  and  so- 
cietal development,  has  yet  to  evolve. 

The  failure  of  substantial  numbers  of  hu- 
man beings  to  attain  language  arts  profi- 
ciency and  the  subsequent  range  of  skills  and 
abUltlea  that  stems  from  that  crucial  de- 
velopmental modal  point  has  a  profound  rel- 
evaac*  to  tha  ONF,  the  regularlzatlon  of 
employment,  and  to  our  social  evolution. 
TiofB  a  short-range  point  of  view,  such  as 
tba  allcrvlaUon  ot  curr«at  aoclal  disasters, 
lanfuafs  arts  remMllatlon — as  the  prerequl- 
slts  to  fUrtbar  development — can  temper  the 
social  tmreat  that  leada  to  riots. 


People  who  are  failure  oriented  and  who 
believe  that  the  poesibUities  of  further 
growth  are  closed  to  them  live  In  fury  and 
despair.  This  condition  produces  the  irra- 
tional spasms  of  violence  that  pl.-^gue  many 
communities  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  existence  of  human  underdevelopment 
a'.so  nccessliaf^s  a  numtXT  of  interventions 
that  will  both  escalate  iiulivldu.ils  to  higher 
levels  of  proficiency,  productivity,  and  con- 
summershlp  and  kfep  them  in  a  develop- 
mental p<:)6ture.  Moreover,  tlie  social  and 
economic  fate  of  our  country  depends  upon 
a  symbiotic  or  in-pha=e  relation.sliip  between 
a  burgeoning  technol"ey  and  the  develop- 
ment of  human  resources  to  function  effec- 
tively  amid  exponential  change. 

The  t.uk  of  eliminating  human  under- 
development 1.^  at  once  an  ancient  problem 
and  a  new  frontier  and  one  that  should  be 
devoutly  invaded  by  all  who  have  a  stdke  in 
our  economy,  by  all  who  deplore  human 
underdevelopment,  and  by  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  an  orderly  progre.ss  towiud  the 
goals  of  the  Great.  S.x-iety— in  a  phrase,  by 
aU  thoee  who  are  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  life  In  a  democracy. 
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"The  A«e  of  Keynes,"  by  Robert 
Lekachman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    TOMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  20,  19fi6 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  when 
Members  of  Congress  are  confronted 
with  questions  of  economic  policy  and 
legislation  pertaining  to  economic  Issues, 
It  is  of  particular  value  to  have  access  to 
"The  Age  of  Keynes,"  by  Robert  Lekach- 
man. chairman  of  the  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  University  of  New  York 


at  Stoneybrook.  Professor  Lekachman's 
latest  book  is  reviewed  in  the  following 
two  articles,  the  first  by  Paul  Samuelson, 
which  appeared  in  last  Sunday's  Book 
Week  In  the  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune  and  the  Washington  Post,  the 
second  by  Hobart  Rowen,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  I  recommend  not  only  the 
two  reviews  to  my  colleagues,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  this  extremely  well-written  ■ 
book  would  make  interesting  and  valu- 
able reading  for  many  of  us. 
The  articles  follow: 

(From  Book  Week.  Sept.  18.  1966] 
The  Renov.\tion  op  CAPrrALisM 
(By  Paul  Samuelson) 
(Note.— Paul  Samuelson.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  M.I.T..  U  the  author  of  Founda- 
tions   of    Economic    Analysis,    among    other 
works) 

Carlyle  called  economics  the  "dismal 
science.  In  these  days,  when  mathematics 
and  statistics  have  spread  contagiously  from 
the  physical  to  the  social  sciences,  a  layman 
might  complain  that  economics  is  the  "diffi- 
cult" science.  But  no  reader  will  have  cause 
to  complain  about  the  graceful  prose  of 
Robert  Lekachman.  In  The  Age  of  Keynes, 
he  does  three  things  and  does  them  well. 
First,  he  presents  an  Interesting  biography  of 
John  Maynard  Keynes,  one  of  the  few  schol- 
ars who  led  an  Interesting  life.  Second,  he 
explains,  in  terms  that  any  intelligent  reader 
can  understand  the  essence  of  Lord  Keyne.>' 
scientific  contributions  to  modern  econom- 
ics. Third,  he  provides  an  instructive  and 
useful  survey  of  the  economic  problems  fac- 
ing America  in  the  postwar  period. 

Let  us  begin  with  Keynes,  the  man.  AU 
the  good  fairies  were  present  at  his  birth. 
His  father  was  a  distinguished  Cambridge 
philo.sopher;  his  mother  was  among  the  first 
co-eds  admitted  to  the  ancient  British  uni- 
versities, and  subsequently  the  first  woman 
Mayor  of  Cambridge.  Before  the  1880s,  a 
university  don  had  to  be  celibate:  Keynes, 
bom  in  1883,  was  the  offspring  of  one  of  the 
first  permitted  marriages.  Aside  from  being 
Individuals  of  extraordinary  ability  and  ac- 
complishment, Keynes'  parents  were  of  such 
agreeable  disposition  that  their  friends  used 
to  Indulge  In  the  mock  lament:  "It's  a 
shame  they're  married  to  each  other,  when 
they  could  have  made  four  people  happy." 
Maynard  must  have  been  a  throw-t>ack,  be- 
cau.se  for  aU  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  monumental  rudeness. 

Bertrand  Russell,  himself  a  genius,  and 
one  who  hp-d  met  most  of  the  great  minds  of 
this  centtiry.  has  gone  on  record  as  saying 
that  John  Maynard  Keynes  was  the  most 
brlUiant  talker  he  had  ever  encountered. 
While  still  a  young  man,  Keynes  played  a 
key  role  in  running  Britain's  World  War  I 
economic  effort.  Then,  almost  overnight,  he 
achieved  a  Byronic  success  when  he  pub- 
lished The  Economic  Consequences  of  Peace, 
which  denounced  the  efforts  of  Lloyd  George, 
Cleraenceau,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  to  impose 
a  Carthaginian  peace  treaty  on  the  Ger- 
mans. Although  Hitler  subsequently  proved 
Keynes'  fund.amental  assumption  to  be 
wrong — that  Germany  was  pei^nanently 
cnished  and  hence  no  useful  purpose  was 
served  by  placing  impossible  reparation  bur- 
dens on  the  Germans— the  book  was  a  tot^r 
de  force,  brilliantly  written,  persuasively 
argued,  profitably  popular,  and,  to  boot,  a 
solid  scientific  contribution. 

Keynes  went  on  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  as  a  masterly  speculator.  He  lost  one 
fortune  along  the  way.  but  he  was  able  to 
r«ooup  and  eventually  became  the  head  at 
a  great  Insurance  company  and  a  millionaire 
patron  of  the  ballet  and  the  arts.  I  am  stir- 
prised  that  Hollywood  has  never  made  a  film 
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of  his  life.  For  he  also  ended  up  wooing  and 
winning  Lydla  Lopokova,  the  ballerina  who 
was  the  toast  of  London.  Lady  Keyne.s  sur- 
vives as  his  widow. 

What  is  grist  for  the  mill  of  Hollywood, 
however,  signifies  little  for  the  history  of 
thought.  As  Lekachman  makes  clear,  Keynes' 
claim  to  immortal  fame  is  based  solely 
on  the  revolutionary  book  he  wrote  in  1936: 
The  General  Theory  of  Employment,  Inter- 
est and  Money.  If  It  is  true  that  "we  are  all 
Keynesians  now,"  it  is  because  of  the  pivotal 
influence  of  the  General  Theory,  it  laid  the 
keel  for  the  "New  Economics."  It  taught  us 
to  disbelieve,  not  in  the  conventional  wisdom 
of  the  past,  but  rather  in  the  conventional 
nonsense  of  the  pa-st. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  New  Economics  holds 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  There  is  no 
virtue  in  balancing  the  budget  every  day, 
every  month,  or  every  year.  And  in  a  grow- 
ing economy,  the  budget  need  not  necessarily 
ever  be  balanced.  In  time  of  unemplovment, 
excess  capacity,  and  sluggish  growth,  we 
should  deliberately  shape  fiscal  policy  to  pro- 
mote aggregate  demand  and  full  employ- 
ment. Thus,  we  should  deliberately  cut  tax 
rates,  even  if  that  involves  a  so-called  budget 
deficit.  We  should  deliberately  expand  gov- 
ernment expenditure  on  useful  civUlan  pro- 
grams. The  Federal  Reserve  should  deliber- 
ately promote  "easy  money,"  by  lowering  in- 
terest rates  to  encourage  capital  investment 
and  by  speeding  up  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply. 

The  point  Is  that  men  in  contemporary 
society  can  be  the  masters  of  their  economic 
fate.  They  need  not  resign  themselves  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  laissez  faire  system 
They  no  longer  need  to  fear  that  technology. 
Including  automation,  will  kill  off  Jobs;  that 
cessation  of  war-spending  will  create  depres- 
sion; that  affluence  will  lead  people  in  a  mod- 
ern society  to  save  too  much,  to  consume 
too  little,  thereby  creating  a  permanent 
slump;  finally  that  the  distribution  of  In- 
comes under  capitalism  must  necessarily 
lead  to  underconsumption  and  hence  to  the 
final  breakdown  of  the  capitalist  system 
Why  and  how  has  post-Keyneslan  eco- 
nomics  banished  these  fears  that  for  so  long 
haunted  traditional  capitalism?  The  answer 
Is  simple  and  has  been  verified  repeatedly 
here  and  in  Europe  during  the  postwar  epoch 
Let  us  develop  the  Lekachman-Keynes  argu- 
ment step  by  step. 

First,  suppose  the  Viet  Nam  war  came  to 
a  sudden  end.  Suppose  Moscow,  Peking 
Washington,  and  even  Paris  became  dove- 
Uke  overnight.  One  morning  we  might  read 
In  the  headlines  that  Secretary  McNamara 
and  his  Whiz  Kinds  were  cutting  military 
expenditure  by  $25  billion  for  the  coming 
year.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  at  the  same 
time  IBM  and  GE  Introduced  successful  in- 
novations in  the  techniques  of  automation 
so  that  labor  productivity  began  to  grow  at 
the  rate  of  lo  per  cent  per  vear  instead  of 
the  usual  3-to-4-per-cent  rate.  Profit  rates 
would  soar  and  those  already  rich  would  we 
may  suppose,  get  still  richer. 

Clearly  the  national  output  would  have  to 
grow  by  10  per  cent  each  year— in  the  Japa- 
nese and  German  postwar  fashion— if  our 
present  full  employment  were  not  to  evap- 
orate and  be  succeeded  by  unemployment 
rates  of  6,  12,  or  even  20  per  cent. 

Would  this  be  a  manageable  problem? 
"T^es,"  says  the  New  Economics.  "Indeed  It 
ta  a  great  prospect."  What  we  would  need'  to 
00  is  the  following: 

1.  Cut  Income  taxes  across  the  board,  and 
next  year  do  it  again.  (Japan  actually  had 
tax  cute  every  year  from   1955   to   1965!) 

2.  Cut  corporate  taxes  gradually. 

3.  Make  larger  grante  to  states  and  locali- 
ties, which  do  not  have  the  elastic  tax  rev- 
enue of  the  Federal  government  but  which 
ao  have  burgeoning  needs  in  the  area  of 
•cnools,  roads,  and  urban  reconstruction 


4.  Expand  useful  Federal  programs — ^such 
as  Medicare,  Medicaid,  air-  and  water-pollu- 
tion control,  conservation,  basic  research, 
etc. 

5.  Inasmuch  as  the  end  of  the  Gold  War 
would  mean  the  end  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  the  Federal  Reserve  could 
fiood  the  capital  markete  with  easy  credit, 
thereby  stimulating  home  construction  and 
the  capital  equipment  conducive  to  vigorous 
growth. 

All  of  this.  30  years  after  1936,  we  see  as 
merely  common  sense.  Nor  is  it  inflationary, 
since  by  hypothesis  it  is  done  to  offset  the 
deflationary  impact  of  defense  cutbacks  and 
galloping  automation. 

Do  we  post-Keynesians  know  all  the  an- 
swers? Certainly  not.  as  is  recognized  in 
Mr.  Lekachman's  discussion  of  the  pressinf? 
need  In  every  mixed  economy  for  an  'income 
policy"  that  will  give  us  full  emplovmcnt 
without  creeping  inflation  of  the  "cost-push" 
type.  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  could 
use  a  new  Keynes  today.  And  even  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  as  he  sees  his  wage- 
price  guideposts  buckle,  must  wish  that  eco- 
nomic science  would  solve  some  of  its  re- 
maining problems. 

When  it  does,  one  hopes  that  Mr.  Lekach- 
man will  be  around  to  tell  us — without  tears 
and  without  the  differential  calculus — what 
are  the  true  facte  of  economic  life. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  20,  1966] 
A  Key  to  Keynes  DESjoNtaj  With  Skill 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
(Note— Hobart  Rowen,  Washington  Post 
business  and  financial  editor,  reviews  "The 
Age  of  Keynes"  by  Robert  Lekachman  (Ran- 
dom House,  324  pp.,  »6).  Rowen  is  the 
author  of  "The  Free  Enterprisers:  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  the  Business  Establishment'' 
(Putnam,  1964)  ). 

Good  writing  on  economic  subjects  need 
not  be  dull,  as  Robert  Lekachman  shows  us 
In  this  lively  new  book,  "The  Age  of  Keynes  " 
He  has  designed  it  with  great  skill  to  be  at- 
tractive to  the  average  reader  who  wante  to 
know  more  about  the  versatile  Englishman 
who  revolutionized  accepted  economic 
mythology. 

Lekachman,  chairman  of  the  Economics 
Department  at  the  State  University  of  New 
Tork,  was  a  Columbia  University  student  in 
the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s  when  Keynes's 
teachings  caught  fire  in  the  academic  world 
here. 

Until  that  time,  the  conventional  wisdom 
held  that  the  automatic  responses  of  the 
marketplace  could  toke  care  of  all  economic 
problems.  Was  there  a  depression?  Well 
then,  the  way  to  handle  it  was  to  lower  wages' 
and  cut  prices.  Keep  cutting— and  eventu- 
ally demand  would  be  restored. 

Today,  most  of  us  label  such  an  idea  shock- 
Ing— which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
Keynesian  philosophy  has  taken  over. 

Keynes  ultimately  developed  In  his  fam- 
ous "General  Theory  of  Employment,  Inter- 
est and  Money"  ( 1936)  a  set  of  beliefs  that 
underlie  the  "new  economics"  of  today  He 
argued  that  total,  or  aggregate,  demand  for 
goods  depends  on  the  total  income  that  wage- 
earners  can  accumulate. 

Moreover,  he  said,  government  policy  can 
and  Indeed  should,  influence  demand  to  the 
point  where  full  employment  resiUte. 

"The  dragon  Keynes  rode  out  to  slay " 
writes  Lekachman.  "was  the  formidable 
Puritan  ethic  which  has  always  condemned 
spending,  applauded  savings  and  considered 
the  accumulation  of  riches  as  the  occasion  for 
stewardship,  not  luxurious  expenditure  No 
doubt  the  ethic  had  Its  usee  when  capital 
was  scarce.  ...  But  In  advanced  economlee 
afflicted  with  persistent  tendencies  toward 
economic  sluggUhness  .  .  .  thrift  Impeded 
economic  growth.  Not  the  least  of  Keynes's 
successes  was  the  weakening  of  the  Identifi- 
cation between  virtue  and  thrift." 
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Lekachman  has  traced  the  acceptance  in 
this  country  of  Keynesian  economics  during 
the  postwar  period  and  not  summarized  the 
difflctilt  and  intricate  "General  Theory." 

He  destroys  the  myth  that  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal  Involved  more  than  "tepid 
affection"  for  Keynes's  doctrine,  although 
lat«  in  the  game  FDR  began  to  understand 
the  use  of  deficit  spending  during  a  tame  of 
unemployment. 

It  was  aft.er  the  war  that  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics came  Into  ii.s  own  in  the  U.S.  It  had 
to  wait  on  the  maturing  influence  of  a  whole 
generation  of  budding  economiste-public 
servants.  The  Paul  Samuelsons,  the  Walter 
Hellers,  the  W.ilter  Salante  were  Just  starting 
out. 

The.se  economists— and  hundreds  of  their 
a.sEociates— have  triumphantly  taken  and 
shaped  Keynes"  brilliant  concepte  and 
woven  them  into  dominant  economic  guide- 
posts  for  this  Nation. 

To  Lekachman's  credit,  he  doesn't  gloss 
over  the  waste  of  the  Eisenhower  years.  Un- 
happily, .IS  he  says,  the  General  was  "un- 
trained in  economics."  Even  President 
Kennedy  had  his  doubts  about  the  use  of 
deflcite. 

But  ultimately,  Mr.  Kennedy  listened  to 
Heller,  and  became— as  Kermlt  Gordon  once 
said — "the  best  economist  we  ever  had  for 
President."  Even  the  business  community 
began  to  accept  a  "commercial"  Keyneslan- 
Ism:  stimulation  of  the  economy  by  reliance 
on  expansion  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

I  think  this  is  where  Lekachman  does  his 
best  Job.  He  shows  that  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics "is  not  conservative,  llt>eral,  or 
r.adica!"  President  Johnson  has  pursued  a 
conservative  version  of  Keynes  by  stressing 
the  tax  cut— that  is  to  say,  private  sector- 
route  of  stimulating  the  economy  and  so  did 
President  Kennedy. 

Lekachman's  own  preference,  that  of  a 
"liberal  expansionist,"  would  be  to  increase 
the  public  sector  emphasis.  Commercial 
Keyneslanlsm,  he  says.  Isn't  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  Lekach- 
man wante  to  shun  "the  American  version  of 
the  split  level  society,  (with)  most  of  us 
on  the  upper  levels  but  too  many  of  us  in 
the  basement." 

Unhappy.  Vietnam  has  now  Intervened  to 
make  the  choice  between  the  conservative 
and  liberal  routes  moot.  Perforce,  we  are 
moving  along  the  spending  side,  with  the 
stress  sadly  shifting  from  the  Great  Society 
to  an  expanded  war. 


Congressman  Fogarty  Reports  Important 
Adyances  Meeting  Rhode  Island's 
Health  and  Education  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
89th  Congress  has  passed  more  significant 
social  legislation  than  was  passed  by  all 
the  combined  Congresses  in  which  I  have 
served  since  I  first  became  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Second  District  of 
Rhode  Island  In  1941.  Today  I  would 
like  to  review  some  of  this  legislation— 
and  some  from  earlier  Congresses— and 
cite  Instances  from  my  home  State  which 
Illustrate   the   results   of   congressional 
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action  In  providing  a  better  life  for  all 
our  people. 

This  legislation,  much  of  It  the  cm- 
mlnation  of  many  years  of  hard  study, 
planning,  and  debate,  has  set  In  motion 
programs  that  have  no  equal  In  American 
history  for  their  far-reaching  impact  on 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

Twenty-flve  separate  pieces  of  land- 
mark legislation  were  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress  In  the  area  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  economic  welfare — 
any  one  of  which  would  have  received 
banner  attention  In  any  ordinary  con- 
gressional session. 

Heading  the  Ust  of  these  great  achieve- 
ments Is  of  course  medicare— the  long 
sought-for  national  program  of  hospital 
and  medical  Insurance  for  the  aged.   The 
passage  of  this  legislation  was  a  grand 
triumph  for  those  of  us  who  had  worked 
for  many  years  to  secure  its  passage.   The 
launching  of  medicare  typifies  the  cour- 
age and  bold,  forward  thinking  of  the 
89th  Congress.     Yet,  medicare  Is  only 
one  of  that  body's  remarkable  achieve- 
ments.   The  Congress  also  created  pro- 
grams to  help  strengthen  our  colleges 
and  universities:  to  help  the  Nation's 
health  Institutions  and  professions  plan 
mnd  operate  regional  health  programs 
aimed  at  bringing  the  latest  medical  ad- 
vances to  all  Americans;  to  enrich  edu- 
cation programs  for  disadvantaged  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  children; 
to  act  against  air  and  water  pollution; 
to  provide  better  housing  for  the  poor; 
to  expand  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams; to  assist  the  States  in  planning 
for  the  welfare  of  the  elderly  and  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  social  and  health 
problems  of  the  aged;  to  provide  better 
economic  opportunities  for  the  under- 
privileged and  unskilled;  to  endow  the 
arts  and  humanities;   and  to  Improve 
State  and  local  law  enforcement. 

For  these  Inspired  programs,  the  89th 
Congress  wlU  surely  be  known  to  history. 
Taken  individually,  each  of  these  crea- 
tive legislative  actions  is  an  important 
mileetone  In  social  jurisprudence.  Yet, 
taken  In  concert,  the  impact  of  the  en- 
tire body  of  these  laws  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  Its  separate  parts. 

For  the  89th  Congress  has  constructed 
a  massive  health  and  welfare  program 
which  touches  nearly  every  aspect  of  our 
Nation's  social  needs.  Its  provisions 
deal  with  research,  training  of  skilled 
professionals,  prevention  of  disease,  cure 
of  disease,  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped and  imderprivileged,  provision  of 
better  health  and  educational  services. 
Increased  opportimlty  for  the  poor, 
strengthening  of  our  academic  institu- 
tions, better  law  enforcement — in  short 
virtually  every  major  area  of  social  con- 
cern. 

Yet,  such  a  broad  scope  of  legislation 
might  easily  dissolve  into  hopeless  chaos 
were  It  not  for  another  important  aspect 
of  the  89th  Congress'  actions :  coordina- 
tion. These  great  programs  have  not 
been  enacted  one  after  another  in  a 
haphazard  fashion.  They  have  not  been 
developed  piecemeal  as  unrelated  at- 
tempts to  patch  holes  here  and  there.  In 
deliberations  on  these  programs  Con- 
gress has  not  considered  individual  acts, 


but  rather  the  tot£il  impact  of  all  the 
acts.  Each  separate  bill  was  judged  in 
the  broader  context  of  its  contribution 
and  relationship  to  the  whole  sweep  of 
social  legislation,  not  just  of  this  Con- 
gress but  of  previous  Congresses. 

As  an  example,  medicare  was  enacted 
with  Congress  quite  mindful  of  the  many 
needs  and  gaps  in  our  Nation's  provision 
of  health  ser\ices.  To  help  fill  these 
gaps,  training  programs  were  also  cre- 
ated, regional  planning  measures  enact- 
ed, construction  and  renovation  pro- 
grams authorized,  and  research  into  bet- 
ter ways  of  providing  health  services 
provided  for. 

This  concern  for  total  impact,  this 
comprehensive  overview  of  the  broad 
social  picture,  this  insistence  upon  co- 
ordinated action,  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
greatness  of  the  89th  Congress. 

For  a  legislative  body  to  act  with  such 
efficiency  and  wisdom  it  must  be  kept 
fully  abreast  of  pertinent  facts.  Its 
knowledge  of  problems  must  be  accurate, 
up  to  date,  and  comprehensive.  It  must 
keep  in  the  forefront  the  significant  na- 
tional purposes  to  which  we  are  all  dedi- 
cated. 

To  keep  thus  informed.  Congress  turns 
to  its  committees  and  subcommittees.    As 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Hou^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  matters  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare,  the  appropriations 
subcomnuttce    which    I    have    had    the 
honor  to  chair  for  17  years  was  privileged 
to  continue  to  play  its  important  role  In 
advising   the   89th   Congress.     It  func- 
tioned both  in  deteiTnining  and  recom- 
mending to  the  full  House  the  funds  to 
be  appropriated  to  support  programs  that 
were  authorized  by  the  Congress,  and  in 
calling  the  Congress  attention  to  impor- 
tant new  health,  education,  and  welfare 
problems  which  require  legislative  action. 
The  subcommitt.ee "s  hearings  over  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  have  elucidated 
much  information  on  the  problems  of  the 
elderly   in   obUining   adequate  medical 
care,    thereby    adding    greatly    to    the 
strength  of  such  movements  as  medi- 
care. 

During  the  past  two  congressional  ses- 
sions, the  subcommittee  also  received 
very  heartening  testimony  regarding  the 
progress  which  Is  being  made  by  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
throughout  the  country.  A  new  high 
mark  of  135,000  persons  successfully  re- 
habilitated was  reached  in  1965.  The 
record  was  broken  again  in  1966  when 
154.000  were  rehabilitated.  During  the 
12  years  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  has  operated  under  the  1954 
amendments  to  the  act.  over  1  million 
persons  were  rehabilitated. 

In  Rhode  Island  3.000  persons  were 
rehabilitated  during  the  past  2  years,  an 
outstanding  record  which  makes  Rhode 
Island  sixth  in  the  Nation  for  the  num- 
ber of  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped persons  made  fit  for  useful,  pro- 
ductive jobs.  This  record  is  good  but  not 
good  enough.  I  think  Rhode  Island 
should  lead  the  NaUon. 

The  new  social  security  amendments 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress  provide  for 
increased  benefit  payments  In  a  number 
of  categories,  In  addition  to  the  program 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  and  wUl 


have  a  significant  Impact  on  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  welfare  administration  has 
estimated  that  during  the  1966  calendar 
year  the  new  provisions  will  add  21  mil- 
lion to  benefits  for  Rhode  Islanders, 
bringing  the  total  to  $121  million.  Dur- 
ing calendar  year  1967.  the  medicare 
program  will  probably  add  another  $35 
million  worth  of  benefits  to  our  State. 

The  new  elementary  and  secondary 
school  program  will  mean  $5  million  in 
aid  to  Rhode  Island  schools  to  improve 
education  for  children  of  poor  families 
and  provide  special  supplementary  edu- 
cational services. 

In    another    area,    our    subcommittee 
recommended  the  reinstatement  of  funds 
for  the  health  research  facilities  pro- 
gram, a  vital  effort  now  marking  a  dec- 
ade   of    outstanding     accomplishment. 
The  program  is  helping  greatly  to  rem- 
edy our  Nation's  lack  of  adequate  labora- 
tories and  other  facilities  for  the  conduct 
of  medical  research.   Last  year,  Congress 
acted  without  delay  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  3  more  years.    The  committee 
reminded  the  Congress  that  not  only  was 
the  program  a  tangible  investment  in  the 
Nation's  future  health  but.  because  of  Its 
50-50  matching  formula  for  funding,  the 
effect  of  the  Federal  Investment  Is  dou- 
bled— actually,  more  than  doubled:  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  for  each  $100 
contributed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
$150  is  contributed  by  others. 

A  nationwide  Federal  expenditure  of 
more  than  $52,500,000  was  made  for 
health  research  facihties  constructed  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  Rhode  Island  institu- 
tions submitted  applications  for  which 
over  $1  million  was  approved  to  support 
construction  projects  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Providence.  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital.  During  the  decade  of 
the  health  research  facilities  program. 
Rhode  Island  has  merited  over  $3,200,000 
of  a  nationwide  expenditure  of  more 
than  $390  million.  With  matching  funds 
this  has  resulted  in  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  total  construction. 

In  another  construction  program,  the 
89th  Congress  amended  the  1963  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  to  include  an  authorization 
of  funds  to  pay  for  the  intial  staffing 
of  such  centers.  Our  committee  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  42  States  with  over 
90  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
have  submitted  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  centers. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  past  fiscal  year, 
grants  totaling  $57  million  had  been 
made  for  the  construction  and  or  staff- 
ing of  128  new  centers  in  these  42  States. 
Rhode  Island's  application  for  a  con- 
struction grant  for  a  community  mental 
health  center  at  Newport  has  recently 
been  approved,  totaling  nearly  $300,000. 
The  Newport  center  will  serve  more  than 
81,000  people  In  the  Middletown-New- 
port-Tiverton  -  Portsmouth  -  Jamestown 
and  Little  Compton  area. 

Now,  as  most  of  you  know,  our  sub- 
committee, ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  has  been  deeply  committed  to 
the  support  of  medical  research.  It  was 
In  large  part  responsible  for  the  tremen- 
dous postwar  expansion  of  inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  cures  of  man's  illnesses 
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and  the  science  of  health.  Along  with 
its  continuing  support  of  research,  the 
subcommittee  early  called  attention  to 
the  growing  manpower  shortages — not 
only  in  the  traditional  medical,  dental, 
and  nursing  fields— but  In  the  hundreds 
of  new  and  developing  health  profes- 
sions which  are  essential  to  the  practice 
of  mid-20th  century  medicine. 

During   the   89th   Congress   our  sub- 
committee again  strongly  advocated  the 
conthiued  and  Increased  support  of  the 
Federal  research  grant  program  for  bio- 
medical research.     During  the  2  years 
ending  June  30. 1966,  over  30,000  research 
grants  amounting  to  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion were  awarded  to  public  and  non- 
profit   private    Institutions    across    the 
country   to   support   projects   Inquiring 
Into  vh-tually   every  aspect   of  human 
health  and  disease.     It  was  heartening 
for  me  to  see  that  Institutions  in  Rhode 
Island    merited     nearly     160    research 
grants  totaling  nearly  $4,800,000.    These 
Institutions   have   Included   Barrlngton 
College,  University  of  Rhode  Island.  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Ladd  School,  Our  Lady  of 
Patlma     Hospital,     Brown     University 
Providence  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Rhode 
Island  Hospital,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Nor  was  increased  support  for  research 
training  overlooked.  During  the  89th 
Congress  our  subcommittee  recom- 
mended— and  the  full  membership  ap- 
proved— expanded  training  programs  In 
the  health  sciences.  Over  9,000  training 
grants  were  awarded  nationally,  totaling 
over  $402  million.  Rhode  Island  instl- 
tutiojis  were  able  to  win  39  of  these 
grants  which  totaled  nearly  $2  million 
For  Individual  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ship  award.s  Rhode  Island  scientists  won 
57  of  the  10.000  national  awards  account- 
ing for  neariy  $400,000  of  the  $103  mil- 
lion awarded  across  the  country  during 
the  past  2  fiscal  years.  In  all  11 
Rhode  Island  institutions  have  benefited 
from  trainini;  funds. 

A   broad   attack   on   the   problem   of 
medical  manpower  was  begun   In   1963 
with  the  launching  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions educational  assi;^tance  program 
By  1965  It  was  clear  that  the  program' 
had  contnbutcd  significantly  to  an  In- 
creased enrollment  at  medical  and  dental 
schools.     The  89th  Congress  .saw  fit  to 
continue  and  expand  this  valuable  pro- 
gram by  overwhelmingly  approving  the 
1965  amendments  to  the  establishing  act 
Students  at  schools  of  pharmacy   and 
podiatry   may   now   obtain   educational 
loans  under  the  program.    A  new  4-year 
program  of  basic  and  special  improve- 
ment grants  to  medical  and  other  health 
professions  schools  has  been  authorized 
And  the  amendments  also  have  estab- 
lished a  4 -year  progiam   of  grants  to 
health  profcssioi;s  schools  from  which 
scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  students 
In  amounts  up  to  $2,500  per  year.    It  was 
the  scholarship  provision  that  my  sub- 
committee had  strongly  advocated— and 
Which  I  personally  supported— for  in- 
clusion In  the  original  program      It  Is 
another  tribute  to  the  farslghted  think- 
ing of  the  89th  Congress  that  the  schol- 
arship provision  is  now  Included. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  legislative  ac- 
complishments—not  only  of   the   89th 
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Congress    but    of    an    Congresses— has 
grown  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
1964  President's  Commission  on  Heart 
Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke.    Through- 
out the  Nation,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams are  being  organized  to  launch  all- 
out  cooperative  attacks  on  the  problems 
represented  by  these  diseases  which  ac- 
count for  7  out  of  every  10  deaths  in  the 
United  States  annually  and  bring  untold 
disability.     At   the  same   time,   .smaller 
scale   community   planning    grants    are 
being  awarded  for  activities  related  to 
heart,  cancer  and  stroke  problems.    One 
of  the  first  of  these— for  about  847,000- 
has    been    awarded    In    Rhode    Island. 
These  grants  are  not  of  the  magnitude 
of  a  regional  medical  program  which  I 
would  envision  for  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  but  it  will  contribute  significantly 
to  the  total  Impact  of  Federal  programs 
against    the    killer    diseases.      Groups 
within  Rhode  Island  and  adjacent  areas 
meanwhile  are  considering  how  to  join 
the  region's  great  medical  Institutions 
and  members  of  the  health  professions 
In  a  more  comprehensive  regional  pro- 
gram.    The  regional  medical  programs 
promise  to  bring  the  latest  In  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  heart  disease,  cancer 
stroke,  and  related  diseases  to  all  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  and  surrounding 
states  more  rapidly  and  more  extensively 
than  ever  before  possible. 

Great  progi-ess  has  been  made  in  the 
past  year  in  the  development  of  an  arti- 
ficial heart  and  the  related  appliances 
which  hold  the  promise  for  normal  life 
expectancy  for  additional  thousands  of 
people  each  year.  I  am  deeply  proud  of 
the  stimulus  given  this  program  by  in- 
creased funds  recommended  by  our  sub- 
committee in  the  past  2  years. 

In  another  and  equally  important  field 
the  Congre-ss  has  accepted  the  recom- 
mendation of  our  committee  stepping  up 
the  pace  of  the  Nation's  effort  to  im- 
prove and  make  more  widely  available 
machines  to  extend  the  lives  of  people 
whogfe  kidney  function  has  been  Im- 
paired or  lost.  Funds  made  available 
for  this  program  will  hasten  the  dav 
when  enough  machines  will  be  available 
so  that  all  who  suffer  from  kidney  failure 
may  benefit  from  this  treatment.  In- 
stead of  some  being  kept  alive  and  oth- 
ers being  denied  the  right  to  live  simply 
because  enough  artificial  kidneys  are  not 
available,  as  is  the  situation  now.  Our 
committee  has  been  In  the  forefront  in 
kidney  research  for  years  and  we  arc 
plea-^^od  with  the  results  so  far. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  our  progress  to- 
ward the  control  of  killing  diseases  and 
premature  death.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
for  us  to  be  concerned  about  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  added  years 
promised  by  our  success  against  the  ma- 
jor killing  and  crippling  diseases.  I  am 
therefore  especially  pleased  that  this 
Congress  passed  Into  law  a  bill  which  I 
Introduced— the  Older  Americans  Act. 
This  legislation  provides  the  first  real 
framework— including  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  Aging  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Remarkable  as  these  accomplishments 
and  new  programs  are.  they  do  not  mark 
an  end  to  our  dealings  with  social  and 
health    problems.    Rather,    they    have 


opened  new  doors,  have  blazed  new  paths, 
which  will  challenge  future  Congresses 
to  major  expansion  and  Improvement, 

Such  further  development  Is  already 
foreshadowed  In  bUls  that  have  been  in- 
troduced late  In  the  89th  Congress  and 
which— if  they  do  not  pass  this  session- 
will  emerge  as  major  bills  In  sessions  to 
come. 

One  of  these  Is  my  bill  to  assist  the 
e.^tablisliment  and  operation  of  regional 
and  community  adult  health  protection 
centers.  These  centers  would  specialize 
in  the  early  diagnosis  of  the  chronic  dis- 
ea.ses  of  older  Americans.  In  the  area 
of  chronic  disease  it  has  become  axio- 
matic that  early  detection  assures  the 
best  chance  of  curing  or  arresting  the 
disease. 

This  bill  would  enable  the  proven 
swiftness  and  accuracy  of  computerized 
diagnosis  to  be  brought  to  regional  cen- 
ters across  the  country.  Use  of  auto- 
matic semi-automlatic  techniques  of 
diagnosis  by  a  qualified  medical  specialist 
or  technician  aids  significantly  in  obtain- 
ing an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
diagnosis,  at  the  same  time  dealing  to  a 
considerable  extent,  with  the  problem  of 
scarcity  of  professional  health  personnel. 

At  the  health  protection  centers  tests 
would  be  made  to  check  for  the  early 
stages  of  heart  disease,  cancer  deafness 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  kldnev  disease" 
glaucoma,  and  other  chronic  disorders' 
These  services  would  be  made  available 
to  any  person  over  age  50  who  resides  in 
a  geographic  area  served  by  one  of  the 
centers. 

The  adult  health  protection  centers  are 
not  intended  to  replace  full  examinations 
but  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  examin- 
ing physician  a  summarj-  of  basic  health 
data.  Any  person  found  with  Indica- 
tions of  disease  would  be  urged  to  seek 
the  ad\ice  of  a  physician  of  his  choice. 

Training  in  the  operation  of  the  tech- 
nical disease  detection  procedures  and 
research  Into  new  methods  of  diagnosis 
Is  also  among  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Another  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
would  lncrea.>;c  benefits  under  the  social 
security  system  and  make  other  needed 
Improvements  in  the  system. 

Even  at  the  upper  levels  the  present 
system  of  benefits  is  barely  sufficient  to 
provide  subsistence  in  most  parts  of  the 
countiT.  Because  of  age.  disability,  or 
being  a  widow  or  an  orphan,  more  than 
1  out  of  every  10  Americans  depends 
on  social  security  for  their  economic 
well-being. 

Among  the  important  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  an  average  of  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  cash  benefits;  setting  the  earri- 
ings  base  at  a  higher  and  more  realistic 
level  so  that  workers  at  average  and 
above-average  earning  levels  will  rccnve 
social  security  benefits  in  retirement  that 
compare  reasonably  with  their  accus- 
tomed levels  of  hving:  keeping  benefits 
up  to  date  with  economic  conditions 
once  people  start  getting  their  benefits- 
automatic  adjustments  of  the  cont.ribu- 
tions  and  benefit  base  to  Increa.ses  in 
earning  levels;  health  Insurance  protec- 
tion to  persons  at  any  age  who  receive 
disability  benefits;  other  Improvements 
in  the  provision  for  determining  realistic 
benefits  for  elderly  and  disabled  persons. 
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A  third  biU  I  have  introduced  would 
extend  and  improve  the  Federal-State 
program  of  child  welfare  services  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bUl  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  provide  an  ex- 
panded program  to  assist  State  public 
welfare  agencies  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  child  welfare  services — including  the 
crushing  costs  of  foster  care — and  to 
provide  special  project  grants  for  devel- 
oping new  and  necessary  child  welfare 
resources. 

Finally,  I  have  introduced  two  other 
bills  aimed  at  meeting  our  great  needs 
in  the  field  of  health  education.  One 
would  amend  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  to  strengthen  instruction  In 
health  education  and  to  provide  for 
training  institutes  for  personnel  engaged 
in  health  education.  The  other  would 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
make  school  health  educators  eligible  for 
traineeshipe  under  its  provisions. 

These  as  well  as  other  measures  yet  to 
be  introduced  by  me  and  other  of  my 
colleagues  both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  spur  succeeding  Congresses 
to  carry  on  in  the  great  tradition  of  the 
89th. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  these  Con- 
gresses will  equal  or  surpass  the  num- 
ber of  Important  accomplishments  of  the 
last  2  years  is  Immaterial.  What  Is  im- 
portant is  whether  our  successors,  who 
will  In  many  Instances  be  ourselves,  will 
be  able  to  match  the  noble  vision  of  the 
89th  Congress  and  its  unshakable  deter- 
mination to  make  America  a  safer, 
h24>pler,  and  healthier  place  in  which  to 
Uve. 


Urban  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Washington  Post  cites  President 
Jolmson's  recent  speech  at  Dallastown. 
Pa.,  as  an  eloquent  appeal  to  stem  the 
continuing  migration  from  farms  and 
countryside  into  our  big  cities. 

In  that  speech,  the  President  effec- 
tively directed  attention  to  one  of  the 
great  challenges  of  our  times — to  provide 
full  parity  for  rural  life  in  America  and 
ease  the  crushing  burdens  created  by 
growing  congestion  in  our  urban  areas. 

In  effect,  the  Post  takes  up  the  Presi- 
dent's appeal  by  declaring  the  national 
purpose  odght  to  be  to  make  small-town 
life  sufficiently  attractive  to  retain  more 
rural  population  where  it  is. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  this  Post  edi- 
torial, entlUed  "The  Urban  Crisis.": 
IProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  Poet.  Sept.  14, 
1966] 
The  Ueban  Crisis 

D«l«g«tM  to  the  oonference  on  TTrbeii 
America,  Just  concluded  here  this  week,  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  sodal,  political, 
economic  and  psychological  consequences  ot 
the  Increasing  concentration  of  population  In 


urban  centers.  Most  of  the  delegates  seemed 
to  acc«pt  ae  Inevit-able,  ajs  the  Vice  President 
did  in  his  speech,  the  continued  movement 
of  America  toward  a  metropolitan  society. 

Given  the  ditflcultles  of  coping  with  con- 
gested urban  popul.itlons  .ilre.idy  in  the  great 
cities,  it  is  rem.irk.ible  th.it  so  little  atten- 
tion W.1S  p.ild  to  the  possibility  of  arresting 
the  emi^atlon  into  the  cities. 

This  is  the  more  pui-zling  in  view  of  Presi- 
dent John3<.>n's  eloquent  address  at  Dall.is- 
town.  Pennsylvania,  on  September  2.  The 
President  told  his  audience  there  that  If  pres- 
ent trends  conrimie,  the  population  of  the 
cities  of  more  than  50.000  by  1985  will  exceed 
the  tot.il  national  population  of  1060.  And 
he  asked  a  que.stion  that  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  the  conference  delegates.  "Does  it 
really  make  sense."  the  President  Inquired. 
"t.3  h.ive  70  per  cent  of  our  people  crammed 
onto  one  per  cent  of  the  land?" 

Acknowledging  the  need  to  Improve  the 
cities,  the  President  trild  his  rtiral  audience 
"we  must  make  better  use  of  the  99  per  cent 
of  this  continent  wh:'h  lies  i'Ut^side  of  the 
cities." 

"The  migration  away  from  farms  and  cotin- 
tryside."  the  President  said,  "Is  univers.il  — 
bringing  heavy  burdens  to  men  and  women 
in  a  hundred  dltTerenc  l.inds."  He  appe.Ued 
for  an  effort  to  stem  this  migration.  He  sug- 
gested that  if  the  country  provided  "full 
parity  for  rural  life  in  America"  more  and 
more  people  'wiU  choose  to  live  in  towns  like 
Dall.«to>.vn."  And  he  ended  his  Dallastown 
address  on  a  note  the  sincerity  of  which  no 
one  can  doubt.  He  s.ild:  "I  hope  by  my 
deeds  as  President  to  help  make  this  pos- 
sible for  them." 

The  burden  of  tiie  President's  speech  w.is 
that  the  continued  migration  to  the  cities 
"doesn't  have  to  happen";  but  tlie  impression 
of  the  Urban  America  conference  is  that  this 
trek  from  the  countryside  is  inevitable  and 
Inescapable. 

As  the  intractability  of  many  urban  prob- 
lems becomes  more  and  more  evident,  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  aggravation  of 
the  existing  cnsis  bo.'omcs  more  and  more 
apparent.  Other  nations  p.irallel  our  experi- 
ence with  these  urb.in  difficulties.  Moscow 
i^  moving  400  industries  out  of  the  area  in- 
side its  central  highway  loop.  In  an  effort  to 
cope  with  s>jme  of  the  problems  of  conges- 
tion. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  big  cities  have 
struggled  to  become  bigger.  They  have  at- 
tracted into  their  crowded  neighborhoods 
more  and  more  people;  but  they  have  not 
devoted  m  tp  ;!nd  more  effi*rt  to  making  life 
In  the  cities  endurable.  The  urban  aspira- 
tion now  ought  to  be  to  make  tlie  cities 
smaller.  And  the  national  purpose  otight  to 
be  to  make  rural  life,  in  the  small  cities. 
towns,  villages  and  farm  areas,  sufficiently 
attractive  to  retain  more  rural  population 
where  it  Is. 


Congressman  Pike  Reports  to  His  Con- 
stituents: 2d  Session,  89th  Congress 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    NEW    TURK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
of  the  6  years  I  have  been  In  Congress  I 
have  about  this  time  of  year  reported  to 
the  people  of  eastern  Long  Island  on  the 
activities  of  the  Congress,  and  of  their 
Congressman,  during  the  year.  Some- 
times these  reports  have  been  favorable, 
sometimes  these  reports  have  been  criti- 


cal, and  sometimes  they  have  just  been 
average.    This  one  is  critical. 

Before  going  into  the  accomplish- 
ments— or  lack  thereof — of  this  particu- 
lar session,  and  the  way  tliese  activities 
have  afTccted  the  people  of  the  First  Con- 
gres.sional  District,  it  might  be  useful  to 
put  the  district  itself  uito  pci'spective. 
From  its  suburban  and  Industrial  west 
end  to  its  ai-gicultural  and  tourist- 
orientod  east  end,  the  district  is  boom- 
ing. Population  is  increasing  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace.  In  1960  the  population 
of  the  district,  which  includes  all  of  Suf- 
folk County  except  Huntington  and 
Babylon,  was  deteitnined  by  the  census 
of  that  year  to  be  398,254  pei-soiis.  On 
Januaiy  1,  1966,  the  Long  Island  Littht- 
ing  Co. — a  very  accui'ate  source — esti- 
mated our  population  at  583.723,  and 
today  it  is  certainly  well  over  600.000. 
No  place  on  the  east  coast  is  growing 
more  rapidly. 

Two  years  ago,  our  gi-eatest  headaohe 
was  the  tmemployment  of  skilled  workers 
at  Republic  and  at  other  defense  plants. 
Today  our  daily  papers  are  full  of  adver- 
tisements seeking  such  skilled  workers. 
If  there  is  a  soft  spot  in  our  local  econ- 
omy, it  is  in  the  housing  industry,  where 
the  lack  of  money  available  for  mort- 
gages and  the  high  interest  rates  have 
had  some  depressing  effect.  Despite 
this,  building  permits  issued  in  Suffolk 
County  for  the  first  6  months  of  1966 
were  10  percent  above  those  issued  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  1965.  Along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  we  are  plagued 
by  the  symptoms  of  inflation,  particu- 
larly in  rising  food  prices,  and  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  imdeclared,  but  very 
real,  war  in  Vietnam. 

So  much  for  the  district  itself.  Now, 
how  has  Congress  itself  met  its  responsi- 
bilities toward  such  a  district,  and  toward 
the  Nation  as  a  whole?  Last  year  I  was 
able  to  report  to  my  corustituents  in  glow- 
ing terms  that — 

Its  greatest  detractors  will  have  to  admit 
that  this  Congress  has  done  more  this  yeiu" 
than  any  Congress  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

Two  years  ago.  I  was  able  to  say: 
Tills    has    been    an   outstanding    Congress 

...  It  has  been  a  real  Joy  to  work  in  sticti 

a  Congress. 

This  year  the  language  would  have  to 
be  almost  exactly  the  reverse.  Its  great- 
est advocates  would  have  to  admit  that 
this  Congress  has,  as  of  this  date,  spent 
more  time  and  accomplished  less  than 
almost  any  Congress  in  recent  yeai-s.  As 
far  as  the  time  we  have  spent; — it  is  inex- 
cusable. As  far  as  our  lack  of  accom- 
plishment, there  are  many  reasons,  aiid 
not  all  of  them  are  bad.  The  very  fact 
that  we  did  do  so  much  last  year  in  the 
fields  of  education,  Oivil  rights,  povci-ty, 
health  irisurance,  tax  reform,  and  so 
forth,  left  the  Nation  and  the  Congress 
gasping,  and  many  people  thought  we 
very  properly  should  take  a  breather. 
The  fact  that  many  of  the  programs  we 
started  last  year  are  going  to  be  very 
expensive  and  the  bills  are  just  begin- 
ning to  cc«ne  in  certainly  had  the  effect 
of  encouraging  caution  on  new  progi-ams. 
Election  years  are  not  notoriously  good 
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for  passing  controversial  legislation — 
quite  the  contrary.  Finally,  of  course, 
the  cost  of  tlie  war  in  'Vietnam  has  been 
staggering,  and  despite  the  protestations 
of  those  who  say  we  can  have  both  guns 
and  butter,  there  are  those  of  us  who 
think  that  •<f:e  might  be  wise  to  spread 
the  butter  a  little  thinner 

Regardless  of  the  reasons,  the  hard 
fact  remains  that  Congi-es.'?  lias  done  a  let 
les.s  acting  than  talking  this  year.  Con- 
vening on  January  10,  we  did"  not  have  a 
single  record  vote  until  Januai-y  27,  when 
we  started  our  activities  on  a  relatively 
lowly  plane  by  voting  $425,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  The  first  important 
mcasui-e  of  the  session,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  entire  Congress, 
came  on  Februaiy  7,  when  the  Hou.se 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  called  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  extending  educational  and 
other  benefits  to  those  who  had  served 
in  our  Armed  Forces  after  January  31, 
1955.  This  bill  will  be  tremendously  im- 
portant to  the  young  men  and  women 
scrviiig  their  country  today. 

During  the  balance  of  Februaiy  we 
provided  for  Amei-ican  participation  In 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  amended 
the  withholding  provisions  of  the  tax  law 
to  bring  withholdings  in  line  with  actual 
earnings,  and  authorized  a  supplemental 
$415  million  foreign  aid  program  for 
southeast  Asia  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

In  March  we  came  face  to  face  with  the 
cost  of  the  struggle  In  'Vietnam.  On 
March  1  we  passed  a  bill  authorizing  al- 
most $5  billion  additional  in  defense  ap- 
propriations for  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
ships  for  fiscal  1966  and  on  March  15 
we  passed  another  bill  authorizing  over 
$13  billion  more  for  all  other  defense 
purposes  in  southeast  Asia  during  fiscal 
1966.  Despite  this  tremendous  burden 
the  month  of  March  also  saw  such  Ill- 
timed  new  expenditures  as  a  Senate 
amendment  on  our  withholding  tax  bill 
which  provided  social  security  benefits 
to  people  over  72,  whether  they  had  ever 
contributed  to  social  security  or  not,  a 
plan  to  build  a  new  home  for  the  'Vice 
President,  and  an  appropriation  for  the 
conti-oversial  rent  supplement  program. 
We  did  pass  some  other  legislation  which 
was  not  only  useful,  the  price  was  right. 
There  was  a  bill  to  make  daylight  saving 
time  uniform  throughout  the  country, 
and  there  was  a  bill  to  provide  special 
rates  for  mailing  small  packages  to  sei-v- 
Iccmen  in  Vietnam.  Nothing  earthshak- 
ing.  but  good. 

After  March  the  Congress  slipped 
softly  into  deep  doldi-iuns.  On  April  6 
we  had  six  votes  on  normal  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  Trea.<:ury  and  Post  Office  De- 
partments, after  which  we  had  only 
seven  other  votes  during  the  entire 
month,  and  only  one  of  the.se  generated 
any  interest  whatsoever  from  our  district. 
This  was  a  bill  which  empowered  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the 
transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs 
and  cats  intended  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  research  or  experimentation.  This 
one  generated  a  fantastic  amount  of  maiL 
Animal  lovers  may  be  the  most  articulate 
group  in  America, 


May,  too,  was  a  calm  month.  'We 
passed  the  aiinual  bills  providing  normal 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  We  did  the  same 
for  the  Dcpaitment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  We  passed  an  im- 
portant bill  inci-easing  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  by  stages  from  $1.25  and  hour 
to  $1.60  effective  Februaiy  1.  1969.  The 
big  fight— and  the  real  pressure — came 
on  a  bill  called  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966.  In  my  opinion  this  was  one 
of  the  worst  measures  we  have  enacted 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  amount- 
ing to  a  sale  of  the  Government's  capi- 
tal assets  in  order  to  meet  current  oper- 
ating expenses.  Despite  the  heavy  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  the  House,  the  bill 
passed  by  the  narrow  margin  of  206  to 
190. 

In  June  the  Hou.se  got  moving  a  little 
and  voted  on  21  measures  during  the 
month,  some  of  them  of  real  significance. 
Since  we  had  only  cast  60  votes  in  the 
whole  first  5  months  of  the  session,  the 
difference  in  pace  was  obvious.  In  June 
we  covered  such  far-ranging  ground  as  a 
bill  to  aid  In  the  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotics addicts  and  a  bill  to  ease  bail  re- 
quirements for  defendants  charged  with 
lesser  Federal  crimes.  We  made  it  easier 
for  self-employed  persons  to  establish 
their  own  retirement  funds,  extended 
and  Inci-eased  the  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  libraries  and  Increased  the  "tem- 
poraiy"  debt  limit  fi-om  $328  billion  to 
$330  billion. 

We  extended  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram— which  for  some  reason  we  felt 
obliged  to  rename  the  food-for-fi-cedo.m 
pi-ogram— and  we  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing almost  $18  billion  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  for  defense 
research  In  fiscal  1967.  We  extended 
the  coverage  of  the  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  imemployment  compensation, 
ci-eated  a  new  program  for  Federal  aid 
In  the  training  of  badly  needed  tech- 
nicians in  the  field  of  health,  changed 
parcel  post  sizes  and  rates  and,  among 
other  assorted  trivia,  decreed  that  com- 
mon-law maiTiages  would  no  longer  be 
recognized  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
June  was  quite  a  month. 

Exhausted  by  our  June  efforts,  we 
had  exactly  six  record  votes  in  the  entire 
month  of  July.  The  major  item  was  an 
appropriation  of  $58.6  billion— more 
than  half  our  entire  national  budget — 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Senate  passed  a  different  version,  and 
the  differences  have  not  been  settled  yet. 
We  authorized  a  2-year  foreign  aid  pVo- 
gram  for  the  first  time— which  I  thought 
was  a  poor  idea- and  authorized  $14.1 
billion  In  both  military  and  economic  aid 
for  that  program  In  fiscal  1967.  Other 
than  that  we  did  little  but  start  debase 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  That 
debate  started  on  July  25  and  did  not 
end  imtll  August  9,  when  we  had  five 
separate  votes  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments to  It.  Contrary  to  the  miscon- 
ceptions contained  In  a  great  many  let- 
ters we  received  on  the  bm,  It  had  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  the  sale  of  his  home 
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by  any  individual.  In  any  event,  the  bill 
Is  currently  being  fiUbustered  to  death  In 
the  Senate. 

August  was  a  month  In  which  we  had 
a  lot  of  votes — 34 — but  most  of  them 
were  repetitious,  technical,  or  minor. 
Fiscal  1967  started  on  July  1,  and  be- 
cause we  had  not  completed  action  on 
many  of  the  appropriation  bills  neces- 
.sary  to  keep  our  Government  going  by 
that  dat.e,  it  has  been  necessary  to  have 
voLOo  on  interim  measures  which  do 
noth.ing  more  than  provide  just  enough 
money  to  keep  the  ponderous  machinery 
of  government  in  motion. 

August  was  a  month  which  Involved 
tran.sportation  more  than  anything  else. 
We  passed  a  bill  extending  the  piogram 
of  Federal  aid  for  highway  construction, 
es.sentlal  to  our  major  Long  Island  high- 
ways. We  passed  a  bill  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish 
standards  for  safety  features  In  automo- 
biles, another  bill  creating  a  safety  pro- 
gram for  highway  construction,  and  a 
bill  extending  the  urban  ma.ss  trans- 
portation program  for  1  year.  We 
passed  a  major  bill  creating  a  "new.  Cab- 
inet-level Department  of  Transportation. 
In  addition  to  transportation,  we  passed 
a  bill  appropriating  almost  $7  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  fiscal 
1967,  and  a  bill  allowing  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  $3.65  billion 

to  use  as  loans  for  home  construction 

the  Senate  added  over  a  bilhon  dollars 
above  this  last  amount  and  the  final 
figure  was  $4.76  binion- and  so  went 
August. 

Now  it  is  September,  and  the  end  is 
not  in  sight.  With  fiscal  1967  almost 
one-fourth  gone,  and  with  a  war  going 
on,  we  have  not  even  complet^-d  action 
on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill.  Six 
other  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1967 
Involving  over  $68  billion  are  still  up  in 
the  air.  This  Is  a  very  sick  situation. 
The  poverty  pi-ogram  is  tied  up  in  mas- 
sive political  infighting  as  are  various 
education  bills.  We  have  labored  might- 
ily, but  as  a  Congress  our  production  h.-is 
been  very  limited.  The  House  has  passed 
things  the  Senate  has  failed  to  act  on— 
the  Senate  has  passed  things  the  House 
has  failed  to  act  on.  The  net  result  is 
disappointing  at  best. 

So  much  for  the  Congress.  Your  Con- 
gressman has  had  a  much  better  year. 
My  activities  on  the  Armed  Services 
Comniittee  have  increased  In  tempo  and 
in  responsibility.  I  have  been  made 
chairman  of  three  separate  special  sub- 
committees during  the  89th  Congress,  two 
of  them  dealing  with  tactical  aircraft 
performance  and  procurement;  the  third 
went  to  Vietnam.  I  am  the  ranking- 
second — member  of  the  Special  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  which  has  held  sev- 
eral important  hearings  pointing  out  poor 
contracting  practices  and  the  waste  of 
money.  My  Subcommittee  on  Tactical 
Aircraft  Procurement  is  holding  hearings 
right  now.  The  report  which  we  filed  In 
Febi-uary  1966,  on  close  air  support  in 
Vietnam  was  printed  as  an  official  docu- 
ment, received  nationwide  attention,  and, 
hopefully,  had  some  effect  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

For  Long  Island,  too,  this  has  been 
a    good    session.      The    Appropriations 
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Committee  has  just  approved  a  bill  pro- 
viding almost  $46  million  for  improve- 
ments In  the  accelerator  at  the  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory.  The  same 
bill  provides  $200,000  for  construction 
work  to  Improve  Montauk  Harbor,  and 
$100,000  for  advanced  planning  on  the 
stabilization  of  the  Moriches  Inlet.  The 
committee,  at  my  request,  added  the  last 
Item  despite  the  fact  that  they  cut  over 
$56  million  from  the  bill  as  presented  by 
the  President. 

After  a  lot  of  political  infighting,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  announced 
that  their  new  hospital  for  veterans 
would  be  built  at  Stony  Brook.  With  the 
help  of  a  well-organized  effort  by  Long 
Island  farmers  and  produce  houses  we 
were  able  to  restore  to  the  Agiculture  De- 
partment appropriation  the  program  for 
fighting  the  golden  nematode  potato 
parasite. 

We  are  currently  doing  everything  we 
can  think  of  In  cooperation  with  other 
east  coast  Representatives  and  Senators 
to  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  as  a  site  for 
the  huge  new  accelerator  to  be  built  at 
one  ef  six  sites  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
TTiese  efforts  have  involved  Industry, 
labor,  our  imlversities,  and  the  press,  and 
culminated  In  a  meeting  on  August  30 
with  ihe  entire  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Another  field  of  great  interest  and 
concern  to  eastern  Long  Island  is  the 
field  of  oceanography.  With  the  pas- 
sage In  the  House  of  the  sea-grant  col- 
lege bill — by  voice  vote — this  month,  an 
opportunity  exists  for  the  creation  of 
a  center  for  intensive  study  of  the  vast 
frontiers  of  the  sea  and  the  marine 
sciences.  This  Is  an  exciting  challenge 
and  I  believe  that  eastern  Long  Island 
la  ideally  suited  for  such  a  center. 

These  might  be  classified  as  major 
problems  and  major  issues  but  they  rep- 


resented a  minor  part  of  the  work  of  our 
office.  As  always,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
consisted  of  the  thousands  of  individual 
requests  handled  through  the  mail,  by 
phone,  by  wire,  and  through  personal  in- 
terviews.  We  receive  approximately  200 
letters  a  day  durin:;^  the  busy  season  and 
they  never  stop  coming,  even  when  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session.  Included  are 
eveiy  problem  imasinable  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  Involved.  The 
cases  involving  men  and  women  in  the 
service  have  increased  tremendously. 
There  have  been  complaints  abo^  poor 
mail  senice,  lost  social  security  <mecks, 
unfair  tax  audits.  There  are  petitions 
for  the  appointment  of  postma.sters  and 
against  dredging  projects.  Theie  are 
people  who  just  do  not  know  where  else 
to  turn  for  help.  In  the  6  years  I  have 
been  in  Congress  we  have  handled  over 
50,000  requests.  We  cannot  accomplish 
everything  people  want.  All  we  can  do  is 
trj-. 

I  have  six  full-time  secretaries  in 
Washington  and  Riverhead  and  three 
part-time  assistants  on  Long  Island.  We 
all  try  like  crazy.  Our  batting  average 
is  pretty  good.  I  am  proud  of  my  staff. 
They  are  professionals,  not  politicians, 
and  we  do  our  best  for  everyone.  We 
have  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  people 
of  the  district,  not  only  through  the  mail, 
phone,  and  personal  visits,  but  through 
the  ncwspaiiers  and  radio  stations.  For 
6  yeai-s  I  have  mailed  a  weekly  column, 
commenting  on  events  important  and 
unimportant  in  Washington,  to  every 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  district  every 
single  week.  An  increasing  number  of 
the  papers  print  them  regularly  although 
there  is  some  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  more  stanch  Republican  press  to  lose 
them  as  election  time  approaches.  I  un- 
derstand their  problem — philosophical, 
political,  and  financial — and  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  most  of  them  co- 
operate fully  through  the  year  in  this 


major  effort  to  maintain  close  communi- 
cation between  the  Representative  and 
the  people  he  represents. 

For  coverage  of  doings  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  in  greater  depth,  we  have  made  a 
15-minute  radio  broadcast  every  Sunday 
for  6  years.  This  enables  a  comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  the  bills  before  us  and 
other  problems  facing  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  Congress  in  particular  and  I 
am  especially  grateful  to  the  radio  sta- 
tions which  have  donated  the  time  to 
make  this  possible.  While  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  make  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue these  broadcasts  during  the  weeks 
immediately  preceding  an  election,  they 
will,  I  hope,  be  resimied  in  January  when 
the  90th  Congress  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  convenes. 

Finally,  of  course,  a  Congressman  is  a 
legislator.  As  of  this  moment,  there 
have  been  142  votes  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  year.  I  have  been  pres- 
ent and  voting  on  137  of  them,  Including 
all  of  the  major  ones.  Over  the  6-year 
period  In  which  I  have  been  In  Congress 
there  have  been  813  votes,  and  I  have 
been  present  and  voting  798  times.  This 
is  a  record  of  which  I  am  quite  proud, 
and  believe  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  Congressman  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  requires  a  combination  of 
health,  luck,  and  desire.  I  have  had  all 
three. 

The  number  of  times  a  man  votes  Is 
less  important  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  votes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
major  votes  we  have  had  this  year.  None 
of  my  constituents  will  agree  with  every 
on'  neither  does  my  wife.  There  are 
probably  a  couple  on  which  I  would  vote 
differently  If  they  were  to  come  up  again 
today.  All  that  anyone  can  do  is  try  to 
represent  his  district,  his  Nation,  his  con- 
science, and  call  them  the  way  he  sees 
them.    This  I  have  tried  to  do. 

The  tabulation  follows : 
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Issue 


Authoriie  t425,000expei.Sfs.  Iti-.\nieric;iii  .\ctivitk's  tijimiiittpe.    (Yea  299.  nay  24.) 

Provide  pernianeiit  rroitr.iiji,  flucatlorial  anil  other  n-iwijusuiiint  !i.<.<tel  litu-e  for  voteraiis  of  scrviiV  after  Jan.  31,  lUM,  colU  w:u-  lil  bill."  cYi-;i':isi,"M'.[y  6.) 

Provide  for  l  .S.  part  iclpm  ion  in  A.sian  Development  liLii.k.     (Yea  Mi.  nay  SO.) .^.. 

Provide  system  of  p-aduated  withholding  tax  on  scale  ni-oriliriB  to  Income.     (Yea  246,  nay  146.) \V-\\l["V.[V^ 

Authorize  Ml.^.OOO.tXX)  supplemental  appropriations  for  foreicn  iid.  southeast  Asia  and  iJomiiiican  Republic,  liscai  19«>.    (Yea  350.  nay  27.)""'! " 

Authorize  $4,K57.450,tX)U  fiscal  iwe  supplemental  defen,.;*   a|ipr.<priiitiou.3  for  procur.niient  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 

research  and  military  construction.     ( Yea  393.  nay  4  i 

Prornote  economic  development  of  State  of  Alaska  tlirouch  I    .<.  participation  in  centenniiil  exposition  In  1967.     (Yea  202.  nay  173.) 

Provide  for  referendum  on  $1  a  bale  a.ssessment  on  cotton  Isirnifrs.  funds  to  1*  used  for  cotton  rese<u-ch  and  promotion.     (Yea  189,  nay  183.).. 
Conference  refxirt  provldmg  for  (traiiuated  withholdine  of  mcoiu.'  tai  from  waecs.  acccUrat>d  corporate  tax  payments,  temporary  suspension  of  telephone 

and  automobile  excise  tax  cuts,  including  social  .security  cov.Titge  without  any  contribution  to  social  security  for  persons  over  72.    (Yea  288,  nay  102  ) 
Provide  supplemental  appropriations,  fiscal  1906,  of  $l3.i:i.=i.7l9.(«)0  for  r..>  oiHTations  in  southeast  Asia.    (Yea  389,  nay  3.) 

Provide  uniform  daylight  saving  time  throughout  Cnited  .^tatcs,     (Yea  2y.'.  nay  93.) 

Provide  special  mailing  privileges,  raemt)crs  U.S.  Armed  Forc<>  rn-.r<.;i,«,     (  Y.a  304,  nay  0.) '.'.'.'I 

Provide  official  residence  for  Vice  President  of  I'nited  .>tate,i.     i  Yea  197.  nay  IM.i 

Appropriate  $2,5fi4,S72,5«<,  2d  supplemental  funds  for  fiscal  19«V,  infliidine  r.iii  supplements.    (Yea  2iB9,  nay  1220. '...---r.'J.'™™™"."! 

Provide  2.9  percent  pay  increa*.  Federal  and  postal  cniplnyci's.     i  Yia  .3<.<;<.  nay  1  ) " I."'"""  

Prohibit  discrimination  in  employment  beoau.se  of  riu-e.  color,  religion,  sex.  or  n  itional  origin.     (Yea  300,  nay  93.)        1  

Authorize  Secretary  of  .Vgriculturc  to  regulate  transiKirtation,  s.ile,  ;i!id  haiidlui;:  o(  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  to  be  usedin'resBiircirorexperimemation 

( lea  3.12.  nay  10.) 
Authorize  improved  health  l^nefits  program  for  retired  meinlK-rs  .ind  monil*rs  of  uniforinc'l  services  aiid  their  dependents.     (Yea  358,  nay  0  ) 
Authorize  Interstate  Conmierce  Cnmnussion  to  establish  ■•iiueiitive"  freight  car  rental  chargjvs.     ( Ve«  306.  nay  27.) 

Authori^  (iovernment  to  sell  participations  In  pools  of  assets  u-riiured  by  Federal  .igetioies  in  various  lending  programs.     (Yea  206,  liay'lSO  ) 

Amend  Fair  I.al>or  Standards  .\ct  of  193x  to  extend  protection  to  ailditlonal  employees,  rai.se  mininuira  wage.     (Yea  303,  nay  93  ) 

Authorize  civil  commitment  of  narcotic  addicts  for  treatment  up  to  3  years  if  charge*!  with  a  Fe<lcral  crime;  up  to  10  If  convicted.     (Yea  367,  nay  1  ) 

Extend  Library  .Services  an  1  Construction  .\ct  through  fiscal  1971.     ( Yea  337.  nay  2  i 

Provide  linandal  aid  for  inleriritional  studies  at  I'.S   (-i.II.'l-cs  md  imiversitics,     I'yrn  19.5,  "nay'w.")".""!"!"""""'?"!!"""" 

Permit  pension  ami  proliisharing  pl.ins  to  provide  contribution.,  or  Urieiitson  iiondisu-iiiiinatory  basis  for  iYfVmrilovedwYthotirsViPciallii^^^^ 

amount  of  contribution,     i  Vea  291.  nay  0.  i 

Increase  temporary  debt  limit  and  extend  it  fcr  1  year,     i  Yea  199,  nay  196,5.)    

Extend  too<i-tor-|ieace  program      (Yea  333.  nay  20.) _ ...!.!!... "]  

*iM°''"  J'*""'  '*""  appropriations  of  *17.K58,059,(*00  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  miillos,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  rc«\irch,  etc.    (Yea 

iJOO,  Tiny  £.  I 

Provide  President  wHli  standby  authority  to  is.sue  regulations  to  control  extension  of  consumer  credit.     (Yea  73  nay  275  ) 

Provide  for  greater  puiilic  acc«'ss  to  Federal  Uovernment  reconls.     (Yea  307.  nay  0.) 

Ertend  and  Improve  Federal-State  unemployment  compen.satlon  program.    (Yea  375,  nay  10.) 

Provide  $78,000,000  3-year  program  of  grants  to  expand  and  improve  training  of  persons  In  the  hwith  pro"toratoM,'and"»"$T7l666,"dbo  2lyeaur'pron^ 
Malth  students.     ( Yea  364,  nay  0. ) .  r-    =- 

IncT«en  parcel  post  rates  and  liberalize  weight  restrictions.     (Yew  222,  nay  148.) 

Recommit  Foreign  Assistance  .\ct  of  1961  with  instructions  to  shorten  the  2-year  authorization  to  1  ye«r  (Yea  iVl.My  193.)r.V.'.V.V.V..V.^^^ 


Vole 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
■^"ea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yoa. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Vfea. 
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Issue 


ForiiBii  .\s.Mstaiii(   Act.     lYca  237.  nay  146  ) 

Appropriate  MNt.l.,.445.(i(io  for  l)eparti"iientoii)'efe"n.seforfiscai'r967""'(Yft^^  " ' 

Increase  small  reclainalion  projects  program.     (Yea  136.  nav  2W  )  ('«'•»".  na>  I.) 

^t:^^^^'^:■^.  nav  nlff  "^  ^^'  ''  '«*  l-"'"'''''^-=''-Ude  broker ■,oc.n;p,y-wl,bii,V,ruV,tonVS"proiiriy^ier 
t-l:i^K^^^:,^:'^^^%!^[lT^  "-"""=  "  ^ ^-l'-"  "■-  ^«  '"-^  "..s  or  con„„it  acts  of  violence.     (Yea  3.9,  nay 

.Mitiiorir.e  military  construction  for  li.scal  19(37.     (Yea  390  nav  1  )  " '"  - 

A,itlH.n?eM,"34,(K»i,  (100  for  Federal  highway  construction,     i  Yea  341" nav  Y") —  ■- 

l-X',',  ri>;"n"M''  Hf,-'"''***'.**  '«  f>'M.^  for  mortgage  a.piial  for  homj  r,mmci"ng  "'.Yea  315  nay  1  ) " 

K\tr  Id      rban  .Mas.-^  I  ran.sportation  Act  of  1964  for  1  year.     (Yoa  23ti  nav  1  >7  ,  '       *  '•' '— - 

Permit  regulation  ofmaxiniiim  rates  of  interest.     (Yra  271    nav  (W  )  "ai  i.jw   .     i  i  la  ..mi.  n,i>  0.). _. 
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Percy  Sutton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  in 
New  York  City  Mayor  Lindsay  swore  in 
Percy  E.  Sutton  as  borough  president  of 
Manhattan  to  .succeed  Constance  Baker 
Motley,  who  recently  became  a  U.S. 
judge  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York.  Before  his  election  by  the  New 
York  City  Council  to  fill  Judge  Motley's 
vacancy.  Borough  President  Sutton 
sei-ved  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
to  which  he  was  first  elected  in  1964.  In 
the  assembly  he  had  a  distinguished 
record  and  this  year  sponsored  and  man- 
aged successfully  the  divorce  reform  bill. 
In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  more 
fully  with  the  career  and  achievements 
of  Manhattan's  new  borough  president. 
I  Include  in  the  Appendix  two  profiles — 
one  written  by  Ted  Poston  for  the  New 
York  Post  of  September  17  and  the  other 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
20.  They  follow : 
[Prom  the  New   York  Post.   Sept.    17.   1966 1 

Percy   Sutton's   Secret— 'I   Like  People' 

THE    New    Borough    Pre.sidl.nt    of    M.\n- 

HATTAN 

(By  Ted  PoKton) 
Percy  Ellis  Sutton,  suave  and  assured 
lounged  In  the  high-backed  chair  behind  the 
massive  desk  over  which  he  will  preside  in  the 
Municipal  Building  after  he  takes  the  oath 
Monday  as  Manhattans  new  Borough  Presi- 
dent. 

Immaculately  groomed  as  usual— this  time 
a  brown  silk  suit,  grained  shoes,  blue  shirt 
and  brown-checked  tie— he  exhibited  little  of 
the  farm  worker,  dishwasher,  waiter,  bellhop, 
subway  change  maker  and  conductor  he 
u-sed  to  be. 

Quite  evident  though  were  the  pre-war 
Btunt  pilot,  the  much-decorated  Air  Force 
captain,  intelligence  officer  and  Trial  Judge 
Advocate,  the  Perry  Mason  type  trial  law- 
yer, the  constitutional  and  civil  liberties 
lawyer  and  the  Intercollegiate  Legislative 
As.semblys  1966  "Assemblyman  of  the  Year." 

With  a  mural  of  Manhattan's  skyline  as 
a  backdrop,  and  his  fingers  laced  across  his 
chest.  Percy  Sutton  was  looking  back  at  none 
of  these  things. 

"I'm  a  politician,  yes."  he  murmured  In  his 
slightly  high-pitched  but  resonant  voice, 
"but  I  have  little  time  for  my  fellow  politi- 


cians who  proclaim  what  big  things  they're 
going  to  do  when  they  take  over  a  Job  they 
only  know  from  the  outside. 

"All  I  can  say  now  about  the  Borough  Presi- 
dency is  that  I  think  I  bring  to  it  competence 
perception  and  ability.  And  with  these  I'll 
try  to  do  a  Job  worthy  of  the  excellent  one 
performed  by  Judge  Constance  Baker  Mot- 
ley." 

It  was  the  last  personal  stuiemcni  he  was 
to  make  in  the  ensuing  hour  thiu  was  not 
self -deprecatory. 

Reminded  of  newspaper  storie.s  and  edi- 
torials hailing  his  "meteoric"  rise  in  New 
York  fxalitics.  he  scoffed  : 

"Meteoric,  hell.  I  entered  politics  in  1952 
and  the  whole  thing  was  one  series  of  de- 
feats, rejections  and  rebuffs.  Remember 
Lloyd  Dickens  [a  former  Harlem  district 
leader  and  Assemblyman,  both  of  whose  Jobs 
Sutton  now  holds]  ? 

"Lloyd  not  only  beat  me  personallv  twice. 
but  he  soundly  trounced  pe<iple  1  had" backed 
against  him  four  other  times  nnd  with 
regularity" 

The  reporter  recalled  Sutton's  debut  on 
the  Harlem  political  scene  and  the  inevitable 
comparison  the  community  made  between 
him  and  another  handsome,  suave  and  ar- 
ticulate politician  whom  manv  hoped  he 
would  replace  In  Washington. 

"Oh.  come  on."  he  scoffed.  "I  don't  think 
there's  anything  about  Adam  (Congressinan 
Powell)  that  I  can  match.  Adam  has  a 
flair  and  sense  of  presence  that  only  movie 
stars  possess.  He's  one  of  the  four  most 
dramatic  men  I've  ever  met — the  others  be- 
ing John  P.  Kennedy,  the  elder  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  and  Adlal  Stevenson" 

What,  then,  does  he  regard  as  the  .secret  of 
his  success,  if,  indeed,  he  can  be  brought  to 
admit  any  degree  of  success? 

"I  like  people/'  he  said  promptly,  "and 
that's  more  Important  than  most  politlcans 
realize.  When  people  know  that  vou're  really 
concerned  with  them,  they'll  be  concerned 
with  you.  And  I  think  a  lot  of  people  learned 
that  I  really  do  care. 

"You  know.  I  le.Hrned  that  from  my 
brother.  Buster  (more  formally,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Carver  Sutton,  BapUst.  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.).  Buster  was  only  18  months 
older  than  I— none  of  us  15  Sutton  children 
was  ever  separated  more  than  1  '-4  years  from 
the  next — and  I  was  a  pretty  bright  kid  in 
school  and  had  some  little  bit  of  personality. 
Yet  everybody  was  crazy  about  Buster  and 
nobody  paid  me  any  mind. 

"You  know  why?  Buster  was  interested 
in  people.  He  knew  whose  mother  was  sick, 
and  he  visited  her.  He  knew  who  was  going 
with  who,  who  was  getting  married,  who 
was  feeling  down  In  the  dumps  and  needed 
a  cheery  word.  Buster  liked  people  and  peo- 
ple liked  Buster. 

"You  know  where  Buster  got  It?  From  our 
father.  Daddy  was  bom  In  slavery  and  was 
only  5-foot-2.    But  he  acted  like  he  was  ten 


feet    tall.      He    approached    evervbodv    with 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and  he  treated  every 
woman   like  a  queen      More  than   most    he 
recognized    everyone's— and    even     a    street 
walker'fr-yearning  for  dignity  and  respect   ' 
S.  J    Sutton  was   Indeed   born   in  slavery 
though  he  was  to  remain  a  slave  only  a  few 
ye.irs      But  then  the  Lone  Star   State  kept 
him  in  bondage  a.n  unnecessary  six  month.- 
"The     Emancipation     Proclamation     went 
into  effect  on  Jan.   1,   1863."  Sutto.i   recalls 
"but   the   good   white   folks   In   Texfis   didn't 
get   around   to   telling   their  slaves  about    i; 
until  the  next  June  19. 

"Well,  the  Negroes  still  celebr.ite  June 
Tcenth'  every  year  In  Texas  I  remeniber 
when  we  were  kids  'June  Teenth'  was  the  one 
day  in  the  year  that  Negroes  could  go  111 
and  play  in  the  'whit*'  park.  It  was  never 
a  big  day  for  me  and  Buster,  nor  for  any  o! 
the  rest  of  us  Suttons.     We  didn't  go 

"You  see,  Daddy  never  walked  a  picket 
line  or  ever  talked  about  civil  rights  but  he 
indoctrinated  us  all  to  live  in  an  unsepre- 
gated  world.  In  an  Integrated  societv  whirii 
then  did  not  exist." 

(The  elder  Sutton  rose  to  local  prominence 
as  the  principal  of  San  Antonio  Negro  HS 
and  a  large,  integrated  housing  project,  the 
•  S.  J,  Sutton  Homes,"  is  that  city  s  tribute 
to  his  memory) 

Reminiscence  brought  Percy  Sutt,,ii  b.u  k 
to  the  present— and  future.  '"'You  ask  whia 
I  intend  to  do  in  this  job,"  he  said  Wei: 
I  intend  to  carry  the  office  of  Borough  Pres- 
ident into  the  streets— all  the  streets  Jew- 
ish, Italian.  Puerto  Rican  and  Irish  as  well  as 
those  in  Harlem  and  other  Negro  enclaves. 

I  want  to  make  this  office  vital  and  vi- 
brant to  every  community  In  this  melting 
pot.  I  want  to  establish  as  Intimate  a  rela- 
tionship as  possible  with  all  of  the  people  of 
tliLs  borough." 

Percy  Ellis  Sutton  was  born  46  vears  aero 
on  an  impoverished  farm  outside 's^in  An- 
tonio—the youngest  of  those  15  children  all 
of  whom  went  to  college  and  10  o!  whom 
survive. 

"My  wife  (the  former  Leatricc  OFarrelii 
doesn't  like  me  to  tell  It."  he  smiles,  "but 
those  100-pound  sacks  of  stale  bread  we 
bought  didn't  go  only  to  the  animal.-  on  the 
farm." 

He  credits  a  white  policeman  in  .San  Ai.- 
tonlo  with  his  early  conversion  at  1.3  to  the 
civil  rights  struggle. 

"I  was  passing  out  some  NAACP  pam- 
phlets." he  recalls,  "and  this  big  cop  comes 
up  and  says  Nigger,  what  vou  doing  out  of 
your  neighborhood?'  And  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  beat  hell  out  of  me." 

An  honor  graduate  from  Prairie  View  Col- 
lege In  Hempstead.  Tex.,  and  a  prewar  stunt 
pilot  performing  at  country  fairs,  he  left 
Texas  In  1940  because  Southern  World  War 
II  recruiting  officers  wouldn't  let  .Negroes  sign 
up  for  the  Air  Force — not  even  for  the  segre- 
gated all-Negro  Air  Force  then  In  formation 
at  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama. 
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"That's  why  I  came  to  Harlem,"  he  recalls 
wryly-  "Th&fs  how  I  got  In  the  then  Jun 
Crow  Air  Korce." 

He  entered  as  an  Aviation  Cadet  ajid  left 
as  a  captain  after  winning  combat  stars  In 
the  Italian  and  Medlterraneaxi  theaters. 

After  attending  Columbia  and  graduating 
from  Brooklyn  Law  School,  with  some  assists 
from  the  GI  Bill,  he  helped  set  up  me  law 
firm  of  Sutton  &  Sutton,  now  at  135  W.  125th 
St.  with  his  brother.  Oliver,  four  years  his 
senior. 

Until  the  political  bug  hit  him— "if  I 
hadn't  already  been  bitten  while  watching 
Buster"— he  lived  with  his  wife.  Leatrice.  and 
their  two  children.  Pierre  Monte,  now  19.  and 
Cheryl  Lynn,  now  15.  in  quiet  Springfield 
Gardens  in  Queens. 

But  Anally  beetlng  Lloyd  Dickens  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Assembly  in 
a  hotly  contested  primary  on  June  2.  1964, 
(and  later  taking  over  Dickens'  Harlem  dl.s- 
trtct  leadership  In  the  old  llth  AD  )  he 
moved  Into  his  district  at  2207   7th   Ave. 

Although  the  Arm  of  Sutton  &  Sutton  be- 
came prosperous  and  highly  regarded  In  the 
field  of  constitutional  law.  Percy  Sutton  has 
never  Ignored  an  unpopular  cause.  He  be- 
came personal  attorney  for  the  controversial 
Malcolm  X  In  his  break  with  Elijah  Muham- 
mad's Black  Muslims  (and  remains  today 
the  personal  attorney  of  Mrs.  Betty  Shabazz. 
widowed  by  Malcolm's  assassination ) . 

He  was  legal  counsel  to  New  York  CORE 
and  Sutton  &  Sutton  defended  more  than 
200  CORK  members  arrested  for  anti-bias 
demonstrations.  (He  himself  was  Jailed  as 
a  Freedom  Rider  In  MarylanSTand  Missis- 
sippi.) He  was  consultant  to  the  Students 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  (before 
Its  "Black  Power"  days) ,  counsel  to  the 
Baptist  Ministers  Conference  of  Greater  New 
York  (of  which  Adam  Clayton  Powell  is  a 
member);  and  Speakers  Bureau  chairman. 
vice  president  and  finally  president  of  the 
New  York  NAACP. 

"Organizations  are  composed  of  people" 
he  says,  "and  all  people  have  rights.  If  s  my 
Job  to  see  that  they  get  them." 

(And  not  the  least  of  the  tactics  he  adopted 
was  one  he  was  still  practicing  while  being 
Interviewed  the  other  day.  Sitting  behind 
the  Borough  President's  desk,  he  was  altering 
scores  of  responses  to  personal  congratulatory 
letter*  by  crossing  out  the  traditional  "Dear 

Mr*,  (or  Miss "  and  substituting  In  his 

own  distinctive  handwriting:  "Mary,  dar- 
ling." "Susan  dear."  or  "Jacqueline,  honey." 
or  whatever  the  name  might  be.) 

Once  In  Albany.  Sutton  became  one  of  the 
moat  dynamic  and  influential  legislators, 
regArdleaa  of  ethnic  origin.  In  the  State 
Aaaembly.  During  his  first  year  In  1965.  he 
(ought  for  and  helped  push  through  a  mean- 
ingful measure  on  birth  control  becoming 
the  darling  of  Planned  Parenthood  groups  all 
over  the  state.  He  was  the  Assembly  sponsor 
and  floor  manager  of  this  year's  far-reaching 
Divorce  Reform  BUI.  and  publicly  took  on  the 
long-entrenched  lobby  which  worked  against 
It. 

Percy  Sutton  is  a  gregarious  person — "My 
'biggest  fun  Is  going  around  talking  to  people 
I  don't  know  and  who  dont  know  me" — but 
he  also  finds  relaxation  in  reading  current 
events  and  biographies.  "I've  read  every- 
thing I  can  find  of  Stevenson."  he  says,  "and 
next.  JFK." 

He  enjoys  an  occasional  bourbon  with 
branch  water  but  his  favorite  drink  is  Just 
plain  lemonade — "I  must  drink  at  least  a 
quart  and  a  half  of  lemonade  every  day  " 

Texas-wise  also,  he's  fond  of  enchiladas, 
tacos  and  chill,  "accomipanled.  of  course,  by 
coUard  greens,  candled  yams  and  macaroni 
and  cheese  well  done." 

"I  haven't  acq\ilred  a  taste  for  caviar  and 
other  gourmet  dishes,"  he  said,  musingly. 
"but  I  hare  converted  many  of  my  legislative 
friends  to  coUard  greens  and  candled  yams." 


[From  tiie  New  Y^irk  Times.  Sept,  20,  196C] 
Su.^vE  BoRorcH  CHirF— Perct  Ellis  Sl'TTON 
A  few  months  ajjo  a  bill  csune  up  on  (.he 
floor  of  the  Assembly  In  .Mbaiiy  to  make 
farme.'-s  who  use  dynamite  to  scure  birds  off 
their  property  pay  a  $'25  license  fee  stop 
doing  It.  Of  all  the  men  in  the  ch.imber  that 
day.  farmers  opposing  the  bill  might  have 
least  eNpetted  A:  somblyman  Perry  Flits  Sut- 
ton of  H.^rlem  to  support  Iheni.  But  Mr. 
Sutton  leapt-d  to  his  leet  and  cleUve.od  a 
reasoned  and  witty  attack  on  the  bill. 

Mr-  SuiUMi  reached  back  to  his  boyhood  on 
a  farm  in  Tex:\s.  He  t.jld  of  the  harm  a  flock 
of  "chce-chee  "  birds  could  do  to  a  lonjz-nur- 
tiired  crop,  and  how  a  few  harni'.e.'^s  blivsts 
could  scare  them  off.  "Ho  was  able  to  make 
it  cle.ir  and  plain."  a  fellow  legislator  said. 
The  house  w:is  swayed.  The  measure  was 
voted  down 

Tliat  speeih  by  Mr  Sut'on.  who  w;is  sworn 
in  yesterday  as  Manhattan  Bnro'igh  Presi- 
dent, was  only  one  of  a  number  that  at- 
tracted attention  In  Albany.  "Usually  when 
people  speak  we  drift  out  to  the  phone  or  to 
get  a  few  letters  off."  one  legisilator  says. 
"Percy's  one  of  the  few  Assemblymen  who, 
when  he  gets  up  tn  speak,  people  start  drift- 
ing back  in  to  listen  t-^" 

Mr.  Sutton,  whose  father  was  born  to 
slavery  in  1860.  ha.s  served  only  two  years  at 
Albany,  but  his  Impact  there  has  been  out  of 
proportion  to  his  length  of  senice 

Negroes  are  thinly  sc.it tcrfd  tlvrougii  the 
Assembly — there  are  TV  all  Democrat.s — and 
Mr.  Sutton  w.is  asked  to  be  their  spokesman 
last  year 

Five  powerful  legislative  committees  h.id 
remained  '"lily  white."  Tlie  Negro  membtrs 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  extend 
legislative   integration   Into  tho.se   preserves. 

Mr.  Sutton  went  Ln  to  see  the  Speaker. 
Anthony  J  Travla,  and  to  tell  him.  with  his 
usual  su.'ivlty  and  p?rsuai;ion,  that  the  Negro 
members  could  conceivably  c;\st  their  vote 
as  a  bloc,  and  he  managed  to  hint  that  if  the 
Negroes  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Travla.  he  might 
be  denied  the  post  of  Assembly  Speaker. 

Mr.  Travia,  a  Brooklyn  Democrat,  got  the 
Job,  and  went  even  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
Sutton  request  for  coniinlttee  posts.  A  Negrro 
was  made  majority  whip  and.  for  the  first 
time.  Negro  Assemblymen  were  on  every 
major  committee. 

F.^THER     A    FXHOOL    PRINCTr.^L 

Mr  Sutton,  the  youngest  child  in  a  family 
of  15  children,  remembers  his  father  as  a 
"very  short  man  who  walked  and  talked  and 
acted  as  though  he  was  10  feet  tall."  He 
became  principal  of  tlie  Negro  high  school 
In  San  Antonio.  All  his  children  who  sur- 
vived to  college  age— there  were  12 — went  to 
college 

A  piece  of  advice  his  father  gave  him  has 
guided  Mr  Sutton  all  his  life;  'Suffer  the 
hurts,  but  don't  show  the  anger,  because  If 
you  do.  it  will  block  you  from  being  able  to 
do  anything  effectively  to  remove  the  hurts." 

Mr.  Sutton  has  a  pencil-line  mustache  that 
accents  his  ready  smile,  and  his  voice,  light  In 
timbre  h.is  a  pleasant  S<.uthern  edge.  He 
combs  up  a  few  wi.sps  of  hair  over  an  essen- 
tially baldish  fore  dome. 

Born  Nov.  24.  1920,  in  San  Antonio  ajid 
reared  on  a  cattle  farm  at  Prairie  View,  Tex,, 
he  felt  the  stings  of  "absolute  segregation." 
He  entered  Prairie  View  College  and  later 
attended  Tuskegee  Institute.  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Columbia  Universiy  and  Brooklyn  Law 
School.  While  he  w  is  in  college  he  became  a 
stunt  pilot. 

He  had  originally  set  out  to  be  a  veteri- 
narian. "But  only  a  few  Negroes  could  get 
Into  the  vet  schools,  and  they  always  had 
their  quota."  he  says,  "so  I  switched  to  agri- 
culture, and  then  I  switched  to  aviation." 

In  the  Army  he  met  what  he  calls  a  series 
of  color-bar  rebuffs  that  made  him  decide  to 
ttun  to  law.     (He  was  selected  and  then  re- 


jected three  times  for  Army  Intelligence 
training  before  he  was  allowed  to  take  It.) 
He  served  mostly  in  Europe  from  1942  to  1945. 
rising  from  private  to  captain.  He  volun- 
teered lor  service  during  the  Korean  conflict 
and  was  a  triaJ  Judge  advocate  at  three 
domestic  bases. 

A    FULL    SCHEDULB 

At  one  time  while  studying  part  time  at 
Brooklyn  Law  School  he  worked  a  full  sliift  at 
the  General  Post  Office  here  and.  at  another 
stage,  was  a  full-time  subway  conductor. 
"I  could  go  to  sleep  at  42d  Street  and  wake 
up  at  125th  Street,"  he  recalls. 

Mr.  Sutton,  who  did  much  to  guide  New 
"i'ork's  divorce-reform  law  through  the  A.--- 
sembly  mill  In  the  face  of  formidable  oppo- 
sition, maiTied  Miss  Leatrice  O'Farrell  in 
1943.  was  divorced  from  her  in  1950  and 
remarried  her  in  "an  Interim  marriage"  in 
which,  he  says,  he  discovered  that  he  "didn't 
know  how  well  off  I  was."  He  has  a  son, 
Pierre.  19  years  old.  by  his  first  marriage  and 
a  daughter  Cheryl,  14,  by  his  second  wife. 

A  man  of  social  poise  and  gracefulness,  Mr. 
Sutton  has  been  described  as  "an  evolution- 
ist, rather  than  a  revolutionist"  in  rachU 
affairs.  "You  ought  always  to  keep  the  lines 
of  communication  open  with  those  with 
whom  you  dis.agree."  he  says. 

But  he  also  declared  that  "the  Negro  has 
got  to  go  out  and  get  his  equality — it  won't 
come  to  him." 

A  group  of  legislators,  meeting  here  the 
other  day  for  a  committee  nieeting,  di.s- 
cussed  Mr.  Sutton  and  the  means  he  had  used 
to  get  to  the  top. 


Florida  Leads  Waj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  21,  1966 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent editorial  In  one  of  Florida's  out- 
standing daily  newspapers,  the  Palatka 
Daily  News,  there  appeared  a  very  fine 
editorial  commenting  on  the  recent  con- 
ference of  Latin  American  ministers  of 
agriculture  and  agricultural  leaders  In 
Florida  under  the  leadership  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Doyle  Conner.  The  ministers  of  agricul- 
ture from  several  Latin  American  coun- 
tries visited  in  Florida  and  discussed  ways 
and  means  of  strengthening  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Latin  American  hemi- 
sphere. This  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  interest  shown  by  Floridians  in 
improving  and  strengthening  our  tics 
with  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  I  am 
Including  a  copy  of  that  editorial  writ- 
ten by  my  good  friend,  Mrs.  Lora  S. 
Britt.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  ali 
the  Members: 

Florida  Leads  "Wat 

While  far  too  many  nations  are  concerned 
over  the  differences  that  separate  them,  a 
group  of  men  from  10  Latin  American  coiin- 
trlee  and  the  United  States  are  meeting  to- 
gether on  a  subject  that  Is  common  to  all — 
how  best  to  produce  sufficient  agriculture 
products  to  feed  their  people  and  for  trade. 

At  the  Invitation  of  Florida  Agrlculttue 
Commissioner  Doyle  Conner,  ministers  of 
agriculture  from  Mexico.  Coeta  Rica.  Bolivia, 
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El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti.  Nicantgua, 
Peru  and  Venezuela  are  meeting  with  him 
In  Miami  this  week. 

During  the  conference  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans have  visited  well  known  beef  and  cat- 
tle ranches.  They  have  talked  of  strengthen- 
ing trade  relations  and  of  the  possibility  of 
the  University  of  Florida  eetabllshing  a 
school  of  tropical  agriculture  in  the  state  of 
Tabasco.  Mexico.  One-fourth  of  the  stu- 
dents at  the  Tropical  Agriculture  Center  at 
the  University  are  from  Latin  American 
countries. 

When  men  of  the  soil  get  together,  they 
understand  one  another,  desplt*  barriers  of 
customs  or  language,  because  they  have  a 
common  int-erest.  Seeds  germinate,  crops 
grow  and  are  subject  to  the  elements,  farm 
animals  are  born  alike  in  all  countries. 
Farmers  speak  a  common  language  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  English,  Spanish.  French  or 
Portuguese.  Theirs  is  a  common  problem, 
whether  they  live  in  the  United  States  or  a 
Latin  American  country.  When  men  share 
common  problems  and  work  lor  solutions  In 
subjects  which  they  understand,  they  are 
helping  to  build  their  own  countries  by  turn- 
ing attention  to  constructive,  f>ositlve  mat- 
ters like  producing  more  food  for  an  explod- 
ing population,  rather  than  negative,  de- 
structive ones  that  touch  far  too  many 
countries  nowadays. 

Florida's  agriculture  commissioner,  Doyle 
Conner,  and  Secretary  of  State  Tom  Adams 
who  has  been  working  In  an  exchange  pro- 
gram In  education  between  Columbia  and 
Florida,  are  putting  to  use  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor Policy  which  has  been  highly  beneflcial 
to  the  United  States  over  the  years. 

This  country  needs  more  programs  in 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  can  meet  on  common  grounds 
It  is  good  to  see  Plcn-lda  leading  the  way.— 


A  1881 


Progress  in  Rural  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  21.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  are  privileged  to  represent  rural 
America  recognize  the  need  for  rural  area 
development.  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  examples  worthy  of  mention  In 
the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Kansas,  which  I  represent,  but  the  story 
in  the  September  issue  of  Rural  Electri- 
fication clearly  demonstrates  what  a 
rural  community  can  do  with  coordina- 
tion and  determination.  A  new  beef 
processing  plant  Is  now  under  construc- 
tion in  Mankato,  Kans.,  and  the  story  of 
this  successful  venture  should  be  of 
Interest  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
therefore.  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

New  Beef  Processing  Plant  Will  Pill 

Urgent  Need 

(By  Edward  W.Kiley) 

Mankato,  Kansas,  Is  quite  a  place.  So  U 
the  entire  surrounding  countryside.  Instead 
of  resigning  Itself  to  the  slow  death  toward 
which  It  eeemed  to  be  headed,  this  com- 
niunlty  just  plain  refused  to  go  down 
Things  are  a  lot  better  these  days.  New 
enterprises  are  already  In  business  or  In  the 
ofllng,  new  houses  are  going  up  and  modern 
public  buildings  axe  underway. 


One  of  the  most  striking  developments  a 
beef  processing  plnat,  had  Indispensable  help 
from  the  local  electric  co-op,  Jewell -Mitchell 
Cooperative  Electric  Company.  The  co-op, 
one  of  the  state's  largest,  is  headquartered 
at  Mankato,  serving  Jewell  and  ten  other 
counties.  Under  leadership  of  President  Ted 
H.  Rathert,  the  staff  and  trustees  of  this 
service-minded  co-op  worked  side  by  side 
with  other  local  leaders  to  bring  about  this 
and  many  other  new  projects  revitalizing  the 
area. 

rOPrL.ATION    DROPS    TO    7,200 

Mankato  is  the  county  seat  of  Jewell 
County  and  draws  its  livelihood  from  services 
and  sales  to  rural  people  In  the  area  around 
it.  As  in  so  many  rural  areas,  people  have 
been  moving  away  from  their  farms  From 
22.000  in  1920,  Jewell  County's  population 
fell  to  7,200  in  the  60's.  Mankato  felt  the 
pinch.  The  only  resident  doctor  moved 
away— more  and  more  store  fronts  were 
empty  on  Commercial  Street — the  only  movie 
theater  closed  its  doors.  What  wa^  happen- 
ing there  only  mirrored  conditions  out  in  the 
country. 

Grain,  cattle  and  hogs  are  the  economic 
mainstay  of  this  area.  Although  the  average 
size  of  farms  grew  as  smaller  farmers  moved 
away,  remaining  farmers  have  had  plenty  of 
problems.  For  livestock  producers.  It  was 
marketing.  With  no  local  packing  plant 
stockmen  had  to  truck  their  animals  to  mar- 
kets in  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  Denver— 200 
to  300  miles  away.  Weight  loss  on  such  a  long 
haul  can  be  considerable,  and  farmers  felt 
a  closer  market  was  a  vital  need. 

Mankato  Packing  Company's  plant  now 
under  construction  Just  outside  Mankato— 
the  enterprise  which  had  all-out  help  from 
the  electric  co-op— could  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward solving  problems  of  townspeople"  and 
farmers  alike.  In  fact,  the  plant  is  expected 
to  serve  as  a  market  for  cattle  raisers  within 
a  150-mile  radius  of  Mankato.  involving  some 
85  Kansas  and  Nebraska  counties 

Feed  crops  formerly  shipped  out  will  find  a 
readier  market  closer  home.  Stockmen  now 
can  feed  out  their  own  cattle  with  locally- 
raised  grain  Instead  of  dealing  through  far 
distant  feedlots  at  the  big  packing  house 
centers. 

A  lot  of  activity  in  and  around  Mankato 
w  be  generated.  About  75  Job  opportunities 
w-i  1  be  open  for  local  people,  Out-of-towners 
will  be  flocking  in,  too.  Already  trucking 
firms  are  Investigating  possibilities  of  setting 
up  truck  substations  In  the  area  for  haulini 
beef^  A  new  trailer  court  is  being  built  close 
to  the  plant  site. 

AREAWIDE    COOPERATION 

How  this  enterprise  got  started  is  a  case 
history  in  areawide  cooperation.  Evervbody 
was  Interested  and  nearly  everyone  helped— 
even  If  Just  to  write  a  letter  expressing  sup- 
port. When  the  project  was  still  in  the  plan- 
ning stage,  Mankato  Mayor  Gavle  A  Crist- 
man  said.  "Every  person  I  meet  6n  the  street 
stops  and  asks  me  when  we  are  going  to  get 
the  packing  plant."  Even  ex-resldents  were 
in  on  It.  making  calls  and  contacts.  In  fact 
local  people  give  a  large  share  of  credit  to  a 
former  Mankato  citizen  for  persuading  pack- 
ing company  officials  that  Mankato  was  the 
Ideal  place  for  the  plant. 

For  several  years  local  businessmen  deep- 
ly concerned,  had  held  luncheon  meetingB 
trying  to  come  up  with  Ideas  to  put  new  life 
Into  the  area.  A  local  market  for  cattle 
was  a  goal  from  the  first.  They  wanted  to 
generate  other  action,  too.  Clarence  Beck 
manager  of  the  electric  co-op,  and  James 
WUson,  Its  farm  service  director,  were  mem- 
bers of  this  group  and  did  their  share  of  talk- 
ing, thinking  and  planning.  At  their  re- 
quest, the  REA-RAD  Staff  sent  a  consultant 
to  give  advice  and  make  suggestions. 

PlnaUy,  the  group  decided  to  incorporate 
In   order   to   be   eligible   for   Federal    loans. 


There  just  weren't  enough  investment 
money  In  the  area  for  what  needed  to  be 
done.  In  1965.  they  formed  the  Mankato 
Commercial  Development  Association.  Inc  . 
raising  funds  through  selling  $10  6hare.'=  of 
stock  to  community  residents.  Things  be- 
gtin  to  happen. 

COMBINATION    OF    FU.NDS 

By  1966  two  projects  were  up  and  m  bn.si- 
ness.  a  three-store  shopping  center  and  a 
fine  restaurant.  Both  were  financed  by 
combinations  of  Small  Business  Adminisira'- 
tion  loans  and  local  capital. 

The  meat  packing  plant — most  hoped-for 
development — took  a  bit  more  doing  For  so 
long  it  had  been  talked  of  and  studied  with 
no  apparent  results.  Finally,  some  people 
with  beef  processing  experience  became  in- 
terested in  coming  to  Mankato.  Local 
hopes  soared.  Co-op  staff  members  and  the 
board  of  trustees  worked  with  all  the  com- 
munity to  make  the  plant  a  reality.  Clar- 
ence Beck  and  Jim  Wilson  took  part  in  these 
sessions  sometimes  long  Into  the  night,  at 
which  plans  were  made  and  problems  solved 
Financing  was  the  blp  pioblem.  but  this 
determined  group  worked  it  out.  With  help 
from  REA-RAD  staff  officials  working  clo.sely 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration,  a 
financing  package  amounting  to  about  $1  - 
210,000  was  put  together  this  April.  SBA 
the  electric  co-op,  Kansas.  Developmeni 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  packing  companv 
were  sources  of  capiui  needed  for  the  build- 
ing and  equipment,  while  the  land,  worth 
»150,000,  was  donated  by  the  Mankato  Com- 
mercial Envelopment  Association. 

Loan  funds  were  made  available  to  the  As- 
sociation under  the  SBA  local  development 
company  loans  program.  It  is  building  the 
plant  for  lease  to  the  packing  company  under 
a  leai;e-purchase  arrangement.  Capital  w!l: 
come  from  the  packing  companv  and  another 
loan  from  SBA.  this  one  to  the"  company. 

SECTION    5    LOAN    OBTAINED 

Financing  from  the  electric  cooperative 
close  to  *325,000,  will  cover  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  electrical  wiring  and  eqiUpmeni  I; 
obtained  the  funds  from  an  REA  Section  5 
loan  for  relending  to  help  finance  this  part 
of  the  plant  of  its  prospective  Tiew  con- 
sumer. 

Congressman  Bob  Dole  who  represent*  the 
district,  accompanied  the  Kansas  group  to 
REA  offices  to  help  present  the  urgency  of 
need  for  the  Section  5  loon.  Construction 
of  the  building  has  begun  and  operations  are 
exi>ected  to  be  underway  by  Spring  1967  It 
hopes  to  sell  about  $28-milllon  worth  of 
meat  a  year, 

About  2.5-milllon  kilowatt-hours  electric 
power  will  be  supplied  annually  to  the  plant 
by  the  co-op.  This  is  almost  as  much  as  used 
annually  by  consumers  in  one  of  the  counties 
it  serves. 

IMPROVE  LOAD  FACTOR 

By  early  1966,  the  co-op  had  lost  about 
1,000  consumers  as  area  peculation  dwindled 
Having  the  new  plant  on  Its  lines  will  help 
offset  these  losses  and  Improve  the  load  fac- 
tor, since  the  coolers  and  refrigerators  will 
run  around  the  clock. 

Parmer  Rodney  McCammon,  a  trustee  of 
the  co-o;>,  sums  up  the  benefits  expected 
from  this  new  development:  "We've  been 
exporting  our  raw  material,  our  feeders  and 
grain,  and  letting  others  feed  them  out 
This  vrtll  glv  us  a  market  right  at  our  door- 
step and  a  chance  to  make  better  use  of  our 
feed  grains.  This  plant  Is  a  good  thing  for 
farmers  as  well  as  for  the  entire  area. 

•'We  studied  the  proposition  thoroughly 
In  many  hours  of  board  meetings.  It  looks 
like  a  real  boost  for  the  electric  cooperative 
too.  For  members,  the  Increased  power 
load  will  mean  they  own  a  better  business— 
phiB  Improved  service  and  rates  for  us  all 
along  the  lines." 
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MORE    PROJECTS    UNDERWAT 


That  l5nt  the  end  of  the  story.  Tliere 
are  even  more  projects  bringing  new  life  to 
this  community.  As  could  be  expected,  the 
electric  co-op  helped  get  a  lot  of  these  thlngi 
going.  This  summer,  tenants  started  mov- 
ing Into  a  20-unit  senior  citizens  housing 
project  made  possible  by  a  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan.  A  32-bed  convalescent 
hoepltal  will  soon  be  going  up  as  well  as  a 
new  post  office  building  and  a  $l-mllllon 
high  school.  In  addition,  a  construction 
company  is  constructing  a  new  building  In 
Manlrnto.  There  are  several  new  apart^ 
menta.  20  new  bouses  already  built,  1 1  under 
conatructlon    and    more   planned. 

Population  In  Mankato  has  moved  up  from 
1373  In  1965  to  1443  In  1966  and  the  people 
are  confident  this  is  only  a  beginning.  One 
local  businessman  puts  It  this  way,  "We  have 
learned  bow  to  work  together." 


Rntsian  Visits  Iowa  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1966 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
pie  of  Winneshiek  County,  in  the  Second 
District  of  Iowa,  recently  had  an  Inter- 
esting visitor  to  their  annual  fair.  Alek- 
sandr  Lisenkov.  a  Russian  engineer  doing 
research  for  his  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Iowa 
State  University,  spent  3  days  in  De- 
corah,  Iowa,  as  a  guest  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

This  Is  the  type  of  exchange  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  fosters  greater  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries  and 
aids  the  cause  of  world  peace.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Mr. 
Lisenkov  visited  one  of  the  fine  county 
fain  in  our  area  and  found  that  "every- 
one here  is  friendly." 

Mr.  Usenkov's  comments  about  his 
trip,  as  reported  by  the  Decorah  Journal, 
demonstrates  dramatically  that  this 
country's  foreign  relations  can  be  pro- 
moted impressively  by  individual  citizens 
•8  well  as  through  diplomatic  channels. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  this  newspaper  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Lisenkov's  trip  to  the  Win- 
neshiek County  Pair: 

RtrsaiAN  VtsrroB  to  Fair  Enttrtained  bt 

MiNOWANS 

He  doesn't  look  like  Illya  KuryaJcin.  but 
you  stUl  wouldn't  pass  Alexander  Llsenko? 
on  the  street  without  a  second  glance. 

His  clothing  Is  not  what  a  fashlon-con- 
•clouB  American  male  would  chooee  and  hM 
has  a  bushy  stock  of  greyish  hair.  He  Is  taU 
and  slender,  and  has  a  charming  habit  of 
bowing  over  a  handshake. 

But  he  wouldn't  stand  out  too  much  on 
the  campus  of  any  large  American  university. 
He  probably  doesn't  attract  too  much  atten- 
tion  In  Ames  where  he  Is  working  toward  a 
Ph.  D. 

Were  you  to  engage  him  In  conversation, 
you  would  not  find  bis  accent  any  more 
pronounced  than  that  of  many  foreign  stu- 
dents. 

He  would  probably  greet  you  with  a  sllghUy 
serious  Knlle,  and  you  would  re<iUze  thM 
Russians  really  do  wear  stainless  steel  falM 
teeth. 


Lisenkov  come  tr.  Deorah  to  attend  the 
Winnenhlek  County  Pau'  as  a  iruesl  of  the 
Fair  Board,  and  probably  di.s'L^urbed  many 
preconceived  notions  of  "what  Russians  are 
really  like."  He  doesn't  resemble  Khru- 
shchev. Liaenk  jv  iook.>  like  the  professor  he 
Is — even  wears  his  glasses  down  on  his  noee. 

PLANS  BROOHTTRE 

And  he  s.iid  he  would  like  to  go  home  and 
write  a  brochure  telling  the  Russian  people 
of  the  America  he  saw- — one  composed  of 
farms  and  offices  and  houses  and  friendly 
people. 

He  r-elther  talked  nor  acted  as  would  a 
man  afraid  of  s<imf»  secret  police. 

"I  like  Decorah  better  than  Ames,"  he  said, 
expl.aining  that.  "Everyone  here  is  friendly." 
and  he  didn't  have  time  to  accept  all  the 
Invitations   he   received. 

Comparing;  the  fairs  In  Russia  and  the  one 
he  visited  here,  he  said  that  the  ones  there 
"are  more  narrow.  Here  there  is  something 
for  everybody.  It  is  a  good  tradition."  He 
explained  tiiat  fairs  in  Ru?sia  are  usually 
continpd  to  one  general  area,  such  as  farm 
machinery. 

While  at  schix)!  In  Ames,  he  has  been 
working  on  a  machine  to  dry  alfalfa.  He 
said  he  would  need  to  m:ike  patent  arrange- 
ments before  he  could  lu^e  tlie  m:u:hine  in 
Russia  ;uid  spoke  of  tr.ide  asjreements  and 
exchange  pr'>i,'rams  such  a£  the  one  in  which 
he  is  participating  as  "useful,  peaceful  co- 
existence— better  than  boys  in  Vietnam." 


The  Tight  Money  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    Nrw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  21,  1966 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
recent  months  there  has  been  much  said 
on  the  financial  position  of  the  various 
lending  institutions  in  the  provision  of 
funds  to  firms  and  individuals  who  wish 
to  borrow  money  to  continue  in  their 
business  enterprises. 

This  tight  money  situation  Is  of  deep 
concern  to  the  Congress  and,  if  my  mall 
is  any  indication,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  deluged  with  correspond- 
ence from  their  constituents  relative  to 
this  problem. 

Each  letter  which  I  have  received  on 
this  subject  contained  some  solution  to 
tills  problem;  and  one  which  I  received 
just  a  day  or  so  ago  contained  a  copy  of 
an  excellent  letter  which  was  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Newark  News,  a  newspaper 
published  in  New  Jersey  and  widely  cir- 
culated in  my  congressional  district. 

I  think  that  this  letter  to  the  editor 
has  unusual  significance  under  the  pres- 
ent economic  circumstances  and  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  of  this 
honorable  body.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  letter  follows: 

August  23,  1966. 
Editor,  Newark  News, 
Neicark.  N.J. 

Dear  Sir  Many  eminent  economists  are  In 
disagreemeni  as  to  whether  "tight  money  " 
really  exists  and  if  so  whether  the  Increase 
In  the  Interest  rate  will  cau.se  a  lessening 
demand  on  the  available  money  supply  so 
as  to  curb  any  Inflationary  trends  In  our 
economy. 


This  wTltcr  predicted  that  any  general  In- 
crea.se  in  Interest  rates  will  accelerate  not 
decelerate  any  Inflationary  trends.  Cur- 
rent events  have  vindicated  this  opinion,  un- 
fortunately. How  our  leading  bankers  and 
administration  oflicinls  could  have  Ihourht 
otherwise  betrays  an  nlamiinp;  naivette  or  a 
wiUful  bctraviJ  and  disregard  of  tlie  public 
Interest  on  their  part. 

It  is  evident  that  any  cost  assumed  by  the 
pioduccr  of  goods,  the  purveyor  of  services 
or  the  mirtdleman  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
sidered in  deteriiiinint;  the  selllnT  price  of 
such  goods  or  services.  And  Increased  in- 
terest rates  are  Just  as  much  a  factor  in  com- 
puting costs  -OE  are  labor  and  material  costs. 
Tiius  another  step  in  the  inflationary  spiral. 

I  hope  that  you  will  indulge  me  a  bit  more 
so  thai  I  may  pursue  a  bit  of  logic  in  con- 
nection with  the  increase  in  interest  rates. 
The  rationale  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Banks  was  that  "tight  money"  requires  posi- 
tive action  to  lessen  inordinate  demands  for 
loans.  So  the  Banks,  by  their  own  fiat,  con- 
cluded that  it  could  halt  money  demands  by 
merely  increasing  Interest  rates.  Now  any 
intelligent  person  knows  that  if  a  person  or 
a  business  requires  money  then  they  would 
"perforce  pay  the  piper"  in  order  to  meet 
their  needs. 

So  to  assuage  the  gullible  public  the  banks 
threw  a  "bone"  and  Increased  the  Interest 
rates  to  the  depositors.  This  mere  pittance 
of  Income  is  more  than  offset  by  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral  which  erodes  the  dollars  to 
even  a  greater  degree.  The  administration 
Is  so  beset  with  Its  many  problems  In  Viet 
Nam.  strikes,  CivU  Rights  etc  that  it  "missed 
the  boat"  In  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
great  national  emergency. 

If  money  actually  Is  In  such  short  supply 
the  administration  should  have  invoked 
emergency  powers  and  ordered  the  banks  to 
ration  its  loans  on  an  equitable  basis  and 
maintain  the  prevailing  Interest  rates.  How 
naive  do  they  think  the  public  is?  Is  more 
money  made  available  by  Increased  interest 
rates?  Or  do  the  banks  see  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  "killing"  by  manipulated  money 
markets?  England  is  presently  trying  to 
stabilize  a  very  weak  economy  by  controls. 
It  can  work  here  with  greater  success. 

Not  only  are  banks  demanding  as  much  as 
7%  and  more  but  they  are  also  demanding 
points.  Builders  have  begun  to  feel  the 
pinch.  Housing  starts  are  already  down  from 
last  year  by  an  adjusted  40% .  Many  builders 
are  being  forced  out  of  business  and  as  a 
result  many  trades  are  feeling  the  pinch. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  housing  indus- 
try Is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  economy. 
Such  high  Interest  rates  must  either  be 
absorbed  by  the  builder  himself  or  passed 
on  to  the  buyer.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
average  $20,000.00  home  wiU  have  to  be  in- 
creased in  this  State  by  about  $1,000.00  In 
order  to  absorb  high  interest  rates  and  the 
New  Jersey  sales  tax.  Such  Increase  rry.ist 
be  reflected  In  the  carrying  charge  of^he 
homeowner.    Is  this  inflation  or  not? 

Our  bankers  advise  us  that  "cash  flow" 
In  this  country  has  been  significantly  reduced 
because  of  Viet  Nam,  Foreign  Aid  etc.  Yet 
when  one  reads  of  the  fantastic  profits  being 
reported  daily  by  big  business  and  banks, 
each  quarter  being  higher  than  previous 
quarters,  one  may  v/cll  wonder  what  hap- 
pens to  this  profit  from  the  status  of  "cash 
flow".  Also  what  happens  to  the  "cash  flow" 
created  by  the  liquidation  of  the  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  mortgages  placed  on  homes, 
apartment  and  other  construction  since 
World  War  2? 

Along  with  certain  economists  and  astute 
businessmen  this  writei  is  alarmed  that  the 
big  banks  are  "shylocklng"  us  Into  a  de- 
pression. One  extant  theory  is  that  they 
want  a  depression  so  as  to  chasten  labor  and 
also  to  buy  securities  at  depressed  prices.  If 
this  la  true  then  their  reasoning  is  danger- 
ous, unrealistic  and  shallow  as  a  depression 
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could  very  well  "boomerang"  and  loose  In- 
temperate and  dangerous  radicals  on  this 
country.  Our  present  administration  better 
wake  up  before  it  Is  too  late  as  it  may  find 
itself  fightinK  an  enemy  from  within  as  well 
as  on  foreiKn  soil. 

At  this  point  I  u-lsh  to  digress  and  call  to 
your  attention  an  area  where  the  great 
American  public  can  greatly  contribute  to 
remedy  our  deficit  trade  balance.  When 
you  con.'=ider  that  over  400.000  autos  are  im- 
ported into  this  country  annually  thus 
cre.iting  the  exporting  of  some  four' billion 
American  dollars  and  that  our  American 
tourists  are  presumed  to  spend  another  two 
billion  .-Vmerican  dollars  In  countries  where 
we  are  despised  and  calumniated,  it  makes 
us  think  that  were  this  total  sum  to  be  only 
halved,  the  resultant  "cash  flow'  channelled 
Into  this  country  will  prove  a  giant  force  in 
stabilizing  our  economy. 

So  if  the  average  American  will  do  his 
little  bit  in  this  direction  he  will  contribute 
greatly  to  protecting  his  own  livelihood. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  G.  Blumenfeld.  CPA. 


Report  to  the  People  on  the  2d  Session 
of  the  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  close  of  each  congressional  session,  It 
Is  my  privilege  and  my  duty  to  report  to 
the  people  of  Indiana  whom  I  represent 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
has  been  dominated  by  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, infialion,  and  the  uncontrolled  vio- 
lence and  crime  which  has  swept  the 
Nation  during  the  past  months. 

These  overriding  issues  have  affected 
the  debate  and  ultimate  outcome  of  ma- 
jor legislative  proposals  placed  before  the 
Congress  this  .session. 

According  to  the  official  records  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  my  voting  record  for 
the  major  portion  of  the  session  indi- 
cated 24  yea  votes  and  34  nay  votes  on 
key  Issues. 

Among  the  legislative  proposals  I 
strongly  sui)poit*d  and  voted  for  during 
this  session  was  the  new  cold  war  GI  bill; 
continuation  of  the  Communist -opposed 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee; 196G  military  procurement;  free 
mailing  privileges  for  men  serving  In 
Vietnam;  narcotic  addiction  assistance; 
reinstatement  of  funds  cut  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  school  Imich  program  and 
for  aid  to  schools  in  federally  impacted 
area,s;  Inci-eases  in  rates  of  compensa- 
tion and  pensions  for  veterans;  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
amendments;  automobile  and  highway 
safety  proposals;  food  for  peace;  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation;  Public 
Health  Sei-vice  Act  to  encourage  medical 
training:  military  pay  increases;  Child 
Nutrition  Act ;  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  amendments,  and  self- 
employed  Individuals  tax  retirement 
amendments. 


Legislation  which  I  opposed  during  this 
session  Included  the  construction  of  a 
new  multimillion-dollar  residence  for  the 
Vice  President;  increase  In  the  Federal 
debt  limit;  foreign  aid;  forced  housing; 
International  Education  Act,  and  rein- 
statement of  certain  excise  taxes. 

The  majority  of  the  34  nay  votes  I  cast 
during  the  session  were  on  administra- 
tion spending  requests  which  I  deemed 
either  exorbitant  or  unessential  at  this 
critical  period  of  our  Nation's  history. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that'  the 
chief  cause  of  the  current  inflation, 
which  is  robbing  our  dollar  of  its  value 
and  sending  the  cost  of  living  out  of 
sight,  Is  the  chronic  overspending  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  further  contend 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  President 
has  faced  up  to  this  fact. 

Federal  Government  spending  Is  up 
47.5  percent  from  1960,  and  our  Federal 
debt  limit  has  been  pushed  from  $285  bil- 
lion to  $320  billion  during  the  same 
period. 

In  the  last  2  years.  Federal  spending 
rose  17  percent,  and  during  the  past  year, 
about  190,000  new  employees  were  added 
to  the  already  ample  Federal  payroU. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  American  tax- 
payer should  not  and  cannot  handle  the 
strain  of  a  costly  war  in  Vietnam,  now 
estimated  to  cost  more  than  $2  billion  per 
month,  and  at  the  same  time  foot  the 
bill  for  continued  record  domestic  spend- 
ing on  a  wide  range  of  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

One  of  the  areas  where  spending  could 
have  been  cut  during  this  session  was 
foreign  aid.  Despite  $6  billion  already  in 
the  foreign  aid  pipeline,  the  President 
sought  and  received  another  $3,5  billion 
from  Congress. 

If  nothing  had  been  appropriated  for 
foreign  aid  this  session,  the  program 
could  have  continued  for  several  5'ears  on 
funds  already  approved  in  past  years. 

Witli  our  gold  reserves  at  the  lowest 
level  since  before  'Worid  War  n  and  for- 
eign nations  holding  U.S.  gold  certifi- 
cates in  sufficient  amounts  to  wli^e  out 
our  depleted  gold  supplies.  It  appeared  an 
appropriate  time  to  shut  off  the  foreign 
aid  spigot. 

From  the  foreign  policy  standpoint, 
foreign  aid  has  gained  the  United  States 
precious  little,  since  many  of  our  so- 
called  allies  continue  trade  with  Red 
Cuba  and  Conununist  North  Vietnam. 

On  the  domestic  scene  the  major  con- 
troversy of  the  se.S5ion  involved  the  hous- 
ing section  under  title  IV  of  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  bill  of  1966. 

Despite  the  President's  massive  ma- 
jorities In  both  the  House  and  Senate 
strong  resentment  throughout  the  Na- 
tion against  the  forced  housing  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  resulted  in  its  defeat. 

Those  opposed  to  the  housing  section. 
Including  myself,  believed  the  provision 
Infringed  on  constitutional  rights  involv- 
ing tire  basic  property  rights  of  the 
American  people. 

In  America,  a  man's  home  has  always 
been  his  castle,  and  the  administration's 
attempt  to  infringe  and  restrict  this  basic 
principle  aroused  strong  opposition. 

There  also  was  a  wide  divergence  of 
thought  on  the  Vietnam  conflict  within 
Congress  during  this  session. 
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As  a  former  combat  soldier,  I  deplore 
war  and  the  exercise  of  violence.  But 
If  a  war  must  be  fought,  everj-  possible 
effort  must  be  made  to  win  It  quickly 
with  minimal  casualties. 

I  am  disturbed  about  reports  of  the 
lack  of  weapons  available  to  our  fighting 
men,  and  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
harbors  have  not  been  blockaded  or 
mined  and  scores  of  military  and  indus- 
trial targets  are  off  limits  "to  American 
pilots.  Oui'  men  should  be  supported  to 
the  hilt  to  end  the  war  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  the  result  of  my  1966  voting  record, 
the  nonpartisan  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action  rated  me  100  percent  In 
support  of  constitutional  principles  as  re- 
flected in  my  votes  this  session.  Onlv  14 
Members  of  Congi-css  achieved  this  rat- 
ing. 

My  investigation  Into  the  W.  E.  B  Du- 
Bois  Club  activities  also  disclosed  that 
the  Indiana  University  chapter  leader 
was  studying  at  taxpayer  expense  by 
virtue  of  a  Federal  grant  channeled 
through  the  university  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  Attorney 
General  and  FBI  have  both  cited  the  Du- 
Bois  Club  as  a  Communist  front,  and 
because  the  Science  Foundation  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  my  congressional 
committee  we  were  able  to  bring  this  sit- 
uation to  pubhc  attention  and  Institute 
legislative  remedies.  This  type  of  activ- 
ity requires  constant  checking  and  in- 
quiry, and  we  intend  to  continue  our 
work  in  this  area.  The  case  of  the  Du- 
Bois  Club  at  Indiana  University  is  one 
of  several  causing  great  concern. 

My  anti-flag-desecration  bill  has 
gained  widespread  support  in  Congress 
with  Senator  Dirksen  sponsoring  simi- 
lar legislation  in  the  Senate,  calling  for 
criminal  penalties  for  persons  convicted 
of  publicly  desecrating  the  American  flag. 
I  am  confident  that  this  proposal  will 
ultimately  become  Federal  law.  In  their 
respective  national  conventions  this 
year,  both  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  endorsed  my 
efforts  in  behalf  of  tills  legislation. 

As  the  89th  Congress  concludes  Its 
business  and  fades  into  history,  America 
is  confronted  with  problems  equal  to  or 
greater  tlxan  any  we  have  faced  at  any 
point  in  our  history. 

Let  us  fervently  pray  that  our  beloved 
Nation  shall  find  tlie  strength,  guidance, 
and  leadership  to  sustain  us  in  the  per- 
ilous days  ahead. 


A  Sound  Agro-Industry  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 


Oy    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1966 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  admitted- 
ly, one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  mod- 
em American  agriculture  is  a  lack  of 
general  understanding  of  the  farmers' 
problems  by  tlie  great  consumiiig  public. 
The  farmer  has  no  very  effective  method 
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of  getting  his  problems  brought  to  the 
attentiCHi  of  the  public.  It  Is,  therefore, 
especially  refreshing  to  find  members  of 
industry  recognizing  the  difficulty  and 
trying  to  help.  I  am  especially  gratefiil 
when  a  great  processing  industry  of 
farm  products  sees  flit  to  present  the 
facta  to  c(xis\imers. 

We  have  a  fine  example  of  this  kind  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  com  re- 
finers in  their  recently  adopted  state- 
ment of  policy.  These  people  buy  their 
raw  material  from  fanners.  They  have 
no  selfish  interest  to  serve  by  asking  the 
public  to  pay  fair  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucta.  Were  they  to  take  the  short  look 
they  could  very  well  seek  starvation 
prices  for  agrlculttiral  producers.  But 
they  have  taken  the  broad  longtime  look. 
They  reaUze  that  their  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  public  are  the  same  as 
the  Interests  of  producers. 

Th^r  statement  is  so  fair  and  so  broad 
gaged  that  I  insert  It  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows : 
A  Statement  of  Policy  bt  Corn  Refi.vers 
Association',    Inc.,    Washington.    D.C. 

Cora  Refiners  A'-soclatlon.  Inc.,  national 
organization  of  11  member  corn  refiners,  has 
recognized  since  Its  founding  that  Its  mem- 
ber companies'  best  interests  are  dependent 
upon,  and  contributory  to,  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

One  measure  of  corn's  Importance  to  this 
economy  Ls  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  com  raised  by  American  farmers 
each  year  la  exceeded  by  no  other  crop.  In 
lOM.  the  value  of  corn  grown  amounted  to 
more  than  $4.5  billion. 

A  basic  measure  of  the  importance  of  the 
com  refining  Industry  to  corn  producers  is 
the  fact  that  com  refiners  In  1965  purchased 
one  bushel  out  of  every  five  that  went  to 
uses  other  than  livestock  feeding.  Next  to 
Uvestock  feeding  and  exports,  corn  refiners 
are  American  corn  producers'  biggest  single 
customer. 

Com  refiners'  purchases  of  corn — amount- 
ing to  more  than  200  million  bushels  In 
196S — thus  strengthen  farmers'  prices.  Corn 
reflnere'  hedging  activities  on  commodities 
exchangee  help  promote  expanding  markets 
for  American  corn  at  prices  that  are  fair 
to  producers. 

In  1966,  Com  Refiners  Association -member 
companies  manufactured,  packaged,  shipped 
and  sold  more  than  2.5  billion  pounds  of 
starches,  3.8  billion  pounds  of  syrups,  1.0 
billion  pounds  of  sugars,  350  million  pounds 
of  crude  and  refined  oU.  and  1.4  million  tons 
of  gluten  feeds  and  meal.  Significant  quan- 
tities of  the  products  of  com  refining  are 
■old  Into  export  markets  and,  through  this 
channel,  com  refiners  are  helping  to  open  up 
new,  expanding  markets  for  American  farm- 
ers, with  concomitant  benefits  to  the  US. 
balance  of  payments. 

Here  at  home  the  products  of  com  refin- 
ing go  into  hundreds  of  food,  paper,  textile, 
metal -working,  medicinal  and  many  other 
usee  so  essential  to  Improving  the  standard 
of  living  of  all  Americans.  Products  erf  com 
taave  a  'Vital  role  In  our  defense  as  well. 

As  useful  M  they  may  be  In  helping  to 
market  processed  farm  producU  efficiently 
and  economically,  com  refiners  have  another 
fundamental  responslbUlty.  This  Is  to  help 
Inform  the  public — In  particular  the  tirban 
pubUc — about  the  significance  ot  the  un- 
paralled  efficiency  and  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  For  when  Com  Industries 
Research  Foundation,  Inc,  was  farmed  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  one-quartar 
of  the  American  people  lived  on  farms.  To- 
day only  about  seven  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion live  on  the  Nation's  farms.    CXir  farm- 


ers are  fewer  but  more  efficient.  They  t.ike 
the  risks  of  flocxl,  early  frost,  in.'ccts.  hail 
and  drought  ajid  uncertain  ni.irkets.  Tliey 
should  be  fairly  and  equitably  rewarded  for 
their  great  contributions  to  our  national 
prosperity. 

Agriculture  Is  our  most  ImporUmt  single 
Industry,  utilizing  more  workers  than  the 
combined  employment  In  transportation, 
public  utilities,  steel-ni.iking  and  the  auto- 
mobile Indu.siry.  The  shrinking  number  and 
proportion  represented  by  otir  farm  popula- 
tion has  led  some  pe<5ple  to  conclude  th.nt 
agriculture  is  of  only  minor  importance  in 
the  United  Suites  today. 

Such  a  conclusion  overlooks  the  tre- 
mendous investment  of  farmers  in  the  tools 
of  their  productivity — an  amount  equivalent 
to  about  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  current 
asse'.s  of  all  corporations. 

The  marvelous  productivity  of  American 
agriculture  gives  the  American  people  an 
abund.uu  and  nutritious  supply  of  food  at 
prices  which  are  cheaper  in  terms  of  human 
effort  expended  than  In  any  major  country 
of  the  world 

We  feel  it  essential  that  all  the  American 
people  understand  the  contribution  that 
American  asfrlcultiire  and  related  business 
enterprises  are  m.Tklng.  not  only  to  this  Na- 
tion but  to  the  re.st  of  the  world  as  well.  For 
through  this  production  miracle  we  have  the 
bix,5ic  means  not  only  to  export  at  an  increas- 
ing rate,  but  also  the  means  to  help  the  de- 
veloping countries  help  them.selves.  U.S. 
agriculture  is  in  the  forefront  of  btiildlng 
a  better  world  and  helping  to  create  a  politi- 
cal. .«ocia!  and  economic  structure  suited  to 
the  aspirations  of  many  nations  oriented  to- 
ward freedom.  This  Is  providing  strength  to 
the  Free  World  and  aid  in  the  'iruggle  with 
the  forces  of  commun;.=;m. 

U.6  farmers  outproduce  the  communist 
collective  farmers  many  times  Un  one.  It  is 
the  Inefficiencies  of  oommunist  agriculture 
which  are  forcing  the  caninuinlst  bloc  to 
-seek  whe;tt  all  over  the  Free  Woild. 

T'ae  Fi>Td  for  Peace  prs_)tr.-am  h;us  become  a 
very  siijniflcant  form  of  US.  foreign  economic 
assistance.  The  single  overndmg  fact  is  that 
without  our  farmers'  productive  capkibilities, 
the  entire  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program 
would  be  much  less  effective  than  it  is  today. 
P<x)d  fron-i  American  ftLf-nis  has  saved  the  lives 
of  millions  of  peojile.  Rtixal  families  should 
be  given  fu'.l  credit  for  what  they  have  con- 
tributed in  the  .saving  of  hum.xn  lives.  We 
believe  that  when  the  history  of  the  20lh 
Century  is  written,  the  development  of  the 
Pood  for  Peace  program  will  be  lO'jked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  constructive  stops  ever 
taken  by  any  nation. 

Corn  Refiners  Association.  Inc  ,  therefore, 
believes ; 

First:  That  United  States  agrictUtiu^l  poli- 
cies must  promote  the  sUtbility  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation's  farmers  and  that  for- 
eign policy  r.tn-iiftoatlons  of  fivrm  programs 
mu-st  be  in  accord  with  this  primary  objec- 
tive. 

Second:  Tliat  the  contrast  between  Amer- 
ica's agricultural  prcxluctivity  and  commu- 
nism's inability  to  feed  its  people  is  a  weapon 
which  should  be  exploited  to  its  fullest,  both 
by  directing  attention  throughout  the  world 
to  the  differences  and  also  by  emphasizing 
the  part  which  farm  efficiency  plays  in  na- 
tional policy  and  national  secui-ity. 

Third:  That  the  contrast  between  the  two 
systems,  as  Illustrated  In  agriculture,  is  also 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  free- 
enterprise  system  ever  made,  since  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  agricultural  productivity  Is  almost 
directly  proportional  to  agricultural  Incen- 
tives. 

Becaiwe  Its  member  companies  are  so  Im- 
portant to  the  American  corn  producer  and 
his  markets.  Com  Refiners  Association.  Inc., 
believes  It  owes  a  debt  to  American  agricul- 
ture to  pursue  policies  through  its  programs, 
statements  and  actions  which : 


1.  Help  acquaint  the  vast  non-farm  sector 
of  the  American  public  with  the  tremendous 
contributions  and  vitality  of  American  agri- 
culture and  the  basic  need  for  a  prosperous 
agriculture. 

2.  Help  American  farmers  better  under- 
stand the  great  contributions  they  are  mak- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  make,  to  America's 
strength  and  general  prosperity. 

3.  Help  support  those  national  policies 
which  insure  a  fair  return  to  farmers  and 
the  prosperity  and  stability  of  .-xgriculturc  - 
our  most  important  single  industry. 

4.  Help  through  continued  research  sup- 
port to  increivse  the  value  and  further  in- 
crease the  utilization  of  corn,  our  top  cr..,p. 
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Arthur  Ross  on  "A  New  Framework  for 
Foreign  Aid" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ar- 
thur Ross,  my  constituent,  has  been  in 
attendance  at  all  of  the  NATO  parlia- 
mentarians meetings  and  was  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  38th  and 
39th  Assembly  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Because  of  his  distineuLshed  interest 
in  world  and  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Ro.ss  is 
listed  in  the  International  Yearbook  and 
Statesmen's  Who's  Who. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  NATO  parliamen- 
tarians at  Paris  in  November  1964,  Mr. 
Ross  presented  a  memorandum  entitled 
"A  New  Framework  for  Foreign  Aid." 
Many  of  the  thoughts  contained  therein 
have  since  been  expressed  by  others,  but 
It  Is  well  to  remember  the  source. 

In  view  of  our  debate  in  this  Hou.se  on 
Tuesday,  September  20,  1966,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill,  1967 — see 
Congressional  Record,  page  22297  and 
following — it  seems  appropriate  once 
again  to^consider  the  proper  framework 
for  foreign  aid.  and  so  I  set  forth  Mr. 
Ro.ss'  1964  memorandum  for  NATO  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

A  New  Framework  roR  Foreign  Am 
There  are  two  aspects  of  foreign  aid  that 
I  particularly  wish  to  develop  today:  First, 
the  need  to  link  foreign  aid  to  hum.an  devel- 
opment, and  secondly  the  nece.ssity  of  using 
all  economic  facilities  available,  governmen- 
tal as  well  as  private,  for  carrying  out  the 
development  program. 

Any  approach  to  underdeveloj>ed  nations 
must  first  be  in  terms  of  enhancing  the  skills 
and  capabilities  of  the  people.  Specific 
formulas  for  applying  capital  are  all  very 
well,  but  they  often  founder  upon  the  condi- 
tion, motivation  and  customs  of  individuil 
socletiefi.  '" 

In  many  areas,  the  masses  of  people  are 
not  Integrated  into  the  country's  national 
life.  Society  gains  nothing  from  life  nor 
loses  from  death;  there  Is  nothing  invested 
In  these  people.  It  la  lllte  having  a  multitude 
otf  bank  accounts  with  nothing  on  deposit. 
Liong-t«-m  solutions  must  take  these  people 
Into  consideration.  We  must  avoid  Initiat- 
ing programs  which  merely  represent   tem- 


porary economic  palliatives  and  do  not  pro- 
vide the  seeds  for  continuation  and  growth. 
The  lenders  of  underdeveloped  countries, 
even  when  they  are  genuinely  concerned 
about  their  marginal  populations,  often  find 
It  pontically  Impossible  or  unpalatable  to 
make  the  sweeping  social  changes  necessary 
If  foreign  aid  Is  to  be  most  efficiently  ab- 
sorbed. If  we  are  to  be  bold  and  realistic, 
however,  we  should  consider  linking  to  eco- 
nomic aid  some  formula  which  will  require 
that  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
advanced  be  matched  by  local  funds  allo- 
cated to  the  development  of  human  re- 
sotirces.  There  should  be  definite  alloca- 
tions t-o  education,  including  administrative 
and  managerial  training,  and  to  health  and 
welfare,  including  the  dissemination  of  birth 
control  Information.  Finally,  some  of  the 
matching  funds  should  go  into  educational 
programs  aimed  at  eliminating  customs  and 
practices  that  are  holding  back  social  and 
economic  progress. 

The  earmarking  of  national  currencies  for 
such  efforts  would  require  a  certain  national 
discipline,  for  the  amounts  must  be  generated 
internally.  Nevertheless,  if  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  genuinely  wish  Western  so- 
ciety to  help  raise  their  living  standards, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  modify  their  social 
structures  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  ab- 
sorb the  techniques  and  advantages  they  so 
urgently  wish  to  have. 

Wa  should  not  be  hesitant  to  require  coun- 
tries to  accept  certain  conditions  attendant 
upon  aid.  when  such  conditions  are  estab- 
lished only  to  make  these  areas  self-sufficient 
In  the  future.  Otherwise,  although  we  alle- 
viate the  human  suffering  of  the  moment,  we 
are  not  fulfilling  a  greater  responsibility, 
which  is  to  help  build  in  these  countries  "a 
national  life  that  will  endure. 

Many  nations  recognize  the  need  for  social 
change  to  ac(y>nipany  and  reinforce  economic 
change.  India,  for  e.xample,  through  laws 
passed  in  1947  rnd  1955  took  the  first  steps 
to  abolish  the  ca.ste  system.  Although  it  will 
take  a  generation  or  so  to  reach  the  goal, 
India  Is  now  launched  in  that  direction' 
Along  similar  lines,  we  should  try  to  obtain 
undert-akings  from  recipients  of  our  aid  to 
Increase  their  efforts  in  areas  of  education, 
birth  control,  and  the  elimination  of  wide- 
spread indigenous  superstitions  and  customs 
that  have  no  place  in  the  modern  world. 

An  outstanding  example  of  a  practice  that 
hinders  progress— one  crying  out  for  reform- 
can  be  found  in  .societies  where  women  are 
relegated  to  a  minor  role  and  are  prevented 
from  participating  fully  in  national  Ufe.  No 
country  can  afford  such  a  waste  of  human 
resources.  If  permitted,  women  can  make  an 
enormous  contribution  In  the  professional 
fields  of  leaching,  medicine,  science  and  gov- 
ernment. In  addition,  women  can  develop 
and  stimulate  a  progrc-s.sive  point  of  view  be- 
cause of  the  natural  involvement  with  the 
upbringing  of  the  new  generation. 

Other  measures  of  social  Justice  also  are 
needed  In  developing  countries  to  motivate 
wide  m.a&ses  of  people  to  work  purjiosefully 
through  the  realization  that  their  own  self- 
interest  is  served  by  breaking  with  age-old 
superstitions. 

To  indicate  the  direct  relationship  between 
human  capiu!  and  economic  growth,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  two  recent 
United  States  studies.  Edward  F.  Denlson.  In 
a  paper  for  the  Committee  for  economic  De- 
Telonment  iun  1962.  attributes  some  twenty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  growth  in  real  national 
Income  In  the  United  States  between  1929 
and  1957  to  the  increased  education  of  the 
labor  force,  and  ajnother  twenty  per  cent  to 
the  advance  of  technological  and  managerial 
knowledge  which  permitted  more  to  be  pro- 
duced from  a  given  quantity  of  resources. 
Both  of  these  figures  are  greater  than  the 
contribution  to  growth  made  by  the  Increase 
In  the  Impute  of  physical  capital,  which  ac- 
counted for  only  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
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rise  In  real  national  Income  In  the  period 
Another  study,  made  by  John  W.  Kendrlck 
amd  published  by  Princeton  University  Press 
In  1961,  estimates  that  human  factors  were 
responsible  for  almost  half,  or  1.6  per  cent 
per  year,  of  the  average  productlvitv  advance 
of  3.5  per  cent  per  year  that  pertained  in  the 
United  States  over  the  long  period   1889  to 

Making  the  same  point  In  am  Imaginative 
way,  T.  W.  SchtUtz,  agricultural  economist 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  asked  what 
would  happen  if  India's  450  million  popula- 
tion, or  an  equivalent  number  from  some 
other  underdeveloped  region,  was  miracu- 
lously exchanged  for  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe,  with  all 
their  resources,  industrial  plant  and  devices 
for  capital  formation.  Does  anvone  suppose 
that  the  gross  national  product  of  the  West- 
ern countries  for  the  succeeding  vcar  would 
rise,  or  even  be  maintained? 

You  may  be  sure  that  if  we  do  not  put 
pressure  on  underdeveloped  countries  to  de- 
velop their  human  resources  and  abandon 
voluntarily  the  backward  aspects  of  their  na- 
tlcmal  life,  in  the  end  they  will  be  rudelv 
catapulted  Into  the  modern  era  by  revolu- 
tion, or  by  other  ideologies  that  will  forcibly 
imix>se  upon  them  a  different  social  struc- 
ture, with  attendant  loss  of  human  freedom 
The  philosophy  of  foreign  aid  recentlv  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  George  Meanv.  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congre-s  of 
Iiidustrial  Organii^ations.  is  pertinent  here 
He  pointed  out  that  foreign  aid  should  be 
beamed  to  the  people,  not  just  to  the  finan- 
cial and  political  hierarchy.  We  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  development  of  our 
industrial  life  has  been  keyed  to  an  impor- 
tant extent  to  the  labor  movement  We 
should  be  proud  of  this,  and  in  our  efTons 
to  help  other  countries,  try  to  .associate  our- 
selves more  closely  with  labor  movements 
where  they  are  property  and  constructively 
organized.  •* 

Let  us  move  on  to  the  methods  by  which 
economic  aid  can  be  provided.  One  of  the 
much  debated  questions  .among  the  Western 
countries  is  whether  foreign  aid  should  be 
given  chiefly  or  even  excluslvelv  through  pri- 
vate entities  in  the  developing  countries 
rather  than  through  government-cnn trolled 
enterprises  as  well.  In  my  opinion,  this  dis- 
pute is  given  exaggerated  emphasis  and  tends 
to  obscure  the  objectives.  At  this  point  in 
history  It  is  unlikely  that  the  channels  se- 
lected for  foreign  aid  will  be  the  paramount 
factor  in  determining  the  economic  philoso- 
phy of  a  developing  country. 

We  must  carry  on  economic  assist-ance 
through  any  and  all  existing  apparatus. 
Tnere  is  such  a  dearth  of  talent,  organiza- 
tion and  technical  know-how  compared  to 
national  needs  that  any  available  mc.^ns 
ought  to  be  used,  whether  public  or  private. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  the  role  of 
government  in  these  economies  is  far  greater 
than  in  the  more  sophisticated  and  mature 
societies  of  the  West.  Other  parts  of  the 
world  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  in  the 
dentical  free  enterprise  tradition  of  the 
W  extern  countries.  Capital  needs  are  so  vast 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  both  public  and 
private  enterpri.se  to  develop  side  by  side  un- 
der proper  national  disciplines. 

The  long  history  and  flexibility  of  European 
society  should  permit  it  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  the  role  of  the  State  In  the  economy  in 
many  European  countries.  Including  Prance 
West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Italy,  the  State  owns  air  and  rail  transporta- 
tion, TV.  radio,  telephone  and  telegraph 
facilities.  Here  In  Prance,  for  Instance  you 
have  good  reason  to  know  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  public  sector 
The  French  Premier,  Mr,  Georges  Pompidou 
recently  pointed  out  that  Prance  has  evolved 
her  own  economic  pattern  "half  way  between 
the  socialist  Bystema  and  those  that  are 
capitalistic  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 


The  French  State  Is  the  largest  producer  of 
automobiles,  and  controls  the  coa]  mines, 
the  production  and  distribution  of  gas  ^d 
electricity,  the  railroads,  a  large  portion  of 
air  and  sea  transport,  the  majority  of  the 
insurance  companies  and  banks,  the  greater 
part  of  aircraft  construction.  Tet.  there  is 
no  question  that  this  countrv  Is  basically  a 
private-property,  free-enterprise  society.  'As 
Mr.  Pompidou  said.  In  the  final  analysis 
France  realli^es  that  her  economic  advance 
and  well-being  der>enc  unon  the  spirit  of 
enterpn.-^e  and  initiative  among  private 
business  leaders. 

In  Italy,  to  cite  another  example,  the  gov- 
ernment owns  or  controls  substantial  manu- 
facturing, service  and  mining  enterprises  in- 
cluding iron  and  steel  facilities,  the  Alfa- 
Romeo  automobile  concern,  firms  producing 
motorcycles,  railway  equipment,  ships,  elec- 
tromechanical products,  chemicals,  petro- 
chemicals (plastics)  and  svnthetic  rubber 
oil  and  natnr.al  gas.  Nevertheless,  these 
government-owned  or  controlled  enterprises 
mr.st.  in  most  instances,  compete  with  pri- 
vately owned  firms  which  are  engaged  in  the 
same  or  similar  production  activities. 

To  assure  permanent  economic  growth  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  the  seeds  of 
dume.stic  capital  formation  must  be  nurtured. 
The  Western  world  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
devise  the  mechanism  for  exportliig  Its  sav- 
ings on  the  senile  required  to  de\elop  other 
countries  without  creating  an  Imbalance  in 
its  own  balance  of  payments.  As  incomes 
rise  in  the  countries  receiving  .aid.  internal 
savings  mechanisms  must  be  organized  and 
their  use  encouraged.  According  to  United 
Nations  figures,  the  ratio  of  net  domestic 
saving  to  gro.ss  domestic  product  is  about  ten 
percent  for  the  developed  countries,  but  the 
ratio  In  most  underdeveloped  areas  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  that.  During  the  decade 
of  the  1950s  the  savings  ratio  actually  de- 
clined In  about  half  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Of  course,  the  countries  receiving  aid  t^iday 
find  It  Infinitely  more  dlfflctUt  to  Initiate  a 
savings  pattern  than  did  the  Western  coun- 
tries in  the  period  following  the  Indtistrial 
revolution.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  di- 
rections in  which  it  is  possible  to  work. 

To  cite  an  example,  one  fundamental  tool 
in  the  accumulation  of  savings  Is  life  insur- 
ance. It  not  only  preserves  and  strengthens 
the  human  fabric  of  societv  but  creates  a 
pool  of  funds  which  can  be  used  for  Invest- 
ment.  Ways  of  spreading  the  risk  en  an  In- 
ternational scale  must  be  sought  so  that  rates 
are  not  prohibitive  lor  low-income  popula- 
tions. Here  Is  a  real  chance  for  Imaginative 
private  enterprise.  Spreading  the  risk  more 
widely  on  an  International  scale,  with  gov- 
ernment help  if  necessary,  wotild  mean  that 
the  more  highly  developed  countries  woiUd 
subsidize  the  rates  for  the  less  developed. 
This  would  scarcely  be  more  of  a  burden  than 
direct  taxation  of  oiu-  people  as  is  now  done 
to  provide  funds  that  go  into  foreign  aid 
projects  of  less  permanent  value. 

Speaking  of  private  enterprise,  we  were 
Impressed  by  the  special  tax  concessions  on 
Investments  in  underdeveloped  areas  granted 
by  Germany  last  year  to  stimulate  inter- 
national activities  on  the  part  of  her  cor- 
porations and  Individual  investors.  Some 
such  Incentives  exist  In  the  Unted  States. 
Much  more  could  be  done  by  all  of  us.  In- 
ternationally oriented  corporations  provide  a 
highly  useful  vehicle  for  carrying  out  foreign 
aid  In  the  tradition  of  Western  societv. 

Our  own  economic  evolution  has  been  in 
process  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and 
we  must  be  tolerant  of  the  fact  that  other 
countries  can  attain  elements  of  our  type  of 
society  only  over  a  long  period  of  time!  But 
the  present  underdeveloped  countries  cannot 
wait  two  hundred  years,  and  It  may  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  evolve  a  somewhat  different 
economic  and  social  structure  In  order  to 
attain  their  goals  In  a  more  reasonable  time. 
It  Is  a  sobering  thought  that  although  the 
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advance  of  science  and  technology  has  been 
miraculous,  and  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
■pent  applying  our  knowledge  to  raising 
living  standante,  nevertheless  there  axe  more 
people  in  the  world  who  live  In  poverty  to- 
day than  there  were  fifty  years  ago.  By  the 
year  2000  the  population  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations  is  expected  to  increase  from 
about  a  billion  to  4.75  billion,  and  will  con- 
stitute an  even  higher  per  cent  of  world 
population  than  today.  Can  these  countries 
ever  take  their  place  beside  \is  as  economi- 
cally mature  and  Independent,  where  all  peo- 
ple enjoy  a  reasonable  degree  of  security,  dig- 
nity and  opportunity?  It  is  a  challenge  that 
defies  all  but  the  bravest  and  boldest 
Imaginations.  By  giving  a  higher  priority  to 
the  development  of  human  resources,  and 
using  every  available  channel  for  aid.  the 
challenge  can  be  met. 

I 


Mri.  Ida  Sturgeon  league,   My   Mother 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20.  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  short  while  ago  my  mother,  Ida  Stur- 
geon Teague,  died  at  the  age  of  87,  happy, 
unafraid  and  serenely  confident  of  salva- 
tion. She  was  a  remarkable  woman. 
She  was  a  pioneer  woman,  endowed  with 
all  the  sturdy  pioneer  virtues  and  spent 
her  early  life  almost  entirely  on  the  van- 
ishing frontier. 

In  her  final  years  she  wrote  down  for 
me  her  reminiscences  in  fascinating  de- 
tail telling  how  life  was  in  the  days  of 
the  frontier.  She  lived  in  a  simpler  yet 
a  tougher  and  a  more  demanding  world 
than  we  have  today ;  and  one  which  was 
more  moral  and  religious.  Yet,  despite 
hardships  which  would  appall  and 
affright  the  average  American  today,  her 
world  was  Infinitely  happier  than  ours. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  share  this  remembrance  of  my 
mother : 

Ida  Sturgeon  Teague 
I  was  bom  on  a  farm  on  October  30,  1878. 
In  Spencer  County  near  ENansville,  Indiana. 
When  I  was  about  four  or  five  years  old.  we. 
my  father,  mother  and  a  sister  two  years 
older  than  I.  moved  to  Dora.  Douglas  County. 
Missouri,  twenty-flve  miles  from  West  Plains. 
Mlsaourl.  We  lived  in  the  home  of  my  grand- 
parents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Coombes  for 
several  months. 

I  remember  my  grandpa  had  two  oxen; 
one  was  crippled.  We  went  to  church  in  a 
wagon  pulled  by  oxen.  We  soon  got  some 
horses.  My  grandparents  had  a  wonderful 
home  for  us.  They  had  all  kinds  of  fruit: 
strawberries;  red  and  black  raspberries;  all 
kinds  of  apples  tmd  a  big.  long  grape  arbor. 
My  grandmother  had  a  flower  garden  that 
people  came  a  long  way  to  see.  One  day  she 
took  suddenly  til  and  died.  Then,  so^n^  my 
grandfather  passed  on. 

My  father  homestead ed  160  acres  of  land. 
He  cleared  enough  timber  to  build  a  house 
and  we  then  moved  there.  My  father  worked 
so  hard  clearing  and  plowing  the  land! 

When  I  was  nine  years  of  age.  another 
sister  was  bom.  called  Sadie.  I  had  three 
uncles  living  In  the  neighborhood  and  alto- 
gether there  were  twenty-six  cousins. 
These  uncles  were  my  mother's  brothers. 
Their  sUter  lived  a  day's  drive  (In  a  wagon) 


away  from  us.  They  had  seven  children. 
The  uncles  were  Ira.  Wren,  and  George 
Coombes  About  ail  the  entertainment  we 
had  wiis  visiting  one  another.  It  was  a 
custoni  for  the  whole  fiunily  to  go  visiting  on 
Saturday  night  and  stay  'til  Sunday  evening, 
not  only  with  the  kinfolks  but  with  other 
good  neighbors. 

The  men  all  went  in  together  and  built  a 
churchhouse.  They  n.\med  it  County  Line 
Church  .«  U  was  on  the  line  between  two 
counties.  We  had  preaching  once  a  month 
on  Saturday.  Saturd.iy  night.  Sunday  and 
Sunday  night.  How  we  looked  lor'*-iU-d  to 
that  time!  Our  different  p-astors  lived  a 
long  way  off.  I  can't  rec^^r.  our  ever  seeing 
any  faults  n  them.  I  don't  believe  they  did 
have  money  and  we  had  so  little  to  pay 
them.  But'  a  dollar  went  so  far  then.  We 
were  poor  but  happy. 

One  of  the  greatest  events  of  my  life  hap- 
pened in  that  little  church.  I  feel  It  would 
be  so  wrong  for  me  not  to  tell  it.  I  was 
gloriously  saved  and  have  never  had  the 
slightest  doubt  about  it.  and  am  still  saved. 
There  is  nothing  jf'jod  in  me  but  the  grace 
of  Ckxl.  All  of  these  uncles  and  aunts  and 
eight  cousins  have  passed  on — I  hope  to  the 
Great  Beyond 

Dear  old  Dad  worked  so  hard.  He  split 
rails  and  laid  the  fence  around  the  ground  he 
had  cleared.  He  chopped  the  wood  we 
burned.  One  good  th'.iig,  the  wcxxls  was  full 
of  wild  g.-une  and  blackberries;  at  that  time 
I)eople  hadn't  learned  to  can  food.  They 
dried  their  fruit.  Dad  hunted  when  he  could. 
I  can  ju.st  see  him  coming  in  with  a  turkey 
on  his  hack.  One  week  he  killed  one  every 
day  but  one  and  the  next  day  after  that  one 
he  killed  two.  He  killed  lots  of  deer.  One 
day  he  killed  a  deer  which  had  been  standing 
in  the  front  yard.  I  cant  think  of  how  we 
took  care  of  it.    We  didn't  have  ice. 

We  never  had  much  money.  My  father 
took  a  load  of  tiee  (Out  of  timber)  so  often 
to  buy  gro-eries.  We  all  hel[>ed  to  plant  corn. 
We  dropped  it  and  covered  It  with  hoes.  How 
tired  we  would  be  sometimes.  Then  when 
the  corn  came  up  we  cut  the  weeds  in  It. 
EKvds  health  began  to  fall  and  one  time  the 
neighbors  came  in  and  helped  plant  the  crop 
and  one  of  the  cousin.s  would  come  and 
plough  it 

When  I  was  not  quite  eighteen.  I  got  a 
certificate  and  began  teaching  at  »10.00  per 
month  and  $4.00  per  month  for  board.  The 
next  term  I  received  $25.00.  I  taught  for 
ten  years  receiving  $30  00  a  month  at  the 
last.  I  gave  most  of  my  money  to  my  par- 
ents. My  terms  at  school  were  never  over 
six  months  and  sometimes  only  five  months. 
We  had  put  out  fruit  trees  on  our  place 
and  by  this  time  Mother  had  learned  to  can. 
We  had  fifteen  cherry  trees,  great  big  dark 
red  cherries.  We  sold  them  for  fifteen  cents 
a  gallon  and  I  believe  they  picked  them. 
We  had  so  many  good  apples  and  plums  and 
we  always  had  a  good  crop.  In  the  summer- 
time we  hung  butter  and  milk  In  the  well. 
During  my  first  year  of  school  teaching  I 
got  so  homesick.  It  was  2'2  or  3  miles  from 
home  and  I  generally  walked  home.  A 
neighbor  girl  taught  In  an  adjoining  district. 
We  would  meet  at  a  certain  place  and  it 
would  seem  like  a  long  road  up  and  down 
the  mountains.  We  would  go  on  Friday 
evening  after  eight  and  sometimes  my  father 
would  meet  us  for  It  would  be  dark.  How 
good  home  would  seem  and  Mother  would 
have  a  good  supper. 

The  year  before  my  last  teaching  year  I 
had  a  school  four  miles  from  home.  A  fam- 
ily by  the  name  of  Teague  bought  a  farm 
near  the  school  house.  Five  of  the  children 
started  to  school:  Simon.  Sarah,  Laura,  Paul 
and  Willie,  ages  from  six  years  on  up.  To 
me.  they  were  all  interesting  children  and 
when  I  visited  the  home,  they  seemed  more 
so.  There  were  two  sets  of  children.  The 
father  had  married  sisters.  The  children  at 
home  were:  Lula.  Allle,  Martin.     Martin  was 


the  farmer  as  his  Dad  was  too  large  to  do 
much.  After  a  few  months  of  association 
together,  I  thought  Martin  was  the  one  I 
wanted. 

One  day  Sarah  told  me  Martin  had  gone 
back  to  Indian  Territory  to  visit  the  five 
other  brothers  and  sisters  and  his  sweet- 
heart. I  didn't  feel  one  bit  happy  and  I  w.is 
blue,  I  know.  He  came  back.  I  would  ha\e 
to  go  to  school  before  I  could  get  my  cer- 
tificate renewed  and  I  didn't  have  the  nionev 
I  didn't  know  how  my  folks  could  get  along 
without  me  teaching.  We  married  and  I 
taught  one  more  term.  The  folks  got  along 
all  right  without  me. 

Uncle  Wren,  George  and  their  families 
moved  to  Western  Oklahoma  I  don't  re- 
member dates.  They  traded  farms  In  Mis- 
souri for  farms  in  Oklahoma.  A  year  later 
the  Teague  family  did  the  same;  360  acres 
with  a  shack  on  each  160.  Mildred  was  live 
months  old  when  we  moved  there.  We  hadn't 
been  there  but  a  few  weeks  til  Mr.Teaguf^ 
died  suddenly.  Soon  Simon  took  typhoid 
fever  and  died  and  before  the  year  was  gone 
Mrs.  Teague  died.  The  four  younger  chil- 
dren lived  with  us  eight  or  nine  years  I  be- 
lieve it  was. 

During  that  time.  Mabel.  Olln  and  Madge 
were  born.  After  we  located  two  cousins  and 
families  moved  there,  George  and  Will  Pear- 
son. Will  was  Pauline's  father.  Then  the 
Crain  family  drove  through  in  a  covered 
wagon.  It  had  taken  them  three  weeks. 
They  had  five  children  then  and  had  a  home 
about  16  miles  from  us. 

We  were  all  widely  separated  but  visited 
often,  going  in  wagons.  The  Grains  had  a 
new  house  built  on  this  land  before  they 
moved.    That  was  where  Ben  was  born. 

When  we  first  went  to  our  little  .shack  I  had 
$30.00  and  Martin  a  little  more.  We  got 
some  cows  on  time  and  some  mares.  We  had 
some  good  crops  of  broom  corn  which  was  at 
a  good  price  so  we  soon  got  out  of  debt. 

There  were  some  Interesting  things  hap- 
pened. I  sold  my  watch  for  $12.00  and  told 
Martin  I  wanted  to  buy  a  sow  as  we  had  so 
much  milk.  One  day  he  drove  up  in  the 
wagon  and  called  for  me  to  come  out.  He 
pushed  a  sow  out  of  the  wagon  and  she  stag- 
gered as  she  walked,  she  was  so  poor.  Martin 
said.  "Oh.  she  Is  all  right.  Just  needs  some 
milk."  She  began  to  improve  and  brought 
six  fine  pigs;  and  in  six  months  we  sold  $125 
worth.    Then  she  had  several  more  litters. 

We  raised  chickens,  turkeys,  colts,  pigs  and 
calves.  We  were  all  very  happy.  Of  course. 
we  had  unpleasant  things  and  even  heart- 
aches. 

There  was  a  little  church  across  the  sec- 
tion and  we  had  preaching  often.  Preachers 
came  out  from  Woodward  and  Gage.  They 
generally  came  to  our  house.  Our  house 
wasn't  very  inviting,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
used  to  that.  One  thing,  we  had  plenty  to 
eat.  We  had  a  young  orchard  and  the  trees 
were  generally  full  of  fruit.  We  had  eight 
or  nine  good  cows  and  shipped  cream. 

These  four  young  folks  were  fine  young- 
sters and  I  would  say,  "I  hoped  ours  would 
be  as  good;"  and  they  were.  Paul  took  a 
notion  he  wanted  tor  go  back  to  his  other 
brothers  and  sisters/  He  was  gone  a  short 
time  when  he  took  pneumonia  and  died. 
The  other  left  one  by  one.  Soon  the  Crains 
sold  out  and  went  to  the  north  part  of 
Arkansas.  Alex  and  his  brother  operated  a 
saw  mill. 

My  father's  people,  the  Sturgeons,  lived  in 
Indiana.  I  don't  remember  much  about 
them.  Grandfather  was  a  Baptist  minister. 
He  had  two  sons,  Chris  and  John  and  a 
daughter,  Mary.  She  married  a  preacher, 
Billy  Gammon;  and  they  lived  in  Buffalo, 
Indiana. 

Before  the  Crains  left  Oklahoma.  Martin 
told  Alex  If,.^  ever  needed  a  partner  to  give 
him  a  cj»«nci".  I  think  It  was  a  year  after 
Alex  wfote  that  he  had  a  chance  to  buy  his 
parUler   out   and   to   let   him    know    If    we 
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wanted   to  come:    and   we  wrote   him   to  go 
ahead. 

We  had  some  fine  young  horses  and  cows 
and  nice  hogs.  We  had  two  big  Iron  grey 
horses.  Prince  and  Barney.  We  let  them  go 
first,  but  we  hated  to  give  them  up.  These 
horses  were  so  pretty  hitched  up  to  our 
buggy  holding  all  the  family.  Seemingly, 
they  took  us  as  fast  as  cars  do  now,  I'd  get 
scared  sometimes  that  they  would  go  so  fast. 
Then  we  sold  our  pretty  cows  and  calves. 
We  sold  the  old  sow  I  mentioned  to  a  neigh- 
bor one  day  and  she  died  the  next.  She 
brought  $12.00.  We  began  to  feel  as  though 
we  were  making  the  biggest  mistake  of  our 
lives,  but  too  late  to  back  out  now.  I  think 
it  was  1915  when  we  left  and  went  to  north- 
ern Arkansas  and  to  the  saw  mill.  Then  to 
Mena.  Arkansas,  in  1919  after  two  different 
locatlngs  In  Montgomery  County.  Arkansas. 
We  had  Just  about  made  a  living.  The  men 
got  a  contract  In  Oklahoma  and  made  good. 
Martin's  health  got  bad  and  for  eight  years 
he  wasn't  able  to  work. 

But  things  had  changed  at  our  old  home 
in  Oklahoma.  The  sand  storms  had  come. 
The  neighbors  around  there  had  moved  away. 
We  only  got  $500.00  for  our  farm  when  we 
had  been  offered  $2,000  00.  So  we  began  to 
see  that  all  thing  had  worked  together  for 
the  good.  It  was  a  miracle  how  well  we  got 
through;  and  especiallv  since  Martin  passed 
on  In  1935. 

The  last  year  he  worked  he  said  we  would 
give  a  tenth  of  every  dollar  to  the  Lords 
work.  We  gave  $10,00  a  month  and  then  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  wrote  out  two  checks, 
one  for  foreign  missions  and  one  for  home 
missions,  each  check  for  $45.00.  Then  he 
could  not  work  anymore. 

I  think  most  of  our  disappointments  are 
blessings  In  disguise.  For  instance,  we  were 
unhappy  for  four  or  five  j-ears  thinking  we 
had  made  a  mistake  by  leaving  our  home  In 
Oklahoma.  Then  how  well  It  was  shown  us 
we  had  not. 

I  thank  God  things  have  been  so  well.  I 
have  a  good  home  and  everything  I  need 
which  millions  and  millions  do  not  have. 

Do  as  near  right  as  you  can  and  trust  in 
God  and  all  will  be  well. 


Scovill  and  UAW  Local  1604  Pioneer  in 
Preretirement  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
APL-CIO  American  Federationist  pub- 
lished an  article  in  its  September  1966 
issue  about  a  unique  educational  pro- 
gram. This  program  constitutes  a  for- 
ward-looking attempt  to  meet  a  growing 
social  problem— the  effective  use  of 
leisui-e  time  by  retired  workers. 

The  Scovill  Manufactiu-ing  Co.  and 
UAW  Local  1604  of  WaterbuiT.  Conn., 
which  are  in  my  district  have  jointly  rec- 
ognized that  it  Is  as  necessary  to  prepare 
for  the  retired  years  of  an  Individual's 
life  as  it  Is  to  prepare  for  the  work  years. 

Through  the  cooperative  eCforts  of 
union  and  management,  a  pioneer  pro- 
gram in  preietirement  education  has 
been  born.  The  basic  format  Is  being 
used  as  a  pattern  for  other  joint  pro- 
grams across  the  Nation.  It  calls  for 
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contributions  of  time,  effort  and  interest 
from  union  and  management  alike. 
Also,  the  participant  must  give  equally 
of  his  own  time  to  match  the  free  time 
offered  by  the  employer. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
well-being  of  retired  woi-kers.  This  pre- 
retirement program,  which  was  devel- 
oped in  Waterbury,  will  undoubtedly  en- 
I'ich  the  lives  of  the  many  retired  work- 
ei-s  it  reaches  and  will  inevitably  benefit 
many  individuals,  communities  and  the 
Nation.  Therefore,  it  is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  in  my  hometown  and  my 
fellow  citizens  who  have  carried  out  this 
pi'ogressive  idea  that  I  include  this 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

An  Urcej.t  Need:    Editcation   for 

Retirement 

(By  Charles  E.  Odelli 

(Note.— Charles    E.    Odell    recenflv    was 

named  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 

the    U.S.    Employment    Service.    Department 

of  Labor.     He  formerly  was  Director  of  the 

Auto   Workers'   Older   and    Retired    Workers 

Department.     Before  that,  he  spent  20  years 

with  USES,  specializing  in  problems  of  older 

workers.  I 

We  are  fast  approaching  a  three-phased 
life-work-retirement  cycle— a  period  when 
the  typical  American  conceivably  can  spend 
as  much  of  his  total  life  span  lii  the  retire- 
ment phase  as  he  spends  in  the  work  phase 
and  in  the  preparation  for  work  phase. 

To  a  work-oriented  society,  this  may  not 
sound  like  a  very  happy  prospect.  But  to  a 
"Great  Society"  which  sees  work  as  a  means 
to  the  end  of  creative  leisure  this  could  be 
a  happy  prospect,  indeed.  In  anv  event, 
it  is  very  likely  to  happen  and  the  question 
which  must  be  answered  Is  how  working 
people  can  be  best  prepared  for  such  a  life- 
work-retirement  cycle. 

Evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  problem  was 
provided  by  the  first  three  months  of  ex- 
perience under  the  early  retirement  program 
negotiated  by  the  United  Auto  Workers  and 
the  automobile  and  agricultural  implement 
companies.  The  plan  took  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  1965.  Despite  a  booming  economy  and 
relatively  high  levels  of  demand  for  skilled 
and  experienced  manpower  in  these  indus- 
tries, it  Is  significant  that  more  than  10.500 
UAW  members  age  55  to  65  retired  under 
the  new  early  retirement  programs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  early 
retirements  created  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement and  new  employment  for  almost 
an  equal  number  of  younger  people.  But  of 
equaJ  Importance  Is  the  fact  that  a  new 
pattern  of  work  and  retirement  is  being  es- 
tablished. These  new  earlier  retirees,  by 
virtue  of  an  Income  approaching  $400.  can 
expect  to  maintain  their  standard  of  Uv- 
Ing  in  retirement.  The  challenge  before 
them  and  us  as  a  society  is  to  help  them  to 
find  a  meaningful  and  useful  role  and  fun- 
tion  that  will  sustain  them  In  their  extended 
period  of  retirement  time.  The  new  trend 
toward  earlier  retirement,  therefore,  adds  an 
even  greater  sense  of  izrgency  to  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  an  extensive  preparation 
program. 

Through  great  effort,  the  United  States 
finally  has  achieved  the  opportunltv,  more 
or  less  universal,  of  free  public  education  for 
all  its  citizens  through  twelve  grades  of 
school,  or  at  least  until  age  sixteen.  There 
Is  now  the  very  real  possibility  of  extending 
the  years  of  schooling  to  age  20  or  21  in  order 
to  better  prepare  youth  fc»r  the  demands  of 
an  accelerating  technology.  There  is  also 
the  increasing  proepect  of  free  continuing 
adult  education  oif  a  vocational-technical 
and  cultural  nature  for  those  whose  Jobs  are 
threatened  or  wiped  out  by  accelerating  tech- 
nological change.  Recently,  Secretary  of 
lAbor  W.  'Wlllard  Wlrtz  proposed  a  system  of 
paw   sabbaticals    lor   most    workers    which 
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would  give  them  time  to  retrain  or  to  develop 
new  skills  or,  perhaps,  prepare  for  retirement 
•TheBe  ideas  are  still  in  the  talk  stage 
although  in  a  limited  wav  something  is  be- 
ing done  about  them  for  selected  groups  of 
Americans.  By  the  same  token,  there  l<=  a 
responsibility  for  doing  something  to  help 
the  working  population  to  prepare  for  retire- 
ment. If  It  is  important  to  educate  and 
train  intensively  for  a  career  and  to  retrain 
Intensively  for  occupational-technological 
change,  it  also  is  important  to  train  people 
for  retirement. 

Retirement  presents  manv  drastic  changes 
which  are  Just  as  rough  and  Just  as  difficult 
in  terms  of  individual  and  familv  adjust- 
ments as  those  Involved  In  growing  up  and 
preparing  for  work  and  those  brougln  on  by 
occupational  and  technological  changes 
Many  problems  must  be  faced:  changes  in 
income:  changes  in  status  In  the  familv  in 
the  community,  in  the  club;  changes  in  atti- 
tudes of  friends  and  associates  In  tlie  union 
Or  the  professional  society;  changes  in  the 
nature  of  dally  routine,"  in  the  circle  of 
friends,  in  living  arrangements.  ■?«  very  few 
people  have  the  benefit  of  any  svsteriiutic 
opportunity  to  anticipate  these  cha'nges  and 
to  explore  their  meanings  for  a  reasonably 
happy,  healthy  and  successful  retirement 

Ideally,  community  adult  education  agen- 
cies should  be  of  great  assistance  and  in  a 
few  places  they  have  been.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  adult  educators  have  not  been 
able  to  mount  significant  retirement  plan- 
ning programs. 

In  the  instances  where  such  programs  have 
been  successful,  the  primary  sponsor  has  been 
a  union  or  an  employer,  or  a  union  and  an 
employer  working  Jointly  to  recruit  the  group 
of  participants.  From  this  experience  the 
UAW  has  concluded  that  the  union  has  a 
primary  responsibUity  for  the  promotion  and 
development  of  opportunities  for  older  work- 
ers to  participate  in  retirement  planning 
programs. 

With  this  commitment  in  mind,  the  UAW 
began  in  1957  to  seek  help  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  the  Unlversltv  of  Chi- 
cago to  develop  materials  and  to  "train  its 
own  staff  to  conduct  pre-retirement  educa- 
tion programs. 

In  1958.  the  UAW  asked  at  the  bargaining 
table  for  Joint  programs  but,  because  it  was 
a  bad  year  in  the  auto  industry,  the  issue  was 
shoved  aside.  The  union  then  took  a  staff 
member  from  each  region— 18  in  all— and 
trained  them  In  concepts  and  techniques  of 
discussion  leadership  at  the  Unlversltv  of 
Chicago.  This  was  followed  up  by  leader- 
ship training  workshops  in  practicallv  all  the 
union's  summer  schools  where  local  leaders 
al!5o  were  exposed  to  the  content  and  method 
of  the  program. 

Some  local  unions  actually  conducted  their 
own  programs  following  this  summer  school 
training,  but  It  was  found  that  a  certain 
amount  of  full-time  staff  coordination  and 
leadership  was  necessary  to  ge  the  program 
started  and  to  keep  it  going  at  the  local 
union  level.  Since  1958.  dozens  of  local  union 
pre-retirement  programs  have  been  con- 
ducted and  thousands  of  oldrf  UAW  mem- 
bers have  been  exposed  tc  the  ba.slc  idea  of 
planning  for  retirement.  Participation  has 
been  excellent  in  these  programs  even  though 
they  were  carried  on  at  night  on  the  workers' 
and  instructors'  own  time. 

In  1961,  pre-retirement  education  again 
was  on  the  bargaining  table.  This  lime  it 
was  referred  to  the  "Joint  study  committees" 
which  were  set  up  to  deal  with  problems  of 
a  continuing  nature  that  were  not  resolved  in 
bargaining. 

One  such  committee  at  the  Sco\ill  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  Waterbury,  Connecu- 
cut,  took  up  the  matter  of  pre-reUrement 
education  at  the  Initiative  of  Ralph  Daddeslo, 
President  of  UAW  Local  1604,  The  company 
representatives  on  the  conunlttee  expressed 
genuine  interest  In  the  proposal  and  asked 
the  UAW  to  explain  what  it  had  been  doing 
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unilaterally  In  this  field  and  opened  the  way 
for  dlocuMlon  of  a  Joint  program. 

A*  a  result  of  the  understanding  and  co- 
operation of  ScovlU  management  and  the 
leadership  of  Local  1604.  a  successful  and 
etrectlve  Joint  program  has  been  developed. 
To  ensure  Its  success  and  effectiveness,  the 
company  and  the  union  agreed  to  share  all 
costs  and  to  conduct  a  truly  Joint  operation 

Woodrow  Hunter,  research  associate  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  who  has  worlced 
clooely  with  the  UAW  for  many  years  and  i-^; 
the  nation's  leading  authority  on  pre-retire- 
ment education  for  industrial  workers,  spent 
two  full  weeks  in  Waterbury  training  com- 
pany and  union  discussion  leaders  for  the 
program.  The  training  involved  more  than 
familiarizing  the  prospective  leaders  with 
films,  materials  and  methods.  Hunter  also 
took  them  through  practice  sessions  with 
several  groups  of  older  workers  who  con- 
stituted the  first  volunteers  for  the  program. 

Following  the  Initial  training  program. 
the  Joint  committee  set  up  an  actual  .sched- 
ule of  discussion  sessions  starting  on  Octo- 
ber 22.  1964.  and  running  three  days  a  week 
for  two  hours  a  day  through  June  24.  1965 

During  this  period,  about  400  older  mem- 
bers and  their  wives  were  Involved  in  the 
program.  After  a  summer  recess,  the  pro- 
gram was  re-Instituted  In  September  1965 
on  essentially  the  same  schedule. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  re.^ult.s 
of  such  programs  scientificallv.  both  man- 
agement and  the  union  think  the  progriim 
has  been  very  worthwhile.  But  even  more 
important  are  the  almost  universally  favM-- 
able  reactions  of  the  participants  them 
selves.  In  addition,  both  the  company  and 
the  union  have  won  wide  acclaim  in  Water- 
bury.  Connecticut,  and  throughout  the  state 
and  nation  for  their  unique  and  pioneering 
efforts.  They  are  In  constant  demand  for 
panel  discussions  before  management.  I.ibor 
and  community  groups,  including  a  recent 
appearance  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Aging  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  A  similar  group  Journeved  to 
Toronto  In  January  1966  to  present  the  pro- 
gram for  discussion  at  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Aging  The  ScovUI 
program  has  demonstrated  the  wKsdom. 
value  and  effectiveness  of  Joint  proCTTni.-; 
It  is  hoped  a  pattern  has  been  e.-stabli.shed 
which  will  carry  over  Into  other  major  com- 
panies. 

In  April  1965,  the  UAW  embarked  on  a 
similar  Joint  program  with  the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration. This  program  is  now  operative 
under  the  UAW-Chrygler  Joint  Pension 
Board  of  Administration  In  all  Chrysler 
planu  In  Michigan,  Indiana,  Missouri.  Cali- 
fornia. Delaware  and  New  York.  It  was 
Initiated  In  Chrysler  of  Canada  in  January 
19««.  -^ 

Much  of  the  same  pattern  has  been  fol- 
lowed at  Chrysler  that  was  developed  in  the 
UAW-ScovUl  program.  After  a  series  of 
preliminary  planning  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  UAW-Chrysler  Joint  Board 
of  AdmlnlstraUon,  ten  representatives  of  the 
company  smd  ten  from  the  union  were  se- 
lected for  ba«lc  training  as  discussion  lead- 
ers. Woodrow  Hunter  was  again  invited  to 
conduct  the  training.  In  addition  to  basic 
IndoctrlnaUon  In  the  subject,  films,  readings 
and  methods  of  the  program,  each  team  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  conduct  a  ■live" 
discussion  program  with  one  or  more  groups 
of  older  employee. 

Following  a  week  of  Intensive  training,  the 
leAdera  were  then  asked  to  begin  a  discussion 
program  of  their  own.  SUrting  on  May  1 
1966.  and  running  through  December,  60 
fire- week  dlacusalon  programs  were  con- 
ducted in  the  Detroit  area  alone  and  mora 
than  2.200  UAW-Chrysler  members  and  their 
wlT««  completed  the  program. 

The  only  essential  difference  between  the 
Chrysler  and  Bcoviu  programs  has  been  In 
the  scheduling.    Whereas  the  Scovlll  groupa 
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meet  in  p:irt  on  company  time,  the  Chrysler 
groups  meet  in  the  evenings  from  7  to  9  p.m. 
The  Chrysler  program  is  also  much  more 
complex  to  administer  since  the  decision  was 
made  t'/  t^chedule  pronra:ns  in  a  number  of 
different  geographical  locations  convenient 
to  the  Older  members  and  their  wives. 

The  mijor  problem  encountered  has  been 
in  recrmiing  and  si^taining  the  active  p.-y- 
ticip.ith>ii  of  resource  people  for  the  sessions 
(idling  with  health,  legal  problem.?,  housing 
and  tiie  creative  use  of  tune.  Wlule  it  is 
fairly  ea.iy  to  recruit  doctors,  lawyers,  hous- 
ing and  recreation  specialists  for  one  or  two 
sessions,  it  i.s  ditTicult  to  get  such  expert  help 
to  volunteer  its  services  indefinitely  witlioiit 
some  lorm  of  compensation. 

Througliout  the  summer  months.  tJie 
U.WV-Chrysler  program  was  extended  to  oth- 
er Chrysler  plants  outside  the  Detroit  are.i, 
Including  Port  Huron.  Michigan;  New  Castle 
and  Indi.inapolls.  Indiana:  St.  Louis.  Mis- 
souri, Twinsburg,  Ohio;  New  Ca.stle.  Del.i- 
ware:  Los  Angeles.  CLiUfornia  and  Syracuse. 
New  York  This  was  done  by  sending  union- 
management  leadership  teauLs  from  Detroit 
to  each  of  these  locations  to  train  local  lead- 
ers. Two  or  more  5-week  programs  have 
been  siiccessfuily  completed  In  each  of  these 
locarions.  In  all,  more  tlian  100  discussion 
ieatliTS  h  ive  now  been  trained  by  tiie  com- 
pany and  the  union  and  more  than  213  dif- 
fere!;t  resource  people  have  become  involved 
in  the  program 

Pe.-iodK:  staff  evaluations  of  the  program 
have  been  conducted  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Joint  Board  and  Professor  Hunter. 
wlih  tlie  Detroit  area  discussion  leaders  in 
attendan -e  These  se.s<:ions  have  resulted  in 
some  basic  decisions  de.signed  to  expand  and 
modify  the  program  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
But.  by  and  large,  they  have  revealed  a  re- 
markable degree  of  favorable  consen.sus  con- 
cerning the  value  and  effectiveness  of  pre- 
retirement education  as  a  Joint  iabor-muu- 
agement  responsibility. 

A  second  form  of  evalu.-^tion  h.is  been  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  Joint  Pension 
Board,  winch  has  made  un;innounced  visits 
to  varl.Mis  groups  to  observe  thi>  quality  of 
leadership,  teamwork,  use  of  films  and  ma- 
terial.s,  use  and  qu;i!ity  of  resource  people, 
extent  of  group  p;irticipation,  etc. 

A  third  major  development  In  pre-retire- 
ment education  has  occurred  in  the  UAW 
Agricultural  Implement  Department  which 
has  adapted  the  basic  program  X-o  its  own 
needs  and  has  trained  UAW  servicing  staff 
and  local  union  leadership  to  conduct  union- 
sponsored  discu.*.slon  programs  for  older  un- 
ion members  This  program  has  been  intro- 
duced successfully  in  communities  such  as 
Davenport.  Iowa.  M  illne  and  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois: Louisville.  Kentucky  and  Springfield, 
Ohio.  Similar  union-sponsored  and  staffed 
programs  have  been  successfully  conducted 
in  a  number  of  UAW  local  unions  In  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  In- 
diana, Illinois  and  Connecticut. 

The  Joint  study  committee  at  American 
Motors  also  has  expres.sed  interest  in  the 
possibility  of  juint  programs  and  the  union 
hopes  that  pilot  installation  somewhere  in 
Michigan  or  Wisconsin  can  be  found  to  dem- 
onstrate the  wisdom  of  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach. 

In  the  meantime,  the  UAW  al.so  Is  moving 
ahead  on  a  unilateral  basis  in  General  Motors 
and  Ford  kx-al  unions  hoping  that  oomeday 
these  giants  of  the  industry  will  become  us 
enlightened  as  thev  are  big. 

For  the  day  is  surelv  coming  when  retire- 
ment years  will  constitute  at  least  a  fourth 
and  maybe  as  much  as  a  third  of  the  Ilfe- 
work-retirement  cycle.  Surely  wavs  must  be 
found  to  help  people  to  approach  these  years 
with  understanding,  insight  and  a  sense  of 
confidence  about  their  ability  to  cope  with 
change.  Surely  retirement  icm  be  a  better 
time  of  life  for  the  millions  engaged  in  it  or 
entering  upon  it  U  a  hltle  harder  effort  is 
m.ade  to  make  it  so. 


If  we  accept  as  a  matter  of  course  the  need 
to  invest  12  to  16  years  in  formal  education 
for  work,  why  is  it  asking  too  much  to  expect 
society,  including  labor,  management  and 
government,  to  invest  the  equivalent  of  24 
man-hours  of  educational  effort  m  each  older 
worker  before  he  retires?  If  we  are  to  invent 
increasing  billions  in  pensions,  social  secu- 
riiy.  he.ilth  care,  housing  and  health  and 
weli.ire  services  for  the  aged,  there  also  must 
be  a  responsibility  for  helping  individual 
older  people  to  help  themselves  to  make 
better  use  of  their  own  resources  and  thuse 
that  will  be  provided  as  needed  from  public 
and  voluntary  sources. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tii.it  increasing  numbers 
of  re.spoiisible  people  in  government,  labor. 
industry  and  the  related  fields  of  social  wel- 
fare also  will  agree  and  Join  in  providing 
this  badly  needed  and  relatively  inexpensive 
educational   and   preventive  service. 

THE   UAW   SCOVILL   PL.^N 

The  UAW-Scovili  program  works  so  well 
because  the  content  and  structure  and  oper- 
ation of  the  courses  were  worked  out  co- 
operatively Here  are  the  main  lines  of 
the  program 

1.  Topics  discussed  are  Important  to  the 
retirees:  Work  and  Retirement;  Hoalih: 
Family  and  Friends:  Living  Arrangements; 
Financial  Planning;  Managing  Your  Money: 
Legjal  Affairs;   Leisure  Time. 

2.  A  Joint  conimittee.  made  up  of  four 
members  each  from  union  and  management 
prepares  publicity  materials  indicating  joint 
sponsorship 

3.  In  leading  discussions,  trained  union 
and  company  personnel  alternate  at  each 
session.  Top-level  company  and  union  offi- 
cials are  involved  in  the  program. 

4.  Each  employe  participating  does  so  on 
company  time  for  one  and  a  half  hours  and 
contributes  the  same  amount  of  his  own 
tmie.  S|x>ubes  are  urged  to  attend  and  many 
do. 

5.  M.iteri.ils  such  as  discussion  guides, 
workbooks,  pamphlets,  films  and  certificates 
are  financed  jointly  by  union  and  company. 

6  Resource  people  from  the  community 
Include  social  security  experts,  social  work- 
ers, adult  educators,  librarians,  public  hous- 
ing officials.  UAW  drop-in  center  officials  and 
university   home   economists. 

7.  Participants  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
Scovill  works.  Including  salaried  employes 
in  the  office,  engineering  and  s;ilcs  depari- 
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More     Benefit*     From     the     Vietnamese 
Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1966 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent election  in  South  Vietnam  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  milestone  in  the  trasic  his- 
tory of  that  nation.  Much  good  has 
come  of  it  already. 

Bob  Considine  comments  on  .some  of 
the  benefits  accruing  to  the  Vietnamese 
in  the  following  column  from  September 
14,  1966,  edition  of  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune. 

I  commend  this  column  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 

Vietnam    Election    Put    Restraint    on 

corbuption 

(By  Bob  Considine) 

S.\icoN.— Our  top  people  here  feel  they  did 

what  was  best  for  the  country  when  they 
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brought  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  on  Pre- 
mier Ky  and  the  nine  other  ruling  generals 
to  hold  an  election  in  the  thick  of  a  war  for 
survival. 

The  decision  pulled  the  rug  from  under 
Thich  Trl  Quang's  ominously  gathering  revo- 
lution and  relegated  him  to  a  political  posi- 
tion as  weak  as  his  present  physical 
condition.  The  leader  of  the  militant  Ma- 
hayana  form  of  Buddhism  is  near  death 
from  a  hunger  strike  in  a  Saigon  hospital. 

The  decision  to  allow  a  vote  produced  the 
first  real  combing  this  country  has  had  since 
its  troubles  with  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Viet  Nam  began.  Government  teams  ob- 
tained what  amounts  to  the  first  comprehen- 
sive census,  the  first  clear  line  on  where  the 
people  stood  and  what  they  were  thinking 
about,  the  first  spelling  out  of  what  they 
hoped  for  In  the  way  of  a  new  constitution. 
In  the  combing  process,  many  Viet  Cong 
were  unearthed,  and  many  defected. 

The  election — and  those  which  axe  now 
certain  to  follow— will  be  the  most  effective 
means  yet  devised  to  clamp  down  on  Viet 
Nam's  traditional  corruption  in  high  places. 
The  proliferation  of  politicians  dependent 
on  the  public  vote  will  mean  that  the  public 
will  have  better  surveillance  of  their  activi- 
ties and  thus  a  more  restraining  influence 
on  tlieir  banditry. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  run  for  office  in  Viet 
Nam.  Virtually  every  man  and  woman  who 
announced  for  a  seat  in  the  Constitutional 
Assembly  was  subjected  to  open  or  covert 
threats  from  the  VC.  who  are  distressingly 
omnipresent.  It  takes  real  courage  to  vote, 
too,  particularly  In  the  remoter  regions! 
where  it  is  worth  a  person's  life  to  call  a 
cop  for  protection. 

But  hundreds  ran  for  office  and  millions 
voted,  and  the  feeling  here  is  that  great 
chains  dropped  from  these  bent  backs.  The 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  walk  a  bit  taller 
today.  They  have  engaged  In  an  exercise 
that  makes  them  one  with  their  great  good 
friend,  the  United  States.  They  feel  they 
are  now  on  their  way  to  duplicate  the  politi- 
cal solidity  which  South  Korea  has  found 
after  the  brutal  occupation,  brazen  war  and 
the  h-on  rule  of  old  Synghman  Rhee.  They 
feel.  too.  that  the  economic  miracle  that 
struck  Japan  after  Its  people  got  the  vote 
might  even  be  duplicated  here. 

Americans  have  been  urging  successive 
Saigon  governments  for  years  to  gear  up  an 
election  machine.  We  would  never  demand 
it.  Actually,  we  possess  much  less  control 
over  these  people  than  critics  at  home  and 
abroad  discredit  us  with.  As  George  Patton 
once  observed,  when  asked  what  It  was  like 
to  run  an  army,  It's  like  trying  to  push  a 
string  of  spaghetti  uphill.  Its  easier  to  pull 
it  up. 

It  would  have  been  easier  to  grab  the  rul- 
ing Vietnamese  generals  by  their  breast- 
medals  and  tell  them  how  we  want  things 
run,  but  It  Just  Isnt  done  that  way.  You 
Just  keep  prodding  the  spaghetti  and  finally, 
almost  Incomprehensively.  it  makes  It  to  the 
summit. 

Tlie  American  diplomats  and  military 
brass  here  have  done  a  remarkable  Job  of 
keeping  their  hands  off  the  political  picture. 
When  a  top  man  here  was  asked  today  If  he 
would  comment  on  the  way  Premier  Ky  U 
running  the  government — he  approves 
heartily  of  Ky.  by  the  way — he  looked  aghast. 
"I  wouldn't  think  of  expressing  my  high  re- 
gard for  him."  he  said.  "Ky  could  die  In 
the  clutches  of  my  embrace.  He'd  be  bom- 
barded  with  charges  of  being  our  puppet, 

"Let's  put  It  this  way:  For  hla  own  good, 
I'll  never  become  a  member  of  the  Ky  Club." 
which,  of  course,  he's  not." 


Motion  Picture  Code  of  Self-Regulation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  September  21, 
1966,  Washine1x)n  Post  concerning  the 
code  of  self-regulation  adopted  Septem- 
ber 20  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America. 

The  motion  picture  industry  occupies 
a  unique  and  important  position  in  our 
society  and  in  our  economy  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  industi-y  have  a  profound  im- 
pact on  our  Nation  and  its  citizens. 

It  has  therefore  been  generally  recog- 
nized that  attention  was  needed  to  the 
matter  of  updating  the  standards  for 
motion  pictuie  production  and  advertis- 
ing. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  new  code  of 
self -regulation,  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  industry  and  the  public,  may  have 
meaningful  results  In  the  area  of  provid- 
ing fair  and  reasonable  guidelines  for 
the  production  and  showing  of  movies. 

The  article  follows: 

Films  and  Freedom 

The  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica announces  today  a  new  code  of  self-reg- 
ulation for  the  film  production  industry.  For 
a  decade  the  principle  movie-makers  "of  the 
country  have  operated  under  a  production 
code  which  gave  rather  extravagant  Up  serv- 
ice to  Victorian  proprieties  and  had  a  steadily 
diminishing  relation  to  the  realities  of  con- 
temporary taste  and  artistic  expression. 
Jack  Valenti,  the  new  president  of  the  MPA, 
seems  to  have  made  it  his  first  order  of  busi- 
ness to  modernize  the  code  and  give  It  ef- 
fective meaning.  He  deserves  congratula- 
tions on  the  accomplishment. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  movie  section 
of  any  dally  newspaper  to  see  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  pandering  to  prurience  and 
vulgarity  in  the  current  bill  of  fare;  no  doubt 
this  is  a  shrewd  response  to  what  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  public  wants.  But  there 
Is  also  a  great  deal  of  first-rat«  entertain- 
ment and  a  quantity  of  extremely  interesting 
experimentation  in  motion  picture  themes, 
techniques  and  forms  of  expression.  The 
movies  can  have  freedom  to  flourish  as  an 
art  only  If  they  have  a  considerable  measure 
of  freedom  at  the  same  time  to  shock,  disgust 
and  even  outrage  a  portion  of  the  public. 

The  movie-makers  have  sought  to  preserve 
their  freedom  by  embracing  a  measure  of 
self-regulation — a  traditional  American  ap- 
proach. Their  new  code  seeks  "to  assure 
that  the  freedom  which  encovirages  the  art- 
ist remains  responsible  and  sensitive  to  the 
standards  of  the  larger  aoclety."  It  differs 
from  the  old  oode  In  two  respect*,  rirst.  It 
refrains  from  treating  any  Bubject  as  tabix), 
focusing  Its  regiUatlon  Instead  on  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  the  subject.  Second.  It 
embraces  a  clafisiflcatlon  system  for  Alms, 
candidly  announcing  to  the  public  that  some 
products  are  designed  for  adult  audiences 
only. 

The  standards  for  fllm  treatment  at  sub- 
Jecte  In  the  new  code  are,  perhaps  necessarily. 
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vague  and  pious.  They  provide,  for  example 
that  "evil,  sin,  crime  and  wrong-doing  shall' 
not  be  Justified,-  That  can  mean  anything 
or  nothing,  of  cotirse.  Propriety  being  a 
matter  of  taste,  there  are  botmd  to  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  concerning  It.  We  shaU  have 
to  see  how  the  new  oode  Is  administered 

We  think  voluntary  classification  is  a  good 
Idea— a  much  better  Idea  than  the  manda- 
tory and  official  classification  insututed  by 
law  In  Dallas  and  recently  approved  there  by 
a  decision  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. There  are  pictures  of  interest  to 
adults  which  some  of  those  adults  do  not 
wish  their  children  to  see. 

The  MPA  proposes  to  have  such  films  iden- 
tified as  "suggested  for  mature  audiences  " 
It  does  not  propose,  as  the  IJallas  ordinance 
does,  to  have  the  classification  made  by  a 
board  of  censors  or  to  penalize  exhibitors 
who  allow  Juveniles  to  attend.  It  puts  the 
responsiblity  for  protecting  children  where 
It  belongs — on  their  parents.  And  It  gives 
parents  the  notification  necessarv  for  them 
to  exercise  their  supervisory  role  Intelli- 
gently. That  is  about  as  much  as  can  be 
done  without  incurring  the  e\nls  of  censor- 
ship. 

The  new  code  affords  a  hopeful  augury  that 
the  motion  plcttire  Industry  Is  definitely 
coming  of  age.  Unfettered.  It  has  a  prodi- 
gious potential  both  as  art  and  as  entertain- 
ment. 


Freedom  of  Choice? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Tommy  Turner  for  the  Septem- 
ber 14  edition  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  concerning  the  school  district  In 
Groesbeck,  Tex.  Apparently  It  is  rather 
hard  for  some  of  our  Federal  emplovees 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  "freedom 
of  choice." 

Pref3>om     or     Choice:     Groesbeck     School 

Challenges  HEW 

(By  Thomas  E.  Turner) 

Groesbeck,  Texas.— The  Groesbeck  school 

board  figures  that  some  government  people 

in  Washington  don't  know  the  meaning  of 

the  word   "freedom." 

Or  the  legal  differences  between  desegrega- 
tion and  Integration. 

Groesbeck's  school  system  Is  calling  what 
It  considers  the  bluff  of  the  powerful  U  S 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, whose  approval  of  Integreatlon  plans  is 
necessary  in  order  for  a  school  district  to  i»et 
federal  money. 

lAst  year  the  school  system  desegregated. 
That  Is,  It  passed  ^e  required  "freedotn  of 
choice"  rules,  and  saw  to  It  that  everybody 
concerned  knew  about  It.  The  city's  300-pIus 
Negro  students  remained  In  their  school. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  shortly  before  the 
•tart  of  the  fall  semester,  six  men  from  HEW 
In  Washington  called  on  Groesbeck.  They 
wanted  to  know  why  It  wasn't  Integrated. 
And  they  aald  If  It  dldnt  do  so  this  yew  It 
would  loee  every  dime  of  federal  money. 

Groesbeck  schoolmen  told  the  investiga- 
tors the  Negro  students  are  sUll  In  their  usual 
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•efaool  bee»iiae  they  exercised  their  complete 

li*m\ nf  rtinirr  and  stayed  tbere. 

•Tb*  vlatton  aaid  a  "dual  achool  system" 
cannot  be  legal.  TOluntary  or  not. 

Tbey  aaid  **'^*-  the  government  would  be 
■atlailMl  to  begin  wltb,  U  the  Groasbeck 
^^.MntM  eloMd  the  first  two  grades  In  the 
Megro  elementary  acbocd  and  mored  the 
ohtldren  into  the  white  achool. 

Qrowbeck.  sayi  that  is  ooerclon  in  reverse — 
forcing  the  etudents  to  attend  a  school  they 
<lon*t  want  to — end  has  refused  to  go  along 
despite  the  threat  of  loelng  much  of  Its  la- 
come.  ^^  . 
School  Supt.  H.  O.  Whltehurst  stresses  that 
the  Oroeabeck  pupils  have  a  complete  "free- 
dom of  choice"  in  all  grades,  not  Just  a  "stair- 
step" or  token  plan.  The  white  high  school 
thla  year  has  a  Negro  teacher,  and  there  la 
a  white  teacher  in  the  Negro  school. 

To  determine  whether  Negro  studente  have 
l>een  intimidated  away  from  integration,  the 
team  ot  HKW  men  apent  three  days  in  a 
door-to-door  canvaaa  of  Negro  homes.  Lf 
they  found  a  single  instance  of  Intimidation 
the  school  system  hasn't  heard  about  It. 

Qroesbeck's  peppery  elementary  principal. 
James  Caudle,  a  longtime  crlUc  of  forced  in- 
tagraUon.  saya  he  bellevea  that  the  HEW  la 
aqulnnlng  a  trifle  tincomlortably  over  the 
Oroeabeck  sltuaUon — especially  In  view  of  a 
raeent  federal  court  ruling  in  Georgia  that 
a  school  board  can't  force  Negroes  to  attend 
a  white  schooL 

'•That's  exactly  the  situation  here,  saya 
Caudle.  "Ife  isn't  a  question  of  opposing  de- 
segregaUon.  or  being  too  slow  with  It.  We 
are  completely  deeegregated.  period.  Thati 
all  a  federal  court  could  order  us  to  do,  and 
we've  already  done  It.  We've  given  every 
student  freedom  ol  choice,  as  the  law  de- 
mands. And  they're  exercising  it.  They're 
not  ]u»t  doing  It  exactly  as  some  of  those 
Washington  people  would  like." 

OrxMsbeck  Journal  editor  Jack  Hawkins,  a 
state  representaUve  and  former  State  Boerd 
of  Education  member,  produced  a  causUc  edi- 
torial during  the  vlMt  at  the  HEW  Investl- 
gatcn.  He  asserted  that  they  "had  their 
nilads  made  up  even  before  they  hit  the  city 
Umlto  .  .  .  even   before  they   left  Washlng- 

tOQ." 

They  can't  understand,  saya  Hawkins,  that 
Racro  students  can  prefer  the  fine  school 
•that  mother  and  father  and  big  sister  and 
braCber  went  to  .  .  ."  Hawkins  says  he  b«- 
Ueree  some  federal  offldata  eealously  pushed 
the  big  new  financial  "aid  to  schools"  pro- 
gram as  a  sneaky  way  to  gain  control  of  the 
educational  system. 


Campaigns  Cost  Too  Mf  rn 
Frank  O'Connor  h.-\s  Joined  Fr.inklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Jr.  in  calling  for  an  agreed  ceil- 
ing on  campaign  e.Kpenses.  It  is  ea.sy  lo  be 
cynical  about,  these  appx-als.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
with  many  UberaJs  Uisalfected,  including 
the  chief  p.wmastcr  of  the  party,  the  luter- 
nation.al  L.idies  Garment  Workers  Union,  is 
sure  to  find  it  difficult  to  raise  funds.  The 
Democrats  are  far  from  pvivcrty-stricken.  but 
they  have  already  made  an  issue  of  Governor 
Rockefellers  wc':i!th.  Both  O'Connor  and 
Roosevelt,  therefore,  .^re  not  disinterested. 
But  neither  -.s  the  public. 

Quite  ap.-.rt  from  the  pre.sent  canipaigii. 
the  huge  cost  of  cor.ducung  a  modern  po- 
Utical  contest  and  the  lack  of  clear  legal  or 
ethical  guidehnes  on  how  to  meet  them  are 
posing  an  increasingly  difficult  problem  for 
Americans. 

The  drift  toward  chosslng  candidates  who 
are  wealthy  in  their  own  n^ht  h.ts  been 
pronounced;  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  of 
average  means  to  run  for  office  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident.  ITiis  does  not  mean 
that  American  poliUcs  has  to  revert  to  the 
day  when  every  candidate  had  to  prove 
he  was  bom  in  a  log  cabin  or  a  slum  to  be 
acceptable — but  neither  does  it  mean  that 
this  country  should  be  represented  in  po- 
litical  office   solely    by   men   of  means. 

The  problem  is  a  very  complex  one,  In- 
volving as  It  does  the  need  for  regulating 
both  the  source  of  campaign  funds  and 
the.r  expenditure;  the  disparity  between  the 
publicity  avenues  open  to  an  incumbent  and 
to  a.  new  man  in  politics;  the  ratio  between 
purchased  advertising  and  the  gratuitous 
support  of  various  organizations.  To  draw 
up  a  law  governing  all  the  ponderable  and 
Imponderable  Influences  which  afTect  a  can- 
didate's political  fortunes  would  be  difficult, 
U  not  impossible. 

But  surely  a  beginning  can  and  should  be 
made  toward  making  political  office  more 
palatable  for  those  candidates  who  do  not 
have  ready  access  to  lots  and  lots  of  mon- 
ey  either  their  own  or  that  of  their  friends, 

or   of   those  who   hope   to   be  friendly  with 
a  successful  office-seeker 

An  over-all  celling  on  cash  outlays  In  be- 
half of  a  candidate  would  be  such  a  begin- 
ning. It  should  be  tried,  by  agreement, 
during  the  present  state  campaign,  and  codi- 
fied Into  law  as  soon  as  the  Legislature 
can  get  around  to  it.  We  want  the  best 
men  for  office  la  this  country— not  Just 
those  who  have,  or  can  attract,  large  sums 
of  cash. 


were  designed  to  keep  people  from  voting. 
The  small  turnout  of  40  to  60  percent  la 
Anierlcan  elections  is  often  compared  unfav- 
orably with  other  Western  Democracies  which 
regularly  draw  90  percent  of  their  registered 
voters  to  the  polls.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
problem  is  not  American  apathy,  but  the  dif- 
ficult conditions  under  which  Americans  are 
forced  to  vote. 

Take  AUrvland's  recent  primary  election 
as  an  ex.ompie.  It  took  place  on  a  busy  work- 
ing dav  m  the  middle  of  the  week.  The  citi- 
zen who  works  and  still  wants  to  vote  must 
either  get  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  or  skip 
lunch,  or  ru.=>h  home  from  work  and  stand  in 
line  during  his  normal  dinner  hour.  In  many 
cases  the  line  is  long  and  out-of-doors.  If. 
as  in  the  case  of  Tuesday's  primary,  it  hap- 
pens to  be  raining  hard,  getting  soaked  is 
part  of  the  price  of  voting.  Sometimes  if  the 
polling  place  is  a  school,  the  line  is  indoors, 
but  in  this  case  the  voter  finds  all  the  avail- 
able parking  space  taken  up  by  the  teachers 
In  the  school.  And,  incidentally,  the  voting 
Jam  also  disrupts  the  routine  of  thA*6chool. 

How  do  other  cotmtrles  do  It  so  as  to  bring 
out  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  electorate? 
The  moot  Important  differenoe  from  the 
American  practice  U  that  elections  are  held 
on  Sunday,  or  election  day  Is  a  legal  holiday. 
This  gives  every  citizen  time  to  vote — In  fact 
It  makes  voting  his  primary  reeponsibiUty 
for  that  day. 

There  are  many  other  problems  connected 
with  elections  such  as.  In  Maryland,  loose 
and  Inadequate  elecUon  Uws,  ballots  with 
too  many  names,  and  politically  controlled 
elections  boards.  WJZ-TV  will  discuss  these 
In  subsequent  editorials. 

The  most  immediate  problem  Is  providing 
adequate  time  for  the  people  to  vote.  The 
solution  to  this  and  other  elecUon  problems 
must  be  found  through  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral action.  This  makes  it  aa  ideal  campaign 
Issue  between  now  and  the  general  election. 
It  Is  bad  enough  when  people  don't  bother 
to  vote,  but  it  is  much  worse  when  they  want 
to  vote  and  conditions  ctu-tall  their  oppor- 
tunity. 


Canpaifu  Cost  Tm  Mick 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NSW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'^ES 

Wedneadoy.  September  21,  196S 

Mr.  MDLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  how  expen- 
sive It  to  for  him  to  retain  his  seat  in  the 
ConsTCBS.  It  is  appalling  that  some 
candidates  feel  they  can  be  elected  to 
public  office  only  because  they  hatve 
available  to  them  enormous  amounts  of 
mcmey.  Unfortunately  they  have  some 
reason  to  believe  this  to  be  true. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  on  this 
matter  which  «)peared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 14.  1966,  edlUon  of  the  New  York 
"World  Journal  Tribune: 


They  Won't  Let  You  Vote 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MASYLAKO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1966 
Mr.  LONG  of  Man-land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  last  weeks  primary'  election  in 
Mar>'land  there  have  been  numerous  let- 
ters to  the  editor,  articles,  and  editorials 
criticizing  certain  aspects  of  the  election 
process.  I  should  like  yV  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  by  Kenneth  T.  Mac- 
Donald,  general  manager  of  WJZ-TV,  In 
Baltimore : 

Tket  Won't  Ler  You  Vote 
(Presented  by  Kenneth  T.  MacDonald.  gen- 
eral   manager,    V?JZ;-TV,    Baltimore,    Md, 
September  15,  1966) 

SomeUmee  It  seems  as  If  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms that  govern  elecUona  in  this  country 


WUlUton  Park  Proclaims  U.N.  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   NIW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1966 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
time  of  international  conflict,  economic 
depression  and  development,  and  politi- 
cal reevaluation  of  national  policies 
throughout  the  world,  the  need  for  an 
effective  world  organization  has  become 
increasingly  evident.  The  United  Na- 
tions stands  as  a  forum  where  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  can  strive  to  solve 
their  mutual  problems,  to  resolve  their 
conflicts,  to  insure  world  peace,  and  to 
work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. This  proclamation  by  Mayor  Fay 
of  Williston  Park  from  the  WillLston 
Times,  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  September 
21,  1966,  demonstrates  one  community's 
observance  of  United  Nations  Day, 
October  24.  which  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  worlds 
nations. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

Proclamatio  n 
Whereas  twenty-one  years  ago.  on  October 
twenty-fourth     1946,    the    United    Nationj 
Charter  came  Into  force;  and 
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Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  has  called  for  the  annual 
observance  of  October  twenty-fourth  as 
United  NatioiiB  Day,  to  be  celebrated  bj,j^ll 
Member  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  this  community 
ftre  fully  aware  that  our  survival  requires 
worldwide  cooperation:  and  that  this  coun- 
try's highest  hopes  are  In  harmony  with  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  people  everywhere; 
and 

■V.'h.Tefus  the  United  Nations  was  created 
to  mriintaln  pe.uc  in  the  world,  based  on 
respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  and 
to  raise  tlie  standard  of  living  for  all  men — 
purix>ses  which  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica wholeheartedly  supports;  and 

Where.os  the  United  Nations  is  the  only 
International  forum  where  nations  large  and 
sm.all  can  gather  together  In  their  common 
belief  that  the  conference  table  Is  better 
th.-in  the  battle  field;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  its  fam- 
ily of  agencies  h.xs  earned  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  and 
of  this  city  for  its  pr^ictical  achievements, 
which  directly  benefit  each  one  of  us  in  our 
dally  lives,  and  help  us  to  fulfill  the  human- 
it.iJian  obligations  which  Americans  have 
always  tried  to  serve;  and 

Wiiereas  the  success  of  the  United  Nations 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  good  will 
and  support  of  a  well-informed  public: 

Now  therefore,  I,  Roger  P.  Pay  Mayor  of 
Williston  Park  do  hereby  proclaim  Monday, 
October  24,  1966  as  United  Nations  Day,  and 
call  upon  aU  citizens  of  Williston  Park  to  ob- 
serve that  day  In  a  spirit  of  conamon  purpose 
with  the  aims  of  the  United  Nations;  I  urge 
everyone,  groups  or  Individuals,  to  participate 
in  programs  and  activities  designed  to  give 
support  and  encouragement  to  effective  U.S. 
participation  in  the  United  Nations.  I  ask 
all  citizens  to  observe  United  Nations  Day 
with  a  sense  of  rededicatlon  to  the  high 
truths  which  we  in  the  United  States  hold 
to  be  self-evident,  as  ejcpressed  for  us  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  for  all 
the  world  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 
Attest: 

Clyde  Pesro,  Sr., 

Village  Clerk. 
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The  Nation  Needs  Wayne  L.  Hayi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21,  1966 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I 
am  quite  proud  of  my  subcommittee 
chah-men  and  want  to  especially  com- 
mend Chairman  Wayne  L.  Hays,  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Or- 
ganization and  Foreign  Operations,  for 
the  outstanding  job  that  he  and  his  sul>- 
committee  did  in  handling  the  legisla- 
tion before  them  this  session. 

I  am  including  with  these  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  editorials  from  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  of  June  22,  1962;  the  Lorain, 
Olilo,  Journal,  which  is  not  In  Congress- 
man Hays'  district,  of  May  9,  1962;  his 
local  paper,  the  Times  Leader  of  March 
30,  1962;  the  Dover.  Ohio,  Daily  Reporter 
of  September  17, 1965;  and  the  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  Intelligencer  of  May  6,  1966.  The 
Tenor  of  all  of  these  Is  the  same  and 


that  Is  that  Congress  needs  more  people 
like  Wayne  L.  Hays. 

Tlie  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  22,  1962] 
The  Gimlet  Etx  or  Mb.  H.ays 

We  were  sorry  to  see  the  State  Department 
walk  up  Capitol  HUI  with  requests  for  a 
$;i00.000  home  for  the  U.S.  Anibassador  It 
Cyprus  and  a  Jl,370.000  apartment  building 
for  U.S.  diplomats  In  Japan.  Because  it 
Just  got  itself  kicked  unceremoniously  down 
aK.iin  by  Representative  Wayne  Hats.  Ohio 
Democrat,  and  chairman  of  a  House  subcom- 
mittee which  passes  on  oversea  construc- 
tion for  U.S.  diplomats. 

Of  the  Cyprus  project.  Mr.  Hays  said: 
"Even  BUlie  Sol  Estes  only  lives  in  a  $150,000 
house."  And:  "There  are  only  587.000  peo- 
ple on  the  whole  island."  Of  the  apartment 
proposal,  he  said:  "You  are  going  to  get  that 
over  my  dead  body."  He  added  that  there 
has  to  be  an  end  someplace  to  sending 
innumerable  people  to  Japan  and  that  this 
Is  a  good  place  to  start. 

The  upshot  of  the  Department's  collision 
with  the  Congressman  from  Ohij  is  that  the 
figures  for  both  projects  will  be  reworked 
without,  one  supposes,  doing  US  diplomacy 
irreparable  harm. 

The  taxpayer  watching  this  exchange 
can't  help  wondering  what  would  happen  to 
Federal  expenditures  generally  if  every  con- 
gressional committee  had  on  it  Ju.si  one  gim- 
let-eyed Hays. 

(From    the  Lorain    (Ohio)    Journal,   May   9, 
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Ajj  Ohioan  Protests 

One  Congressman  who  speaks  out  bluntly 
ag.ainst  some  of  the  ridiculously  wasteful 
practices  of  the  foreign  aid  program  is  an 
Ohioan,  Representative  Wayne  L.  Hays. 

Congres.sman  Hats,  whose  home  is  at 
Flushing,  Ohio,  represents  the  18th  Dlstrlrt, 
comprised  of  Belmont,  Carroll.  Columbians. 
Harrison,  and  Jefferson  Counties  (together 
with  Monroe,  Noble,  and  Tuscarawas  Coun- 
ties added  and  less  Carrol  County  lost  in 
1966).  He  Is  a  Democrat.  He  was  first  elected 
to  the  81st  CongresB  in  1948.  and  ha«  been 
reelected  in  succeeding  terms. 

Just  for  the  record.  It  is  briefly  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Hays  haa  a  solid  background.  He 
Is  a  college  graduate,  a  former  teacher  of  his- 
tory, was  mayor  of  Flushing  for  three  terms, 
volunteered  for  military  •ervlce  In  World 
War  II,  served  a  term  In  the  Ohio  Senate, 
and  served  ae  a  county  commlsloner  In 
Belmont  County. 

In  other  words,  he  has  adequate  educa- 
tional qualifications  and  extensive  political 
experience. 

Obviously,  Representative  Hats  can  speak 
with  as  much  authority  about  some  of  the 
flaws  of  foreign  aid  as  various  other  Con- 
gressmen, bemused  with  the  theory  of  giving 
away  money  to  win  friends  can  speak  of  its 
merits. 

About  a  week  ago  Mr.  Hays  declared  In  a 
protest  to  foreign  aid  officials  that  American 
taxpayers  are  footing  the  bill  for  $3.000-a- 
month  Cabinet  members  In  the  Congo. 

Foreign  aid  spokesmen  offered  the  usual 
argument,  thle  being  that  the  funds  being 
supplied  by  the  United  States  to  the  Con- 
golese are  not  the  same  funds  from  which 
the  Cabinet  members  are  drawing  their  ex- 
orbitant salarlee. 

Hays  replied  with  biting  logic  that  if  the 
Congolese  had  to  pay  for  the  food  and  other 
expenses  met  by  U.S.  funds,  that  the  official* 
wouldn't  have  money  available  for  their 
fabulous  salaries. 

Don't  give  me  that  old  argument  that  It 
Isn't  this  money,"  said  Congressman  Uays. 
"That  is  the  argument  TruJlUo  used  when 
we  gave  him  t600,000  In  1  year  and  he  gav» 
his  son  »  •600,000  allowance.  He  said  It 
wasn't  the  same  money." 


What  Hats  said  Is  clear  enough,  to  an 
ordinary  citizen  or  to  a  schoolboy.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  does  not  seem  very  clear  to  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  not  clear  at 
all  to  the  foreign  aid  officials  who  keep  dish- 
ing out  the  money — our  money —  to  other 
countries.  As  long  as  we  keep'  giving.  lliC 
recipients  will  remain  needy  and  greedy. 

The  question  is.  How  can  Congressjr.;in 
Havs  reuiin  his  clear  vision  in  the  Washing- 
ton atmosphere  that  seems  to  becloud  tiie 
eyes  of  many  of  his  compatnols  on  the  lor- 
eign  aid  i.ssue? 

\Vhate\er  the  aiiswer  to  tiiat  question  nusy 
be.  Mr.  Hays  deserves  encouragement  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  and  N.ttion  to  continue 
to  tight  against  foreign  aid  wnstef ulne.s,'- 

Letters  addressed  to  Repre.'-entatlvc  W.-vn-e 
L.  Hays,  House  Oltice  Building.  Washington, 
D.C..  will  reach  hnn. 

jFrom  tlie  Times  Leader,  Mar  30.  1962 1 
Conc;r.atvi.ations   Dve  Hays 

We  wish  to  commend  Congressman  Wav.nb 
L.  Hays  for  voting  against  President  Ken- 
nedy's tax  bill. 

While  there  are  many  of  the  facets  of  the 
bill  we  don't  like — probably  more  than  those 
with  which  Mr.  Hays  takes  exception— that 
Is  not  the  case  in  point. 

It  must  have  been  pretty  tough  for  the 
Flushing  Congressman  to  go  against  the 
wishes  of  his  fellow  Democrats,  even  the 
President,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  follow  his 
own  convictions  demonstrates  he  has  the 
courage  to  represent  his  district  to  the  beet 
of  his  ability.  And  It  has  been  our  observa- 
tion that  he  has  always  tried  to  do  Just  that. 

We  need  more  Representatives  In  Washing- 
tion  who  put  the  real  Interests  of  the  people 
above  political  expediency  and  personal 
ambition. 

I  From    the    Dover    (Ohio)     Daily    Reporter, 

Sept.   17.  1965) 

Cheers  for  Representativk  Hats 

UJ5.  Rep.  Wayne  L.  Hats  (D-Flushlngi  had 
some  well-worded  advice  tor  U.N.  Ambassa- 
dor Arthur  Goldberg. 

It  was  expressed  by  the  Ohio  congressman 
in  a  letter  to  Rep.  Thomas  P.  Morgan  (D- 
Pa.t,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Rep  Hays  informed  Cong. 
Morgan  he  wotild  not  serve  on  the  U.S  dele- 
gation to  next  week's  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly. 

Rep.  Hays,  who  is  chairman  of  the  House 
foreign  affairs  subcommittee  on  State  De- 
partment personnel,  told  Rep.  Mosgan;  "Aa 
a  member  of  the  legislative  branch.  I  wou'd 
not  feel  right  in  having  my  speeches  written 
or  censored  by  Ambas.'iador  Goldberg,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  executive  branch. " 

The  congressman  said  the  ambassador's 
explanation  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  backdown  on  Article 
19  of  the  UJi.  charter  "had  the  effect  of  ex- 
cusing the  Soviet  Union  of  making  any  pay- 
ments to  the  U.N.  except  those  it  wants  to 
make." 

Then  came  the  advice:  "I  sincerely  hope 
the  new  ambassador  will  learn  before  too 
much  longer  what  seems  to  have  escaped  him 
in  his  service  as  a  labor  lawyer  and  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  is  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  operate 
on  the  theory  that  what  is  theirs  is  theirs, 
and  what  is  ours  is  negotiable.  If  the  new 
ambassador  is  to  effectively  serve  the  intorest 
of  the  United  States,  he  will  have  lo  quickly 
learn  that  true  compromise,  and  I  behove  In 
compromise.  Involves  more  than  a  one-w.iy 
street." 

The  people  of  America  certainly  will  con- 
cur with  Representative  Hays'  Elatemcni  in 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Unions  attitude  that 
It  does  no  wrong  and  that  the  United  States 
must  kow-tow  to  whatever  position  it  as- 
sumes.   Each  time  tills  country  backs  down 
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on  world  Issues  In  which  Russia  takes  an.  op- 
posite viewpoint  the  universal  status  ol  the 
United  States  Is  weakened. 

Just  as  there  are  times  when  compromises 
are  In  order,  there  also  are  many  times  when 
no  compromise  should  be  made.  Letting  the 
Soviet  rJnion  off  the  UJI.  hook  regarding  its 
big  lOU  will  encourage  like  debtors  into  leav- 
ing the  U.S.  holding  the  bag.  And  this  coun- 
try already  U  footing  too  many  bills  around 
the  world. 


(From  the  Wheeling   (W.  V.».)    Intelligencer, 
May  6.  19661 

Atta  Bot — Watne  Hays  Brings  Needed  Prank 
Tai^k  to  EWplomatic  World 

Watnb  L.  Hats,  the  outsfxjken  Congress- 
man frotn  Ohio's  Eighteenth  District,  took  off 
the  verlaal  gloves  the  other  day  during  a  ses- 
sion erf  the  Council  of  Europe  at  Strasbcurc. 
Prance. 

Hats,  who  headed  a  four-member  congres- 
sional delegation  to  this  semi-annual  parlia- 
mentary get-together,  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  get  something  off  Ms 
chest  respecting  French  President  De  Gaulle's 
NATO  antics.  Breaking  through  the  camou- 
flage of  diplomatic  double  talk,  he  asked  his 
bearers  who  needs  enemies  with  friends  like 
the  French  around. 

Understandably  outraged,  diplomatically 
proper  Bdmond  Nessnler.  a  member  of  the 
French  Assembly,  promptly  characterized 
Hats'  remarks  as  "Impolite.  anti-Ehiropean. 
aggressive  and  caricature  of  French  policy." 
Another  member  of  the  French  delegation 
Buggeoted  that  Hats  had  exceeded  his  privi- 
leges as  a  guest  of  the  Assembly,  adding  that 
the  American  had  been  singularly  Insolent. 
but  that  perhaps  different  views  of  inter- 
national courtesy  are  entertained  on  differ- 
ent Bides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Nothing  daunted,  Hats  disclaimed  any 
ptirpoee  of  giving  offense,  but  emphasized 
that  he  just  wanted  to  bring  things  out  into 
the  open  and  have  the  facts  viewed  as  they 
are. 

"I  was,"  he  said,  "trying  to  convey  to  this 
body  and  to  the  Frence  what  is  happening  to 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States41s-a-vis 
France.  It  was  a  candid  appraisal  of  an 
eroding  of  the  great  reservoir  of  good  will 
which  the  French  had  in  the  United  States. 
If  you  think  anything  I  said  was  harsh  you 
should  hear  some  of  the  comments  of  the 
man  In  the  street,  who  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  talking  the  other  way  about  Prance. 
This  Is  something  about  which  you  may  be 
sensitive,  but  It  is  something  about  which 
you  ought  to  know." 

This  newspaper  never  has  succeeded  in 
working  up  much  Indignation  over  DeGaulle's 
performance  because  it  is  disposed  to  applaud 
rather  than  decry  nationalism  and  inde- 
pendence wherever  they  appear,  and  liecause 
we  feel  that  the  less  responsibility  we  have 
for  the  defense  of  Etu?op>e  or  any  Country  of 
Europe  the  better  off  we  will  be.  But  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  every  consideration. 
DeGaulle  Is  a  difficult  man  to  love.  That  he 
has,  as  Hats  so  forcibly  told  his  official  rep- 
resentatives at  Strasbourg,  undermined  much 
of  the  historic  good  will  Americans  have  held 
for  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

For  what  this  Is  worth  to  them,  it  is  some- 
thing, aa  Hats  says,  the  French  should  know 
about.  They  never  would  know  it  were  the 
nlcetle*  of  diplomatic  exchange  relied  upon 
to  get  the  knowledge  over  to  them.  So  we 
•ay  bully  for  WatnxI  A  little  noore  ot  this 
rough-and-ttimble  talk  from  the  realm  of  the 
•trlped  p«nt«  boys  might  do  the  art  of  di- 
plomacy, mnd  th«  cause  o(  international 
understanding,  a  world  of  good. 


Red  Aid  to  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    C.^LlFORN^A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
peatedly efforts  are  made  on  the  part  of 
administration  spokesmen  to  downplay 
the  part  the  US  S.R.  and  other  Eastern 
European  Communist  countries  are  play- 
ins  in  the  shipment  of  goods  to  North 
Vietnam.  i 

The.se  nation.s.  Poland.  Bul.garia, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Geimany,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  the  US  S  R.  are  actually 
shipping  si.snificant  amount^s  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  North  Vietnam. 
Undoubtedly  this  aid  is  helping  the 
North  Vietnamese  very  much  in  their 
aggression  against  South  Vietnam. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a  re- 
cent news  column  by  Dumitru  Danielopol 
which  appeared  in  the  September  12, 
1966:  SanDieco  Union,  dlscu.ssing  the  aid 
which  is  going  to  North  Vietnam  from 
these  countries. 

The  column  follows. 

BrLc.vRiA   Bo.isTS  ok   Aid   to   Nurth 

VlETN.AMESE 

(By  Dumitru  Danielopol i 

Russia  .%nd  all  her  s.\tc;iit.e  nations  are  ef- 
fectively helping  tlie  N<.'rth  Vietnamese  kill 
our  GIs. 

The  Reds  make  no  secret  of  it.  In  fact, 
they  bo.\.st  ri'oont  it. 

The  help  rendered  North  Viei  Nam  by 
Russia  and  iier  satellites  is  being  constantly 
increased. 

This  vixs  emphasized  m  tiie  recent  state- 
ment signed  by  Bulgaria  Cz<;-hoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Hung.u-y  Poland.  Romania  and 
ttie  US  S  R    at  a  Wiirsaw  Pact  meeting, 

"We  are  rendering,  and  will  go  on  giving 
the  DRV  (North  Viet  Nam  i  ever  increasing 
moral-political  support  and  every  kind  of 
assl.^tance.  Including  economic  help  and  as- 
sistance with  means  of  defense,  materials, 
equipment  and  specialists,  needed  to  repulse 
the  Americ.m  aggression  victoriously."  the 
st.itement  said. 

They  promised  to  send  "volunteers"  when- 
e'.er  North  Viet  Nam  asked  for  them. 

Tins  us  no  empty  promise 

The  Bulgarian  ne-Aspaper  Pogled  recently 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  kind  of  help 
Bui^ria  is  giving  Viet  Nam, 

Despite  the  hardships  caused  by  American 
bombing  ne:\i  Haiphong,  it  said.  Bulgarian 
ships  continue  to  bring  supplies. 

"The  Bulgaxiaji  ship  Georgi  Benkovsl  re- 
cently brought  sugar  from  Cuba  Into  the 
Port  of  Haiphong."  it  boasted.  "The  Bul- 
garian Red  Cross  sent  vast  quantltiea  of 
medicines,  medical  Instrtiments.  bandages 
bedding  and  clothing  " 

Money  for  this  is  being  collected  In  Bul- 
garia directly  or  through  the  sale  of  special 
"Aid  for  Viet  Nam"  stamps, 

Bulgaria  is  also  sending  electric  trucks, 
steam  boilers,  hydraulic  pumi)s,  cables,  spare 
parts.   Insulators,  etc. 

It  also  has  undertaken  to  construct  and 
equip  transformer  posts,  refrigerators,  can- 
ning factories  and  engineering  workshops. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  signed 
earlier  this  ye&r  part  of  lit  ia  given  tree  of 
cost  and  the  rest  on  long  term  credits. 


Similar  agreements  have  been  signed  with 
North  Viet  Nam  by  Russia  and  the  other 
satellites. 

Bulgarian  exports  to  Hanoi,  the  paper  said. 
have  Increased  25  per  cent  over  last  year. 

"Enterprises  all  over  the  country,"  it  said, 
"are  completing  their  orders  to  Viet  Nam 
ahead  of  schedvde." 

The  Communist  boss  in  Romania.  NIcolne 
Ceausescu,  also  is  stepping  up  help  to  North 
Viet  Nam. 

He  says  his  government  is  taking  "appro- 
priate steps  to  Increase  the  material,  politi- 
cal and  moral  support  given  to  the  Viet- 
namese people  tintll  the  US,  aggressor.s  .ire 
completely  smashed." 


Cities  Begin  To  Think  Federal  Aid  To 
Build  Sewer,  Water  Systems  Isn't  Any 
"Bargain" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  29,  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  we 
eiiacted  new  water  pollution  control  leg- 
islation and  had  high  hopes  that  this 
extremely  vital  program  would  begin  im- 
mediately to  show  some  accomplishment 
and  some  achievement  in  our  battle  to 
preserve  the  usable  water  supplies  of  this 
Nation.  Unfortunately,  the  problem  has 
lagged.  Some  blame  a  lack  of  funds  and 
others  blame  the  division  of  authority  be- 
tween various  agencies  of  Government. 
Whatever  is  wrong,  we  cannot  tolerate 
much  delay.  We  are  very  late  in  starting 
this  program  and  eveiT  moment  lost 
means  more  serious  water  problems  for 
the  cities  of  our  Nation  in  the  future. 

Writing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Neil  Ulman  has  summailzed  some  of  the 
problems  and  I  believe  his  findiiigs  and 
comments  should  be  of  intei'est  to  all. 
I  include  the  Ulman  article  with  my  re- 
marks as  follows: 
Cities  Begin  To  Think  Federal  Aid  To  Bmu) 

Sewer,   'Water   Ststems   Isn't   Any    "Bar- 
gain" 

(By  Nell  Ulman) 

Cities  and  towns  that  have  lined  up  with 
their  hands  out  for  Government  aid  in  con- 
structing 3C-^cr  and  water  projects  are  begin- 
ing  to  think  that  Federal  funds  aren't  the 
"bargain"  they're  cracked  up  to  be. 

The  demand  for  50%  grants  under  various 
Government  programs  fax  outstrips  the  avail- 
able funds,  with  the  result  that  many  mu- 
nicipalities' chances  of  getting  any  aid  are 
slim.  In  addition,  those  towns  that  have 
been  told  they're  in  line  to  receive  Federal 
help  with  their  projects  can  expect  to  wait 
months  or  even  years  before  they  receive 
any  funds. 

Although  Congress  has  appropriated  $100 
million  to  be  granted  this  year  tinder  just 
one  program,  that  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  'Urban  Development,  requests 
for  this  aid  from  thousands  of  communities 
totaled  about  $3   billion  as  of  Aug^ust. 

rUTTLTTY    OF   THX    HOPES 

The  futility  of  the  hopes  of  receiving  Fed- 
eral money,  at  least  tor  many  oomxnunltiee. 
means  that  taxpayers  In  those  to'wns  going 
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through  with  the  projects  are  going  to  end 
up  footing  a  bigger  bill  tliau  they  expected. 

In  the  Philadelphia  suburb  of  Newtown 
Township,  for  example,  bids  will  be  opened 
Sept  21  on  a  sewer-twnd  issue  of  $2.3  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  same  issue  a  citizens' 
group — on  the  day  of  bid  opening  in  July — 
demanded  the  town  cjincel  in  favor  of  seek- 
ing Federal  aid. 

Alter  rejecting  all  bids  on  the  sewer  bonds. 
Newtown  officials  held  a  series  of  meetings 
and  communications  with  Federal  agencies 
that  disclosed  that  even  if  Uic  township  were 
eligible  for  aid.  it  would  be  years  before  any 
trickled  down  to  its  sewer  system. 

So  Newto'wn  To'wnship  is  again  ready  to 
take  bids  on  its  bonds,  undoubtedly  at  a 
higher  interest  cost  than  in  July. 

LOW    Bl'T    CROWING    RUMBLE 

Altliough  relatively  brief,  Newtown's  abor- 
tive aid  search  was  the  kind  that  has  stirred 
a  low  but  growing  rumble  of  complaint  about 
increasing  delays  in  municipal  sewer  and 
water  projects  around  the  country  from  pipe 
makers,  securities  underwriters  and  construc- 
tion engineers.  Among  prime  targets  of  their 
pique,  ironically,  are  the  Federal  programs. 
Designed  to  stimulate  construction  of  sewer 
and  water  systems,  the  programs  in  many 
cases  have  produced  a  reverse,  depressant 
effect,  A  Commerce  Department  official  says: 
'Many  cities  were  ready  to  go  with  their 
projects  when  these  programs  came  out. 
But  any  mayor  wit.h  any  political  sense  could 
see  that  if  he  went  ahead  when  there  was  a 
chance  of  50";  Federal  aid,  he  would  be  very 
foolish,  politically." 

Ge')rge  A.  Robinson,  vice  president  of  the 
Natlon.il  Clay  Pipe  Institute  and  its  director 
of  Government  relations,  says  many  hun- 
dreds of  communities  that  might  have  fi- 
nanced projecus  on  their  own  with  conven- 
tional bond  Issues  have  i)een  delayed  by  the 
lure  of  Federal  aid.  "Sales  of  cast  Iron, 
concrete,  clay  and  asbestos  cement  pipes  are 
an  off  on  account  of  It,"  he  adds. 

American  Vitrified  Products  Co..  the  Cleve- 
land-b.ised  pipe-making  subsidiary  of  Gen- 
eraJ  Waterworks  Corp.,  estlm.Ues  its  sales  of 
pipe  for  sewer  .ind  water  projects  has  de- 
clined between  10'^  and  25%  this  year  as 
customers  siiy  they  are  waiting  to  receive 
Federal  aid  before  suorting  projects.  "Tight 
money  and  low  bond  prices  are  partly  to 
blame,  too."  says  Tracy  Price,  American  Vit- 
rified s  sales  manager.  "But  we're  more 
.  affected  by  Uie  towns'  waiting  for  Federal 
funds.     It's  a  pretty  common  complaint." 

Certain-Teed  Products  Corp.  and  Johns- 
Manville  Corp.  also  report  declines  In  sales 
of  pipe  for  sewer  and  water  projects,  blam- 
ing the  Federal-aid   bottleneck. 

FOUR    MAIN    PROGRAMS 

Government  aid  for  local  sewer  and  water 
projects  is  administered  under  four  main 
progriuns  by  four  Cabinet  departments. 
The  newest  program  dispenses  about  $100 
million  annually  in  50%  grants  under  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965, 
admuustered  by  HUD.  In  addition:  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  annually  grants 
about  $1.50  million  for  sewers  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  the 
Department  of  Commerce  devotes  part  of  its 
public-works  budget  to  sewers  through  the 
Economic  Development  Administration,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  make 
grants  and  loans  totaling  about  $110  million 
to  small-town  sewer  projects  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Tlie  HUD  program  provides  a  good  example 
of  how  demand  outstrips  available  funds, 
causing  delays.  Publicity  attendant  on  en- 
actment of  the  housing  act  in  Augtist  1965 
"brought  a  raft  of  inquiries  from  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country,"  says  Jerome  E. 
Parker.  Philadelphia  regional  director  of  the 
Comnnmity  Facilities  AdnUnistration.  "I 
venture  to  say  many  have  delayed  financing 
In   hopes   of    getting    Federal    money."    An 


official  of  the  Commerce  Department  criti- 
cizes HUD  for  failing  to  notify  applicants 
of  the  shmness  of  their  chances  for  getting 
aid.  but  he  concedes  that  HUD  is  f.iced  with 
a  st.aggering  screening  task. 

WAITING     AND     WAmNC 

Meanwhile  such  communities  as  Scotls- 
dale.  Ariz,,  involved  in  a  two-citv  sewer  proj- 
ect with  Phoenix,  are  waiting.  ""We  applied 
to  HUD  for  a  50 '-^  grant,  or  JiLst  under 
$500,000.  last  February."  reports  Kenneth 
MacDonaid.  Scottsdale's  engineer.  "In  the 
spring  we  were  told  we  mightn't  hear  until 
the  fall  If  we  could  get  the  money.  Last  we 
heard,  our  application  was  under  active 
consideration."  Mr,  MacDonaid  savs  Scotts- 
dale  bus  already  sold  bonds  for  half  the 
project's  mUlion-doUar  cost  and  could  raise 
the  other  half  by  bonds  if  necessary.  "The 
desire  to  wait  is  Just  a  matter  of  local  econ- 
omy. Of  course,  if  industry  develops  around 
the  airport  that  needed  sewers  badly,  we 
might  have  to  go  the  bond  route  for  the 
other  half  Right  now.  there's  no  sanitary 
emergency" 

"Some  township  officials  will  wait  for 
Federal  aid  even  where  you  point  out  that 
it  may  increase  the  overall  cost  of  a  proj- 
ect," asserts  the  head  of  a  large  New  York 
engineering  firm  that  does  consulting  work 
on  sewer  and  water  projects.  He  says  a 
New  Jersey  client  community  constructing 
a  $5  million  project  wailed  for  $400,000  in 
Federal  aid,  even  though  Federal  require- 
ments lor  construction  and  wage  scales  in- 
creased the  project's  cost  by  more  than  the 
$400,000  grant.  "The  town  officials  felt  they 
must  accept  the  grant  to  avoid  criticism," 
the  engineer  says. 

Another  kind  of  delay — associated  with 
projects  in  towns  of  less  than  5.500  popula- 
tion, aided  by  grants  and  loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration — has  upset 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association.  The 
IBA  has  formed  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate member  complaints  that  Farmers 
Home  agents  are  talking  townships  out  of 
bond  contracts  so  that  the  agency  can 
give  or  lend  them  the  money  instead. 

For  example,  Junction  City,  Ky.,  is  getting 
fiiiiincing  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration for  its  $1  million  sewer  project,  but 
had  signed  a  contract  with  Magnus  &  Co., 
investment-bond  dealers  in  Cincinnati,  to 
Issue  $350,000  in  bonds  for  an  additional 
water  project.  "However,  we  hate  to  take  the 
step  ourselves  if  there  might  be  Federal 
money  available."  says  Junction  City  Mayor 
Jerry  E.  High.  Jr.  Just  who  initiated  the 
suggestion  that  the  agency  finance  the  water 
project  as  well  is  in  dispute,  but  Mr.  High 
says  the  agency  has  told  him.  "We  cannot 
talk  to  you  about  water  so  long  as  you  have 
a  fiscal  agent."  As  a  result.  Junction  City 
has  been  looking  Into  the  possibUity  of 
breaking  its  contract  vrtth  Magnus.  "We'll 
probably  decide  in  the  spring  how  to  finance 
it,"  says  Mayor  High.  The  delay:  "at  least 
six  months — possibly  up  to  a  year," 

Herbert  Zlnsmeister,  an  engineering  con- 
sultant to  SummltvlUe.  Ind,.  says  the  town  is 
waiting  for  a  commitment  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  allow  it  to  proceed 
on  a  $435,000  project.  The  town,  he  says, 
"would  be  well  into  construction  now — if  it 
had  accepted  bids  for  bonds  submitted  on 
May  12."  However,  Interest  costs  have  risen 
so  much  since  then  that  the  town  "probably 
couldn't  afford  bonds"  In  today's  market  and 
will  have  to  wait. 

William  H.  Lawler.  counsel  to  SummltvlUe, 
concedes  the  delay  but  says,  "We're  happy 
to  wait:  Us  going  to  save  us  quite  a  bit  of 
money."  SummltvlUe  has  a  sanitary  emer- 
gency of  sojts  and  Is  under  state  order  to 
build  its  project.  But  Mr.  Lawler  says :  "The 
state  has  been  kind  in  allowing  us  to  continu- 
ance because  of  the  delay  In  Government  fi- 
nancing. We  would  have  started  In  early 
July  with  the  bonds.  Now  we  may  start  by 
the  first  of  next  year." 


President   Ferdinand   E.   Marco$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  fiiend  Dr.  Diosdado  M.  Yap. 
edits  and  publishes  a  magazine  entitled 
Bataan.  devoted  to  news  of  the  Piiilip- 
pines  and  related  happenings. 

On  the  occasion  of  President  Ferdi- 
nand E.  Marcos'  visit  to  this  country,  the 
entii-e  September  issue  was  devoted  to 
President  Marcos.  Dr.  Yap  wrote  an  in- 
spii-ing  editorial  and  It  Is  my  wish  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  by  inserting  It  herewith  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Dawn  of  a  New  Chapter 
A  new  era  is  about  to  dawn  In  the  Philip- 
pines. With  the  inauguration  of  Ferdinand 
E.  Marcos  as  the  sixth  President  of  the 
Philippine  Republic,  a  new  chapter  in  th« 
history  of  our  country  will  be  written,  Th» 
style  will  be  different;  the  subject  Jnatter 
bizarre;  the  treatment  novel;  the  pace  fast 
and  full  of  vigor;  the  development  steady 
and  ascending. 

Previous  chapters  have  been  written  under 
a  different  atmosphere  and  a  different  back- 
ground. The  t>-rannies  of  political  caci- 
quism  have  been  overthrown  and  the  dic- 
tatorship of  so-called  established  reputation 
has  been  demolished  by  the  democracy  of 
new  values  as  assessed  and  decided  by  the 
common  masses.  The  people  liave  decided 
once  and  for  all  that  the  choice  is  theirs  and 
they  will  take  no  dictation  from  any  self- 
appointed  dictator. 

Ferdinand  Marcos  went  to  the  people.  He 
went  from  barrio  to  barrio,  shook  hands  with 
the  people,  ate  with  the  people,  lived  with 
the  people  and  showed  them  that  he  is  one 
of  them.  And  the  people  who  were  looking 
for  a  leuder  they  can  trust  because  he  has 
their  simplicity,  their  humility,  their  short- 
comings and  even  their  poveirty,  rallied 
around  him  and  chose  Mm  as  their  man. 
Thus  did  Marcos  frustrate  the  attempt  to 
foist  on  the  people  one  who  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  people  and  who  would 
have  served  his  Interests  and  not  that  of  the 
people. 

Marcos  did  something  else.  He  raised  the 
barrio  to  a  national  level,  thereby  concen- 
trating public  attention  on  the  heretofore 
neglected  and  forgotten  barrio  people.  This 
is  fundamental  in  the  Philippines  today.  For 
the  barrio  folk  in  1966  are  living  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  their  giandfathers 
lived  in  1896.  The  same  nlpa  huts,  the  same 
impassable  barrio  roads,  no  plumbing  facili- 
ties, the  pigs  and  the  goats  a«d  the  chickens 
raised  under  the  bamboo  floor,  the  same  rice 
and  dried  fish  as  their  only  food  dtiv  In  and 
day  out. 

The  ranqiips  could  get  loans  from  the 
Philippine  National  Bank  and  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  the  tune  of 
millions  without  any  collateral  and  buy  huge 
estates  and  plantations.  But  there  was  not 
a  single  centavo  for  the  barrio  people,  none 
to  Improve  their  schools  or  their  sanitation 
or  give  them  or  their  children  the  promise 
of  a  better  tomorrow.  Marcos  went  to  the 
barrios  and  told  the  people  he  was  interested 
in  their  welfare,  that  he  would  prosecute  the 
grafters,  the  crooks,  the  Incompetents,  and 
that  he  would  give  primacy  to  the  barrio 
needs. 

A  new  chapter  will  be  written.  Those  who 
enriched  themselves  at  the  expervse  of  the 
people,  incompetents  who  flaimted  their  In- 
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anltles  abroad  with  the  flamboyance  of  play- 
boys, the  while  playing  at  being  diplomats 
when  they  have  neither  the  brains  nor  the 
experience  nor  the  prestige  to  represent  the 
nation  abroad,  relatives  who  took  advantage 
of  their  Influence  to  mulct  the  gullible  and 
the  unwary,  ten  f>ercenters  who  peddled 
power  and  patronage,  tax  evaders  who  have 
deprived  the  government  of  millions  of  reve- 
nue because  they  are  close  to  Malacanan — 
all  these  will  disappear  from  the  political 
scene,  for  the  day  of  reclconing  has  come  for 
them.  Under  Marcos  the  dishonest  will  be 
punished  and  the  incompetent  weeded  out. 

This  is  indeed  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 
The  people  went  to  the  polls  unafraid.  They 
dared  terrorism.  Intimidation,  coercion. 
They  watched  the  election  inspectors. 
guarded  the  ballot  boxes,  reported  attempts 
at  committing  frauds.  It  was  an  alert  citi- 
zenry that  took  its  duty  seriously  and  exer- 
cised its  right  of  Bxiffrage  with  dignity  and 
responsibility.  The  press  was  vigilant,  fair 
and  objective:  the  radio  was  on  the  job  con- 
tinuously, for  forty-eight  hours;  the  women 
took  an  active  part,  organized  themselves 
into  units  and  acted  as  vigilantes:  the  youth 
did  their  share  In  mobilizing  public  opinion 
against  frauds  and  terrorism. 

Eternal  vigilance  Is  not  only  the  price  of 
liberty;  It  Is  the  safeguard  that  can  insure 
freedom.  Where  there  is  no  vigilance  liberty 
dies,  democracy  withers.  The  Filipino  peo- 
ple showed  that  they  deserve  freedom  because 
they  can  exercise  that  vigilance  which  free 
men  know  is  Indispensable  to  protect  their 
rights  and  liberties. 

But  with  vigilance  must  go  sacrifice 
Where  the  people  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  liberty  is  meaningless  and  de- 
mocracy an  empty  word.  And  that  Is  why 
we  salute  the  new  dynamic  leader  of  our 
people,  Ferdinand  Marcos,  whose  personality 
now  dominates  the  entire  Philippine  scene. 

A  new  era  dawns  for  the  Philippines  and 
Asia.  The  Filipinos  have  shown  democracy 
can  live  In  Asia.  Where  the  people  can  ex- 
ercise vigilance  and  are  ready  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  personal  ambitions  to  protect  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  their  people,  liberty 
,  like  the  sun  will  always  shine  resplendent. 
•  no  matter  how  dark  the  night  before.  For 
liberty  to  »be  truly  appreciated  must  be  a 
Jewel  aealously  guarded  and  at  all  times 
•toutly  defended. 


Corn  Refiners  Declared  Allegiance  to 
Fanners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NORTH  cakolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  21.  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  most 
unusual  and  heartening  development  In 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

Com  Refiners  Association,  Inc.,  has  ap- 
proved a  most  remarkable  statement  of 
policy  which  states.  In  part,  that  it  owes 
a  debt  to  American  agriculture  to  "help 
acquaint  the  vast  nonfarm  sector  of  the 
American  public  with  the  tremendous 
contributions  and  vitality  of  American 
agriculture  and  the  basic  need  for  a  pros- 
perous agriculture." 

Some<Mie  may  ask  what  Is  the  Com  Re- 
finers Association,  Inc.,  for  it  cannot  be 
foimd  in  the  telephone  directory  for 
Washington  where  it  has  its  headquar- 


ters, nor  can  it  be  fomid  in  any  list  of 
national  associations. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  the  present 
anonymity  of  the  a,ssociation.  Until  re- 
cently, it  was  the  Com  Industries  Re- 
search Foundation,  Inc.,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  many  years  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  and  then  In 
the  Capital.  The  foundation  is  com- 
prised of  most  wet  millers  of  com.  As 
the  years  went  by.  it  directed  it-self  more 
and  more  to  representing  ilie  overall  in- 
terests of  this  valuable  industi-y.  AS 
some  of  you  know,  the  com  wet  millers 
manufacture  starches,  sirups,  sutiars,  oil, 
and  gluten  feed  and  meal.  In  1965,  com 
rcfinei-s  purchased  1  bushel  out  of  every 
5  which  went  to  uses  other  than  livestock 
feeding.  Research  was  and  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  association's  work  but  it 
is  only  a  part  and  the  fonner  name  was 
somewhat  misleading  as  to  what  the  or- 
ganization represents  and  does. 

The  name  change  is  not  unusual. 
Most  remarkable,  however,  is  tiie  decla- 
ration of  policy  which  states  that  corn 
wet  m;llers  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
inform  the  public  alX)Ut  the  tremendous 
sign.ficance  of  American  agriculture's  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity.  Insofar  as  I 
know,  no  other  agri-business  industry,  or 
association,  has  gone  foimally  on  record 
thai  it  owes  a  responslbi'ity  to  the  Na- 
tions  fai-mers  and  will  try  to  cari-y  out 
that  responsibility. 

It  is  hiFhly  important  that  the  public 
understand  that  an  adequate  and  com- 
prehensive farm  progi-am,  one  which  will 
keep  agriculture  stable  and  prosperous 
and  in  a  position  to  meet  the  demands 
put  upon  it.  is  imperative.  For  this  coun- 
try must  not  only  help  bridge  the  world 
hunger  gap,  but  must  devote  its  energies 
and  resources  to  help  upgrade  and  mod- 
ernize farming  in  the  many  underdevel- 
oped countries  in  A.sia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

Consequently,  I  am  highly  gratified  by 
the  action  of  the  Com  Refiiiers  Associa- 
tion. I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  asso- 
ciation and  to  its  president,  Robert  C. 
Liebenow,  who  has  shown  most  unusual 
vision  and  energy  as  an  agri-business 
leader 

Mr.  Liebenow  was  president  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the  world's 
largest  commodity  exchange,  from  1956 
to  1965.  While  in  this  post,  he  and  the 
board  carried  out  a  systematic  program 
which  told  the  public  that  the  productiv- 
ity of  agriculture  was  one  of  the  best  as- 
sets which  this  country  has  from  many 
standpoints,  including  the  standpoint  of 
national  security.  Ftor  example,  what 
would  the  situation  of  India  be  today  If 
American  farmers  had  not  produced  the 
millions  of  tons  of  foodstuffs  which  we 
are  shipping  to  that  great  country  every 
year?  There  would  be  riots  and  deaths 
on  a  scale  which  mdght  tear  Asia  to  pieces 
and  enable  an  easy  takeover  by  Red 
China.  I  think  the  speech  by  Mr  Lieb- 
enow back  In  1960,  "The  Farmer  Needs 
a  Good  Press  Agent."  is  a  pood  example 
of  his  foresight.  In  1964,  In  a  speech  in 
Denver,  he  called  for  a  program  along 
the  hnes  of  the  food-for-peace  program. 
I  consider  Mr.  Liebenow  an  agricul- 
tural statesman  even  if  he  does  not  di- 
rectly represent  farmers.    He  sees  that 


the  prosperity  of  his  organization  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
depend  upon  a  sound  and  thriving  agri- 
culture. I  congratulate  him  and  the 
Corn  Refinei-s  Association  upon  their 
action  and  mge  other  groups  to  consider 
their  example.  The  step  taken  by  the 
corn  refiners  is  all  the  more  unusual, 
since  their  interests,  from  a  shon- 
sighted  standpoint,  might  seem  to  lie  in 
the  lowest  price  possible  for  their  basic 
raw  material,  corn.  In  taking  the  long- 
range  point  of  view,  this  group  is  to  be 
commended  and  supported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  should  have  the  oppoilunity 
of  Hading  the  com  refiriers'  statement  of 
policy  and  I  am  inserting  the  statement 
with  these  remarks: 

A  Statement  of  Policy  by  Corn  Refiners 
Association.  Inc.,  Washington.  DC. 

(Note. — On  September  15,  1966,  Corn  In- 
dustries Research  Poutidatlon  (CIRF)  be- 
came Corn  Refiners  Association,  Inc  .  with 
CIRF  l>ecoming  a  division  of  Corn  Re.finers 
Association,  Inc.) 

Corn  Refiners  Association.  Inc..  national 
organization  of  11  member  corn  refiners,  has 
recognized  since  its  founding  that  its  mem- 
ber com{)anies'  best  interests  are  dependent 
upon,  and  contributory  to,  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

One  measure  of  corn's  importance  to  this 
economy  is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  corn  raised  by  American  farmers 
each  year  is  exceeded  by  no  other  crop.  In 
1965.  the  value  of  corn  grown  amounted  to 
more  than  $4.5  billion. 

A  tiasic  measure  of  the  Importance  of  the 
corn  refljiing  industry  to  corn  producers  is 
the  fact  that  corn  refiners  in  1965  purchased 
one  bushel  out  of  every  five  that  went  to 
uses  other  than  llvestoclc  feeding.  Next  to 
livestock  feeding  and  exports,  corn  refiners 
are  American  corn  producers'  biggest  single 
customer. 

Corn  refiners'  purchases  of  corn — amount- 
ing to  more  than  200  million  bushels  In 
1965 — thus  strengthen  farmers'  prices. 
Corn  refiners'  hedging  activities  on  commodi- 
ties exchanges  help  promote  expanding  mar- 
Itets  for  American  corn  at  prices  that  are 
fair  to  producers. 

In  1965,  Com  Refiners  Association-member 
companies  manufactured,  packaged,  siilpp/cd 
and  sold  more  than  2.5  billion  pounds  of 
starches,  2.8  billion  pounds  of  syrups.  1.0  iiil- 
llon  pounds  of  sugars.  350  million  pounds  of 
crude  and  refined  oil.  and  1.4  million  tons  of 
gluten  feeds  and  meal.  Significant  quantities 
of  the  products  of  corn  refining  are  sold  into 
export  markets  and,  through  this  channel, 
corn  refiners  are  helping  to  open  up  new. 
expanding  markets  for  American  farmers, 
with  concomitant  benefits  to  the  US  bal.ince 
of  payments. 

Here  at  home  the  producus  of  corn  refining 
go  Into  hundreds  of  food,  paper,  textile, 
metal-working,  medicinal  and  many  other 
uses  so  essential  to  improving  the  stiindard 
of  living  of  all  Americans.  Products  of  corn 
have  a  vital  role  in  our  defense  as  well 

As  useful  as  they  may  be  in  helping  to  mar- 
ket processed  farm  products  efficiently  and 
economically,  corn  refiners  have  another 
fundamental  responsibility.  This  is  to  help 
inform  the  public — in  particular  the  urban 
public — about  the  significance  of  the  un- 
paralleled efficiency  and  productivity  of 
American  agriculture.  For  when  Corn  In- 
dustries Research  Foundation.  Inc  .  was 
formed  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago. 
one-quarter  of  the  American  people  lived  on 
farms.  Today  only  seven  percent  of  our 
population  live  on  the  Nation's  farms.  Our 
farmers  are  fewer  but  more  efficient.     Tliey 
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take  the  risks  of  flood,  early  frost.  Insects, 
hail  and  drought  and  uncertain  markets. 
They  should  be  fairly  and  equitably  rewarded 
for  their  great  contributions  to  our  national 
prosperity. 

Agriculture  is  our  most  important  single 
industry,  utilizing  more  workers  than  the 
combined  employment  in  transportation, 
public  utilities,  steel-making  and  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  The  shrinking  number  and 
proixsrtion  represented  by  our  farm  popula- 
tion has  led  some  people  to  conclude  that 
agriculture  is  of  only  minor  importance  in 
the  United  States  today. 

Such  a  conclusion  overlooks  the  tre- 
mendous investment  of  farmers  in  the  tools 
of  their  productivity — an  amount  equivalent 
to  about  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  current 
asset  of  all  corporations. 

The  marvelous  productivity  of  American 
agriculture  gives  the  American  people  an 
abundant  and  nutritious  supply  of  food  at 
prices  which  are  cheaper  in  terms  of  human 
effort  expended  than  in  any  major  country  of 
the  world. 

We  feel  it  essential  that  all  the  American 
people  understand  the  contribution  that 
American  agriculture  and  related  business 
enterprises  are  making,  not  only  to  this  Na- 
tion but  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 
For  through  this  production  miracle  we  have 
the  basic  means  not  only  to  export  at  an  in- 
creasing rate,  but  also  the  means  to  help  the 
developing  countries  help  themselves.  U.S. 
agriculture  is  in  the  forefront  of  building  a 
better  world  and  helping  to  create  a  political, 
social  and  economic  structure  suited  to  the 
aspirations  of  many  nations  oriented  toward 
freedom.  This  is  providing  strength  to  the 
Free  World  and  aid  in  the  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  communism. 

tJ.S.  farmers  outproduce  the  communist 
collective  farmers  many  times  to  one.  It  is 
the  inefflciencles  of  communist  agriculture 
which  are  forcing  the  communist  bloc  to  seek 
wheat  all  over  the  Free  World. 

The  Pood  for  Peace  program  has  become 
a  very  significant  form  of  U.S.  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance.  The  single  overriding  fact 
is  that  without  our  farmers'  productive 
capabilities,  the  entire  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
program  would  be  much  less  effective  than 
it  is  today.  Pood  from  American  farms  has 
saved  the  lives  of  millions  of  people.  Rural 
families  should  be  given  full  credit  for  what 
they  have  contributed  in  the  saving  of 
human  lives.  We  believe  that  when  the  his- 
tory of  the  20th  Century  is  written,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Food  for  Peace  program 
will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive steps  ever  teken  by  any  nation. 

Corn  Refiners  Association,  Inc.,  therefore 
believes: 

First:  That  United  States  agricultural 
poUcies  must  promote  the  stability  and 
prosperity  of  the  Nation's  farmers  and  that 
foreign  policy  ramifications  of  farm  programs 
must  be  in  accord  with  this  primary 
objective.  '' 

Second:  That  the  contrast  between  Amer. 
lea's  agricultural  productivity  and  com- 
munism's inability  to  feed  its  p^ple  Is  a 
weapon  which  should  be  exploited  to  Its 
fullest,  both  by  directing  attention  through- 
out the  world  to  the  differences  and  also  by 
empha.sizlng  the  part  which  farm  efficiency 
plays  in  national  policy  and  national  se- 
curity 

Third:  That  the  contrast  between  the  two 
systems,  as  Illustrated  in  agriculture,  Is  also 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  free- 
enterprise  system  ever  made,  since  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  agricultural  productivity  Is  al- 
most directly  proportional  to  agricultural 
Incentives. 

Becaase  its  member  companies  are  so  Im- 
portant to  the  American  corn  producer  and 
his  markets.  Com  Refiners  Association,  Inc., 
believes  it  owes  a  debt  bo  American  agricul- 
ture to  pursue  policies  through  Its  programs, 
statements  and  actions  which: 


1.  Help  acquaint  the  vaet  non-farm  sector 
of  the  American  pubUc  with  the  tremendous 
contrtbutlona  and  vitality  of  American  agri- 
culture and  the  basic  need  for  a  prosperoua 
agriculture. 

2.  Help  American  farmers  better  under- 
stand the  great  contributions  they  are  mak- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  make,  to  America's 
strength  and  general  prosperity. 

3.  Help  support  those  national  policies 
which  Insure  a  fair  return  to  farmers  and 
the  prosperity  and  stability  of  agriculture — 
our  most  important  single  industry. 

4.  Help  through  continued  research  sup- 
port to  increase  the  value  and  further  in. 
crease  the  utilization  of  corn,  our  top  crop. 


Congressman  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum:  Advo- 
cate of  Increased  Use  of  Food  in  For- 
eign Programs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  14,  my  distin.nruished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  Congressman 
Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  spoke  at  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Milk  Pi-oducers  Federa- 
tion in  Milwaukee. 

In  his  i-emarks,  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Wiscon.sin  I  Mr.  StalbaumI  described  his 
role  in  advancing  food  for  freedom  legis- 
lation. 

Moi'e  important,  however,  wei-e  his 
suggestions  that  a  new  approach  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  food  items  for  our  food 
progi-ams. 

Congressman  Stalbaum,  in  his  first 
term,  has  achieved  a  well-desei-ved  re- 
cognition as  one  of  the  Congress'  top 
spokesmen  on  fann  matters,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  dairying. 

His  remarks  desei-ve  consideration 
throughout  Government  and  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  take  the  time 
to  study  them : 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  invita- 
tion to  speak  at  this  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  working  with  your  people  and  certainly 
have  come  to  know  the  representatives  of  a 
great  many  of  your  members. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  my  Congressional 
office  has  become  sort  of  a  crossroads  meet- 
ing place  for  dairy  cooperative  representa- 
tives. They  have  called  on  me  from  such  di- 
verse areas  as  the  state  of  Washington  to  New 
England,  and  all  the  way  up  and  down  this 
country  of  ours  from  Southern  Texas  to 
Northeastern  Wisconsin. 

I  welcome  these  visits.  I  enjoy  them.  I 
find  that  when  these  people  call  on  me.  it's 
Just  like  talking  over  old  times  for  me. 

And  while  I  appreciate  the  plaudits  and 
the  compliments  which  have  been  paid  to  me 
in  my  representation  of  dairy  activities,  and 
while  I  am  willing  to  claim  some  success  in 
the  field  of  dairy  legislation,  It  la  my  own 
personal  belief  that  my  greatest  contribu- 
tion In  this,  my  first  term  In  Congress,  has 
been  in  pushing  the  Pood  for  Freedom  Act 
to  feed  the  hungry  people  of  the  world.  In 
the  longer  review  Insofar  a«  It  la  successful 
In  Its  helping  to  get  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world  to  feed  themselves,  this  may  well  b* 
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the  greatest  single  action  of  this  Congress 
particularly  in  creating  worid  tranquilltv  and 
certainly  in  ultimately  eliminating  the"  fric- 
tions that  develop  because  of  the  need  for 
people  to  push  beyond  their  borders  to  get 
more  food. 

Because  this  Food  for  Freedom  An  has 
great  impact  on  all  farm  programs  I  wish 
to  discuss  it  with  you  today. 

As  most  of  you  know,  a  little  over  ten 
ye.ir.s  ago,  the  F.x>d  for  Peace  Act  w.w  origi- 
nally pu&sed.  To  oversunphfv  very  brjelly 
this  Act  permuted  our  nation  to  use  its  f.irra 
surplu.^es  u>  be  distributed  among  foreign  na- 
tlon.s.  Through  some  ingenious  fin:incing 
those  nations  whic.'i  received  our  :\>od  sur- 
pluses could  use  the  monev  thev  owed  for 
these,  their  rupe  b.ilances.  etc  for  other  de.- 
velopment*  and  programs  within  their  own 
country.  The  net  result  has  been  ih.it  we 
provided  them  with  surpluses  of  our  faod 
which  in  turn  provided  for  development  of 
schools.  ro.Tds.  and  other  activities  within 
their  nations.  Frankly,  in  my  opinion  it 
lias  been  very  successful. 

Uafortun.-itely.  however,  these  nations 
often  tended  to  ignore  agricultur.il  develop, 
ment'in  using  our  Food  for  Peace  ;issistance 
From  our  standpoint,  too.  the  program  was 
very  successful.  Let  me  use  dairy  producu 
as  an  illustr.ition  Bv  1965.  we  were  utiliz- 
ing somewhere  over  $35  million  for  this  type 
of  program  Commeroijilly,  too.  by  1965  we 
were  sellinij  $111  million  worth  of  d.drv  prod- 
urts  overse.is.  ' 

Let  me  pause  here  .i  moment  to  exnlore  r.n 
old  myth  that  we  so  often  he:\r  in  America 
that  the.^^e  programs  have  hurt  American 
f.irm  exports.  Actually,  just  the  opp.isite  is 
true.  As  Don  Pearlberg  who  wis  a  Special 
Assi.=  tant  t  j  Prseident  Eisenhower,  tts  well  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  po'nted 
out  when  he  tejuified  before  our  Committee 
and  I  quote:  "There  is  a  deep  seated  belief 
that  if  we  help  the  less  developed  count.rir«8 
with  their  agricultural  production  w  will 
reduce  exports  of  American  farm  products. 
There  .are  no  doubt  individual  cases  in  which 
this  is  true.  But  the  great  weight  of  experi- 
enr-e  is  to  the  contrary 

Consider  these  facts.  First:  From  the  be- 
ginning of  U.S  agricultural  assistance  to 
1965.  commercial  agricultural  exports  for  dol- 
lars increased  from  $2  billion  to  »4  6  billion. 
Second,  our  best  commercial  export  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  products^are  those  coun- 
tries whose  agriculture  is  "the  mast  ad- 
vanced—Canada, Western  Europe,  and  Jap^n. 
Third,  a  number  of  countries  to  which  we 
have  given  both  technical  assistance  and 
agriculture  and  food  for  peace  have  "gradu- 
ated" from  the  food  for  peace  group  and  are 
now  taking  American  farm  products  for  dol- 
lars. Among  them  are  Japan.  Italv.  and 
Greece.  And  while  we  were  developing  these 
nations,  we  were  moving  our  surpluses  You 
are  going  to  hear  more  about  that  a  little 
later. 

I  submit  to  you  today  in  evaluating  I'.e 
Job  that  Orville  Freeman  has  done  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  his  greatett  legacy 
to  date  has  been  the  utilization  of  our  go-. - 
ernment  farm  surpluses  without  destroyi:  g 
our  domestic  or  foreign  comme.-cl.il  ma:ket 
systems. 

Along  about  mid-1965,  however,  wiili  S;>na- 
tor  McOovERN  who  had  administered  liie 
Food  for  Peace  program  leading  the  wav  sev- 
eral of  us  suggested  that  if  such  a  program 
as  Food  for  Peace  wiis  good  for<ynoving  sur- 
pluses, why  couldn't  it  and  why  shouldn't  It 
be  extended  to  American  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  general,  not  Just  surpluses  'Re- 
move some  of  the  production  restrictions.' 
we  said,  "and  allow  crops  to  be  grown  for 
these  programs." 

At  first,  only  John  Mackie  of  Michigan  and 
I,  two  freshmen,  were  the  only  Congressmen 
supporting  it.  But  the  program  had  such 
strong  appeal  among  non-governmental 
groups,  religious,  business,  labor,  foreign,  and 
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■o   forth,   that   other   Congressmen   became 
Interested. 

And.  finally,  on  December  7  la«t  year,  at 
»  large  seminar  In  Washington  at  which  I 
was  privileged  to  be  a  panelist.  Chairman 
CooLrT  of  the  House  AgriciUture  Committee 
■aid  he  would  hold  hearings  on  this  proposal 
early  In  1966. 

By  this  time,  those  of  us  who  had  plcr.pered 
In  pushing  this  program  (now  Joined  by 
many  others)  were  becoming  aware  that  all- 
out  U.S.  production  was  not  the  major 
answer.  To  attempt  to  meet  the  almost 
overwhelming  needs  of  the  world,  we  had  to 
concentrate  on  encouraging  other  nations  to 
move  from  a  primitive  to  a  modern  agricul- 
ture. 

The  old  Chinese  proverb,  oft  repeated  best 
•urns  this  up:  "Give  a  man  a  flish.  and  he 
will  eat  for  a  day;  teach  him  how  to  fish,  and 
he  will  eat  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

My  most  major  contribution  on  this  came 
on  January  27  when  In  speaking  on  the 
House  floor.  I  urged  a  "hard-boiled"  approach 
In  the  use  of  our  foodstuffs  In  pushing  for- 
eign agricultural  development.  In  one  para- 
graph. I  said:  "While  it  may  seem  hard- 
boiled,  our  foreign  agricultural  p)o!lcy.  in- 
cluding food  for  peace,  must  be  more  closely 
geared  to  the  willlngnecs  of  the  other  nations 
to  develop  their  own  agriculture  and  their 
practical  planning  to  that  end.  Such  na- 
tions must  learn  to  realize  that  the  man- 
power which  is  then  released  from  the  farms. 
and  the  customers  created  by  an  improved 
agriculture,  provide  a  sound  base  for  indus- 
trial development.  Pood  for  peace  can  help 
them  during  this  transitional  period;  it 
must  not  permit  them  to  ignor^the  ultimate 
day  of  reckoning." 

And  so  we  developed  stich  a  program. 
Under  it,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlctil- 
ture  Is  permitted  to  utilize  any  agricultural 
products  (not  Just  srirpluses).  It  also 
obliges  \is  to  use  these  products  to  encour- 
age nations  to  develop  their  own  agricul- 
ture. For  the  first  time  In  law.  too.  we  said 
that  family  planning  programs  of  other  na- 
tions could  be  recognized  by  us  as  an  effort 
on  their  part  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  effort  we  made  was  a  bi-partisan  one. 
•nd,  as  a  result,  the  bill  the  committee  rec- 
ommended passed  the  Congress.  333  to  20. 
Only  last  week,  the  Senate  passed  a  similar 
bill.  74  to  2. 

But — as  we  were  doing  this — a  strange  and 
perverse  situation  was  developing. 

A  year  earlier  we  had  passed  the  four  year 
farm  program  act,  not  too  different  from 
farm  programs  we  had  long  known.  In  line 
with  this  program,  the  usual  crop  allotments 
were  Imposed.  I  for  one  want  to  state  here 
that  I  have  been  a  supporter  of  these  pro- 
grams In  the  past  and  have  felt  that  generally 
they  have  asslsited  American  agriculture.  As 
these  allotments  were  established,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  certainly  did  not 
realize  the  ultimate  in  what  was  happ>en;ng 
to  production  and  to  our  surpltises.  They 
weren't  alone  In  this. 

Recently,  however,  they  have  been  subject 
to  considerable  criticism  In  the  Congress,  and 
I  suppose  elsewhere  because  the  eetlmaies 
they  are  now  making  of  utilization  and  carry- 
over are  far  less  than  were  made  last  fall. 

The  Department  contends  that  oiar  ship- 
ments to  India  added  a  considerable  amount 
of  utilisation  that  they  had  not  known  about 
because  we  had  not  passed  the  special  Aid 
to  India  Act  last  fall. 

This  Is  a  major  item.  Ac  Hoard's  Dairyman 
points  out  this  week,  we  are  shipping  more 
wheat  to  India  this  year  than  the  entire  state 
of  Kansas  produced. 

But  more  Important  was  the  rather  sharp 
reduction  because  of  drought  and  bad 
weather. 

They  now  estimate  that  Instead  of  the 
normal  3  percent  a  year  Increase  in  farm 
production  due  to  technological  advance, 
crop  ylelda  this  year  are  down  about  5  per- 


cent from  1965.  The  wheat  crop  is  e.<:tlmated 
at  40  million  bushels  under  a  year  ago,  corn 
Is  down  190  million  bushels  Grain  sorghums 
are  80  million  less.  Tlie  soybean  crop  will 
be  only  17  million  bushels  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  far  below  what  they  expected  earlier. 
Along  with  that.  I  need  not  tell  this  group 
wh.Tt  has  happened  to  dairy  production. 

The  net  result  Is  that  now  Just  ns  we  have 
set  up  a  program  to  ure  commodities  other 
than  farm  surpluses,  we  find  that  we  don't 
even  have  the  surpluses.  Dairy  products  are 
a  gcod  c.ise  In  point:  cheese  dropping  from 
105  million  pounds  In  Jtily.  1?62  to  nothing 
this  vear:  non-fat  dry  milk  from  556  million 
pounds  to  16  million  this  year,  and  butter 
from  36G  million  povinds  to  nothing  this 
year.  Corn  reserves,  which  wpre  over  2  bil- 
lion bushel  in  1961.  this  fall  are  estimated  to 
be  slightly  under  1  billion  bushel. 

In  wheat,  where  there  were  1  billion,  400 
million  bushels  In  1960,  It  is  now  estimated 
th,.t  there  will  be  slightly  more  than  half 
a  billioii  bushel  this  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  h.is  now 
recognized  the  situation.  Perhaps  this  Is  a 
lltt'.e  belated,  realizing  the  potential  they 
had  for  foreign  distribution.  BTit  in  every- 
one of  the  commodities  I  have  mentioned. 
dairy  feed  grains,  and  wheat,  and  on  soy- 
beans, there  h,is  now  been  some  eiiort  to  up 
the  production. 

The  first  move  was  on  soybeans,  l.'i  19C6 
soybeans  could  be  grown  on  feed  grain  acre- 
age allowing  the  fiirmer  to  sell  the  soybeans 
and  stUI  get  his  feed  trrain  payment.  I  know 
the  Dtpartmcnt  of  Agriculture  Is  aware  that 
this  is  not  cnnugh  to  assure  all  the  produc- 
tion needed.  And  In  f.iirne.^is  to  them,  they 
have  In  the  past  year  asked  for  chanrres  in 
programs  which  have  been  rejected  becatise 
of  the  growers'  fears  that  these  changes  could 
bre;ik  the  market  price. 

On  wheat,  we  have  already  seen  two  15 
percent  Increases  In  allotments  for  1967. 
a  totixl  Increase  of  30  percent. 

On  Dairy,  we  have  seen  the  blgcest  In- 
cre.uses  In  supjxirt  prices  during  1966  ever 
made  in  one  year.  Yet.  In  spite  of  this.  It 
looks  IS  if  dairy  products  will  not  be  utilized 
in  some  of  our  domestic  government  pro- 
grams this  year — to  say  nothing  of  our  for- 
eign program.s. 

The  feed  grain  program  for  1967  is  a  puz- 
zler, not  because  of  the  feed  grain  produc- 
tion, but  'oecause  of  the  intertwining  of  soy- 
beans Into  it.  For  many  of  our  overseas  pro- 
grams, the  protein  Items,  such  as  soybeans 
(and  d  ilry,  tf>o)  are  far  more  important  than 
the   feed   grains. 

With  prL-sent  feed  grain  prices,  if  no  change 
were  made  in  the  feed  grain  program  for 
1967  I  would  expect  a  very  substnntlal  drop 
in  siG:n-up.  perhaps  as  much  as  50  percent. 
The  Department's  problem  as  I  see  it  Is 
how  to  tip  feed  grain  production  and  yet 
not  re:i;'.y  divert  acreage  from  s<3ybeans  to 
feed  gr..;r..s  which  might  have  been  planted 
under  the  1956  program. 

This  I  believe  can  be  worked  out  and 
wliile  I  have  not  checked  on  this  with  the 
Department,  It  is  entirely  po.sslble  that  the 
feed  grain  program  for  next  year  could  be 
modified  to  allow  a  greater  pl.ir.ting  of  feed 
grains  with  special  incentives  fpr  those  who 
continue  to  plant  or  Increase  their  planting 
of  soybeans. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  have  2  develop- 
ment.s  under  the  new  Food  for  Freedom  Act 
(Which.  Incidentally,  is  not  signed).  One  of 
these  is  good,  and  one  Is  bad. 

The  good  -  we  asked  for  a  hard-lsoiled  ap- 
proach. The  US  DA.  savs  It  will  follow 
this. 

Wayne  Darrow  in  one  of  the  better  W.ish- 
Ingtoii  newsletters  on  Augu.st  26  said:  "The 
adniinlstratlon  Is  not  fooling  about  self- 
help  as  a  foreign  food  aid  condition."  With 
the  limited  stocks  of  commodities  we  have, 
I  believe  we  CAn  readily  make  the  point  to 
foreign    nations   that   we   must    be   selective 


and — to  repeat  the  term  hard-boiled — in  our 
policy  In  the  tise  of  these  commodities. 

The  bad — all  embassies  have  been  notified 
that  for  next  year  they  can  expect  a  re^itic- 
tlon  of  25  percent  In  the  supply  of  wheat 
available  to  those  nations. 

This  means  that  at  precisely  the  time 
we  are  passing  the  bill  to  expand  the  use  of 
agricultural  production  In  America,  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  back  In  some  foreign  pro- 
grams we  have  long  supported. 

TTils,   I   consider  a  major  tragedy. 

I  repeat  that  winning  the  war  against 
hunger  in  the  world  may  be  our  greatest  vic- 
tory yet  for  assuring  world  tranquility. 

.Ks  some  observer  has  pointed  out.  "In  the 
remaining  years  of  this  century,  the  Ameri- 
can f.irmer  may  very  well  have  to  be  un- 
.Piishcd — not  to  save  money  but  to  save 
people." 

I.  therefore,  contend  that  we  must  move 
vigorously  and  swiftly  toward  having  com- 
modities available  for  this  purpose.  In  my 
opinion,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlctilture 
has  not  manifested  the  requisite  vigor  or 
speed.  When  Secretary  Freeman  announced 
the  second  Increase  In  wheat  allotment,  he 
emphasized  that  It  was  not  a  "request"  for 
additional  production;  rather  it  was  an  "op- 
portunity for  wheat  farmers  to  produce  If 
they  figured  they  could  do  It  profitably.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  John  Schnlttker 
also  used  soft  language  In  talking  about  In- 
creased production.  Twenty-eight  million 
diverted  acres,  he  said  "can  probably  be" 
brought  Into  production  next  year.  He 
didn't  say  they  "should  be"  brought  Into 
production. 

I  attribute  two  main  reasons  for  the  De- 
partment's attitude. 

First  of  all,  they  so  long  had  to  deal  with 
surpluses  that  it  la  difficult  for  many  of 
their  personnel  to  think  In  any  terms  other 
than  the  rotitc  of  having  the  government 
buy  up  what  Is  not  commercially  sold  and 
tlion  storing  and  reselling  it.  For  those  who 
are  in  this  thinking  rut,  I  have  little  sym- 
p:Uhy. 

A  second  problem  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  more  basic  and  Is  one  for 
which  I  do  have  considerable  sympathy.  The 
Department  of  Agrlcultiue  could  open  pro- 
duction up  to  almost  any  level — In  fact.  It 
could  take  off  all  limitations — In  order  to 
get  the  commodity  production  we  need.  The 
problem,  however.  Is:  What  effect  would  this 
have  on  prices?  Especially  If  we  have  a 
bumper  crop.  P.-om  the  farmers'  standpoint, 
this  negative  threat  to  prices  could  do  more 
harm  than  good,  and  I  for  one  want  to  see 
f.irin  programs  help  the  farmer — not  hurt 
him. 

Yet.  the  overall  need  for  and  the  benefit 
from  the  Pood  for  Freedom  Program  Is  stich 
that  we  must  find  ways  to  produce  the  de- 
sired commodities  and  use  them.  In  my 
opinion,  to  do  so  would  require  some  brand 
new  thinking  on  farm  concepts. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  nm  today  suggesting 
two  avenues  which  I  believe  merit  considera- 
tion. 

Fir.=t.  we  should  establish  production  goals 
for  those  items  most  useful  to  foreign  na- 
tions. The  concept  w.as  u.^ed  In  W'orld  W^ar 
n.  It  emphasized  those  Items  needed  most 
then — and  In  doing  so— tended  to  channel 
production  into  them. 

Second,  and  this  is  a  brand  new  program 
recommendation  which  I  am  now  making  to 
you.  one  which  I  have  not  heard  discussed 
at  any  point  previovisly.  which  I  am  throw- 
ing Into  the  pot.  for  consideration.  I  am 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  the  government 
contracting  with  farmers  to  grow  under  con- 
tract, even  if  necessary  at  a  fixed  price,  those 
items  which  are  needed  for  our  foreign  com- 
mitments. 

There  are  numerotis  possibilities  which 
could  be  explored  here.  Such  a  program 
might  well  be  the  reverse  of  the  present 
limited  production  program^ — so  that  a  per- 
son growing  a  certain  amount  for  domestic 
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use  could  contract  a  portion  of  bis  yield 
Irom  that  for  foreign  needs.  It  could  be 
that  such  a  program  might  be  made  a  part 
of  souic  of  the  existing  programs,  both  short 
r.iiiRe  programs  such  as  feed  grain  or  long 
range  diversion  programs,  such  as  crop  land 
adjustment,  whereby  these  lands  could  be 
put  back  into  production,  for  this  specific 
purpose,  if  need  be. 

Tills  is  a  darling  new  concept,  but  I  believe 
it  warrants  consideration.  The  prime  ad- 
vantage as  I  see  it  is  that  by  contracting 
wc  could  Isolate  the  contracted  portion  from 
the  domestic  market — so  that  It  would  not 
destroy  for  the  farmers  the  market  place 
price. 

Pricing,  in  fact,  would  have  to  be  the  key 
to  the  program.  I  am  not  now  talking 
about  the  government  buying  some  surplus 
residual.  I  am  talking  about  their  buying 
commodities  at  an  established  price  for  a 
needed  purpose.  To  get  such  commodities 
would  require  remuneration  in  line  with 
other  farm  returns.  It  cannot  be  done  with 
the  old  minimum  price  support  concept. 

Wc  must  remember  that  the  new  law  al- 
lows purchase  of  Items  other  than  surplus. 
My  contract  proposal  envisages  such  a  con- 
cept. 

Regrettably  at  this  point,  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  the  cost  of  such  a  program  would 
be.  It  is  known,  however,  that  both  acreage 
reduction  programs  and  surplus  storage  pro- 
grams have  been  costly.  I  do  not  believe 
that  what  I  have  outlined  briefly  to  you 
today  is  out  of  line  costwise  with  these 
other  programs. 

But  I  believe  that  the  use  of  our  farm  pro- 
duction is  so  important  In  the  world  pic- 
ture that  we  must  develop  some  type  of 
programs  to  provide  commodities  for  It  on 
a  regular,  rather  than  hit  or  miss,  basts. 
If  we  are  going  to  use  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction potential  to  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  develop  their  own  agriculture  and  to 
fight  off  the  starvation  In  the  world,  then 
we  must  have  those  commodities  available 
for  such  a  program  to  make  It  effective. 

It  is  equally  important,  I  submit,  that  we 
must  develop  such  a  program  In  a  manner 
that  will  not  leave  the  farmer  "picking  up 
the  tab  "  for  this  production.  The  benefits 
from  it  win  Inure  to  all  of  our  nation,  in  its 
foreign  policy.  In  its  ultimate  development 
of  commercial  marketing  for  Industry  and 
the  labor  It  hired,  as  well  as  American  agri- 
culture. For  far  too  long,  we  have  permitted 
the  cost  of  any  progranas  of  excess  produc- 
tion to  fall  disproportionately  heavy  on  the 
farmer.  It  is  equally  as  Important  to  Isolate 
such  commodities  from  the  regular  market 
place. 

The  Washington  Post  touched  on  this  on 
the  Increase  in  wheat  allotment  In  an* edi- 
torial on  August  11  when  It  said  In  part: 
"Even  If  the  additional  wheat  production 
should  only  steady  the  market,  In  a  sense  It 
would  operate  to  prevent  farmers  from  real- 
izing the  full  reward  to  which  they  ought  to 
be  entitled  in  a  system  of  scarcity  'eco- 
nomics." 

I  do  not  claim  that  my  proposals  advanced 
today  are  the  final  answer  but  they  are  a 
new  approach  to  a  very  serlotis  problem, 
and  I  offer  them  for  consideration.  Richard 
Wilson,  In  an  editorial  column  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  July  24  concluded  by  saying: 
"What  is  needed  now  is  a  more  Imaginative 
and  constructive  approach  to  a  measured  ex- 
pansion of  this  productive  capacity  so  as  to 
place  In  the  hands  of  the  President  a  more 
effective  instrument  of  foreign  policy."  It 
Is  toward  this  end  that  I  have  made  these 
suggestions. 

Times  have  changed.  Past  farm  programs, 
effective  as  they  may  have  been,  must 
change  with  them.  We  are  about  to  conclude 
action  on  a  Food  for  Freedom  Program  In- 
tended to  use  our  American  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  help  other  nations  develop  their 
own  agriculture.     This  program  is  too  Im- 


portant to  be  treated  as  a  sideline  to  our  do- 
mestic agriculture.  We  must  give  the  imple- 
mentation of  It  otir  most  serious  thought 
Certainly,  we  must  avoid  the  cutting  back  of 
farm  commodities  available  for  it. 

I  realize  that  those  who  are  here  are  not  in 
their  everyday  activities  generally  concerned 
with  foreign  agricultural  programs.  But  I 
believe  the  program  to  be  of  such  imporunce 
and  the  challenge  so  great  that  I  ask  you  as 
farm  leaders,  as  dairy  cooperative  leaders,  to 
recognize  It  and  give  it  your  support. 

In  my  opinion,  in  so  doing,  you  too  will 
have  made  a  contribution  toward  making 
this  a  little  better  world  for  all  its  people. 

Tlaank  vou. 


New  "Virui"  Sweeping  Country 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  deep- 
est concern  to  all  of  us  Is  the  continual 
stream  of  violent  acts  which  confront  us 
every  time  we  pick  up  a  newspaper  or 
turn  on  a  radio  or  TV.  The  talk  about 
economic  guidelines  Is  swiftly  becoming 
secondary  to  the  recognized  need  for 
guidelines  in  Individual  actions. 

The  bounds  of  the  law  and  our  own 
moral  consciences  have  directed  us  in 
the  past,  and  It  would  be  a  great  step  in 
the  revitalizatlon  of  our  Nation  if  we 
would  retufn  to  these  guidelines. 

As  Is  evidenced  by  the  following  two 
articles,  one  from  the  Mountain  City, 
Term.,  Tomahawk  and  the  other  from 
an  editorial  of  the  air  by  Mr.  Martin 
Karant  of  WKPT  radio  in  Klngsport, 
Tenn..  the  residents  of  my  district  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  and  I  am  Includ- 
ing their  thoughts  on  this  matter  here  in 
the  Record  for  the  Information  of  all. 
(From  the  Mountain  City  (Tenn.) 

Tomahawk] 

New  "Virus"  Sweeping  Country 

(By  Mrs.  D.  A.  BowUng) 

Hatred  and  name  calling  never  solved  any- 
thing! 

A  new  virus  Is  sweeping  the  country.  For 
want  of  a  better  word  we'll  call  It  radicalism. 

Those  who  spread  this  virus  hope  to  gain 
attention  and  fKJwer  by  creating  distrust  and 
hatred  among  groups  and  Individuals. 

After  becoming  Infected,  once  stable- 
thinking  and  reasonable  indlvldusds  resort  to 
ridicule  and  name  calling.  They  becomp 
"antl",  and  are  against  all  who  do  not  share 
their  views. 

To  these  individuals,  the  rIghtB  of  others 
mean  nothing.  They  hide  the  truth  in  a 
smokescreen  of  loud  and  ugly  words.  Their 
purpose  is  not  to  promote  the  public  welfare 
but  to  create  hatred  and  mistrust. 

One  doesn't  have  to  look  far  to  see  symp- 
toms of  this  virus.  We  find  them  In  wage 
disputes,  struggles  between  capital  and  labor. 
They  spread  like  a  prsdrle  fire  In  the  field 
of  civil  rights  and  race  relations.  And  they 
can  be  found  In  business  and  other  economic 
groups. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  people  in- 
fected wltb  this  virus  Is  that  they  are  easily 
ezdted.  Immediately  they  see  themselves 
a«  mistreated  Individuals.  Always  standing 
by  la  someone  wUllng  to  tell  them  who  Is 
mistreating  them.  And  so  the  flames  Pt 
tiatred  are  fanned. 


The  virus  or  disea.se  is  literally  wrecking 
communities  and  weakening  our  nation. 
Strength  comes  from  unity  and  a  wilUngne-^s 
i^  work  shoulder  to  shoulder.  It  does  not 
come  from  pitting  one  group  against  another. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  to  count  the  radicals 
of  both  left  and  right  who  are  peddling  hate 
wherever  they  go.  our  nation  Is  in  gjcat 
danger. 

Tlie  .situation  pre.sente  a  challenge  to  all 
of  u-s  who  rcfpect  the  rights  of  others.  Ti.e 
uninformed  mind  needs  to  be  vaccinated 
with  facts  and  immunized  against  hatred. 
In  short,  we  urge  reason  and  truth,  not 
abu.'^e.  ill  political  campaigns,  labor  disputes, 
business,  legislation  and.  above  all.  race  re- 
lations. 

Pi  AN- .NED     I.^WI.ESS.NESS    AND    PlAN.NFD    REASON 

I  By  Martin  Karant) 
The  FBI  BuUetin.  a  publication  sent  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try, has  a  souiid,  sensible  article  in  it*  late.>-t 
edition.  It  is  called  'The  Effects  of  Planned, 
Mass  Di.'- obedience  of  Our  Laws."  and  is 
written  by  retired  US  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Charles  E.  Whittaker. 

He  begins  his  article  with  this  paragraph: 
"Can  any  thoughtful  p>erson  reasonably  be- 
lieve that  a  disorderly  society  can  survive? 
In  all  recorded  history,  none  ever  has.  On 
the  contrary;  history  shows  that  every  so- 
ciety which  became  lawless  soon  succumbed, 
and  that  the  first  evidences  of  each  socletvs 
decay  appeared  in  the  toleration  of  dis- 
obedience of  its  laws  and  the  Judgment's  of 
its  courts." 

That's  quite  a  strong  statement  .  .  .  but 
one  with  which  we  agree  wholeheartedly. 
This  station  has  long  advocated  and  sup- 
ported the  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws  on 
our  books  as  the  only  stire  means  of  main- 
taining an  orderly  community  and  society. 
We  have  been  Increasingly  apprehensive  over 
the  seeming  indifference  of  many  of  our  law- 
enforcement  agencies  and  our  courts  to  out- 
right defiance  of  law.  We  have  been  more 
and  more  Irritated  by  politicians  who  think 
not  of  the  welfare  of  otir  populace  .  .  .  but 
their  own  political  fortunes. 

Getting  back  to  Justice  Whlttaker's  arti- 
cle, we  were  pleased  to  note  another  para- 
graph in  which  he  referred  to  open  defiance 
of  law  and  order  by  so-called  "demonstra- 
tions."    Here's  the  paragraph: 

"These  "demonstrations"  have  even  In-v 
vaded  Howard  University  .  .  .  the  larges* 
Negro  University  In  our  country.  In  a  re- 
cent interview,  its  President.  Dr.  James  N. 
Nabrlt  (currently  on  leave  as  a  special  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations),  says  that 
he  Is  meeting  on  his  campus  "open  defiance 
of  law  and  order."  which  he  characterized  as 
a  part  of  a  campaign  "to  bring  the  uniyersity 
Into  general  disrepute."  He  warned  that 
even  though  those  "demonstrators"  parade 
under  the  banner  of  civil  rights,  "they  do  not 
believe  in  civil  rights  for  anyone.  They  are 
children  of  lawlessness  and  disciples  of  de- 
struction. They  are  people  who  cloak  them- 
selves in  the  roles  of  civil  righters  but  plot 
and  plan  in  secret  to  disrupt  our  fight  for 
Jiistlce  and  full  citizenship.  They  must  be 
unmasked  for  the  frauds  they  are,  and  must 
be  fought  In  every  arena."     Unquote. 

Remember  .  .  .  that  was  the  president  cf 
Howard  University  we  quoted.  To  us.  he 
talks  a  great  deal  of  sense.  He  Is  a  mod- 
erate .  .  .  interested  In  the  solution  to  fan- 
tastically complicated  problems,  but  not  by 
"red-necks"  or  hotheads  who  destroy  first 
and  talk  later,  never  stopping  to  think  about 
what  they're  doing.  If  we  don't  pay  atten- 
tion to  such  men,  we  are  In  grave  danger  of 
oiu-  American  way  of  life  deteriorating  Into 
an  even  worse  chaotic  condition  than  that 
which  destroyed  the  Roman  Elmpire  .  .  . 
greatest  of  Its  day. 

We  In  Klngsport,  In  Johnson  City,  In  Bris- 
tol. In  all  of  Tennessee,  Virginia  ...  In  fact, 
in  all  of  the  nation  and  the  world  .  .  .  must 
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becxnne  thoughUul  enough  .  .  .  sensible 
•nougb  .  .  .  and  above  all.  cixarltable  enough 
to  refrain  from  wild-eyed  incitement  to  riot. 
We  must  realize  what  the  cumulative  eflecta 
Of  Buch  behavior  will  inevitably  lead  to;  the 
•elf  destruction  of  the  finest  nation  In  the 
blstcvy  of  manUnd. 

Every  riot  that  takes  place  In  America 
tends  to  chip  away  at  the  found.itlons  of 
thla  nation.  Some  of  the  riots  that  have 
taken  place  are  doing  more  than  merely 
chipping  .  .  .  they  are  ripping  huge  chunks 
out  of  the  fabric  of  our  nation  and  will  soon 
reduce  us  to  naked  anarchy.  Our  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  our  courts  and  our  po- 
litical leaders  are  directly  charged  with  tlie 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  this  does  not 
happen.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  of 
ihem  that  it  does  not  happen  1 

Think  about  it  I 


11=1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAEIKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  the  brilliant  success  of  Gemini  XI 
and  the  outstanding  performance  of 
Astronauts  Conrad  and  Gordon,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coughlin,  editor  of  Technology 
Week,  has  summarized  with  clarity  the 
status  of  our  efforts  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  return  him  safely  In  this 
decade.  Mr.  Couehlin's  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1966,  evaluates  not  only  the 
progress  of  our  Apollo  program  but  also 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  ^jace.    The  editorial  follows: 

(By  WUUam  J.  Coughlin) 

The  lev«l  of  sophLstlcallon  and  accom- 
plishment reached  In  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram was  dramatically  demonstrated  by 
astronauts  Charles  (Pete)  Conrad  and  Rich- 
ard F.  Gordon,  when  they  successfully  car- 
ried out  Gemini  IV t  primary  mission  goal 
of  docking  with  the  Agena  target  vehicle  be- 
fore completion  of  their  first  orbit  about 
Earth. 

With  this  maneuver,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  has  shown 
that  It  has  a  firm  grasp  on  all  the  orbital 
techniques  necessary  for  the  manned  lunar 
landing  and  return.  That  Is  not  to  say 
there  are  no  difficulties  ahead.  But  Cemirii 
11,  utilizing  the  full  accximulation  ot  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  from  the  Gt'mmi 
series,  has  confirmed  that  no  major  ob&lacles 
remain   In   terms   of  orbital   mechanics. 

Future  troubles,  and  there  will  be  tome, 
will  revolve  around  problems  with  hard- 
ware. Since  the  hardware  of  the  Apollo 
program  now  Is  demonstrably  within  the 
state  of  the  art,  such  setbacks  can  be  over- 
come. The  question  becomes  one  of  how 
fast  Apollo  will  move  along  Its  sche<lule. 

With  the  remarkable  Gemini  program 
(Irawlng  to  a  close.  It  Is  worth  examti'.lng  a 
list  of  accomplishments  which  even  a  total 
disaster  could  not  now  obscure.  The  long- 
duration  Gemini  flights  have  shown  that 
astronauts  can  siirvlve  in  space  for  the  lengoh 
of  time  required  for  the  flight  to  the  Moon 
and  return.  Demonstration  In  extravehicu- 
lar activity  that  man  can  function  in  a  space 
environment  outside  the  confines  of  his 
spaceship  emphasizes  the  feasibility  of  plans 
for  exploration  of  the   lunar  surrace.     The 


successful  and  repeated  rendezvoiis  and 
docking  missions  have  removed  any  doubt 
that  the  lunar  orblt,^l  rendezvous  (LOR) 
m.vneuvers  can  £>e  acconipUshed.  The  high 
reliability  and  safety  domonstraied  by  the 
Air  Force  Martin  Titan  II  launch  vehicle  and 
the  NASA  McDonnell  spacecr.ilt  and  all  the 
many  subcomponents  of  Uiese  and  tiie  track- 
ing, communications  and  command  and  con- 
trol netwuTks  make  it  plain  that  the  In- 
dustry has  achieved  the  necessary  level  of 
competence  for  the  lunar  mission.  This  is 
furtiier  conrinned  by  the  uncompramised 
record  of  success  In  the  early  Saturn  and 
Apollo  spacecraft  programs. 

The  U.S.  government-indu.su-y  team  has 
deinon.^traled  that  it  is  able,  and  ready,  to 
go  to  the  Moon.  No  setback  should  be  allow- 
ed to  obscure  that  fact  in  the  days  ahead. 

All  of  this  tlie  Gemini  proE;ram  has  accom- 
plished, and  more.  The  final  Gemini  flight 
will  provide  some  e.xtremely  useful  informa- 
tion. But  it  will  be  frosting  on  the  cake. 
The  basic  work  has  been  done.  The  U.S. 
undertakes  Uie  Apollo  program  with  every 
assurance  of  success,  thanks  to  Gemini  and 
its  Mercury  predecessor. 

Where  then,  it  must  be  asked,  do  the 
Russians  sUxnd  in  the  lunar  race?  The  So- 
viet Union  has  not.  as  of  this  writing,  carried 
out  a  manned  space  shot  since  March.  1965, 
when  cosmonaut  Alexsci  L^onov  made  the 
first  space  walk.  This  has  lc<l  some  observers 
to  speculate  that  the  Soviets  have  fallen  be- 
hind In,  or  out  of,  the  race  for  the  first 
manned  lunar  landing. 

Speculation  on  the  shrouded  Soviet  space 
prc4;ram  is  always  h.LZardous.  But  there 
are  several  pointers  which  can  be  examined. 
One  is  the  clear  indication  by  the  Soviets 
at  iJLSt  October's  International  A,=;tronautiC£il 
Federation  meeting  in  .Athens  that  they  are 
continuing  their  step-by-step  drive  toward 
a  lunar  landing.  At  tliat  sanae  meeting.  So- 
viet scientists  and  cosmonauts  in  attendance 
suggested  that  Russian  emph.v^is  was  on 
Earth-orbital  rather  than  lunar-orbital 
rendezvous.  Tliis  would  require  a  space  sta- 
tion and  space  ferries. 

The  U.S.  has  chosen  to  prove  o\it  rendez- 
vous and  docking  with  hardware  thut  will 
not  take  part  in  the  lun.ir  expedition.  It 
may  well  be.  particularly  since  tlie  U.S.  al- 
ready lu'.s  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
docking  and  rendezvous,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Kas  chosen  to  proceed  directly  to  the 
development  of  vehicles  and  boosters  for  the 
lunar  mission,  awaiting  the  accomplish- 
ment of  rendezvous  and  dockin;»  until  these 
are  available  and  skipping  the  intermediate 
step. 

In  the  Soviet  program,  checkout  of  oper- 
ational vehicles  and  development  of  pro- 
ficiency In  the  techniques  thus  would  pro- 
ceed at  the  same  time.  This  could  account 
for  the  hiatus  in  Soviet  manned  flights,  pend- 
ing availability  of  the  new  sp.icecraft  and 
bcKisters.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
tliere  was  an  even  longer  gap  in  U.S.  manned 
spaceflights  between  the  Mercury  and 
Gemini  projects. 

Nor  should  it  be  f'-rgotten  that  Moscow's 
Luna  11  went  into  lunar  orbit  even  as  the 
VS.  Lwar  Orbtter  was  photographing  the 
Moon'  surface.  The  RLLssians  have  released 
no  pliotographs  from  Luna  11.  possibly  be- 
cause they  are  inferior  to  those  from  tlie  U.S. 
sat<?llite.  but  signals  picked  up  by  Jodrell 
Bank  Indicate  such  photographs  may  have 
been  transmitted.  The  Soviet  interest  In 
the  Moon  continues  and  is  undoubtedly 
linked  to  the  lunar  landing  program.  Em- 
ph.tsls  in  tlie  Rus.sian  space  program  from 
the  outset  has  been  upon  manned  space- 
flight. 

After  the  March  18.  1365.  flight  by  Leonov 
aind  Pavel  Be'.yayev,  tiie  chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian visual  tracking  network  commented: 
"The  launching  of  Voskhod  II  and  Leonov's 
spate  walk  strengthens  the  confidence  that 


the  first  people  on  the  Moon  will  be  Soviet 
people." 

There  has  been  nothing  to  indicate  any 
shaking  of  that  confidence.  Soviet  scien- 
tists know  that  rendezvous  and  docking  can 
be  accomplished.  They  know  man  can  sur- 
vive the  length  of  a  lunar  trip.  They  know 
their  Industry  can  turn  out  boosters  and 
multi-manned  spacecraft  capable  of  success- 
ful space  missions. 

Their  abiUty  to  turn  this  knowledge  into 
accomplishment  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated.    M  =  l  Is  easily  translated. 


Riots  Are  Destroying  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NFW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr,  Speaker,  everyone 
who  supports  equality  before  the  law 
and  equal  opportunity  In  all  other  as- 
pects in  our  society  is  saddened  by  the 
violence  which  has  been  erupting 
throughout  our  country. 

As  William  S.  White  points  out  in  the 
following  column  from  the  September  14, 
1966  edition  of  the  New  Yorlc  World 
Journal  Tribune,  the  hour  is  late  and 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  so-called 
backlash  will  kill  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment.   The  violence  must  be  stopped. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leag'ues  Mr,  White's  column: 

Rights  Riots:   The  B.^cklash 
(By  William  S.  White) 

Washington — The  tragedy  of  persistent  and 
riotous  violence  by  Negro  extremists  unde- 
niably Is  now  gravely  injuring,  if  not  in  fact 
destroying,  the  civil  rights  movement  in  this 
country. 

The  responsible  and  the  relatively  respon- 
sible Negro  leaders,  such  men  as  Roy  Wilklns 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  in  the  first  cxise  and 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  in  the  second 
case,  are  being  outshouted  for  Negro  head- 
ship by  cold,  young  demagogues  whose  in- 
terests lie  more  In  continuou.s  public  dis- 
order than  in  progress  for  civil  rights — and 
sometimes  more  in  the  Communist  catise 
than  in  the  American  cause  in  Viet  Nam. 

All  but  the  most  hopelessly  doctrinaire  of 
the  white  civil  rights  advocates  must  now 
surely  be  compelled,  by  the  most  massive 
of  evidence,  to  accept  some  frightening  re- 
alities. 

Here  Is  the  highly  liberal  Mayor  of  At- 
lanta, the  most  progressive  city  In  the  South 
in  racial  matters  and  indeed  one  of  the  most 
progressive  in  all  this  nation,  physically 
abused  by  "demonstrators"  under  the  goad 
of  Stokely  Carmlchael  of  SNICK-the  so- 
called  Student  Non-'VioIent  Coordinating 
Committee. 

Here  Is  Dr.  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  condemning,  if  all 
too  timidly,  such  senseless  violence.  Here 
are  white  men  of  old  and  unimpeachable 
records  for  clvU  rights  drawing  away  from 
the  movement. 

Here,  in  corLsequence,  is  an  Administration 
civil  rights  bill  now  deeply  stuck  in  the  Sen- 
ate, not  so  much  through  the  exertions  of 
Its  out-and-out  opponents  as  through  the 
sick  disenchantment  and  disillusion  of  some 
of  the  oldest  friends  of  valid  Negro  rights. 
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Here  is  a  profound  and  visible  white  back- 
lash that  is  already  one  of  the  phenomena 
of  this  campaign  year  and  may  well  become  a 
much  sharper  one  before  Election  Day  in 
November. 

And  here,  underlying  all  this,  is  a  brief  and 
factual  record  from  the  l;,st  lew  weeks  that 
speaks  for  itself. 

Item.  A  poll  by  the  respected  John  D. 
Kraft  Corporation  among  Northern  (not 
Southern)  Negroes  finds  that  not  alleged 
"police  brutality" — the  constant  song  of  civil 
rights  theoreticians — but  rather  more  police 
protection  from  criminal  violence  Is  their 
highest  concern  now.  They  want  more,  not 
fewer,  policemen — and  policemen,  moreover, 
not  handcuffed  by  absiired  restrictions,  but 
capable  of  doing  their  duty. 

Item.  A  survey  by  Newsweek  magazine 
finds  that  the  white  man  generally  now  op- 
poses even  peaceful  Negro  demonstrations, 
so  fed  up  has  he  become  with  the  other 
kind. 

Item.  A  survey  by  The  New  York  Times 
disclosed  that  Northern  liberals  have  be- 
come so  fearful  of  extremism  that  they  are 
sharply  cutting  down  on  contributions  to 
the  more  bellicose  civil  rights  organizations. 
Item.  Chicago  city  officials — again  not 
those  bad.  bad  fellows  down  In  some  Mont- 
gomery or  Little  Rock — anxiously  report 
evidence  of  a  working  alliance  between  some 
civil  rights  grouf>s  and  some  simply  criminal 
gangs. 

Item.  TTie  mayors  of  two  Northern  cities, 
Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles,  who  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  men  of  some  responsibility  and 
some  concern  for  genuine  civil  rights,  find 
Communists  deeply  involved  In  both  past 
and  planned  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

The  most  advanced  clvU  rights  advocates 
among  both  whites  and  Negfroes,  have  long 
shrugged  off  ominous  realities  that  are  now 
not  so  much  straws  in  the  wind  as  great 
beams  uprooted  In  the  gales  of  Negro  ex- 
tremism In  this  country.  To  note  the  plain 
evidence  of  Communist  Infiltration  has  been 
only  "Red-baltlng."  To  pc^nt  out  that  some 
Negro  organizations  are  demonstrably  more 
concerned  with  getting  our  troops  out  of 
Viet  Nam  than  with  getting  equality  for 
American  Negroes  has  been  only  reactionary 
flnger-polntlng.     And  so  on. 

All  the  same,  the  hour  Is  late;  and  un- 
checked and  unpunished  Negro  extremism 
la  going  to  lead  to  an  unchecked  and  un- 
thinking white  extremism  that  can  set  back 
legitimate  Negro  aspirations  for  many  a  year 
to  come. 


The  Judge  Shoold  Disqualify  Himself 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or    VTBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  August  30, 1966 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  I  Include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Judge  Has  Spoken,"  that  appeared  in  the 
September  19  issue  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader,  which  I  consider  one  of  the 
outstanding  afternoon  dailies  in  the  Na- 
tion and  which  is  published  In  our  'Vir- 
ginia capital. 

This  particular  editorial  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  travesty  of  American  justice,  a 
case  in  which  a  judge  is  presiding  over 
a  court  that  has  at  issue  a  matter  on 
which  he  has  spoken  out  publicly,  ex- 
pressing the  viewpoint  of  the  complain- 


ants and  thus  jeopardizing  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  fair  verdict. 

What  is  at  stake  is  the  educational 
freedom  now  enjoyed  in  the  suburbs 
around  Washington.  This  judge  suc- 
pest«l  in  a  New  Ycrk  speech  months  ago 
that,  in  order  to  wipe  out  tlie  racial  im- 
balance in  the  Mstrlct  of  Columbia 
where  tlie  school  population  is  90  percent 
Negro,  children  from  the  outlying  white 
areas  be  transported  into  the  city  and 
the  Negro  pupils  in  Washington  taken  in 
turn  by  bus  into  the  suburbs. 

Tills  is  a  monstrous  suggestion,  one 
that  is  in  line  with  the  aims  of  the  civil 
rights  militants  who  aj-e  now,  by  legal 
suit,  seeking  to  overthrow  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system,  as  well  as  the 
free  school  systems  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

The  matter  at  issue  Is  dangerous,  for 
if  decided  as  tliis  judge  openly  has  re- 
vealed he  thinks,  it  would  force  new  edu- 
cational problems  on  both  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  take  away  from  them  their 
already  reduced  rights  as  individual 
States.  The  judge  obviously  should  dis- 
qualify himself  immediately. 

Following  is  the  editorial  warning  of 
the  situation  at  hand: 

Usually  when  a  case  conies  to  court,  th« 
plaintiffs  have  some  doubt  about  the  out- 
come— for  Indeed,  the  very  reputation  of 
Justice  depends  upon  at  least  the  outward 
appearance  of  objectivity  upon  the  bench. 
But  in  the  celebrated  schools  case  of  Hobson 
V.  Hansen,  now  being  argued  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  appointed  Judge  already  has  committed 
himself  publicly  upon  the  Issue  under  liti- 
gation; the  Judge  has  spoken  not  only  pub- 
licly, but  spectacularly,  vehementlv,  and  pre- 
cisely on  the  question  at  stake.  Yet  so  far, 
the  special  Federal  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright, 
has  not  moved  to  disqualify  himself. 

Moreover  If  Judge  Wright  follows  the 
recommendations  he  himself  made  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  the  case  will  have  a  profound 
and  direct  effect  upon  the  school  systems  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  Maryland.  On  Fel>- 
ruary  17.  1965.  Judge  Wright  delivered  the 
James  Madison  Lecture  at  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Law.  He  spoke  about 
legal  remedies  for  "<te  facto  segregation." 
He  argued  that  the  courts  should  abandon 
"Judicial  restraint."  and  outlaw  any  discrim- 
ination which  might  result  from  the  lines 
of  historic  school  districts,  even  if  it  were 
Jiecessary  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  politi- 
cal divisions.  His  lecture  alluded  again  and 
again  to  the  situation  In  Wasidngton,  D.C. 
He  left  it  clear  that  there  was  no  way  to  pro- 
vide "equal"  education  In  Washington,  with- 
out a  court  order  to  bring  toother  the 
children  of  Washington  and  the  chUdren  of 
the  Virginia  and  Maryland  suburbs  into 
great,  centralized  "educational  parks." 

The  unofficial  speculations  of  Judge  Wright 
before  the  NYU  School  of  Law  (since  pub- 
hshed  in  two  law  Journals)  suddenly  look  on 
a  large  significance  last  January  when  Julius 
W.  Hobson  and  a  group  of  white  and  Negro 
plaintiffs  filed  siUt  against  the  Washington 
public  schools  asking  relief  from  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  system.  Hobson,  a  civil 
rights  militant,  and  his  group  also  sought  to 
dissolve  the  DC.  School  Board,  which,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  D.C.  Code  (set  by  Con- 
press),  Is  appointed  by  the  Federal  District 
Court  Judges  sitting  together.  The  stilt 
therefore  was  not  only  against  Carl  P.  Han- 
sen, the  redoubtable  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  but  also  against  the  School  Board 
and  the  Federal  District  Court  as  well.  Sine* 
Hobson  therefore  sought  to  sue  the  very 
Judges  who  supposedly  had  Jurisdiction  In 


the  case,  the  Chief  Circuit  Judge  appointed 
anotlier  Judge— J.  Skelly  Wright,  who  nor- 
niaUy  K;t.-5  on  the  D  C.  Court  of  Appeals, 

The  key  factor  in  the  case  Is  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  pupils  In  the  DC.  system  are 
Negro,  and  only  10  percent  are  white.  No 
matter  wliat  Superintendent  Huusj  n  were  to 
do,  he  could  not  achieve  'racial  bi^lunco  "  in 
his  scliools.  Yet  since  the  Dronn  cufv  of  1954, 
Ideologues  have  held  that  all-Negro  educa- 
tion is  inherently  inferior.  And  Hobson  Is 
beseeching  the  court  to  make  the  DC  sys- 
tem provide  "educational  opportunities,  ad- 
vaiit.iges.  and  facilities — equal  to  (those)  af- 
forded and  available  to  white  children  at  pub- 
lic school  age  similarly  situated  in  adjoining, 
adjacent,  and  contiguous  are.as  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia."  On  the  face  of  it.  "cqu.'ility" 
cannot  be  obtained  without  mixing  students 
from  the  two  States  and  the  District. 

Hobsons  thesis  is  exactly  what  was  pro- 
pounded by  Judge  Wright  In  his  lecture. 
"Negro  children."  he  says,  "sufTer  from  lack 
of  exposure  to  the  middle  class  cultiu-e  found 
in  white  but  not  In  Negro-  schools  "  And 
again: 

"Thus  children  compeUed  by  State  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  to  attend  the  seg- 
regated Negro  school  are  deprived  of  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  The  fact  that  the 
classification  to  attend  the  school  Is  based 
on  geography,  and  not  on  race,  doee  not 
necessarily  make  the  school  less  segregated 
or  less  inferior" 

Therefore  he  argues  that  school  district 
lines  may  be  unconstitutional  no  matter 
what  the  intent: 

"Where  the  resiUt  Is  segregatloru  and 
therefore  unequal  educational  opportunity, 
the  classification  used,  whatever  it  is,  is 
constitutionally  suspect  and  a  heavy  bur- 
den Is  placed  on  the  school  board  and  the 
State  to  show,  not  only  Innocent  Intent,  but 
also  lack  of  a  suitable  tdtemative." 

Judge  Wright,  In  his  lecttire,  specifically 
touched  on  the  Issue  now  under  litigation. 
"A  Judgment  must  be  made  In  each  case 
based  upon  the  substantiality  of  the  Im- 
balance under  particular  clrcimistances. 
Once  substantial  racal  Imbalance  is  sbown, 
however,  no  further  proof  of  unequal  edu- 
cational opportunity  Is  required.  'What  may 
be  substantial  Imbalance  In  Boston,  where 
the  Negro  school  population  Is  relatively 
smaU,  may  not  be  In  Washington.  wher«  the 
Negro  population  Is  approaching  90  per  cent. 
Numbers  alone  do  not  provide  the  answer. 
The  relevant  population  area  is  an  imftortant 
consideration.  Is  the  revelant  ares  the  city 
alone  or  the  suburbs  as  well?" 

Judge  Wright  answers  his  own  question: 
"An  even  more  difficult  problem  Is  pre- 
sented by  the  flight  of  the  white  population 
to  the  suburbs.  The  pattern  Is  the  same  all 
over  the  country.  The  Negro  child  remains 
within  the  iK>Iltical  boundaries  of  the  city 
and  attends  the  segregated  slum  school  In 
his  neighborhood,  while  the  white  children 
attend  the  vastly  superior  white  public 
schools  In  the  suburbs.  .  .  .  Obviously  court 
orders  running  to  local  officials  will  not  reach 
the  suburbs.  Nevertheless,  when  political 
lines  shield  the  Inequality,  as  shown  in  the 
reapportionment  cases,  courts  are  not  help- 
less to  act.  The  political  thicket,  having  been 
pierced  to  protect  the  vote,  can  likewise  be 
pierced  to  protect  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren." 

Judge  Wright  envisions  court  orders  not 
only  to  local  .school  boards,  but  to  State  of- 
ficials as  welL  If  Hobson  wins  his  case, 
therefore,  one  might  expect  to  see  Virginia 
education  authorities  instructed  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  integration  with  the  District:  and 
Maryland  likewise,  even  If  this  should  re- 
qtUre  massive  central  parks  and  elaborite 
busing.  U.S.  Education  Commissioner  Howe 
doubtless  will  be  there  with  his  hand  on  the 
Federal  pipeline. 

Finally,   Judge   Wright   foresaw    the   day 
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when  District  Court*,  such  as  his.  would 
have  power  to  direct  the  educational  systems 
of  the  nation: 

"Undoubtedly.  If  and  when  the  Supreme 
Court  tackles  the  suburban  vls-a-vls  the 
city  sHim  school  problem.  In  the  event  of  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  complainants.  It  will 
again  remit  the  remedy  to  the  District 
Courts,  with  instructions  to  ignore  the 
State-created  political  lines  separating  the 
school  boiirds  and  to  run  its  orders  direcUy 
against  the  State,  as  well  as  local  officials." 

Clearly.  Judge  Wright  was  an  acknowl- 
edged partisan  in  the  Hobson  Issue  long  be- 
fore he  was  appointed  to  hear  the  case  It 
U  difficult  to  see  how  Superintendent  Han- 
sen and  his  associates  can  get  an  objective 
hearing.  Thanks  to  this  special  assignment. 
Judge  Wright  need  not  wait  for  the  Supreme 
Court;  he  is  in  a  unique  position  to  order 
his  own  theories  into  effect.  Virginias 
Congressmen  ought  to  be  protesting  vocifer- 
ously against  this  Judge  who  has  already 
Judged. 
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bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof 
(Jan.  12.  1895.  c.  23.  i  13.  28  Stat    603  ) 
TlTLK  44,  Section   182b.  Same:    h-lus- 
TRATION8.  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing      (June  20, 
1938.  c.  830,   J  2.  49  Stat    1546) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of   the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,   Representatives,   and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arremgement  of  the  daily  Record — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7 1^  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
Uielr  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 


in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6' ^ -point 
type,  and  all  roilcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unus\ial  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  p.ipers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  neces-sary. 

3.  Return  of  manificript — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Prlnt- 
ii.B  Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p  m.  in 
order  t«3  insure  publication  in  the  Rfcord  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manusrript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  REtoRO  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  ii  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4  Tabular  matter — The  manuscript  of 
speeclies  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Rfcord  shall  be  In  the 
h:\nds  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p  m  .  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning 

5  Proof  furnished  —Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  followinc  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge 

6  Notatiov.  of  u-ithkrld  remark.'^ — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  i  House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  prcnreed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record 

7.  Th\rty-day  limit  —The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8  Corrections  — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  prevlcusly 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  l)e  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix   to   daily   Record — When 


either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3i  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  e.x- 
tension  from  the  copy  suDm.tted  by  the 
OfHclal  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  Hou.se 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member 'of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress, 

11.  Estimate  of  co.':t. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  'Vies 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  theHouse  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressionai. 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  maks 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  propter  plaos 
In  the  proceedings. 


Yoa  Can't  Dilute  Our  Water  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  BLATNJK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
have  been  more  (Jedlcated  to  the  cause 
of  clean  water  than  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Utah, 
Senator  Prank  E.  Moss. 

I  am  most  proud  to  include  his  both 
informative  and  timely  speech  at  the 
1966  Water  Quality  Symposium  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

It  Is   addresses   of   this   caliber   that 
should  be  shared  and  lived  up  to  by  all 
of  us. 
The  address  follows : 
You  Can't  Dn-triT  Otm  Watek  Probletms 
(Speech  of  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss.  Demo- 
crat,  of   Utah,    1966   Water   Quality   Sym- 
posium,   Montreal,    Quebec,    Canada,    Au- 
gust 24.  1966) 

There  can  be  little  question  about  "The 
Role  of  Man  in  Water  Quality"  in  this  year 
of  1966. 

Man  is  the  villain. 

But  it  certainly  would  be  some  kind  of 
villainy  for  me  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  you 
people  in  attendance  at  this  Water  Quality 
Symposium  have  long  been  in  the  business 
of  correcting  what  nature  also  does  to  water. 
The  vast  despoiling  of  the  quality  of  our 
water  has  not  been  due  to  man  alone. 

What  changes  time  has  wrought  In  the 
water  conditioning  business!  It  must  be 
fascinating  for  those  of  you  who  have  been 
long  in  this  business  to  look  down  through 
the  years.  The  Corporal's  Guard  which  set 
out  to  mobilize  a  sustained  attack  on  water 
pollution  has  gathered  so  many  recruits  that 
they  Jostle  one  another.  And  all  have  now 
become  part  of  a  great  army  which  Includes 
Important  segments  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, of  the  government  of  every  state  of  the 
union,  of  many  of  our  counties  and  our 
cities,  and  of  some  new  government  entitles 
in  the  form  of  interstate  compact  forces  and 
Intrastate  utility  districts.  Your  allies  en- 
compass much  of  the  world's  Industry  and 
many  of  its  sovereign  govenunents. 

You  members  of  the  Water  Conditioning 
Association.  International,  both  founders  and 
freshmen  alike,  can  take  great  satisfaction 
In  the  extent  to  which  you  helped  nourish 
the  body  of  technology  on  which  we  are  now 
basing  our  great  drive  to  rid  our  lakes  and 
rivers  of  pKjiiution. 

The  first  Water  Quality  Symposium  which 
the  Association  sponsored  in  Washington  last 
year  was.  I  believe,  something  of  a  capstone 
event  in  the  development  of  the  water  con- 
ditioning industry.  It  was  also  a  benchmark 
In  water  reeource  care  because  it  dealt  with 
.such  a  range  of  problems  In  water  treatment 
and  utilization. 

The  program  for  this  year's  meeting  In 
Montreal  relleota  the  ftUl  breadth  of  cc«n- 
petence  of  the  members  cuf  this  worldwide 
association.  I  can  think  of  no  more  slgnifl- 
oant  bond  of  interest  among  the  score  of 
nations  represented  here  today  than  con- 
•truoHve  concern  for  water  quality.     I  am 
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grateful  for  the  opfKjrtuntiy  to  speak  to  this 
dlsUngulshed  group  on  a  subject  which  Is  of 
E  ch  critical  importance  to  every  country  of 
the  world,  to  Canada,  to  the  U.S.,  and  all  of 
our  friends,  and  especially  to  my  home  state 
of  Utali. 

But  water  is  critically  important  not  Just 
in  arid  parts  of  the  world,  where  every  drop 
of  water  must  be  weighed  to  determine  its 
highest  order  of  possible  use.  Water  is  also 
critically  important  to  those  countries  and 
areas  where  water  is  so  plentiful  It  Is  used  In 
the  grossest  ways — say  as  a  transport  and 
treatment  vehicle  for  raw  sewage  and  Indus- 
trial waste  products. 

It  is  tribute  to  our  host  country  today  that 
while  it  has  more  of  the  earth's  supply  of 
fresh  water  than  any  other  country,  it  also 
has  one  of  the  »x>rld'B  most  aggressive  and 
progressive  water  resource  care  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

This  is  my  second  appvearance  this  summer 
in  Canada,  actually  in  Lb  Belle  Province  of 
Quebec.  Early  in  June.  I  had  the  great  honor 
of  speaking  at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke 
at  the  Water  Resources  Symposium  spon- 
sored by  the  Royal  Society  of  Oanada. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  appear  that  day  on 
the  same  platform  with  one  of  Canada's 
great  patriots,  the  late  General  A.  G.  L.  Mc- 
Naughton,  soldier,  statesman,  diplomat, 
builder  of  his  country  and  defender  of  it  in 
peace  as  well  as  war. 

His  untimely  passing  last  month  was  a 
great  loss  to  Canada,  to  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  conUnent-wlde  community  of  people  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  the  great 
natural  resources  erf  North  America.  Gen- 
eral McNaughton  had  served  for  many  years 
as  Canadian  Chairman  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  which  has,  under  a  57- 
year-old  treaty,  jurisdiction  over  the  boun- 
dary waters  shared  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

When  General  McNaughton  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  water  resources,  he  spoke  with 
authority,  but  he  also  spoke  with  the  ferver 
and  high-minded  motivation  of  a  true 
Canadian  who  loved  every  river  and  moun- 
tain and  every  lake  and  plain.  I  felt  the 
loss  of  his  death  particularly  because  I  hoped 
at  Sherbrooke  we  were  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  constructive  understanding  of  mu- 
tual objectives  In  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  both  our 
countries. 

He  always  laid  great  stress  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  taking  better  care  of  the  water  at 
hand  before  looking  across  hills  or  across 
borders  for  new  supplies.  He  would  be  at 
home  in  this  audience. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  essence  of  your 
business  philosophy,  the  motto  of  your  In- 
dustry, If  you  wUl,  Is,  "Make  the  most  of 
what  you  have."  Your  business  has  always 
been  one  of  tailoring  or  conditioning  the 
water  at  hand  to  meet  the  need  at  hand. 

I  wonder  If  you  have  ever  thought  about 
how  basic  and  fundamental  this  approach 
to  the  water  problem  really  is.  It  must  be. 
It  has  to  be.  the  starting  point  of  all  water 
resource  care  and  development. 

The  care  of  the  soil  and  the  water  pro- 
ducing areas  of  our  world,  the  places  where 
nature  deposits  water  by  means  of  her  fan- 
tastic desalting  and  transport  system,  is  a 
priori  and  actually  the  beginning  of  all 
water  supply  measures.  Conservation  Is 
necessarily  the  foundation  of  water  resource 
development. 


If  we  take  care  of  the  water-producing 
areas.  If  we  cooperate  with  nature  in  the 
care  and  cultivation  of  the  fields  which  she 
has  selected  for  the  purpose,  we  can  harvest 
the  water  crop  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 
If  we  fall  to  take  care  of  the  water-producing 
areas,  then  we  commit  ourselves  to  destruc- 
tion as  surely  as  the  night  follows  the  day. 
It  Is  only  a  question  of  the  time. 

As  far  as  our  cooperation  with  nature  Is 
concerned,  man  has  no  choice  in  what  he 
does  with  water  if  he  wants  to  continue  to 
live.  But  If  we  can  assure  ourselves  of  a 
continuing  water  harvest,  then  we  can  make 
some  choices  as  to  what  we  do  with  it.  In 
other  words,  we  can  decide  how  we  use  the 
crop. 

All  of  the  harvest  must  eventually  find  its 
way  back  to  the  sea,  or  otherwise  rejoin  the 
constant  circulation  system  by  which  nature 
keeps  this  planet  livable.  Our  choices  come 
In  what  we  do  with  the  water  in  its  available 
fresh  state,  that  Is,  between  the  time  nature 
deposits  It  by  precipitation  and  the  time  it 
gets  back  to  the  sea. 

Reason,  logic,  economics  and,  yes,  survival 
Itself  tell  us  we  should  make  the  most  of  it. 
Water  is  precious  stuff. 

The  trouble  is,  for  too  long  and  too  often, 
we  have  Isolated  economics  from  the  other 
rules — from  the  compelling  logic  of  taking 
care  of  the  means  to  live. 

Another  tenet  of  water  management — a 
convenient  term  which  covers  everything 
constructive  we  want  to  do  with  water — 
flows  from  or  underlies  your  philosophy  of 
making  the  most  of  what  you  have.  It  is 
this:  Don't  use  water  when  you  don't  have  to. 

In  closing  my  talk  at  Sherbrooke,  I  said, 
and  I  quote.  "The  total  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  earth  life  support  envelope  is  fixed 
and  constant;  the  number  of  people  to  use 
it  Is  not.  Their  numbers  expand,  their 
uses  change  and  increase,  their  modes  of 
travel,  their  industries  and  their  residences 
shift." 

My  point  then  was  that  Canada  and  the 
United  States  should  approach  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  water  supply  vs.  water  de- 
mand together  instead  of  separately.  The 
fact  applies  even  more  precisely  and  im- 
peratively to  the  point  of  our  discussion  here 
today.  Care  and  proper  treatment  of  the 
water  at  hand  is  the  first  step  of  water  re- 
source development  to  meet  man's  changing 
needs.     That  is  your  business. 

The  fact  that  the  amount  of  water  is  fixed 
and  the  demand  is  not  fixed  Is  the  starting 
point  for  everything  we  do  about  water. 

The  first  guldepolnt  after  that  Is  the  fact 
that  water  plays  a  critical  role  In  situ,  that 
Is,  In  Its  place  in  nature.  Water  in  place,  in 
nature's  place.  Is  a  key  element  In  the  preser- 
vation of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  making 
our  environment  livable. 

Water  sustains  the  vegetation  which  holds 
the  soil  which  support*  life.  Water  helps  to 
regulate  the  temperature  and  hiimldlty  of 
the  atmosphere  and  makes  it  hospitable  to 
life. 

The  cost  of  restoring  the  quality  of  our 
waters  makes  one  thing  clear  in  a  growing 
urbanized  society.  The  use  of  water  as  a  low 
cost  transporter  of  untreated  domestic  and 
industrial  waste  is  a  sorry  exercise  In  eco- 
nomics. 

Using  water  In  a  fashion  that  ruins  It  for 
other  uses,  then  returning^  untreated  to 
nature's  circulation  system,  may  produce 
meat  for  some  men  but  it  Is  poison  for  others. 
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Heating  a  stream  to  a  point  that  kills  the 
fish  may  be  Justifiable  power  economics,  but 
It  doesn't  make  sense  otherwise. 

The  point  of  all  this  Is  that  there  simply 
isn't  enough  water  to  keep  on  using  it  the  way 
we  have  In  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
water  If  we  take  care  of  it.  But  we  can't 
continue  the  typical  pattern  of  urban  and 
Industrial  water  use — or  abuse — in  North 
America  even  If  we  learn  how  to  make  it 
rain  when  and  where  we  want,  and  learn  how 
to  take  the  salt  out  of  the  sea  at  such  a 
profit  on  the  salt  we  get  the  water  for  noth- 
ing. 

Neither  can  we  contlnvie  the  pattern  of  strip 
mining,  strip  timbering,  strip  grazing,  and 
asphalt  and  concrete  recarpeting  of  our 
earthly  home. 

And  we  must  not  be  trapped  Into  thinking 
that  there  la  an  easy  cure  to  all  the  Illnesses 
of  water  abure  by  Just  finding  some  more 
water. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  dilution  Is  an  ac- 
cepted technique  of  treatment  and  an  effec- 
tive aid  to  nature  In  her  process  of  purifica- 
tion. We  know  more  water  Is  very  beneficial 
and  necessary  sometimes  in  ort^er  to  speed 
the  clean-up  of  a  bad  situation.  And.  of 
course,  power  can  be  generated  and  water 
transportation  can  be  extended  by  massive 
transfer  schemes,  but  we  must  also  realize 
that  all  of  these  benefits  will  themselves  be 
diluted  and  diminished  If  we  fail  to  do  the 
cle&n-up  Job  first. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  You  all  know 
the  condition  of  Lake  Erie.  You  know  that 
this  Important  artery  of  commerce,  the  shal- 
lowest and  smalleet  of  the  Great  Lakes,  Is 
so  polluted  that  Its  waters  cannot  support 
any  aquatic  life.  People  who  live  along  Lake 
Erie's  shore  swim  In  it  at  great  peril. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  plans  for  add- 
ing water  to  the  Great  Lakes,  one  developed 
In  America  and  several  In  Oanad^.  It  ap- 
pears from  Initial  studies  that  these  plans 
are  englneeringly  sound.  It  seems  com- 
pletely practical  and  economically  within 
reason  to  add  water  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
enough  water  to  maintain  optimal  levels  in 
the  lakes  themselves  and  optimal  flows 
through  the  Niagara  and  the  St.  Lawrence — 
enough  to  assiire  full  depth  in  the  harbor  of 
Montreal  and  capacity  power  generation  In 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

It  would  not.  however,  make  sense  to  em- 
bark on  any  plan  for  aijgmentatlon  of  the 
Great  Lakes  until  we  have  started  to  reduce 
measxirably  the  pollution  of  the  Lakes,  or  at 
least  reduce  the  rate  of  Input  of  pollutants. 
This  will  cost  many  billions,  but  we  are 
going  to  do  It.  The  water  pollution  control 
program  established  by  the  VS.  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Senator 
Muskle  of  Maine  and  Representative  Blatnlk 
of  Minnesota,  with  the  (till  force  backing  of 
President  Johnson,  is  going  to  change  the 
quality  ot  all  our  waters.  Including  Lake 
Erie.  As  I  say.  It  will  take  money  and  time, 
but  It  la  going  to  be  done.  Fortunately,  the 
beat  ot  dlscTiselon  as  to  the  sharing  of  costs 
between  the  polluting  Industries  and  the 
municipalities  will  not  add  to  the  thermal 
pollution  of  any  of  the  waters  due  for  treat- 
ment. 

Noiw  that  we  have  gotten  a  start  on  clean- 
ing up  the  water  courses  which  are  so  Im- 
pOTtant  fca:  the  distribution  of  water  to  the 
places  where  we  need  It,  we  can  begin  true 
long  range  planning  for  the  maximum  piro- 
ductlon  and  most  efficient  utilization  of  the 
total  water  harvest. 

One  Imaginative  distribution  plan  Is  the 
continent-spanning  NAWAPA  concept.  The 
Initials  stand  for  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance.  There  is  no  such  thing  to- 
day, of  course,  but  the  name  put  on  the  pro- 
ject by  lU  developers  Is  descriptive  of  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  a  water  system  which 
could  serve  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 


As  of  now.  the  NAWAPA  concept  consists 
of  some  preliminary  engineering  reports  by 
The  Ralph  M.  Par&^as  Company  providing 
a  r»..ast)nable  demonstration  of  continent- 
wide  water  resource  planning.  For  the  first 
time,  I  believe,  it  treats  the  North  American 
continent  as  a  whole.  Water  resource  plan- 
ning up  uo  now  has  been  clone  by  region  or 
by  river  basin.  We  Just  didn't  look  over 
the  hill.  The  Water  Resources  Planning  .\ct 
of  196.T  even  h.^s  a  prohibition  ag-iinst  inter- 
b.asm  transfers  of  water.  Such  a  restriction 
eventually  must  be  lifted,  but  It  is  a  symbolic 
carryover  of  our  past  thinking.  The  water 
problem  is  a  challenge  to  our  ingenuity  and 
skill,  both  technical  and  political. 

The  Parsons  approach  to  the  problem  is  to 
collect  between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
iinuiied  runoti  waters  of  the  north  water 
now  flowing  into  the  North  Pacific,  the  Ber- 
in;:;  Sea.  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  Hudson  Bay. 
This  water  would  be  combined  with  the 
carefully  husbanded  waters  from  currently 
producing  areas  of  the  Northwest,  from  the 
Northeast  and  /ppalachla  and  from  the 
Great  Lakes  ana  contiguous  basins.  We 
would  then  have  a  kind  of  continent-wide 
grid  system  serving  directly  one  temusry  and 
seven  provinces  of  Canada,  thirty-five  states 
of  the  U  .S..  and  tliree  states  of  Mexico. 

Now.  before  we  start  designing  a  system 
which  promises  to  solve  both  the  high  and 
low  water  problems — including  supply,  power, 
and  navigation — of  the  Columbia,  the  Grei\t 
LakP.-^,  .ind  the  St  I^awrence.  and  to  provide 
the  arid  west  of  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  with 
much  needed  water,  there  are  three  tough 
questions  to  be  answered. 

Tlie  first  one  is  the  easiest.  b\it  may  take 
five  to  ten  years  to  answer.  It  Is  to  check 
out  on  the  ground  in  Can.ida.  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico,  what  the  Parsons  engineers  have 
done  with  maps  from  their  de-sks  and  on 
driiftmg  tables. 

Tlie  second  Is  the  policy  question  for  the 
Canadian.";  as  to  whether  they  wnnt  to  par- 
ticipate In  Joint  water  re^oiu-ce  development, 
and,  if  so,  under  what  conditions. 

The  third  is  the  policy  que.";tion  for  the 
Americans  as  to  whether  they  want  to  Im- 
port water  by  tying  into  a  continental  dis- 
tribution sy.=tem.  I've  heard  people  say  the 
United  States  shouldn't  ever  become  de- 
pendent upon  another  country  for  its  water. 

My  position  is  that  we  should  start  work 
at  once  gathering  the  data  on  wlilch  we  can 
base  definitive  answers.  I  believe  a  conti- 
nental system  will  emerge  as  clearly  In  the 
best  long-range  Interest  of  both  countries. 

Everything  we  could  do  for  the  next  five 
years  as  a  b.isls  for  making  a  decision  on 
a  continental  water  dl.strlbutlon  system 
would  be  something  we  ought  to  do  anyway, 
even  if  there  wa.s  no  such  possibility  as  the 
NAW.APA  concept.  This  applies  to  both 
Canada  and  the  U.S. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done,  and  this 
may  take  longer  than  live  years.  Is  for  Canada 
to  survey  and  measure  her  own  water 
resource,;.  Only  after  this  Is  done  can  the 
people  o:"  Canada  sensibly  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  continental  distribution.  Regardless 
of  that  answer,  such  a  survey  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  effective  long-range  conser- 
vation. 

The  United  States  needs  time  to  determine 
how  various  basins  might  be  interconnected 
to  effect  distribution  of  the  InipvTted  water, 
and  to  push  on  with  the  tremendous  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  conservation  programs 
we  have  started.  We  have  to  do  these  things 
whether  or  not  we  can  make  use  of  now  un- 
used waters  from  the  North. 

I  believe  the  kinds  of  studies  that  should 
be  undertaken  for  these  purposes  would 
make  clear  to  Canada  that  it  would  be  to 
her  advantage  to  begin  now  to  conserve 
and  expand  the  water  harvest  capabilities 
of  her  great  northland.  I  believe  such  studies 
will  establish  wa^gj^s  a  sust^ilned-yleld  crop, 
part   of   which    can    be   profitably    exported. 


Related  economic  studies  should  show  that 
the  earnings  from  both  power  and  water 
marketed  In  the  United  States  can  provide 
developmental  capital  for  Canada's  continued 
economic  prowtti. 

The  studies  we  would  have  to  make  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  p.irticipate  m  a 
continent-wide  resource  development  pro- 
gr.im  are  also  the  studies  we  should  make  to 
determine  full  u.se  of  our  own  resources 
without  a  continent-wide  system. 

The  place  to  stnrt  any  cooperative  pro- 
gram, of  course,  is  with  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Lakes  are  the  center  of  gravity  or  the 
axis  of  population  ana  economic  activity  of 
the  continent.  The  two  countries  cannot 
permit  tiie  further  detcrior.uion  of  these 
lakes,  the  greatest  bodies  of  fresh  water  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  I  believe  we  can  re- 
store ihem  to  health,  and  make  even  better 
use  ot  them  than  we  have  up  to  now.  This 
Implies  new  wafer.  I  believe  the  first  studies 
on  how  to  build  a  profitable  trade  in  water 
between  the  two  countries  should  center  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  What  we  learn  in  working 
out  this  problem  can  be  applied  to  the  larger 
problem. 

In  addition  to  the  NAW.^PA  concept,  a 
Canadian  water  plan  is  drawing  increasing 
attention  In  the  United  States.  Thomas  W. 
Klerans  of  Sudbury.  Ontario,  has  presented 
to  several  water  resource  meetings  in  the 
US.  his  own  scheme  for  transfer  of  James 
Bay  water  to  the  Great  Lakes.  His  proposal 
is  not  as  wide  in  scope  as  NAWAPA  but  it 
has  an  intriguing  idea  for  saving  fresh  water 
by  preventing  the  mixing  of  water  from 
rivers  flowing  Into  James  Bay  with  the  salt 
waters.  Fresh  water  from  reservoirs  created 
by  barriers  acro.ss  the  estuaries  of  these  rivers 
could  then  be  pumped  back  to  the  Great 
Lakes. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  system  will  work 
or  not,  but  I  believe  we  ought  to  find  out. 
The  federal  and  concerned  provincial  gov- 
ernments of  Canada  could  very  well  come  up 
with  a  better  plan  than  either  of  those  now 
before  us.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
they  will  reject  out  of  hand  the  proposition 
that  new  water  may  be  brought  Into  the 
Great  Lakes  with  benefits  to  both  the  sup- 
plying basin  and  the  receiving  basin  and 
with  advantages  to  both  countries. 

The  costs,  of  course,  would  be  shared  In 
accordance  with  a  formula  to  be  worked  out, 
which  would  t.ike  Int-o  account  the  relative 
commitment  of  new  water  and  benefits  en- 
Joyed  by  the  two  countries.  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  begin  the  same  type 
of  studies  within  our  own  borders  in  order 
to  make  sure  we  are  doing  our  sh.are  of  the 
Job. 

You  may  wonder  why  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  be  so  Interested  in  the  lake 
studies.  It  Is  because  I  feel  the  lessons  the 
two  countries  learn  from  working  together 
on  this  mid-continent  water  quality  prob- 
lem can  be  applied  to  the  western  water 
quantity  problem  of  bringing  .M.askan  and 
other  northern  waters  to  the  dry  areas  of 
Canada,  the  U.S.  and  Mexico.  We  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do  In  the  West  to"  get 
ready,  and  to  develop  the  data  for  Important 
policy  decisions  of  our  own,  so  most  west- 
erners will  not  feel  their  interests  are  being 
slighted  If  the  two  governments  center  their 
attention  first  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

One  point  I  should  make  in  behalf  of  the 
people  who  are  most  actively  Interested  in 
continent-wide  distribution  systems.  There 
Is  a  very  broad  endorsement  of  some  of  the 
policy  views  expressed  by  Ralph  M.  Parsons, 
head  of  the  firm  which  developed  the 
N.\WAPA  concept.  He  has,  I  am  advised, 
told  his  staff  and  associates  that  he  does  not 
want  to  see  the  NAWAP.^i  concept  promoted 
and  advanced  in  a  way  that  will  encourage 
anybody  to  use  the  prospect  of  abundant 
new  supplies  of  clean  water  from  the  North 
as  an  altbl,  that  Is,  as  an  excuse  for  delaying 
the  conservation  and  clean-up  Job  we  have 
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to  do  with  the  water  resources  we  are  now 
utilizing.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  a  position  which 
your  Industry  endorses  wholeheartedly. 

In  the  business  of  tailoring  water  to  need, 
you  have  pushed  the  technology  of  purifica- 
tion and  treatment,  and  you  have  taught 
your  customers  the  savings  to  be  realized 
by  using  water  sparingly.  Your  customers 
can  measure  the  cost  of  water  quality  by  bills 
other  than  their  tax  bills. 

This  brings  up  another  lesson  we  must  not 
let  be  submerged  nor  diluted  by  the  prospect 
of  abundant  new  supplies  of  water.  That  is 
the  importance  of  discipline  in  the  use  of 
water.  As  populations  and  econoniic  mo- 
menttim  of  both  Canada  and  the  U.S.  con- 
tinue to  Increase,  our  true  water  require- 
ments necessarily  go  up.  But  this  may  be 
quite  different  from  undisciplined  demand. 
The  price  charged  lor  water  may  be  more 
Important  for  Us  control  or  disciplin.iry  ef- 
fect  than   for   the   revenue   produced. 

We  search  always  for  new  supplies.  We 
press  development  of  desalting  technology. 
We  Investigate  weather  modification  possi- 
bilities. We  plan  imports  from  distant  water- 
sheds, and  we  are  taking  better  care  of 
watersheds  now  in  use.  We  are  attacking 
the  pollution  problem  vigorously  and  are 
pushing  treatment  for  recycle.  There  Is  also 
a  source  of  new  supply.  In  effect.  In  the 
reduced  use  of  water. 

This  Ls  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the 
ten-year  program  of  Federal  Water  Resources 
developed  by  the  Federal  Council  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  Research.  The  Committee  empha- 
sized reduction  In  the  use  of  water  for 
waste  carriage. 

In  most  of  the  West,  the  biggest  require- 
ment for  water  Is  for  agriculture.  The  Com- 
mittee urged  acceleration  of  studies  of 
methods  of  conserving  water  In  agriculture. 
Living  In  a  water-deficient  area,  we  In  the 
West  and  Southwest  feel  our  water  practices 
are  better  than  In  the  high  precipitation 
areas  of  the  E.-ist.  Recurring  droughts,  how- 
ever, are  forcing  changes  In  attitudes  and 
practices  in  the  East. 

It  may  not  be  popular  to  tell  people  to  use 
less  water  to  help  solve  the  national  water 
problem,  but  in  the  long  run  reduction  In 
per  capita  use  of  water  will  be  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  solution. 

In  conclusion.  I  Just  want  to  say  that  peo- 
ple of  North  America  need  have  no  fear  of 
running  out  of  water  If  they  take  care  of 
this  beautiful  piece  of  earth  estate  and  make 
efficient  use  of  Its  bountiful  supplies  of 
water.  If  they  don't  then  they  need  not 
fear  anything  else. 


The  Father  of  Water* 


Fino    Introduces    Bill    To    Amend    Civil 
Rights  Law  To  Curb  Riots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  22. 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
proposed  civil  rights  legislation  is  dead 
for  this  sesrion  of  Conpress.  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  sure  that  the  antiriot 
provision  of  that  bill  becomes  law  by 
passing  a  separate  bill. 

I  am  therefore  Introducing  the  anti- 
riot  section  of  the  civil  rights  bUl  as  a 
separate  bill.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
pass  it,  so  as  to  put  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  work  repressing 
Instead  of  Inciting  riots. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OP   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
In  all  of  the  history  of  human  endeavor 
and  engineering  skill  has  any  other  proj- 
ect equalled  the  American  tabk  of  har- 
nessing the  mighty  Mississippi  River. 
No  other  great  waterway  in  the  world  has 
been  tamed  so  much  as  tlie  Mississippi, 
although  the  job  is  an  endlcs  one  and 
"the  Father  of  Waters"  at  times  threat- 
ens to  undo  all  that  man  has  worked  to 
achieve. 

Up  and  down  the  Mississippi  for  mere 
than  a  century  the  people  of  this  great 
alluvial  basin  have  worked  tirelessly  and 
continually  to  build  the  levees  and  the 
diversion  ditches  and  the  structures  that 
will  keep  within  its  bounds  this  giant  of 
rivers. 

To  this  task  has  come  the  skill  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  U.S.  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  have 
joined  in  this  unending  struggle  with 
the  river.  No  more  heroic  war  has  been 
waged  than  the  battle  conducted  by  the 
Corps  and  the  associations  of  citizens 
banded  together  in  districts  against  the 
ever-present  threat  of  floods  and  seepage 
and  crop  and  busines  losses  and  death. 

Earlier  this  year  the  members  of 
Drainage  District  16  and  District  17. 
composed  of  citizens  of  Mississippi 
County,  Ark.,  were  hosts  to  the  Memphis 
District  Engineer,  Col.  James  A.  Vivian, 
and  his  ofEcerr  and  technical  personnel 
at  a  banquet  held  In  the  Blytheville 
Country  Club:  A  resolution  was  pre- 
sented to  Colonel  Vivian  bespeaking  the 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  these  citi- 
zens for  the  cooperation  and  efforts  of 
the  UjS.  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  reso- 
lution will  be  of  Interest  to  the  Congress 
which  Is  a  partner  in  this  great  work 
through  its  considerations  and  studies  of 
the  flood  control  measures  which  author- 
ized this  effort  and  its  deliberations  yes- 
terday on  the  annual  appropriations  of 
funds  to  sustain  this  tremendous  civil 
work. 

The  resolution  follows : 

RESOLtmON 

For  more  than  40  years,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. United  States  Army.  h;is  cooperated 
with  Drainage  D.stricts  Nos.  16  and  17.  of 
Mississippi  County,  Ark.nnsas,  in  protecting 
the  fertile  lands  in  this  great  delta  region 
from  the  threats  of  inundating  fiood  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Francis,  and  Little 
Rivers.  Prior  to  construction  of  new  levees, 
the  Corps  worked  with  the  two  districts  and 
advised  with  their  engineers  and  eniployees. 
Almost  30  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
Corps  assisted  the  two  districts  in  con- 
structing a  modern  and  formid.ible  le  >  ee  sys- 
tem on  either  side  of  Little  River  and  Big 
Lake  in  Mississippi  County.  Since  that  time. 
the  Corps  has  assisted,  cooperated  and  ad- 
vised with  the  two  districts  in  related  drain- 
age and  flood  control  problems.  During  all 
of  these  years,  the  association  with  District 
Engineers  In  Memphis  office;  with  other  mili- 
tary personnel  and  with  civilian  personnel, 
has  been  most  pleasant,  and  has  lieen  most 


beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  all  land  owners  In 
Mississippi  County,  Arkansas. 

These  two  districts  are  looking  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  continued  pleasant  and 
mutually  agreeable  and  beneficial  associa- 
tion between  the  districts  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  other 
hand.  These  districts  feel  that  no  other  gov- 
errmient  agency  is  qualified  to  do  as  good  a 
job  and  accomplish  the  same  results  at  the 
same  cost  as  can  be  done  under  the  guidance. 
control  and  direction  of  the  Corps.  Past  his- 
tory supports  these  views. 

In  particular,  the  Memphis  district  has 
been  most  fortunate  in  having  as  district  di- 
rectors the  mo6t  outstanding  officers  in  the 
United  States  Army.  All  of  these  officers 
have  been  qualified,  courteous,  cooperative, 
ready  and  willing  to  advise  and  a.ssi£t  at  all 
times  and  most  competent. 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  by  the  Baard 
of  Commis.sloners  of  Drainage  Districts  Nos. 
16  and  17  of  Mississippi  County.  Arkansas. 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States 
Army,  and  particularly  the  Memphis  office, 
be  and  it  is  hereby  commended  for  the  many 
contributions  that  its  personnel,  militarv  and 
civilian,  have  made  to  the  welfare  of"  Mis- 
sissippi County.  Arkansas. 

The  secretaries  of  these  two  districts  shall 
deliver  In  person  or  shall  mail  coipes  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  District  Engineer,  Memphis 
office,  to  the  Engineer  in  charge,  'Vlcksburg 
office,  and  to  the  Commanding  General, 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Washington,  DC. 
Adopted  January  31,  1966. 

Chas,  Rose, 
President.      Board      of      Commis.'^.ioner.^. 
Drainage    District    No.    17,    Mi-^sUsippi 
Count}/.  Ark. 

Earl  H.  Wildt. 
Chairman,     Board     of     CorriTnis'.wnt'r'. 
Drainage    District    No.    16.    M;.- M.v.-rppi 
County.  Ark. 


U.S.  Sports  Ambassador 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  22, 1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Boston  Celtics  appear  at  the  Farm  Show 
Arena  In  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Saturday 
night  of  this  week  against  the  Philadel- 
phia 76'ers  in  a  National  Basketball 
A.ssociation  exhibition  game,  they  will 
place  on  display  not  only  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  ball  handlers  the  game  has 
ever  known,  but  also  a  sports  amba.'^sador 
whose  contributions  in  the  interests  of 
Latin  American  harmony  merit  national 
recognition. 

Sam  Jones,  whose  finesse  on  the 
court  provides  exciting  afternoons  for 
television  sports  fans,  has  also  e.stab- 
lishcd  himself  as  a  diplomat  of  note. 
During  the  pa.st  summer  he  vi.<^ited  Pan- 
ama, Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras  on  a 
goodwill  trip  featuring  sports  talks  and 
basketball  exhibitions.  He  met  with 
Government  officials,  students,  and  the 
general  pubhc  in  pan-America,  and  his 
deep  affection  for  our  neighbors  in  those 
coLUitrics  was  as  much  in  evidence  as  his 
dazzling  basketball  play. 

Reports  from  the  countries  visited  are 
glowing  testimony  to  the  universal  pop- 
ularity of  an  American  athlete  who  is 
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also  a  dedicated  humanitarian.  The 
trip  was  sponsored  by  the  United  Fruit 
Co..  at  no  cost  whatsoever  to  the  VS. 
Government  or  to  the  countries  Involved. 

Mr.  Jones  Is  far  more  than  a  brilliant 
athlete.  He  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  five 
children,  but  they  still  find  time  to  help 
other  youngsters  wherever  possible.  By 
bringing  high  school  graduates  who  are 
good  students  and  good  athletes  to  the 
attention  of  various  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  they  have  personally 
helped  more  than  50  boys — who  other- 
wise would  hardly  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue their  education — to  enter  college. 

Newspapers  in  Central  America  de- 
voted generoxis  space  to  the  Sam  Jones 
visit.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he 
said  that  he  felt  like  Wilt  Chamberlain 
when  he  played  against  the  San  Bias 
Indians,  none  of  whose  players  is  more 
than  5  feet  in  height.  What  Sam  did 
not  say  was  apparent  in  the  reception 
wherever  he  went.  Because  of  his  warm 
personality  and  exemplary  conduct,  he 
was  looked  up  to  by  everyone  and  pre- 
sented just  the  image  America  needs  to 
create. 

I  would  hope  that  other  companies 
with  operations  in  foreign  lands  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  United  Fruit  to  give 
friends  abroad  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  meet  popular  athlete  heroes  like 
America's  own  Sam  Jones. 


Disdotaret  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 


or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22, 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
disclosures  which  I  have  been  enumerat- 
ing about  huge  Government  spending 
and  th«  basis  of  the  spirallng  high  cost 
of  living  are  now  conceded  by  President 
JohnscMi.  His  recent  statements  con- 
firm what  I  have  said  for  a  long  time ; 
namely,  that  a  serious  problem  exists 
and  that  the  urgency  in  providing  a 
solution  should  not  be  delayed  until 
after  the  forthcoming  November  election. 

The  President,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
has  dealt  with  the  political  aspects  of 
the  problem,  but  not  the  problem  Itself. 
The  President  recommends  elimination 
of  the  7-percent  incentive  on  de- 
preciation and  likevtise  accelerated  de- 
preciation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  such  cool- 
ing of  the  economy  by  a  damper  on  new 
plant  and  machinery  expansion  imder 
President  Johnson's  proposal  would  not 
be  effective  for  a  year  or  two.  By  that 
time,  it  may  desirable  to  stimulate  the 
economy.    Who  knows? 

The  problem  which  the  administration 
should  face  up  to  is  excessive  domestic 
Government  spending. 

Hereinafter,  let  me  recite  a  few  facts 
which  I  have  come  {tcross  here  cuid  there 
bearing  on  this  and  other  situations — 
all  of  which  are  Indications  of  the  cause 


and  effect  of  unwise  economic  spending 
and  unsound  policies.  Here  are  a  few 
examples: 

CASE     I — MONET     SUPPLY     EXPANDS     TOO     FAST 

The  U.S.  money  supply  increased  by 
270  percent  between  1939  and  1959.  In- 
dustrial production  during  this  period 
was  up  177  percent,  but  could  not  keep 
up  because  the  Govcrnmciit  of  late  has 
been  pumping  nonproductive  money  into 
the  economy.  Deficit  financing,  easy 
credit,  outright  creation  of  new  cur- 
rency— all  these  recent  Government  pol- 
icies have  inflated  the  currency  supply 
without  adding  any  production  of  goods 
or  services. 

CASE  ri PRICE  AND  WAGE  CONTROL  PLANS 

AccordinE;  to  c>lumnisl  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano.  the  White  House  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  ha.s  already  drafted  icp- 
ulatioii.s  and  blueprints  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  wage  and  price  control  legi.-5la- 
tion. 

CASE    III-    L'.S.    GOLD    Sl'PPLY 

According  to  the  September  15  Wall 
Street  Journal.  France  more  than  dou- 
bled its  purchases  of  US.  '-:old  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  and  the  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury for  domestic  use  also  mounted. 

CASE  IV — SHORT-TERM  MONEY  MARKET 

The  Treasury  had  to  pay  a  record 
5.926  iK^rcenl  on  its  latest  6-month  bor- 
rowing and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  offered  6.2  percent  on  a  $650  mil- 
lion is.sue  of  new  1-year  bonds. 

CASE  V — FEDERAL   SVBSIDIES 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  has 
announced  awards  to  eight  novelists, 
five  poets,  and  a  journalist.  Each  is  be- 
ing given  $10,000  in  Federal  money  and 
has  no  connection  with  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. On  ihe  contrary,  several  of  the 
recipients  have  already  published  suc- 
cessful books. 

CASE   VI      CONSTRUCTION   CiF  DEFENSE  BARGES 

A  Hong  Kong  dockyard  with  strong 
tics  to  Red  China  has  built — at  a  big 
profit — barges  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  u.se  in  Vietnam  an  article 
states  in  the  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune  of  September  18. 

CASE  VII — TOTAL  NATION'S  DEBTS 

The  Nation's  debt,  private  and  Gov- 
ernment, now  stands  at  about  $1,300 
billion.  Barry  Goldwater  said  In  a  New 
Mexico  speech.  He  said  the  Nation's 
overall  assets  amount  to  $1,400  billion 
and  that  spending  and  borrowing  in 
business  meai^  bankruptcy,  and  that  the 
Johnson  administration  does  not  under- 
stand that  Federal  spending  is  the  cause 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  inflation. 


pin  the  blame  for  mounting  Inflation  on 
the  farm  segment  of  the  economy.  How 
false  this  charge  was  has  since  been 
exposed. 

Another  refutation  appears  in  Hoard's 
Dairyman  edition  of  September  25,  1966: 

SPEAKING    Up    FOR    FARMERS 

We  extend  a  long-stemmed  bouquet  to 
the  Michigan  Milk  Producers  Association  for 
a  large  newspaper  advertisement  which  It  In- 
serted In  state  newspapers.  Reacting  to 
President  Johnson's  statement,  "food  prices 
and  three  metails  are  responsible  for  80  per- 
cent of  Inflation,"  and  his  demand  that  farm 
prices  must  come  down,  Michigan  Milk  pre- 
sented a  convincing  rebuttal. 

In  an  advertisement,  occupying  a  h.ilf- 
page  of  a  newspaper,  MMPA  presented,  under 
a  headline  "That  was  a  low  blow,"  the  fol- 
lowing official  government  figures  for  the 
p.ist  10-year  period  ending  February  28, 
1966: 

..,  Percent 

inrrvasc 

Cost  of  living  Index 11.6 

Representative  items  Include: 

Cost  of  services  and  housing 20.0 

Cost  of  medical  and  health 25.0 

Cost  of  recreation 16.0 

Cost  of  food 0.4 

U.S.  per  family  income 40.0 

Percent    of    family    Income    spent    for 

food  5.7 

"ITie  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Food 
prices  and  farm  prices  are  not  responsible  for 
inflation.  Just  the  opfKJsite  is  true.  In- 
creased farm  efficiency  has  kept  food  prices 
down  while  other  prices  went  up  and  up. 
During  the  past  10  years,  in  fact,  low  foxl 
prices  have  been  primarily  responsible  for 
keeping  overall  cost  of  living  from  skjTOcket- 
Ing — because  low  food  prices  have  offset  the 
substantial  Increases  in  other  cost  of  living 
items.  But  this  situation  cannot  go  on. 
Food  prices  cannot  continue  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  inflation.  Thousands  of  farmers — 
caught  between  rising  costs  and  low  prices — 
are  going  out  of  business. 

"The  situation  is  critical.  Farmers  must 
get  a  fair  return  for  their  product — a  return 
that  is  In  line  with  their  costs.  There  is  no 
other  way  for  them  to  stay  in  business. 
There  Is  no  other  way  for  them  to  continue 
to  produce  the  food  your  family  needs  every 
day." 


Farm  Prices  Are  Not  Responsible  for 
Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22, 1966 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  the  administration  unfairly  tried  to 


Address  bjr  Hon.  Ralph  Harvey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  22.  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
mornings  House  prayer  breakfast,  we 
were  privileged  to  have  as  our  speaker, 
our  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
R.ALPH  Harvey,  of  Indiana.  . 

His  remarks  were  extremels^  timely 
and  provocative.  All  of  us  who  amended 
the  meeting  and  heard  Mr.  Habvey's 
address  agreed  it  should  be  shar^  with 
other  Members. 

I  include  the  address  as  a  part  of  the 
Appendix  of  tiie  Record  : 
Address   bt   the   Honorable   Ralph   Harvey, 

House   of   Representatives.   Washington, 

D.C. 

In  his  Hamlet.  Shakespeare  said  "we  know 
what  we  are  but  know  not  what  we  may 
be."    On   this   occasion   ];   am   going   to   be 
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presumptlous  enough  to  attempt  to  look 
Into  the  future  with  you  and  will  entitle 
my  presentation  "A  Long  Look  Down  the 
Road  Ahead,  Revelations  by  Harvey."  My 
good  friend  and  colleague  Billy  Matthews 
In  his  own  presentation  recently  before  otir 
group  stated  his  basic  philosophy  from  the 
book  of  Job.  In  his  case  as  well  as  In  my 
own,  I  believe  we  are  committed  to  a  con- 
cept for  our  own  and  otir  country's  behavior 
in  practicing  patience,  tolerance  and  for- 
giveness. In  a  recent  sermon,  however. 
Billy  Graham  stated  that  our  salvation  was 
an  individual  one  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
that  Christ  represented  that  grace.  He  also 
stated  he  believed  that  our  modern  churches 
were  making  their  worship  services  so 
stereotyped  and  formal  that  they  were  losing 
their  human  appeal;  he  also  added  that 
religion  should  be  an  outgoing,  pleasant 
experience.     I  agree. 

In  our  recent  breakfasts  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  place  that  the  clergy  has  in  social 
welfare  problems;  and  in  a  general  fashion 
Just  what  the  duty  of  a  modern  clergyman 
should  be.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  'Washing- 
ton Post  there  was  an  article  entitled  "Social 
nis  Held  Moral  Issues"  and  Rev.  Geno 
Baronl  of  a  Washington  Catholic  Church  Is 
quoted  as  saying.  "It  Is  the  role  of  all 
churches  to  'meddle'  In  these  matters."  He 
further  stated  "Poverty,  Civil  Rights.  Wages. 
Jobs,  Political  Disfranchisement,  and  Open 
Occupancy  Housing,  are  all  moral  issues,  and 
as  such  are  the  proper  and  vital  business 
of  the  Church."  He  also  stated  "A  'new  kind' 
of  clergyman  is  emerging,  one  who  sees  it  as 
his  role  'to  Identify  with  the  dispossessed, 
the  old,  the  poor,  and  those  in  misery". 
"The  great  schism  in  religion  will  come  not 
over  the  Bible  or  theology,  but  over  social 
Issues."'  It  will  not  be  my  purpose  to  debate 
this  Issue  but  have  quoted  it  to  refresh  our 
thinking  with  regard  to  "what  we  arc"  in 
the  hope  it  can  give  us  a  better  view  of  "a 
long  look  down  the  road  ahead." 

It  has  been  said  that  we  could  learn  so 
easily  from  history  but  unfortunately  we 
actually  learn  so  little  and  are  therefore 
condeiTined  to  pay  In  blood  and  sweat,  and 
tears  for  the  mistakes  we  continue  to  make. 
With  this  a.xlom.  I  am  not  In  agreement.  It 
does  seem  at  times  that  we  do  make  mis- 
takes of  a  i^petitious  nature  and  in  doing 
so,  seem  to  be  stupid.  It  is  to  the  history 
of  civiliz:ition  to  which  we  mu.-^t  turn  how- 
ever if  we  arc  to  point  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  as  to  what  lies  ahead.' 

The  Eg>-ptlans  built  their  Pyramids,  the 
Jews  their  Solomon's  Temple,  the  Greeks 
their  Parthenon  and  the  Romans  their 
Collsseum  and  FVjrum.  Portions  of  all  of 
them  are  still  remaining  as  mute  evidence 
to  the  basic  philo.<:ophy  that  lead  to  their 
creation.  But  each  was  dedicated  to  the 
glory  of  one  or  a  small  group  of  men. 
Christ  came  on  earth  and  within  two  hun- 
dred years  had  actually  revolutionized  the 
entire  concept  of  man's  obligation  to  his 
fellowman  and  to  society.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege fifteen  years  ago  to  visit  Jerusalem,  the 
birthplace  of  both  Christianity  and  the 
Jewish  faith.  Not  too  far  away  at  Mecca 
Is  the  birthplace  of  the  Moslem  faith.  In- 
deed all  are  interwoven  in  their  history.  But 
as  I  left  Jenisalem  on  that  October  eve- 
ning and  stood  atop  a  tall  building  from 
which  I  could  see  the  Cliurch  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  In  the 
distance  the  Dead  Sea  and  Bethlehem,  I  was 
awed  and  overwhelmed  as  if  I  were  looking 
upon  the  birthplace  of  history.  While  I 
actually  was  not,  it  is  true  that  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  beginnings  of  modern  history. 
Out  of  this  humble,  arid,  unimpressive 
looking  area  has  come  the  force  that  has 
made  us  what  we  are  today. 

As  we  look  upon  the  events  of  the  world 
since  Christianity  actually  became  the  ac- 
cepted religion  of  Rome,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge a  series  of  three  cycles  has  occurred. 


Indeed  the  third  one  is  not  yet  completed  and 
It  is  to  this  cycle  we  should  turn.  Starting 
with  the  first  Christian  Roman  Emperor. 
Constantlne  the  Great,  we  had  a  period  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  years  which  were 
naarked  by  two  struggles  of  a  politico- 
religious  nature.  FYom  northern  Europe 
came  the  barbarians  who  had  a  form  of 
religion  but  it  was  at  most  inc;clental  to 
their  warlike  activities  and  conquering  am- 
bitions. 

From  the  southern  rim  of  the  Mcdit<>r- 
raneaii  came  the  Moslems  who  c.^tonsibly 
were  activated  by  religious  fervor  but,  also, 
whose  power-mad  ambitions  were  a  big  mo- 
tivating factor.  Between  thc-e  two  fierce 
forces,  the  decaying  even  though  Christian- 
ized Roman  Empire  went  into  eclipse. 

Christianity  absorbed  the  Barbarians  and 
eventually  contained  the  Moslems  who  also 
went  Into  virtual  political  decadence.  Their 
adherents  today  however  are  numbered  In 
the  millions.  My  own  observation  Is  that 
their  religion  must  have  lacked  a  vital  In- 
gredient. This  then,  marked  the  end  of 
the  first  cycle. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  cycle  which 
I  shall  call  the  middle.  Following  the  pe- 
riod of  the  "Dark  Ages"  we  begin  the  Ren- 
aissance. The  Catholic  church  became  the 
dominant  and  leading  force  during  this  pe- 
riod. This  was  so  because  within  the  clergy 
was  contained  also  those  of  learning,  dedi- 
cation and  wealth. 

With  this  background  It  was  obvious  that 
the  Church  would  al.so  become  the  dominant 
political  force.  Rulers  were  permitted  to 
rule  with  "consent"  of  the  Pope.  But  it 
should  be  said  that  this  period  which  ex- 
tended for  roughly  five  hundred  years,  was 
one  ofexploratlon.  development,  learning  and 
culture.  Even  as  the  Moslems  had  attempted 
to  take  their  faith  to  all  the  world  by  con- 
quest, so  also  did  the  Catholic  Church  at- 
tempt to  take  Its  faith  to  all  the  world.  But 
the  beginnings  of  the  end  of  this  cycle  was 
evident  (at  least  It  Is  in  retrospect)  with 
the  advent  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
While  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  was 
one  of  great  progress,  here  too.  there  was  a 
definite  lack  of  some  necessary  ingredient. 
What  Is  It?  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  explain 
exactly.  Mostly  it  was  (In  my  Judgment)  an 
advancing  departure  from  the  ruler-subject 
philosophy  be  it  either  of  a  political  or  re- 
ligious ba^e  or  combination  of  the  two.  In- 
cidenUlly  the  modern  application  of  Social- 
ism In  either  Russia  or  China  Is  basically  a 
ruler-subject  concept  and  for  this  reason  an 
antiquated  arrangement  which  will  not  have 
an  extended  life  expectancy.  It  may.  how- 
ever, have  be.^n  a  necessary  step  from  where 
they  were  to  where  the  people  want  to  be. 
A.S  such  though  they  represent  two  examples 
of  carry-over  from  the  Middle-Ages  into  the 
mo<.iern  cycle. 

I  think  we  can  fairly  say  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  cycle  began  with  the 
Reformation.  The  Impact  of  this  move- 
ment was  of  far  greater  significance  than 
wa.s  apparent  at  the  time.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Lutheran  movement  on  the  European  con- 
tinent actually  represented  the  great  new 
Impetus  needed  to  carry  forward  the  torch 
of  progress  which  the  Catholic  Church  had 
permitted  to  flicker  and  fade.  But  even  so, 
the  Protestant  movements  were  so  embedded 
In  the  traditions,  customs  and  accepted  pat- 
terns of  their  birthplace  that  they  could  not 
really  escape  the  limitations  of  their  own 
geography.  The  first  real  dramatic  mani- 
festation of  this  new  or  third  cycle,  came 
with  the  American  Revolution.  Here  in  a 
new.  unprejudiced  climate  could  this  mod- 
ern philosophy  germinate,  grow  and  event- 
ually bear  fruit. 

However,  among  the  founding  fathers  of 
our  great  Republic,  there  was  probably  not 
too  much  realization  of  the  burden  of  the 
structure  that  would  eventually  be  necessary 


to  erect  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Consti- 
tution they  so  laboriously  constructed. 
They  were  Intent  upon  freeing  them-selves  of 
the  opprobious  burden  visited  upon  them 
by  Britain.  Being  religious  men  as  well,  they 
also  wTote  into  the  Declaration  and  Constitu- 
tion a  blue  print  for  the  future  so  that  they 
or  their  descendants  would  not  emulate  the 
mistakes  of  their  predecessors.  TTils  then, 
was  the  reason  why  they  Insisted  upon  a 
strict  separation  of  church  and  state.  But 
even  so.  for  the  next  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  we  were  content  to  devote  our  ener- 
gies to  our  own  growth  and  development, 
eschewing  temptations  to  Involve  ourselves 
in  foreign  entanglement.  Then  on  that  fate- 
ful night  In  Sarejevo,  In  1914,  an  assassin's 
bullet  set  In  motion  a  chain  of  events  that 
was  to  change  the  whole  course  of  hL-^tory. 
After  eventually  entering  the  ensuing  holo- 
caust, and  successfully  assisting  In  ending 
It,  we  still  regarded  the  war  as  another  of  the 
Infrequent  European  ones;  we  did  not  real- 
li-e  It  marked  the  end  of  kings,  colonics  and 
for   us   convenient   Isolation.     But    It    did. 

But  now  this  third  cycle  has  brought  us 
to  where  we  are  and  as  I  promised.  I  will  try 
to  point  the  way  or  as  stated  In  the  begin- 
ning "a  long  look  down  the  road  ahead  " 
■ycu  may  right  now  be  saying  to  yourself, 
what  is  our  Colleague  trying  to  do?  You  may 
In  all  humility  say.  when  I  have  concluded 
"the  burden  is  not  mine  It  must  be  for  some 
one  else";  but  I  say  to  you  as  Noah  says  In 
the  play  Green  Pastures  "I  aren't  very  much 
but  I'm  all  I've  got."  So  from  such  a  small 
nucleus  as  this  Prayer  breakfast  group  must 
come  the  cat.Tlytic  power  to  bring  about  the 
predictions  I  am  about  to  make. 

At  home.  In  other  words  with  regard  to 
the  domestic  Issues,  I  predict  that  we  will 
experience  a  period  of  scKial  adjustment  and 
thereafter  relative  peace  will  come  within. 
The  ghettos  which  are  within  our  great  cities 
today  came  abotit  as  a  result  of  industrial 
growth,  rural  mechanization  and  a  centrifu- 
gal force  (social)  that  has  gravitated  those 
least  prepared  to  fend  for  themselves  into  the 
center  of  this  whirling  vortex  where  as  In 
the  eye  of  the  storm  there  Is  stagnation  of 
social  and  cultural  growth  of  momentary  na- 
ture. We  should  and  must  deal  with  the 
problem  but  the  best  single  substantive 
answer  lies  in  education.  We  can  change  the 
materia!  surroundings  but  unless  there  is 
a  corresponding  mental  growth,  we  will  have 
achieved  very  little.  But  we  will  rebuild  our 
cities;  we  will  to  a  large  extent  eliminate 
poverty  and  thereby  create  a  more  peaceful 
productive  society.  We  have  discussed  In 
our  meetings  here  the  mechanics  of  how  this 
will  be  achieved  and  they  are  Important. 
My  recommendation  Is  that  Congress  proceed 
with  the  long  range  objectives  and  to  the 
extent  possible,  avoid  entangling  ourselves 
with  regard  to  short  range  ones  in  acrimoni- 
ous demagoguery. 

We  have  also  discussed  to  a  lesser  extent 
our  role  in  world  affairs.  Here  again,  the 
so-called  under-developed  nations  of  the 
world  who  compose  the  great  majority  of  the 
world's  population,  must  be  helped  ulti- 
mately and  permanently  thru  the  medium 
of  education.  It  will  be  the  key  for 
them  to  unlock  the  world's  vast  storehouse 
of  knowledge — even  as  the  Jews  went  to  the' 
storehouse  of  the  Egyptians  for  grain.  Our 
greatest  single  asset  Is  "knowhow"  but  we 
must  and  will  be  motivated  by  Christian 
ideals.  To  be  sure  we  have  m.Tde  mist.'.kes 
but  we  had  really  no  historical  guidelines 
to  go  by.  But  believe  me.  the  even  greater 
gift  we  are  giving  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  the  example  we  are  setting.  We  are  even 
now  winning  the  war  against  Communism 
but  let  us  not  be  deterred  by  this  diversion- 
ary enemy  from  our  greater  goal  which  Is 
literally  to  save  tlie  world  from  Itself;  and 
only  we  can  provide  leadership  to  do  It.  It 
will  require  all  the  tolerance,  patience,  and 
forbearance  we  have. 
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In  conclualon  I  wouJd  like  to  dwell  briefly 
upon  a  subject  discussed  In  one  of  our  recent 
breakfasts — which  was  the  statistical  evi- 
dence oX  lack  of  participation  In  our  de- 
nominational religious  activities. 

This  l«  indeed  a  serloua  threat  for  It  can 
mean  the  chvurches  are  losing  their  appeal. 
In  thla  area  I  predict  that  sometime  in  the 
near  future,  we  will  see  a  great  clash  between 
the  clergy  and  ofllclala  of  government.  That 
out  erf  till*  clash  will  come  a  realignment  of 
duties  and  fields  of  endeavor  for  both  that 
will  eventually  strengthen  us.  I  am  not  a 
pesslmlAt  about  our  future  but  neither  am 
I  sucto  an  optimist  that  I  would  proclaim 
that  there  are  no  great  problems  and  de- 
cisions In  the  fut\jre.  But  If  you  will  pardon 
this  reiteration  "you  are  not  only  all  we've 
got  but  you  are  also  very  much  indeed." 


Statemeat  by  Senator  NcUon,  Submitted 
to  the  HoBte  Nataral  Resonrcet  and 
Power  Sabcommittee  at  a  Hearing  in 
MUwankee,  September  16,  1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 


or    WISCONSIN 

IN  Tins  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22. 1966 
Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sena- 
tor Gaylohd  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  has 
been  doing  battle  with  pollution  long  be- 
fore It  won  the  fervent  embrace  accorded 
fashionable  issues.  The  dedication  to 
preserving  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources which  has  distinguished  his  first 
term  in  the  Senate  was  equally  percepti- 
ble during  his  service  as  a  State  legislator 
and  as  Wisconsin's  Governor. 

In  recent  years  the  country  has  been 
Inundated  by  a  spate  of  dissertations  on 
the  threat  of  pollution,  most  of  them 
offering  warmed-up  antidotes  In  a  stale 
and  repetitive  idiom.    However.  Senator 
Nelson's  well  of  ideas  has  not  r\m  dry- 
in  the  89th  Congress  he  has  authored  an 
Imaginative   package  of   seven  bills   to 
meet  the  pollution  crisis.    The  provisions 
of  those  measures  were  lucidly  described 
in  a  statement  Senator  Nelson  presented 
on  September  16  to  hearings  held  by  the 
House    Subcommittee    on   Natural   Re- 
sources and  Power  in  Milwaukee.    I  am 
confident  that  the  Senator  s  cogent  an- 
alysis of  the  water  pollution  problems 
facing  Wisconsin  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  statement  follows: 
Statiment  bt  Senator  Nelson  SuBMrrrED  to 
THE  House  Natcral  Resources  and  Power 

SUBCOMMrrTEE     AT    A    HEARING    IN    MH-WAU- 

KEE.  September  16.  1966 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  welcome  your 
Sub-committee  to  Milwaukee  and  congratu- 
late you  on  carrying  your  continuing  Investi- 
gation of  the  nation's  serious  water  pollution 
problems  into  this  lovely  state  of  ours  which 
Is  so  dependent  upon  its  irreplaceable  water 
resources. 

1  wish  I  could  welcome  you  with  the  assur- 
ance that  In  Wisconsin  you  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  sparkling  blue,  clear,  fresh  water. 
lit  for  drinking,  fishing,  bathing  and  a  wide 
variety  of  recreational  activities.  Certainly 
there  was  a  time  when  that  was  true.  The 
fresh    water    resources    of    Wisconsin    have 


played  a  m.ijor  rule  in  the  development  of  Its 
diverse  economy  and  covUd  phiy  an  e.xtremely 
signincant  role'in  the  continued  growth  and 
development  of  the  slate  as  one  of  the  great 
recreational  centers  of  the  nation. 

However,  in  welcoming  you  I  must  inform 
you  that  throughout  our  .suue  our  fresh 
water  resources  are  gravely  threatened  by 
pollution  which  is  Increasing  steadily  de- 
spite a  long  continuing  anti-pollution  cam- 
paign and  which  will  destroy  these  resources 
in  a  relatively  few  ye:>rs  unles,?  some  bold. 
new  action  is  taken. 

I  wish  there  were  time  for  the  Sub-com- 
mittee to  tour  the  sw»t«  and  see  this  pollu- 
tion problem  firsthand.  Photographers  for 
the  Milw.iukee  Journal  recently  toured  Wis- 
consin and  delivered  to  the  reading  public  a 
shocking  pictorial  di.«play  of  gross  pollution 
In  almost  every  section  of  the  state.  Official 
reports  of  state,  local  and  federal  agencies 
have  also  documented  the  mounting  pollu- 
tion crisis  in  Wisconsin 

Let  me  take  you  on  a  quick  tour  of  the 
map  of  Wisconsin  and  outline  for  you  the 
manner  in  which  pollution  of  our  fresh  water 
resources  is  virtually  strangling  Wisconsin. 
On  our  western  border  the  Mlsslsslp[)l 
River  is  becoming  increasingly  polluted  by 
a  Uirrent  of  filth  poiirui?  out  of  the  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  area  There  is  a  variety  of 
pollution  problems  all  along  the  Wisconsin 
shore  of  the  Mis^'iis.sippi  but  the  problem  of 
Mlnnea!>olis-Sr  PatU  p.'Uution  is  so  over- 
whelming  that   It   dwarfs   all   others. 

On  our  nortl-iwf'strrn  border  we  have  one 
of   the   last   unpolluted   major   rivers   In   the 
nation — the  St.  Crotx     which  we  are  trying 
to  preserve  as  a  national  scenic  rlverway  but 
which  Is  threatened   by  many  developments 
Including    the    destruction    of    parts    of    Its 
shoreline  by  developers  and  cottage  owners. 
On  our   f.ir   northern  boundary.  Lake  Su- 
F)erior,  the  List  pure  lake  left   in  the  Great 
Lakes  chain,  is  .=;h<->wing  the  first  serious  signs 
of  developing  pollution      The  Superior  City 
Council  is  very  concerned  about  pollution  of 
the    Duluth -Superior    harbor    which    comes 
from    Inadequately    treated    municipal    sew- 
age. Industrial  wastes,   shiplxxird  discharges 
and    a   variety    of    other    pollutants    coming 
from  a  number  of  communities  in  Wiscon- 
sin   and   Minnesota      Lake   Stiperior   also  Is 
being    polluted    by    taconlte    plants    on    the 
north  shore  of  the  lake  Just  outside  Duluth. 
The   pollution   at   tlie   western   end    of  Lake 
Superior   is   beginlng   to  spread   in   currents 
throuKh    the    lake   and    is   already   posing    a 
threat  to  the  Ap<ietle  Islands  region,  which 
we  hope   to   establish   as   a  national  recrea- 
tion   area      Altlioueh   the   problem   In   Lake 
Superior  is  not  as  criMcal  as  elsewhere.  It  Is 
a  dramatic  ca.=^e  becaa<:e  it  is  one  place  where 
we  could  save  a  lake-  one  of  the  largest  and 
ptirert  lakes  in  the  world-  If  we  were  to  move 
qulcklv  and  decisively 

All  across  Northern  Wisconsin  our  Inland 
lakes,  of  which  we  have  more  than  8.000. 
are  threatened  by  complex  p<jllution  prob- 
len-Ls  which  vary  considerably  with  the  size 
of  the  lake  and  the  degree  of  development 
which  has  occurred  along  it-s  shores.  Many 
of  these  lakes  axe  now  almost  completely 
ringed  with  cottages,  many  of  them  with 
septic  tanks  which  discharge  their  wastes 
into  the  waters.  Many  have  been  victims 
of  unwise  subdividing  policies  which  have 
cut  down  the  trees  along  their  shores  and 
cau.sed  seri^^as  erosion  and  siltation.  As  a 
result,  hundreds  of  these  oeautiful  Northern 
Wiscr.nsin  lakes  already  are  surTering  from 
cloudy  waU'r.  excessive  weed  and  algae 
growth,  .scum  and  undesirable  odors,  and 
their  value  for  bathing,  boating  and  fishing 
Is  seriously  Impaired.  As  time  goee  by  al- 
most every  lake  In  Wisconsin  faces  this  same 
threat 

On  our  E.vstern  border  we  have  a  pollu- 
tion crisis  of  national  significance  develop- 
ing, ■you  are  familiar  with  the  extremely 
serious  pollution  problems  in  southern  Lake 


Michigan  where  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  documented  catastrophic  pollution 
which,  we  are  told,  may  never  be  corrected. 
This  same  problem  appears  to  be  extending 
up  along  the  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  of 
Wisconsin.  Some  of  the  same  dense  alg.ie 
growth  which  Is  plaguing  the  southern  tip 
of  Lake  Michigan  Is  now  showing  up  off  our 
Wisconsin  shoreline.  All  along  our  Lake 
Michigan  shore  the  lake  Is  being  polluted 
to  a  varying  extent  by  storm  sewer  over- 
flows, inadequately  treated  municipal  sewage, 
industrial  wastes,  and  the  dumping  of  sew- 
age, garbage,  refu.se  and  oil  from  commercial 
ships.  The  problem  is  especially  serious 
in  the  Milwaukee  area,  and  I  assume  much 
of  your  hearing  today  will  be  devoted  to 
studying  Milwaukee's  grave  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

As  you  progress  up  the  Lake  Michigan 
shoreline,  the  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  de- 
creases but  you  encounter  new  and  equally 
serious  problems  In  Green  Bay.  This  Is  one 
of  the  great  recreational  waters  In  the  na- 
tion. The  Door  County  Peninsula,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan  and  on  the 
west  by  Green  Bay  is  a  nationwide  recrea- 
tion center,  the  site  of  a  multi-million  dollar 
resort  Industry  and  a  haven  for  yachtsmen 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Pollution  Is  slowly  but  steadily  filling  this 
once  beautiful  bay  and  In  time  it  will  de- 
stroy the  bay  Itself  and  this  great  recrea- 
tional Industry.  The  pollution  originates 
primarily  from  Industries  and  communities 
along  the  rivers  which  drain  into  Green  Bay, 
primarily  the  Peshtlgo,  the  Oconto  and  the 
Pox  Rivers.  Because  of  this  torrent  of  pollu- 
tion, especially  from  the  Fox  River,  beaches 
at  the  City  of  Green  Bay  have  been  closed  for 
more  than  25  years.  Scientific  studies  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  show  that  the  pollu- 
tion Is  steadily  moving  northward  up  the 
Door  County  Peninsula  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
one  mile  per  year.  Reports  I  receive  from 
boaters,  cottage  owners  and  resort  operators 
Indicate  that  the  advance  of  this  dark  cloud 
of  pollution  Is  even  more  rapid  than  that. 

Upstream  on  the  Fox  River.  Wisconsin  is 
blessed  with  one  of  the  large  inland  lakes  in 
the  nation — Lake  Winnebago — an  extremely 
valuable  recreational  resource  in  a  densely 
populated  section  of  our  state.  Lake  Winne- 
bago also  Is  seriously  threatened  by  pollution 
from  cottages  along  the  shore  and  from 
drainage  from  the  fields  and  farms  along  its 
banks. 

In  the  center  of  southern  Wisconsin,  the 
city  of  Madison  Is  nationally  famous  as  a 
city  of  four  lakes  with  our  state  capltol  and 
our  state  university  centered  In  the  midst  of 
this  water-wonderland.  The  Madison  lakes 
are  also  seriously  threatened  by  pollution 
and  the  complex  aging  problems  which  face 
Inland  lakes  In  heavily  populated  areas.  Di- 
rect discharges  of  municipal  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial wastes  no  longer  flow  Into  the  Madi- 
son lakes,  but  these  waters  continue  to  de- 
teriorate from  a  small  amount  of  sewage 
plant  efBuent  that  comes  In  through  a  small 
river  and  from  storm-water  run-off,  the 
draining  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides  In  the 
lake,  siltation  and  erosion.  The  »raters  of 
these  lakes  are  becoming  increasingly  dirty 
and  turbid  and  the  municipalities  responsi- 
ble for  the  lakes  find  it  difficult  to  cope  with 
algae  growth  and  scum. 

A  lake  facing  even  more  serious  problems 
Is  Lake  Koshkonong  in  South  Central  Wis- 
consin. 

I  could  go  on  endlessly  but  the  story  is  the 
same  almost  everywhere.  The  fresh  water 
assets  of  Wisconsin  are  slowly,  systematically 
being  destroyed. 

I  don't  think  I  need  explain  what  a  catas- 
trophe It  would  be  If  this  trend  were  to  con- 
tinue and  If  these  fresh  water  assets  were,  in 
fact,  to  be  ruined  by  pollution.  It  would  be 
an  economic  disaster.  It  would  be  an  aes- 
thetic disgrace.  It  would  represent  one  of  the 
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greatest  failures  imaginable  for  our  system 
of  representative  goveriiment. 

The  question  which  this  Sub-commtttee 
will  want  to  consider  Is:  What  can  we  do 
about  this  pollution  crisis? 

The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  admit 
that,  as  things  stand  today,  we  are  losing  the 
war  against  pollution  In  Wisconsin,  Just  as 
we  are  In  most  parts  of  the  nation.  You 
probably  will  be  hearing  outbursts  of  civic 
pride  to  the  effect  that  Wisconsin  has  one  of 
the  oldest  and  finest  w-atcr  pollution  control 
systems  in  the  nation,  dating  back  40  years. 
I  suppose  you  should  give  some  consideration 
to  these  accomplishments  of  the  past.  It  is 
true  that  our  state  moved  early  and  rather 
vigorously  to  deal  with  the  pollution  prob- 
lem. But  It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  most  sig- 
nificant facts  on  the  pollution  crisis  In  Wis- 
consin are  found  in  the  soiled  rivers  and 
suffocating  lakes  rather  than  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  agencies  which  tend  to 
count  victories  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
orders  issued  rather  than  in  actual  water 
quality. 

If  Wisconsin  were  winning  its  war  against 
pollution  we  would  not  be  confronted  with 
reports  svich  as  that  recently  issued  by  the 
Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  This  ref>ort,  as  summarized  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  news  story  of  August 
18  said: 

"Southeast  Wisconsin  has  all  but  converted 
the  vast  majority  of  its  745  miles  of  rivers 
and  streams  into  open  sewers.  If  present 
trends  continue  the  Job  can  be  finished  with 
minor  exceptions  by  1990  .  .  .  Not  one  of  the 
12  major  river  basins  was  generally  fit  for 
partial  body  contact  such  as  fishing  or  wad- 
ing .  .  .  One  sample  of  the  Pewaukee  River 
turned  up  3,000.000  coliform  bacteria  in  100 
milliliters  of  water." 

In  commenting  on  this  report  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  stated  in  an  editorial  on 
August  18: 

The  trouble  with  past  efforts  against 
water  p>olIutlon  has  been  partly  one  of  em- 
phasis. Agencies  such  as  the  State  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Pollution  .  .  .  have  concen- 
trated on  slowly  forcing  treatment  plants  to 
Improve  their  standards.  This  is  essential 
but  it  isn't  enough  if  pollution  from  other 
sources  is  Ignored — the  overflow  from  com- 
bined city  sewer  systems,  the  run -off  from 
farmland  and  from  city  streets,  the  weeping 
of  septic  tanks  located  In  insuitable  soils,  the 
wash  of  rubbish  from  flood  plains.  Wiscon- 
sin's past  antl-pollutlon  drive  has  been  un- 
dermanned, underfinanced  and  overstretched 
.  .  .  What  is  needed  Is  a  total  approach  to 
unclean  water,  one  which  conafders  rivers. 
streams,  lakes  and  ground  water  and  all  the 
untidy  land  habits  of  man  which  threaten 
their  quality." 

This  Is  essentially  what  I  have  been  saying. 
although  it  has  taken  me  more  words  to  say 
the  same  thing,  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
We  must  organize  in  Wisconsin — and 
throvighout  the  nation— a  co-ordinated,  all- 
out  emergency  campaign  to  save  our  fresh 
water  assets,  and  this  campaign  must  in- 
volve individual  citizens,  private  industry,  lo- 
cal government,  state  government,  interstate 
commissions  and  the  federal  government. 

You  may  encounter  an  attitude  in  our 
state  which  seems  to  say.  "Leave  us  nlone. 
we  have  been  working  on  this  problem  a  long 
time  and  we  can  handle  it  best  by  ourselves." 

The  fllth  la  the  nvers  and  lakes  of  Wis- 
consin should  be  enough  to  brush  aside  any 
such  attitude.  You  may  also  hear  claims 
to  the  effect  that  "99.9  i>ercent  of  our  sew- 
age "  is  subjected  to  treatment.  This  may 
fool  some  people  but  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
Impress  people  such  as  you  who  know  that 
the  statement  by  Itself  is  meaningless.  What 
counts  Is  the  quality  of  treatment  and  the 
actual  quality  of  the  waters  where  these 
treated  wastes  are  discharged. 

I  do  think  that  the  press  and  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  are  alert  to  the  pollution  crisis 


as  never  before  and  are  ready  to  join  in  an 
all-out  campaign  to  save  our  waters  Our 
State  Legislature  has  recently  greatly 
strengthened  our  state  anti-pollution  cam- 
paign. Our  significant  feature  of  the  new- 
law  Is  the  authority  it  provides  to  regul.ue 
development  along  shorelines  This  was 
one  of  the  features  which  caused  me  to  sup- 
port the  bill  when  it  encountered  some  .seri- 
ous opposition  in  tlie  I,egislatiirr 

But  we  need  to  do  much  more 

We  need  much  stri':ter  enfo-cemem  o!  ail 
pollution  and  related  public  hc.iUh  laws,  a:.d 
ordinances  at  the  state  aiui  lo^-al  levels. 

We  need  a  preatly  e\p., ndcd  p'-ogram  of 
ECA'age  and  wa'^te  trcai mo:it  plant  construc- 
tion both  hy  (.iries  :  \.Ci  'O'.  indut.tri- 

We  need  greatly  expanded  research  Into  ef- 
fective ways  to  treat  sewage  and  iridustn  .1 
wastes  if  we  are  tn  luive  any  hope  of  cur.- 
trnlling  ti:o  turrent  <-'  wastes  in  years  to 
come. 

We  need  .'prcial  lawr.  to  deal  with  special 
pollution  problems  such  a.'  detergents,  pesti- 
cides   and   shipboard   di'-cliarges. 

We  need  governmental  authority  to  work 
directly  on  our  lakes  and  streams  to  save 
them  while  they  still  can  be  saved.  I  have 
Introduced  a  comprehensive  package  of  bills 
in  this  session  of  Congress  which  is  directed 
at  many  of  these  problems. 

These  bills  are  as  follows : 

S.  1479.  Detergent  Pollution  Bill  -To  c.^uib- 
lish  a  top  level  advipory  committee  of  ex- 
perts. Including  indtustry  representatives,  to 
establish  standards  for  detereenls. 

S.  1908.  Ship  Pollution  Bill— To  direct  the 
Secretary  cf  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
with  the  aid  of  an  advisory  committee  to 
establish  regulations  for  all  vessels  on  inland 
and  navigable  waters,  to  require  adequate 
treatment  facilities  for  sewage  and  refuse. 
and  to  strengthen  existing  laws  relatinc;  to 
pollution  of  lakes,  rivers  and  harbors  by  ships 
and  marine  terminals. 

S.  2940,  Wa,>:te  Management  Research  Bill  — 
To  direct  the  federal  government  to  launch  a 
research  program  designed  to  develop  new 
comprehensive  waste  management  systems, 
by  contracting  with  universities  and  pri- 
vate corporations  to  develop  new  wa'ic  treat- 
ment methods. 

S,  3327.  Municipal  Pollution  Bill— To  pro- 
vide 90';  federal  financing  for  construction 
of  municipal  treatment  plants  and  sewers 
and  greatly  strengthen  pollution  enforce- 
ment laws. 

S.  3608.  D  D  T.  Pollution  Bill— To  forbid 
the  sale  of  the  pesticide  D.  D.  T.  because  of 
Its  deadly  effect  as  a  poisonous  pollutant. 

S.  3833.  The  Lake  Preservation  Bill— To 
establish  a  national  system  of  federal,  state 
and  local  lake  preservation  systems 

Another  bill  yet  to  be  introduced,  the  In- 
dustrial Pollution  Bill,  will  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  industry  for  up  to  50'^  of 
the  cost  of  Industrial  waste  treatment  plants. 
The  bill  also  will  establish  a  low-cost  loan 
program  for  up  to  50'~r  of  the  cost.  The 
theory  of  this  bill  Is  that  society  cannot  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  Industrial  pollution  and 
must  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost  to  eliminate  it. 

Finally.  I  want  to  make  a  new  jilea  on  tliis 
occasion  for  one  obvious  step  which  we  must 
soon  take  or  it  will  be  too  late. 

We  must  convene  a  Federal-State  Water 
Pollution  Conference  to  plan  an  immediate 
crackdown  on  the  extremely  serious  interstate 
pollution  in  Lake  Michlp»n,  Green  Bay  and 
Lake  Sviperlor.  I  hav,  made  this  suggestion 
many  times  in  the  past  but  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly rejected.  Various  excuses  have  been 
given:  It  has  been  said  that  such  a  confer- 
ence was  not  timely;  that  preliminary  con- 
ferences should  be  held  first  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  neighboring  states:  that  the 
state's  own  water  pollution  laws  should  first 
be  revised;  that  the  federal  government 
should  first  make  available  the  facts  which 
It  has. 

Every  one  of  these  excuses  has  been  dis- 


pose.! of,  yet  we  still  are  doing  nothing 
about  c;dling  an  interstate  conlerence  to 
deal  with  this  crisis.  As  I  have  said  before, 
there  is  little  which  the  City  of  Superior  can 
do  to  save  Itself  and  Lake  Superior  from  the 
pollution  coming  down  the  St,  Loiiis  River 
from  Minnesota.  Tliere  is  little  the  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin  resort  industry  along 
Green  Bay  can  do  about  tile  pollution  pour- 
ing out  of  the  Fox.  the  Peshtipf)  and  the 
Oconto  Rivers.  There  is  little  any  individual 
citv  along  Lake  Michig.ui  cm  do  to  cope 
with  the  sea  of  pollution  building  up  in  thfU, 
lake.  Thii:  is  an  Inten^tate  crisis  and  it  mu«t 
be  met  head  on.  immediately  with  a  Fed- 
eral-St,'ae  Water  Pollution  Conference 

As  you  know  ;uch  a  Conference  would  be 
a  leg:il  proceeding  at  which  repre-'jcntativra 
of  local.  st.ate  and  federal  agencies  would 
meet,  inventory  the  vast  interstate  pollution 
problem  in  otir  area,  trace  each  instance  of 
pollution  back  to  its  source,  and  agree  on  an 
immediate  cleanup  program  The  proceed- 
ings of  such  a  confercnce-unlike  the  hun- 
dreds of  meetings  which  are  neld  to  talk 
about  this  subject  from  time  to  time — could 
be  backed  up  in  the  courts  if  the  Governor 
felt    that  such  action  was  necessary. 

If  the  mounting  interstate  pollution  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Superior 
15  ever  to  be  contained  it  will  have  to  be 
done  on  this  Interstate  level.  If  this  is  not 
done  soon  the  pollution  In  these  three  txxiies 
of  water  may  become  so  serious  that  It  can 
never  be  checked 


Introductory  Remarks  of  Hon.  Edwin  E. 
Willis,  of  Louisiana,  Introducing  "A 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Parish  of 
Lafourche,"  by  Mr.  Lloyd  T,  Bourgeois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22.  1966 

Ml-.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
century  and  a  half  of  the  exi.--tence  of 
the  pari.sh  of  Lafourche,  in  Loui.'-inna. 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  reiJiescntint; 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent ativr.s  no 
definitive  history  of  the  paiish  ha.'  ever 
been  published. 

Because  the  people  of  the  parish  liave 
an  abiding  pride  in  their  district,  and  its 
traditions  and  former  inhabitants.  I  de- 
termined to  have  a  succinct,  yet  romiire- 
hensive.  historical  sketch  prepared  in  a 
.scholarly  and  readable  foi-m 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  impor- 
tant task,  I  assigned  Lloyd  T.  Bouicecis. 
who  served  as  a  congressional  intern  in 
my  Washiniiton  office  during  the  summer 
of  1966.  He  and  Mr.  Howard  Martin,  of 
the  University  of  Southwestern  Loaisi- 
aiia.  were  two  of  the  interns  employed 
by  me.  who  are  selected  each  year  on  the 
basis  of  scholarly  attainments  and  all- 
around  ability,  by  the  academic  officials 
of  the  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana  and  of  Nicholls'  State  College, 
outstanding  education  institutions  lo- 
cated in  the  Third  Congre.'^.sionRl  District 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Bourgeois,  a  19G6  praduat*"  of 
Nicholls'  State  College  in  Thibodaux,  has 
brought  to  this  assignment  a  keen,  in- 
quiring intellect,  coupled  with   a  great 
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affection  for  ouj  Slate,  which  ii  sharply 
reflected  in  this  sketch. 

As  manifested  by  the  blbliopraphy. 
which  accompanies  the  sketch  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  research  was  Involved 
in  condensing  Into  these  pages  the  out- 
standing aspects  of  the  history  of 
Lafourche  Parish.  An  interested  reader 
will  be  rewarded  by  it  contents — and  will 
find  that  his  appetite  for  morfe  details 
has  been  whetted  by  the  author. 

I  commend  it  not  only  to  the  citizens 
of  Lafourche  Parish  but  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  who  are  interested  in  the 
formative  years  in  the  creation  and 
esublishment  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting sections  of  not  only  the  Third 
Congressional  District  but  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  and  the  United  States. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sketch  will 
serve  as  the  besis  for  the  definitive  ^his- 
tory that  Is  yet  to  be  written. 
A    HisTORicAi.    Sketch    or    me    P.\risk    of 
LAromcHE 
(By  Lloyd  T.  Bourgeol.'; ) 

THE      LOWER       MISSISSIPPI— ^TOLOMAl, 
CONTROL.     1300-1803 

Prom  the  early  1500's.  when  Ihe  first  Euro- 
peana  sighted  the  shores  of  Louisiana,  ur.tU 
1808,  when  Louisiana  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  from  Prance,  this  area  w.ts 
claimed  and  controlled  by  three  European 
nations.  Naturally,  its  history  from  then 
to  1803  la  not  only  a  history  of  Loulsl.^.na, 
but  also  a  history  of  three  colonial  empires, 
Prance,  England,  and  Spain.  It  is  only  after 
1803  that  Louisiana  becomes  a  part  c  t  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  the  emplre-bulldlng  era  of  the 
European  world.  This  was  the  era  where 
kings  and  monarchs  urged  expansion  and 
conquest.  In  short,  this  was  the  era  of 
personal  satisfaction  to  many. 

Columbus  and  his  immediate  foUowtrs 
had  opened  the  gates  and  many  explorers 
and  kings  alike  arose  to  the  occ^isian  of  pos- 
sible adventure  and  wealth.  Fjr  almost 
three  hundred  years  Louisiana  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  ambitions,  Inuigues.  and  folUes 
of  European  monarchs. 

Spain  was  the  first  European  nation  in  the 
field,  and  through  her  sUocig  and  driving 
ambition  she  soon  reached  the  zcrUOi  of 
world  power.  By  this  time,  the  riches  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  made  her  the  most  envied 
nation  of  the  world.  England  began  her 
exploits  in  the  form  of  war  against  Spain. 
and  Prance,  envious  of  her  sister  nations, 
entered  the  field.  Thus  the  race  towards  the 
western  world  had  begun,  and  by  1700.  the 
spheres  of  settlement  were  fairly  well  out- 
lined.' 

I>irkag  the  entire  period  between  1300 
to  1803,  the  story  of  Louisiana  may  be  orga- 
nized Into  rather  well-defined  eras.  In  the 
early  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Spain 
explored  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  p.\rt 
of  the  United  States  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  shorea  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Spanish  did  not  want  land;  they  were  after 
riches  and  profits.  Spain  was  lured  deep 
into  Southern  wilderness  by  Indian  t.alos  of 
wealth,  but  instead  she  found  hardship,  dis- 
appointment and  death.  Toward  the  end, 
she  turned  her  attention  to  more  attractive 
lands,  and  except  for  Florida,  she  wanted  no 
part  and  made  no  attempt  to  gain  a  foothold 
in  the  South.' 

A  century  later,  the  French  from  Canada 
began  to  explore  the  Great  Lakes  region  m 
search  of  new  sources  of  furs.  Through  their 
adventure,  they  soon  reached  the  Mississippi 
and  followed  It  to  the  mouth  In  the  1680  s. 
Prance,  however,  lingered  for  two  decades 
before  she  began  to  occupy  the  southern 
lIlaalMtppl  Valley.    When  she  finally  did  set- 
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lie.  slip  controHed  Louisiana  for  over  sixty 
ye.xrs.  btit  she  never  succeeded  in  biulding 
a  porniaiicnt  and  successful  colony.  It  was 
in  this  period  that  France  began  to  decay, 
and  that  decay  is  painfully  manifested 
throughout  the  Frer.ch  LoiU-siiUia  history.' 
Spain  acquired  Louisiana  In  1762.  and  she 
Irnmediutely  b.;gan  to  build  a  strong  colony. 
A!x>ut  this  same  time.  England  acquired 
West  Florida  (the  present  day  Florida 
pariihe.s").  After  the  American  nevoliition, 
however.  Spain  won  this  section  of  Louisiana. 
From  173.3  to  1800  under  the  iriuclance  of 
Spain,  the  colony  made  tremeiulou.>  progrefs. 
Thus.' the  Sp.uiLSh  not  the  French  h.id  been 
resoonsible  for  Louisiana's  comlnc;  of  age.* 
The  French,  however,  succeeded  in  leav- 
ing their  language,  cu.'^toms  and  civiliz.'.tion 
upon  the  people  of  Louisiana.  Their  lan- 
guage, except  in  Spanish  government  circles, 
vas  universiilly  spoken  and  written.  Even  to 
this  day,  the  descendants  of  both  Spanl.=;h 
and  French  backgrounds  give  prai.se  to 
M>.'ther  France  rather  than  to  Mother  Spain.. 

SPANISH    EXPLORATIONS 

After  the  discovery  of  America  in  1402, 
Spain  explored  and  made  settlements  in 
South  America,  Yucatan,  and  the  Wont  In- 
dies. Of  particuUix  signiticance.  Is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Rio  del  Espintu  Santo,  by 
Alonso  Alvarez  de  Peneda  m  1519.  which  may 
have  been  tiie  Mississippi  or  the  Mobile 
River.' 

In  1521.  Cortes  comple'ed  his  conquest  of 
Mexico.  A  few  years  later  Hernf^ndo  rt?  Soto 
organi-ed  an  expedition  to  .seek  r.rhes.  He 
crotJicd  the  Mi.ssissippl  River  and  toured 
some  parts  of  Okl.ihoma.  He  died  in  1542  on 
the  shores  of  a  great  river,  proliably  the 
Mli-.sl-slppl,  The  Spanish  thereafter  were 
uninterested  in  what  is  now  Louisiana. 

FRENCH    EXPt  ORATIONS 

In  the  early  ICOO's.  France  h.id  sctllod 
e.uitern  Canada.  The  French  were  interested 
too  in  the  Greta  Lakes  region.  and'%cl682. 
Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  pli.nned  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  on  the  Mississippi.  On  Apr*  9, 
he  erected  an  outpotst  and  took  po:.sc^ioiy"of 
the  country  known  as  Louisiana"  •  onf  his 
try  to  establish  a  colony  he  missed  thci^outh 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  landed  WTexas. 
LaSalle.  It  is  generally  agreed,  is  given  too 
much  credit  for  discovering  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  through  the  e.Torts  of 
LaSalle.  however.  th.^t  France  g. lined  a  place 
in  the  history  of  Louisiana. 

By  the  late  1600'.'!.  then.  Ixjuiii,\na  vjs  an 
itrportant  part  in  the  empires  of  Spain  and 
Pr.mce.  England  wanted  to  have  control  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Missl.-^ippl.  France  wanted 
a  c.>liji.y.  and  Spam  wauteU  mure  territory  Ln 
the  new  world. 

In  the  end.  it  w.^  Prance,  who  .shaped  the 
hist'>ry  of  Louisiana,  for  she  settled  Louisi- 
ana in  1699  and  held  the  area  until  1762. 
From  the  founding  of  Uouishina  in  1688 
to  1701,  there  was  constant  trouble  and 
war  betwee.n  Great  Britain  and  France.  In 
17G2,  bccaii.^e  of  Spain's  aid  in  the  French 
and  Indian  Waj.  France  gave  Louisiana  to 
Spain.  For  France,  the  adventure  was  a  fail- 
ure, ."ind  It  w.us  left  up  to  Spain  to  m.ike 
someti'in::;  of  Louisiana. 

From  1762  to  1800.  Louisiana  w.is  a  Span- 
l=;h  .American  colony  During  that  peni->d  it 
deve'.oped  into  a  strong  colony  and  played  an 
important  part  in  tlie  affairs  of  European 
nations. 

At  tiie  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  people 
of  Louisiana  hiid  come  of  age.  Some  wanted 
revolt  against  Sp.iia  to  Join  the  United 
Suites,  and  others  wanted  revolt  against 
Spam  to  return  U>  the  French  fold.  Revolt 
did  not  come,  but  a  change  of  government 
did.  In  1800,  Napoleon'put  enough  pressure 
on  Spain  that  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  back  to 
France.  Desplt*  the  progress  Louisiana  had 
made  under  Spain,  nuuiy  French  Creole* 
were  overjoyed. 

In  1803,  the  Umted  SUtes  took  possession 


of  Louisiana  and  began  to  prepare   her  for 
statehood. 

Thus  the  struggle  for  Louisiana  was  finally 
won.  not  by  a  European  nation,  but  by  an  in- 
fant natloii  which  had  arisen  on  the  shorea 
of  North  America. 

Louisiana,  long  known  for  her  unique  his- 
tory .^nd  background,  is  the  only  state  in  the 
Federal  union  which  has  as  her  divisions 
p.T.rishes. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil in  1304,  one  of  its  very  first  duties  was 
to  divide  the  territory  into  e:overnmcnt.U 
subdivisions.  Tlie  system  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  th;rte?n  original  colonies,  and 
which  h,-.d  continued  under  the  United 
Suites  Constitution,  was  a  division  of  the 
co'.oiiv.  tcrritorj'.  or  state  into  counties.  Any 
colonlil  map  reads  like  a  map  of  England. 

in  the  case  of  Eagle  vs.  Bei.rd,  ,33rd  ;\rk:in- 
sas  Reports,  it  is  said : 

".  .  .  The  Idea  of  a  government  by  means 
of  counties  comes  down  from  the  remotest 
period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  history.  It  was 
imported  to  the  American  colonies  with  the 
conunon  law,  and  entered  naturally  and  of 
its  course  into  the  frame  of  all  their  Colonial 
governments;  from  whence  it  passed  by  easy 
tradition  and  necessary  consequences,  into 
the  government  of  the  states  .  .  .  The  idea 
of  counties  underlies  all  American  constitu- 
tions.' The  definition  of  county  can  be 
found  in  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary: 

"County — One  of  the  civil  divisions  of  a 
country  for  Judicial  and  political  pur- 
poses .  .  ."  ' 

So,  then,  by  act  of  "the  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Orleans,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Legislative  Council '  thereof."  ap- 
proved AprU  10,  1805.  the  territory  was 
divided  into  twelve  counties,  called:  Orleans, 
German  Coast,  Acadia,  Ltfourche,  IbervUle. 
Pointe  Coupee  Attacapas.  Opelousas.  Natchi- 
toches, Rapides.  Ou.ichita  and  Concordia. 
Lafourche  was  bounded  and  described  as 
follows; 

"The  County  of  Lafourche  .shall  compre- 
hend the  Parish  of  Assumption"  Tlie  act 
further  stated  that  the  -County  Court  of  each 
county,  shall  fix  and  determine  the  seat  of 
Justice  thereof  in  such  a  m.anner  as  may 
be  most  convenient  for  its  inhabitants  at 
large." 

Out  of  the  twelve  counties  created,  only 
Concordia  was  given  a  defined  boundary. 
Most  of  Louisiana  was  unknown  to  Ameri- 
cans. The  other  counties,  with  the  exception 
of  Rapides  and  Ouachita,  were  fixed  by  de- 
scribing each  of  them  as  being  composed  of  a 
given  parl.s'h  or  parishes. 

These  parishes  were  not  civil  but  were 
Catholic  ecclesi.astical  parishes.  In  the  older 
settlements  of  Louisiana,  the  French  devout 
Roman  Catholics  had  as  the  center  of  their 
community  a  little  p.arish  church.  Through 
tlie  years,  the  little  church  extended  its 
sphere  of  influence  into  the  outlying  terri- 
tory in  organized  and  fairly  known  limits. 
Under  the'spanlsh  rule,  the  union  between 
church  and  state  became  stronger  because 
of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastical  laws  being  in- 
terwoven with  the  civil  la'.vs.  In  addition. 
the  Church  was  the  financial  pillar  for  the 
king  and  the  colonial  treasury. 

The  parish  church,  thus  became  the  most 
Important  institution  and  the  priest  the 
most  Important  individual  in  the  Ij(3uisi.ma 
communities.  He  was  closer  to  the  people: 
He  baptized  them,  he  married  them,  he  ad- 
ministered extreme  unction.  He  was  coun- 
selor to  the  literate  and  comforter  to  the 
poor.  By  common  consent  and  custom,  then, 
any  given  scope  of  country  became  known  as 
"a  parish"  rather  than  by  the  designation 
of  a  civil  county. 

By  an  act  of  1805.  civil  counties  were  cre- 
ated, but  by  force  of  necessity  more  than 
anything  else,  they  had  to  be  described  as 
being  composed  of  known  ecclesiastical  par- 
ishes; the  divisions  being  called  parishes 
thereafter. 
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Lafourche  Parish,  a  southern  coastal  par- 
ish. Is  historically  one  of  the  oldest  divisions 
m  Louisiana.  Lafourche  Parish,  with  Thibo- 
daux  as  its  parish  seat,  is  botmded  on  the 
north  by  St.  James  Parish,  on  the  east  by 
St.  Charles  and  Jefferson  Parishes,  on  the 
west  by  Terrebonne  and  Assumption  Parishes 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.'" 

"Lafourche  Is  in  the  Seventeenth  Judicial 
District:  the  Sixth  Supreme  Cotirt  District; 
the  Third  Congressional  District;  the  Second 
D.strict  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  First  Circuit, 
Slate  of  Louisiana;  "  and  tlie  Twelfth  Sena- 
torial District."  ■-' 

LafL>urche  is  French  for  "the  fork"."  The 
The  name  was  originally  applied  to  Bayou 
Lafourche,  probably  because  of  the  fork 
formed  where  it  once  flowed  out  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  the  present  site  of  Donald- 
sonville  in  Ascen.sion  Parish."  Iberville,  in 
his  early  travels  through  Louisiana  found  the 
Bayogotila '^  Indians  living  on  the  bank  of 
this  waterway,  a  place  which  still  bears  their 
name.  Lafourche  Parish  today  represents 
only  a  part  of  the  old  parish  of  that  name. 
It  was  created  originally  as  the  county  of  La- 
fourche, one  of  the  twelve  counties  Into 
which  the  Territory  of  Orleans  w.xs  divided  In 
1805."  The  history  of  Lafourche,  however, 
dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
when  a  number  of  French  and  Spanish  col- 
onists settled  along  the  bayou  from  which 
the  parish  derives  its  name. 

Lafourche  Ci  unty,  as  it  was  called  in  1805, 
formed  the  fourth  election  district  and  was 
allowed  two  representatives  in  the  territorial 
legislature  in  that  Siime  year.''  In  1811.  the 
parish  was  allowed  four  representatives.'" 

When  the  original  parish  organization  was 
established  In  1807,  It  was  provided  that: 

"Tlic  settlement  of  Lafourche  shall  be  di- 
vided into  two  parishes,  the  nearest  of  which 
to  the  river,  shall  form  the  eighth  parish, 
under  the  name  of  the  parish  of  the  Assump- 
tion, and  shall  Include  one  half  of  the  i>op- 
ulatlon," 

"The  ninth  parish  shall  consist  of  the  other 
settlements  In  the  lower  part  of  Lafourche, 
and  shall  bo  called  the  Interior  Parish;"  " 

In  1822.  Terrebonne  Parish  was  created 
from  Lafourche  Interior  Parish,-'"  although 
the  permanent  boundary  between  these  two 
parishes  Was  not  established  until  the  passage 
of  a  statute  in  1850.-''  The  designation  "In- 
terior" was  dropped  from  the  name  In  1853, 
making  it  "Lafourche,  under  which  title  it 
shall  henceforth  be  known  and  designated."  " 
The  original  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
Lafourche  were  the  B.ayogoula,  the  Chiti- 
macha.  and  the  Washa  Indian  tribes.  The 
Bayogoula  called  the  "Bayou  or  River  Peo- 
ple" came  to  the  Lafourche  area  in  the  years 
between  1686  and  1689.*"  In  1699,  Iberville 
found  them  living  on  the  west  bank  of  Bayou 
Lafourche,  at  a  place  which  still  bears  their 
name.  Another  Indian  tribe,  the  Mugu- 
lasha.  were  living  with  them  at  the  time,  and 
these  were  the  first  tribes  to  make  an  alli- 
ance with  Iberville.  This  proved  to  be  a 
most  rewarding  experience  for  Iberville,  be- 
cause the  Bayogouhi  led  him  to  the  Houma 
tribe  who  also  m.ade  an  alliance  with  him. 
The  Houmas  and  the  BayogouUas  were  one 
in  the  same  nation  in  different  settlements 
and  were  cl.assifled  as  Colapissas."  There 
were  actually  two  Houma  tribes;  the  Little 
Houmas  and  the  Great  Houmas,  who  lived 
within  a  few  leagues  from  e.ach  other  ne.ar 
Bayou  Lafourche.  They  had,  however,  orig- 
inally lived  around  the  present  day  Ascen- 
sion Parish  and  near  Bayou  St.  John,  but  the 
exact  date  of  their  migration  to  Terre  Bonne 
and  La  Fourche  is  not  known.  It  is  believed 
to  be  sometime  around  1780.  In  1907,  the 
leader  of  the  Houmas  was  Bob  Verret.  It  is 
pre.?tinied  that  at  that  time,  the  Houmas  had 
intermarried  with  the  Atakapa.  It  is  as- 
sumed, too,  that  these  Houmas  were  only 
distant  descendants  of  the  ancient  Houma 
tribe  who  lived  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state.    The  southwestern  city  of  Houma, 
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however,  bears  their  name,  whereas  their 
former  home  is  now  referred  to  as  the  Tunla 
mils. 

Actually,  all  the  Houmas  who  settled  in  the 
Terre  Bonne  and  La  Fourche  region  descended 
from  three  families  known  by  their  French 
names,  "Cout«aux,"  "BilUout,"  and  "Ver- 
dine."  » 

The  Washa,  upon  seeing  the  arrival  of 
Iberville,  also  made  a  truce  with  him.  Iber- 
ville's Indian  gtUde  called  Bayou  LaFourche 
"the  river  of  the  Washas,  "  though  afterward 
the  French  called  it  "the  river  (or  fork)  of 
the  Chltimacha."  because  of  the  prominence 
of  the  Chltimacha  tribe.  Later.  French  his- 
torians thought  Bayou  LaFourche  to  be  an 
original  scat  of  the  Chitim.acha,  yet  it  is  un- 
certain as  to  what  tribe  did  have  the  original 
seat  along  the  Bayou  LaFourche  region  " 

The  Chitimaclia  unlike  the  Bayogoulas  and 
Washas  were  unfriendly  to  the  French.  Tliey 
attacked  St.  Cosme,  a  missionary  belonging 
to  the  Natchez,  and  killed  everyone.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Bienville  to  stop  them, 
but  the  success  of  his  mission  was  short- 
lived." 

In  1705,  St.  Denis  made  an  expedition 
against  the  Chltimachas  but  it  failed.  No 
further  expeditions  against  the  Chltimachas 
were  carried  ovit  but  they  were  continually 
harassed  by  war  parties  of  Indian  tribes  who 
were  allied  with  the  French.  The  long  drawn 
out  war  between  the  French  and  the  Chlti- 
macha Tribe  ended  with  peace  In  1718.  The 
Chltimachas  were  forced  to  leave  the  banks 
of  Bayou  LaFourche  after  claiming  It  as  their 
home  since  1706.'»  A  remnant  of  the  Chlti- 
macha tribe,  however,  can  still  be  found  at 
Charenton. 

The  first  colonists,  both  French  and  Span- 
ish, settled  about  1750  along  the  upper  banks 
of  this  bayou.  A  few  years  Inter,  Acadian 
refugees  arrived  and  established  farmlands 
along  the  bayou.  French  is  still  spoken  by 
many  of  the  Inhabitants,  but  the  greater 
percentage  of  Individuals  are  bilingual, 
.•speaking  both  French  and  English.  Even 
before  the  sale  and  ce,";sion  of  Louisiana  to 
the  Unlt^'d  States,  Americans  began  to  set- 
tle In  the  area.  Edward  Douglas  White 
(father  of  Edward  Douglas  White.  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court) 
later  governor  and  Congressman  from  Louisi- 
ana, was  one  of  the  early  American  settlers, 
as  were  also  William  Henry,  the  flr-st  parish 
Judge  and  sheriff;  »  James  McAllister,  the 
first  mayor  of  Thibodaux;  »  Henry  S.  Thlbo- 
daux,  for  whom  the  parish  seat  is  named;  " 
Joseph  Gautreau;  Jean  Landy;  FYancois 
Boudreau;  Jean  Baptlste  Ossltet;  Jean 
Charles  Ossltet;  and  Mathurin  Joseph 
Ossttet." 

In  1778  and  1789,  a  number  of  families  ar- 
rived from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  some 
formed  the  settlement  Valenzuelas  on  upper 
Bayou  Lafourche. 

When  the  Acadians  were  sent  to  Louisiana, 
many  of  them  originally  settled  along  Bayou 
Lafourche.  They  moved  westward  from  the 
river  settlements  because  of  the  floods.  At 
that  time,  there  were  no  levees,  and  the  river 
overflowed  often. 

LAND 

The  oriijinal  land  grants  along  the  bavoti 
were  from  400  to  600  feet  wide,  going  as  far 
back  in  some  cases  as  two  or  three  miles  ''^ 
The  later  subdivisions,  however,  especially 
among  Acadian  families,  reduced  the  width 
of  these  lands  to  100  to  300  feet.  The  "long- 
est street  In  the  world"  so  called  because  of 
the  line  of  homes  which  hug  the  bayou  for 
120  curling  miles  runs  along  both  the  east 
and  west  bank  of  Bayou  Laf  oiu-che  "  It  is 
said  that  boys  can  throw  a  b-asebnll  from 
one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other  without 
losing  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
There  is  a  story  told  also  that  as  soon  as 
World  War  I  had  come  to  an  end,  within  a 
few  minutes,  the  news  had  traveled  from 
one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other.  One  per- 
son began  the  news,  "La  guerre  est  finle!" 


and   It  spread  from  bouse  to  house,   until 
everyone  had  the  news. 

The  east  bank  of  the  parish  Is  less  thickly 
populated  than  the  west  bank,  as  it  la  here 
that  the  large  moss-draped  plantations  are 
to  be  found  as  the  predominant  pattern  of 
land  ownership. 

Back  In  1896,  the  government  realizing 
that  the  nature  of  homes  along  the  bayou 
would  make  mail  delivery  relatively  simple, 
estiiblished  a  rural  free  delivery  route,  one 
onth  after  the  first  such  route  in  American 
history.  Thirty  years  before  this  in  1866,» 
Marcellus  J.  Lejeune  had  won  a  contract  to 
carry  letters  from  one  end  of  the  parish  to 
the  other.  This  route  ran  between  Thibo- 
duax  and  LabadieviUe.  and  from  Thibodaux 
to  Lafourche,  crossing  on  both  the  east  and 
west  bank  of  Bayou  Lafourche.  The  in- 
liabitants  of  Lafourche  were  receiving  their 
mail  by  boat  from  Moses  Davis  of  Natchez 
in  1811  as  he  made  trips  between  New  Or- 
leans and  Natchez.  The  mall  was  probably 
left  at  the  head  of  Bayou  Lafourche  at  what 
is  now  Donaldsonvllle  In  Ascension  Parish. « 

Beginning  as  early  as  1841,  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  settlers  struck  back  into  the 
Interior  country  and  formed  settlements, 
making  it  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
roads  connecting  these  settlements  with 
Bayou  Lafourche.  Many  of  these  settlements 
were  usually  located  on  ridges  (coteaux)  or 
along  banks  of  the  smaller  bayous  like  Bayou 
Sec.  Bayou  L'Ours  and  Bayou  Chaebe'." 
Vacherie  Dugue'  and  Coteau  Portugal?, 
Bayou  Malagai  and  Baton  Pilon  In  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  parish  and  Brule'  Grand 
Ch^ne  and  Bruli'  Gulllot  In  the  western  por- 
tion.™ 

Sufficient  Information  has  not  been  found 
to  definitely  establish  the  exact  location  of 
the  county  seat  of  Lafourche  in  the  period 
from  1805  to  1807.  Since  the  county  records 
for  this  period  are  now  in  Assumption  rather 
than  Lafourche  Parish  It  Is  probable  that  the 
original  county  seat  was  in  or  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Napoleonvllle.  now  the  parish 
scat  of  Assumption  Parish.  The  present 
site  of  Thibodaux  because  the  parl.'h  seat 
in  1808.* 

Henry  Schuyler  Thibodaux  purchased  the 
town  site  In  1822  and  lots  were  laid  out  in 
that  Siune  year."  The  town  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1830  as  "Thibodauxville"  by  an  act 
of  the  legu'-Iature.  The  town  was  named 
for  Henry  Schuyler  Tlilbodaux.  the  founder. 

Henry  Thibodaux  was  born  in  Albany,  New 
York,  in  1769.  He  came  to  the  state  in  1794 
and  moved  to  Thibodaux  in  1801.  He  moved 
to  the  southwestern  section  of  Lafourche 
County  in  1810,  the  area  now  called  Terre- 
bonne Parish.  Thibodaux  served  as  Justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  county,  state  senator, 
and  acting  governor  Ui  1824.  Upon  his 
death,  he  was  burled  In  Terrebonne  Parish, 
the  present  town  of  Gray. 

Tlie  first  .settlers  who  came  aft*r  Tliibo- 
daux  were  William  Goforth,  Jacques  Verret, 
Mathurin  Daigle,  Pierre  Guldry,  and  Joseph 
Darsay.  Others  who  followed  were  the  Le- 
blancs.  Goudets,  LaGardes.  Boudreaux.  Bab- 
ins.  Broussards  and  Landrys. 

Tlie  name,  however,  was  changed  In  1938 
to  "Thibodaux"  by  a  second  act  of  incorpo- 
ration." At  that  time  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  vested  in  five  trustees  elected 
for  one-year  terms. 

The  first  election  for  mayor  was  held  In 
1838,  and  James  McAllister  was  elected  to  the 
office  Mathurin  Bourg.  Alexander  Lawson, 
John  C  Beatty,  and  J.  A.  Scuddy  were  chosen 
trustees-"  In  1785.  the  population  of  La- 
fourche was  696  and  Lafourche  interior  was 
358.  In  184C.  the  population  of  Thibodaux 
was  894.  In  1940,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
listed  the  population  as  5.851.  and  in  1960, 
it  was  listed  as  being  13,403.  Engaged  in  the 
town's  business  and  commerce  were  mer- 
chants, physicians,  builders  and  contractors, 
lawyers,    Jewelers,    gunsmiths,    saddlers,    an 
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apothecary,  a  sboemalcer  and  a  cabinet 
maker.  There  were  alao  Iron  and  braaa 
foundries,  an  engine  and  flnlahlng  shop,  a 
sawmill,  a  lyceum,  a  printing  office,  a  bank, 
a  market,  sheet  Iron  shops,  taverns,  cooper- 
ing establishments,  an  Ice  hoxise.  coal  and 
lumber  yards,  warehouses,  and  livery  stables. 
The  town  also  contained  three  churches — 
Catholic,  Episcopal  and  Methodlst^and  four 
schools.** 

When  Thlbodaux  was  designated  as  one  o{ 
the  eight  discount  and  deposit  offices  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Louisiana  in  1832,  it  became 
the  financial  center  of  the  entire  region.  At 
about  thlf  same  time,  Thlbodaux  was  a  ship- 
ping center  of  some  Importance.  Most  of 
the  molasses  and  sugar  from  the  surround- 
ing parlsbes  passed  throvigh  Thlbodaux  to 
reach  market.  In  1846,  approximately  6.000 
hogsheads  of  sugar  along  with  moss  and  cot- 
ton were  shipped  from  the  town."  The 
shipping  figures  are  probably  intended  to 
cover  products  of  Terrebonne  Parish  which 
passed  through  Thlbodaux. 

By  1850,  there  was  a  movement  to  remove 
the  parish  seat  from  Thlbodaux  to  Terre 
Therlot  In  an  election  held  in  1852  to  de- 
cide the  question,  the  voters  chose  to  retain 
Thlbodaux  as  the  parish  seat  by  a  vote  of 
660  to  178,  with  seventy  scattered  votes.  By 
1866,  the  town  was  under  military  control. 
Immediately  after  the  war,  civic  improve- 
ments were  made.  By  1900.  a  power  plant 
had  been  constructed;  and  the  town  had  a 
waterworks  and  a  telephone  system:  the  tele- 
phone system  having  150  subscribers.  At 
this  time,  eight  miles  of  brick  and  cement 
sidewalks  had  been  laid  and  many  streets 
and  ditches  were  constructed.  The  fire  de- 
partment was  composed  of  five  companies 
and  one  of  the  fire  companies  owned  an 
opera  house  which  seated  five  hundred  peo- 
ple. The  Bank  of  Lafourche  and  the  Bank 
of  Thlbodaux  served  the  community's  finan- 
cial needs.  In  1818,  the  town  adopted  the 
commission  plan  of  government."" 

Other  Important  towns  in  the  parish  are 
Raceland,  Lockport,  and  Golden  Meadow,  all 
agricultural  centers  and  bases  for  oil  opera- 
tions.* Oolden  Meadow  is  the  headquarters 
foe  fishing  luggers;  and,  a  number  of  shrimp 
canning  factories  are  located  here  also.*" 

When  the  War  between  the  States  broke 
owt,  commercial  and  civilian  activities  came 
to  a  halt.  The  defense  of  the  Confederacy 
waa  of  utmost  Importance,  and  the  men  of 
Lafourche  answered  the  challenge.  Several 
military  companies  were  drawn  from  the 
parish  Including  the  famous  Lafoiuche 
Creoles  and  the  Allen  Rifles.  The  Allen  Rifles 
were  oompooed  of  about  144  men,  and  the 
regiment  was  named  In  honor  of  R.  H.  Allen 
0*  Lafourche.  There  Is  some  disagreement  as 
to  who  headed  the  Lafourche  Creoles.  One 
source  gives  credit  to  Colonal  Valery  Vlck- 
nalr  *•  whereas  a  similar  source  gives  credit 
to  Captain  Louis  Biish."  A  third  company 
was  organized  under  Captain  Cleophae 
Lagarde,  and  a  fourth  company  was  called 
the  Lafourche  Dragoons.  Still  another  group. 
but  not  an  official  one.  were  the  guerrillas 
who  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  during  the 
Union  Army's  occupation  of  the  Lafourche 
area. 

The  Lafourche  campaigns  were  of  strategic 
Importance.  The  Union  Army  wanted  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans,  and 
to  do  this  they  would  have  to  dislodge  the 
Confederate  troops  on  the  banks  of  Bayou 
Lafourche  and  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
April,  1862,  the  Union  took  control  of  New 
Orleans. »  their  only  problem,  however,  was 
to  hold  It.  In  pursuing  their  plans  the  Union 
Anny  under  Major  General  Benjamin  Butler 
and  Brigadier-General  Godfrey  Weltzel 
landed  In  Oonaldsonvllle  In  October,  1862.«> 
General  Butler,  In  completing  the  plan,  sent 
Union  soldiers  from  Algiers  (opposite  New 
Orleans  on  the  west  bank)  along  the 
Opeloueas  Railroad  to  Thlbodaux  and  Brash- 
ear    (now  Morgan   City)    City   to  open   the 
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railroad  so  that  supyplles  could  be  sent  to 
General  Weltzel.  Immediately  after  landing 
In  Donaldsonvllle,  the  Union  Army  with 
about  3, (XX)  men  met  the  Confederate*  at 
Georgia  Landing  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Thlbodaux.  In  one  day  the  forces  moved 
into  Thlbodaux.  The  commander  of  the 
Confederates.  Richard  Taylor,  was  absent, 
and  the  commander  for  this  encounter  was 
Alfred  Mouton. 

After  Georgia  Landiiie.  the  next  stop  In 
General  Godfrey  Weitzei's  campaign  was 
Lafourche  crossing 

The  Battle  of  L.ifourche  Cro.sflng  on  June 
20-21.  1863,  is  considered  to  be  a  major  one 
in  that  the  control  of  the  crossing  meant 
complete  control  of  the  New  Orleans, 
Opelousxs.  :ind  Great  Western  Rallrovid  line 
which  ran  from  Algiers  to  Briishear  City,  the 
present  site  of  Morgan  City. 

At  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Lafourche 
Crossing,  the  Federals  were  in  control  of 
the  Lafourche  country  and  the  crossing. 

General  Richard  Taylor  devised  a  plan  to 
threaten  New  Orleans  in  hope  of  diverting 
Federal  attention  from  Port  Hudson.  Gen- 
eral Alfred  Mouton  was  to  move  up  the  rail- 
road and  Colonel  J  P  Major  w.is  to  advance 
to  the  Lafourche  country  by  water. 

Colonel  M.ijor  was  quite  successful  and 
when  Gcr.eral  William  Emory  heard  of  Ma- 
jor's progress,  he  sent  Lt.  Colonel  .'Albert 
Stickney.  the  ct^mmander  at  Br.ishear  City, 
to  defend  the  crossing  Stickney  described 
his  position  as  follows: 

"The  levee  of  the  Bayou  Lafourche  is 
about  12  feet  high;  the  railroad  crosses  the 
bayou  over  the  top  of  the  levee,  nearly  In  a 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  Bayou,  and  la 
about  12  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  For  5  or  6  miles  to  the 
east  of  Lafourche  Crossing  a  carriage  road 
runs  up  and  down  the  bayou  on  both  sides 
of  the  bayou.  We  were  on  the  east  side  of 
the  bayou  and  north  of  the  railroad,  our 
front  being  parallel  with  the  railroad,  ex- 
tending 150  yards  from  the  levee,  and  being 
about  200  yards  from  the  railroad.  From 
the  right  of  our  front.  I  had  a  line  of  defense 
running  perpendicular  to  and  resting  upon 
the  railroad  I  w.as  obliged  to  have  my  front 
farther  from  the  railroad  than  It  otherwise 
would  have  been  on  .account  of  trees  stand- 
ing which  could  not  be  cut  down.  The  cotin- 
try  was  level,  affording  full  play  for  the  ar- 
tillery, and  was  covered  with  tall  gr.a,=;s,  which 
I  subsequently  cut  down,  as  it  concealed,  in 
a  measure,   movements  on  our  front. 

".  ,  .  .  I  ordered  a  detachment  of  about  50 
men  of  the  23rd  Connecticut  Volunteers 
under  command  of  Major  Miller  to  lie  down 
in  the  tall  grass  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
along  the  levee  about  450  yards  in  advance  of 
our  main  line, 

"The  remainder  of  the  infantry  was  drawn 
up  in  line  along  our  front  and  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  our  right  flank.  Captain  Blo- 
ber's  cavalry  was  posted  to  guard  again.st  the 
turning  of  our  right  flank. 

"The  artillery  was  posted  as  follows:  A  12- 
pounder  gun  on  the  railroad;  two  12-pounder 
howitzers  and  a  6-pounder  gtm  on  our  front, 
one  of  the  howitzers  being  placed  on  the 
extreme  right,  so  that  its  fire  could  be  di- 
rected to  the  front  or  right  flank." 

As  the  Confederates  moved  closer  to  the 
Crossing,  they  captured  Tliibodaux  and 
forced  the  Federal  to  retreat  to  the  Crossing 
where  they  joined  Stickney, 

At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
June  20,  the  Confederates  arrived  at  La- 
fourche Crc:)ssing.  Tliey  advanced  Into  the 
Federal  defenses  until  the  Federal  forces 
opened  up  on  them  The  Confederates  were 
forced  to  retreat  to  Thlbodaux  carrying  their 
casualties  with  them.  This  wxs  not  the  de- 
cisive battle,  but  it  was  a  preview  of  what 
was  in  store  for  the  Confederates. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  heavy  rain  which 
lasted  from  about  noon  to  6  30  p.m.  The 
Confederates  launched  an  atuick  in  the  rain. 


The  Federal  forces  were  fired  upon,  and  they 
were  forced  to  move  back.  This  Initial  at- 
tack, however,  soon  failed  due  to  the  damp- 
ness which  silenced  the  guns.  The  Federal 
guns,  however,  continued  to  fire. 

At  about  7:00  p.m,  another  charge  w.as 
made  at  the  Federalists.  The  Federalists 
fired  a»  will,  yet  the  Confederates  kept  ad- 
vancing. Their  advance  soon  ended  as  tlie 
Confederates  were  driven  off  ■with  bayonets. 
Once  again,  the  Confederates  retreated  to 
■niibodaux  carrying  off  their  losses  which 
amounted  to  fifty  dead,  sixty  wounded 
and  sixteen  .missing.  The  Federal  los.scs 
amounted  to  only  8  dead  and  forty-one 
wounded. 

There  is  a  letter  of  pr.iise  for  Lieutenant 
Robert  Willlam.s,  C.S.A.,  which  was  written 
by  a  member  of  his  company  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

"Racel.and,  La  . 

-July  2.1863. 
"H.  Williams  Esq., 
"Oakville. 

"Dear  Sir:  It  is  my  unpleasant  duty  to 
inform  you  that  your  Brother  Robert  Wil- 
liams fell  at  the  battle  of  Lafourche  on  the 
21  day  of  last  month  while  gallantly  leading 
his  men  over  the  enemy's  breast  works.  I 
presume  you  have  by  this  time  seen  .^ccounts 
of  the  terrible  charge  made  by  our  Regiment 
at  the  Lafourche  Crossing  and  I  will  not  tm- 
dertake  to  describe  it  to  you  now,  but  will 
merely  say  that  240  men  of  our  Regmt.  were 
ordered  to  charge  the  fortifications  of  the 
enemy  and  we  did  so  driving  the  enemy  away 
from  their  works  and  guns,  but  they  seeing 
we  were  so  weak  renewed  the  fight  with  great 
vigor  and  our  guns  being  wet,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  It  was  one  of  the  most  gal- 
lant and  desperate  charges  made  during  the 
war,  but  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  number  of 
our  brave  comrades,  among  whom  none  was 
more  beloved  than  your  brother — he  was  in 
command  of  our  company  and  led  us  in  the 
charge.  I  was  not  near  him  when  he  fell, 
in  fact  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  fallen 
until  I  came  off  the  field,  for  it  was  growing 
dark  when  I  left  the  field,  but  I  have  as- 
certained from  Sergeant  Edwards  who  fell 
wounded  near  Bob,  that  Bob  rushed  rcross 
the  breastworks — put  his  hand  on  the  can- 
non and  demanded  that  they  should  sur- 
render the  gun  when  he  was  shot  with  a  six- 
shooter  and  thrust  with  bayonets  at  the  same 
time,  he  however  lived  until  next  morning 
and  died,  his  body  was  sent  otit  under  a  flag 
of  truce  next  morning  and  he  was  burled 
with  the  brave  comrades  who  fell  with  liim 
and  with  military  honors  at  the  town  of 
Thlbodaux, 

"In  the  death  of  Lieut,  Williams  his  com- 
pany has  lost  its  best  officer,  and  we  have  all 
lost  a  good  friend.  He  had  a  very  fine  sword 
and  pistol  and  I  have  spoken  to  MaJ.  Round- 
tree  who  is  going  inside  the  enemy  lines 
under  flag  of  truce  to  see  If  he  cannot  get 
them  back,  but  I  fear  the  Yankees  will  not 
give  them  up, 

"Our  company  suffered  more  than  any 
other,  we  buried  12  the  next  morning  and 
had  eleven  wounded  and  six  missing,  sup- 
F>osed  to  be  prisoners,  one  of  our  wounded 
Sergeant  Gus  Harrison  died  of  his  wounds 
yesterday,  the  others  I  believe  will  recover. 

"I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  think  it  w.is 
a  rash  and  imprudent  charge,  and  whoever  is 
responsible  for  it  should  be  called  to  an  ac- 
count for  it. 

"I  am  In  a  hurry  and  must  close,  give  me 
regards  to  your  brother  Ray  and  believe  me 
"Yours  truly. 

"S.  S.  Gauhon.(  ?)  " 

It  is  not  certain  as  to  whether  or  not  Wil- 
liams was  the  victim  of  one  of  Captiin 
Jenkins'  men  who  killed  a  Confederate  officer 
upon  being  assaulted. 

General  Mouton  during  this  time  had 
taken  Brashear  City  and  had  advanced  be- 
yond Bayou  Boeuf  close  to  Lafourche  Cross- 
ing. The  Federal  Army  retreated  to  Race- 
land  Junction  after  burning  the  bridge  and 
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destroying  three  field  guns.  The  Confed- 
erates advanced  to  Raceland  and  the  Fed- 
erals retreated  to  Algiers.  From  Raceland, 
the  Confederates  moved  to  Boutte  hoping  to 
achieve  tiieir  end,  divert  Federal  attention 
from  Port  Hudson.  This  failed,  however, 
and  the  Confederates  withdrew  from  the 
Lafourche  country. 

The  Confederates  did.  however,  manage  to 
remain  In  control  of  the  area  along.  Bayou 
Teche, 

It  was  after  this  battle  that  the  Union 
patrols  and  Union  commanders  began  to 
have  trouble  with  the  Lafourche  Guerrillas. 
They  were  very  ruthless,  and  many  attempts 
were  made  to  dispose  of  them;  but  each 
time  a  party  went  out  into  the  swamps,  the 
guerrillas  completely  wiped  out  the  Union 
forces. 

There  has  been  evidence  to  support  the 
Idea  that  some  naval  encounters  occurred. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Bayou  La- 
fourche was  fortified  by  the  Confederate^ 
forces  but  no  records  have  been  found  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  evidence.'' 

The  first  courthouse  of  Lafourche  Parish 
was  constructed  in  1808.  A  second  court- 
house was  built,  but  it  too  proved  too  small 
for  the  growing  parish  seat.  Tlie  present- 
day  courthouse  has  had  many  major  repairs, 
yet  it  Is  part  of  the  building  erected  around 
1860. 

Within  Lafourche  Parish,  there  are  many 
plantation  homes  which  are  of  particular 
historical  interest. 

The  Edward  Douglas  White  home  located 
north  of  Thlbodaux  Is  controlled  by  the 
Chief  Justice  WTilte  Memorial  Association, 
Inc. 

Edward  Doviglas  White,  the  son  of  a  Lou- 
isiana governor,  was  a  United  States  Senator 
when  President  Grover  Cleveland  appointed 
him  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1910.  after 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  died,  through  the 
friendship  of  Murphy  Foster,  William  How- 
ard T,aft,  a  Republican,  appointed  White,  a 
Southern  Democrat,  to  the  highest  seat  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  White  served  in  this 
capacity  until  his  death  in  1921.  His  statue 
can  be  found  in  the  Capitol,  a  rather  fine 
token  for  this  man's  untiring  efforts  to  help 
make  this  the  great  nation  that  It  is.  The 
Edward  Douglas  White  Memorial  Plantation 
was  purchased  by  the  Federal  government  in 
1926,  and  it  has  since  become  a  major  tourist 
attraction  in  the  state.  The  1,600  acres  have 
since  been  divided  into  smaller  farms,^ 

TlTere  are  many  more  plantation  homes  In 
and  around  the  present  site  of  Thlbodaux. 
The  Knights  of  Columbus  home  of  today  was 
formerly  the  home  of  Judge  Taylor  Beattie. 
The  current  site  of  Leighton  Plantation  was 
the  home  of  "Louisiana's  Fighting  Bishop", 
Leonidas  Polk,  Polk  was  Louisiana's  first 
Episcopal  Bishop.  The  library  at  Nicholls 
State  College  was  named  Polk  Hall  in  his 
honor. 

Another  home  of  historical  Importance  Is 
the  home  of  Confederate  General  Braxton 
Bragg.  On  the  east  bank  of  Bayou  Lafourche 
In  Thlt)odaux  Is  located  the  Rlenzi  Planta- 
tion House.  There  is  a  legend,  and  so  It 
seems,  the  house  was  built  for  Queen  Maria 
Louisa  of  Spain  at  her  request  as  a  refuge  In 
case  of  Spanish  defeat  in  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,'*  The  main  entrance  to  the  campus  of 
Nicholls  Stat«  College  is  called  Rlenzi  Circle. 
The  Leverts  own  and  live  In  the  historic 
home  up  to  this  day. 

transportation  and  communication 

In  the  early  history  of  Lafourche  Parish, 
the  waterways  were  the  chief  means  of  trans- 
portation. Bayou  Lafourche,  once  an  outlet 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  flows  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  divides  the  parish  'n  almost 
equal  parts.  Thlbodaux,  being  built  on 
Bayou  Lafourche,  no  doubt  obtained  some 
degree    of    Importance    because    of    Bayou 
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Lafourche.  Thlbodaux  became  the  center  for 
the  transportation  of  produce  which  came 
up  and  down  the  bayou  on  flat  boats.  Other 
waterways  in  the  parish,  which  made  It  easy 
for  water  travel  in  the  early  period.  Include 
Bayou  des  Allemands  (Bayou  of  the 
Germans)  so  called  because  of  the  German 
settlers  sent  by  John  Law,  the  Scotsman 
who  headed  the  Company  of  the  Indies  In 
Paris.  These  Germans  intermarried  with 
their  French -speaking  neighbors.  The  Ger- 
man names  were  changed  by  the  French  to  fit 
their  language.  "Hlmmel"  became  "Hymel." 
"Troxler"  became  "Trosclalr,"  "Kammer"  be- 
came "Cambre,"  and  "Huber"  became 
"Oubre."  The  most  severe  change,  however, 
Is  found  in  the  personage  of  Johann  Zweig 
whore  name  in  German  meant  "twig"  or 
branch.  The  French  called  him  Jean  La- 
Branche.'* 

Still  other  important  waterways  In  La- 
fourche arc  Bayou  Blue.  Bayou  du  Chlen,  and 
Bayou  Paro.  Lake  Field,  Long  Liike,  Luke 
Little,  Caminada  B;ty  and  Timbalier  Bay  all 
make  up  the  Intricate  waterways  system  used 
in  transportation. 

The  rather  good  system  for  that  time  was 
not  good  enough,  however,  and  in  1827  the 
State  Legislature  authorized  the  construction 
of  a  canal  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Lake 
Salvador.  The  legislatvu-e  did  not  stop  here. 
They  authorized  still  further  a  canal  con- 
necting Lake  Salvador  with  Bayou  Lafourche. 
In  1829,  authorization  was  given  to  build  a 
canal  from  Bayou  Lafourche  to  Berwick  Bay 
In  St.  Mary  Parish."  Withthese  canals  an 
all  water  route  was  made  possible  from  New- 
Orleans  through  Terrebonne  Parish  and  La- 
fourche Parish  to  the  present  site  of  Morgan 
City.  FYom  here,  one  could  go  to  the  present 
site  of  Lafayette  through  Bayou  T<che,  and 
as  far  north  at  Point  Coupee  Parish  via  the 
Atchafalaya  River,'" 

"In  1875.  United  States  Army  Engineers 
surveyed  a  canal  route  from  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Donaldsonvllle  to  the  Rio  Grande 
In  Texas." "»  This  was  actually  the  first  step 
taken  at  constructing  the  present  Intracoastal 
Canal.  The  original  canal  constructed  In 
1829  from  Bayou  Lafourche  to  Berwick  Bay  Is 
believed  to  be  part  of  the  present-day 
Intracoastal. 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  water  was 
the  main  artery  for  transportation.  What 
did  develop,  and  what  is  responsible  for  the 
present  highways  on  both  sides  of  the  bayou 
is  the  "cordelle'  roads  or  the  towpaths  de- 
veloped along  the  banks. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  pari.'^h  the  pub- 
lic roads  were  laid  out  by  the  landowners. 
The  police  Jury  supervised  the  construction 
for  all  road  work.  Each  landowner  along 
the  bayou  was  required  to  build  and  main- 
tain a  section  of  road  and  levee.  If  the  own- 
ers refused  to  do  this,  it  was  done  usually 
by  slave  labor,  and  the  costs  were  charged 
to  the  owners  of  the  property.  Public  roads, 
however,  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish.  An  act  was  passed  in  1841  which 
required  landowners  to  construct  and  main- 
tain one  public  road  or  levee  across  their 
land,'*  Also  provided  in  the  act  was  an  ap- 
pointment by  the  police  jury  of  an  official  to 
Inspect  the  roads  and  levees.  He  was  offi- 
cially called  the  inspector  general  of  roads 
and  levees.* 

In  1854,  the  process  was  changed.  A  com- 
mittee of  five  "was  appointed  to  report  to  the 
police  Jury  the  conditions  of  the  road  and 
to  see  that  the  Inspectors  performed  their 
duties."* 

Today  Lafourche  Parish  is  served  by  State 
highways  308,  24,  1  ("the  longest  street  In 
the  world").  20,  and  307.  U£.  Highway  BO 
(the  Old  Spanish  Trail)  Is  the  main  east- 
west  highway  running  from  DesAllemands  on 
the  east  to  Bayou  Blue  on  the  west.. 


At  the  present  time,  two  railroads  (The 
Texas  and  New  Orleans  and  the  Texas  and 
Pacific)  serve  the  parish.  No  passenger  serv- 
ice is  available,  although  a  great  deal  of 
freight  is  handled.  The  construction  of  rail- 
roads began  In  1852  when  The  New  Orleans, 
Opelousas  and  Great  Western  Flallroad  was 
completed  from  New  Orleans  to  Lafourche 
Crossing  and  then  to  Terrebonne  Station 
(now  Schriever)  In  1855."  During  the  Civil 
War,  this  railroad  was  of  significant  im- 
portance. 

Of  lesser  importance,  but  of  signiflcaiit  no- 
tation, is  the  ferry  service  which  transported 
pas-sengcrs  and  supplies  from  one  side  of  the 
bayou  to  the  other.  The  ferry  system  was 
discontinued  when  the  bridge  was  built,  but 
It  was  forced  to  resume  service,  once  the 
bridge  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Union 
Army. 

INDUSTUT 

L  ifourche  has  always  been  a  rather  indus- 
trial parish.  Back  In  the  early  history  there 
were  iron  and  brass  foundarles,  coal  and  lum- 
ber yards,  and  an  engine  shop.  The  most 
predominant  industries  today  are:  sugar  re- 
fining, seafood  canning,  and  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction. One  of  the  newer  industries  in 
Lafourche  Parish  is  located  at  "Valentine, 
Louisiana,  a  small  settlement  near  Lockport. 

Valentine  has  a  sugar  refining  plant,  but 
of  far  greater  importance  Is  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Factory  which  is  located  there.  It 
is  here  that  they  produce  "K.onex."  "This  is 
an  'Infusible  dielectrlcal,  thermo-setting  or 
thermo-plastlc,  machinable  and  homogenous 
plastic  made  from  bagasse,  the  cane  stalk 
from  which  Juice  has  been  extracted."  *» 

The  largest  sugar  refinery  in  the  parish  Is 
located  in  Raceland.  It  was  formerly  owned 
and  operated  by  Godchaux,  Inc..  but  it  Is 
presently  owned  by  South  Coast  Gas.  Be- 
cause of  the  parish's  ample  supply  of  sugar, 
a  candy  factory  was  built  in  Tliibodatix  in 
1964. 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  In  Louisiana  Is 
v.ost.  In  1930,  the  first  oil  field  was  discov- 
ered at  Leevllle,  By  1937,  this  field  had 
ninety-eight  wells  in  operation,"  and  that 
number  has  increased  greatly  since  that. 

Oil  fields  are  located  throughout  the  parish 
as  are  the  gas  fields.  The  first  gas  field  was 
discovered  in  1933  and  by  1938,  there  were 
three  such  fields  In  the  parish,  thus  keeping 
Ijouisiana  a  leader  In  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. 

The  timber  industry,  although  It  has  de- 
clined in  the  last  few  decades,  is  still  a  thriv- 
ing business.  At  one  time,  Louisiana  boasted 
of  the  two  largest  sawmills  in  the  world,  the 
largest  being  at  the  present  site  of  Patter- 
son, and  the  smaller  being  at  Bowie,  a  short 
distance  from  the  present  site  of  Raceland, 
The  principal  wood  was  cypress  taken  from 
the  vast  Louisiana  swamps.  Oak  and  red  gum 
was  extensive,  also:  however,  cypress  was  the 
primary  product.  So  much  cypress  vcas 
milled  (along  with  the  abuse  and  waste) 
that  there  Is  very  little  left  of  it  where  it  can 
t>e  harvested.  Many  feet  of  cypress  remain 
in  the  swamps,  unable  to  be  reached  by  mod- 
ern methods  of  lumbering.  In  1937,  the 
Louisiana  Tax  Commission  reported  that  La- 
fourche had  between  20  million  and  40  mil- 
lion board  feet  within  its  boundaries. 

With  Lafourche's  southern  coastal  position 
geographically,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is 
plentiful  in  seafoods.  Throughout  the  year, 
the  nation  enjoys  fresh  Louisiana  shrimp 
caught  and  canned  In  and  around  Golden 
Meadow.  Crabs,  oysters  and  every  variety  of 
fish  are  plentiful  also.  Crawfish  (known 
better  to  non-Louialanas  as  crayfish)  are 
caught  from  February  to  June.  It  has  be- 
come known  through  the  years  as  a  Louisiana 
delicacy;  and  Jn  recent  years.  It  has  made 
steady  gains  at  becoming  a  most  profitable 
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Industry.  Numerous  ponds  axe  located  with- 
in the  parUh.  and  along  with  all  the  natural 
ponds,  It  Is  qvUte  easy  to  "catch  a  mess." 

The  trapping  Industry,  once  a  flourishing 
one.  has  been  directed  mainly  to  trapping 
the  nutria  rats.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
parish,  the  furs  of  racoons,  mink  and  opos- 
sums are  taken,  while  muskrata  and  nutria 
rats  (the  meet  common  furs)  are  taken  in 
the  marshes.  The  nutria  industry  has  be- 
come profltable  not  only  because  of  the  fur. 
but  also  due  to  the  flesh  which  Is  sometimes 
eaten,  but  used  more  commonly  for  dogfood. 
In  producing  furs.  Lafourche,  with  its  vast 
acres  of  marsh.  Is  a  leader  In  the  state  help- 
ing make  Louisiana  a  leader  In  the  nation. 

The  parish  recently  created  the  Lafourche 
Parish  Industrial  Development  Council.  It 
was  this  agency  which  recently  brought  in 
the  candy  factory,  and  it  is  constantly  in 
search  for  new  Industry. 

ACRICULTVRE 

The  soil  of  Lafourche  Parish  Is  rich,  and 
naedleaa  to  say  agriculture  Is  the  predonUnanc 
feature  of  the  parish.  At  one  time,  almost 
everyone  made  their  living  by  farming.  The 
early  settlers  who  settled  In  the  fertile  lands 
along  Bayou  Lafourche  had  no  trouble  in 
producing  corn  and  vegetables  They  also 
raise  chickens,  cattle  and  hogs  as  part  of  their 
living.  Even  to  this  day,  many  of  the  land- 
owners produce  vegetables  such  as  corn. 
tomatoes,  beans  and  other  foodstuffs.  Some 
also  raise  milk  cows,  chickens  and  horses. 
The  predominant  feature  of  agriculture  Is 
not,  however,  the  small  farmers  planting 
foodstuffs.  The  predominant  crop  has  been 
and  still  Is.  sugar  cane. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  dates  much 
farther  than  1794  when  de  Bore'  made  his  dis- 
covery. It  dates  so  far  back  that  there  Is  no 
definite  informaUon  as  to  iw  place  of  origin. 
The  oldest  evidence  that  can  be  found  la  that 
the  cane  indtistry  began  In  India  over  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  times.  The 
story  Is  that  the  cane  was  originally  created 
by  a  magician  at  the  request  of  a  famous 
Rajah  of  India.  Whether  this  Is  true  or  not 
U  not  certain,  but  what  Is  certain  Is  that 
from  India,  the  sugar  cane  spread  to  China. 
As  early  aa  788  B.C.  crude  sugar  was  being 
produced  in  China."  Within  a  few  years,  it 
was  carried  to  Java,  the  Philippines  and 
Haw&H 

The  expansion  of  sugar  cane  westward  can 
be  easily  traced.  The  Persians  were  the  first 
to  receive  the  cane.  They  grew  it  mainly  to 
chew,  but  they  did  make  great  progress  in 
sugar  manufacturing. 

-As  early  as  600  AX>.  Nestorian  monks  at 
Oondlshapur,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
River,  were  the  first  people  to  refine  and  to 
produce  a  white  sugar.'"" 

Prom  Persia,  the  crop  spread  to  Arabia, 
along  the  Mediterranean  Into  Spain  and 
Egypt. 

After  the  Crxisaders,  trade  fluorlshed  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. Sugar  was  brought  to  Venice,  refined 
and  exported  to  European  countries. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  brought  sugar  cane  to  their  newly 
discovered  colonies.  It  was  brought  to  the 
Canaries.  Azores  and  some  West  African 
settlements. 

On  Columbus'  second  voyage  to  the  new 
world  In  1493,  he  had  with  him  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  cane  growers.  The  grower*  died, 
and  for  the  time  being  the  Introduction  of 
sugar  cane  Into  the  new  world  was  lost. 

In  1510,  the  first  sugar  was  made  In  the 
Western  hemisphere.  There  Is  disagreement 
as  to  who  made  the  first  sugar,  but  there  Is 
no  doubt  as  to  who  constructed  the  first 
sugar  refinery.  "In  1515.  Gonzales  de  Velosa 
erected  a  horse  driven  mill  at  Rio  Nlgue. 
Santo  Domingo,  and  began  to  produce 
sugar."  *' 

Prom  Santo  Domingo,  the  Industry  spread 
to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America;  Brazil 
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and  Santo  Domingo  being  the  leading  pro- 
ducers. 

Sugar  cane  was  Introduced  into  Louisiana 
In  1751  when  a  shipment  of  It  was  brought 
from  Santo  Domingo.  It  was  planted  on  a 
tract  of  land  owned  by  the  Jesuits,  but  the 
experiment  failed 

Another  attempt  was  made  In  1791  by  a 
Spaniard,  by  the  najne  of  Mendez."  He 
erected  a  mill  and  made  sugar:  he  also  refined 
it  on  a  small  scale  and  became  the  first  man 
to  produce  sugar  in  Loui.=:lana. 

In  1794.  Etlenne  de  Bore'  discovered  that 
sug:u  cane  juice  could  be  granulated  and  re- 
fined on  a  commercial  scale""  Shortly  after 
his  discovery,  sugar  cane  plantations  were 
established,  and  bj  1803.  a  number  of  these 
plantations  were  in  operation.'" 

Almost  the  entire  area  of  Lafourche  is  de- 
voted tiT  growing  sugur  cane.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  pnxluct  can  readily  be  seen  In 
the  fact  tliat  only  three  states  produce  sugar 
cane.  Louisiana  being  the  leader  of  the  three. 
Other  crops  are  produced  In  the  parish,  and 
some  In  large  quantities.  Truck  crops, 
especially  Irish  potatoes,  are  extenisively 
grown,  Lafourche  being  one  of  the  leading 
producers  in  the  state  Other  crops  which 
are  grown  for  both  personal  and  commercial 
use  are:  onions,  garlic,  tomatoes  and  beans. 
The  trend  of  Lafourche  agriculture  has 
changed  within  the  htst  ten  years.  At  one 
time,  the  area  was  divided  in  such  a  way 
that  almo.<:t  every  landowner  planted  and 
harvested  between  50-100  acres  of  sugar 
cane.  In  many  ca.ses  the  land  which  was 
cultivated  for  sugar  cane  was  less  than  fifty 
acres,  but  as  the  costs  (along  with  hurri- 
canes; totik  their  toll,  many  of  the  small 
farmers  began  to  lea.se  their  small  acreage 
to  the  larger  farmers.  This  is  the  case  today; 
the  large  farmers  plant  hundreds  of  acres  of 
land  belonging  to  the  one-time  small  farmers. 
According  to  the  1964  United  States  Census 
of  Agriculture,  the  following  data  on  La- 
fourche Parish  farms  and  farm  products  has 
been  collected: 

Cen.=;us  farms  comprise  places  on  which 
agricultural  o|.>erations  were  conducted  at 
any  time  under  the  control  or  supervision  of 
one  person,  a  partn'-rship,  or  a  manager. 
Places  of  less  than  ten  acres  were  counted 
as  farm  if  the  estimated  sales  of  agricultural 
products  for  the  year  amounted  or  normally 
would  amount  to  at  least  $250  Places  of  ten 
or  more  acres  were  counted  ivs  farms  If  the 
estimated  s.iles  of  agricultural  products  for 
the  year  amounted  or  normally  would 
amount  to  at  least  $50. 

Land  acreage  In  farms  consists  primarily 
of  land  used  for  crops  and  pasture  grazing. 
It  also  includes  considerable  areas  of  land 
not  actually  under  cultivation  nor  used  for 
pasture  or  gracing. 

The  value  of  the  farm  products  were  ob- 
tained from  the  products  sold  on  the  farm. 
The  values  for  cattle  and  calves,  hogs,  sheep, 
some  ix>ultry  products,  vegetables,  nursery 
and  greenhouse  products,  standing  timber 
and  miscellaneous  forest  pnxJucts  were  ob- 
tained  from  the  farm  operator. 

COMMERCI.M,    FARMS 

In  general,  all  farms  wath  a  total  value  of 
products  sold  amounting  to  J2.500  or  more 
are  classified  as  commercial.  Farms  are  also 
considered  commercial  when  the  total  value 
of  products  are  from  $50  to  $2,449  If  the 
farmer  is  less  than  65  years  of  age  and  (1) 
he  did  not  work  off  the  farm  100  days  or 
more  during  the  year  and  (2)  the  income 
received  by  the  operator  and  members  of  his 
family  from  non-farm  sources  was  less  than 
the  value  of  all  farm  products  sold. 

Below  are  listings  for  some  of  the  field 
crops  harvested  In  the  parish.  These  prod- 
ucts include  only  a  very  small  {>ercentage  of 
the  total  crape  grown.  The  census  taken  In 
the  fall  of  1964  la  compared  to  one  taken  la 
1959. 


Subject 


FIELDS  CHOPS  HABVESTBP 

Irish  potatoee  for  home  use  or  sale: 

F;ir.iis  reporting ■ 

Acres     

Uundrcdweight 

S»e<-ii)Otat<)cs  tor  home  use  or  sale: 

Fiiriiis  repofttnir - 

Acres     .  

Hush.'ls       ...     

Cotton' 

Kiiniisroiiornnz 


U:ilos 

.'Jugiircmo  for  sugiir; 

Karuisrcportlnf! 

Ton''..  .   i 

.■^ue.iriaiie  for  sirup: 

1-'  irm?  reporting » — • 

Acn-^     - 

('nillon.? 

Sup;ir(';ino  for  swd: 

K:iriii.s  ri'porting 

Acros     .   ,._,.—.—-..-. 


2fy6 

41., -it' 


Vi:(,l  TMU.KS  KOR  S\I.K  fOTHKR  THAN 
IKISII    AND  S\Vt:KT  POTATIIK.'*! 

\',>:','(  ibU'S  luirvi'.'ti'^l  for  .sale: 

l-)iruis  reportine — 

.Vires   

Sales  ..-..—,*... , 

Toni  itops: 

Kariiis  reportiti!! 

Acres 

t^wcet  corn: 

l'iircu.s  reporting 

.^ores     .  

C'licuml'iTs  ind  pickles: 

K.ir  nsri'porting 

.Veres     

.STiaplioiin.s  (bush  im'l  pole  types): 

I'':»rins  report iiiR -- 

Acres   ..   

Watermelons: 

KiiniisreporliriR 

.Veres   — 

CahUiiKe: 

Farms  reportiiip   . .. 

Acres.  ..  -   

Hlackeyes  anil  oilier  green  cow- 
pi'.us: 

F.irins  reporlinft. 

.Veres    

Sweet  peppers,  except  piniicntos: 

Farms  reporting 

.Veres        

Hot  pepi>ers: 

Farms  reportine    ...     

Acres   . 

(ir('<'ii  Hum  lieans: 

Farms  re[>ortifig , 

Acres "-' 

Okra: 

Farms  reporting 

.Veres -•- 

Turnips: 

Farms  reporting 

Acres -- 

Shallnts: 

Farms  reporting 

.Veres   


1964 


48 

499 

.322 

9 

21 
,473 


19.'i9 


34,7! 


US 
TJ3 
H6 


2S 
.0.'4 


.'1.0 
.tU.i 


220 

,  L'4<1 


41 

748 
$76,  458 


23 
144 


19, 


lIlS 
271 


21f> 
,  2.M 


$81 


737 
7.50 


10 
3 


231) 


,1 

9 

8 

12 
17 

22 

2 

11 

25 
128 

28 
1.39 

10 

in 

9 

1 

1 

4 
2 

3 
3 

1 
(Zi 

U 
1>5 

8 
3 

11 

19 

16 
44 

9 
24 

?:t 
4:t 

n 
;!.jj 

;ii 

191 
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RELIGION 

Although  it  is  assumed  that  Lafourche  is 
primarily  Roman  Catholic  because  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  missionaries  and  the 
early  French  and  Spanish  settlers,  there  are 
no  religious  records  to  back  up  this  assump- 
tion. It  Is  known  that  Father  Dagobert  had 
recommended  Post  of  LaFourche  des  Chetl- 
machas  as  a  point  for  the  establishment  of  a 

parish  church  to O'Reilly,  the  Spanish 

governor  at  that  time."  When  Father  Angel 
de  Revlllagodoe.  a  Spanish  priest  arrived  In 
Louisiana,  he  was  sent  to  LaFourche  to 
found  a  parish.  This  he  did  ofBciiiily  on 
August  15,  1772.  He  dedicated  the  new  parish 
to  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
His  first  baptism  was  that  of  Edward  Blanc 
on  August  30.  1772."' 

A  church  was  considered  at  the  Valenzuela 
section  on  Bayou  Lafourche  near  the  present 
site  of  PlattenvlUe,  but  the  church  was  not 
built  until  some  time  later.  The  Catholics 
in  this  a»ea  were  served  in  the  meantime  by 
the  priest  from  the  Ascension  Church. 

On  February  25,  1791,  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor Mlro  wrote  that  settlements  had  been 
formed   by  the  Canary   Islanders    who   had 


been  sent  in  1779  and  1780  and  by  the  Aca- 
dians  who  had  come  in  1785.  These  people 
Mlro  said  found  themselves  with  no  spiritual 
leaders.  These  p)eople  he  further  explained 
wanted  to  erect  churches  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, yet  the  Spanish  government  said  no. 
The  people  petitioned  Mlro  so  that  he  could 
ask  high  Spanish  officials  for  permission  to 
erect  two  churches  and  permission  was  fi- 
nally granted.  Only  one  church  was  erected, 
however,  that  one  being  at  PlattenvlUe. 

The  first  church  was  a  mere  shack.  Father 
Bernado  de  Deva  was  assigned  as  the  first 
pastor." 

April  20.  1793  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
parish  and  the  first  baptism  was  performed 
on  .\pril  24,  1793.  Father  Bernado  did  serve 
the  entire  Lafourche  country  below  Donald- 
sonville  until  the  first  church  was  erected  in 
Tliibodaux 

In  Atigust  of  the  sanie  year,  Assumption 
Parish  was  formed. 

Ever  since  the  French  colonial  period  set- 
tlers had  begun  to  settle  the  Lafourche  coun- 
try and  by  the  time  of  the  Spanish,  the  La- 
fourche region  had  become  quite  important. 
The  people  of  the  area  wanted  a  church  and 
were  willing  to  build  one  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  as  previously  mentioned,  they 
petitioned  Miro  for  one.  Permission  was 
granted  but  the  (Thibodaux)  church  was  not 
built.  As  time  passed,  the  area  grew  in  im- 
portance, and  it  became  known  as  Thibo- 
dauxville  after  the  Thibodaux  family. 

The  Catholics  of  the  area  were  served  by 
the  Assumption  priest  from  1803  to  1815. 
Masses  were  celebrated  in  private  homes,  but 
the  Catholics  were  not  satisfied.  In  1816, 
Jean  Baptiste  Hebert  made  a  donation  to  the 
Catholics  of  a  tract  of  land.  In  1817.  the 
parish  was  incorporated  St.  Joseph.  A  fund 
was  begun  to  build  the  new  church  and  It 
was  completed  in  1819,  From  1820  to  1822, 
Thibodaux  served  as  a  mission  of  Assump- 
tion Parish,  being  served  by  the  pastor  of 
that  parish.  In  1822.  a  resident  pastor  was 
installed  at  St.  Joseph,  his  name  being  Father 
Antoine  Pot  mi.  He  served  until  1826.  when 
he  was  replaced  by  Father  John  Auzizlo." 
Father  Auzizio  served  until  he  died  on 
July  15.  1841 

In  1842.  Father  Charles  Menard  was  an 
a.ssistant  in  Thibodaux  serving  under  Father 
St.  Aubin.  Father  St.  Aubin  resigned  In  1845 
and  Father  Menard  was  given  the  task  of 
running  the  parish 

Father  Menard  served  ff.r  fifty-four  years, 
a  record  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  the  parish  of 
St.  Joseph  served  as  a  missionary  for  all  the 
settlers  of  lower  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne 
Parish.  The  parish  was  so  important  that 
It  served  about  one-eighth  of  the  present 
Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans  ■" 

Father  Menard  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
energy.  While  pa.-^tor.  he  served  not  only 
the  parishioners  of  Thibodaux  but  also  the 
parishioners  of  LabadieviUe.  Chackboy. 
Liockport.  Raceland.  Chacohoula  and  Ber- 
wick. He  was  always  on  the  move,  by  horse- 
bacli.  on  foot,  by  boat,  or  in  a  piroque.  He 
visited  the  sick,  founded  schools,  and  col- 
lected money,  "Father  Menard  was  in  truth 
'The  Apostle  of  Bayou  Lafourche,'  "  His 
work  led  to  the  establishment  of  nine  par- 
ishes and  even  many  more  today. 

Two  years  after  he  became  pastor,  he 
erected  a  larger  brick  church.  Within  the 
parish,  he  erected  a  number  of  chapels 
throughout  the  parish.  It  was  through 
Father  Menard  that  the  Catholic  Faith  was 
planted  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  staunchest  Catholic  areas 
of  Louisiana. 

When  Monseigneur  Blanc  became  the  head 
of  the  New  Orleans  Archdiocese,  he  wanted 
the  erection  and  establishment  of  new 
churches  and  parishes.  It  was  In  this  pe- 
riod that  the  people  of  the  upper  part  of  As- 
sumption Parish  wanted  to  separate  from 
the  church  at  PlattenvlUe  and  build  their 
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own  church.  In  1840.  the  church  was  named 
St.  Elizabeth. 

Within  this  period,  too.  the  parish  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  was  established  In  Houma. 
It  was  formed  in  June.  1847.  but  remained 
a  missionary  of  the  Thibodaux  Church  for 
some  time. 

At  the  present  site  of  LabadlevUle,  a  mis- 
sion was  established  and  administered  to  by 
Father  Menard.  A  small  church  was  built  in 
1847  and  a  larger  one  In  1853. ^In  1855,  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  Father  Menard, 
Archbishop  Blanc  established  the  Parish  of 
St.  Philomena  at  LabadieviUe. 

Another  parish  in  Lafourche  was  set  up 
in  Raceland.  Tlie  property  was  first  used  as 
a  cemetery  as  far  back  as  1820.  and  In  1840. 
a  corporation  w.as  organized  to  administer 
the  cemetery  and  the  property.  Once  again. 
Father  Menard  suggested  the  establishment 
of  a  new  parish.  On  August  3.  1850.  the 
church  was  dedicated  by  Father  Menard,  the 
parish  being  St.  Mary  Pamela,'" 

In  1850,  another  parish  was  recognized 
under  the  tireless  leadership  of  Father  Men- 
ard. The  original  parish  called  Saints 
Charles  and  Andrew  was  served  by  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  at  Raceland  until  1870  when  a 
new  and  larger  church  was  built  which  was 
dedicated  to  Saint  Sauveur  or  Holy  Savior 

In  1873,  the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Holy  Rosary  was  established  at  Larose.''  On 
the  60th  anniversary  of  its  establishment,  a 
ne%v  brick  church  was  built. 

The  parish  of  St.  Charles  at  LaFourche  was 
established  in  1912.'-  Before  this,  it  was  ad- 
ministered to  by  St  Joseph.  The  church  was 
built  In  1912  and  a  new  one  was  built  in 
1917.  Father  Andrew  Mauret  was  the  first 
pastor  and  served  for  25  years. 

As  a  reward  for  his  tireless  efforts,  Re\erend 
Charles  M.  Menard  was  made  a  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  New  Orleans.  Under  Father 
Menard.  Thibodaux  College  was  established. 
He  resigned  in  1895.  his  administration  being 
one  of  the  most  glorious  in  Louisiana  church 
history.  When  he  died  In  1896,  Thibodaux 
and  ail  the  surrounding  areas  mourned  their 
beloved  priest  who  had  given  almost  his  en- 
tire life  to  serving  the  people. 

In  1924,  the  Parish  of  St,  Lukes'  was  es- 
tablished to  give  spiritual  aid  to  the  negro 
Catholics  of  Thiboraux. 

The  other  religions  are  diverse  in  denomi- 
nations. The  Baptists.  Methodists,  and  Epis- 
copalians all  have  prominent  churches  In 
each  city.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  La- 
fourche Parish  is  the  oldest  non-Catholic 
church  in  the  parish,  being  established  long 
before  the  Civil  War  (1837).  In  that  time, 
it  had  become  strong  and  Influential:  so 
much  that  at  one  time  a  Presbyterian  Female 
College  was  located  In  Thibodaux. ■•  After 
the  war.  the  church's  influence  declined  until 
1901.  but  since  that  time  a  steady  increase 
in  numbers  has  been  the  situation.  A  second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  parish  was 
founded  in  1924  at  Bayou  Blue,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  only  Presbyterian  Church  with  a 
charter  directly  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Lafourche  Parish 
was  the  second  non-Catholic  Church,  being 
established  In  1838.  In  the  late  1820's  and 
the  early  1830's  settlers  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  brought  the  faith  to  Louisiana. 

The  outstanding  leader  of  the  Episcopalian 
faith  was  Leonidas  Polk,  who  lived  near  Thib- 
odaux. He  became  the  first  Episcopal  bishop 
In  Louisiana  In  1838  when  the  diocese  was 
created.  In  1844.  Polk  founded  the  Church 
of  St.  John  in  Thibodaux.  He  was  known  as 
the  "Fighting  Bishop"  and  his  church  became 
known  as  "The  Church  of  the  Fighting  Bis- 
hop" because  of  Polk's  service  as  a  general  in 
the  Confederate  Army.'* 

In  1850.  there  was  one  Methodist  church  in 
the  parish:  In  1870.  there  were  three,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  been  established 
In  Lockport.  Raceland.  and  Golden  Meadow, '^• 

Baptist  churches  are  located  In  every  town. 
New  brick  churches  were  Just  completed  In 


Raceland    and   Thibodaux    within    the   past 
three  years. 

EDUCATION 

The  public  school  system  of  Lafourche 
Parish  began  to  grow  in  1821  when  an  act 
of  the  legislature  provided  free  tuition,  books 
and  paper  for  at  least  eight  students  Be- 
fore 1821.  a  public  school  system  had  been 
established:  however,  most  of  the  children 
were  taught  in  their  homes  or  their  churche.s 
Formal  education  was  reserved  to  private 
schools.  The  United  States  Census  of  1840 
listed  four  schools  in  Lafourche  Parish  wuh 
an  enrollment  of  sixty-six  stvidents.  sixteen 
of  whom  attended  school  at  public  expense  '- 
The  public  school  system  was  weak  and  it 
was  supported  by  a  number  of  private  .'<r.d 
denominational  schools.  .\  Female  Prer-hy- 
terlan  College  was  established  in  the  p;.nsh 
as  was  a  Catholic  school.  Mt.  Carmel  Con- 
vent, the  Catholic  female  school,  was  estab- 
lished in  1855  St  Valery  School,  also  for 
girls,  was  established  in  1869  and  St  Joseph 
College  was  established  in  1857. 

Thibodaux  College,  the  boys  Catholic 
school  which  had  been  established  under 
Rev.  Charles  Menard,  was  rebuilt  in  1912 
and  put  under  the  Brothers  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  From  1842  to  1846.  the  police  jury 
gave  $400  00  to  maintain  the  schcxjls  of  the 
parish."  In  1947.  the  parish  was  divided 
Into  twenty-two  school  wards'"  In  1850. 
thirteen  teachers  taught  520  students  In  the 
parish's  thirteen  schools.^' 

Fifteen  years  later,  the  parish  was  divided 
into  twenty-three  districts,  yet  in  ma,ny  of 
the  districts,  there  were  no  school  house? 
In  1889.  there  were  forty-one  public  .schools 
as  compared  to  twenty-six  private  schools  '•'' 

In  1895.  $2,500  was  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  a  high  school  at  Tribodaux. 
High  schools  were  later  established  ,Tt  Race- 
land.  St.  Charles,  Lockport,  Golden  Meadow 
and  Larose. 

In  1948.  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  a 
Junior  college  of  Louisiana  Stat*  University 
was  established.  It  was  named  Francis  "T 
NichoUs  Junior  College  in  honor  of  Governor. 
Brigadier-General,  and  State  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Francis  T.  NichoUs. 

Francis  T.  NichoUs  was  born  in  Donaldson- 
ville  on  August  20.  1834. 

As  a  young  man.  he  was  Interested  in  law. 
As  he  grew  older,  he  Joined  his  brother  w-ho 
was  already  practicing  law  in  Donaldson- 
vlUe. 

NichoUs  began  his  military  career  at  Jef- 
ferson Military  Academy  and  from  here  he 
went  to  West  Point,  After  graduating  from 
West  Point,  he  saw  limited  action  against  the 
Seminole  Indians  In  Florida,  He  resigned 
his  commission  In  the  Army  because  of 
health,  and  returned  to  Louisiana.  He  en- 
tered what  is  now  Tulane  University  and 
continued  his  law  practice. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  NichoUs 
was  practicing  law.  He  was  opposed  to  seces- 
sion, but  remained  loyal  to  his  state 

In  1861.  NichoUs  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  as  a  captain.  He  was  commander  of 
the  8th  Infantry  Regiment  and  saw  action 
at  the  Battle  of  Manassas.  In  1862.  he 
fought  alongside  Stonewall  Jackson. 

NichoUs  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Winchester  and  as  a  result  of  the  injury, 
NichoUs  lost  his  left  arm  He  w,ns  shortly 
thereafter  promoted  to  Brigadier-General 
and  Commander  of  the  Second  Louisiana 
Brigade.  Leading  his  command  at  Chancel- 
lorsvlUe.  his  horse  was  shot  from  under  him. 
and  he  lost  his  left  foot. 

Aft«r  the  war.  NichoUs  resumed  l,is  law- 
practice  and  his  friends  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor, "all  what  is  left  of  General  NichoUs". 

He  accepted  the  nomination  and  the  people 
re-elected  him  four  years  later  for  a  second 
term. 

One  of  Governor  NichoUs'  greatest  prob- 
lems was  the  corrupt  Louisiana  Lottery.  He 
bitterly  opposed  the  lottery  and  vetoed  the 
extension   bill   saying.    "At   no   time   will    I 
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Dermit  one  of  my  hands  to  aid  In  degrading      Woodrow  DeFellce.   and  Police   Jury  Presl-  Except  for  the  decade  between   1910  and 

what  the  other  was  lost  in  seeking  to  uphold,      dent.  T.  M.  B<irker.  Sr.  19J0.    the   population   has   always    increased 

which  Is  the  honor  of  my  native  state.  .  .  .          With  U.e  help  ol  these  men.  the  future  of  from  year   to  year.     Taking   the   year   18G0 

I   would   be   ashamed   to   let  my   left   hand      NichoUs  is  bright,  and  success,  grand  sucoe.ss.  with  a  population  of  14,044,  Uie  mcrci^c  to 

know  what  my  right  has  done."                               is  Nlcholls'  to  keep.  1^60  is  41.337. 

Sometime  later.  Governor  NlchoUs  served          The    present    trend    In    Lafourche's    high  The    population    except    fur    the    citiM    of 

aa  Chief  JusUce  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme      schoc'.s     s    con..o!ida:; -n.      Mt.    Ciurmel    and  Thibodaux,   Raceland,  Locr.p.^rt,  Larote  and 

Court  for  eleven  years                                                 Thibodaux  have  consoUcl-itt^  to  become  Ed-  Golden  Meadow,  is  rural.     The  larecs.   city 

Francl,  T  Nlcholls'died  January  5,  1911  ward  Dougkv.  White  H.gU:  Golden  M«.dow  is  Thibodaux  with  a  population  of  13.4U3. 
at  Rldgefleld.  near  Thibodaux.  His  grave  Is  and  ^^<^^  have  consul -.d.i ted  to  become  gener.^l  administratiom 
in  St  John's  Episcopal  cemetery  only  a  few  Sou'h  L;..fourche  High,  and  Raceland  ajid  .^^.j^^,^  ^^^  p^^^,^^  ^^  Lafourche  was  created, 
hundred  feet  from  the  college's  off  campus  Lockport  have  merged  to  form  Ccntnal  La-  ^^^  ,,^  j,_j.y  ^.„g  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^j^p  E-overning 
dormitory;  the  college  which  bears  his  nsune.  fourche  High.  Free  transportation  is  pro-  ^^^^,  ^^  ^^^  p^^^,_j^  ^,^^  ^^  ^^,g  ^^^.  ^^  ^^^  ^e- 
When  the  doors  of  Francis  T.  Nicholls  vided  for  all  hl-h  schoc.l  student*  as  well  as  ^.j.^;;j,,^i  ,„  This  governing  body  passes  ordi- 
opened  on  September  21,  1948,  161  students  for  the  commuting  students  at  MchoUs  j^,^^^^  h,^,  control  of  Ion!  affairs  which  in- 
registered  for  admission.  The  honor  and  ^tate  College.  elude  public  works,  Internal  police,  and  pub- 
responsibility  of  starting  the  academic  pro-                                      N-rwsPAPCRS  j.^  order  and  safety. 

gram    went    to   Dr.    Charles    C.    Elkins    who         The  history  of  the  early  Lafourche  nev.-s-  registration    of   tttle  to   i>ro,'f.rty 

served  as  president  untU   1963.                               papers,    like   many   other   aspects   of   life   in  ^„.  ^^^^Her  of  conveyances  and  morfa-es 

F.  T.  Nicholls  continued  to  grow  at  a  rapid     I-  .fourche.   is   somewhat   obscure.     T'.e    nr.=^^  ^^\[^"frcierk  of  Court            "'"^^°^°^'' 

rate    and  new  buildings  were  built.     By  thJs     known  paper  wa^  the  I.e  Lafourche  Int^nor.-  i^  ^estt^        a  L.e.K 

Ume   mgher  education  was  a  paasion.    Many     The  Intelligencer  and  Lafourche  and  Terre-  .rD.ciART 

saw  the  need  for  a  four-year  Institution,  but     bonne  Advertiser,  a  French  and  Enclish  week-  Within  the  Parish  of  Lafourche  tliere  are 

when  the  Idea  was  first  proposed  many  peo-     ly  was  established  in  1833  at  Thibodawx  with  ^^,,^^  courts,  the  highe.st  b.jing  the  district 

Die  were  taken  by  surprise.    Many  complained     Thom.is  Wilson  serving  as  editor.     Later,  two  ^^^,^1.     There  are   five  Justice   of   the   peace 

that  the  coUcKB  was  not  ready  for  four-year     Germans  acquired  the  publication  and  he.d  courts  and  a  Juvenile  court. 

statu*      Dr    Elkins  said  later,  "Had  Nicholls     It  until  1835.     It  appears  (there  are  no  rec-  ^^^  district  court  has  Jurisdiction  In  all 

waited  until  It  was  ready  for  four-year  sutus,     ords  to  prove  or  disprove  this)  that  there  was  pj^.j!  j^^jitters.     The   district   court  also  has 

four-vear   status   would    have   never    come."     no   official    newspaper   In   the   parish    in    the  j.jrisdiction    in    all    probate    and    succession 

ol  ,v,-^    ir,   ios«    the  college    the  faculty       >e.ar  1841.     The  police  jury  began  work  and  n^-^tters.    Tlie  district  court  ha^  exclu.-ive  and 

.n^th^,^udent^fwas  givfn  anew  g(^^^     eventually  signed   a  contract   for  some   oHi-  ,„„i„,ited  Jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  courts 

and  the  student  body  was  given  anew  &«u         clal  printing  in  the  parl.sh.    The  new  print-  p^c-Dt    su-h    as    may    be    vested    in    other 

a  four-year  college.     The  college  responded     j^.^  ^.^  „ifed  The  ^itroit  of  Lafourche  In-  cmTu  « 

and  In  1958,  the  first  four-year  class  received         I"           when  the  Patriot  was  fir«t  orinted  it  '•""'^"'-                        ,                            .           ,., 

Tu.!.  rf.^^o                                                                   tenor.     \n  nen  me  fainot  w.ts  nrst  prmw-a  ii.  Justice  of  the   peace   courts   and   tlie 

their  degrees.                                                                  ^.^    printed    in    both    French    and    English.  ^.^"10/ 'q-L.   have   concurrent    jurisdi-fion 

Enrollment  began  to  Increase  by  as  much     ^^  ^^    ^j.^^  the  original  owners  died,  the  t,fpn  the  amount  invoIv^Tn  civil  miU       is 

as  40  percent  and  Is  still  increasing  by  similar     p.^^.^  ^^^,  ,.,,  ,j,.,„,ed  to  Ga.et'.^  de  La-  ^^^^^}^^  $^00  OoV'^^'oustice  of  Tile  peace 

percentages  today.                                                       fourche.'"     The  paper  wa3  re^-ognized  as  the  ^^^j^  ^ave  the  power  to  bail  or  disch.ar-e 

When   Dr.   Charles   C.   Elkins   retired,   the     otSci  U   L.ifaurche  printing  until   1845  when  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^      *;^^j   ^^  p,j,^i^u..h\e   at  hard 
Stat«  Board  of  Education  chose  Dr.  Vernon     the   name   of   the  paper  was  changed   to  La 

F    Galliano,   a  native  of   Lafourche.     Since     Mmerve  de  Thibodaux.     The  publication  of  ^       '                                       ,„ric:^'   tw.n    Pvrent 

hU  administration  began.   NlchoUs  haa   be-      uiis  p.iper  continued  until  1858.  Tl^e  Juvenile  court  h.t^  J    risd.t.on   except 

comr^    accredited    l^titutlon    of    higher          Before    the    war,   other   papers    wh:ch    ap-  for  ^^'^l^^":^]'''^,  "^l^^i^^^n    X^^^ 

iwmlng.    A  new  Ubrary,  a  new  student  cen-      p«.ared  in  the  parish  included  the  Lafourche  rape,  over  the  trial  of  .dl  caildrtn  u.idcr  the 

ter  and  the  college's  first  dormitories  are  the     Unl.>n  and  ti-,e  Thibodaux  Gazette.  age  of  17. 

newer  edifices  of  the  camptis,  and  more  are         When  the  War  between  the  States  began.  Tlie  grand  Jury  invcstig:  tes  any  m.orma- 

belnu  built  today                                                         a    number    of    papers   appeared    which    were  tion  concerning  violations  of  law  which  may 

NlchoUs'  has  come  far  and  fast.     There  Is      sympathetic  to  the  South.     One  of  the  papers  have  been  lodged  with   the  clerk   of   court 

«,^™^,t^etlonlnDroeress-  the  students     was   called   the  Confederal*   Banner:    others  and  upon  finding  sufficient  evidence  files  a 

*^^^H?f.tHn,^riov,!r,^^^ited                         which  appeared   in   the  two  following  years  true  bill  of  indictment  with  the  district  at- 

are  Industrious,  loya^  and  spu-lted.                      ^^^^^^  ^^  W^^^^^  ^           ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^^  p^^^^  j,_^^.  ^^^.^  ^  ^^^^^  f,^^  ^^^^ 

The  NlchoUs-  enrollment  Is  Increasing  oy      ^^^^_.^^^    ^.^^  g^j.3  ^^^  stnpe.s,  the  Union  trial  of  both  civil  and  criminal  ca.";es."=     In 

greater   percentages    every   year,    maiung    it      q^,,^^,^    ^^^    ti^g    Thib.xlaux    Lou'.slanian  -  civU    matters,    there    may    be    a    jury    trial 

difficult  for  the  college  plant  to  keep  up.           ^.^^^^^  papers  lasted  for  only  a  sb.ort  period  whenever  demanded  by  either  party,  except 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  coUege  waa     ^j  ^.^j^^,      q^^^  which  lasted  untU   1912  was  in  special   cases  such   as  notes,  cr   bills  of 

headed  in  the  right  direction.    Back  In  1944,     ^^^  sentinel.     The  Sentinel   w.ts  written  in  exchange.     In  criminal   matters,   Jiu-y   trials 

the  Thibodaux  Rotary  Club  introduced  the     ^^^^^  Prenoh  and  English  and  w.is  al.so  the  are  held  in  all  capital  offenses  or  cases  nec- 

Idea  of  a  Junior  college.     Such  men  aa  Mr.     on-j^.i.,!  p^n-h  Journal.    The  Lafourche  Capiet  essarUy    punishable    at    hard    labor.     Jury 

Irving    Legendre.    Mr.    QnUe    Puchee,    late     ^  g^,,  g^^ving  the  p.u-ish  today;  it  bein^  es-  trial  m.ay  be  waived  by  the  accused  in  some 

Mayor  Charles  Delajs.  Major  Roland  B.  Ho-      tablished    over    fifty    years    n^o.     The    other  criminal  cases  not  punishable  at  hard  labor."' 

well.   Senator   Edmond   L.   Deramee.    Repre-     parish  paper  serving  the  pari.^h  at  the  pres-  ^^.^^  enforcement 

»ent*tlve   *f"<='„f,^^^^^ J^^Xe' Jury     ""'-  ''"'"^  '"  ''''  Lafourche  Press-News.  TT,e~,herifT,  coroner  and  constables  are  the 

^tJ-«f  X    Zne^  I^^k  L   Lrbe?                              PoPt.-^ATioN  growth  ^^^ers  of  the  parish  who  are  charged  witii 

^rii   «J^rt   Pr«id«it  J    Z    T0UD8    L.  e'         The  first  official  United  States  cen.^us  of  law  enforcement.     The  district   attorney   is 

^  It.   mT  V    iTc^dweU     Jr     and' B.    O       Lafourche    P.ansh    was    Uikcn    in    1810,    five  the  officer  of  the  parish  who  institutes  crim- 

Moncla  aU 'served  on  the  committee  known      years    lUtcr    the    County    of    Lafourche    was  inal  prosecutions, 

as  the  Lafourche  Junior  College  Committee,      formed    in    1805.     At    that    time,    (the    1810  The  cities   In  the  parish   have   their   own 

The  committee  later  added  such  men  as  Dr.     Census)    the  popu.ation  Wiis  listed  as  1.195.  svstems,    however,    the   parish   oflScials    and 

Charles  J    Barker    Mr    Leonard  Falgout.  Mr.      By    1820.    it    h^ul    increv^ed    to    3.755.     Even  ^ity  officials  work  together  in  many  cases. 

Lltt  Martin   Mr  Noah' Ducasse  and^Mr.  C.  J.      though  the  next  decade  w.u^marked  with  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^   an   end    the   story    of   La- 

BouTK  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,     creation    of    Terrebonne    Pansn    from    the  f^^y-che.     The  'longest  street  in  the  world" 

rZ          ^  ♦>,-  .(To,^,.  r.f  cir^te  ^natoT  A   O      P'r's^  of  Lafourche,  tiic  population  in  1830  strung  with  mud  and  moss  homes,  is 

.sxsLs.^^'^z'^z^  r: - ..,  Sr3rH£ni  Hi 

of  the  coUege.    Legislators  who  have  worked       8d0 9.  532  P^^^^  J'^^  ^^^^^^^,i     ^^\„,.„^  j^  ..^^w  re- 
fer  NlchoUs    ^''^J^-^'^^^^J'J'^I'    ^-      \^^l -     l;^  ^^  to  cJSlng  sheus  by  barge,     llie  dirt 

Gene    Gouaux.    Mr.    Wollen    Payout     Mr.       870 |.  >     b     ^^^^    ^^^    replaced    by 

Dudley  Bernard  and  Mr.  Carroll  Dupont_          880... 1"::::::::  2^095  h!^vy^duty    ones.     The    front    porch    coffee 

.    °»'K*"vrSon^  na,^  are   i^  I^n   gS^      ifw"" ::::::::—--—  28  882  dnnkers  are  gone  too.     The  French  language. 

Jn   the  Nicholls   cause   are  Mr.  Leon  Gary.      J^""-  — ^^^  spoken.   Is   now 

senator  Harvey  Peltier    Jr..  R^resentatlve       910... -  — 33  lU  ^^°^^^  ^j^^\^^.„ /^^  „j  ,1,',  p,,^i3h.    llie 

Rlsley  Trlcbe.  Representatives  Richard  Tal-      1920 ^^.  ^»*  ^^^^4,^  carefree  life  which  once  character- 

bot  and  Cleveland  Marcel,  and  State  Senator        030 —  32.  419  J^"^*^^^^^^^^^^,!,,  ^as  been  replaced  by 

Spencer  Todd.                                                                 1050       I"     ""                -                           '*2. 209  the  "hustle  and  bustle"  of  modern  day  cities. 

Other  public  officials  who  are  InstrumenUl                                                    5-  33^  ^^^    ^^  ^j  ^^^^  ch.ange,  the  people   of 

In  the  suoce«i<rf  Nicholls  include  Mayor  of  Lafourche    have    not    changed.    Lafourche 

Thibodaux.   Leonard  Toupa.   Sheriff  oT  La-                -      ——               ___k  can  atlU  be  defined   a£  an  attitude.     It  U 

fourche,   Eddie   Ste.   Marie,   Superintendent         Footnotes  at  end  of  spoech.  can  otiu   oe  aennea   as  an 
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good-nattired.  quick-UUking,  and  never  pre- 
tending   to   be    anything    than    what    it    Is. 

Tills  Is  Lafourche. 
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Sclimidhauser  Lauds  Corn  Industry 
Research 


industry  and  proposes  the  adoption  of 
programs  txD  increase  public  understand- 
ing of  the  job  being  done  by  our  farmers. 
The  Hubinger  Co.,  a  member  of  the 
Com  Refiners  Association,  is  located  in 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  my  district,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  congratulate  them  and  the 
oilier  member  companies  for  a  most 
progressive  and  enlightened  altitude. 

More  than  ever,  the  farmer  needs  pub- 
lic understanding  of  his  problems  and 
public  support.  The  amazing  productive 
capability  of  American  agriculture  has 
allowed  the  development  of  prosperity  in 
this  country  unmatched  in  the  liistory 
of  the  vvorld.  But  this  productive  ca- 
pacity may  be  threatened  by  public  in- 
d'-fference  to  the  farmers'  need  to  earn 
a  living  wage.  It  is  vital  in  the  years 
ahead  that  no  such  threat  be  allowed  to 
materialize.  The  American  farmer  is 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  devote  all  his 
efforts  and  ingenuity  not  only  to  meet 
increasing  domestic  demand,  but  also  to 
as.sist  in  the  war  against  starvation  m 
the  rest  of  the  hungry  woiid. 

We  must  have  programs  that  eff  ac- 
tively assist  the  farmer  in  meeting  this 
goal  and  these  programs  must  be  under- 
stood by  the  public  at  large  and  sup- 
ported by  them.  Programs  such  as  that 
promulgated  by  the  Com  Refiners  Asso- 
ciation can  go  far  in  developing  just 
such  public  understanding  and  support. 
I  hope  their  effort  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  other  industries  dependent  on 
agriculture  and  on  the  skills  and  hard 
work  of  the  American  farmer. 


Monroney-Madden  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   Iow.^ 
IN  THE  HOU.^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22,  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  announcement  that  the  Com 
Industries  Research  Foundation  was 
changing  its  name  to  the  Com  Refiners 
Association  was  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  policy  which  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House.  The  association,  which  repre- 
sents the  com  refining  industry — pro- 
ducers of  com  starch,  sugar,  syrup,  oil, 
and  hull  and  gluten  livestock  feeds^— has 
gone  on  record  as  recognizing  the  re- 
sponsibility owed  to  the  farmer  by  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TB3C.\S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22,  1966 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day Senator  Monroney  introduced  a 
congressional  reorganization  bill  in  the 
other  body.  This  bill  is  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  a  bill  previously  introduced  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana. 
Ray  Madden. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  the  result  of 
extensive  study  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  which 
Mr.  Madden,  and  Mr.  Monroney  served  as 
cochairmen.  The  changes  in  congres- 
sional procedures  and  activities  recom- 
mended by  the  joint  committee  have 
attracted  widespread  interest  among  po- 
litical scientists. 

Recently,  on  September  10,  1966.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  joining  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  cochairman  Monroney.  and 
several  distinguished  political  scientists 
on  a  panel  at  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  Convention.  The  panel 
attracted  considerable  interest  and  was 
well  attended  by  the  political  scientists 
who  were  in  New  York  City  for  the  con- 
vention. 


September  22,  1906 
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My  remarks  were  primarily  centered 
on  the  fiscal  innovations  that  are  pro- 
posed by  the  Monroney-Madden  bill. 
These  critically  needed  innovations  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  Congress;  for 
that  reason,  I  submit  my  remarks  at  this 
time  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congre''.5  approached  the  problem  of  con- 
gressional reorganization  from  a  practical 
viewpoint.  It  was  faced  with  two  different 
views  of  the  direction  which  its  efforts 
should  take.  One  of  these  was  that  the 
organization  of  Congress  should  be  based 
on  a  concept  of  party  rp.';ponsibility.  The 
other,  that  it  should  direct  itfelf  toward 
organizational  reforms  which  would  increase 
its  eifectiveness  in  terms  of  its  relation  to 
the  executive  branch. 

.'Vs  you  know,  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  questioning  on  the  part 
of  students  of  American  Government  and 
by  C<nigress  itself  as  to  whether  Congress 
has  the  ability  to  respond  a.?  an  independ- 
ent branch  to  the  challenges  of  Executive 
leadership 

Advocates  oi  increasing  party  responsibil- 
ity ill  Congress  necessarily  empliasized  re- 
forms in  the  seniority  system,  curbing  the 
power  of  individual  committee  chairmen  and 
strengthening  the  lines  of  party  responsibil- 
ity and  control  in  every  phase  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  However,  to  those  who  view 
Congress  ,as  being  in  real  need  of  improving 
its  capacity  to  meet  responsibility,  the  de- 
mands of  an  almost  incredible  expanse  of 
programs  administered  under  Federal  law. 
congressional  reform  must  liave  a  somewhat 
different  orientation.  Tliis  was  essentially 
the  view  adopted  by  the  Joint  committee. 
We  were,  of  course,  aware  of  the  qtiestions 
of  minority  rights  and  other  guarantees  of 
this  nature.  A  number  of  our  recommenda- 
tions reflect  an  interest  in  measures  which 
would  act  as  insurance  for  the  rights  of 
the  minority  and  for  committees.  However, 
for  the  most  part,  the  committee  reflected 
our  conviction  that  reform  must  aim  toward 
improvements  in  the  mechanical  efficiency 
of  Congress  and  toward  its  development  as 
an   independent  agency. 

than  depend  on  rigid  party  organiaztion  as 
pends  on  its  ability  to  achieve  a  broad  base 
of  support  and  a  degree  of  unanimity  rather 
th.an  depend  on  rigid  p.arty  organization  as 
the  structural  basis  of  Congress. 

If  Congress  is  to  be  an  Independent  branch 
of  a  Government  which  deals  with  all  the 
complexities  of  a  modern  technological  so- 
ciety, the  most  crucial  Interest  of  the  com- 
mittee had  to  be  to  strengthen  the  capability 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  meet  its  fiscal 
responsibilities. 

To  say  tliat  Congress  "controls  the  purse 
strings  "  is  not  valid  if  it  Is  unable  to  eval- 
uate the  conditions  under  which  it  does  so. 
At  present,  budget  initiative  lies  completely 
with  the  exectitive  branch  The  Executive  is 
responsible  for  thousands  of  fiscal  decisions 
and  for  presenting  these  decisions  to  the 
Congress  in  the  form  of  the  budget  docu- 
ment. Congress,  in  its  turn.  Is  responsible 
for  the  appropriations  process  and  the  con- 
tinued overtight  of  programs  administered 
under  Federal  law.  If  Congress  Is  unable  to 
do  any  sort  of  evaluation  of  its  funding  and 
must  instead  rely  on  the  executive  branch, 
It  abdicates  its  responsibility.  As  the  Federal 
budget  iiKre.ases,  and  more  and  more  pro- 
grams are  added,  the  burden  on  Congress 
grows. 

Muny  of  the  comniiitee's  recommendations 
are  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  Congress 
to  participate  more  actively  and  intelligently 
In  the  budget  process. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  the  committee 
made  a  number  of  specific  recommendations 
In  which  I  think  you  will  be  Interested  and 
which  I  hope  you  will  support.    We  recom- 


mended an  expansion  nnd  n  new  role  for  riie 
General  Accounting  Office  and  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  Government-wide  classi- 
fication system  We  also  made  several  pro- 
posals for  changes  in  the  appropriations 
prvx-ess. 

For  example,  the  revision  of  the  role  played 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  committee's  attempt  to 
give  Congress  a  practical  basis  for  its  fiscal 
deliberations.  The  GAO  has  previously  had 
only  a  post-auditing  function.  Joint  com- 
mittee provisions  make  It  additionally  re- 
sponsible for  assisting  both  congressional 
committees  and  the  individaul  Members  of 
Congress  in  locating  budget  data,  summariz- 
iiig  information,  and  conductinf:  cost-effi- 
ciency studies  of  Government  programs. 

With  this  enlarged  support  from  GAO.  the 
committees  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
respond  to  the  executive  budget.  They  will 
be  able  mt  only  to  discuss  requests  presented 
to  tl.em  for  specific  amounts,  but  also  to 
test  the  a.'suinptions  and  conclusions  behind 
the  programs  themselves.  The  studies  con- 
ducted by  this  new  branch  of  GAO  will  not 
only  attempt  to  determine  how  much  money 
should  be  appropriated,  but  also  whether  or 
not  funds  are  being  used  in  the  most  effective 
way  possible.  Information  such  as  this  is 
essential  to  an  effective  review  of  the  budget. 
With  this  information.  Congress  will  be 
better  equipped  to  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  its  fiscal  decisions. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  the  GAO. 
involved  thougli  it  will  be  in  the  evaluation 
process,  would  not.  in  any  way.  be  delegated 
a  policymaking  role  it  would  conduct 
studies  only  at  the  request  of  Congress  and 
would  be  continuously  and  closely  supervised 
by  the  appropriate  congres.',;onal  "committees. 
It  would,  however,  provide  an  expertise  that 
would  assure  Congress  keeping  pace  with  the 
executive  branch  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
program  budgeting.  At  present  that  assur- 
ance does  not  exist. 

The  proposed  Government-wide  classifica- 
tion system  would  also  be  an  effective  aid  in 
budget  evaluation.  The  Federal  Government 
has  entered  an  era  of  program  budgeting. 
The  classification  system  will  provide  infor- 
mation about  programs  that  cut  across 
agency  lines.  Oceanography,  for  Instance, 
which  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  environ- 
mental sciences,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Commerce  Department — even  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  would  have  a 
single  designation  under  the  classification 
system.  Each  item  on  which  an  expenditure 
is  made  by  the  Government  will  be  codified. 
When  this  has  been  done — and  It  will  not 
be  easy — information  which  is  now  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  from  the  budget  docu- 
ment will  be  available  for  study.  If  the 
committee's  recommendation  is  adopted,  this 
classification  system  will  be  instituted  by 
1968,  and  will  be  an  invaluable  tool  In  the 
evaluation  of  the  budget  and  in  allocating 
Government  re.sources  without  unnecessary 
duplication. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
committee,  the  proposal  for  regular  updat- 
ing of  the  budget,  is  certainly  deserving  of 
mention.  This  would  be  done  on  Jtme  1 
of  each  year  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
would  correct,  where  necessary,  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  projections  which  had  been 
modified  by  time.  This  is  useful  and  neces- 
sary since  both  estimated  costs  and  esti- 
mated revenue  are  often  significantly  altered 
in  the  6-month  period  between  the  forma- 
tion of  the  budget  and  the  time  for  updating 
In  June.  The  recommended  updating  will 
prevent  appropriations  and  program  legisla- 
tion from  being  based  on  the  old  projections 
rather  than  on  the  current  fiscal  situation. 

The  Joint  committee  is  aware  that  none 
of  these  recommendations  can  be  Initiated 
overnight.  We  also  realize  that  It  Is  a  good 
deal  easier  to  make  these  recommendations, 
even  though  they  are  based  on  long  delibera- 


tion and  study  than  it  is  to  put  them  Into 
effect  on  a  working  basis  which  will  deal  with 
all  their  far-reaching  implications.  Tliere 
will  be  problems.  For  example,  the  classifi- 
cation system,  when  adopted,  could  easily 
have  long-range  consequences  for  Federal- 
Stat^-  relationships — as.  for  example,  in  such 
areas  as  agriculture  or  urban  affairs.  How- 
ever, it  seems  likely  that  the  complications 
involved  in  such  definitions  of  its  role  and 
in  c(  iigreislonal  assumption  of  Its  fi.scal  re- 
sponsibilities will  be  less  troublesome  in  the 
end  than  tho.se  that  would  arise  from  a  con- 
tinued reluctance  on  the  part  of  Congre.s,-:  to 
take  action  in  this  field 

In  t^ilking  with  you  about  these  committee 
recoinmmendiUions.  I  have  discussed  almost 
entirely  the  proposals  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  budget  and  provisions  for  increasing  the 
availability  of  budgetary  information.  How- 
ever, the  committee  ha.s  also  made  proposals 
wliich  extend  in  several  ways  to  the  appro- 
priations process  itself. 

Our  recommendations  in  this  area  Include 
the  repeal  of  the  1946  provision  for  a  legis- 
lative budget.  The  legislative  budget  has 
proved  an  inadequate  and  unwieldy  means 
of  congressional  review  of  the  fiscal  process. 
Tlie  controls  suggested  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee allow  Congress  to  work  within  and 
benefit  from  executive  budget  guidelines 
without  forfeiting  its  obligation  to  review 
executive  assumptions. 

The  report  also  requires  the  appearance 
before  the  appropriations  committees  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  "These 
officials.  s!>eaking  for  the  Executive,  will  an- 
swer questions  concerning  the  overall  con- 
siderations which  went  into  the  construction 
of  the  budget. 

Also  as  part  of  the  appropriations  process, 
we  recommend  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee assume  responsibility  for  a  full  re- 
view of  multiagency  programs.  In  addition, 
we  propose  that  all  congressional  commit- 
tees review  carefully  the  requirements  and 
administration  of  programs  under  their  Jur- 
l.sdiction.  Legislative  comonlttees  will  view 
critically  the  financial  obligations  under- 
taken by  their  legislation.  Insvirlng  thorough 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  consequences  of 
both  new  legislation  and  continuing  pro- 
grams at  the  basic  level  of  congressional 
action. 

In  considering  these  recommendations,  I 
feel  they  are  both  comprehensive  and  con- 
structive. They  should  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward improving  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  to  an  Increasingly 
complex  society. 

Thank  vou. 


Justice  Musmanno  of  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  22.  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
Italian- American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  in  their  annual  conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia  this  year,  have  con- 
ferred on  Pemisylvania  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Michael  A.  Musmanno  their  na- 
tional award  as  the  "outstanding  Italian- 
American  on  a  national  level  for  1966.'" 

My  good  and  esteemed  friend.  Justice 
Musmanno,  certainly  is  worthy  of  this 
great  distinction,  and  I  have  unanimous 
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consent  to  have  published  In  the  Con- 
CKKSsiONAi.  RccoRD  the  rcport  of  this  fine 
event  as  It  appeared  in  II  Popolo : 

The  Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  have  conferred  on  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Michael  A.  Musmanno  of  Penn- 
sylvania their  national  award  as  the  "out- 
■tandlng  Italian-American  on  a  national  level 
for  1966."  The  presentation  was  made  at  the 
naUonal  convention  of  the  organization  in 
the  Hotel  Sheraton  by  National  Commander 
Anthony  V.  LoPopolo.  The  citation  rend?; 
"To  Bear  Admiral  Michael  A.  Musmanno. 
outstanding  Italian-American  on  a  National 
level  for  1966.  who,  illustriously  and  continu- 
ously, as  lawyer,  Jurist,  soldier,  statesman. 
•cholar  and  author,  has  accomplished  most 
In  the  contribution  of  Italian-Americans  to 
the  American  way  of  life." 

In  accepting  the  award,  which  was  sym- 
boUzed  by  a  three-foot  mlUtary  trophy.  Jus- 
Uce  Musmanno  said:  "There  were  over  1.5 
million  Americans  of  Italian  lineage,  repre- 
■enttng  10%  of  the  might  of  America, 
fighting  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  World 
Wax  n.  They  fought  bravely  and  with  out- 
standing soldiership,  ten  of  them  receiving 
tb«  highest  mUitary  decoration  the  nation 
can  offer,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor." 
He  particularly  singled  out  for  praise  Ser- 
geant John  Basllone  whom  General  MacAr- 
thur  called  a  "one-man  army"  for  his  ex- 
plolU  in  Guadalcanal.  "Even  after  he  had 
received  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor." 
Musmanno  added,  "which  entitled  him  to  re- 
main In  the  States  safely,  he  insisted  on  go- 
ing back  into  action  and  later  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice. 

"Italian  names  frequently  appear  on  the 
casualty  Usta  of  our  boys  nghtlng  in  Viet- 
nam, and  It  will  always  be  that  way  because 
Italian-Americans  bom  In  the  Roman  tradl- 
Uon  of  sacrifice  for  country,  will  always  be 
ready  to  fight  for  the  Ideals  of  liberty  of  this, 
the  most  blessed  nation  In  the  world,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"We  stand  loyally  behind  the  President  la 
Vietnam,  and  in  all  parU  of  the  world."  Mus- 
gM».niwt  continued,  "and  condemn  those  who 
vould  prevent  victory  for  American  freedom 
•nd  JusUce  to  all  peoples.  Those  who  oppose 
SM^lce  In  Vietnam  by  burning  their  draft 
cards  or  by  lmi>eding  movements  of  war  sup- 
plies are  unworthy  of  bearing  the  grand  title 
©f  Americans.  They  are  poltroons  and  they 
are  ingrates  because  they  gourmandlze  at  the 
plentiful  table  of  American  freedom  but  re- 
fuse to  exert  a  finger  in  obtaining  the  food. 
They  drink  the  champagne  of  American 
prosperity  but  refuse  to  work  an  hour  In  the 
Tlneyards  which  produce  the  gprapes  of  our 
economic  fortune. 

"When  the  nation  fights  for  its  honor  and 
the  preservation  of  its  security,  there  are  no 
neutrals.  The  draft  dodgers  and  the  train- 
stoppers  are  helping  the  enemy  as  much  as 
the  Vietcong  terrorists  who  sow  land  mines. 
To  thwart  in  any  way  the  American  commit- 
ment to  victory  U|  the  Far  East  Is  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Communist  enemy  as 
effectively  as  loading  bombs  Into  their  pUnes 
with  which  they  are  destroying  life  and  lib- 
erty in  the  peace-loving  fields  of  South  Viet- 
nam." 

Justice  Musmanno  himself  served  in  World 
War  II  as  a  naval  officer,  and  was  thrown  Into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  when  his  ship  was  sunk  by 
enemy  action.  He  was  twice  wounded  in 
action  and  received  the  Bronze  Star,  Purple 
Heart -with  Cluster,  Legion  of  Merit,  ItaUan 
Silver  Medal  for  Valor  and  the  Cavalier's 
Cross  of  the  Military  Order  of  Italy. 

Justice  Musmanno  has  always  been  ready 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  In  defending  the  good 
name  of  Italians,  whether  of  the  New  World 
or  the  Old  War.  Last  year  he  vlgoroxisly  con- 
tested the  claims  of  the  Tale  Oniversity  Press 
that  a  map  ("Vinland  Map")  showed  that 
Columbus  was  not  the  original  discoverer  of 
America.    When  Luigi  Barzinl,  member  of  the 


Italian  Parliament,  published  a  book  dis- 
paraging Italians.  M\isnianno  went  to  Italy 
and  replied  to  Barzinl  by  WTitins;  a  book  of 
his  own.  entitled  "An  American  Replies  to  a 
Defamation  of  tiie  Italian  People."  Last  year 
Doubleday  published  Musmanno's  bO\->lc,  "The 
Story  of  the  Italians  in  America."  Recently 
Musmanno  participated  in  the  movement  led 
by  CongTe.ss.^l"n  Rodino  and  Congressman 
Anni-n'zio.  together  with  other  Italian-.Anier- 
Ican  congTP.sj?men.  to  block  the  putaUcation 
of  the  memoirs  of  the  malodorous  Joseph 
Va'.achl. 

In  addition  to  graduating  from  four  Amer- 
ican universities,  Musmanno  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  Rome,  receiv- 
ing the  Degree  of  Jiulsprudence. 


Poverty  Agency   Officials   Got 
Big   Pay   Hikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.? 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOL-RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  SiX'aker,  while  the 
future  coiir.<^  of  the  poverty  bill  seems 
clouded  at  the  moment,  there  are  indica- 
tions it  will  be  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  next  week. 

President  John.son.  having  suddenly 
Ijecome  aware  of  Inflation,  has  called 
upon  all  sepments  of  the  economy  to 
exercise  re.^traint.  He  has  implied  the 
same  restraints  will  be  exercised  by  the 
Great  Society,  but  an  article  in  the 
September  11  issue  of  tlie  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  indicates  the  poverty  people 
within  the  admimstration  do  not  take 
him  seriously. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleacues  who  will  soon  have  to 
decide  just  how  much  additional  moneys 
are  poured  into  the  poverty  pot. 

PoVI3>.TY      ACENCT      OFFlrlM  S      GOT      BiG      PAY 

Hikes — Some  S.^lap.ies  Have  Been  Boosted 

60  to  80  percent 

(By  Richard  Jacob?) 

Most  top  administrative  personnel  of  the 
St.  Louis  Human  Development  Corp.  re- 
ceived substantial  pay  Increases  when  they 
were  hired  or  since  they  Joined  the  rtgcncy, 
the  Poet-Dispatch  has  learned. 

Records  of  the  antipovcny  agency  show 
that  a  few  of  these  increases  ranged  from  60 
to  almost  80  per  cent  above  the  individual's 
prevlotis  salary  with  other  agencies.  In  an 
eight-month  period  last  year,  one  HDC  sUff 
n^ember  received  three  promotions  and  al- 
most doubled  his  salary. 

PAY    LEVELS    DEFENDED 

Samuel  Bernstein,  general  manager  of 
HDC,  and  other  HDC  spokesmen  contend 
that  the  salary  Increases  that  have  been 
granted  arc  Justified  by  Jco  resixinslbllitles. 
Individuals'  qualifications  and  the  circum- 
stances of  employment  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. Thev  said  HDC's  rapid  growth  and 
the  low  pay  standards  of  some  other  agencies 
also  are  factors. 

Mrs.  Stephanie  B.  Stevens  was  receiving 
89111  a  year  as  a  so<'ial  worker  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Welfare  when  she 
was  hired  last  Jan  !0  by  HDC  .i5  staff  train- 
ing director  at  $18,000  She  had  been  with 
the  welfare  agency  for  30  years.  At  the  time 
she  left  she  was  directing  a  new  antlpoverty 
}ob  training  program  In  the  Pittsburgh  area. 


Curtis  Gatlln,  a  40-year-old  former  minis- 
ter, lift  a  $9900  ijosltlon  a.s  administrative 
assistant  in  a  youth  Job  program  In  New 
York  City  to  become  director  of  HDC  work 
programs  In  September  1964  at  $16,000  a 
year.  HDC  agreed  to  pay  him  an  e.xtra  5 
per  cent  a  year  until  the  agency  established 
a  retirement  fund. 

GETS   $12,000   JOB 

Miss  Jacquelyn  A.  Walton.  28.  was  receiving 
aijout  $7500  a  year  as  a  co-ordinator  in  an 
antlpoverty  work-training  program  operated 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  welfare  depart- 
ment when  she  was  hired  by  HDC  last  Janu- 
.ary  as  a  $12,0O0-a-year  health  specialLst.  She 
had  been  with  the  Washington  agency  five 
months.  Before  that  she  had  worked  a  few 
years  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  health  and  rec- 
reation assistant  at  a  mental  nospltal. 

Miss  Georgia  T.  Rusan,  44.  was  earning 
$6250  as  a  social  worker  In  the  St.  Louis 
public  school  system  when  she  was  hired 
last  June  by  HDC  as  a  district  co-ordina:or 
In  the  neighborhood  station  program  at  $11.- 
000  a  year.  Her  husband.  Dr.  Thomas  Ru- 
san, Is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Land 
Clearance  Authority  and  has  served  as  a 
deputy  county  coroner. 

RAPID    RISE 

Hugh  H.  Listen  was  hired  by  HDC  In  April 
of  last  year  as  a  neighborhood  worker  at 
$7500  a  year.  In  August  of  that  year,  he 
was  made  first  an  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  neighborhood  program,  then  acting 
director.  His  salary  was  increased  to  $9500 
In  August  and  to  $10,500  In  October.  In 
December,  he  was  made  director  at  $13,000. 

At  the  time  Listen  w.as  hired  by  HDC.  he 
was  earning  $6500  a  year  as  a  stationary  fire- 
man at  a  low-rent  public  housing  project 
and  an  additional  $2400  a  ye-ar  as  a  paper 
hanger.  He  said  he  formerly  had  operated 
a  small  decorating  concern  on  the  side  for 
several  years,  giving  him  a  total  Income  for 
that  period  of  $9000  to  $10,000  yearly. 

Liston,  son  of  the  president  of  a  small 
Negro  college  in  the  South,  was  graduated 
from  a  college  at  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn..  In  1938. 
HDC  officials  said  that  he  clearly  had  been 
underemployed  because  of  his  race  and  that 
his  abilities  had  won  him  rapid  advancement 
at  HDC. 

FAST-GROWING   AGENCY 

Others  also  have  advanced  rapidly  in  the 
f.^st-growing  antlpoverty  organization.  (Its 
fulltime  permanent  staff  rose  from  about 
185  last  March  to  about  450  at  present.) 

Harold  Antolne,  a  technical  publications 
writer  who  had  been  earning  $9000  a  year, 
was  hired  by  HDC  In  November  1964  as  as- 
sistant director  of  works  programs  at  $12,000. 
He  became  a  program  specialist  at  $13,200  In 
Si-ptember  1965  and  more  recently  director  of 
program  development  at  $15,0(K). 

Howard  I.  Buchblnder,  formerly  a  $9000- 
a-year  chief  social  worker  at  a  Washington 
University  clinic,  was  hired  by  HDC  in  June 
of  last  year  as  a  neighborhood  district  co- 
ordinator at  $11,200.  Last  February  he  was 
appointed  social  work  specialist  In  the  HDC 
staff  training  section  at  $14,000. 

PART-TIME  SPECL^LIST 

Philip  Graber.  27,  was  paid  $5200  as  a 
part-time  program  specialist  in  1964  and 
early  1965  while  he  did  graduate  work  In 
sociology  at  Washington  University.  He  had 
little  work  experience  other  than  part-time 
university  research  and  teaching  assistance- 
ships. 

He  was  put  on  the  HDC  staff  as  a  full-time 
health  specialist  at  $9000  yearly  In  May  1965 
and  designated  health  services  director  two 
months  later  at  $12,000  a  year.  He  recently 
left  the  agency  to  take  a  Job  with  a  private 
firm  in  Chicago. 

Robert  J.  Baer,  28,  who  had  been  earning 
about  $10,300  a  year  by  working  as  a  part- 
time  physical  education  teacher  and  adult 
education  instructor  aa  well  as  a  super\'isor 
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m  the  City  Recreation  Department,  was  hired 
last  June  by  HDC  as  associate  director  of  a 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  at 
$10,500. 

Last  December  he  became  deputy  director 
of  NYC  itself  at  $12,000  a  year  and  this  sum- 
mer w.as  appointed  director  of  management 
analysis  at  $13,200. 

Robert  A.  Mueller.  26.  a  former  teacher 
and  school  counselor,  was  hired  by  HDC  in 
April  1965  as  a  neighborhood  develojyer  at 
$7500  a  year,  appointed  district  neighbor- 
hood co-ordlnator  six  months  later  at  $8500 
and  personnel  manager  at  $9100  last  May.  He 
Is  the  son  of  former  St.  Louis  alderman  Bar- 
ney Mueller. 

HEADED  JOB  TRAINING 

John  P.  Bass,  a  former  teacher  and  voca- 
tional counselor,  was  director  of  a  Job  train- 
ing program  at  O'Pallon  Technical  High 
School,  a  Department  of  Labor  project  for 
low-income  youths,  when  HDC  hired  him 
last  April,  as  an  employment  specialist.  He 
had  been  earning  about  $10,000  a  year.  HDC 
offered  him  $14,000  but  could  pay  him  only 
$12,000  because  of  a  restriction  Imposed  last 
spring  by  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportiuilty 
in  Washington.  The  restriction  limits  sal- 
ary Increases  for  new  employes  to  20  per  cent 
of  their  previous  Income. 

Donald  Checkett,  former  director  of  deten- 
tion for  the  St.  Louis  County  Juvenile  Court 
at  $9500.  was  hired  by  HDC  In  January  1965 
at  $12,000.  He  now  receives  $13,200  as  social 
services  director  for  the  neighborhood  sta- 
tion program. 

HDC  has  been  required  by  OEO  to  report 
both  the  present  salaries  of  a  number  of 
high-paid  employes  and  their  total  income 
prior  to  employment  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
In  some  cases,  the  latter  figure  includes  sub- 
stantial consultant  fees  or  part-time  service 
with  antlpoverty  programs,  obscuring  the 
comparison. 

One  former  university  assistant  professor 
counted  as  prior  Income  a  tuition  concession 
accorded  by  the  university  to  her  son.  a  re- 
tirement benefit  and  $1,000  in  consultant's 
fees  from  the  antlpoverty  agency. 

HEAD    START    DIRECTOR 

Julius  C.  Dix,  hb-ed  by  HDC  since  the  20 
per  cent  limitation,  is  being  paid  $16,000  a 
yeixr  as  new  director  of  the  Head  Start  proj- 
ect. His  salary  as  an  elementary  school 
principal  was  only  about  $9,000  for  10 
months,  but  he  also  earned  $5,200  in  part- 
time  and  summer  employment,  including 
$3,600  in  antlpoverty  pay. 

HDC  officials  contend  that  the  agency  must 
offer  salaries  high  enough  to  attract  com- 
petent persons  to  programs  that  are  funded 
on  a  year-to-year  basis  and  subject  to  the 
whims  of  Congress.  They  argue  that  the 
pace  of  the  programs,  under  pressure  to 
produce  quick  results,  is  unusually  demand- 
ing. 

Some  suggest  that  the  agency's  desire  to 
build  a  racially  balanced  stafl'  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  salary  picture.  Negroes  with 
experience  in  upper  levels  of  business  man- 
agement, and  concomitant  pay,  are  in  short 
supply. 

Executives  in  some  other  local  agencies  are 
caustic  about  HDC  pay  practices.  One  Ce- 
scrlbed  the  HDC  staff  as  young,  inexperienced 
and  naive.  The  agency's  high  pay  may  doom 
the  antlpoverty  program  by  attracting  the 
wrong  kind  of  people,  restless  persons  "who 
never  quite  made  it  somewhere  else,"  he  as- 
serted. 

A  number  of  persons  have  been  permitted 
by  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  to  take 
leave  of  absence  when  taking  Jobs  with  HDC. 
They  continue  to  accumulate  seniority  with 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Nicholas  J.  Demerath,  sociology  professor 
on  the  Washington  University  faculty,  waa 
paid  $11,900  for  acUng  aa  one  of  the  tint 
HDC  general  managers  for  seven  month*  In 
1964,  beginning  in  AprU.    The  university  ha« 


no  record  that  he  ever  took  a  leave  of  absence 
In  that  period.  He  is  now  In  India  on  leave 
of  absence. 

Clayton  W.  Byers,  public  and  community 
relations  director  for  HDC,  was  jjald  $75  a 
day  as  a  consultant  for  43  days  before  he 
was  hired  on  a  permanent  basis  in  November 
1965  at  $16,000  a  year.  Byers.  a  former  news- 
paperman and  public  relations  man,  said  he 
had  been  earning  $13,300  yearly  as  alumni 
fund  director  for  Washington  University. 

OTHER    SALARY    FIGURES 

Other  HDC  staff  members,  their  reported 
previous  income  and  present  salaries: 

Bernstein,  general  manager.  $18,500  and 
$24,000;  Morris  Henderson,  neighborhood 
participation  specialist  $11,000  and  $14,000; 
A.  Donald  Bourgeouis.  deputy  general  man- 
ager, $14,500  and  $18,000;  Harlln  Heath,  chief 
of  operations,  $15,000  and  $17,000. 

Gerald  Engel.  program  development  spe- 
cialist. $6,500  and  $10,000;  L.  D.  Balllnger. 
Job  development  and  placement  specialist. 
$7,600  and  $10,000;  Martaln  M.  Rosen,  neigh- 
borhood district  co-ordinator,  $7,500  and  $10,- 
500;  Mrs.  Adella  T.  Smiley,  a  Youth  Corps 
unit  supervisor  and  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  Board  of  Education,  $6,000  (in  1960-61 ) 
and  $9,000. 


Horton  Calls  Attention  to  Importance  of 
Hiring  the  Mentally  Restored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  22, 1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently have  become  more  aware  of  the 
work  of  the  President's  Committee  for 
the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
My  constituent,  Ralph  T.  Collins,  M.D.. 
consultant  in  neurology  and  psychiatry 
at  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  has  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Mentally  Handicapped 
of  the  President's  Committee.  Through 
my  correspondence  with  Dr.  Collins  I 
have  become  aware  of  the  extensive  ef- 
forts this  Committee  has  made  to  get 
things  moving  at  the  Federal  level  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  might 
serve  as  a  good  example  of  hiring  the 
mentally  handicapped,  including  the 
mentally  restored  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. The  Committee  has  worked 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  E)epartment  of  Labor  and  I  want  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  further  advancement  in  this 
area  through  the  enactment  of  federal 
legislation. 

On  October  24  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped win  hold  a  meeting  here  in 
Washington.  I  feel  it  Is  fitting,  as  a 
preview  to  this  groups'  being  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  an  article  authored 
by  Dr.  Collins  on  employing  the  mentally 
restored.  The  text  of  Dr.  Collins'  article 
follows.  It  is  reprinted  by  permission 
from  the  May  1966  issue  of  the  Wilson 
Ubrary  Bulletin  copyright  1966  by  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.: 

EMPI^OYINC   THE   MENTALLY    RESTORED 

"If 8  Our  Thinking  That's  Handicapped!' 
la  the  title  of  an  article  '  written  by  Nicholas 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


J.  Oganovlc,  the  deputy  executive  director. 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  which  he 
begins  by  saying:  "Each  year  there  U  a 'mild 
flurry  of  excitement,  followed  by  a  modest 
amount  of  consclentlotis  effort  and  a  great 
deal  of  Up  service  supporting  the  theme: 
Let's  do  something  about  hiring  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

•National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week  then  fades  Into  Eat  More  Pickles 
Week.  Be  Kind  to  the  Starlings  Wee)£.  a  few 
other  weeks  not  particularly  fascinating  to 
personnel  management  people,  and  we  revert 
to  les.s  disturbing  thoughts  for  the  remain- 
ing Weeks  of  the  year."  Further  on  he 
states:  "We  have  learned  from  evidence  avail- 
able that:  1.  Handicapped  workers  perform 
as  well  as.  or  better  than,  able-bodied  work- 
ers in  both  quality  and  quantity  of  work  pro- 
duced. 2.  Handicapped  workers  have  a  lower 
rate  of  turnover.  3.  Handicapped  workers 
have  fewer  lost-time  accidents,  although 
their  accident-frequency  rate  is  slightly 
higher.  4.  Handicapped  workers  absentee 
records  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the 
non-handicapped."  I  will  add  a  fifth  point. 
Discrimination  against  handicapped  persons 
because  of  their  handicaps  Is  a  violation  of 
the  Civil  Service  Act  and  the  Merit  Principle. 
He  ends  his  article  with  this  stetement : 
"The  (accompanying)  photo  layout  (of  gov- 
ernmental employees  with  various,  serious 
handicaps)  asks  the  question  'Who's  Handi- 
capped?' I  say  that  we  are — and  It's  our 
thinking." 

The  object  of  occupational  medicine  Is  to 
have  a  healthy  worker  on  the  Job.  During 
the  last  45  years  occupational  medicine  has 
changed  its  focus  from  that  of  first  aid,  such 
as  finger  wrapping,  throat  spraying,  and  as- 
pirin dispensing,  to  that  of  total  health 
maintenance.  American  management  has  al- 
tered its  focus  of  thinking  from  that  of  man- 
agement-centered thinking  to  that  of  em- 
ployee-centered thinking.  American  psv- 
chlatry  has  altered  Its  focus  of  thinking  from 
that  of  behind  the  gray  walls  to  outside  the 
gray  walls.  Since  World  War  I.  when  psy- 
chiatrists were  asked  to  help  with  the  screen- 
ing of  military  draftees,  they  have  become 
more  and  more  a  part  of  the  life  of  every 
community. 

One  finds  psychiatrists  everywhere  today — 
In  private  practice,  in  business  and  univer- 
sity medical  departjnents.  In  governmental 
agencies,  and  in  the  military  services.  They 
work  with  the  courts,  with  the  clergy,  with 
the  school  authorities,  and  vrtth  the  mental 
health  associations  at  the  national,  state, 
and  local  levels.  Years  ago.  the  psychiatrist 
worked  only  in  his  private  office  with  a  pri- 
vate patient  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  Now,  he 
may  work  on  a  one-to-many  basis.  In  the 
role  of  consultant  for  a  bank,  a  department 
store,  a  business  concern,  a  church,  or  a  boy 
scout  council.  Years  ago.  the  psychiatrist 
treated  only  the  emotional,  mental,  or  per- 
sonality Illness  of  the  patient — today,  he  still 
functions  In  this  role;  however,  many  psy- 
chiatrists, who  work  with  groups,  also  per- 
form an  educational  and  a  preventive  role. 
It  is  far  better  to  prevent  an  emotional  ill- 
ness than  to  cure  one 

The  occupational  psychiatrist,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  team,  undertakes  the  task 
of  integrating  and  coordinating  the  con- 
tributlons  of  medicine,  clinical  psvchlatry, 
psychology,  social  work,  and  education,  so 
that  they  can  be  made  to  bear  effectlvelv  on 
the  personality  adjustment  and  productivity 
of  workers  and  their  leaders.  Within  an 
organization,  the  psychiatrist  works  In  close 
association  with  other  individuals  actively 
engaged  in  the  field  of  human  relations— 
which  means  all  employees  at  the  manage- 
ment level.  He  should  provide  clinical  train- 
ing In  such  a  way  that  human  relationships 
at  all  levels  of  the  organization  will  be  con- 
structively Influenced. 

Broadly  considered,  a  psychiatrist's  func- 
tions are  professional.  educaUonal  research, 
and   advisory.     In  hla  professional  role,  he 
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empioyees  with  emotlonail  and  mmtal 
problema  referred  to  him  by  the  (x^cupational 
physlcUn*,  <lla,gDieeee  their  symptoms,  &nd 
provVdes  limited  treatment  only.  If  long- 
term  therapy  seems  Indicated,  the  employee 
U  rsferred  to  the  community  for  psychiatric 
treatment. 

The  educational  role  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  most  Important  one  for  the  psy- 
chiatrist at  the  work  place,  whether  this  is  a 
bank,  a  department  store,  a  governmental 
agency,  a  utility,  an  industry,  or  an  Instltxi- 
tlon.  In  general,  his  patients  are  not  only 
vorkers  within  the  occupational  setting,  but 
also  the  whole  occupational  group  and  Its 
component  parts.  One  might  say  that  the 
whole  company  Is  his  patient.  He  must  be 
a  teacher  and  share  his  p>artlcular  knowledge 
with  occupational  physicians,  nurses,  execu- 
tlTea,  personnel  workers,  counselors,  safety 
directors,  and  supervisors.  Because  of  his 
■pedal  experience,  he  should  consult  and 
advise  management  at  all  levels  of  the  vital 
Importance  which  personnel  policies  play  In 
the  mental  health  and  productivity  of  the 
MQployees.  He  must  stress  over  and  over 
•gain  the  basic.  Important  fact  that  each 
vorker  la  a  human  being,  with  hopes,  desires, 
fears,  and  frustrations;  that  each  employee 
hired  Is  a  whole  man  and  not  "Just  a  hand." 
We  deal  mostly  with  average  people  who  have 
on-the-job  and  off-the-Job  problems. 

AU  executives  can  be  helped  to  see  the  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  their  own  mental 
health  by  balancing  their  lives  between  work, 
recreation,  hobbles,  and  their  families.  Out- 
lets are  of  prime  Importance,  for  they  permit 
the  executive  to  "blow  off  steam"  in  a  socially 
acceptable  way  and  provide  diversion  from 
his  work  to  help  him  maintain  his  emotional 
equlUbrluiQ.  The  executive  at  any  level  sets 
the  smotlonal  tone  of  bis  ofBce.  department, 
company,  bank,  store,  or  any  other  establish- 
ment. Mental  health  Is  communicable.  As 
a  leader,  the  executive  must  understand  this 
fact,  because  by  hia  attitudes,  his  behavior, 
hit  emotions,  his  thoughts.  h.ts  concern  or 
lack  of  concern  for  his  employees'  feelings, 
needs,  and  hopes,  he  influences  the  whole 
occupational  milieu.  As  has  been  said.  Amer- 
tca's  number  one  Industrial  problem  is  not 
production,  but  people.  People  are  our  un- 
finished business.  Those  people  throughi 
whom  work  Is  accomplished  must  be  under- 
stood. 

A    NEW    ERA 

"Hiring  the  Handicapped  Is  Good  Busi- 
ness" Is  a  motto  which  we  have  heard  ever 
since  President  Truman  formed  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped.  Now  we  are.  I  be- 
lieve, beginning  to  witness  a  revolution  in 
the  care,  concern,  and  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally ill.  I  predict  that  the  sixties  will  stand 
out  as  a  new  era  for  the  mentally  111  and 
mentally  retarded  of  America.  Here  I  will 
concentrate  on  the  mentally  ill,  although  the 
story  of  the  mentally  retarded  Is  Just  as 
dramatic. 

Just  look  at  the  evidence.  The  fnct  that 
there  Is  a  Committee  on  the  Mentally  Handi- 
capped of  the  President's  Committee — th.it 
the  word  "physically"  has  been  dropped 
from  the  title  of  the  overall  committee; 
the  fact  that  there  are  Mental  Health  Sub- 
cocnmlttees  at  many  Governors'  Commit- 
tees; the  fact  that  the  President's  Commit- 
tee's annual  meetings  and  regional  meet- 
ings regularly  feature  discussions  of  the 
problems  of  employment  of  the  mentally 
restored;  the  fact  that  Governors'  Commit- 
tees give  serious  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lem— all  these  facts  and  many  more,  add 
■up  to  a  new  concern,  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  problems  and  prospects  of  the  mental- 
ly 111  today.  All  the  facts  I  have  cited  are 
new  ones.  Think  back  ten  years  ago:  could 
the  same  things  have  been  said  then? 

Another  example  of  this  renaissance  Is  the 
publication  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Uen- 
tal  Illness  and  Health  Report,'  which  pre- 


sents both  findings  on  and  recommendations 
for   a    national    ment.al   health    program. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  l.ssued  a  his- 
toric document,  the  first  Presidential  Mes- 
sage ever  devoted  exchi.=;ively  to  the  men- 
tal health  and  mental  ret.irdation  problems 
of  oar  nation.  One  Senator  summed  up 
the  Presldent'5  messn.^e  this  way:  "Here  the 
FYesident,  was  spe:iking  for  an  overlooked 
and  discarded  fragment  of  m.mkind.  that 
has  no  lobbyist,  no  voice,  no  power,  no 
votes  even.  The  President  asked  not  for  some 
little  gesture  of  relief,  but  meeting  the  is- 
sue broadside,  he  a.'-ked  that  we  seek  to 
conquer  it  completely  with  'a  wholly  new 
national  appro«ch.'  "  A  major  proposal  of 
this  "new  r  itlon:il  approaeh"  wiis  for  the 
creation  of  a  nrt'.vnrk  of  comprchen-ive  ~om- 
mttnity  mental  henlth  centers  where  the 
mentally  ill  can  receive  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices— diagnoses,  cure,  rehabilitation  — without 
havlns;  to  leave  home.  Through  this  ap- 
proach, the  President  said,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible within  another  ten  or  twenty  yearr:  to 
reduce  the  number  of  ment.il  p.-itient-i  un- 
der cu.stodial  care  by  .50  percent  or  more. 

"If  we  apply  our  mrdical  knowledge  and 
social  insinhts'fully,"  the  President  said,  "all 
but  a  Km.ill  portion  of  the  mentally  ill  can 
eventually  achieve  a  wholesome  and  con- 
stnictive  social  adjustment."  And.  I  might 
add.   that   includes   Job  adjustment,   too. 

The  National  Association  for  Mental  Health 
recently  Issued  figures  reinforcing  the  Presi- 
dent's views.  According  to  the  Association. 
seven  out  of  every  ten  mental  patients  can  re- 
cover partially  or  totally,  if  only  thoy  can  be 
treated  in  a  first-rate  ho.spltal.  Further,  the 
chances  of  getting  out  of  the  hospital  have 
gone  up  dramatically.  Back  in  1952.  you  had 
a  fifty-fifty  chance  to  be  dl.scharged  within 
six  months;  today,  you  have  an  eighty-twenty 
chance. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion has  an  equally  hopeful  view  of  the  fight 
against  mental  Illness,  Today,  says  VR.A. 
some  6  600  mental  patients  are  being  re- 
habilitated yearly.  If  the  trend  continues 
In  the  future  at  the  same  rate  it  has  In  the 
past,  by  1970  about  13.600  will  be  rehabilitat- 
ed— more  than  double  today's  number. 
Tliafs  not  all.  If  VR.A  engages  In  an  in- 
tensified program  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  ill,  the  IHTO  total  will  be  much 
hlEhe.'— between   16,000   and  20.000. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  too,  has 
been  envisioning  a  hopeful  outlook  for  the 
mentally  ill.  Each  year,  \'A  hospitals  have 
been  treaMnc  more  and  more  mental  pa- 
tients: 37.000  in  1957:  close  to  50,000  today. 
In  the  future,  the  numbers  will  rise  still 
more.  Tlie  reason  Is  the  turnover  rate.  In 
1955  It  was  66  percent:  now  it's  a  healthy 
80  percent,  which  means  more  and  more 
patients  are  coming  out  of  hospitals, 

Tliere's  another  hopeful  VA  development 
worthy  of  note.  Recently,  the  VA  went  after 
serlou.=ly  disabled  Korean  W.\r  veterans — 
those  rated  as  100  percent  disabled — to  at- 
tempt to  encourage  them  to  take  vocational 
rehalMlitation  training.  Included  were  160 
with  serious  mental  illnesses.  Tliese  were 
rated  as  totally  disabled.  Today,  eight  oiit 
of  every  ten  are  either  still  In  training  or 
have  been  reh;'.bilitated.  Only  two  out  of  ten 
didn't  make  the  grade.  A  miracle?  Perhaps, 
but  such  miracles  are  happenine  all  over  the 
country.  The  H.  H.  Scott  Company.  May- 
nard.  Massachusett,s.  received  a  VA  award 
for  its  efforts  in  1961  in  hiring  the  mentally 
restored  veterans  from  the  VA  Hoepital  in 
Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

There  are  other  developments,  equally 
hopeful.  In  Just  about  every  community  in 
our  land.  Drug  therapies  are  "reaching" 
mental  patients  when  all  other  forms  of 
treatment  seem  useless.  "Day"  hospitals 
and  "night"  hospitals  allow  patients  to  live 
either  at  home  and  receive  treatment  during 
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the  day.  or  work  during  the  day  and  receive 
treatment  at  night.  Such  "half-way"  houses 
and  day-care  centers  might  be  ^Ued  staging 
areas  to  community  living.  A  new  "walk-in" 
psychiatric  service  was  recently  Instituted  in 
a  couple  of  cities,  where  troubled  people  can 
drop  In  any  time  for  at  least  some  form  of 
therapy.  "Ten  years  ago.  who  had  ever  heard 
of  any  of  these? 

We  have  It  within  our  means  to  make  ob- 
solete, once  and  for  all.  the  forbidding  gray 
structure  on  the  edge  of  town  that  houses 
the  mentally  111  and  yet  cannot  furnish  the 
kind  of  treatment  that  would  restore  them  to 
society.  We  have  the  means,  now.  of  creat- 
ing a  new  day.  a  hopeful  day.  for  these  in- 
dividuals. They  are  being  rehabilita'ted  In 
greater  and  greater  numbers.  Me^  and 
women  who.  a  mere  decade  ago.  woiild  have 
had  nothing  to  look  forward  to  other  than 
lifelong  hospitalization  are  coming  home 
again. 

This  miracle  of  progress  brings  us  up 
against  the  burning  question  of  the  sl.xties. 
Are  society's  attitudes  toward  the  mentally 
restored  as  healthy  as  they  should  be? 

I  have  the  unea.sy  feeling  that  although  re- 
habilitation and  treatment  may  be  suitable 
for  our  decade,  public  attitudes  are  lagging 
far  behind.  Hence  the  vast  importance  of 
the  work  the  President's  Committee  is  doing, 
the  work  of  all  the  mental  health  associations 
In  the  nation,  the  work  of  all  others  who  are 
attempting  to  change  public  attitudes.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  exaggerating  the  backward- 
ne.<;s  of  current-day  attitudes. 

Two  psychologists  In  New  England  recently 
conducted  a  three-year  study  of  employer 
attitudes  In  the  Boston  area.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  employees  Interviewed  said  yes, 
they  would  be  willing  to  hire  ex-mental  pa- 
tients. Hopeful.  Isn't  it?  Yet,  despite  what 
they  had  said,  only  27  out  of  the  200  actually 
did  hire  the  mentally  restored  during  the 
three-year  period.     One  in  ten ! 

A  psychologist,  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  once 
conducted  a  study  of  more  than  1.000  manu- 
facturing concerns  throughout  the  United 
State-;.  According  to  his  study,  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  employers  had  attitudes 
ranging  from  lukewarm  at  best  to  ice-cold  at 
worst — not  at  all  conducive  to  Job  prospects 
for  the  mentally  restored.  You  could  count 
the  enthusiastic  on  one  hand. 

Still  another  study  by  Dorly  Wang,  noted 
researcher  in  public  attitudes,  uncovered 
something  else  abotit  employers.  She  found 
that  the  average  employer  had  this  mental 
picture  of  the  mentally  restored:  tense, 
rather  than  relaxed;  hard  to  get  along  with, 
rather  than  e.'isygoing;  emotional,  rather 
than  calm;  dependent,  rather  than  self- 
reliant.  That  certainly  doesn't  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  an  Ideal  employee,  does  It?  Of 
course  it's  a  false  picture,  not  related  to 
fact:  yet,  how  many  Jobs  has  this  stereotype 
prevented  the  mentally  restored  from  filling? 
Consider  the  situation.  On  the  one  hand, 
growing  numbers  of  patients  leaving  hos- 
pitals after  treatment  for  mental  illness:  pre- 
pared to  live  In  the  community:  full  of  hope: 
ready  for  work;  anxious  to  leave  the  whole 
episode  of  their  mental  lllne.<?s  behind  them 
and  start  anew — the  kind  of  fresh  start  to 
which  any  man  oxight  to  be  entitled.  On 
the  other  hand,  backward  attitudes  toward 
the  mentally  restored;  the  refusal  to  recog- 
nize there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  mental 
restoration,  as  recovery  from  mental  Illness; 
sharp  suspicion  that  once  ill.  you  are  always 
111  no  matter  what;  closed  doors;  even,  at 
times,  an  unwillingness  to  shake  the  hand  of 
an  ex-patient. 

LrTEnATURE     FOR    THE     EMPLOYER 

A  number  of  efforts  are  being  made  to  con- 
front and  solve  this  dilemma.  One  hopeful 
sign  Is  the  literature  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, some  examples  of  which  follow: 

1.  "So  You're  Going  to  Hire  the  Mentally 
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Restored."  a  leaflet  developed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee. 

2.  "Trovibled  People  on  the  Job."  a  bro- 
chure for  supervisors  developed  by  the  APA- 
Committce  on  Occupational  Psychiatry. 

3.  ".A  Guide  for  Evaluating  Employability 
After  P^chiatrio  Illness,"  developed  by  the 
AM  .A.  Joint  on  Mental  Health  In  Industry. 

4.  "It's  Good  Business  to  Know^  Your  Men," 
produced  by  the  US.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

5.  "The  Former  Mental  Patient,"  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Personnel  Journal  of  the  American 
Management  Association,   J.in.-Feb.   1961. 

6.  "Industry  and  the  Emotionally  Dis- 
turbed," a  booklet  developed  by  the  Coun- 
seling Psychology  Department.  VA  Hospital, 
Northampton,  Ma.'^sachusett.s. 

7.  "So  You  .\re  Going  to  Supcrv  Ise  a  Men- 
t.ally  Retarded  Employee."  prepared  by  the 
US.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare, 

Tiio  President's  Committee  received  a  siz- 
able grant  from  the  Ida  S.  Latz  Foundation 
in  Lo6  Angeles  for  the  preparation  of  Guide 
to  Job  Placement  of  the  Mentally  Restored. 
Lssued  In  1965,  this  was  the  first  publica- 
tion of  its  kind.  The  author,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Barclay  Thompson,  is  former  children's  edi- 
tor and  mental  health  writer  for  The  New 
York  Time.':. 

Perh;ips  you  are  wondering  how  a  guide- 
book, aimed  at  professional  placement  and 
rehabilitation  specialists,  could  possibly 
ch:inge  employer  attitudes.  The  answer  Is 
this:  If,  through  a  guidebook,  professional 
job  placement  techniques  can  be  Improved; 
If  selective  placement  can  be  applied  to  the 
mentally  restored;  If,  through  proper  place- 
ment, they  obUiln  employment  where  they 
stand  B  better-than-average  chance  to  suc- 
ceed; if  the  professionals,  in  talking  to  em- 
ployers, can  portr.Ty  a  realistic  picture  of 
what  ment.ll  illne,ss  is  and  isn't — if  all  these 
things,  or  even  a  part  of  these  things,  take 
place  as  the  result  of  the  guidebook,  then 
more  ex-patients  will  be  finding  their  way  to 
more  Jobs.  Further,  every  former  patient 
wlio  succeeds  on  the  Job  becomes  not  Just 
one  more  success! vU  employee,  but  something 
more — a  sort  of  ambassador-at-large  for  all 
the  mentally  restored  everywhere.  If  Mr.  A 
can  do  it.  the  reasoning  goes,  so  can  Mr.  B 
and  Mr.  C.  The  first  placement,  whether  of 
the  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  la 
always  the  most  crucial.  It  is  the  "ice- 
breaker." It  paves  the  way  for  others.  Sur- 
veys have  proved  this.  And  so  the  guide- 
book, by  bettering  the  chances  for  that  all- 
important  first  placement,  actually  is  help- 
ing to  batter  down  the  doors  of  prejudice 
and  closed-mlndedness. 

The  Committee's  leaflet.  "So  You're  Going 
To  Hire  the  Mentally  Restored,"  provides  an 
employer  considering  hiriiig  the  mentally  re- 
stored with  the  ABC's  of  mental  illness  and 
mental  health,  and  enhances  his  understand- 
ing of  the  mentally  restored. 

Another  weapon  produced  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  is  a  modest,  single-page, 
monthly  newsletter,  a  clearinghouse  of  work- 
able. Imaginative  local  community  programs 
aimed  at  broadening  opportunities  for  the 
mentally  restored  and  mentally  retarded. 
Entitled  A  Ncivslettrr:  Tips  and  Trends  in 
the  Employment  of  the  Mentally  Handi- 
capped, this  publication  was  started  a  year 
a^go  with  a  circulation  of  1,000;  circulation 
has  already  Jumped  to  10,000. 

Still  other  weapons  are  open  discussions  of 
the  job  problems  of  tlie  mentally  restored  at 
the  Presidents  Committee  meeting  and  Gov- 
ernors  Committee  meetings.  For  instance, 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  W^xshington  of  the 
Presidents  Committee  on  the  Employment  of 
the  Mentally  Handicapped,  a  featured  at- 
traction was  a  panel  on  employment  of  the 
mentally  restored,  chaired  by  the  author. 
One  new  weapon  is  Just  being  formed. 
At  the  suggestion  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
of  the  President's  Committee,  the  Civil  Serv- 


ice Commission  and  the  National  A.ssoclatlon 
for  Mental  Health  have  Joined  forces  to  work 
out  a  vast  program  of  education  and  orienta- 
tion for  all  supervisors  in  the  federal  service. 
As  the  Civil  Service  Commission  sees  it,  per- 
sons on  the  hiring  line — "grass  roots"  super- 
visors— must  be  convinced  in  their  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  capabilities  of  the  mentally 
restored,  if  ex-mental  patients  are  ever  to  be 
granted  equal  opportunity.  By  convincing 
supervisors,  the  Commission  rciisons.  oppor- 
tunities for  qualified  mentally  restored  per- 
sons in  the  federal  government  should  grow 
appreciably.  The  purpose  of  the  orientation 
program,  then,  is  to  convince  those  who  hire 
that  mental  illness  is  cetrainly  no  ending 
point  to  a  man's  ability.  As  a  corollary. 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  recently  announced 
his  plan  to  employ  mentally  retarded  adults 
for  specific  Jobs  that  they  can  do  in  the 
various  state  dep.artmeuts  through  the  New 
York  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  have  discu.ssf'd  but  a  few  scattered  ex- 
ample of  the  m:.sslve  attack  on  prejudice  and 
misunderstanding  that  i.  Just  now  being 
mounted  in  .America.  Many,  many  organiza- 
tions .and  apcncips  nre  allied  in  this  all-out 
battle.  The  President's  Committee,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Mental  Health.  The 
National  Institute  for  Mental  Health,  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service.  Tlie  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  AFL-CIO.  the  mass  media  of 
America,  the  clergy  of  all  faiths,  women's  or- 
ganizations— the  list  is  long  and  impressive. 
But  the  battle  ■will  not  be  an  easy  one. 
The  roots  of  prejudice  against  mental  illness 
run  deep.  They  do  not  give  way  easily.  Too 
often,  the  defense  weapon  Is  a  "Yes,  but 
.  .  .".  An  agreement  for  the  sake  of  agree- 
m.ent,  yet  tlie  doubts  remain  In  the  heart. 

The  stakes  nre  high — higher  than  they  have 
ever  been.  Men  nnd  women  are  emerging 
from  mental  hospitals  after  having  spent 
lifetimes  there.  The  President's  Committee 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  physician 
who  had  been  a  patient  In  a  mental  hos- 
pital ever  since  19:15,  and  who  h.as  Jtist  been 
dLscharged  to  start  a  new  career  for  himself 
as  a  woodworker.  Among  other  talents,  he 
Is  a  skilled  repairer  of  fine  violins.  Other 
men  and  women  are  undergoing  treatment 
without  even  getting  near  a  mental  hos- 
pital. 

This  is  a  new  day  we're  living  In.  The  key 
to  this  revolution  In  the  treatment  of  mental 
illness  very  often  Is  employment,  a  Job,  a 
chance  to  hold  one's  head  up  and  be  beholden 
to  no  one.  Work  Is  so  psychologically  im- 
portant to  us.  I  have  defined  work  In  this 
way:  the  work  that  men  do  is  an  essential 
part  of  their  lives,  not  so  much  because  by 
It  they  earn  bread,  btit  because  a  man's  Job 
gives  him  stature  and  binds  him  to  society. 
The  worker  who  is  happy  In  his  Job,  with 
confidence  in  his  man.Tgement  and  coopera- 
tive relations  with  his  coworkers,  will  spread 
his  contentment  throughout  the  community. 
Tlie  ultimate  victory  over  misunderstand- 
ing and  prejuclire  in  hiring  the  mentally  re- 
stored does  not  and  cannot  rest  with  the  or- 
ganizations I  have  listed.  It  rests  with  you 
and  with  me  We  must  be  convinced  In  our 
own  minds  that  the  mentally  restored  are 
deserving  of  full  and  equal  opportunity  to 
p.artake  of  the  blessings  of  America.  Once 
we  are  convinced,  we  must  convince  others. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ^ 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP    SOt-TH    C,\ROLINA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  unanimous  consent  to 
in.sert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
outstanding  address  by  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Nemec,  president  of  Lykcs  Bros.  Steam- 
ship Co.,  entitled  "Patchwork  National 
Policy:  An  Impediment  to  Maritime 
Procress." 

This  well-considered  address  by  Mr. 
Ncmec  points  out  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms  the  critical  situation  facing 
our  merchant  marine. 

I  -would  call  your  particular  attention 
to  that  part  of  Mr.  Nemec's  address  in 
which  he  states: 

A  few  years  from  now  the  situation  will 
be  even  more  critical.  Unless  remedial  action 
Is  taken  soon,  our  Nation  will  be  face  to  face 
with  the  unpleasant  truth  that  during  the 
1970's  it  will  be  u-lthout  the  support  of  an 
efTccliye  United  States  Merchant  Fleet  even 
for  lliiilted  conflicts  such  as  the  Korean  or 
Vietnam  conflicts. 

I  agree  with  his  contention  that  sea- 
power  Is  not  a  single  element,  but  Is 
made  up  of  a  formidable  naval  fleet  and 
a  military  auxiliary  which  In  time  of 
need  must  consist  largely  of  a  merchant 
fleet  capable  of  providing  adequate  logis- 
tic support  for  our  Armed  Forces  over- 
seas. It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that,  not 
only  do  we  have  a  dwindling  merchant 
marine,  but.  In  addition,  our  naval  forces 
are  aging  at  a  rapid  rate  and  are  not 
being  replaced  in  sufBcient  numbers. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
read  this  address: 

P.\TCHWORK     NA-rtONAL     POLICT  :      AN     IMPEDI- 
MENT TO  Marttime  Progress 

(.An  address  by  Prank  A.  Nemec.  president, 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  before  the 
21st  annual  transportation  and  logistics 
forum.  National  Defense  Transportation 
Ass<jciation,  Dallas,  Tex.,  September  20 
1966) 

Today,  the  United  States.  Involved  in  an 
expanding  military  commitment  In  all  of 
southeast  Asia,  should  recognize  that  Its 
maritime  resources  are  strained  to  the  break- 
ing point.  The  magnificent  armada  of  mer- 
chant ships  consuucted  to  help  win  World 
War  II  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  of  age 
and  has  Just  about  reached  the  end  of  Its 
useful  life.  Under  present  conditions,  it  Is 
Increasingly  difficult  to  find  suitable  ships 
and  crews  to  carry  necessary  miUtary  cargoes 
without  damage  to  our  international  trade 
and  balance  of  payments.  A  substantial  en- 
largement of  the  present  conflict  or  need  for 
significant  military  intervention  In  some 
other  area  of  the  world  probably  would  re- 
quire the  complete  mobilization  of  all  com- 
mercial ships  In  the  military  sea-Uft.  A  few 
years  from  now  the  situation  will  be  even 
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more  critical.  Unless  remedial  action  is 
taken  soon,  our  Nation  will  be  face  to  face 
with  the  unpleasant  truth  that  during  the 
1970"8  It  will  be  without  the  support  of  an 
effective  United  States  merchant  fleet  even 
for  limited  conflicts  such  as  the  Korean  or 
Vietnam  conflicts. 

Our  national  planners  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  sea  power  Is  not  a  single  element 
but  a  very  complex  structure — with  built-in 
time  delays — the  essential  elements  of  which 
must  include: 

1.  A  formidable  Naval  Fleet  made  up  of 
surface,  underwater  and  air  units 

2.  Military  auxiliary  which  in  time  of  need 
must  consist  largely  of  a  merchant  fleet  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  adequate  logistic  sup- 
port for  our  armed  forces  overseas. 

While  part  of  the  present  maritime  situa- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  trying 
to  maintain  a  highly  geared  civilian  economy 
band  in  hand  with  supporting  a  large-scale 
military  action,  it  la  likely  that  as  a  Nation 
WB  will  face  recurring  situations  of  this 
type.  Guns  and  butter— with  a  good  part 
of  our  merchant  fleet  being  retained  in  the 
foreign  trade  so  as  to  earn  and  conserve  badly 
needed  foreign  exchange. 

More  than  any  other  single  factor,  the  fu- 
ture state  and  size  of  the  merchant  marine 
can  limit  our  ability  to  apply  effectively  the 
full  measure  of  our  military  and  economic 
strength  as  rapidly  and  as  forcefully  as  may 
be  required  by  future  events.  Herein  lie  the 
seeds  of  national  disaster! 

Yet  this  need  not  be  so.  At  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  expanding  its 
maritime  capability,  building  ships  both  at 
home  and  abroad  and  in  the  process  expend- 
ing large  amounts  of  badly  needed  foreign 
exchange — the  U.S.  ftunbles  with  indecision. 
and  seems  to  hope  that  like  a  bad  dream  its 
maritime  problems  will  disappear  with  the 
dawn. 

The  United  States  cannot  long  remain  the 
greatest  military  power  on  earth  with  an 
overage  and  inadequate  maritime  fleet 
Cost  effectiveness  seems  to  have  become  a 
goal — ^rather  than  a  tool;  short-term  expedi- 
ents have  been  dignified  as  long-term  poU- 
clee;  and  as  a  consequence  our  national  se- 
curity and  a  vital  segment  of  our  totil  eco- 
nomic strength  are  In  jeopardy. 

Perhaps  at  the  heart  of  this  indeci.'iion  lies 
the  unwillingness  of  successive  national  ad- 
ministrations to  face  the  reality  that  an  en- 
larged, modernized  and  more  efficient  mer- 
chant marine  Is  going  to  require  the  long- 
range  dedication  of  a  larger  portion  of  our 
national  economic  resources.  During  recent 
years  even  relatively  small  shipbuilding  pro- 
grams have  been  pared  to  the  point  where  the 
scheduled  replacement  program  of  the  sub- 
sidized cargollner  fleet  is  about  50  ships  be- 
hind schedule — and  50  additional  fine,  new 
ships  could  make  a  real  difference  m  our 
maritime  capability  today 

While  I  shall  evidence  to  you  in  no  unccr- 
Uln  terms  that  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Is  on  the  verge  of  a  technological  ex- 
plosion of  impressive  magnitude,  mainte- 
nance of  the  American  standard  of  living  in 
a  citizen-manned  merchant  marine  Is  going 
to  reqtilre  more  government  support — not 
less.  While  foreign  officers  and  seamen  have 
obtained  substantial  Increases  In  wage  and 
fringe  beneflta  In  the  last  decade,  the  rela- 
tive Increase  In  American  wage  levels  has 
kept  p>ace  and  unless  wage  cost  i>arlty  Is  pro- 
vided, the  American  merchant  fleet  cannot 
compete  In  the  commercial  foreign  trades  at 
wage  levels  that  are  three  or  four  times  as 
high  as  competing  foreign  flag  ships. 

But  more  government  aid  is  not  the  entire 
answer  to  the  development  of  an  adequate 
merchant  marine — capable  of  serving  both 
the  defense  and  commerce  of  these  United 
States.  So  long  as  segments  of  our  mari- 
time establishment  operate  under  a  patch- 
work maritime  policy  and  so  long  as  that 
policy  Is  influenced  or  administered  by  theo- 


retical econonai.sis,  lawyers  or  others  without 
experience  or  background  In  transixjttatlon, 
then  so  lone  will  the  United  Stat^,  have 
m.iritime  problems  Too  long  have  w«  been 
beset  by  maritime  advisors  who  know  the 
cost  of  everything  and  the  value  of  nothing  I 

Failure  to  understajid  the  complexion  of 
the  mtornational  maritime  community  and 
Uurk  of  experienced  appreciation  of  the  many 
fivcets  of  our  country's  maritime  problems 
have  resulted  in  superficial  appn^aches  and 
sptu-ious  conclu.'iions,  most  of  which  have 
foundered  in  a  sea  of  frustration. 

But  it  need  not  be  so.  Aft<>r  more  than 
a  half  century  of  experimentation  with  mari- 
time policy,  the  United  States  should  now 
have  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  approach  Its  real  problems. 
Let  us  benefit  from — not  ignore — the  lessons 
of  the  past. 

THE    CARCOLINEBS 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  h'  the  time 
of  ius  enactment  and  under  the  circum- 
stances then  existing,  was  a  completely  ade- 
quite  definition  of  national  maritime  objec- 
tives— and  more  importantly,  provided  the 
means  for  accomplishing  them.  This  act  was 
tailored  by  the  .administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  foreign  trade. 

Essentially,  and  for  good  reason,  it  was  a 
■commcui  earner  act."  designed  to  rejuvenate 
the  U,  S.  cargollner  fleet 

At  the  time  of  Its  enactment  these  were 
the  conditions  facing   the  Unit.e<i   States: 

We  were  an  insiilar  power  steeped  in  iso!a- 
•i'>ni.=;m  and  not  yet  ready  to  assume  a  role 
of  world  leadership. 

Otir  international  e<-ononiic  and  defense 
obligations  were  hemispheric  in  nature  and 
relatively  limited  in  terms  of  national  re- 
ijources. 

The  carg:>liner  trades  through  which  fun- 
nel most  manufactured  and  processed  goods 
in  the  U  S.  foreign  trade  were  of  paramount 
inr.K-irtance  and  recognized  as  our  commer- 
cial lifelines. 

The  United  States  neither  iniporied  nor 
(v,ith  the  exception  of  petroleum  i  exported 
.«i<.:;nificanl  quantities  of  bulk  C4irgo. 

Argentina.  Canada  and  Australia  were  the 
main  granaries  of  the  world;  the  U.  S  .  slowly 
emerging  from  the  D'l^t  Bowl  era,  has  not  an 
important  factor  in  the  wt.rld  gram  trades; 
the.=^  grain  trades  were  served  by  the  so- 
called  "tramp"  fleets  of  the  world  and  the 
United  States  hivd  no  visible  interest  in  or 
etfective  means  of  sharing  that  traffic: 

Our  coastwise,  intercoasial  and  offshore 
domestic  carriers  were  numerous  and  at  least 
outw.irdly  in  satisfactory  economic  condition. 
For  these  reasons  the  lfi36  .act  was  -id- 
mtrabiy  designed  as  a  cargollner  act  and  be- 
cause of  deliberate  Government  action  or  in- 
action h.is  so  remained  durins;  the  ensuing 
years.  While  program  costs  have  increased. 
this  w;is  to  be  expecte<l  and  the  Industry  ' 
C'lovernmeiit  programs  of  reviving  and  ex- 
panding the  common  carrier  trades  have 
succeeded  beyond  the  dreams  of  it.s  sponsors. 
Today  the  United  States  has  the  finest 
cargollner  fleet  on  the  high  seas  nnd  the  150 
new  :ships  built  or  building  are  the  envy  of 
the  entire  world. 

With  heavy  emph;isis  on  construction  and 
design  which  improve  emidrance  and  reli- 
ability, the  speeds  of  these  new  ships,  cargo- 
handling  abilities,  and  crew  conditions  have 
all  been  substantially  Improved.  Their 
heavylift  cargo  gear,  cargo-h.indling  flexibil- 
Itv.  special  features  such  as  strengthened 
decks,  quick-opening  hatches  and  many 
other  specialized  capabilities  make  these 
ships  the  finest  group  of  military  auxiliaries 
In   the  entire  world  today— bar  none. 

Consider  just  this  one  fact— today,  the 
United  States  has  In  operation  three  times  as 
many  twenty-knot  cargoliners  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined 

Presently,  in  the  absence  of  full  mobiliza- 
tion and  because  of  our  need  to  earn  and  con- 


serve badly  needed  foreign  exchange,  many 
of  these  ships  have  been  retained  in  their 
comnierclal  U^des — but  they  are  ready  and 
available  to  the  Defense  Eistabllshment  when- 
ever required  by  our  national  Interests. 
But — and  mark  this  carefully — the  112  new 
ships  which  the  subsidized  lines  have  had 
dellveied  since  1957  have  released  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  excellent  C-2  and  C-3  type 
ships — most  of  which  are  now  serving  in  the 
southeast  Asia  sea-lift.  Without  this  ship- 
building program  by  the  subsridized  lines  the 
United  States  would  be  In  dire  straits  today 

THE     NEW     MILITARY     AUXILIARIES 

While  this  accomplishment  is  gratifying. 
the  13  companies  presently  associated  In  the 
committee  of  American  steamship  lines  are 
on  the  verge  of  exciting  technological  break- 
throughs of  unprecedented  magnitude. 

Yet.  despij«  this  excltin?  progress,  we  con- 
tinue to  hear  that  responsible  elements  of 
the  Defense  Department  are  con.-idering  wnt- 
ing-o(T  the  cargollner  fleet  as  a  source  of  de- 
fense sea-lift  capability.  This  type  of  rea- 
soning has  apparently  been  developed  by  the 
same  theoretical  economists  who  only  three 
years  ago  decried  need  for  a  trained  man- 
power reserve  for  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine. 

These  new  types  of  milit  iry  auxilmrie" 
which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  defcrse  es- 
tablishment can.  and  in  the  future  must,  be 
made  available  to  the  Armed  Forces.  Even 
assuming  that  future  national  interest  re- 
quires continued  commercial  cargollner  serv- 
ices, the  newest,  the  finest  and  the  most  use- 
ful of  these  ships  can  be  turned  to  military 
STvice  almost  Instantly  provided  the  United 
St  iter.  Is  prepared  to  abandon  its  patchwork 
mTritime  policy. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  specifically  During 
past  years  as  our  subsidized  cargollner  com- 
panies built  new  ships,  a  great  many  of  the 
ships  they  replaced  were  traded-in  to  the 
Government  and  assigned  to  the  ready- 
reserve  fleet.  Most  of  these  ships  were  of 
C-2  or  C-3  type  and  had  been  maintained 
In  excellent  condition.  Several  years  ago. 
however.  In  an  effort  to  upgrade  the  fleets  of 
companies  who  had  not  built  ships  since 
World  War  II.  a  "trade-out"  bill  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  This  bill,  while  well-inten- 
tioned, avoided  the  central  i.^sue  of  having 
these  companies  replace  their  aging  fleets 
with  new  ships,  and  instead  adopted  a  hand- 
me-down  philosophy  whereby  the  reaciv- 
reserve  fleet  was  scavanged  of  its  finest  units 
This  can  and  must  be  changed  in  the  fu- 
ture. Such  ships  should  be  maintained  on 
a  ready  standby  basis  and  should  be  returned 
to  their  prior  owners  for  interim  service  in 
maintaining  vital  cargollner  trades  so  that 
the  new  special -purjxjse  and  highly  u.^eful 
types  of  ships  I  have  shown  here  today  can 
be  released  for  military  service 

In  the  light  of  this  one  simjile  change  In 
our  patchwork  maritime  policies,  why  should 
anyone  be  so  shortsighted  as  to  write  off  the 
common  carrier  fleet  as  a  source  of  milit.iry 
sea-lift  In  time  of  national  emergency? 

But  while  this  technological  revolution 
gives  promise  of  new  and  much  more  ver?;i- 
tlle  military  auxiliaries,  the  full  effectiveness 
of  the  program  may  yet  be  frustrated  by  lack 
of  clear  understanding  and  appreciation  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  nature  of 
common-carrier  operations  in  the  foreikoi 
trade. 

THE  ROLE  OF  MILITARY  CARGO 

The  Congress  has,  in  my  opinion,  wisely 
decided  that  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  regular,  common-carrier  trade 
route  service  Is  Important  to  the  foreign 
commerce  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  These  American  common- 
carrier  services  compete  for  cargo  In  the 
toughest  trades  in  the  world.  To  some  large 
degree,  their  ability  to  obtain,  maintain  and 
Improve  their  share  of  the  market,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  frequency  of  their  service. 
In  the  past,  through  allocation  of  military 
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cargo  to  existing  berth  carriers  based  on  es- 
tablished service,  the  Department  of  Defense 
aided  In  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of 
regular  commercial  common-carrier  service. 
As  a  very  practical  matter,  many  Am^erlcan- 
flag  carriers  have  been  able  to  schedule  ad- 
ditional sailings  in  the  foreign  trade  based 
on  the  available  nucleus  of  military  and  aid 
cargoes. 

Yet  at  a  time  when  about  30  vessels  of 
the  berth  carriers  (about  10'^  of  their 
fleet)  have  been  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  a  time-charter  basis  for  direct 
employment  in  the  southeast  Asia  lift,  these 
common-carriers  may,  because  of  newly-In- 
stituted policies,  be  denied  access  to  military 
cargi^s  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis.  Put- 
ting this  another  way,  the  reduced  level  of 
service  now  being  performed  by  the  com- 
mon-carrier operators  because  of  making 
ships  available  for  the  southeast  Asia  sea- 
lift  will  be  further  reduced,  with  damage  to 
the  national  interest,  when  the  present 
method  of  regularly  forecasting  and  allot- 
ting cargo  to  existing  berth  operators  is 
scrapped  and  there  is  substituted  therefor 
unbridled  price  competition  for  military 
cargo 

It  IS  axiomatic  in  ocean  transportation 
that  unrestricted  price  competition  Inevi- 
tably le.ids  to  destructive  rate  wars  and  re- 
sults in  the  reduction  of  earnings  to  levels 
unable  to  sustain  or  Justify  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  ships.  If  the  shipping  industry 
had  recently  realized  or  was  now  realizing 
excessive  or  exorbitant  ijrofits,  I  could  un- 
derstand the  Defense  Department's  desire  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  ocean  transportation  paid 
by  the  United  States.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  Anyone  who  has  reviewed  the  re- 
cent earnings  record  of  this  industry.  I  am 
sure,  will  agree  with  me  that  the  net  return 
on  sUx'kholders'  capital  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness Is  among  the  very  lowest  of  all  American 
Industry. 

Some  present  policymakers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Justify  their  actions  by  dog- 
matizing that  competition  stimulates  man- 
agement improvements  and  reason  that  It 
leads  to  the  development  of  new  and  more 
efBcient  methods  of  cargo  handling  and  fleet 
modernization  programs.  Yet.  In  the  case 
of  the  merchant  fleet,  the  plain  record  of  the 
past  twenty  years  completely  belies  the 
reasoning: 

1.  Price  competition  has  existed  for  more 
than  two  decades  in  the  so-called  "unsub- 
sidized"  segment  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  and  during  this  entire  period  of  time 
these  contract  carriers  have  contracted  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  others  for 
the  charter  of  vessels  on  a  competitive  price 
basis.  Taking  Defense  Department  state- 
ments at  face  value,  these  contract  carriers 
should  have  the  newest  "cargo-handling 
techniques"  and  the  most  comprehensive 
and  adequate  "fleet  modernization  pro- 
grams." Yet  exactly  the  contrary  Is  the  case. 
Without  being  critical  of  the  role  of  these 
carriers  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  I 
am  compelled  to  emphasize  that  despite 
"price  competition"  this  group  of  shipown- 
ers has  not  built  a  single  new  vessel  in  more 
than  20  years.  Moreover,  were  It  not  for  the 
"trade-out  "  programs  which  enabled  these 
contract  carriers  to  acquire  vessels  which  the 
subsidized  cargolines  have  released  from 
service,  this  segment  of  our  merchant  fleet 
would  find  itself  in  a  deplorable  state.  So 
far  as  I  know,  these  contract  carriers  have 
neither  evolved  new  cargo-handUng  tech- 
niques nor  have  they  accumulated  earnings 
from  competitive  military  contracts  suffi- 
cient to  enable  fleet  replacement.  It  is  plain 
that  the  price  competition  which  has  existed 
in  the  contract  trades  for  two  or  more  de- 
cades has  not  produced  any  of  the  results  to 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  alludes. 
2  On  the  other  hand.  In  reliance  In  part 
on  allocation  of  military  berth  cargo,  the 
subsidized    trade   route   operators   have   ex- 


pended or  committed  about  $1  billion  of  cor- 
porate funds  for  construction  of  150  of  the 
finest  liner  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  In  view 
of  this  large  investment  of  private  capital, 
future  Investors  understandably  may  be 
wary  of  committing  large  amounts  of  capital 
to  a  venture  where  the  rules  of  the  ganie  are 
apt  to  change  in  mid-stream. 

FAIR    AND    REASONABLE    RATES 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  emphasize 
that  rate  regulation  designed  to  afford  a  fair 
rate  of  return  on  invested  capital  to  the 
transportation  media  and  reasonable  cargo 
rates  to  the  shipping  public,  including  the 
government,  has  been  part  of  our  pattern  of 
government  for  almost  a  century.  Congress 
has  found,  time  and  time  again,  that  un- 
bridled, destructive  competition  in  the 
transportation  industry  is  not  In  the  public 
interest.  In  most  fields  of  transportation, 
dual  controls  are  exercised,  first,  through 
limitations  on  entry  into  service,  l.e,  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  or  necessity, 
franchises  and  the  like;  secondly  (except  for 
exceptions  generally  granted  to  the  contract 
or  bulk  carriers),  through  rate  regulation 
promulgated  in  the  over-all  public  interest 
and  with  the  express  Intention  of  protecting 
the  Interests  .of  both  carrier  and  customer. 
This  has  beeR  true  In  the  case  of  domestic 
railroads,  domestic  water  carriers,  truckers, 
pipelines  and  other  modes  of  transportation. 
In  the  case  of  ocean  transportation  In  the 
foreign  trade,  which  Involves  the  multi- 
lateral Interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
friendly  foreign  trading  nations,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Com.misslon  has  been  established 
as  a  regulatory  "watchdog." 

The  past  record  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  seeking  to  obtain  transportation  un- 
der competitive  pricing  procedures  has  been 
far  from  gratifying.  I  need  only  point  to 
recent  findings  by  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board  which  fixed  minimum  rates  which  the 
carriers  are  required  to  observe  in  the  car- 
riage of  cargo  for  the  military  air  command. 

Putting  this  in  the  bluntest  way  and  put- 
ting aside  self-interest,  the  new  untried  com- 
petitive pricing  proposals  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  have  the  tragic  consequence 
of  frustrating  or  limiting  construction  of  the 
vital  national  assets  represented  by  the 
technological  revolution  of  the  American 
cargollner  fleet. 

OUn    OTHER    MARITIME     SEGMENTS 

While  In  general  terms  our  national  cargo- 
liner  policy  and  Its  results  have  been  con- 
structive, the  United  States  has  muddled 
along  with  other  segments  of  our  merchant 
fieet — patching  here  and  patching  there — 
but  always  reluctant  to  fix  firmly  Its  marl- 
time  objectives,  to  develop  a  logical  cohesive 
over-all  maritime  policy  and  to  dedicate  the 
economic  resotu-ces  necessary  to  Implement 
it. 

The  three  decades  which  have  Intervened 
since  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
have  seen  many  changes  in  the  world-wide 
role  of  the  United  States  in  Its  foreign  trade 
and  In  the  relative  standing  of  Its  merchant 
marine  on  the  sea-lanes  of  the  world.  Thus, 
today : 

We  are  the  strongest  economic  and  mili- 
tary power  In  the  world  and  a  nation  'Which 
has  assumed  vast  International  commit- 
ments. 

As  a  consequence  of  World  War  II.  we  built 
and  stlU  possess  some  usable  remnants  of  a 
war-built  fleet. 

In  the  two  decades  after  World  War  II  the 
United  States  became  the  bread-basket  of 
the  world.  Cargo  preference  legislation  en- 
abled the  creation  of  a  U.S.  tramp  fleet  using 
war-built  ships  and  engaged  largely  in  the 
carriage  of  agricultural  aid  cargoes  at  sub- 
sidized rates. 

The  United  States  has  become  the  world's 
major  Importer  of  ores  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  U.S.  citizens  and  citizen  corpora- 
tions own  and  operate  many  ships  of  foreign 


registry  to  supply  some  of  the  cap.ability 
necessary  to  meet  these  rapidly  expanding 
demands. 

In  the  field  of  international  shipping  a 
major  revolution  has  taken  place  In  the  &i^e 
and  capability  of  bulk  carriers — but  with 
minor  exception  no  such  ships  have  been 
built  for  operation  under  the  U.S.  flag 

(Whereiis  cargo  tonnage  of  war-bulIt  ships 
was  of  10  15,000  capacity,  today  carriers  built 
or  building  range  up  to  250.000  tons  ) 

Tlie  domestic  fleet  went  to  war.  and  on  its 
return  found  that  It  could  not  meet  the  rate 
and  the  competition  of  other  modes  of 
transportation. 

Bud^^'etary  limit:ition,s  and  other  factors 
h.ive  severely  restricted  the  construction  of 
an  adoqu.ite  fleet  of  new  ships--and  only  the 
.subsidized  cargoliners  have  been  able  to  re- 
price significant  portions  of  their  fleet. 

Only  about  20  of  the  active  US.  mer- 
ch.int  fleet  is  modern— the  rest  consists  of 
World  War  II  ships  rapidly  approaching  ob- 
s;i!cscence. 

In  the  f.ice  of  the  sweeping  changes  in  our 
world  responsibilities,  in  our  foreign  trade, 
in  the  international  shipping  community  and 
in  the  modes  of  ocean  transpiortatlon.  the 
United  States  has  f.alled  to  come  to  grips  with 
its  maritime  problems,  to  redeflne  its  marl- 
time  objectives,  and  to  do  something  about 
them. 

During  the  two  decades  since  World  War 
II.  this  industry  h:;s  been  studied  to  death. 
The  classical  excuse  for  Inaction  by  each  suc- 
cessive national  administration  has  been  the 
commissioning  of  still  yet  another  study. 

Probably  the  most  unpleasant  aspect  of 
this  problem  to  our  national  administration 
is  that  if  the  United  States  wants  a  re- 
juvenated and  effective  merchant  marine, 
increased  appropriations  for  operating  as  well 
as  shipyard  support  will  be  required.  How- 
ever, compared  to  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
are  expending  in  space  and  In  other  support 
of  the  aerospace  industry,  the  Increases  are 
relatively  modest. 

Failures  of  the  past  years,  our  national  in- 
decision and  shortsighted  policies  have 
created  an  era  of  Ill-feeling  and  in  some  in- 
st.^nces  have  tempered  the  co-operation  of 
labor  to  technological  Innovation.  Given  a 
new  climate,  given  a  progressive  program, 
given  common  sense  and  realistic  adminis- 
tration in  national  policy,  the  United  States 
can  count  on  the  full  co-operation  of  Indus- 
try and  labor— both  of  which  have  tendered 
support  to  such  a  program. 

The  comprehensive  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  M.irttime  Advisory  Committee  which 
endorses  and  adopts  the  cost  parity  prin- 
ciples of  the  cargollner  program  provides  a 
realistic  blueprint  for  progress.  Using  this 
MAC  report  as  a  solid  basis,  a  well-rounded 
and  effective  national  maritime  policy  could 
readily  be  developed  by  including: 

PRESIDENTIAL    ACTIONS 

Reaffirmation  by  the  President  of  national 
interest  and  concern  with  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  a  strong  commercial  ship- 
building industry  followed  by: 

(1)  Adoption  of  the  MAC  report  and  the 
supplementary  recommendations  made  here- 
in; 

(2)  Commitment  to  a  flve-vear  budgetary' 
program  to  build  50  ships  a  year; 

(3)  Agreement  to  the  rebuilding  of  a  m.xl- 
ern,  effective  MSTS  nucleus  fleet  consisting 
of  the  best  military  and  commercial  designs: 

(4)  Instructons  to  government  agencies. 
Including  the  department  of  defense,  that  in 
order  to  develop  and  foster  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  regular  trade  route  senice!  gov- 
ernment-Impelled cargoes  should  be  made 
available  on  a  programmed  basis  and  shipped 
at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  and  not  subject 
to  destructive  cut-rate  competition. 

(5)  Establishment  as  promptly  as  feasible 
of  a  ready-reserve  cargollner  fleet,  available 
for  charter  to  their  previous  owners  so  that 
they  may  release  instantly  their  newer  and 
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more  aultable  ships  for  military  service  In 
pertods  of  emergency,  short  of  total  mobil- 
ization. _,  . 

(6)  Creation  of  a  small  but  experienced 
maritime  poUcy  committee  to  make  continu- 
ing recommendations  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress:  to  be  effective  this 
group  should  Include  representatives  of 
shipper  groups  and  the  military  ser%lces.  as 
well  as  government,  la*ior  and  industry. 

(7)  Commitment  to  a  substantially  ex- 
panded research  and  development  program 
tolntly  directed  by  industry  and  government. 
including  the  Armed  Forces— to  maintain 
and  Increase  the  present  impressive  rate  of 
technological  progress. 

UlBOa-MANAGEMZNT   SEIATIONS 

The  present  chaoUc  state  cannot  conUnue 
In  seagoing  labor  relations.  The  changes 
which  labor  and  management  have  repeat- 
edly suggested  would  be  accomplished  in 
eonslderaUon  of  an  effecUve  maritime  pro- 
gram to  Include: 

( 1 )  Strengthening  of  industry  groups  to 
SHlst  In  more  effective  coUecilve  bargain- 
ing*. 

(2)  agreement  by  labor  to  accept  techno- 
logical change; 

(3)  acceptance  in  advance  of  voluntary 
Arbitration  without  interruption  of  service. 
binding  on  all  parties,  for  the  settlement  of 
all  manning,  work  jurisdlcUon  or  other  sim- 
Uai  problems. 

■ZLAnONS  WTTH  THI  DOD 

The  privately-owned  United  States  mer- 
chant fleet  needs  to  move  forward  and  not 
backward.  It  needs  encouragement,  not  dis- 
couragement— partnership  and  not  isolation. 
Harmonious  concord  suid  not  strident  dis- 
cord. Meaningful  co-operation  and  not  apa- 
thetic sufferance.  The  maritime  industry 
snd  the  Department  of  Defense  cannot  pur- 
sue divergent  paths  toward  a  strong  defense 
program  and  still  arrive  at  a  strong  defense 
structure. 

To  this  end  both  sides  should  take  active 
steps  at  the  highest  levels  to  improve  com- 
munication and  understanding.  Recent 
steps  taken  by  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy 
Baldwin  and  certain  members  of  his  stall 
should  be  continued  and  extended.  Indus- 
try should  be  party  to  any  studies  directed 
towards  defining  future  maritime  needs  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Squally  Important,  we  will  need  skillful, 
dedicated  Government  administrators  with 
expertise  and  experience  in  ocean  transporta- 
tion to  help  clear  the  seas  of  our  past  patch- 
work of  maritime  policies.  Our  national  eco- 
nomic and  military  interests  require  that 
this  be  done.  Unless  this  Nation  is  willing 
to  abandon  its  role  as  the  defender  of  the 
rights  of  self-determination  by  free  nations. 
let  us  never  forget  that  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous merchant  marine  continues  to  be  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  national  strength. 
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Dr.  Wlttermans.  In  a  talk  before  the 
11th  Pacific  Science  Confess  In  Tokyo, 
said  that  education  has  made  Ameri- 
cans of  Chinese  and  Japanese  ancestrr 
attain  the  pinnacle  of  financial  success 
in  Hawaii,  and  that  "they  share  with  the 
Cauca.sians  the  social  prestige  which,  in 
the  United  States  tends  to  accompany 
wealth."  .    ^ 

News  of  Dr.  Elizabeh  Wltterman  s  in- 
teresting talk  appeared  in  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  of  August  3.  19G6.  I  .-sub- 
mit the  article  for  inclusion  in  the  Cor;- 

GRESSIOUAL   RECORD: 

TWAINS  Have  Met  Here.  Isle  Anthropologist 
Says 

Tokyo  —East  !s  east  and  west  Is  west,  but 
twalns  have  met  In  Hiwail.  according  to  a 
cultural  antJiropologl.sfs  talk  yesterday  at 
the  11th  Pacific  Science  C<^ngress. 

"Both  the  J.ipancse  and  Chinese  categories 
are  In  the  top  income  bracket,  and  they 
share  with  the  C-aucosi.ins  the  social  pres- 
tige which,  in  the  United  States  tends  to 
accomoanv  wealth,"  sa:d  Dr  Elizabeth  P. 
Wittermans  of  HonoluUrs  Ejust-WeFt  Center. 

ThU  came  about  partltilly  because  "Amer- 
ica's belief  m  equality  of  opportunity  under- 
lies the  establlshmpnt  of  Its  public  school 
system,"  she  said,  "and  education  has  been 
and  stlU  is  the  prime  channel  for  social 
climbing  In  the  Islands." 

Dr.  Wittermans.  who  was  born  in  Indo- 
neeia.  Is  married  to  an  associate  professor  of 
Bocloloscy  at  the  Unlvor.sity  of  Hawaii. 

Dr  Roland  Force,  director  of  the  Bishop 
Museum  and  head  of  the  230-member 
Hawaii  delegation,  said  that  Islanders  have 
given  150  to  170  papers  at  the  congress. 

Some  6.000  delegates,  two-thirds  of  them 
Japanese,  the  rest  from  60  countries,  have 
given  2,000  papers  during  the  past  two  weeks. 


zatlon  of  American  States  with  the  majority 
of  troops  supplied  by  this  country,  the  Peace 
Force  restored  order  and  security  and  then 
got  out — leaving  no  legacy  of  colonialism  or 
aggression.  Its  proudest  l>oast  was  that  if 
facilitated  a  genuinely  free  election  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  It  was  a  conspicuous 
success. 

Former  Provisional  President  Hector  Gar- 
cia-Godoy,  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
as  the  new  Dominican  Ambassador  In  Wash- 
ington, deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  carry- 
ing through  the  election;  but  despite  occas- 
ional differences  with  the  Peace  Force  he 
could  not  have  done  this  without  the  sta- 
bility It  provided.  Now  President  Joaquin 
Balaguer  is  showing  hlm.?elf  a  more  skillful 
executive  than  anyone  dared  hope,  tackling 
problems  of  social,  budgetary  and  military 
reform  with  the  helpful  cooperation  of 
former  President  Juan  Bosch. 

In  view  of  the  nmiors  that  continue  to 
poison  the  air  in  Santo  Domingo  about  pos- 
sible coups  by  right-wing  or  left-wing  ex- 
tremists, some  may  question  whether  the 
total  withdrawal  of  the  lAPF  so  soon  was 
wise.  Obviously  the  OAS  ought  to  stand 
ready  to  assist  against  any  violent  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  free  government  so  pain- 
fully established,  but  it  is  a  salutary  sign  of 
confidence  that  President  Balaguer  wants  his 
country  to  proceed  on  its  own  without  the 
crutch  of  the  Peace  Force.  From  what  is 
evident  so  far  this  story  that  started  as  a 
tragedy  has  had  a  happy  ending. 
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EdncatioB  It  Key  to  Sacceis  Attained  hj 
HawaujuBS  of  Asian  Ancestry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  BHATSUNAGA 

OF    HAW  An 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OPllEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
vocates of  increased  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation will  be  heartened  to  know  that 
one  of  Hawaii's  cultural  anthropologists. 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Wittermans.  has  found 
that  educatlcm  "has  been  tuid  still  Is  the 
prime  channel  for  social  climbing  In  the 
Islands." 


Honorable  Withdrawal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CJP 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONKECnCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  30,  1966 
Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  noted  with  pleasure  that  the  last 
soldier  of  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Force  had  left  the  Dominical  Republic. 
The  past  18  montiis  of  uncertainty  have 
bom  a  freely  elected  government  with 
promise. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  following  Wa.=!hington  Post  editorial 
of  today  on  the  "Honorable  With- 
drawal." 

Honorable  WrrHDRAWAL 

When  the  full  history  is  written  of  the  last 
18  months  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  an 
honorable  place  certainly  will  be  awarded  to 
the  Inter-.\mertcan  Pe.ice  Force.  Ck^ntro- 
versy  may  continue  to  swirl  around  the  inter- 
vention by  the  United  St.tles;  this  news- 
paper believes  that  In  the  circumstances  the 
action  was  nt-ce^s.iry  even  if  some  of  the 
methods  of  handling  the  crisis  were  open  to 
doubt.  But  there  will  be  very  little  question 
that  the  sl.'c-natioii  L\PF— composed  of  units 
from  the  United  States.  Brazil,  Costa  Rica. 
Honduras.  Nicaragua  and  Par.iguay— carried 
out  a  difficult  task  ef^ciently  and  humanely. 
Now  that  the  last  soldier  has  been  wlth- 
dravn,  the  tinusiuil  role  of  the  lAPF  deserves 
more  notice  elsewhere — particularly  aa  a 
Btlmuius  for  the  still  necessary  establish- 
ment of  permanent  peacekeeping  machinery 
In  the  Hemisphere.    Created  by  the  Organl- 


Constitution  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22, 1966 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  did  not  offi- 
cially pause  to  recognize  Constitution 
Day,  September  17.  A  notable  exception 
was  the  dynamic,  progressive  city  of 
North  Augusta  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  mayor,  the  Honorable  N.  F.  Man- 
ly, declared  Constitution  Day  In  North 
Augusta.  The  American  Legion,  com- 
manded by  Nathan  Wolfe,  arranged  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  commemorating 
the  signing  of  our  Constitution  and  pay- 
ing homage  to  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Everywhere  I  go  in  our  great  country 
people  ask  what  they  can  do  to  help  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  our  Republic.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  every  city  and  community  in 
the  United  States  would  fly  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  properly  observe  our  na- 
tional holidays  we  would  become  more 
aware  of  our  heritage  and  more  deter- 
mined to  preserve  It, 

North  Augusta,  on  September  17.  set 
a  good  example  for  every  community  in 
America.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  make  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  ceremonies  in  North  Au- 
gusta, and  under  leave  granted,  I  In- 
clude my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Address  by  Congressman  Dorn 
Our  Coiistltution  was  written  by  men  who 
were  personally  familiar  with  terror,  oppres- 
sion and  persecution.  They  were  determined 
to  have  a  written  document  which  would 
guarantee  representative  Government,  indi- 
vidual rights,  personal  dignity,  and  oppor- 


tunity. They  patterned  our  Constitution 
after  the  Christian  concept  of  Individual 
worth,  individual  dignity,  individual  impor- 
tance and  individual  freedom.  They  were 
determined  to  provide  for  the  American  peo- 
ple a  balanced  form  of  government  which 
would  nourish  property  rights,  opportunity, 
trial   by  Jury   and   peaceful   assembly. 

The  Founding  Fathers  who  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution and  Its  Bill  of  Rights  were  well 
versed  in  the  past  history  of  the  world.  They 
knew  government  from  the  days  of  Babylon 
through  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  They 
were  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  to 
maintain  our  independence  and  freedom 
there  must  t>e  a  guarantee  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  States  Rights.  They  believed  that 
the  best  method  of  preserving  individual 
rights  was  through  States  Rights  and  thus 
local  and  Individual  responsibility.  They 
wrote  the  greatest  document  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  Constitution  was  the  re- 
sult of  our  successful  American  Revolution 
for  independence. 

Our  forefathers  endured  Invasion,  torture, 
occupation  and  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Today  we  must  renew  our  faith 
in  the  Individual.  We  must  redlcate  our- 
selves to  the  Consttiution.  We  must  work 
and  labor  as  hard  to  preserve  our  Constitu- 
tion as  our  forefathers  who  gave  it  to  us. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  signers 
of  the  Constitution  from  South  Carolina. 
Pierce  Butler,  Charles  Plnckney,  Charles 
Cotesworth  Plnckney,  and  John  Rutledge. 
They  were  great,  noble  and  dedicated  pa- 
triots. 

SUPREME    COURT 

The  guarantees  of  Individual  freedom  and 
States  Rights  in  our  Constitution  are 
threatened  to-day  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
unparalleled  genius  of  our  forefathers  in 
creating  in  our  Constitution  the  delicate 
balance  of  powers  between  the  legisltalve, 
executive  and  Judiciary  branches  of  Govern- 
ment is  being  eroded  and  threatened  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  In  re- 
cent years  has  become  a  super  legislature. 
Through  Its  decisions  the  Supreme  Court  is 
writing  legislation  rather  than  interpreting 
the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  Is  writing  in 
substance,  decrees  which  could  become  a 
blueprint  for  centralized  Federal  power  over 
the  lives  of  individuals,  usurping  freedom 
and  paving  the  road  to  socialism  and  op- 
pression. In  one  of  its  most  recent  decisions, 
rather  than  protecting  the  Just  and  the  fair, 
it  protects  the  criminal,  the  lawless  and  those 
who  would  wreck  our  democratic  society  and 
free  institutions. 

Democracy,  In  order  to  survive,  must  be 
disciplined  and  must  practice  restraint. 
Those  who  love  their  country,  those  who  are 
loyal  and  dedicated,  those  who  discipline 
themselves  must  be  protected  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Law  and  order  is  necessary  for 
the  siu-vlval  of  freedom  even  in  the  "land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

The  American  people  can  preserve  the  bal- 
ance of  powers  created  in  our  Constitution 
by  a  concerted  effort  to  have  men  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  who  have  Judicial  ex- 
perience, men  who  are  dedicated  to  the  law, 
to  our  Constitution  and  to  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

Congress  can  and  must  set  the  qualifica- 
tions for  .appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
Congress  must  set  high  standards  for  ap- 
pointment and  reject  legislation  which  would 
result  In  unwarranted  usurpation  of  our 
rights  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

EXECUTIVE 

The.Executlve  Branch  today  has  Joined  the 
Supreme  Court  in  usvirplng  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  American  people.  The 
Executive,  since  depression  days,  has  grad- 
ually—slowly, but  surely — whittled  away  the 
rights  of  the  States,  communities  and  In- 
dividual freedom. 

The  Individual  today  lives  in  constant  fear 


of  harrassment  and  intimidation  by  an  ever- 
growing, ever  more  powerful  government  with 
overstaffed  executive  agencies,  boards  and 
bureaus,  created  by  the  Executive  depart- 
ment. The  executive  Department  reaches 
into  the  State  Capitols,  into  local  communi- 
ties and  Into  the  homes  of  our  people.  This 
is  a  growing  menace. 

Dr.  Galloway  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
a  recent  book  said  that  90  percent  of  all 
rules  and  regulations,  with  the  full  force  and 
Intent  of  law.  were  not  written  by  Congress, 
but  instead  were  written  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Interpretation  today  of  laws  by  un-elected 
officials  have  the  effect.  In  many  instances,  of 
Roman  decrees  over  the  lives  of  our  people. 

The  Executive  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government  today  is  the  moet  powerful  in 
the  entire  world.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution never  intended  for  the  Executive 
Branch  to  hold  such  awesome  power  over  the 
individual  lives  of  the  American  people. 
This  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Executive 
Branch  has  been  the  monopoly  of  no  one 
group  or  political  party.  This  trend  has  been 
constant  since  the  late  20's.  The  great  dan- 
ger In  excessive  power  wielded  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  or  the  Supreme  Court  Is  that 
the  power  of  Congress  will  be  destroyed,  thus 
usurping  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

The  American  people,  through  their  Con- 
gress, can  and  must  regain  control  over  the 
ever-growing  and  ever  more  powerful  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

CONGRESS 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended 
that  Congress  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  en- 
tire form  of  government.  The  Congress  is 
created  immediately  after  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution.  The  first  article  in  the  Con- 
stitution creates  the  Congress  with  a  House 
and  Senate.  In  the  Constitution  the  House 
of  Representatives  comes  first  elected  every 
two  years. 

The  preservation  of  individual  liberty  and 
property  rights  in  our  Country  today  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  Congress  and 
particularly  the  House  of  Representatives, 
elected  every  two  years.  A  Constitutional 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  a  4-year 
term  for  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  remove  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives one  step  further  from  the  people 
and  closer  to  the  Executive,  and  more  so  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  elected 
concurrently  with  the  Executive,  We  should 
preserve  our  constitutional  right  to  elect 
our  representatives  for  the  House  every 
two  years. 

Already  one  out  of  every  four  dollars  we 
earn  is  taken  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Already  it  Is  virtually  impossible  for  the  in- 
dividual to  reach  high  government  officials 
and  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  redress  for 
wrongs  and  errors  through  bureaucracy.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives continue  to  be  elected  every  two  years  If 
our  form  of  government  as  envisioned  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  is  to  be  maintained. 

Congress  must  consider  legislation  in  the 
cool,  calm  and  deliberative  atmosphere  of 
"Capitol  Hill" — not  imder  the  E>amoclean 
sword  of  the  Executive  or  the  Supreme  Court. 
Congress  must  legislate  for  the  people,  not 
for  the  Executive  cht  for  the  executive  agencies 
and  depmrtments. 

Congress  itself  must  police  its  own  mem- 
bership. Congress  must  reverse  the  trend 
of  permitting  huge  campaign  expenditures. 
Congress  should  set  up  a  grievance  commit- 
tee slnUlar  to  those  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Congress  must  adopt  a  code  of 
ethics  for  Its  Members  and  adhere  to  that 
code. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Our  Constitution,  as  written  by  the 
I\)undlng  Fathers,  has  made  it  possible  for 
America  to  tMcome  the  arsenal  ot  demo- 
cracy— the  heart  and  core  of  the  Free  World. 
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Our  Constitution,  with  Its  guarantee  of 
property  rights,  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
American  people  to  have  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  of  any  country  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  We  have  more  television  sets, 
more  radios,  more  automobiles,  more  dally 
circulation  of  newspapers,  more  of  the  ma- 
terial goods  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.  And  more  importantly,  we  have 
the  best  school  system,  more  churches,  more 
llbr.aries,  more  hospitals  than  all  the  rest  of 
the   world   combined. 

Our  capitalistic  system,  with  its  profit  mo- 
tive, has  provided  the  incentive  for  Amenc:i 
to  prosper  and  grow.  That  prosperity  u 
fighting  disease,  poverty  and  unrest  In  South 
Viet  Nam  and  In  the  undeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

Under  our  Constitution  our  forefathers 
cre.ued  out  of  the  most  undeveloped  area  in 
the  world  the  mtjst  highly  developed  civiliza- 
tion m  history.  That  same  Constitution  and 
that  s;ime  philosophy  apphed  to  the  un- 
developed countries,  could  liave  the  same 
result. 

SPACE    a(;e 

Basic  fundamental  principles  of  indr.Klu.I 
liberty,  of  freedom  and  Justice  are  the  .s.iiiie 
■yesterday,  today  and  forever.  ' 

There  are  those  who  say  that.  In  this  age  of 
astronautics  and  space  exploration,  there  ls 
not  time  to  consult  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  that  there  Is  not  time  for  the  in- 
dividual. In  this  age  of  growing  competition 
and  tensions,  there  is  more  need  for  emphasis 
on  the  individual  than  ever  before.  We  can 
conquer  space  only  If  that  Individual  who 
goes  Into  space  is  self-reliant,  can  think  for 
himself  and  knows  that  he  represents  a 
philosophy  and  a  society  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  Individual  liberty. 

The  Constitution,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
individual.  Is  being  challenged  In  the  blood, 
the  filth,  the  mire,  and  the  monsoons  of  a 
faraway  distant  land.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  clashing  today  in  South 
Viet  Nam  with  the  atheist  communist  aggres- 
sor. The  forces  of  totahtarianlsm  which 
would  destroy  our  Constitution  and  subvert 
the  individual  to  slavery  are  on  the  march 
in  Southeast  Asia,  We  will  not  withdraw.  We 
are  committed  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
South  Viet  Nam  and  rightly  so.  We  will  win! 
With  victory,  the  Constitution  with  its 
guarantees  of  trial  by  Jury,  property  rights 
and  individual  liberty,  will  become  more  real, 
not  only  to  the  American  people,  but  to  peo- 
ple the  world  over. 


Support  for  a  United  Nations  Peacekeep- 
ing Force 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  22.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  the 
sponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 721  which  would  put  the  Congress 
on  record  in  approving  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  United  Nations 
Peacekeeping  Force, 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  the 
National  Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States  proposed  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing an  international  peacekeeping 
force  at  the  International  Council  of 
Women  Conference  in  Iran  in  May  1966. 
At  the  covmcil's  conference  it  was  de- 
cided that  each  of  the  60  natinonal 
councils  would  study  the  resolution  and 
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it  would  be  put  to  a  vote  at  the  next 
meeting  in  London  In  September  1967. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
National  Council  of  Women  at  the  inter- 
national council: 
FATmNS        Ton        peacemaking— National 

CotTNCiL  or  Women  of  the  United  Statis, 

RKSOLXmON 

Reminded  daUy  of  the  many  and  varied 
kinds  ol  continuing  threats  to  peace 

Aware  al  the  inadequacies  In  present  pro- 
cedures for  settling  International  conflicts 
cognizant  of  the  need  for  the  United 
Hatlo'ns  to  respond  rapidly  to  an  interna- 
tional crisis  .  v,iio>. 
Recognizing  the  urgent  need  to  establish 
adequate  and  workable  peacekeeping  ma- 
chinery under  International  sponsorship 

Actoowledglng  that  ad  hoc  forces  are 
Often  inadequately  trained,  inefTective.  in- 
efficient and  econocUcally  wasteful 

AppUudlng.  nevertheless,  the  actions  taken 
or^ntemplat;Kl  by  many  countries  Including 
AiMtrla.  Canada.  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway. 
^«  liXltkly.  The  Netherlands  and  the 
Suited  kingdom  m  pioneering  In  the  des  g- 
SaU^  of  mTtlonal  military  contingents  to. 
SSe^m  united  Nations  peacekeeping  "^  °^, 
^nd    becau-e    the    NaUonal    CouncU    of 
Wocne«  of  the  United  States  has  always  w^- 
^med  the  strengthening,  expansion  and  im- 
^^ment  of   peacekeeping   machinery   we 
to^rf^   recoi^end  that  the  International 
Suncrof  women  suggest  that  the  following 
S^  tSien.  within  the  United  Nations  struc- 
ZrT^  positive  steps  towards  these  ends, 
T^t  n^ons  be  urged  to  designate  na- 
ti.S^    <^nunge°ta    of    civilian    police    and 
!S  f«^  ^th  special  training  who  can 
J^d  immediately  to  United  Nations  emer- 

^^^tTnT^  Nations  peacekeeping  ^ra- 
UOM  (not  undertaken  under  Chapter  VII  of 
S^Tc^arter)  be  assessed  and  that  gulden nes 
Se  developed  for  the  proper  and  e^ecUve  i^ 
^Unlted^atlons  peace  forces  m  thefuture^ 
That  the  secretary-General  s  ^'t^^f 
»«  strenirthened  so  that  it  is  In  a  better  posl- 
?of  to  I^vJL  the  secretary-General  on  the 
«^D«l«on  and  conduct  of  peacekcepUig 
!^S^ns  and  to  produce.  In  conjunction 
^^membeTsta^^lans  and  training  pro- 

SSis  to  ensure  that  P^'-^ff?^' n!i  "^^^ 
STbe  put  into  effect  quickly  and  be  con 
ducted  efficiently  and  economically. 

^t  a  study  by  UNITAB  of  P=^t  Unl.«l 
Nations    peacekeeping    experience    be    ap 
plauded  and  encouraged. 


John  L  O'Malley'i  Eloquent  Piece  on 
Labor 


EJTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 


or    M.\SS.\CHr SETTS 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  1966 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
recent  Labor  Day  program  of  the  out- 
standing Lawrence  Welk  television  show 
the  gifted  artist,  Aladdin,  featured  a  most 
StAordinary  poetic  nie^sage  on  labor 
by  my  neighbor  and  dear  friend  the  dis- 
tmgSshed  and  talented  writer,  Mr.  John 
E.  OTiialley.  of  Clinton,  Mass. 

Many  people  called  my  attentloti  to 
the  beauty,  impressiveness  and  Inspu^g 


quality  of  Mr  CMalley's  rare  opus  and 
the  effective  manner  in  which  it  was 
rendered  by  the  gifted  Alladin. 

I  was  so  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  admiring  comments  of  the  numerous 
people  who  spoke  to  me  about  the  matter 
that  I  immediately  called  Mr.  O'MaUey 
to    offer    my    heartiest    congratulations. 
When  I  requested  of  him  a  copy  of  his 
work  to  put  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  Members  of  Congre.ss  and  the  general 
public,  he  informed  me  that  he  did  not 
have  a  copy  of  it  at  present.    Fortunttcly. 
I  wa.s  able  to  obtain  a  copy  through  the 
courte-^v  of  the  distint;uished  leader  and 
artist.  Mr.  Lawrence  Welk.  who  upon  my 
request  eraciously  forwarded  me  a  copy. 
As  soon  as  I  read  this  tribute  to  labor 
I   realized   what   a  meanintxlul.  creative 
piece  of-*.ork  it  is,    Dunnu  my  life.  I  have 
hear  mar.v  movinsr  tributes  paid  to  labor 
and  workins?  people.     But  I  have  never 
read  anything  that  touched  and  moved 
me  so  deeply  as  th:.s  magnificent  work 
of  my  dear  friend.  John  OMalley.     Of 
course  I  should  not  be  surpri.'^ed  to  learn 
that    John     O'Malleys     i;>oetic     tribute 
"stole  the  shoW  and  was  so  well  written, 
because  he  has  been  a  newspaper  man. 
commentator,    and    feature    writer    for 
years,  and  his  writnig  have  always  ex- 
emplified the   hiehe.st   .'Standards. 

His  pieat  natural  pifts  have  been 
known  and  appreciated  by  very  many 
people  for  years.  So  in  a  sense,  while 
gratified,  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  exceptional  work  had  been  re- 
produced in  one  of  the  prcat  television 
shows  of  the  counti-y.  with  millions  and 
millions  of  Americans  li.-^tcning  in  to  the 
fine  Labor  Day  prociam.  privileged  and 
plca.sed  to  hear  this  thrilling,  yet  deeply 
spiritual,  stirring  tribute  to  the  ordinary, 
common  people  of  America  who.  by  the  r 
sweat,  toll  and  blood,  have  made  this 
Nation  what  it  Is  today. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  was  not 
surprised  Mr.  O-Malley's  piece  was  rec- 
ognized and  applauded  by  the  ma.stcrful 
Lawrence  Welk  on  national  television, 
and  that  is.  because  things  hkc  this  are 
more  or  less  indigenous  to  my  great 
hometown  of  Clinton. 

This  typicallv  American  community  is 
very  .small  in  area,  and  has  a  population 
of  but  a  little  over  12.000  people.    Over 
a  long  period  of  timo  now,  reaching  back 
Into  hi.storv,  this  small  town  and  its  sons 
and  daushters  in  many  fields  of  endeavor 
have  been  making  notable  contributions. 
Certainly,  there  has  been  no  community 
of  its  size  ani-uhcre  tliat  has  produced 
men  and  women  who  have  stood  out  in  so 
manv  wavs.  In  leadership,  rare  talent, 
creativity  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
so  manv   phases  of  public  and  private 
life  like"  the  people  of  my  great  home- 
town. Clinton,  Mass. 

John  Q-Malley,  running  true  to  the 
form  of  Clintonians.  Is  understandably 
proud  grateful  but  very  humble  about 
the  latest  honor  that  has  come  his  way 
for  what  was  a.ssuredly  one  of  his  most 
unusual  works. 

When  an  author  of  such  a  stirring 
piece  as  "Labor  Day"  cannot  produce  a 
copy  of  his  great  work,  it  is  rare  Indeed. 
It  Ulustrates  the  rudimentary  modesty 
and  humility  that  Is  a  characteristic  of 


John.  His  work  is  not  only  an  outstand- 
ing credit  to  himself,  but  also  to  the  town 
of  Clinton. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  piece  on  labor 
will  go  down  through  history.  It  will  be 
recited  again  and  again  for  very  many 
years  to  come  on  our  great  national 
Labor  Day  holiday,  dedicated  and  conse- 
created  to  working  people,  and  that  will 
be  something  memorable  for  America, 
for  John  O'Malley.  his  proud  family  and 
friends,  and  for  the  insphlng,  fruitful, 
patriotic  community  that  reared  him  and 
claims  him  with  such  genuine  pride  and 
affection. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  tms 
fine  piece  on  labor  together  with  Mr, 
Welk's  very  kind  letter  in  the  Record, 
Recit,\tion — "Labor  Day" 
(By  John  E,  O'Malley) 
The  first  Monday  in  September  is  a  holl- 
diy'   It  does  not  memorialize   a  battle,  nor 
honor  a  statesman.     It  glorifies  no  particular 
man  or  event.     It  has  been  set  aside  for  you 
and  me  ,  ,  ,  and  a  hundred  million  others  .  .  . 
in  a  land  that's  free,  ,.  . 

Labor  Day  is  Just  what  Its  name  says  It 
is— a  day  to  honor  labor— to  give  honor  and 
recognition  to  the  men  and  women,  who, 
from  the  day  the  Pilgrims  landed,  have 
earned  their  Uving  from  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  Their  names  are  lost  in  the  great 
book  of  time,  but  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
have  made  a  nation  sublime. 

Labor  Is  the  motive  power  of  America. 
Labor  lias  been  the  steam,  the  electricity, 
and  the  atom  power  of  progress  through  all 
of  our  history.  It  is  the  canvas  on  which 
has  been  painted.  In  glorious  color,  the  fu- 
sion of  many  races,  into  a  nation  of  one 
Kreat  ideal — the  freedom  of  man. 

Labor  was  the  magic  key  that  unlocked 
the  golden  wealth  from  the  Wlls  of  Cali- 
fornia to  sustoin  this  Nation  In  a  dark 
hour— the  key  that  h;\s  nourished  this  Na- 
tion with  wheat  from  the  mid-west— the  key 
that  cut.  and  milled,  the  lumber  from  the 
great  northwest,  to  build  a  million  homes— 
and  the  key  that  has  clothed  rich  and  poor 
alike,  with  the  cotton  from  the  south,  for 
the  mills  of  New  England. 

So  it  is  Uiat  cur  minds  go  back,  on  this 
day  to  the  hardy  adventurers  that  first 
landed  on  our  shores-to  the  hardy  fron- 
tiersmen who  first  set  a  plow  in  the  virgin 
prairies— to  the  hard-handed  men  who  laid 
the  first  keel  for  an  American  ship,  ■  •  • 

What  does  this  memory  teach  us?  Its 
lesson  for  all  Americans  that  must  never  be 
lost  We  know  how  great  our  Nation  is— Let 
us  conliuue  to  labor  to  keep  it  gre-at! 


Scpf ember  22,  1966 
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A  Guaranteed  Minimum  Income  for  All, 
Whether  They  Work  or  Not,  It  Now  a 
Definite  Threat 


September  14,  1966. 
MT  Dear  Mb.  Philbin:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  your  letter  of  September  6th.  'The 
Champagne  Music  Makers  and  I  are  de- 
lighted to  know  how  much  you  enjoy  our 
television  program,  and  hope  all  of  our  fu- 
ture efforts  continue  W  please  you. 

We  were  particularly  happy  to  know  that 
Mr.  John  E.  OM.illey— whose  Labor  Day  mes- 
sage was  presented  on  our  September  3rd 
telecast-is  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  yours. 
We  thought  his  work  was  outstiinding  and 
were  pleased  to  have  Aladdin  feature  it  on 
the  show.  Unfortunately,  we  have  only  » 
thermofax  copy  available  at  this  time,  but 
trust  you  will  be  able  to  use  this  in  your 
efforts  to  Include  the  work  In  the  Congres- 
sional RECORD.  I'm  sure  Mr.  O'^'^'l^y  ^''"^ 
be  proud  to  hear  his  work  wlU  be  thuB 
honored. 

Again,  OUT  thanks  for  your  Interest,  and 
with  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Musically  yotu-s, 

Lawrence  Welk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRESE.\T.\TIVF3 

Thursday.  September  22. 1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  it  be 
that  this  proud  Nation  is  on  the  thresh- 
old of  surrender  to  the  apostles  of  total 
welfarism?  Are  we.  here  in  the  land  of 
pride  and  self-respect,  about  to  adopt  as 
a  way  of  life  a  policy  of  rewarding  the 
drones,  the  lazy,  and  tlie  shiftless?  Have 
we  degenerated  to  the  point  that  our 
Government  will  soon  be  saying;  "Never 
you  mind  about  working,  about  saving, 
and  planning  for  your  futm-e.  Don't  be 
stupid:  just  remember  that  come  what 
may,  Uncle  Sam  will  take  care  of  you." 
Whether  realized  or  intended,  these  are 
some  of  the  byproducts  of  a  new  welfare 
bonanza  now  being  pushed. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  Govenunent- 
guaranteed  minimum  Income  for  all 
Americans,  whether  they  work  or  not. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  this  is 
sheer  fantasy — that  perhaps  someplace, 
but  never"  in  America,  can  that  happen. 
After  all— some  will  say— this  Is  a  land 
made  great  by  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  pioneers — where  the  hard  core  of 
our  character  and  strength  has  always 
been  nurtured  and  sustained  by  honest 
toil. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger  I  am 
speaking  of  is  not  a  fantasy.  It  is  real, 
and  it  is  imminent.  Let  us  see  what  the 
record  shows: 

In  his  Labor  Day  speech  in  Detroit,  the 
President  said: 

You  and  I  have  another  goal.  We  know 
that  the  America  we  dream  of  must  be  an 
America  where  every  citizen  can  earn  a 
guaranteed  annual  income  sufficient  to  meet 
his  basic  need.s,  I  pledge  you  that  we  wlU 
not  forget  this  goal. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  President  did 
not  spell  out  the  specifics  of  his  goal  and 
how  it  Is  to  be  accomplished.  Perhaps 
that  will  come  later.  A  good  many  in 
the  administration  have  embraced  the 
Idea  and  spelled  it  out  In  some  detail. 

A  feature  article,  written  by  the  highly 
respected  journalist,  Allen  L.  Otten, 
which  appeared  In  the  September  15, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
began  thus: 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  intrigued  with  a  far-reaching 
new  goal:  Ending  poverty  via  a  Government 
guarantee  of  a  minimum  Income  for  every 
American  family, 

Vietnam-induced  budget  strains  and  John- 
sonian political  caution  are  ruling  out  a 
direct  frontal  approach,  however.  In  favor 
of  a  more  gradual  sneaklng-up  on  the  ob- 
jective. 

Instead,  Mr.  Otten  anticipates  a  series 
of  smaller  moves  to  be  unveiled  hi  next 
January's  legislative  program  and  budg- 
et, to  patch  up  and  fatten  up  existing 
Government  programs  that  head  In  the 
same   direction:    bigger  social  security 


benefits,  a  modest  expansion  of  public - 
assistance  coverage  and  payments,  more 
rent  supplement  money  and  other  sub- 
sidies for  low-Income  families,  and  more 
public  employment  for  poor  people  who 
cannot  find  private  work. 

The  analysis  continues: 

Year  by  year,  the  theory  goes,  benefits  un- 
der these  and  other  programs  would  be  In- 
creased, and  more  and  more  poor  folk  would 
be  given  some  sort  of  help.  A  few  years 
hence,  it's  figured,  nlmopt  every  needy  family 
would  actually  be  getting  enovigli  govern- 
ment help  to  rise  out  of  poverty.  Thus  the 
end  result  would  be  much  the  saine  as  that 
of  the  negative  Income  tax  and  kindred 
schemes. 

A  White  House  aid  is  quoted  by  Otten 
assaying; 

There  Is  a  definite  desire  shaping  up — 
you  might  almost  say  a  consensus— to  try 
and  make  some  sort  of  payment  based  on  the 
fact  that  a  person  is  poor  and  can't  seem  to 
do  anything  about  It.  The  question  is  Just 
how  best  to  reach  that  system,  and  how 
fast, 

WILL      CONGRESS      BtTT      GUARANTEED      MINIMl'M 
INCOME    FOR    ALL? 

Thus  It  Is  reasoned  that  while  the  ad- 
ministration Is  Intrigued  with  the  direct 
payment  scheme  as  a  permanent  policy 
of  lifting  all  families  above  the  $3,000 
poverty  level,  cash  handout  for  no  work 
at  all  would  be  difficult  to  sell  to  a  Con- 
gress that  represents  a  work-oriented 
society. 

Now  Mr,  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the 
hesitation,  the  direct  method  Is  not  to  be 
ruled  out  In  favor  of  the  softer  touch.  In 
approaching  the  goal  of  a  total  welfare 
society.  The  negative  Income  tax  and 
the  guaranteed  minimum  Income — 
whether  the  recipient  works  or  not^ — has 
gained  many  converts  among  the  labor- 
socialist  element  In  our  society. 

It  Is  apparent  that  this  administration 
has  for  some  time  projected  trial  balloons 
in  a  number  of  undisguised  efforts  to 
soften  the  public  and  the  Congress,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  mammoth  break- 
through. The  probing  and  testing  proc- 
ess continues. 

This  technique  of  noiseless  gradualism 
In  achieving  otherwise  imacceptable 
schemes,  by  spoonfeeding  the  public  In 
driblets,  thereby  gradually  gaining  ac- 
ceptance. Is  nothing  new.  Many  highly 
suspect  programs  have  gained  accept- 
ance In  that  way,  aided  by  the  pour- 
ing of  additional  Federal  funds,  f.o,b.. 
Into  communities  as  a  special  Induce- 
ment. 

This  softening  technique  was  well  de- 
scribed by  the  poet,  who  put  It  this  way: 
Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  meln. 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
3ut  seen  too  oft.  familiar  with  Its  face. 
We  first  despise,  then  pity,  then  embrace, 

HIGH-LEVEL    SUPPORT 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  said  the  architects 
of  this  superwelfare  dream  have  sent  up 
trial  balloons  to  test  public  acceptance. 
Let  us  explore  what  has  been  done  and 
be  more  specific: 

A  report  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Public  Welfare,  a  12-man  panel  of  non- 
Govemment  experts,  2  years  ago,  con- 
tended It  Is  senseless  to  taUc  about  elimi- 
nating poverty  without  the  minimum  in- 
come   concept.    Tills    assurance    of    a 


minimum  level  of  Income  and  social  pro- 
tection Is  absolutely  essential,  reports  the 
council.  In  order  to  maintain  "a  basic 
floor  of  economic  security  for  all  Ameri- 
cans," 

A  National  Commi.sslon  on  Technology. 
Automation,  and  Economic  Procrcss.  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  called  for  a 
"minimum-income  allowance  "  or  a  "neg- 
ative income  tax  '  program. 

Persons  with  Incomes  below  a  given 
level  would,  according  to  the  report,  "re- 
ceive a  tax  rebate  or  a  cash  allowance, 
just  as  persons  with  incomes  above  ex- 
emption levels  pay  taxes." 

The  council  estimated  the  cost  at  f:om 
S2  billion  per  year,  with  some  versions 
costing  up  to  $20  billion. 

Early  this  year  this  grandiose  welfare- 
state  approach  got  an  approving  nod 
from  Capitol  Hill  when  a  committee  re- 
port from  the  150-member  Hou."=e  demo- 
cratic study  group  demanded  that  Gov- 
ernment "begin  to  provide  a  minimum 
income  for  everyone." 

Here  is  one  description  of  how  a  nega- 
tive income  tax  would  work:  Require  a 
report  on  income  of  all  families,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  or  If  they  have  no  income. 
Then,  for  those  with  Income  under  a 
"poverty  level,"  send  a  monthly  check 
from  the  US,  Treasury  to  assure  a  min- 
imum income. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  If  the  goal 
Is  to  raise  all  Incomes  to  a  minimum  of 
$3,000  annually,  the  cost  per  year  would 
be  about  $12  billion — to  begin  with.  If 
the  minimum  should  be  raised  to  $4,000, 
the  cost  would  jump  to  $25  billion.  At 
$5,000,  it  would  be  $40  billion.  This  re- 
minds that  Joseph  Stalin  once  quipped 
that  the  United  States  was  the  only  na- 
tion In  the  world  rich  enough  to  afford 
socialism. 

It  would  thus  seem  clear  that  this 
proposal,  fantastic  as  It  may  sound.  Is  the 
ultimate  of  the  great  welfare  society. 
Let  us  see  who  some  of  its  supporters  are. 
Sargent  Shrlver.  Director  of  OEO.  em- 
braces the  negative  Income  tax.  He 
would  turn  the  Income  tax  system  Into 
a  wondrous  handout  for  all  making  below 
$3,100  a  year.  A  scheme  to  take  from 
the  haves  and  give  to  the  have-nots. 

Thus  we  have  a  man  high  In  the  coun- 
cils of  Government,  plugging  for  a  dole, 
with  no  strings  attached — an  undisguised 
wholesale  handout. 

But  Shriver's  brainstorm  Is  not  with- 
out high-powered  support.  Take  Milton 
Friedman,  the  well-known  economist  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  His  plan  Is 
a  bit  more  modest.  This  professor  pro- 
poses that  the  Federal  Government  set  a 
$3,000  yearly  Income  as  a  minimum  for  a 
family  of  four,  and  pay  a  man  50  percent 
of  the  difference  if  he  falls  below  that 
figure:  to  give  him  100  percent,  reasons 
Fiiedman.  would  deaden  his  Incentive. 

The  guaranteed  minimum  income  Is 
espoused  by  Columbia  Social  Work  Prof, 
Richard  Cloward,  He  disdained  the 
stigma  of  welfare,  which  somehow  he 
seems  to  think  would  be  erased  If  the 
handouts  are  bigger  and  a  part  of  a  glori- 
fied guaranteed  income  scheme. 

To  achieve  this,  Cloward  has  called  for 
crisis  and  disruption — which  he  feels 
could  happen  if  millions  of  the  poor 
would  be  directed  to  claim  all  the  benefits 
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to  which  he  says  they  are  entitled  under 
existing  programs.  The  professor  main- 
tains this  would  so  overload  welfare  rolls 
that  Congress  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  enact  a  guaranteed  minimum  income. 
Listen  to  this:  A  section  of  an  eco- 
nomic report  by  the  President  s  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers,  headed  by  Gard- 
ner Ackley,  said  the  negative  income  tax 
"could  be  administered  on  a  universal 
basis  for  all  the  poor  and  would  be  the 
most  direct  approach  to  reducing  pov- 
erty." 

Walter  Reuther.  of  AFL-CIO.  has 
given  minimum  income  for  all  his  warm- 
est blessing.  That  labor  leader's  past 
record  shows  him  to  be  no  piker  when  it 
comes  to  redistribution  of  the  wealth  by 
taking  from  the  haves  and  giving  to 
the  have-nots. 

Early  this  month  the  idea  of  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  of  a  minimum  income 
for  every  American  family  was  endorsed 
by  Harvard  economist  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith,  supported  by  New  York  Mayor 
John  Landsay. 

WHAT    WILL    THB     PRESIDENT    EECOMMEITO? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  cited  some  of  the 
more  prominent  people  who  have  em- 
braced this  monstrous  scheme.  And  I 
have  cited  the  recommendations  of  blue 
ribbon  commissions — one  appointed  by 
the  President  and  another  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. In  addition,  most  of  the  more 
radical  civil  rights  leaders  have  grabbed 
the  minimum  income  idea  and  put  their 
))|-ands  on  it. 

It  now  remains  for  the  President  to 
translate  his  commitment  into  action. 
Is  the  President  prepared  to  risk  the 
"bold  new  direction"  by  unfolding  the 
mlniTTiiim  income  approach  and  ask  th? 
Congress  to  approve  massive  cash  hand- 
outs to  people  for  no  work  at  all.  merely 
to  make  the  recipients  less  poor?  Is 
that  what  the  President  has  in  mind? 

The  alternative  will  presumably  be  to 
continue  the  nibbUng  process,  by  ex- 
tending and  expanding  existing  pro- 
grams, and  feeding  new  ones  into  the 
legislative  hopper  as  they  are  hatched 
out  by  the  social  planners.  This  meth- 
od has  been  remarkably  successful  under 
a  subservient  Congress  during  the  past 
2  years.  Under  it.  the  administration 
has  added  Increment  after  increment  to 
a  imiversal  minimum  income  through 
Federal  handouts. 

SPFNDINa      MONET      HAS      NOT     REDUCED      RELIEF 
•  ROLLS 

Certainly  the  multitude  of  so-called 
antipoverty  projects,  along  with  scores 
of  WPA-type  make-work  and  other  pro- 
grams— costing  billions— have  utterly 
failed  to  reduce  the  welfare  load. 

The  fact  is  that  despite  the  30  years  of 
social  legislation,  capped  recently  by  the 
most  generous  spending  schemes  in  his- 
tory, the  welfare  roUs  continue  to  grow, 
faster  than  ever. 

There  are  now  7,400.000  Americans  on 
public  assistance — or  a  42-percent  in- 
crease since  1950.  and  that  tells  but  a 
part  of  the  story.  As  the  Government 
has  produced  new  welfare  approaches, 
more  and  more  people  manage  to  qualify. 
In  many  instances  new  ones  have  served 
to  encoxirage  illegitimate  children  in 
order  to  qualify  for  bigger  we^are 
checks. 


A  news  report  from  Los  Angeles  tells 
of  a  married  couple  which  came  to  a 
judge  to  discuss  a  divorce.  They  had  six 
children  and  another  on  the  way.  They 
were  still  devoted  and  after  questioning 
they  confessed  the  only  reason  for  a  di- 
vorce was  to  qualify  for  welfare  money. 
They  explained  that  oncejlivorced,  the 
mother  would  become  eligible  to  draw 
$300  per  month  in  welfare.  Tiie  father 
was  making  only  $250  a  month  at  his 

job. 

There  was  a  time,  within  the  memory 
of  many  now  living,  when  normally  wel- 
fare burdens  were  borne  locally.  But 
that  solution  has  become  old-fashioned. 
Political  harvests  were  to  be  reaped  by 
channeling  Federal  funds  into  the  slums 
and  ghettos,  thereby  relieving?  much  of 
the  traditional  local  responsibility  and 
shifting  more  dependence  upon  the  great 
white  father  in  Washington. 

Already  this  course  of  action  has  ex- 
posed many  Ingrates.  Having  had  a 
taste  of  Federal  and  local  goodies,  the 
presr,  reports  many  able-bodied  recipi- 
ents mouthing  hatred  and  defiance  be- 
cause they  are  not  getting  enough.  They 
insist  the  Government  is  short-potting 
them. 

Thus  a  new  segment  of  the  great  wel- 
fare society  has  evolved,  making  the  re- 
ceiving of  handouts  a  way  of  life  for 
them.    Many  of  them  insist  on  traveling 

Walter  Reuther  has  been  pushing  hard 
to  get  this  class  of  our  society  to  orga- 
nize in  order  to  bring  greater  pres.sure 
in  favor  of  more  Government  help.  The 
Ford  Foundation  has  tossed  in  a  few  mil- 
lion to  help  the  cau.se.  according  to  the 
press. 

Organizing  the  iX)or  is  already  takmg 
place.  Only  recently  several  thousand 
reliefers,  in  a  protest  against  the  "indig- 
nities" of  the  present  welfare  system, 
marched  on  city  halls  and  State  capitols 
in  scores  of  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Earlier  this  month  relief  customers  in 
19  cities  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York 
demonstrated,  simultaneou.sly.  under  di- 
rections from  a  new  group  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  caUed  the  Poverty-Rights  Ac- 
tion Center.  The  have-nots— their  ap- 
petites whetted  by  handouts  and  solici- 
tude aplenty— are  organizing.  They  in- 
sist that  relief  is  now  a  matter  of  right, 
and  many  of  them  now  insist  they  be 
consulted  about  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  what  they  get. 

THE    CR.*DUAL    .SNE.^KING-1IP    TECHNIQITE 

I  have  said  that  if  the  President  does 
not  shoot  for  the  moon  in  the  friendly 
skies  of  zooming  welfare  by  tr>-ing  to  sell 
the  minimum  income  concept  to  the  next 
Congress,  he  is  expected  to  continue  the 
programs  now  in  effect,  plus  a  few  new 
ones.  Among  the  many  "gradual  sneak- 
ing-up  '  projects  which  were  "first  de- 
spised, then  pitied,  then  embraced,"  have 
been  a  score  of  blank -check  antipoverty 
schemes,  along  with  such  ventures  as 
compulsory  medicare — for  the  million- 
aire and  pauper  alike — food  stamps,  rent 
subsidies,  a  vast  expansion  of  unem- 
ployment insurance,  plus  an  array  of 
specials  to  deal  with  "pockets  of  pov- 
erty." 

All  of  these  goodies  have  created  a 
veritable  administrative  nightmare,  fea- 


turing confusion,  waste  and  duplica- 
tions unsurpassed.  It  can  be  said  cate- 
gorically that  never  in  history  has  so 
much  authority  and  discretion  in  spend- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money  been  delegated 
by  the  Congress  to  executive  agencies. 
It  opens  a  pandora  box  for  favoritism, 
incompetence,  waste  and  extravagance. 
This  is  not  to  say  a  modicum  of  good 
has  not  come  from  some  of  these  anti- 
poverty  practices.  By  spending  enough, 
orchids  can  be  made  to  grow  at  the 
South  Pole.  The  issue  is  not  whether 
society  should  aid  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate. All  right-thinking  Americans 
favor  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  methods 
and  the  area  of  responsibility. 

So  often  in  the  hands  of  overambi- 
tious  bureaucrats,  with  loose-end  or  no 
guidelines,  10 -ton  trucks  are  employed 
to  do  the  work  of  half-ton  pick-ups. 
Evidence  is  mounting  of  million-dollar 
prices  being  paid  for  thousand-dollar 
remedies.  For  examplef«early  $10,000 
is  paid  to  train  one  drop-out  Job  Corps- 
man  for  1  year.  Yet,  since  the  money 
comes  from  Washington  the  bewildered 
public  grudgingly  goes  along. 

It  is  believed  most  people  whose  tax 
money  pays  the  bills  would  prefer  that 
all  relief  be  initiated  and  fully  adminis- 
tered by  local  people  on  the  local  level, 
with  outside  help  to  deal  with  extraor- 
dinary situations.  Many  local  charity 
requirements  can  and  should  be  shared 
by  local  churches.  Red  Cross,  Salvation 
Army,  Community  Chests,  and  scores  of 
other  time-tested  and  respected  chari- 
ties. 

But  since  widespread  poverty  was  for- 
mally discovered  in  this  country  some  3 
years  ago,  the  millions  of  Americans 
found  out,  for  the  first  time,  that  they 
were  economically  sick,  a  variety  of 
magic  treatments  sprang  up  overnight. 
Political  medicine  men  were  recruited, 
and  the  Congress  was  asked  to  foot  the 
bills,  costing  billions,  for  prescriptions 
never  before  heard  of. 

A  hasty  review  of  some  of  these  more 
ingenious  concoctions  is  revealing.  A 
multibillion-dollar  progi-am  for  depressed 
areas  soon  became  discredited  by  waste 
and  favoritism,  was  dropped  and  then 
continued. 

A  $1  billion  glorified  12-State  depressed 
area  project  for  Appalachia  superim- 
posed upon  a  dozen  others,  was  rammed 
through  the  Congress. 

A  $100  million  food  stamp  program  was 
approved.  This  year  $140  million  was 
authorized.  A  supermarket  reports  the 
best  grades  of  beef  and  the  most  expen- 
sive grocery  brands  are  sold  to  food  stamp 
holders.  The  program,  which  has  good 
points  to  recommend  it,  has  built-in  de- 
vices for  abuse  and  favoritism.  In  the 
face  of  rather  obscure  guidelines  to  de- 
termine eligibility,  there  is  no  way  to  esti- 
mate how  many  deliberately  avoid  work 
or  other  means  of  self-improvement,  lest 
lest  they  lose  eligibility  for  stamps. 

A  unique  program  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment pay  part  of  rent  bills  for  selected 
lower  income  people,  was  rammed 
through  the  Congress  accompanied  by 
unprecedented  armtwisting.  The  cost^- 
if  continued  and  expanded,  as  ex- 
pected—will run  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  will  dull  the 
desire  for  homeownership.    At  the  same 
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time,  these  rent  supplements  are  urged 
by  Robert  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  as  a  device  to 
force  integration  in  middle-Income 
.  neighborhoods.  Some  call  it  "integra- 
tion by  scatteration." 

Another  administration  favorite  device 
to  force  more  money — Federal  and  other- 
wise— into  lower  income  brackets,  is 
an  expanded  imemployment  insmance 
package. 

Not  content  with  coverage  for  those 
who  lost  jobs  due  to  no  fault  of  their 
own — as  practiced  in  many  States — a 
joint  administration-AFL-CIO  diive  is 
being  waged  to  wipe  out  State  controls, 
apply  liberalized  Federal  standards,  and 
pay  high-level  compensation  for  up  to  52 
weeks,  even  when  the  unemployment  Is 
voluntarj'. 

As  proposed,  the  plan  would  ultimately 
cost  Texas  employers,  alone,  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  annually  in  unem- 
plojinent  taxes.  The  plan  would  create 
a  massive  welfare  program  out  of  job- 
lessness. It  would  treat  the  loafers  and 
the  lazy  the  same  as  the  deserving.  It 
would  allow  unscrupulous  claimants  to 
make  a  racket  out  of  jobless  benefits. 

These  and  other  welfare  bonanzas,  ap- 
proved or  pending,  costing  billions,  have 
been  advanced  despite  the  warnings  of 
creeping  Inflation  induced  by  repeated 
annual  deficits. 

Finally,  however,  the  stark  reality  of 
inflation  is  being  belatedly  recognized. 
At  the  present  rate  of  consumer  price  in- 
crease, today's  dollar  will  dwindle  to  half 
its  present  size  in  14  years. 

Only  recently  the  President  called  for 
certain  brakes  against  inflation,  includ- 
ing a  $3  billion  cut  in  his  programs — 
without  specifying  which  he  would  re- 
duce or  eliminate.  Some  of  his  advisers 
are  said  to  prefer  a  tax  cut.  But  a  long 
series  of  deficits  having  admittedly 
helped  to  bring  on  more  inflation,  one  or 
two  spending  cuts,  plus  a  tax  cut,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  immediately  aflfect 
accumulated  pressures,  to  any  noticeable 
extent.  Inflation  is  an  obstinate,  vicious 
thing  which  cannot  be  turned  on  or  off 
like  the  water  in  a  hydrant. 

PEOPLE    MUST    BE    INFORMED 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  help  finance  these  pro- 
grams the  Congress  has  spent  $36  billion 
more  than  was  taken  in  during  the  past 
6  years,  and  has  upped  the  public  debt 
to  nearly  $330  bilUon.  And  now  some 
people  wonder  why  we  have  Inflation. 

In  the  face  of  these  developments,  a 
costly  mlnimimi  income  for  all  is  being 
weighed  In  the  balance.  Surely  the  Pres- 
ident will  not  want  to  add  to  future 
deficits  while  a  war  is  being  waged  and 
he  is  asking  for  cuts  in  his  programs. 
And  surely  the  Congress  will  not  want  to 
saddle  the  American  people  with  more 
welfare  burdens. 

The  people  know  that  sending  out  Fed- 
eral checks  will  not  stop  poverty.  They 
know  that  the  only  real  answer  must 
come  from  work — creative,  productive 
work.  And  the  Government  can  render 
Its  most  useful  assistance  by  pursuing 
tJolicles  which  encourage  business  devel- 
opment and  more  job  opportunities,  in 
the  framework  of  competitive  free  enter- 
prise. 


There  are  many  people  In  this  country 
who,  if  given  the  opportunity,  would  em- 
phatically endorse  the  thought  contained 
In  this  expression  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

You  cannot  permanently  help  a  man  by 
doing  for  him  that  which  he  can  and  should 
do  for  himself. 

The  proposed  guaranteed  minimum  in- 
come for  all  Americans  regardless  of 
whether  they  work,  must  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  and  then  appraised  in 
the  light  of  the  probable  effects  such  a 
change-over  would  be  calculated  to 
bring. 

The  people  must  face  up  to  the  mat- 
ter of  whether  they  want  to  underwrite 
a  new  exclusive  society  composed  of 
wards  of  the  Government.  And  the  peo- 
ple must  reckon  with  the  vulnerability  of 
this  new  class  to  the  rantings  of  vote- 
hungry  politicians  throughout  the  fu- 
ture— pitting  the  have-nots  against  the 
haves. 


Nisei  Brothers  Give  Lives  in  Military 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
expectation  of  possible  bad  news  because 
ones  loved  one  is  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  does  not  make  the  loss  any  easier 
to  boar  when  one  actually  receives  such 
news.  And  for  some,  news  of  the  loss  of 
a  loved  one  is  almost  too  great  to  bear — 
because  it  is  received  more  than  once. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunzo  Nagato  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  recently  lost  their  second 
son  in  the  military  service. 

Tlielr  oldest  son,  Fumitake,  was  killed 
in  battle  while  serving  with  the  famed 
442nd  Regimental  Combat  Team  of 
World  War  n.  He  was  buried  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  In  June  1945  in  honor  of 
all  Nisei  GI's  who  gave  their  lives  in 
World  War  n.  And  now,  21  years  later, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nagato's  second  son,  1st 
Sgt.  Yoshiiwa  Nagato.  met  death  In  Viet- 
nam when  the  plane  in  which  he  was 
riding  collided  with  another  plane  during 
an  infantry  operation  and  crashed. 

My  heart  reaches  out  to  his  aged  par- 
ents who  are  once  again  experiencing  the 
hiconsolable  grief  of  having  lost  a  son 
in  the  military  service,  and  also  to  his 
widow,  Kiyoko,  who  lives  in  Honolulu 
with  son  Michael  and  daughter  Karen. 

The  Nagato  families'  latest  bereave- 
ment was  the  subject  of  a  recent  news- 
paper article  in  the  "Kashu  Mainichi"— 
California  Daily  News.  The  September 
1,  1966  article  is  submitted  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  : 
(From  the  Kashu  Malnlchl  (California  Dally 
News)  Sept.  1,  19661 

IssEi  Parents  Lose  Two  Sons  in  Wars 
In    a    quiet,    private    service   at    Plymouth 
Congregational    Church    in    Montebcllo,    1st 
Sgt.  Yochliwa  Nagato  wae  remembered  this 
week. 

Memorial  service  for  the  37-year-old  vet- 


eran of  two  wars  were  held  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Nomura  of  the  church. 

Nagato  wa«  Wiled  In  Vietnam  on  July  19 
when  a  light  plane  he  was  ndlng  on  forwMrd 
air  control  work  in  connection  with  infantry 
operations  collided  with  another  aircraft  and 
cra-shed. 

Yoshiiwa.  born  In  Westmorel.-ina,  C.iUfor- 
nia  was  the  second  son  of  Bunzo  and  Take 
Nagato,  who  farmed  !n  Imperial  Valley  in 
prewar  days.  He  w.^us  the  second  son  of  the 
Issel  p.iir  to  give  his  life  in  Uie  service  of  his 
country. 

During  World  War  II,  Fumitake  Nagato. 
oldest  son  of  the  Nagato  family,  w:vs  killed 
In  action  In  France  In  Oct.  1944  while  serv- 
ing With  the  442nd  Regimental  Combat  Team. 
Fumitake  was  buried  at  the  Ari.ngton  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  June  1945  In  honor  to  all 
Nisei  GIs  who  gave  their  lives  In  WW  II. 

The  elderly  N.igatos  now  live  at  3445  WhU- 
tier  Blvd..  in  Los  Angeles.  They  said  they 
s.iw  the  news  film  of  the  crash  of  the  light 
plane  on  television  but  the  newscaster  re- 
leased no  names  of  victims  at  the  time. 

The  irony  of  the  tragic  ending  of  Yoshiiwa's 
c.ireer  in  the  army  is  perhaps,  that  w.is  serv- 
ing his  19th  year  and  was  one  year  away  from 
retirement. 

He  first  went  to  Vietnam.  In  January  of 
this  year,  according  to  his  widow.  Kly'oko, 
who  lives  In  Honolulu  with  sou  Michael  and 
daughter  Karen. 

She  said  that  in  a  recent  letter  her  hus- 
band Indicated  he  would  return  to  Honolulu 
for  rest  and  recreation  In  lat«  August  or 
early  September. 

Mrs.  Nagato,  a  native  of  Japan,  where  she 
met  and  married  Yoshiiwa.  said  her  husband 
served  10  years  In  Japan. 

She  said  she  Joined  him  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks m  Honolulu  In  Janu.ary  1965  and  a 
year  later  he  was  as&lgned  to  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Yoshiiwa's  other  sunlvors  In  the  South- 
land are  Lincoln  Masatokl.  a  brother  who 
lives  In  Monterey  Park,  and  sisters  Mdmes. 
Yurtko  Tachino  of  Virginia.  Mleko  Miyata  of 
San  Diego  and  Iseko  Hlgashl  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Don  Irwin  Reports 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECnCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1.  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
issuing  a  report  on  the  tabulated  results 
of  a  questionnaire  which  I  mailed  out  in 
June.  My  opinion  poll  was  sent  to  about 
170,000  persons,  every  hou-sehold  in  my 
congressional  district.  The  returns 
numbered  almost  13,000.  It  was  most 
gratifjing  to  have  so  many  responses, 
particularly  when  one  realizes  that  the 
returned  ballot  in  many  instances  repre- 
sented two  or  more  voters  in  a  family. 

Many  of  the  answers  to  my  poll  com- 
plemented those  which  have  been  given 
in  national  polls,  but  there  were  also 
some  surprises.  Of  most  Interest  were 
the  results  on  the  question  on  Vietnam. 
While  I  do  not  regard  13,000  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  as  being  a  conclusive  re- 
sidt  in  a  congressional  district  with  more 
than  500.000  pecHJle,  I  do  believe  the 
thinking  demonstrated  by  the  amswers 
indicates  that  our  people  realize,  as  un- 
pleasant as  it  may  be.  that  we  must 
stand  our  ground  and  clearly  show  the 
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Communists  that  we  cannot  be  driven 
from  the  field  In  Vietnam^  And  to  this 
I  might  add  the  personal  note  that  I 
fully  understand  the  position  of  those 
who  think  we  should  pull  out  of  Vietnam 
but  I  feel  that  If  we  falter,  we  Invite  fur- 
ther aggressions  by  subversion  in  south- 
east Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
The   general   summary   of  my   report 

follows : 

Don    Irwin    Reports 

Tabulation  of  my  June  questionnaire  has 
been  completed  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
nearly  13.000  persons  who  answered  it.  I 
was  qiUte  pleased  that  about  4.000  more  peo- 
ple responded  to  the  June  questionnaire 
than  to  the  one  I  sent  out  last  summer  and 
got  9.000  replies.  The  June  questionnaire 
waa  much  more  extensive.  I  think,  In  some 
ways  and  this  poeslbly  accounts  for  the  In- 
creased number  of  responses. 

In  any  event,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said 
In  my  moat  recent  newsletter:  Many  of  the 
queetlonnalree  showed  care  and  conscien- 
tiousness and  I  hope  the  next  one  I  send  out 
brings  still  a  greater  re8F>on6e. 

I  promised  to  sununarize  the  results  for 
you  and  will  do  so  In  this  special  report. 
Many  of  you.  perhaps,  have  already  read 
news  stories  about  the  questionnaire's  find- 
ings but  for  your  convenience  all  of  them  will 
be  briefed  for  you  in  this  report. 

One  trf  the  questions  I  asked  you  was  this : 
What  kind  of  policy  do  you  think  the  United 
States  should  follow  In  Vietnam?  More  of 
you  favored  Increased  lx)nxbing  of  North 
Vietnam  targets  over  any  other  alternatives, 
but  your  replies  were  widely-divided  none- 
theless. Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  replies 
favored  stepped-up  bombing  attacks.  18  per 
cent  urged  continuation  of  present  policy, 
and  16  per  cent  advocated  all-out  atack  on 
North  Vietnam,  even  at  the  risk  of  war  with 
Red  China.  Twelve  per  cent  thought  we 
should  pull  out  of  Vietnam  entirely  and 
three  per  cent  Implied  we  should  hold  only 
the  coastal  enclaves  in  fx>pulated  areas. 

On  the  draft  question,  more  than  half  of 
the  replies — 63  per  cent  In  all — recommended 
scrapping  the  present  draft  system  in  favor 
of  universal  training. 

More  than  half  of  you  replying  to  the 
questionnaire  also  thought  we  should  expand 
our  trade  with  Russia  and  Communist  na- 
tions at  Eastern  Europe,  if  only  on  a  re- 
stricted and  non-mllltaxy  basis.  But  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  replies  turned  thumbs 
down  on  doing  any  buslneee  with  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  limited  or  otherwise. 

There  was  little  doubt  about  how  you  felt 
about  higher  personal  and  corporate  income 
taxes  as  an  effort  towards  halting  rising 
prices.  Tou  Indicated  by  an  overwhelming 
08  per  cent  you  wanted  no  tax  boosts. 

The  questionnaire  also  asked  three  ques- 
tions relating  to  Communist  China  and  a 
siuptlslng  48  per  cent  of  the  replies  Indi- 
cated they  favored  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  providing  For- 
mosa did  not  lose  Its  seat. 

But  by  the  same  token.  46  per  cent  of  the 
responses  also  voiced  their  opposition  to  any 
recognition  of  Red  China  by  the  United 
States.  And  on  a  question  relating  to  "con- 
tainment but  not  Isolation"  of  Red  China. 
ea  per  cent  of  the  replies  favored  such  a 
poUcy. 

Questionnaire  replies  also  were  overwhelm- 
ingly In  favor  of  federal  safety  standards  for 
automobiles,  with  73  per  cent  urging  such 
standards.  There  was  close  division  m  the 
replies  on  the  question  of  whether  a  new 
cabinet-level  Department  of  Transportation 
should  be  created.  Forty  per  cent  said  "yes" 
and  31  per  cent  opposed  the  idea.  But  17 
per  cent  couldn't  make  up  their  minds  one 
way  or  the  other  on  the  Idea. 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion, too.  regarding  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  state,  the  federal  government  or  private 
capital  should  be  charged  with  the  respon- 


sibility for  providing  better  urb.m  m.ws  trans- 
portation. 

Many  of  the  replies  cited  more  thaji  one 
choice,  some  feeling  such  improvement 
should  be  a  Joint  state-federal  responsibil- 
ity and  others  indicating  the  Job  should  be 
done  by  the  federal  government  in  conjunc- 
tion with  private  capital  .\nd  m.^ny  sug- 
gested all  triree  should  pitch  in  to  get  the  Job 
done  and  some  wanted  only  private  capital  to 
be  used  On  a  percentage  basi.s.  iiowever,  52 
per  cent  said  it  was  the  state'.s  responsibility, 
43  per  cent  said  the  federal  government 
should  bear  the  burden,  and  an  even  50  per 
cent  voted  for  private  capital 

Another  question  a.skcd  was  this  one:  Do 
you  think  that  Congress  sliould  enact  legis- 
lation making  discrimination  illegal  in  the 
rental  or  sale  of  housing'  Sixty-.nve  per  cent 
of  those  answering  opposed  enactment  of 
siicii  legislation  and  only  25  percent  fa- 
vored It. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  your  replies  indicated 
you  favored  increasing  the  term  of  Congress- 
men from  two  to  four  years,  but  47  per  cent 
didn't  think  Congressional  elections  should 
coincide  with   Presidential  elections. 

A  great  m:uiy  of  you  thought  political  con- 
tributions under  $50  should  be  income  tax 
deductible — 60  per  cent  of  you.  In  fact.  Al- 
most as  many^58  per  cent— expressed  op- 
posilicm  to  payment  of  the  New  York  City 
Income  tax  by  out-of-state  commuters. 

Thirty-one  per  cent  r>f  you  indicated  com- 
muters should  pay  the  New  York  City  Income 
t.-ix.  but  one-third  of  tliose  thought  the  tax 
rate  for  commuters  should  be  lower  than 
for  New  York  City  residents.  In  actual 
practice,  of  course,  that  is  how  it  has  turned 
out.  Commuters  are  paying  a  considerably 
lower  tax  rat<  than  New  York  City  residents. 
It  was  apparent  from  your  replies,  too, 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  you  think  the 
federal  government  should  increase  Its 
assistance  to  state  and  localities  for  water 
and  air  polUitlon  controls.  Sixty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  responses  favored  more  federal 
aid  to  5<>lve  these  problems. 

Some  62  per  cent  of  the  replies  also  favored 
incre-ised  federal  aid  to  states  and  localities 
for  recreation  programs  and  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  land  in  Its  natural  state,  including 
coastal  are.as  and  so-called  wet-lands.  A 
still  greater  number  of  the  replies — 74  per 
cent — favored  regional  efforts  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  affect  several  towns  or  states. 

And  on  a  more  personal  note.  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  52  per  cent  of  those 
replying  to  the  questionnaire  who  said  I  am 
doing  an  outstanding  or  go<.>d  Job  as  the 
Congressman  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Connecticut. 

Some  40  per  cent  of  your  replies  rated  my 
performance  as  -Good"  and  another  12  per 
cent  marked  their  questionnaires  •Outstand- 
ing." Sixteen  per  cent  indicated  I  could  do 
better— and  I  shall  certainly  try.  Twenty- 
three  per  cent  had  no  opinion  as  to  the  kind 
of  Job  I  am  doing  and  only  two  per  cent  of 
the  replies  said  I  was  doing  a  bad  Job. 

The  remaining  statistics  cover  the  re- 
sponses I  received  from  your  community.  I 
hope  you  will  find  them  as  interesting  as  I 
did.  The  questionnaire  results  have  given 
me  invaluable  inforniiition  that  will  enable 
me  to  do  my  Job  better      Again,  thank  you. 


Yom  Kippur  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19,  1966 
Mr.     CUNNINGHAM.     Mr.     Speaker. 
Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  is 


the  most  solemn  and  holy  of  all  Jewish 
religious  observances.  On  this  day, 
which  this  year  begins  at  sundown,  Fri- 
day, September  23,  devout  Jewish  men 
and  women  observe  a  complete  fast  as 
they  seek  forgiveness  for  their  sins. 
Even  young  children  ti-y  to  abstain  from 
food  for  at  least  part  of  the  24-hour 
period. 

Jews  throughout  the  world  seek  for- 
giveness on  this  day  not  only  from  God, 
but  also  from  their  fellow  men.  This 
great  religion  teaches  its  followers  that 
one  cannot  ask  God's  forgiveness  for 
wrongdoing  unless  the  foregiveness  of 
those  whom  one  has  wronged  ha.s  also 
been  sought. 

In  their  synagogues,  the  opening  li- 
turgy is  the  Kol  Nidre,  hauntingly  beau- 
tiful, which  asks  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
by  the  Almighty: 

For  all  our  sins.  Oh  God  of  forgiveness, 
hear  with  us.  pardon  us.  forgive  us.  For  the 
sins  that  we  have  sinned  against  Thee  under 
stress  or  through  choice  ...  in  stubborn- 
ness or  in  error  ...  In  the  evil  meditation 
of  the  heart  ...  by  word  of  mouth  .  .  . 
by  abuse  of  power  .  .  .  for  all  these  sins, 
Oh  God,  forgive  us. 

To  all  my  Jewish  friends,  I  wish  a 
blessed  Yom  Kippur,  and  a  Happy  New 
Year. 


Respect  for  Law  and  Order 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  has  been  one  of 
the  pillars  of  our  Nation  throughout  its 
history.  Surely,  among  present  day  com- 
plexities, the  essential  virtue  of  law  and 
order  is  ever  more  important.  Citizens 
who  are  interested  in  curbing  crime 
should  ponder  the  views  of  Walter  Tro- 
han,  chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
Washington  bureau,  as  he  addressed  this 
subject  in  his  column  of  September  21 : 

Support  Police  if  You  Want  To  Halt  Crime 

Rise 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington.  September  20. — There  is  one 
thing  every  good  citizen  can  do  about  crime 
In  America  and  that  Is  to  .support  our  police, 
collectively  and  Individually. 

After  all.  the  policeman  is  there  because  we 
want  him  to  protect  us.  It  Is  true  that  court 
decisions  have  tied  his  hands  so  that  he  must 
virtually  apologize  for  making  an  arrest. 

While  It  Is  too  simple  an  explanation  to 
blame  the  courts  for  the  mounting  crime 
rate.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  courts  haven't 
been  interested  in  promoting  swift  and  cer- 
tain punishment.  There  seems  to  be  too 
much  preoccupation  with  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  criminal  and  too  little  con- 
cern for  the  victim  or  society  as  a  whole. 

Too  often  the  criminal  Is  looked  up>on  as 
sick  or  misunderstood.  Too  often  the  blame 
Is  put  on  society  for  his  crimes,  rather  than 
on  his  greed  or  cruelty.  It's  now  part  of  the 
policeman's  lot  to  be  an  expert  on  constitu- 
tional law.  psychiatry,  sociology,  and  public 
relations. 

The  policeman  Is  too  often  cast  as  the  vil- 
lain. There  are  areas  where  he  does  not  dare 
make  an  arrest  for  fear  of  Inciting  a  riot. 
It  seems  to  have  gotten  so  that  If  a  poUce- 
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ni;in  helps  an  old  lady  across  tlie  street  by- 
si.iiulers  will   assume  that  she   is   being   ar- 

r.s!.:d 

I.ij.NC;    HOIRS  FOR   LOW    PAV 

It  has  become  something  of  a  fa^liiuii  to 
regard  policenion  a.s  sadistic  Co.'=sacks.  Guod 
ci'. i/ens  Often  refuse  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  giving  evidence.  Many  look  on  tlieir  pro- 
lectora  with  su^^picio'!  distrust,  .md  f.en 
li,>stility. 

Poii'-enien  put   ir,   long  liours  for  lov  p.iv 
In   many  cities  police  are  paid   more  poorly 
than  bus  drivers.     Yet.  if  police  were  to  at- 
tempt  to    form    a    union,    ihc    public    would 
■  spttlic  witli  indignation. 

It  is  no  won.der  t;iere  .ire  ro;^ue  ':.p  =  .  The 
wonder  is  that  there  aren't  more  of  them 
Recently  the  s-olicitor  yciici.-il  of  the  United 
States.  'Thurgood  Marshnll.  told  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  6th  United  States  Circuit 
Covirt  of  .'Appeals  ehoulci  talie  anotiicr  !of)k 
at  the  conviction  of  a  smut  peddler  for  cir- 
culating a  book  called  "Tlie  Sex  Life  of  a 
Cop  " 

The  governnipnt  li;id  !  bcled  tlie  book 
snnit  for  smut's  sake,  nut  evidently  the 
solicitor  general  was  influtr.ced  by  the  smut 
peddler's  contention  tliat  tlie  boolc  contained 
a  redeeming  me.^sage  abo\u  the  need  to  re- 
form politics  and  law  enforcement  in  large 
cities.  The  le.-;son  would  seem  to  be  that 
police  are  grafting  sex  maniacs. 

The  policeinan's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one. 
In  most  cities  more  men  are  leaving  the 
force  than  can  be  recruited  for  it  It  is  le.ss 
Irurtrating  and  more  rewarding  to  drive  a 
taxi, 

NOT  PFCfl  lAR  TO  VNITED  STATES 

If  tlie  trend  is  not  checked,  there  may  be 
no  law  enforcement.  The  trend  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  United  Suites,  but  is  wide.spread. 
London,  for  example,  can't  recruit  enough 
men  for  its  police  force  In  many  areas 
women   are   being  detailed  to  traffic  duty. 

One  way  every  citizen  can  help  is  to  give 
Tlipir  fnendsliip  to  the  men  in  Ijlue.  If  tliey 
are  made  to  fee!  wanted  and  appreciated 
tiiey  will  stay. 

In  his  early  year.s  tlii.s  comment. itor  lived 
among  policemen.  Tiie  lives  they  led  were 
his  for  a  time  and,  altho  he  had  a  hand  in  ex- 
posing one  rogue  cop,  he  fotmd  many  dedi- 
cated, hardworking,  and  loyal.  They  were 
not  without  faults  and  the  police  of  today 
are  no  le.ss  human.  Tliey  guard  us  night 
and  day  wltli  relatively  little  reward  and  al- 
most no  apprecMtion. 


Malian  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

HF     NEW     YORK 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Scpfciiiber  22.  1966 

Mr.  POWEI  L.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  1960.  the  Republic  of  Mali 
was  proclaimrd.  On  this  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  the  recmergencc  of  Mali.  I  wish 
to  e.Kteiid  warm  gieetinys  to  His  Excel- 
lency Modibo  Kelta,  Piesident  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mali,  and  to  His  Excellency 
Moussa  Leo  Keita,  Mali's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

Of  coui-se,  I  should  hasten  to  point  out 
that  the  people  of  Mali  have  a  rich  cul- 
tural heritage  of  which  they  are  justly 
proud.  Mali  Is  heir  to  a  large  portion 
of  what  were  the  old  empires  of  Mali  and 
Songhai  between  the  11th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, respectively. 


IJke  most  of  the  other  newly  Inde- 
pendent states.  Mali  is  waging  a  deter- 
inlncd  struggle  to  bring  to  her  people  the 
fruits  of  20th  century  technology  and 
production  methods.  Various  economic 
difficulties  have  confronted  the  country*, 
but  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
leadci'ship  in  Mali  is  determined  to  over- 
come them.  The  coiontiT  is  pilmarily 
auricultural,  depending  largely  on  pea- 
nuLs,  rice,  and  cotton  for  export  trade. 
•Fi.sh  and  cattle  are  playing  an  ever-in- 
crea^sinp  role,  and  the  outlook  is  getting 
bii.t'hter  tor  increased  cattle  production. 
Fortunately  the  country  is  self-sufficient 
in  food  production,  and  the  people  can 
afford  to  concentrate  on  increasing  other 
agricultural  production. 

The  United  States  has  att.emptcd  to  as- 
sist the  Malian  people  in  stabilizing  and 
impioving  their  country's  economy.  To 
those  ends,  we  have  extended  technical 
assistance  and  modest  sums  through  our 
development  loans  and  grants.  Through 
cooperation  with  U.N.  agencies,  her 
neighbors,  and  foreign  assistance.  Mall 
should  once  again  reach  the  heights  of 
achievement  which  the  ancient  empues 
of  Mali  and  Songhai  once  scaled.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  day  will  arrive  soon. 


Happy  Birthday  to  Carl  D.  Shoemaker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Scpteinber  22. 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  magazine  Defenders  of 
Wildlife  News  pays  a  birthday  tribute  to 
one  of  America's  truly  great  conserva- 
tionists. Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  who  on  June 
20.  1966.  became  84  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  as  a  close  friend  and 
stalwart  ally,  was  of  }ivea.l  assistance  to 
my  late  father  in  the  successful  effort 
resulting  in  passage  of  the  Dingell-John- 
son  Act  throush  which  more  than  $72 
million  has  been  raised  for  conservation 
purposes  to  date.  Carl,  during  a  50-year 
career  in  suppoil  of  a  whole  range  of 
conservation  piograms,  has  won  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  who  know 
him  and  has  a  valid  claim  on  the  grati- 
tude of  the  entire  American  people. 

He  is  remembered  with  particular 
affection  by  those  Members  of  Congress 
with  whom  he  worked  so  diligently  for 
the  passaiie  of  effective  legislation  for  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  the  pieservalion  of  our  precious  na- 
tional heritage.  I  am  proud  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  fiiends  of  this  out- 
standing American. 

The  article  follows: 

Happy  Birthday  to  Cari.  D    Shofmaker 

(By  George  Crossette.  chief.  Geographic  Re- 
search. National  Geographic  magazine) 
On  June  twentieth,  1966,  Carl  Shoemaker 
become  84  years  old.  This  Is  the  man  whose 
efforts  funnelled  half  a  billion  dollars  Into 
conservation.  And  to  this  day,  he  retains 
the  mischievous  twinkle  In  his  eye  that  not 
only  brought  him  so  many  friends  but  still 


betrays  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  outstanding 
success — a  personality  so  likable  and  gen- 
uinely honest  that  no  one  can  doubt  his 
sincerity. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  and  his  wife  maJke  their 
home  In  Vl^lnter  Park,  Florida,  but  spend  the 
stunmers  In  Benton,  among  Pennsylvania's 
beautiful  rolling  hills.  Here,  on  his  dally 
walks  and  auto  rides,  he  sees  deer,  fox,  and 
rabbit  and  other  forms  of  wildhfe  he  fought 
so  long  to  protect.  And  here.  too.  he  can 
look  back  on  the  events  that  were  a  part  ol 
all  that  he  h.as  accomplished. 

I'm  sure  he  remembers  himself  sometina^^ 
as  the   Ohio  lawyer  who  bought   an   Oregonfs>\ 
newspaper  and  In  it  crltici.?«d  the  governoP    Xv 
and   his   game  commission,    but   soon   found  N 

himself  Game  Commissioner — appointed  by 
that  same  governor.  Indeed,  that  was  the 
start  of  his  50-year  career  devoted  to  helping 
others  throtigh  his  niany  con'ervaiion  inter- 
ests, 

A  number  of  trips  to  Wa.shington,  D.C.  on 
legislative  matters  brought  Carl  into  contact 
witli  the  Senate  Committee  on  Conservation 
and  Wildlife  Resources  In  1930.  he  em- 
barked upon  an  assigiinicni  on  the  committee 
and  for  15  out  of  17  years  lie  acted  as  it,s 
secretary.  Presidents  Truman  and  Ei.-en- 
hower  appointed  the  reinarki.ble  gentleman 
to  various  boards  and  comm.itees  to  repre- 
sent wildlife  interests. 

While  in  Washington  Cari  either  drafted, 
or  had  a  substantial  hand  in  drafting,  most 
of  the  conservation  legisUition  under  which 
our  nation  now  operates  Perhaps  the  Ix'si- 
known  and  most  outstanding  among  tliese 
l.iws  are  the  Dingen-John.son  .\cl.  an  exci.se 
tax  on  fishing  tackle  whicli  amounts  to  d.ate 
to  $72,500,000;  the  Duck  Stamp  .\ci  a  plan 
which  netted  some  $93,000,000,  the  P;ttin..n- 
Robertson  Act,  an  arms  and  ammunition  tax 
from  which  $268,000,000  has  been  collected 
for  game  restoration  projects.  Car!  vas  also 
instrumental  in  tlie  creation  of  National 
Wildlife  Restoration  Week,  which  was  .set  up 
by  Presidential  proclamation,  and  was  largt- 
ly  responsible  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  whlcJi  directs  engineers,  reoia- 
mation  experts,  and  otlier  federal  agencies 
dealing  with  water. 

In  1936,  Carl  and  "Ding"  Darling  were  the 
principal  organizers  of  the  N.itional  Wildlife 
Federation.  He  originated  tlieir  Consr-rva- 
tion  News  and  the  Legislative  Report,  and 
edited  both  until  his  retirement  m  1953. 
He  and  liis  c;<.)se  friend.  Walter  Weber  the 
internationally  famous  artist  who  drew  the 
early  Federation  Wildlife  Stamps,  tended  the 
organization  throvigli  many  stormy  financial 
and  political  years.  But  this  is  only  one  of 
more  tlia.u  30  organizations  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Among  the  ethers  are  the  Cosmos 
Club,  the  Wildlife  Society,  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  the  Soil  Conservation  Society,  tlie 
Audubon  Society,  and  tlie  Wilderness'  Soci- 
ety. He  also  served  as  General  Counsel  for 
the  International  Assctciation  of  G.ime  and 
Fish  Commission  from  19521960.  was  on  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Federal  W.iter  Pollu- 
tion Control,  and  on  the  .'igriculture  .'\dvlsory 
Committee  on  Soil  Conservation  He  belong- 
ed to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Pish  and  Wildlife,  and 
the  Natural  Resources  Council  of  America, 

As  tribute  for  the  many  contributions  that 
Carl  has  made  to  his  fellow  men,  he  has  re- 
ceived numerous  honors  and  awards  Some 
of  the  most  outstanding  are  the  1951  Altio 
Leopold  Award  and  Mtdal,  Cvinservatioi.s 
most  prized  honor;  tiie  Department  of  the 
Interior's  1953  Special  Citation  for  outstand- 
ing service:  the  Treasury  Department's  cita- 
tion for  distinguished  service  in  the  Bond 
Drive:  and  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  the  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Hall  of  Fame, 

In  addition  to  his  other  talents  and  activi- 
ties, Carl  Is  a  prolific  writer.  Among  other 
works,  he  edited  the  Senate  document.  "Sta- 
tus   of    Wildlife    In    the    United    St^ites,"    a 
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standard  reference.  Hta  most  recent  book  Is 
Storiet  Behind  the  Foundation  of  the  Na- 
tional WildUfe  Federation. 

Though  Carl  no  longer  has  to  dynamite 
dama  to  allow  flsh  to  pass,  as  he  once  did. 
he  still  uses  unusual  ways  to  make  his  philos- 
ophy known.  One  hardly  knows  wlien  a  les- 
son Is  brewing  In  his  fertile  mind.  He  will 
say.  M  he  sits  around  an  Adirondack  camp- 
flre  with  a  group  of  his  friends.  ■IX)  you  know 
who  wrote  'to  thine  o»-n  self  be  true'?- 
After  some  guessing,  he  goes  on,  -It,  w^  our 
old  friend  Shakespeare:  which  prompts  me 
to  suggest  that  if  you  men  want  your  E;rand- 
chlldren  to  see  the  wonders  of  w-llderness. 
forests,  beautiful  lakes,  and  the  wild  crea- 
tures that  inhabit  them,  you  must  protect 
them — now.  All  the  100  or  more  conserva- 
tion organizations  In  the  United  States  will 
fall  without  your  Individual  help. 

"Remember,  your  exciting  extieriences  in 
the  woods  come  most  often  *hen  you  are 
alone.  There  you  are  truly  a  law  unto  your- 
self, for  who  would  know  U  you  took  an 
extra  deer,  more  than  your  limit  of  ducks, 
more  rabbits  or  flsh  than  the  law  allows? 
Wardens  cannot  be  ever>-where.  The  prac- 
tice of  conservation  boils  down  to  Individual 
responsibility: 

"The  more  I  think  of  the  meaning  of 
'sportsmanship,'  the  more  I  realize  that,  la 
Its  trueet  sense.  It  Is  the  dedicated  practice 
of  conservation.  It  is  living  by  Its  precepts 
day  by  day.  The  thrill  of  the  hunt,  the  tug 
of  the  line,  the  magnlOcent  scenery,  will  con- 
tinue as  part  of  American  heritage  only  a« 
long  as  you  help  to  preserve  them.  The 
person  who  kills  for  killing's  sake,  the  man 
who  throws  a  careless  match,  or  who  pollutes 
a  stream  surely  cannot  qualify  as  a  "sixjrts- 
man." 

"Conservation  and  sportsmanship  are  really 
personal  things  growing  from  our  con.sclence. 
our  heart  and  soul.  Somedriy  esich  one  of  you 
will  have  to  face  the  inevitable  alone. 
Among  other  accounts  you'll  have  to  settle 
wlU  be  one  concerning  your  .«rportsmanship. 
You  will  be  asked  if  you  left  the  earth  as 
good  a  place  as  yoxi  found  It.  Perhapc  a 
little  better?  Did  you  follow  Shakespeare's 
advice.  'To  thine  own  self  be  true'?" 


ReserTe  Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and 
ViUlization  Act 


SPEECH  ' 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORID.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  SeptembCT  21,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  H.R.  17195.  a  bill  to 
amend  titles  10,  14.  32.  and  37,  United  Slates 
Code,  to  strengthen  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  clarify  the  status 
of  National  Guard  technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
spoken  many  times  on  this  subject  and 
on  the  need  for  this  legislation.  A  bill 
of  rights  for  the  Reserves  is  necessary 
in  order  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  which  exists  to- 
day on  the  training  and  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  Reserve  Forces.  A  very  great 
deal  of  credit  is  due  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HebertI, 
under  whose  leadership  the  bill  was  writ- 
ten and  to  his  subcommittee  which  has 
brought  the  bill  to  the  floor.    They  are 


rendering  a  distinct  service  to  the  de- 
fense of  America  and  the  Congress  can 
indeed  be  grateful  for  the  vital  and  vigor- 
ous leadership  wiiich  has  produced  the 
measure  now  before  us. 

This  bill  IS  all  that  is  a.scribed  to  it  in 
its  title  and  more.  It  will  remain,  if  en- 
acted—and I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 
be — a  lasting  monument  to  the  fair- 
minded  and  patriotic  j'adgment  of  tltis 
comniiitee  and  its  chairman  and  a  per- 
peiual  tribute  to  the  service  of  each  in 
the  Congress. 

*  great  many  bills  arc  hitroduccd  in 
each  Congress,  and  the  number  carried 
by  this  one  attests  to  that  fact.  Most  of 
them  are  bom  to  be  forcottcn.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  few  bills  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  today  have 
greater  significance  than  this  one.  which 
historically  will  bear  the  name  of  the 
distin.jui.shed  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  say  this  not  only  becau.se  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  national  security  pos- 
ture of  our  country,  but  becau.se  it  will 
represent  a  mile.-;tone  in  the  long  jour- 
ney of  our  Government  along  the  path 
of  constitutional  government — a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

A  number  of  us  here  today  were  In 
Congress  in  1952  when  the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  was  pa.ssed.  It  has  been 
amended  several  times  as  important  new 
facts  were  brought  to  mind  and  because 
of  the  lessons  of  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
By  the  same  token,  your  committee  now 
propo.ses  to  write  into  law  not  just  your 
own  views,  but  a  compilation  of  the  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  of  our  military  and 
lesi.slative  leaders  gained  in  the  field  of 
the  Reserve  programs.  I  consider  that 
it  is  an  outstanding  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  fair,  sen.sible  and  right.  And  it  is 
timely.  It  will  prevent  a  set-aside — at 
least  in  part — of  the  Resene  Forces  Act. 
The  Congress  should  not  delay  its  en- 
actment. 

Of  tran.'-cendent  importance  is  the  fact 
-•that  the  principal  thrust  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  puarantee  strong  backup  forces 
for  our  regular  scmces.  For  that  rea- 
son its  enactment  obviously  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  We  want  Reserve  com- 
ponents for  all  the  Regular  F'orces  which 
are  numerically  powerful,  well- trained, 
fully  equipped,  con.scientiously  .support- 
•  ed  and  capably  commanded.  This  biU 
moves  po.sitivcly  in  that  direction. 

To  my  surprise.  I  hear  that  this  meas- 
ure is  looked  upon  with  less  than  en- 
thusiasm in  the  E^entagon.  This  Is 
astonishing.  We  all  seek  a  strong  de- 
fense. We  all  serve  under  the  same  flag. 
We  should  be  able  to  join  in  support  of 
such  a  meritorious  bill.  I  would  hope 
that  its  vci-y  simplicity,  its  commonsensc 
its  hi.storic  .soundne.<s  do  not  work  to 
make  it  unattractive  in  some  quarters. 
The  modern  concept  of  le.-'.islation  all  too 
often  is  .something  vague  and  indefinite, 
incapable  of  interpretation,  but  which 
the  departments  and  the  courts  later  can 
twist  to  thfc.-ir  own  purposes.  This  is  not 
such  a  bill. 

It  is  a  simple  bill.  It  prescribes  that 
certain  minimum  strentahs  which  are 
mode.st,  must  be  maintained  in  all  the 
R€ser\'es  and  that  these  Reserve  com- 
ponents have  high  level  management, 
that  they  be  properly  encouraged,  given 


adequate  leadership  and  equipment  with 
which  to  go  about  their  missions. 

Why  then  siiould  anyone  oppose  this 
bill?     In  the  long  run  it  will  save  money. 
It  will  provide  needed  military  training 
for  thousands  of  young  men.    It  will  add 
an  important  element  of  discipline  for 
those  same  young  men.    It  will,  most 
importantly,  give  our  Nation  added  as- 
surance of  an  adequate  military  defen.se 
in  time  of  danger.     As  a  member  of  the 
House  committee  which  provides  appro- 
priations for  the  mihtary  services,  I  am 
one  of  a  small  group  which  for  the  past 
2  years  •R-as  wrestled  directly  with  the 
problem  of  insiu-ing  the  continuation  of 
the  Resei-ves.    You  have  had  the  same 
experience.    We  examined  the  1964  re- 
alinement    program    and    we    found    it 
wanting.    When  it  was  proposed  that  the 
so-called  Reserve  and  National   Guard 
merger  be  brought  about  without  legis- 
lative authority,  we  rejected  that  pro- 
posal.   We  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee believes  that  action  sucli  as  this 
should  be  based  upon  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation as.  in  fact,  the  statutes  specify. 
The  same  proposal  for  mer..;er  was  re- 
jected again  in  1966.    In  each  instance 
our  action  was  endorsed  by  the  House 
and  by  the  Senate.     This  should  not  go 
on  indefinitely.    This  uncertainty  is  pro- 
ducing a  chaotic  condition  wUhin  the 
Reserves  which  is   highly   injurious  to 
morale    and    to    efficiency.    There    has 
been  a  draw  down  from  the  Reserves 
even  of  the  tardily  supplied  and  inade- 
quate equipment  which  they  possessed. 
They  need  some  certainty  for  the  future. 
They  need  to  know  that  their  goals  are 
positive  and  reachable  goals,  spelled  out 
In  the  law  of  the  land.     This  will  not  be 
true  until  there  is  legislation  such  as  this 
bill  which  you  now  consider. 

Now  let  me  touch  on  a  question  ■svhlch 
has  been  raised  regarding  the  ability  of 
the  sei-^'ices  to  train  those  needed  for  the 
Reserve  components  specified  in  this  bill. 
In  the  main,  these  are  the  so-called  un- 
trained pool  of  reservists  who  are  In  tlie 
^rmy  backlog.  I  consider  the  solution  of 
this  problem  quite  simple.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  expand  the  existing  training 
base  or  keep  open  one  of  those  slated  for 
closure,  or  reactivate  a  base  which  pre- 
viously has  been  closed.  Where  there  is 
a  need  for  trainees,  this  need  can  be  met 
very  simply  and  promptly  by  calling  up 
some  of  the  thoasands  of  officers  and  men 
of  the  already  trained  Reserve  Forces  for 
this  purpose.  There  arc  many  who  want 
to  serve. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  All  that  is 
needed  is  the  will  to  crrry  forward  the 
program.  There  is  no  real  or  costly  dif- 
ficulty involved. 

But  before  I  leave  the  subject,  let  me 
point  to  the  fact  that  those  in  the  so- 
called  untrained  Reserve  actually  are 
being  given  training — in  their  Reserve 
centers — by  the  experienced  and  capable 
noncommissioned  officers  and  commis- 
sioned officers  who  lead  these  units. 
Many  of  these  unit  leaders  have  had 
combat  experience.  Under  their  direc- 
tion recrtiits  already  are  gaining  training 
In  military  essentials  on  weekends  and 
on  weeknights.  This  training  will  en- 
hance the  active  duty  training  which 
later  will  be  requued  for  them  to  achieve 
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full  readiness.  I  think  the  problem  of 
the  Reserve  recniit  is  being  overempha- 
sized. 

As  long  as  the  future  of  the  Reserves 
can  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal decision  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
law.  we  are  confronted  with  the  danger 
of  failure  of  policy,  the  danger  of  a  lack 
of  foresight  regarding  military  personnel 
needs,  training  needs  and  equipment 
needs,  the  danger  of  inability  to  see  mis- 
takes and  correct  them,  even  of  the  ac- 
tual and  awesome  danger  of  an  inade- 
quate defense  for  the  Nation.  No  indi- 
vidual, however  capable,  and  however 
well  intentioned,  should  have  imposed 
upon  him  sucli  a  responsibility.  The  law 
should  spell  out  the  exact  future  of  the 
Reserves  and  provide  guidelines  for  their 
most  efficient  maintenance  and  utiliza- 
tion. 

This  is  indeed  a  bill  of  rights  for  the 
Reserves  and  its  passage  is  greatly 
needed. 


International  Education — An  Article  by 
William  T.  O'Hara,  University  of  Con- 
necticut Law  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDWNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  13,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  Senator  of  Oregon,  the 
Honorable  Wayne  Morse,  has  been  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966  in  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee will  soon  report  this  legislation, 
which  has  already  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  subsequently  vote  on  it  and  that 
the  bill  will  be  enacted  into  law  before 
Congress  adjourns  this  year. 

A  most  thoughtful  article  concerning 
the  proposed  bill  was  published  in  the 
May  1966  issue  of  Connecticut  Teacher 
by  William  O'Hara,  formerly  counsel  to 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  author  of  "John  F.  Ken- 
nedy on  Education." 

I  include  Mr.  O'Hara's  article,  "Inter- 
national Education."  at  this  point  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

Intehnational  Education 
(By  -William  T.  O'Hara) 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  taken  another 
stride  toward  achieving  his  niche  In  Amer- 
ican History  as  tiie  "Education  President". 
On  February  2,  he  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress an  extensive  program  fo*-  international 
education.  The  President's  Message  on 
International  Education  reconamends  sev- 
eral proposals  to  advance  education  as  a 
"basic  building  block  to  lasting  peace." 

In  his  introduction.  President  Johnson 
points  out  fundamental  Ideals  that  must 
direct  world  affairs  If  the  cataclysm  of  globel 
conflict  Is  to  be  avoided.     He  states: 

"Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our 
lasting  pro6i>ects  for  peace. 

"The  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  will 
advance  no  faster  than  the  curriculum  of 
our  classrooms. 


"The  knowledge  of  our  citizens  Is  one 
treasure  which  grows  only  when  it  Is  shared." 

The  PreslderLt's  proposals  recognize  that 
International  education  must  be  a  joint 
undertaking.  It  cannot  be  the  work  of  one 
nation  tea  world  peace  dictates  that  it  is  the 
resix>nslbility  of  all  nations.  To  this  end, 
the  President  recommended  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
our  nation  for  broadening  International  edu- 
cational cooperation. 

The  United  States  Is  not  a  newcomer  to 
the  field  of  International  education.  Tlie 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  for 
example,  have  performed  exten.<;ive  services 
in  this  area,  but  the  President  finds  that 
greater  efforts  are  still  required.  Consistent 
with  this  point  of  view,  the  President's  pro- 
gram recommends  the  creation  of  a  Center 
for  Educational  Cooperation  witliln  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  'Wel- 
fare. The  Center  wUl  serve  as  the  focal 
point  for  readership  in  International  educ<i- 
tlon.  Specifically,  the  Center  will  act  as  a 
channel  for  communication  between  our  mis- 
sions abroad  and  our  colleges  and  ixnlversl- 
ties.  The  Center  also  will  assist  public  and 
private  agencies  conducting  international 
education  pvrograms  and  coordinate  programs 
assigned  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  our  scope  for 
international  education  cooperation,  the 
President  has  recommended  several  proposals, 
among  which  Is  the  creation  of  a  Council  on 
International  Education.  The  Council's  pri- 
mary duty  will  be  to  advise  the  Center  for 
Educational  Cooperation.  Its  members  will 
be  chosen  from  outstanding  leaders  of  Ameri- 
can education,  business,  labor,  the  profes- 
sions, and  philanthropy. 

The  President  sees  a  need  for  Increased 
educational  efforts  In  our  embassies  abroad. 
Although  our  present  programs  have  been 
effective,  the  Chief  Executive  feels  that  quali- 
fied personnel  assigned  specifically  to  our 
foreign  missions  to  coordinate  our  educa- 
tional programs  will  give  greater  thrust  to 
our  endeavors.  Therefore,  a  Corps  of  Edu- 
cation Officers  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  will  be  created  under  the  President's 
program.  The  essence  of  the  proposal  will 
be  to  recruit  outstanding  educators  for  the 
Corps  who  will  report  directly  to  the  Am- 
bassador. 

President  Johnson's  message  recognizes 
that  our  efforts  abroad  must  have  a  cor- 
responding emphasis  at  home.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  progr.am8  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  colleges,  and  International 
research  have  been  recommended.  The  Pres- 
ident Is  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  aside  funds 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  emphasize  the  enrich- 
ment of  International  curricula  of  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  finds  that  a  number  of 
our  colleges  have  been  unable  to  share  fully 
In  International  projects.  He  proposes  a  new 
program  of  Incentive  grants  administered 
through  H.E.'W.  to  encourage  developing  col- 
leges to  play  a  more  active  role  In  Interna- 
tional studies.  Finally,  the  Congress  Is  re- 
quested to  enact  a  program  of  Incentive 
grants  through  H.E.W.  for  universities. 
These  grants  will  support  centers  of  excel- 
lence In  dealing  with  particular  problems  and 
particular  regions  of  the  world,  and  develop 
administrative  staff  and  facilities  to  coordi- 
nate and  maintain  our  overseas  educational 
projects. 

An  essential  part  of  any  international  edu- 
cational program  Is  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  from  other  lands.  The 
underlying  philosophy  of  such  a  program  Is 
to  create  a  mutual  understanding  of  the 
problems  that  exist  In  the  various  educa- 
tional systems  throughout  the  world.  In 
order  to  meet  this  need,  the  President  sug- 
gests the  establishment  of  school-to-school 
partnerships.  Such  a  program  would  en- 
courage a  U.S.  school  to  adopt  a  sister  school 


abroad.  Under  this  plan,  it  Is  foreseeable' 
that  American  schools  would  assist  In  the 
brlck-and-mortar  construction  of  schools 
In  lesser  developed  nations.  The  piirtner- 
ship  would  also  Include  the  exchange  of 
books,  equipment,  and  teacher  and  student 
visits.  Tlie  President's  pr(>jx)sal  seta  a  goal 
of  1.000  .school -to-.schcol  partnerships  under 
the  supervLsion  and  direction  of  the  Peace 
Ci-irps. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  the  Peace 
Corps  has  opened  vast  vistas  for  internation- 
al cooperation.  Today.  46  countries  serve  as 
host  nations  to  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
President  Johnson  suggests  a  Peace  Corps  in 
reverse  by  Inviting  young  volunteers  from 
other  nations  to  perform  special  skills  in  the 
Unitcti  Slates.  The  President  said.  "These 
'voluntee.'s  to  America'  will  teivch  their  own 
language  and  culture  in  our  schools  ar.d  col- 
leges. Tliey  will  serve  in  commmiUy  pro- 
grams alongside  VISTA  volunteers.  As  our 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  learn  while  they 
serve,  those  coming  to  the  United  States  will 
be  helped  to  gain  training  to  prepare  them 
for  further  service  when  they  return  home." 

To  facilitate  Job  placement  for  teachers 
and  administrators  who  wish  to  serve  In  an 
educational  eet.ablLshment  abroad,  the  Pres- 
ident recommended  the  creation  of  an  Amer- 
ican Educational  Placement  Service.  Under 
this  plan,  school  and  college  teachers  and 
administrators  would  be  encouraged  to  take 
employment  abroad  to  assist  developing  na- 
tions. The  Placement  Service  would  not 
only  find  Jobs  abroad  for  our  citizens  who 
wish  to  work  in  international  education,  but 
would  also  sei^-e  as  a  recruitment  bureau  to 
interest^,  qualified  persons  who  may  be  of 
service  to  international  education. 

The  Johnson  message  recognizes  the  vital 
responsibility  of  the  established  nations  of 
the  world  to  lend  assistance  and  support  to 
the  emerging  nations,  especially  in  the  field 
of  education.  To  meet  this  obligation,  he 
recommends  programs  to  provide  for  teacher 
training,  vocational  and  scientific  education, 
and  the  construction  of  educational  facili- 
ties. All  these  are  to  be  coordinated  In  an 
effort  to  lay  a  sound  educational  foundation 
upon  which  the  underdeveloped  nations  can 
achieve  stability  and  progress.  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment for  programs  of  educational  as- 
sistance will  be  Increased  to  accomplish  this 
work.  Funds  will  be  provided  for  research 
and  development  In  the  learning  process 
which  are  uniquely  adapted  to  fit  the  needs 
of  developing  nations.  The  President  also 
requested  funds  in  order  to  double  the  niun- 
ber  of  American  teachers  and  professors  who 
participate  In  summer  workshops  in  the 
lesser  developed  countries.  Known  as  the 
Summer  Teachers  Corps,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  A.I.D.,  the  program  has  had  ex- 
cellent success  In  supporting  teacher  train- 
ing In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  Interest  In  Inter- 
national education  beyond  the  classroom, 
the  President's  message  recommends  several 
programs  to  Increase  the  free  flow  of  books 
and  Ideas  and  the  exchange  of  academic 
works.  The  President  has  directed  every 
Department  and  Agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  support  a  series  of  seminars  from 
every  discipline  and  every  culture  to  seek 
answers  to  the  common  problems  of  man- 
kind. Steps  will  be  taken  to  remove  un- 
necessary hindrances  In  granting  visas  to 
guests  invited  from  abroad  and  to  eliminate 
other  impediments  that  may  discourage  In- 
ternational educational  conferences  here  In 
the  United  States. 

Finally,  concentrated  efforts  will  be  made 
to  assist  the  ninety  thousand  foreign  stu- 
dents now  enrolled  In  U.S.  Institutions.  Bet- 
ter coordinated  programs  will  be  established 
to  help  these  students  while  they  are  In  the 
United  States.  President  Johnson  pointed 
out  that  special  care  must  be  given  to  these 
students  for  their  Impressions  of  the  U.S. 
are  Important  and  must  be  accurate  because 
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many  of  them  will  be  leaders  in  their  coun- 
trlea  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 

President  Johnson's  propoeals  on  Interna- 
tional education  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  (S.  284)  by  Wayne  Morse.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. In  the  House.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Chairman  erf  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  has  Introduced  legislation 
In  the  form  of  HJi.  12451.  and  Representa- 
tive John  Brademas  haa  introduced  a  similar 
measure  (H.R.  12452).  A  special  task  force. 
headed  by  Congressman  Brademas.  has  been 
named  to  examine  the  International  educa- 
tion legislation.  Senate  and  House  hearings 
on  the  pending  legislation  are  expected  in 
the  spring,  with  final  congressional  action 
anticipated  during  the  summer  months. 


MilwiukM  Sentinel  Editorial  Queitions 
Policy  of  Exdading  Photo^aphers 
FroB   Hearings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  while.Con- 
gress  has  done  a  commendable  job  of 
continually  prodding  the  executive 
branch  to  open  Itself  to  public  scrutiny, 
it  all  too  often  has  failed  to  recognize 
Its  own  responsibilities  concerning  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organ- 
l»tion  of  the  Congress  recognized  this 
shortcoming  In  its  recent  report,  which 
recommends  that  committee  hearings 
and  floor  proceedings  in  each  House  be 
open  to  the  press  and  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities. BUI  HJR.  17138.  introduced  by 
Representative  Madden,  of  Indiana,  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  this 
provision  of  the  bill,  having  repeatedly 
expressed  my  opposition  to  secrecy  in 
government.  For  matters  involving  the 
natiwial  security,  of  course,  secrecy  is  a 
must.  But  for  run-of-the-mill  matters. 
the  public  and  the  press  have  a  right  to 
know. 

The  latest  instance  of  needless  exclu- 
sion of  the  press  Is  reflected  in  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 20  edition  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel : 
Closed  Curtain 
The  United  States  house  of  represenUtlves 
bu  an  old  prejudice  against  photographers 
tbat  should  be  eliminated. 

The  rule«  of  the  house  prohibit  photo- 
gnphing.  televising,  recording  or  broadcast- 
ing of  committee  proceedings.  The  rule 
covers  everything,   everywhere. 

LASt  week.  »  Milwaukee  Sentinel  photog- 
rapher. John  Ahlhauser.  was  barred,  polftely 
but  firmly,  from  photographing  a  house  sub- 
committee hearing  on  water  pollution  In 
Milwaukee. 

cBOtJPS  asked  to  join  protest 
Ahlhauser  also  happens  to  be  vlce-preel- 
dent  of  the  NaUonal  Preaa  Photographers 
association  (NPPA).  As  snch.  he  has  begun 
a  campaign  to  have  the  house's  archaic  rule 
against  photogrH>hlng  committee  proceed- 
ings repealed.  He  Is  calling  on  other  Joiimal- 
Ism  organlnUons  to  Join  with  the  NPPA  In 
protesting  tb«  rule  aa  an  Infrlngemeni  on 


the  freedom  of  information  concept.  The 
house  of  representatives,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  more  up  and  coming  body  of  the 
congress.  Is  actually  moesbacked  when  com- 
pared with  the  senate.  The  house  treats 
ptiotographers  as  tliough  they  still  used  flash 
powder.  Public  senate  committee  hearings, 
by  contrast,  are  open  to  phototjraphers  by 
permission  of  the  ch.Tlrmen.  who  are  gen- 
erally  lenient 

As  a  consequence,  the  public  Is  given  an 
Insight  into  the  workings  of  the  senate,  and 
the  .senators  are  given  a  better  chance  of 
letting  their  constituent.s  know  what  they 
are  doing.  Meanwhile,  the  hou.se  commit- 
tees operate  behind  a  curtain  and  the  rep- 
resentatives are  handicapped  in  getting  the 
public's   attention. 

An  example  of  how  the  house  rule  against 
photograpliers  anrl  broadcasters  works  to  the 
detriment  of  representatives  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  senators  was  provided  early  this 
year.  Rep  Z.iblocki  iD-Wis.i  held  foreign 
policy  heiu-incs  that  prtKluced  testimony 
every  bit  .-xs  important  as  w;is  produced  in 
the  senate  hearings  conducted  by  Sen. 
Fulbrlght  iD-Ark).  Yet  the  Pulbrlght 
hearings  got  virtually  all  of  the  attention. 
House  hearings  should  be  open  to  photog- 
raphers and  broadcEisters.  not  Just  to  give 
representatives  publicity  exposure  but  to  give 
the  people  they  serve  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  their  lawmakers  are  or  are  not 
doing. 

It  Is  high  time  for  the  house  to  get  in  ttine 
with  the  times  by  repealing  the  rule  that 
prevents  photographing  or  broadcasting  of 
committee   proceedings. 


Congressman  Harold  R.  Collier  Reports  to 
the  People  of  the  10th  Disbict  of  Illi- 


nois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  21.  1966 


Mr.  COIXIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  present  at  this  time  my 
annual  report  to  the  people  as  I  have 
in  October  of  each  year  for  the  past  9 
years. 

With  the  89th  Congress  about  to  slip 
into  the  annals  of  history,  I  believe  my 
constituency  is  once  again  entitled  to  an 
account  of  rqy  stewardship  as  their  voice 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Few  sessions  of  the  Congress  have 
been  as  productive  yet  as  frustrating  as 
this  one.  None  has  resulted  in  bringing 
about  such  sweeping  changes  in  so  many 
areas  of  our  national  life.  It  has  been 
characterized  by  the  greatest  growth  of 
Federal  paternalism  and  domination  yet 
recorded  through  enactment  of  new  leg- 
islative programs  and  the  expansion  of 
others.  There  is  today  hardly  a  political 
subdivision  from  the  city,  county,  and 
State  that  is  not  entangled  in  some  type 
of  Federal  program.  Even  local  civic 
organizations  and  community  action 
groups  are  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  the  legislative  dic- 
tates of  a  Congress  which  has  been  sub- 
servient to  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment and  a  host  of  bureaucratic 
agencies. 


By  expanding  existing  programs  and 
establishing  vast  new  ones  which  pour 
Federal  money  into  functions  previously 
considered  to  be  local  and  State  responsi- 
bilities, we  have  witnessed  the  creation 
of  a  new  role  of  Federal  bureaucracy  as 
a  disciplinarian  for  public  and  private 
activities.  Virtually  no  phase  of  com- 
munity structure  has  escaped  the  reach 
of  the  growing  tentacles  of  federalism. 

As  predicted  in  my  report  of  a  year 
ago,  this  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
sought  to  correct  some  of  the  legislation 
which  was  passed  so  hastily  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  administration.  The 
result  is  that  legislation  generally  has 
moved  more  slowly  because  of  wide- 
spread public  skepticism  and  outright 
areas  of  failure  in  many  of  these  pro- 
grams. Even  though  we  have  been  in 
session  since  January  10.  Congress  had 
yet  to  complete  action  on  several  of  the 
annual  appropriations  after  9  months. 
This  being  an  election  year,  it  has  also 
refused  to  concur  with  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  for  certain 
budgetary  cuts  at  a  time  when  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  an  overwhelming  numerical 
advantage  of  more  than  2  to  1  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

There  are  indications  that  public  dis- 
content with  the  Great  Society  will  grow 
and  conceivably  affect  the  course  and 
conduct  of  the  Congress  next  year.  Al- 
ready Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  ire  of  the  people 
over  such  matters  as  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  the  wave  of  lawlessness  that  has 
swept  our  large  cities,  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  costly  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  going  to  feel  the  further  pres- 
sure of  deficit  spending  in  the  months 
ahead.  Because  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  administration  to  continue  costly 
domestic  programs  in  spite  of  the  esca- 
lation of  the  war  in  southeast  Asia,  we 
will  be  faced  with  a  rude  awakening  in 
the  near  future.  Monetary  restraints 
and  a  tax  increase  appear  inevitable  as 
does  an  added  price  tag  of  up  to  $10  bil- 
lion for  our  military  activities  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This  is  not  a 
thoughtless  statement,  but  one  that  re- 
flects the  imminent  situation. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  the  past, 
in  view  of  the  fiscal  situation  and  eco- 
nomic indicators  as  well  as  the  Vietnam 
war.  many  of  these  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, some  of  which  are  desirable  but 
not  urgent,  should  be  postponed.    While 
it  appears  that  we  might  still  have  guns 
and  butter,  it  certainly  is  evident  that 
we  cannot  have  guns,  butter,  and  frills. 
In  the  light  of  this  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic appraisal  of  our  fiscal  situation, 
it  would  be  normal  for  any  constituent 
to  inquire  about  my  role  as  their  Rep- 
resentative in   the  prevailing  situation. 
Hence.  I  think  it  is  proper  to  invite  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  my  voting  record  not  only 
in  the  past  2   years  but  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress.    Repeatedly 
I  have  warned  against  the  tyj-ie  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  in  Govei-nment  that  has 
brought  us  to  this  predicament.     I  have 
been  fearful  of  such  fiscal  policies,  deficit 
spending,  and  related  problems  and  have 
voted  accordingly  even  though  it  may  not 
have  appeared  to  be  the  politically  ex- 
pedient thing  to  do  at  the  time.    I  be- 
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lleve  the  future  will  bear  out  the  wisdom 
of  these  judgments,  and  I  stand  upon  my 
record  in  this  regard.  , 

The  present  session  of  Congress  will 
have  considered  a  total  of  almost  $145 
billion  in  appropriations.  This  Includes 
$16  billion  in  supplementals  for  fiscal 
1966  and  $129  billion  in  regular  and  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  1967. 
The  1st  session  of  the  90th  Congress  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  appropriate  sub- 
stantial amounts  in  supplementals  for 
fiscal  1967. 

The  national  debt  now  totals  $325  bil- 
lion, with  interest  amounting  to  over  a 
billion  dollars  each  month.  Over  a  tenth 
of  what  we  pay  in  Federal  income  taxes 
goes  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  so 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
we  should  not  worry  about  this  huge 
Indebtedness. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  inter- 
national implications  of  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion before  leaving  the  subject.  Our 
Treasury's  gold  stock  has  dropped  to  a 
most  critical  level.  Since  1949  our  gold 
reserve  has  shrunk  from  $24.7  to  $13.25 
billion,  an  average  annual  loss  of  $672 
million.  Today  there  are  In  foreign 
hands  $30  billion  in  short-term  credits, 
redeemable  in  gold  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. This  vast  sum  of  credits  was  ac- 
quired by  foreign  countries  primarily 
through  our  aid  programs  and  thus  those 
who  have  been  the  recipients  of  foreign 
aid  dollars  now  have  the  dollar  credits 
to  purchase  more  than  twice  the  gold  in 
the  U.S.  till. 

Bear  in  mind,  too.  that  the  law  requires 
a  gold  reserve  of  25  percent  of  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  notes — paper  dollars — 
which  amounts  to  $40.9  billion.  Coupled 
with  our  billion-dollar  obligation  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  this 
means  that  we  have  on  hand  $2.6  billion 
In  excess  of  today's  legal  requirements, 
against  which  there  is  12  times  that 
amount  outstanding  in  short-term,  gold- 
backed  U.S.  bonds  and  securities  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  nations. 

I  repeat,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  that 
the  answer  lies  in  a  balanced  budget 
which  makes  whatever  allowance  is  ne- 
cessary for  our  war  effort.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  halt  inflation,  reverse  the 
flow  of  gold  out  of  the  country,  and  re- 
store the  waning  confidence  in  our  own 
fiscal  integrity  abroad. 

It  is  high  time  that  some  of  our  well- 
meaning  liberal  friends  and  economic 
theorists  face  up  to  the  facts  of  life,  as  I 
predict  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to  do, 
come  next  year. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the 
last  few  years  about  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's ability  to  secure  a  consensus. 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  legislation,  and 
to  establish  a  Great  Society.  What  we 
would  like  to  see  is  more  evidence  that 
the  administration  can  solve  the  serious 
problems  that  confront  our  Nation. 
These  problems  cry  for  solutions  and  the 
mere  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
huge  sums  of  money  is  by  no  means  the 
complete  answer. 

Among  the  bills  that  were  enacted  into 
law  this  year  are  the  following : 

Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 
of  1966,  which  gives  the  cold  war  veterans 
education  and  home  loan  benefits  similar 
to  those  afforded  veterans  of  World  War 

n. 


Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966,  which 
provides  a  system  of  graduated  Individ- 
ual income  tax  withholding;  accelerates 
payment  of  corporate  taxes;  accelerates 
payment  of  social  security  taxes  by  the 
self-employed;  Increases  excises  on  new 
automobiles  and  telephone  and  commun- 
ications services;  and  provides  monthly 
payments,  beginning  October  1,  1966. 
for  all  persons  over  72  who  are  not  al- 
ready eligible  for  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

Asian  Development  Bank  Act,  which 
authorize  membership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Bank  and  authorizes  $200 
million  to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitations,  for  the  purchase  of 
20,000  shares  of  the  Bank's  capital  stock. 

Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966,  which 
authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to 
sell  participation  certificates  in  pools  of 
loans  held  by  six  Federal  lending  agen- 
cies. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam:  $390  million  Is  au- 
thorized for  construction  of  a  third  pow- 
erplant  at  the  dam. 

Debt  ceiling  Increase:  As  spending 
continued  to  exceed  income.  It  became 
necessary  to  raise  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing by  $2  billion,  from  $328  to  $30  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 

Federal  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits 
Act  of  1966.  which  provided  a  pay  In- 
crease averaging  2.9  percent  for  Federal 
Government  employees. 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1966:  The  following  sums 
are  provided  for  library  services  and  con- 
struction for  the  next  5  fiscal  years:  1967, 
$88  million:  1968,  $114  million;  1969. 
$140  million;  1970.  $166  million;  and 
1971.  $192  million;  total.  $700  million. 

Legislation  to  regulate  the  transporta- 
tion, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
certain  other  animals  Intended  to  be 
used  for  reseai-ch  or  experimentation. 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  protect  the 
owners  of  dogs  and  cats  from  theft  of 
such  pets,  to  prevent  the  sale  or  use  of 
dogs  and  cats  which  have  been  stolen, 
and  to  In.sure  that  certain  animals  In- 
tended for  use  In  research  facilities  are 
provided  with  humane  care  and  treat- 
ment. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  amendments,  which  provides  grants 
of  $150  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967,  1968.  and  1969  for  urban  mass 
transportation   grants. 

Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966.  which  sets 
nationwide  Federal  car  safety  standards, 
starting  with  1968  models. 

Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966.  which 
provides  a  national  driver  registry  to  keep 
track  of  revoked  or  suspended  licenses. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966.  which 
authorizes  a  total  of  $3.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Among  the  bills  that  have  passed  both 
Houses  but  are  In  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  awaiting  conference  commit- 
tee action  is  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Amendments  of  1966.  The  House 
and  Senate  have  adopted  the  conference 
report  on  minimum  wage  Increases.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  with  the  contro- 
versial housing  provision  was  killed  in 
the  Senate  after  passing  the  House  by  259 
to  157. 

Measures  that  have  passed  the  House 
but  which  have  not  been  approved  by  the 


Senate  Include:  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1966.  health  man- 
power, higher  education,  international 
education,  and  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Bills  that  have  passed  the  Senate  and 
will  probably  be  passed  by  the  House  by 
the  time  this  report  reaches  you  include: 
Water  pollution  control  and  demonstra- 
tion cities. 

Poverty  war  amendments,  hospital 
modernization,  elementary  school  aid, 
campaign  financing  reforms,  and  elec- 
toral college  reforms  have  not  passed 
either  body  as  of  the  date  this  report 
is  issued. 

A  proposal  to  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  States,  whereby  they 
would  be  permitted  to  decide  for  them- 
selves how  at  least  one  of  their  legislative 
bodies  should  be  apportioned,  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate.  While  hearings  on 
lecislation  providing  a  4-year  term  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  held  in  both  Houses,  this  pi-oposal 
is  dead  as  far  as  the  89th  Congress  Is 
concerned.  A  bill  to  repeal  right-to- 
work  laws — section  14b  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law — as  they  still  exist  in  19  States 
passed  the  House  last  year,  but  It  was 
talked  to  death  In  the  Senate  early  this 
year. 

Constituents  who  want  copies  of  pub- 
lic laws  or  bills,  either  on  the  above  or 
other  subjects,  may  obtain  them  by  writ- 
ing to  me  at  either  my  Washington  or 
district  offices. 

So  far  In  1966  more  than  480  residents 
of  the  10th  District  have  visited  my 
office  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  My  staff 
will  be  happy  to  provide  gallery  passes 
for  both  the  House  and  Senate  and 
arrange  for  tours  of  the  White  House,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and 
other  places  of  interest  in  Washington. 

Early  during  this  session.  I  took  a  pub- 
lic opinion  poll  In  my  district  to  deter- 
mine how  my  constituents  felt  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  Inflation. 

During  the  present  session  I  have  In- 
troduced the  following  public  bills: 

H.R.  12082.  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxi>ayer 
to  claim  a  personal  exemption  for  his 
spouse,  where  such  spouse  Is  a  student 
being  supported  by  the  taxpayer,  re- 
gardless of  such  spouse's  gross  income. 

H.R.  12660.  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
that  act  to  provide  bail  bonds. 

H.R.  12661.  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  premiums  paid  by  individuals  for 
certain  retirement  annuities. 

H.R.  13420.  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  make  no  payments  or  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  for  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

H.R.  14826.  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  commission  on 
aircraft  noise  abatement  problems.   " 

H.R.  15056,  to  authorize  the  trade  of 
brigadier  general  In  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Army.  Passed 
House  and  Senate  as  H.R.  11488. 

H.R.  15416.  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  all 
transportation  furnished  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  traveling  In  uniform 
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on  official  leave,  furlough,  or  pass  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air. 

HJl.  15431,  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under. 

HR.  16041.  to  limit  the  quantity  of 
baseball  and  softball  gloves  and  mitts 
which  may  be  imported  into  the  United 

HM.  16260.  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, to  encourage  the  construction  of 
such  facilities,  and  to  permit  the  amorti- 
zation of  the  cost  of  constructing  such 
facilities  within  a  period  of  from  1  to  5 
years. 

H.R.  16650,  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who 
served  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Vietnam  era. 

H.R.  16783,  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder. 

H.R.  16830,  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  in- 
come certain  reimbursed  moving  ex- 
penses. 

HR.  17877,  to  permit  teachers  to  de- 
duct expenses  Incurred  in  furthering 
their  education. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  613,  to 
provide  for  an  Investigation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
txmlty  Act  of  1964. 

Staff  members  in  my  district  office  at 
8711  Cermak  Road,  North  Riverside,  tele- 
phone 447-2746.  are  available  daily  to 
assist  constituents  who  have  problems 
pending  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  social  security,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Matters  concerning 
legislation  should  be  directed  to  my 
Washington  office,  room  2438,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 


The  present  Inurnal  Revenue  Code  pro- 
vides for  an  oil  depletion  allowance  of  27  4 
percent,  which  I  am  informed  Involves  a 
revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  $2  billion. 
This  amount  Is  greater  than  our  projected 
budget  deficit  and  exceeds  our  budgetary  ap- 
propriations for   the  war  against  poverty. 


The  Oil  Depletion  Allowance 
Loophole 


-A  Big  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  7,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  reduce 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Act  and  to  impose  a 
q;)eclal  limitation  on  the  amount  of  the 
allowance  where  the  proceeds  are  used  to 
finance  the  taxpayer's  expansion  Into 
imrelated  fields 


On  February  2,  1966  I  addressed  my 
colleagues  on  the  question  of  budgetary 
cuts  and  new  sources  of  tax  revenues  to 
finance  our  commitments  abroad  and 
our  needs  at  home — Congwessional 
RicoKO.  page  A488 — I  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  At 
that  time  I  stated: 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  is  now  con.sidcring  and  the 
Congress  will  .soon  be  called  upon  to  vote 
on  legislation  to  suspend  the  7 -percent 
investment  credit  provKsiou  of  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  laws  and  to  revise  tax 
laws  relating  to  real  estate  depreciation. 
This  would  be  the  appropriate  time  to 
review  our  policy  underlyins;  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  provisions  of  the  tax 
laws. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
would  reduce  the  27' j-i>erccnt  allowance 
to  20  percent  over  a  3-year  period. 
The  allowance  would  also  be  cut  in  half 
wherever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
"finds  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  sav- 
ings derived  by  a  ta.xpayer  from  the  al- 
lowance of  a  deduction  has  been  used, 
within  36  months  after  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year,  for  the  uxpayer's  expan- 
sion— by  purcha.se.  merger,  consolida- 
tion, or  otherwise,  directly  or  in- 
directly— into  an  industi-y  or  other  trade 
or  business  unrelated  to  the  trade  or 
business  in  connection  with  which  the 
-deduction  under  section  611  was 
claimed." 

There  are  many  loopholes  in  our  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  should  be 
closed.  The  oil  depletion  allowance 
loophole  is  one  which  should  receive  our 
immediate  attention,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  we  are  amending  oiu'  tax  laws 
to  change  provisions  relating  to  real 
estate  depreciation  and  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit.  Why  not  also 
modify  the  tax  credit  provision  for  oil 
depletion  allowances''  If  we  do  this  we 
may  be  able  to  avoid  an  increase  in  indi- 
vidual income  tax  rates  to  meet  the  cost 
-   of  operating  the  Government. 

The  following  letter  from  Walter  Min- 
koff  of  Rockville  Centre,  a  constituent, 
illustrates  how  the  small  businessman 
is  abu.sed,  by  the  abuse  of  tax  laws  by 
large  oil  companies  which  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  oil-depletion -allowance  tax- 
free  dollars. 

August   10.   1966. 
Hon    Herbert  Tenzer, 
1708  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Tenzer.  For  your  com- 
ing campaign,  which  I  hope  will  prove  suc- 
cessful. Issues  that  are  troubling  your  con- 
stituents certainly  must  be  of  Interest  to 
you.  One  such  l6.sue  which  troubles  me  and, 
I  am  sure,  many  small  businessmen  Is  the 
growing  expansion  of  giant  corporations  Into 
fields  formerly  the  domain  of  small  business. 
This  may  be  a  necessary  evil  in  many  cases 
which  cannot  legally  or  equitably  be  at- 
tacked. However,  one  type  of  company  that 
is  Increa.'ilngly  diversifying  Is  doing  so  with 
the  help  of  Federal  government  policy.  I 
refer  to  the  oil  and  mineral  companies  who 
benefit  from  the  oil  and  mineral  depletion 
allowances  granted  them  under  present  tax 
policies. 

As  I  understand  the  principle  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance.  It  is  meant  to  provide 
tax  reUef  to  owners  of  wasting  a.ssets.  This 
makes  some  sort  of  sense  until  100 '"^  of  the 
original  investment  Is  depleted!.  After  that 
th«  laws  allow  the  continuation  of  the  al- 
lowance presumably  as  an  Incentive  to  fur- 


ther exploration.  If  the  companie.s  receiving 
this  further  allowance  are  slmultaneou.sly 
investing  in  other  than  oil  producing  busi- 
nesses the  government  is  unfairly  sub- 
sidizing their  entry  into  these  fields  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  companies  in  the 
newly  entered  field.  My  feeling  is  that  the 
only  equitable  remedy  would  be  to  reduce 
the  portion  of  the  depletion  allowance  of 
diversifying  companies  that  exceeds  their 
original' investment  by  the  amount  they  in- 
vest that  year  in  non-oil  businesses.  The 
effect  of  thl.s  should  be  to  force  these  com- 
panies either  to  distribute  these  funds  to 
their  shareholders  or  to  reinvest  them  in  the 
discovery  and  production  of  oil  as  the  law- 
intended  rather  than  u?e  them  as  a  subsidy 
in  competing  with  small   busines.ses. 

One  example  of  the  type  of  invasion  many 
small  businessmen  fear  is  the  entry  of  Mobil 
Oil  Company  into  the  manufacture  of  paint 
for  distribution  through  retail  outlets. 
Many  manufacturers  and  store  owners  fear 
that  they  eventually  will  use  their  existing 
outlets  (Stations)  and  credit  card  facilities 
along  with  almost  unlimited  resources  for 
advertising  and  promotion  to  dominate  this 
field  which  now  is  spread  pjnong  thousands 
of  small  enterprises.  Other  examples  like 
Gulf  Oil  in  the  motel  business  through  Holi- 
day Inns.  Esso  in  fertilizers.  Phillips  in  plas- 
tics, and  Cities  Service  in  a  host  of  fields  can 
be  cited  to  emphasize  the  tlireat.  I  feel  that 
this  could  be  developed  into  a  campaign  issue 
that  would  bring  support  from  the  many 
small  businessmen  among  your  constitutents 
as  well  as  other  voters  who  instinctively  dis- 
like the  spread  of  giant  corporations  into 
dominating  positions  in  so  many  facets  of 
our  lives.  From  the  limited  discussions  I 
have  had  with  people  in  the  retail  paint  trade 
to  whom  I  sell  I  would  think  that  many  of 
the  trade  associations  in  these  fields  would 
favor  such  leglslaUon  if  it  were  proposed. 

If  legislation  to  correct  ttils  Ineqviity 
should  seem  impractical  or  undesirable  for 
you  to  sponsor  because  of  personal  or  politi- 
cal reasons,  It  seems  to  me  that  even  un«ler 
present  law  a  taxpayer  who  feels  that  he  has 
been  damaged  by  this  inadvertent  subsidy 
of  one  competitor  against  another  in  fields 
Congress  never  intended  to  subsidize  might 
sue  to  recover  for  the  government  or  parties 
the  sums  wrongfully  allowed  these  compan- 
ies. Your  comments  on  this  would  be  great- 
ly appreciated. 
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I  hope  that  this  excursion  into  the  legal 
field  by  an  ignorant  but  concerned  layman 
Is  helpful  If  only  as  an  indication  of  what 
concerns  a  constituent  who  wishes  you  many 
more  enjoyable  and  productive  years  in  Con- 
gress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  Minkoff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965.  22  oil  companies 
had  a  combined  total  net  income  of  $5.- 
746,923.000.  They  collectively  paid  in 
Federal  taxes  the  siun  of  only  $360,008,- 
000 — an  average  tax  rate  of  only  6.3  per- 
cent. 

These  same  companies  paid  over  $1 
billion  in  taxes  to  foreign  countries  and 
some  States  taxes  in  the  same  year. 
Surely  my  colleagues  wiU  agree  that  this 
Is  a  f&x  loophole  which  cries  out  for  jus- 
tice, justice  to  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tion against  other  corporate  enterprises 
and  Individual  taxpayers  who  are  bear- 
ing their  equitable  share  of  the  Nations 
tax  burden. 

The  small  businessman  of  America,  the 
worker,  the  farmer,  the  professional  men 
of  America,  under  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, all  pay  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  net  Income  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
than  do  the  oil  companies.  Let  us  take 
a  good,  hard  look  at  the  reasons  why. 


Dr.  B.  P.  Pal :  India  May  Be  Able  To  Feed 
Herself  Within  10  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAMr'AH 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.   September   8.   1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  of  mankind's  greatest  problems 
have  been  solved  by  the  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  modern  technology.  ^  Today, 
modeiTi  a,!?ri  cultural  technology  is  hope- 
fully on  the  threshold  of  helping  to  meet 
India's  critical  shortage  of  food. 

Dr.  B.  P.  Pal,  director  general  of  the 
Indian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research 
and  India's  respected  international  agri- 
cultural research  expert,  said : 

I  believe  she  (India i  can  become  self- 
sufficient  .  .  .  that  within  10  years  we  should 
be  able  to  feed  ourselves. 

India's  plans  for  an  intensive  educa- 
tional program  to  help  their  60  million 
farmers  use  modern  agTlcultural  tech- 
niques and  machinery  were  revealed  by 
Dr.  Pal  in  an  interview  with  reporter 
■Wallace  Mitchell  of  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser. He  cited  some  hopeful  and  en- 
couraging results  that  have  already  been 
achieved  in  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  hy- 
bridizing of  wheat,  grain  and  rice. 

The  distinguished  head  of  India's  im- 
portant agricultural  organization  was  a 
recent  guest  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii's  Department  of  Horticulture, 
which  is  headed  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Brewbaker. 
Dr.  Pal  stopped  in  Honolulu  after  a 
mainland  study  torn-  and  was  enroute  to 
the  International  Rice  Institute  in 
Manila. 

The  news  article  which  revealed 
India's  hopes  to  become  self-sufficient  in 
the  production  of  food  appeared  hi  the 
Sunday  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Ad- 
vertiser, September  4,  1966.  I  submit 
the,  article  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

New  Techniqi'es  Promise  India  Ability  To 

Feed  Its  Millions 

(By  Wallace  Mitchell) 

India,  where  famine  has  been  staved  off 
in  recent  years  only  by  massive  U.S.  wheat 
shipments,  may  be  able  to  feed  herself  within 
10  years,  its  top  agricultural  researchist  said 
yesterday. 

New  crop  hybrids,  'ncreased  use  of  fertiliz- 
ers and  at  least  token  mechanization,  offer 
this  hope,  according  to  Dr.  B.  P.  Pal,  director 
general  of  the  Indian  Council  of  Agricultural 
Research. 

"I  believe  she  can  become  self-sufficient," 
Pal  said. 

"Personally,  I  feel  that  w^ithin  10  years  we 
should  be  able  to  feed  ourselves." 

Pal  is  a  respected  international  agricul- 
tural research  expert.  Prior  to  accepting 
appointment  to  his  present  post — the  No.  1 
agricultiiral  Job  in  India — he  was  director  of 
the  Indian  Agricultural  Research  Institute 
that  provides  postgraduate  degree  work  for 
farming  specialists. 

He  arrived  In  Honolulu  yesterday,  after  a 
Mainland  study  tour,  as  guest  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii's  Department  of  Horticulture 
headed  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Brewbaker. 

'Until  recently  we  had  followed  traditional 
forms  of  agriculture,"  Pal  said  in  an  inter- 
view in  Brewbaker's  office. 


"We  have  more  than  60  million  farmers 
In  600.000  villages.  Getting  them  to  change 
Is.  a  colossal  task.  They  have  been  non- 
mechanized,  tislng  old  varieties  of  crops,  very 
little  fertilizer,  that  kind  of  thing. 

"So  we  divided  our  country  into  extension 
blocs.  Each  bloc  has  been  50  and  100  villages 
and  we  have  staflTs  In  each  one  to  convey  the 
results  of  research  to  the  farmers — take  It  to 
their  doorsteps. 

"Tliere  have  been  recent  encouraging  re- 
search resvilts  in  hybrid  varieties  of  corn, 
which  we  call  maize,  and  sorghum  and  pearl 
millet,  and  we  have  introduced  a  variety  of 
wheat  from  Mexico  and  Taiwan  which  is  high 
breeding. 

•These  are  dwarf  varieties  that  U  nd  them- 
selves to  he.ivy  fertiilzution.  Tiie  tall  varie- 
ties, when  heavily  fertilized,  lend  to  fall 
over  from  the  weight  of  the  gram.  The  short 
oners  do  not. 

"This  has  gotten  the  farmers  interested 
They  are  demanding  fertilizer,  which  our 
government  imports  for  sale  to  farmers  be- 
cause our  production  is  Insufficient. 

"It  is  the  same  with  rice.  Taiwan  rice  yield 
is  very  high,  and  we  are  crossing  it  wltli  In- 
di;i  rice." 

Pal  said  India  has  85  million  acres  planted 
in  rice,  more  than  40  million  acres  in 
sorghum  that  is  used  for  cattle  feed  and  as 
a  grain.  33  million  acres  In  wlieat.  20  million 
in  pearl  millet,  10  to  11  million  in  corn,  10 
milion  in  barley. 

Farms  run  between  5  and  10  acres  in  size. 

The  Indian  government  is  confident  that 
farm  production  will  steadily  mount.  Pal 
said. 

"If  we  can  get  good  results,"  he  said  of 
the  hybridizing  program,  "and  can  get  fer- 
tilizer, the  news  will  spread  and  more  farmers 
will  participate. 

"We  also  are  stepping  up  our  harvest  of 
fish.  We  have  many  streams  and  lakes  and 
a  huge  coastline.  We  are  developing  our 
poultry  and  stepping  up  our  production  of 
sheep,  goats  and  pigs." 

India's  population  is  composed  of  85  per- 
cent Hindus,  who  cannot  eat  beef,  and  10 
percent  Motlcms.  who  do  not  eat  pork  or 
ham. 

Pal  said  that  heavy  farm  machinery  is  im- 
practical, considering  the  limited  acreage  of 
the  average  farm. 

"Our  feeling  is  like  Japan's  toward  its  small 
farms,"  he  said. 

"That  is.  to  use  small  machinery — hand 
power  tillers  and  cultivators.  Tliere's  a  de- 
mand for  them." 

Pal  leaves  tomorrow  for  Manila  and  the  In- 
ternational Rice  Institute  there,  then  Bang- 
kok and  a  mid-month  return  to  New  Delhi. 


U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  "Active"  Visits 
Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 
■IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22. 1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  notify  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  that  our 
newest  Coast  Guard  cutter,  the  Active. 
which  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
sponsoring  when  it  was  launched  14 
months  ago  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  'Wis.,  Is 
visiting  Washington  today,  tomorrow 
and  Saturday  and  Is  berthed  at  the 
navy  yard.  Commissioning  ceremonies 
were  held  in  New  Hampshire  last  Satur- 


day. It  is  a  new  type  of  cutter  author- 
ized in  the  88th  Congress  by  legislation 
originating  in  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  hope  that 
Members  who  are  interested  will  contact 
the  Coast  Guard  t-o  make  arrangements 
to  visit  the  ship  while  it  is  here. 

Some  of  us  from  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  are  planning  to  visit  the  ship 
Friday  morning  between  10  and  11. 
Members  who  would  like  to  meet  us 
there  would  certainly  be  welcome,  other- 
wise, they  should  arrange  with  the  Coast 
Guard  to  visit  the  ship  at  another  time. 
It  is  my  under-standing  that  the  ship  will 
also  be  opened  to  inspection  by  the  public 
for  several  hours  Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  officers  and 
crew  of  "my  ship,"  the  Active  as  fur- 
nished by  the  Coa.st  Guard : 

Coast  Guard  Cutter  "Active" 
officers 

Cdr.  William  G  Dick,  USCO,  Dubuque  and 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

LCdr.  James  E  Brown  Jr.  USCG,  Port 
Arthur.  Tex. 

Lt.  Cecil  L.  McManus.  USCG.  Corsicana, 
Tex. 

Lt.  Ralph  W,  Lawrence,  USCG.  Beaufort. 
N.C. 

Lt.  Jg.  Vincent  K.  Harrington,  USCG,  East 
Greenwich.  R.I. 

Ens.  Ivan  M.  Lissaurer,  USCG,  Brooklyn. 
N.Y. 

Chmach.  Robert  M.  Clunie,  III,  USCG,  Pair- 
haven.  Mass. 

CREW 

Actiisa,  E.  S,,  Patnongon.  R  P. 
Aker.  S.  P.,  III.  New  London.  Conn. 
Alfrey.  H.  V..  Jr..  Omaha,  Neb. 
Allen.  W.  D..  Falmouth,  Mass, 
Allen,  W.  E  .  Blllerica.  Mass. 
Arthur.  J,  R  ,  Beaufort.  N.C. 
Barry.  R.  A..  Acton  Center.  M.ass. 
Beck.  G  .  -Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Brigham,  R.  I..  Bridgewater.  Mass. 
Brown.  B.  E.,  Jack.sonville.  Fla. 
Cheer.  C.  R..  Tampa.  Fla. 
Cragg,  R   H..  Alto.  Ga. 
Crowell.  P.  O..  Worcester.  Mass. 
Edward.';,  J.  H.,  JiW?ksonville.  Fla. 
Edwards.  R.  L.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Enrlques,  R.  J.,  Zambales  R.P. 
Etrata.  A.  T.  A..  Santlage.  RP. 
Goolsby.  R.  N..  Augusta,  Ga. 
Gr.amlich.  R.M.,  Portland,  Maine. 
Gregory,  D  J..  Larimer,  Pa. 
Hampton,  J.  L..  Denver.  Colo. 
Hanscom.  R.  D  ,  South  Paris,  Maine 
Higgs.  E,  A  ,  Clearfield,  Utah 
Hodge.  A.  S..  Jr.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Hupgins,  D.  C.  San  Jose,  Calif 
Jacobs,  B.  C.  Midwest  City,  Okla. 
Johnson,  R.  E.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Kidwell.  J.  L.,  Sheldon.  Conn, 
Lcchman.  F.  W.,  Columbia  Falls,  Maine. 
Llnderholm.  V.  S.,  Carson  City,  Nev. 
Malin,  G.  G.,  III.  Salisbury.  Md. 
Marshall.  D.  F.,  Cass  City.  Mich 
Miittozzl,  A.  M..  Trenton,  N.J. 
Matyger.  J.J,  Easton.  Pa, 
MfCauley.  R.  W.,  St   Louis.  Mo. 
McNellly",  M..  Greenville,  R.I. 
Median,  L.  W.,  South  Berwick.  Maine. 
Miller.  L  D.,  Martinsville.  Va. 
Molley.  E.  S.,  Cumberland,  R.I. 
Morin,  D.  W.,  Portland.  Maine. 
Mosley,  R.  A.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Padilla,  R.  A.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Patstone,  F.  L  .  York,  Maine. 
Pickreign.  R.  J.,  W.  Springfield.  Mass. 
Raymond.  E.  P.,  Plainville,  Mass. 
Rozkydal,  V..  Jr.,  Johnston,  N.Y. 
Santos,  P.  G.,  San  Francisco.  CaUf. 
Severy.  D  P..  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Simpson,  J.  A..  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
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Sklblnskl,  E.  E..  Henrietta.  N.T. 
I^ry.  G.  B..  Jr.,  Norfolk.  Va. 
Struzik,  J.  C,  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 
Tetreault,  G.  E.,  Lincoln,  R.I. 
Waaa,  R.  C.  Avon,  Mass. 
WUaon,  C.  W..  Birmingham.  Ala. 
Wilson.  D.  V,  Klttery,  Maine. 
Wright.  B.  W.,  Torrlngton,  Conn. 


A  Paitnt  Looks  at  the  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
Mr.  Andrew  A.  Murray,  of  Elizabethton. 
Tenn..  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  fol- 
lowing Letter  to  the  Editor. 

The  parallels  drawn  in  this  reprint  of 
a  letter  from  a  New  Mexico  paper  are 
very  interesting,  and  I  Join  Mrs.  Anne  S. 
Leake,  of  Elizabethton.  in  her  wish  that 
everyone  in  the  coiintry  could  read  this 
letter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Dkae  Sm :  Hope  you  can  find  space  In  your 

paper  for  this.    Wish  thU  could  be  In  every 

paper.    It  la  good. 

Anne  S.  Leaks. 

Parents  Shortchanged 
Hey  Uncle,  how  much  does  It  cost  to  rear  a 
child?  ,     ^^^ 

Tou  allow  UB  taxpaylng  parents  only  $600 
a  year  to  feed,  clothe,  house  and  train  a 
youngster.  In  your  Federal  Job  Corps  you 
spent  t7,000  a  year ! 

Now  which  Is  the  correct  figure?  Either 
we're  allowing  you  too  much  or  you're  not 
allowing  us  enough. 

You  allow  tanpaying  parents  a  5600  deduc- 
tion for  the  care  and  feeding  of  each  child. 
Yet  under  the  Cuban  refguee  program  you 
assume  minimum  upkeep  requires  » 1.200  a 
year — and  If  the  Cuban  boy  or  girl  Is  attend- 
ing school— an  extra  «1,000  a  year. 

How  come  you  shortchange  the  home  folks? 
In  the  austere  environs  of  a  Federal  prison, 
you  have  discovered  that  it  costs — to  main- 
tain one  person,  with  no  frills,  no  luxuries, 
and  no  borowlng  Dad's  car — »2.30O  a  year. 

By  what  rule  of  thumb  do  you  eetimate 
that  Mom  and  Dad  can  do  It  for  one-rourth 
that  amount? 

Under  Social  Security,  you  will  pay  J168  a 
month  to  malntoln  the  elderly.  What  makes 
you  think  we  can  maintain  our  young'uns  on 
$50  a  month? 

And  Uncle,  your  VISTA  program  (Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America)  spent  $3  1  million 
last  year  to  train  only  202  trainees.  That  In- 
dicate* that  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
training  one  youth  for  one  year  Is  more  than 
$15,000. 

Then  how  come  we  taxpaylng  parents  get 
an  exemption  of  only  $600  to  maintain  and 
train  one  youth  for  the  year? 

Or  let's  see  how  much  you  spent  upkeeplng 
one  youngster  In  mlUtary  uniform.  House. 
$55.10  a  month.  Pood,  $30J»7  a  month. 
Clothing  upkeep.  $4  JO  a  month.  That  comes 
to  $1,074.04  a  year. 

How  In  the  world  do  you  expect  parents  to 
provide  aU  these  things,  plus  clothes,  recrea- 
tion, books,  medicine — for  $600  a  year?  With 
your  flgurea.  you  admit  It  cajit  be  done. 

Is  It  pooslble.  Uncle,  that  you  eipect  xm 
parents  to  manage  more  efllclently  than  you. 
because  we  usually  do. 


With  all  our  expenses,  we  American  Indi- 
viduals have  more  than  enough  savings  to 
offset  our  debts:  you  don't. 

With  all  our  prosperity,  you.  Uncle,  are  still 
spending  per  year  $2  9  b:U!.-.'n  more  for  relief 
than  (luring  the  depths  of  the  depression.  So 
It  may  be  that  y.'.u  are  uncommonly  extrava- 
gant. 

But  however  we  trv  to  rationalize  and  ex- 
plain to  you.  It  ts  .still  a  hvirtful  affront  when 
you  allow  us  hard  working  dues-paying  home 
folks  onlv  $600  a  year  to  rear  a  legitimate 
child— while  you.  under  ADC,  ■will  pay  more 
than  .$800  a  year  to  upkeep  sn  Ulegltimate 
one—  Fro:u  a  New  Mexico  paper. 


Polish  Millennium 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(IF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


OF    NEW    YOR!t 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Scvtember  22, 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  .Mr. 
Speaker,  tlie  Piila^^ki  Memorial  Commit- 
tpp  of  Richmond  County  celebrated  the 
Poli.>h  mtner.nium  la.st  week  with  a  mil- 
lennial ma^s  at  Notre  Dame  College  on 
Staton  I.'^lrind,  NY,,  and  a  millennial 
banquet  later,  attended  by  Americans  of 
Polish  extraction,  -as  well  az  other  mem- 
bers of  our  community. 

Participating:  in  the  ceremonies  were 
Rt,  Rev,  Msgr.  Stanislaus  J.  Malinowski, 
pastor  of  St.  Stalu.^laus  Kosta  Church; 
Rt.  Rev.  Ms^T.  John  S.  Felczak,  pastor  of 
St.  Adalbert  Church:  Rev.  Edward  Do- 
bran.-.ky.  a.ssistant  pastor  of  St  Adalbert 
Church;  Rt-v.  Karl  Doersan  of  St.  Mi- 
chaer.s:  Rev.  Willinm  Enps.  pa.^tor.  St. 
Phillips  B?ptist  Church;  Roman  T.  Su- 
waKskl.  chairman  of  the  banquet;  Wil- 
liam Ko.<ciow,  pre.sidcnt  of  the  Pulas'nl 
Memorial  Committee  of  Richmond  Coun- 
ty; Siiimund  .^  Grajew.'^ki,  ma.ster  of  cer- 
emonies: and  Borough  President  Robert 
T.  Connor. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RrroRD.  I  include  my  address  at  the 
millennial  banquet: 

Ten  centuries  have  passed  since  Poland  be- 
came a  Christian  nation  with  the  conversion 
of  Prince  Mieszko  in  906,  Today,  even  under 
the  yoke  of  conununism,  Polish  Christianity 
lives  on.  It  represents  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Communists,  for  according  to  their  ideol- 
ogy, religion  ts  an  opium  of  the  people,  un- 
necessary in  the  happy  state  of  c(;mii;unism. 
This  is  one  more  instance  where  rommu- 
ni.'t  the<->ry  f.'Uls  in  practice,  with  Poland  a 
prim?  example  of  that  failure, 

B-7crt?'i  the  deep  Christian  commitment 
prevalent  among  Polish  people  is  a  b'aring 
rejection  of  the  Communist  syrtcm.  meas- 
ures were  taken  by  the  Polish  government  to 
detr.ict  from  the  May  celebration  of  their 
m'.r.ennirm.  It  scheduled  mass  political 
dc>monstrr,t.lons  and  athletic  contests  during 
the  period  of  religious  festivities  in  order  to 
draw  away  part  of  the  crowds.  It  refu.-ed 
visas  to  foreign  Catliolic  clergy  to  attend  the 
millennium  celebration  in  May.  ostensibly  be- 
cause Polish  Primat-e  Stephen  Cardinal  Wys- 
zynskl  invited  them  -witliout  consulting  the 
Polish  government."  Tiie  government  also 
acted  to  curb  the  influx  of  tourists  in  general. 
The  Polish  government  did  not.  however, 
dare  ban  the  celebrations  altogether.  This 
may  be  in  part  due  to  the  Communist  claim 
that  this  year  marks  the  mlUenruum  of 
Poland  as  a  nation  rather  than  as  the  anni- 


versary of  its  conversion  to  Christianity,  It 
is  more  likely  that  they  were  apprehen:  ive 
about  the  extent  of  protest  that  might  re- 
sult from  such  an  extreme  measure  in  vi^'W 
of  the  wide  support  of  the  Christian  re'asioa 
that  exists  in  Poland. 

The  strength  of  the  religious  convictions  of 
these  proud  people  has  not  been  altered  ijy 
over  twenty  years  of  Communist  rule.  Thur 
reUgion,  the  spirit  of  independence  whi:h 
they  have  continually  demonstrated,  the  re- 
bellion and  hope  in  their  hearts  for  freedom 
have  proved  inextinguishable,  regardless  of 
the  atrocities  to  which  these  courageous  peo- 
ple have  been  subjected  In  this  century. 

Today,  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  Amcrl- 
can.s  Is  again  being  expressed  throughout  our 
nation  fgr  the  Polish  people  who  are  under 
Soviet  subjugation  and  enslavement.  To- 
day, especially.  Americans  are  giving  recog- 
nition to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people  and  their  relentless  pursuit  of  liberty. 
Todav.  especially,  because  this  is  the  day  we 
have 'set  a.'ide  to  pay  homage  to  Brigadier 
General  Caslmir  Pulaski,  who  donated  his 
life  to  the  American  pursiiit  of  Uberty.  This 
young  man  came  to  America  to  share  In  our 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence,  be- 
cause, as  he  once  said.  "Wherever  on  the 
globe  men  are  fighting  for  liberty.  It  Is  as  if 
Tt  were  our  own  affajr."  Now  that  fight  hTis 
become  transferred  to  Polish  soil,  and  we  are 
moral-bound  to  lend  oiu'  support  to  tlicir 
struggle.  Today,  we  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  eventual  liberation  of  all  the  captive 
peoples  on  this  earth.  We  express  the  hope 
that  they  will  soon  enjoy  Individual  liberty 
and  free  participation  In  the  community 
of  nations. 
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Distinguished  Pittsburgh  Rabbi  To  Retire 
Soon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLV.\NIA 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  24,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
remarkable  man.  a  distinguLshed  con- 
stituent, retires  from  the  religious  scene 
in  Pittsburgh  early  next  month.  He  is 
Rabbi  Solomon  B.  Freehof.  who  will  be 
honored  October  2  at  a  dinner  at  the 
temple  where  he  has  served  for  more 
than  30  years.  Dr.  Freehof  is  beloved 
by  all  of  us  who  know  him.  He  has 
made  great  contributions  to  my  city.  I 
am  proud  to  be  his  friend.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  a.sk  that  an 
article  about  Dr.  Freehof  from  the  Sep- 
tember 17  issue  of  the  Pittsburph  Post- 
Gazette  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Dr.  freehof:  A  Man  of  Simple  Joys — 
Religious  Ieadhr  Is  Noted  Scholar- 
Rabbi  Will  Kave  Time  for  Stcdy,  Writing 

(By  James  K.  DeL.aney) 
His    remarks   could    have   been    expected. 
He  hivs  tliat  way  of  speaking,  abruptly  aside; 
one  mtist  be  alert  for  it. 

"The  mark  of  a  man  getting  old."  he  said, 
"Is  when  he  doesn't  get  excited  when  he 
learns  something  new," 

Rabbi  Solomon  B,  Freehof  fingered  a  worn 
t>ooK  (a  strenxious  study  of  the  history  of 
handwriting).  "You  could  call  It  a  mental 
stjsis,"  he  said — a  standing  stUl,  an  arrest- 
ment. 

At  73,  Dr.  Freehof  is  looking  aliead  to  years 
of  the  excitement  of  leariUng  something  new. 


Tliey  will  come,  he  knows,  in  that  expan.se 
of  life  after  he  retires  this  month  as  the 
si>lritual  leader  of  Rodef  Shalom  Congrega- 
tion in  Oakland. 

His  departure  from  the  city's  religious 
scene  wUl  be  marked  Oct,  2  by  a  banquet  in 
his  honor  in  the  FrceJiof  K.U1  of  the  temple 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  where  he  has  presided  for 
32  years. 

Dr,  Freeliof,  his  heir  steel-gray  now,  re- 
laxed in  an  iinemnse  leatlier  chair  at  his 
de.sk  in  his  apartisent  at  the  Park  Plaza  on 
North  Craig  Street.  Books,  part  of  his  9,000- 
volume  library  lined  the  walls  to  tlie  ceiling, 
and  late-afternoon  sunshine  filtered  through 
the  blinds. 

The  world-renowned  scholar,  author,  ora- 
tor leaned  back  and  closed  his  eyes  in 
thouglit — a  manneri.sm  which  his  audiences 
can  remcniljer  with  delight. 

"If  1  were  to  advise  a  young  man  consider- 
ing the  ministry  for  his  work,"  he  said,  "I'd 
tell  him  its  a  happy  profession.  Provided 
that  he  Is  suited  for  it,  and  to  whom  public 
life  is  not  a  trial. 

"Religion  brings  out  the  best  side  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  minister  represents  them  best. 
He  is  happy  because  he  helps  make  people 
better  than  they  look — what  they  want  to 
be." 

Tlie  rabbi  paused  in  contemplation,  then 
spoke  the  thought  he  wanted  for  emphasis. 

"Put  on  an  intellectual  basis  as  well  as 
a  spiritual  one,"  he  said,  "the  ministry  has 
become  a  public  service. 

"And  there  is  today  a  comradeship  among 
tlie  clergy,  such  as  thcfe  was  never  before. 
Tills  brotherllncss  among  us,  I  think,  will 
seep  down  among  the  people,  for  Americans 
are  pioneers  in  e.ssy  comradeship." 

Declaring  tht  ecumenism  "h.as  firm  soil" 
in  the  United  States,  Dr,  Freehof  said  that 
the  "prospect  for  church  unity  is  greater 
tiian  e\er  before." 

"To  see  tills  late  in  my  ministry."  he  said, 
"is  a  great  satisfaction." 

A  man  of  simple  Joys,  he  rose  and  contem- 
plated the  color  of  flowers  In  a  "finger  pad" 
on  the  door — one  of  those  triumphs  of  pos- 
session from  a  journey  over  oceans. 

"You  couldn't  find  It  here."  he  said. 

He  paused  in  the  hallway,  caught  the 
vl.sitor  s  arm.    "Look,"  he  said. 

Triple-decked  on  the  wall  were  prints  of 
native  South  African  art.  acquired  there,  the 
lines  as  simple  as  nature  could  contrive, 
in  color  perfection. 

Mrs.  Freehof  invited  the  visitor  to  see  one 
of  her  trep-sures,  a  magnificent  piece  of 
Swedish  crysto.l — "Jonah  and  the  Fish." 

"The  Bible  doesn't  say  it  was  a  whale," 
Dr,  Frcc-hof  observed,  "It  was  a  'fish.'  You'll 
notice  here  that  the  flippers  are  vertical,  but 
the  wli.ile's  are  horizontal." 

He  paused  before  his  bookshelves  and 
fondled  a  volume  bound  in  velliun,  well  pre- 
served although  dating  from  the  15th 
Century. 

■■H.iiullir.c  old  b<noks  is  play,"  he  said. 
'  B  joIcs  keep  me  busy." 

Tliey  have  indeed,  for  he  has  WTittcn  15, 
mo.'s.tly  concerning  Hebrew  canon  law.  Mrs. 
Freehof  has  written  12  treating  of  Bible 
themes.    The  ra'jbl  h.as  plans  for  four  more. 

Dr.  Freehof 's  book  reviews.  Bible  classes. 
and  his  Shakespeare  lectures  became  famous 
among  ever-increasing  audiences  down 
tlirough  the  years. 

He  a.'isumed  the  pulpit  of  Rodef  Shalom 
Conqiegation  in  1934.  Prcviou.sly  he  was  a 
professor  at  the  Helsrew  Union  College  from 
which  he  w.as  graduated  and  the  rabbi  of  the 
Kehillath  Anshe  Maaiiv  Temple  In  Chicago. 
During  World  War  I  he  was  a  chaplain  In 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

He  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis,  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregatiaons.  He  was  the 
first  American  to  be  president  of  the  World 


Union  for  Progressive  Judqism  and  is  now 
its  honorary  president. 

Besides  more  writing,  travel  Is  ahead  for 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  FYeehof.  There'll  probably  be 
more  visits  to  Israel. 

He  sees  that  country  as  "construitly  im- 
proving, and  it's  a  pleasure  to  see  how  very 
dynamic  it  Is," 

'Those  i>cople  love  to  argue,  he  chuckled, 
"so  Id  better  take  some  boxing  gloves  alonj  — 
but  I'm  in  good  shape." 

"Do  it  all  over  again?"  he  said  at  the  door. 
•■Ctriainl..  —  even  in  reincarnation:" 


United  States  Not  Waging  a  Holy  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
not  seem  quite  clear  to  some  people  why 
we  are  aiding  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
their  struc^gle  against  outside  aggression. 

The  following  article  by  Crosby  S. 
Noyes  helps  clarify  the  situation.  It 
appeared  in  the  'Washington  Evening 
Star  of  September  20,  1966.  I  com- 
mend the  hem  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues: 

Umteo  St.ates  Not  Waging  a  "Holt  War"  in 

Vietnam 

(  By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Tiiant 
had  a  bad  word  for  Just  about  everyone  In 
his  doleful  report  on  the  state  of  the  world 
Xa-}  the  new  U.N.  General  Assembly.  But  his 
reproaches  presumably  addressed  to  the 
United  Slates  over  the  conflict  in  Vict  N.uu 
were,  in  f.act,  not  reproaches  at  all. 

What  particularly  distresses  the  secretary 
general  is  the  Idea  that  negotiations  to  end 
llio  conflict  m  Vict  Nam  are  being  blocked  by 
considerations  of  great  power  politics  and 
that  the  conflict  has  become  "a  kind  of  holy 
war  between  two  powerful  ideologies." 

"I  remain  convinced,"  U  Tliant  wrote, 
"that  the  b.asic  problem  in  Viet  N::m  Is  not 
one  of  ideology,  but  one  of  national  identity 
and  survival." 

It  may  come,  as  a  surprise  to  U  Tlaant,  but 
there  is  no  responsible  official  In  W.ishingtou 
who  would  dis.agree  with  this  sentiment. 
When  it  comes  to  the  problem  of  explaining 
and  Justifying  what  the  United  States  is  try- 
ing to  do  in  Viet  Nam  President  Johnson 
himself  might  well  use  the  same  words. 

It  Is  precisely  to  ensure  the  nation.al 
Identity  and  survival  of  South  Viet  Nam  that 
the  United  States  is  lighting.  In  Vict  Nam 
itself,  it  is  the  claim  of  South  Viet  Nam  to 
national  identity,  rather  than  nny  imre- 
concilable  ideological  differences  with  the  re- 
gime in  Hanoi,  tl.al  is  the  root  of  ilie  conflict. 

This  claim  to  separate  national  identify 
has  been  sustained  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
for  more  than  six  years  of  intensif jing  strug- 
gle to  .avoid  armed  conquest  by  the  north.  It 
has  been  reaffirmed  most  recently  by  a  vote 
in  which  more  than  80  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's registered  voters  defied  Hanoi  and  the 
Viet  Cong  to  cast  b^Iots  for  a  representative 
constitutent  assembly. 

Without  American  help,  no  doiibt,  the 
Issue  would  have  been  settled  long  since  hy 
force.  But  whatever  U  Thant  may  think, 
the  growing  American  Involvement  In  Viet 
Nam  has  not  given  the  conflict  the  chanvc'.er 
of  a  holy  war,  either  In  Saigon  or  In  Wash- 
ington. 


So  f.u-  :is  the  statements  of  American  lead- 
ers are  concerned,  there  has  been  notiiiug  to 
sustain  the  charge  that  the  war  is  looked  on 
primarily  as  an  Ideological  ci^nfrontatioru 
When  Johnson,  Rusk  and  company  speak  of 
the  neces.«lty  of  containing  Coniinuni.'^l  ag- 
gression In  Southe.ast  Aiila,  the  open.iive 
word  Is  "aggression." 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  US.  govern- 
ment has  jusiilied  its  effort  purely  and  sim- 
ply on  the  principle  of  Felf-dttcrmination — 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Viet  Nnm  to  decide 
tlieir  own  destiny,  Tlie  plirase  '  Commtmist 
aggression"  is  little  more  than  a  convenient 
shorthand  for  Identifj'lng  the  source  of  the 
aggression,  whether  it  Is  applied  to  H.inol  or 
Peking,  And  the  notion  of  a  global  ideolog- 
ical Armageddon  has  been  studiously  re- 
sisted by  all  responsible  American  spokes- 
men. 

From  the  American  point  of  view,  the 
Ideological  character  of  the  struggle  Is  very 
largely  Irrelevant.  It  ts  not  the  fact  that 
China  and  North  Viet  Nam  are  Conununlst 
nations  that  matters.  What  does  matter  is 
that  they  seek  to  ImfKwe  their  domination 
and  their  system  on  people  who  do  not  want 
them. 

The  Communists  have,  to  be  sure,  made  a 
considerable  effort  to  turn  the  struggle  in 
Viet  Nam  into  a  holy  war.  The  Chinese,  in 
particular,  have  made  no  bones  about  link- 
ing the  outcome  of  that  striiggle  to  their 
doctrine  of  the  ultimate  universal  triumph 
of  milit.ant  communism. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  while  subscribing, 
of  course,  to  Chinese  theories  about  "wars  of 
national  liberation,"  are  somewhat  more  re- 
strained in  their  theology  and  more  inclined 
to  view  the  war  in  terms  of  their  own  na- 
tional .'uplrations.  American  experts  believe 
that  even  China's  ideologlca*  trumpetings  on 
Viet  Nam  are  largely  windowdrerising  to  cover 
up  what  are  In  reality  China's  traditional 
nation.al  ambitions  in  Asia. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence 
again.<;t  U  Th.anfs  holy  war  thesis  are  the 
I)prslslont  efforts  that  the  United  States  has 
been  making  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  getting  peacetalks  started. 

It  Is,  to  say  the  least,  an  odd  way  to  run  a 
crus.'»de.  And  recent  developments  in  New 
York— including  U  Thanfs  own  sudden  de- 
cision to  stay  around  for  a  while  longer — 
offer  at  least  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  the 
way  to  a  settlement  may  not  be  as  hopelessly 
blocked  as  the  secretary  general  has  thought. 


Agreement  on  DeTelopmeat  of  Savannah 
Hirer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THU  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  DORN,  Mr,  Speaker,  an  utterly 
ridiculous,  incredible,  misleading,  and 
false  article  was  mailed  to  the  members 
of  my  Committee  on  Public  'Works  in  the 
envelope  of  the  Anderson  Independent 
and  was  po.?tmarked  at  Anderson,  S.C. 
Without  question,  this  article  was  mailed 
from  my  own  district  in  an  attempt  to 
create  confusion  and  hinder  the  fulflll- 
ment  of  an  agreement  we  have  worked 
out  for  the  development  of  the  Savannah 
River  between  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  by  both  public  and  private 
means. 
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For  many  years  there  has  been  a  stale- 
mate on  the  Savannah  River  between  my 
district  and  Georgia  with  the  people  of 
Georgia  advocating  a  Government  dam 
at  Trotters  Shoals  while  the  public  of- 
ficials and  myself  in  South  Carolina  have 
held  out  for  private  development  of  the 
river.  A  compromise  was  inevitable  be- 
fore construction  of  either  private  or 
public  project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  worked  for  20 
years  to  bring  about  full  development  of 
the  Savanah  River.  An  agreement  has 
been  worked  out  which  will  permit  the 
great  Mead  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  to  build 
a  plant  on  Its  new  site  in  Abbeville 
County,  which  will  permit  Duke  to  build 
the  world's  largest  steamplant  on  its  site 
in  Anderson  County  and  for  a  Govern- 
ment dam  to  be  built  at  Trotters  Shoals 
below  Calhoun  Falls  on  the  Savannah 
River  between  Abbeville  County.  S.C.. 
and  Elbert  County.  Ga.  Also  involved 
in  this  agreement  is  withdrawal  of  op- 
position to  another  fantastic  powef-gen- 
erating  cc«nplex  at  Keowee-lVoxaway  In 
Pickens  and  Oconee  Counties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  superb  agree- 
ment—the very  best  that  could  be  hoped 
lor.  I  hope  that  partisan  politics  will 
not  enter  into  this  agreement.  I  hope 
further  and  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  agreement  be  approved.  The 
article,  which  was  mailed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
referred  to  above,  follows: 

Republican  Congressional  cnJidiclate  John 
K.  Grlsso  Monday  charged  ihat  when  R«p. 
Brtan  Dorn  appointed  Richard  Copeland 
acting  postnvaster  In  Anderson  he  deprived 
12  career  postal  employes  promotions  which 
•would  have  carried  salary  Increases  of  ap- 
proximately $22,000  a  year. 

Copeland,  son-in-law  of  defeated  state 
Sen.  J.  B.  Lawson.  may  now  become  'pclU- 
Ically  expendable."  Grlsso  said,  and  he  pre- 
dicted DORN  would  pull  another  '•compro- 
mise." 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment,  various 
group«  In  the  poet  oflBce  heje  filed  protests 
agaln.Bt  Dorn  appointing  Oopeland. 

DoRN  announced  last  week  a  compromise 
on  the  Savannah  River  development  After 
a  talk  made  Monday  before  a  group  of  An- 
derson County  -Grlsso  For  Congress  Com- 
mittee Members"  who  honored  him  with  a 
luncheon  celebrating  his  3«th  birthday.  Grls- 
so issued  this  statement : 

"Thla  last  week  we  saw  a  spectacle  that 
may  be  witnessed  quite  often  In  the  coming 
months.  As  you  know,  my  opponent  was 
forced  to  reverse  positions  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Savannah  River  Projects. 

"My  opponent's  records  show  clearly  that 
he  has  always  opposed  the  building  of  Trot- 
ters Shoals.  He  said  this  years  ago.  It 
was  In  the  Congressional  Record  last  Jvily 
27.  and  I  qxiote:  'Trotters  Shoals  is  not  needed 
for  recreation.  It  Is  not  needed  for  navi- 
gation. It  Is  not  needed  for  flood  control. 
It  Is  definitely  not  needed  for  power  .  .  . 
Least  of  all  do  we  need  a  panel  to  promote 
Trotters  Shoals  .  .  .' 

"And  this  July,  the  11th  of  July  to  be 
exact,  the  Greenwood  Index  Journal  carried 
a  story  from  Washington  from  which  I  quote: 
•As  a  member  of  the  flood  control  subcom- 
mittee, he  managed  to  get  all  mention  of 
Trotters  Shoals  eliminated  from  the  bill 
reported  out  by  the  panel.' 

"Ther»  are  many  other  statements  clearly 
Indicating  my  opponent's  tactics  on  the 
Savannah  River  development. 

"In  a  fashion  that  will  become  a  trade- 
mark;, my  opponent  lasued  ambiguous  state- 
mento  that  Imply  that  he  caused  or  effected 
or  brought  about  a  compromise.     This  delib- 


erate .ittempt  to  distort  the  facts  shows  a 
desperate  m..n  Why  did  a  whole  year  pass 
after  an  ensineenn?  alteration  was  an- 
nounced that  made  Mlddleton  Shoals  and 
Trotters  Shoals  cr.mpfitible?  Why  didn't  he 
switch  a  ye;ir  ago?  Why  was  all  this  time 
wasted?  i  don't  know  the  an.sv.-ers  to  these 
questions,  btit  my  opponent  will  undoubt- 
edly come  up  with  some  soon. 

"When  we  got  the  first  news  .stories  of  my 
opixmenfs  switch,  I  mad^  some  phone  calls 
and  found  that  he  had  been  fon-ed  to  switch 
or  else  Ke<^wee-Toxaway  and  Middleton 
Shoals  mielit  be  lost.  The  license  from  the 
FPC  must  !>e  obtained  by  this  Ot<'ober.  Sen. 
Thtrmonds  office  In  W.ishington  confirmed 
my  opinion.  A  meeting  was  taking  place  at 
that  time  (Wednesday  morning,  July  20) 
and  we  would  get  more  information  as  soon 
as  It  wa.?  over.  Sen.  THttKMOND  told  me 
S.aturday  night  in  Saluda  County  what  took 
place. 

"About  six  weeks  ago  Duke  Power  Com- 
pany learned  it  would  not  gel  tiie  licen.se  for 
Keowee-Tox;\way  from  the  FPC  as  things 
st'x<i.  At  the  same  time  my  opponent  real- 
ized that  we  mean  bu.«iness  In  this  race.  A 
few  hints  wtre  dropped  in  the  press  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  my  opponent's  sw,-itch. 

"When  the  tinic  ciinie  to  release  the  news. 
my  opponent  Jumped  the  gtin  and  released 
his  version  of  the  story  early.  Because  of 
this  and  because  of  the  di.stortion  of  the 
facts.  I  le.irned  from  reliable  sources  that  prl- 
vatelv,  the  senators  and  congressmen  from 
both'sotith  C-u-olina  and  Georgia  were  quite 
put  out  with  him.  At  any  rate,  he  reversed 
his  p(«ition  and  at  long  la.'-,t  everything  feU 
into  place.  It  looks  like  all  of  the  projects 
will  be  built  We  all  hope  it's  not  too  late. 
"I  predict  we  caii  expect  more  switches 
from  niv  opponent.  You  arc  aware  that  the 
Anderson  Post  Office  h.'us  not  had  a  postmas- 
ter for  about  nine  years,  and  aft«r  Senator 
John.ston  passed  away  an  app'>intment  was 
made  to  put  a  man  from  out.'^ide  the  po-stal 
servic?  in  as  acting  postmaster 

"This  meant  that  qualified  men  with  long 
postal  service  were  not  given  the  chance  to 
compete  for  the  position  and  that  promotions 
for  approxim.-iteiy  r2  employees  who  would 
have  moved  up  were  not  fortiicoming,  Tliese 
promotions  would  have  carried  salary  In- 
cre.Ases  totaling  approximately  $'22,000  a  ysar. 
This  happened  because  an  outsider  was  ap- 
pointed for  poli'K-al  reasons  by  my  opponent 
to  be  acting  p<je.'.!naster 

"The  word  Is  out  now  that  my  opponent 
reall!r?d  his  mistake  and  In  all  probability 
will  do  something  about  it  before  the  Novem- 
ber election.  It  is  Just  this  kind  of  monkey- 
shine  that  is  behind  a  bill  which  I  am  In- 
formed, will  be  Introduced  today  or  shortly 
In  the  Congress  that  would  take  the  appoint- 
ment of  poptma;-ters  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
politicians  and  put  it  Into  the  hands  of  ClvU 
Service  examiners  In  other  words,  this  bill 
would  prohibit  appointment,';  such  as  my  op- 
ponent has  made  here  in  Anderson.  It  may 
be  that  the  acting  postmnstcr.  will  be  polltl- 
callv  t-xpeiidablc'  due  to  the  reaction  that 
has  .set  in  against  my  opp'^nent,  as  a  result  of 
overlixikine  the  p<;»:t<il  emplcpyees  in  making 
the  appointment. 

■■Yr)u  can  expect  now — with  the  election 
coming  up — an  examination  to  be  called  or 
kome  other  so-called  'compromise.  " 


Facing  the  Facts  of  Water 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 


OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22. 196& 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er. bccau.<=e  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 


for  too  long  by  too  many  people,  water, 
one  of  our  great  national  assets,  now 
has  also  become  a  great  national  prob- 
lem. Pollution  from  many  sources  has 
fouled  countless  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes 
robbing  them  of  both  their  beauty  and 
their  usefulness  at  the  very  time  when 
our  needs  for  water  arc  increasing  rap- 
idly. 

Our  so-called  water  problem  actually 
is  a  number  of  problems,  of  course:  pol- 
lution, improper  distribution,  thought- 
less waste,  unrealistic  pricing,  and  many 
others.  Most  of  these  problems  are  com- 
plex not  only  in  themselves,  but  in  their 
interrelationships  as  well.  Their  solu- 
tion will  not  be  easy. 

Legislation  now  before  the  Congress 
will  substantially  increase  the  pace  and 
the  scope  of  our  efforts  to  combat  these 
problems.  But.  as  we  all  know,  public 
apathy  can  blunt  the  effectiveness  of 
any  law.  Whatever  the  final  form  of 
the  "water"  legislation  presently  pend- 
ing In  Congress,  it  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  an  interested  and  informed  pub- 
lic if  it  is  to  achieve  its  purposes. 

Recently,  President  Johnson  took  a 
firsthand  look  at  the  pollution  of  Lake 
Erie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River. 
This  occasion  focused  attention  on  the 
water  problems  in  our  area.  The  solu- 
tion to  our  monumental  water  problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  Federal.  Stat*,  and 
local  governments  alone;  help  is  needed 
from  other  responsible  segments  of  our 
society  if  the  general  public  is  to  have  a 
sound  understanding  of  our  complex  wa- 
ter problems. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  report  on 
water  that  has  recently  been  published 
by  Worthington  Corp.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  Worthington.  whose  Buffalo 
plant  has  long  been  a  credit  and  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  Niagara  Frontier, 
has  been  extremely  active  in  the  field  of 
water  handling  and  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
this  report,  entitled  "Water,"  will  con- 
tribute toward  a  greater  national  under- 
standing of  our  water  problems,  and  the 
various  alternative  solutions  to  those 
problems.  I  commend  Worthington 
Corp.  for  what  I  con.sider  an  outstand- 
ing public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  key  ex- 
cerpts from  "Water": 
Excerpts  From  "Water"  by  Worthington 
Corp. 
Water  is  one  .1  man's  blessings  and  perhaps 
his  greatest  n.Ttural  resource,  but  it  Is  also 
a  commodity.     While  It  comes  In  free  abun- 
dance to  some,  others  must  trea.'^ure  a  trickle. 
Fortunately   it    is   an   almost    infinitely   re- 
usable commodity:  we  can  enjoy  and  employ 
It  over  and  over  through  reclamation  proc- 
esses  that   keep  It   clean.     As   a   commodity 
moving   from   abundance   to  scarcity,   v.-ator 
must  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  the  true  costs 
of  a  contintied  supply. 

The  tasks  of  tapping  new  supplies  farther 
away  and  cleaning  up  old  ones  nearby  will 
be  both  extensive  and  expensive.  Municipal 
waste  treatment  could  cost  up  to  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  many  years.  Estimates  of 
the  cost  of  decontaminating  all  Industrial 
waste  run  from  one  billion  to  as  high  as  four 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years; 
at  least  $400  million  a  year  is  now  being 
spent.  For  needs  in  special  areas  the  de- 
mlnerallzlng  of  brackish  water  and  the  de- 
salting of  sea  water  will  require  ven*  ifirge  in- 
vestments.   Many  scientific  developments  will 
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be  needed,  such  as  the  perfecting  of  chemical 
films  for  resenoirs  and  lakes  to  save  billions 
of  gallons  lost  by  evaporation. 

Farmers,  who  consume  a  large  percentage 
of  our  water  and  return  very  little  to  the 
common  supply,  ■svlll  have  to  learn  more 
scientific  methods  of  watering  their  crops, 
and  will  do  so  as  the  price  of  Irrigation  water 
rises.  All  water  users  will  be  strictly  metered. 
In  many  places  eroded  land  must  be  planted 
and  trees  preserved  to  hold  back  rapid  run- 
off, while  in  others  water-hungry  weeds  need 
to  be  eliminated.  In  some  areas  chemical 
films  or  other  coatings  on  the  land  will  pro- 
mote runofi  of  needed  water  where  its  reten- 
tion In  the  soil  would  do  no  good. 

Our  municipalities,  half  of  them  with  only 
primary  sewage  treatment  or  none  at  all,  are 
moving  on  to  expensive  secondary  and  even 
third-stage  treatment  so  that  their  rivers 
will  become  re-usable. 

The  private  and  public  practice  of  con- 
servation win  Involve  every  one  of  tis. 

This  sounds  like  a  series  of  tough  prescrip- 
tions. But  we  already  have  many  case  his- 
tories and  examples  to  show  that  significant 
beginnings  have  already  been  made  and  that 
the  Job  can  be  done. 

FALLACY    OF    SHORTAGE 

The  fallacy  in  projecting  a  need  for  a  tril- 
lion gallons  a  day  of  water  in  the  United 
States  and  then  saying  there  will  be  a  short- 
age, is  the  suggestion  that  when  water  is 
used  it  is  necessarily  consumed.  Almost  all 
industrial  and  household  water  is  used  but 
not  consumed.  It  Is  a  rough  rule  of  thumb 
among  water  authorities  that  when  you  put 
a  million  gallons  of  water  into  a  city,  ap- 
proximately a  million  gallons  comes  out 
again.  It  is  then  polluted,  of  course.  But 
this  is  our  handiest  and  largest  resource  for 
more  water.  It  can  be  re-used  for  many  pur- 
poses with  nalnimum  treatment,  and  even 
made  drinkable  at  less  cost  than  salty  sea 
water.  Re-use  as  domestic  water  may  seem 
repugnant,  but  millions  already  are  doing  it 
indirectly. 

Two-thirds  of  the  municipal  water  supplied 
to  150  million  Americans  already  comes  from 
polluted  sources  and  Is  made  safe  and  potable 
by  treatment. 

A  good  picture  of  what  the  future  holds  is 
offered  by  Santee,  a  water-short  town  near 
San  Diego,  California.  Santee  treats  its  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day  of  sewage  water  and  filters 
it  out  at  drinking  quality  to  a  series  of  five 
man-made  lakes.  These  are  used  enthusias- 
tically for  boating,  sports  fishing  and  by 
youngsters  who  wait  In  line  for  the  swim- 
ming. Soon  the  outflow  of  these  lakes  will 
be  sold  to  Industrial  and  farm  users  for  12 
cents  a  thousand  gallons,  against  the  50 
cents  per  thousand  they  pay  for  fresh  mu- 
nicipal water.  As  a  further  step,  this  many- 
tlmes-re-used  water  will  be  collected  In  a 
natural  basin  from  which  it  will  be  treated, 
demineralized  and  put  back  into  the  munici- 
pal system. 

As  sources  of  new  water  disappear,  such 
treatment  and  closed-cycle  re-use  will  become 
more  widespread.  Industrially  and  munlcl- 
paUy  this  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  as  writer  William  Bowen  said  in  Fortune 
magazine  last  year,  "What  lies  ahead,  then.  Is 
not  a  shortage  but  a  rising  curve  of  water 
treatment  costs." 

In  considering  municipal  water  it  Is  worth 
remembering  that  the  biggest  cost  biu-den 
rests  in  the  Investment  In  distribution  sys- 
tems, in  their  maintenance  and  in  amortiza- 
tion. Pumping  and  reservoirs  cost  relatively 
little,  and  the  costs  of  treatment  could  double 
without  proportionately  affecting  price. 

A  1966  survey  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacttu-ers  shows  that  industry  dis- 
charges 93.5  per  cent  of  the  water  It  takes 
in,  so  that  It,  too.  usee  great  amounts  but 
consumes  very  little.  Industry  takes  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  water  withdrawn  In  the 
United  States  and  contributes  about  half  of 
the  load  of  pollution. 


COOLING  IS  NOT  CONSUMPTION 

However,  Industrial  pollution  Is  noany  dif- 
ferent things.  While  some  factory  wastes 
are  persistent  chemicals  that  can  be  removed 
only  by  extremely  expensive  treatment,  an 
enormous  amount  of  the  water  used  by  In- 
dustry is  for  simple  cooling.  The  net  result 
of  cooling  is  the  discharge  of  clean  hot  water. 
Heat  is  considered  a  contaminant  when  large 
quantities  of  water  used  for  cooling  are 
dumped  into  smaU  waterways.  That  is  tje- 
cause  heated  water  holds  little  oxygen  and 
therefore  cannot  support  marine  organisms, 
fish  and  the  beneficial  bacteria  that  purify 
water  naturally.  Where  necessary,  such  wa- 
ter can  be  put  through  cooliiig  towers  at 
moderate  cost  but  with  a  loss  tlirough  eva- 
poration of  about  one  per  cent  of  the  water 
for  each  10  degrees  of  coolim? 

An  alarming  comment  on  industrial  water 
usage  often  goes  like  this:  "Modern  living 
demands  vast  quantities  of  clean  water:  200 
gallons  to  make  one  dollar's  worth  of  paper, 
65,000  gallons  to  manufacture  an  automobile, 
320,000  gallons  to  produce  one  ton  of 
aluminum  .  .  " 

Such  figures  leave  an  impression  that  the 
water  is  consumed.  The  bulk  of  this  water 
is  for  cooling  and  is  not  consumed  except 
for  that  which  evaporates.  Sometimes  the 
figures  even  include  water  that  generates 
hydro-electric  power,  which  Is  merely  used 
in  passing.  They  do  not  allow  for  the  water 
that  is  increasingly  re-used;  by  1959  indus- 
try was  reusing  its  water  an  average  of  2'2 
times.  Between  1954  and  1959  manufac- 
turers increased  their  product  output  by 
37  per  cent  but  their  water  use  rose  by  only 
5  per  cent. 

A  further  factor  that  makes  such  figures 
less  relevant  for  the  future  is  the  tremendous 
variation  in  water  use  from  one  plant  to  an- 
other in  each  industry.  Here.  too.  a  finger 
points  to  great  potential  savings  of  Indus- 
trial water.  One  plant  is  said  to  make  a  ton 
of  aluminum  with  less  than  2.500  gallons  of 
water,  another  can  require  72.000  gallons  per 
ton,  while  the  government  source  quoted 
above  claims  that  320.000  gallons  are  needed. 
Synthetic  rubber  production  in  one  plant 
can  require  only  19,000  gallons  per  ton,  while 
a  different  plant  is  said  to  use  over  400,000 
gallons.  Obviously,  the  age  and  efllciency  of 
plants  affect  their  water  use,  as  does  the 
price  and  availability  of  water.  There  should 
be  Increasing  Incentives  for  the  eflBclent 
ones;  higher  water  prices  and  treatment 
costs  in  the  future  will  also  prove  per- 
suasive. 

Huge  steel  mills,  power  plants  and  other 
kinds  of  factories  can  take  in  hundreds  of 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  for  cooling. 
More  and  more  of  them  recirculate  it.  Many 
now  buy  treated  sewage  or  low-grade  water 
for  this  purpose.  An  Increasing  number  of 
utilities  and  oil  companies,  many  using 
Worthington  equipment,  not  only  use 
treated  sewer  water  for  cooling  but  then  sell 
the  warm  water  to  farmers  for  Irrigation. 
That  makes  at  least  three  uses  for  the  same 
water. 

If  we  deduct  from  Industry's  "use"  of  40 
per  cent  of  our  water  the  amounts  that  It 
uses  secondhand,  the  billions  of  gallons  re- 
circulated, and  all  of  the  cooling  water  dis- 
charged and  available  for  re-use.  some  of  the 
frightening  need  for  a  trillion  gallons  per 
day  evaporates. 

CONSERVATION    CAN    WORK 

Nevertheless,  our  water  needs  will  double. 
As  they  do  the  average  person  wUl  become 
more  and  more  Involved  in  the  problems  of 
water,  in  its  conservation  and  In  support  of 
legislation  and  bond  issues  to  clean  up  dirty 
water  and  to  bring  In  every  possible  gallon 
from  our  dwindling  sources  of  fresh  new 
water.  The  people  of  New  York  State  last 
year  voted  overwhelmingly  to  spend  $1  bil- 
lion for  pollution  abatement,  toward  a  $1.7- 
btlllon  statewide  effort. 


When  the  people  of  New  York  City  were 
asked  to  coop>erate  during  the  drought  of 
1965  they  cut  consumption  by  over  200  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day.  Those  people  are  not 
even  metered,  despite  the  fact  that  for  a 
generation  every  expert  called  In  to  consider 
New  York's  water  problems  has  recommenaed 
metering.  Perhapw  a  few  more  demonstra- 
tions of  public  support  like  these  will  show 
that  people  can  be  rallied  behind  such  "dull" 
isKues  as  pollution  control   and   metering. 

Any  municipality  that  does  not  meter  it.s 
water  has  been  Ignoring  warnings  from  all 
the  experts.  Metering  cuts  consumption  up 
to  30  per  cent  In  most  conununlties  where 
the  effect  can  be  measured.  Worthington  s 
meter  men  point  out  that,  along  with  putting 
a  price  on  water,  meters  nudge  people's  con- 
sciences and  have  a  constant  subtle  as  well 
as  direct  effect  in  deterring  wastefulness  .-"nd 
leakiige.  Metering  is  required  to  make  water 
supply  a  self-supporting  utility  and  to  Insure 
funds  for  proper  maintenance  and  future 
expansion.  Industry,  which  must  know  pre- 
cisely where  its  fluids  are  going,  uses  thou- 
sands of  meters  in  all  flow  processes;  sooner 
or  later  we  all  will  be  forced  to  be  that  care- 
ful with  wter.  everyone's  most  recious 
liqtiid 

THE    WATERS    UNDER    THE    EARTH 

While  dams,  aqueducts  and  reservoirs  w  ill 
continue  to  be  built  on  a  large  scale  to  catch 
and  redistribute  water  In  develop)ed  as  well 
as  undeveloped  countries,  the  greatest  un- 
tapped source  of  new  fresh  water  is  right 
under  our  feet.  This  Is  the  earth's  vast 
reservoir  of  groundwater,  some  million  cubic 
miles  of  it  lying  within  the  top  half-mile  of 
the  earth's  surface  In  great  layers  and  nat- 
ural conduits.  Each  of  theoe  cubic  miles  of 
groundwater  represents  well  over  a  trillion 
gallons.  There  Is  said  to  be  3000  times  as 
much  water  In  the  ground  as  there  is  at  any 
one  time  in  all  of  the  world's  rlrers. 

This  groundwater  exists  in  many  different 
situations  and  conditions,  sometimes  run- 
ning swiftly  through  loose  sandstone,  often 
percolating  slowly  through  porous  rock,  at 
times  resting  In  pockets  where  it  has  taken 
centuries  to  accumulate. 

Under  the  continental  United  States  (ex- 
cluding Alaska)  there  is  estimated  to  be 
about  50  billion  acre-feet  of  groundwtter,  or 
over  15,000  trillion  gallons.  This  great  reser- 
voir offers  us  much  potential  new  water,  but 
It  has  Its  own  catalog  of  problems.  Some- 
times it  is  old  water,  replenished  so  slowly 
that  It  cannot  be  tapped  heavily  or  con- 
tinuously. Groundwater  levels  in  dry  areas 
are  too  often  lowered  by  wells  until  pumping 
the  water  becomes  uneconomical.  In  some 
places  tapping  groundwater  merely  reduces 
the  flow  to  streams  and  there  is  no  net  gsUn 
of  water.  Some  groundwater  is  mineralized 
from  long  contact  with  rocks  and  needs  treat- 
ment before  It  can  be  used  by  man  or  ani- 
mals. But  this  water  Is  being  increasingly 
prospected  for  by  scientific  methods  not  un- 
like those  used  in  oil  exploration:  It  can  add 
a  significant  amount  to  our  resources  if 
science  also  Is  used  In  Its  exploitation. 
Where  groundwater  exists  and  serves  no  pur- 
pose there  may  be  little  sense  in  preserving 
it  unused.  It  can  be  "mined"  and  used  up, 
so  long  as  we  realize  that  we  are  exploiting 
and  exhausting  it  as  we  do  coal,  oil,  gas  and 
metals. 

A  few  cities  have  tapped  rich  groundwater 
sources  to  the  point  where  the  underlying 
soil  has  dried  out  and  shrunk,  allowing  the 
cities  to  sink.  This  has  happened  near 
Houston,  Texas;  in  California.  Tokyo  and 
Mexico  City. 

Many  communities  are  replenishing  their 
groundwater  by  pumping  cooUng  water  from 
factories,  stormwater  runoff  and  treated 
sewage  water  back  down  Into  the  earth. 
Percolating  through  the  soil  this  water  often 
becomes  further  purified  by  natural  filtra- 
tion. 
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The  moet  helpful  thing  we  can  do  to  build 
«p  natural  rwervoirs  of  groundwater  where 
there  1b  adequate  rainfall  Is  to  preserve  and 
plant  trees.  While  trees  take  a  toll  of  rain- 
fall for  their  own  needs,  they  create  Heal 
conditions  for  receiving  rain  and  getUng  It 
into  the  ground.  They  break  the  fall  of 
prolcctlle-llke  rain  drops  that  otherwise 
compact,  erode  and  destroy  the  soil.  They 
build  up  a  humus  surface  that  absorbs  rain 
quickly,  and  in  shading  the  ground  they  re- 
duce evaporation.  The  water  they  gather 
filters  through  the  ground  and  is  released 
slowly  to  maintain  aquifers  and  streamflow 
between  rains.  P^srests  play  an  Important 
role  in  retarding  floods.  They  also  refresh 
the  spirit  of  man. 

A  wooded  area  can  absorb  five  times  as 
much  water  In  an  hour  as  bare  soil.  If 
the  rainfall  Is  light,  (less  than  04  inch  per 
hour)  an  acre  of  good  forest  can  continue 
to  absorb  and  store  up  to  17  Inches  of  rain. 
or  about  450,000  gallons.  Forests  cost  much 
less  than  dams  and  reservoirs. 

It  recently  has  been  found  that  the  same 
kind  Of  chemical  that  reduces  evaporation 
from  reservoirs  can  be  sprinkled  around 
trees  and  be  carried  up  to  their  leaves  where 
It  reduces  transpiration  by  a  substantial 
amount.  When  perfected  this  could  con- 
aerrt  a  large  amount  of  water  as  well  as 
■ave  more  of  our  wooded  areas. 

BOMX  8ALTT   ANSWERS 

The  cost  of  desalting  sea  water  has  been 
reduced  to  the  point  where  no  coastal  city 
need  go  thirsty.  By  one  estimate  the  U.S. 
will  be  using  desalted  water  for  seven  percent 
of  its  needs  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Until 
recently  the  cost  was  $1  per  thousand  gal- 
lons, but  studies  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Saline 
Water  by  Worthington  and  others,  show  that 
It  la  now  feasible  to  build  moderately  large 
plants  to  produce  fresh  water  from  salt  water 
for  less  than  40  cents  a  thousand  gallons. 
Larver  plants  could  do  It  for  less.  To  this 
cost  must  be  added  some  20  cents  for  pump- 
ing and  storage,  since  desalting  plants  are 
located  at  sea  level.  If  we  want  to  be  realistic 
we  should  also  assign  to  new  sources  of  water 
their  share  of  the  costs  of  maintaining  and 
amortizing  existing  dUtrlbution  systems. 

A  80-cent  price,  over  and  above  distribu- 
tion coats.  Is  not  unreasonable  for  house- 
hold water  In  many  are«is  and  for  some  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  use.  It  Is  about  equal 
to  the  cost  of  new  water  from  new  watersheds 
and  waterworks  paid  for  at  todays  prices. 
However,  such  water  cannot  be  pumped  far 
Inland  against  gravity  without  becoming  un- 
economical. Dr.  Abel  Wolman,  the  Inter- 
national water  authority  from  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  figured  that  It  la 
cheaper  to  pipe  water  by  gravity  from  600 
miles  Inland  than  it  Is  to  desalt  it  at  a  cost 
of  SO  cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

The  prospect  of  desalting  the  sea  Is  dra- 
maUc,  stimulates  the  imagination  and  gives 
va  an  ultimate  answer  to  possible  real 
■hortage*  In  some  distant  future.  But  the 
more  humble  process  of  treating  mineraUzed 
and  brackish— slightly  saline— water  Is  a 
more  widespread  and  immediate  need.  Much 
of  the  world's  groundwater  Is  brackish  or 
otherwise  mineralized.  Treating  It  concerns 
many  Inland  areas  and  will  have  an  impor- 
tant effect  on  how  much  new  groundwater 
can  be  used.  There  are  said  to  be  1000  com- 
munlUes  in  the  U.S.  where  the  water  is  twice 
as  saline  as  the  maximum  recommended  by 
hetUth  authorities. 

Brackish  water  is  highly  underslrable  in 
most  Industrial  uses  also,  corroding  and  clog- 
ging pipes  and  machinery  and  adversely  af- 
fecting processes  and  products.  For  every 
large  sea  water  desalting  plant  It  Is  said 
that  we  may  need  100  smaller  plants  to  treat 
brackish  water.  The  currently  most  feasible 
techniques  for  ta^cklsh  water  are  known  as 
eleetrodlalyalB  and  reverse  osmosis  of  water 
through  plastic  membranes.    These  proces- 
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ses  are  con-siderably  cheaper  than  the  kind 
of  disulL-ition  required  by  sea  water.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  re- 
ports that  by  1359  one-quarter  of  all  In- 
dustrial water  came  from  salty  or  brackish 
sources,  and  treatment  could  unquestionably 
raise  this  percentage. 

We  have  seen  that  possible  need  for  a 
trilUan  gallons  of  water  a  day  can  be  af- 
fected by  m.iny  new  visions  and  revisions. 
We  can  meet  that  demand  from  our  5G0- 
bUllon-gallon  dailv  allowance  If  we  work 
Jiard  enough  on  the  manifold  problems. 
The  public  seems  ready  to  tax  itself  for 
cleaning  up  it^  own  pollution  when  the  is- 
sue is  raised  cle.irly.  Municipal  needs  for 
water  rre  rising  prodigiously  with  population 
growth,  but  treatment  of  sewa^-e  will  have  to 
accelerate  even  f;Lster  than  that. 

Industry  can  and  will  move  along,  as  it 
must,  on  the  three-fold  task  of  reducing  its 
water  demand,  recirculating  more  water  and 
cleaning  up  its  wastes. 

Science  and  technology  will  help  us  to 
process  more  salt  and  brackish  water,  reduce 
lar?e  evaijoration  losses,  prospect  new 
sources,  treat  sewage  more  efficiently  and 
tell  us  much  that  we  don't  know  about 
groundwater.  R.unmaklng  Is  net  yet  a  dead 
issue  Until  1975  we  will  be  part  of  an  Inter- 
national Hvdrologtcai  Decade  m  which  scien- 
tists all  over  the  world  are  concentrating  on 
new  solutions  to  old  water  problems  as  well 
as  the  modern  ones. 


BON    VOYAGE 

We  can  sum  up  a  great  deal  of  what  the 
fiiture  holds  lor  us  by  saying  that  much  of 
the  world  is  movinE;  from  a  water  economy 
of  abundance  to  one  of  scarcity.  This  Im- 
plies the  need  for  a  change  of  attittide. 
Most  people  have  become  accustomed  to 
liberality  with  water  resources.  To  many, 
water  is  a  gilt  bestowed  by  nature  or  the 
Almighty,  and  it  seems  their  ba.stc  human 
right  to 'have  free  access  to  that  which  falls 
freely  on  all  of  us.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  it  is  difficult  to  get  people  to  switch 
from  traditionally  free  but  polluted  sources 
to  piped  clean  water. 

If  we  Americans  must  become  more  frugal 
and  InEcnious.  make  do  with  what  we  have, 
salvage  and  re-use  our  supply,  waste-not, 
want-not — well,  those  are  at  least  thrifty 
old-fashioned  virtues  which  have  been  hon- 
ored by  much  lip  service.  We  may  all  have 
to  become  con5ervationists. 

There  is  not  an  Impending  struggle  of  man 
aeainst  nature  for  more  water,  but  a  struggle 
of  man  with  himself. 

We  can  take  .some  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
water  is  indestructible,  a  non-dlmlnlshlng 
resource.  There  is  still  the  same  amount  of 
water  on  the  earth  today  as  there  was  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  If  we  do  not  heat  up  our 
planet  with  the  rele.vse  of  carNjn  dioxide 
from  the  burning  of  fuel,  which  may  be 
forming  a  heat  shield  In  the  atmosphere, 
there  are  no  foreseeable  global  climatic 
chances  that  would  seriously  a^ect  the  water 
we  have  Inherited.  We  have  abused  this 
birthright  with  waste,  misuse,  neglect,  the 
destruction  of  forests,  erosion  of  the  land 
and  pollution,  but  most  of  these  processes 
are  reversible.  We  can  begin  to  erase  most 
of  the  errors  and  the  original  supply  of  water 
will  become  available  for  our  vise  and  re-use. 
We  will  Just  have  to  [>ay  the  bill.  It  was 
incurred  by  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
but  at  least  we  can  try  not  to  pass  all  of  it 
on  to  our  grandchildren. 

A  great  amount  of  water  is  wasted  and 
extravagantly  consumed  today  because  of 
low  prices  supported  by  subsidy  or  hidden 
taxes.  It  is  naive  to  expect  a  city  using  over 
a  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day  not  to  be 
wasteful  when  it  is  charged  on  a  flat-rate 
basis  and  at  less  than  15  centjs  for  a  thousand 
gallons,  especially  when  the  water  is  not 
metered.  Farmers  would  be  fooUsh  to  con- 
serve   irrigation    water    that    costs    next    to 


nothing.  Factory  owners  can  find  lots  of 
use  for  more  water  when  this  raw  material 
Is  practically  free.  Cheap  water  finds  many 
more  leaks  than  water  that  bears  a  price 
representing  Its  coet. 

Convincing  people  that  realistic  pricing 
helps  conserve  vsrater  supplies  ifi  therefore 
an  important  task  for  all  the  world.  We 
must  all  come  to  see  that  while  water  can 
be  both  cheap  and  precious,  it  is  still  a  com- 
modity, a  manufactured  product  that  re- 
quires maintenance  and  capital  funds  for  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement.  It  is  also  a  bor- 
rowed resource  that  must  be  passed  on  In 
usable  condition.  K  we  don't  reach  this 
understanding,  one  day  there  really  may  not 
be  enough  water. 

Our  doubling  populations  and  technologi- 
cal progress  put  greater  pressure  on  supplies. 
New  leisure  will  continue  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  swimming,  fishing,  boating,  camp- 
ing, water-skiing  and  the  hunting  of  water- 
fowl, so  that  there  will  be  a  growing  demand 
for  cleaner  streams,  rivers  and  lakes.  More 
people  are  moving  out  Into  warm  dry  cli- 
mates and  expecting  water  to  appear  miracu- 
lously In  the  deserts.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  expect  anything  but  a  rising  chorus  of 
voices  and  votes  for  more  action  to  bring  in 
water,  prevent  shortages  and  clean  up  pollu- 
tion. 

An  aroused  pubUc  can  provide  considerable 
Impetus  for  reform  and  progress  so  long  as 
it  knows  enough  about  the  subject  not  to 
be  misled  by  expedients  or  to  fall  for  pana- 
ceas. There  are  no  easy  or  single  solutions  to 
water  problems,  no  universal  cures.  The  ex- 
penditure of  necessarily  large  sums  will  not 
work  unless  science  and  wisdom  are  engaged 
simultaneously  on  our  projects  and  all  In- 
terests are  considered  in  plans  for  the  long 
range. 

At  the  moment  there  are  seeming  water 
crises  on  all  sides  and  we  find  shortage  on 
the  one  hand  and  waste  and  pollution  on 
the  other,  while  floods  still  confound  us  with 
devastation.  We  are  girding  ourselves  for 
an  assault  on  these  problems,  nationwide 
and  worldwide.  The  question  is  whether  the 
public  opinion  that  has  been  heated  up  can 
be  kept  burning  without  explosion  so  that 
It  can  deal  with  the  complicated  steps  one  at 
a  time  and  with  reasonable  Judgment. 


September  22,  1966 
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Films  and  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22, 1966 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
very  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
Jack  J.  Valenti  took  office  as  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, he  has  already  made  his  presence 
felt. 

This  week,  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation of  America  announced  a  new  code 
of  self-regulation  for  the  motion  pictiue 
industry.  Its  code,  which  brings  up  to 
date  the  36-year-old  code  is,  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  vei-y  reasonable  document  which, 
to  use  Mr.  Valenti's  words,  has  been 
drafted  to  "keep  the  code  in  closer  har- 
mony with  the  mores,  the  culture,  the 
moral  sense  and  the  expectations  of  our 
society." 

As  sponsor  of  the  House  bill  which 
would  create  a  commission  to  study  the 
problem  of  pornography,  I  have  never 
urged  downgrading  the  level  of  Utera- 


turc  and  motion  pictures  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  12-year-old.  However,  I  do 
feel  that  parents  should  have  some 
guideline  for  materials  which  will  be  read 
or  viewed  by  their  children.  I  think  this 
new  code  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  di- 
lecrion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Septcm- 
bcv  21.  1966.  edition  of  the  Washington 

P.jst. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FiL.MS  AND  Freedom 

Tile  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
announces  today  a  new  code  of  self-regula- 
tion for  the  film  production  industry.  For 
a  decade  the  principal  movie-makers  of  the 
country  have  operated  under  a  production 
code  which  gave  rather  extravagant  lip 
service  to  Victorian  proprieties  and  had  a 
steadily  diminishing  relation  to  the  realities 
of  contemporary  taste  and  artistic  expres- 
sion. Jack  Valenti,  the  new  president  of 
the  MPA,  seems  to  have  made  it  his  first 
order  of  business  to  modernize  the  code  and 
give  it  effective  meaning.  He  deserves  con- 
gratulations   on    the    accomplishment. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  movie  section 
of  any  daily  newspaper  to  see  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  pandering  to  prurience  and 
vulgarity  in  the  current  bill  of  fare;  no 
doubt  this  Is  a  shrewd  response  to  what  a 
considerable  part  of  the  public  wants.  But 
tliere  is  also  a  great  deal  of  first-rate  enter- 
tainment and  a  quantity  of  extremely  inter- 
esting experimentation  in  motion  picture 
themes,  techniques  and  forms  of  expression. 
The  movies  can  have  freedom  to  flourish  as 
an  art  only  If  they  have  a  considerable 
measure  of  freedom  at  the  same  time  to 
shock,  disgust  and  even  outrage  a  portion 
of  tlie  public. 

The  movie-makers  have  sought  to  preserve 
their  freedom  by  embracing  a  measure  of 
self-regulation — a  traditional  American  ap- 
proach. Their  new  code  seeks  "to  assure 
that  the  freedom  which  encourages  the  art- 
ist remains  responsible  and  sensitive  to  the 
standards  of  the  larger  society,"  It  differs 
from  the  old  code  in  two  respects.  First, 
it  refrains  from  treating  any  subject  as 
talxw,  focusing  its  regulation  Instead  on  the 
treatment  accorded  to  the  subject.  Second. 
it  embraces  a  classification  system  for  films, 
candidly  announcing  to  the  public  that  some 
products  are  designed  for  adult  audiences 
only. 

TTie  standards  for  film  treatment  of  sub- 
jects in  the  new  code  are,  perhaps  necessarily. 


vague  and  pious.  They  pi-ovlde,  for  example, 
that  "evil,  sin,  crime  and  wrong-doing  shall 
not  be  Justified."  That  can  mean  anything 
or  nothing,  of  course.  Propriety  being  a 
matter  of  taste,  there  are  bound  to  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  concerning  it.  We  shall 
have  to  see  how  the  new  code  is  adminis- 
t?red. 

We  think  voluntary  classification  is  a  good 
idea — a  much  better  idea  than  the  manda- 
tory and  official  classification  instituted  by 
law  in  Dallas  and  recently  approved  there 
by  a  decision  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  Tiiere  are  pictures  of  interest  to 
adults  wiiich  some  of  those  adults  do  not 
wish  their  children  to  see. 

The  MPA  proposes  to  have  such  films  iden- 
tified as  "suggested  for  mature  audiences." 
It  does  not  propose,  as  the  Dallas  ordinance 
does,  to  have  the  classification  made  by  a 
board  of  c*hEors  or  to  penalize  exhibitors  who 
allow  Juveniles  to  attend.  It  puts  the  re- 
sponsibility lor  protecting  children  where  it 
belongs — on  their  parents.  And  it  gives 
parents  the  notification  necessary  for  them 
to  exercise  their  supervisory  role  intelligent- 
ly. That  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  done 
without  incurring  the  evils  of  censorship, 

Tlie  new  c<xie  affords  a  hopeful  augury 
that  the  motion  picture  industry  is  definitely 
coming  of  age  Unfettered,  it  has  a  prodi- 
gious p<:)tentlal  both  as  art  and  as  enter- 
tainment 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Coijimlttee  on  House 
Admlnlst'-ation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
I>ubllc  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US,  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p,  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR   SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC.  20402  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Proiiclcd.  That  a  dis- 
count of  net  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorired  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government  The  Stiperinlendent  of 
Documents  sliali  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Cluv- 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  tlie 
Government  (US,  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp    2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

.An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $150  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING    OF   CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  tliereof 
(US   Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p    19421 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  mny  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec,  150,  p. 
1939). 
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Daily  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  passed  13  bills  on  calendar  call,  cleared  for  President  bill  on  additional 
supergrades,  and  took  up  Labor-HEVv'  appropriations. 

Senate  committees  approved  bills  on  antipoverty  and  to  create  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Transportation. 

See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  22676-22^20 

Bills  Introduced:  Three  bills  and  one  resolution  were 

introtluced  as  follows:  S.  3854-3856;  and  SJ.  Res.  195. 

Page  22676 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

H.R.  14745,  fiscal  1967  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  1631) ; 

H.R.  15662,  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed  Act  with  re- 
gard to  die  labeling  of  various  types  of  seed,  with 
amendments  (S.  Rept.  1632) ; 

H  R  15510,  relating  to  the  payment  of  installments  on 
loans  insured  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(S.  Rept.  1633) ; 

H.R.  5912,  private  bill  (S.  Rept.  1634) ; 

S.  3353,  providing  for  die  transfer  of  tlirec  pnintm-s 
to  die  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  trust  for  the 
Weimar  Museum  (S.  Rept.  1635) ; 

S.  3016,  3300,  2040,  3566,  2467,  3209,  3358.  private  bills 
(S.  Repts.  1636-1642) ;  ,      ^  f 

H.R.  1665,  conferring  jurisdiction  on  tiie  Court  ot 
Claims  cases  of  claims  referred  to  die  court  by  either 
House  of  Congress  (S.  Rept.  1643) ;  and 

S.  2462,  2513,  2543,  2587,  2754,  2757,  2762,  2763;  H.R. 
11253,  and  7546,  private  bills  (S.  Repts.  1644-1653). 

Page  22676 

Bills  Reported— Correction:  Daily  Digest  of  Septem- 
ber 21  on  page  D899  under  item  "Bills  Reported"  stated 
that  H.R.  3433  authorizing  conveyance  of  Fort  Brooks 
Military  Reservation  to  Puerto  Rico  received  rc^wt  No. 
1630.  Actually,  H.R.  3433  was  given  report  No-  1^29 
and  report  No.  1630  was  assigned  to  an  original  bill  re- 
ported diat  day  without  amendment  by  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organizadon  of  die  Congress,  S.  3848,  to 
improve  the  operation  of  die  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 

D906 


Bill  Referred:  H.R.  17787,  providing  appropriations  for 
public  works  for  fiscal  year  1967,  was  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Pages  22675-22676 

Calendar  Call:  On  call  of  calendar  13  bills  were  passed 
as  follows: 

NX'ithout  amendment  and  cleared  for  President: 
Veterans:  H.R.  7850,  to  extend  die  provisions  for 
treble-damage  actions  to  direct  loan  and  insured  loan 
programs  in  the  VA; 

Veterans:  H.R.  11927,  to  allow  brokers  to  deduct  cer- 
tain expenses  from  rental  collections  on  properties  ac- 
quired under  the  VA  loan  program; 

Public  lands— Colorado:  H.R.  12664,  retroceding  to 
Colorado  jurisdiction  held  by  the  U.S.  over  Fort  Lyons 
Wtcrans'  Hospital; 

Public  lands— Mississippi:  H.R.  13012,  to  convey  cer- 
tain real  property  to  the  city  of  Biloxi,  Miss.; 

Public  lands— Florida:  H.R.  12352,  authorizing  die 
\'A  to  convey  certain  property  to  Pinellas  County,  Fla., 
for  recreational  or  educational  purposes; 

D.C.:  H.R.  12119,  autborizing  construction  of  a  new 
six-lane  bridge  to  replace  the  old  14th  Street  highway 
bridge  across  the  Potomac; 

D.C.:  H.R.  16863,  to  clarify  the  corporate  name  of 
Georgetown  University ; 

B.C.:  H.R.  16940,  relating  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Trinity  College  in  the  D.C.; 

Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation:  H.R. 
5S52,  relating  to  die  basis  on  which  certain  veteran  de- 
peniiency  and  indemnity  compensation  will  be  com- 
puted; and 

Beirut  Agreement:  H.J.  Res.  688,  authorizing  desig- 
nation of  a  Federal  agency  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the 
Beirut  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  International  Cu- 
culation  of  Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of  an  Educa- 
donal,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Character. 


Education   and   Industry — Responsibility 
and  Opportunity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  26, 1966 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  ex- 
penditures In  the  communities  and  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  education 
Increase,  so  does  the  "knowledge  indus- 
try" which  today  is  expanding  at  a  rate 
two  and  a  half  thnes  that  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  With  this  growth  comes  new 
responsibilities,  responsibilities  which 
have  been  eloquently  set  forth  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Vaughn,  president  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  in  his  September  9  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Association  of 
Photographic  Manufacturers  here  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Vaughn's  remarks 
merit  reading  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EcrCATION     AND    INDUSTRY:     OP    OPPORTUNITY 

AND  Responsibility 
(Address  by  Mr.  William  S.  Vaughn,  presi- 
dent, Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  to  the  National 
Association     of     Photographic     Manufac- 
tiirers) 

As  I  was  preparing  for  this  appearance.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  Shakespeare,  as 
he  BO  often  did,  had  a  word  for  the  day. 
The  thought  is  expressed  In  a  couple  of 
lines  spoken  by  Hamlet : 

"There  axe  more  things  In  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  In  your 
philosophy." 

We  do  indeed  live  In  a  world  of  possibili- 
ties that  continually  amaze  us  as  they  as- 
■ert  themselves.  At  today's  fast-moving 
pace  we  see  things  happening  all  around  us 
that  would  not  have  been  dreamt  of  as  re- 
cently as  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Who  ever  would  have  thought  that  we'd 
get  so  sophisticated  In  our  Ideas  about  tak- 
ing pictures  on  the  moon  that  we  would  turn 
up  our  noses  at  some  fairly  good  close-ups 
for  lack  of  resolution?  There  was  a  time 
when  we  would  have  been  delighted  with 
anything  that  just  told  us  whether  or  not 
the  Green  Cheese  Tlieory  held  up. 

Who  ever  would  have  thought  that  private 
enterprises  such  as  RCA.  General  Electric, 
General  Precision,  and  IBM  would  be  running 
training  schools  supported  by  federal  and 
state  government?  This  kind  of  a  hook-up 
was  unheard  of. 

And,  who  ever  would  have  thought,  as 
recently  as  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Photographic  Manu- 
facturers would  be  giving  over  a  significant 
portion  of  a  busy  three-day  convention  to  the 
subject  of  Education?  We  tised  to  think 
that  Education  was  something  to  be  left  to 
the  Educators.  It  seemed  that  was  the  way 
they  wanted  tt,  and  we  certainly  saw  no 
place  for  It  on  a  business  program. 
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Many  businessmen,  of  course,  have  been 
vitally  interested  in  their  local  PTA's,  or 
even  served  on  school  boards.  But  that  was 
aU  in  an  Individual  capacity,  in  the  role  of 
citizen.  Now  we  are  becoming  concerned 
with  Education  for  an  Increasing  share  of 
the  worldng  day. 

What  has  hapjx^ned  anyway  to  bring  about 
such  a  radical  change  of  viewpoint  on  all 
sides? 

We  used  to  think  of  "Educat.ion"  as  some- 
thing that  everybody  ought  to  get  some  of. 
We  tucked  our  children  away  safely  In  school 
to  absorb  their  share  while  they  were  grow- 
ing old  enough  and  big  enough  to  be  ready 
for  adult  Life. 

Today,  we  tend  to  look  upon  Education  as 
a  life-long  process.  The  American  people 
and  their  legislators  have  recognized  that 
Education  has  a  vital  bearing  on  such  na- 
tional Interests  as  I>efense  and  a  healthy 
Economy.  Programs  have  been  proposed. 
Laws  have  been  enacted. 

We  could  throw  around  "Title  Ones  "  and 
"Title  Threes"  all  afternoon  and  still  have 
plenty  of  detail  left  to  cover.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  fundamentally  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  Education  has  become  a  market. 
And  it  could  be  the  best  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened to  Education  In  this  country  since 
Mark  Hopkins  and  the  log. 

Now  this  is  the  sort  of  statement^ — Educa- 
tion has  become  a  market — that  is  easily 
lifted  out  of  context  and  twisted  around  to 
sound  like  something  crass  and  self-seeking 
that  was  never  intended.  So  I  had  better 
hasten  to  make  clear  what  I  mean  before 
somebody  else  does  it  for  me. 

The  recognition  of  a  market  to  be  served 
has  always  brought  out  the  American  crea- 
tive bent.  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  for  instance. 
did  not  Invent  electric  light  for  the  fun  of 
it  while  puttering  around  a  laboratory  in 
Menlo  Park — despite  what  legends  may  have 
grown  up. 

Edison  was  given  backing  of  $100,000  by 
some  hard-headed  btisinessmen  of  the  time 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  developing  a 
practical  incandescent  lamp.  He  delivered 
on  the  project.  And  when  he  had  come  up 
with  the  lamp,  he  then  moved  on  to  another 
project:  a  centralized  means  of  generating 
electric  power  and  getting  It  to  the  people 
who  needed  It  for  operating  their  lamps. 
Out  of  these  beginnings  grew  the  widespread 
use  of  electricity  and  electronics  that  de- 
termines so  much  the  pace  of  our  lives. 

Once  Americans  have  clear  knowledge  of 
an  objective  that  is  worth  achieving,  we  seem 
to  find  the  ability  to  achieve  it — no  matter 
that  we  may  have  to  innovate  along  the 
line  to  get  there. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hop>e  that  by  creating 
a  market  for  a  different  and  superior  form 
of  education  in  the  United  States  we  will 
get  a  different  and  superior  form  of  Educa- 
tion? That  Is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
the  fact  that  Education  has  become  a  market 
could  be  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever 
happened  to  Education. 

I  don't  think  I  have  to  tell  anyone  here 
how  much  the  same  fact  means  to  manu- 
facturers in  terms  of  opportunity.  Educa- 
tion as  a  market  is  already  immense,  and  it 
hius  replaced  Defense  as  the  "nation's  num- 
ber 1  growth  industry,"  according  to  the 
Sattirday  Review  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  In 
order  that  we  all  have  the  aame  focus,  let 
us  go  over  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
marketing  opportunity. 
Right   now,   57  million   students   are   en- 


rolled In  schools  and  colleges  In  thU  coun- 
try. That's  approxim.itely  30  percent  of  tlie 
entire  population. 

Two  and  one-half  million  persons  are 
actively  employed  as  teachers.  Somebody 
has  projected  tliat  if  the  present  trends  hold. 
one  out  of  every  two  people  graduating  fnjm 
college  in  the  1970's  would  have  to  go  di- 
rectly Into  teaching  in  order  to  maintain 
respectable  pupU-teacher  ratios. 

But.  that's  only  part  of  the  st«ry,  FYo- 
fessor  Fritz  Machlup  of  Princeton  predicts 
tliat  by  the  1980's  one  out  of  every  two 
people  in  the  totiil  work  force  will  be  con- 
nected with  that  loose  collection  of  goods 
and  Ben-ices  we  are  more  and  more  coming 
to  call  the  "Knowledge  Industn,'." 

This  year  ''3  of  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, some  $250  billion,  is  wrapfKrd  up  in  the 
Knowledge  Industry,  and  it  is  growing  2'2 
times  as  fast  as  tlie  economy  as  a  whole. 

On  Just  the  Education  portion  of  the 
Knowledge  industry,  the  total  outlay  of  the 
American  people  is  currently  running  at 
about  $50  billion  a  year. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  United  States 
is  spending  only  $5  bClion  a  year  on  the 
lunar  project  and  we  seem  to  be  making 
some  headway  there. 

Total  U.S.  Government  obligations  for 
Education  this  year  exceed  $10  billion 

This  is  more  than  three  times  what  appro- 
priations were  only  five  years  ago 

The  kind  of  thing  the  Office  of  Education 
was  doing  ten  years  ago  took  only  $1G1 
million  a  year  to  fund. 

This  year,  its  appropriations  run  to  $3  5 
billion — expansion  by  a  factor  of  more  than 
20  in  one  decade. 

Getting  closer  to  home  .  ,  .  $800  million 
is  the  total  some  have  put  on  the  audiovisual 
equipment  marketed  to  education.  A  sen- 
sational growth  to  about  $2  bUllon  has  been 
forecast  by  1970. 

Nobody  can  dispute  that  Education  has 
become  a  big  market.  'What  an  immense 
opportunity! 

But  let  us  never  forget  that  opportunity 
is  only  one  side  of  the  coin. 

The  other  side  Is  resptonsibility.  And  that 
is  what  I  would  like  to  spend  the  rest  of 
my  time  with  you  talking  about.  Frankly, 
gentlemen,  it  disturbs  me — as  I'm  sure  it 
must  disturb  you — when  I  encounter  such 
phrases  as  "quick  buck"  .  .  .  "fly-by-nlght" 
.  .  .  "bonanza"  .  .  .  and  "exploit"  .  .  .  as- 
sociated with  Industry's  potential  role  in 
bringing  the  benefits  of  technology  to  the 
field  of  Education.  I  am  only  slightly  less 
disturbed  when  further  study  reveals  that 
such  negative  wording  reflects  imagined 
fears  over  what  could  ixKslbly  happen  rather 
than  actual  reporting  of  what  has  happened. 

Perhaps  it's  all  a  carryover  from  the  days 
when  educators  legitimately  felt  that  Busi- 
ness had  nothing  to  contribute  to  Educa- 
tion, and  they  were  reluctant  to  let  any 
profit-making  camel  poke  Its  nose  under  the 
tents  of  learning.  Although,  I  mtist  say. 
this  is  somewhat  Ironic.  Businessmen,  after 
all,  are  taxpayers,  parents — and  even,  occa- 
sionally, scholars  as  well. 

On  this  score,  some  refreehlng  thoughts 
have  recently  been  voiced  by  the  dynamic 
young  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Har- 
old  Howe,  II. 

"We  in  education,"  he  said,  "have  come  to 
learn  that  schools,  in  addition  to  being  places 
of  learning  are  economic  enterprises — that 
a  good  school  Is  not  an  accident  but  repre- 
sents a  good  allocation  of  the  community's 
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nnanclal.  physical,  and  human  reBourcee; 
that  education.  In  short  requires  Intelligent 
management  as  well  as  sound  pedagogy." 

Nevertheless,  Industry  should  not  be  so 
naive  that  It  falls  to  anticipate  encountering 
some  skepticism  as  it  gets  deeper  into  work- 
ings of  Education.  I  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
aKKerate  the  problem,  but  we  should  be 
aware  of  it.  This  is  a  climate  of  operation 
where  we  must  be  like  Caesars  wife— above 
suspicion.  To  paraphrase  Mark  Twain:  Let 
us  do  what  we  know  Is  right.  It  will  gratify 
some  people— and  surprise  all  the  rest! 

In  the  classic  marketing  sltuaUon,  many 
competitors  are  drawn  to  a  given  market- 
pUce— each  thinking  he  has  the  answer  to 
what  is  needed  there. 

One  of  the  merits  of  a  competitive  econ- 
omy  U  that   ordinarUy   nobody   makes   any 
ore- judgments  about  which  answer  Is  best. 
In  fact   an  important  part  of  the  whole  idea 
ifl   that   more   often   than   not    there    is   no 
single   "best.-     Different   needs   require   dif- 
ferent fulfillment.     So.  various  offerings  con- 
tend   and   when  the   dust   clears   there  are 
various    match-ups    of     requirements     and 
capability  to  deliver.     The  matches  are  rarely 
one-for-one.  of  course.    The   natural  disci- 
pline of  the  marketplace  shakes  out  the  com- 
netltor  whose  offering  doesnt  quite  make  it. 
If  any  of  u«  comes  out  with  a  film  stock,  or 
a  piece  of  photographic  equipment,  or  any- 
thing else  that  does  not  meet  the  needs  of 
enough  customers,  we  expect  to  take  a  loss. 
We  pay  the  price  of  finding  out  the  hard  way 
that  we  were  wrong. 

However,  the  natural  discipline  of  the 
marketplace  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  to 
rely  on  when  we  come  to  the  Education  Mar- 
ket Here  the  rewards  or  penalties  for  being 
right  or  wrong  go  far  beyond  profit  or  loss. 
We  are  dealing  In  ••futures"— the  potential 
to  be  realized  in  human  Uvea.  We  cannot 
expect  a  generation  of  school  children  to  pay 
theprice  of  vrasted  years  for  finding  out  the 
hard  way  along  with  us  that  we  were  wrong. 
We  have  to  be  right  for  the  first  time^ 

In  this  sense  whatever  is  produced  for  the 
■ducatlon  Biarket  has  a  certain  slmilaxity  to 
products  for  such  seemingly  unrelated  fields 
a«  Space  and  Medicine. 

How^do   we   "Zero-Defect"   our    contrlbu- 
Uons  to  Education  and  assure  their  efflcncy? 
There  are  many  exploratory  steps  in  this 
direction  that  can  and  are  being  taken  by 
individual  companies.  »,,„»,„ 

Cme  major  move  for  any  manufacturer  who 
wUhes  to  serve  the  Education  Market  Is  to 
make  it  his  business  to  find  out  what  Is 
actually  going  on  in  the  classroom  today. 
Tor  example,  forward-looking  educators 
teU  us  that  the  traditional  lecture  method  U 
dead.  IfB  being  replaced  by  a  more  Indi- 
vidual teacher-pupU  relaUonship  that  puts 
the  emphaals  on  what  a  given  child  U  learn- 
ing rather  than  the  package  of  knowledge 
the  teacher  can  present. 

The  teacher  functions  more  like  a  diag- 
nostician, who  prescribes  what  Is  needed  for 
the  Individual  student. 

With  the  aid  of  modem  educational  equip- 
ment the  student  then  takes  the  prescription 
while  the  teacher  handles  the  next  •patient." 
Now  this  sort  of  relationship  has  far- 
reaching  Implications  for  the  supplier  of 
classroom  materials. 

We  cannot  design  equipment  with  college 
graduates  In  mind  and  expect  to  have  ten- 
year-olds  utUlze  It  successfully.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  under  this  scheme  of  things 
the  title  of  "Teacher"  be  changed  to  "He- 
who-helpa-others-to-learn."  I  cannot  say 
the  phrase  does  much  for  the  cause  of  grate- 
ful language,  but  It  does  give  a  much  better 
description  of  what  the  Job  of  educator  really 


Whatever  he  may  be  called,  the  teacher, 
ot  course,  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
principal  audiovisual  aid  In  any  classroom. 
Another  new  responsibUity  for  the  manufac- 
turer is  to  listen  IntenUy  when  the  teacher 


tells  us  what  he  reiUly  needs  to  do  his  Job 
more  effectively.  For  anyone  who  has  been 
listening  lately,  there  are  at  least  three  needs 
that  have  been  coming  through  distinctly. 
One  of  them  Is  progr.uns. 
A  persistent  demand  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fe.ssion  these  days  is  for  software  to  go  with 
the  hardware  More  and  more  tiiey  are  mak- 
ing it  clear  to  us  that  they  are  not  looking 
merely  lor  equipment  but  lunctlonlng  sys- 
tems for  conveying  knowledge.  And  the 
leading  edge  of  educational  thu.king  lends  to 
reg:u-d  the  design  of  content  and  vehicle  as 
a  single  responsibility. 

The  recent  news  of  mergers  and  consor- 
tiums between  various  book  publisliers  and 
equipment  manufacturers,  some  of  ^Whlch 
are  represented  m  this  room.  I  see.  Is  one 
indication  of  a  willingness  to  underUke  this 
responsibility  for  producing  systems. 

But,  beyond  what  we  Immediately  sell  to 
the  Education  Market,  there  Is  much  that 
Industry  can  legitimately  do  to  promote  the 
use  of  advances  In  chissroom  programming. 
As  one  sm;Ul  instance,  E;istman  Kodak  has 
contracted  to  sponsor  a  current  events  film 
which  IS  3how^l  In  schools  across  the  coun- 
try. We  could  Justify  this  completely  as  a 
busine.ss  Investment  for  promoting  the  use 
of  motion  pictures  In  schools.  Nevertheless, 
it  ni.i.kes  us  feel  that  we  are  contributing 
more  tlian  Just  a  promotional  vehicle  when 
practicing  teachers  write  In  comments  like 
this: 

■  Your  contribution  of  these  newsfllms  to 
us  has  had  a  strong  Impact  In  bringing  the 
signiiicant  happenings  of  today's  world  Into 
the  classroom  in  an  effective  manner." 

In  addition  to  programs,  what  else  Is  the 
teacher  rusking  for  U'vday? 

Tr;uning  Ls  another  Item  high  on  his 
agenda. 

I  suppose  you  could  get  a  very  good  debate 
started  on  the  question  of  whether  the  man- 
ufacturer has  iuiy  responsibility  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  wiio  use  his  materials. 

At  E.vstman  Kodak  we  happen  to  think  so. 
That  is  why.  fi;r  lust.mce.  we  have  Just  given 
a  »76  thou-sund  grunt  to  a  program  for  fel- 
lowships to  train  u-achers  to  teach  students 
to  express  themselves  visually.  Incidentally, 
lest  I  appe.ir  to  be  taking  undue  credit,  I 
should  ot^serve  that  this  venture  Is  in  con- 
junction with  the  Ford  Foundation,  which 
has  awarded  seicrai  times  as  much  to  the 
overall  project. 

Once  more,  we  could  Justify  this  expendi- 
ture solely  as  a  good  business  investment. 
Frankly,  we  have  been  motivated  by  the 
mounting  evidence  that  Just  as  you  have  Il- 
literacy with  the  printed  word,  so  can  you 
have  a  form  of  •illiteracy"  as  far  as  visual 
Images  is  concerned.  At  this  stage  of  the 
game,  an>-thirig  that  can  be  done  to  further 
a  ■■gr;imm.\r"  for  the  better  understanding 
of  visual  communication  comes  under  the 
heading  of  market  development  as  well  as 
Improved  pediigogy. 

Research  Is  the  third  pressing  request  of 
te.vchers  ttxlay.  In  fact,  anyone  who  profes- 
ses to  .m  interest  in  Education  today  ought 
to  he  more  concerned  with  the  basic  question 
of  how  people  learn  in  the  first  place. 

In  a  time  when  the  Importance  of  scien- 
tific R  &  D  is  recognized  to  the  extent  of 
a  total  national  expenditure  of  more  than 
J20  billion  annually.and  Education  as  a  cate- 
gory draws  almost  $50  billion  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  It  is  disconcerting  to  learn  how 
little  Is  being  spent  on  educational  research. 
This  appears  to  be  a  mismatch.  The  OflBce 
of  Education  reports  that  this  country  spends 
proportionately  only  Vjoth  as  much  on  Edu- 
cational research  as  it  does  on  Health  re- 
search and  only  i.i<,th  as  much  on  Educa- 
tional reaearch  as  it-does  on  Defense  research. 
IncldenUlly,  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  Is  the 
report  of  NAPMs  own  Educational  Advisory 
Committee  that  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Office  of  Education  Is  empowered  to  de- 
fine specific  problems  and  ask  for  competi- 


tive bids  from  private  Industry  on  R  &  D 
projects  to  solve  them.  This  has  been  a 
proven  roul.2  to  progress  In  both  Health  and 
Defense.  _  . 

Chances  are  good  that  It  wlU  pay  off  in 
results  for  Education  as  well. 

Entirely  apart  from  funded  research  there 
Is  much  in-house  activity  within  Industry 
that  could  prove  valuable  to  the  Educational 
community  as  well.  After  all.  most  compa- 
nies are  In  the  "school"  business  In  a  fairly 
big  way  these  days. 

At  Eastman  Kodak  headquarters  in  Roch- 
ester for  instance,  we  play  teacher  to  nearly 
15  000  people  a  year  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  all  over  the  world.  They  are  em- 
ployees customers,  dealers,  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  come  in  for  training  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  a  while  bacK 
that  for  a  company  which  professes  to  be 
deeply  Interested  in  Education  and  Science, 
we  have  been  going  about  this  parUcular 
educational  project  In  a  particularly  un- 
scientific way.  So  we  decided  to  estabUsh 
Educational  Centers  at  Company  headquar- 
ters and  in  six  regional  offices. 

What  with  training  programs  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  Industry  has  had  the  opportiimty 
and  the  necessity  to  be  more  Itmovatlve 
than  the  schools  In  Its  methods  and  the 
measurement  of  their  effectiveness.  It 
would  seem,  then,  a  worthwhile  endeavor 
for  Indutry  In  general  to  make  a  more  con- 
scious attempt  to  share  with  the  academic 
community  what  we  have  learned  about  how 
people  learn.  These  d.iys.  any  walls  that 
existed  between  classroom,  laboratory,  and 
business  office  seem  to  have  been  broken 
down— as  evidenced  by  so  much  news  of 
traffic  In  executives  among  them  lately. 

But  there  are  contributions  that  private 
business  can  make  rather  than  giving  up  an 
executive  to  the  educational  community  as 
the  American  Stock  Exchange  did  recently. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  cite  a  final  from 
home  ground,  one  of  Kodaks  leading  re- 
searchists is  bringing  his  know-how  in  Ecien- 
tiflc  disciplines  to  bear  as  a  sort  of  consult- 
ant on  curriculum  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  In  Rochester.  This  arrangement 
came  about.  I  understand,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  former  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  complied  a  list  of  places  where  scientific 
competence  could  be  found  these  days.  So 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  If  many  of  your  com- 
panies are  lending  talent  to  education  In 
similar  fashion. 

So  much  for  what  an  Individual  manufac- 
turer can  do  to  exercise  his  responsibility  to 
find  out  what  is  actually  going  on  In  the 
clafisroom  today  and  what  the  teacher  really 
needs  to  do  his  Job.  more  effectively. 

There  Is  need  for  an  even  broader  effort 
on  the  educational  front  than  any  single 
manufacturer  can  put  out.  That  Is  why  It  is 
heartening  to  see  NAPM's  Educational  Ad- 
viaory  Committee  off  to  such  a  good  start. 

The  visual  Image  is  a  foundation  stone  of 
most  technological  Innovation  in  Education. 
Whatever  photographic  manufacturers  can 
do  to  clarify  objectives  for  the  utilization  of 
their  products  in  the  school  as  well  as  to  es- 
tablish performance  standards  and  measures 
of  effectiveness  will  serve  the  cause  of  Edu- 
cation  well. 

In  this  connection,  I  note  that  a  recent 
Educational  Media  Leadership  Conference  of 
NEA  passed  a  resolution  urghig  that  the  De- 
partment of  Audio  Visual  Instruction  help 
carry  out  an  effective  standards  program. 

But  our  reeponsibility  may  not  end  with 
formulation  ot  standards. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Howe,  whom  I 
mentioned  earlier,  has  suggested  that  per- 
haps Education  has  become  stich  a  big  sub- 
ject In  this  country  that  the  time  has  come 
to  start  a  "conversation"  between  Business 
and  Education  as  entitles.  As  you  may 
know,    he    has    thrown    out    three    poesible 
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channels  through  which  It  might  be  accom- 
plished. 

First.  Is  what  he  calls  a  '•sort  of  educa- 
tional Consumer's  Union,  run  by  a  non-profit 
organization." 

Second.  Is  the  launching  of  a  "Committee 
on  Educational  Development"  which  would 
be  patterned  after  the  highly  regarded  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development. 

Third,  is  the  establishment  of  a  regiilatory 
arrangement  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

To  take  the  last  first:  Most  people  in  Edu- 
cation. Business,  or  Government— Including 
Commissioner  Howe — are  not  In  favor  of  a 
new  regulatory  agency  in  this  area  which 
we  have  always  fought  to  keep  free  of  any 
suggestion  of  centr.alized  control. 

However,  experience  has  shown  us  that  the 
absence  of  positive  action  on  one  side  of  a 
question  is  a  vacuum  which  pulls  in  the 
other  side.  If  we  who  believe  in  voluntarism 
find  ourselves  someday  with  regulation  in 
the  Educational  field,  we  will  have  only  our 
inaction  to  which  to  attribute  It. 

As  for  the  "consumer's  union  of  Educa- 
tion" Idea,  it  is  Indeed  most  Important  that 
standards  of  performance  be  set  up  for  Edu- 
cational materials — as  I  have  pointed  out. 
If  we  who  make  the  materials  do  the  Job  of 
setting  standards  as  well  as  we  know  how  to 
do  it.  and  communicate  those  standards  ob- 
jectively to  the  people  who  use  our  mate- 
rials, another  organization  to  oversee  the 
process  would  app>ear  at  this  point  to  be 
suj>erfluous.  Again  the  ball  appears  to  be 
in  ovir  court. 

The  propKJsal  of  a  Committee  for  Educa- 
tional Development  is  a  most  Intrlgvilng  one. 
There  is  much  to  recommend  a  forum  of  CED 
calibre  that  could  address  itself  to  the  larger 
questions  of  what  makes  for  better  Educa- 
tion— without  lobbying  for  any  specific  tech- 
niques or  tools  of  Education. 

So,  any  hesitation  I  might  have  in  urging 
you  leaders  to  Join  together  and  start  or- 
ganizing such  a  committee  here  and  now  is 
not  because  of  reservations  about  the  value 
of  a  group  with  such  a  purpose.  Bather,  It  is 
due  to  a  desire  to  see  that  purpose  achieved 
by  the  fastest  and  most  effective  means. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
has  spent  some  twenty  years  developing  its 
present  organization  and  stature.  It  has  a 
functioning  Committee  on  Efficiency  and  In- 
novation in  Education,  which  has  as  its  chair- 
man John  Bums,  former  president  of  RCA, 
and  which  Includes  representatives  from  sev- 
eral of  the  companies  in  this  room,  as  well 
as  leading  educators.  It  has  a  staff  of  tech- 
nical experts  already  working  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  definitive  policy  statement  of  the 
sort  for  which  CED  has  earned  Its  reputation. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  rather  than  entering 
the  time-consuming  process  of  starting  a  new 
group,  we  could  use  our  energies  to  better 
advantage  backing  the  one  already  working 
for  us.  What  we  might  start  exploring  is 
ways  to  extend  the  momentum  we  have 
going. 

CED.  I  am  sure,  could  use  more  help  from 
all  of  us  in  Its  attempts  to  speak  for  the 
business  community.  For  example,  It  has 
already  published  two  pivotal  reports  on  the 
subject  of  Education: 

"Paying  for  Better  Public  Schools"  In  1959. 
"Raising  Low  Incomes  Through  Improved 
Education"  in  1965. 

What  have  we  really  done  as  businessmen 
to  promote  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
the  changes  that  these  reports  advocate  In 
how  this  country  meets  its  Educational 
needs? 

What  I  am  saying.  In  the  last  analysis.  Is 
that  we  face  a  time  for  action  at  all  levels 
In  assuming  the  responsibility  that  goes  with 
the  specific  marketing  opportunity  we  see  In 
the  wedding  of  Education  and  Technology. 

Let  us  move  as  individuals,  as  managers,  as 


companies,  as  trade  associations,  and  as  a 
solidified  business  community  to  make  the 
most  of  this  unequalled  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  reasonable  profit  is  not  incom- 
patible with  responsibllity^to  demonstrate 
that,  indeed.  It  Is  an  excellent  way  of  getting 
done  some  of  the  jobs  that  most  need  doing. 


A  Promitio;  Addition  to  the  Nation**  No.  1 
Bnsiness — Edncation 


The   19th  Anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUtiE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  UjS. 
Air  Force  has  recently  celebrated  Its  19th 
anniversary  as  an  independent  branch 
of  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  in  celebrating  this  event  we  should 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  history  of 
airpower  and  the  role  it  has  played  in 
the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
of  two  Americans,  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright,  that  broupht  airpower  into  ex- 
istence at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  United  States  was 
Involved  in  World  War  I,  ana  it  was  then 
that  daring  men  and  their  flying  ma- 
chines, such  as  the  members  of  the  famed 
"Hat  In  a  Ring."  demonstrated  the  Im- 
portance of  airpower  both  as  a  weapon 
of  defense  and  as  a  means  of  carrying 
the  war  to  the  enemy.  This  Importance 
was  realized,  and  it,  in  turn,  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  Army  Air  Corps 
throughout  World  War  n.  For  it  was 
airpower  which  virtually  brought  the  war 
to  an  end. 

But  the  heroic  role  of  the  Air  Force 
does  not  end  in  time  of  peace.  We  may 
recall  the  Berlin  blockade,  when  in  a 
combined  effort  with  Great  Britain,  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  airlifted  2,343,315  tons  of 
food  and  coal  to  the  people  of  West  Ber- 
lin, thus  keeping  alive  an  Island  of  free- 
dom in  a  sea  of  communism. 

Today  we  see  the  Air  Force  carrying 
out  several  roles.  It  is  defending  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  by  both  sup- 
porting their  troops  and  carrying  de- 
struction to  the  forces  of  the  Communist 
National  Liberation  Front.  It  is  carry- 
ing food,  medical  supplies  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  guarding  our 
borders  here  at  home  from  enemy  attack 
from  any  direction,  whether  by  man  or  by 
missile.  And,  as  man  has  begun  to  reach 
out  to  the  frontiers  of  outer  space.  It 
is  the  Air  Force  that  has  taken  the  com- 
manding role  In  the  conquest  of  military 
aerospace. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Air 
Force  enters  its  19th  year  as  an  Inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  armed  forces,  ded- 
icated to  defending  freedom  through- 
out the  world,  I  ask  the  Members,  and 
all  Americans,  to  reflect  upon  the  great 
debt  we  owe  to  the  men  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    ItASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday,  September  26,  1966 

Mr.  BUPxKE.  Mr..  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  remarks  made  by  our 
dibtinguished  Si)eaker  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  a  new  building  by  Suf- 
folk University  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1966: 

President  Fenton.  Cardinal  Cushing,  Gov- 
ernor Volpe.  Mayor  Collins,  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  of  the  university  ad- 
ministration and  faculty.  General  McCor- 
mack,  and  honored  guests  and  friends.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  been  included  In  this 
significant  event  in  the  history  of  Suffolk 
University  today  in  my  home  city  and  to 
bring  you  greetings  from  Washington  and 
from  President  Johnson. 

I  can  only  commend  all  of  these  people — 
from  President  Fenton  and  trustees  to  the 
many  devoted  alumni  of  Suffolk  Univer- 
sity— who  have  made  possible  the  construc- 
tion of  this  striking  six-story  multipurpose 
Etructtire.  Our  lat€  beloved  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  said  that  "education  Is  both  the 
fovmdatlon  and  the  unifying  force  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life — it  Is  the  mainspring 
of  our  economic  and  social  progress — It  is 
the  highest  expression  of  achievement  In 
our  society,  ennobling  and  enriching  human 
life.'^ 

How  true  that  statement  is,  as  the  scien- 
tific revolution  of  our  era  forces  us  to  adapt 
and  grow  in  entirely  new  ways,  as  citizens, 
as  parents.  In  our  work,  and  In  our  leisure. 
We  realize  that  a  strong  educational 
foundation  is  imperative  If  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  place  of  our  Nation  In  history  or 
the  meaning  of  the  considerable  domestic 
and   International   problems   which  we   face. 

We  realize  also  that  education  is  the  unify- 
ing threat  connecting  our  Individual  lives, 
creating  coheslveness  amidst  great  diversity, 
enabling  vis  freely  to  discover  together  what 
steps  must  be  taken  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  our  times.  We  realize  that  Americas 
great  economic  strength — her  farm  sur- 
pluses, her  space  successes,  her  high  stand- 
ard of  living — has  been  built  only  because 
we  have  maintained  a  strong  educational 
base.  And  we  realize  that  the  social  equality 
w^hich  we  have  achieved — lmf)erfect  as  it  Is — 
has  been  achieved,  and  Is  increasing  with 
each  passing  year — only  because  •ft'idespread 
education,  fashioned  after  democratic 
Ideals,  has  helped  us  place  greater  value  on 
tolerance  and  Justice  than  on  bigotry  and 
prejudice. 

Though  education  traditionally  has  played 
a  central  role  In  Americans^  lives,  the  re- 
quirements of  our  times  demand  that  It  now 
be  placed  in  the  forefront  of  our  concerns. 
President  Johnson  has  declared  that  •••  •  • 
the  first  work  of  these  times  and  the  first 
work  of  our  society  Is  education."     And  why? 

The  wonders  of  our  technological  achieve- 
ments have  raised  the  level  of  skUl  demands 
so  high  that  both  basic  and  continuing  edu- 
cation are  and  will  become  even  more  vital 
to  each  person's  economic  success.  Our 
businesses  and  Industries  will  be  able  to 
operate  efficiently  only  If  we  continue  to  In- 
troduce more  and  more  efficient  methods. 
We  who  are  meant  to  benefit  by  our  own 
discoveries  will  benefit  only  If  we  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  possibilities  open  to  us — for 
medical  aid,  for  crossing  cultural  bridges,  for 
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running  our  households  more  smoothly,  for 
vmderstandlng  o\u-selves  more  completely. 

The  hours  of  time  which  technological 
change  has  freed  for  our  use  will  be  uaed 
most  advantageoxisly  only  as  we  discover  our 
talents  and  learn  of  ways  to  develop  them. 
Yes.  education  U  "the  No.  1  bvislness  of  Che 
American  people"  tcday. 

And  this  new  building  here  at  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity Is  both  symbolically  and  physically  a 
part  of  this  No.  1  business.  It  Is  part  of  a 
larger  effort  throughout  the  Nation  to  In- 
crease our  higher  educational  facilities  so 
that  the  doors  to  postsecondary  education 
can  be  opened  to  all  who  are  capable  of 
attending  college.  In  this  decade  college 
enrollments  in  the  United  States  will  nearly 
double,  and  without  building  programs  these 
students  will  never  be  accommodated.  And 
the  need  for  modern  facilitiea  can  surely  be 
■upported  by  any  of  ua  who  have  seen  our 
work  suffer  because  we  have  had  to  work  or 
study  in  a  poor  physical  environment. 

This  new  structure  at  Suffolk  reflects  also 
the  way  in  which  America's  No.  1  buslnesa 
InvolvM  everyone.  Such  cooperative  efforts 
Ijetween  private  and  public  resources  will. 
more  and  more,  be  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  levels  of  education. 

Thla  building  la  physically  Imposing 
enough  to  speak  for  itself  aa  representative 
of  the  Nation's  No.  1  buslners. 

It  stand*  symbolically  and  physically  as 
representative  of  private  and  public  concerns 
to  enhance  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion In  an  age  when  education  must  be  our 
flrat  work. 

May  It  come  alive  with  dynamic  and  fruit- 
ful activity  by  faculty,  studenU.  and  ad- 
ministrators alike. 

Let  me  offer  my  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  everyone  who  has  made  this  dream 
a  reality  and  to  everyone  who  will  benefit 
from  Its  addition  to  the  Suffolk  University 
campiu.  I 


Redwood  Natiooal  Park 
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But  this  announcement  will  soon  be  a 
shallow,  meaningless  one  unless  the 
Congress  of  the  Ul^ited  States  meets 
with  its  responsibilities.  I  caU  again  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  act  now.  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gre.s.s  ends,  to  pass  the  90.000- acre  Red- 
wood National  Park  at  Redwood  Creek. 

This  supeiior  site  includes  33.000  acres 
of  virgin  fore.^t  and  the  world's  tallest 
trees  The  sites  potential  for  a  park 
of  diversified  recreation  is  tremendous 
because  of  the  forests,  the  valleys,  the 
spectacular  and  varied  coastline,  and  the 
few  streams  of  the  redwood  region  wliich 
have  not  been  cluttered  with  debris  and 
siltation  from  lopgins. 

We  are  presented  with  an  opportimlty 
for  action  and  It  would  be  a  disgrrace  to 
let  it  slip  by  We  mu.st  irusure  the  crea- 
tion of  a  park  in  which  the  inspirational 
beauty  of  these  trees  is  truly  present. 
Let  us  take  steps  iiow  to  make  this  park  a 
reality. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26. 196$ 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  who  are  Interested  in 
seeing  the  magnificent  and  stately  red- 
woods of  northern  California  preserved 
In  a  national  park  rejoiced  isist  Septem- 
ber 8,  when  the  lumber  companies  agreed 
to  shift  their  operations  to  other  loca- 
tions. 

Pour  companies.  Including  the  Miller- 
Relllm  Co..  have  siispended  cutting  on 
approximately  18.000  acres  covered  by 
the  administration's  proposed  park  and 
have  limited  operations  in  the  areas 
preferred  by  Congressman  JEFrERY 
COHKLAN  and  myself,  33  other  Members 
of  Congress,  and  19  Senators. 

This  Is  an  Important  breakthrough. 
The  forests  have  been  disappearing  at 
an  appalling  rate.  Of  2  million  acres 
which  stood  less  than  a  century  ago. 
over  90  percent  have  been  destroyed  by 
logging,  highway  constniction,  and 
erosion.  If  logging  had  continued  at  Its 
recent  level.  In  2  or  3  years  there  would 
be  no  worthy  site,  no  major  block  of 
virgin  forest  left  to  preserve  and  estab- 
lish as  a  recreational  park  for  all 
Americans. 


Throckmorton  Served  Well 


He  started  out  as  a  teacher  In  a  one-room 
school  and  went  on  to  teach  in  high  school 
and  college.  Along  the  way  he  was  a  coach 
and  a  principal  and  a  county  superintendent. 
He  acquired  the  experience  to  know  educa- 
tion In  Kans.is  on  ail  Its  levels.  And  that 
experience  served  him  well  in  the  state  super- 
intendent's omce. 

He  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  champion 
of  educational  improvements  that  only  lately 
came  to  fruition.  He  was  a  principal  de- 
signer of  the  school  foundation  financing  act, 
unification  of  school  districts  and  other  re- 
forms. His  enthusiastic  b.ickinc;  had  a  gre.it 
deal  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  aJtcr  the  organi- 
zation of  education  in  Kansas,  on  whicli 
we  will  vote  in  November. 

He  has  had  the  respect  and  confidenc*  of 
the  educators  and  the  public  In  his  nearly 
18  years  os  state  superintendent,  and  he 
has  served  them  well. 

Wichita,  which  has  been  his  home  for 
many  years,  takes  pride  In  his  accomplish- 
ments and  welcomes  him  back  for  his 
retirement. 


Resolution  and  Petition  of  the  Alabama 
League  of  Aging  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    K.^Jf?.\S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26,  196S 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adel 
Throckmorton,  who  sei-ved  the  State  of 
Kansas  a.'^  supeiintendent  of  pubUc  In- 
struction, for  nearly  18  years,  has  re- 
tired. Mr.  Throckmorton  has  been  a  de- 
dicated and  effective  pubUc  servant.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  woi'k  with  him  on 
educational  matters  dui'ing  my  service  In 
the  Kansas  Leeislatui'e.  I  am  proud  to 
count  him  as  a  friend,  and  to  join  with 
his  many  friends  in  congratulating  him 
upon  his  contributions  and  achievements 
in  behalf  of  the  Kansas  educational  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Throckmorton's  many  years  of 
public  service  Included  tenure  as  the 
elected  Sedgwick  County,  Kans..  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  He  was  first 
elected  to  his  State  educational  post  In 
1949  and  won  election,  as  a  Reptibllcan, 
nine  times.  During  his  service  to  our 
State.  Mr.  Throckmorton  provided  lead- 
ership in  raising  teacher  standards  and 
bringing  about  school  dLstrict  reorgani- 
zation. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  liiclude  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wichita.  Kans.,  Eagle 
which  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Adel  Throckmorton.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Thkockmorton-  Servtd  Well 
Tlie  resignation  of  State  Superintendent 
Adel  Throckmorton  brings  to  an  end  nearly 
nine  full  terms  of  dedicated  public  service. 
This  may  not  be  a  record  for  longevity,  but 
when  one  considers  his  accompllshmenta  In 
office  it  becomes  impressive  indeed. 

His  wa.1  one  of  the  so-called  "minor"  stat« 
offices.  In  one-party  Kansaa  people  have  a 
tendency  to  be  elected  and  disappear  Into 
these  offices  untU  death  or  senility  removes 
them.  Such  was  not  the  cas*  with  Adel 
Throckmorton. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26, 1966 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  none  among  us  who  have  not 
felt  the  pinch  of  rising  living  costs.  It 
seems  that  every  day  we  find  a  com- 
modity or  a  service  which  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  it  was  the  last  time  we 
purchased  It.  The  strain  on  the  bud- 
get Is  great  enough  for  those  whose  In- 
comes are  geared  to  the  cost  of  living, 
but  what  about  those  on  fixed  incomes — 
social  security,  retirement  pensions,  and 
and  the  like? 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion and  petition  of  the  Alabama  League 
of  Aging  Citizens  which  brings  home  the 
very  real  problem  of  our  senior  citizens 
as  a  result  of  Inflation  and  the  high  cost 
of  living.  I  commend  It  to  your  read- 
ing: 

Resolution  and  Petition 

Whereas,  inflation  la  Imposing  a  national 
burden  on  every  m.an,  woman  and  child  in 
America,  and 

Whereas,  the  blow  of  inflation  is  felt  hard- 
est by  persons  on  fixed  Incomes,  especially 
those  in  retirement  or  living  on  Social 
Security.  Old  Age  Pensions,  Public  Assistance, 
or  Annuities,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  South  in  recent  weeks 
prices  on  the  following  Items  Increased  as 
foUovre:  Bread  from  t.li  to  $.17:  Eggs  from 
$.49  to  $.63:  Butter  from  $.79  to  $.98;  Bacon 
from  $.59  to  $.89:  and 

Whereas,  the  above  indicates  a  much  higher 
rise  In  the  coet  of  living  than  reported  by  the 
news  media,  and 

Whereas  today's  dollar  Is  only  worth  $.38 
of  the  1940  dollar  which  In  turn  was  only 
worth  $.69  of  the  1930  dollar,  and 

Whereas,  conditions  have  evolved  Into  a 
state  where  each  time  wages  are  raised,  prices 
are  raised  higher  creating  an  endless  cycle  of 
Inflation, 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  by  we  the  under- 
signed, the  Alabama  League  of  Aging  Cltlzene 
and  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  Ala- 
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bama's  Pensions  and  Senior  Citizens  Orga- 
nizations, Jointly  representing  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  Alabama,  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  hereby  petitioned  to  establish 
a  "Wage-Price  Board";  that  such  Board  be 
established  on  a  non-political,  non-partisan 
basis  to  Include  representatives  of  Labor, 
Management.  Government,  and  Consumers; 
that  the  said  Board  be  empowered  to  estab- 
lish ceilings  on  wages  and  prices  on  a  basis 
of  fairness  and  national  benefit,  to  the  ulti- 
mate end  that  those  Americans  living  on 
fixed  Incomes  no  longer  face  Increasing  living 
costs  which  has  been  destroying  their  secu- 
rity and  creating  poverty  In  this  land  of 
plenty. 

Respectively  submitted  on  this  the  12th  day 
of  September.  1966. 

Rubin  M.  Hanan, 
President,  Alabama  League  of  Aging  Citi- 
zens. 

W.  P.  Gordon. 

Chairman. 

Homes  Gattis. 
Secretary.  Joint  Legislative  Committee. 


Alaska's  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

op   ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  Is  only  generally  aware  of  the 
magnificent  recovery  that  Alaska  is  mak- 
ing from  the  devastation  wrought  by  the 
Good  Friday  earthquake  In  1964. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  State  con- 
vention of  realtors  at  Anchorage,  the 
very  able  State  Commissioner  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  A.  L.  Courtney,  discussed 
Alaska's  rapid  recovery  In  some  detail 
and  cited  the  progress  In  resource  and 
Industrial  development  that  has  occurred 
since  that  tragic  disaster. 

Commissioner  Courtney's  remarks  are 
factual  and  encouraging.  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  his  ad- 
dress and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.    The  text  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  Alaska's  rapid  recovery  from  the 
earthquake — one  of  the  greatest  disasters 
ever  recorded  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I 
win  discuss  several  aspects  of  the  growth  and 
progress  in  resource  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment all  of  which  are'lndicators  of  a  healthy 
real  estate  climate.  Not  only  Is  the  climate 
for  real  estate  healthy,  but  here  In  Alaska, 
we  have  more  land  for  development  than 
In  any  other  State  In  the  Union.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  State  may  select 
from  the  public  domain  an  area  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  every  60  days  for 
20  years  and  still  not  use  up  its  allotment 
granted  at  the  time  of  statehood.  After  the 
selection  of  all  lands  due  the  State,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  still  retain  75 ''c  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  State. 

Shortly  after  the  quake,  we  knew  that 
Anchorage — our  largest  and  most  prosper- 
ous city — suffered  some  $200  mlUlon  In 
damage.  That  five  other  cities  in  south- 
central  Alaska  had  been  stricken  to  the 
tune  of  some  §125  million.  That  the  fishing 
Industry — Alaska's  largest  and  oldest  stable 
Industry — ^had  lost  nearly  half  Its  processing 
plants  and  almost  one-third  of  Its  total  fish- 


ing fleet.  Public  utilities,  roads,  docks  and 
many  other  community  faciUtles  had  been 
totaled  out,  or  were  useless  for  any  number 
of  reasons.     Alaska  was  badly  crippled. 

These  things,  plus  the  toU  In  life,  had 
been  counted,  reported  and  were  known 
within  a  few  days. 

Other  things  wra'e  either  unknown,  or  at 
best — only  suspected.  However,  one  fact  that 
was  clear  for  all  to  see  was  that  Alaska — the 
old  Alaska,  which  had  evolved  over  the  pre- 
vious 96  and  one-half  years — would  never 
again  be  the  same.  The  effect  of  the  earth- 
quake would  undoubtedly  change  many  set 
patterns  In  industry,  business  and  govern- 
ment. The  old  Alaska  had  passed  away  in 
the  midst  of  the  greate&t  earthquake  ever 
recorded  on  the  North  American  continent. 
Today,  it  is  very  difficut  to  recapture  the 
mood — the  aura — of  that  time  immediately 
after  the  quake.  Many  men  proved  their 
ability  as  leaders  In  business  and  govern- 
ment throuhout  the  State  as  well  as  In  the 
various  disaster-stricken  communities.  And 
this  leadership  Is  continuing  to  prevail  to- 
day as  Alaska's  economy  leaps  forward  more 
rapidly  tlian  ever  before  In  Its  history. 

Some  people  were  saying  that  Alaska,  the 
last  frontier,  would  be  written  off  .  .  .  that 
whatever  promise  It  had  held,  would  never 
be  realized.     Alc^ka  was   through. 

However,  the  majority  of  us  In  Alaska  felt 
the  same  as  our  Governor — Governor  Egan — 
who  said  on  a  statewide  radio  network  Im- 
mediately after  the  quake  .  .  ."We  will  re- 
build .  .  .  bigger  and  better  than  ever." 
How  true  those  words  are  today. 

We  are  making  great  strides  in  Alaska, 
despite  the  disaster  that  Inflicted  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  damage  to 
real  and  p)ersonal  property. 

Emergency  action  was  demanded,  and  all 
agencies  on  the  Federal.  State  and  IocaI  level 
acted  to  offset  the  unprecedented  damage. 
I  truly  believe  our  rapid  comeback  from  this 
disaster  Is  a  great  American  success  story. 
...  A  story  of  cooperative  effort  that  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  vigor  and  faith 
of  Alaskan  people. 

A  survey  Immediately  after  the  earthquake 
showed  the  following  resultant  damage: 

Anchorage.  Valdez.  Seward  and  Kodiak  had 
suffered  severe  damcige  In  all  sectors  of  the 
communities.  Seldovla  and  Cordova  had 
lost  their  Industrial  areas  along  the  water- 
front— Cordova  by  the  land  rising — 
leaving  their  harbor  facilities  high  and  dry. 
while  in  Seldovla  the  opposite  occurred — 
the  land  had  subsided  some  three  and  one- 
half  feet,  exposing  a  major  portion  of  the 
town  to  tidal  Inundation.  Twelve  villages  had 
reported  that  they  were  better  than  50  per 
cent  destroyed.  Some  were  totally  wiped  out. 
Roads  were  useless — giant  slides  blocked 
the  way  and  bridges  were  twisted  or  col- 
lapsed. The  railroad  had  extensive  dam- 
age along  Its  186-mlle  stretch  from  Seward 
and  Whlttler  to  Matanuska  valley  and  many, 
many  families  were  homeless,  and  business- 
men were  without  stores  and  offices. 

The  total  damage  ranged  between  a  half 
billion  and  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

But  at  this  time,  less  than  thirty  months 
after  the  quake.  Kodiak  Is  hard  at  the  task 
of  rebuilding  Its  business  core,  and  most  of 
the  waterfront  facilities  have  been  replaced. 
It's  a  booming  community  wlh  26  fisheries 
processors  operating  where  four  canneries 
had  operated  before  the  o^arthquake — and 
four  more  processors  are  looking  for  a  place 
to  build.  In  all,  27  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  are  under  construction,  ca-  are  sched- 
uled for  construction  In  this  community's  ur- 
ban renewal  area.  Where  those  commercial 
develoi>ers  before  the  quake — and  presently 
rebuilding — had  125,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  they  axe  rebuUdlng  now  with  more 
than  300.000  square  feet  and  this  ezpanslooi 
is  Just  a  portion  of  the  total  commercial  re- 


development programmed  for  downtown 
Kodiak.  This  Increase  was  made  possible  by 
replattlng  downtown  Kodiak  Into  super 
blocks  by  the  use  of  party  walls  around  the 
mall,  and  by  100  p>er  cent  coverage  by  struc- 
tures on  the  new  lots — all  done  in  order  to  get 
the  highest  and  best  use  from  the  new  com- 
mercial land  in  the  downtown  area.  Large 
pjaved  parking  lots  and  paved  streets  wUl  pro- 
vide the  facilities  demanded  by  today's  con- 
sumer. The  urban  renewal  program  that  has 
come  under  fire  In  Kodiak  by  a  few.  Is  fast 
gaining  the  praise  of  the  majority. 

So  much  expansion  is  taking  place  In  Kodi- 
ak that  a  serious  housing  shortage  Is  evident, 
and  the  door  is  wide  open  to  private  hous- 
ing developers. 

Land  is  at  a  premium  Ln  Kodiak  as  it  re- 
builds to  keep  pace  with  Alaska's  exp.andlng 
economy.  Two  weeks  ago.  bids  were  opened 
on  the  second  phase  of  the  site  improve- 
ments for  the  Kodiak  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect— this  phase  alone  for  $1.3  million. 

Seward's  new  dock  and  small  boat  harbor 
have  been  replaced,  and  last  month  were 
filled  almost  to  capacity  by  fishing  vessels 
and  pleasure  craft  during  her  highly  success- 
ful SUver  Salmon  Derby,  the  third  since  the 
quake.  The  final  paving  of  the  city  streets 
has  just  been  completed,  and  the  "sites  for 
commercial  development  are  being  readied. 
The  urban  renewal  project  Is  providing  a 
back  up  area  for  the  waterfront,  as  Seward 
is  f£ist  becoming  the  playground  area  for 
summer  sportsmen.  Many  commercial  en- 
terprises— marine  oriented — loom  Just  over 
the  economic  horizon.  And  as  Seward's  econ- 
omy strengthens  with  development  and  in- 
dustrial expansion — ^as  It  surely  will — land 
at  the  head  of  Ressurectlon  Bay  will  also  be 
at  a  premium. 

Valdez  Is  moving  In  Its  entirety  to  a  new- 
location  some  four  miles  from  its  old  site. 
The  new  elementary  and  Junior-senior  high 
schools — completed — are  holding  classes:  the 
State  highway  complex,  dedicated  by  Gov- 
ernor Egan  this  summer,  is  occupied:  the 
State  hospital  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
within  the  next  few  months  and  the  central 
heating  building  that  serves  the  highway  and 
hospital  buildings  Is  complete. 

A  paved  highway  leads  to  the  new  town- 
site  and  all  of  the  streets  In  New  Valdez  are 
paved — a  far  cry  from  its  pre-quake,  dusty 
street  days.  Homes  are  being  erected  now — 
a  total  of  102  building  permits  have  been 
Issued  so  far — of  which  66  are  for  residential 
structures — Including  low-rent  housing 
which  Is  \mderway  and  wUl  be  available  for 
occupancy  this  winter. 

The  city  Is  selling  the  land  for  reasonable 
prices,  but  for  redevelopment  only.  Valdez. 
too.  has  a  bright  future. 

With  an  excellent  year-round  harbor  and 
paved  highway  to  the  Interior,  the  economy 
of  Valdez  is  built  on  fishing  and  service  to 
the  interior  communities.  The  exploration 
of  the  north  slope  oil  field,  near  Umlat.  some 
400  miles  north.  Is  a  future  development  that 
may  have  a  large  lmp.ict  on  this  picturesque 
port  city,  often  known  as  the  Switzerland  of 
Alaska. 

Another  seaport  city — Seldovla — has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  city  In  the  na- 
tion to  have  Its  entire  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial areas  ripped  out  and  rebuilt  without 
missing  a  day's  normal  work. 

This  once  serene  fishing  vlUage  Is  hum- 
ming with  activity  as  construction  proceeds 
on  many  new  facilities  .  .  .  including  Wake- 
field fisheries  new  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollar  crab  processing  plant.  The  multi -mil- 
lion dollar  public  and  private  construction 
work  has  placed  this  town  in  a  promising  eco- 
nomic position.  Now  the  townspeople  are 
looking  toward  future  development  of  the 
timber,  mineral  and  vast  fishery  potentials 
surrounding  Seldovla  Bay  so  they  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper.     It  Is  expected 
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th&t  with  f aclliaw  that  are  a-vallable.  another 
proceoslng  plant  will  locate  there  within  th« 
next  couple  of  years. 

Cordova,   too.   ha«   rebuilt   tt»   waterfront 
area  .  .  -  and  the  flU.  dredged  out  of  the  new 
harbor  made  possible  the  creation  of  10  acres 
of  valuable  new   Indiistrtal   land.      Already.  ■ 
Point  Chehalla  Cannery  has  rebuilt  a  new 
plant  on  the  breakwater.  ...  A   few  other 
bxislnesMS  are  building  on  the  new  acreage 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  harbor.     A  re- 
cently approved  urban  renewal   project  as- 
sures  development   of    the    induatrtal    area. 
Here  In  Anchorage,  we  can  see  evidence  of 
recovery  on  all  sides  .  .  .  many  new  buildings 
with  more  to  come  next  year  .  .  .  new  land 
subdivisions     creeping     farther     Into     the 
Chugach  foothills   and   In   every   suburb   of 
Anchorage  .  .  .  The  J.  C.  Penney  building,  re- 
built twice  as  large  as  before  the  quake  .      . 
The   new    Sears   store    on    Northern   Ughts 
destined  to  be  the  largest  of  Its  type  in  the 
country  .  .  .  bulldozers  and  other  equipment 
working  30  hours  a  day  to  replace  the  clay 
material  In  the  buttress  area  that  will  make 
valiiable  new  land  available  next  summer  In 
the  downtown  area  as  well   as  protect  the 
cotnmerclal  area  south  of  Fourth  Avenue. 

And  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  see  work 
underway  to  repair  and  renew  the  Mount  Mc- 
EUnley  building — one  of  the  last  remaining 
downtown  monuments  of  the  quake. 

Tee,  Alaska  today  Is  a  thriving,  dynamic 
ar«a.  '  The  entire  State  is  prospering.  To 
better  Ulustrate  this  rapid  growth,  lets  look 
•t  what  Is  happening: 

Between  1959  and  1965.  the  total  value  of 
natural  resource  production  grew  from  •138 
mllUon  to  $319  nUlUon.  or  more  than  131  per 
cent. 

Between  1959  and  1966,  the  gross  volume 
of  retail  business  increased  from  $577  mil- 
lion to  one  and  a  quarter  billion,  a  growth 
in  excess  of  100  per  cent  during  the  seven 
years  of  statehood.  1965  alone  showed  an 
increase  of  $220  million. 

Between  1959  and  1965,  the  bank  demand 
and  savings  deposits  Increased  from  H83  mll- 
Uon to  over  $355  million,  an  Increase  of  nearly 
XOO  per  cent.  During  this  same  period  bank 
loans  Increased  from  $95  million  to  $219 
million. 

Personal  income  has  risen  from  $555  mll- 
Uon in  1»»  to  $779  mlUion  in  1964,  and 
$864  mlUlon  in  1966.  Alaska's  per  caplU 
Income  U  the  highest  of  the  fifty  states. 

Today.  Alaska  U  attracting  world  famous 
corporate  names  which  are  connected  with 
the  Unportant  exploraUon  and  processing  at 
our  natural  resources.  U.S.  Steel  Is  becom- 
ing more  active  within  the  state.  .  .  . 
KennecoU  Copper  U  developing  a  100  mll- 
Uon ton  copper  reserve  in  the  Kobuk  River 
region  north  ot  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  has 
indicated  a  need  for  a  city  of  nearly  2.500 
persons  to  process  the  ore.  SheU  Oil  Com- 
pany U  drilUng  offshore  In  the  Seward  Pen- 
insula area  for  gold. 

Now  under  construction  on  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  by  the  CoUler  Carbon  and  Chemi- 
cal CorporaUon  are  two  of  the  worlds  larg- 
est chemical  plants.  Production  capacity  of 
theM  plants  will  be  1500  tons  per  day  of 
ammonia  and  1000  tons  per  day  of  prilled 
urea.  The  ammonia  plant  wlU  be  Collier's 
own  operation,  while  the  urea  plant  Is  a  50- 
60  venture  with  Japan  gas-chemical  com- 
pany. The  total  cost  of  these  new  factorlee 
U  approximately  $50  miliion. 

In  addlticm.  It  was  recently  announced  by 
Senator  BAKTLrrr  that  a  contract  would  be 
signed  very  soon  with  a  natural  gas  com- 
pany In  Tokyo  that  would  aUow  construc- 
tion of  a  $70  mllUon  Uquefactton  plant  In 
the  Kenal  area  that  would  export  $38  mll- 
Uon In  methane  a  year  to  Japan. 

This  U  evidence  that  the  Padflc  rtm  cown- 
trlM  are  promising  markets  to  be  developed 
by  Alaskan  businessmen.    Last  year  exporte 


reached  $36  mllUon.  I  estimate  that  in  the 
early  portion  of  the  Industrial  70's,  exports 
WlU   exceed   one   hundred   million   dollars. 

Last  year  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 
was  the  successful  bidder  on  the  largest 
sale  of  timber  In  the  United  States — over  8 
billion  board  feet.  They  plan  to  build  a 
pulp  and  paper  mill  In  the  Juneau-Sitk.i  area 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Chipping  plants  are  being  Investigated: 
Interest  by  veneer  nianuf;icturers  Is  high: 
And  a  shingle  mill  will  likely  come  Into 
belr.g  over  the  next  few  months.  The  devel- 
opments would  supplement  several  large 
sawnuU  oper.itlons  presently  supplj-lng  lum- 
ber in  the  export  market. 

The  value  of  forest  products  pr.xluced  last 
year  was  more  than  $66  million.  With  the 
large  timber  developments  now  planned  and 
the  grreatly  Incre.a.'ied  nritional  and  world 
demand,  ihere  will  be  a  rapid  Increase  in 
production   of    this   valuable   resource. 

Alaska  is  nipidJy  becoming  a  major  petro- 
leum producing  province  In  1957,  the  first 
oil  was  dl.scovered  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula. 
Since  then  the  petroleum  Industry  has  in- 
vested nearly  «500  miUlon  In  exploratory 
work  and  production  f.acUities.  This  year, 
at  le:ist  »150  million  will  be  spent  by  this 
Industry  lu  exploration,  drilling  and  field  de- 
velopment. Most  of  the  expenditures,  and 
production,  have  been  In  the  Cook  Inlet 
Basla  near  Anchorage.  The  oil  Industry  Is 
also  Intcnselv  Interested  In  the  promising 
Arctic  Slope.  Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  Bristol  Bay 
areas. 

The  high  success  ratio  on  wells  drilled. 
laxKe  oil  pools  found  and  the  great  high 
qu.Tiity  ot  the  oil.  i>Mnt  toward  the  largest, 
unexplored  jietrolenm  province  in  North 
America.  We  say  vu.explored  because  only 
three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  our  land  area 
U  under  oil  and  g.ia  le:^se,  compared  with 
16  percent  for  the  United  Suites  as  a  whole, 
and  42  percent  fiT  the  State  of  Texas.  Most 
of  the  major  oU  comp.anles  of  worldwide 
Importance  are  active  in  AlMka.  They  are 
in  Alaska  to  stay— and  expand. 

Pan  Americikn  Petroleum  took  time  off 
from  Its  normal  oil  operaUons,  to  stake  out 
wh.at  h.as  m<xle.st!y  been  described  as  the 
largest  iron  ore  deposit  on  the  continent. 
It  Is  surface  ore  and  will  probably  wait 
many  years  for  Its  full  development.  But 
the  ore  Is  there — one  more  proof  ot  the 
wealth  of  our  State. 

In  view  of  this.  It  Is  not  siui^rlslng  that 
most  real  estate  In  Alaska  has  maintained 
its  full  value. 

And  as  the  economy  of  Alaska  gains  In 
strength,  so,  too,  does  the  value  of  Its  real 
property.  And  although  land  cannot  change 
its  location,  the  land  use  patterns  which 
make  its  characteristics  and  Improvements 
either  feasible  or  obsolete  can  and  do  change 
their  Ifxjatlon  according  to  the  community's 
needs  and  wants.  The  real  est.ate  market  la 
always  chitnglng  competJtlvely  by  each  citi- 
zen's ch;uiglng  dccl.=ions  to  buy  or  reside  in 
one  bocafion  or  another. 

We  have  the  opportvmlty  to  plan  our  cities 
and  developments  so  Uiat  we  may  avoid  the 
blight  that  characterizee  so  much  of  urban 
America.  We  can  plan  oui  communities  so 
that  rapid  yet  high  quality  growth  can  take 
place.  We  can  also  pl.an  our  wllderneas  areas 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  be  cramped  for 
recreation  space.  All  this  means  stable— 
and  rl.'lng — property  values. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  worries,  our 
apprehensions  following  the  great  quake, 
were  found  to  be  unwarranted.  Alaska's 
future  now  U  brighter  than  anytime  Ln  Its 
history. 

So,  as  wo  look  forward  to  the  purchase 
centennial  celebration— 1967 — we  are  assured 
erf  an  ever -expanding  economy  which  you  In 
the  real  estate  profession,  and  all  other 
Alaskaj:ui,  will  share. 


Will  Young  Men  Produce  Milk  at  Their 
Father'*  Price? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OT    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday,  September  26,  1966 
Mr.    STALBAUM.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
September  25  issue  of  Hoard's  Dairyman 
contaiiis   an   editorial   wiiose    theme   is 
clearly  indicated  by  its  thought-provok- 
in?  title,  "Will  Young  Men  Produce  Milk 
at  Their  Fathers'  Price?"    The  editorial 
itself  is  equally  thought  provoking,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Will  Young  Men  PRODt;cE  Milk  at  Their 
Fathers'    Price? 
Tlie  average  farmer  Is  almost  55  years  old. 
One-third  are  over  55  and  two-thirds  of  to- 
day's farmers  will  reach  their  65th  birthday 
within  15  years.    Who  will  replace  them  and 
what  kind  of  farmers  will  they  be? 

Exploring  this  question.  Dr.  Earl  Heady  of 
Iowa  State  University  m.ade  some  significant 
observations  recently.  He  observed  that  the 
next  generation  Is  unlikely  to  select  agricul- 
ture as  an  occupation  "unless  the  financial 
rewards  for  their  labor  and  management  axe 
much  greater  than  those  of  the  operators 
whom  they  replace." 

Heady  made  another  point  that  Is  Intrigu- 
ing when  he  said,  "Ten  years  from  now,  the 
high  school  graduate  will  be  nearly  as  ad- 
vanced (educationally)  as  the  person  with 
several  years  of  college  was  only  20  years 
back.'" 

Our  staff  has  discussed  Heady's  commen- 
tary at  considerable  length  and  we  believe 
his  thoughts  have  Important  long-range  Im- 
plications for  the  dairy  industry.  In  a  nut- 
shell, the  days  of  "milking  the  dairyman" 
are  numbered.  Tomorrow's  prospective 
young  dairyman  simply  will  not  step  into  the 
shoes  of  the  retiring  dairyman  U  he  Is  to 
"receive  milk  prices  such  as  have  prevailed 
over  the  past  14  years.  He  does  not  have  to; 
he  is  not  married  to  the  farm,  and  his  edu- 
cational level  gives  him  plenty  of  rewarding 
opportunltes  elsewhere. 

Another  deterrent  to  the  entry  of  young 
men  Is  the  Indelible  Impression  that  has  been 
left  with  them  as  they  recall  the  commen- 
tary of  their  parents  during  the  decades  of 
the  1950'8  and  early  1960'8.  These  words 
will  come  back  to  them  throughout  their 
lives. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  consumer? 
In  brief.  It  signifies  an  end  to  the  dairy 
farmer  subsidizing  the  cost  of  living  index. 
It  means  that  the  consumer  must  expect  to 
pay  a  fair  price  In  the  future. 

To  the  dairy  processor,  It  signifies  an  end 
to  a  flood  of  cheap  milk  that  keeps  his  plants 
full  and  a  guaranteed  government  market 
for  all  the  products  he  can  make. 

In  short,  we  may  be  entering  an  entirely 
new  era  in  the  next  15  years.  And  we  think 
It's  about  time  those  who  have  enough  vision 
to  see  beyond  their  noses  should  start  look- 
ing ahead  to  the  problem  of  meeting  the  milk 
and  milk  products  needs  of  tomorrow. 

A  few  of  us  worked  long  and  hard  In  the 
mld-1950'8  to  get  a  self-help  dairy  stabiliza- 
tion program  enacted.  Processors  and  con- 
sumers could  not  have  been  Interested  less. 
Now.  In  dairy  circles,  there  Is  a  lot  of  effort 
being  made  to  Ue  Class  I  milk  prices  to  eco- 
nomic formulae*.  Dealers  and  consumers 
alike  should  favor  it  if  they  want  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk  In  the  future.    But  the  prln- 
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clple  should  be  extended  by  some  means  to 
manufactured  milk,  too.  The  original  self- 
help  plan  provided  such  a  marketing  mech- 
anism. Now,  when  prices  are  more  favor- 
able, is  a  good  time  to  develop  long-range 
pricing  and  marketing  procedures  that  will 
endure. 


Professor  Fears  Possibility  of  Offensive  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Monday,  September  26, 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  New  Republic  of  Septem- 
ber 10.  1966,  is  a  brilliant  and  highly  dis- 
turbing article  written  by  Mr.  Walter 
Goldstein,  visiting  professor  in  interna- 
tional relations  at  New  York  University. 
Professor  Goldstein  makes  some  very 
perceptive  comments  about  the  Impera- 
tives of  our  Military  Establishment  and 
the  needs  of  the  various  forces,  each  with 
their  enormous  budgets  and  own  weap- 
ons systems.  This  plus  the  American 
public's  penchant  for  a  simple  and 
dramatic  solution  leads  Mr.  Goldstein  to 
suggest  that  our  Joint  Chiefs  are  con- 
sidering an  offensive  north  of  the  17th 
parallel. 

The  risks  of  such  an  action  are  clearly 
outlined  by  the  author  and  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  any  suggestion  of  an 
Invasion  must  be  vehemently  opposed.  I 
Include  this  article  "How  To  Win  the 
War,"  In  the  Congressional  Record  and 
I  respectfully  urge  that  my  colleagues 
give  It  their  careful  consideration: 
How  To  Win  the  War 
(By  Wallter  Goldstein) 

What  reasonable  projections  can  be  made 
at  this  date  about  the  future  course  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam?  The  Administration  seems 
to  be  committed  to  a  Korea-type  settlement, 
with  South  Vietnam  firmly  sealed  off  from 
Its  conrununlst  neighbor  to  the  north,  above 
the  17th  parallel.  The  National  Liberation 
Front  in  the  south  could  then  be  denied 
supplies  and  reinforcements  from  Hanoi.  It 
need  never  be  Invited  to  International  nego- 
tiation sessions,  and  its  remnants  In  the 
south  could  be  finally  liquidated  by  US  forces 
on  behalf  of  Ky's  regime.  This  plan  looks  to 
total  victory  In  the  south,  permanent 
separation  from  the  north,  and  a  great  shor- 
Ing-up  of  our  "domino"  In  Saigon  with  a 
military  oligarchy  (as  In  Taiwan  or  In  South 
Korea. ) 

President  Johnson  now  suspects  that  US 
'  public  opinion  needs  glamorous  results. 
Simply  sending  more  GI's  Into  the  south 
cannot  bring  a  decisive  victory.  The  South 
Vietnamese  army  is  now  deserting  in  such 
numbers  that  GI  replacements  will  not  assure 
victory.  Nor  will  bombing  the  north  force 
Hanoi  to  sue  for  peace  on  US  terms.  As  In 
World  War  I,  after  the  grinding  compalgns 
In  the  western  trenches,  a  dramatic  outflank- 
ing move  or  lateral  escalation  (like  the 
Galllpoli  feint)  is  needed  to  serve  as  a  "win" 
strategy.  MacArtliur  found  one  In  Korea  by 
his  Invasion  at  Inchon  Bay,  and  so  nearly 
ended  an  Interminable  war.  After  the  No- 
vember elections.  President  Johnson  will  leel 
far  more  free  to  devise  such  a  campaign,  and 
by  then  there  will  be  adequate  US  theater 
lorces  In  Asia  to  attempt  It. 


The  VS.  cannot  grind  on  with  an  endless 
war  of  attrition  at  the  cost  of  nearly  $3 
bUllon  a  month  and  with  mounting  casualty 
lists;  nor  can  It  calmly  bomb  airfields  or  com- 
munications in  China,  lest  Soviet  pilots  take 
over  the  MIG-21  patrols  and  exact  an  enor- 
mous kill  ratio  on  the  US  planes.  But  Ky 
and  his  predecessors  already  have  forced  the 
US  to  preemptive  action  (after  Pleiku  and 
the  Tonkin  (Gulf  raids),  and  now  they  de- 
mand further  escalation.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  thwart  their  demands,  without  them 
losing  their  shaky  authority  over  a  dissident, 
wartorn  people.  The  U.S.  is  now  dropping  as 
high  a  bomb  tonnage  on  Vietnam  as  we  did 
on  Germany  at  the  peak  of  World  War  II. 
This  costly  effort  has  created  one  million 
refugees  m  the  south — out  of  a  population 
of  14  million— and  It  has  not  been  military 
productive. 

After  the  U.S.  elections  In  November,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  staff  will  surely  demand  fur- 
ther escalation.  If  only  to  Justify  their  previ- 
ously poor  counsels  and  their  new,  $58  billion 
defense  budget.  The  air  force's  boast  that  it 
can  end  the  war  by  widespread  bombing  has 
been  discredited,  but  the  army  and  navy  can 
stUl  emerge  as  unrelenting  hawks;  and"  they 
have  great  ability  to  intimidate  Congress. 
Tlie  navy  is  In  a  poet-Polaris  pause  and  needs 
(with  the  marines)  to  demonstrate  its  skills 
in  "limited  war"  conflicts.  The  army  has 
secured  a  huge  budget  of  »17  bilUon,  much 
of  It  for  planes  and  paratroops,  and  It  needs 
to  reassert  Itself  over  the  air  force.  Both  the 
army  and  navy  probably  press,  therefore,  for 
dramatic  "wln-the-war"  Initiatives. 

Once  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  pass  the  400,- 
000  target  in  December,  it  may  be  thought 
possible  to  outflank  the  Viet  Cong  in  the 
south  by  launching  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  100  miles  north  of  the  17th  parallel, 
where  the  country  Is  less  than  50  miles  wide! 
Seizing  the  Initiative  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trails,  as  they  lead  through  the  Mu  Gla  Pass 
(which  our  B-52'8  bomb  regularly)  or 
through  nearby  Laos,  would  turn  a  frustrat- 
ing war  Into  an  offensive.  The  purposes  of 
such  a  campaign  would  be  to  Interdict  the 
passage  of  all  men  and  supplies  going  south; 
to  crack  the  will  of  the  north  to  keep  fight- 
ing; to  demonstrate  U.S.  nerve  in  smashing 
another  escalation  threshold;  and  to  expose 
the  Soviets  and  Chinese  as  "paper  tigers." 

The  risks  of  such  an  action  would  be  enor- 
mous: 400,000  men  in  the  North  Vietnamese 
army  would  sweep  down  on  our  air-drop  and 
sea-landing  positions,  perhaps  with  guaran- 
tees given  In  advance  by  China  to  defend 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  against  any  U.S.  ground 
atUcks.  The  Soviets  might  enter  the  air 
war  on  a  massive  scale,  with  skilled  volun- 
teer pilots,  In  which  case  a  nuclear  confron- 
tation would  soon  become  vital.  But  any 
alternative  tactics  available  to  the  U.S.  are 
far  less  impressive  or  useful  as  outflanking 
moves:  closing  Haiphong  harbor  to  Soviet 
slUps,  or  selectively  bombing  China,  or  in- 
tensifying the  war  as  It  Is  now  being  run. 
That  the  President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
are  now  engaged  In  contingency  planning 
along  these  lines  Is  not  at  all  Improbable.  Kv 
has  already  called  for  an  Invasion  of  the 
north  and  for  war  with  China,  too.  Secre- 
tary  Rusk  could  not  oblige  47  liberal  con- 
gressmen who  asked  him  officially  to  re- 
pudiate suggestion. 

The  feasibility  of  an  Invasion  (or  some 
equally  monstrous  gamble)  must  now  look 
dangerously  tempting  to  our  thwarted  do- 
mino-strategists, and  to  the  military  theo- 
logians who  monopolize  patriotism. 

To  arrest  the  limge  to  escalation  requires 
a  radical  change  In  policy  attitudes:  no 
such  change  Is  In  sight.  The  United  Nations 
cannot  save  the  situation  for  us;  nor  will  the 
proposed  "aU  Asia"  conferense  do  so,  If  It 
seats  only  our  friends  and  none  of  our  adver- 
eartee.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  expected 
to  reconvene  the  Geneva  Conference  ot  which 


tt  was  Joint  chairman  with  Britain  so  long  as 
the  United  States  refuses  to  talk  directly 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  John  Fitigerald  Ken< 
nedy  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Dedication 
of  the  John  Fitzferald  Kennedy  Fed- 
eral Building:,  Boston,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  26.  1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  a  tribute  to  the  late 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  paid  by  our 
distinguished  Speaker  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Federal  Building  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  September  9.  1966. 
Tribute  to  the  Late  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 

nedt  on  the.  occasion  of  the  dedication 

OF  THE  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Federal 

Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

It  Is  with  profound  pleasure  and  gratitude 
that  I  Join  with  you  today  in  the  dedication 
of    the    John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy    Federal 

Building. 

As  we  have  continued  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  our  late  President,  at  the  same  time  you 
have  been  building.  This  Is  what  he  would 
want  you  to  do—  this  man  of  faith,  who  took 
a  lively  pride  In  his  native  Massachusetts. 

Today  this  Federal  building  Is  not  Just  an- 
other structure  In  our  fair  city  of  Boston,  but 
It  Is  a  beautiful  memorial  to  the  man  who 
served  his  State  and  country  so  freely  and 
BO  faithfully.  If  he  were  here  among  us 
today.  I  am  certain  he  would  summon  us  to 
further  service  In  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
inspire  tis  to  higher  service  In  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  a  dream — 
a  wonderous  magnificent  dream — to  bring 
America  a  little  closer  to  the  realization  of 
the  Ideals  set  by  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
this  country.  His  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  the  elevation  of  htmian  dig- 
nity will  always  be  remembered  by  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

He  walked  among  the  people  trying  to  get 
them  to  do  the  right  thing.  He  looked  after 
all  citizens.  He  looked  after  the  freedom 
of  men,  women,  and  children  whether  they 
were  black  or  white.  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
Jew  or  gentile,  prlvUeged  or  of  low  birth. 

But  above  all  else.  In  everything  he  did. 
John  F.  Kennedy  gave  proof  of  his  supreme 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. To  him  these  were  the  transcendent 
needs  of  our  time — at  home  as  well  as  in  the 
entire  world. 

Born  In  this  city  on  May  29,  1917,  he  was 
reared  by  strong  and  farslghted  parents  to 
be  energetic,  brave,  industrious,  knowledge- 
able, and  wise,  and  these  were  the  traits 
which  characterized  every  crowded  hour  of 
his  full,  rich,  and  warm  personal  and  public 
Ufe. 

On  January  9,  1961,  as  President-elect  of 
the  United  States  he  appeared  before  thm 
State  legifilattjre  of  his  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  discussing  the  chaUenge  before 
public  servants,  he  summarized  his  own 
credo  in  these  few  lines  as  he  approacbed 
the  office  which  would  lead,  ultimately,  to 
bis  death: 
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"Of  those  to  whom  much  1b  given,  mudi  Is 
required.  And  when  at  some  future  date  the 
high  court  of  history  slta  In  Judgment  on 
each  one  of  us — recording  whether  In  our 
brief  span  of  serrlce  we  fulfilled  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  state — our  succea*  or 
failure.  In  whatever  otBoe  we  may  hold,  will 
be  measured  by  the  answers  to  four  ques- 
tions: were  we  truly  men  of  courage — were 
we  truly  men  of  Judgment — were  wo  truly 
men  of  integrity — were  we  truly  men  of  dedi- 
cation." 

He  also  stated  In  this  address  that  cour- 
age. Judgment,  Integrity,  dedication  were 
the  qualities  which,  with  God's  help,  he 
hoped. would  characterize  our  Government's 
conduct  In  the  four  stormy  years  that  lay 
ahead.  And  he  humbly  ask.ed  God's  help 
tn  his  undertakings. 

John  F.  Kennedy  brought  to  America  » 
new  compassion  for  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
man.  a  new  respect  for  the  rights  of  all 
men  and  a  new  hope  for  the  brotherhood 
and  dignity  of  man. 

In  President  Kennedy's  death  we  lost  a 
friend,  a  good  man.  and  a  great  leader.  But 
let  us  pray  on  this  occasion  that  with  the 
years  we  shall  not  lose  the  will  which  he 
awakened  within  us — the  will  to  follow  the 
course  which  he  had  set  for  us. 

This  Pederai  building  will  be  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  he  told  us  on  a 
cold  day  In  January  In  19«1  ".  .  .  ask  not 
what  yoiir  country  can  do  for  you,  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 


As  a  Chicasoaii.  I.  therefore,  associate 
myself  with  my  colleagues  from  Cleve- 
land In  tribute  to  this  great  man  whose 
Influence  will  survive  In  the  lives  of  all 
of  us  and  whose  monuments  are  the 
churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  built  by 
Archbishop  Edward  Francis  Hoban. 


Hie  Late  Archbishop  Hoban 


SPEECH 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OJP   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22.  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleagues  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney 
and  Mr.  Pkighan]  have  paid  tribute  to 
Archbishop  Hoban  of  Cleveland  whom 
death  had  taken  in  the  88th  year  of  a 
life  of  dedication  and  noble  achieve- 
ments. I  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
leagues in  tribute  to  a  great  man  and  a 
magnificent  churchman,  of  whom  those 
at  his  birthplace  was  always  proud. 

Archbishop  Hoban  will  be  remembered 
In  Chicago,  Rockford,  HI.,  and  Cleveland 
as  a  builder  of  schools,  churches,  and 
hospitals.  His  life  was  dedicated  to  re- 
ligious and  community  service.  The 
lives  of  both  clergy  and  laity  are  richer 
because  Archbishop  Edward  Francis 
Hobcm  has  lived.  Cardinal  Mundeleln 
of  Chicago  referred  to  him  as  his  "right 
hand." 

like  many  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
he  was  the  child  of  working  class  par- 
ents. His  father.  William  Hoban,  was 
a  shoemaker.  The  boy,  one  of  eight  chil- 
dren, was  educated  in  a  Chicago  paro- 
chial school,  St  Ignatius  High  School. 
He  studied  for  the  priesthood  at  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  in  Baltimore,  to  which 
he  was  directed  by  Archbishop  Feehan 
of  Chicago.  Archblshc^  Quigley  sent 
him  to  Rome  for  advanced  studies  in 
philos(H>hy  and  sacred  theology. 

Upon  his  return  tram  Rome,  Father 
Hobcm  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Quig- 
ley Preparatory  Seminary. 


Fried  a  Leader  in  LHA  Program 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

r.F 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP^;ESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  September  26,  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  great  pleasare  that  I  place  In  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
September  20,  1966,  issue  of  one  of  the 
principal  daily  newspapers  in  my  district, 
the  Ocean  County  Daily  Times. 

The  subject  of  the  newspaper  tribute, 
Mr.  David  M.  Fried,  Is  one  of  the  pioneers 
In  advocating  low-Income  housing  and 
the  elimination  of  .slums  in  our  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  .specifically  In  the  town 
of  Lakewood.  His  contribution  towards 
the  success  of  senior  citizen  housing 
could  be  witnessed  last  week  In  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  ijuch  project  In  Lake- 
wood,  the  Peter  E.  Ward  "Towers  hous- 
ing project. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  these  fields, 
Mr.  Fried  has  been  active  In  numerous 
civic  and  charitable  organizations  in- 
cluding the  Young  Mien's  Christian  As- 
sociation, Lakewood  Kiwanls  Club,  the 
Lakewood  Board  of  Education  and  in  his 
congrecration.  Temple  Beth  Am,  which 
he  now  serves  as  president. 

This  dynamic  man  hajs  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues 
and  neighbors  and  the  undying  gratitude 
of  the  elderly  and  the  poor. 

The  article  from  the  Times  follows: 
Fried  a   Le&cck  in  LHA  F>BOCiRAM 

Since  October.  195©,  when  David  M.  Pried 
assumed  the  duties  as  secretary  to  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  Study  Commission,  much  has 
been  accomplLshed  in  the  Township  of  Lake- 
wood  In  the  field  of  Federal  low-Income  hous- 
ing and  the  elimination  of  blighted  areas. 

Mr.  Prled's  dedication  and  persistence  in 
advocating  low-income  housing  and  the 
elimination  of  slum  areas  In  this  community 
has  been  a  major  and  Important  contribution 
towards  its  siiccess,  and  today,  the  event  of 
the  dedication  of  the  second  Senior  Citizens 
low-income  housing  project  marks  another 
milestone  for  the  Housing  Authority,  and 
one  that  can  be  greatly  appreciated  by  Mr. 
Fried,  without  whose  efforts  and  determi- 
nation it  would   not  have  materialized. 

LNTTHESTEI)  IN  WFXrARE 

Ever  since  Mr.  Pried  came  to  Lakew^ood  in 
1961  he  has  been  vitally  interested  in  all 
phases  of  the  welfare  of  the  community  and 
has  manifested  this  Interest  by  his  great 
activity  and  zeal  in  various  organizations  a>B 
well  as  his  contribution  in  the  field  of  In- 
dustry. 

In  1961  when  Mr.  Pried  came  to  Lakewood 
he  founded  the  Dlgby  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  of  which  he  Is  now  president. 
This  company  Is  a  manufacturer  of  ladles 
garments  and  la  the  only  union  garment 
factory  In  th»  country.     It   employs   more 


than  60  persons,  most  of  whom  have  been 
with  the  firm  for  at  least  ten  years  or  more. 
His  family  consists  of  his  wife  Ert,hel,  and  four 
children.  Barbara.  Michael,  Lois  and  Kenneth. 

ACTIVE  IN  COMMUNrrY 

Mr.  FYied  devoted  his  time  to  religions, 
civic  and  political  activity  In  the  community 
as  soon  as  he  moved  to  Lakewood.  He  has 
served  as  a  trustee  of  his  congregation.  Tem- 
ple Beth  Am  and  is  now  serving  as  Its  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Fried  was  an  active  worker  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  serving 
as  a  trustee.  He  served  as  a  director  of  the 
L.'ikcwood  Kiwanls  organization. 

Mr.  Frled's  activities  and  interest  when  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Lakewood  Board  of 
Education  were  very  outstanding.  He  was 
elected  a  member  In  February,  1960  and  re- 
elected in  1963.  While  on  the  Board  of  Edu- 
c.ition,  Mr.  Fried  spent  many  hours  visit- 
ing tile  schools  and  their  cafeterias  submit- 
ting reports  to  the  board  on  his  findings  and 
offering  constructive  suggestions  for  any 
problems  he  encountered. 

NAMES  BY  MEYNER 

Receiving  recognition  in  Trenton  for  his 
work  In  the  community  and  county,  former 
Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner  appointed  Mr.  Fried 
to  be  a  trustee  of  the  New  Jersey  Police  and 
Firearms  Retirement  System.  This  commis- 
sion provides  for  the  future  well  being  of 
over  14.000  policemen  and  firemen  as  well  as 
exercising  responsibility  for  safeguarding  the 
integrity  and  investment  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  dollars  In  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Fried  was  reappointed  to  this  same 
position  of  trust  In  1963  by  Governor 
Richard  J.  Hughes. 

As  a  result  of  the  findings  of  the  Housing 
Study  Commission,  the  Township  Commit- 
tee of  Lakewood.  concerned  with  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  blight  and  poor  housing 
conditions,  endorsed  the  formation  of  the 
Housing  Authority  of  the  Township  of  Lake- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Pried  became  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  was  elected  as  Its  Secretary  at  the 
organization  meeting  held  July  12,  1960. 

Mr.  Fried  plunged  Into  the  work  of  or- 
ganizing and  setting  up  the  Housing  Au- 
thority to  conform  to  the  Intricate  and  com- 
plicated set-up  according  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment regulations,  as  well  as  devoting  a  gfreat 
deal  of  time  inspecting  the  various  areas  and 
buildings  in  town  contributing  to  slum  con- 
ditions and  blighted  areas. 

CtrlDINC    LIGHT 

This  position  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Executive  Director,  except  that  it  carried  no 
salary.  As  temporary  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr.  Fried  spearheaded  and  was  a  Guiding 
Light  toward  the  establishment  of  the  public 
housing  and  urban  renewal  programs. 

After  Mr.  Pried  resided  as  Executive  Di- 
rector for  personal  reasons,  he  was  appointed 
for  a  second  time  by  the  Township  Commit- 
tee to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Harold  Kap- 
lan as  a  Commissioner  on  the  Housing  Au- 
thority. He  served  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Kaplan's  term  and  was  then  appointed  to 
the  Housing  Authority  for  the  third  time,  for 
a  full  five  year  term. 

It  is  singular  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Pried 
Is  the  only  housing  authority  commissioner 
in  the  State  and  perhaps  the  entire  U.  S.  A. 
who  has  been  appointed  to  three  successive 
terms  in  three  years  by  three  different  Town- 
ship Committees.  Mr.  Fried  has  been  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Authority  since 
1962,  having  been  reelected  each  year  by  the 
commissioners. 

SUPPORT   HOUSING   AUTHonmr 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Board  Is  an  agency 
composed  of  interested  citizens  who  support 
and  assist  the  activities  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thority. State  Law  requires  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Authority  also  be  chair- 
man of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Board. 
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In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Pried  has  reorga- 
nized the  citizens  into  working  groups  for 
the  betterment  of  the  programs  and  he 
credits  many  of  these  dedicated  volunteer 
citizens  responsible  for  the  almost  complete 
public  acceptance  and  support  of  senior  citi- 
zens and  low-income  family  public  housing. 

Mr.  Prled's  activities  in  the  community  and 
his  concern  for  his  fellowman.  which  he  has 
piu-sued  diligently  in  various  channels,  espe- 
cially in  low  Income  housing,  has  brought 
results,  and  the  opening  and  dedication  to- 
day of  the  Ward  Senior  Citizens  Low-Income 
Housing  Project  is  a  major  and  truly  gratify- 
ing one  to  Mr.  Fried. 


Florida  Atlantic  University's  Progress  in 
Oceanography 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  1,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  the  fine 
work  that  is  being  done  at  Florida  At- 
lantic University  In  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  in 
regards  to  ocean  engineering. 

This  university,  one  of  the  newest  In 
the  State,  has  established  an  ocean  engi- 
neering program  that  soon  will  rank  as 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  Nation.  Already 
it  joins  four  other  universities  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Tokal  University 
In  Tokyo  in  offering  ocean  engineering. 

But  unlike  these  other  five  universities, 
the  Florida  Atlantic  University  program 
starts  at  the  undergraduate  level — not 
the  graduate  level. 

Eventually  Florida  Atlantic  University 
will  also  offer  a  masters  and  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees Ln  ocean  engineering.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  university  has  taken  on  the 
task  of  teaching  students  at  a  lower  level 
instead  of  waiting  until  they  reach  the 
graduate  level. 

This  is  but  the  first  step  Florida  At- 
lantic University  will  take  In  the  coming 
years  to  insure  that  it  has  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  oceanology  centers  In  the 
Nation. 

At  this  time  I  Insert  into  the  Record 
an  article  written  about  Florida  At- 
lantic's program  for  the  August  issue  of 
Undersea  Technology : 

Ocean  Engineering  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University 
(By  Charles  R.  Stephan,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  ocean  engineering) 

Ocean  Engineering  is  being  recognized 
more  each  day  as  a  vital  force  in  the  rapidly 
expanding  field  of  oceannography  and  un- 
dersea operations.  It  Is  clearly  the  basic 
element  that  Is  allowing  government,  Indus- 
try and  research  groups  to  successfully  per- 
form practical  work  in  the  oceans.  As  a 
diclpUne  its  expansion  is  certain;  some  sug- 
gest fantastic  growth  in  a  relatively  few 
years. 

More  certain  Is  the  fact  that  much  money 
and  many  facilities  will  be  needed  to  make 
this  expansion  possible.  But  the  greater 
problem  facing  the  oceanographic  community 
la  the  demand  and  requirement  for  trained 
people  to  lead  and  guide  the  ocean  engi- 
neering effort. 


Last  year  the  oceanic  Industries  In  the  U.S. 
accounted  for  almost  $3  billion,  not  Includ- 
ing about  $1.2  billion  for  ASW  operations,  aa 
reported  by  John  Clark  In  the  May  Issue  of 
UST.  He  says  the  oceanic  business,  outside 
ASW,  will  be  more  than  »5.1  billion  by  1970. 

Each  day  we  see  more  and  more  major  in- 
dustrial firms  taking  the  plunge  Into  oceanog- 
raphy and  marine  sciences — ranging  from 
sophisticated  Instrtimentatlon  to  offshore  op- 
erations. Punctuating  each  effort  is  ocean 
engineering.  Be  It  submerslbles,  shipbuild- 
ing, communications.  ASW,  offshore  drilling, 
survejlng,  fishing,  or  basic  exploration,  the 
need  for  trained  ocean  engineers  Is  obvious. 
Converting  ideas  and  raw  material  into  prac- 
tical hardware  and  equipment  for  use  on  and 
\indcr  the  ocean  is  only  beginning.  On  every 
front  the  challenge  Is  ocean  engineering. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  manpower  pool  we 
now  have  in  oce.-in  sciences  and  marine  tech- 
nology. The  International  Directory  of 
Oceauographers.  published  In  1964,  shows  a 
world  total  of  2563  qualified  ocean  scientists 
and  engineers  In  93  countries  of  the  world. 
The  criteria  for  Inclusion  In  most  cases  Is 
formal  training  or  extensive  experience  work- 
ing In  the  oceans.  Of  this  number,  only  39 
people  with  ocean  engineering  qualiflcatlonfl 
are  listed. 

The  ICO  Pamphlet  #20  entitled,  "Scientific 
and  Technical  Personnel  In  Oceanography," 
reports  631  oceanographers,  176  technicians, 
and  127  oceanographic  engineers  in  the  U.S. 
In  1965.  It  shows  that,  of  the  127  oceano- 
graphic engineers;  47  are  working  for  the 
federal  government.  37  In  universities,  35  In 
Industry,  and  8  others  are  engaged  In  various 
basic  research  and  R&D  efforts.  Of  these, 
only  17  (13<"£  )  reported  that  they  were  doing 
development  and  design  as  their  primary  or 
secondary  work.  . 

In  March  1966  Issue  of  American  Scclety 
for  Engineering  Education  magazine,  a  story 
reports  644,739  engineers  of  all  kinds  In  3231 
engineering  organizations  In  the  U.S.;  a  ratio 
of  more  than  5000  engineers  In  other  disci- 
plines to  each  ocean  engineer.  With  the  tre- 
mendous expansion  coming  in  this  area,  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  training  and  education  of 
ocean  engineers  1b  one  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  and  challenges  that  faces  our  coun- 
try today. 

In  the  development  of  ocean  engineering 
programs  at  Florida  Atlantic  University,  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  a  strong  foundation  on 
which  to  build  in  the  scientific  oceanographic 
community.  There  are  many  fine  univer- 
sities teaching  the  science  of  oceanography — 
actually,  there  are  52  xinlversltles  and  col- 
leges In  the  country  that  offer  courses  in 
oceanography  and  the  marine  sciences.  Most 
offer  degrees  in  oceanography  at  the  Masters 
and  Ph.D.  level.  Plve  universities  are  now 
granting  Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees  in 
Oceanography  or  Marine  Science — University 
of  Washington,  NYU  University  of  Michigan. 
U.S.  Maritime  Academy  and  Humboldt  State 
College  in  California. 

In  ocean  engineering,  however,  the  picture 
is  different.  Ocean  or  oceanographic  engi- 
neering programs  are  now  offered  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Miami,  Rhode  Island,  Hawaii, 
Northeastern  and  Florida  Atlantic,  and  over- 
seas at  Tokal  University  In  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Several  others  are  contemplating  or  building 
such  programs. 

These  universities  with  the  exception  of 
Florida  Atlantic  University,  are  offering  their 
ocean  engineering  programs  at  the  graduate 
level.  At  PAU,  we  have  started  at  the  under- 
graduate level,  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence Degree  in  Ocean  Engineering.  While 
there  are  many  educators  who  believe  that  a 
specialized  program  In  ocean  engineering 
should  only  be  attempted  at  the  graduate 
level,  we  at  PAU  believe  It  Important  to  start 
the  student  In  the  field  of  his  primary  Inter- 
est. Too  often  an  excellent  student  who  fol- 
lows a  classic  or  conventional  discipline  in 
his  baccalaureate  program  with  every  Intent 


to  specialize  at  the  graduate  level,  fcOla  to 
return  to  his  original  Interest.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  quality  people  In  ocean  engi- 
neering and  the  marine  sciences  In  light  of 
existing  needs. 

We  hope  and  expect  to  expand  to  a  Masters 
program  at  FAU  in  about  1968,  and  ulti- 
mately to  Ph.  D.  level.  All  programs  will  be 
built  on  a  firm  undergraduate  foundation. 
Tlie  Ocean  Engineering  program  alms  to  pre- 
p.-xre  young  engineers  for  professional  posi- 
tions in  Industry,  povernment  and  independ- 
ent ocean  engineering  enterprises;  or  to  pre- 
pare them  for  graduate  engineering  work 
when  they  desire. 

As  an  upper  division  State  University,  stu- 
dents come  to  Florida  Atlantic  University 
after  two  years  in  a  Jtmlor  college  or  the 
lower  division  of  a  fotir  year  college.  To 
enter  the  program,  the  students  must  pass 
a  minimum  of  60  credit  hours  during  their 
fresliman  and  sophomore  years  Including 
mathematics  through  calculus  (preferably 
through  differential  equations).  They  must 
have  passed  a  year  of  chemistry,  a  year  of 
physics,  one  additional  science  elective,  com- 
munications and  humanities  courses  plus 
other  electives  totalling  18  hours.  These  are. 
In  effect.  Included  in  the  "Pre-Engineenng 
University-Parellel  Courses"  at  Junior  col- 
leges In  the  State  of  Florida. 

In  oiir  two  year  Ocean  Engineering  pro- 
gram, the  student  covers  the  following  "core" 
engineering  subjects:  Statics  and  Dynamics, 
Strength  of  Materials,  Elements  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  Fluid  Mechanics.  Engineering 
Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer.  Engi- 
neering Materials,  Hydrodynamics,  and 
Shock  and  Vibration. 

Additional  mathematics  and  science 
courses  also  are  Included  such  as  Differential 
Equations  or  other  math  elective.  Introduc- 
tion to  Modern  Physics,  and  Physical  Chem- 
istry. Specialized  oceanographic  subjects  In- 
clude: General  Oceanography,  Engineering 
Aspects  of  Oceanography,  underwater  Acous- 
tics, Instnunentation,  Marine  Geology,  and 
Ocean  Engineering  Seminar.  A  business 
course  and  one  other  non-technical  elective 
also  are  Included. 

In  the  trimester  between  the  Junior  and 
senior  year,  we  have  instituted  a  Summer 
Internship  and  Independent  Study  program 
which  Is  a  modified  cooperative  program  with 
Industry.  In  this,  our  students  are  em- 
ployed for  the  summer  by  companies  en- 
gaged In  ocean  engineering  and  the  stu- 
dent prepares  a  paper  on  the  technical  sub- 
ject In  the  field  of  his  summer's  work.  Thla 
year  our  students  are  working  In  the  West- 
Inghouse  Corp.  Undersea*  Division  In  the 
DEEPSTAR  and  Sonar  programs:  at  RCA  in 
underwater  Instrumentation;  on  an  oil  rig 
of  the  Southeastern  DrUlLng  Company;  with 
Mr.  Ed  Link  during  his  summer  "Man-ln- 
the-Sea"  project;  at  Raytheon  Corp.  In  opti- 
cal correlation  work,  and  a  group  will  sail 
on  an  Alpine  Geophysical  Associates  vessel 
for  oceanographic  survey  work  In  the  At- 
lantic with  stops  at  several  European  ports. 
Al.so  this  summer,  the  Ocean  Engineering 
Defxirtment  is  engaged  In  an  Interesting  task 
called  the  "Perrj*  Project."  In  early  1966.  Mr. 
Perry  of  the  Palm  Beach  Poet-'nmes  and  the 
Perry  Submarine  BuUders,  Inc.  donated 
funds,  materials,  equipment,  and  fabrication 
facilities  to  make  a  shallow  water  laboratory 
or  classroom  called  Hydro-Lab  I  for  the 
University.  After  testing,  the  8'  x  14'  long 
structure  was  enmplanted  off  Palm  Beach  In 
40'  of  water  on  July  14th. 

The  ocean  engineertng  exercise  Includee 
design,  equipping  and  placing  of  the  labora- 
tory In  the  ocean.  It  will  be  used  a«  an 
oceanographic  observation  platform  by  In- 
terested ocean  engineers  and  marine  scien- 
tists in  the  area.  In  future  summers,  It  wUl 
be  vised  by  students  few  practical  ocean  en- 
gineering work  and  demonstraUon.  ^ 

In  the  summer  of  1966.  the  Ocean  {Engi- 
neering Department  and  the  Division  of  Bio- 
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kxlcal  Science  of  PATJ,  In  cooperation  with 
the  General  Motors  Defense  Bescaxch  Lab- 
OT^torr.  Santa  Bart>ara.  Col.,  conducted  an 
Office  of  Naval  Reeearch  project  called  "Nep- 
tune Atlantic."  In  ttila  project,  a  mobile 
Sea-Van  biological  laboratory  was  designed. 
equipped  and  placed  on  board  the  American 
Kzport  labrandtaen  Une  ship  SS  Exvort 
Chamjfton.  It  successfully  demonstrated  the 
feuiblUty  ot  the  reeearch-shlp-of-oppor- 
tuntty  concept  for  ONR.  I>urlng  a  regular 
crulM  of  the  ship  from  New  York  to  Genoa. 
Italy  the  scientUlc  party  gathered  biological 
■omplee  at  speeds  up  to  19  V4  tnots  using  the 
OM  Jet  Net  sampler.  Oonciorrent  oceano- 
KrM>hlc,  navigation  and  meteorological  daU 
WM  alao  obtained  without  Interfering  with 
the  ship's  operation  or  routine. 

While  these  projects  have  fostered  much 
Intenst  in  tiie  Ocean  Engineering  program 
»t  FAU.  the  major  effort  In  the  department 
haa  been  the  development  of  the  new  cur- 
ricula. SpecUllzed  texts  in  the  field  are  few 
and  the  curriculum  is  under  cocstant  review- 
ABd  revlston.  We  have  completed  our  first 
year's  operatton  succesBfuUy  and  are  about 
to  start  the  first  "senior  year"  curriculum. 
We  have  a  small  but  hard  working  group  of 
ctudenta.  who.  In  May  1967  wUl  be  granted 
the  flrrt  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  In  Ocean 
Knglneerlng  in  the  country.  Our  new  Junior 
ela«  i»  expected  to  exceed  the  number  en- 
roUed  U*t  year.  Our  estimate  of  graduate* 
In  19«7.  te  between  10  and  15  with  a  constant 
Increase  In  numbers  each  year  thereafter. 
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Pilot  Report  From  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 


or   CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Sevtember  26. 1966 
Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUf omia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  been  requested  to  place  aai  edi- 
torial In  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  article  was  published  on  September 
19.  1966.  In  Aviation  Week  magazine,  en- 
titled "Pilot  Report  Prom  Vietnam." 

In  placing  this  In  the  Record  I  am  not 
vouching  for  Its  authenticity.  Neither 
am  I  criticizing  the  article,  because  I  do 
not  know  the  facts.  If  It  Is  true,  there 
Is  Uttic  wonder  that  the  people  are  be- 
coming greatly  concerned  about  Viet- 
nam. 

I  hope  that  our  very  efficient  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  wUl  conduct 
an   appropriate  Investigation   to  deter- 
mine the  true  facts.  | 
The  editorial  follows: 

Pn,oT  Report  Pkom  Vhtnam 
(Note.— The  following  letter  was  written 
to  the  Editor  of  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology by  an  Air  Force  fighter-bomber  pilot 
currently  flying  McDonnell  P-4C8  In  Viet- 
nam. We  present  It  to  our  readers  as  the 
unexpurgated  views  of  a  pilot  on  the  firing 
Une.  Because  of  Its  possible  effect  on  the 
future  of  this  ofllcer's  military  career,  we  are 
wlthhcridlng  his  name  and  rank. — R.B3.) 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Aviation  Week 
A  Space  Technology  since  19«0,  but  this  Is 
the  first  time  I  have  had  reason  to  *Tlte  to 
the  Editor.  I  am  preeenUy  flying  tactical 
flghten  in  South  Vietnam,  and  It  Is  time 
that  the  facts  be  given  concerning  our  oper- 
attona  here.  By  "facta"  I  mean  the  actual- 
ItlM  0*  dally  operations  In  this  theater.  Hav- 
ing no  poUttcal  goals.  I  have  no  myths  to 
peryetuate  m  do  our  "great  white  fathers ' 


In  Wsishlngton.  The  war  here  In  Vietnam 
has  become  a  political  football,  an  exercise 
In  glowing  reports,  outstanding  new  records 
and  promises  of  the  ■turning  Ude  .■ 

First,  the  "non-shortage"  of  mtinitions. 
Looking  at  three  Jet  fighter  bases  in  Viet- 
nam containing  a  tot.il  of  over  12  fighter 
squadrons,  no  750-lb.  GP  (general  purpose) 
bombs  are  to  be  found.  The  bombs  used  are 
250-lb.  Mk.  81  and  500-lb.  Mk.  82.  the  "Snak- 
eye"  series,  which  can  be  dropped  in  either 
high  or  low  drag  form. 

MK    61    SHORTCOMINGS 

The  Mk.  82  Is  a  fine  weapon  in  Its  high- 
drag  form,  being  acctu-ate  and  having  a  fairly 
good  blast  etiect.  The  Mk.  81  U,  at  best,  a 
nuisance  charge.  Since  all  the  81a  I  have 
seen  have  been  low-dr,ig.  they  must  bo 
dropped  by  dive  bombing,  from  slant  ranges 
of  4,000-8,000  ft.  U.S.  Air  Force  delivery  qual- 
ifying criteria  requires  a  CEA  (circular  error, 
average)  of  140  ft.  In  our  PAC  (forward  air 
controller)  directed  attacks,  we  are  usually 
required  to  pinpoint  a  small  target  such  as 
a  bunker  or  a  thatched  hut.  Radio  calls  by 
the  FAC  are  often  heard  such  as  ".  .  .  nice 
bomb— put  the  next  one  about  10  meters  at 
12  o'clock  .  .  .."  1  e-.  a  miss,  but  any  pilot, 
fighter  or  boniber,  can  tell  you  that  a  33-ft. 
bomb  is  damn  fine  shooting  I  A  750-lb.  GP 
would  have  a  olast -damaged  or  destroyed  the 
target  at  that  pro.tinuty,  a  250  digs  a  neat 
hole  nearby. 

We  receive  equal  amounts  of  Sis  and  828, 
but  there  are  no  750s  available  in  Vietnam. 
They  must  be  well  hidden,  for  I  have  heard 
Mr.  McNamara  state  time  and  again  that 
there  is  no  shortage.  This  must  be  one  of  the 
"isolated  exceptions"  he  mentions. 

Another  case  in  p<:>lnt  in  20-mm.  HEI  (high 
explosive  incendiary).  Fighter  squadrons 
have  an  authorl-<^t-d  monthly  expenditure  of 
80.000  rounds.  A  quick  look  will  show  this 
large  amount  to  be  qvilte  small.  An  P-4C, 
mounting  a  Run  pod,  carrier  1.200  rounds, 
while  an  F  lOOD  CiU-riea  a  total  of  800  for  Its 
four  cannon.  This  means  that  70  F -4  sorties 
(seven  per  day  for  10  d.iys^-or  10  per  day  for 
one  week)  .or  100  F  100  sorties  i  nine  per  day 
for  12  days — or  15  per  day  for  one  week) 
would  consume  a  month's  supply  if  the  pi- 
lots hred  out  their  guns.  Policy  dictates, 
however,  that  pilots  will  be  briefed  on  the 
shortage  of  20-mm.  anamunition.  and  will 
use  it  only  when  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
by  the  flight  leader  or  the  FAC.  ThU  places 
somewhat  of  a  handicap  on  the  weapons  sys- 
tems' use. 

SORTIES  R.\TES  MISLEADING 

Second     cornea     the     matter     of     "flUlng 
squares."      Newspaper    readers    In    the    U.a 
often  read  of  our   terrific  sortie  rate,   or  of 
the  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped.    None  of  the 
papers,    however,    have    taken    the    time    to 
equate    tonnage    per    sortie.      This    manner 
sheds  a  new  light  on  the  picture.    Taking  a 
200-8ortle  day.  about  300.000  lb.  of  ordnance 
might  be  delivered.    This  breaks  down  t»  an 
average  of  1.500  lb   per  aircraft.    That  meane 
an  average  load  of  two  napalm,  4  Mk.  Bis 
plus  800  rounds  of  20-mm.,  or  3  Mk.  82a.    This 
still  sounds  fair,  until  we  realize  that  an  P-4 
could   carry   18  Mk.  82s  plus  a  gun  pod.  or 
24  Mk.  82s  without  a  gun.  le..  about  12,000 
lb.;  and  an  P-100    could  carry  4  750-lb.  GPs 
or  four  napalm,   plus  Its   always-loaded  20- 
mm.     Now  the  true  case  appears.    There  1« 
nothing  more  demoralizing  than  the  sight  of 
an  F-4  taxiing  out  with  nothing  but  a  pair 
of  818  or  82«  nestled  among  its  ejector  racks. 
However.  It  looks  much  better  for  the  com- 
mander  and  the  service  concerned  to  show 
200  sorUee   on   paper,    even   when  40   or  50 
would   do   the  same   Job.      It   also   helps  In 
Congress  when  the  services  are  fighting  for 
their   appropriations,   for  the  one  with   the 
highest   number  of  aortlee  obviously  need* 
more  money. 

Taking  the  F-4  again,  we  come  to  another 
fact.     The  P-4C  is  perhaps  the  best  Inter- 


ceptor USAP  has  ever  had.  It  is  a  credit  to 
Us  designers  that  It  performs  so  well  as  a 
fighter-bomber.  But  why  do  we  risk  the 
lives  of  two  pilots  on  every  sortie?  The  back- 
seat man,  as  every  F^  driver  readily  admits. 
Is  basically  an  RO  (radar  observer),  han- 
dling the  radar  and  ECM  during  intercepts. 
He  has  no  value  at  all  In  the  back  seat  on 
an  air-to-ground  mission,  where  all  the  work 
Is  done  by  the  front  pilot.  Some  of  the 
backseaters  on  this  base  have  resorted  to 
taking  along  magazines  and  puzzles  so  as 
not  to  fall  asleep  during  the  mission.  It  is 
the  addition  of  a  valuable  life  into  the  battle 
zone  that  is  needless.  It  Is  a  second  man 
to  be  lost  If  the  aircraft  Is  downed.  There 
has  been  no  reason  given,  evcept  that  "there 
Is  a  seat  there,  and  It  must  be  filled."  Is 
someone  being  fed  a  false  bill  of  goods? 

Third,  we  come  to  the  matter  of  targeting, 
the  effective  use  of  the  available  power. 
■When  an  article  reads  "structures  destroyed" 
the  definition  means  a  straw-thatched  hut, 
"Boat"  means  anything  from  a  12-ft.  one- 
man  dugout  to  slightly  larger  sampans. 
"Bridge"  means  a  bamboo  foot-bridge  or  a 
pair  of  logs  felled  across  a  stream.  "Pack 
animal"  means  a  water  buffalo,  cow  or  even 
a  pig  or  goat.  Let's  face  the  facts.  The  VC 
are  not  anywhere  strong  enough  to  occupy 
any  permanent  dwellings,  let  alone  operate 
any  warships  In  the  risers.  Any  such  would 
have  been  bombed  long  ago. 

To  be  stire.  these  targets  must  he  hit  to 
keep  "Charlie"  on  the  run,  but  at  such 
cost? 

A  DIFFERENT  TALLY 

■We  are  using  »300  napalm  bombs,  $305 
Mk.  82s,  $250  Mk.  81s,  $2.45  20-mm.  rounds, 
and  much  more  expensive,  newer  ordnance. 
In  addition,  an  F-4  uses  2.100  gal.  of  JP-4 
per  sortie,  an  P-100,  1.400  gal.  Add  to  this 
the  cost  of  every  aircraft  lost  In  the  south, 
$2,500,000  per  F-4,  $800,000  per  F-lOO,  plus 
the  cost  of  a  pilot's  life  (not  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  an  Irreplaceable  asset),  two  years 
of  training  and  a  $500,000  Investment,  and 
then  make  another  tally  sheet. 

A  VC  hutch  Is  worth,  at  most.  $20;  a  pack 
animal,  maybe  $100:  a  bridge,  the  sweat  to 
fell  a  few  trees;  a  VC  soldier — two  days  train- 
ing plus  a  solution  to  the  population  prob- 
lem. 

The  loss  of  one  aircraft  or  one  pilot  ne- 
gates many  months'  damage  to,  the  enemy. 
And  what  Is  the  solution  given  to  the  pilots? 
The  pilots  are  briefed  to  raise  their  minimum 
altitudes,  bomb  from  higher  up,  make  fewer 
passes,  drop  all  at  once,  back  off.  The  re- 
sult— missions  are  refragged  because  the 
target  was  not  destroyed  the  first  time. 

SAFETT.     NOT    VICTORY 

Flying  safety  has  become  the  motto,  not 
destroy  the  enemy.  The  pilots  are  briefed 
that  a  loss  Is  not  worth  the  cost,  and  that 
violations  of  theater  mlnlmums  will  result  in 
disciplinary  action.  Is  this  the  way  the  pilots 
were  briefed  for  the  Tokyo  raids,  or  the  Plo- 
estl  attacks?  I'll  venture  a  "no"  for  that. 
Losses  hurt  them,  maybe  more  than  now, 
but  the  aircrews  knew  that  the  risk  was 
worth  the  cost,  even  if  It  meant  10  lives 
in  a  B-17. 

Here  In  Vietnam,  and  In  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  Air  Force,  the  true  professional  soldier 
la  dissatisfied  with  his  Job.  It  Is  not  the 
problem  of  pay  or  advancement,  but  rather 
the  manner  In  which  he  feels  he  Is  being 
used.  The  students  of  military  strategy,  the 
men  who  have  come  here  to  rain  destruction 
on  the  enemy  by  kllUng  and  destroying  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can  during  every  min- 
ute of  combat,  the  men  who  are  seeking  a 
pride  In  their  Job,  the  men  who  wlU  foUow 
a  capable  leader  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  take  over  for  him  If  need  be,  these  men 
are  leaving  the  service  In  ever-Increasing 
numbers.  They  are  tired  of  flying  their  air- 
craft for  minimum  effect,  tired  of  being  told 
how  "not"  to  fly  their  aircraft  in  combat  by 
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people  who  have  less  experience  than  they, 
tired  of  belonging  to  a  "Fly  Safe"  Air  Force 
that  has  let  the  purpose  of  their  existence 
fade  Into  shadow,  tired  of  self-styled  experts 
such  as  political  appointees,  college  profes- 
sors, social  do-gooders  and  college  students, 
trying  to  dictate  basic  military  policy,  and 
succeeding.  They  are  sick  of  a  military  serv- 
ice that  beat  the  best  the  German  and 
Japanese  armies  could  throw  at  them,  today 
too  timid  to  even  demand  that  the  winner 
of  a  weapons  system  competition,  chosen  best 
by  a  team  of  top  generals  be  the  one  finally 
selected,  today  too  timid  to  even  state  that 
the  "people's  choice"  Is  not  necessarily  a  mil- 
itary leader  In  theater  operations.  The  men 
who  can  see  all  this  are  leaving. 

ANOTHER  ERA 

Perhaps  these  men  belong  to  a  bygone 
era.  An  era  where  a  military  force  was  an 
entity  led  by  professionals  who  merely  took 
a  general  aim  from  the  amateurs  on  the  home 
front,  but  conducted  their  war  as  they  knew 
It  should  be.  An  era  where  a  country  had 
the  faith  In  the  military  commander  to  let 
him  fight  his  war  his  way,  and  not  afraid 
of  a  "military  takeover"  because  his  every 
decision  was  not  given  an  OK  by  his  civilian 
counterpart. 

Premier  Ky.  who  has  been  harshly  mocked 
by  several  cartoonl.sts  and  editors,  may  have 
an  answer.  His  idea  of  taking  the  war  to 
the  North  has  merit.  He  realizes  that  only 
stepping  on  the  fingers  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese (and  the  Chinese)  will  merely  slow 
their  effort  for  a  time.  He  knows  they  will 
never  talk  {>cace  while  they  are  still  In  a  po- 
sition to  win,  and  when  you  are  carrying  the 
battle  to  the  enemy,  fighting  on  his  ground, 
you  are  the  one  presently  ahead.  One  of 
otir  former  greats,  perhaps  the  best  turned 
out  In  the  modern  U.S.  military,  did  It 
Just  Ky's  way,  by  carrying  the  battle  to  the 
enemy.  He  stated,  "Prom  the  Far  East  I 
send  you  one  single  thought,  one  sole  Idea, 
written  In  red  on  every  beachhead  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Tokyo.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
victory." 

He  did  not  say  ".  .  .  the  tide  Is  turn- 
ing." 

— Name  Withheld  by  Request. 


In  Support  of  the  Bill  To  Prohibit  the 
Desecration  of  the  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^VES 

Monday,  September  26,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
repeatedly  called  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  widespread  support  that 
Is  being  received  by  the  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  desecration  of  our  flag. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  that 
those  who  have  not  signed  the  discharge 
petition  on  this  legislation  reconsider 
their  position  and  then  join  in  seeing 
that  this  needed  measure  is  enacted  Into 
law  during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

In  support  of  this  request,  I  offer  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes  the 
National  Tribune  issue  of  Thursday, 
September  15,  1966: 

Desecration  or  the  Flag 

Late  In  July,  Congressman  Richard  Rotr- 
DEB03H,  of  Indiana.  Introduced  H.R.  13942, 
the  provisions  of  which  would  provide 
punishment  for  those  convicted  of  desecrat- 
ing and  mutilating  the  American  Flag. 


The  blU  was  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  and  despite  the  fact  that 
some  30  other  similar  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced to  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  no 
action  on  any  of  them  has  been  taken  by 
the  Judiciary  Conuialttee  and  It  Is  apparent 
that  none  is  contemplated. 

Impatient  with  the  delay  over  a  matter 
which  he  considers  to  be  of  serious  Import 
to  the  Nation.  Roudebush  Introduced  dis- 
charge petition  No.  6  to  take  the  bill  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  bring  It  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  Such  a  procedure  calls 
for  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
members. 

It  Is  sad  to  relate  that  at  this  time  only 
some  65  members  have  signed  the  petition. 
This  must  be  termed  a  sorry  performance 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Certainly  not  one  of  them  c^n  counte- 
nance Indignities  to  the  American  nag, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  the  many  liberties  and 
privileges  which  we  as  a  Nation  enjoy. 

Some  Members  fo  Congress  Inherently  are 
opixjsed  to  signing  discharge  petitions,  feel- 
ing that  It  upsets  the  orderly  procedure  of 
handling  legislation  In  the  Hotose  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  many  Instances  this  prac- 
tice Is  not  open  to  criticism  but  In  this  case 
It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  could  meet  with  opposition  only  by  an 
Infinitesimal  minority  who  have  been  guilty 
of  Flag  desecration. 

Unfortunately  there  la  no  law  on  the 
statute  books  which  provides  punishment 
for  mutilating  the  Flag.  It  Is  high  time 
that  Members  of  the  Congress  rally  to  the 
support  of  one  of  the  many  bills  which 
have  been  introduced  to  punish  those  guilty 
of  Flag  desecration. 


Krause's  50  Yeari 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or    . 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  Is  filled  with  the  Eunazlng  ac- 
complishments of  family  businesses  and 
industries.  Many  were  started  from 
scratch  and  blossomed  Into  successful 
endeavors  largely  on  the  Imagination, 
Initiative,  faith  and  hard  work  of  fam- 
ily members.  From  such  beginnings 
have  come  businesses  and  Industries 
which  provide  jobs,  technological  prog- 
ress, and  enrichment  and  growth  for 
towns  and  cities  across  America. 

One  such  family  enterprise  is  the 
Krause  Plow  Corp,,  which  this  month  is 
observing  its  golden  anniversary.  From 
its  beginning  50  years  ago  it  has  de- 
veloped Into  one  of  the  Important  indus- 
tries of  Hutchinson,  Kans.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Krause  family,  It  has 
contributed  to  the  technological  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  In  Kansas  and 
the  Nation,  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
recognize  and  salute  the  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  of  such  com- 
panies to  our  economy. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Hutchinson,  Kans., 
News  which  appropriately  salutes  Nor- 
man Krause,  the  present  head  of  the 
company,  and  the  Krause  Plow  Corp , 


one    of    several    family    companies    In 
Hutchinson.     The  editoilal  follows: 
Krause's  50  Tears 

Fifty  years  ago  this  month,  Henry  Kraxise 
began  doodling  with  the  tools  of  tillage  on 
his  Western  Kansas  farm. 

Prom  that  beginning  came  the  famed  one- 
way plow,  and  the  growth  of  the  Krause 
Plow  Corp.  Into  the  manufacture  of  100 
types  of  tooi5. 

It  has  steadily  advanced  its  po&ltlon  as 
a  major  Hutchinson  Industry,  and  continues 
to  grow.  It  quickly  leaped  to  national  prom- 
inence, and  has  for  years  been  active  In  for- 
eign m-arkets. 

Under  the  present  leadership  of  Norman 
Krau.=^e,  there  U  no  sign  of  slack  In  this 
growth  story.  And  as  the  company  took  time 
out  this  week  to  celebrate  Its  golden  anni- 
versary, new  hints  of  expansion  were  offered. 

Time  was.  generations  ago,  when  the  story 
of  Krause  Plow  would  not  be  unique.  As  the 
nation's  technology  grew,  small  family  firms 
often  became  big  family  firms  In  their  home 
towns,  and  this  indeed  is  the  growth  pattern 
of  many  of  todays  giants — from  Pord  to 
Standard  Oil. 

But  that  story  isn't  told  much  these  days. 
Corporate  enterprise,  ■with  mergers  and  off- 
shoots of  the  big  ones.  Is  doing  the  Job  today. 

Hutchinson  is  blessed  with  a  number  of 
home-grown  family  companies.  In  salt,  pack- 
aging, grocery  marketing,  meat  packing,  re- 
tailing and  industry,  that  have  stabilized  our 
economy  through  the  years  and  made  It  less 
dependent  on  the  decisions  made  In  New 
York  or  elsewhere. 

■We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  make  this 
an  attractive  setting  for  all  Industry. 

But  this  week,  we  may  also  pause  In  grati- 
tude for  the  work  of  Henry  Krause  and  his 
family,  and  what  It  has  meant  to  our  area. 


New  Hampshire  Extends  Warm  Welcome 
to  Ambassador  From  Togo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  26,  1966 

Mr.  CLEJVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing these  remarks,  I  shall  Insert  Into 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Laconla 
Evening  Citizen,  describing  a  visit  last 
month  which  was  paid  to  New  Hampshire 
by  the  Honorable  Robert  Ajavon,  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Republic  of  Togo  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  Togo's 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  visit  was  an  unqualified  success. 
The  Ambassador,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  Michele,  reacted  warmly  to 
Granite  Staters  and  expressed  pleasure 
at  bein.5  able  to  relax  from  his  demand- 
ing posts  for  a  few  days  among  our 
mountains  and  lakes.  The  Granite  State 
people  privileged  to  meet  him  made  a 
new  and  charming  friend,  a  friend  of 
America  and  a  gentleman  of  broad  ex- 
perience and  cultivation  whose  perspec- 
tive on  world  affairs  is  important  for  us 
to  have. 

The  Ajavons'  \'lsit  to  New  Hampshire 
was  spent  in  Franklin,  where  they  were 
entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Stoessel,  old  friends  of  his  from  New 
Yorfe — and  friends  of  mine,  also — and 
stayed  at  the  famous  Daniel  Webster  Inn. 
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It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Ambassador 
AJavon  derived  as  much  from  th^  un- 
official visit  as  from  his  official  duties. 
Clearly  his  visit  was— in  the  best  people- 
to-people  tradiUon— a  immense  success 
from  New  Hampshire's  point  of  view. 

TOGO  AMBASSADO*  TO  THC  UNITED  STATES  AND 

Canada  PMsnrnsD  Ket  to  Citt  bt  M^^o*— 
Stobssh-s  Hosts  on  Govebnor  s  Island 

(By  Will  lam  Morrison) 
"The  nicest  Americans  he  has  met"  waa 
the  feeling  of  Togo's  ambassador.  Dr.  Robert 
Alavon.  who  has  been  spending  the  week- 
end in  the  Lakes  Region,  along  with  his 
daughter  Michelle.  He  Is  permanent  rep- 
rewsntatlve  to  the  United  Nations  and  am- 
bassador to  the  united  States  and  also  am- 
bassador to  Canada. 

HoBts  for  the  party  while  they  are  staying 
beie  are  old  New  York  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederic  Stoewel.  At  their  Governor  s  Island 
home  they  held  a  tea  for  the  visitors  Sat- 
urday afternoon   and   entertained   them   at 

dinner. 

Present  were  Judge  Bernard  Snlerson  rep- 
resenting GOV.  John  W.  King.  Mrs.  Sniereon. 
Mayor  wid  Mrs.  Peter  Lessard.  Msgr.  Philip 
J  Kennedy,  of  TUton.  Rev.  Francis  L.  Curran. 
Stat*  Commissioner  of  Safety  Robert  W. 
Rhodes  and  Mrs.  Rhodes.  Edward  J.  Galla- 
Kher  Mr  and  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Chertok.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  "jack  Sawyer  and  Dr.  Sidney  Schohan. 

Mayor  Lessard  presented  the  key  to  the  city 
to  the  ambassador.  ,,,«„rfii 

Dr  Alavon  remarked  upon  the  friendli- 
ness of  the  people  here.  He  has  held  his 
present  position  two  years,  and  states  that 
his  country,  Togo,  located  on  the  Gold  Coa^t 
between  Ghana  and  Dahomey,  has  a  popula- 
tion of   1,600.000. 

EN  BOUTS  FROM  MONTREAL 

The  main  purpose  of  his  stop  in  this  area 
has  been  rest  and  relaxation.  He  is  enroute 
from  Montreal  to  Washington,  and  came  by 
way  of  Niagara  Palls  and  the  Vermont 
mountains. '  i 

DAUGKTCR  STUUUEU  IN  P.AHIS 

HU  pretty  daughter.  Michelle,  has  just 
completed  college  In  Paris.  She  enjoyed  taJk- 
ing  with  guests,  and  found  the  conversation 
about  Gilford  particularly  fascinating.  She 
is  accompanied  by  her  friend.  Miss  Anita 
Thlbeault.  a  Canadian. 

The  party  was  located  in  Franklin  during 
their  stay  here. 

Sunday  the  ambassador  and  his  party  had 
a  bo»t  ride  on  Lake  Wlnnlpesaukee  In  the 
Stossel  boat.  At  the  pier  on  Governors  Is- 
land the  group  had  tea.  He  wore  his  national 
dress,  blue  embroidered  robes. 

He  spent  much  of  the  day  In  relaiaUon. 
Walking  in  the  rustic  setting  he  found  most 
gratifying. 

The  Stoessel  borne  U  called  The  Studio, 
and  a  marker  shows  It,  and  waa  formerly  the 
creamery  of  the  estate  of  StUson  Hutch- 
In*,  founder  o*  the  Washington  Post.  It  had 
been  the  home  of  Mr.  Stoeesel's  father.  Al- 
bert Stoessel,  who  worked  as  a  composer  and 
Tiolinist. 

PBINCIFAI.    PRODDCr 

In  discussing  his  country,  he  said  that  it 
was  mainly  agricultural.  Principal  products 
mn  cocoa,  coffee,  palm  products  and  copra. 
They  have  a  water  problem  In  the  northern 
part  away  from  the  coast. 

Television  they  do  not  have,  he  stated, 
M  there  are  other  greater  needs.  In  this 
conn«:tion,  he  remarked  that  in  all  Africa, 
bowever,  one  can  visit  and  find  himaelf 
warmly  welcooaed  everywhere. 

"This."  he  said  "is  better  than  television." 


Dr  AJavon  haa  travelled  In  m.iny  p.-u-ts  of 
the  United  States.  Inc'.udlng  Arizona.  Texa^. 
California  and  Hawaii.  His  diplomatic  of- 
fice has  called  for  him  to  go  to  many  parta 
of  the  world,  also,  such  as  Korea.  Pakistan. 

and  India.  _  v.       » 

Asked  about  the  schools  in  Togo,  he  re- 
plied th.\t  tiie  French  sy.stem  of  schoolmg 
was  in  ePTect  tliere.  The  country,  he  ex- 
plained is  too  sniall  t.o  have  a  imiversity  of 
Its  own.  Students  who  wish  to  go  beyond 
second.try  schools  attend  the  university  in 
Dakar  where  there  are  several  Toqolese  pro- 
fessors or  Uiey   go  to  Paris   or  elsewhere. 

CH.M.-FFEUR,    TREATED    LIKE    SON 

EnrifTue  Cosfolljir,  his  Canadian  chauf- 
feur was  introduced  to  several  of  toe  guests. 
Dr  Alavon's  relationship  toward  the  young 
man  was  more  Uke  that  of  a  father  to  his 
son. 


VISITS   WKBtm*  BIRTHPI.AC« 

Upon  hla  arrival  in  the  Lakes  Re^on.  he 
«»»Ai»  a  nr»t  visit  to  the  birthplace  of  Daniel 
WstMUr.  H*  has  a  special  interest  in  the 
K9«»>—  at  American  statesmen  of  the  past  In 
ttM  states  he  has  occasion  to  pass  through. 


Support  for  Independent  Tire  Dealeri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Monday,  September  26,  1966 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Six>akcr,  for  many 
years  now  we  have  seen  the  slow  attri- 
tion taking  place  in  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent rubber  tire  dealers  in  this  coun- 
tr>'      For  some  years  I  have  sponsored 
legislation    to    prohibit    the    company- 
owned  retail  store  In  this  industry;  each 
vcar  we  see  further  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity for  this  legislation.    In  the  preseiit 
Congress  by  bill  is  H.R.   566,  which  Is 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Inters:ate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr  Georse  J.  Burger,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Busines.s,  has  lone  been  concenied  with 
the  same  problem  and  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  followmg 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  me  on  Sep- 
tember 21, 1966: 

National  Federation  or 

I.SDEPENDE.NT     BUSINESS, 

San  Mateo.  Calif  .  September  21,  1966. 
Hon.   Abraham   Multer. 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Wa''h:ngton.  DC.  „tih. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Multer:  With  re- 
cent disclosures  either  in  the  Press  or 
through  Government  Agencies  as  to  the  ever- 
increa.slng  concentration  in  the  rubber  tire 
industry  it  is  self-evident  that  if  there  are 
to  be  any  independents  left  in  toe  Ure  sales 
and  serving  field,  it  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  the  earliest  action  by  the  CongrMS 
to  vcte  your  bill.  H.R.  566,  pending  in  the 
present    Congress   and    the    preceding    Cou- 

^'^I^m  not  unmindful  of  your  constructive, 
sincere  acUon  in  behalf  of  small  business  In 
the  first  Instance  and  continuing  in  having 
the  Small  Business  Adminl.stration  serve  the 
best  interest  of  efficient  Independent  busi- 
ness when  they  are  faced  '^'ith  financial  prob- 
lems. More  recently  to  your  credit,  you  were 
abie  to  secure  the  elimination  of  the  Ix>an 
Policy  Board  in  setti.ng  the  policy  in  SBA  as 
to  financial  loans  to  small  business.  As  you 
know  now  the  power  rests  with  the  Admin- 
istrator to  set  the  rule  with  no  Interference 
from  other  Agencies  as  heretofore  existed 
(Treasury  and  Commerce) . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  Wall  Street 
Jou-nal  of  September  14  and  I  quote  in  part: 
•It  is  known  that  the  SBA  became  In- 
volved in  the  competition  question  when 
Seiberling  Rubber  Co.  applied  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  endorsement  ^  ths 


sale  of  its  tire  division  to  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  saving  it  couldn't  provide  suffi- 
cient financing  to  improve  Its  antiquated 
plant  There  was  concern  in  Congress  and 
among  Government  antitrust  officials  as  well 
as  local  unions  and  business  Interests  about 
the  possibility  of  the  moderate-size  tire 
makers  closing  down.  The  SBA  was  con- 
sulted and  concluded  that  it  w.os  unable  to 
take  any  action,  and  the  sale  took  place  In 
December  1964." 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  from  an  SBA 
release  and  I  quote  in  part: 

•■In  the  pneumatic  tire  industry,  there  are 
14  manufacturers  compared  with  23  in  1945. 
The  large  degree  of  concentration  has  been 
due  principally  to  acquisitions  of  distribu- 
tion outlets  by  manufacturers,  the  SBA  offi- 
cials said.  The  three  smallest  manufacturers 
now  supply  only  a  minute  of  the  market. 
(Sept.  13.  1966.) 

RecenUy  in  a  Monthly  Letter  Issued  by  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
September  1966,  I  quote  In  part: 

"In  1965  Goodyear  Purch.ased  Vanderbiit 
Automotive  Centers,  Which  Operates  Leased 
Automotive  Units  In  Many  Leading  Depart- 
ment Stores,"  and  "Recently,  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Comi>any  Acquired  the  I«ase 
Agreement  of  the  Mansfield  Tire  Company. 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  Distribute  its  Abel  Brand 
Tires  Through  some  180  Department  Stores. 

Then  you  realize  the  extensive  publicity 
In  the  Press  recently  and  the  action  of  the 
Congress  as  it  applies  to  safety  standards  for 
automobile  tires  as  a  protection  to  the  pub- 
lic The  State  of  New  York  made  an  exten- 
sive investigation  of  the  same  problem  and 
the  report  was  most  damaging.  Looking  back 
with  a  half  a  century  background  In  the  rub- 
ber tire  Industry,  that  is,  when  the  distribu- 
tion of  tire  sales  and  services  to  a  large  degree 
were  in  the  hands  of  independent  retailers, 
the  conditions  that  were  recently  disclosed  as 
to  tire  standards  by  Congressional  Commit- 
tees this  year,  similar  conditions  did  not  take 
place  during  the  time  independents  were  the 
main  distributor  to  the  ultimate  buyer. 

Apparently,  both  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  in  1942  then  headed  by  the  late 
James  E.  Miuray  (Montana)  and  also  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  headed  by  Sen.i- 
tor  Robert  G.  Wagner  (New  York),  reported 
out  unanimously  a  bill  similar  to  your  H.R. 
566  that  would  bring  about  complete  divorce- 
ment of  the  tire  manufacturers  In  the  retail 

field.  .,        _    , ,.  _ 

Apparently,  in  1942  or  43  the  then  Rubber 
Administrator  of  the  War  Products  Board,  In 
a  pubUc  hearing  before  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  recommended  that  Con- 
gress make  certain  that  independents  remain 
in  the  tire  sales  and  servicing  field  due  to  the 
service  they  would  render  to  the  Government 
and  also  to  the  public  at  large. 

Again  you  are  to  be  complimented  for  your 
ever  consistent  action  in  behalf  of  small  busi- 
ness and  I  am  sure  that  we  can  look  forward 
to  action  on  this  major  piece  of  legislation  by 
you.  You  are  privileged  to  Insert  tliis  com- 
munication In  the  Record.  ^ 
With  highest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

George  J.  Burger. 

Vice  President. 
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Letter  of  Praise  From  the  Speaker 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26, 1966 
Mr  MACKIE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  opportunity  to  pla«e 
on  record  for  the  interest  of  my  con- 


stituents, your  letter  to  me  of  August  11, 
1966,  relating  to  my  voting  attendance 
on  legislation : 

The  Speaker's  Rooms, 
U.S.  House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  August  11,  1066. 
Hon.  John  C.  Mackie, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  During  the  89th  Congress.  I 
have  relied  upon  your  support  for  passage  of 
vital  legislation.  Your  dedication  to  and 
conscientious  performance  of  your  duties  as 
a  Congressman  are  evidence  that  you  are  a 
valuable  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  your  voting  rec- 
ord during  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
stands  at  93.55'"c,  which  places  you  among 
the  exemplary  group  of  Representatives 
whose  voting  attendance  records  have  ex- 
celled. Further,  from  the  votes  taken  thus 
far  in  the  second  session,  It  Is  apparent  that 
you  will  sm-pass  your  previous  established 
record. 

I  certainly  appreciate  colleagues  such  as 
you.  I  value  greatly  the  friendship  that 
exists  between  us.  The  dedicated  character 
of  your  public  service  reflects  credit  not  only 
upon  yourself,  but  your  constituency,  whom 
you  have  represented  with  great  distinction 
and  fidelity. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 


Nikola  PetkoT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26. 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bul- 
garia was  one  of  the  victims  of  postwar 
communism  in  the  Balkans.  But  even 
after  It  was  engulfed  in  a  Commimist 
sea,  its  political  leaders  still  struggled 
for  democracy  and  the  working  of  free 
Institutions.  This  was  not  easy,  for  the 
powerful  steamroller  policy  of  the  Com- 
munists, supported  by  Moscow,  sought  to 
crush  all  opposition  elements  and 
groups.  The  Communists  were  success- 
ful in  silencing  and  smothering  all  op- 
position, except  the  sturdy  agrarian 
group,  which,  led  by  its  stout-hearted 
chief  Nikola  Petkov,  held  out.  Petkov 
and  his  followers  carried  on  their  strug- 
gle for  more  than  2  years,  but  theirs 
seems  a  hopeless  cause.  And  with  the 
arrest  of  Petkov  in  June  1947  and  his  ex- 
ecution the  following  September  23,  all 
opposition  to  communism  In  Bulgaria 
came  to  an  end. 

The  treacherous  act  of  executing  Pet- 
kov put  a  definitive  end  to  freedom  and 
democracy  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  lights 
went  out  in  the  homeland  of  the  brave 
Bulgarian  people.  The  catastrophic 
events  that  led  to  Soviet  ascendency  and 
then  complete  Commuiyst  domination 
over  Bulgaria  form  a  sad"  chapter  in  the 
wartime  and  postwar  diplomacy  of  the 
West.  Bulgarian  democratic  leaders 
such  as  George  Dimitrov — not  to  be  con- 
fused with  Communist  George  Dimi- 
trov— and    Nikola    Petkov    were    well 


aware,  even  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
that  communism  was  their  deadly  foe, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  fight  It  re- 
lentlessly and  at  any  cost. 

An  armistice  with  the  Allies  was  signed 
on  October  28,  1944,  and  an  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  In  Bulgaiia  was  estab- 
lished. From  that  time  to  the  execution 
of  Petkov.  the  democratic  leaders  fought 
Commiuiists  with  all  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  But  all  their  attempts  to  sal- 
vage freedom  and  democracy  in  Bulgaria 
were  frustrated,  for  Soviet  leaders 
seemed  determined  to  rob  Bulgarians  of 
their  freedom.  Nikola  Petkov,  with  the 
solid  support  of  liis  people,  still  hoped 
to  keep  Bulgaria  free.  But  by  1947  his 
was  a  lost  cause,  and  in  the  face  of  Com- 
munists threats,  blackmail,  arrests,  im- 
prisonments, and  terrorism,  he  was 
doomed. 

It  was  on  Jime  5,  1947,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Communists  proclaimed  their 
unchallenged  supremacy  in  Bulgaria. 
They  arrested  and  subsequently  tried 
and  hanged  the  bravest  champion  of 
democracy  in  the  whole  Balkan  Penin- 
sula. But  Nikola  Petkov  of  Bulgaria, 
that  stanch  and  violent  fighter  for  de- 
mocracy and  freedom,  lives  on  In  the 
hearts  of  free  men  everywhere,  and  It 
is  a  privilege  to  honor  his  memoi-y  today. 


Your  Ratings  Superior 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
at  this  time  various  methods  of  rating 
the  effectiveness  of  congressional  Repre- 
sentatives are  issued  by  numerous  orga- 
nizations. I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  a  thoughtful,  sin- 
cere, and  objective  editorial  appraisal  of 
these  various  ratings  that  appeared  in 
the  Fremont,  Nebr.,  Guide  and  Tribune. 
September  21,  1966: 

YotTR  Ratings  Superior 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  grades 
congressman  much  as  school  children  are 
graded.  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion does  much  the  saxne.  But  the  grades 
aren't  the  same. 

A  senator  or  congressman  who  finds  him- 
self the  head  of  the  class  under  one  grading 
system  probably  will  find  himself  in  the 
dunce's  comer  when  the  other  "teacher" 
hands  out  grades. 

The  organizations  do  not  use  the  same 
ideal  against  which  to  compare  performances. 
If  a  congressman  votes  "conservative"  he  is 
the  darling  of  the  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action  but  could  better  be  a  dropout 
as  far  as  the  American  for  Democratic  Action 
Is  concerned.  The  opposite  happens  when  a 
congressman  votes  "liberal." 

There  are  other  rating  systems.  Among 
them  are  those  developed  to  rate  senators  and 
representatives  on  their  service  to  labor  and 
to  rate  their  effectiveness  In  repreEentlng 
fanners. 

When  you  look  into  the  latter  area,  as  a 
good  many  Mldweeterners  would,  you  find 
that  differences  between  tb«  American  Parm 
Bureau  Federation  and  the  National  Farmen 


Union  help  determine  whether  a  senator  or 
representativce  is  an  honor  student  or  fail- 
ure. 

The  Farm  Bureau  abides  by  the  theory 
that  the  farmer  himself  is  more  capable  of 
planning  the  use  of  his  own  acreage  and 
other  productive  resources  than  are  gov- 
ernment officials. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  compared  ratings  Just  before  Rep 
Ralph  Beermann  left  Washington.  The  Far- 
mers Union  flunked  him.  Rep.  Dave  Martin 
and  both  Nebraska  Senators.  It  gave  Rep. 
Glenn  Cunningham  20  per  cent. 

But  the  Farm  Bureau's  rating  standard 
was  more  liberal  with  the  Nebraska  delega- 
tion. Nebraska's  Senators  earned  82  per 
cent,  as  did  Martin.  Beermann  scored  91 
and  Cunningham  64. 

The  Farm  Bureau  this  week  Issued  ctirrent 
ratings  on  congressmen.  While  they  aren't 
In  percentages,  they  give  good  Indication  as 
to  how  voting  of  Nebraska's  three-man  team 
compares  to  Farm  Bureau  standards. 

Freshman  Congressman  Claib  Callan  was 
on  the  Farm  Bureau  side  once  as  the  AFBF 
rated  votes  on  six  issues  they  considered 
major  rollcalls  during  the  89th  session. 
Cunningham  missed  only  once  and  Martin 
was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Farm  Bureau 
graders  all  six  times. 

The  figures  can  be  meaningful  only  if  you 
know  the  Farm  Bureau's  opinion  on  the 
Issues.  It  might  match  yours  part  of  the 
time,  miss  part.  The  saime  holds  true  for 
any  of  the  other  ratings. 

The  Farm  Bureau's  rating  of  Clair  Callan 
doesn't  mean  that  the  congressman  Is  against 
farmers  83  per  cent  of  the  time;  It  does 
mean  that  his  votes  agreed  with  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  Its  policies  only  17  per  cent  of 
the  time  or  one  time  In  six. 

Before  you  put  any  stock  In  any  of  the 
ratings,  you  must  know  the  basis  on  which 
votes  are  judged.  You  can  be  very  wrong 
if  you  don't.  A  vote  can  be  vrrong  to  a 
Farm  Bureau  farmer  but  right  to  a  Farmers 
Union  farmer. 

Confusing  Isn't  It? 

There  is  a  better  vny.  Read  your  daily 
newspaf>er  regularly  and  rate  each  senator 
and  representative  on  each  issue  yourself 


The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Frederick 
G.  Hochwalt,  1909-66 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13, 1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  own  to  the  many 
voices  of  tribute  which  have  been  heard 
this  month  following  the  death  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Frederick  Q. 
Hochwalt,  secretary  general  of  the  UJ3. 
National  Catholic  Educational  Associa- 
tion and  former  director  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference's  Educa- 
tion Department. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  I  had  the  opportunity 
on  many  occasions  to  be  present  when 
Monslgnor  Hochwalt  testified  on  educa- 
tion legislation. 

He  was  a  vigorous  exponent  of  his  own 
view  but  was  always  respectful  of  the 
views  of  others  and  willing  to  understand 
the  perspective  of  persons  of  differing  at- 
titudes. 
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I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  Monslgnor 
Hochwalt's  leadership,  his  sense  of  fair- 
mindedness  and  his  devotion  to  improv- 
ing American  education  contributed  sig- 
nlflcanUy  to  the  enactment  of  the  his- 
toric Hementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Not  only  his  church  but  the  entire  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  leader  for  education  In 
the  death  of  Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hoch- 
walt. 


GiBsrestmaa  Bow's  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26, 1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sense  a  deep 
unrest  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
we  enter  the  autumn  months  of  1966. 
Americans  are  troubled  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  They  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
riots  and  demonstrations  and  the  break- 
down of  law  and  order  In  many  of  our 
cities  and  towns.  They  are  worried  about 
the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
about  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  that 
takes  too  large  a  share  of  every  man's 
earnings.  They  are  concerned  about 
criticism  of  America,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  seem  uncertain  about 
what  measures  should  be  taken  to  correct 
the  dlfiQcultles  that  plague  our  Nation; 
others  shrug  their  shoulders  and  turn  to 
more  pleasant  thoughts  or  activities.  I 
sense  that  many  Americans  are  losing 
faith  in  government.  The  political  ap- 
athy we  encounter  can  only  be  explained 
by  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  ballot  and  In  the 
free  elections  by  which  our  people  have 
always  decided  the  future  course  of  the 
Nation. 

I  think  it  Is  time  to  say  once  aeain.  and 
as  often  as  possible,  that  we  still  have 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  We  still 
provide  more  of  the  good  things  of  life 
to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  any 
other  system  of  government  or  of  eco- 
nomics that  has  ever  been  developed. 
Each  of  us  enjoys  more  personal  liberty 
and  more  opportunities  than  we  could 
find  in  any  other  society  in  this  world. 
We  have  a  right  to  be  troubled  about  the 
problems  I  have  mentioned,  but  we  have 
the  will  and  the  strength  to  solve  them 
If  all  Americans  will  take  time  to  think 
and  study,  devote  their  energies  to  par- 
ticipation In  their  own  Government,  give 
as  much  of  themselves  to  the  futiu-e  of 
America  as  they  give  to  the  less  impor- 
tant activities  that  occupy  our  time  and 
attention. 

One  of  my  primary  objectives  In  Con- 
gress has  been  to  stimulate  Interest  In 
government  and  to  keep  my  constituents 
infonned  about  the  work  of  Congress  and 
my  own  work  as  their  Representative  In 
Washington.  I  have  done  so  with  weekly 
newsletters,  legislative  reports,  question- 
naires, and  a  report  at  the  close  of  each 
Congress  since  I  have  been  a  Member. 
Although  this  Congress  appears  likely  to 
dnc  aa  for  several  more  weeks  or 
months,  the  time  has  come  for  mj  re- 


port, in  this  case  an  interim  rejjort,  on 
the  work  we  have  done  since  January  4, 
1965.  "Congressman  Bow's  Report"  Is 
well  known  to  the  people  of  Stark  Coun- 
ty, who  have  received  it  at  the  close  of 
jeven  successive  Congres.ses.  I  hope  It 
will  be  equally  well  received  in  southern 
MahoninEj  County  and  in  Cirroll  County, 
the  new  areas  of  the  16th  District  of 
Ohio. 

\'1ETNAM 

This  Congress  met  soon  after  an  elec- 
tion, in  which  the  future  course  of  our 
efforts  In  South  Vietnam  had  been  an 
issue.  It  was  apparent  that  many  Ameri- 
cans had  cast  their  ballot  for  the  man 
they  believed  would  oppose  escalation  of 
the  war.  Almost  2  years  later  we  have 
more  than  300,000  troops  in  the  conflict 
and  we  seem  to  be  at  least  as  far  from 
settlement  as  we  were  then. 

Some  of  us  In  leadership  positions  In 
Congress  have  been  called  upon  for  coun- 
sel and  advice  at  White  Hou.<5e  briefings 
on  the  war.  I  have  .supported  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  fulfill  our  pledge 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion there.  In  Congress  I  have  supported 
all  of  the  appropriations  necessary  to 
supply  our  troops  with  food,  clothing, 
and  other  necessities  and  with  the  arms 
they  need.  Like  many  Americans,  hoi*- 
ever,  I  am  Impatient  with  restrictions 
placed  on  our  .^rmt-d  Fi^rccs  and  with  our 
failure  to  use  our  tremendous  military 
power  more  effectively  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end.  It  must  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  To  the  extent  that  Congress 
can  Influence  the  course  of  the  war,  my 
efforts  will  continue  to  be  directed  to  that 
goal. 

SPENDING    AND    INFLATION 

Democrat  promises  that  increased  tax 
revenue  would  be  u.sed  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral debt  were  forgotten  as  quickly  as 
they  were  made.  Although  Federal  rev- 
enue increased  ?15  billion  in  the  past  2 
fiscal  years.  Federal  spending  has  in- 
creased even  more.  Iiistcad  of  the 
promised  balanced  budget  and  debt  re- 
duction, we  have  an  inflation-stimulat- 
ing $5.5  billion  addition  to  the  Federal 
debt. 

Seniority  has  brought  me  the  position 
of  ranking  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  If  Republicans 
gain  a  majority  in  Congress  I  will  become 
chairman  of  one  of  the  most  powerfiU 
positions  in  Government.  However, 
leadership  of  the  economy  forces  in  Con- 
gress this  year  has  been  a  disheartening 
experience.  The  2-to-l  Democrat  ma- 
jority in  the  House  includes  some  50 
freshmen  Democrat  Members  who  owe 
their  elections  to  President  Johnson  and 
who  support  his  spending  programs  al- 
most without  question  100  percent  of  the 
time.  Thus,  four  Bow  amendments  to 
cut  spending  by  5  percent  were  de- 
feated overv;helmingly.  even  though 
every  Member  present  would  acknowl- 
edge that  so  sUght  a  cut  In  so  gigantic 
a  budget  would  hurt  no  essential  activity. 

However,  my  amendment  to  cut  the 
foreign  aid  appropiiations  $45  million 
was  accepted,  even  though  the  miargin 
was  only  &  votes.  And  in  my  own  sub- 
committee, we  recommended  substantial 
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cuts  in  the  budgets  for  the  State,  Com- 
merce, and  Justice  Departments. 

Inflation  is  the  same  as  a  5-percent 
Federal  sales  tax  on  everything  we  buy. 
The  cost  of  living  shows  every  sign  that 
it  will  continue  to  rise.  In  speech  after 
speech  in  Congress  I  have  predicted  that 
this  would  happen  and  must  hapix>n  if  | 
the  administration  insists  on  spending 
exti"a  billions  for  eveiT  kind  of  fancy 
new  program  at  home,  while  the  war  in 
Vietnam  continues  to  grow  more  costly. 
We  can  have  guns  and  butter,  but  Mr. 
Johnson  asks  for  guns  and  butter  and 
strawberry  shortcake. 

The  President  has  belatedly  acknowl- 
edged that  Federal  spending  does  create 
inflation.  He  nows  says  he  will  cut  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  is  very  late  in  the  day. 
His  vigorous  support  for  our  economy  ef- 
forts when  appropriations  were  being 
debated  could  have  avoided  much  of  the 
damage  that  has  been  done. 

The  retired  person  on  pension  and  the 
family  with  youngsters  to  raise  have 
been  hit  hard  by  these  cost  Increases.  A 
nickel  increase  in  the  cost  of  a  school 
lunch  may  sound  insignificant  to  some 
people,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  item  to  the 
workingman  with  four  or  five  children 
who  need  lunch  money  185  days  of  tlie 
year.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  the 
Washington  spenders  seem  not  to  under- 
stand. It  is  the  billions  the  Government 
spends  that  create  inflation,  not  the 
nickels  and  dimes  and  dollars  that  we 
spend  for  food  and  clothing  and  shelter. 
The  proposed  income  tax  increase  would 
only  increase  the  hardship  on  our  peo- 
ple. The  cure  Is  in  Washington,  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  set  its  own 
house  in  order  before  it  begins  cracking 
down  on  the  housewife,  the  farmer,  and 
the  small  businessmen. 

HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    WELFARE,    AND    POVERTT 

The  Johnson  administration  em- 
barked upon  the  most  extensive  and 
expensive,  and  thus  far  the  least  success- 
ful, welfare  and  poverty  programs  in 
history.  The  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  not 
including  the  poverty  program,  has  in- 
creased from  $2  billion  in  1956  to  about 
$12  billion  this  year. 

I  voted  for  the  new  programs  to  pro- 
mote higher  education  and  health  edu- 
cation, for  fund3  to  continue  the  success- 
ful National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  for  continued  support  of 
Smith-Hughes,  vocational  education, 
the  agricultural  experiment  statior^s  and 
land-grant  colleges,  and  for  school  lunch 
and  milk  programs.  I  voted  against  the 
general  Federal  aid  program  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  because 
It  means  Federal  control  of  education. 
Educators  who  belittled  Federal  control 
are  now  finding  how  serious  and  restric- 
tive it  really  Is.  More  of  them  are  now 
favoring  the  Bow  bill  to  give  1  percent 
of  Federal  income  tax  collections  to  the 
States  for  education,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. The  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  has  recommended  that  tliis 
tax-sharing  plan,  which  I  first  offered 
8  years  ago.  be  extended  to  a  variety  of 
Federal-State  activities. 

With  a  billion  dollars  to  spend,  the 
poverty  program  Is  bogged  down  In  a 


tangle  of  poor  planning,  politics  and 
failure.  As  I  predicted  when  I  voted 
against  it,  it  has  failed  to  reach  the  poor 
in  any  effective  way. 

Often  I  find  that  individuals  have  lit- 
tle knowledge  about  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  health  care  and  re- 
search. In  fiscal  1966  we  spent  $6,581,- 
372,121  for  Federal  health  programs  and 
the  figure  will  rise  this  year. 

CrVTL  RIGHTS 

The  violence  and  bitterness  that  have 
characterized  the  civil  rights  issue  in- 
creasingly during  the  past  2  years  have 
been  a  major  concern  to  all  of  us.  I  have 
ifitroduced  two  bills  relating  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  first  would  make  it  a  Federal 
criminal  offense  to  travel  into  another 
State  to  incite  or  foment  riots  or  vio- 
lence, or  to  use  the  telephone  or  maU 
service  to  do  so.  The  second  would  make 
it  a  Federal  criminal  offense  to  interfere 
with  any  person,  because  of  his  race, 
color  or  religion,  in  his  efforts  to  go  to 
school,  to  participate  in  any  legal  activity 
or  enjoy  any  public  service.  Whether  it 
is  a  gang  of  white  men  attacking  peaceful 
Negro  youngsters  in  Grenada  or  a  gang 
of  Negroes  destroying  property  and  en- 
dangering Uves  in  Watts,  the  issue  Is  the 
same.  We  must  have  law  and  order  in 
this  country  and  these  two  bills  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  assure  it. 

Congress  considered  two  major  civil 
rights  bills.  I  voted  for  the  voting  rights 
bill  of  1965.  I  voted  against  the  "fair 
housing"  provisions  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
of  1966,  but  for  the  bill  Itself  including 
the  Cramer  antiriot  amendment.  The 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  act  on  this  bill 
makes  it  very  important  for  the  Congress 
to  act  separately  on  an  antiriot  bill,  such 
as  the  Bow  bill  described  above. 

BOW    LEGISL.^TION 

In  this  Congress  I  have  sponsored  a 
variety  of  other  bills  that  I  believe  are 
constructive  solutions  to  some  of  our 
problems. 

With  reference  to  the  cost-of-hving 
problem  mentioned  above,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  a  cost-of-living 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits.  This 
would  mean  an  increase  equal  to  the 
rise  in  the  cost-of-living  index  whenever 
that  index  goes  up  3  percent  or  more. 
The  bill  also  removes  the  limitation  on 
earnings  of  social  security  retirees. 

Another  Bow  bill  would  meet  the  cost- 
of-living  problem  for  veterans  on  pen- 
sion by  increasing  all  income  brackets 
20  percent.  The  House  has  passed  a 
4.4-percent  pension  increase  which  I 
consider  inadequate. 

The  Bow  medicare  bill  was  incorpo- 
rated in  part  in  tlie  new  social  security 
medical  care  program,  but  without  the 
tax  credit  principle.  As  yet  we  have  too 
little  experience  to  determine  whether 
the  medical  care  program  will  work  well. 
Amendments  are  under  consideration  to 
restrict  title  XIX,  financing  of  State 
medicare  programs  for  those  imder  66. 

I  Introduced  a  bUl  that  would  provide 
for  private  financing  of  the  proposed 
supersonic  transport  airplane,  thus  sav- 
ing billions  for  the  Federal  taxpayers 
and  giving  Individuals  an  opportunity  to 
Inve^  In  and  share  in  ai^  futuro 
development. 


Several  bills  I  proposed  to  Improve  the 
Federal  budget  process  were  supported 
In  reports  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Reorganization  of  the  Congress. 

One  long-term  success  of  which  I  was 
originally  a  sponsor,  the  Public  Law  480 
program  for  donation  or  barter  of  sur- 
plus foods,  has  been  modified  to  en- 
courage self-sufficiency  In  vmderde- 
veloped  nations.  Final  action  on  this 
so-called  food  for  freedom  bill  is  pend- 
ing. 

As  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, I  have  sponsored  several  bills  to 
enlarge  its  sendees  to  science  and  art 
and  to  the  American  i^eople.  The  Smith- 
sonian is  an  important  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage  and  I  am  honored  to  be 
one  of  the  six  Congressional  Regents  who 
participate  in  its  management. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LEGISLATION 

I  supported  the  revision  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  to  strengthen  enforcement 
and  hasten  the  entry  of  skilled  persons 
and  relatives  of  American  citizens. 
Scores  of  Ohio  families  have  welcomed 
relatives  who  might  otherwise  have 
waited  many,  many  years  before  they 
could  come  here. 

I  opposed  the  rent  subsidy  program 
that  will  require  all  taxpayers  to  fliiance 
the  rent  of  a  few  thousand  people  whom 
some  bureaucrats  decide  ai-e  entitled  to 
a  better  apartment  than  they  can  really 
afford. 

I  voted  for  the  drug  control  abuse  act, 
the  mental  health  centers  act,  the  bill 
to  control  intei-state  traflBc  in  stolen  pets 
for  laboratory  uses  and  many  other 
measures. 

I  opposed  the  foreign  aid  program,  as 
I  have  always  done,  because  it  is  too 
extravagant.  My  amendment  to  cut  this 
bill  was  adopted  187  to  182  on  September 
20,  saving  the  taxpayers  $45  million. 

Republicans  in  the  Hou.se  have  of- 
fered amendments  repeatedly  to  cut  off 
foreign  aid  to  any  nation  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  or  Cuba.  These  amend- 
ments met  strong  opixisition  from  the 
Johnson  administration,  but  we  have 
been  successful  in  putting  this  restriction 
into  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  meas- 
ure and  I  trust  the  Senate  will  accept  it. 

I  opposed  construction  of  a  mansion 
for  the  Vice  President. 

I  supported  the  GI  bill  for  post-Ko- 
rean war  veterans. 

There  were  383  roUcalls  and  quorum 
calls  in  the  first  session  and  there  have 
been  300  already  this  year.  Thus,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  list  with  this  re- 
port a  complete  voting  record.  My  rec- 
ord for  attendance  at  rollcall  votes  in 
the  past  16  years  has  been  well  over  90 
percent,  considerably  above  the  average 
for  all  Members  of  the  House.  I  wUl  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  concern- 
ing a  particular  vote. 

DISTRICT  PROGRESS 

The  16th  District  has  made  remark- 
able progress  In  the  past  16  years,  some 
of  it  with  the  help  of  Federal  contracts 
for  our  industries  and  Federal  projects 
for  our  cities  that  I  was  able  to  guide 
through  the  pitfalls  of  bureaucracy. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  broke  the  ice  on  a 
pubUc  housing  project  for  the  elderly 
that  had  been  frozen  in  a  bureaucratic 
jam  for  months. 


Federal  aid  projects  for  our  district  in 
recent  years  have  included  several  new 
buildings,  both  classrooms  and  dormi- 
tories, at  the  College  of  Wooster,  Mount 
Union  College,  and  Malone.  Several  of 
our  hospitals  have  benefited  from  Hill- 
Burton  Federal  grants,  a  program  I  have 
always  supported. 

On  October  1  and  2  we  celebrate  the 
20th  armiversary  of  progress  at  Akron- 
Canton  Airport,  whose  fine  terminal 
building  is  a  project  I  originated  in  my 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Akron- 
Ccmton  has  received  over  $1,700,000  in 
Federal  assistance. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program  has 
helped  to  improve  roads  and  provide  em- 
ployment for  thousands  in  our  district. 
Int^-rstate  77  is  another  project  that  I 
initiated,  having  it  added  to  the  Inter- 
state System  after  it  had  been  overlooked 
In  original  planning.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  .spent  S219  miUion  on  it  to 
date,  and  $13,980,000  on  the  freeway  in 
Canton. 

Architects'  drawings  are  now  In  final 
preparation  for  the  new  post  office  build- 
ing and  remodeling  of  the  old  Federal 
building  in  Canton.  Local  argimaents 
about  the  site  and  Interagency  disagree- 
ment between  the  GSA  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  have  delayed  construc- 
tion of  tills  project  for  more  tlian  4 
years  after  I  secured  in  advance  full 
appropriations  for  the  work.  We  have 
20  other  new  post  offices  In  the  16th  and 
plans  for  Massillon  and  Wooster  are  well 
advanced. 

Several  of  our  towns  now  have  new 
sewage  treatment  projects  and  applica- 
tions for  aid  for  Alliance,  Beloit,  Uhrichs- 
\ille-Dennison  and  others  are  under  con- 
sideration. Canton  has  received  an  ini- 
tial grant  for  its  air  pollution  study  and 
Stark  County  has  received  a  grant  for 
a  geriatrics  center.  We  have  received 
many  thousands  of  dollars  for  our  var- 
ious "poverty"  programs,  of  which  Head- 
start  seems  to  be  the  most  notable  suc- 
cess. Also  advancing  is  the  project  for 
a  Stark  County  vocational  education 
center.  Stark  County  was  eligible  for 
depressed  area  aid  for  only  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  but  we  received  Federal  aid 
for  projects  in  Massillon,  Minerva,  and  at 
Atwood  Lake  during  that  period.  A 
number  of  nursing  homes  have  had  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
to  measure  the  performance  of  a  Con- 
gressman as  though  he  were  a  bagman, 
responsible  for  getting  special  favors  and 
unusual  treatment  for  his  area  in  pref- 
erence to  the  434  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts. One  fre^iman  Congressman  was 
credited  with  bringing  to  his  district 
Federal  spending  exceeding  1  percent  of 
all  the  money  the  Federal  Government 
.spends,  a  ridiculous  claim.  Actually,  all 
Federal  aid  programs  are  based  upon 
formulas  that  determine  how  much  each 
State  may  receive.  Applications  must 
originate  with  local  agencies,  usually  un- 
der the  control  of  a  State  office  that 
established  the  priorities.  Likewise, 
Federal  contracts  must  go  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  and  anyone  who 
claims  he  can  get  a  contract  for  his 
District  because  of  Influence  Is  claim- 
ing that  he  violates  the  law. 
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A  Member  of  Congress  can  advise  and 
suggest  consideration  for  his  firms  and 
his  communities.  He  can  make  certain 
they  get  fair  treatment.  He  can  smooth 
out  the  rough  spots  and  expedite  action. 
To  do  these  things  well,  he  must  know 
his  way  around  Washington  and  that 
takes  time  and  experience. 

Every  Ohio  taxpayer  should  know  that 
Federal  aid  costs  Ohio  more  than  Ohio 
can  receive.  In  terms  of  Federal  aid 
received  as  against  Federal  taxes  paid, 
the  nonindustrlal  States  get  a  larger  cut 
of  the  pie.  Many  Ohio  people  oppose 
Federal  aid  on  principle.  Others  oppose 
It  because  of  this  economic  disadvantage. 
But  regardless  of  these  objections,  when 
the  Federal  aid  program  Is  In  effect  and 
when  there  are  worthwhile  purposes  for 
which  it  can  be  used,  our  State,  our 
counties  and  communities  should  take 
advantage  of  it  and  I  am  happy  to  help 
them  do  so. 

PERSONAL 

Our  big  Gioverrunent  touches  our  daily 
hves  in  hundreds  of  ways  and  as  a  result 
many  of  us  have  difiQcult  problems  with 
Federal  agencies.  Each  year  thousands 
of  people  write  and  call  me  for  informa- 
tion and  assistance  on  veterans,  social 
security,  immigration,  tax,  education, 
and  other  matters.  This  is  assistance 
that  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  and  honor  to 
serve  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Whatever  the  cynics  may  say,  the  fact  is 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  men 
and  women  who  are  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  sincere,  honest,  and  dedicated 
Americans  who  are  doing  their  best,  as 
each  of  them  views  the  Issues,  to  preserve 
and  protect  this  system  of  government 
and  this  way  of  life.  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  voters  of  Stark.  Tuscara- 
was, and  Wayne  Counties  who  have 
chosen  me  as  their  Representative  since 
1951.  I  have  used  the  great  advantages 
of  seniority  and  experience  to  serve  them 
well  and  I  look  forward  to  the  privilege 
of  continuing  that  service  in  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Stark,  Carroll,  and  south- 
em  Mahoning  Coimties. 


Milwaukee  Joornal  Opposes  Seaway  Toll 
Increase 


tlcularly  In  oommodltles  most  sensitive  to 
transportation  coeta.  It  oould  aUfle  the  sea- 
way Just  as  It  begins  to  JiiMJiy  the  promise 
of  Its  planners  and  demonstrate  Its  preeent 
and  potential  value  to  the  United  States 
economy. 

The  bill  would  scrap  the  legal  requirement 
that  the  seaway  repay  Its  own  construction 
costs  In  50  years.  It  would  permlt'^aHstlc 
depreciation  of  the  waterway,  guarantee  that 
the  government  got  repaid  Its  Investment  In 
the  project  and  ease  the  financial  shackles 
which  bind  the  seaway 

The  indignation  of  Great  Lake.s  members 
of  congress  becomes  even  more  understand- 
able when  it  is  realized  that  no  other  water- 
way In  the  continental  United  States,  devel- 
oped with  federal  funds,  is  required  to  charge 
a  toll.  The  ultimate  goal  should  be  not 
merely  to  ward  otT  a  lO't  Increa.se  but  to 
scrap  the  toll  altogether. 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiacoNStN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  on  September  21  warned 
that  the  proposed  10-percent  toll  increase 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  could  stifle 
that  Important  waterway: 

Stttling  the  Seaway 

Tempers  became  heated  In  a  congressional 
bearing  Tuesday  when  an  administration 
spokesman  opposed  a  bill  to  fend  off  the 
proposed  10%  toU  increase  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway.  The  ire  of  a  number  of  Great 
Lakes  senators  and  congressmen  was  both 
understandable  and  justified. 

A  toll  Increase  Is  likely  to  produce  a  sub- 
stantial drop  in  some  seaway  shipments,  par- 


Political  Earthquake  in  Red  China 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20. 1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
political  turmoil  In  Communist  China 
could  be  one  of  the  most  siErnificant  in- 
ternational event.'-.  In  this  decade.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congres.s  the  following 
analy.sis  by  the  distintruished  commenta- 
tor Edward  P.  Morsian, 

Tlie  final  outcome  of  the  apparent 
power  -stru'-Kle  is  unclear,  and  the  im- 
plication.>  for  American  policy  in  the  Par 
East  are  likewise  uncertain.  But,  as  Mr. 
Morgan  i5<7iiit.s  out.  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  these  develop- 
ments and  the  p.->«;ibilities  they  may 
hold  for  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
and  peace  in  .\.=;ia. 

The  ana!y5i.s  f ollow.-^ : 

POLITICA!.  EARTHQtAKE  IN   RED  CHINA 

TOKYO,  September  21.  1966 — One  of  the 
world's  mofit  Important  news  stories  Is  vir- 
tually going  begging  today  It  Is.  of  course, 
the  vast  upheaval  In  China  It  is  admittedly 
an  extremely  hard  story  to  cover.  It  Is,  In  a 
sense,  k  if  a  seismologist  had  to  locate,  meas- 
ure thMforce,  and  assess  the  damage  of  an 
earthq^ke  without  the  sels.mograph. 

A  politlcsU  earthquake  h.-u?  been  rocking 
China  all  summer  long.  Only  its  surface 
effects  are  visible  and  these  at  a  distance. 
They  are  enough,  though,  to  Indicate  a 
cataclysm  involving  a  strviggle  for  power  In 
the  Conrmiunlst  hierarchy  dicUiting  the  des- 
tinies of  750  million  people. 

It  may  be  the  story  of  the  decide,  but  it 
Isn't  holding  public  att-entlon  anrwhere.  not 
Just  In  the  US.  Tliis  is  pitrUy  because  It  Is 
not  eiisy  to  follow  something  you  can't  under- 
stand. You  cant  read  the  R<56etta  stone 
without  a  key  to  its  hie.'Mi.'Iyphic.s.  But  lack 
of  Interest  is  aI.so  due  in  part,  I'm  afraid,  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  easier  tor  the  pres.s  to  vend 
and  for  the  public  to  consume  words,  pic- 
tures and  sounds  from  a  Vietnamese  battle- 
field or  a  Chlc.Tgo  race  riot.  Not  even  In 
Hong  Kong  where  I  was  this  morning,  or  In 
Tokyo  wiiere  I  am  tonight,  are  the  China 
watchers  efforts  to  put  this  Chinese  puzzle 
together  followed  with  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

Responsible  China  watchers  are  the  first  to 
admit  they  hive  no  clear  picture  of  what  is 
happening      They  have  never  seen  or  talked 


to  some  of  the  man  whose  words,  actions,  and 
motives  they  are  trying  to  assess.  Their 
analyses  do  not  always  Jive.  One  may  flatly 
dispute  the  other.  But  these  expert  sources 
appear  to  agree  on  several  basic  points. 

One,  Defense  Minister  Lin  Plao.  Mao  Tse- 
tung's  heir  apparent,  Is  trying  to  consolidate 
his  power  before  Mao  dies  or  fades  away 

Two,  to  do  tills  military  men  have  been 
brought  in  to  unpromlnent  but  Influential 
secretary  positions  In  the  Communist  Party 
hierarchy.  In  his  latest  weekly  newsletter 
from  Hong  Kong,  "China  News  Analysis,"  one 
of  the  most  respected  China  watchers  of  all. 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Hungary  named 
Father  LaDonnl,  writes  that  Lin  Plao's  prac- 
tical objective  Is  to  transform  the  country 
into  a  military  camp  and  realize  fully  what 
has  been  attempted  for  many  years,  toUil 
military  preparedness. 

Three,  the  Red  Guards,  the  revolutionary 
young  ruffians,  who  have  caught  the  head- 
lines and  who  number  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  maybe  even  a  million,  are  a  r.am- 
bunctlous  weapon  Un  Piao  has  deliberately 
forged  for  his  p-uxposes.  To  iise  the  army 
Itself,  one  source  said,  would  be  too  rough. 
But  he  can  point  to  the  Red  Guards  as  the 
wave  of  the  future,  the  new  revolutionary 
generation,  and  use  them  to  scare  the  living 
daylights  out  of  anybody,  high  or  low,  in  the 
Party  faction  opf>osing  lilm  and  or  Mao's  own 
puritanically  narrow  line. 

Four,  nobody  knows  for  sure,  where,  or 
how,  or  whether  chairman  Mao  himself 
figures  in  all  of  this.  Some  believe  he  is  al- 
ready senile,  ailing  in  mind  and  body,  despite 
the  Yangtze  River  swim  and  other  propa- 
ganda pictures.  Others  argue  he  Is  not  Just 
a  symbol,  but  like  Stalin  before  he  died,  the 
dynamo  of  this  strange  purge  called  the  cul- 
tural revolution.  And  nobody  knows  what 
will  happen  when  Mao  actually  does  die. 

The  cruel  but  controlled  depredations  of 
the  Red  Guard  have  been  fantftstlc  In  scope, 
variety,  ruthlessness  and  absurdity.  A  rea- 
sonably unflappable  China  watcher  In  Hong 
Kong  told  me  "China  Is  in  an  era  of  Neander- 
thal nihilism.  There  Is  no  tr\ith,"  he  went 
on,  "therefore  no  heresy,"  But  a  Clunese 
doesn't  dare  voice  views  he  held  four  months 
ago. 

Another  source  recently  Interviewed  a 
technician  who  had  fled  China  to  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Macao.  He  said  it  was 
relatively  easy  because  his  Party  superior 
was  paralyzed  by  events.  It  Is  easy  to  portray 
the  Red  Guards  as  delinquents  throwing  a 
nation-wide  rumble  of  sorts,  elbowing  their 
elders  oB  the  sidewalks,  smashing  sacred 
ancestral  tablets,  demanding  Peking's  traffic 
lights  be  changed  so  the  revolutionary  red 
means,  not  stop,  but  go.  All  this  they  have 
done,  and  much  more.  But  there  is  a  method 
Ln  their  madness.  They  can't  enter  factories, 
or  Interfere  with  production  or  technicians 
making  nuclear  bombs. 

But  why  this  spasm  now?  The  revolution 
has  reached  an  explosive  Juncture.  Peking 
h;vs  suffered  devastating  defeats  abroacj: 
Indonesia,  Africa,  North  Korea  has  Just 
switched  allegiance  to  Moscow,  and  Japan's 
Communist  and  Socialist  parties,  once  Chi- 
nese oriented,  are  in  a  turmoil  of  embarrassed 
confusion. 

■What  does  all  this  mean  to  U.S.  policy  In 
A.«;la?  The  Americans,  one  Hong  Kong  China 
watcher  .says,  may  have  six  months  to  pursue 
the  war  In  Vietnam  without  Chinese  inter- 
vention. The  army  is  tied  down  with  Red 
Guard  activity  at  home.  After  that,  who 
knows. 

Father  LaDonnl's  Newsletter  says  Lin  Piao 
unwittingly  Is  m.aking  a  positive  contribution 
to  world  peace  and  may  bring  the  solution 
of  the  crisis  in  Vietnam  one  step  closer. 
Father  LaDonnl  didn't  say  so.  but  he  might 
have  added  that  that  Is  provided  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Is  adminis- 
tered with  a  soepel,  and  not  a  sledge  hammer. 
This  Is  Edward  P,  Morgan  saying  good 
night  from  Tokyo. 
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National  Gallery  Calendar  for  Octobe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday,  September  26, 1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  the 
calendar  of  events  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  Sixth  Street  and  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  this 
month  of  October,  witlT  schedules  begin- 
nine  the  week  of  Monday,  September  26, 

As  the  National  Gallery  serves  as  a 
national  center  for  the  fine  arts  and  art 
history,  the  schedule  of  public  tours, 
guest  lectures,  and  orchestra  concerts 
for  October  occupy  a  prominent  place  In 
the  cultural  life  of  our  Nation's  CapltaL 

We  In  Congress  are  proud  of  the  con- 
tinued excellence  and  service  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  calendar 
of  events  follows: 

National  Gallery  of  Art — Calendar  of 

Events,  0<.-ioder  1966 
monday,  septembek  26,  through  sunday, 

OCTOEEE    2 

Painting  of  the  week:  Giovanni  dl  Paolo. 
"The  Annunciation"  (Samuel  H,  Kress  Col- 
lection) gallery  5,  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
12  and  2,  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  American  Painting: 
Portraitiu-e.  Rotunda,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday   1,   Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3, 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Chinese  Art  at  the  Bos- 
ton Mu.'^cum  of  Fine  Arts,'"  Guest  speaker: 
Jan  Fonteln.  curator.  Department  of  Asiatic 
Art,  Mtiseiun  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  lecture 
hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra. Soloists:  American  Arte  Trio,  Richard 
Bales,  conductor.  East  Garden  Court  8. 

MONDAY,     OCTOBER      3,     THROUGH     StTNDAT, 
OCTOBER  9 

Painting  of  the  week:  Slthltmi.  "Tlie  As- 
sumption of  Uie  Virgin"  (Allsa  Mellon  Bruce 
Fund).  Gallery  39,  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day 12  and  2,  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  American  painting: 
landscapes.  Rotunda  Tue6day-  through 
Saturday  1,  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3, 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "American  Folk  Art  as 
Part  of  a  Vernacular  Tradition."  Gueet 
speaker:  John  Wilmerdlng,  profe.'-.sor  of  art, 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  lecture  haU  4. 

Sunday  concert:  IV>bert  Gtiralnik,  pianist. 
East  Garden  Court  8. 

MO.NDAY,    OCTOBER     10,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
OCTXJBER    le 

Painting  of  the  week:  Fragonard.  "The 
Swing"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection),  gal- 
lery 54,  Tuesday  through  Sat'orday  12  and  2. 
Sunday  3:30  and  6, 

Totir  of  the  week:  American  Painting:  His- 
tory and  Genre,  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through 
Satiu-day  1,  Sunday  2 :30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday  11  and 
3,  Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Six  Great  Seventeenth- 
Century  Houses  of  Massachiisetts  Bay." 
Guest  speaker:  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings,  as- 


sistant director.  Society  'for  the  Preservation 
of  New  England  Antiquities,  Boston,  lecture 
liaJl,4. 

Sunday  concert:  John  Miles,  tenor, 
Jonathan  Brice,  pianist,  Eaet  Garden  Court, 
8. 

MO.NDAY,     OCTOBER     17,     THROUGH     SUNDAY. 
OCTOBER    23 

Painting  of  the  week:  Orazio  Gentileschi. 
"Tlie  Lute  Player"  ( Allsa  Mellon  Bruce  Fund  ) , 
gallery  49,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and 

2,  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Toiu-  of  the  week:  American  F^iir.ting:  The 
Exhibition  of  'ft'ater  Colors  and  Pastels, 
Central  lobby,  Tuesday  tlirough  Sattirday  1, 
Stinday  2:30, 

Tour:  Int:oduction  to  the  Collection, 
Rotunda,  Monday  tlirough  Saturday  11  and 

3,  Sunday  5, 

Sunday  lecture:  "American  Decorative 
■Wall-Palnling  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
Guest  speaJcer:  John  N.  Pearce,  cvirator.  De- 
partment of  Properties.  National  Trtist  for 
Historic  Pieservation,  Wasliington,  lecture 
hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  orches- 
tra, Richard  Bales,  conductor,  (concert  In 
honor  of  United  Nations  Day),  East  Garden 
Court.  8, 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tion services  should  be  addressed  to  the  Edu- 
cational Office,  737-4215,  extension  272. 

MONDAY,    OCTOBER    24.    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER    3  0 

Painting  of  the  week:  Morlsot.  "In  the 
Dining  Room"  (Chester  Dale  Collection  i 
gallery  86.  Tuesdny  through  Saturday  12  and 

2.  Sund.iy  3: 30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  American  painting: 
Tlie  European  Antecedents.  Rotunda,  Tues- 
day through  Saturday  1,  Sunday  2:30. 

Toiu-:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rottmda.  Monday  tlirough  Saturday  11   and 

3.  Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Social  and  Aesthetic 
Significance  of  the  Index  of  American  Design 
and  the  Collection  of  Edgar  William  and 
Bornice  Chrysler  Garblsch."  Speaker:  Ray- 
mond S,  Stiles,  assl.-tant  to  the  director  for 
educational  services.  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
Lecture  hall  4, 

Sunday  concert:  Dady  Mehta,  pianist. 
East  Garden  Court  8. 

All  concerts,  with  Intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  SUitlon  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
FM  (103.51. 

New  exhibition:  101  American  Primitive 
Water  Colors  and  Pastels  from  the  Collection 
of  Edgar  William  and  Bernlce  Chrysler  Gar- 
blsch.  Central  gallery.  October  9  through 
November  20. 

Continuing  exhibition:  Chinese  Art  from 
the  Collection  of  KM.  King  Gustaf  VI  Adolf 
of  Sweden.  Ground  floor.  Through  October 
9.  Circulated  by  the  International  Exhi- 
bitions Foundation. 

New  reproductions:  Christmas  Cards.  Re- 
productions of  49  paintings,  sculpttores, 
prints,  and  drawings  from  the  Gallery's  Col- 
lection, In  color  tipped  onto  French  folders 
and  black  and  white  (with  envelopes) . 
Prices  25  cents,  15  cents,  and  10  cents  each, 
postpaid.  Orders  under  $1.00  add  25  cents 
handling  charge.  Free  catalogue  with  black- 
and-white  llltistratlons  upon  request. 

New  publication:  Catalogue.  101  Ameri- 
can Primitive  Water  Colors  and  Pastels  from 
the  Collection  of  Edgar  William  and  Bemlce 
Clirysler  Garblsch.  144  pages,  9"  x  6",  with 
foreword  by  John  Walker  and  introduction 
by  William  P.  Campbell,  15  color  plates,  and 
86  black-and-white  Ulustratlons.  $3,25 
postp.aid. 

Recent  publication:  Catalogue.  Chinese 
Art  from  the  Collection  of  H.M.  King  Gustaf 
VI  Adolf  of  Sweden.  148  pages,  10^"  x  8", 
with  essays  by  Bo  Gyllensvard  and  John  A. 
Pope,  8  color  plates,  and  144  black-and-whlt« 
illustrations.    $3.50  postpaid. 


Sunday  lectures:  Four  lectures  related  to 
the  exhibition  of  American  Primitive  Water 
Colors  and  Pastels  will  be  given  in  October. 

LecTour:  A  radio  lecture  devic*  is  installed 
in  30  exhibition  galleries.  Talks,  running 
continuously,  cover  most  of  the  periods  of 
art  represented  by  the  collection.  A  visitor 
may  rent  a  small  receiving  set  for  25  cents 
to  use  in  hearing  these  LecTour  broadcasts. 

The  Gallery  is  open  on  weekdays  from  10 
am,  to  5  pm,  and  on  Sundays  from  2  p.m. 
to  10  p  m.  Admission  is  free  to  the  Gallery 
and  to  all  programs  scheduled.  "The  calcterla 
is  open  on  weekdays  from  11  am,  to  4  p,m. 
and  on  Sundays  from  4  pjtn.  to  7  p,m. 


Address  by  Dr.  Grover  W.  Ensley  Before 
the  Iowa  Saving*  and  Loan  League, 
September  15,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  26,  1966 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent financial  situation,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  thrift  institutions,  is 
a  subject  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us. 
One  of  tho.se  deeply  concerned  about  this 
situation  is  Dr.  Grover  'W.  Ensley,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 

A  distinguished  economist.  Dr.  Ensley 
recently  addressed  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Iowa  Savings  and  Loan 
League  at  Des  Moines  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  savings  and  financial  mar- 
kets. 

I  commend  Ills  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 

Turmoil  in  Savi.ngs  and  Financial  Markets 
(.Address  by  Dr,  Grover  W,  Ensley,  executive 
vice  president.  National  Association  of  Mu- 
tual Savings  Banks  before  the   1966  con- 
vention  of   the   Iowa   Savings   and   Loan 
League.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  15,  1966) 
I  welcome  the  Invitation  to  participate  In 
your  annual  convention  and  to  share  with 
you   my   views   on   the   Implications  of   the 
current  economic  and  financial  situation  for 
thrift  institutions.     I  regret,  however,   that 
we  are  not  meeting  in  a  more  favorable  en- 
vu-onment  than  the  turmoil  which  currently 
characterizes  savings  and  mortgage  markets. 
For  most  of  the  1960's,  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  were  concerned 
with  the  demanding,  although  not  especially 
disagreeable,  task  of  finding  suitable  Invest, 
ment  outlets  for  large  savings  Inflows.     Now, 
In   mid-decade,    the   wheel   has   turned   full 
cycle  and   we  are  faced  with   the   pressing 
problems  of  a  new  environment  of  sharply 
slackened  savings  account  growth,  liquidity 
strains  and  severe  mortgage  stringency. 

The  new  climate  in  savings  and  mortgage 
markets,  of  course.  Is  a  reflection  of  the  new 
economic  and  financial  environment  that 
began  to  manifest  Itself  little  more  th.in  a 
year  ago.  Tlie  catalyst  for  this  dramatic 
change  was  the  President's  announcement 
In  late  July,  1965.  of  our  sharply  expanded 
commitment  In  Viet  Nam.  Rising  defense 
outlays  superimposed  on  a  booming  domes- 
tic economy  quickly  brought  about  full  cm- 
ploj-ment  and  Increasing  pressures  on  prices. 
Gross  national  product  haa  increased  by 
nearly  (60  billion,  or  almoet  9  per  cent,  6,ince 
mid-1965,  with  about  two-fifths  of  the  gain 
representing  price  Increases.    The  seasonally 
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adjusted  unemployment  rate  has  been  at  or 
below  th«  Administration's  "Interim"  full 
emplofment  goal  of  4  per  cent  since  early 
In  the  year,  and  all  available  measures  of 
prices  testify  to  the  emergence  of  serious  In- 
flationary pressures  for  the  first  time  In  al- 
most a  decade. 

SHIFT   IN    SAVING    AND    INVESTMENT    FLOWS 

The  financial  counterptart  of  these  eco- 
nomic deyelopmenta  has  been  equally  dra- 
matic. The  pressures  of  surging  credit  de- 
mands, in  the  face  of  a  progressive  tighten- 
ing of  Pedefal  Reserve  monetary  policy,  have 
krougbt  Interest  rates  to  levels  unmatched 
since  the  early  1920's,  and  In  some  cases  to 
all-time  highs.  Together  with  the  sharply 
Intensified  competition  from  commercial 
bank  savtngB  certificates,  the  rise  in  capital 
market  3rlelds  has  been  Instrumental  in  chan- 
neling saving  flows  away  from  thrift  Institu- 
tions and  the  mortgage  market. 

According  to  preliminary  flow  of  funds  data 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Individuals 
Increased  their  total  gross  financial  saving 
between  the  first  half  of  1965  and  the  first 
half  of  19«<> — by  more  than  5  per  cent.  But 
direct  purchases  by  Individuals  of  bonds, 
stocks  and  other  financial  Instruments  ac- 
counted for  27  per  cent  of  total  first-half 
1968  gross  financial  saving  flows,  compared 
with  only  8  per  cent  In  the  first  half  of  1965. 
Flows  Into  commercial  bank  time  and  sav- 
ings  aocounte   also   rose   between   first-halt 

1965  and  first-half  1966.  Saving  flows  Into 
thrift  Instltutlona,  by  contrast,  fell  from  28 
per  cent  of  total  gross  financial  saving  of  In- 
dlTlduals  In  the  1965  period  to  only  13  per 
cent  In  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

It  Is  hardly  news  to  you  that  savings  and 
loan  associations  have  been  hit  particularly 
hard  In  this  new  economic  and  financial  en- 
vironment. Preliminary  data  reveal  that  the 
$1.5  billion  net  savings  outflow  In  July  was 
the  largest  for  a  single  month  In  savings  and 
loan  history.  Indeed.  It  was  more  than  three 
times  the  year-earlier  outflow  and  reduced 
the  associations'  net  savings  gains  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1966  to  till  million. 
This  was  only  15  per  cent  of  the  $3.8  billion 
seven-month  savings  gain  In  1965.  ^nd  only 
9  per  cent  of  the  record  January-July  sav- 
ings gain  of  $6.1  billion  registered  In  1963. 

Seven-month  depKMlt  growth  at  mutual 
savlnga  banks  was  also  down,  from  $2.0  bil- 
lion In  1965  to  $1.1  billion  this  year.  But 
net  savlngB  deposit  growth  of  savings  banks 
was  still  87  per  cent  greater  than — or  almost 
double — the  seven-month  net  savings  inflow 
at  savings  and  loan  associations.  The  rela- 
tively better  year-to-year  performance  for 
savings  banks  than  for  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations reflected  mainly  the  strong  July 
resurgence  In  deposit  flows  at  New  York  City 
savings  banks,  which  raised  their  deposit 
rates  from  4>4  to  5  per  cent  at  mid-year. 
Deposit  growth  at  New  York  City  savings 
banks  continued  to  run  ahecul  of  the  1965 
level  In  August,  but  even  so,  the  estimated 
August  Industry  regular  deposit  gain  of  (160 
million  was  well  below  the  $210  million  gain 
In  the  year-earlier  month. 

Reduced  saving  flows  at  mutual  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  have 
been  reflected  In  a  sharp  decline  In  total 
mortgage  flows  from  private  lenders,  which 
fell  by  one-fifth   between  the  first  half  of 

1966  and  the  first  half  of  1966  according  to 
preliminary  data.  This  was  only  partially 
cushioned  by  an  Increase  In  FNMA  mortgage 
purchases.  At  the  same  time,  total  credit 
flows  In  the  national  economy  averaged  6 
per  cent  higher  in  the  first  half  of  1966  than 
In  the  first  half  of  1965.  In  the  face  of  surg- 
ing business  and  commercial  loan  demands 
and  sharply  Increased  issues  of  corporate 
and  t7.S.  government  agency  securities,  this 
general  expansion  took  place  despite  a  more 
restrictive  monetary  policy. 

The  reduced  flow  of  mortgage  funds  from 
thrift  institutions  continued  In  July,  and 
was  particularly  appiarent  at  savings  and 
loan    associations.     Net    mortgage    flows    of 


savings  and  loans  totaled  only  $54  million 
in  July,  compared  with  $819  million  in  July. 
1965.  The  year-to-year  decline  was  less 
miirked  ut  mutual  savings  bank.s.  where  net 
mortg,ige  flows  fell  from  $413  million  to  $280 
million.  Even  this  rc<!uced  level  at  wtvings 
banks  was  suU  more  than  live  times  the  siiv- 
mgs  and  loan  net  mortgage  growth  In  July. 

CURRENT   VNCERT.MNTIES 

The  increasing  pressures  on  mortgage  and 
housing  markets  resulting  from  the  sharp 
curtailment  of  savings  growth  at  mortgage- 
oriented  lenders  has.  as  you  well  know,  led 
to  a  number  of  prop>osaIs  to  limit  competi- 
tion from  commercial  bank  6aving.s  certifi- 
cates and  to  the  recently  enacted  $4  8  bil- 
lion Increitse  in  FNMA  purchasing  power. 

The  immediate  Impact  on  honiebuildlng 
of  the  increase  in  FNMA  purchasing  poten- 
tial cannot  yet  be  fully  assessed,  although  I 
would  suggest  that  its  effect  mlpht  be  less 
than  expected  by  some  observers.  While 
FNMA  could  step  up  \ts  commitments  al- 
most Immediately,  a  continued  shortage  of 
commercial  bank  construction  money  could 
well  remain  a  drag  on  recovery  in  building 
activity.  Total  federal  government  demands 
on  the  capiuil  market  will  be  increased, 
moreover,  attracting  s<jme  funds  that  prob- 
ably would  liave  gone  into  the  mortijage  mar- 
ket anyway.  In  addition,  some  of  the  new 
funds  will  be  used  to  finance  the  transfer  of 
existing  homes  rather  than  new  construction. 
For  savings  and  loan  as.six'iatlons.  moreover. 
the  Impact  of  FNM.\  purchases  will  t>e  largely 
Indirect,  since  they  will  be  confined  to  fed- 
erally underwTltten  loans  which  have  been  a 
minor  part  of  savings  and  I'xm  mort.gage  ac- 
tivity. 

The  ultimate  character  and  Impact  of  pro- 
posed federal  government  actions  in  the  area 
of  savings  rates  is  also  unclear.  Under  the 
discretionary  authority  already  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  regulatory 
agencies  could  not  only  roll  back  commercial 
bank  rates  on  savings  certificates  but  could 
also  impose  rate  limitations  on  thrift  insti- 
tutions. These  measures,  of  course,  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  competition  for  indi- 
viduals' savings  from  high-yielding  capital 
market  instruments. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  imponderables 
that  cloud  the  economic  and  financial  out- 
look and  the  situation  in  savings  and  mort- 
gage markets.  The  biggest  uncertainty,  how- 
ever. Is  that  In  Viet  Nam  we  are  fighting  a 
war,  the  duration  and  extent  of  which  no 
one  can  foretell. 

The  Administrations  antl-lnflation  pro- 
gram announced  last  week,  although  too  long 
delayed,  should  calm  some  uncertainties  and 
hopefully  will  in  time  ease  the  burdens  pres- 
ently carried  by  monetary  ptillcy — which  has 
had  Its  principal  effect  on  home  finance. 

Regarding  economic  and  financial  pros- 
pects In  the  periixl  immediately  ahead,  how- 
ever, the  soundest  p<3s:tlon  for  man.agement 
of  our  institutions,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
to  assume  that  current  stringency  will  con- 
tinue and  to  proceed  with  caution,  maintain- 
ing strong  liquidity  poeitlons  and  an  attitude 
of  watchful  waiting  until  current  uncertain- 
ties are  clarified. 

The  economy,  in  my  opinion,  will  continue 
to  expand  strongly  under  the  impetus  of 
rising  defense  outlays  and  strong  private 
demand  through  the  remainder  of  1966  and 
Into  1967,  which  Is  as  far  ahead  as  we  can 
reasonably  look.  Monetary  policy  will  remain 
the  major  bulwark  against  inflation,  at  least 
for  a  good  part  of  this  period.  In  this  set- 
ting, thrift  institutions  will  continue  to 
compete  for  savings  again.st  high-yielding 
private  and  government  securities.  "The  pos- 
sibility of  further  savings  withdrawals  In 
such  an  environment  underscores  the  need 
for  maintaining  strong  liquidity  positions. 

NEED     rOB     LONG-RUN     STRrCT^R.^L     FINANCIAL 
CHANCE 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  of  increas- 
ing turbulence  in  savings  and  financial  mar- 
kets contains  a  nvimber  of  important  lessons. 


For  overall  economic  policy.  It  Indicates  that 
fiscal  policy  must  be  used  more  flexibly  to 
combat  Inflation  and  reduce  excessive  de- 
mand. In  the  same  way  that  It  was  used  with 
great  effect  earlier  In  the  1960's  to  accelerate 
economic  growth  and  stimulate  lagging  de- 
mand. 

Similarly,  short-rtin  emergency  measures 
to  support  the  competitive  position  of  thrift 
Institutions  and  maintain  the  flow  of  mort- 
gage funds  underscore  the  need  for  more 
basic  long-range  structural  reforms,  aimed 
at  Increasing  the  pK>wers  and  flexibility  of 
thrift  Institutions  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  compete  more  effectively  against  commer- 
cial banks,  adjust  more  readily  to  changing 
economic  and  financial  conditions,  and  main- 
tain a  steady  flow  of  savings  to  finance  non- 
inflationary  economic  growth. 

One  vehicle  for  reform  is  at  hand,  and 
your  Executive  Vice  President,  Ken  Neu. 
asked  me  to  comment  on  it  today.  I  refer 
to  the  Administration's  Federal  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Bank  Bill  (H.R.  11508) — which  was  en- 
dorsed by  President  Johnson  and  currently 
Is  before  the  Congress  with  strong  bi-parti- 
san support.  This  bill,  which  would  au- 
thorize federal  chartering  for  mutual  savings 
banks,  and  which  would  permit  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  convert  into  federal  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  could  be  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  to  affect  savings  and  loan 
associations  In  a  generation.  It  promises  to 
open  broad  new  horizons  for  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  to  serve  as  the  Magna 
Charta  of  a  strengthened,  unified,  mutual 
thrift  Industry. 

The  bill  would  provide  the  moet  expedi- 
tious means — and  the  only  means  approved 
by  the  Administration — for  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  attain  significantly  broiidened 
and  more  flexible  lending  and  Investment 
powers,  Including  consumer  loans  and  tax- 
sheltered  equity  Investment*.  It  would  be 
consistent,  moreover,  with  the  conclusion  of 
FYesldent  Kennedy's  Committee  on  Financial 
Insljtutlons  that  conversion  Into  federal  mu- 
tual savings  banks  Is  the  appropriate  me.ans 
for  significantly  broadening  the  Investment 
powers  of  savings  and  loan  associations. 

Greater  Investment  flexibility  would,  of 
course,  be  of  tremendous  value  to  savings 
and  loan  associations.  It  woiHd  not  only  In- 
crease their  ability  to  meet  liquidity  pres- 
sures In  periods  of  tight  money,  sucli  as  we 
are  experiencing  today,  but  would  also  en- 
hance their  ability  to  attract  savings  and 
maintain  a  more  stable  flow  of  mortgage 
funds  over  the  course  of  the  business  cycle. 

Achievement  of  greater  Investment  flexi- 
bility would  not  mean  abandonment  of  tra- 
ditional mortgage  orientation.  In  this  re- 
gard. It  Is  significant  that  mutual  savings 
banks — which  have  considerably  broader 
powers  than  savings  and  loan  associations — 
have  channeled  fully  98  per  cent  of  their 
postwar  asset  growth  Into  mortgage  loans, 
compared  to  87  per  cent  for  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

With  flexible  powers.  Investment  risks 
could  be  lessened  in  periods  of  slackened 
mortgage  and  housing  demands,  as  savings 
inflows  and  mortgage  repayments  in  excess 
of  new  mortgage  demands  could  be  channeled 
Into  alternative  Investment  outlets.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  periods  of  slackened  savings 
growth  or  strong  mortgage  demand,  holdings 
of  relatively  short-term  loans  could,  for  ex- 
ample, be  readily  rolled  over  Into  mortgage 
loans.  Long-run  earning  pwwer  would  be 
strengthened  In  the  process,  since  funds 
could  be  allocated  more  readily  among  com- 
peting Investments  In  accordance  with  their 
highest  yields,  while  long-run  variability  In 
growth  would  be  lessened  by  reduced  depend- 
ence on  the  level  of  building  activity. 

Moreover,  broad  loan  and  Investment 
powers  would  greatly  enhance  the  attractive- 
ness of  savings  Institutions  to  American  fam- 
ilies desiring  a  wide  range  of  thrift  and  credit 
services.  To  the  extent  that  more  famlllee 
are  attracted  by  the  more  complete  financial 
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service  package  that  could  be  offered  with 
broader  powers,  saving  fiows  and  the  poten- 
tial supply  of  mortgage  credit  would  be  In- 
creased. Indeed,  we  In  the  savings  bank  in- 
dustry regard  the  Federal  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  Bill  as  a  major  milestone  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  thrift  Institutions  into  complete  fam- 
ily financial  service  centers,  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  all  the  changing  thrift  and  credit 
needs  of  the  individual  and  his  farall"  — 
their  entire  economic  life  cycle. 

In  today's  highly  competitive  and  com- 
plex economic  and  financial  environment.  It 
win  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  meet  only  part 
of  these  needs.  Rather,  thrift  institutions 
must  be  able  to  provide  a  complete  package 
of  thrift,  credit  and  counseling  services  If 
they  are  to  counter  the  growing  competitive 
challenge  of  one-stop  commercial  banking, 
dramatically  underscored  by  recent  aggres- 
sive promotion  of  high-yield  savings  certifi- 
cates. 

This  package  of  services  could  Include,  on 
the  savings  side,  regular  and  special  pur- 
pose savings  accounts  and  the  availability  of 
low-cost  life  insurance  and  depositors' 
mutual  funds.  On  the  credit  side.  It  could 
Include  a  wide  range  of  mortgage,  consumer, 
and  education  loans. 

Many  of  these  thrift  and  financial  services 
are  already  available  at  mutual  savings 
banks.  Passage  of  Uie  Federal  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Bank  Bill  would  enable  both  mutual 
savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  move  considerably  closer  to  provid- 
ing a  compreheiisive  range  of  fianclal  services 
to  Individuals. 

In  the  years  ahead,  moreover,  we  can  ex- 
pect new  and  revolutionary  additions  to  the 
family  financial  service  package  available  at 
mutual  savings  banks.  The  day  Is  rapidly 
approaching  when  individuals  will  be  able  to 
transfer  funds  and  make  payments  electroni- 
cally, through  telephonic  connections  with 
their  savings  bank's  computer.  Such  serv- 
ices are  already  technologically  possible.  It 
Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  "no-stop" 
electronic  banking — the  ultimate  In  sp>eed 
and  convenience  of  service — will  be  as  com- 
monplace and  widely  used  as  commercial 
bank  checking  accounts  are  today. 

Mutual  savings  banks  Intend  to  be  In  tlie 
forefront  of  developing  such  electronic 
transfer  services,  which  would.  Incidentally, 
be  entirely  consistent  with  their  continued 
mutual  form  of  organization.  This  was 
recognized  earlier  this  ye.^r  by  J.  L.  Robert- 
son, the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
who  stated  that  "I  see  no  theoretical  or 
supervisory  reason  why  commercial  bank 
operations  could  not  be  handled  entirely  on 
a  mutual  basis.  Mutual  organizations  could 
be  authorized  by  law  to  accept  demand 
deposits." 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  many  In  your 
Industry  are  convinced  that  conversion  into 
federal  mutual  savings  banks  will  be  the 
springboard  to  a  new  era  of  growth  and  serv- 
ice. Not  all  savings  associations,  of  course, 
would  want  or  need  to  convert.  Those  asso- 
ciations that  wish  to  remain  as  specialized 
mortgage  lenders  would  be  free  to  do  so.  The 
conversion  provision  of  the  Federal  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  Bill  is  entirely  voluntary.  Nor 
Is  there  any  reason  for  an  existing  savings 
and  loan  association  to  fear  Injury  .  A  signif- 
icant section  of  the  bill  specifically  requires 
that,  before  a  new  federal  savings  bank  can 
be  chartered  or  a  savings  and  loan  conversion 
can  be  approved,  the  Federal  Hotne  Loan 
Bank  Board  must  determine  that  such  action 
will  not  cause  undue  injury  to  existing  in- 
stitutions in  the  area. 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  BUI  would  be  the  logical  culmination 
of  the  evolution  of  the  mutual  thrift  system 
in  the  United  States.  In  a  recent  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Congressman  Muxteh  of  New  York,  the  long- 
time sponsor  of  federal  charter  legislation  for 
mutual  savings  banks,  sUessed  the  impor- 


tance of  the  Federal  Savings  Bank  Bill  for 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  a  strength- 
ened mutual  thrift  Indtistry.  (See  Congres- 
sional Record,  August  31,  1966,  pp.  20498- 
20500). 

Mutual  savings  banks,  originally  formed 
to  promote  thrift,  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, originally  formed  to  promote  home 
ownership  have  in  many  respects  been 
traveling  converging  paths  for  a  number  of 
years.  Joined  together  In  a  unified,  revital- 
ized and  more  flexible  mutual  thrift  system, 
they  would  provide  an  effective  and  valuable 
counterpart  to  stockholder-owned  commer- 
cial banks. 


Congressman  Renss  Hails  Forthcoming 
20th  Anniversary  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  Calls  for  U.S.  Initiative  in  Interna- 
tional Economic  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  29,  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  insert  into 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  September  23,  1966. 

Mr.  Strout,  in  an  interview  with  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  outlines  the 
5  points  to  be  included  in  a  proposed  In- 
tei-national  Economic  Conference  to  be 
held  in  June  of  1967.  marking  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can  dispute 
the  great  need  to  study,  evaluate  and  fin- 
ally, hopefully,  solve  the  myriad  of  prob- 
lems in  each  of  the  5  areas  of  economics. 
As  our  colleague  so  ably  stated,  inter- 
national cooperation  Is  not  solely  poli- 
tical cooperation.  American  history  has 
not  been  concerned  only  with  wars  and 
peace.  Greater  economic  cooperation 
through  positive  and  constructive  efforts 
In  the  areas  he  and  his  subcommittee 
have  suggested  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
have  peace  and  harmony  among  peoples 
and  nations. 
The  article  follows: 

Something   Dramatic 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
Washington. — Why  not  have  a  big,  slam- 
bang.  International  economic  conference  to 
change    the    Image   of    America   before   the 
world? 

"It's  not  characteristic  of  the  United 
States  to  be  preoccupied  with  the  military 
and  with  Vietnam,  whlpsawed  by  events,  vic- 
tim rather"  than  master  of  International  fi- 
nancial circumstances — not  to  assert  leader- 
ship!" 

The  spe.aker  was  Rep.  Henry  S.  Rexjss  (D) 
of  Wisconsin,  the  youthful-looking  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  International 
Exchange  and  Payments. 

We  stood  in  the  long,  narrow,  red-carpeted 
lobby  of  the  House,  weather  map  on  one  side, 
a  picture  gallery  of  past  speakers  on  the 
other — a  Howard  Chandler  Christie  and  a 
John  Singer  Sargent:  painters  whose  names 
are  perhaps  more  familiar  than  the  bygone 
politicians.  It  was  the  rich  color  of  well- 
polished  old  leather  and  gilt;  a  setting  that 
has  seen  many,  many,  dull  days  and  a  few 
great  onss. 

Mr.  Reuss  wants  something  jxew  and  spec- 
tacultw  in  international  affairs.  As  he  puts 
It — "a  dramatic  new  approach  to  infuse  new 


life  into  old  negotiations."  In  short,  he 
wants  President  Johnson  to  call  "a  high-level 
conference  of  governments"  on  economic 
matters. 

Mr.  Reuss  Is  a  practical  enthusiast  with 
his  feet  on  the  ground.  Would  your  com- 
mittee back  you?  he  was  asked.  "They  are 
unanimous  for  the  plan,"  he  said  quickly. 
The  eight  members  are  three  senators  and 
five  from  the  House;  five  Democrats  and  three 
Republicans.  It's  bipartisan.  Rep.  Robert 
F.  Ellsworth  (R)  of  Kansas  backs  the  plan 
warmly. 

What  raises  the  matter  Is  an  anniversary: 
next  June  5  Is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
speech  of  George  Marshall  delivered  at  Har- 
vard, proposing  his  famous  "plan"  that  Euro- 
pean nations  take  the  Initiative  In  estimat- 
ing their  needs  in  a  sea  of  economic  troubles. 
If  they  did.  Secretary  Marshall  said,  tlio 
United  States  would  respond.  From  It  sprang 
the  European  recovery  program,  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  perhaps  noblest  to  fol- 
low the  war. 

Ardent  Mr.  Reuss  feels  the  time  for  great 
thinking  hasn't  passed  In  Washington. 

Le.aders  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank  hold  joint  sessions 
here.  Sept.  26-30.  Treasury  Sec.  Henry  H. 
Fowler  will  be  a  leader.  There  is  no  adminis- 
tration commitment  to  the  Reuss  proposal 
(now  formally  printed  in  a  reportl.  But  It 
can  be  said  that  unaiilmous  recommenda- 
tions by  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
never  goes  unnoticed  by  an  administraUon . 

'The  world  Is  in  trouble — really  deep  trou- 
ble—in at  le.-tst  five  different  economic  areas," 
Mr.  Reuss  said.  He  asked,  in  effect,  "Why 
not  mark  the  anniversary  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  with  something  worthy:  a  conference 
for  lntern,itional  economic  cooperation  on  a 
grand  scale?" 

Behind  us  a  roll-call  was  going  on.  Figures 
passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass  lobby 
doors.  An  lisher  shouted  "B!"  That  was 
the  alphabetic  point  to  which  the  435  names 
h.ad  been  called.  As  the  door  swung  open 
for  a  minute  came  the  sound,  "aye." 

Mr.  Reuss  ticked  off  five  pwlnts  where  as  he 
sees  It  the  w^orld  Is  "stalled  on  dead  cen- 
ter." 

Trade:  After  five  years  the  Kennedy-In- 
spired tariff  negotiations  end  next  June,  only 
half  done. 

Foreign  aid:  Rich  countries  are  richer; 
poor,  poorer. 

International  payments:  Dollars  are  still 
being  turned  to  gold  by  France;  little  prog- 
ress made. 

World  monet.ary  reform:  The  big  powers 
seem  waiung  for  a  crisis  to  act — but  a  crisis 
niay  be  too  late. 

Inflation :  No  big  country  yet  has  achieved 
full  employment  and  rapid  growth  without 
inflation.     Is  there  a  solution? 

Mr.  Reuss  would  Invite  Russia  to  the  pro- 
posed conference.  The  Soviet  was  invited 
In  1947,  hesitated,  stayed  away. 

The  usher  called  "R's" — and  Mr.  Reuss 
went  Inside.  The  reporter  wondered.  Here 
Ifl  a  chance  In  which  President  Johnson  Just 
might  decide  to  do  something  dramatic — to 
show  that  now,  as  20  years  ago,  the  United 
States  can  father  constructive,  international 
cooperation. 


General  Pulaski  Memorial  Committee  To 
Hold  30th  Annual  Polish  Day  Parade 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NXW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  IffiPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
General   Pulaski   Memorial   Committee. 
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Inc.,  whose  headquarters  are  In  my  dis- 
trict at  381  Park  Avenue  South,  will  hold 
the  13th  Annual  Pulaski  Day  Parade  on 
Fifth  Avenue  on  Sunday,  October  2, 
1966.  at  1  pjn. 

The  oflBcial  reviewing  stand  will  be  lo- 
cated in  front  of  the  public  librarj-  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  41st  Street. 

As  Francis  J.  Wazeter,  president  of 
this  fine  organization  states; 

This  parade  Is  held  annuaJly  pursuant  to 
the  proclajnatlons  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governors  of  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
chief  executives  of  other  municipalities,  call- 
ing upon  all  citizens  to  observe  the  memory 
of  Brig.  General  Caslmir  Pulaski.  This  year's 
event  wlU  mark  the  187th  anniversary  of  the 
death,  on  October  11.  1779,  of  this  Polish 
hero  the  War  for  American  Independence, 
who  died  oX  wounds  suffered  at  the  Battle  of 
Savannah.  It  will  also  mark  the  1000th  an- 
nlvera&ry  of  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by 
the  Polish  people. 

I  trust  all  of  my  colleagues  will  take 
part  In  their  communities,  as  I  shall,  in 
obeervance  of  the  187th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  this  Polish  hero  of  our  War 
for  Independence. 


Bold  New  YcBtiire  Brings  Bright  Economic 
Fntiire  for  Northeastern  Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  , 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF   KINNTESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  12,  1966 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent September  1966  Issue  of  the  Plains- 
man, a  hlgrhly  respected  makazine  of 
"Business  and  People  in  Mid-America," 
carries  a  remarkable  feature  article  on 
a  dynamic  young  businessman,  Jeno 
Paulucci,  longtime  friend  of  mine,  from 
my  iron  range  home  area.  Mr.  Paulucci, 
foimder  and  president  of  Chun  King 
Corp.,  world's  larger  producer  of  pack- 
aged Chinese  foods,  in  addition  to  his 
wide-ranging  business  interests  and  civic 
activities,  has  given  outstanding  lead- 
ership to  our  programs  of  economic  de- 
devolianent.  The  inspiring  Horatio  Alger 
success  story  of  Jeno  Paulucci  is  closely 
Interwoven  with  the  story  of  economic 
recovery  and  growth  in  northeastern 
Minnesota. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  sLx-county 
economic  core  of  northeastern  Minne- 
sota was  fast  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
Jimior  Appalachia,  a  center  for  long- 
term  unemployment  with  only  more  of 
the  same  in  prospect  for  the  future.  But 
Jeno  Paulucci  said  "no"  to  the  pessi- 
mists, and  with  the  boundless  energy  and 
enthusiasm  typical  of  his  whole  career, 
became  the  driving  force  that  set  in 
motion  a  new  spirit  of  optimism,  a  new 
cooperative  action  for  progress,  a  bold 
new  venture  laying  the  groundwork  for 
the  brightest  economic  future  the  area 
has  ever  known. 

In  rapid  succession  came  a  community- 
wide  effort  to  build  the  Duluth  Arena- 


Auditorium,  a  dramatic  new  convention 
and  cultural  center  for  the  upper  Mid- 
west; the  areawide  effort  to  establish 
NEMDA — Northea.stern  Miru.esota  De- 
velopment Association,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization designed  to  i^oric  actively  for 
the  economic  de'.  eiopment  of  our  six- 
county  region:  and  the  stattwide  eflort 
to  pas.s  the  taconite  amendment  which 
fostered  a  .sma.siuiig  breakthrough  in  the 
expansion  of  oiu-  iron  ore  processing  in- 
dustry and  generated  capital  invest- 
ments of  over  $240  miUion  in  new  plant 
facilities,  boosting  employment  to  a  6- 
year  high  and  stimulating  the  most  vig- 
orous economic  activity  our  area  has 
experienced  since  the  late  1930s. 

Northeastern  Minnesota  is  now  well 
on  Its  way  to  a  long-term  future  of  solid, 
stable,  healthy  economic  growth. 
Though  we  must  be  realistic  in  admitting 
that  many  problems  renuiin  and  much 
work  is  yet  to  be  done,  we  can  all  be 
reas-sured  that  Jeno  Paulucci  will  be  at 
the  ready,  with  bold  new  ideas  and  force- 
ful leadership  to  help  continue  the  mo- 
mentum and  drive  for  sustained  prog- 
ress in  northeastern  Minnesota. 
The  article  referred  to  follows : 
CHr.N-  King's  Boss  Tackles  Wild  Rice.  Chi- 
nese     CUOKEKT,      ARE.\     DeVELO!'.MF..NT     AND 

Pizza 

DuLnTH,  Minn. — Up  here  In  the  North 
Country,  home  of  Hiawatha — legendary  hero 
of  the  Chippewa  Indians — there  Is  a  two- 
ftsted,  self-m.wie  American-Italian  business- 
man who  not  only  sells  Chinese  food  but 
who  also  challenges  the  Chippewas  and  his 
own  native  Minnesota. 

The  challenger  Is  Jeno  P.  Paulucci.  presi- 
dent of  the  world  s  largest  packer  of  Ameri- 
can-Oriental t Chinese)  foods,  the  Chun  King 
Corporation. 

His  current  struggle  Is  to  bring  technology 
Into  the  production  of  a  modern-day  delicacy 
that  has  its  roots  deep  In  history — wild  rice. 

Jeno  feels  that  the  Chippewas.  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  others  have  done  little  to 
modernize  and  promote  the  production  and 
harvest  of  this  wonderful  and  highly-nutri- 
tious grain.  He  charges  that  tradition  and 
red  tape  have  blocked  such  progress. 

I>OWN    BT    THE    PIT 

Mr.  Paulucci  learned  to  fight  as  a  boy  on 
the  rim  of  Minnesota's  open-pit  Iron  mlnec — 
the  mighty  Me.sabl — where  Jobs  were  scarce 
when  he  grew  up  In  the  humble  home  of 
Italian-immigrant  parentis. 

It  was  In  Hibbing,  in  the  hoart  of  the  Iron 
Range,  where  Jeno  first  learned  aoout  the 
food  bu-sLness.  This  opportunity  came  about 
when  his  dad  had  dllEculty  finding  steady 
work  and  his  mother  turned  the  family's  liv- 
ing room  into  a  small  grocery  store  to  make 
financial  ends  meet. 

It  was  tins  rugged  life  at  the  rim  of  the 
Iron  mines  that  contributed  the  tough  edge 
Jeno  h-as  used  to  whittle  out  an  Impressive 
niche  for  himself  in  American  business. 

The  current  battle  Jeno  is  m.iking  Is  to  get 
something  done  about  raising  more  wild  rice, 
the  most  expen.sive  (per  pound)  Item  In  the 
supermarket  today.  And  his  patience  after 
two  "wash-out "  crop  years  (1964  and  1965) 
IjB  somewhat  exhausted. 

"The  .\mprlcan  housewife  Is  the  victim  of 
an  extremely  prunitU-e  method  of  growing 
wild  rice,"  he  explained.  "The  result  Is  that 
caviar  Is  cheap  compared  to  wild  rice." 

LOVING    THE    HOUSEWIFE 

There  Is  good  reason  why  Jeno  (he  prefers 
to  be  called  "Jeno"  by  every  one,  Including 
all  of  his  employees)  feels  strongly  about  the 
hoxisewlfe. 

Last  year,  for  Instance,  housewives  bought 


slightly  more  than  $50  million  worth  of 
Jeno's  Chun  King  Foods,  other  brand  names 
under  which  his  American-Oriental  foods 
are  sold,  as  well  as  his  frtlit-mlx  products 
and  his  own  Jeno's  Pizza.  And  when  Jeno 
talks  about  the  housewife,  there  Is  a  ring 
of  loyalty  In  his  voice — and  admiration. 

For  example:  "You're  never  ahead  of  her 
(the  housewife) .  In  fact,  you  have  a  helluva 
time  keeping  up  w^lth  her." 

Jeno  feels  that  the  little  woman  deserves 
things  like  wild  rice  at  a  reasonable  price. 
And  If  he  has  anything  to  say  about  It, 
6he  will. 

Wild  rice  Is  a  vener.able  crop  with  a  color- 
ful history.  The  Indians — who  fought  for 
years  for  control  of  the  siiallow  marshland 
lakes  where  the  grain  grows' — c;illed  It 
"M.inomln"  (the  good  berry).  The  French 
missionaries,  who  accompanied  the  early  ex- 
plorers, called  it  "mad  oats." 

Other  names  also  have  been  given  to  It — 
"good  grain."  "wild  oats,"  "squaw  rice"  and, 
appropriately,  "Indian  rice." 

•WILD    RICE    STANDARD? 

But  Whatever  you  caU  it,  wild  rice  today 
retails  anywhere  from  $4  to  t6  a  pound. 
Jeno  suggested  that  this  country  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  Ite  economy  should  "go  on 
a  wUd-rlce  standard  rather  than  gold."  But 
he  doesnt  Bmlle  when  making  this  sug- 
gestion. 

The  thing  that  makes  wild  rice  so  expen- 
sive Is  the  elaborate  process  by  which  the 
grain  Is  harvested.  State  laws  require  hand- 
harvesting  and  provide  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion even  as  to  what  types  of  boats  should 
be  used.  This  represents  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion and  red  tape  that  blocks  the  pursuit 
of  greater  wild-rice  harvests. 

But  a  large  factor,  too.  concerns  the  areas 
in  which  wild  rice  can  be  grown.  There  are 
only  three  of  four  portions  of  the  world 
where  the  grain  can  be  grown — the  Par  East, 
the  CaroUnas  and  the  Northern  Minnesota- 
Canada  region. 

The  bulk  of  the  crop  In  the  United  States 
Is  grown  on  the  Nett  Lake  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, whea-e  the  rights  to  launch  a  boat  at 
harvest  time  are  carefully  passed  down  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  The  only  way 
an  outsider  can'  get  In  on  the  grain  gravy  is 
to  marry  a  Chippewa. 

TWO-HUNDRED-AND-FTFTT-YEAR    WAR 

The  Chippewas,  according  to  legend,  fought 
A  250-year  war  with  the  mighty  Sioux  for 
control  of  the  wlld-rlce-growlng  regions. 
This  has  led  to  the  birthright  aspect  of  the 
law  which  today  gives  the  Chippewas  full 
ownership  and  control  of  Nett  Lake  and  Its 
rice. 

The  law  outlines  that  round-bottom  boats 
must  be  used  to  harvest  the  wild  rice  that 
g^rows  In  water  about  five  feet  deep  to  a 
height  of  about  five  feet  above  the  water 
level.  Usually,  the  grain  grows  best  where 
the  water  moves  slowly.  The  harvest  Is  ac- 
complished by  two  occupants  of  a  canoe,  usu- 
ally a  squaw  and  her  brave. 

Tradition  also  prescribes  the  sprinkling  of 
tobacco  on  the  water  prior  to  the  harvest 
and  a  thanksgiving  ceremony  after  the  har- 
vest. 

The  squaw  harvests  the  rice  by  pulling 
rtalks  containing  anywhere  from  15  to  150 
kernels  over  the  canoe  or  boat  with  a  stick. 
Another  stick  Is  used  to  rap  the  stalk  gently. 
which  causes  the  ripe  kernels  to  fall  out  of 
their  birthplace. 

Much  of  the  rice  misses  the  boat,  or  Is 
shaken  loose  by  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
stalk,  and  hence  filters  down  to  the  lake 
bottom — but  as  seed  for  the  next  year's  crop. 
The  chief  problem  here,  though,  is  that  only 
a  pKjrtlon  of  the  kernels  on  a  stalk  ripen  at 
the  same  time. 

lABORIOra     TRADITION 

Consequently,  up  to  four  or  five  trips  must 
be  made  across  the  same  area  as  the  rice 
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ripens  for  a  maximum  harvest.  A  wind  or 
hail  storm,  however,  often  hits  before  the 
wild -rice  harvest  Is  completed  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  crop  Is  lost  as  food. 

Even  after  this  hand-hairestlng  effort, 
still  more  tradition — and  more  labor — per- 
sists Ijefore  the  wild  rice  Is  ready  to  be  mar- 
keted. Often  the  Clilppewas  dance  In  clean 
mocciiiiins  upon  the  rice — so  as  to  de-hull 
the  gr.iin.  And  the  wampum  In  their  pockets 
obviously  Jingles,  since  a  day's  work  usually 
brings  In  about  $25  per  canoe. 

The  "green"  wild  rice  must  be  de-hulled, 
roasted  and  prepared  for  market.  This  not 
only  takes  time  and  much  labor  (often  by 
hand — or  foot),  but  reduces  the  size  of  the 
crop.  It  takes  about  three  pounds  of  "green" 
wild  rice  to  get  one  pound  of  "dry",  ready-to- 
market  wild  rice. 

Jeno  feels  that  this  system  can  be  modern- 
ized, to  say  the  least.  He  felt  so  strongly 
about  it  that  at  Chun  King's  experimental 
farm,  a  seven-thousand-acre  tract  near 
Zim,  Minn.,  he  personally  directed  a  domesti- 
cated program  of  producing  "wild"  rice. 

BOOSTING     THX     YIELD 

The  Chun  King  workers  found  that  they 
could  substantially  boost  the  yield  of  wild 
rice.  And  they  came  up  with  a  mechanical 
harvester  that  could  quickly  gather  in  the 
grain. 

At  Zlm,  the  worker  diverted  a  stream  In 
order  to  create  the  watery  bed  needed  for 
the  growing  of  wild  rice.  And  this  artificial 
environment  worked. 

The  big  problem  in  Jeno's  experimenta- 
tion, however,  was  the  same  old  bugaboo 
that  has  haunted  the  Chippewas — the  lack  of 
full  ripening  of  the  rice.  What  good  was  a 
mechanical  harvester — far  more  efiSclent  than 
the  squaw-and-brave  hand  harvesting — If 
the  grain  heads  did  not  ripen  simultaneously? 

Jeno,  despite  his  company's  results,  feels 
that  through  genetic  ohangee  In  the  rice 
plant  itself  a  grain  can  be  developed  that 
will  have  the  bulk  of  its  kernels  ripen  at  the 
same  time. 

He  feels  that  this  genetic  challenge  Is  no 
greater  than  was  the  fantastic  double-cross- 
ing of  Inbred  lines  that  led  to  hybrid  corn. 
And  he  wonders  about  fertilization  as  a 
means  of  boosting  wlld-rlce  production. 

The  Chun  King  president  knows,  from  his 
own  experimenting,  that  the  yield  can  be 
boosted — -and  that  the  common  standard  of 
75  to  125  jxjunds  of  "green"  rice  from  an  acre 
of  Nett  Lake  Is  the  same  yield  Indians  have 
been  harvesting  for  generations. 

MANY     FRUSTRATIONS 

There  is  little  question  that  the  wild-rice 
sltu.atlon  is  frustrating  to  Chun  King  officials. 
They  see  no  reason  other  than  tradition  and 
governmental  red  tape  why  wlld-rlce  pro- 
duction cannot  be  Improved  through  tech- 
nology. 

They  also  know  that  the  production  of 
this  grain  has  remained  virtually  unchanged 
since  the  days  of  Hlawatha^ — while  at  the 
same  time  the  white  man  has  modernized 
maize  and  transformed  It  Into  today's  golden 
hybrid,  and  has  made  soybeans — originally 
a  Manchurlan  crop  only — the  second  largest 
dollar-earner  for  U.S.  farmers  today.  In  ad- 
dition, alfalfa  has  been  brought  into  the 
U.S.  from  Turkey,  adding  to  our  agricultural 
richness  during  these  same  years. 

As  a  means  of  stepping  up  the  wlld-rlce 
supply.  Jeno  at  one  time  in  recent  years 
contracted  for  thousands  of  acres  In  marshy 
lake  regions  up  in  Canada.  And  he  hired 
Chif>pewa  Indians  to  harvest  the  grain. 
Chun  King  flew  the  workers  Into  the  north- 
land  areas  to  harvest  this  rice.  But  the  ex- 
periment proved  costly  and  has  since  been 
dropped. 

Jeno  is  convinced  that  there  Is  no  reason 
for  standing  In  the  way  of  progress  with 
primitive  methods  of  production  of  wild  rice. 
He  suggests  research  of  a  type  that  can  be 
unbiased,  broad  in  Its  appUcatlnon  and  sup- 


ported by  more  than  Just  one  firm  or  com- 
pany. 

SOrmSTICATED    TASTES 

"Our  two-car  economy  is  full  of  changes. 
Including  the  change  to  mora  sophisticated 
tastes."  Jeno  explained.  "There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  taste  for  wild  rice  Is  broad  and 
growing.  Here  Is  a  ready  market  for  a  crop 
that  Is  native  to  our  area  of  the  country. 
But  today,  because  of  the  backward  way  m 
which  this  grain  is  harvested,  production  Is 
limited  and  wild  rice.  In  turn,  Is  most 
expensive." 

Wild  rice  has  great  potential  as  a  multi- 
million-dollar crop  for  Northern  Minnesota. 
Jeno  said.  "If  a  stand  of  rice  could  be 
brought  to  ripen  all  at  one  time,  the  harvest 
volume  would  be  at  least  ten  times  the  pres- 
ent level,  and  the  need  for  several  crossings 
of  the  same  stand  would  be  eliminated,  thus 
permitting  more  acreage  to  be  harvested. 
Only  volume  will  reduce  the  price  per  recov- 
ery pound." 

With  the  cooperation  of  state  and  Federal 
agencies,  processors  and  harvesters,  Jeno 
maintains  that  Mlnnesot.a  would  be  able  to 
produce  more  mature  rice  and  a  better 
product,  with  increasing  volume  and  produc- 
ing a  greater  income  to  all  concerned  and 
more  realistic  prices  for  the  consumer. 

Actually,  wild  rice  is  but  a  small  part  of 
Chun  King's  far-flung  food  business  opera- 
tions. The  Duluth-based  coojjeration  does 
market  wild  rice  under  its  Wilderness  brand 
line  of  foods. 

But  wild  rice — and  the  challenge  it  poses — 
serves  to  Illustrate  some  Important  aspects  of 
Chun  King's  president,  Jeno  P.  Paulucci. 

First,  there  is  Jeno's  loyalty  to  Northeast 
Minnesotj. 

Second,  there  Is  his  Intense  interest  in 
broadening  the  America":  diet. 

Third,  there  is  his  ability  to  build — with 
little  foundation  or  raw  material. 

IMPROBABLE   LOCATION 

There  is  no  question  about  Jeno's  loyalty 
to  Northeast  Minnesota.  First,  It  is  his 
home — and  Duluth  is  a  most  improbable  lo- 
cation for  the  world's  largest  packer  of  Chi- 
nese foods. 

The  location  of  Chun  King  at  Duluth  has 
as  yet  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the 
Lake  Superior  city  is  an  international  port, 
and  that  vessels  from  all  corners  of  the  earth 
dock  at  its  shores. 

The  water  chestnuts  and  bamboo  shoots 
that  are  Imported  from  the  Fax  Blast  for  in- 
corporation Into  Chinese  food  products  are 
shipped  to  the  U.S. — but  these  ships  dock 
In  California.  These  chestnuts  and  shoots 
then  are  transported  by  rail  to  Chun  King's 
food  factories — including  Duluth. 

The  only  reason  Chun  King  has  Its  head- 
quarters at  Duluth  Is  because  Jeno  felt  the 
area  could  use  his  industry,  and,  of  course, 
it  represents  the  area  where  his  roots  are 
deepest. 

"There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  why  Chun  King 
should  not  be  located  in  Duluth."  he  ex- 
plained. "But  we're  here,  and  this  Is  where 
we're  going  to  stay." 

VARIED     BRAND     NAMES 

About  five  hundred  persons  are  employed 
in  the  Chun  King  plant  at  Duluth.  There 
are  many  ready  statistics  about  this  plant, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  with  no  extra  effort 
something  like  five  thousand  pounds  of 
Chinese  noodles  pour  off  the  assembly  lino 
every  hour. 

Chun  King  also  has  food  plants  in  Jack- 
son, O.,  In  Cambridge,  Md.,  and  In  Windsor, 
Ontario,  Oaneda.  On  the  West  Coast  It  mar- 
kets American-Oriental  foods  under  the 
brand  name  of  "Wong's,"  and  in  Canada  un- 
der the  name  of  "Dragon." 

There  are  about  223  different  food  pack- 
ages on  the  market  today  that  have  their 
origin  within  the  Chun  King  framework. 

At  Jackson,  O.,  the  Chim  King  plant  spe- 
cializes in  frozen  foodB.     {This  Incidentally, 


is  where  Chun  King  differs  from  LaChoy,  its 
m.iin  competitor  in  the  American-Orient^il 
food  bu-sinrss.  LnChoy  does  not  market 
frozen  Chinese  products.) 

At  Cambridge.  Md..  a  canning  plant  that 
primarily  involves  chicken  Is  operated  by 
Chun  King.  The  •Dragon"  line  of  Can.ida 
has  its  home  in  Windsor. 

The  wide-spre.id  operation  of  Chtm  King, 
Its  $50-miUlon  sales  in  1965  and  its  recent 
Introduction  of  the  "Ports  of  Call"  line  of 
frozen  foods  (Polynesian,  Continental,  Swed- 
ish) f.ir  ovf>r-sh.'idow  the  humble  bcginuuig 
of  the  lirm, 

POSTW.\R      B.\BY 

Ciiun  King  had  its  start  follOT/iing  World 
War  IX.  Jeno  likes  to  say  that  It  started  with 
a  few  pounds  oJ  fresh  bean  sprouts — al- 
though in  reality  there  was  more  than  that 
to  its  origin. 

As  a  young  man  Jeno  wjinted  to  become 
an  attorney.  But  after  I'i  years  at  Hibbing 
Junior  College,  and  what  with  a  l«w;k  of  work 
in  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range,  he  had  to  cancel 
his  educational  plans. 

He  became  highly  successful  In  the  grocery 
business,  serving  Northeast  Minnesota  In  the 
wholesale  area.  His  contact  here  with  the 
food  Indu-stry  drove  home  a  point  that 
Chinese-American  food  was  not  being  mer- 
chandised, despite  a  brisk  «knd  growing  de- 
mand for  It  In  this  Scandinavian-oriented 
Minnesota  region. 

Consequently,  he  started  growing  fresh 
bean  sprouts^using  a  mung  bean  grown 
largely  in  the  southwest  (Oklahoma  Is  a 
chief  producer* .  This  bean  sprout  Is  a  basic 
ingredient  in  Chinese  foods,  such  as  chow 
mein  and  chop  suey. 

Jeno  promptly  ran  into  difficulties.  First, 
there  was  the  matter  of  not  over-cooking 
the  vegetables  in  a  Chinese  food  product — 
while  suitably  cooking  the  chicken  or  other 
meat  products.  This  was  solved  with  a  two- 
can,  divider-packed  product. 

Even  today,  this  divider-packed  product 
is  put  together  by  hand-taping  two  cans  (one 
containing  vegetables,  and  the  other  the 
meat-base  and  sauce)  of  Chun  King  foods. 
Later  came  the  frozen-food  products,  and  ex- 
pansion into  the  frult-filUng  field  (tinder 
Wilderness  brand). 

EXCELLENT   TIMING 

Jeno  admits  that  his  timing  couldn't  have 
been  better.  He  entered  the  American  food 
business  picture  Just  as  the  convenience  food 
items  had  made  their  debut.  He  recognized 
that  the  housewife  was  being  gobbled  up  In 
the  American  rush  to  save  time,  and  therefore 
he  tailored  his  products  to  help  her  in  this 
quest. 

So  Chun  King  arrived  when  things  like 
cake  and  pie  mixes,  and  other  labor-and- 
tlme-sartng  food  preparations,  hit  the  retail 
food  market.  But  one  thing  worrle*  Jeno  a 
bit:  "Is  the  housewife  sacrificing  quality  for 
convenience?"  he  asked. 

Jeno  knew  from  his  wholesale  grocery 
experience  that  Chinese  foods  (which  really 
are  Americanized  versions  of  Mandarin  and 
Cantonese  dishes )  were  popular.  There  were, 
and  are.  fine  restaurants  in  Minneapolis  and 
other  Midwestern  cities  in  which  Chinese 
foods  are  specialties. 

But  he  also  knew  that  the  market  could 
be  expanded.  Consequently,  he  directed  a 
national  campaign  of  advertising  and  promo- 
tion. Ads  app)eared  proclaiming  "Down  With 
Hamburger — try  Egg  Poo  Toung-on-a-Bun." 
and  "Remember  the  Mein"  and  "Are  "Vou 
American  Enough  for  Sukiyaki?" 

FREBERG'S    FOLLIES 

Jeno  also  enlisted  the  aid  of  CsOlfornla's 
light-hearted  ad  man.  Stan  Preberg,  In  some 
startling  television  commercials.  Freberg 
came  up  with  the  "Chun  Kingston  Trio"  for 
singing  commerciais,  an  hour-long  TV  salute 
in  honor  of  Chinese  New  Year  and  a  rickshaw 
full  of  gimmicks. 
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One  of  Ms  most  famous  quotes  was  some- 
thing like  ".  .  .  Enjoy  Chun  King  Chow  Meln 
now  .  .  .  and  two  hours  later  when  you're 
hungry  again." 

In  addition,  Chun  King  c&me  up  with 
Nancy  Lee — a  television  pitch-woman  and 
•ort  of  an  Oriental  Betty  Crocker.  The  cur- 
rent series  of  ads  concerns  ethnic  groups. 
auch  as  Irish  cops  who  love  chop  suey  as 
much  as  the  celebrated  Iri^h  stew. 

Jeno  Insists  that  there  be  "humor"  In 
Chun  King's  advertising,  since  be  wants  to 
convey  the  belief  that  American-Oriental 
foods  are  "fun-foods."  ; 

THE   »9-CrNT   itX..K-L  ' 

ChTin  King  also  made  an  appetizing  splash 
•t  the  recent  World's  Pairs,  In  Seattle  and 
New  York.  At  these  fairs.  Chun  Kings  spe- 
cialty was  a  99-cent  meal,  a  genuine  oddity 
compared  to  the  formidable  prices  charged 
•▼erywhere  else  at  these  events.  The  99- 
oent  meal  was  but  another  effort  to  "Ameri- 
canize" Chun  King  products,  and  to  make 
them  more  familiar  to  more  customers. 

But  Chun  King  la  more  than  "Chinese." 
or  more  accurately  American-Oriental.  It  is 
•  dlTersLfled  operation  that  has  branched 
Into  pie  fillings,  desserts,  pizza,  '«rUd  rice 
and  other  specialty  Items. 

Jeno's  Pl^a,  for  example.  Is  a  successful 
remnant  of  Chun  King's  venture  Into  the 
over-crowded  Italian  food  business.  Jeno 
•dmlta  that  be  personally  doesn't  care  for 
Italian  food  as  much  as  he  does  the  Chinese 
Tariety. 

Incidentally,  neither  Jeno's  Pizza  nor  Chun 
Klnc  foods  are  served  In  the  company's  cafe- 
teria at  Duluth,  except  on  special  occasions. 
And  there  Isn't  a  single  Chinese  employed  at 
Chtm  King  In  Duluth. 

The  name  "Chun  King"  stems  from  the 
Chinese  city  which  once  was  much  In  the 
news  as  the  seat  of  the  war-time  Nationalist 
Government,  Chungking.  The  first  "g"  was 
dropped  in  order  to  register  properly  the 
name  of  Jeno's  Chinese  food  lines. 

ICANT  AWARDS 

At  Chun  King's  headquarters.  Jeno's  office 
contains  a  handful  of  the  many  awards  he 
bas  won.  These  Include  membership  In  the 
Duluth  HaU  of  F^me  (1963).  the  Bilnnesota 
Governor's  Award  and  the  Horatio  Alger 
Award.  But  i>erhaps  the  trophy  of  which 
Jeno  F.  Pauluccl  Is  most  proud  Is  the  "Out- 
standing Italian-American  Awai-d"  which 
was  given  to  him  last  year  In  ceremonies  held 
In  Boston.  Mass. 

This  honor  appears  to  carry  a  special  sig- 
nificance for  the  48-year-old  food  business- 
man. Jeno  credits  two  women — his  wife  and 
his  mother — for  much  of  the  success  that  has 
conxe  to  him.  His  wife,  Lois  Mae,  is  a  Duluth 
native.  They  have  three  children:  Michael, 
17,  Cynthia,  li,  and  Olna,  5. 

Jeno  currently  Is  chairman  of  the  North- 
east Minnesota  Organization  for  Economic 
Xducatlon,  which  actively  promotes  that  area 
(the  Plainsman,  February,  1966)  for  Indus- 
trial development.  In  one  campaign  to  de- 
velop the  taconlte  Iron  ore  Industry,  Jeno  ap- 
peared on  statewide  television  and  "talked"  to 
the  loon,  the  Minnesota  state  bird,  and  asked 
this  creature  penetrating  questions  as  to  why 
state  lawmakers  and  others  were  not  pro- 
moting the  development  of  Minnesota  re- 
sources such  as  taconlte.  The  television  in- 
terview starring  Jeno  and  the  loon  brought 
some  desirable  results — and  caused  conslc* 
erable  comment,  as  you  might  imagine. 

ACTTVE    AT    HOME 

But  while  promoting  Chun  King  and 
Northeast  Minnesota,  Jeno  Is  active  In  his 
borne  town.  He  spearheaded  efforts  to  buUd 
a  •a.l-milUon  auditorium  in  Duluth.  This 
auditorium  stands  as  a  symbol  of  progress, 
and  a  move  forward  In  an  area  that  saw  Its 
lumber  Industry  and  Its  Iron  Range  Industry 
nearly  wither  away.  "We  want  to  create  new 
life  in  this  area,"  said  Jeno.  "If  you  stir  up 
the  i>ot,  something's  going  to  come  out  of  it." 


About  his  role  in  developing  the  largest 
American-Oriental  food  packing  Industry  in 
the  workl,  Jeno  commented:  "I  goiess  this  Is 
real  proof  that  we  live  in  America."  Then  he 
asks:  "Where  eke  could  the  son  of  Itallan- 
lminigr.tint  parents  becume  the  world's  big- 
gest Chinese  food  packer  in  a  largely  Scan- 
dinavian section  of  the  country?" 


Duke  Condnues  To  Be  an  Active  Symbol 
of  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.ATIVES 
Friday.  September  2,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAG.'\.  Mr.  Speaker, 
professional  public  relations  men  have 
yet  to  adequately  explain  tlie  "it"  that 
seems  to  bring  almost  in.stant  success 
and  popularity  to  certain  individuals, 
such  as  the  Beatle."?.  Perhaps  even 
more  difficult  to  explain  is  the  phenome- 
non known  as  Duke  Kahanamoku  with 
which  Hawii  has  been  blc.s,sed  for  more 
than  half  a  centiuy.  Duke's  magic  has 
not  only  made  his  name  a  symbol  of 
Hawaii  throughout  the  world,  but  it  has 
also  made  him  a  modern-day  hero  of 
almost  legendary  proportions. 

Duke  Paoa  Kahanamoku  first  gained 
world  recognition  when  he  swept  all  the 
swimming  events  In  the  1912  World 
Olympics  In  Stockholm,  Sweden.  A 
descendant  of  Hawaii's  King  Kame- 
hameha  the  Giant,  the  regal  and  hand- 
some sportsman -actor-sherifT- restaura- 
teur has  for  54  years  been  recognized  as 
the  worlds  No.  1  Hawaiian. 

Further  world  recognition  came  in  the 
past  year  when  he  was  named  to  both 
the  Swimming  Hall  of  Fame  and  the 
Surfing  Hall  of  Fame,  and  pictures  of 
Duke  giving  hula  lessons  to  the  Queen 
Mother  of  England  received  worldwide 
coverage. 

It  was  not  surprslng.  therefore,  that 
Duke's  76th  birthday  prompted  a  feature 
article  on  the  entire  second  front  page  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  for  August  23. 
1966  Interestingly  written  by  reporter 
Leonard  Leuras,  it  reviews  some  of 
Duke's  more  recent  activities  In  his  role 
as  an  ambassador  at  large  for  Hawaii. 
The  feature  article  on  Duke  Kahana- 
moku Is  submitt-ed  for  Inclusion  In  the 
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Legend.\ry  Duke  Will  M.\rk  76ih  BmTi!D\T 
(  By  Leonard  Luerxs  i 

(Note  — Dulc;i  Pa(»  Kahanamoku  was  born 
Aug.  24,  laSiO  in  Honolulu. 

(He  grot  his  first  n:uiie  from  his  father,  also 
named  Duke,  who  wa.';  born  while  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  was  visiting  Honolulu  in  1869. 

( Duke'.s  ancestry  ha.3  been  traced  through 
Pnncess  Bernice  Paualii  B:sht»p  back  to 
Kamehameha  the  Great. 

He  became  Hawaii's  best-known  personality 
overnight,  when  in  1912  he  swept  the  swim- 
ming evente  at  the  OU-mpic  Games  in  Stock- 
holm. Sweden. 

(Since  then  he  has  been  a  beachboy,  an 
actor,  a  sheriiT.  an  official  grcet«r  and  a  res- 
taurateur— and  everybody's  favorite  Ha- 
waiian.) 

It's  been  a  big.  bu.=;y  year  for  Duke  Paoa 
Kahanamoku. 


Duke,  the  sjrnihol  of  Hawaii  to  millloris  of 
persons  throughout  the  world,  will  be  76 
years  old  tomorrow. 

In  the  past  year  he^  traveled  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  miles,  carrying  the  aloha  spirit  to 
more  jjeople  than  any  other  Individual. 

As  he  has  throughout  his  adult  Ule,  Duke 
speiit  his  75th  year  bringing  Hawaii  the  sort 
of  publicity  that  millions  of  dollars  couldn't 
buy. 

Here's  a  rundown  on  some  of  his  activities 
during  the  year: 

He  was  the  first  person  named  to  both  the 
swinaming  and  the  surfing  Halls  of  Fame. 

The  Swimming  HaU  of  Fame  was  opened  at 
Fort  I/auderdale.  Fla.,  last  Dec.  28.  It  in- 
cluded the  world's  20  all-time  greatest  swim- 
mers— and  Duke  was  No.  1  on  the  list. 

For  the  opening  ceremonies,  Duke  was  re- 
united with  his  old  Olj-mpic  competitor — 
Johnny  (Taraan)  Welssmuller.  Also  on  hand 
was  former  Punahou  swim  great,  actor  Buster 
Crabbe. 

They  call  Duke  the  "father  of  surfing"  be- 
(Siuse  he  Introduced  moet  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  the  royal  sport  of  old  Hawaii.  So 
when  the  Surfl.ng  Hall  of  Fame  opened  this 
June  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Duke  again  was 
No.  1. 

More  than  2,000  surfers,  wearing  unaccus- 
tonied  coats  and  ties,  rose  at  Santa  Monica 
Civic  Auditorium  to  give  Duke  a  standing 
ovation  at  the  ceremonies. 

Following  that  honor.  International  Surf- 
ing magazine  dedicated  Its  August-Septem- 
ber Issue  to  Duke,  calling  him  "a  surfer,  who 
by  all  standards  Is  king." 

Last  September,  Duke  was  guest  of  honor 
of  the  City  of  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  for 
the  third  straight  year  at  the  U.S.  Surfing 
Championships,  later  telecast  throughout  the 
country  over  ABC. 

Last  December,  the  first  annual  Duke  Ka- 
hanamoku Invitational  Surfing  Champion- 
ships were  held  In  Duke's  honor  at  Sunset 
Beach. 

It  featured  the  world's  24  top  surfers.  One 
Surfing  publication  called  it  "surfing's  great- 
est competitive  event  ever." 

CBS  showed  It  In  color  last  Easter  Sunday. 
It  was  estimated  that  between  40  million  and 
50  million  persons  watched. 

A  tobacco  company  bought  150  tapyes  of 
the  show  to  present  to  American  ser\lcemcii 
overseas. 

The  show  was  re-broadcast  last  weekend, 
Alter  Its  nomination  for  an  Emmy  award  as 
the  best  special  sports  production  of  the 
year. 

.  In  April.  Duke  traveled  to  Houston.  Tex.. 
■  "llHth  Hawaii  surfing  greats  Paul  Strauch,  Jr. 
and  FYed  Hemmings  Jr.  This  was  for  the 
first  Houston-Hawaii  Surfing  'Week,  and  for 
Beven  days  Duke  and  his  companions  were 
Houston's  guests. 

They  made  numerous  public  appearances. 
Including  one  at  the  National  Aeronautics 
am.d  §pace  Administration  facilities  as  guests 
of  thilastronauts. 

In"^klay.  Duke,  Hemmings,  Strouch  and 
surfer  tutch  'Van  Artsdalen  represented  Ha- 
waii In  Southern  California  In  the  Broadway 
department  store  chain's  "Salute  to  Hawaii" 
promotion. 

The  chain  brought  $750,000  worth  of  Island 
products  m  what  was  called  "the  biggest  de- 
partment store  promotion  ever  arranged  on 
behalf  of  Hawaii  merchandise." 

Duke  and  his  companions  appeared  at  20 
Southern  California  shopping  centers  dur- 
ing the  promotion.  Duke  presented  the 
mayor  of  each  city  he  visited  with  a  Hawaiian 
flag. 

When  Duke  visited  Mallbu's  surfing  beach 
on  that  trip,  he  arrived  In  a  Rolls  Royce  with 
Burfbovds  oi  th«  top.  This  got  nationwide 
newsreel  coverage  and  Duke  said:  "My  boys 
and  I  showed  'em  how  to  go  surfing." 

Duke  has  been  making  newspaper  head- 
lines for  two  generations,  and  the  press  still 
loves  him. 
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Jim  Murray  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  wrote 
a  nationally  syndicated  column  during 
Duke's  Southern  California  visit  In  which  he 
said: 

"I  don't  know  who  the  greatest  athlete  of 
the  half  century  was,  but  I  know  who  one  of 
them  was — a  great,  lion-hearted  old  man  I 
spoke  to,  between  dozes,  at  the  Ambassador 
(Hotel)  the  other  afternoon." 

Duke  made  the  Jan.  17  Issue  of  Sports  Il- 
lustrated in  an  article  by  Honolulu  writer 
Ted  Kumis  which  was  called  "The  Swim- 
ming  Duke  of  "Walkiki." 

He  was  mentioned  by  nationally  syndicat- 
ed coltimnists  'Walter  Wlnchell.  Earl  Wilson 
and  Herb  Caen. 

Duke  got  a  tremendous  ovation  when  he 
appeared  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  TV  show  in  New 
York  last  January.  The  show  has  twice  been 
broadcast  nationally.  Duke  also  appeared  on 
Arthur  Godfrey's  radio  program  on  his  New 
York  trip. 

In  March,  when  entertainer  Don  Ho  m.ade 
his  first  Mainland  appearance  at  Hollywood's 
Coconut  Grove,  Duke  went  along.  He  wa* 
Introduced  nightly  to  sellout  crowds. 

One  night.  Duke  wrapped  his  suit  ooet 
around  his  waist  in  place  of  a  grass  skirt  and 
danced  the  hula  for  the  Grove  audience.  A 
photographer  got  a  picture  that  moved  all 
over  the  world  via  United  Press  Internation- 
al. 

But  one  of  the  top  news  pictures  of  the 
year  was  taken  last  May  3  when  Duke  did 
another  hula — this  time  with  the  Queen 
Mother  of  England. 

Photographer  Werner  Stoy  got  the  picture 
when  Duke  gave  Her  Majesty  a  quick  hula 
lesson  during  her  stopover  at  Honolulu 
International  Airport. 

That  photograph  made  front  pages  all 
over  the  world — a  priceless  bit  of  Island  pub- 
licity. 

Duke  became  a  political  campaigner  this 
year — for  a  few  days.  He  announced  that 
he  would  be  a  Republican  candidate  for  lieu- 
tenant governor. 

Th.T,t  made  more  nationwide  headlines, 
even  though  Duke  stepped  gracefully  out  of 
the  political  arena  shortly  after. 

Duke  has  become  an  ambassador-at-largo 
for  Hawaii.  The  Waiklkl  nightclub  bearing 
his  name  is  one  of  the  most  successful  In  the 
country.     It's  a  tourist  "must." 

Despite  the  recent  airline  strike,  which  cut 
the  number  of  summer  vlsltoni  to  Hawaii, 
there  always  were  double  lines  of  persona 
waiting  to  get  Into  Duke's. 

Dtike's  name  Is  on  numerous  surfing  and 
clothing  Items  distributed  Internationally — 
siu-fboards,  tennis  shoes,  bathing  suits, 
sportswear. 

Honolulu  author  Joe  Brennan  has  Just 
written  Duke's  biography.  "Duke  of  Hawaii." 
Several  Hollywcxxl  producers  are  Interested 
In  doing  a  movie  of  Duke's  life. 

During  his  75th  year.  Duke  crowned  beauty 


queens,  attended  banquets,  helped  land  a 
marlin  in  the  annual  BiUfish  Tournament  In 
Kona,  became  honorary  district  commodore 
In  the  Coast  Guard,  and  was  the  recipient  of 
the  State's  first  Medicare  card. 

Because  Duke  Is  so  active,  many  people 
forget  that  he  had  a  serious  heart  attack  In 
1955,  was  tre>ated  for  gastric  ulcers  In  1962 
and  had  a  blood  clot  removed  from  his  brain 
that  year. 

But  today  his  health  is  considered  excel- 
lent. He's  up  early  every  day,  and  by  6:30 
a.m.  he  can  be  found  In  Top's  on  the  Ala 
Moana  eating  breakfast. 

Then  he's  off  to  the  Walkikl  Yacht  Club, 
where  he  likes  to  spend  the  day  on  his  28- 
foot  ix>wer  boat,  the  Nadu  K  II.  The  Jiame 
of  the  boat  combines  his  first  name  with 
that  of  his  wife  of  26  years.  Nadine. 

Tomorrow  afternoon,  between  300  and  400 
of  the  thousands  of  close  friends  Duke  has 
made  over  the  5-ears  will  attend  a  luau  In  his 
honor  at  his  nightclub. 

Duke  isn't  a  big  talker,  so  he  probably 
won't  be  making  much  of  a  speech  at  his 
birthday  luau.  He'll  probably  dip  Into  a 
massive  bowl  of  pol.  ruminate  a  few  seconds 
on  his  busy  life,  then  repeat  one  of  his 
favorite  philosophies: 

"I  never  have  any  plans;  Just  go  by  ear." 

ADVERTISER    WILL    PRINT    HIS    BIOGRAPHT 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser  next  month  will 
begin  publication  of  the  book.  "Duke  of 
Hawaii,"  the  authorized  biography  of  Duke 
Knhanam.oku. 

The  manuscript  has  Just  been  completed 
by  author  Joe  Brennan  after  19  months  of 
research  and  writing  in  collaboration  with 
the  Duke.  Brennan,  author  of  13  other 
bCK,iks,  now  makes  Hawaii  his  home. 

Tlie  Advertiser  purchased  pre-publication 
rights  to  serialize  the  243-page  manuscript 
because  It  feels  It  Is  the  biography  of  an 
atithentic  Hawaii  hero,  worthy  of  widespread 
distribution  in  his  native  State. 
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Panl  Sobolewiki — The  Pole  Incarnate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  n,LrNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  commemorative  events  of 
our  C^vll  War  ei-a,  Americans  were  en- 
riched by  the  rekindling  of  historical  In- 
terest by  one  very  unic.ue  group  which 
participated  In  Civil  War  centennial  ac- 
tivities and  Is  continuing  its  historical 
research  for  the  American  Polish  Civil 
War  Centennial  Committee. 

Its  national  chairman  is  Heni-y  Ar- 
chackl.  I  Insert  Into  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  a  eulogy  he  delivered 
Saturday,  September  24,  at  commemora- 
tive services  sponsored  by  the  American 
Polish  Civil  War  Centennial  Committee 
in  Graceland  Cemetery  in  Chicago,  111.: 

Pattl  Sobolewski— The  Pole  Incarnate 

To  speak  of  Paul  Sobolewski  one  must 
spe.ak  of  a  spirit — the  Puli.sh  Spirit  in  one  of 
its  noblest  manifestation.T 

It  was  Juljusz  Sluw.^cki  who  properly  de- 
fined this  spiritual  force  .is  "Krol  Duch" — 
"the  King  Spirit  " 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  Slowacki 
and  Sobolewski  born  but  seven  years  apart 
should  both  be  possessed  of  the  King  Spirit. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  too,  that  So- 
bolewski's  greatest  achievement  was  to  be  a 
book  entitled  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  Poland" 
written  in  English  tran.slation  so  that  Ameri- 
cans could  savor  the  genius  of  Micklewicz, 
Kraslnskl  and  above  all  Slowacki! 

Both  Slowacki  and  Sobolewski  became 
poets  .  .  .  Both  were  to  fight  for  Poland  with 
every  weapon  at  their  command  .  .  .  Both 
died  as  exiles  awav  from  their  beloved  home- 
land. 

Paul  Sobolewski  was  to  become  unique  in 
many  ways.  At  age  14  became  the  youngest 
insurrectionist  In  the  Uprising  of  1831.  At 
18  he  had  already  lived  a  lifetime  of  heroism, 
dashed  hopes  and  exile.  He  was  one  of  the 
234  Polish  exiles  that  were  deported  from 
Austrian  prisons  to  America,  a  back-handed 
act  of  mercy  as  Rtissia  was  pressing  for  their 
extradition  and  eventual  liquidation. 

To  most  of  the  Polish  exiles  America  was 
a  strange  but  free  land  where  they  looked 
forward  to  a  life  befitting  their  station  and 
rank  in  Poland.  Few  re.ilized  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  barrier  wuuld  become  their 
greatest  obstacle. 

Most  of  them  spent  tlie  long  sea  voyage 
mulling  over  the  heartaches  of  the  Uprising. 
Young  Pawel  was  the  exception — to  him  the 
new  world  was  an  exciting  adventure. 

He  began  to  learn  the  language  on  board 
ship.  Five  years  later  he  was  to  master  It 
so  well  that  he  began  to  think  of  publishing 
a  magazine  in  the  English  language  combin- 
ing his  writing  talents  with  the  engraving 
skill  of  Eustachy  Wyszynskl,  a  fellow  exile, — 
so  In  1842  they  launched  the  first  Polish 
American  publication  appropriately  named 
"Poland." 

It  matters  not  to  us  that  this  fine  venture 
failed  after  a  few  Issues.  What  matters  moet 
is  the  fact  that  here  was  a  26  year  old  Pole 
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■ttemptlng  to  acquaint  the  Americans  with 
the  glory  that  was  Poland.  Here  was  a  Pole 
who  was  to  translate  Into  English  for  the 
ftrst  time  what  was  to  become  Poland's  na- 
tional anthem — "Jeszcze  Polska  nle  Zglnela" 
and  print  the  words  and  music  In  a  beautiful 
folio  .  .  .  Here  was  a  Pole  who  was  to  start 
work  on  the  first  PolUh  English  dictionary 
.  .  .  Here  was  a  Pole  whose  enthusiasm  and 
hope  for  a  better  tomorrow  In  America  never 
faltered  .  .  .  Here  was  a  Pole  who  was  to  be- 
come Intimate  with  such  American  poetjs 
as  Longfellow,  Whlttler.  Here  was  a  Pole 
who  volunteered  to  fight  for  IlUnois  in  the 
ClvU  War  In  spite  of  an  almost  blind  left 
eye  .  .  .  Here  was  a  Pole  who  saw  his  thirty 
year  translation  of  the  Polish  poets,  manu- 
scripts and  library  go  up  In  smoke  during 
the  Chicago  Fire.  Yet  he  did  not  despair 
but  determinedly  started  all  over  again! 

Fortune  did  not  smile  on  Paul  Sobolpwski. 
He  lost  his  first  wife  and  his  second  marriage 
was  not  a  happy  one.  Yet  in  Belvidere.  Illi- 
nois, where  he  became  known  as  a  Latin 
Farmer,  his  personality  and  Interest  made 
him  a  local  Diogenes  and  Plutarch  rolled  In 
one!  He  became  a  champion  of  many  causes 
and  a  faddist  of  sorts.  He  strongly  objected 
to  men  shaving,  claiming  Its  was  injuriotis 
to  the  health  and  the  cause  of  tuberculosis 
and  other  ailments.  He  became  a  phreno- 
logist and  lectured  widely  on  thi'--  !.ubjpct 
turning  over  the  proceeds  to  the  Cull  War 
widows  and  orphans. 

When  Pawel  Sobolewski  finaliv  ..imp  to 
Chicago  In  1867  the  Polonia  here  perhaps 
numbered  no  more  than  a  2.000  soul.';.  As  the 
Polish  Immigrants  began  to  arrive  it  was 
Sobolewski,  well  versed  in  all  ways  American, 
who  aided  and  led  many  of  them  over  the 
hurdles  of  adjustment.  And  when  PoIonla 
became  an  entity  It  was  Pawel  Sobolewski 
who  was  to  lead  It  to  cultural  achievements. 
It  was  his  enthusiasm  that  fathered  the  first 
Polish  theatre  by  the  Gmlna  Polska  In  Chi- 
cago writing  the  Prologue  for  its  inatigural 
performance  of  February  12,  1873.  For  the 
second  performance  of  February  23.  Sobolew- 
ski had  translated  and  adapted  an  English 
play. 

The  next  ten  years  were  to  mark  a  Polish 
Renaissance  for  both  Sobolewski  and  Chicago 
Polonia.  His  modest  one  room  habitat  at  68 
West  Randolph  Street  became  a  mecca  for 
all  the  nostalgic  Poles,  young  and  old  alike. 
It  was  here  In  1881  that  he  fihally  put  to- 
gether his  anthology  of  Polish  poetry  which 
was  to  become  the  most  ambitious  Polish 
American  publication  of  Its  time.  This 
superb  volume  of  nearly  500  pages  titled 
"Poets  and  Poetry  of  Poland."  beautifully 
Illustrated  with  stieel  engravings  was  to  give 
Sobolewski  a  measure  of  fame  which  U- 
lumined  his  sunset  years.  The  first  edition, 
now  a  rare  collectors'  Item,  was  a  modest  suc- 
cess. The  second  edition  put  Sobolewski  back 
In  debt  which  plagued  him  to  his  dying  hour. 
Yet  the  motivating  force  behind  this  book 
was,  as  Sobolewski  described  It  in  a  letter  to 
Poland:  "Podwyzszenle  Polskiej  Narodowosci 
w  oplnjl  Anglo-Sakson6w  1  Anglo-Amery- 
kan6w." 

Yes,  this  bearded  Polonlan  patriarch  with 
bis  ever  present  cane,  was  a  modern  Moses 
trying  to  lead  the  young  Polonia  Into  the 
promised  land  of  American  acceptance. 

One  final  moment  of  glory  was  to  enshrine 
Sobolewski  before  his  last  hours.  The  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Siege  of  Vienna  gave  Chi- 
cago Polonia  an  opportunity  of  showing  Its 
newly  estabUshed  entity  with  an  Impressive 
march  and  parade. 

There  arrived  lor  the  occasion  the  newly 


risen  star  of  the  American  stage,  Helena 
Modjeeka  and  her  husband  Count  Bodzenta 
CJhlapowskL  Came  other  patriots  from  the 
days  erf  the  Uprising  of  1831  and  1863  . 
Matching  the  distinguished  out-of-towner? 
were  several  local  Chicago  Polonlans  like  Jan 
Barzynskl,  Edwar-d  WUkoszewski,  Stanlslaw 
Kociemskl,  Antonl  Mallek,  Ignacy  Wendzin- 
skl,  Wladyslaw  Hynelwlcz.  Leading  this  rep- 
resentative group  on  horseback  as  Grand 
Marshall  was  the  colorful  Captain  Pioir 
Kiolbassa.  Actually  this  march  was  a  mani- 
festation that  Chicago's  Polonia  had  come 
of  age  .  .  .  Occupying  a  place  of  honor  wa,-; 
Pawel  Sobolewski  the  "14  year  old  pow- 
Etaniec"  who  had  lived  to  see  the  King 
Spirit — Kr61  Duch  personified  by  this  dis- 
tinguished assemblage! 

For  the  occasion  Paul  Sobolewski  wa*  to 
publish  his  final  booklet  honoring  Jan  Sobie- 
ski,  the  hero  of  Vienna.  It  was  published  bv 
"Gazeta  Polska"  of  Chicago  complete  with  .i 
final  steel  engraving  of  Sobleski. 

The  days  were  now  numbered  for  Pa  we: 
Sobolewski.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  began 
to  take  its  effect.  Suffering  Inwardly  Sob(>- 
lewskl  stUl  managed  to  maintain  a  cheerful 
mien.  Friends  managed  to  get  him  to  a  ho.=  - 
pital  but  not  for  long  for  he  pleaded  to  be 
brought  back  to  his  four  walls  lined  with  his 
beloved  books.  At  last — ui>on  returning  he 
exclaimed.  "This  Is  heaven!" 

On  May  30,  1884.  at  12:30  In  the  morning 
the  frail  and  emaciated  body  of  Paul  Sobo- 
lewski could  no  longer  sustain  the  "King 
Spirit"  that  animated  him  and  it  was  re- 
leased to  go  forth  to  find  the  body  of  some 
other  worthy  Pole  ... 

We  who  have  gathered  here  tod.iy  eighty 
two  years  later  do  so  out  of  a  deep  feeling 
and  an  Inner  conviction  that  someone  m 
Polonia  must  honor  Its  great  spirits,  Mu.h 
too  many  years  have  past  for  this  Polish 
spirit  to  have  lain  In  an  vuimarked  grave 
Perhaps  It  was  because  Sobolewski's  spirit 
once  released,  could  not  find  another  kind- 
red human  forn-.  and  as  a  result  h^.u  to  di- 
vest Itself  by  bits. 

I  think  a  generous  measure  has  found  i;? 
way  into  the  heart  and  soul  of  Dr.  Edward  '.' 
Rozanskl.  your  Indefatigable  Chairman  of 
the  "Sobolewski  In  Memorlam"  proceeding!^ 
I  think  too,  that  many  of  you  who  have 
come  to  the  good  doctor's  aid  have  also  been 
touched  by  this  exiled  spirit  that  had  to 
wander  the  earth  because  it  had  no  name, 
no  marker  to  whence  it  could  return. 

Today  you  have  made  it  possible  for  Sobo- 
lewski's spirit  to  come  home  to  rest. 

Henceforth  on  this  bit  of  hallowed  ground 
in  Graceland  Cemetery  will  become  known 
as  the  Sobolewski  Shrine — a  Shrine  to  whicn 
Polonian  Pilgrims  will  come  to  renew  their 
faith  as  Poles  and  Americans  alike. 


Hawaii's  School  Dropout  Rate  Lowest  in 
Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Speaker,  so- 
ciologists   point    out    that    immigrant 
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groups  In  America,  because  of  their  own 
lack  of  education,  tend  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  their  children. 
That  this  sociological  phenomenon  has 
had  a  desirable  Influence  on  Hawaii's 
youngsters  Is  evidenced  by  the  results  of 
a  recent  survey  of  school  dropouts. 

National  surveys  of  dropouts  in  all  the 
States  showed  that  Hawaii  has  had  the 
least  nimiber  of  students  dropping  out 
of  its  schools.  For  example,  during  the 
1964-65  school  year  only  2.6  percent  of 
youngsters  in  island  high  schools  dropped 
out.  But  culturally  influenced  motiva- 
tion does  not  teU  the  whole  story.  Mr. 
Wah  Jim  Lee,  program  specialist  for  Ha- 
waii's Department  of  Education,  ex- 
plained other  factors  that  discourage 
dropouts  In  the  Island  State.  He  also 
listed  the  many  educational  programs 
and  community  resources  that  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  problem  student  from 
becoming  a  dropout.  Indeed.  Hawaii's 
low  droixjut  rate  is  a  testimony  to  all 
who  have  played  a  part  In  keeping  Ha- 
waii's children  in  school. 

The  news  that  Hawaii  has  the  least 
number  of  dropouts  In  the  Nation  was 
the  subject  of  a  news  article  in  the  Sun- 
day Star-Bulletin  ft  Advertiser.    I  sub- 
mit the  September  11.  1966.  article  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
HAWAn  Boasts  NATiours  Ptwest  DBOPOtrrs 
(By  Laurel  Murphy) 
Hawaii  haa  fewer  scbool  dropouts  than  any 
other  Btate.   according   to   the   most  recent 
•urreyB. 

On  the  average,  the  nation's  schcxjls  are 
able  to  keep  only  about  70  of  every  100 
student*  through  four  years  of  high  school. 
But  Hawaii  keeps  about  »0  of  every  100, 
and  the  percentage  appears  to  be  going  up. 
In  1004-66.  the  test  scbool  year  for  which 
figures  are  avalUble.  only  2.6  per  cent  of  the 
youngsters  In  Island  high  schools  quit. 

President  Johnson  baa  announced  a  na- 
tloDWld*  stay-ln-Bchool  campaign  in  the 
hope  of  keeping  some  900.000  youngsters  in 
class  so  they  will  not  be  added  to  the  three 
mllUon  laborers  between  16  and  34  who  have 
passed  up  the  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion— and  therefore  will  earn  less  money 
tliroughout  their  lives. 

Tbe  average  high  school  graduate  earns  16 
per  cent  more  than  the  average  dropout. 

Fifteen  out  at  every  100  dropouts  between 
tbe  ages  of  18  and  21  are  unemployed,  but 
only  aboat  eight  ot  every  100  graduates  of 
that  age  are  out  of  work. 

"It's  not  a  pressing  problem  here."  said 
Wab  Jim  Les.  program  specialist  for  the 
Department  o€  Sducatlon.  of  high  scbool 
drc^Kivuts, 

Tbere  ars  three  reasons  why  Island 
students  show  an  exceptional  Interest  In 
Btaylng  In  school,  Lee  said : 

Island  students  are  highly  motivated  by 
their  parents  and  their  cultural  background 
to  get  an  education,  '"nie  tr&dltlonal 
Oriental  concept  Is  to  pursue  higher  educa- 
tion If  possible,"  Lee  said. 

Tliere  Is  a  tack  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  unskilled  and  untrained  laborers 
here.  "This  la  largely  a  service-oriented 
community,"  Lee  said.  "There's  not  much 
opportunity  for  an  iinemployed  youngster 
here.  Many  of  thsm.  by  necessity,  are 
motivated  to  go  on  to  teebnlcal  training." 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Center  In  the 
State  Enq>Ioymsnt  Ssrvtoe  has  offlclals  who 
talk  «•  yowtte  applylBg  for  jobs  and  try  to 
persuade  them  to  return  to  school. 

Often,  Xb»  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Belatlons  will  ooUecC  a  group  at  un- 
■kiUad  youtiM  and  tbe  Department  at  Edu- 
cation win  creat*  a  special  free  technical 
Ualnlng  progeWBX  tor  them. 
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Now  that  the  State  Legislatiu'e  has  passed 
a  law  milking  education  compulsory  until 
the  age  of  18,  effective  Sept.  1.  more  I.sland 
students  probably  will  finish  high  school. 

But  the  Department  of  Education  Is  going 
one  step  further  to  make  sure  that  the  po- 
tential dropouts  who  cant  quit  because  of 
the  new  law  are  h.ippy  with  their  compulsory 
education. 

Here  are  some  of  the  educational  programs 
designed  to  help  the  problem  studei.t  and 
potential  dropout  with  the  subtle,  personal 
troubles  which  often  make  him  leave  school ; 
Under  Tiile  I  of  the  Elementary-Secondary 
Education  Act.  Island  schools  liave  been 
holding  fifld  trips  and  enrichment  programs 
aimed  at  k?epin!^  the  culturally  and  educa- 
tionally deprived  child  interested  in  school. 
The  idea  is  to  get  him  interested  in  school 
before  he  reaches  hlch  school  and  wants  to 
drop  out  becau.se  of  lack  of  inU'rest. 

School  guidance  counselors  Identify  prob- 
lem students  and  work  with  them  to  solve 
family  p.-oblems  and  personality  difficulties. 
S()ecial  motivation  clrusses  of  a  do/cn  stu- 
denus  each  axe  held  In  five  Island  high 
schools— Kaimukl,  Farrinpton,  Castle.  Kauai 
and  Baldwin — for  youngsters  doing  poorly 
in  school.  They  are  Riven  special  attention 
in  these  classes  and  teachers  work  to  en- 
courage students  to  remain  in  school. 

In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pr<v)gram, 
youngsters  w.th  financial  problem.s  are  given 
Jobs  in  school.  With  extra  money,  these  stu- 
dents are  less  likely  to  quit  school  for  finan- 
cial reasons. 

Special  cl.i.-ses  are  held  for  emotionally 
handicapped  children,  and  speech  and  hear- 
ing services  are  provided  to  rid  the  young- 
ster of  disabilities  which  niay  cause  him  to 
leave  school  because  of  embarassment. 

Psychological  testing  services  help  Identify 
a  potential  dropout  so  counselors  may  begin 
helping  him. 


tions  on  Church  and  church-school  property, 
and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  movement  underway  to 
remove  Chaplains  from  our  Armed  Forces; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  Association,  assembled  in 
Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey,  for  its  20th  An- 
nual Convention,  does  here  and  now  solemnly 
deplore  this  trend  toward  the  secularization 
of  our  national,  civic  and  governmental  life. 

And.  we  would  proclaim  for  the  public 
record  our  knowledge  of  the  invaluable  serv- 
ice of  the  Chaplains'  Corps  in  its  ministry 
to  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  peace  and  in 
war. 

And.  finally  we  would  ur£;e  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  members  of 
Congress  to  be  alert  to  any  efforts  to  under- 
mine the  privileged  position  of  our  Chap- 
lains in  the  Armed  Services  in  the  recogni- 
tion that  their  presence  in  camp  and  in  corn- 
bat  Is  vital  not  only  to  the  morale  of  our 
fighting  man  but  also  to  their  moral  stand- 
ards and  religious  convictions. 

Whereas,  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  local 
expression  of  the  world-wide  war  against 
Communist  aggression,  and. 

Whereas,  the  constant  criticism  by  Con- 
gre.ssional  leadership  is  an  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  Commuinst  conspiracy; 

Tlierefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  Association,  assembled  in 
Its  20th  Annual  Convention  does  hereby  ex- 
press Its  wholehearted  approval  and  support 
of  our  nation's  determination  In  the  free 
world's  struggle  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all 
people,  and; 

Funher  be  It  resolved  that  we  support  the 
President  in  these  trying  days  in  his  resolve 
to  turn  back  the  Communist  encroachment 
throughout  the  world. 


Worship  in  Wartime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VTRCrNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26. 1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  Association  had  its 
20th  reunion  in  Atlantic  City.  N.J..  this 
Slimmer,  at  which  time  it  adopted  a  num- 
ber of  resolutiOTis. 

This  association,  as  I  underetand  It. 
comprises  veterans  and  active  troopers 
of  the  82d  Airborne,  which  division  con- 
tinues to  give  notable  service  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile,  in  view  of  the 
record  of  this  fine  division,  therefore,  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  two 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division. 
The  first,  which  impressed  me  particu- 
larly, testifies  to  the  service  of  the  Chap- 
lain Corps.  The  second  represents  de- 
termined support  of  the  effort  of  our 
men  in  Vietnam. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Whereas.  It  Is  increasingly  evident  that 
there  is  a  concerted  campaign  to  take  the 
Image  of  God  out  of  tbe  public  life  of  our 
nation,  and 

Whereas,  this  has  been  accomplished  In 
the  first  Instance  by  the  elimination  of  all 
prayers  and  references  to  God  In  our  public 
scbool  system,  and 

Whereas,  an  avowed  atheist  Is  now  leading 
a  cotirt  fight  to  end  all  property  tax  exemp- 


Honsewife  Fightin'  Mad  on  Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
IProm  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  Sept. 
28,  1966] 

Housewife  Fightin'  Mad  on  Inflation 
(By  John  Cunnlff) 

New  York. — The  fine  drizzle  ot  Inflation 
that  dampened  the  outlook  of  economic  fore- 
casters earlier  this  year  h.is  now  become  a 
steady  rain.  Everyone  is  wet.  consumer  and 
manufacturer,  worker  and  employer. 

Most  Importantly,  housewives  now  have 
been  caught  In  the  downpour  longer  than 
nearly  any  other  group — mainly  because  food 
prices  have  been  at  the  head  of  this  Infla- 
tion— and  everyone  knows  a  wet  housewife 
la  an  angry  one. 

No  consolidation,  either  to  learn  that  the 
big  manufacturers  of  our  basic  products  are 
now  having  the  same  problem,  for  they  might 
resolve  their  costs  in  higher  consumer  prices. 

BASIC    ISSUE 

Inflation  now  has  become  a  basic  Issue  In 
almost  every  home,  the  White  House  in- 
cluded. 

So  all-pervading  la  It  that  seldom  can  you 
consider  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  disturbing  as 
It  is.  without  also  considering  the  inflation- 
ary impact  at  home  of  otir  heavy  military 
spending. 

Military,  government,  consumer,  business 
and  labor  have  been  competing  hard  for  the 
nation's  available  goods  and  services.    And 
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in  some  Instances,  the  rising  co-si  of  certain 
products  Is  a  reflection  of  thl.s. 

The  cost-of-living  index  shows  these 
higher  prices  concentrated  In  an  area  dis- 
turbing to  householders.  In  food  for  exam- 
ple, in  items  such  as  milk,  bread,  eggs  and 
bacon.  Tlie  houswife  remembers  she  had 
been  told  food  prices  would  drop.  She  Is 
angry. 

BILLS    GO    UP 

Moreover,  vacations  cost  more  this  yi-.ir 
and  medical  bills  went  way  up  Back-to- 
sehool  clothes  coht  more  in  some  areas  than 
they  did  during  the  summer  .^nd  compared 
with  a  year  ago  cloilnng  wa.s  up  siib.';l.'in- 
tlally. 

All  this  is  causing  a  few  arguments  around 
the  kitchen  table  after  the  kids  are  in  bed 
The  conclusion  often  is  this;  "We  need  more 
money."  Tlius,  more  pressure  Is  generated 
on  upcoming  labor  talk.";  And  look  at  what  .-^ 
ahead: 

In  October  alone,  coiuraci.s  expire  at  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co,  (80,000  workers).  Westing- 
house  (55.000)  and  Bell  Telephone  (91.300i, 
In  January  the  garment  workers'  contract 
expires  (81.000)  and  In  March  the  te.imstei^ 
(340,000). 

HEAT    ALREADY    ON 

Auto  labor  contracts  don  i  come  up  lor 
renewal  for  a  year,  but  the  heat  already  is  on 

In  many  areas  of  the  economy,  there  is 
a  dearth  of  credit  avaUable  and  the  goods 
aren't  always  there  either.  Neither  are  the 
guldeposta  present  to  restrain  wages  and 
prices.    But  demand  seems  to  be  present. 

In  theory,  nothing  now  can  stop  labor 
from  demanding  a  wage  Increase  and  busi- 
ness from  seeking  a  price  rise.  And,  In  trip- 
action  fashion,  one  frequently  sets  off  the 
other.     Note : 

After  the  auto  manufacturers  raised  prices. 
Walter  Reuther.  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  Immediately  termed  them  Inflation- 
ary. If  not  retracted,  he  warned,  his  union 
would  strive  for  higher  wages  and  benefits 

ECONOMIC    PIE 

A  housewife  knows  that  unless  more  In- 
gredients go  into  the  pie  she  can't  make  it 
bigger  and  keep  the  flavor  and  texture.  If 
productivity  doesn't  rise — through  more  effi- 
ciency, more  refined  technology,  harder 
work — the  economic  pie  doesn't  grow. 

If  the  pie  doesn't  grow,  then,  the  only 
way  to  get  a  bigger  slice  Is  to  have  someone 
else  take  less.  If  everyone  wants  a  bigger 
piece,  it  becomes  impossible.  You  have  to 
cheat.  You  water  the  Ingredients.  You 
make  it  look  bigger,  puff  it  up — inflate  it. 


Fine  Proposes  "Bank  for  Urban  Renewal 
and  Development"  Instead  of  "Demon- 
stration Cities"  Power  Grab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27, 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  develop  our 
cities  without  Federal  social  coercion. 
My  proposal  is  a  "Bank  for  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Development"  to  operate  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

What  I  dislike  about  the  administra- 
tion's urban  legislation,  specifically  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  is  that  It  Is 
nothing  but  a  vehicle  of  Federal  control. 


It  sets  up  no  new  programs,  but  merely 
ties  old  ones  together  into  a  vehicle  for 
control  aimed  at  Imposing  Federal  social 
standards  on  our  cities.  ThLs  I  am 
against.  I  want  to  give  cltie.s  cairotj;, 
bwt  not  ones  with  fishhooks. 

The  money  promised  by  dcmon.'^U'a- 
tion  cities  Is  not  going  to  do  a  job  $96 
billion  has  not  done  In  the  last  10  years 
This  is  the  sum  cited  by  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF.  'We  need  a  new  approach.  And  we 
do  not  need  rampant  Federal  control, 
tuaded  by  L,B.J.'s  proposed  "commissar 
expediters"  who  are  to  be  sent  into  each 
city.  My  proposal  does  not  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  socioloeical 
.'^addle.  yet  I  believe  it  would  help  the 
cities  to  mobilize  their  own  resouicos  far 
better  than  the  administration  has  to 
date. 

I  am  proposing  a  Bank  for  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Development.  It  would  be 
set  up  within  HUD,  its  Board  of  Directors 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  The  bank 
would  have  three  principal  functions. 
Succinctly,  they  are:  First,  to  ii-LSTjre 
loans  made  to  public  and  private  cor- 
porations, in  amounts  up  to  $50  million 
per  loan,  for  housing  and  transportation 
projects  meeting  the  criteria  of  FHA  loan 
programs  and  Mass  Transit  Act  grants, 
but  under  more  stringent  financial  stand- 
ards of  audit  and  repayment:  second,  to 
make  direct  loans  to  the  same  elipibles, 
such  loans  not  to  exceed  $5  million,  for 
rehabilitation  of  housing  located  "in 
urban  areas  of  extreme  socioeconomic 
tensions  and  pressures";  and  third,  to 
guarantee  mimlclpal  bonds  which  are 
issued  to  finance  projects  or  actl\1ties  for 
which  loans  could  be  insured  or  made 
under  the  first  two  programs. 

I  believe  that  the  Bank  for  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Development  would  help 
America's  cities  without  serving  as  a 
tricky  vehicle  for  rent  supplement  hous- 
ing, scattered-site  public  housing  in  re- 
luctant communities,  and  artificial  de- 
vices to  end  racial  imbalance  in  the 
schools.  Our  cities  need  develoi;)mpnt. 
not  coercion. 


Dutch  Miller's  Career  of  Saving  Lives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  IIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
not  very  many  people  In  this  country 
who  have  made  a  career  of  saving  lives. 
Many  of  us  In  the  political  area  claim  to 
have  sponsored  legislation  which  makes 
for  better  living.  Many  in  most  other 
fields  of  endeavor  lay  similar  claims  with 
respect  to  their  life's  work.  But  the 
unique  and  distinct  service  of  actually 
preserving  life,  the  most  precious  of  all 
things,  Is  reserved  to  a  few.  One  of  these 
few  is  Roy  "Dutch"  Miller  who  will  retire 
In  a  lew  days  after  45  years  in  the  life- 
guard service  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  For  all  but  the  first  6  months 
of  this  long  history  Mr.  Miller  served  as 
chief  lifeguard. 


Some  of  the  history  of  his  outstanding 
career  is  recounted  in  the  following  col- 
umn by  Executive  Sports  Editor  Hank 
Hollinc worth  of  the  Long  Beach  Inde- 
pendent Press-Telegram: 

A    GR^Nn    Sendoff    for    Dvtch    Mn  i  fr 
I  By  Hank  Hollingviorth  i 

Prohnbly  the  biggest  retirement  teHi- 
monial  dinner  in  Long  Beach  sports  history 
will  take  place  October  6  at  the  Elks  Club 
wlien  Roy  (Diitch)  Miller  will  be  honored  by 
his  fellow  lifeg'aards.  former  lifegu;irds  and 
friends 

Dutch  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  the 
year  after  having  served  the  city  of  Loijj: 
Bench  for  45  years,  44'i    as  chief  llfeguitrri 

Committee  chairman  is  John  Peter.son,  the 
aitorney  famed  for  being  a  member  of  St 
Anthony  High's  "Golden  Saints"  brickfield 
all  of  whom  went  together  to  star  at  CU 
Other  members  of  that  great  backfield  were 
Dean  O'Hare,  Johnny  Olszewski  and  Billy 
Mais. 

At  least  700  lifeguards  have  scr\ed  under 
Dutch's  command,  and  the  figure  indeed  Is 
conservative.  You  can  expect  a  majority  of 
them  to  be  on  hand  October  6, 

Dutch's  charges  could  read  like  a  "Who's 
Who"  Of  sports.  To  give  you  an  idea,  here's 
a  partial  list  of  football  players  who  have 
performed  on  the  beach  under  Miller's  di- 
rection: 

Barney  .^rtman.  Stanford  ail-American  ai.d 
with  the  NY,  Giants,  John  Arnold,  Oregon: 
Bill  Bland,  8t,  Mary's;  Bob  Blackman,  noted 
Dartmo\ith  head  coach;  Don  Berberet, 
Loyola;  Roy  (Bullet)  Baker.  USC  and  N  Y, 
Giants;  Dick  Bowdey,  Santa  Barbara 

Jim  Contratto,  USC;  Merle  Decker,  Brig- 
ham  Young;  Scotty  Deeds,  L.A.  State  athletic 
director;  Hank  Ennen,  UCLA;  John  Glaab 
Notre  Dame;  Dick  Home,  Oregon. 

Bill  Jessup,  USC  and  SF.  49erB;  Paul  Jolm- 
son,  USC;  Jim  Lawson,  Stanford  all -America: 
Jim  Llneberger,  coUeaglate  referee;  Ferron 
Losee.  president,  Dixie  College,  Utah;  Jim 
Harris.  Oregon;  Bon  Miller,  USC 

Dean  O'Hare,  Cal;  John  Olszewski,  Cal  all- 
America  and  the  pro  Cardinals.  Redskins: 
Robert  Puccl,  USC;  Floyd  Rhea,  Oregon  and 
Harbor  College  coach;  John  Peterson,  Cal: 
George  Sherwood,  St.  Joseph  and  Waehlngton 
Redskins;  Selwyn  Yancy.  USC  and  Harbrw 
College  athletic  director. 

Former  lifeguards  outside  the  football  field 
include  Bob  Bailey,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates: 
V'ern  Stevens,  former  major  league  baseball 
star;  Bob  Morrison,  who  is  the  brother  of 
famed  actor  John  Wayne;  John  Cheves.  now 
star  of  the  national  champion  wheelchair 
LB.  Flying  Wheels  basketball  team;  Paul 
Hcrron,  Al  Lauderback  and  Jim  Stevenson, 
all-America  swimmer;  Joe  White.  USC 
basketball,  and  Horace  Graef,  LB,  and  Seattle 
b:\sketball. 

Many,  many  more  names  could  be  In- 
cluded, but  space  does  have  Its  limitations 

As  committee  chairman,  Peterson  remarks 
thusly:  "It  is  with  mlsed  emotions  that  we're 
holding  Cap  Miller's  testimonial  banquet  .  ,  , 
mixed  emotions  in  that  we  are  honored  to 
be  able  to  serve  on  a  committee  to  give  euch 
a  great  g^iy  an  honor  and  evening  he  will 
never  forget.  Yet,  we  are  sorry  to  see  an  era 
in  the  pages  of  tbe  history  of  the  beach  In 
Long  Beach  drawing  to  an  end. 

"For  many  of  us.  It  was  his  good  natured 
slap  on  the  back  or  a  sound  chewlng-out  by 
Cap  that  started  us  on  our  way," 

As  for  the  "good  natured  slip  on  the  back 
or  a  sound  cbewlng-out"  by  old  Dutch.  Jim 
Llneberger,  an  outstanding  AAWU  ofBclal  and 
one  of  Miller's  boys,  has  thle  to  say: 

"All  the  lifeguards  have  something  to  re- 
member Dutch  MUler  by.  Little  things,  may- 
be, but  big  In  each  individual's  Ufe.  Be 
helped  one  man  out,  then  he  helped  an- 
other ...  In  little  ways. 

"His  lifeguards  will  remember  the  times 
he  caught  them  playing  cards  on  the  4th  of 
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July  ...  or  the  TieU'  he  gmve  them  for  run- 
ning «  'Surfer's  Wagon'  at  the  Lakewood 
Country  Club  Lifeguard  Dance  and  giving 
so  many  cut-rate  drinks  away  to  the  gang 
that  'you  hurt  the  bar  business.' 

"Or  the  time  the  fireman  was  telling  Dutch 
that  the  victim  he  was  working  upon  was 
dead  because  his  eyes  had  a  'glassy  stare.' 
and  Cap  said,  'no,  he  Isn't,  he's  alive.'  Then 
he  reached  down  to  examine  the  eye  and  out 
popped  the  victim's  glass  eye. 

"Or  the  time  Cap  and  Tubby  Coleman 
were  patrolling  the  beach  In  the  old  Ford, 
stopped  at  Coronado,  the  guard  was  asleep, 
so  Cap  blew  his  whistle,  the  guard  thinking 
there  was  trouble,  got  up,  raced  out  and  ran 
right  into  the  car." 

Lineberger  considers  himself  a  neophyte 
because  he  spent  only  26  years  on  the  boach 
.  .  .  yet  he  still  remains  on  the  beach  at 
12th  place. 

The  Miller  fete  looms  so  large  that  the  great 
Duke  Kahanamoku  is  considering  attending. 

In  conclusion,  Peterson  Informs:  "Cap  In- 
stituted the  preeent  ocean  methods  of  life- 
saving  many  years  ago.  and  all  other  beaches 
followed  suit.  Dutch  also  was  instrumental 
In  outfitting  and  sponsoring  two  Junior  base- 
ball teams  from,  the  proceeds  of  the  annual 
Lifeguard  Dance  since  the  early  1940's." 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  Oct.  6  event 
should  be  the  greatest  sports  testimoni;U 
In  Long  Beach  annals.  For  further  Infor- 
mation and  the  classic  event,  contact  Peter- 
soa  (436-5203),  at  Suite  I,  Ocean  Center 
Bldg.,  110  W.  Ocean  Blvd. 

Dutch  Miller  deserves  a  grand  sendofT, 
even  though  he  reprunanded  some  of  his 
boys  for  playing  cards  on  July  4.  The  kids 
Just  thought  Independence  Day  was  to  be 
taken  llteraUy. 

I  know  my  colleasrues  will  join  me  in 
expressing  appreciation  to  Mr.  Miller  for 
his  accomplishments  and  in  wishing  him 
health,  happiness,  and  enjoyment  dur- 
ing his  retirement  years. 


What  Is  Conmnnism? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  ifissouai 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1966 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  from  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict of  Mlssotirl  Is  a  teenager  with  an 
imusiml  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Don  re- 
cently while  he  was  In  Washington,  D.C., 
with  his  father,  and  would  like  to  insert 
In  the  CoNCREssioMAL  Rkcord  one  of 
Don's  ^ssays  on  a  subject  of  growing  con- 
cern to  the  world. 

I  commend  to  each  of  my  colleagues 
Don  Williams'  approach  to  communism : 
What  Is  Commttwism? 

(By  Don  WlUlams.  of  St.  Charles,  Mo  ) 

How  many  people  really  know  the  meaning 
of  this  term.  Communism?  Most  often  when 
a  person  hears  the  word.  Communism,  he 
thinks  at  Vietnam.  Red  China,  or  the  U.S.S.R., 
but  does  be  really  know  what  it  means? 

Webster  defines  Oocnmunlsm  as  the  theory 
of  ownersblp  and  operation — government 
control,  r»ttaer  than  prtrate.  For  example. 
In  Anterica  a  fanner  owns  and  operates  his 
farm,  but  under  Communism  he  doesn't 
owm  tbe  farm;  the  goTemment  does,  and 
(ires  him  Just  enough  to  live  on. 


However,  this  form  of  government  Is  no 
longer  a  theory:  it  Is  frtct.  The  largest  coun- 
try on  earth  Is  governed  by  Communism,  and 
now  the  Coramunlsts  want  Southeast  Asia. 
If  we  give  them  this  territory,  will  they  stop 
there?  No!  The  Communist  aggression  will 
spread  t.'iroughout  all  Asia,  wlilch  Is  the 
largest  continent  on  earth  rvnd  has  a  popu- 
lation of  1.600.000.000  people!  Tlien  will 
they  stop?  The  ans-Aer  again  i.s  no!  Com- 
munism would  be  spread  ;n  all  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  tlien  the  world'  If  tl'.e  Com- 
munists were  to  take  over  the  United  States, 
anyone  wiio  did  not  believe  in  that  form  of 
government,  would  be  killed. 

So.  think  about  tills  Just  a  moment,  and 
you  too,  will  agree  tfiat  our  government's 
policy  in  Vietnam  is  the  best  way  to  stop 
Communist  aggression. 


Postal  Clerk  Day  in  Passaic 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OP    NSrW    Jf.RSEt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27.  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
vei-y  pleased  that  Mayor  Paul  G  DeMuro 
has  declared  October  1.  1966,  as  Postal 
Clerk  Day  in  Passaic,  N.J.  In  his  proc- 
lamation, the  mayor  refers  with  justi- 
fication to  the  fine  work  of  local  1270  of 
the  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
AFLr-CIO 

Local  1270  v.as  reorganized  in  March 
of  1961.  when  it  nurL;ed  with  Branch  630, 
United  National  Association  of  Post  Of- 
fice Craft.smen.  Edward  J.  Shanley  of 
brancii  630  was  the  first  president  of  the 
reorganized  postal  union.  Charles  G. 
Ponetta.  now  serving  his  third  term  as 
president,  was  vice  president.  Local 
1270  is  the  exclusive  representative  of 
clerks,  mail  handlers  and  the  mainte- 
nance service,  with  members  employed 
at  the  main  post  office.  Park  and  Dundee 
stations  and  the  Popular  Club  unit  in 
Passaic  and  the  new  branch  office  In 
Wallington. 

The  mayor's  proclamation  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Postal  Clerk  of  the  United 
Suites  Postal  Service,  performs  variuus  duties 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  requiring  tlie 
employment  of  skilled  personnel;   and 

Where.is.  tiie  Postal  Clerk,  a  skilled  tech- 
nician, as  a  representative  of  the  Pcetal  Serv- 
ice, when  called  iijxin.  maintains  pleas.mt 
and  effect ive  public  relations  with  patrons 
and  others  requiring  a  general  familiarity 
with  postal  laws,  regvilatlons,  and  procedures 
commonly  used:  and 

Whereas,  Postal  Clerk.s,  employed  at  the 
Passaic  Post  GfTice.  by  tl.eir  devution,  loyalty 
and  integrity  for  the  Postal  Service,  have 
earned  the  respect  and  admirtition  of  all 
citizens  of  Passaic:  and 

Whereas.  Local  1270.  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks,  APL~CIO.  .serving  the  Passaic 
Poet  Office  .or  over  40  years,  will  hold  their 
annual  dinner-dance  on  October  1.  1966: 

Now,  tlierefore.  I.  Paul  O  De  Muro,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Passaic.  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim  October  1.  1966,  as  Postal  Clerk  Day 
in  Pas.saic.  New  Jersey,  and  call  upon  all  citi- 
zens of  the  city  to  Join  In  observance  of  this 
day  and  do  further  commend  all  postal  em- 
ployes In  Passaic  for  their  dedicated  service. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  thereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
City  of  Passaic  to  be  affixed  tliis  Twenty-First 


Day  of  September,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty-Six 
and  of  the  City  of  Passaic  the  Ninety-Third. 
Paul  G.  DeMuro,  Mayij'-. 


The  Goldberg  Peace  Bid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  speech  of  Mr.  Arthur  Goldber*-:, 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
21st  General  Assembly  in  New  York,  was 
an  encouraging  expression  of  the  Amer- 
ican desire  to  end  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  bring  permanent  peace  to 
ttubulent  southeast  Asia. 

All  nations  and  individuals  Interested 
in  peace  should  welcome  this  newest 
American  initiative,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  concerning: 
Mr.  Goldberg's  speech  that  appeared  in 
the  September  24,  1966,  edition  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette: 

The  Goldbehc  Peace  Bid 

If  there  is  an  inclination  In  H.inoi  or 
among  United  Nations  members  to  seek 
peace  in  Viet  N.om,  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg of  the  United  States  has  provided  the 
basis  for  energetic  new  efforts  to  resolve  tlie 
conflict.  In  his  speech  before  the  UN  Gen- 
eral As.sembly,  the  chief  U.S.  delegate  pre- 
sented what  is  perhaps  the  most  conciliatory 
and  the  most  flexible  expression  of  the  Amer- 
ican position  to  date. 

Obviously  responding  to  the  appeals  for 
peace  by  UN  Secretary  General  U  Thant  and 
by  Pope  Paul,  Mr.  Goldberg  offered  a  state- 
ment of  US.  alms  couched  in  terms  cal- 
culated to  show  our  own  desire  for  peace. 
The  United  States,  the  ambassador  declared, 
is  not  engaged  in  a  "holy  war"  against  Com- 
munism: does  not  seek  to  establish  an  Amer- 
ican presence  or  permanent  military  bases  In 
Viet  Nam,  or  an  American  alignment  with 
South  Viet  Nam,  or  an  American  empire  or 
"sphere  of  influence"  in  Asia;  does  not  seek 
the  unconditional  stirrender  or  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  North  Viet  Nam;  does  not 
seek  to  Injure  China  or  threaten  any  of  its 
legitimate  interests. 

As  evidence  of  American  willingness  to  Im- 
plement such  aims,  Mr.  Goldberg  said  the 
U.S.  is  ready  to  negotiate  a  settlenient  based 
on  strict  observance  of  the  1954  and  1962 
Geneva  agreements;  Is  ready  to  leave  the 
unification  of  Viet  Nam  to  the  "free  choice" 
of  the  people  of  both  areas  and  to  accept  tlie 
results;  would  not  exclude  "any  segment  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  from  peaceful 
participation  in  their  country's  future  (aa 
indirect  reference  to  the  Viet  Cong). 

The  most  explicit  new  initiative  for  peace 
In  the  Goldberg  speech  was  his  statement 
that  the  U.S.  is  prepared  to  cease  all  bomb- 
ing of  North  Viet  Nam  oij  being  assured 
privately  or  otherwise  that  this  step  "will 
be  answered  promptly  by  a  corresponding 
and  appropriate  de-escalation  on  the  other 
side."  Mr.  Goldberg  Indicated  that,  If  North 
Viet  Nam  would  agree  to  a  time  schedule 
for  a  phased  withdrawal  from  South  Viet 
Nam  of  all  external  forces — American  and 
North  Vietnamese — the  U.S.  would  allow 
such  a  withdrawal  to  be  supervised  by  UN 
or  other  machinery. 
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The  effect  of  Mr.  Goldberg's  earnest  peace 
message  can  hardly  be  Judged  immediately. 
There  are  undoubtedly  behind-the-scenes 
influences  that  cannot  be  fully  assessed  from 
the  U.S. — for  one  thing,  the  extent  of  Chinas 
belligerent  sway  over  North  Viet  Nam;  for 
another,  the  extent  to  which  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment actually  controls  all  offensive  opera- 
tions in  South  Viet  Nam  (in  addressing  its 
appeal  almost  exclusively  to  Hanoi,  the  U.S. 
did  not  recognize  the  degree  of  decentralized 
guerrilla  operations) ;  and  finally,  the  "credi- 
bility" of  the  U.S.  position.  Though  Ameri- 
cans are  prepared  to  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  their  government's  offer,  this  doesn't  mean 
it  will  be  accepted  without  question  in  Com- 
munist capitals.  (The  U.S.  may  have  for- 
feited some  measure  of  credibility  by  not 
going  along  with  the  Geneva  Accords  provi- 
sion for  elections  in  1956.) 

Regardless  of  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  however,  all  nations  and 
Individuals  Interested  In  peace  should  wel- 
come this  new  move  by  the  U.S.  to  do  Its 
part  to  bring  the  agonizing  and  internation- 
ally unsettling  war  to  an  end. 


Hawaii's  William  K.  H.  Mau  Wins  Award 
of  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  27,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  I  was  a  student  in  college  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  theory  of  so- 
called  awards.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
believed  that  the  theorists  who  opposed 
all  forms  of  awards  were  right.  But 
where  an  award  serves  not  as  an  ex- 
traneous incentive  to  do  good,  but  as  a 
symbol  of  recognition,  no  tlieorist  would 
disapprove  of  such  an  award. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Honolulu 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recently  rec- 
ognized the  contributions  made  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  William  K.  H.  Mau, 
to  the  economy  of  the  youngest  State  in 
our  Union.  The  Award  of  Progress  will 
no  doubt  serve  as  an  Incentive  to  others 
to  emulate  Mr.  Mau.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  the  president  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  M.  L. 
Randolph. 

News  of  the  Award  of  Progress  presen- 
tation appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser, September  8,  1966.  I  submit  the 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Chamber  Award  Presented  to  Mac 

William  K.  H.  Mau.  owner  and  developer 
of  the  Waikikl  Business  Plaza,  has  been 
awarded  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Award  of  Progress. 

The  award  was  made  by  Chamber  Presi- 
dent M.  L.  Randolph  "in  recognition  of  the 
vision  and  confldeiice  represented  by  this  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  Honolulu." 

Tlie  award  Is  made  to  Honolulu  business 
firms  for  noteworthy  contributions  to  the 
community's  future  through  the  improve- 
ment  of   their  establishments. 

Mau  is  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  American  Security  Bank, 
president  and  95  percent  owner  of  Tropical 
Enterprises  Ltd.  that  owns  Cadillac  Apart- 
menta  and  the  Lau  Yee  Chal  restaurant 
which  will  be  rebuilt. 


He  is  a  director  of  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Oo. 
of  Honolulu  Inc..  Hawaiian  Air  Lines,  Chinese 
Cultural  Foundation  of  Hawaii  and  Tsung 
Tstn  Assn. 


Distributive  Edacation:  Training  in 
Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRCINXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26,  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram of  distributive  education,  which 
gives  students  working  experience  in  the 
merchandising  aspects  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  while  they  complete  their 
formal  education  in  our  local  school  sys- 
tems, has  received  continuing  support 
from  the  Congress. 

In  Virginia,  the  program  has  had  wide 
acceptance,  and  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  effort  of  the 
young  people  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  in  public  assemblies  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  program. 

Miss  Helen  Galleher,  who  is  from  my 
home  community  of  Strasburg,  Va,,  \vas 
a  speaker  who  won  honors  at  the  1965- 
66  Distributive  Education  State  Leader- 
ship Conference.  Because  her  remarks 
reflected  to  me  not  only  her  will  to  learn, 
and  her  ability  to  comprehend,  but  also 
her  commitment  to,  and  appreciation  of, 
our  free  enterprise  economy,  I  believe 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  have  sup- 
ported the  program  would  be  interested 
In  the  evidence  of  the  worth  of  the  in- 
vestment, as  shown  by  Miss  Galleher's 
remarks,  which  I  include  herewith: 

I  am  a  DE  student.  I  wear  the  DECV  in- 
signia with  dignltyy  and  with  pride,  for  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Distributive  Educ.-Uion 
Clubs  of  America,  a  national  organization 
which  provides  a  basic  and  necessary  func- 
tion for  our  coTintry.  DECA  develops  the 
business  leaders  of  tomorrow.  I  am  going 
to  center  my  discussion  on  four  basic  ques- 
tions, the  first  of  which  is  .  .  . 

What  Is  Distributive  Education?  Tins  Is 
a  dilTicult  question  to  answer  fully,  yet  con- 
cisely. However,  In  part,  distributive  edu- 
cation is  attending  school  and  holding  a 
responsible  Job,  simultaneously.  It  is  re- 
ceiving cla.'isroom  instruction  in  addition  to 
on-the-job  training  in  the  field  of  market- 
ing and  distribution.  It  is  part  of  a  na- 
tional movement  toward  development  of 
maturity  and  responsibility  in  American 
youth.  But  moreover,  it  Is  a  media  through 
which  we,  as  high  school  students,  learn  to 
be  better  prepared  to  face  the  responsibili- 
ties of  an  adult  world.  It  is,  in  a  sen.se.  a 
"sneak  preview"  of  our  future — our  future  in 
distribution. 

This  brings  us  to  our  next  question.  What 
Is  distribution?  In  essence,  distribution  is 
all  the  channels  through  which  a  product 
travels  between  the  producer  and  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  The  first  thing  that  comes 
to  mind  is,  of  course,  the  retail  or  wholesale 
salesman.  However,  upon  complete  evalua- 
tion, we  find  that  distribution  involves  much 
more  than  the  mere  selling  of  consumer 
goods  on  this  level. 

Consider  the  field  of  advertising.  This 
employs  commercial  artists,  display  men,  in- 


terior decorators,  copywriters,  public  rela- 
tions personnel,  to  mention  only  a  few.  Take 
the  process  of  buying  women's  clothing  from 
a  wholesale  distributor.  This  Involves  fash- 
ion buyers,  co-ordlnators,  professional  mod- 
els, designers,  and  many  many  otiier.-;. 

But  still,  distrlbtition  Is  even  more  than 
this.  It  Is  the  selling  of  Insurance  It  is 
credit  management,  banking,  research,  and 
countless  other  vocatioiis.  Distribution  is 
a  reliable  future. 

We  see  then,  that  one  can  well  make  a 
sticcessftil  living  for  himself,  if  he  has  the 
training.  This  is  the  primary  purp>ose  of 
DEC.^ — to  develop  the  nation's  future  busi- 
ness leaders 

How  does  DE  develop  these  leaders'*  Tlie 
training  of  youth  for  careers  In  the  field  of 
distribution  is  relatively  new  In  educational 
practice.  The  Distributive  Education  Pro- 
gram began  in  Virginia  and  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  In  1937.  In  1945  there 
were  only  503  persons  enrolled  In  DE  pro- 
grams in  Virginia.  Today,  DE  enrollment  in 
this  stale  has  expanded  to  8.000  students  in 
over  200  high  schools  and  two  Junior  col- 
leges. 

Cla.ssroom  curriculum,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  qualified  DE  co-ordlnator,  carries 
one  through  Job  application,  business  eti- 
quette and  effective  store  speech,  to  advertis- 
ing and  display,  salesmanship,  retailers' 
math,  and  other  facets  of  marketing  and 
distribution.  In  addition  to  classrcxim  ac- 
tivities, a  DE  student  gains  valuable  per- 
5-onal  experience  through  on-the-job  Iram- 
liig.  He  receives  the  type  of  training  whlcb 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  him  and  to  the 
establishment  where  he  works. 

What  happens  to  DE  graduates  In  Vir- 
ginia? The  State  Department  of  Education 
wanted  to  know.  In  1964  Richmond  Pro- 
fessional Institute  interviewed  2091  DE  grad- 
uates who  had  been  enrolled  In  79  Virginia 
high  schools  between  the  years  of  1957  and 
1961.  It  was  found  that  63%  felt  that  they 
had  prodigiously  benefited  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  contention  in  our  DE  creed  reads 
as  follows :  . 

"We  believe  that  education  for  distribu- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
in  our  future  economy  In  this  country." 

This  is  not  some  bland,  meaningless  state- 
ment that  we  repeat  because  it  sounds  good, 
or  becau.ie  we  feel  that  DEJCA  must  have  a 
creed.  No.  it  Is  a  principle  In  which  we  be- 
lieve. We  believe  in  the  Importance  of  edu- 
cation. We  believe  that  education  is  essen- 
tial to  the  economic  stability  of  our  country. 

The  survey  shows  that  over  30%  of  th» 
people  interviewed  continued  their  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school.  Half  of  these  stu- 
dents attended  Junior  colleges  or  technical 
schools  of  some  type,  and  18  4 '"i  of  tlua 
number  attended   business  school. 

It  was  also  found  that  61  "r  of  these  grad- 
uates are  still  employed  in  some  aspect  of 
distribution  and  that  over  one-third  of  these 
graduates  are  still  employed  by  the  same 
organization  where  tliey  received  their  higli 
school  co-operative  training.  This  In  it- 
self provides  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Probably  the  most  pleasing  fact  discovered 
through  tins  survey  is  that  only  1' r  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  Interviewed — that's 
21  out  of  the  total  2091— only  I'l  were,  at  tho 
time  of  interview,  unemployed. 

These  are  not  Just  a  lot  of  meaningless 
statistics.  I  realize  that  the  exact  figure* 
which  I  have  cited  will  probably  escape  your 
memory  within  a  matter  of  minutes.  How- 
ever, I  hope  you  will  remember  what  these 
figures  mean.  They  prove  the  merit  of  the 
Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America. 
They  support  the  undeniable  fact  that  DECA, 
In  Virginia,  Is  helping  to  develop  future 
leaders  in  the  expatislve  and  challenging 
field   of   distribution  and  marketing. 
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Hoasiac  Straii{;Ied  bj  Tight  Monej 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 


OF    CAUrOBNIA 


I 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRD,  I  Include  the  the  following: 
[FrtHn  the  Loe  Angeles  Times.  Sept.  25,  1966] 

HOXTSnfO    &r«ANOLED    BT     TIGHT     MONEY — BCT 

COKST«ucTioN    Goes    On    a.s    "Overhanc  ' 

DwnTOLZs 

<By  Arelo  Sederberg.  Times  Su\lf  Writer  i 

Russ  Buttry,  an  employe  in  a  downtown 
Loe  Angeles  print  shop,  recently  decided  he 
needed  a  new  home.  He  had  it  se!ec;ed— a 
bigger  house  on  a  corner  lot  where  he  could 
keep  his  house  trailer. 

He  put  the  home  he  owned  in  .^n.i.heim  -jp 
for  sale  and  the  real  estate  agent  found  a 
buyer.  Almost  immediately.  He  went  into 
escrow  and  signed  the  papers  f  >r  the  new 
bouse. 

Then  something  happened. 

The  buyer  of  Buttrys  house  fuund  he 
couldn't  get  money  for  a  mortg.tge  loan  I".. 
seemed  that  there  simply  was  none  available 
They  decided  to  "go  G.I.."  because  money 
probably  oould  be  raised  with  a  federal  guar- 
antee behind  the  loan  and  also  the  intere-t 
rate  on  the  mortgage  under  the  V.A  proa:ram 
was  only  5^4  percent,  a  bargain  compared 
with  today's  7  percent  to  7V2  percent  'cot.- 
ventlonal"  rate  (If  conventional  money  could 
be  found ) . 

Then  Buttry  discovered  he'd  have  to  pay 
$1,200  In  "ixrtnts,"  about  6  percent  01  the 
mortgage's  face  value,  in  addition  to  a  Si. 200 
real  estate  commission.  The  6  percent  'ee 
waa  what  a  lender  demanded  to  let  go  of 
money  at  an  Interest  rate  of  5\  percen: 
Under  V.A.  reg^ulatlons.  the  buyer  can  pay 
only  1  percent;  the  seller  pays  the  rest.  The 
lender  said  a  6  percent  "fee"  was  che.ip  i.a 
today's  market. 

"But  to  me  point  paying  was  like  throw- 
ing away  money,"  Buttry  says.  "I  w.us  com- 
mitted on  the  new  house — and  I  wanted  to 
buy  It.  too — so  I  decided  to  keep  both 
houses." 

Now  he's  renting  the  "old  "  house  .ind  Ir  - 
Ing  In  the  new  one  The  rental  cover,^  the 
mortgage  payment.  "I'll  hold  on  to  both 
until  money  loosens  up.  "  Buttry  say.'; 

It's  not  an  Isolated  example  Many  home- 
owners who  want  to  sell  are  finding  it  Just 
about  Impossible  because  mortgage  money  is 
so  difficult  to  obtain.  And  even  if  potential 
buyers  can  get  a  loan,  they  consider  the  price 
so  high  that  they  balk.  They're  staying 
where  they  are — tucked  away  with  perhaps  a 
6(4  percent  or  6  percent  mortgage. 

The  much-discussed  "tight  money  market  ' 
is  one  factor  that  has  dragged  the  honie- 
bulldlng  Industry  Into  the  depths  of  deep  re- 
cession— a  curious  anomaly  amid  an  econ- 
omy still  straining  to  produce  the  goods  lor 
the  greatest  demand  boom  in  US.  economic 
history. 

Not  only  are  bousing  'starts'  down  sharp- 
ly— and  many  newly  constructed  houses  sit- 
ting idle — but  allied  Industries  have  suffered 
deeply.    Consider : 

A  Beverly  Hills  real  estate  salesman  who 
made  916,000  In  commissions  last  year  says 
he's  made  Just  tSOO  this  year. 

An  escrow  company,  staff  reduced  sharp- 
ly, cloaee  up  Its  building  and  moves  to  a  low- 
lent  office. 

New  applicants  for  real  estate  broker  li- 
censee in  the  state  of  California  decline  8U 
percent. 

A  mortgage  loan  correspondent  firm  re- 
duces Ita  staff  from  135  members  to  28. 


A  termite  control  company,  wliich  gei.s 
business  with  the  inspection  that  commonly 
precedes  a  home  sale,  report-s  bu.-iiie.s.s  down 
50  p>ercent. 

.\    title    insurance    company,    aggressively 
seeking   personnel   In   the   past,   hasn't   hired 
all  year.  lhn.s  reducing  its  staff  through  nor- 
i^ni.il  attrition. 

Homebuilding."  says  Burton  E.  Smith. 
Lurrent  president  of  the  California  Real 
BlsUite  As-sn..  "hEis  all  but  been  shattered  by 
ti^hl  money." 

:Smith,  a  Bellflower  realtor,  add.s  "Allied 
bii.sines.ses — title  companies,  realtors  escrow 
companies — are  really  BvitTering.  In  all  the 
ye;(rs  I've  been  in  biislnes.'^.  Ive  never  seen  it 
so  tight,  so  bad." 

Why;"  Two  reasons  are  apparent  First 
comes  the  well-publicized  — too  well,  and  un- 
w.. rramed.  say  some  builders — 'overhang"  of 
■':nso!d  houses,  particularly  in  .Southern  Cali- 
fiirnia  In  the  loose  money  duvs  of  1962  63. 
when  fi.nds  were  plentiful,  builders  could 
get  construction  loans  with  relative  ea.se  and 
they  put  up  more  house.s  than  demand  w,ir- 
ranted  A  homebuilding  slump  followed. 
There  simply  were  too  many  hou.ses  on  the 
m.irket.  Then  came  tigluening  money  and 
rising  interest  rates  on  mortgages;  poten- 
ti.il  buyers,  even  if  they  could  get  a  mortgage 
loan,  started  to  hesitate,  decided  to  w.ui. 

VIETNAM     W.^R     CrrEO 

Why  tight  moneys  Most  economists  trace 
it  to  funds  being  drained  away  to  support 
the  Vietnam  war  and  to  support  tiie  robust 
plant -building  boom  of  industrv.  Also,  funds 
were  drained  from  .savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, far  and  away  the  largest  supplier  of 
mortgage  loan  money,  to  other  tyjie^  of  in- 
vestments that  quite  suddenly  offered  the 
s.iver  a  sharply  higher  lnt.er(>.'t  r.i'e 

Before  the  statistics  that  document  the 
".sh.it  tenng"  are  detailed,  two  matters  should 
iye  brought  up.  First  of  all,  despite  a  slump, 
there  IS  homebuilding  going  on  and  in  some 
.ire.vs  sales  are  very  active:  .secondly,  there  IS 
money  available,  more  than  ever  in  fact,  but 
I'.eightened  demand  has  nonetheless  made  it 
harder  to  find,  especially  for  a  mortgage  loan. 

The  Commerce  Department  detailed  the 
statistics  last  week.  Housing  starts  on  a 
national  basis  declined  m  August  for  the  fifth 
month  in  a  row  and  sagged  to  their  lowest 
level  since  the  1960  recession.  August's  level 
ran  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
1  057.000  units,  down  2  percent  from  July's 
lovel.  which  was  down  16  percent  from  June's. 
'Hie  August,  1965  rate  was   1  427  000 

Conrad  C  Jamison,  vice  president  and 
chief  economist  for  Security  nrst  National 
Bank,  says  housing  start.s  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's 14-county  area  ran  at  an  annual  rate 
of  41,000  in  August,  lowest  since  the  war 
year  of  1944,  when  building  was  restricted  by 
the  lack  of  materials  and  manpower. 

Southern  California  "st;irts"  have  been 
dropping  all  year.  Security  First  st,itistics 
show,  dashing  hopes  that  the  second  or  third 
quarter  would  spell  an  end  to  the  long 
drotight.  In  the  calendar  year  1965.  a  tot,»I 
of  110.000  "units"  were  constructed:  in  the 
overboom  days  of  1963,  It  w.xs  twice  th.it  rate 
At, the  peak  in  December,  1963,  and  January- 
Februarv,  1964,  Jamison  says,  starts  ran  at  an 
annual  rate  of  232.500  In  Southern  California. 


Dr.  E.  V.  Caldwell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

' .   HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF  AI..^B.^MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-sEN T.^TI VES 

Tuesday.  September  27.  1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  a  heavy  heart  I  must  call  to  the 


attention  of  my  colleagues  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  most  lovable  humanitari- 
ans in  Alabama — Dr.  E.  V.  Caldwell,  who 
practiced  medicine  in  Madison  County 
for  more  than  half  a  century. 

His  personal  service  to  the  people  In 
time  of  sickness  and  adversity  went  far 
beyond  the  normal  call  of  duty  Hi.s 
devotion  to  civic  enterprise  was  a  model 
in  the  community.  His  charity  and  as- 
sistance to  his  fellowman  will  leave  a 
lasting  mark  for  all  to  follow. 

An  editorial  In  the  Huntsville.  Ala, 
Times  expresses  the  esteem  in  which  Di'. 
Caldwell  was  held  In  the  community.  I 
wish  to  Include  it  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks: 

Dr.  E.  V.  Caldwell 

Dr.  E  V.  Caldwell  has  been  for  half  a  cen- 
tury prominent  in  professional  and  civic 
affairs  of  Huntsville.  Early  yesterday,  he  dipd 
at  his  home.    He  was  84. 

But  to  state  the  facts  this  way  is  In  no 
sense,  to  tell  the  story  of  a  physician's  rap- 
port with  his  community  nor  that  commu- 
nity's regard  of  him. 

Thousands  of  people  who  read  yestet  il.tv  of 
his  death  were  touched  as  one  Is  touched  by 
the  loss  of  a  true  friend  of  long-standing 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  general  practitioner'.s 
work  that  brings  him  close  to  people  at  limes 
when  they  need  comfort,  re-assurance,  un- 
derstanding. And  Dr.  Caldwell  dispensed 
such  things  quite  as  frequently  .as  he  did 
medication. 

A  certificate  of  distinction  awarded  him  by 
the  Medical  Association  of  Alabama  nearly  a 
decade  ago  noted  that  he  "has  practiced  his 
chosen  profession  .  .  .  for  50  years  or  moie 
and  .  .  .  through  his  proficient  and  untiring 
ministry  of  the  science  of  healing  he  has  done 
honor  to  his  God,  his  community,  ius  pro- 
fession and  himself." 

He  was  among  the  organizers  of  Hunts- 
ville Hospital.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Huntsville  and  Post  37  of  the 
American  Legion.  And  In  1960  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  n.s 
Outstanding  Citizen  Award.  It  w.as  known 
that  over  the  years,  he  had  financed  the 
education  of  many  deserving  young  people 

To  continue  the  listing  of  .awards  and 
honors  and  recognitions  perhaps  is  unnec- 
essary when  one  can  resort  to  the  comment 
recently  made  by  another  widely-known  and 
highly  respected  Huntsville  physician:  "Dr. 
Caldwell,"  he  said,  "is  perhaps  the  finest  doc- 
tor ever  to  have  lived  in  Huntsville." 

To  members  of  his  family,  thousands  in 
Madison  County  will  desire  to  express,  as 
words  can  do  so  poorly,  the  esteem  that  was 
rightfully  Dr.  Caldwell's  while  he  lived  and 
the  feeling  of  loss  that  today  Is  his  com- 
munity's reaction  to  word  of  his  pa.--.sing. 


The  18th  Anniversary  of  Nikola  Petkov's 
Assassination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fri- 
day marked  the  18th  anniversary  of  tlie 
assassination  of  Nikola  Petkov,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Bulgarian  patriots  who 
fought  the  Communist  takeover  of  their 
country,  by  Soviet-directed  Communi.-^ts 
in  Bulgaria. 

To  Bulgarians  who  today  maintain 
their  dedication  to  the  restoration  of  an 
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independent,  free  government  in  that 
captive  land,  Petkov  remains  an  inspira- 
tion. 

The  Johnson  administration  policies 
of  accommodation  and  appeasement  oX 
communism  are  arousing  great  fear 
among  peoples  subjected  to  this  oppres- 
sive system  that  it  will  become  a  perma- 
nent plague.  We  must  never  accept 
Communist  regimes  and  Soviet  control 
of  once-free  nation.s  as  an  enduring  fact 
and  we  must  never  forget  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  greatest  colonial  powei  In 
the  world  today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple and  the  Bulgarian  leadei^s  in  exile 
will  continue  their  efforts  toward,  and 
their  faith  In,  the  eventual  victoi-y  of 
justice  over  tyranny  and  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  free,  independent  govenmicnt 
In  Bulgaria. 

The  Bulgarian  spokesmen  in  exile  to- 
day are  effectively  maintaining  the  as- 
pirations of  their  people  for  this  goal. 
They  recognize  that  the  Communist  tyr- 
anny that  enslaves  their  homeland  is  a 
threat  to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the 
entire  world.  They  draw  strength  fi-om 
the  support  which  they  rightfully  re- 
ceived in  these  just  aspirations. 


A  Church  Stands  Behind  Its  Pastor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NEW  tobb; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27, 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  about  the  Abyssinian  Bap- 
tist Church  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  September  24,  1966: 
A  Chttrch     Stands     Behind     Its     Pastor — 
Powell  in  Storm  Finds  Haven  Here — Har- 
lem Church  Eases  HtjRT  of  Battles,  Liks 
Setback  in  House  Committee 

(By  Edward  B.  Flske) 

"The  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  Is  Adam's 
refuge,"  said  a  Harlem  social  worker. 

"When  he  gets  buffeted  around  by  his 
enemies  he  returns  home,  the  congregation 
pours  oU  on  his  wounds,  and  off  he  goea 
again." 

Adam  Is  the  Rev.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
the  57-year-old  Congressman -clergyman  who 
In  1937  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  Har- 
lem's largest  and  best-known  church. 

Last  Thursday  he  was  stripped  of  most  of 
his  powers  as  chairman  of  the  influential 
Hotise  Education  and  Labor  Committee  by 
members  who  charged  that  he  had  blocked 
Important  legislation  and  used  his  power* 
for  personal  gain. 

BETUSN   PROMISED 

Mr.  Powell  had  promised  that,  no  matter 
what  happened  Thursday,  he  would  return 
tomorrow  to  tne  Gotlilc  and  Tudor  church  at 
132  'West  138th  Street  that  thousands  of 
Harlem  residents  have  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  Negro  advancement  for  nearly  50  years. 

The  congregation  was  founded  In  1808  by 
12  Negroes  who  revolted  against  having  to 
sit  In  the  "slave  loXt"  of  the  First  B<4>tls« 
Church  on  Gold  Street.  They  took  the  name 
from  the  Abyssinian  Church  that  In  the 
fourth  century  became  the  first  Christian 
church  in  EgjTJt  and  Abyssinia  (now  Ethio- 
pia). 


■With  13,452  members  and  an  annual 
budget  of  approximately  $300,000.  the  Abys- 
sinian Baptist  Church  today  ts  one  of  the 
three  or  four  largest  Protestant  churches  in 
the  country. 

More  than  2,800  people  crowd  Into  the 
sanctuary  with  its  horse-shoe-shaped  bal- 
cony every  Sunday  morning  to  take  part  in 
a  lively  worship  service  that  is  Baptist  in  its 
liturgy  and  militantly  Negro  in  its  Ideology. 

The  congregation,  which  comes  from  tne 
suburbs  as  well  as  Harlem,  represents  all 
social  and  economic  classes,  with  the  major- 
ity from  working  class  homes. 

The  usherettes  wear  white  dresses  and 
gloves,  and  the  service  is  punctuated  with 
spontaneous  shouts  of  "amen"  and  "preach" 
— practices  that  some  other  prestigious  Har- 
lem congregations  have  come  to  regard  .ts 
undignified. 

The  handsome,  light-skinned  Dr.  Powell  is 
a  dramatic  speaker  whose  6-foot,  3-inch 
figure  is  the  center  of  attention  at  any  service 
he  leads. 

He  preaches  as  if  he  were  a  symphony  con- 
ductor and  the  congregation  were  at  once  the 
audience  to  be  played  to  and  the  orchestra 
to  be  led. 

a  roar  and  a  whisper 

He  la.shes  out  against  racial  Injustice  with 
a  dramatic  wave  of  his  arms  at  one  moment: 
seconds  later  he  leans  over  the  pulpit  con- 
fiding to  the  members  in  barely  audible  tones 
about  the  latest  attack  launched  by  his  polit- 
ical foes. 

The  congregation  follows  his  mooda  will- 
ingly, sensing,  as  they  do,  that  they  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  force  and  that 
they  themselves  are  somehow  part  of  its 
source. 

Tlie  Abyssinian  church  was  originally  situ- 
ated on  what  is  now  Worth  Street.  After 
several  moves  the  congregation  settled  in 
1856  on  Waverly  Place  In  Greenwich  'Village, 
and  by  1907  on  40th  Street  between  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Avenues. 

The  Rev.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Sr.  became 
the  pastor  In  1908  and  soon  led  a  successful 
campaign  to  rid  the  area  near  the  church  of 
prostitutes,  some  of  whom  strolled  by  as 
members  left  the  church  on  Siuiday  morn- 
ings. 

FATHER    SELF-EDLTCATED 

Mr.  Powell  Sr.,  whose  father  was  an  ex- 
slave  and  a  sharecropper  in  Franklin  County, 
Va.,  was  self-educated,  impressive  in  build 
and  a  compelling  preacher.  As  early  as  1911 
he  set  his  sights  on  Harlem,  where  Negro 
migration  was  beginning,  and  in  1920  con- 
vinced the  church  leaders  to  purchase  the 
138th  Street  site. 

The  present  church  building,  the  first  in 
Harlem  to  be  biUlt  with  a  community  center 
attached,  was  completed  In  1923  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000.  The  15-year  mortgage  of  $60,000 
was  paid  off  In  five  years. 

The  character  of  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church  reflects  the  personalities  of  both  ol 
the  Powells  who  have  led  it. 

Mr.  Powell  Sr.  believed  that  a  "well-orga- 
nized church  does  not  need  the  pump-prlm- 
Ing  presence  of  the  pastor  every  Sunday." 
Tlie  26  organizations  within  the  church  now 
go  alx)ut  their  singing,  Bible  studying  and 
fund-raising  with  the  referral  of  only  occa- 
sional important  decisions  to  the  pastor. 

STRESS    ON    APPEARAlfCX 

The  elder  Powell,  who  died  In  196S,  eet 
before  the  congregation  his  tzmtge  of  the 
Christian  gentleman  and  told  hla  members 
to  wear  a  coet  and  tie  on  the  rubway  even 
If  their  work  required  overalls. 

"Jtist  because  your  hands  are  In  a  scrub- 
pall  doesn't  mean  your  mind  h&B  to  be  there 
too,"  he  said. 

During  the  depression,  the  church  fed 
thousands  of  hungry  people,  and  the  younger 
Mr.  Powell,  then  his  father's  assistant,  took 
to  tKe  streets  and  led  the  campaign  to  ob- 
tain Jobs  for  Negroes  In  I25th  Street  stores. 


The  tradition  of  militancy  has  been  part  of 
the  church  ever  since. 

■The  church  isn't  the  Christian  witness  It 
once  was,"  one  forrrler  member  said.  "It  h.is 
become  a  symbol  of  pK)litical  power  .is  well  " 

For  the  thousands  of  Negroes  whose  social 
life  revolves  around  the  congregation,  loyalty 
to  both  the  church  and  its  pastor  is  com- 
plete. 

"The  church  has  always  stood  for  Neero 
rights,"  a  member  .said.  "When  they  go  after 
Ad^m,   we   know   they're  going  after   us." 


The  Nonimperialist  Yankee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGIN  LA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  26,  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  last  contingent  of  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  has  been  returned  to 
the  homeland  after  service  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  direct  attention  to  a  ciltique  of 
our  performance  in  this  episode,  as  pre- 
pared by  persons  of  responsibility  and 
competence  under  auspices  of  the  center 
for  strategic  studies  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

The  study  report,  entitled  "Dominican 
Action— 1965,"  is  worthwhile  reading  for 
all  of  us  who  share  responsibility  for  the 
efforts  which  the  United  States  must 
exert  In  the  Interests  of  its  own  people 
and  of  those  of  other  nations  of  the 
fiee  world,  when  freedom  comes  under 
threat. 

In  this  connection,  I  Include  the  text 
of  a  newspaper  column  by  Mr.  William 
S.  White,  in  regard  to  the  study  report, 
which  appeared  on  August  2,  1966,  In  the 
Washington  Post,  and  in  other  news- 
papers, as  follows: 

Dominican    Report:    Integrity    op    United 

States   Upheld 

(By   William   S.    White) 

Hard  'to  believe  though  at  times  this  Is. 
the  plaii'  truth  does  have  a  way  of  cutting  at 
last  through  all  the  doctrinaire  fogs  thrown 
out  by  lefties  and  peaceniks  whose  essential 
creed  is  that  the  United  States  is  always 
wrong. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  American  interven- 
tion last  year  in  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
prevent,  first,  a  civil  war  blood  bath  and.  sec- 
ond, a  possible  takeover  by  Castro  commu- 
nism. 

A  distinguished  and  Independent  panel  of 
private  experts  which  cannot  possibly  be 
waved  off  as  stooges  of  current  American 
foreign  policy  has  now  returned  a  unanimous 
verdict  supporting  the  integrity  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  action. 

It  will  evoke  no  apologies  from  those  un- 
appeasable Senators  who  saw  in  their  Gov- 
ernment's emergency  measures  only  some 
nasty  old  Yankee  Interference  with  "democ- 
racy" in  Latin  America.  These  Senators — 
the  Fulbrlghts  and  their  like — are  long  since 
eagerly  off  on  yet  other  efforts  to  find  some- 
thing wrong  with  this  country's  efforts  la 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Still,  the  findings  of  the  first  absolutely 
qualified  and  absolutely  impartial  Inquest 
into  the  Dominican  affair  will  have  some 
Interest  for  history  at  any  rate. 

The  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  of  George- 
town University  asked  five  people  of  unim- 
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peacbable  credentials  to  look  into  the  inter- 
vention In  tbelr  own  way  and  to  seek  simply 
tho  facts. 

Chosen  were  Wlll»rd  L.  Beaulac.  a  former 
career  Ambassador  with  long  service  In  Latin 
America;  Karl  Cerny,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Government  at  Georgetown: 
Jules  Davids,  a  professor  and  once  a  valued 
associate  of  President  Kennedy:  Eleanor  Lan- 
sing Dulles,  a  former  State  Department  oflB- 
clal  and  a  sister  of  the  late  Republican  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  Jo- 
seph 8.  Parland.  who  has  served  as  Ambas- 
sador In  both  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Panama. 

Here  are  their  conclusions — and  all  of  their 
conclusions,  unabridged: 

"1.  There  was  a  serious  threat  Xn  lives  of 
foreign  nationals  from  April  27  on.  That 
threat  JusUfled  the  first  stage  landings  on 
April  08  which  had  as  their  purpose  the 
evacuation  of  Americans  and  other  foreign- 
ers. 

"2.  The  situation  became  more  and  more 
chaotic  and  the  number  of  persons  seeking 
evacuation  increased  rapidly,  requiring  a  sec- 
ond stage  action,  the  landing  of  reinforcing 
troopw  on  the  29th.  At  the  request  of  the 
United  States,  two  meetings  of  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  State.s 
(OAS)  were  convened  on  the  same  day.  The 
Council  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  a 
cease-fire,  appealed  for  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Safety  Zone  ( ISZ  >  and  sent 
a  fl»e-man  commission  to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

"3.  A  coup  had  been  planned  for  a  later 
date,  but  was  precipitated  by  a  series  of  un- 
foreseen events.  Communists  were  linked 
With  the  earlier  planning.  Although  sur- 
prised by  the  timing  of  the  rebellion  they 
quickly  assiomed  a  leading  role  in  the  dis- 
orders that  broke  out  Progress  in  the  Com- 
munist effort  to  dominate  the  revolt  became 
increasingly  evident.  The  third  stage  of  U.S 
action  which  followed,  involving  additional 
troop  landings,  was  predicated  upon  this  sit- 
uation and  upon  the  ISZ  resolution  of  the 
OAS.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  United 
States  military  established  an  international 
neutral  sone  which  separated  the  fighting 
forces  and  made  pos.slbIe  the  ce^^.ition  of 
bosUUtles. 

"4.  There  was  no  widespread  puiuii.ir  re- 
bellion In  the  Dominican  Republic  Ehsorder 
was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

"8.  American  troops  had  four  objectives. 
These  were  (1)  the  protection  of  Amerlc*in 
and  other  foreign  lives.  (2i  the  halting  of 
violence.  (3)  the  prevention  of  a  Commu- 
nist selztire  of  power,  and  (4i  the  ot^eninc: 
of  an  option  to  the  Dominican  people  to 
choose  their  leader,  in  a  free  election.  All 
these  objectives  were  attained. 

"8.  The  United  States  shoiUd  have  at- 
temped  to  make  earlier  use  of  the  machinery 
available  to  the  OAS  for  collective  action. 
Suoh  efforts  would  have  reduced  the  possi- 
bility of  Bvisplclon  and  misundersUuiding  of 
U.S.  action. 

"7.  The  reasons  for  U.S.  landings  were  in- 
eptly explained  to  the  public.  The  failure  to 
communicate  effectively  the  rationale  for  Its 
actions  had  damaging  effects  In  the  United 
States  and  throughout  Latin  America  " 


Record  thi.s  article  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  by  Don  Maclean,  which  justi- 
fies further  my  colleague  Paul  Pindlby's 
efforts  on  the  Rheinmetall  gun  contract: 

When  it  comes  to  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment. Defense  Secretary  Robert  Strange 
McNamara  has  a  string  of  arcomplLshments 
that  dates  all  the  way  back  to  the  Edsel. 
Almost  everyone  is  awaje  of  the  fabulous 
TPX,  the  plane  that  doe.';nt  fly.  and  come* 
now  the  marvelous  Hl.^pano-.Sui7;\  820.  the 
gun  that  doesn't  fire.  Secretary  McNamara's 
latest  venture  into  cut-rate  warfare  h.^s  \is 
paying  Germany  $73  3  million  for  a  20-milli- 
meter anti-tank  weapon  that  h.as  failed  a 
long  list  of  field  tests.  Whafs  wrong  with 
the  gun?  Oh,  nothing  much.  At  the  nearby 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  they  found  only 
43  things  wrong  with  it. 

In  fact,  the  gun  was  SO  inadequate,  the 
Germans  requested  that  no  ofiicial  report 
be  made  of  the  first  field  tests  Naturally, 
the  Defen.se  Department  says  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  weapon's  malfunctions  are  "mili- 
t.iry  secrets."  (I'm  having  a  little  trouble 
trying  to  imagine  the  Ptus.sian.s  wanting  to 
ste.il  our  malfunctions,  but  lets  drop  it  i 
Thi.s  much  Is  known:  The  gun's  lunmumtlon 
mtj^t  be  lubricated.  Thi.s  creatp.s  almost 
unbelievable  problems  with  dust  in  the  field. 
Until  now,  every  halfway  efficient  army  ha-s 
rejected  as  ridiculous  any  g\in  that  needed 
greased  shells. 

Only  the  Japanese  and  the  It^ilian  armies 
Used  such  a  weapon  in  World  War  II  and 
we  know  what  happened  to  them  Anyway, 
United  St.ites  expert.s  eventually  went  to 
Germany  to  see  the  gun  operate  with  its  43 
"modihcations,"  (When  you're  selling  a 
giin,  the  correction  of  a  mistake  becomes  a 
■  nioditication.")  The  C.erm.ir.,v  said  they'd 
licked  the  lubrication  problem,  the  gun  now 
came  with  lacquered  shells,  each  with  its 
own  little  dust  jacket.  "Hie  gun  was 
mounted  on  an  armored  vehicle  and  fired 
successfully  many  times. 

But  then  (and  this  sounds  like  a  Jerry 
Lewis  movie,  but  it's  not)  .  our  experts 
looked  m.side  the  gun-earner  and  they  found 
a  German  lieutenant  in  there  squirting  oil 
on  each  shell  Just  before  it  wa.s  fired.  So 
now,  we're  getting  a  gun  that  comes  with  a 
built-in  oiling  device  (could  this  be  the 
long-sought  combination  of  guns  and  but- 
ter?) and  a  huge  dust  shield  .^nd  the  gun 
still  develops  Jams  that  take  up  to  10  minutes 
to  clear  For  $73  3  million,  the  Germans 
should  furnish,  along  with  each  gun.  a  lieu- 
tenant, for  oiling  p\irposes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    nj-INOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27,  1966 

Mr.    RUMSF'ELD.      Mr.     Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  put  In  the  Congressional 


Ahepan  of  the  Year  Award  to 
Constantip.e  N.  Kangles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1966 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Chicago 
this  coming  Satiu-day.  October  1,  tribute 
will  be  paid  to  a  dlstlngiilshed  citizen  of 
our  city  whom  I  am  privileged  to  have 
as  a  friend  as  well  as  a  constituent,  Mr. 
Constantlne  N.  Kangles.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  entire  Supreme  Lodge  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA,  and  with  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of  Chicago,  act- 
ing as  honorary  chsUrman.  this  fine 
American  will  be  designated  as  "Ahepan 
of  the  Year"  for  1966. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  this  tribute.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  re- 


call the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA.  reflecting  as  they  do 
the  remarkable  qualities  of  the  great 
Hellenic  civilization  that  find  expression 
in  American  Ufe.  Here  are  the  first  five 
precepts  of  AHEPA,  a  name  that  Is  an 
abbreviation  for  "American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association  " : 

First,  to  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty of  Its  members  to  the  country  of 
which  they  are  citizens; 

Second,  to  Instruct  Its  members  In  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  prliiclplts  of 
goveiTiment; 

Third,  to  instill  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  privileges  of  citizenship; 

Fourth,  to  encourage  Interest  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor;  and 

Fifth,  to  pledge  its  members  to  oppose 
political  corruption  and  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of  AHEPA  ar.d 
Constantlne  N.  Kangles — known  to  his 
many  friends  as  "Gus" — grew  up  to- 
gether. The  order  was  bom  44  years  a.L  o. 
Gus  was  bom  in  Chicago  42  years  ago. 
His  primary  education  was  received  in 
Chicago's  public  school  system,  and 
afterward  he  attended  North  Park  Col- 
lese.  Loyola  University,  and  the  Ciiicaf-'o 
Kent  College  of  Law.  In  August  of  194'2 
he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  served 
with  the  Air  Force  and  the  Signal  Cori.v-;. 
twice  receiving  special  commendations. 
Upon  returning  to  civilian  life,  he 
entered  the  general  practice  of  law.  and 
is  now  a  master  in  chancery  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  Cook  County.  Mr.  Kan'-;les 
is  man-ied,  and  he  and  his  lovely  wifn, 
Anne,  have  a  son,  Nicholas,  age  13. 

The  civic  stature  of  Constantlne  N. 
Kangles  can  be  gaged  by  the  fact  tl.ai 
he  currently  holds  office  In  the  following 
organizations:  President  of  GA'VEL.  tlie 
Greek  American  'Voters  Educational 
League;  member  at  large  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Coimcil  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  chairman  and 
regional  director  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  Greek  section.  AIJ- 
Americans  Council,  Illinois;  director  of 
the  Clarence  Darrow  Community  Center; 
and  member  of  the  legal  committee  of 
Mcdinah  Temple — Masonic. 

Being  named  "Ahepan  of  the  Year" 
can  be  said  to  climax  a  decade  of  dis- 
tinction for  my  friend  Gus.  In  1956 
he  was  named  "Fellow  of  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Library"  by  the  Chicago 
Truman  Library  Committee;  In  1963  he 
received  the  "Good  American  Award" 
from  the  Chicago  Committee  of  100,  and 
the  "Fellowship  In  Law  and  Science' 
from  the  International  Academy  of  Law 
and  Science;  and  in  1965  he  was  the 
recipient  of  the  "Man  of  Justice  Award  ' 
from  the  International  Technological  In- 
stitute and  the  "Americanism  Trophy " 
from  the  National  Catholic  War 
Veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  utter  the 
sentiments  of  the  entire  Chicago  com- 
munity when  I  say  that  Constantlne  N. 
Kangles  richly  deserves  his  latest  honor 
of  being  named  "Ahepan  of  the  Year." 
We  are  proud  of  his  many  contributions 
to  our  community  and  we  look  forward 
to  his  continued  leadership  In  the 
future. 
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Resolution  of  the  National  Guard  Auo- 
ciation  of  Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27, 1966 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mls- 
sissipplans  have  always  been  among  the 
first  to  voliuiteer  and  serve  with  distinc- 
tion when  this  Nation  was  engaged  in 
armed  confiicts  with  our  enemies.  The 
strongly  pro-American  attitude  which 
prevails  in  our  State  is  again  being  dra- 
matically illustrated  by  the  contributions 
that  thousands  of  Misslsslppians  are 
making  to  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

While  hundreds  of  our  boys  are  serv- 
ing in  that  wartorn  Republic,  many  more 
are  helping  to  form  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense after  the  regular  Armed  Forces 
through  participation  in  the  Mississippi 
National  Guard.  For  example,  an  Air 
National  Guard  unit — the  172d  Air 
Transport  Group  headquartered  at  Jack- 
son— has  been  operating  in  direct  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  southeast 
Asia  for  the  past  10  months.  Duiing 
that  time,  air  crew  members  of  the  vol- 
unteer guard  have  flown  to  and  from 
Vietnam  many  times,  transporting 
wounded  soldiers  and  strategic  cargo. 

The  National  Guard  Association  of 
Mississippi  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
reaffirming  the  support  of  member 
units — both  Army  and  Air — to  defend 
the  commitments  of  our  Nation  against 
Commtmist  aggression,  not  only  In 
southeast  Asia  but  throughout  the  en- 
tire world. 

I  feel  that  the  resolution  deserves  na- 
tional attention  and  Is  particularly  sig- 
nificant at  this  time  when  leftwing  ele- 
ments continue  to  attempt  to  undermine 
this  Nation's  commitments  to  the  free 
world. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution    Re.^ffirminc    Support    of    the 

United  States  of  America  bt  the  National 

Guard  Association  of  Mississippi 

'Whereas,  the  members  of  the  National 
Guard.  Army  and  Air,  trained  and  organized 
as  units  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  desire  to 
make  known  as  a  matter  of  Public  Record, 
the  fact  that  we  of  the  Mississippi  National 
Guard  are  and  have  always  been  prepared  to 
respond  to  any  call  or  order  by  the  governing 
authorities  of  this  great  Nation  to  support, 
uphold  and  defend  the  Nation  and  its  citi- 
zens, and  to  support  those  national  commit- 
ments determined  by  the  properly  constituted 
authorities  of  the  Nation  to  be  of  vital  Inter- 
est to  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  within  our  authorized  limited 
strength  and  the  limited  equipment,  arms 
and  material  provided  for  the  training  and 
operation  of  these  organized  units  and  or- 
ganizations, we  have  exerted  our  effort,  skill 
and  knowledge  to  attain  a  high  state  of  readi- 
ness to  respond  to  any  such  call  or  order;  and 

'Whereas,  there  are  many  of  our  Comrades 
In  Arms  of  this  Nation  engaged  In  active  com- 
bat In  South  'Vietnam  today  In  support  of 
commitments  of  this  Nation  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  from  aggression  and  oppression  by 
governments  oX  the  world  who  are  opposed  to 
the  free  way  of  life  for  which  thla  Nation  la 
committed  for  all  peoples  of  the  earth  who 
desire  it;  and 

Whereas,  some  Individuals  and  groups  o< 


individuals  within  this  Nation  have  publicly 
demonstrated  and  expressed  opposition  to 
the  Nation's  commitments  in  support  of  the 
peoples  and  government  of  South  Vietnam. 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  tho  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion of  Mississippi,  assembled  in  general  con- 
ference this  27th  day  of  August  1966,  In  the 
City  of  Jackson.  State  of  Mississippi,  that  we 
do  publicly  declare  and  express  our  agree- 
ment with  the  National  Policy  of  Combating 
Communistic  Aggression  and  the  aiding  of 
victims  of  such  aggression  with  whatever 
military  assistance  Is  necessary  and  we  do 
hereby  reaffirm  our  readiness  and  willing- 
ness to  respond  to  a  call  or  order  of  the  prop- 
erly constituted  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  support,  uphold  and  de- 
fend this  great  Nation  as  part  of  the  Nation's 
military  forces  preferably  as  organized  units 
of  the  first  line  of  defense  of  the  Nation  after 
the  regular  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1966 

Mr.  OHARA of  Michigan.  Mr. Speak- 
er, from  time  to  time  during  a  session  of 
Congress  I  like  to  report  to  the  people 
in  my  congressional  district  on  activities 
in  Washington. 

With  the  passing  of  Labor  Day,  a  mile- 
stone in  the  legislative  year,  I  think  it  Is  a 
very  good  time  to  fill  In  my  constituents 
on  what  Congress  has  done  and  what  It 
has  yet  to  do  during  this  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  my 
"Washington  Report"  to  the  people  of 
the  12th  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Washington   Report 
local  bot  makes  news 

Macomb  County's  John  Bruff  has  been 
busy  making  news — in  Washington  and  in 
Michigan. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  John  was  named  by 
the  late  Senator  Pat  McNamara  to  serve  as 
counsel  to  the  Senator's  Labor  Subcommittee 
during  this  89th  Congress.  In  this  capacity, 
he  played  an  Important  part  In  the  passage 
of  federal  education  legislation  and  several 
labor  bills  Including  the  recent  amendments 
to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This  legis- 
lation extended  the  protection  of  federal 
wage  and  hour  laws  to  eight  million  Ameri- 
can workers  not  previously  covered  and  pro- 
vided an  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  from 
$1.25  to  $1.40  an  hour  in  1967  and  to  $1.60 
an  hour  in  1968. 

John  Bruff's  skillful  handling  of  this  bill 
and  other  legislation  earned  him  tributes  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  Democratic  Sen- 
ators   ROBEKT     F.     KENNEDT,     WATNK     MORSK. 

Ralph  Yabborougr,  Jennutos  Rai'Tdolph  and 
Phil  Hart,  and  from  Republican  Senator 
Jacob  Javits. 

His  commitment  to  the  Senate  committee 
completed  with  the  adoption  of  the  mini- 
mum wtige  amendments,  John  has  now  re- 
turned to  bis  home  In  Michigan  where  he  has 
been  chosen  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  the  upcoming  elec- 
tion. 

Upon  hla  departure.  Senator  Morsk  of  Ore- 
gon observed  that  "hla  loss  to  our  committee 
la  Michigan's  gain." 


CONGRESS   TtniNS  THE   OORNEE 

With  Lfibor  Day.  a  milestone  in  the  legis- 
lative year,  now  behind  us,  this  Is  a  goo* 
time  to  look  ahead  and  size  up  the  congres- 
sional schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

From  where  I  sit.  It  appears  as  If  Congress 
is  In  for  a  busy  fall — busier.  In  some  respects 
than  the  summer  months  have  been.  And 
even  though  the  mercury  In  the  thermometer 
may  not  go  as  high,  the  legislative  agenda  in 
the  House  and  Senate  promises  to  keep 
things  heated  up  on  Capitol  Hill. 

For  one  thing.  Congress  hasn't  disposed  of 
all  the  regular  appropriations  bills  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  which  began  more  than 
two  months  ago  on  July  1.  Five  appropria- 
tions bills — measures  to  finance  the  opera- 
tions of  some  of  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  our  Federal  Government — have  not 
yet  made  their  way  through  the  legislative 
pipelines. 

On  top  of  this,  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  must  be  acted  upon 
by  the  House.  Senate  or  both.  In  this  cate- 
gory are  bills  relating  to  air  and  water  poUu- 
tion  control,  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, elementary  and  secondary  education, 
higher  education.  Job  training,  conservation, 
the  anti-poverty  program  and  several  other 
legislative  subjects. 

When  you  compare  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness with  that  which  has  been  taken  care  of 
this  year,  it  becomes  clear  that  Congress  Is 
far  from  finished  for  1966. 

So  far  this  year.  Congress  has  cMnpleted 
action  on  several  major  bUla,  including  the 
Cold  War  GI  bill,  a  tax  adjustment  measure, 
the  minlmtun  wage  legislation,  m  Federal 
pay  bill,  the  highway  and  auto  safety  meas- 
ures, and  a  few  others.  In  all  falrneea,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Congress  stands 
now  on  the  brink  of  enacting  several  other 
Important  bUls. 

But  even  when  this  Is  considered,  it  stUl 
must  be  conceded  that  the  first  eight  and 
one-half  months  of  1966  have  not  been 
nearly  as  productive  from  a  legislative  stand- 
point as  was  last  year's  historic  session.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  next  few 
weeks  will  change  the  picture. 

PEACE  corps  vote  OF  CONFnjENCB 

Just  recently  Congress  extended  the  life 
of  one  of  our  nation's  most  successful  foreign 
policy  programs— the  Peace  Corps.  The  one- 
sided vote  by  which  the  blU  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives — 322  to  15 — demonstratee 
convincingly  the  confidence  members  of 
Congress  have  in  this  Imaginative  and  suc- 
cessful tool  of  American  foreign  pwltcy. 

In  its  relatively  brief  life,  the  Peace  Corps— 
an  innovation  of  the  New  Frontier  adminis- 
tration of  President  Kennedy — has  convinced 
even  some  of  the  most  skeptical  of  congress- 
men that  it  Is  a  very  worthwhile  program. 
Some  of  those  who  were  most  vocal  in  their 
criticism  when  It  was  established  in  1961  now 
acknowledge  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  made 
a  genuine  contribution  toward  Improving 
International  relations  and  promoting  un- 
derstanding between  this  country  and  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

In  our  own  State  of  Michigan,  the  Peace 
Corpw  has  been  a  popular  program.  Of  the 
20,000  volunteers  who  have  served  with  the 
Peace  Corps,  almost  1.000  have  oome  from 
Michigan. 

Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Macomb  Coun- 
ty have  served  or  are  serving  in  12  different 
countries  in  Africa.  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
They  are  using  their  skills  as  scientists, 
teachers,  farmers,  community  development 
workers,  conservationists  and  secretaries  to 
help  the  people  In  the  developing  nations. 
They  are  helping  to  carry  out  the  objective 
Congress  set  for  the  Peace  Oorpa  when  it  was 
established  in  1961 — that  Is,  to  promote  world 
peace  and  friendship. 
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would  like  to  put  In  the  Congressional     of  this  tribute,  It  Is  only  necessary  to  re-     future. 
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ixaisuLnvs  notes 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  mine  saXety 
legislation,  I  was  among  tboee  named  to  the 
conference  committee  selected  to  work  out 
»  compromise  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  this  biU.  The  bill,  which  was 
Anally  cleared  both  houses  of  Congress,  is 
designed  to  Improve  health  and  safety  stand - 
atxls  for  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  earn 
their  livelihood  in  the  nation's  mines  and 
mills. 

I  also  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  mini- 
mum  wage  legislation  after  the  House  and 
Benate  bad  passed  dlfierent  versions  of  the 
bUL 


Use  of  Gans :  Retoiations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^fTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27, 1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  House,  the 
eontlnulng  interest  of  major  patriotic 
organizations  in  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice toward  training  clviUans  of  military 
ase  In  the  safe,  efiQcient,  and  responsible 
use  of  military -tjrpe  rifles. 

Both  the  American  Legion  and  the  Re- 
serve OCQcers  Association  have  recently 
adopted  resolutions  supporting  the  na- 
tional board  in  Ita  programs.  I  submit 
these  for  reprinting  In  the  Record. 
R*K>i.tmoN    No.    663     (Illinois) — Subject: 

COMimrDING  THK  NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  PHO- 

xonoN   or   Rxtle    Practice   and   the   Na- 
TiOMAi.  RtTLS  Association  or  America 
Whereas,  The  National  Board  for  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice,  organized  under  the  Army 
by  Act  of  Congress  1903.  is  successfully  ful- 
filling Its  assigned  mission  of  training  civil- 
ians of  military  age  In  the  safe,  efficient  and 
recponslble  use  of  mlUtary-type  rifles:    and 
Whereas.  The  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America  Is  working  In  cooperation  with  the 
Katlonal  Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice  by  organizing  adult  and   Junior  clubs, 
furnishing  trained  Instructors,  and  condiict- 
Ing  m&rlunanshlp   toumaments   throughout 
the  coiintry:  and 

Whereas.  Actual  experience  has  proven  that 
men  entering  military  service  with  previous 
rifle  training  are  more  capable  in  combat, 
thus  improving  their  chances  for  survival 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  August  30,  31-September  1.  1966.  that 
The  American  Legion  commend  the  National 
Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  and 
the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
for  their  work  In  training  civilians  of  military 
age  and  the  youth  of  America  as  riflemen. 

BOA   RasoLimoN   No.   4— Reserve    Otficebs 

AaaoctATioN  or  the  Unitei)  States  Civilian 

Maucsmansbip  Training 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  engaged  In 
and  mvist  always  be  prepared  for  armed  con- 
flict which  requires  the  Individual  soldier  to 
depend  upon  and  have  utmost  confidence  in 
bis  ability  to  use  his  personal  weapons  for 
survival  and  victory,  and 

Whereas,  tlie  requirement  for  soldiers 
•kUIed  in  the  use  of  their  personal  weapons 
la  continuous,  SLnd 

Whereas,  experience  has  also  demonstrated 
the  deatrablUty  of  properly  Indoctrinating 
our  dtizena  In  the  fundamentals  of  mairks- 


manship  prior  to  their  entry  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice,  since  1908,  has 
carried  out  such  a  pro-am  of  training  citi- 
zens of  good  repute  in  service  rifle  marksman- 
ship, and 

Whereas,  the  Reginal  and  N.iuonal  Champ- 
ionship Matches  each  summer  are  essential 
to  the  pr<:>«rams  of  civilian  and  military 
marksman.shlp.  and 

Whereas,  this  Association  now  cooperates 
with  other  organizations  suppo.'tiiiK  the  Na- 
tional Matches  by  offeriner  the  Citizen  Sol- 
dier trophy  in  the  Reservist  class,  and 

Whereas,  the  forec;olna;  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  Ndtion:ii  Defense, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
reaffirm  its  support  for  these  nurk.smanship 
programs,  commends  the  National  Board  for 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Pr.ictice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  which  this  B-jard  is  an 
agency,  and  urges  its  Ch.tpters  and  Depart- 
ments throughout  the  United  States  to  give 
increased  support  and  encouragement  to 
these  marksmanship  programs. 

Adopted  by  the  National  Convention,  July 
1.  1D€6. 

John  T.  Carlton. 
Executive  Director. 


Traffic  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP  ■* 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27,  1966 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Cona;re!5s  has  done  much  to  encourage 
traffic  .safety.  With  the  pas.sac.'e  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Velilcle  Act 
of  1966  and  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966,  we  are  enterin;;  a  new  era  in  traf- 
fic accident  prevention.  Tlii.s  legislation, 
approved  so  overwhelmitv^ly  by  both 
House.s  of  Con2Tes,=;.  provide.?  our  coun- 
try with  better  re.sources  for  developing 
new  and  improved  prosrarrLs  for  better 
control  of  the  ba.'^ic  factors  In  traffic  ac- 
cidents— vclncle.s.   road.s,   and   drivers. 

The  Hiu'hway  Safety  Act  of  1966  In- 
cludes provisions  for  driver  education. 
It  provides  that  on  a  matching  basis 
Federal  money  will  be  mace  available  to 
States  for  driver  education  programs 
which  meet  standard,^  to  be  established 
by  the  responsible  Federal  a^icncy. 

Driver  education  in  our  scliools  has 
already  made  a  major  contribution  to 
traffic  safety.  Tlie  Icui.slation  we  have 
just  passed  will  help  assure  to  more  of 
our  young  drivers  proper  driver  edu- 
cation. 

As  a  former  schoolteacher.  I  have  seen 
the  good  effects  of  our  high  srliool  driver 
education  program.s.  and  I  am  deeply 
committed  to  encouraging  and  support- 
ing such  programs.  The  kind  of  effec- 
tive communication  recarding  traffic 
safety  offered  to  our  young  drivers  by 
our  high-school  driver  education  educa- 
tion teachers  must  continue  to  be 
encouraged  and  supported. 

The  September-October  Lssue  of  Safe- 
ty maeazine  published  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Safety  Education  In- 
cludes a  letter  from  Dr.  Walter  Cutter, 


director.  Center  for  Safety  Education, 
New  York  University,  expressing  so  well 
the  Importance  and  need  for  sound, 
well-developed  driver  education  pro- 
grams. 

Dr.  Cutter's  message  is  an  urgent  one 
and  one  which  we  have  begun  to  respond 
to  by  our  approval  of  the  traffic  safety 
legislation  passed  last  month.  I  share 
this  editorial  with  my  colleagues  today: 
[Editorial,  Safety  magazine,  September- 
October  1966) 

Adcust  1,  1966. 

Dear  Congressman:  A  staff  member  of  the 
NEA  National  Commission  on  Safety  Educa- 
tion was  visiting  with  me  on  Saturday  and 
quite  naturally  we  were  discussing  the  Impor- 
tant pending  legislative  developments  in 
Washington  and  your  own  key  role  in  these 
developments. 

Among  other  subjects  we  discussed  was 
driver  education,  a  most  Importanl  pan  of  a 
total  traffic  safety  program.  The  old  ques- 
tion about  proof  of  its  value  came  up.  The 
statement  Is  made  In  many  forms  that  "There 
Is  no  scientific  proof  of  the  value  of  driver 
education."  This  Is  a  most  remarkable  state- 
ment and  should  be  "answered"  with  another 
question,  "What  scientific  proof  exists  for  tlie 
value  of  anything  that  purports  to  deal  with 
human  behavior?" 

In  the  realm  of  the  professions,  the  crafts, 
even  the  trades,  what  Is  done?  The  content 
of  knowledge  Is  taught;  essential  skills  are 
taught:  and  at  given  periods  In  the  educa- 
tional process,  we  test  to  see  whether  knowl- 
edge or  skills  have  been  sufficiently  mastered 
to  "pass"  the  student.  But  who  demands 
proof  that  this  knowledge  and  skill  will  main- 
tain themselves  forever  after?  Who  asks  for 
proof  that  all  doctors  will  practice  medicine 
effectively?    Or  pharmacists?    Or  lawyers? 

Patients  die.  Do  we  then  automatically 
strike  the  doctor  off  the  register,  or  the 
pharmacist?  Lawyers  lose  cases.  When 
they  do,  do  we  Immediately  ask  for  di.'-bar- 
ment?  And,  so  on.  What  objectively  ob- 
tained scientific  evidence  can  be  secured  to 
prove  the  "value"  of  any  kind  of  education? 
By  "value,"  do  we  mean  that  professors  of 
medicine,  law,  etc.,  will  always  teach  their 
best,  that  their  students  will  steadfastly 
learn  their  best,  and  that  the  majority  of 
learners  will  ever  after  do  their  best?  And. 
when  we  add  the  modifier  "scientific."  which 
means  that  following  the  same  research  pro- 
cedures, the  same  "proof"  could  be  obtained 
by  any  competent  student,  at  any  time  and 
any  place,  the  whole  concept  collapses.  As 
Berelson  and  St«iner  state  in  Human  Behav- 
ior, An  Inventory  of  Scientific  Findings,  "For 
nothing  Is  true  in  the  behavioral  sciences" 
(or  in  life)  "under  certain  circumstances," 

In  driver  education,  we  proc-eed  on  the 
same  assumptions  that  education  does  gen- 
erally: we  teach  as  well  as  we  can  tke  best 
that  we  know  and  hope  for  the  best,  ^e  are 
teaching  not  only  to  correct  faults  and  driv- 
ing weaknesses  that  have  developed;  we 
teach  for  the  larger  purpose  of  helping  driv- 
ers to  avoid  becoming  problem  driver.s.  We 
strive  constantly  to  improve  driver  educa- 
tion. 

If  there  Is  no  warrant  for  teaching  what 
Is  patently  one  of  the  most  potentially 
dangerous  activities  that  the  most  people 
In  this  country  enter  upon,  driving,  there 
seems  little  warrant  for  teaching  the  content 
and  skills  of  other  human  activities.  Tiu-n- 
Ing  It  around,  there  Is  as  much  warrant,  or 
more,  for  teaching  driving  as  there  Is  for 
teaching  others,  because  of  the  possible  dan- 
gers of  the  activity. 

One  further  thought.  The  number  of 
trained  drivers  being  licensed  each  year  Is 
measurably  less  than  the  ntimber  of  tin- 
trained  drivers  who  are  licensed.  The  total 
number  of  trained  drivers  In  this  country 
Is  infinitely  less  than  the  total  number  of 
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licensed  drivers.  Thus.  In  addition  to  al!  the 
other  demands  made  upon  persons  who  have 
received  driver  education,  it  Is  demanded 
also  that  they  compensate  for  the  driving 
weaknesses  of  all  other  drivers. 

Tills  demand  is  unrealistic.  What  we  must 
have,  Congressman,  In  this  country,  as  soon 
as  possible,  is  the  requirement  that  all  per- 
sons applying  for  licenses  show  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  basic  training.  Further 
along,  it  will  be  necessary.  If  we  really  want 
drivers  who  will  be  on  a  par  with  safer 
vehicles  and  a  saJCer  driving  environment,  to 
require  periodic  refresher  training  for  all 
drivers. 

The  real  question,  therefore.  Is  not  one  of 
proof  of  value.  The  Important  question  Is 
how  soon  society,  expressing  its  attitude 
through  the  states  of  this  country,  will  make 
it  possible  for  all  drivers  to  begin,  or  con- 
tinue their  driving,  with  good  hope  of  sur- 
vival by  reason  of  adequate  driver  education. 

Cordially  yours, 

Walter  A.  Cutter, 
Director,  Center  for  Safety  Education, 

New  York  University. 


It's  Up  to  the  Secretary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
It's  Up  to  the  Secretary 
(By  Louis  Stockstill.  editor) 

When  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
knocked  the  props  out  from  under  the  mili- 
tary family  housing  program  for  fiscal  1966, 
he  said  the  construction  (which  he  had  char- 
acterized as  of  "priority"  importance  only  a 
few  months  earlier)  could  be  "undertaken 
at  a  later  date  without  impairing  military 
operations  or  effectiveness." 

He  did  not  specify  what  "later  date"  he 
had  in  mind,  but  Congress  has  now  told  the 
Defense  chief  it  expects  him  to  go  ahead  with 
the  program  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  he  Is  willing  to  certify  in  writing  that 
the  projects  are  "no  longer  current  and  neces- 
sary to  the  mission  of  the  military  depart- 
ment or  military  installation  concerned." 

If  he  Is  unable  to  make  such  certification 
with  respect  to  the  8.500  deferred  units  of 
family  housing  (and  It  would  be  difficult  for 
him  to  do  since  he  has  said  all  along  that 
the  housing  is  needed),  he  must  certify — also 
In  writing — that  other  construction  projects 
"urgently  required  In  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional defense"  are  "more  essential  to  the 
Interests  of  national  defense." 

The  Cong^resslonal  demands  are  contained 
in  the  fiscal  "67  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  It's  now  up  to  the  Secre- 
tary, 

Will  he  be  willing  tq_certlfy  that  the  fam- 
ily housing  Is  no  longer  necessary  or  that 
other  construction  (In  a  thousand  million 
dollar  program)  Is  more  essential?  It  may 
be  some  time  before  we  know. 

But  Armed  Forces  families,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  be  certain 
of  this  much:  The  certifications  when  and  If 
they  are  made  will  be  carefully  scrutinized 
by  "The  Journal,"  and  our  readers  will  be 
given  full  details  about  all  unclassified  proj- 
ects the  Secretary  may  see  fit  to  label  as  more 
Tltal  than  fsmilly  housing.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  allowing  the  Secretary  to  forget 
that  when  he  InltlaUy  aaked  for  the  housing 


he  told  Congress  It  was  so  essential  he  wovild 
be  willing  to  forego  anything  else  In  the 
construction  program  In  order  to  win  au- 
thority for  the  family  units. 

The  view  from  the  Secretary's  window  In 
1965 — as  depicted  in  our  22  January  cartoon, 
reprinted  herewith — was.  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, uninspiring.  When  the  shade  was 
pulled  this  year,  the  blot  on  the  landscape 
was  no  longer  visible,  but  It's  still  there  all 
the  same,  and  we  plan  to  keep  reminding 
everyone  about  it  until  It's  removed. 

Military  people  deserve  decent  housing — 
war  or  no  war.  The  cost  of  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam  should  be  borne  equally  by  the  en- 
tire nation,  not  assessed  against  Service 
families. 

As  we  said  earlier  on  this  same  subject,  our 
men  in  uniform  should  not  have  to  fight  the 
war,  embrace  the  privations  of  war,  be 
wounded  or  die  In  combat,  and  pay  for  the 
privilege  by  giving  up  decent  homes  for  their 
wives  and  children. 


Milwaukee  Couoty  Vice  Chairman  Gerald 
H.  Kops,  and  Deputy  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Director  Fred  R.  Rehm,  Describe 
Milwaukee  County's  Farsighted  Anti- 
Air-Pollution  Program 


J 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCXJNSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  6,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  county 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  air  pollution  controls. 
Today  it  Is  In  the  forefront  of  the  nation- 
wide effort  to  find  new  and  better  solu- 
tions to  the  growing  problem  of  air 
pollution,  and  has  contributed  much  to 
the  technological  development  of  this 
rapidly  evolving  field. 

This  morning,  two  of  Milwaukee 
County's  ablest  air  pollution  spokesmen 
testified  before  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  in  support  of  H.R. 
13199,  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  They  were  Mr.  Gerald  H.  Kops, 
Milwaukee  County  vice  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Fred  R.  Rehm,  deputy  director  of 
Milwaukee  County's  Department  of  Air 
Pollution  Control. 

Mr,  Kops,  representing  the  county 
board,  introduced  Mr.  Rehm.  a  nation- 
ally recognized  authority  on  air  pollution, 
who  presented  a  concise  and  meaningful 
statement  of  the  board's  views  concern- 
ing the  bill.  Excerpts  from  Mr.  Rehm's 
excellent  statement  follow: 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Fred  R.  Kehm  and  I  am 
Deputy  Director  of  Milwaukee  County's  De- 
partment of  Air  Pollution  Control.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  here  today  and  to  present  the 
velws  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  with  regard  to  HR.  13199 — the 
1966  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Milwaukee  County  Initiated  one  of  the 
first  countywlde,  or  regional,  air  pollution 
controil  programs  in  this  country  in  June, 
1948.  A  full-time,  well-staffed,  air  pollution 
control  program  has  been  underway  in  this 
community  since  tiiat  time.  Tou  will  note 
that  Milwaukee  Cotinty,  therefore,  preceded 


the  Federal  government  Into  the  air  pollu- 
tion control  field  by  seven  years,  and  that 
we  preceded  even  much  troubled  Los  An- 
geles County  In  this  effort. 

A  City  of  Milwaukee  smoke  and  air  pol- 
lution control  program  had  been  In  effect  In 
this  area  since  1904,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  such  programs  In  any  major  city  of 
this  country,  I  would  be  remiss  It  I  did  not 
point  out  that  Milwaukee  County  has  taken 
significant  steps  and  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  Its  program  to  clean  the  air  of 
this  community.  We  have  operated  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory  for  16  years  and  are 
one  of  the  pioneer  air  pioUutlon  control 
agencies  In  the  measurement  of  air  pollution 
emissions  at  the  source — the  effective  and 
logical  point  for  controls.  We  have  devoted 
full-time,  effective,  attention  to  our  multi- 
tude of  stationary  sources  of  air  pollution 
and  have  also  devoted  due  attention  to  our 
motive  power  sources  (autos,  trucks,  buses, 
trains)  and  to  the  many  marine  sources 
that  are  freqtienl  visitors  to  our  excellent 
port  facilities. 

By  the  same  Uiken  that  we  admit  to  con- 
siderable progress  in  our  efforU:  to  date,  we 
are  the  first  to  admit  that  a  great  deal  more 
must  be  done  to  cope  with  this  rapidly 
evolving  field  as  man  is  compelled  to  learn 
to  live  with,  and  to  control,  his  ever  Increas- 
ing aerial  wastes.  To  this  end,  the  Milwau- 
kee County  Board  of  Supervisors  at  Its  meet- 
ing of  September  15,  1966,  unanimously 
approved  a  10  point  Five-Year  Plan  and 
Objectives  for  Its  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram which  when  Implemented  will  con- 
tinue Milwaukee  County  In  the  forefront  of 
those  major  cities  seeking  and  finding  work- 
able solutions  to  this  growing  problem. 

With  the  support  of  Milwaukee  County, 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first 
states  In  the  nation  to  enact  favorable  In- 
come and  property  tax  concessions  for  the 
Installation  of  air  pollution  control  facilities. 
Such  legislation  has  been  In  effect  since  1953 
and  was  again  modified  to  be  effective  Au- 
gust 1,  1966  to  provide  the  most  liberal  tax 
considerations  for  air  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities In  the  nation. 

Milwaukee  County  welcomed  the  advent  of 
the  Federal  government  Into  the  field  of  air 
pollution  In  1955.  We  have  since  witnessed 
the  growth  of  the  Federal  air  pollution  pro- 
gram from  the  original  areas  of  research  and 
training  to  the  present  program  which  In- 
cludes, In  addition  to  the  original  areas,  en- 
forcement authority,  the  establishment  of 
air  quality  criteria  and  the  provision  for 
making  grants  to  State  and  local  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies.  We  have  been  In  close 
touch  with  all  areas  of  Federal  activity  both 
as  they  affect  our  local  program  and  because 
of  our  demonstrated  Interest  and  concern  In 
these  matters. 


Senator  Cotton,  Main  Speaker  at  Commis- 
sioning of  Cutter  "ActiTe,"  Portrays 
Vast  Future  for  Coast  Gnard  Ocean- 
ography 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or  new  hampshirx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  September  27, 1966 

Mr.  CLE'VELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  senior  Seimtor  from  my 
State,  the  Honorable  Norsis  Cotton,  re- 
cently delivered  the  principal  address  at 
the  commissioning  of  the  new  U.S.  Coast 
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Guard  Cutter  Active  In  ceremonies  Sep- 
tember 17  at  New  Castle,  N.H. 

The  Senator  eloquently  portrays  the 
future  of  oceanography  whose  surface 
has  barely  been  scratched,  and  the  role 
that  the  Coast  Guard  is  going  to  play  in 
the  development  of  this  field.  I  com- 
mend these  remarks  to  the  House  and  to 
all  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Record: 

Remabks   of   U.S.    Senator    Norris    Cotto.v, 
Republican,  or  New  Hampshire,  at  Com- 
missioning   Ceremonies    or    the    United 
States  Coast  Goard  Cutter  "Active."  New 
Castle.  N.H..  September  17.  1966 
Admiral    Childress.    Captain    Dick,    officers 
ftnd  men  of  the  United  States  Co^st  Guard 
Cutter   Active,   and  guests,   it  is  my   happy 
privilege  aa  a  Senator  from  the  Slate  of  New 
Hampshire    to    extend    our    congratulatlonB 
upon  the  commissioning  of  this  new  Coast 
Guard   Cutter   Active,   the   seventh    to    bear 
that  name,   and   to   express   our   pride   and 
pleasure  that  it  Is  to  be  based  here  at  New 
Castle. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  a  long  history  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  first  commission  Issued  by 
President  Washington  to  an  officer  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  then  known  as  the  "Revenue 
Marine,"  was  Issued  to  Captain  Hopley  Yea- 
ton  of  New  Hampshire  in  1791.  Yeaton  com- 
manded the  Cutter  Scammel.  one  of  the  orig- 
inal 10  Cutters  which  made  up  the  infant 
service.  Another  of  the  original  10  was  the 
first  Active. 

That  aame  year  the  Portsmouth  Harbor 
Light  at  New  Castle,  dating  back  to  1771. 
was  turned  over  to  be  operated  by  Coast 
Guard  personnel.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
operated  a  llfesaving  suition  in  this  area 
since  1905. 

But  I  was  not  selected  to  take  part  in  this 
commissioning  ceremony  merely  to  repre- 
sent New  Hampshire.  It  would  have  been 
Just  as  appropriate  for  Governor  King  or  my 
colleague.  Senator  McIntyre.  or  Congress- 
man HtJOT,  who  are  equally  interested  in  the 
Coast  Guard  and  in  this  ceremony,  to  have 
performed  this  function.  I  am  here  today 
becatise  I  am  a  senior  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Coast  Guard — the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Exactly  150  years  ago  this  Standing  Commit- 
tee was  created,  and  among  the  activities  as- 
signed to  It  were  the  Lighthouse  Service  and 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  later  merged 
Into  what  today  we  call  the  Coast  Guard. 
For  150  years  our  Committee  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Coast  Guard  and  has 
aided  Its  development.  All  commissions  and 
promotions  are  recommended  to  the  Senate 
by  OMX  Committee,  and  I  think  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  In  my  10  years  service,  the  names 
of  every  one  of  the  3,000  officers  In  the  Coast 
Guard  have  passed  through  the  Committee. 
Our  Committee  reports  the  bills  authorizing 
the  construction  of  every  veesel.  Including 
the  one  being  commissioned  today  and.  In- 
cidentally. Including  replacements  for  17 
that  are  now  In  service  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam. 

I  bring  you  the  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions of  our  Chairman.  Senator  Magnuson 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  who  is  presently 
on  a  mission  out  of  the  country.  We  in  the 
CoDunlttee  are  all  loyal  boosters  of  the  Coa£t 
Guard  because  we  are  familiar  with  the  serv- 
ice It  renders — law  enforcement,  search  and 
rescue,  aids  to  navigation,  merchant  marine 
safety,  reserve  training,  and  Icebreaking. 

The  Coast  Guard  Is  the  policeman  of  the 
■ea,  and  a  policeman  U  not  Just  a  law  en- 
forcer, but  is  also  the  protector  and  the  kindly 
guardian  and  guide  of  the  citizen.  This  year 
our  Committee  recommended  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  extending  the  offshore  limits  on 
lUberles  to  13  miles.  When  this  becomes 
law,  the  Coast  Guard  will  enforce  it,  and  I 
understand  this  will  be  a  primary  function 


of  this  very  ship.  We  sent  to  tlie  Senate  a' 
bill  raising  the  standards  for  ;i!l  vessels  tak- 
ing passengers  from  our  ports,  seeking  to 
avert  another  tragedy  like  the  burning  of 
the  Yarmouth  Castie.  The  Coast  Guard  will 
Inspect  the  ships  and  enforce  this  law  The 
protection  and  saving  of  life  is  the  Coast 
Guard's  most  appealing  function.  In  every 
disaster  at  sea  it  is  the  Coast  Ciu.ird  to  the 
rescue. 

But  there  is  one  function  of  the  Coast 
Guard  that  I  have  not  mentioned  and  have 
sii'.  ed  for  the  last  because  It  opens  up  vast 
vist.is  for  the  future — the  development  of 
oceanography. 

It  could  be  said  that  this  nation  somewhat 
resembles  .i  st.ireazer  who  fails  to  see  a  pre- 
cio\is  Jewel  at  his  feet.  The  United  States 
is  spending  billions  in  the  exploration  of 
outer  space  and  rightly  so  because  the  con- 
trol of  sp.ice  may  bo  vital  to  our  defense  and 
may  open  new  realms  of  possibility.  How- 
ever, we  know  little  of  what  may  lie  in  the 
universe,  but  for  ye.irs  our  scientists  have 
known  of  the  vast  wealth  beneath  the  w, iters 
of   the  se.i. 

There  are  20  thousand  known  species  of 
fish  in  the  ocean.  Only  a  few  are  sought 
and  used  as  fo<xl  Yet.  in  a  few  decades,  the 
earth  may  not  produce  enough  to  feed  its 
bursting  population. 

We  have  taken  a  million  barrels  of  oil  from 
ri\r  continental  shelves,  but  by  the  year  2000 
as  much  as  35  percent  of  the  world's  oil  may 
come  from  undersea  dpp<>*il5. 

Scientists  assert  that  there  are  50  trillion 
dollars  worth  of  geld  on  CK^ean's  lK>trom  wait- 
i:xg  an  economic  means  of  recovery  and  that 
the  ocean  floor  cont.ims  enough  copper,  alu- 
minum, and  iron  ore  to  meet  the  needs  of 
mankind    ft>r   a   million   years. 

It  doesn't  require  too  vivid  an  im-agination 
to  foresee  that  the  day  may  come  when  mas- 
sive structures,  thousands  of  feet  t>eneath 
the  ocean,  fed  by  nuclear  powered  plants  and 
manned  by  crew-s  who  live  and  work  for 
months  at  a  time  in  the  ocean  s  depths,  will 
be  the  means  of  a  system  of  mining  and 
extraction.  Ocean  miners  today  are  taking 
diamonds  from  the  sea  floor  off  Sou'hwest 
Africa,  tin  off  Thailand,  and  iron  ore  otf 
Japan. 

Vet  the  government,  while  spending  bil- 
lions elsewhere,  has  been  strangely  reluctant 
to  attempt  to  develop  our  marine  resources. 
I  take  pride  in  telling  you  that  during  this 
Congress  our  C<:>mmitt.ee  formulated  and 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  sponsored  by  its 
Chairman,  organizing  a  National  Council 
Oil  Marine  Resources  and  bringing:  together 
the  activities  that  have  been  scattered 
through  many  bureaus  and  departments  and 
receiving  minor  attention  from  all  of  them. 
We  hope  by  the  exercise  of  economy  in  other 
directions  to  find  the  money  t/O  pursue  this 
quest.  Queen  Lsabella  pledged  her  crown 
Jewels  to  raise  the  26  thou.sand  dol- 
lars to  .'inance  the  voyage  of  Columbus  which 
opened  a  new  world.  Spain  alone  as  a  result 
of  that  voyage,  brought  home  in  the  years 
that  followed  more  than  250  million  dollars 
in  riches  and  made  herself  for  a  time  at  least 
the  mistress  of  the  world 

This  Is  a  challenge  to  the  Coast  Guard 
which  Will  continue  to  play  a  major  part  In 
the  development  of  marine  sciences.  This 
is  a  challenge  to  our  own  seacoast  region. 
A  few  miles  away  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  hiis  taken  long  strides  in  research 
on  ocean  programs  and  teaching  and  train- 
ing of  personnel  in  ocean  eiiginecrii.g  This 
Coast  Guard  Station  here  should  remind  us 
that  we  in  this  region  must  be  ready  to 
play  our  part  in  the  new  conquest  of  the 
sea  that  has  limitless  p<3ssibilities. 

As  Edward  Youne.  tlie  En;4lish  poet 
phrased  it  200  years  ago ; 

"In  chambers  deep.  'Where  waters  sleep. 
What   unknown   treasures  pave  the  fl<xir!" 


Brooklyn  Burean  of  Social  Service  and 
Children's  Aid  Society— 100  Years  of 
Service  to  the  Community 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  27,  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Sei-vlce 
and  Children's  Aid  Society  is  observing 
Its  100th  anniversary.  As  a  lifelong  res- 
ident of  Brooklyn,  who  has  watched  this 
worthy  organization  grow.  I  pay  tribute 
to  its  founders  and  to  those  totally  dedi- 
cated men  and  women,  who  have  carried 
on  the  bureau's  originally  stated  pur- 
pose of  helping  people  meet  their  prob- 
lems with  courage,  with  hope,  and  with 
dignity. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  .Seiv- 
Ice  and  Children's  Aid  Society  is  a  non- 
sectarian,  voluntary  welfare  agency. 
which  offers  guidance  to  men,  women, 
and  children  regardless  of  race,  religion. 
or  economic  status.  For  a  century,  the 
bureau  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
social  service  organizations,  reaching  out 
to  help  the  poor  and  distressed.  It  ha.s 
been  a  pioneering  agency  whose  activities 
and  techniques  during  this  time  have 
influenced  social  services  throughout  the 
Nation.  Today,  as  throughout  the  yeais. 
its  program  and  services  reflect  tlie  cur- 
rent, individual  community  needs  and 
problems  of  a  complex  society. 

The  importance  of  family  and  home  is 
a  prime  concern  of  the  bureau's  trained 
caseworkers,  who  guide  parents  and  chil- 
dren to  more  understanding  relationships 
and  the  development  of  new  and  more 
constructive  attitudes.  With  its  family 
counseling,  the  bureau  helps  families  to 
resolve  their  problems  and  with  its  home- 
maker  sei-vices.  it  keeps  families  tosether 
during  emergency  periods,  when  a  mother 
may  be  ill  or  absent  from  the  home 

The  problems  of  the  aged  are  increas- 
ing as  our  lifespan  increases.  Here 
again,  the  bureau  Is  concerned  with  to- 
Ing  to  help  the  aged  maintain  their  self- 
respect  and  dignity  by  assisting  them  to 
function  in  their  own  homes  as  long  as 
possible  and  to  participate  in  community 
activities. 

The  vocational  counselors  and  teach- 
ers of  the  bureau,  who  participate  in  it-s 
comprehensive  work  evaluation,  woik- 
shop.  and  homework  activity  programs 
for  the  emotionally  and  physically 
handicapped,  know  the  gratification  of 
bringing  a  feeling  of  usefulness  to  foi- 
merly  unproductive,  meaningless  lives. 
For  those  too  Incapacitated  to  leave  their 
homes,  the  bureau  provides  work-at- 
home  pro.jects.  Others  are  trained  to 
work  in  the  bureau's  sheltered  work- 
shops and  still  others,  are  prepared  for 
employment  in  private  industry. 

There  hardly  seems  to  be  an  area  of 
human  concern  into  which  the  bureau 
has  not  reached.  The  activities  bespeak 
the  imaginative  and  all-encompassing, 
interrelated  steps  taken  in  behalf  of  hu- 
man beings,  whether  they  be  Infants  or 
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aged.  For  example,  as  much  emphasis 
Is  placed  on  aid  to  the  blind  as  Is  placed 
on  obtaining  foster  care  or  adoption  for 
abandoned  and  troubled  Infants.  The 
helpless  of  all  kinds,  when  helped,  means 
that  the  family  as  a  unit  is  helped.  This 
can  plainly  be  seen  when  we  consider 
how  a  marriage  can  be  held  together  by 
lifting  from  it  burdens  that  are  indi- 
vidually unmanageable.  Services  of  this 
nature  are  like  pebbles  thrown  into  the 
waters,  where  the  waves  spread  forward 
even  unto  the  farthest  shores.  The  ben- 
efits are  incalculable,  affecting  those  who 
are  as  yet  unborn.  Some  measure  of 
insight  Into  the  work  of  the  bureau  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  outline  of  some  se- 
lected highlights  of  this  past  hundred 
years  of  service  to  the  community: 

In  1866,  opened  lodging  house  for 
homeless  boys.  Established  foster  chil- 
dren services. 

In  1867.  established  industrial  .schools 
to  train  young  people.  Opened  kinder- 
garten for  children  of  working  mothers. 

Year  1890  started  program  to  distrib- 
ute pa.steurized  milk  to  infants. 

In  1898,  legal  aid  for  needy  started 
with  25  volunteer  lawyers. 

In  1908,  Jewish  branch  reorganized  as 
independent  Jewish  Aid  Societies,  fore- 
runner of  Jewish  Family  Service. 

In  1910,  organized  housing  committee 
to  improve  housing  conditions. 

In  1912.  established  school  lunch  pro- 
gram for  undeiTiourished  children. 

In  1912,  started  free  employment  serv- 
ice for  the  needy. 

In  1913,  established  home  teaching  for 
the  blind  and  disabled,  and  sheltered 
workshops  for  the  handicapped. 

The  year  1916  provided  nursing,  am- 
bulance and  other  medical  service  to 
3.600  victims  of  Brooklyn's  worst  infan- 
tile paralysis  epidemic. 

In  1919,  nunsing  aflQliate  reorganized 
as  independent  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion of  Brooklyn. 

In  1920,  established  Shelter  Island 
summer  camp,  now  used  for  the  aged  and 
handicapped. 

In  the  years  1930-33,  distributed  $1,- 
770,000  In  relief  to  victims  of  the  depres- 
sion. 

In  1946,  tuberculosis  committee  reor- 
ganized as  independent  Brooklyn  Tuber- 
culosis &  Health  Association. 

In  1954.  established  homemaker  serv- 
ice to  help  families  disrupted  by  illness 
stay  together. 

In  1964.  printed  first  braille  cookbook 
of  convenience  foods. 

In  1966,  major  building  program  In- 
creases capacity  of  sheltered  workshops 
by  50  percent— grant  from  New  York 
State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Society  is  indebted  to  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Children's 
Aid  Society.  Remember  that  in  this 
mobile  society,  the  beneficiaries  of  their 
services  may  long  have  left  Brooklyn  and 
moved  to  other  States.  As  rehabilitated 
citizens,  they  serve  their  newly  adopted 
States  in  a  way  they  could  not  have  done 
before.  Hence,  the  significance  of  the 
work  of  the  bureau  reaches  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Brooklyn  and  even  the 
State  of  New  York. 

As  John  Wise — how  apt  a  name — said 
In  1776: 


Man  la  not  ao  wedded  to  liia  own  Interest 
but  that  he  can  make  the  common  good  Xibm 
mark  of  his  aim. 


rank  and  file  to  ease  the  high  cost  of  cam- 
paigning? This  would  make  It  easier  to  bold 
each  candidate  to  a  strict  accounting  for  hl3 
income  and  outlays  before  his  constituents. 


Tax  Deduction  for  Political  Contribntions  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septeniber  27, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  canied  an 
editorial  which  I  am  sure  expresses  the 
sentiment  of  many  of  us  Members  of 
Congre.ss.  It  supports  the  idea  of  en- 
couraging small  contributioris  to  political 
campaigns  by  making  such  contribu- 
tions tax  deductible. 

My  own  State  of  Hawaii,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  has  seen  the  wisdom  of  this 
course.  Accordingly,  as  a  representa- 
tive to  Congress  from  Hawaii,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  13936,  to  effectu- 
ate the  same  desirable  situation  at  the 
Federal  level. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bUl  will  gain 
the  proper  attention  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  early  next  session 
when  reintroduced. 

For  the  perusal   of  my  colleagues  I 
include  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
High  Cost  or  Campaigns 

The  public  response  to  reports  of  astro- 
nomical campaign  expenditures  seems  to  be 
a  combination  of  shock  and  apthy.  In  part 
the  public  indignation  is  misplaced.  It  stems 
from  the  lingering  assumption  that  all  use 
of  money  In  politics  Is  evU.  Actually,  of 
course,  men  who  run  for  ofBce  have  en- 
countered spiraling  costs  no  less  than  hos- 
pitals, service  Industries  and  others.  At  the 
same  time  the  rapid  growth  of  population 
has  made  It  more  costly  to  reach  all  the 
voters.  And  the  Increased  aflSuence  of  otir 
society  has  encouraged  new  methods  of 
soliciting  votes  by  larger  groups  of  candi- 
dates. 

The.te  are  not  In  themselves  evil  tendencies, 
and  there  is  nothing  bad  about  spending 
money  to  inform  voters  about  the  Issues 
in  a  campaign.  The  use  of  money  In  a  cam- 
paign becomes  a  problem  only  when  it  Is  so 
excessive  as  to  suggest  that  the  candidate 
is  trying  to  buy  his  way  Into  office.  This  evil 
is  multiplied  when  the  campaign  funds  come 
from  sources  that  may  expect  to  gain  finan- 
cially from  having  the  beneficiary  of  their 
contributions  In  public  office. 

The  wliole  question  of  financing  political 
campaigns  would  be  on  a  sounder  basis  if 
the  states  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government 
allowed  tax  exemption  for  small  campaign 
contributions.  A  recent  survey  showed  that 
only  Minnesota,  California.  Missouri  and 
Hawaii  ui;e  tliis  means  of  relieving  candidates 
from  tlie  temptation  to  rely  upon  fatcats 
and  coiicealed  corporate  financing.  Presi- 
dent John.son  Is  trying,  so  far  In  vain,  to  get 
this  principle  established  In  Federal  law. 

The  other  highly  constructive  step  which 
tiie  states  could  take  would  be  to  Improve 
present  reporting  requirements.  Many  states 
have  some  provisions  for  publicizing  political 
contributions  and  expenditures,  but  few  of 
them  Inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  the  reports 
they  receive.  In  some  instances  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  reports  and  the  multiplicity 
of  political  committees  lead  to  concealment 
of  Information  Instead  of  public  enlighten- 
ment. 

How  long  will  It  take  the  states  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  encouraging  political  giving  by  the 


Pfc.  Chester  S.  Hughes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  12.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  a  letter  which  was  writteii 
to  the  editor  of  the  Bristol,  Tenn..  Herald 
Courier  by  Pfc.  Chester  S.  Hughes,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hughes,  of  Route 
5,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

I  do  not  know  where  Private  Hughes 
obtained  his  Infonnation  about  a  Com- 
munist Party  in  North  Carolina  which 
aids  the  Vietcong.  but  I  am  very  familiar. 
as  are  all  of  us,  with  the  comments  by 
those  in  high  governmental  positions  and 
the  demonstrations  all  over  the  country 
that  have  advocated  appeasement  with 
the  Vietcong.  and  I  can  well  understand 
this  young  soldier's  feelings. 

I  am  sure  that  many,  many  Americans 
could  write  and  answer  Private  Hughes' 
question  regarding  why  we  are  fighting 
there,  and  I  hope  that  many  will  write 
their  friends  and  tell  them  in  their  own 
words  why  we  support  our  men  In  Viet- 
nam. I  only  wish  that  It  had  been  pos- 
sible to  tell  Private  Hughes,  but  notice 
of  his  death  in  Vietnam  was  received  al- 
most simultaneously  with  his  letter. 

We  must  not  let  other  American  boys 
die  like  this — wondering  whether  or  not 
those  of  us  here  at  home  care.  We  must 
support  our  fighting  men  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

In  closing,  I  again  extend  my  deepest 
.sj-mpathy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  and 
their  family. 

The  letter  follows: 

Letter  Fbom  Vietnam 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  the 
Briitol  Herald  Courier  last  week: 

•'SotTH  Vietnam. 
"To  the  Editor  : 

"I  am  currently  serving  a  13-month  tour 
In  Viet  Nam. 

"Tlie  other  day  it  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that,  in  America  In  the  southern 
state  of  North  Carolina,  there  Is  a  Com- 
munist Piirty  which  is  sending  blood  plasma, 
bandages,  etc.,  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist regime. 

"Sir,  I  cannot  understand  how  you  people 
let  something  like  that  go  on  right  under 
your  noses  and  do  nothing  about  it. 

"You  tlirn  watch  your  brothers  and  sons 
come  over  here  and  expect  them  to  retiu-n 
home  safely. 

"To  what  are  these  young  men  returning? 

"What  .  .  .  are  we  fighting  for  over  here? 
If  that's  what  the  people  of  the  United  States 
think  about  us  being  over  here,  why  should 
we  waste  13  months,  and  maybe  lose  our 
lives,  fighting  over  here? 

"My  fellow  Marines  and  I  have  discussed 
this  and  we  ore  writing  to  our  local  news- 
I>apers  to  haif  e  this  printed  so  that  the  people 
who  read  this  may  write  and  give  us  their 
opinion  on  why  we  are  fighting  here. 

"Maybe  one  of  them  can  restore  our  faith 
In  the  people  ol  the  UJ3. 

"Pic.  Chbstkb  S.  Hdchxs." 
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(Etorrox'B  Note— Pfc.  Chester  S  Hughes 
■ervlng  with  the  3rd  Marine  EMvtslon. 
Tbe  aon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hugbea  o{ 
Route  6.  Bristol,  Tennessee,  he  was  killed  by 
•  land  mine  near  Da  Nang  province  Monday.) 


Our  Viet  Search  and  Destroy  Strategy 
Pays  Off 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK-S 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27.  1966 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.      Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing very  perceptive  article  by  Josep 
Alsop  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
World  Joximal  Tribune  of  September  26. 
Oua  ViBT  Seahch  and  Destriiy  Strategy 
Pays   Off 
(By  Joseph  Alsop i 
Danamo. — If    you   examine    the    hard    evi- 
dence here  In  Da  Nang,  you  have  to  conclude 
that  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  progressing  con- 
siderably more  hopefully  than  almost  any- 
on«  suppoeea  at  home.     General  Westmore- 
land's "search  and  destroy"  strategy,  aimed 
at  the  enemy's  main  forces.  Is  clearly  begin- 
ning to  produce  major  results. 

Consider,  to  begin  with,  the  present  po- 
sition here  In  the  First  Corps  area  TTiese 
live  moat  northerly  provinces  of  South  Viet 
Nam  were  the  epicenter  of  the  Buddhist 
crisis  only  a  few  months  ago.  Today,  more- 
over, the  top  province  of  the  tier.  Quang  Trl, 
has  become  the  new  center  of  the  war. 

Here  elements  of  two  divisions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  regular  army,  the  324-B  and 
34lBt,  have  openly  Invaded  South  Viet  Nam. 
marching  straight  acroes  the  allegedly  de- 
mlUtarlzed  aone.  Until  quite  recently,  open 
Invasion  was  the  sole  expedient  that  Hanoi 
had  not  tried.  But  it  is  being  tried  now,  with 
sanguinary  obstinacy,  and  both  prisoners 
and  captured  documents  reveal  that  the  aim 
la  to  capttire  Quang  Trl  province. 

On  the  face  o*  It,  the  choice  of  Quang  Trl 
as  the  enemy's  new  prime  objective  looks 
like  strategic  lunacy.  In  cold  military  terms, 
.  It  Is  In  fact  Itinatic.  This  country  is  shaped 
like  a  long,  thin  snake.  Quang  Trl  is  the  tip 
of  the  snake's  tall.  And  you  cannot  kill  a 
snake  by  cutting  off  the  tip  of  Its  tail. 

But  by  resorting  to  Invasion.  It  Is  compara- 
tively easy  for  Hanoi  to  mass  a  big.  fresh 
force  In  Quang  Trl,  October,  the  month  be- 
fore the  American  election,  also  happens  to 
be  the  month  of  Quang  Trl's  worst  weather. 
when  our  planes  and  helicopters  will  be  con- 
siderably handicapped.  The  aim.  In  truth. 
Is  not  miUtary;  It  Is  political. 

Hanoi  obviously  hopee  to  gain  a  big  show- 
victory — really  badly  cutting  up  an  American 
battalion,  tar  Instance — before  the  first 
Tueaday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
Thereby,  Hanoi  further  hopes  to  affect  the 
American  election  result,  as  Dlenbienphu  af- 
fected the  French  political  patterns.  And 
Quang  Trl  has  been  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
because  of  Its  special  advantages  above- 
noted. 

If  all  goea  well,  pray  God,  Hanoi's  hoF>es 
are  Ukely  to  be  cruelly  disappointed  by  the 
Marlnea,  who  have  been  fighting  and  driving 
back  North  Vietnamese  Invaders  since  early 
In  the  summer.  The  pattern  c^  this  bril- 
liantly successful  fighting  furthermore  Im- 
plies even  more  about  the  enemy's  true  situa- 
tion tlian  the  extremely  peculiar  choice  of 
Quang  lYl  aa  the  new  main  theater  of  war. 
On    fKfMT,   In    brief,    conditions    seemed 


Ideally  favorable  to  the  enemy  when  the 
324-B  division  sent  Its  first  six  battalions 
Into  Quang  Trl  at  some  moment  in  June 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  divisions  of 
South  Vietnamese  ttoops  In  this  corpe  area 
had  been  seriously  affected  by  the  Buddhist 
rr-.sis;  and  the  more  Important  the  first  divi- 
.-•:an  had  been  rendered  all  bul  wor'h'.es.s  for 
•he  time  being. 

On  paper,  on  the  other  hand  the  enemy 
;ilrcHcly  had  most  important  main  forces  ui 
this  Corps  area,  even  before  the  invasion  be- 
i.in  To  the  souihw^acis.  a  whole  division, 
the  620th,  wa.s  In  a  good  position  to  attack 
tlie  Marines  at  Chu  Lai.  In  the  north,  an 
independent  regiment,  the  Sixth  V  C  .  wa.s  in 
•-■ood  position  to  collaborate  with  the  mvad- 
inst  force  And  still  another  regiment,  the 
94th  which  mounted  the  famous  attack  on 
she  Aishau  Special  Forces  camp,  wivs  also 
r.iiTied  on  the  order  of  battle  thouKh  not 
i'MMted. 

Even  when  he  began  deployinc;  his  bat- 
talions northwards  to  handle  the  Invading 
force,  the  Impressive  Marine  commander. 
General  Lewis  Walt,  already  doubted  the 
existence  of  the  94th  Regiment  At  the  end 
of  the  Ashau  battle,  the  Special  Forc<»s  camp 
WIS  very  publicly  evacuated  Yet  there- 
atter  the  dead  of  the  94th  Reciment  were 
left  hanging  on  the  barbed  wire  surround- 
ing the  camp  for  months  on  end.  In  this 
war.  that  Is  wholly  unheard  of.  It  points 
to  a  draw.  In  which  we  left  Ashati  and  the 
regiment  simply  came  apart  at  the  seam.'; 
Certainly  the  94th  has  not  been  heard  of 
since. 

But  OS  General  Walt  moved  more  and  more 
troops  out  of  Chu  Lai  to  Join  the  fighting 
In  Quang  Trl,  he  was  more  ant!  more  appre- 
hensive about  the  620th  Division,  which  wm 
being  offered  such  a  tempting  opportunity. 
Furthermore,  there  were  grave  worries  about 
the  rear  area  of  the  Marines  fighting  In 
Quang  Tri's  eastern  mountain  chain,  for  here 
the  main  competition  of  the  V  C  Sixth  Regi- 
ment was  the  temporarily  denioralii-ed  First 
Vietnamese  Division. 

In  the  outcome,  throughout  all  the  long 
weeks  of  July  and  August,  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment made  only  one  small  and  Ineffectual 
venture  into  combat  while  the  620th  Divi- 
sion made  no  move  whatever  to  exploit  its 
golden  chance. 

.Ai;  a  result,  today.  General  Walt  considers 
that  these  units  can  be  dr.imatically  dis- 
counted, as  having  suffered  too  heavily  in 
earlier  fighting  to  get  in  proper  combat  trim 
again. 

The  "search  and  destroy"  strategy  is,  at 
bottom,  a  strategy  of  attrition.  One  cannot 
doubt  that  the  attrition  has  begun  to  take 
a  heavy  toll  of  enemy  fighting  power,  for 
if  the  enemy  had  the  power.  It  w,i,s  madness 
not  to  use  it  In  July  and  Augu.-^i. 


Small  Increases  in  Non-Service-Connecled 
Veterans'  Pensions  Can  Be  Stretched 
Fortfaer  by  Participation  in  Food  Stamp 
Program  in  Areas  Where  Program 
Operates 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF    MIS,SOrHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-iENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  vote  for  this  bill  to  increase 
beneflta  for  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents receiving  non-service-connected 
pensions.    I  do  not  think  this   bill  is 


overly  generous.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  assistance  It  will  give  to  Its  bene- 
ficiaries is  strictly  minimal.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  even  this  limited  amount  of  assi.'it- 
ance  will  raise  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  more  than  $101  million  a 
year,  a  very  substantial  figure  at  a  lime 
when  we  are  experiencing  inflatioifary 
tendencies. 

Actually,  it  is  because  so  many  piici.'^ 
liave  ri,<;en  as  a  result  of  the  inflationary 
factors  in  the  economy  that,  we  must 
provide  assistance  to  the  veterans  and 
tiieir  dependents  who  are  subsisting  on, 
or  who  desperately  require,  the  very  mod- 
erate monthly  non-service-connected 
veterans'  pension. 

I  wish  we  could  do  more.  Of  cour.se. 
the  House  will  be  guided  In  this  matter 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  which  is  cer- 
tainly conscious  of  the  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans and  which  has  always  been  alert 
to  and  sympathetic  to  those  needs  I 
congratulate  the  committee  for  acting' 
speedily  on  this  measure  and  brlnginc  it 
before  the  House  for  passage. 

PROVI.SIONS    OF    BELL   TO    BENEFIT    VETtrR.INS    AND 

wmows 

The  bill  would  provide  a  cost  of  hving 
Increase  for  all  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents or  survivors  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving pensions  under  Public  Law  88- 
211,  as  amended,  the  so-called  new  law. 
The  rate  Increase  Is  substantially  higher 
lor  widows  and  widows  with  children  In 
the  lowest  Income  categories,  reaching  in 
those  cases  as  high  as  8 ',2  iiercent. 
There  is  a  $5  a  month  Increase  included 
for  more  than  56,000  widows  of  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  and  prior  wars, 
whose  average  age  now  is  84.  Their 
pensions  would  increase  from  $65  a 
month  to  $70.  There  is  also  an  Increa.'^e 
of  $5  per  month  in  the  "house-bound"  al- 
lowance imder  current  law  for  veterans, 
from  $35  to  $40  a  month.  A  new  "house- 
bound" rate  of  $100  per  month  is  estab- 
lished for  veterans  under  the  old  pension 
law. 

Furthermore,  a  special  aid  and  attend- 
ance allowance  of  $50  per  month  is  pro- 
vided for  widows  receiving  pensions  under 
Public  Law  86-211,  and  also  under  the  old 
pension  law,  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  prior  wars,  and  who  are  found  In 
need  of  aid  and  attendance.  Tlie  bill 
also  provides  for  presumption  of  perma- 
nent and  total  disability  for  pension  pur- 
poses on  attainment  of  age  65;  for  pre- 
siunptlon  of  need  for  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance for  pensioners  who  are  being 
furnished  nursing  care  in  public  or  pri- 
vate nursing  homes;  reduction  of  the  5- 
year  alternative  marriage  requirement 
for  widows  to  1  year;  exclusion  of  Income 
for  pension  purposes  of  amounts  equal 
to  the  sum  paid  by  a  wife  for  the  last 
Illness  of  a  veteran  prior  to  his  death, 
and  also  for  the  l£ist  illness  and  burial 
of  a  veteran's  child.  There  are  also 
some  special  medical  benefits  for  pen- 
sioners entitled  to  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance. 

INCREASES    MADE   NECESSARY   BT    HIGHER    LIVING 
COSTS 

Many  of  us  are  disappointed  that  no 
provision  is  made  in  this  legislation  to 
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Increase  the  income  limitation  imposed 
for  qualification  for  non-service-con- 
nected pensions.  Many  veterans  and 
widows  have  made  excellent  cases  for 
the  Justice  in  Increasing  such  limita- 
tions. I  am,  as  I  said,  sorry  that  this 
bill  does  not  do  more  than  it  does. 
Nevertheless,  the  additional  $6  per  month 
which  many  thousands  of  widows  wUl 
receive  under  this  bill,  the  $5  a  month 
for  more  than  50,000  Spanish-American 
widows,  and  the  $4  a  month  many 
veterans  will  receive  should  be  of  signi- 
ficant help  in  combating  the  increases  In 
living  costs,  Including  the  much  higher 
prices  these  days  for  food. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  TO  OPERATE  IN   733   CITIES 
AND    COtTNTnS 

In  connection  with  the  price  of  food,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  Members  of  the  House 
may  want  to  pass  on  to  their  constitu- 
ents who  are  eligible  for,  or  are  receiv- 
ing, non-service-connected  pensions. 
The  Food  Stamp  program  is  now  operat- 
ing in  331  areas  and  is  about  to  be  ex- 
tended to  402  additional  political  juris- 
dictions— cities  and  counties — so  that  it 
■Rill  soon  be  serving  about  1,800.000  needy 
people  in  41  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  Is  an  excellent  program 
for  assisting  low-Income  families  to 
stretch  their  usual  food  budget  far 
enough  to  assure  an  adequate  and  nutri- 
tious diet.  Generally  speaking  and  on 
the  average,  for  every  $6  which  the  par- 
ticipating family  would  normally  spend 
for  food,  and  which  it  must  spend  to 
purchase  the  monthly  allotment  of  food 
coupons,  or  food  stamps,  it  receives 
coupons  worth  $10  in  the  grocery 
stores — coupons  redeemable  only  for 
food.  The  percentage  of  the  Federal 
subsidy  to  the  individual  family  varies 
according  to  the  Income  and  size  of  the 
family,  but  the  average  subsidy  Is  40 
percent  of  the  costs  of  the  food  sold  for 
food  coupons  each  month.  We  are  now 
budgeting  $140  million  a  year  for  the 
food  stamp  program. 

That  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amoimt  of  money  the  more 
than  2  million  individuals  who  wUl  even- 
tually be  Included  In  the  program  this 
year  would  normally  spend  for  food  and 
the  value  of  the  food  they  will  be  able 
to  purchase. 

UEMBERS    or    CONTGSESS    SHOIILD    TTRGE    ELIGIBLC 
CONSTITCTENTS  TO   APPLY   FOE   rOOD   STAMPS 

Since  many  new  areas  are  coming  Into 
the  program.  I  think  It  would  be  helpful 
to  constituents  whose  Incomes  are  low 
enough  to  make  them  eligible  for  non- 
service -connected  veterans  pensions  if 
the  Members  will  suggest  to  them  that 
they  Investigate  their  eligibility  also  for 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  know  that 
In  my  own  city  of  St.  Louis,  I  have  guided 
numerous  families  of  low  Income,  In- 
cluding veterans  and  their  dependents 
receiving  non-service-connected  pensiona 
into  applying  for  partioipatlon  under  the 
food  stamp  program  and  when  eligible 


they  have  invariably  been  grateful  for 
the  si;ggestlon. 

NOT   NECESSARY   TO  BE   ON   PTJBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  a  family  to  be 
on  any  form  of  public  assistance  in  or- 
der to  qualify  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. All  that  is  required  is  that  the 
family  have  an  Income  sufiBclently  low. 
In  relation  to  the  size  of  the  family,  to 
come  within  the  limi'.ations  set  out  un- 
der the  regulations  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  welfare  department  in  each  of 
the  States  participating. 

There  are  also  limitations  on  the  dollar 
value  of  liquid  assets  held  by  the  family — 
bonds,  cash,  savings  or  checking  ac- 
counts, etc.  but  not  including  the  equity 
in  a  home. 

As  I  said,  the  larger  the  family,  the 
larger  the  income  they  are  permitted 
and  still  qualify  for  food  stamps;  and 
the  larger  the  family  and  the  smaller  the 
Income,  the  more  of  a  subsidy  is  given 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  good  diet.  In 
St.  Louis,  for  Instance,  the  income  lim- 
itations range  from  $135  a  month  and 
liquid  assets  of  $750  for  a  single  person 
to  an  income  of  $420  a  month  and  liquid 
assets  of  $1,500  for  a  family  of  10. 
Monthly  income  is  computed  after  the 
deduction  of  all  mandatory  deductions 
such  as  Federal  and  State  withholding 
taxes,  city  earnings  tax,  social  security 
deductions,  union  dues,  retirement  or 
pension  contribution,  health  insurance 
and  hospitalization  payments. 

EXAMPLE  OF  INCOME   AND   PURCHASE 
REQUIREMENTS 

A  single  person  receiving  net  income 
or  less  than  $20  a  month  would  pay  $4 
of  this  amoimt  for  food  stamps  and  re- 
ceive $10  worth  of  coupons;  one  with 
an  Income  of  from  $80  to  $100  would 
pay  $18  and  receive  $24  worth  of  cou- 
pons; a  5-person  household  with  an  in- 
come of  about  $200  a  month,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  pay  $68  for  food  cou- 
pons and  receive  $100  worth  of  food 
stamps.  These  figures  are  just  sample 
ones  and  would  be  different  for  other 
States  depending  upon  the  welfare 
standards,  and  so  forth. 

However.  I  would  think  that  most  fam- 
ilies which  are  eligible  for  non-service- 
connected  veteran  pensions  also  would  be 
eligible  for  the  food  stamp  program  in 
their  locality,  and  it  is  certainly  worth 
their  trouble  in  Investigating  their  eli- 
gibility and  applying  if  they  are  eligible. 

In  concluson.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  again  that  I  am  grateful  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  and  to  its 
chairman,  Congressman  Olin  TEACtrK,  of 
Texas,  for  evidencing  compassion  for  the 
plight  of  veterans  and  their  dependents 
on  non-service-cormected  pensions  whose 
Incomes  have  been  eroded  by  the  higher 
prices  of  necessities  to  sustain  life.  Mod- 
est as  the  increased  benefits  may  be  in 
individual  cases,  I  certainly  hope  they 
will  be  of  significant  assistance  to  those 
families  which  are  forced  to  llye  cm  these 
pensions. 


DOCUMENTS 


Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  DC,  204O2,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchaBers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Doctiments  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  1b  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  montb  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senator*,  Bepresentatlvea.  and  Delegates 
wbo  have  changed  tbelr  realdencea  wlU  pleaae 
give  Information  thereof  to  tbe  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  that  thMr  addreasea  may  b« 
correctly  given  In  tbe  Rxooaa. 


Tuesday,  September  27,  1966 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHUGHTS 

Senate  worked  on  Labor-HEW  appropriations. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  22908-22935 

Bills  Introduced:  Eight  bills  and  one  resolution  were 

introduced,  as  follows:  S.  3859-3866;  and  S.  Res.  306. 

I  Pages  22907-22908 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

The  following  bill  and  two  resolutions  were  reported 
by  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  during  adjournment  on 
September  23,  pursuant  to  prior  authorization: 

S.  3817,  authorizing  mergers  of  two  or  more  profes- 
sional football  leagues,  and  to  protect  football  contests 
between  secondary  schools  from  professional  football 
telecasts,  with  amendments  (S.  Rcpt.  1654) ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  109,  authorizing  printing  of  certain  hear- 
ings of  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  (no  writ- 
ten report) — referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration ;  and 

S.  Res.  305,  providing  for  appointment  of  a  si)ccial 
subcommittee  to  study  encroachments  by  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  (no 
written  report)— referred  to  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Reported  today  were  the  following  two  bills: 

S.  2630,  providing  a  border  highway  along  die  U.S. 
bank  erf  the  Rio  Grande  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Chamizal  bountlary  dispute  with  Mexico, 
with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  1657)  ;  and 

H.R.  16557,  providing  for  refund  to  Philippine  veter- 
ans of  certain  withheld  premiums  on  national  service  life 
insurance  policies  (S.  Rept.  1658).  Poge  22907 

U.S.-Mexico  Flood  Control:  Senate  concurred  in 
House  amendment  to  S.  2540,  authorizing  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  for  joint  construction  by  U.S.  and  Mexico 
of  fliood  control  project  for  the  Tijuana  River.  This 
action  cleared  the  bill  for  President's  signature. 

Page  22948 

Labor-HEW  Appropriations:  Senate  continued  its 
consideration  of  H.R.  14745,  fiscal  1967  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  taking  the  following 
acdons  on  additional  amendments  thereto: 

Adopted:  By  55  yeas  to  11  nays,  modified  Stennis 
amendment  to  rewrite  section  207  of  the  bill  barring  use 
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of  funiis  to  impose  any  requirement  and  responsibility  so 
far  as  certified  patients  are  concerned  in  certain  prcKc- 
dures  surrounding  assignment  of  padents  to  medical 
facilities  which  may  result  in  situations  prejudicial  to 
their  mental  and  physical  well-being;  and 

Rejected:  By  25  yeas  to  40  nays  (modon  to  reconsi^ler 
tabled),  Javits  amendment  to  increase  by  $570,000 
funds  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  by  28  yeas  1041  nays,  Lausche  amend- 
ment to  reduce  by  an  aggregate  of  $181,414,000  fumls  for 
NIH  ajid  other  Government-assisted  medical  programs; 
by  25  veas  to  43^nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled), 
Javits  amendment  to  strike  from  the  later  adopted  Sten- 
nis amendment  the  words  "and  responsibility  so  far  as 
certified  patients  are  concerned";  and  by  28  yeas  to  38 
nays,  Lausche  amendment  to  reduce  by  $41  million 
funtis  for  NIH  (to  the  House-passed  figure). 

Pending  at  adjournment  was  Dirksen  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  instructions  that  it  be  reported  back  with  the  total 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  in  the  bill  not  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  budget  estimates.  pages  22955-22990 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announcetl  that 
on  Wednesday,  September  28,  at  die  conclusion  of 
morning  business.  Senate  will  consider  and  vote  on  rati- 
fication of  Treaty  of  Amity  With  Togo,  to  be  followeil 
by  action  on  Dirksen  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  14745, 
Labor-HEW  appropriations,  to  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Then,  following  disposition  of  H.R.  14745, 
Senate,  later  in  the  week,  will  consider  bills  on  narcotics 
and  establishment  of  Department  of  Transportation. 

Page  22984 

Procedural  Authorizations:  Senate  adopted  orilcr  that 
during  adjournment  until  noon  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 28,  Secretary  of  Senate  may  receive  messages  from 
the  President  and  the  House;  the  Vice  President,  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  or  AcUng  President  pro  tempore  may 
sign  enrolled  bills;  and  all  committees  may  file  reports. 
In  addition.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
may  meet  while  Senate  is  in  session  on  September  28. 

Page  22993 

Secretary  to  the  Majority:  S.  Res.  306,  electing  Joseph 
Stanley  Kimmitt,  of  Montana,  as  Secretary  to  the  Ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  beginning  October  i,  1966. 

Page  22993 


Poshnaster  General  O'Brien's  Tribute  to 
Congressman  Gonzalez 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  on  September  9,  our  distin- 
guished colleagrue,  Henry  Gonzlalez.  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  was  the  main  speaker  at  this 
well-deserved  tribute  to  an  Individual 
who  has  served  his  district  and  his  Na- 
tion In  an  outstanding  manner. 

In  his  remarks,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral comments  on  the  performance  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  south 
Texas  and  on  the  performance  of  the 
89th  Congress  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson.  Larry  O'Brien  is 
universally  recognized  for  his  excellence 
as  a  political  tactician  and  has  been  in- 
timately Involved  In  the  legislative  pro- 
grams of  Presidents  Johnson  and  Ken- 
nedy. Because  of  his  eminence  In  this 
area,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested In  reading  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks which  follow: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  evening  for 
this  well-deserved  tribute  to  Congressman 
Gonzalez.  I  bring  with  me  the  greetings 
and  best  wishes  of  President  Johnson,  who 
joins  with  you  in  this  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion to  his  good  friend,  Henrt  Gonzalez,  for 
his  outstanding  service  to  the  people  of  thia 
congressional  district,  to  the  people  of  Texas, 
and  to  the  nation. 

At  the  ouiset  I  want  to  make  It  clear  t^at 
althovigh  I  am  here  to  speak  In  Henkt's 
behalf  I  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  chal- 
lenge his  personal  record  for  extended  ora- 
tory. I  am  told  that  he  once  spoke  some  22 
hours  in  the  State  Legislature  against  a 
group  of  bills  designed  to  perpetuate  and 
strengthen  the  denial  of  equal  rights  to  all 
Texans. 

He  spoke  then  in  a  good  cause,  in  the 
cause  of  Justice  and  human  dignity.  As  you 
know,  that  is  a  cause  he  has  championed 
throughout  his  political  career. 

Judging  from  the  constantly  Increasing 
size  of  the  vote  Henrt  has  rolled  up,  his 
constituents  like  what  they  have  heard  and 
seen. 

During  the  last  campaign,  one  of  the 
GonzEulez-for-Congress  brochures  used  the 
slogan  "One  Good  Term  Deserves  Another." 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  sentiment  that 
slogan  expresses.  And  it  is  obvious  from  this 
audience  that  I  have  a  lot  of  company. 

Henrt  Gonzalez  Is  winding  up  his  second 
full  term  in  Congress.  They've  been  good 
terms.  Your  congressman  has  worked  hard 
and  effectively  for  progressive  leglslatloa, 
legislation  which  has  benefited  San  Antonio, 
benefited  Texas,  and  benefited  the  nation. 

In  these  efforts  he  has  worked  closely  with 
yoiur  distinguished  senior  senator.  Rau>h 
Yarborouch.  I  feel  especially  cloae  to  Sen- 
ator Yarborotjch  because  he  1b  an  outatanil- 
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Ing  member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Senator  Yarborouch,  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez and  their  colIeag\ies  on  Capitol  HUl  who 
share  their  outlook  will  mark  down  llie  past 
two  years  as  something  special,  something  to 
look  back  on  with  pride,  for  the  members  of 
the  89th  Congress  have  written  a  record  of 
accomplishment  unparalleled  in  our  history. 

They  have  not  liesitated  to  act  and  tlicy 
have  not  feared  to  innovate.  They  have  at- 
tacked a  broad  spectrum  of  national  prob- 
lems and  national  Issues  with  vigor  and  de- 
termination. And  because  of  their  determi- 
nation. Congress  has  gained  new  respect  and 
admiration  throughout  the  country. 

This  assessment  of  the  89th  Congress  is 
by  no  nieans  mine  alone.  It  is  a  view  shared 
by  many  veteran  members  of  Congress,  some 
of  whom  have  served  on  Capitol  HUl  for  more 
than  three  decades. 

And  It  is  a  view  shared  by  a  distinguished 
former  memt>er  of  Congress,  by  a  man  who 
is  one  of  the  authentic  legislative  genuises 
of  our  time.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  our 
President,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  In  a 
recent  speech  in  Syracuse.  New  York.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  this  about  the  89th  Con- 
gress : 

"American  history  textbooks  talk'  about 
the  action  Congresses  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt.    And  they  loere  action  Congresses. 

"But  let  me  tell  you  this  about  your  law- 
makers In  Washington  today:  they  have 
faced  up  to  more  national  problems,  enacted 
more  Important  legislation,  and  helped  more 
people  than  any  other  five  sessions  of  Con- 
gress combined." 

A  lot  of  people  have  wondered  wliat 
brought  about  tills  sudden  transformation, 
what  produced  this  resolve  to  face  our  prol>- 
lems  and  do  something  about  them. 

Well,  the  answer  Is  really  quite  simple: 
Election  Day,  1964 — that  was  the  answer. 
On  that  day  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  cast  their  ballots  for  progress  and 
against  reaction.  They  voted  their  convic- 
tion that  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world 
could  be  even  greater.  They  voted  for  the 
promise  of  tomorrow,  not  the  fears  of  eras 
passed. 

They  voted  to  elect  a  President  who  is  com- 
mitted to  keep  America  moving.  And,  to  a 
degree  virtually  unprecedented  In  our  his- 
tory, they  voted  to  g:lve  him  a  Congrees  deter- 
mined to  be  a  partner  in  progress.  The  last 
two  years  have  shown  what  can  be  done 
when  we  have  a  President  and  a  Congress 
that  care  about  the  people. 

A  few  weeks  ago  President  Johnson  made 
a  brief  tour  of  New  York  State  and  New 
England.  As  part  of  that  visit  he  made  five 
or  six  short  speeches,  discussing  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  of  Interest  and  importance  to  aU 
Americans. 

He  talked  about  medicare,  about  educa- 
tion, about  civil  rights  and  citizen  respon- 
sibilities, water  pollution,  the  problems  of 
our  cities,  conservation,  prosperity  and  the 
difficulties  It  sometimes  raises,  and  also 
about  International  affairs. 

Before  leaving  Washington  to  come  here,  I 
was  glancing  over  some  of  the  reports  Con- 
gressman Gonzalez  sends  hla  constituents 
to  keep  them  Informed  on  what  he  is  doing. 
And  I  was  sta-uck  by  the  great  slmlllarlty  be- 
tween the  views  at  President  Johnson  and 
Congressman  Qoinzaliz  on  what  we  must  do 
to  fulfill  completely  the  promise  of  America. 

This  lant  so  stirprlslng  when  you  consider 


that  these  two  men  have  a  great  deal  In 
common.  B-jth  are  native  Texans;  both  came 
fri>m  modest  circumstances;  both  have  spent 
ino.st  of  their  adult  lives  serving  the  public; 
l>ith  believe  that  in  their  positloiis  of  respon- 
sibility they  represent  all  the  people. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  Administra- 
tion and  the  89th  Congress  reflect  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  common  Interests  of 
business  and  labor,  the  city  dweller  and  the 
man  who  lives  in  the  country,  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer,  the  professional  man  and  the 
blue  collar  worker — that  the  common  in- 
terests of  these  and  other  seemingly  diverse 
groups  are  much  greater  and  more  far  reach- 
ing than  any  differences  which  may  exist 
among  them. 

I  have  heard  the  8&th  Congress  accused 
of  being  nothing  more  than  a  rubber  stamp 
for  the  Administration.  Well,  when  I  hear 
something  like  that  I  always  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  consider  the  sotirce.  And  that  charge 
comes  from  professional  nay-savers,  people 
whose  main  preoccupation  is  In  throwing  up 
road  blocks  in  the  path  of  progress. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  the  89tb  Con- 
gress on  a  numt)er  of  matters.  And  I  can 
tell  you  for  sure  that  It  has  been  no  rubber 
stamp.  Administration  proposals  have  been 
subjected  to  searching  analysis.  They  have 
been  studied,  scrutinized  and  dissected. 
Some  have  been  improved  upon  and  even  a 
few  have  been  rejected.  It  has  been  said  the 
President  proposes  and  the  Congress  dis- 
poses. But  the  Congress  can  proi>ose  as  well 
as  dispose  and  the  89th  Congress  has  done  its 
share  of  both. 

But  the  central  fact  Is  that  this  Congress 
has  carried  out  the  Democratic  Party  Plat- 
form of  1964  to  a  de^ee many  people  tliought 
would  be  impossible. 

This  record  of  accomplishment,  however, 
isn't  the  record  of  a  rubber-stamp  Congre.ss. 
It  is  the  record  of  a  Congress  with  a  great 
many  members  who,  like  Henrt  Gonzalez, 
share  with  President  Johnson  the  desire  to 
grapple  with  and  do  something  about  the 
challenging  problems  the  nation  faces  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Working  together.  President  Johnson  and 
the  89th  Congress  have  launched  a  war  on 
poverty,  moved  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestiges 
of  racial  discrimination  from  the  land,  vastly 
strengthened  our  educational  system,  estab- 
lished a  meaningful  program  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  and  attacked  the  social  evils 
and  physical  decay  that  plague  many  of  our 
cities. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  this  Administration  and 
this  Congress  that  they  have  taken  these 
steps  knowing  full  well  America  Is  more 
prosperous  today  than  It  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  producing  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices than  at  any  time  In  our  history — and 
do  nothing. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  the  statistics 
showing  more  Americans  are  working  and 
earning  more  money  than  ever  before — and 
do  nothing. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  Americans  today 
are  enjoying  the  best  stEindard  of  living  this 
or  any  other  nation  has  ever  known — and  do 
nothing. 

But  that's  not  the  kind  of  President  we 
have  in  Lyndon  Johnson — and  that's  not  the 
kind   of   Congressman   you   have   In   Henrt 

GONZALEB. 

America  did  not  become  great  by  resting 
on  her  laurels  and  she  won't  remain  great  If 
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the  politics  of  Inertia  prevail.  Certainly 
HznT  GoNZAuas  understands  this.  He  has 
fought  for  progress — on  many  fronts — ever 
■inc«  he  entered  public  life. 

He  waa  manning  the  trenches  In  the  war 
on  poverty  long  before  the  term  became 
popular.  In  1057,  he  sponsored  the  first 
P^inimiim  wage  bill  ever  introduced  in  the 
Texas  Senate. 

Since  then  he  has  moved  his  main  battle- 
ground from  Austin  to  Washington,  but 
you  can  rest  assured  he  is  still  fighting  with 
undiminished  vigor  for  the  Interests  of  the 
people  he  represents.  And  he  is  scoring 
some  notable  victories. 

Largely  as  the  result  of  his  efTorts,  the 
eyes  of  all  the  Americas  will  focus  on  San 
Antonio  in  1968  for  the  HemisFalr.  Th!# 
"Pair  of  the  Americas"  vrtll  serve  as  a  bril- 
liant showcase  for  the  achievements  of  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  In  com- 
merce and  industry.  In  science,  in  art.  edu- 
cation and  the  professions. 

For  San  Antonio,  the  HemisPair  will  mean 
»  great  acceleration  in  economic  activity. 
Even  when  the  Pair  closes,  your  city  will  re- 
tain a  legacy  of  permanent  structures  and 
facilities. 

Pot  all  the  participating  nations,  the 
HemisPair  promises  rich  dividends  in  Inter- 
national goodwill  and  understanding. 

The  task  of  promoting  and  developing  in- 
ternational understanding  is  a  never-ending 
one.  It  occupies  the  full  time  and  talents 
of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dedicated 
people  in  our  government.  And  It  cotn- 
mands  the  dally  attention  and  energy  of  the 
President. 

Our  basic  commitment  In  international 
affairs  is  to  the  right  of  self-determination. 
We  believe  each  nation  should  have  the  right 
to  guide  its  own  desUny.  to  choose  its  own 
form  of  government,  to  develop  Its  own  social 
and  economic  institutions.  We  believe  this 
choice  must  be  free  from  outside  Interfer- 
ence, either  in  the  form  of  internal  subver- 
sion or  outright  armed  aggression. 

Because  an  attempt  U  being  made  to  deny 
this  freedom  of  choice  to  an  independent 
naUon.  Americans  are  fighting  and  malcing 
great  sacrifices  in  Vietnam.. 

As  the  President  has  said  bo  often:  "We 
MSk  neither  territory  nor  bases,  economic 
domination  nor  miUtary  alliances  in  Viet- 
nam. We  seek  for  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
North  and  South,  only  what  they  want  for 
themselves." 

And  the  President  has  made  It  clear  we  are 
ready  to  assist  the  jjeopie  of  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  make  a  better  life  for 
themselves. 

"Our  hope,"  he  said  recently,  "is  that  the 
N(»th  Vietnamese  will  realize  they  cannot 
succeed  In  taking  over  South  Vietnam  and 
will  turn  to  the  task  of  helping  their  own 
people  and  building  their  own  nation.  In 
that  work  of  peaceful  building,  they  will  find 
us  as  willing  to  help  as  they  have  found  us 
determined   in   resisting   aggression." 

We  cannot  abandon  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  Vietnam— Just  as  we  cannot  abandon 
the  fight  to  make  certain  the  blessings  of  our 
own  freedom  are  shared  fully  by  every 
American. 

The  responsibilities  we  must  shoulder,  at 
home  and  abroad,  require  courageous,  dedi- 
cated, enlightened  leadership,  in  Congress  as 
well  as  in  the  White  House.  In  Henkt  Goh- 
SM.^  you  have  a  man  who  has  given  that 
kind  of  leadership.  I  know  you  will  give  him 
the  support  he  needs  to  continue  serving  you 
and  the  nation. 

And  I  am  sure  you  will  continue  to  give 
the  same  support  to  President  Johnson.  Our 
President  has  the  loneliest  job  In  the  world 
and  the  most  awesome.  He  is  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief In  these  crucial  times.  He 
needs  your  help  and  he  needs  your  prayers 
and  I  know  you  stand  at  his  side  as  he  guides 
the  destiny  of  this  nation. 
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Coal — Its  Future  and  Conversion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Of    WEST    VIRGIN  L\ 

IN  THE  .SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  23,  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  our  country's  vast  natural  re- 
source of  coal  can  represent  an  important 
economic  development  for  many  areas 
and  large  populations. 

The  future  of  coal  was  clearly  detailed 
In  and  address  by  A.  Howard  Smith.  Chief 
of  the  Economics  and  Marketing  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  Coal  Research,  this  week 
to  the  Empire  State  Petroleum  &  Fuel 
Merchants  Association.   Inc.,   at   Ellen- 

yiUe.  N.Y. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  beins;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  1:1  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Co.-M.— Its   Tvtvze   and   Conversion 


(Remarks  by  A.  Howard  Smith) 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here,  In  fact  anywhere— 
and  by  anvwhere.  I  mean  anywhere  In  New 
York  State'.  My  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
Kmplre  State  dates  back  some  flXty  years. 
When  I  received  a  letter  from  your  Associa- 
tion. I  looked  to  the  left  margin,  and  to  my 
surprise  I  know  ma^st  of  the  cities  where 
your  officers  and  directors  conduct  their 
business 

While  it  might  be  Interesting  for  me  to 
probe  some  of  the  marketing  problems  which 
you  encounter  a.s  fuel  merrhr»nt«  In  New  York 
State,  my  assignment  Is  to  review  coal  in 
general,  its  future  and  its  conversion— into 
other  fuels. 

Coal  U  a  black  sub.stance  which  does  not 
have    a    black    future.     This    profound    and 
scholarly  statement  lacks  something.    To  the 
petrographer.  coal  under  the   mlcroecope  is 
not  black.    It  contains  red,  orange  and  other 
colored  particles  and  these  are  Identified  by 
those  who  accept  the  nomenclature  as  clar- 
ain  fusaln,  durain.  and  vitraln.  To  the  Direc- 
tor 'and  staff  of  the  Omce  of  Coal  Research, 
coal  appears  black  but  it  is  a  substance  that 
awaits  a  rosy  fingered  commercial  dawn.     We 
believe    in    it.     If    the    cost   of   producing   a 
kilowatt    hour    of    electricity    from    coal    is 
lowered  bv  technological  progress  which  re- 
duces the  amount  of  It  required  to  generate 
such    energv.    coals    competitiveness    Is    in- 
creased.    In  this  reference,  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research   is  sponsoring  related   research   on 
the  fuel  cell,  MHD,  boiler  corrosion,  and  on 
m  inufacture  of  bricks  from  fiyash.v  to  men- 
tion only  four  areas  of  study.     Probably  of 
particular   Interest   to   you   is   our   effort   to 
convert  coal  Into  synthetic  oil  and  methane. 
Coal,   to  start  at   the  Ijeglnning,   was  laid 
down   years   ago   when    plants   and   animals 
were   less   developed   or  sophisticated.     The 
deposits    are    of    varying    thickness    and    no 
thought   seems   to   have   been   given   by  the 
Creator   to   subsequent   markets,   the   thick- 
ness of  seams  as  regr  rds  mining  costs  or  later 
transportation  to  points  of  ui^e 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  estimated 
that  proven  and  recoverable  coal  reserves  at 
current  consumpUon  rates  will  last  over  a 
thousand  years.  ConUast  this  with  lesser 
reserves  of  natural  gas  and  crude  oil.  In  » 
comparison  of  this  kind  the  United  States 
coal  reserves  appear  to  be  especially  ample. 
Companies  engaged  in  coal  mining  opera- 
tions number  in  the  thousands  but  only  a 
relatively  few  account  for  substantial  pro- 


duction. Strip  mining  involves  big  costly 
shovels  and  increasing  necessity  to  restore 
the  land.  American  Electric  Power,  for  ex- 
ample, announced  recently  that  it  has  or- 
dered a  20-mimon  dollar  coal  mining  ma- 
chine for  mining  surface  coal.  The  machine 
will  lift  325  tons  of  the  earth  covering  coal 
deposits  at  each  pass  of  its  dragline  bucket. 
Underground  mining  Involves  expensive  ma- 
chinery, the  coordination  of  face  operations 
with  mine  transportation,  mine  ventilation 
and,  most  Important  of  all.  miner  safety.  An 
equipment  manufacturer  is  offering  two  push 
button  systems  that  are  capable  of  mining  a 
million  tons  of  coal  a  year  without  sending  a 
single  miner  underground.  Clearly  low  cost 
mining  requires  high  capital  investment, 
continued  labor  cooperation,  and  is  depend- 
ent on  long-term  volume  contracts,  adequate 
coal  reserves,  and  on  retained  earnings  or 
access  to  capital  market.s. 

The  characteristics  of  coal  vary  from  lig- 
nite through  anthracite.  There  are  coals 
suiuable  for  making  steel  and  others  for  rais- 
ing steam  under  l>oilers.  L.ost  year  United 
States  coal  production  tot.iled  512  million 
tons.  Electric  utility  consumption  was  243, 
industrial  104,  and  oven  coke  92  million  tons. 
In  1965  coal  generated  66'"c  of  the  U.S.  ther- 
mal production  of  electricity,  gas  26%  and 
oil  8'c:  nuclear  was  0.42 %..  If  we  add  hydro 
and  thermal  production  together,  hydro  is 
18%,  coal  54%.  gas  21%,  oil  6%,  and  nuclear 
0.35%. 

CompetlUve  factors  have  Induced  the  rail-  , 
roads  to  remain  competitive  and  to  develop  a 
unit  or  dedicated  shuttle  coal  train.  A  coal 
company,  as  you  will  recall,  installed  a  coal 
pipeline  from  Cadiz,  Ohio.  108  miles  to  the 
East  Lake  plant  of  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Company.  Later,  three  rail- 
roads agreed  to  reduce  rates  61  cents  a  ton, 
to  » 1.88  a  ton  on  a  typical  haul  of  10,000  tons. 
The  pipeline  was  supplying  a  million  tons  a 
year  to  one  plant.  The  railroads  involved' 
are  undertaking  to  supply  45  million  tons 
over  the  next  ten  years  to  four  plants  of  this 
utility.  The  pipeline  had  achieved  a  purpose 
and  was  shut  down.  However,  do  not  write 
off  the  possibility  of  future  coal  pipelines, 
especially  in  the  West, 

Who  claims  the  first  minemouth  power 
plant,  we  do  not  know — probably  the  Rus- 
sians. Coming  along  is  a  well  publicized  one 
named  Conemaugh.  Conemaugh  is  located 
at  New  Florence,  near  Johnstown.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Two  900.000  kw  generating  units  will 
produce  power  which  will  be  distributed  by 
six  Eastern  utilities.  In  the  West,  Arizona 
Public  Service  will  bum  local  coal  at  Parm- 
Ington,  New  Mexico,  to  send  a  substantial 
amount  of  power  to  Southern  California 
Edison,  about  600  miles  away. 

Most  dist>»rblng  to  both  the  coal  Industry 
and  the  railroads  is  the  Increasing  competi- 
tiveness of  nuclear  power.    The  first  signifi- 
cant,  well   publicized   and  debated   nuclear 
aruiouncement  was  Jersey  Central's  plant  at 
Oyster  Creek.     The  latest  is  TVA's  decision 
to  build  a  nuclear  plant  at  Browns  Ferry  In 
northern  Alabama,  some  110  miles  northwest 
of  Decatur.     This  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  country's  important  coal  producing  areas 
To  understand  coal's  consternation,   we  ex- 
plain that  TVA  btiys  25  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  a  year.    When  the  new  Bull  Run  plant 
and  the  new  Paradise  unit  go  into  operation 
in  1966  and   1969,  TVA's  coal  purchases  are 
expected   to  increase  to  around   30   million 
tons  a  year  at  an  annual  delivered  cost  of 
coal  to  TVA  of  well  over  120  million  dollars. 
You   have  read  of   Commonwealth   Edison's 
(Chicago)  Dresden,  of  Consolidated  Edison's 
(New  York)   Indian  Point  2,  of  Duke  Power 
Company's    nuclear    plans    near    Ciemson, 
South   Carolina,    and   of   Consumers    Power 
Company  at  Jackson,  Michigan.     Thus  far, 
the  contracts  for  these  plants  have  been  let 
almost  exclusively  to  General  Electric   and 
Westlnghouse    with    23    contracts    between 
them. 
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The  purchasers  of  cheap  energy,  the  utili- 
ties, relate  one  fuel  to  another,  and  recently 
a  number  have  decided  in  favor  of  nuclear. 
Possibly  something  other  than  economics 
may  have  Influenced  these  decisions.  A  nu- 
clear plant  is  prestigious  and  one  can  talk 
about  cost  yardsticks.  It  may  api>ear  pro- 
gressive to  climb  on  this  bandwagon.  AEC  is 
guaranteeing  the  enrichment  cost  for  30 
years,  and  In  the  case  of  TVA,  the  contractor 
will  deliver  the  fuel  itself  for  12  years  at  a 
guaranteed  cost  including  enrichment. 

Because  of  the  Interest  in  nuclear  plants 
some  critics  say  the  coal  industry  and  the 
railroads  do  not  realize  the  severity  of  the 
nuclear  threat.  Shining  examples,  however, 
can  be  presented  which  display  defensive, 
and  Indeed  creative  marketing  by  these  two 
industries — where  the  competitive  tiireat  was 
met  and  the  plant  was  designed  for  coal. 

The  general  framework  within  which  a 
decision  must  be  made  is  always  interesting 
as  a  determinant  of  busine.ss  policy.  This  is 
true  in  the  energy  field.  Energy  policy  as  it 
relates  to  matters  within  the  purview  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  not  decided  at 
my  level,  and  with  good  humor  I  know  that 
you  expect  me  to  break  no  new  ground.  You 
must  realize,  as  has  been  pointed  out  at 
high  Government  level,  that  energy  policy 
is  being  developed  at  several  locations  in 
Government  and  the  dialogue  possibly  might 
be  Improved  by  some  pulling  together  of 
reesponsibilities.  About  all  we  are  trying  to 
say  is  that  if  you  feel  that  you  have  a  neat 
place  and  explanation  for  everything,  you 
may  not  understand  the  situation.  'The 
Government  does  not  speak  with  one  voice. 
Neither  do  the  coal,  oil  or  gas  industries.  I 
have  even  heard  that  sometimes  associations 
find  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  consensus. 

Some  of  today's  energy  relationships  create 
somewhat  seemingly  strange  bed-fellows. 
The  American  Gas  As.sociation  is  sharing  the 
cost  of  a  coal  gasification  project  with  OCR. 
Two  oil  companies  and  a  copper  company 
are  interested  in  merging,  each  with  a  large 
coal  company.  Coal  and  oil  appear  to  stand 
Bide  by  side  fraternally  as  regards  the  New 
York  City  air  pollution  regulations.  A  coal 
spokesman  supports  higher  gas  field  prices. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  represenu.  in 
a  sense,  the  aspiration  of  the  coal  Industry 
to  have  coal,  an  abundant  resource,  enjoy  a 
significant,  continuing,  and  hopefully  en- 
larged participation  In  the  energy  picture. 
In  the  economics  and  marketing  area  we 
have  had,  credit  it  to  design  or  luck,  several 
pertinent,  timely,  and  effective  reports. 

In  the  export  area,  for  example,  we  attri- 
bute long-term  contracts  and  increased  vol- 
ume to  our  export  study  by  Nathan  Asso- 
ciates. In  the  July  Decision  this  year,  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  relative  to  pro- 
viding gas  to  the  Los  Angeles  area,  Mr.  Lee  C. 
White,  the  new  FPC  Chairman,  wrote  quote 
"Prom  the  standpoint  of  minimizing  air  pol- 
lution In  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  the  greater 
use  of  remote  coal-fired  units  is  far  more 
preferable  than  the  introduction  of  addi- 
tional natural  gas  which  would  increase 
combustion  and  generation  In  the  heart  of 
the  congested  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
area." 

Credit  must  be  given  to  others  who  pre- 
sented facts  at  these  hearings;  however,  our 
Western  coal  report  was  a  best  seller  and  was. 
we  feel  sure,  considered  in  the  FPC  decision! 
Nearly  1,000  people  purchased  the  summary, 
and  the  complete  report  initially  available  at 
126.00  went  through  several  printings.  The 
Western  delegations  to  Congress  and  various 
energy  groups  studied  the  findings.  We 
credit  the  study  as  affecting  utility  decisions, 
aiding  coal  producers  and  adding  something 
new  and  constructive  to  the  Western  enerev 
picture. 

Currently,  we  have  another  best  seller  in 
the  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Company  export  trans- 
portation study.  The  Midwest  coal  market 
•tudy  Is  awaited  with  some  Interest.     The 


armouncement  of  our  New  England  survey 
was  welcomed  by  an  initial  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton sponsored  by  the  New  England  Coal  Club. 
The  industrial  cotU  survey  now  being  con- 
ducted by  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  promises 
to  enjoy  a  large  hearing.  The  work  in  proc- 
eee.  has  flred-up  expressions  of  Interest  which 
were  not  apparent  before. 

If  the  coal  Industry  can  find  new  applica- 
tions for  coal,  or  can  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  its  use,  Its  competitiveness  and  market 
penetration  are  increased.  If  additional  rev- 
enue can  be  returned  by  converting  utility 
fly  ash  into  bricks  usable  in  construction. 
the  effect  Is  the  same  as  though  coals  de- 
livered prices  were  to  be  reduced 

One  of  the  promising  methods  to  increa.se 
the  efficiency  of  coal  for  electric  pov^er  gen- 
eration is  magnetohydrodynamics,  more  pop- 
ularly known  by  the  Initials  MHD.  This  is  a 
means  of  first  converting  coal  to  an  ionized 
hot  gas.  seeding  It  to  make  it  more  conduc- 
tive, and  then  passing  it  between  magnetic 
poles  to  make  electricity.  The  heat  from  the 
gas  is  then  used  to  make  steam,  and  then 
electricity  is  produced  from  the  steam  in  the 
conventional  way.  The  Increased  electricity 
from  the  same  amount  of  coal  promises  to 
further  improve  the  competitive  situation  of 
coal.  OCR  and  others  are  supporting  re- 
search in  MHD,  for  it  has  "bugs"  which  yet 
must  be  worked  out.  There  is  also  consider- 
able research  on  this  abroad.  Coal  Is  not  and 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  fixed  target  for 
its  comi>etltors. 

Another  OCR  project  which  is  most  en- 
couraging relates  to  the  use  of  coal  in  sewage 
treatment.  Coal  has  demonstrated  at  the 
research  level  its  ability  in  this  application 
and  it  promises  to  remove  wastes  not  re- 
moved in  sewage  treatment  today.  The  resi- 
due has  sufficient  heat  content  and  can  be 
burnt.  There  are  some  indications  too  that 
this  residue  may  be  a  premium  material  for 
some  applications.  Improved  sewage  treat- 
ment certainly  will  help  to  clean  up  our 
streams. 

The  energy  market  has  Indicated  a  prefer- 
ence in  certain  applications  for  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels.  The  demand  predicted  for  oil 
and  gas  in  the  future  is  at  such  a  rate,  that 
these  products  made  from  coal,  if  competi- 
tive, may  supply  a  part  of  this  added  demand 
without  disturbing  the  competitive  striic- 
ture.  The  oil  and  gas  company  interest  in 
coel  reserves  which  we  mentioned  earlier  is 
evidence  that  very  scrtous  thought  Is  being 
given  to  the  possibility  of  conversion  The 
largest  part  of  the  OCR  budget,  and  rightly 
so,  is  technical  research  dedicated  to  such 
conversion. 

In  June  of  this  year.  Mr.  George  Fumich 
Jr.,  Director,  Office  of  Coal  Research,  spoke 
before  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  Mining 
Institute  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado.  The  title 
of  his  talk  was  "Gasoline  from  Coal."  If  you 
are  interested  in  receiving  a  copv  of  this 
speech.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  one.  1 
would  like  to  quote  the  following'  two  para- 
graphs from  his  speech : 

"The  Office  of  Coal  Research  is  heavily  en- 
gaged in  several  projects  which  are  designed 
to  develop  feasible  and  competitive  processes 
for  producing  liquid  fuels  from  coal.  The 
major  hquid  fuel  is  gasoline,  but  if  this  is 
produced  commercially  from  coal.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  kerosene,  light  fuel  oil  (dlesel 
fuel),  and  probably  LPG,  will  also  be  pro- 
duced in  some  quantity. 

"The  charter  of  our  Office  requires  us  to 
work  toward  increasing  the  use  of  coal; 
liquid  fuel  production  is  a  natural  major 
potential  outlet  for  coal.  The  total  United 
States  demand  for  petroleum  products  Is 
currently  about  three  and  one-half  billion 
barrels  a  year.  By  1980  it  is  expected  to  be 
six  to  eight  billion  barrels,  and  by  the  year 
2000,  it  could  possibly  be  12  to  15  billion 
barrels  a  year.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  if 
coal-derived  liquid  fuels  were  available  at 
commercially  competitive  prices,  they  covUd 


share  in  a  large  and  growing  market,  with 
a  resulting  large  increase  In  coal 
consumption." 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  also  available  to  you.  If  you  wish 
it.  are  the  descriptions  of  four  project'?  sup- 
ported by  OCR  funds  and  relating  to  the 
conversion  of  coal  to  synthetic  methane,  with 
enrichment  to  the  equivalent  of  so-called 
pipe  line  gas.  The  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
believes  tiiat  based  on  its  research  to  date 
that  it  will  provide  commercial  proces.ses  to 
produce  gasoline,  intermediate  fuel  stocks 
and  synthetic  methane,  at  competitive  prices 

During  World  War  II.  the  Germans  made 
gasoline,  and  Indeed  margarine  from  coal, 
but  not  as  a  competitive  venture.  Research 
hiis  some  odd  denouements.  A  recent  an- 
nouncement from  London  Indicates  that  a 
pr<icess  has  l>een  discovered  for  turning 
methane  into  pure  protein.  To  quote,  "The 
protein  is  equivalent  to  the  same  weight  of 
dehydrated  protein  In  an  Angtis  steak  It 
has  no  taste,  Joolcs  yellowish  white  and  is 
not  toxic."  (This  sounds  like  the  cream 
substitute  I  put  In  my  morning  coffee.  Ac- 
cording to  the  label  it  is  all  chemical  and 
no  food  value  ) 

Somehow,  It  seems,  that  the  business 
man's  Job  has  increased  in  complexity  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  Someone  has  said 
that  Business  is  the  art  of  making  correct 
decisions  based  on  Insufficient  data.  If  one 
is  running  a  fuel  btisiness  there  are  probably 
not  enough  hours  In  the  day  to  tend  to 
daily  problems.  The  change  In  perspective 
which  comes  from  attending  an  Association 
meeting,  seeing  old  friends,  and  perhaps 
picking  up  a  new  idea  or  two  adds  something 
to  ones  work.  The  speaker  too  is  stimulated 
by  his  need  to  explain.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  been  a  participant  In  your  program 
We  hope  that  your  Interest  In  our  research 
activity  will  continue. 


Federal  Aid  No  Barf  ain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OP    TTENItESSirE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pin- 
points and  documents  the  growing  con- 
fusion caused  by  Ill-considered  and 
wasteful  Federal  aid  in  the  field  of  sewer 
and  water  systems.  The  public  dissatis- 
faction resulting  from  such  a  program 
might  well  sei-ve  as  a  lesson  to  those  who 
preach  Federal  Involvement  as  the  cure 
all  for  all  national  and  local  ills. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Friday,  September  16.  1966. 
be  print-ed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

Cities  Begin  To  Think  Federal  Am  To  Bviid 

Sewer.  Water  Systems  Isn't  Any  Bargain 

(By  Neil  Ulman) 

Cities  and  tcwns  that  have  lined  up  with 
their  hands  out  for  Government  aid  in  con- 
structing sewer  and  water  projects  are 
beginning  to  think  that  Federal  funds  aren  t 
the  "bargain"  they're  cracked  up  to  be. 

The  demand  for  50  "^i  grante  under  various 
Government  programs  far  outstrips  the  avail- 
able funds,  with  the  result  that  many 
municipalities'  chances  of  getting  any  aid 
are  slim.  In  addition,  those  towns  that  have 
been  told  they're  in  line  to  receive  Federal 
help  with  their  projects  can  expect  to  wait 
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montha  or  even  years  before  they  receive  any 
(unctB. 

Although  Oongresa  haa  appropriated  $100 
mllUon  to  be  granted  thU  year  under  Just 
one  program,  that  of  the  Department  of 
Houalng  and  Urban  Development,  requests 
for  this  aid  from  thousands  of  communities 
toWled  about  »3  billion  as  of  August. 

rUTIUTT    OF    THE    HOPES 

The  futlUty  of  the  hopes  of  receiving  Fed- 
eral money,  at  least  for  many  communities. 
means  that  taxpayers  in  those  towns  going 
through  with  the  projects  are  going  to  end 
up  footing  a  bigger  bill  than  they  expected. 

In  the  Philadelphia  suburb  of  Newtown 
Townahlp.  for  example,  bids  will  be  opened 
Sept.  21  on  a  sewer-bond  Issue  of  $2  3  mil- 
lion. This  Is  the  saxie  issue  a  citizens' 
group — on  the  day  of  bid  opening  in  July- 
demanded  the  town  cancel  In  favor  of  seeking 
Federal  aid. 

After  rejecting  all  bids  on  the  sewer  bonds, 
Newtown  officials  held  a  series  of  meetings 
and  commtmicatlons  with  Federal  agencies 
that  disclosed  that  even  if  the  township  were 
eligible  for  aid.  it  would  be  years  before  any 
trickled  down  to  Its  sewe»system 

So  Newtown  Township  Is  again  ready  to 
take  bids  on  Its  bonds,  undoubtedly  at  a 
higher  interest  cost  than  In  July. 

LOW    BUT    OaOWIUG   RUMBLE 

Although  relatively  brief.  Newtown's  abor- 
tive aid  search  was  the  kind  that  has  stirred 
a  low  but  growing  rumble  of  complaint  about 
Increasing  delays  In  municipal  sewer  and 
water  projects  around  the  country  from  pipe 
makers,  securities  underwriters  and  con- 
strtictlon  engineers.  Among  prime  targets 
of  their  pique.  Ironically,  are  the  Federal  pro- 
grams. Deatgned  to  stimulate  construction 
of  sewer  and  water  systems,  the  programs  in 
many  cases  have  produced  a  reverse,  de- 
pressant effect.  A  Commerce  Department 
official  says:  "Many  cities  were  ready  to  go 
with  their  projects  when  these  programs 
came  out.  But  any  mayor  with  any  po- 
litical sense  could  see  that  if  he  went  ahead 
when  there  was  a  chance  of  50'~r  Federal  aid, 
be  would  be  very  foolish,  politically  " 

George  A.  Robinson,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Clay  Pipe  Institute  and  its  director 
of  Government  relations,  says  many  hun- 
dreds of  communities  that  might  have 
financed  projects  on  their  own  with  conven- 
tional bond  Issues  have  been  delayed  by  the 
lure  of  Federal  aid.  "Sales  of  cast  iron,  con- 
crete, clay  and  asbestos  cement  pipes  are  all 
off  on  account  of  It."  he  adds. 

American  Vitrified  Products  Co,  the  Cleve- 
land-based pipe-making  subsidiary  of  Gen- 
eral Waterworks  Corp  .  estimates  its  sales  of 
pipe  for  sewer  and  water  projects  has  de- 
clined between  10%  and  25%  this  year  as 
cuatomers  say  they  are  waiting  to  receive 
Federal  aid  before  starting  projects.  "Tight 
moatf  and  low  bond  prices  are  partly  to 
blame,  too."  says  Tracy  Price.  American  Vlt- 
rlfled's  sales  manager.  "But  we're  more  af- 
fected by  the  towns'  waiting  for  Federal 
funds.     It's  a  pretty  common  complaint." 

Certaln-teed  Products  Corp  .  and  Johns- 
ICanville  Corp.  also  report  declines  in  sales 
of  pipe  for  sewer  and  water  projects,  blaming 
the  Federal-aid  bottleneck. 

rOUB    MAIN    PROGRAMS 

Government  Aid  for  local  sewer  and  water 
projects  is  administered  under  four  main 
programs  by  four  Cabinet  departments.  The 
newest  program  dispenses  about  $100  mil- 
lion annually  In  50%  grants  under  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  ad- 
ministered by  HUD.  In  addition:  The  De- 
partment of  the  loterior  annually  grants 
about  $150  million  for  sewers  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  devotes  part  of  its 
public-works  budget  to  sewers  through  the 
Economic  Development  Administration,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  make 
grants  and  loans  totaling  about  $110  milUon 


to   small-town   sewer    proJecU   through   the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  HUD  program  provides  a  good  example 
of  how  demand  outstrips  available  funds, 
causing  delays.  Publicity  attendant  on  en- 
actment of  the  housing  act  in  Augttst  19S& 
■brought  a  rufl  of  inquiries  from  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country,"  says  Jerome  E. 
Parlcer.  PhiUulelphia  regional  director  of  the 
Commumly  Facilities  Administration.  "I 
venture  to  s.iy  many  have  delayed  financing 
in  liopes  of  getting  Federal  money."  An  o£B- 
cial  of  the  Commerce  Department  criticizes 
HUD  for  f.iiling  to  notify  applicants  of  the 
slimness  of  their  chances  for  getting  aid,  but 
he  concedes  that  HUD  is  f.iced  with  a  stag- 
gering; screening  t.uik. 

WArrrNC  and  waiting 
Me.anwhile  such  communities  as  Scotts- 
da'.e.  Ariz  ,  involved  in  a  two-city  sewer 
project  with  Phoenix,  are  waiting.  "We  ap- 
plied to  HUD  for  a  50"',  grant,  or  Just  under 
$500,000.  Lust  February,"  reports  Kenneth 
MacDonald.  Scottsdales  engineer.  "In  the 
spring  we  were  told  we  might  not  hear  until 
the  fill  if  we  could  get  the  money.  Last  we 
heard,  our  application  was  under  active  con- 
sideration "  Mr  MacDonald  says  Scottsdale 
has  already  sold  bonds  for  half  the  project's 
milUon-doUar  cost  and  could  raise  the  other 
half  by  bonds  if  necessary.  "The  desire  to 
wait  is  Just  a  matter  of  lt>cal  economy.  Of 
course,  if  industry  deveIo[>6  around  the  air- 
port that  needed  sewers  badly,  we  might  have 
to  go  the  bond  route  tor  the  other  half. 
Right  now,  there's  no  sanitary  emergency." 

■Some  township  officials  will  wait  for  Fed- 
eral aid  even  where  you  point  out  that  it  may 
increase  the  overall  cost  of  a  project."  asserts 
the  head  of  a  large  New  York  engineering  firm 
that  does  consulting  work  on  sewer  and  water 
projects  He  says  a  New  Jersey  client  commu- 
nity constructing  a  $5  million  project  waited 
for  $400,000  in  Federal  aid,  even  though 
Federal  requirements  for  construction  and 
wage  scales  increased  the  project's  cost  by 
more  than  the  $400,000  grant.  "The  town 
officials  felt  they  must  accept  the  grant  to 
avoid  criticism."  the  engmeer  says. 

Another  kind  of  delay— associated  with 
projects  in  towns  of  less  than  5.500  popula- 
tion, aided  by  grants  and  loans  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration— has  upset 
the  Investment  Bankers  AsscKiation.  The 
IB.A  has  formed  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate memt>er  complaints  that  Farmers 
Home  agent*  are  talking  townships  out  of 
bond  contracts  so  that  the  agency  can  give  or 
lend  them  the  money  instead. 

For  example.  Junction  City,  Ky  ,  is  getting 
financing  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration for  its  $1  million  sewer  project,  but 
had  signed  a  contract  with  Magnus  &  Co..  In- 
vestment-bond dealers  m  Cincinnati,  to  Is- 
sue $350,000  in  t)onds  for  an  additional  water 
project.  "However,  we  hate  to  take  the  step 
ourselves  If  there  might  be  Federal  money 
available."  says  Junction  City  Mayor  Jerry  E. 
High.  Jr.  Just  who  initiated  the  suggestion 
that  the  agency  finance  the  water  project  as 
we:i  IS  m  dispute,  but  Mr  High  says  the 
agency  has  told  him,  "We  cannot  talk  to  you 
about  water  so  long  as  you  have  a  fiscal 
agent  "  As  a  result.  Junction  City  has  been 
looking  int<-)  the  possibility  of  breaking  its 
contract  with  Magnus,  '"We'll  probably  de- 
cide in  the  spring  how  to  finance  it,"  says 
Mayor  High  The  delay:  "At  least  six 
months— possibly  up  to  a  year  " 

Herbert  Zln«meister,  an  engineering  con- 
sultant to  Summltville.  Ind  ,  says  the  town 
is  waiting  for  a  commitment  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  allow  it  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  $435,000  project  The  town,  he  says, 
"would  be  well  into  construction  now- if  it 
had  accepted  bids  for  bonds  submitted  on 
May  12. ■'  However,  interest  costs  have  risen 
so  much  sinoe  then  that  the  town  "probably 
couldn't  afford  tx)nds  "  in  today's  market  and 
will  have  to  wait. 


William  H.  Lawler.  counsel  to  Summltville, 
concedes  the  delay  but  says,  "Were  happy  to 
wait;  It's  going  to  save  us  quite  a  bit  of 
money."  Summltville  has  a  sanitary  emer- 
gency of  sorts  and  Is  under  state  order  to 
build  its  project.  But  Mr.  Lawler  says:  "The 
state  has  been  kind  In  allowing  us  to  con- 
tinuance because  of  the  delay  In  Government 
financing.  We  would  have  started  in  early 
July  with  the  bonds.  Now  we  may  start  by 
the  first  of  next  year." 


U.S.  Sovereignty  Over  the  Panama 
Canal — Resolution  Adopted  by  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates 


EXTENSION  QF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  In  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture and  adopted  by  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates,  relating  to  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  resolution  was  patroned  by  the 
Honorable  W.  C.  Daniel,  past  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

House  Joint  REsotimoN  No.  122  Reiattnc 
TO  U.S.  Sovereignty  Over  the  Canal  Zone 
AND  Panama  Canal 
(Offered  March  8,  1966,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Daniel) 
Whereas,  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  publicly  an- 
nounced that  It  Is  In  the  process  of  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama  that  could  dilute  the  Indispensable 
grant  of  sovereignty  over  the  United  States 
owned  Canal  Zone  territory  acquired  pur- 
suant to  law  and  purchase  from  Individual 
property  owners  under  the  1903  Treaty  with 
Panama  for  the  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  sanitation,  and  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  any  such  proposed  treaty  or 
treaties.  If  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  could  divest  the  United  States  of 
authority  where  there  is  grave  responsibility 
and  thereby  render  our  government  impotent 
to  maintain  and  operate  the  Panama  Conal 
In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
1901  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great  Bilt- 
ain  under  which  treaty  the  United  States  is 
obligated  to  maintain,  operate  and  protect 
the  Panama  Canal  on  terms  of  equality  lor 
world  shipping;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  new  treaty  or  treat- 
ies, if  approved,  could  effectively  destroy  all 
the  indispensable  rights  heretofore  exercised 
by  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  any  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  could  make  easier  a  takeover  by  com- 
munist authority  and  similar  takeovers  of 
governments  throughout  Latin  America,  as 
In  the  case  of  Cuba,  and  imperil  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere:    now.   therefore,  be   It 

Resolved  by  the  HoJise  of  Delegates  {the 
Seriate  of  Virginia  concurring).  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  opposes  the  relinquishing  by  the 
United  States  of  lU  existing  rights,  powers 
and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal.    Be  It  further 
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Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  urges 
the  Senators  from  'Virginia,  as  well  as  their 
colleagues  In  the  Senate,  to  use  their  In- 
fluence and  votes  to  continue  In  force  the 
present  agreement  with  respect  to  Panama 
and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  Is  directed  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Senators  Harry  Flood 
BYRD,  Junior,  and  A.  Willis  Robertson,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 


Corporate  Philosophy  and  National 
Aspirations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 
which  American  corporations  abroad  are 
l)eginning  to  play  in  the  cultural  and 
social  Ufe  of  their  host  countries  is  one 
of  the  most  heartening  developments  of 
our  times. 

While  continuing  to  serve  their  pri- 
mary economic  functions,  many  Ameri- 
can Arms  are  striving  for  Identification 
with  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
countries  In  which  they  operate — and 
helping  to  make  those  aspirations  come 
true. 

Through  the  support  of  various  cul- 
tural, social,  and  educational  undertak- 
ings, these  progressive  firms  are  contrib- 
uting to  comprehensive  development  of 
their  host  countries,  while  promoting  in- 
ternational understanding  and  vastly 
improving  the  Image  of  the  United 
States — and  of  free  enterprise — in  for- 
eign lands. 

Several  days  ago,  I  read  an  Interesting 
article  on  this  subject  which  appeared 
In  the  August  1966  edition  of  the  Inter- 
national Public  Relations  Journal. 

Authored  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Kingsley, 
of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  the  article  went 
beyond  the  description  of  one  com- 
pany's— Esso's — support  of  the  arts 
abroad,  and  how  this  effort  ties  in  with 
positive  nationalism. 

In  clear,  lucid  terms,  Mr.  Blingsley 
went  on  to  analyze  the  profound  change 
which  is  taking  place  in  corporate  phi- 
losophy and  to  assess  the  positive  results 
flowing  from  this  change. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  Mr.  Kingsley 
Is  uniquely  equipped  to  write  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  know  very  few  people  who  have 
devoted  as  much  time  and  effort  as  he 
has  to  promoting  international  under- 
standing and  improving  our  country's 
image  abroad. 

He  was,  for  example,  one  of  the  initia- 
tors of  the  "Sister  Cities"  relationship 
between  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  and  Carta- 
gena— on  which  I  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress as  early  as  1963 — and  he  remains 
active  in  that  very  worthwhile  undertak- 
ing to  this  day. 

He  has  also  served  as  a  vice  president 
of  the  civic  committee  of  the  people-to- 
people  program  for  the  southern  region. 


And  he  gained  considerable  recogni- 
tion for  his  imaginative  and  xmtlring  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  the  Iwnds  of 
friendship  l>etween  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Colom- 
bia through  Increased  knowledge  of  each 
other's  cultural  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  more  thing 
that  I  should  like  to  say : 

Some  3  years  ago,  a  subcommittee 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair — the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Oi-ganl- 
zations  and  Movements  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs — launched  a  thorough 
study  of  the  ideological  and  psychologi- 
cal components  of  our  foreign  policy  op- 
erations. 

One  of  the  fii'st  things  we  did  in  the 
course  of  that  study  was  to  call  on  a 
number  of  American  industrial  leaders — 
particularly  on  representatives  of 
American  corporations  which  operate 
abroad — to  explore  with  them  the  ways 
and  means  of  projecting  a  more  positive 
image  of  capitalism  In  the  developing 
countries. 

We  felt  that  tills  was  Important  for 
American  firms  abroad,  for  the  success 
of  such  cooperative  imdertakings  as  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  for  other  ob- 
jectives of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  these  efforts, 
and  the  work  done  by  others  interested  in 
the  same  objectives,  are  beginning  to 
bear  fruit.  This  is  a  good  omen  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  he  Interested  in 
reading  Mr.  Kingsley 's  article.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  have  it  placed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
Esso's  Support  of  the  Arts  Ties  in  With 

■■PosirrvE    Nationalism" — Corporatk   Phi- 
losophy Created  by  Identification  With 

National  Aspirations 

(By   Robert   E,    Kingsley) 

(Note, — Robert  E.  Kingsley  Is  public  re- 
lations coordinator  of  a  Jersey  Standard  af- 
filiate. International  Petroleum  Company, 
which  operates  In  Central  America,  the  Carib- 
bean Islands,  Columbia,  Peru,  Venezuela  and 
Ecuador.) 

When  Industry  begins  to  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  the  seman- 
tic reactions  are  predictably  bizarre.  Un- 
derstandably, most  of  the  general  public  and 
the  Intellectual  community  are  appreciative 
of  Industry  support.  But  on  both  extremes 
of  the  spectrum  come  anguished  protests: 
from  conservative  elements  a  murmur  that 
the  corporation  Is  out  of  place  In  the  arts; 
and,  from  the  left,  which  has  long  regarded 
the  artist  and  Intellectual  as  Its  private  do- 
main, pained  protests  against  "American  cul- 
tttral  Imperialism." 

American  private  Industry  has  neither 
Imperialist  designs  nor  the  Intention  of 
abandoning  Its  primary  economic  functions. 
For  example,  one  company,  Esso,  Is  involved 
In  the  arts  In  Latin  America,  and  Its  activi- 
ties spring  from  a  basic  corptorate  philosophy 
that  Adolf  A.  Berle  delineated  with  foresight 
in  The  20th  Century  Capitalist  Revolution. 

Esso's  first  major  Involvement  with  the 
plastic  arts  In  Latin  America  began  In  1960 
when  It  presented  the  most  comprehensive 
collection  of  Colombian  art  ever  assembled, 
covering  25  centuries  from  pre-Hlspanlc 
times  to  the  present.  With  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  the  collection  was  exhibited  In 
the  United  States  and  in  six  European  cltlea 
Everywhere  the  collection  was  greeted  with 
enthusiastic  critical  approval;    interest   was 


created  in  Colombia  and  Its  art  tradition; 
and,  perhaps  more  significantly,  people  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe  gained  a  new- 
respect  for  Colombia  and,  indeed,  for  all 
Latin  America. 

BCTLDING    prestige 

The  impact  of  these  efforts  was  reinforced 
by  other  company  initiatives:  a  documen- 
tary film,  Colombian  Art,  shown  in  schools 
and  theaters  In  Latin  America  and  abroad, 
and  a  bi-lingual  book.  Panoramic  Viexc  of 
Colombia,  which  received  International  cir- 
culation. Colombia's  leading  newspaper 
stated  that  the  program  had  done  more  to 
build  the  nation's  prestige  than  two  genera- 
tions of  diplomacy.  Moreover,  the  Colom- 
bian government  conferred  its  highest  deco- 
ration on  Esso,  the  first  time  an  American 
company  had  been  so  honored. 

Another  Important  collection  of  Latin 
American  art  was  purchased  by  Esso  and  dis- 
played at  the  World's  Pair  in  New  York  at 
the  invitation  of  the  governments  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  Panama.  In  all,  41  paint- 
ings by  outstanding  contemporary  artists 
were  commissioned  for  the  occasion.  The 
collection  Is  now  on  a  tour  of  the  six  capital 
cities  of  this  area. 

Another  Instance  of  Esso's  "cultural  im- 
perialism" had  a  fortuitous  origin.  About 
ten  years  ago  Luis  Alva,  a  Junior  employee 
In  the  Lima  office,  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion for  his  fine  voice.  The  company  helped 
him  study  In  Europe,  where  through  good 
fortune  and  talent  he  won  the  annual  com- 
petition of  La  Scala  In  Milan  and  began  his 
professional  career. 

In  1961,  the  company  organized  Alva's  Ne'W 
York  debut,  which  proved  memorable  for  the 
critics  and  definitive  in  Alva's  artistic  career. 
Althoug-h  Bsso's  support  was  scarcely  men- 
tioned, r^ie  New  York  Times  review  began: 
"The  fortunes  of  business  and  the  arts  sel- 
dom mingle,  but  they  did  rather  interesting- 
ly last  night.  .  .  .  Floods  of  critical  praise 
appeared  in  such  publications  as  Opera  News, 
Time.  Life,  Vision  and  Saturday  Revieu-. 

The  concert  gave  Esso  an  opportunity  to 
promote  Alva's  career  In  other  ways:  ar- 
ranging a  press  conference  at  tlie  Overseas 
Press  Club;  taping  Interviews  for  private 
radio  networks  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Service;  preparing  feature  tu-ticles  which  ap- 
peared from  Riverside,  California  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  producing  a  feature  film,  "An  Eve- 
ning with  Luis  Alva,"  which  was  shown  In 
theaters  and  on  national  television  In  Peru; 
and  offering  a  full-length  tape  of  the  concert 
to  Peru's  national  radio  network. 
artistic  heights 

These  efforts  reached  their  culmination  in 
1964  when  Alva  made  his  debut  at  the 
Metrof>olitan  Opera  In  New  York.  Later, 
when  Alva  made  a  triumphal  return  to  his 
country,  Elsso  sponsored  a  national  tour  and 
produced  additional  television  ja-ograms  and 
films.  Last  year  London  Records,  with  Esso's 
cooperation,  offered  a  special  recording'  of 
Alva's  artistry  to  the  Peruvian  public.  In 
short,  Senor  Aiva  has  reached  the  artistic 
heights,  and  Esso  continues  to  play  its  fa- 
miliar role  of  mentor  and  friend. 

Esso's  Involvement  In  Alva's  career  is  not 
an  isolated  case,  but  part  of  the  company's 
consistent  support  of  national  culture  In 
Peru  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  For 
example,  several  years  ago  the  company 
pioneered  In  the  field  of  educational  televi- 
sion by  producing  a  series  of  hour-long  doc- 
umentaries on  Peruvian  history.  Over  a 
period  of  26  weeks,  students  and  the  general 
public  were  taken  on  visits  to  museums  and 
historical  sites,  often  with  live  dramatiza- 
tions of  historical  events.  Originally  con- 
ceived ELS  a  school  program,  the  series  soon 
took  on  the  characteristics  of  a  national 
event  and  was  viewed  and  enjoyed  by  people 
of  all  ages  and  backgrounds. 

At  present,  Bsso  Is  presenting  a  series  of 
11    documentary    films,    entitled,    "Tempus: 
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Peru  of  Y»terday  and  Today  "  Tbese  Alms — 
whlcb  deplot  tiie  reglona.  tradition*,  and  IU« 
of  the  country — virtually  have  become  a  na- 
tional InaUtuUon.  More  than  200,000  peo- 
ple viewed  the  flima  In  theaters  last  year. 
Labor  union*,  political  groups,  trade  orga- 
nlzatJona.  achools  and  others  have  requested 
special  showings.  In  fact,  the  series  Is  so 
popular  that  It  Is  being  reissued  for  show- 
ing in  first-run  commercial  theaters,  with- 
out cost  to  the  company. 

A  similar  series  of  films  has  Just  been 
completed  in  Colombia,  and  another,  cover- 
ing all  of  the  countries  In  Central  Amerlo* 
and  Panama.  Ls  to  production.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  first  of  these  documentaries  por- 
trays the  Maya,  colonlrl  and  contemporary 
cultures  of  Guatemala.  After  premieres  In 
Gtiatamala  City  and  Washington,  the  film 
was  shown  throughout  the  country  and  is 
now  on  frequent  loan  to  U.S.  schools  and 
universities  Interested  in  Latin  American 
affairs. 

Blany  yecjs  ago  the  company  produced  a 
film  on  Puerto  Rico's  "operation  bootstrap." 
Recently  it  decided  to  show  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  thro\igh  a  film  called  "Not  by 
Bread  Alone."  which  tells  the  story  of  Puerto 
Rico's  cultural  heritage  and  the  artistic 
renaissance.  Needless  to  say.  the  film  has 
awakened  pride  and  appreciation  among 
Puerto  Rlcans  at  home  and  on  the  mainland. 
It  Is  also  being  used  by  the  New  York  school 
system  to  serve  as  a  cultural  bridge  between 
Puerto  Rtcan  students  and  their  counter- 
parts from  other  backgrounds. 

OUTSTANDING    CONTRlBITrORS 

la  addition  to  its  support  of  the  plastic 
arts  and  Its  culttiral  film  program.  Esso  stim- 
ulates and  encourages  creative  writers  and 
graphic  illustrators  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. One  way  Is  through  Its  quarterly 
Institutional  magazines,  published  In  six 
countries.  The  magazines  attract  outstand- 
ing essayists,  historians,  social  scientists, 
Intellectuals  and  artists  as  contributors. 

The  compcuiy  promotes  creative  writing 
In  other  ways  as  well.  It  sponsors  the  Esso 
Literary  Prize  In  Colombia,  a  competition 
for  the  best  tinpublished  novel  of  the  year. 
In  addition  to  a  substantial  cash  award,  the 
wlnntog  work  Is  prtoted  and  distributed  each 
year  by  an  totematlonal  publisher.  This 
competition,  organized  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  Colombian  Academy  of  Language, 
Is  recognized  as  the  moect  Important  writing 
prize  In  a  country  that  prides  Itself  on  a 
disttogulBhed  literary  tradition. 

A  similar  competition,  in  the  field  of  the 
short  story.  wUl  be  Initiated  this  year  in 
Central  America  and  Panama. 

The  Inter-American  Arts  Festival  In  Wash- 
ington Is  supported  by  all  of  Esso's  Latto 
American  affiliates  In  conjiinction  with  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  events,  to  mark 
the  anniversary  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem In  April.  1965,  tocluded  an  sltX  exhibi- 
tion, documentary  film  festival,  and  a  music 
festival.  Held  over  a  period  of  six  weeks, 
this  program  attracted  more  attention  in 
the  U.S.  and  Latin  America  than  any  cul- 
tural event  of  Its  kind  ever  held  in  this 
country. 

The  central  focus  of  the  Washington  pro- 
gram was  the  Esso  Salon  of  Young  Artists,  an 
exhibit  that  resulted  from  national  competi- 
tions among  artists  under  40  years  of  age 
held  In  17  Latin  American  countries.  More 
than  3.000  artists  participated,  with  sub- 
stantial national  and  International  cash 
awards  presented  to  the  winners  whose  works 
are  now  p*rt  of  the  permanent  Bsso 
eoUectlon.  i 

unrsn  ktn  CHAarnxs  ' 

In  each  country  the  Salon  became  an  event 
of  national  Interest.  For  instance,  to  Brazil 
tbe  Salon  was  covered  by  national  television, 
radio  and  the  press.  More  than  400  com- 
munity and  cultural  leaders  turned  out  for 
tbe  opening  at  Rlo's  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 


and  20.000  others  viewed  the  sliow  in  the 
following  weeks.  In  Peru  the  exhibit,  which 
spilled  into  three  galleries,  led  t-3  a  request 
that  the  company  auction  the  nonwlnnlng 
works,  with  the  proceeds  being  equally 
divided  between  the  artisis  and  charities. 

The  opening  in  Washington  attracted  more 
than  700  political  and  cultural  leaders,  in- 
cluding Mrs  Lyndon  B  Johnson,  who  also 
contributed  a  foreword  to  the  four-color 
catalog  The  Salon  rated  several  thousand 
articles  In  US  and  Latin  American  news- 
papers, supplemented  by  magazine  features, 
special  radio  broadcast  on  the  networks  of 
the  major  Latin  countries.  Voice  of  Anierica 
broadcasts  and  film  cover.ige.  theater  arta  TV 
newsreels  and  a  15-mmiite  color  film  on  the 
Salon  and  its  participating;  artists. 

Shortly  after  the  premiere  and  an  Im- 
pres.sive  awards  banquet  at  the  International 
Club  m  W;ishington.  Esso  launched  its  docu- 
mentary film  festival.  In  all.  ten  Esso  films 
premiered  during  four  evenings  were  viewed 
by  government  officials,  the  diplomatic  corps 
and  personalities  involved  in  Latin  American 
alTalrs. 

These  events  were  followed  by  another  pro- 
gram of  international  interest,  the  Third 
Inter-American  Music  Festival,  again  In  co- 
operation with  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Eight  concerts  were  offered  by  the  Washing- 
ton Symphony,  the  Festival  Symphony,  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  chamber 
music  groups  from  all  of  the  Americas.  Esso 
supported  two  of  the  concerts  and,  in  addi- 
tion, commissioned  nine  original  works  of 
music  by  Latin  American  composers  that 
were  first  played  at  the  Music  Festival. 

Further  enumeration  of  Esso's  Latin  Amer- 
ican cultural  programs  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose. Nor  would  those  already  described 
have  Importance  if  they  did  not  reflect  a 
corporate  philosophy  which  underlies  Esso's 
activities  In  this  field. 

One  paradox  of  our  20th  Century  capital- 
Ism  is  that  capital  and  technology  are  inter- 
national, yet  they  operat*  at  home  and 
abroad  In  national,  and  usually  nationalistic. 
social  and  political  environments.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  either  phenomenon — so 
long  as  we  recognize  these  facts  and  under- 
stand why  they  may  cause  perplexing  con- 
flicts and  inisunderst-andmgs. 

TWIST    or    LOCIC 

International  industry- — including  U.S. 
private  capital  In  Latin  America — Is  making 
a  needed  contribution  to  industrial  growth 
and,  ultimately,  the  well  being  and  Uvlng 
standards  of  millions.  But  Industry's  inter- 
national coloration  sometimes  makes  it  sus- 
pect or  even  uiuvcceptable  to  some  elements 
In  the  national  community.  By  a  twist  of 
logics,  foreign  and  national  interests  may 
be  viewed  as  unalterably  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  futility  of  such  reasoning  is.  of 
cotirse.  increasingly  obvious  in  a  world  be- 
coming more  interdependent  each  day — ■ 
economically,  technologically,  politically  and 
culturally. 

It  is  the  Intellectual  community,  by  and 
large,  which  is  moet  critical  of  business,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  Poeslbly  on*  reason 
is  that  business  Is  Identified  with  the  status 
quo.  But.  more  specifically,  the  Intellectual 
apparently  believes  that  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion lacks  domestic  roots,  that  it  does  not 
Identify  itself  with  national  aspirations  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  has  an  implicit  disdain  for 
national  values  and  traditions. 

Speaking  of  these  attitudes.  Salvador  de 
Madarlaga  writes:  'What  Is  wanted  Is  a 
radical  alteration  of  the  way  In  which  the 
United  States,  government,  public  opinion 
and  business  community  have  stood  for  gen- 
erations towards  the  Latin  American  world 
.  .  .  the  all  too  frequent  attitude  of  all- 
round  superiority  towards  Latin  America 
should  give  way  to  a  better  realization  of 
the  relativity  of  such  relationships,  based 
on  a  more  lively  appreciation  of  the  value 


of  variety  In  human  culture.  .  .  .  What  Is 
wanted  is  a  smcere  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  Latin  American  culture  as  it  Is.  and  a 
desire  and  effort  to  cooperate  to  Its  develop- 
ment as  it  is." 

Modern  management,  especially  In  the 
United  States,  has  long  since  discarded  the 
notion  that  Industry  is  simply  an  economic 
mechanism  and  that  It  can  ignore  its  respon- 
sibilities outside  thoee  areas  narrowly  de- 
fined as  "business."  It  Is  both  an  unrealistic 
and  unworkable  assumption.  No  business- 
man can  remain  unaware  of  the  Influence 
that  Industry  exerts  in  raising  living  stand- 
ards, awakening  social  and  economic  expec- 
tations, opening  new  horizons  for  workers 
and  consumers,  changing  the  demographic 
landscape  and  molding  habits  of  thought. 

Business  is  a  part  of  the  nation,  and  com- 
munity, and  as  a  working  partner,  it  must 
accept  its  broad  social  responsibilities  and 
opportunities.  Few  would  question  the  value 
of  business  participation  In  aid  to  education, 
community  service,  charitable  causes  and  the 
like.  Within  this  gamut  of  interests,  there 
Is  also  a  vital  place  for  business  in  promoting 
national  culture  and  the  arts. 

TWO-WAT   STREET 

Fortunately,  the  Esso  companies  in  Latin 
America  embrace  this  philosophy  and  are 
acting  upon  it.  We  know  that  doing  busi- 
ness Is  a  two-way  street:  we  bring  something 
to  the  countries  In  which  we  operate,  and 
we  take  something  away.  We  respect  what 
Is  unique  and  worthy  and  give  it  our  support. 
We  recognize  that  Latin  America  is  Justly 
proud  of  its  plastic  arts,  music,  architecture, 
literature — in  a  word,  its  own  culture.  Such 
pride  reflects  a  healthy,  positive  nationalism 
with  which  we  should — and  do — work,  thus 
enriching  not  only  their  lives  but  also  our 
own. 

The  day  Is  long  past  when  Industry  can 
take  only  technology,  money  and  skills  to 
another  country  and  ignoie  everything  else. 
Its  very  presence  In  areas  such  as  Latin 
America  presupposes  a  broad,  statesmanlike 
understanding  of  the  interplay  of  two 
forces — theirs  and  ours — and  a  desire  to  con- 
serve and  promote  their  national  values. 

It  is  precisely  in  the  area  of  cultural  ex- 
change that  their  Interests  and  our  own 
coalesce,  where  we  see  the  Latins  as  they  see 
themselves,  possessing  a  great  and  worthy 
heritage.  By  expressing  this  interest  through 
well-conceived  cultural  programs,  we  are.  In 
effect,  aligning  ourselves  with  a  healthy  na- 
tional pride  that  creates  rathpr  than  de- 
stroys, that  is  positive  rather  than  negative. 
Some  of  the  frustrations  In  achieving  good 
communications  abroad  stem  from  a  lack  of 
identification  with  the  Interests  of  the  au- 
dience. This  Is  not  attained  solely  by  what 
we  say,  but  to  a  great  extent  by  what  we  do 
outside  the  traditional  sphere  of  business  ac- 
tivity. With  such  identification  comes  great- 
er public  and  government  acceptance  and  a 
recognition  that  the  company  is  genuinely 
attuned  to  the  national  Interests — not  only 
In  the  economic  sphere  but  also  In  the  broad- 
er and  equally  Important  social  and  cultural 
spheres. 

Finally,  we  should  realize  that  these  cul- 
tural and  civic  activities  are  as  true  or  false 
as  Ideas  of  words — and  as  believable  or  un- 
believable— because  they  communicate  about 
the  company  through  what  one  writer  has 
called  the  "silent  language"  of  attitudes  and 
behavior,  which  can  be  as  explicit  and  mean- 
ingful as  the  written  and  spoken  word. 

Therefore,  the  cultural  and  civic  role  of  a 
company  must  spring  from  a  genuine  desire 
to  become  a  psu-t  of  the  national  community 
In  the  truest  sense,  to  participate  In  Its 
achievements  and  to  reflect  Its  aspirations 
and  hopes.  As  a  consequence,  any  cultural 
program  must  be  g^ulded  by  precise  and  ex- 
acting criteria:  suppwrting  only  what  has  the 
highest  value  and  doing  It  with  discretion 
and  respect. 
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Dravo  Story 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThUTsday,  September  15,  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Engineering  News- 
Record  of  April  21.  1966: 
Dravo  Story;  The  Company  of  Uncommon 
Enterprise 

Dravo's  Robert  Dickey:  "We  think  that 
construction  is  good  business.  If  there  is 
any  problem  in  construction.  It  is  to  a  large 
degree  with  the  bidders  themselves." 

Dravo  Corporation  refers  to  Itself  as  "a 
company  of  uncommon  enterprise." 

In  heavy  construction,  Dravo  is  known  as 
a  top  contractor,  famous  for  more  than  60 
years  for  its  locks,  dams  and  bridges  along 
the  Ohio.  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers. 

In  Pittsburgh,  where  the  company  is  head- 
quartered. Dravo  is  known  primarily  as  a 
shipbuilder.  In  other  contexts.  Dravo  is  well 
known  as  a  manufacturer  of  ore  process 
equipment,  heavy  materials  handling  equip- 
ment, steel  grating.  Indu.strial  heating  equip- 
ment, package  sewage-treatment  plants  and 
marine  loading  facilities.  Dravo  also  sells 
and  rents  construction  equipment,  fabricates 
steel  piping,  sells  sand  and  gravel  and  ready- 
mix  concrete,  builds  ore  and  metal  plants  for 
such  processing  as  pelletizlng.  basic  oxygen 
steel  making  and  vacuum  degassing,  operates 
a  Mississippi  River  system  barge  line,  drives 
shafts  and  tunnels,  and  offers  consulting 
services  in  transportation,  power,  atomic  en- 
ergy and  water  management. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  Dravo  decided  to 
publish  a  detailed  list  of  the  products  and 
services  the  company  offers.  The  result  ran 
to  more  than  30  pages.  Dravo  Is  so  uncom- 
monly enterprlstog  that  its  organizational 
Itoe-and-box  chart  Just  about  spills  off  the 
pai>er. 

However  aimless  Dravo's  diversity  may 
seem  to  a  new  acquaintance.  It  Is  the  result 
of  cool,  profit-oriented  reasoning  over  the 
company's  75-year  history,  Dravo  has  grown 
amoeba  style,  each  activity  an  outgrowth  of 
some  older  Itoe  of  busmess.  And  while 
Dravo  gradually  extends  itself  into  broader 
areas,  each  activity  Is  designed  to  work  in- 
wardly, to  lend  support  to  other  company 
fimctlons. 

For  example,  when  Dravo's  contracting  di- 
vision builds  a  lock  or  a  dam  on  the  Ohio. 
It  probably  rents  or  buys  construction  equip- 
ment from  Dravo-Doyle  Co.,  buys  aggregate 
from  Its  Keystone  Division  and  has  the  ag- 
gregate and  equipment  carried  In  Dravo- 
bullt  barges  propelled  by  Dravo-buUt  tow- 
boats  by  a  Dravo-owned  barge  line. 

How  It  got  that  way — Dravo  (pronounced 
druh-VO)  diversified  Into  construction  work 
early. 

In  1891.  FYancls  R.  Dravo.  a  mechanical 
engineer  Just  four  years  out  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, decided  that  working  for  others  was 
no  way  to  get  rich.  He  became  the  Pitts- 
burgh representative  for  a  line  of  steam  en- 
gines, which  most  office  buildings  used  then 
to  generate  electricity. 

Young  Dravo's  first  sale  was  to  the  Citizens 
Gas  and  Light  Co..  of  Braddock.  Pa.  After 
selling  the  engine,  he  sold  the  utility  on  giv- 
ing him  a  contract  to  Install  it.  Prom  then 
on,  P.  R.  Dravo  &  Company  was  In  the  In- 
stallation as  well  as  sales  business. 

The  installation  experience  In  foundations 
and  pump  houses  led  Dravo  to  take  on  a 
mine-shaft  contract  In  1898.  By  1901.  the 
company  had  enough  business  to  make  a  for- 


mal division  of  activities.  The  Dravo  Con- 
tracting Co.  was  Incorporated  to  take  on  con- 
struction and  Dravo-Doyle  Co.  handled  sales 
and  Installation  of  machtoery  (Frank  E. 
Doyle  was  Dravo's  first  employee ) . 

In  1902,  Dravo  won  a  Corps  of  Engineers 
contract  to  build  a  lock,  guide  walls  and 
abutments  for  a  dam  at  Six  Mile  Island  on 
the  Allegheny  River.  This  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  river-oriented  construction  work 
for  Dravo  and  the  beginning  of  a  long,  mu- 
tually agreeable  relationship  with  the  Corps. 
The  company  has  had  work  in  progress  for 
the  Engineers  every  year  since. 

Towboats  and  barges  emerge  from  Dravo's 
Neville  Island  yard  at  the  rate  of  1.50  hulls  a 
year.  In  World  War  II,  Dravo  built  150 
LSTs.  65  LSMs  and  27  destroyer  escorts 

In  and  around  water — Since  the  job  at  Six 
Mile  Island.  Dravo  has  performed  over  2, .500 
construction  contracts  and  is  best  known  lor 
major  dams,  navigational  locks  and  bridge 
substructures.  Typical  current  Dravo  proj- 
ects are : 

Exchequer  Dam.  a  490-ft-hlgh  rockfiU  on 
tlie  Merced  River.  Calif..  $31  million 

Mossyrock  Dam  and  powerhouse,  on  the 
Cowlitz  River.  Wash.,  as  sponsor  of  a  »42- 
milllon  joint  venture. 

Carley  V.  Porter  Tunnel  in  the  California 
Aqueduct,  as  sponsor  of  a  $33.8-million  Joint 
venture. 

Arrow  Dam.  on  the  Columbia  River.  B  C  . 
as  member  of  a  $55-milllon  Joint  venture 

Three  lock  and  dam  Jobs  on  the  Ark  ansa."; 
River,  $57.5  million  (one  as  a  Joint  venture  i . 

Racine  Lock  and  Dam,  on  the  Ohio  River. 
W.  Va.,  $28.9  million. 

Poplar  St.  Bridge  substructure,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  $3.7  million. 

One  thing  leads  to  another — Just  :is  steam 
engine  sales  led  to  installation  work,  so  lock 
and  dam  work  carried  Dravo  Into  diverse,  but 
connected  fields. 

Because  Dravo  began  to  do  a  lot  of  lock 
and  dam  work,  It  needed  a  dependable  source 
of  sand  and  grovel.  This  led  to  formation 
of  the  Keystone  Sand  and  Supply  Co..  now 
known  as  the  Keystone  Division.  This  led 
In  a  parallel  development  to  harbor  dredging 
contracts  and  to  Dravo  construction  of 
barges  and  towboats  to  carry  the  sand  and 
gravel,  which  In  tvma.  led  to  acquisition  of  a 
barge  line. 

Dravo  decided  to  Improve  on  existing  ma- 
rine terminal  handltog  facilities  and.  )nat- 
urally,  this  resulted  in  Dravo  building,  first 
for  Its  own  use  and  then  far  sale,  heavy  ma- 
terials handltog  equipment.  Now  Dravo  does 
considerable  work  In  harbor  and  dock  proj- 
ects for  utilities  and  Industry. 

The  corporation  now  consists  of  six  divi- 
sions and  nine  subeldiaries : 

Contracting  Division — Builds  navigation 
locks,  dams,  harbors,  docks,  bridge  substruc- 
tures, foundations,  shafts,  tunnels,  retaining 
walls,  ptimp  houses. 

Engineering  Works  Division— Manufac- 
tures river  vessels,  materials  handltog  equip- 
ment, and  a  wide  variety  of  specialized  and 
industrial  machinery  and  equipment. 

Fabricated  Products  Division — ^manufac- 
tures steel  and  aluminum  grating,  todus- 
trtal  heating,  ventilating  and  air  condition- 
ing equipment  and  fabricates  steel  and  non- 
ferrous  piping. 

Keystone  Division — sells  ready-mix  con- 
crete, sand  and  gravel,  oonstructlon  chemi- 
cals, Insulation  materials,  river  transporta- 
tion. 

Machinery  Division — designs,  engineers  and 
constructs  mechanical  and  process  plants 
and  facilities  for  utilities  and  Iron,  steel, 
mining  and  other  Industries. 

Ohio  Gravel  Division  (Cincinnati)— sells 
sand  and  gravel. 

Dravo  of  Canada  Umlted  (Toronto) — of- 
fers most  of  services  and  products  of  Con- 
tracting and  Machinery  divisions. 

Dravo  Construction  Ltd.  (Toronto  I — same 
as  Dravo  of  Canada  Limited. 


Dravo-Doyle  Co. — sells  and  rents  new  and 
used  oonstructlon  equipment  and  sells  m- 
dustrlal  machtoery. 

Pelletizlng  plants,  like  one  at  Groveland 
Mtoe.  Mich.,  acoount  for  25  percent  of  Dravo 
volume.  Process  oonverts  Iron  ore  Into  easy- 
to-handle,  marble-size  pellets. 

Dravo  Pty.  Ltd.  (Perth,  Australia  I — estab- 
lished to  perform  a  major  pelletizlng  con- 
tract and  explore  potential  work  for  Dravo. 

Gibbs  &  Hill,  Inc.  (New  York  City)— con- 
sulting engtoeerlng  services  in  power,  trans- 
portation, water  management  and  atomic 
energy. 

Potomac  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.  (Was!i;ng- 
ton.  DC. I — produces  and  sells  sand  and 
gravel. 

Southern  Transfer  Co.  (Memphis)— rncr 
terminal  and  storage. 

Union  Barge  Line  Corp. — provides  common 
and  contract  freight  service  on  Mississippi 
River  system  and  Gulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
ways. 

Zenl-McKinney-WIlliams  Corp. — rock  bar- 
ing for  shafts.  Elop>es  and  related  under- 
ground construction. 

•  We  don't  diversify  Just  to  diversify  '  says 
Dravo  President  Robert  Dickey  III.  "We  do 
It  because  of  available  know-how  or  an  in- 
terest in  an  area  that  can  be  further  ex- 
ploited. The  more  branches,  the  more  op- 
portunities there  are  available.  As  long  as 
we  can  go  into  related  fields,  we  can  keep 
in  touch." 

Says  another  Dravo  executive:  "We  think 
of  ourselves  not  so  much  diversified  as  well 
balanced." 

Why  construction — Dravo's  Contracting 
Division  Is  responsible  for  only  25  to  30 ""r  of 
the  company's  annual  volume.  This  prompts 
many  persons  to  ask  why,  with  such  patentJy 
dependable  profit  centers  as  sand  and  gravel 
sales,  the  barge  line,  the  todustrlal  turnkey 
work,  the  broad  manufacturing  business,  and 
all  the  rest  of  It  bringing  to  75 '"r  of  the  rev- 
enue (or  more  than  $110  million  last  yean, 
why  does  Dravo  stay  In  the  construction 
business? 

Enough  persons  have  asked  the  question  to 
leave  Robert  Dickey  equipped  with  a  ready 
answer. 

"We  think  construction  Is  a  good  business 
a  profitable  business,  one  that  has  for  us  a 
very  substantial  future,"  say  Mr.  Dickey 
"We  know  how  to  bid  objectively  and  profit- 
ably. We  can  make  money  In  construction. 
We  have  significant  Investments  in  plant  and 
equipment  and  a  good  organization. 

"If  there  Is  any  problem  In  construction, 
it  is  to  a  large  degree  with  the  bidders  them- 
selves. We  think  the  solution  for  Dravo  lies 
In  selectivity  rather  than  random  bidding 
We  pick  Jobs  that  will  make  good  use  of  our 
manpower,  plant  and  available  money,  jobs 
that  lend  themselves  to  evaluation  of  risk. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  risk,  but  we  want  to 
know  what  the  risk  is.  We  don't  plan  to  go 
in  on  a  no-profit  basis  Just  to  keep  our  name 
alive. 

"Construction  protects  the  other  activities 
of  the  company  aigalnst  cyclical  moves  In  the 
economy.  During  a  depression,  public  works 
can  provide  an  Income  where  other  areas 
can't.  In  the  thirties,  the  construction  busi- 
ness was  all  that  stood  between  Dravo  and 
the  end.  We  don't  stay  to  construction  for 
sentimental  reasons." 

The  risks  don't  always  bear  evaluation. 
Because  of  a  combination  of  unhappy  labor 
relations,  bad  weather,  rough  river  conditions 
and  hard-luck  geology,  Dravo  Is  taking  a 
beating  on  the  substructure  of  the  Poplar  St. 
Bridge  in  St.  Louis. 

Dravo  bids  on  from  $300  million  to  $600 
million  worth  of  work  a  year  and  wins  from 
$60  million  to  $90  million.  Basically,  the 
Contracting  Division  U  geared  for  Jobs  in  the 
$10-mlllion  to  $25-mllllon  range,  although  It 
does  a  sizable  number  of  small  dredging  Jobs 
and  private  docks.  Once  a  potential  Job  gets 
above  the  $25-mlUlon  range,  Dravo  begins  to 
think  about  a  Joint   venture. 
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Drkvo's  drlTBT— Top  m*a  at  Dravo  U  48- 
year-old  Robert  Dickey,  who  roee  from  Engi- 
neering Works  DlTlalon  sales  trainee  to  preel- 
dent  in  Ifl  ywur«.  tnoludlng  %  year  back  m  the 
Nary  for  the  Korean  war. 

TaU.  blond  and  looking  younger  than  nU 
years  Robert  Dickey  has  the  demeanor  of  a 
man  whod  been  told  back  In  the  third  grade 
that  he  wta  going  to  become  chief  executive 
offlcw  of  Draro  Corporation.  And  he  has  the 
command  of  corporate  aflalrs  to  support  his 
bearing,  ready  to  answer  Immediately  what 
division  U  doing  what  for  how  much  and 

why 

A  mechanical  engineering  graduate  of 
Princeton  In  1939.  Dickey  worked  at  a  Pitts- 
burgh engineering  and  foundry  company  be- 
fore going  into  the  Mary  In  1942  and  for  a 
couple  of  years  after  for  a  steel  fabricating 

plant. 

He  Joined  Dravo  In  1948  and  zoomed  up 
the  corporate  ladder  Uke  an  owners  son- 
assistant     to     sales    manager.     Engineering 
Works  Division,  1952:  manager  of  the  divi- 
sion's marine  salee,  1956;   engineering  man- 
ager  Union  Barge  Line,  195«;  vice  president, 
■ales    Union  Barge.   1968;    president.  Union 
Barge     1961;    executive    vice    president    and 
director.    Dravo    Corp.,    1963;    president    of 
Dravo,  19«4;  and  chief  executive  officer.  1966. 
Planning  for  profit — One  of  the  principal 
means  with  which  Robert  Dickey  manages 
Dravo  and  Its  8.500  employees  Is  a  running 
five-year    plan.    Annually,    each    operating 
unit  eetablishes  revenue  and  profit  goals,  or 
functional  obJecUves  for  the  next  five  years. 
-The  plan  has  taken  some  divisions  three 
or  four   years   to   get  onto,   but   they   have 
achieved  It  and  expect  further  progress."  says 
Mr     Dickey.     "The    plan    Involves    a    major 
amount  of  soul  searching  and  analysis  of  the 
situation.    The  reawsn  we  ask  for  It  is  one 
of  control."  „ 

A  division  plan  runs  from  30  to  100  pages. 
It  establishes  priorities  and  deUUs  the  how 
and  why  of  the  plan.  It  Includes  a  market 
survey  a  gage  of  compeUtlon  and  require- 
ments for  capital  and  personnel.  Once  ap- 
proved by  Dravo-s  execuUve  committee,  the 
plan  becomes  part  of  each  units  dally  opera- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  construction 
buslnees,  with  Jobs  coming  Irregularly.  It  is 
xaon  difficult  for  Dravo's  Contracting  Divi- 
sion than  for  other  divisions  to  apply  five- 
year  planning. 

Says  E>ravo  vice  president  William  A. 
Robinson,  general  manager  of  the  Contract- 
ina  Division :  "Our  market  Is  so  tremendous 
that  in  our  moat  optimistic  thinking  we  will 
stlU  acquire  only  a  fraction  ot  a  percent  of  it. 
Our  projection  can  miss  wildly  in  either 
direction.  There  Is  no  way  of  guaranteeing 
that  you  will  bid  successfully  as  long  as  you 
want  a  profit."  ,       „„. 

Thinking  western— The  five-year  plan  was 
responsible  for  the  esUbllshment  of  Dravo  s 
successful  western  district,  with  offices  In  San 
Francisco  and  Belle vue.  Wash.         ^  ^  .     .. 

Although  traditionally  Dravo  worked  In  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  U.S.  the  company 
felt  that  the  western  states  offered  a  broad 
ar«a  for  expansion  and  it  knew  that  lock  and 
dam  Jobs  on  the  Ohio  and  Arkansas  rivers 
would   be   largely   completed    by   the   early 

1970s. 

Late  In  1963.  while  Dravo  had  men  on  the 
West  Coast  exploring  the  market.  Morrison- 
Knudsen  dissolved  Its  dam  division,  and  re- 
leased a  number  of  men  experienced  In  big 
dam  work.  Dravo  hired  some  of  them  as  the 
nucleus  of  its  western  district.  The  result 
was  contracts  for  Moesyrock  and  Exchequer 
dams  the  Porter  Tunnel  and,  recently,  a  rall- 
rowl  'tiack  Job  and  two  sewer  lines.  Dravo 
bad  been  l>lddlng  unsuccessfully  on  western 
Jobs  for  several  years  prior  to  formation  oC 
tb«  wsstsm  district. 

Consultant  In  the  hotise— Dravo  acquired 
Oibbs  &  HUl.  Inc.,  a  New  York  consulting 
flrm,  as  a  whoily-ownwl  subsidiary  last  year. 
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The  55-year-old  organization  bw  handled 
projects  in  30  countries  and  is  cAsren^iy  at 
work  in  15  couatrtes.  Dravo  sees  Glbbs  &  Hill 
OB  an  entree  to  overseas  work,  particularly 
turnkey  Jobs. 

"We  don't  visualize  going  into  large-scale 
heavy  construction  work,  such  as  large  dams, 
overseas  yet, "  says  Mr.  Dickey.  'We  can  see 
opportunities  in  Oibbs  &  Hills  name  and  in 
ours  or  Jointly  to  take  on  design-construct 
abroad  and  in  the  U.S.  We  presently  are 
building  large  processing  plants  in  Africa 
and  Australia." 

Glbbs  &  Hill  has  been  active  in  hydoelec- 
trlc.  conventional  and  nuclear  power  plants; 
highway  and  mass  transportation  work;  san- 
itary and  indu.strial  waste  treatment  systems; 
and' industrial  work.  It  has  a  stiiff  of  425.  of 
whom  about  350  are  persons  at  professional 
levels. 

The  consulting  flmi  will  remain  In  New 
York  and  continue  to  operate  as  an  inde- 
per.deiU  consultant.  Dravo  and  Glbbs  &  Hill 
have  not  previously  worked  together  on  a 
project,  but  they  are  actively  looking  for 
Joint  woric  now. 

Uncommon  financial  picture,  tocv— Dravo  3 
uncommon  enterprise  has  paid  off,  particu- 
larly well  in  the  last  year.  The  company 
ended  1965  with  a  record  revenue  i»165.2  mil- 
lion), a  net  income  ($4.8  mllUoui  exceeded 
only  in  1957  (when  there  was  a  nonrecur- 
ring profit  from  sale  of  a  property),  and  a 
record  backlog  i$213  1  million i.  Dravo  exe- 
cutives expect  a  revenue  of  $200  million  by 
1969. 


Lest  We  Forget:  The  Lamp  of  Freedom 
Still  Glows  Behiud  the  Iron  Curtain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26,  1966 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday 
past— September  23— was  Bulgarian  Na- 
tional Memorial  Day.  The  date  marks 
the  anniversary  of  a  Bulgarian  naUonal 
hero — anli-Communi.st  hero  of  a  com- 
munized  country— Nikola  Petkov. 

Because  I  think  it  important  that  we 
not  regard  the  history  of  violent  repres- 
sion of  free  men  anywhere  as  something 
which  is  "over  the  dam."  and  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  trend  to  embrace  "moder- 
a,te"  Communists.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
Including   herewith   an  account  of   the 
life    and    death    of    Nikola   Petkov,    as 
furnished  me  b"  the  Bulgarian  National 
Committee,    an    organization    of    exiled 
Bulgarian  anti-Communists  headed  by 
Dr.  George  M,  Dimitrov,  as  follows: 
Nikola    Petkov,    Bulc.\rian    Natio.v.^l   Hero 
AND    Gre.\test    Martyr    in    the    Struggli 
roR  Freedom  and  Independence 
Nikola  Dimitrov  Petkov  wns  born  in  Sofia 
In  1894.    He  was  the  son  of  Dlmlter  Petkov. 
a  self-educated  peasant  from  Dobrudja.  who 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria.    Dlmiter 
Petkov  was  assassinated  In  1907  for  opposing 
foreign   intervention  in   the   internal   affairs 
of     Bulgaria,     especially     on     the     part     of 
Tsarist  Russia. 

Petko  Petkov,  Nikola's  brother,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  Bulg.-u-ian  peasant  leaders. 
He  fought  Alexander  Tzankov's  fascist  dic- 
tatorship of  1923  and  as  a  result  was  shot 
down  on  a  Sofia  street  on  June  14,  1924 — 
exactly  one  year  after  the  merciless  assassina- 
tion of  Alexander  Stambolilskl. 

Nikola   Petkov   received   a    law    degree   In 


Paris,  where  he  ^)ent  most  of  his  youth. 
During  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Bulgaria  he 
was^an  underground  leader  and  was  Im- 
prisoned several  times. 

When  the  Nazis  were  driven  out  of  Bul- 
garia,' Nikola  Petkov  and  three  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bulgarian  National 
Agrarian  Union— the  largest  political  organi- 
zation In  Bulgaria— took  part  In  the  first 
coalition  government,  together  with  Com- 
munisU,  Socialists,  representatives  of  the 
political  group  "Zveno",  and  the  Independ- 
ent Intellectuals.  Together  with  Dr.  G.  M. 
Dimitrov,  Secretary-General  of  the  Bulgarian 
National  Agrarian  Union,  Nikola  Petkov 
fought  stubbornly  against  Communist  out- 
rages, terror  and  violence,  and  thus  incurred 
the  hatred  of  both  the  Communist  party 
and  the  Soviet  occupation  authorities.  De- 
spite these  difficulties,  he  continued  to  de- 
fend the  freedom  and  Independence  of  his 
country. 

When  the  Soviet  occupation  authorities 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  "capitalist 
agent"  Dr.  G.  M.  Dimitrov  from  his  post  as 
Secretary-General.  Nikola  Petkov  took  his 
place. 

In  July.  1945,  Nikola  Petkov  sent  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Inter-AlUed  Control  Com- 
mission demanding  the  postponement  of  the 
elections  which  the  Communists  had  sched- 
uled for  the  end  of  August  1945.  These  elec- 
tions were  to  Involve  only  one  list  of  candi- 
dates, headed  by  the  Communist  party.  As 
a  result  of  the  memorandum,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister declared  that  Petkov  had  resigned,  al- 
though formally  he  never  did  so.  In  pro- 
test, Nikola  Petkov  and  other  cabinet  minis- 
ters broke  up  the  Coalition  Goveny^ent,  and 
thenceforth  openly  opposed  the  ^ommunist 
dictatorship.  Upon  intervention  of  the 
Control  Commission,  the  elections  were 
postponed  until  November  18th,  1845. 

During  the  winter  of  1946,  St.ilin  sent 
Vlshlnsky  to  Sofia  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
Petkov  to  come  back  Into  the  government. 
At  their  dramatic  meeting,  Petkov  declared 
that  It  was  not  his  custom  to  obey  the  orders 
of  any  foreigner,  but  to  listen  only  to  the 
win  of  the  Bulgarian  people. 

That  meeting  decided  to  Petkov's  fate. 
In  October,  1946.  Petkov  headed  the  oppo- 
sition in  Its  election  campaign  against  the 
Communist-Soviet    attempts    to    seize    full 
control   of   the   country.     The   enthusiastic 
people  from  the  countryside  and  towns  voted 
en  masse  for  Petkov's  list,  but  the  election 
results  were  falsified  and  violence  and  blood- 
shed were  commonplace.     Nevertheless.   101 
people's  representatives,  headed  by  Petkov. 
were  acknowledged  to  have  been  elected  and 
triumphantly   entered   the   Grand   National 
Assembly.     It  was  there  that  Petkov's  most 
courageous  and  heroic  struggle  culminated. 
Availing   himself   of   his   constitutional   im- 
munity,   he    unmasked    In    Parliament    the 
treacherous  intentions   of   the   Communists 
and   their   leader,   Georgl   Dimitrov.   former 
Secretary-General    of    the    Comintern.    He 
accused  them  of  being  Stalinist  agents,  and 
said  that  their  hands  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  innocent  Bulgarians  and  that  they 
wanted  to  make  Bulgaria  a  Soviet  province! 
As    a    result   of    his    activity,   Petkov    was 
charged  with   conspiracy   against  the   state 
and  the  Soviet  Union.    Like  his  predecessor. 
he  was  called  "an  agent  of  Anglo-American 
capitalism." 

After  dramatic  and  stormy  debates  In 
Parliament,  Petkov  was  arrested  Inside  the 
Parliament  building  in  complete  defiance  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  law.  Petkov  de- 
clared dauntleesly  that  he  would  share  with 
pride  the  fate  of  his  father  and  his  brother. 
On  August  16th  Petkov  was  sentenced  to 
die  on  the  gallows. 

Eariy  In  the  morning  of  September  23,  only 
15  minutes  alter  midnight,  he  was  executed 
In  secret  because  the  Communists  feared 
the  people's  mass  Indignation.    (At  that  time 
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all  executions  took  place  about  5  o'clock  In 
the  morning.) 

Prior  to  the  execution  a  representative  of 
the  Bulgarian  Communist  government  ap- 
peared In  Nikola  Petkov's  prison  cell  and  of- 
fered him  a  pardon  If  he  signed  a  petition 
in  which  he  declared  his  repentance. 

■you  are  even  trying  to  desecrate  my 
sacred  memory,"  Petkov  replied.  "My  sen- 
tence was  passed  by  your  Moscow  masters  and 
no  o  le  can  revoke  it.  I  do  not  seek  any 
mercy  from  you!  1  want  to  die  so  that  my 
people  may  be  freed  sooner!" 

The  heroic  example  set  by  Nikola  Petkov 
shook  the  free  world  and  opened  its  eyes  to 
the  treacherous  Intentions  and  methods  of 
the  Bolshevist  International  conspiracy  and 
the  tragic  fate  which  Soviet  Imperialism  is 
preparing  for  all  of  himianity. 

Petkov's  career  was  a  brilliant  model  of 
self-sacrifices  for  his  i>eople,  principles,  ideas, 
freedom  and  democracy.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  Bulgarian  patriots  followed  his 
great  example. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  the  American  Con- 
gressman who,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Bulgaria,  laid  a  wrea'h  on  his  freshly-dug 
grave,  called  him  "one  of  the  greatest  demo- 
crats of  all  time." 

This  Is  why  goveriunent  officials  and 
statesmen  from  all  over  the  world  sent  pro- 
test notes  to  his  Sofia  and  Moscow  execu- 
tioners, and  honored  and  still  continue  to 
honor,  Nikola  Petkov  as  one  of  the  greate.st 
martyrs  of  human  freedom  and  the  right  to 
Independence. 

With  each  elapsing  year,  the  memory  of 
Nikola  Petkov  Is  becoming  a  greater  danger 
for  the  Communist  tyranny,  shaking  Its 
yoke  and  leading  the  freedom  fighters  to 
their  final  victory. 


The  Chamizal   Memorial   Highway 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22, 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  11555)  to  provide 
a  border  highway  along  the  UJS.  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  In  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Chamizal  botuidary  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  en- 
thusiastically supporting,^  this  very 
worthwhile  project,  I  do  wish  to  call 
attention  to  one  item  that  needs  clari- 
fication for  the  Record. 

This  is  the  wording  on  page  2  of  the 
bill  naming  the  State  highway  engineer 
as  the  project  engineer.  I  am  advised 
by  members  of  the  committee  that  this  is 
not  Intended  to  preclude  the  State  en- 
gineer from  commissioning  a  private  en- 
gineer or  firm  of  engineers  to  do  this 
work  under  his  supervision. 

I  am  further  advised  that  this  wording 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  setting  a 
precedent  wherein  other  public  works 
involving  Federal  funds  would  have  to 
be  engineered  and  designed  "in-shop"  to 
the  exclusion  of  qualified  private  en- 
gineers. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  authorization  which  only  par- 
tially compensates  the  city  of  El  Paso 
for  its  losses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
Chamizal  Pact. 


Trading  With  the  Enemy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Septeviber  28.  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  and  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  misguided  pro- 
moters are  succeeding  in  their  efforts  to 
lncrea.se  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
ti'ies.  That  fact  is  confirmed  in  the  most 
lecent  statistics  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  And  trade  figures 
released  in  Moscow  a  few  days  ago  con- 
firm that  those  same  Communist  coun- 
tries have  stepped  up  their  assistance  to 
the  Communists  we  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam. 

The  duplicity  of  the  administration's 
efforts  to  increase  Red  trade  should  be 
readily  apparent  to  all  Americans.  How- 
ever because  of  the  relentless  propoganda 
campaign  to  "build  bridges  '  with  the 
Reds  the  administration  has  met  with 
some  success  in  misleading  and  misguid- 
ing some  of  the  public. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  most 
Americans  can  still  view  in  proper  per- 
spective the  Issues  Involved  In  trading 
with  the  Reds.  The  following  editorial 
which  appeared  on  September  22.  1966. 
in  the  San  Marino  Tribune  clearly  .states 
the  matter: 

PREsstniE  FOR  Red  T'rade 

For  reasons  that  escape  ijs,  President  Johii- 
'<)ti  persists  In  his  efforts  to  expand  trade 
with  communist  countries.  In  South  Viet- 
iiari,  we  are  warring  with  the  communists, 
and  the  enemy  Is  being  supported  by  commu- 
nists everywhere.  But  we  are  not  at  war 
with  them.  Perhaps  that  delicate  distinc- 
tion is  the  reason. 

In  any  event,  despite  Congressi'mal  re- 
buffs, the  President  Is  still  trying  to  pu.sh 
through  a  bill  which  would  make  it  easier 
to  deal  with  cotnmunlst  countries,  and  the 
administration  Is  said  to  be  planning  other 
trade  missions  like  thoee  that  visited  Poland 
and  Hungary  last  fall.  These  trade  missions 
would  be  made  up  of  htmdreds  of  American 
businessmen,  escorted  by  retinues  of  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats.  The  President  is  said 
to  be  offering  legislators  an  Inducement  that 
is  usually  attractive  to  Junketeers — assurance 
that  the  Commerce  Department  will  pick  up 
the  tab  for  the  month-long  trips. 

It's  Impossible  to  tell  precisely  where  the 
pressure  Is  coming  from  to  permit  American 
firms  to  deal  with  an  avowed  enemy.  No 
doubt  some  American  businessmen  want  such 
trade.  Just  as  certain  American  companies 
had  no  compunction  about  selling  scrap  iron 
to  the  Japanese  In  the  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  British  and  other  wheeler- 
dealer  nations  would  like  to  see  the  US  take 
a  more  tolerant  view  of  East-West  trade. 

Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt:  moet 
of  the  pressure  for  trade  with  the  commu- 
nists comes  from  the  same  element  that  con- 
stantly strives  to  build  up  the  Reds  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bed,  White  and  Blue  And 
this  should  be  the  tlpofl,  and  the  best  rea- 
son for  opposing  such  trade. 

Rep.  WrLBUK  Mn.LS,  (Democrat  from  Ar- 
kansas) Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  is  obviously  conscious  of  this 
fact.  He  has  made  It  plain  that  he's  opjxjsed 
to  sending  trade  missions  to  such  countries 
as  Bulgaria  and  Htmgary  because  they  are 
shipping   arms    to   North   Vietnam.     In   his 


bo(ik  tiiiil  constitutes  trading  with  the  en- 
emy, reg.-.rdless  of  what  the  President, thinks 

We  think  he's  right.  And  we  think  it  is 
asinine  to  "build  bridges"  to  Bed  regimes 
wlien  those  regimes  use  those  bridges  to  send 
supplies  to  communists  who  are  killing 
American  Gl's 

Is  it  too  much  to  a&k  that  our  leaders  lie 
as    anti-coininunist    as    those    Gl's? 


Soft-Spoken  Et  Is  Tough 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28,  1966 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  the  edi- 
toiial  "Soft-Speken  Ev  Is  Tough."  which 
appeared  In  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
Monday,  September  26,  at  this  point  m 
the  Record: 

Soft-spoken  Ev  Is  Touch 

'11  he  can  deal  with  Dirkse.n,  he  can  cer- 
Kiinly  deal  with  Gromyko."  said  a  Washing- 
ton wit.  commenting  on  Katzenbachs  switch 
from  attorney  general  to  the  State  depart- 
ment. 

Therein  lies  a  clue  to  the  Dirksen  reputa- 
tion in  Washington  which  Is  now  made  up  of 
some  three  parts,  some  of  which  don't  always 
seem  to  fit  too  snugly  together. 

Sen  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen  has  long 
had  the  'image"  of  being  a  brilliant,  verbose 
and  flowery  orator  whose  "style"  of  talklnv 
has  been  much  ridiculed,  much  praLied.  and 
much  appreciated  as  part  of  his  becoming  a 
Washington  character — and  a  national  char- 
acter. 

Behind  the  flowery  phrases  and  withm 
them,  very  often,  there  has  been  both  humor, 
and  good  humor.  That  Is  to  asy  both  wit 
and  a  comic  sense  and  a  quality  of  consid- 
eration, thoughtfulness,  courtesy  and.  ii£  the 
senator  would  say  it,  a  desire  to  "spread  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters." 

Bluntness  of  speech  often  Injures  feel- 
ings.—and  sometimes  more  than  feelings — 
needle.ssly.  and  Everett  M.  Diuksen's  lack  of 
rancor,  his  avoidance  of  wasplness,  over  the 
years  have  made  him  many  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  while  some  of  the  more 
self-righteous  members  have  made  enemies. 

Friends  are  part  of  the  weaponry  of  politic* 
in  the  UjS.  Senate  as  well  as  at  the  polls,  and 
this  quality  has  not  hurt  his  effectiveness. 

Finally,  we  get  the  occasional  glimpse  of 
D1RK.SEN  actvially  at  work  In  the  wisecriifk 
about  him  being  tougher  to  negotiate  with 
than  Gromyko. 

Behind  his  cxjurtesy  of  manner  and  speech, 
behind  his  plcttu^sque  love  of  the  flowery 
phase,  there  Is  a  base  of  great  shrewdness  an<i 
an  immense  capacity  for  knowing  details  that 
makes  our  senator  a  formidable  force. 

This  Is  the  real  Dikksen.  The  speech  is  a 
manner  and  a  tool.  The  consideration  is  a 
philosophy  and  a  tool.  The  tioer  of  these 
tools  Is  a  shrewd.  Immensely  knowledgeable, 
hard-working,  tough-minded  man,  and 
Washington  has  discovered  It. 

Some  senators  act  tough  and  talk  tough 
They  deal  in  personalities.  Senator  Dirksen 
rarely  does  either. 

He  deals  In  Issues,  not  people's  feelings 
He  deals  in  results,  not  a  "tough  front." 

But  his  former  adversaries  know  the  truth 

Don't  start  a  fight  with  him.  Hell  smile 
talk  soothingly,  let  the  Insults  and  sneers 
bounce  off,  and  beat  you  to  death  with  his 
facts  and  his  moves. 
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The  Creditors  Are  Gettiat  Impatient 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ELUitoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27, 1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
latest  annual  report,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  offers  advice  to  the 
United  States  to  Ume  the  economic 
boom  and  prevent  further  inflation,  lest 
world  price  stabiUty  be  upset.  The  IMF 
also  attaches  crucial  imporUnce  to  the 
elimination  of  the  U.3.  btdance-of-pay- 
menta  deficit.  Although  the  IMF  did 
not  suggest  what  steps  the  United  States 
should  take,  It  is  generally  recoemzed 
that  reduced  Government  spending 
would  be  a  desirable  first  step  in  bringing 
about  the  desired  results. 

These  warnings  have  been  sounded  for 
some  time  by  Republicans,  but  have  gone 
unheeded  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. Inflation  pressures  continue  to 
mount  and  warning  signals  are  easily 
seen,  yet  there  is  no  abatement  in  spend- 
ing or  in  proposals  for  new  spending 
authority.  The  administration  calls  for 
discipline,  but  does  not  discipline  itself. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  inserting  a 
timely  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  September  8,  1966, 
as  follows:  ^ 

THK  CtxDTTOta  A«s  GrmNO  Impatient 

The  Johnson  administration  has  found 
one  Important  arm  that  It  cant  twist, 
namely  that  of  the  International  monetary 

fund. 

For  many  months.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Fowler  and  other  White  House  emissaries 
have  been  trying  to  persuade  this  104-natlon 
body  that  what  the  world  needs  Is  a  new 
money  system  freed  from  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  gold.  The  fund  has  now  replied. 
In  lt«  annual  report,  with  a  stern  warning 
that  what  the  United  States  needs  is  a  dose 
of  self-dlsclpUne. 

The  fund  la  saying.  In  stronger  words, 
what  Its  managing  director  has  been  say- 
ing for  some  time:  that  there  Is  no  imme- 
diate crials  In  world  liquidity,  that  the 
financial  troublea  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain  are  of  their  own  making,  and  that 
the  cure  Ue«  not  so  much  In  monetary 
measures  such  as  high  Interest  rates  as  In 
stiff  flacal  measures  to  "moderate  domestic 
demand."  In  other  words,  less  spending  and 
higher  taxes  are  what  are  needed. 

The  Eiiropean  bankers  recognize  Mr. 
Fowlers  plea  for  what  It  Is — an  effort  to 
save  our  dwlndUng  gold  supply  and  pro- 
tect the  value  of  the  dollar  without  giving 
up  the  cushiony  promises  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. The  are  not  interested  in  helping  to 
ball  us  out. 

Mr.  Johnson  cannot  Ignore  the  warning 
of  the  IMF.  Since  1964.  the  United  Statee 
has  borrowed  about  1.8  bUllon  dollars  in 
foreign  currencies  from  the  IMF.  It  needs 
the  foreign  currency  to  buy  back  the  ex- 
cess dollars  which  we  are  spending  abroad 
and  which  otherwise  might  be  used  to  buy 
our  gold.  But  the  United  SUtes  can  bor- 
row only  about  300  million  dollars  more, 
under  the  rules  of  the  IMP.  without  prov- 
ing that  it  Is  taking  the  proper  steps  to 
end  Its  own  deficit. 

In  effect,  then,  the  fund  Is  serving  notice 
on  the  Johnson  admlnlstrmtlon  that  It  baa 
not  taken  the  steps  that  are  necessary  and 
therefore  cannot  expect  any  fxirther  help 
from  the  IMF  after  it  has  exhausted  It* 
no-questtons- asked    quota.      At    least,     we 
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hope  that  this  Is  the  message  the  fund 
wants  to  get  acros.  because  It  ts  frighten- 
ing to  think  of  a  world  money  system  *> 
elastic  as  to  finance  the  Inflated  dreams 
of  vlsionarv  regimes  all  over  the  world. 
Deflciti.'!  and  welfarom.mia  are  contagious 
ailments,  and  mik';t  be  cured  before  they 
spread. 


Education  in  Anarchy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 


OF    TENNESSF.E 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28.  1966 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  two  letters 
to  the  editor  which  appeared  in  the 
Chattanoosa  Times.  September  20,  1966, 
and  an  editorial  entitled  'Education  in 
Anarchy  "  which  was  printed  in  the  Sep- 
tember 16.  1966,  i&sue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 
The  letters — one  from  a  member  of 
each  race — express  the  kind  of  sane  at- 
titude wWch  must  come  to  prevail  if  we 
are  to  prevent  the  anarchy  described  in 
the  Journal  editorial— if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive the  holocaust  of  fear,  hate,  and 
violence  which  is  now  sweeping  across 
this  Nation. 

I  think  the  beliefs  expressed  in  these 
letters  represent  the  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  Americans.  Surely  no  ra- 
tional person  would  ever  urge  or  con- 
done, in  the  name  of  freedom  or  equal- 
ity, the  kind  of  wholesale  lawlessness,  or 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  that 
we  have  seen  take  place  in  the  cities  and 
to\v-ns  of  these  United  States  over  the 
past  few  years. 

I  shai-e  the  distress  obviou.sly  felt  by 
these  sood  people  with  the  excesses  we 
have  witnessed. 

Every    responsible    American    citizen, 
regardle.ss    of    color,    must   exhibit   the 
courage,  the  good  sense,  and  the  good 
will  to  stop  such  occurrences. 
The  letters  and  editorial  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn  )  Times,  Sept. 
20. 1966] 

Ta.\GEDY  <*!    I.NTOLER.\NCB 

Ii  tore  .It  my  he^t\nd  made  me  ashamed 
ot  my  race  :ind  n/y  country  to  see  a  small 
Negro  boy  crying  I  because  some  white  Ala- 
bama children  hail  beat  him  with  a  club  for 
wanting  only  to  go  to  school. 

It  turns  my  stomach  U>  hear  ot  things  like 
this,  but  I  cant  really  blame  the  kids.  Their 
Ignorant  parents  have  taught  them  to  hate. 

These  are  people  who  call  themselves  Amer- 
icans, yet  refuse  ba^^ic  American  rights  to 
pe<->ple  because  of  their  color 

I  shudder  to  think  what  will  happen  If 
these  intolerant  children  are  an  example  of 
the  generation  that  wU!  one  day  head  our 
American  government. 

j.Mv  Collins. 

[From  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn  )  Times,  Sept. 

20, ia66| 

Against  Violence 

I  have  never  heard  nor  have  I  read  of  so 
much  destructiveness  and  violence  (on  part 
of  the  Negro)  In  all  my  life. 

What  are  some  Negroes  trying  to  do  to 
themselves?  Look  at  Atlanta,  New  Tork, 
Ohio,  Chicago,  Los  Angelee,  MLselsslppl.  etc., 
etc.     (Has  he  gone  mad?) 


It  hiu-ts  my  heart  to  see  my  own  people 
perform  In  this  manner. 

Negro  (maybe  you  don't  deserve  to  be 
called  that),  your  shallow  thinking  and 
ways,  tlireatening  evils,  blttemese  and  ridic- 
ulous provocatlvenesB  have  led  or  wUl  lead 
you  into  total  vinacceptance  by  society. 

Yes,  I  want  my  e-q-u-a-1  rights,  and  I 
.sincerely  hope  that  you  want  yours,  too,  but 
to  get  the  white  man  to  understand  that,  I'm 
not  going  to  destroy  his  property,  neither  am 
I  going  to  kUl.  hurt  or  harm  him  In  any  way 
to  get  my  equal  tights  (no  physical  harm, 
that  is). 

Why  exert  violence  anyway?  Who  are  you 
to  Judge?  Youre  no  god.  Negro,  come  down 
tram  your  Irrespyousible  and  barbaric  ways. 
It  will  profit  you  nothing.  May  God  have 
mercy  upon  you. 

Ken  L.  Jones. 


(From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Sept.    16. 
19661 
Education  in  AlNarchy 
The  scene  Is  sickening:  A  line  of  screaming 
Mississippi  whites  armed  with  ax  handles,  tire 
chains   and   lengths   of   pipe,  beating  Negro 
children  trying  to  enter  an  integrated  school. 
One    of    the   children,    aged    12,    is   knocked 
down,  kicked,  and  his  leg  Is  broken.    Police- 
men at  the  scene  do  nothing. 

Yet.  while  more  terrible,  it  is  hardly  more 
bizarre  than  the  sight  of  a  new  $5  million 
school  in  New  York's  Harlem  standing  empty 
while  parents  in  the  neighborhood  argue  with 
city  school  officials  that  the  school  either 
ought  to  be  integrated  or  turned  over  to  com- 
munity residents  to  run  as  Lhey  see  fit. 

Somewhere  along  the  line.  In  the  agoniz- 
ing effort  to  bring  education  to  all  on  as 
equal  terms  as  possible,  a  good  many  adults — 
a  poor  and  misleading  word,  in  this  case- 
seem  to  be  forgetting  not  only  what  the 
debates,  screams,  obscenities  and  beatings  In 
front  of  schoolhouses  are  doing  now  to  im- 
pressionable minds,  but  also  what  the  results 
well  may  be  In  some  tomorrow  not  too  fur 
away. 

In  short.  It  Is  time  for  growni'.ps  of  all 
persuasions  to  stand  back  for  a  while  and 
give  some  thought  to  the  children,  with  no 
defense  and  perhaps  perceiving  only  dimly 
now  what  It  Is  all  about,  but  who  as  chil- 
dren do,  grow  up.  For  what  they  are  seeing 
Is  education  In  anarchy.  And  if  It  goes  on. 
tomorrow's  confrontations  may  be  even  more 
sickening  than  today's. 


Actions  by  the  Office  of  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wetfnesdat/,  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  two  recent  actions  taken  by 
the  Office  of  Education. 

First,  they  have  held  up  distribution 
of  a  pamphlet  including  four  of  Com- 
missioner Howe's  most  radical  speeches. 
The  excuse  they  give  is  that  they  have  a 
wrong  city  listed  for  something.  The 
Howe  speeches  included  are  the  May  3 
speech  advocating  busing  and  pairing 
under  some  situations,  which  also  notes 
that  HUD  is  a  weapon  to  be  used  against 
de  facto  school  segregation;  and  the  May 
18  speech,  which  proposes  that  bound- 
aries between  cities  and  suburbs  and  even 
between  States  be  scrapped  for  educa- 
tion  just   as   they   were   scrapped    for 
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transportation  by  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority.  The  Individual  speeches  are 
still  available,  If  you  can  get  them,  but 
the  pamphlet  is  not  being  distributed — 
even  to  Members  of  Congress.  My  office 
checked. 

I  imagine  that  the  administration 
finally  woke  up  and  is  trying  to  muzzle 
Harold  Howe  until  after  the  election. 
There  is  something  else  that  shoiild  be 
called  off,  too,  and  that  is  the  Office  of 
Education's  national  racial  census  to  de- 
termine the  racial  makeup  of  every 
school  In  the  United  States.  This  survey 
has  been  Announced  by  Mr.  Alexander, 
Information  director  for  the  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  section  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  This  is  the  office  that 
Is  to  implement  the  "Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act"  $6  billion  busing 
scheme  which  I  exposed. 

I  do  not  want  Federal  snoopers  com- 
ing into  my  North  Bronx  district  and 
using  Federal  money  to  rim  a  census  to 
determine  how  many  children  from  the 
North  Bronx  should  be  bused  to  Harlem 
to  make  room  for  Harlem  children  to  be 
bused  to  the  North  Bronx.  That  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  was  proposed  in  the 
bill  I  uncovered. 

I  think  that  this  racial  census  to  get 
statistics  for  busing,  pairing,  school  re- 
distrlcting,  and  pupil  exchanges  Is  un- 
constitutional. If  Lyndon  Johnson  does 
not  approve  of  busing  and  pairing,  he 
should  ask  for  Howe's  resignation. 


From  Mexico  to  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOITRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Robert 
M.  White  II,  editor  of  the  Mexico,  Mo., 
Evening  Ledger,  and  former  manaiging 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  is 
a  man  of  recognized  editorial  talent,  and 
wide  experience  in  world  affairs. 

Bob  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  His  series  of  articles, 
"A  Trip  Inside  Russia."  containing  the 
reflections  of  a  trained  observer,  merit 
the  attention  of  this  Congress.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  attach  the 
first  two:  r-' 

A  Trip  Inside  Russia:  No.  1  of  Series — From 
Mexico  to  Moscow 
(By  Robert  M.  White  11) 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  about 
a  three  week  trip  to  Russia. 

The  trip  started  June  29,  I  drove  to  St. 
Louis  and  caught  a  flight  to  New  York. 

I've  taken  the  New  York  flight  a  number 
of  times.    But  this  time  was  different. 

You  don't  go  to  Russia  with  quite  the  same 
frame  of  mind  that  you  have  when  going 
somewhere  else.  After  all,  the  USSR  is  the 
cold  war  enemy. 

You  know  this  when  you  leave  for  Russia. 
Your  wife  and  children  do  too. 

The  day  after  arriving  In  New  York,  our 
small  group  gathered  at  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  offices  for  a  State  Department 
briefing. 

Offlclally,  we  were  the  United  States  Print- 
ing and  Publishing  Delegation.  We  were 
niAklng  an  exchange  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union, 


a  delegation  of  six  Soviet  newspapermen  hav- 
ing visited  the   United  States   In  F^ebrua^y. 

Other  members  of  our  delegation  Included 
Buren  McCormack,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal;  Staley  McBrayer, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  News-Cltizen 
Newspapers  with  headquarters  In  Port  Worth. 
Texas;  Albert  Spendlove,  vice  president  and 
business  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
tin; and  W.  D.  Rlnehart,  a  production  expert 
from  the  Research  Institute  of  the  American 
Newspapers  Publishers  Association. 

The  briefing  covered  the  broad  background 
of  Russian  newspapers  as  a  whole,  recom- 
mended some  "do's  and  don'ts,"  and  included 
some  questions  and  answers. 

Looking  back  on  It  now,  the  briefing  was 
practical,  useful  and  needed  If  not  perfect. 

We  learned  that  we  would  be  the  only 
American  delegation  traveling  in  the  Soviet 
Union  while  we  were  there;  that  we  could 
expect  excellent  hospitality:  that  our  mall, 
etc.,  would  be  censored,  of  course;  that  it 
might  be  well  to  take  along  a  short  wave 
radio  .  .  . 

.  .  .  We  bought  a  portable,  short-wave 
radio  that  afternoon.  It  seems  that  an  Amer- 
ican delegation  was  traveling  In  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  time  of  the  U-2  Incident  and 
had  a  difficult  time  getting  the  facts. 

While  traveling  In  the  USSR,  you  are 
normally  out  of  touch  with  the  news  of  the 
wx)rld.  The  only  English  language  news- 
papers available  if  any  at  all.  are  the  Morn- 
ing Star,  a  communist  newspaper,  printed  in 
London  a  few  daj's  before,  and  Moscow  News 
printed  In  Moscow.  Both  concentrate  more 
on  propaganda  than  news. 

With  a  short-wave  radio  yoti  could  hear 
the  Voice  of  America  which  Is  not  Jammed 
now  by  the  Russians.  Thus,  If  there  is  an 
incident  of  U-2  proportions  j-ou  can  at  least 
know  the  facts. 

For  example,  the  American  bombing  of  oil 
dumps  In  North  Viet  Nam  was  played  up  in 
"all-out  war"  proportions  by  the  Morning 
Star  and  the  Moscow  News  while  we  were  in 
Russia. 

Sometimes  their  headlines  read  like  the 
whole  world  was  up  in  arms  against  the 
United  States  and  that  we  were  about  to  be 
either  defeated  In  Viet  Nam  or  pull  out  under 
pressure  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

When  we  were  able  to  get  the  Voice,  which 
wasn't  very  often,  because  of  our  schedule, 
it  was  reassuring.  At  least  we  knew  the 
truth  as  our  own  country  saw  It. 

At  the  briefing,  we  learned  that  our  gov- 
ernment had  not  been  given  an  Itinerary  of 
our  visit  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  be- 
lieved we  would  visit  five  Russian  cities,  but 
no  details  were  available. 

However,  we  were  assured  that  delegations 
to  the  Soviet  Union  rarely  know  where  they 
are  going  until  they  arrive  Inside  the 
USSR.    Tlie  Russians  prefer  it  this  way. 

We  asked  about  bugging.  We  were  told 
that  bugging  is  normal.  Somebody  quoted 
an  "old  Russian  hand"  saying  the  best  way 
to  get  service  In  a  hotel  was  not  by  tele- 
phoning the  desk  but  by  talking  to  the 
chandelier. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  secret  police. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  Russia's  secret  police 
are  excellent,  know  their  business  and  that 
American  visitors  should  tend  to  their  own 
business  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
thing which  might  involve  secret  police. 

I'm  sure  Russian  visitors  to  the  United 
States  are  also  advised  by  their  Foreign  Of- 
fice that  our  CIA  and  FBI  are  excellent, 
know  their  business  and  are  not  to  be  dealt 
with  lightly. 

The  next  morning  we  took  off  for  Paris. 

A  Trip  Inside  Russia  :  No.  2  of  Series — Soap, 
Sink  Stoppers.  Jets 
( By  Robert  M.  White  II ) 
After  New  York,  we  had  a  night  In  Paris 
and  then  went  to  Moscow. 

Before  leaving  New  York,  we  checked  our 
luggage  once  more. 


Tlie  weather  In  Russia  would  be  hot  so  we 
had  light  suits,  no  hats  and  a  light  rain  coat. 

We  had  been  advised  to  bring  wash  and 
wear  shirts  and  shorts. 

Some  of  us  packed  our  own  toilet  paper. 
Russia  is  one  of  the  few  places  on  earth 
where  a  traveler  Is  advised  to  take  along 
his  own  toilet  paper. 

Also,  we  bought  a  couple  of  large  bars  of 
soap   and   a   plastic   container. 

Two  of  the  men  in  our  delegation  of  five 
took  along  rubber  sink  stopF>ers  which  proved 
useful.  There  Is  a  shortage  of  them  in 
Russia. 

It  had  been  suggested  that  we  take  along 
American  souvenirs  to  give  our  Russian  hosts. 
It  is  customary  in  Russia,  it  seems,  to  give 
your  hosts,  and  your  guests,  presents. 

Most  of  us  took  along  ball  point  pens 
which  are  in  short  supply  there. 

I  also  had  special  automatic  pencils  each 
marked:  'Mexico  Ledger,  Mexico,  Mo  ,  US.A  — 
Svaboda.  Spravedllvost,  Pravda." 

Tliese  Russian  words  read  "FYeedom,  Jus- 
tice. Truth."  They're  what  this  newspaper 
is  dedicated  to.  I  reasoned  no  Russian  couid 
take  offense  at  an  honest  statement  of  our 
basic  policy  most  of  which  Is  carved  In  stone 
on  the  front  of  the  Ledger  building. 

However,  one  of  our  Russian  specialists 
later  told  me  that  the  word  for  Freedom  was 
■  an  offensive,  even  dangerous"  word  in  Russia 
and  that  I  shouldn't  take  my  pencils  with 
that  word  printed  on  them. 

I  didn't  take  his  advice  and  checked  with 
some  of  our  experts  at  the  American  Embassy 
in  Moscow  after  I  got  there. 

These  men — I  was  very  Impressed  with  our 
Embassy  people — pointed  out  that  the  Rus- 
sians use  the  same  words  all  the  time.  "The 
only  difference  Is  that  the  words  mean  one 
thing  in  America  and  quite  another  thing  in 
Russia." 

From  then  on  I  handed  out  the  pencils 
freely  and  without  any  unfavorable  reaction 
from  the  Russians. 

I  also  took  along  some  ball  point  pens 
which  I  thought  might  test  the  sense  of 
humor  of  Russian  newspapermen.  The  pens 
were  in  red,  white,  and  blue  and  advertised 
United  States  Savings  Bonds  as  "your  best 
investment." 

The  p>ens  were  a  great  success  but  not  for 
humorous  reasons.  Most  of  the  Russians  we 
saw  never  heard  of  a  savings  bond  or  an 
investment.  Remember,  in  Russia,  the  state 
owns  everything. 

And  speaking  of  money,  I  also  took  along 
some  plastic  babushkas  (triangular  things 
women  wear  over  their  heads  i  in  small 
leather  containers  with  large  dollar  signs  on 
them.  Brad  Brett  had  given  them  to  me  to 
pass  out. 

What  he  didn't  know,  and  what  I  didn't 
know.  Is  that  the  dollar  sign  In  Russia  today 
IS  very  much  In  bad  odor — like  the  swastika. 

After  handing  out  two  or  three  of  these 
and  noticing  the  strained  reaction,  I  checked 
an  embassy  official.  He  suggested  I  save 
them  .  .  .  and  then  explained  why. 

I  ended  up  giving  them  to  the  embassy 
for  the  American  ladies  there.  May  I  hasten 
to  add.  our  gals  there  loved  'em. 

Getting  back  to  our  baggage,  we  stored  up 
those  medical  supplies  we  might  need  and. 
incidentally,  most  of  us  took  along  battery- 
run  electric  razors.    They  did  a  good  Job. 

All  of  us  had  cameras  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other and  extra  film.  We  had  been  briefed 
to  ask  for  permission  before  taking  pictures. 
It  was  good  advice  which  we  sometimes  fol- 
lowed.   And  sometimes  didn't. 

Lastly,  of  course,  as  newsp)apermen  we 
tossed  in  extra  note  books  and  softlead 
pencils. 

However,  the  most  Important  documents 
we  carried  were  our  passports.  Most  travel- 
ers to  Russia  have  complications  getting 
visas.  We  had  bad  none  being  the  guest  of 
Russians. 

Incidentally,  the  visa  for  the  USSR  Is  not 
stamped  in  your  passport  as  It  Is  for  most 
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oountiiM.  A  USSR  visa  U  a  special  yellow 
folder,  paasport-slze.  It  Includes  your  pic- 
ture, »nd  U  merely  tucked  into  your  pass- 
port. Later,  when  you  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Tlsa  U  picked  up  by  Soviet  officials 
.  .  .  which  meaoa  that  your  passport  shows 
no  evidence  that  you  ever  visited  Russia. 

On  the  clear  and  lovely  morning  of  July 
1  we  cllmberf  aboard  an  Air  France  707  Boeing 
jet  and  took  off  for  Parts. 

Flying  the  Atlantic  Is  exciting.  It  has  to 
be.  And  yet  it  la  done  so  simply  and  com- 
fortably and  qxxlckly  these  days.  We  were  to 
fly  (Ix  hour*  and  26  minutes  to  Paris. 

On  board  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Paley 
and  their  son.  He  Is  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  CBS.  Mrs.  Paley  has  often  been  listed  as 
one  of  the  ten  best  dressed  women.  She  la 
lovely.  They  were  ou  their  way  to  Moscow 
by  way  of  Paria.  too. 

We  landed  in  Paris  at  10:10  p.m.  there,  loet 
Ml  hour  trying  to  nail  down  our  reserva- 
tions Into  Moscow  the  next  morning  and 
finally  got  to  bed  around  midnight,  Paris 
time,  at  the  Orly  Hilton. 

I  wanted  to  call  Col.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Hlggs 
but  It  was  too  late. 

The  nixt  morning  at  6:30  Paris  time,  we 
.  piled  out  of  bed  to  catch  the  morning  flight 
Into  Moecow. 

Now  6:30  a.m.  Paris  time  is  12:30  am.  in 
Mexico.  Mo.  And  therein  lies  the  problem 
every  Jet-flying  traveler  faces — how  to  adjust 
your  mind  and  body  to  radical  changes  in 
time.  I  don't  know  the  answer.  I  do  know 
the  adjustment  Is  difficult  at  best. 

This  problem  la  of  tremendous  Importance 
today  when  heads  of  state  fly  through  several 
ttnte  Bonea  for  important  conferences. 

No  matter  the  exhilaration  of  the  occasion, 
nature  works  slower  than  Jets. 

We  took  off  for  Moscow  with  red  eyes,  to 
•ay  the  leaat. 


laduu  Duaes  National  Lakeihore  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  RAY  J.  RHADDEN 


or   INDIANA 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  28.  1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Rules  Committee  acted  favorably  for 
House  consideration  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  bill,  great 
optimism  has  been  generated  over  In- 
diana and  especially  northern  Indiana. 

Northern  Indiana  has  Indeed  been 
ls(^ted  and  neglected  both  by  the  Stete 
and  National  Governments  In  providing 
suitable  vacation  and  recreation  space 
for  the  millions  of  folks  In  this  highly 
congested  and  Industrial  area  who  need 
relaxation  and  vacations  in  easy  access 
to  their  homes. 

A  leader  In  the  25-year  fight  for  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Parte 
was  Mrs.  Dorothy  Buell  of  Portage,  Ind.. 
and  she  has  been  justly  awarded  the 
honor  of  "Indiana  Conservationist  of  the 
Year."  The  editorial  from  the  Ham- 
mond, Ind..  Times  and  a  news  dispatch 
announcing  Mrs.  Dorthy  Buell's  honor 
are  but  a  few  expressions  of  appreciation 
for  congressional  action. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow:       ( 

(Froai  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune] 

Buira  OFTOsmoK 

We  think  It  la  most  unfortunate  that  the 
Xnd'*"^  Municipal  League  last  week  adopted 
»  r«K>lutlOfi  oppoalng  the  bill  that  would 
MtabUab  a  national  park  on  the  Indiana 
•bora  ot  Lake  BClchlgan. 


Too  many  public  figures  In  Indiana  con- 
tinue bo  hold  a  "no  compromise"  attitude 
toward  the  park  controversy  And  the  con- 
tinued Hoosier  chant  that  the  park  Is  all  a 
plot  by  IlUnola  interests  to  stifle  Industrial 
competition  has  become  almost  paranoid. 

The  Municipal  League  resolution  claims 
that  a  national  lakeshore  park  would  be 
harmful  to  the  best  use  of  the  land  Involved. 
The  Implication  is  that  the  park  still  stands 
In  the  way  of  an  Indiana  seaport. 

But  it  doesn't  The  question  Is  no  longer 
one  of  port  vs  park.  The  port  is  a.  reality. 
It  will  be  built.  The  p.isk  cannot  get  in  its 
way. 

Nor  Is  the  is.sue  of  federal  money  really 
pertinent  any  longer.  The  port  will  be  built 
with  or  without  the  traditional  assistance 
given  such  projects  by  Washington. 

The  only  issue  that  remains  Is  the  park. 
A  bill  before  the  present  Conairess  would 
create  a  federal  park  east  of  the  port  area.  It 
is  a  compromise  bill  It  deserves  passage, 
and  passage  should  come  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 

But  too  many  Indiana  officials  still  balk 
at  the  park.  They  once  pretended  they  were 
after  a  con\prom.ise.  but  It  now  Is  clear  that 
they  want  no  part  of  any  compromise. 

Now  they  say,  as  the  Municipal  League 
resolution  said,  that  Indiana  can  provide  its 
own  recreational  and  park  areas.  That  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  a  good  many  Hoosiers 
who  know  how  stingy  the  state  has  been  in 
providing  state  parks. 

If  the  federal  lakeshore  bill  fails  to  pass, 
there  will  be  no  new  park  on  the  Lake  Michi- 
gan shore.  A  valuable  parcel  of  open  land 
will  be  lost  to  gradual  commercial  Hooslers 
who  will  look  accusingly  back  at  the  1960s 
and  ask  how  their  forebears  could  have  been 
so  blind. 

Mrs.  Buell  Honored 

Indl\n.*poli3. — A  leader  In  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve the  Indiana  Dunes.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Buell. 
of  Portage,  has  been  named  State  Copserva- 
tionist  of  the  Year. 

Mrs.  Buell  and  sI.k  other  persons  will  re- 
ceive trophies  for  outstanding  contributions 
to  Indiana  conservation  at  a  banquet  Oct.  1 
In  the  Indiana  SUte  Teachers  Building  audi- 
torium. 

The  awards  are  sponsored  by  the  Indiana 
Conservation  Council.  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation. 

Other  state  winners,  who  will  enter  na- 
tional competition,  include: 

Glendon  Sears.  LaGrange.  soil  conserva- 
tionist of  the  year,  for  developing  his  125- 
acre  farm  as  an  outdoor  laboratory. 

Port  Wayne  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  water  conservationist  of  the  year,  for 
its  campaign  to  halt  pollution  of  the  St. 
Joseph  River,  Cedar  Creek  and  Cedarvllle 
Reservoir. 

Gayle  and  Lenna  Sheets.  Osgood,  forest 
conservationist  of  the  year,  for  their  Christ- 
mas tree  farm. 

Prof.  Russell  E.  Mumford.  Ptirdue  Univer- 
sity, conservation  educator  of  the  year;  State 
Sen.  Victor  Green  (D..  Pekln)  legislative  con- 
servationist of  the  year,  and  Northeastern 
Indiana  Trout  Association,  Port  Wayne,  con- 
servation organization  of  the  year. 


Chinese  Culture  and  Trade  Week 


ETXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALCrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  UTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  Insert  at  this  point  In 


the  Record,  the  remarks  of  the  Honor- 
able Stan  way  N.  W.  Cheng.  Director  of 
the  Information  Bureau.  Embassy  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  He  addressed  a 
gathering  celebrating  Chinese  Culture 
and  Trade  Week,  which  is  taking  place 
in  Orange  County.  Calif.  The  remarks 
of  this  representative  of  one  of  our 
stanchest  allies  deserves  to  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  Inserted  In  the 
Record  the  communications  from  the 
legislative  Yuan  of  China  which  was 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives because  I  considered  the  statements 
contained  therein  of  vital  importance  to 
this  body.  I  regard  Mr.  Cheng's  remarks 
as  equally  as  important  and  call  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

B.1R  THE  B.^ND^^ 
(By  Mr.  SUnway  N.  W.   Cheng,  Director  of 
the  Information  Bureau,  Embassy  of  China, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  may 
I,  first  of  all.  as  a  representative  of  my  gov- 
ernment and  of  my  country,  thank  and  con- 
gratulate each  and  every  one  of  you,  par- 
ticularly members  of  the  Anaheim  City 
Council  and  of  Orange  County,  for  your 
graciousness  in  proclaiming  "Chinese  Cul- 
ture and  Trade  Week"  from  Sept.  24  through 
Sept.  30,  1966. 

Your  thoughtfulness.  I  am  sure,  not  only 
will  mark  a  new  milestone  in  the  already 
warm  and  cloce  relations  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  American  peoples,  but  will  be 
richly  rewarded  In  the  promotion  of  trade. 
Interflow  of  culture  and  fostering  of  Inter- 
national goodwill.  Your  action  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  strengthening  the  hearts  of  the 
free  Chinese  people  to  stand  steadfast  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  enhance  the  hope  of  the 
millions  and  millions  of  enslaved  Chinese 
behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain  that  we  are  not 
forgetting  them  and  that  their  final  day  of 
liberation  may  soon  come. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  re- 
solution that  your  city  and  your  county  have 
adopted  In  urging  your  government  to  con- 
tinue to  reject  any  attempt  to  seat  the  Pei- 
plng  regime  In  the  United  Nations.  In  doing 
so.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  are  perhaps 
among  the  first  communities  of  free  people 
who  have  openly  and  voluntarily  voiced  your 
true  and  righteous  feelings  toward  this 
question. 

The  expression  of  your  firm  stand  In  this 
matter,  will,  I  am  sure,  ring  in  the  ears  of 
those  world  diplomats  and  International 
appeasers  like  an  oracle  of  truth  during  the 
current  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Your  manifestation  of  strong  ties  with  free 
China,  the  Republic  of  China  and  her  free 
Chinese  people,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
someday  pay  high  dividends  in  economic 
cooperation  and  cultural  collaboration  at 
the  people-to-people  level. 

The  topic  I  am  going  to  discuss  with  you 
today  deals  with  the  burning  issue  of  the 
need  of  the  free  world  to  block,  once  and  for 
all.  any  attempt  to  seat  the  Communist 
regime  In  the  United  Nations.  The  subject 
of  my  talk,  therefore,  is  "Bar  The  Bandit." 
The  position  of  my  government,  of  course, 
is  well  known.  The  Republic  of  China  Is  a 
founding  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
has  always  fulfilled  the  obligation  of  protect- 
ing and  preserving  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. My  government  holds  the  view  that  the 
Communist  regime  on  the  mainland  Is  not 
something  permanent,  that  It  Is  a  passing 
phase,  and  that,  as  Communists  make  up  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  mainland  popula- 
tion, they  cannot  clsum  to  represent  the  en- 
tire people.  It  Is  a  regime  forcibly  Imposed 
on  China.  Even  the  Chinese  Communist  gov- 
ernment Itself  has  often  admitted  that  up- 
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risings   and  sabotage  have  been  widespread 
on  the  mainland  during  all  these  years. 

In  recent  years,  pro-Communist  countries 
and  a  number  of  newly-Independent  nations 
have  rendered  active  support  to  the  attempt 
of  seating  Pelplng  In  the  United  Nations. 
During  the  20th  General  Assembly  last  year, 
pro-Peiping  countries  were  able  to  rally  47 
votes  In  favor  of  Pelplng's  admission  to  the 
world  body  as  against  47  others  resolutely  op- 
posed to  the  move. 

For  this  year's  outlook,  Ambassador  Liu 
Chleh.  China's  permanent  representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  recently  declared  at  a 
talk  that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  would 
receive  this  year  less  votes  at  the  United  Na- 
tions for  its  admission  than  it  did  last  year. 

Because  of  Pelplng's  recent  setbacks  In 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  notably  In 
several  African  countries  which  have  severed 
relations  with  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime, Liu  said  "the  votes  against  Pelplng's 
admission,  far  from  decreasing,  wolld  actual- 
ly show  an  appreciable  increase"  in  the  cur- 
rent General  Assembly  session. 

History  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  re- 
gime which  tramples  on  the  rights  of  man. 
that  holds  Justice  and  International  law  In 
contempt,  that  subverts  and  supports  armed 
aggression,  and  that  has  no  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  Its  people,  cannot  be  expected 
to  respect  the  Independence  and  freedom 
of  other  peoples. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  flagrant  vio- 
lators of  the  UN  Charter,  and  they  are  not  a 
peace-loving  regime  as  required  for  UN  ad- 
mission. Further,  they  have  violated  every 
principle  of  the  UN  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights.  In  the  17  years  since  China  came 
under  Communist  domination,  the  Pelping 
regime  has  liquidated  at  least  20  million  per- 
sons, and  5  million  others  have  been  sent  to 
prison  camps  and  labor  gangs  all  over  the 
mainland.  Many  have  faced  a  slow  death. 
More  millions  have  died  and  are  expected  to 
die  during  the  present  terror  and  purge 
spreading  all  over  the  mainland  of  China  at 
this  very  moment. 

An  otflclal  report  by  the  late  Secretary 
General  Dag  Hammarskjold,  and  subsequent 
findings  by  International  commissions  on  the 
control  of  narcotics,  have  Identified  the  Pelp- 
ing regime  as  the  principle  source  of  the 
heinous  narcotics  traffic.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  said  that  "to  poison  the  capi- 
talist world  is  the  first  step  in  communlzlng 
It."  In  this  connection,  the  main  supplier 
of  a  lot  of  the  drugs  and  narcotics  that  are 
being  illicitly  pushed  and  traded  under- 
ground In  this  country  Is  Communist  China, 

Moreover,  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
condemned  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly — the  very  body  they  seek  to  Join — 
as  an  aggressor  in  the  Korean  War.  That 
conflict  has  not  yet  ended.  Today,  only  an 
uneasy  armistice  exists.  And  if  the  United 
Nations  were  not  at  present  torn  by  disunity 
among  its  member  nations.  It  probably  would 
have  condemned  Pelplng  in  the  present  war 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Recognition  of  the  Pelplng  regime  by  giv- 
ing it  a  seat  In  the  United  Nations  would, 
therefore,  make  about  as  little  sense  as  In- 
viting thieves  to  Join  a  good  citizens  com- 
mittee. It  would  be  more  than  appeasement 
on  the  part  of  the  free  nations.  It  would 
destroy  the  United  Nations  and  precipitate 
World  War  III.  The  Chinese  Communists 
seek  admission  to  the  United  Nations  only  In 
order  to:  (1)  control  It,  or  (2)  destroy  It. 
That  was  evident  in  Pelplng's  persuasion  of 
Jakarta  to  quit  the  United  Nations  and  its 
efforts  to  Join  with  Indonesia  In  trying  to 
establish  an  international  organization  of 
aggressors  In  opposition  to  those  nations  that 
are  dedicated  to  peace. 

The  Republic  of  China,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  only  government  freely  elected  by  the 
Chinese    people.     This    Is    the   only   legally 


constituted.  Independent  Chinese  govern- 
ment In  existence.  It  has  a  tremendous  fol- 
lowing on  the  China  mainland  by  the  Chi- 
nese people  who  are  today  under  the  Iron  grip 
of  the  Pelplng  hierarchy.  It  is  Interested 
in  genuine  and  lasting  peace,  not  peace  by 
appeasement  or  surrender. 

Many  so  called  liberals,  China  experts  and 
church  leaders  in  this  country  think  it  fash- 
ionable to  talk  like  apostles  of  appease- 
ment. Such  utterances  can  only  mean  a 
disservice  to,  and  further  dissension  In,  the 
world  organization,  already  rendered  Inef- 
fective by  the  lack  of  unity  among  free  and 
peace-loving  nations  against  the  interna- 
tional forces  of  lawlessness  and  aggression. 
These  appeasers  and  the  Communist  apolo- 
gists just  refuse  to  accept  the  moral  and 
spiritual  responsibility  for  a  better  world  so 
desperately  needed  today. 

No  discussion  of  Slno-Amerlcan  relations 
would  be  complete  without  a  word  on  the 
leadership  In  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
and  Its  threat  toward  the  i>eace  and  security 
of  the  free  world. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  world  Communist 
front,  what  do  we  find  today?  We  find  there 
is  no  longer  a  united  and  Integrated  Com- 
munist movement.  Communism.  Instead 
of  being  the  wave  of  the  future,"  Is  facing 
a  future  of  trouble  and  may  well  turn  out  to 
be  a  "wave  of  the  past." 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  world  was 
confronted  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mono- 
lithic Communist  empire  under  the  control 
of  Stalin  In  Soviet  Russia  and  Mao  Tse-tung 
In  Red  China,  holding  more  than  a  billion 
people  under  sway,  armed  with  tremendous 
manpower  and  threatening  the  world  with 
new    expansion    and    aggression. 

Today  the  two  Red  giants  are  split,  en- 
gaged In  a  bitter  and  widening  Ideological 
war,  accusing  each  other  of  being  a  traitor  In 
the  communlzatlon  timetable  of  the  world. 
There  has  been  a  big  setback  for  both  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  Communists  In  their  ef- 
forts to  Infiltrate  new  governments  In  Africa. 
Back  at  home,  Communism,  based  on  the 
theory  that  capitalization  contains  the  seeds 
of  Us  own  destruction,  is  turning  out  to  be 
a  crumbling  mirage.  The  mutual  accusa- 
tions between  Cuba  and  Red  Cliina  and  be- 
tween Jakarta  and  Pelplng  are  good  examples 
of  the  discord  and  animosity  within  the 
Communist  camp. 

All  these  point  to  the  unmistakable  fact 
that  the  tide  that  seemed  to  be  running  so 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  Communists  only  a 
few  years  ago  is  running  strongly  against 
them  now.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  West  can  relax  and  forget  about  the 
danger  and  menace  of  Communism.  The 
Communist  may  Just  be  lying  low  and  trying 
to  consolidate.  This  Is  a  time  for  increased 
vigilance. 

In  this  connection,  you  must  not  forget 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  endorsed  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  as  a  camouflage  for  Its  real 
Intention  of  "burying  the  West".  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  reject  even  the  theory  of 
peaceful  coexistence  and  maintain  that 
Communism  must  vanquish  democracy  in  an 
allout  war.  Mao  Tse-tung  has  said  that 
Peiping  will  welcome  even  a  nuclear  conflict. 
Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  accused  Peiping 
of  Its  Intent  "to  destroy  the  destinies  of  mil- 
lions, to  destroy  the  values  of  human  civili- 
zation and  to  build  Chinese  Communist 
power  on  the  ruins  of  a  nuclear  holocaust." 
Mao  Tse-tung  would  be  prepared,  Indeed,  to 
sacrlflce  300  million  Chinese  so  that  the 
survivors  can  take  over  the  world. 

Now  a  number  of  your  scholars  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  clamoring  under 
the  illusion  that  Red  China's  foreign  policy 
might  undergo  a  period  of  softening  when 
Its  present  aging  leaders  are  replaced- 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  young 
generation  probably  will  be  more  Intrans^ 


gent  and  hostile  than  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
old  guard  revolutionaries.  TTie  hopes  held 
by  your  China  experts  and  some  administra- 
tion leaders  that  the  United  States  would  be 
able  to  negotiate  with  a  more  reasonable 
leadership  after  the  present  Pelplng  regime 
dies  off^  are  very  dim  Indeed.  Especially  now 
■with  the  cultural  purge  and  the  Red  guards 
terror  going  on  at  full  blast. 

The  reason  Is  simple.  The  young  Ccwnmu- 
nist  Chinese  have  been  Indoctrinated  Into 
hating  every  established  principle  of  world 
order  and  poisoned  Into  the  fallacy  of  their 
own  might  and  supremacy;  they  will  not  be 
any  more  pragmatic  and  reasonable  than 
their  predecessors.  If  they  were  to  show 
signs  of  being  s~,  they  would  be  readily 
purged  and  their  heads  would  begin  to  roll. 
The  Asian  people  often  wonder  whether 
the  spirit  of  Munich  is  not  haunting  many 
of  the  campuses  In  the  United  States.  They 
are  asking,  who  gives  these  commentators, 
wTlters.  and  scholars  In  this  country  the 
right  to  pawn  off  the  destiny  and  freedom 
of  millions  and  millions  of  Asians,  be  they 
Chinese  or  Vietnamese,  so  that  they  them- 
selves may  sleep  better  at  night  In  this  great 
land  of  freedom  and  democracy?  Do  they 
mean  to  say  that  the  650.000,000  Chinese 
people  on  the  China  mainland  should  live 
under  enslavement  and  oppression  forever? 
■What  right  have  they  to  advocate  that  the 
villagers  In  South  Viet  Nam  should  continue 
to  face  the  terror  and  massacre  of  the  Viet 
Cong  rebels  If  the  war  In  that  tortured 
republic  Is  not  going  to  be  won  decisively 
on  the  b.attlefleld  first? 

In  the  last  year  or  so.  your  country  has 
been  pursuing  a  No-Wln  policy  in  Viet  Nam. 
In  war,  as  we  all  know,  the  only  really  suc- 
cessful defence  is  offense.  The  only  way  to 
peace  Is  to  hit  the  enemy  harder  and  harder 
In  both  north  and  south  Viet  Nam  until  he 
com.es  crawling  to  the  peacte  table  or  gives  up. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said,  a  high  price 
cannot  alter  the  U.S.'s  determination  to  de- 
fend freedom.  The  United  States  Is  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth  and  the  leader 
of  the  free.  If  It  defatUts  In  Its  obligation 
to  prevent  aggression,  the  Communists  will 
quickly  take  over.  If  Americans  withdraw. 
Mao  Tse-tung  will  claim  that  they  were  right 
all  along  In  picturing  the  U.S.  as  a  "paper 
tiger." 

The  socalled  American  liberals  and  egg- 
heads should  by  now  have  a  clear  picture 
that  those  who  are  obstructing  peace  are 
Hanoi,  Pelplng,  Moscow,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  Communism— not  the  United  States. 
In  fact  the  Americans  have  risked  the  lives 
of  their  own  forces  and  the  security  and  po- 
litical stability  of  South  Viet  Nam  in  the 
peace  quest. 

Coming  back  to  those  who  are  advocating 
a  seat  for  Red  China  In  the  United  Nations, 
it  Is  Interesting  to  point  out  here  that  they 
are  perhaps  more  anxious  for  Pelplng  to  Join 
the  world  body  than  Peiping  Itself.  Look  at 
what  Pelplng  has  been  saying  about  the  UN. 
Peiping.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  has  called 
the  UN. — "A  tool  of  Imperialism."  It  said 
"as  for  the  United  Nations,  jjeople  are  In- 
creasingly aware  that  It  has  become  a  tool  of 
U.S.  imperialism."  It  added  U.N.  it  a  "tool  of 
neo-colonialism."  and  said  "The  United 
States  uses  the  United  Nations  to  promote  Its 
evil  designs." 

It  also  labelled  the  U.N.  as  an  "Instrument 
for  bullying  smaller  nations."  a  "tool  used 
by  the  U.S.  and  Its  collaborators  to  dominate 
the  world."  It  has  also  called  U  Thant,  the 
frustrated  UN  secretary-general,  Washing- 
ton's "political  broker." 

As  a  blatant  aggressor  nation — look  at  Its 
record  In  Tibet,  Korea,  India  and  now  Viet 
Nam — Communist  China  has  no  place  In  a 
peace-loving  United  Nations,  and  It  should, 
of  course,  be  barred  from  admission. 

Thank  you. 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27. 1966 

The  HouM  In  Oommltt**  ot  the  Whole 
BouM  on  tb«  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
cooalderatlon  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  pro- 
Tide  tor  continued  progress  In  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  war 
on  poverty  is  a  controversial  campaign. 
There  are  those  who  would  end  the  fight- 
ing t>y  emasculating  the  program.  U 
they  achieve  their  aim,  they  will  be  doing 
a  tragic  disservice  to  the  poor  of  the 
Nation  and  to  the  Nation  itself  because 
poverty  breeds  contempt  for  our  way  of 
Me. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there 
have  been  mistakes  made  by  our  anti- 
poverty  forces.  This  is  to  t>e  expected. 
We  are  attacking  a  complex  problem  as 
old  as  mankind  and  it  is  not  to  be  simply 
and  expeditiously  dealt  with. 

I  am  hearing  from  some  of  the  Ari- 
Bonans  who  are  directly  involved  In  this 
war.    Hear  what  they  say : 

The  Oommunlty  Action  program  brought 
our  people  out  to  where  they  can  hold  their 
beads  up  and  look  for  a  brighter  future.  Our 
people  have  started  to  cUmb  with  the  helping 
hand  of  the  CAP  and  If  the  bUl  should  be 
defeated  It  would  drop  our  people  so  far 
down  It  would  take  a  miracle  to  bring  them 
up  again. 

That  Is  from  the  Gila  River  Indian 
community. 

Prom  City  Councilman  Cody  C.  Eden 
of  Winslow,  comes  word  of  the  child 
care  center  established  as  part  of  the 
migrant  program.    He  says: 

The  work  the  center  la  doing  with  the 
two,  three  and  four  year  old  children  is 
nearly  unbAHerable.  One  chUd.  three  years 
old.  had  never  had  solid  food,  only  milk,  un- 
til be  came  to  the  center.  Other  children 
oould  only  speak  the  language  spoken  In 
their  home  until  coming  to  the  center. 

Mayor  Sal  Portlllo.  of  Miami,  worries: 
Seme  public  comment  tends  to  validate 
speculation  that  appropriations  to  bolster 
our  country's  forces  engaged  In  the  "second 
front,"  the  war  c»i  poverty,  may  not  be  In- 
ereoaed;  but  to  the  contrary.  If  it  is  true, 
we  are  not  Ormly  committed  to  those  within 
our  American  states  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  minimum  needs;  who  are  the  victims 
of  an  unbalanced  economy  to  which  all  at 
ua  have  contributed. 

The  St.  Johns  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wants  everyone  to  know : 

We  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  need  for 
strong  aiMl  coordinated  oommunlty  action 
programs  to  solve  ovir  human  resource  prob- 
lems. While  much  has  been  done,  we  have 
juat  beg\m  to  see  the  resvUts.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

William  P.  Hendrlx,  principal  of  one 
of  Tucson's  largest  high  schools,  says: 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  program 
was  received  at  Amphitheater  High  School 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  antici- 
pation of  worthwhile  re«\Uts  .  .  .  We  used 
the   program   to    advantage,    providing    Job 


experience  for  the  students  and  income 
which  has  enabled  many  of  them  to  stay  In 
school. 

These  are  samples  of  the  kind  of  suph 
port  the  poverty  war  has  in  Arizona, 
My  files  are  not  without  complaint,  of 
course — too  little  money  too  late,  some 
worthwhile  proposals  not  approved,  too 
much  delay  in  processing  applications, 
and  so  forth. 

But  though  benefits  and  impact  are 
sometimes  difBcult  to  measure,  I  feel 
progress  has  been  made  both  in  the  citJes 
and  in  the  rural  areas. 

One  of  America's  most  economically 
depressed  groups — the  Indiaiis — have 
been  active  in  poverty  protjrams.  The 
State  of  Arizona  has  received  more  than 
$8.5  million  in  grants  to  reservations. 
Most  of  our  81,000  Arizona  Indians  are 
Involved  in  community  action  pro- 
grams— a  wonderful  record. 

These  Indian  programs  have  been  im- 
aginative with  long-range  objectives. 
They  include  community  development 
which  has  been  successful  in  organizing 
many  Indian  communities  in  self-help 
projects.  Thousands  of  Indian  young- 
sters have  beea  given  the  opportunity  to 
learn  through  the  Headstart  program. 
Remedial  and  other  special  education 
programs  have  been  launched  for  older 
Indian  children. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  doing  a  real 
service  to  many  Arizonans,  Indian  and 
non-Indian,  and  I  strongly  support  its 
continuation. 


"We're  Accased  of  Hoarding  Gold  To 
Embarrass  American  Treasury — Not 
So" — Ambassador  Lacet 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  or- 
der to  present  the  other  .side  of  our  re- 
lationship witli  France,  I  am  inserting 
an  address  made  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Lucet.  French  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  to  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  on  September  16, 
wherein  he  covers  the  question  of  the 
French  gold  supply.  His  address,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Commonwealth,  follows: 
"We're  Accused  op   Hoarding  Goto  To  Em- 

BARR.^ss    American    Treasury — Not   So!" — 

Ambassador  Lucet 
(Prom    address    by    Hon.    Ch.irles    E.    Lucet, 

French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States) 

FYance  after  troubled  years  when  her  In- 
stitutions were  being  shaken  and  even  en- 
dangered, has  been  feeling  the  benefits  of 
obvious  stability.  A  definite  end  has  been 
put  to  the  ministerial  crises  of  the  past,  to 
the  anarchy  of  the  public  [x>wers.  to  a  kind 
of  demagogy  caused  by  the  impotence  of  the 
executive. 

Prance  has  gijfen  herself  a  constitution 
that  Is  functioning  normally,  that  enabled 
her  last  year  to  re-elect  the  President  of  the 
Republic  for  a  new  seven-year  term  of  oflice 
and  will  soon  permit  her  to  hold  legislative 
elections  in  which  the  PYench  are  already 
keenly  interested. 


FBANCE    NOW    STABLE 

The  reforms  and  changes  of  the  past  eight 
years  have  made  It  possible  to  put  at  least 
a  relative  end  to  the  multiplication  of  parties 
which,  for  so  many  years,  had  overly  com- 
plicated democratic  government. 

Prance  is  therefore  being  guided  on  her 
course,  she  Is  stable,  she  has  not  lost  any 
of  her  democratic  attributes,  and  she  knows 
that  she  can  only  be  enriched  by  the  di- 
versity of  opinions — provided  this  diversity 
does  not  paralyze  decisionmaking. 

France  is  a  young  country.  More  than  one 
third  of  her  pMjpulation  Is  under  twenty.  The 
ranks  of  our  highly  trained  personnel  are 
rapidly  being  reinforced  by  the  appearance 
of  these  new  vfraves  of  population,  with  all 
the  dynamism  they  can  bring  to  our  econ- 
omy, to  scientific  research,  to  the  conquest 
of  space. 

FEWER  BEATNIKS 

Prance,  without  having  become  puritan- 
ical or  encumbered  by  conformity,  has  fewer 
beatniks  and  fewer  long-haired  youngsters 
than  other  countries. 

New  works  and  construction  projects  can 
bee  seen  everywhere.  Without  falling  into 
the  inconveniences  and  perils  of  a  state-con- 
trolled economy,  this  renewal,  this  rejuven- 
ation of  Prance's  economic  structures  is 
guided  by  the  state  and  by  the  forecasts  of 
the  General  Planning  Commissariat.  Tlius 
everything  is  being  done  In  order. 

We  are  setting  about  to  modernize  our 
agriculture,  to  avoid  industrial  concentra- 
tion in  limited  areas  of  the  country,  to  im- 
prove our  roads  and  means  of  transport,  and. 
lastly,  to  guide  urban  growth  and  territorial 
development. 

FOREIGN  CAPITAL   NOT  EXCLtrDEJD 

Contrary  to  some  rather  widespread  stories, 
we  are  in  no  way  excluding  support  from  for- 
eign capital,  and  especially  American,  to  de- 
velop and  modernize  our  land.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  an  underdeveloped  country  and 
we  have  an  abundance  of  means  of  our  own, 
whether  capital  or  human  support. 

Nor  are  we  excluding — in  a  world  where 
customs  barriers,  where  barriers  of  all  kinds 
should  gradually  fall  and  then  completely 
disappear — useful  support  from  American  In- 
vestment and  technology.  Naturally,  this 
cannot  be  done  without  controls  or  gu.ir- 
antees. 

"BALANCE     or    PAYMENTS?" U.S.    PROBLEM 

It  Is  normal  for  certain  precautions  to  be 
taken  to  keep  capital  from  aiccumulating  in 
certain  branches  of  industry  where  it  would 
create  a  monopoly.  In  key  enterprises  or  those 
working  on  national  defense,  or  in  companies 
located  in  a  single  geographic  region.  At 
the  same  time  the  resulte  of  the  scientific 
and  technical  research  conducted  on  our 
soli  should  obviously  remain  national  prop- 
erty. 

With  these  reesrvatlons,  and  inisofar  as  it 
does  nothing  that  would  upset  your  own  bal- 
ance of  payments — but  that  Is  your  prob- 
lem— there  are  no  a-priorl  restrictions  in 
Prance  on  the  entry  of  capital.  We  are  hap- 
py to  see  large  French  business  concerns 
opening  operations  In  your  country,  either 
acting  alone  or  In  cooperation  with  American 
partners. 

FRENCH     STABILIZATION     PLAN     WORKED 

Paced  with  the  threat  of  Inflation  In  196.3. 
we  had  to  resort  to  a  plan  to  stabilize  and 
freeze  prices  that  was  aimed  at  braking  an 
upward  trend  that  was  too  rapid  and  that 
threatened  our  currency.  Now,  three  years 
later,  the  experiment  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
complete  success,  and  before  the  summer 
holidays  this  year,  the  economy  was  expand- 
ing at  the  sizable  rate  of  seven  percent  but 
bearable  price  rise  of  less  than  three  percent. 

Our  balance  of  payments  and  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  are  both  surplus  so  that  for 
the  first  time  la  many  years,  the  franc  has 
become  a  strong  currency,  and  our  gold  and 
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foreign  currency  reserves  stand  at  over  $6 
billion.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  Is  where 
criticism  begins.  We  are  accused  of  hoard- 
ing this  gold  or  of  accumulating  It  only  out 
of  pure  spite,  so  as  to  embarrass  foreign 
treasuries,  in  particular  the  American  Treas- 
ury. 

WORLDWIDE     FACTORS     IN     GOLD     PlTRCHASl 

These  Insinuations  must  be  discounted. 
Conversions  of  dollars  into  gold  are  Inevi- 
tiible  so  long  as  we  live  under  the  gold  stand- 
.ard  and  so  long  as  no  different  monetary  sys- 
tem hivs  been  proposed  and  accepted.  Fur- 
thermore, this  inflow  of  dollars  into  Prance 
is  not  due  in  strictly  French-American 
causes. 

The  balance  of  payments  between  the  two 
countries  to  nearly  even.  This  inflow  of  dol- 
lars Into  Prance — which  leads  us  for  reasons 
of  sound  financial  management  to  purchase 
gold — is  due  to  the  overall  world  economic 
situation  In  which  the  nagging  deficit  in 
your  total  balance  of  payments  obviously 
plays  a  preponderant  role.  In  an  area  such 
as  this,  causes  should  not  be  confused  with 
effects. 

FRANCE   REPAYS   DEBTS 

In  the  financial  sphere  we  are  repaying 
our  debts  long  before  their  maturity,  and  I 
find  it  difficult  to  underst^ind  how  the  myth 
of  a  Prance  heedless  of  her  commitments 
can  still  circulate. 

Lastly,  in  the  frameworks  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary- Fund,  we  are  practicing  the 
policy  of  International  solidarity  to  which 
we  have  pledged  ourselves.  We  participate 
in  the  daily  life  of  that  body,  and  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  general  agreements  to  borrow. 
For  example,  last  Augtisi  seventeenth  we 
p,ald  the  Fund  nearly  $50  million,  which  rep- 
resented the  25  percent  increase  In  our  quota. 

You  know  the  part  we  are  taking  In  the 
operations  between  central  banks  to  main- 
tain world  monetary  stability,  especially  by 
Joining  In  the  effort  to  shore  up  the  pound 
sterling.  All  this  Is  Inspired  by  a  real  feel- 
ing of  International  solidiarity,  by  sound 
financial  management  and  under  no  circum- 
stances by  any  desire  to  pursue  some  kind 
of  policy  unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 

SPIRIT  OF  LIBERALISM  PREVAILS 

By  1968,  In  less  than  two  years  at  the  lat- 
est, no  customs  duty  will  be  left  between  the 
six  Common  Market  partners.  Since  last 
June,  the  most  difficult  Jobs  thus  far — har- 
monizing farm  prices  and  laying  the  bases 
for  the  common  agricultural  market — have 
been  successfully  completed.  Difficulties 
that  seemed  lnsurmounti\ble  have  been  over- 
come, not  by  magic,  but  by  persistent  effort 
on  all  sides,  concessions  by  all  the  partners 
and,  despite  their  reputation  for  stubborn- 
ness, by  the  French  delegates  in  particular. 
That  Europ>e  that  everyone  would  like  to 
see  born,  will  become  one  of  the  strongest 
economic  units  in  the  present  world  before 
two  years  have  elapsed. 

NO   PROTECTIONIST  EUROPE 

The  Europe  in  the  making  does  not  Intend 
to  shut  Iteelf  up  behind  a  tight  wall  to  pro- 
tectionism. The  Common  Market's  recent 
progress  is  making  It  possible  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  negotiations  to  resume.  For  our 
part,  we  are  approaching  these  Important 
conversations  In  a  spirit  of  liberalism  and 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  reach  a  successful 
conclusion. 

No  longer  Is  It  impossible  to  dream  of  giv- 
ing this  liberal  Europe — limited,  of  course, 
to  the  Western  powers  at  first — expanded 
frontiers  and  horizons. 

MUST    SOLVE    GERMAN     PROBLEM 

Nothing  is  possible  so  long  as  the  Ger- 
man problem  which  maintains  a  perma- 
nent bed  of  trouble  and  uncertainty  In 
the  center  of  Europe,  Is  not  solved.  We 
French  have  always  believed,  and  we  still 
believe,  that  It  can  be  solved  only  through 
the  reunification  of  this  divided  people,  not 
by   force,  not  by  violence,  but  by  the  con- 


sent of  all  those  concerned,  tha.t  Is.  by  the 
consent  of  its  neighbors  In  both  'Wert  and 
East.  Then,  Europe  would  once  again  fit 
Into  Its  global  framework. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  a  fact  that.  In  look- 
ing at  Europe,  the  threats  of  the  past  have 
waned  and  are  fading  out.  The  Cold  War 
Is  no  longer  In  season,  thank  goodness. 
Dialogues  are  becoming  possible  again  and. 
though  remaining  cautious,  wc  r.\n  draw 
certain  con.sequences. 

ALLIANCE  STILL  NEEDED — BUT  (  HANOU) 

You  know  our  position  toward  the  At- 
lantic alliance.  We  still  consider  It  neces- 
sary and  we  would  not  hesitate,  when  the 
time  came,  to  honor  our  commitments.  In 
accordance  with  our  Constitution  should 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  direct 
threat  to  our  own  security. 

What  country  would  not?  Th.it  is  why. 
having  decided  to  cooperate  auid  to  exam- 
ine in  common  the  contingencies  and  the 
necessities  of  wartime,  we  do  not  believe 
It  necessary  In  1966  to  maintain  our  al- 
liance in  the  network  of  rigid  forms  required 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  Imminent  threat  of 
war  that  we  hope  Is  averted. 

In  all  the  areas  I  have  Just  mentioned 
France  Intends  to  keep  the  door  open  to 
most  of  the  countries  in  the  world,  for  she 
harbors  ncitlier  a  vindictive  spini  nor  a 
desire  to  ciiange  her  borders." 

ANSVl'ERS    TO    WRITTEN    QUESTION    FROM    FlOOR  : 

Q:  (Charles  Van  Dell)  How  does  Priinces 
recent  order  removing  NATO  forces  and  re- 
ducing its  NATO  forces  serve  common  allied 
defense?  A:  Alliance  needs  revision:  we  are 
ready  to  enter  negotiations.  It  doesn  t  mean 
we  don't  remain  faithful  In  Alliance  par- 
ticipation. 

Q:  (Peter  Zuber)  Would  Prance's  foreign 
policy  change  if  De  Gaulle  were  replaced? 
A:  Would  remain  essentially  same  a  result 
of  conditions.  France  Is  no  longer  a  p>oor 
country;  it  is  prosperovis  and  taking  a  lead- 
ing world  role. 

Q:  (Ralph  L.  Owen)  When  expect  con- 
ference between  De  Gaulle  and  Johnson?  A: 
Such  a  meeting  requires  much  preparation 
and  there  Is  none  at  this  time — such  a  meet- 
ing would  be  useful. 

Q:  (David  Prankel)  President  De  Gaulle 
would  like  the  U.S.  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam — 
what  would  happen  If  the  U.S.  does  pull  out? 
A:  In  1963  De  Gaulle  proposed  a  return  to 
the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954,  It  was  too 
early  In  the  conflict  and  no  one  paid  any 
attention.  Negotiations  are  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  arrange — It  Is  up  to  you  to 
decide. 
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Mr.  FASCKTiT..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  years 
following  World  War  n  have  seen  a  con- 
stant Increase  in  the  numbers  of  crimes 
committed  against  banking  institutions. 
It  is  a  rare  day,  indeed,  when  no  new 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  association 
holdup  is  reported.  These  assaults  on 
banking  institutions  often  are  quite  dra- 
matic and  therefore  get  a  lot  of  public 
attention.  Thefts  of  a  bank's  funds  from 
within  the  Institution  itself,  through 
fi-aud  or  embezzlement,  may  not  receive 
such  great  public  notice,  but  their  Impact 
may  be  even  more  devastating. 

All  embezzlements  are  performed  by 


persons  In  position  of  high  trust.  If  they 
are  not  trusted  oCBcers  or  employees, 
they  would  ne^er  be  put  where  they  could 
purloin  the  bank's  money,  often  in  sums 
over  a  long  period. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  had  a  continuing  interest 
In  the  problem  of  bank  crimes  and  how 
to  deal  with  them.  Two  years  ago.  a 
report,  "Crimes  Against  Banking  Insti- 
tutions"— House  Report  1147,  88th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session — resulted  frwn  the  sub- 
committee's efforts.  It  considers  both 
the  external  crimes  of  robberies  and 
burglaries,  and  the  internal  crimes  of 
fraud  and  embezzlement,  and  points  to 
measures  that  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  Federal  banking  super- 
visory agencies  can  take  to  minimize  the 
hazards  of  such  crimes. 

For  example,  the  report  recommended 
that  to  combat  the  rise  in  internal 
crimes,  the  banking  supervisory  agencies 
.should  establish  specific  guidelines  for 
the  prevention  of  such  crimes,  with  the 
objective  of  incorporating  therein  re- 
quirements for  adequate  audits,  com- 
pulsory vacations  by  all  banking  per- 
sonnel, direct  verification  with  depositor. ^ 
and  borrowers  of  the  conditions  of  their 
accoimts,  and  numerous  other  widely  ac- 
cepted antifraud  and  antiembezzlement 
measures  which  are  discussed  in  the 
report. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  report, 
various  legislative  and  administrative 
steps  have  been  taken  to  tighten  the 
required  security  of  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  principally  against 
fraud  and  embezzlement.  Just  recently, 
for  instance,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency ordered  national  bank  examiners 
to  audit  banks  that  had  no  auditing  con- 
trols of  their  own,  or  whose  auditing  pro- 
grams were  inadequate.  That  action  was 
In  conformity  with  recommendations 
that  had  been  made  in  the  report. 

A  conmient  on  the  Comptroller's  action 
is  made  In  an  article  entitled  "New 
Urgency  for  Effective  Bank  Safeguards." 
In  the  Burroughs  Clearing  House  mag- 
azine for  September  1966.  The  article, 
by  Mr,  Lester  A.  Pratt,  reiterates  the  need 
for  banking  Institutions  to  maintain  con- 
stant vigilance  against  fraud  and  em- 
bezzlement, and  revlews.the  means  and 
procedures  that  are  available  for  that 
purpose.  I  believe  that  ofiQcers  and  di- 
rectors with  responsibility  of  safeguard- 
ing the  funds  of  banlts  and  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  Memtjers  of  Con- 
gress, win  find  his  article  of  interest: 
New  Urgenct  roa  Eftectivx  Bank  Safecvards 
(By  Lester  A.  Pratt,  C  J.A. ) 

(Note. — A  rash  of  embezzlements,  height- 
ened supervisory  alarm,  make  this  article  by 
a  foremost  authority  very  timely.) 

Recent  action  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  Instructing  examiners  to  institute 
their  own  audit  and  verification  procedures 
where  the  Internal  auditing  systems  of  na- 
tional banks  are  deemed  Inadequate,  has 
focused  heightened  attention  on  the  whole 
subject  of  safeguards  against  fraud  and  em- 
be2alement. 

The  primary  purpose  for  Installing  effec- 
tive yet  practical  Internal  and  external  safe- 
guards in  banks  Is  to  prevent  embezzlements, 
rather  than  detect  them.  If  bank  employee« 
are  aware  that  such  safeguards  will  expose 
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the  concealment  of  an  embezzlement,  It  will 
certainly  act  ■«  a  deterrent. 

Methods  of  detection,  wlUle  vitally  Impor- 
tant, play  a  aecondary  role.  No  system  has 
been  devised  that  will  absolutely  prevent 
embezzlement  lossea,  although  early  detec- 
tion of  such  loases  will  prevent  them  from 
reaching  staggering  proportions. 

For  example.  It  would  be  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  prevent  a  teller  from  absconding 
with  part,  or  ail,  of  his  drawer  cash.  Early 
detection  would  result  upon  Investigation  of 
his  failure  to  show  up  for  work  at  the  bank 
on  the  next  day.  If  he  Is  lapping  deposits. 
audit  verification  of  depositors'  accounts 
would  shortly  reveal  his  activities. 

Safeguards  are  Just  as  important  In  pre- 
venting and  detectlrg  honest  mistakes  as 
they  are  for  detecting  dishonesty  losses.  The 
variety  of  honest  mistakes  arises  from  various 
sources  and  would  include:  computation  of 
interest  income;  computation  of  savings  in- 
terest; computation  of  service  charges,  and 
other  similar  tasks  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  factor  which  must  be  given  preferen- 
tial conalderatlon  in  establishing  practical 
and  effective  safeguards  to  curtail  dishonesty 
Is  the  elimination,  as  far  aa  It  is  possible,  of 
the  opportunity  to  conceal  the  embezzlement 
of  funds.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  person  seeks 
employment  in  a  bank  with  the  Idea  of  mis- 
applying funds.  Furthermore,  the  employee 
seldom,  if  ever,  originates  any  plan  for  the 
coDce«ilment  of  the  embezzlement  of  funds 
until  the  opportunity  for  concealment  is 
recognized. 

poucT  ON  nAxro  conthol 
One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a 
bank's  directorate  is  to  formulate  a  set  of 
policies  which  will  establish  definite  objec- 
tives and  the  methods  to  accomplish  them. 
In  drafting  a  set  of  policies,  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  work  wUl  necessarily  be  aocom- 
plUhed  by  the  active  executive  ofilcers  and 
then  presented  to  the  directorate  for  consid- 
eration, revision  and  approval. 

Just  as  lack  of  policy  Is  a  danger,  too  many 
'   policies  can  be  a  detriment.    They  should  be 
kept   to   an   irreducible   minimum   and  tai- 
lored to  meet  the  reqiUrements  of  each  prin- 
cipal objective. 

A  policy  on  fraud  control  Is  one  of  several 
major  objectives  on  which  definitive  state- 
ment are  essential  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion  of  a   bank. 

From  the  standpoint  of  organization,  two 
Important  steps  In  the  control  of  fraud  may 
be  Instituted  in  a  bank  of  any  size  without 
any  great  dlfflculty:  namely,  rotation  of  em- 
ployees, and  mandatory  uninterrupted  va- 
cations for  at  least  two  weeks  with  compul- 
sory absence  from  the  bank  during  such 
periods.  Oomplainta  received  on  accounts 
normally  processed  by  employees  who  are 
on  vacation  should  be  Investigated  Immedi- 
ately and  not  BMd  until  they  return.  In 
one  case,  a  bank  employee  with  more  than  30 
-  years'  service  took  what  turned  out  to  be  an 
expensive  vacation.  While  he  was  away  from 
the  bank,  a  customer  brought  several  trans- 
actions to  the  attention  of  another  officer 
and  upon  Investigation  an  embezzlement  of 
almost   $40,000  was   revealed. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  considerable 
publicity  has  been  pn-esented  in  the  press 
citing  the  lack  of  adequate  salaries  paid  to 
bank  employees  as  a  cause  of  embezzlement 
losses.  Both  the  public  and  the  courts  have 
bean  led  to  believe  that  Inadequate  wages 
caused  the  bank  employees  to  embezzle  funds 
In  ordar  to  maet  necessary  living  expenses. 
This  may  be  true  In  a  few  instances  but  It 
Is  not  actually  the  real  cause  for  embezzling 
funda^  Banks  are  cocopeting  with  Industry 
for  ootnpeitent  personnel,  and  wages  must  be 
comparable.  Moreover,  how  would  a  bcuiXer 
determiaa  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid 
to  keep  an  employee  honest?  A  study  o< 
fratMl  oaaes  oovwlng  a  period  of  many  years 
rervMled  that  then  Ls  much  evidence  to  sup- 


port the  opinion  that  Inadeqriate  wages  are 
not  the  outstanding  contributing  factor.  A 
few  years  ago,  an  embezzler  pletided  guilty 
to  enabezzling  funds  from  his  bonk^  The 
Judge,  who  was  quoted  in  all  types  of  public 
media,  criticized  the  bank  for  the  salary  it 
had  paid  to  the  ofiBcer  and  suggested  that 
the  bank  be  represented  in  the  court.  At  a 
later  ses.sion  of  the  court,  the  bank's  attor- 
ney presented  a  stat.ement  showing  that  the 
enifc>ezzler.  who  h.id  l>een  employed  as  a 
branch  nuinager.  had  been  paid  a  salary 
equivalent  to  26  :  of  the  net  profit  earned 
by  the  branch  office  m  the  five-year  i>€riod. 
Rf:{.p<T.vsiBrLrrY  for  fraud  control 
Bank  directors  are  elected  txj  positions  of 
trust  by  the  banks  shareholders.  Both 
statutory  and  common  law  have  placed,  firm- 
ly and  squarely,  on  the  members  of  the  board 
the  resp. msibiii'y  for  the  management  of  the 
bank,  whether  it  involves  the  lending  or  in- 
vesting of  funds,  protection  acalnst  internal 
fraud  or  any  other  activity  of  the  bank.  The 
directors  of  a  bank  may  dele<»at«  the  day- 
to-day  routine  of  conducting  the  business 
of  the  bank  but  they  cannot  delegate  to  the 
officers  and  employees  the  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  resulting  from  tuisound  or 
Imprudent  policies  and  practices. 

FYequently  it  is  most  difBcult  to  convince 
some  directors  that  fraud  controls  are  es- 
.sential  fur  the  protection  of  their  bank's 
assets  until  some  unfortunate  event  occurs. 
For  example,  an  officer  of  one  bank  finally 
convinced  tlie  board  of  directors  that  the 
control  over  the  bank's  funds  was  inade- 
quate ...  he  had  emt>eiizled  over  $200,000 
over  a  period  of  years  and  concealed  the 
embezzlement  by  manipulating  certain  active 
and  dormant  accounts  In  the  demand  de- 
posits  ledger. 

One  of  the  most  imifwrtant  committees 
appointed  by  the  directors  is  the  examining 
committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  an  examination,  at  specified 
times,  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  and  to  re- 
port the  results  of  each  examination.  In  writ- 
ing, to  the  directors  at  the  next  regular 
meeting. 

Much  has  been  wTltten  on  the  subject  of 
appointing  a  member  of  the  banks  staff  as 
control  officer  to  direct  the  audit  functions 
of  the  employees  In  the  small  bank  group. 
Perhaps,  under  Ideal  circumstances,  this 
might  be  helpful  but  it  is  doubtful  that  It  la 
possible  in  a  small  bank  employing  a  limited 
number  of  people  to  avoid  auditing  entries 
or  records  which  that  person  has  created  or 
maintains. 

The  control  officer  in  a  small  bank,  in  many 
Instances,  is  the  cashief  or  assistant  cashier, 
and  it  is  usually  this  officer  who  would  di- 
rect the  audit  functions,  on  either  an  an- 
nual or  semiannual  basis.  If  we  rely  on  the 
statistics  covering  a  17-year  period  in  the 
small  bank  group,  cashiers  and  assistant 
caslilprs  were  convicted  in  66%  of  the  crimi- 
nal acts  against  national  banks.  The  suc- 
cess of  such  a  plan  depends  entirely  upon 
the  honesty  and  audit  experience  of  the  con- 
trol officer.  The  safer  course  would  be  to  em- 
ploy a  firm  of  qualified  public  accountants 
to  audit  the  operations  of  the  bank,  without 
any  assistance  from  the  bank's  employees. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  commit- 
tee of  directors  with  backgrounds  far  afield 
from  auditing,  or  the  bank's  employees,  can 
perform  an  adequate  examination.  The  ac- 
countant who  supervises  a  directors'  exami- 
nation and  delegates  most  of  the  auditing 
fiuictions  to  bank  directors  and  employees 
is  not  accepting  his  professional  reeponsl- 
blllty  to  bank  stockholders  and  depositors 
and  to  the  public  in  general. 

Banks  with  deposits  of  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion should  be  audited  annually.  The  bo«ird 
of  directors  should  select  an  accountant  who 
fully  understands  bank  operations.  The  ac- 
countant should  be  In  full  charge  of  the 
audit  prog^ram  and  not  be  dictated  to  by  the 


bank's  management.  In  one  case,  the  bank 
management  requested  that  the  verification 
of  mortgages  be  eliminated  from  the  ac- 
countant's program.  As  a  result,  fictitious 
mortgages  were  not  discovered  for  several 
years  and  the  loss  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  wrecked  the  bank. 

Banks  with  deposits  in  excess  of  $10  mil- 
lion should  be  audited  continuously  because 
of  the  tremendous  volume  of  transactions. 
The  examining  committees  in  banks  of  this 
size  should  engage  a  firm  of  qu.iUfled  public 
accountants  to  make  an  exploratory  study 
of  the  bank's  operations  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  its  fraud  exposure  and  to  pre- 
pare an  audit  program  tailored  to  nieet  the 
needs  of  the  Institution.  An  internal  auditor 
should  be  employed  and  held  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this  audit 
program  and  to  make  monthly  reports  to  the 
examiuing  comniittee.  Annually,  the  ac- 
countants who  designed  the  program  should 
be  retained  to  review  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  Internal  auditor  during  the  year  and 
report  directly  to  the  examining  committee 
on  the  auditor's  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  the  audit  program. 
At  the  same  time,  the  accountants  should 
consider  any  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  operating  procedures.  Internal  con- 
trols, etc.,  and  If  necessary,  amend  the  audit 
program  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  cur- 
rent with  operating  conditions. 

There  are  some  features  of  a  "ready-cut" 
audit  program  which  will  fit  every  bank,  and 
while  such  a  standardized  audit  program  is 
better  than  none,  it  leaves  a  bank  more  vul- 
nerable to  fraud  than  one  designed  to  pro- 
tect a  particular  institution.  This  is  true 
because  the  are.as  of  fraud  exposure  vary 
in  every  bank  and  these  areas  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  op- 
erating functions  of  a  bank  for  the  purpose 
of  "tailoring"  an  audit  program  to  meet  the 
specific  conditions  that  exist. 

THE    INTERNAI.    AUDITOR 

It  Is  highly  Impiortant  that  the  person  se- 
lected to  be  the  internal  auditor  have  actual 
experience  In  the  operation  of  the  various 
banking  departments  and  have  an  educa- 
tional background  In  accounting.  Some  of 
the  most  successful  Internal  auditors  gained 
their  experience  in  bank  operations  In  small 
banks  where  It  Is  possible  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  what  might  be  termed  "utility 
clerk."  In  large  banks,  this  all-around  expe- 
rience Is  difficult  to  obtain  unless  the  em- 
ployee Is  assigned  to  spend  some  time  in  each 
operating  department  In  anticipation  of  his 
assuming  the  position  of  Internal  auditor. 
In  so  many  instances,  a  teller  Is  promoted  to 
Internal  auditor  and  he  has  little  knowledge 
or  experience  of  bank  operations  outside 
his  own  department. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  person  selected 
to  be  the  internal  auditor  have  Imagination, 
Irfitiatlve  and  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
people.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  he 
should  not  be  a  victim  of  "routine  blindness." 
He  should  also  have,  or  acquire  quickly,  a 
knowledge  of  the  banking  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations and  the  policies  established  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

It  Is  highly  Important  that  the  activities 
of  the  Internal  auditor  be  divorced  from 
t>perations.  There  have  been  Instances 
where  the  combination  of  the  two  activities 
permitted  the  internal  auditor  to  conceal 
an  embezzlement  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible. In  other  words,  no  internal  auditor 
should  audit  the  entries  which  he  actually, 
or  In  a  sense,  creates  while  working  part 
time  in  the  operating  departments. 

Unless  such  a  policy  is  enforced,  the  door 
is  open  to  the  possibility  of  the  internal  au- 
ditor manipulating  the  records  to  conceal  a 
misappropriation  of  funds  for  himself  or 
some  other  person.  Fortunately,  there  have 
been  few  Instances  where  the  Internal  audi- 
tor   took   advantage    of    the    failure   of    the 
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bank's  management  to  separate  his  duties 
In  one  case,  though,  the  board  of  directors 
had  an  audit  program  installed  and  selected 
the  head  teller  to  be  the  internal  auditor. 
He  was  expected  to  devote  part  of  his  time 
to  auditing  and  continue  to  handle  certain 
operating  functions,  one  of  which  was  the 
issuance  of  official  checks,  which  lie.  as  in- 
ternal auditor,  would  reconcile.  Tills  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  misapply  funds  re- 
ceived in  payment  of  the  official  checks  which 
he  LsRued.  One  day,  while  he  wrus  abseiu 
from  the  bank,  a  question  arose  concerning 
an  official  check  wlilch  had  been  issued  but 
not  entered  and  the  investigation  revealed 
the  embezzlement  of  about  $3,000. 

AUOrriNG    PER-SONNEL 

The  number  of  the  employees  required  to 
carry  out  the  audit  program  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  bank,  the  number  of 
branch  offices  and,  most  important,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  assigned  personnel.  The  in- 
ternal auditor's  assistants  should  have  bank- 
ing experience  if  the  audit  program  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  manner  which  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  safeguards  to  protect  the 
bank.  If  the  personnel  assigned  to  the  au- 
diting department  have  not  had  this  experi- 
ence, the  effectiveness  of  the  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  the  audit  program  will  be  limited 
until  the  trainees  have  acquired  such  knowl- 
edge. No  employee  should  be  as.signed  to  the 
auditing  department  without  tlie  approval 
of  the  internal  auditor.  In  other  words,  the 
auditing  department  should  not  be  consid- 
ered a  "dumping  ground"  for  the  operating 
departments'  misfits. 

The  Internal  auditor  Is  often  faced  with 
another  serious  problem — the  "borrowing" 
of  his  staff  members  to  handle  some  activity 
In  the  operating  departments.  Not  only 
does  this  slow  the  work  required  by  the 
audit  program,  but  it  is  a  direct  violation 
of  basic  accounting  principles — auditing  en- 
tries created  while  on  duly  in  one  or  more 
of   the  operating   departments. 

There  have  been  some  instances  of  the 
Internal  auditor  becoming  a  desk  auditor 
instead  of  working  with  his  assistants  so 
tliat  he  may  direct  their  activities  and 
give  advice  as  problems  arise  in  the  course 
of  carrying  out  their  duties.  This  is  par- 
ticularly essential  in  training  new  assist- 
ants who  do  not  have  the  required  banking 
experience.  "On  the  Job"  training  is  the 
most  effective  method  of  training  assistant 
auditors,  regardless  of  their  banking  experi- 
ence and  their  academic  accounting  train- 
ing. 

Reports  on  the  activities  and  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  auditing  department 
should  be  presented  monthly  to  the  exam- 
ining committee,  together  with  any  per- 
tinent comments  relating  to  the  work  per- 
formed or  conditions  encountered.  The 
contents  of  the  report  should  be  summa- 
rized from  information  contained  In  the 
detailed  frequency  report  which  the  internal 
auditor  maintains  to  facilitate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  required  by  the  audit 
program. 

If  any  violations  of  the  banking  statutes 
or  regulations  are  noted,  they  should  t>e 
repKsrted  immediately.  If  there  is  a  failure 
to  carry  out  a  policy  of  the  directors,  it 
should  be  included  In  the  report  to  the  ex- 
amining committee. 

Any  recommendations  for  improvement 
In  banking  operations  should  be  presented 
to  the  appropriate  officer  for   consideration. 

If  there  is  indication  of  a  loss  caused  by  an 
honest  or  a  dishonest  mistake,  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  evidence 
before  It  is  made  a  matter  of  record.  In 
many  instances,  such  matters  may  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  appropriate  officer,  if  he  is 
not  Involved,  for  advice  and  counsel.  Jump- 
ing to  wrong  conclusions  may  effect  the  rep- 
utation of  the  auditor. 

All  banks  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
replacing  the  active  management  and  pro- 


viding officers  for  the  future  opcr.iiloii  of 
the  bank.  This  problem  hiis  been  solved 
by  some  banks  by  drawing  from  the  reservoir 
of  trained  men  In  the  auditing  department. 
Actually,  the  experienced  auditor  becomes 
a  first  class  utility  man  who  has  intimate 
knowledge  of  every  operating  department. 
Junior  officers,  with  this  experience,  liave 
Ijeen  trained  in  the  best  manner  and  with 
the  least  expense  to  the  bank. 

DISHONESTY    INSURA.N(  f: 

l-o.sses  through  fraud  have  been  known  to 
occur  under  even  the  most  ideal  circum- 
stances. Absolute  moral  integrity  and  abso- 
lute control  of  fraud  cannot  be  puaranKed. 
,\  bank  which  has  taken  every  po.s,siblc  pre- 
caution to  maintain  honesty  among  iis  em- 
ployees and  officers  still  needs  tlie  pn.iciiion 
otTered  by  fidelity  bond  coverage 

However,  the  board  of  directors  should  not 
consider  insurance  Indemnity  as  a  substitute 
lor  adequate  means  of  protection.  Fidelity 
insurance  coverage  should  be  pro\ided  as  a 
supplement,  not  as  a  substitute,  for  a  well- 
developed  audit  program,  effectively  carried 
out  and  policed. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
as  we  near  completion  of  our  second 
major  manned  space  effort,  the  Gemini 
program,  and  as  we  honor  A.stronauts 
Gordon  and  Conrad  following  the  out- 
standing flight  of  Gemini  11 .  it  is  impor- 
tant to  access  the  significance  of  the 
Gemini  program. 

The  September  17  issue  of  Business 
Week  provides  such  a  summary  and  dis- 
cusses how  the  Gemini  program  provides 
a  key  step  In  the  effort  to  successfully 
land  men  on  the  moon  and  return  them 
safely  to  earth  In  this  decade.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

What  Made  Gemini  a  Success? — Strinu  of 
Space  Firsts  Proved  RELlABiLrrT  or  Hard- 
ware, Ability  of  U.S.  Conteactors 

With  this  week's  filght  of  Gemini- 11,  the 
intermediate  stage  of  the  U.S.  program  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  comes  close  to  an 
end.  There  will  be  one  more  Gemini  mission, 
somewhere  around  Oct.  31.  that  will  sweep 
up  the  odds  and  ends  of  scientilic  experi- 
ments that  were  not  completed  on  previous 
Gemini  flights. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  $1  3-billion 
Gemini  program,  the  National  Aeronautics 
&  Spmce  Administration  says  it  was  able  to 
accomplish  all  Its  major  objectives.  Gemini 
served  as  the  smooth  middle  step  to  move 
man  from  Project  Mercury,  the  pioneering 
US.  space  effort.  Into  Project  Apollo — the 
$23-billlon,  attempt  to  send  thre*  men  into 
orbit  around  the  moon,  land  two  of  them 
on  the  moon,  and  bring  all  three  safely  back 
to  earth. 

Successes;  Specifically,  In  the  long-dura- 
tion earth  orbiting  flights  of  Project  Gemini 
U.S.  astronauts  have: 

Rendezvotised  in  space  seven  tames  with 
other  spacecraft. 

Docked  two  spacecraft  together  In  space 
a  total  of  six  times — 185  ml.  from  earth, 
and  while  traveling  at  speeds  close  to  17.500 
mph. 

Walked  in  space  four  times,  for  periods 
up  to  2  hours  and  10  minutes. 


O.'bited  the  earth  for  14  days  str;ught  while 
ill  the  condition  of  weightlessness,  without 
experiencing  adverse  medical  side-effects. 

U.'^ed  another  spacecraft  (an  Agena  target 
vehicle)  as  a  means  of  propuls.on  to  raise 
their  own  spacecraft  Into  a  higher  orbit  in 
the  fringes  of  the  'Van  Allen  radiation  beU.' 

Satisfaction:  At  midweek.  NASA  officialh 
as  well  a£  the  thousands  of  aerosp.ace  con- 
tractors located  in  many  states  v/ere  expres.--- 
mg  satisfaction  at  how  well  the  program  ha.'^ 
worked  out  With  continuous  a.s.'^ists  fr'im 
the  Air  Force's  6555th  Aerospace  Test  Wmp 
at  C.ipe  Kennedy  they've  pulled  off  15  sui - 
cessful  manned  space  flights  and  helped  U  s 
astronauts  to  record  more  than  1  700  hours 
in  space. 

The  contractors,  large  and  small,  have  re,.- 
.■-(•n  to  be  pleased.  For  example,  in  the  la.st 
.•-IX  Gemini  launches,  the  Martin-tauUt  Titan 
II  rocket,  adapted  from  the  milit^iry  ICBM 
to  act  as  Gemini's  booster,  hat  performed 
witliout  a  major  hitch.  Likewi.se.  Genera: 
Dyiuunics'  Atlas,  used  as  a  booster  for  tlir 
Agena  target  vehicle,  has — with  one  excep- 
tion— done  its  Job  well. 

The  biggest  chunk  of  Project  Gemini  fund.* 
went  to  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp  .  w  hicji 
built  the  Gemini  spacecraft.  McDonnell  dc- 
.signers  and  enginers  essentially  "suetchcd 
a  small,  one-man  Mercury  cajasule  into  thf 
two-man  Gemini  capsule.  In  addltior. 
McDonnell  made  major  improvement. •- 
month  by  month  to  meet  NASA  require- 
ments: for  Instance.  McDonnell  altered  the 
spacecraft  so  It  could  be  serviced  from  out- 
.side,  rather  than  from  Inside  as  originally 
designed. 

Some  added  pluses  from  the  $1  3-billion 
program  were  the  20.000  Jobs  it  provided 
for  men  and  women  in  42  states  o\er  a  fx-- 
nod  of  five  years.  'What's  more,  it  repre- 
sented a  foot  in  the  space  door  for  manv 
contractors  and  subcontractros.  estabUshed 
space-related  civilian  programs,  and  tralnp<; 
Industry  teams. 

Forerunner:  Gemini  was  conceived  by 
NASA  in  December,  1961,  and  made  an  offi- 
cial U.S.  government  program  in  January 
1962.  In  1963,  the  major  engineering  work 
was  in  progress,  'with  a  completion  for  the 
entire  project  scheduled  sometime  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1967.  That  timetable  prob- 
ably will  be  met  with  six  months  to  spiu-e 

Without  Project  Mercury,  however.  Gemini 
wouldn't  have  been  possible.  Tliat  pro- 
gram— hastily  organized  under  the  pressures 
that  followed  the  launching  of  Sputnik  I- 
proved  that  space  flight  was  feasible 
Gemini  now  has  proven  that  the  US  h.'i.'. 
established  the  techniques  to  land  men  on 
the  moon.  The  next  big  step  is  Project 
Apollo,  which  ■will  put  these  techniques  \o 
their  ultimate  test. 

In  late  November  or  early  December  of  this 
year,  NASA  will  send  its  first  three  Apollo 
astronauts  on  a  lengthy  mission  in  orbit 
around  the  earth.  The  objective:  to  prove 
the  reliability  of  brand-new  spacecraft  aiui 
boosters. 

Tests  ahead:  In  essence,  the  main  .step,'; 
toward  a  moon  landing  now  are  threefold 
further  testing  o;  the  powerful  Satxim  IB 
rocket,  a  two-stage  booster  for  earth  orbit 
practice  flights:  checkout  of  the  huge  Saturn 
V  system — three  boosting  stages  that  will  loft 
men  to  the  moon;  and  and  man-rating  of 
the  47.5-ton  Apollo  spacecraft  payload  con- 
centrating on  equipment  such  as  its  critlc.l 
environmental  control  systems. 

Both  the  spacecraft  and  the  boosters  were 
developed  specifically  for  the  lunar  landing 
program.  While  the  Oemini  spacecraft  was 
funnel-shaped  and  in  one  piece,  the  Apollo 
Is  designed  around  three  pieces  of  new  hard- 
ware: a  cone  on  top  where  the  three 
astronauts  ride,  called  the  conunand  module: 
a  cylinder  below  It  for  support  and  service 
equipment,  called  a  service  module:  and 
finally,  the  spacecraft  that  'wlU  touch  down 
on  the  moon's  surface,  called  a  lunar  module. 
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■me  Saturn  IB  (with  a  total  1.6-miUion  lb.     this  moniing  held  hearmgs  on  the  pro 
of  thrust)  already  has  been  tested  twice  and     posed    amendments    to    Uie    Clean    Air 


is  due  for  more  test  flights  this  year;  first 
test  on  the  powerful  (7.5-mllUon  lb.  of 
thniat)  Saturn  V  will  come  early  next  year. 
NASA  has  made  no  official  announcement 
on  which  flight  will  attempt  the  first  manned 
moon   landing.      But   observers   say   that    It 


Act — amendments    which    I    earnestly 
hope  will  pass  this  session. 

But  while  Congress  has  an  pnotmous 
responsibility  to  inform  itself  and  to  pass 


Dr.  Jack  McKee  of  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  has  calculated  that  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  which  has  more  than  6  million 
inhabitants,  gaseous  wiistes  average  9.580 
metric  tons  a  day. 

"This  amounts,"  he  says,  "to  1.470  grams 
(about  three  pounds  1  per  person  per  d.iy  on 


legislation  in  this  area,  part  of  the  re-     a  dry-weight  basis— twice  as  much  as  solid 


could  come  as  early  as 
the  powerful  Saturn  V  from  the  Merritt 
Island  complex  at  Cape  Kennedy.  Thus, 
with  the  successful  completion  of  Project 
Gemini,  the  U.S.  now  looks  to  a  possible 
moon  landing  attempt  as  early  as  mid- 1968. 
a  full  18  months  ahead  of  the  original  euU- 
of-the-decade  deadline 


the  fourth  flight  of     sponsibility  lies  with  the  American  pub- 


Publk  Inertia  Abont  Clean  Air — I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    MXW    TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  is  slowly  creeping 
across  the  American  consciousness.  It 
has  affected  our  subconscious  for  years. 
It  lies  like  a  heavy  shroud  across  the 
cities  of  this  country. 

Congress,  some  States,  some  cities,  and 
some  industries  have  begun  to  enact  pro- 
grams to  combat  pollution.  Yet  it  con- 
tinues to  get  worse. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times: 

The  more  obvious  smog  damage,  such  as 
damage  to  materials  and  croips,  has  been  esti- 
mated nationally  «t  $65  per  person  a  year — 
•11  billion  In  all.  or  nearly  10  percept  of  the 
national  budget. 

Yet  some  24  States  have  laws  which 
in  one  form  or  another  recognize  the 
need  to  deal  with  air  pollution  through 
Government  channels.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  houses 
a  $30  million  air  pollution  program. 
Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  In 
1963  to  deal  with  air  pollution.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
estimates  that  industry  spends  $500  mil- 
lion a  year  on  air  pollution. 

But  with  all  of  this  activity,  our  air 
continues  to  become  more  polluted:  our 
cities  less  livable:  our  health  less  secure. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Government  and 
Industry  have  recognized  the  pollution 
problem,  but  that  America  has  not  yet 
decided  that  it  is  going  to  do  what  the 
challenge  of  air  pollution  requires. 

A  recent  national  opinion  poll  showed 
that  less  than  20  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  consider  air  pollution  a  com- 
munity problem.  Pew  cities.  States,  or 
industries  have  determined  to  attack  the 
problem  head  on. 

It  was  with  great  concern  for  this 
problem  of  pollution  that  the  Science 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  of  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  this  summer  held 
hearings  on  the  adequacy  of  pollution 
technology,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  subcommittee's  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DaddauoI.  It  was  a  privilege  for 
me  to  paitklpate  in  those  hearings. 

With  a  similar  cottcem.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 


lie.  In  the  last  analysis,  their  role  is 
key. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public  the  New  York  Times 
is  now  running  a  four-part  series  of  arti- 
cles on  air  pollution.  I  think  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  can  learn  a  great 
deal  from  these  articles  as  well. 

The  fir.st  article,  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  September  26 
and  is  written  by  Gladwin  Hill,  follows: 
Nation     Is     Facing     All-Out     Batti.e     for 

Cleaner     Air — 7,300     Communities     Ak- 

FLICTFD     BV     SMOG     AS     URBANIZATIO.V     SENDS 

THE  Toll  HiCHrR 

(By  Gladwin^Hill) 

Los  Angeles.  September  25 —Just  about 
a  year  from  now.  U  will  be  brought  home 
forcefully  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  they  .ire  eiii^aged  in  a  domestic  strug- 
gle comparable  to  a  nationiU  military  elTort. 

It  1.S  the  battle  .T;;.-im.>t  air  pollution. 

When  people  buy  19C8  mi->dcl  Curs  next 
fall,  they  will  find  thry  must  pay  about  $50 
extra  for  mand:itory  equipment  to  reduce  a 
car  s  normal  emission  of  fumes.  That  is  the 
new  Federal  law. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  on  record  that  an 
nir  pollution  control  measure  h:t3  been  im- 
posed on  an  entire  nation,  and  it  will  re- 
present, for  the  first  year  alone,  an  extra  na- 
tional outlay  of  around  $300-milhon 

Nonetheless,  it  will  be  ju.'^t  a  down  pay- 
ment The  total  effort  will  cost  countle.ss 
billions,  and  it  will  continue  as  far  into 
the  future  .ts  anyone  c;vn  fore.sec  and  in- 
volve virtually  every  person  m  the  country. 

FIGHT    MUST    GO    ON 

Reri-.rrently  murky  skies  over  big  cities 
and  even  small  communities  attest  that 
there  is  no  physical  possibility  of  with- 
drawal from  this  contest,  no  chance  of 
negoti.U.ng  with  the  nebulous  gray  enemy. 
Even  as  in  war.  tlie  conflict  will  involve  hu- 
man cxsualtles:  there  have  been  scores  al- 
reivdy.  pxsslbly  thousands. 

Tlie  resolution  of  the  conflict  can  come 
only  through  a  sy5;tematlc  re-ordertn?  of  na- 
tional life  so  that  people  do  not  slowly  suf- 
focate in  their  own  gaseous  wastes,  -r- 

Smog  is  not  Just  a  ludicrous  appurtenance 
of  Los  Angeles  and  a  few  other  big  cities; 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  re- 
ports that  no  fewer  than  7.300  conununities 
are  afflicted  with  air  pollution  In  varying 
decrees 

In  some  of  the  rommtmities.  the  mildness 
or  infrequency  of  smog  h:us  lulled  people  into 
thinking  it  will  go  away.  They  are  mistaken 
"Smog  is  a  social  disease — the  prxluct  of 
people  and  their  activities."  says  Thomas 
Williams,  information  director  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  Air  Pollution  Division. 
"And  like  other  sochU  diseases,  if  not  dealt 
with.  It  only  gets  worse." 

Air  pollution  has  overtaken  the  nation 
suddenly.  Just  as  water  pollution  did  People 
think  nl  air.  as  they  onre  did  of  water,  as 
an  unlimited  resource.  But  it  is  stringently 
limited  The  air  enveloping  the  earth  ex- 
tends up  only  about  12  miles  before  it  be- 
comes thin  and  useless.  The  air  that  dally 
serves  living  things  extends  upward  only  a 
few  thou.^nd  feet 

Into  the  air  above  America  Is  now  going, 
everyday,  more  than  360.000  tons  of  gasesous 
Wastes  By  some  yardsticks,  the  atmosphere 
Is  the  principal  repository  of  all  human 
wastes. 


refuse  disposal,  and  six  times  as  much  its  the 
contaminants  in  waste  water." 

Evenly  distributed,  this  load  of  waste  would 
be  an  Innocuously  minuscule  fraction  of  the 
atmoshpere.  But  It  isn't  evenly  distributed. 
Half  the  nation's  population  is  concentrated 
on  only  1  per  cent  of  Us  land  area,  and 
weather  conditions  more  or  less  regularly 
trap  concentrations  of  pollutants  there. 

A  historic  example  Is  Donora,  Pa.,  where  a 
spell  of  smog  killed  20  people  and  sickened 
thousands  in  1948. 

The  smog  was  held  in  place  by  a'mospheric 
■Uds."  Once  it  was  thought  that  these  lids — 
a  layer  of  cool  air  trapped  under  a  w.armer 
layer  during  a  windless  period — were  distinc- 
tive to  only  a  few  locaUties. 

But  In  recent  years,  meteorologists  have 
established  that  the  condition  is  common. 
It  occurs  from  10  per  cent  of  the  time  at 
points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  as  much  as  50 
per  cent  of  the  time  in  some  Rocky  Moun- 
tain areas. 

AN    $i:-BILLION   LOSS 

W'here  once  the  gaslest  wastes  were  sm.UI 
enough  to  be  Imperceptible  even  in  these 
atmospheric  "inversions,"  excessive  concen- 
trations are  now  ubiquitous.  Places  such  a-s 
Denver.  Phoenix,  and  Albuquerque,  as  well 
as  cities  in  Montana,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, all  traditionally  associated  with  crystal- 
line air.  now  have  recurrent  smog. 

Furthermore,  this  atmospheric  burden  is 
growing  by  the  day  with  the  steady  incrca.se 
in  people,  tirbanization,  automobiles,  in- 
dustry, heating  and  rubbish  burning. 

Vernon  MacKenzie.  a  recent  head  of  the 
Air  Pollution  Division,  reports  that  many 
cities  now  are  experiencing  toxic  concentra- 
tions of  sulphur  dioxide,  the  leading  con- 
tajninant  from  industry,  in  heavy  traffic, 
carbon  monoxide  is  olten  reaching  levels 
high  enough  to  impair  drivers'  re.vctions. 

The  more  obvious  smog  damage,  sucli  as 
damage  to  materials  and  crops,  has  been 
estimated  nationally  at  $65  per  person  a 
year — .$ll-billion  In  all.  or  nearly  10  per  cent 
of  the  national  budget. 

Still,  most  experts  consider  this  figure 
illiLsory  In  its  understatement. 

The  real  estate  industry,  for  Instance, 
hasn't,  dared  to  tote  up,  at  le.ast  for  public 
scrutiny,  the  great  reduction  in  property 
v.ilues  In  smog-ridden  suburbs,  as  compared 
to  the  ones  that  are  smog-free. 

And  how  does  one  put  a  price  tag  on  the  23 
atmospheric  "blackouts"  on  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  last  year?  Or  on  the  aviation 
operations  that  Increasingly  are  hampered 
and  endangered  by  man-made  murk? 

The  biggest  suspected  toll  is  In  human 
health.  Despite  the  efforts  of  thousands  of 
researchers,  this  Is  stUl  immeastirable. 
But  the  circumstantial  case  is  more  con- 
clusive in  some  respects  than  that  of  the  link 
between  cigarettes  and  lung  cancer. 

City  dwellers  have  higher  rates  of  respira- 
tory ailments — lung  cancer,  emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis — than  rural  residents. 
Severe  spells  of  smog  have  caused  thousands 
of  statistically  "excess"  deaths  in  New  York, 
London  and  other  places. 

A  bout  of  smog  in  Denver  last  December 
was  accompanied  by  respiratory  Infections 
that  doubled  the  normal  absentee  rates  In 
schools,  factories  and  the  city  government. 

"But  the  determination  of  Just  how  bad 
air  has  to  be  before  it  Impairs  health  Is  aca- 
demic, from  a  practical  standpoint"  Thomaa 
Williams  observes.  "Because  whatever  that 
level  of  impurity  is,  we're  going  to  have  it. 
unless  we  take  concerted  action  to  avert  it." 
What  is  being  done? 
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Months  of  Investigation  from  coast  to 
coast  h-ive  yielded  a  clear  answer:  Not  very 
much. 

The  Federal  Government  spent  about  $30- 
million  In  the  year  ending  in  June  on  a  re- 
markably comprehensive  program.  It  in- 
cluded research,  expert  technical  assistance 
to  states,  communities  and  Industry,  grants 
to  local  agencies  that  control  pollution,  the 
policing  of  interstate  air  pollution,  and  a 
nati  Jiiwide  monitoring  of  pollution  levels. 

LAXITY    OF    STATES 

But  with  the  exception  of  a  tew  interslate 
abatement  actions,  none  of  this  has  directly 
prevented  any  pollution  from  entering  the 
atmosphere.  The  Inmiediate  work  of  pollu- 
tion control  has  rested  by  law  with  states  and 
communities.  And,  with  a  small  number  of 
exceptions,  their  record  Iws  not  amounted  to 
'♦luich. 

Vernon  MacKenzie  tactfully  says  with  ma.s- 
slve  understatement:  "The  national  response 
up  to  now  has  been  wholly  inadequate." 

Another  e.xpert  says  bluntly:  "Most  air 
pt)llution  enforcement  activities  are  farci- 
cal." 

Only  24  states  have  laws  even  acknowl- 
edging state-level  responsibility  for  air  pol- 
lution. Many  states  and  cities  are  still  geared 
to  archaic  nineteenth-century  "smoke  laws" 
that  are  in  the  same  category  as  Injunctions 
against  spitting  on  the  sidewalk. 

Despite  the  official  finding  that  7.300  com- 
munities have  air  pollution  problems,  the 
latest  survey  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
showed  only  130  city,  county  and  regional  air 
pollution  programs  in  the  country.  A  dozen 
of  them  had  budgets  last  year  under  $10,000. 
indicating  that  they  were  no  more  than 
one-man  operations. 

Tlie  small  scope  is  indicated  by  the  130 
agencies'  total  outlay  in  1965,  some  25  per 
cent  of  which  was  In  Federal  grant  money. 
The  agencies  spent  only  $14,254,000,  and  a 
quarter  of  that  was  In  Los  Angeles  alone. 

Moreover,  the  programs  covered  less  than 
a  third  of  the  national  pfjpulatlon.  The  ex- 
penditure on  each  person  was  less  than  23 
cents — compared  to  the  nominal  smog  dam- 
age cost  of  $65  per  person. 

LOS    ANOEI.tS    IN    FRONT 

I, OS  Angeles  County  headed  the  list  with 
Its  outlay  of  $3,663,000—60  8  cents  per  per- 
son . 

Now  York  City,  with  one  of  the  nation's 
more  severe  pollution  situations  and  about 
one  million  more  people  than  Los  Angeles 
County  ranked  about  65th  in  per  capita  ex- 
penditures, with  a  rate  of  only  15.7  cents. 

A  top  engineer  in  the  Air  Pollution  Divi- 
sion, who  has  dealt  with  dozens  of  munici- 
palities, says: 

■  It's  hopeless  to  try  to  clean  up  a  big  city's 
air  without  an  expenditure  rate  of  at  least  35 
or  40  cents  per  capita." 

There  is  nothing  like  an  absolute  yard- 
stick for  measuring  the  severity  of  a  city's 
a:r  pollution  becatise  the  variety  of  con- 
taminants Interact  In  different  ways  under 
different  weather  conditions.  But  the  sheer 
volume  of  cflBuvla.  gauged  by  fuel  consump- 
tion and  refuse  burning,  offers  some  Indica- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  of  Its  much  smaller  area. 
New  York  City's  dally  volume  of  air  con- 
taminant, tentatively  calculated  at  9,000  tons, 
is  nearly  10  times  as  much  of  an  atmospheric 
load  as  Los  Angele's  daily  14.000  tons. 

But  New  York,  although  Its  past  expendi- 
tures have  been  skimpy.  Is  considered  to  have 
made  a  good  start  by  passing  some  laws  this 
year  to  reduce  coal  fumes  and  incinerator 
emissions  and  by  engaging  Austin  Heller,  a 
top  Federal  pollution  expert,  to  direct  its 
program. 

San  Francisco  and  Chicago  generally  are 
rated  near  Los  Angeles  in  tlie  scope  of  their 
programs.  Detroit.  Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis, 
Boston  and  a  few  other  cities  have  achieved 
some  results.  But  after  that,  the  list  peters 
out. 


In  sheer  weight  of  emitted  gases,  auto- 
mobiles account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
national  atmospheric  waste  load.  But  most 
of  the  autos'  contribution  is  carbon  monox- 
ide, which  is  colorless,  odorless  and  innocuous 
If  not  too  concentrated.  Of  the  more  noxiotis 
effluents.  Industry  (including  power  genera- 
tion) produced  nearly  three  times  as  much 
as  automobiles. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers says  that  industry  is  spending  $500-mi!- 
lion  a  year  on  polUition  control.  But  nobody 
contends  that  that  is  enough. 

MUSKIE  IS   ALARMED 

"In  terms  of  reducing  the  threat,"  says 
Senator  Edmund  S  Muskie.  the  Maine  Demo- 
crat who  is  one  of  Congress's  pollution  spe- 
cialist*. "1  don't  think  we've  even  scratched 
the  surface" 

It  has  taken  Los  Angeles,  the  nation's  first 
smog-stricken  city,  20  years  of  strenuous 
effort*  to  make  a  major  dent  in  its  burden 
of  gaseous  wa-ste.  Therefore.  Federal  experts 
leel  time  is  running  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
country, 

"We  cannot  push  our  problems  a  few  dec- 
ades away  with  the  resolve  to  face  them 
•when  the  time  comes,'  "  says  Vernon  Mac- 
Kenzie.   "The  time  is  now." 

Moved  by  such  warnings.  Congress  passed 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1963,  which  covers  the 
current  Federal  activities.  Last  year,  mov- 
ing against  the  one  smog  source  that  is  uni- 
form throughout  the  nation.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Public  Health  Service  to  Impose 
limits  for  automobile  emissions. 

The  first  such  regulation,  based  on  a  Cali- 
fornia law  in  force  for  the  last  year,  in  effect 
requires  manufacturers  to  put  special  eqtiip- 
ment  on  car  engines  that  will  reduce  the 
emission  of  hydrocarbon  gases  to  275  parts 
per  million  and  of  carbon  monoxide  to  1.5 
per  cent  by  volume.  This  is  the  equipment 
for  which  new-car  buyers  will  have  to  pay 
extra  next  fall,  wherever  they  live. 

However,  the  regulation  is  denounced  in 
atito-industry  circles  as  "a  billion-dollar 
hoax  "  The  Industry  says  it  discriminates 
against  smog-free  localities,  and  will  pro- 
duce little  Immediate  Improvement,  since  it 
will  take  10  years  to  retire  the  90  million 
unequipped  cars  already  in  circulation. 

The  Federal  rebuttal  is  that  most  cars  are 
based  In  smog-affected  areas,  that  tlie  rest 
of  them  will  probably  visit  such  areiis.  and 
that  you  have  to  start  somewhere  in  reduc- 
ing aiiio  pollution. 

Despite  the  nationwide  impact  of  this 
measure.  It  is  only  an  opening  skirmish  in 
the  coming  struggle  against  air  pollution. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  way  to 
police  proper  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  equipment  on  new  engines.  It  can  only 
urge  the  states  to  enact  enforcement  and 
inspection  legislation,  so  their  own  citizens' 
expenditures  won't  go  for  naught. 

The  states  thus  will  have  reason  to  exam- 
ine their  overall  smog  problem.  And  the 
question  inevitably  will  arise: 

"What's  the  use  of  our  regulating  auto- 
mobiles and  then  doing  nothing  about  the 
other  sources  of  smog?" 


Nikola   Petkov,  Bulgarian   Patriot: 
A  Martyr  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
Indeed  fitting  that  freemen  everywhere, 
and  those  who  aspire  to  be  free,  pause 


to  commemorate  the  brutal  execution  of 
Nikola  Petkov,  Bulgarian  patriot. 

Nikola  Petkov  led  a  courageous  resist- 
ance to  the  Soviet  Communist  strategy  to 
subjugate  the  proud  counti-y  of  Bulgaria 
after  'World  War  II.  His  death  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1947,  brought  a  dramatic  end 
to  the  legal  opposition  to  that  takeover. 

Political  activity  dedicated  to  self-de- 
termination and  independence,  even  at 
the  risk  of  life  itself,  was  familiar  to  Pet- 
kov. His  father,  a  .self-educated  peasant 
who  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  coun- 
try, was  assassinated  in  1907  for  his  op- 
position to  foreign  intei-vention  such  as 
that  of  czarist  Russia.  His  brother  Pet- 
ko  was  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  peas- 
ant movement  against  the  fascist  dic- 
tatorship of  1923.  He  was  shot  down  in 
Sofia  in  1924. 

Nikola  Petkov  was  an  underground 
leader  during  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
Bulgaria  and  a  participant  in  the  first 
coalition  government  formed  after  the 
occupation.  He  later  resigned  from  the 
government  in  protest  and  openly  op- 
posed the  Communists  In  power.  When 
■Vishinsky  was  sent  by  Stalin  to  pursuade 
Petkov  to  come  back  into  the  govern- 
ment. Petkov  told  him  that  he  listened 
only  to  the  will  of  the  Bulgarian  people, 
not  to  the  orders  of  a  foreigner. 

Petkov  waged  an  all-out  campaign 
against  the  Communists  in  the  1946  elec- 
tion, which  was  to  be  their  vehicle  for 
a-ssimiing  complete  control  of  the  coun- 
try- Despite  Communist  terrorism  and 
fraud,  Petkov  and  100  other  opposition 
representatives  were  acknowledged  to 
have  been  elected. 

Addres.sing  the  assembled  Parliament. 
Petkov  staged  his  most  courageous  as- 
sault on  the  Communists.  He  denounced 
them  as  Stalinist  agents  whose  hands 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  innocent 
Bulgarians  and  accused  them  of  wanting 
to  make  Bulgaria  a  Soviet  province. 

For  his  efforts.  Petkov  was  charged 
with  conspiracy  against  tlie  State  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  labeled  "an  agent 
of  Anglo-American  capitalism."  In 
complete  defiance  of  Immunity  afforded 
him  by  the  Constitution,  the  Commu- 
nists arrested  him  Inside  the  Parliament 
building.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged. 

Petkov  was  offored  the  customary 
pardon  for  a  declaration  of  repentance 
just  before  his  execution.    He  replied: 

My  sentence  was  passed  by  yotir  Moscow 
m.asters  and  no  one  can  revoke  it.  I  do  not 
seek  any  merry  from  you.  I  want  to  die  so 
that  my  people  can  be  freed  sooner. 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  September 
23.  1947  Nikola  Petkov  was  hanged  in 
secret.  His  executioners  feared  the  pub- 
lic wrath  which  they  would  have  pro- 
voked by  hanging  him  at  the  usual  hour. 

Their  fear  was  well  founded,  for  the 
heroic  example  of  men  like  Petkov  is 
the  constant  threat  of  those  who  would 
enslave  free  men.  It  teaches  the  dis- 
aster of  appeasement  and  inspires  cour- 
age to  pay  the  price  of  liberty  when  It  is 
demanded.  Let  us  never  forget  tliat 
freedom  is  not  free. 

Let  us  learn  from  Nikola  Petkov.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  destruction  of  free 
men  anywhere  Is  the  peril  of  free  men 
everywhere.  Let  us  renew  our  tradi- 
tional, abiding  commitment  to  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  liberty  and  human  dignity  and 
to  the  people  who  struggle  dally  to 
achieve  them. 

I 

Thu  Is  the  Third  World  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNECTICIT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Wednesday,  September  28.  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Econ- 
omist of  London  of  August  20,  1966. 
carries  an  excellent  article  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  war  is  described  as 
being  "the  third  world  war."  This  pro- 
file follows: 

THIS  Is  THE  Third  World  War 

There  is  no  Mao  but  Mao,  and  Lin  Piao 
Is  his  prophet.  That  is  what  the  past  week  s 
evenu  in  Peking  (see  page  719  i  boll  down  to 
The  communique  from  the  Chinese  coni- 
munlsls'  central  committee  at  the  weekend 
followed  by  the  ominously  martial  rally  in 
Peking  on  Thursday,  with  a  uniformed  Mao 
Tse-tung  presenting  his  "close  friend  m 
combat"  Lin  Plao  to  the  people,  mark  out  un- 
mistakably the  path  Mao  means  China  tu 
follow.  It  was  predictable  that  the  eentr.il 
committee.  In  the  sort  of  words  Stiilin  once 
made  Russians  use  about  him.  would  duly 
declare  Mao  Tse-tung  a  genius,  the  greatest 
mantlst-lenlnlst  of  our  era  "  After  the  Mao- 
organlsed  purges  of  the  last  four  months, 
and  his  baptlslm  In  the  Yangtse  last  month. 
this  was  inevitable.  Like  all  monopolist*  of 
temporal  power,  from  the  Ruman  emperor.s 
to  Stalin.  Mao  Is  spending  his  I.nst  ye;\r.s 
In  arranging  to  become  a  god 

What  was  not  Inevitable  l.s  the  emergence 
of  Marshal  Lin  Plao  as  Chinas  number  two. 
and  the  meaning  this  has  for  Chinas  for- 
eign jxjllcy.  The  only  other  Chinese  men- 
tioned by  name  among  the  encomiums  to 
Mao  in  the  central  committee's  commu- 
nique— and  twice  at  that — Is  Lin  Piao.  At 
Thursday's  rally  In  Peking  it  was  Lin  Piao 
who  took  precedence  immediately  after  Mao 
himself,  before  the  country's  president  and 
prime  minister  and  the  communist  pwrtys 
secretary -general.  It  was  Lin  Plao  who  made 
the  main  speech  under  the  approving  gaze 
of  Chairman  Mao,  Sick  man  or  not,  palely 
self-effacing  or  not,  the  defen.<;e  minister  has 
risen  to  the  rank  of  Mao's  chief  assistant  and 
his  successor-apparent.  He  had  done  this 
partly  because  he  can  speak  for  the  army,  and 
partly  because  he  has  loyally  used  the  army 
as  a  gulnea-pig  for  the  "cultural  revolution  ' 
doee  of  aalta  with  which  Mao  is  now  purging 
the  whole  country.  But  Lin  Plao  has  prob- 
ably risen  for  another  reason  too.  and  this  Is 
bed  news.  f, 

A  year  ago  lin  Plao  wrote  the  famous 
article,  "On  People's  War. "  which  said  that 
China's  foreign  policy  was  to  encourage 
guerrilla  wars  in  the  "countryside  of  the 
world" — Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America — in 
order  to  encircle  and  destroy  the  Imperial- 
ists In  the  "cities  of  the  world,"  North  Amer- 
ica and  western  Europe.  The  year  that  has 
paaaed  since  Lin  Piao  wrote  his  article  has 
been  a  bad  one  for  China's  foreign  policy,  in 
Indonesia,  in  Africa  and  now  even  In  North 
Korea  (see  page  721).  It  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  expect  China  to  whistle  its 
revolutionary  tune  under  its  breath  this 
year.  Not  a  bit  of  It.  The  central  commit- 
tee has  picked  out  the  Lin  Plao  article  for  a 
pat  on  the  back  as  a  sctentiflc  analysis  of  "the 
world  revolution  of  our  time."  And  Mao 
hiks  picked  out  Lin  Piao  as  bis  chief  assist- 
ant.   The  meaning  is  clear.    Mao  Tse-tung. 


now  almost  mystical  in  his  certainty,  i.s  not 
backing  down  one  Inch  from  his  hopes  ol 
ideological  expxaxislon. 

Tills  is  the  most  Importiviu  f-ictor  about 
Asia  today.  It  is  the  background  against 
which  the  debate  on  American  policy  in  the 
Far  East  has  Uj  be  measured  Whether  the 
United  States  ha£  a  Job  U>  do  m  Asia  is  not, 
.tt  bottom  something  to  be  decided  in  Wa-«h- 
ing^ton  It  has  already  bsen  decided  in 
Peking  The  Americans  were  a  Pacific  power 
long  before  they  became  an  Ati.mtic  power. 
In  Europe  they  ha\e  generally  had  a  com- 
forting layer  of  friendly  countries  between 
iliem  and  their  main  potential  enemy.  Ger- 
many or  Russia,  Acrus.s  the  Pacific,  there  is 
lujthiiiK  but  cold  water  That  is  why  the 
.■\ineric.ins  sent  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan 
a  century  ago,  when  all  they  were  n.sking  of 
Europe  wa-s  to  be  left  alone  by  it  It  is  why 
They  now  have  virtually  no  choice  but  to 
re.sist  what  China  is  trying  to  do  No  one 
else  can  It  will  take  the  other  .Asians  at 
'.east  a  decade  to  summon  up  the  strength 
to  look  after  China  themselves  The  Brit- 
ish are  still  snarled  up  in  the  non-sequitur 
of  thinking  that  belonging  to  Europe  means 
not  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Russians  took  a  long  step  m  the  rii;hi  direc- 
tion at  Tashkent  this  year,  when  they  de- 
,'lared  their  Interest  In  the  stability  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent,  but  they  have  still  not 
been  able  to  bring  themselves  tu  say  out 
loud  that  China's  idea  of  universal  revolu- 
tion is  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  the  world. 
They  probably  will  in  the  end  But  mean- 
time tlie  Amri'cans.  and  the  Americins  alone, 
are  in  a  position  to  do  something  about  the 
problem-man  of  the  1960s  Mao  the  e\angel- 
ist,  with  his  hot  gospel  of  guerrilUi  lil>eratioii 
tucked  under  his  arm. 

None  of  this  Is  really  in  dispute  Mr  Wal- 
ter Lippmann,  the  most  persistent  and  in- 
telligent of  President  John.'i<jir.s  critics, 
a^ees  that  it  is  right  for  the  United  States 
uj  use  its  strength  to  establish  a  balance  of 
power  against  the  Chinese.  The  argument 
is  about  how  much  strength  will  be  needed, 
.aid  where  best  it  can  be  aijplied 

It  can  be  argued  that  in  the  end  the  whole 
business  of  restraining  Chinas  missionary 
/eal  may  turn  otit  to  be  much  easier  than  it 
looks  right  now.  China  is  a  \ery  pi>)r  coun- 
'ry  indeed  An  article  on  page  7'20  argues 
that  Its  chances  of  ever  beconung  a  rich  one. 
or  even  of  building  up  a  modestly  successful 
industry,  are  much  dimmer  than  most  peo- 
ple haVe  visually  assumed  II  China  does 
remain  a  p<X)r  country.  Its  hoiK-  ol  inspiring 
revolutions  all  around  the  world  will  be 
rationed  by  the  amount  of  help  it  can  ac- 
tually send  t(0  would-t)e  revolutionaries. 
And  that,  to  be  fair  to  Mao.  is  all  he  aims  to 
do  He  IS  not  an  expansionist  in  the  sense  of 
wanting  to  push  Chinas  own  territory  be- 
yond what  he  considers  it*  historic  Ijound- 
aries.  He  Just  wants  to  spread  the  good 
word — but  'out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  Ten 
years  hence,  if  China  is  still  too  poor  to  ex- 
port many  guns  and  many  mi.ssionanes,  Lin 
Piao's  thesis  about  'the  revoivition  of  our 
time  "  cotild  look  as  punctured  as  President 
Nasser  >  grandiose  alms  of  the  1950s  look 
now  This  is  the  optimistic  way  of  looking 
at  things.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  hop- 
ing that  the  worst  will  not  happen.  But  it 
is  not  a  basis  for  policy  You  look  so  stupid 
If  the  worst  does  come  Until  and  unless 
there  is  solid  evidence  that  China  does  not 
intend  to  do  what  Lin  Piao  says  it  wants  to 
do,  or  cannot  do  it,  the  only  safe  lussuniption 
for  the  Americans  or  anybtKly  else  to  make  is 
that  the  Chinese  mean  every  word  they  say. 
That  is  where  any  sober  .\pla  policy  starts 
from. 

That  is  where  it  starts  from  Did  it  really 
have  to  lead  to  what  is  happening  in*  Viet- 
nam? Mr.  Johnson's  critics  say  that  it  need 
not  have  done.  But  lately  it  hajs  looked  very 
much  as  If  some  of  the  steiun  has  been  going 
out  of  the  critics'  argument,s      TTiis  is  not 


because  they  like  this  singularly  beastly  war 
any  better  than  they  used  to.  Nobody  does. 
It  is  because.  If  one  leaves  aside  the  marxists 
and  the  honourable  pacifists,  a  good  many  of 
the  critics  are  finding  It  increasingly  hard 
to  disagree  with  the  basic  premise  of  Mr. 
Johnsons  policy — that  it  is  at  present 
.^merica's  Job  to  try  to  keep  China's  evange- 
lism under  control.  Having  accepted  that, 
they  then  find  It  Increasingly  hard  to  suggest 
any  positive  alternative  to  doing  it  in  Viet- 
nam. And  every  time  Mao  Tse-tung  does 
something  that  seems  to  Justify  everybotly  s 
worst  fears,  the  critics'  job  gets  that  mudi 
tougher 

Senator  Ft'LBHiCHT.  for  instance,  has  not 
taken  direct  issue  with  the  policy  for  Asi.i 
that  President  Johnson  spelled  out  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs  on  July  12th,  He  preferred 
to  argue  that  the  President  ought  to  have 
consulted  Congress  first.  It  is  an  argument 
that  would  have  carried  more  weight  if  Mr, 
Truman  had  consulted  Congress  before  de- 
ciding that  the  Americans  must  take  over  the 
Job  of  defending  Greece  and  Turkey — the 
"Truman  doctrine" — In  1947,  Mr,  Lippmann. 
for  his  part,  has  walked  Into  a  couple  of  trai)s. 
He  tried  to  argue  on  July  26th  that  there  is 
no  connection  between  the  guerrilla  war  m 
Vietnam  (  "one  small  corner  of  the  world") 
and  other  possible  guerrilla  wars  that  miKht 
follow  it  elsewhere.  But  Marshal  Lin  Piao 
saw  the  connection  all  right  for  China's  pur- 
poses in  the  article  on  "p>eople's  war"  that 
the  Peking  central  committee  has  Just 
commended: 

'The  people  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  see  ,  ,  .  that  what  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple can  do.  they  can  do  too." 

That  was  one  trap,  and  Mr.  Lii>pmann 
dropped  into  it.  The  other  Is  bigger  and 
deeper,  and  goes  right  down  to  the  funda- 
mental question  about  the  whole  war:  how 
can  you  defend  the  non-communist  parts  of 
Asia  unless  you  are  ready  to  fight  a  war  in 
Asia?  Mr.  Lippmann  says,  quite  rightly,  that 
with  tiie  single  exception  of  Korea  in  1950 
the  United  States  has  always  avoided  land 
wars  in  Asia  like  the  plague.  So  he  argues 
that  the  Americans  should  discharge  their 
responsibility  to  the  Asians  by  means  of  sea 
and  air  power  alone — which  means,  in  effect, 
by  air  power  deployed  from  aircraft  carriers 
and  from  islands  off  the  Asian  mainland. 
But  Mr.  Lippmann  himself  has  scathingly 
pointed  out  how  limited  the  uses  of  air  power 
have  been  in  Vietnam,  If  air  power  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  tipping  the  scales  in  a  war 
to  which  the  Americans  have  committed 
300,000  trrxjps,  how  on  earth  can  it  protect 
non-communist  Asia  all  by  Itself? 

Tlie  blunt  truth  is  that  this  is  now  an 
academic  argiunent,  China  has  nominated 
Vietnam  as  a  test-case  for  what  It  claims  to 
be  a  new  kind  of  war.  It  Is  a  land  war, 
fovight  by  relatively  small  formations  of  very 
brave  men  who  are  prepared  to  persist  for 
years  with  the  tactics  of  ambush  and  terror- 
ism until  the  other  side's  nerve  cracks. 
Those  who  believe  that  this  technique  of 
"p>eople's  war"  should  be  opposed,  because  its 
aim  Is  to  set  up  an  unacceptable  form  of 
society,  have  little  choice  but  to  fight  it  on 
its  own  terms:  that  Is,  by  a  land  wiu-.  It  is 
not  the  "right  war  in  the  right  place." 
Defensive  wars  seldom  are.  It  is  not  the 
sort  of  war  that  the  Americans  will  be  able 
to  bring  themselves  to  fight  time  and  time 
again  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  if  it 
comes  out  right  In  Vietnam,  It  will  with  luck 
not  have  to  be  fought  all  over  again  else- 
where. If  the  dissident  minority  in  South 
Vietnam  falls  to  take  power  by  force  of  arms. 
dissident  minorities  In  other  places  will  think 
twice  before  they  believe  Lin  Piao's  tip  that  - 
they  are  on  to  a  winner. 

But  If  the  technique  of  "people's  war" 
does  succeed  in  Vietnam,  the  past  week's 
events  in  Peking  will  take  on  a  new  light. 
Those  who  do  not  like  the  war  in  Vletn.om, 
but  equally  do  not  want  to  see  Mao  Ts^i-- 
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tung's  beliefs  sweeping  across  Asia  in  a  wave 
of  guerrilla  wars,  have  a  duty  to  ask  them- 
selves where  else  they  think  the  wave  can  be 
stopped,  Thailand?  But  the  non-com- 
munist Thais  are  not  going  to  call  for  help 
from  a  defeated  American  army,  and  In  any 
case  it  is  loglstlcally  much  harder  to  get  help 
into  Thailand  than  into  Vietnam,  Burma? 
Not  on  the  cards.  India,  then?  But  the 
irund  swerves  away  from  the  difficulty  of 
doing  anything  to  help  that  fragile  country 
If  the  guerrillas  once  get  to  work  in  West 
Bengal  or  Kerala  or  wherever. 

The  fighting  In  Vietnam,  It  Is  said,  could 
grow  into  the  third  world  war.  In  a  sense. 
It  already  is  the  third  world  war.  It  is  not 
by  the  Americans'  choice  that  this  has  be- 
come a  testing-ground  for  the  theories  of 
Mito  Tse-tung  and  Lin  Piao.  It  need  not 
have  been.  If  there  were  any  reasonable 
grounds  for  thinking  that  a  communist  vic- 
tory In  Vietnam  would  not  be  followed  by 
communist  bids  for  power  In  the  rest  of 
Asia— starting  In  Thailand,  and  moving  from 
there  toward  India — it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  stand  In  Vietnam.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  If  Lin  Plao  had  not  written 
what  he  has  written,  and  had  not  now  been 
given  Mao's  accolade  for  writing  It.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  if  Russia  were  able  to  assert 
its  authority  over  the  communists  of  south- 
east Asia  and  guarantee  that  a  stable  trtice 
line,  like  the  line  between  the  two  parts  of 
Germany,  could  be  drawn  along  the  Mekong 
between  a  communist  Indochina  and  a  non- 
crjmmunlst  Thailand.  If  either  of  those 
tilings  applied,  a  deal  could  be  done  in  Viet- 
nam tomorrow.  The  only  losers  would  be 
those  South  Vietnamese,  Buddhists  and 
Catholics  alike,  who  keep  on  telling  anyone 
who  will  listen  that  they  do  not  want  to  be 
ruled  by  communists.  It  would  be  a  cynical 
deal;  but  It  could  be  struck. 

The  deal  the  Americans  cannot  reasonably 
be  asked  to  strike  Is  one  that  threatens  to 
sell  the  pass  to  the  whole  of  southern  Asia, 
This  is  Mr,  Johnson's  enormous  problem.  It 
is  also  the  problem  of  those  who  criticise  his 
decision  to  take  America  into  the  war. 
Those  of  them — an  increasing  number— ^ho 
agree  that  America  has  a  responslbfllty 
towards  the  non-conununlst  nations  of  Asia 
cannot  dodge  the  queetlon  It  poses.  How 
else  can  you  suggest  holding  the  line,  if  not 
by  fighting  in  Vietnam? 


But  Just  as  most  Americans  did  begin  to 
tmderstand  and  support  Lincoln's  position 
by  1864,  I  believe  most  of  us  will  understand 
and  support  Johnson's  position  by  1968. 


A  Rabbi  Speaks  Oat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst 
argument  and  controversy,  it  was  as  re- 
freshing as  a  cool  breeze  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  to  hear  Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Sack 
of  my  Temple  Beth  Elohim  In  Brooklyn, 
on  Rosh  Hashana  eve,  express  support 
of  the  President's  policy  ii\  Vietnam- 
He  said; 

I  believe  that  President  Jol^on  is  right 
on  Vietnam  and  his  critics  wrong.  I  believe 
that  there  Is  a  close  parallel  between  Lin- 
coln's insistence  that  the  Union  mtist  be 
preserved  by  force  if  necessary  and  Johnson's 
insistence  that  law  and  order  must  be  pre- 
served in  today's  world,  by  force  if  necessary. 
The  New  York  mothers  then  couldn't  see 
sending  their  boys  so  far  from  home  to  keep 
South  Carolina  in  the  Union,  Just  as  Ameri- 
can mothers  don't  see  the  point  of  sending 
their  boys  half  way  round  the  world  to  keep 
the  peace  in  Vietnam. 


Operation  Welcome  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday.  September  28.  1966 

Mr,  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  East  Orange,  N.J.,  in 
the  11th  Congressional  District,  have 
inaugurated  a  project  that  should  be 
emulated  by  all  the  cities  and  hamlets  of 
the  Nation  when  their  sons  return  home 
from  service  in  Vietnam.  Tliis  praise- 
worthy Operation  'Welcome  Home  was 
initiated  by  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Mangan,  whose 
own  son  Dennis  is  sei-ving  with  the  26th 
Marines  in  Vietnam,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  City  Council  Chairman  Francis 
■W.  Craig  and  Ward  Councilman  Edward 
J.  Lynch. 

Operation  Welcome  Home  begins  with 
the  gift  of  a  permanent  wave  to  the  serv- 
iceman's mother  prior  to  his  arrival  and 
with  the  presentation  of  a  corsage  to  her 
when  he  does  reach  home.  On  his  second 
evening  at  home,  the  serviceman  and 
his  family  are  guests  for  dii\ner  at  a 
supperclub.  On  the  third  evening,  the 
family  may  relax  at  home  and  enjoy  a 
catered  dinner  from  a  local  delicatessen. 
In  addition,  the  serviceman  has  his  unl- 
fonns  cleaned  free,  is  given  his  portrait 
for  his  family,  and  is  furnished  a  1966 
Ford  for  his  personal  use  for  3  days. 

The  festivities  have  been  made  possi- 
ble through  the  generosity  of  the  follow- 
ing firms  of  East  Oi'ange: 

Topps  Hairdressers,  383  Main  Street,  East 
Orange, 

Cornfield  Cleaners,  127  Hoffman  Boulevard, 
East  Orange. 

Gardens  of  Paradise  (fiorlst),  383  Main 
Street,  East  Orange, 

Parts  In  The  Sky  Restaurant,  141  South 
Harrison  Street.  Bast  Orange. 

Charles  Anthony,  Photographer,  517  Main 
Street,  East  Orange. 

Shapow's  Delicatessen,  107  Potirth  Avenue, 
East  Orange. 

Bill  Klernan  (Bauer  &  Kleman  FordK  490 
Main  Street.  East  Orange. 

This  admirable  gesture  of  welcome  and 
support  has  already  spread  to  Verona, 
West  Orange,  and  South  Orange,  and  the 
sponsors  hope  to  see  it  extended  through- 
out the  coimty,  State,  and  Nation.  As 
the  East  Orange  Record  pointed  out  in 
an  excellent  editorial  "Welcome  Home 
GI  Joe  Localite"  in  its  issue  of  August  11, 
1966: 

T'ne  message  to  be  conveyed  through  the 
project  Is  to  show  that  a  city  and  Its  people 
remember,  care  and  appreciate  what  our  boys 
are  doing. 

This  editorial  together  with  two  ar- 
ticles from  the  Record  and  one  from  the 
program  follow  in  full.  In  paying  this 
richly  deserved  tribute  to  its  brave  sons, 
the  good  citizens  of  East  Orange  reflect 
credit  upon  themselves.  I  commend 
their  example  to  our  fellow  citizens 
everywhere,  and  I  hope  that  all  GI  Joes 


will  receive  this  type  of  homecoming  as 
an  expression  of  our  pride  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  material  follows: 
(Prom  the  East  Orsmge  (NJ.)   Record,  Aug. 
11.1966) 
Welcome  Home  GI  Joe  LocALm 

A  program  to  welcome  retarnlng  soldiers 
home  from  Viet  Nam  la  underway  in  the 
city.  Local  merchants  have  been  a.sked  to 
donate  a  little  of  their  time  and  services  to 
give  each  boy  a  'night  on  the  town  ",  so  to 
speak. 

The  message  to  be  conveyed  through  the 
project  is  to  show  that  a  city  and  Its  people 
remember,  care  and  appreciate  what  our  boys 
are  doing. 

There  are  those  who  agree  with  the  coun- 
try's Viet  Nam  stand:  there  are  those  who 
disagree.  The  point  Is  that.  In  either  case, 
our  boys  are  over  there  fighting.  It  Is  not 
too  much  to  ask  of  us  to  welcome  them  back 
with  a  little  fanfare. 

For  many  of  them  It  will  be  the  first  night 
of  relaxation  they  have  had  for  many 
montlis. 

The  idea  emanated  from  discussions  be- 
tween Edwin  Mangan.  past  president  of  the 
Fifth  Ward  Civic  Association.  Fifth  Ward 
Councilman  Edward  J.  Lynch  and  Council 
Chairman  Francis  T,  Craig.  The  first  wel- 
come was  last  week  for  Marine  Lance  Cpl. 
William  C,  Mango,  Jr.,  when  he  retttmed 
home  to  2  Whitman  place,  after  nearly  14 
months  in  Viet  Nam, 

Local  merchants  donated  their  time  and 
services  to  make  Mango's  rettirn  a  memora- 
ble one. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  worthwhile  practice 
can  continue.  Other  boys  will  be  returning. 
If  the  heartwarming  response  so  far  received 
from  merchants  and  local  residents  con- 
tinues, the  program  will  conlintie  to  be  a 
success  and  a  boost  to  the  morale  of  oiu: 
servicemen. 

Everyone  can  help.  In  order  to  contintie 
this  "welcome  home"  practice,  we  must  be 
alerted.  Anyone  who  receives  Information 
regarding  the  anticipated  return  of  a  local 
soldier  from  Viet  Nam,  Is  requested  to  infomi 
this  newspaper.  In  turn  we  will  contact  the 
necessary  persons  and  our  soldier  can  be 
assured  "of  an  entertaining  tUght  out. 

GI  Joe  Localite  continues  to  fight.  Give 
him  strength  by  showring  him  we  appreciate 
what  he  Is  doing.  People  of  the  city  are  al- 
ready seeing  to  it  that  this  need  is  fulfilled 
by  the  "welcome  home"  theme.  It  Is  impor- 
tant— the  next  GI  Joe  may  be  yottr  son  or 
brother  or  husband. 

[From  the  East  Orange  (N.J.)  Record,  Aug  4. 
1966) 

RETtTlNING     MARrNE     Is      WELCOMED     HOME — 

Officials   Meet   CrrTwmE   IrrrcREST 

Marine  Lance  Cpl.  William  C,  Mango,  Jr. 
is  home  from  Viet  Nam,  after  nearly  14 
months  in  the  war-ravaged  country.  People 
remembered  to  welcome  him  last  Monday  at 
a  celebration  when  filends,  relatives  and 
officials  gathered  at  his  home  at  2  Whitman 
place. 

Mango,  21,  is  the  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam C.  Mango.  The  Idea  for  the  "welcome 
home"  began  with  Edwin  Mangan,  74  New- 
field  street,  a  past  president  of  the  Fifth 
Ward  Civic  Association,  His  son,  who  Is  a 
friend  of  Mango,  recently  left  for  Viet  Nam. 
This  prompted  Mangan  to  suggest  to  Fifth 
Ward  Councilman  Edward  J.  Lynch  that  he 
give  his  personal  greetings  upon  Mango's  re- 
turn. 

And  so  the  Idea  snow-balled.  When  Lynch 
spoke  with  Council  Chairman  Francis  T. 
Craig,  it  was  decided  to  extend  to  others  an 
idea  which  began  with  just  two  local  mer- 
chants, a  fioral  shop  and  a  delicatessen. 

Discussions  between  Mangran,  Lynch  and 
Craig  from  an  idea  which  originally  included 
Just  the  fifth  ward,  extended  to  the  city. 
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A  corsage  was  preeented  to  Mango's  mother 
from  the  Gardens  ol  Paradise  Floral  Shop. 
wltli  Ma{>le's  Flowers  Inc  offering  their  serv- 
Icea.  The  Charles  Anthony  Studio  has 
agreed  to  provide  photographs  of  the  events. 
as  well  as  dry  cleaning  services  offered  by 
A.  Comfeld  &  Co.  Inc  .  Cleaners  &  Dyers 

Tuesday  night  the  Mango  family  was 
treated  to  a  dinner  at  Parls-ln-the-Sky. 
Hotel  Suburban  with  Shapow  s  Delicatessen 
all  ready  to  cater  a  family  dinner  in  the 
Uango  home,  probably  this  week. 

According  to  Lynch,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  "city-wide  wel- 
come for  our  servicemen  returning  from 
Viet  Nam  to  show  the  city  s  appreciation  for 
their  services." 

He  added  that  the  response  so  f.ir  had 
been  very  good  and  it  is  hoped  that  movie 
passes,  the  loan  of  a  car  for  a  specified  time 
and  other  services  will  be  offered. 

MERBT    CHRISTM.\S 

An  added  sixrprlse  met  Mango  in  the  form 
of  a  post-Christmas  celebration.  Monday 
night,  amid  the  gathered  crowd  In  the  Mango 
home,  centered  in  the  middle  of  a  room. 
glowed  a  gaily -decorated  Christmas  tree, 
with  the  usual  presents  tinderneath  it 

In  Mango's  letters  to  home  he  mentioned 
that  the  thing  he  missed  most  was  a  Christ- 
mas celebration  with  all  the  trimnalngs. 
Mango  had  his  Christmas — in  July 

Cpl.  Mango  and  his  younger  brother  Car- 
men, who  Is  also  In  the  Marines,  made  news 
when  they  met  each  other  in  'V'let  Nam.  April 
27,  after  being  separated  for  nearly  17 
months.  'WilUam  had  been  stationed  In  Da 
Nang  for  11  months  when  Carmen  was  sent 
over. 

William  will  leave  September  3  for 
Quantlco,  Virginia. 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N  J  i  E-.ening  News, 

Aug.  2.  19661 

Bettcx  Late  Than — M.^rine  M.-.p.it.s 

Christmas  fn  Jtri,Y 

Marine  Lance  Cpl.  William  C.  Mango,  Jr..  of 
East  Orange  spent  last  night  celebrating 
Christmas  with  his  family,  a  host  of  relatives 
and  neighbors,  two  city  councilmen  and  a 
ward  leader  Interested  in  giving  Viet  Nam 
servicemen  a  welcome  home. 

Mango,  ai-year-old  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
WllUam  C.  Mango  of  2  Whitman  Place,  re- 
turned Sunday  after  nearly  14  months  in 
Viet  Nam  for  a  30-day  leave.  When  hl.^ 
father  wrote  him  last  Christmas  he  told  his 
son  the  family  would  save  Christmas  for  his 
return,  and  sure  enough,  the  living  room  last 
night  had  a  decorated  tree. 

The  corsage  given  his  mother  was  donated 
by  a  city  florist  and  was  a  small  start  for 
'What  city  officials  hope  will  become  a  city- 
wtde  Interest  In  giving  returning  Viet  Nam 
veterans  a  "night  on  the  town"  Tonight. 
his  family  will  be  treated  to  dinner  at  Psrls- 
In-tbe-Sky  In  the  Hotel  Suburban  On  order 
Is  a  catered  dinner  from  a  local  delicatessen. 

The  Idea  for  a  welcome  came  from  Edwin 
Mangan,  past  president  of  the  5th  Ward 
CJvlc  Association,  whose  own  son  recently 
left  for  Viet  Nam. 

mtA    TOOK    HOLD  I 

Mangan.  thinking  it  would  be  nice  if  some- 
one Other  than  the  family  did  something  for 
returning  veterans,  suggested  that  Ward 
Councilman  Edward  J.  Lynch  offer  personal 
greetings.  Lynch.  In  turn,  talked  It  over 
with  Council  Chairman  Prank  T.  Craig. 

It  started.  Lynch  said,  with  a  few  people 
In  the  ward — a  florist  and  delicatessen — but. 
In  talking  it  over  with  Craig,  it  was  decided 
to  get  other  people  interested  in  making  it 
a  general  city  concern. 

"The  response  in  Just  a  24-hour  period  has 
been  great,"  Lynch  said.  'We're  hoping  to 
get  other  things  for  the  servicemen,  maybe 
movie  passes,  possibly  a  car  rental." 

Cpl.  Mango,  who  has  a  younger  brother  still 
In  Viet  Nam  with  the  Marines,  leaves  Sept  3 
for  Quantlco,  Va. 


I  From  the  Ka.s.x,  Orange  (N.J  )   Record    Sept. 

1,  19661 

Two  Servicemen  Receive  'WricuME 

T-Ao  more  .servicemen  have  be<>n  "Welcomed 
Home'  by  the  city.  Petty  Officer  Robert 
O'Nell.  304  Tremont  avenue,  rcnirned  home 
recenily  from  a  four  year  term  In  the  Navy. 
He  served  aboard  a  destroyer  for  two  toiir.s 
of  Viet  Nain 

Besides  being  the  gue.st  of  honor  at  a  cele- 
bration given  by  his  family  two  weeks  ago. 
according  to  Councilman  FYedenck  N  Fierro 
who  attended  the  fete,  O'Neil  w.i--  hoiioreti  by 
the  city  last  Thursday. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  the  young 
man  and  his  family  were  the  guests  of  the 
Hotel  Suburban,  Paris-in-the-Sky. 

Mr.s.  ONeil  received  a  beauty  salon  certi- 
ficate at  Topps  Hair  Styling  and  a  portrait 
certificate  was  awarded  to  the  f.amily  by  the 
Charles  Anthony  Studio. 

Bauer  and  Kieran  Ford  have  also  promised 
the  loan  of  a  brand  new  car  for  tlie  weekend 
to  each  returning  serviceman. 

When  Joseph  Mirabella  ol  147  Halsted 
.street  returned  home  the  previou.s  week  from 
a  IS-month  duty  in  Viet  Nam  lie  receded 
the  same  treatment  Including  the  dinner  and 
the  loan  of  a  new  car. 

It  seems  as  though  more  gift,ii  will  be  left 
for  other  returning  servicemen  bec.iuse  the 
Mirabella.-i  had  to  refuse  the  hair  styling  cer- 
tificate. The  soldier's  mother  Is  a  beautician 
herself. 

The  practice  of  welcoming  the  boys  home 
from  Viet  Nam  began  with  Edwin  Mangan. 
74  Newfleld  street,  a  p.ast  pres;dc!it  of  the 
Fifth  Ward  Civic  Association  :us  well  as 
Councilitian  Edwajd  J  Lynch  o.'  the  Fifth 
Ward  and  Council  Chairman  Prancus  T  Craig. 

The  idea  cavight  the  attention  of  local 
merchants  and  has  been  followed  sitice  the 
beginning  of  last  month. 

Anyone  who  has  knowledge  of  a  returning 
serviceman  from  Viet  Nam  is  .•\.<-ked  to  con- 
tact this  newspaper  so  that  he  may  be  "Wel- 
comed Home"  In  a  clty-wide  fashion. 


Faith  and  the  Future 


Good  Neighbors 


EXTENSION  OF  REM. ARKS 

OK 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Baltimore  News  American,  one  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  comments  briefly 
but  appropriately  on  the  visit  of  our 
friends  from  the  Philippines,  President 
and  Mrs.  Marcos, 

President  Johnson's  warm  welcome  re- 
flects the  gratitude  of  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans to  the  Filipino  people  and  their 
leaders,  the  newspaper  says  in  an  edi- 
torial. 

It  adds  that  their  cooperation  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  the  Far  East  is 
and  has  been  invaluable. 

I  offer  the  editorial  for  the  Record: 
Good  Neighbohs 

Filipino  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Imelda.  are  paying  a  15- 
day  visit  to  the  United  States  The  warmth 
of  the  greeting  extended  by  President  John- 
son reflects  the  good  wishes  and  gratitude  of 
all  thoughtful  Americans  to  the  Filipino 
people  and  their  leaders.  Their  friendship 
and  cooperation  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
in  the  Par  East  is  and  has  been  invaluable. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTFNGER 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE,-^ 

Wednesday,  September  28.  1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of 
us  in  his  own  way  calls  upon  his  faith 
to  aid  and  assist  him  in  his  work,  or  to 
comfort  him  in  trial.  With  all  the  con- 
troversy recently  over  the  application 
of  the  religious  values  and  belief. s  of  the 
past  to  the  present  day. 

Rabbi  Martin  M.  Weitz,  director  of  re- 
ligious affairs  at  Cedar  Knolls  and  Lin- 
den Hill  Schools  in  Hawthorne,  N.Y,.  has 
raised  the  question  "Has  Modem  Faith 
a  Future?" 

This  address  was  given  at  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity in  Lincoln  University,  Pa.,  and  I 
commend  Rabbi  Weltz'  remarks  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  consideration : 
H.^s  Modern  FAtTH  A  FX^tihi;  ' 
I.  Introduction 

In  this  witness  year  of  the  Atomir  .^i;i\ 
,is  thousands  stand  in  silent  meditation  aiKi 
in  the  quest  of  learning,  in  hundred.^  of  cfil- 
leges  and  universities,  they  all  ask  what  faith 
may  they  have  in  the  Atomic  Age.  how  may 
they  look  skyward  and  Inward  and  have  fan'n 
in  themselves  when  they  see  the  tragic  power 
loosened  by  the  genii  from  the  corked  bottle 
tliat  has  been  recovered  from  the  reservoirs 
of  Nature  and  Hung  with  such  fury  on  the 
distant  Isles  far  from  home.  How  may  they 
find  not  only  the  meaning  of  life  but  mean- 
ing In  life  so  that  they  may  have  faith  not 
only  In  the  atom  but  in  the  age  of  the  atom. 
One  might  say  that  in  the  transition  from 
"Adam"  to  "Atom"  is  the  perspective  and 
the  view  of  our  "Lost  Horizon,"  .  .  .  Religion 
may  help  us  as  never  before  In  finding  the 
meaning  in  our  lives,  and  In  our  world,  for 
we  would  interpret  "Religion"  not  as  an  in- 
surance policy  aganlst  Hell  fire,  nor  the  next 
mans'  suf)erstltlon,  nor  the  eternal  "bed- 
time story  with  which  Mother  Nature  puts 
the  race  of  man  to  sleep,"  but  "the  dynamics 
of  social  ethics,"  or,  as  we  prefer  it  from  the 
Latin:  "Rellgio" — to  help  bind  man  to  a 
quest  for  values  so  that  they  be  "as  loi'y 
as  the  love  of  I>elty  and  yet  as  ample  as  the 
needs  of  humanity." 

n.    A    BILL    OF    INDICTMENTS 

In  order  to  take  Inventory  of  the  .spirii  in 
the  spirit  of  inventory  we  must  need  draw 
a  bill  of  Indictment  against  existing  religion 
as  an  institution,  and  not  necessarily  as  a 
faith,  so  that  it  be  adequate  for  the  Atomic 
Age: 

a.  For  one  thing  religion  as  an  institu- 
tion has  failed  to  muster  the  full  conscience 
of  man — thrice  In  our  own  generation,  when 
it  was  possible  to  do  so  before  the  surgery 
of  war  was  necessary. 

b.  Religion  as  an  Institution  has  been  far 
more  Interested  in  rifes  than  right!:,  in  the 
sacerdotal  rather  than  the  spiritual,  in  build- 
ings rather  than  In  beings. 

c.  Religion  has  been  far  more  concerned 
with  the  outward  appearances  than  inner 
motivation,  in  the  formalism  rather  than 
the  faith  of  Its  values,  in  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder  rather  than  a  heartbeat  that  w.us 
shared. 

d.  Business  In  times  past  has  condemned 
religion  because  religion  did  not  condemn 
business  at  Its  worst. 

e.  Religion  as  an  Institution  has  been  in- 
terested far  too  much  in  denominationalisni 
rather  than  unlversallsm  whereby  only  the 
dedicated  may  reach  the  great  goal  of  faith 
at  its  ablest  and  bravest,  which  was  inter- 
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preted   by   a  p)oet  who  said:   "Religions  are 
many  but  religion  truly  Is  one." 

nl.    PAST      CONTRIBUTIONS      WHEREBY      BELIGION 
GRACED    THE    HUMAN    RACK 

a.  Since  if  we  onjy  draw  a  bill  of  Indict- 
ment, we  would  be  like  the  ancient  Greeks 
who  know  "how  to  define  their  virtues  with 
zeal  but  who  defiled  them  with  zest."  In  all 
fairness  we  ask.  so  that  we  may  know  faith 
in  the  Atomic  Age,  "What  did  religion  give 
until  our  age  that  was  sound  in  intent  and 
content?" 

b.  For  one  thing,  religion  lifted  the  level 
of  learning  In  the  life  and  labor  of  the  world 
when  It  took  the  facts  of  nature  and  clari- 
fied them  with  faith  in  human  nature,  when 
it  distilled  Information  into  Inspiration. 
Prom  the  earliest  of  shrines,  whether  the 
Oracles  at  Delphi,  or  the  Pagodas  of  China, 
or  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  through  the 
monasteries  of  medieval  days  on  to  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  our  own  time,  religion  taught  In- 
formation so  that  It  sought  to  transmute  It 
into  Inspiration.  It  was  responsible  for  the 
earliest  efforts  In  learning,  even  though  It 
was  necessary  to  slough  off  much  of  it  and 
refine  It  for  later  values,  for  from  Alchemy 
came  Chemistry,  and  Astrology  became  As- 
tronomy. Even  in  America,  from  the  days  of 
Harvard  and  Yale  to  our  own  days,  of  Prince- 
ton. Lincoln,  Rutgers,  or  as  an  example  of 
the  City  of  Chicago,  It  would  give  us  a  Uni- 
versity under  Baptist  origin,  a  Northwestern 
under  Methodist  auspices  and  a  Loyola  Uni- 
versity under  Catholic  foundations,  multi- 
plied by  the  thousands  of  colleges  through- 
out America,  all  under  religious  genesis, 
until  the  Land  Grant  creation  of  our  State 
Universities.  All.  therefore,  are  originally 
Religion's  contribution  to  learning. 

c.  Religion  has  likewise  graced  the  human 
race  with  Art  in  all  its  manifold  forms  and 
colors.  The  first  time  a  door  swung  open  was 
possibly  In  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  to  filter 
the  light  from  Slrlus  for  life  and  light  on 
the  mummies.  Every  time  we  look  at  a  col- 
umn before  a  public  building  It  is  but  a 
grandchild  far-distant  from  the  crude  mono- 
liths of  Stonehenge  which  were  stepping- 
stones  to  the  Divine,  as  It  were.  Every  time 
we  look  at  a  painting  In  a  frame  It  Is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  frescoes  and  murals  which 
adorned  ancient  temples,  now  abbreviated 
for  modern  vise.  A  mere  reference  to  the 
music  of  the  world,  whether  an  Elijah,  a 
Judas  Maccabeus,  the  Greek  Euripides,  St. 
Ambrose  or  Gregory  the  Great  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Dunstable,  Byrd  and  other  Tudor  clas- 
sics, folksongs,  madrigals,  hymns  and  great 
oratorios,  the  master  songs  are  not  only  great 
music  but  great  religion.  For  It  is  possible 
that  under  the  influence  of  early  primitive 
religion  man  took  his  bow  and  arrow,  caught 
the  echo  of  the  sound,  added  another  string 
or  two,  and  thereby  invented  a  harp  or  lyre. 
As  music  is  liquid  potery,  so  architecture  is 
frozen  poetry.  What  better  settings  has  re- 
ligion than,  wedded  with  an  appeal  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  ear.  Religion  gives  the  world  the 
Hellenic  eye  gift  of  the  holiness  of  beauty, 
and  the  Hebraic  ear  gift  of  beauty,  of 
holines?  A  mere  reminder  of  Durer's  "I»ray- 
Ing  Hands"  and  its  translation  into  Rodin's 
fifty-seven  or  more  varieties  of  artistry  and 
elements  in  the  htiman  hand  via  sculpture, 
make  us  conscious  of  the  artistry* of  faith 
even  in  the  poetry  of  gestures,  and  remind 
us,  as  does  the  Talmud,  that  "Man  cometh 
Into  the  world  with  clenched  fists  but  leaveth 
it  with  outstretched  hands  and  open  palms." 

d.  Religion,  even  more  so,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  lifting  the  moral  standards  of  the 
htunan  race.  It  Is  a  striking  thought  that 
In  the  Sixth  pre-Christian  Century  there 
were  no  less  than  six  great  religious  thinkers 
who.  Independent  of  each  other  and  far  away 
from  one  another,  nevertheless  taught  the 
same  goal  of  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would 
be  done  by," — from  China  to  Greece.  Reli- 
gion thus  has  helped  man  leam  standards 
for    behavior,    ethics,    for   cooperation    and 


meaning  for  living.  This  Is  typified  In  the 
lyrical  outburst  of  our  great  American  poet 
Markham,  when  he  Illustrates  this  as  he 
sings  with  a  smile: 

"The  Crest  and  crown  of  all  good 
Life's  final  star  in  Brotherhood. 
Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men 
Star-led  to  build  the  world  again. 
To  this  event  the  ages  ran. 
Make  way  for  Brotherhood,  make  way  for 
man." 

IV,    CURRENT    CHALLENGES    TO    AND    FROM    RELI- 
GION     FOR      FAITH      IN      THE      ATOMIC      ACK 

a.  Religion  cannot  be  content  to  rest  on 
laurels  of  the  past.  What  can  religion  do 
today  for  tomorrow,  in  terms  of  Atomic  Age. 
so  that  its  challenges  for  the  age  will  yield 
a  harvest  of  meaning  for  the  present  equal, 
perhaps.  In  stature  to  gifts  of  the  past  and 
adding  to  them  so  there  be  no  detracting 
from  them? 

b  For  one  thing,  religion  must  make  more 
meaningful  and  challengeful  the  life  of  the 
Individual.  This  it  can  do  by  eliminating 
fear  from  the  legacy  of  religion,  by  removing 
inferiority  from  the  life  of  man,  by  evapo- 
rating the  conflicts  of  guilt  which  it  helped 
fasten  on  the  conscience  of  man  in  the  earlier 
centuries.  All  of  our  fugitive  emotions  wear 
halos.  Unfortunately,  fears  and  sorrows 
which  we  thought  had  drowned  in  the  sea  of 
the  unconscious,  too  often  learn  how  to 
swim!  To  do  all  this  for  the  individual,  re- 
ligion needs  an  alliance  with  psychiatry  to 
liberate  man  from  his  inner  fears  as  well  as 
his  outer  circumstances,  so  that  he  obtain  a 
haven  of  relief  via  the  four  wishes  explained 
by  our  psychologist  and  psychiatrist: 

1.  The  desire  for  new  experience  which  we 
call  adventure: 

2.  The  desire  for  appreciation  which  we 
call  recognition: 

3.  The  desire  for  response  which  we  would 
prompt  not  only  in  our  Immediate  family 
but  our  magic  circle  of  friends;  and 

4.  The  desire  for  security  whereby  we  do 
the  things  we  like  and  like  the  things  we  do, 
earning  a  living  and  learning  a  life. 

c.  Even  as  religion  for  the  Atomic  Age  can 
help  the  individual,  so  it  may  safeguard  the 
family  even  In  this  era  of  turmoil  when 
divorces  almost  are  apace  with  marriages, 
when  crowded  housing  limits  freedom,  and 
when  prices  destroy  living  standards.  In 
order  to  have  the  family  survive  and  revive 
with  meaning  for  the  Atomic  Age,  religion 
may  aid  the  family  by  stabilizing  it  on  new 
terms  even  on  old  values;  by  helping  form 
institutions  for  marriage  counseling  In  our 
colleges,  and  even  in  the  high  schools;  by 
advocating  single  standards  of  morality  for 
men  and  women;  by  laboring  for  uniform 
divorce  laws  throughout  the  country;  by  ad- 
vocating Joint  bank-aocounts  for  husbands 
and  wives,  so  that  the  wife  does  not  get  a 
handout  weekly,  nor  that  she  be  bundled 
down  with  a  baby  when  she  does  not  desire 
It;  by  making  decisions  for  vacation  plans 
and  similar  shared  experiences,  and  in  all 
other  matters,  so  that  the  family  be  a  pre- 
serving force  not  only  for  morality  but  for 
faith  itself  In  life  for  the  Atomic  Age.  Thus 
marriage  would  not  be  merely  a  biologic  mat- 
ing, or  a  psychologic  accommodation,  or  an 
economic  partnership,  but  even  more  a  re- 
lationship through  life  as  well  as  for  life, 
sanctioned  by  the  state  and  sanctified  by 
religion.  Is  it  not  strange  that  religion 
could  find  no  finer  phraseology  to  beautify 
man's  most  slg^nificant  quest  than  use  family 
termlnolognr.  so  that  we  hear  the  family  sing- 
ing even  through  such  phrases  as  "Father- 
hood of  God"  and  "Brotherhood  of  man"? 

d.  Religion  can  help  the  Atomic  Age  in 
America  by  reinterpreting  the  American 
Dream  from  the  Melting  Pot,  where  all  are 
molten  together  to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator, to  that  of  the  Symphony  where 
each  people,  as  well  as  each  person,  plays  his 
own  Instrument  and  adds  his  own  tune  to 


the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Humanity. 
We  might  say  that  America  Is  a  giant  mag- 
net to  which  are  threaded  the  finest  filings 
of  the  world — over  thirty  millions  in  a  cen- 
tury! God  built  Him  a  continent  of  glory, 
filled  it  with  treasures  untold,  studded  it 
with  long-winding  streams,  traced  it  with 
thundering  hills,  and  carpeted  it  with  soft 
rolling  prairies.  He  then  called  unto  a  thou- 
sand people  and  each  came  bearing  a  gift 
and  a  hope.  This  gift  and  hope  is  not 
merely  the  dead  masonry  of  a  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, but  the  living  light  to  the  homeless 
and  hopeless  who  still  look  to  America  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  and  who  might  add  their 
notes  to  the  ever  growing  symphony  and 
their  tunes  to  the  greatness  of  the  harmony 
called  America. 

e.  Religion  for  the  Atomic  Age  can  have 
us  look  beyond  oceans  that  bound  our  con- 
tinent even  as  In  the  last  century  It  aided 
us  to  look  beyond  the  rivers  that  bound  our 
neighboring  states,  for  as  we  "look  beyond 
the  hills"  we  learn  that  the  goal  of  the  last 
century  was  Independence  but  the  goal  of 
the  cotnmon  century  for  the  common  man 
must  be  inter-dependence.  Religion  can  give 
us  faith  In  the  Atomic  Age  because  it  must, 
even  as  the  prophet  said  long  ago:  "Come 
now.  let  us  reason  together."  This  we  must 
do  through  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tions, through  common  universal  efforts  for 
the  raising  of  standards  of  living  everywhere, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  Increasing  the 
respect  for  life,  whether  it  be  our  own  TVA 
with  national  sanction  but  with  local  plan- 
ning to  a  degree,  or  whether  it  be  the  JVA. 
Jordan  Valley  Authority  or  NVA— Nile  Val- 
ley— or  EVA — Euphrates  Valley  in  the  Near 
East  alone,  or  the  Meking  Valley  in  South- 
east Asia.  History,  Astronomy,  Biology  and 
Comparative  Religions  all  teach  us  that  man 
Is  but  In  the  noonday  of  his  existence;  that 
he  has  far  more  survival  safety  In  coojjera- 
tion  than  in  confiict,  and  that  even  though 
he  may  have  a  short-range  pessimism  he  may 
live  on  terms  with  the  atom  and  with  faith 
In  the  Age  of  the  Atom,  with  a  long-range 
optimism  "as  lofty  as  the  love  of  Deity  and 
as  ample  as  the  needs  of  humanity." 

A    SUMMARY    OF    IT    ALL    MIGHT    BE   AN    ANCIENT 
PARABLE    FOR    MODERN    MAN 

"I  came  unto  the  moxmtalna  and  saw  a 
wild  beast;  as  I  came  closer.  Behold,  It  was 
a  human  being;  as  I  came  still  closer,  lo  and 
behold,  it  was  none  other  than  my  own 
Brother.  .  .  ." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27. 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  series  of 
articles  which  are  currently  running  in 
the  New  York  Times  describe  in  depth 
the  suffocating  problem  of  air  pollution 
in  this  country.  The  second  of  these 
articles,  "Apathy  Balking  Clean  Air 
Drive,"  was  written  by  Gladwin  Hill. 

The   article,   which   appeared   in   the 
New  York  Times  on  September  27,  1966, 
follows : 
Apathy   Balking  Clean   Air  Drive — PoLm- 

ciANs  Cool  to  Program  in  Face  of  Public 

Inertia 

(By  Gladwyn  HIU) 

Los  Angeles. — In  a  large  city  In  the  Middle 
West  a  few  weeks  back,  a  nationally  respect- 
ed air  pollution  offlclal  concluded  a  disquisi- 
tion of  the  nation's  mounting  smog  prob- 
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lem  by  abruptly  sweeping  aside  his  sllderule, 
charts  and  tabulations  and  exclaiming: 

'That's  the  official  story.  Now  do  you  want 
to  hear  the  truth? 

"The  truth  U  that  the  critical  Ingredient 
In  smog  simply  Is  politics.  By  that  I  mean 
people  and  their  Instruments  of  government, 
and  their  attitudes  about  a  community  prob- 
lem. 

"We  know  how  to  cure  smog.  It's  not  un- 
duly difficult  or  expensive.  The  problem  Is 
getting  the  people  In  the  community  to  sup- 
port a  cleanup  program. 

•The  most  Important  part  of  a  program 
la  not  technical  expertise.  It's  having  a 
wheeler-dealer  who  can  put  It  across  with 
the  political  eatablishment  In  a  community. 
We've  been  long  on  engineering  and  short  of 
wheeler-dealers.  That's  why  our  air  is  a 
mess." 

The  "mess"  consists  of  a  dally  load  of  some 
380.000  tons  of  gaseous  wastes  that  pour  into 
the  nation's  atmosphere  and  collect  In  palls 
of  murk  over  some  7.300  communities.  As 
population,  urbanization,  power  genera- 
tion and  Industry  Inexorably  Increase,  so 
will  the  mess. 

The  official's  observations  are  set  forth  here 
because  they  are  authoritative  in  themselves, 
and  because  they  reflect  the  virtually  unan- 
imous sentiments  of  the  scores  of  Federal, 
state  and  local  pollution  officials  who  were 
Interviewed  in  several  months'  research. 

"Politically."  the  candid  official  contin- 
ued, "air  pollution  Is  a  far  tougher  can  of 
worms  than  water  p>ollutlon.  With  water 
pollution,  the  blame  goes  mainly  to  col- 
lective sources — municlpyalltles  and  Indus- 
trlea — and  cleanup  costs  fall  on  them. 

"A  lot  of  air  pollution  goes  back  to  Indi- 
viduals— their  cars,  their  furnaces,  their  in- 
cinerators. When  a  cleanup  program  threat- 
ens to  hit  them  directly,  and  change  the  way 
they're  doing  things,  and  cost  a  little  bit, 
they  back  off. 

"And  If  the  pressure  isn't  there,  the  poli- 
tician Isn't  going  to  do  anything.  He  can 
think  of  26  other  ways  of  spending  public 
money  that  will  be  more  popular." 

Consequently,  of  the  7.300  conamunltles 
with  air  pollution,  only  130  have  control 
programs,  and  the  Air  Pollution  Division  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  ap- 
praises only  about  90  of  these  as  substantial. 
Furthermore,  in  1965,  fewer  than  20  came 
close  to  the  per  capita  expenditure  rate  of 
36  cents  that  Federal  officials  consider  a 
minimum  for  an  adequate  community  pro- 
gram. This  reckoning  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  about  70  percent  of  a  budget  goes  for 
personnel,  and  the  larger  the  population  in- 
volved, the  bigger  the  supervisory,  engineer- 
ing, inspection  and  enforcement  staff  that 
Is  needed. 

The  highest  expenditure  rate  in  the  coun- 
try in  l»6d  was  the  83.3  cents  that  Cook 
County,  m..  spent  on  iu  180.000  persons  liv- 
ing outside  Chicago..  New  York  City's  per 
capita  rate  was  15.7  oente. 

"In  cities  under  200.000,"  the  official  con- 
tinued, "it's  very  difficult  to  promote  the 
money  you  need  for  an  adequate  staff. 

"In  cities  under  100.000,  you  get  into  an 
tndustrlal-power  situation :  one  or  two  com- 
panies dominate  the  community  and  nobody 
Is  going  to  pass  any  laws  to  cause  trouble 
iot  industry — unless  you  happen  to  run  Into 
an  especially  enlightened  company." 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that 
133  million  tons  of  contaminants  pour  into 
the  atmosphere  every  year.  Industry,  in- 
ducing power  generation,  is  the  major  source 
of  the  gross  contaminants.  (Automobiles 
produce  more  gases,  but  a  lot  of  that  is  car- 
bon monoxide,  which  is  Innocuous  unless  it 
becomes  too  concentrated.) 

There  are  some  300,000  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  country.  If  only  two-thirds  of 
them  emit  fumes,  it  still  amounts  to  one 
plant  for  every  1,000  people.  More  than  500 
ooQununltiea  have  chemical  plants.  There 
are  300  oil  refineries. 


For  generations,  indu.stry  escaped  regula- 
tion because  its  effluvia  were  considered  an 
unavoidable  roncomitant  of  productivity  and 
prosperity.  Recent  experience  hiis  proved 
this  technically  incorrect  and  ethically  shaky. 
The  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, in  us  big  report  last  November  on  "Be- 
storing  the  Quality  of  Our  Environment," 
set  forth  as  a  prime  principle: 

"The  responsibility  of  each  polluter  for 
all  forms  of  damage  caused  by  his  pollution 
should  be  etTectively  recognued  and  gener- 
ally accepted.  There  should  be  no  right' 
to  pollute." 

Such  major  segment.s  of  industry — and 
major  sources  of  pollution — as  the  oil,  chem- 
ical, power  and  steel  industries  are  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  ou  pollution 
controls. 

The  electric  power  industry  says  it  has 
spent  $750-miUion.  and  the  oil  industry  says 
it  has  spent  $250-milU('n  Ju=t  in  the  last  10 
years.  The  chemical  industry  reports  It  Is 
spending  .$43  million  a  ytwr  to  operate  smog 
control  equipment  that  has  cost  $250-mUUon. 
The  steel  companies  in  Chicago  have  joined 
in  a  program  that  will  cost  upward  of  $30- 
million  in  the  next  five  years  to  reduce  their 
dischivrge  of  soot.  Every  week  Industry  buys 
more  than  $1 -million  of  equipment  to  re- 
move obno.xioiis  chemici^ls  from  industrial 
waste  gases. 

But,  pollution  officials  point  out,  such 
sums  are  not  inordinately  large  In  the  eco- 
nomics of  industry— the  nation's  newest  oil 
refinery,  fur  insUince,  will  cost  $100-milllon. 
Neither,  officials  s.iy.  da  the  sums  neces- 
sarily bear  a  relationship  to  the  size  of  the 
ever-growinc  problem.  Fifteen  years  hence 
twice  as  much  electricity  will  have  to  be 
generated  ius  now:  the  burning  of  oil  Is  ex- 
pected U)  triple,  and  the  burning  of  coal  and  ^ 
natural  gas  to  double. 

Fume-l>elching  plants  can  still  be  found 
in  most  cities,  and  fume  abatement  has 
tended  to  vary  directly  with  the  strictness  of 
local  enforcement.  Contentions  are  some- 
times nuide  that  pollution  controls  are  tech- 
nically or  economlciiliy  Impossible — al- 
though Federal  experts  say  that  proper  con- 
trol equipment  averages  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  an  Industri.U  facility. 

Some  Industrial  circles  are  expounding  the 
"classification"  system  that  they  pushed  for 
water  fxjllutlon — the  concept  that  different 
degrees  of  cleanliness,  or  dirtiness,  are  accept- 
able. 

The  latest  Idea  along  this  line  Is  that  the 
skies  can  be  used  for  Industrial  waste  on  a 
"push  button"  system.  Under  this.  Indus- 
tries would  disch:irgp  fumes  when  winds 
seemed  likely  to  blow  them  away,  but  would 
stop  on  signal  when  weather  conditions 
threatened  to  change. 

Air  pollution  officials  are  skeptical  about 
this.  They  say  that,  if  an  Industry  has 
proper  pollution  c<jntrol  equipment  for 
periods  of  adverse  weather,  it  might  as  well 
operate  the  equipment  all  the  time. 

They  also  say  the  plan  would  put  control 
agencies  In  an  impossible  position,  where 
they  would  be  constantly  accu.sed  of  pushing 
the  "stop"  button  unnecessarily. 

There  Is  a  familiar  pattern,  when  a  com- 
munity mounts  a  pr.>jram  to  control  air 
pollution,  or  industry  representatives  moving 
into  a  dominant  role  and  slowing  reforms. 

"There  are  two  main  ways  of  doing  this." 
the  Middle  West  official  said.  "One  Is  to  go  all 
out  for  an  Impressive  technical  program,  but 
give  It  no  authority.  The  other  Ls  to  give  It 
impresf-ive   authority,   but   no   budget." 

"This  kind  of  thing  happens  on  the  state 
level,  too,  the  official  said. 

Industry  Is  understandably  touchy  about 
air  pollution  control  becntise  It  has.  In  one 
sense,  been  a  whipping  boy.  Citizens  like  to 
think  that  their  air  pollution  can  be  stopped 
by  lambasting  the  factory  on  the  other  side 
of  town. 

But  in  most  cases  smog  Ls  a  combination 
of   industrial   fumes,   the   effluvia   of   home 


heaters  and  incinerators,  municipal  refuse 
burning  and  automobiles.  The  public  shares 
responsibility  but  Is   slow  to  face  It. 

"There  are  some  remarkable  fallacies  that 
circulate  as  rationalizations  for  doing 
nothing  about  air  pollution,"  says  one  Fed- 
eral official.  "I  call  them  'the  six  sophistries 
of  smog."    They  run  like  this: 

"The  air  In  any  given  area  belongs  to 
whoever  got  there  first. 

"Fumes  strong  enough  to  nauseate  peo- 
ple and  make  their  eyes  water  do  not  in  any 
way  adversely  affect  health. 

"Until  we  can  prove  to  every  one's  satis- 
faction precisely  how  much  of  wliat  pollut- 
ant is  Injuring  which  people  to  what  degree. 
It  Is  Intelligent  to  do  nothing  at  all  about 
controlling  air  pollution. 

"Air  pollution  is  good  because  cigarette 
smoking  is  bad. 

"Pollution  control  programs  like  Los 
Angeles'  have  been  futile  because  smog  has 
not  completely  disappeared. 

"It's  better  for  two  million  citizens  to 
spend  $10-mllllon  cleaning  up  the  effects  of 
air  pollution  than  for  10  Industries  to  spend 
$2-mllllon  to  clean  up  the  sources  of  pollu- 
tion." 

For  years,  clean-air  campaigners  have  tried 
to  overcome  public  Inertia  through  the 
"scare"  approach,  stressing  the  presumable 
health  hazards  of  atmospheric  contamin- 
ants.    It  hasn't   worked. 

Despite  strong  statistical  evidence  that 
sieges  of  smog  have  hastened,  If  not  caused, 
the  deaths  Of  thousands  of  persons  In  New 
York,  London  and  elsewhere,  the  hazards 
seem  as  remote  to  the  general  public  as 
those  of  cigarette  smoking. 

In  a  nationwide  opinion  survey  commis- 
sioned last  year  by  the  chemical  Industry, 
more  than  eight  out  of  10  persons  Indicated 
they  did  not  consider  air  pollution  a  com- 
munity problem. 

At  this  year's  annual  meeting  of  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  Association,  a  Joint  indus- 
try-sclence-Goverrunent  organization,  there 
was  pronounced  sentiment  that  propaganda 
should  emphasize  smog's  esthetic  blight  and 
economic  drain,  of  at  least  $11 -billion  a  year 
Just  in  darruage  to  crops  and  materials. 

Unlike  water  pollution.  In  which  a  sample 
dipped  from  a  river  and  analyzed  in  a  labora- 
tory may  tell  a  good  deal  of  the  story,  deal- 
ing with  air  pollution  is  a  protracted  and 
far-flung  operation. 

It  may  take  thousands  of  air  samplings 
over  many  months  to  determine  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  community  problem.  Then  comes 
a  door-to-door  inventory  of  pollution  sources, 
followed  by  corrective  recommendations. 

Then  there  Is  the  design,  procurement  and 
Installation  of  equipment,  and  finally  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations  through  periodic 
inspections. 

A  classic  Joke  In  the  pollution  control  pro- 
fession Is  this  aphorism  from  a  seasoned 
engineer: 

"A  cleanup  Job  takes  50  ye.ars — 40  years  to 
get  the  politicians  out  of  the  way  and  10 
years  to  do  the  work." 

In  the  absence  of  extenslvie  Initiative  by 
states  and  municipalities,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spearheaded  antl-poUutlon 
activities. 

The  "Pentagon"  of  this  effort  Is  several 
floors  of  a  plain  box-like  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice building  on  Washington's  C  Street.  Here 
some  300  persons  In  the  Air  Pollution  Divi- 
sion pore  over  matters  ranging  from  chem- 
istry to  statistics.  They  are  supplemented 
by  200  scientists  and  technicians  at  the 
health  service's  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 
Center  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Federal  activities  Include  public  edu- 
cation, research,  technical  assistance  to  lo- 
calities, subsidies  to  local  control  programs 
($3.6-mlUlon  In  grants  last  year) ,  and  abate- 
ment actions  for  Interstate  pollution. 

The  division's  annual  budgets  up  to  now 
have  been  under  $30  million. 
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The  law  authorizes  Federal  abatement  in- 
tervention when  one  state's  smog  bothers 
another.  The  procedure  is  like  that  in  water 
pollution  cases:  hearings,  agreement  on  cor- 
rective pwograms,  and  supervised  execution 
of  the  programs,  with  the  possibility  of  Fed- 
eral court  action  if  there  Is  no  compliance. 

Eight  such  Interstate  actions  have  been 
started  so  far,  including  one  dealing  with 
the  "aerial  garbage"  that  wafts  back  and 
forth  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

But  most  polution  Is  Intrastate.  And  be- 
cause each  locality's  smog  problem  Is  a 
unique  comhlnation  of  factors,  responsibil- 
ity for  dealing  with  non-automotive  pollu- 
tion is  considered  to  rest,  both  legally  and 
practically,  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

If  they  will  come  to  grips  with  air  pollu- 
tion. Federal  officials  think  prospects  are  ex- 
cellent for  solving  the  problem.  Los  Angeles, 
which  had  the  worst  smog  situation  In  the 
country,  has  virtually  eliminated  smog  from 
stationary  sources. 


Dawn  of  a  New  Chapter:  The  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
warm  friendship  binding  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States  was  strengthened 
recently  through  the  •visit  here  of  Philip- 
pine President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos.  A 
young  and  vibrant  leader,  he  is  respected 
and  loved  by  his  people. 

An  editorial  in  the  September  1966  is- 
sue of  Bataan  magazine  points  out  the 
significance  of  his  administration  not 
only  for  his  own  country  but  for  all  of 
Asia.  I  recommend  it  now  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Dawn  of  a  New  Chapter 

A  new  era  is  about  to  dawn  in  the  Philip- 
pines. With  the  inauguration  of  Ferdinand 
E.  Maroos  as  the  sixth  President  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Republic,  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  our  country  will  be  written.  The  style 
win  be  different:  the  subject  matter  bizarre; 
the  treatment  novel;  the  pace  fast  and  full 
of  vigor;  the  development  steady  and 
ascending. 

Prevlcnos  chapters  have  been  written  under 
a  different  atmosphere  and  a  different  back- 
ground. The  tyrannies  of  political  caci- 
quism  have  been  overthrown  and  the  dicta- 
torship of  so-called  established  reputation 
has  been  demolished  by  the  democracy  of 
new  values  as  assessed  and  decided  by  the 
common  masses.  The  people  have  decided 
once  and  for  all  that  the  choice  Is  theirs  and 
they  will  take  no  dictation  from  any  self- 
appointed  dictator. 

Ferdinand  Marcos-^went  to  the  people.  He 
went  from  barrio  to  barrio,  shook  hands  with 
the  people,  ate  with  the  people,  lived  with 
the  people  and  showed  them  that  he  is  one 
of  them.  And  the  people  who  ^ere  looking 
for  a  leader  they  can  trust  because  he  has 
their  simplicity,  their  hvunlllty,  their  short- 
comings and  even  their  poverty,  rallied 
around  him  and  chose  him  as  their  man. 
Thus  did  Marcos  frustrate  the  attempt  to 
foist  on  the  people  one  who  had  nothing  in 
common  with   the  people  and  who  would 


have   served  his    Interests   and   not    that    of 
the  people. 

Marcos  did  something  else.  He  raised  the 
barrio  to  a  national  level,  thereby  con- 
centrating public  attention  on  the  hereto- 
fore neglected  and  forgotten  barrio  people. 
This  is  fundamental  in  the  Philippines  to- 
day. For  the  barrio  folk  In  1966  are  living 
in  exactly  the  same  condtion  as  their  grand- 
fathers lived  m  1896.  The  same  nlpa  huts, 
the  same  impassable  barrio  roads,  no  plumb- 
ing facilities,  the  pigs  and  the  goats  and  the 
chickens  raised  under  the  bamboo  floor,  the 
same  rice  and  dried  fish  as  their  only  food 
day  in  and  day  out. 

The  caciques  could  get  loans  from  the 
Philippine  National  Bank  and  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  the  tune 
of  millions  without  any  collateral  and  buy 
huge  estates  and  plantations.  But  there  was 
not  a  single  centavo  for  the  barrio  pteople, 
none  to  improve  their  schools  or  their  sani- 
tation .or  give  them  or  their  children  the 
promise  of  a  better  tomorrow.  Marcos  went 
to  the  barrios  and  told  the  people  he  was 
interested  In  their  welfare,  that  he  would 
prosecute  the  grafters,  the  crooks,  the  In- 
competents, and  that  he  would  give  primacy 
to  the  barrio  needs. 

A  new  chapter  will  be  wTltten.  Those  who 
enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  incompetents  who  flaunted  their 
inanities  abroad  with  the  flamboyance  of 
playboys,  the  while  playing  at  being  dip- 
lomats when  they  have  neither  the  brains 
nor  the  experience  nor  the  prestige  to  rep- 
resent the  nation  abroad,  relatives  who  took 
advantage  of  their  Influence  to  mulct  the 
gullible  and  the  unwary,  ten  percenters  who 
peddled  power  and  patronage,  tax  evaders 
who  have  deprived  the  government  of  mil- 
lions of  revenue  because  they  are  close  to 
Malacanan — all  these  will  disappear  from 
the  political  secene,  for  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing has  come  for  them.  Under  Marcos  the 
dishonest  will  be  punished  and  the  incom- 
petent weeded  out. 

This  is  Indeed  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  The 
people  went  to  the  polls  unafraid.  They 
dared  terrorism,  intimidation,  coercion. 
They  watched  the  election  Inspectors, 
guarded  the  ballot  boxes,  reported  attempts 
at  committing  frauds.  It  was  an  alert  cit- 
izenry that  took  Its  duty  seriously  and  ex- 
ercised Its  right  of  suffrage  with  dignity  and 
responsibility.  The  press  was  vigilant,  fair 
and  objective;  the  radio  was  on  the  Job  con- 
tinuously, for  forty-eight  hours;  the  women 
took  an  active  part,  organized  themselves  In- 
to units  and  acted  as  vigilantes;  the  youth 
did  their  share  In  mobilizing  public  opinion 
against  frauds  and  terrorism. 

Eternal  vigilance  Is  not  only  the  price  of 
liberty:  It  Is  the  safeguard  that  can  insure 
freedom.  Where  there  is  no  vigilance  liberty 
dies,  democracy  withers.  The  Filipino  people 
showed  that  they  deserve  freedom  becatise 
they  can  exercise  that  vigilance  which  free 
men  know  Is  indispensable  to  protect  their 
rights  and  liberties. 

But  with  vigilance  must  go  sacrifice. 
Where  the  people  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  liberty  is  meaningless  and  democ- 
racy an  empty  word.  And  that  is  why  we 
salute  the  new  dynamic  leader  of  our  peo- 
ple, Ferdinand  Marcos,  whose  personality  now 
dominates  the  entire  Philippine  scene. 

A  new  era  dawns  for  the  Philippines  and 
Asia.  The  Filipinos  have  shown  democracy 
can  live  In  Asia.  Where  the  people  csm  exer- 
cise vigilance  and  are  ready  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  personal  ambitions  to  protect  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  their  people,  liberty 
like  the  sun  will  always  shine  resplendent, 
no  matter  how  dark  the  night  before.  For 
liberty  to  be  truly  appreciated  must  be  a 
Jewel  Eealously  guarded  and  at  all  times 
stoutly  defended. 


Caribbean  Precedent  for  Our  Role  b  Asi« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's 
Life  editorial  draws  some  cogent  paral- 
lels between  our  experience  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  the  ootirse  of  our 
efforts  in  'Vietnam.  Most  important,  it 
offers  some  responsible  hope  that  the 
freedom  of  the  South  'Vietnamese  people 
can  be  secured  with  the  continued  im- 
provement of  the  political  and  military 
situation.  The  dilemma  in  Vietnam  is 
much  more  intricate  than  It  ever  was 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  thus  its 
solution  will  require  greater  patience 
and  time. 

The  Life  editorial  from  the  September 
30  issue  follows: 

Caribbean  Precedent  for  Our  Role  in  Asia 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  greeted  the  21st 
UN  General  Assembly  with  an  unusually 
gloomy  annual  report.  "The  International 
political  situation  has  not  improved.  The 
cloud  over  Vietnam  has  grown  larger  .  .  . 
tensions  have  been  heightened,"  etc.  The 
Pope  supported  the  apprehensive  mood  with 
a  cry  to  stop  the  war  lest  a  "more  disastrous 
calamity"  overtake  us.  Similar  appeals  from 
less  disinterested  sources  may  be  expected  as 
the  Assembly  meetings  proceed.  The  U.S..  as 
the  leading  belligerent  member,  will  seem  to 
be  the  increasingly  isolated  target  of  the 
mounting  pressures  for  peace. 

Is  world  peace  all  that  precarious,  and  Is 
US.  belligerence  really  the  main  threat  to 
it?  U  Thant  says  that  the  issue  of  Vietnam- 
ese survival  cannot  be  resolved  by  force  "but 
by  patience  and  understanding."  Yet  U 
Thanfs  own  refwrt  paid  Indirect  tribute  to 
the  fact  that  force  has  its  victories  too. 

The  only  episode  of  the  year  to  which  he 
was  able  to  apply  the  word  "gratifying"  was 
the  end  of  the  civil  war  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  But  It  was  the  massive  Infusion 
of  U.S.  Marines,  soon  Joined  by  other  con- 
tingents of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  that  stopped  that  war,  stabilized  the 
country,  and  enabled  the  Dominican  people 
to  elect  a  civilian  regime.  The  last  uniu  of 
the  O.A.S.  peace  force  have  Just  tiptoed  away 
from  the  island  and  left  It  In  the  promising 
hands  of  President  Balaguer.  If  the  promise 
Is  kept,  this  episode  will  have  to  be  credited 
not  only  to  "patience  and  understanding" 
but  also  to  willingness  to  apply  superior  force 
In  a  good  cause  when — and  no  longer  than — 
It  was  needed. 

The  Dominican  example  should  be  studied 
by  the  prophets  of  doom  in  Vietnam.  Even 
some  nonpaclfist  American  Democrats,  such 
as  former  White  House  aides  Richard  Good- 
win and  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  have  begun 
to  share  U  Thanfs  foreboding  that  the  es- 
calation will  have  no  end.  Schleainger  ac- 
cuses the  President  of  "pUlng  on  all  forms  of 
power  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
threat." 

It  is  true  that  Vietnam  haa  become  a  major 
war,  with  a  million  men  (310,000  of  them 
Americans)  tmder  arma  on  Saigon's  side 
alone.  It  Is  true  that  It  U  a  brutal  war,  with 
civilian  casualties,  some  of  them  Inflicted 
unintentionally  by  American  forcee.  It  is 
also  an  unpopular  war  which  almost  every- 
body, not  only  In  the  VJf.  but  in  Washing- 
ton, would  like  to  see  at  an  end. 
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What  IS  not  true  Is  that  because  the  war 
has  grown  larger,  "It  will  grow  larger  stiir' 
(Goodwin).  The  Intensification  of  our  mili- 
tary eflort  has  not  caused  any  shift  in  our 
■trlcUy  limited  war  aims;  there  is  no  need 
to  "recover  our  cool"  (Schlesinger)  since  we 
have  not  lost  our  cool  or  the  politlcaJ  con- 
trol of  our  military  means.  If  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  brought  us  no  closer 
to  the  conference  table,  neither  has  it 
changed  the  limits  of  our  commitment.  That 
commitment  is  not  to  overthrow  Hanoi  but 
simply  to  preserve  South  Vietnam  from  a 
Communist  aggression  disguised  as  civil  war. 

Some  critics  object  to  our  alliance  with 
the  Saigon  government,  which  Schlesinger 
Insultingly  calls  "Marshal  Kys  gimcracic. 
buUyboy.  get-rich-quick  regime."  That 
ground  of  dissent  is  less  relevant  since 
Sept.  11.  All  recent  Saigon  governments. 
even  during  their  revolving-door  period,  have 
aymbollzed  the  determination  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  resist  Communism.  But  the 
Ky  regime  has  now  conducted  a  national 
election,  screened  but  not  rigged.  In  the 
midst  of  a  war.  An  Impressive  turnout  of 
80%  of  the  registered  voters  elected  117  dele- 
gates (from  530  candidates)  to  a  constituent 
assembly  whose  Job,  when  they  meet  this 
week,  win  be  to  start  writing  a  new  Viet- 
namese constitution.  The  result  was  not 
only  a  rebuff  to  the  Vietcong  but  evidence 
that  the  Vletiutmese  people  want  a  legitimate 
and  representative  government  with  a  clear 
bill  of  rlghtA — a  long  st«p  toward  a  new 
Asian  democracy. 

Asian  democracy  will  also  need  more  of 
the  economic  aid  and  social  improvement 
promised  by  Ky's  "revolutionary  develop- 
ment" program.  The  U.S. — and  32  other 
nations — has  been  quietly  helping  this  "other 
war"  against  homelessness.  Inflation,  illiter- 
acy, poverty  and  disease.  Marshal  Ky's  re- 
gime takes  this  political  obligation  seriously 
and  can  be  expected  to  convey  it  to  the 
coming  civilian  government. 

The  political  war  in  Vietnam.  In  short.  Is 
beginning  to  make  progress  even  as  the  mili- 
tary war  Is  going  our  way.  The  political  Is 
of  course  the  more  crucial  war  in  the  long 
run.  The  answer  to  Communism  in  Asia, 
and  the  only  stable  formula  for  containing 
Chinese  or  any  other  aggression,  is  the 
growth  of  healthy,  independent,  self-govern- 
ing nationhoods,  such  as  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple and  the  Dominicans  have  clearly  shown 
they  want.  The  American  role  Is  to  help  give 
them  their  chance  at  it.  and  then  bring  our 
troops  home. 


OvtsUndinf  Record  of  United  States  Rites 
Above  Foreign  Policy  Mistakes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

^       HON.  B.  F.  SISK  I 

or    CALlrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
Impressed  with  a  recent  editorial  printed 
In  the  McClatchy  newspapers  and  feel 
that  it  might  well  be  read  and  digested 
by  the  increasingly  vocal  America-ls- 
always-wrong  critics  of  this  country's 
lorelgn  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  controversy 
being  waged  over  the  merits  of  our  in- 
Tolvement  in  Vietnam  has  practically 
obliterated  our  outstanding  foreign 
policy  record  in  the  minds  of  many 
well-intentioned  people.  Whether  one 
agrees  with  the  present  Vietnam  policy 


or  not.  this  Nation's  Intentions  have  al- 
ways been  honorable  and  never  sinister 
or  imperialistic.  I  Include  this  editorial 
"Outstanding  Record  of  United  States 
Rises  Above  Foreign  Policy  Mistakes," 
and  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  thoughtful  con.sidera^on : 
ot'tstandinc  record  of  united  states  rises 
Above  Foreign  Policy  Mistakes 

Wh.itever  reservations  the  McClatchy 
newspapers  may  have  about  the  United 
Stales  Vietnamese  policy,  they  w.int  to  be 
dissoci.itod  from  the  elements  :n  the  nation 
which  ail"  jmatically  clamor  ih.it  America  is 
wrong  i.T  whatever  foreign  episode  it  parti- 
cipates in  The  newspapers  are  tired  of  the 
sit-ins.  the  teach-ins.  the  demonstrations, 
the  spit-ats.  which  automatn-ally  depict 
America  as  some  materialistic  Juggernaut  In- 
tent on  pu.shing  around  weaker  people. 

They  are  sick  of  the  presentation  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  .selfish,  imperialist  power.  This  na- 
tion only  skirted  colonialism,  and  In  1946 
It  freed  the  Philkppines  Since  then,  despite 
Its  vast  outlay  of  American  lives  and  billions 
Of  dollars  it  has  not  sought  or  acquired  one 
scintilla  of  the  worlds  real  estate  beyond  its 
borders. 

They  are  nauseated  by  the  accusations 
that  the  United  States  has  some  sinister 
aggressive  motivation  The  nausea  increases 
when  these  America-is-always-wrong  people 
never  add  up  Communi-st  aggre-ssi on  since  the 
last  World  War,  wlilch  encompa.sses  all  the 
Baltic  nations.  Greece,  Korea,  missile  bases 
in  Cuba.  Tibet,  and  continuing  pressures  In 
all  of  South  .America  and  Africa.  • 

The  Reds  with  their  African  and  -Asiatic 
dupes  ha\e  made  a  shambles  of  the  United 
Nations  Hundreds  of  Communist  vetoes  in 
the  U  N,  Security  Council  have  trussed  up 
the  world  peace  machinery.  But  America, 
g'jod  Old  America,  can  be  relied  on  to  play 
the  game  fair,  and  when  it  does  not  expose 
itself  to  a  Red-rigged  vote  on  the  East  River, 
the  spit-ats  and  lie-downs  can  be  depended 
on  to  charge  this  nation  with  jeopardizing 
world  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  doing  all  It  can  at  this 
moment  to  maneuver  the  U  S  into  spending 
its  substance  in  a  war  wi'h  Red  China  or  at 
least  in  an  exhausting  war  with  the  nations 
of  Southeast  Asia,  Soviet  aggression  has 
changed  in  only  one  respect.  Instead  of  out- 
right aggression,  it  employs  civil  disruption 
within  nations  and  infiltration  of  volunteers. 

Yet  the  America-is-al ways-wrong  people 
never  tire  of  depleting  Moscow  as  amenable 
to  negotiations  and  a  doctrinally  reformed 
state.  In  their  minds  America  should  always 
give  way    never  stand   firm. 

When  the  US.  takes  a  stand  and  speaks 
of  honor  honesty  and  responsibility  for  the 
ultimate  safety  of  the  world  the  anti-America 
Americans  smile  superciliously  and  furiously 
charge  this  nation  Is  bent  on  disrupting  col- 
le<:tive  security. 

The  McClatchy  newspaper.^  know  that  no 
nation  in  history  has  spilled  so  much  of  its 
blood,  called  so  demandlngly  on  it.s  treasury 
for  so  little  In  terms  of  immediate  reward. 
They  do  want  a  free  world.     Is  that  bad? 

These  newspapers,  upon  the  authority  of 
many  military  leaders,  have  questioned 
whether  Viet  Nam  Is  the  best  place  to  make 
its  stand  But  the  nation's  resolution  to 
take  a  stand  they  applaud  These  news- 
papers renounce  the  appeaser  brood  which 
forever  finds  America  in  the  wrong  They 
regard  Americas  efforts  since  the  la.st  World 
War  to  be  an  unprecedented  model  of  hon- 
esty, reeponsibility  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  McClatchy  newspapers,  for  the  coun- 
try's sake,  always  will  speak  out  when  they 
believe  the  nation  Is  making  a  mistake.  But 
they  are  proud  of  the  honesty  and  honor 
with  which  the  nation  has  sought  and  is 
seeking  to  keep  the  Red  world  from  becom- 
ing so  powerful  that  it  wotild  threaten  the 
world  with  an  annihilatory  nuclear  war. 


Perhaps  Viet  Nam — and  where  are  the 
troops  from  the  nations  it  seeks  to  save? — 
is  the  wrong  and  most  costly  place  to  make 
an  all-out  stand.  Perhaps  it  is  not.  But 
these  papers  have  no  truck  with  and  no 
sympathy  lor  the  detractors  of  America's 
purpose. 


Minority  Efforts  To  Improve  the  Poverty 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28.  1966 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  discussed  here  the  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  which  has  earmarked 
the  poverty  program  in  its  2  years  of  op- 
eration. Today  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  steps  that  the  minority  has 
taken  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  poverty 
war  accomplish  its  purposes  of  combat- 
ing poverty  and  helping  impoverished 
and  disillusioned  Americans  to  gain 
faith  in  themselves  and  their  own 
abilities. 

I  feel  that  patchwork  legislation  in  the 
form  of  amendments  to  poorly  conceived 
bills  is  a  pretty  haphazard  way  to  get 
good  legislation.  Such  an  approach 
would  only  further  clog  up  channels 
which  are  .already  hopelessly  circuitous 
and  inefficient.  'We  need  to  start  with  a 
clean  slate;  we  need  to  implement  legis- 
lation that  clearly  and  expressly  sets  up 
programs  which  will  help  our  needy  peo- 
ple as  quickly  as  possible  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  frustrations  of  deal- 
ing with  inexperienced,  bungling  mis- 
management. We  need  to  help  these 
people  help  themselves;  we  must  give 
them  the  tools  to  work  with  and  teacli 
them  how  to  use  these  tools  so  that  they 
may  feel  a  sense  of  worth  and  accom- 
plishment. The  idea  of  a  self-help  pro- 
gram for  our  poor  and  underprivileged 
is  a  good  one,  but  the  implementation 
of  it  has  been  unbelievably  incompetent. 

Last  January  I  introduced  two  bills 
proposing  several  means  to  clean  up  the 
mess  at  OEO.  The  first  of  these  bills 
would  establish  a  select  committee  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  bipartisan  in- 
vestigation of  the  structure  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act 
of  1964.  The  comraiittee  would  consist  of 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  minority  leader. 
This  committee  would  be  modeled  after 
the  successful  committee  which  cleaned 
up  the  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
the  GI  bill  after  Worid  War  II. 

I  then  proposed  a  second  resolution 
whereby  the  House,  through  its  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  would 
contract  with  an  independent  auditing 
firm  to  tell  us  in  plain,  nonpolitical 
language  what  has  happened  to  the 
$2.3  billion  the  taxpayers  have  shoveled 
into  the  poverty  program.  The  resolu- 
tion further  provides  that  one  of  the 
Nation's  fine  management  consultant 
firms  be  employed  at  the  OEO  to  tell  us 
and  them  what  is  wrong  with  the  admin- 
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istrative  structure  and  how  it  ought  to 
be  run. 

The  minority  has  tried  in  the  past  to 
Introduce  means  by  which  present  abuses 
In  the  poverty  war  could  be  corrected. 
We  have,  for  instance,  proposed  careful 
procedures  for  evaluation  of  Job  Corps 
enrollees  to  identify  youtlis  with  crimi- 
nal records  or  behavioral  problems  and 
insure  adequate  provisions  to  cope  with 
their  problems  in  Job  Corps  camps  with- 
out major  disruptions:  transfer  of  Job 
Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
from  OEO  so  that  they  will  be  fully  co- 
ordinated with  existing  manpower  re- 
training programs;  and  establishment  of 
an  Industry  Youth  Corps  to  provide  pro- 
ductive jobs  and  training  for  young  peo- 
ple in  private  industry.  These  sugges- 
tions and  many  others  were  summarily 
voted  dowTi  by  the  majority  on  straight 
party  votes. 

The  minority  has  also  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  widely  heralded  hearings 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War 
on  Poverty.  We  recommended  67  wit- 
nesses, knowledgeable  in  all  aspects  of 
the  antipoverty  program,  be  called. 

These  recommendations  were  ignored 
and  hearings,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
were  abruptly  terminated.  The  majority 
further  held  closed-door  sessions,  care- 
fully excluding  the  minority,  while  they 
drafted  "a  bill  which  we  can  defend." 
This  action  appears  to  be  an  open  admis- 
sion that  many  majority  members  con- 
sider the  poverty  program  purely  as  their 
own  political  weapon. 

But.  even  In  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming majority,  we  shall  continue  to 
ti-y  to  propose  sound  and  well-reasoned 
legislation  to  further  the  good  intensions 
and  Ideas  behind  the  poverty  program. 

Tlie  minoiity's  opportunity  crusade 
Is  a  proposal  to  unite  local,  State,  and 
Federal  GoveiTunents  with  private  in- 
dustry to  launch  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  training,  education,  and  motiva- 
tion for  the  impoverished.  An  effective 
attack  on  poverty  will  not  be  possible  as 
the  exclusive  function  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  opportunity  crusade 
utilizes  the  many  groups  in  our  economy 
and  government  who  are  in  a  position 
to  help  and  encourages  each  to  carry  out 
the  functions  to  which  it  Is  most  suited. 
This  delegation  of  duty  avoids  the  In- 
cesslve  bureaucratic  tangle  we  have  to- 
day and  puts  each  program  in  the  hands 
which  are  most  directly  sensitive  to  its 
needs. 

This  program  would  be  careful  to  pro- 
vide freedom  to  operate  imaginative, 
locally  Initiated  programs  within  a 
framework  of  administrative  guidelines. 
Standards  must  be  set  up  to  prevent  the 
Intrusion  of  bungling  Federal  bureau- 
crats in  local  programs,  and  yet  to  avoid 
the  many  political  abuses  that  have  eaten 
away  at  the  poverty  war. 

This  opportimlty  crusade,  unlike  the 
poverty  program,  is  carefully  thought  out 
and  well  planned  from  the  start. 

I  am  hopeful  that  enough  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  'will  have  the 
courage  and  foresight  to  stand  with 
us  and  demand  a  responsible  program 
In  place  of  this  torn  and  frayed  patch- 
work we  have  before  us. 


Economic    Opportunity   Amendments    of 
1966 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27.  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R,  15111)  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  very 
brief  inquiry  to  clarify  the  record? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  should  just  Uke,  in  relation 
to  Mr.  O'Hara's  statement,  to  point  out 
that  the  minority  has  argued  for  coordi- 
nation, and  specifically  I,  as  others,  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  section  603  ic)  on 
page  29  of  the  committee  print  that  re- 
quires maximum  coordination  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  authorized  by  this 
act.  If  Mr,  O'Hara  is  not  here,  would  not 
Mr.  Gibbons  comment  on  that? 

Mr,  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  "clarification"  and  I  yield 
no  further. 

I  rise  in  order  to  discuss  the  charges 
made  mostly  by  those  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  that  this  Is  an  inflation- 
ary bill.  We  are  dealing  with  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money.  $1,700  million. 
But  I  would  point  out  to  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  that  last  week  we  passed 
a  bill  providing  $4  billion  for  public 
works,  and  there  were  only  25  dissenting 
votes  in  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   I  happened  to  be  one  of  them. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  we  be- 
come concerned  about  Inflation  only 
v;hen  we  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
the  poor,  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
dispossessed.  Last  week  I  did  not  hear 
one  word  from  the  great  economizers, 
even  when  we  had  imbudgeted  items  in 
the  districts  of  the  great  economizers. 
The  silence  was  deafening. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  con-ectlon  of  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  LMr.  Davis!  constantly  offered 
amendments  on  the  very  basis  that  they 
were  unbudgeted,  and  no  response  was 
forthcoming  from  the  rentleman's  side 
of  the  aisle  at  all  and,  I  regret  to  say,  no 
response  from  this  side.  Nevertheless  the 
effort  was  made. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.     Not  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  seem  to  have  struck 
a  very  sensitive  nerve. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr,  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  kindly  infoi-m  the  House 
whether  there  were  any  items  in  that 
bill,  known  as  the  pork  barrel  bill,  that 
'would  benefit  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ai.sle? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Oh.  definitely.  Of 
coui-se.  I  never  engage  in  personalities, 
but  some  of  the  great  economizers  had 
unbudgeted  items  in  their  districts,  and 
they  were  .silent.  They  were  submissive, 
and  they  were  tranquilized, 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  do  not  yield  any 
further. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  what  we 
are  doing  now  is  embarking  on  a  new 
concept,  a  fight  against  poverty.  And 
naturally  there  are  going  to  be  errors. 
There  will  be  trials  and  improvisations. 
But  the  minority  report,  in  the  typical 
minority  fashion,  was  negative.  It  high- 
lighted every  unfortunate  thing  that 
happened,  without  ever  saying  anjahing 
good  about  the  program. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  do  not  yield  any 
further  to  anybody. 

When  we  spend  $5  billion  for  space, 
we  have  our  failures.  Only  last  week. 
Surveyor  bumped  its  nose  on  the  moon. 
That  cost  us  probably  millions  of  dollars. 
The  American  public  shrugged  and  said. 
"We  have  got  to  expect  these  things  when 
we  engage  in  forays  into  new  frontiers." 

I  say  we  are  engaged  in  a  new  frontier 
against  poverty.  We  should  recognize 
our  mistakes,  b'ut  we  should  not  gut  the 
bill  with  high-sounding  names  such  as 
"Opportunity  Crusade."  The  Republi- 
can substitute  is  not  an  opportunity 
crusade:  it  is  just  opportunity  delayed, 
opportunity  mislaid,  and  opportunity 
dismayed. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  the  many,  many 
friends  and  benefactore  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  in  wishing  our  out- 
standing university  another  successful 
year,  I  want  to  single  out  particularly 
Dr.  Andy  Holt.  LrTs  president — a  man  of 
vision,  warmth,  and  accomplLshmcnt 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Knox- 
ville.  Tenn,.  Journal  showers  well-de- 
served praise  on  the  university,  and  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Salute  to  a  Great  Institution 

The  Knoxville  Journal,  along  vith  the 
whole  State  of  Tennflaaee.  Join*  In  »alutln« 
the  University  of  Tenneesee  on  this  week  set 
aside   for  putting  the  widespread  activities 
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and  undertakings  of   this   giant   instiiutlon 
Into  tb«  apotllght  of  public  nouce. 

The  obvious  statistics  concerning  the  unt- 
verslty  a«  those  which  Oieoi  with  the  size  of 
the  student  body  and  the  millions  ot  dollars 
whlob  are  being  poured  Into  Its  physical  de- 
velopnoent  by  the  state  and  federal  con- 
tributions. 

All  the  different  campvises  of  UT.  spotted 
over  the  state,  this  year  will  record  a  total 
enrollment  of  27,000,  with  more  than  18,000 
on  campus  here  In  KnoxvUle.  Estimates  for 
coming  years  are  fabulous,  even  though  the 
current  enrollment  gives  our  institution 
ranking  as  asth  In  size  nationwide.  Within 
four  years,  however,  UT  President  Andrew 
D.  Holt  ajod  his  faculty  predict  a  rise  in  the 
total  statewide  enrollment  to  35,000.  with 
about  20,000  on  the  main  campus  here!  To 
place  this  figure  in  perspective,  within  four 
more  years  the  University  of  Tennessee's  en- 
rollment will  exceed  the  present  populntion 
of  all  but  four  cities  In  Tennessee. 

The  enrollment,  however.  Is  not  necessarily 
the  ptooe  where  emphasis  deserves  to  be 
placed,  even  though  for  the  business  com- 
munity, either  here  or  elsewhere  where  UT 
campusea  are  located,  the  cash  register  aspect 
of  tbe  statistics  quoted  above  s{>eak  loudly 
of  favorable  factors  for  business. 

Wbat  la  not  so  obvious,  but  is  actually  of 
major  lm.portance,  Ls  the  fact  that  UT's 
maMlve  enrollment  Is  being  created  by  a 
brand  and  breadth  of  scholarship  which 
brings  young  people  to  its  doors  by  the 
thousands. 

Not  many  of  us  realize  it  unless  the  fact 
Is  pointed  out  and  emphasized,  but  the  unl- 
veralty*!  upgrading  in  scholastic  opptortunity 
has  eoooe  right  along  with  the  steady  expan- 
sion of  Its  physical  plant  all  over  the  state. 
UT  noiw  has  20  different  colleges  and  schools. 
three  public  service  organizations  and  eight 
reeeaieh  agencies.  New  degree  programs  are 
being  added  each  year.  The  university  offers 
tbe  bacbelcr's  degree  in  117  fields,  the  mas- 
ter's degree  In  106,  and  the  doctorate  in  46. 
The  School  of  Biomedical  Sciences  is  being 
planned  this  year,  so  that  students  may  be 
aooepited  In  the  fall  of  next  year.  In  addl- 
tlod  to  all  this  an  expanded  athletic  pro- 
gram of  which  the  Vols  provided  a  good  ex- 
ample last  Satiu'day.  as  they  did  In  the  sea- 
son oif  1966. 

It  Is  In  this  summary  of  scholastic  oppor- 
tunity that  the  real  life  and  the  real  purpose 
of  the  Institution  are  centered,  even  though 
It  Is  the  millions  in  expanded  plant  and 
the  thousands  In  Increased  enrollment  that 
flrst  meet  the  eye  and  capture  the  Imagina- 
tion. University  officials  and  faculty,  from 
Dr.  Holt  on  down,  recognize  that  scholar- 
•btp  la  really  the  end  product  and  is  the 
reason  tar  being  where  all  the  physical  ad- 
ditions are  concerned. 

Thoa  on  belialf  of  all  Tennesseans  who 
recognize  tbe  vital  importance  of  higher 
education  to  the  future  of  state  and  coun- 
try, Tbe  Blnoxville  Journal  salutes  President 
Holt,  his  board  of  trustees,  and  members  of 
bis  faculty.  Such  a  salute  must  of  necessity 
be  acoompanied  by  congratulations  to  the 
young  people  of  our  state  and  others  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  opportunities  UT 
affords  them! 


TlMilaod  Sitnation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nuMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27, 1966 

Mr.    RUMSFELD.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 
portl<»i  of  the  US.  difficulties  In  Viet- 


nam today  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
secrecy  which  has  accompanied  our 
Government's  decisions  to  accelerate 
the  military  effort  In  that  strife-ridden 
country-.  It  Is  only  too  easj-  to  document 
how  our  Government's  questionable  In- 
formation policies  concerning  Vietnam 
have  confused  our  own  citizen.''  as  well 
as  other  nations  of  the  world,  whether 
friend,  neutral,  or  foe. 

It  now  appears  that  another  Vietnam 
could  be  In  the  making  in  Thailand.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  information 
policies  applied  to  Vietnam  v.  ill  not  now 
be  applied  to  Thailand. 

I  introduce  for  the  Record  an  article 
oii  the  Thailand  situation  by  R.  H. 
Shackford  which  appeai-ed  m  the  Sep- 
tember 6.  1966.  editions  of  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C  .  Daily  News.  The  article  fol- 
lows ; 

-Administration   Prep.ares  To   Opfn   Up:    Ice 

Broken  on  Thai  SEfRFcv 

(By  R  H.  Shackford  I 

Tile  Johnson  Administration  is  prcpaxiiig 
for  a  major  public  airing  of  lU^  niilitar>-  poli- 
cies in  Thailand  with  arguments  that  sound 
the  same  as  those  used  for  Viet  Nam  before 
American  troops  were  commltiea  to  combat 
there. 

Until  this  week-end.  Administration  offi- 
cials refused  to  dlscu.ss  In  public  any  aspect 
of  the  growing  American  presence  in  Tliai- 
land— either  the  number  of  US  soldiers 
there  or  their  mission. 

But  in  anticipation  of  public  hearings  on 
Thailand  to  be  held  later  thi.s  month  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Assist- 
aiit  Secretary  of  Stat*  William  P  Bundy  has 
broken  tiie  ice  on  this  heretofore  iorbidcien 
subject. 

DESIGNED 

The  Senate  hearings,  under  vhe  ch.urman- 

ship  of  Senator  J.   Wii.ham   Fvlbricht    (D.. 

Ark  )     are    designed    to    determine    whether 

another   Viet    Nam"    is    in    the    making   In 

Thailand. 

Mr  Bundy  admitted  on  a  week-end  televi- 
sion program  (Meet  the  Press)  that  25,000 
Ol's  were  in  Thailand.  But  he  said  nothing 
about  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  air  war  against  North  Viet  Nam  and 
the  Communist-held  areas  of  Laos.  They 
operate  from  four  major  air  bvLses  built  and 
operated  by  the  U.S.,  but  kept  tinder  Thai- 
aind's  flag. 

Echoing  the  1964  Administration  state- 
ments about  Viet  Nam.  Mr  Bu.ndy  said  the 
primary  role  of  the  US.  in  Thailand  was  "to 
supply  (the  Thais)  with  equipment  and  to 
assist  them  In  training."  He  insisted  that 
the  Thais  "are  absolutely  determined  to  deal 
with  (the  threat  of  Insurgency)  themselves" 

Mr.  Bundy  conceded  that  the  threat  In 
Thailand  now  is  small — about  the  same  as  it 
was  in  Viet  Nam  six  or  seven  years  ago.  But 
he  declined  to  discuss  reports  that  the  Thai 
government  and  the  American  Embassy  In 
Bangkok  are  seeking  more  direct  American 
military  help  against  communist  insurgents 
in  northea.st  Thailand. 

siMii-ARrry 

The  similarity  with  the  ;.Im.».t  forgotten 
arguments  about  Viet  Nam  ctmie  in  the  stated 
role  of  the  American  military  in  Thailand — 
merely  to  help  the  Thais  help  themselves. 

Two  years  ago  this  month,  the  American 
presence  in  Viet  Nam  was  atK.>ut  the  same 
■AS  that  in  Thailand  today.  On  the  eve  of 
the  1964  Presidential  election.  President 
Johnson  denounced  thofe  i  especially  Barry 
Goldwater)  who  "call  upf>n  us  to  supply 
American  boys  t<j  do  the  job  th.it  .Asian  boys 
should  do." 

The  American  mission  in  Viet  Nam  was 
described  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  autumn  of 
1964  as  getting  the  South  Vietnameee  "to 
save  their  own  freedotn  with  their  own  men  " 


The  US  .  he  said,  would  supply  such  help 
in  training  and  equipment  "as  we  can  ^.'ive 
them." 

The  forthcoming  Senate  hearings  will  n.>t 
only  explore  the  ThaUand-Vlet  Nam  par.tl- 
lels.  but  also  will  get  into  the  developing 
debate  over  America's  overall  commitments 
abroad.  On  this  Issue,  some  senators  who 
are  "dove.=; "  on  Viet  Nam  and  others  who  are 
"hawks  ■  fear  the  U.S.  Is  over-committed. 

PLEDGE 

The  commitment  on  Thailand,  liuwcver, 
involves  a  unilateral  pledge  by  Secrei<iry  ut 
State  Dean  Rusk  to  the  Thai  foreign  minis- 
ter on  March  6.  1962.  Anticipating  th.U 
many  of  the  other  members  of  Southea.si 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  would  not  agree  lo 
interveiiti'un  in  Thailand  in  case  of  trouble- 
just  as  they  avoided  such  commitment  m 
Viet  Nam — Mr.  Rusk  declared  that  he  would 
consider  the  U.S.  obligated  whatever  the  oili- 
er .signatories  decided. 

The  SEATO  treaty  calls  for  unanimous 
avtreement  of  all  signatories  for  action  under 
the  treaty.  But  the  Rusk  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  is  that  even  if  all  others  oppose 
action,  it  does  not  relieve  the  U.S.  of  its 
obligation  to  help  on  a  go-it-alone  basis. 
The  1962  joint  American-Thai  statement  put 
It  this  way: 

"The  Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  ih.it 
this  obligation  of  the  U.S.  does  not  depend 
upon  the  prior  agreement  of  all  other  parties 
to  the  treaty,  since  this  treaty  obligation  is 
individual  as  well  as  collective." 


DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  .submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  PTOvided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


The  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Prof.  Michael  Hrnshevsky,  Firit  Pre$i- 
dent  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OP    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  finest  patriots  I 
have  ever  known.  Dr.  Anthony  Zukowsky. 
president  of  the  State  branch  of  North 
Dakota,  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,  Inc..  has  called  to  my  at- 
tention that  September  29,  1966,  marks 
the  100th  birthday  anniversai-y  of  a  great 
Ukrainian  historian.  Prof,  Michael 
Hrushevsky.  He  also  made  available  to 
me  a  copy  of  a  special  article  WTitten  by 
Dr.  Lubomyr  R.  Wynar,  of  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  about  this  his- 
torian and  a  selected  bibliography  of 
Professor  Hrushevsky's  woi-ks.  This  Is  of 
such  importance  I  am  asking  that  It  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  so  it 
will  be  available  not  only  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  but  to  readers  e\'erywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Zukowsky's  letter,  the  at- 
tached article,  and  bibliography  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ukr.mnia.n  Congress  Committee 

or  America,  Inc., 
Steele,  N.  Dak..  September  21,  19S6. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young, 
U.S.  Senator  f^om  North  Dakota, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Young;  Each  year  in  Janu- 
ary the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Ukr.unian  Independence  is  celebrated  to  mark 
the  re-birth  of  the  Ukrainian  State.  Today  I 
would  Uke  to  call  your  attention  to  the  100th 
birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  the  great 
Ukrainian  historians,  an  educator,  researchM-. 
author,  p>olitlcal  and  cultural  leader  and  most 
of  all  the  first  President  of  the  Ukrainian 
N.itional  Republic,  namely  Professor  Michael 
Hrushevsky.  He  was  bom  on  September 
29.  1966  and  died  in  exile  in  1934. 

Prof.  Hrushevsky's  education  and  back- 
ground knowledge  qtiallfied  him  as  Univer- 
sity Professor  of  History  In  Kiev,  trkralne. 
Dunn?  that  time  the  conditions  In  incralne 
under  Ru.ssian  regime  prevented  him  from 
further  developing  the  complete  history  of 
Uif  Ukrainian  people. 

Prof.  Hrushevsky  soon  left  Kiev  and  went 
to  Lviv  in  western  Ukraine  known  as  Gallcia, 
where  he  was  assigned  the  pceltlon  as  profes- 
sor of  the  University.  Western  Ukraine  (Ga- 
llcia) at  that  time  enjoyed  the  Austrian  con- 
stitiitionally  guaranteed  freedoms  in  tlie  sci- 
entific and  scholarly  setting  ot  Shevchenko 
.Scientific  Society.  Pro*.  Hrushevsky  could 
promote  his  work  freely  and  train  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Ukrainian  hlstorlaius. 


Appendix 

During  hi.^  life  Hrushevsky  made  a  general 
survey  of  tlie  entire  history  of  Ukraine  in 
scientific  and  popular  books  which  appeared 
in  many  editions  not  only  in  Ukrainian  but 
many  languages  such  as  German.  French. 
Bulgarian,  Czecii  and  English.  H;s  momi- 
mefital  ten  volumes  on  the  history  of  Ukraine 
won  him  complete  iiiteniaiional  acceptaiirc 
and  honor  among  the  international  hUtoridl 
S>xncty.  In  addition.  Hrvishev.'iky  published 
over  1800  scientific  works  on  archeology,  en- 
tomology, and  literature  of  Ukraine.  He  also 
w.is  the  founder  of  mnny  scientific  and  cul- 
tural societies,  national  mu.seums.  re-earch 
institutions.  et<-. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Soclty  (Ukrainian 
Academy  of  .Science)  in  Lvlv.  Galicla  where 
he  made  tremendous  contrlbtulons  to  the 
development  of  Ukrainian   culture. 

As  a  political  leader  he  promoted  the  dem- 
ocratic way  of  government  and  w;is  the 
founder  of  the  Ukrainian  Democratic  Party  in 
Lviv.  Thi.s  ixirty  helped  to  develop  many 
fine  patriots  and  high  quality  leaders  dedi- 
cated to  t'le  democratic  w.iy  of  life. 

After  the  first  Russian  revolution  Hrush- 
evsky returned  to  Kiev  where  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative he  founded  the  Ukrainian  Journals, 
"Ukrainian  Herald"  and  "Literary  &  Scien- 
tific Herald"  and  established  the  Ukrainian 
Scientific  Society.  The  Ukrainian  groups 
which  believed  in  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentiu-y  form  of  government,  formed  a  Pro- 
gressive Democratic  Party  (TUP).  The  Rus- 
sians soon  renewed  the  persecution  of  the 
Ukrainians  after  the  declaration  of  the  war 
in  1914.  So  until  the  revolution  of  1917  the 
TUP  headed  by  M.  Hrushevsky  guided  the 
national  political  life  In  Ukraine,  dvu-ing 
the  constantly  sharpening  attack  of  Rus- 
sian government  on  the  Ukrainian  Institu- 
tions. The  Ukrainian  cultural  and  educa- 
tional work  was  completely  banned  and 
prominent  Ukrainian  leaders,  especially 
members  of  the  TUP,  were  arrested,  includ- 
ing Michael  Hrushevsky. 

When  Uie  revolution  began  in  St.  Peters- 
biu-g  (Leningrad)  In  March  1917  it  quickly 
spread  to  the  most  distant  areas.  In  Ukraine 
the  revolution  took  on  an  essentially  national 
character.  The  Ukrainian  masses  created  a 
powerful  movement  from  which  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic  emerged.  In  Kiev  the 
Central  Rada  (Parliament)  was  set  up  as  an 
all-Ukrainian  representative  institution. 
The  "Rada"  was  Joined  by  represntativee  of 
all  parties  and  professional  and  cultural  orga- 
nizations and  also  by  representatives  of 
cities  and  provinces. 

When  Prof.  M.  Hrushevsky  arrived  in  Kiev 
from  his  exile,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
the  first  president  of  Ukraine.  He  was  not 
only  the  first  president  from  1917-1918  but 
also  imdisputed  leader  of  Ukraine  during 
the  revolution.  In  this  most  dlfflcult  period 
of  Ukrainian  history  his  government  had  to 
re-organize  everything.  The  democratic 
ideas  of  President  Hrushevsky  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  featured  In  all  four  of  the  Universal 
Proclamations,  especially  In  the  third  which 
proclaimed  democratic  principles  such  as, 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  worship,  right  to  as- 
semble, freedom  tor  unions  to  organize,  secu- 
rity of  individual  and  right  to  own  proi>erty. 
abolition  of  death  penalty  and  proper  ad- 
ministration 0*  the  courts.  He  established 
an  8-hour  work  day  and  acknowledged  the 
right  of  government  and  the  laborers  to  con- 
troj  the  Industry.  Non-Ukrainians  were 
permitted  to  manage  their  national  and  cul- 


tural  afialrs  by  means  of  their  own   repre- 
sentat.vcs  and  administration. 

The  principles  proclaimed  In  the  third 
Universal  were  enacted  In  separate  laws  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Pres.  Hrushevsky. 
Thercfiire  his  t:er\ice  was  great  not  only  t.o 
Ukraine  but  to  the  entire  Eiust  Europe  Free- 
dom and  deni'X-racy  wojjld  have  prevailed  in 
Ukraine  if  the  Russian-communist  govern- 
ment had  not  launched  a  military  aggres- 
sion against  tlie  free  Ukrainian  State,  de.s.pite 
!^rc\  ,o'us  iilcdgcs  to  honor  and  re;-[.X'Ct  Ukr.iiii- 
lan  Independence.  The  Ukrainian  peopk' 
deprived  of  all  mi!it;iry.  economic,  and  dip- 
lomatic assistance  on  the  part  of  the  West- 
ern Powers,  after  almost  S'j  years  of  heroic 
and  tinequal  struggle,  succumbed  to  the 
numerically  superior  forces  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Since  1920,  Ukraine  has  remained  under 
the  communist  yoke  of  Moscow  with  millions 
of  WTlters,  artists,  patriots.  Intellectuals, 
clergy  and  so  on  were  quickly  disposed  of 
which  included  Prof.  M.  Hrushevsky. 

The  entire  world,  including  the  enslaved 
Ukrainian  people  is  looking  toward  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  true  citadel 
of  freedom  and  democracy  and  hope  for  the 
oppressed  people  everywhere. 

Therefore,  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America.  Inc.  and  the  State  Branch 
of  North  Dakota  on  behalf  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  of  UkrainiaJi  descent,  request^s 
that  you  pay  tribute  with  recognition  of 
this  great  scholar  and  patriot,  on  the  floor 
of  the  ch.ambers  ;uid  iivsert  your  remark,";. 
including  this  letter  and  the  enclosure.  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  as  a  matter  of 
ptiblic  record. 

The  name  of  Prof.  M.  Hrushevsky  and  his 
democratic  Ideas  are  now  forbidden  in 
Ukraine  by  the  Communists  and  most  of 
his  scientific  works  has  been  destroyed.  By 
paying  tribute  to  Prof  M.  Hrtishevsky,  tlie 
first  President  of  Ukraine,  you  will  also  be 
extending  a  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  Nation 
which  was  the  first  victim  of  Russian-com- 
munist aggression — similar  to  the  aggression 
now  staged  In  Vlet-nam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  all  the 
complete  details  surrounding  the  worlcs  of 
this  martyred  individual  in  a  letter,  how- 
ever there  is  a  special  article  written  by  Dr. 
L.  Wynar,  editor  of  the  Ukrainian  Historian 
Journal  which  would  enlighten  you  more  on 
this  subject.  Dr.  Wynar  is  a  Professor  at 
the  State  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 
and  Is  listed  in  Directory  of  American 
Scholars. 

We   W'lsh   to   thank  you   for  your  fine  co- 
operation in  the  past  ajid  hope  that  you  will 
find  time  to  continue  to  devote  a  little  of 
your  busy  time  and  schedule  in  our  behalf. 
Sincerely  yours, 

4      Dr.  Anthony  Zukowskt, 
Pre.tirfcnf,     UCCA,     State    Branch     of 
-A'o'th.   Dakota. 

Centennial      of     Mykhailo      Hrushevskt, 

(1866-1934-1966) 

I  By  Lubomyr  R.  Wynar) 

On  September  29,  1966  we  commemorate 
the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Mykhallo 
Hrushevsky — the  father  of  Ukrainian  mod- 
ern historiography,  world  renown  historian, 
outstanding  statesman,  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  in 
1917. 

Hrushevsky's  life  and  work  was  completely 
devoted  to  the  national  rebirth  of  his  people, 
and  to  the  scholarly  historical  Interpretation 
of  Eastern  Europe,  especially  Ukraine. 
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Th«  biblolgraphy  of  his  works  consists  of 
About  2000  Indlvlclual  publications  In  the 
field  of  Slavic  history,  archeology,  sociology, 
ithnology,  and  other  academic  disciplines. 

In  his  political  life  Hnishevsky  was  dedi- 
cated to  democracy,  as  a  creative  guiding 
world  outlook,  and  a  practical  political  phi- 
losophy. 

Mykhallo  Hrushevsky  was  bom  on  Sept.  29. 
29,  1866  In  the  city  of  Kholm  to  the  family 
of  renown  educator  of  an  old  clerglcal  heri- 
tage In  the  Kiev  province.  He  received  his 
secondary  education  in  the  Gymnasium  of 
TLflls,  capital  of  Georgia,  and  later  studied 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Kiev 
In  1880.  In  Kiev  Hrushevsky  studied  under 
Professor  V.  Antonovich.  an  outstanding  his- 
torian and  spiritual  leader  of  Ukrainians  in 
the  second  half  of  the  XIX  century.  He 
continued  his  graduate  studies  at  the  same 
university  and  received  a  "Magister  philos- 
opblM"  degree  In  1894.  Within  the  same 
year,  due  to  his  brilliant  scholarly  achieve- 
ments, he  became  full  professor  at  the  Unl- 
veiBlty  of  Lvlv.  the  capital  of  Western 
XTkralne,  where  he  taught  until   1914. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  XX  century  the 
Ukrainian  territory  was  divided  into  two  ma- 
jor parts:  Halychyna  (Western  Ukraine)  was 
under  Austria,  and  Eastern  Ukraine  under 
the  Rtisslan  Empire.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment vigorously  persecuted  Ukrainians,  and 
their  national  culture.  Including  the  prohibi- 
tion of  publications  in  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage, and  the  suppression  of  any  political 
and  cultural  activity.  Although  under  the 
wapahiirga  Ukrainians  enjoyed  a  less  re- 
■trained  poUtlcal  life,  they  however  suffered 
several  limitations  In  the  development  of 
educational  Institutions,  and  other  areas  of 
national  development. 

Hrushevsky.  who  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
became  the  symbol  of  Ukrainian  national 
unity,  and  the  spiritual  leader  of  Ukrainian 
National  Movement  in  Western  and  Eastern 
Ukraine,  devoted  his  work  to  awakening  his 
people,  and  to  the  liberation  of  his  nation 
from  these  persecutions  and  mistreatments. 
In  Lvlv  In  1897  Hrushevsky  was  elected  the 
president  of  the  Shevhenko  Scientific  So- 
ciety, which  under  his  guidance  became  a 
real  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  was  the  editor  of  Societies  'Naukovl 
Zapysky"  (Memoirs),  and  for  many  years 
edited  'Xitterary  Scientific  Herold'  (Llter- 
atumo  Naukoyl  Vistnyk) — the  leading 
Ukrainian  literary  review,  which  influenced 
the  Intellectual  life  of  Ukraine.  Under  his 
leadership  Shevhenko  Scientific  Society 
published  hundreds  of  volumes  in  Ukrainian. 
and  gained  recognition  In  the  scholarly 
world. 

In  Lvlv  he  established  his  own  historical 
school  which  consisted  of  prominent  his- 
torians. 

In  1898  the  first  volume  of  his  funda- 
mental work  "History  of  the  Ukraine"  was 
published.  This  basic  work  appeared  In  ten 
large  volumee.  which  were  published  during 
the  course  erf  his  whole  life.  According  to 
Professor  George  Vernadsky  "it  Is  the  work 
of  a  great  scholar,  based  up>on  exh;\ustlve 
research,  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  keen  crit- 
Icisni,  and  displaying  a  wealth  of  Information 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  history  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  but  to  the  gener.il  hlst<-->ry 
of  the  period  as  well"  (G.  Vernadsky.  'Pre- 
face" In  "A  History  of  Ukraine"  by  M. 
Hrushevsky,  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Frees.  1941.  p.  IV).  Hrushevsky's  monu- 
mental work  gave  the  Ukrainian  nation  a 
sound  historical  and  scholarly  basis  for  its 
existence  and  Its  future  national  develop- 
ment. This  history  Influenced  directly  the 
works  of  many  historians,  and  gave  a  new 
Interpretation  of  the  historical  process  In 
Eastern  Europe.  Hrushevsky  presented  a 
new  hlsttorical  scheme  of  Eastern  Slavic  na- 
tions, which  established  the  continuity  and 
Integrity  ot  Ukrainian  history  with  its  an- 
cient, medieval  and  modem  periods.     On  the 
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basis  of  historical  sources  and  their  scrutiny 
Hrushevsky  clearly  separated  Russian.  White 
Ruthenlan  and  Ukrainian  history,  which  he 
maintained  foUowed  their  own  of/urse,  and 
represented  separate  rutUocji  histories  of 
old  Slavic  nations. 

The  Revolution  of  190,5  In  Rxissia  gave 
HrushevEky  an  oppt-rtunity  to  work  at  ir- 
regular lnten.-als  in  Kiev,  thus  enabling  him 
to  coordinate  scholarly  ende.ivors  In  the 
Eastern  and  Westej-n  piu-ts  of  Ukr.TJue.  The 
revolution  also  provided  him  an  excellent 
opportunity  in  promoting  and  reinforcing 
the  Ukrainian  National  Movement  in  Eastern 
Ukraine. 

In  1908  he  organized  In  Kiev  the  L^krainlan 
Scientific  Society  and  became  its  president. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  World  W:u-  in  1914. 
Hnishevsky  returned  to  Kiev,  and  was  im- 
mediately arrested  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, which  deported  him  to  .Siben.-i.  and 
later  coiuined  him  to  Moscow.  With  the 
outburst  of  the  Revolution  in  March,  1917, 
Hrushevsky  returned  to  Kiev.  Duo  to  his 
popularity  among  all  stratas  of  Ukrainian 
people  he'beciune  the  Head  of  the  Ukrainian 
GeneriU  Co'ancd  (Ukraln.sk.i  Ccntralna 
Iiji.cia  I  — the  first  Ukrainian  National  Par- 
liament. 

The  following  year  Hrushev.sky  was  elected 
the  President  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic,  which  proclaimed  tho  complete 
independence  of  Ukraine.  Hrushevsky  was 
honored  as  the  foundlna;  father  of  a  modern 
Ukrainian  republic.  At  this  point  Hrushev- 
sky as  a  statement  achieved  his  aim:  his 
nation  w.os  liberated  from  foreign  yoke  and 
Ukraine  became  an  Independent  democratic 
6t,ite. 

In  April  1918  the  German  troops  dispersed 
the  Central  Rada.  and  General  P.  Skoropad- 
sky  beciune  the  he;\d  ('Hetman")  of  the 
Ukrainian  Stat«.  After  a  short  time  Hru- 
shevsky left  the  country  and  went  to  Vienna. 
His  life  as  a  political  leader  was 
finished,  and  he  concentrated  on  his  schol- 
arly work.  In  Vienna  Hrushe.sky  estab- 
lished the  Ukrainian  Sociological  Institute 
and  started  to  organize  Ukrainian  cultural 
and  academic  life  in  exile.  During  the  same 
period  he  attended  many  international  po- 
litical conferences  and  desperately  tried  to 
obt.iin  the  support  of  foreign  diplomats  In 
the  cause  of  Ukrainian  national  freedom. 

Unfortunately  Ukrainian  national  forces 
were  defeated,  and  Ukraine  In  1923  became 
one  of  the  republics  of  the  Sovet  Union.  In 
1924  Hrushevsky  decided  to  return  to 
Ukraine  in  order  to  continue  his  hLnorlcal 
resear'-h.  e-perially  the  above  mentioned 
•'History  of  Ukraine — Rus"  and  "History  of 
Ukraini'.-.n  Literature."  which  appeared  In 
five  volumes  (1923-19281.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  In 
Kiev  and  established  there  a  Scientific  Re- 
search Chair  of  Ukrainian  History.  He  also 
became  the  chief  editor  of  the  historical 
Journal  "Ukraina."  as  well  as  many  other 
scholarly  publications  of  the  Academy. 
Similar  to  his  academic  activity  In  Lvlv, 
Hrushevsky  greatly  contributed  in  Kiev  to 
the  rebirth  of  historical  sciences  and  estab- 
hshed  his  own  historical  school  Once 
again  Hrushevsky  became  the  chief  pro- 
m.oter  of  Ukrainian  cultural  renaLssance. 

The  S<->viet  Russian  government  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  this  new  rebirth  of 
Ukrainian  Intellectual  Ufe.  and  started  se- 
vere persecvitlons  of  Ukrainian  scholars  and 
academic  institutions,  especially  directing 
their  attack  against  Hrushevsky  and  his 
foliav.-ers.  The  Ukrainian  Ac.idemy  of 
Sciences  became  the  target  of  Communist 
criticism  and  oppression,  anc!  many  academi- 
cians were  destroyed  The  Mar.'ciit  group  of 
historians  accused  Hrushevsky  of  "false  in- 
terpretation" of  t'le  historical  process,  which 
did  not  concur  with  dialetical  materialism. 
Thev  tried  to  force  him  into  Joining  the 
Marxist  group,  but  after  Hrushevsky's  re- 
fusal, he  was  arrested  in  1930  and  deported 


near  Moscow.  All  his  works  were  prohib- 
ited m  the  Soviet  Union,  and  In  pubUc  and 
academic  Ubraries. 

Gradually  Hrushevsky  lost  his  strength  and 
became  blind.  He  was  then  sent  by  the  So- 
viet government  for  "recuperation"  to  a 
home  for  Soviet  scholars  in  Kislovodsk  In  the 
Caucasus  Mountains  where  he  died  on  No- 
vember 26.  1934.  His  body  was  transported 
to  Kiev  where  he  was  buried.  So  tragically 
ended  the  life  of  the  most  outstanding 
Ukrainian  in  XX  century. 

Conunemoratlng  the  Centennial  of  Hru- 
shevsky's birth  we  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  historian  and  statesman  who  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  continuous  struggle 
for  humanrights  and  dignity  as  well  as  for 
political  and  social  Justice  for  all  mankind. 
Although  M.  Hrushevsky  has  passed  to  the 
pages  of  history  his  Ideals  prevail  In  the 
memories  of  all  freedom  loving  people. 

Selected  Bibi.iocp..\phy 
Tlie  complete  bibliography  of  Me.  Hruihcv- 
eky's  work  consists  of  approximately  20C0 
Individual  entries.  This  list  contains  a  few 
of  the  most  outstanding  works  by  and  about 
Hrtishevsky  and  consists  ot  three  parts:  a) 
bibliographies  of  Hrushevsky's  works.  b(  his 
major  works,  c)  works  about  Hrushevsky. 
The  Cyrillic  titles  are  transliterated  and  in 
a  few  instanc«s  translated  Into  English.  Tliis 
list  should  be  considered  as  highly  selective. 

I.    BIBLIOGRAPHIES    OP    HRUSHEVSKY'S    WORKS 

BaU-ka,  D.A.  "Materials  to  bibliOErraphy  of 
printed  works  of  Academician  Hrushevsky  la 
the  years  1905-1928."  Yuvileinyi  zbirnyk  na 
poslianu  akad.  M.  S.  Hrusheiskoho.  vol.  3. 
Kiev;  L'Academle  des  Sciences  dXFkraine, 
19'29.  pp.  104. 

British  Museum.  Dcpt.  of  Printed  Books. 
General  catalogue  of  printed  books,  London, 
1959-1965.  "Hrushevsky"  vol.  108,  col.  144- 
148. 

Gregorovlch,  Andrew.  "Selected  bibli- 
ography of  Hrushevsky's  works."  In  The  Tra- 
ditional Scheme  of  Ru.<s:an  History  and  Die 
Problem  of  a  Rational  Organization  of  the 
History  of  the  East  Slavs  by  M  Hrushevsky. 
Winnipeg:  Ukrainian  Free  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, 1966,  pp.  17-24. 

Levytskyi,  Ivan  E.  "List  of  scholarly  and 
literary  works  of  prof.  M.  Hrushevsky." 
Naukovyi  Zbirnyk  prysriatcehnyi  prof.  M. 
Hrushc'vskomxi.  Lvlv:  Shevciienko  Scientific 
Society.  1906.  pp.  1-54. 

New  York  Public  Library.  Slavonic  Div. 
Dirtionarv  catalog  of  the  Slwonic  collection. 
Bost«n;  G.  K.  HaU.  1959.  "Hrushevsky"  vol. 
9.  pp.  B312-8314. 

LubcmjT  R.  Wynar:  "Bibliography  of  tlie 
works  on  Hrushevsky."  The  UkTaiman  His- 
torian, vol.  3,  nos.  1-2,  1966,  pp.  122-129. 
n.  hrushevsky's  major  works 
Istoria  Ukrainy-Rusy.  (History  of  Ukraine- 
Rus)  Lvlv.  1898-1937,  10  volumes.  ( PublLslicr 
varies.  Republished  by  Knyho-Spilka  In 
New  York,  1954-1958  in  iO  vols  ) 

Istoria  ukrainskoi  Literatiiry.  (History  of 
UkralnUn  Literature  )  Lvlv-Kiev.  1923-1927, 
5  vol.  (Republished  by  Knyho-Spilka  In  New 
York.  1909-1960) 

A  Hiitor-j  of  Ukraine.  Edited  by  O.  J.  Picd- 
erlksen.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1941.     629  p. 

Cours  dhifitcire  de  lUkraine.  Redlpe  par 
A.  Choulgine.  Paris:  Imprimcrie  Ukrainienne 
en  France.  1959.    241p. 

C.achichtc  dcs  ukrai7iisclien  Volkes.  Bd. 
I:  Leipzig:  B,  G.  Teubner,  1906.    753p. 

V.icsvitna  istoria,  (World  History)  Kiev, 
1916-1913.  6  vol. 

Ancient  History,  Kiev.  1918. 
Ocherk  istorii  ukrainskoho  na  roda  (His- 
torical survey  of  Ukrainian  people)  St.  Pet- 
ersburg. 1906.  512  p.    (Several  editions) 

Na  porozi  Novoi  Vkrainy  (On  the  threehold 
of  New  Ukraine)  Kiev,  1918,  120p. 

ItH.-itrovana  istoria  Vkrainy,  Kiev,  1918,  566 
p.     (Several  editions.) 
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Abrc'g^  de  I'liistoirc  dc  I'Ukraine,  Paris, 
1920.  253p. 

Les  Origincs  de  la  Societe.  Vlenne:  Institute 
Soclologique  Ukrainlen.  1921,  328p. 

Gcschichte  der  Ukraine,  Lemberg,  1916, 
224p. 

The  Historical  Evolution  oj  the  Ukrainian 
Problem.  London.  1916. 

The  traditional  scheme  of  "Russian"  his- 
tory and  the  problem  of  a  rational  organiza- 
tion of  the  hiitory  of  the  Eai-t  Slavs,  Winni- 
peg: Ukrainian  Free  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1966. 

From  the  history  Of  religious  thoughts  in 
Ukraine,  Lvlv:  Ukrainian  Sociological  Insti- 
tute. 1925.  ICOp. 

Vybrani  pratsi  (Selected  works),  edited  by 
M.  Haliy,  New  York.  1960,  262p. 

nt.    PUBLICATIONS  ABOUT   HRUSHEVSKYI 

Bahalll.  D.  I.  "Acad.  M.  S.  Hrtishevskyl 
and  his  place  in  Ukrainian  historiography," 
Chervonyi  Shlach,  vol.  1,  1927. 

Bldlo.  J.  Michal  Hrusevsky,  Prag:  Czech 
Akademy  of  Sciences,  1935. 

Bilas,  L.  "Geschichtspliilosophische  und 
Idcologische  Vorau.fsrtzvg  der  geschichtU- 
chen  und  poUtlschen  Konzepcion  M.  Hrusev- 
skyjs,"  Jahrbiicher  fUr  Gachichtc  Osteuro- 
pas.  No,  3.  1956. 

Borshak.  Elie.  "Mikhailo  Hrushevsky 
(1886-1934)"  La  Monde  Slave,  vol.  12.  No.  1-2. 
1935. 

Doroshenko.  D.  A  survey  of  Ukrainian  liis- 
toriography.  New  York.  1957. 

Herasv-mchuk.  V.  "Mykailo  Hrushevsky  as 
Historian."  Zapysky  N.  T.  Sh..  vol,  133.  1922. 

Koch.  Hans.  "Dem  Andenken  Mykhallo 
Hruseskyjs  Gewidmet."  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Kul- 
tur  and  Gcschichte  der  Slaven,  Bd.  11,  No.  1, 
1935. 

Korduba,  M.  "Michael  Hruschevskyj  als 
Porscher  und  als  Organlzator  der  wissen- 
schafthlhen  Arbeit."  Zcitschrift  fiir  osteuro- 
paeische  Gcschichte,  Bd.  9,  1935, 

Krlpyukevich.  Ivan.  Mykhailo  Hrushev- 
skyi:  zhytlya  i  diyalnist.    Lvlv.  1935,  63  p. 

Krupnytsky.  Borys.  "Die  archiiographische 
Tatigkeit  M.  Hrusevskyjs."  Jahrbiicher  fiir 
und  Gcschichte  der  Slaven.  Bd.  11.  No.  4, 
1935. 

Ohloblyn.  Olexander.  "Mykhailo  Hrushev- 
skyisi  Ukrainske  nat.sionalne  vidrodzhennya," 
The  Ukrainian  historian,  vol.  1.  No.  2-3.  1964. 

Ostflpovych.  Mykhailo,  Prczydent:  Zhytlya 
i  diyalnist  Mykhaila  H'ushevskoho.  Lvlv, 
1937. 

Simpson,  G.  W.  "Hriushevsky:  A  historian 
of  Ukraine.  The  Ukrainian  quarterly.  1944, 
Vol.  1. 

Stachlw.  Matthew.  "A  scientist  and  socliil 
leader  as  president  of  the  state."  The 
Ukrainian  quarterly.    1957.  Vol.  13. 

Vernadsky,  George.  "Preface."  A  history 
of  Ukraine,  by  M.  Hrushevsky.  New  Haven, 
Yale  University  Press.  1948,  p.  v-xiv. 

Wynar.  Lubomyr.  "The  life  and  scholarly 
Work  of  Mykhallo  Hrushevsky."  The  Ukrain- 
ian Historian,  vol.  3.  No.  1-2,  1966. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
third  in  a  series  of  four  articles  written 
by  Jim  Ti'eloar  of  the  Detroit  FYee  Press 
on  the  problems  and  students  of  the  in- 
ner city  school  follows: 
"They'ee  Just  Duivib,"  Slum  Teachers  Say 
(By  Jim  Treloar) 

"Most  of  these  kids  are  Just  plain  dumb. 
You'll  never  teach  them  anything." 


It's  said  only  when  no  one  else  is  around, 
the  pre\'ailing  attitude  of  one  group  ol  teach- 
ers at  Jeflfcrson  Intermediate  Schijol. 

Much  of  the  problem  Is  language.  The 
students  have  a  vocabulary  and  a  syntax 
all  their  own — call  it  slang,  J.irgon,  linger — - 
that  is  a  near-complete  defense  against  adult 
authority. 

As  a  result,  students  are  being  written  off 
as  "uneducable"  because  their  teachers  are 
tillable,  or  »dKrilling,  to  communicate  with 
them.  Tliey  literally  don't  £:>c.ik  tlie  s.une 
language. 

By  the  end  of  my  first  week  of  t-t-aching 
English  at  Jefferson.  I  was  redui-ed  in  one 
class  to  helping  the  children  form  the  sim- 
plest kind  of  sentence.  I  tried  havine  them 
WTite  sentences  of  Just  two  words:  A  sub- 
ject and  a  verb. 

"A  verb  tells  what  somebody  or  s.-niethlng 
does."  I  explained.  "For  ex.miple:  Dogs 
bark. 

"Now.  what  do  fi.sli  do?"        ^ 

"SWIM!"  chorused  half  the  class. 

"Right  yovi  are.  Fish  swim.  That's  a  sen- 
tence. It  has  a  subject  'fish.'  and  a  verb 
■swim.'    Verbs  tell  us  what  the  subject  does," 

I  gave  them  a  list  of  eiglit  subjects: 
Wolves,  stars,  snowflakes,  volcanos,  trains, 
diamonds,  roses  and  ponies. 

The  children  were  supposed  to  supply 
their  own  verbs. 

Their  answers  Included: 

"Red  roses." 

"Trains  horsepower." 

"Diamonds  bright." 

"Snowflakes  nielting." 

"Falling  stars." 

This  wasn't  from  my  youngest  class. 
These  were  9th  graders. 

In  my  failure.  I  began  to  sense  why  these 
students  were  being  called  "uneducable."  It's 
easier  for  a  teacher  to  say  "They're  Just 
plain  dtimb."  than  it  is  to  admit:  "I  can't 
reach  them  " 

Many  of  the  children  not  only  don't  use 
correct  syntax,  but  they  also  have  their  own 
usage:  "I  ain't  choicey;"  their  own  vocabvi- 
lary:  "I'll  carry  you  to  the  store."  and  the'r 
own  pronunciation:  "My  muhthah  uses  a 
hlgh-er  dryer." 

Only  10  percent  of  Jefferson's  students  are 
reading  up  to  their  age  level.  By  the  time 
they  graduate  from  high  school,  the  typi- 
cJil  student  will  have  reached  only  a  7th  or 
8th  grade  level. 

Part  of  the  reason  Is  that  they  fear  to  read, 
knowing  they  won't  come  up  to  their  teach- 
er's expectations.  Others  have  problems  be- 
cause the  printed  word  Is  not  the  word  they 
have  been  speaking. 

The  trick  Is  for  a  teacher  to  reject  Incor- 
rect speech  without  rejecting  the  child. 
Many  teachers  can't  do  this.  More  often, 
the  teachers  are  simply  Indifferent. 

Last,  spring,  after  a  pep  talk  from  a  scli.5ol 
bo.ard  representative.  Jefferson's  teachers 
vowed  to  organize  into  study  groups,  Tliey 
were  going  to  train  themselves  to  teach  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  spelling — basics  the 
children  should  have  learned  in  elementary 
school. 

They  were  also  going  to  learn  ways  to  give 
group  counseling  to  their  homeroom  clas.ses. 

The  schedules  they  set  for  themselves  came 
and  went.  A  board  spokesman  said:  "1  can 
only  conclude  that  there  was  no  leadership 
from   Jefferson's   administration," 

The  langu.Tge  problem  at  Jefferson  school 
is  not  simnU"  a  mechanical  one  of  saying  to  a 
student  "  He  run'  is  wrong,  and  "He  ran"  Is 
right." 

Tlie  children  play  d'amb.  It's  the  most 
subtle  form  of  resistance  they  have. 

Learning  correct  English  would  be  no  diffi- 
cult matter  for  Jefferson's  children  if  they 
were  In.'^pired  to  learn.  Thotisands  of  first- 
generation  Europeans  in  Detroit  have  done  it, 
overcoming  worse  handicaps. 

The  difference  is  that  a  European  needs 
only  to  speak  well  and  he  becomes  a  middle 
class  American.    The  Negro  child  feels  that 


e\cn  if  he  ma.sters  "standard"  English,  he  is 
still  a  Nepro. 

He  resists  the  teacher's  efforts  to  train  his 
speech.  When  he  says  "I  seeii  you."  he's 
really  saying:  "Go  to  hell,  teach   " 

The  same  attitude  shows  up  In  classes 
other  than  English.  One  lunch  hour  Dave 
Wcincr.  a  shop  teacher,  threw  himself  down 
In  a  chair  in  tlie  teachers'  lounge.  "I  gave 
them  the  Eimplest  test  this  morning.  And  1 
GAVE  tlicm  the  answers!  Look!  "  He  w.ived 
a  pajH^r.  "Three  right  out  of  20.  Are  they 
d'jing  this  to  me  deliberately?" 

nicy  are. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
altitudes,  a  third  lo  a  half  of  Jefferson's 
teachers  have  rejected  their  students  as  "un- 
educable." 

For  the  new  teacher  fresh  out  of  college. 
there  is  plenty  of  encouragement  to  "give 
up." 

When  he  doesn't  do  well  on  the  first  few- 
days,  there  are  embittered  teachers  on  every 
side  re,^dy  to  tell  him:  "These  kids  are  Just 
plain  dumb.  You  will  never  teach  them  any- 
thing" 

Few  teachers  stay  at  Jefferson  long  enougli 
to  learn  the  priv:ite  needs  of  their  students. 
At  the  end  of  every  year  about  a  third  ol  the 
faculty  disappears.  Of  Its  57  teachers,  only 
16  have  been  Uiere  m(ire  than  four  years. 

Many  I  talked  to  lo<:)k  upon  Jefferson  as  a 
starting  point.  They  either  wiuit  to  improve 
their  position  by  moving  up  to  high  sclio<il 
teaching,  or  they  plan  t<3  start  with  the  in- 
nercity  and  work  outward. 

My  department  head.  Miss  Kennetha 
Sch.aal.  complained:  "Every  time  we  get  an 
outstanding  teacher  here,  he  gets  snapped  up 
for  administration  work.  The  need  Is  in  the 
classroomV 

And  every  time  a  teacher  leaves,  at  least 
one  student  says  to  himself:  "I'll  never  trust 
anybody  again." 

'Hie  administration  at  Jefferson  is  damned 
If  it  does  and  damned  if  It  doesn't. 

The  teachers  are  highly  critical  of  how 
things  were  run  last  year.  They  depend  on 
the  assistant  principal  as  the  school's  chief 
disciplinarian,  and  they  say  that  last  year 
they  got  no  help  at  all. 

"I  sent  a  student  to  the  office  seven  times 
during  Just  one  class  period,"  a  teacher  said 
"And  seven  times  they  sent  her  right  back  to 
me.  How  can  I  keep  order  In  my  classes  If 
the  assistant  principal  doesn't  back  me  up?" 

This  year,  there  is  a  new  assistant  princi- 
pal at  Jefferson.  Lawrence  Niblett.  He  not 
only  br.cks  his  teachers  to  the  hilt,  but  he 
also  Insists  that  they  stand  outside  their 
rooms  between  chissos  to  control  the  young- 
sters in  the  hall,  to  nip  fights  before  tnev 
start,  and  to  spot  extortionists  on  the  prowl. 

Some  teachers  appreciate  It.  Tlie  mal- 
content.? now  complain  they  are  "being 
treated  like  children." 

The  same  teachers  also  have  a  highly  in- 
dependent attitude  toward  school  rules. 

The  rule  is  that  they  are  not  to  touch  a 
child  except  in  self-defense.  But  I  saw  one 
teacher  whack  a  child  across  the  hand  with 
a  blackboard  pointer,  and  heard  another 
cdniit  that  he  swatted  a  girl  over  the  head 
with  a  stiff  notebook. 

At  Jeffer.':on.  some  of  the  students  have 
a  class  called  "Block  Time."  It  lasts  two 
hours,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  taught 
Englifh    and   socl.aJ   studies   simulumeously. 

I  found  I  could  handle  the  material  better 
teaching  them  as  two  separate  subjects,  but 
1  fc'it  gui'.ty  doing  so  until  I  Inquired  arotmd 
and  found  that  every  "Block  Time"  teacher 
I    talked   to  was  doing   the  same   thing. 

"Don  t  pTcpect  the  school  board  policies 
to  make  sense."  one  of  them  sneered. 

American  History  teachers  recently  ignored 
a  board  requirement  that  they  teach  Negro 
History  in  their  classes.  The  board  pub- 
lished a  booklet  In  1963  called  "The  Strug- 
gle for  Freedom  and  Rights,"  the  story  of 
the   American  Negro.     Copies   were  sent   to 
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every  school,  and  the  teachers  were  tuM 
they  must  use  them. 

The  booklets  were  put  aside  and  generally 
Ignored.  Most  history  teachers  at  Jefferson 
never  saw  one.  None  seemed  interested. 
Now  the  Negro  history  matorl.il  has  been 
incorporated  In  the  new  standird  history  text 
where,  in  theory,  it  cannot  be  overlooked 

For  all  the  problems  that  iwa  JerTersons 
faculty,  the  language  barrier  di.=cipline.  and 
dealing  with  the  administnuion,  the  mo?t 
crippling  is  their  own  attitude  toward  It  all 

Friday  morning,  my  last  day  at  Jefferson. 
I  walked  up  the  frunt  stcp^  with  one  of 
the  new  teachers,  a  young  man  Ju5t  gradu- 
ated  irora  Michigan   State   University 

I  asked  him  how  he  felt  after  his  first 
week  In  a  new  profession. 

-It's  one  week  toward  retirement  '  he 
strugged 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN  | 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28.  1966 
Mr.    RYAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   the   New 


The  I.  >s  Angeles  County  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol District,  an  enforcement  agency  with  » 
285-page  manual  of  operatlonjs,  has  been 
cited  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  as  an  admlnbstrative  model. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control 
Bcird  of  California  developed  the  auto- 
mobile fimie  regulations  that  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Division  of  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
applving  nationally  next  ye:u-.  And  Federal 
oinci.ils  plan  to  u*e  California's  automobile 
smos;-control  experience  in  the  years  ahead 
as  .1  guide  lor  uatMnal  policies. 

By  dint  of  more  than  a  decade  of  travail. 
Los  Angeles  County  has  eliminated  nearly  all 
its  pollution  from  industry  and  other  sta- 
tion.iry  sources— the  principal  producers  of 
smog  in  many  communities. 

The  county's  continuing  bouts  of  air 
pollution  are  attributed  largely  to  its  4  mil- 
lion automobiles  and  the  exaggerated  chem- 
ical effect  of  Califoriita  sunshine  on  their 
effluents. 

Most  of  these  c^rs  do  not  have  the  fume- 
control  equipment  that  Califorrla  first  de- 
manded with  the  1966  models.  As  with  the 
rest  of  the  country,  it  will  take  10  years  for 
the  older  fume-spewing  cars  to  be  replaced. 
Both  Los  Angeles  and  the  state  have  done 
equally  important  pioneering  in  the  critical 
nontechnical  phase  of  pollution  abatement: 
the  political  side 

DIPLOMACY    S.MOOTIIES    PATH 

By  traditional  standards,  the  paint-control 
reg\ilalion  nught  have  touched  off  a  natlon- 


York  Times  published  the  third  iri  a  %ncle  ruckus  Yet  when  Louis  J.  Fuller,  dl 
series  of  articles  by  Gladwin  Hill  in 
which  he  discusses  the  effect  of  air  pol- 
lution in  the  United  States.  This  arti- 
cle explains  the  measures  which  Los  An- 
geles has  taken  to  combat  air  pollution. 
I  recommend  the  following  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept  28,  1966] 
Los  Angeles:  A  Modix  foe  tki  Nation  in  Its 
Growing  Strcocle  Against  Air  Pollu- 
tion— CiTT  Nearly  Free  or  Industry 
Smog — County  Control  Agency  Ctted  by 
u  s.  for  eiticiency — its  auto  rules 
Copied 

(Note— Following  Is  the  third  of  four  arti- 
cles on  air  pollution.  Its  effect  on  national 
life  and  what  is  being  done  to  end  it  ) 
(By  Gladwin  Hill) 
Los  Angeles,  Sept.  27  — Nex.t  year,  anyone 
In  Los  Angeles  who  wants  to  paint  his  house 
win  have  to  tise  paint  approved  by  the  coun- 
ty. The  county  will  tell  retailers  what  kind 
of  paint  they  can  sell,  which.  In  effect,  is  the 
same  as  telling  manufacturers  what  kind  of 
paint  they  can  make  If  they  are  Interested  In 
the  big  Los  Angel^  market. 

Some  paints  contain  particularly  noxious 
solvents  that  evaporate  Into  the  air.  Ap- 
plied to  thousa»a«  of  buildings  simultane- 
ously, they  ma£'e  a  small,  but  appreciable, 
contribution  to  smog. 

The  ban  on  them.  In  favor  of  milder  sol- 
vents, underscores  how  far  Los  Angeles  has 
gone  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  air  pollution.  It 
also  Indicates  the  sort  of  restraints  com- 
munities across  the  country  may  have  to  con- 
sider In  the  growing  struggle  with  air  pol- 
lution. 

The  general  public  will  get  Its  first  t.iste  of 
the  restraints  next  fall,  when  new-car  buyers 
will  pay  about  $50  for  special  engine  equip- 
ment to  meet  new  Federal  limitations  on 
{■.line  discharges. 

LOS    ANGELES   LESSON 

Perhaps  few  other  places  In  the  country 
will  have  to  Invoke  the  same  measvu-es  as  Los 
Angeles.  But  every  community  can  profitably 
scrutinize  Los  Angeles  and  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia— first  a«  the  earliest.  U  not  the  worst, 
focus  of  pollution,  and  second,  as  prime  ex- 
amples of  what  can  be  done  to  solve  the 
problems. 


rector  of  the  L<.>6  Angeles  control  agency,  pre- 
sented the  propo,<;al  to  the  County  Bo.ard  of 
Supervisors  in  July  it  was  ratified  without  a 
moments  debate.  The  groundwork  had 
been  laid  In  months  of  patient  diplomacy 
with  both  the  paint  industry  and  public 
oificials. 

Things  haven't  always  gone  that  smoothly. 
In  Its  early  days  the  district  had  to  battle 
some  indu.stri.il  concerns  all  the  way  up  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  estab- 
lish its  regulatory  auihonty. 

The  agency  is  before  the  State  Supreme 
Court  now  in  litigation  with  the  oil  Industry 
over  a  regulation  to  limit  the  use  of  fuel  oil 
in  favor  of  cleaner  natural  gas. 

But.  over  the  agency's  19-ycar  history.  Its 
combination  of  militancy  and  political  ad- 
roitness has  worked  a  revolution  in  matters 
of  air  cleanliness,  which,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  precipitated  a  wave  of  civic  outrage 
and  al.irm. 

Oial  burning,  never  extensive  irt^Los  An- 
geles, hxs  been  atx>liRhed  entirely.  'Even  oil 
burnii.g  which  produces  sulphur  dioxide 
fumes,  as  does  coal— Is  banned  seven  months 
a  year;  natural  g;is  must  be  tised  instead, 
and  it  must  be  used  by  industry  when  It  Is 
available. 

Back-yard  incinerators  have  been  out- 
lawed; municip.U  rubbish  and  garbage  In- 
ciner.uion  aboU.=ihed  m  f.^vor  of  land-fill  dls- 
pfisal.  and  building  incineration  ended  except 
for  a  few  expensive  smokeless  furnaces. 

Fume  einis.sions  from  stationary  sotirces 
have  been  reduced  from  6.375  tons  a  day  to 
1.375  tons — only  about  one-tenth  as  much 
as  the  discharge  from  cars. 

In  the  5.000  tons  eliminated,  the  major 
Items  were  3.270  tons  from  oil  refining,  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  600  tons  from  refuse 
burning,  and  495  tons  from  fuel-oil  burning. 
Of  the  remaining  1  375  tons  of  emissions. 
It  is  estimated  that  600  tons  come  from  sol- 
vents, in  uses  ranging  from  dry  cleaning  to 
printing.  The  new  solvents'  regulation  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  200  daily  tons  of  s<-)l- 
vent  ftimes  that  are  considered  controllable 
bv  any  blanket  measure. 


IB40    LEVELS    SOl'CHT 

"  nie  progr.un  lo  abate  air  pollution  from 
sta'.ion.u-y  sources  Wiis  aimed  at  reducing  pol- 
lution levels  to  th  ..>e  existing  In  1940,"  sayt 
Mr.  Fuller. 


"This  goal  has  almost  been  reached,"  he 
says.  "There  Is  little  more  that  can  be  done 
with  stationary  pollution  sources.  There  are 
only  two  areas  where  significant  Improve- 
ments can  be  made — extension  of  the  use  of 
nattu-al  gas  in  large  boilers  and  reduction 
of  organic  solvent  emissions." 

Mr.  Fuller,  an  urbane  but  tough  former 
police  captain,  .succeeded  S  Smith  Griswold, 
the  tall,  sUiiely  and  equ:illy  firm  adminis- 
trator who  recently  boo. one  chief  of  Federal 
abatement  activities. 

Mr.  Fuller  says  that  indixstry  in  Los  An- 
geles &ouiuy^including  the  nation's  third- 
largest  complex  of  oil  refluerie.s— has  spent 
S125-mi!!lon  on  pollution  control  equipment. 
Ancillary  costs,  such  .^s  installation,  re.d 
estate  and  operating  costs,  may  have  cost 
another  .$li!5-million. 

The  grand  total  of  all  conceivable  cost.? 
of  Lo.s  Angeles's  19  years  of  pollution  con- 
trol, Mr.  Fuller  ha/a.-ds.  might  run  as  high 
as  $750-million. 

This  hypothetical  cost  amounts  to  only  $7 
per  person  per  yexr.  Mr.  Fuller  observes  that 
the  tot.al  is  small  when  compared  to  the 
$ll-billion  in  tangible  damages  which.  Fed- 
eral statistics  Indicate,  uncontrolled  air  pol- 
lution wovild  have  inflicted  on  the  county 
over  the  19  years. 

The  control  board,  with  Jurisdiction  over 
any  installation  th:it  may  produce  fumes  in 
the  4.000  square  miles  of  the  nation's  second 
most  populous  metropoUUin  area,  has  a  staff 
of  284.    Its  budget  this  year  is  $3,663,000. 

Conducting  inspections  at  the  rate  of  225.- 
000  a  year,  it  has  issued  70  000  operating  per- 
mits for  equipment  that  could  produce 
fumes.  Violators  of  tl^e  more  than  100  regu- 
lations are  subject  to  misdemeanor  penalties 
of  up  to  six  months  in  Jail,  with  fines  of  as 
much  as  .$500  for  each  day's  violation. 

In  the  Last  10  years  the  agency  has  prose- 
cuted 30.000  court  cases,  with  a  conviction 
rate  of  96  per  cent  and  fines  totaling  more 
than  S700.000. 

Initially,  recurrent  air  pollution  was  so 
severe  that  the  agency  instituted  a  warning 
system,  with  three  stages  of  "alerts." 
"  The  first  stage  signifies  only  that  the  air 
Is  approaching  the  "maximum  allowable  con- 
centration" of  100  parts  per  million  of  carbon 
monoxide,  three  parts  per  million  of  sulphur 
oxides,  three  parts  per  million  of  nitrogen 
oxides   or  .5  part  per  million  of  oJ'one. 

HEALTH  MENACE  GRADED 

The  second  stage,  based  on  approximately 
twice  these  concentrations,  denotes  a  "pre- 
liminary health  menace." 

The  third  stage,  based  on  three  times  the 
allowable  concentrations  signifies  "a  danger- 
ous health  menace" 

At  the  second  stage,  the  agency  Is  empow- 
ered to  shut  down  industry  and  stop  auto- 
mobile traffic.  The  third  stage  would  call  for 
state  disaster  action. 

To  date,  conditions  have  never  gone  beyond 
a  few  annual  first-stage  alerts  that  ore  com- 
municated to  the  public  over  radio  and  then 
c:inceled  in  a  matter  of  hours  or  mlntites. 
They  arouse  little  notice. 

There  are  eight  other  pollution  control 
districts  in  California,  covering  13  of  the 
suite's  58  counties. 

It  wasn't  until  the  mid-1950's  that  scien- 
tists led  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Haagon-Smit  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  discovered 
that  a  major  source  of  smog  was  automob:Ie 
fumes,  particularly  the  hydrocarbons,  which 
aro  photosynthe&.i'ed  by  sunshine  into  an 
array  of  part.cularly  noxious  gases. 

It  was  found  that  one  out  of  every  10  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  escaped  unburned  from  a  car. 
Every  car  In  the  nation,  on  an  average,  emits 
more  tlian  100  cubic  feet  of  fumes  every  day. 
Every  thousand  cars  lu  a  c.ty  emit  more  than 
3 '2  tons  of  lumes. 

To  curb  the  discharges  frr.m  its  9  million 
cars,  California  set  up  It.s  Motor  Vehicle  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  In  1960.  It  Is  composed 
of    13   Citizens    appointed    by    the    Governor. 
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most  of  whom  have  special  engineering,  sci- 
entific or  medical  qualifications. 

The  board  has  an  administrative  and  en- 
gineering staff  of  16  and  an  annual  budget 
of  $485,000.  Near  Its  Los  Angeles  headquar- 
ters, it  operates  one  of  the  world's  most  com- 
plete laboratories  in  the  field  of  vehicular  air 
pollution. 

The  newly  crc:aed  bo.-ird  promptly  joined 
la  a  battle"  that  the  Los  Angeles  County 
agency  had  been  waging  for  years  with  the 
autoniobiie  industry  over  fume  controls. 

DETROIT  IS  CRITICIZED 

In  a  current  Feder.al  grand  Jury  inquiry 
In  Los  Anfteles,  local  officials  have  charged 
that  the  auto  comp:inies  coUusively  dragged 
their  feet  for  years  on  producing  the.-^e  con- 
trols. Detroit' says  It  was  engrossed  in  re- 
search. 

When  accessory  m:inufacturers  were  on 
the  verge  of  preempting  the  ftime  control 
btislness  with  exhaust  attachments,  Detroit 
announc.ed  In  July,  1965.  that  It  was  pre- 
pared to  turn  out  cars  with  built-in  equip- 
ment. 

This  equipment  Is  of  two  types.  One  Is  a 
pump  that  Injects  extra  air  Into  the  ex- 
haust manifold  so  that  fumes  are  burned 
there.  Chrysler  accomplished  the  same  fume 
reduction  by  special  carburetor  and  Ignition 
rigging. 

The  other  Is  a  "blow-by"  tube.  Since 
1963,  California  has  reculred  that  new  cars 
have  these  tubes  to  carry  troublesome  crank- 
case  gases  back.  Into  the  combustion 
chambers. 

Starting  last  fall,  with  1966  models,  the 
exhaust  controls  were  made  mandatory  on 
all  new  cars. 

The  two  Items,  blow-by  tubes  and  exhaust 
controls,  are  6upix>sed  to  eliminate  70  per 
cent  of  the  two  worst  automobile  contam- 
inants, hydrocarbon  gases  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide. Last  March  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice felt  confident  enough  of  them  to  promul- 
gate the  California  requirements  national- 
ly for  next  year. 

The  California  l>oard  Is  considering  tight- 
ening Its  restrictions  by  nearly  50  per  cent 
before  1970.  The  new  restrictions  would  re- 
duce permissible  hydrocarbon  emissions  from 
275  parts  per  million  to  180,  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide from   1.5  percent  to  1  p>er  cent. 

The  board  Is  also  moving  toward  control 
of  another  Important  pollutant  family, 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  Federal  officials  plan 
to  follow  close  in  applying  such  restrictions 
nationally. 

California  had  hopes  of  developing  exhaust 
controls  for  older  cars,  which  make  up  90 
per  cent  of  those  on  the  road.  This  has  been 
thwarted  by  both  technical  and  legislative 
difficulties.  The  only  requirement  for  pre- 
1963  models  is  that  crankcase  blow-by  tubes 
must  be  put  on  cars  when  they  change  own- 
ers. There  Is  no  corresponding  Federal  re- 
quirement. 

The  achievement  of  control  equipment  la 
an  oblique  process.  The  state  starts  out  by 
promulgating    desired    emission    standards. 

The  standards  remain  theoretical  until  In- 
dustry comes  up  with  the  equipment  to 
match  the  standards.  This  is  the  situation 
with  oxides  of  nitrogen,  for  which  controls 
have  not  yet  been  devi.sed. 

Another  problem  that  will  present  Itself 
In  all  50  states  Is  making  sure  fume  control 
equipment  operates  effectively,  something 
the  Federal  Government  can't  police. 

Even  California  has  only  cursory  random 
Inspection  by  state  highway  patrolmen.  Com- 
prehensive checks  on  fume  equipment  can 
be  incorporated  In  regular  safety  Inspec- 
tions— New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  laws 
calling  for  them — ^but  there  Is  a  problem  of 
providing  inspection  stations  with  adequate 
testing  devices. 

California  may  also  provide  lessons  for 
other  states  In  the  way  it  works  out  Its  ad- 
ministrative structure  for  pollution  control. 

There  i»  now  a  three-way  division  of  re- 


sponsibility among  the  motor  vehicle  board, 
tne  county  districts  that  deal  with  stationary 
pollution  sources  and  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  which  must  work  closely  with  the 
others. 

Assuming  that  each  contingent  does  Its 
Job  perfectly,  critics  observes,  there  Is  no 
unified,  statewide  dclcnnlnation  of  prior- 
ities In  expenditures  and  elTort.  However, 
Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  hris  Just  designated 
Eric  Grant,  the  director  of  the  motor  vehicle 
board,  as  an  Inter-ascncy  coordinator  In  a 
step  toward  unification. 

Vernon  M  icKer.zie.  the  recent  director  of 
the  Air  Pollution  Division  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  is  a  solt-speitking  man.  In- 
clined to  understatement.  But  he  recently 
remarked  ominotisly: 

"For  the  next  decade  or  so  every  urban 
area  Is  going  to  have  to  control  pollution  In 
terms  that  might  be  considered  radical  even 
In  Los  .Angeles." 

(Tomorrow:  The  outlook  for  clean  air.) 


Noteworthy  Edkorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  mi(3er 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  liiclude  the  following  editorial 
from  the  September  25,  1966,  edition  of 
the  'Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Sunday  Post.  I 
commend  the  reading  of  the  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  because  of  the  timely  mes- 
sage it  presents: 

Investigating  the  Famotts  "Guidelines" 

The  Hotise  of  Representatives  will  seek, 
through  Investigation,  to  ascertain  If  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  'Welfare, 
through  the  "guidelines"  It  has  Imposed  In 
the  field  of  education,  has  overstepp)ed  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  In  true  bureaucratic  form,  the 
Department  of  Education,  has  formulated  Its 
own  j)et  formulas,  has  'withheld  federal 
money  from  those  areas  which  did  not 
knuckle  down  to  Its  arbitrary  regulations, 
and  has,  in  general,  assumed  a  highly  dicta- 
torial attitude. 

Under  the  actions  of  the  Department,  the 
stress  has  been  put,  not  on  education,  but  on 
Integration.  Freedom  of  choice  Is  not  pios- 
Blble,  with  the  Inference  that  Intimidation 
nullifies  that  freedom.  The  spectacle  of 
busing  pupils  from  one  area  to  another.  Is 
both  ridiculous  and  tragic,  for  It  Is  making 
pawns  out  of  children  who  should  have  no 
Interference  with  their  studies.  In  every 
way,  the  arrogant  and  Inflexible  attitude  of 
the  Department  has  done  more  to  down- 
grade education  In  the  nation  than  anything 
else. 

It  Is  timely  that  a  congressional  Investi- 
gation be  undertaken.  The  Congress  passed 
the  law,  and  the  law  has  certain  limitations, 
which  should  be  studiously  followed.  There 
has  been  a  completely  biased  conception  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Under  it,  discrimina- 
tion was  banned  if  based  on  race  or  color. 
But  It  did  not  spell  out  literally,  or  In  spirit, 
that  It  should  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  com- 
pletely Integrate  or  to  achieve  "racial  bal- 
ance." The  absence  of  discrimination  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  educational 
picture  Into  real  perspective,  something  that 
forced  Integration  and  a  headlong  dash  into 
racial  balance  would  never  achieve. 

As  has  been  so  eloquently  stated  on  many 
occasions  by  spokesmen  for  the  South,  the 


Civil  Rights  Act  ■was  conceived  In  politics 
and  aimed  directly  and  exclusively  at  the 
South.  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  our 
Southern  representatives,  the  people  of 
other  areas  swallowed  the  plea  for  support 
on  the  punitive  meitsure.  But  Northern 
and  E.iAt4?rn  and  Western  citizens  h:'.ve  c»jn:ie 
face  to  face  with  the  "guidelines"  and  are 
finding  out  that  tlie  South  Is  not  tlie  only 
area.  Involved.  Transporting  pupils  from 
one  school  to  another,  entirely  out  of  their 
natural  cnvirt'iunent,  has  caused  the  peo- 
ple of  newer  areas  to  begin  to  underst.and 
the  warnings  which  were  not  heeded  during 
the  debate  on  the  mc.isures.  The  opposi- 
tion to  the  dlct.atoriai  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Education  has  b<-c*:inie  both 
spirited  and  vocal  and  the  representatives 
In  the  CongTCPs  have  begun  to  feci  Its  effect. 
So.  let  us  get  down  to  the  business  of  con- 
ducting a  searching  investigation  to  a.scer- 
t.iin  where  tlie  power  to  rule  has  been  given 
by  the  Act,  or  has  been  assumed  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats. After  all,  the  cause  of  public 
education  Is  at  stake,  and  public  education 
means  Just  that  In  every  city  and  county  In 
every  state  In  the  Union,  and  tlie  arbitrary 
witliholdlng  of  funds  because  arbitrary 
guidelines  have  not  been  accepted,  is  con- 
trary to  the  American  concept  of  govern- 
ment. 


Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJa.  15111)  to  provide 
for  continued  progress  In  the  Nation's  war 
on  poverty. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  use  this  procedure  to  make 
sure  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this,  because  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  suggested,  we 
ought  to  try  the  $7,000  figure.  This  Is 
very  close  to  what  the  administration 
says  they  wlU  eventually  be  able  to  run 
these  programs,  but  which  Is  way  above 
any  other  similar  effort  training,  educa- 
tional, and  residential  which  Is  now 
being  carried  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  Indicated  before, 
this  is  certainly  true  with  reference  to 
the  residential  vocational  schools  which 
are  training  .some  drop-outs  from  the  Job 
Corps,  dropouts  who  could  not  be 
trained  in  the  Job  Corps  at  that  extra 
cost,  but  who  are  now  being  trained  In 
the  residential  vocational  education 
schools  for  an  average  of  $2,600  per  year, 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  they  can  do  It  there, 
the  Job  Corps  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  for 
$7,000. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  cannot  be 
an  unreasonable  figure  and.  perhaps,  this 
will  in  and  of  itself  take  care  of  some  of 
the  high  salaries  that  are  being  paid  to 
staff  people  and  prevent  the  Job  Corps 
from  pirating  and  taking  away  teachers 
from  our  other  school  systems. 
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Mr.  Chairman.,  If  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment, I  believe  It  would  force  OEO  to 
run  a  more  economical  operation,  al- 
though I  do  not  feel  that  the  sum  of 
$7,000  a  year  Is  exactly  economical.  But, 
at  least,  we  would  be  making  one  step  In 
the  direction  toward  requiring  them  to 
be  a  little  more  economical  than  they 
have  been  In  the  past. 


Vietiuun  in  the  Balance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  being  asked 
to  support  policies  in  Vietnam  which  do 
not  rest  easily  with  our  traditions.  Most 
Americans  resist  Involvement  in  foreign 
wars,  but  when  Involved,  want  to  win. 
Probably  the  most  effective  means  open 
to  the  administration  to  maintain  public 
support  for  the  nature  and  style  of  our 
operations  in  Vietnam  is  through  a 
deepening  of  understanding  of  the  dy- 
namics of  this  struggle,  including  a  care- 
ful identification  of  the  political 
component. 

The  relationship  between  the  Hanoi 
regime  and  the  Vietcong  in  the  south  has 
not  been  discussed  with  the  care  and 
specificity  It  deserves.  Both  in  public 
discussion  and  in  private  conversation 
with  policymakers  In  the  executive 
branch,  I  have  been  stinick  with  the  in- 
sistence on  the  total  identity  between 
the  forces  in  the  south  and  the  north. 
The  dogmatic  position  of  the  administra- 
tion on  this  point  does  not  engender  con- 
fidence, but  rather  doubt.  When  policy- 
makers are  so  certain  about  a  matter 
Inherently  uncertain,  larger  doubts  are 
raised  about  our  perception  with  respect 
to  other  aispects  of  this  struggle. 

Earlier  this  year  I  commented  on  the 
relationship  between  the  north  and  the 
south  In  the  following  words — page  4407 
of  the  March  2  Congressional  Record: 
Tbe  relationship  between  Hanoi  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  has  been  much 
dlacussed.  Many  officials  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment have  repeatedly  stressed  the  role  of 
Hanoi  In  stimulating,  organizing,  supplying, 
and  directing  the  Vletcong  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  But  this  does  not  give 
a  complete  picture  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  the  forces  In  the  south. 
Tbe  strong  political  motivation  of  the  Com- 
munlsrt  force*  must  be  studied  carefully. 

If  a  political  movement  In  one  country 
decides  to  extend  Its  Influence  Into  another 
country,  the  usual  procedure  la  to  send  In 
people  to  proeelytlze  and  to  organize  on  be- 
half erf  the  Idea*  which  the  political  move- 
ment seeka  to  promote.  If  the  organizational 
effort  U  successful,  a  group  In  the  second 
country  comes  Into  being.  Ita  Ideology,  per- 
tu^M  some  of  Its  leadership,  and  Its  tactics 
may  continue  to  be  guided  by  the  forces  In 
the  first  country.  But  the  group  In  the  sec- 
ond country  stlU  has  an  independent,  viable 
existence.  The  relationship  between  the  two 
group*  U  relatively  stable  ao  long  aa  the 
taetle*  are  agreed  upon.  But  IX  the  first 
group  takes  A  new  course,  then  the  viable 


nature  of  the  group  In  the  second  country 
suddenly  becf)mcs  cle.ar. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Defense 
Department,  approximately  200,000  of  the 
Vletcong  are  tram  South  Vietnam.  These 
Vietcong  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
believe  they  are  fighting  for  certain  ideas. 
It  would  seem  doubtful  that  they  regard 
thenifclves  sl.iiply  as  stMdlers  whose  com- 
mand loyalties  run  to  Hanoi.  Tlielr  per- 
sistence and  their  sacrifices  could  not  be 
ex3l.i:ned  on  this  basis. 

Thus  there  Is  the  strong  probability  that 
as  Hanoi  has  sought  to  orgr.nize  in  t.ie 
Soutii,  It  has  at  the  same  time  created  forces 
which.  If  not  Independent  today,  are  po- 
tentially Independent  If  Hanoi  shifts  *o 
courses  which  are  Incompatible  wlrh  the 
primary  thrust  of  those  flglitlng  in  tiie 
South. 

Tlius,  If  Hanoi  were  to  pursue  a  course  of 
action  which  would  seem  to  the  Nation.il 
Llber.ition  Vront  to  thwart  and  maJce  \xso- 
Ic^s  the  years  of  sacrifice,  there  Is  doubt 
that  Hanoi  could  compel  acceptance  of  this 
course.  But  even  more  devastating,  Hanoi 
would  be  regarded  us  abandoning  an  ally  In 
the  South  to  which  it  not  only  owed  an 
ideological  allegiance  but  which  It  had 
spawned 

Tlie  United  St.iles  hx)k3  at  Its  commitment 
to  South  Vietnfim  sis  binding.  Then  con- 
sider how  much  more  deeply  Hanoi  must 
feci  b<jund  to  the  fortunes  of  those  whom  It 
sponsored  m  the  South.  Because  this  has 
been  my  rough  analysis  of  tills  relationship. 
I  have  always  believed  that  the  hope  that 
bombmc;  in  the  North  would  drive  Hanoi 
out  of  this  conflict  w.is  d.ximed  to  f.allure.  I 
believe  furthermore  that  the  bombing  would 
force  Hanoi  into  an  even  more  active  role 
in  the  belief  that  events  in  the  South  would 
have  to  be  speeded  up  as  the  only  way  for 
H.mo;  to  obi,iin  an  end  to  the  bombing. 

On  the  other  liand,  pressure  against  the 
National  Liberat;./n  Front  and  the  VieU-ong 
forces  could  bring  about  a  settlement  some 
day.  It  may  be  that  regardle.";s  of  what  the 
United  States  does,  the  fabric  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  society  Is  so  torn  and  weakened 
that  a  succes-sful  etTort  against  t!ie  Commun- 
ist forces  cannot  be  sustained.  Whatever 
the  settlement  pt>s:slbil;ties,  however,  com- 
munication directly  with  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  would  seem  to  m.ike  more  sense 
than  to  force  Hanoi  to  act  as  brolter  with  Its 
Interests  not  necessarily  paralleling  those  Of 
tiie  Liberation  Front. 

In  any  event,  these  matters  must  be  looked 
at  with  cue  and  objectivity.  Tlie  great  stress 
which  the  United  States  plMes  on  the  role 
of  the  North  Vieiaajnese  must  not  obscure 
the  f.act  that  our  national  interests  req-uire 
that  we  m.tke  our  understanding  conform  to 
reality. 

My  views  have  been  reinforced  by  an 
excellent  article  by  Bernard  Fall  appear- 
liig  In  the  October  1966  Issue  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Quarterly.  Because  of  the 
Importance  of  this  question  I  Insert  a 
portion  of  his  article  in  the  Record: 

VlET.NAM    IN    THE    B.\LANTE 
IV 

A  m.ijor  part  of  the  whole  Vict  Nam  argu- 
ment revolves  around  a  clear  identification 
of  the  character  of  the  enemy — for  It  Is  that 
Identification  which  pins  the  label  of  "ag- 
gre.ssor"  on  North  Viet  N:im  »and  thus  Justi- 
fies military  action  against  it)  or,  conversely. 
makes  the  conflict  largely  a  civil  war,  with 
the  United  States  as  the  major  foreign 
"mterventlonlst." 

A  recent  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  presented 
an  unusually  well-argued  and  sophisticated 
case  tor  the  first  view.'     But  precisely  be- 


c?,UFP  U  Is  ."lo  well  argued.  It  unconsciously 
pre.-"nt.s  sumo  of  the  arguments  for  the  op- 
posite vie\v7)0!nt  as  well.  And  since  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  discuss  the  possible  ra- 
tional outcomes  of  the  Viet  Nam  situat:  ^n 
as  long  as  the  true  character  of  the  nd- 
vcr?.iry  is  in  doubt— it  Is  thLs  writer's  own 
belief  lliat  It  lies  somewhere  between  the  two 
cx'rcrnes  presented  above— the  nature  of 
the  Viet  Cong  must  be  explored  further  be- 
fore it  can  be  dcfinitlvrly  dismissed  as  "face- 
less." 

It  can  bo  conceded  in  adv.nice  that  any 
Comni'iuis^  nicmber  of  the  National  Libpra- 
tioii  Front  in  South  Vict  Nam  is  likewise  a 
m^mb'.^r  of  the  Lao  Dong,  the  Vietnamese 
C'.'mmunist  P.irty,  and  th.it  North  Viet  N.im, 
v/hicli  h.Kl  without  a  shred  of  doubt  won  the 
war  against  Prance  in  1'.>.j4,  fully  expected 
to  cain  control  of  South  Viet  Nam  as  well 
either  by  the  elections  slated  for  July  1956 
or  at  a  later  date.  I  am,  however,  incline<l 
to  dc>ubl  that  Hanoi's  decision  to  Intervene 
In  Souih  Vietname-se  affairs  wa.=k  prompted  by 
any  '■increa.-ing  di.'jparity  between  political 
life  north  and  south."  For  It  became  ob- 
vious even  to  the  blindest  of  optimists  th  it, 
unfortunately,  the  political  lives  of  both  Viet 
Nams,  far  from  becoming  "disparate,"  be- 
gan to  resemble  each  other  as  only  two  ex- 
tremes can,  with  their  gradual  falsification 
of  representative  processes  and,  finally,  with 
their  concentration  camps  and  persecution  of 
religious  groups.  The  existence  of  a  "Cen- 
tral Reunification  Department"  in  Hanoi  of 
which  much  Is  made  Is  surely  revelatory  of 
something— until  one  becomes  aware  that 
West  Germany,  for  example,  has  a  Ministry 
for  All-German  Aff.alrs  to  which,  of  cour.=^e. 
East  Germany  and  the  Soviets  .ascribe  equal- 
ly sinister  motives,  even  thought  It  can  be 
safely  asstmied  that  the  Ministerium  filr 
Gesamtdeutsche  Fragcn  Is  more  innocuous 
than  any  Hanoi  committee  with  the  same 
purpose. 

It  Is  likewise  very  much  open  to  ques- 
tion that  the  intervention  of  Hanoi  was  first 
evidenced  by  a  terror  campaign  directed 
against  small  South  Vietnamese  officials. 
In  actual  fact.  Diem  began  to  become  op- 
pressive as  early  as  January  1956,  when  a 
concentration  camp  ordinance  (No.  6  of  Jan- 
uary 11.  1956^  gave  the  regime  almost  un- 
checked ix>wer  to  deal  with  the  opposition— 
and  the  non-Communist  opposition,  le.ust 
Inured  to  clandestine  operations,  was  hit 
hardest.  It  took  until  May  19C6  for  a  U.S. 
Government  agency,  the  Public  Affairs  Office 
In  Saigon,  to  state  candidly  what  was  a  well- 
known  fact  all  along— to  wit.  that  some  of 
the  so-called  "political -religious"  sects  pro- 
vided the  hard  core  of  the  early  opi>osl- 
tion: 

.  .  ,  Ten  of  the  eleven  (Cao-Dall  sub-sects 
had  opposed  Diem,  and  their  leadership  fled 
to  Cambodia  or  went  Into  hiding.  .  .  .  Tlie 
members  of  the  other  ten  sects  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  early  NLP  support,  although  the 
alliance  was  at  all  times  an  uneasv  one  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Tlie  [Hoa-Hao]  sect  In  1952  formed 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  as  Its  political 
arm.  It  too  challenged  Diem,  and  Its  armies 
were  smashed  by  ARVN  In  1956.  Like  the 
Cao  Dal,  It  was  an  early  and  major  partici- 
pant In  the  NLF,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  third  of  the  esoteric  sects  of  Viet 
Nam,  the  Blnh  Xuyen.  which  was  al'O 
smashed  by  Diem,  also  worked  with  the  NLF 
In  its  early  days." 

The  decision  by  Diem — probably  his  most 
pregnant  In  terms  of  its  future  consequen- 
ces— to  abolish  elected  village  government  in 
June  1956  (again  before  the  July  1956  elec- 
tion deadline,  at  a  time  when  the  Commu- 
nists were  on  their  best  behavior)  did  the 
rest.  The  hated  appointees  became  a  prime 
target  for  local  resentment  and  by  March 
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1958  over  400  had  been  murdered  by  guer- 
rillas who  Indeed,  as  Carver  points  out, 
"harped  on  local  issues  and  avoided  preach- 
ing Marxist  doctrine."  When  It  Is  remem- 
bered that  there  were  enough  "local  Issues" 
around  to  cause  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
Itself  to  try  at  least  three  times  to  murder 
Diem,  It  becomes  understandable  why  South 
Viet  Nam  appeared  to  Hanoi  ripe  for  pluck- 
ing. In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Hanoi,  or  even  South  Vietnamese 
stay-behind  Communist  elements,  took  ad- 
vantage of  Saigon's  glaring  weaknesses  after 
1959.  But  the  Communists  can  hardly  be 
held  responsible  for  the  Incredible  stupidity 
of  the  Diem  regime  and  the  somewhat  stu-- 
prtslng  blindness  to  its  faults  of  Its  Ameri- 
can advisers.  And  It  is  equally  hard  to  deny 
that  there  was  plenty  of  motivation  inside 
South  Viet  Nam,  on  the  left  as  well  as  on 
the  right,  for  a  revolutionary  explosion. 

The  next  point  which  requires  clarification 
Is  not  whether  the  Insurgency  In  South  Viet 
Nam  Is  abetted,  directed  and  aided  from 
North  Viet  Nam  (It  Is  to  a  large  extent) ,  but 
whether  such  outside  controls  preclude  the 
existence  of  real  objectives  which  are  spe- 
cifically those  of  the  Insurgents  rather  than 
of  their  external  sponsors.  Here,  the  recent 
British  revelations  as  to  the  truly  enormous 
extent  of  the  control  of  the  French  Resist- 
ance In  Prance  by  the  Special  Operations  Ex- 
ecutive (S.OJ:.)— the  1940-46  British 
cquivulent  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — shows  what  Is  meant.  According  to 
the  now-published  official  history  of  S.O.E. 
In  Prance,  "till  1944  the  British  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  over  all  of  de  Gaulle's  means  of 
communications  with  France,"  and  the 
French  "could  not  lntrc<luce  a  single  agent 
or  a  single  store"  without  Allied  permission 
and  help,  and  "anything  [they)  planned  with 
marked  political  Implications  was  liable  to  be 
vetoed  by  any  of  the  three  major  Western 
allies."  Yet,  having  substantiated  exactly 
what  both  the  Vichy  French  and  the  Nazis 
had  said  all  along,  i.e.  that  the  French  Re- 
sistance was  nothing  but  an  "Anglo-Saxon 
conspiracy"  and  the  reslsters  (this  writer  In- 
cluded) nothing  but  foreign  agents,  the  offi- 
cial history  makes  the  key  point:  "All  these 
victories  by  and  through  resistance  forces  In 
Prance  had  a  common  basis:  overwhelming 
popular  support."  • 

The  hard  historical  facts  which  emerge 
from  the  French  Resistance  and  which  ap- 
pear to  apply  to  the  Viet  Cong  are  (a)  that 
in  spite  of  overwhelming  technical  control  by 
the  Allies,  de  Gaulle  succeeded  In  winning 
political  and  military  loyalty  among  the  di- 
verse guerrilla  forces  in  Prance,  and  (b) 
that  even  de  Gaulle's  own  views  and  desires 
had  to  acconamodate  themselves  to  those  de- 
veloped by  the  Internal  resistance  In  its  four- 
year  fight.  In  which  It  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle  and  suffered  the  bulk  of  the  losses. 
The  differences  of  view  between  Viet  Oong 
leaders  who  have  now  been  in  the  fight  for 
six  years  (and  some  of  them  for  twenty!) 
and  the  Hanoi  theoreticians  and  conven- 
tional nailltary  commanders  go  in  many  cases 
far  beyond  normal  internecine  party  strug- 
gles or  mere  tactical  disagreements. 

A  glance  at  factual  examples  Is  Interesting: 
there  have  been  three  changes  of  N.LJ".  sec- 
retaries-general at  times  when  Hanoi  was  in 
the  throes  of  no  purge  whatsoever.  There 
was  the  N.L.P.  five-point  manifesto  of  March 
22,  1965,  whose  "Jungle  version"  was  rebroad- 
cast  later  by  Hanoi  with  39  extensive  amend- 
ments or  text  changes,  softening  some  of  the 
N.L.P.  statements.  There  were  the  spontane- 
ous reactions  of  N.L.P.  leaders  when  faced 
with  respected  Western  observers  on  neutral 
ground,  openly  explaining  why  they  dis- 
agreed with  the  "narrow-minded  commissars 
in  HanoL"    And  there  Is  the  fact  that  while 


•MUX).  Foot,  "SOE  In  Prance,"  London: 
Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  1966,  p,  xix, 
33,  and  442-443,  passim. 


the  United  States  and  Hanoi  are  now  offi- 
cially wedded  to  a  return  to  a  Geneva-type 
conference  (and,  presumably.  Its  two-year 
election  clause) ,  the  NXJP.  has  thus  far  left 
Geneva  out  of  its  program,  preferring  a  flex- 
ible formula  of  eventual  reiinlficatlon  in  ne- 
gotiated stages. 

It  is  easy  to  dlsnolss  those  differences  as  be- 
ing mere  camouflage  (after  all,  some  people 
believe  that  the  Sino-Sovlet  spUt  is  nothing 
but  a  grand  deception  foisted  on  the  easily- 
fooled  West)  and  to  believe  the  N.L.P.  is  In- 
deed nothing  but  "a  contrived  political 
mechanism  with  no  Indigenuous  roots,"  as 
Carver  avers.  But  In  that  case,  the  220. (XK) 
Viet  Cong  who  fight  side-by-slde  with  60.- 
000  PAVN  regvilars,  and  who  over  the  past 
three  years  are  said  to  have  suffered  almost 
100,000  dead  and  182,000  wounded,  fight 
rather  well  for  what  must  be  a  vast  mass  of 
remote-controlled  and  force-drafted  recruits. 
Otherwise,  desertion  would  be  Just  as  easy 
on  the  Viet  Cong  side  as  It  Is  on  the  ARVN 
side,  but  thus  far  the  V.C.  desertion  rate 
simply  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  Increase 
of  manpower  on  the  Communist  side. 

That  leaves,  lastly,  the  argument  of  "face- 
lessness":  the  N.L.F.  leaders  are  men  of  httle 
stature  In  their  own  society;  they  are  un- 
knowns. But  four  years  ago  only  a  few  Viet- 
namese military  men  knew  who  General  Ky 
was,  and  no  one  thought  of  him  even  two 
years  ago  as  being  of  presidential  timber. 
Clandestineness  Is  not  attractive  to  the  sort 
of  men  who  are  national  figures:  aside  from 
Yugoslavia's  Marshal  Tito,  It  takes  real  ex- 
pertise to  recall  the  names  of  European 
resistance  leaders.  In  any  case,  N.L.P.  propa- 
ganda has  seen  to  It  that  Its  leaders  should 
not  remain  anonymous:  at  least  forty  senior 
leaders'  biographies  have  been  published, 
along  with  their  photos.*  Their  background 
shows  the  normal  social  background  of  Viet- 
namese leadership  In  general,  from  medical 
doctors  and  pharmacists,  to  lawyers  and  even 
army  officers  (though  the  sprinkling  of  Mon- 
tagnards  and  women  Is  more  typical  of  the 
likewise  classic  "united  front"  picture!.  And 
they  have  one  remarkable  common  charac- 
teristic which  thus  far  no  Saigon  government 
has  been  able  to  match:  they  are  all  from 
south  of  the  seventeenth  parallel. 

None  of  the  foregoing  Justifies  Hanoi's 
claim  that  the  N.L.P.  should  be  the  "sole 
legitimate  voice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple." But  nothing  Justifies  the  opposite 
claim  either,  to  the  effect  that  without 
Hanoi's  full  support,  the  N.LJ.  would  dis- 
appear into  thin  air  like  a  desert  mirage. 
Tliere  can  Indeed  be  no  quarrel  with  Carver's 
statement  that  "the  Viet  Cong  organization 
is  unquestionably  a  major  factor  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  political  scene."  In  that 
case,  however.  It  must  be  treated  as  what  It 
is — a  political  force  In  South  Viet  Nam  which 
cannot  be  simply  blasted  off  the  surface  of 
the  earth  with  B-52  saturation  raids,  or 
told  to  pack  up  and  go  Into  exile  to  North 
Viet  Nam. 

There  Is  one  further  consideration  which 
argues  against  the  likelihood  of  Hanoi  being 
able  (assuming  it  were  willing,  and  It  does 
not  seem  to  be)  to  turn  off  the  southern 
guerrilla  movement  like  a  water  tap:  Hanoi 
has,  since  March  1946.  made  four  separate 
deals  with  the  West  at  the  expense  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  The  French-Vietnamese 
accords  of  March  6.  1946.  provided  for  a  Viet- 
namese "free  state  "gvlth  Its  own  government, 
armed  forces  and  foreign  relations"  but  left 
South  Viet  Nam  proper  (i.e.,  Cochin  China) 
under  French  control  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
severe  anti-Viet  Minh  repression.  The 
French-Vietnamese  modus  vivendi  signed  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Paris,  September  14.  1946, 
further  confirmed  this  seeming  "abandon- 
ment" of  the  South.    In  the  Geneva  Accords 


'  Commission  for  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
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Liberation  Movement,  a.d.  [1963],  44  pp. 


of  July  1&54,  It  was  South  Viet  Nam  which 
was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Dletn 
regime  for  at  least  two  years,  and  we  have 
Nguyen  Huu  Tho's  own  word  In  an  Inter- 
view with  Wilfred  Burohett  to  the  effect 
that  "there  were  mixed  feelings  about  tiie 
two-years'  delay  over  reunification."  And 
when  neither  Hanoi  nor  Peking  (nor  the  So- 
viet Union)  made  strong  representations 
against  dropping  elections  in  1966,  It  must 
have  become  obvious  to  even  the  most  ob- 
tuse pro-Hanoi  elments  south  of  the  seven- 
teenth parallel  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  somewhat  unreliable  allies. 


The  Inner  City  School 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
four  different  places  In  today's  Record 
I  am  inserting  an  account  of  a  Detroit 
Free  Press  reporter's  experiences,  as  an 
English  teacher,  In  a  Detroit  inner  city 
school,  along  with  his  recommendations. 
In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Jim  Treloar  brings 
sensitive  insight  to  bear  on  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  problems. 

One  of  the  articles  follows: 
The  Inner  CrrT   Classroom— A   Reportfr's 
Education 
(By  Jim  Treloar) 

Mi.'iS  Kenneth  Schaal,  the  head  of  the 
English  department,  led  the  way  downstairs 
to  Boom  1'27,  the  click  of  her  heels  running 
two  steps  ahead  in  the  pre-school  quiet. 

The  room  I  was  to  teach  in  at  Jefferson 
Intermediate  School  Is  on  the  first  floor,  next 
to  the  stairwell.  She  opened  the  door  and 
turned  on  the  lights. 

There  was  a  wad  of  gum  stuck  on  the 
blackboard.  In  one  corner,  paint  flaked  off 
the  celling.  Later,  students  would  sit  very 
still  and  watch  the  pieces  drift  down  and 
land  on  their  shoulders  and  in  their  hair, 
artificial  dandruff. 

Last  years  paper  and  chalk  scented  the  air 
The  only  splash  of  color  came  from  sheets 
of  yellow  paper  stapled  across  the  top  of  the 
blackboard,  the  edges  curling  with  age. 

I  don't  know  how  old  the  desks  were,  but 
there  must  have  been  two  generations  of 
Initials  etched  into  the  unvarnished  tops. 
Each  desk  had  a  hole  for  an  Inkwell,  and 
those  were  going  out  of  date  when  I  was  in 
school. 

There's  a  dark  little  courtyard  Just  outside 
the  window,  with  Ifon  gratings  everywhere. 
In  the  middle  sat  a  cement  something  where 
trash  was  thrown. 

Miss  Schaal  saw  me  looking  out  the 
window.  "We  had  lovely  curtains  to  cover 
the  window,  but  the  last  teacher  In  this  room 
took  them.     She  only  lasted  five  months." 

It  had  been  one  of  those  pencU-sharp. 
eraser-clean  fall  days  when  I  entered  the  De- 
troit Public  Schools'  placement  office  on 
Woodward  Avenue  and  met  Mrs.  Julie  Strawn. 

I  asked  her  for  a  Job  teaching  American 
History  in  high  school,  because  that's  where 
my  Interest  and  competence  lay.  History  is 
my  graduate  major,  and  my  te€U5hing  experi- 
ence had  been  in  a  country  high  school. 

What  I  got  was  a  Job  teaching  English  sad 
social  studies  in  Junior  high  school.  I  told 
Mrs.  Strawn  that  I  had  only  the  most  mlnl- 
mtim  class  time  for  an  undergraduate  minor 
In  English,  and  that  I  hadn't  opened  the 
pages  of  a  geography  book  since  tbe  6tb 
grade. 
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Briskly.  Mrs.  Strawn  explained:  "We  re- 
quire our  high  school  teacher*  to  have  a 
master's  degre«."  I  was  two  or  three  cla«e« 
short  of  my  masters,  so  I  settled  for  a  Job  In 
which  I  didn't  feel  competent. 

(The  fact  Is  that  only  6838  percent  of 
Detroit's  high  school  teachers  have  master's 
degrees. ) 

In  college,  you  study  to  be  either  a  second- 
ary" or  an  "elementary"  teacher.  Junior 
high  schools  are  lumped  with  high  schools 
and  called  "secondary." 

But  In  a  school  Uke  Jeffersoitt,  elemenUry 
teaching  skills  ore  needed.  You  dont  toes 
«4Amcrlcan  literature  at  children  who  sUU 
dont  know  how  to  read.  I'd  never  taken  a 
course  In  elementary  education  and  had  no 
Idea  how  to  teach  a  child  to  read. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  happens  to  other 
teachers.  One.  who  earned  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  while  majoring  in  biology,  applied  for  a 
Junior  high  science  jxiBitlon. 

"No."  she  was  told.  "You  haven't  had 
physics." 

She  was  offered  a  Job  teaching  mathe- 
matics Instead. 

"But  I  haven't  had  a  math  course  since 
high  school!"  she  protested.  The  placement 
office  explained  that  they  badly  needed  math 
teachers.  A  science  opening  was  "dificovered" 
only  when  the  teacher  refused  to  take  any 
other  Job. 

Early  next  morning,  I  arrived  at  Jefferson 
School,  built  In  1922  at  the  corner  of  Selden 
and  Fourth  on  Detroit's  near  West  Side,  and 
presented  myself  to  Miss  Schaal,  my  depart- 
ment head. 

I  found  her  In  a  cramped  little  office,  blow- 
ing dust  off  an  armful  of  books.  She  sized 
me  up  In  one  quick  glance  and  found  me 
wanting. 

Miss  Schaal  Is  pushing  retirement.  Her 
hair  which  looks  like  bleached  straw,  was 
already  disheveled  by  work,  and  it  wasn't 
8:30  yet. 

Her  face  Is  dried  by  years  of  chalk  dtist, 
but  thoee  blue  eyes  crackled.  I  thought: 
"Here's  a  gal  who  knows  how  to  teach."  My 
first  Impression  was  Just  as  accurate  ns  hers. 
After  she  introduced  me  to  Room  137,  I 
asked  her  If  the  students  already  had  their 
textbooks. 

"The  seventh  and  eighth  graders  dont 
get  textbooks,"  she  said. 

"When  I  get  them  to  you.  the  books  are 
to  be  kept  in  the  room.  You  pass  them  out 
when  you  need  them,  and  you  collect  them 
at  the  end  of  the  hour.  If  the  children  took 
books   home,   we'd   never   get   them   back. 

"The  ninth  graders  will  get  English  texts, 
but  they'll  have  to  sign  out  for  them.  We 
try  to  push  h,omework  on  the  ninth  graders, 
but  don't  bank  on  it  ever  getting  done. 

"And  watch  that  they  don't  wTite  in.  the 
books!"  She  grabbed  a  book  at  r.indom, 
opened  the  cover  and  triumphantly  displayed 
the  most  common  two-word  obscenity  la  the 
English  language. 

"If  the  children  start  complaining  about 
the  condition  of  the  books.  Just  take  them 
away,"  she  sjdd.  "One  clxss  complained 
about  how  badly  marked  up  theu-  .spellers 
were  Ifiist  year,  so  we  Just  took  ihtm  away. 
"You've  got  to  be  careful.  Tneee  kids 
can  demonstrate.  You  probably  heard  what 
happened  at  Northern  High  school  last  year. 
Who  do  these  kids  think  mark  the  books  up 
anyhow,  huh?" 

The  textbooks — for  clas.5room  use  only — 
kept  drlbblng  In  all  the  time  I  was  at  Jef- 
ferson. 

It  was  a  week  before  the  ninth  graders  got 
their  EnglUh  texts..  When  I  left  at  the 
end  of  seven  days,  there  were  still  no  litera- 
ture books. 

I  found  that  I'd  have  to  share  the  seventh 
grade  geography  and  eighth  gratie  htetory 
booka  with  the  teacher  next  door 


But  the  children  at  Jefferson  lack  supplies 
eyen  more  basic  than  textbooks. 


When  I  inspected  the  boys'  Lavatory,  there 
was  no  .soap,  no  towels— not  even  toilet  paper- 
Billy  Stjuihouse,  the  teacher  acroes  the 
hall,  told  me;  "If  we  supplied  the  lavatories, 
they'd  rip  the  fixtures  off  the  walls  and 
threw  the  paper  all  around," 

I  didn  t  see  any  te-acher's  copies  of  the 
text  bonk-s  I'd  be  using  and  a.sked  ?prs.  Schaal 
where  'hey  were,  ^■ 

"We  expect  our  teachers  to  4*e  .able  to 
handle  the  children  for  two  of  tliree  days 
without  having  to  use  texts,"  siie  said 

Wheh  I  persisted,  ?he  told  me:  "If  we 
gave  them  out  right  away,  some  teachers 
would  t-ike  them  home  and  never  come  back. 
Some  of  our  teachers  don't  last  very  long. 
Besides,  I  have  a  full  schedule  of  cla-sses 
myself  and  I  don't  have  time  to  cart  books 
around  I" 

She  careened  out  the  door  muttering  .'iome- 
thmg  over  her  shoulder. 

But,  she  w:is  back  In  five  minutes  with 
my  copies  of  the  texts.  She's  Just  as  tough 
with  her  teachers  .^8  she  Is  with  her  stu- 
dents: but  she  always  came  tlirough  for  me. 
I  suspect  she  never  dlssippointed  her  students 
either. 

When  that  was  straightened  out,  MLss 
Schaal  becan  ticking  off  the  things  I'd  be 
respoiifibie  for. 

"E.ich  teacher  is  allowed  only  $5  for  class- 
room supplies  each  year.'  she  said.  "But 
if  you  re  not  here  in  May  to  fill  out  the  forms 
for  th.e  next  year,  you're  JiLst  out  of  luck. 

"Keep  your  blacktaotirds  clean.  Tlie  Janl. 
tors  don't  have  time  to  wash  them.  We'll 
give  you  a  basin,  but  you'll  have  to  buy 
your  own  sponge.     Don't  get  a  plastic  one. 

'If  you  need  mimeograph  p.ap>er.  there's 
some  in  the  office.  We're  not  suppcsed  to 
give  you  ,iny,  but  you  can  use  what's  there. 
After  tliat's  gone,  you'll  have  to  buy  yoiw 
own. 

"You'll  need  a  lesson-plan  book.  You  call 
buy  one  at  the  book  store." 

"The  $27  50  a  day  I  was  getting  for  this  Job 
began  to  shrink.  The  two  ye.ors  I'd  taught  at 
Powlerville  Community  Schools,  everything 
had  been  supplied;  the  Janitors  kept  the 
rooms  spotless:  and  if  you  wanted  something 
mimef>graphed  you  whistled  for  an  office  girl. 
Teachers  were  supposed  to  concentrate  oa 
tearhi:;g. 

But  within  a  week  a  sponge  nppe.ared.  and 
a  d.^y  later  I  found  a  les.son-plan  book  in  my 
l.">cker,  I  don't  know  where  she  rustled  up 
the  sponge,  but  I  knew  Miss  Schaal  had  paid 
for  the  bo  .>k  herself. 

I  al,-;o  found  out  about  tho.=;e  curtains  that 
had  been  swiped  from  my  room.  Miss  .Schaal 
made  them  last  year  from  material  she 
b<r)ught.  Jefferson  School  has  no  money  for 
such  niceties. 

Jeffer.'ion's  teachers  object  to  mtny  of  the 
textbooks  they  use. 

The  books  speak  in  terms  the  Inner  city 
child  doesn't  understand.  The  street  scenes 
described  in  their  English  books  aren't  what 
they  see.  The  problems  they  hear  about  In 
social  studies  aren't  the  social  problems  that 
are  important  to  them. 

Sally  Johnson,  who  teaches  history  and  has 
a  way  of  putting  things,  announced  at  lunch 
one  day:  "The  stuff  I  have  to  give  these  kids 
Is  Just  so  much  garp!" 

Miss  Schaal  told  me  there  were  speci.al  ma- 
terials written  for  the  inner  city  youngsters, 
but  that  she  hadn't  the  money  to  buy  them. 
"I  was  supposed  to  have  $1,000  for  extra 
materials  this  ye.ir,"  she  said,  "but  the  socUU 
studies  people  overspent  their  budget. 

"When  the  school  board  auditors  caught  it, 
they  took  away  my  $1,000  to  help  balance  the 
botiks.  and  that  was  the  end  of  that," 

I  took  another  look  at  the  first  letter  the 
school  board  wrote  me  when  I  applied  for 
this  Job. 

In  part.  It  read:  "Those  of  iw  who.  have 
taught  m  the  Detroit  school  system  for  many 
years  have  developed  a  deep  loyalty  to  the 
citizens  who  support  us  so  welK'* 


Progress  m  the  Other  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP   TL.OBJVA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  pre- 
occupation with  the  tilitary  effort 
should  not  divert  our  Interest  from  what 
■we  know  as  "the  other  war"  in  South 
■Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  lias  made  public  a 
report  on  what  is  being  done  to  improve 
the  life  of  the  people  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets  of  that  testing  ground  of  free- 
dom. 

I  believe  it  warrants  study  by  all  of  us 
who  recognize  the  Importance  to  man- 
kind of  the  conflict  in  South  Vietnam. 

Parts  of  the  report  by  Robert  W. 
Komer  of  the  President's  staff  are  sum- 
med up  by  the  'Washington  Post  in  an 
editorial  which  discusses  the  progress 
made  in  education,  transportation,  hous- 
ing, health  and  everyday  living  for  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

The  Post  comments  that  the  con- 
structive task  of  pacification  is  an  es- 
sential counterpart  of  our  military  en- 
deavor. It  states  that  these  civil  pro- 
grams go  nicely  with  the  new  hopes  jus- 
tified by  the  South  Vietnamese  election.s. 
The  record  to  date,  declares  the  Post, 
is  one  in  which  the  United  States  can 
take  satisfaction  before  the  world. 
The  complete  editorial  is  as  follows: 

The  Other  War 
Since  1957  more  than  18,000  South  Viet- 
namese civilian  officials— vilhige  headmen, 
schoolteachers,  technicians — have  been  mur- 
dered or  kidnaped  by  the  C-ommunists.  In 
the  week  of  Sept.  4-10  this  ye;\r.  more  than 
foiiT  times  as  many  South  Vietnamese  as 
Americans  were  killed  by  enemy  action. 
These  figures  ought  to  be  understood  more 
widely  in  Etirope.  At  a  time  when  our  pre- 
occupations are  understandably  with  Amer- 
ican casualties  and  military  efforts,  they  give 
extra  emphasis  to  a  report  Just  submitted 
to  the  President  on  "the  other  war"  in  Viet- 
nam—the  efforts  to  assist  the  South  Viet- 
namese civilian  society  that  has  been  so 
cruelly  rav.igod. 

In  this  report  Special  As,^ist:int  Robert  VV. 
Komer  relates  an  impre.'i'^ive  chronicle  of 
what  is  being  done  to  build  sc'noolroom.^.  dis- 
pensaries and  roads,  to  liotisc  refugees,  to 
improve  and  expand  agricultural  production. 
to  broaden  the  Industrial  b.ise  and  provide 
more  electric  power,  to  increore  port  facil- 
ities, to  check  inflation  throu^ih  moiiet:u-y 
refoi  m  and  American  imports.  Some  6400 
hamlet  school  clas.=rooms  have  been  built, 
for  example.  1600  of  them  in  19GC  alone. 
Some  '280.000  refugees  were  resettled  and 
400,000  given  temporary  shelter  within  the 
last  year. 

No'  less  significant  are  the  accomplish- 
ments in  internal  security,  although  the  fig- 
ures are  less  dramatic.  It  often  has  been 
assumed,  erroneously,  that  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  are  under  Vietcong 
domination.  In  point  of  fact,  by  August  31 
of  this  year  some  53  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion was  in  "secure"  areas.  Another  21  per 
cent  lived  in  areas  that  fluctuated  between 
South  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  control, 
while  only  24  per  cent  were  in  parts  of  the 
cotmtry  dominated  by  the  Vietcong.  In  the 
year  ending  June  30  nearly  1000  additional 
hamlets  had  been  made  secure,  and  in  1966 
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alone  230.000  additional  persons  were  In  se- 
ctire  areas. 

Simultaneously  strenuotis  efforts  have  been 
proceeding  to  Induce  Vietcong  guerrUlas  to 
turn  themselves  In  for  rehabilitation.  About 
40.000  have  now  done  so,  12,106  In  1966  alone. 
Some  50  guerrillas  now  seek  amnesty  each 
day.  As  a  companion  program,  the  training 
of  civilian  police  has  been  markedly  stepp>ed 
up.  and  there  is  much  better  control  in 
critical  areas  tlirough  civilian  Identity  cards. 

Obviously  these  programs  are  still  inade- 
quitto  to  the  need;  there  has  been  a  serious 
lag,  for  Instance,  in  aid  to  refugees.  More- 
over, tlie  Komer  report  is  almost  dulcet  on 
the  question  of  land  reform,  in  part  because 
of  the  sheer  technical  difficulty  of  clearing 
land  titles.  Land  reform  is  hardly  a  panacea, 
but  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  winning  allegiance 
of  peasants  to  whom  the  Vietcong  has 
awarded  land  seized  from  former  landlords 
(many  of  whom  have  beer,  shot  by  the  Com- 
munists). Tlie  glacially  slow  movement  of 
the  Ky  goveriunent  in  distributing  land  it  al- 
ready owns  Is  a  matter  for  concern.  Siml- 
lajly,  much  more  could  be  done  to  improve 
the  situation  of  tenants  by  enforcing  exist- 
ing laws  limiting  rents  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  principal  (not  total)  crop. 

Of  course,  the  basic  prerequisite  for  land 
reform  and  many  other  programs  Is  sectirlty. 
"Secure"  population  figures  alone  are  not  an 
accurate  Index  to  the  geographical  area  of 
South  Vietnam  still  menaced  by  the  Viet- 
cong, One  major  difficulty  has  been  that, 
with  tJie  first  military  priority  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  enemy  concentrations,  there  has  been 
Insufficient  manpower  to  hold  and  pacify  all 
the  countryside.  Some  parts  have  changed 
hands  several  times. 

But  If  recent  military  successes  are  stis- 
tained  there  Is  an  excellent  prospect  that 
within  the  next  few  months  far  more  men, 
especially  South  Vietnamese,  can  be  diverted 
to  the  constructive  tasks  of  pacification,  civic 
action  and  convoying  rops  to  market.  This 
effort  is  the  altogether  essential  counterpart 
of  the  strictly  niiiiUiry  action,  and  It  is  the 
real  aim  of  our  military  endeavor  in  Vietnam. 
The  civil  programs  nicely  complement  the 
new  hopes  Justified  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
elections,  and  the  record  to  date  Is  one  In 
which  this  country  can  take  siitisfaclion  be- 
fore the  world. 


Fino  Introduces  Bill  To  End  Reduction  of 
Widow's  Rciilroad  Retirement  Benefits 
When  She  Becomes  Eligible  for  Social 
Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  against  survivors  of 
deceased  railroad  employees. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  benefits  going  to  widows 
shall  not  be  reduced  when  the  payee 
becomes  eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

Last  year,  Congress  ended  the  discrim- 
inatory practice  whereby  benefits  were 
reduced  when  husbands  or  wives  of  liv- 
ing retired  railroad  workers  became  eli- 
gible for  social  security.  It  is  now  time 
to  put  an  end  to  the  situation  where 


widows  or  widowers  of  deceased  workers 
suffer  a  drop  In  their  railroad  pensions 
when  they  become  eligible  for  social 
secui'lty. 

Charges  and  Innuendoes  on  Neighborhood 
Schools  Once  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  7,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  yeurs  there  have  been  charges 
and  counter  charges  and  innuendoes  re- 
lating to  plans  or  proposals  of  govern- 
ment officials  at  all  levels  respecting  the 
concept  of  neighborhood  schools.  Mis- 
guided campaigners  for  public  office,  do 
a  disservice  to  Ameiica  by  attempting  to 
inject  fear — unjust,  unwarranted  and 
unnecessary  fear — into  our  citizens,  with 
their  false  charges  that  their  political 
opponents  seek  to  destroy  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept. 

I  have  consistently  taken  the  F>osition 
that  mattere  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  our  public  schools  can  and  must 
be  retained  at  the  local  level.  Our 
schools  should  continue  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  our  local  elected  school  board 
officials. 

This  has  also  been  the  position  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  been  careful  to  avoid  interferring 
with  the  traditional  concept  of  local  con- 
trol In  education.  On  August  9,  1966,  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  an 
amendment  to  title  rv  of  the  proposed 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  which  provided: 

Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  action  by  any  department  or 
agency  to  reqtiire  the  assignment  of  students 
to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

The  Elementary  aiid  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  contains  a  specific  pro- 
vision reaffirming  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  preserve  local  control.  Title  I  of  that 
law  provides : 

On  the  administration  erf  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  person- 
nel, curriculum,  or  program  of  Instruction  of 
any  school  or  school  system. 

As  an  example  of  the  distortion  of 
facts,  occurring  In  my  area  of  New  York, 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  September 
27  edition  of  the  Long  Island  Press  in 
which  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Lester  'Wolff,  correctly 
points  out  the  fate  of  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  rests  in  the  State  capi- 
tols.  I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  permission  to  Insert  the 
text  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
■Wolff:  Neighborhood  School  Fate  Rests 
With  Rockefeller 
(By  Peter  Bernstein) 

Representative  Lester  L,  Wolpf  said  yes- 
terday that  the  fate  of  the  neighborhood 
school  system  rests  solely  with  the  Republi- 
can administration  In  Albany. 

The  Kensington  Democrat,  who  lately  has 
become  the  indirect   target  of  a  campaign 


within  his  district  to  link  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration with  advocates  of  forced  school 
busing,  reaffirmed  his  opposition  to  any 
plan — whether  federal  or  state — that  would 
force  the  exchange  of  New  Tork  City  and 
Nassau  County  public  school  pupils. 

In  a  telegram,  Wolff  urged  Governor  Rock- 
efeller to  take  "whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  suburban 
sch<x)l  system." 

Wolff  said  he  was  niaking  the  request  to 
Rockefeller  in  view  of  the  statement  last 
week  of  U.S.  Education  Commissioner  Harold 
Howe  II  that  the  federal  government  has  no 
plans  to  introduce  legislation  for  a  national 
school  busing  program. 

"If  the  federal  government  has  not  ad- 
vanced such  a  proposal  (for  mandatory  bu.s- 
mgi."  Wolff  said  in  his  telegram,  "any  de- 
cision on  such  a  plan  must  rest  with  you  as 
our  state's  chief  executive  and  with  your 
commi.s.sioner  of  education.  Mr.  Allen  tDr, 
James  Allen ) ." 

Wolff  said  that  despite  Howe's  statement 
■'rumors"  are  still  being  "circulated"  and 
meetings  held  in  fear  that  the  present  district 
education  system  is  in  jeopardy.  He  said 
the  fears  were  caused  by  "careless  charges." 

Representative  John  W.  Wydler.  Garden 
City  Republican,  sitid  that  although  the  fed- 
eral Office  of  Education  had  apparently 
planned  to  Introduce  school  btising  legisla- 
tion, which  would  have  provided  additional 
funds  for  local  and  state  voluntary  programs 
he  is  now  "certain"  the  office  will"  not  Intro- 
duce the  legislation  this  year.  "It  (school 
busing)  is  a  dead  issue."  he  said. 

The  threat  that  the  federal  government 
would  seek  to  undermine  neighborhood 
schools  was  raised  two  weeks  ago  when  Rep- 
resentative Palt.  Find,  Bronx  Republican, 
said  he  had  evidence  of  a  «6  billion  adminis- 
tration plan  that  wotild  force  public  school 
Integration  through  long-distance  busing, 
rezoiiing.  school  pairing  and  other  meastu"es 

Howe  immediately  denied  Plno  s  charpe 
Howe  said  that  "this  Is  Jvist  not  true  "  He 
said  that  means  toward  achieving  racially  in- 
tegrated schools  would  be  "within  the  discre- 
tion and  control  of  the  local  communitv 
Itself," 

A  meeting  to  denounce  the  alleged  federal 
plan — one  of  five  scheduled  forxmis  on  "The 
Future  of  Suburban  Schools  " — was  held  Fri- 
day In  New  Hyde  Park  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of 
Suburban  Schools,  The  forum  attracted  a 
standing-room  crowd  of  450  persons 

Wolff  said  he  had  not  been  Invited  to 
speak  at  any  forum.  One  of  the  speakers  at 
the  meeting  Friday  was  former  Representa- 
tive Steven  B.  Derounlan,  Woltt's  Repub- 
lican opiX)nent.  who  indicated  that  he  did  not 
believe  Howe's  statement  In  which  the  edu- 
cation commissioner  denied  any  plan  to  force 
school  busing. 

Derounlan  had  said  that  Howe  had  made 
similar  statements  In  the  past  and  quoted 
Howe  as  once  having  said,  "If  I  have  my  way. 
schools  will  be  built  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  social  and  economic  Integration  " 


Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  tb«  Wbol* 
House  on  the  State  of  the  ITnlon  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.B.  16111)  to  proTlda 
for  continued  progress  In  the  Nation's 
on  poverty. 
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Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want 
to  say  briefly— and  I  shall  not  take  the 
full  5  minutes — that  In  listening  to  the 
debate  by  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  do 
not  accept  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  RogeusI,  with  the  as- 
surance that  there  will  not  be  any  more 
conservation  centers  opened  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  we  not  accept 
the  amendment  in  order  to  make  sure 
about  the  situation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers!  held  out  a  thread 
of  hope  here  that  there  might  be  a 
change  of  Directors,  and  this  would  give 
the  new  Director  some  guidelines  if  we 
should  have  such  a  change. 


The  Inner  City  Schooli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 
Mrs.  GRimTHS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
final  article  in  a  series  written  by  Jim 
Tr«loer,    of    the    Detroit    Free    Piess, 
follows: 

Two  DUTEKENT  WORLDS  BRUSH  IN  CLA.SSSOOM 

(By  Jim  Treloar) 
"Aa  you  hurried  along  your  sUeet  in  Sep- 
tember sunlight  this  morning,  did  you  smile 
at  white  doors  and  their  climbing  ivy?  Did 
you  see  men  In  brown  tweeds  carrying  black 
brief caaes?  You  might  hear  a  violin  playing 
a  Beethoven  Andante  or  a  piano  rippling  out 
Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue.'  " 

I  closed  the  book  on  this  first  page  from 
their  English  textbook  as  my  ninth  graders 
filed  into  the  room  for  our  first  claas  to- 
gether. 

There  are  no  climbing  ivy  or  tweedy  ex- 
ecutives or  violins  on  their  streets. 

What  they'd  seen  on  the  way  to  school 
were  doorways  In  which  swaggering  drop- 
outa  stood,  ready  to  steal  their  lunch  money, 
and  denlm-trousered  factory  workers  carry- 
ing battered  lunch  pails.  The  only  music 
was  m  the  rattle  of  a  rag-picker's  cart  as  Its 
bearded  owner  husUed  the  price  of  a  drink 
down  Fourth  Street. 

This  Is  the  neighborhood  surrounding 
Jefferson  School,  at  950  Selden.  near  the 
Lodge  Freeway.  »  ,  »  , 

It's  a  neighborhood  the  teachers  at  Jeffer- 
son School  see.  but  few  of  them  know  Only 
one  of  them  lives  In  the  district.  The  rest 
lock  their  de«ks  at  the  end  of  the  day  and 
whiz  off  to  homes  in  more  comfortable  sur- 
roundings. 

■While  they  are  leaving.  Larry  Power's  day 
U  Just  beginning.  One  of  Jefferson's  com- 
munity agenU.  Power  makee  the  round  of 
community  organizaUons,  meeUng  late  Into 
the  night  with  parents,  recruiting  them  for 
adult  evening  classes  and  flndUig  out  what 
they  want  for  their  children. 

"There's  one  teacher  at  Jefferson  who 
■hooU  dice  and  plays  blackjack  with  his  stu- 
danta.'  according  to  Power.  "He  thinks  thl* 
to  what  the  p»renta  want. 


■But  he  and  teachers  like  him  are  terribly 
wrong. 

•Sure  the  parents  know  that  the  biggest 
car  in  ihe  ne-.ehborhood  belongs  to  the  num- 
bers man.  But  they  also  know  there's  an- 
other way  to  go.  And  they  know  which  one 
Is  phonev. 

•Sometiay,  the  parents  are  going  to  come 
and  tear  these  doors  down.  But  It  won't  be 
the  administration  they'll  be  after— it'll  be 
the  teachers  who  are  cheating  their  children 
out  of  an  education  who'll  find  their  hides 
nai'.ed  to  the  wall!" 

When  Power  firit  came  to  JefTersOfn  4  years 
ago.  he  u.sed  to  wander  the  streets  at  night, 
w'ondering  what  it  was  all  about. 

•I'd  walk  along  Cass  Avenue,  wanting  to 
r\in  home  and  take  a  bath.  It  felt  like  being 
out  lu  a  dusty  wind  all  day.  The  decay  got 
rlglit  under  my  skin." 

But  the  economy  of  the  neighborhood  Is 
changing.  Some  of  the  more  slovenly  build- 
ings have  disappeared  in  favor  of  parking 
lots.  There's  more  money  being  spent,  and 
the  shopkeepers  are  competing  for  it  by  mak- 
ing their  stores  more  attractive.  This  has 
Eh.imcd  area  residents  Into  painting  their 
homes. 

The  people  who  live  In  the  Jefferson  area 
are   changing,    too. 

Many  we  stlU  on  welfare  and  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children.  Many  are  the  deserted  or 
divorced  women  who  have  been  left  to  cope 
with  a  hungry  brood.  An  estimated  40  per- 
cent of  Jefferson's  children  come  from  broken 
homes. 

But  at  least  they  are  staying  put  longer. 
There  was  a  day  a  family  wou'.d  move  out 
of  the  neighborhood  Just  as  soon  as  it  could 
afford  to. 

More  are  staying  now.  They  are  calling  the 
Jefferson  area  home,  and  they  have  formed 
community  councils  to  work  for  the  area's 
improvement. 

Iheir  children  aren't  so  apt  to  be  yanked 
out  of  school  In  mid-year. 

Eight  years  ago  a  Jefferson  Mothers  Club 
w:is  formed,  and  a  community  agent  teaches 
the  mothers  nutrition,  how  to  pet  medical 
help  for  their  children  and  hdw  to  get  recreti- 
tional   facilities  for  ihclr  noie;hborhood. 

And  last  year,  the  scho<:>rs  first  Parent- 
Teacher  Organization  was  formed,  bringing 
fathers   to   school    for   the    first   time. 

"The  struggle  here  is  not  between  the 
while  and  the  Negro."  Po-,ver  said.  "It's 
bot'Aeen   the   haves   and   the   have-nots. 

"There  are  blue-collar  workers  making  a 
very  comfortable  living,  who  would  not  live 
next  door  to  a  man— be  he  black  or  white— 
who  was  making  only  .i.3.000  a  year." 

And  its  the  Impact  of  poverty— not  race- 
that  a  teacher  feels  in  class. 

It  was  seen  by  the  teacher  who  took  a 
group  of  Jefferson's  students  to  summer 
c-unp  and  found  they  were  terrified  by  a 
Chipmunk.     They  thought  it  was  a  rat. 

They  were  startled  by  the  size  of  a  cow. 
They  expected   it  to  l>e   two  feet  high. 

These  are  the  children  who,  if  a  teacher 
says  "four  and  foxir  m.ike  eight."  will  ask 
"eight  what:"'  Limited  in  their  lives,  they 
cannot  think  in  the  abstract. 

The  children  of  Jefferson  know  there's  a 
world  outside  the  inner  city.  But  it's  as 
unreal  a  world  to  them  as  life  on  the  Riviera 
would  be  to  their  teachers. 

The  tragedy  of  Jefferson  is  that  the  chil- 
dren have  not  yet  been  taught  that  a  better 
life  is  attainable,  and  that  the  w.iy  to  It 
is  through  the  classn>3m  door. 

The  lesson  Isn't  being  taught  at  home. 
"The  lm^>ortant  thing  to  remember  about 
their  piirents."  Power  said,  "is  not  their  dif- 
ferences, but  their  similarities.  The  haves, 
the  have-not-s.  the  whites  and  the  colored, 
all  have  the  same  middle-class  aspirations. 

"They'll  deny  it  They'll  say  they  are  not 
middle  cl.iss  But  ask  them  what  they  want 
from  their  school,  and  they  want  Uie  same 
edu«aionai    advant.iges    for    their    chUdren 


that    parents    In    Birmingham    and    Grosse 
Polnte  do. 

"They  want  their  children  to  become  re- 
sponsible citizens;  they  want  them  to  be 
steady  workers;  they  want  police  protectioru 
•This  is  why  the  radical  agitators  have  a 
hard  time  starting  demonstrations  in  this 
area.  The  people  are  far  more  intcrestod  in 
police  protection  than  they  are  in  police 
brutality."  '^ 

Tlie  problem  the  parents  at  Jefferson  f.ice, 
is  m.ik.ng  their  desires  knjwn, 

■■They  are  very  sophisticated  In  so  mnny 
fireas,"  Power  sa'ld.  "E-pecially  in  the  area 
of  spotting  a  fake." 

But  thev  find  it  very  difficult  to  walk  into 
Jefferson  School  and  talk  wi»h  a  teacher. 
even  if  It  is  about  a  child'.s  successes.  Tliey 
feel  uncomfortiible  about  the  economic  dii- 
fcrcnces  between  t'iem;  and  they  fear  the 
teachers  will  use  language  they  don't  under- 
stand. 

Nor  have  they  been  able  to  communlcitc 
their  asolrations  to  their  children.  Jeffer- 
son's voungsters  haven't  yet  been  taught  the 
v.\lue"of  an  education,  and  they  come  to 
school  with  little  enthusiasm. 

"All  these  kids,"  a  student  told  me,  "they 
all  think  when  they  graduate  their  mothers 
are  going  to  sup;>ort  them." 

When  my  first  class  walked  in,  I  was  still 
l.xiking  at  those  pages  that  went: 

"As  you  hurried  along  your  sUeet  In  Sep- 
tember sunlight  this  morning,  did  you  smile 
at  white  doorways  and  their  climbing  ivy?" 
I  grabi>ed  for  the  middle  of  the  book  and 
started  on  grammar. 
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An    Inside    View— Wh.\t    the    Schools    .".nd 
Students  Need 
For   seven   dnvs.   Free   Press   reporter   Jim 
Treloivr  was  a  siibstitute  teacher  at  Jefferson 
Intermediate  School.     No  one  In  the  school 
Evstera  knew  he  wa5  a  reporter. 
"  Although  he  once  held  a  provisional  teach- 
ing certificate  and  h.as  taught  high  school, 
Trt'loar    Is    no    education    expert.      Nor    w;is 
there    anything    In    his    training    that    pre- 
pared liim  for  his  assignment  to  an  Inner- 
city  Junior  higli. 

But  ho  was  able  to  see  children  without 
textbooks  to  take  home;  to  hear  teachers 
denounce  their  students  as  "dumb";  to  try 
handling  a  chain-swinging  student:  and  to 
struggle  v^ith  children  who  retreat  into  a 
private  language  when  they  don't  want  to 
be  taught. 

Here,  he  sums  up  his  findings  for  Detroit's 
parents   and   taxpayers. 

1.  Tlie  most  critical  problem  Is  that  of 
teacher  attitudes.  Jefferson  has  many  ex- 
cellent teachers,  but  there  are  also  many 
M.ho  do  not  believe  in  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doing.  Part  of  the  reason  Is 
tliat  they  do  not  feel  respected  by  parents, 
students,  or  the  administration.  Part  of  the 
re.von  is  that  they  do  not  believe  the  stu- 
dents or  their  parents  really  want  an  educa- 
tion. 

2.  The  money  needed  to  provide  even  a 
minimal  education  for  Detroit's  children  Is 
not  available.  Unable  to  complete  with  the 
salaries  offered  in  industry,  the  school  board 
faces  gaping  holes  In  Its  teaching  staff.  To 
fill  these  vacancies,  teachers  are  often  placed 
In  Jobs  for  which  they  are  not  best  suited. 

3.  The  Inner-city  classroom  Is  a  battle- 
ground on  which  the  middle  class  values  of 
the  teacher  and  the  poverty-enforced  values 
of  the  student  clash.  It  Is  no  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  rage  of  one  teacher  who 
turned  on  her  class  and  called  them  "ADC 
leeches"  (a  reference  to  aid-to-dependent- 
children )  because  some  hadn't  brought  pen- 
cils to  school. 

4.  The  parents  of  Jefferson's  students 
want  a  middle  class  life  for  their  children. 
They  have  failed,  however,  to  teach  these 
aspirations  to  the  children;  and  they  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  Impress  the  schools 
with  what  It  is  they  want. 


For  seven  d.TVs'  work  as  a  teacher,  Treloar's 
take-home  pay  totaled  $178.90. 

The  money  is  being  donated  by  the  FYee 
Press  to  the  Jefferson  Student  Aid  F\ind, 


The  Monroney-Madden   Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Joint  CominiLtee  on  the  Orgaitization 
of  Con^'iess  has  submitted  its  reix)rt  to 
Conpreys.  There  is  presently  legi-slation 
before  both  House.s  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  joint 
committee's  report. 

The  joint  committee  cochairman,  the 
able  Senator  A.  S.  "Mxke"  Monroney, 
and  our  di.stin.£!uished  colleague,  R.^^y 
Madden,  wrote  editorials  lor  the  Jersey 
Journal  on  August  29  and  August  30, 
1966,  respectively,  explaining  some  of  the 
committee's  proposals. 

The  cochairmen  have  devoted  a  con- 
siderr.ble  amount  of  time  and  effort  to 
the  joint  committee.  I  am  certain  that 
the  editorials,  which  follow,  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Jersey  Journal,  Aug.  29,  1966] 

Visiting  Editort.al:   Congress  Should  Meet 

Tod.ay's  Needs 

(Note. — In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  pre- 
senting all  tides  of  questions,  the  Jersey 
Journal  from  lime  to  time  presents  visiting 
editorials  wniten  by  qualified  persons  on 
specified  topics.  Today's  the  first  of  two  on 
one  subject,  is  by  Sen.  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet 
of  Oklahoma,  cochairman  of  Congress'  Joint 
Committee  ca  the  Organisation  of  the  Con- 
gress.) 

History  tells  us  that  civilizations  are  no 
stronger  than  their  institutions.  The  pres- 
ent organization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  federal  government  is  almost  entirely  a 
result  of  the  creation  of  new  agencies  and 
the  reorganization  of  old  ones  during  the 
past  50  years — and  the  reorganization  plans 
keep  coming.  Representative  democracy  also 
depends  on  a  well-functioning  legislative 
branch — responsive  to  the  people,  able  to  ex- 
ercise independent  initiative  on  major  pub- 
lic policy  Issues,  and  capable  of  either  sup- 
porting wise  presidential  policy  or  curbing 
executive  excesses — so  our  Congress  must  be 
organizationally  equipped  to  do  the  Job.  It's 
as  simple  as  that. 

The  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  during  the  past 
18  months  has  been  a  bi-partisan  under- 
taking with  equal  reprc.sentation  from  both 
houses  and  both  poliWcal  parties.  The  en- 
actment of  the  more  than  100  reform  pro- 
posals of  the  Joint  Committee  would  be  a 
giant  step  forward  in  enabling  Congress  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  this  age. 

The  committee  is  the  b,^S!C  working  unit 
of  Congress — over  90  per  cent  of  all  bills 
passed  are  in  the  form  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 'We  have  recommended  a  committee 
"bill  of  rights"  to  assure  that  no  committee 
member — Including  the  clwlrman — can  arbi- 
trarily obstruct  legislation.  A  majority  of  the 
committee  would  have  the  right  to  call  a 
meeting,  or  require  the  chairman  to  report 
a  bill  by  the  committee.  Proxy  voting  would 
be  eliminated  so  that  e.ach  member  of  the 
committee  would  be  fully  accountable  for  his 
own   actions.     We  have  also  recommended 


that  committee  action  be  given  maxlmtim 
public  visibility. 

Our  committee  has  been  criticized  for  not 
attacking  that  venerable  old  scapegoat — the 
selection  of  committee  chairmen  by  seniority. 
While  the  system  certiiinly  has  its  "drawb:icks. 
I  should  point  out  that  seniority  Is  not  a 
rule.  The  rules  provide  for  the  election  of 
chairman  by  the  respective  bodies — and  the 
decisions  are  made  In  the  p.^riy  caucuses. 
The  party  caucus  is  the  battleground.  Know- 
ing this  to  be  the  case,  cur  Joint  coniinittee 
centered  its  attention  on  the  powers  of  tlie 
chairman,  ratlier  than  his  method  oi  se- 
lection. 

Anotiier  aspect  of  the  comniittee  system  of 
enormous  imi>ortance  is  the  division  u(  work. 
Legislation  cannot  be  adequately  considered 
by  a  committee  whose  workload  is  excessive. 
Broad  and  complicated  federal  prOfT-'ams  can- 
not be  reviewed  when  responsibility  Is  so 
divided  th.it  no  single  committee  "has  the 
ball."  As  a  result,  we  make  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendaiio.ns  to  re-align  comnvitlce  Juris- 
dictions. 

The  two  areas  receiving  par.imount  atten- 
tion were  the  fields  of  education  and  science. 
We  reconunended  the  creation  of  a  new  com- 
mittee on  education  in  e.ach  house  because 
federal  participation  in  educational  activities 
h.LS  now  grown  to  almost  $10  billion  annually. 
We  believe  that  supervision  over  scientific  re- 
search and  development — now  over  $15  billion 
and  sure  to  increase — should  be  concentrated 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  a  single 
science  committee  in  each  houi^e.  We  had 
belter  act  now  to  see  that  these  programs 
will  be  Rirried  out  with  maximum  elliciency. 

Tills  ties  closely  with  congressional  consid- 
eration of  the  federal  budget  Itself.  Al- 
though appropriation  of  funds  Is  a  constitu- 
tional prerogative  of  the  legislative  braiich, 
the  President — with  the  assistance  of  the  Bu- 
reau Of  the  Budget — now  sets  the  spending 
guidelines  and  Congress  runs  the  grave  risk 
of  simply  being  left  out  of  the  major  budget 
decisions.  Some  of  this  Is  our  own  fault. 
While  the  executive  has  Initialed  modern 
techniques  of  analyzing  programs  on  the 
basis  of  how  well  they  are  meeting  their  ob- 
jectives. Congress  continues  to  wlilttle  away 
on  picayune  items. 

In  1921,  Congress  created  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  an  arm  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  audit  agency  accounts  and  serve 
as  a  watchdog  over  federal  spending.  Our 
Joint  committee  has  recommended  that  GAO 
partlclfxite  In  the  design  of  a  government- 
wide  budgetary  data  system  so  that  feder.il 
expenditures  can  be  uniformly  classified. 
This  would  i>ermlt  the  use  of  computers  to 
produce  a  fax  more  sophisticated  level  of 
budget  Information  for  the  use  of  Congress. 
There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
cost  of  such  a  program  would  be  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  eventual  savings. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  distinguished  co- 
chairman.  Rep.  Ray  J.  M.\dden,  •will  have  the 
opportunity  to  comment  further  on  the 
work  of  our  committee.  We  will  have  a  bill 
based  on  these  recommendations  ready  for 
consideration  of  both  houses  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Congress  is  presented  witli 
a  golden  opportunity  to  prove  to  the  public 
that  it  Is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  keep 
pace  with  modern  demands — we  dare  not  let 
this  opportunity  slip  away. 

[Prom   the   Jersey   Journal,    Aug.    30,    1966] 

VISITING  Editorial:    Congress'   Information 

Facilities  Weak 

(Note — In  keeping  with  Its  policy  of  pre- 
senting uU  sides  of  questions.  The  Jersey 
Journal  from  time  to  time  prints  visiting  edi- 
torials written  by  qualified  persons  on  sf)e- 
clfic  topics.  Today's  Is  by  Rep.  Rat  J  Madden 
of  Indiana,  co-chairman  of  Congress'  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress. ) 

During  the  past  year  and  a  h.alf.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  co-chairman 


of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Ccingress.  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet.  a 
widely  recognized  expert  in  the  field  of  con- 
gressional organization.  Is  the  Senate  co- 
chairman.  In  the  year  and  a  half  of  deliber- 
ation, ovir  aUn  has  been  "to  make  Congress 
a  more  effective  in;t;tution  for  c;irry;ng  out 
its  basic  modern  functions." 

Sen.  MoNRO.NEY  has  already  discussed  our 
recommend.ttions  In  the  area  of  committee 
procedures,  committee  Jurisdiction,  and  fiscal 
or  budgetary  controls.  I  wish  to  discus.s  with 
you  other  salient  points  in  our  report  that 
I  think  merit  careful  consideration  by  all 
citizens. 

One  major  purpose  of  our  ejorts  w.is  to 
Improve  Congress'  research  and 
tional  facilities.  Let's  face  the  facts.  The 
Co.'igress  has  been  negligent  In  this  area. 
The  executive  braiicli  has  had  at  its  disposal 
for  some  time  not  only  experts  in  a  variety 
of  fields,  but  al.so  outside  consultants. 

Moreover,  private  industry  has  made  ex- 
tensive and  successful  use  of  modern  man- 
agement teclmlques,  new  research  facilities 
and  automatic  data  processing.  Yet  in  all 
of  these  Important  areas,  the  Congress  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged.  One  billion 
dollars  bufigets  are  currently  being  evaluated 
by  antiquated  means. 

T(j  bring  Congress  up  to  date  In  a  modern 
technological  society,  we  have  lmpro\od  and 
expanded  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of   the   Library  of  Congress. 

We  have  assigned  new  functions  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  order  to  eqtiip 
It  to  assist  the  Congress  In  the  evaluation 
of  major  federal  programs.  We  have  Im- 
proved our  commiitee  staff  system,  and  have 
authorized  the  use  of  outside  experts  when- 
ever circumstances  dictate.  All  of  these  rec- 
omendatlons.  if  implemented,  will  strengthen 
the  Congress  and  make  it  a  more  responsive 
agency.  More  than  that,  we  feel  It  will  con- 
tribute toward  greater  efSclency  In  govern- 
ment, thus  saving  the  taxpayers  substantial 
amounts  of  money. 

Another  area  of  concern  has  been  federal 
regulation  of  lobbying.  The  Lobbying  Act 
passed  in  1946  has,  unfortunately  not  been 
adequate.  Regulation  of  lobbying  activities 
is  practically  nonexistent.  The  practice  of 
basing  the  compensation  of  a  lobbyist  on  his 
success  or  failure  in  either  the  p.assage  or 
defeat  of  legislation  could  be  a  dangerous 
Inducement  for  the  Individual  lobbyist  to 
engage  in  improper  conduct. 

The  full  disclosure  of  all  financial  arrange- 
ments based  on  contingency  fees  required  by 
the  new  legislation  should  correct  this 
situation. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  al- 
though the  committee,  beciiuse  it  lacked 
Jurisdiction  In  the  field,  was  unable  to  ex- 
plore thoroughly  several  are.as.  It  did  draw 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  two  problems 
which  we  think  deserving  of  critical  exami- 
nation. One  of  tliese  Is  the  whole  area  of 
campaign  finances.  It  Is  no  secret  that  cam- 
paign costs  are  outrageous  and  that  even 
candid. itcs  for  minor  local  offices  frequently 
Bjiend  enormous  sums  In  their  campaign. 

The  second  area  beyond  our  Jurisdiction 
w.as  the  question  of  a  four-year  term  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
think  the  American  people  will  soon  recog- 
nize that  it  Is  tinreaJistlc  to  have  members 
running  for  re-election  every  two  years. 

Our  committee  faced  the  problem  of  ethics. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  the  American  j)e<iple 
are  concerned  about  the  conduct  and  activ- 
ities of  their  elected  representative.s  Yet, 
since  our  committee's  mandate  required  us 
to  explore  many  areas,  we  felt  It  would  be 
Inappropriate  to  write  a  number  of  specific 
rules  or  regulations  affecting  the  conduct  of 
members.  (Incidentally,  there  are  many 
such  rules  and  regulations  already  In  the 
statutes ) . 

A  better  and  more  realistic  approach  la 
to  create  a  House  committee  on  ethics  com- 
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parable  to  the  conunittee  already  eftabhshed 
by  the  Senate.     This  we  have  recommended. 

Another  basic  purpose  of  our  committee 
was  to  Improve  the  general  hoxisekeeplng  ar- 
rangements In  the  capltol.  We  have  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  patronage  as  a 
basis  for  appointment  to  the  capitol  police, 
and  have  substantially  strengthened  the  au- 
thority of  the  elected  officers  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  supervise  all   employees. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  American  people, 
as  well  M  members  of  Congress,  will  find  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  be  con- 
structive and  thorough.  IX  these  recom- 
mendaUons  are  implemented,  they  should 
help  to  streamline  and  strengthen  the  Con- 
gress in  every  phase  of  Its  operations. 


"AnericaB  Mannfacturing  and  American 
Shipping:  A  Conununity  of  Interest" — 
Address  by  Hon.  William  S.  Mailliard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  our  distinguished  coUeague. 
William  S.  Mailliard,  was  the  main 
speaker  before  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers' meeting  at  San  Francisco. 

In  his  remarks  Congressman  Mail- 
liard stressed  a  point  that  has  needed 
stressing  for  some  time:  the  role  of  the 
American-flag  merchant  marine  to  the 
development  of  our  Nation's  commerce. 

Many  of  us  In  this  body  have  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  Importance  of  our  Amer- 
ican shipping  to  our  defensive  posture. 
but  In  my  judgment  InsufBcient  recogni- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  vital  commu- 
nity of  Interest  that  exists  between  Amer- 
ican shipping  and  American  manufac- 
turing. 

Our  colleague,  Congres.sman  Mail- 
liard. who  Is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  has  set  down  in 
clear  lucid  terms  an  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  American  shipping  to  our 
manufacturing  economy.  I  believe  every 
manufacturer  will  benefit  from  an  op- 
portunity to  read  Congressman  Mail- 
liard's  remarks,  and  I  include  our  col- 
league's outstanding  speech  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record: 
Amekican  Manufacturing  and  American 
Shipping:   a  Community  of  Interest 


(Remarks    of     the    Honorable  '  William     S. 
Maillwrd.      Republican.      of      California, 
ranking  minority  member.  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  before  the  board  of  di- 
rectors   of    the    National    Association    of 
Manufacturers    at    the    Fairmont    Hotel, 
S.-vn  Francisco.   CaUf  .   Sept.   27.    1966) 
The  selection  of  San  FYancisco  as  the  site 
for  this  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National   Association   of  Manufacturers 
is  psirtlcularly  appropriate  and  timely.     San 
Francisco  is  an  important  gateway  for  the 
distribution    of    the    products    of    American 
m3nuf8u:t'arers  to  foreign  markets  and  for  the 
receipt  of  raw  materials  which  are  the  life- 
blood  of  our  industrial  complex.    It  is  a  city. 
therefore,  whose  economy  is  oriented  to  trade 


And  maritime  affairs.  Thus,  as  an  elected 
reprcPoiiUitive  of  this  great  city,  and  as  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
M'^Tchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  this  group 
as  an  advocate  for  lncrea..5ed  trade  and  greater 
U5e  of  .\merican-flag  shipping. 

The  American  Merchant  Murine  has  proven 
itself  to  be  a  vital  natianal  as.set.  yet  through 
public  apathy  and  bureaucratic  Ineptness 
we  are  allowing  it  to  wither  away.  Better 
th.m  80  per  cent  of  our  merchant  ships  are 
of  World  War  II  vintage  and  will  reach  the 
end  of  their  economic  lives  within  the  ne.xt 
four  vears.  Still  we  demand  much  of  this 
aging'  fleet,  which  Is  being  short-changed 
in  both  Federal  assistance  and  patronage  by 
American  shippers.  At  this  very  moment  it 
U  being  severely  taxed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  relatively  small  portion  of  our  peace- 
time commerce  which  it  transports,  and  at 
the  .same  lime  .supply  our  troops  in  Viet 
Nam, 

Russia,  our  ''cold  war"  competitor,  stands 
in  sharp  contrast.  She  Is  forging  ahead  in 
a  concerted  seaward  thrust  by  fostering  and 
developing  her  merchant  shipping,  which 
already  exceeds  our  own  active  merchant 
fleet.  By  1971  her  shipping  superiority  will 
exceed  our  own  by  two  to  one.  Combined 
with  the  shipping  of  other  Soviet-bloc  na- 
tions. .=;he  will  be  a  significant  world  marl- 
time  power,  capable  of  wielding  considerable 
influence  over  ocean  freight  rates.  As  one 
British  observer  has  noted.  "The  possibili- 
ties for  economic  blackmail  are  Incalculable 
and  do  not  bear  thinking  about." 

You  and  every  other  .American  support  the 
.American  Merchant  Marine  to  some  degre" 
wath  your  tax  dollars.  Common  sense  dic- 
tator that  you  support  that  same  industry 
with  vour  business  to  maintain  it  as  a  vLable 
f.iot  c  in  international  commerce  and  to 
move  It  cI'Mcr  to  a  self-sustelntng  position. 
You.  as  representatives  of  the  American 
manuf.acturlng  community,  can  play  a  vital 
role  In  the  revitalization  of  this  Important 
n.itional  asset,  which  today  is  in  such  an 
al.irniing  state  of  decline. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  strong  community  of 
interest  which  exists  between  American 
manufacturers  and  .'Uncrican  shipping.  As 
customers  of  American  sihlpplng,  American 
maiuiffictiirers  c.\n  prom.ote  and  sell  their 
products  in  foreign  markets.  As  sellers. 
.American  manufacturers  benefit  from  the 
purchasing  power  of  American  shippini;. 
This  conununity  of  Interest  Is  perhaps  no- 
where better  exemplified  than  in  the  respec- 
tive stated  objectives  and  purposes  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  American  shipping. 
Section  1  of  your  As.sociat ion's  constitu- 
tion states  as  one  of  your  general  objectives 
and  purposes  ".  .  .  the  fo.'itering  of  the  do- 
meftic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
suites.  .  .  ."  Your  Manual  of  Policy  Posi- 
tions, 1966  recognizes  also  the  dual  role  of 
American  manufacturers  in  the  defense  pos- 
ture of  our  country  through  Industrial  mo- 
bilization preparedness. 

Both  of  these  stated  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Assrx:iatlon  of  Manu- 
factiu-er? — trade  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  national  security— are  identical  to 
the  two  statut  )ry  functions  of  American 
shipping.  Title  l"  of  the  Merchant  M.irine 
.'Vet  sets  forth  our  national  maritime  policy, 
which  st.ites.  In  part,  that:  "It  is  necess.ary 
for  the  national  defense  and  development  of 
its  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the 
United  SUales  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine  .  ," 

The  importance  of  one  of  these  two  func- 
tions of  American  shipping— that  of  its  role 
in  our  national  defense — has  been  amply 
demonstrated  throughout  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Tills  role  has  been,  for  example,  a 
decisive  factor  in  providing  logistical  sup- 
port to  our  armed  forces  In  World  War  II, 
In    the   Korean   coufUct.   and    now   in    Viet 


Nam.  Therefore,  since  World  War  II.  the 
role  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  in 
our  national  security  has  overshadowed  its 
economic  function— the  development  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  eco- 
nomic aspect,  while  less  dramatic  and  fre- 
quentlv  discounted.  Is  fully  as  important  to 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  the  role 
it  fills  in  our  national  defense. 

The  even  greater  misfortune  is  that  when- 
ever   studies    are    undertaken    of    American 
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shippings  contribution  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  country— and  there  have  been 
several— there  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  be 
conducted  in  a  vacuum  of  theory.     Lessons 
of    history    and    overriding    national    policy 
considerations  appear  to  be  either  not  con- 
sidered or.  If  considered  at  all.  rejected  out- 
of-hand.      This    approach    suffers    from    the 
affliction  of  myopia,  since  it  fails  to  face  the 
reality  that  we  live  in  a  world  not  of  natur.ai 
competition  but  of   subsidized   competition. 
Historically,  shipping  has  been  an  Instru- 
ment  of   trade   and   of   national   policy.     To 
this  end,  preferences  of  one  kind  or  another 
by   countries    for    their    national    merchant 
neets  Is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
It  Is   In   this   arena  of  sh.arp   international 
rivalry  and  Interest  that  American  shipping 
must   operate,   placing   It   at   an   immediate 
cost  disadvantage  with  foreign-flag  shipping, 
traceable  almost  wholly  to  our  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.     It  Is  a  competitive  confronta- 
tion which  is  direct  and  without  Insulation 
and.   for  this  reason.   Federal   assistance   is 
necessary.     Yet,  because  our  merchant  ma- 
rine   requires    this    Federal    assistance,    and 
because   it   Is   called   exactly   what   It   is — a 
subsidy — this  investment  of  Federal  funds  in 
American    shipping    Immediately    falls    prey 
to    being    branded    as    either    an    inefficient 
allocation  of  our  national   resources,   or   an 
opiate   to   American   shipping.     Neither   one 
of  these  accusations,  to  my  mind,  Is  valid. 
Today,  direct  Federal  sul>sidies  to  Ameri- 
can shipping  amount  to  about  $300  million 
per    year.      Of   this    amount,    approximately 
$200  million  is  paid  In  vessel  operating-dlf- 
ferentl<al   subsidies    which   go   principally   to 
offset  the  higher  wage  costs  of  American  sea- 
men.    The  balance  of  about  $100  million  is 
in    the    form    of    a    construction-difTerentlal 
subsidy  for  building  ships  In  American  ship- 
yards.   It  attempted  to  approximate  the  cost 
an  American  shipowner  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  comparable  ship  in  a  lower-cost  for- 
eign   shipyard.      It    benefits    the    American 
shipbuilding  industry  and  American  manu- 
facturers who  produce  ship  construction  ma- 
terials. 

There  are  studies  which  conclude  that  the 
Investment  of  these  Federal  funds  in  the 
American  economy  generate  sufficient  taxes 
and  income  so  as  to  result  in  little  if  any, 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer.  While  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the.se  figures,  which  are 
based  on  Informed  estimates.  It  is  apparent 
that  a  substantial  amount,  if  not  all.  of  the 
Government's  Investment  Is  returned.  It  has 
been  estimated,  for  example,  that  the  vessel 
operating-differential  subsidy  is  directly  off- 
set by  corporate  and  income  tax  revenues 
on  the  order  of  $90  million.  Indirect  off- 
sets by  material  purchases,  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures,  and  outlays  for  an- 
cillary services  account  for  another  $235 
minion,  or  a  total  of  about  $325  nillllon. 
The  ship  construction  subsidy  of  $100  million 
a  year  has  been  estimated  to  generate  income 
of  about  $C00  million,  supporting  the  em- 
ployment of  some  80.000  workers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Government's  recapture  of  Its  ini- 
tial Investment  through  increased  tax  reve- 
nues has  been  valued  at  99  per  cent  of  Its 
original  outlay. 

The  maritime  industry  generally.  Includ- 
ing merchant  shipljullding.  generates  about 
$11 2  billion  In  Gross  National  Product. 
Therefore,  in  no  sense  of  the  word  can  marl- 
time  subsidies  be  characterized  as  a  non- 
productive   allocution    of    our    national    re- 


sources, or  an  Investment  ■without  benefit  to 
the  overall  American  economy. 

Be.ir  in  mind  also  that  the  maritime  sub- 
sidy constitutes  a  two-edsed  sword.  In  re- 
turn for  this  assistance,  an  American  ship- 
ownier  must  enter  Into  a  contract  which  re- 
quires him  to  provide  regular  sailings  on 
specified  e?Ecntial  trade  routes.  In  times  of 
nation-'.!  emergency,  he  must  make  his  vessels 
avail'ible  to  the  Government.  He  mtist  "buy 
American,"  making  him,  in  effect,  a  captive 
market  for  tlie  American  manufacturer.  He 
must  set  .Tside  funds  for  the  orderly  replace- 
ment of  his  vessels.  One-half  of  his  profits 
In  excess  of  specified  amount  are  subject 
to  recapture  by  the  Government.  For  nil  of 
this,  the  subsidy  which  he  receives  In  no 
way  gu.irantces  him  a  profit;  it  rimply  places 
the  operating  cost  cf  Ills  vessels  on  a  parity 
with  his  foreitm-flag  competitor. 

Most  imi>oriant  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer, liowcver.  Is  the  subsidii-.cd  shipowner's 
contractual  obligation  to  provide  regular 
Ballings  on  his  designated  trade  routes.  This 
constitutes  insurance  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer that  ships  will  be  available  for  the 
distribution  of  his  products  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. A  by-product  of  this  trade  route  con- 
cept Is  that  as  the  American  operator  gen- 
erates tra.lic,  it  attracts  and  holds  to  that 
service  foreign-flag  shipping  which  might 
otherwi.'*  gravitate  to  other  trades.  It  also 
serves  as  a  competitive  stimulant  to  foreign- 
flag  shipping  to  offer  a  belter  quality  of 
service.  The  pioneering  efforts  of  American- 
flag  operators  in  container  shipping  demon- 
strates this,  and  refutes  the  frequently  made 
charge  that  subsidies  constitute  an  opiate 
to  incentive  by  American  shipping. 

The  real  success  of  a  nation's  maritime 
policy,  however,  can  best  be  Judged  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  its  merchant  marine  has  stimu- 
lated new  sales  of  products  abroad.  No  more 
dramatic  or  classic  example  exists  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  In  this 
respect  than  the  development  of  American 
trade  with  Africa  by  Farrell  Lines.  This  Is 
fully  documented  in  F>rofessor  Albion's  book, 
•'Seaports  South  of  Sahara,"  in  which  he 
makes  the  following  observation: 

"The  government  has  aided  [all]  the  Afri- 
can services  most  of  the  time  since  World 
War  I,  pajTng  some  $70  million.  That  ■waa 
about  one  percent  of  the  almost  $7  billion 
wortli  of  American  exports  shipped  out  on 
those  African  essential  routes  during  that 
period.  In  the  case  of  the  Farrell  services, 
they  received  in  all  $28,793  000  for  the  whole 
period  192&-55." 

Well,  I  would  say  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers of  those  exports  received  a  pretty 
fair  return  on  the  Investment  of  their  tax 
dollars  In  the  American  Merchant  Marine  I 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  do  too  badly  either  when  compared 
to  some  of  its  other  expenditures.  As  Pro- 
lessor  Albion  goes  on  to  observe: 

"Those  maritime  payments  fade  Into  In- 
significance alongside  what  the  government 
has  been  pouring  out  in  agrisultural  subsidies 
tn  a  similar  period.  In  the  year  1956  alone, 
the  Soil  Bank  payments  for  not  raising  crops 
came  to  $242  million." 

One  State  received  twice  as  much  In  agri- 
cultural subsidies  In  the  single  year  of  1956 
as  did  Farrell  Lines  in  a  30-year  period.  And, 
by  way  of  comparison  with  the  current  level 
of  maritime  subsidies,  the  $242  million  paid 
by  the  Soil  Bank  ten  years  ago  Is  only  $28 
million  less  than  requested  by  President 
Johnson  for  both  operating  and  construction 
subsidy  In  fiscal  year  1967! 

Continuing  In  the  tradition  of  promoting 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  it  waa 
another  American-flag  shipping  company.  Is- 
brandtsen  (now  American  Export  and  Is- 
brandtsen  Lines) ,  that  started  at  its  own  ex- 
pense the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs.  The 
purpose  of  the  program,  no's?  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  is  to  pro- 
mote our  trade  by  showing  American  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  product  in  overseas 
areas  served  by  American-flag  ships. 


Then,  only  last  October,  the  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines  established  a 
Trade  Expansion  Committee  to  assist  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  in  marketing  their  prod- 
ucts overseas.  The  aim  of  the  Committee  is 
to  stimulate  American  exports  by  acting  as  a 
sales  cat;ily.«.t  for  American  manufacturers. 
It  Is  a  progr.ini  calling  for  the  expenditure 
of  $17  mi'.llon.  Justly,  it  has  received  the 
strong  cndorscmei.t  of  the  Action  Committee 
cf  the  N.uional  Export  Expansion  Council, 
as  well  as  the  priuse  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  .Secrct.iry  of  the  Treasury. 

Exports  are  an  important  factor  in  our 
economy.  They  provide  lobs  for  more  than 
three  million  of  our  citizens.  Six  out  of 
every  hundred  workers  in  the  United  States 
making  their  livings  In  fuctores  and  on  the 
farms  are  dependent  upon  ex])orts  for  their 
employment.  The  port  activity  which  our 
overall  trade  generate.^,  pumps  over  $15  bil- 
lion a  year  into  the  American  economy. 

Y'et  for  all  its  demonstrated  importance 
to  our  economic  well-being,  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  American  business  firms  have  entered 
Into  foreign  trade.  Of  those  Arms  engaged 
In  foreign  trade,  about  80  per  cent  ship  their 
goods  free-on-board.  relinquishing  control 
over  routing  to  foreign  buyers,  who  are  prone 
to  favor  their  own  national  mercliant  fleets. 
We  would  do  well  to  emulate  this  preference 
of  foreign  businessmen  for  their  national 
shipping.  American-flag  vessels  offer  com- 
mon carrier  or  berth  service  at  rates  no 
higher  than  those  of  foreign  ships,  and  you 
can  Insure  their  use  simply  by  quoting  total 
costs  to  your  customers — C.I.F.  (cost  plus 
Insurance  and  freight).  This  will  permit 
you  to  control  how  your  goods  are  shipped. 
It  also  will  benefit  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  failure  of  American  business  to  trade 
and  to  control  the  routing  of  Its  goods  is 
probably  most  dramatically  revealed  In  our 
persistent  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 
Whenever  you  ship  cargo  on  a  foreign-flag 
vessel,  about  73*  of  every  freight  dollar  goes 
outside  the  United  States.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  ship  on  American  flag  vessels, 
about  ^^<•  of  every  freight  dollar  is  retained 
In  the  American  economy. 

In  October  1965,  a  study  published  by  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  indicated  that  ocean  freight  has  become 
a  big  negative  factor  in  ©ur  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  study  warned:  "As  U.S.  trade 
continues  to  grow  In  total  amount,  failure 
of  this  country's  merchant  fleet  to  expand 
signlflcantly  the  volume  It  carries  could  bal- 
loon the  net  deficit  on  the  shipping  account 
Into  a  massive  factor  of  Imbalance."  This 
much-needed  expansion,  however.  Is  largely 
dependent  upon  Increasing  patronage  by 
American  business  and  by  Improving  the 
service  offered   by  American-flag   ships. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  can  be, 
and  should  be,  used  as  a  "transportation 
tourniquet"  to  arrest  oiu-  dollar-flow.  It  was 
to  this  end  that  I  introduced,  early  last  year, 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  Induce  Ameri- 
can industry  and  American  exporters  to  ship 
goods  In  American  ships.  A  similar  call  upon 
American  Industry  to  make  greater  use  of 
American  ships  has  been  made  by  several 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  see  little  evidence  of  a  substantial 
response. 

The  question  now,  therefore,  Is  not  simply 
one  of  whether  American  shipping  Is  doing 
Its  part  to  promote  our  trade.  Rather,  U  has 
become  one  of  whether  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  aware  of  the  ever-Increasing  Im- 
portance of  trade  and  shipping  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  our  country.  And  whether, 
having  recognized  this  fact,  he  Is  effectively 
using  the  tools  that  are  being  made  available 
to  him  by  the  Government  and  American 
shipping  to  facilitate  his  entry  Into  foreign 
markets. 

We  are  today  the  largest  trading  nation 
In  the  world.  We  account  for  over  18  per 
cent   of  the   world's   Imparts   and    exports. 


representing  about  5  per  cent  of  our  Ctofs 
N.ational  Product.  Better  than  95  i>er  cent 
of  this  trade  moves  by  ship.  In  1965,  this 
ocean-borne  commerce  was  valued  In  excess 
of  $30  billion.  By  1985.  It  Is  estimated  tliat 
the  v.Uue  of  this  trade  will  hiive  doubled 
to  about  f  CO  billion. 

This  projected  growth  in  otu  occan-bome 
commerce  is  very  encouraging.  But  it  is  also 
disturbing  to  ob.  ervc  the  manner  in  wliicli  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  so  heavily 
dependent  upon  foreign  -flag  shipping  to 
transport  this  growing  trade.  It  Is  a  di.sas- 
Irous  aturrte  of  action  apaiu.n  which  we  have 
been  forew.inied  repeatedly  throughout  our 
history  by  leading  statesmen  such  as  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  stated  that: 

"The  marketing  of  our  production  will  be 
at  the  mercy  of  any  n.ition  which  has  pos- 
sessed Itself  excUt.-ilvely  of  the  means  of 
carrjing  thorn:  and  our  policy  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  those  who  command  our 
commerce.  .  .  ." 

Today,  the  overall  aver.age  of  tonnage  par- 
ticipation in  our  ocean-bome  commerce  by 
American-flag  ships  Is  only  about  8  per  cent. 
This  is  2  per  cent  less  than  that  enjoyed  by 
American  vessels  Immediately  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Our  complacency 
then  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  when 
the  foreign-flag  slilpplng.  upon  which  we  so 
heavily  depended,  was  denied  to  us.  We  paid 
a  dear  price  for  our  folly  In  1914.  We  were 
obliged  to  stand,  hat  in  hand.  In  the  waiting 
rooms  of  foreign  shipowners  while  piled-up 
commodities,  which  lacked  ships  to  transport 
them,  perished  on  congested  wharves  and 
railroad  sidings  for  miles  Inland.  Shipping 
rates  soared,  and  American  agriculture  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  lo.ss.  The  cost  of  transport- 
ing a  bale  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  rose  from  $2  50  to  $60.00,  and  wheat 
from  5c  to  60c  a  bushel. 

The  lesson  of  this  disastrous  experience  wus 
not  lost  on  the  former  President  of  your 
Association,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Liaid.  In  1933. 
he  observed: 

"An  American-built,  owned,  manned  and 
operated  merchant  marine  Is  essential  to  se- 
cure uninterrupted  foreign  trade  for  the 
American  manufacturer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

~The  ownership  of  our  delivery  wagons  will 
protect  us  against  the  destructive  Inter- 
ruption of  our  commerce  which  we  suffered 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Great  War  as  Europe 
turned  her  ships  to  her  own  needs  and  left  us 
without  means  of  transpwrt." 

Events  during  the  more  than  30  Interi'en- 
Ing  years  since  this  statement  was  made 
have  only  Incre.ased  their  significance  to 
American  manufacturers.  In  that  period 
of  time,  we  have  shifted  from  an  exporter 
of  finished  goods  to  a  major  Importer  of 
raw  materials  for  our  manufacturing  com- 
plex. Therefore,  while  agriculture  bore  the 
brunt  of  Inflated  shipping  costs  In  World 
War  I.  American  manufacturers,  dependent 
upon  Imported  raw  materials,  would  be  the 
biggest  losers  In  the  future. 

Our  economy  consumes  today  almost  50 
I>er  cent  of  the  world's  production  of  raw 
materials.  Of  the  70-odd  materials  cl.assl- 
fied  as  strategic  by  the  Government,  we  are 
dependent  upon  overseas  sources  for  more 
than  60.  We  are.  therefore,  no  longer  a 
nation  sufllcient  unto  itself.  Rather,  we  are 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  ships  plying 
our  ocean  trades  to  maintain  a  steady  flow 
of  raw  materials  to  meet  our  manufacturing 
demands.  Yet  the  tragic  Irony  is  that  we 
permit  the  welfare  of  our  economy  to  con- 
tinue to  hang  by  the'thln  thread  of  foreign- 
flag  shipping,  which  carries  about  95  per- 
cent of  our  dry  bulk  and  liquid  cargoes. 
This  folly  could  very  well  develop  Into-  the 
Achillea'  Heel  of  our  manufacturing  economy. 

Twice  In  the  last  IS  yean  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  rescue  American  Importers 
and  exporters  by  reactivating  American-flag 
shlpm  maintained  in  reserve.  The  first  In- 
stance waa  during  the  Korean  conflict  'which 
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created  abnormally  heavy  demands  for  ship- 
ping, causing  shipping  rates  to  skyrocket. 
The  break-out  of  ships  from  our  natlonaJ 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  to  counteract  this  rise 
In  rates  resulted  In  an  estimated  saving  to 
American  importers  and  exporters  during 
1051-53  period  of  $3  blUlon! 

Again  In  1956.  when  the  Suez  C.inal  w.\s 
closed  to  shipping,  these  same  reserve  ves- 
sels wers  reactivated,  resuiung  In  savings  of 
nearly  $500  million  to  American  shippers. 
The  price  of  tankers,  for  example,  shot  up  to 
more  than  200  per  cent  over  base  rates.  Rates 
lor  shipping  coal  almost  doubled. 

But  you  cannot  expect  these  reserve  ships 
(which  were  built  more  than  20  years  ago 
for  World  War  II)  to  be  available  too  much 
longer  to  pull  our  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
Many  of  them  have  been  reactivated  again 
for  a  third  time  to  meet  our  defense  needs 
In  Viet  Nam,  but  only  after  spending  more 
than  $500,000  per  ship  to  prepare  them  for 
service.  The  natural  process  of  deteriora- 
tion by  age  alone  will  render  their  future 
tise  either  uneconomical  or  operationally 
unfeasible.  This  potential  lack  of  such  re- 
serve shipping  In  the  future  could  render, 
«a  In  the  past,  our  trade  completely  defense- 
less  against  excessive  rates  by  foreign-fl;ig 
shipping. 

In  a  limited  war,  such  as  Viet  Nam,  where 
our  national  policies  and  goals  differ  from 
those  of  other  nations,  we  would  be  partic- 
ularly vulnerable.  Foreign-flag  shipping 
could  either  demand  extravagant  prices,  or 
deny  their  services  to  us  entirely.  In  several 
Instances,  right  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
foreign-flag  ships  have  refused  to  transport 
war  cargoes  to  Viet  Nam. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  we  would  be  wise 
to  heed  the  admonition  of  Mr.  Eric  Ridder, 
publisher  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  to 
those  who  tend  to  discount  the  value  of  our 
foreign  trade  and  of  shipping.  He  has 
pointed  up  the  fact  which  is  too  frequently 
forgotten  that,  through  the  collection  of 
Customs  revenues,  trade  and  shipping  laid 
the  economic  foundations  of  this  country. 
As  Mr.  Ridder  observed : 

"When  you  consider  how  much  Customs 
contributed  to  the  westward  expansion  of 
this  nation  .  .  .  you  perhaps  get  a  better  idea 
<rf  Just  how  heavily  the  United  States  de- 
pended for  Its  growth  on  foreign  commerce 
and  on  the  ships  that  carried  It. 

"This  was  truly  the  gooes  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs  . . . 

"We  should  not  discount  the  key  role  our 
shipping  and  foreign  trade  have  played  in 
the  development  of  economic  vigor  that 
characterizes  tills  country.  It  was  not  dls- 
coimted  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  shouldn't 
be  today."  | 


Soath  Dakotan  Appointed  to  U.S. 
Information  Agency  Pott 


grams   to   create   International   under- 
standing. 

Some  of  the  projects  of  thi.s  OfTice  In 
the  past  have  been  the  people -to -people 
programs,  books  and  mapazine  donations 
and  the  .sister  city  concept. 

Mr.  Be!l  was  bom  lii  Bo.ston,  attended 
Iowa  State  Univer.sity,  and  has  traveled 
e.xtcn.sivcly  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
He  has  been  a  leader  in  bu.^i:u\ss  and  in- 
dustrial circles.  The  Sioux  Falls.  S  Dak.. 
Arous-L^^ader  commtnted  cdiiorially  on 
this  appointment  in  its  September  20  is- 
sue.  The  editorial  follows; 

I  From  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader, 
Sept.  20.  1066] 
Bell  Will  Serve  USIA  Wf.ll 
Highly  comemndable.  Indeed.  w;xs  the  se- 
lection of  Gordan  Be'l  of  Slou.x  Falls  to  head 
an  important  division  of  the  U  S.  Informa- 
tion Acency — the  office  of  private  c(X>i>eration. 
Bell's  primary   function  will  be   to  advise 
and  ^lide  American  business,  labor  and  oth- 
er  non-frovc-rnment   groups   hiivins;  interests 
abroad   in   voluntary   programs   to   create   a 
better    international    undersl.uiding. 

The  Sioux  Falls  man  Is  superbly  equipped 
for  that  kind  of  duty.  He  is  tactful  and 
diplomatic.  .'\s  he  h:is  a  solid  business  back- 
ground of  his  own,  he  can  .speak  to  others 
with  a  proper  comprehension  of  their  prob- 
lems. Beyond  that,  he  Is  a  deep  and  probing 
student  of  world  affairs  and  through  frequent 
travel  abroad  h.-vs  d'>ne  much  to  expand  his 
knowledge  of  peoples  and  attitudes  else- 
where 

He  will  s<>rve  in  his  new  capacity,  we  are 
confident,  with  credit  to  himself  and  value 
to  his  nation. 

Because  he  has  been  so  active  and  helpful 
In  so  many  lc<cal  underUUtlngs.  Sioux  Falls 
will  miss  Bell.  But  we  must  recognize  how- 
ever, that  the  WEushlngton  role  suggests  an 
opp<3rtunity  for  service  ro  vital  and  signifl- 
caut   that  he   could   not   decline   it. 

With  Bell  in  a  top  ."ipot  with  the  USIA, 
there  are  now  two  men  in  the  major  format 
of  the  organization  with  a  Sioux  Falls  link. 
The  other  Ls  Howard  L.  CUcrnofr.  executive 
assistant  to  the  dirwtor,  Leonard  H.  Marks. 
The  fiwt  that  M.arks  has  picked  men  such  as 
Chern(-fr  and  Bell  to  work  vv-lth  him  in  pri- 
mary offices  suggest  he  Is  a  m.an  of  excellent 
Judgment.  It's  our  opinion  that  the  USIA 
l8  in  better  hands  now  than  ever  before  In 
Its  history. 

Gemini  Leavei  Vital  Legacy  for  Apollo 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or    aOtJTH    DAKOTi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  REEPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Da- 
kottms  were  pleased  to  note  the  selection 
of  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  our 
State  as  head  of  the  Office  of  Private  Cch 
operatlon,  VS.  Information  Agency. 

He  is  Gordon  H.  Bell,  vice  president 
and  coowner  of  the  Poster-Bell  Co.,  a 
heavy  equlinnent  firm  in  Sioux  Palls. 

Mr.  Bell  will  advise  and  guide  Ameri- 
can tKulnessmen,  lalwr,  and  other  non- 
governmental groups  Ml  volimtary  pn>- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP    T«X.\S 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
progress  In  major  endeavors  which  this 
country  has  undertaken  has  not  always 
come  easily.  The  recent  flight  of  Astro- 
nauts Gordon  and  Conrad  typifies  the 
devotion,  sacrifice,  and  great  skills  that 
must  be  devoted  to  our  national  effort  of 
placing  a  man  on  the  moon  and  return- 
ing him  safely  within  this  decade. 

As  we  approach  the  last  flight  in  the 
Gemini  program  and  have  already  begun 
the  initial  flights  of  the  Apollo,  it  is  im- 
portant to  examine  the  contributions 
made  by  NASA  and  the  aerospace  indus- 
try In  the  ^>ace  program  that  promises 


and  is  providing  not  only  an  improved 
knowledge  of  the  world  we  live  in  but  also 
tan.eible  gains  here  on  earth. 

Mr.  Frank  Macomber.  in  an  article  In 
the  San  Diego  Union,  of  September  10, 
reviews  the  contribution  of  the  Gemini 
program  to  our  future  marncd  space  ef- 
fort. I  commend  this  article  to  your 
reading: 

Gemini    Le.wes  -■V'rr.\L    Legact    for    Apollo 

Procii.\m 

(By  Prank  Macomber) 

Now  "that  the  Gemini  manned  .'^pace  flight 
program  Is  nearing  an  end,  U.S.  space  scieu- 
tl.st3  are  asking: 

What  has  the  Gemini  program  contributed 
to  the  Apollo  manned  e.xpenditions  to  the 
moon? 

There  are  the  obvious  achievements  of 
rendezvous  and  docking  of  two  vehicles  In 
space  and  long-duration  flights  to  prove  that 
man  can  stay  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere 
for  at  least  two  weeks  and  still  come  home 
In  good  health. 

Additionally,  Gemini,  designed  as  the  step- 
ping stone  between  the  Mercviry  and  Apolio 
flights,  has  established  a  sizable  b<ise  of  tech- 
nology and  experience  on  which  Apollo  al- 
ready is  drawing. 

In  space  navigation,  for  example.  Gemini 
has  contributed  to  the  Apollo  program  la 
two  ways. 

Both  Gemini  and  ApoUo  spacecraft  are  so- 
called  "lifting  bodies" — that  is,  they  can  be 
steered  during  re-entry  Into  the  earth's 
atmosphere  to  a  preselected  landing  area.  A 
"lifting  body"  means  a  wide,  flat  under-fuse- 
lage  that  acts  as  a  wing  on  wingless  craft. 
The  experience  of  the  Gemini  spacecraft  in 
"lifting  re-entries  already  has  provided  much 
valuable  information  for  the  Apollo  lunar 
return  to  earth. 

NAVIGATION    GAINS 

Gemini  pilots  also  have  Investigated  the 
techniques  of  space  navigation  In  pinpoint- 
ing the  spacecraft's  position  by  means  of  star 
sightings,  earth  landmarks  and  the  earth's 
horizon.  Apollo  must  use  some  or  all  of  these 
techniques  to  cut  a  path  to  the  moon  and 
return. 

A  pool  of  experienced  space  pilots  is  an- 
other legacy  that  Gemini  has  willed  to 
Apollo.  Two  spacemen  who  flew  In  the 
Gemini  program,  Virgil  I.  (Gus)  Grlssom,  and 
Edward  White  II,  first  American  to  walk  in 
space,  have  been  assigned  to  the  first  manned 
Apollo  flight  around  the  world,  hopefully  in 
late  December  of  this  year.  The  third  crew 
member  on  the  Initial  Apollo  flight  will  be 
rookie  Roger  Chaffee, 

The  space  suits  that  crews  of  the  first 
Apollo  flights  will  wear  as  basic  Gemini  suits 
adapted  for  use  In  the  Apollo  spacecraft. 
Apollo  crews  will  eat  the  same  types  of 
freeze-drled  food  carried  on  all  the  Gemini 
flights.  The  only  Important  difference  Is  that 
Apollo  crews  wlU  be  able  to  have  some  hot 
meals.  The  first  Apollo  manned  earth  orbital 
flight  is  expected  to  last  at  least  two  weeks. 

COLD    rtlELS 

Gemini  problems  encotmtered  with  stor- 
age of  cryogenic  (extremely  cold)  fuels — 
hydrogen  and  oxygen — and  with  fuel  cells 
for  power  have  given  Apollo  engineers  the 
know-how  In  dealing  with  these  propellanta 
for  Apollo  missions. 

The  same  manned  tracking  network  and 
experience  flight  control  personnel  used  for 
Gemini  flights  will  track  Apollo  spacecraft  in 
earth  orbit.  Three,  deep  space  tracking  sta- 
tions are  being  added  for  communication 
with  Apollo  astronauts,*s  they  travel  to  and 
from  the  moon. 

Thus,  a  variety  of  capabilities  that  Gemini 
developed  are  being  woven  Into  the  fabric 
of  Apollo  missions.  This  means  Apollo  engi- 
neers   and    scientists    can    concentrate    on 
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phases  of  the  new  program  that  Gemini  did 
not  perform,  such  as  deep  space  operations 
and  the  Umar  landing  and  exploration. 


Business  Citizenship  Competition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
security  of  these  United  States  is  a  daily 
concern  to  all  of  us,  and  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  your  attention  a  matter  pertain- 
ing to  that  security.  I  believe  it  will  In- 
terest evei-y  Member  of  the  House  as  It 
provides  the  American  public  with  the 
opportunity  to  offer  their  suggestions  re- 
garding methods  to  be  used  to  counter  the 
political  propa!?anda  with  which  the 
Communist  bloc  deluges  us. 

I  refer  to  the  business  citizenship  com- 
petition— an  essay  contest — being  spon- 
sored by  the  Schick  Safety  Razor  Co., 
and  conducted  by  the  more  than  3,500 
member  institutions  of  the  American 
Security  Council. 

As  many  of  you  probably  know,  the 
American  Security  Council  was  formed 
10  years  ago  by  members  of  American 
commerce  and  industry  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  national 
security.  I  commend  the  ASC  for  the 
effective  way  in  which  it  has  mobilized 
its  forces  to  serve  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. 

And,  I  exiJic^s  m.y  appreciation,  as  both 
a  Representative  of  his  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  a.s  an  Individual  American 
citizen,  to  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Fi'awley,  Jr.. 
president  of  the  Schick  Safety  Razor  Co., 
who  suggested  the  essay  contest  and  who 
Is  contributing  the  award  moneys  for  this 
contest. 

^Thc  ASC  is  asking  the  American  public 
to  help  find  tlie  most  effective  way  to 
utilize  the  vast  resources  and  talents  of 
our  businessmen — the  same  talents  of 
sales,  advertising  and  public  relations 
that  have  built  our  powerful  free  enter- 
prise system — in  the  most  important 
business  of  all :  the  prcsciTation  of  our 
freedom,  our  form  of  government,  and 
our  country. 

I  respectfully  ur^e  all  of  you  to  endorse 
and  support  this  contest  and  to  make  its 
existence  known  to  your  constituents. 

All  organizations,  colleges,  universities, 
groups,  and  Individual  American  citizens, 
except  those  employed  by  Schick  and  the 
ASC,  are  Invited  to  enter — to  help 
strengthen  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Frawley  has  made  $100,000  avail- 
able in  award  moneys — with  prizes  of 
$25,000,  $10,000,  $7,000,  $5,000,  and  S2,.'>00 
for  first  through  fifth  place  respectively. 

Since  entries  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  December  31, 1966, 1  hope  each 
of  you  will  inform  your  coiostituents 
Immediately  of  this  conte.st,  and  advise 
them  that  the  official  entry  form  and 
rules  may  be  obtained  by  writing :  Busi- 
ness Citizenship  Competition,  care  of 
American  Security  Council,  123  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.,  60606. 


Economic  Policy  and  Inflation — Address 
of  RepresentatiTe  John  M.  Murphy,  of 
New  York,  at  Jobt  Meeting  of  the 
Staten  Island  Real  Estate  Board,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  ad- 
dress on  economic  policy  and  Inflation, 
delivered  by  Representative  John  M. 
Murphy,  of  New  York,  last  night  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Staten  Island  Real 
Estate  Board  and  the  Richmond  County 
Bankers  Association. 

The  address  follows: 

Economic  Policy  and  Inflation 

A  renaissance  of  economic  policj-maklng 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  EmplojTnent  Act 
of  1946.  By  1946  there  were  many  who  felt  it 
was  the  legitimate  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  foster  the  maintenance  of  full  em- 
ployment and  stable  prices  in  the  economy. 
Futhermore.  it  was  felt  that  at  least  some  of 
the  tools  necessary  for  achieving  these  ends 
were  at  hand.  Economists  and  others  be- 
lieve tliey  had  the  ability  to  handle  situa- 
tions of  chronic  unemployment  as  well  as 
chronic  Inflation.  Quite  obviously,  our  sue-- 
cess  has  been  mixed,  at  least,  if  we  consider 
our  experience  since  1946.  However,  the 
story  since  1961  has  been  something  cipe 
against.  Many  economists  have  wa.xed 
poetic  in  self-praise  and  some  have  even  as- 
serted that  the  business  cycle  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  current  cxpan.iion, 
dating  back  to  early  1961,  is  remarkable,  to 
say  the  le.a^t.  Its  magnitude  and  duration 
are  extraordinary.  Moreover,  there  are  no 
obvious  signs  of  an  Imminent  demise  or 
slowdown.  Little  wonder  that  practitioners 
of  ecor.omics  (and  by  this  I  me.an  both  econ- 
omi.=;tr,  and  legislators  who  must  make  de- 
cisions on  problems  of  economic  policy),  be- 
come progressively  more  ebullient  as  each 
quarter  brings  new  GNP  statistics.  Yet 
these  same  practitioners  betray  a  gnawing 
uncertainty  when  asked  for  policy  proposals 
that  are  currently  appropriate. 

How  do  we  explain  this  uncertainty? 
Won't  more  of  the  same  medicine  bring 
bigger  and  better  results  in  the  future?  To 
answer  these  questions  It  will  be  helpful  to 
recall  a  certain  amount  of  historical  Infor- 
mation. 

As  we  entered  1961.  at  the  trough  of  a 
short  recession,  the  economy  was  operating 
at  less  than  capacity.  In  other  words,  many 
men  and  machines  were  lying  Idlt  for  lack 
of  employment  opportunities.  In  1961  6.7 
percent  of  the  labor  force  was  unemployed 
and  our  output  stood  at  only  82  percent  of 
manufacturing  capacity.  In  the  years  since 
1961  capacity  and  the  labor  force  have  grown 
markedly,  but  not  quite  as  rapidly  as  output. 
Thus,  through  1964  there  was  some  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  unemployment  coupled 
with  an  Increase  in  the  utilization  rate  of 
manufacturing  capacity.  However,  a  sizable 
amount  of  unutilized  capacity  still  re- 
mained. As  late  as  1964  the  unemployment 
rate  stood  at  5.2  percent  while  only  87  per- 
cent of  manufacturing  capacity  was  being 
used.  This  was  the  economic  situation  that 
gave  rise  to  the   Investment  tax  credit  of 


1962.  the  revised  depreciation  guidelines,  re- 
ductions in  i>ersonal  and  corporate  Income 
taxes,  reductions  in  excise  taxes,  and.  at 
least  In  some  senses,  easy  monetary  policy. 

It  Is  wrong  to  say  that  all  of  these  meas- 
tues  and  policies  met  with  the  unqualified 
blessings  of  all  or  even  a  majority  of  econ- 
omists, bankers  and  businessmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  representing  the  views  of 
many  h.ad  the  sympathetic  ears  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  It  was  argued  that 
output  potential  was  being  wasted.  We  were 
living  In  a  world  where  the  output  of  m;uiy 
desirable,  if  not  e.ssentlal,  goods  and  services 
could  be  expanded  without  diminishing  the 
o\itput  of  other  goods  and  services.  Fur- 
thermore, by  failing  to  expand  output  to  a 
full  employment  level,  we  were  sustaining 
the  not  insignificant  social  costs  a,<;soclated 
with  high  levels  of  Involuntary  unemploy- 
ment. These  proved  to  be  powerful  argu- 
ments for  those  who  counseled  tax  cuts  and 
easy  money. 

All  this  appears  X-o  have  changed.  It  seems 
clear  that  we  have  entered  a  new  phase  in 
the  current  expansion.  The  unemplo\Tiient 
rate  dropped  below  4  percent  In  early  19GC 
In  this  connection,  It  is  significant  that  for 
the  l;«t  10  years  or  so  students"!  of  economic 
policy  have  accept<?d  4  percent  unemploy- 
ment as  rea.'onable  deflniiion  of  full  em- 
ployment. This  means  th;it  we  .are  ap- 
proaching. If  not  already  at.  the  prilnt  where 
our  buffer  of  unutilized  productive  re^ourrep 
is  gone.  It  means  that  fs-om  now  on  growth 
In  the  demand  for  poods  and  services  c.in- 
not  expand  faster  than  the  growth  of  pro- 
ductive CTpacity  without  exposing  the  eco- 
nomy to  the  threats  of  Inflation.  In  a  world 
of  unemployment  the  laws  of  scarcity  are. 
in  a  sense,  suspended.  That  Is.  we  can 
have  more  guns  without  reducing  our  pro- 
duction of  butter.  However,  when  full  em- 
plo^Tnent  is  reached,  scarcity  of  resources 
acain  becomes  the  keystone  of  policymaking. 
The  expansion  of  any  given  type  of  output 
requires  a  corresponding  reduction  in  other 
t.\1)es  of  output.  In  this  type  of  world, 
po'.icyninking  becomes  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate art.  Herein  lies  that  gnawing  uncer- 
tainty  mentioned    earlier. 

Tills  year  h.as  witnessed  rec/>rd  levels  of 
di.'^p.^sable  personal  Income  and  the  public 
ha^  resp<jnded  with  record  consumption  ex- 
penditures. A  recent  Commerc.e  Department 
survey  of  business  intentions  BUggest.s  a 
17  percer.t  Increa-^e  in  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  in  1966.  an  increase  from  al- 
ready high  levels  in  1965,  Government  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  1967  are  now  estimated 
at  $145  0  billion.  This  Is  a  full  7  percent 
over  the  originally  planned  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1966.  Actual  expenditures  will  acain 
exceed  thofe  oriplnally  planned  unless  a 
peaceful  solution  is  found  for  the  Vietn.'im 
problem.  Beyond  this,  the  expenditures  of 
state  and  local  governments  are  likely  to 
continue  to  grow  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ever- 
growing demand  for  public  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

In  this  environment  the  question  of 
whether  our  present  productive  capacity  is 
adequate  to  the  test  of  satisfying  such  vo- 
racious demands  becomes  critical.  Some- 
signs  of  strain  are  already  evident.  After 
6  years  of  virtual  stability,  the  Wholesale 
Price  Index  rose  by  2  percent  in  1965.  and 
this  rat.e  of  increase  has  continued  in  1966 
Of  perhaps  more  concern  to  the  housewife 
has  been  the  3,fi  percent  Increase  in  the 
consumer  price  index  over  the  last  12  months 
Reports  of  shortages  of  certain  types  of 
skilled  labor  have  begtin  to  appear,  and 
labor  productivity  has  declined  of  late  The 
present  situation  is  far  from  critical,  but 
concern  regarding  the  Immediate  future  is 
not  unwarranted. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  taken  action  to 
fight  inflationary  pressures  with  a  resulting 
very  sharp  increase  In  Interest  rat«s.     How- 
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ever  In  the  current  situation  fiscal  {jolicy  la 
likely  to  be  the  key  to  effective  stabilization 
of  prtcee  and  employment.  In  this  realm 
the  key  -uncertainty  appears  to  be  future 
developments  In  military  expenditures.  Ob- 
viously, mlltlary  expenditures  will  have  the 
highest  prlMTlty  If  hostlUtlea  In  Vietnam 
continue.  Because  of  our  remarkable  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  consequent  growth 
of  tax  receipts,  sizable  Increases  In  military 
expenditures  can  be  absorbed  without  caus- 
ing serious  adjustments  In  other  Govern- 
ment programs.  However,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  Administration  may  be  faced  with 
the  unhappy  choice  of  curtailing  nontmlltary 
spending  or  Increasing  tax  rates,  and  we  may 
now  be  at  that  point. 

In  addition  to  tempering  the  growth  and 
structure  of  aggregate  demand,  our  policy- 
makers must  consider  the  lm.pll  cations  of 
full  employment  for  our  international  bal- 
ance of  pa3rments.  In  the  past  few  years  we 
have  registered  substantial  but  hard-earned 
progress  in  reducing  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  The  Administration  felt  com- 
pelled to  Introduce  the  Interstate  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  In  July  1963  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  voluntary  program  for  the  control  of 
International  capital  movements.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Administration  has  time  and  again 
reevaluated  its  foreign  spending  pograms 
with  a  vte^  toward  mitigating  the  strain  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  Now,  however,  as 
we  approach  full  employment,  a  potential 
threat  to  our  hard-earned  progress  must  be 
dealt  with.  Unless  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icy la  very  carefully  designed,  full  employ- 
ment can  phase  Into  over-full  employment, 
a  condition  characterized  by  rising  price 
levels.  Rising  price  levels  generally  discour- 
age the  growth  of  exports  and  can  thus  Im- 
peril our  balance  of  payments  progress.  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind,  though,  thac  price 
Increases  In  this  country  for  the  last  several 
years  have  been  substantially  less  than  tliose 
In  most  other  countries.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  as  we  move  toward  full 
employment  and  Incomes  rise,  the  demand 
for  Imported  goods,  along  with  domestically 
produced  goods,  tends  to  Increase.  In  the 
absence  of  carefxil  management,  the  exu- 
berance of  the  econemy  may  threaten  to  un- 
dercut our  recent  progress  toward  eliminating 
oxir  chronic  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Without  a  crystal  ball.  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  be  sure  what  sort  of  economic  policy 
measures  are  called  for  by  our  ciurent  eco- 
nomic sltiiatlon.  Some  fiscal  restraint  Is 
necessary  and  temp)orary  susj>ension  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit  seems  to  be  an  appro- 
priate step.  The  surge  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment expendlttires,  encouraged  by  the  tax 
credit,  has  been  an  Important  contributor 
to  current  Inflationary  pressures.  This  Is  an 
effective  way  of  damping  down  the  Invest- 
ment boom.  My  support  of  this  measure  is 
not  without  reservation,  however.  There 
are  very  difficult  administrative  problems  as- 
sociated with  changing  the  tax  rules  on 
expenditures  which  require  a  great  deal  of 
planning  and  long  lead  times  between  deci- 
sions and  actual  Installation  of  equipment 
ordered. 

It  may  turn  out  that  further  antl-lnfla- 
tlonary  measures  will  be  necessary.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  stated  that  an 
Income  tax  boost  Is  "within  the  realm  of 
probability."  There  Is  a  very  real  danger 
that  overly  strong  restrictive  actions  at  this 
time,  either  In  monetary  policy  or  fiscal  pol- 
icy, could  lead  to  a  downturn  in  the  econ- 
omy. I  would  favor  waiting  to  see  what 
effect  the  tax  credit  susi>enslon  and  the 
present  degrea  of  monetary  tightness  will 
have  before  taking  any  further  action. 

These  problems  of  economic  policy  are  as- 
sociated with  our  movement  toward  full 
employment.  Aggregate  demand  must  be 
managed  to  keep  the  economy  moving  along 
a  quivering  tightrope  between  Inflation  and 
underutUlzation  of  capacity.  Moreover,  ag- 
gregate demand  must  be  structured  so  as  to 


satl&fy  priorities  In  a  world  where  many 
compelling  and  competing  claims  are  made 
on  the  output  of  our  economy.  Further 
progress  in  solving  oiu'  balance  of  payments 
problem  must  be  accomplished  In  an  envi- 
ronment where  progress  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  c  >me  by.  The  simultaneovLs  solution 
of  these  problems  will  require  the  most  In- 
genious use  of  fiiical  and  monetiu-y  policy. 
But  the  fact  that  our  p<:)licymaklng  may  now 
be  more  difficult  tii.m  in  the  past  should  not 
distress  us.  We  face  these  problems  as  a 
result  of  our  past  successes.  To  quote  Pro- 
fes.':or  Paul  Samuelson  lu  a  recent  News- 
week interview: 

"We  now  have  the  problems  we  should 
have  been  having  all  aloiig^  You  can  shun 
these  problems  Ijy  being  an  Invalid  with  a 
sluggish  economy,  but  that's  not  the  best 
way.  The  best  w.iy  is  to  get  to  this  slate  and 
face  the  problems.  Tliey  will  have  to  b* 
eoived.  and  with  rather  painful  actions. 
But  that's  what  life  Is  like." 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before.  I 
wanted  to  indicate  my  support  of  the 
amendment. 


Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28.  1966 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H  R.  lOlll)  to  provide 
for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation's  war 
on  poverty. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  v,e  are  sioinGr  to  accept 
the  amendment  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  I  would  like  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  I  might  say. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  having;  a  lack 
of  acceptance  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  at 
the  vai-iou.-^  cities  of  the  countiy,  or  near 
them,  is  tlie  fact  that  they  are  not  serv- 
ing the  liX?al  citizcn.s  or  the  citizens  with- 
in their  State  or  within  their  region. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Orecon  [Mrs. 
Green  J  said,  they  transport  them  from 
all  over  the  countiy.  busing  tliem  back 
and  forth  not  only  to  get  them  there  but 
on  vacations  many  times  during  their 
stay  before  they  are  graduated.  Tliis  Is 
a  tremendous  expense. 

Also  you  can  see  why  they  are  not  ac- 
ceptable^they  do  not  build  the  com- 
munity rclation.=;hips  that  are  necessary. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  drafted  in  a 
way  that  the  adminl.?tration  of  the  OEO 
can  circumvent  it  because  it  .says  to  the 
ma.ximum  extent  fea.sible  and  they  claim 
that  the  only  way  they  are  going  to  give 
them  the  transportation  they  want  is  to 
have  a  concentration  of  certain  skills  in 
each  of  the  Job  Corps  centers.  They 
probably  are  still  going  to  continue  more 
flying  around  by  airplane — whicii  most  of 
them  travel  by — than  I  would  say  should 
be  pei-missible.  But  ai  least  this  will  pro- 
vide some  lanmiage  so  that  we  can  go 
back  and  give  them  plenty  of  criticism  If 
they  refu.se  to  cinform  themselves  to  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green], 
to  whom  I  have  spoken  many  times  about 
this  matter.  t, 


The  Inner  City  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T:S 
Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  the  second  article  written  by 
Jim  Treloar  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on 
the  inner  city  school  problems  of  Detroit: 
Model  Stl'dent  oh  Problem?  It  Could  Be  Up 
TO  Teaches 

(Note. — "You're  the  first  person  that's  ever 
really  talked  to  me."  Mary  said.  A  Negro 
student  at  Jefferson  Intermediate  School,  she 
was  talking  to  Free  Press  reporter  Jim 
TYeloar.  who  became  a  teacher  at  Jefferson 
to  spotlight  the  problems  of  inner-city  edvi- 
c<atlon.  Only  the  student's  name  has  been 
changed.  This  Is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
articles.) 

(By  Jim  Treloar) 

"Better  than  average  student.  Quite  a 
show-off." 

In  a  crisp.  Palmer-Method  style,  this  was 
all  one  teacher  could  find  to  say  about  Mary 
after  having  her  in  class  all  year. 

It  was  penned  on  a  manila  folder  In  the 
offices  of  Jefferson  Intermediate  School,  part 
of  Mary's  permanent  school  record. 

Mary  is  one  of  those  ready  half-women 
you'd  like  to  take  home  and  stuff  full  of 
strawberry  ice  cream. 

"I  want  to  be  a  singer  when  I  grow  up." 
Mary  said.  "Singers  have  a  happy  life.  You 
Just  look  at  those  people  on  television,  and 
they're  all  happy." 

The  thought  of  going  to  college  has  never 
entered  Miuy's  mind.  She  says  none  of  her 
teachers  has  ever  mentioned  the  possibility. 

It's  just  a  50-50  chance  that  Mary  will 
make  It  through  high  shcool.  Of  the  1.200 
students  at  Jefferson  now,  300  will  have 
dropped  out  by  the  end  of  lOlh  grade,  and 
480  more  by  the  end  of  Uth  grade.  Only  GOO 
will  graduate. 

Like  other  Inner-rlty  children.  Mary  is 
temperamental.  When  a  teachw  likee  her, 
she  can  be  a  model  stiidetit.  If  she  feels  a 
teacher  doesn't  like  her,  she  sulks  and 
doesn't  do  her  work. 

"I  feel  frightened  sometimes,  because  I 
know  I'll  need  an  education  one  of  these 
days."  Mary  said.  "But  I  can't  seem  to  get 
educated.  The  devil  gets  into  me.  and  I  can't 
do  anything  right." 

WTien  Mary  says  "the  devil  gets  ln':o  me." 
she  means:  "I  want  love:  but  if  I  can't  get  it, 
at  least  I  can  be  bad  enough  to  get  some 
attention." 

You've  got  to  be  bad  before  some  teachers 
at  Jefferson  will  notice  you. 

Mary  doesn't  know  where  she  was  born. 
On  her  school  records,  her  blrthdate  it;n't 
always  the  same.  She's  been  told  that  her 
father  is  in  Jackson  State  Prison,  and  that 
he  never  married  her  mother. 

"He  was  Just  another  one  of  her  boy- 
friends." Mary  said.  "She  had  lots  of  'em. 
There  are  11  of  us  kids,  each  one  born  Just 
about  a  year  apart. " 

More  than  40  percent  of  Mary's  classmates 
come  from  broken  homes. 

Just  before  her  sixth  birthday.  M;\ry  was 
taken  to  a  foster  home.  She  calls  her  foster 
parents  "mother  and  father,"  but  they  are 
both  in  their  608  and  don't  like  to  get  out 
much.  Mary  feels  they  are  too  old  to  under- 
stand her. 
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"I  love  thrni.  but  my  parents  aren't  the 
kind  you  sit  down  and  tiUk  with.  My  father 
Just  went  to  the  seventh  gjade.  Every  time 
I  ask  liim  about  my  arithmetic,  he  Just  fusses 
about  how  they  did  it  in  the  olden  days. 

"So  I  Just  think  about  my  problems  in  my 
own  head  and  sleep  on  them.  Teachers  never 
talk  to  you."  Mary  began  examining  her 
fingernails  Intently.  Then  she  said:  "You're 
the  first  per.-^on  tliaf?  ever  really  talked  with 
me." 

This  l.c  Marys  second  yc:  r  in  the  seventh 
grade.     Slie  explained  wliy  she  failed: 

"I  had  this  teacher  I  hated.  A  boy  started 
hitting  me  one  day.  and  the  teacher  said: 
"Go  ahead  and  fight.  Don't  stand  there 
looking  foolish.'  So  we  st.irled  slugging  it 
out.  Tlien  the  teacher  pulled  us  apart  and 
hit  both  of  us  and  we  got  sent  home,  Tliat's 
when  I  started  skipping  school. 

"I  stayed  out  for  two  weeks.  But  I  got 
tired  of  having  no  pi. ice  to  go;  always  afraid 
somebody  would  see  me:  always  being  hun- 
gry. So  I  came  down  one  day  and  told  my 
parents,  and  they  knew  it  all  the  time.  They 
just  wanted  to  tee  what  Id  do  And  when 
I  came  back  to  school,  they  failed  me. 

"I  don't  want  to  grow  up  dumb.  You  get 
married  and  have  kid.s.  you  have  to  know  as 
much  as  they  do.  It  just  don't  .seem  right, 
me  not  getting  good  grades   " 

Mary  knows  what  she  wants  from  her 
teaciiers. 

"I  like  my  white  teachers  best.  Tliey  try 
to  teach  you  more  than  the  colored.  Some 
of  my  colored  teachers  are  lazy.  They  sit  in 
class  drinking  pop,  or  they  send  kids  ovit  to 
get  colTee  for  them.  One  .spends  most  of  the 
lime  messing  with  the  girls  and  playing 
karate  with  the  boys. 

"Learning — that  comes  rlrst.  But  I  want 
the  teachers  to  like  me.  too.  That's  why  girls 
always  get  to  talking  and  laughing  and  gig- 
gling in  class.  They  Ju.sl  want  a  teacher  to 
come  over  and  talk  to  them.  " 

When  not  having  anybody  to  talk  with 
becomes  too  heavy  a  burden.  Mary  sings. 

"I   sing   because    .   .   . 

".  .  .  well,  when  my  mother  gets  mad  at 
me,  I  start  sinf,'!!!;;  and  forget  all  about  be- 
ing mad." 

A  teacher  at  Jeirerson  can  tell  when  the 
children  are  upset.     The  girls  sing  and  dance. 

Tiure  was  the  day  I  reprimanded  a  girl 
for  talking  in  cl.ass.  Her  answer  was  to 
stand  up  and  dance  in  front  of  my  desk. 
It  lasted  only  a  few  seconds,  but  it  was  a 
wild,  anguished  dance.  A  more  experienced 
teacher  might  have  slopped  her,  but  I 
couldn't. 

There  wa^;  a  day  that  a  fight  broke  .out  on 
the  third  floor,  and  some  boys  ripped  a  fire 
extinguisher  off  the  wall.  I  didn't  hear 
about  the  fight  until  much  later,  but  I  had 
known  something  was  wrong. 

The  girls  in  my  final  class  began  thvunping 
their  desks  softly,  and  chanting  a  song  I'd 
never  heard  before.  When  the  final  bell 
rang,  they  formed  a  line  and  danced  out 
the  door. 

Most  of  JefTerson's  discipline  problems 
come  from  its  Negro  student^?,  who  make  up 
70  percent  of  the  enrollment. 

"The  reason  is  not  that  they  are  Negroes, 
bttt  that  they  are  a  majority. 

The  white  students  at  JelTerson  are  com- 
paratively docile,  probably  because  they  are 
the  minority. 

The  first  words  of  advice  I  was  given  at 
Jefferson  was:  "Never  tell  them  you're  a 
substitute!" 

One  teacher  made  that  mistake  last  year, 
and  her  class  started  a  riot.  The  students 
broke  every  light  fixture  ir.  the  room,  turned 
over  the  desks,  and  sent  the  teacher  rtmnlng 
from  the  classroom. 

This  I  was  prepared  for.  What  I  didn't 
expect  was  the  source  of  my  discipline  prob- 
lems. 

In  any  classroom,  by  some  tacit  agreement 
understood   only   by   psychologists,   one  stu- 


dent Is  picked  to  see  how  far  a  teacher  can 
be  ptished. 

In  every  class  I'd  taught,  that  role  had  been 
assumed  by  a  boy.  In  each  of  my  classes 
at  Jefferson.  It  was  a  girl. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  the  children  at  Jeffer- 
son live  with  only  one  parent — their  mothers. 
They  are  raised  in  a  matriarchal  setting,  and 
the  girls  learn  to  be  aggressive. 

Another  piece  of  advice  I  got :  "If  you  see 
two  boys  fighting,  break  it  up.  Tliey  want  to 
be  stopped.  But  if  yoti  find  two  girls  fighting, 
just  clear  the  other  children  away,  and  let 
them  go  at  it.  One  teacher  tried  to  step  be- 
tween two  girls  last  year,  and  she  was  badly 
clawed.     The  girls  Just  go  crazy." 

The  few  times  I  had  to  reprimand  a  white 
student,  it  was  almost  always  a  girl.  Minor- 
ity groups  usually  mimic  the  social  behavior 
of  the  majority. 

Tlie  toys  at  Jefferson  look  lough,  but  most 
of  it  is  Just  front. 

The  husky  lad  who  came  to  cla.ss  swinging 
a  chain  m  my  direction  was  ejected  without 
incident.  Another,  sent  home  for  swearing  at 
me.  came  back  in  tears.  A  boy  In  another 
teacher's  class  who  yelled:  "Oome  back  here 

and   I'll  throw  your  out  the  window!" 

backed  down  when  the  teacher  called  his 
bluff. 

The  girls,  frankly,  scared  me,  until  I  picked 
the  worst-behaved  one  from  my  seventh 
grade  class  and  asked  her  to  come  in  after 
school  for  a  chat. 

That  was  Mary, 

When  she  arrived.  I  didn't  mention  lier 
conduct.  I  said  only  that  I  wanted  to  know 
her  better  and  would  she  please  tell  me  all 
about  herself. 

Our  talk  ended  with  her  saying:  "I  know  I 
bug  you  in  class,  but  it's  just  my  way  of  being 
kind  to  teachers."  She  turned  in  nothing  but 
"A"  papers  for  the  rest  of  my  stay  at  Jeffer- 
son, and  withovu  being  asked  she  started 
helpinj-  me  keep  discipline  in  class. 

The  one  thing  Mary  wants  most,  Jeffer.son 
is  powerless  to  give  her  It  can't  be  a  family 
to  her. 

Mary  hasn't  even  met  most  of  her  10  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  But  she  has  learned  and 
memorized  the  nanics  and  birthdays  of  every 
one  of  them. 

"It  Just  doesn't  seem  right,  us  not  being  to- 
gether as  a  family,"  she  said,  "I  walk  down 
the  street  and  I  pass  a  girl,  and  I  wonder: 
'Could  that  be  one  of  my  sisters?'  " 

"Better  than  average  student.  Quite  a 
show-off,"  a  teacher  wrote  on  the  manila 
folder  that  Is  now  part  of  Mary's  permanent 
school   record. 

The  folder  doesn't  look  as  though  anyone 
has  opened  it  since  those  words  were  \^Tltten, 
It's  Just  as  well.  It  says  less  about  Mlitv  than 
it  does  about  her  teacher. 


League  of  Kansas  Municipalities  Adopts 
Demonstration  Cities  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Thursday.  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  MTZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  League  of  Kansas 
Municipalities  adopted  a  resolution  on 
September  25  in  support  of  the  Demo- 
stration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966.  and  asked  that  I 
call  this  action  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit   the   language  of   the   resolution 


adopted  by  the  League  of  Kansas  Munici- 
palities.   The  resolution  follows: 
REsoLrnoN"  Adoited  by  the  Governing  Body. 

Lf.aoie  of  K.rNs.^s  MLTNiciPALrriEs.  Septem- 

EFR  25.  1966 

Whereas,  the  present  convention  adopted 
a  statement  of  policy  of  the  League  of 
Kansas  Munlcip;ilitieE  which  provides: 
"Tlie  growing  urbanization  of  America  has 
brought  an  urgent  need  for  the  imprf)ved 
coordination  and  integration  of  federal 
agencies  and  i>roErrams  affecting  urban  areas. 
■VVe  urge  the  development  of  a  unified  urban 
development  p'^'licy  by  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  branches  of  the  Federal  go\ern- 
mcnt."  and  ' 

Whereas,  the  Demonstration  Cities  propo- 
sals before  Congress  would  Implement  this 
policy: 

Therefore,  be  It  resc'lved  by  the  Govern- 
ing: B.xly  of  the  League  i.f  KanR;i5  Municipal- 
ities (u)  th:it  We  commend  Senators  Carlson 
and  Pearson  for  their  support  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  (b)  that  we  support  passage  of 
such  legislation  by  the  U,S,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Infant  Mortality  a  Shame- 
Die  a  Year 


-100,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF    MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsENT.\TIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wa.shinnton  Post  today  reported  a  speech 
by  the  Honorable  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Under 
Sccretarj'  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  pointing  out  the  alarming  in- 
fant mortality  rate  in  the  United  States. 
and  calUng  for  more  adequate  prenatal 
care. 

On  August  26.  1966.  I  inserted  Ui  the 
CoxcREssioNAL  RECORD  &  report  by  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Stuart,  Brunswick.  Maine,  on 
health  standards  In  the  United  States 
Dr.  Stuart  also  drew  attention  to  this 
shockiii;;  statistic  following  his  2-month 
study. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  tlie  Hou.se  will 
take  increa.sing  notice  of  the  compelling 
need  for  more  "preventive  care"  mea.s- 
ures  in  our  countn.-. 

The  article  follows: 
Infant  MoRXALrrY  a  Shame     100,000 
Die  a  Year 
(By  Elizabeth  Shelton) 

The  infant  mortality  rate  of  100.000  chil- 
dren a  ye.ir  In  the  United  States  Is  one  of 
the  great  shames  of  our  Nation."  He.iith 
Education  and  Welfare  Secretary  Wilbur  J 
Cohen  said  here  yesterday. 

Addressing  the  centennial  luncheon  of 
C<)lurnbia  Hospital  for  Women,  Capital  area 
pioneer  in  bringing  better  health  care  to 
women  and  their  babies,  Cohen  was  project- 
ing medical  needs  to  assure  quality  care  to 
all,  on  an  equal  basis. 

He  told  the  assembled  civic  leaders,  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  other  staff  members  at 
the  Staller-Hilton  limcheon  that  many  of 
the  Infants  who  die  each  year  could  be  saved 
by  means  of  adequate  medical  care,  prenatal 
care  of  their  mothers  from  the  moment  of 
conception  and  continuing  education  and 
work  with  the  mother. 

Reporting  on  visits  he  made  to  big  city 
hospitals'  out-patient  clinics,  Cohen  said 
expectant  mothers  "were  coming  In  an 
hour    or    two    before    the    baby    was    born," 
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Many  had  never  seen  a  physician  during 
pregnancy  and  most  did  not  return  for  post- 
natal cau-e  for  themselves  of  their  newborn. 

Cohen  reported  progress  In  this  direction 
made  under  the  1963  maternal  and  child 
welfare  program  for  low  Income  famUies. 
Some  52  projects  h:ivo  been  developed  to 
date,  he  said,  and  in  New  Tork,  at  le.tst.  80 
per  cent  of  the  prcjcct  patients  retvirn  for 
poet  partum  visits;  over  90  per  cent  avail 
themselves  of  family  planning  services. 

Stressing- that  a  mobilization  of  research 
wUl  be  required  to  conquer  the  problems  of 
Infant  and  maternal  mort^Ulty.  he  told  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  esU\b- 
Ushed  by  Congress  in  1963.  with  its  concern 
for  "the  Individual's  health  problems  and 
requirements  throughout  his  life  span." 

Specialists  from  many  disciplines  ore  de- 
veloping basic  life  processes,  from  conception 
to  senility. 

Among  Ite  studies  are  ones  on  the  effects 
of  various  contraceptive  methods  on  the 
health  of  the  mother  and  her  sub.sequent 
children  and  others  on  the  effects  of  viral 
Infections  during  pregnancy. 

Among  the  effects  are  mental  retardation. 
congenital  malformations,  heart  disease  and 
blindness. 

The  Institute  also  assists  childless  coup.ea 
who  want  cUUdren.  in  achieving  fertility. 


I 


Proposed  Congreisioaal  Changei 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
may  shortly  be  called  upon  to  consider 
legislation  built  on  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress.  I  there- 
fore feel  colleagues  will  be  Interested  In 
an  editorial  from  the  San  Diego,  Calif- 
Evening  Tribune,  of  August  1.  1966.  I 
Insert  It  In  the  Record: 

Some  Congressional  Changes  WotrLo  Bs 
Help  for  Evertonb 

Prof)osala  by  a  special  Senate-House  com- 
mittee to  revise  some  of  the  procedures  of 
Congress  should  do  much  to  make  Congresa 
more  efOclent  and  to  end  some  of  the  frus- 
tration the  public  feels  at  times  over  con- 
gressional procedures. 

Congress  has  many  traditions  and  Is  a  great 
respecter  of  these  traditions.  There  are  times 
when  some  of  these  traditions  appear  to  get 
In  the  way  of  a  popular  project,  but  many 
times  these  traditions  have  served  the  coun- 
try well  by  preventing  rash  action. 

Some  of  the  traditions  and  congressional 
procedures,  though,  are  out  of  date.  It  has 
been  30  years  since  there  was  a  major  revi- 
sion In  congressional  procediues.  Congress 
needs  periodic  examinations  to  make  sure  it 
can  keep  up  with  the  demands  placed  on  It. 

One  of  the  approximately  100  suggestions 
made  by  the  committee  Is  to  put  Congress 
on  a  flve-day  work  week.  At  present,  Con- 
gress limits  most  work  to  Tuesday  through 
Thursday. 

Sessions  of  Congress  would  not  drag  on  so 
long  If  It  stayed  busy  five  days  a  week  from 
the  opening  of  the  session.  A  full  work 
week  In  Washington  would  also  cut  down 
on  many  trips  and  outside  activities  of  Con- 
gressmen. 

Anbtber  recommendation  would  be  t6  have 
eongressTOien  lose  the  patronage  privilege,  or 
reaponslbUlty,  of  the  appointment  of  post- 


masters and  rural  mail  carriers.  This  Job 
takes  too  much  of  a  concrressman's  time 
and  produces  more  headaches  for  him  than 
U  cures. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
main  body  of  the  C^jn^ressional  Record  be 
limited  to  verbatim  remarks  actually  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senat-e. 
TlX)  many  speeches  have  been  hiserted  with- 
out, being  delivered. 

Some  of  the  other  better  recommendations 
are: 

The  creation  of  a  committee  In  the  Hiu-se 
on  the  pattern  of  the  Senate  ethics  qonunlt- 
tee. 

The  strengthening  of  the  lobbying  regula- 
tion act  to  provide  better  control  of  lobbyists. 
The  right  for  a  majority  of  a  congressional 
committee  to  call  meetings  and  act  on  legis- 
lation if  the  committee  chairman  refu?es  t-j 
do  so. 

The  granting  to  minority  memh?i3  of  a 
committee   at  least  three  staff  assistants. 

These  are  among  many  worthy  suggestion';. 
Another  Is  that  there  be  a  st.mdins  commit- 
tee to  study  the  operation  of  Congress,  Just 
as  this  special  committee  has  done. 

The  list  of  suggestions  does  not  constitute 
a  major  reform  of  Congre.ss.  There  are  other 
p.'-actices  which  need  changinEt, 

These  recommendations,  though.  If  adopt- 
ed should  do  much  to  help  Oangress  do  Its 
Job  and  to  help  the  public  appreciate  that 
job. 


Address  of  Congressman  Don  H.  Clausen, 
Delivered  Before  the  California  State 
Fireman's  Association,  in  Ukiah,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 


or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Scpttvnber  29.  1966 

Mr.  DON  H,  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  SpcakM-. 
a  few  days  airo,  I  had  the  honor  and  t% 
pleasure  to  speak  at  the  convention  m 
the  California  Firemen's  Association. 
The  fine  work  done  by  the  members  of 
the  asc^ociation  has  become  quite  obvious 
to  me — particularly  the  wonderful  work 
they  have  done  in  connection  with  the 
scries  of  natural  disasters  that  has  struck 
the  First  Congres-sional  District  over  the 
past  few  years.  I  often  wonder  where 
we  mi'^ht  be  without  their  Invaluable 
efforts  in  the  wake  of  these  catastrophes. 

My  own  experiences  have  led  toa  long- 
standing interest  In  this  field  and  as  a 
result  I  presided  at  a  fire  disaster  review 
hearing-  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  last  April. 
I  feel  we  learned  a  great  deal  from  the 
hearinc;  which  has  proven  quite  valuable. 

I  had  some  of  the  material  we  obtained 
from  the  hearing  included  in  the  hearing 
record  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
when  it  was  studying  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1966.  The  result  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  disa.ster  relief  bill  which  I 
authored  and  which  was  accepted  by  the 
committee. 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  study 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  ouf  flrefight- 
ing  capability  through  more  extensive 
use  and  improvements  of  communica- 
tions, aircraft  airports,  helicopters  and 
heliports.  Our  objective  Is  provided  on 
a  standby  basis,  a  program  and  plan,  In- 


cluding equipment,  that  can  be  created 
Into  action,  once  a  forest  or  grass  fire 
Is  reported. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
should  be  before  the  House  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  I  will  insert  my  speech 
to  the  firemen's  association  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members.  Many  of  you  may 
be  interested  in  the  background  con- 
tained in  the  speech  on  the  history  of 
firefighting  and  fire  department  ac- 
tivities as  we  develop  proi:rams  to  better 
utilize  our  fircfishtin?  capability  to  the 
point  that  the  major  fire  di.^^asters  can 
be  eliminated.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Conprress  will  lead  the  way  in  this  effort. 

The  address  follows: 
Addhess   of   Congressman   Don   H.    Clavsen 

Delivered    Before    the    California    State 

FlIiEMAN'S     ASSOC-IATION,     IN    UKIAH.     CaUF. 

As  firemen,  you  peiUleman  realize,  of 
course,  the  rel.itionship  between  fire  and 
sin.  You  know  that  sinners  have  a  way  of 
winding  up  in  a  very  fiery  reoling  place,  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  fire  and 
sin  were  invented  Ju.st  about  the  sajne  time. 
With  maiiklnd  being  as  it  Is.  I  su.=.pect  that 
sin  came  first  and  fire  second.  Tliat  would 
make  the  fireman  business  the  second  oldest 
profession  In  the  world. 

For  centuries,  however,  there  was  no  kind 
of  organized,  efficient  fireSghtlng  system. 
The  best  weapons  people  had  for  fighting 
the  flames  were  nothing  more  than  water 
bags,  water  bombs,  siphons,  and  Inefficient 
pumps.  By  1590  the  EngU&h  had  Invented  a 
kind  of  monstrous  syringe,  minted  on  a 
low  truck.  Tills  was  not  particularly  effec- 
tive,  however. 

In  the  year  1665  a  great  fire  swept  the  city 
of  London.  Fire  appliances  In  that  emer- 
gency consisted  merely  of  axes,  ladders,  and 
iron  hooks  on  poles  for  pulling  d:>wn  the 
burning  wooden  houses.  The  only  means  of 
projecting  water  In  the  London  catastrophe 
was  by  brass  hand-squirts  worked  by  three 
men.  The  fire  burned  for  four  days,  over 
an  area  of  273  acres  within  the  London  city 
walls  and  63  acres  outside  the  walls.  Eighty- 
seven  parish  churches  were  destroyed;  13,- 
200  houses  burned  in  over  400  streets,  and 
only  a  fifth  of  the  wailed  city  w.is  left  stand- 
ing. The  Fire  of  London  was  responsible  for 
creation  of  the  first  firefighting  system 
maintained  on  a  regular  basis.  In  1666  Lon- 
don was  divided  Into  four  fire  districts  with 
established  volunteer  officers  In  each  dis- 
tricts authorized  to  take  control  In  the 
event  of  fire. 

In  1648  an  ordinance  was  adopted  In  New 
York  City,  forbldding'the  u.se  of  wooden  and 
thatch  chimneys  and  providing  150  leather 
buckets  which  were  distributed  about  the 
community.  A  purely  voluntary  and  un- 
official organization  known  as  the  "Prowlers" 
patrolled  the  streets  all  night,  on  watch  to 
discover  fire.  A  few  years  later  the  city 
provided  additional  buckets,  a  number  of 
short  ladders,  and  hooks,  and  the  ntimber  of 
"Prowlers"  was  Increased. 

The  first  volunteer  fire  company  governed 
by  civil  authority  was  organized  In  Bcv.<;ton  In 
1678,  following  the  appearance  of  the  first 
flre  engine  In  America. 

George  Washington  purchased  a  fire  en- 
gine in  1764,  at  a  cost  of  $400.  It  w.as  pre- 
sented to  the  Volunteer  Fire  Company  of 
Alexandria,  of  which  Washington  was  a 
member. 

In  1808  the  first  riveted  leather  hose  was 
made.  In  Philadelphia.  Rubber  hose  was  first 
Imported  from  England  In  1827.  In  1829  the 
first  steam  fire  engine  was  built  In  London; 
the  first  American-built  steamer  was  con- 
structed in  New  York  In  1840.  An  EnglUh- 
man  built  a  chemical  engine  in  1844,  and  the 
first  Improved  engine  of  this  kind  was  Im- 
ported to  America  in  1850. 
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In\prove:ncnts  began  coming,  thick  and 
fast.  In  1852  the  city  of  "Boston  ln.stalled 
the  first  telegraphic  fire  alami  system.  A 
ye.ar  later  the  city  government  of  Cincin- 
nati hired  the  first  paid  fire  department  In 
the  United  States.  In  the  early  1880's  New 
York  City  installed  the  first  water  tower. 

Public  interost  in  steam  fire  engines  w.%s 
preatly  ."^timxilatcd  by  competitions  held  In 
England  at  the  Cnysrtal  Palace  in  1863,  In 
whicli  engines  frcm  the  United  St.ites  took 
part.  Steam  fire  engine.';  were  u.sed  almost 
exclusively  ajrainst  the  great  Chicago  Fire 
of  1871.  The  first  self-propelled  fire-engines 
emploving  an  internal  combustion  motor, 
other  tlian  a  tractor,  was  con.-tructed  aroimd 
1903.  By  1910  a  large  number  of  motor 
fire  eni^ines  were  In  successful  service.  Since 
about  1020  rural  fire  department  Fervice  has 
developed  extensively,  with  spccl.\l  equip- 
n.ent  lor  the  v.se  of  companies  in  rural 
are.as. 

And  yet  the  fires  persist.  In  recent  times 
It  Is  not  unusual,  over  the  period  of  a  year, 
for  fire  to  take  the  lives  of  over  10,000  .^mer- 
Icaiis  and  destroy  American  property  valued 
In  the  area  of  $100,0CO.000.  Tlie  number  of 
people  killed  annually  by  fire  in  the  United 
States  is  generally  equal  In  manber  to  the 
population  size  of  cities  such  as  Carthage, 
Mls,sourl:  Miami  Springs.  Florida;  Windsor 
Locks,  Connecticut  or  Uklah,  California.  If 
a  community  of  this  size  were  wiped  out. 
with  the  los,s  of  all  Inhabitants,  the  news 
would  make  headlines  in  every  newspaper, 
and  every  resource  in  the  Country  would  be 
mustered  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  But  Are 
has  managed  to  escape  this  kind  of  public 
response.  By  taking  a  life  here  and  a  few 
more  lives  there,  every  so  often.  It  follows 
an  Insidious  course,  until  the  year  is  over. 
the  dead  are  counte-:!,  and  the  disgrace  Is 
once  again  exposed — and  once  again  prompt- 
ly forgotten. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  tendencies  of 
man.  one  of  the  more  extraordinary  Is  the 
tendency  to  turn  away  from  major  problems 
until  they  grow  to  monstrous  size,  where- 
upon everylxxly  agrees,  at  the  last  minute, 
to  do  something  about  them,  after  it  is  too 
late  or  almost  too  late,  to  do  anything  at 
all.    So  it  is  with  fire. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  the  wanton 
waste  of  l.ves,  resulting  from  carelessness 
with  fire.  Neither  can  we  afford  the  loss 
of  r.iw  materials,  the  finished  products  of 
industry  and  business,  the  buildings  of  all 
kinds  and  the  loss  of  manhours  of  produc- 
tive lalxjr  and  payrolls  which  result  from 
fire.s  that  occur  at  the  rate  of  2,100  per  day 
In  American  cities.  Fire  Instirance  plays  a 
strategic  part  in  restoring  the  financial  po- 
sition of  many  persons  injured  economical- 
ly by  fire.  This  in  no  way  protects  the  na- 
tional economy,  however,  which  suffers  from 
the  loss  of  raw  materials,  manhours  of  work, 
and  productive  time  diverted  from  new  pro- 
duction to  the  act  of  replacing  that  which 
was  destroyed. 

Fire  is  an  agressive  enemy.  Its  onslaughts 
continue  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night. 
As  you  well  realize,  fire  Is  breaking  out — 
somewhere  In  the  United  SUites — at  this 
very   moment.     The   crisis   never   ends.- 

Recognizing,  at  long  last,  the  need  for  na- 
tional concern  In  the  matter  of  flre  control, 
tlie  present  Congress  p.issed  Public  Law  89- 
240.  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public 
or  non-profit  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  rural  water  supplies  or  systems 
find  wa.ste  disposal  systems  In  rural  areas. 
The  Secretary  is  authorize  to  make  individ- 
ual grants  not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  any  fis- 
cal year  to  finance  projects  for  development, 
stor.ige.  treatment,  or  distribution  of  water. 
Rural  areas  shall  not  Include  any  areas  of 
a  city  or  town  having  more  than  5.500 
popxilatlon. 

Tills  legislation  could  be  of  Interest  to 
many   flre   departments.    It  h.is  been   esti- 


mated that  some  40  000,000  Americans  live  in 
rural  areas  presently  lacking  public  water 
systems.  Flre  de{>artment8  In  these  areas 
depend  upon  static  sources  and  water  In 
apparatus  tanks. 

To  those  of  us  who  supported  this  legisla- 
tion it  is  our  hope  that  water  service  can  be 
extended  to  many  rural  areas  Just  as  elec- 
tricity was  extended  to  the  rural  areas  of 
the  country  in  the  last  decade. 

T!ie  problems  of  the  fire  departments 
cannot  all  be  taken  care  of  by  Federal  leg- 
islatioii.  howe\er.  Experts  on  calculating 
population  L^rnwth  seem  to  a^rree  that,  by  the 
year  11000,  there  will  be  at  least  300  million 
people  living  in  the  United  States.  Present 
population  in  the  country  is  nearing  200 
million,  so  the  predictors  are  expecting  an 
increiise  of  more  than  fifty  percent  in  less 
than  35  years. 

V.'ith  such  a  trend  under  way,  it  Is  obvious 
that  cities  and  towns  can  anticipate  similar 
growth  In  the  same  period.  In  other  words, 
a  man  entering  a  fire  department  as  a  rookie 
today  can  expect  that,  within  Ills  service 
career,  his  city  or  town  is  going  to  grow  fifty 
percent  or  more,  say  from  10,000  to  15.00(>  or 
from  90.000  to  135.000. 

The  experts  are  unanimous  in  stressing 
the  very  serious  problems  that  such  growth 
will  bring  to  the  ten  or  fifteen  biggest  cities. 
Not  much  h.os  been  said  of  char^ges  that  may 
occur  in  the  medium  or  small  city,  or  the 
small  town  surrounded  by  many  square  miles 
of  timber  or  agricultural  land.  Yet,  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  these  small  commu- 
nities are  liable  to  the  most  drastic  expansion 
and  change. 

This  potential  rrowth  Is  of  major  signifi- 
cance to  the  fire  service.  It  means  that 
within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years  there 
will  be  need  for  more  paid  flre  df^partments. 
more  fire  stations  and  certainly  more  fire 
fit'htcrs.  apparatus  and  equipment.  Quite  a 
few  fire  departments  have  already  experi- 
enced the  problems  of  rapid  municipal  ex- 
pansion and  have  embarked  on  ten-  or 
twenty-year  municipal  planning  programs  to 
retain  stability  In  the  period  of  growth. 

Periodically,  most  fire  departments  have  to 
review  their  capability  of  providing  response 
and  adequate  coverage  for  their  areas  of  pro- 
tection. For  the  small  city  or  town,  such 
review  may  bring  the  realization  that  the 
paid  force  of  permanent  flre  fighters  will  have 
to  be  expanded  for  the  larger  municipalities, 
the  review  of  capability  may  lead  to  the  clos- 
ing or  consolidation  of  some  fire  stations,  the 
building  of  new  stations,  a  change  In  re- 
spon.se  districts,  a  new  communications 
setup,  or  some  other  major  development. 

Our  experience  with  forest  fire  disasters 
lead  to  conducting  my  flre  disaster  review 
in  Santa  Rosa  recently.  As  a  result  we 
entered  testimony  during  disaster  relief  leg- 
islation hearings  and  subsequently  were  svic- 
cessful  in  adopting  my  amendment  directing 
OEP  to  study  ways  and  means  of  improving 
our  fire  fighting  capability  through  improved 
communications  and  aircraft. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  fire  department 
la  wrestling  with  these  problems,  all  other 
elements  of  the  community  will  be  struggling 
with  the  problems  of  growth  and  change. 
This  means  that  the  fire  chiefs  and  the  fire 
service  as  a  whole  are  going  to  be  eneaged  in 
a  continuing  and  increasingly  dl.fficult  prob- 
lem convincing  municipal  authorities  and 
the  public  that  tax  money  spent  for  fire  de- 
partment Improvements  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  the  safety  and  efficient  functioning 
of  the  community.  Flre  department  man- 
power, working  hours,  salary  schedules, 
and  dozens  of  other  administrative  and 
organizational  elements  will  be  subjects  of 
many  long  discussions  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

While  all  these  problems  and  discussions 
are  incre.ising.  fires  will  continue  to  occur, 
probably  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before, 
because   people  cause  fires  and   300  million 


peoiMe  can  cause  a  lot  of  them.  Violent 
arpuir.ents  over  the  proper  apportionment 
of  municipal  budgets  will  have  to  stop  long 
enotigh  fur  the  fires  to  be  extinguished,  tiien 
the  arguments  may  continue.  Loc:.!  politicU 
leaders  cannot  .-.void  their  respDnsibiiitie."!. 

Tlie  rookie  entering  the  fire  ser\ice  t+xlay 
may  be  up  to  his  neck  in  people  by  tlie 
time  he  becomes  chief  In  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.  But.  the  years  aliead,  also  pr-im- 
ise  to  be  the  most  exciting  and  unu.=ual  In 
history,  and  he  can  add  that  excitement  to 
the  normal  satisfactions  of  a  fire  service 
career. 

Much  has  happened  in  America  over  the 
past  century  and  many  popular  p.iints  of 
view  have  suffered  a  serious  change  Tlie 
popular  picture  of  the  American  firemen 
has  not  changed,  however.  As  ever  In  the 
past,  he  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  courage 
and  a  man  of  true  public  spirit.  These  r-re 
Indeed  great  tributes  In  a  jjerlod  of  our  his- 
tcry  when  sophistication  has  come  to  domi- 
nate the  .scene,  and  old-fiishloned  courage 
and  old-fashioned  public  spirit  liave  all  but 
passed  from  public  recognition. 

Perhaps  it  Is  the  force  and  the  fury  and 
the  horror  of  fire  that  overrides  sophistica- 
tion in  this  particular  case.  Tliere  is  no 
laughing  off  the  awfulness  of  fire,  the  threat 
of  its  destructive  powers.  And  so  today.  In 
the  era  of  the  cool  cats,  the  old-fashioned 
fireman  remains  a  symbol  of  triidltlonal  re- 
si>ectabi:ity.  a  source  of  safety  In  a  world 
ravaged  by  the  enemies  of  safety. 

It  is  Indeed  an  honor,  my  friends,  to  have 
had  the  chance  to  talk  to  you  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  can  think  of  no  other  service  In  the 
hands  of  local  American  communities  that  Is 
of  such  importance  to  the  welfare  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  as  the  serrlce  of  the  local 
fire  departments  everywhere  throughout  the 
land. 

You  are  worthy  of  our  highest  praise  and 
our  deepest  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Old  firemen  never  die — they  just  becom* 
m are  devoted  fire-lighters. 


Troops   Step   Ont:    A  Forward  Step  ia 
Dominican  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  ri-ORiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  prom- 
ised, the  last  American  unit  has  been 
withdrawm  from  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Force  created  for  the  Dominican 
Republic — and  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try now  permit  departure  of  the  entire 
force. 

This  move  has  evoked  considerable 
comment  from  the  press,  and  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  pertinent  articles 
which  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  tlie 
Baltimore  Sun. 

The  Monitor  commends  both  the  hon- 
oring of  our  commitment  to  withdraw 
U.S.  troops  and  those  individuals  who 
labored  so  tirelessly  to  bring  stability  to 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Tile  Sun  welcomes  the  establishment 
of  a  legitimate  government  in  that  coun- 
Uy  and  of  the  principle  of  collective  in- 
tervention to  restore  democracy. 

Those  are  achievements  which  I  be- 
lieve are  due  in  large  measure  to  Presi- 
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dent  Johnson's  decision  to  intercede  at 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  last  year. 

Both  editorials  are  submitted  herewith 
for  the  Record: 

IFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Sept.  22,  19661 
Another  Step  Forw.mid 
In  the  sad  history  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public over  the  past  few  years,  nearly  every- 
body Involved  has  made  mistakes — Includ- 
ing the  United  States.  We  hope,  however, 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  take  note  that 
the  United  States  Is  honoring  Us  word  and 
has  now  withdrawn  the  last  American  unit 
from  what  was  officially  known  as  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force.  The  entire  force  will 
tti  fact  be  out  of  the  Dominican  Republic  by 
ttie  end  of  this  week.  But  of  Its  constituent 
units  (Brazilian.  Paraguayan.  Costa  Rlcan, 
and  American),  It  was  the  United  States 
contingent  that  really  mattered -both  to 
the  Dominican  people  and  to  the  perennial 
foes  and  critics  of  Washington's  policies  in 
Latin  Amenc.i. 

This  surely  Is  the  nioment  to  commend 
both  the  honoring  of  a  Untied  States  com- 
mitment and  those  individuals  who  have 
so  tirelessly. labored  to  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion whereby  American  military-  withdrawal 
was  safe  and  possible  These  Include  first 
and  foremost.  President  B.il.iguer  and  his 
often  misunderstood  and  Inadequately  ap- 
preciated opponent  in  th.e  presidential  elec- 
tion, Juan  Bosch  And  a  speci.il  word  must 
also  be  said  for  Ellsworth  Bunker,  the  vet- 
eran and  skillful  United  States  diplomat. 
who  did  as  much  as  anybody  on  the  spot  to 
restore  a  measure  of  faith  in  his  country's 
basically  decent  Intentions 

President  Balngtier  is  now  left  on  his  own 
without  any  Immediate  and  visible  prop 
from  outside  Tlie  problems  he  f'.ces  are 
still  formidable.  Extremists  of  both  right 
and  left  probably  harbor  a  desire  to  unseat 
him — with  the  extreme  right  posing  perh.ips 
the  more  immediate  threat  beoi'ise  of  Its 
continuing  links  with  some  Dcmmlciin  mili- 
tary personages.  But  Mr  Balaguer  has  done 
better  than  many  had  expected  In  keeping 
possible  military  upstarts  in  their  place— and 
better,  too,  in  making  a  start  on  tbe  Domin- 
ican Republic's  awful  economic  problems 

Should  constitutional  government  in  the 
Republic  again  be  In  danger  of  overthrow- 
In  the  months  ahead.  Mr.  Balaguers  most 
valuable  allies  outside  his  own  party  would 
be  those  Dominicans  who  share  his  belief 
In  parliamentary  democracy  yet  gave  their 
votes  to  his  opponent,  Mr.  Bosch.  It  Is  Im- 
portant then  that  he  do  nothing  unneces- 
sarily to  alienate  them. 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md  t  Sun.  Sept.  25. 
19661 
The  Troops  Leave 
When  troops  were  sent  into  the  Dominican 
Republic  last  year,  there  were  many  glum 
predictions  that  it  would  be  a  long,  long 
time  before  they  would  be  able  to  come  out. 
But  now  they  have  come  out.  all  of  them. 
and  the  country  seems  to  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  continue  its  way  under  a  popti- 
larly  chosen  government.  There  was  no 
such  legitimate  government  in  charge  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  and 
American  Intervention,  so  that,  at  least,  is  a 
plus.  There  are  other  plusses.  too.  The 
principle  of  collective  intervention  to  restore 
democracy  has  been  established.  The  hemi- 
sphere's governments  have  shunned  svich  a 
principle  before  for  good  enough  reason,  but 
they  have  also  Insisted  that  stibverslon  was 
unacceptable  too,  and  the  two  stands  can  on 
occasion  contradict  each  other. 

It  is  true  that  the  original  intervention  was 
not  a  collective  one.  and  it  Is  true  that  an 
earlier  generals'  revolt  against  a  constltu- 
tlonai  regime  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc  was 
not  tbwarted,  but  neither  of  those  things  de- 


tracts from  the  record  and  the  .accomplish- 
ments of  the  Inter-.^merlcan  Peace  Force. 
It  u-as  a  collective  etTort.  and  it  d'd  restore 
constitutional  government  to  the  land. 

It  Is  hoped  tliat  a  third  plus  in  the  episode 
Is  that  It  demonstrates  to  dissidents  else- 
where that  armed  Insurrection  will  be  met 
with  more  than  local  opposition,  and  that 
the  Organl7ation  of  American  States  is  now 
willing  to  offer  its  prestige  and  resources  to 
opponents  of  bloody  and  nonconstitutiona! 
revolutionarv  chanct' 


Cunningham  in  Support  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

Of    NEW    YoBK 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speako'-.  on 
Tue.sdpy  of  thi.s  week  I  took  the  floor  to 
coniment  upon  some  Lite  and  very  dis- 
turbing development.s  in  the  Middle  East. 
My  concein  ceiuer-.  on  the  o|)e  rat  ions 
of  the  so-called  Palestine  liberation 
army,  which  is  amas,sing  arms  and  man- 
power for  a  future  war  with  Israel  and 
which  constitutes  an  increasing  source 
of  tension.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
this  organization  maintains  active  liaison 
with  counterparts  in  Peking  and  Hanoi. 
The  Chinese  Communists  have  already 
earmarked  tlie  PLO  as  an  effective  in- 
strument for  revolutionary  activity  in 
th's  rc'jion. 

I  received  today  from  my  goc^d  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cunningham]  a  very  cogent 
and  ijcrceptive  expression  of  sup!:>ort  for 
the  proposal  to  strengthen  I.sracls  de- 
fen.<^es.  Congressman  Cunningham  has 
always  stood  for  efTective  U.S.  measures 
to  help  Isiael  deter  aggression.  I  think 
his  words  are  enlightening  and  encourag- 
ing, and  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  tlie  House.  His  letter  to  me, 
dated  September  29.  is  as  follows: 
Congress  of  the  Untted  St.^tes. 

HuUSE  OF  Rkpreskntattves. 

.September  29.  1966. 
Hon    Seymour  Halper.v. 
1714  Houic  Office  Butldiiig. 
Washington.   DC. 

DE.^R  St:  In  reading  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  27th.  I  noticed  your 
views  favorable  to  the  arming  of  Israel  by  the 
United  States  as  a  deterrent  to  aggression 
In  the  Near  East. 

You  Indicated  alarm  at  reports  that  Com- 
muni't  China  is  now  providing  munitions  of 
war  to  the  so-called  Arab  ■■Palestine  Libera- 
tion Army."  Furthermore,  yo'.i  revealed  the 
possibility  that  the  fomenting  of  an  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  might  be  a  prime  objective 
of  Peking  so  as  to  divert  the  United  States 
from  Us  efforts  In  Vietn.im  and  So'.itheast 
Asia 

In  this  letter.  1  would  like  to  express  to 
you  my  wholehearted  agreement  with  your 
observ.'.tlons  and  my  endorsement  of  your 
call  upon  the  United  States  Government  to 
support  Israel  In  Its  struggle  for  survival. 

As  you  recall.  I  joined  with  you  and  73 
other  Congros.'-men  in  January  of  this  year 
ir.  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  In  that  communi- 
cation we  called  upon  our  government  to 
•■t.Tke  effective  measures  to  strengthen  Is- 
r.iel's  defenses  In  order  to  deter  those  who 
menace  her  securltv." 


In  the  light  of  those  new  developments. 
hov.ever,  it  is  now  even  more  urgent  that  the 
United  States  reexamine  her  commitment 
to  I.~rael.  the  sole  bastion  of  r^al  DcmcKTacy 
In  a  troubled  Near  East.  By  supporting 
Israel,  the  United''States  strikes  a  blow  lor 
freedom  before  it  Is  too  late,  i  e.,  before  a 
potential  conflict  has  developed  Into  out- 
right armetl  hostilities.  A  strong  Isrriol  wiU 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  those  aggressors  who 
would  challenge  her  sovereignty. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  endorsemi>nt  of 
your  views  on  this  matter  and  your  ever 
courngeous  stand  In  preserving  and  strength- 
ening the  nation  of  Israel. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Glenn  Cunningham, 

Mcmhrr  of  Congress. 


Plymouth  Rock  National  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  22.  I  introduced  H.R.  15840,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Plymouth  Rock  National  Memorial. 
My  statement  in  connection  therewith 
will  be  foimd  in  the  Congression.\l 
Record  at  page  13309. 

This  bill,  which  has  the  support  of 
Congressman  K^tith,  of  Massachu.setts. 
in  whose  district  the  memorial  would  be 
created,  has  received  approval  from 
many  patriotic  and  historical  grouixs. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  been 
infoi-med  by  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  hon- 
orary life  counsellor  general,  that  the 
General  Society  of  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants In  Congress  Assembled  at  Plymouth. 
Mass.,  on  September  13,  1966,  adopted 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  resolutions  follow : 
RE.soLirrioNS  Offered  by  Maurice  H 
Thatcher,  Approving  the  Establishment 
OF  THE  Proposed  Plymoltth  Rock  Na- 
tional Memorial,  Adopted  Unanimously 
BY  THE  General  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants  in  Congress  Assembled. 
September  13,  1966 

Whereas,  at  the  St.  Louis  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Board  of  Assistants  of  the 
General  Society  of  Maj-flower  Descendants 
held  last  year,  there  were  approved  resolu- 
tions for  the  establishment,  as  a  National 
Park  unit,  the  Plymouth  Rock  site  in  Plym- 
outh Rock  site  In  Plymouth.  Massachtisetts. 
and  adjacent  areas,  Including  Coles  HiU: 
and 

Wherens.  In  furtherance  of  the  ])ropos.al. 
public  meetings  have  been  held  in  Plymouth, 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  National 
Park  Service;  and  recently  the  National  Park 
Service  made  a  careful  study  on  the  ground 
of  the  subject,  and  has  prepared  and  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  brochure  depicting  the 
Plymouth  Roek-Coles  Hill  sites  and  adjacent 
areas  In  three  plans  for  the  Proposed  Na- 
tional Park  unit  of  varying  areas — No.  1  for 
7.48  acres:  No.  2  for  8.7  acres;  and  No.  3  for 
13,63  acres.  The  No.  3  would  provide  for 
adequate  parking  facilities;  and 

Whereas.  Senator  Kentjedy  of  Massachu- 
setts has  Introduced  In  the  Senate  a  bill,  S. 
3477,  '■for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  New  World  at 
Plymouth   Bay,   Massachusetts.   In    1620,   the 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  by 
gift,  purchase"  etc.  'not  to  exceed  fifteen 
acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  National  Memorial" — which 
measure  also  Is  sponsored  by  Senator  Sal- 
TONSTALL  Of  Massachusetts;  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  an  Identical  bill  by  Representative 
KUPFERMAN  of  Ncw  York;  and  Representative 
Keith  of  the  district  including  Plymouth  is 
strongly  advocating  the  establishment  of  the 
indicated  Memorial,  and  In  his  address  be- 
fore our  General  Congress  on  yesterday  gave 
assurance  that  he  -will  shortly  Introduce 
In  the  House  a  bill  for  such  establishment: 

Now.  therefore,  the  General  Congress  of 
Mayflower  Descendants,  duly  assembled  at 
Plymouth  on  this  I3th  day  of  September, 
1966,  resolves  as  follows; 

1.  That  It  reafflrms  Its  approval,  made  by 
Its  General  Board  of  Assistants  last  year  In 
St.  Louis,  of  the  proposed  establisiiinent  of 
the  indicated  Memonal;  and  urges  the  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation,  with  Plan  3 
as  the  basis  therefor. 

2.  Tliat  its  thanks  and  appreciation  are 
hereby  recorded  for  the  efforts  of  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts, 
Representative  KuptERMAN  of  New  York, 
and  Representative  Keith  of  Massachusetts, 
for  their  stipjxjrt  and  effective  labors  for  the 
establishment  of  the  indicated  Memorial,  and 
respectfully  urges  that  they  push,  as  rapidly 
as  m.ay  be  possible,  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

3.  Tliat  our  General  Congress  also  extend 
to  the  National  Park  Service  Its  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  the  National  Park's  excellent 
cooperation  and  labors  conducive  to  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  the  proposed  Memorial. 

4.  niat  our  General  Congre.ss  suggest  to 
the  members  of  the  General  Society  the  pro- 
priety and  value  of  appeals  for  support  of 
the  proposed  Memorial  addressed  to  their  re- 
spective Senators  and  Representatives  of  the 
National  Congress. 

5.  That  copies  of  tliese  resolutions  be  fur- 
nished the  pre.ss  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Represcntntives  who  are,  as  now  shown.  lead- 
ing the  effort.  In  the  national  Congress,  for 
the  enactment  of  the  necessary  legisluticn 
Involved. 


Water,  Water,  Everywhere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  column  by 
Don  MacLean,  'Washington,  D.C.,  News, 
September  27: 

(By  Den   Maclean) 

Perhaps  If  all  the  Federal  aj;cncies  that 
are  actively  engaged  in  studying  water  would 
stop  taking  samples,  there  would  be  enough 
water  for  the  rest  of  us  to  drink.  At  the 
moment  there  are  50  (count  'em)  bureau- 
cratic domains  working  on  the  same  prob- 
lem— water. 

At  the  time  of  Nero  the  Roman  official 
Petronius  Arbiter  wrote:  "We  tend  to  meet 
any  new  situation  by  reorganizing.  And  a 
wonderful  method  It  can  be  for 'treating  the 
Illusion  of  progress  ■while  producing  confu- 
sion. Inefficiency  and  demoralization." 

Petronius  eventually  was  driven  to  suicide 
by  Nero,  the  Great  Society  leader  of  his  time, 
and  the  organization  of  committees  con- 
tinued until  Rome  itself  collapsed  In  disarray. 
Just  about  the  only  outfit  that  is  not  now 


In  the  •water-studying  game  Is  the  Post  Office 
Department.  According  to  Rep.  John  P. 
Saylob  (R..  Pa.) ,  there  are  more  people  study- 
ing water  than  there  are  uses  to  which  water 
can  be  put.  (And  Rep.  Satlob  is  not  just 
dangling  his  prepositions;  he  hails  from 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  there  was  a  flood  of 
some  note  and  I  think  he  shotild  be  listened 
to  when  It  comes  to  water  problems.) 

About  11  years  ago,  Herbert  Hoover's  Com- 
mission was  aghast  when  It  learned  that  25 
separate  government  agencies  were  studying 
water  shortages,  pollution  and  resources. 
However,  Instead  of  following  Mr.  Hoovers 
recommendation  that  the  nuniber  be  cut 
down,  it  has  doubled.  That  these  bureau- 
cratic water  traps  duplicate  one  another's 
■ft-ork  is  obvious.  (Nobody  would  much  care, 
except  that  this  duplication  Is  costing  the 
taxf>ayers  millions.)  According  to  Rep.  Say- 
LOR,  their  reports  total  more  than  20,000 
pages,  roughly  12  million  words,  and  most 
of  the  ideas  expressed  therein  are  the  same. 
Yet.  for  all  the  water  hysteria  that  has  gone 
on  since  Teddy  Roosevelt's  administration, 
very  little  has   been   accomplished. 

Ah.  the  wonder  of  Washington.  Sooner 
or  later,  of  course,  someone  wUl  attempt  to 
"co-ordinate"  all  the  water  researchers,  com- 
mittees, study  groups  and  report  writers. 
Naturally,  this  will  call  for  "co-ordinators" 
and  super-co-ordlnators  to  co-ordinate  the 
co-ordinators.  If  there's  a  Gibbon  some- 
where waiting  to  write  "The  Fall  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civilization,"  I  suggest  tliat  he  get 
started,     Tliere  Isn't  a  moment  to  lose. 


World  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thxirsday.  September  29.  1966 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  labor 
subcommittee  is  presently  conducting 
extensive  hearings  regarding  the  impact 
of  foreign  imports  on  American  employ- 
ment. This  Monday,  we  were  scheduled 
to  hear  the  testimony  of  Eugene  Stewart, 
.ccneral  counsel  for  the  Trade  Relations 
CouncU.  Unfortunately,  the  weather 
and  a  committee  meeting  made  It  neces- 
sary to  postix)ne  Mr.  Stewart's  presenta- 
tion. 

When  he  is  heard,  however,  he  will 
literally  a.stound  those  in  attendance 
with  the  type  of  information  at  his  com- 
mand. To  my  knowledge,  it  is  the  result 
of  the  first  massive  effort  to  computerize 
trade  and  relat-cd  data.  I  have  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  findings  and  remain 
totally  impressed. 

I  submit  the  following  article  from  the 
Chemical  &  Engineering  News.  Septem- 
ber 26,  1966.  for  the  consideration  of 
Members.  It  outlines  the  scope  of  the 
Information  and  defines  a  se.5mcnt  of  the 
Trade  Relations  Council. 

The  article  follows: 

World   Trade 
(By  E.xrl  Anderson,  senior  associate  editor) 

When  J.  J.  Marshall,  president  of  American 
Aniline  Products,  presented  his  testimony  In 
defense  of  American  Selling  Price  at  the  re- 
cent ASP  hearings  held  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, he  supported  his  arguments  with  data 
gleaned  from  a  new  source  of  trade  statistics. 

Few  were  aware,  prior  to  the  hearings,  that 
this  nc'A'  d.ita  source  even  existed.     Few  are 


still  aware  of  it.  Reference  to  this  new  source 
was  lost  In  a  maze  of  heated  testimony  about 
ASP.  And  the  Irony  Is  that  It  was  probably 
tlie  most  significant  and  refreshing  bit  of  new 
information  to  come  out  of  the  hefuings. 
After  all,  the  pros  and  cons  of  ASP  have  been 
debated  almost  continuously  now  for  five 
years.  Wliat  more  can  be  said  that  Is  really 
new? 

Sume  of  Mr.  Marshall's  statistics  came  from 
"Report  for  U.S.  Dye  Producers,  "  compiled  by 
the  Trade  Relations  Council  (New  York, 
NY.).  This  report.  In  turn.  Is  a  by-product 
of  one  of  tlie  most  comprehensive  statistical 
studies  e\er  attempted  by  a  private  group. 

The  Trade  Relations  Council  (TRC),  stic- 
ces.sor  to  the  old.  protectionist  American 
T.iriff  League,  has  established  at  Georgetown 
University  (Washington,  D.C.)  a  computer- 
ized data  processing  facility  to  compile  and 
analyze  public  data  on  domestic  economic 
growth  and  foreign  trade  of  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing Industries.  Georgetown's  Department  of 
Economics  handles  the  operation  under  con- 
tract. 

Eugene  Ste'wart,  Washington  attorney  who 
is  TRCs  general  counsel  and  the  data  pro- 
gram's prime  mover,  emphasizes  that  It  is  not 
a  one-shot  study,  but  will  be  a  continuing 
program  to  update  and  enlarge  economic  and 
trade  data.  TRC  calls  its  program  ■'Employ- 
ment. Output  and  Foreign  Trade  of  U.S. 
Manufacturing  Industries,"  but  the  data  it 
has  collected  and  the  way  In  which  they  are 
assembled  are  more  vivid  than  the  name  Im- 
plies. 

Cornerstone  of  the  TRC  data  banlc  i6  a  set 
of  13  basic  statistics  covering  employment 
(workers.  payToll.  man-hours),  output  (val- 
ue of  shipments,  value  added,  cost  of  mate- 
rials), and  trade  (imports,  exports,  domestic 
markets.  Import  duties).  These  have  been 
compiled  by  year,  starting  with  195B.  for 
274  of  the  425  manufactxirlng  Industries  at 
the  four-digit  level  under  the  Standard  In- 
dustrial Classification  iSIC)  system.  These 
same  data  are  presented  for  18  of  the  20 
nianufactiu-ing  industries  at  the  two-digit 
level  and  for  135  Industries  at  the  more  spe- 
cific five-digit  level.  Some  of  the  1965  data 
are  still  being  programed  as  they  become 
available. 

Using  these  basic  data,  Georgetown  econ- 
omists and  their  computer  have  prepared 
tables  showing  the  growth  rates  of  several 
parameters  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
for  several  time  periods.  They  have  com- 
piled trade  balances,  export-Import  ratios, 
Imjxirt -domestic  market  ratios,  and  their  per 
cent  changes  for  various  years.  Still  otlier 
tables  give  a  host  of  characteristic  economic 
ratios.  All  of  this,  mind  you,  for  each  in- 
dustry at  the  two-,  four-,  and  five-digit 
level.  Special  tables  rank  these  Industries 
under  a  variety  of  categories,  such  as  those 
with  a  favorable  trade  balance  or  an  unfa- 
vorable tr.ade  balance,  highly  capital-inten- 
sive IndtLstrles  or  highly  labor-intensive 
Industries.  In  an,  the  study  ranks  these  In- 
dustries by  more  than  40  different  economic 
variables,  and  the  correlations  possible  are 
sromin-iy  endless. 

Rejxirts  containing  all  of  this  Information 
should  become  available  next  month  for 
TRC  member  companies  for  a  price,  and  for 
nonmemtx'rs  for  a  much  higher  price  (which 
hasn't  been  set  yet).  But  already,  TRC  Ls 
busy  adding  to  its  d.ita  bank.  It  has  added 
financial  data  on  the  steel  Indtistry  com- 
piled from  company  reports.  It  ho;)es  to  do 
the  same  for  other  Industries  as  well.  It  la 
feeding  into  the  computer  Standard  and 
PiX)r's  information  and,  perhaps  as  the  most 
ambitiotis  phase  of  Its  project,  plans  to  cor- 
relate data  from  the  Govermnent's  1958  In- 
put-output study  with  the  statistics  it  al- 
ready has  In  the  data  bank.  Shotild  these 
projects  be  completed  by  February  as 
planned,  they  will  provide  the  most  exhaus- 
tive statistical  treatment  of  trade  Infonoa- 
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tlon  this  side  of  the  U.S.  Govenmient  Mid 
the  United  Nations  .  .  .  ajid  probcibly  tiie 
most  nearly  unique  anywhere. 


National  4-H  Week 


The  Public  and  the  Police 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  26.  1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  Knoxville.  Tenn.. 
News-Sentinel,  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
of  the  Record: 

Here's  to  Crime 
One   commendable   effect   of   recent   court 
decisions  may  be  establishment  of  a  firmer 
bond  of  sympathy  between  the  law-abiding 
community  and  the  policeman  on  the  beat. 

Just  barely  tolerated  by  the  people  he  pro- 
tects, underpaid,  and  now  held  up  w  scorn 
by  the  Supreme  Court  for  aaklng  persona! 
questions  of  suspected  criminals,  the  police- 
man's lot.  Indeed.  Is  not  a  happy  one.  It  Is 
high  time  something  were  done  obout  this. 
What  the  bemused  taxpayer  finds  hard  to 
understand  Is  why  anyone  innocent  of  crime 
would  object  to  answering  a  few  questions 
If  he  has  nothing  wrong  he  welcomes — more 
nicely  Insists — on  a  chance  to  clear  himself 
of  suspicion. 

Prom  this  point  of  view,  it  is  obvio\is  the 
whole  series  of  Federal  court  decisions  di- 
rectly helps  the  criminal  escape  punishment. 
Even  more  Important,  they  turn  the  experi- 
enced, habitual  criminal  back  into  the  streets 
to  rape,  murder  and  steal  ag-aln.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decision  recently,  laying  down 
rules  which  substantially  forbid  the  ques- 
tioning of  suspects,  sets  a  new  high  in  this 
respect. 

No  wonder  John  J  Harrington,  national 
president  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 
has  retired  from  the  Philadelphia  police  force 
at  the  age  of  51. 

"Nobody  Is  concerned  with  crime  today." 
says  ex-poUceman  Harrington.  "Everybody 
is  crying  for  the  rights  of  the  criminal  and 
they  forget  about  the  decent  people  and 
their  rlghU.  They  Just  don't  want  to  be 
policemen  any  more  The  mcst  honest  thing 
for  me  to  do  is  retire." 

Harrington  overstates  his  case  when  he 
Includes  "everybody"  In  this  category.  It 
would  be  closer  to  the  truth  to  say  that 
"everybody"  Is  disturbed  about  the  rising 
crime  rate,  afraid  to  venture  Into  dark  sueets 
at  night  for  fear  of  getting  mugged,  perhaps 
keeping  a  loaded  shotgun  in  a  closet,  hoping 
to   provide  self-protection. 

We  support  the  civil  guaranties  of  the 
Constitution.  Including  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, but  It  seems  to  us  some  of  these  deci- 
sions carry  the  Idea  to  ridiculous  extremes. 
In  extravagantly  overemphasizing  protec- 
tion against  self-incrunination.  the  courts 
have  overlooked  the  ■right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
effects."  They  have  made  a  game  out  of  law 
enforcement  with  the  dice  heavily  loaded  In 
favor  of  the  robbers  against  the  police. 

"The  most  basic  function  of  any  govern- 
ment U  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  In- 
dividual and  of  his  property.  .  .  .  Without 
the  reasonably  effective  performance  of  the 
task  of  preventing  private  violence  and  re- 
tallaUon.  It  la  Idle  to  talk  about  human 
dignity  and  clvlUzed  values." 


OF    ItlCHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  \T\,TAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
September  24  to  October  1,  is  designated 
as  National  4-H  Week  and  Ls  being  ob- 
served by  more  than  2.221.000  boys  and 
girls  oiranizcd  into  960.000  4-H  Clubs  in 
all  50  Suae;-;  and  Puert-o  Rico  The  86.000 
member.^  in  the  State  of  Michiaan  repre- 
sent the  largest  total  eni-ollment  in  the 
history  of  national  club  work.  In  the 
Second  District  of  Michigan,  the  district 
whicii  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  there 
are  284  4-H  Clubs  with  an  enrollment  of 
some  6.000  members. 

The  aims  of  National  4-H  Week  in  1966 
are:  to  encourage  young  people  to  join 
4-H  and  capable  adults  to  become  volun- 
teer workers;  to  express  appreciation  to 
4-H  parents  and  friends  for  their  con- 
tribution and  support;  to  acquaint  the 
pubhc  with  the  changing  and  expanding 
4-H  progiams;  and  to  report  the  past 
accomplishments  of  4-H  and  consider 
plans  for  the  future. 

The  4-H  members  of  today  live  not 
only  on  farms,  but  in  cities  and  suburbs 
as  well.  Recent  figures  indicate  that  45 
percent  come  from  faim  liomcs,  33  per- 
cent from  rural,  nonfarm  aicas,  and  22 
percent  from  towns  and  cities  of  more 
than  25.000  people.  More  than  133.200 
members  come  from  cities  with  popula- 
tions of  mo:c  than  50.000. 

I  am  plea.-ed  to  note  that  the  unique 
organizational  structure  of  4-H  demon- 
strates the  cooperation  of  three  levels  of 
government:  on  the  local  level,  tiie  4-H 
program  is  carried  on  by  professional  Ex- 
teivsion  Service  agents  and  a  corps  of 
volunteer  leaders  and  advisors;  while  on 
the  State  level.  State  land-grant  univer- 
sities provide  additional  resources  and 
direction;  nationally,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  administers  the  4-H 
program  as  the  youth  phase  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Seiwice.  On  eveiy 
level,  professional  workers  join  with  a 
half  million  volunteer  adult  and  junior 
leaders  In  the  effoit  to  adjust  the  4-H 
program  to  serve  the  interests  and  iiecds 
of  all  youth. 

For  youiiu  people  between  tlic  ?';cs  of 
9  and  19.  4-H  offers  the  chance  for  learn- 
ii;g  to  work  together,  shnrin"^!  responsibil- 
ities, and  developing  character  and  Icad- 
ei'ship,  choosing  from  as  many  as  100 
educational  "leani  by  doing"  opportuni- 
ties. 4-H  may  select  projects  In  such 
varied  areas  as  plant  and  animal  science, 
foods  and  nutrition,  health,  clothing, 
entomoloL'y.  automotive  care  and  safety, 
home  and  monev  management,  career 
exploi-atlon.  public  safety,  community 
beautification.  conservation,  and  many 
others  In  tlie  Second  District  of  Mich- 
igan. 4-H  members  completed  12,795 
projects  In  1965,  or  an  average  of  over 
2  per  member.  Tliese  projects  are  sup- 
plemented by  many  activities  and  events 
at  local,  county,  area.  State,  National, 
and  even  worldwide  levels. 


In  developing  new  ways  to  teach  youth. 
4-H  leaders  have  explored  the  use  of 
television.      Last    year,    nearly    30,000 
young  people  participated   in   the   4-H 
television    Science    Series    program.    In 
which  they  learned  about  the  wonders  of 
science  and  scientific  discovery  through 
viewing  a  series  of   10  half-hour  pro- 
grams and  working  on  scientific  projects 
connected  with  them.     This  Saturday, 
October  1,  over  station  WMSB-TV,  the 
national  educational  TV  network  in  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  the  4-H  TV  Action  Club 
will  premiere  the  first  program  In  this 
new  series,  designed  to  help  9-  to  11 -year- 
olds  understand  the  cause  of  several  nat- 
ural and  manmade  disasters  and  events, 
and  how  to  be  prepared  in  case  such  dis-  . 
asters  occur.     Produced  throueh  funds 
provided  by  the  civil  defense  pro;.;  ram  in 
rural  defense  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
this  program  will  receive  national  dis- 
liibution.    In  the  Second  Distiict.  which 
I  represent.  4-H  members  from  all  coun- 
ties have  participated  in  the  citizen  short 
course   programs   at   the  national    4-H 
centei^s. 

National  4-H  Week  provides  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  recognize  the 
fine  works  of  the  4-H  young  people,  and 
to  salute  this  outstanding  educational 
program  for  it,s  iiivaluable  contribution 
to  our  Nation. 


The  Army's  Loss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MIS-'llSSTPI  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUE.SENTATIVE-S 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlv 
Army  will  lose  an  outstanding  military 
man' Friday  with  the  it  tirement  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Ellswoi-th  I.  Davis  wlio  has  served 
for  the  past  4  years  as  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  River  Commission  and 
Division  Engineer  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  General 
Davis,  who  is  retiring  after  34  years  of 
military  service,  has  been  in  charge  of 
Corps  of  Engineers  pi-ojects  pertaining 
to  flood  control,  navigation,  major  di-nin- 
age.  and  related  waLor  resources  devel- 
opment in  the  main  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sis.sippi  River  from  the  vicinity  of  Hruiiii- 
bal,  Mo.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  September  25,  1966.  edition  of  the 
Vicksburg  Sunday  Post  outlining  the  out- 
standing record  of  General  Davis  in  his 
professional  capacity  and  the  significant 
contributions  he  made  to  the  civic  life 
of  the  community.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Maj.  Gen.  Ellsworth  I.  Davis 

Four  years  ago  a  distinguished  soldier  and 
a  splendid  gentleman  came  to  Vicksburg  to 
assiune  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  commission.  He  was  not  long 
In  becoming  known  for  his  sterling  qualities 
as  a  leader,  not  only  In  the  military  and 
engineering  fields,  but  through  his  active 
participation  In  the  activities  of  our  com- 
munity, he  was  to  become  a  very  definite  part 
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of  our  city's  life.  General  Davis  is  a  most 
person. tijlo  gentleman.  He  m.Tintnlns  both 
the  dignity  of  his  office  and  the  common 
touch.  He  is  e.\sy  tc  approach  and  possessed 
of  the  wontierful  atiriljute  of  making  friends 
easily.  And  ho  lias  made  a  legion  of  friends 
during  ills  tour  of  duty  in  our  midst. 

In  his  official  capacity,  he  brought  dedi- 
cation to  his  work,  and  he  Inspired  both  con- 
fidence and  loyalty  among  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  As  Division  Engineer  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  he  displayed 
the  full  ref.ponsibli-ty  he  had  assumed  in 
taking  over  the  post,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Valley  have  been  Ir.  wonderful  hands  with 
General  Davis  at  --he  helm.  He  Is  both 
loved  and  respected  by  the  splendid  team  of 
coworlLcrs  in  the  River  Commission,  and  the 
same  can  be  said  In  the  Vicksburg  District, 
and  the  other  Districts  which  were  under  his 
overall  supervision. 

In  community  affairs,  Gener.il  Davis  was 
quickly  assimilated  into  tlie  civic  life  of 
Vicksburg.  He  probably  had  the  most  out- 
standing record  of  attendance  at  Chamber  of 
Commerce  directors'  meetings  than  any  who 
held  his  office.  The  President  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  Is  ex-officlo  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber's  Board.  But,  as  with 
his  professional  duties.  General  Davis  re- 
garded membership  on  the  Board  as  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  its  members  give 
full  testimony  to  his  active  participation,  and 
the  wise  counsel  and  advice  which  he  so 
freely    gave. 

We  believe  General  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis, 
have  been  happy  in  their  assignment  to 
Vicksburg,  and  certainly  the  people  of  Vicks- 
burg have  felt  the  happiness  of  new  found 
friends,  who  have  displayed  their  attachment 
to  oiu-  city  and  to  Its  people. 

On  the  eve  of  tiieir  departure  we  extend 
to  General  and  Mrs.  Davis  the  heartfelt  good 
wi.shes  of  the  people  of  our  city  for  happiness 
and  contentment  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
General  has  stated  they  will  reside  In  New 
Orleans,  and  It  Is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that 
they  will  come  back  to  Vicksburg,  where  they 
will  feel  they  are  "at  home"  once  again.  In 
the  good,  old  Southern  way,  we  say  "Y'all 
come  back,"  and  ofteni 
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HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing very  timely  editorial  appeared  In  the 
News  &  Courier.  Charleston.  S.C.,  Thurs- 
day, September  22,  and  I  commend  It  to 
the  immediate  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Expose  the  Gi'Idelines 

We  hope  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
the  good  sense  and  the  courage  to  Investi- 
gate public  school  guidelines  as  recommended 
by  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

Tlie  guidelines  come  from  the  U.S.  Com- 
mis.sioner  of  Education.  From  trustworthy 
sources  we  learn  they  go  far  beyond  statutory 
law  and  decisions  of  the  courts  In  robbing 
local  school  boards  of  their  authority.  Un- 
less somebody  puts  a  stop  to  this  usurpation 
of  authority,  harm  to  the  public  school  sys- 
tem may  be  Irreparable. 

One  of  the  sinister  aspects  of  the  gMlde- 
llnes.  we  have  been  told.  Is  that  the  hardest 
pressure  comes  verbally — either  In  visits  from 
government  agents  or  In  hard-nosed  orders 
over  the  telephone — rather  than  In  written 
directives.    A     congressional     Investigation 


could  produce  witnesses  who  would  expose 
such  dictatorial  and  un-American  mctliods. 

Investigation  of  the  office — currently  ad- 
ministered by  Commissioner  Harold  Howe 
II — would  be  sensible  In  order  to  est,ab:ish 
the  truth  of  the.=e  fears,  or  to  dismiss  tliem. 
If  Congress  fails  to  authorize  the  Investi- 
gation, it  will  be — In  our  Judgment— fcr  fear 
that  the  charges  might  be  proven.  This  Is 
why  we  say  that  courage  as  well  as  good 
sen.se  is  neces.sary  for  p.assage  of  tlie  resolu- 
tion prcpo-'ifd  by  tiie  Rules  Comnittce. 

We  are  confident  that  oppoj.ltion  will  be 
strong.  Even  within  the  committee  di'^nf^ree- 
inent  is  evident.  Rep.  John  YorNC  (D-Tcx.) 
h.vs  served  notice  he  intends  to  try  to  rc\  orse 
tlie  committee's  resolution  when  ab.sent 
members  are  rounded  up  for  another  vote. 

The  resolution  Is  timely,  since  the  Negro 
revolution  appears  t«3  have  reached  a  turning 
jioint.  Racial  pressure  is  the  focal  point  of 
tlie  guidelines.  It  is  by  no  means  the  only 
ai^pect,  however,  that  requires  Investigation. 

Even  if  racial  Integration  were  not  in- 
volved— and  it  does  not  apply  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  where  few  Negroc:  reslue— the 
prospect  of  managing  local  schools  out  of  an 
office  in  Wa.shington  is  abhorrent  to  the 
American  ideal  of  local  sclf-govcrnmeiU. 

Public  education  Is  an  especially  sensitive 
field.  Tlie  neighborhood  sciiool  is  basic  In 
the  American  plan.  The  demand  for  uni- 
formity— a  dull  sort  of  mediocrity  patterned 
after  foreign  systems — Is  not  consistent  with 
the  history  of  our  Republic.  Investigation 
now  of  the  Office  of  Education's  actions 
might  head  off  even  more  serious  trouble 
later. 


First  Anniversary:   National  Arts  and 
Hamanities  Foundation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
year  ago  President  Johnson  signed  the 
bill  establishing  the  National  Arts  and 
Humanities  Foundation,  which  It  was 
my  privilege  to  Introduce  In  the  House. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  msert  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mai"y  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  prepared 
for  this  anniversary  by  Dr.  Barnaby 
Keeney,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
and  the  National  EndowTnent  for  the 
Humanities. 

The   National   Endowment   for  the 
Humanities — Initial     Programs 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act,  signed  by  the  President 
on  September  29,  1965,  brought  Into  exist- 
ence the  Foundation  and  Its  constituent  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Nation.al 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  The  Con- 
gressional mandate  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  was:  to  develop 
and  encourage  the  pursuit  of  a  national 
j>ollcy  for  the  promotion  of  progress  and 
scholarship  In  the  humanities;  to  Initial* 
and  support  research  In  programs  to 
strengthen  the  research  potential  of  the 
United  States  In  the  humanities;  to  award 
fellowships  and  grants  to  Institutions  or 
Individuals  for  training  and  workshops  in 
the  humanities;  to  foster  the  Interchange  of 
Information  In  the  humanities;  to  foster 
public  understanding  and  appreciation  of 


the  hvmianitic^;  and  to  support  the  publica- 
tion of  schol^arly  wori'.s  in  tiie  humanities. 

In  rcc<>gn!tion  of  the  Inter-rclated  nature 
of  the  two  fields,  arts  and  humanities.  Con- 
gress provided  a  vmique  administrative  de- 
vice, the  Nat'onal  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities,  made  up  of  the  two 
Endow.Tiirnts  wh'ise  chairmen  provide  co- 
equal dircctiun  of  tlie  Endovk-mcnls.  Asso- 
ciated witli  each  E^do\^^nent  Is  an  Advisory 
Council  of  2G  promnicnt  private  citizens,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Piesidont,  and  cluUred  by 
tlie  respective  chairmen  of  the  Endowments. 
Tiie  Act  eKialJlished  an  interagency  advisory 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
ni.uiitics. 

Tiie  term  "humanities"  as  defined  by  the 
Act.  "Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  the 
study  of  the  following:  language,  both 
modern  and  classical  linguistics:  literature; 
history;  Jurisprudence;  phi;i:>6ophy;  archeol- 
ogy; the  liLstory,  criticism,  theory,  arid 
pr.ictice  of  the  arts;  and  those  aspects  of 
tlie  iofial  sciences  which  have  humanistic 
content  and  employ  humanistic  methods." 
Total  appropriations  for  Fisc.-U  19G6  and  1967 
make  $4.5  million  available  to  the  Human- 
ities Endowment  for  its  current  programs. 
The  Endowment  is  additionally  authorized 
to  receive  unrestricted  gifts  from  private 
donors  which  will  be  matched  by  federal 
funds  up  to  a  total  of  t3  million. 

As  a  statement  of  the  role  of  the  human- 
ities in  American  life,  the  Endowment  had 
before  it  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Humanities  Issued  In  April,  1964.  which 
argued: 

"Even  the  most  gifted  Individual,  whether 
poet  or  pliyslcist,  will  not  realize  his  full 
potential  or  make  his  fullest  contribution  to 
his  times  unless  his  imagination  has  been 
kindled  by  the  aspirations  and  accomplish- 
ments of  those  who  have  gone  before  him. 
Humanist  scholars  have  therefore  a  epecial 
responsibility  in  that  the  past  Is  their  natural 
domain.  Tliey  have  the  privilege  and  obliga- 
tion of  interpreting  the  past  to  each  new 
generation  of  men  who  "necessarily  must  live 
in  one  hmall  corner  for  one  little  stretch  of 
time."  .  .  .  Through  the  humanities  we  may 
seek  Intellectual  humility,  sensitivity  to 
beauty,  and  emotional  discipline.  By  them 
we  may  come  to  know  the  excitement  of 
Ideas,  the  power  of  imagination,  and  the  un- 
suspected energies  of  the  creative  spirit." 

The  National  Council  on  the  Humanities, 
at  its  first  meeting  In  March.  1966.  turned  to 
the  task  of  Identifying  needs  and  shaping 
programs  that  would  b«  true  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Commission's  reports  and  to  the 
carefully  reasons  goals  of  the  Act's  legisla- 
tive sponsors.  Then,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Henry  Allen  Moe  and  sutisequently 
under  that  of  Barnaby  C.  Keeney.  the 
Council  and  the  Endowment  established 
three  major  goals  and  within  them  specUic 
programs  directed  toward  their  attainment. 
These  goals  were: 

Discovery  and  development  of  individuals 
whose  work  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  humanltlee  and  through  whose  careers 
as  teachers  and  practitioners  thl.s  knowledge 
is  communicated  to  students  and  the  public 
at  large. 

Development  and  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge which  wotild  add  to  and  Interpret  that 
store  of  wisdom  and  learning  which  Is  the 
humanities. 

Effective  educational  programs  in  the  hu- 
manities for  students  in  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  and  more  broadly  for  all 
Americans  through  the  Innumerable  re- 
sources of  Informal  education,  to  enrich 
significantly  the  quality  of  our  national  life. 

DISCOVERY     AND     DEVELOPMINT     OF    INDIYIDUAUI 

On  March  20,  announcing  Initial  programs 
for  the  development  of  individual  scholars 
and  teachers.  Dr.  Henry  Allen  Moe.  Interim 
Chairman  of  the  Endowment,  asserted  that, 
"We  are  true  to  our  traditions  of  the  value  of 
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the  Individual,  which  our  whole  philosophy 
of  government  was  evolved  to  protect,  U  we 
begin  our  concern  with  the  individual  man 
or  woman  working  In  the  humanities." 
Drawing  on  the  experience  gained  through 
existing  federal  and  private  programs  to  de- 
velop lndividu.ll  competence  in  the  physic.il 
■clences  and  soholnrship.  which  have  clarified 
eCTectlve  methods  and  techniq-.'.es,  Uie  En- 
dowment has  adopted  two  of  the  most  re- 
liable of  these  programs,  the  simimer  stipend 
and  the  6-8  month  fellowship  for  research, 
Btudy  and  WTiting.  Those  eligible  are  young 
teachers  and  scholars  who  have  completed 
theh-  doctorates,  who  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  their  professional  careers  and  who  would 
benefit  greatly  by  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
freely  studies  In  their  fields.  Candidates  are 
nominated  by  their  institutions,  which  m.iy 
be  colleges,  museums,  historical  societies. 
and  special  libraries.  In  the  belief  that 
scholars  of  high  potential  exist  in  every  re- 
gion and  institution,  the  Endowment,  tv  ac- 
cepting only  a  single  nomination  from  each 
Institution  for  each  program,  seeks  to  en- 
courage individual  *<ttceU#nce  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  Approximately  200  summer 
Btipend  awards  will  be  made  for  the  simimer 
of  1967  and  100  fellowships  awarded  for  the 
1967-1968  academic  year.  Awards  will  be 
announced  on  March  1,  1967. 

The  Endowment's  Senior  Fellowships  Pro- 
gram is  directed  toward  the  established 
scholar  who  has  already  made  significant 
contributions  to  his  field.  These  scholars 
constitute  a  major  national  resource.  They 
are  exceptionally  capable  of  conducting  orig- 
inal research  in  their  fields,  of  achieving 
major  new  syntheses  of  knowledge,  and  of 
deriving  from  their  work  new  Insights  which 
affect  our  assessment  of  the  past  and  our 
values  of  today.  The  Endowment's  role  Is  to 
provide  the  opportunities — freedom  from 
teaching  and  administrative  duties  for  a 
period  of  up  to  one  year — to  insure  a  fuller 
utilization  of  this  resource.  Approximately 
60  Senior  P^llowshlps  will  be  awarded  in  the 
coming  year. 

Approximately  $2  million  (almost  45  per- 
cent of  the  Endowment's  total  fimds)  will  be 
expended  initially  In  these  programs  to  sup- 
port and  extend  Individual  capabilities. 

DEVXLOPMENT    ANI>  DISSEMINATION    OC 
KNOWLEDGE 

President  Johnson  has  said:  "We  have 
proven  our  scientific  and  technical  genius. 
.  .  .  Science  can  give  us  goods — and  goods 
we  need.  But  the  humanities — art  and  lit- 
erature, poetry  and  history,  law  and  philos- 
ophy— must  give  ua  our  goals." 

To  redress  the  Imbalance  of  scientific  and 
humanistic  knowledge,  and  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  that  knowledge  so  crucial  to 
our  goals.  Is  the  Intent  of  Endowment  sup- 
port of  research  In  these  fields. 

Re«earch  projects  which  the  Endowment 
will  support  may  range  from  broad  new  syn- 
theses of  knowledge  in  all  the  humanistic 
disciplines  to  precise  studies  of  critical  im- 
portance In  limited  fields.  Beyond  the  en- 
couragement of  excellence  in  research  proj- 
ects In  the  humanities  at  large,  the  Endow- 
ment attaches  special  importance  to  studies 
of  the  origins  and  development  of  American 
culture.  It  seeks  to  foster  both  original  his- 
torical research  and  increased  popular  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  the  United 
States — to  itself  and  to  the  world-^in  terms 
of  our  national  experience. 

For  example,  a  scholar  has  a  grant  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  study  of  American  cul- 
ture by  investigating  the  development  of  the 
principles  of  Individual  freedom,  human 
rights,  and  constitutional  law  as  they  were 
Influenced  and  fixed  in  the  consciousness  of 
our  early  ssttlers  by  the  actions  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  of  1638. 

TO  msiny  scholars  throughout  the  world, 
one  oC  the  most  obvious  obstacles  to  a  full 
underBtaadlng  of  America's  literary  heritage 
lus  been  the  lack  of  authorlUUve.  complete 


editions  of  major  American  authors.  The 
United  States  lags  behind  France.  England, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Iwiy  in  providing  full 
and  accurate  editions  of  its  great  authors. 
Tlie  need  is  twofuld:  first,  to  complete  the 
works  of  Individual  major  authors  by  editing 
accurately  for  the  first  time  the  published  or 
partially  published  work  of  the  author,  aiid 
second,  to  prepare  new  texts  of  the  essential 
works  of  major  authors  which  are  already  in 
print  in  inferior  or  unavailable  editions. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association,  this  work  has  been  begun 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for 
Editions  of  American  Authors,  a  work  in- 
volving over  130  American  scholars  in  pro- 
viding definitive  texts  of  Mark  Twain.  Ste- 
phen Crane.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne,  William  D.  HowelLs,  Wash- 
lngt<in  Irving,  Henry  Tlioreau.  and  Walt 
Whitman.  The  key  to  the  success  of  this 
great  effort  is  the  financial  support  extended 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties. It  is  hof)ed  that,  with  Endowment  as-.,-. 
Blstance.  meiuis  can  be  foimd  to  establish  ' 
authoriUitive  texts  for  [wpular  editions  of 
American  authors. 

Recognizing  that  the  development  of 
knowledge  is  dependent  in  part  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  scholarly  research  aids  and 
tools,  encyclopedias,  bibliographies,  and 
library  resources,  and  that  many  such  tools 
presently  lag  behind  scholars'  needs,  the 
Endowment  will  support  their  production 
and  also  encourage  the  application  of  mod- 
ern computer  techniques  to  research  In  the 
humanities.  One  such  erant  has  been  m.<de. 
With  Endowment  support  the  American 
Historical  Association  will  carefully  explore 
m.etiio<l5  of  ma'itlng  more  readily  available 
the  enormous,  and  steadily  growing,  re- 
sources of  the  historian.  The  grant  will  en- 
able the  .\i?sociation  to  as.sess  fully  pre.sent 
bibliographical  services  and  to  adapt  the 
computer,  with  Its  speed  and  accuracy  In 
cataloguing  and  flexible  crots-referenctng,  to 
the  needs  of  research  in  history. 

To  iiisure  tiiat  American  scholars  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in  the 
planning  of  International  scholarly  meet- 
ings, the  Endowment  will  support.  In  In- 
stances where  fund.''  are  not  obtainable  oth- 
erwise, travel  to  such  planning  conferences  by 
representatives  of  scholarly  societies. 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  1967,  the  Endowment 
has  earmarked  $1  5  million  dollars  to  carry 
forward  these  priority  programs  whose  goal 
Is  the  Increase  of  knowledge  through  re- 
search and  scholarly  activities. 

EDUC.\TI0N'.\L    PROCn.A.MS    IN    THE    lirM.^NITIES 

The  humanities  play  an  Indispensable  role 
in  a  democratic  society,  defining  as  they  do 
the  great  themes  of  Justice,  freedom,  and 
truth,  and  providing  the  Individual  citizen 
with  knowledge  and  the  IriSights  to  partici- 
pate wisely  in  the  deliberations  which  shape 
the  nation's  course.  The  principal  means 
by  which  the  resotirces  of  the  humanities  are 
conveyed  to  each  citizen — the  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  of  the  nation — are  a 
m.ajor  focus  of  the  Endowment's  goiil  of  the 
effective  trapsmittal  of  humane  knowledge. 
Through  cooperation  with  the  U  S,  Office  of 
Educatloj/'and  otlier  publl:  and  private  In- 
stitutloffs,  the  Endowment  will  assist  efforts 
to  improve  teaching  of  the  humanities,  with 
particular  emph.ifiis  on  assuring  that  such 
efforts  will  have  a  direct  relevance  to  teach- 
ers In  school  systems.  Curriculum  reap- 
praisals and  tlie  development  of  better  teach- 
ing materials  are  iinderway  m  the  humani- 
ties, particularly  English  and  social  studies. 
Such  efforts,  by  and  large,  h.ive  been  more 
successful  than  attempts  to  bring  better 
methods  and  materials  into  daily  use  In  the 
classroom.  Because  the  effort  to  reinforce 
the  teaching  of  the  humanities  at  the  school 
level  depends  in  part  upon  institutions  of 
higher  education,  which  are  the  focus  of  re- 
search  and   criticism,   the   Endowment  will 


encourage  a  continuing  fruitful  relationship 
between  the  scholars  in  universities  and 
colleges  and  teachers  in  the  school  systems. 
The  Endowment  profxi.ses  two  programs  to 
strengthen  college-university  humanities 
tea*:hing.  To  demonstrate  the  value  of  good 
teaching,  a  limited  number  of  promising 
yoting  post-doctor.d  students  will  be  of- 
fered teaching  fellowships  in  good  liberal 
arts  colleges  with  a  strong  tradition  of  tciich- 
Ing.  but  the  teacliing  load  will  be  limited, 
allowiiig  a  fellow  to  serve  an  appionticcHiup 
under  a  senior  profcL^..r.  To  dcn;o:u.tr.ilo 
tlie  advances  vT.hich  may  be  l^rought  abotit  by 
college-university  cooperation,  the  Endow- 
ment will  invite  proposals  from  institxitions 
planning  cooperative  programs  which.  a.s 
elaai^ed  by  tlie  institutions,  could  consist  of 
faculty  exchanges,  graduati-lovel  study  for 
advanced  college  students,  projects  for  col- 
lege faculty  use  of  university  library  and 
research  resources,  and  atecis  to  depart- 
mental coUoquia. 

The  Endowment  believes  a  center  for  ad- 
vanced study  con.=,tltues  a  logical  develop- 
ment in  the  s'brengthening  of  the  humanities, 
combining  scholarship  of  the  highect  order 
with  a  quality  of  teaching  reflective  of  suc'a 
an  environment,  and  bearing  the  promise 
of  substantial  impact  upon  the  fields  of  the 
huWianities.  A  number  of  proposals  for  such 
a  Anter  have  t>een  advanced,  but  all  lack 
themustalned  planning  which  'is  required 
if  t4  center  is  to  achieve  national  In.por- 
Questions  of  structure,  progranj,  re- 
to  existing  Institutions,  location,  and 
nd  operating  funds  require  detailed 
The  Endowment's  Initial  activity, 
ill  commence  in  1967-1968  will  sup- 
required  planning  for  development 
a  national  center. 

cognition  of  the  increasingly  inipor- 
le  played  by  television  in  education, 
'ess  appropriated  funds  to  the  Endow- 
for  "studies  of  educational  television 
radio."  One  asi>ect  of  educational  ttle- 
n.  Instnictionai  programs,  transmitted 
authorized  channels,  special  facilities  and 
d  circuit,  is  the  focus  of  the  initial  En- 
dowment goal.  Now  a  significant  factor  in 
education  at  the  school,  college  and  univer- 
sity level  (reaching  some  fifteen  million  stu- 
dents annually) .  the  quality  of  such  instruc- 
tion varies  greatly,  reflecting  the  la<;k  of 
training  of  instructors  in  the  medium  of 
television.  The  Endowment  wlU  bring  to- 
gether carefully  chosen  educational  bro.td- 
casters,  including  some  from  other  countries 
conducting  Imaginative  programs,  to  formu- 
late methods  appropriate  to  the  fields  of  the 
humanities.  The  study  will  then  convert 
these  recommendations  into  films  or  video 
tapes  which  will  demonstrate  how  to  con- 
ceive, script,  direct,  produce,  and  teach 
through  she  medium. 

In  another  communications  medium  the 
Endowment.  In  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  will  support 
Inter-dlsciplinary  training  of  Journalists  and 
critics  to  enhance  the  quality  of  criticism 
of  the  arts,  and  discussions  of  education  and 
learning,  particularly  In  smaller  communi- 
ties. 

Recognizing  the  special  claims  of  the  al- 
most two  million  Americans  who  for  reasons 
of  blindness  or  other  physical  disability  must 
rely  on  "talking  books,"  records,  and  tape 
recordings,  the  Endowment  will  Insure  that 
excellent  works  In  the  humanities  will  be 
made  more  broadly  available  than  at  present. 
Inehglble  for  any  present  programs  are  per- 
sons temporarily  handicapped.  An  experi- 
mental "talking  books"  program  for  hospital 
patients  will  be  undertaken  to  stimulate 
private  and  public  organizations  to  institute 
similar  programs  In  the  nation's  hospitals. 
The  recent  appwoval  of  a  measure  which 
would  substantially  broaden  the  Library  of 
Congress  talking  book  program  should  result 
In  a  reduction  or  termination  of  the  Endow- 
ment's eSorto. 
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Many  communities  po.=sess  m.tjcr  resources 
for  learning  and  culture  in  their  museums 
and  historical  societies  which  share  a  com- 
mon goal  Important  to  Endowment  objec- 
tives— the  preservation  and  Interpretation  of 
various  aspects  of  our  national  heritage.  In 
addition  to  programs  to  develop  individual 
competency  of  hard-pressed  museums  and 
society  staffs,  the  Endowment  will  support 
short-term  seminars  and  institutes  for  in- 
dividuals for  whom  longer  term  training  is 
impractical  and  will  initiate  a  graduate  fel- 
lowship program  to  develop  scholarly  person- 
nel through  universities  offering  work  in 
museum  studies  and  American  culture. 

For  these  programs  to  develop  teaching 
and  education  of  the  public,  the  Endowment 
has  allocated  $782,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1967. 
In  those  programs  directed  toward  the  citi- 
zen and  outside  of  the  scope  of  formal  educa- 
tion, the  Endowment  recognizes  the  challenge 
of  a  largely  uncharted  area.  In  which,  during 
the  coming  year.  It  will  seek  to  enlarge  Its 
efforts. 

As  the  Endowment  gains  experience — and 
hopefully  more  funds — it  expects  to  develop 
programs  of  Institutional  support  for  the 
humanities,  as  well  as  the  project  and  in- 
dividual support  ;t  now  offers, 

Tlius,  In  Its  initial  programs,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  will  push 
forward  on  a  broad  front  projects  of  varying 
scope  and  emphasis  responsive  to  President 
Johnson's  charge  to  the  Endowment  Council: 

"I  believe  that  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  has  a  crucial  role  to  play — not 
only  in  enriching  scholarships,  but  In  enrich- 
ing life  for  all  men.  .  .  ." 


This  Lavish  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
chartbook  sun-ey  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  points  clearly  to 
the  unprecedented  heights  our  economy 
has  reached  in  the  last  few  years. 

In  discussing  the  NICE  chartbook,  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  quotes  this  signifi- 
cant comment: 

The  bloodless  Income  revolution  under 
contemporary  capitalism  Is  steadily  reshap- 
ing,  almost  Inverting,  the   Income   pyramid. 

This  reshaping  has  resulted  from  a 
steep  increase  in  household  income  since 
the  1940's.  It  Is  also  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  a  generation  ago  the  average 
factory  worker  needed  an  hour  and  5 
minutes  to  earn  a  pound  of  bacon.  Now 
lie  needs  only  17  minutes. 

Poverty  still  smears  the  economic  pic- 
ture, embracing  about  one-fifth  of  the 
population  by  precent  standards.  And 
our  affluence  has  generated  grave  social 
problem?.  But  as  the  newspaper  re- 
marks, growing  public  awareness  has 
produced  a  substantial  increase  in  na- 
tional welfare  spending. 

Tlie  whole  portrait,  says  the  Daily 
News,  is  one  of  an  amazingly  competent 
people,  rising  to  meet  its  responsiblities. 

For  those  who  would  like  a  quick  look 
at  our   economic   progress.   I  offer  the 
News  editorial  for  the  Record: 
This  Lavish  Economy 

It  is  fitting  for  national  attention  to  be 
focused  upon  the  one-fifth  of  the  population 
that  remains  Impoverished  by  present-day 
standards.    Poverty  is  more  than  cruel — It  is 


a  coloiisal  waste  and  a  burden  upon  all  the 
people. 

But  what  of  the  other  four-fifths  of  the 
population:  Is  their  prosperity  so  real  and 
imj)res.<;ive  as  to  provide  an  unprecedented 
contrast  with  the  have-nots? 

The  respected  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  returns  an  emphatic  "yes." 

In  a  new  chartbook  called  "Modern-Day 
Capitalism:  Progress,  Problems,  Potentials," 
the  Board  reports: 

"The  'bloodless'  income  revolution  under 
contemporary  capitalism  is  steadily  reshap- 
ing, almost  inverting,  the  Income  pyramid." 
And  it  provides  examples,  expressed  In  1965 
dollars: 

Immediately  after  World  War  II  house- 
holds in  the  "middle  income"  bracket  of 
$7,000  to  $15,000  received  about  one-third  of 
all  personal  income.  Today  they  receive  half 
of  it- 

Whereas  in  the  early  1940s  two-thirds  of 
the  country's  households  had  Incomes  of  less 
than  $5,000  a  year,  only  about  one-third  are 
now  in  tliat  category. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  one  household  In  20 
had  an  Income  of  $10,000  or  more.  Now  one 
household  in  four  is  In  the  $10.000-or-over 
bracket. 

A  generation  ago  it  took  the  average  fac- 
tory worker  an  hour  and  five  minutes  to  earn 
a  pound  of  bacon.  Now  It  takes  him  17 
minutes. 

Some  evils  have  sprung  from  this  Immense 
prosperity:  Both  the  divorce  and  Illegitimacy 
rates  have  been  spiralling  upward  on  the 
same  wings  ;us  the  economy.  And  Juvenile 
delinquency,  narcotics,  alcoholism,  highway 
congestion,  and  urban  decay  have  provided 
problems  increasingly  severe  In  degree. 

But  tlie  net  directions  are  forward  and  up- 
ward—  towiird  more  and  better  education, 
greater  individual  home  ownership,  and  more 
effective  assaults  upon  social  blight. 

The  social  problems  remain,  but  growing 
public  awareness  has  prompted  Increasing 
public  efforts.  In  1913  national  welfare 
spending  was  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  a  year, 
or  2.5  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Today  the  rate  Is  $80  billion  per  year,  or  12 
per  cent  of  the  GNP.  In  the  perspective  of 
history,  this  is  a  portrait  of  a  great  and 
am.azingly  competent  people,  rising  to  meet 
its  responsibilities. 


Cherish  Your  Indiriduality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr,  Speaker,  D.  W.  Bros- 
nan.  president  of  the  Southern  Railway 
System  delivered  a  great  and  timely  ad- 
dress on  commencement  day  at  the  Uni- 
vei'sity  of  Chattanooga,  August  20,  1966. 

I  comniPiid  Mr.  Brosnan's  outstanding 
address  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  the  Uiiitcd  States: 

CHERI.SH   YOfR   iNDIVIDUAI.rry 

(An    address    by   D.    W.    Brosnan.    president. 
Southern   Railway  System,  on  commence- 
ment    day.     University     of     Chattanooga. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn,.  August  20.  1966 
I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
extend  heartiest  congratulations  and  sincere 
best   wislies   for   the   future   to   each   of   you 
who  are   toeing  awarded  degrees  today.     Far 
more  meaningiul  to  you,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
the  sitiuiar  sentiments  expressed  by  parents 
and  other  memljers  of  your  families  and  by 
your  friends.    That's  certainly  to  be  expected. 
They  know  best  the  efforts  you  have  made 
and  the  difficulties  that  they  have  overcome 
so  that  you  might  be  here  on  this  day.    They 


have    .shared    your   dreams    and    have    given 
assist.) ;ice  and  encouragement  to  you. 

There  Is  a  significant  fact  about  a  gradu- 
ation ceremony  that  none  of  us  should  for- 
get. Such  a  large  gathering  of  people  and 
the  niunber  of  those  graduating  makes  It 
e;isy  to  overlook  the  truth  that  we  are  as- 
sembled primarily  to  honor  Individuals. 
E.ach  of  you  will  have  a  brief  moment  when 
this  fact  oomes  through  most  clearly.  This 
is  a  moment  when  you  will  be  the  center 
of  attention  for  all  the  rest  of  us.  The  focus 
Will  be  on  you  alone — ^a  succes^^ful  Individ- 
ual— wlien  you  receive  the  diploma  that  bears 
the  witness  of  this  fine  university  to  your 
accontplishment.5  m  meeting  the  educational 
st.indards  set  here. 

No  two  of  you  have  followed  exactly  the 
same  path  to  this  goal  of  graduation.  No 
two  of  you  came  here  alike  when  you  entered 
the  university.  No  two  of  you  learned  ex- 
actly the  same  things.  No  two  of  you  formed 
the  same  friendships  .  .  or  shared  precisely 
the  same  views  about  all  your  teachers  .  .  . 
or  reacted  identically  to  any  of  the  other 
factors  in  your  college  environment.  You 
could  not  do  so.  'you  are  Individuals.  Of 
course,  you  share  much  In  common  but  the 
most  Importjint  things  abovit  all  of  you  are 
those  which  set  each  of  you  apart.  Things 
that  are  peculiarly  yours  .  .  .  your  charac- 
teristics of  mind  ...  of  belief  ...  of  action 
and  reaction  ...  of  desire  and  zeal  ...  of 
conscience  and  integrity  .  .  .  and  many  more 
characteristics. 

Cherish  your  individuality.  Tlie  men  and 
women  who  have  done  so  In  the  past  are  the 
ones  to  wliom  we  owe  the  largest  debts  for 
what  has  been  done  to  make  this  a  better 
world.  The  ones  who  will  do  so  In  the  future 
will  lielp  open  up  v.ist  new  areas  In  the  im- 
provement of  things  for  all  mankind,  and  the 
improvement  of  mankind  itself. 

Great  pressures  are  exerted  constantly 
upon  all  of  us  to  surrender  Individuality. 
Sometimes  this  is  necessary.  Let's  Just  use 
the  one  example  of  how  men  have  learned 
to  govern  them.selves.  Obviotisly.  full  in- 
dividual freedoms — the  ultimately  expres- 
sions of  individuality — would  reeult  In  total 
anarchy.  Man.  long  ago.  gave  up  any  Idea 
that  this  would  work  to  his  own  benefit. 
Reasoned  surrender  of  some  individual 
freedoms  is  the  underlying  foundation  for  a 
social  order  which  .allows  man  to  expand  his 
use  of  and  benefit  from  even  more  valuable 
individual  freedoms. 

Just  as  there  are  occasions  when  pressures 
should  be  responded  to  by  giving  ground, 
there  are  times  and  circumstances  under 
whicli  tiiey  should  be  resisted.  Pity  the  man 
who  does  not  cherish  his  individuality 
enough  to  st.and  firm  against  WTongful  in- 
fluences that  would  affect  his  conduct  or 
cause  him  to  abandon  chosen  courses  of 
action.  We  won't  use  government  as  an 
example,  tiiouch  it  Is  certainly  true  that  vast 
numbers  of  the  world's  people  have  lost 
freedoms  because  they  did  not  Insist  upon 
l>eing  considered  as  individuals  and  of  having 
the  richt  to  act  as  individuals. 

Instances  of  the  kind  of  thing  I  have  in 
mind  are  fouiid  in  the  lives  of  those  men 
throughout  history  who  have  refused  to 
knuckle  under  to  the  pressures  exerted  on 
them  to  believe  there  was  nothing  more  to 
bo  learned  .  .  .  that  untried  ways  should  re- 
main untried  .  .  .  that  mysteries  should  re- 
main my-siterics. 

These  were  the  pressures  exerted  on  Gali- 
leo, on  Columbus  and  Magellan,  on  the 
Wright  brothers,  on  philosophers  and  scien- 
tists, on  the  whole  wonderful  list  of  names 
to  which  we  pay  honor  in  all  fields  of  progress 
that  have  brought  new  knowledge,  new  ways 
and  great  boons  of  all  kinds  to  people.  Stand- 
ing as  Individuals — scorned  .  .  .  ridiculed 
.  .  .  harassed  .  .  .  bitterly  opposed  .  .  . 
sometimes  martyred,  or  victims  of  their  own 
experiments— they  had  the  moral  courage 
and  the  intellectual  drive  to  pursue  truth 
and  to  widen  the  borders  of  knowledge  so 
that  all  mens  lives  could  be  enriched.    They 
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cherished  their  Individualitr.  They  exer- 
cised It  In  preference  to  the  easy  ways  of 
conformity. 

You  can  get  some  Idea  of  the  Impact  such 
people  have  made  and  are  still  making  from 
estimates  made  by  the  National  EducaUoa 
Association.  According  to  that  body's  cal- 
culations. It  took  until  the  year  1750  to 
double  the  amount  of  knowledge  exisung 
when  Christ  was  born.  The  second  doubling 
occurred  by  1900.  only  one  hundred  fifty 
years  later.  The  third  doublini»  occurred  In 
1950.  Jxist  fifty  years  later.  And  the  fovath 
doubling  came  by  1960.  in  the  amazingly 
short  time  of  ten  years.  What  h.is  h.ippened 
•  since?  It  Is  almost  a  certainty  that  we  have 
already  doubled  the  va.-!t  storehou.se  of  iseful 
knowledge  existing  In  1960.  This  ha.s  been 
achieved  largely  within  the  span  of  your  own 
college  years. 

Is  U  any  wonder,  then,  that  we  hear  so 
much  about  so  many  people  who  are  rela- 
tively young  In  years  becoming  acknowledged 
leaders  In  many  phases  of  our  American  life? 
They  are  closer  to  the  latest  knowledge,  to 
the  newer  ways  and  lately-developed  t/cch- 
nlques.  The  swift  pace  of  the  kind  of  prog- 
ress we  have  been  experiencing  calls  for  ad- 
justments to  new  situations  that  put  a  pre- 
mium on  Individuals  prepared  to  respond. 

It  Is  a  time-worn  theme  for  commencement 
speakers  to  point  to  the  future  and  tell 
graduates  that  opportunities  were  never 
greater.  Trite  as  this  may  be.  I  say  It  to  you 
again.  You  are  mo\'lng  out  Into  a  world 
that  Is  more  prepared  than  ever  before  to 
welcome  men  and  women  who  cherish  their 
IndlTldu&llty  and  choose  to  exercise  it.  In  a 
certain  sense.  It  can  be  said  that  the  times 
In  which  we  are  living  demand  that  this  be 
done. 

None  of  ujB — in  our  business  of  professional 
lives — can  any  longer  rely  wholly  upon  what 
we  knew  yesterday.  That  Is  already  true  for 
you.  Just  since  you  have  left  your  class- 
roocns  there  have  been  new  breakthroughs 
In  knowledge  that  refine  or  add  to  things  you 
were  taught. 

The  "knowledge  explosion"  Is  being  exerted 
with  such  great  force  so  as  to  make  It  literally 
true  that  we  are  reaching  a  point  where  we 
are  beginning  to  store  knowledge  against  the 
day  when  we  can  find  uses  for  it.  The  enor- 
mous memory  capacity  of  computers  makes 
It  poaslble  to  do  this.  But,  even  now.  we  are 
pushing  these  technological  marvels  to  the 
limit  of  their  already  highly-developed  capa- 
bUltles  to  supplement  the  memory  arid  abili- 
tlee  of  humans. 

Further  great  teehnologlci-.l  advance  In 
oocnputer  design,  capeiclty  and  overall  use- 
fulness Is  a  certainty.  So  are  great  develop- 
ments In  other  fields  of  knowledge  and  the 
beneficial  employment  of  knowledge.  Such 
progress  will  result  from  the  efforts  of  thoee 
who  cherish  their  Individuality  and  who  wiU 
derote  their  own  special  talents  to  pushing 
back  frontiers.  Men  and  women  who  are 
not  fazed  by  difficulty.  People  who  build 
higher  towers  on  the  foundations  of  the  past 
BO  that  the  horizons  of  learning  can  be  ex- 
panded for  the  benefit  of  all. 

This  la  the  context — dealing  In  terms  of  the 
end  benefits  to  people — in  which  we  can  best 
appreciate  what  new  knowledge  means.  And 
within  this  context  we  can  more  adequately 
evaluate  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who 
apply  discoveries  as  wall  as  to  those  who 
make  them. 

We  have  built  a  great  and  prosperous 
nation  becavise  we  have  learned  how  to  apply 
our  belief  that  It  Is  an  Idle  and  useless  thing 
to  know  and  not  to  do.  Our  country  provides 
the  most  outstanding  example  in  history  of 
bow  all  lives  are  touched  for  the  better  when 
research  and  discovery  and  invention  are  fol- 
lowed through  with  application.  It  is  in  this 
field  of  productive  and  beneficial  use  of  dis- 
covery and  Invention  that  America  has  dis- 
played a  great  genius. 

It  Is  easy  to  explain  why.  This  country 
placea  reliance  upon   the   profit  motive   to 


speed  putting  new  aiid  Ijetter  ways  of  doing 
things  to  maximum  productive  use.  It  looks 
to  competition  to  stimulate  tiie  desire  to 
lower  costs  and  to  extend  the  u-se  of  pr^xiucts. 
Men  or  orgunlziitions  are  free  to  be  enlf.r- 
pri.sing  but  no  guarantees  of  success  are  held 
out  to  the  lazy  or  the  Incompetent.  In  short. 
we  follow  practices  in  this  country  that 
almost  certainly  assure  that  new  knowledtte 
will  rapidly  be  converted  Into  new  benefits 
for  pe.jple.  Tlicre  Us  the  further  fa^t  that  the 
competition  for  prolit  stimtiiates  rescarcli 
which  In  its  turn  leads  to  new  or  better 
products  as  well  as  to  the  lowering  of  prices 
on  older  or  standard  products. 

You  have  grown  up  In  this  kind  of  eco- 
nomic environment.  No  one  claims  perfec- 
tion for  It  but  any  weakness  Is  not  In  the 
system  as  such.  Imperfection  where  it  is 
found  only  awaits  new  discoveries  of  how  to 
administer  and  guide,  how  to  utilize  ca- 
pacities most  effectively,  how  to  snugly  fit 
potential  Into  national  needs. 

Tliere  are  plenty  of  carping  critics  on  the 
sidelines  who  would  destroy  free  enterprise 
to  further  pet  theories  of  their  own  about 
what  is  best  for  people  ...  to  enforce  con- 
formity ...  to  stifle  freedom.  Without 
exception,  these  people  remain  bllncily 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  their  propo.^ed  re- 
forms— as  some  call  them— or  s<jcial  ad- 
vances— as  others  term  them— are  dei>endent 
upon  the  production  of  the  kind  of  wealth 
that  only  free  enterprise  can  produce. 

Tiiese  do-gooders  make  as  little  sense  a.s  a 
mm  who  needs  eggs  In  his  diet  and  then 
kills  the  only  l.iying  hen  he  owns  in  order  to 
have  a  chicken  dinner. 

Many  and  perhaps  most  of  you  will  be 
moving  into  business  or  Industrial  Jobs. 
Tliere  is  great  need  for  the  talents  you  carry 
witli  you  to  your  new  employment,  but  that 
is  only  a  beginning.  Your  worth  will  be 
magniiicd  many  times  over  if  you  remain  de- 
termined to  keep  these  tjilents  shining 
brightly.  Brush  them  constantly  with  the 
poUsh  of  new  knowiedge  and  your  own  dis- 
coveries. And.  be  prepared  to  compete. 
Others,  too.  will  be  aiming  at  the  same  goals 
as  you.  Here,  again,  let  me  urge  you  to 
chcribh  your  individuality.  With  it  and  from 
It  you  will  derive  your  greatest  strength. 
And  you  Will  make  the  utmost  contributions 
to  life  of  which  you  are  capable.  You  will 
make  yourself  one  with  all  others  who  have 
helped  make  it  possible  for  you  to  be  what 
you  Lire  b€^-ause  they  faced  up  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  living  life  fully  and  productively. 
What  I  have  said  about  those  among  you 
who  will  enter  business  or  Industry  applies 
with  eciii.'U  weight  to  those  who  will  make 
their  life's  work  in  fields  less  directly  con- 
cerned with  our  nation's  productive  strength. 
Your  cho.^cn  vocations  will  call  for  the  same 
appreciation  of  your  heritage  and  of  your 
places  as  indlvidu.ils  witlilu  the  framework  of 
that  herlt.a+:e.  Tlie  doctor  or  the  teacher, 
the  clergymaii  or  the  rse:vrch  scieiitist,  the 
social  worker  or  the  politically-minded,  and 
others,  will  all  find  themselves  subjected  to 
pressures  that  can  be  properly  evaluated  and 
responded  to  only  in  terms  of  their  own 
re.'soiute  individuality. 

It  w.v';  Oscar  Wilde  who  said: 
"Tlie  longer  one  studies  life  and  litera- 
ture the  more  strongly  one  feels  that  behind 
everytlilng  that  is  wonderful  stands  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  it  is  not  the  moment  that 
makes  the  man  but  the  man  wiio  creates 
the  age." 

You  are  about  to  take  up  the  task  of  lielp- 
Ing  build  and  shape  the  age  In  which  you 
Will  live.  One  In  which  your  children  will 
share  until  they.  In  their  turn,  take  over. 
You  and  they  will  see  marvelous  things  ac- 
complished, new  areas  of  knowledge  opened 
up.  great  progress  for  all  mankind. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  your  years  you 
will  be  called  on  constantly  to  decide 
whether  you  will  be  passive  bystanders 
watching  the  parade  of  life — conforming  ro- 
bots, as  it  were — or  active,  vital  participants 


In  movements  toward  new  and  better  ways 
that  enricii  lives — your  own  and  others. 

Today  the  focus  is  on  you  as  a  successful 
Individual.  Cherish  that  individuality  and 
there  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  choice  you 
must  and  will  make  of  how  you  will  spend 
your  lives. 

I  wish  you  Godspeed  on  that  Journey 
through   life. 


The  World  From  a  Paris  Window 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP    PENN.SYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-?EXT.\TIVES 

Monday.  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  World  From  a  Paris  Window 
(Address  by  Maurice  Couvc  de  Murvir.e.  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs   of  France,   t>efore 
the    21st   session   of   the   United    Nations 
C.cneral  Assembly.  September  28,   19661 
Mr.     President,     the     French     delegation 
wishes,  at  the  very  start  of  Its  participation 
in  the  general  discussion,  to  express  to  you 
its  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  General  Assem- 
bly   convene    this    year    under   your    distin- 
guished leadership.     France's  ties  of  friend- 
ship with  Afghanistan  have  lasted  too  long 
for  her  not  to  rejoice  at  seeing  that  country's 
representative     accede     to    such     an     ofTice. 
Moreover,   your  personality,  your  experience 
and  your  objectivity  are  too  well  known  to 
everyone,  and  to  us.  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
a.isurance  of  a  mandate  carried  out  In  the 
best  conditions. 

Tiius,  by  a  seemingly  symbolic  coincidence, 
being  placed  from  the  start  under  the  sign 
of  Asia,  our  General  Assembly  Is  opening  in 
conditions  that  are  very  diSfcrent— both  sim- 
pler and  more  dramatic —from  those  in  whicli 
it  met  last  year. 

At  that  time,  we  were  emerging  from  a 
crisis  In  our  Organization's  functioning  that 
stemmed  In  appearance  from  Its  financial 
difficulties,  but  in  reality  from  the  very  dif- 
ferent concepts  held  by  many,  including  its 
principal  members,  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  concerning  the  powers  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Security 
Council.  Events  having  reached  the  point 
that  we  were  deprived  of  the  General  A.s- 
sembly  in  1964,  we  convened  In  1965  in  an 
atmosphere  of  reunion  that  prompted  us  to 
place  uppermost  the  very  problems  over 
which  the  crisis  had  been  created. 

The  passage  of  time  has  made  it  possible 
to  place  these  problems  in  their  proper  per- 
spective, and,  for  that  reason,  the  scene  at 
the  United  Nations  today  Is  dominated  by 
very  dilTercnt  preoccupations,  those  which 
are  normally  Its  primary  ones;  I  refer  to 
those  resulting  from  the  international  situ- 
ation. 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  fact  that  our  Secretary  General  comes 
from  Asia,  as  does  our  President,  gives— as 
I  noted  from  the  beginning — our  feelings  and 
our  reactions  their  true  significance.  For  it 
Is  Asia  that — today  as  yesterday,  but  much 
more  today— is  the  subject  of  our  anxieties. 
Asia,  more  precisely.  Southeast  Asia,  where 
the  war  that,  already  last  year,  was  develop- 
ing in  pace  wrtth  the  military  means  which 
were  being  Installed,  has  been  extended  In 
such  a  way  that.  If  It  were  to  continue — as 
everything,  alas,  still  leads  one  to  fear — It 
could  ultimately  Jeopardize  much  more  than 
peace  in  that  Ill-fated  region. 

Indeed — and  we  know  this — our  Organlza- 
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tion  would  not  be  qualified  to  intervene  in 
such  a  tragedy  througli  the  formal  channels 
that  the  Charter  provides.  Only  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  Is  represented  here. 
Neither  Vietnam  n.or  China  has  yet  found  its 
place  here.  Consequently,  resolutions  or 
recommendations  would  lack  both  legal 
fouiidatiun  and  practic.il  eilectiveness. 
Moreover,  and  from  a  legal  st.'iidpomt,  the 
Geneva  Agreements  are  still,  if  not  r.ctually 
In  force,  at  least  valid  and  therefore  ap- 
plirable.  This  does  not  mean  th:il  all  of  vis 
do  not  feel  concerned,  and  that  is  why  de'.c- 
giitions,  one  after  another,  consider  them- 
selves bound,  during  this  general  discussion, 
to  express  their  fe.ir.'*,  often  their  anguish, 
sometimes  their  si:'tgestions,  if  iiot  their 
hopes.  The  Frencii  Delegation  will  not  fail 
to  do  this.  Just  as  all  the  others,  llius,  at 
the  end  of  tliis  del^.ite,  thei-e  might  emerge 
from  the  mullitud?  of  reactions  that  will  be 
voiced  in  turn  an  exprcsi,ion  ol  uitern.itional 
putjiic  opinion,  wlncli  we  all  together  repre- 
sent. This  not  one  of  the  le.ist  advantages 
of  our  General  Assembly's  meeting,  to  be  able 
to  arrive  at  and  re'c.il  this  common  opinion, 
in  a  public  and  solemn  way.  That,  in  our 
view,  is  the  limit  of  our  possibilities.  Who 
would  dare,  however,  to  contest  the  weight 
that  the  expression  of  our  collective  senti- 
ments could  have,  if  they  are  sincere  and 
free  of  all  equivocation? 

In  broaching  t.ii.s  capital  subject,  the 
Frencii  Delegation  cannot  refrain  irom 
thinking  and  saying  that,  as  this  merciless 
war  continues,  the  question  is  no  longer  so 
much  one  of  knowing  why  there  is  lighting 
and  what  the  obj-:-ciives  are  on  each  side. 
It  is  more  and  more  one  of  knowing  if  the 
very  survival  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and 
it.s  future  as  a  nati  ni,  are  not  at  stake.  The 
rate  of  material  d-?struction  and  of  loss  of 
human  lives  is  such,  and  is  increa.sing  in 
such  a  way,  that  to  objective  mind?  the 
question  I  raise  appears  to  be  tlie  c>ne  that 
henceforth  will  come  before  all  others.  Con- 
fronted witli  tills  material  and  human 
tragedy,  what  Is  the  meaning  of  ideologies, 
political  calruiations,  power  plays?  If,  at  the 
end  of  these  combats,  Vietnam  is  nothing 
more  than  ruins  and  sorrow — and  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  so — what  meaning  can  these 
combats  have,  tind  the  acts  of  Intervention, 
whatever  their  .sou-ce?  We,  the  United  Na- 
tions, is  there  any  thought  we  can  liave  that 
comes  before  the  one  that  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  a  nation  might  disappear? 

Vietnam  has  been  suiTering  violeiice  and 
war  for  a.  quarter  of  a  century.  Alone  with 
Its  neighbors,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  It  could 
believe  twelve  years  ago  that  its  calvary  had 
ended  with  tlie  agreements  concluded  in 
Geneva  to  establi.sii  throughout  former  Indo- 
cliina  a  final  cease-fire  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  regime  en.~r.ring  the  Independence  of 
four  States,  on  coiiditlon  of  their  neutrality 
and  of  nonintervention  of  third  powers  in 
tiieir  internal  affairs.  In  Cambodia,  an  en- 
lightened and  courage<:>us  government  has 
had  the  wisdom  to  refuse  any  foreign  inter- 
ference; therefore  i:  has  remained  out.side  of 
war  and  h.is  preserved  its  national  tinity. 
Vietnam,  and  also  Laos,  have  not  h.id  the 
same  good  fortune  or  the  same  ability.  The 
consequence  has  been  war,  vltual  in  Laos, 
real -real  Indeed! — in  South  Vietnam  for 
ye.irs.  which  has  been  extended  for  eigliteen 
months  into  North  Vietnam. 

For  years  noit.  France  has  been  saying 
again  and  again  th^t  there  is  one  way,  and 
one  way  only,  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war 
with  no  solution  of  itself,  since  neither  the 
defeat  of  powerful  America  Is  imaginable,  nor 
Is  the  renunciation  of  a  people  who  want 
their  independence,  whatever  the  trials  and 
the  sulTering.  Since  a  political  solution  alone 
is  conceivable,  as  seems  unanimously  agreed, 
it  Is  a  matter  of  returning  to  the  Geneva 
agreements  through  a  negotiation  whereby 
they  can  be  restored  to  life  by  common  agree- 
ment. To  return  tC'  the  Geneva  agreements 
means  to  agree  to  evacuate  all  foreign  forces 
and   to   prohibit   their   return,   to   ban   any 


outside  Interference  whatsoever  in  the  affairs 
of  Vietnam,  on  condition  of  its  commitment 
to  maintain  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  In 
the  future—with  all  these  provLsions  being 
embodied  In  an  international  treaty  that 
would  be  signed  by,  and  therefore  binding 
upon,  all  the  great  powers  and  the  other 
countries  directly  involved.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  means,  these  conditions  having  been 
fulfilled,  to  leave  the  Vietnamese,  those  of  the 
South  and  those  of  the  North,  the  former  to 
settle,  the  latter  to  continue  to  settle  their 
own  aflairs  In  full  freedom,  on  their  own 
responsibility.  rcgardle.-.s  of  the  rijgime  that 
tliey  might  tliink  fit  to  adopt;  it  means  also 
to  recognize  reunification  as  being  cxclvisively 
their  problem,  to  be  decided  when  the  time 
comes  in  full  independence,  by  agreement 
between  tiic  ones  and  others. 

Is  the  realization  of  such  a  program,  which 
presupjiose  the  opening  and  the  successful 
conclusion  of  vital  ncg  ni.ition.s.  conceivable 
in  the  coiuiiuiing  escalation  and  the  total 
opposition  between  the  American  views  and 
the  Vietnamese  views?  A  sort  of  somber 
fatality  hovers  over  this  war,  which,  iit  any 
time,  seems  to  prevent  both  adversaries  from 
simultaneously  stating  their  readiness  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

In  reality,  how  can  we  be  stirpri^ed  at  this, 
once  we  observe  that,  from  the  time  wlien 
any  military  solution  is  excluded,  and  wlieii, 
consequently,  arms  will  not  determine  the 
outcome,  the  negotiation  of  a  political  solu- 
tion is  conceivable  only  if.  first  of  all,  both 
fides  know  and  agree  on  what  such  a  solu- 
tion will  have  to  entail,  which.  In  our  vie-*-, 
can  be  only  what  I  tried  to  define  e:irlier. 

Is  it  imaginable,  in  the  process  of  escala- 
tion, fur  such  an  overture  to  come  from  a 
side  other  than  that  of  the  great  power 
which  is  directly  involved  there,  whose  In- 
tervention has  been  one  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  tiiat  escalation  and  which  alone  is 
therefore  in  a  position  to  make  the  new- 
move  that  will  render  everything  possible, 
and  first  of  all,  peace.  As  was  said  right  here 
a  few  days  ago,  the  greater  the  power  and 
influence,  the  greater  the  responsibilities. 

Less  than  a  month  ago.  In  Pnompeiih, 
General  de  Gaulle  stated:  "The  possibility 
and,  even  more,  the  opening  of  such  broad 
and  dlfncult  negotiations  would  depend,  ob- 
viously, on  the  dccisfon  and  the  commitment 
which  America  would  have  wanted  to  take 
beforehand  to  repatriate  its  forces  within  a 
suitable  and  determined  period  of  time." 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic 
added:  "France  Is  saying  this  out  of  her 
experience  and  disinterestedness.  She  is 
saying  this  by  reason  of  the  task  she  once 
accomplished  in  this  region  of  Asia,  the  ties 
she  has  maintained  there,  the  interest  she 
continues  to  have  for  the  peoples  living  there 
and  wliich  she  knows  they  return  to  her 
She  is  saying  this,  on  the  otiier  hand,  because 
of  the  exceptional  and  two-century-old 
friendship  that  she  lias  for  America,  because 
of  the  idea  she  has  up  to  now  had  of  it- 
like  tlie  one  America  has  of  itself — that  Is. 
the  idea  of  a  country  championing  the  con- 
cept tliat  we  must  allow  people  to  determine 
their  own  destiny  In  their  own  way." 

Shall  I  go  so  far  as  to  recall  that  not  so 
long  ago.  France  herself  was  involved,  even 
though  It  was  for  quite  different  reasons  and 
in  a  quite  different  situation.  In  a  war  that 
also  could  only  continue  fruitlessly,  so  long 
as  a  political  solution  was  not  found.  While 
her  forces  were  unquestionably  dominant, 
she  opend  the  doors  to  negotiation,  proclaim- 
ing by  her  own  action  Algeria's  right  to  self- 
determination,  that  Is.  giving  Algeria  access 
to  independence.  Tliat  step  made  It  possible 
to  begin  negotiating,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  defined  the  basic  purpose  of  the  agree- 
ments to  be  concluded.  Who,  then,  thought 
In  good  faith  that,  by  doing  so,  France  was 
compromising  her  Interests,  weakening  her 
position  or  jeopardizing  her  prestige?  On 
the  contrary,  what  an  Impact  that  memo- 
rable decision  had!     What  an  audience  we 


gained  in  the  world  from  the  agreements  that 
followed  it  and  from  the  end  of  the  cruel 
fighting  that  could  no  longer  lead  to  any- 
thing. 

Tlie  United  States  needs  neither  support. 
nor  advice,  even  though  It  deemed  it  possible 
to  tell  us.  through  its  eminent  representative, 
who  knows  tlie  friendly  esteem  In  which  the 
French  Delegation  holds  him.  th;it  it  desires 
discussion.  We  know  it~s  power  and  its  deter- 
mination: we  also  know  the  gcnero.sity  of  Its 
sentiments  and  Its  faith  in  its  Ideals.  I  be- 
lieve I  need  say  no  more. 

Pending  new  facts  that  the  world  Is  anx- 
ously  awuiling,  earli  passing  month  can  only 
heighten  the  tension  and  the  risk  of  a  widen- 
ing of  tile  conflict.  How  can  we  be  surprised, 
then.  If  the  Vietnam  Issue  gradually  pushes 
us  back  Into  a  pust  that  stcmed  over,  pro- 
voking a  new  outbreak  of  ttiat  cold  war 
wluch,  not  so  long  ago,  we  thouglit  of  as 
about  to  go  down  in  history?  That  is  the 
scene  we  are  witnessing  in  the  very  midst  of 
tills  General  Assembly  when,  day  after  day, 
we  hear  speeches  and  p.-oposals  in  every  di- 
rection. Could  we.  truly,  imagine  any  other 
course? 

Nothiitg.  I  should  like  to  believe.  Is  ba- 
.^ically  compromised,  but  everything  is  halted 
or  delayed  on  the  path  leading  to  detente, 
to  cooperation  and,  at  last,  to  understand- 
ing. 

It  is  neither  today,  nor  tomorrow,  that  the 
United  Nations  is  going  to  be  in  a  position  to 
settle  the  problem  of  China;  to  give  here  to 
th.at  immense  country — whatever  Its  atti- 
tudes— the  voice  tnat  belongs  to  It  in  the 
discussion  of  major  proljlems,  and  first  of 
ail  those  of  Asia:  U)  Intnxiuce  into  our  Orga- 
nization an  element  of  realism  that  It  Is 
sorely  lacking;  to  pave  the  way,  lastly,  for 
th.Tt  wliich — barring  an  Inconceivable  world 
conflict — will  not  fail,  one  day,  to  toe  the  new 
international  concert  of  nations. 

It  is  neither  today,  nor  tomorrow,  that 
some  progre.ss  will  become  possible  In  the 
area  of  disarmament,  and  first  of  a!!,  of 
course,  in  that  of  nuclear  disarmament. 
Kondisseniination  Is  itself  encountering  un- 
expected oljstacles — whereas  nothing  seems 
to  oppo.sc  it.  If  one  observes  the  clearly  deter- 
mined policy  of  the  powers  that  pos.sess  nu- 
clear arms  and  the  general  goodwill  of  those 
that  do  not. 

It  Is  neither  today,  nor  tomorrow,  that  we 
can  think  that  Western  and  socialist  powers 
will  meet  to  envisage  a  policy  that  Is  con- 
certed, and  therefore  effective,  toward  the 
less  developed  countries,  whether  It  con- 
ce^jis  financial  aid,  the  growth,  at  stiltable 
prices,  of  their  sales  of  basic  commodities, 
or  mere  teciinical  assistance. 

In  tills  dark  picture,  I  w^oold  like,  however. 
to  point  out  tliat  there  are  brighter  parts 
wiiich  offer  reason  to  have  hopes  for  the 
future.  I  am  thinking  especially  of  Europe. 
There  a^ain.  nothing  Is  solved  yet  in  a  last- 
ing way.  In  particular  the  destiny  of  Ger- 
many. We  know  full  well  that  there  will  be 
no  lasting  and  truly  peaceful  settlement.  In 
our  part  of  the  world,  so  long  as  this  vital 
pro'oleni  has  not  found  Its  solution  in  peace, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  approval  of  all  those 
concerned,  and  first  of  the  Germans  them- 
selves. This  will  doubtless  be,  as  Is  the 
case  for  the  other  European  questions,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  and  difficult  process.  But 
perhaps  it  is  not  forbidden  to  think  that  this 
process  is  already,  in  a  way.  sketched  out. 
Europe  has  not  experienced,  for  years  now. 
the  crises  which,  for  so  long  after  the  war. 
divided  her  in  the  rigid  and  inhuman  way 
that  we  remember  only  too  well.  Tlie  Iron 
curtain,  the  ideological  or  military  blocs  are 
beginning  to  give  way  before  the  general  de- 
sire to  normalize  relations  and  to  afn.-m  na- 
tional personalities.  France  for  her  part  Is 
happy  to  contribute,  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
possibilities,  to  a  movement  that  Is  sane  be- 
cause It  marks  a  retiu-n  to  a  natural  attitude 
and  to  old  traditions  that  the  cold  war  had 
broken  off:  to  a  movement  that  Is  sane 
also,  because  it  paves  the  way  to  the  future. 


A  ^ntn 
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Prance  Is  happy  to  see  thnt  in  Wf  =tern  Eur- 
rope.  as  in  Eastern  Europe,  she  Is  meeting 
with  approval  and  encourngement  She  has 
good  reasons  to  hope  that.  If  no  cataclysm 
occurs  on  the  outside,  which  would  not  fall 
to  touch  our  old  continent  once  It  became  a 
world  cataclysm,  the  evolution  thus  launched 
win  be  continued  and  broadened.  Thu.s.  step 
by  step  would  be  created  the  conditions  for 
a  general  opening  of  Europe  within  herself: 
for  broad  development  of  political,  economic. 
human  and  cultural  e.'cch.mges;  and  !a.stly  for 
a  constructive  discussion,  among  all.  of  the 
great  problems  that  confront  them  and 
among  which,  once  again  as  always,  that  of 
Germany  Is  foremost.  Il  nothing  happens 
from  the  outside  to  Interrupt  the  evolution 
that  has  begun,  we  have  the  right  to  nourish 
a  reasonable  optimism:  I  am  sure  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  rejoi-e  ovor  this  along 
with  us. 

Africa  Is — this  year  af.iir.-.x  m.-ijor  preoc- 
cupation. Some  of  the  important  questions 
pooed  there  can  be  found  already,  or  will 
doubtless  soon  be  entered,  on  our  agenda. 
They  all  have  their  origin  in  the  same  cause; 
namely,  that  there  are  still  regions  on  that 
vast  continent  that  have  not  Weeu  reached 
by  the  great  movement  of  liberation — (jf 
decolonization,  if  you  prefer— which  h.is  en- 
tirely reshaped  that  connnent  over  the  past 
fifteen  years,  bringing  to  our  Oreaniration 
so  many  new  sovereign  and  independent 
States.  The  basic  principle  of  this  emanci- 
pation ha£  been  the  recognl-lon  of  the  right 
of  the  peoples,  of  all  the  peoples,  to  self- 
determination.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
this  right  has  not  been  recognized  or.  if  it 
has  been.  Is  limited  to  a  minority  by  virtue 
of  racial  discrimination  that  is  cor.tradlct<^)ry 
to  all  otir  convictions  and  to  the  very  found- 
ing principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  speaking  of  the  African  problems,  which 
are  certainly  not  secondary  problems.  I  have 
completed  the  tour  of  major  international 
affairs  that  demand  our  attention  at  this 
time.  There  are.  I  know,  still  further  con- 
cerns for  many.  At  least  three  fourths  of 
the  Organization's  member  countries  have. 
each  on  Its  own  account,  a  major  concern — 
which  Is  that  of  their  own  development.  And 
this  is  moreover  their  foremost  responslblity. 
not  only  with  respect  to  themselves,  but  with 
respect  to  the  international  community,  if 
they  desire  to  be  able  to  play  in  it  the  role 
that  belongs  to  them 

•  •  •  •  * 

For  Prance,  botli  peace  .nnd  progress  are  the 
supreme  goal  of  her  international  policy. 
It  Is  on  the  basis  of  both  that  she  makes 
her  Judgment  on  major  problems  and  tries 
to  guide  her  action.  She  has  no  other  con- 
cern when  she  speaks  of  Europe,  of  Africa 
or  of  development  assistance.  She  has  no 
other  concern  when  she  speaks  of  Vietnam. 
The  peace  of  the  world  is  at  stake  everywhere 
one  la  fighting.  It  Is  at  stake  everywhere 
there  la  misery  and  hunger.  Let  us  all  try 
together  to  make  that  peace  a  universal 
reality. 

Tlie  American  Legion  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Hoover  is  superb  ar.d  this  great  book  by 
Mr.  Moley  truly  outstanding. 

I  recommend  to  evei-y  American  a 
reading  of  "The  American  Legion  Storj'." 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  the  fore- 
word to  thi.s  splendid  book: 
Foreword 
Tlie  American  l.egion  Is  truly  au  AmencLin 
institution — in  origin,  purjxjse  and  opera- 
tion. Born  from  America's  struggle  to  main- 
t.iln  liberty  in  World  War  I.  the  Americ.in 
Legion  has  become  an  inextricable  part  of 
the  American  story.  Every  patriotic  citizen 
from  Anchorage  to  Miami,  from  Honolulu  to 
Boston,  salutes  the  brave  men  and  women  of 
the  Legion — men  and  women  whose  exploits 
In  war  and  peace  have  placed  their  fellow 
coiuitrymen   eternally  In   their  debt. 

The  American  Legion's  Influence  h.as  been 
p<jsitlve.  constructive,  and  beneficial.  These 
are  the  men  who  know  the  horrors  of  war. 
They  know  that  liberty — if  it  is  to  have 
meaning — must  be  defended,  not  alone  by 
Up  service  but  by  the  very  lives  ol  its  adher- 
ents. For  almost  half  a  century.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  has  worked  unswervingly  for  the 
pimcipies  of  free  government,  for  protecting 
the  rights  of  our  citizens,  and  for  a  deeper 
and  abiding  moral  and  spiritual  strength. 
'For  God  and  Country" — these  words  of  Its 
niotto  symbolize  a  faith  not  only  for  the  past 
but  for  the  years  ahead. 

Legionnaires  have  long  been  in  the  fore- 
front In  the  flght  against  atheistic  commu- 
nism— an  enemy  which  would  destroy  every- 
thing we  hold  dear.  The  American  Legion 
has  encouraged  a  factual  study  of  this 
enemy — to  know  what  it  is.  how  it  operates 
and  what  we  as  a  Nation  must  do  to  defeat 
It.  The  Legion  has  encouraged  a  vigilant 
public  opinion  and  a  struggle  against  com- 
munism within  the  framework  of  law  and 
order  Its  work  in  the  security  field  has 
truly  been   exemplary. 

In  addition,  tiegionnaires  have  taken 
America's  youth  to  heart.  Highly  effective 
'.outh  programs,  such  as  Boys'  State  and  Na- 
tion, the  National  High  School  Oratorical 
Contest.  American  Legion  Baseball,  have 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  b<5ys 
and  girls.  Here  is  an  affirmation  of  good 
citizenship — a  belief  that  every  person  In  a 
free  society  has  not  only  rights  and  prlvi- 
iPKPs  but  also  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Many  of  our  national  leaders  today  have 
been' influenced  by  the  positive  Americanism 
nf  The   American  Legion. 

Above  all.  The  American  Legion  is  a  sym- 
bol for  other  citizens — a  symlxil  meaning 
faith  in  liberty.  Americans  see  In  Tiie  Amer- 
ican Legion  an  organization  of  devoted  men 
and  women  working  for  country  above  self, 
for  service  to  others  over  selfish  partisan  and 
n.arrow  interests.  This  is  an  influence  which 
is  felt  not  only  nationally  but  In  every  state, 
city,  town  and  hamlet  In  these  United 
Slates. 

The  American  Legion  Story  by  Raymond 
Moley,  Jr..  Is  an  excellent  book.  It  sets  forth 
with' skill  and  precision  the  history  of  this 
great  organization.  American  citizens  in  all 
walks  of  life  shotild  know  more  at>out  The 
American  Legion.  To  read  Mr.  Moley's  nar- 
rative is  to  relive  the  history  of  our  Nation 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

J  Edoar  Hoover. 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  John  E.  Davis,  pre- 
sented to  me  a  copy  of  Raymond  Moley. 
Jr.'s.  great  book  "The  American  Legion 
Story."  The  foreword  was  written  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.     The  foreword   by   Mr. 
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OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 
Mr.  RYAN.    Mr  Speaker,  in  his  fourth 
and  final  article  on  air  pollution.  Glad- 


win Hill  dticribes  the  national  confer- 
eitce  on  air  txjilution  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUaro 
has  scheduled  for  mid-December.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  produce  some  con- 
.=;ti-uctive  proposals  for  the  years  ahead. 

But  the  real  res!ion:nbi]ity  for  improve- 
ment continues  to  rest  with  Congress. 
State  and  Ciiy  governments,  industry. 
and  finally  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  ironic — and  disappointing— that 
the  news!)apers  this  momin.e;  announce 
the  decision  of  the  New  York  State  Air 
pjllution  Control  Board  not  to  requh'e 
that  u.sed  cars  in  the  State  have  air  pol- 
lution control  devices.  The  New  Yoik 
State  Legislature  had  given  the  board -the 
power  to  require  the  u.se  of  such  devices. 
Now  it  will  be  at  least  10  years  before 
cars  are  equipped  to  reduce  the  con- 
tamination of  the  air  in  New  York. 

The  article  which  appears  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  September  29.  foHows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept,  '29.  1'.r;i3', 
Government  Pi  ans  Na'honai.  Parley  as  Part 

OF     SxEPPED-t'p     Campaign     Against     Am 

POLI.LTION 

(By  Gladwin  Hill ) 

Los  Angeles.  Sept.  28.— On  Dec.  12  ihe 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare will  convoke  a  national  conference  on 
air  pollution.  Tliere  have  been  similar  meet- 
ings before,  but  this  one  will  be  something  ol 
a  milestone. 

In  essence,  the  gathering  of  public  officials, 
scientists  and  engineers  will  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  they  are  inexorably  in- 
volved in  a  lon't.  arduous  and  complex  cam- 
paic;n  against  creeping  sulTocation. 

"Tlie  confere-.ce."  says  John  W.  G  irdner. 
the  Secretf.ry  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, "should  help  us  insure  that  the  air 
pollution  problem,  already  serious,  docs  not 
become    critical    in    the    decade    ahead." 

The  federally  prescribed  equipment  to  cur- 
tail auto  fumes,  which  will  raise  the  price 
of  all  1968  cars  about  $50.  is  only  a  dot  in 
an  endless  vista  of  regulation  and  readjust- 
ments that  confront  tlie  public. 

CHANCES  IN  MANY  AREAS 

Prospective  changes  range  from  those  in 
such  areas  as  trash  di.-ipOFal,  home  heating 
and  automobiles  to  the  field  of  local  govern- 
m'ont  and.  ultimately,  international  relations. 
»Some  7.300  communities  across  the  country 
are  now  confronted  with  air  pollution  prob- 
lems, according  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
Few  have  done  anything  about  it — although 
effective  programs  have  been  shown  to  be 
relatively  inexpensive. 

Where  air  pollution  is  not  dealt  with,  it 
Is  axiomatic  that  It  only  gets  worse,  since 
It  Is  the  product  of  the  everyday  activities 
of  an  increasing  number  of  people.  Eventu- 
ally, extensive  and  Irrefutable  evidence  at- 
tests, there  is  Insupportable  damage  to  ma- 
terials, crops,  health  and  the  general  liva- 
bllity  of  communities. 

Some  air  pollution  officials  expect  a  nation- 
wide howl  when  the  auto  controls  go  into 
effect  and  the  general  public  realizes  that 
the  days  of  only  blinking  at  smog,  literally 
and  figuratively,  are  at  an  end.  But  howling 
seems  unlikely  to  alter  the  facts  of  the  sltua- 
atlon. 

"It's  not  a  question  of  whether  action  has 
to  be  taken,  once  you've  got  atmospheric  con- 
tamination," says  Vernon  MacKenzle,  a  re- 
cent director  of  the  Air  Pollution  Division  In 
the  Public  Health  Service.  "It's  only  a  ques- 
tion of  how  quickly  you  get  at  It." 

Acting  on  this  premise,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  quietly  but  emphatically  com- 
mitted the  nation  to  a  war  on  air  pollution. 
Up   to  now,  Federal   activities  have   con- 
sisted mainly  of  research,  technical  assistance 
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to  locaUtics.  and  subsidies  to  local  pollution 
control   programs. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Acts  of  1963  and  19S5 
the  Federal  Government  has  asserted  control 
power  In  only  two  areas — interstate  air  pol- 
lution, in  whicli  abatement  actions  have  been 
started  In  eight  instances,  and  automobile 
fumes. 

Air  pollution  from  stationary  sources,  sucli 
as  factories,  homes  and  dumps.  Is  considered 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  states  and 
localities,  because  each  place's  problem  Is 
different. 

Otricials  hope  that  the  present  Federal  ac- 
tivities, along  with  the  st:itc-by-state  en- 
forcement of  next  year's  automobile  fume 
controls,  will  stimulate  state  and  local  action 
in  tlie  next  few  years. 

But  If  public  inertia  persist.<;.  the  Federal 
Government  could  press  the  war  on  smog 
through  several  channels. 

INTERSTATE    PROBLEM 

Seventy-five  ma>r  metropolitan  areas, 
for  Instance,  straddle  state  lines,  making 
them  subject  to  Federal  abatement  actions. 
The  Air  Pollution  Division's  guidelines  for 
acceptable  health  standards  and  "recom- 
mended procedures"  to  minimize  fumes  in 
standard  industrial  processes  could  be  made 
regulatory. 

Finally,  there  h.xs  been  some  discussion 
of  Including  pollution  control  provisions  in 
Federal  procuremei.t  contriicts.  These  would 
affect  Industrial  establishments  in  nearly 
every  st;ite. 

Through  one  Influence  or  another — Fed- 
eral and  local — the  nation  Is  moving  Into 
a  new  era  of  comp-ehensive  air  qviality  reg- 
ulation. 

Tills  will  not  l>e  a  matter,  which,  like 
water  pollution,  tli?  public  can  leave  largely 
to  experts. 

The  first  decision  confronting  thousands 
of  communities  will  be  how  to  organize 
effective  pollution  control  programs. 

Because  air  currents  ignore  political 
boundaries,  munlrlpal  pollution  control 
often  is  a  less  efTective  answer  than  "air- 
shed" programs  cavering  several  jurisdic- 
tions. 

This  poses  the  problem  of  creating  the 
"metropolitan  government"  sort  of  a^'ency 
that  Is  anathema  to  many  people.  Yet  a 
number  of  cities,  including  San  Francisco. 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Kan.sas  City  are 
forcting  ahead  with  air  pollution  programs 
under   several    Jurisdictions. 

But  some  prominent  fiutliorities  say  the 
campaign  lor  clean  air  requires  a  larger 
dimension  than  simple  controls:  namely. 
community  and  air-resource  planning. 

"Up  to  now,"  says  J.  J.  Schueriomau.  clilef 
of  the  technical  nt-sLstance  branch  of  the  Air 
Pollution  Division,  control  of  air  pollution 
has  been  based  on  correction  ol  existing 
prol)lrms. 

'Little  consideration  has  been  given  to 
long-range  planning— how  proposed  com- 
munity or  regional  master  plans  might  In- 
fluence air  quality. 

"As  long  as  this  situation  Is  allowed  to 
exist,  one  can  expect  air  poliulKin  problems 
to  be  created  fa.-^ttr  than  they  can  be  re- 
solved." 

One  phase  of  long-range  planning  is  a  co- 
ordinated approach  to  the  di.spos.il  of  the 
wiioio  spectrum  of  wastes. 

Solid  wastes  now  are  burned,  aggravating 
the  gaseous  waste  problein,  or  are  allowed  to 
contaminate  waterways.  Solid  cont;iminants 
in  water,  in  turn,  olton  are  extracted  and 
burned — again  simply  exchanging  one  form 
of  pollution  for  another. 

To  avert  such  lost  motion.  California  haa 
aerospace  engineers  studying  the  possibil- 
ities of  an  Integrated  handling  of  commu- 
nity and  regional  wastes  of  all  types^-soUds, 
liquids  and  gases— through  a  device  such  as 
centralized  byproduct  plants.  The  Federal 
Government  Is  starting  Blmilar  research. 


WHAT  LOS   ANGELES   DID 

Meanwhile,  citizens  In  countless  commu- 
nities will  be  confronted  with  decisions  such 
as  Los  Angeles  has  already  made — abolishing 
backyard  Incinerators,  reorganizing  rubbish 
and  garbage  collection,  deactivating  mu- 
nicipal incinerators  that  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lars, abolishing  burning  dumps  in  favor  of 
land-fill  disposal,  replacing  coal  with  oil, 
and  piu-lially  replacing  oil  with  natural  gas 
and   conventional  fuels  with   atomic  power. 

The  automobile  Is  the  national  fixture 
mast  likely  to  be  radically  affected  in  the 
fight  against  smog. 

Federal  officials  are  planning  a  progres- 
sive tightening  In  the  next  few  years  of  the 
emission  limits  being  imposed  next  year 
on  two  constituents  of  exhaust  fumes — ni- 
trocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide.  Eventual 
control  of  other  effluents,  such  as  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  is  contemplated. 

But  the  best  efforts  against  car  fumes, 
authorities  say,  will  hardly  offset  tlie  crm- 
stant  Increase  in  smog  coming  from  the  vm- 
controlled  contaminents  of  an  ever  growing 
number  of  automobiles. 

Neither  changes  In  gasoline  Ingredients 
nor  the  experimental  tvirbine  engine,  which 
burns  less  troublesome  fuels,  offer  assurance 
of  fully  answering  this  problem. 

"If  the  auto  Industry  can't  control  ear 
emissions  down  to  99  per  cent,  which  at  this 
point  seems  an  unlikely  achievement."  says 
S.  Smith  Griswold,  Federal  pollution  abate- 
ment chief,  "the  only  answer  for  big  cities 
Is  a  different  propulsion  system." 

Such  alternatives  as  the  liquid  hydrogen 
or  liquid  oxygen  fuel  cells  used  in  space- 
ships, superpower  batteries  and  compart 
atomic-power  units  are  being  widely  Investi- 
gated. But  they  would  be  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive now  for  family  cars;  they  are  not 
an  alternative  In  the  smog  war. 

What  will  clean  air  cost?  Federal  experts 
say  a  typical  community  can  operate  an  ef- 
fective air  pollution  control  program,  ex- 
clusive of  automobiles,  for  as  little  as  50 
cents  a  person  a  year. 

The  current  budget  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
which  has  had  the  nation's  most  aggravated 
pollution  problem.  Ls  only  $3,663,000. 

Besides  administrative  expenses  there  are 
costs  such  as  Industrial  fume-suppressing 
equipment,  for  which  the  public  ultimately 
pays.  But  even  taking  this  Into  accoiuit, 
per  capita  costs  in  Los  Angeles  over  a  10-year 
period  average  only  about  $3  a  year. 

ESTIMATES    VART 

Some  businessmen  have  figured  It  would 
cost  as  much  as  $75-bllllon  to  clean  up 
American  Industry.  But  In  a  detailed  analy- 
sis li.st  year.  Fortune  magazine  estimated 
that  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  air  pollution 
from  all  sources  could  be  eliminated  for 
about  $3-bllllon  a  year — $15  a  person. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
James  Collins  said  recently  that  industry 
find  government  together  could  cope  with 
growing  air  pollution  by  spending  $10-bllllon 
In  the  next  eight  years,  or  $1.25-blllion 
a  year. 

These  figures  contrast  sharply  with  tlie 
current  annual  outlay  by  Industry  and  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments  of  less 
than  $550-million  a  yei'r. 

And  It  Is  In  particular  contrast  with  the 
$ll-blllion  in  damage,  which,  t^e  Federal 
Government  says.  Is  done  annually  Just  to 
crops  and  materials. 

The  question  of  when  the  skies  may  be 
cleared,  given  a  reasonable  nationwide  effort, 
Involves  many  variables. 

It  will  take  at  least  10  years  to  replace  all 
the  fume-belching  cars  on  the  nation's  high- 
ways with  the  better  post-1967  models. 

Furtliermore,  In  terms  of  controlling  sta- 
tionary pollution  sources,  five  years  Is  con- 
sidered par  for  a  community  to  organize  a 
control  effort,  sttidy  the  technical  pioblcms 
and  install  corrective  eqviipment. 

Vaguely,  authorities   believe  that  consid- 


erable improvement  in  the  pollution  situa- 
tion may  be  registered  in  the  nlnetecn-sev- 
entics.  and  that  by  the  nineteen-eightles 
there  may  be  rest-oration  of  fairly  clean  air. 

Before  then,  air  pollution  may  have  be- 
crime  an  international  rather  than  national 
problem. 

Dr  Morris  Nelburger,  professor  of  meteor- 
ology at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
scientist.s  who  are  gravely  concerned  about 
man's  ca-sual  use  of  the  skies  as  a  g-aseous 
dump  heap. 

"Unelss  prompt,  effective  action  t-o  control 
pollution  is  taken."  he  said  recently,  "the  at- 
intx":pliere  will  prow  progressively  more  pol- 
luted until,  a  century  from  now,  it  is  too 
toxic  to  permit  human  life. 

"To  illustrate  the  consequences  of  unre- 
stricted use  of  fossil  fuels  [coal  and  oll|." 
he  continued.  "Just  imagine  the  smog  which 
would  accumulate  in  the  atmosphere  if  every 
one  of  the  800  million  Chinese  drove  a  gas- 
oline-p<)wered  automobile,  as  every  Los  An- 
goleno  does." 

While  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  all 
Chinese  have  automobiles,  a  comparable 
problem  is  posed  by  the  collective  technolo- 
gical advance  of  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  said: 

"While  ( natural  1  atmospheric  purification 
processes  may  remove  many  pollutants  before 
tiiey  can  travel  from  one  continent  to  an- 
other. It  Is  qutle  evident,  as  demonstrated 
by  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  that 
])oi;ution  can  encircle  the  earth  a  numlier 
of  times  before  reaching  the  ground. 

"Tlie  present  world  population  of  3  billion 
1.1  expected  to  reach  4  5  billion  by  1980. 
The  increasing  worldwide  demands  on.  and 
pollution  of.  the  common  air  resource  can 
reduce  the  quality  of  air  which  reaches  the 
United  States." 

Tl-.erc  is  evidence  that  such  apprehensions 
ore  more   than  conjectural. 

One  reason  the  earth  la  livable  Is  that 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  absorbs 
heat  arid  helps  to  maintain  a  balance  l>e- 
tveen  incoming  solar  energy  and  the  earth's 
heat   radiation. 

Carbon  dioxide  Is  a  major  product  of  com- 
bustion. Rising  living  standards  around  the 
world.  Involving  heat,  light,  transportation 
and  manufacturing,  bring  a  proliferation  of 
combustion  processes. 

Tliese  are  now  adding  six  billion  tons  of 
carbon  dioxide  to  the  atmosphere  every  year. 
Only  35  years  hence,  scientists  figure,  there 
will  be  25  per  cent  more  carbon  dioxide  In 
the  atmosphere  than  there  Is  now. 

This,  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  said  last  fall.  "wlU  modify  the 
heat  balance  to  such  an  extent  tliat  marked 
changes  In  climate  could  occur." 

Although  the  effect  of  an  Increase  In  car- 
bon dioxide  can  be  determined  In  a  labora- 
tory, the  exact  climatic  changes  It  would 
prcxiuce  on  a  global  scale  are  not  known. 

Tlie  panel  had  no  ready  solution  for  this 
problem  except  the  Investigation  of  "possi- 
bilities of  bringing  about  countervailing 
clianges" — that  is  reducing  air  pollution. 

On  the  nation's  prospects  of  accomplish- 
ing this,  authorities  are  gu.ardedly  optimis- 
tic, if  only  because  Los  Angeles  showed  that, 
when  air  pollution  got  bad  enough,  people 
would   institute  dr;^tic   reforms. 

But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  nature 
will  grant  other  communities  the  years  of 
gr.ice  that  Los  Angeles  had  t-o  work  on  the 
problem.  There  was  no  reprieve  for  the  20 
people  who  suffocated  at  Donora,  Pa.,  In 
1948. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  make  the  same  mis- 
takes with  regard  to  our  limited  air  resources 
as  we  have  In  the  f>ast  with  regard  to  our 
other  precious  natural  resources,"  Vernon 
MacKenzle  says. 

"The  price  of  our  neglect  will  be  lil^her 
than  any  of  us  would  be  willing  to  pay." 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  passed  bill  to  create   Department  oF  Transportation  and  took  up 

poverty  bill. 
Senate  committee  approved  bills  on  h)^^er  and  higher  education. 
House  passed  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  23382-23416 

Bills  Introduced:  Four  bills  and  one  resolution  were 

introduced,  as  follows:  S.  3S7CH3874;  and  S.  Res.  307. 

Page  23382 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  3008,  providing  Federal  grants  to  improve  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  public  health  services,  with 
amendments  (S.  Rept.  1665) ;  and 

S.  3164,  proposed  Economic  Op{K>rtuniry  Act  Ainrnl- 
ments  of  1966,  with  an  amendment,  and  with  individ- 
ual, additional,  and  supplemental  views  (S.  Rcj't.  lUjb). 

1  Page  23381 

Nuclear  Desalting  Project:  Senate  passed  without 
amendment  S.  3807,  authorizing  the  AEC  to  [)articipate 
in  a  large-scale  combination  nuclear  power  dcsakinj^ 

project.  Pages  23416-23417 

Transportation  Department:  By  64  yeas  to  2  navs 
(motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Senate  passed  with 
amendment  H.R.  15963,  to  create  at  the  Cabinet  level  a 
Department  of  Transportation,  after  substituting  for  its 
text  the  amended  language  of  S.  3010,  coni[\inion  bill. 
Prior  to  this  substitution  S.  3010  had  been  aniendeil  by 
adoption  of  committee  amendment  (in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute),  which  had  first  been  amended  by  adoption 
of  the  following  amendments: 

A  series  of  modified  Brewster  amendments,  en  bl-K. 
some  of  a  substantive  nature  and  others  of  a  teclmica!. 
corrective  nature;  two  Mumlt  amendments,  (i)  respect- 
ing appellate  functions  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  and  (2)  to  provide  for  planning  to  mini- 
mize^damage  to  fish  anJ  wildlife  refuges;  Randolph 
amendment  respecting  grants-in-aid  programs  author- 
ized by  law;  and  Monroney  amendment  res^KCting 
supergrade  positions  in  the  department. 

S.  3010,  companion  bill,  was  intlefinitely  postj^ned. 

Pages  23417-23447 

Defense  Appropriations:  Senate  disagreed  to  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  15941,  fiscal  1967  appropriations  for 
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ihc  Defense  Establishment,  and  further  insisteil  on  its 
.imeiulincnts  to  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Page  23447 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
I  l.R.  17788,  foreign  aid  appropriations,  will  not  be  taken 
up  until  Tuesday,  October  4,  after  the  {X)verty  bill  has 
been  acted  upon.  He  also  stated  that  S.  3848,  to  improve 
oivrations  of  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  will 
not  Ik  considered  this  session,  but  hoped  this  matter  will 
be  one  of  the  first  orders  of  business  when  Senate  recon- 
venes in  January.  Poge  23448 
Authority  To  Report:  All  committees  were  autliorizcii 
to  hie  rejKirts  during  adjournment  until  nc»on  K^morrow, 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
file  individual  views  on  S.  2191,  setting  forth  procedures 
for  the  commitment  of  |Krsons  aildicted  to  the  use  of 
narcotic  drugs.                                           Pages  23448-23449 

Poverty:  S.  3164,  proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1966,  was  made  Senate's  unfinished 
business.  Poge  23449 

Nomination:  Nomination  of  Herbert  Salzman,  of  New 
York,  to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  for  Development 
Finance  and  Private  Enterprise,  AID,  was  received. 

Page  23449 

Record  \'ote:  One  record  vote  was  taken  today. 

Page  23446 

Program  for  Friday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  adjourned 
at  4:47  p.m.  until  noon  Friday,  September  30,  when  it 
\\  ill  consider  S.  3164,  war  on  poverty.  page  23449 

Committee  Meetings 

I  C.oniniittcci  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— AEC-TVA 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con- 
cluded marking  up  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  sections  of  H.R.  17787, 
fiscal  1967  appropriations  for  public  works. 


Proposed  Changes  in  Massachusetts  Laws 
Pertainbg  to  Registration  and  Voting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  30.  1966 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  and  myself,  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Appendix  a 
joint  statement  by  Democratic  State 
Chairman  Gerard  P.  Doherty  and  Re- 
publican State  Chairman  John  Parker, 
issued  at  the  Massachusetts  Community 
Leadership  Conference  on  Voting  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion. Senator  Kennedy  and  I  were  very 
pleased  to  read  the  sensible  proposals 
made  at  this  conference. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  proposals  get 
to  the  root  of  the  problem  of  nonvoting 
when  they:  First,  propose  to  simplify 
the  registration  procedure  to  deal  with 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  citizens  work 
far  from  the  political  jurisdiction  In 
which  they  must  presently  register  In  the 
Commonwealth;  and,  second,  when  they 
propose  to  modify  residence  require- 
ments imposed  when  we  were  a  relatively 
static  people  but  which  now  deprve 
thousands  of  the  opportunity  to  vote. 

As  to  the  financial  proposal,  we  con- 
sider it  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  en- 
courage small  contributions  which  will 
enable  parties  and  candidates  to  advance 
their  causes  without  placing  their  finan- 
cial fate  in  the  hands  of  a  few  donors 
of  substantial  amounts. 

Finally,  we  believe  in  the  principle  that 
government  should  help  to  make  our 
citizens  eligible  to  vote,  but  we  also  be- 
lieve the  two  chairmen  were  wise  In  rec- 
ognizing that  the  method  of  doing  this 
should  be  given  careful  study  by  the 
legislature. 

We  are  proud  that  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  pilot  program  In 
our  State  has  brought  concrete  biparti- 
san results.  We  hope  that  the  program 
advocated  by  Senator  Parker  and  Mr. 
Doherty  will  be  given  seri<)us  considera- 
tion by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  legislature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Joint  Statement  by  Democratic  State 
Chairman  Gerard  P.  Doherty,  and  Repub- 
lican State  Chairman  Senator  John 
Parker,  Issued  at  the  Massachusetts 
Community  Leadebship  Conference  on 
Voting  .Sponsored  by  the  American  Heri- 
tage Foundation 

We  have  held  a  series  of  meetings  together 
with  representatives  of  The  American  Heri- 
tage Foundation  to  discuss  the  mutual  In- 
terest  of   the   two   major   parties   in  Massa- 


Appendix 

chusetts  in  proposing  certain  changes  to 
modernize  slate  laws  pertaining  to  registra- 
tion and  voting  and  related  subjects. 

We  found  many  areas  of  general  agree- 
ment. Some  call  for  further  discussion.  In 
certain  areas,  however,  we  are  now  able  to 
make  Joint  recommendations  for  change  in 
existing  laws. 

We  believe  that  in  many  instances  the  reg- 
istration laws  of  Ma.ssachu?clts  are  vmneccs- 
sarily  re.strictivc  and  are  In  fact  outdated  in 
the  mobile  society  of  the  1960's. 

We  recognize  that  certain  safeguards  ob- 
viously must  be  maintained  to  preserve  tlie 
Integrity  of  the  elective  system. 

But  we  agree  that  a  number  of  restrictions 
which  deprive  many  citizens  of  their  right 
to  vote  are  outmoded  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated. We  propose  that  every  citizen  be 
given  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  to 
vole,  or  not  vote,  as  he  himself  desires. 

We  are  aware  that  the  problem  has  many 
coniiJlicatlous.  Some  changes  should  be 
m.ode  as  soon  as  possible,  but  a  basic 
change  In  the  approach  to  registration  calls 
for  deliberate — but  not  delayed — study,  dis- 
cvission  and  action.  Therefore  we  make  the 
following   Joint   proposals: 

1.  People  no  longer  shop,  work  and  spend 
all  their  time  in  the  community  where  they 
live.  The  present  system,  however,  allows 
registration  only  in  the  community  of  resi- 
dence. 

We  recommend  that  Ux-al  registrars  be 
empowered  to  seek  and  receive  rcgistr.ition 
of  all  eligible  Massachusets  citizens,  regard- 
less of  where  they  live.  Tlie  registrars  would 
forward  the  registration  to  the  registrar  of 
the  person's  home  community,  thereby  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  reciprocal  registration 
throughout  Massachusetts. 

2.  To  be  eligible  to  vote  in  Massachusetts 
one  must  live  in  the  state  for  one  year  and 
locality  six  months.  Many  of  our  residents 
are  thereby  disenfranchised,  especially  in 
this  age  of  movement.  Our  present  resi- 
dence requirement  Is  more  rigid  than  that  of 
other  similar  industrial  states,  such  as  Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Illinois,  In- 
diana and  California. 

We  recommend  that  the  residence  require- 
ment be  reduced  to  not  more  than  six 
months  in  the  state  and  60  days  in  the 
locality. 

.3.  Registration  and  voting  Is  an  act  of 
citizenship  which  calls  for  full  support  of 
the  public,  not  merely  of  the  political  parties. 
In  various  other  states  nonpartisan  and  bi- 
partisan organiz.ations  have  been  formed  to 
encourage  and  promote  greater  participation 
in  elections. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
statewide  Massachusetts  Register  and  Vote 
Committee  to  promote  greater  support  of 
registration  and  get-out-the-vote  activities 
throughout  the  State.  This  committee  would 
be  dominated  by  no  group,  faction,  party 
or  interest  and  would  consist  of  leaders  and 
representatives  of  the  broadest  possible  cross- 
section  of  business,  labor,  the  parties,  and 
civic,  educational  and  other  membership 
organizations. 

As  cliairman  of  our  parties  we  propose  to 
meet  in  the  near  future  with  representatives 
of  American  Heritage  Foundation  and  appro- 
priate leaders  from  throughout  Massachu- 
setts to  discuss  the  establishment  of  such  a 
Committee. 

4.  The  serious  question  of  political  financ- 
ing has  been  a  subject  of  mutual  concern 
throughout  our  series  of  meetings  over  sev- 
eral  weeks.     We  shall  continue  to  meet    to 


seek  sprc'.f.r  points  of  agreement  In  this  area. 
One  of  the  gre:it  needs  in  political  financ- 
ing Is  broadening  of  the  base  of  support. 

To  help  do  this  we  propose  that  a  $5  credit 
on  personal  state  income  tax  allowed  for  any 
political  contribution  equalling  or  exceeding 
this  amount  In  one  calendar  year.  That  Is. 
the  maximum  credit  In  any  one  year  would 
be  $5.  provided  at  least  $5  was  contributed. 

5.  As  noted  above,  any  fundamental  change 
In  approach  to  registr.ition  calls  for  due  de- 
liberation and  discu.sslon.  We  also  have 
noted  that  we  have  In  Massachusetts  many 
obstacles  which  stand  between  the  citizen 
and  the  ballot. 

We  recommend  that  the  act  of  registration 
be  assumed  affirmatively  by  the  appropriate 
units  of  government. 

We  urge  that  the  Legislative  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Election  Laws  undertake  as  soon 
.as  possible  a  thorough  study  of  tlUs  proposal. 
And  while  we  emphasize  the  need  for  de- 
liberation In  this  study,  we  also  stress  our 
belief  that  the  need  for  change  Is  long  over- 
due and  should  not  be  delayed. 

We  wish  to  thank  Tlie  American  Heritage 
Foundation  and  particularly  Its  president, 
Mr.  Loviis  A.  Novlns,  for  their  helpful  asslst- 
an.ce  in  arri\'lng  at  these  joint  recommenda- 
tions. 


Local  Leadership,  Government,  Private  In- 
dustry Team  To  Bring  New  Era  of  Prog- 
ress to  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.? 

Friday.  September  30,  1966 

Mr.  E\t:NS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, prorircss  is  the  theme  of  the  great 
cooperative  effort  underway  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Tennes-» 
see  which  I  am  hono;-ed  to  represent  in 
the  Congress. 

The  leadership  p.nd  the  people  of  our 
district  are  joining  forces  with  private 
industry  and  with  local.  Federal,  and 
State  governments  in  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  throughout  our 
district. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  unanimous 
consent  to  reprint  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  two  issues  of  my  recent  news- 
letters. Capitol  Comments,  which  outline 
important  milestones  in  the  surge  of 
progress  occurring  in  our  area. 

The  nev.sletters  follow: 

Capitol  Comments 

(By  Joe  L    Evinsi 

HOUSE      subcommittee      APPRONXS       CONTI.N'UED 

PROGR-^M    OF    WATER    RESOURCE    DrVEl£>PMFNT 

IN    TENNES.SEE — INCLUDING    FUNDS    FOR    TIMS 

FORD     DAM,     CORDEIX     HU'LL     LOCK     AND     DAM, 

PERCY  PRIEST  DAM,  TELLICX)  DAM 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations has  approved  appropriations  for 
public    works   projects   throughout    the   Na- 
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tlon — Including  slg-.iiflcant  and  subitaatL.l 
appropriations  for  a  continuing  progrixm  of 
■water  resource  devslopment  In  TenneEsee. 
Substantial  approprintions  were  approved  Tor 
projects  In  Middle.  East  and  West  Tennessee. 
The  action  of  our  Subcommittee  genera;iy 
Is  concurred  in  by  the  full  CommiUce  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Congress.  Of  specific  in- 
terest In  Tennessee  are  the  programs  and 
projects  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Aiitiiority 
and  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineer.?. 

Our  Subcomniittee  approved  these  alloca- 
tions for  Fiscal  1967; 

$9  million  to  continue  construction  of 
Tims  Po'd  Dam.  $6  8  miUion  to  continue  con- 
struction of  Cordell  Hull  Lock  and  Dam.  and 
$9.3  million  to  continue  work  on  Percy  Priest 
Dam. 

$3.2  million  to  Initiate  consrtuction  of  Te'.- 
lico  Dam  and  $12.7  million  to  continue  work 
on  Nlckajack  Dam— In  E.-ist  Tennessee. 

$30,000  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  Obed  and 
Emory  River  Ba^in  in  East  Tennessee,  looking 
toward  water  resource   development. 

$11  million  to  continue  land  acqui.sitiiin 
and  work  on  the  land  between  the  Likes 
Demonstration  Project  and  $3  5  nrulilon  for 
work  on  Barkley  Dam,  both  In  West  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Committee  also  approved  langtiage 
which  calls  on  TVA  to  make  every  effort  to 
expedite  the  pending  studies  of  the  Elk 
River  Basin,  the  Upper  Duck  River  Basin,  and 
the  Obed  and  Emory  River  Basin.  In  adddl- 
tlon.  the  budget  includes  $422,000  to  con- 
tinue planning  for  an  $18  million  TVA  central 
ofllce  bvUldJng  In  Chattanooga. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  budget 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Atuhonty  w.^  in- 
creased over  the  recommendation  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  The  incre.ise  was  $3 
million — the  $3  million  increase  In  the  Bu- 
reau's recommendation  for  construction 
funds  tor  Tims  Ford  Dam.  The  Bureau  rec- 
ommended $6  million. 

The  TVA  budget  as  approved  by  our  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  Appropriations 
totaled  $66,635,000,  This  is  $7,288,000  more 
than  the  appropriation  for  Fiscal  136G. 

This  new  appropriations  bill  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Subcommittee  represents  the 
growing  and  continuing  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance of  TVA  as  a  model  of  water  resource 
development  and  producer  of  low-cost  elec- 
tric power — not  only  throughout  our  Nation 
but  through  the  world. 

CAPITOL  Comments 

NZW  DAI*  HOLLOW  N.4TIONAL  FISH  HATCHERY, 
HXTLL-TORK  PHOJECT.  ATRCRAFT  ANO  INDUS- 
TRIAL PTJ^NTS,  PUBLIC  WORKS  CON  STRUCK lOU 
SYMBOLIZE  BRO.VD  RANGE  OF  PROGRKSS  IN  OUR 
rOURTH   DISTRICT 

(By  JOE  L.  EVINS) 

The  continuing  growth  and  progress  of 
our  Fourth  District,  now  proceeding  on  a 
broad  front.  Is  most  encouraging  and  most 
promising  for  the  future  economic  deveolp- 
ment  of  our  area.  The  many  examples  and 
evidences  of  this  growth  include  the  recent 
dedication  of  the  new  naillion  dollar  Dale 
Hollow  National  Fish  Hatchery  at  Celma. 
the  developing  program  of  progress  of  the 
Hull-York  Lakeland  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  Project,  the  construction  of 
Douglas  Aircraft  plants  ia  Upper  Ciunber- 
land  Counties  and  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
plant  In  Bedford  County,  the  approval  of  ap- 
propriations of  the  continued  construction  of 
Cordell  Hull  Lock  and  Dam  and  Tims  Ford 
Dam,  and  the  Appalachian  Highway. 

The  Introduction  of  trout  Into  our  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  lakes  and  reservoirs  from  the  new 
Dale  Hollow  National  Fish  Hatchery  Is  open- 
ing a  new  chapter  In  sports  flshlna;  and  rec- 
reation in  our  state.  The  US  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  found  that  rainbow  trout 
thrive  In  the  deep  waters  of  high  dam  im- 
poundments.    This    will    provide    two-story 


Sshlng — angling  for  bass,  perch  and  other 
warm  water  fish  In  the  shallow  waters  of 
our  reservoirs  and  for  the  trout  In  the  deeper 
water. 

This  win,  of  course,  be  an  added  attraction 
for  tourists  and  fishermen  and  will  be  trans- 
lated Into  dollars  for  the  merchants  of  oiu- 
area. 

Dr.  Lester  R.  Dudney,  President  of  the 
Hull-York  Lakeland  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  Association,  aud  other  of- 
ficers and  leaders  outlined  the  Association's 
plans  for  the  future  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Smithvillfe.  The  leaderslup  of  this  Asso- 
ciation Is  to  be  commended  and  congrat- 
ulated for  Its  dedication,  enthusia.sm  and 
the  scope  of  its  work.  Eleven  of  our  coun- 
ties— Clay.  De  Kalb,  Fentress.  Jackson, 
M.icon.  Overton.  Pickett.  Putnam,  Smith, 
Wl^-ite  and  Cumberland — are  participating  in 
this  effort  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  broad, 
accelerated  program  of  resource  development 
and  use. 

The  work  of  this  Association  covers  a  broad 
r.ange  of  activity— ranging  from  our  ba.sic 
watershed  program  to  an  extensive  proposal 
for  the  Improvement  of  existing  roads  and 
the  building  of  new  corridors  and  access 
hi::rhways. 

This  program  Is  part  of  the  broad  surge  of 
planning  and  progress  In  our  District — along 
with  continued  public  works  appropriations; 
private  industrial  development  that  includes 
location  of  Douglas  Aircraft  plants  In 
Sparta,  Monterey,  Gainesboro,  Carthage,  and 
Smithville,  and  location  of  the  Lockheed 
plant  In  ShelbyvlUe,  Cummlngs  Engine  Co. 
in  Cookeville.  and  Brown  Engineering  Co.  in 
Lewisburg,  among  others. 

The  great  Fourth  District  Is  moving  for- 
ward along  the  broad  road  of  growth  and 
progress. 


Georgia's  Outstanding  4-H  Delegate  to 
Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  September  30.  1966 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing National  4r-H  Club  Week,  September 
24  throu^rh  October  1.  the  State  of  Geor- 
Ria  has  been  well  represented  by  many 
fiiio  young  people  of  ttiis  organization. 
Among  them  is  Mis.s  Mary  Jo  Smith, 
of  Coolidge,  Ga.,  who  was  selected  as 
"typically  out.standing"  from  the  total 
4-H  membership  of  2V4  million  as  "4-H 
Reporters  to  the  Nation."  I  .share  great 
pride  with  all  Georgia  at  the  .'superlative 
record  of  outstanding  4-H  service  lead- 
ership that  has  been  made  by  Miss 
Smith.  She  is  Indeed  a  great  credit  to 
the  State,  to  the  entire  Nation,  and  to 
the  4-H  Club. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Record  a 
resume  of  Miss  Smiths  achievements. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix of  the  Record  as  follows: 
Mart  Jo  Smith,  19.  Route  2,  Coolidgf,  Ga. 
In  anv  Who's  Who  of  teenage  America. 
Mary  Jo'  Smith  would  rate  high— In  4-H 
achievement,  youth  leadership,  and  honors. 
In  nine  years,  her  "learn-by-doing'  projects 
have  Included  clothing,  food  prc-paration, 
recreation,  leadership,  and  citizenship;  also 
child  care,  frozen  foods,  health,  s;ifety,  beef, 


and  forestry.  In  earnings  and  savings  alone, 
she  values  her  4-H  work  at  ncirly  $1400,  to 
help  pay  for  college.  Her  bitrgcst  single  In- 
come items  were  Aberdeen  Aneus  calves — • 
one  of  which  was  a  grand  champion  at  her 
State's  Deep  South  F.iir. 

She  has  especially  enjoyed  four  years  as  a 
junior  leader,  having  organized  and  led  two 
clothing  clubs  for  girls.  She  h.as  written  a 
couple  of  dozen  nev,-s  articles,  made  numer- 
ous radio  and  television  appearances,  aud 
given  about  3iX)  t.dks— one  to  the  C5eor,i,'ia 
House  of  Representatives.  Once  at  a  na- 
tional 4~-H  event  In  W.ishington.  she  pre- 
.•^entcd  fellow-Georgian.  Secretary  of  Slate 
Dean  Rusk  to  an  as.sembly.  and  at  another 
in  Chicago,  she  Introduce  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  to  about  1,600  4-  H  dclCij.itLS 
and  friends. 

She  h.is  been  State  4-n  Council  president 
In  the  State  with  the  highest  club  enroll- 
ment, 151,000.  In  1963,  she  toured  seven 
countries  of  Euroix"  with  the  N.ition's  first 
4-H  PeopIe-to-People  Goodwill  tour — visit- 
ing f.irms.  univer.^-ities.  and  other  places  U:> 
study  peoples  and  governments.  She  at- 
tended National  4-H  Congress  In  Chicago  in 
1365,  and  received  a  $500  C(41et;o  scholarship 
OS  a  national  4-H  leader.-hip  winner.  She 
h.xs  received  two  other  scholarshipw,  one  for 
5300  from  the  Southeastc-rn  F.ilr  As: delation. 
and  the  other  as  the  P.T  A.  "OutsUmding 
Student"  among  70O.  Other  recotrnltions 
have  been  the  Callaway  Le;idership  award, 
Atlanta  Conslitutiou  Leadership  award, 
Southe.istern  Fair  Leadership  trophy,  and 
AtlanU  Chamber  of  Conunerce  LcadcT<5h!p 
award. 

Last  year  she  was  a  delenrate  to  National 
4-H  Conference  In  Washington,  and  there 
editors  of  Seventeen  magazine  n.;med  her 
"top  tvpical  teen"  to  represent  America's 
2 '4  million  4-H'ers  in  a  full-length  Illus- 
trated feature.  Once  too.  she  was  a  cover 
girl  for  the  magazine  section  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution.  Liust  spring  she 
was  voted  Queen  of  the  annual  Ro.:e  Festival 
at  Thomasviile.  Ga..  and  "Mi.-s  Thomas 
County"  to  compete  in  the  "Mi.'ss  Georgia" 
contist.  She  is  a  talented  piani.st.  and  playr- 
for  her  church.  Sunday  School,  and  on  other 
occasions.  A  hobby,  for  which  she  lias  little 
time.  Is  swimming,  and  teac'.iing  youngsters 
txj  swim.  Her  home  is  on  an  850-acre  cro'p- 
bccf-dairy  farm  with  her  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Franklin  I.  Smith,  two  younger  sisters. 
and  a  brother.  She  Is  now  attending  the 
University  of  Georgia  where  she  is  m'Joring 
In  home  economics  journ.Tlism. 

Mary  Jo  Is  one  of  11  4-H  Reporters-to-the- 
Natlon  for  1966,  serving  singly  and  wi'.h 
others  to  tell  the  4-H  story  In  per.son  Xai 
various  national  organizations;  to  leaders  In 
government,  bu.'^iiiess.  Indu.stry,  and  aeri'^iil- 
ture.  and  education:  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic through  mass  media. 
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Economic    Opportunity    Amendments    of 
1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  progress  In  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty. 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  shall  not  take  the  5  minutes  al- 
located to  me  under  the  offering  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
similar  to  an  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered yesterday  but  with  a  price  ceiling 
of  S7,500,  instead  of  $7,000,  which 
amendment  was  debated  on  the  floor 
yesterday  afternoon.  Tliis  is  an  outside 
coilint; — and  should  be  so  considered. 
Furl  her  economies  need  to  be  made. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendmetit  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  LMr.  Powell  1  and  I  have  discussed 
the  amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  GiebonsI,  who  has  been 
working  hard  on  this  bill. 

Both  of  these  pentlemen  feel  that  this 
is  a  reasonable  amendment  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  will  give  con- 
sideration to  this  figure  and  not  spend 
any  more  time  in  debate  on  the  matter, 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  this  is 
the  same  amendment  that  I  tried  to  work 
out  yesterday  afternoon,  wliich  carries  a 
ceiling  of  $7,500,  a  ceiling  which  is  re- 
alistic. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  the  author  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons] and  I  as  chairman,  are  disposed  to 
accept  this  amendment. 


The  Financial  Dilemma  of  American 
Federalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  sorxir  d.^kota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  30,  1966 

ViT.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  i.ssue  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Survey,  published  by  the  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.,  contains  an  excellent 
and  Informative  article  entitled  "The 
Financial  Dilemma  of  American  Feder- 
alism." 

I  believe  that  this  article  Is  one  of  the 
best  that  I  have  read  dealing  with  the 
financial  crisis  facing  our  State  govern- 
ments. It  .sets  forth  the  pi'oblems  con- 
fronting the  States  in  their  attempts  to 
provide  necessary  services  while  rel>ing 
on  the  presently  available  financial  re- 
sources, discusses  the  inherent  danuei's 
to  our  federal  system  of  government  if 
we  continue  to  rely  on  grants-in-aid.  and 
examines  alternatives  to  the  present  pro- 
cedure. 

High  on  the  list  of  alternatives  is  the 
revenue-sharing  plan  embodied  in  S.  2619 
introduced  last  year  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ja'.its]  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI,  with  whom 
I  am  proud  to  be  associated  as  a  cospon- 
sor.     This  plan  would  pro\1de  for  the 


sharing  of  certain  tax  receipts  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  article 
to  Senators  and  to  all  others  who  read 
the  Record,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlic  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  FI^^^^•CI.^L  Dilemm.a   of   .VMFnirAN 

FEnF.R.\LISM 

Tlie  system  of  government  called  federal- 
Ism  is  America's  special  coiitrlbution  to  the 
art  of  political  organisation.  Involving  as  it 
does  a  division  of  political  authority  between 
a  central  government  and  state  governments, 
it  was.  when  inauinirated  In  1787.  a  unique 
creation  in  a  period  characterized  either  by 
unitary  governments  with  strongly  central- 
i/ed  autliority  or  loose  confederations  with 
little  effective  centralized  power.  To  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  fcderali.-^m  rep- 
resented a  workable  means  of  reconciling  the 
clear  need  for  unified  action  in  fields  such 
as  defense  and  foreign  affairs  with  the  wide- 
spread wish  to  keep  most  of  the  ordinary 
civil  functions  of  government  firmly  under 
the  control  of  the  states. 

.■\incrlcan  federalL^m  has,  of  cour,'^e.  luider- 
gone  very  significant  changes  since  its  crea- 
tion. Over  the  decades,  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  tended  to  assert  atithority  rang- 
ing far  beyond  that  explicitly  conferred  on  it 
originally.  And  In  the  legal  contests  that 
have  been  fought  because  of  this,  the  courts 
have  decided  largely  in  favor  of  the  national 
governmc!it.  As  a  result,  the  nalional  gov- 
ernment is  now  deeply  Involved  In  a  wide 
range  of  activities  that  Initially  seemed  to 
be  reserved  to  the  states  and.  inferentlally. 
to  local  bodies  deriving  their  pov.'crs  and 
rights  from  the  stat.es. 

The  good  and  bad  in  this  evolution  are  diffi- 
cult t«  assess.  The  unqualified  li-ssertion  that 
all  past  additions  to  Washington's  authority 
were  unfortunate  and  unnecessary  clearly 
lacks  historical  perspective.  Much  of  the 
centralizati(m  of  power  that  has  occured 
probably  has  to  be  accepted  as  tuiavoidable 
In  the  light  of  the  social  and  economic 
changes  that  have  come  about  in  the  last 
180  years.  Many  problems,  national  in  char- 
acter, clearly  e.xist  in  a  complex  industrial 
society  of  almost  200  million  persons  that 
simply  could  not  have  been  foreseen  when 
popul.itlon  numbered  less  than  four  million 
and  was  stistained  chiefly  by  family  farming. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all  addi- 
tions to  national  power  have  been  necessary 
or  desirable,  or  that  continuing  enlarcement 
of  national  authority  shotild  go  unchal- 
lenged. M  iny  problems — for  example,  iho.'-e 
relating  to  education,  urban  transit,  and 
neigh borhixxl  Improvement  — ret_.iln.  a  dis- 
tinctly local  or  regional  character.  Yet  it 
is  in  precisely  those  areas  that  Washington's 
role  is  most  rapidly  expanding.  ."^Significantly, 
these  accretions  to  national  power  are  Jtisti- 
fied  not  by  a  claim  that  Washingion  has  su- 
perior "know-how"  or  greater  effiriencv  In 
these  matters,  btit  by  the  frankly  acknowl- 
edged inability  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  muster  the  fiscal  resources  needed 
to  solve  the  problems  they  face.  In  short. 
W.ishinirton  simply  is  acting  to  filT  a  void.  In 
filling  this  fiscal  void,  however,  it  Is  effect- 
ing an  important  new  transformation  In 
American  federalism. 

The  malappcrlionment  of  many  state  legis- 
latures undeniably  has  been  an  lmport,ant 
contributing  factor  to  the  growt.h  of  Wash- 
ington's participation  In  state  and  local 
aff.ijrs.  Dominated  by  rural  legislators,  many 
.states  simply  have  not  given  adequate  recog- 
nition to  the  difficulties  of  cities  and  sub- 
urban areas.  Consequently,  local  officials 
have  turned  increasingly  to  Wa-shlngton  for 
help.       Court-ordered     reapportionment    of 


state  legislatures  stiTely  will  alter  this  pic- 
ture. And  this  change  in  itself  will  do  much 
to  re. italize  gr.iss  roots  politics.  To  be  truly 
effective,  however,  state  legislatures  will  need 
command  over  vastly  improved  fiscal  re- 
sources to  meet  their  own  needs  and  those  of 
local  governments,  which  rely  on  state  legis- 
latures for  financial  supj)urt 

Elements  of  the  hscil  dilemma  facing 
state  and  local  governments  can  be  seen  In 
the  tables  on  pages  6  and  7.  As  Indicated. 
state  and  local  government  expenditures  rose 
over  230  ;>  from  1950  to  1963.  The  factors 
behind  this  rise  in  outlays  are  well  known — 
among  them,  a  large  increase  in  population; 
a  shilv  in  the  population's  age  distribution 
In  the  direction  of  youthful  and  elderly  per- 
sons for  whom  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
essential  services  had  to  be  exp.mdcd;  a  de- 
sire to  catch  tip  on  numerotis  programs  post- 
poned first  because  of  depression  and  then 
because  of  World  War  II. 

By  virtu.illy  any  yardstick,  the  rise  m  state 
and  local  go\ernment  expenditures  \\i\&  been 
Impressive.  Tltey  have  risen  f.ister  than  has 
the  gross  national  product,  and  f.ir  faster 
than  WiU5hington'K  spending.  Yet  the  back- 
log of  unmet  needs  remains  great,  and  pres- 
sures for  new  and  improv  ed  scrx  ices  are 
likely  to  mount  in  the  future.  Total  state 
and  local  government  spending,  which  ran 
at  about  .$93  bullion  in  19Go.  seems  likely  to 
approach  the  $I30-biIlion  mark  by  1970. 

As  indicated  in  the  second  t„itale.  state  and 
local  governments  have  made  subsiaiitlal 
efforts  to  meet  their  reventie  needs  from  their 
own  sources.  Tax  revenues  alone  rose  224^ 
from  1950  to  1965.  And  further  incre.iscs  in 
state  and  local  tax  receipts  are  certain  in 
the  future.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  how- 
ever, it  seems  exceedingly  doubtful  that  stvite 
and  local  bodies;  will  be  able  to  produce 
re',  enues  equal  to  the  added  expenditures 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  make  The 
tempt,;tion  to  turn  to  W',jshington  for  help 
is  thus  virtually  certain  to  persist. 

CALLING   THE  TUNE 

Almost  exclusively,  the  national  govern- 
ment's financial  aid  Xo  states  and  localities 
currently  comes  as  specific  "grants-in-aid" 
for  designated  activities,  such  as  highway 
building  or  public  welfare.  The  share  of 
st^ate  and  local  spending  financed  by  grants 
rose  from  8';  in  1950  to  12';  in  1965,  and 
could  go  up  to  17';  by  1970,  if  newly  enacted 
programs  develop  as  anticipated.  Literally 
scores  of  individual  programs  are  in  opera- 
tion— over  sixty  in  the  Office  of  Education 
alone.  Most  grants  entail  fairly  detailed 
compliance  with  conditions  estabh.shed  by 
Congress  in  enacting  progr.ims  ctn-ercd. 
Some  financial  grants  to  local  g>.'.erntneiits 
totnilly  bypass  s'uite  governments  -  a  particu- 
larly flagrant  violation  of  the  logic  of  Ameri- 
can federalism. 

HelpiUl  a.s  grants  are  in  making  possible 
needed  putal.c  services,  they  thus  strike  pow- 
erfully nt  important  pillars  of  federalism. 
Paying  the  piper  entails  Inevitable  preroga- 
tives, and  it  Is  a  good  presumption  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  funds,  states  and  localities 
Increasingly  will  be  doing  those  things  Wash- 
ington most  wants  done — and  doing  them  in 
prescribed  ways.  What  will  certainly  emerge 
is  the  imposition  across  the  country  of  flat 
national  stiindards  that  disregard  regional 
differences.  This,  for  Instance,  is  tending  to 
occur  in  pollution  abatement  efforts.  There 
is  a  very  real  risk  that  the  politic. li  stature 
of  states  and  localities  will  be  permanently 
diminished  by  this  combination  of  specific 
directive  and  growing  financial  dependence. 
And  in  the  process,  the  role  of  states  as  prov- 
ing grounds  for  what  Justice  Brandeis  called 
"novel  social  and  economic  experiments" 
surely  will  be  circumscribed.  Additionally, 
public  service  In  state  and  !oc;iJ  governments 
could  become  even  less  attractive  than  It  now 
Is  to  citizens  of  energy  and  ability. 

These  trends  and   their  ImpUcayons  de- 
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serve  more  explicit  public  reco:4:ilt'.on  than 
they  have  so  far  received.  Far  from  inexor- 
able, they  can  be  arrested,  and  perhaps  re- 
versed. Vk-ithont  damage  to  existing  and  pros- 
pective programs  of  public  service. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  is  what  Profes- 
sor Walter  W.  Heller,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ek:onomlc  Advisers,  has  called  a 
•  iiscal  mismatch."  In  which  the  national 
-'ivernment  retains  a  dominant  hold  on  high 
-fielding  revenue  sources,  such  as  income 
t.ixes.  while  state  and  local  governments  with 
k'?;s  satisfactory  revenue  sources  are  asked  to 
provide  more  and  better  services  for  rapidly 
exp.inding  populations. 

State  and   local  government   expendituri's 

i.Millio.'ii!  of  .!nll..r.^l 


Eilucation — - 

llieliW'jys 

Welfarr 1 

llPiilth  iiii<l  hospitals I 

ri>lu-e.  lire,  .iiul  .sunitiition.. 
I'onscrv  ilioii    and    recrea- 

InliTvst  oil  'Ivht 

I  >elit  rpi'  lyiiieiits 

L'tility    ju'l    li'iuor    store 

oosts 
lloiisiiit;  11 'i  urluinreiipwil 
dttii'r  '  


19$0 


1965 


I  Percent 

incrpiusfp. 

I    19.VHiB 


r.177 

2S.971  1 

3ftr7 

3.S0.3 

12.  2-21 

2-21  4 

2.  MO 

6.  :*!.■> 

114  S 

1.  74S 

S.  Ml 

2116.7 

j.oys 

6,215 

ia«.  2 

«7-t 

2.^4 

1'>C  0 

4.W 

2.  4'.«.> 

♦43  : 

1, 2:.i) 

5. '40 

3.13  2 

2. 7:i<) 

7,ftW 

l.'^7.  7 

*'-.: 

\.:w 

176.5 

*.«'- 

It.  Ml.' 

2t>3,  6 

Tolil 


I 


711 


23t.  0 


:  "OUier"  includes  oull;iys  for  purposes  such  as  II- 
lU':U-i«'3.  adnuiiislralion.  irnitnljutioris  to  retirein*iit 
funds  not  included  elsewhere. 

Source    V  S.  (ijimner -e  Uepartnieiit. 

State  and  local  government  receipts 

IMiUlons  of  dollars 


Tixes 


Iiiclividuil  iiicoiiie 

<  i)rii«r;ile  inooinc 

K  i\e»  .iiid  gross  receipts- 

rrojicrty — 

Oilier      

Charges  and  miatellancouS-. 
ClUily  and  liquor  .store 

receipts 

Federal  aid  

I>ong-term  debt  Issued-    .-. 
Increase  in  short -lenii  debt. 


15. 914 

51.  in 

788 

593 

5.1.54 

7.349 

2,030 

4.0901 
1.929  , 
17,113 
22.  HIS 
.5.521  1 

419.0 
■2i5. 3 
AL  I 
21  iH 
172.0 


Total 


Source:  U.S.  Commerce  Department. 
Closer  examination  of  some  of  the  obstacles 
Btatea  and  localities  encounter  in  attempt- 
ing to  enlarge  their  revenues  provides  reveal- 
ing Insight  into  the  nature  of  that  fiscal  mis- 
match. As  indicated  in  the  table  ab.3ve. 
property  taxes  and  revenues  from  sales  and 
gross  receipU  taxes  together  account  for  a 
very  sizable  proportion  of  state  and  local 
government  receipts — over  43'  in  1965 — and 
yields  from  both  have  risen  substantially 
slnc«  1950.  With  good  prospects  for  growth 
in  the  economy  in  the  years  ahead,  receipts 
from  these  major  sources  can  be  expected 
to  grow  further.  To  a  considerable  extent. 
however.  Increases  in  these  revenues  have 
been  achieved  through  higher  tax  ratr^.  and 
It  may  be  dlfllcult  because  of  mounting  tax- 
payer opposition  to  adopt  similar  rate  in- 
creases in  the  future.  It  is  therefore  ques- 
tionable whether  receipU  from  property  and 
sales  taxes  will  grow  as  rapidly  in  the  future 
as  they  have  so  far  In  the  postwar  years. 

Heavier  tax  rates  on  residential  properly 
and  retail  sales  encounter  particularly  power- 
ful opposition  from  labor  unions  and  ■lib- 
eral" groups  generally.  Neither  revenue 
source,  they  say.  takes  sufficient  account  of 


individual  ability  to  pay;  both  a.5sertedly 
fall  most  heavily  on  those  of  relatively  mod- 
est mearis.  who  normally  spjend  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  incomes  for  housing  and 
items  covered  by  sales  taxes.  Property  and 
sales  taxes  in  this  view  are  regressive,  hence 
bad. 

These  criticisms  probably  overstate  the 
case  atjainst  property  and  sales  taxation. 
With  essentials  such  as  food  largely  excluded, 
siiles  taxes  are  far  less  regressive  than  oppo- 
nents claim.  And  studies  indicate  that  prop- 
erty taxes  tend  to  be  assessed  roughly  in 
projx>rtion  to  income  rather  than  regres- 
sively.  Nonetheless,  it  is  true  that  Intensified 
use  of  Sales  and  property  taxation  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  over-all  progreEsiveness  of  the 
national-st.ite-local  tax  structure. 

States  and  localities  also  face  serious  prac- 
tical impediments  to  intensified  use  of  most 
of  their  other  revenue  bases.  One  key  oh- 
stacle  stems  from  the  competitive  struggle 
among  states  and  localities  to  attract  new 
industry  and  to  keep  that  which  they  al- 
ready have.  Governors  and  mayors  through- 
out the  land  hesitate  to  raise  tax  levels  for 
fear  of  giving  neighborhood  locales  an  edge 
in  this  contest.  For  example,  the  possibility 
that  New  York  would  lose  Its  major  stock 
exchange  if  higher  stock  transfer  taxes  were 
enacted  w.is  a  troubling  consideration  in 
deliberations  earlier  this  year  over  a  compre- 
hensive new  revenue  program  to  meet  the 
city's  growing  needs.  And  in  state  after 
state  new  devices  have  been  adopted  to  re- 
duce tax  burdens  on  immigrant  industries  in 
an  effort  to  encourage  economic  develop/nent. 
Finally,  of  course,  the  very  heavy  burden 
of  federal  taxation  Is  a  major  roadblock  to 
increased  state  and  local  revenues,  probably 
the  most  serious  obstacle  of  all.  Against  the 
background  of  high  federal  tax  rates,  even 
the  most  marginal  rise  in  state  and  local 
levies  is  likely  to  seem  onerous  and  to  arouse 
Intense  opposition. 

Compensating  for  these  difficulties  by  re- 
course to  borrowing  obviovisly  has  its  limits. 
State  and  local  governments  have  alreiwly 
borrowed  heavily  to  meet  their  financial  re- 
quirements, sending  their  debt  from  824  1 
billion  m  1950  to  $99  5  billion  in  1965.  And 
interest  payments  on  debt  have  been  a  rap- 
idly rising  comi>onent  of  state  and  Icxal 
government  outlays.  Many  Jurisdictions 
have  already  begun  to  encounter  constitu- 
tional limitations  on  indebtedness;  and 
many  have  had  to  employ  costly  devices. 
such  as  revenue  bonds,  to  side-step  sui-h  re- 
straints. Aside  from  the  le^al  difficulties. 
sound  financial  practice  would  counsel 
against  allowing  too  much  of  the  state  and 
local  financing  burden   to  fall  on  debt. 

RKSOLVING  THE  MISM.\TCH 

In  contrast  to  the  fi.scal  problems  of  state 
and  local  governments.  Washington — be- 
cause of  a  progressive  income  tax  structure 
and  sustained  prosperity— is  enjoying  a  re- 
markable revenue  escalation.  And  until  the 
heating  up  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  and  the 
swelling  of  Great  Society  undertakings,  it 
appeared  for  a  while  that  its  tax  take  might 
be  .so  great  as  to  create  probleni.s  of  "fiscal 
drag"   on   the   economy. 

A  logical  solution  the  quand.iry  of  fisc.il 
mismatch  would  be  the  development  of  a 
workable  means  of  allocating  to  states  and 
localities  a  significant  proportion  of  the  rev- 
enue harvest  reapf'd  by  Washington.  For 
revenue  sources  such  as  personnel  and  cor- 
porate income  are  not,  after  all,  inherently 
"national  "  Washington's  commanding  hold 
on  them  grew  Largely  out  of  pressing  revenue 
needs  created  by  war.  By  retaining  that 
hold  even  after  external  threats  subsided,  it 
has  preordained  the  increasing  dependence 
of  slate  and  IcKal  governments  that  threat- 
ens  the   survival  of   meaningful    federalism. 

A  practicable  approach  to  this  problem 
need  not  be  complex.  There  are  a  number 
of  feasible  alternatives  for  achieving  the  de- 


sired realltKation.  One.  a  proposal  for  the 
automatic  sharing  of  revenues  between  state 
and  national  governments  along  lines  sug- 
gested by  P>rofessor  Heller  and  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Pechman  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  is  em- 
bodied in  legislation  already  Introduced  in 
Congres.'i.  Co-sponsfjred  by  Senators  Javits 
Ri'd  H.ARTKE.  it  would  ".  .  .  establish  the 
sharing  of  cerUiin  federal  tax  receipts  by 
the  states"  through  a  "Tax  Sharing  Fund" 
equal  e.ich  year  U)  r  of  the  aggregate  tax 
able  income  reported  during  the  prior  cal- 
endar year  on  individu.il  income  tax  returns. 
Most  of  the  fund's  resources  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  50  states  in  proportion  to 
population  and  tax  "cfTorts."  ,i.=i  indicited  by 
the  ratio  of  state  and  local  revenues  collected 
to  personal  income  in  each  state;  part  would 
be  reserved  for  supplementary  distribution 
to  relatively  poor  states,  as  measured  by  per 
capita  income.  Breaking  sharply  with  tra- 
dilional  grants-in-aid.  revenue  tr.insffis 
under  the  bill  would  be  largely  without 
strings  attached- the  only  strictures  being 
fairlv  broad  ones,  sucli  as  prohibitons 
against  using  funds  for  racially  segreg.ited 
activities.  Individual  states  would  thus  ex- 
ercise wide  discretion  in  using  any  funds 
received,  choosing  expenditure  targets  in 
accordance  with  their  particular  msiglits 
into  state  and  local  problems. 

Although  a  modest  first  step,  this  propos.il 
lias  great  appeal  as  a  way  of  expanding  nec- 
essary go\ernment  services  williout  sii.iul- 
taneously  extending  Washington's  involve- 
ment in  peculiarly  state  and  local  problems. 
It  goes  to  the  root  of  the  fiscal  dilennna 
plaguing  state  and  local  governments  by 
providing  a  revenue  source  that  would  tend 
to  grow  rapidly  as  the  economy  expands  and 
incomes  increase.  It  would  help  tree  slates 
from  the  compulsion  to  lixjk  over  their 
shouders  at  what  neighbors  are  doing  to 
attract  industry  before  undertaking  needed 
spending  programs.  At  the  same  time,  it 
holds  out  the  prospect  that  poorer  states 
will  obtain  the  revenues  they  need  to  e.stab- 
lish  at  least  the  minimum  .st.uidards  of  edu- 
cation and  other  service|^hat  are  essential 
in  a  fluid  society.  Lon^erm  planning  by 
states  and  localities  in  mo'fetiiig  public  need.s 
would  also  be  facilitated  by  revenue  sharing, 
since  the  regular  and  continuous  flows  of 
funds  into  a  specially  designated  trust  fund 
would  eliminate  the  uncerUiinties  charr.cter- 
istic  of  the  annual  appropriation  pr.jcess. 

CRITICISMS  OP  THE  PLAN 

Revenue  sharing  li.is.  nonetheless,  encoun- 
tered* powerful  opposition.  Spokesmen  for 
urban  are.is  oppose  the  proposal  out  of  the 
conviction  that  cities'  problems  have 
chronically  been  ne'-;lectfd  by  state  legis- 
latures distributing  funds,  and  that  untied 
allotments  to  states  would  simply  prolong 
those  injustices.  Any  assistance  Congress  is 
able  to  provide  can.  in  their  views,  best  be 
channeled  through  direct  grants  to  urban 
areas  where  problems  of  population,  p<illu- 
tion,  and  traffic  congr&tion  are  most  serious. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  among 
city  officials  that  revenue  sharing  would  un- 
dermine existing  federal  gnints-in-aid  to 
cities.  Another  group  of  critics  argues  Ih  it 
It  is  wrong  to  divorce  the  responsibility  for 
collecting  taxes  from  their  use.  In  this  view, 
the  national  government  shotild  either  con- 
tinue to  tax  and  spend  or  else  should  retluce 
its  tax  take  to  afford  leeway  for  states  and 
localities  to  increase  theirs.  Other  people 
simply  contend  that  tax  rales  at  all  level.- 
of  government  are  too  higli  and  that  the  c..>:,e 
for  increased  public  services  is  not  valid 
If  Washington  has  revenues  above  and  be- 
yond its  current  needs,  it  is  asserted,  the 
proper  course  of  action  would  lie  federal  lax 
reduction  or  debt  retirement,  not  the 
creation  of  yet  another  plan  for  .separating 
taxpayer  and  dollar.  Stjll  other  opponents 
ariiue  that  revenue  sharing  would  merely  al- 
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low  state  and  local  governments  to  relax  their 
ciTorts   to   improve   their   cwn   revenues. 

Some  of  these  contentions  admittedly  con- 
!.  in  element*  of  validity,  niere  may.  for 
t:<ainple,  be  merit  to  cities'  claims  that  they 
have  been  given  financial  short-shrift  by 
stiite  legislators  in  the  past.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  legislative  re- 
apportionment on  Uie  state  level  will  in  the 
future  assure  that  state  funds  will  be  more 
equitably  distributed.  Worry  about  the  dis- 
rtiptivc  impact  on  existing  grants-in-aid  also 
appears  exaggerated,  given  tlie  sheer  momen- 
tum of  these  programs.  In  principle,  the 
contention  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  re- 
duce federal  t.ax  rates  to  permit  room  for 
higher  levies  by  states  and  localities  is  un- 
assailable. As  a  practical  matter,  however,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  it  is  far  more  effi- 
cient to  have  one  income  tax  collector  rather 
than  50  for  states  plus  countless  others 
for  localities.  There  are  Just  no  economics 
of  scale  In  the  latter  arringement.  An  in- 
sistence that  t.ix  reduction  r.nd  debt  retire- 
ment be  given  absolute  priority  has  un- 
deniable appeal. 

One  scarcely  need  be  a  full-fledccd  Gal- 
braithlan.  however,  to  sense  that  there  are 
substantial  areas  of  neglect  In  the  public 
.■sector  of  the  economy,  ranging  from  serious 
deticiencles  in  anti-pollution  efforts  to  Inef- 
fo'tive  progi-ams  for  unsnarling  traffic  move- 
inoni^.  FinaJIy.  despite  the  political  hurdles 
that  have  stood  in  the  way.  state  and  local 
offiicals  have  enacted  an  Impressive  array  of 
iiew  revenue  me^isurco  in  the  jxistwar  period. 
And  so  f^reat  will  be  revenue  needs  in  the 
future  that  it  is  grritiiitous  to  charge  that 
state  .nnd  local  officials  will  falter  in  efforts 
to  eiilarrte  their  own  revenue  sources  if  a 
tax  .sli;irin2;  i)lan  is  enacted. 

It  may  be  objected  that  an  accurate  and 
equitable  determination  of  a  state's  revenue 
"effort"  is  impractical.  Stnne  states  rely 
more  heavily  than  others  on  taxes  that  place 
a  relatively  Large  burden  on  lower  Income 
groups.  Thus,  ostensibly  equal  "effort"  levels 
could  represent  very  different  burdens  from 
state  to  .':tate  on  taxpayers  in  similar  income 
groups.  Nevertheless,  revenue  sharing,  by 
rcllcviiifT  financial  stresses  on  all  states  and 
localities  could  at  lea-st  help  arrest  the  growth 
of  dl,- parities  in  tax  burdens. 

Not  all  of  the  criticisms  of  revenue  sharing 
can  be  fully  refuted,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  revenue  sharing  falls  short  of 
perfection.  The  Importance  of  revitalizing 
the  role  of  state  and  local  governments  la 
tlie  federal  system  is  so  overriding,  however, 
that  whatever  validity  those  criticism.^  retain 
loses  much  of  its  force. 

THH    TAX    CREDIT    ALTKUNATIVE 

nevcniie  sharing,  of  course,  Is  not  the  only 
means  whereby  the  fisral  strains  of  state  and 
local  governments  could  be  relieved.  Tlie 
most  frecniently  reconiemnded  alternative  is 
a  progratn  of  t.ax  crechts  that  would  permit 
taxpayer.^  to  deduct  from  their  computed 
federal  Uix  liability  the  amout  of  taxes  paid 
to  state  and  local  government-s,  Tlds  eflect 
is  already  achieved  in  some  degree  uiider 
present  procedures  which  allow  t.axpayers  to 
include  numerous  state  and  local "  levies 
among  deductions  claimed  on  their  federal 
Income  tax  forms,  thereby  p.artially  off- 
setting state  and  local  tax  burdens."  The 
tax  credit  would  allow  a  far  greater,  or  per- 
haps complete,  offsetting  of  those  burderus. 
Tliis  would  make  it  a  lot  more  likely  that 
states  and  localities  wculd  increase  their  own 
tiixes.  Complete  off.-^etting  would  largely 
overcome  the  Inhibitions  states  now  have 
about  putting  themselves  at  a  competitive 
disodvantage  in  .scaling  up  their  tax  rates. 
It  needs  to  be  rcco'^nlzed.  of  course,  that 
a  complete  offset  could  have  a  troublesomely 
disruptive    effect    on    Washington's    budget 


pnxicss  since  federal  receipts  could  become 

acutely  seiisitive  to  the  varying  revenue  ac- 
tions of  states  and  localities.  Some  hmita- 
tion  on  the  extent  of  the  tax  credit  is  there- 
fore probably  a  practical  necessity.  Even  so. 
the  idea  of  a  more  generous  offset  than  now 
exists  ha.",  much  to  recommend  it  and  de- 
serves .'ivrnpathetic  consideration  along  witli 
revenue  sharing. 

The  primary  difference  in  end  result  be- 
tween tile  two  is  that  the  tax  credit  approach 
would  not  directly  entail  special  considera- 
tion for  lower  income  states,  as  provided  in 
the  Javlts-Hartke  version  of  revenue  sharing. 
The  case  for  this  special  consideration  de- 
ri\es  from  the  fact  that  the  need  for  public 
services  tends  to  be  greatest  in  precisely 
those  Slates  where  the  ba.^e  of  taxable  income 
is  lowest.  In  many  instances,  these  states  are 
now  making,  contrary  to  connmon  allcg.it  ions 
of  laxity,  efforts  that  are  di.-pnipurtionalcly 
heavy.  In  Mississippi,  for  example,  revenues 
collected  by  state  and  local  governments  per 
SIOOO  of  personal  income  received  in  the 
state  are  far  above  the  national  average:  so 
arc  state  and  local  expenditures  jjcr  $1000  of 
personal  income.  Yet  the  State  has  need  for 
sharply  upgraded  .services;  and  other  states 
are  in  similar  predicaments. 

Rcpresonfativcs  of  some  of  the  more  af- 
fluent Elates  object  to  revenue  sliaring  pre- 
cisely because  of  its  redistributive  feature. 
But  their  objections  tend  to  be  sclf-defeat- 
1113.  since  a  proposal  that  did  not  provide 
some  redistribution  probably  could  not  mus- 
ter tlie  .-upport  needed  to  carry  it  tlirough 
both  houses  of  Congress.  Firm  opposition  to 
rcciislribution  could  deny  needed  fiscal  re- 
lief to  both  affluent  states  and  their  lower- 
incon.o  counterparts. 

A    TIME    TO    BEC1>J 

Increa.s;ng  the  fiscal  resources  of  state  and 
local  go'.prnments  cannot  of  itself  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  all  of  the  problcnis  confront- 
ing them.  Many  problems,  particularly  in 
loc'aluies,  arise  from  deficiencies  in  adminis- 
tration and  certainly  in  some  instances  from 
simple  ineptitude.  A  better  fiscal  base  from 
which  to  work,  however,  should  be  of  con- 
siderable help  to  states  and  localities  in  en- 
abling them  to  streamline  their  oj>eraiions. 
To!;ether  with  the  invlgoration  that  can  be 
expected  from  reapportionment,  revenue 
sharing— or  perhaps  some  combination  of  It 
witli  the  tax  credit  or  other  aUernatives  — 
ha.s  enormous  potential  for  making  state  and 
local  governments  more  vital  factors  in 
Anierican  federalism.  An  approach  of  this 
sort  holds  out  the  best  hope  of  arresting  the 
drift  toward  unitary  government. 

It  would  be  unwise  .at  this  time,  of  course. 
given  the  economy's  infiationary  bias,  to 
think  in  terms  of  an  immediate  beginning 
for  revenue  sharing.  But  when  inflationary 
pressures  .abate,  and  the  nation's  military 
commitments  permit,  stat*  government:-, 
should  be  awarded  prime  claim  to  a  sliare  of 
the  financial  resources  now  enjoyed  by  the 
national  g>jvernment.  The  precise  form  In 
which  tliat  claim  is  enacted  is  not  at  the 
moment  the  overriding  issue.  Legislation 
could  be  along  lines  of  the  Javits-Hartke 
propos;;l,  or  some  variant,  perhaps  com- 
bined wi'h  the  t.ax  credit  device.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  dimensions  of  any  iinder- 
uiking  wUl  have  to  be  much  larger  than  any- 
thing so  far  advanced.  It  is  quite  possi'ole 
that  Congressional  debate  on  the  subject 
could  be  extensive  and  prolonged.  It  Is 
tiicrefore  Important  that  cou-^-lderation  of 
all  .-ilternatives  begin  now  In  order  to  allow 
timely  resolution  cf  the  Issues.  The  de- 
mands for  services  on  the  state  and  local 
level  arc  great  and  growing.  "Cnless  liicse 
demands  are  met  from  new  fiscal  resources 
pro\ided  to  state  and  local  governments. 
Washington  will  surely  fill  the  vacuum. 


The  89lh  Congress  Writes  Strong  Record 
in  Small  B'dsiness  Legislafion 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.M.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  tl-:;nessee 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennc-f-sco.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Members  cf  the  89ih  Con- 
gress can  point  with  pride  to  their  record 
In  .<;upix3rt  of  the  N.^ilon's  .=:mall  bu.-iiiess 
community. 

You  will  rcrn'l,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
the  previou.s  Conrre^s — the  88th — t)ie 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  was  pas.sed — an  act 
whicli.  without  doubt,  conferred  more 
valuable  bcnefit.s  upon  small  business 
than  periiaps  any  other  single  bill  con- 
sidered by  the  Conpress  during  recent 
year.s.  As  we  all  know,  it  ■R-as  this  bill 
that  reduced  the  corporate  incoir.e  tax 
paid  by  small  bu^i!ic.ss  from  30  to  22  per- 
cent. 

Small  business  had  Ions  sought  mean- 
iiiRfuI  t-iix  relief,  and  when  the  Congress 
pa,s,-;ed  the  Revenue  Act  of  19G4,  thev  got 
It. 

Tliis  Con.crcs.s — the  89th — the  Mem- 
bers have  pa.ssed  additional  leci.'-lfition  to 
help  the  owners  of  .small  and  Independ- 
ent bu.sincsses  cope  with  some  of  the 
cliallenginp  and  complex  problems  con- 
fronting tliem  at  this  time.  This  leg- 
islation is  outlined  in  the  following  .'^um- 
mar>- : 
Em.m  I.  BusiNEs.s  Administr.ition  Legislas-ion 

LO.\N    rVN^DS   Sf:'.^R.\TED 

One  of  the  more  important  aids  to  small 
business  authori'-cd  by  the  Congress  will  be 
found  in  the  lending  powers  conferred  upon 
the  .Small  Business  Administration.  Prior  to 
May.  10(56,  .SBA  operated  under  one  revolving 
fund.  Lo.iiiK  disbursed  to  victims  of  dis- 
asters, loans  disbursed  to  small  business  con- 
cerns, loans  to  .small  business  Investment 
companies,  to  local  development  companies. 
and  others,  all  came  out  of  this  single  fund. 

Tlie  Alaskan  Earthquake  and  Hurricane 
Betsy  so  depleted  the  ageticy's  loan  fund  that 
SBA  in  Octotjer,  1965.  dt*continued  accepting 
npplic'itions  for  direct  business  loans.  In 
order  to  pl(ever\t  a  recurrence,  tlie  Congress 
set  up  sepi-.rate  revolving  funds-^iiit.  'or  dis- 
a.sters  and  one  for  all  other  SB.^  lendinir  pio- 
grams.  This  Bill  Is  P.L.  89-409  and  w.Ts  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  May  2,  lOGG. 

LOAN    CEILINGS    RAISED 

Assistance  to  small  business  was  being 
h.ampered  also  by  a  statutory  ceiling  which 
limited  the  dollar  amount  of  SB.\  loruis  that 
could  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-409  also  remedied  this  situation 
in  that  this  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  disaster 
loans  was  removed.  In  addition,  the  Public 
L:iW  adjusted  the  ceiling  for  other  types  of 
SB.^  loans.  The  aggregate  amount  of  busi- 
ness loans  and  poverty  loans  that  may  be 
out.-tanding  at  any  one  time  was  raised  to 
»I  4  billion. 

The  amount  of  funds  which  SBA  might 
advance  to  small  bu.sine.ss  investment  com- 
panies was  raised  to  $400  million. 

The  .amount  of  funds  which  SBA  could 
provide  to  state  and  local  development  com- 
panies was  increased  to  $200  million. 

SELF-FINANCING    ArTEOVED 

In  order  to  replenisli  the  depleted  SBA  re- 
volNing  fund.  Congress  passed  the  Participa- 
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Uon  Sales  Act  of  1966.  This  law  permita 
Pannle  Mae  (Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
Bociatlon)  to  sell  participation  certificates  In 
securities  held  by  SBA.  The  sum  of  $350 
million  of  these  certificates  was  authorized 
to  be  sold  In  fiscal  1966.  and  they  were  sold 
during  that  fiscal  year.  The  enactment  of 
this  law  permitted  the  SBA  business  loan 
program  to  be  reopened,  and  It  was  reopened 
on  May  26.  1966. 

Further  sales  of  these  participation  certifi- 
cates were  permitted  only  If  authorized  by 
an  appropriation  act.  Such  authorization 
was  Included  In  the  Independent  Offlc^  Ap- 
propriaUon  Act  (H.R.  14921)  wlilcl?  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  In  Augiist.  1966. 
This  Act  permits  Fannie  Mae  to  sell  SBA 
participation  certificates  in  the  sum  of  $850 
million  during  fiscal  years  1967  and   1968 

LEASE    crAR.^NTErS 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  .\-:t 
of  1965  authorizes  SBA  to  euarantee  payment 
of  rentals  by  small  business  concerns  if  the 
small  business  concern  has  been  displaced 
by  a  federally  financed  contructlve  program 
or  la  a  small  business  concern  eligible  for  a 
poverty  loan. 

MOVING    EXPENSES 

The  Housing  Act  also  boosted  the  amount 
of  grants  payable  to  firms  uprooted  by  fed- 
erally assisted  development  programs  (Sec. 
404(a) )  from  $1,500  to  $2.500 — In  .addition  to 
moving  expenses. 

STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  ACT  Or   1965 
(P.L.    89-1821 

This  Act  authorizes  a  5-year  program  of 
matching  grants  to  the  States  in  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  promote  the  wider  diffusion  and 
more  effective  application  of  the  findings  of 
science  and  technology  throughout  American 
commerce  and  industry.  The  technical  serv- 
ices program  would  draw  upon  the  resources 
of  universities,  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions and  State  and  local  agencies,  in  locally 
planned  and  administered  technical  services 
designed  to  place  these  findings  usefully 
In  the  hands  of  local  businesses  and  enter- 
prises. Small  bvisiness  is  expected  to  find 
this  Act  particularly  useful. 

LEAD-ZINC  SMALL  PRODUCERS  STABILIZATION  ACT. 
AMENDED    1965    (P.L. 89-238) 

The  Lead-Zlnc  Producers  Stabilization  Act 
provided  a  program  of  payments  for  assist- 
ance to  small  domestic  producers  of  lead  and 
sine.  Payments  are  based  on  the  difference 
between  the  market  price  of  lead  and  zinc 
and  the  statutory  stabiUzation  price  of  14' 2 
cents  per  pK>und. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  89-238  is  to 
extend  the  lead-zinc  small  producers  pro- 
gram established  by  Public  Law  87-347  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  Absent  legtr.lation.  the  pro- 
gram would  have  terminated  at  the  end  of 
1965. 

The  Public  Law  also  Increased  the  tonnage 
a  small  operator  may  produce  and  still  qualify 
for  participation  in  the  program  to  1.200  tons 
of  ea'^h  metal  from  the  former  limit  of  600 
tons  and  It  amended  the  definition  of  "small 
domestic  producers"  to  simplify  administra- 
tion. 

subchapters:  amended  march  30.  1966 

In  1953  Congress  enacted  legislation  that 
would  permit  certain  small  business  corpora- 
ttoiM  to  be  taxed  as  partnershlpe  (Sub- 
chapter S).  This  meant,  of  course,  those 
corporations  qualifying  eliminated  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax  because  the  corporation's 
earnings  were  passed  thru  to  the  stockholders 
who  paid  an  Individual  income  tax  on  the 
earnings. 

Prior  to  1966  this  law  required  the  corpora- 
tions to  distribute  their  income  before  the 
end  of  the  taxable  year.  During  1966  the 
Con«reM  puaed  HJl.  9883  which  permitted 
ttieae  corporttUoDS  to  distribute  these  earn- 
ings ftny  tune  within  2'^  months  after  the 
end  ot  tb*  tajuttrie  year.  This  bill  contained 
otber  clarlTylng  and  helpftil  provisions  which 


served  to  faciUtate  small  business  corpora- 
tions to  tal:e  advanL^ge  of  the  privilege  af- 
forded by  Subchapter  S. 

SMALL  nU.SINESS  TIRE  DE.^LERS 

Prior  to  1966  small  bus;nes.s  independently 
owned  ret;\il  tire  dealers  were  required  to  pay 
the  excise  tax  on  tires  purchased  at  the  time 
of  the  purch:u5e.  Tire  manufi\cturers.  on  the 
other  hand,  that  owned  and  operated  retail 
outlets,  were  not  required  to  pay  this  tax 
until  the  tire  was  sold  to  a  consumer.  Dur- 
ing 1966  the  Congre.ss  eliminated  tills  dis- 
crimination against  the  small  buainess  tire 
dealers  by  requiring  the  tire  manufacturers 
to  pay  tiie  excise  tax  at  the  time  the  tires 
were  delivered  to  the  manufacturers"  retail 
outlet  (PL.  89-523). 

Thes  are  siarae.  among  others,  recently 
pa.s.-ieU  beneficial  to  American  small  business. 


A  Report  to  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLV.ANTA 

IN  THE  HOU.5E  OF  REI'RKSFN-T.\TIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  con-stitutents  are  accus- 
tomed to  receivinc  from  me  at  the  close 
at  each  Congrress  a  message  entitled  "A 
Repwrt  to  the  People." 

As  their  Representative  in  Congress.  ' 
I  have  made  \«,eekly  radio  reports,  mailed 
occasional  newsletter.s,  and  offered  my 
services  to  appear  before  any  and  all 
groups  to  discu.ss  any  Lssue  or  answer 
questions. 

I  retri-et  that  becau.se  of  the  lone:  ses- 
sions of  this  Congress,  time  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  travel  throuu'h  the  district 
more  often  to  per.>ona!ly  appear  before 
groups  of  coixstituents  interested  in  Is- 
sues of  local  and  national  imixirtance. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY 

Most  inde!:>endent  authorities  agree 
that  this  89th  Conure.ss  has  been  the 
most  productive  in  all  of  our  national 
legislative  hi-stoiy.  Unquestionably  it 
has  been  the  most  indu.strious  and  ef- 
fective of  any  in  wliich  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve. 

Meritorious  leu'islation  should  he 
judged  by  quality  and  beneficial  range. 
It  is  by  these  standards  of  real  sub- 
stance and  great  national  impact  that 
this  Consress  seems  to  iiave  widely  sur- 
passed the  accomplishments  of  any 
other  in  the  pa^t.  Any  objective  assess- 
ment of  tiie  bills  that  weie  adopted  will 
clearly  show  that  tremendous  leuislative 
strides  forward  were  made  in  practically 
all  the  basic  areas  of  hmnan  needs,  hu- 
man rights,  human  development,  eco- 
nomic stimulation,  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

in! MAN   NEEDS 


High  on  any  list  of  approved  meas- 
ui-es  in  the  area  of  human  needs,  we 
would  have  to  mention  medical  care  for 
the  aged;  increa.sed  benefits  and  expan- 
sion of  our  social  .security  laws;  extend- 
ing the  provenly  effective  projects  of  the 
antipoverty  program;  the  provision  of 
Federal  assLstance  in  the  elementary 
grades  to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren In  the  lowest  income  families;  the 


creation    of    a    new    Administration    on 
Atdng. 

New  housing  legislation;  exteasion  of 
the  special  school  milk-lunch  program: 
expansion  of  the  manix)wer  development 
and  training  program  to  assist  the  un- 
employed to  leam  new  skills  to  qualify 
them  for  new  jobs;  and  the  aproval  of 
a  3-vear  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
establish  a  series  of  regional  medical 
centers  throughout  the  country-  to  fight 
the  three  worst  afflictions  of  our  mod- 
ern society — heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke.  All  this  legislation  had  my  full 
and  active  support. 

PRF.SIDEN-T    KF.XNF.DVS    LE.^Dt:P.SHrP 

Many  of  these  programs  were  proposed 
bv  President  John  F.  Kennedy  who  will 
live  throu:ihout  histoiy  as  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time.  When  President 
Kennedy  took  office  in  Januai-y  of  1961, 
the  Nation  was  in  the  midst  of  its  third 
rece.ssion  in  7  years.  To  fight  unemploy- 
ment and  get  the  economy  moving  again, 
President  Kennedy  stepped  up  the  release 
of  funds  for  Federal  procurement,  for 
hiiihway  construction,  and  other  public 
works.  He  called  for  the  enactment  of 
a  bold  antirecession  program. 

Under  President  Johnson  these  pro- 
grams were  continued,  added  to.  and  ex- 
panded with  approval  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  Congi-ess.  Success  of  these 
programs  can  be  seen  by  the  record- 
breaking  prosperity  they  have  created 
over  the  past  6  years. 

FROM    RECESSIONS    TO    PROSPERITY 

Since  1960  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  3  million  jobs.  Unemployment  is  at 
the  lowest  level  in  a  decade.  There  has 
been  unprecedented  growth  in  all  sec- 
tions of  our  economy.  Most  people  are 
living  better  than  ever  before.  Between 
1960  and  1965  real  Income  per  farm  rose 
by  a  third.  Corporate  profits  nearly 
doubled. 

Per  capita  personal  income  has  reached 
a  record  high  In  every  State.  Every 
State  in  the  Nation  is  sharing  In  the 
prosperity  made  possible  by  these  Fed- 
eral programs.  State  tax  revenues  and 
employment  are  at  a  high  level. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Republi- 
can Governors,  in  various  States,  includ- 
ing Pennsylvania,  are  claiming  credit  for 
the  progress  and  prosperity  made  possible 
by  Federal  programs  enacted  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress — legislation  which  most 
Republicans  in  Congi-ess  have  opposed. 

WAR    ON    POVERTY 

The  most  .significant  long-range  un- 
dertaking of  this  Congress  is  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  better  known  as 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
re.scue  from  despair  and  degradation  de- 
prived citizens  in  the  midst  of  our  gen- 
eral prosperity. 

In  yie  strict  sense,  it  is  probably  true 
that  some  people  will  always  be  poor,  be- 
caitse  their  health,  age,  or  intellect  frus- 
trate aU  efforts  to  lift  them  out  of  mis- 
ei-y.  But  each  new  effort  to  ease  the 
burden  of  the  millions  of  "poor"  uncov- 
ers more  effective  ways  to  reduce  that 
number. 

The  war  on  poverty,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections after  2  years,  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  successful  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson programs. 
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Under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  war  aeainst 
poverty  has  reached  more  than  3  million 
impoverished  Americans  directly,  with 
lob.s.  job  training,  educational  programs, 
and  an  amazing  variety  of  other  services. 
It  has  contributed  vitally  to  the  emer- 
gence of  .several  million  Americans  from 
poverty.  It  created  a  million  part-time 
and  full-time  jobs  filled  exclusively  by 
poor  people.  It  enrolled  750,000  pre- 
ifchool  children  in  Headstart  projects  re- 
sulting in  an  average  IQ  increase  of  fi-om 
8  to  10  points  and  an  average  boost  of 
1 1  months  in  inier.ectual  capacity,  as  well 
as  va.stly  improved  health  and  remark- 
able personality  development  among 
the.se  youngsters. 

frCCFS.S    CF    TR'TCRAMS    IN    BERKS    AND    SCHVYL- 
KII  L  COUNTIES 

The  war  on  poverty  has  been  a  heart- 
ening success  in  our  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  list  of  programs  initiated  and 
the  number  of  people  whose  real  and 
pressing  needs  were  met  is  very 
impressive. 

Cooperation  of  many  groups  in  our  lo- 
cal communities  contributed  much  to  its 
success.  Churches,  business  groups,  the 
United  Community  Services.  YMCA.  la- 
bor unions,  social  work  agencies,  local 
government  officials,  schoolmen,  and 
many  Interested  individual  citizens  all 
played  significant  roles. 

Nonpartisan  boards  were  formed  in 
both  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Counties  to 
draw  up  and  administer  the  programs. 
The  Federal  Goveniment  pays  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  and  the  local  boards 
provide  100  percent  cf  the  leadership 
and  direction.  Last  year  the  Federal 
share  of  the  war  on  poverty  programs  in 
our  district  amounted  close  to  S2  million. 

HEADSTART  PROr.R\M 

Among  the  most  successful  was  the 
Headstart  program  for  pre-school-age 
children  from  low-income  families. 
These  children  were  given  classroom  ex- 
periences, taken  on  field  trips,  and  given 
complete  medical  and  dental  checkups, 
witii  emergency  care  if  neces.sary.  All 
Indications  are  that  the  majority  of 
these  youngsters  performed  much  better 
than  had  been  exjicctcd  wlicn  they  en- 
tered first  grade. 

Tlie  program  has  now  been  expanded 
to  a  year-round  project  called  Child  De- 
velopment, which  includes  day-care 
centers  where  working  mothers  from 
low-income  families  can  leave  their 
young  cWldren  during  the  day.  Ap- 
proximately 2.000  youngsters  in  our  dis- 
trict have  already  benefited,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  the  necessary  funds  to 
continue  to  expand  it. 

NEICnuORHOOD    YOITH    C(JR1>S 

Another  valuable  project  which  has 
had  an  impact  in  our  communities  is  the 
Neiirhborhood  Youth  Corps, 

The  purpose  of  the  Youth  Corps  is  to 
provide  meaningful  part-time  jobs  for 
high  school  students  who  need  financial 
aid  to  finish  school.  The  young  people 
enrolled  In  these  programs  serve  In  a 
variety  of  jobs  in  their  communities.  In 
Berks  and  Schuylkill  Counties  our 
youngsters  are  working  as  library  aids, 
teachers'  assistants,  and  maintenance 
helpers,  to  name  but  a  few.    More  than 


900  Sixth  District  students  have  panici- 
pated  in  Youth  Corps  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Reading  and  Berks  County 
school  sy.stems,  the  Reading  YMCA,  and 
the  Pottsville  and  Mahoney  City  school 
systems.  It  is  hoped  that  the  program 
will  be  extended  this  year  to  every  high 
.school  in  Schuylkill  County  that  wants 
to  i^.nticipate. 

SOCIAL    SLCrRITY 

Leading  the  list  of  the  progressive  and 
humanitarian  legislation  passed  during 
this  Congress  was  the  social  security- 
medicare  bill. 

Before  the  social  security  bill  was 
finally  passed,  a  Republican  motion  was 
made  to  recommit:  128  Republicans 
voted  for  the  recommital  motion  but  the 
effort  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic 
majority.  As  a  member  of  the  Way-s  and 
Means  Committee  which  wrote  the  bill 
the  measure  had  my  full  support. 

Our  Sixth  District,  which  is  success- 
fully fighting  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic distress,  v.ill  benefit  substantially 
as  a  result  of  the  improved  social  secu- 
rity program.  Residents  of  our  district 
will  receive  an  increase  in  benefits  of 
more  than  .$13  million  as  a  measure  of 
these  improvements. 

Total  .social  security  payments  to  citi- 
zens in  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Counties 
will  rise  to  $74  million  per  year  by  1967. 
This  money  will  be  spent  for  food,  shel- 
ter, and  services.  Besides  helping  our 
senior  citizens,  it  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional boost  to  the  economies  of  our  local 
communities. 

Fl  RTHER    SO(  I.\L    Si-CURITY    IMPROVEMENTS 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  further  im- 
provements in  the  social  secunty  pro- 
pram  arc  a  vital  necessity.  Increased 
benefits  ai  e  needed  to  aid  our  senior  citi- 
zens in  meeting  high  living  costs.  The 
ace  requirement  for  full  benefits  should 
be  reduced  to  60  years.  Di.sabled  work- 
ers should  be  eligible  for  benefits  after 
4  quarters  of  coverage  rather  than  the 
present  requirements  of  16  quarters. 

Under  present  law  disabled  workers 
cannot  collect  the  full  benefits  from  both 
social  security  ind  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation. I  have  introduced  legi.'^lation 
to  allow  a  totally  disabled  worker  and 
his  family  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of 
both  programs. 

AMiough  benefits  have  been  increa.sed, 
social  security  checks  are  still  far  too 
low  to  meet  high  living  costs  and  .should 
be  substantially  increa.sed.  Another  of 
my  proposals  would  cover  catastrophic 
illnes.scs  which  place  a  heavy  burden  on 
many  families.  We  should  provide 
through  social  security  financial  help  to 
can-y  some  of  the  costly  burdens  these 
families  must  bear. 

MORE   FUNDS    NEEDPB  »«»  .ASSURE    INCRF.ASFD 
BENEFITS 

Before  any  substantial  advances  can 
be  made  in  the  social  security  program, 
an  equitable  way  must  be  found  to  fi- 
nance needed  improvements.  At  pres- 
ent the  social  security  program  is  fi- 
nanced entirely  by  employee-employer 
payroll  deductions.  However,  payroll 
tax  deductions,  especially  on  low-  and 
middle-income  workers  are  approaching 
the  maximum  feasible  rate.  For  this 
reason  future  improvements  should  not 


have  to  be  entirely  financed  fiom  payroll 
tax  deductions. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
provides  that  general  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues be  used  to  help  finance  these 
needed  improvements.  The  u.se  of  gen- 
eral tax  funds  for  this  purpose  was  given 
editorial  supjjort  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post.  In  principal 
my  i)roi)osal  has  since  been  supported  by 
other  Members  of  Congress,  including 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Under  my 
bill  the  cost  of  the  social  security  pro- 
g!-am  would  be  borne  proiwrtionately 
among  workers,  employers  and  the  Fed- 
eral Governmcril.  This  Federal  cost- 
sharing  would  mean  that  many  needed 
improvements  can  be  made  without  an 
added  burden  on  small  business  and  low- 
and  middle-income  workers. 

When  the  00; h  Congress  convenes  in 
Washington  next  January  3,  it  is  likely 
that  one  of  the  first  bills  to  be  intro- 
duced will  call  for  a  complete  overhaul 
of  the  .social  security  system. 

Congressional  committees  and  Federal 
officials  have  been  quietly  gatherine  in- 
formation in  response  to  a  request  made 
by  President  John.son.  Last  March  the 
President  announced  he  had  instructed 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  undertake  studies  to  deter- 
mine ways  to  increase  benefits  lo  the  Na- 
tion's older  citizens.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber will  consider  these  needed  iinpiove- 
iiicnts  and  ways  to  finance  them. 

EDUCATION 

Tlie    89th   Congress,    faced    with   the 

challrnge  of  providing  quality  c(;iucation 
for  all  Americans,  established  a  land- 
mark in  Federal  aid  to  education  with 
the  passage  of  the  Eiemer.tary  and  Sec- 
ondaiT  Education  Act  of  1965.  The 
main  empliasis  was  placed  on  helping 
schools  v.iiii  many  children  from  low- 
income  families.  Local  school  .systems 
in  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Counties  re- 
ceived approximately  $2  million  in  edu- 
cational aid  last  year.  This  money  was 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  enrich  the 
quality  of  education  for  our  children. 

Over  the  years  local  and  State  govern- 
ments have  tried  to  meet  the  ever  in- 
creasing demands  of  education.  Many 
local  school  systems  have  reached  the 
limits  of  their  borrowing  and  taxing  ca- 
pacity. Most  local  governments  rely  on 
real  estate  taxes  to  pay  for  the  .schools. 
These  taxes  bf-ar  heaviest  on  the  low- 
Income  brackets.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  lending  a  helping  hand 
throut-'ii  the  use  of  its  more  progressive 
metliods  of  taxation  which  are  ba.sed  on 
the  abihty  to  pay. 

Still  another  .andmaik  was  set  by  the 
89t'n  Concrress  with  llie  passage  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. — legislation  de- 
signed to  make  it  easier  for  children  of 
low-  and  middle-income  families  to  get 
a  college  education.  Tlie  most  unique 
feature  of  tlris  legislation  is  a  scholar- 
sliip  program  for  general  undergraduate 
education.  An  estimated  140.000  stu- 
dents who  needed  financial  aid  received 
grants  during  the  past  school  year.  Also, 
through  the  loan  program  of  this  act 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
many  more  thousands  of  deserving  stu- 
dents are  continuing  their  educations 
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AID     FOR    COLIiCES 

In  addition  to  direct  fLiancial  a;d  to 
students,  the  Higher  Education  Act  pro- 
vides for  matching  grants  and  loans  to 
colleges  to  construct  libraries  and  class- 
rooms and  other  needed  facilities.  This 
legislation,  far  from  introducing  Federal 
control  of  our  schools,  has  actually 
placed  greater  responsibilities  on  our  lo- 
cal communities.  Albright  CX)llece  in 
Reading_is  one  of  the  many  coUe^ies  that 
has  received  substantial  Federal  aid. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  question  of 
quality  education  will  not  hinge  on  the 
quantity  of  Federal  aid  but  rather  it  will 
be  determined  by  drawing  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  teachers.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  this  ses-sion  which 
will  help  to  answer  this  need. 

My  bill  will  make  it  pos.-ible  for  teach- 
ers to  deduct  from  their  Federal  income 
tax  the  living  expen.ses  and  tuition  ccst-s 
which  they  incur  when  following,'  p<j.st- 
graduate  education.  It  Is  Important  that 
teachers  continue  to  pursue  new  knowl- 
edge and  my  bill  would  pro\1de  an  added 
incentive  to  continue  this  pursuit. 

CI    BrLL 

In  another  area  of  education.  Congre.ss 
into  law  a  permanent  GI  bill  of  rights 
providing  educational  benefits  for  all 
persons  serving  at  least  6  months  in  the 
armed  services.  Eliiribihty  will  date 
back  to  Januarj-  31.  1955.  when  the  bene- 
fit program  set  up  for  Korean  war  vet- 
erans expired. 

The  program  offers  an  nllowance  r,f 
$100  per  month  to  veteran.'  t.-!ki'.i;r  f'i'.l- 
time  vocational  academl-  education  and 
an  additional  S50  for  t'.vo  or  more  de- 
pendents. The  Veterans'  Admini-^tra- 
tion  estimates  that  approximately  3.000 
young  men  and  women  from  our  con- 
gressional district  are  currently  taking 
advantage  of  the  legislation. 

ECONOMIC    OEVELOPMrNT    OF    C'-AL    REGIONS 

The  89th  Congress  has  passed  new  leg- 
islation and  expanded  ex.stinj;  Federal 
laws  which  are  havins  and  wil:  continue 
to  have  a  tremendous  imnac:  on  Schuyl- 
kill County  particularly  In  distres.sed 
coal  region  areas. 

In  1962  President  Keimedy  sr.w  the 
need  for  retraining  workers  for  available 
jobs.  He  proposed  the  ^Tanpower  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1962.  It  set  a  new  pat- 
tern for  aid  to  jobless  workers  di-splaced 
by  automation  and  technolog-ical  change. 
President  Johnson  and  the  Democratic 
89th  Congress  have  expa-.ided  President 
Kennedy's  original  ides  bv  includnvi  in- 
adequately educated  teenr  xrs  and  older 
workers. 

Under  this  program  workers  who  are 
unemployed  or  who  want  to  upgrade 
their  skills  so  that  they  can  qualify  for 
better  "  jobs  attend  vocational  school. 
Training  classes  under  this  program 
have  been  held  In  Pottsville.  Schuylkill 
Haven.  Shenandoah,  and  Mahanoy  City. 
The  courses  Included  bench  carpentry, 
practical  nursing,  and  power  sewing  ma- 
chine operation.  These  retraining  pro- 
grams not  orUy  help  the  individual 
worker  but  they  also  act  as  enocurage- 
ment  for  new  industry  to  move  into  the 
area. 

APPALACHIA    mia)'r7HOPMENT    ACT 

One  of  the  first  major  bills  to  pass  the 
89th  Congress  was  the  Appalachia  Re- 


development Act.  The  purpo.se  of  the 
act  was  to  accelerate  the  Federal  effort 
to  increa.se  job  opportunities  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas.  Due  to  the 
dechne  in  the  market  for  anthracite. 
economic  development  slowed  down  in 
the  coal  regions.  The  Appalachia  Act 
in  just  1  year  is  already  proving  to  be 
of  value  in  improving  the  economic  cli- 
mate in  Schuylkill  County. 


KEHLEY    RVN    MINE    FIRE 

Under  this  act  a  SI  8  miUion  grant  has 
been  approved  to  extinguish  the  Kehlcy 
Ran  mine  fire  in  Shenandoah. 

Since  19(i2.  when  I  finst  represented 
Shenandoah  in  Congress,  the  fire  ha^ 
been  a  serious  concern  to  me.  Not  only 
did  it  endanger  the  health  of  our  ix^ple 
but  it  was  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  draw  new  job  producing  industry  into 
the  area.  The  passage  of  the  Appalachia 
Act  made  Federal  help  possible.  I  vlg- 
orou.sly  supported  the  $12  million  appro..- 
priation  under  the  act  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively to  extinguish  mine  fires  and 
remove  culm  banks.  I  was  finally  suc- 
ce.s.sful  m  my  efforts  to  have  the  appro- 
priation approved  to  extingiiish  the  mine 
fire  at  Shenandoah. 

AID    FOR    EF.ST    HAVEM 

A  $200,000  addition  to  Rest  Haven, 
the  home  for  the  elderly  in  Schuylkill 
Countv  was  also  made  available  under 
the  Appalachia  Act.  The  enlarsement 
of  these  facilities  is  necessary  if  Schuyl- 
kill County  residint-s  are  to  benefit  from 
the  nursing  home  provisions  of  the  tiew 
Social  Security  Act. 

Future  Appalachia  projects  will  be  to 
build  regional  health  facilities  and  vo- 
cational schools,  to  reclaim  mine  areas  by 
developing  timber  and  water  resources, 
and  to  Piid  the  isolation  of  the  area  by 
expanding  the  Federal  highway  system 
such  as  Route  81  and  the  Keystone 
Shortway. 

AID    FOR    MSTRES.SFD    COMMCNITreS 

Good  roads,  schools,  and  health  facili- 
ties, expanded  sewage  and  water  systems 
are  all  necessary  to  bringing  industry 
into  our  communities.  In  many  parts 
of  the  coal  regions  the  local  communities 
do  not  have  adequate  tax  resources  to 
build  these  needed  public  improvements. 

Through  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  passed  by  this 
Consress,  communities  in  Schuylkill 
County  are  eligible  for  Federal  grants. 
Thereare  a  number  of  these  Federal  aid 
project*  already  m  different  stages  of 
development  in  our  district. 

In  Schuylkill  County  the.sc  Include 
sewage  treatment  plants  for  Pottsville, 
Shenandoah,  and  Mahanoy  City,  the  en- 
largement of  the  Wolf  Creek  Reservoir  in 
Pottsville,  and  expansion  of  the  public 
water  syst-em  in  Pine  Grove. 

INDtTSTRIAL   SITE   AT    SJ.    CL.MB 

In  addition  to  the  Appalachia  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  programs,  the 
Federal  Govenim.cnt  tlirouph  the  De- 
partment of  Hou-slnc;  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  financed  a  $100,000  compre- 
hensive economic  planning  survey  to 
study  water  resources,  select  iKi.ssible  In- 
dustrial .sites,  and  continue  planning  for 
improved  public  hou.sing  and  urban  re- 
newal in  the  coal  regions.  One  possible 
Industrial  site  which  has  been  chosen  is 


the  Reading  Railroad  Co    yards  in  St. 
Clair. 

It,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
modem  of  it.s  day  when  it  was  built 
many  years  ago.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1963  and  is  an  ideal  site  for  large  in- 
dustiY.  Federal  funds  in  the  form  of 
both  "loans  and  grants  will  be  available 
to  improve  the  site  and  help  to  attract 
new  industry. 

AH  of  the.se  Federal  programs  will  help 
form  the  basis  for  the  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  of  Schuyl- 
kill County.  These  programs  to  be  suc- 
ces-sful  call  for  hard  work  at  the  local 
level.  Local  officials  aiid  busmessrncn 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  dcligent 
efTortxS  and  cooperation  in  seeking  to  re- 
build their  commumties.  All  of  them 
liave  my  full  cooperation  and  support. 

URBAN'    RHNEWAL    AND    HOl'SINC 

Over  $12  million  in  Federal  funds  have 
been  committed  to  elderly  housing  and 
urban  renewal  projects  in  Reading. 
Potts\  ille.  and  a  number  of  smaller  com- 
nuinities  throughout  tlie  district. 

In  Reading  the  downtown  urban  re- 
rewal  project  is  movhig  toward  comple- 
tion and  new  alternatives  to  the  Seventh 
Street  railroad  track  problem  are  being 
discussed.  Recently,  we  were  success- 
ful in  having  Federal  grants  for  the 
Riverfront  Industrial  Park  iJroject  and 
the  Court  Street  project  increased  by 
over  $2  million.  The  increase  will  pro- 
vide tlie  necessary  financial  resources 
to  do  a  much  more  comprehensive  job 
than  was  originally  planned. 

Pott,=ville  is  continuing  to  make  re- 
markable prepress  in  moving  forward  in 
tliis  area.  Four  Federal  urban  rcnew.il 
projects  are  currently  in  variijus  stage? 
of  completion.  Centre  Street,  Mincrs- 
ville  Street,  12th  Street,  and  the  Wa.<h- 
ington  Street  projects  ?rc  all  well  on  tiie 
way  to  making  Pottsville  a  better  com- 
munity in  wliich  to  live  and  woik.  The 
Federal  elderly  housing  projects  in 
Schuylkill  Coiuity  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  2  years.  In  Cass 
Township.  Tnmaqua.  Mahanoy  City. 
Coaldale.  and  Pottsville  are  elderly  hous- 
ing i^rojects  in  either  the  planning  or 
construction  stace.  This  is  a  credit  to 
these  communities,  reficcting  uitelligent 
and  respon.sible  leaden.hip. 

In  Reading  the  third  Federal  elderly 
housing  pi-oject,  Kennedy  Towers,  has 
been  completed.  Reading  wa-s  the  first 
city  in  the  Nation  to  have  such  a  project. 
I  was  glad  to  ha\e  played  a  part  in  mak- 
in!'  tliis  po.ssible. 

Tiiere  is  a  cuner.t  need  for  at  least  two 
more  elderly  housing  unit,s  in  Reading. 
One  of  them  should  be  built  in  Uie  city 
park  area. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  work  closely 
with  local  officials  so  that  every  commu- 
unity  in  our  Sixth  District  will  get  the 
necessary  Federal  funds  to  meet  this 
crucial  iieed  of  our  older  citizens.  Mod- 
ern and  convenient  housing  is  something 
all  of  our  senior  citiaens  are  justly  en- 
titled to. 

MENTAL    HEALTH 

Back  in  1963  President  Kennedy  called 
for  a  bold  new  approach  to  attack  mental 
illness  and  retardation.  Congress  then 
acted  to  meet  our  largest  health  problem 
by  pa.sslng  the  first  Mental  Health  Act 
providing  grants  for  the  construction  of 
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community  mental  health  centers,  em- 
phasizin.?  care  and  treatment  in  patients' 
home  communities. 

At  that  time  I  was  a  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety  which  wrote  the  bill  and  a 
member  of  the  joint  Senate-House  con- 
fiience  committee  which  gave  it  final 
approval. 

The  89th  Congress  has  expanded  and 
improved  this  act  by  providing  Federal 
uianis  to  local  mental  health  centers  to 
help  pay  the  professional  staff.  The  act 
also  provides  funds  to  set  up  regional 
mental  health  libraries.  I  have  been 
working  closely  with  the  staff  of  the 
Guidance  Institute  of  Berks  County  in 
an  effort  to  have  one  of  the.se  facilities  in 
our  congressional  di-strict. 

PART    Of    .NATIOM.'.L    PROSPERITY 

All  of  these  programs  which  have 
brought  emplo\Tnent.  opportunity,  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  to  cur  district  are 
good  examples  of  administration  pro- 
grams responsible  for  the  histoo'-making 
6  years  of  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity our  Nation  today  enjoys.  I  voted 
for  the  legislation  that  made  these  pro- 
grams possible  and  aided  our  district  to 
share  in  this  progress. 

Oplx>nents  of  President  Johnson  in  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  extremist  ele- 
ments throuuhout  the  Nation,  have  op- 
ixi.sed  Federal  assistance  programs  which 
have  helped  our  district,  our  State  and 
the  Nation.  Tliey  have  charged  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  too  big.  that  our 
freedom  is  being  lost  and  that  initiative 
is  being  destroyed. 

GOVERNMENT    SERVFS    THE    PEOPLE 

The  ti-uth  is  tliat  far  from  crushing 
the  Individual,  government  at  Its  best 
liberates  him  from  the  enslaving  forces  of 
his  environment 

Certainly  the  Government  does  not 
subvert  our  freedom  through  the  social 
security  system,  which  guards  our  people 
agairLst  destitution  when  they  are  too  old 
to  work.  Government  does  not  under- 
mnie  our  freedom  by  bringing  electricity 
to  the  farm,  by  controlling  floods,  or  by 
ending  bank  failures.  Freedom  is  not 
lessened  by  efforts  to  abate  pollution  in 
our  streams  or  by  efforts  to  gain  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  and  cure  of  crippling 
and  killing  disease. 

Basically  the  future  of  our  free  society 
hinges  ujjon  whether  or  not  we  as  a  free 
people  can  work  out  rational  ai^.d  respon- 
sible policies  to  deal  with  these  central 
questions. 

How  do  we  keep  America  fully  em- 
ployed, how  do  we  harness  the  hicreas- 
ing  abundance  that  Is  now  within  our 
grasp  and  relate  that  abundance  to  the 
unmet  needs  in  education,  housing,  med- 
ical care,  highway  development,  resource 
development  and  many  other  things  that 
make  up  the  long  list  of  unfinished  work 
on  the  agenda  of  America's  democracy? 

The  best  answer  to  these  questions,  I 
believe,  is  continuation  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  program  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

THE   RIGHT   TO    KNOW 

Citizens  have  a  right  to  know  about 
their  Congress  and  the  record  and  the 
performance  of  their  representative."'. 
Decisions  of  the  Congress  alTect  every 


family  In  our  land  and  determine  tlie 
course  of  our  Nation  in  keepuig  a  pros- 
perous and  strong  economy. 

For  this  reason  I  consider  it  my  duty 
and  responsibility  to  make  this  report 
to  the  people  I  represent  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

rl-NDAMLNlAL     Iiin!RFNrf.S     SHCjIlD     I!E 
rNDERSTOOU 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  many  persons 
do  not  realize  how  closely  their  welfare, 
their  opiMrtunities  for  jobs,  for  educa- 
tion, health  services,  old-age,  and  dis- 
ability pensions,  good  housiu'j.  arid  a 
decent  liveliliood  are  affected  oy  deci- 
sions of  the  Congress. 

It  is  iniix)rtant  to  know  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  our  two  great 
political  parties  and  their  conflicting 
philosophies  of  government.  To  better 
understand  the  controversy  over  the  an- 
tipoverty  program,  Appalachia.  educa- 
tion, social  security,  redevelopment. 
taxes,  public  works,  conservation,  and 
other  progressive  programs,  it  is  es.sen- 
tial  to  know  and  understand  these  basic 
differences.  From  them  sharp  conflicts 
arise  on  social  and  economic  questions. 

Fiscal  and  economic  policies  vitally 
aiTcct  the  performance  of  the  \',  iiole 
American  economy.  They  aiTect  the 
lu-ice  level,  the  levels  of  production  and 
employment,  the  ;atc  of  economic 
grov.  th,  and  the  .standard  of  living. 

They  affect  the  degree  of  economic  op- 
portunity afforded  to  the  small  as  well 
as  the  large,  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong.  They  affect  not  only  the  degree 
of  economic  stability  and  progress,  but 
also  the  degree  of  ccmomic  jti.'^tice  or 
injustice. 

coNiiirr  OP  ECONOMIC  philosophies 

Democratic  Senator  Russell  Long  put 
it  in  plain  language  in  a  Senate  speecii 
when  he  pointed  to  the  cleavage  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Paities. 
Senator  Long  said: 

It  rcflpcts  a  difierencc  of  fundaiiirmal  eco- 
nomic philosophy — a  difference  which  has 
persisted  throughout  our  history  as  a  Na- 
tion, and  particulitr'.y  ciuring  the  current 
century. 

Tlie  dlfTerer.ce  is  Ijetwocn  tliofc  who  believe 
In  an  economy  of  scarcity  and  tliose  wlio  be- 
lieve in  an  economy  of  abundance;  between 
those  who  feel  that  we  mu.st  stnnd  still,  liave 
occasional  recessions  or  depressions,  and 
those  wiio  feel  tliat  we  have  the  brains  and 
the  tools  to  move  forward  without  sub.stan- 
tial  interruption.  It  is  a  difference  between 
those  who  feci  that  social  injustice  is  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  economic  progress  and 
tl^ose  who  feel  tliat  social  justice  and  eco- 
nomic progress  are  one  and  inseparable. 

Never  before  in  our  history  were  these 
di.Tercnces  more  sharp  and  clear.  Re- 
gardless of  election  campaign  oratory, 
the  decision  at  the  ixills  in  State  and 
National  legislative  contests  tiiis  year 
will  determine  which  one  of  these  two 
cour.ses  the  Nation  will  follow  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  these  serious  and  dan- 
gcrou."  limes. 

AID   TO  CONSTITUENTS 

Beuig  a  member  of  the  powerful  Hou.se 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Pennsyl- 
vania Democratic  House  whip,  and  hav- 
ing high  seniority  in  the  Congress  have 
rU  contributed  to  my  successful  efforts  in 
assuring  that  our  Sixth  District  receives 


the   full  benefits  of  Federal  assistance 
program  •. 

My  district  offices  in  Reading,  Potts- 
ville, and  Sunbury  are  open  to  rend?r 
every  pos.^ib'e  service  to  constituents. 
All  citizens  who  seek  our  assistance  are 
welcome.  E>ue  to  the  recent  redlstrlctlng 
of  Congress,  the  Sixth  District  will  no 
longer  include  Northumberland  County. 
It  now  comprises  only  Schuylkill  and 
Berks  Counties. 


Urban  Renewal  Hardship 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 
l.N  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.'-r;NT.\TIVE6 

Friday.  September  30.  1966 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  letter  I  received  in  the 
morning  mail.  Better  than  I  can  tell 
you  or  better  than  the  words  of  any 
statistician  or  urban  planner,  it  shows 
the  devastating  results  of  poor  plannins 
in  urban  renewal. 

The  letter  follows: 

SrPTEMBER  26.  1966. 
Representative  Martha  W    Griffiths, 
House  Office  Butkhng. 
Wafhmg'lon,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Griffiths:  We  know  you  liave 
1:ikon  porsonal  interest  and  helped  others  In 
yi.ur  di.strict  f.r.d  we  liope  you  can  do  some- 
tliiiie:  for  us. 

I  am  C6  and  my  wife  Is  71 — we  have  lived 
ill!  of  pur  lives  in  Detroit,  my  wife  having 
been  born  there.  My  wife  never  worked 
under  Social  Security. 

I  had  a  business  on  t!ie  Ea.stern  Market — 
The  International  Spice  and  ColTee  Co.  I 
e.'tabliphed  this  bupiness  at  1420  E.  Vernor 
Hy.  in  1929  and  even  durinp  the  depression 
and  bank  holiday  we  prospered  to  a  point 
that  we  were  doing  over  $250,000  00  a  year 
proKs  bu:  iness.  Then  came  the  urban  re- 
development of  the  119  acres  Immediately 
south  of  us — our  business  was  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  tills  and  of  course  we  received 
no  reimbursement  when  -the  government 
took  over.  The  history  of  this  de\elopment 
will  show  that  nothing  was  done  for  almost 
nine  years,  1949-1959.  In  the  meantime  our 
bU' iness  dropped  from  $250.000  00  to  ap- 
)5r<,ximately  5.55,000  00,  During  this  time  I 
sened  on  committees  appointed  by  the 
mayor  for  almost  two  years  but  this  w.is 
after  many  false  start-s  and  It  wa.sn't  until 
1959  that  any  aiipreclable  buUdlng  took 
place  and  of  course  the  12,000  people  that 
formerly  occupied  this  119  acres  wa.s  re- 
duced aj!  of  today  to  3,000  or  less.  During 
this  time  the  other  areas  surrounding  us 
moved  over  30,000  people  to  otlier  areas.  We 
were  caught  in  the  middle  Our  home  went, 
our  stocks  and  bonds  and  everything  of 
value,  even  our  insurance^  We  couldn't 
sell  a  losing  busine.ss  and  there  was  always 
the  lu'pe  that  things  would  change  but  we 
were  forced  into  bankruptcy.  May  18th  last. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  on  Social  Security 
getting  S106.90  a  month  becaiLse  with  a  loss 
income  this  is  the  way  It  figures  out  I  am 
told.  As  you  know  we  can  not  live  on  this 
and  of  course  we  wouldn't  go  on  welfare. 
We  are  forced  to  live  with  oiu"  daughter 
and  her  husband  and  their  4  small  children 
for  the  time  being  I  haVe  been  to  the  Grand 
River  Office  of  the  Social  Security  but  they 
had  no  answer.  We  expect  no  con- 
sideration for  the  loss  of  our  business  but 
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since  the  pittance  we  receive  fr;m  Social 
Security  Is  based  on  a  condition  Federally 
caused  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  enougli 
Social  Security  to  at  least  exist  on. 

We  have  been  heavy  tax  payers  all  of  our 
lives  In  Detroit  and  now  at  ovir  age  we  find 
ourselves  reduced  to  paupers  through  causes 
not  of  our  making. 

We  have  lived  In  your  district  the  last  8 
years,  13958  Sussex,  and  have  constantly 
supported  you  during  the  years  you  have 
so  justly  earned  the  high  respect  of  all  tiie 
voters  In  your  district,  dn  you  help  vus? 
Sincerely  yours. 


France!  E.  Stimmel  Hard,  a  Profile  of 
Motherhood  at  lU  Best 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 


Americans  Are  Good  and  Bad,  aj  Well 
as  White  and  Black 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.-ENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation.  In  its  quest  to  bring 
true  equality  to  all  of  its  people,  con- 
tinues to  suffer  the  consequences  of  ser- 
ious emotional  outbursts  emanating  from 
opposing  camps  in  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle. 

In  this  overheated  environment, 
fraught  with  strife,  riots,  and  physical 
violence,  it  is  always  rea.ssuring  and  re- 
freshing to  take  note  of  the  wi-sdom  that 
flows  from  the  mouths  of  cooler  heads. 
One  such  oracle  of  wisdom  is  the  Ton- 
awanda  News.  In  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  its  September  20  edition,  the  Ton- 
awanda  News  once  aRain  eives  evidence 
of  Its  depth  of  human  understanding  in 
its  commentary  on  one  of  the  many 
weighty  and  complex  domestic  problems 
that  face  our  entire  Nation  today, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  Tonawanda  News  editorial: 
Americans  Are  Good  and  B.\o.  .^s  Well  as 
WHm  AND  Black 
The  long,  hot  clvU  rights  summer  con- 
tinues into  the  fall. 

It  has  raised  temperatures  and  shan;ed 
Americans  from  Chicago  to  Atlanta,  from 
Benton  Harbor.  Mich.,  to  Grenada.  MLsa.  Tliis 
summers  experiences  are  another  reminder 
that  Americans  need  to  keep  their  per.spec- 
tive  in  the  emotion-charged  climate  of  the 
push  for  equality. 

A  mob  incited  to  riot  Is  a  tragedy  that  U 
not  balanced  by  a  woman  who  rai.'es  money 
to  stock  Watts  school  libraries,  but  her  con- 
tribution should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  businessman  who  ertab'.ishcd  an 
agency  to  teach  the  Intricate  art  of  success- 
ful business  to  Negroes  more  ti.an  offse's  a 
Judge  who  belor.gs  to  a  segrcgited  club 

Though  it  is  doubtful  If  a  single  acr  of 
kindness  can  offset  the  cruelty  of  kicking  a 
black  schoolboy  as  he  lies  on  the  ground,  the 
unidentified  white  girl  who  stood  over  a 
fallen  Negro  to  protect  htm  in  the  midst  of 
«t  swirling  mob  came  close  to  balancing  the 
books. 

America  is  good  and  bad  as  well  as  black 
and  white.  The  "good  guys"  may  have  any 
color  skin. 

They  do  not  wear  white  hat.',  bnt  they  will 
win  in  the  end  because  the  American  people 
win  have  It  no  other  way. 


IN  Th'E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30.  1966 

Mr  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  passin?  of  Mrs.  Joy  Seth  Hurd.  a 
lovely,  gifted  and  outstanding  American 
mother.  Mrs.  Hurd  was  nationally  re- 
nowned, not  only  because  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  family  that  she  and  the  late 
Judge  Joy  Seth  Hurd  authored,  but  rath- 
er, because  of  the  constant  concern  that 
she  displayed  for  the  best  interests  of 
all  of  the  families  of  her  home  commu- 
nity. 

During  her  lifetime  she  enjoyed  Na- 
tional and  State  recognition  as  an  out- 
standing mother.  She  worked  untiringly 
in  the  mtei-ests  of  her  church,  and  on 
many  other  welfare  projects  throuah  the 
years.  Hers  was  a  life  of  sacrifice  for 
others  Siie  was  a  woman  possessed  of 
real  maternal  instincts,  and  the  charity, 
tne  love  and  the  selflessness  was  evident 
to  all  wh.o  came  within  her  contact  dur- 
ing life. 

Frances  Hurd  now  enjoys  the  comfort 
of  reunion  with  her  Creator  and  with 
her  spouse.  She  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, for  her  passing  leaves  a  great 
void  on  the  Cleveland  scene. 

Perhaps  the  best  legacy  that  she  has 
supplied  by  her  life  is  the  inspiration 
that  she  has  been  to  other  women,  to 
continue  to  strive  for  excellence  in  niar- 
ria:re  and  in  family  homelife. 

Mrs,  Sweeney  .joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  Hurd  family 
our  deei>est  and  most  sincere  sympathy 
on  the  occasion  of  their  loss.  May  she 
rest  in  peace. 

I  should  like  to  include  the  article  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  De.tlcr  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1966; 

Mrs,  Jot  Seth  Hi^d.  72,  Dies 
Mrs  Joy  Seth  Hurd.  widow  of  the  late 
prominent  Cleveland  jurist  and  mother  of 
15.  who  was  acclaimed  national  Catholic 
mother  In  1946.  died  yesterday  in  St.  John 
Hospital, 

Mrs,  Hurd.  the  former  Frances  E.  Stimmel. 
who  would  have  been  73  on  Oct,  10.  had  been 
ill  and  In  the  hospital  since  July  when  she 
svifTered  a  stroke. 

Her  husband  was  associate  and  presiding 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  8th  District. 
for  17  years  prior  to  his  death  in  19G.3 

Mrs,  Hurd,  mother  of  15.  grandmother  of 
67  and  great-grandmother  of  six.  was  na- 
tionally known  for  her  happy  career  In  fam- 
ily life. 

She  was  awarded  the  title  of  Catholic 
Mother  of  the  United  States  for  1946  by  the 
National  Catholic  Conference  on  Family  Life, 
and  also  was  named  Ohio  Mother  of  1946  by 
the  Golden  Rule  Foundation  of  New  York. 

As  her  children  grew  up  she  found  time  to 
SDeak  to  thousands  at  club  meetings  on  fam- 
liv  happiness.  Her  advice  was:  "Love  and  re- 
spect one  another,  trust  in  God.  and  live  each 
dav  to  the  fullest." 

Mrs  Hurd  had  a  second  career  as  a  church- 
woman  She  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Catholic  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  aiid 
for  two  years  was  president  of  the  Diocesan 
Council  of  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 


Women.  For  her  work  in  the  church,  she 
received  a  gold  medal,  "Pro  Ecclcs:a  et  Pon- 
tiflce."  from  Pope  Pius  XII  In  1947. 

Mrs,  Hurd  met  her  husband  in  1911  and 
was  married  in  June  of  that  year.  In  June. 
lOGl.  they  celebrated  their  golden  \ve<iding 
aiini'vers-.'.ry  at  a  large  party  in  Hotel  Shera- 
ton-Cleveland, attended  by  most  of  tlieir 
children  and  grandchildren  and  many  prom- 
inent Clevelanders, 

Liter  in  1961.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hurd  trav- 
eled to  Rome  as  au  annivers.ary  gift  from, 
their  cliildren. 

As  her  family  grew,  Mrs,  Hurd  spent  more 
and  more  time  with  her  h.ou.sehold  duties  but 
continued  to  carry  on  her  outside  activities. 

At  one  time  the  Hurd  lautidry  included  75 
shirts  enoh  week.  Three  hundretl  quarts  of 
milk  were  consumed  each  month  and,  if  roast 
was  the  main  course  at  a  meal  it  had  to 
woiih  n.t  le:;?!  14  pounds. 

Mr-s,  Hurd  did  not  believe  in  tiirnlng  her 
children  over  to  others  to  bring  up.  She 
tauc'ht  the  older  children  to  train  the 
younger  ones  and  believed  in  discipline  with 
an  open  palm  on  occasion. 

In  the  days  when  the  entire  family  was 
still  at  home,  the  Hurds  did  things  on  a  fan- 
tixsticiUy  large  scale.  It  took  three  automo- 
biles to  convey  them  to  church  on  Sund  ly. 
When  childhood  infections  were  in  the 
ne;ghl>.irhO',id.  the  Hurd  children  had  multi- 
ple troubles.  Once,  nine  children  were  in 
bed  with  the  measles  at  the  same  time. 
And  anotlier  time,  eight  had  their  ears 
lanced  at  the  same  time  and  the  sick  Hurd 
children  and  their  mother  occupied  one 
wluile  ward  in  St,  John  Hospital, 

Mrs.  Hurd  was  a  member  of  m.^ny  orgnl- 
zalions.  She  was  a  former  member  of  the 
boards  of  tlie  Cleveland  Round  Table  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Catherine  Horstnnn'i 
Training  Home  and  the  women's  briard  of  St 
John  Hospital  and  held  membrrship  In  the 
Lakewood'  PTA.  the  Catholic  PTA.  St,  Ann 
Hospital  Guild,  the  Catholic  Daughters  of 
America.  St.  Anthony  Home  for  Eoys,  the 
Women's  Post-War  Pl.mning  Council  and  the 
Motion  Picture  Council. 

In  1944.  she  organii-ed  the  fir,st  chapter  of 
the  Gold  SUir  Mothers  of  World  War  II.  now 
the  Cuyahoga  Chapter,  She  also  fostered 
tiie  formation  of  the  Dolorctta  Circle  of 
Catholic   Gold   Suar   Mothers, 

Judce  Hurd.  a  tireless  civic  leider  and 
prominent  Judge,  was  a  lawyer  for  m.\ny 
years  before  he  started  his  career  on  the 
bench  in  1935  as  a  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court.  He  became  an  appellate  court 
judge  in  1946. 

Surviving  Mrs.  Hurd  are  all  of  her  chil- 
dren: eight  sons,  Joy  S.  Jr..  Frank  S,.  Paul 
J  .  Thomas  C  .  William  J..  James  L,.  David 
P  and  John  G,:  and  seven  daughters.  Mrs, 
Edward  Gannon.  Mrs.  Arthur  H,  Farr.  Mrs. 
Charles  Heaton.  Mrs.  Pa'rick  White.  Mrs. 
Robert  Lamb.  Mrs.  John  L.  Lamb  and  Mrs, 
Richard  Kearney;  67  grandchildren  and  six 
gre.it -grandchildren.  Mrs.  Hurd  lived  at 
11B50  Ed.'ewatcr  Drive.  Lakewwxl. 

The  Nickels  funeral  home.  14500  M:id;-;on 
A'.enuB,  Lakewood.  Is  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ment.s 

Services  will  be  at  St.  Rose  Catholic 
Church.  11411  Detroit  Avenue  NW.,  at  10 
a  m    Friday. 
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Marvelous  Murk  on  the  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZON.4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30,  1966 
Ml-    UDALL,     Mr,  Speaker,  there  has 
come  into  my  hands  a  newspaper  column 


of  such  interest  to  me  and  I  suspect  most 
colleagues,  that  I  should  like  to  insert  it 
in  the  RECORn  even  though  I  do  not  know 
what  parer  it  comes  from  or  when  it  was 
puiy;i:hed. 

The  article  Is  by  Columnist  Charles 
McDowell.  It  deals  with  certain  tenden- 
cies we  all  have  to  engage  in  cliches. 
And  it  touches  upon  some  of  the  double- 
ta"k  v,e  have  heard  of  late  about  the  need 
fer  btidgelary  reductions — in  other  peo- 
ples' pet  ivoerams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  witliout  objection  I  shall 
insert  the  column  at  this  point  in  the 
A.Jpcndix: 

Marvelous  Murk  on  the  Econo.mt 
(By  Charles  McDowell ) 
WASHiNCTO^i. — I  had  the  pood  fortune  the 
other  day  to  interview  Congressman  Murkley 
Bargle.    who    Is   known    to   ir^iders    here    as 
Marvelous  Murk,  the  one-man  cross  section. 
He  is  a  hard  man  to  find  and  corner,  but 
he   has   the   rare   ability   to   summarize   the 
sense    of    Congress — somehow    reflecting    all 
sides — on  complex  issues. 

We  foiind  him  in  a  corridor  of  the  Capi- 
tol, corncretl  him  in  a  niche  built  for  a  statue. 
and  interviewed  him  while  he  struck  states- 
manlike pcses.  The  transcript  of  the  inter- 
view follows: 

Question.   Everyone   is   worried    about   the 
economy.  Congressman.     What  is  your  view? 
Answer.  Tlie  sultation  is  ominoi  s.    We  are 
caught  in  a  vicious  upward  spiral  ol  inflation 
tliat   is   carrying   up   to   the  brink   of   a   de- 
pression.    The  time  has  come  for  bold  action. 
Question,  What  would  you  suggest? 
Answer.  We  should  tighten  our  belts.    The 
time  has  come  to  stop  all  this  reckless  spend- 
ing, reduce  tlie  federal  defioit  and  take  some 
of  the   steam   out   of  the  economy. 

Question.  Yoii  agree,  then  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  hold  down  on  public  works 
projects? 

An.swer.  It  is  too  little  too  late,  but  I  agree 
In  principle. 

Question.  Are  you  willing  to  drop  the 
dam  for  your  district  out  of  the  budget? 

Answer.  No,  no.  a  thousand  times  no! 
That  would  be  a  false  economy. 
Question.  False  economy? 
Answer,  "yes.  a  shocking  evample  of  false 
economy.  The  dam  is  absolutely  vital  to 
the  economic  growth  of  my  district.  So  Is 
my  harbor-dredging  project.  I  have  never 
believed  in  false  economy. 

Question.  WelV  how  about  reducing  some 
of  the  farm  subsidies  or  merchant-shipping 
subsidies? 

Answer.  More  false  economy,  and  I  will 
not  be  party  to  such  short-sightedness. 

Question.  How  about  impacled-area  aid  to 
schools?  Couldn't  that  kind  of  federal  aid 
be  based  more  on  a  community's  need  and 
ability  to  pay? 

Answer,  Absolutely  not.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment o\iglit  to  pay  for  all  those  children 
f-om  the  military  base  that  it  Is  inflicting  on 
our  schools — and  for  all  the  land  it  takes  off 
the  tax  rolls. 

Question,  'Wliat  woiild  ycu  say  if  the  De- 
fense Department  closed  the  military  base 
to  .siwe  money,  and  at  the  same  time  relieved 
you  of  the  burden  of  the  school  children  and 
returned  the  land  to  the  tax  rolls? 

Answer.  In  this  time  of  world  crisis,  when 
otu:  boys  are  fighting  in  a  far  land.  I  will 
opp<i£e  such  shocking  false  economy  as  long 
as  breath  remains  in  my  body  aiid  I  am 
able  to  work  with  my  moutii. 

Question.  Do  you  suppo.se  Congress  should 
hold  back  on  some  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams until   they  are  better  organized? 

Answer.  Nothing  really  significant  along 
that  line  is  possible  because  redxiced  appro- 
priations would  only  discourage  the  people 
In  the  programs  at  a  time  when  they  are 
already  discouraged  by  the  programs  them- 


selves. Congress  Is  not  disposed  to  that  kind 
of  false  economy. 

Question.  Taking  the  federal  budget  as  a 
whole,  congressman,  Isn't  It  true  that  Con- 
gress has  gone  beyond  the  President's  spend- 
ing recommendations  by  billions  of  dollars 
this  year? 

An-swer.  Yes.  but  Congress,  Is  not  a  rubber 
stamp  for  the  President.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  use  our  own  judgment.  We  also 
have  a  right  to  decry  reckless  spending  when- 
ever we  want  to.    It's  a  free  country. 

Question.  What  would  you  recommend, 
then,  to  control  inflation? 

Answer,  I  would  recommend  v.'ithotit  vacil- 
lation that  the  President  recommend  a  tax 
increase.  He  should  have  the  courage  to 
do  it. 

Question.  Would  you  speak  and  work  and 
vote  for  a  tax  increase? 

Answer.  Not  in  on  election  year!  I'm  not 
going  to  be  maneuvered  into  taking  the  rap. 
Politically,  that  would  really  be  false 
economy. 
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Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  students 
of  America's  historj-  have  been  unani- 
mous in  reminding  us  that  our  econ- 
omy— which  is  the  wonder  and  envy  of 
the  world — owes  its  success  largely  to 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  cherished 
principlec — the  principle  that  the  mar- 
ket which  is  America's  is  common  to  all 
of  our  States  and  open  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. Yet  much  as  the  Congress  has 
stretched  the  commerce  clause  of  our 
Constitution  to  bring  Federal  regulation 
into  many  walks  of  our  life,  the  basic 
pui-poses  of  the  commerce  clause  have 
been  so  long  ignored  by  us  that  our  na- 
tional common  market  has  become  bal- 
kanized.  Although  no  State  alone  has 
been  responsible  for  this  balkanization, 
the  fact  is  that  a  small  business  located 
in  one  comer  of  our  Nation  is  no  longer 
capable  of  coping  with  the  complex 
State  and  local  tax  nequirements  to 
which  it  is  exposed  every  time  its  prod- 
ucts or  its  advertising  materials  are  sent 
across  State  lines. 

At  the  recent  hearings  lield  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation 
of  Interstate  Commerce,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  I  was  shocked — as  I  believe 
each  Member  of  Congress  will  be 
shocked— to  learn  from  the  owners  of 
small  businesses  that  it  is  now  easier  for 
some  of  our  small  companies  to  market 
their  products  in  Holland  or  in  Germany 
or  in  Africa  than  it  is  for  them  to  make 
shipments  from  one  State  to  another 
within  the  United  States  itself. 

More  than  7  years  ago  Justice  Frank- 
furter of  the  Supreme  Court  warned  us 
of  the  dangers  implicit  in  this  situa- 
tion— dangers  not  only  to  our  tax  moral- 
ity and  to  our  judicial  system,  but  also 
dangers  which  threaten  our  economic 
health.  At  that  time  my  close  friend 
and  colleague,  Senator  Byrd  of  'Virginia, 


asked  me  for  my  help  in  undertaking  a 
congrcs.Monal  program  to  scrutinize 
what  was  then  already  an  Intolerable 
situation. 

We  have  labored  long  and  hard  over 
the  past  5  years  and  have  finally  fonnu- 
lated  a  leci.slatlvc  pi-ogram  desi!,;ned  to 
restore  vitality  to  the  American  com- 
mon market.  Our  program  is  a  moder- 
ate one  and  a  cautious  one.  It  is  based 
on  facts,  on  figures,  and  on  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  many  of  our  Nation's 
leading  tax  experts.  It  Ls  a  program 
which  gives  absolutely  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  any  Federal  official  to  re.^- 
ulatc  the  imposition  of  State  taxes  and 
a  program  which  incurs  not  $1  of  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  has  the  widespread  supixji't 
of  such  diverse  groups  as  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  Manufacturers,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union, 
the  National  Council  of  Salesmen's  Orga- 
nizations. It  also  has  the  support  of  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  State  tax- 
ation in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fred  Cox. 
of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Revenue. 
as  well  as  Mr.  John  Dane,  the  former 
commissioner  of  revenue  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  countless  other  tax  experts 
representing  every  corner  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Those  who  oppose  this  program  beise 
their  arguments  on  two  points — both  of 
which  arc  fallacious.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  tax  collectors  of  some  States  main- 
tain that  our  program  is  an  "invasion  of 
States  rights,"  On  the  other  hand  they 
maintain  that  the  establishment  of  prac- 
tical jurisdictional  standards  will  cause 
the  States  serious  revenue  losses  by  tying 
their  hands  with  respect  to  companies 
who  are  located  beyond  their  boundaries. 
Now  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  enter  into  a  de- 
bate with  the  State  tax  gatherers,  nor  do 
I  wish  to  cast  a.spcrsion  on  their  ability 
to  perceive  facts  and  figures.  Yet  I  do 
want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  posiiio-i 
taken  by  some  of  the  tax  collectors. 

Currently  auditors  from  some  of  our 
States  are  roaming  throughout  the  en- 
tire United  States  harassing  and  abusing 
companies  which  have  no  say  whatsoever 
in  the  formulation  of  the  tax  laws  which 
are  being  enforced  against  them.  It  is 
the  official  position  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Tax  Administrators  that  any 
company  which  ships  goods  across  State 
lines  ough.t  to  be  taxable  in  ever\'  State 
and  locality  into  which  its  goods  are 
sent.  Close  to  half  of  all  of  our  State 
tax  administrators  are  already  assert- 
ing that  any  company,  regardless  of 
where  located,  wliich  does  no  more  than 
send  advertising  materials  through  the 
mails  into  a  State  ought  to  be  subjected 
to  taxation  by  that  State.  In  short,  it  is 
often  the  tax  administrator  of  one  State 
who  is  attempting  to  invade  the  rights  of 
businessmen  located  in  other  States.  In 
my  own  district  in  Louisiana,  tliis  is  hap- 
pening evei-y  day  to  some  of  our  local 
businessmen. 

Now  mine  is  not  a  heavily  industrial- 
ized district.  It  contains  a  number  of 
very  small  businesses  which  are  depend- 
ent on  a  national  market  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  local  products.  If  they 
are   subjected   to   unfair   treatment   by 
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auditors  from  Florida,  from  California. 
from  Michigan,  from  States  as  far  away 
as  the  State  of  Washington,  simply  be- 
cause their  products  enjoy  popularity  in 
those  States,  then  to  whom  can  they  turn 
for  relief?  The  Governor  of  Louisiana 
cannot  help  them.  The  Loui-siana  LckLs- 
lature  might  help  them  were  it  to  under- 
take a  program  of  retaliatory  taxes — but 
such  a  program  would  be  both  dangerous 
and  unwise.  The  Louisiana  tax  admin- 
istrator, conscientious  as  he  may  be,  is 
without  authority  to  do  anything  to  pro- 
tect Louisiana  businesses  from  ui^ifair 
tax  treatment  in  the  hands  of  tax  ad- 
ministrators from  States  out-side  of 
Louisiana.  I  submit  that  it  is  only  Con- 
gress that  can  help  such  businesses. 

In  every  State  the  problem  is  the  same 
as  in  Louisiana.  The  local  tax  admin- 
istrator is  powerless  to  protect  our  local 
businessmen  from  taxes  imposed  by 
other  States.  Yet  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Tax  Administrators  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  argue  that 
each  State  ought  tabe  left  free  to  impose 
its  own  tax  laws  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
They  tell  us  that  Congress  ought  not 
to  Intervene,  yet  It  is  the  tax  collectors 
themselves  who  are  making  the  State  tax 
problem  into  a  national  problem  and  who 
are  therefore  creating  the  pressures  for 
Federal  legislation.  The  more  they  per- 
sist In  their  unreasonable  demands,  the 
more  the  Federal  problem  will  grow. 
The  more  they  attempt  to  make  State 
revenues  dependent  on  the  abuse  of  out- 
of-state  companies,  the  more  they  are 
endangering  and  weakening  the  econ- 
omy and  vitality  of  their  own  States. 

The  second  objection  of  the  State  tax 
collectors  to  the  proposed  bill— the  claim 
that  it  will  cause  serious  revenue  losses 
to  the  States — is  even  more  fallacious 
than  the  charge  that  the  preservation  by 
Congress  of  an  open  market  is  an  "in- 
vasion of  States  rights."  My  subcom- 
mittee has  explored  the  revenue  effects 
of  proposed  legislation  in  this  area  in 
great  depth.  For  more  than  5  years 
we  left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  at  the 
true  facts  and  the  true  figures.  We 
have  had  the  assistance  of  the  General 
Accounting  OfiQce.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. We  have  sent  thousands  of  ques- 
tionnaires to  State  officials  and  to  tax- 
payers all  over  the  country  and  have  ex- 
amined both  the  tax  structures  and 
sources  of  revenues  of  everyone  of  the 
States  as  well  as  of  many  cities  and 
counties.  Our  findings  are.  of  necessity, 
detailed  and  comprehensive.  They  are 
contained  in  four  volumes  of  our  report 
and  represent  what  has  clearly  become 
the  definitive  study  of  this  subject.  They 
clearly  demonstrate  that  under  our  pro- 
posals no  State  or  local  government 
stands  to  gain  or  lose  a  significant  per- 
centage of  its  revenues. 

Most  of  the  State  tax  collectors  have 
failed  to  collect  and  publish  data  con- 
cerning the  interstate  aspects  of  their 
tax  programs.  Some  admit  candidly 
that  they  simply  do  not  have  reliable 
data  on  this  subject.  Yet  many  admin- 
trators  ignore  the  facts  and  figures  that 
we  have  presented  and  made  bald  asser- 
tions of  losses.  When  asked  to  produce 
records  and  detailed  statistics  to  sub- 


stantiate   their    po.Kition,    they    remain 
silent.    I  recall,  for  example,  that  a  State 
tax  administrator  testifying  before  our 
committee  made  a  bald  statement  of  an 
alleged  revenue  loss  In  his  State.     On 
questioning   by   us.  it  was  brous-'ht  out 
that    th?    ven-    tax    returns    which    he 
claimed  provided  the  ba.sis  for  l.is  alleged 
los.s.  simply  did  not  contain  the  kind  of 
data  on  wtiich  his  charge  wns  based.     I 
an-,  uming  Members  of  Concre.ss.  there- 
fore, in  formulatiiig  their  positions  on 
tlii-s  legislation,  to  evaluate  the  facts  and 
fieuics  which  we  have  made  available. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  tax 
administrators  m  general  have  provided 
uiucaliable  data  to  us.     Indeed  that  is 
not   the  case.     Most  who  have  alleged 
losses  have  simply  failed  to  provide  data. 
Those  who  have  explored  the  problems 
and  have  made  careful  studies,  generally 
support  our  conclusions.     For  example. 
Mr.  Fred  Cox.  of  Georgia,  has  made  a 
test  of  the  eflects  of  our  income  taxes 
problems  on  Georgia  revenues.    Mr.  Cox 
has  a  nationwide  reputation  for  being  one 
of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  State 
revenues.    He  supporUs  our  bill.    The  tax 
administrator  of    Vermont   studied   the 
problem  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
even  if  our  income  tax  apportionment 
formula  were  applied  to  all  corporations 
large  and  .small,  it  would  cost  the  State 
no  more  than  S2.50.    Other  tax  adminis- 
trators have  al.so  made  It  clear  that  our 
bill  will  have  no  untoward  revenue  ef- 
fects. 

I  am  convinced — from  our  studies, 
from  tile  wealth  of  data  available  to  us. 
from  the  extensive  hearing  which  we 
held  in  1961.  1962.  and  the  3  months  of 
hearings  which  we  held  In  the  spring  of 
this  year — that  the  losses  being  alleged 
by  some  of  the  tax  administrators  are 
without  foundation. 

The  claims  being  made  by  a  few  of  the 
tax  collectors  are  faintly  reminiscent  of 
the  unrea.sonable  claims  which  taxpayers 
have  complained  about  to  our  subcom- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years.  Under  the 
present  syst<'m  of  taxing  interstate  com- 
merce, local  tax  collectors  are  vested  with 
an  extraordinaiT  amount  of  discretion. 
Most  State  laws  concerning  the  taxation 
of  out-of-state  companies  are  so  vague 
and  indefinite  that  the  taxpayers  are 
simply  incapable  of  determining  if  they 
are  liable  for  any  tax,  and  if  they  are 
hable.  of  determining  just  how  much  the 
law  requires  them  to  pay.  This  intoler- 
able situation  is  clearly  documented  in 
our  5 -year  study.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  few  administrators  to  assert  claims 
which  arc  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
taxes  which  they  actually  expect  to  col- 
lect. The  claims  made  by  the.se  adminis- 
trators against  this  leeislation  appear  to 
be  likewise  exagt'Tated. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  State 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce  has,  I 
believe,  demonstrated  its  zeal  to  protect, 
preserve,  and  augment  State  revenues. 
In  drafting  our  earlier  bill.  H  R.  11798,  we 
recog!Uzed  the  need  for  national  solu- 
tions which  would  be  hcli')ful  both  to  the 
States  and  to  busine.s.s.  We  took  cog- 
nizance of  tlie  fact  that  the  major  por- 
tions of  Slat*  revenues  are  derived  from 
the  very  large  corporations.  In  the  in- 
come tnx  area,  for  example,  roughly  80 
percent  of  State  revenues  come  from  the 


so-called     Fortune     500     corporations. 
These  corporations  operate  all  over  the 
United  States  and   all   over  the  world. 
Our    earlier    bill    contained    provisions 
which  were  carefully  designed  to  enable 
each  State  to  get  its  fair  share  of  revenue 
from  such  corporations.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Cox  of  Georgia  and  a  few- 
others,  the  tax  administrators  of  States 
which  would  clearly  benefit  fiom  these 
provisions  gave  us  no  supiwrt  for  these 
efforts.     Our    earlier    bill    also    recog- 
nized—and this  was  pointed  out  again 
and  again  to  the  tax  administrators  at 
the  hearings — that  there  is  roughly  some 
$6  billion  per  year  of  dividend  income 
which  ought  to  be  taxable  by  one  State 
or  another  but  which  cun-ently  escapes 
tnx  because  of  large  loopholes  in  State 
allocation  and  apportionment  schemes. 
Our  earlier  bill  would  have  closed  these 
loopholes    through    equitable    measures 
which  have  been  advocated  by  admin- 
istrators such  as  Mr.  Cox  for  more  than 
40  years.     Yet  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments and  many  of  the  same  admin- 
istrators who  now  accuse  the  special  sub- 
committee of  destroying  State  revenues 
were  vociferous  in  their  opposition   to 
these    measures — they   argued    that    we 
interfered  with  States  rights,  and  some 
even    argued    that    the    very    measures 
which  would  help  them  raise  revenue 
would  cause  States  to  suffer  losses.     In 
our  new  bill,  we  have   abandoned  the 
attempt  to  provide  a  national  solution  to 
the  problem  of  taxing  the  income  of  the 
large    cori:¥)rations.     Instead,    we    have 
limited  our  scope  so  as  to  only 'include 
the  problems  of  taxing  small  corpora- 
tions.   As  a  result  the  revenue  effects  of 
our  income  tax  provisions  on  the  States 
are  indeed  minuscule. 

Our  earlier  bill  also  contained  tfTective 
provisions  designed  to  assist  the  States 
in  the  collection  of  sales  and  use  t<ixes 
on  interstate  sales.  .^We  provided  for  a 
sales  tax  base  that  was  much  broader 
than  the  base  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. Clearly,  through  the  efBclent  en- 
forcement and  compliance  mechanisms 
that  were  provided.  State  revenues  would 
have  been  augmented  aird  taxpayers 
given  more  equitable  and  evenhanded 
treatment.  Once  again  many  tax  admin- 
istrators claimed  that  their  States  would 
suffer  losses.  Our  new  bill,  in  response 
to  the  objections  of  the  State  tax 
gatherers,  abandons  any  program  to  give 
Federal  a.ssistance  in  the  collection  of 
sales  and  use  taxes.  Instead,  it  provides 
a  jurisdictional  rule  which  simply  ac- 
cords to  the  level  of  effective  compliance 
and  enforcement  which  actually  exists 
under  the  present  system.  Neverthe- 
less, in  this  area  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  also  persist  in  asserting  that  it  will 
do  damage  to  State  revenues.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  there  are  a  number  of 
tax  collectors  who  will  never  acknowl- 
edge that  Congress  has  a  resixjnsibility 
to  protect  the  American  market  from 
further  erosion. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  small  businesses  of  our  Na- 
tion are  conducted  by  men  who  have 
already  demonstrated  their  willingness 
to  comply  with  reasonable  and  equitable 
tax  laws.  Our  present  system  of  taxing 
frfterstate   commerce   defies   even   their 
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most  conscientious  efforts.  Today,  if  a 
.vmall  company  with  less  than  50  em- 
ployees located  in  my  State  of  Louisi- 
ana— or  in  Michigan,  or  in  Maine,  or  in 
any  one  of  the  other  States — were  to 
invest  not  more  than  $100  a  month  for 
advertising  hi  a  trade  journal  which  is 
c-i'.  en  national  distribution,  it  will  ex- 
pose itself  to  pote;Uial  tax  reporting  re- 
quirements that  are  staggering. 

If  it  were  to  anticipate  shipping  its 
products  into  any  State,  city,  county,  or 
hamlet  from  which  it  received  an  order, 
it  v,'ould  require  a  compilation  of 
80  volumes  of  State  and  local  tax  laws 
which  reaches  more  than  22  feet  in 
heisiht  when  piled  one  on  the  other. 
Even  if  it  were  capable  of  studying  these 
laws  to  the  .same  extent  that  they  have 
been  studied  by  our  subcommittee,  it 
would  not  be  able  to  determine  what  lia- 
bilities would  flow  from  shipments  across 
suite  hnes.  Instead,  It  would  de- 
termine— as  we  have  determined — that 
the  enforcement  of  the  current  vague 
laws  relating  to  interstate  conunerce  is 
largely  left  to  the  discretion  of  State 
and  local  tax  collectors.  Is  it  unrea- 
sonable for  Congress  to  concern  Itself 
with  this  problem?  Should  the  resixm- 
sibility  for  our  national  common  market 
be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  tax 
collectors,  who  persist  In  as.serting  that 
no  national  solutions  are  needed.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  should  not.  H.R.  16491  ought 
to  be  enacted  promptly. 


Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 

Tlie  Hou.se  in  Committee  of  'Jhe  Whole 
Hourc  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
ronsKlcration  c,f  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  progrefs  in  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  whether  capital 
cost  includes  the  renovation  or  recon- 
struction of  any  new  buUdings  at  the 
present  camjjs? 

Mi-s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wi'l  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ore^'on. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  No:  this  is 
for  the  operating  expenses,  and  altera- 
tions would  be  exclusive  of  the  capital 
outlay.  This  would  mean  that  some 
camps  that  they  are  starting — for  in- 
stance, the  experimental  and  the  demon- 
stration project,s  that  the  House  ap- 
proved ye.'^terday,  would  have  some 
original  outlay  cost.s  which  I  believe 
would  be  fair  to  be  considered  under  the 
intent  of  the  section  and  the  amendment. 
However.  I  believe  this  is  an  outside  figure 
and  I  beUeve  further  that  the  operating 
costs  have  been  far  greater  than  this. 

Mr,  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


say  that  this  is  a  fantastic  figure,  if  the 
operating  cost  is  to  be  $7,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  imagine  any 
organization  training  yoimg  men  at  tliat 
cost  just  for  the  operating  cost.  That  is 
hardly  a  limit  at  all.  But  then  we  must 
remember  that  the  cost  was  $9,700  this 
last  year. 


The  Arabian  Peninsula:  Its  Fateful  Link 
With  Israel's  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
course  of  events  In  any  area  of  the 
Middle  East  has  an  effect  upon  our 
stanch  ally.  Israel.  One  particular  area 
however,  will  inevitably — for  geographic, 
economic,  and  political  reasons — prove 
extremely  important  to  the  future  of  Is- 
rael. That  area  is  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  article  on  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  as  it  relates  to  Is- 
rael. It  appeared  in  the  American 
Zionist  of  September  196G : 
Tut  Arabian  Peninsula:  Its  Fatefvl  Li.nk 
WrrH  Israel  s  FutltvE 
(By  Eliezer  Livneh) 

In  the  seventh  centurj-  C  E.  the  Arabian 
peninsula  was  a  source  of  expansion  that 
flooded  most  of  tlie  Mediterranean  world, 
creating  an  Arab  empire  nnd  Mo.slem  states 
from  northwest  India  to  Spain.  Today  the 
Arabian  peninsula  is  tlie  victim  of  invasions 
that  have  far-reacliing  effects.  Israel's  fu- 
ture depends  upon  what  liappen.s  in  tlie  des- 
erts of  Yemen  and  the  sands  of  Sr.udl  Arabia. 

A  process  of  decolonization  has  brouglit 
tumult,  lack  of  confidence,  and  imbalance  to 
many  areas.  Most  of  Africa  is  undergoing 
rebellion  and  internal  revolution.  But  there 
are  areas  in  which  security  vacuums  encour- 
age the  ascendance  of  new  Imperialist  forces, 
and  they  could  bring  about  results  that 
reach  beyond   Umlted  boundaries. 

General  rpsponsibllity  for  Saudi  Arabia's 
security  still  lies  witli  the  United  States. 
Britain  maintains,  as  of  now,  a  bitse  in  Aden 
and  small  forces  in  tlie  southwest  part  of  the 
peninsula  and  in  its  northeast  region  (B.ah- 
reln).  These  forces — according  to  a  belief 
held  by  many  through  force  of  habit — guard 
oil  interests.  The  United  States  is  ihe  chief 
owner  of  Arabian  oil.  However,  she  nils  her 
own  fuel  needs  from  American  sources. 
Arab  oil  is  sent  mainly  to  western  Europe  and 
Japan. 

The  EnglLsh  are  the  .■^ccor.d  largest  factor 
as  f.ir  as  ownership  goe.=  ,  and  Arabian  oil  is 
beneficial  to  Brit.iin's  Kational  economy.  But 
th.cro  is  no  need  to  mrdntaiii  ba.ses  in  Aden 
or  Bahrein  in  order  to  insure  oil  flow  to 
Britain  and  western  Europe.  Oil  suppliers 
depend  on  their  customer.^;,  rather  than  vice- 
versa.  When  Egypt  and  Syria  sabotaged  oil 
shipments  to  Europe  during  the  Stiez  cam- 
paign of  1956,  it  bccam.e  evident  that  Europe 
cm"  pet  along  without  Arab  oil.  What  wis 
true  in  195o-1957  is  even  more  true  in  1966- 
1007. 

Of  course,  general  Western  interest — to  the 
extent  that  it  still  e.Nlsts — demands  that  So- 
viet Rvissia  should  not  take  up  a  strong,  or  a 
unilateral.  pcL-^itlon  In  Araoia,  However,  this 
does  not  justify  a  need  for  military  bases  in- 


cltiding  two  permanent  ones.  Western 
powers  h  ve  given  independence  to  wide 
areas,  while  maintaining  their  Influence  In 
these  places.  The  need  of  aid  by  retarded 
countries  ( euphenilsticrJIy  called  "develop- 
ing" or  "underdeveloped"  countries  i  ushers 
in  the  West  through  Asia's  and  Africa's  back 
door. 

Withdrawal  of  remaining  British  bases 
from  the  Arabian  peninsula  could  have  come 
quietly,  but  a  new  fateful  factor  appeared. 
We  find  that  when  veteran  Imperialist 
powers  retreat,  usually  a  new,  more  brutal 
impen.ilisni  takes  their  place. 

The  Arabian  peninsula  has  become  a  focal 
point  of  continental  and  international  strife, 
because  cf  Egypt's  Imperialiem  under  the 
leadership  of  Abdul  Nasser,  He  has  tried  al- 
most everything  in  his  efTorts  to  assure  his 
control:  to  conqtier  Libya  through  fifth- 
column  efforts;  to  infiltrate  the  Mahgreb  by 
n^.cans  of  a  pact  witli  Alberla's  former  ruler. 
Bin  Bella:  to  undermine  through  terrorists 
tlie  Hashemite  rule  in  Jordan.    He  failed. 

In  1958.  Egypt  and  Syria  united,  but  the 
experiment  was  unsuccessful.  Now  Nasser 
i.5  making  a  last  serious  and  niost  stubborn 
attempt:  to  wrest  control  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  and  its  great  oil  resources.  Ku- 
wait has  the  richest  fields;  the  other  oil 
centers  are  in  Saudi  Arabia,  a;id  tlie  prince- 
doms of  tlic  e.ist  coast. 

If  N.isscr  is  successful  he  v,ill  control 
enormous  indeiXMident  monetary  means 
greater  than  all  the  external  aid  he  has  so 
f.ir  received.  He  will  aI,so  establish  himself 
In  an  excellent  strategic-geopolitical  posi- 
tion from  which  he  could  spread  to  the 
northwest  and  the  northeast  in  accordance 
with  lus  own  tinLing.  Jord.a.n  would  fall 
into  his  hands  without  difficulty.  The 
Egyptian-Iraqi  "unification"  would  become 
real.  A  new  att<»mpt  to  annex  Syria  would 
be  based  on  territorial  continuity,  and  It 
would  not  be  difficult  for  Ciuro  to  st.o.np  out 
S>rian  rebellion. 

Present  Eg\-ptian  attempts  to  tiike  over 
the  Arabian  peninsula  are  not  the  first.  Re- 
current Egyptian-Wfdiabl  v  ars  In  the  first 
part  of  the  nino'eenth  century  preceded 
them.  BtU  today  Cairo  is  tn-ing  to  do  aw,ay 
witli  Arabian  Independence  under  different 
circumstances  and  for  different  political  rea- 
sons. 

The  pre.^ent  arena  of  this  struggle  is  the 
civil  war  In  "yemen.  If  not  for  Egyptian 
Intervention  the  war  should  have  ended  long 
ago.  But  the  w.ar  has  continued  for  four 
years,  hivs  ccKt  the  Eg\-ptlruLs  many  lives  and 
sums  that  are  astronomical  on  Cairo's  eco- 
nomic .scale.  A  large  part  of  the  aid  that 
Egypt  received  during  the  past  tlirec  years 
was  wasted,  directly  and  Indirectly,  on  the 
invasion  of  Yemen,  It  is  estimated  that 
forty  thovusand  Egv-ptian  soldiers  are  there, 
including  the  best  air  and  tank  units.  The 
Egyptian  army  is  kept  busy  maintaining 
coiiununirations  with  Yemen.  The  war  in 
Yemen  cau-ses  Egvpt  lnt.ernal  and  external 
difficulties.  It  Is  not  popular  In  Arab  coun- 
tries and  In  International  circles,  and  it 
causes  di.so.uiet  and  sabotage  of  N;isser's  re- 
gime in  Eg\-pt.  against  a  b;ickgrovuid  o;  cco- 
liomic  difTiCUlties, 

Nevertheless  Na.s.^er  pres,ses  his  effort.^,  be- 
cause the  road  to  conquest  of  the  Aralium 
pe:iinsula  leads  through  Yemen.  And  if 
doubts  arose  from  time  to  time,  now  tJiey 
have  evaporated;  Britain  announced  that  In 
December.  1968.  she  will  leave  Aden  and 
WTll  turn  o^■er  the  city  and  adjoining  ter- 
ritory to  an  independent  South  .'Arabian  Fed- 
eration,   without   signing   a   defense   pact. 

Security  forces  In  the  weak  Federation  are 
almost  non-existent.  The  military  strength 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  without  foreign  aid  or  train- 
ing, is  oi  no  consequence,  except  in  her  In- 
ternal deserts.  Saudi  Arabia's  stability  Is 
doubtful.  Rladh  attempted  to  carry  out  a 
census  last  year,  but  the  results  have  not 
been  made  public.     IX  the  population  total 
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had  be«n  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seven  or  eight 
mlUlon  hoped  for.  It  probably  would  have 
been  published.  But  It  appears  that  Saudla 
has  a  population  of  three  or  four  million 
souls,  who  are  spread  out  over  a  tremendous 
area.  The  true  defender  of  Saudi  Arabia  is 
the  United  States. 

In  the  latter  days  of  August  1965,  .\bdul 
Nasser  and  King  Feisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  met 
for  conciliation  talks.  They  agreed  on  five 
points: 

( 1 1  There  was  to  be  an  Immediate  cease- 
fire in  Yemen. 

(2)  On  the  23rd  of  November,  19C5.  at  the 
latest,  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  Ye- 
men belligerents  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
temporary  government  of  the  country  until 
a  plebiscite  was  held. 

(3)  On  November  23,  1966.  a  plebiscite  is 
to  be  held  in  Yemen  In  order  to  determine 
future  government. 

(4)  Saudi  Arabia  would  end  her  support 
of  the  royalists. 

(5)  Egypt  would  withdraw  aU  her  forces 
from  Yemen  by  September  23.  1966. 

The  conference  of  November  1965  adjojirn- 
e<l  without  results.  It  follows  that  there 
wUl  be  no  plebiscite.  Saudi  Arabian  aid  to 
the  royalists  continues.  Nobody  expects  the 
Egyptians  to  evacuate  Yemen  any  time  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  But  Abdul  Nasser  at- 
tained an  important  goal — the  one  at  which 
he  aimed.  The  only  point  in  the  ledda 
Agpreement  carried  out  (temporarily)  wa  the 
cease-fire.  It  was  difficult  for  Egypt  to  keep 
her  forces  spread  out  all  over  Yemen  especial- 
ly In  the  north  and  in  the  east:  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  withdraw  them  in  the  face  of  a 
cruel  guerrtUa  campaign.  The  cease-fire 
gave  Nasser  the  opportunity  to  le-^isurely  con- 
centrate his  forces  In  south  Yemen  where 
they  are  needed  for  "containment"  of  the 
capital  city  and  the  harbors,  as  well  as  f>r 
possible  future  action  against  Aden  and  the 
South  Arab  Federation. 

The  Influx  of  cash  and  buying  power  into 
Yemen  brought  by  the  Egyptians  on  the  one 
hand  and  Saudla  Arabia  on  the  other,  is' 
much  greater  than  Yemen's  ability  to  profit 
from  her  export.  The  Yemen  civil  wax  has 
become  a  routlnlzed  way  of  life,  especially 
since  the  fighting  is  stopped  from  time  to 
time.  The  Yemenites  have  ceased  to  be  a 
deciding  factor  in  their  own  war.  It  is 
dllBctUt  to  determine  to  what  extent  they 
want  a  united  republic. 

After  his  settling  down  In  South  Yemen, 
Hasser  continues  In  other  places:  j.\rring  the 
stability  of  Bahrein,  where  the  British  Intend 
to  concentrate  their  troops  after  leaving 
Aden;  undermining  existing  government  in. 
the  oil  principalities  on  the  east  coast: 
threatening  Saudla  Arabia  so  that  she  will 
not  Interfere  with  Egyptian  plans  for  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
At  the  same  time.  Egypt  asks  her  satellites 
In  Yemen  to  take  over  when  the  British  iesive. 
Saudla  Arabia  knows  what  Is  In  store  for 
her  If  Cairo  takes  over  Yemen.  Aden  amt-Che 
princedoms  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Kuwait 
and  the  oU  principalities  identify  Egyptian 
takeover  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  with  their 
political  extinction.  Iran  fears  Egyptian  ex- 
pansion to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
She  would  be  the  prey  next  In  line  for  the 
Egyptian-Arabian  empire.  Past  history 
aerres  as  a  warning.  Iranian-Saudi  Arabian 
fears  are  expressed  in  feelers  for  a  "Moslem 
Pact."  Rladh  encourages  a  pro-Saudla  party 
("The  South  Arabian  League")  against  the 
pro-Egyptian  "Freedom  Front."  Ethiopia 
casta  an  tinsatlsfled  look  at  Egypt's  expan- 
sion on  Yemen  and  the  Negus  opposes  Nas- 
ser's plana  for  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb. 
But  are  they  efiBcient,  unified  and  thorough 
enough  to  stand  up  against  Egyptian  Im- 
perialism that  Is  enthusiastic  and  planned? 
Russia  does  not  favor  a  Moslem  pact,  for 
both  external  and  Internal  reasons  (there 
are  about  forty  million  Moslems  within  her 


borders).  She  does  not  favor  p.m-Arab 
unity,  either— whether  led  by  N;i£ser  or  any- 
one else.  Her  aim  Is  direct  influence  on  In- 
dependent Arab  countries.  Including  an  In- 
dependent Yemen.  Moscow  supports  Nasser 
against  pro -Western  f:\c-ijrs  in  the  area,  In 
the  hope  th.a  C.iiro  can  be  m.ui:iged  through 
encour.iKenieiil  f.r  local  Arab  strength,  such 
as  the  Syn.'Ji  B.i'ath.  Yet.  in  the  last  ajiiUy- 
sis.  Eg>in  controls  the  Soviet  .^rnis  which  she 
hi 3  on  hand.  At  a  certain  point  she  will 
determine  how  they  are  to  be  used  in  the 
Ar.ibu'.n  peninsula. 

The  United  States  favors  Saudi  Arabian, 
Yoiucr.ite  and  South  Arabian  Federation  In- 
dependence in  the  future.  Tlie  Americans 
sinct  aid  to  Nasser  in  order  to  keep  him  from 
•f.illing"  into  the  hands  of  Moscow.  Wash- 
ington feels  that  it  has  the  strategic  poten- 
ti:Cl— the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Meditenmean 
and  connections  In  Saudi  Arabia— to  keep 
Niisser  from  cirrying  out  his  f.ir-roaching 
plans.  But  with  American  aid  the  ruler  of 
Egypt  has  been  able  to  continuou.sly  b.il.-ui.ce 
hrs  internal  difticultles  with  imperialist  ex- 
pansion. -At  the  propitious  moment,  he 
hopes  to  crumble  the  S.iudi  Arabian  regime 
by  a  combination  of  external  pressure  and 
internal  undermimng.  lie  will  try  to  as- 
suage American  fears  to  the  last,  and  by  the 
time  W.u^hmgton  awakens  to  take  preventive 
action  it  niay  be  too  late.       - 

Both  powers,  even  though  they  may  be 
mistaken  in  their  Egyptian  an.-iiy.scs  are  not 
risking  too  much — iw  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. The  f,>.t.es  of  America.  Russia  and 
Europe  .ire  not  in  tlie  balance  on  the  Arab- 
ian pemusula.  They  can  afford  to  make  a 
mis'.ike  But  Israel's  situation  is  different: 
an  Egvpti.m  takeover  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula is  a  danger  to  our  existence,  political 
and  phvsic.il.  The  effective  countering  of 
Cairo's  .schemes  in  Arabia  is  for  us  of  vital 
importance  We  cannot  afford  to  make  a 
mistake  or  to  be  late.  And  we  cannot  afford 
to  rely  only  on  others. 


tax  tre.itment  on  artistic  properties— with 
such  treatment  of  other  properties,  stocks. 
etc.  John  Lindsiiy  fought  for  this  while  in 
Congress,  but  to  no  avail.  The  proposal  is 
like  the  law  which  h.is  enabled  patent  crea- 
tors to  get  capital  gains  advant,iges  since 
19.J0.  Kvp>Er.M.\N  believes  it  would  encour- 
age artistic,  literary  and  musical  produc- 
tion and  creation.  We  agree.  If  at  all  in- 
terested. ple;u>e  write  your  Congressman, 
talk  with  candidates  this  fall,  write  again, 
and  to  LBJ  who  keeps  track  of  such  mall.  It 
is  a  much  needed  piece  oi  legislation. 


Washington  International  Arts  Letter  Citei 
Kupferman  Bill,  H.R.  14901 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI-VES 
Thursday.  Scvti-mber  29.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1962,  we  have  had  in  Washington.  D.C., 
a  letter  service  and  diuest  concerned  with 
the  arts  and  humanities  and  known  as 
the  Washiimton  International  Arts  Let- 
ter. Its  founder  and  publisher  is  Daniel 
W.  Millsaps  III. 

In  the  September  1966  issue,  volume 
V,  No.  8,  at  page  13  under  the  heading 
"Sisrnificant  Notes,"  they  comment  fav- 
orably on  my  bill  H  R  14903  for  capital 
gains  tax  treatment  for  autiiors  and 
creators  on  tran.'^fers  of  rights  in  copy- 
rights and  literar>'.  musical,  and  artis- 
tic compositions  My  statement  on  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  is  found  in  the 
CoNCRESsiON.\L  RECORD  of  May  5  at  page 
9507. 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Mill.sap's  'Wash- 
ington International  Arts  Letter  follows: 
Significant    Notes 

Artist^'  tax  break — not  coming  this  year 
but  your  help  is  nee<le<l  Congressman 
THEODoac  KUPFERMAN  (R-N  Y  )  has  again 
Introduced  a  bill   to   In.sure   equalization   of 


Mexico  to  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

?  OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MI.SSOl'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30.  1966 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  the  next  two  in  the 
series  of  articles  I  introduced  on  'Wednes- 
day; in  this  chapter  we  find  Bob  White, 
editor  of  the  Mexico,  Mo.,  Evening 
Ledger,  arriving  in  Moscow,  and  his  fir.st 
Impressions  of  the  U.S.S.R. : 
A  Trip  Inside  Russia:  No.  3  of  Series — Feel- 
ing OF  Being  in  Russia 

(Note. — The  following  article  Is  one  of  a 
series  reporting  on  a  recent  trip  to  Russia  by 
the  editor  of  The  Ledger.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  five-man  newspaper  delegation  inspect- 
ing newspapers  there  as  guests  of  the  Soviet 
Union.) 

(By  Robert  M.  White  II) 

Otir  flight  from  Paris  to  Moscow  had  been 
repeatedly  delayed.  Finally,  wheels  up.  at 
1:05  p.m.  We  had  watched  other  passengers 
board.  None  looked  Russian.  Nor  American, 
either. 

Later  I  learned  notjody  looks  Russian  in 
the  sense  of  many  people  in  the  USSR  hav- 
ing certain  similar  characteristics. 

There  are  about  95  nationalities  among  the 
peoples  of  the  USSR.  They  speak  many  lan- 
guages. 17  of  which  predominate. 

If  there  is  any  national  characteristic.  It 
probably  is  a  five-by-five  tendency.  Most 
people  we  saw  were  short  and  wide. 

As  somebody  put  It,  most  Russian  women 
are  two  women  wide. 

In  our  delegation  three  of  us  were  over  six 
feet  tall.  We  felt  like  giants  until  we  came 
out  of  Russia  Into  Germany  three  weeks 
later.  There  we  felt  short  because  so  many 
jx-uple  suddenly  were  as  tall  as  wf  were. 

After  taking  off  at  1:05  p  m..  we  were  over 
Germany  at  1:42 — Dusseldorf.  that  is.  At 
2:05 — that's  one  hour  of  flying — the  Baltic 
sea  was  below  and  we  put  away  our  cam- 
eras. We  had  been  warned  against  takin;; 
any  pictures  from  airplanes  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

At  2:35  f?e  were  well  into  Poland  and  by 
4  p  m.  we  were  coming  down  for  Moscow. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  White  clouds  gave 
character  to  a  blue  sky.  The  long  green 
reaches  of  Ru-'=.sia  stretched  out  before  us. 
Darker  green  forests,  lighter  green  fields. 
The  roads  crossing  the  green  land  had  little 
tnifTic. 

Moscow  was  ahead.  Beloy  we  saw  a  new 
apartment  complex  east  of  the  city,  a  hugs 
Industrial  type  building  under  construction, 
clusters  of  log  cabins,  few  cars  on  the  roads, 
birch  trees.  A  nude  man  was  bathing  in  a 
pond.  The  skyline  neared.  We  touched 
down  at  4:20  p.m.  Paris  time,  6:20  p.m.  Mos- 
cow time.  10:20  a.m.,  Mexico,  Mo.  time. 

The  strip  was  rough,  cracked.    The  airport 
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buildings  were  far  Ic:  ■:  nioctcrn  t!i.:r.  v.e  ex- 
pected.   Wo  taxied. 

There  wius  a  feeling  \^-e  all  hart — the  feeling 
of  being  in  Russia,  'i'ou  don't  see  anything 
that  makes  you  feel  that  way.  But  you  feel 
it.  .  . 

The  plane  stopped.  The  ;tcps  wore  rolled 
up,  the  door  opened.  A  uniformed  Russian 
ofticer  casually  leaned  a'jain.st  the  rail  at  the 
bottom  of  tiie  steps.  An  unsmiling,  but 
pretty.  Russian  girl  in  a  blue  uniform,  came 
aboard. 

Out  the  window  we  noticed  the  grass  had 
not  been  cut  between  the  runways.  Later  we 
found  out  why.  It  was  hay — it  wiis  being 
cut  and  b.ilod  the  next  time  wc  were  at  the 
airport. 

We  climbed  off  the  !>lane  and  into  a  small, 
open  bus.  It  was  driven  to  a  new,  ultra 
modern  building.  Our  passports  were 
checked  and  then  a  shoulder  high  Russian 
in  a  gray  suit  walked  up  to  me.  smiled,  and 
in  a  ciulct  voice  said,  "Welcome  to  the  Soviet 
Union." 

We  shook  hands.  I  said  my  name  was 
White,  he  said  his  name  was  ...  I  couldn't 
understand  it.  He  introduced  another  Rus- 
sian. He  smiled  warmly,  pt.mped  my  hand, 
said  something  In  Russian.  All  his  upper 
t«et.h  were  gold,  .  . 

Tlu'oe  men  and  the  others  with  tli»ni  were 
from  the  Central  Comniiitee  for  the  Press, 
our  hosts  for  our  trip.  Thty  were  very  cor- 
dial. 

With  tlieia  uu.s  an  Amer.cnn.  Edward  A. 
Mainland,  second  sccret.iry  at  the  Anierican 
Embassy.  He  traveled  mott  of  our  Journey 
in  Ru.s.sia  with  us.  H"  speaks  the  language. 
Before  our  trip  \v:is  over,  we  found  him  a 
gentleman,  capable,  courngcous.  highly  dedi- 
cated. In  fact,  he  made  you  proud  of  our 
Foreign  Service. 

We  were  led  Into  the  m.tin  new  section 
of  the  Mo.scow  alrp<Trt.  It  was  modern  and 
far  more  impressive  than  the  view  of  the 
building  from  the  field. 

We  filled  out  forms  stating  exactly  how 
much  money  we  had  In  cash  and  travelers 
checks,  listed  any  gold  Items  (watches  In- 
cluded), listed  any  weapons — nope,  we  had 
none.  And  we  were  told  that  when  we  left 
Russia  we  would  be  asked  to  account  for 
our  money  and  pold  Items. 

W'e  then  identified  our  bags,  were  led  Into 
the  lobby  of  the  new  building,  asked  If  we 
could  take  pictures,  took  pictures,  and  piled 
into  cars  for  the  drive — roughly  an  hour — 
to  Moscow. 

I  rememiier  being  impressed  with  the  num- 
ber of  Africans  at  the  airport.  Each  seemed 
to  be  with  a  Rupsian  escort. 

Thnt  night  at  midnight  we  went  to  Red 
Square. 

Moscow  TnMTir,  Taxi."5,  Hotels  Ari: 

DiFFFr.E.N'T 

(NoTF  — The  following  article  is  one  of  a 
serie."  reporting  on  a  recent  trip  to  Russia 
by  the  editor  of  Tlie  Ledier.  He  w.is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  live-man  new.-spaper  delegation  In- 
specting newspiipcrs  tiiere  as  guests  of  the 
Soviet  Union.) 

(By  Robert  M.  White  11) 

We  landed  In  Moscow  at  6:20  p  m.  their 
t.mc. 

At  the  airport  we  were  met  by  our  Russian 
hosts,  cleared  by  cu.stoms  and  piled  Into  cars 
for  the  drive  into  Moscow — about  an  hour 
av.i'.y. 

The  hlgl'iWiiy  was  wvll-paved  and  wound 
through  be;iutiful  birch  forests  and  open 
fields.  We  passed  log  cabins  with  several 
television  aerials  on  their  roofs. 

We  were  told  that  each  family  In  Russia 
Is  permitted  to  have  one  TV  set  and  one 
aerial.  The  number  of  aerials  on  a  roof  tells 
you  how  many  families  live  In  the  building. 

Some  cabins  had  three  or  four  aerials, 
others  more. 

Tlien  the  highway  spread  into  an  express- 


way bordered  by  a;>.irtiTient  buildings.  Tlie 
buildings  look  somewhat  modern,  mostly  five 
stories  high,  a  yellow-brown  to  white  In 
color,  and  rect,tngulEir  in  shape.  Tliey  lined 
the  expressway.  They  reached  back  from  It. 
We  saw  no  houses.  We  never  did  In  Moscow. 
Later,  we  were  told  that  most  of  the  apart- 
ments had  no  elevators. 

Other  apiirtment  buildings  were  tuider 
construction.  Cranes  reached  high  In  the 
sky  at  each  construction  site.  Later,  the 
cranes  became  a  ssmbol  for  u.s.  a  symbol  of 
Russia's  .'^tren-aous.  awkward,  drive  to  solve 
its  painful  housing  shortage. 

As  we  came  closer  to  the  center  of  the  city, 
there  were  large  red  signs  with  whit*  lettering 
along  the  strip  between  traffic  lanes,  Tlie 
signs  spoke  of  "Freedom  "  and  Happiness  " 
under  Socialism. 

Other  signs  pictured  Lenin 
Traffic   thickened,  bur  not  mu^li. 
All   the  cars  were  the  same  kind — Volgas 
which  look  like  sturdy  versions  of  1956  Ply- 
mouths,     They   come  in  several   colors,   btit 
apparently  are  all  the  same  sedan  m<xlel. 

Later  we  learned  there  are  sthl  other  cars 
available  in  even  more  limited  numbers 
For  example,  the  Zim  and  the  Zil  (which 
formerly  was  called  the  Zis — huw  abotit 
that  ■? ) 

However,  one  of  the  "Joy.s''  of  Rus.'.ia  is 
lack  of  traffic,  'V\'c  were  told  It  wasn't  un- 
usual to  be  able  to  park  In  front  of  the  best 
theatres  in  Moscow  at  show  time.  Certainly, 
tlie  street.s  were  often  empty. 

The  s]>ecd  limit  is  a  little  less  than  40  miles 
per  hour — 60  kilometers  per  liour  to  be  exact. 
We  rode  through  the  sireets  of  Moscow  and 
several  other  cities  at  speed  up  to  60  mph 
more  than  once.  No  need  to  add  that  we 
Americans,  conditioned  to  American  traffic. 
were  nervous  wrecks  by  thi.s  high  speed  driv- 
ing on  city  streets. 

As  we  neared  the  center  of  Moscow  that 
first  day.  most  of  us  were  taking  pictures 
in  all  directions.  Our  car  pulled  up  to  a  stop 
sign  when  stiddenly.  a  roaring  voice  shoviiing 
hoarse  orders  startled  us.  We  pvit  down  our 
cameras. 

It  was  a  police  car.  a  loud  speaker  system 
blasting  from  Its  roof  as  the  officer  at  the 
wheel  looked  straight  at  us. 

I  asked   Ed   Mainland,   "What   the   .   .   .   ?" 
"A   pedestrian   started   across   In   front   of 
the  cars."  Ed  said.    "Tlie  policeman  Is  order- 
ing him  back." 

We  went  back  to  our  picture  taking. 
Wc  arrived  at  the  Lenlngradskaya  Hotel  at 
about  7:45  p.m..  .'^aid  good  night  to  our  hosts, 
who  again,  were  cordial  to  a  fault,  and  started 
rc[;!stering  for  our  rooms. 

We  planned  to  register,  drop  our  bag.s  off 
in  our  rooms,  meet  in  tiie  lobliy  and  grab  a 
(lukk  dinner. 

We  didn't  know  Russia. 
.Slowly,  painfully,  we  were  registered.  Fi- 
nally. I  really  don't  know  how  so  much  time 
is  lost,  we  got  our  room  assignments,  keys 
and  baggage  and  were  in  our  rooni.s  at  9:30 
p  m. 

Later  we  found  tills  w.isn't  unu.sui.l. 
Administrative  details — paper  work — sim- 
ply t:ikes  for  ever. 

We  learned  when  leaving  hotels  to  check 
out  the  night  before.  We  would  explain  to 
tlie  hotel  officials  that  we  were  leaving  the 
next  day.  pay  our  bill — it  takes  a  lot  of  time 
to  work  out  the  bill,  run  It  through  the  In- 
evitable abacus,  make  change  and  get  the 
records  in  order. 

Shortly  after  10  p.m.,  we  took  a  table  in 
the  dining  room.  The  room  was  gorgeous. 
Marble  walls,  marble  pillars,  handsome,  ^uge 
blue  vases  lining  the  Inner  wall,  towering 
handsome  French  windows  the  outside  wall. 
A  band  played.  A  two-woman-wlde  blonde 
sang.  The  music  was  Russian  and  American 
go-go  and  American  pop. 

All  the  tables  were  filled.  Mostly  men  In 
shirt  sleeves.  It  was  hot.  We  never  saw  an 
air-condltloned  dining  room  In  Ru.ssla. 


A  dark,  he.-.',  y-sc! ,  middle-aged,  grinning 
R'ussian  iU  a  nearby  table  let  out  a  whoop, 
grabbed  his  five-by-five  gal  and  started  frug- 
ging.     Everybody  cheered. 

Some  Russl.in  men  at  the  next  table  asked. 
".American — neets?" 

We  said  we  were. 

They  offered  us  cigarettes,  raised  toasts  to 
us.  We  gave  them  s<ime  American  cigarettes. 
rai.sed  our  glasses  to  them. 

A  blue-clad  flve-by-five  waitress  came  up 
griraiing.  holding  her  order  pad.  The  menu 
v>-as  in  both  Russian  and  English.  Two  of  us 
ordered  l>j!led  chicken,  by  pointing  to  the 
words,  the  other  three,  chicken  Kiev. 

The  boiled  chicken,  which  came  a  long 
time  later,  was  grim.  It  had  been  my  sug- 
gestion. That  was  the  last  time  anybody 
asked  me  what  to  order.  The  chicken  Kiev 
was  excellent.  We  ate  a  lot  of  it  during  the 
next  three  weeks. 

Wo  finished  dinner  about  1 1  :30  p  m. 

That's  3:30  in  the  afternoon  in  Mexico. 
Mo.    We  weren't  sleepy. 

Three  of  us  decided  to  grab  a  cab  down  to 
ilie  National  Hotel — the  number  one  tourist 
lictel. 

We  didn't  know  that  in  Russia  you  don't. 
"pr.-.b  a  cfih" 

You  wait  for  one. 

A  drunk  soldier  and  his  girl  were  waving 
for  c.ibs  In  front  of  the  hotel. 

A  cib  would  .'^top,  they  would  talk  with  the 
driver,  then  the  cab  would  roar  off  empty. 

Finally  one  picked  them  up. 

I  Wc  didn't  know  that  cab  drivers  In  Russia 
ot.Iy  pick  you  up  if  It  is  convenient  for 
them.) 

We  started  waving  at  cabs  One  stoiiped 
and  we  piled  In.  Tlie  driver  yakked  in 
Rusfinn.  We  kept  saying  "Nationalll  " 
Finally,  he  slammed  his  'Volga  Into  gear  and 
took  off  at  liigh  speed.  We  hit  more  than 
80  kilometers  per  hour — 60  mph — careen- 
ing through  the  dark,  empty  streets 

W'e  knew  the  driver  was  angry.  We  didn't 
know  that  we  shouldn't  have  piled  right  into 
his  cab  and  told  him  where  to  drive  us. 

Actually,  we  thought  he  might  be  angry 
because  we  were  Americans.  Quickly,  let  me 
add.  never  once  did  we  run  Into  anyone  In 
Russia  wlio  was  unpleasant  to  us  Just  be- 
cause v.e  were  Americans. 

And  more  than  once,  we  had  people  extend 
extra  courtesies  to  us  as  soon  as  tliey  under- 
stood that  we  were  Amerlc^ms. 

I  am  told  It  would  be  a  more  normal  ex- 
perience to  run  into  at  least  a  few  people 
who  denounced  Americans  and  wore  rude. 

We  heard  people  criticize  America,  but  no 
one  treated  us  rudely.  But  more  of  that 
later. 


Antimissile   Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    Mi^PS.'iCHUSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  30.  1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debates 
which  have  taken  place  both  inside  and 
out'-.ide  the  Hou.se  regarding  the  Nike 
antimissile  system  indicate  that  our  Na- 
tion is  facing  a  most  crucial  and  basic 
defense  decision.  The  House  recently 
voted  to  add  $168  million  to  the  Defense 
Department's  budget  for  missile  develop- 
ment— a  large  commitment  of  our  na- 
tional resources  in  a  program  which 
could,  Lf  continued,  cost  as  much  as  $37 
billion  over  a  10-year  period. 

■We  are  dealing  here  with  more  than 
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an  addition  of  new  gadgetry  to  our  de- 
fenses. A  decision  to  produce  and  de- 
ploy the  ABM  weapon  would  be  a  major 
change  In  our  overall  defense  posture 
•  and  will  of  course  have  an  effect  on  the 
offensive  and  defensive  postures  of  our 
adversaries. 
)  Since  so  much  is  involved,  Mr.  Speaker, 
■  It  Is  essential  that  debate  in  the  Congress 
and  among  the  public  be  as  informed  and 
intelligent  as  possible.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  able  members  of  the  Ai-med 
Services  Committee,  most  of  us  in  the 
House  are  laymen  in  matters  of  such 
sophisticated  military  technology.  We 
do  not  have  as  much  e.xpertise  as  we 
would  like.  It  is  therefore  often  tempt- 
ing to  rely  on  "the  experts" '  when  it 
comes  to  a  problem  which  is  so  tech- 
nically complicated. 

This  seems  to  me  an  unfortunate  re- 
linquishment of  our  responsibility  as 
Members  of  Congress — and  of  the  pub- 
lic's responsibility  as  citizens— to  make 
an  Intelligent  judgment  of  such  policies 
for  ourselves.  It  is  thus  a  most  valuable 
service  for  the  press  to  discuss  crucial 
decisions  like  the  Nike  development  in 
terms  which  make  it  possible  for  the 
layman  to  make  up  his  mind  intelligently. 
i^or  the  information  of  the  Ai-med 
Services  Committee  and  Members  of  the 
Congress,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
CoNGRBSSioNAL  RECORD  -an  excellent 
series  of  articles  by  Everett  Allen  of  the 
Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Mr.  Allen  is  a  veteran  reporter  who  re- 
ceived the  National  Headliner  Award  m 
1955  and  an  award  from  a  Cuban  orga- 
nization in  1965  for  a  scries  on  Guan- 
tanamo.  In  1965  Mr.  Allen  aLso  did  a 
series  of  stories  on  the  •missile  uap."  i*- 
viewing  the  debates  on  the  relative  mi.s- 
sile  strength  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  present  series.  Mr. 
Allen  discusses  clearly  and  in  depth  ma|b' 
crucial  aspects  of  the  debates  surround- 
ing the  development  of  the  Nike  anti- 
missile defense  system. 

The  articles  follow:  ' 

Do  We  Neeb  ah  Antimisshe  System  Now''  — 
United  States  Faces  Key  Dkcision 
(Note. — This  eight-par:  series  on  the  US. 
aml-mlssUe  system  is  the  result  of  a  lour- 
month  effort  by  The  StancLird-Times.  Th« 
series  is  based  on  congressional  tesimony, 
research  in  the  Library  of  Congres.s  and 
exclusive  interviews,  principally  In  W.ish- 
ington,  with  scientists,  government  offiriuls 
and  members  of  Congress  most  concerned 
with  the  Nike  X  program.) 

(By  Everett  S,  Allen)  I 

Washington. — The  United  States  faces  a 
nmltibllllon-dollar  decision  In  m.\Jor  cold 
war"  weaponry — Involving  what  a  top-level 
expert  calls  the  nation's  most  import.'.nt  de- 
fense question  In  a  decade.  Civil  and  mili- 
tary leadership  are  sharply  divided  in  their 
views  and  the  American  public  Is  too  unin- 
formed to  contribute  an  opinion  of  v.ilue. 
The  question  is  whether  to  build  and  de- 
ploy the  antl-balllstlc  missile  system  called 
mke  X,  at  a  probable  cost  of  from  $6  bil- 
lion to  $30  bimon  Initially,  and  annual  ex- 
penditure* thereafter  estimated  at  from  $1 
bUUon  to  95  billion,  depending  on  the  ex- 
poxuion  rate. 

Even  these  ooet  estimates  are  highly  con- 
trovenUl  for  they  are,  in  words  of  one  of  the 
DAtlon'a  top  missile  •cientista,  "extrapola- 
UoDS  of  today's  threat." 

in  other  words,  they  do  not  talce  into  ac- 
count the  posstblUty  that  a  clever  opponent 
might  render  the  system  ineffective  during 


the  time  it  takes  to  produce  It.  or  that  he 
might  do  many  things,  other  than  Just  sit- 
ting still,  to  m.ake  it  cost  more  or  accom- 
plish lei.3. 

TASK    IS    OVTLrHtS 

The  taste  of  the  Army-controlled  defense 
setup  would  be  this;  In  20  minutes  or  less, 
dc'cct  enemy  missiles  approaching  the  U.S. 
at  18.000  miles  an  hovir;  determine  which 
are  real  and  which  decay.s;  direct  defending 
mis.=iiles  to  Intercept,  and  destroy  the  incom- 
ing nuclear  w.irheads  before  they  reach 
American  target.^;. 

A  deci-sion  may  be  close  at  liand.  after 
years  of  government  hedging.  A  Pentagon 
engineer  Intimately  familiar  with  the  NUce 
X  anii-balUstlc  missile  program  commented, 
■•All  the  studying  of  military  and  systems 
analysts  must  come  to  a  head  this  fall  when 
the  '68  budget  Is  under  preparation.  In 
order  to  go  ahead  with  deployment,  the-e 
must  be  substantial  money  recommended 
late  this  vear  when  the  budget  is  put  to 
bed." 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNajnara  estimates 
that  a  surprice  full-scale  Soviet  nuclear  at- 
tack on  the  U.S.  would  cause  130  million 
casualties. 

A  $.30-billion  Nike  X  program  protecting 
50  metropolitan  areas  specifically,  and  the 
entire  nation  generally,  might  take  10  years 
to  build  and  would  be  exj^ected  to  cut  fa- 
t;Uities  in  half,  plus  saving  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property. 

Tlie  $30-billion  figure  Includes  a  $3-$5-bll- 
lion  shelter  program  without  which,  it  is 
Eugscstod.  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  (ABM) 
svstem  s  effectiveness  might  be  reduced  more 
than  30  percent.  Some  scientists  suggest  this 
shelter  cost  estimate  is  tar  too  low.  that  the 
pri'Erram  envisioned  would  cost  $13-S20  bil- 
hon. 

OPINION    DIVIDED 

There  is  important  disagreement  even  on 
the  tvpe  of  shelter  pro^rram  needed.  The 
Pentagon  engineer  said,  "Only  fallout,  not 
bl.Tst  shelters,  are  necessary,  not  because  of 
tUrect  fallout  overhead,  but  becatise  the 
enemy  can  target  vindefended  areas  and 
ground-level  fallout,  more  lethal  than  high- 
level,  can  be  spread  by  the  wind  to  defended. 
meTopoUtan  areas." 

But  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  former  presi- 
dential science  adviser  and  missile  authority, 
believes  a  blast  shelter  program — that  might 
cost  $40-$50  billion,  rather  than  $5  billiou — 
is  necessary,  because  "both  sides  still  have 
the  option  of  hlgh-altltude  major  blasts  that 
could  Ignite  cities  and  create  lots  of  fires." 

Dr.  J.  P.  Rulna.  former  director  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency,  which  has  been  .spending  more 
than  $100  million  a  year  on  antl-balllstlc 
mls.cile  (ABM)  research,  said,  "The  question 
of  whether  to  deploy  an  ABM  system  has  been, 
and  cintinues  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  biggest  defense  decisiorus  facing 
the  country  and  yet  it  gets  relatively  little 
public  attention.  The  public  is  really  not 
well  informed  on  the  issues  involved." 

Clearly,  it  is  not.  A  public  opinion  survey 
by  General  Electric's  Tempo  Division  in  1964 
found  that  two-thirds  of  1,400  Americans  in- 
ter^ie'.ved  thought  the  U.S.  already  had  an 
anti-missile  defense. 

The  truth  is  that  we  do  not  have  such  a 
defense,  even  at  this  moment. 

DEPLOYMENT    ISSUE 

Yet  over  the  last  nine  years,  15.000  persons, 
principally  those  highly  talented,  have  been 
engaged  in  research  and  development  o:i 
this  project,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2  billion. 

And  last  month.  Conirress  approved  $167 
million  more  than  the  $447  million  asked  by 
the  administration  for  the  Nike  X  program. 

Most  persons  concerned,  bo'h  civil  and 
military,  agree  on  the  desirahili'y  of  giving 
high  priority  and  adequate  funding  to  Nike 
X  research  and  development,  but  on  the 
matters  of  ABM  production  and  deployment, 
they  are  far  apart. 


Wha;  are  the  real  "issues?" 

St'crptary  McNamara,  with  White  House 
support,  is  against  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  now  because  of  "the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  the  Soviet  reaction;  the  techni- 
cal problems  yet  to  be  solved,  and  the  great 
cost  .  .  ." 

Many  members  of  Congress  disagree.  L. 
Me.ndel  Rivers.  D-S C,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  com.me:':t- 
ed.  "I  don't  know  why  a  nation  that  is  ap- 
proaching a  trillion  dollars  in  the  gross  ra- 
tional product  can't  afford  a  gadget  to 
protect  it.s  civilization.  Sam  Rayburn  (D 
Texas,  former  House  speaker)  used  to  sny, 
"Id  rather  be  alive  and  have  empty  packets 
than  be  rich  and  dead.'  " 

POLITICAL    "fNANIMITY" 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously  have 
recomnicnded  that  the  U.S.  proceed  with 
ABM  deployment  and  it  w.^s  in  defcrenca 
to  tht'ir  views  that  Congress  approved  the 
extra  $167  mUlion  for  the  project. 

But  even  amon?  the  Joint  Chiefs,  there 
are  dilTerences  of  d.^gree,  if  not  direction. 
The  A.-my  is  most  enthusiastic;  the  Novy 
was  described  privately  as  '  indifferent. "  and 
the  Air  Force,  dubious  about  the  effective- 
ness of  defensive  strateijic  weapon.s  and  mis- 
sile overemphasis,  would  prefer  to  direct 
h.e.ivy  expenditures  toward  !:tren?tlwning  our 
o(T?nsive  arsenal,  lncludln;j  manned 'bombers, 

A  knowledireable  Washir.gt'jn  .'^..^urce.  close 
to  the  anti-missile  program  sitice  1954,  com- 
mented, "The  Joint  Chiefs  •\inanimit>-'  on 
this  is  principally  political;  only  the  Arniy  is 
really  for  it." 

State  and  Defense  Dep.irtTncnts  are  at  otids 
on  ABM  deplovmc-.t.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, committed  to  lowering  "cold  w-ir" 
tensions,  thinks  defense  sysf^ms  nre  good  in 
principle  bee  lusc  then  you  have  an  "ini'red:- 
ent"  for  negotiating  to  lower  the  number  of 
offensive  weapons  on  bofn  sides. 

It  could  be  argued,  for  example,  that  if 
botii  the  US.  and  U.S  SR.  cut  their  misrile 
strength  in  h.Tlf,  d^^fensivc  ,'^ystems  of  both 
would  have  a  belter  chance  of  success. 

OFFEN'5E    CKE.\rER 

The  nation's  science  and  technology  advis- 
ers, also  divided,  are  concerned  witii  thcuj 
aspects: 

It  is  cheaper  to  build  offensive  weapons. 
If  the  Communists  did  this  In  response  to 
a  U.S.  .Wyi  defense,  they  might  make  greater 
use  of  missile  penetration  .".ids  In  nucli;ar 
warheads  and  kill  m.ore  of  us  than  th<'y 
W'Ould  have  otherwise. 

Since  millions  of  us  wovild  be  killed  In  a 
major  attack  anyway,  it  v.oudl  be  less  ex- 
pensive and  might  be  more  effective  to  in- 
crease our  own  offensr>  e  mi.^.'^.iijo  strength, 
rather  than  deploy  .^BM. 

If  US-USSR.   ABM   systems   are   \\1dcly 

dej'laycd.  it  may  start  .another   costly  ann.s 

race   spiral  and  set   back   disarmament  a'ld 

■  nuclear  weapon  non-i)r.jliieration  ellurts  fur 

many  years. 

Do  We  Need  an  Anti-Missile  Now? — Mc- 
Nam.\r,\  Sees  Key  to  Poltcv  in  Peking 
(Tills  is  the  second  of  eight  articles  on  the 
U.S.  anti-missile  sy=item  based  on  fotir 
montlis  of  research  and  exclusive  Interviews 
with  key  scientists,  government  officials  ar.d 
congressmen.) 

(By  Everett  S,  Allen) 
W.^SHiNGTON.^There  is  no  .system  ^^it.hin 
presently  available  technology  that  would 
permit  the  deployment  now  of  an  anil- 
balUstic  missile  defense  capable  of  giving  us 
any  re.isoaable  hope  of  keeping  U.S  fatalities 
below  some  tens  of  millions  in  a  major  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  upon  our  cities. 

Further,  In  the  area  of  possible  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  attack. 
the  threat  of  greatest  concern  to  the  U.S. 
is  that  posed  by  Communist  China,  rather 
than  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  is  the  evaluation  of  Secretary  of  De- 
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lense  McNamara.  m  commenting  on  Nike  X. 
an  anti-ballistic  missile  |ABM>  system  based 
on  interception  of  Incoming  warheads  with 
both  long  and  short-wave  mi-ssiles. 

It  is  Mr.  McNamara's  estimate  that,  in  the 
event  the  Soviets  should  strike  first,  we 
would  sutler  fatalities  of  approximately  130 
million. 

It  would  cost  $30  billion  (an  estimate  sub- 
ject to  change  If  the  nature  of  the  threat 
changes*  to  cut  the  fatalities  down  to  50- 
80  million  by  means  of  shelter  and  .^BM  pro- 
grams. The  question  is:  Should  we  make 
these  large  expenditures  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  these  results? 

shelters  "essential" 
The  shelter  progriun,  in  his  view  is 
"absolutely  essential"  as  a  foundation  for 
the  ABM  system,  for  the  Soviets  "can  defeat 
an  ABM  system  deployed  In  the  US.  if  we 
do  not  have  a  full  fallout  slU'ller  progr;un." 
This  is  the  way  the  secretary  of  defense 
looks  at  the  proljlem :      , 

Initially,  the  ABM"-  deployment  concept 
contemplated  "point"  defense  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  larger  cities  against  heavy 
Soviet  attack.  Subsequently,  it  became 
feasible  to  consider  exlendtn.g  protecting  to 
smaller  cities,  still  lc.i\ir.g  most  of  the  nation 
vulnerable. 

Now.  the  situation  has  cli.tnecd  signifi- 
cantly, because  of  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing "area"  missile  defense,  based  on  the  use 
of  long-range  interceptor  ml.ssiles   (Zeus). 

Against  a  rel.ttively  light  attack,  such  as 
the  Chinese  Communists  might  be  able  to 
mount  in  the  mid — to  late  1970s,  he  believes 
an  area  defense  might  be  "very  effective." 
Even  against  a  heavy,  sophisticated  Soviet  at- 
tack, it  could  be  a  valu.ible  supplement. 

Employment  of  the  long-range  Zetis,  at 
lea.st  under  certain  a'tack  conditions,  could 
mean  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  in- 
coming objects  that  the  short-range  ABM 
mi.«si!e  (Sprint) — these  being  the  two  mis- 
sile "p.artners"  of  the  Nike  X  proftram-  would 
have  to  inttrrept  at  relati\ely  low  level  over 
the  US, 

McNamari  believes  that,  considering  'all 
the  uncertainties  involved,  includmp;  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  Soviet  re- 
.ictlon;  the  technical  problems  yet  to  be 
solved,  and  the  great  cost  of  such  a  deploy- 
ment. "  no  decision  should  be  made  now  to 
undertake  "an  all-out  damage-limiting  ef- 
fort against  the  Soviet  threat." 
defensive  mix 
He  does  think  the  matter  should  be  kept 
under  "continuous  rea.ssessment  and  the  de- 
velopment effort  (including  ABM)  pursued 
with  the  greatest  urgency,  ' 

It  is  McNani.ira's  opinion  that  an  efficient 
"damage-limiting"  effort  against  the  kinds 
of  offensive  weapons  that  the  Soviets  could 
achieve  in  the  1970s  would  require  a  mix 
of  defensive  systems,  including  a  full  civil 
defense  fallout  shelter  program,  ballastic  mis- 
sile (ABM  I  defenses  on  the  order  of  the  Nike 
X  progr;im.  antisubmarine  defenses  and  im- 
proved bomber  defenses. 

Even  so.  against  a  massive  and  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  surprise  attack  on  civil  t.argets. 
there  would  be  little  hope  of  reducing  fatali- 
ties below  50  or  more  millions. 

He  thinks  the  entire  problem  of  the  extent 
and  kind  of  efforts  we  should  make  to  limit 
such  damage  is  dominated  by  "the  great  un- 
certainties" about  Soviet  responses  to  these 
efforts,  and  that,  "no  mechanical  rule  can 
substitute  for  judgments  as  to  how  far  we 
should  go  in  hedging  against  these  uncer- 
tainties, 

"We  should  not  now  commit  ourselves  to 
a  particular  level  of  damage  limitation 
against  the  Soviet  threat,  first,  because  our 
present  deterrent  makes  general  nuclear  war 
unlikely  and,  second,  because  attempting  to 
assure  with  high  confidence  against  all  rea- 
sonably likely  levels  and  types  of  attack  is 
very  costly  and  even  then,  the  results  are 
uncertain." 
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With  regard  to  the  problem  posed  by  Com- 
munist China,  McNamara  said  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  even  a  small  force 
of  ICBM's  might  seem  "attractive"  to  them 
as  a  token,  but  still  highly  visible,  threat  to 
the  United  States.  It  would  be  designed  to 
undermine  our  military  p.'-esiige  and  the 
creditability  of  any  guarantee  that  we  might 
offer  to  friendly  countries,  particularly  in 
Asia. 

ErncT  stl'dii:d 

He  acknowledged  that  the  prospect  of  an 
effective  U.S.  ABM  delcnse  against  such  a 
force  might  i:ot  only  be  able  to  negate  that 
threat,  but  might  possibly  weaken  "the  in- 
centives to  produce  and  deploy  such  weapons 
altogether." 

(Students  of  Red  China's  politics  stiggest 
this  would  hold  true  if  Peking  considered  our 
ABM  system  exclusively  as  a  military  tlireat. 
If  it  were  looked  upon  as  a  threat  to  her 
international  politicfd  posture,  however,  she 
might  still  spend  huge  sums  for  ICBM  devel- 
opment for  jirestige  purposes  alone  i 

In  the  secretary's  view,  a  light,  anti-bal- 
listic mis'sile  system,  using  exoatmosphcric 
interceptors  (long-range  mi.ssiles  like  Zetis, 
Capable  of  intercepting  incoming  missiles 
outside  the  earth's  atmosphere)  and  termm.il 
defenses  (such  as  the  short-ranne  Sprint 
missile  to  intercept  whatever  is  left  of  the 
attack  after  the  Zeus  firing)  at  "a  small 
number"  of  cities  offers  promise  of  "a  highly 
effective  defense  against  small  ballistic  mis- 
sile attacks  of  the  sort  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists might  be  capable  of  launching  with- 
in the  next  decade," 

It  is  his  opinion  that,  with  regard  to  Com- 
munist China,  the  timing  of  a  light  ABM 
deployment  should  be  linked  to  the  pace  at 
which  the  threat  actually  evolves.  On  the 
basis  of  our  present  knowledge  of  Peking's 
nuclear  progress,  no  deployment  decision 
need  be  made  now  by  the  US.,  although 
development  of  essential  ABM  components 
should  be  "pressed  forward  vigorously.'' 

Concerning  the  Soviets,  McNamiira  said. 
"It  is  not  necessary  to  st.art  deployment  of 
Nike  X.  because  the  time  they  (the  Russians) 
require  to  deploy  their  offensive  (ICBM)  sys- 
tem is  greater  than  the  time  we  require  to 
deploy  our  defensive  (ABM)  system." 

This  means  the  secretary  believes  the 
Rvissians  wovild  have  to  deploy  a  substantial 
number  of  ICBMs  in  addition  to  their  present 
arsenal  to  require  and  justify  a  US,  ABM 
system. 

Do  We  NirF.D  AN  Akti-Missile  system  Now? — 

United     States     Can't     Prove     Nike     X 

Effective 

(Tliis  is  the  third  of  eight  articles  on  the 
U.S.  anti-missile  system  based  on  four 
months  of  research  and  exclusive  Interviews 
with  key  scientists,  government  officials  and 
congressmen,  mostly  in  Washington  ) 
(By  Everett  S,  Allen) 

Washington. — Since  the  nuclear  test-b.in 
treaty  prevents  fuller  testing  of  the  Nike  X 
anti-ballistic  missile  system,  estimates  of  its 
defense  capability  must  depend  more  on 
calculation  and  less  on  evidence.  Even  If 
testing  were  not  limited  by  treaty,  it  could 
not  be  complete  because  the  nature  of  the 
threat  necessarily  must  remain  an  unknown 
ciuantity. 

This,  however,  is  the  way  the  ABM  defense 
is  designed  to  function: 

When  and  if  the  system  Is  in  being.  Nike  X 
Installations  would  be  set  up  In  missile 
"farms,"  located  on  the  periphery  of  metro- 
politan complexes,  and,  of  necessity,  rela- 
tively close  to  the  area  being  defended. 
Since  New  York,  for  example,  might  require 
100  or  more  short-range  missiles  (Sprint), 
this  would  mean  that  the  Army  would  have 
to  purchase  a  lot  of  valuable  real  estate. 

The  program  probably  would  strut  with 
2-4  cities,  and  be  extended  to  20-30  major 
populatlo*  centers  in  10  years.  'V'ery  likely 
the  West  Coast  would  get  the  first  installa- 


tions, it  the  McNamara  view  prevails  that 
Communist  China  Is  the  "threat  of  greatest 
concern"  to  the  US. 

R,\D.\R   detection 

If  the  US.  were  attacked  by  ICB.Ms  (in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles).  Nike  X 
r.idor  would  first  pick  up  a  "cloud"  of  foreign 
material.  Including  the  missiles,  re-entry 
equipment,  and  decoys,  moving  In  our  direc- 
tion. 

A  long-range  Zeus  missile  wotild  be  hied 
Into  the  cloud;  Zeus  is  designed  to  intercept 
at  a  r.mge  of  "a  few  hundreds  miles."  Some 
of  the  targets,  possibly  including  the  nuclear 
w.irhead.  would  be  destroyed  by  the  detona- 
tion of  Zeus,  reducing  the  number  of  ob- 
jects that  mtist  be  destroyed  by  tiie  short- 
r.uige  missile. 

Remaining  targets  would  be  tracked  by 
additional  radar  and  Sprint  missiles  would 
be  fired  at  each  piece  that  appeared  to  be 
making  a  successful  re-entry  into  the  earth's 
litmospherc.  A  Pentagcm  engineer  said,  con- 
cernir.g  Sprint  Interception  range.  "We  are 
talking  here  in  tenns  of.  say.  10  miles  " 
Obviou.«ly,  if  tins  is  10  miles  straight  up— 
and  Sprint's  angle  of  ascent  is  steep— this 
would  make  slieltcrs  mandatory  in  the  target 
areas  over  which  these  short-range  encoun- 
ters and  nuclear  explosions  might  be  likely 
to  take  place. 

On  tl-.e  other  hand.  If  the  U.S.  can  delect 
the  difference  between  enemy  missiles  and 
decoys  before  tlscy  enter  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, and  tltere  now  is  a  suggestion  that 
this  may  be  possible,  It  meiu:is  that  more 
■kilis"  could  be  made  at  long  range. 
self-sterilizing 

Also.  In  the  event  that  a  Zeus  or  Sprint 
fiUls  to  Intercept  nn  enemy  missile.  It  Is 
"self-t terilizing;"  Its  nuclear  warhead  can- 
not crash  to  earth  and  cause  a  thermonu- 
clear explosion  in  'our  own  cotmtry. 

Nike  X  interceptors  do  not  h:ive  to  hit  an 
incoming  missile  to  destroy  it.  For  example. 
the  Zeus  mi.ssile  would  be  fired  at  what  Pen- 
tagon engineers  refer  to  as  "an  optimized 
aiming  pcdut,"  On  arrival  at  that  point, 
detonation  of  its  nuclear  warhead  would  de- 
stroy targets  in  the  general  area,  very  pos- 
sibly more  than  one. 

At  least  10  times.  Zeus  mi.ssiles  have  inter- 
cepted simulated  ICBMs  successfully.  The 
fi.'-st  complete  Nike  prototype  now  is  being 
assembled  on  Kwajalein  atoll  In  the  Pacific 
and  on  Nov.  17,  1965.  the  27-foot  Spnnt  mis- 
sile first  was  fired  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  to  demonstrate  Its  maneuverability. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  obviously  Is 
skeptical  about  otir  ability  to  develop  a  truly 
effective  Nike  X  system  against  sophisticated 
missile  attack  for.  In  overruling  Xiie  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staffs'  call  for  deployment  of  Nike 
X,  he  referred  pointedly  to  "the  technical 
problems  yet  to  be  solved." 

This  is  how  others  look  at  the  program  : 

Dr.  John  S  Foster  Jr..  director  of  dciense 
research  and  engineering.  Department  of  De- 
fense: "I  think  it  has  xo  do  with  what  the 
objective  Is  in  such  a  defense  If.  for  exam- 
ple, you  would  like  to  deploy  a  defen.se  that 
would  provide  very  high  assurance  of  very 
low  casualit'es  In  the  event  of  an  all-out  at- 
tack by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  know  of  no  such 
system. 

HIGH    probability 

"If  you  woiUd  like  to  deploy  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  which  Mr  McNamara 
refers  to  as  the  'thin  defense.'  that  would 
be  designed  to  Intercept  and  destroy  with 
higli  probability  a  few  missiles  launched  from 
another  country,  then  I  believe  there  is  a 
very  good  chance  that  we  could  deploy  such 
a  system  and.  In  the  event  of  such  an  at- 
tack, perhaps  not  expect  more  than  one  to 
come  tlirough." 

Dr.  Jerome  B  Wiesner,  who  wsis  one  of 
the  nation's  f;r.'t  scientists  to  urge  research 
and  develo'iment  of  an  anti-missile  missile 
system  a,nd  who  has  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  US,  ICBM  offense:  '-'Although  there 
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la  no  queetlon  but  that  we  caxi  make  an. 
Intercept  system  that  ■will  have  an  early- 
warning  component  and  a  capability  of  In- 
tercetping  some  lncom.lng  missiles,  and  even 
be  able  to  cope  with  moderate  evasive  tactics. 
we  must  conclude  that  the  aggressor  has  the 
advantage  In  this  situation. 

"In  order  to  afford  real  protection,  this  fvs- 
tem  not  only  must  function  as  planned  when 
tested  under  laboratory  conditions,  but  !#flst 
be  99  percent  reliable.  Tl-.e  Soviet  Union 
might  deem  It  worthwhile  to  launch  100  nu- 
clear warheads  of  5  megatons  e?.ch  against 
New  York  City.  In  a  single  at'ack.  thi.s  'Aou'.d 
be  the  equivalent  of  500.000  World  War  II 
B-17  bombers  carrying  high  explosives. 

"To  really  protect  New  York,  the  system 
would  have  to  have  fantastic  effectiveness 
beyond  being  capable  of  shr>otinf;  dov.n  one 
Incoming  missile.  It  would  have  to  get  them 
alL  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  get  such 
effectiveness  with  a  high  degree  of  a.«urance. 

Pentagon  Nike  X  engineer:  "We  have  a 
high  priority  Nike  X  program  going.  When 
and  If  the  President  and  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense decide  It  Is  needed,  we  could  go  ahead 
and  deploy  It  and  have  It  In  being  several 
years  later.  In  previous  years,  we  felt  certain 
technical  problems  needed  to  be  solved,  but 
the  real  problems  are  pretty  well  under  con- 
trol. We  know  that  you  can  shoot  down  a 
bullet  with  a  bullet;  we  know  pretty  well 
what  wUl  happen." 

STONE    SKEPTICAL 

Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Sone,  author  of  "Contain- 
ing the  Arms  Race;  Some  Specific  Proposals." 
written  under  auspices  of  Harvard's  Center 
for  International  Affairs,  of  which  he  was  a 
staff  member,  and  recently  published  by 
MIT  Press:  "The  whole  Issue  Is  beyond  the 
mathematical  area,  beyond  computation, 
and  untestable.  Any  number  of  things 
could  go  wrong.  This  system  is  fantastically 
complicated  and  the  computer  people  them- 
selves know  that  they  have  troubles  with 
the  simplest  problems.  Who  really  knows 
whether  It  will  work  at  all?" 

Dr.  Oswald  H.  Lange.  chief  scientist  for 
the  Nike  X  project  office  at  the  Redstone 
Arsenal  In  Alabama:  "The  Nike  X  system  has 
been  Improved  to  the  point  where  It  can  not 
only  destroy  hostile  satellites,  but  can  also 
provide  a  defensive  cover  for  the  entire  na- 
natlon." 

Dr.  J.  P.  Rulna,  former  director  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ect's Agency:  "The  question  Is  not  whether 
you  can  "hit  a  bull«t  with  a  bullet".  That 
can  be  done  now  with  little  difficulty.  A 
sophisticated  machine  like  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  system  can  be  made  to  do  far  more 
complex  things,  such  as  intercept  many 
Incocnlng  warheads  simultaneously,  but  It  is 
almost  IxnpKJSslble  to  assess  how  adequate 
such  a  system  would  be  in  defending  against 
an  unknown  but  massive  and  complex  at- 
tack designed  to  penetrate  the  system." 

A  presidential  commltee,  of  which  Dr. 
Wlesner  was  chairman,  and  Including,  among 
others.  Dr.  Donald  G.  Grennan.  Hudston 
Institute;  Roswell  GUpatrlc.  former  under- 
secretary of  defense:  Dr.  Carl  Kaysen.  former 
deputy  special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
national  security  affairs;  Dr.  William  V. 
O'Brien,  chairman.  Institute  of  World  Policy, 
Georgetown  University,  and  John  M. 
Mitchell,  executive  vice-president.  Aluminum 
Ccnnpany  of  America,  concluded:  "This  com- 
mittee does  not  believe  the  time  Is  appro- 
priate for  a  decision  to  deploy  ( Nike  X  i . 
Plrst  of  all,  there  remains  the  basic  question 
of  the  military  value  of  the  system.  There 
are  many  technical  questions  that  remain  tu 
be  answered." 

Finally,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  heard  testimony  on  Nike  X 
by  both  civilian  and  military  authorities, 
found  that,  "After  about  nine  years  of  re- 
search and  development  effort,  the  Nike  X 
system  has  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that 


the  committee  believes  It  can  afford  signifi- 
cant protection  against  many  types  of  bal- 
listic missile  att.ick." 

Do  We  Need  .\n  .\ntimi.ssii.e  .Svsttm  Now?^ 
Cost  Is  M.^  jor  Qltstion 

(This  Is  the  fovirth  of  eight  articles  on  the 
US.  antimissile  system  based  on  four  months 
of  research  and  exclusive  Interviews  v.llh  key 
scientists,  government  officials  and  congress- 
men, mostly  In  Washington.) 

(By  Everett  S.Allen) 

Wafhin'Gton. — Estimates  of  what  the  Nike 
X  anti-ballistic  missile  system  (ABM»  would 
ci.st  to  deploy  vary  by  billions,  depending  on 
whether  .-v  limited  "thin  defense"  or  a  tight 
system  against  sophisticated,  deep-penetra- 
tion attvick  Is  envisioned.  But  closely  coupled 
to  the  cost  factor  Is  the  debate  over  whether 
this  Is  the  way  In  which  we  should  spend  our 
military  money.  Opponents  say  we  can  get 
more  per  lax  dollar  by  concentrating  on  of- 
fen.se.  Proponents  reply  that  saving  Amer- 
ican lives  Ls  worth  any  amount  of  money. 

These  are  some  of  the  cost  figures  used  by 
knowledgeable  persons  as  "yardsticks"  in 
talking  about  th*  Nike  X  program: 

Full-scale  deployment  against  the  Soviet 
Union  would  cost  $20  to  $30  billion. 

A  •■building-block"  system,  offering  an  op- 
portunity for  future  expansion  against  Soviet 
attack,  and  providing  Immediate  defen.se 
against  Communist  China  and  limited  de- 
fense agalust  the  USSR.,  $8-$U  bUlion. 

A  "thin  defeiise"  designed  to  protect  the 
entire  nation  against  limited,  largely  un- 
sophisticated attack  such  as  Conamunlst 
China  might  be  able  to  mount  by  1975-80, 
$4  $8  bllUon. 

The  accompanying  fallout  shelter  program 
that  virtually  everyone  agrees  Is  needed 
(many  argue  that  we  should  have  It  even 
If  we  do  not  deploy  ABM)  would  cost  $3  $5 
billion,  according  to  Pentagon  estimates. 
Knowledgeable  sources  outside  the  Pentagon 
have  suggested  this  estimate  is  "low  by  a 
factor  of  2  or  3." 

In  full-scale  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  shelters  might  be  expected  to 
cut  fatalities  by  30  million,  saving  roughly 
the  same  number  of  lives  that  the  Nike  X 
system  (at  four  times  the  cost,  that  is,  $20 
billion  I  would  be  expected  to  save.  It  has 
been  projxjsed  that  $2  billion  of  the  shelter- 
program  money  might  come  from  state  and 
federal  governments,  the  remainder  iiova. 
local  communities. 

Imtliiliy.  U.S.  missile  scientists  did  not 
think  tliere  was  a  "cheap"  version  of  the  Nike 
X  defense.  Dr  Ji.>hn  S.  Foster,  director  of 
the  Defeii^e  Department's  research  and  engi- 
neering office,  commented: 

"Over  the  last  four  years,  we  have  had  an 
enormous  change  In  thinking,  concepts  and 
technology  concernhig  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense Two  or  three  years  ago.  we  used  to  talk 
about  a  $J0  $40  billion  Nike-Zeus  system 
(lont^-range  defensei  that  had  certain  grave 
wcknesses.  We  then  moved  to  Nike 
X-Sprlnt  short-range  "backup"  ml.'sile  to 
knock  down  targets  still  left  after  Zeus  flr- 
ingi;  the  presence  of  the  Sprint  missile  per- 
mitted us  to  reduce  the  total  cost  of  the 
system  to  something  like  $9-$12  billion  and 
still  have  at  least  as  much,  and  perhaps  more 
eiiectlveness." 

»  BARG.AIN    PROGRAM 

If  Serrc'.iry  McNamara  Itans  toward  de- 
ployment in  the  near  future  at  all,  he  prob- 
ably would  give  greatest  consideration  to 
some  such  bargain  "  program  as  this,  spread 
thinly  over  the  n.ition  and  designed  prln- 
cipajfy  M  meet  the  Chinese  Communist 
threat  of  the  next  decade. 

Genera!  Earle  G  Wheeler,  chairman,  Joint 
Ch(fJs  of  Staff:  "It  is  quite  true  that  we 
can  buy  effective  offense  cheaper  than  we 
can  buy  effective  defense  forces  of  the  stra- 
tegic type.    But  my  thought  on  tills  is  that 


w^e  are  certainly  in  a  better  position  than  are 
the  Soviets  to  devote  resources  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  I  am  not  talking  now  of  money 
only,  but  also  of  technical  tiilent  and  intlus- 
trlal   backup. 

■I  do  not  see  the  need  at  the  time  we 
determine  to  deploy  an  ABM  system  to  have 
a  full  f.iUout  shelter  program,  or  to  deter- 
mine to  buy  these  additional  defense  sys- 
tems. (Defense  Secretary  McNamara  be- 
lieves an  efficient  damage-limiting  program 
aijainst  Soviet  posture  in  tiie  1970s  would 
require  a  shelter  program,  anli-mis.file  cie- 
feuse,  anti-submarine  defense  ia3ainst  mis- 
silc-ilring  subs  i ,  and  improved  bomber  de- 
fenses.)     We  might  have  to  later. 

"I  am  not  inclined  to  put  as  much  weight 
as  the  secretary  does  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  buy  further  terminal  defenses,  area  de- 
fenses, and  so  on,  such  as  advanced  manned 
interceptors, 

"As  to  the  matter  of  costs.  It  Is  quite 
true  that  a  desirable  damage-limiting  pro- 
gram could  cost  as  much  as  -$30  billion. 
This  spaced  over  a  period  of  some  10  years, 
I  believe,  would  not  be  an  Intolerable  bur- 
den for  our  people.  It  could  be  funded  and.  I 
believe,  should  be  funded  In  an  effort  to 
save  as  much  of  our  population  as  jxjs- 
.sible  and  to  po~e  to  the  Soviets  an  additional 
complicating  factor  in  their  oSQinixe  ac- 
tions." 

i:.NEMY    ADV.\N'TAGE 

Dr  Donald  F.  Hornig.  director.  U  S.  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology:  "An  anti-missile 
svji'.em  which  worked  fine  Insofar  as  shcK,'t- 
Ing  down  individual  missiles  would  be  de- 
feated if  the  other  side  made  more  and  bet- 
ter missiles.  Thus,  the  enemy  Is  always 
ahead.  If  this  is  the  situation,  the  question 
is  whether  a  wealthy  country  should  de- 
ploy or  find  new  physical  phenomena  th:U 
limit  that  liability  or  a  cheaper  ABM  that 
gives  the  defense  the  advantage. 

"If  the  other  fellow  can  always  counter 
your  ability  at  a  cost  less  than  yours.  yo\i 
haven't  bought  much.  In  the  case  of  a  lim- 
ited power,  you  can  match  everything  he 
ha,^;  in  the  case  of  the  U  S  S.R.,  it  is  not  cle:ir 
that  you  can.  Tlie  question  is:  Are  there 
other  ways  you  could  d-i  this  that  would  in- 
sure that  you  lu-e  not  defeated  by  trivi.il  re- 
sults, such  as  an  increase  in  missiles  by  tlie 
other  side,  or  a  mode  of  delivery  cheaper 
than  the  antimissile  mL^siles?" 

Dr.  J.  P.  Ruina.  former  director  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency;  "If  an  ABM  system  can  be  over- 
come by  the  other  side  for  less  money  and  ef- 
fort, then  Its  utility  Is  surely  questionable. 
Tiie  argument  that  an  ABM  system  would 
save  tens  of  millions  of  American  lives  in  case 
of  an  all-out  nuclear  attack  assumes,  of 
corj-se,  that  the  attacker  does  not  Improve  or 
Increase  his  nuclear  force  as  a  result  of  his 
ABM  deployment." 

Dr  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  author.  "Containing 
the  Arms  Race":  "The  shelter  system  witli- 
out  ABM  makes  sense.  Build  it.  stock  it. 
With  foixl  and  w.iter,  and  leave  it:  no  change 
in  weaponry  outdates  it.  But  ABM  may  m- 
vjlve  $1(X)  billion,  then  if  weapon  systems 
chaui^e.  you're  faked  out.  I  think  Americans 
already  have  rejected  ABM  becaiise  they 
rejected  fallout  shelters  (during  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  the  cheapest,  firit  step 
toward  an  anti-misile  system." 

BATES  IS  QVOTTED 

General  H.arold  K,  Johnson,  chief  of  staff, 
US,  Army:  "I  recommended  that  funds  be 
granted  in  the  '67  budget  for  preproduc- 
tion.  to  establish  a  production  b.vse  for  de- 
ploj-ment  of  Nike  X.  (McNamara  decided 
not  to  request  this  money.)  Ideally,  all  the 
programs  (ABM.  terminal  and  area  bomber 
defetLse.  shelter  program)  should  march  for- 
ward hand  in  hand,  but  all  of  the  elements 
are  not  Irrevocably  linked.  You  have  to  start 
at  some  point  .  .  ." 
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Rep.  WILLIAM  H.  BArES.  R-Mass.,  ranking 
GOP  meml>cr,  Hou^e  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee: "Tliis  is  what  I  said  to  McNamara: 
•None  of  us  is  certain  he  can  come  up  with 
c.n  efficient  answer.  If  I  am  wrong,  we  lose 
dollars.  But  If  you're  wrong,  we  lose  the 
country.  So  we  put  $107  million  extra  into 
ihe  bill  to  si>eed  up  dcv.'lopment  of  the  Nike 
X  program.  We  can  aff  Td  thi.s.  We've  got 
10  affi-rd  it.  P,,ramourt  is  the  saving  of 
American  lives." 

Rep.  Melvin  R.  L.'.iro.  R-Wis.,  member. 
House  Defense  Appronria lions  Subcommit- 
tee: 'The  question  at  i.-Kue  should  n^it  be 
the  cost  involved  in  terms  of  dollar.s,  but 
the  fact  that  even  a  modest  capability  in 
ABM  defense  could  sivc  millions  of  lives, 
Mr.  McN.unara's  deci.--ion  to  continue  fund- 
ing the  development  of  ABM  at  a  relatively 
low  level  insures  th.it  rapid  progres,^  will  not 
be  made.  Funding  at  a  much  higher  level 
could  materially  limit  damage  to  the  U,S. 
and.  were  a  workable  sytitcm  deployed.  It 
could  also  be  use<l  for  llie  defense  of 
Euri-pe," 

Do  We  Nk:;d  an  Antimissile  Svste.m  Now  — 
How  Would  Soviet  React? 
(This  is  the  fifth  of  eight  articles  on  the 
U  S.  antimissile  system  based  on  four  months 
of  research  and  exclusive  interviews  with  key 
scientisti=.  government  oilicials  and  congress- 
men,   mostly    in   Washington.) 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 
Washington-. — Defence  Secretary  McNa- 
mara is  concerned  about  the  "nature  and 
consequences"  of  the  Soviet  reaction  should 
the  U.S.  deploy  an  anti-ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. This  aspect  of  the  Nike  X  program 
also  is  highly  controversial.  McNaiiuira  sug- 
gested more  "than  a  year  ago  that  he  did  not 
think  U.S.  ABM  deployment  would  heat  up 
the  "cold  war."  but  tlii.t  he  was  of  the  opin- 
ion the  USSR,  would  build  up  its  strategic 
defenses  if  it  believed  the  U.S.  had  in  being 
a  missile  defense,  not  merely  capable  of  re- 
ducing casuaitie.<;,  bu',  that  worked  "iH;r- 
fectiy," 

Tlie  bri  =  ;c  que.'jlions  concerning  Soviet  "re- 
action" are  tiiese: 

If  the  U.S.  deployed  an  ABM  "thin  defense" 
principally  against  Communist  China,  would 
the  Russians  i.ssume  it  inevitably  would  be 
expanded  to  cope  with  Moscow  missiles,  and 
therefore,  plunge  into  a  new  arms  race.' 

Would  the  Soviets  lo-c  confidence  in  the 
deten-ent  quality  of  their  missile  arsenal  if 
we  deployed  any  kind  of  ABM  system? 
reaction  weighed 
■Would  they  Increase  their  arsenal  of  stra- 
tegic offense  weapons  so  that,  in  Uie  event  of 
nuclear  war.  U.S.  losses  would  be  as  large  or 
larger  than  they  would  have  been  if  ABM 
had  not  been  deployed? 

If  the  U.S.  esUblished  a  "perfect"  missile 
defense,  costly  and  sophisticated,  would  it  be 
more  likely  to  discour.ige  the  Russians  from 
trying  to  "catch  up?" 

Obviously.  McNamara  Is  among  those  who 
tlilnk  not. "even  U  the  Soviets  do  have  less 
money  to  .■^pend  than  we. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  his  view  is  that  al- 
though the  Soviets  temporarily  accepted  the 
"missile  gap"  (the  US.  had  a  3-1  lead  In 
ICBMs),  there  now  is  evidence  that  they 
are.  in  the  words  of  a  U.S,  military  authority, 
"comming  closer  to  equality," 

He  added.  "This  may  be  because,  although 
war  is  no  nearer,  the  threat  of  war  Is  politl- 
callv  important.  Tlie  Soviets,  being  In  an 
Inferior  missile  position  in  1962,  may  have 
felt  inhibited  In  the  Cuban  confrontation. 
So  now.  even  though  they  might  like  to  spend 
their  money  for  something  else.  It  Is  of  mili- 
tary and  p<.)l!tical  value  to  try  to  improve 
their  missile  situation." 

VARnrTY   OF  VIEWS 

These  are  some  of  the  varying  views  of 
So\  let  reaction: 


National  Citizens  Commission.  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament, Nov.  28-Dec.  1.  1965:  "We  urge  both 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  to  agree  ...  to  a 
moratorium  of  at  least  three  years  on  new 
deployment  (but  not  on  the  unverifiable  re- 
search and  development)  of  systems  for  b:U- 
llstic  missile  defense. 

"Vviiile  the  ostcii?ible  purpose  of  tlie  Im- 
mediate deployment  of  ABM  defenses  lat 
least  in  the  U.S.)  has  now  become  that  cf 
dealing  with  the  limited  threat  po.-ed  by 
ChiUiLS  potential  nuclear  forces,  a  US.  or 
Soviet  ABM  system  almost  cert.;»inly  would 
induce  bo'Ji  superpowers  to  step  up  their 
strategic  weapons  progr;:ms  in  an  effort  to 
Insure  tliclr  respective  'deterrent"  capabili- 
ties .  .  ." 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornig.  director.  Offi"e  of 
Science  and  Technology:  "I  don't  see  how 
the  Introduction  of  ABM  would  destabilize 
the  Situation  unless  one  had  the  edge  over 
the  offensive  force,  and  ABM  doesn't  do  this. 
In  the  c.ise  of  the  UfcSR.  for  ex:-.mplc.  it  is 
not  clear  that  you  cm  match  everything  he 
has.  If  we  could  do  it  in  a  limited  way.  effec- 
tively and  economically,  we  shoiUd  consider 
doing  it.  It  is  a  fairly  secure  umbrella  from 
attacks  of  sm:ill  nuclear  [>owers.  or  accidents, 
"One  woiries  about  accident,  and  whether 
the  other  side  would  believe  it  wa£  accident. 
With  ABM.  as  with  everything  elr.e— missiles. 
subs,  planes,  etc.— the  more  destructive 
power  the  protagonists  build  up:  the  mo:c 
complicated  things  become,  the  easier  it  is  to 
have  something  happen.  When  you  get  into 
move,  counter-move  and  dclicit*  escalation, 
coupled  with  complicated  apparatus,  It  Is 
easier  to  have  something  happen  through 
misjudgment,  accident  or  a  madman," 

RIVERS    IMPATIENT 

L  Me.n'dell  Rivers.  D-S.C.  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee:  "What 
will  the  Communists  do  if  we  ha\e  an  ABM 
system?  I  say  let  them  worry  ab"ut  what 
we'll  do  for  a  change.  I'm  tired  of  worrying 
about  what  Russia  and  China  will  df.  if  we  do 
som.ething,  I'm  impat  ent  with  those  who 
are  preoccupied  with  this  theme," 

Dr,  J.  P.  Ruina,  f<;rmer  director  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency:  "We  have  been  attributing  to 
the  Russi.ins  a  technical  c^.pability  some- 
wliat  etiuivalcnt  to  ours.  Now  if  the  Rus- 
sians de]>lrtyed  a  BMD  system  that  looked 
like  Nike  X,  we  would  not  consider  it  a 
serious  threat  to  our  deterrent  force,  but 
we  would  no  doubt  accelerate  improvements 
to  our  offensive  capability. 

"Should  we  not  assume  that  the  Russians 
will  react  similarly  to  our  deployment  of 
Nike  X''  If  this  is  to,  will  we  be  any  better 
off^ 

"Five  years  ago,  the  U,S,  decision  to  delay 
deployment  of  the  then-current  BMD  sys- 
tem w;vs  right  and  simple  to  make,  but  the 
situation  is  more  complicated  now.  Nike  X 
Is  much  better  than  its  predecess.jr,  and  the 
world  is  no  longer  bipolar.  We  now  not 
only  have  to  be  concerned  with  a  possibly 
sophisticated  and  mafslve  Soviet  attack,  but 
also  with  a  more  primitive  Chinese  nuclear 
threat  and  possible  nuclear  thre.its  from 
even  lesser  powers  in  the  future," 

Pentagon  Nike  X  engineer:  ••I  never  went 
along  with  the  idea  that  our  decision  would 
Influence  the  Soviets.  I  think  they  are 
dictated  by  self-interest.  If  you  have  two 
Bides  with  ICBMs  aimed  at  each  other,  no- 
body is  fooli.'jh  enough  to  go  to  war  because 
there  is  no  defense  In  nuclear  war  and  both 
sides  would  lose  millions.  I  feel  if  both 
sides  deployed  defense  systems,  the  deterrent 
still  would  exist." 

RED  ERROR  SZKN 

Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  author,  '•Containing 
the  Arms  Race":  "If  each  power  proceeded 
to  buy  ballistic  missile  defenses,  and  the 
defenses  were  effective,  each  would  redouble 


Its  efforts  to  procure  offensive  strategic  weap- 
ons .  .  .  The  perceived  risk  of  war  Is.  at 
present  low  .  .  .  the  procurement  of  ABM 
systems  may  .  .  .  imi^cde  progress  toward 
arms  limitation  or  reduction, 

"Frankly,  since  the  Soviets  have  started 
d^ing  something  with  ABM.  I  tliink  we  should 
sav  loudly  that  this  is  their  error,  and  not 
follow  their  lead.  It  Is  costly,  and  we  can 
always  destroy  their  cities.  As  for  ABM 
here,  we  should  buy  It  if  we  need  it.  but 
certainly  not  because  they  bought  it.  There 
IS   no  relationship   between  the   two." 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  former  presldenti.Tl 
science  adviser:  "Many  believe  an  affirmative 
decision  to  deploy  substantial  missile  de- 
fenses will  signal  a  new  round  in  the  arms 
race.  The  present  strained,  but  real  ciilm 
and  the  prospects  for  any  reduction  in  arma- 
ments are  almost  certain  to  be  casualties  of 
tliei^e  actions.  These  decisions  could  de- 
torinine  much  of  the  course  of  Sovict-U.S.  re- 
lations for  the  next  decade,  until  a  new 
stable  position  is  achieved,  and  such  is  tlie 
power  of  the  offensive  weapon  that,  when 
this  round  Is  over.  It  is  likely  the  abillly  of 
each  side  to  inflict  damage  on  the  other  will 
have  been  increased,  rather  than  curtailed, 
"Tlie  development  of  a  very  effective  de- 
fense is  likely  to  be  pernicious,  destabilizing 
and  dangerous, 

"I  think  both  sides  could  be  more  relaxed 
than  they  are,  I  think  the  deterrent  Is  bigger 
than  necessary  on  both  sides," 

General  Earle  G  Wheeler,  chairman.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff:  "I  am  inclined  to  discount 
t!:e  argument  that  what  we  do  has  some 
effect  on  the  escalatUm  of  the  other  side. 
My  observation  has  been  that  the  Soviets 
will  take  the  military  act,lons  they  think  are 
in  the  best  inicrests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
which  they  can  afford,  I  do  not  think  that 
they  essentially  react  to  our  actions.  I  am 
spc.ikine  now  of  deploym'.nits  ct  tome  action 
of  this  type,  the  creation  of  forces," 

Senator  Russell.  D-Ga  .  chairman.  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee:  "I  agree  (With 
General  Wheeler  i .  because  self-interest  is 
tlie  motivation  of  the  foreign  policies  of  all 
countries,  and  it  has  been  since  the  beginning 
of  time.  I  think  that  the  Soviets  would  be 
very  gliul  to  say.  'Let's  you  and  him  fight," 
as  far  as  we  and  China  are  presently  con- 
cerned." 

One  factor  that  inhibits  tlie  position  r.f 
those  advocating  non-deployment  of  ABM 
in  the  U.S.  is  that  the  Russians  already  have 
some  anti-missile  units  in  being. 

Do  We  Need  an  Antimissile  System  Now? — 
United   States   Speculates   on   Soviet 

(This  is  the  sixtli  of  eight  articles  on  the 
U.S.  antimissile  svstem  based  on  four  months 
of  research  and  exclusive  interviews  with  key 
scientists,  government  officials  and  congress- 
men, mostly  in  Washington.) 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

WASHi.NCTON^^The  American  military 
point  of  view,  as  exemplified  by  the  support 
Of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  deployment 
of  the  Nike  X  system.  Is  understandably  in- 
fiuencod  by  what  they  think  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  doing  in  this  category.  The  Russians,  at 
least  since  1961  -62,  have  been  commuted  to 
an  ambitious  anti-ballistic  missile  research 
and  development  program. 

Former  Premier  Khrushchev  once  claimed 
that  So\iet  missiles  could  "hit  a  fly."  ul- 
thcugh  Western  observers  took  that  no  more 
seriously  than  they  did  a  later  Russian  film 
that  purported  to  show  Interception  of  a  mis- 
sile in  flight,  complete  with  a  chunk  of  fall. 
inf;  metal. 

But  whimsical  phrases  and  propaganda 
aside.  General  John  P,  McConnell.  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff,  is  one  of  those  whchas  warned 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  making  signlf- 
lc:int  progress  In  ABM. 

The  U  S.S  R,  paraded  a  new  weapon  In  Red 
Euu.ire  in  1964,  and  described  it  as  an  anU- 
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Incideiually.  the  Army's  answer  to  the 
"Wlesner  report"  for  the  White  House.  In 
which  his  committee  virged  a  three-year  delay 
In  ABM  deployment  is  that  we  c.i.nnot  wait 
this  long  safely,  because  Ave  to  seven  years 
of  effort  Is  re'iuirod  after  production  Is  au- 
thorized, and  belore  a  "significant  and  com- 
petent" anti-missile  defense  could  be  brought 
into  heme. 

It  is  Interesting  that  military  views  of 
both  Russian  and  American  leaders.  Inde- 
pendently stated,  reveal  Army  support  for 
ABM  defense. 

Soviet  General  N.  Talensky.  efUtor  of  the 
In'ernational  Affairs  Journal,  and  Major 
General  Austin  W.  Belts.  Army  deputy  chief 
(if  research  and  development,  subscribe  to 
the  belief  that  ABM  affords  protection 
agaipst  an  adversary's  lapses  from  rational 
beh;>vior  surh  as  are  likely  to  occur  in  time 
of  deepening  crisis. 

General  Bett^  said,  "There  is  a  tremendous 
p.iyoff  to  the  country  that  strikes  first.  An 
ABM  defense  reduces  the  temptation  because 
the  payoff'  theoretically  would  be  much  less 
crippling  to  the  target  nation." 

COMPLICATES    DEIENSE 

Here  in  'Washington,  neither  members  of 
the  soipuiific  conruniinity  nor  the  Congress 
would  confirm  or  deny  reports  that  the  Rus- 
siins  now  have  succeeded  in  altering  the 
trnjectory  of  aai  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  after  it  has  been  fire<5. 

Reliable  sources,  however.  Indicated  that 
this  has  been  the  subject  of  Intelligence  re- 
proved accurate,  it  would  mem  that  i  p<jrt=;.  Such  an  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
:ould  be  employed  effectively  only  Soviets  would  complicate  attempts  to  inter- 
cept such  a  missile,  iince  present  anti- 
missile interception  Is  bai:ed  on  a  calcvilation 
of  the  normal  fixed  curve  of  the  trajectory. 

Summing  up  the  Army's  view.  General 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  o#  Staff  said,  "Examining  essentially 
the  s.ime  facts  and  factors  that  tlie  secretary 
of  defense  has,  I  settle  on  the  side  that  be- 
lieves we  should  provide  the  damage-limit- 
ing forces,  stiirting  Initially  with  the  full 
fallout  shelter  program  and  the  anti-ballistic 
missile  program  and  thereafter  buying  such 
Increments  of  damage-limiting  as  seem  de- 
sirable  in   the   light  of   the  Soviet  reaction. 

"The  full  fallout  shelter  program  and  the 
Nike  X  system  must  go  togetiier.  I  believe. 
All  my  colleagues  do  not  agree  with  me  on 
this. 

"The  secretary  made  the  remark  that 
tinder  any  circumstance,  the  Soviets  could 
Inflict  a  very  sizable  loss  on  our  population 
and  industry. 

"Well,  I  do  not  know  the  level  of  damage 
which  would  destroy  our  nation.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  would  be  10  million  peo- 
ple killed  In  a  few  hours:  30  million;  60 
million,  or  70  million.  I  just  do  not  know 
and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  else  does. 

"I  do  believe  that  the  chances  for  the 
survival  of  the  nation,  however,  and,  of 
course,  an  appropriate  percentage  of  Indus- 
try, would  be  greater  with  40.  60  or  70  million 
fewer   fat-alities   than  .would   be   the   case   If 


ballistic  missile  missile  This  weapon  h.is 
been  code-named  Galosh  by  NATO.  On  April 
23  In  Budapest,  Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Rodlon  Mallnovsky  stated  that  Russia  has  a 
"new  system"  to  combat  long-range  rockets, 
which  he  said  had  been  introduced'  In 
Russia. 

NEW     SYSTEM' 

It  is  not  known  In  the  We.-t  whether  thi.s 
really  Is  a  "new  system  "  rr  whether  numbers 
of  Galosh  have  been  deployed  There  are 
elements  deployed  about  Moscow  and  len.n- 
grad  that  have  been  described  by  Western 
observers  as  having  ABM  char.icteristlcs 

The  suggestion  Is  that  they  are  primarily 
bomber-def6ns€  weapons  — that  is,  they  are 
intended  to  shoot  down  planes  nnd  prob:ibly 
have  some  antl-mlaclle  CAjyacity.  Specula- 
tion continues  as  to  how  extensively  this 
weapon  has  been  'introduced"  into  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Soviet  military  leaders  also  have  sr  itert  the 
U.S.S.R.  now  has  ICBMs  with  multiple 
maneuverable  warheads.  Such  warheads 
would  be  carried  on  the  missile  and  then 
scatter  to  Independent  targets  after  the 
XCBM  re-entered  the  earth's  atmosphere 
This  would  make  the  task  of  defending 
against  such  missiles  more  difficult 

Some  American  military  strategists,  already 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  spending  bil- 
lions on  Nike-X  defense  systems,  have  suc- 
gested  a  multiple.  Independently-targeted  re- 
entry vehicle  of  this  type  would  make  Nlke-X 
useful  only  for  the  so-called  "point "  defense 

If  this 
Nllce-X  could 

for  ringing  a  strategic  city  or  m.iUtary  base 
or  for  combatting  the  primitive  type  of  ICBM 
that  Communist  China  is  e.xpeced  to  develop 
Initially. 

Further,  the  cost  effectiveness  of  an  ABM 
system  would  be  adversely  affected  by  an  op- 
ponent's multiple  warheads  For  we  would 
have  to  send  up  a  more  expensive  missile  to 
destroy  each  less  expensive  target  "  that  he 
fired  at  us. 

OFPENSl:    EMPHASIZED 

With  this  in  mind.  General  McConnell  and 
other  Air  Force  spokesmen  have  suggested 
we  ought  to  develop  a  new  long-range  defense 
missile  that  could  intercept  enemy  weapons 
at  mid-course,  rather  than  waiting  for  them 
to  re-enter  the  earth's  atmosphere  .aid  release 
the  multiple  warheads.  ■* 

The  Air  Force  also  feels,  in  McConneU's 
words,  that  "one  way  to  counter  any  effective 
Soviet  success  with  an  effective  anti-missile 
missile  that  could  put  up  a  wall  against  our 
present  Mlnuteman  i  missile*  is  to  develop  a 
better  oflenslve  intercontinental  weapon  with 
penetrating  devices  of  increased  effective- 
ness." 

One  missile  scientist  advanced  the  view- 
that  It  probably  would  be  'almost  impossible  ' 
to  distinguish  between  real  targets  and  de- 
coys at  mid-course,  because  this  capability 
presently  Is  dependent  on  earth  atmosphere 
and  they  would  be  outside  it  at  that  point 

The  Air  Force,  and  some  missil?  scientists 
as  well.  Including  Dr  Jerome  B.  Wlesner. 
also  warn  that  the  manned  bomber— and 
both  sides  have  them — remains  a  highly  ef- 
fective weapon,  capable  of  inflicting  heavy 
damage  In  an  attack,  and  cannot  be  WTitten 
off  as  a  major  military  factor  simply  because 
of  missile  development. 

ALTERNATIVE   METHODS 

One  argument  advanced  against  the  Nike 
X  system,  even  as  limited  response  to  a  po- 
tential Chinese  threat.  Is  that  Peking  could 
fire  missiles  Inio  this  country  from  planes, 
ships,  or  submarines  or  possibly  even  smug- 
gle them  In  and  an  ABM  system  would  not 
be  effective  aaglnst  these  alternatives.  The 
Soviet  Union,  of  course,  could  use  the  same 
methods  and  already  has  announced  It  can 
fire  mlsellee  "many  hundreds  of  miles"  from 
bombers  "beyond  the  limits  of  any  enemy's 
anti-aircraft  defense  zone." 


we  do  not  have  a  falloiit  shelter  program  and 
an  .inti-ballistlc  missile"" 

China  ICBM  Blackmail  Feared 

I  Tlilc  is  the  seventh  of  eight  articles  on 
the  US.  antimissile  system  based  on  four 
months  of  research  and  exclusive  interviews 
with  key  scientists,  government  officials  and 
Congressmen,  mostly  In  Washington  ) 
(By  Kverett  S  Allen) 

Washington. — Communist  China.  tlie 
\v  jrld's  fifth  nuclear  power,  undoubtedly 
possesses  the  technical  pwtenilal  to  develop 
an  interconiinental  ballistic  missile  that 
could  be  launched  against  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States.  Whether  she  also  Is  pre- 
pared to  make  the  major  fm.anrlal  commit- 
ment necessary  for  such  development,  and 
whetb.er  she  possesses  the  Inclination  to  as- 


sume the  risks  involved  thereafter— which 
could  include  massive  population  losses  and 
virtual  destruction  of  China  as  a  nation  by 
US.  missile  retaliation — currently  is  under 
debate  here. 

Peking's  potential,  however,  regardless  of 
her  intent,  may  generate  sufficient  US  pres- 
sure to  move  Defenre  Secretary  McNainara 
and  the  President  in  the  direction  of  u 
limited   anti-missile  defense. 

London's'  Irl^titute  for  Strategic  Studies 
estimates  that  it  is  unlikely  China  would  de- 
ploy even  a  token  ICBM  force  before  1975 
and  that  at  that  time,  it  might  consist  of 
approximately  50  ICBMs  with  lO-magaton 
nuclear  warheads  and  a  range  of  8.000  miles. 
Bv  ccmparisan.  it  Is  generally  accci)ted  that 
tlie  USSR,  has  between  270  and  300  ICBMs 
and  the  US.,  between  three  and  four  times 
that  number. 

U.S.  defense  leaders  believe  that  area  cov- 
erage by  long-range  defensive  missiles,  thinly 
placed.  V  ould  be  at  least  90  per  cent  elTcclive 
against  a  rclat;velv  primitive  ICBM  arsenal 
such  as  Is  predicted  for  China  "lor  a  decade 
or  two."  ,-, 

Dr.  Edward  Teller.  University  CTf  California 
nuclear  physicist  and  "father  of  the  H- 
bomb,"  ib  among  those  who  favor  deploy- 
ing an  ABM  system  against  China.  Dr. 
Teller  said:  "It  is  my  opinion  that  within 
the  next  10  years,  possibly  even  within  the 
next  five  years,  the  Chinese  will  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  hydrogen  bombs  and 
will  have  the  means  to  deliver  these  explo- 
sives by  rockets  over  a  distance  of  at  least 
a  couple  of  thousand  miles  with  an  accurary 
of  a  few  miles. 

"The  Chinese  then  could  terrorize  that  part 
of  Asia  which  lies  south  of  their  bf>rder.'^ 
In  particular,  they  could  bring  enormou.s 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Free  Chinese  Re- 
public. 

"The  Chinese  could  not  threaten  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  claim  that 
they  possess  a  missile  defense  and  I  believe 
that  such  missile  defense  is  indeed  feasible 
against  a  relatively  unsophlstic:ited  missile 
force  of  moderate  size  such  as  the  Chinese 
may  possess  in  the  next  10  or  '20  years, 

"The  Chinese  coud  blackmail  any  other 
country  by  threatening  to  use  rocket,';  on 
shipboard.  According  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  the  U.S.  would  not  be  immune 
from  such  a  threat. 

"In  a  situation  where  our  allies  and  the 
uncommitted  countries  on  the  Asian  Con- 
tinent are  in  dire  need  of  help,  it  Is  dis- 
turbing to  see  a  threat  develop  ag.ainst  which 
the  Russians  are  immune,  but  the  US.  is  not. 
In  this  situation,  either  the  Chinese  or  Rus- 
sians are  apt  to  profit  and  we,  together  with 
the  free  world,  are  practically  certain  to  lose. 

"OTHERS    AFFECTED 

"A  second  closely  related  worry  is  dtie  to 
t'ne  fact  that  the  Chinese  nuclear  explosions 
stimulate  efforts  in  otlier  countries  to  de- 
velop nuclepr  explosives,  in  part,  induced  by 
the  feeling  that  defense  against  China  is 
possible  only  by  means  of  nuclear  armament. 

"We  could  and  should  build  a  mis.sile  de- 
fense system  to  protect  our  country.  In  this 
manner  we  could  wipe  out  an  advantage 
that  the  Russians  probably  possess  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  vary  likely  that  this 
defense  system  will  reduce  the  effect  of  a 
Chinese  attack  to  tolerable  proportions  .  .  . 
and  essentially  rid  us  of  the  Impact  of 
Chinese  blackmail. 

"It  may  well  be  necessary  to  extend  missile 
defense  to  allied  countries  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  Chinese  missiles.  Such  protection 
would  be.  In  fact,  most  helpful  In  unifying 
the  free  world." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  debate,  it  is  argued 
that: 

An  $8  $10  billion  limited  ABM  defense  Is 
no  bargain  because  China's  second-genera- 
tion missiles,  possibly  by  1980-90.  will  be 
sophisticated  enough  to  penetrate  it. 
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China,  reportedly  building  a  Soviet-type 
submarine,  diesel-powered,  and  able  to  fire 
throe  missiles  of  400-mile  range,  can  use  subs 
or  bombers  to  deliver  her  nuclear  weapons 
and  still  might  be  able  to  hit  West  Coast 
cities. 

THIRD   ROIND   RISKED 

Creation  of  an  ABM  setup  ag..inst  C'nJna 
risks  stimulating  further  Soviet  ABM  de- 
ployment, minimi7,ing  iliereby  the  effective- 
ne.ss  of  our  offensive  missiles  and  risking  a 
third  round  (that  is,  first,  bombers,  then 
missiles,  and  now  anti-missile  niissile.s)  of 
the  East-West  arms  r:ite. 

A  Pentagon  Nike  X  engineer  conunented. 
"ABM  is  more  attractive  In  terms  of  cost 
effectivcncis  against  the  Chinese  thre.a  than 
in  relation  to  the  Soviet  threat.  What  I 
wonder,  ihereforc.  is  whether  we  have  over- 
stressed  the  aggressive  attitude  of  present 
Chinese  leaders." 

Dr.  J.  P.  Ruiiia.  former  direrlor  of  the 
Defense  Department's  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  added:  "Our  pnrpo-e  i:i  de- 
ploying a  system  against  the  Soviets  would 
be  difTerent  from  what  it  miglu  be  a>;alnst 
the  Chinese,  and  even  the  kind  of  sy.-tem 
would  be  diiferent. 

"Agriinat  an  attack  the  Sovie'-s  will  prob- 
ably be  c.ipable  of  nnuntlng.  the  sysiein  can 
only  be  intended  to  limit  damage.  But 
against  the  ballistic  missile  threat  the 
Chinese  may  be  capable  of  mounting  in  the 
next  five  to  10  years,  the  system  may  give 
very  good  protection. 

"Wo  may.  therefore,  in  effect,  be  able  to 
deny  the  Chinese,  at  least  for  several  years. 
a  credible  nuclear  deterrent — that  Is,  a  force 
thai  can  be  used  by  them  to  deter  us  from. 
what  they  might  consider  n.xs'^y  behavior. 

REAL    DILEMMA 

"Reg.^rdlng  deployment  against  the  Chi- 
nese, we're  probably  in  a  real  dilemma.  We 
can,  on  the  one  hand,  have  an  impressive 
defen.se.  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  act 
of  deployment  gives  credence  to  the  Chinese 
nuclear  capability  aivd  raises  their  slature  as 
a  nuclear  power." 

Finally,  the  Committee  on  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  of  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  on  Intern.itional  Co-opera' ion 
concluded  that:  "Will  our  action  (.'SBM  de- 
ployment) simply  play  Into  the  haiids  of  the 
Communi.st  Chinese  effort  to  disrupt  US  - 
Soviet  relations  In  general  and  armi  liniiia- 
tion  efforts  in  particular? 

"Docs  the  Chinese  threat  really  require 
Immediate  action  on  t'ne  part  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviets?  .  .  .  Tlie  costs  involved  in 
tho  systems  under  discussion  are  mc.isurcd 
In  tens  of  billions  of  dollars;  their  strategic 
Implications  are  enormous  and  long-l.astmg: 
and  their  political  Impact  may  be  the  most 
startling  of  all — especially  In  Europe. 

"The  matter  deserves  the  closest  and  niost 
Intense  discussion  and  thought:  a  three-ye.ir 
moratorium  would  produce  It  .  .  .  And  in 
three  years'  linie.  it  may  be  possible,  not  only 
to  see  more  clearly  what  strategic  lhre;'.t  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  will  and  will  not 
soon  prosent.  but  also  what  tlie  response  of 
both  the  United  SLites  and  Soviet  Union 
s'nould  be." 

This  rnmmlttee's  report  v.-.i.-  prepared  for 
President  John.son.  A;  kcd  whether  its  rec- 
ommendations ".•ith  re.^pect  to  Nike  X  have 
had  any  influence  on  his  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  developing  the  system.  Defense  .Sec- 
retary McNamara  replied.  "No  sir,  none  what- 
soever." 

Do  We  Need  An  Antimissile  System  Now? — 
Congress,  Pentagon  Split  Sharply 

(This  Is  the  last  of  eight  articles  on  the 
U.S.  antimissile  system  based  on  four  months 
of  research  and  exclutlve  Interviews  with  key 
scientists,  government  officials  and  congress- 
men, mostly  In  Washington.) 


(By  Everett  S.  Allen,  assistant  to  the  editor 
of  the  Standard-Times) 

Washington. — Congress,  particularly  In 
the  Important  committees  concerned  with 
the  armed  services  and  defense  appropria- 
tions, has  been  ahead  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  White  House  in  pushing 
the  Nike  X  program.  For  example.  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  House  Defense  Apjiro- 
priations  Subcommittee  supported  the  De- 
fense Department's  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  ye.-u  1967.  but  declared  it  "inadequate" 
and  called  for  e.'^tablishment  of  a  blue-ribbon 
commission  of  civil  and  military  experts  to 
"conduct  an  independent  and  objective  cval- 
tiation  of  the  projected  defense  posture  of 
this  country." 

As  their  spokesman.  Rep,  Lahid,  R-WIk., 
commented,  "A  flaw  in  tlie  present  American 
strategy  is  the  lack  of  aE^'ressivciicss  in  the 
development  of  an  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fense system — ABM — to  counter  Soviet  bal- 
listic missiles  and  lessen  the  number  of 
casualties  the  U.S.  might  suffer. 

"At  present,  and  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
tho  military  posture  adopted  by  Mr.  McNa- 
mara relics  almost  completely  upon  offensive 
Ktratcgic  missiles  to  deter  a  mis,'.ile  attack 
launched  by   the  Soviet  Union. 

FfNDS    ADDED 

"Tlie  development  and  deployment  of  an 
anti-missile  deffn.se  system  remains  a  mat- 
ter for  the  future,  despite  the  fact  that  re- 
rent  gains  in  ballistic  mi'-silc  defense  capabil- 
ities have  made  the  deplcyirient  of  .'uch  a 
£.y.stem  technically  feasible. 
'  "It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Coinmittoe  Included  addi- 
tional funds  in  the  bill  for  preproduction  ac- 
tivities for  the  ABM  system.  The  Nike  X. 
Utilization  of  these  funds  would  shorten  by 
at  least  a  year  the  time  necessary  for  de- 
p!o>^ncrlt  of  the  system,  once  that  decision 
Is  reached. 

"In  Mr.  McNamara 's  di-ciisslons  about  the 
deployment  cf  Vac  A13M.  he  points  out  tliat 
the  pos.sibility  of  developing  an  area  missile 
defense  h.\s  been  enhanced.  However,  his 
considerations  aix>r,t  the  development  and 
deploynient  of  such  systems  are  primarily 
in  tonus  of  mooting  a  potential  Chinese 
Communist  attack.  r:Uher  than  gearing  the 
defense  to  the  present  and  probably  coiitinu- 
liig  majca-  tlireat.  the  Soviet  Union. 

"If  his  coiicern  is  primarily  China,  wh.lch 
It  should  not  be  in  this  time  frame — even 
then  his  posture  is  qie.itionable.  for  eaJly 
deployment  of  the  ABM  against  China  could 
coiivince  tho  Cliineso  that  the  developnTcnt 
of  an  ICBM  capability  against  Uie  U.S.  was 
not  worthwhile,  because  of  the  added  diffi- 
culty in  penetrating  American  dcfen.se. 

"It  seems  clear  from  Mr.  McNamara's  owti 
pstiin.ites  that  the  drpl'iymcnt  of  an  cflec- 
live  .^BM  sjstem  would  probably  result  in 
the  saving  of  tens  of  millions  of  American 
lives  in  event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  It  would 
seem  that  the  potential  saving  of  such  a 
v.isi  number  of  American  lives  would  war- 
rant pushing  ahead  with  development  and 
deployment  of  the  ABM  system." 
sharp  diffixence 

A  relatively  recent  exchange  between  Sec- 
retary McN.imara  and  Rop.  Lipscomb.  R-Ca!.. 
a  member  of  the  House  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  reveals  the  sharp  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  bclwecn  the  de- 
fense chief  and  some  congressmeii : 

McNamara:  'With  respect  to  the  anti-bal- 
listic niissile  system,  I  would  not  recommend 
deployment  of  such  a  system  directed  against 
the  Soviet  threat  even  if  the  Congre.ss  were 
to  approve  a  full  fallout  shelter  program. 

Lipscomb:  I  do  not  believe  people  under- 
stand, if  we  can  save  millions  of  American 
lives,  why  we  do  not  go  ahead  with  a  system 
that  would  accomplish  this.  They  believe 
we  are  Just  not  doing  it  because  of  tlie  costs 
involved. 


McNairLtra:  We  are  not  doing  it  (because). 
rogardle'w  of  the  cost  to  us.  whether  low  or 
liigh.  the  Soviets  can  offset  t.he  additional 
protection  we  buy.  whatever  it  may  be.  at 
but  a  small  perceiiUtge  of  the  ccjsi  of  that 
protection  to  us  .  .  .  The  second  reason  I 
would  recommend  against  it  is  that  it  is  not 
simply  that  It  is  costly.  alUiough  it  is.  but 
rather  that,  after  having  expended  tho  funds, 
V  e  would  still  face  the  pro:.;pect  of  50  miUioa 
or  more  falaiilics. 

Pressure  for  ABM  is  not  all  on  one  side  of 
the  aisle,  either. 

Democrat — dominated  Araied  Ser\  :cea 
Cummitteos  of  both  House  and  Senate,  in 
boosting  Nike  X  funds  millions  above  ad- 
ministration requests,  commented.  "A  deci- 
sion whether  to  pnxluce  and  deploy  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  Is  one  of  transcend- 
ent importance  .  .  .  (The  committees)  are 
not  attempting  to  define  the  ultimate  type 
or  scope  o:  a  ballistic  missile  defcn.se  deploy- 
ment, and  It  is  not  neces,s.iry  to  make  such 
a  deierminution  now. 

LrAD    TIME   I/DNG 

"TliP  le.td  time  between  a  decision  to  ivro- 
ceed  with  deployment  and  the  att-ait-iment  of 
r;:i  o;x>ratlonal  capability  is  so  long,  how- 
ever, that  the  committees  consider  the  ci:*t 
of  buying  a  saving  of  about  one  year  in  such 
a  deployment  as  being  reasonably  priced  In- 
surance when  one  considers  the  conse- 
quences of  being  attacked  without  any  pro- 
tection." 

L.  Mkndel  Rivet^s,  D-S.C.  chnlrT.-ian  of  the 
H.iu.e  Armed  Services  Committee,  added: 
"We  know  that  Russia  has  been  working 
mighty  liard  on  all  aspects  of  it.s  defensive 
system.  I  think  that  to  go  the  way  of  fallout 
shelters  alone  Is  approaching  the  problem 
from  the  defensive  concept.  I  don't  favor 
crawling  Into  holes  In  tlie  ground.  I  want 
both  fallout  shelters  and  ABM.  Tliis  country 
can  afford  both." 

Rep.  Bates.  R-Mass..  ranking  GOP  member 
of  the  House  Armed  S<  rvlcos  Committee:  "It 
appears  the  Russians  are  building  an  ABM 
system  outside  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  I 
don't  want  to  wake  up  some  morning  to  find 
they  have  a  system  that  works  ai.d  we  can 
bo  black-mailed. 

"In  any  matter  as  critical  as  this,  time  is 
a  vital  factor  and  on^^c  you've  lost  It.  you 
can't  regain  It.  I  have  advised  on  the  need 
of  fall.vut  shelters  .since  1959  following  n 
suidy  by  the  Joiiit  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  of  which  I  w!».s  a  member.  The  ques- 
tion of  having  tlie  American  people  buy  this 
is  difficult;  only  tlie  President  can  bring  it 
into  belnj. 

time  advantage 

"Regardless  of  what  the  Ru.ssians^l!o,  we 
must  do  what  is  necesary  for  US  protection. 
Tl.e  loss  of  life  factor  is  paramount:  v.o 
should  proceed  at  all  effective  speed  to 
achieve  maximu:n  security. 

'  .biinultancously,  by  means  of  missiles, 
ABM,  naanned  bombers  and  other  pro- 
gianis — for  we  must  not  put  all  our  eggs  In 
the  missile  basket — wc  must  make  w ^u  re- 
latively unworlhwhile.  We  must  remain 
Eirong  for  we  should  not  operate  on  blind 
faith,  but  in  one  sense.  I  think  time  is  on 
our  side.  I  say  that,  because  during  my  17 
years  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  the 
outstanding  change  h.is  been  a  marked  de- 
crease in  Russian  bellicosity.  We  must  make 
war  unworlhwhile  through  strength,  mean- 
while continuing  to  pursue  peace." 

What  will  the  US  do? 

A  good  guess  is  that  if  Intelligence  reveals 
the  Soviets  are  deploying  their  AMB  sub- 
stantially, the  administration  will  be  forced 
to  start  a  limited  antimissile  defense  system, 
perhaps  requesting  funds  In  a  fiscal  '67  sup- 
plementary budget. 

If  the  Soviet  system  does  not  seem  to  be 
expanding  beyond  the  Leningrad-Moscow  in- 
stallations, pressure  probably  will  not  build 
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this  quickly,  but  will  be  keyed  to  ihe 
Communist  China  missile  growth. 

In  any  event,  when  the  President  and  sec- 
retary of  defense  malce  their  ABM  decision 
this  fall— for  or  against  deplo>Tnen^lt  will 
be  made  on  Judgment,  not  facie  because 
what  Is  asked  of  them  essentially  Is  to  decide 
what  the  enemy  will  do  before  he  knows 
himself. 

A  DtTBiovs  Investment 
The  Standard-Times  today  concludes  a 
series  of  articles  designed  to  present  objec- 
tively the  divergent  views  of  American  leaders 
on  whether  this  nation  should  build  and 
deploy  a  multlbllUon-dollar  anti-missile 
system. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  newspaper  tha**he 
United  States  should  not  now  construct  such 
a  system.  The  case  for  deploj-ment  has  not 
been  proved.  There  Is.  first  of  all,  evidence 
that  the  "unanimous"  official  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  deploy- 
ment of  the  antl-mlsslle  defense  la  con- 
siderably less  than  unanimous. 

Undoubtedly  this  Is  because  a  dollar  spent 
for  oBenfl*  buys  more  strategic-weapon 
strength  than  a  dollar  spent  for  defense. 

It  al80  la  because  the  scientist*  who  must 
be  counted  on  to  produce  an  antl-mlsslle 
system  reveal  serious  doubts  as  to  whether 
It  will  work  well  enough  against  major  attack 
to  Justify  the  massive  expenditure. 

A  slight  change  In  attack  technolog>-  could 
virtually  eliminate  any  "security"  provided 
by  this  costly  and  complex  program. 

London's  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  has  concluded  the  antl-mlsslle  mis- 
sile is  a  "dubious  antidote." 

But  deployment  of  this  doubtful  defense 
could  escalate  the  world  arms  race,  lead  to 
unneceBsary  spending  of  billions,  and  shat- 
ter, perhaps  for  years,  hopes  of  progress  to- 
ward non-proliferation  of  nuc'.ear  weapons 
and  etfectlve  world  arms  control 

The  relative  East-West  stability  achieved 
by  the  mlasile  race,  which  finds  the  US,  with 
a  major  advantage  over  the  U.S.S.R.,  could 
thereby  be  destroyed  placing  the  world  In  a 
noWiperlod  of  dangerous,  and  generally  blind, 
struggle  to  produce  more  weapons 

The  result  could  be.  on  both  sides,  a  power 
to  kill  and  destroy  greater  than  that  of  today 
and  greater  than  any  demonstrated  nefd 

There  Is  Insufficient  evidence  that  the  ac- 
tions and  Intentions  either  of  the  USSR  or 
Red  China  warrant  deplo>-ment  of  an  anti- 
missile system  at  this  time. 

If  this  picture  changes,  the  US.  already 
has  demonstrated,  in  the  "missile  gap"  crisis, 
that  we  can  produce  a  bigger  weapons  system 
faster  than  can  the  Communists. 

We  believe  this  country  should  delay  the 
production  and  deployment  decision. 

There  Is  too  much  reliance  on  the  belief 
that  the  more  money  we  spend,  the  safer  we 
are. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
stated,  the  decisive  iac tor  for  a  powerful  na- 
tion already  adequately  armed  is  the  char- 
acter of  Its  relationships  with  the  world. 

There  Is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  antl- 
mlselle  system  will  Improve  our  security  or 
the  character  of  such  relationships. 

A  wealth  of  expert  testimony  suggests  the 
opposite. 

We  do  not  need  an  anti-missile  system  now 


Live  and  Help  Live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  roots 
of  prejudice  run  very  deep  and  it  Is  nec- 


essary to  examine  them  at  lcnt;th  every 
so  often  to  remind  ourselves  that  no  one 
is  immune  to  prejudice. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
lea^'ues  the  followiniz  article  by  the  dis- 
tinauislied  humorist,  Sam  U-venson, 
which  appeared  in  the  September  1966 
edition  of  the  ADL  Bulletin,  Mr.  Levcn- 
son  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  board 
of  the  Ann-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B"rith  and  tiivcs  us  an  astute  analysis  of 
prejudice. 

The  article  follows: 

Live  and  Help  Live 
(By  Sam  Levenson) 
The  founding  fathers  said:   "All  men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights," 

Ciirlstianlty  says'  "Tlie  Lord  make  you  to 
Increase  and  abound  in  love  one  toward  an- 
other and  toward  all  men." 

Judaism  s;v,-s:  "What  thou  thyself  hatest, 
do  to  no  man." 

Confucianism  says:  "What  you  do  not 
want  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  tmto 
others  " 

Isl;un  says:  "Help  one  another  in  right- 
eo-asnes.s  and  piety." 

How.  against  this  background  of  lofty  prin- 
ciples to  which  all  men  pretend  to  subscribe, 
do  we  explain  to  our  children  the  petty 
hatreds,  slurs,  and  humiliations  Inflicted 
upon  those  singled  out  as  "undesirables"  by 
self-appointed  "desirables"? 

Of  all  obstacles  to  a  human  being's  growth 
to  full  stature,  prejudice  Is  the  worst.  It 
destroys  more  Individuals  than  war.  It  is 
hereditary,  not  In  the  blood  stream,  but  In 
the  stream  of  conversation  within  the  home. 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  come  adult  slan- 
der=.  repeated  word  for  word. 

How  do  you  go  about  explaining  to  your 
chi'.d  the  meaning  of  words  like  spick,  dago, 
wop.  sheeni",  kike,  nleeer,  hunk,  polak, 
shanty,  mockie,  hebe.  chink,  coon,  greaser? 
Ycu  might  refer  him  to  some  glossary  where 
he  will  get  nice,  sterile  definitions  with  all 
the  pain  removed,  or  you  might  refer  him  to 
a  living  victim  with  the  pain  still  In  him. 

What  a  horror  it  must  be  for  a  child  to  dis- 
cover that  his  skin  is  the  wrong  color.  How 
can  he  liberate  himself  from  the  despised 
skin?  Of  all  disadvantages,  this,  the  terrible 
disadvantage  of  color,  was  tlie  one  my 
brothers  and  I  did  not  have  to  overcome.  A 
child  learns  early  in  life  that  color  hatred  Is 
not  Just  skin  deep.  It  goes  clear  through  to 
the  marrow  of  his  self-esteem,  Hite  my  skin. 
hate  me.  Often  he  comes  to  accept  his  op- 
jjressors  Judgment  and  ends  up  hating  hlm« 
self  and  his  group.  What  an  Iniquity  In  ^ 
civili7.ert  world  to  burden  a  newborn  child 
with  the  hatred  of  a^es. 

This  .iherratlon  called  prejudice  is  an  an- 
cient malady  and  no  one  Is  completely  im- 
mune to  It.  Even  those  most  often  victim- 
ized bv  prejudice  m.ay  nurture  prejudices  of 
their  own,  perpetuating  the  vicious  cycle  of 
unreasoning,  sick  hate:  white  against  black, 
black  against  white,  nation  against  nation, 
neighborhood  against  neighborhood,  man 
against  man. 

Prejudice  makes  sneak  border  raids.  Tlie 
Eaglish.  for  example,  say  "He  tock  French 
leave."  The  French  say,  "He  took  English 
leave."  * 

The  other  fellow  has  wrong  Ideas,  bad  man- 
ners, big  feet,  a  hard  head,  big  eyes,  a  fat 
be'.lv:  his  is  too  intelligent,  too  shrewd,  to.-> 
dumb,  too  rich,  too  poor,  too  different.  Very 
often  prejudlre  exists  where  you  would  not 
expect  it— within  an  ethnic  or  national  group 
itself:  NapoUtano  vs.  SiciUano,  West  Indian 
Negro  vs.  American  Negro.  Lltvak  vs.  Oallt- 
sianer,  North  vs.  South.  Cr.y  vs.  Country.  Up- 
town vs.  Downtown,  Old  American  vs.  New 
American. 

In  the  folklore  of  prejudice  all  Irishmen 
are  drunks,  all  Jews  are  rich,  all  Poles  are 
dumb,  all  Scotsmen  are  stingy,  all  Negroes 


are  lazy,  all  Italians  smell  of  garlic.  Many 
Orientals  think  that  white  people  smell  bad. 
When  the  Chinese  gentleman  visiting  Amer- 
ica was  asked  what  he  found  most  odd  about 
Americans,  he  said,  "The  peculiar  slant  of 
their  eyes." 

Tliroughout  American  history  each  new 
Immigrant  group  w.i£  met  by  "antibodies." 
When  the  Irish  came  to  America  In  search  of 
freedom  and  bread,  discrimination  was  wait- 
ing on  the  shore.  Some  Irish  old-timers  nviy 
remember  a  song  that  wa^  popular  when  they 
came  to  this  country: 

I'm  a  dacint  boy,  Just  landed  from  the 
town  of  Ballyfad 

I  want  a  situation— yes,  find  want  It 
mighty  bad, 

I  have  seen  employment  advertised  "  'tl.5 
Just  the  thing."  says  I, 

But  the  filthy  spalpeen  ended  with 
"No  Iri.>-h  need  apply." 

The  violated  minority  can  appeal  for 
Justice  but  the  final  solution  of  the  problem 
will  have  to  come  from  the  oppressor. 
Ba.=;ic.illv,  anti-Semitism  is  a  Christian  prob- 
L.-'m.  The  Negro  problem  mtijst  finally  be 
solved  by  the  white  man.  After  all,  who  done 
if 

Shedding  a  prejudice  is  an  agonizing  ex- 
perience. An  illogical  hatred  notirished  for 
hundred.?  of  years  for  whatever  rea.son— re- 
ligious, economic,  or  political — finally  be- 
comes a  mn.s-s  mental  disease.  Tlie  white 
people  of  this  country  are  predominantly 
favorable  to  the  Negro's  demands  for  equal- 
ity, yet  many  cannot  shed  their  prejudice. 
When  they  say  "The  Negro  is  not  ready  yet," 
what  they  mean  is  "I  am  not  ready  yet." 

It  will  take  longer  to  unravel  the  knots  of 
hatred  in  the  white  man  than  It  will  ui 
achieve'equnlity  for  the  Negro.  I  have  heard 
white  nieii  of  good  will  say:  "I  don't  want  to 
hate  him.  I  hate  myself  for  hating  him.  I 
don't  know  why  I  hate  him,"  One  woman's 
deep-rooted  fear  of  the  Neero  cnme  to  this: 
"Wh.)  is  fhe  to  hate  me?  I  am  scmecxxiy. 
When  she  becomes  somebody  I  will  be  no- 
body. If  she  moves  next  dfior  we  all  become 
nobody.    We  can't  all  be  somebotly." 

I  am  concerned  primarily  with  the  effect 
of  prejudice  on  the  chances  of  the  newborn 
babe  delivering  his  message  to  the  world 
Wh.it  are  the  odds  for  a  kid  born  with  tlie 
unpopular  skin  of  the  century?  How  can 
we  afford  the  possible  los,s  of  this  child's 
talent-s.  one  of  wlilch  may  le.ad  to  a  cure  for 
cancer,  or  perha!>s  even  a  cure  for  the  great- 
est killer  of  them  all— prejudice?  What 
might' happen  to  the  world  if  for  one  gc:i- 
eratiou  we  did  not  te.ich  otir  chilclrfu  to 
hate? 

We  are  suffering  from  intellectual  truancy 
at  the  gras.s-roots  level.  Men  who  h.-.ve  been 
trained  to  think  do  not  generally  offer  liieir 
ability  to  do  so  to  their  imniedlaie  cr>m- 
munih'.  Free  men  should  pay  for  their  free- 
dom in  time  and  labor  and  money.  Tom 
P.iine  sfid:  "Tiioce  who  expect  to  re:>.p  the 
bles-singg  of  freedom  must  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  supporting  It."  Patriotism  ha.s  as 
much  to  do  with  living  for  freedom  as  wllh 
dy.ng  tor  it. 

Locjk  with  suspicion  upon  .such  slOR:ins  as 
"You  cant  argue  with  success."  You  can. 
and  should.  There  are  honorable  ways  of 
becoming  a  succcsf.  and  ways  that  are  legit- 
imate but  not  quite  honorable.  The  profit 
motive  must  be  governed  by  moral  restric- 
tion. "Let  the  buyer  beware"  is  a  poor  busi- 
ness" philosophy  for  a  social  order  allegedly 
based  uopn  man's  respect  for  his  fellow  man. 
Let  the  seller  beware,  too.  A  free-enterprise 
system  not  founded  upon  personal  morality 
will  ultimately  lose  freedom. 

Apply  the  time-tested  principles  of  good 
family  living  to  the  family  of  man.  As  the 
world  gets  smaller,  the  similarity  between 
the  Individual  family  and  the  world  family 
becomes  clearer.  Individual  nations,  like 
Individual  members  of  a  family,  possess  the 
same  characteristics:  some  are  more  docile, 
some  more  bellgerent,  some   are  optimistic 
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and  otitTOing,  others  are  sullen  and  intro- 
verted, some  require  much  attention,  others 
very  little:  some  feel,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
others  in  the  family  are  being  favored.  Ea.ch 
h;is  individual  needs  which  a  loving  family  • 
should  try  to  sat!.'=fy. 

In  dealing   with    the   world.   a.sk  yourself; 
"What  would  a  goixi  fa'her.  a  pood  mother. 


a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  'Washington 
Post  by  Evron  M.  Kii-kpatrick,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association. 

I  wish  to  quote  but  one  excerpt  from 
Mr.  Kii-kpatrlck's  forceful  reply,  and 
then  offer  hi.s  entire  letter  for  the  Record. 


Economic    Opporhinity    Amendmentf    of 
1966 


a  good  brother  or  sister,  a  good  family  do  in     In  part.  Mr.  Kirkpa trick  wrote: 


such  a  c:ise?"  Perliaps  grandma's  approach 
to  settling  an  argument  among  her  children 
miglit  v.wk:  It  is  not  a  question  of  who  is 
right,  but  what  is  rigiit,  not  who  pu.shed 
whom  lirit,  but  why  mus t  we  push  each  other 

at  all. 

Do  not  10(,>k  ujKin  the  conquest  of  sp.ice 
as  the  be'^inning  of  the  Messianic  era.  Like 
grandma  v.-ho  cleaned  the  old  apartment  be- 
fore .-he  moved,  before  you  leave  this  e.arth 
and  move  into  outer  space,  take  a  hand  in 
cleaning  up  some  of  the  dirty  spaces  down 
here — the  spaces  between  nation.s,  religions, 
races.  While  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
he.u-en.s  in  admiration  of  man  made  celestial 
bodies,  be  sure  to  remember  the  man  made 
miserie:;  the  two  fUths  of  the  human  race 
that  goes  to  bed  hungry  every  night,  the  50 
percent  that  cannot  read  or  write,  the  bomb- 
ings of  homes  and  places  of  worship. 

The  gieateat  hojjc  for  the  human  race  is 
In  the  science  of  human  relations.  In  the 
perfection  of  dependable  formulas  for  human 
understanding,  in  the  creation  of  giant  lab- 
oratories in  which  the  atom  of  hatred  will 
be  split  and  put  to  peaceful  uses,  in  which 
antibodies  will  be  discovered  for  personal 
and  group  violence,  and  observatories  built 
m  which  the  universe  of  the  indivldu.U  mind 
will  be  explored  and  chartered.  Our  survival 
depends  upon  underst.uiding  the  behavior 
of  victims  of  prejudice,  unemployment,  pov- 
erty and  ignorance.  It  depends  also  upon 
undcrst.inding  and  controlling  the  motiva- 
tions, jisychologica!,  emotional  or  political, 
of  those  who  seek  to  perpetuate  human 
misery. 

I  would,  above  all  else,  tirge  that  we  re- 
member our  grandparents  who  envisioned 
America  .as  the  Great  Society  fUty  years  ago. 
Their  dreams  were  tlie  same  as  those  of  the 
founding  f:ithers.  Both  vaUied  freedom  be- 
cause they  had  known  tyranny. 

To  my  parents,  freedom  meant  above  all 
"Live  and  let  live."  They  were  willing  to 
settle  for  tolerance  as  away  of  life.  For  the 
world  in  which  we  are  going  to  live,  toler- 
ance will  not  be  good  enough.  We  are  now 
m  the  "Live  and  help  live"  era  of  democracy. 
Like  otir  immigrant  grandparents  who  sent 
for  tho.se  left  behind,  we  will  have  to  help 
others  to  cross  over  Into  freedom. 


Scholars 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIC.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  30,  1966 

Mr.  ■WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  •w-as  distressing  to  see  a  syn- 
dicated columnist  write  that  a  circle  of 
incompetence  spreads  through  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  heartening  to  see  the  loose 
charge  leveled  to  the  groimd  by  a  dis- 
tinctly qualified  observer  of  Washington 
affairs. 

Tlie  response  appeared  in  the  form  of 


it  is  widely  felt  by  experts  in  the  field 
that  tlie  President.  John  Macy  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  are  making  not  only  one 
of  the  most  consistent  and  persistent  efforts 
to  recruit  men  and  women  of  excellence  but 
also  are  engaged  in  a  very  iniporUmt  effort 
to  improve  the  federal  service  by  training  and 
education  of  tlio.ie  on   tlie  job. 

Tlie  letter  follows  in  full: 

[From  ilie  Washington   iD.C.)   Post,  .Ssyit,  26. 
196GI 

JOHN.SONS    ScHOL.^RS 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Eric  CSoldinan 
Of  Princeton  University,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  John  Roche  of  Brandeis 
University  constitute  the  pegs  on  whic'n 
Jobf-ph  Kraft  contrives  to  hang  his  lisscr- 
llons  bept,  12  that  there  is  "a  widening  circle 
of  iiicompelence  now  spreading  through  gov- 
ernment" which  results  from  and  is  exacer- 
bated Ijy  the  estrangement  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  "knowledge  community," 

First,  It  IS  widely  felt  by  experts  in  the 
field  that  tlic  President,  John  Macy  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commi.s.«ion  are  making  not 
only  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  per- 
sistent efforts  to  recruit  men  and  women  of 
excellence  but  also  are  engaged  in  a  very 
important  effort  to  improve  the  Federal  serv- 
ice by  training  and  education  of  those  on 
the  job.  As  evidence,  I  call  attcntioi||to  the 
very  effective  use  of  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Tr:un!ng  Act  of  1958,  the  new  Pres- 
idential Task  Force  on  the  use  of  training 
and  educiition  for  Career  Advancement  in 
the  Federal  service,  and  finally  the  plans — 
now  fairly  far  along — for  legislation  to  aid 
in  the  training  and  education  of  state  and 
local  government  employes. 

Second,  Kraft  lament.s  that,  unlike  his 
predecessor.  President  Johnson  is  -unwilling 
or  unable  to  hold  and  attract  the  most  com- 
petent men  from  the  "knowledge  commu- 
nity "  because  he  "uses  them  only  for  cos- 
metic purposes."  It  is  conceivable  that  there 
have  been  intellectuals  who  have  resigned 
because  they  found  the  environment  Inhos- 
pitable to  their  talents.  But,  it  Is  worth 
noting  that  Kraft  cites  as  evidence  only 
Arthtir  Schlesinger  and  Goldman,  One 
Schlesinger  and  one  Goldman — however  tal- 
ented— do  not  constitute  a  "brain  drain" 
of  national  significance. 

Third,  the  most  patently  offensive  Item  in 
Krafts  column  was  its  Insulting  and  mis- 
leading denigration  of  John  Roche,  who,  in 
fact,  is  a  distinguished  and  prolific  scholar, 
a  brilliant  essayist,  a  fine  teacher,  and  lively 
wit. 

Finally,  Kraft's  further  assertion  that  John 
Roche's  appointment  was  "conceived  in  the 
outworn  spirit  of  the  balanced  ticket,  and 
dedicated  to  the  shabby  purpose  of  confus- 
ing Issues  and  dividing  opposition  .  .  ."  In- 
sults the  President,  John  Roche,  and  Bran- 
deis University,  which  not  only  appointed 
Roche  as  Morris  Hillqult  Professor  but  also 
made  him  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Politics,  Chadrman  of  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee on  American  Civilization  and  Dean 
of  Faculty. 

EVHON  M.  KmKPATRICK, 

Executive    Director,    American    Political 
Science  Association. 
Washington. 


SPEECH 

OK 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  ScyAaiU'cr  29.  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H,R.  15111)  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  progress  In  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  Job  Corps 
is  more  tlian  a  symbol  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  tan- 
rrible  evidence  tliat  we  are  w  illiiig  to  face 
the  challenge  of  lieliiing  the  younp  men 
and  women  wlio  are  in  the  greatest  need 
of  special  educational  programs. 

Job  CorjJs  seeks  to  help  those  wliose 
horizons  have  never  liad  the  opportuni- 
ty to  rise  above  tlie  enervating  condi- 
tions of  poverty.  Those  whom  the  pro- 
gram seeks  to  help  are  school  dropouts 
under  the  age  of  22.  who  are  unemployed 
but  willing  to  improve  their  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Job  Corps  is  not  just  job  training,  how- 
ever: it  Ls  also  a  special  educational  ex- 
perience. In  these  centers,  corpsmen  are 
given  courses  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
to  improve  tiieir  job  qualifications,  and 
to  bring  their  reading  skills  up  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  their  expectations 
for  future  employment. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  Job  Corps  is  the  experiences  the  cn- 
rollees  gain  of  living  with  persons  of  dif- 
ferent backgrounds.  For  the  boy  from 
Harlem  it  may  be  the  first  time  he  has 
ever  spoken  more  than  a  few  words  with 
a  white  boy  of  the  same  age.  The  ex- 
perience of  living  together  at  a  camp  can 
.sliow  tliese  youths  that  poverty  is  not  in 
and  of  itself  discriminatory. 

Tlie  Job  Coips  centers  afford  these 
young  people  a  different  environment 
from  their  original  ones.  The  corps- 
man  gets  a  chance  to  see  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent part  of  life.  The  broadening  of 
horizons  that  takes  place  in  the  camps  is 
most  valuable  in  the  development  of 
young  people's  capabilitiy  for  insight  into 
themselves  and  other  people. 

What  greater  tribute  to  Job  Corps 
could  there  be  than  the  fact  that  so 
many  corpsmen  have  decided,  after  com- 
pleting their  Job  Con^s  experience,  to  re- 
turn to  school?  They  were  all  school 
dropouts.  With  the  sound  environment 
In  which  to  stiidy  and  learn  that  has 
been  provided  them  In  the  con^s,  OEO 
has  showTi  that  their  early  educational 
disadvantages  can  be  overcome  and  that 
the.se  young  people  can  be  saved  and  di- 
rected to  more  productive  lives. 

Many  citizens  have  made  much  to  do 
about  the  disciplinary  problems  among 
Job  Corpsmen.  Those  who  assail  the 
pi-ogram  on  this  accotmt  should  consider 
how  many  of  the  corpsmen  have  come 
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from  broken  homes  or  homes  whose  ciiiof 
wage  earner  is  chronically  unemployed. 

In  fact,  considering  the  circumstances 
from  which  these  enrollees  come,  disci- 
plinary problems  have  been  relatively 
few.  I  think  that  we  should  express  our 
surprise  that  Job  Corps  has  done  so  well 
in  this  area,  rather  than  indignation  that 
a  few  outbreaks  have  occurred. 

The  money  spent  on  Job  Corps  now 
will  produce  great  national  profits  in  tlie 
future.  Every  corpsman  who  become.s 
fully  employed  will  pay  taxes.  Most 
likely,  he  will  be  a  much  more  reipon^i- 
ble  citien— with  a  job,  he  will  be  much 
less  likely  to  get  in  trouble  with  the  law. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  entire  Job 
Corps  program  is  voluntary'  mu:t  be 
stressed.  Unlike  the  usual  educational 
environment  for  these  youns  people.  Job 
Corps  is  not  a  place  where  they  must  be 
every  day.  They  are  in  the  Job  Corps 
because  they  want  to  be.  The  element 
of  real  maturity  which  it  takes  to  miake 
a  decision  such  as  the  choice  to  go  to  a 
Job  Corps  camp.  Is  something  deserviiiU 
of  high  praise.  It  represents  a  decision 
to  stop  just  hanging  around  the  corner, 
a  decision  to  stop  drifting.  It  represent.? 
a  decision  to  get  out  of  the  vicious  cycle 
of  poverty. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  these  young  people  who  have 
completed  their  training  at  the  centers 
and  express  the  hope  that  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  meet  with  similar  successes  in 
the  future. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1966  \ 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  desperate  struggle  in  South 
Vietnam  to  bring  an  end  to  the  ruthles.s 
terror  and  aggression  of  the  Red  Com- 
mimlst  world  conspiracy.  The  flower  of 
young  American  manhood  l.s  waging  a 
gallant  struggle  for  freedom  and  for 
peace.  Our  men  arc  moral,  dedicated, 
patriotic  young  men  ably  representing 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  free  n'lcn 
everywhere. 

We  here  at  home  should  say  notiiing 
and  participate  In  no  demonstrations 
which  encourage  the  Communist  aggres- 
sor to  continue  his  aggression.  We  need 
unity  as  never  before. 

The  following  letter  is  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Repub- 
lic. It  is  reminiscent  of  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  WiUiam  Barrett  Travis  before 
he  gave  his  life  for  freedom  in  the 
Alamo.  This  great  letter  appeared  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine.  I  wish  this  letter  would  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  the  Congress, 
every  public  official  In  America,  and  by 


every  citizen  dedicated  to  preserving  our 
country  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Tiu'  letter  follows: 

.■\N-   Open  Lettee  to  the  President 

SHREWSItrRT,  N.J. 

Sir  :  National  American  Legion  Conin\ander 
I..  Elclon  James  wrote  me  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence on  the  death  ol  my  son.  L  Cpl  Philip 
D.:.rn.  in  Vietnam,  and  asked  me  to  caU  on 
him  if  he  could  help  In  any  way.  It  can 
surely  help  If  you  will  print  the  following 
open  letter  to  the  President: 

T  am  moved  to  write  my  thotights  on  the 
conduct  of  the  President's  oiace  in  hope  that 
it  can  help  guide  our  leaders  to  end  the 
struggle  waging  In  Vietnam.  I  would  like 
to  assure  you  that  you  have  the  backing  of 
m.any  millions  of  good  Americans  who  know 
well  th.e  basic  reason  for  our  being  there. 
President  Johnson,  you  can  draw  on  the  spirit 
of  these  Americans,  many  of  whom  have 
seen  the  same  struggle  In  World  War  I.  a 
struggle  to  keep  Europe  from  being  enslaved; 
World  War  2,  a  struggle  to  keep  Hitler  from 
enslaving  the  world:  Korea,  the  s.-une  struggle 
to  keep  God's  little  people  free  from  Com- 
mur.ist  ownership  and  now  Vietnam, 

"Believe  me  these  Americans  have  sac- 
rificed sons,  fathers,  brothers  and  sisters 
to  this  continuing  fight.  They  all  know 
The  pain  of  war.  They  all  understand  the 
tremendous  weight  you  have  to  carry 
ai,d  the  sleepless  nights  you  must  have, 
■you  can  draw  courage  from  the  spirit  of 
these  people  and  the  living  spirit  of  the 
many  who  have  died  for  this  cause.  You 
can  draw  courage  to  make  the  bold  moves 
necessary  to  end  the  present  struggle.  We 
know  that  you  did  not  escalate  this  war. 
We  know  that  the  greed  of  the  men  supply- 
ing the  Viet  Cong  has  forced  It.  Your  pres- 
ent bold  move  to  use  our  potential  for  win- 
ning Is,  in  your  own  w^ords,  agreeable  to  85 
percent  of  your  people.  You  can  say — with 
confidence — 100  percent  of  true  Amerlciins. 
■'I  believe  In  peace,  as  you  do,  but  It 
most  be  won,  not  by  backing  off.  but  by 
fighting  for  It.  I  know  you  must  feel,  as 
millions  do.  that  you  cannot  bargain  with 
an  enemy  that  knows  only  hate  and  would 
no  more  honor  a  treaty  that  did  not  serve 
his  purpose  than  Hitler  honored  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  Low  Countries  in  World  War  2. 

"Our  enemy  is  hate  and  like  a  hateful 
child  must  be  disciplined  by  force  lest  he 
spoil   the   serenity   of   a  whole   family. 

"  I  want  you  to  believe  that  all  goo<l  Amer- 
icans axe  praying  to  God  for  the  wisdom, 
courage  and  strength  that  you  need  for  the 
Herculean  task  before  you. 

"Let  your  critics  rage,  but  remember  we 
are  all  "behind  you  to  help  you  do  what 
you  know  must  be  done. 

■  Our  nation,  born  In  liberty,  must  be 
kept  free  by  people  who  are  willing  to  fight 
and  die  for  it.     God  Bless  You." 

D.fNIEL  W.  DORN. 


President  Johnson  Emphasizes  Necessity 
for  Curbing  Violence,  Heeding  Voice  of 
Reason 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNE.SSEE 
IN  TilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30,  1966 

Mr.     E\TNS     of     Tennessee.       Mr 
Speaker,  the  voice  of  moderation  Is  be- 


In::  heard  in  the  land— and  it  is  ccrtaia'.y 
my  hope  that  it  will  be  heeded  by  those 
who  can  restore  peace  and  orderly  proc- 
ess to  the  great  cities  of  our  Nation. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  commended  President 
Johnson  for  ix>lnting  out  that  violence 
on  behalf  of  any  cau.se  is  self-defcatin':? 
and  that  equal  opportunity  hinges  oa 
eciual  re.'iponsibility. 

Tliis  is  a  most  pcrtiiient  and  timely 
editorial,  and  I  commend  President 
Johnson 'for  saying  what  needed  to  be 
said  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

■     I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recokd  because  of  its  interest  to  my 
coUcasues  and  the  Nation  in  general. 
The  editorial  follows: 

I'ii:;  NrFDFD  Word.-? 
President  Johnson,  in  his  warning  to  Ne- 
groes against  resorting  to  violence  in  their 
just  struggle  for  equal  riehts  and  freedom. 
said  what  h.id  to  be  said.  They  were  the 
riglit  words  from  the  right  m:in  to  the  right 
audience  at  the  right  time. 

The  President,  speaking  to  the  bL-ihops  of 
tile  African  Methodl.st  Episcopal  Chxirch,  re- 
stated his  dedication  to  the  idea  that  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  l.s  a  just  cau.'^c.  Then  he 
added:  "If  a  cry  for  freedom  Ixcomcs  t!ie 
sound  of  a  brick  crashing  througli  a  window, 
the  sound  of  the  mob,  the  sound  of  vio- 
lence .  .  .  all  the  best  work  will  be  undone." 
ITie  church  leaders,  he  said,  must  liclp  h;m 
"make  the  sound  of  leadership  louder  ar.cl 
cler.rer  to  dro%vn  otu  the  sound  of  violence." 
The  President  was  not  acting  the  part  of 
the  glad-handing  office-holder,  greeting  con- 
stituents with  a  few  jKiUtic  words.  He  was 
speaking  the  soniljcr  and  unplea?ant  tnr.h. 
One  of  the  facts  of  life  In  this  nation  as  the 
year  1966  moves  tow.ird  its  close  Is  tliat  the 
civil  rights  movement,  wlilch  one  year  ago 
was  strongly  backed  by  the  majority  of  tlie 
voters  and  their  elected  representatives,  is 
in  dc.=^perate  trouble. 

The  dramatic  shift  of  public  sentiment 
aw.iy  from  the  civil  rlizhts  cause  h:'.s  been 
demonstrated  time  and  aqain  in  recent  weeks. 
TJie  civil  rights  bill  of  1966  fails  to  rcaeh  the 
Senate  floor  for  debate:  from  the  .Ser.atc  in- 
stead comes  an  attack  on  the  government's 
school  desegregation  guidelines  and  a  move 
to  permit  hospital  segregation  In  certain 
cases.  Northern  liberjls  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress either  back  away  from  their  support 
of  the  Negro  cause  or  o;x?nly  denounce  re- 
cent demon-st  rat  ions.  And  such  voting 
trrnd.s  as  can  be  traced  show  a  strong  and 
sometimes  ugly  reaction  to  the  struggle  lor 
equality. 

This  shift  ill  public  opinion  has  nr;t  been 
caused  by  revulsion  against  tlie  equality 
drive,  as  some  racists — both  blnrk  and 
white — contend.  It  has  cme  about  becau.^e, 
.as  the  President  has  said,  the  wrong  people 
In  the  right.'-,  movement  r.re  making  the  loiui- 
est  noise.  A  handful  of  hot-headed,  frus- 
trated men  have  seized  the  spotlight,  prcaili- 
Ing  violence  ,is  a  solution  for  inju.«ticc  u:.d 
inciting  to  riot  as  rcdre?s  of  their  gnev.m.e."^. 
These  zealot.s  and  self-appointed  spokes- 
men for  the  Negro  peiple  liavc.  In  few  short 
months,  done  more  damage  to  a  Ju.st  c;i.'a.=;e 
than  a  century  of  Inactirin  by  Northern  lib- 
erals, and  reaction  by  Southern  bigots.  If 
their  voices,  sounding  the  battle-cry  of  r.i- 
cial  discord,  go  unchallenged  by  the  voice  of 
reason,  the  extraordinai^  progress  of  the 
past  two  ye.ars  could  be  blotted  out  by  the 
spreading  stain  of  violence  and  fear. 

And  that  would  b<;   the  ironic  tragedy  of 
our  age. 


September  30,  1966 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Morgan 
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EXTENSION  OF^REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JE:ibl:Y 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREc::ENT..\TIVES 

Friday.  September  30,  1966 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States,  and  the  world,  is  con- 
fronted by  complex  and  troubled  times. 
It  is  our  obligation  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  pursuit  of  a  !-o!ution  to  the 
many  pioblcms  iii  the  world  which  con- 
front America. 

All  Members  of  the  House— Members 
from  both  parties— must  join  in  ac- 
knowledging the  .significant  contribution 
that  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Morg.an  has  made 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  to  the  settlement  of  these 
problems. 

He  has  faithfully  served  three  Presi- 
dents in  a  nonpartisan  role  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  to 
preserve  peace  in  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  all  of  tis  three  editor- 
ials—two from  the  New  York  Times  and 
one  from  the  Washington  Post — which 
serve  to  remind  us  and  to  jxiint  out  to 
the  American  people  this  contribution. 
[Piom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Sept.  8. 
19661 
Hii  I.  Good  Guys  Identified 
(By  William  S.  White) 
As  the  89th  Congress  now  enters  the  last, 
long  difficult   leg.   it   is   not  ag;iinst   the  law 
to  say  a  word   for  the  men  who  have  sus- 
tained a  congre^-sional  tradition  of  generally 
responsible  conduct  in  an  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous world. 

They  are  a  mixed  lot.  at  tne  only  in  their 
determination  to  submerge  an  amplitude  of 
personal  egos  and  honest  parti.san  and  ide- 
ological diflerenccs  and  ambitions  into  a 
higher  resolution  to  defend  the  bed  rock  and 
nonp.arty  interests  of  this  Nation.  They  are 
a  thoroughly  bipartisan  let  on  the  big  things. 
The  kernel  of  the  truth,  simply  put.  Is  that 
without  the  devoted  efforts  of  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  and  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publican leadership  this  would  have  been  a 
poor  Congress.  Indeed. 

As  to  the  Senate,  the  harsh,  unpleasant 
fact  is  that  the  Democratic  leadership  headed 
by  Sen.  Mike  Mansffeld  of  Montana  has  been 
engaged  most  of  all  in  a  persistent,  profes- 
sorial and  damaging  attempt  to  usurp  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Presidency  to 
direct  this  country's  foreign  policy — with  ad- 
vice from  the  Senate,  yes,  but  not  under  veto 
from  the  Senate. 

As  to  the  House,  the  blunt.  If  far  less  criti- 
cal, fact  Is  that  the  Rcpubhcan  leadership 
headed  by  Rep.  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan  has 
been  so  ridden  by  Jealous  undercutting  as  to 
make  many  a  Republican  regret  the  day  the 
party  bounced  Rep.  Charles  Halleck  of  In- 
diana from  the  top  place,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  too  old  and  tired  to  give  the  GOP  the 
"imago"  it  needed. 

True  enough,  at  the  Democratic  helm  In 
the  Senate.  Mansfield  has  operated  with 
fairness  and  effectiveness  In  the  area  of 
domestic  affairs.  But  the  trouble  has  been 
that  he  has  carried  the  Senate's  undoubted 
right  and  duty  to  counsel  the  President  on 
foreign   policy   out   the   window   Into  what 


really  has  been  an  insistent  campaign  to  give 
not  advice  but  rather  doctrinaire  orders  to 
the  While  House  as  to  how  it  should  run 
these  uUinitely  complex  .affairs. 

And  In  the  House  the  trouble  has  been 
that  Ford  has  sought  to  extend  his  essen- 
tially well-handled  domestic  mandate  into 
an  overriding  role  In  foreign  policy  which 
not  he.  not  his  Party  post  and  not  even  the 
House  iiself  is  capable  of  fulfilling. 

That  both  men  have  proceeded  In  all  good 
faith  Is  beviind  doubt.  That  Man.sfield  has 
gravely  misread  the  Ciinstitution  is  cqu:;Hy 
beyond  doubt.  That  Ford  has  gone  f.ir  be- 
y.ind  his  held  is  equ:Uly  beyond  doubt. 

Who.  then,  are  the  good  guys  of  this  Con- 
gress? In  the  Senate  they  Identify  them- 
selves by  their  actions.  Tliere  Is,  first  of 
I'll.  Sen.  EvERfXT  McKinley  Dirksfn  of  Il- 
linois, the  Senate  Republican  Leader,  who 
more  than  any  other  man  in  all  of  Congress 
ill  either  party  h.is  deeply  and  quietly  served 
the  viUU  life-or-de.ith,  above-party  needs  of 
ihls  Nation. 

.And  with  him  are  all  the  rest  of  the  Re- 
publican hierarchy —Sens.  Thom.\s  KrcuKL 
of  C.ilifornla,  Leverftt  Saltonst.ml  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. BovRKE  Hickenlooper  of  Iowa. 

In  the  House  the  roll  of  honor  is.  of  course. 
Democr;itic  rather  than  Republic;in  but  it 
is  other\\i.se  of  the  same  stamp.  Tlicre  is. 
first  of  all.  Spe.iker  John  W.  McCormack  of 
Mass.ichuf.etts.  .'Vnd  with  him  there  are 
Reps  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma.  Hale  Bocgs 
of  Louisiana  and  Thomas  E.  Morgan  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  wase  and  adult  con- 
duct of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
given  it  a  st;indiiig  it  has  not  held  before  in 
a  century  and  more. 

So  it  is  that  the  good  guys  are  half  Re- 
publicrtns  and  half  Democrats.  So  it  is  that, 
putting  all  partisan  and  ideological  Unt- 
picklng  aside,  the  fair  observer  could  only 
describe  this  as  a  Congress  owing  much  U> 
its  totally  overshadowed  Democratic  House 
men  and  to  its  totally  overshadowed  Repub- 
lican  Senate  wing. 

IFi-om  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  30,  1066] 
The  CRfNcii  on  Foreign  Aid 
Give-and-take  is  normal  In  any  Senate- 
House  conference  to  adjust  differences  be- 
tween versions  of  a  bill.  We  ho!>e.  however, 
that  Chairman  Thomas  E.  Morgan  and  his 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  colleagues 
will  do  very  little  giving  to  Senate  conferees 
in  this  year's  foreign-aid  bill.  The  House 
must  save  the  Senate  majority  from  short- 
sighted and  capricious  behavior  In  handling 
this  vital   instrument  of   foreign  policy. 

The  long-run  dangers  in  a  world  where 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  nations  con- 
tinues to  widen  make  It  Imperative  that  the 
House  conferees  hold  the  line,  es!x>clally  on 
development  loans.  This  means  sticking  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  annual  billion-dollar 
loan  figure  authorized  by  the  Hou.se  rather 
than  simply  splitting  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  $370  million  voted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  means  holding  out  for  the  inultiyear 
authorizations  required  for  long-range  plan- 
ning. 

It  also  requires  retaining  tlie  2  5  per  cent 
Interest' rate  on  forty-year  development  lo.ans 
and  1  per  cent  for  the  t-en-year  gra<^e  ]>eriod, 
rather  than  the  higher  Senate  requirements 
that  would  deny  loans  to  some  countries 
most  in  need.  These  are  minimum  require- 
ments. None  will  be  e.asy  to  obtain.  The 
conference  committee  already  has  held  a 
half-dozen  closed  sessions  without  visible 
result. 

It  Is  largely  the  effective  leadership  Dr. 
Morgan  has  shown  In  House  committee  and 
floor  debate  that  gives  grounds  for  hoping 
the  conference  may  yet  produce  a  responsible 
foreign-aid  bill.    If  It  does,  the  country  and 


much   of    t:ie   woild    will   be   hea\ily   In   debt 
to  the  physician  from  Pennsylvania, 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug,  31.   1966] 
Compromise  on  Am 

Tiic  most  that  cm  be  said  f'>r  the  f  ireisn- 
aid  authorization  agreed  on  by  the  Senate- 
H  lu-e  conference  Is  that  It  Is  not  as  bad  as 
li.iJ  seemed  likely  at  one  stage  of  Senate 
debate. 

But  the  bill  is  certainly  iv.t  .m  adequate 
American  contribution  to  one  ol  the  greatest 
challenges  of  otir  time.  It  fulls  f.ir  Fhort 
of  the  need  sketched  in  the  Pre.=ident's 
speech  to  the  .'American  Legion. 

.Minost  Inesc.ip.iWy.  the  final  \-ersi.in  had 
to  be  a  compromrRe  between  a  responsible 
House  bill  and  a  Senate  mc.i.'^ure  which  the 
Foreign  Rel.itions  Committee  leadership 
capriciously  abandoned  to  its  enemies. 

Fortunately,  Chairman  Morgan  and  the 
House  conferees  v,'ero  able  to  hold  the  line 
against  a  Senate  attempt  to  impose  Interest 
rates  that  would  have  put  .American  devel^.p- 
ment  lo.ins  beyond  the  re.ich  of  the  most 
needy  countries.  » 

The  House  side  also  preserved  the  principle 
of  multiyear  aid  authorizations.  However, 
it  was  able  to  persuade  the  Senate  txo  apply 
the  principle  only  to  development  loans  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress — and  for  just  three 
years,  rather  than  the  live  requested  by  the 
Adminisrr.Ttion. 

The  bill  is  not  a  dis.istcr  but  it  misses  be- 
ing the  effective  instrument  of  American 
foreign  policy  that  more  responsible  -Senate 
leadership  could  have  provided.  It  will  not 
do  the  things  Mr,  Johnson  h.is  made  clear 
need  doing. 


Earnest  Southerner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOLTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
earlier  today,  in  the  House.  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Sep- 
tember 30  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Earnest  Southerner:  Lester  Garfield 
Maddox."  It  Is  veiT  unusual  to  find  so 
objective  and  unbiased  an  article  in  a 
northern  newspaper.  I  commeiid  the 
Times  for  this  article  wltich  now  follows: 

Earnest  Souther.ner:    Lester  Garfield 
Maddox 

ATI  ANTA,  September  29.— Lester  Garfield 
Maddox  is  a  simple  Southern  boy  who  has, 
thruugh  determination  and  a  feel  for  the 
popuhu  will,  turned  adversity  into  profit. 

He  gave  up  one  of  Atlanta's  most  prosper- 
ous restaurants  to  keep  from  compromising 
his  commitment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  American  Institution  of 
property  rights,  as  he  interpreted  them. 
Then  when  his  surrender  made  him  famous, 
he  parlayed  his  reputation  Into  political  ad- 
vantage. Yesterday  he  translated  that  ad- 
vantage into  a  personal  and  political  triumph 
by  winning  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor  of  Georgia. 

The  public  image  of  Mr.  Maddox— that  of 
a   wild-eyed    segregationist   waving   a   pistol 
and  passing  out  ax  handles  to  keep  Negrc 
off  his  property — has  probably  obscured 
central  quality — his  earnestness. 
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The  quality  shows  Erst  In  hl3  InTiocent. 
spectacled  face.  A  smaU.  nervous  man,  his 
forehead  flushes  red  when  he  Is  excited  or 
angry,  reflecting  not  tJie  calculation  oX  a 
born  "politician  but  the  honesty  of  a  man 
whose  emotions  and  beliefs  are  ne-.er  far 
apart. 

RESENTED    LOSING    BUSINESS 

Those  who  watched  him  during  his  highly 
publicized  fight  against  the  public  ace jm- 
modaUons  section  of  the  Civil  Richts  Act  of 
1964  never  doubted  that  he  sincerely  resented 
having  to  give  up  his  business. 

He  undoubtedly  saw  the  political  advan- 
tage In  It.  But  he  had  worked  diiigcntiy  to 
build  his  business,  having  come  fronn  hard 
and  lowly  circumstances,  and  to  give  it  up, 
even  on  grounds  of  principle,  was  obviously 
galling  to  him. 

Mr.  Maddox  was  born  Sept.  30.  1915.  the 
Bccond  of  seven  children  of  Dean  Garfield 
and  Flonnle  Caatleberry  Maddox.  His  father 
was  a  steelworlter  at  Atlanta. 

The  elder  Mr.  Maddox  loet  his  Job  d\iring 
the  Depression.     The  family  lost  it^  home. 

"It  got  30  bad  that  mother  and  dad  had  to 
go  to  the  community  chest  to  try  and  get  us 
•ometMng  to  eat."  the  son  recalled  recently. 
The  youngster  became  a  newsboy  when  he 
was  12  years  old.  He  dropped  out  of  school 
In  the  11th  grade,  completing  his  high  school 
work  later  through  correspondence  courses. 
"I  needed  to  work  to  help  out  at  home." 
he  said  this  week.  "I  didn't  have  any  socles 
to  wear  to  school  and  the  holes  in  my  shoes 
were  patched  with  cardboard. " 

The  young  man  built  a  candy  and  cold 
drink  stand  out  of  an  old  pigeon  house  and 
went  Into  businees  for  himself. 

Then  he  went  to  work  for  the  Atlantic 
Steel  Company  at  »10  a  week.  At  age  19.  he 
liad  worked  his  way  up  to  a  supervisor  s  post. 
He  said  he  lost  that  Job  in  1940  because  he 
refused  to  dismiss  two  Negro  workers  who 
had  loeen  seen  by  management  officials  In  a 
car  with  union  organization. 

By  then,  he  was  married  to  Vir£;inia  Ccis.  of 
Atlanta  and  two  of  their  four  children  had 
been  bom.  During  the  next  four  years,  he 
worked  at  several  factories  in  Atlanta  and 
Uted  poultry  farming. 

In  1944,  he  raised  *400  and  went  into  busi- 
ness again.  This  time  it  was  a  sm.il!  restau- 
rant. Lester's  Grill,  operating  from  a  10-by- 
14-foot  building  north  of  do-.vr.town 
Atlanta. 

The  little  business  did  well  and  in  1047  he 
opened  the  Plckrlck,  the  restaurant  he  w..b 
to  make  widely  known  for  its  fried  chicken 
and  segregation. 

Mr.  Maddox  first  entered  politic?  in  1957. 
He  ran  twice  foi'  Mayor  and  once  fur  Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

When  Congress  pas&ed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  Mr.  Maddox  announced  that  he 
would  never  serve  Negroes  at  the  Pickrick. 
He  challenged  the  new  law  In  court,  unsuc- 
cessfully. 

Once,  he  waved  a  pistol  at  two  Negro  cus- 
tomers to  keep  them  away.  He  met  another 
group  of  Negroes  at  the  restaurant  door  with 
a  pick  handle.  Another  time  he  equipped 
several  white  friends  with  ax  handles  when 
Negroes  came  demanding   service. 

He  eventually  sold  several  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  ax  handles  as  souvenirs,  in- 
scribing them  with  his  autograph  and  calling 
them  "Pickrick  drumsticks."  He  has  since 
gone  Into  the  furniture  business. 

Always  religious — he  is  a  Baptist  and  nei- 
ther smokes  nor  drinks — he  began  to  speak 
Increasingly  In  public  of  his  reliance  on  God. 
He  was  not  surprised  at  yesterdays  victory. 
God,  he  said,  bad  been  bis  campaign 
manager. 

f 


A  Warning  for  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  '"' 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 


OF    MI:5.SI,^>;!'r'I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RE.i-  NTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30,  1966 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Spcakei".  Frank 
R.  Ahli'ren.  the  fii.stinErnished  pciitor  of 
the  Comi:iercial  Appeal,  publi.-^hcd  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  a  longtime, 
outspoken  critic  of  news  management. 
He  is  well  qualified  to  comment  on  this 
subject,  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  pres.s  in  action  in  virtually 
everj-  comer  of  the  globe  throusrh  his 
widespread  travels  which  have  taken 
him  to  many  nations. 

In  a  speech  writt-en  for  delivery  earlier 
this  week  to  the  seventh  annual  United 
Press  International  Editors'  Conference 
at  Mexico  City,  Mr.  Ahlpren  warned  tliat 
news  manapement  atid  the  apathy  of  the 
press  in  fishting  It  are  the  greatest 
threats  today  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  to  a  free  press.  I  feel  that  his 
thought-provoking  and  timely  reir^arks 
deserve  national  attention  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  include  the 
speech  in  the  Record  : 

The  t<ipic.  .Ts  as.=  igned.  reads  "Is  News  Be- 
ins  Managed?" 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  a  very  emphatic 
"yes." 

One  of  the  speakers  at  this  conference, 
seeking  assistance  on  his  particular  subject 
in  another  area,  commented  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  material  on  my  subject 
available  and  had  been  for  many  years  so 
I  should  have  no  trouble. 

Well,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  IS  the 
trouble.  We  have  more  exhibits  and  testi- 
monv  available  on  managed  news  than  I  can 
contemplate  without  grave  and  deepseated 
mi-scivings. 

We  have  deplored  and  bellowed  about  the 
stream  of  lies  and  calculated  misinforma- 
tion coming  from  government  sources — par- 
ticularly the  central  Government  in  Wiush- 
Ington  that  becomes  Increasingly  central  be- 
catise  of  the  propaganda — but  without  seem- 
ing result  .  .  .  unles.s  you  observe,  as  I  do. 
that  the  stream  Is  wider  and  swifter  than, 
say.  15  years  ago. 

We  In  the  newspaper  business  are  not  en- 
tirely without  blame  when  managed  news 
Is  under  scrutiny.  We  have  only  to  exam- 
ine the  treatment  of  a  given  set  of  political 
circun-Lstances  In  The  New  York  Times  vis-a- 
vis the  account  In,  say,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
to  realize  that  more  than  Just  copydc-sk 
editing  was  involved  In  the  wide  diiference 
in  presentation. 

Or.  examine  tlie  exothermic  changes  that 
occur  when  Time  or  Newsweek  take  out  after 
a  storv.  Even  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
comes  in  for  some  criticism  at  times  for  the 
m.'i.nner  in  which  their  bland  Q  and  A  format 
IS  applied. 

Parenthetically.  I  might  add.  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  done  nothing  to  disturb 
tha-  C07V  arrangement  and  even  at  tiiis  writ- 
ing is  engaged  In  an  Intensive  inquiry  Into 
whether  United  States  officials  tipped  off 
new.  men  about  the  decision  to  expand  t)omb- 
Ing  of  North  Vietnam  oU  facilities.  The 
services  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  other  governmental  agencies  are  in- 
volved. 


I  cite  this  instance  only  because  it  points 
up  the  ridiculous  stance  the  -Administration 
is  taking  In  its  efforts  to  control  and  Intim- 
idate those  who  seek  to  maintain  compara- 
tive freedom  of  information. 

Consider  that  more  tlian  two  week,?  prior 
to  the  dispitches  that  brought  on  the  in- 
vcstis;ation  President  Jolmson  himself  had 
told  a  news  conference.  "We  mu  =  t  continue 
to  rai.=e  the  cost  of  agi^Tcssion  at  its  source." 
The  following  week  a  number  of  news 
stories  pointed  toward  bombing  of  oil  depots 
outside  Hanoi  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
dispatch  quoted  unnamed  oHicials  as  saying 
the  Government  had  decided  to  hit  the  Nurth 
Viet:. am  oil  installations. 

Tlie  purpose  cf  tiie  inquiry.  a.s  stated.  wa.s 
to  guard  against  future  "leaks."  How  obtuse 
can  vou  get?  Tlie  pattern  was  there;  even 
the  President  had  tipped  otir  hand  and  the 
enemy  would  have  to  be  deaf,  blind  and 
dumb  not  to  know  what  was  going  to  take 
place.  But  the  press  is  charged  with  a  news 
"leak"  and  the  blustering  investigators  are 
on  the  march  to  let  the  news  media  know 
who's  in  charge  of  information. 

I  do  not  want  to  pick  at  old  sores  hut  you 
remember  t!ie  U-2  incident,  when  t!ie  Ameri- 
can public  was  first  told  that  the  flight  os- 
tensibly seeking  weather  Information,  had 
wandered  over  Russian  territory?  It  was 
Khrushchev  who  let  us  know  that  the  U-2 
v.as.  Indeed,  a  spy  plane  and  there  had  been 
overflights  for  scaie  time  before  the  Russians 
finally  nailed  one  of  our  planes.  We  still  are 
not  sure— and  certainly  the  Pentagon  and 
CI.'V  have  not  told  us — how  it  was  accom- 
plished. 

While  I  would  hke  to  dally  In  that  pro- 
vocative area  I  believe  the  gre.itest  and  grow- 
ing danger  to  us  and  our  Government  lies  in 
tlie  apathy  of  our  Journalism  toward  the 
cynical  ncv.s  manipulators  in  Washington. 

As  my  assistance-seeking  friend  observed, 
the  subject  has  had  considerable  exposure 
and  even  the  highly  desired  so-called  Free- 
dom of  Information  Bill  v.hich  Representa- 
tive (John  E.)  Moss  (D.,  Calif,  i,  shepherded 
through  the  Congress  with  great  patience 
and  persistence,  will  hardly  make  a  dent  in 
the  crusty  Washington  E;  t^ablishment  that 
hides  tiie  facts  and  figures  but  delivers  care- 
fully contrived  propaganda  packages  for  every 
crisis,  real  or  fancied. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  General  cum  Pres- 
ident Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Yet,  it  Is  my 
opinion,  shared  by  others,  that  the  real  im- 
petus for  managed  news,  at  least  in  our  day. 
came  when  he  Issued  an  executive  order 
pulling  down  the  curtain  in  the  McCarthy- 
Army  Investigation  hearings. 

T\\e  climate  for  coverups  came  on  strong 
after  that.  What  many  of  us  accepted  as  a 
stopper  for  McCarthyism  was,  in  reality,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  restrictions  calculated 
to  thwart  th.c  Congress,  and,  of  course,  tlie 
nc-.\s  media. 

President  Ei.=enhowcr's  order,  in  cfTcrt,  told 
the  Congress  that  the  administrative  l.-rancli 
would  not  perimt  high  oilicials  to  testify  on 
nuitters  it  considered  In  Its  domain.  Tlie 
succeeding  Kennedy  Administration,  in  the 
words  of  Clark  Mnllenhoif.  "pulled  down  the 
curtain  on  all  testimony  by  subordinate  offi- 
cials of  the  Government.  If  you  put  these 
two  thint's  together— Eisenhower  barred 
testimony 'from  all  high-level  oilicials  and 
Konucdyhas  barred  testimony  from  all  low- 
level  officials— where  in  the  world  is  the  Con- 
gress going  to  get  its  Information?" 

Of  course  the  American  public  knows  we 
must  deal  in  counter-espionage  and  certainly 
it  is  mature  enough  to  understand  when 
something  goes  wrong.  Succeeding  admin- 
istrations take  the  "poppa  knows  best" 
attitude  and  spoonfeed  us  downright  false- 
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hoods  under  the  privilege  of  "si  cunt  y"  when 
only  their  own  security  in  office  really  is 
Involved. 

It  is  redundant  to  remind  you  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  coverui),  the  efforts  to  distract  atten- 
tion to  a  new  Berlin  crisis  at  a  time  when 
the  White  House  w.vs  studying  pictures  of 
rocket  Installations  in  Cuba,  of  Kennedy's 
•■no  Americans  are  fighting  in  Vietnam."  of 
the  Eisenhower  heart  attack  diagnosed  for 
public  consumption  as  "ileitis"  and  the  Presi- 
dent Joiin.son  gall  bladder  operation  that  jiust 
happened  to  turn  up  a  kidney  stone  that 
could  have  been  far  more  serious  .  .  .  tlie 
Bobby  Baker  suppre.ssion  and  the  persecution 
of  OttoOtepka. 

Now  the  enemy  is  very  much  aware  of  what 
we  were  doing  and  the  excuse  tltat  "news  is 
part  of  the  weaponry  of  International 
diplomacy  and  the  results  justify  the  meth- 
ods we  use"  as  enunciated  by  Arthur  Syl- 
vester, assistant  secretary  of  defense, 
amounts  to  a  statement  that  "wc  lie  when  we 
choose  to  do  so." 

Certainly  we  want  to  give  no  aid  or  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  but  when  our  own  Government 
withholds  facts,  and  worse,  l.cs,  about  a  situ- 
ation well  kn.Twn  to  that  enemy  it  can  only 
mean  that  our  Government  does  not  trust 
the  i>cople  it  rcprc-erits.  th.it  it  doesn't  credit 
us  with  the  stamina  and  moral  courage  to 
accept  tlie  facts  and  take  prompt  and  vigor- 
otis  action.  In  my  way  of  thinking  we  expose 
a  weakne.^s  that  affords  great  comfort  to  the 
enemy  when  we  engage  in  these  fumbling 
contretemps. 

Phil  Nev.Nom,  UPI's  forcirn  news  analyst 
recently  retxirned  from  Vietnam,  had  this 
comment:  "Apparently  on  instruction  from 
Washington,  information  officers  give  out  in- 
formation only  on  inquiry.  That  means  un- 
less a  reporter  thinks  up  all  the  right  ques- 
tions, he  risks  being  beaten  on  a  routine 
operation  .  .  .  the  rules  of  security  are  rea.son- 
ably  simple  and  easy  to  follow.  These  rules 
provide  tiiat  troop  movements  are  not  to  be 
reported  until  they  are  completed,  that  an 
action  lb  not  reported  until  enemy  contact 
has  been  m.,de,  and  that  air  strikes  are 
not  reported  until  they  are  completed. 

"Incidenrally.  the  army  has  its  own  lapses. 
Every  newsman  in  Saigon  knew  approxi- 
mately when  the  First  Air  Cavalry  Division 
would  arrive  in  South  Vietnam  and  where  it 
would  be  based  .  .  .  Many  days  before  the 
First  Cavalry  arrived,  a  sign  posted  on  High- 
way 19  proclaimed:  Welcome,  First  Cavalry. 

"Presumably  no  one  among  the  'Viet  Cong 
could  read  English." 

I  recite  this  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  news 
media  maintained  silence  about  the  arrival  as 
a  security  measure  .  .  .  they  have  maturity 
and  judgment  that  often  ou-strips  the  mili- 
tary, and  (2)  the  enemy  usually  knows  what's 
going  on  through  one  device  or  another  long 
before  the  American  people.  Unless  security 
IS  in  reality,  involved,  it  miust  NOT  be  used 
as  a  coverup  while  the  Pentagon,  or  .'State 
Department,  dream  up  some  slick  propa- 
ganda piece  for  diversionary  jiurposcs.  And 
these  adventures  in  propaganda  and  coverup 
seem  to  exist  in  all  departments  of  the  na- 
tional Government.  Remem.ber  last  year 
when  Post  Office  tried  to  withhold  the  names 
of  recipients,  many  of  them  family-con- 
nected, of  liieose  cushy  summer  jobs? 

I  might  also  mention  the  difficulty  and  the 
time  lag  m  trying  to  pry  information  out  of 
sucii  non-security  agencies  as  the  Labor  De- 
partment. Agriculture  Department,  etc.,  and 
also  the  custom  of  the  top  bureaucrats  to 
"leak"  news  tidbits  on  an  anonymous  basis 
to  favorite  newsmen  who  will  give  them  a 
sympathetic  sounding  aad  a  chance  to  run 
up  trial  balloons. 

It  Is  deplorable  that  the  news  media  Is 
being  diverted  and  even  cut  off  from  legiti- 
mate news.    What  is  even  more  serious,  how- 


ever, is  the  abdication  of  Congress,  its  faiUire 
to  Insist  on  Its  right  to  know  what  Ls  going 

on  in  Government. 

Now  comes  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
person  of  the  Defense  Department  and  with 
funds  from  the  Air  Force  for  a  $69,400  project 
to  "study  public  reaction  to  managed  news 
and  the  credibility  gap.'  controlled  press  re- 
leases and  the  withholding  of  information." 
It  Is  for  two  years  beginning  July  1  of  this 
year. 

The  results  of  the  study  which  Is  being 
made  under  the  directon  of  Dr.  Timothy  C. 
Brock  at  Ohio  State  University,  we  are 
blandly  told,  "are  likely  to  determine  official 
policies  on  news  releases  and  press  con- 
ferences." 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Doctor  Brock 
is  associate  professor  of  psychology  in  tlie 
social  phychology  area.  His  acceptance  state- 
ment contains  one  paragraph,  at  least,  tliat 
is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  disciples  of  un- 
tampered  news.  Says  the  good  doctor:  "We 
have  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  what  their  officials  are 
doing,  and  on  the  otlier  we  have  t!ie  need 
to  maintain  a  flexibility  in  our  policies. 
Tliero  is  some  evidence  that  press  confer- 
ences freeze  policy  positions." 

Indeed  they  do.  and  that  is  what  they  r.re 
supposed  to  do  so  the  citizens  may  know 
what  the  current  oJlicehoUiers  are  doing  and 
where  they  are  headed.  And  if  they  are  i-'ot 
doing  the  right  things,  they  can  be  replaced. 
I  am  certain  I  could  not  qtialify  as  a  psy- 
chologist, but  I  .-iure  a.i  hell  know  right  from 
wrong  and  vacillation  should  not  be  in  the 
makeup  of  a  truly  dedicated  puljlic  servant. 

How  can  the  Americn  people  know  if  tiieir 
affairs  are  being  properly  managed  if  the  ad- 
ministrative brancli  forbids  and  prevents 
their  representatives  in  the  legislative  from 
getting  the  {act«? 

We  ha\e  watched  the  Judiciary  take  over 
areas  from  the  legislative  in  recent  years. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  not  sly  about  it;  m 
fact,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  the  court  was 
quite  brazen  and  outs])okcn. 

Now  the  Congress  is  losing  more  and  more 
power  to  the  administrative  and.  except  for  a 
few  dcmogogic  outcries  v.-hen  virtues  of  home 
and  religion  are  involved,  it  seems  hypno- 
tized by  the  other  tv.o  branches.  The  people 
are  having  a  difficult  time  finding  out  wiiat 
really  is  happening  in  their  Government. 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  real 
danger  and  I  believe  only  the  press  can  rouse 
our  senators  and  representatives,  get  them 
up  on  their  liind  legs  to  howl. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    mWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TItursdav.  September  29,  1966 

Tlie  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide 
for  contintied  progress  In  the  Nation's  war 
on  poverty. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legal 
sei-vices  program  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  essential  in  edu- 
cating the  poor  as  to  their  basic  rights. 

The  poor  are  much  affected  by  the 
laws  which  we  pass,  much  more  than 
they  realize,  but  because  of  their  limited 


educational  backgrounds  or  because  of 

other  deijrivations  which  they  liavc  suf- 
fered, they  are  not  aware  of  many  of 
their  riclits  under  the  law.  Too  often 
they  see  the  law  as  a  hostile  force  wliich 
evicts  them  fiom  their  homes  or  gar- 
nishes their  wages  without  tlieir  being 
adequately  informed  or  adequately  rep- 
resented. 

There  are  many  courts,  in  our  large 
cities  especially,  in  which  civil  cases  in- 
volving the  ix)or  are  litigated  with  no 
attorney  representing  the  poor.  Since 
our  .system  of  justice  is  fiimly  based  on 
tiie  idea  of  advocacy  in  adver.saiy  pro- 
ceedings, how  can  we  say  that  ju.sticc  is 
achieved  when  botli  sidi'.'=  are  i~iOt  ici^rc- 
seiited  in  the  courtroom? 

Tlie  local  soivices  program  of  the  Of- 
fico  of  Economic  Ojtportunity  has  pi-o- 
vided  for  this  lack.  OEO  grants  to  local 
legal  aid  societies,  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  municipal  bar  associations, 
have  expanded  the  services  which  attor- 
neys can  render  to  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  legal  fees.  Careful 
guidelines  for  the  administration  of 
tiiesc  funds  are  in  elTect. 

The  fact  that  the  volume  of  cases 
processed  under  OEO  funding  has  great- 
ly increased  should  not  be  viewed  with 
alarm  but  with  hope.  I  say  this  because 
we  mu.st  honestly  realize  that  the  poor 
can  only  escape  from  poverty  as  they  es- 
caiie  from  the  jungle  of  housing  codes, 
unscrupulous  installincnt  contracts,  and 
other  legal  mazes  which  only  lawyers  can 
assist  them  with. 

We  must  also  realize  that  this  poverty 
problem  of  ours  needs  attention  of  a 
scope  equal  to  its  magnitude.  Attorney 
G^eneral  Katzcnbach  has  remarked  that 
by  cutting  off  the  poor  man  from  our  so- 
cietv.  we  make  him  a  "functional  out- 
law." 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  an  OEO 
grant  of  S163.445  has  made  it  pos.sible 
for  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Hawaii  to 
expand  its  staff  attorneys  from  two  to  six. 
No  longer  is  theie  merely  one  crowded 
and  understaffed  office  in  downtown 
Honolulu.  Offices  have  been  opened  in 
several  low-income  neighborhoods.  A 
staff  lawyer  fiom  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
spends  se\eral  hours  each  week  at 
scheduled  times  in  the  local  neighbor- 
hood itself. 

But  it  Ls  not  only  in  courtroom  repre- 
sentation that  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram is  vitally  important.  So  many 
problems  can  be.  if  not  solved  in  advance, 
at  least  anticipated.  Under  the  preven- 
tive law  programs  of  OEO.  the  poor  can 
understand  how  the  law  affects  them, 
and  how  they  can  improve  their  condi- 
tion through  standard  legal  procedures. 
An  example  of  this  type  of  program  can 
be  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
gram which  has  issued  an  illustrated 
brochure  for  residents  of  low-income 
neighborhoods  concerning  legal  prob- 
lems common  to  the  poor. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  see  the  ex- 
pansion  of    this   extremely   worthwhile 
program  in  the  years  to  come.    'What  is 
provided  today  in  H.R.  15111  is  the  very__ 
least  that  we  must  have  to  retain  thl 
great  effort  to  uplift  the  poor. 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HR.  15111)  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  progress  In  the  Nation  s 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  HJl.  15111,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966. 

We  have  been  called  upon  this  week 
to  carry  forward  the  task  of  ellminatini^ 
the  blight  of  poverty  which  scars  this 
land.  If  we  are  to  realize  that  great 
American  dream,  every  citizen  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  live  in  decency 
and  dignity,  which  can  result  only  from 
a  good  education  and  steady  employ- 
ment. The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  has  been  a  step  in  this  direction. 
Now  we  must  enlarge  those  components 
of  the  program  which  have  been  the 
most  successful.  The  Economic  Oppor- 
tiuilty  Amendments  of  1966.  as  set  forth 
In  H.R.  15111,  are  substantially  directed 
toward  this  goal. 

The  best  attack  on  the  poverty  cycle 
has  been  provided  by  such  programs  as 
Operation  Headstart,  which  aims  at 
reaching  the  3  million  children  who 
come  of  school  age  each  year,  never 
having  seen  a  l)ook,  and  iurther  disad- 
vantaged by  nutritional  and  health  dis- 
abilities. Supplying  additional  funds 
can  weigh  the  balance  in  their  favor 
toward  a  meaningful  education  and 
future.  As  a  two-summer  program, 
Headstart  directly  affected  the  lives  of 
more  than  1  million  preschool  children. 
Headstart  followthrough  and  year- 
around  programs  have  reached  over 
200,000  chUdren. 

Next,  we  must  financially  strengthen 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  so  that  It 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
placed  upon  Its  resources.  The  Corps' 
aid  program  in  providing  for  useful  em- 
.  ployment  and  earnings  for  young  people 
16  through  21,  which  enables  them  to  fin- 
ish their  education,  can  be  their  only  key 
to  a  diploma  and  future  success  in  life. 
And.  finally,  though  by  no  means  the  last 
of  fruitful  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Economic  C^jportunlty  Act,  we  must  rec- 
oenlze  the  vital  role  played  by  VISTA, 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America,  and 
grant  them  the  tools  to  continue  their 
efforts  against  poverty.  There  are  now 
2,236  VISTA  volunteers  in  service  in  47 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Not 
only  are  these  young  people  rendering  a 
great  service  In  the  war  on  poverty,  but 
tbey  are  receiving  training  which  will 
prepare  them  for  leadership  In  govern- 
ment at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
^levels. 

The   emphasis   on   Job   training    for 
'  adults  must  also  be  Increased,  especially 


those  hard-core  chronically  unemployed, 
who  have  been  overlooked  by  both  public 
and  private  employers.  The  jobs  we  pro- 
vide for  them  must  become  a  means  of 
developing  their  career  potential,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  .<;eek  opportunities 
which  will  belter  their  po.'^itions  In  life. 
There  are  now  475  projcct.s  which  have 
been  approved.  InvoKing  over  134,000 
hard-core  unem;)loyed  adults  In  work 
experience  programs. 

Community  problems,  both  urban  and 
rural,  must  be  dealt  with,  and  if  neces- 
sary, new  approaches  developed  to  solve 
such  chronic  problems  as  narcotic  addic- 
tion. The  legal  needs  of  the  poor  must 
be  met  if  the  injustices  that  often  ac- 
company poverty  are  to  be  combated. 
And,  we  mu.st  make  an  effort  to  curb 
adult  Illiteracy,  which  feeds  Into  and  pro- 
longs the  poverty  cycle. 

It  is  toward  the.se  goal.s  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966 
are  directed.  Adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments would  mean  the  continuance  of  a 
national  program  which  In  less  than  2 
years  has  served  more  than  8  million 
Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  on  ptoverty  must 
be  continued  with  renewed  vlcror.  I  urge 
wholehearted  .support  for  H.R.  15111. 


H.R.  13266 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARK.S 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  26.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  City  of  New  York  has  ad- 
vised me  that  it  will  conduct  a  broad 
panel  dLscussion  of  my  bill  H.R.  13266.  a 
measure  to  privately  finance  the  super- 
sonic transport — SST. 

The  chairman  of  the  bar's  aeronautics 
committee  .Mr.  Robert  E.  Young,  of  the 
law  oEBce  of  Gilbert.  Segall  and  Young, 
has  tentatively  set  down  the  date  of  No- 
vember 16.  1966.  for  the  dlscu.^sion.  Other 
committ<?e5  of  the  bar  association  may 
participate  in  the  forum. 

While  the  proposed  meeting  will  cen- 
ter around  the  various  aspcct.s  of  the 
SST.  Mr.  Yoimg  wrote  me  that  he  plans 
"to  make  my  proposal  the  focal  point  of 
discussion."  Representatives  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  and  Ives,  VMiitehead  &  Co., 
Inc.,  also  have  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  panel  meeting. 

The  New  York  Bar  Association  is  pro- 
viding a  great  public  service  in  arranging 
this  meeting  to  openly  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bin.  I  welcome  any  con- 
structive criticLsm  that  it.s  members  may 
wish  to  offer  that  may  Improve  H.R. 
13266. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  using 
private  funds  to  finance  projects  such  as 
the  SST,  rather  than  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress.  My  bill  provides  for  a 
Government  guarant.ee  of  the  bonds  to  be 


issued  to  develop  the  transport.  It  also 
provides  for  wide  participation  of  the 
public  in  the  sale  of  securities  to  produce 
comriiercially  the  SST. 

The  costs  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  the  SST 
arp  currently  estimated  at  from  $4  to  $4.5 
billion.  Commercial  sales  and  contrac- 
tural  obligations  to  produce  the  SST  over 
a  15-  to  25-year  period,  have  been  esti- 
mated by  industry  to  total  at  lea.st  $30 
billion. 


Fiftieth  Wedding  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  October  8,  a  very  wonderful  couple 
In  my  congressional  district  wiU  celebrate 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary.  Be- 
cause they  are  such  outstanding  Amer- 
icans. I  would  like  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pasquale  Amorose,  of 
1179  Park  Street,  Lincoln  Park,  Mich., 
were  married  October  8,  1916  In  Donora, 
Pa.  Both  were  bom  in  Italy — Mr.  Amo- 
rose in  1888  and  his  wife  in  1894.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1901  as  a 
young  boy,  and  his  wife  came  In  1916, 
a  short  time  before  they  were  married. 

The  Amoroses  have  lived  In  Lincoln 
Park  since  1929,  and  are  held  in  high 
respect  by  their  neighbors  and  fellow 
citizens.  The  couple  has  5  children, 
2  daughters  and  3  sons,  and  has 
13  grandchildren.  Mr.  Amorose  retired 
several  years  ago  as  a  maintenance  em- 
ployee at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  but  still 
leads  an  active  life. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Lincoln  Park 
Democratic  Club,  the  15th  Congressional 
District  Democratic  Organization,  and 
the  Lincoln  Park  Italian-American  Club. 
In  1964.  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  recognized  when  he 
was  named  as  alternate  presidential 
elector  for  the  15th  District,  and  would 
have  cast  one-  of  Michigan's  electoral 
votes  for  President  Johnson  had  the  reg- 
ular elector  been  unable  to  cast  his 
vote. 

Mrs.  Amorose  is  a  member  of  the  St. 
Henry  Christian  Mothers'  Society,  the 
Women's  Relief  Corps  and  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Isabella. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amorose 
are  outstanding  examples  of  the  many 
Italians  who  migrated  to  this  Nation  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  and  be- 
came hard-working,  valuable  citizens  of 
their  adopted  country. 

I  am  very  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  num- 
ber Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amorose  among  my 
personal  friends,  and  I  am  happy  to  take 
this  occasion  to  pay  public  tribute  to  two 
very  wonderful  people  and  fine  Ameri- 
cans. 


Suspensioni  of  Invejtment  Credit  and 
Accelerated  Depreciatioa 


SPEECH 

Of 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1966 

The  Houso  In  CoirLmitt<>e  at  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUite  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H  R.  17G07»  to  suspend 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  Citse  of  cer- 
tain real  property. 

Mr.  VANTK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
supiwrt  of  tills  legislation  to  conirol  In- 
flation and  I  want  to  take  tills  opportu- 
nity to  urge  and  support  tlic  amendment 
to  tills  legislation  which  would  exempt 
capital  expenditures  for  air  and  water 
pollution  control  frojn  the  suspension  of 
the  investment  credit  provided  for  In 
H.R.  17607. 

I  supported  the  pollution  amendment 
In  the  deliberations  before  the  Hoiise 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  I  .sup- 
port tills  position  now. 

The  efforts  to  control  and  abate  the 
pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  we  drink  should  never  be  sus- 
pended. Tlie  health  and  welfare  of  our 
people  are  too  critically  involved.  Tlie 
Industrial  pollution  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
wafers  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  proceeding 
at  so  rapid  a  pace  that  only  a  crash  pro- 
gram can  preserve  tlie  usefulness  of  the 
water  for  life  and  Industry  during  the 
remainder  of  this  century.  The  pollution 
of  the  air  In  the  Industrial  cities  of  the 
North  is  so  critical  that  huge  areas  of 
America  may  soon  be  deemed  unfit  for 
human  habitation  because  air  pollution 
has  achieved  levels  beyond  a  healthful 
human  tolerance. 

These  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
laws  alone.  Polluting  industries  cannot 
be  ordered  to  shut  down  and  terminate 
employment  for  the  millions  of  workers 
who  are  involved.  The  control  of  in- 
dustrial air  and  water  pollution  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  either  public  ex- 
penditures t.o  abate  public  and  private 
contamination  or  private  coiTx>rate  ex- 
penditures to  abat^  private  industrial 
pollution. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  the  ln\est- 
ment  credit  was  ever  justified,  it  would 
be  in  the  area  of  expenditures  for  water 
and  air  pollution  control  and  abatement. 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowances for  air  and  water  pollution 
«>ntrol  devices.  In  my  judgment,  this 
Kind  of  legislation  deserves  to  l>e  Incor- 
porated In  the  basic  tax  laws  of  the 
country.  It  Is  my  hope  that  in  the  new 
Congress  we  can  proceed  toward  the 
enactment  of  thla  kind  of  leglslaUon 
which  can  provide  substantial  Incentive* 
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to  Lidustries  to  clean  up  the  streams  and 
filter  out  the  contamination  of  the  air. 
The  war  against  pollution  Is  as  critical  to 
America  as  any  other  struggle  In  which 
tliis  Nation  has  been  involved.  At  stake 
is  the  health  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  country.  The  future  success  of 
America  is  critically  dependent  upon  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fresh  water  and  air 
of  high  quality. 

With  an  amendment  to  aclileve  this 
purpo.se,  this  legLslation  should  achieve 
its  goal  of  deterring  excessive  capital  ex- 
penditure without  suspending  industrial 
efforts  to  combat  pollution 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chai:n)an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  will  be  plea.scd  to  vield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
who,  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
vigorously  supported  the  exemption  for 
capital  expenditures  relating  to  pollu- 
tion abatem.ent  and  control. 

Mr  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
a.ssociate  m.v.self  with  the  remarlis  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio.  As 
he  knows.  I  have  supported  this  move  all 
through  the  entire  discussion  on  this  bill. 
Up  in  New  England  the  plants  along 
the  rivers  there  expect  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  during  the  coming  year  and 
many  other  plants  are  going  "to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  prevent  pollution  of 
the  air.  I  think  it  would  be  grcssly  unfair 
not  to  grant  them  this  exemption  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wi.sh  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  efforts. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts made  a  strong  fight  in  the  com- 
mittee on  this  Issue.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  committee  amendment  will  meet 
the  problem  that  is  so  critical  and  .so  im- 
portant to  his  area  and  to  mine 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  remarks  and  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  them. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  a 
pecuhar  problem  of  temperature  Inver- 
sion in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  While  we 
do  not  have  enough  water  in  the  area  to 
wori-y  very  much  about  polluting,  be- 
cause most  of  our  rivers  have  sand'  bot- 
toms when  there  is  water  in  tliem— we  do 
have  this  terrible  problem  of  atmospheric 
pollution. 

Our  industries  out  there  are  spending 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  clean  up 
this  pollution.  We  have  passed  laws  in 
regard  to  automotive  vehicles  to  put  spe- 
cial devices  on  them  to  prevent  this  pol- 
lution of  the  atmosphere.  Wlille  I  would 
be  wllUng  to  forego  the  exemption  on 
these  part.lcular  devices,  providiiig  there 
was  no  other  exemptlMis  available.  I  do 
feel  in  this  fight  we  are  making  out  there. 


all  of  uiiKii  Is  an  extra  expense  upon 
Industry,  that  a  .special  treatment  is  In 
order. 

I  do  not  believe,  and  I  have  not  heard 
what  the  amount  would  be,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  from  a  tax  standpoint  It  will 
deny  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
very  much  revenue  in  taxes — will  it? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Apparently,  the  loss  to 
the  Treasur>-  would  be  very  small.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  exact  figure  is.  It  is 
probably  under  $10  million  In  the  ag- 
pregat.e.  I  think  it  Is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  continumg  our  work  on  air  and 
water  pollution. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
action  that  the  committee  has  taken. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  very  ably  presented 
a  plea  b€-fore  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  exempt  capital  Improvements 
for  air  and  water  pollution  control  from 
the  suspension  of  the  investment  credit 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  on  the 
stress  that  they  have  placed  on  the  ne- 
ces,sity  for  cleaning  up  our  polluted 
watei-s  and  air.  I  think  this  amendment 
is  an  excellent  one. 

iMr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  re\l5e  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, ' 


Helton  Davenport,  of  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OP    SOUTH    D.\KOTA 
IN   TilE  .SENATE  OF  T}IE  UNITLD  STATES 

Monday,  October  3,  1966 
Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  28.  Mr.  Holton  Davenport,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  iri  tlie 
history  of  South  Dakota,  passed  away. 
South  Dakota's  largest  new.spaper,  the 
Sioux  Palls  Ai-gus -Leader,  in  refening  to 
Mr.  Davenport's  death,  said  that  it 
".narked  the  termination  of  a  distin- 
guished legal  career,  perhaps  a£  notable 
as  that  of  any  lawyer  in  South  Dakota 
history." 

Mr.  Davenport  was  widely  regarded, 
not  only  in  South  Dakota,  but  In  legal 
circles  beyond  the  twundaries  of  the 
State,  as  a  lawyer  without  peer.  He 
brought  the  very  highest  pi-ofesslonaJ 
standards  to  his  work. 

I  enjoyed  a  special  relationship  with 
him  in  recent  years  that  has  placed  me 
permanently  in  hij  debt.  Following  the 
1962  senatorial  campaign.  I  became  In- 
volved in  a  closely  contested  election  re- 
count which  was  finally  settled  with  a 
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margin  of  597  voles  ui  my  favor.  Mr. 
Etevenport  was  the  chief  attorney  ^ho 
directed  the  recount  on  my  behalf  'and 
who  did  so  with  a  dedication  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  I  have  always  felt 
that  I  owe  my  present  service  in  the 
Senate  In  considerable  measure  to  the 
sound  advice  and  wise  counsel  he  pro- 
vided. 

This  distinguished  South  Dakota  citi- 
zen is  siirvived  by  his  gracious  widow, 
Dorothy,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
M.  Day,  former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Argus-Leader 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Great 
Lawyer,"  commenting  on  Mr.  Daven- 
port's career,  published  in  the  Sioux 
Palls  Argus-Leader  of  September  30.  and 
a  news  account  from  the  Argus-Leader 
of  September  29  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkxjrd,  as  foUo^-s: 

[FYom  the  Sioux  Palls  (S.  Dak  )   Argus- 
Leader.  Sept.  30,  19661 
A  Orzat  Lawtdi 

The  death  of  Holton  r>avenport  of  Sioux 
Palls  marked  the  termination  of  a  distin- 
guished legal  career,  perhape  as  notable  as 
that  of  any  lawyer  In  South  Dakota  his- 
tory. 

His  period  of  active  service  In  this  state 
extended  over  almost  a  half  a  century  and 
In  that  time  he  was  involved  In  a  vast 
number  of  important  migrations  In  all  courts. 
Lawyers  everywhere  regarded  him  as  an  at»le 
adversary  and  realized  that  In  any  case, 
big  or  small,  to  which  he  gave  his  atten- 
tion his  presentation  would  be  potent,  com- 
prehensive and  painstaking 

He  was  deeply  Interest  In  public  affairs 
and  public  service  Notable  In  his  record 
was  bis  work  as  a  member  of  the  South 
Dakota  Code  Commission — a  board  that 
made  an  exhaustive  revision  of  the  state's 
statutes  some  years  ago.  His  vigorous  and 
thorough  devotion  to  this  tremendous  un- 
dertaking Induced  widespread  commenda- 
tion In  legal  circles.  His  keen  desire  Jo  re- 
vise the  statutes  wisely  Involved  many  weeks 
and  months  of  careful  sttudy  and  repre- 
sented a  task  far  beyond  the  nom^al  «aU  of 
duty. 

Throughout  his  years  of  activity.  Me  did 
much  to  enhance  the  stature  of  thqj  legal 
profession  In  South  Dakota.  He  was  ac- 
knowledeg  as  a  vigorous  proponent  of  his 
cases  but  also  an  extremely  fair  one 

Though  the  practice  of  law  commanded 
his  primary  attention,  he  had  a  deep  sense 
of  civic  responslblUty  and  devoted  much  time 
to  the  promotion  of  activities  he  considered 
worth  While  for  the  oommunlty  and  tbe 
state  By  all  standards,  he  was  an  excep- 
tloaal'.y  good  citizen  whose  contributions 
to  the  puMlc  welfare  were  numerous  and 
substantia.. 

[Prom  the  Sioux  Palls  (S.  Dak  1    Argus - 

Leader.  Sept.  29.   19861 

HoLTON  Davenport  Rms  Satitrdat 

Funeral  services  for  Holton  Davenport. 
veteran  Sloux  Palls  attorney,  will  be  held  at 
:I  am  Sat'orday  at  the  Miller  Puneral  Home. 
B  ina.;  will  be  In  Mt    Pleasant. 

Men.bers  ot  the  Minnehaha  County  Bar 
.■>,.^s<-c:dtion  will  attend  the  last  rites  In  a 
t»  "J  y 

Mr  Dsi-enport.  74.  died  at  about  8  pjn. 
WfKlnesday  at  Claremont.  S.D..  after  suf- 
rer-.ng  a  heart  attack  while  taking  a  deposl- 
'..  -n  ;n  a  court  cass. 

Engsmted  m  the  practice  of  law  In  Sloux 
F-<:  s  r  »r  nearv  50  vpar«   he  remained  active 


111  his  prufessiyn  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
He  Wius  senior  partner  tn  the  firm  of  Daven- 
port. Evans,  Hurwitz  &  Smith 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  state's 
most  prominent  lawyers.  Mr  Davenport  was 
an  outstajidlng  figure  In  South  Dakota  poli- 
tics, although  he  was  never  &  candidate  foe 
public  offlcp  except  when  in  1924.  he  ac- 
cepted a  nomination  for  the  State  Le^slature 
to  complete  a  Demr>cratlc  ticket  He  was  a 
delegate  to  numerous  suite  and  national 
pKJlltlcal   conventions 

His  wile,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Daveiii>orl.  who 
survives  him.  was  president  of  the  Argus- 
Leader  Co  at  time  of  the  sale  of  this  news- 
paper in  1955  to  John  A,  Kennedy  She  Is 
a  daughfer  of  the  late  Charles  M  Dsiy,  who 
w,is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ar^a^-Leader 
until  his  death  Sept    7.  194.T 

Mr  and  Mrs  DaveniXirt  celebr.ited  their 
golden  wedding  June  6  of  thl.>  year 

Born  April  6.  1892  m  Bratlleboro.  Vt  Mr 
Davenp>ort  was  smduated  from  English  High 
School,  Worcester.  Mass  .  In  19t)9  After  tak- 
ing special  work  at  Clark  College.  Worcester 
he  attended  Northeastern  Institute  Law 
School  In  Boston  for  two  years  Thereafter 
he  read  law  In  Massachu.?ett,s  law  offices  for 
two  years  and  worked  as  repyorler  on  several 
Massachusetts  newspapers  for  six  years  while 
pursuing  his  education 

He  was  adnUtted  to  the  M.u'i.s.irhiisetts  Buj 
In  March  1915,  and  practiced  law  in  Worces- 
ter until  entering  World  War  I  military  serv- 
ice In  the  fall  of  1917  He  came  to  Sloux 
Falls  In  December  1918.  and  was  admitted 
to  the  South  Dakota  Bar  In  January  1919 
He  entered  partnership  under  the  firm 
name  of  Chrtstopherson.  Melqulst  &  Daven- 
port. In  April  1923  be  changed  to  a  partner- 
ship with  the  late  U  S  G  Cherry,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Clierry  Davenport  &  Bralth- 
walte. 

In  January  1931  Mr  Davenport  changed  to 
a  partnership  with  the  late  George  J.  Dan- 
forth  under  the  firm  name  of  Danforth  & 
Davenp<:)rt  He  began  Individual  practice  In 
1938.  By  the  addition  from  time  to  time  of 
associates  and  partners,  there  were  several 
exf>anslons  In  his  practice  In  the  present 
partnership  he  was  associated  wnth  Elllsworth 
E.  Evans,  Louis  R.  Hurwitz.  Deming  Smith. 
Robert  C  Heege.  Samuel  W.  Ma.steii.  Lyle  J. 
Wirt  and  Carleton  R.  Hoy 

Mr.  Davenport  tried  cases  In  most  South 
Dakota  countlee  and  In  sUite  and  federal 
courts  of  several  neighboring  stales.  An  un- 
usual feature  of  his  practice  was  participa- 
tion as  counsel  in  three  statewide  election 
recounts,  the  latest  being  the  McGovem- 
Bottum  contest  for  tJ  S  senator  In  1962.  In 
addition,  he  was  coun.sel  In  several  contests 
gr  recounts  Involving  election.^  In  Minnehala 
County. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Code  Commis- 
sion which  was  assigned  the  responsibility 
of  revising,  South  Dakota  statutes.  He  la- 
bored, with  success,  to  eliminate  a  section 
of  the  State  Constitution  limiting  annual 
salaries  of  Supreme  Court  and  ClrciUt  Court 
Judges,  the  attorney  general  and  other  state 
constitutional  ofBcers. 

Up  to  1940  Mr.  Davenport  classed  himself 
as  a  Jeffersonlan  Democrat.  In  that  year, 
partly  because  of  opposition  to  a  third  term 
for  any  president  and  partly  because  of  his 
disapproval  of  varlotis  New  Deal  measures, 
he  publicly  supported  Wendell  WlUkle  for 
president. 

Since  then  he  designated  himself  as  largely 
an  Independent  In  politics.  He  voted  twice 
for  Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower but  supported  John  F  Kennedy  tn 
1960  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  1964. 

In  the  early  19208  Mr.  Davenport  partici- 
pated in  forming  the  Policyholders'  National 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  name  of  which  was 
later  changed  to  National  Reserve  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  with  home  office  In  Sloux  Palls 
and  regional  office  at  Topeka,  Kan.     Since 


1927  he  had  been  a  director  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Insurance  company. 

For  several  yeaxs  he  served  on  the  Sloux 
Valley  Hoerpltal  board  of  directors.  During 
World  War  n  he  served  as  a  hearing  officer 
for  the  government  In  cases  Involving  con- 
scientious objectors. 

On  May  1,  i&66.  Mr.  Davenpwrt  received 
the  annual  Dean  Marshall  McKuslck  Award 
at  a  Law  Day  banquet  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota.  The  honor  is  given  In  mem- 
ory of  Dean  McKoslck.  who  headed  the  USD 
Law  School  for  40  years  before  his  death. 

An  ardent  sfKirts  fan  for  many  years  he 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Kentucky 
Derby.  World  Series  and  world  championship 
boxing  matches  He  was  also  an  opera  en- 
thusiast. 

His  marriage  to  Dorothy  Day  took  plivce 
June  6.  1916  at  Calvary  Cathedral.  A  daugh- 
ter. Anne,  preceded  him  in  death. 

The  Davenport  home  is  at  2000  S  Pluibps 
Ave 


Last  Chance  for  the  Dunes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE.S 

Monday,  October  3,  1966 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Octo- 
ber 3,  1966.  issue  of  the  Washington  Pofit 
contained  an  editorial  which  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues.  This  editorial  very 
dramatically  points  out  that  this  may  be 
the  last  chance  to  save  the  Indiana  Dunes 
and  that  the  House  act  favorably  on  the 
proposal.  The  editorial  follows; 
La.st  Chance  for  the  Dunes 

The  House  of  Representatives  flU  have  its 
last  chance  to  save  the  Indiana  Dunes  this 
week.  The  bUl  to  create  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  took  a  severe  blow  when 
the  House  Interior  Committee  knocked  out 
of  the  proposed  park  area  the  sections  known 
as  the  West  Beach  and  the  Bums  Bog  But 
a  group  of  conservation-minded  legislators 
win  offer  an  amendment  to  restore  the  beau- 
tiful, mile-long  West  Beach,  and  an  open 
rule  granted  by  the  Rules  Corrunlttee  will 
permit  them  to  obtain  a  vote  on  Iti— 

The  Senate  has  twice  voted  for  a  Dunee 
Park  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  with 
enough  land  to  provide  recreation  for  the 
10  million  people  Uving  in  the  general  area 
and  at  the  same  time  t»  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  dunes.  The  bill  that  will  go 
before  the  House  Is  less  favorable.  It  would 
create  a  fwirk  of  6000  acres,  even  with  the 
West  Beach  amendment,  as  against  9000  acres 
provided  by  the  Senate  bill.  Sponsors  of 
the  project  believe,  however,  that  this  would 
make  It  possible  to  serve  the  ends  of  both 
recreation  and  conservation  on  a  choice  and 
vital  waterfront. 

The  proposed  i>ark  is  still  In  danger  from 
Industrial  encroachments  and  the  artificial 
harbor  authorized  by  tbe  State  of  Indiana. 
While  this  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  state  is  deplorable.  It  Is  nevertheless  pos- 
sible to  have  the  park  and  the  harbor  too. 
The  Important  thing  at  the  moment  Is  to 
make  the  park  a  r«aUty  by  passing  an 
amended  House  bill  and  effecting  a  prompt 
compromise  with  the  Senate.  The  fight 
against  undesirable  encroachments  and  pos- 
sible pollution  of  the  lake  by  Industrial 
wastes  can  then  be  carried  on  from  a  secure 
footing.  If  the  bill  should  fall,  the  dunes 
will  be  Irrela-levably  lost. 

Leglslatir.r-i  oni?ht  to  put  aside  the  foolish 
oommemt^  '^.m  X.he*v  dunes  are  no  Grand 
Canyon  oi    ivtiriiu;*  Valley.     The  ovcrsh.id- 
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owing  fact  Is  that  they  provide  a  natural 
plfiground  and  an  attractive  retreat  close  to 
an  enormous  metropolitan  region  now  singu- 
larly devoid  of  national  parks.  A  new  park 
In  this  spot  has  the  support  of  the  President. 
the  country's  leading  con.ser\-at.lonisUs  and 
millions  of  citizens.  The  House  should  not 
let  thcin  down. 
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De  Gaulle  Gets  the  Gold 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  IHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "De  Gaulle  Gets  the  Gold," 
written  by  the  distinguished  columnist, 
the  Honorable  Henry  J.  Taylor,  and  pub- 
ILshed  In  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Tlmes-Dls- 
patch  of  October  3,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

De  Gaui-I.e  Gets  thb  Gold 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
While  the  Wrishlngton  Robin  Hoods  of 
the  Red  Ink  still  play  "Waltz  Me  Around, 
Willie"  with  our  gold  crisis.  Sen.  Vang* 
Haktke,  D-Ind.  properly  condemus  another 
inexcu&ible   neglect. 

Fresh  from  Paris,  this  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  has  picked  up  the 
complaint  long  expressed  In  this  column 
about  Uie  gold  we  allow  French  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  to  pocket. 

French  economic  spokesmen  have  re- 
peatedly insisted  that  we  should  double  the 
U.  S  gold  price  to  $70  an  ounce  and  thus 
devalue  the   dollar  again. 

Many  European  central  bankers  believe 
De  Gaulle  Is  trying  to  get  enough  of  a  cor- 
ner on  gold  to  let  him  achieve  this. 

The  French  President  obviously  couldn't 
care  less  about  the  uprush  In  our  price  level 
and  bad  pocketbook  effect  this  would  have 
on  all  Americans  and  how  our  savings  would 
melt  like  burnt  snow. 

Moreover,  the  entire  free  world's  postwar 
International  monetary  system  Is  founded 
on  the  convertibility  of  gold  at  today's  fixed 
»35  price  and  the  ratio  of  the  U.S.  dollaj- 
and  British  pound.  De  Gaulle  violently  pro- 
tests this  foundation. 

The  De  Gaulle  strategy  would  produce  the 
French  franc  as  a  key  currency  out  of  the 
wreckage.  Yet.  although  Prance  still  owes 
us  $6.7  billion  In  adjusted  debts  .some  so 
old  they  go  back  26  years— we  still  allow  De 
Gaulle  systematically  to  conduct  his  declared 
war  on  our  dollar  and  draw  our  gold  Instead 
ot  crediting  our  debts  to  debtor  Pnince 
against  Prance's  debts  to  us. 

Senator  Hartke  has  singled  out  the  non- 
sensical gold  drain  to  Paris  from  Viet  Nam 
which  we  permit  de  Gaulle  to  use  as  added 
ammunition  in  his  over-all  attack. 

England  makes  large  and  continuous  pay- 
menu  to  her  troops  In  West  Germany.  She 
wisely  changed  these  from  a  free-sterllng- 
exchange  basis  to  a  military-scrip  basU  (as 
we  did  abroad  during  World  War  U)  to  help 
reduce  the  drain  on  the  BrlUsh  pound. 

In  Viet  Nam  we  likewise  pay  our  troops  In 
scrip  but  we  also  pump  out  Incredible 
amounts  of  U.S.  dollars  to  local  civilians,  and 
to  Viet  Nam  firms.    Much  of  our  taxpayers' 


$12  billion  to  $2  billion  cost  per  month  for 
the  war  goes  Into  local  construction,  local 
buying  and  non-military  economic  aid  out 
there. 

Across  the  generations  of  French  occupa- 
tion the  V'let  Nam  economy  was  buUt  by  the 
French.    Most  of  It  remains  rooted  In  France. 

Senator  Hartkk  states:  "App.-u-ently  as 
much  as  a  third  of  our  non-miliury  outllow 
IS  being  siphoned  back  directly  to  Prance. 
Then  De  Gaulle  exch.inges  it  for  our  gold  '• 

U.S.  Treasury  officials  quibble  on  the  point. 
Thpy  r.innot  deny  that  De  Gaulle  is  riding  a 
beautiful  gold  train  by  cashing  In  on  our 
t.i.\payers'  Viet  Nam  costs.  The  only  alibi 
they  offer  is  that  they  don't  know  the  exact 
size  of  the  siphon  but  they  "believe  It  is 
less  than  a  third  of  the  total." 

This  Is  like  somebody  saying  we  are  drown- 
ing in  only  12  feet  of  water,  not  16.  The 
Treasury  is  forced  to  agree  we're  being 
drowiicd. 

"It  Is  an  outrage."  states  Senator  Hartke, 
"that  in  recognition  of  the  dollar  drain  we 
already  pay  our  troops  In  script  while  con- 
tinuing lo  shower  dollars  convertible  Uito 
gold  on  local  civilians  to  whose  support  tlie 
United  Suites  has  come.  The  effective  way  to 
stop  this  is  to  put  restrictions  on  the  gold 
convertibility  of  our  taxpayers'  dollars  used 
in  the  war  area." 

The  full  ramifications  of  our  gold  crisis  are 
so  consequential  that  this  crisis  makes  Presi- 
dent Johixson's  monetary  responslbUity  now^ 
nearly  as  consequential  as  the  Sino-Sovlet 
menace. 

Tlie  crisis  Is  a  compound  of  many  factors, 
bred  of  political  expediency  and  bad  Judg- 
ment. There  is  no  single  solution.  The  crisis 
Is  likely  a  tapestry.  The  picture  is  created 
by  the  individual  threads.  You  can  only 
change  the  picture  by  changes  the  threads. 

The  Viet  Nam  gateway  to  our  gold  should 
be  closed.  A  mere  U.S.  Treasuiy  order  can 
close  it.  A  government  that  Is  so  busy  col- 
lecting our  taxes  shoiUd  not  be  too  busy  to 
do  an  intelligent  thing  long  overdue  In  Uie 
dawdling  that  has  put  our  dwindling  gold 
supply  at  another  new  28-year  low. 


Bureau  of  the  Budget  Move*  To  Curb 
Rising  Labor  Costs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'T^S 
Monday,  October  3,  1966 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  civilian  employees  on  the 
Federal  payroll  has  been  rising  each 
month  for  more  than  5  years.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  Federal  employees  in 
August  this  year  was  12  percent  larger 
than  2  years  ago.  Undoubtedly  overtime 
in  several  departments  and  agencies  has 
also  hicreased  substantially. 

These  factors  apparently  have  had 
much  to  do  'with  recent  action  by  the 
Director  of  the  Budget.  Director 
Charles  Schultze.  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  has  issued  instructions  to  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies  directing  that  overtime  t>e  re- 
duced, that  wnployment  be  held  to  the 
level  of  Jime  30,  1966,  and  requesting  all 
departments  and  agencies  to  Improve 
the  utilization  of  their  manpower.  Due 
to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  and  Selective  Service 
System  have  been  exempted  from  the 
overtime  and  celling  limitations. 

It  has  been  clearly  established, 
through  the  Manpower  Subcommittee's 
public  hearings,  inspections  at  Govern- 
ment installations,  and  other  means, 
that  restrictions  on  the  total  number  of 
civilian  Federal  employees  have  fre- 
quently resulted  in  the  iLse  of  combat- 
trained  military  and  or  contractor  per- 
sonnel to  perform  work  of  the  type  that 
has  been  accomplished  historically  and 
successfully  more  economically  by  career 
civil  service  employees. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  clearly  Indicated  that  the  use 
of  contracts  must  not  be  used  as  a  device 
to  avoid  compliance  with  civilian  ceil- 
ings. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
conciu-  in  the  administration's  action. 

The  Manpower  Subcommittee  will 
continue  to  watch  with  active  interest 
the  administration  of  this  new  policy. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Hon.  Charles  L. 
Schultze.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  follows: 

StrBCOMMrTTEE    ON    Manfower     Or 
THE  Committee  of  Post  Omc-K 

AND  ClVTh  SER\^CE, 

Washington.  D.C^  October  3.  1965. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Director:  With  Interest  and  ap- 
proval I  note  the  recent  actions  taken  by  the 
Administration  to  cut  down  on  overtime, 
hold  the  line  on  employment  and,  in  general, 
to  improve  the  utilization  of  manpower  In 
the  Federal  Government.  For  your  Informa- 
tion. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  recent 
remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  experiences  over  the  past  several  years 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  have  re- 
vealed the  need  to  place  emphasis  on  the  total 
labor  cost  in  the  departments  and  agencies. 
We  have  found  Instances  In  recent  months 
where  tight  Government  civilian  ceilings  have 
merely  resulted  In  Increased  use  of  contractor 
personnel  and/or  active  duty  mUltary.  These 
other  two  sources  of  labor  are.  of  course.  In 
certain  instances,  necessary,  but.  In  my  opin- 
ion, should  not  be  costly  substitutes  for 
Government  employees. 

Mr.  Schultze,  I  have  read  with  pleasure 
your  policy  guideline  of  June  28,  1965  (BOB 
Circular  A-64  Revised),  which  indicates  In 
part: 

"Any  decision  to  substitute  service  con- 
tracts for  direct  employment,  or  to  change 
the  proportionate  u.se  of  full-time  (perma- 
nent or  temporary),  part-time  or  intermit- 
tent employment  must  t>e  based  on  consider- 
ations of  effectivenes  and  economy  In 
administering  Federal  programs,  and  must 
not  be  used  as  a  device  to  avoid  compliance 
with  the  ceilings." 

As  a  suggesUon,  I  believe  that  In  the  long 
run,  for  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  It  Is  realistic  to  place  more  empha- 
sis in  a  department  or  agency  on  total  mon- 
ies expended  for  personal  services  rather  than 
Government  employee  ceilings.  A  monetary 
celling  would  be  more  effective,  admiaistra- 
tlve-wUe.  and  likewise  provide  more  man- 
power management  flexibility  far  the  heads 
of  departments  and  agencies. 

The    Members   of    the   Subcommittee   oa 
Manpower  have  a  continuing  Interest  In  thl* 
matter  and  we  wish  to  continue  to  cooperate 
with  you  in  every  possible  way. 
With  beet  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAftD    N.    HENDOtSON, 

Chuirman 
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Support  Out  Law  Officers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  W.  J    BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
Legion  Post  No.  11  In  Pickens,  S.C.  in 
my  congressional  district.  Is  taking  posi- 
tive st.f>p!=  to  supjxjrt  those  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  protect  our  homes. 
our  property,  and  our  lives  In  the  field 
of  law  enforcement.  The  preamble  to 
the  American  Legion  constitution  reads 
In  part  as  follows: 

For   God   and   country,   we   associate   our- 
selvee   tot?ether   for  the   following  purposes 
To  uphold   and   defend  the  Constitution   of 
America    to  nidlntain  law  and  order —      ^_ 

And  90  for^h.  American  Legion  Post 
No.  11  is  distributing  a  copy  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  throughout  our  area  of 
the  country-.  This  post  is  inviting  local 
law-enforcement  officers  to  have  dinner 
with  them  at  their  next  meeting. 

I  hope  such  positive  action  to  support 
our  law  officers  a.*^  manifested  by  Post  11 
will  be  emulated  bv  our  citizens  through- 
out the  Unit^-d  States. 

[Prom  thP  Reader's  Digest] 

Behi.vd  Those  "Poiick  BRUTALrrr"  Charges 

(By  Fred  E    Inbau ) 

Patrolling  h:s  bea:  In  Rochester.  N.Y.,JDn  a 
Sunday  night  In  M.^y  1965  policeman  Mike 
Rotolo  spotted  a  hoodlum  In  a  group  of  teen- 
age boys  smashing  a  lighted  sign.  "Hey.  you 
In  the  white  shirt,  you're  under  arrest!"  he 
yelled,  chasing  the  fleeing  youths  behind  a 
building  All  at  once  he  was  alone,  facing 
the  gang. 

"Keep  your  hands  off  him,  white  man." 
growled  a  voice  A  gUnt  of  metal  flashed. 
As  160-pound  Rotolo  cautiously  approached, 
the  burly  vandal  charged  Tlie  policeman 
grabbed  him.  managed  to  snap  one  handcuff 
on  a  wrist,  but  the  youth  yanked  lo<we  and 
swung  the  dangling  cuff  at  Ri^tolo  The 
patrolman  fought  biclc  with  his  n!gh»£ti<lC- 
Seconds  later,  more  police  arrived  and  Molt 
the  young  man  away,  charging  him  with 
malicious  mischief  assault  and  resisting 
arrest 

"Within  48  hours  a  militant  clvU-rlghts 
group  called  FIGHT  held  a  m.i-i;.=  meeting  on 
"police  brutality,"  and  a  kp<  kesnaan  de- 
manded that  "racial  bigots  "  be  purged  from 
the  police  force  The  ne.Tt  day  a  superior 
told  Mike  Rotolo  that  he  wa.s  suspended 
The  youth's  parents  haul  charged  him  with 
"brutality."  Suddenly,  publicity  caused  the 
offlcer'8  wife  to  be  snubbed  and  their  three- 
year-old  boy  ran  home  crying  that  he  could 
no  longer  play  at  a  friend's  house 

Kventually,  Rotolo  was  cleared,  but  the 
ugly  smear  continues  to  haunt  him  Re- 
cently a  yotmg  man  he  arrested  diinng  a 
street  disorder  recognized  his  name  and  filed 
k  "brutality"  charge  as  a  gimmick  to  dodge 
proeecutlon.  Another  time,  after  Rotolo 
hauled  a  drtinken  and  belligerent  husband 
out  of  a  borne  the  wife  tearfully  thanked 
him  for  rescuing  her.  But  two  days  later 
•he  charged  Rotolo  "with  "brutality."  Both 
claims  were  Lnveetlgated  and  adjudged  false. 
Nevertheleu,  Rotolo's  superiors  have  mioved 
him  to  work  where  he  won't  "get  Involved." 
Is  It  any  stirprlse  that  h«  s&ys.  "Too  many 
policemen  today  feel  that  the  only  way  to 
get  ahead  Is  to  do  nothing"? 


ALWAYS    THE    SEC»ND    CtTEt-S 

The  attacks  on  Mike  Rotolo  typify  an 
avalanche  of  Irresponsible  "brutajity"  charges 
piling  up  on  policemen  across  the  nation. 
When  local  jxjllce  and  Internal  Revenue 
agents  raided  Boston  bookies  recently,  hood- 
lums Ignited  an  egg-and-tomato-throwlng 
riot  simply  by  running  through  the  neigh- 
borhood shouting,  "Police  brutality!  Police 
brutality!  "  Phony  cries  of  "police  brutality" 
helped  to  touch  off  the  bloody  explosion  in 
the  Watts  area  of  Los  Ajigeles  last  August. 
Again  lat.t  March,  a  high-school  dropout 
hurled  a  rock  through  ?.  teacher's  car  window, 
and  as  otficers  led  the  boy  away,  he  screamed. 
"Police  brutality!  Riot!  Riot!" — sparking  an- 
other Watts  outburst.  Toll  from  the  t^o 
riots:  36  dead,  hundreds  hurt 

With  a  "long,  hot  summer"  aiieiid  and 
some  extremists  openly  threatening  riots,  the 
public  can  expect  to  hear  a  rising  tumult  of 
"police  brutality"  accustations  For  today 
this  phrase  has  exploded  Into  a  major  na- 
tional issue,  supercharged  with  emotion, 
riddled   with   legal   and  social    complexities. 

The  police  have  not  been  fauitiess.  They 
will  Inevitably  make  future  mistakes.  But 
their  Job  has  become  enormously  more  diffi- 
cult In  this  age  of  "protest"  as  they  face  con- 
tinuing waves  of  demonstrations,  riots  and 
Bit-las.  Alter  times  a  lack  of  training,  plus 
anger  and  frustration,  have  resulted  In  the 
use  of  unnecessary  force  Cases  of  Negro- 
hating  sheriffs  using  cattle  prods  are  ob- 
viously Intolerable  But  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  police  departments'  efforts  every- 
where to  Improve  community-police  relations 
has  been  a  militant,  unreasoning  campaign, 
promoted  by  subversives,  criminals  and  pro- 
fessional protesters,  to  discredit  all  police 
with  the  stamp  of  the  few  offenders. 

The  consequences  are  staggering.  Numer- 
oiis  police  -executives  have  confided  to  me 
that  more  and  more  officers  are  shying  away 
from  action  that  might  singe  them  with  the 
"brutality"  brand.  "The  rank-and-file  pa- 
trolman," former  New  York  City  police  com- 
missioner Michael  J  Murphy  laments,  "Is 
now  apprehensive  about  doing  anything  In 
these  situations  because  of  always  being  sec- 
ond-guessed. If  I  were  on  a  beat  today,  I 
would  share  his  apprehension." 

COLLECT     YOUR     CHECK 

Although  reluctant  to  admit  publicly  that 
they  would  ever  fall  to  carry  out  their  duty, 
dozens  of  policemen  In  a  number  of  cities 
have  quietly  adnUtted  to  me  that  many  laws 
are  not  enforced  because  of  possible  reper- 
cussions. Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  order  was 
Issued  In  New  York  City  which  requires  that 
any  pxaliceman  who  fires  his  gun  for  any  rea- 
son whatsoever,  and  Injures  someone,  must 
be  "benched"  until  the  matter  Is  thoroughly 
investigated. 

Nothing,  however,  has  so  shaken  policemen 
as  what  happened  to  two  Chicago  patrolmen. 
Responding  to  a  call  for  help  one  night  In 
October  1964,  they  tried  to  disarm  two  men 
who  were  terrorizing  a  neighborhood  with  a 
broken  bottle.  Told  to  "come  and  get  It." 
tlie  officers  sulxlued  the  men  only  after  one 
of  the  patrolmen  was  given  a  slash  across  the 
face  that  later  required  27  stitches. 

At  the  trial,  police  testimony  was  undis- 
puted Nevertheless,  a  newly  elected  Judge 
freed  the  men.  explaining  that  the  slashing 
hiui  been  Justified  because  the  officers  had 
■  no  busmees  to  pull  a  gun  and  attack  a 
clt!?en.' 

Understandably.  Chlacgo  policemen  were 
outraged  Both  officers  Involved  in  the  in- 
cident complain  that  it  Is  constantly  being 
thrown  in  their  faces  by  crlmlmUs.  Another 
policeman  commented.  '"It's  better  Just  to 
shy  away  from  trouble  when  you  run  across 
It."  Still  another  said.  "A  lot  of  us  have  de- 
cided that  we're  Just  going  to  collect  our 
paychecks  from  now  on,  " 


OESPFTE     ALL     Ct.AIMS 

State  and  federal  laws  carefully  restrict 
police  use  of  excessive  force  and  prescribe 
penalties  for  officers  who  misuse  It.  T\-pl- 
cally.  states  authorize  a  policeman  to  "use 
any  force  he  reasonably  believes  to  be  neces- 
sary" to  make  an  arrest  or  to  subdue  an  at- 
tacker, but  what  Is  "reasonable"  and  "nec- 
essary"' must  be  determined  case  by  case. 
Moreover,  authorities  severely  penalize  police 
misconduct  In  Arlington.  Va._  a  24-year 
veteran  lost  his  temper  one  day  a.id  kicked 
and  slapped  a  handcuffed  woman  Police 
Chief  William  Fawver  promptly  Investigated 
and  dismissed  him  from  the  force.  In  Black- 
foot.  Idaho,  a  few  years  ago.  a  policeman  ar- 
rested a  man  in  a  barroom  brawl,  took  him 
to  the  city  limits  and  beat  him  uncon.scious. 
A  federal  court  convicted  the  officer  for  vio- 
lating the  1870  clvU-rights  law. 

Proved  "brutairty"'  complaints,  however, 
are  Infrequent,  despite  all  the  claim.";.  The 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment received  1778  complaints  of  criminal 
violations  against  police  during  fiscal  1965. 
Of  this  ntimber,  only  45  contained  enough 
validity  to  be  presented  to  a  grand  Jury.  In 
the  33  cases  terminated,  only  five  policemen 
were  fotind  guilty  of  the  charges. 

Washington,  DC,  mustered  only  11  formal 
complaints  of  police  misconduct  in  1964 
( the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able). The  police  department's  own  review 
board  heard  the  cases,  handed  down  guilty 
verdicts  In  seven  and  dealt  firmly  with  the 
offenders.  In  New  York  City,  complaints 
against  the  police  of  excessive  use  of  force 
and  unlawful  exercise  of  authority  totaled 
324  In  1965,  a  year  In  which  203,303  arrests 
were  made.  In  Philadelphia,  a  model  city 
for  police  critics  because  of  its  civilian  l)oard 
to  review  citizen  charges  against  the  police, 
only  31  "brutality"  complaints  were  received 
during  1964  (the  most  recent  year  of  record  i . 
Of  these,  only  five  were  upheld,  and  In  nine 
cases  the  complainants  didn't  even  show  up 
at  the  hearings. 

TTie  Pake  Accusation.  Today,  however  the 
"brutality"  outcry  goes  far  beyond  genuine 
cases  of  police  misbehavior.  All  too  fre- 
quently It  Is  autonnatlcally  attached  to  any 
physical  action  by  police,  however  Justified. 
These  faked  accusations  fall  Into  four  major 
patterns: 

1.  Offenders  who  fake  charges  against  police 
to  e^^acie  the  laif  This  ploy  Is  Increasingly 
used  by  criminals,  and  Junior  offenders  have 
caught  on  to  the  same  trick.  One  night, 
two  St.  Louis  p-'.ilicemen  pulled  over  a  carload 
of  rambunctious  teen-agers  and  arrested  two 
boyB  for  a  liquor-law  violation.  The  boys 
and  their  girl  friends  worked  out  an  elaborate 
story,  tiien  filed  formal  ciiarges  accusing  the 
offlc<'rs  of  vicious  acts.  Finally,  realizing  tlie 
seriou*.:iess  of  their  hoax,  the  youngsters  con- 
fessed that  their  story  was  completely  fal.te. 
Their  admitted  motive:  to  seek  sjTnpathy  for 
them-selves  and  to  "get  even"  with  the  ar- 
resting officers 

2  Profd'-iional  protester.'^  who  srt  up  tlie 
police  as  hate  targets.  On  the  day  after 
Harlem's  1964  riots  broke  out.  James  Farmer, 
then  national  director  of  the  Congrrss  of 
Racial  Equality  (CORE),  appeared  on  WAOr- 
TV's  "Page  One""  show  and  told  viewer.'^  in 
the  tense  city  that  police  had  conducted  a 
■'blood  orgy."  "I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  a 
woman  who  walked  up  to  the  police  and 
asked  for  their  assistance  In  getting  a  ta.xi..-ab 
so  that  she  might  go  home  Tliis  women  was 
shot  in  the  groin,  and  she  is  now  in  Harlem 
Hospital,"  This  charge,  construed  as  a  shock- 
ing accusation  of  the  police,  helped  to  infl.une 
the  already  explosive  situation.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  charge  was  carefully  checked  and 
no  police  attack  was  ever  proved.  Moreover, 
no  conclusive  evidence  has  been  found  that 
Farmer  personally  witnessed  any  such  in- 
cident. 
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3.  People  involved  in  disorderly  conduct 
who  find  police  easier  to  blame  then  them- 
selves. Near  downtown  Detroit,  a  woman, 
drunk  to  the  point  of  Incoherence,  stumbled 
up  to  a  house  at  4:30  a.m.,  shouted.  "Let  me 
In !"  and  pounded  on  the  door.  As  frightened 
occupants  called  the  police,  the  woman 
smashed  the  door  in  an  explosion  of  splinters. 
A  man  In  the  house  knocked  her  down,  and 
she  lay  sprawled  In  the  doorway  when  the 
police  arrived.  She  was  taken  to  a  precinct 
station,  booked,  then  hospitalized. 

Shortly  after,  she  made  a  formal  complaint 
that  slie  was  walking  along,  minding  her  own 
business,  when  the  police  stopped  her,  ac- 
cused her  of  breaking  and  entering,  then  beat 
her.  "The  brutal  treatment  I  received  was 
a  violation  of  my  civil  rights!"  she  shrilled. 
Her  charges  were  dismissed. 

4.  Comjnunists  who  exploit  the  "brutality" 
slogan  to  undermine  law  and  order.  Kno"wn 
communists  and  their  sj-mpathizers  have  en- 
gaged m  poUce-baltlng  and  brutality  smear 
operations  in  such  diverse  areas  as  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Harlem  riots  of  1964.  the  Watts 
riot  of  1965  and  the  current  wave  of  antl- 
"Vletnamese-war  demonstrations.  The  FBI 
considers  the  tactic  so  insidious  that  It  has 
Issued  special  Instructions  to  Its  agents,  ex- 
plaining that  the  communist  alms  are  "to 
arouse  the  passions  of  the  people  against  law 
enforcement;  to  mislead  the  public;  to  smear, 
discredit  and  weaken  law  enforcement  every- 
where; and  to  divide,  confuse  and  reduce 
seriously  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to 
communism," 

BLiming  all  "police  brutality"  charges  on 
the  communists  would  be  as  incorrect  as  dis- 
missing entirely  the  Red  role  In  false  antl- 
pollce  propaganda.  However,  says  Dr.  Stefan 
T.  Possony  of  Stanford  University,  an  au- 
thority on  Red  psychological  warfare:  'It 
doesn't  matter  whether  the  propagandist's 
motive  Is  outright  subversion  or  simply  ex- 
tremist Irresponsibility.  The  potential  re- 
sults of  deliberate  faking  of  accusations  are 
the  same:  the  conununlsts  want  general 
public  acceptance  of  the  'police  brutality" 
slogan  so  they  can  achieve  police  disarma- 
ment." 

Man  In  the  Middle.  Today's  police  officer 
Is  truly  a  man  in  the  middle.  Sociologists 
agree  that  slum  dwellers  often  turn  on  police 
as  symbols  of  the  "power  structure"  that 
they  blame  for  their  plight.  Policemen  are 
expected  to  be  social  workers,  Judges,  doctors 
and  priests  when  they  go  on  duty;  yet  often 
they  do  not  get  the  official  support  they 
need.  The  former  police  chief  of  a  major 
city  privately  told  me.  "Some  politicians 
seem  to  regard  gaining  the  political  support 
of  minority  groups  as  more  important  than 
treating  their  accusations  against  police  with 
fairness  and  objectivity." 

The  police  role  h.-is  been  made  still  harder 
by  Instances  of  unbelievable  Judicial  lenl- 
enry  t>iward  criminals.  (See  "Take  the 
Handcuffs  OfT  Our  Police!"  The  Reader"s  Di- 
gest. Septoniljor  "64.)  Take  the  case  of  the 
three  young  men  with  long  police  records  who 
made  a  vicious  and  unprovoked  attack  on 
Chicago  police  officer  Frank  Perrv  in  1963, 
Tho  attackers  pleaded  guilty.  Astonishingly, 
Cook  County  Judge  Leslie  E,  Salter  called 
Officer  Perry  a  "crybaby""  and  turned  his 
ass. .Hants  loo,se  on  mere  probation. 

Compare  with  this  tiie  treatment  of  two 
men  who  punched  and  kicked  two  Liverpool, 
England,  policemen  in  1962.  Thev  were  sen- 
tenred  to  18  months  in  Jail,  promptly  ap- 
pe:aed  the  Judge"s  harshness,  only  to  have 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  do'uble  their 
Jail  term.  ""Tliere  must  be  deterrent  sen- 
tences U)  ensure  that  police  ofTicers  in  Liver- 
pool can  safely  carry  out  their  duties.""  tlie 
court   declared 

Attacks  on  police  have  become  so  frequent 
that  the  American  Law  Institute  has  rec- 
ommended that  states  piuss  a  model  law 
clearly  emphasizing  the  duty  of  every  citi/en 
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to  come  quietly  when  arrested  by  a  badge- 
displaying  officer.  Any  questions  of  mis- 
taken arrest  would  then  be  settled  in  court 
rather  than  in  the  street.  The  New  York 
Times,  urging  the  sUte  legislature  to  pass 
such  a  law,  declared,  "In  these  days  of  in- 
creasing hoodlunusm  and  street  crime,  the 
community  rightly  expects  the  poUce  to  as- 
sume risks,  but  in  return  It  owes  them  rea- 
sonable protection.  Policemen  forced  to 
make  Instantaneous  decisions  under  trying 
circumstances  should  not  become  fair  game 
for  a  mob." 

The  well-publicized  vilification  of  Amer- 
ica's policemen  Is  hiding  the  fact  that  the 
police  themselves  are  becoming  the  victims 
of  brutality.  The  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports shows  that  one  out  of  every  ten  po- 
licemen was  assaulted  In  1964  (the  most 
recent  year  of  record).  In  five  years,  225 
officers  were  killed,  and  most  of  them  left 
wives  and  children.  In  1964  alone,  felons 
killed  57  policemen. 

The  Stakes.  The  harsh  fact  Is  that  our 
nation  is  besieged  by  crime.  During  an 
averaged  week,  Detroit  alone  has  566  bur- 
glaries. 114  robberies,  15  rapes  and  about 
four  killings.  The  situation  is  Just  as  grim 
In  suburban  and  rural  areas,  where  nearly 
one  third  of  all  serious  crimes  occur  among 
only  one  fifth  of  the  population. 

Statistics,  however  appalling,  fall  to  tell 
the  private  horror  of  those  attacked.  A 
Los  Angeles  man  going  about  his  dally  busi- 
ness Is  shot  to  death  near  his  truck.  A  U.S. 
Congressman  working  late  in  his  Capitol  Hill 
office  Is  knifed  and  robbed.  A  woman  kneel- 
ing In  prayer  is  dragged  to  a  confessional 
and  raped. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  called  for  help  In 
such  danger  knows  the  feeling  of  terror, 
and  what  It  can  mean  to  have  police  officers 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  respond  instantly  and 
forcefully.  Protecting  the  police  from  un- 
just "brutality"  smears  Is  actually  protecting 
yourself.  The  stakes  could  be  your  home — 
or  your  life. 


Uched  to  the  hospital  at  our  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  Md. 

Those  of  us  who  are  at  home  In  the 
States  and  receive  word  of  a  heroic 
deed  like  that  performed  by  Captain 
Dinsmore  feel  proud  of  the  members  of 
our  armed  services  and  It  nrmly  cements 
in  us  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
can -serviceman  is  the  greatest  and  finest 
in  the  world  today. 

It  has  been  reported  that  when  Cap- 
tain Dinsmore  retires  from  service  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  that  he  plans  to  return  to 
Punxsutawney  and  enter  into  the  private 
practice  of  medicine.  He  has  already 
purchased  a  home  in  Punxsutawney  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  four 
children,  are  presently  living  there 
awaiting  the  return  of  their  famous  hus- 
band and  father. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress join  with  me  in  extending  our 
wannest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  Captain  EWnsmore  and  his  assistants, 
I  am  also  sure  that  Punxsuta"wney  will  be 
well  rewarded  In  the  future  to  have  this 
brilliant  young  surgeon  make  his  home 
In  their  city. 


Economic   Opporfunihr  Amendment?    of 
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Capt.  Harry  H.  Dinsmore,  of  Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  rcixiia  which  cau.';ed  the  peo- 
ple of  Punx.suiawney.  Pa.,  to  take  great 
pride  was  the  rc!X)rt  that  a  U.S.  Nas-y 
doctor,  with  the  aid  of  an  enlLsted  man 
who  was  an  pxplo.sive  expert,  had  last 
week  rpmov(xl  a  live  60-miIlimct<'r  mor- 
tar round  from  the  body  of  a  Vieuiam 
soldier,  in  a  barehanded  operation. 

It  Is  retxirted  the  round  was  a  foot 
long  and  had  ripjx^d  through  the  left 
shoulder  and  buried  itself  deep  in  his 
rib  cage  during  battle  earlier  in  the  day. 

This  opei-ation  wa,s  performed  by  NavV 
Capt.  Hari-y  H.  Din.smore.  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Arthur  Dirusmore,  80S  Ea.<;t 
Mahoning  Street.  Punxsutawney. 

Members  of  Congress  should  be  vitally 
interested  in  Captain  Dinsmore.  as  his 
record  shc^ws  he  joined  the  Na\'y  20  yeai-s 
ago  while  a  sophomore  at  Georgetown 
University  here  in  the  District.  He  com- 
pleted his  medical  training  and  has 
served  at  naval  hospitals  all  over  the 
United  States  and  very  recently  was  at- 


HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29.  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (HH.  15111)  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  progress  In  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  VTVTAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
year,  my  State  of  Mlclilgan  employes 
some  20,000  migratory  workers  In  agri- 
culture, the  second  largest  industry  of 
the  State  Some  40,000  men,  women, 
and  children  travel  to  the  Stat*  early  In 
the  year  to  work  in  fields  and  packing 
sheds,  and  return  South  aft«r  hanest 
time.  Prior  to  1964,  Michigan  emploved 
both  citizens  of  Mexico  and  also  Sjmn- 
Ish-speaking  Texans.  Since,  the  only 
migrator>^  workers  legally  available  are 
from  Texas. 

Until  last  year,  virtually  no  community 
.■^ervic^s  were  available  to  the  migrant 
families.  But  in  1965  one  of  the  first 
programs  fujided  by  the  US.  Office  of 

Economic  Opixtitunity  on  it.s  inception 
was  to  Michican  Miprant  Opportunity. 
Inc  ,  to  |3ern:it  the  ori,'anii'.ation  to  e.^t^itj- 
li.'^h  senices  for  migrant  families  in  five 
areas  of  the  State,  including  part  of  my 
di.'^trict. 

The  key  effort  under  this  program,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  education  of  the  cliiJdren 
of  present  and  past  migrant  families  wlio 
often  have  or  had  little  formal  school 
op;x)rtimity.  As  you  know,  many  of 
these  children  leave  school  in  the  spring 
and  follow  the  crops.  Therefore,  al- 
though most  American  children  are  in 
school  9  months  of  the  year,  most  mi- 
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grant  children  receive  only  6  months  of 
schooling,  or  less. 

Now,  through  the  OEO  migrant  pro- 
grsun,  these  children  are  being  educated 
In  my  home  State  during  the  summer 
months,  to  supplement  the  Incomplete 
education  they  receive  during  their  brief 
winter  stay  further  South.  With  im- 
proved educational  attainments  and  ex- 
posure to  other  work  and  living  patterns. 
many  of  the  children  will  be  able  to 
break  away  and  escape  from  the  cycle  of 
poverty  which  enmeshed  their  paren_t£ 
and  grandparents. 

The  migrant  program  alsa/-rt6w  pro- 
vides day  care  for  the  youn^r  children, 
so  that  while  the  parents.jrhd  other  older 
children  are  at  work  Ijarlhe  fields  during 
the  day,  the  young,.^nlldren  will  be  safe. 
All  too  often  inJ^e  past,  migrant  chil- 
dfen  have  beeilieft  locked  In  cars,  or  in 
the  dubiou^^re  of  7-  and  8-year-olds, 
while  their  parents  worked. 

A  thira  ImportAnt  aspect  of  the  MMOI 
\>TO)ie^  Is  education  of  adult  migrants 
[  ex-migrants.  Many  of  the  older  mi- 
grants know  little  of  the  English  lan- 
guage: some  are  Illiterate.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  they  are  being  given  the  op- 
portxmlty  to  learn  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  English  and  Spanish.  In  this  way, 
they  are  being  prepared  for  adjustment 
to  and  acceptance  in  local  community 
life,  and  for  better  paying  jobs.  With 
increasing  automation  of  the  farms,  soon 
many  will  find  it  difficult  to  retain  work 
in  agriculture.  Vocational  training  un- 
der the  manpower  training  program  will 
help  them  find  new  job  opportunities. 

The  entire  OEO  migrant  program  In 
Michigan  cost  about  $1,300,000  last  year. 
Mr.  Chairman;  but  Its  efforts  are  worth  a 
great  deal,  too,  to  both  the  people  af- 
fected, and  the  communities  in  which 
they  stay. 

I  support  the  program  strongly,  Mr, 
Chairman,  and  ask  its  continuation.  I 
expect  the  local  leaders  of  the  program 
to  make  every  effort  to  assure  that  every 
dollar  spent  produces  a  dollar's  worth  of 
benefit  to  our  wide  community  of  peo- 
ples. And  I  hope  that  every  local  resi- 
dent and  migrant  will  complain  con- 
structively when  errors  are  made.  But 
It  would  be  most  shortsighted  of  us  to  let 
this  program  die,  by  irresponsible  disin- 
terest or  misplaced  economy. 


Mrs.  Vera  Weizmann 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mrs.  Chaim  Weizmann,  the  widow  of 
Israel's  first  President,  died  in  London  on 
September  24.  In  tribute  to  her  and  to 
her  late  great  husband,  the  Government 
of  Israel  has  decreed  that  she  be  given  a 
state  funeral. 

The  Israel  people's  sense  of  loss  on  this 
occaslcMi — Indeed  the  loss  that  Is  felt  by 
all  friends  of  Israel  throughout  the 
world — Is  particularly  vivid  to  me  because 


I  recently  had  the  honor  of  representing 
Spt'aktT  McCoRMACK  at  the  opening  of 
Israels  new  Knesset  Building.  The 
name  of  Weizmann  evokes  memories  of 
those  early  days  of  struggle  and  sacrifice, 
of  idealism  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
that  are  one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the 
long  histoi-y  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Mrs.  Weizmann  was  born  Vera  Chatz- 
man  in  the  Russian  city  Rostow-on-Don 
in  1881.  She  met  her  husband  Chaim 
Weizmann  while  studying  for  a  medical 
dejiiee  in  Geneva.  After  her  graduation 
Treoe  they  married.  There  followed 
nt\irlV  a  half  centur>-  of  pai'tnership  in 

aniage  with  tlic  man  who  is  known  to 
alVi^jL  t<jday  as  one  of  the  two  or  three 
fiyuies  wiio  did  m'>st  to  bring  ab«out  the 
creation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Vera  Weizmaiin's  role  In  givin:r  sup- 
port to  her  husband  as  his  great  career 
developed  i.s  evident  from  the  dedication 
of  Chaim  Weizmann's  autobiography — 
"For  my  wife:  my  comrade  and  life  com- 
panion." In  his  book  Cliaim  Weizmann 
pays  tribute  to  her  patience,  her  under- 
standiHL',  and  her  devotion. 

Her  death  reminds  us  once  again  of 
the  immense  achievement  of  Chaim 
Weizmami's  life.  Brilliant  scientist, 
dedicated  patriot,  accomplished  diplo- 
mat, world  statesman  who  was  accepted 
on  equal  terms  by  the  great  and  power- 
ful of  his  era— all  these  were  combined 
In  one  man.  Weizmann  was  a  Zionist 
from  childhood.  At  the  age  of  12.  still 
In  school  In  czarist  Russia,  he  wrote  a 
letter  In  which  he  lamented  persecution 
of  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  said: 

It  Is  Incumbent  ujwn  us  to  establish  a 
pl.ure  whither  we  can  flee  ...  let  us  raise  the 
flag  of  Zion  and  return  to  our  fir.st  mother, 
In   whose  lap   we  were   born. 

For  the  remainder  of  his  life  Weiz- 
mann dedicated  himself  to  this  ideal. 

The  extraordinary  magnetism  of  his 
personality  caused  him  to  i>e  recognized 
as  the  spokesman  and  leader  of  the  Zion- 
ist movement  in  England  within  a  few 
Bhort  years  after  his  arrival  In  that 
country,  Wliile  devoting  much  lime  to 
political  activities,  Weizmann  was  al.so 
quickly  acquiring  a  reputation  as  a  gift- 
ed and  creative  chemist.  During  the 
First  World  War.  Weizmann  developed 
acetone,  thereby  making  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  Allied  war  effort.  His 
attainments  as  a  scientist,  and  particu- 
larly his  wartime  contribution,  natu- 
rally enhancec'  his  effectiveness  in  his 
political  role. 

Recognizing  that  Britain  would  have 
a  decisive  voice  Ln  determining  the  post- 
war disposition  of  territories  fonnerly  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Weizmann  worked 
persistently  and  with  great  political  skill 
for  a  public  commitment  from  the  British 
Government  to  establish  a  national 
home  for  Jews  in  Palestine.  These  ef- 
forts finally  bore  fruit  in  1917  with  the 
Balfcur  Declaration.  If  any  single  mo- 
ment in  history  could  be  cited  as  the 
turning  point  tor  Zionist  aspirations,  it 
would  certainly  be  this  one. 

In  the  period  between  the  wars  Weiz- 
mann remained  the  commanding  states- 
man of  the  Zionist  movement.  His  fund- 
raising,  diplomatic,  and  orgamzational 
contributions  were  of  immense  value. 
When  Israel  came  Into  being  in  1948 
Weizmann  was  elected  the  nation's  first 


President  in  acknowledgement  of  his 
great  contribution  to  its  founding.  He 
held  the  office  until  his  death  in  1952. 

Today  there  are  two  living  monuments 
to  Weitzmann's  memoty,  each  celebrat- 
ing one  side  of  his  remarkable  double 
career  as  statesman-scientist.  There  is 
first  the  state  of  Israel  itself,  flourisliing 
in  this  14th  year  after  Weitzmann's  pass- 
ing, as  a  testament  to  his  political  career. 
And  in  memory  of  his  scientific  achieve- 
ments there  is  the  Weizmann  Institute 
of  Science  at  Rehovot.  founded  in  1944 
In  Dr.  Weizmann's  honor.  Today  the 
Institute  has  300  scientists  conducting 
research  in  19  fields.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  outstanding  center  of  scientific 
learning  in  the  Middle  East. 

No  finer  credo  could  be  found  for  ths 
state  and  people  of  Israel  today  than  in 
words  spoken  by  Chaim  Weizmann  in 
1948,  shortly  after  his  inauguration  as 
President: 

We  are  a  small  country  but  a  b!g  people. 
We  are  a  people  of  vast  experience,  vast  politi- 
cal and  social  experience,  and  we  must  not 
b'i  satisfied  with  Just  having  a  country  of 
our  own.  It  must  be  a  cotintry  where  peo- 
ple produce  things  which  will  Indicate  to  the 
world  that  In  the  Jewish  people  there  still 
live  the  same  forces  which  gave  the  world 
moral  and  even  social  laws  which  the  world 
still  preserves.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to 
see  our  schools  and  universities  become 
models  of  perfection,  our  social  laws  and  our 
relations  with  other  peoples  pen-aded  by  a 
spirit  of  peace  and  the  spirit  of  an  old  na- 
tion, which,  after  a  small  pause  of  two  thou- 
sand years,  has  come  home.  It  does  not  hap- 
pen every  day,  nor  to  every  nation.  And 
this  is  a  great  challenge.  Having  achieved 
this  great  task,  we  must  live  up  to  R. 
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Plan  Together  Now  or  Strangle  Later 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Ben.  W.  Helneman,  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad,  has 
delivered  a  sober  warning  which  all 
Americans  shoiUd  heed  if  this  country 
is  to  avoid  mass  economic  suicide  through 
traffic  strangulation. 

Mr.  Heineman.  who  would  make  an 
excellent  choice  by  President  Johnson 
for  the  new  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  his 
present  position,  issued  his  warning  in  a 
recent  address  to  the  fifth  annual  Public 
Officials  Conference  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago.  It  Is  my  hope  his  ex- 
cellent speech  will  receive  the  widest 
attention  and  for  that  reason  I  am  today 
placing  it  in  the  Record. 

His  excellent  speech,  which  was  re- 
printed  in  part  in   the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  follows: 
I>t,AN  Together   Now   or  Stranglb  Later— 

That's  HEn«:MAN's  Cm  Transit  Warning 

(By  Ben  W.  Helneman,  president,  Chicago  A 

North  Western  RaUway ) 

No  economy.  I  supp)oee,  can  avoid  beln| 
directly  Involved  with  the  cities.  Aa  we  thll* 
back  over  history,  it  Is  the  cities  of  the  world 
that  characterize  the  civilizations  and  econo- 


mies of  the  past-Athens.  Rome,  Paris.  Lon- 
don. Madrid,  New  Yorlc. 

At  the  pre.sent  time,  with  the  dispersal  of 
our  population,  and  the  need  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  central-core  cltv.  it  Is  plain 
that  one  of  the  major  proljlems'  is  transpor- 
tation.    We  read   about  It  evory  day. 

Oddly  enough,  thl.s  is  not  a  .slniple  problem. 
The  Eastern  seaboard  is  confronted,  and  has 
been  for  perliaps  a  generation,  with  a  crisis 
in  passenger  tran.sportation.  And  I'm  speak- 
ing exclu.sively  of  surburban  tr.an.sportatlon— 
not  of  intercity,  long-distance  rail  transpor- 
tation. 

The  east  coast  is  confronted  with  a  crisis 
in  tnansportalion  that  threatens  not  only 
the  central  core,  but  real  estate  values 
throughout  the  tributary  states— as  well  as 
the  tempers  of  many  of  our  friciids  who  are 
compelled  to  travel.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  Philadelphia;  It  Is  true  of  Detroit,  true  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  we  all  know  it  is  true  of  Los 
Angeles.  In  short,  it  is  true  of  reaJly  every 
major  city  in  the  United  States  at  the  present, 
with  the  exception  of  Chicago. 

San  Francisco  is  undertaking  a  monumen- 
tal effort  to  overcome  its  problems,  which 
are  compounded  by  its  geographv,  through  a 
massive  injection  of  public  revenue  funds  ob- 
tained from  public  revenue  bonds.  It  may 
well  be  that  San  Francisco,  by  dint  of  its 
forward  planning  and  an  investment  of  $700  - 
OOO.OOO  to  $800,000,000  of  public  funds,  will 
end  up  with  the  most  modern  of  our  urban 
transportation  systems. 

But  at  the  prc-^ent.  Chicaso  occupies  that 
position.  I  want  to  talk  about  it  a  little  not 
only  parochially— although  of  course  I  am 
deeply  interested  In  Chicago — but  to  see 
whether  .there  are  any  lessons  that  can  be 
learned  from  our  experience  here. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not  holding 
myself  or  Chicago  railroad  men  out  as  long- 
distance experts  on  everyone  else's  commuter 
problems.  We  are  not.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain things  I  think  are  imjxirtant  and  worth- 
while considering.  I  think  we  might  also 
consider  what  the  dangers  are.  because  in  my 
opinion  there  are  some  genuine  dangers  fac- 
ing us. 

First  of  all,  in  Chicago  we  have  an  out- 
standing expressway  system.  Tins  transpor- 
tation medium  drops  thousands  of  auto- 
mobiles into  Chicago  every  day.  It  contrib- 
utes to  an  increasing  congestion  of  our  city 
streets:  it  moves  people,  but  it  moves  them 
inefficiently.  Rather,  it  move  high-cubic 
packing  boxes  of  steel  and  glass,  carrying  an 
average  of  1.37  persons  in  each  automobile 
This  average  has  been  declining  steadily  and 
current  projections  by  persona  other  than 
those  In  the  railroad  business  are  that  in  a 
relatively  short  time  the  average  will  be  1  2 
persons. 

Plainly,  this  Is  not  transportation.  At  least 
It  Is  not  mass  transporation,  and  Its  is  not 
transportation  aimed  at  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting the  central-core  city.  'What  we  are 
doing  Is  providing  storage  capacity  for  an 
Immense  number  of  packing  boxes. 

The  suburban  railroads  of  Chicago  are 
generally  speaking,  doing  a  good  Job  They 
either  have  modernized  or  are  modernizing 
their  equipment.  By  and  large,  they  provide 
reliable  service  in  all  directions  from  Chi- 
cago. 

There  has  been  a  long  tradition  in  Chicago 
«  good  commuter  service.  Long  before  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  modernized  Ita 
commuter  service,  the  niinols  Central  RR. 
and  the  Burlington  R.R.,  for  example  were 
performing  outstanding  service. 

This  tradition  of  good  commuter  service 
m  Chicago  was  helped  by  a  lag  in  our  ex- 
pressway system.  Our  expressway  system  la 
no  more  than  five  or  six  years  old.  whereas 
many  of  the  major  cities  have  had  express- 
ways for  10  and  15  years.  Of  course.  It  !■ 
umiecessary  to  point  out  that  the  express- 
ways are  a  major  compeUtor.  I  don"t  say 
"threat.'.'  I  say  competition,  for  the  suburban 
nulroads. 


In  addition.  Chicago  has  a  transit  author- 
ity—a combination  of  a  series  of  bankrupt 
companies— which.  In  its  own  sphere,  is  do- 
ing a  good  Job  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

So  Chicago,  at  the  present  time,  enjoys  a 
transporttlon  system  that  I  think  it  is  'f.ur 
to  say  other  major  cities  of  the  United  States 
wish  they  h.id.  The  importance  of  this  svs- 
tem  to  Chicago  is  obvious. 

This  tran.sportation  Evstcm  has  pre-^crved 
the  central  core  of  the  citv.  Tiiere  w.as  a 
period  when  it  wa.sn't  at  all  clear  that  this 
w:is  going  to  be  true,  but  it  is  clear  now 
that  the  central  core  of  Chicago  has  bpcn 
mamtained.  R?al  estate  values  in  suburban 
area.s  have  been  steadily  increa.sing,  and  m.kst 
per.pie  who  live  and  work  in  the  central-core 
city  would  tell  their  friends  and  co-workers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  that  Chicago  is 
a  good  place  to  live  and  a  good  place  to 
commute. 

I  think  one  of  our  risks,  however,  is  that 
we  spend  too  much  time  in  self-congratula- 
tion. Certainly  at  one  or  another  point  in 
hi.story  much  the  same  thing  could  have  been 
said  about  other  cities  in  the  United 
States— and  my  Interest  is  to  consider  what 
the  threats  are  and  what.  If  anjthing,  we  can 
do  about  them. 

The  threats  to  any  privately  operated  sub- 
urban system  consist  of  heavy  injections  of 
public  competitive  funds.  In  the  case  of 
the  expressways,  they  came  at  a  time  when 
certain  of  the  suburban  railroads,  including 
the  North  Western,  had  not  put  themselves 
In  a  position  where  they  had  a  competitive 
product.  Accordingly,  it  was  possible, 
tlirough  modernization,  providing  a  good 
product,  and  through  merchandising  that 
product,  to  minimize  or  mitigate  the  impact 
of  this  competitive  expressway  system. 

As  this  system  became  saturated,  and  since 
the  North  Western  had  a  competitive  prod- 
uct, its  commuter  service  has  continued  to 
show  remarkable  growth  over  the  p;ist  sev- 
eral years.  This  has  enabled  us  to  maintain 
our  rate  structure  without  increases  and 
this,  in  turn,  is  attracting  more  riders 
Hence,  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  continua- 
tion of  growth  and  profits  in  our  subiirban 
service.  We  regard  our  suburban  service  as 
a  strong  contributor  and  a  future  contrib- 
utor to  our  net  income. 

Willie  we  were  able  through  modernization 
and  merchandising  to  overcome  the  heavy 
injection  of  federal  funds  and  state  funds 
Into  a  competitive  system.  I  do  not  believe 
It  would  be  possible  to  do  this  twice.  This 
Is  the  threat  of  which  I  spoke.  And  I'm  not 
going  to  make  the  typical  speech  about  so- 
ciaUsm  or  private  ownership— I'm  talking 
purely  about  transportation. 

We  must  have  unified  planning  in  this 
community.  If.  for  example,  the  state  and 
federal  highway  engineers.  Independent  of 
the  railroads  and  the  transit  authority  lay 
down  their  expressways— and  if  independent 
Of  the  highway  people  and  the  railroads,  the 
Chicago  Transit  Authority  proceeds  on  Its 
own  merry  way,  we  are  all  going  to  be  in 
trouble. 

As  a  taxpaylng  organization,  making  sub- 
stantial payments  of  taxes  to  all  the  com- 
munities In  which  we  operate.  Including  sub- 
urban communities,  we  are  Incapable  of 
competing  Indefinitely  with  such  tax-free 
services.  It  U  simply  not  possible  and  we 
cannot  keep  our  rates  on  a  compeUtive  basis 

Now  this  may  seem  obvious,  which  it  la 
But  the  fact  remains  that  competition  and 
lack  of  planning  take  many  peculiar  forms. 

In  Chicago  we  have  a  fine  organization 
known  as  the  Chicago  Central  Area  Com- 
mittee. This  la  an  organization  that  con- 
sists of  many  of  the  outstanding  community 
leadera  and  many  of  the  outstanding  orga- 
nlzaUona  In  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Some  months  a«o,  the  oommlttee  an- 
nounced a  parking  program  for  Chicago's 
centm  area.  Thla  parking  program,  profes- 
sionally studied   and  created,  calls  for  the 
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expenditure  of  approximately  $66,000,000  of 
public  funds. 

Initially,  this  may  not  shock  anyone  very 
much.  There  isn't  any  doubt  ih.at  down- 
town garages  are  crowded;  there  isn't  any 
doubt  that  it  is  hard  to  park  during  the 
business  hours  and  there  certainly  isn't  anv 
doubt  that  u  is  expensive.  But  I  think  one 
must  realize  that  parking  is  an  int^-gra:  part 
of  transportation  and  that  a  nonplanned 
parking  program  can  undermine  mass  trans- 
p.)rtation   Jjst    as   much   as   expressways    or 

rw,'^  T"^  "^  ""  unpl-inned  expansion  of 
Chicago  Transit  Authority 

r^M?r*-',  ^a'  ^•''•^"^P'^'  i"  '^^e  report  of  the 
Ce.nr.U  Area  Committee  the  following  sen- 
tence appears:  ".Some  of  the  emploves  and 
patrons  who  now  are  using  public  transpdr- 
tation  would  prefer  to  travel  by  auto  if  p.frk- 
o7botT""'°'^  convenient,  or  less  expensive, 

Of  this  I  have  no  doubt.  The  problem  in 
any  planning,  however,  is  the  choice  of  aN 
t^ernatives.     Do  you  want  more  employees  and 

vo„?"u-S  "'f  P"'''"^  transportation,  or  don't 
you?  Who  is  to  make  this  decision-one 
group  unilaterally,  or  the  entire  community' 
En-aged,  r.s  the  North  Western  is,  in  tran'l 
portation.  we  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  lack  Of  public  parking  and  the  hl|h  cost 
of  parking  are  deterrenu  to  the  use  of  the 
f^,^"^^^'^^  ""^  ^  "'^''''^  °'  transportation 
rf»  ,  .t'^^^-  ^""^  '■^^^'^  circumstances, 
people  think  twice  about  driving  an  auto  into 
the  clogged  city  streets. 

«,w  f  ':t'"^^'^  '"^°'  I  ^ave  some  views  on 
What  is  the  proper  social  goal,  but  that  isn't 
quite  my  point.  My  point  is  not  that  the 
proper  social  goal  is  to  put  as  many  people 
as  possible  on  public  transportation  My 
point  is  that  whatever  the  community  de- 
cdes  to  be  the  proper  social  goal  should  be 
armed  at  by  over-aU  planning,  taking  into 
account  all  forms  of  transportation 

We  should  not  have  any  one  group-no 
m.nter  how  well  motivated,  no  matter  how 
distinguished-deciding  that  parking  is  in 
short  supply  and  that,  therefore,  within  a 
short  time  20,000  additional  parking  spaces 
should  be  created  at  a  cost  of  $66.000  000 
This  amount  could  make  a  very  large  start 
toward  the  proposed  subway  ring  around  the 
Loop  in  Chicago,  which  would  take  down 
the  L  and  create  tremendous  growth  In  real- 
estate  values  throughout  the  downtown  area 
The  point  is  that  It  is  important,  in  mv 
judgment,  for  this  community  to  define  it's 
objectives  and  through  appropriate  publicity 
make  certain  that  these  objectives  are  in  fact 
community  objectives. 

If  the  community  objectives  are  more  park- 
ing and  more  automobiles,  so  be  it.  But  i(t 
It  be  the  result  of  comprehensive  unified 
community  planning,  not  the  result  of  hiph- 
way  people  going  off  In  one  direction,  the 
CTA  goin^  off  in  another,  and  as  fine  a 
group  as  the  Chicago  Central  Area  Commit- 
tee going  off  in  still  a  third— everyone  paying 
hp  service  to  the  importance  of  public  trans- 
poration. but.  by  and  large,  not  doing  anv 
unined  planning  that  would  promote  what  si 
many  people  believe  to  be  essential. 

If  we  can  learn  any  lesson  at  all  from  tlie 
commuter  situation  in  the  East  the  lesson 
I  beheve  is  this:  Unless  the  community  takes 
It  upon  itseU  to  plan  for  the  future  basic 
decisions  will  be  made  by  a  group  of  people 
who  wUl  have  been  lost  In  the  mist  of  the 
past  by  the  time  the  results  of  their  decisions 
are  the  subjects  of  vigorous  complaint  Who 
here  today,  or  who  in  New  York  today,  can 
give  us  the  names  of  those  anonymous  people 
who  10.  15  or  25  years  ago  were  so  short- 
sighted as  to  make  the  decisions — or  faU  to 
make  the  decisions — that  have  so  embar- 
rassed the  East  Coast.  These  people  are  lost 
In  anonymity,  but  their  works  remain  to 
plague  everybody. 

So  I  suppose  what  I  am  saying  is  this  If 
there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned,  it  la  that 
there  must  be  community  planning  <mi  a 
community  level  with  &U  segments  of  the 
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eotamunlty  represented,  taking  Into  acco\int 
ftll  forms  0*  transportation,  eetabUsblXkg 
oommunlty  goala,  and  then  worlLlng  toward 
ttaem  on  a  conslxtent  basU.  U  tbls  is  not 
dotie.  I  foresee  within  a  short  time — 10,  15 
or  30  year* — a  crlsla  In  Chicago,  and  perhaps 
you  gentlemen,  slightly  more  gray  and  a  Uttlo 
more  bald,  meeting  In  various  groupe,  asltliig 
what  we  can  do  now  to  keep  the  public- 
transportation  system  operating,  to  keep  our 
east- west  streets  from  being  clogged,  and  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  pest. 

I  would  like  to  save  all  of  you  the  burden 
of  those  Innumerable  luncheons,  and  those 
Innumerable  meeUngs,  and  say  to  you  that 
It  Is  Important  that  you  help  arrive  at  a 
mass  transportation  planning  group  that  will 
reflect  the  views  and  the  decisions  of  the 
entire  community.  i 


IsduBapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  Spon- 
sors Highly  Snccessfnl  Job  Fair 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1966 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  present  overall  unemployment  rate 
in  the  United  States  is  relatively  low, 
there  are  still  many  instances  where 
Americans  cannot  find  jobs.  Workers  do 
not  know  where  to  look  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  employer,  who  badly  needs  help, 
does  not  know  either. 

The  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
active  and  civic-conscious  in  the  entire 
country.  Their  recent  job  fair,  to  bring 
employers  and  jobhimters  together,  was 
a  resounding  success.  It  was  not  the  first 
to  be  held  in  the  country,  but  it  has  been 
the  largest  to  date. 

The  chamber  is  to  be  highly  compli- 
mented for  its  work  in  setting  up  the 
job  fair.  It  was  not  only  greatly  bene- 
ficial to  the  Indianapolis  area  but  it  also 
set  an  example  other  cities  would  do  well 
to  follow.  The  following  story  from  the 
October  3,  1966,  National  Observer,  de- 
scribes the  job  fair  In  detail: 

Job  Paik  Opens  Nrw  Doobs  to  the 
Unemployed 
There  were  107  txwths  set  up  In  the  huge 
Manufacturer's  Building  at  the  Indiana 
State  Fairgrounds  here.  Each  booth  elab- 
orately advertised  Its  products,  and  sales- 
men manning  the  booths  were  eagerly  try- 
ing to  sell  the  products. 

But  It  was  different  from  other  fairs.  In 
this  one  the  products  for  sale  were  ]ob.-3.  and 
the  buyer*  were  residents  of  the  Indianapolis 
area,  most  of  them  unemployed  or  looking 
for  better  jobs. 

More  than  30,000  persons  visited  the  fair 
recently  and  were  Interviewed  as  potential 
employes  in  the  two-day  project  sponsored 
by  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 
The  fair  was  the  latest  pbaae  In  a  concerted 
program  by  Indianapolis  business  and  indus- 
try to  cope  with  a  tight  labor  market  and, 
at  tbe  same  time,  help  the  bard-core  unem- 
ployed find  work. 

Job  fairs  are  recent  developments  In  the 
fight  against  unemployment.  In  the  past 
year  Buffalo.  Seattle.  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco  have  staged  them,  but  the  Indi- 
anapolis fair  was  by  far  the  largest. 

The  visitors  came  from  every  part  of 
Marlon    County — those    with    little    or    no 


formal  education,  some  with  master's  de- 
grees, prisoners  at  the  Indiana  State  Re- 
formatory seeking  work  so  they  could  qualify 
for  parole,  and  even  one  polio-crippled  youth 
In  a  wheel  chair  who  was  looking  for  a  job 
to  support  his  bedridden  mother. 

WHIPPING  UP  ENTHUSIASM 

Each  visitor  was  carefully  steered  toward 
the  Job  booth  most  suited  to  his  education, 
capabilities,  aiid  Job  experience.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  fair,  the  chanaber  had  sent 
sound  trucks  with  entertainers  into  the 
poorer  neighborhoods  of  the  city  to  whip  up 
enthusiasm  for  the  fair.  Special  free  buses 
were  provided  to  take  residents  to  and  from 
the  fair.  Free  baby  sitting,  complete  with 
toddler  television  and  toys,  was  provided  by 
Red  Croes  volunteers. 

WllUam  Johnson,  director  of  the  chamber's 
employment  opportunities  conimi'tec,  which 
directs  the  chambers  over-all  campaign 
against  unemployment,  outlined  the  method 
used  for  dealing  with  applicants. 

"II  a  person  shows  qualifications  at  the 
company  or  firm  where  he's  inquiring,  the 
Interviewer  immediately  gives  the  applicant 
a  time  and  date  to  report  for  a  more  ex- 
tensive interview  at  the  plant  and  the  appli- 
cant can  conceivably  go  to  work  the  ne.xt 
day,"  he  said. 

•The  fair  was  expected  to  attract  mostly 
Negroes,  but  the  turnout  was  50  per  cent 
wlute.  Commented  tlie  Rev.  Bernard 
Strange,  pastor  of  St.  Ritas  Catholic  Church 
in  a  Ne^o  area:  "The  Job  Fair  is  hitting  one 
of  the  city's  most  needed  areas  There  Is  a 
vital  difference  between  the  'haves'  and 
'have-nots. '    This  Is  a  splendid  undertaking." 

The  city's  unemployment  rate  Is  about  2 
per  cent,  b'lt  the  rate  fcr  Negroes  Is  cstiinated 
at  more  than  5  per  cent.  The  rate  for  Ne- 
groes under  25  years  of  age  may  run  as  high 
as  13  per  cent,  according  to  the  city's  anti- 
poverty  agency. 

THE    PLEDGES    HOLL    IN 

In  other  phases  of  the  chamber's  cam- 
paign, pledges  have  been  received  from  more 
than  360  companies,  representing  ab<jut  150,- 
000  employees,  to  go  beyond  their  legal  re- 
quirements in  helpliig  Negroes  find  Jobs  and 
to  earn  promotloiis.  notes  Mr,  Johnson. 

Companies  will  report  by  Oct  15  on  whom 
they  hired  at  tlie  fair,  how  many  persons  they 
"talked  to.  and  how  many  they  interviewed 
later  at  the  plants.  Mr,  Johnson  said. 

But  the  value  of  the  fair  goes  beyond 
Just  what  Jobs  were  filled  immediately,  he 
suggests.  Many  persons  learned  for  the  flrst 
time  Just  why  they  haven't  been  hired  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  them  employ- 
able. "The  Negro  leajned  that  there  were 
more  than  100  places  that  were  willing  to 
hire  him.  In  the  past  they  have  tended  to 
go  to  Just  a  few  companies  they  knew  hired 
Negroes,  but  through  the  fair  they  learned 
that  employment  conditions  ha'.e  changed." 
he  added. 

On  the  other  side  he  said,  employers  found 
out  that  there  was  an  available  labor  supply. 
Says  Mr.  Johnson  "one  man  told  me,  'In  a 
whole  year  of  interviewing.  I  haven't  talked 
to  this  many  people.'  " 

— Lawre>;ce  S  Co .n  nor. 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  cAijroRi^iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Friday,  September  30,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou»e  on  the  State  of  the  Union  bad  uiulier 
oonslderaUon  th«  bill  (H.B.  16076)  to  amend 


the  Federal  'Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In 
order  to  Improve  and  make  more  effective  cer- 
tain programs  pursuant  to  such  act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16076, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  In  order  to  improve  and 
make  more  effective  certain  programs 
pursuant  to  such  act.  In  so  doing  I  first 
would  like  to  commend  the  Honorable 
George  Fallon,  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  'Works  Committee,  the  Honorable 
John  Blatnik,  the  chairman  of  the  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Subcommittee  which 
drafted  this  legislation  after  very  com- 
prehensive healings  and  consideration, 
and  also  the  Honorable  Willlimh  Cramer, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  for  their  lead- 
ership in  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  very  compre- 
hensive bill  which  I  believe  will  go  a  long, 
long  way  toward  solving  the  very  com- 
plex and  damaging  problems  of  water 
pollution. 

Many  areas  of  the  Nation  have  suf- 
fered very  serious  droughts.  This  has 
brought  clearly  to  our  attention  the  im- 
portance of  our  water  resources  to  the 
basic  foundation  of  our  economy.  It  Is 
not  well  enough  that  we  develop  these 
resources  through  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects and  other  ways  if  pollution  of  our 
rivers,  our  streams,  and  our  lakes  steals 
from  us  the  value  of  this  water.  We  have 
only  to  look  out  the  window  down  at  the 
Potomac  River  to  realize  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  pollution. 

Hopefully  trflou'h  the  efforts  of  this 
bill  we  will  be  able  to  invest  in  pollution 
control  and  prevention,  and  investment 
which  I  feel  would  return  great  divi- 
dends. This  Is  especially  true  of  the 
preventive  steps  which  should  be  taken 
before  the  situation  l)ecomes  as  desperate 
as  It  now  has  become  in  many  of  your 
water  sites.  I  should  point  out  that  just 
a  short  time  ago  the  President  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  pollution  pointed 
out  an  exampl^^f  waste  resulting  from 
pollution  said:  ^"^ 

This  Is  water  that  could  be  used  and  re- 
used, If  treated  properly.  Today  It  Is  ravaged 
water — a  menace  to  the  health.  It  flows  use- 
leaely  i>ast  water-hungry  communities  to  an 
Indifferent  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  turning  to  my  own  State 
I  feel  that  we  have  had  a  good  program 
of  water  pollution  control.  However, 
testimony  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee clearly  shows  that  we  must  have 
further  assistance  if  we  are  to  solve  com- 
pletely the  problems,  which  In  many  in- 
stances are  bistate  In  nature.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  Lake  Tahoe  on  the 
California-Nevada  line.  I  am  very  ap- 
preciative that  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Subcommittee,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gentlemail^from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blatnik  1  held  hearings  at  the  lake  and 
considered  firsthand  problems  which  we 
are  facing  there.  At  these  hearings  a 
number  of  preventive  and  coiTective 
measures  were  proposed.  These  are  In 
the  nature  of  minimum  requirements. 

While  the  lake's  crystal-clear  waters 
now  exceed  drinking  water  standards, 
the  threat  of  degradation  Is  being  posed 
by  rising  population,  millions  of  visitors, 
and  sewage  seepage  into  the  lake  from 
the  cesspools  and  septic  tanks  that  still 
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provide  the  principal  mode  of  waste 
treatment.  Tlirough  the  development  of 
a  bassin  plan  which  is  authorized  by  this 
legislation  and  thruogh  the  other  pro- 
groms  provided  for  in  this  legislation  we 
should  be  able  to  overcome  the  pollution 
problem  which  if  iinconquered  will  de- 
stroy one  of  the  Nation's  most  scenic 

SlX)tS. 

Certainly  there  are  other  areas 
tha-oughout  the  countiy  whicli  are  ex- 
periencins  similar  problems.  All  are 
worthy  of  consideration  and  assistance 
at  the  Federal  level.  Therefore  let  us 
today  give  our  support  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  there- 
by show  the  Federal  Govenunent  will 
continue  to  accept  its  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  pollution  control  by  pro- 
viding for  the  development  of  basin 
pollution  control  and  abatement  plans 
through  the  establishment  of  additional 
incentives;  by  increasing  grants  under 
the  existing  program  from  waste  treat- 
ment; and  by  makiirj  certain  other  pro- 
visions. 
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The  Role  of  the  Hearing  Examiner  in  the 
Settlement  of  Formal  Complaints  by 
the   National    Labor   Relations    Board 


EXTEN.S10N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISL.^ND 
IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I  would  like 
to  Include  the  following  speech  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  John  H.  Fanning 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  a  fellow  Rhode  Islander,  at 
the  fourth  annual  seminar  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Trial  Examiners'  Conference 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Law 
of  the  George  Washinuton  University  on 
September  27,  1966: 

The  Role  of  thf  Hr.AP.i.M-.  E.x.aminer  rv  die 
Settle.ment  or  Form.al  Co.mpl.mnts  by  the 
N.^TIo^^<L  Labor  Rel-^tions  Bcjarb 
(Rem.irks  by  Boa.-d  Member 
John  H.  Panning) 
One  of  the  great  privileges  of  being  a  Board 
Member   is  the  opportunity   it   gives  you   to 
attend   conferences   such   .ns   these   to   Inter- 
change Ideas  and  experiences.     So  I  express 
to   Professor    Davi.son    my    real    pleasure    In 
being  Invited   to  attend  this   meeting      The 
subject  we  are  dLscusslng  is  a  major  factor 
m    the    orderly    admmisuation    of    justice 
without   Uie   active   cooperation   of  Hearine 
Examiners  in  this  .and  other  areas  the  Board 
would  find  it  even  more  difficult  to  handle 
Its  overwhelming  caselo.id. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1966 
toere  were  28.993  new  cases  filed  with  the 
Board.  This  was  more  than  a  72  percent 
increase  over  the  number  of  cases  filed  In 
flscai  year  1958,  my  first  year  with  the  Board 
II  the  increase  In  cases  filed  continues  at 
the  indicated  rate  of  8  percent  to  9  percent 
»  year    we  will  possibly  reach  the  point  be- 

^L^  ^^'""  ^^^°  °^  '^«^*"E  to  dispose  Of 
&0.000  cases  a  year.  Despite  this  deluge  of 
new  cases,  the  Board,  by  means  of  improved 
internal  procedures  and  the  congressionally 
authorized  delegation  of  authority  to  Its 
«««lonal  Directors  In  representation  cases, 
has  been  able  to  increase  the  number  of  con- 


tested unfair  labor  cases  decided  at  Board 
evel  from  222  In  1958  to  777  in  fiscal  year 
196fl.  But  It  is  obvious  that  the  historical 
methods  for  handUng  cases  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  handle  the  expected  increase  in  the 
volume  of  cases  filed.  In  view  of  our  con- 
stantly rising  caseload,  we  are  forced  to  find 
new  ways  to  e.xpedltiouslv  handle  our  case- 
load In  order  to  avoid  being  swamped  by 
the  tide.  And  all  of  vou  are  familiar  I 
tnow.  With  the  proverb  "Justice  delayed'  is 
Justice  denied." 

To  alleviate  thi.s  problem.  I  ,ind  other 
Members  of  the  Board  and  the  General  Coun- 
sel have  supported  a  delegation  of  author- 
ity to  Trl.il  Examiner?  In  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice ca^e.s  compatible  to  ihe  delegation  now 
existing  in  the  representation  case  arei  ' 
Despite  the  .-ieeminelv  obvious  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  such  a  procedure  support 
for  It  has  been  sparse,  the  Bar  apparently 
is  not  yet  persuaded  of  its  merit,  and  chances 
for  a  change  in  the  sutute  appe.ir  unlike- 
ly in  the  immediate  future. -i 

Another  device  which  can  be  of  great  as- 
sistance   to   us   in    disposing   of   the   volume 
of     cases     reaching     the     formal     compliant 
stage— and  which  is  attracting  increased  at- 
tention—Is the  technique   known   as  settle- 
ment procedure.    Tlie  weapon  is  not  new  and 
in  fact,  has  long  played  a  large  part  in  the  ac- 
tual enforcement  of  the  Act.'     Becau-se  liti- 
gation is  the  aspect  of  Board  procedure  which 
receives  the  principal  attention  of  the  com- 
mentators  and   the   public,   it    tends   to   ob- 
scure to  a  significant  degree  peaceful  means 
ol  adjustment  such  as  settlemenu<:     Thus   in 
fiscal  year  1966.  the  Board  and  the  General 
Counsel   settled    a    total   of   4,261    cases      Of 
ihe.se.  1,015  were  settled  after  the  complaint 
issued    and    before   the    opening   of   a   hear- 
ing, and   161   were  settled  after  the  openln" 
of  the  hearing  but  before  the  Lssuance  of  thi 
Hearing    Examiner's    Decision;    82    of    these 
constituted     Informal     but    written     .settle- 
ments:  61  provided   for  a  Board  Order   (and 
54  of  these  also  provided  for  a  consent  de- 
cree)   and    18    cases    were    adjusted    bv    the 
parties   themselves  on   their  own   Initiative 
and  without  the  necessity  of  a  written  set- 
tlement  agreement.     As   can   be   seen    it    Is 
the    historical    and    well    estr.blished    policy 
of  the  Board  to  provide  full  opportunity  U) 
the   parties   to   reach    a   sutlsfaotory   dispo- 
sition of  the  l-ssuea  as  an  alternative  to  liti- 
g.-ition.    by    encouraging    settlements    which 
will    effectuate    the    purposes    of    the    Act, 

This  brings  us  to  the  specific  subject  of 
this  conference  -the  role,  if  any,  of  the  Hear- 
ing Examiner  In  the  settlement  process  I 
■sny  "If  any"  becau.-^e  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  does  not  specifically  mention 
such    activity    by    Examiners.      It'  has    been 

w^f.!!^^^K?I  ^^''"°"  ''"*'  °^  °"i-  Statute 
which  forbids  conciliation  and  mediation  bv 
the  Board,  also  forbids  settlements  How- 
ever, as  noted,  by  the  Board  in  rejecting  this 
argument  In  Hibbard  Dou;H  Co  "  the  ordl 
nary  meaning  of  those  words,  conciliation 
and  mediation,  would  not  include  settle- 
ments. Nor  is  the  legislative  history  of  the 
original  Act  of  much  aid.  Thus,  while  there 
appear  to  be  certain  statements  which  seem 
to  foster  an  anti-settlement  position  '  These 
remarks,  when  read  in  the  context  of  the 
entire  legislative  history,  merely  indicate  that 
Congress  did  not  want  an  employee  to  yield 

^^i,,^""!'"!"    P'*««^'-e    by   settling    his    case 
without  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Under  this  interpretation  once  ConRress 
established  a  statutory  minimum  standard 
a  waiver  of  that  minimum  standard  because 
of  an  inequality  of  bargaining  power  would 
be  contrary  to  Congressional  purpose,  espe- 
cially where  the  statutorj-  right  that  is  waived 
was  conferred  on  the  private  party  to  effectu- 
rm.-"^  egl^^itlve  policy  affecting  the  public 
^terest."  However,  where  the  settlement 
must   be  approved   by   the   General    Counsel 
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and  submitted  to  the  Judicial  scrutlnv  of  a 
Hearing  Examiner  and  the  Board  the  em- 
ployee IS  sure  to  receive  the  protection  re- 
quired by  the  Act. 

While   there   is  nothing   in   the   Act   or  its 
legislative  liistory  denying  the  power  to  en- 
courape   settlement,  such   a  grant  of   power 
nay    bo    found    by    implicanon    in    Section 
10,  b)    of  our  Act.     This  Section  establishes 
as   the   two   main   functions  of   tlie   Heannc 
Examiner  the  authority  to  conduct  hearings 
and  to  recommend  decisions.     In  perfonnine 
these   f.inrtions,   the  Hearing  Examiner   has 
powers  linalogous   to  that  of  a  trial  judge 
Like   a   trial   Judge,   the  Examiner  is  not  re- 
quired to  sit  Idly  by  and  permit  a  case  to  be 
litigated    Whore    the    parties,    if    encouraged 
by  him,  would   be  willing  to  settle.     Tliis  i  = 
a    discretionary    prerogative    of    which    tri  U 
judges  frequently  avail  themselves  and  it  is 
a  proper  exercise  of  Judicial  authority      'Hie 
Hearing   Examiner's   powers    in    this  "respert 
are  strengthened  by  Section  7.bM6,    of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  which  provides 
that:     officers  presiding  at  hearing  sliall  have 
authority,  subject  to  the  published  rules  of 
the   agency   and    within    its   powers     to 
hold  conferences  for  the  settlement'  or  sim- 
phficaticn   of   the   issues   by   consent   of   the 
parties  .  .  ."  »  ^ 

Following  the  approval  of  the  .\dmini.-,tra- 
tive  Procedure  Act  in  1946,  the  Board  amend- 
ed Its  rules  and  regulations  to  accord   with 

10235(gt  States  that  the  Hearing  E.Kamincr 
at  a  Board  hearing  "shall  have  authority 
With  respect  to  cases  assigned  to  him  be- 
tween the  time  he  is  designated  and  tran.sler 

T.rl^.^  ""'T  ^  '^^  ^^^'^  '  '  ■  ^"  I'^ld  con- 
ferences for  the  satlement  or  simplification 
Of  the  issues  by  consent  of  the  parties,  but 
not  to  adjust  cases"  As  can  be  observed  this 
provision  follows  closely  the  wording  ol  Sec- 
tion 7<b)  Of  the  APA  except  that  it  demes 
the  Hearing  Examiner  the  power  "to  adjust 
cases.  ■  and  like  its  counterpart  is  designed 
to  expedite  and  administrative  heariiiB  be- 
fore the  Board  without  Impairing  the  right 
of  the  parties  to  parUcipate  in  such  pro- 
ceedings. ^ 

As  you  carefully  examine  the  Boards  reeu- 
ation.  you  will  find  only  "an  Invitation  "to 
the  Hearing  Examiner  to  use  the  settlement 
process  If  he  so  chooses.     It  does  not  Inlo.-m 
the     Examiner    specifically    what    steps     ho 
should   take   towards   the  encouragement   of 
a  case  settlement.     It  Is  not  mandatory  and 
contains  little  in  the  way  of  detailed  proce- 
dure •    There  have  been  demands  both  from 
within  and   without   the  Congress  that  se-- 
tlement    procedures   used    bv   administrative 
agencies  be  made  mandatory  and  be  set  forth 
n  greater  detail.     I  am  not  persuaded  that 
those  suggestions  have  merit.     Changing  the 
settlement    process    to    make    it    mandaU,rv 
might  result  only  in  a  misuse  of  the  Hear- 
ing   Examiner's    time.      For   example,    where 
the  Issues  turn  on  complex  factual  pattern'; 
and  or    novel    legal    concepts,    a    mandatory 
procedure    would    unnecessarily    add    to    an 
Examiner's    workload    and    might    become   a 
perfunctory    exercise    by    both    him   and    the 
lawyers  involved,  rather  than  the  useful  and 
helpful  tool   It  should  be.     Moreover    under 
such  an  approach  It  would  become  pot^sible 
for  a  party,  by  an  offer  of  a  settlement    or 
a  series  of  amended  offers  of  settlement    to 
delay  the  hearing  for  an  unduly  protracted 
period,  thereby  defeating  the  puVpose  of  the 
statute.     Under  the  discretionary  procedure 
that  now  exists  at  the  Board,  the  Examiner 
has  It  within   his  power  to  control  the  set- 
tlement discu.sslon  by  allowing  time   to  ex- 
plore fully  rUl  settle.Tvent  possibilities,  while 
not  permitting  the  hearing  to  drag  out  un- 
necessarily. 

The  reason  behind  the  lack  of  deUlls  in 
the  Board's  procedure  lies  in  our  belief  that 
there  is  no  magic  formula  for  a  successful 
settlement  pocess.  Indeed,  the  verv  nature 
of  the  process  requires  a  rather  large  dose 
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of  fleidbillty  for  Ita  maximum  efrectlvcness. 
rather  tlian  rigid  formallstlc  devices  Under 
our  approach,  the  Examiner  Is  fiilded  by 
considerations  of  the  type  and  posture  of 
the  caae  before  him  aa  to  the  best  methods 
to  be  used.  Whether  he  actually  accom- 
plishes a  settlement  will  depend  upon  a  myr- 
iad of  factors  Including  his  sk.111  which  will 
be  gained  primarily  from  experience 

The  settlement  process  can  prortde  quite 
a  delicate  task  for  the  Examiner  In  that  he 
mmt  be  able  to  discuss  the  law  and  facts 
Involved  without  commenting  on  the  merits 
of  the  case.  If  the  Examiner  does  become 
involved  in  the  merits  of  the  case,  he  lays 
himself  open  to  a  later  charge  of  bias  and 
prejudgment.  The  same  is  true  if  he  placed 
pressxire  on  one  or  all  parties  to  settle.  As 
for  this  latter  point  It  must  be  remembered 
that  both  under  the  APA  and  our  Act,  the 
Examiner  does  not  possess  the  full  authority 
of  a  trial  judge  to  exert  pressure  on  the  par- 
ties to  make  them  cooperate.  One  notable 
distinction— which  is  required  by  both  the 
Act  "  and  the  Board's  regulations  '=  Is  that 
the  Examiner's  power  to  encourage  settle- 
ment, does  not  Include  the  power  to  mediate 
or  conciliate  a  dispute  between  the  parties 

The  Board  as  early  as  1958  In  the  Hibbard 
Dowel  case  >'  Indicated  that  a  Hearing  Exam- 
iner's intervenUon  In  -the  actual  settlement 
negotiations  might  lead  to  bias  and  prejudice 
In  that  case,  the  Hearing  Examlner^^  try- 
ing to  settle  a  refusal  to  bargain  case  had 
urged  that  the  parties  continue  bargaining, 
suspended  the  hearing  for  that  purpose,  and 
actually  attended  bargaining  sessions.  While 
-.  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  the  Examiner  to 
urge  the  parties  to  settle  by  suggesting  con- 
tinued bargaining  and  to  temporarily  ad- 
journ while  the  parties  were  attempting  to 
settle,  we  felt  that  his  conduct,  particularly 
his  pressurizing  the  parties  into  bargaining 
and  his  presence  during  the  bargaining  ses- 
sion, while  it  did  not  constitute  conciliation 
or  medlaUon.  might  have  created  an  appear- 
ance of  such.  Consequently,  we  suggested  to 
the  Examiner  that  discretion  dictated  that 
he  abstain  from  such  conduct. 

Lest  the  above  mislead  you  into  thinking 
that  we  at  the  Board  are  constantly  troubled 
by  Hearing  Examiners  meddling  in  the  merits 
of  cases  during  settlement  conferences,  let 
me  set  the  record  straight.  Since  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Board,  the  Hibbard 
Dowel  case  has  been  the  only  case  of  its 
nature  to  reach  the  Board  (and  even  here 
no  vl<rtatlon  was  found).  In  fact,  when  we 
undertook  In  1964  to  examine  the  actual 
practices  of  Hearing  Examiners  In  the  set- 
tlement of  cases,  we  foxind  that  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial number  of  Examiners  engaged  in  no 
action  to  secure  settlements.  As  a  result  of 
this  study.  Chairman  McCulloch  In  an  In- 
tenuU  memorandum  addreaeed  to  all  the 
Hearing  Examiners  has  called  on  them  to 
afBrmatively  interest  themselves  in  the  set- 
tlement of  cases  and  to  exert  their  best  ef- 
forts, consistent  with  their  role  as  imparti- 
al triers  of  cases,  to  present  to  the  parties 
lull  opF>ortunlty  for  settlement.  This  con- 
tinues to  be  our  Arm  and  active  policy. 
Footnotes 

•  Panning.  Procedural  Reform — First  Step 
Towards  a  More  Effective  National  Labor 
PoUcy.  80  LRRM  236  (1965) . 

'In  August  of  this  year  the  Committee  on 
Practice  and  Procedure  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  of  American  Bar  Aaeocl- 
atlon  by  a  divided  vote  went  on  record  as  op- 
poaed  to  thU  procedure.  63  LRRM  292-298 
(1966). 

»  Wallact  Corp.  t.  NLRB.  323  U.S.  248. 
253^  (1944). 

•  119  KLRB  1763.  1765  (1956) . 

•The  Hoviae  Report  states  that  "the  law 
must  have  applio*tlo&  In  all  cases,  and  must 
not  be  haggled  about  or  compromised  b»- 
o»U8«  of  the  exigency  of  a  particular  sltu*- 
tlon  or  the  weaknesi  of  a  particular  employe* 
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group  a.s  against  a  more  powerful  employer." 
■J  Leg  Hm  of  NLRA.  193.5  p  2922.  Senator 
Wagner  declared  that  .settlement  was  not 
suited  '.o  the  purpose  of  the  Act  since  It  was 
"intenced  for  universal  application,  not  uni- 
versal m.xlification"  and  the  -practical  effect 
of  letting  each  di.^putant  bargain  and  haggle 
about  I  unfair  labor  practices)  Is  that  the 
we.ikeit  groups  which  need  its  basic  pro- 
tection most  receive  It  the  least."  Ibid  p. 
2967 

•Compare,  D  .4.  Schulte  v.  Gangi.  328  U.S. 
108    I  1!»46). 

■  Brthlrhem  Steel  Co  v.  NLRB.  IJO  F. 
2d  641,  652  (DC.  Clr.  1941). 

-See  also  Section  5(b)  of  the  APA  which 
states  that  the  "agency  shall  afford  all  In- 
terested parties  opportunity  for  ( 1 )  the  sub- 
mission and  consideration  of  .  .  .  others  of  set- 
tlement, or  proposals  of  adjustment  where 
time,  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  and  the 
public  interest  permit,  and  |2)  to  the  extent 
that  'the  parties  are  unable  so  to  determine 
any  coiuroversy  by  con.sent,  hearing,  and 
decision  upon  notice  and  in  conformity  with 
Section  7  and  8,"  It  is  clear  from  the  word- 
ing of  this  section  that  the  action  contem- 
plated In  this  section  occurs  prior  to  the  as- 
signment of  a  case  to  a  Trial  Examiner. 

'Sppftor  fretght  System  141  .NLRB -1110 
(19631. 

'"This  lack  of  details  is  very  noticeable 
when  compared  t-o  the  procedures  used  in 
other  agencies  such  .us  the  CAB  1 14  CFR  Sec. 
302.  23  and  Sec  302  6).  ICC.  (49  CFR  Sec. 
1681.  FCC  (47  CFR  Sec.  1  813).  SEC  (17  CFR 
Sec   201  31,  and  PPC  i  18  CFR  Sec.  1.118). 

".As  noted  earlier  Section  4'a)  contains 
a  prohibition  at^.iinst  the  Bcxird  engaging  in 
conciliation  and  mediation.  The  purp<»e  be- 
hind this  section  w;is  that.  Congress  w.mted 
to  prevent  a  conflict  or  duplication  between 
the  activities  of  the  Board  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.     2  Leg    Hist.  2922  (  19351 . 

'-Section  102,351  g)  authorizes  settlement 
efforts  short  of  intervention  in  actual  negoti- 
ations and  pressure  for  the  acceptance  of 
specific  proposals  or  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

"119  NLRB  1763,  1765  (1958). 


Report  on  the  Zd  Session  of  the  89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION  Of^  REM.a.RKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    K.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Six^ker,  as  we  come 
to  the  end  of  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  It  Is  appropriate  that  I  report 
to  the  constituents  of  the  Second  District 
of  Kansas  on  my  stewardship  of  their 
office  In  Washington. 

This  report  will  go  to  every  post  office 
patron  in  the  district  and  will  give  each 
household  a  summary  of  my  activities 
with  respect  to  my  committee  work,  my 
legislative  record,  and  my  voting  record. 

The  report  follows: 

October  1966:  Thi  V'indup  of  the  89th 

Some  people  have  labeled  the  89th  Con- 
gress aa  "the  Action  of  Congress  "  If  this  la 
••truth  In  labeling."  then  I've  been  where  the 
action  Ls. 

What  waa  supposed  to  be  merely  a  session 
of  perfecting,  elaborating  and  refining  ttie 
hastily -drawn  legislation  of  the  first  seselon, 
turned  Into  a  pressure- packed  parade  of  new 
legislative  ppopoeate,  which  at  the  time  thla 


report  was  prepared,  had  dragged  on  for 
nine  months  with  adjournment  still  uncer- 
tain. 

<SSince  It  is  traditional  for  the  Second  Dis- 
trict Congressional  office  to  make  a  report  on 
each  session  of  Ojivgress  In  October,  this 
rep)ort  is  going  out  to  all  constituents  this 
month  even  though  Congress  haa  not  ad- 
journed. If  significant  actions  take  place 
between  now  and  adjournment.  I  will  follow 
up  with  a  supplement  l-o  make  ceruiin  that 
a  complete  report  on  the  session  exists. 

VIETNAM    AND    INFLATION 

Although  the  legislative  pace  and  the 
record-breaking  production  of  the  first  ses- 
sion haven't  been  matched  in  the  second  year 
of  the  89th.  this  Congress  had  to  wrestle 
with  such  major  problems  as  the  es<-alation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  escalation  of 
inflation  at  home.  There  w.as  belated  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  we  could  only  win 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  by  taking  the 
initiative  and  carrying  the  war  to  the  ag- 
gressor. Ju.=  t  as  belatedly,  it  finally  became 
obvious  that  inflation  would  not  go  away 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Administration 
and  the  Con'::ress  to  do  something  about  it. 
Even  in  an  inflationary  economy,  money  be- 
came tl<.;ht,  interest  rat.es  rose  to  the  highest. 
point  In  45  years,  the  home  building  indus- 
try became  the  first  to  feel  the  pmch,  and 
Congress  had  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  consideration  of  corrective  meastires. 

HEAVY   COMMITTEE    WORKLOAD 

Many  of  these  measures  came  before  the 
Bankiiig  and  Currency  Committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  This  committee  was  busy 
every  month.  January  through  September. 
More  than  50  days  were  devoted  either  to 
hearings  or  to  executive  sessions  bo  consider 
and  or  report  out  legislation.  We  reported 
out  bills  on  the  Participation  Salee  Act.  the 
limitation  of  interest  rates,  to  increase  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  a  Department  of 
Transfwrtation.  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Act,  The  .\sian  Development  Bank  and  many 
more.  Several  dealt  directly  with  the  infla- 
tionary aspects  of  the  economy;  others  dealt 
with  brand-new  concepts  which  could  put  a 
further  strain  on  the  economy  because  it 
will  cost  billioivs  to  carry  them  out. 

LECI.SLATIVZ    RECORD 

As  a  first-term  Member.  I  feel  Uiat  I  have 
been  moderately  successful  In  having  several 
of  my  legislative  proposals  Incorporated  into 
bills  which  have  been  enacted  into  law.  I 
have  in  mind  such  bills  as  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  on  household  type  hot  water 
heaters;  the  reduction  of  the  excise  tax  on 
telephone  service;  legislation  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  freight  car  supply; 
the  7%  increase  In  Social  Security  benefits;  a 
bill  to  Increase  the  exemption  from  duty 
of  gifts  mailed  in  combat  zones  by  our  serv- 
icemen; the  cold  war  GI  Bill  of  rights;  and 
the  extension  of  time  to  sign-up  for  medicare. 

Some  of  the  bills  I  have  Introduced  have 
been  acted  on  In  either  House  or  Senate  and 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  enacted  into  law 
before  Congress  adjourns.  They  are:  legisla- 
tion to  permit  free  air  mall  privileges  for  the 
transportation  of  tape  recordings  by  our 
servicemen  overseas;  and  legislation  to  give 
Congressional  consent  to  the  bl-state  com- 
pact between  Kans.xs  and  Missouri  for  the 
Kansas  City  Area  Transportation  Authority. 

BH-LS   STILL  PENDING 

Several  of  the  bllU  I  authored  In  the  89  th 
Congress  are  still  pending  before  the  com- 
mittees to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 
I  feel  all  of  them  are  Important  and  should 
merit  action  as  soon  as  possible : 

KM.  8769.  to  establish  a  policy  of  uniform 
procedures  for  real  property  acquisition. 

H.R.  9392.  to  provide  an  Income  tax  credit 
for  expenses  of  a  college  education. 
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H.R.  10646,  to  establish  a  National  Water 
Resources  Trust  Fund. 

H.R.  1096-2,  the  Human  Investment  Act. 

H.R.  12251,  to  provide  for  a  3  percent  cost- 
of-living  Increase  for  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries. 

H.R.  17060,  to  exclude  moving  expenses 
from  gross  income  for  income  tax  purposes. 

HR.  17336,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Coniinission  on  Public  Management. 

H  R  17397.  to  provide  for  the  deduction  of 
cert.tin  education  expenses  by  teachers. 

H.R.  17774.  anti-riot  legislation. 

H.  Res.  808,  to  formulate  plans  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  research  and  devel- 
opment funds. 

H,J.  Res.  1139,  to  require  =3  vote  by  full 
membership  of  Supreme  Court  on  national 
and  state  constitutional  decisions. 

VOTING  RECORD 

Here's  how  your  Congressman  voted  on  the 
vital  issues  before  the  Second  Session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

Voted  Jor 

•Cold  War  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

•Extension  of  Enrollment  Date  for  Medi- 
care. 

•Prohibition  of  Discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment. 

Food  for  Freedom  Act. 

Highway  and  Auto  Safety  Acts. 

•Anti-Riot  Amendment  to  Civil  Rights  Bill. 

Increased  Borrowing. 

Authority  for  FNMA. 

Elimination  of  Title  IV  of  Civil  Rights  Bill. 

Improvements  in  Existing  Minimum  Wage 
Legislation. 

Military  Pay  Increase. 

Increiuse  Small  Business  Loans  through 
Snudl  Business  Adm. 

VofecJ  against 

Acceleration  of  1966  Income  Tax  Payments. 

Uniform  Daylight  Savings  Time. 

Acquisition  of  Official  Residence  for  Vice 
President. 

Controls  on  Consumer  Credits. 

Participation  Sales  Act. 

Foreign  Aid. 

Incre.ase  in  National  Debt. 

Federalization  of  Unemployment  Compcn- 
•ation  System. 

'Indicates  similar  legislation  Introduced 
by  your  Congressman. 


Letter  and  Resolution  of  Interest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1966 

Mr.    WYATT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I   have 
been  asked  to  insert  In  the  Record  the 
following  letter  from  Oregon  State  Sen- 
ator Ted  Hallach : 
To  the  U.S.  Cortgre.<:s: 

The  long-term  effect  of  the  Russians'  vir- 
tual piracy  of  the  Northwest's  offshore  fish 
population  may  have  ceased  for  a  moment- 
only  because  their  parent  canning  vessels 
we  glutted  with  a  voracious,  summer-lone 
cetch.  ^ 

Tlie  Russians'  good  faith  regarding  cur 
salmon  is  questionable.  Knowing  they  had 
wready  scooped-up  a  good  portion  of  this 
years  run,  they  have  Indicated  their  vecsels 
would  be  open  to  U.S.  Inspection— to  prove 
they  had  ceased  catching  salmon.  Yet  our 
own  surveillance  proves  they  have  continued 
to  take  these  fish. 

Their  Indiscriminate  netting  techniques 
can  ruin  one  of  my  state's  most  basic  indus- 


tries. Naturally  Oregon  advocates,  most 
earnestly,  your  passage  of  H.R.  9531  next 
Monday,  as  one  of  the  nation's  coastal  states, 
dependent  economically  upon  the  fruits  of 
an  adjoining  body  of  water  subject  to  Con- 
gressional fiat  and  International  law. 

Extension  of  territorial  limits  is  not  a  hos- 
tile act,  nor  an  Imperious  one.  Justification 
for  it  can  be  found  In  similar  acts  by  nations 
throughout  the  world.  The  Iceland-Great 
Britain  dispute  is  a  case  In  point.  So  are 
the  postures  of  Chile  and  Ecuador. 

Dependent  entirely  upon  your  action  In 
this  matter,  I  respectfully  .ask  your  favorable 
consideration  of  H  R.  9531.  else  Oregon's 
third  largest  industry  will  be  destroyed  In 
short  order. 

Thank  you, 

Ted  Hallach. 

Aiid  I  further  am  offering  the  follow- 
ing resolution  of  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO 
adopted  September  15, 1966: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Russian  fishing  fleet  com- 
posed of  well  over  one-hundred  ships,  in- 
cluding mothershlps  and  large  trawkrs, 
have  been  systematically  fishing  our  coastal 
water,  and 

Whereas,  the  Russians  are  violating  all 
conservation  measures,  depleting  our  off- 
shore fishing  grounds,  especially  or  hake  and 
ocean  perch,  and 

Whereas,  the  Russian  fishing  fleet  contin- 
ually harass  our  domestic  fishermen  creating 
a  situation  that  is  Intolerable  for  normal 
fishing   operations,    and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  fish  for  processing 
causes  unemployment  amongst  the  members 
of  the  United  Packinghouse  Pood  &  Allied 
Workers  Local  554,  AFL-CIO. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  the  Oregon 
AFL-CIO  resolve  to  assist  In  every  way  pos- 
sible to  make  the  Russian  fishing  fleet  ob- 
serve conservation  measures  to  preserve  our 
off-shore  fishing  grounds,  and  to  urge  tlie 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  pass  H.R. 
9531    (the  extension  of  our  fishery  zone). 

Passed  unanimously  by  the  Oregon  AFL- 
CIO  Convention  on  September  15.  1966. 


Freedom  Studies  Center— A  Big  Step 
Toward  Closing  Cold  War  EducaHon 
Gap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  October  3,  1966 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
day.s  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating In  the  dedication  of  the  Freedom 
Studies  Center:  a  novel  and  Important 
educational  in.stitutlon  being  established 
near  Boston,  Va. 

Sponsored  by  more  than  50  leading 
educational  and  other  organizations,  the 
center  is  an  embodiment  of  an  imagina- 
tive private  response  to  an  urgent  pub- 
lic need. 

The  purpose  of  the  center,  its  goals  and- 
Its  program,  are  described  eloquently  in 
Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick's  column  yester- 
day in  Washington's  Sunday  Star. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick's article  will  prove  of  consider- 
able Interest  to  other  Members  of 
Congress : 
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[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  star 

October  2,  1966] 
A  Great  Concept:  Freedom  Sttdies  Center 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 
Boston,  Va  — The  tiny  communltv  of 
Boston,  Va.  lies  some  80  miles  southwe.=t  of 
"Big  Washington. '■  It  is  10  nailes  up  the  n>ad 
from  Culpeper.  On  to  the  west  lie  Scrab- 
ble. WoodviUe,  Sperryville.  and  "Little  Wru^h- 
Ington."  and  beyond  them  lie  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mounuins.  Bo-ston  thus  is  situated  In  the 
midst  of  the  most  beautiful  200  square  miles 
In  the  world.  If  not  in  the  universe,  but  until 
last  Sunday  this  wide  space  on  Route  5'22 
had  no  other  distinction. 

Now  Boston.  Va..  Is  on  the  map.  if  pl.-nis 
of  the  Instil ut€  for  American  Strategv  come 
to  fulfillment — and  these  plans  airea'dy  are 
far  along— the  Institute's  new  "Frcednm 
Studies  Center"  at  Boston  one  dav  may  be- 
come as  well  known  in  its  field  as  the  Naval 
Academy  .at  Annapolis  or  the  militaxv  acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  The  Center,  dedicated  a 
week  ago.  h.as  but  a  single  purpose:  It  is  to 
turn  out  graduates  who  know  as  much  of  the 
tactics  and  strategy  of  communism  as  pros- 
pective admirals  know  of  the  tactics  and 
stral.egy  of  naval  warfare. 

Toward  this  end.  the  Institute  for  Amer- 
ican Strateg>-  some  months  ago  acquired  a 
671-acre  tract  of  land  In  Culpeper  County. 
a  mile  or  .so  from  the  wide  space  known  lis 
Boston.  The  property  Includes  an  impres- 
sive stone  mansion  that  rises  out  of  the  hills 
as  naturally  as  a  granlt*  boulder.  From  its 
covu-tyard.  one  may  look  to  tlie  Hazel  River. 
plunging  over  rapids  far  below.  In  the 
middle  distance.  Black  Angus  cattle  graze  on 
green  mountain  meadows.  On  bevond  are 
the  soft  and  silent  mountains,  slat*  blue  and 
dark  blue,  and  stlU  darker  blue.  Here  the 
students   will    come. 

It  Is  important  to  touch  on  the  setting, 
for  the  leaders  of  the  Institute  for  American 
Strategy  chose  this  lovely  stillness  as  delib- 
erately as  any  Thoreau  at  Walden  Pond. 
They  could  have  established  their  Freedom 
Studies  Center  smack  in  the  middle  of  Big 
Wa.shingtcn  or  in  some  glass  hut.ch  on  the 
Hudson.  But  their  conviction  is  that  men 
who  would  master  great  ideas  need  some 
measure  of  great  tranquility  to  grasp  them 
in.  The  small  conununity  of  scholars  they 
envision  Is  not  to  be  distracted  bv  a  JangUng 
urbanism,  pressing  in. 

The  name  of  the  "Freedom Studies  Center" 
Is  a  njiodel  of  precision.  The  l\ea  Is  to  brin" 
in  small  groups  at  first— 25  or  30  at  a  time-^ 
for  seminars  of  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks. 
Twenfy-elght  congressional  aides  came  a>!  a 
vangu.ard  to  Boston  on  September  21  for 
four  days  of  Intensive  studies.  The  next 
such  group  may  be  chosen  from  Industrial 
leaders,  then  from  professors  of  history  and 
political  science.  In  time,  as  a  prospective 
building  program  moves  ahead,  most  of  the 
full-time  students  (about  400  In  all)  'kXW  be 
graduate  students  chosen  from  participating 
universities.  They  will  study  freedom,  what 
It  is.  why  the  West  must  preserve  It,  how  the 
East  would  twist  freedom  Into  slavery. 

Tins  is  training  in  psycho-political  war- 
fare. For  those  closest  to  the  project,  It  Is 
a  dream  coming  true. 

More  than  eight  years  ago.  a  group  in 
Orlando,  na..  headed  by  Alan  G.  Grant.  Jr  , 
perceived  the  need  for  an  academv  that 
would  train  key  men  in  government, "in  the 
.armed  services,  in  academia,  and  In  private 
life  in  certain  non-military  aspects  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  They- envisioned  a  gov- 
ernment-financed academy,  patterned  gener- 
ally after  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

Tlie  idea  was  embodied  in  various  House 
and  Senate  bills,  sponsored  by  members  of 
Congress  from  across  the  political  spectrum : 
Senators  Fono.  Keating.  Douglas.  Proxmiee, 
Lauschk,  EtoDD,  HiCKEKLoopm,  Ooldwater. 
MtTNDT.  The  range  was  as  wide  In  the  House! 
But  under   the  wet   blankets  of   the  SUte 
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Department's  opposition,  the  bills  regularly 
went  to  sleep   In  committee. 

Then  the  Idea  developed — and  It  wa«  a 
better  Idea  In  every  way — for  the  proposed 
Academy  to  be  brought  Into  being  with 
private  funds.  The  Institute  for  American 
Strategy,  founded  In  1968,  took  the  lead. 
Fifty-five  educational  Inatltutlons  and  major 
organizations  offered  their  support.  To  date, 
necurly  9800,000  has  been  donated  or  pledged 
by  leading  foundations,  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals. A  long-range  goal  has  been  set 
of  911  million.  The  land  and  the  manor 
house  are  bought  and  paid  for.  The  Center 
U  now  an  Institution  in  being. 

The  congressional  aides  who  came  here  for 
the  shaked  >wn  seminar  heard  a  dozen  cold 
war  experts — Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  Dr.  Eleanor 
Dulles.  Walter  Judd.  Allen  IXilles.  They 
heard  Dr.  Frederick  Barghoorn.  of  Yale,  on 
"Soviet  Propaganda  vrith  Special  Reference 
to  Peace  and  Disarmament  Themes."  Two 
spokesmen  from  the  APL-CIO's  National 
Maritime  Union  gave  them  insight  on  the 
cold  war  at  sea.  By  the  time  the  seminar 
ended,  their  heads  were  bursting  with  new 
understanding  of  the  pivotal  struggle  of  this 
century. 

Not  one  nickel  of  "CIA  money,"  or  any 
other  government  money,  has  gone  Into  the 
Freedom  Studies  Center.  It  is  Intended  to 
be  the  voluntary  contribution  of  a  voluntary 
society  toward  its  own  survival.  The  scholars 
and  officials  who  are  invited  to  come  here  will 
come  at  their  own  expense,  or  on  Founda- 
tion grants.  And  because  the  Center  is  not 
an  agency  of  government.  It  will  be  free  to 
pursue  the  study  of  freedom  and  communism 
untroubled  by  the  inhibitions  of  diplomacy. 
It  Is  a  great  concept  In  terms  of  the  total 
struggle  between  West  and  East,  as  solid  as 
the  distant  mountains,  as  clear  and  cold  as 
tbe  stream. 

I 


RetiremeBt  of  Mr.  Leon  L.  Wheeless 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or    NORTH    CAROLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1966  ■ 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  30  an  able,  dedicated  em- 
ployee of  the  Federtil  Government,  Mr. 
Lecm  L.  Wheeless,  retired. 

Mr.  Wheeless  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment was  Director,  Civilian  Personnel 
Policy,  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  In  fact,  Leon  Wheeless  was  one 
Oif  the  first  five  civilian  employees  hired 
by  Secretary  Forrestal  in  1947  in  the 
p  newly  created  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Wheeless  was  the  first  Director  of 
'  Civilian  Personnel  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

During  my  time  in  Congress,  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  on  numerous  occasions 
to  work  with  Mr.  Wheeless,  especially  a^ 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power. At  all  times  Leon  Wheeless  ex- 
hibited a  genuine  Interest  in  getting  all 
the  facts  and  In  fairplay.  His  sense  of 
fairness  has  been  outstanding  and  of 
ffreat  beenfit  to  management,  to  rank- 
and-file  employees  and  to  the  Congress. 

Last  Friday,  the  30th,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Hon. 
Tom  Morris,  awarded  Mr.  Leon  L.  Wheel- 
ess. Director  of  Civilian  Personnel  Policy, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Distinguished 
Civil  Service  Award: 


In  recognition  of  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  civilian  personnel  management  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  over  the  piUit  nineteen 
years.  Mr.  Wheeless'  sound  counsel  and 
strong  leadership  have  played  a  major  role 
In  the  refinement  of  progressive  civilian  per- 
sonnel policies  affecting  the  nauou's  largest 
civilian  work  force  and  in  the  development  of 
Important  personnel  le^slation  and  pro- 
grams. His  exceptional  accomplishments 
have  brought  him  well-merited  recognition 
as  one  of  the  nations  top  personnel  experts 
and  have  reflected  great  credit  upon  himself 
and  tlie  Department  of  Defense. 


Home  Rule  for  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
17,  1966.  on  the  floor  of  this  House  I  com- 
mented that  on  the  pi'evious  day,  with- 
out a  dis.senling  vote,  tiiis  body  reaffirmed 
one  of  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
this  great  Nation  is  founded:  the  right 
to  .self-determination,  the  right  to  choose 
one's  own  elect^l  repre.sentatives,  and 
the  riRht  not  to  be  taxed  without  rep- 
resentation. 

My  remarks  on  that  day  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  we  had  pa.s.sed  leg- 
islation to  enable  the  island  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  elect  their 
Governors. 

That  legislation  Is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleasrues  the  following  editorial 
broadcast  by  WTOP  here  in  Washington 
on  September  27  and  28.  1966: 

Elected  Governors  for  Gitam  and  the  Vib- 
ciN  Islands? 

This  is  a  WTOP  Editorial. 

Anyone  with  a  ta-ite  for  irony  ought  to 
take  time  to  read  the  testimony  last  week 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs 

On  September  23rd — that  was  last  Fri- 
day— representatives  of  GuiUn  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  appeared  on  Capitol  Hill  to  argtie 
for  the  right  to  elect  the  governors  of  their 
two  territories. 

In  statements  which  somehow  have  a  fa- 
miliar ring,  the  spoliesmen  outlined  the  "ma- 
turity of  Judgment",  the  "awareness  of  re- 
sponsibility", the  "progress  and  success",  the 
loyalty,  ingenuity  and  steadfastness  which 
entitle  the  peoples  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  choose  their  owti  governors. 

Guam,  of  course,  has  an  elected  legisla- 
ture. So  do  the  Virgin  Islands.  Both  of 
these  rather  distant  spots — Guam  is  about 
10.000  miles  from  Washington — have  been 
determined  by  Congress  to  be  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  a  substantial  part  of  their 
own  affairs.  Now  the  drive  is  on  for  further 
autonomy.  For  example,  the  spyeaker  of  the 
Guam  Legislature  told  Congress  this:  "To  say 
that  the  people  of  Guam  may  elect  ..heir  own 
legislators  and  that  those  legislators  may 
legislate  with  resf)ect  to  all  local  matters. 
incrudlng  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent Judiciary  and  the  authority  to  levy  taxes, 
but  that  the  people  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
federally  appointed  governor  is  inconsistent 
with  the  framework  of  our  American  system 
of  government." 


The  speaker  might  be  persuaded  to  write 
some  speeches  In  behalf  of  the  District  of 
•Columbia.  We  wonder  what  he  would  say 
about  the  Inconsistency  of  depriving  the  na- 
tion's capital  of  virtually  all  self-govern- 
ment, even  though  other,  newer  areas  under 
the  American  flag  already  are  allowed  a 
vastly  greater  degree  of  freedom. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial,  Jack  Jurey 
speaking  for  WTOP. 


Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn  Addresses 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able George  A.  Hearn,  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  delivered 
an  address  to  the  Propeller  Club  of  New 
York,  on  September  26  which  I  believe 
represents  a  timely  topical  representa- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Commission's  ap- 
proach to  Its  regulatory  problems.  Com- 
missioner Hearn,  the  only  lawyer  on  the 
Commission,  emphasized  the  solid  back- 
ing which  the  courts  have  given  to  the 
Commission's  efforts  to  fulfill  its  statu- 
tory obligations.  I  believe  that  this  ad- 
dress reflects  a  thoughtful  and  meaning- 
ful approach  to  maritime  regulatoiT 
problems  grounded  upon  congressional 
expressions  confirmed  by  judicial  opin- 
ions. 

The  address  follows: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  return  home  to 
New  York  City  and  it  is  an  especial  honor  to 
be  invited  to  speak  to  the  Propeller  Club 
of  the  Port  of  New  York,  a  formidable  chap- 
ter of  the  organization  historically  and  vitally 
concerned  with  the  water  borne  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  I  might  say  as  a  form- 
er member  of  the  Downtown  Athletic  Club 
that  It  is  good  to  be  in  familiar  quarters. 
As  you  know  we  Propellerltes  are  preparing 
to  convene  in  Washington,  one  week  from  to- 
day for  our  40th  Convention  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  invite  you  to  stop  into  my  office 
while  you  are  In  convention.  Rlai^  of  you 
have  availed  yourself  of  this  invitation  In 
the  past  and  that  invitation  is  a  standing 
one. 

As  we  are  all  aware  these  are  times  of 
change  In  the  world  of  ocean  shipping  and 
international  commerce.  We  have  witnessed 
the  phenomenon  of  the  Common  Market  in 
Europe,  the  emergence  of  the  developing  na- 
tions as  bona  fide  trading  markets,  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  conferences  re- 
specting tariff  barriers  regularly  convene,  a 
hardening  of  attitudes  by  some  nations  re- 
specting the  carriage  of  their  commerce  on 
their  vessels,  and  the  insistence  of  some  na- 
tions to  look  with  askance  on  the  trading 
philosophies  of  others.  Understandably,  we 
recognize  the  concern  that  every  nation  ex- 
hibits over  the  welfare  of  its  ovm  national 
trade.  We  expect  other  nations  to  under- 
stand, if  not  enthusiastically  support,  the 
concern  that  the  United  States  has  for  Its 
own  international  commerce.  TTiere  is  hard- 
ly a  member  of  the  family  of  nations.  I 
suspect,  other  than  the  United  States  which 
has  such  a  large  portion  of  its  foreign  com- 
merce transported  in  vessels  other  than  its 
own. 
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I  am  sure  that  there  i.s  no  other  nation 
committed  on  the  one  hand  to  a  strong  na- 
tional merchant  marine  and  on  the  other 
toward  a  policy  of  absolute  freedom  of  choice 
by  shippers  and  consignees  of  carriers,  re- 
gardless of  vessel-flag. 

This  seemingly  cross  purpose  philosophy  Is 
in  reality  an  expression  of  our  need  for  a 
strong  Merchant  Marine  as  an  adjunct  to  our 
National  Defense  Establishment  and  a  desire 
to  encourage  an  adequate  supply  of  vessel 
services  to  spur  our  commercial  endeavors 
This  month  we  celebrate  the  50th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  truly  a 
document  which  has  been  rightfully  called 
the  Magna  Carta  of  ocean  shipping,  and  It 
will  also  be  five  years  since  the  1961  amend- 
ments  to  the  Shipping  Act  were  enacted  into 
law. 

We  Americans  realize   that   we  are  doing 
business  In  the  international  community,  and 
that    histories,    philosophies,    customs,    and 
usages  differ  among  nations.     We  are   also 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  our  foreign  trade  Involves 
oce.in     shipping.       Different     customs     and 
usages  were  conceived  in  changing  times  as 
various  problems  and  interests  arose.    How- 
ever,   the   way   of   doing   btisiness    that   has 
made  America  the  coIossils  of  the  worid  is 
based  primarily  on  a  non-monopolistic,  anti- 
trust,   private    enterprise    system    and    with 
that  In  mind,   the  Shipping  Act,   emerging 
some  26  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-trust  Act,  and  modeled  somewhat 
after  the  granddaddy  of  regulatory  agencies— 
the  Intersute  Commerce  Commission— came 
into  being. 

The  spirit  of  the  Shipping  Act  is  to  protect 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
or  at  least  foster  It  without  any  foreign  or 
domestic  impediments.    Realizing  the  day  to 
day  exigencies  of  International  shipping,  the 
Congress    has    offered    steamship    companies 
immunity  from  the  rigors  of  the  various  anti- 
trust acts  by  allowing  carriers  to  act  in  con- 
cert, after,  and  so  long  as.   their  restrictive 
agreements  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission."    This  permis- 
sion  to   the  shipping   community   Is  an   ex- 
plicit accommodation  to  the  phiicsophles  of 
our  tKidmg  partners,  and  as  a  safeguard  to 
our   own   business   philosophy   the   Congress 
has  created  the  regulatory  scheme  found  In 
the  Shipping  Act  and  has  entrusted  to  the 
Federal    Maritime    Commission    the    respon- 
sibility of  even  handedly  administering  that 
statute.     Recently,    the    Supreme   Court  in 
the  Carnation  case  Interpreted  Section  15— 
the  anti-trust  immunity  provision— to  pro- 
vide that  concerted  action  bv  carriers  before 
approval  or  after  disapproval  of  their  com- 
pact will  subject  them  to  hard  nionev  treble 
damages,  the  damages  for  which  all  violators 
under  anti-trust  statutes  are  hable 

It  should  be  quite  apparent,  since  Carna- 
tion, that  approval  of  anti-competitive  agree- 
ments continue  to  be  essential.  The  anti- 
trust immunity  extends  only  so  long  as  the 
agreement  stands  approved,  and  the  approval 
Itself  grants  Immunity  only  to  the  matters 
contained  in  the  agreement 

tho'To^^,*  ^^'^  ^^"^^  '^°'  ''^  ^  n°ted  earlier, 
the  1961  amendments  to  the  Shipping  Act 
were  approved.    In  addition  to  the  Dual  Rate 

eg^slation  and  the  Freight  Forwarder  legis- 
lation, the  1961  amendments  Included  new 
Section  18(b)  relating  to  tariffs  in  the  in- 
ternational trades.  I  submit  that  it  was  the 
awareness  of  the  Congress  and  the  Admlnls- 
n^f;°?  2  ^^^  increasing  dlfHcultles  that 
united    States    exporters    were    meeting    in 

selling  American"  that  Section  18(b)(5) 
was  added  to  the  Act.  As  we  all  know  this 
provision  charges  the  Commission  with  a 
^itiye  role  in  insuring  that  ocean  freight 
rates  n  our  foreign  trades  are  not  so  unrea- 
sonably high  or  low  as  to  be  detrimental  to 
our  commerce. 

c«1?i^  provision  has  prompted  to  cause  the 
W^.^i?''  to  institute  at  least  three  broad 
investigations  in  this  area.     Two  have  been 
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completed  and  one  Is  now  in   the  hearing 
stage.  ^ 

The  Commission's  ad  hoc,  case  by  case  in- 
vestigation of  particular  trades  to  determine 
the  "reasonableness"  of  rates  involves  great 
expenditures  of  time  and. money  In  my 
opinion,  before  proceeding  against  various 
conferences  or  carriers  on  a  trade  wide  basis 
the  first  step,  logically,  should  be  the  adop- 
tion of  some  form  of  a  uniform  accounting 
system  whereby  the  rates  of  carriers  could 
be  measured  against  their  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness. This  is  not  a  novel  suggestion  on  my 
part.  In  my  concurrence  in  the  Iron  and 
Steel  case.  Docket  No.  1114,  I  suggested  that 
broad  rule  making  was  indicated. 

In  the  Order  of  Investigation  in  the  North 
Atlantic— United  Kingdom  trade  case  Docket 
No,  65-45.  I  reiterated  this  position  and  ex- 
pounded upon  it  in  a  lectiore  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity last  spring,  and  spelled  it  out  in  some 
detail   in  an   interview   for  Traffic  Worid   in 
the   issue   of  May   7,    1966,   reprinted   in   the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  Hearings  of  M:.v 
19,  1966  appearing  at  page  628.     It  is  simplv 
inconceivable  to  me  that  an  agencv  charged 
by  statute  with   overseeing  the   reasonable- 
ness  of   ocean   carrier   rates   cannot    readily 
determine  the  carriers  cost  of  doing  busines.--- 
In    almost    every    other    regulated    business, 
from  taxicabs  to  light  and  power  companies 
the  cost  of  doing  business  is  readily  avail- 
able to  the  overseeing  body.     Rate  making 
of  course,  is  an  Inexact  science.     But  it.s  in- 
exactitude is  not  a  valid  reason.  In  determin- 
ing whether  particular  rates  are  reii.<;onable. 
for  making  guesses  based  upon  scronriarv  or 
specious  information. 

In  a  decision  Issued  scarcely  a  month  ago 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeal  here  in  New  York 
observed  that  "The  Commission  is  directed 
to  disapprove   unreasonable  rates,   and   cost 
data    and    revenue    information    are    highlv 
relevant  to  that  issue  "     I  am  referring  to 
the  Ludlow  case  in  which  records,  situated 
abroad,  may  be  reached   by  a  subpoena  di- 
rected to  a  person  In  this  country.     But  this 
is  not   novel  case   law.     Both   the   Kerr   ca.'-p 
In  1960  and  the  Montship  case  in   1961  held 
that  the  foreign  location  of  documents  w.is 
no  bar  to  the  Commission  s  retrieving  them 
Indeed,  the  body  of  case  law  e.stablished  in 
recent   years    by   Kerr.   Montship.    Caragher 
Ludlotc.  and  Carnation  have  pointed  to  posi- 
tive Judicial  support  for  the  full  exercise  of 
the  Commission's  responsibilities  under  the 
Shipping  Act.     In   Kerr  and   Montship    the 
courts    reviewed,    among    other    things,    tlie 
retrievability   of   documents  located   beyond 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  by 
the    Commission's    predecessor,    the    FederU 
Maritime  Board. 

Each  of  these  cases  involved  Judici.u  .'c-u- 
tiny  of  the  Board's  orders,  issued  under  Sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Shipping  Act,  to  secure  infor- 
mation for  the  Board's  own  regulatory  pur- 
poses. In  each  of  these  cases  the  court  held 
that  there  was  nothing  contained  In  Sec- 
tion 21  to  cover  only  information  in  the 
United  States.  In  Montship  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
stated.  "If  the  Board's  Investigative  powers 
were  Umited  to  the  territorial  confines  o' 
the  United  States,  regulation  of  foreign  flag 
carriers  would  be  hampered  to  a  substantial 
degree." 

The  Caragher  and  Ludlow  cases  Involve 
the  validity  of  subpoenas  Issued  in  proceed- 
ings concerning  Section  18(b)(5)  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  In  Caragher  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit,  here  in  New 
York=.  held  that  a  Commission  subpoena 
could  reach  relevant  data  in  Investigations 
under  Section  18(b)(5)  and  other  sections 
that  give  the  Commission  power  to  dis- 
approve certain  practices  in  light  of  broad 
statutory  criteria."  Unlike  Caragher  Lud- 
low involved  the  efficacy  of  a  subpoena  is- 
sued at  the  behest  of  a  private  complaint  in 
a  Section  18(5)  proceeding  aimed  at  data 
outside  the  United  States,  and  the  U  S  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  in  conclud- 
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Ing  that  the  Commission's  subpoena  was 
valid  stated  "The  remaining  contention,  that 
the  Commission  is  without  power  to  issue  a 
subpoena  requiring  the  production  of  evi- 
dence from  outside  the  United  States  is 
surprising  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  ' 

These  four  cases  make  relevant  data  re- 
trievable no  matter  where  located  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Commission  under  an  order 
Issued  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 21  or  at  the  Instance  of  the  Commis- 
sion's staff  or  a  private  litigant  via  subpoena 
and  the  suitement  In  Ludlow  that  "The  Com- 
niission  is  directed  to  disapprove  unreason- 
able rates,  and  cost  data  and  revenue  infor- 
mation are  highly  relevant  to  that  isjue  • 
is  indicative  of  the  Commission's  need  for  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts.  If  in  everv  ctse 
involving  Section  18(b)(5)  Issues  tune  and 
effort  must  be  spent  In  Judicial  enforcement 
the  delay  becomes  Intolerable.  Justice  de- 
layed is  Justice  denied. 

I  am  very  serious  about  the  desirablliiv  — 
the  need,  really— of  the  Commission  to  hkve 
d.ita  respecting  the  carrier's  cost  of  dome 
business  And  gentlemen,  the  Commission 
only  last  week  decided  to  push  vigorouslv 
!or  a  comprehensive  system  of  uniform  ac- 
counts in  our  domestic  trades,  in  further- 
ance of  -.he  bills  introduced  in  the  Congress 
at  our  request  last  February  bv  Senator 
.MACNi-.so.N-  and  Congressman  Garmat/ 

The  only  critical  response  to  mv  proposal 
appearing  in  Traffic  World  last' Julv  was' 
posed  by  Mr.  Frederic  E.  Harmer.  Cha'irman 
of  the  Committee  of  European  Shipowner'^ 
Time  does  not  permit,  today,  a  full  rebutt-.l 
to  Mr.  Harmer's  reply,  but  I  would  like  ui 
address  myself,  briefly,  to  one  otf  his  chief 
[>oints.  He  states,  on  page  40  of  the  Julv  2 
issue  of   Traffic  World: 

•  Freight  rates,  of  course,  are  only  one  ele- 
ment in  the  total  cost  structure  of  the  de- 
livered export— and  a  small  one  at  that  If 
the  shipowners'  costs  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  all  the  other  costs  Involved  in 
producing  and  marketing  the  product  if  a 
fau-  balance  is  to  be  struck  between  tiie 
profits  accruing  to  all  those  who  have  had 
a  hand  in  the  operation.  Does  the  Commis- 
sioner seriously  contemplate  a  task  o'  this 
niagnitude?  ' 

Apart  from   the   as.sertion   that   the   .K-e.in 
freight  js  a  small  element  in  a  seller's  t.ot'.i 
cost  structure— I  am  sure  that  some  of  vo\i 
here  might  quarrel   with   thal^Mr    Harmer 
has  confused   the   issue  by  referring   to   the 
total  cost  of  the  goods  exported      The  Fed 
eral  Maritime  Commission  is  not  charged  in- 
stitute with   production   costs,  or   with   anv 
other  costs  not  falling  Into  the  categorv  of 
ocean  transportation.     Since  1919,  when' the 
former    Shipping    Board    first    pas.sed    up^.n 
t!ie   subject,   determinations   of   the   rea.-on- 
ablene-ss  of  ocean  rates  have  excluded  ques- 
tions  of   shippers'   "profitability."     Further 
we  are  not  charged  with  striking  a  fair  ba'- 
ance  between  all  parties  contributing  to  the 
product.     What  we  are  ch.wged   with,   how- 
e\er.  Is  seeing  to  it  that  unreasonable  freight 

A^'nTi  k""".'  ''"'*■■  °"''  '°^^'^  commerce. 
And  I  submit  that  a  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counts would  give  us  a  valuable  and  mean- 
ingfuJ  measurement  aid  in  carrving  out  our 
6t4\tutory  responsibility 

"n^Jht"'"™''!'', ''^^"^"^  "^t  '"y  proposal 
might  sound  feasible  and  even  reasonable  " 
were  It  not  for  "the  complexities  of  rate- 
making  and  "the  thousands  of  different  ar- 
ticles involved  in  an  ocean  tariff  Itself  con- 
ta  ns  the  germ  of  the  rejoinder;  manv  Con- 
tiiiner  tariffs  recite  Freight  All  Kinds"  rates 
and  are  you  transportation  men  not  familiar 
With  'the  complexiUes  of  rate  making"  and 
the  thousands  of  different  articles"  which 
regulated  truck  and  real  carriers  hold  them- 
selves out  to  carry? 

In  the  final  analysis,  some  system  of  uni- 
form accounts,  in  international  ocean  com- 
mon carrier  service,  is  cleariy  necessary  In 
the  trades  involving  the  United  States'  In 
view  of  the  Congressional  mandates  welded 
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Into  the  Shipping  Act  by  the  1961  aniend- 
ments.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular 
version,  and  I  Invite  comments  as  to  bow 
the  system  could  best  be  devolved.  I  do 
not  envision  burdening  carriers  with  a 
mountain  of  paper-work;  ch-  with  having  a 
government  agency  second-guess  honest  and 
legitimate  managerial  judgments.  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  carriers  could  reasonably, 
efficiently,  and  without  substantial  added 
expense,  furnish  data  which  would  establish 
their  coetA  of  doing  business.  And  this  data 
would  be  as  helpful  to  them  as  it  would  be  to 
the  Commission.  There  are  few,  today,  who 
believe  that  ocean  carriers  are  earning  e.^cor- 
bltant  profits;  there  are  few,  indeed,  who 
doubt  that  carriers  have  suffered  serious 
losses  In  the  past,  and  that  the  cyclical  turns 
of  the  Industry  render  their  undertalUngs  as 
those  Involving  substantial  risk.  Compliance 
with  a  program  of  accounts,  therefore,  would 
serve  carriers  as  well  aa  the  shipping  public. 
The  system  could  serve  as  a  barometer  to 
register  the  Justification  of  increased  rates  as 
well  a<  the  necessity  for  downward  rate  ad- 
justments. 

Gentlemen,  for  a  nation  that  depends  so 
heavily  on  foreign  trade,  for  a  nation  that 
has  made  its  international  mark  on  its  pro- 
ductive and  commercial  excellence,  and  for 
a  nation  that  ha*  committed  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  oversee  the  reason- 
ableness of  ocean  freight  rates,  especially 
when  in  excess  of  75  To  of  our  International 
trade  is  accomplished  by  ships  of  other  na- 
tion*, it  la  unthinkable  that  the  Conunlsslon 
undertakes  to  adjudge  "reasonableness" 
without  knowing  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness— particularly  when  that  data  could 
economically  be  assembled,  gathered,  and 
analyzed. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  touch  upon  today, 
and  one  which  exemplifies  tliis  period  of 
change  or  transition  in  ocean  shipping,  is 
the  posture  of  our  own  commerce.  We  are 
the  world's  foremost  trader,  our  total  com- 
mercial Imports  and  exports  dwarf  those  of 
other  nations,  and  traditionally,  as  the 
world's  storehouse,  we  have  enjoyed  a  trade 
stirplus.  But  this  is  not  a  fact  which  we 
can  rely  upon  to  continue  without  serious 
effort.  In  1965  and  the  first  half  of  1966.  we 
were  net  Importers.  Our  trade  surplus  has 
evaporated,  and  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us 
all — industry  and  government — to  under- 
take serious  efforts  to  regain  our  trade  sur- 
plus posture.  Economies  in  ocean  shipping 
axe  clearly  needed.  One  way  in  which  econ- 
omies are  accomplished — and  a  way  which 
bears  our  traditional  American  trademark — 
Is  the  Innovation  represented  by  the  con- 
tainer movement  by  carriers.  This  concept 
has  been  successfully  developed  in  our  do- 
mestic trades.  Sea-Land.  Seatraln.  Alaska 
Steam  and  tfatson  have  striven  mightily  to 
make  contalnerlzation  a  standard  in  their 
trades.  Sea  Land,  Grace.  Ezport-Isbrandt- 
sen  and  U.S.  Lines,  to  mention  but  a  few,  are 
pioneering  this.  Innovation  in  our  foreign 
trades.  I  truly  expect  that  this  development 
will  result  Ln  shipping  economies  for  all  con- 
cerned and  consequently  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  our  export  commerce. 

Contalnerlzation  perhaps  will  spawn  its 
own  regulatory  problems.  But  the  problem 
here  and  now  is  not  to  stifle  this  sapling  with 
rules  and  regulations  and  endanger  its 
growth  and  benefits.  The  touchstone  of  ovir 
regulatory  approach  to  contalnerlzation 
must  be,  as  it  is  In  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  "fairness"  between  carriers  and 
between  carriers  and  shippers.  The  con- 
talnerlzation program,  while  no  longer  In 
the  em.bryo  stage,  is  nevertheless  develop- 
mental, and  I  am  sure  that  the  Commission, 
in  dealing  with  this  promising  concept  will 
heed  the  sidvlce  of  President  Johnson,  that 
we  "concern  ourselves  with  new  areas  of  co- 
operation before  we  concern  ourselves  with 
new  areas  of  controL" 

Thank  you. 


Room  for  Both  Park  and  Port 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    tNDL4N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  appeared  recently  in  the 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel,  Indiana's 
second  lar::;est  newspaper  coverine 
northeastern  Indiana,  southern  Mich- 
igan, and  western  Ohio,  I  feel  tiiis  edi- 
torial, by  one  of  our  leadin','  papers,  is 
indicative  of  the  real  enihu.«;ia.-;m  which 
exists  in  Indiaaa  for  both  the  pai'k  and 
the  poi^t.  The  people  of  Indiana  do  have 
a  zest  for  the  Indiana  National  Lakeshore 
in  answer  to  Secretary  Udall's  recent 
mistaken  assessment  of  Hoosier  support 
for  the  park. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Room  for  Both  P.\rk  .^.vD  Port 

In  a  ratiier  n.usty  display  of  bureaucratic 
temper.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  h.is  threatened  to  pull  .^dminiitration 
support  out  from  under  the  proposed  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Liikeshore  park  because 
Hoosiers  show  no  "zest"  for  the  project. 

If  the  Hoosiers.  indeed,  show  no  zest  In 
the  m.itter.  It  may  be  because  too  many  peo- 
ple like  Secretary  Udall  and  Congressman 
Charles  H.m.leck  have  refused  to  show  any 
spirit  of  coinproml.se,  whatsoever,  in  making 
plans  for  both  a  port  and  a  new  National 
park  iu  the  area  of  Northeastern  Indiana 
along  Lake  Michlo'.iJi.  There  Is  room  for  both 
port  and  park,  and  both  are  needed. 

For  some  time  Hoosiers — most  Hoosiers  — 
have  assumed  that  both  thv  port  and  park 
could  and  would  be  constructed.  They  made 
that  assumption  on  the  representations  of 
the  park  proponents  and  of  the  Indiana  State 
Administration,  which  was  committed  to  the 
port  plans. 

Under  that  assumption,  we  think  it  15  time 
that  the  continuous  chipping  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  advocates  of  the  port  and  of 
the  park  come  to  an  end.  Burns  Harbor 
and  Che  Liikeshore  Park  may,  by  their  nature, 
be  strange  bedfellows.  Nevertheless,  bedfel- 
lows -,hey  will  be  and  their  proponents  s.hould 
get  tfigether  and  try  to  work  out  what  is  best 
for  b>:)th. 

Ch  MILES  Halleck  and  the  Indiana  Munici- 
pal Leagrue  are  a  little  out  of  touch  with  the 
times  and  temper  of  the  .American  people  if 
they  think  they  can  send  the  park  plans  to 
oblivion  with  a  snap  of  their  Angers.  At  the 
s.ime  thme.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
and  the  backers  of  tlie  park  should  quit  pick- 
ing at  straws  like  a  300-acre  landflU  which 
h.is  been  on  the  books  for  three  years. 

Udall  h.^s  compeared  the  landfill  proposal 
w"»th  the  building  of  "a  steel  mill  on  Cape 
Cod."  but  he  should  remember  that  he  is  not 
proposing  a  piirk  on  Cape  Cod,  he  Is  propos- 
ing one  on  Indiana's  short  frontage  on  Lake 
Michigan — a  frontage  which  already  Is 
heavily  industrallzed. 

Somehow,  we  get  the  Impression  that  he 
conteripUtes  the  park  as  a  sort  of  "wilder- 
ness area"  wltliin  an  automotive  "stone's 
throw"  of  Chicago.  No  amount  of  wishful 
thinking  will  nuke  It  that.  It  will  be  a  rec- 
reation area.  As  much  of  Its  natural  and 
biological  heriuige  should  be  pre^.erved  as  is 
poesib  e. 

Much-has  been  said  (and  denied)  regard- 
ing a  'compromi.^e  '  agreement  under  which 
t>oth  port  and  park  would  be  buUt.  We  do 
not  know  who  paxticipated  in  the  agreement 
and  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  was  agreed 
to.    But  it  is  fairly  certain  that  there  was 


some  such  a  compromise,  or  the  port  project 
would  not  have  gotten  off  the  ground  or  in 
the  water,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  short.  It  Is  time  ttiat  the  official  agen- 
cies Involved — the  State  Administration.  In- 
diana's Senators  and  Congressmen,  the  Army 
Engineers,  and  the  Department  of  Interior — 
get  together  and  work  out  a  detailed  plan 
wlxich  will  provide  for  optimum  development 
of  both  the  park  and  the  port,  and  that  with 
a  minimum  of  outside  Interference.  The 
Job  will  not  be  easy,  but  It  is  necessary. 

Tiie  time  for  uit-picking  is  over. 


Last  Chance  for  the  Dunes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday,  October  3,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  Post,  of  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 3.  1966,  urging  preservation  of  one 
of  the  few  remaining  great  potential  na- 
tional park  and  recreation  areas  in  the 
Midwest. 

Time  is  rimning  out  for  the  .-^ving  of 
this  precious  resource  for  the  future  and 
If  this  Congress  is  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  future  and  to  bear 
trust  with  those  who  will  live  on  this 
greatly  crowded  continent  in  the  future, 
preservation  of  the  Indiana  IXines  is  of 
the  most  vital  importance  and  must  be 
accomplished  during  this  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

L*ST    Chance    for    the    Dunes 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  have  it;? 
last  chance  to  save  the  Indiana  Dunes  this 
week.  The  bill  to  create  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  took  a  severe  blow  when 
the  House  Interior  Committee  knocked  out 
of  the  proposed  park  area  the  sections  knowai 
as  the  West  Beach  ai.d  the  Burns  Bog.  But 
a  group  of  conservation-minded  legislators 
win  offer  an  amendment  to  restore  the 
beautiful,  mile-long  West  Beac.n,  and  an  open 
rule  granted  by  the  Rules  C>mmlttee  will 
permit  them  to  obtain  a  vote  on  it. 

The-'^enate  has  twice  voted  for  a  Dunes 
Park  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  with 
enough  land  to  provide  recrea'.  ion  for  the  10 
million  people  living  in  the  central  area  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  dune.^.  The  bU!  that  will  go 
before  the  House  In  less  favorable.  It  would 
create  a  park  of  6000  acres,  even  with  the 
West  Beach  aiucndinent,  as  against  9000 
acres  provided  by  the  Senate  1>.!I,  .Sponsors 
of  the  project  believe,  however,  that  this 
would  make  it  possible  to  serve  the  ends  of 
both  recreation  and  conservation  on  a  choice 
and  vital  waterfront. 

The  proposed  park  Is  .~t;Il  in  danger  from 
Industrial  encroachments  and  the  artificial 
hart>or  authorized  by  the  State  of  Indiana. 
While  this  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  state  is  depltjrabie.  it  is  nevertheless 
possible  to  have  the  park  and  the  harbor  too. 
The  important  thing  at  the  moment  is  to 
make  the  park  a  reality  by  p.vssing  an 
amended  House  bill  and  effecting  a  prompt 
compromise  with  the  Senate.  The  fight 
against  undersirable  encroachments  and 
possible  pollution  of  the  lake  by  industrial 
w.astes  can  then  be  carried  on  from  a  secure 
footing.  If  the  bill  should  fall,  the  duned 
will  be  Irretrievably  lost. 
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Legislators  ought  to  put  aside  the  foolish 
comments  that  these  dunes  are  no  Grand 
Canyon  or  Yosemite  Valley.  The  over- 
shadowing fact  is  that  they  provide  a 
natural  playground  and  an  attractive  retreat 
close  to  an  enormous  metropolitan  region 
now  singularly  devoid  of  national  parks  A 
new  park  in  this  spot  hae  the  support  of 
the  President,  the  country's  leading  con- 
servationists and  millions  of  citizens  The 
House  should  not  let  them  down 
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Letter  to  a  Dairy  Farmer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


In  Commemoration  of  the  Immmigration 
Act  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NFTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1966 
Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall 
with  a  sense  of  humble  pride,  that  occa- 
sion, 1  year  ago  today,  when  I  witnessed 
the  signing  of  the  reform  amendments 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
The  true  spirit  of  equality,  so  steeped  in 
American  tradition,  became  part  of  our 
immigration  laws  that  day  replacing  na- 
tional origins,  after  over  40  years,  as  cri- 
teria  for   selecting   immigrants   to   the 
United  States.     That  system,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  eulogize  it  today,  was  ba.sed 
on  the  fallacious  belief  that  the  place  of 
birth,  or  the  racial  origin  of  a  human 
being,  determined  the  quality  of  a  level 
of  man's  intellect  or  his  moral  character 
or  his  suitability  for  assimilation  into  our 
Nation  and  our  Great  Society. 

I  mention  this  discarded  system  only 
to  revel  in  Its  repeal.  One  of  the  vei-y 
first  speeches  I  made  in  this  Congress 
over  40  years  ago  was  directed  against 
the  national  origins  theory  devised  back 
in  1921.  Although  the  reform  was  a 
long  time  in  coming,  the  fruit  of  the 
lengthy  labor  is  sweet. 

The  legislation  enacted  last  year  was  a 
monumental  step  in  establishing  an  im- 
migration policy  consistent  with  our 
times  and  based  upon  a  man's  family  re- 
lationship and  value  to  the  United 
States. 

We  must  make  cei'tain  that  this  legis- 
lation which  has  eliminated  discrimina- 
tion on  its  face  does  not  fortuitously  re- 
sult in  a  supine  discrimination. 

No  legislation  is  without  imperfection 
During  the  course  of  the  last  year  cer- 
tain provi-sions  of  this  legislation 'have 
raised  doubt  of  their  feasibility  The 
provisions  requiring  a  labor  certification 
have  proved  to  be  a  burden,  both  on  the 
Intending  immigrant  and  on  the  peti- 
tiomng  citizen.  Provisions  setting  forth 
waiver  procedures  for  certain  grounds  of 
excludability  are  inadequate.  We  have 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  law  in  opei-ation 
We  must  use  our  legislative  machinery  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  and 
corrections. 

I  herald  this  day  because  we  need  not 
as  we  have  over  so  many  decades,  hide 
our  eyes  In  shame  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  worid  for  the  way  we  admit  their 
people  to  our  country. 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

I.N"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1966 
Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  my  distinguished  colleague 
Mel  Laird,  has  written  a  letter  to  a 
dairy  farmer  friend  of  mine  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  mv  col- 
leagues. 

Mel  Laird  represents  the  district  that 
produces  more  milk  and  cheese  than  any 
other  district  in  the  Congress  There- 
fore, he  Is  particulariy  well  qualified  to 
discuss  the  very  critical  problems  the 
dairy  farmer— and.  Indeed,  all  farmers- 
face  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  recent 
^Johnson-Freeman  administration  ac- 
tions. 

Under    unanimous    consent     I    in.sert 
Mel  Laird's  letter  to  mv  daiiv  farmer 
friend  In  the  Record  at  "this  point 
The  letter  referred  to  follows : 

House  of  Representatives 
WashingtoTi,  D.C.,  September  29  1966 
DF.^R  John:    With  one  out  of  everv   nine 
workers  in  agriculture,  our  state  has  k  vital 
nterest  in  the  policies  made  in  Washington 
that  affect  agriculture. 

For  six  years  now,  national  farm  jx-licie.s 
have  been  set  by  a  Democratic  Administra- 
tion that  controls  both  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  better 
than  two-to-one  majorities.  Many  feel  that 
the  Johnson -Freeman  farm  pohcles.  espe- 
cially in  recent  months,  are  part  of  a  program 
that  Will  liquidate  the  dalrrfarmer  In  ;5i^!^ 
consin.  They  know  that  these  policies  al- 
ready have  driven  a  great  manv  of  our 
farmers  off  the  land.  ' 

Today,  contrary  to  the  glowing  reix.rus  we 
often  hear  from  Secretary  Freeman  manv 
arnuT.s  are  suffering.  As  the  trend  con- 
tinues toward  larger  farms,  the  smaller 
warmer  without  the  capital  or  the  abliitv  to 
expand  Is  being  squeezed  out  of  basiness 
One  major  factor  is  that  at  the  verj-  th^e 
When  the  biu-gaining  power  of  our  farmers 
m  the  marketplace  is  on  the  increase  the 
Freeman  Administration  has  done  nothing 
to  control  foreign  imports  of  dalrv  products 
abroad"*       ""'ler       unsanitary      "c-<,ndition.s 

Lets  look  for  a  moment  at  the  situation 
facing  our  dairy  Industry  todav  thanks 
largely  to  Ul-advlsed  government"  policies 
In  recent  weeks  and  months,  there  have  been 
several  major  indications  that  the  dalrv 
farmer  has  become  the  "whipping  boy"  of 
this  Administration.  They  Include  the 
President's  proposal   to  cut   back  drastically 

,h!  ^^°°,    n"''  ^""^  ^^°°^  '""^'^  programs, 
the   Administration's   decision   to   put   dalrv- 

fh^'^'"^  °"  ^^  ^°^^^  '^<»  Armv  menus 
the  Presidents  urging  of  the  Nation's  house- 
wives to  stop  buying  dairy  products  ae  one 
way  of  curbing  inflation,  the  unrealistic 
dairy  price  support  announcement  of  last 
March  and  the  opening  of  the  U.S.  market 
to  foreign  cheese  produced  under  unsanitary 
conditions  abroad.  ' 

Since  last  I  wrote  to  you  several  we<>ks  lujo 
my  efforts  and  those  of  many  of  my  Zl- 
eagues  here  in  the  Congress  who  have  an 
interest  In  agriculture  have  been  partlaJlv 
successful.  For  example,  we  succe^eded  in 
defeating  the  President's  proposal  to  cut 
back  the  school  milk  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  persuaded  the  Secretary  of  Aen- 
culture    that   his   March   price   support    an- 
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nuunctment  of  M.50  per  hundredwei,;ht  for 
,  J-.  i^"/^°,  c^"'^"^"    "^^^   ''^    unrealistic 
r^^  l'^  f  ^  T^'^'  •    "^^  Secretary  has  since 
raised  that  price  to  »4.00  per  hundredweight 
for  3.7  milk   ($3.76  for  3.5  milk).     This  new 
announcement   is    far   below   market    prices 
Even  so.  these  reversals  in  Administration 
policy  were  too  little  and  too  late.     Manv  of 
our  farmers  continue  to  leave  the  farm    and 
the  otner  damaging  Administration   policies 
(ontinue  in  effect.     One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant failures  of  the  Freeman  AdmlnmtraUon 
has  been  its  reluctance  to  use  Section  22  of 
the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  u>  curb  for- 
eign   l.ni ports    of    dairy    products    pr(Kiuced 
c> broad    under   unsanitary   condltu.n.v       .vs   a 
result  Colby  cheese  and  other  dairy  product* 
come   into   this   country  and   compete    un- 
fairly with  American   produced  goods 

Our  dairy  industry  in  Wisconsin  must  meet 
rigid  standards  Imposed  by  the  USD^  the 
FDA,  the  US.  Public  Health  Service,  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Health  Service.  Foreign 
producer.s  are  not  required  to  meet  these 
same  .standards.  Wisconsin's  dairvland 
wants  no  special  treatment,  it  merely  wants 
to  compete  on  an  equitable  and  fair  basis 
\et  the  double  standard  of  imposing  rigid 
conditions  on  Wisconsin  farmers  while  let- 
ting loreign  producers  escape  the.se  stand- 
ards IS  rank  discrimination  against  our  own 
people  and  should  be  stopped. 

The  Communist  country  of  Bulgaria  ur- 
behevably  can  freight  Colby  cheese  to  New 
^ork  and  offer  it  on  the  American  market  at 
10  cents  below  what  Wisconsin  producers  ran 
make  it  for  because  foreign  countries  do  not 
have  to  meet  Wisconsin  or  U.S.  standards 
It  IS  simply  not  right  for  dairy  producers  m 
foreign  lands  to  be  given  preferential  treat- 
ment over  our  own  farmers  by  the  Johnson- 
Freeman  Administration.  It  Is  time  Secre- 
tary Freeman  utilized  his  authority  under 
Section  22  to  give  our  farmers  and' proces- 
sors equal  opportunity  to  compete  with  for- 
eign goods 

Secretary  Freeman's  reported  elation  over 
■i  drop  in  farm  prices  recently  di6tres.sed  all 
farmers  in  America.  Statements  like  Assiv- 
ant  Secretary  Schnlttker's  do  the  same  thing 
By  inference,  he  wrote  off  as  uneconomical 
and  needless  more  than  two  niilUon  of  Amer- 
ica's small  farms  and  farmers,  I  have  tried 
repeatedly  to  Impress  on  SecreUary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  the  necessity  for  taking  a 
fairer  and  more  realistic  attitude  toward  this 
country's  farmers.  I  will  continue  to  do  s,- 
My  own  program  for  Improving  WIscqusu.  s 
farm  income  is  attached  to  this  letter 
Best  regards, 

Mel  Laird 

Laird  Program   To  Improve  Wisconsi.n  s 
Farm  Income 

1  Support  the  free  flow  of  milk  in  uiter- 
state  commerce,  meeting  the  US  Public 
Health  Code  provided  in  Laird  bill.  H  R   20.'ic< 

2.  Support  the  Laird  Self-Help  Dairy  yi-i- 
blllzatlon  bill,  H  R.  1559,  which  would  assure 
farmers  a  strong  bargaining  position  in  the 
marketplace. 

3.  Encourage  a  program  of  low -interest 
long-term  loans  to  farmers  for  the  purp<»e 
of  buying  modern  equipment  and  machinery 
in  order  to  help  save  the  family-sized  fiuTn" 

4.  Continue  support  for  the  Food  for  Peace 
I^ogram,  the  Welfare  Distribution  Program 
the  School  Lunch  Program  and  the  School 
Milk  Program,  orlginaJly  co-sponsored  bv  the 
late  Representative  August  Andresen  of 
Minnesota  and  myself,  as  an  econcxnic  bene- 
fit to  the  farmer  and  the  nation. 

5.  Adequately  protect  dairy  and  livestock 
producers  from  importation  of  product* 
produced  under  unsanitary  conditions 
abroad. 

6.  Realistically  apply  the  price  support 
program  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk  in  thU  country.  t'l  .      ' 
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7.  Refrain  at  all  time  from  slngUng  out 
th«  cUlry  fanner  aa  the  "whipping  boy"  for 
an  inflation  that  be  did  not  cause  buh  which 
was  caucad  by  the  very  ^vemment  which 
now  wishes  to  penalize  the  fanner. 


Colorado  River  Review 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  In  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Post  on  Monday,  October  3. 
1966,  urging  an  intelligent  and  proper 
compromise  solution  to  the  controversy 
existing  over  the  central  Arizona  project 
and  the  Marble  and  Bridge  Canyon 
Dams: 

Colorado  Rhter  Rrvrew 

The  restudy  of  the  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect* ordered  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
UdaU  coincides  with  a  further  review  of  the 
proposals  on  Capitol  UlU.  Both  efTorts  are 
salutary.  It  Is  now  obvious  that  ttie  con- 
troversial bill,  which  calls  for  new  power 
dams  at  Marble  and  Bridge  Canyons,  will 
not  be  passed  In  the  remaining  two  weelts 
of  the  present  Congress.  It  would  be  foolish 
indeed  not  to  use  the  Interval  between  now 
and  next  spring  for  a  resurvey  of  the  problem 
Involved. 

Despite  the  approval  of  the  Colorado  River 
bill  by  the  House  Interior  Committee,  it  h.xs 
encountered  numerous  hazards.  One  Is  the 
unwllUngness  of  the  Administration  to  give 
It  full  endorsement.  Another  is  the  con- 
flicting views  in  Congress  on  the  water  study 
which  the  measure  calls  for.  SUll  more 
serious  Is  the  vigorous  opposition  from  con- 
servationist groups  protesting  against  any 
further  encroachments  on  a  free-flowing 
Colorado  River. 

Secretary  Udall's  promise  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  every  possible  alternative  to  the  pro- 
posed dams  means  that  his  study  group 
will  investigate  the  possibility  of  construct- 
ing nuclear  power  plants  Instead  Resort  to 
that  alternative  would  undoubtedly  provoke 
a  major  controversy  of  a  different  sort.  It 
would  revive  in  very  pointed  form  the  public 
versus  private  power  struggle.  Becavise  of 
the  perils  Implicit  In  this  course  the  em- 
phasis may  well  be  on  other  possibilities  for 
a  compromise  solution. 

This  newspaper  has  expressed  the  belief 
that  some  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of 
the  Colorado  River  system  to  parched  Ari- 
zona are  essential.  We  have  also  strongly 
urged  that  every  alternative  to  the  proposed 
dams  be  exploreid.  recognizing  that  the  dams 
are  designed  to  produce  revenue  for  a  com- 
prehensive Southwest  water  system  and  not 
for  the  conservation  of  water.  We  think 
there  is  room  for  compromise  even  if  the  pro- 
posed use  of  atomic  power  Is  rejected. 

Some  months  ago  we  suggested  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Marble  Canyon  dant  and  the 
addition  of  this  section  of  the  Colorado 
Gorge  to  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
Another  possible  conspromise  would  be  re- 
duction of  the  height  of  the  proposed  Bridge 
Canyon  dam  so  that  no  water  would  be 
backed  Into  the  western  end  of  the  park. 

It  would  also  be  possible  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Central  Arizona  project  and  postpone  the 
construction  of  both  dams,  despite  the  finan- 
cial problem  that  would  thus  be  created. 
Two  arguments  for  such  a  course  stand  out. 
It  vottld  sMre  the  Government  from  embark- 


ing on  a  costly  venture.  In  terais  oif  both  ap- 
propriations and  manpower,  at  a  time  of 
high  economic  activity  bpcavtse  of  the  vn\i  in 
Vietnam.  And  it  would  relieve  Congress  Irom 
making  a  fin;U  decis-lon  on.  the  dams  untii 
the  proposed  water  study  ht\s  been  made. 

In  other  words,  the  important  items  con- 
fronlmg  the  ne.xt  Congress  in  this  sphere 
win  be  the  Central  Arlsona  Project  and 
the  water  study.  If  the  .\dminlstr;ition  and 
Congress  should  find  it  feasible  to  go  aiiead 
with  there  ur.dert  ikings  wlule  postponuig  a 
decision  on  the  power  projects,  the  wlioie 
country  would  feel  a  sense  of  relief.  Tha 
ultimate  decision  on  the  proposed  dams  could 
be  made  later  in  the  light  of  the  water  com- 
mission's findings  and  mucli  more  complete 
knowledge  about  alternative  sources  of 
power. 


I  Am  an  American 


Congressman  Gerald  Ford  Praised  by  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

Of 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MI.SSOURI 
IN"  THE  HOUt^E  OF  REPRE.SE.NT.XTIVE.S 

Monday.  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Sv>eaker,  the  pub- 
lisher and  editors  of  the  St  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  were  fa\'orably  impressed  with 
House  Minority  Leader  Ger.^ld  R.  Ford 
when  he  recently  visited  St.  Louis  and 
they  have  said  so  publicly  In  an  edi- 
toilal  entitled  ■Hard-Piuichiiig  Mr. 
Ford,"  the  St.  I/Duis  Crlobe-Democrat 
points  up  some  of  the  point,s  Congress- 
maii  P\)PD  made  to  an  audience  of  sev- 
eral hundred  men  and  women  who  came 
to  learn  fi-om  him  what  was  going  on 
around  the  country  as  he  saw  it  during 
his  travels.  Becau.se  we  all  too  often 
hear  only  when  talks  do  not  go  over,  I 
thouKht  it  appropriate  to  fxiint  out  that 
the  St.  Ixiuls  talk  by  GER.^LD  Ford  was 
appreciated  and  welcomed  by  his  audi- 
ence. The  full  text  of  the  editorial. 
September  16.  1966.  follows  below. 
H.^RD-PuNciU-SG  Mr    Ford 

Htnise  Republican  leader  Gfrald  R  Ford 
of  Michigan  has  emerged  .us  perhaps  the  out- 
standing GOP  Congres.sm;in  capable  of  the 
tough  in-fighting  needed  an  any  elTectlve 
campaign,  especially  from  a  challenging  or 
minority  party.  He  gave  an  example  of  his 
aggressive  strategy  in  a  Uilk  this  week  before 
St.  Louis  Republicans. 

■Mr.  Ford  made  estimates  of  Republican 
gains  in  November  which  were  not  mere  cam- 
paign hyperbole.  It  is  quite  po.ssible  the 
GOP  may  win  40  additional  seats  In  the 
House,  three  to  seven  in  the  Senate  and  three 
or  more  Governors  at  the  polls  this  year. 

He  gave  reasons  for  his  optimistic  forec,a,st. 
reaching  with  unerring  Instinct  for  the  vlt.il, 
sore  spots  on  tlie  Democratic  donkey. 

He  cited  the  wide  schism  In  the  Democratic 
party  concerning  foreign  policy,  sensationally 
developed  over  the  Vietnam  war.  He  declared 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  .Administration  ha.s 
overitding  Interest  in  politics  rather  than 
"sound  policy."  referring  obviously  to  Infla- 
tion and  the  puny  moves  to  halt  its  danger- 
ous trend.  He  added  that  such  a  credibility 
gap  exists  the  American  people  don't  know 
what  "o  believe  abotit  what  emanates  from 
the  Wnlt.e  House 

Hard-headed  politicians  behind  the  Ad- 
ministration scene  know  these  Jabs  aren't 
Just  feints  at  straw  targets  Before  Novem- 
ber's ballot,  prospects  point  to  a  slugging 
campaign.  And  Gerry  Ford  will  be  in  the 
vanguard  with  his  loe-to-toe  battle  tactics. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  realize  that  it  is  necessaiy  to 
do  more  than  just  talk  about  freedom. 
If  necessai-y  we  must  also  fight  for  it. 
We  must  agree  with  Thomas  Jefferson 
that  unfortunately — 

The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from 
time  to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and 
tyrants. 

One  who  knows  the  responsibilities  of 
freedom  is  Comdr.  James  C.  Standish  of 
the  U.S.  Na\'y.  Commander  Standish 
submitted  a  prize- winning  essay  to  the 
Freedom  Foundation  entitled  "I  Am  an 
American." 

Commander  Standish's  essay  appeared 
In  the  September  1966  edition  of  the 
Newsletter  of  the  Brooklyn  Council- 
Kings  County  'Veterans  of  Foreign  'Wars 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
I  Am  an  American 

1  By  Comdr.  James  C.  Standish,  US.  Navy> 

( A  prize-winning  essay  submitted  to  the 
Freedom  Foundation) 

Burn  your  draft  card,  boy.  Join  the  pro- 
test marchers,  the  teach-ins  and  b.m-tlic- 
bomb  demonstrators 

Because  I  am  an  American  I'll  protect  your 
right  of  free  expression  of  your  ide.ts.  But 
how  about  some  help  from  you?  Or  am  I 
asking  too  much  In  expecting  you  to  help 
combat  the  communistic  menace  to  your 
rights  of  free  assembly  and  peaceable  protest.' 

I  understand  your  fears.  I  felt  them  in 
1943  and  again  in  1952.  I  feel  them  asjain 
t.xlay.  I  will  be  afraid  If  Tm  assigned  to 
duty  In  Viet  Nam  Just  as  I  was  when  assigned 
to  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II  and  to  Korea 
in  the  Korean  War.  How^ser,  if  so  assigned 
I  will  go.  because,  as  corny  as  it  may  sound, 
U  IS  my  duty  to  my  country.  I  will  go  In  the 
belief  that  it  will  help  prevent  my  children 
from  fighting  the  commtmists  on  US.  soil  at 
some  later  date:  or  preclude  my  opportunity 
for  the  likes  of  you  to  advocate  surrender  to 
communism  at  some  later  date. 

I  understand  your  ignorance  of  the  real 
goals  of  communism  since  you  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  a  few  Idealistic,  highly  educated 
boobs  who  Inhabit  an  unreal  world  of  theory 
TTiey  chose  to  ignore  the  stated  goals  of  world 
communism  and  its  oft  demonstrated  means 
of  obtaining  these  aims  in  the  real  world 
that  most  of  us  inhabit.  Tliey,  and  you, 
choose  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  history  no 
matter  how  recent  they  may  be. 

I  also  understand  that  you  have  been 
re.ired  in  an  era  of  parental  pemiissivcne.'-s 
that  breeds  scorn  for  discipline,  law  and  or- 
der. It  appears  to  be  an  era  that  encourages 
you  to  dlsotjey  any  rule  that  you  disagree 
with  or  did  not  help  make.  I  recognize  this 
environment  as  the  spawning  ground  for 
your  shallow  excuse  of  refusing  to  participate 
in  tlie  Vietnamese  War  because  you  did  not 
participate  in  the  decision  to  fight.  Did  you 
participate  In  drawing  up  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
The  Constitution?  Did  you  participate  In 
the  past  wars  this  country  fought  against 
tyranny  and  oppression?  "Of  course  not 
How  old  do  you  think  I  am?  '  you  ask.  Do 
you  then  reject  your  heritage  as  an  American 
resulting  from  these  actions  because  you 
were  not  a  participant?  Do  not  the  major- 
ity of  the  voters  of  the  country  select  the 
president  and  the  other  representatives  to 
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make  the  decisions  for  the  peojjle?  In  a 
democracy  do  those  who  were  Ineligible  to 
vote  or  who  voted  for  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate forfeit  any  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  free  citizens?  Are  they  released  from 
any  of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens? 

Child  that  you  are.  you  want  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  man  taut  not  his  responsibili- 
ties. Knowing  full  well  that  in  a  free  society 
such  as  ours,  there  are,  always  were  and 
always  will  be  parasites  like  you  along  for 
the  free  ride.  I  will  still  defend  our  freedom 
as  long  as  I  shall  live. 

I  will  protect  our  liberty  despite  your 
shortcomings  as  long  as  I  shall  live.  I  further 
hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  you  learn  the 
true  meanin<rs  of  liberty,  freedom  and  com- 
munism, and  then  in  spite  of  your  fears 
volunteer  to  serve  your  country.  Only  then' 
child.  Will  you  realize  that  freedom  "is  not 
a  free  ride  but  it  is  secured  and  held  at  great 
co.st. 
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ECHO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  October  3.  1966 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group 
of  public  spirited  citizens  in  the  Eden 
Township  area  of  southern  Alameda 
County.  Calif.,  have  formed  the  Eden 
Council  for  Hope  and  Opportunity— 
tCHO— to  help  solve  some  of  the  vexa- 
tious problems  that  confront  our  country 
today,  •' 

Mrs,  Lucy  Buchbinder,  the  wife  of  a 
prominent  physician  in  the  Castro  Valley 
area  has  been  the  spearhead  of  this  or- 
gamzation.  Mis.  Buchbinder  is  recog- 
nized a,s  one  of  the  leaders  of  her  com- 
munity.   She  is  a  gal  bom  in  Vienna 

This  group  has  particularly  directed 
its  activities  towards  finding  housine  for 
minority  groups. 

One  family  for  whom  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  finding  such  a  home  has  writ- 
ten the  President  defining  their  problems 
and  the  way  that  it  was  solved.  I  make 
the  letter  of  LeRoy  and  Carolyn  Whittle 
to  the  President  a  part  of  these  remarks: 

Dear  Preside.vt  Johnson:  This  letter  Is 
be  ng  Written  to  bring  to  your  attention  that 
It  is  taking  a  lot  of  volunteers  personal  time 

n?r/^H  ""^  '■.""'*'  ^°  "^°'^«  P°'^^^^^  the  sim- 
P  e  and  rightful  privilege  of  each  man  to  own 

Within'",!,      ^"  "^''  "^=''"  '^'^  employment  and 
»ithin  his  economical  range. 

tot^'iK-nf    ^°"""fte    that    after    becoming 
r,n,^  K^  discouraged  we  decided  to  call  a  phone 
number     isted   in   an    advertisement   which 
^It,  .."!iP  '"  loc.itmg  housing  for  minority 
races.       This  was  put  Into  newspapers  by  an 
organization    in     the    area    called    e  C  H  O 
(Which  I  believe  Is  Eden  Council  for  Hous- 
ing   Opportunities!.      Without    the    help    of 
these  volunteers  we  would  not  at  this  time 
be  buying  our  own  home— In  an  area  a  few 
minutes  from  my  husbands  work  and  within 
^•fdZ"    '''^°"°""<^    r^"ge.      Our   income    is 
Jt    t  ?"  ^'^"  ***   ^^'^  "■"«  and   are  con- 
sidered in  profes.sional  positions.     Although 
my  husband  Is  an  employee  at  the  Job  Corp. 
Center  at  Camp  Parks  we  were  denied  hous- 
ing  in  the  area  both  as  buyers  or  renters     We 
r^nV?."^  ^^  °"^  ^""^  they  didn't  have  Negro's 
Wd  did  not  want  any.    Other's  told  us  not  to 
^)ther  to  apply  because  they  wouldn't  proc- 
ess our    papers    while   still   others    accepted 
our  papers.  proce.ssed  them  and  then  t  urned 


us  down— although  F.H.A.  had  already  ap- 
proved the  loan.  After  many  hours,  days  atVd 
^■eeks  of  work  by  the  ECHO,  group  we  are 
at  this  time  living  in  Dublin  and  buying  our 
own  home.  The  details  are  too  lengthy  and 
numerous  to  Ust  here  but  If  any  office  of  your 
housing  program  would  hke  them  I  have  a 
year  of  heart  ache  to  describe.  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Buchbinder  would  have  many  things  to 
add  that  she  kept  from  us  to  protect  us 
from  further  feelings  of  defeat.  Her  mghtly 
phone  calls  (toll  calls)  for  four  months  are 
really  what  gave  us  the  needed  courage  to  go 
on  and  hope  to  someday  obtain  a  hoine 

The   purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  bring  to 
light  a  few  of  the  names  or  the  people  in'the 
ECHO,     organization    that    donated     their 
time  to  help  us  and  Inform  us  of  our  rights 
and  how  to  go  about  getting  the  end  we  were 
seeking— a  new  home,  in  an  area  clo.^^e  to  my 
husbands  employment  and  In  a  decent  area 
VVe  are  only  one  couple  that  has  been  helped 
by  these  people  and  the  hours  of  their  volun- 
teer time  must  run  into  the  thousands  and 
I  feel  these  people  should  have  goveniment 
support  of  some  sort  to  make  it  easier  to  con- 
tinue their  work-whlch  Is  really  enforcing 
the  law  of  the  land.     Taxes  should  pay  for 
these  Jobs  as  the  people  causing  the  trouble 
should  be  made  to  pay  in  some  way  for  what 
they  are  doing.     We  certainly  hope  you  find 
It  In  your  heart  to  look  into  this  or  assign 
It  to  the  proper  office  so  that  some  may  see 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  Federally  funded 
Office  or  offices  in  this  area  and  others  to  help 
each  man  no  matter  his  color  or  other  cause 
for  being  one  of  the  minority  races     If  there 
are  funds  made  available  I  feel  these  people 
should    be   involved   in    the   management   of 
the    program    as    they    have    already    shown 
proof  of  their  dedication  to  the  project  of  up- 
holding our  laws  and  of  having  the  kind  of 
open  hearts  it  takes  to  work  with  people  who 
have  tried  and  tried  on  their  own  and  finally 
exhausted  all  they  know  how  to  do 

May  I  also  note  that  the  San  Francisco  of- 
fice gave  a  speedy  hearing  and  a  lot  of  time 
to  the  case  before  the  hearing.  Especially 
helpful  was  Mr.  Tuggle-and  yet  very  fair  to 
both  sides. 

I  hope  someone  takes  the  time  to  contact 
the  people  below  and  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue m  their  work  of  helping  their  fellow 
men  and  also  that  some  form  of  support  is 
found  to  help  these  orgamzatlons 

Mrs.  Lucie  Buchbinder.  5667  Greenridge 
Rd.,  Castro  Valley,  Cahfornla. 

Mr.  Ray  Marsh,  Attorney  for  EC  H  O 
Mrs.  Ilene  Weinreb.  Member  of  EC  H  O 
Mr.  Leonard  Heumanns   Friend  of  E  C  H  O 
There  are  others,  but  these  are  the  ones 
that  could  provide  all  the  needed  Information 
on  the  affairs  In  this  area  and  the  ones  we 
were  personally  involved  with.    I  cannot  pos- 
sibly say  enough  or  thank  enough  Mrs  Lucie 
Buchbinder   who   was   a  constant   source   of 
help  and  personal  guidance  through  the  last 
four  months  of  our  waiting  period. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

LeRot  and  Carolyn  Whittle 
DfBLiN,  Calif. 
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tlie  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  rabbi  of 
Temple  Beth  El.  Jacob  H.  Epstein,  and 
I  leamed  of  a  very  fine  praver  read 
every  week  at  the  temple  senices 

The  prayer  is  offered  for  the  President 
and  Vice  Piesident  of  the  United  States 
and  the  congregation  joins  in  asking  the 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Issac   and 
the  God  of  Jacob  to  bless,  protect   help 
and  exalt  President  John,son  and  Vice 
President    Humphrey.     I    was    so    im- 
pressed with  the  dipnity  and  the  spirit 
of  the  prayer  Uiat  I  place  it  In  the  Con- 
CREssioN.^L  Record  .so  that  my  colleagues 
may  ha-,e  the  opportuiiity  to  read  it 
Prayer     Read     Every     Week     at     Services. 
Temple  Beth-El,  Syracuse.  N  Y   for  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice-President 
HiBERT  Humphrey 

He  Who  granted  victory  t«  kings  and 
dominion  to  princes,  his  kingdom  Is  a  king- 
dom of  all  ages:  he  who  delivered  his  servant 
David  from  the  evil  sword,  he  who  opened 
a  road  through  the  sea,  a  path  amid  the 
mighty  waters— may  he  bless  and  protect 
help  and  exalt  the  President.  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  and  the  Vice-President;  Hubert 
Humphrey,    and    All    The    Officers    of    This 

May  the  supreme  King  of  Kings  in  his 
mercy,  sustain  them  and  deliver  them  from 
all  distress  and  misfortune.  May  the  su- 
preme King  of  kings.  In  his  mercy,  inspire 
them  and  all  their  counselors  and  aldef  to 
deal  kindly  with  us  and  with  all  Israel  In 
tlieir  days  and  In  our  days  Judah  shall  be 
saved,  Israel  shall  dwell  in  security,  and  a 
redeemer  shall  come  to  Zlon.  May"  this  be 
the  Will  cf  Gcxi;  and  let  us  say  Amen 


Water  Pollutioii  Control 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


Prayer  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 


OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  3,  1966 

Mr.  HANLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  w-as  privileged  to  attend  the  break- 
fast meeting  of  the  Men's  Club  of 
Temple  Beth  El,  Syracuse,  NY     I  had 


OF    Nrw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  30,  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  VThole 
Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  16076)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in 
order  to  improve  and  make  more  effective 
certain  programs  pursuant  to  such  act. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
to  the  pentleman  from  New  Jersey  "(Mr 
Howard],  a  member  of  the  committee 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri^e 
in  wholehearted  support  of  the  bill  H  R 
16076.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion my  appreciation  for  an  exemption 
that  was  made  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure  to  be    followed   in    the  case   of 
regional  agencies  such  as  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.    These  agencies 
are  already  directed  by  law  to  adopt  com- 
prehensive water  resource  programs  for 
their  constituent  States.     The  language 
approved   by   our  Committee   maies   it 
possible  for  these  agencies  to  submit  pol- 
lution control  programs  direcUy  to  the 
Congress  for  approval,  rather  than  to  the 
Secretary.    This  is  a  compliment  to  the 
flne  work  that  has  been  done  In  the  past 
by  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion and  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
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the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson],  who  commended  that  work 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  The 
Commission  and  the  residents  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  forceful  spokesman  to  present 
their  cause. 

It  Is  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  resi- 
dents of  Sussex.  Warren,  Hunterdon,  as 
well  as  the  counties  of  Mercer  and  Bur- 
lingtoo  are  so  well  represented  here  in 
this  Congress. 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Ad^ess  by  Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  to  the 
Navy  Lea«ne,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3,  1966 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  September  26,  Hon.  L.  Mendel 
RjvBRS,  the  distinguished  and  incompar- 
able chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  made  an  outstanding 
address  to  the  Navy  League  in  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

In  his  address,   the  gentleman  from 
South    Carolina     [Mr.     Rivers)     again 
pointed  out  the  urgent  need  for  modern- 
izing  our    Navy,   and    particul£irly    the 
soundness  of  building  nuclear  powered 
■  task    forces.    He    also    discussed    many 
other  subjects  of  vital  interest  and  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  this  Nation.     His 
remarks  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  and  to  every  reader 
of  the  Record.    The  address  follows: 
^fft*"*^'  bt  ths  honosablx  l.  mendel  rivers. 
Democbat,  of  South  Cakolina.  Chairman. 
housk  oommtmbk  on  armed  services.  to 
THE  Navt  Lkaguk,  San  Dieco.  Calif.,  Sep- 
TZMBSB  26,  1966 

It  U  a  wonderful  experience  to  be  In  a 
Mrvlce-orlent«d  city,  surrounded  by  servlce- 
iivoUvat«d  pec^e.  And  it  is  an  even  more 
thrilling  experience  to  visit  a  Naval  city  that 
can  boast  one  of  the  finest  chapters  of  the 
Navy  League  in  the  United  States. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  this  group  about  sea 
power. 

There  probably  Isn't  a  p>erson  In  this  room 
who  can't  quote  Jack  McCain  on  the  linp>or- 
tance  of  the  aea  lanee  of  the  world;  or  who 
cannot  repeat  the  compelling  arguxnents  In 
■upport  of  a  modern  Navy  set  forth  by  Bob 
Andenoo  and  his  great  Copley  organization; 
and  the  incomparable  Traxik  Jameson;  and 
•peaking  of  Andersons — let's  not  overlook  an- 
other great  one — Admiral  George  Anderson. 
I  dcm't  have  to  convince  you  about  the  In- 
dlspenaablllty  of  our  f^eet.  We  have  a  great 
Fleet — at  preaent,  we  are  the  strongest  Naval 
power  in  the  world.  But  fame  is  fleeting  and 
•o  ta  our  Naval  strength. 

It  la  tragic  that  the  children  In  the  Penta- 
gon who  make  decisions  don't  have  the  full 
comprehenalon  of  sea  power  that  everyone  in 
this  audieno*  posseasea.  These  boys  may 
grow  up,  but  war  la  no  place  for  a  youth-on- 
the-Job  training  program.  The  Uvea  of  our 
•OQS  are  too  precioiu  to  Indulge  In  this  kind 
of  planning. 

Our  Naval  strength — particularly  our  sur> 
face  strangtli — la  something  like  a  weU  that 
hafl  iMen  dug  Into  an  underground  pool. 


tappins;  a  .';ource  of  water  with  a  llnilted 
capacity  If  a  new  source  Isn't  found,  some- 
day that  wiiter  will  be  gone.  Jost  as  our  Naval 
streng,ah  will  someday  disappear  If  we  don't 
take  the  appropriate  steps  now  to  prevent 
that  from  h.i.ppenin«. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  wis  Chairm.'in  of  a  sub- 
committee that  reported  to  the  .-Xmencan 
people  and  the  Congress  :tnd  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  about  the  block  obsolescence  of 
our  Fleet.  That  situation  still  exists.  We 
are  building  ships  all  rlgb.t.  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  right  kind  in  the  right  number. 

We  lack  deep  penetr.^tion  Naval  gunfire 
support  ships;  we  lack  gun-carrying  heiivy 
units;  and  those  we  h.ive  are  rapidly  we.iring 
out.  We  h;ive  a  gun  g.ip  — and  no  relief  iti 
sight. 

We  have  the  know-how  and  the  industrial 
capacity  to  provide  nuclear  power  for  the 
m.ijor  surf. ice  segments  of  our  Fleet.  But 
we  can't  even  gel  a  decision  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  build  a  new  iiticlear 
powered  frigate 

The  facts  that  support  the  construction  of 
nuclear  frigates  so  that  we  can  operate  nu- 
clear task  forces  are  so  overwhelming  that 
it  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone  can 
dispute  them.  But  they  are  still  being  dis- 
puted 

How  can  ajiy  .sensible  American  question 
the  need  for  a  nuclear  t,i.sk  force? 

It  seems  incredible  that  we  have  had  a 
nuclear  capability  since  1955.  but  have  not 
launched  a  single  nuclear  vessel  since  the 
Truxtun  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
1961.  And  I  might  add  that  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  hid  its  way  then,  even 
the  Tniitun  would  have  been  conventionally 
powered. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  also  in- 
adequate insofar  as  our  antisubmarine  war- 
fare capability  Is  concerned.  We  have  even 
reduced  our  capability  In  this  area  In  recent 
months.  I  became  so  concerned  about  our 
anti-submarine  warfare  p^)sture  that  I  ap- 
pointed a  special  subcommittee  to  look  into 
this  matter. 

But  the  computer  boys  are  still  going 
strong!  They  have  even  come  up  with  a  new 
Idea  for  constriictlng  ships.  The  idea  is  to 
award  one  private  shipyard  a  contract  for  a 
whole  fleet  of  ships,  in  the  Interest  of  econ- 
omy. 

Next  year,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
expected  to  come  before  the  C'>ngres,s  to  ask 
authority  to  construct  18  or  20  f.i.st  deploy- 
ment logistic  ships  at  a  cost  that  may  ex- 
ceed a  billion  dollars  The  design  compe- 
tition Is  now  underway  and.  presumably,  a 
winner  will  be  announced  early  next  year. 

Did  the  Navy  have  anything  to  say  about 
the  design  of  this  ship? 

No,  these  will  be  ships  designed  by  a  pri- 
vate aerosp.ace  company  and,  interestingly 
enough,  some  of  the  major  private  shipyards 
In  tNe  country  dldnt  even  submit  a  pro- 
I>osal. 

There  is  grave  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  shipbtilldlng  program. 
Perhaps  It  will  save  money  on  the  unit  cost, 
but  It  will  also  eliminate  progress  In  ship 
construction.  But  beyond  that.  It  may  well 
be  the  death  knell  for  our  own  Naval  ship- 
yards if  the  United  States  Government  sub- 
sldlz(t3  a  new  privately-owned  shipyard, 
modem  in  every  way,  with  the  substantial 
shipbuilding  contract  which  is  contemplated 
In  the  PDL  program. 

Do  you  supjxjse  that  these  will  be  the 
only  Naval  vessels  built  In  that  yard? 
Obviously,  the  answer  to  that  is  no!  And 
the  only  losers  will  be  the  Naval  shipyards — 
shipyards  that  have  a  know-how  unequalled 
In  the  world. 

I  might  also  add  that  this  FDL  program, 
which  envisions  prepositloned  ships  loaded 
with  equipment,  may  someday  run  In  open 
competition  with  what  is  left  of  our  own 
dwindling  Merchant  Marine.  And  this  Is 
another  factor  that  we  mtist  consider  before 
any  final  decision  Is  reached. 


All  of  this  is  being  rationalized  on  the 
basis  of  cost  effectiveness  studies. 

Do  you  know  that  tlie  M-14  rifle  co.st3 
more  than  a  bow  with  arrows?  From  a  cost 
effectiveness  viewpoint,  we  obviously  would 
be  .belter  off  if  we  went  back  to  bows  and 
arrows. 

A  beer  bottle  filled  with  gasoline  and 
stuffed  with  a  rag  wick  is  a  f.iirly  effective 
weapon  at  close  quarters,  and  is  cheaper  to 
produce  than  a  land  miiie  or  hand  grenade. 
From  a  cost  etTectiveness  viewpoint,  we 
should  be  collecting  beer  bottles  and  old 
rags. 

And  if  we  did,  think  of  the  savings  that 
would  be  claimed.  Just  like  the  "savings" 
that  resulted  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
cut  back  our  F-4  procurement  for  the  Navy 
In  Fiscal  1965.  only  to  be  followed  by  addi- 
tional, more  costly  procurement  thereafter. 
And  this  is  wliat  worries  me! 
We  have  too  many  people  who  are  count- 
ing the  costs  of  national  security  and  not 
enough  weighing  the  cost  of  defeat. 

We  have  too  many  people  in  auShority 
worrying  about  what  the  Chinese  ^11  do 
if  we  hit  every  military  target  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  too  many  people  worrying  about 
what  the  Soviet  Union  will  say  if  we  bomb 
the  airfields  and  the  SAM  sites  and  sanc- 
tuaries that  have  been  established  in  North 
Vietnam — sanctuaries  created  not  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  but  by  our  own  leaders. 

I  was  taught,  from  the  time  I  was  a  child, 
that  when  I  entered  a  conflict  of  any  kind — 
from  a  baseball  game  to  a  fist  fight — I  should 
try  to  win. 

It  is  about  time  we  adopted  the  same  policy 
In  North  Vietnam. 

The  air  war  is  not  child's  pl.iy  In  North 
Vietnam.  The  ground  war  is  not  an  exercise 
in  tactics  in  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  over  5.000  Americans  dead  and 
30.000  wounded  thus  far  in  a  war  that  prob- 
ably could  have  been  ended  months  ago. 

And  let's  not  be  lulled  Into  a  sense  of 
complacency  because  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  don't  see  eye  to  eye 
at  present.  Those  MIG  21's  in  North  Vietnam 
didn't  come  out  of  w.ar  surplus  stock  in  a 
bargain  bivsement.  Those  S.A.M  missiles 
shooting  at  our  pilots  are  not  being  manu- 
factured in  somebody's  backyard  in  Peking. 
It  is  time  we  also  made  our  position  clear 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  of  doing  this  than  to  order  American 
Naval  vessels  to  ram  any  Russian  trawlers 
that  enter  our  territorial  waters  without  our 
consent,  or  harass  our  ships  on  the  high  seas. 
There  Is  a  Russian  trawler  sitting  off  the 
mouth  of  Charleston  Harbor  right  now  and 
you  know  why  they  are  there,  aiid  so  do  I. 
Charleston  is  the  nuclear  deterrent  center  of 
the  world  because  it  is  the  home  base  of  our 
Atlantic  based  Polaris  submarines. 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  to  an 
American  ship  doing  the  same  thing  in  the 
Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic  Sea?  Do  you  think 
for  one  moment  the  Soviet  Union  would  let 
an  American  ship  openly  spy  on  its  vessels? 
How  cowardly  and  gutless  can  we  get? 
Are  we  beginning  to  become  paper  tigers  of 
the  world? 

When  historians  write  this  this  chapter  of 
our  existence  as  a  democracy,  there  are  going 
to  be  some  bewildered  readers  wondering 
about  the  mentality  of  those  who  were  afraid 
to  move  because  of  what  the  enemy  might 
say  or  do,  at  a  time  when  we  possessed  the 
power  to  destroy  them — utterly  and  com- 
pletely. 

There  are  certain  words  that  are  used  in 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  that  Irritate  me.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  nauseate  me.  Two 
of  these  words  are  "escalation"  and  "re- 
straint." 

I  wonder  how  the  parents  of  those  5,000 

boys  who  have  died  In  Vietnam  feel  about 

using   restraint  when   It   comes   to   dealing 

with  the  Viet  Cong? 

The  American  people  are  getting  a  little 
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tired  of  our  slow  escalation  in  VIctman.  If 
we  are  going  to  win  this  war,  lets  win  it! 

Let's  mobilize  our  reser\es  and  get  on  with 
the  job! 

Let's  increase  our  taxes,  pay  the  costs,  and 
not  bequeath  them  to  our  children. 

Let's  put  America  ahead  of  all  other  In- 
teresu«,  and  let  the  detractors  of  America 
harp  all  they  want  about  whetlier  we  are 
right  or  wrong. 

We  know  we  are  right— that  Is  what 
CouiiUs. 

But  there  .are  tliose  in  this  country  In 
positions  of  importance  who  apparently 
arent  as  convinced  of  the  Justice  of  our 
position  in  siipporting  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. I  am  referring  to  people  who  permit 
that  pip-squeak,  Stokely  Carmichael,  to  go 
around  the  country  not  only  inciting  riots, 
but  uttering  statements  that  should  be  con- 
strued as  direct  violations  of  the  Selective 
Ser\ice  Act. 

Here  is  part  of  what  that  foreign  born 
Ingrate  had  to  say  at  Cleveland  liist  August 
5th,  and  1  quote:  "Then  we  have  to  talk 
about  the  disgusting  loreigu  policy  of  this 
corrupt  country  .  .  .  uiid  we  have  got  to  say 
to  them  any  black  man  who  fights  In  this 
man's  Army  L^;  a  mercenp.ry  .  .  .  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  we  have  to  move  to  find  internal 
strength  ^*-ithln  ourselves  to  stop  our  black 
race  from  going  to  war  .  .  .  and  the  only 
strength  we  have  is  each  other  when  to- 
gether we  stand  up,  and  wlien  Johnson  calls, 
we  say  'Hell  no,  we  ain't  going.'  And  I 
promise  you  that  if  we  do  that,  we'll  end 
that  war  quicker  than  all  these  pacifists 
groups." 

These  are  the  remarks  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael. This  is  the  man  who  preaches  the 
doctrine  of  hate  in  a  country  to  which  he 
owes  his  allegiance. 

I  became  so  concerned  about  this  that  I 
wrote  the  Attorney  General  and  asked  him 
what  action  he  pliained  to  take  against  Cer- 
mlchael. 

Let  me  quote  a  portion  of  his  reply  to 
me: 

"As  fiU-  as  the  merits  of  prosecution  of 
Carmichael  are  concerned,  section  12  of  the 
Cniversal  MillUtry  "lYalning  and  Service  Act. 
like  other  statutes  proscribing  the  use  of 
written  or  spoken  words,  must  be  read  In  the 
light  of  the  First  Amendment  protection 
against  the  abridgement  of  freedom  of 
speech.  The  judicial  decisions  under  sec- 
tion 12  Indicate  that  counseling  evasion  of  a 
required  duty  means  attempting  to  persuade 
a  specific  person  or  persons  to  evade  such 
duty.  They  do  not  cover  expression  of 
opinions  directed  to  general  groups.  So  far, 
Camiichael's  statements  appear  to  fall  into 
the  latter  category." 

So,  the  distinguished  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  In  a  few  brief  words  has 
apparently  decreed  that  It  Is  perfectly  all 
right  to  yell  "fire"  In  a  crowded  theater,  so 
long  as  you  yell  at  everyone,  and  at  no  par- 
ticular person. 

I  don't  know  where  this  nation  Is  headed, 
but  until  we  get  some  le.idership,  until  we 
get  some  firmness,  until  we  get  some  people 
Who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
we  are  going  down  the  road  to  ruin. 

We  are  going  to  have  C.armlchaels  and  hU 
Uk  as  long  as  the  powers  that  be  encourage 
his  type  of  activities.  ^ 

Maybe  the  time  has.  come  to  Impress  the 
American  eagle  on  our  coins  with  its  head 
under  Its  wing— or  print  the  American  flag 
nylng  upside  down  over  the  White  House  on 
our  20  dollar  bills. 

I  would  be  completely  discouraged  were  It 
not  for  organizations  such  as  yours. 

I'm  proud  to  be  with  you  today.  Thank 
you  for  inviting  me  here. 
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OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3.  1966 
Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Saigon, 
early  last  week,  an  unexpected  moment 
of  quiet  signaled  what  may  well  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  vital  moments  in  the  his- 
tory of  Asia. 

On  Monday  moniing,  September  27 
the  newly  elected  constitutional  assem- 
bly of  South  Vietnam  met  for  the  first 
time  to  start  writing  a  new  and,  hope- 
fully, democratic  constitution  for  their 
peoples.  The  moment,  though  long  over- 
due, 'Was  a  moment  of  great  pride  to  the 
117  elected  delegates. 

For  centuries,  their  land,  like  all  too 
m;iny  other  nations  of  Asia,  has  known 
little  of  government  "of  the  people  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people."  It  has 
suffered  from  all  the  faihngs  of  auto- 
cratic i-ule.  undue  personal  privilege 
con-uption,  poverty,  rebellion,  ci-ueltv  by 
officials,  and  terror  by  challengers. 

The  delegates  have  faith  that  a  new 
era  is  beginning ;  an  era  in  which  the  peo- 
ples of  the  land  shall  control  their  own 
destiny  by  power  of  the  ballot. 

The  story,  perhaps  better  the  ballad, 
of  the  opening  session  Is  marvelously  ■well 
told  in  an  article  published  on  September 
27, 1966,  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
entitled  "Saigon  Assembly  Opens  To  End 
a  Political  Era,"  by  reporter  Richard 
Ciitchfleld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  along  with  an  ac- 
companjlng  article  Identlfj-lng  the  al- 
legiances of  the  117  delegates: 
Saigon  Assembly  Opens  To  End  a  Political 
Era 
(By  Rich,ard  Critchfield) 
Saigon.— At    times   this   morning,    in    the 
shabby    baroque    grandeur   of   Saigon's    old 
Theatre  de  L'Opera,  the  opening  session  of 
the   new  Constituent  Assembly  might  have 
come  straight  out  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 

But  when  the  comic  opera  ended,  so  did  a 
political  era  In  South  Viet  Nam  and  the 
moment  caught  everybody  by  surprise. 

Since  early  morning  tamarind  fringed  Lam- 
son  Square  was  ablaze  with  saffron  national 
flags  and  gaudy  banners  Jubilantly  hailing 
t.ie  assembly. 

A  brass  band  played  stirring  marches  and 
rows  of  crisply  uniformed  presidential  guards 
In  red  berets  stood  at  ramrod  attention 

Many  of  the  117  arriving  deputies,  mostlv 
poor  young  men  from  the  rural  provinces  In 
badly  tailored  new  suits,  appeared  over- 
whelmed by  all  the  pomp  and  flourish  as  they 
edged  their  way  up  red-carpeted  stairs  and 
past  potted  palms. 

One  entire  delegation  from  Quane  Ngal 
Province  turned  up  in  identical  white  Palm 
Beach  suits  and  was  embarrassed  to  see  no 
one  else  had. 

Inside,  the  orchestra  seats  had  been  re- 
moved for  desks  and  chairs.  Over  the  depu- 
ties' heads  rose  three  tiers  of  ringed  boxes 
filled  With  the  familiar  faces  of  diplomats 
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fi^?'-V"''l'"^^'^'^'  '^^=^''  -^'arlords  and  min- 
isters. Catholic  priests  and  Buddhist  bonzes 
the  dramatic  personnae  of  Viet  Nam's  recent 
turbulent  political  history. 

In  a  well-placed  box  on  one  side  of  the 
^^t^e   itself   sat   the   generals   of   the   mllnK 

their  chests  covered  with  glittering  arravs  of 
medals  and  ribbons.  »"rd}s  oi 

Opposite    was    a    chorale   of    radio    artists 

l^kind^f  '"^  ""  ^°"^^"e  patriouc  h"mn 
•IS  a  kind  of  overture.  " 

ish^f  Pr^^7''''tf  by  offstage  ruffles  and  flour- 
L;  .  ■  ^^'^^'n'"  Nguyen  Cao  Kv  and  Chief  of 
tv^V,^  ^8"yen  Van  Thieu  strode  In,  both  with 

ITslCs  "^'  '°^""  °^  '"^'^^'^  --^  «h'- 

Nguyen  Ba  Luong.  64.  as  the  oldest  deoutv 
automatically  became  the  assemblvs  acting 
c^iairman.  He  said  the  new  constitut  on 
must     a.ssure    the    Vietnamese   people    the  r 

en'ru.tif  «,tl'^^°"^'^    "^   strong ';o^'rnm'n 
entrusted  with  prestige  that  can  onlv  come 

trpe^o,!le'^-'^"''^^  '"'^^•- ""'"--'--- "y 

.l^'v"  rH°'?f-  ^  ^^'^°°=teacher.  looked  down 
at  K>   ar,d  TTjieu  in  the  orchestra  and  said 

bnt  ""  ,^'''"^^'  ^  '■^'^^''■^  constructive  ideas 
but^are   determined   to   withstand   all    p4s! 

Reading  from  a  prepared  text  Kv  was  re- 
s  rained  and  gracious,  praising  the  Sem  11 
elections  as  "the  mc^t  honest%,ost  eq"^.  it,'! 
coumrv."'"^''   impimial   ever   held   in   this 

th^t  whTi^^,*"'  °'"-^  ^''''''^''^  ^°'*'  Kv  said 
th.>t  while  the  constitution  must  "be  recnon- 

mu.t  t^?^"''  ^^^""^'  ''^^  aspirations,  it 
must  at  the  s.ame  Ume  be  suitable  to  the 
present  condition  of  this  country  " 

•■Thrr';,J^'^''J''^"'   "^  '^^P   ^"^'^^^   bv  S..ving. 

Through  understanding  and  co-operation 
^  th  you.  putting  the  common  Interest  above 
your  pr  v.at*  Interests  or  those  of  your  par  v 
nafion  ""i".^,  ^°'''  responsibility  before  the 
^IZ-Z^^,^  ^^"--^  -■">•  '^'^-ence 
hJI'^tV^^'^^  "realistic"  constitution  would 
union"  '°""'^'''^'«'^  ^°r  a  lasting  social  revo- 

Vict  Nam  Wants  to  Live!"  The  generals 
marched  out  and  with  them  went  thf  em  re 
inonv  ""'T^'^^'^  «f  diplomats,  solc^ers! 
moiiks.  priests,  mandarins  and  ministers 

M^e  for  the  deputies  who  kept  their  se.Us 
^olK>dy  seemed  to  know  what  «me  ,' ext 

There  was  almost  a  tangible  air  of  aston- 
ishment that  free  elections  had  come  ^d 
gone,  the  fanfare  wai  over  and  now  it  ^is 
up  to  them  to  decide  what  kind  of  a  g'ver-  - 
mem  South  Viet  Nam  should  have 

'^.fl^t!  r"l^  '""^'  '^''*''  ^'^n  ^'^n-  a  rich 
fr  mlcniK"  ""T""  """^  ^^*^^^"  politician, 
frantically  gestured  to  the  elderiv  chairman 
to  ring  his  bell.  '        <"'"'"" 

'W'heri  the  bell  rang,  bringing  everyone  to 
hiished  attention.  Dr.  Vhan  Quang  Dan  an^ 
o  her  experienced  politician,  went  to'  the 
Plat^form   to  formally  introduce  the  chalr- 

Followlnp  D,an's  lead,  a  number  of  the 
young  deputies  came  forward  one  bv  one  to 
voice  their  ideas  In  short.,  excited  statement-! 

One  said  the  assembly  must  work  out  Its 
schedule  and  program.  Another  proposed 
immediately  cabling  all  the  assemblv's  fellow 
world  parliaments  a  strong  antl-Coinmunlst 
declaration.  This  was  seconded  amidst  ap- 
plause. ^ 

A  third  called  for  a  vote  then  and  there  to 
choose  a  permanent  chairman.  At  this  Dr 
Dang  Van  Sung,  a  Saigon  editor  and  power-' 
ful  backstage  flgure,  dispatched  the  deputy 
sitting  next  to  him  to  the  microphone  to 
oppose  such  a  motion. 
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Phaji  Khac  Suu,  an  elderly  former  chief  of 
■tate,  roM  and  walked  to  tbe  rear  of  the 
theater  in  an  obvious  take-charge  gesture. 

Dr.  Dan  proposed  appointing  an  emergency 
commission  to  help  flood  victims  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta.  Another  young  man  had  hla 
own  ideas  about  what  should  be  cabled  the 
world  psirllaments. 

Before  the  assembly  recessed  a  few  min- 
ute* later  to  allow  the  deputies  to  recover 
from  their  surprise  and  get  organized,  it  was 
clear  that  Lf  there  was  ever  any  doubt  South 
Viet  Nam  had  not  had  a  free  election,  that 
doubt  had  ended  in  those  few  moments  In 
the  opera  house  this  morning. 

The  election  results  showed  that  while 
military  rule  Is  more  effective  than  generally 
realized.  It  la  also  less  ;>opular.  The  depu- 
ties, whose  popularity  Is  proved,  now  must 
meet  the  test  of  effectiveness. 

But  whatever  else  South  Viet  Nam's 
elected  body  Is.  It  certainly  proved  this 
morning  it  was  democratic,  and  In  an  oddly 
moylng  way. 

SsssiONS  Undehwat  :  Makevp  or  South 

Viet  Nam  Assembly 

(By  a  Star  staff  writer) 

Saigon. — Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
makeup  of  South  Viet  Nam's  constituent  as- 
sembly, which  held  lu  first  meeting  today. 
The  number  of  seats  controlled  by  each  fac- 
tion Is  in  parenthesis: 

Catholics  (30) — An  estimated  15  million 
Catholics,  supported  by  about  500.000 
Protestants,  staged  a  comeback  in  the  elec- 
tlmu.  This  group  is  the  backbone  of  the 
anti-Communist  resistance,  but  a  split  Is  de- 
veloping between  northern  refugees  who 
want  to  march  north  and  southerners  who 
favor  opening  negotiations  with  the  Vi«t 
Cong. 

Dal  Viet  (20-25) — ^Thls  secret  elite  group- 
ing, an  offshoot  of  the  Vietnamese  Kuomin- 
tang  party,  was  in  effective  control  of  North 
Viet  Nam  from  1945  to  1954.  Ite  influence  Is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  a  suspected  mem- 
bership of  about  1,000  persons.  Its  three 
main  factions  are  the  Mandarins,  who  today 
dominate  the  government  of  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  (although  he  is  not  a 
Mandarin),  the  revolutionary  wing  from 
central  Viet  Nam,  and  a  moderate  reformist 
southern  wing.  Dr.  Dang  Vang  Sung,  a 
8*igon  newspaper  editor  who  is  Its  leader, 
favon  talks  with  the  Viet  Cong. 

Provincial,  city  council  members  (20)  — 
These  are  prcxninent  local  figures  first  elected 
to  public  office  In  1954.  Primarily  young  pro- 
fessional men,  they  rally  tvehlnd  two  northern 
refugee  physicians,  Dlnh  Xuan  Quang  and 
Phan  Quang  Dan,  who  are  generally  consid- 
ered Western  style  liberals.  They  are  the 
leading  advocates  of  land  and  social  reform, 
dvll  liberties  and  civilian  government.  The 
extent  of  their  constituencies  is  imp>oeslble  to 
gauge  because  they  are  unafBliated  with  any 
parties. 

"Khaki  Party"  (12-15) — These  men.  with- 
out any  obvious  popular  strength,  represent 
military  officers,  veterans  and  civil  servants — 
all  with  a  stake  In  the  current  government  la 
Saigon.  They  stress  the  military  aspects  of 
the  conflict  and  have  a  conservative  reform 
record.  To  a  large  extent  they  reflect  cur- 
rent U-3.  policy.  Theoretically  their  suppcs-t- 
ers  number  about  700.000  civil  servants  and 
mllltftrj,  but  their  ranks  are  somewhat  spUt 
by  tbose  who  support  OathoUc  and  Buddhist 
factlODs  and  some  political  parties. 

Landed  ArUtocracy  (10-13)— About  5.000 
abesntee  owners  ot  land  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
are  Joined  with  most  of  the  southern  tntel- 
Isctuals  in  support  of  this  group  which  op- 
poH*  radical  sodal  change  and  supports  in- 
dustrial and  economic  development,  prefer> 


ably  with  Japanese  inve.slment  Their  aim 
Is  a  neutraJ.  Independent  South  Viet  Nam. 
Some  members  of  the  group  are  allied  with 
Catholics  attempting  to  bring  moderates  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  to  tlieir  view, 
others  are  believed  United  to  a  new.  young 
radlatl  group.  "The  Movement  for  the  Ren- 
aissance of  the  South.  "  winch  hivs  ties  to  the 
Dal  Viet.  Chief  spoke.smen  for  the  aristroc- 
racy  are  Tran  Van  Van.  a  wealthy  southerner 
associated  with  Poreipn  Minister  Tran  Van 
De.  and  retired  Gen    Tr.vn  Van  Don. 

Hoa  Hao  i  12)- This  Buddhist  .sect  has 
some  2  million  ac1herenr.s  roncen'rated  in  the 
western  Meicong  Delta.  It  is  strongly  anti- 
Communist,  but  regionally  minded  and  un- 
interested in  North  Viet  Nam  Smro  an  esti- 
mated 70  percent  of  Us  members  are  landless 
peasants,  the  Hoa  H;ios  are  expected  to  be  the 
hardcore  land  reftrm  lobby. 

Kaomingtang  Party  (10) — An  offshoot  of 
Chiang  Kai-shelc's  Chinese  Nationallst.s.  the 
party  has  some  100.000  active  supporters 
concentrated  in  the  central  lowlands.  It  Is 
the  oldest  and  most  pefwsant-ba.sed  (srrouplng 
and  swept  the  votes  of  C-entral  Viet  Nam  on  a 
strong  anti-Buddliist,  anti-Ky  pl.itform. 

Montegnards  (8) — I.^x-al  chieftains  of  the 
tribiils  of  the  central  plateau  named  their 
representatives,  who  are  primarily  interested 
In  some  niea-sure  of  autonomy  from  ethnic 
Vietnamese  lowlanders. 

Cao  Dai  (5) — There  are  about  a  million 
followers  of  this  synthetic  religion  which 
has  elements  of  Buddliism,  Taoi.sm  and  Cath- 
oiicipm,  and  oulja  board  prophecies.  Its 
leading  delegate  is  former  chief  of  state  Phan 
Khac  Suu.  who  is  alKgned  with  the  southern 
aristocracy  although  most  caodai.sts  support 
Catholic  positions. 

Chinese  (4i — .^bout  1.5  million  per,=;ons  of 
Chinese  descent,  but  holding  Vietnamese 
citizenship,  live  in  Saigon's  twin  city  of  Cho- 
lon.  Primarily  merchants,  their  loyalties  are 
divided  between  Peking  and  Taiwan.  They 
stand  aloof  from  the  war 

Cambodians  (4) — Ttie.se  delegates  repre- 
sent about  a  million  persons  living  In  the 
regions  of  the  Mekong  Delta  bordering  Cam- 
bodia.    The  seats  are  re^^erved  for  them. 

United  Buddhist  Congregations  (2-3 1  — 
These  are  the  militants  led  by  the  monks 
TrI  Quang  and  Tam  Chau  who  officially  boy- 
cotted the  election  but  actually  ran  some 
dozen  candidates.  They  have  a  religious  fol- 
lowing approaching  1  million,  but  estimates 
of  their  political  support  range  well  under 
the  400.000  once  credited  to  them.  Others  of 
the  34  Buddhists  elected  t>elong  either  to  the 
Southern  Buddhists  or  the  General  Buddhist 
Association,  which  together  have  a  follow- 
ing of  some  3  million  in  the  delta  region. 
The  United  Buddhists  are  considered  the 
most  heavily  Communist  Infiltrated  Vietna- 
mese faction. 

Hindus,  Moslems  i  1  I  —One  Cham  tribe  of 
Hindu  descent  was  given  a  seat  previously  re- 
served for  the  Montegnards.  An  estimated 
500  000  people  are  of  either  Hindu  or  Moslem 
persuasion. 

National  Liberation  Front  (?) — Approxi- 
mately 70O.(X)O  persons  are  believed  support- 
ers of  the  Communist-backed  organization 
waging  the  war.  Of  these  .some  280.000  are 
believed  under  arms. 

Others — Two  other  Important  factions  In 
the  nation,  neither  of  which  has  deputies 
representing  them  as  such,  are  the  CIA- 
flnanced  Revolutionary  Development  Cadre 
of  some  25,000  persons  and  the  Vietnamese 
Confederation  of  Labor  with  about  300,000 
members.  Both  these  groups  represent  the 
two  most  powerful  reform  lobbies  In  the 
country  and  although  not  directly  represent- 
ed, their  views  are  expected  to  be  put  forth 
by  others. 


A  Mayor  for  the  Timet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP    NEW^YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  geod  to  have  an  in- 
dependent evaluatiorf  of  the  work  of  an 
executive  in  government  or  in  business. 

As  the  New  York  City  administration 
under  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  gradually 
begins  to  take  hold  after  the  initial  ad- 
versities of  strikes  and  deficits  were  over- 
come, an  evaluation  is  in  order. 

The  latest  such  independent  analy.sis 
comes  from  Emmet  John  Huges  whose 
experience  with  political  figures  is  well 
known,  and  it  discusses  John  V.  Lindsay 
in  New  York  City  under  the  caption  "A 
Mayor  for  the  Times,"  in  the  October  3 
issue  of  Newsweek. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues : 
A  Mayor  for  the  Times 
(By  Enunet  John  Hughes) 

"When  the  burdens  of  the  Presidency  seem 
unusually  heavy,  I  always  remind  myself  it 
could  be  worse.  I  could  be  a  mayor." — LB  J. 
to  U.S.  Mayors  Convention.  1966. 

"I  am  the  mayor!"  John  Vllet  Lindsay  cried 
out,  snappishly  and  superfluously,  as  he 
fought  through  a  Jostling  mass  of  reporters 
at  La  Guardia  Airport  a  few  months  ago. 
The  trifling  Incident  set  some  New  York 
editorialists  snarling,  but  they  misled  tlie 
meaning  of  the  moment.  For  the  innocent, 
Irate  cry  quite  authentically  spoke  for  the 
Inner  man.  He  not  only  Ls  the  mayor  but 
he  also  thoroughly  feels  like  one,  feverishly 
acts  like  one,  and  buoyantly  enjoys  being  one. 
Such  pride  and  confidence  may  seem  as- 
tonishing. To  t>egin  with,  he  barely  became 
mayor  at  all — with  a  margin  of  less  than 
140,000  out  of  2.5  million  votes.  To  contend 
with,  he  faces  a  grimy.  Jammed  and  Jarring 
metropolis  from  which,  over  the  last  decade, 
1  million  middle-class  whites  have  fled  in 
disgust.  And  yet — there  has  not  appeared  in 
the  New  York  political  arena,  over  the  last 
generation,  a  more  happy  warrior. 

The  pleasure  that  he  finds  in  his  ordeal 
partly  explains  the  pleasure  that  his  oflficiai 
associates  find  in  his  company.  He  could  not 
wish  for  a  more  devoted  deputy  mayor  than 
the  veteran  Liberal  Party  leader,  Timothy 
Costello.  who  says  with  some  awe:  "I  have 
never  seen  a  man  who  finds  such  excite- 
ment— such  sheer  enjoymeni; — in  meeting  a 
new  problem  and  cracking  It."  Or  as  the 
gifted  young  Commissioner  of  Parks, 
Thomas  Hovlng,  exults:  "It's  so  damn  re- 
freshing to  work  for  someone  who  really 
knows  'le  is  In  charge.  He  doesn't  have  Just 
sidewalk  charisma:  he's  In  total  command 
in  every  closed  conference.  TThe  ring  in  his 
voice  Is  the  sound  effect  you  expect  with  a 
four-star  general."  By  such  thrust  of  per- 
sonality, he  seems  already  to  have  secured 
a  place  beside  James  J.  Walker  and  norello 
H.  La  Guardia  as  one  of  the  three  most  force- 
ful figures  to  govern  New  York  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  And  a  more  disconcertingly 
incongruous  triumvirate  would  be  hard  to 
assemble. 

The  seeming  Incongruity  of  such  a  man 
presiding  over  such  a  city — a  city  long  used 
to  the  perhaps  subtler,  perhaps  slier,  ways 
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of  Jewish  and  Irish  politicians-may  explain 
such  stresses  as  have  marked  his  regime 
F^om  the  outset,  he  disdained  traditional 
practices— and  commanded  instant  achieve- 
ments—with an  aggressiveness  more  apt  for 
a  viceroy  brusquely  asserting  his  sovereignty 
over  some  newly  conquered,  strangly  ^len 
province.  "We  came  on  with  an  a^ul  blw^ 
of  animal  energy."  one  aide  recalls  .  "We  were 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  If  we  ran  fast 

w^^kf "  "'■k'^r'^  ^^'  everything  done  in  ^x" 
weeks.      This  official  onslaught  left  some  cit- 
izens   estranged,    such    as    one    prominent 
clergym.an-an  expert  in  city  welfare  prob- 
ems-who  still  sighs;  "He  attacks  too  much 

'     u°nlte''He'f'   K^r*^    ^   ^'^•"'^   rather  ^han 
unite.     Hes  a  bit  of  a  Cromwell.     And  this 

of'hU  L^""?  ""r.^  rn^<^v^\^  at  the  acut^neis 
Of  his  own  insight  if  he  had  known  that,  this 
mayor  had  written  his  Yale  thesis,  in  fact  on 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

While  such  Judgment  .seems  extreme  it 
carries  some  hint  of  the  rather  sTeelv 
streiigth  of  the  man  and  his  regime.  Neither 
Ideologue  nor  visionary,  he  todav  Judges  the 
subject    of    his    collegiate    essay"  Lxly     "A 

Bt^t  while  he  cannot  place  such  extravagant 
price  on  any  mims  dreams,  he  can  hotlv 
rebel  against  any  man's  follies.  "He  L  tense  '■ 
one  aide  observes,  "and  this  is  a  ten.se  regime 

xZL,-  ^\  ^'^  '^°'''''  ^^  n^id's  stabbing 
impatience  for  an  achievement  to  record 
seems  physically  translated  Into  the  ^y^ 
unavailing  search  for  a  place  to  rest  He^is 
not  move  about  his  office:  he  dart^  or  lunws 
or    Whirls.      His    fingers    tap    out    relei^ulss 

his  hair  into  angry  disarray.  And  if  none  of 
this  affords  relief,  he  may  vent  his  fil^y- 
mer  bureaucracy  or  timidity  or  stupidity-bv 

^d  oli^fi'^r^-,  'j'""^  ^"^'^  quite^nn'ocent 
^,     ^JfJf  startled  aide  and  expelling  some 

andZh?:,:?''''  '^'■"''""^>'  ^'thoutprfamWe 

S^tlStC^'^^^'  '^"\^-^''^  -=^  --e„- 

What  larger  satisfaction  does  he  read   In 

^t  °r/^°^d?     He  weighed   the  question 

Sll^r  in'^t^  T-  ^"'^^  ""common  tran- 
quillity,   in    the    handsome    living    room    of 

bh?™"  ""^^  °""'  ^^'^«y.  fixed  his  shar^- 
blue^eyes  on  a  cornice,  and  s,x,ke  with  quite 

•■We've  moved  In  at  lea.<;t  three  areas. 

"First:  we  have  set  a  sound  economic 
foundation  for  government  of  this  ^ty  We 
not  only  pulled  ourselves  out  of  the  Lup- 

we  also  broke  new  ground  by  involvtne  the 

^t^  It:  °  ^ore-city  can  survive  if  the  rich 
and  the  skilled  whites  flee-t«  leave  behind 
only  the  poor  and  the  untrained  rfon-SlL 
•T^e  wv,?/"""^  "^"^^^"^  ^^'^^  °"«  mayor  ca^s 
anit^  t^  "°^''  ^°^^^  "^«  '^'^y-  And  the 
appeal    to    regional    responsibility— and    the 

&re'.""'°"*^  ^"^^-'^  °"^  way  t!^  bre^' 
"Next:    we    have    begun    the    buildine    of 
modern  city  government.     We  are  reorLn 
^ng  50  confused  agencies  into  tLn  ration" 
administrations.     We   have   recognized    t^ 
that  the  great  city  no  longer  can  run  on  a 
one-year   budget:    we   have   to   projec"    pro- 
grams four  or  five  years  ahead,  if  we  are  to 
deal  in  solutions  rather  than  slogans     lut 
beyond  structure  and  program,  the  govern- 
S  ?^^'  People-the  rial  urbams^,^  who 

S^h^i-s^:^-'^>;.,-v;-.£ 

wnh":>ut^mLL°n\r^   -"    ^   --""   -V 

flrsrtta!.''L'^^  ^*''  ^^"'""^  ^^^  "ty  for  the 
nrst  time  to  a  massive  effort  in  the  field  of 
human  resources.  This  means  the  training 
Of  the  uiiskiUed.     It  means  securing  the  bus! 

S  thTki^"''''"'  '^^  ^  provide  jobs, 
nfil  """^Jteeps  us  working  constantly  with 
ttanufacturers-the  makers  of  toys  or'^drugs 


tL^^**"***  ^^  "'«"°  her*  or  to  bring 
them  here.    And  It  means  cracking  the  bar- 

I^ni^T'^*.?**''-^"**'-  ^hetheTraised  by 
employers  or  by  unions.  ' 

i.ir'-^,?  ^f  '*°*°*  ^'  *^**«  ^^^e^  and  more- 
like  ahaWng  up  the  police  department-V^ 
already   have   to   New   York   a   more   s^Ible 

cities  will  blow  up.     We  won't-because  we 

flew  off.     When  the  police  were  needed,  they 

inis  is  \islble  government.  And  it  can 
transform    ghettos    Into    reservoirs      An^I 

aiso  oi  himian  hope. 

Whate\er   the    victories   scored,    none   has 
been  without  pain  or  foe.     He  has  dared  a 

ormidable  array  to  stop  him:  st^te  legfsiat 
s  Iburh"*".  '"^^  exchange,  labor  um„ns  and 
suburban  communters.  the  Policemen's  Be- 

t7  He  ^^°^'^"°"  -"d  the  Port  AiUhor- 
hVL,  ^^   '"*Sed   his   most   exasperatlhK 

duels  with  What  he  calls  "the  godawfuTci"v 
bureaucracy  "  As  for  the  reactionary  horde 
he  has  labeled  "the  power  brokers  "  he  d^! 

^ith  a  grin  and  a  question:  "Did  Harrv  Tru- 
%h"tin^^""^"^^  ^"^  '^^P-'^'  int.re.t.'.^e'^as 

Of '^^'^fiT/.''^  "'^  Style-and  the  strategy- 
of  his  fighting?  He  Is.  most  obviou.h  an 
impassioned  activist  and  innovator  As 
Timothy  Costella  says  of  him  "Hel  npels 
everyone  working  for  him  to  take  acUon  and 
risk  mistakes.  We  all  knnu,-  th;, 
higher  with  hi,r,  .^  ^'^^^  *"^  ^^^^^^ 

"ban  sirl,,  ^  I  ""'^  "'^'■e  and  err  rather 
than  sit  back  and  protect  ourselves  And 
this  puts  electricity  into  government   ■ 

He  displays  a  matohing  passion  for  detail— 
an  executive  faculty  quil*runpro^^n  befo« 
he  became  mayor.  He  delights  for  cx.^Te 
in  his  scheme  for  dty  banks,  rather  toan 
city  courts  to  handle  traffic-ticket  chamL 
IZe^L^^t  ^'^^^'^  efficlency'^'s^n 
Uig  ha^/^  °^^\  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^  disconcert- 

ule  l^ni^L^^°'^'^  ^^  P"'"^^  dep,-u-tment 
late  at  night  for  news  of  cltv  life  "Thev 
thought  I  was  a  drunk  or  a"nut  the  flm 
time."  he  recalls,  "but  they  have  learned  to 
know  better."  All  city  depitmentZ-wi^th 
er    they   handle   pensions    or   garbage^now 

f^^        ;.  ^  ^  I  eet  a  sullen  or  a  stupid  re- 

lie  T  .hI?c  *^  ^°''  ^y  ""^niber  of  the  pub- 

lic. I  advise  you  to  shape  up'." 

H„^"'^*K^  ^°^  ^'-^  °^'i  -shaping  up"  everv 

DUity.    His  wife.  Mary_a  woman  with  a  gift 

B^os'^X^I^fTr  ^^  «^"  °'  grace-mon^* 
ago  sealed  his  refusal  to  waste  time  on  the 
banquet  circuit  with  the  crtsp  ootmsel     "Y^ 

fatultv    T?  «    w     ""^    '■°°'"    ^•^''    ceremonial 
7    am     ^ft       '^^^    regularly    be^nnlng    at 
7    a.m.— after    no    more    than    five    hours 
Srl"^  ^''^'"S  ^*"^  *  ^co'e  Of  p^t-m^d 
mght  phone  calls.    Whenever  he  ckn^eJ^l 

oT^.'l'''  "^^'  ^"  P^^«  ^^  restle^r^S 
Of  the  boroughs— their  schools  and  hosnitolT 
their  playgrounds  and  slums.     He  ^^i 

I^v  thl  ^^k''  ^°°*'  '^  *  '^'^'^  ^  think. 
I  try  the  subway,  so  I  oan  find  new  com 

call  for  the  helicopter  when  time  press^  i 
use  the  oar  when  I  carry  work  Ih^t^'  J 
done   there.     And   I   Uke   the   tajil    l^us^ 

incessant  moving  and  probing  reflects  hu 
basic  tomper,  as  one  advl^  no^^'H^^  nol 
a  man  for  abstract  'i^seaix^h.'  He  h^  to 
employ  all  his  senses.    He  wants  the  ph^ica? 

t,,^  f^^  tenement  in  Harlem  or  a  hootlnc 
mob  in  Brownsville,  it's  the  same:  ttorm^ 
has  to  see  for  himself. " 

It  ta  natural  for  many  to  wonder  what 
he  seee  for  hlmaelf  on  the  wide  ^iiTiT^ 
horizon  of  the  future.  Politick 
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••Hew  do  you  like  being  labeled  'the  R^pub- 
llcan  Kennedy'?",  he  was  asked  last  week 

Kenn^^.-"  '^''^  '"^-    ^  ^^"^  ^^'^'^'d  Jack 

rii^^T   r^^  '^^   y°"   assume   the    que.Mlon 
didnt  refer  to  Bobby'"  Hur..ncn 

Hif  «i^n?'^  Chuckled  and  added  not  a  word. 

!^72-!i*,if  i"*'  speculation   about   1968  or 
1972— stays  discreet  and  total 

The  comparison  of  the  man  with  the  lat* 
President  seen^  both  inevitable  and  Imp^  ! 
feet.    Some  similarities  range  from  the  seri 
ous  to  the  trivial:   youth  and  ^se    a  cc^: 

rLfTT^'  detachment  oddly  m?xed\,Th 
rare  talent  to  excite  crowds,  a  zest  for  the 
company  of  theatrical  stars  or  the  enters  „! 
ments   of   lan   Fleming,      But   in    many    re- 

aSrs?n  thT'  '"'"  ""'"''  sharply,  ihere 
appears  in  this  man  no  strong  glint  of  the 

ab^"'\^nenT  "'^-  "'  ^^PP^'  U's^remar"^! 
able,  a  friend  muses,  "but  I  can't  think  or 
a   Single  anecdote   that   really  capt^i   h?s 

Itr'^^n^  °\  ^"'"P"^  '■  ^^  *»  e'^.e^  more 
striking  contrast  may  be  read  In  the  Con! 
gresslonal  records  of  the  one-time  Repub  - 
can  congressman  and  the  onetime  DemcS-  a  c 
senator.  For  the  record  of  the  Repfibi^  .A 
^of'^"  ,f^^"'°tisly  and  relent  C-wi^ 
profoundly  more  liberal. 

There  is  no  haziness,  however,  about    his 
Republican  allegiance.    "Tome    the  la.-    ,h    f 
Republican    leaders   in   the  ingress   ^nd 
were  at  constant  odds."  he  says  bluntlv      re 
fleets  only  one  thing:  I  was  in  step  wiih  the 
t:mes.  and  they  were  not.     I  am  a  Renub^ 

s^ns  '"l  r,  ^  °T"^^^^'  ^°'  cj^ite  basTcfea-' 
tie?  .„  ^"^  '^^^P'y  '"   individual    hber- 

and  n  IZ^'T,'''^^'  '^^^^^"^  ^'^^  balances, 
and  in  the  historic  power  of  the  nrivate 
sector  Of  our  economy.  The  Democrat  do 
not  aggressively  disbelieve  such  concep'" 
they  Just  believe  them  less  seriously  tJ^an 
they  Should.  They  think  more  in  Ve'^mf  o 
g  ea?  file's  Of  ?/"'  °'  individuals  And\he 
cases    ac    n  '"  ''^"°"  '^"^  ^^^"'-  '"  "^^-^t 

pressures  ^  ""'  "P""'"  °'  ^^ents  of  special 

r.r^"^^^    Republican   Party    is    in    trouble    of 

Thl?!s  's"iV?b"  '^'^  ""^  '^^  intermenr 
i,,H  vo„H  v.^^  P'^^'^y  °^  Teddy  Roosevelt 
and  Vandenberg  and  Stlmson  and  Taft  and 
Elsenhower.  For  all  Its  fumblings  thi«  is 
s"°oifg^:Un^"^^>-  -  -^'^"'     ^t  lu^^,- 

"What  win  be  my  own  future  In  if  The 
present  suffices  for  me:  it  provides  qun^ 
enough  excitement,  and  it  poses  qu  te 
enough  Of  a  test,  i  have  alwl^adr^^red 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  I  suppose  for  one 
particular  reason:  he  was  a  vei^  todepende  r 
guy.  I  believe  that's  the  way  i  have  t"  act 
and  serve.  I  have  no  power  base  i  com 
mand  no  political  clubhouses  i  sim^; 
know  that  I  have  to  stay  close  to  the  Se 

?tol/nd"to"^tay."''°"^-     ^'^^    ^^^  ^    -^^er^ 
He  long  since  defined  his  supreme  Durnosp 

a tf ''  Td^b"'  r  ""'^  ^"^"^  in'to'^T^ri^oud 
fl./.  ^  ^^  ^*  '"  *  P''°"'l  enough  man  to 
fight  hard  for  nothing  less. 


Jewiih  Chaplaim  in  Vietnam  Greet 
American  Jewry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3.  1966 


Mr  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  Septem- 

^27.    On  that  date  the  American  Jew- 
ish community  was  Joined  in  celebration 
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by  Jewish  military  congregations  In 
Vietnam,  thanks  to  the  High  Holy  Days 
services  arranged  and  conducted  by  Jew- 
ish chaplains  recruited,  endorsed,  and 
suM)lled  by  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  Commission  on  Jewish  chaplaincy. 

For  m^ny  of  these  boys  this  was  their 
first  Jewish  New  Year  away  from  family 
and  friends.  Every  member  of  the 
Jewish  community  is  indebted  to  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board  for  its 
sponsorship  of  this  program. 

As  a  means  of  thanking  its  associates 
and  their  fsunilies  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  Associates  Newsletter  for  Septem- 
ber 1966  printed  the  following  statement: 

A  moat  appropriate  way  to  extend  best 
wlshe*  to  JWB  Associates  and  their  famlUeB 
for  tiie  Jewish  New  Tear  Is  through  the  Rosh 
HaabAnab  measage  to  American  Jewry  from 
the  three  Jewish  chaplains  In  Vietnam.  Here 
are  some  thoughts  that  are  so  vividly  con- 
veyed by  the  chaplains — Captain  Alan  M. 
Greenspan.  Military  Advisory  Command. 
Vietnam;  Major  Harry  Z.  Schriener,  I  Fneld 
Force,  Vietnam,  and  Lieutenant  Robert  L. 
Reiner.  3rd  Marine  Divlaloa : 

"We  know  that  you  are  thinking  of  us  as 
the  High  Holy  Day  season  approaches  and 
we  are  genuinely  grateful  .  .  .  We  Join  you. 
the  American  Jewish  community,  in  special 
and  fervent  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  for 
peace  In  this  troubled  part  of  the  world  .  .  . 
We  take  pleasure  In  expressing  our  heartiest 
appiedatlon  for  the  superb  performance  of 
American  Jewry  in  meeting  the  religious. 
morale  and  recreational  needs  of  our  fight- 
ing forces.  We  take  pride  In  the  reputation 
achieved  by  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Boonl — representing  American  Jewry— 
among  the  men  in  the  field,  as  well  as  those 
at  the  highest  levels  of  command. 

'•Tbe  young  soldiers,  who  were  able  to 
enjoy  a  Pesach  Seder,  with  gunfire  In  the 
distance  and  political  demonstrations  all 
around,  because  you,  the  American  Jewish 
community,  provided  bo  well — are  forever 
grateful.  The  lads  who  clutched  a  Me/.uzuh 
as  they  went  Into  the  dense,  dark  Jungles  on 
their  first  patrol,  or  who  read  a  few  com- 
forting words  In  the  literature  sent  to  us  by 
JWB,  before  going  Into  action,  will  always 
cherish  your  thoughtfulness  and  providence. 

"To  experience  the  Joy  of  a  sweat-drenched 
soldier  In  the  field  as  he  attends  a  service 
and  thanfcs  God  for  all  that  he  has.  and 
sometLme  It  Isn't  much  over  here,  Is  an  in- 
spiration to  us,  their  chaplains. 

"We,  the  Jewish  chaplains,  pray  that  hos- 
tUltlee  will  soon  come  to  an  end  and  that 
otir  boys  will  soon  be  re-united  with  their 
loved  ones.  But  imtll  then,  there  Is  still 
the  great  need  for  the  splendid  program  of 
service  made  poeslble  until  now  by  the  whole- 
hearted support  given  to  us  by  the  Jewish 
community  of  America  through  JWB.  And 
with  this  continued  support,  be  assured  that 
we,  the  Rabbis  In  Vietnam,  will  continue  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  sons  and 
daughters  of  America." 


Water  PoUutioa  Control 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  n.ouoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATIVE3 

Friday,  September  39.  199$ 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
oonslderaUon  tbe  bUl  (H.R.  10076)  to  amend 
the  Feder»I  Water  PoUutkm  Control  Act  In 
order  to  Iznprore  and  make  more  effective 
certain  programs  pursuant  to  such  act. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  Important  legislation.  I  am 
proud  to  report  to  the  House,  as  did 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Bl.'vtnikI.  that  H  R.  16076  was  voted  out 
of  the  committee  unanimously  this  year 
as  was  last  years  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.  From  the  first  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  bill  which  was  enacted  in 
1956.  which  I  and  several  other  Members 
had  tlie  privUc-'e  of  cosponsoring.  Con- 
gress has  declared  and  carried  out  a  war 
on  water  pollution.  Con_^ re?-s  is  hereby 
declaring  war  on  those  who  with  destruc- 
tive ii^norance  and  with  apparently  van- 
dalistic  abandonment  have  polluted  and 
clogeed  the  once-sparkling  nvers  of  our 
land.  They  have  polluted  and  cloKsed 
the  very  arteries  of  our  Nation  with  filth 
and  have  affx-ted  the  health  ai\d  welfare 
of  our  Nation  adversely. 

Adequate  clean  water  is  a  challenge  to 
the  ingenuity  of  mankind  and  to  the  dc- 
terminatidii  of  Congress.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge that  we  must  meet  and  we  are  to 
a  lari;c  extent  meeting  it  here  today. 

Tne  substance  of  life  and  the  long- 
rant;e  future  not  only  of  our  Nation  but 
of  the  world  hanus  in  the  balance  on 
what  Cor.tiress  does  in  this  year  and  suc- 
ceedincT  years,  on  what  Industry  does  In 
the  future,  and  on  what  the  people  them- 
selves do  in  the  future  to  preserve  clean 
water  and  to  abate  and  control  water 
pollution. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  we,  as  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world  with  the 
most  powerful  leeislatlve  body  In  the 
world  and  with  the  greatest  resources 
available  to  U5  in  the  world  have  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Nation's  Capitol 
one  of  the  filthiest  rivers  in  the  world — 
the  Potomac.  That  is  a  clear-cut  ex- 
ample and  one  well  known  to  us  that  ac- 
tion IS  critically  needed  iii  cleaning  up 
the  rivers  of  .America. 

I  am  proud  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  do  not  intend  to  duplicate  the  re- 
marks of  the  srentleman  from  Minnesota, 
I.Mr.  Bl.atnik],  but  very  briefly  the  bill 
provides  for  quite  a  substantial  increase 
in  authorizations  for  .sewa:;e  treatment 
plants.  It  provides  for  $2.3  billion  addi- 
tional throusih  fiscal  year  1971.  Next 
year  the  authorization  will  be  twice  the 
present  authorization  of  S150  million  per 
annum,  or  $300  million;  the  following 
year  S400  million,  or  2-^  times  the  pres- 
ent authorization;  the  next  year,  fiscal 
year  1970,  $650  million,  or  4'.-j  times  the 
present  level:  and  the  next  year  fiscal 
year  1971,  some  6*3  times  the  present 
sewage  treatment  works  construction 
program,  or  S950  million. 

I  believe  this  is  as  fast  as  the  com- 
munities and  municipalities  can  tool  up 
for  the  jab.  It  is  a  responsible  approach. 
It  will  provide  the  neces.sary  incentives 
to  those  communities  to  do  more.  'With 
these  incentives  provided  in  this  bill,  it 
is  my  belief  that  next  year  there  will  be 
twice  as  much;  the  next  year  almost 
three  times  as  much;  the  next  year 
nearly  fiive  times  as  much;  and  the  next 
year  nearly  seven  times  as  much  con- 
struction. 'With  the  essential  incentives 
provided  In  this  bill  and  for  which  we 
on  our  side  have  been  fighting  for  a 


number  of  years,  if  the  States  put  up  25 
percent,  an  additional  10  percent,  mak- 
ing It  from  30  to  40  percent,  will  be 
available  for  Federal  matching  for  the 
costs  of  constructiijij  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

If  in  fact  a  clean  river  basin  Is  estab- 
lished, and  additional  10-percent  incen- 
tive is  provided,  meaning  50  percent 
maximum  Federal. 

So  every  po.ssibla  incentive  is  being 
offered  to  the  local'communities  to  go 
ahead  with  sew  age  treatment  plant  con- 
struction, with  secondary  treatment  fa- 
cilities included,  so  that  our  streams  can 
be  cleaned  up. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  the  bill 
in  itself  is  not  an  arrangement;  the  bill 
in  itself  is  not  the  total  answer,  albeit  a 
major  step.  Providing  money  for  sew- 
age treatment  plants  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  total  solution  and  scoi^e  of  the 
problem.  Sewage  treatment  is  one  pol- 
lutant. There  are  many  others.  There 
is  industrial  pollution.  There  is  sewage 
drainage  pollution.  There  is  agricul- 
tural pollution.  Nature  itself  contrib- 
utes through  increased  growths  of  ni- 
trogenous algae.  These  are  not  being 
treated  other  than  in  a  study  or  research 
manner  with  $75  million  a  year  provided 
and  with  general  research  provisions. 

Industry  muit  face,  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility. 'We  must  provide  the  tools  with 
which  industi-y  can  do  the  job. 

This  bill  provides,  in  section  211  there- 
of, for  a  study  to  determine  possible  fu- 
ture incentives  for  industry  to  join  in  the 
antipollution  fight.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
we  did  not  take  away  the  7  percent  in- 
vestment credit  to  industries  in  the  vote 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the 
tax  investment  credit  bill.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  California  ( Mr.  Do^f 
H.  Clausen],  who  offered  tliis  new  sec- 
tion In  the  form  of  an  amendmeiit,  for 
such  a  farsighted  move. 

Additional  Incentives  are  needed  for 
industi-y  to  do  this  job.  When  the  bill 
came  before  us  it  had  three,  major  pro- 
visions as  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration: 

First.  It  had  a  provision  for  clean  river 
restoration,  setting  up  basin  approaches, 
which  must  be  the  approach  for  cleaning 
up  our  rivers. 

Second.  It  provided  for  no  additional 
financing.  At  that  time  the  administra- 
tion did  not  recommend  it,  although 
later  the  administration  came  up  with  a 
$2.4  billion  recommendation. 

Third.  It  provided  for  amendments  re- 
lating to  enforcement.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  our  committee  was  responsible  in 
not  acting  on  amendments  to  enforce- 
ment provisions  when  just  last  year  we 
passed  a  sound  enforcement  procedure 
just  presently  getting  underway  under 
which  States  are  to  provide  a  plan  for 
abatement  and  proposed  standards  by 
June  30  of  1967. 

We  do  not  want  to  shake  up  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration again.  We  just  ti-ansferred  it 
from  HEW  to  Interior  on  May  10.  We 
just  completely  changed  their  authority 
and  responsibilities  in  the  bill  last  year. 
So  I  believe  it  is  sensible  to  let  them  settle 
down  to  business  with  cleaning  up 
America's  streams,  and  providing  the 
standards  and  encouraging  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  do  their  jobs, 
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rather  than  shaking  them  up  again  this 
year. 

So  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  committee 
felt  that  that  was  a  sound  approach,  and 
no  additional  amendments  to  the  en- 
forcement provisions  were  proposed  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  ChaJi-man.  I  think  we  have  a  bill 
that  is  justified  on  almost  any  grounds. 
It  is  consistent  with  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. I  want  to  congratulate 
the  committee  for  recognizing  in  this 
instance  fiscal  responsibility  in  limiting 
the  spending  to  that  recommended  bv 
the  President. 

ADDITIONAL  FEDERAI,  WATER  POI  LUTION  m.NTRnl. 
PROGR.^^IS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  in  their  additional  views 
on  H.R.  16076,  as  reported,  spelled  out  a 
niunber  of  programs,  other  than  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  through  which  funds  can  be 
obtained  for  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. It  is  our  belief  that  those  who 
advocate  increased  authorizations  to  the 
level  of  a  crash  program  are  guided  by 
their  emotions  more  than  by  facts  and 
evidences  as  to  actual  needs.  They  over- 
look other  Federal  programs  which  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works  and  re- 
lated facilities.  There  are  no  less  than 
five  Federal  assistance  programs  which 
provide  some  type  of  funds  for  water  pol- 
lution control  programs  and  projects. 

PUBLIC    WORKS   AND    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 
ACT    OF    1965 

Under  this  act,  Federal  grants  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  cost  and  loans  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  total  cost  aie  avail- 
able for  "the  acquisition  of  land  and  im- 
provements for  public  works,  public  ser- 
vice, or  development  facility  usage,  and 
the  acquisition,  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, alteration,  expansion,  or  improve- 
ment of  such  facilities,  including  related 
machinery  and  equipment"  within  re- 
development areas.  Sewage  treatment 
works  can  be  and  have  been  financed 
under  this  act. 

In  addition  to  this,  section  101  of  the 
act  authorizes  "supplementary  grants" 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal 
contribution  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  projects  constructed  under  other  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs,  including 
sewage  treatment  works  financed  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act. 

Under  the  act,  specific  amounts  are  not 
set  aside  for  sewage  treatment  plants 
but  a  total  of  $500  million  Ls  authorized 
for  all  grants  and  supplemental  grants 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966-69,  Inclusive,  and 
annual  appropriations  for  making  and 
participating  in  loans  are  authorized  up 
to  $170  million  for  fiscal  years  1966-70, 
inclusive. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF   ISe.! 


those  works  and  facilities  eligible  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
Such  Federal  grants  may  also  be  made 
for  the  advance  purchase  of  land  to  be 
utilized  for  future  construction  of  works 
thereon.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  funds  are  bein^  u.scd 
to  construct  works  and  facilities  which 
arc  eligible  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  The  act  author- 
ized S200  million  per  annum  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1966.  1967,  1968.  and 
1969.  exclusively,  for  such  purposes  total- 
iiig  another  S800  million  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 
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facilities  witliin  a  metropolitan  area  as 
defined  in  the  act  and  meeting  all  quali- 
fications for  metropolitan  comprehensive 
planning  set  forth  therein.  Water  pol- 
lution control  and  sewa^re  treatment  fa- 
cilities are  eligible  for  such  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  if  en- 
acted in  its  present  form. 


.Al'PAL.^dllAN     REGIONAL     DEVELOI  .\I  ENT 
196S 


The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965.  Public  Law  89-117,  provides 
for  Federal  grants  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  to  finance 
specific  projects  for  basic  public  water 
racillties.  Including  works  for  storage 
treatment,  purification,  and  distribution 
Of  water,  and  for  basic  public  sewer  fa- 
cilities in  areas  with  comprehensive 
Planning  as  defined  in  the  act  except 


This  act.  Public  Law  89-4.  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
.£i rants  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
sion  in  accoi-dance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
as  amended.  The  act  authorizes  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $6  million  to  be  appropii- 
ated  for  the  program. 

In  addition  to  this,  section  214  of  the 
act  authorizes  "supplementary  grants" 
to  Increase  the  Federal  contribution  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
projects  under  other  Federal  gi-ant-ln- 
aid  programs.  Including  sewage  treat- 
ment works  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Act.  A  total  of  $90  million  Is 
available  for  making  "supplementarv 
srants  "  under  section  214. 

CONSOLID.ATED    FARMERS    HOME    ADMIM.S  IHATION 
ACT,   AS  AMENDED 

Under  this  act,  as  amended  in  1965— 
Public  Law  89-240— the  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture  may  make  grants  totaling  up 
to  $50  million  each  fiscal  year  to  finance 
"specific  projects  for  the  development 
storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  dis- 
tribution of  water  or  the  collection 
treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural 
areas." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  act— a.s 
amended  by  Public  Law  89-240— author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  make  or  Insure 
loans  to  finance — among  other  things— 
the  "conservation,  development,  use  and 
control  of  water,  and  the  Installation  or 
improvement  of  drainage  or  waste  dis- 
posal facilities"  In  rural  areas 

As  used  in  the  act,  the  term  "rural 
areas  does  not  include  any  area  In  any 
City  or  town  which  has  a  population  of 
more  than  5,500  inhabitants,  thus  assur- 
ing that  the  financial  assistance  will  go 
to  those  areas  which  are  least  likely  to 
have  adequate  taxing  authority,  bond- 
ing capacity,  or  other  financial  resources, 

PUBLICITY    FACILITY-    LOANS— 4  2    USC. 
194  1-1947 

This  pi-ogram  provides  lons-tei-m  con- 
struction loans  to  local  public  agencies 
for  needed  public  works  for  which 
financing  is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions.  Loans 
may  be  made  to  finance  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  project  cost  for  a  wide  range 
of  non-Federal  public  works,  including 
sewage  treatment  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  II  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Act  of  1966,  as  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  provides  for  Federal  grants  of 
up  to  70  pei-cent  of  the  total  costs  for 


RrlMBlR>-FME.VT     PROVISIONS— SBCTIO.N      -(.7     OP 
H  R     16076.    AS   HiPORTED 

Mr.   Chairman,  on  March   15  of  this 
year.  I  introduced  a  biU,  H.R.  13655   to 
amend  section  8  of  the  Federal  Watef 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  include  a  new 
.subsection   <hi    thereof  to  authorize  re- 
imbursement  of   States,   municipalities 
and  mtermunicipal  or  interstate  agen- 
cies that  wish  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works  in  ad- 
vance of  the  availability  of  Federal  funds 
The    [gentleman    from   New   Hampshire 
IMr  Cleveland]  introduced  an  identical 
bill   on    that   same   date.     Existing   law 
contains  no  provision  for  Federal  reim- 
bursement to  those  entitles  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works  in 
advance   of  the  availability  of  Federal 
participating  funds. 

Although  similar  bills  for  Federal  re- 
imbursement had  previously  been  intro- 
duced this  Congress.  H.R.  13655  wa^  the 
first  measure  whose  provisions  for  reim- 
bursement for  the  construction  of  scwace 
treatment  works   had   general,   nation- 
wide application.    Most  previously  intro- 
duced bills  had  provided  for  reimbui.se- 
ment  only  to  States  which  use  the  pro- 
ceeds   of    bonds    issued    by    the    State 
county,  city,  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  State  for  the  construction  of  one 
or  more  projects  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  eligible  for  a  grant  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  the  act.     In- 
asmuch   as    those    measures    were    too 
limited  in  their  application  to  a  national 
need,  being  particularly  limited  at  this 
time  to  the  State  of  New  York   I  felt  it 
es.sential  that  legislation  be  Introduced 
to  piovide  for  a  method  of  reimbursinc 
those  entities  recognized  in  the  act  as 
having  authority  to  receive  grants  under 
its  provisions  and  subsequently  did  so. 

The  need   for  reimbursement   proce- 
dures in  the  act  has  been  evident  to  me 
as  the  ranking  minorit>'  member  on  U:e 
committee  for  some  time.    It  is  encour- 
aeine   to   see   that   the   committee   has 
adopted   the   position   held    by   certain 
minority  members  of  the  committee  that 
reimbursement  procedures  are  essential 
to  continue  accelerated  construction  pro- 
grams in  a   number  of  States   and   to 
encourage  others  to  move  ahead   with 
construction  projects  in  advance  of  the 
availabihty     of     Federal     participating 
funds.    The  expansion  contained  in  mv 
biU    to   provide   for   reimbursement    to 
States,     municipalities,     intermuniclpal 
agencies    and    interstate    agencies    will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  program 
more  effectively  than  merely  providing 
for  the  States  being  able  to  claim  pay- 
ment of  any  portion  of  sums  allotted  or 
reallotted  imder  section  8  as  previously 
Introduced  bills  would  have  done. 

The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  advocated  greater  financial  par- 
ticipation by  the  States  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works  for  many 
years,  partlctilarly  since  1959.    Due  to  a 
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great  extent  upon  the  Ins&tence  of  the 
minority  members  that  additional  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  should  be 
coupled  with  Inducements  to  the  States 
to  participate  In  the  cost  of  constructing 
sewage  treatment  works,  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965  contained,  for  the  very 
first  time,  measures  to  bring  the  States 
into  the  financing  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended.  The 
adoption  of  additional  inducements  to 
the  States  for  participation  in  the  con- 
struction program  and  the  providing  of 
procedures  for  Federal  reimbursement 
in  HJi.  16076,  as  reported,  are  a  con- 
tinuation and  an  extension  of  this  long- 
held  minority  position  of  greater  State 
participation. 

My  bill,  H.R.  13655,  provided  that  If, 
prior  to  commencement  of  construction 
of  any  treatment  works  in  advance  of  the 
availability  of  funds  for  a  grant  imder 
sectkm  8  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  approves  such  a  project,  and  the 
State,  municipality,  intermuniclpal,  or 
Interstate  agency  thereafter  constructs 
such  a  project  and  submits  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  water  pollution  control 
agency  or  agencies  for  a  grant  for  such 
project,  the  Secretary,  upon  his  approval 
of  such  application,  would  be  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  imder  section  8  for  such 
project  to  be  paid  from  future  appro- 
priations. The  bill  provides,  however. 
that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  unless 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pt^utlon  Control  Act  have  been  com- 
piled with  to  the  same  extent  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  though  the  grant  were 
to  be  made  for  future  construction  of  the 
project  and  that  no  grant  shall  be  made 
In  an  amoimt  exceeding  a  grant  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  under  the  sec- 
tion for  the  future  construction  of  the 
project. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13655. 
neither  an  approval  of  the  projects  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  con- 
struction, nor  the  making  of  a  grant  by 
the  Secretary  for  a  project  to  be  paid 
from  future  wpropriation.  nor  any  other 
provision  of  the  new  subsection  (h) 
which  my  bill  would  add  to  section  8, 
shall  be  construed  to  constitute  a  com- 
mitment or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  fimds  to  make  or  pay 
any  grant  for  a  project. 

The  substantive  text  of  my  bUl  has 
been  included,  word  for  word,  as  section 
207  of  HJL  16076,  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  this 
discussion  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members,  the  new  section  207  of  the  re- 
ported bill  reads  as  follows : 

Sac.  207.  (a)  Section  8  of  Uie  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)  If,  prior  to  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  any  treatment  works  In  advance 
of  the  avaUablUty  of  fundi  for  a  grant  under 
thla  section,  the  Secretary  approves  such. 
project,  and  the  State,  municipally,  Inter- 
muntclpal.  or  Interstate  a^ncy  thereafter 
oooatructs  such  project  and  subnUts  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretajy  approved  by  the 
appropriate    State    water   pollution    control 


agency  nr  agencies  far  a  grrant  for  such  proj- 
ect, the  Secretary,  upon  hts  approval  of  such 
application.  Is  aiithori.'od  to  nirtke  a  grant 
under  ttiLs  sectun  for  such  project  to  be  paid 
from  future  appropriations.  No  such  grant 
shall  be  m.ide  ( 1  i  unless  ail  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  have  been  complied  with  to  the 
same  e.xtent  and  with  the  s.ime  efTect  as 
though  the  grant  were  to  be  made  for  future 
construction  of  the  project.  i2i  in  .in  amount 
e.xceeding  a  grant  which  would  otherwise  be 
made  under  this  section  for  the  future  cnn- 
struction  of  such  project.  Neither  an  ap- 
proval of  the  project  by  the  Scc'elary  prior 
to  construction,  nor  the  making  of  a  Ejrant 
by  the  Secretary  for  a  project  to  be  paid  from 
a  future  appropriation,  nor  any  otlier  pro- 
vision of  tills  subsection,  shall  bp  construed 
to  constitute  a  commitment  or  obligation  of 
the  United  Stiites  to  provide  funds  to  make 
or  pay  any  grant  for  a  project." 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
la)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  project 
on  wluch  construction  Is  initiated  after  June 
30.  1966,  except  that  in  the  ca.=e  of  any  proj- 
ect on  which  construction  was  initiated  aft*r 
June  30.  1966.  and  berore  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secreliiry  may  approve 
such  project  for  the  purpo,ses  of  section  8(h) 
of  the  Federal  Water  PoUuuon  Control  Act 
subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  con- 
siruc'ion. 

The  Inclusion  of  provi.sion.s  establish- 
ing reimbur.^emoiit  procedure.s  for  the 
construction  of  sfwage  treatment  works 
recognizes  in  legislation  for  the  first  time 
that  the  Federal  Government  needs  to 
provide  some  procedures  for  reimburse- 
ment to  those  entities  which  are  moving 
ahead  with  their  construction  programs 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  tlie  availability  of 
Federal  funds  to  participate  in  .such  con- 
struction, while  at  the  same  time  giving 
notice  that  such  provisions  shall  not  be 
construed  to  coii.stitiite  a  commitment  or 
obligation  of  the  United  State.s  to  provide 
funds  to  make  or  pay  any  grant  for  a 
project  to  be  funded  from  future  appro- 
priations. 

While  keeping  in  mind  that  the  new 
subsection  8ihi  does  not  coiistitute  a 
commitment  or  oblit;ation  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  permit  many  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, intermunicipa!  agencies,  and 
interstate  agencie.^  who  are  meeting  their 
responsibilities  in  the  area  of  water  pol- 
lution control  with  determined  efforts  to 
clean  up  their  rivers  and  streams  and 
who  have,  consequently,  accelerated  their 
construction  programs  to  continue  or 
even  further  accelerate  tho.'^e  programs 
with  the  understanding  that  reimbur.se- 
ment5  provisions  are  cor.tained  in  the 
law. 

Hopefully,  with  the  Incentives  to  the 
States  contained  in  the  reported  bill  this 
year,  and  with  means  for  reimbursement 
available,  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  along 
with  the  incentives  to  the  States  con- 
tained in  the  Water  Quality  Aot  of  last 
year,  many  more  States  will  accelerate 
their  construction  program.  Water  pol- 
lution is  a  problem  which  must  be  met 
with  by  the  exercise  of  responsibility  on 
all  levels  of  government — Federal.  State, 
and  local.  This  can  only  be  done  ef- 
fectively throueh  making  it  worthwhile 
for  the  States  to  participate  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  section 
207  of  the  reported  bill  provides  for  re- 
imbursement for  the  construction  of  any 
treatment  works  initiated  after  June  30, 
1966.  in  advance  of  the  availability  of 


funds  for  a  grant,  subject  to  five  quali- 
fications which  have  been  spelled  out  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill,  Hou.se 
Report  No.  2021.  These  five  qualifica- 
tion.s  are: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  approve  the  project  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  construction,  except  for 
projects  initiated  after  June  30,  1966,  and 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
which  he  may  approve  subsequent  to 
commencement  of  construction. 

Second.  The  State  or  appropriate 
aiency  which  constructs  the  project  must 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary, 
approved  by  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agency,  for  a  grant  for 
the  project. 

Third.  Upon  his  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication, tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  for  such  project  to  be  paid 
from  future  appropriations. 

Fourth.  All  provisions  of  the  act  must 
have  been  complied  with  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  with  the  same  effect  as  though 
the  grant  were  to  be  made  for  future 
construction  of  the  project. 

Fifth.  The  approval  of  the  project  by 
the  Secretary,  or  the  making  of  a  grant, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  constitute  a 
commitment  or  obligation  of  the  Unit«l 
States  to  provide  funds. 

This  reimbursement  provision  applies  to 
grants  made  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion, 8.  as  amended,  and  does  not  apply 
to  grants  under  title  II  of  the  clean  river 
restoration  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inclusion  of  provi- 
sions for  reimbursement  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works  is 
a  step  forward  in  this  highly  important 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  limiting 
this  to  what  our  present  evidence  and 
present  experience  shows  probably  is  the 
maximum  capability  for  these  communi- 
ties in  sewerage  treatment  plants  for  tlie 
next  four  years  is  a  wise  move.  Should 
evidence  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  in  future  years  that  additional 
money  is  needed  In  those  future  years, 
we  can  then  consider  that  additional  evi- 
dence. 

I  ask  for  support  by  the  House  of  this 
bill.  I  hope  it  will  pass  unanimously,  as 
did  the  bill  last  year,  which  was  a  major 
step  in  cleaning  up  America's  streams. 

STUDY   FOR  WATER  POLU'TION  CONTROL  T.\X 
INCENTIVES   TO    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  included  a  new  section  211  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  16076,  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1966.  The  new  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  methods  for  providing 
incentives  designed  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  facihties  and  works  by  in- 
dustry designed  to  reduce  or  abate  watex 
pollution.  The  study  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  the  possible  use  of  tax 
incentives  as  well  as  other  methods  of 
financial  assistance.  In  carrying  out  the 
study,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  well  as  the  head  of  any  other  ap- 
propriate department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  tie  new  section  211  is  written,  as 
reported,  there  Is  no  date  by  which  the 
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Secretary  is  to  make  the  report  to  Con- 
gress. I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Harsha!  will  offer  an 
amendment,  at  the  appropriate  time  in 
today's  consideration  of  the  bill,  to  re- 
quire the  Secretai-y  to  make  the  report 
to  Congress  on  or  before  June  30.  1968. 
I  hope  this  amendment  is  accepted  by 
the  leadership,  and  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  be  accepted  by  them. 

The  inclusion  of  this  amendment,  its 
enactment,  and  the  subsequent  report  of 
the  Secretary  should  aid  the  Congress 
greatly  in  determining  what  the  role  of 
Industry  should  be  in  the  overall  effort 
to  clean  up  America's  watei-ways. 

This  amendment  brings  to  the  fore 
the  overall  question  of  tax  incentives  to 
industry  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  and  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  today.  1  will  not  dwell  at  any 
great  length  on  it;  however,  in  the  near 
future  I  intend  to  make  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  this  entire  area  of  water 
pollution  control  to  the  Members  for 
their  benefit.  The  action  just  taken  by 
the  House  to  exclude  facilities  for  air 
and  water  pollution  control  from  the 
suspension  of  the  tax  investment  credit 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
does  not  go  to  the  center  of  this  overall 
Issue  on  such  facilities,  although  It  is  a 
landmark  in  the  recognition  by  Congress 
of  the  need  to  provide  for  accelerated 
amortization  of  air  and  water  pollution 
treatment  facilities  constructed  by 
industries. 


Pittsburgh's  Arthur  Friedman  Hailed  at 
Top  Financial  Writer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  TiiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished  finan- 
cial writers,  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  was  hon- 
ored recently  as  the  leading  business 
news  reporter  in  the  Nation.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask  that 
an  article  from  the  Post-Gazette  about 
Mr.  Friedman  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
PosT-G.*ZETTE    Financial    Editor's    Column 

Cailed  Classic— Friedsja.n  Hailed  as  Best 

IN  Field 

Arthur  R.  Friedman,  financial  editor  of 
the  Post-Gazctt*.  was  hailed  yesterday  as 
the  U)p  reporter  of  business  news  In  the 
United  States. 

His  column,  'Business  Today,"  w.-is  termed 
a  classic  of  its  type. 

At  a  luncheon  honoring  Friedman  yes- 
terday. William  T  Schoyer,  public  relations 
executive,  said  Friedman's  technical  mas- 
tery of  business  subjects  is  unsurpassed  by 
other   business   news   reporters. 

Schoyer  told  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the 
Public    Relations   Society   of   America: 

"In  my  work  of  analyzing  'the  news  of 
many  corporations,  most  business  columns 
written  in  the  nation  cross  my  desk  monthly. 
"I  honestly  know  of  none  that  do  such  a 
comprehensive  and  sophisticated  Job  as 
Arts  in  reporting  the  business  of  an  indus- 


trial area.  'BusinesB  Today  has  no  equal 
for  this  purpose  among  business  writing 
.anywhere. 

■•To  my  mind,  it  sets  the  national 
standard." 

The  local  chapter  of  the  PRSA  presented 
a  plaque  to  Friedman  "in  recognition  and 
honor  of  his  many  achievements  In  the  field 
of  financial  Journalism  .and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  professional 
public  relations  " 

Friedman,  financial  editor  of  the  Post- 
Gazette  since  it  was  formed  in  1927,  has 
had  some  50  years  of  business  reporting  with 
Pitt,=:burgh  newspapers,  having  worked  previ- 
ously with  the  old  Leader.  Sun  and  Post. 

Schoyer  told  the  luncheon  guests  in  the 
Penn-Sheraton  Hotel  that  Friedman  s 
column  "breathes  Art's  independence"  Ue 
added : 

"He  writes  from  an  authoritative  viewpoint, 
the  Friedman  viewpoint.  He  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  opinions  or  take  to  task  the 
mightiest  of  corporations  on  rare  occ.-i^ions 
that  may  so  warrant. 

"He  simply  cannot  be  influencod  to  any- 
thing that  does  not  meet  his  news  stand- 
ards or  serve  his  readers 

"The  qualities  that  make  'Bu.';lness  To- 
day' outstanding  reflect  Art's  own  person- 
ality. His  strongest  and  most  salient  char- 
acteristic in  my  view— and  I  have  been 
dealing  with  him  for  nearly  30  years- is 
Integrity."    Schoyer    said. 

"He  has  a  fierce  devotion  to  the  code  of 
honest  reporting  and  the  interests  of  his 
readers  that  nothing  can  shake." 

Schoyer  said  more  than  nine  million  words 
have  been  printed  in  the  11,000-phu  "Busi- 
ness Today"  columns  that  Friedman  has 
written  since  1927.  "His  column  is  out- 
standing for  Its  clarity  and  straightforw.ird- 
ness  of  exposition,"  Schoyer  said. 

Friedman's  high  standards  of  business 
reporting  have  shaped  the  course  of  busi- 
ness public  relations,  Schoyer  said,  adding: 
"All  of  us  who  have  WTitten  business  news 
to  win  Arts  approval  have  all  benefitted 
from  this  real  challenge.  In  a  real  sense, 
most  of  all  the  PR  business  writers  of  Pitts- 
burgh have  been  molded  by  and  owe  a  real 
debt   to   Professor   Friedman. 

"We've  had  the  profession's  best  teacher 

and  we   haven't  paid  him  a  cent  " 
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take  great  pains  in  exerting  our  powers 
to  minimize  unwarranted  or  ill-consid- 
ered expenditures. 

I  hope  tliat  as  a  result  of  the  extensive 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  contacts  be- 
tween Representatives  of  Congre.ss  and 
the  a.u'cncies  involved,  new  and  effective 
efforts  will  be  made  to  spend  available 
funds  wisely,  well,  and  effectively  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  we  have  in  mind 
of  helping  a  great  many  people  in  tliis 
country  wlio  need  help  urgently 


A  Lax  Situation  in  the  Poverty  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  St^ate  of  the  tJnion  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  progress  in  the  Nations 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
there  is  opposition  to  this  bill  and  com- 
plaints about  its  administration,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  are  anxious  to  continue  to  re- 
duce and  eliminate  poverty  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  would  be  especially  true 
of  the  abject  poverty,  want,  ignorance, 
disease,  and  maladjustment  that  exist  in 
many  places. 

There  is  never  any  excuse  for  waste- 
ful, extravagant  spending  of  Government 
funds,  and  we  in  Congress  must  certainly 


OF    cm  10 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28.  1966 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Ray  Dorsey,  has  pinpointed 
some  of  the  careless  and  unsuper\rlscd 
activities  in  our  nationwide  antipoverty 
program.  The  editorial  of  September 
15.  1966,  sets  forth  with  great  clarity, 
that  procedures  and  personnel  in  the 
federally  financed  Community  AcUon 
for  Youth— CAY— are  woefully  lax  and 
inadequate  in  Greater  Cleveland. 

A  Federal  grant  of  money  was  made 
by  HEW's  Office  of  Juvenile  DeUnquency 
for  CAY.  However,  control  of  CAY 
pa5.sed  to  OEO  and  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land Council  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  Februai-y  of  this  year.  A  mystery  em- 
ploye received  approximately  $1,600  in 
1965.  OEO  .sa.vs  therefore  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  HEW.  wherea-s  HEW  savs  that 
it  is  a  matter  for  CAY,  and  inasmuch  as 
CAY  is  an  Ohio  nonprofit  corporation, 
the  Federal  Government  really  has  no 
role  to  assume  anyway.  It  all  adds  up  to 
a  bureaucratic  shell  game.  Moreover. 
.several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  Gov- 
crnment-rinanced  equipment  has  disap- 
peared from  CAY'S  premises  on  wliich 
there  was  no  insurance. 

One  thing  that  ran  be  done,  and  which 
I  will  call  upon  the  authorities  to  do,  is 
to  conduct  a  very  searching  and  thoroiigh 
investigation  before  the  annual  funding 
of  CAY  occurs  in  February  of  1967. 

By  leave  obtained.  I  include  the  plain 
Dealer  editorial  of  September  15,  entitled 
"Long  Look  at  CAY  Needed": 

Lo.NG  Look  at  CAY  Needed 
There  is  evidence  of  str.rtling  laxness  In 
administrative  procedures  and  personnel  su- 
pervision in  the  federally  financed  Commu- 
nity Action  for  Youth  (CAY)  antipoverty 
program  here  and  the  situation  warrants  the 
most  searching  scrutiny. 

In  Plain  Dealer  stories  this  week  reporters 
Doris  O'Donnell  and  William  F.  Miller  have 
disclosed  that : 

A  mystery  employe,  whose  existence  ha« 
not  been  established,  drew  salary  for  nearly 
four  months  on  a  CAY  records  project. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  costly 
but  uninsured  office  equipment  has  disap- 
peared from  CAY  headquarters. 

The  salary  payment  represents  a  theft  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

The  disappearance  of  office  equipment  rep- 
resents a  theft  of  taxpayers'  property. 
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■g,v«,oo  iiiu;)!,  i;cii,»mi>      rt'seijus  a  men  oi  taxpayers   property. 
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Both  thefts  also  raise  a  serious  question  a« 
to  bow  they  could  have  been  allowed  to 
happen. 

The  happenings  In  Cleveland  are  not  the 
first  to  demonstrate  laxness  In  the  admlnls* 
tratlon  of  federal  antipoverty  programs,  as 
many  news  stories  from  around  the  nation 
have  shown.  Unfortunately,  the  good  works 
of  agencies  charged  with  responsibility  for 
administering  public  funds  are  too  often  ob- 
scured by  Incidents  reflecting  careless  super- 
vision. 

In  the  case  of  CAY's  fictitious  employe,  re- 
porters O'Donnell  and  Miller  found  that  sal- 
ary totaling  $1,632  was  paid  to  "Ellen  Mc- 
Culloh,  626  McKlnley  Avenue.  Alcron."  from 
May  27  to  Oct.  8,  1965.  The  mysterious  'Ellen 
McCulloh"  cannot  be  found  In  person  or  In 
Social  Security  records.  Nor  can  such  a  per- 
son be  remembered  In  the  places  where  she 
supposedly  performed  her  duties. 

In  the  case  of  the  disappearing  office  equip- 
ment, only  one  of  28  missing  items  has  been 
recovered.  No  persons  have  been  prosecuted 
for  theft. 

Disappearance  of  the  office  equipment  was 
reported  to  police  at  the  time  of  occurrence 
But  not  until  five  months  after  "Ellen  Mc- 
Cxilloh"  left  the  CAY  payroll  was  an  FBI  in- 
vestigation requested  by  CAY.  And  It  was 
not  until  after  reporters  O'Etonnell  and  Miller 
began  their  own  investigation  that  CAY  noti- 
fied the  bonding  agent  for  CAY  employes  that 
something  was  wrong. 

Both  the  U.S.  Office  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, which  supplied  funds  for  CAY  at 
the  time  of  the  "Ellen  McCulloh  '  employ- 
ment, and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
ttinlty,  which  now  provides  funds  for  CAY. 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  strange  case 
They  say  it  la  a  matter  to  be  pursued  by  CAV 
itself.  Their  viewpoint  is  supported  by  fed- 
eral authorities  who  have  ruled  that  the  mat- 
ter is  outside  federal  Jurisdiction  because 
CAY  is  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation. 

In  the  absence  of  pKDwer  to  prosecute,  and 
with  federal  fvmds  involved,  it  would  seem 
that  federal  agencies  would  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  press  vigorously  for  a  speedy  and 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  happenings 
at  CAY. 

Persons  responslblle  for  iheft  of  taxpayers' 
money  and  property  should  be  found  and 
prosecuted.  When  prosecution  cannot  be 
carried  out  at  the  federal  level,  it  certainly 
can  be  accomplished  at  the  local  level 
through  officers  of  the    city  and  county. 


Stop  Foliation  of  Oar  Lakes  and  Streams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN      I 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Mem- 
l)ers  are  aware  from  personal  experience 
that  our  Nation's  streams  and  lakes  are 
t>eing  defiled  by  increasing  pollution. 
And  many  Members  have  spoken  effec- 
tively and  eloquently  in  recent  days  of 
our  need  to  act  to  overcome  this  evil  of 
civilization.  But  some  of  the  most  arti- 
culate expressions  of  concern  come,  not 
from  us.  but  from  concerned  and  though- 
ful  constituents. 

Recently  Rev.  E.  W.  Martin  of  Howell. 
Mich.,  in  my  district,  who  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene 
for  the  Eastern  Michigan  District,  and  an 
ardent  conservationist  and  "outdoors- 
man,"    sent   me    a    letter    which    most 


acutely  e.xpresses  the  anxiety  wiiich 
serious-minded  men  feel  on  this  subject, 
and  their  strong  desire  that  adequate 
steps  be  taken  to  cure  the  evil. 

Dr  Martin's  letter  reads  as  follows: 
Church  of  the  N.\zareni  . 

Eastern  Michigan  Distrh-t. 
HoueU.  Mu-n..  September  2.',  1966. 
Congressman  Weston  E.   'Vivian. 
Second   District.  Mulligan. 
1005  Longuorth   House  Office  Building, 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Sir  As  a  member  of  your  consiitu- 
eiicy,  I  .sh.ire  wiih  you  in  your  concern  about 
the  detilemeii;  oi  our  Niitlon'.s  water  re- 
5.)urces. 

As.  an  ardent  outdo<_)rs'  man,  I  h.ive  noted 
With'  liicreiising  concern  the  poUulion  of 
Michigan's  stre;un.s  inciiKling  one  of  the 
Nation's  greatest,  the  Au  Sable  River,  Lake 
Huron  where  I  used  to  fl.sh.  Lake  Michigan 
and  even  some  area,';  of  Luke  Su)ieri()r.  We 
are  already  decades  behind  anti  I  conmiend 
you  for  the  bill  you  introduced  to  the  Hou.^e 
last  year.     'Vou  do  have  my  support. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  daiitteruus 
use  of  pesticides  and  the  slow  poi.son  that  is 
decimating  wi'.dUfe  in  our  field.s  and  fish  in 
our  waters.  Thotisands  of  acrps  of  Michi- 
gan's Tliunib  have  been  cleaned  of  phea.-^ants. 
rabtit.s  and  other  game  becau.«e  of  the  un- 
restricted ii.se  of  the  product*  of  the  chemical 
indiustry  I  knr>w  that  one  of  the  largest 
and  toughest  lobbies  in  Wiishinei'in  is  main- 
tained by  this  industry,  hut  I  know  some- 
thing niu.st  be  done  in  this  area  also  or  else 
Ju-Jticc  William  Dotiglas'  prediction  that  this 
phuet  will  be  occupied  solely  by  one  species, 
man,  will  certainly  come  true 

I  have  been  a  student  of  con.--er\  ation  for 
all  of  my  adult  life  and  have  watched  with 
increasine;  alarm  our  Inherent  selfishness 
in  the  depletion  of  natural  resources  with 
it-s  terrible  consequences  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

We  continue  to  render  lip  ser-.ice  t«  clean 
air  and  clean  water,  and  continue  to  violate 
commonsense  principles  In  e'.ery  day  life. 
Just  this  past  year  I  watched  a  sni.iU  factory 
erected  within  a  half  mile  of  my  home  with 
an  exposed  waste-pipe  evident  from  highway 
M-59  openly  .  poiu-ing  pollution  into  the 
Shiawasjiee  River,  an  isolated  example  but 
t\-pical. 

I  appreciate  your  communication  and  hipe 
your  bill  will  psas. 
Sincerely. 

E.W.Martin. 
District  Superintendent. 


Commemorative  Stamp  To  Honor   100th 
Anniversary   of   the   Grange 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN'  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRE.SENTATIVE.S 

Friday.  September  30.  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wa.s 
greatly  pleased  and  grateful  to  .••eceive 
word  that  able,  distinguished  fi-lend, 
Postmastt>r  General  Lawiencc  F.  O'Brien, 
has  recently  approved  a  5-cent  stamp 
to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Granye. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  adequately  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  patriotic  American 
organization  that  is  the  Grange,  but  the 
issuance  of  a  stamp  in  its  honor  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  i5  a  vciy  fine  and 
well-deserved  honor. 


It  is  most  fitting  that  the  great  major, 
farm  organization  and  Its  devoted  mem- 
bers who  have  contributed  so  much 
throughout  the  years  to  the  strength, 
growth,  vigor  and  productivity  of  our 
national  agriculture  should  be  recognized 
for  superlative  service  and  meaningful 
achievements.  They  have  promoted 
farming  in  all  Its  ramifications.  They 
have  indoctrinated  and  Inspired  many 
young  people  with  patriotic  devotions 
and  the  solid  personal  virtues  which  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  gi'owlh, 
success  and  progress  of  the  nation. 

The  Grange  has  been  historically  ex- 
ceptional and  outstanding  in  its  leader- 
ship, its  membership,  and  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Grange  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  am  personally  extremely  thank- 
ful to  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  for 
the  wisdom  and  good  judgment  he  has 
shown  in  honoring  the  Grange,  and  I 
know  that  I  can  reflect  the  sentiments  of 
my  fellow  Members  In  expressing  our 
deep  appreciation  for  the  splendid  de- 
cision he  has  made  to  issue  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  in  honor  of  the  Grange. 

America  is  built  upon  the  solid  foun- 
family  unit  is  in  truth  the  central  theme 
of  our  social  order.  It  is  a  main  support 
of  our  American  system  of  government 
and  our  rich,  unequalled  economy. 

It  is  in  the  homes  of  the  nation  that  its 
sti-ength  is  nurtured,  protected,  and  de- 
veloped. It  is  In  the  homes  that  praise- 
worthy, invaluable  moral  ideas  and  pre- 
cepts are  taught  that  build  character, 
obedience  to  law,  and  respect  for  the 
caidinal  virtues  of  religion  and  morality. 
It  is  in  the  Grange  that  to  such  a  sreat 
extent  these  precious  values  are  incul- 
cated in  the  young  and  in  people  of  every 
age  and  station. 

It  is  in  the  Grange  that  vatually 
everyone  devoted  to  peace,  hard  work, 
faith  in  God  and  love  of  country  finds 
common  sanction  lor  his  or  her  piin- 
ciples,  loyalty  and  spiritual  ideals. 

This  action  by  the  Postmaster  General 
will  do  much,  in  my  opinion,  to  inspiie 
this  organization  to  even  greater  efforts 
and  to  encourage  others  to  join  in  the 
laundable  work  of  consemng  our  natural 
resources,  providing  food  and  fiber  for 
the  Nation,  all  the  while  sheltering  and 
nourishing  and  strengthening  the  funda- 
mental tnjths  and  values  of  our  Nation. 

The  real  significance  of  this  honoi'  to 
members  of  the  Grange  is  it  recognizes 
that  we  stand  joined  together  in  a  major 
group  of  loyal  Americans  in  giving  fresh 
meaning  to  what  the  Grange  stands  for 
in  terms  of  loyalty  to  God,  country  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  family,  community. 
State  and  Nation. 

At  this  great  crisis  in  human  affaii.s.^ 
when  so  many  institutions  are  morally 
shattered,  decaying  and  crashing  about 
us,  the  need  of  unity,  loyalty  to  country 
and  our  beliefs  Is  greater  perhaps  than 
ever  before. 

Let  us  al  Irealize  that  we  must  stand 
together  In  every  respect,  regardless  of 
race,  class  or  creed  In  these  days  of 
turmoil  and  danger  to  serve  our  countiT. 
and  to  protect  its  precious  values,  for 
ourselves,  our  children  and  all  those  who 
follow  us. 


October  3,  1966 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wracoNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1966 
Tlie  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.B.  16076)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In 
order  to  improve  and  make  more  etfeciive 
certain  programs  pursuant  to  such  act. 


Address  of  GoTcmor  Tawes  Before  the 
Rotary   Clnb  of  Frederick 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  can  take  a  significant  step  today 
In  the  direction  of  ridding  our  Nation's 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  scourge  of  pollu- 
tion by  appro'dng  H.R.  16076. 

In  the  face  of  ever-increasing  deniands 
for  water,  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  area  has  long  been  impera- 
tive. The  fact  that  we  can  now  fulfill 
our  immediate  responsibility  in  passing 
meaningful  and  productive  legislation  is 
gi-atifying. 

By  approving  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  the  Members  of  this 
body  can  demonstrate  their  determina- 
tion to  work  cooperatively  with  the  50 
States  of  our  Nation  in  a  coordinated 
progiam. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, bordered  as  It  is  by  two  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  blessed  with  thou.sands 
of  smaller  fresh  water  lakes  and  streams 
the  pressing  need  for  this  legislation  has 
been  obvious  for  too  long.  Wisconsin 
has.  In  a  very  real  sense,  become  virtually 
surrounded  by  filthy  and  contaminated 
water.  Along  our  western  border  the 
once  magnificent  Mi.s.si.ssippi  River  is 
now  little  more  than  a  tragic  ton-ent  of 
filth.  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior 
along  our  eastern  and  northern  bounda- 
ries have  lost  much  of  their  natural 
beauty  and  recreational  value  and  are 
now  cesspools  of  inadequately  treated 
municipal  sewage,  industrial  wastes,  and 
shipboard  discharges. 

Across  the  vast  reaches  of  our  great 
north  country  lakes  once  abundant  In 
game  fish  and  otherwise  providing  natu- 
ral habitat  for  other  wildlife  are  now 
stifled  by  excessive  weeds,  murky  and 
dank  water,  and  undesirable  odors. 

The  unfortunate  reality  Is  that  my 
State  of  Wisconsin  is  not  alone  in  this 
regard.  From  across  the  land  the  evi- 
dence has  mounted  in  a  rising  crescen- 
do—in an  urgent  plea  for  meaningful 
corrective  legislation. 

It  goes  without  snying  that  while  HR 
16076  will  go  far  toward  providing  that 
corrective  action  much  will  still  remain 
to  be  done.  Because  water  pollution  Is 
the  result  of  many  complex  factors  and 
cuts  across  community  boundaries  indis- 
criminately coirtinued  coordinated  effort 
by  all  levels  of  government  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

Upon  the  hopeful  pas.sage  of  this  bill  I 
feel  confident  that  succeeding  Congresses 
Will  look  to  the  responsible  efforts  of  this 
89th  Congress  as  the  precedent  which 
will  guide  their  future  actions  In  the 
cause  of  returning  our  lakes  and  rivers  to 
the  people. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    M.\«YLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1966 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  has  sponsored  a  joint 
service  club  Imicheon  during  the  week  in 
which  the  Frederick  Fair  is  held.  This 
year  the  104th  Frederick  Fair  was  held 
last  week  and,  in  accordance  with  long- 
standing custom,  the  joint  service  club 
luncheon  on  September  28  was  attended 
by  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  State  and 
local  officials,  and  representatives  of  all 
services  organizations. 

It  was  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to 
attend,  .since  I  was  a  member  of  the 
P^tary  Club  of  Frederick  for  many  year,'^. 
This  annual  event  is  always  significant, 
because  it  points  up  the  Identical  interest 
of  so  many  organizations  and  public 
servants  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  and 
the  community. 

Since  Governor  Tawes  is  retiring  at  the 
close  of  his  present  term  in  Jainiarv,  his 
speech  was  in  the  nature  of  a  farewell 
address.  It  is  my  pleasure  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record: 

Remarks  by  Gov.  J.  Mii  lard  Tawes  Before 
THE  Rotary  Club  of  P^ederick,  Septem- 
ber 2.T,  1966 

President  Riley  Housewright.  other  officers 
members  uf  the  Rotary  Club  of  Frederick  and 
their  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Almost  every  event  I  attend  nowadays  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  farewell.  Thus  it  was  la.<=t 
week  when  I  presided  at  the  1966  Southern 
Governor's  Conference:  thus  It  is  today  as  I 
come  to  Frederick  to  have  lunch  with  my 
friends  of  the  Rotary  Club,  various  civic 
club.=;,  and  attend  the  great  Frederick  Fair. 

For  in  a  few  months  I  shall  be  leaving  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Stat«  of  Maryland 
and  the  remarks  I  make  on  mast  occasions 
are  final  messa-es  as  the  chief  executive. 

In  his  letter  inviting  me  here  today  your 
president  Riley  noted  (I  needed  no  reminder) 
that  I  had  been  coming  here  for  the  pa.'t 
eight  years  and  that  traditionally  I  have  used 
this  forum  to  review  the  conditions  of  your 
State  government. 

His  suggestion  that  I  follow  the  pattern 
this  year  w.as  heeded,  and  In  fact  it  would  be 
unthinkable  to  do  otherwise.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  Indeed  a  valedictory  message 
however.  I  have  Uaken  the  liberty  of  varving 
It  somewhat  and  will  undertake  to  review 
some  of  the  highlights  of  my  two  terms  as 
Governor  of  the  State. 

During  the  heat  of  the  recent  I>emocratlc 
prim,-iry,  this  administration  in  Ann.-xpolis 
was  suiojected  to  some  rather  harsh  criticism 
And  while  I  fully  understand  the  nonparti- 
san nature  of  this  organization  and  this 
gathering.  I  hope  you  wlU  allow  me.  for  the 
purposes  of  background,  to  quot*  from  a 
speech  I  m.ide  in  Ocean  City— a  frankly  po- 
litical  speech.  ' 

From  time  to  time,  the  administration 
which  I  head  had  been  described  as  "tired  " 
"unimaginative."  "lifeless"  and  "leaderless'" 
And  I  ask  the  audience  these  questions: 

"Are  all  the  new  public  schools,  the  com- 
mumty  colleges,  the  unparalleled  progress  In 
the  expansion  and  development  of  our  uni- 
versity and  our  State  colleges  examples  of  the 
performance  of  a  'tired'  administration' 


"Do  all  the  many  hundreds  of  m.iles  of 
new  highways  that  this  admimstration  has 
built— riiads  stretching  Into  all  parts  of  our 
State  and  giving  Maryland  one  of  the  best 
highway  systems  In  the  entire  country— do 
these  reflect  an  •unlmiglnative'  regime  lu 
Annapolis? 

"Are  our  programs  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, oyster  rehabiliUtion,  mental  hvgiene 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  older 'people 
the  handiwork  of  a  'lifeless'  State  govern- 
ment? ^ 

■  Do  the  reforms  that  have  taken  pl.ice  in 
our  judiciary  and  the  well-laid  plans  we  h.ive 
made  for  revising  our  State  constitution  and 
modernizing  the  administrative  machinerv  of 
State  government  appear  t<5  you  to  be  pr<^- 
uets  of  public  officials  devoid  of  'leader- 
shin?'  •■ 

These,  ns  I  have  suggested,  are  questions  I 
propounded  in  a  politicil  atmosphere  and 
I  cue  them  here  today  only  because  I  sliould 
like  to  otter  you.  in  as  an  objective  a  fashion 
as  possible,  some  fact*  about  what  has  been 
accnmpUshed  in  these  all-important  areas  of 
governmental  endeavor. 

Let  us  take  education  as  an  example  In 
my  message  to  the  general  assembly  earlier 
this  year— at  the  final  regular  legislative  ses- 
sion of  my  administration— I  said  this: 

"When  the  hi.story  of  this  general  assembly 
and  this  administration  is  written,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  advancement  we  have 
made  in  public  education  Is  not  set  down 
as  our  greatest  single   achievement." 

The  Siat«  has  made  subsUntial  advances 
m  public  education,  from  the  elementary 
grades  through  colleges  and  the  university 
since  I   took   the  oath  of  office  In   1959 

For  example,  in  1964.  the  general  assembly 
at  my  request,  enacted  far-reaching  legisla- 
tion making  significant  changes  in  the  form- 
ula and  amounts  of  state  aid  to  the  com- 
munities  for   public   education. 

The  Maryland  State  Teacher,  the  official 
pubhratlon  of  the  Maryland  SUte  Teachers 
A.ssociation.  said  of  this  program:  "It  will  be 
long  remembered  as  a  milestone  in  Marvland 
education." 

Srti.irics  of  teachers  in  the  State  have  risen 
steadily  over  recent  years,  and  according  to  a 
report  published  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  Maryland  ranked  ninth  among 
t.'.e  States  of  the  Union  in  the  average  p.4 
of    teache.'s.  o     f  j 

Su^rtlng  in  1959.  when  the  St.ate  appropri- 
ated $6,800,000  for  construction  in  local 
school  systems,  this  administration  distrib- 
uted a  history-making  total  of  $84,782  509  in 
a  seven-year  period  for  elemenUry  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  at  the  close  of  1965  saw 
the  actual  construction  of  8.500  new  class- 
rooms. 

Oiu-  reco.'d  In  the  .area  of  public  higher 
education  is  no  less  impressive.  In  my  very 
first  budget.  I  asked  for,  and  received  a  rec- 
ord $26,900,000  operating  budget  for  higher 
education.  These  funds  have  been  increased 
steadily  over  the  years  and  re.ached  an  un- 
precedented $60,698,348  for  the  fiscal  year 
under  which  we  are  now  operating. 

And  these  figures  do  not  Include  the  18 
million  dollars  in  capital  funds  which  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  buildings,  dormitories  li- 
braries, classrooms,  laboratories  and  other  f,i- 
cilities  which  have  changed  the  face  of  col- 
St^ite""'"*  """'^"'^^'  '^'^■'P"^^^  throughout  the 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development 
in  public  higher  education  in  our  time  came 
with  the  establishment  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "tri-partite  system".  The  three 
parts  of  which  are:  (l,  the  University  of 
Maryland,  with  a  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved program;  (2)  the  State  colleges  com- 
prised of  Morgan  State  College  and  the 
former  teachers  colleges  converted  to  colleges 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  (3)  the  com- 
munity colleges,  vastly  expanded  and  with 
plans  that  eventually  there  will  be  a  com- 
munity college  within  commuting  distance 
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ot  94  per  cent  of  Maryland's  public  high 
school  graduates. 

In  dedicating  a  new  fine  arts  center  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Maryland  last 
May,  Dr.  Wilson  H.  Elkins.  the  president  of 
the  UHlverslty,  had  this  to  say : 

".  .  .  There  Is  Impressive  evidence  to  show 
that  Governor  Tawes  has  used  sound  flscaU 
policy  to  provide  the^  educational  need  of  the 
State  and  that  his*  administration  will  be 
heralded  for  the  advancement  of  all  educa- 
tion, and  particularly  the  progress  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  " 

Let's  look  now  at  State  roads.  Never  be- 
fore In  history  has  such  an  enormous  pro- 
gram In  road  building  been  undertaken. 

With  the  awarding  of  twenty-seven  con- 
tracts In  August,  the  total  money  that  Mary- 
land has  invested  In  highways  since  Janu- 
ary, 1959,  reached  $708,287,556.  This  almost 
triples  the  amount  spent  for  roads  during 
the  previous  eight  years. 

With  projects  such  as  the  $120  million  Ap- 
plachlan  Freeway  and  the  $250  million  Inter- 
state System  within  Baltimore  City  on  the 
drawing  board,  Mr.  John  B.  Funk,  the  chair- 
man-director of  the  State  roads  commission. 
promises  that  our  roads  program,  over  our 
eight  years  In  office,  will  exceed  $1  billion 

Since  I  took  office  In  January,  1959,  the 
motor  vehicle  registration  in  Maryland  ha^ 
increased  by  50.7  per  cent.  Diu-ing  the  same 
period,  the  total  book  value  of  highways  in 
the  State  Increased  by  82  percent  All  of 
which  Indicates  that  Maryland  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  demands  of  motorists  and 
others  for  better  and  safer  highways. 

And  what  of  Health?  And  mental  hygiene'' 
As  In  education  and  road  building,  the  State's 
mushrooming  p>opulation.  reaching  3,590,180 
In  1965,  looks  to  a  responsible  administration 
to  provide  for  a  wide  range  of  programs  and 
new  legislation  to  meet  the  increasing  health 
needs  of  communities. 

Within  the  time  allotted  here,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  offer  a  comprehensive  review 
of  all  the  public  health  activities,  but  I 
sbotild  like  to  Ust  a  few  highlights. 

In  1959,  the  State  took  a  big  step  in  its  aid 
to  health  care  by  adopting  a  new  policy 
imder  which  reimbursement  to  hospitals  for 
patient  care  was  related  directly  to  the  indi- 
vidual hospital's  actual  cost.  Previously,  all 
hospitals,  regardless  of  the  scope  of  services 
and  variation  In  costs,  were  paid  the  same 
amount  per  patient  day.  The  new  formula 
reimbursed  the  hospitals  for  80  per  cent  of 
actual  costs. 

In  the  budget  for  this  year,  Maryland  took 
measxues  to  utilize  available  matching  funds 
under  the  Federal  medicare  program  to  pro- 
vide maximum  health  benefits  for  Maryland 
citizens.  As  a  result,  hard-pressed  hospitals 
now  win  receive  100  per  cent  of  costs  for  both 
Inpatient  and  outpatient  care. 

To  be  noted  also  Is  the  $50  million  hospital 
construction  loan  approved  by  the  general 
assembly  In  1964  to  aid  In  the  construction 
of  new  hospital  facilities  in  the  State. 

In  the  field  of  mental  hygiene,  emphasis  in 
the  State's  program  has  been  shifted  from 
maintaining  space  for  human  storage  to  pro- 
viding the  facilities  for  the  active  treatment 
of  mental  disorders  and  rehabilitation  of 
penoaa  who  are  victims  of  mental  diseases. 

Bricks  and  mortar  are  an  Inadequate  index 
Of  our  program  for  mental  health,  as  are 
figures  budgeted  to  defray  the  costs  of  that 
program.  It  nevertheless  Is  significant.  I 
tUnk,  that  from  1959  through  1966  the  State 
»p«nt  •31,3&1,000  on  bxilldings  and  equip- 
ment for  the  department  of  mental  hygiene, 
and  that  funds  for  the  operation  of  our 
mental  hoapdtals  Increased  from  $20,562,000 
In  fiscal  1960  6o  $37,464,000  In  1966. 

Maryland  has  had  a  sound  economy 
throughout  its  history,  but  for  the  first  time 
In  1969  the  State  assumed  as  its  responsi- 
bility the  function  of  attracting  new  indus- 
try and  persuading  existing  plants  to  expand 

On«  o<  the  first  acts  of  this  administra- 
tion wa«  to  establish  a  new  State  agency — 


the  departjnent  of  economic  development — 
which  wae  given  the  authority  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  develop  new  business  and  in- 
dustry for  the  State.  It  was  also  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  promoting  the 
ever-growing  and  ever-more-important  tour- 
ist industry. 

Since  it  began  operations  in  1960,  this  de- 
partment has  been  directly  resporiBible  for  37 
new  plant  operUngs  in  M.iryl;tnd.  These 
plants  employ  11,000  workera.  have  an  an- 
nual pajToll  of  $69  million  and  a  ciipit.il  in- 
vestment totaling  $45  million 

Because  of  time  limitations,  I  rtinnot  hope 
to  give  you  a  comprehensive  report  on  all 
.ire.is  of  go\ernmenUil  endetivor.  and.  indeed, 
can  only  mention  such  thmers  a.s  the  highly 
succe.3sful  pro-am  of  oyster  rehabilitation, 
the  Viist  exjxinslon  of  our  park  system,  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  curb  the  pol- 
lution of  our  water  and  our  air. 

But  there  are  a  few  points  I  should  like 
to  cover  before  closang, 

I  should  like  to  say  Ju.st  a  wcrd  about  the 
handling  of  the  ta.xpiiyers'  dollars  during  the 
p.u'it  eiglit  years.  As  biickground.  we  should 
ke»p  In  mind  that  Man'land  Is  one  of  the 
fa-stest  growing  are;vs  of  the  country  and 
that  ii  hiw  had  to  increase  it*  govprnmenttil 
services  enormously  to  meet  the  demands  of 
tile  people 

It  ha.s  met  these  demands  for  exp.uidcd 
and  improved  services  without  inipoMiig  a 
t.ix  drain  upon  either  industry  or  the  bread- 
winner Over  the  pu.5t  eight  years,  the 
budge'  of  your  State  i  general  special  and 
Federal  funds i  has  roughly  doubled— from 
$448  2  million  m  fi.scal  1960  to  $885  1  million 
currently 

These  untisual  financial  demands  have 
been  met  without  a  single  general  fund  tax 
increase  for  the  needs  of  the  St.ate  during 
the  entire  period 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  rcftr  to  what  I 
have  called  my  legacy  to  the  people  of  Mary- 
land for  bett.er  government,  I  have  in  mind 
two-blue-ribbon  commissions  now  engaged 
in  two  Important  missions:  (li  To  draft  a 
new  constitution  to  repLice  the  present 
clurrLsy  and  outmoded  document  that  has 
been  in  exi.stence  for  99  years,  and  (2)  to 
streftmline  and  modernize  the  administrative 
machinery  of  State  government 

The  acliievement  of  these  two  piirpo.ses, 
together  with  the  reapportionment  of  the 
gen.jral  assembly  which  already  has  Uiken 
place,  should  give  the  people  of  Maryland  a 
governmental  structure  that  will  .ser\e  their 
purposes  aderjuately  for  many  generations  to 
come. 

As  much  as  anything  else.  I  should  like  to 
be  remembered  for  the  part  my  administra- 
tion played   in  initiating  these  refornL-i. 

And  now.  let  me  expre.=is  my  gratitude  to 
you,  my  fellow  Rotariaius  in  Frederick,  for 
the  courtesy  and  the  kindness  I  have  re- 
ceived here  today,  and  for  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  I  have  received  in  the  piust  at  these 
luncheons. 

It  has  been  most  gracious  of  you  to  afford 
me  an  opportunity  to  review  and  reappraise 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
government  over  the  succeeding  years.  I 
have  enjoyed  the  meetings  immen,sely.  I 
hope  they  have  been  of  some  benetll  to  vou. 


First  Air  Link  Between  Pacific  Region  of 
Mexico  and  Southwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TE.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKN T.A  riVES 

Monday,  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ     Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten- 


tion of  this  body  that  eflfective  October  1 1 
Compania  Mexicana  de  Aviacion  will  ini- 
tiate regularly  scheduled  jet  service  be- 
tween the  city  of  Guadalajara,  capital  of 
the  progressive  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico, 
and  the  cities  of  San  Antonio  and  Dalla.-^. 
thereby  establishing  the  first  direct  air 
link  Ijetween  the  Important  Pacific  re- 
gion of  Mexico  and  the  Southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

This  new  service,  which  represents  a 
significant  reduction  in  elapsed  travel 
time,  with  an  equally  significant  reduc- 
tion in  fare,  will  also  serve  to  strengthen 
further  the  ethnic,  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  bonds  between  our  two  nation.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  is  only  fit- 
ting that  we  salute  Mexicana  Airlines 
and  particularly  Mr.  H.  Max  Healey,  di- 
rector general  of  the  airlines,  for  seek- 
ing the  air  transport  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  that  now 
makes  this  possible. 

In  a  time  when  there  are  forces  from 
places  in  other  continents  and  hi  other 
hemispheres  which  threaten  om-  shore.';, 
it  Is  milestones  like  this  new  air  link 
which  help  to  strengthen  the  ties  and 
link  more  closely  the  countries  of  thi.s 
hemisphere.  ^ 


Avoid  Wasteful  and  Extravagant 
Spending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Friday,  September  30,  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Conyrcss 
must  take  a  very  close  look  at  our  grow- 
ing budgetary  problems  when  it  is  con- 
sidering legislation  calling  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds. 

Mo.st  people  recognize  the  special,  fi- 
nancial needs  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  ever-continuing  need  of  providing 
adequately  for  continuing  essential  serv- 
ices of  the  Government. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  under  an 
obligation  to  the  American  people  to 
minimize  unnecessary  spending  and  to 
take  action  to  prevent  waste,  extrava- 
gance, unessential  and  imprudent  han- 
dling of  the  financial  and  fiscal  affaiis  of 
the  Government. 

There  are  many  expenditures  that  we 
cannot  avoid.  There  are  some  that  can 
be  reduced,  and  there  are  others  that  can 
be  deferred  until  conditions  in  the  world 
make  it  more  appropriate  for  them  to  be 
considered. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  holds  the  power 
of  the  purse,  but  under  our  system,  it 
cannot  compel  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  spend  money  appropriated  by 
law  or  impose  unreasonable  restrictions 
on  the  spending  of  that  money. 

It  is  usually  unsound  and  unwise  for 
Congress  to  take  a  meat-ax  approach 
toward  appropriation  bills  because  in 
that  process,  many  worthy,  necessary 
projects  and  needs  are  certain  to  be  over- 
looked, hampered,  or  altogether  Ignored. 

To  sum  it  up  briefly,  the  Congress  mu.st 
follow  Its  own  economy  program  with 
respect  to  exi>enditures,  and  make  sui'C 
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insofar  as  is  possible  in  these  days  of 
rapid  growth,  change,  war,  and  so  many 
other  demands  upon  Government  funds, 
that  every  efifort  Is  made  to  avoid  In- 
flated, excessive  budgets  and  unnecessary 
expenditures. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  made  It  a 
practice  to  support  very  substantial,  and 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  justified  cut- 
backs in  money  biUs  across  the  board, 
whenever  I  was  convinced  that  these  cuts 
did  not  hamper  or  nullify  the  overall 
purp>oses  of  meritorious,  necessary  ap- 
propriations. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  reduc- 
tion in  spending,  wherever  possible  Is 
one  means  of  combating  the  inflationary 
surge  that  threatens  us  today.  Admit- 
tedly, there  Is  a  limit  to  the  funds  that 
we  can  cut  from  money  measures  be- 
fore the  Congress,  because  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  disrupt  or  handicap  many 
worthwhile,  needed  programs. 

Yet  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  as  a 
result  of  action  which  the  Congress  has 
taken  this  year,  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  cut  from  original,  budg- 
etary requests,  and  even  from  the  earnest 
evaluations  of  our  own  committees. 

There  will  be  those,  I  know,  who  will 
complain  that  we  did  not  cut  enough. 
But,  above  all.  we  must  make  sure  at  all 
times  that  the  Government  has  what  it 
actually  needs  to  conduct  high-pri- 
ority programs.  Otherwise,  Goverrmient 
would  cease  to  function  in  the  true  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Moreover,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  in  a  position  to  exercise 
economy  also,  and  I  think  that  by  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  all  concerned 
beneficial  reductions  in  spending  can  be 
achieved.  We  should  not  forget  that 
prudent,  judicious  expenditure  within 
the  framework  of  our  capacity  and  needs 
Is  basically  a  sound  principle  to  follow 
with  respect  to  private  and  Government 
spending,  and  certainly  there  is  great 
need  to  follow  it  today  with  our  national 
budget  mounting  to  unprecedented  fig- 
ures and  taxes  bearing  down  at  every 
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level  of  government,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  upon  our  people  al- 
ready burdened  by  altogether  too  many 
taxes. 

Americans  are  willing  to  pay  the 
proper  cosrts  of  free  government  In  this 
advanced  day  and  age  but  they  should 
not  be  called  upon  as  taxpayers  to  pay 
for  wasteful,  extravagant  government 
spending  and  we  of  the  Congress  must 
make  sure  that  they  will  not  have  to  do 
so. 

The  American  people  have  the  right  to 
expect  that  their  tax  dollars  will  be  spent 
with  prudence  and  economy  and  that 
efficiency  and  honest,  intelligent  admin- 
istration of  their  affairs  will  be  the  order 
of  the  day. 


DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent offlce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  lUS 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when- 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p   1937) 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  DC.  20402  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  e.xceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  oflJce  for  the  Congressional  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyea  In  charge  1b  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprinte  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thU 
office. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Offlce,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  Order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracU 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
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Vietnam :  A  New  Kind  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STA  I  E^^ 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Vietnam:  A  New  Kind  of 
War,"  written  by  Martha  Gtellhorn. 

The  article,  which  I  hope  will  be  read 
by  all  Senators,  desciibes  vividly  the 
hardships  and  suffering  of  the  noncom- 
batant  people  of  the  wai-toin  countj-j-  of 
Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Vietnam:  A  New  Ki.nd  of  War 
(By  Martha  Gellhorii) 
United  States  troops,  upon  arruiii  in 
South  Vietnam,  are  read  an  Indoctrination 
lecture  of  30  mimeographed  pages  which  js 
earnest,  clear,  and  laudably  humane.  The 
following  paragraph  seems  best  to  sum  up 
the  whole: 

"You  and  I  know  that  we  are  here  t,o  help 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  We  know  what  our  mission  is :  we 
are  here  to  help  save  this  valiant  little 
country,  and  with  It  all  of  South-ea.st  Asia 
from  Communist  aggres-sion  and  oppression 
In  doing  so,  we  will  streugthen  the  security 
of  the  United  States  Itself.  And  you  and 
I  know  that  we  cant  accomplish  this  mi.s- 
.sion  without  the  support  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Everything  we  do  to  help  win  their 
support  will  help  to  shorten  and  win  Uus 
w,ar:  and  anything  we  do  to  alienate  them 
will  only  weaken  our  effort  at  its  most  Mtal 
point  .  .  . 

■■From  everything  Ive  said,  it  should  be 
plain  to  see  that  we  re  in  a  new  kind  of  war. 
And  the  name  of  this  new  game  Is  much 
much  more  than  just  'kill  VC^  (Vietcongi 
We^ve  got  to  kill  vc  all  right;  but  there's 
a  lot  more  to  it  than  that.  To  really  and 
truly  and  finally  win  this  war.  we  must  help" 
the  Government  of  S<?uth  Vietnam  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. '■' 

In  Its  simplest  terms,  this  is  the  American 
doctrine  In  Vietnam:  and  though  my  con- 
tacts with  any  U.S.  officials,  civilian  or  mili- 
tary were  brief  and  glancing  I  had  the  im- 
pression tRat  all  sincerely  believed  It  e'>pe- 
cially  the  central  tenet:  Americans  "are  In 
Vietnam  to  help  the  people  and  they  are 
helping  the  people.  (The  lecture  defines 
the  people'^  as  the  peasants,  80  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  country.) 

The  new  port  and  old  provincial  capital  of 
yui  Nhon  wa^  once  a  pretty  sea-side  resort 
H.r  the  French  rulers  and  a  native  fishing 
village  with  a  population  of  20.000  The  pop- 
ulation now  is  said  to  be  200,000.  Statistics 
on  the  Vietnamese  are  honest  guesses  at  best- 
too  often  they  are  propaganda  nonsense.  Qui 
Nhon  Is  a  huge  US  military  supply  dump 
Shrouded  in  red  duet  from  thV  Ending 
whee  ■  of  army  transport,  and  suffocated  In 
heat  like  glue.  There  are  the  usual  tent  cities 
or  the  soldiery,  the  claptrap  bars  and  laun- 
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dne.s  and  shops  that  .spring  up  *iieiever 
Americans  go,  the  resort  hotels  and  villa-s 
turned  into  headquarters,  mees<^s  and  billets 
and  everywhere  the  shacks  of  re;ugee,s  built 
•>i  anyHung  from  paper  to  sheet*  ol  rolled 
beer  tins.  It  is  estimated  that  72  000  relugees 
are  huddled  in  the  town  limilf.  bin  no  one 
'■an  keep  count  of  the  increa.sing  horde.^  of 
uprooted  peasants, 

EiKh  of  the  43  provincial  capital.s  in  south 
\'ieinam  has  a  free  hospital  for  cjvilians  The 
yui  Nlioa  provincial  hospital  is  rroudeti  u> 
birsiing  with  wounded  pea.sani*  men  wom- 
en, and  children  of  all  ages,  none  of  whom 
would  be  alive  were  it  not  for  the  New  Zea- 
land surgical  teams  which  have  .s<-r\ed  j-  tbi« 
luvspiuil  since  1963.  Those  dcxtors  and 
nurses  are  beyond  praise. 

A  New  Zealand  doctor,  who  ha<i  more  ;iii- 
ponaiit  work  to  do.  led  me  on  a  Jast  tour  of 
the  premises.     Pour  big  two-story  buildings 
are  connected  by  covered  walks:  each  flcK>r  Is 
ii   single   ward.     But  the  wounded   pea.snnt,s 
pour  in  day  after  day  and  week  after  week 
and   the  narrow  cots,  packed  close  togetlur 
are  filled  two  to  a  bed,  sometimes  three  to  a 
bed:    it  is  luxury   to  have  a  cot   to  vour.sel; 
In    some    wards    the    wounded    al.sci    lie    <n 
-iretchers  on  the  floor  and  outside  the  oper- 
■  I'lng  room,  and  in  the  recoverv  room  the  .ioor 
is  covered   with  them.     Evervthmp  smells  of 
dirt,   the  mattre.s.ses  and  piIlow.s  are  old  and 
-stained:    there  are   no  sheets,   of  course,   no 
ho-^pital  pejamas  or  gowns,  no  towels,  no  soap 
notlung  to  eat  on  or  drink  from      The  Viet- 
namese Government  allows  a  free  food  ration 
:or  one  meal  per  day  for  287  patient.s:  there 
are  500  patients.    Far  from  home.  oft#n  home- 
les.s   by   now.   the   relatives   of   the   wounded 
must  somehow  provide  what  is  needed    cook 
for  and  feed  and  wash  and  nurse  their  own 
So    the   Jammed   wards  are   further  J.ammed 
by    grandparents    caring    for    tiny    children 
teenagers  caring  for  parents,  a  vast  conglom- 
nieratlon   of  the  semi-starved   looking   after 
the  desperat.ely  hurt.    Everyone,  healthy  and 
wounded   alike,   Is   thin;    thin,  fragile   bones 
and  tight  skin,  and  the  controlled  faces  and 
tile  tormented  eyes. 

A.s  the  doctor  walked  quicklv  through  the 
wards,  the  people  spoke  to  him  in  ViPiniunese 
which  he  does  not  understand  He  smiled 
the  waj-m,  loving  smhe  he  reserves  for  his 
patients,  patted  an  a.-m.  and  soothed  and 
encouraged  them  In  a  language  thev  do  not 
understand.  "We're  very  proud  of  him,''  said 
the  doctor,  stopping  by  the  cot  of  an  old  man 
aged  In  fact  61.  "Took  bomb  bits  out  of  his 
brain,  chest,  and  abdomen'.  He'll  live  I  even 
Think  he'U  be  quite  normal."  Farther  down 
the  ward,  he  waved  amiably  at  a  voung  man 
with  a  shock  of  stiff  black  hair  a  narrow 
naked  torso,  and  a  leg  In  plaster.  'Yes.  that's 
a  handcuff,"  the  doctor  said.  It  looked  like  a 
leather  bracelet  chaining  the  wounded  man 
to  his  cot.  "Vletcong.  We  have  quite  a  few 
Fine  people,  rather  better  educated  than  the 
rest,  cheerful,  make  the  people  laugh  good 
influence  In  the  ward. " 

'Like  to  show  you  something-  said  the 
doctor,  and  we  raced  along  the  covered  walk 
to  the  end  of  the  hospital  where  a  small 
smoke-blackened  cavern  was  the  hospital 
kitchen,  flanked  by  six  latrines.  Pour  were 
boarded  up,  totally  blocked  by  excrement 
two  open  doors  showed  overflowing  mounds 
of  filth.  "Facilities  for  the  families  "  the 
doctor  said. 

Across  the  way  there  was  a  new  handsome 
building,  rather  like  a  roomy  seaside  villa 
and  I  thought  perhaps  the  doctors  lived  in  it' 
"Put  up  by  US  AID  for  the  relatives  of  the 


p.uients  ■  the  doctor  said.  "MHrvelous  dininB 
room,  screened,  never  used;  they  take  food 
'o  their  wounded  and  eat  whate\ers  left 
<iver.  squatting  on  the  floor  the  way  they 
always  have  Bedroom— mavbe  30  could 
sleep  in  it  cheek  by  jowl,  but  there  are  about 
t>00  relatives  here,  and  they  sleep  on  the 
floor  beside  their  own  people,  have  to  who 
else  IS  to  UK)k  after  the  patient*  at  nighf 
There  s  a  line  bathroom  over  there  too  wjtli 
two  toilet.s  now  locked.  Solid  feces  Thot 
big  building  IS  the  storeroom  for  mediiini-s 
AID  spent  $2  million  on  this  hospluil 

I  got  an  interpreter  and  went  round  the 
wards  a-skmg  plain  factual  questions  The 
pe<iple  answer  quietly,  emotion  show.s  onlv 
in  the  eyes  The  old  are  pitiful  in  iheir 
bewilderment,  the  adults  seem  locked  in  an 
al<x>f  resign.ition,  the  childrens  ward  ic 
unbearable.  No  one  protests  or  compi.-„n.s 
We  big.  o\erled  white  people  will  ne\er  kn-.w 
what  they  feel. 

A  boy  of  15  .sat  on  his  cot  with  both  le^is  ,n 
pl.uster  ca.st.s  He  and  his  little  brother  h.id 
gone  to  the  beacJi  to  mend  nets;  a  Vieuia- 
mese  |x,!n>l  boat  saw  them  and  opened  up 
witn  machine  gun  fire;  his  little  brother  w... 
killed.  Tlie  Ijoat  then  pulled  In  to  shore  u> 
see  what  it  had  bagged  and  found  two  chil- 
dren. Tlie  American  advLser  got  the  living 
boy  U)  the  nearest  town,  where  a  helicopter 
picked  hmi  up.  His  mother  and  older 
brother  made  their  way  here  by  niotorbo,'.i 
u,  nurse  him  He  Is  lucky;  he  hai*  onlv  been 
In  this  appalling  place  for  two  and  a  half 
months  and  will  some  day  walk  again  He 
s.iid  he  did  not  know  the  beach  Wi,£  lortaid- 
den:   that  w.-u;  his  only  comment. 

The  tiny  children  do  not  crv  out  in  p;,ii; 
li  tliey  make  any  sound  It  is  a'soft  moaning 
they  twist  their  wounded  bodies  In  silence 
In  the  cot  by  the  door  Is  a  child  burned  by 
napalm.  He  Is  seven  years  old,  the  6i/.e  of 
a  four-year-old  of  ours.  His  face  and  ba.  k 
and  bottom  and  one  hand  were  burned  A 
little  piece  of  something  Uke  cheesecloth 
covers  his  body;  It  seems  that  any  weight 
would  be  intolerable  but  so  Is  air.  His  hand 
is  burned,  stretched  out  like  a  starfish  the 
napalmed  skin  on  the  UtUe  body  looks  like 
bloody  hardened  meat  In  a  butchers  shop 
(  W'e  always  get  the  napalm  cases  in 
batches."  the  doctor  had  said.  And  there  s 
white  phosphorus  too  and  ifs  worse  because 
It  goes  on  gnawing  at  flesh  like  rats  teeth 
gnawing  to  the  bone.)  An  old  man.  nenrlv 
blind  WTth  cataract,  was  tending  this  burned 
child,  his  grandson.  The  napalm  bombs  fell 
a  week  ago  on  their  hamlet,  he  carried  the 
child  to  the  nearest  town,  and  they  were 
flown  here  by  helicopter.  The  child  cjied 
with  pain  all  that  week,  but  today  he  is 
better,  he  is  not  crying,  only  twisting  his 
body  to  try  to  find  some  way  w  lie  !h,,i 
does  not  hurt  him. 

In  theory,  the  peasants  are  warned  of  an 
air  attack  on  their  hamlet,  by  loudsijeaker 
or  leaflets  48  hours  In  advance,  but  its  ihe 
military  say.  this  is  not  always  possible 
Obviously  I  did  not  canvass  the  country  but 
I  found  no  ease  in  the  hospitals  I  vi-sitec; 
where  this  timetable  was  kept.  In  the  are.i 
called  Free  Air  Strike  Zones,  or  some  such 
jargon,  there  is  no  warning  and  the  i)eop;e 
can  be  bombed  at  will,  day  or  night  be- 
cause the  area  Is  considered  enUrely  held  bv 
Vletcong.  and  too  bad  for  the  peasants  who 
cling  to  their  land  which  Is  all  they  have 
ever  known  for  generations. 

That  night,  the  boy  and  his  grandfather, 
his  mother  and  older  brother  got  away  from 
the  hamlet  with  two  of  their  four  buffaloe*. 
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The  buffaloes  were  their  only  capital,  their 
fortune:  without  the  buffaloes  they  could  not 
cultivate  their  fields.  At  first  light,  many  of 
the  peasants  crept  back  to  the  hamJet  to 
rescue  more  of  their  livestoclc  and  household 
goods  The  old  man.  too  blind  to  go  alone. 
took  the  child  with  him  to  try  to  find  their 
remamlng  two  buffaloes.  But  the  Jet  fighter- 
bombers  came  at  once.  The  two  buBfaloes 
were  killed  by  the  napalm,  the  old  man  said. 
and  so  were  many  of  the  people  and  many- 
were  burned.  No  damages  for  lost  property. 
death,  or  wounds  will  be  paid  to  these  people, 
though  the  whole  business  of  damages  to 
ctTlIlana  looks  like  another  of  the  many 
dreams  on  mimeographed  paper  which 
characterise  this  war.  But  damages.  Lf  ever 
paid,  are  only  paid  for  accidents;  these  people 
were  warned.  t»>elr  hamlet  was  destroyed 
as  an  act  of  war; 

The  old  man  was  penniless  of  course;  he 
was  given  300  pUstrea.  before  coming  here 
with  the  child,  in  part  a  contribution  from 
the  local  authority,  partly  a  gift  from 
neighbours.  Three  hundred  piastres  is  less 
than  14  shllUnga.  leea  than  92  00.  He  had 
now  100  piastres  left  to  feed  himself  and 
the  child.  One  cannot  know  what  will  hap- 
pen when  that  runs  out;  It  is  no  one's  duty 
to  worry  about  him.  In  principle,  a  refugee 
geta  7  piastres  a  day  from  the  Government 
for  about  a  month;  7  piastres  Is  a  sum  too 
small  to  describe  in  our  tertrvs.  and  will  not 
buy  one  kUo  of  rice.  The  little  boy's  father 
had  already  been  killed  In  the  Vietnamese 
Army:  his  mother  and  older  brother  are 
somewhere  In  a  refugee  camp. 

Another  child,  also  seven  years  old,  had 
been  burned  In  that  same  hamlet.  His 
mother  stood  over  his  cot  helplessly.  The 
child  was  In  acute  pain;  she  had  covered 
him  with  a  light  cloth  and  kept  fanning  the 
small  body  as  If  she  could  cool  that  wet. 
blood-red  skin. 

Th«  Vietnamese  are  a  beautiful  people, 
especially  the  children.  The  meet  beautiful 
child  In  this  ward  was  a  little  boy  who  looked 
about  five  years  old,  vlth  plaster  on  both  his 
lega  to  the  hips.  He  and  two  little  girls  sat 
on  the  tile  floor  which  la  cooler,  resting  their 
beads  against  the  side  of  a  cot.  They  simply 
sat  motionless  and  silent;  the  girls  were  also 
In  plaster,  a  leg,  an  arm.  The  boy's  eyes  were 
enonnoua,  dark,  and  hopelessly  sad;  no  child 
should  have  such  eyee.  The  mother  of  the 
llttl*  girls,  who  had  been  wounded  by  our 
artillery,  told  the  boy's  story;  he  and  his 
mother  were  going  back  to  their  hamlet  from 
the  town  market  in  a  minibus,  the  mldget- 
slzed  tin  trucka  pulled  by  a  Lambretta 
soootar  which  are  the  transport  of  the  poor 
In  this  country.  The  bus  was  mined  by  the 
VIetoong.  The  child's  mother  was  killed,  and 
many  of  the  others  in  the  Uny  bus.  His  fa- 
ther had  brought  the  child  here,  given  this 
woman  money  to  buy  food  and  care  for  his/ 
SOB.  and  returned  to  his  hamlet  because  he 
had  to:  there  were  other  children  at  home/o 
feed  and  look  after. 

II  this  hospital  were  unique  it  woutd  be 
dreadful  enough,  but  there  Ls  every /eason 
to  assume  that  all  the  provinciah^^iospltals 
are  the  same,  crowded  with  nonoombatants. 
under  conditions  suitable  to  ine  Crimean 
war.  No  Ministry  keeps  a  record  of  civilian 
wounded,  at  least  those  who  are  able  to  reach 
a  hospital.  No  official  tries  to  discover  from 
the  survivors  the  number  of  civilian  dead. 
But  If  any  neutral,  harmless-looking  ob- 
servers went  through  the  provincial  hospitals 
and  asked  the  people  how  they  were  wounded 
and  who  else  in  their  family  was  killed.  I 
believe  they  would  learn  that  we.  uninten- 
titmmUf,  are  killing  and  woundiixg  three  or 
four  times  more  people  than  the  Vietcong  do, 
we  are  told,  on  purpose. 

We  are  not  maniacs  and  moosters;  but  our 
planes  rang*  tbs  sky  all  day  and  all  night 
and  our  artillery  ts  lavish  and  we  have  much 
more  deadly  stuff  to  kill  with.    The  people 


are  there  on  the  ground,  sotnetlmes  de- 
stroyed by  accident,  sometimes  flestroyed 
because  Vietcong  are  reported  to  be  among 
them.  This  U  indeed  a  new  kind  of  war.  as 
the  Indoctrination  lecture  stated,  and  we  had 
better  find  a  new  way  to  fight  it.  Hearts 
and  minds,  after  :vll    live  in  btidles. 


Buffalo  Teaches  Children  How  ZIP 
Codes  Work 


EXTEN.?ION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    N»W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFiESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  4.  1966 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us 
can  agree  that  the  postal  ZIP  code  con- 
cept Is  sound.  Most  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  value  and  need  foi-  the  ZIP  code  pro- 
gram. However,  a  real  tralidng  pro- 
gram is  needed  to  make  It  work 
satisfactorily. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  Dr.  Jo.seph  Manch,  is  to  be 
corrtmended  for  the  program  he  has 
Initiated  to  teach  children  how  the  ZIP 
code  works.  His  thought  Is  that  today's 
student  Is  tomorrow's  user  of  the  mails, 
and  the  logical  place  to  sl.art  this  train- 
ing Is  in  the  school. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark5.  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  September  1966 
Issue  of  Nation's  Schools,  published  by 
McGraw-Hill: 

BUFF.M.D  Te.^ches  Cnii.DRrN   How  ZIP  Cooes 

Work 

I  By  JoF<»ph  M;inchl 

How  would  you  like  to  explain  ZIP  code.s 
to  a  cl.uss  of  si.xth  graders?  At  first  gUince.  It 
seems  about  .is  ea.sy  ;us  te.uhlng  ba.seball  to 
a  Nepr.Iese  But  the  ridv.intage  of  this  kind 
of  program  is  obvious.  The  students  ot  to- 
day are  the  miiil  u.ser.'i  of  tomorrow. 

Two  years  ago  ZIP  code  instruction  was 
introduced  into  the  BufTalo  public  school 
system.  Initially.  Grades  4  through  8  par- 
ticipated. Today,  all  si.xth,  seventh  and 
eighth  graders  learn  the  use  of  ZIP  code  as 
part  of  their  instruction  in  letter  WTlting. 

The  program  was  developed  by  officials  of 
the  local  post  office  working  with  the  school 
sjatem's  divi.sion  of  instructional  services. 
•'  The  post  office  supplies  each  teacher  with 
a  teaching  kit  explaining  all  phases  of  ZIP 
code  operation  To  make  p.irents  aware  of 
ZIP  code  aclvant.iiges,  e.ich  pupil  Is  given  hlg 
own  area  m.ip  .ind  directory 

Last  ye:ir  20  000  area  maps  20  000  ZIP  code 
directories,  .md  900  teaching  kits  were  dLS- 
tribultd 

Using  these  aids,  teachers  explain  how  ZIP 
code  numbers  are  selected  and  why  they're 
needed.  During  the  course,  students  use 
area  maps  and  directories  to  locate  their 
own  delivery  areas  and  those  ot  friends 

The  division  furnishes  bulletins  to  princi- 
pals and  teachers  outlining  that  part  ot  the 
curriculum  gruide  conceriied  w^ith  letter  writ- 
ing and  suggesting  ways  this  can  be  taught 
at  each  grade  level. 

Highlighting  the  program  are  tours  of  local 
post  offices  during  which  students  have  the 
opportunity  'x>  see  mail-huntiung  operations. 
The  tours  also  give  post  office  employes  a 
chance  to  explain  ZIP  code  procedures  to 
the  students. 

Before  visiting  the  post  office  each  student 
is  given  a  P'.iRt  c:trd  to  inldress  to  his  {y.ireiits. 


A  printed  message  on  the  reverse  side  stresses 
the  Importance  of  the  ZIP  code  and  reminds 
parents  to  include  theirs  In  the  return  ad- 
dress. The  students  sign  the  cards  and 
mail  them  from  the  post  office. 

After  two  years  of  experience,  we  now 
believe  that  Grade  6  is  the  most  logical  place 
to  start  this  type  of  Instruction.  Teaching 
emphasis  In  Grades  7  and  8  will  be  on  review 
and  practice  ot  the  principles  t;»ught  ui 
Grade  6.  Although  the  program  empha- 
sises proper  addressing  of  letters,  the  entire 
approach  to  functional  letter  writing  is  in- 
cluded. The  following  statement,  which  is 
sent  to  all  principals  and  teachers,  explains 
the  basis  for  our  program. 

"Letter  writing  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
p)ortant  forms  of  WTltten  communication. 
TTiere  are  many  occasions,  both  In  and  out 
of  the  classrooms,  which  offer  opportunities 
for  the  child  to  use  letter  writing.  Every 
natural  situation  which  lends  itself  to  letter 
WTitlng  should  be  used  so  that  the  work 
is  vitally  motivated.  When  the  child  sees 
clearly  how  effective  letter  writing  fvirthers 
happy  contacts  between  other  p>eople  and 
himself,  he  develops  desirable  attitudes 
toward  It." 

The  best  time  to  start  ZIP  code  teaching, 
we've  found,  Is  In  autumn.  That  way  the 
Instruction  Is  completed  Just  before  the 
deluge  of  Christmas  mall  starts,  and  the 
lessons  used  In  the  course  can  be  put  to 
use  right  away. 


The  Need  To  Halt  the  Bombing  of  North 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1968 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
a£k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Halt  to  the  Bombs."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Halt  to  the  Bombs 

Communist  politics  and  the  possibility — 
however  faint — of  approaching  a  negotiated 
end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  suggest  that  this 
would  be  a  good  moment  to  have  a  long  pause 
In  the  bombing  of  North  Vletn'am.  But  In 
the  tough,  primitive  logic  of  war — crushing 
the  enemy  by  superior  force — this  would  be 
a  good  moment  to  escalate  the  bombing,  says 
former  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Curtis  LeMay. 
And  former  President  Eisenhower  adds  the 
shocking  idea  that  he  believe?  the  United 
States  should  be  willing  to  use^any  mean.'». 
Including  nuclear  weapons."  to  wlnj-hls  war. 

Military  leaders,  since  the  dawn  of  history, 
have  employed  a  seemingly  unanswerable 
logic:  "there  is  no  substitute  for  victory" — 
and  the  surest  way  to  win  Is  to  destroy  your 
enemy.  Life  and  war  are  no  longer  so  simple 
Political  factors  can  be — and  In  the  case  of 
Vietnam  they  are — at  least  as  tmporiaut  as 
military  factors. 

The  two  previous  bombing  pauses — five 
days  In  May  1965,  and  37  days  in  1965  ended 
and  this  year  began — evoked  no  positive 
response  from  Hsuiol  whatsoever.  But  the 
climate  has  changed.  World  Communism  is 
almost  unanimously  against  Peking  today. 
The  Chinese  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  in- 
ternal upheaval.  Hanoi  has  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  freedom  of  action  at  a  time  when 
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Pelting  would  be  more  than  ever  anxious  to 
avoid  war  with  the  United  States. 

On  Us  part,  Washington  has  been  em- 
phasizing peaceful  desires  and  not  warlike 
Intentions.  President  Johnsons  spokesman 
at  the  United  Nations.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
showed  how  far  the  Administration  Is  from' 
the  concept  held  in  some  quarters  of  seeking 
a  purely  military  victory  and  beating  North 
Vietnam  almost  Into  Insensibility  so  that 
It  would  crawl  to  the  negotiating  table.  In 
pursuance  of  the  American  peace  offensive  at 
the  U.N.,  a  consideration  of  Hanoi's  position 
Indicates  that  this  is  a  time  for  Washington 
to  exercise  patience.  North  Vietnam  cannot 
know  what  is  going  to  come  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  trip  to  South  Vietnam,  or  of  the 
Manila  conference  late  this  month,  or  of  the 
American  elections.  This  is  a  baffling  period 
for  Hi  Chi  Minh  and  his  associates.  A  halt 
In  the  bombing  of  the  North  would  be  the 
strongest  possible  proof  in  action,  as  distinct 
from  words,  that  the  United  States  is  seeking 
an  honorable  peaceful  settlement  rather  than 
mere  military  victory. 

As  things  are  going  now,  the  course  of  the 
war  Is  steadily  upward.  General  Eisenhower, 
with  his  calml;-  terrible  statement  about  nu- 
clear bombs,  showed  how  far  up  It  could  go 
If  President  Johnson  does  not  take  positive, 
unilateral  action  to  reverse  the  present  trend! 
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Pursuing  his  theme.  Foreign  Minister  Luns 
said  mo6t  of  the  peace  proposals  being 
pressed  upon  the  United  States  "ignore  thi 
fact  that  for  more  than  a  year  the  United 
States  has  made  serious  peace  proposals 
These  overtures  have  all  been  spurned  and 
turned  down  with  contempt  by  the  other 
side.  To  blame  openly  or  implicitly  the  one 
party  which  has  made  all  these  proposals  is 
not  only  one-sided  but  it  is  hardly  conducive 
to  attainment  of  the  professed  objective- 
peace  In  Viet  Nam." 

Those  who  have  consistently  Ignored  the 
facts  In  their  criticism  of  the  United  States 
probably  will  find  it  possible  to  ignore  the 
truth  which  Luns  has  spread  upon  the  rec- 
ord. Nevertheless,  it  Is  gratifying  that  he 
chose  to  speak  out.  Possibly,  just  possibly 
his  remarks  wUl  make  some  Impression  on 
the  let's-klck-Amerlca  crowd. 


A  Helping  Hand  at  the  United  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1966 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
oldest  friends  clarifies  the  dispute  over 
our  Vietnam  policy. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Nether- 
lands put  the  case  quite  well  In  his  re- 
marks to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  and  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  an  editorial 
on  his  statement  which  appeared  In  the 
October  3,  1966,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star: 

Helping  Hand  on  Vietnam 
A  good  many  people.  Including  some  Amer- 
icans who  ought  to  know  better,  are  having  a 
field  day  belaboring  the  United  States  for 
Its  role  in  the  Viet  Nam  war.  In  their  eves 
we  can't  do  anything  right.  When  we  put 
forward  a  proposal  for  peace  talks,  as  Am- 
basssador  Goldberg  did  the  other  day  they 
proceed  at  once  to  a  nitpicking  analysis 
They  say  It  doesn't  go  far  enough.  The  pro- 
posals we  make  are  the  wrong  proposals,  or 
they  are  not  set  out  in  the  proper  order  The 
critics  slyly  question  our  government's  good 
faith  in  saying  that  it  wants  peace.  It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  these  people  that  it  Is  the 
other  side  which  has  been  spurning  all  bids 
for  negotiations,  and  which  Insists  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  talks  except  on  their  terms- 
terms  which  would  amount  to  a  capitulation 
by  us. 

In  this  situation  It  is  good  to  read  the  re- 
marks addressed  to  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly by  J.  M.  A.  H.  Luns,  the  Netherlands 
foreign  minister. 

Why  Is  it,  he  asked,  that  peace  exhorta- 
tions are  usually  addressed  openly  or  im- 
plicitly to  the  United  States  only?  And  why 
do  those  who  advance  these  proposals  (he 
had  Prance  very  much  In  mind)  call  for 
military  deescalatlon  on  the  American  side 
and  not,  or  only  m  a  second  phase,  from 
North  Viet  Nam?  t-        .        lu 
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Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  warned  in  a  speech 
which  was  prepared  for  delivery  in  Mex- 
ico City,  that  the  management  of  news 
posed  a  most  serious  danger  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  free  press.  Mr.  Ahlgren  s 
provocative  editorial  follows: 

Ahlgren  Condemns  News  Management 
Mexico  Citt.  September  27.— News  man- 
agement and  the  apathy  of  the  press  in  fight- 
ing it  are  today's  greatest  and  growing  danger 
to  the  United  States  Government  and  a  free 
press,  Editor  Frank  R.  Ahlgren  of  The  Com- 
mercial Appeal  warned  in  a  speech  written 
for  delivery  here. 

(Ahlgren's  speech  was  read  by  Rhea  T 
Eskew  of  Atlanta,  United  Press  International 
Southern  Division  manager.  Ahlgren  was 
detained  in  Memphis  by  tensions  arising  from 
contract  negotiations  with  the  printers' 
union). 

The  third  work  session  of  the  seventh  an- 
nual UPI  Editors'  Conference  heard  Ahl- 
gren's attack  on  "cynical  news  manipulators 
in  Washington"  to  whom  he  attributed  "the 
stream  of  lies  and  calculated  misinformation 
coming  from  Government  sources." 

Phil  Newsom.  UPI  foreign  news  analyst  in 
a  report  on  Vietnam  to  the  conference,  said 
the  American  people  mav  not  be  getting  the 
full  story  behind  the  war.  Newsom.  lust 
back  from  Saigon,  said.  "The  fault  lies  m 
Washington." 

Newsom  said  he  had  the  feeling  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  not  being  told  all  they  could 
be  told  by  Washington  about  the  war. 

This  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Ahlgren's  speech  • 

The  topic,  as  assigned,  reads  "Is  News  BeinE 
Managed?" 

The  answer,  of  coiu-se.  Is  a  very  emphatic 
"yes."  ^ 

One  of  the  speakers  at  this  conference 
seeking  assistance  on  his  particular  subject 
In  another  area,  commented  that  there  was 
an  abundance  of  material  on  my  subject 
available  and  had  been  for  many  years  so 
I  should  have  no  trouble. 

Well,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  IS  the 
trouble.  We  have  more  exhibits  and  tesU- 
mony  available  on  managed  news  than  I  can 
contemplate  without  grave  and  deepseated 
misgivings. 

We  have  deplored  and  bellowed  about  the 
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stream  of  lies  and  calculated  misinforma- 
tion coming  from  goverrunent  sources— par- 
ticularly the  central  Government  in  Wash- 
ington that  becomes  Increasingly  central  be- 
cause of  the  propaganda— but  without  seem- 
ing result  .  .  .  unless  you  observe,  as  I  do 
that  the  stream  is  wider  and  swifter  than" 
say,  15  years  ago. 

We  In  the  newspaper  business  are  not  en- 
tirely without  blame  when  managed  news 
is  under  scrutiny.  We  have  only  to  examine 
the  treatment  of  a  given  set  of  political  cir- 
cumstances in  the  New  York  "nmes  vis-a-vls 
the  account  in,  says,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
to  realize  that  more  than  Just  copydesk  edit- 
ing w.as  Involved  in  the  wide  difference  in 
presentation. 

Or.  examine  the  exothermic  changes  that 
occur  when  Time  or  Newsweek  take  out  after 
a  story.  Even  US  News  &  Worid  Report  comes 
in  for  some  criticism  at  times  for  the  man- 
ner In  which  their  bland  Q  and  A  format  is 
applied. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  add,  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  done  nothing  to  disturb 
that  cozy  arrangement  and  even  at  this  writ- 
ing is  engaged  in  an  Intensive  Inquiry  Into 
whether  United  States  officials  tlppk  off 
newsmen  about  the  decision  to  expand  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  oil  facilities.  The  serv- 
ices of  the  Federal  Btu-eau  of  Investigation 
and  other  governmental  agencies  are  In- 
volved. 

I  cite  this  Instance  only  because  It  points 
up  the  ridiculous  stance  the  Administration 
IS  taking  in  Its  efforts  to  control  and  Intimi- 
date those  who  seek  to  maintain  comparative 
freedom  of  Information. 

Consider  that  more  than  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  dispatches  that  brought  on  the  investi- 
gation President  Johnson  himself  had  told  a 
news  conference,  "We  must  continue  to  raise 
the  cost  of  aggression  at  its  source." 

The  following  week  a  number  of  news 
stories  jxjinted  toward  bombing  of  oil  depots 
outside  Hanoi  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
dispatch  quoted  unnamed  officials  as  saying 
the  Government  had  decided  to  hit  the  North 
Vietnam  oU  InstallaUons. 

The  purpose  of  the  Inquiry,  as  stated  was 
to  guard  against  future  "leaks."  How  obtuse 
c^n  you  get?  The  pattern  was  there;  even 
the  President  had  tipped  our  hand  and  the 
enemy  would  have  to  be  deaf,  blind  and  dumb 
not  to  know  what  was  going  to  take  place 
But  the  press  Is  charged  with  a  news  "leak" 
and  the  blustering  Investigators  are  on  the 
noajch  to  let  the  news  media  know  who's  In 
charge  of  Information. 

I  do  not  want  to  pick  at  old  sores  but 
you  remember  the  U-2  Incident,  when  the 
American  public  was  first  told  that  the  flight 
ostensibly  seeking  weather  Information,  had 
wandered  over  Russian  territory?  It  was 
Khrushchev  who  let  us  know  that  the  U-2 
was.  indeed,  a  spy  plane  and  there  had  been 
overflights  lor  some  time  before  the  Rus- 
sLans  finally  nailed  one  of  our  planes  We 
still  are  not  sure— and  certainly  the  Penta- 
gon and  CIA  have  not  told  us— HOW  It  was 
accomplished. 

While  I  would  like  to  dallv  In  that  provoca- 
tive area  I  believe  the  greatest  and  growing 
d.anger  to  us  and  our  Government  lies  in  the 
apathy  of  our  Journalism  toward  the  cynical 
news  manipulators  in  Washington. 

As  my  assistance-seeking  friend  observed 
the  subject  ha«  had  considerable  exposure 
and  even  the  highly  desired  so-called  Free- 
dom of  Information  Bill  which  Representa- 
tive (John  E.)  Moss  (D..  Calif.),  shepherded 
through  the  Congress  with  great  paUence  and 
persUtence,  will  hardly  make  a  dent  In  the 
crusty  Washington  Establishment  that  hides 
the  facu  and  figures  but  deUvers  carefully 
contrived  propaganda  packages  for  every 
crisis,  real  or  fancied. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  df  General  cum 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Yet,  It  is 
my  opinion,  shared  by  others,  that  the  real 
impetus  for  managed  news,  at  least  in  our 
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da.y,  came  wlien  he  Issued  an  executive  order 
pulling  down  the  curt&ln  in  the  McCarthy- 
Army  tnyestlgfttloQ  hecrlngs. 

The  cllmat*  for  coverupB  came  on  strong 
after  that.  What  many  ot  us  accepted  aa 
a  stopper  for  McCarthylsm  was.  in  reality, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  restrictions  calculated 
to  thwart  the  Congress,  and,  of  course,  the 
news  media. 

President  Elsenhower's  order.  In  effect,  told 
the  Congress  that  the  administrative  branch 
would  not  permit  high  officials  to  testify  on 
matters  It  oMisldered  in  Its  domain.  The 
succeeding  Kennedy  Administration,  in  the 
words  of  Clark  MollenhofT,  "pulled  down  the 
curtain  on  all  testimony  by  subordinate  offi- 
cials of  the  Oovemment.  If  you  put  these 
two  things  together — Eisenhower  barred 
testimony  from  all  high-level  officials  and 
Kennedy  has  barred  testimony  from  all  low- 
level  officials — where  in  the  world  Is  the 
Congress  going  to  get  its  information?" 

Of  course  the  American  public  Icnows  we 
must  deal  in  counter-espionage  and  certainly 
It  U  mature  enough  to  tmderstand  when 
something  goes  wrong.  Succeeding  admin- 
istrations take  the  "poppa  knows  best"  atti- 
tude and  spoonfeed  us  downright  falsehoods 
under  the  privilege  ot  "security"  when  only 
their  own  security  in  office  really  Is  involved. 

It  Is  redundant  to  remind  you  of  the  Bay 
ct  Pigs  coverup,  the  efforts  to  distract  atten- 
tion to  a  new  Berlin  crisis  at  a  time  when 
the  Whits  House  was  studying  pictures  of 
rocket  Installations  in  Cuba,  of  Kennedy's 
"no  Americans  are  fighting  In  Vietnam,"  of 
tbs  BUenhower  heart  attack  diagnosed  for 
public  consumption  as  "ileitis"  and  the  Presi- 
dent Johnson  gall  bladder  operation  that 
Jiut  happened  to  turn  up  a  kidney  stone  that 
could  have  been  far  more  serious  ...  the 
Bobby  Baker  suppression  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  Otto  Ot«pka. 

Now  the  enemy  Is  very  much  aware  of 
what  we  were  doing  and  the  excuse  that 
"news  is  part  of  the  weaponry  of  interna- 
tkMuU  diplomacy  and  the  results  justify  the 
methods  w*  use"  as  enunciated  by  Arthur 
SyiTSSter,  assistant  secretary  of  defense. 
amounts  to  a  statement  that  "we  He  when 
«•  choose  to  do  so." 

Csrtalnly  ws  want  to  give  no  aid  or  com- 
fort to  tha  enemy,  but  when  our  o^n  Gov- 
•mmeat  withholds  facts,  and  worse,  lies, 
about  a  sltuatloa  well  known  to  that  enemy 
It  can  only  mean  that  our  Government  does 
not  truat  tha  p«o{rie  It  refH-eeents,  that  it 
doeant  credit  us  with  the  st&mina  and  moral 
oourags  to  accept  the  facts  and  take  prompt 
and  Timorous  action.  In  my  way  of  thinking 
wa  expos*  a  weakness  that  affords  great 
oofofort  to  the  enemy  when  we  engage  in 
those  fumbling  oontretempe. 

Phil  Neiwsoii.  UPrs  foreign  rxews  analyst 
neently  returned  from  Vietnam,  had  this 
'oommsnt:  "Apparently  on  instruction  from 
Washington,  Information  officers  give  out 
Information  only  on  inqtiiry.  That  means 
iinlass  a  reporter  thinks  up  all  the  right 
questions,  hs  risks  being  beaten  on  a  routine 
OfMratlon  .  .  .  the  rules  of  security  are 
reasonably  simple  and  easy  to  foUow.  These 
mlas  prorlde  that  troop  movements  are  not 
to  b*  reported  until  they  are  c<xnpleted.  that 
an  action  is  not  reported  until  enemy  con- 
tact has  been  made,  and  that  air  strikes  are 
not  reported  until  they  are  completed. 

"Incidentally,  the  army  has  its  own  lapses. 
Every  newsman  in  Saigon  knew  approxi- 
mately when  the  First  Air  Cavalry  Division 
would  arrive  in  South  Vietnam  and  where  It 
would  be  based  .  .  .  Many  days  before  the 
First  Oavalry  arrived,  a  sign  posted  on  High- 
way 19  proolalmed :  Welcome,  First  Oavalry. 

"Fnsiimably  no  otia  anv>ng  the  Viet  Cong 
«oald  r«Ml  Iftigllsli  ' 

I  rectt*  tills  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  news 


media  maintained  silence  about  the  arrival 
as  a  security  measure  .  .  .  they  have  ma- 
turity and  Judgrment  that  oiften  outBtrlpe  the 
military,  and  (2)  the  enemy  usually  knows 
what's  going  on  through  one  device  or  an- 
other long  before  the  American  people.  Un- 
less security  is,  In  reality,  involve*!,  it  must 
not  be  used  as  a  coverup  while  the  Pentagon. 
or  State  Department,  dream  up  some  slick 
propaganda  piece  for  diversionary  purposes. 
And  these  adventures  in  propaganda  and 
coverup  seem  to  exist  in  all  departments  of 
the  national  GovernmeiU  Remember  last 
year  when  Post  Office  tried  to  withhold  the 
names  of  recipients,  many  of  them  family- 
connected,  of   those  cushy  summer  Jobs' 

I  might  also  mention  tlie  difficulty  and  the 
time  lag  in  trying  to  pry  information  out  of 
such  non-security  agencies  as  the  Labor  De- 
partment, Agriculture  Department,  etc.,  and 
also  the  custom  of  the  top  bvireaucrats  to 
"leak"  news  tidbits  on  an  anonymous  basis 
to  favorite,  newsmen  who  will  give  them  a 
sympathetic  sounding  and  a  chance  to  run 
up  trial  balloons. 

It  la  deplorable  that  the  news  media  Ls 
being  diverted  and  even  cut  off  from  legiti- 
mate news.  What  is  even  more  serious, 
however,  is  the  abdication  of  Congress,  Its 
fEiilure  to  insist  on  its  right  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  Government. 

Now  comes  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
person  of  the  Defense  Department  and  with 
funds  from  the  Air  Force  for  a  $69,400  proj- 
ect tij  "study  public  reaction  to  managed 
news  and  the  credibility  gap.'  controlled 
press  releases  and  the  withholding  of  Infor- 
mation." It  Is  for  two  years  beginning  July  1 
of  this  year 

The  resulus  ot  the  study,  which  is  being 
made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Timothy  C. 
Brock  at  Ohio  State  University,  we  are  bland- 
ly told,  "are  likely  to  determine  official  poli- 
cies on  news  releases  and  press  conferences." 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Doctor  Brocic 
is  associate  professor  of  p>sychology  in  the 
social  psychology  area.  His  acceptance  state- 
ment contains  one  paragraph,  at  least,  that 
Is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  disciples  of 
untampered  news.  Says  the  good  doctor: 
"We  have  a  dilemma.  On  one  hand  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know  what  their 
officials  are  doing,  and  on  the  other  we  have 
the  need  to  maintain  a  flexibility  in  our  poli- 
cies. There  la  some  evidence  that  press 
conferences  freeze  policy  positions." 

Indeed  they  da  and  that  is  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do  so  the  citizens  may  know 
what  the  current  offlceiiolders  are  doing  and 
where  they  are  headed.  And  if  they  are  not 
doing  the  right  things,  they  can  be  replaced. 
I  am  certain  I  could  not  qualify  as  a  psychol- 
ogist, but  I  sure  as  hell  know  right  from 
wrong  and  vacillation  should  not  be  In  the 
makeup  of  a  truly  dedicated  public  servant. 
How  can  the  American  p)eople  know  if 
their  affairs  are  being  properly  managed  if 
the  administrative  branch  forbids  and  pre- 
vents their  representatives  in  the  legislative 
from  getting  the  facts'" 

We  have  watched  the  Judiciary  take  over 
areas  from  the  legislative  in  recent  years. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  not  sly  about  It;  In 
the  Judgment  ot  many,  the  court  was  quite 
brazen  and  outspoken. 

Now  the  Congress  Is  losing  more  and  more 
power  to  the  administrative  and,  except  for 
a  few  demagogic  outcries  when  virtues  of 
home  and  religion  are  involved,  it  seems  hyp- 
notized by  the  other  two  branches.  The  peo- 
ple are  having  a  difficult  time  finding  out 
what  really  is  hapi>ening  In  their  Govern- 
ment. 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  the  real 
danger  and  I  believe  only  the  press  can  rouse 
our  senators  and  representatives,  get  them 
up  on  their  hind  legs  to  howl. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  continues 
to  be  misrepresented,  misunderstood,  and 
misinterpreted  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  A  case  in  point  was  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  took  the  TVA  to 
task  reportedly  because  there  were  no 
floods  to  control  on  the  Tennessee  River 
during  past  year.  However,  in  fact,  the 
editorial  was  aimed  directly  at  the  TVA's 
electric  power  production.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  displayed  a  vast  ignorance  of  the 
purpose  and  functions  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  a  rebuttal  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  editorial  In  the  Ala- 
bama Journal  which  is  published  In 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  outside  of  the 
TVA  service  area. 

The  Alabama  Journal  editorial  goes 
right  to  the  point  and  makes  it  clear  that 
flood  control  and  navigation  are  essen- 
tial to  the  increasing  industrial  growth 
and  prosperity  and  thus  to  the  need  for 
electric  power  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
It  is  precisely  because  of  TVA  that  this 
important  section  of  America  no  longer 
lives  in  fear  of  the  costly  annual  floods. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  the  Alabama 
Journal  editorial  to  my  colleagues  and  I 
wish  to  include  it  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

TVA:  Then  and  Now 

The  following  editorial  recently  appeared 
in  The  Chicago  Tribune  under  the  headline, 
"No  Floods  To  Control": 

"The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  re- 
p>orted  record  use  of  coal  for  Its  electric  power 
steam  generating  plants  during  the  1966  fiscal 
year.  It  btimed  28.6  million  tons,  3.8  million 
more  than  the  1964  record,  because  of  'poor 
stream  flow  conditions." 

"We  take  it  this  means  that  the  Tennes- 
see river  was  so  low  that  hydro-electric  gen- 
eration was  reduced.  Similar  complaints  of 
drought  conditions  were  made  in  the  1953 
and  1954  reports. 

"We  mention  the  matter  because  the  orig- 
inal pretext  for  creating  TVA  was  that  it 
would  prevent  flooding  of  the  Tennessee  and 
that  flood  control  would  keep  the  river  navi- 
gable and  supply  water  for  irrigation.  The 
production  o/  hydro-electric  power  was  to  be 
purely  Incidental.  Now  these  pretenses  have 
long  since  been  forgotten.  The  production  of 
electric  power  at  subsidized  rates  In  competi- 
tion with  private  power  by  steam  plants  and. 
In  the  future,  probably  by  nuclear-driven 
generators,  is  TVA's  real  business." 

What  tills  editorial  seems  to  be  saying, 
with  Its  not-so-subtle  Inuendoes  about  tlie 
"original  pretext"  for  TVA,  Is  that  a  dlat>ollcal 
socialistic  plot  hatched  30  years  ago  hajs  now 
come  Into  full  fruition. 

One  wonders  If  anyone  who  could  draw 
such  a  conclusion  Is  awaxe  of  the  conditions 
that  existed  when  the  Tennessee  River  was 
allowed  to  run  wild  and  spread  death,  de- 
struction, and  fanvtn*  thr6ughout  Its  vast 
basin. 
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Only  one  who  lived  in  the  Tennessee  River 
basin  can  understand  the  terror  that  came 
as  the  river  began  to  rise  and  rush  out  of  Its 
course.  Will  our  crops  be  ruined?  WUl  our 
homes  still  be  standing  next  week?  Can  we 
survive  the  devastation  once  again? 

Not  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  these 
questions  been  asked,  and  as  a  consequence. 
It  might  seem  today  that  TVA's  foremost  role 
Is  the  production  of  electric  power. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  flood  control  and 
navigation  were  essential  to  make  the  region 
habitable  for  both  industry  and  population. 
Without  this,  there  would  Indeed  be  little 
reason  for  TVA  to  produce  electric  power. 
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The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  16076)  to  amend 
the  Fedeial  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in 
order  to  Improve  and  make  more  effective 
certain  programs  pursuant  to  such  act. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  16076,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Amend- 
ments and  Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act 
of  1966. 

Water  pollution  Is  an  urgent,  ominous, 
and  persistent  threat  to  our  natural  re- 
soiuces,  to  our  economic  growth,  and  to 
o'or  national  well-being.  The  unusual 
unanimity  of  House  support  for  this  bill 
shows  that  the  Congress  recognizes  the 
gravity  of  this  threat,  and  also  recog- 
nizes that  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  presented  to  us  a  reasonable 
and  promising  measure. 

In  addition  to  the  expanded  Federal 
support  for  pollution  control  projects 
provided  in  H.R.  16076,  the  bill  has  sev- 
eral especially  commendable  aspects. 
First,  title  I  embodies  two  steps  which  I 
have  advocated  for  some  time,  and  which 
were  incorporated  in  a  bill  (H.R.  12457) 
which  I  Introduced  on  February  2. 
Thes'?  steps  are:  First,  to  raise  to  a 
more  realistic  level  the  dollar  ceiling  on 
Federal  participation  in  Individual  proj- 
ects, and  second,  to  provide  additional 
Incentives  for  meaningful  State  partici- 
pation, thus  reducing  the  heavy  burdens 
on  individual  communities.  While  H.R. 
16076  does  not  go  as  far  in  these  direc- 
tions as  my  bill,  it  does  make  significant 
progress  and  should  encourage  an  ex- 
panded attack  on  pollution  problems. 

The  new  clean  rivers  program  In 
title  II  is  based  on  the  obvious  premise 
that  pollution  problems  which  infect  an 
entire  river  basin  must  be  dealt  with 
basinwide.  By  setting  forth  a  workable 
process  for  formulation  and  approval  of 
basinwide  plans,  and  by  providing  special 
Incentives  for  such  comprehensive  ef- 
forts, the  bill  should  greatly  aid  troubled 
regions  like  the  Potomac  River  Basin, 
where  the  complex  and  stubborn  prob- 
lems of  pollution  cannot  be  resolved  by 
the  best  efforts  of  Individual  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  towns.    I  trust  that  the  Gov- 


ernors of  the  Potomac  Basin  States  will 
promptly  begin  to  develop  concrete 
plans  for  Implementing  the  act  In  this 
vital,  beautiful  and  historic  region. 

Finally,  I  am  very  pleased  that  H.R. 
16076  encourages  Industrial  antipollu- 
tion Initiatives  not  only  through  a 
strengthened  program  of  cooperative  re- 
search, but  also  through  Investigation  of 
new  tools,  such  as  tax  incentives.  The 
use  of  tax  incentives,  an  approach  which 
is  gaining  growing  support  In  Congress 
and  throughout  the  Nation,  was  recom- 
mended in  my  bill,  H.R.  12481,  and  has 
been  advocated  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  directed  under  section  211  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  study  the  tax  incentives  route 
and  other  means  of  furthering  industrial 
leadership  In  combating  pollution.  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  his  recom- 
mendations, and  meanwhile  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  complementary  con- 
sideration of  tax  law  reforms  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


tlty.  Tills  has  sometimes  resulted  In  In- 
tra-African  difficulties,  but  Africa  is  well 
experienced  In  the  give  and  take  of  in- 
ternational politics. 

As  the  people  of  Guinea  enter  a  new 
year  of  Independence,  I  wish  them  well 
in  their  quest  for  the  good  life. 


Salute  to  the  Republic  of  Guinea — Eighth 
Anniversary  of  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 2  the  people  of  Guinea  celebrated 
their  eighth  anniversary  as  an  independ- 
ent state.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend warmest  greetings  to  His  Excellency 
Ahmed  Sekou  Toure,  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea;  and  to  His  Excellency 
Karin  Bangoura,  Guinea's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

Declining  the  French  bid  to  join  the 
community  of  states  comprising  France 
and  her  African  colonies,  the  leadership 
of  Guinea  urged  its  people  to  vote  for 
independence.  By  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, the  people  supported  the  leader- 
ship, and  since  1958  Guinea  has  been 
toiling  along  the  path  toward  economic 
and  social  progress. 

The  Guinean  experience  has  not  been 
an  easy  one.  Problems  derived  largely 
from  lack  of  trained  and  experienced 
manpower,  compoimded  by  shortages  of 
funds  and  misunderstandings  with  for- 
eign businessmen,  were  but  a  few  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  new  state  con- 
fronted. However,  In  this  year  of  1966 
the  people  of  Guinea  can  look  back  on 
some  of  these  experiences  and  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  been 
overcome.  They  can  point  to  economic 
resources  which  make  their  countrv 
potentially  one  of  the  wealthiest  coun- 
tries on  the  continent.  They  can  point  to 
a  vibrant  and  dedicated  people  deter- 
mined to  make  Guinea's  natural  re- 
sources lead  the  way  to  a  modern  and 
strong  Guinea. 

Long  an  advocate  of  African  unity  and 
opposed  to  any  form  of  colonialism, 
Guinea  has  been  an  outspoken  leader  iii 
espousing  African  nationalism  and  Iden- 


Two  Editorials  of  Interest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  4,  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  WGR 
radio  and  TV  station  In  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  re- 
cently broadcast  two  excellent  editorials 
on  the  subjects  of  Federal  assistance  and 
draft  dodgers. 

These  editorials  follow: 
Washington  Is  No  Ali  Babas  Cavt 

Its  about  time  the  people  of  this  country 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are  deceiving 
themselves  in  a  most  dangerous  manner. 

We're  referring  to  the  almost  naUonal  at- 
titude today,  that  Washington  is  the  cure  for 
almost  all  financial  ills  and  can  hand  out 
money  for  local  projects  Uke  Manna  from 
heaven. 

Everj-  day  across  this  nation,  city  halls  and 
other  organizations  spend  many  long  hours 
trying  to  find  ways  to  qualify  for  federal 
grants. 

But  apparently  they  dont  realize  .  .  . 
or  have  forgotten  .  .  .  that  Washington 
got  its  money  in  the  very  first  place  from 
them. 

That's  what  we  think  Is  the  dangerous 
part  .  .  .  that  the  people  of  this  nation 
are  beginning  to  think  that  they  are  getUng 
something  for  nothing  from  Washington. 

Nothing  is  furt;her  from  the  truth.  The 
more  you  ask  Washington  for,  the  more 
Washington  will  ask  you  for  in  taxes. 

Washington  Is  no  AH  Baba's  Cave.  .  .  . 
despite  what  the  boys  down  in  the  Capitol 
would  have  you  believe. 

Draft  Dodgers  in  Canada 

There  have  been  an  Increasing  number  of 
reports  about  American  Draft  Dodgers  hid- 
ing away  in  Toronto  and  other  Canadian 
cities. 

We  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  these 
people  who  are  nothing  but  fair-weather 
citizens. 

If  they  haven  t  got  the  guts  to  assume  their 
responsibilities  to  their  country  in  time  of 
need,  then  we're  better  off  without  them. 
In  fact,  we  believe  their  citizenship  should 
be  revoked. 

AlternaUvely,  when  they  try  to  crawl  back, 
they  should  be  dealt  with  under  the  Draft 
Dodging  Laws  .  .  .  which  provide  a  fine  of 
ten-thousand-dollars  or  five  years  in  lail 
...  or  both. 

Unfortunately  there's  no  Extradition 
Treaty  between  Canada  and  the  U.S.  cover- 
ing Draft-Dodging.  We  believe  such  a 
Treaty  should  be  negotiated. 

The  Canadian  government  Is  using  the 
absence  of  such  a  Treaty  to  look  the  other 
way  as  these  dodgers  cross  the  border. 

Canada  has  no  military  draft,  and  Ottawa 
seems  not  In  the  slightest  perturbed  by  some 
Canadian  students  proudly,  and  publicly, 
announcing  they  are  aiding  and  abetting  the 
fleeing  draft  dodgers. 

Our  government  hasn't  commented  on  this 
matter.  We  wonder  whether  Ottawa  would 
exerrtse  the  same  restraint  IX  the  affair  was 
oj)eT»tlng  In  reverse. 
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The  Ualorf  ettdtic  Bernard  Bamch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MSW    TOKK 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tue$da9.  October  4,  196S 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  people  whom  I  was  privileged  to 
call  my  friend  and  for  whom  I  had  the 
greatest  respect  was  the  late  Bernard 
Baruch. 

A  new  tribute  which  I  believe  catches 
the  avirlt  of  the  man  was  published  in 
the  September  1966  edition  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest  and  I  isike  pleasure  In  com- 
mending It  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues: 

UmoBcrTTABLS  BnNARD  Baruch 
(By  Bruce  BUven) 

(NoTK. — Bruc«  BUven  haa  edited  and  writ- 
ten for  newspapen  and  magazines  for  hair 
a  century.  Former  editor  ot  The  New  Re- 
public and  »»i»"»g<"g  editor  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  be  Is  the  author  of  numeroiui  boolu 
and  of  aererml  hundred  magazine  articles.) 

Almoet  everybody  bas  heard  that  Bernard 
tL  Baruch  was  "the  park-bench  statesman." 
tbat  he  was  a  confidential  adviser  to  Presi- 
dents, that  he  was  the  meet  famous  Wall 
Street  gambler  of  bis  day,  that  he  became  a 
millionaire  before  be  was  30. 

Tet  there  are  still  mysteries  about  him. 
mysteries  that  have  seemed  to  deepen  since 
his  death  last  ye^r.  How  did  It  happen  that 
el^t  Presidents^— foiir  ot  them  Democrats. 
four  of  them  Republicans — found  him  so  in- 
TSluable?  Why.  after  a  spectacular  career 
iY«»ving  money,  did  he  turn  away  from  It  la 
middle  life,  and  devote  the  rest  of  his  years 
to  pubUe  aervldb?  What  quaUtles  In  blm 
made  almost  everyone  he  met  seek  to  become 
hts  friend?  Uy  frequent  contacts  with  him 
for  almost  45  years  may  throw  some  light 
on  these  matters. 

I  have  good  reason  to  remember  "Bemle" 

Baruch.     In  1033,  when  I  was  In  my  early 

SO's,  he  offered  to  advance  me  two  nUUlon 

dollars  to  buy  the  New  York  Globe,  of  which 

'  X  was  managing  editor. 

I  hid  met  htm  only  a  few  months  earlier. 
The  Olobe  had  criticised  his  plan  for  help- 
ing UjB.  farmers.  The  next  Sunday  morning 
my  telephone  rang.  "This  Is  Bernard  Ba- 
ruch," a  pleasant,  resonant  voice  said.  "I'd 
like  to  argue  with  you  a  Uttle  about  the  edi- 
torial m  me  this  week." 

I  hadn't  written  the  editorial,  and  I  knew 
little  about  the  subject.  So  I  \iaed  a  tech- 
nique that  I  employed  for  VlJ>.'s  with  a 
complaint.  "Why  don't  I  come  and  see  you  ?" 
lasked. 

"Fine  I"  was  the  answer.     "Th  Is  afternoon  ?  - 

I  bastUy  boned  up  on  the  editorial,  and  set 
off  for  his  bouse  on  Long  Island.  Baruch 
opened  the  door  to  welcome  me.  He  was  tall 
(sU-foot-three) ,  with  a  thick  shock  of  gray- 
ing hair,  a  long,  deeply  tanned  face,  shrewd 
eyes,  a  Hght-Upped  mouth,  and  an  ezpres- 
sloo  bearing  undertones  of  quizzical  amuse- 
ment. 

Almost  as  soon  as  we  started  talking.  I 
reeliaed  that  I  hadn't  done  enough  homework. 
He  sounded  as  though  he  had  spent  his  whole 
life  studying  thU  one  subject — farmers'  prob- 
lems—and be  cut  my  arguments  to  ribbons. 
I  went  back  to  Mew  York  and  wrote  another 
editorial,  setting  the  record  straight. 
AT  clsopatba's  mXDLS 

The  Two-muion-DoUar  Incident  came  a 
few  rnnttttm  utsr.  The  Globe's  owner  had 
died.  Chatting  with  Baruch.  I  said  that  the 
editors  feared  the  paper  might  be  sold  to 


someone  who  would  change  Its  editorial 
policy. 

"How  much  U  the  Globe  worth?"  Baruch 
asked  me.  I  told  him.  "About  two  million 
dollars."  He  asked  me  about  circulation  and 
revenue,  suggested  that  I  bring  him  the 
actual  figures,  then  went  on;  "If  what  you 
say  is  correct,  I'll  advance  the  money  to  buy 
the  jMiper."  He  added  that  the  present  edi- 
tors would  remain  in  ointrol.  the  editorial 
policy  would  not  t>e  changed,  and  a  plan 
would  be  worked  out  for  the  employes  to  buy 
stock  on  the  installment  plan. 

Through  no  fault  of  Baruch's.  the  pur- 
chase did  not  go  through — another  publisher 
bought  the  paper — but  we  became  lasting 
friends. 

Whenever  we  decided  to  meet  for  a  talk, 
I  would  come  to  his  office  on  Madison  Avenue, 
and  his  chauffeur  would  drive  us  to  his 
favorite  bench  In  CentraJ  Park,  near  Cleo- 
patra's Needle.  There  were  plenty  of  sub- 
jects on  which  we  did  not  agree,  and  I  argued 
with  him  as  vigorously  as  could  be  expected 
of  an  Impecunious  newspaperman  talking  to 
a  multlmilUonaLre  20  years  his  elder,  and 
world-famous.  He  was  a  mild  monomaniac 
on  the  desirability  of  learning  everything  you 
can  about  anything  that  is  Important  to  you. 
When  we  talked  about  public  affairs,  he 
would  quiz  me  until  he  felt  he  had  staked 
out  the  limits  of  my  knowledge;  then,  with 
a  grunt  of  satisfaction,  he  would  add  to  it. 

One  reason  tti&t  Presidents  relied  on  him 
was  that  he  was  such  a  glutton  for  facts. 
Prom  Wilson's  time  to  that  of  Kennedy,  he 
worked  on  dozens  of  national  problems,  one 
by  one.  Invariably,  he  would  set  up  an  of- 
fice suid  hire  reliable  investigators  to  gather 
information.  In  all.  he  spent  about  two 
million  dollars  out  of  his  own  pocket  in  this 
way. 

NO    INSIDE    TIPS 

Baruch  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  In 
1870,  In  Camden,  S.C.  and  all  his  life  his 
speech  retained  a  little  of  the  soft,  slurred 
Carolina  accent.  HLs  father,  a  sugeon  who 
had  served  with  distinction  In  the  Confed- 
erate Army  in  the  Civil  War,  was  more  in- 
terested In  curing  patients  than  collecting 
bills,  and  Bernard  and  his  three  brothers 
were   brought   up  in   genteel  poverty. 

When  Bernle  was  II,  the  family  moved 
to  New  York,  where  Dr.  Baruch  had  better 
facilities  for  research  in  hydrotherapy,  his 
special  Interest.  While  young  Bernle  was  in 
City  College,  he  kept  his  father's  books  and 
supervised  the  collection  of  bills.  Neverthe- 
less, his  allowance  was  only  25  cents  a  week 
until  his  senior  year,  when  it  was  doubled. 

His  first  Job,  as  offic*  boy  for  a  wholesale 
glass  dealer,  paid  him  three  dollars  a  week. 
Soon,  however,  he  traded  this  for  a  place  la 
a  firm  that  dealt  In  foreign  exchange.  Fol- 
lowing what  was  to  become  his  lifelong  prin- 
ciple, he  tried  to  learn  all  there  was  to  know 
about  this  complicated  subject.  His  power 
of  almost  total  recall  helped  him;  having 
once  read  the  Information,  he  could  quote 
the  day's  rate  of  exchange  for  every  foreign 
currency.  Moreover,  he  quickly  learned  to 
translate  any  sum  from  one  kind  of  cur- 
rency Into  another,  in  his  head. 

Presently  he  got  a  Job  as  an  offioe  boy  with 
the  brokerage  firm  of  A.  A.  Hnusman.  at 
five  dollars  a  week.  He  achieved  several 
coups  In  the  market,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  respected  traders  In  the  buslnessi. 

Baruch  always  called  himself,  proudly,  a 
speculator,  pointing  out  that  the  word 
oomes  from  the  LaUn  specularl,  "to  ob- 
serve." His  success  In  such  a  short  time 
came  from  his  insistence  on  learning  every 
fact  about  any  stock  before  he  bought. 
Sonvetlmes  he  studied  a  company's  business 
activities  Intensively  for  as  long  as  six 
montbs  or  a  year. 

"Never  act  on  gossip  or  'inside'  tips,"  he 
used  to  say  to  anyone  who  would  listen. 
"If  a  stock  goes  down,  sell  out  and   take 


your  losses — most  people  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  do  this  as  soon  as  they  should. 
If  a  stock  goes  up,  sell  before  it  has  gone 
as  high  as  you  expect  It  will."  He  attributed 
his  fortune  chlefiy  to  tills  last  rule^his 
willingness  to  take  a  modest,  sure  profit 
rather  than  gamble  on  a  bigger  one. 

Barucb's  most  frequent  advice  to  young 
people  on  the  way  up  was:  tell  the  truth. 
"There  is  a  great  temptation."  he  would  say, 
"to  tell  important  people  what  they  want  to 
hear.  Instead  of  what  they  ought  to  hear." 

He  told  me  of  an  Instance  in  his  own  life. 
In  1913.  President  Wilson  submitted  to  Con- 
gress plans  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — 
the  foundation  of  our  whole  banking  system 
today,  but  then  considered  by  many  a  dan- 
gerous, radical  innovation.  The  business 
community  and  its  spokesmen  In  Congress 
felt  that  modifications  of  tlie  original  bill 
were  vitally  ncessary;  Wilson,  as  stubborn 
then  as  he  was  to  be  six  years  later  about 
changes  in  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant, 
refused  to  cliange  a  word.  The  business 
leaders  nominated  Baruoh  to  tell  the  dour 
old  Scots  Presbyterian  the  painful  facts  of 
life. 

It  was  a  hard  request.  Baruch  had  met 
Wilson  only  briefly,  but  admired  him  greatly, 
and  feared  that  he  might  Incur  the  Presi- 
dent's enmity.  But  he  did  not  hesitate. 
Patiently  he  reviewed  with  Wilson  proposed 
changes  in  the  blU,  pointing  out  that  they 
did  not  weaken  its  essential  values,  and  that 
it  would  not  pass  without  them.  Wilson 
gave  In.  Later,  Baruch  became  a  frequent 
White  House  visitor — first  as  an  unofficial 
adviser,  then  In  a  minor  poet,  finally  as  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  War  Industries  Board, 
which  mobilized  the  U.S.  economy  for  World 
War  I. 

CONTESSmO     A     DEWr 

Many  men  brought  up  In  pwverty,  as 
Baruch  was,  are  Inclined  to  be  penurious  ever 
after.  He,  on  the  contrary,  gave  away  huge 
sums  and,  when  possible,  kept  his  gifts  con- 
cealed. Said  President  Hoover,  "I've  known 
Bernle  to  give  a  million  dollars  to  the  Red 
Cross  without  making  It  public." 

Nobody  knows,  or  ever  will  know,  how 
many  bright  Negro  boys  and  girls  Baruch 
helped  through  college.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War,  when  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  was  liquidated  almost  overnight, 
he  performed  another  chtkracterlstlc  act. 
Hundreds  of  secretaries  from  the  WTB  stafif 
were  stranded  In  Washington  without  Joba 
and  with  small  savings.  Quietly.  Baruch  ar- 
ranged to  pay  from  his  own  pocket  every 
girls  transportation  expenses  b€u;k  home. 
The  only  repayment  he  asked  was  that  each 
girl  write  him  personally  to  say  that  she 
arrived  home  safely.  His  generosity  cost  him 
$45,000,  but  he  considered  himself  well  com- 
pensated by  the  flood  of  thank-you  letters. 

I  once  asked  Bernle  why  he  had  given  up 
moneymaklng  In  his  40'8  and  devoted  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  public  service.  "There  are 
two  reasons,"  he  told  me.  "As  head  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  I  accumulated  a  mass 
of  Information  about  American  industry  that 
came  to  me  only  because  of  my  ofDcial  posi- 
tion. I  couldn't  continue  to  speculate  In 
Wall  Street  without  drawing  on  that  Infor- 
mation. To  continue,  therefore,  would  not 
have  been  proper. 

"The  other  reason,"  he  said,  looking  a  little 
sheepish,  as  most  men  do  when  confessing  to 
an  altruistic  motive,  "is  quite  simple.  My 
country  has  been  very  good  to  me.  I  want 
to  do  what  I  can  to  repay  the  debt." 

BENCH   NO.   S 

When  I  once  teased  Baruch  about  his  habit 
of  meeting  Important  people  on  a  park  bench 
(he  actually  got  mall  addressed  to  "Bench 
No.  8.  Lafayette  Park,  Washington"),  he  de- 
fended himself  vrith  vigor.  "Remember,  I 
have  carried  out  many  delicate  missions  for 
various  Presidents,  dealing  with  important 
men.    If  I  were  to  go  see  one  of  them,  or  if 
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he  came  to  see  nie.  the  reporters  would  not 
let  us  reel  until  they  had  found  out  what 
Wiis  in  the  wind.  But  a  meeting  on  a  park 
bench,  with  all  the  world  looking  on.  dispels 
any  idea  of  secret  negotiations.  .  .  .  Besides, 
I  like  to  sit  on  park  benches." 

Few  Americans  of  his  generation  wt-re  more 
vi>cal  about  their  personal  philoeophy  than 
Baruch.  Newspapers  sent  reporters  to  in- 
terview him  regularly  on  bis  birthday.  "Man 
must  save  himself,"  he  would  say.  "and  not 
rely  on  others.  He  must  know  what  he  wants 
iind  move  toward  it  by  self-discipline,  and 
above  all  by  education."  At  87  he  remarked, 
■I  have  witnessed  a  whole  succession  of  tech- 
nological revolutions.  But  none  of  them  has 
done  away  with  the  need  for  character  In  the 
Individual  or  the  ability  to  think." 

"To  paraphra.se  Thomas  Jefferson.'  he  once 
remarked,  "that  government  is  best  which 
governs  least  because  Us  people  discipline 
themselves.'  And  again  quoting  Tom 
Paine:  "Would  you  rather  have  peace  in  our 
time  and  death  and  destruction  for  our  chil- 
dren, or  would  you  rather  lace  the  issue 
now?" 

These  principles  guided  him  all  his  life 
Though  pressed  by  many  duties,  he  yet  found 
time  to  answer  the  request  of  a  Midwestern 
high  school  to  write  somftthing  for  its  year- 
book. "The  Ten  Coniiindments  and  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,"  he  told  them,  "are  still 
our  best  guide.  Improve  your  government, 
guard  It  well,  but  don't  lean  too  heavily  on 
It.     You  can  and  must  do  for  yourself." 

Perhaps  best  of  all  as  his  own  guide  he 
like  the  maxim  of  the  Souths  great  hero. 
Robert  E.  Lee:  "Do  your  duty  In  all  things! 
You  could  not  do  more.  Tou  would  not  wish 
to  do  less." 
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Food-for-Peace  Legislation 


HON. 


SPEECH 

OF 

PAUL  FINDLEY 


OF    ILLINOIS 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1966 
<Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hJs  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week  this  body  will  have  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  deal  with  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  food-for-peace  legislation. 
At  that  time  I  am  sure  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  Insist  upon  the  House  provision 
In  regard  to  trading  with  the  enemy. 

Since  the  conference  report  was  Issued, 
the  Department  of  State  has  begun 
rather  feverish  efforts  to  try  to  win  sup- 
port for  the  modified  language  which 
would  permit  trading  with  botJi  Cuba 
and  with  North  Vietnam  in  nonstrateglc 
goods — whatever  that  is. 

I  hope,  as  we  watch  the  tears  being 
shed  by  the  State  Department  in  behalf 
of  Cuba  that  we  will  recall  that  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  Castro  was  the  official 
host  to  the  first  annual  conference  of 
solidarity  of  the  Communists  of  three 
continents,  at  wiilch  time  the  decision 
was  made  and  a  program  approved  to  or- 
ganize throughout  the  Communist  world 
for  support  for  North  Vietnam. 

I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  sustain  the  position  It  took  earlier  in 
imposing  a  complete  ban  on  concessional 
sales  advantages  to  any  nation  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program  that  trades  in 
any  commodities  with  North  Vietnam  or 
with  Cuba. 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4.  1966 
Mr.  DOLE.    Mr,  Speaker,  on  Mav  6. 

1965.  I  introduced  H.R.  7950,  to  amend 
■the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  more  definitive  and  extensive  tax 
deductions  for  education  expenses  in- 
curred by  teachers.  At  the  time  mv  bill 
was  Introduced,  I  stated,  in  my  opinion, 
this  legislation  was  necessary  if  qualified 
and  experienced  teachers  were  to  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

PROPOSED    REGULATIONS 

A  little  over  a  year  later,  on  July  7. 

1966,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pub- 
lished proposed  regulations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  which  would  virtually  wipe 
out  what  small  gains  had  been  made  in 
providing  tax  justice  for  teachers.  Since 
publication  of  the  proposed  regulations 
several  other  bills  have  been  introduced, 
generally  seeking  the  same  objective.*:  of 
my  bill. 

REVISED   PROPOSAL 

As  a  result  of  strong  objections,  from 
Members  of  Congress,  teachers'  organi- 
zations, and  individual  teachers,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  on  October  1. 
1966,  withdrew  its  proposed  regtilations 
and  issued  a  revised  proposal.  This  will 
offer  some  relief  but,  in  my  opinion 
further  changes  are  needed. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Asslstajit  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy,  and 
a  summary  of  the  proposed  new  regula- 
tions so  that  all  interested  parties  may 
be  apprised.     The  proposed  regulations 
were  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  October  1.  1966,  and  hearings  on  them 
are  to  commence  on  November  15,  1966. 
The  letter  and  summary  follow : 
Treastikt  Departme.vt. 
Washington.  D.C,  Octobr- 1   ]966 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Dole:  Since  you  have  sponsored 
legislation  which  would  affect  the  Federal 
Income  tax  treatment  of  educational  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  teachers,  I  thought  you 
would  he  interested  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment haa  withdrawn  Ite  proposed  reg- 
ulations In  this  area  and  has  issued  a  revised 
proposal  In  Ita  place.  This  action  resulted 
from  a  careful  re-evaluatlon  of  the  proposed 
rules  In  the  light  of  the  many  comments  we 
have  received  and  the  important  Issues  In- 
volved. In  this  regard,  the  views  you  have 
expressed  and  the  polnt«  raised  in  your  bill 
were  helpful  to  us.  I  am  attaching  a 
memorandum  which  explains  the  revised 
proposal  In  some  detail. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S  SfHUET. 


was  to  set  forth  clear  and  concise  rules  for 
determlrUng  the  tax  aUtus  of  these  expenses 
and  thereby  eliminate  the  Inconsistencies 
which  have  developed,  both  at  the  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  level,  under  the  exisUng 
regulations. 

Comments  were  received  on  the  proposed 
regulations  to  the  effect  tliat  they  were  an 
unduly  restrictive  interpretation  of  present 
law.  Particular  stress  was  put  on  the  point 
that  the  proposed  rules  did  not  give  adequate 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  conUnuing  edu- 
cation is  Inherent  for  those  In  the  teaching 
profession  and,  therefore  ^realistically  the 
costs  of  the  continuing  education  represent 
an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  expense 
winch  should  qualify  for  a  tax  deduction 
under  present  law. 

As  a  result  of  a  re-evaluatlon  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  in  light  of  the  commen's 
received,  the  Treasury-  Department  has  with- 
drawn these  proposed  regulations  and  issued 
a  new  set  of  proposed  rules  In  their  place 
These  new  proposed  regulations  were  puo- 
hshed  In  the  Federal  Register  for  October  I 
1966.  along  with  a  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing on  them  has  been  scheduled  beginning 
on  November  16.  1966.  This  action  wi<: 
taken  because  It  is  believed  that  this  mat- 
ter can  be  materially  expedited  by  making 
available,  prior  to  the  public  hearings  the 
revised  proposal  reflecting  ti»  Tfeasury  De- 
partment's consideration  of 'the  commem^ 
received. 


Revised  Treasury  Proposed  Regulations  on 
Deductibility  or  Educational  Expenses  op 
Teachers  and  Other  Taxpayers 

Background 
On  July  7.  1966,  the  Treasury  Department 
Issued  proposed  regulations  regarding  the  tax 
deductibility  of  educational  expenaes  In- 
curred by  employees  and  self-employed  In- 
dividuals.   The  purpose  of  these  regulation* 


summary  of  revised  proposed  regulation 
Basically,  the  revised  rules  wotUd  permit 
an  Income  Ux  deduction  for  an  Individual!, 
education  expenses  where  the  education 
serves  to  maintain  or  Improve  skills  required 
In  his  present  position  or  la  undertaken  to 
fulfill  additional  educational  requirements 
imposed  on  him  by  his  employer. 

Under  this  general  provision,  If  a  state  re- 
quires Its  teachers  to  continue  to  take  edu- 
cational courses  or  to  obtain  a  higher  level 
of  education,  the  costs  of  this  education  will 
ordin.arily  be  completely  deductible  for  in- 
come tax  purposes.  SlmUlary,  the  cost  of 
specialized  courses  which  a  state  may  re- 
quire its  teachers  to  take  will  usually  be  de- 
ductible if  the  teacher  otherwise  meets  the 
basic  level  of  education  required  for  her  po- 
sition. If  a  teachei  or  other  taxpayer  vol- 
untarily undertakes  aSddltlqnal  education  to 
Improve  his  skills,  th^coet*  he  Inctirs  for 
this  will  also  generaU^e  deductible.  More- 
over, unlike  the  first  set  or  proposed  rules 
the  revised  rules  do  not  measure  the  tax  de- 
ductibility of  particular  educational  courses 
by  whether  or  not  they  will  lead  to  a  degree 
In  this  regard,  the  proposed  regulations  rec- 
ognize that  continuing  education  Is,  in  many 
instances,  an  essential  tool  in  an  individual's 
trade  or  business. 

Two  quallflcaUons  are  provided  to  this 
rule  of  deductibility,  under  which  an  indi- 
vidual will  not  be  granted  a  tax  deduction 
for  the  basic  or  minimum  education  neces- 
sary initially  to  qualify  him  for  his  Job  or 
for  education  which  will  qualify  him  for  a 
new  trade  or  business,  position,  or  specialty. 
The  following  is  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
these  two  qualifications  as  well  as  of  the 
application  of  the  revised  rules  In  different 
situations. 

(1)  Minimum  Educational  Requirement* 
for  the  Individual's  Present  Employment. 
Ihe  first  category  of  non-deductible  expenses 
are  those  incurred  for  education  which  ts  re- 
quired of  an  individual  In  order  for  him  to 
meet  the  minimum  educational  require- 
ments for  qualification  In  his  present  poei- 
tlon.  In  the  case  of  teachers,  the  rule  for 
non-deductlbllity  extends  to  courees  which 
she  must  take  to  bring  herself  up  to  the 
minimum  level  of  education  (in  terms  of 
college  hours  or  a  degree)  which  U  normally 
required  of  an  individual  initially  being  em- 
ployed in  such  a  position.  For  example,  if 
a  state  normally  requires  that  beginning 
teachers  hav«  at  least  a  bahcelors  degree 
but  because  of  a  shortage  of  appUcants,  hires 
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»n  IncUvldMl  with  only  three  years  of  col- 
lege on  the  condition  that  she  obtain  her 
fourth  year,  the  expenses  Incurred  by  this 
tcAcher  In  obtaining  ber  fourth  year  of  col- 
lege would  not  IM  deductible.  On  the  other 
hand,  once  she  has  obtained  her  bachelors 
degree,  the  expenses  for  any  additional  edu- 
cation, such  as  a  fifth  year  of  college,  which 
she  may  be  required  to  take  by  her  employer 
In  order  to  maintain  her  position  or  which 
maintains  or  Improves  her  slUlls  as  a  teacher 
would  ordinarily  be  deductible.  The  one 
exception  would  be  if  this  further  education 
Is  psirt  0*  a  program  of  study  wliich  will  lead 
to  qualifying  her  for  a  new  trade  or  business. 
position,  or  specialty,  as  explained  below. 

If  an  educational  institution  has  pre- 
scribed no  normal  educational  quallflca- 
tlona,  then  this  non-deductible  category 
cover*  the  education  which  an  individucd  Is 
required  to  take  In  order  to  qualify  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Institution. 
Once  he  has  so  qualified,  expenses  for  any 
additional  education  which  Is  required  by 
the  Institution  or  which  maintains  or  im- 
proves his  teaching  skills  will  also  be  deduct- 
ible, unless  the  education  Is  part  of  a  pro- 
gram which  will  lead  to  qualifying  him  for 
a  new  trade  or  business,  position,  or  special- 
ty. 

(2)  Bducatton  Qualifying  an  Individual  for 
a  New  Trade  or  Business,  Position  or  Special- 
ty. The  second  category  of  non-deductible 
educational  expenses  are  those  Inctirred  by 
an  Individual  for  education  which  is  part  of 
a  program  of  study  being  pursued  by  him 
which  will  lead  to  (juallfying  him  for  a  new 
trade  or  btislneea,  poaltlon.  or  specialty. 
Thus,  If  a  public  school  teacher  should  go 
to  law  school  for  a  law  degree,  the  expenses 
for  this  education  would  not  be  deductible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that  edu- 
catlmial  eouraes  undertaken  by  a  teacher  may 
qtiallfy  her  to  teach  a  different  subject  or  at 
a  diflereut  grade  level  or  will  qualify  her 
for  a  position  related  to  teaching  (such  as  a 
guidance  counselor)  will  not  disqualify  the 
expenses  for  such  education  from,  a  tax 
deduction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  summary  therefore,  the  revised  pro- 
posed rules  recognize  that  continuing  edu- 
cation Is  an  Inherent  and  necessary  aspect  of 
many  poettlons,  especially  those  Ln  the  teach- 
ing profession.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
would  not  extend  the  tax  deduction  to  the 
ttasle  or  mtnlmtim  educatlMi  which  an  in- 
dividual la  «-.»HTig  In  order  to  equip  himself 
for  his  Intended  profession  or  to  education 
which  will  qualify  an  Individual  for  a  new 
profession  or  qMdalty.  These  two  instances 
represent  types  ot  education  which  all  In- 
divldnala  must  take  to  qualify  themselves 
for  thetr  future  profession  or  employment. 
If  aa  Individual  takes  such  education  before 
a«ceptlnc  snkfdoyment,  it  la  clear  that  be  does 
not  recelv*  a  tax  deduction.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  b«  aa  Inequitable  application  of  the 
tax  laws  U  a  tax  deduction  were  allowed  to 
aa  IndlTldiuU  for  this  type  of  basic  educa- 
tion mertiy  because  he  accepts  employment 
while  still  obtaining  the  basic  education. 


Africnlhval  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY  | 

or  ■O'lTTB   DAKOTA 

IN  rSB  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSXNTATIVKS 

Tuetdav.  Octdber  4.  1969  \ 

Ifr.  BERRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a^rleul- 
tucBl  Imports  durlr«  the  fiscal  year  1965 
totaled  H4  MUlon.  which  marks  the 


neatest  one  year  jump  since  the  Korean 
war.  The  true  impact  of  thc'^e  imports 
on  the  American  economy  is  bcin?  In- 
vestigated by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Hou.«e 

This  1-year  increase  of  12  percent  Is 
belittled  by  the  Department  of  Asricul- 
tui-e  which  claims  tliat  our  exports  far 
surpa.ss  our  imporUs  and  therefore  we  are 
enjoyin':  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
The  facts  do  not  bear  this  out.  however. 

While  we  do  have  an  export  trade  of 
$6  billion  a  year,  more  than  SI. 6  billion 
is  driven  away  under  Public  Law  480,  and 
another  $42  million  under  Public  Law 
665.  More  than  $1  billion  of  ihe  remain- 
ing amount  receives  export  payments  of 
some  kind.  Therefore,  the  true  amount 
of  our  export  trade  which  Ls  in  commer- 
cial sales  for  dollars  is  actually  about  $1 
billion  less  than  the  amount  which  we 
Import.  We  have  an  asricultural  trade 
deficit  in  fact,  despite  the  claims  of  the 
IDepartment  of  Agriculture.  This  year, 
the  influx  is  being  led  by  b-.^ef  imports, 
up  more  than  100  million  pounds  so  far 
this  year  over  the  1965  level. 

This  policy  is  plowing  more  costly  to 
the  American  producer  each  day. 


Mrs.  Dwyer  and  the  "Do  More" 
Congressmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Mt.ssouai 
Vi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1966 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
candidates  are  taking  the  stump  thljs 
autumn  to  campaign,  as  they  have  In 
the  past,  on  the  slogan  of  T  can  do  more 
for  my  constituents"  which  loosely 
translated  In  this  context  means  "I  can 
Influence  the  direction  of  Federal  funds 
regardless  of  the  relative  merits  and 
needs  for  those  funds."  Besides  appeal- 
ing to  the  baser  instincts  of  the  elec- 
torate and  diverting  attention  from  the 
fundamental  Issues,  such  activities  in- 
evitably produce  shoddy  legislation. 
Unfortunately  '•pork  barreling"  of  any 
sort  involves  either  an  explicit  or  a  tacit 
agreement  among  Congressmen  not  to 
object  to  the  other  man's  project  if  no 
one  In  turn  will  object  to  his.  Therefore 
the  process  is  extremely  difficult  to  halt. 
I  would  like  today  to  place  In  the  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  In  the  September 
23,  1966,  Issue  of  Life  magazine  com- 
mending Congresswoman  Florence  P. 
Dwyer.  of  New  Jersey,  for  her  persis- 
tent and  courageous  stand  agaii\st  this 
destructive  activity. 

The  editorial  follows : 
A   Ladt   Blocks    thk    Pork    B.^RREI, 

Florence  P.  Dwve*.  Republican  congress- 
woman  from  New  Jersey,  has  good  reason 
to  say.  "I'm  no^  the  most  popul&t  member 
of  Congress."  But  it's  only  with  other  con- 
gressmen that  she  is  out  of  favor.  The  rest 
of  us  ought  to  pin  a  medal  on  her  for  prying 
the  lid  off  a  new  model  of  the  congressional 
pork  barrel. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  studying 


this  year's  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
bin.  Mrs.  Dwyer  was  st.TxtIed  by  the  eac.e 
with  which  52  •'exemptions"  were  slipped 
into  the  bin  without  benefit  of  debate.  Eacli 
exemption  covered  some  congressman's  pet 
home-district  project  tliat  did  not  qualify  f...- 
federal  credit  under  the  normal  rules  ot 
urban  renewal. 

Most  of  the  exemptions  were  for  conven- 
tion halls,  civic  centers  and  auditoriu.ais— 
all  great  monuments  to  a  congressman's  abil- 
ity to  "do  more"  for  his  constituents  but  not 
much  help  in  clearing  up  urban  slums. 
While  some  of  the  projects  would  make  sensi- 
ble additions  to  the  cities  where  they  wauld 
be  built,  the  total  effect  of  all  52  would  be 
to  wipe  otit  the  urban  renewal  program. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Robert  C.  Weaver,  who 
prefers  to  use  urban  renewal  funds  for  low- 
cost  housing,  the  52  "exemptions  "  can^e  to  ."x 
minimum  $350  mUlion.  And.  he  added,  since 
most  such  projects  seem  to  double  in  price 
before  they  get  built,  they  might  use  up  all 
of  the  $725  million  that  Congress  had  au- 
thorized for  all  urban  removal  this  fiscal  year. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  tried  four  times  to  get  the  ex- 
emptions voted  out  of  the  final  bin.  Three 
times  she  failed.  But  she  had  drawn  so 
much  attention  to  a  legislative  operation 
that  succeeds  best  in  obscurity  that  the  full 
committee  finally  gave  in.  By  a  16-13  vote 
the  exemptions  were  dropped,  and  when  the 
bill  comes  before  the  House  later  this  montli. 
It  will  be  a  brave  congressman  who  tries  to 
get  his  pet  stadium  Included  back  in  -with 
Mrs.  DwYEB  and  the  whole  country  looking 
over  his  shoulder. 

There  Is  still  a  chance  that  .soihe  congres'?- 
men  will  try  to  revive  their  projects  when  the 
House  bill  goes  to  conference  with  a  Senate 
measure  that  has  already  passed— and  in- 
cludes 22  exemptions.  They  would  be  well 
advised  to  pay  attention  to  Mrs.  Dwter  when 
she  says:  "The  people  think  there  Is  some- 
thing wrong  with  Congress.  There  is  a  lack 
of  confidence  I  have  never  seen  before.  .  .  . 
It's  a  common  falling.  I  suppose,  to  try  to 
take  all  you  can  get.  ^t  It's  a  failing  peo- 
ple In  public  office  should  try  to  resist.  .  .  . 
If  that's  the  way  I  have  to  get  elected,  then 
I  don't  want  to  be  elected." 

Happily,  Mrs.  Dwver  is  up  for  re-election— 
her    way. 
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Wall  Street  Journal  Describes  Success 
of  Food  Stamp  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
■Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  30. 
1966,  carried  an  excellent  front-page 
article  on  the  food  stamp  pix)gram,  which 
I  would  like  to  call  U>  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Members.  * 

As  the  article  makes  clear,  tlie  pro- 
gram Is  a  logical  and  dignified  way  of 
helping  low-income  families  improve 
their  diets  through  the  use  of  regular  re- 
tall  food  store  outlets. 

The  value  of  this  program  has  become 
clearly  evident  In  Iowa,  where  it  got  un- 
derway last  year  when  applications  from 
Lucas,  Wayne,  and  Appanoose  CoimUes 
were  approved.  Another  10  counties 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
were  Included  in  the  program  this  year. 


The  success  of  this  effort  to  aid  needy 
families,  as  desci-ibed  by  the  'Wall  Street 
Journal,  confirms  that  the  Congress 
acted  wisely  in  1964  in  voting  to  estab- 
lish the  food  stamp  prosram. 

The  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  follows: 
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Fkeding  the  Poor  Food  .sjamj'  Pru(.ra.vi  Im- 
proves Diet  for  M^^y  Wins  Wide  A(  - 
CF.PTANCE— Pl.an.  Now  Rkpi.ai  im;  Sl'Rim  ■< 
HA.vDours,  Lets  F.amii,u.s  (Jet  c;r-keriks 
AT    STORE.S     .\   Child    Kiddeney    Bi.o.s.soms 

(By  Kenneth  G  Slocimi  i 
HiNDMAN.  Ky.— "I  can  load  as  nuu.li  coiil 
ajj  any  man  alive."  s;iys  lean,  57-yeiir-old 
Maryland  Collin.s.  "But  I  cant  raise  a  fam- 
ily of  young-iins  on  three  days  work  and 
$35  a  week," 

So  Mr.  Collins,  who  Mm.s  spent  his  whole 
life  here  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
counts  heavily  on  help  from  Federal  food 
•stamps  that  can  be  u.sed  like  cash  at  the 
grocery  sujre.  Gesturing  at  his  neatly 
dressed  eight-year-old  boy,  he  says:  "This 
one  would  still  be  e«ting  bread  and  gravy 
for  breakfast  instead  of  egss,  milk  and  cereal 
If  it  weren't  for  those  food  stamps.  " 

Impoverished  Americans  like  Maryland 
Collins  could  be  exijected  to  show  enthu- 
.-la.sm  for  the  Governments  new  and  fast- 
growing  food  sump  program.  But  its  clear 
that  the  program,  which  rapidly  Is  replac- 
ing direct  distribution  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties like  flour,  corn  meal  and  powered  milk, 
is  winning  wide  accoptunce  Ironi  many  oth- 
ers as  well. 

Grocers,  who  exch:iiiee  the  .':tiimj)s  thoy 
collect  for  cash,  like  the  siiles  the  program 
brings  them.  Health  officials  say  food  stamps 
iire  resulting  in  significant  Improvement  in 
the  diet  of  the  nation's  pwor.  Teachers  re- 
jxirt  pupils  from  impoverished  familes  are 
doing  better  In  school  because  they're  eat- 
ing better  at  home.  Even  many  tniditlonal 
critics  of  Federal  subsidies  and  welfare  pro- 
grams concede  the  fcKxl  .stamp  scheme  i.- 
working  well. 

EXPANDING    PROGRAM 

Some  1.2  million  low-inrome  Americans 
are  now  benefiting  from  the  program,  which 
was  launched  in  late  1964.  Between  Augtist 
of  1965  and  Augtist  of  this  year,  the  pro- 
gram's cover;ige  expanded  from  116  counties 
in  31  states  to  327  counties  in  40  st^ites. 
Some  600,000  more  people,  living  in  402  ad- 
ditional and  largely  rural  counties,  will  be 
added    to    food    stamp    rolls    shortly. 

"Ultimately,  when  the  prognmi  reaches 
maximum  expansion  in  four  to  five  years. 
we've  been  figuring  on  4  5  million  people, 
covering  about  half  the  counties  in  the  na- 
tion, and  involving  somewhere  between  $375 
million  and  $400  million  a  year."  siiys  Howard 
P.  Davis,  deputy  adminLstrator  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  consumer  food  pro- 
grams. Congress  recently  approved  a  budget 
of  $140  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  up 
from  $100  million  la.5t  year.  Congressmen 
who  normally  oppose  increases  In  Federal 
welfare  spending  have  been  noticeably  silent 
on  the  food  stamp  program,  and  many  Con- 
gressmen are  pressing  the  Agriculture  De- 
piu-tment  to  introduce  the  pltui  in  their  home 
districts. 

Like  the  old  commcxiity  distributions,  the 
aim  of  the  stamp  program  is  both  to  reduce 
the  nation's  farm  siu-pluses  and  to  feed  the 
hungry.  But  with  surpluses  declining,  says 
one  Federal  official,  the  "emphasis  has 
.switched  from  dumping  food  to  helping  peo- 
ple." 

now  PROGRAM    WORKS 

The  maximum  income  permitted  food 
si;unp  recipients  varies  with  local  living  costs 
and  welfare  standards;  It  ranges  from  $115 
a  month  in  South  Carolina  for  a  family  of 
four  to  $290  a  month  for  the  same  size  family 
in  Iowa.  Any  residents  of  counties  where 
lood  stamps  have  been  introduced  whose  in- 


comes  fall   below   the   specified   iciling--   .i.'t 
eligible  to  apply  for  stamps. 

Pood  stamp   families  are   required    to   pet 
aside  each  month  the  same  amount  of  gro- 
cery money  as  they  did  before  they  started 
participating  In  the  program.    They  take  this 
money  to  a  cooperating  local  welfare  office, 
where  they  exchange  it  for  food  stwnps  worth 
an    equivalent   stun— plus   a    bonus    of    free 
.-tamps  from  Uncle  Sam,    The  bonus  averages 
.iboiu  55',   of  the  purchased  stamps,  but  the 
.si:^e  v.irles  widely;   big  families  on  pxception- 
:illy  low  incomes  receive  free  stiuiips  worth 
lar  more  than  their  own  monthly  UkxI  out- 
lay, while  fHnilUes  that  are  smaller  or  have 
bigger  incomes  get  proportional ely  less  help 
The  stamps  are  issued   in   .$2  ar,d   .'iO-rciU 
demonlnations.     They  can   only   b«>   used   to 
buy  food  at  approved  store.-^,  whicli  in  gf-neral 
encompasses  all  stores  that  agree  !o  obey  the 
rules  against  accepting  stamps  lor  tinuiiihor- 
ized  items  such  as  beer  or  cigareli  and  against 
exch:uiging  the  stamps  for  cash  at  a  discount 
Low-income    groups    obviously     difTer    to 
some  extent  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.      But    no   matter    where    they    live 
they  display  marked  similarities  In  m;uiy  of 
their  problems  and  In  their  reactions  to  out- 
side help.    Probably  typical  in  most  respects 
of  the  attitudes  of  the  poor  toward  the  food 
stamp  program  are  the  low-Income  residents 
oi  Hindman  and  surrounding  Knott  County, 
which,  as  one  of  the  first  counties  to  get  food 
.'-tamps,  has  had  considerable  opportuiuty  lo 
v.eigh   their  benefits  and  shortcomings 
rotting  timbers 
Knott  County,  most  of  whoee   16  000  resi- 
dents   live    in    mountain    hollows    or    along 
roads   winding  through   valleys,  has  not   al- 
ways needed  aid.    Two  decades  ago  soft -coal 
mining  flourished  here.     But  big  mines  Uke 
the  Blue  Bird,  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Knott 
are  closed  now.  the  victims  of  high  costs.  low 
demand  and  depleted  seams.     HUIslde  mine 
tipples,    where    cobI    once   rumbled    steadily 
into  railroivd  cars,  stand  silent  and  deserted, 
their  timbers  rotting. 

The  miners  who  chose  to  stav  htre  instead 
of  heacUng  for  Northern  cities  find  their  op- 
portunities limited,  and  many  have  been 
lorced  to  seek  help  from  Federal  and  stat<? 
welfare  programs.  Most  ot  Uie  remaiiung 
coal  mines  are  small  truck  operations  that 
offer  three  or  four  days  work  weekly  at  $14 
to  $15  a  day.  according  to  a  Kentticky  Em- 
ployment Service  official.  The  latest  sea- 
sonally adjusted  unemployment  rate  for  the 
county  was  18^;,  far  higher  than  the  4.2% 
for  Kentucky  as  a  whole  and  4.9  "r  for  the  na- 
tion. Per  capita  income  In  Knott  Coimty  in 
1963.  the  most  recent  year  for  which  a  figure 
is  available,  was  $759,  compared  with  $1,774 
for  the  state  and  $2,451  for  the  U.S. 

Residents  relaxing  on  their  front  porches 
or  passing  the  time  in  crowded  coimtry  stores 
agree  that  the  Government's  distribution  of 
mirplus  commodities  served  to  prevent  out- 
right starvation  In  the  past.  But  they  ap- 
plaud food  stamps  as  providing  a  healthier 
more  palatable  diet. 

"My  kids  eat  better  than  they  ever  did 
and  it  shows — they  have  more  life  and 
they're  brighter."  exclaims  Ernest  Sexton.  46. 
who  has  seven  children  ranging  from  2  to  1 5 
Mr.  Sexton  currently  lives  on  $250  a  month 
he  receives  while  learning  construction  work 
under  a  Federal  program  M^  fathers  formally 
styled  Work  Experience  and  Training  but 
commonly  known  here  In  the  mountains  as 
the  'happy  pappy"  scheme. 

Comments  Jessie  Colter,  a  six-fotU.  198- 
pound  Knott  County  constable  who  gets  a 
-salary  of  $75  a  month:  "It's  the  kids  who 
benefit  most.  Where  my  two  ate  rice  before 
we  now  can  feed  them  far  more  fresh  milk 
fresh  eggs  and  meat."  Mr.  Colter  pays  $30 
monthly  and  receives  enough  stamps  to  buy 
$64  worth  of  food. 

Mrs.  Adeline  Hale,  veteran  nurse  with  the 
Knott  County  Health  Department,  confirm* 
that  food   stamps  are  Improving  nutrition. 


Her  ci.partment  1j;s  been  niniung  b!o.xl 
.lUHlyses  of  Kx:al  welfare  clients.  "These 
provided  a  pretty  good  measure  of  nutrition 
and  indications  were  most  of  theee  people 
iu-e  getting  fau-ly  good  food."  she  savs  "It's 
a  good  indication  food  stamps  have  done 
suiiiething  for  local  diets." 


FEDERAL    STUDY 

A  Federal  study  of  the  stamp  program  coi.- 
cl  ided  that  about  half  the  participaUng 
lamilies  eat  what  nutrition  experts  consider 
an  adequate  diet.  While  this  is  far  from 
witislatcory.  Federal  researchers  calculate 
That  only  a  quarter  of  the  families  ate  ade- 
quately before  they  started  receiving  food 
stamps. 

Stamps  also  solve  a  serious  problem  faced 
by  the  commodity  distribution  pn.gnun 
which  is  the  tendency  of  people  to  weary 
quickly  of  a  steady  diet  of  such  foods  tt«; 
nee.  corn  meal,  dried  beans  and  dried  eggs 
"We  didn't  eat  too  good  on  commodities 
the  kids  especially  got  »o  thev  couldn't 
stomach  any  more  beans  and  rice."  says 
Charles  Sexton.  48.  who  worfied  In  the  coal 
mines  from  the  time  he  was  16  until  they 
closed  down  in  recent  years,  Mr,  Sexton 
who  has  13  children,  pays  $86  monthly  and 
receives  $140  worth  of  stamps,  part  of  which 
he  uses  to  treat  his  family  to  hamburger 
bacon,  fresh  milk  and  other  foods  he  couldn  t 
afford  before. 

"A  lot  of  people  wouldn't  eat  comnKxlitie.s 
:'fter  they  got  them."  remarks  Ben  Adams 
who  supervises  Knott  County's  public  aid 
IJrogriuns.  "We've  had  less  criticism  on  food 
stamps  here  than  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram I've  administered." 

Besides  their  unpopularity  with  recipient.^ 
commodities  reqtUre  expensive  warehousing 
and  distribution  facilities.  Because  of  all 
these  drawbacks,  many  areas.  Including  Chi- 
ca.go,  Los  Angeles,  Memphis  and  numerous 
Deep  South  counties,  refused  to  accept  sur- 
plus food  for  their  needy  residents.  A  num- 
ber of  these  places  have  now  initiated  food 
stamp  programs,  however,  and  the  impact 
of  the  stamps  in  such  communities  is  par- 
ticularly dramaUc.  It  often  means  relief 
from  real  hunger. 

KAISINC  LIVING  STANDARDS 

•  This  cotinty  Is  so  poor  that  It's  considered 
common  for  children  not  to  get  three  meals 
a  day."  says  Blanche  McCullough,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare  in  WUUams- 
burg  Cotmty,  S.C.,  a  tobacco  and  cotton  area 
with  a  population  that  Is  «7%  Negro.  Pood 
stamps  were  Introduced  to  the  county's  poor 
families  in  April  and  "affected  their  whole 
suindard  of  living,"  according  to  Mrs  Mc- 
Cullough. 

In  Macon.  Ga.,  another  community  that 
stiiyed  out  of  the  surplus  distribution  pro- 
gram, a  school  teacher  recently  told  welfare 
officials  of  the  reaction  when  she  called  in 
a  parent  to  exclaim  on  the  remarkable  Im- 
provement In  her  child's  work,  attitude  and 
ability.  "The  mother  broke  Into  tears  and 
said  that  for  the  first  time  In  his  life  the 
child  was  getting  enough  to  eat  under  the 
food  stamp  program."  says  Joe  Tlmberlake. 
who  heads  the  Bibb  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. 

Grocers  In  places  such  as  Knott  County 
where  a  third  of  the  population  receives 
food  stamps,  are  particularly  enthtisiasllc 
about  the  program.  "My  grocery  business 
Is  like  the  old  days  when  the  coal  mines 
were  booming."  says  Merlin  D.  Smith,  who 
has  run  a  country  store  in  the  county  for  20 
years. 

Grocers  cash  the  stamps  with  local  benks 
which  are  reimbursed  throu^  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Prc«n  the  grocers'  point  of 
view,  the  new  arrangement  Is  obviously  a  big 
Improvement  over  surplus  distributions 
which  bypassed  «tore«.  The  Oovemment  Is 
"getting  out  of  the  grocery  btislness,"  save 
one  g^-ocer  happily. 
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COOKIE  BINGES  ' 

When  the  stamp  program  was  getting  un- 
der way  here,  grocers  report,  a  few  families 
went  on  binges  of  buying  cookies,  candy  and 
other  relatively  expensive  and  nonessential 
items.  But  the  greet  bulk  of  food  stamp 
famlllea  have  shunned  luxury  foods  and 
shopped  carefully.  In  fact,  says  Martin  Case- 
bolt,  another  Knott  County  grocer,  many 
food  stamp  recipients  Initially  continued  "to 
pick  out  the  cheapest  cuts  they  had  always 
bought,  like  neckbones"  and  stores  had  to 
"educate"  them  to  buy  hamburger,  chicken 
and  pork.  Many  areas  now  have  home 
demonstration  programs,  set  up  with  the 
help  of  the  Agriculture  Department,  to  teacli 
low-income  families  how  to  shop  and  how 
to  prepare  food. 

Despite  the  general  approval  of  the  food 
stamp  program  here,  it's  possible  to  find  dis- 
senters. Jim  Hall,  a  burly  man  wearing  a 
miner's  cap,  complains:  "I'v«  got  a  mine  shut 
down  t>ecause  I  can't  find  men  to  work  It. 
Some  ot  thoee  who  quit  told  me  they  cotild 
make    mor*    on    food    stamps    and     happy 

P*PPT'" 

Beckham  Combs,  superintendent  of  Knott 
County  schools,  says  he  worries  "that  we  are 
taking  the  initiative  away  from  our  people 
with  aucb  programs."  But  even  he  concedes 
that  the  stamps  are  doing  "a  lot  of  good.  ' 


IndiaBapolU  DetifBated  at 
in  Natioa** 


'Safest  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   IKDIAXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Sjtlety  Council  will  award  Indian- 
apolis Its  "Flame  of  Life"  trophy  for  the 
city's  achievements  In  all  fields  of  acci- 
dent prevention  in  1965. 

•nils  is  ttie  third  major  national  safety 
award  given  to  Indianapolis  for  its  1965 
record.  It  is  a  hig-h  tribute  to  com- 
mtmity  spirit  and  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  many  city  units  and  organizations 
that  made  these  awards  possible. 

This  shows  what  can  be  done  to  meet 
major  urban  pn)blem3  when  the  re- 
sources of  a  community  are  put  to  work. 
The  following  story  from  the  Septem- 
ber 30,  1966,  Indianapolis  Star  describes 
how  Indianapolis  received  the  award; 

IMDIAMAPOUS      Dxci.AaD>      Satest      Citt      I.f 
UNiras  States  ro>  Its  19d5  Record 


Indianapolis  was  cited  yesterday  as  "tlie 
safest  city  in  the  nation"  by  the  NatloniU 
Safety  Council. 

The  Council  selected  Indianapolis  over 
such  metropolitan  areas  as  Denver.  Milwau- 
kee and  Providence.  RJ..  for  its  ■all-around  ' 
safety  for  1966. 

Indianapolis  Mayor  John  J.  Barton  said 
yesterday  that  the  city  was  selected  "as  the 
one  city  in  the  United  States  which  did  most 
to  protect  Its  citizens  from  accidents  of  all 
kinds." 

Barton  will  receive  the  Safety  Council's 
"flame  of  life"  trophy  for  the  city's  achiev&- 
ment  at  ceremonies  In  Chicago  Oct.  26. 

A  telegram  to  Barton  from  Howard  Pyla, 
president  of  ths  National  Safety  Council. 
notifying  the  mayor  of  the  award  stated  that 
th«  trustesa*  award  differs  from  any  other 
mad*  by  the  National  Safety  Council  In  that 
it  takes  Into  account  all  fields  of  accident 


prevention— traffic,  work.  home.  farm,  school 
recreati'in  and  transportation. 

The  Safety  Council  listed  the  foUowir.g 
factors  ;is  among  those  ran.sidered  iii  Ita  de- 
cision to  honor  IndianapoU.<:: 

1  Indiati.ipolls  had  the  best  Ions-term 
accident  pre\en:Kiii  program  among  cities  of 
more  than  :3,i0.000  population 

2  A  comprehensive  program  of  industrial 
safety  was  carried  out. 

Third  Indianapolis  had  the  lowest  traffic 
death  rue  of  all  cities  in  its  population 
group  during  196.i.  altliough  the  Indiana 
tnitlic  dfMlh  toll  was  the  highest  in  history. 

Fourth  The  Indianapoli,3  S;iiety  Council 
organized  and  provided  a  staff  for  the  mu- 
nicipal courts'  Driver  Improvement  School, 
cited  by  the  N.itional  Safety  Council  as  the 
best  in  Indiana. 

Del-iware  wa.s  cited  by  the  council  as  llie 
safest  st.ite  m  the  nation, 

Fred  E  Parker,  manager  nf  the  Chrysler 
Corpor.'iTion  plant  and  general  chairman  of 
the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Conuuerce  Safe- 
ty Council,  said  "winning  the  flame  of  life 
trophy  Is  the  payoti  for  years  of  determined 
effori  on  the  part  of  tlie  co-ordinated,  com- 
niunity-wide  accident  control  program  here" 

Piu-ker  ,«aid  credit  for  the  awaid  should  be 
shared  by  ■newspapers,  radio  and  televi- 
sion st.irioiis.  the  Police  Department,  schools 
the  Mayor's  Traffic  Safety  Conimittee.  the 
city  Traffic  Engineering  Depiu-tmeut.  Judges 
and  others  who  helped  In  any  way  to  make 
tlie  city  s  united  effort  succes-^ful 

Mayor  Barton  ob.served  that  the  award  is 
the  third  major  nation. il  safety  award  liie 
city  has  won   for  its   1965  record 

Indianapolis  was  cited  by  the  .American 
.^utomobiie  Association  as  Its  grand  award 
winner  for  pedestrian  s^ifety  and  also  was 
n.imed  by  the  National  Safety  Council  as 
the  s.'w'esr  city  in  its  population  cl;v.s,sifica- 
tion  for  196,5, 

At  least  part  of  the  credit  for  the  award 
must  go  to  the  city's  traiTic  safety  program 
w-hich  held  the  fatality  rate  ab<.>ut  the  same 
i'lT  the  last  3  years  despite  population  in- 
crease, highway  annexations  and  an  increase 
In  motor  vehicle  registration,  police  traffic 
Lt    Thomas  Harlow  s;ild  yesterday. 

An  indirect  benefit  of  the  award,  according 
to  Parker  will  be  presenting  Indianapolis  aa 
"the  iiU'est  city  in  the  nation"  to  industrial- 
ists and  Dtlier  agencies  c.-vnsidenng  relocat- 
ing in  Indiana, 

Parker  sjtid  he  would  not  be  surprised  to 
see  Indianapolis — Safest  City  in  the  Na- 
tion" on  chamber  of  commerce  and  govern- 
ment office  letterhe.ids  .soon 


Capt.  Anthony  E.  Bisantz  Awarded 
Silver  Star 


EXTEN.SION  OF  RE.M.ARKS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  .NEW  YoaK 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE-SEN TAIIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1966 

Mr,  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Buffalo,  N,Y.,  are  proud  of  the  con- 
ti-lbutlorLS  being  made  by  their  son.s, 
daughter.";,  and  husbands  who  are  risking 
and  sacnflcing  their  lives  in  the  ser\'ice 
of  their  countr>'. 

Just  recently  it  was  brought  to  my 
attention  that  Capt.  Anthony  E.  Bisantz 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry 
in  action  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Cap- 
tain Bisantz  Is  the  .son  of  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  A  Bisantz.  of  264  Richmond  Ave- 


nue, in  Buffalo,  who  have  been  fdends 
of  mine  for  many  years. 

The  bravery  of  this  fine  young  man 
is  duplicated  many  times  over  by  fello'.v 
officei's  and  enlisted  men  engaged  In  this 
jungle  warfare.  We  all  share  the  anx- 
ieties of  their  families  and  pray  for  their 
safe  and  speedy  return. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  citation  given  Captaii\ 
Bisantz  upon  receiving  the  Anny's  third 
highest  award: 

Dep.\rtment  or  Tur  .'^rmt. 
He.^dqxt.arters  U.S.  Army  Vietnam. 

APO  San  Francisco.  July  13.  1066. 
General  orders  No.  4613. 

Award   ok   the   Silver    Star 

1,  TC  320.  The  following  award  Is  an- 
nounced. 

Bisantz.  Anthony  E..  OF102410.  captain,  in- 
fantry. United  Stales  Army,  Co.  A.  1st  Bn  . 
35th  inf.,  3d  Bde.,  25th  Inf ,  Div.,  APO  96225. 

Awarded :  Silver  Star. 

Date  action:  28  May  1966  to  29  May  1966. 

Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Reason:  For  gallantry  in  action:  Captain 
Bisantz  distinguished  hlrnself  from  28  May 
1966  to  29  May  1966  while  serving  its  a  com- 
niandlng  officer  during  a  heliborne  mission 
to  reinforce  a  company  In  the  central  higli- 
lands,  Republic  of  'Vietnam.  During  the 
course  of  action.  Captain  Blsantz's  company 
perimeter  was  attacked  by  an  estimated  two 
Viet  Cong  battalions.  In  this  and  subsequent 
attacks  throughout  the  night,  'he  repeatedly 
changed  his  location  and  exposed  himself  to 
hostile  fire  as  he  coordinated  and  directed  his 
unit's  defense,  resupply  of  ammunition,  and 
supporting  fire.  While  sweeping  the  area  im- 
mediately forward  of  his  company  sector  on 
the  following  morning,  a  platoon  from  his 
unit  was  pinned  down  by  a  large  Viet  Con:? 
force.  Captain  Bisantz  immediately  orga- 
nized, directed,  and  led  a  counterattack  that 
drove  the  Viet  Cong  from  the  area.  As  a  re- 
sult, pressure  was  relieved  on  the  trapped 
platoon  and  his  company  reestablished  its 
assigned  sector  of  the  perimeter.  During  an 
air  strike,  a  misinformed  aircraft  dropped 
two  napalm  tanks  into  the  t.ask  force  com- 
mand post.  Captain  BlsiuUz  quickly  con- 
tacted the  forward  air  controller  to  divert 
a  second  aircraft  and  undoubtedly  saved 
nimierous  lives.  Tlirough  his  outstandinrj 
leadership  and  determination,  he  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  defeat  of  the  Viet  Cr>n^ 
force.  Captain  Bisantz'  extraordinary  hero- 
ism in  close  combat  against  a  numericfiUy 
superior  hostile  force  was  in  keeping  with  Uie 
highest  traditions  of  the  military  service  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit, 
aiid  the  United  States  Army. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  9  July  1918. 


Fino  Introduces  Bill  To  Give  Education- 
Seeking  Breadwinners  an  Income  Tax 
Break 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NZW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4.  1968 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  permit  a 
taxpayer  with  children  who  is  a  full-time 
student  to  deduct  the  cost  of  tuition  paid 
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to  an  educational  institution  or  a  voca 
tional  school. 

I  believe  in  aiding  education  without 
imposm.c;  Federal  controls  over  education 
Recently,  I  exposed  the  administration's 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of 
1967  which  proposes  to  subsidize  educa- 
tion, but  at  the  cost  of  extreme  Federal 
conti'ol.  I  believ«  in  local  control  of 
schools. 

Therefore,  I  am  proposing  a  measure  to 
.•subsidize  our  schools  and  colleues  by  sub- 
sidizing our  students.  Under  my  bill,  any 
taxpayer  with  two  or  more  depcndentls 
who  Ls  a  fuU-time  student,  in  daytime  or 
evening,  at  a  educational  or  vocational 
institution,  would  be  permitted  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  his  tuition  from  his  taxable 
income.  At  present,  only  those  educa- 
tional expenses  which  are  necessary  for 
one  to  keep  a  job  are  deductible.  This 
puts  a  premium  on  the  status  quo  I 
believe  we  ought  to  put  a  premium  on 
progress,  educational  and  othenvise  My 
bill  would  give  a  tax  break  to  the  family 
man  or  woman  who  is  studying  long  hard 
hours,  often  while  holding  down  a  job  to 
get  ahead. 

If  the  Government  .spent  more  fmc 
helping  those  who  help  themselves  In- 
stead of  coddling  those  who  .sneer  at  puU- 
ing  themselves  up  by  their  own  boot- 
straps, the  country  would  be  better  off 
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Political  Antomation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKAN.SAS 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  4.  1966 

Mr,    GATHINGS.     Mr.    Speaker.    Uie 
Ciiristian    Science    Monitor    of    Friday 
September  30,  cairied  a  most  knowledge- 
able article  written  by  Richard  L.  Strout 
entitled  "Political  Automation."    Some- 
thing has  to  be  done  In  this  country  to 
aid  a  person  of  ordinary  means  to  be 
elected  to  public  office.    The  laws  affect- 
nig  campaign  contributions  should   be 
completely  overhauled  so  that  a  reason- 
able donation  to  a  candidate  for  office 
could  be  an  income  tax  deduction.    Good 
government  demands  action  in  this  field 
Early  attention  is  needed  in  solving  this 
long-delayed  problem. 
This  most  timely  article  follows. 
Political  Actomatio.v 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
WASHINGTON  —Want  to  be  governor' 
Borrow  a  computer,  start  taking  polls    and 
l^L.^     Profe.s.slonal     campaign     consulting 
marw^in  "^*^  '^"^  ofmohey  a.id  you 

Automation  in  politico  Is  proliferating  over 
the  nation.  It  is  scaring  the  wits  out  of  local 
PfMiticians  and  revolutionizing  campaigns. 
It  IS  also  electing  candidates.  It  is  time  for 
the  country  to  take  a  hard  look  at  what  is 
going  on.  and  perhaps  revive  the  campaign 
81)endn.g  reforma  proposed  In  Pre^dem 
Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  message  last 

of  me^sln^r^"'  '^^"""'^  *^-  *-*"  ^-^^ 

The  theory  in  American  life  Is  that  a  noor 

ni.m  can  be  elected  president.    Whatever^I 


dLsadvanlage  of  birth  or  F>osition.  it  is  argued 
the  poliiicHl  pt>st6  of  the  great  democracy  are 
open  t«  everybody. 

A  forgotten  boi)k  "Coniston."  by  the  Amer- 
ican novelist  Winston  Churchill  tells  how 
the  town  meeting  system  of  a  hon.ogene-ju., 
^ew  England  village  w:;s  overthrown  by  the 
introduction  of  boss-rule  and  political  ma- 
nipulation. For  liettor  or  worse  those  simple 
rural  days  are  over,  ' 

But  now  comes  a  sophi,nie.Va'd  new  era  in 
hired  c.lmpai^'n  c</nsuiting  finns,     Tliese   ire 
not  bos-scs.  ihey  are  politic.il  p.ick.agin>!  finn,s 
They  cost  plenty  and  an  incre.ising  numbe- 
ol  cmdid.ites  fcrl  they  .ire  worth  it. 

The  sie\clike  Corrupt  Practice  .Act  of  ID'^i 
and  the  H..t^h  Act.  1'..40,  p.unis  a  pretty  f,-u"'rv 
t.ile!  Individuals  are  limited  to  .55000  c  -u- 
tnbutions;  int.era,ite  political  ^pendin"  t-. 
$2  million  ° 

This  IS  so  preposterous  against  preseir- 
day  reality  as  to  make  its  solemn  retention 
on  the  st.itute  books  almost  a  sc.md.il  The 
looplu.les  are  wider  than  the  law  It  doesn  • 
cover  prim.,ries.  It  doesn't  bar  bogus  satel- 
lite conunittees  (so  the  $5,000  gift  can  be  re- 
peated many  times),  Ic  doesn't  require  a 
check  on  reports  when  thev  arc  made  iThe 
Justice  Department  has  "never  prosecuied 
anyone  I  It  doesn't,  of  course,  cover  st.ite 
canipaigiLs, 

The  late  Clem  WhiUker  Sr  .  and  Uls  wi'e 
Leone  Baxter,  stirted  the  cmipaign  con- 
sulting business  in  California  m  the  '30s 
The  state's  direct  prim:try  and  referendum 
laws  diminished  political  organizations  S.:, 
the  professional  consultant  c-ime  in  An- 
otlier  firm,  Spencer-Roberts,  helped  elect  Re- 
publican sen.  Thomas  Kuchei.:  u  is  now 
managing  Ronald  Reagan  for  governor  F  i.-- 
ing  them  is  the  rival  campiugn  Ann,  Baus  & 
Ross,  running  Gov   Edmund  (Pat )  Brown 

Two  years  ago.  Spencer-Roberto  wa.s  on  one 
.side.  Baus  &  Ross  (the  winner)  on  the  other 
in  the  famous  Rockefeller-Goldwater  orl- 
mary  battle. 

In  Connecticut,  a  firm.  Campaign  Consul: - 
atit^.  Inc  .  of  Bixston.  is  managm-  a  Hart  lord 
busint-.ssman's  effort  to  unseat  Gov  John  N 
Dempsey.     ,D(.     M.my    other    e.x.uniplcs    are 

available 

Most  attention  centers  presently  on  tl-e 
spectacular,  automated  drive  of  MiUon 
Shapp.  a  hitherto  little-known  Philadelphia 
businessman,  to  become  governor  Maverick 
Mr  Shapp  is  quoted  as  saving  that  he  spent 
SI. 400,000  of  his  own  money  in  the  recent 
prmiary.  when  he  stunned  the  Democratic 
organiz;.tion  by  defeating  their  candidate 
In  the  main  party  battle  now  shaping  each 
Side  may  spend  an  additional  $2,000,000, 

The  manager  behind  Mr,  Shapp  is  a  pro- 
fessional-37-year-old  Joe  Napolitan,  who 
managed  Endicott  Peabody's  successful  race 
for  governor  in  1962.  He  has  intr.Klured  iet- 
age  techniques,  constant  polling,  television 
an  elaborate  filmed  documentary,  brochures 
and  the  like.  He  had  his  candidate  avoid 
hand-shaking.  and  paid  little  attention  to 
astonished  court-house  politicians. 

The  new  technique  Is  like  marketing  a  new 
breaklast  cereal.  A  candidate  needs  presence 
of  course,  but  he  does  not  need  p.ist  politic  il 
experience.  He  does  need  money  The  tech- 
nique surpri.ses  .some  people  the  way  Jetli-o 
Bass  surprised  Coniston. 

Persident  Kennedy  appointed  a  spcci.,1 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs  in  15(31  and 
incorporated  its  recommendations  in  bills 
for  the  next  two  years.  Chief  of  these  was  to 
tions"   '''"'  ^'''''^'^   '°  encourage  small  dona- 

re^M^^H  -^■!"""y'  ^'  Johnson  unexpectediv 
rlllJl  ^'ir  P'-°P°=^a'.  and  urged  wholesale 
revision  of  the  Hatch  Act,  This,  of  course 
wouldn  t  directly  afTect  nonfederal  election.s' 
But  it  might  offer  moral  guidelines  against 
extravagant  state  contests.  So  far  Congress 
hiui  done  nothing.  ^ 
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Poland's  Millennium  of  Christianity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1966 
Mr,    HANLEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    today 
Polish -Americans     throughout     central 
New  Yoik  are  gathering  at  Svracu.se  to 
celebrate  Poland  s  millennium  of  Chris- 
tianity.    The   high   point  of   the    1-dav 
ob.'^ervance   will   be   the   visit  of  Bishop 
Ladislaus    Rubin,    personal    delegate    of 
Stephen  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  the  pi  imate 
of  Poland.    As  a  member  of  the  honorai-y 
committee  of  Poland's  millenniimi  cele- 
bration   in    the   diocese   of   Syracuse     I 
would  have  been  privileged  and  proud  to 
join  hi  this  commemoration,  but  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress  keeps  us  in  Washington 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  pav  tribute 
to  the  people  of  Poland  and  to  Poland's 
1.000  years  of  Christianity.    Svracu.se  is 
honored    with    the    visit    of    Cardinal 
Wyszynski  s  personal  delegate,  and  I  join 
with  all  of  those  who  todav  are  giving 
thank.s  to  God  for  Poland's  Christianitv 
and  who  prayerfully  look  toward  the  day 
when  the  citizens  of  Poland  can  once 
again  enjoy  full  political  and  religious 
freedom. 

Today's  program  involves  a  millennium 
dinner  at  6  p.m,  at  the  Hotel  Svracu.se 
followed  by  a  procession  to  the  Onondaga 
County  War  Memorial  where  a  Mass  of 
Thanksgiving  will  be  concelebratcd  by 
the  Most  Reverend  David  F.  Cunningham 
and  four  priests.  Bishop  Rubin  will  de- 
lucr  tlie  seiTtion. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  brochure  prepared  bv 
tlie  Poland  Millennium  Committee  of  the 
Diocese  of  Syracuse  for  the  celebration  ■ 

O.SE     THOtS^ND     YeAJIS     OF     CHRrSTI.M«TT     IN 

Poland 
One  thousand  years  ago.  in  966.  M*esxl-o 
the  pagan  ruler  of  the  Polartie.  received  the 
siicrament  of  Baptism  at  the  hands  of  Cath- 
olic missionaires.  The  Polanle  were  the 
strongest  and  most  influenUal  of  the  poira,. 
ribes  of  the  geographic  area  now  calledPo- 
land^  Micwko  had  a  year  before.  t,aken  as 
his  bride:  Dabrowka.  a  fine  Christian  prin- 
cess and  niece  of  St.  Wenceslaus 

Christianity  was  already  flourishing  to 
the  'rtest  and  South  of  Poland  'and  tome 
within  these  boundaries  had  already  become 
Christians,  But  it  w..s  by  this  Baptism  of 
King  Mie.=2ko.  Poland's  first  historical  ruler 
that  the  stage  was  set  for  the  entry  of  the 

i?iQ««'TJ"'  '"'^  '^^  Catholic  Faith  Now. 
in  1866.  the  whole  Christian  world  has  been 
called  upon  to  celebrate  the  Millennium  of 
Christianity  with   the  Polish  people 

-The.-*  1000  years  of  Chnstianily  have 
fostered  the  growth  of  a  dUtincllve  ciathoUc 
culture  among  these  people.    As  a  nation   re- 

r^h^'^M  ''2  .^"""^  "'"""^  P°'^  3"d  their 
Christian  Faith  Is  an  Integral  part  of  their 

l.ves.  A  non-Polish  scholar  has  stated  'For 
nearly  a  thousand  years  his  Roman  f.uth  his 

.xsaVore^-'"'  ^^^  """"""  °^  ''*  ^""^'^   Identity 

POLISH    CHrlSTI.A.N-    CfLTURE    A.VD    THE    re^t    OF 
THE    WORLD 

Since  her  Baptism.  Poland  has  given  the 
Church  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pne^C, 
bishops,  monks,  friars  and  nuns:  twelve  of 
these    are    canonized    saints,    si.xty-two    ar» 
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numbered  among  the  Blessed  and  33  holy 
mm  and  women  now  await  BeatlflcAtlon. 
Poland  has  given  76  religious  congregations 
to  tb«  Churcb,  led  Lithuania  to  the  Catholic 
Faith  and  waa  InjBtrumental  in  bringing  the 
Unlates  and  Aimenianf  to  a  reunion  with 
Rome.  Schisms  and  heresies  have  never 
broken  Poland's  loyalty  to  the  Faith  Never 
waging  an  aggressive  war.  she  hiu>  never- 
thdeas  been  called  the  "Bulwark  ol  Christi- 
anity" for  defending  the  Christian  West 
against  the  Tartars  in  1241.  the  Turk.«  in 
1683  and  the  Bolsheviks  in  1920.  Her  arri^st.^ 
painters,  educators,  musicians,  architects  and 
scientists  have  always  reflected  Poland  s 
Christian  heritage  and  from  earliest  time.-; 
the  works  of  her  poets  and  literary  men  huve 
been  characterized  by  a  great  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  Ood. 
THB   unAjmarvu   in   the   stract.se   dick  fot 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  Poles  through- 
out the  world  give  thanks  to  Almighty  Gtxl 
for  1000  years  of  Christianity.  They  ask 
tbelr  Christian  neighbors.  Catholic  and  noi.- 
CathoUc  alike,  to  rejoice  with  them  as  fei- 
low-members  In  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ! 

During  the  past  year,  larger  Polish-Amer- 
ican communities  have  commemorated  this 
Millennium  by  some  religious,  social  or  hls- 
tmlcal  program.  On  T\iesday.  October  4th. 
19«6.  all  Christians  of  the  Syracuse-UtiCii- 
Rome-Blnghamton-Pulton-Oswego  area  are 
.  Invited  to  join  their  Polish-American  neigh- 
bon  at  the  War  Memorial  in  Syracuse  for 
the  culmination  of  the  Millennium  Teiir 
acUvlUes. 

It  la  the  hope  of  the  Millennium  Cuniinl'- 
tee  of  the  Syracuse  Diocese  that  St«phe!; 
CaiTlinal  WysEynski,  Primate  of  Poland,  will 
be   permitted   to   join    us   on    th.n    occasion. 


Uooard  Beard  Heads  SASPDA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4,  1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
we  In  Alabama  are  extremely  pleased 
with  the  Increasing  industrial  develop- 
ment of  our  State.  All  elements  of  the 
various  communities  are  working  dili- 
gently to  provide  much -needed  jobs  for 
the  people. 

One  of  the  key  workers  in  the  develt^- 
ment  of  hew  industries  is  a  longtime 
friend  of  mine,  the  Honorable  Leonard 
Beard,  who  is  director  of  planning  and 
Industrial  development  for  the  State.  He 
has  recently  been  elected  president  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  State  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Agencies. 

Leonard  Beard  has  been  a  tireless  civic 
worker  in  his  home  town  of  Sheffield. 
Ala.,  where  he  served  as  mayor  before 
assuming  the  State  position.  His  work 
for  the  State  was  recently  recognized  in 
an  editorial  In  the  Florence  Times.  I 
want  to  include  that  editorial  as  pert  of 
my  ronarks  at  this  point: 

Leonako  Beaxo  Recognized  I 

With  Alabama's  upsurge  to  the  top  amc^ig 
Induatry-galnlng  states  of  the  Southeast,  one 
of  the  men  responsible  for  this  Increase,  has 
been  recognized. 

Slbaffleld's  Leonard  Beard,  who  serves  as 
Dtraetor  of  the  Planning  and  Industrial  De- 
velopment Board,  has  assumed  the  office  of 


President  of  the  Southern  Assuiialion  of 
State   Planning   and   Development   Agencies 

.Alabama  has  led  the  Southeast  In  two  of 
the  last  three  years  in  industrial  growth  and 
the  Influx  of  new  and  expanded  industries 
continues  to  gain  impetus  under  the  Indu.s- 
try-luring  eff(irtfi  of  the  Walhire  .Af!niini.-ira- 
tl  >n. 

Wallace  made  two  key  appointments  from 
the  Mu.^v'le  Shoals  Region  to  high  admin- 
l.'itrative  p'->sts  before  taking  oflfi 'P  One  went 
to  Florence  Attorney  Frank  Pd^i..;  .us  admm- 
iatra'ur  of  a  cracking  down  Alab.una  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  agency  Tlie  other 
wpi't  to  Beard. 

Many  rlo.se  to  state  government  have  ac- 
i'..r.med  the.se  two  appointments  as  .uiiong 
ttie   be.st  made  by  the  incumbent  Governor 

Beard  hiis  worked  tlreles.sly  And  energeti- 
c.i:iy  in  his  post,  and  a]lhouf;ii  subject  to 
.some  criticism  as  would  be  anyone  In  such  a 
Job.  he  luis  weathered  tlie  .storm  strongly  and 
thus  gains  this  added  recognitii.)n  from  those 
In  simil.ir  capacities. 

Beards  election  to  this  office  by  the 
S.^SPDA,  shows  how  solidly  the  Alabama  in- 
diustrlal  growth  has  influence  men  through- 
out the  Southeiist. 

It  would  be  a  boon  to  Alabama  if  Beard 
could  remain  four  more  years  in  his  present 
job. 

He  IS  the  type  of  man  who  doesu  t  give  up 
eajsily  on  any  project,  small  or  large,  and  his 
bulldog  tenacity  should  be  appreciated  both 
!•.•<- ,il!v  and  m  Alabama 


Denver  Broncos   Congreisional   Day 

EXTENSION  OF  RE\f.ARK.S 

OF 

HON.  ROY.  H.  McVICKER 

OF    CO!  (iR.ADO 
l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE?-.T.\  I  I  VF>; 

Tuesday,  October  4.  1966 

.Mr  McVTCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  at  the  Bronco  Stadium  In  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  the  Denver  Broncos,  of  the 
.American  Football  League,  first  and  most 
Importantly,  defeated.  40  to  38.  the  Hous- 
ton Oilers  in  one  of  the  mo^t  excitintj 
football  games  I  have  .seen. 

Second,  but  of  equal  intere.st,  the  Den- 
ver Broncos  celebrated  ConKre.ssional 
Etey  at  Bronco  Stadium  In  what  has  now 
become  an  annual  event.  I  think  it  is 
only  fittlnp  and  proper  that  this  custom 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaeue.^i.  The  officers  and  owners  of  the 
Denver  Broncos,  who  make  this  special 
recoenitlon,  brought  to  the  attention  of 
thou-sands  of  fans  who  att^end  and  to 
tho.se  millloris  who  either  watch  on  TV 
or  listen  on  radio,  the  followins  me.ssaee, 
which  was  printed  in  the  official  pro- 
.t;ram 

J'.si-PH  M.\iiTiN  once  said  al>:>  a  the  United 
States  Congress:  "In  this  forum  !s  worked 
the  will  of  the  people,  a  forum  that  we  miust 
ever  strengthen,  never  wecJcen — here  lies 
the  true  citadel  of  the  R<»public  ' 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  the  American 
Football  League  and  the  Denver  Broncoe 
has  sec  aside  today  as  the  second  annual 
Congre«vsional  Day  to  honor  ColoraxJo  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  Uie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

We  are  also  proud  to  salute  t,he«=e  men  for 
their  great  contribution  to  a  proeperity  un- 
paralleled In  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
for  the  world  wide  respect  their  .i^tioiis  has 
created  for  our  Nation. 


Ill  adding  stature  to  oiu"  Nation  and  to  our 
State  they  have  added  dignity  and  worth 
unto  themselves.  We  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  their  labors  on  behalf 

of  us  all 


Red   Square,  Black  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  RBMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  AUNGATE 

OF    MISS<5UIU  , 
I.N"    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  I'lVK.S 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1966 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.'^t 
Wednesday  I  introduced  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Bob  White,  editor  of  the  Mexico, 
Mo.,  EveninR  Ledger,  and  former  presi- 
dent and  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  containing  his  observations  on 
the  U.S.S.R.  Today  I  include  the  nrxi 
four  in  the  series,  as  follows: 
A  Trip  I.nside  Russia:  No.  5  of  SEtms  i-itu 
Square,  Black  Markf.t 
(By  Robert  M.  White  II) 

Russi.tns  eat  late,  the  service  Is  slow. 

We  finished  dinner  at  the  Leningradskava 
Hotel  at  11:30  p.m. 

That's   3:30    In   the  afternoon   In   Mexir. 
Mo.     Our   minds   and   bodies   were    still    on 
American  time  zones.    We  weren't  sleepy 

After  a  wild  taxi  ride  through  deeerteri 
dark  streets  we  pulled  up  at  the  Nation,,: 
Hotel — Moscow's  most  famous  hot*!. 

It  was  quaint,  Victorian,  unimpre.ssne 
quiet,  half-lighted  and  ajiything  but 
Jumping 

We  walked  Into  the  b;u-  on  the  !ii-<.  lui 
floor. 

A  few  Americans,  a  South  African  couple, 
a  couple  from  New  Zealand,  a  couple  of  Afri- 
cans. Maybe  the  bartenders  were  Ru.'-siiui. 
we  didn't  stay  to  find  out. 

Back  down  stairs  and  out  In  front  of  Ihe 
hotel,  we  paused.  There  ahead  of  u.s  w.\.s  a 
view  we'd  never  forget. 

Across  the  wide,  dark  reaches  of  Manel- 
naya  Square.  p€ist  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
Lenin  Museum  was  the  wide,  empty  brick 
street  leading  Into  Red  Square.  The  street 
slanted  up  and  across  the  top  of  It,  brightly 
lighted,  multicolored,  were  the  domes  of 
St.  BasU  Cathedral— certainly  one  of  the 
mast  dramatic  buUdlngs  In  the  world. 

We  cross  through  the  subway. 

Behind  us  was  the  silhouette  of  the  N  .- 
tional.  Only  a  few  windows  were  lighi<<i 
The  National — Lenin  lived  there  when  his 
revolutionary  government  moved  from  Len- 
ingrad to  Moscow  in  1918.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
had  stayed  in  Room  115. 

There  were  no  other  people  on  the  .suep<. 

We  walked  up  the  hill  into  Red  Square 
This  was  Russia,  now  we  were  there,  we  had 
arrived.     Red  Square  was  breath-taking. 

High  ahead  was  St.  Basil's  Viot  of  color, 
angles,  domes  glistening  in  the  brilliant  spot- 
lights reaching  up  from  the  Square.  To  the 
right  the  long,  foreboding  brick  walls  of  the 
Kremlin  climaxing  In  the  high  Spa.s.sk;vya 
Tower  topped  by  its  blood-red  star  agairi.st 
a  black  sky.  The  clock  In  the  tower  re.id 
I J  40  am. 

There  were  a  few  other  people  walking  in 
the  square.  There  were  no  cars.  Gum  De- 
partment Store — it  la  pronounced  Goom  - 
bulked  its  heavy  pile  on  the  left  side. 

Red  Square.  The  scene  of  so  much  of 
Russia's  history.  St.  Basil  dating  back  to 
the  1500b  waa  buUt  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  In 
thanksgiving  for  the  defeat  of  the  Tartars 

Before  the  Tartar  invasion  In  the  13th 
century,  Russia  "was  a  nation  of  cultural 
achlevemente  rivaling  Prance,"  Harrison  sal- 
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isbury  of  the  New  York  Times  wrotw^ln  his 
book  "Russia."  He  adds  that  Rossl^  today 
still  suffers  from  the  ruthless  rule  bf  the 
Mongols  which  lasted  300  years.  ) 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "Scratch  a  Riissian, 
find  a  Tartar."  I 

Lenin  had  Mongol  facial  characte/lstics, 
Stalin  less  so,  Khrushchev  very  mucly  so. 

I  n\et  Khrushchev  durkje  his  flrsyvislt  to 
New  York.  His  short  stathre^  hj«^lantiiig. 
beady,  pig  eyes  were,  of  courseHilfongoI. 

Stalin,  many  Russlaiis  told  us.  was  "a  mur- 
derer." ' 

(Khru.^hchev,  they  a^ed,  "was  nav,cul- 
tured.")  X' 

However.  Stalin  based  the^ea^ffrr- for  his 
ruthless  rule  on  the  need  to  overcome  the 
Mongol  set-b.ack. 

"We  are  50  to  100  years  behind  the  ad- 
vanced countries,"  he  said..  "We  must  make 
good  this  lag  in  10  years.  Either  we  do  a  or 
they  crush  us." 

Well,  nobody  has  criLshed  Russia  and  it  is 
still  decades  behind  the  world  in  many  ways 
.  .  .  not  including  their  space  program,  not 
Including  their  ballet,  not  Including  heavy 
Industry,  not  including  the  amazing  achieve- 
ment of  making  literate  an  esUmated  90 
percent  of  her  230  million  people. 
But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 
Red  Square  with  its  St.  Basils,  the  high 
Kremlin  wall  echoing  the  shot  and  shell  of 
many  Invaders  including  the  Bolsheviks, 
Gum  Department  store  and.  of  course,  the 
Lenin   Maiusoleum. 

We  walked  toward  the  Mausoleum.  We 
didn't  talk.  The  dark  square  was  awesome 
It  cast  a  spell. 

A  young  man  walked  out  of  the  shadows 
and  said,  "You  American-neets?  ' 
We  said  we  were. 

"You   h.ave   doll.ars,"   he   said.     "Give   tou 
two  rubles  for  each   dollar." 

We  had  been  warned  against  this  approach. 
The  official  exchange  Ls  $1   for  90  kopecks 
He  w.as  offering  200  kopecks  for  «1. 
We  walked  on 

The  black  market  In  money  can  be  dan- 
gerous business,  if  the  voung  man  was 
merely  a  student  trying  to  buy  a  few  dollars 
at  two  rubles  each  for  personal  busine.ss. 
tliat  was  one  thing.  But  he  could  represent 
something  bigger— an  organized  ring.  Or 
still  another  possibility,  he  could  be  a  gov- 
ernment agent  interested  in  you  for  still  oth- 
er reasons. 

As  we  walked  on  I  remembered  the  black 
market  In  money  under  Hitler  In  Germany. 
There,  families  trying  to  escape  couldn't  take 
their  money  out.  So  travelers  were  offered 
many  different  deals.  One  I  had  turned 
down  In  Vienna  at  that  time,  was  the  offer 
of  several  thousands  of  dollars  In  cash  if 
I  would  deposit  half  of  it  to  a  certain  name 
in  a  New  York  bank. 

In  Huier's  days  prLson  was  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility U  you  were  caught  In  such  monev 
deals.  ■' 

That  night  In  Moscow,  we  didn't  care  to 
find  out  whether  the  young  man  was  merely 
a  student,  or  something  else.  We  walked 
on  through  the  shadows  of  Red  Square 
not  knowing  th.at  a  few  minutes  later  the 
s,anie  young  man  would  be  doing  us  a  favor 
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A   Trif  Insidk  Russia:    No.   6   or   Series- 
Changing  Rkd  Square  Guaho 
(ByR.  M.  ■Whiten) 

It  wa.s  p.a.st  midnight  In  Red  Square. 

We  walked  through  the  shadows  toward 
Lenin's  Mausoleum— a  low,  glistening  pUe  of 
red  granite  beneath  the  high  brick  walls  sur- 
rounding the  Kremlin. 

There  were  a  handfiU  of  other  people  walk- 
ing across  the  cobblestones  there  In  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  square.    There  were  no  cars. 

Red  Square  .  .  .  Public  executions  had 
been  held  here  under  the  czars  ...  In  1917 
the  revolting  masses— red  soldiers  who  had 
deserted,  revolutionaries,  and  armed  workers 
had  stormed  across  the  square,  overwhelmed 


the  Kremlin  guards  and  entered    the  Krem- 
lin Itself. 

Red  Square  where  now  the  great  May  Day 
and  Revolution  Day  parades  are  held— hour's 
long  lines  of  troops,  tanks,  mobile  missiles 
passing  before  the  leaders  of  the  USSR. 

An  old  truck  with  a  water  tonk  pulled  up 
la  front  of  the  Cathedral.  An  old  woman 
with  a  cloth  over  her  head  and  long  skir-.s 
climbed  out.  The  triick  sprayed  water  acro.ss 
the  cobblestones.  She  took  a  twig  broom 
niid  swept.  Tlje  man  in  the  truck  shouted. 
She  climbed  in  and  the  truck  drove  off. 

We  were  to  see  many  old  women  with  twls: 
brooms  sweeping  streets  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Sweeping  streets,  digging  ditche.s. 
cleaning  sewers,  working  on  the  iron  girderi 
of  new  construction,  swinging  picks. 

We  started  back  across  the  square  to  leave. 

The  young  man  in  shirtsleeves  who   had 

tried  to  buy  dollars  from  us  came  near,  said 

the  guard  would  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes, 

pointed  to  Lenin's  Mausoleum. 

We  hadn't  liked  his  effort  to  involve  us  in 
blackmarkeling  money.  He  had  offered  us  a 
rat*  of  two  rvibles  for  each  dollar — better 
than  100  per  cent  more  than  the  official 
exchange. 

We  didn't  know  then  that  during  the  rest 
of  our  st.ay  in  Russia,  probably  not  a  day 
passed  during  which  somebody  tried  to  buy 
dollars  from  us  at  a  blackmarket  rate. 

Just  as  not  a  day  passed  when  somebody 
didn't  try  to  buy  some  of  the  clothes  off  our 
backs.    But  more  of  that  later. 

We  thanked  the  young  man  and  walked 
back  to  the  mausoleum. 

In  .all.  there  were  about  t\»-entv  people 
standing  there  watching  the  uniformed 
guards  standing  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
Tliey  stood  still,  not  at  full  attention,  "nie 
German  SS  guards  Hitler  used  in  Munich 
at  his  memorial  stood  like  statues  in  the 
classic  pose  of  "attention"  chest  out.  stonvich 
In,  eyes  straight  forward,  never  the  slightest 
movement.  They  were  so  good  they  were 
eerie. 

The.sc  lads  weren't.    Tliey  Just  stood  still 
even  slumping  slightly. 

The  time  was  less  "than  a  minute  before 
1  a.m. 

We  heard  the  sound  of  marching  feet.  Off 
to  the  left  came  the  guard  deUll.  There  was 
the  officer  in  charge  and  two  soldiers  march- 
ing in  line.  They  waved  their  half-bent  arms 
shoulder  high,  they  marched  with  a  high 
kick— almost  pocket-high  but  not  with  the 
stiff  legs  and  pointed  toes  of  the  German 
goose  step.  Their  knees  were  slightly  bent 
their  toes  stuck  up. 

The  square  was  now  still,  quiet,  except 
for  the  sound  of  their  marching  feet.  The 
detail  neared.  A  shirt-sleeved  young  Rus- 
sian standing  behind  me  In  the  cluster  of 
spectators,  laughed  coarsely  and  shouted 
"Stop".    Several  people  shushed  him. 

I  was  embarr,ased.  By  being  rude  In  Eng- 
lish he  had  discredited  us— the  Americans 
there.  Most  of  the  other  people  were  Rus- 
sians, two  couples  of  Japanese,  and  a  few 
other  scattered  foreigners  Including  an  Af- 
rican. 

What  I  didn't  know  then  was  that  the  Rus- 
sian word  for  halt  Is  "stoi",  pronounced 
"stawp-.  He  hadn't  tried  to  discredit  us 
he  was  Just  harassing  the  guard. 

The  guard  detail  was   letter   perfect 

They  halted.  A  small,  low  gate  was  opened 
by  the  officer,  the  guard— holding  their  rifles 
"at  trail"— snapped  Into  position  beside  the 
old  guard  deUil.  In  short,  quick  movements 
the  new  guards  took  the  positions  of  Uie  old 
guard. 

At  the  precise  moment  the  new  guard 
popped  into  position,  the  clock  in  the  tower 
struck  one.    The  timing  was  perfect 

The  guard  marched  off.  Slowly,  the  door 
of  the  mausoleum  opened,  an  unarmed  shirt- 
Bleeved  military  guard  with  hu  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head  casually  looked  out  Slowly 
almost  scornfully,  he  looked  each  of  the  new 
guards  up  and  down.    Slowly  he  looked  out 


at  us.  Tl^en  he  closed  the  dfor  His  lack  of 
mlliuiry  precision  was  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  guards. 

We  walked  back  .across  the  square. 

The  young  man  wanting  dollars  moved 
ahead  of  us.  He  went  dcm-n  some  subway 
steps,  turned  and  waved  for  us  to  follow 

We  cut  across  the  street  to  get  a  taxi 

Other  people   were  there  waving   at  cabs 

One  stiip}>ed.  a  Russian  said  something  and 
the  driver  shook  his  head. 

We  said,  "Lcngrad-ski  Hotel" 

A  Russian  came  over  and  said  to  the  driver 
what   we  later   learned   was  the  proper   way 

TEE-n'f-,suh.'-'"""'"''""^-=^^=*->''^    «^'«- 
Tiie   d.'iver  shrugged,   we   climbed   in    he 
drove  us  home. 

Later,  we  discovered  we  had  been  rude 
ou.-selves.  Tlie  people  there  were  roughly  in 
line.  They  had  been  waiting  for  catw  We  had 
stepped  forward  and  asked  before  our  turn 
Tliose  waiting  Russians  h.ad  every  right  to  bo 
angry  with  us.  Instead  they  helped  us  «lth 
the  driver  and  sent  us  along  while  they  con- 
tinued to  w.ait— at  1 :  15  a.m. 

Again,  throughout  our  trip  we  found  the 
Russian  people  courteous,  friendly,  gracious 
and  helpful.  Partlculariv  when  they  dis- 
covered we  were  Americans. 

Meanwhile    their   newspapers,    radio*   and 
tvs     daily     denounced     the     Americans     as 
pirates,  murderers",  etc.  In  Viet  Nam. 

But  more  of  that  later. 


RtTssiA:  No.  7  or  Series— How  Russia 

Pbints  PAPEma 

(By  Robert  M.  White  H) 

The  reason  we  were  in  Russia  was  to  study 
tneir  newspapers. 

P-'om  July  3  to  July  20  we  visited  various 
Russian  newspapers  almost  every  day 

Tlie  largest  newspaper  was  Pravda  the 
Communist  Party  newspaper  published  in  34 
plant.s  throughout  Rujisia.  We  visited  sev- 
eral of  those  plants. 

The  smallest  papers  we  Msited  were  In 
^erevan  in  Armenia,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Turkish  border. 

In  all,  we  visited  newspapers  In  Moscow 
Leningrad.  Sochl-actually.  with  the  staff' 
there  and  not  the  plant  Itself— Krasnodra 
and  Yerevan. 

-ft'hile  we  dug  deeply  into  the  technical  de- 
tails of  the  writing,  editing,  producUon  and 
distribution  of  the  newspapers  we  saw  there 
are  some  over  all  impressions  which  may  be 
of  general  interest. 

The  basic  newspaper  In  Russia  Is  four 
pages. 

On  special  occasions,  it  runs  six  pages 
A  shortage  of  newsprint  Is  the  reason  the 
newspapers  are  so  small  in  size.  That  plus 
a  government  policy  decision  to  keep  news- 
papers small  in  order  to  make  Individual 
cop.es  available  to  as  many  people  as  possi- 
ble. 

MechaWcally,  the  four-page  newspaper  Is 
produced  as  an  eight-page  package.  When 
the  press  run  Is  completed  all  the  news- 
papers are  trucked  to  the  local  post  office 
There  postal  workers  pull  the  eight  page 
papers  apart— Into  two  four  page  papers  and 
start  distribution. 

For  example,  the  first  mall  delivered  In 
Moscow  every  morning  Is  at  7  a.m.  Morning 
newspapers  make  up  this  delivery. 

In  all,  there  are  five  mail  distributions  dur- 
ing the  (^ay.  The  last  one  is  from  about  five 
to  seven  p.m.  It  is  basically  afternoon  news- 
papers.  Newspapers,  themselves,  have  no 
carrier  boj-s. 

A  part  of  each  edition  of  Russian  newspa- 
pers is  delivered  by  the  post  office  to  news- 
stands for  retail  sale  at  a  price  of  two  kopecks 
(2.2c)  each.    An  immediate  sell  out  is  usual. 

We  saw  long  lines  of  people  walling  for 
newspapers  to  go  on  sale. 

Our  picture  was  published  In  the  Sochi 
paper.  We  tried  to  buy  extra  copies  and  were 
unable  to  buy  them  anywhere.     Later   th» 
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director- general  of  the  newspaper  was  able  to 
g«t  eacb  at  us  one  extra  copy. 

Right  now  a  total  of  ten  newsprint  mllU 
are  under  construction.  This  means  that  the 
newsprint  situation  will  be  greatly  eased  and 
Biz  and  eight  page  newspaper  will  become 
usual. 

Needless  to  add.  the  newspaper  people  and 
the  readers  look  forward   to  that   day   . 
probably  by  1970. 

Who  owns  the  newspapers  in  Russia.' 

The  same  people  who  own  everything  else — 
the  state  under  the  Communist  Party. 

The  most  Impwrtant  and  biggest  newspaper 
In  Russia  la  the  party's  newspaper.  Pravda 

Incidentally,  the  Russian  word  Pruvd.i 
means  "truth." 

The  paper  was  started  by  Lenin  who  wd."; 
Its  editor. 

We  were  given  copies  of  Volume  1 .  Num- 
ber 1 — a  historic  relic  and,  certainly,  a  gen- 
erouse  gift  by  our  Russian  hosts. 

The  control  of  Pravada  works  this  way: 

As  the  official  publication  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  the  party  officials  name  a  Board 
of  Editors.  It  varies  in  size  up  to  but  Is 
never  more  than  11  people. 

This  board  Is  responsible  for  editing  the 
newspaper. 

They  report  directly  to  the  party. 

Ifeanwblls,  the  party  names  a  Committee 
For  The  Press.  The  responsibility  of  this 
committee  Is  to  produce  the  newspaper — to 
prtat  It.  The  committee  rei)orts  directly  to 
the  party  officials. 

The  system  In  practice  works  this  way 
The  Committee  For  The  Press  sets  up  a  print- 
ing houa«.  In  this  printing  houee — we  would 
cail  K  a  printing  plant — the  newspaper  Is 
printed,  other  newspapers  are  printed,  maga- 
zines are  printed,  books,  etc. 

In  short,  the  equipment,  which  is  relatively 
modem,  Is  heavily  used. 

In  America,  the  average  newspaper  plant 
prints  Its  own  newspieper  and  that's  all.  Its 
equipment  is  seldom  used  as  mvich  as  it  could 
and  probably  should  be  used. 

The  Pravda  plant  In  Moscow  Is  the  largest 
printing  plant  any  of  us  had  ever  seen.  And 
between  the  five  men  in  our  degelation.  most 
of  the  large  printing  plants  in  the  world  had 
been  visited. 

The  plants  we  saw  In  Russia  were  mostly 
good  to  excellent. 

Each  was  crowded  but  either  being  ez- 
pan><jM<  or  had  plans  for  expansion.  Most  of 
th«  pliuats  were  very  clean.  Most  of  the  work 
b«lng  turned  out  was  of  good  quality — there 
was  real  attention  paid  to  quality. 

Incidentally,  the  average  printer  gets  paid 
•330  a  noonth.  (The  average  worker  In  other 
Industries  gets  paid  476  a  month.) 

The  publisher  of  the  second  most  Impor- 
tant neiwapaper  In  Russia,  Izveetia,  receives 
total  pay  (Including  fringe  benefits)  of  ISSO 
a  moDtb  .  .  .  and  la  proud  of  It. 

If  there  Is  a  weakness  in  Russian  printing 
prodtictlon.  It  Is  In  engineering.  However, 
keep  In  mind  that  labor  Is  abundant  and 
chsap,  so  extra  steps,  extra  motions,  can  be 
tolorated  tliere  where  we  can't  afford  thetn 
here  In  America. 

A   T»n»   iNsmc   Russia:    No.    8   or    Series — 

Russian  Eorroas  Toast  Truth 

(By  Robert  M.  White  H) 

One  day  while  we  were  in  Moscow.  Pravda 
published  a  news  story  about  the  Interna- 
tional swimming  meet  there. 

The  story  was  two  paragraphs  long. 

The  first  paragraph  named  a  Russian  and 
said  he  had  set  a  world's  record. 

The  second,  and  last  paragraph,  named 
three  Ruasiaas  who  had  tied  or  set  new  all- 
RusaUn  records. 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  swimmers 
from  any  other  nation. 

What  really  happened? 

There  were  17  events  at  the  meet. 

The  Americans  won  11  of  them. 


Yet,  not  a  newspaper  in  Russia  mentioned 
that  the  Americans  even  got  wet  that  day. 

On  the  same  day  we  bad  dined  with  Rus- 
sian newspaper  editors  and  publishers  who 
proposed  and  drank  toasts  to  truth 

Truth  means  something  different  in  Rtis- 
sia  than  it  does  here. 

Just  as  the  word  ■news"  mpuns  something 
different 

News.  ba.sically,  in  Russia  is  wlial  Uiey 
want  to  use  for  news.  Much  o{  n —  maybe 
most  of  it  — is  propaganda.  However.  RiLssian 
editors  make  very  mucli  a  poLni  in  diM^'i-ssinR 
news  to  differentiate  between  news  anci  prop- 
aganda They  do  know  there  Is  a  ditfrronce 
and  my  ^lO'^s  U  that  th.it  dlflference  is  being 
more  and  more  widely  recognized  and  under- 
.'^tood. 

In  discussing  the  United  States  in.tgay.ine 
■'.America'  with  a  Ru.";.sian  editor  he  com- 
plained that  it  included  too  much  propa- 
ganda and  "Wius  too  complinie.iiary  to  the 
way    people    live    in    the    United    States." 

Then  he  added  a  Hue  none  of  us  expected 
to  hear  in  the  Soviet  Union' 

"After  all."  he  said,  "Tru'li  i-  the  best 
projxaganda.  " 

The  editing  of  Russian  newspa|>ers  is  a 
responsibility  assigned  to  a  Board  of  Kdi- 
lors. 

This  board  reports  to  the  owners— ,Tt  the 
top.  the  Communist  Party,  next  the  .state 
and  then  various  agencies  and  ministries 
in  the  government. 

For  example,  the  medical  newspitpt^r  re- 
f>ort.s  to  the  ministry  of  health. 

The  production  of  newspapers  and  all 
other  publications,  Is  under  anothfr  ho.irfl- 
the  Committee  For  Tlie  J*ress. 

On  the  large  national  newspapers,  the 
Editorial  Board  members  fron-  nine  to  1 1 
people  On  the  regional  and  local  news- 
papers, tl'.e  editorial  board  totals  seven  jjeo- 
ple 

These  seven  people  e.'uh  art  resjxjn.sible 
for  editing  their  newspaper  one  clay  a  week  — 
say  every  Tuesday,  etc.  In  the  Incident  of 
a  policy  decision  in  editing,  then  the  whole 
board  is  consuIt.e<i 

Our  experience  in  .America  is  that  "a  cam- 
el is  an  animal  whicli  looks  like  it  was 
built  by  a  committee  "  In  short,  commit- 
teec  don  t  create  really  good,  vigorous,  dy- 
namic animals  or  newspapers 

I  would  guess  the  same  results  are  true  in 
Rti.ssia. 

The  best  newspapers  we  saw  -this  rating 
Is  a  guess  based  on  appearance  some  trans- 
lations by  our  Interpreters,  circulation  and 
claims  and  discussion  with  executives — were 
those  newspapers  where  the  Editorial  Bi>ard 
appeared  to  be  dominated  by  one  man  who 
took  the  responsibility  and  gave  the  paper 
obvious  leadership. 

In  the  instance  of  at  least  one  newspaper, 
this  editor  was  the  Chief  Editor—  a  title 
assigned  to  all  newspapers  we  were  told.  He 
Is  the  administrative  hetUl  under  the  Edi- 
torial Board, 

Throughout  our  visit  to  the  Sijviet  Union, 
we  suffered  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  language. 

Russian  is  almost  totally  Impossible  for  the 
untrained      And  none  of  us  knew  Ru.ssian. 

We  had  two  interpreters  traveling  with  us 
most  of  the  time.  One  RiL'ssian  and  one  the 
Second  Secretary  from  the  Uiiit<'d  Stales 
Embassy. 

Even  so.  to  achieve  understanding  with  our 
Russian  counterpart.s  was  dlfticult. 

First,  you  would  pose  a  question,  then  the 
Interpreter  would  restate  it  as  accurately  — 
you  hope-as  he  could,  then  the  Russians 
VFOuld  try  to  understaijd  the  question  and 
give  you  their  answer,  then  the  Int^erpreter 
would  try  to  understand  that  answer  and 
put  It  into  your  language. 

Sonnetlmes,  with  everyone  doing  their  best 
to  t>e  understanding,  to  be  friendly  and  to 
be  of  good  will,  we  had  serious  mlsiuider- 
Btandings.     The  words,  after  going  through 


so  many  hands,  simply  meant  somethin!:  di;- 
ferent  to  each  side. 

And  we  were  professionals  discussing  our 
professickn. 

Obviously,  where  there  was  not  g(X)d  wii; 
or  sincere  effort  to  understand,  or  the  sub- 
ject was  an  unfamiliar  one,  to  achieve  un- 
derstanding would  be  still  more  difticnii 


Pro  Football  in  One  Big  League 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.^ 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  1  IVE.'r 

Monday.  October  3,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  I  introduced  legislation,  H.R 
18124,  which  would  enable  the  Americaii 
Football  League  and  the  National  Fool  - 
ball  League  to  merge  into  a  single  pio- 
fes.sional  league  without  the  fear  that 
they  might  be  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  legislation  whicl'i 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Septoni- 
ber  26.  I  would  hope  that  the  Hou.*-i 
could  consider  this  legislation  in  the  vei  y 
near  future. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  24  oxi.'-i- 
Ing  football  teams  will  continue  to  op- 
erate In  their  present  cities  and  that 
additional  teams  would  be  given  fran- 
chises after  the  merger.  I  am  told  tliat 
the  merger  would  not  adversely  affix-t 
present  pi'ofessional  football  players,  but 
that  future  bonuses  paid  to  college  play- 
ers entering  the  professional  league 
would  be  reduced.  This  reduction  In 
boiius  payments  would  enable  profe.s- 
sional  teams  to  raise  minimum  salarit  >^ 
and  remove  certain  inequities  which 
have  been  adversely  affecting  the  morale 
of  established  professional  players. 

In  view  of  my  sponsorship  of  thi.<: 
measure,  I  was  delighted  to  read  an  edi- 
torial In  the  September  28,  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  urging  prompt 
House  action  on  the  legislation.  I  com- 
mend the  editorial,  entitled  "Pio  Foot- 
ball in  One  Big  League,"  to  the  attentioti 
of  my  colleagues: 

Pro  FVx>tball  in  One  Big  LtAi^i  k 

The  Senate,  without  debate,  hius  pii.s:.Ki 
legislation  approving  the  proposed  mercc; 
ot  the  National  and  American  Fix>tba;: 
leiigues.  The  bill  would  exempt  the  nierirrr 
from  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  but 
would  not  grant  complete  anti-trust  in:- 
mtinlty  once  the  e.xpanded  league  !.>■ 
established. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  In  the  interest.^ 
of  the  game  if  the  House  acted  promptly 
on  the  legislation.  Rep.  Emanijel  Ceixeh 
chairman  of  the  Hovise  Judiciary  commit- 
tee, has  Indicated  a  cautious  approach,  but 
previously  had  told  Conmiissioner  Pete 
Rozelle  of  the  N  J'.L.,  who  is  to  become  com- 
missioner of  the  unified  league,  to  go  ahead 
with  the  merger.  Mr.  Cexler  said  thai  the 
plan  had  been  challenged  by  the  ju.'itn  e 
department. 

The  merger,  however,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished If  a  legal  cloud  hangs  over  It.  When 
agreement  was  reached  between  the  league.s 
In  Jxme,  the  Jtistlce  department  announced 
that  it  would  take  a  close  look  at  the  ar- 
rangement. Since  then  a  suit  for  Injunciioi, 
to  block  the  merger  has  been  filed  in  feder.ii 
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DUtrict  court  here  by  a  group  of  Chlcagoans 
seeking  an  A.P.L.  franchise  for  Chicago. 
They  also  seek  damages  of  12  million  dollars 
from  the  two  leagues. 

Rozelle  has  said  that  without  congressional 
approval  It  could  be  hazardous  to  proceed 
with  the  merger.  Rep.  Wiluam  C.  Ckamek. 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  committee,  has  pointed  out  one  of 
the  risks.  He  said  that  without  specific  legis- 
lative approval  the  question  of  whether  the 
merger  would  be  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  as  an  agrement  In  restraint  of  trade 
would  remain  uncertain. 

Crameb  said  the  combined  league  would  be 
exposed  to  the  threat  of  accumulated  treble 
damages  in  the  event  of  a  successful  court 
attack,  and  that  any  such  liability  would 
exceed  the  combined  Income  of  all  the  fran- 
chises and  wipe  out  professional  football,  a 
sport  which  has  millions  of  followers  in  the 
grandstand  and  among  television  viewers. 

This  Is  reason  enough  for  the  House  to  vote 
the  approval  already  granted  by  the  Senate. 
The  merger  offers  many  other  advantages. 
It  would  eliminate  ruinous  Infighting  be- 
tween rival  leagues,  especially  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  stars,  some  of  whom  have  drawn 
bonuses  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
since  the  KTlj.  came  into  being  in  1960.  The 
new  league  benefited  from  the  pioneering 
work  of  the  NJ.L.,  which  dates  back  to  the 
19208,  when  George  Halas  of  the  Chicago 
Bears  and  others  launched  the  new  league  on 
a  sea  of  uncertainty. 

Crowds  were  skinipy  and  the  pickings  slim 
for  a  long  period,  but  by  the  late  '308  and 
early  '408  the  league  was  solidly  established. 
In  1960.  when  the  A.P.L.  was  organized,  the 
huge  success  of  the  N.P.L.  with  Its  capacity 
crowds  had  brought  the  cream  to  the  top  of 
the  bottle  and  the  A.P.L.  moved  in  to  skim 
it  off. 

The  merged  league  would  offer  24  teams  In 
23  cities,  with  eventual  expansion  to  28 
teams.  Fifteen  of  the  present  teams  are  In 
the  NJ.L.  and  nine  in  the  A.Pi.  One 
big  league  would  give  professional  football  a 
national  character.  Scheduling  and  competi- 
tion would  improve,  and  the  major  cities 
of  the  nation  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  all  of  the  best  teams  In  action. 

The  merger  has  all  of  these  advantages  and 
will  improve  the  game.  It  should  have  the 
support  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  196S 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
bill  H.R,  14197,  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  alcoholism  and 
my  statement  with  respect  thereto  ap- 
pears at  pages  6973  to  6975  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  31,  1966. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  made  reference 
to  the  problem  and  to  the  organization 
in  my  district  with  the  aim  of  doing 
something  about  the  problem,  like  AC- 
CEPT of  Alcoholism  Center  Coordi- 
nating Education,  Prevention,  and 
Treatment.  Appendix,  page  A3173,  Con- 
gressional Record,  of  June  13.  1966-  and 
New  York  City  Medical  Society  on  Alco- 
holism. Inc.,  and  the  Physician's  Alcohol 
Newsletter,  Appendix,  page  A3262,  Con- 
gressional Record,  of  June  16,  1966;  and 


Herald  Counseling  Center:  "To  Save 
Families  Disintegrating  Under  the  Ef- 
fect* of  Alcohol,''  Appendix,  page  A3939, 
Congressional  Record,  July  26,  1966; 
and  Christian  Herald  Bowery  Mission: 
"Your  Man  on  the  Bowery."  Appendix. 
page  A4166,  Congressional  Record  of 
August  8.  1966;  and  National  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Association  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  which  supports  my  bill.  Ap- 
pendix A4437,  Congressional  Record  of 
August  22,  1966. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday, 
September  6,  at  page  28  Is  an  interesting 
article  datelined  Madrid  where  the 
Fourth  World  Psychiatry  Congress  took 
note  of  the  alcohol  problem. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  imderstandlng 
and  hoped  for  attempt  at  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  I  commend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues : 

Seven  CRn-ETiiA  OrmuDo  roa  Detection  Anb 

Studt  or  Problem  Drinker 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Madrid,  September  5. — Any  Individual  who 

has  been  Intoxicated  four  tlmee  in  a  calendar 

year   "has   an   alcohol   problem."   a   leading 

United  States  specialist  on  alcoholism  told 

the    fourth    World    Psychiatry    Congress    In 

a  paper  here  today. 

Dr.  Morris  E.  Cliafetz.  who  is  director  of 
the  alcohol  clinic  at  the  Massachussets  Gen- 
eral Hospital  In  Boston  and  is  a  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
listed  seven  criteria  for  early  diagnosis  of 
the  alcohol  problem. 

The  congress,  attended  by  4.000  psychia- 
trists from  60  countries,  opened  here  this 
morning. 

Dr.  Chafetz  said  In  an  Interview  later  that 
these  criteria  were  being  presented  for  the 
first  time  as  a  contribution  toward  what  he 
described  in  his  paper  as  "the  major  goal 
of  early  diagnosis  and  prevention  of  alco- 
holism." He  made  it  clear,  however,  that 
the  alcohol  problem  was  not  tantamount  to 
alcoholism,  though  he  said  it  could  lead  In 
that  direction. 

The  Boston  psychiatrist  told  his  audience 
of  International  experts  that  while  "the  slz« 
of  alcohol  problems  continues  to  grow,"  the 
attitudes  of  modern  societies  toward  alco- 
hol— Including  widespread  confusion  over 
drinking,  varying  patterns  of  alcohol  inges- 
tion and  guilt  feelings  about  Imbibing— mili- 
tate against  adequate  treatment. 

TREATMENT   DELATED 

"As  a  consequence,"  he  said.  "It  seems 
society  and  Its  caregivers  must  wait  iintll 
late-stage  diagnoeis  Is  made  and  treatment 
la  Introduced." 

Earlier  this  year  Dr.  Chafetz  stirred  a  con- 
troversy with  a  proposal  that  responsible 
drinking  behavior  should  be  teught  to 
young  people  in  schools  and  homes  Dr 
Chafetz  suggested  the  following  criteria  for 
early  diagnosis  of  the  alcohol  problem 

Any  Individual  who  by  hU  own  personal 
definition  or  by  the  definition  of  his  Im- 
mediate society  (his  family)  has  been  intoxi- 
cated four  times  in  a  calendar  year  has  an 
alcohol  problem. 

Any  Individual  who  goes  to  work  Intoxi- 
cated has  an  alcohol  problem 

Any  individual  who  must  drink  In  order 
to  get  to  and  perform  hla  work  has  an 
alcohol  problem. 

Any  Individual  who  Is  Intoxicated  and 
drives  a  car  has  an  alcohol  problem. 

Any  Individual  who  sustain*  bodily  In- 
iurj  requiring  medical  attention  as  a  con- 
sequence of  an  intoxicated  state  has  an 
alcohol  problem. 

Any  Individual  who  oomes  In  conflict  with 
the  law  as  a  consequence  of  an  intoxicated 
state  haa  an  alcohol  problem. 
Any  Individual  who.  under  the  Influence 


of  alcohol,  does  »om,ethlng  he  contends  he 
would  never  do  without  aloohol  haa  an  al- 
cohol problem. 

Dr.  Chafetz  recognized,  how»ver,  that  most 
people  would  not  give  up  drinking.  He  sug- 
gested therefore  that  "there  are  way«  of 
drinking  that  do  not  result  la  alcohol  prob- 
lems." 

CCLTtrRAl.   ATTITUaEB 

These  ways,  he  explained,  might  be  found 
both  in  cultural  atUtudes  towards  drink. 
ing  and  In  what  amounts  to  techniques  of 
drinking. 

Culturally,  he  noted  in  his  paper  "the  so- 
cial acceptance  of  intoxication  ImplictUy  or 
explicitly  as  a  part  of  drinking  behavior  con- 
tributes to  a  high  incidence  of  alcoholism." 

Expanding  on  this  point  in  the  subse- 
quent Interview,  he  suggested  that  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  societies  this  acceptance  of  Intoxi- 
cation was  related  to  an  underlying  guilt 
complex  over  drinking  that.  In  turn,  sterna 
from  Inherited  pxirltanlcal  attitudes. 

Dr.  Chafetz  told  the  Oongross  sympoeium 
that  responsible  drinking  behavior  was  an- 
other way  of  combating  alcoholism. 

"Cultures  which  use  alcohol  with  a  low 
Incidence  of  problems  drink  in  a  definite 
pattern,"  he  said.  "AJcohol  la  sipped  slowly 
consumed  with  food,  partaken  of  in  the  com- 
pany of  others  while  sitting  In  relaxed,  com- 
fortable clrcumstancea  and  alcohol  use  Is 
taken  for  granted  and  given  no  special  sig- 
nificance, and  no  positive  sanction  la  given 
to  prowess  at  amounts  consumed,  while  In- 
toxication Is  abhorred." 

While  Dr.  Chafetz  did  not  say  so,  this 
description  perfectly  fitted  Spain— the  Con- 
gress's host-country.  At  lunchtlme.  hU 
listeners  had  the  opportunity  to  t««t  It  In 
the  Madrid  restauranU  In  the  area  of  the 
modernistic  Labor  Union*  Palace  oa  the 
Paseo  del  Prado  where  the  convention  Is 
being  held. 

As  Is  the  custom  here,  people  took  their 
aperitives  with  biu  of  shrimp,  cheese  or  ham 
and    then    adjourned    for   leisurely    lunchea 

with  wine. 

"Those  cultures  with  a  high  incidence  of 
alcohol  problems,"  Dr.  Chafete  said,  "drink 
quickly,  often  without  food,  consumed  when 
In  a  solitary  and  often  in  an  uncomfortable 
circumstance.  In  a  society  where  alcohol 
use  has  special  significance,  with  guUt  con- 
flict and  ambivalenoe  prevaUlng  as  attitudes, 
prowess  for  drinking  la  supported,  In  toxica-' 
tion  Is  sanctioned." 


A  Significant  Mission 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


or  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  fighting,  such  as  Is  going  on  In  Viet- 
nam today,  we  often  overlo<*  the  fine 
work  being  done  by  the  so-called  support 
people.  Highly  motivated  professional 
Individuals  in  all  services  are  exerting  a 
great  effort  to  support  the  men  fighting 
In  Vietnam.  Plying  support  missions 
such  as  the  one  described  In  the  foUow- 
Ing  U.S.  Air  Force  News  release  is  not  a 
routine  or  glamorous  business.  It  Is  hard 
work  and  It  is  dangerous.  I  know  Cap- 
tain Fellers,  who  Is  mentioned  in  the 
news  release,  and  he  Is  typical  of  the 
dedicated  professional  people  who  make 
up  our  Armed  Forces. 
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The  news  release  follows : 

Saigoit. — An  Air  Force  C-130  Hercule* 
er«w,  flying  a  night  run  In  Viet  Nam  Sept.  3, 
bAttled  •n  electrically  caused  fire  In  Ui« 
cockpit  while  the  pilot  guided  his  aircraft 
mround  thunderstorms  and  a  combat  air 
■trlke. 

The  aircraft,  with  Maj.  Henry  Detwiler.  41, 
Of  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  command,  had  just  taken 
off  from  a  forward  base  with  66  passengers 
aboard.  The  first  broke  out  as  the  plane  waa 
X)  miles  out  and  climbing  to  cruising  alti- 
tude. 

8.  Sgt.  James  Boyles  Jr..  26.  of  Reno.  Nev , 
crew  chief,  ertlngiilshed  the  blaze  In  about 
three  minutes,  but  at  one  point  the  entire 
•hleld  over  an  electrical  power  source  was 
engulfed  In  flames. 

With  the  flre  out  the  cockpit  remained 
filled  with  smoke  as  the  pilot  turned  his  air- 
craft around  for  an  emergency  landing. 

Detwiler  had  to  maneuver  around  storms. 
Along  with  the  lightning  there  were  other 
flashes — flares  and  tracer  flre  lighting  a  large 
ground  operation  with  Air  Force  strikes  La 
progress. 

Detwiler  circumnavigated  both  and  made  a 
■afe  landing  less  than  10  minutes  after  the 
flre  broke  out.  After  they  were  out  of  the 
*lrer»ft,  the  passengers  learned  of  the  flre  for 
the  flr»t  time.  ^ 

"I  think  this  was  handled  In  a  real  profes- 
sional manner,"  says  Capt.  Roy  G.  Fellers.  37, 
of  Riverside,  Calif.,  the  navigator.  "They 
dldnt  even  give  me  time  enough  to  think 
about  It  until  after  the  plane  was  on  the 
ground." 

Air  Force  C-lSOs  move  troops  around  In 
Viet  Nam  at  an  average  rate  of  more  than 
100.000  passengers  per  month,  and  have  sus- 
tained no  accidents.  The  flre  is  one  of  very 
few  reported  "Incidents";  an  Air  Force  flying 
safety  term  for  a  situation  which  could  de- 
velop Into  an  air  accident. 

The  co-pUot  aboard  the  C-130  was  1st  Lt. 
Delbert  O.  Schwab,  35,  of  Shattuck,  Okla. 
Wltti  the  passengers  during  the  emergency 
WM  the  loadmaster.  A. I.e.  Glen  M.  Kemac, 
33.  Of  Seneca  Palls.  NY. 


Gnmi  Opera  and  the  New  Met 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3. 1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  Sat- 
urday night,  I  attended  the  performance 
of  Verdi's  La  Travlata  at  the  new  Met  at 
Lincoln  Center  In  New  York  City  and  al- 
though I  have  heard  this  opera  many 
times  before.  It  took  on  a  new  splendor 
and  enjoyment  In  this  new  setting.  Anna 
Moflo,  a  delightful,  lyric  coloratura  so- 
prano, sang  the  title  role,  supported  by 
Robert  Merrill,  one  of  our  best  baritones, 
and  an  excellent  cast.  The  orchestra 
was  imder  the  baton  of  GcDrges  Pretre. 

As  I  listened  to  the  lovely  arias,  which 
I  have  known  since  childhood.  I  thought 
of  the  wondrous  power  of  music.  Indeed, 
music  is  a  universal  language  that  needs 
no  translation.  The  audience,  as  I  sur- 
veyed Its  faces,  seemed  of  many  races. 
hailing  from  many  climes.  Yet,  all  un- 
derstood the  colorful  and  enchanting 
arias.  They  needed  no  liberttos  to  ap- 
preciate the  music — music  thct  washes 
away  the  dust  of  everyday  life. 


The  thrill  of  the  performance  was  en- 
hanced by  the  surroundings  of  the  new 
opera  house.  Its  architecture,  spacious- 
ness, decor,  appointments,  curtain,  pro- 
scenium arch,  automatic  stage,  and  light- 
ing can  only  be  described  by  borrowing 
from  Hollywood  such  superlati^'es  em 
"superb,"  "colossal,"  "stupendous." 

This  new  home  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  does  great  credit  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  have  attended  operatic  per- 
formances in  other  cilies  in  the  United 
States,  in  West  Berlin,  East  Berlin,  Tel 
Aviv,  Paris,  Vienna.  Rome,  Naples,  Milan, 
London,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Buenos 
Aires,  but  no  house  can  compare  with  the 
new  Met.  The  bifurcated  giand  stair- 
case, originating  on  the  concourse,  the 
murals  by  Marc  Chagall,  wliich  flank  the 
Grand  Tier,  the  comfortable  plush  seats, 
the  Eleanor  R.  Belmont  Room,  the  crystal 
chandeliers,  all  are  breathtaking. 

The  omnipresent  general  manager. 
Rudolf  Bing  has  accomplished  wonders 
with  this  new  opera  home.  He  deserves 
unlimited  praise  for  marshaling  the  di- 
verse forces  that  made  this  enterprise 
possible.  He  has  assembled  a  roster  of 
talented  singers  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world — Tibaldi,  Milanov,  Mof- 
fo,  Peters,  Nllsson,  Price.  Rysanek,  EHias, 
E>ella  Casa,  Merrill,  McNeil,  Corelli,  to 
name  but  a  few.  The  conductors  like 
Bdhm,  Cleva,  Rosenstock,  and  Schippers 
are  preeminent  and  the  chorus  under 
Kurt  Adler  Is  unmatchable. 

I  doff  my  hat  to  the  architect.  Wallace 
K.  Harrison  and  his  general  building 
contractor.  Lous  R.  Crandall.  For  their 
indefatigable  efforts,  I  offer  my  plaudits 
and  thanks  to  Lauder  Greenway,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association,  Anthony  A.  Bli.ss.  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Association.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  III.  chaii-man  of  the  board 
of  Lincoln  Center,  and  William  Schu- 
man,  president  of  Lincoln  Center  Corp. 

My  i>arents  were  opera  devotees  and 
I  was  spoon-fed  on  opera  as  a  child. 
Many  were  the  hours  I  practiced  on  my 
violin  the  operas  of  Puccini.  Verdi,  Ros- 
sini. Mozart,  and  Wagner.  Small  won- 
der I  am  enthralled  with  the  new  Met. 
May  It  go  from  strength  to  strength  and 
may  the  support  for  this  grand  enter- 
prise expand,  widen,  and  deepen  daily. 

It  has  been  said: 
Music    hath    charms    to    soothe    the    savage 

beast. 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 

Music  works  wonders.  In  "Aida,"  we 
hear  the  blast  of  trumpets  as  soldiers 
rush  forward  to  war  and  again,  upon 
their  triumphal  return.  A  peal  of  the 
organ  in  Manon  tempts  us  to  bow  down 
and  pray.  In  "Tri.stan  and  Isolde,"  the 
Liebestod  plays  upon  the  strings  of  our 
hearts.  Four  staccato  notes  betoken  the 
cruel  rapping  of  fate  in  Verdi's  Forza 
del  De^tino.  In  Gounod's  "Faust,"  we 
hear  the  voices  of  invisible  angels  sing  of 
Marguerite's  redemption.  The  Pilgrims 
Chorus  in  'Tannhauser"  recalls  Job, 
chapter  36 :  7 : 

When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  .shouted  for  Joy. 

All  hall  grand  opera  and  the  new  Met. 


The  No.  1  School  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

•or  rLLiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  carried  an  exceUent 
editorial  which  illustrates  a  great  deal  of 
deep  understanding  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting Chicago's  schools. 

While  this  editorial  addresses  itself  to 
Chicago's  problem,  its  sound  philosophy 
can  provide  gioidance  to  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  privileged  to  place  this  editorial 
in  the  Record  today; 

The  No.  1  School  Job 
.^  Dr.  James  F.  Redmond  takes  over  Chicago's 
schools  In  a  time  of  turmoil — but  turmoil  is 
an  enduring  condition  In  the  education 
scene  these  days.  Integration  Is  a  part  of 
the  problem,  to  be  sure.  But  there  Is  much 
more  to  it. 

The  schools  have  been  given  far  more 
taxing  duties  than  they  ever  had  before. 
Sputnik  had  a  hand  In  this.  The  arrival  of 
the  atomic  age  had  a  bigger  hand.  But  even 
without  these,  the  swift  contraction  of  the 
world  and  the  momentiun  of  science  and 
technology  would  have  thriist  staggering 
burdens  upon  American  education. 

While  sharing  all  of  these  burdens,  a  big 
city  school  system  like  Chicago's  has  its  spe- 
cial problems.  For  many  of  the  citizens  who 
used  to  be  counted  on  to  lead  and  support 
the  flght  for  acsidemlc  excellence  have  gone 
to  the  suburbs,  where  the  struggle  Is  easier. 
And  the  people  moving  Into  Chicago  are 
mainly  lacking  in  education  itself,  an-:  there- 
fore in  the  understanding  that  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  support  of  a  fine  school  system. 

The  results  are  measurable.  A  single  sub- 
urban high  school — New  Trier — had  as  many 
semlfinalists  in  this  year's  National  Merit 
Scholarship  competition  as  all  the  Chicago 
public  high  schools  put  together. 

This  does  not  mean  that  education  In  Chi- 
cago Is  all  that  bad;  among  big  cities,  it  holds 
a  respectable  reputation. 

Its  when  measured  against  the  need  that 
Chicago  schools  show  up  badly.  And  a  case 
could  be  made  that  the  need  is  growing  faster 
than  the  schools  are  Improving. 

Some  schools  are  far  worse  than  others, 
of  course,  and  in  general  those  in  the  Negro 
districts  are  worse  than  those  in  the  white 
districts.  But  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated 
that  a  drastic  redistribution  of  Negro  and 
white  students  will  contribute  materially  to 
improving  the  quality  of  education.  And  it 
remains  to  be  demonstrated  that  Negro  fami- 
lies have  any  widespread  desire  for  their 
children  to  be  moved  around. 

The  key  to  integration  Is  to  prepare  the 
Negro  for  a  better  life,  and  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  that  preparation  lies  with 
the  schools. 

Thus,  the  superintendent's  main  Job  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead  will  not  be  to  work 
out  racial  quotas  and  "clusters"  and  patterns 
of  racial  interchange,  but  to  get  better  teach- 
ers and  put  them  In  a  better  position  to 
teach. 

Fortunately,  a  part  of  Redmond's  legacy 
from  his  predecessor.  Benjamin  Willis,  is  a 
flnt-class  physical  plant,  and  another  part 
Is  a  well-organized  administrative  operation. 

These  are  essential  to  high  quality  educa- 
tion, but  something  more  Is  needed — the 
strong,  sure  hand  of  the  educational  philos- 
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opher.  the  humanitarian.  If  Dr.  Redmond 
cin  provide  the  element  of  purpose — and  get 
the  "why"  across  to  the  people  of  Chicago — 
the  city's  schools  will  enter  an  era  of  in- 
creasing excellence. 
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The  Bankrupt-Welfare  State 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
reading  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  Virglnian-Tennessean,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  welfare  state  is  probably 
synon>Tnous  with  the  banki-upt  state. 

Therefore,  before  we  go  any  further 
down  the  path  to  these  two  "states."  it 
is  my  hope  that  this  article  will  be  read 
by  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
Record. 

I  insert  this  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  well  as  an  editorial  from 
the    Citizen    Ti-ibune,    of    Morristown, 
Tenn.: 
[From    the   Bristol   Virgini.in-Tennessean] 

Fixed  Income  Not  the  Answer 
Supporters  of  the  idea  that  the  federal 
government  should  provide  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual personal  income  are  no  longer  Just 
talkers  but  full-fledged  promoters.  A  Guar- 
anteed Annual  Income  Newsletter  is  now  be- 
ing put  out  by  a  group  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  So  far.  the  advocates  of  a  govern- 
ment allowance  are  campaigning  on  the 
premise  tliat  It  would  do  away  with  poverty. 
They  reason  that  .«;ince  poverty  is  essentially 
cau.ied  by  the  lack  of  money,  giving  every- 
one an  income  on  which  to  live  will  help 
cause  poverty  to  go  away. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  say  poverty  will  go  awav 
when  everyone  is  guaranteed  a  .specific  in- 
come. But.  it  Is  quite  another  thing  to 
overome  the  economic  reality  that  it  would 
not  work.  Tliose  who  advance  the  theories 
of  giving  something  for  nothing  overlook  one 
simple  fact:  the  government  can  only  g;ive 
to  the  people  what  it  first  takes  away  from 
the  people.  And  the  amount  of  additional 
taxes  necessary  to  sustain  a  guaranteed  dole 
for  everyone  and  the  accompanying  inflation 
that  would  result  would  be  enough  to  l>ank- 
rupt  the  UrUted  States.  A  great  many  more 
citizens  classed  as  "poverty  stricken"  would 
be  the  unfortunate  by-product  of  a  guaran- 
teed dole  as  dependency  replaced  self-reliance 
In  the  UrUted  States. 

History  supplies  ample  proof  that  no 
theory  has  ever  provided  more  moral  and 
material  rewards  for  the  poor  than  is  avail- 
able through  U.S.  freedom  of  opportunity. 

[Prom   the   Morristown    (Tenn  i    Citizen 

Tribune  1 

Wage  Versus  Welfare 

Predicting  that  the  next  great  political  de- 
bate would  be  over  the  merits  of  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage  versus  "our  undigrnifled. 
bureaucratic  welfare  system,"  Dr.  John  Ken- 
neth GaJbraith  struck  the  first  blow  for  the 
annual  wage.  He  favored  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage  to  replace  public  assistance  and 
said  it  would  not  cost  much  more  than  pub- 
lic welfare. 

If  Galbralth's  figtu-es  are  accurate,  the  de- 
bate wtU  be  full  fledged.  For  ther»  Is  no 
question  that,  as  he  put  It.  the  bureaucratic 
welfare  system  Is  undignified  and  irritating 
to  the  recipients. 


However,  his  sUtement  that  the  guaranteed 
annual  wage  would  provide  more  Incentive 
for  indigents  to  seek  employment  needs  to  be 
spelled  out.  Undignified  and  Irritating 
though  public  ajsBistance  may  be.  It  has  not 
inspired  many  to  leave  its  assured  income  to 
seek  employment.  How  much  less  would  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage  move  them  to  go  to 
work? 

That  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  would 
pimip  more  money  mto  the  cities  and  relieve 
the  urban  centers  of  some  of  their  financial 
burdens  in  caring  for  the  poor  is  self-evident. 
The  big  question  is  whether  the  taxpayer  can 
afford  to  siib.sidize  the  millions  of  poor  who 
do  not  turn  .j  li.iiid  in  return. 


Another  Federal  Takeover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
morning  several  hundred  members  of  the 
National  Employment  Association  will  be 
visiting  the  Hill,  paying  their  respects 
to  their  Members  of  the  House  and  to 
the  Senators  prior  to  the  official  open- 
ing of  their  annual  convention.  I  hope 
that  they  will  receive  a  wann  and  cordial 
welcome. 

These  are  the  men  and  women  whose 
job  it  is  to  find  employment  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  who  are  in  the 
job  market,  and  to  help  employers  re- 
cruit the  kind  of  people  they  need  in 
their  work.  They  are  independent  busi- 
nessmen, hard  working  and  dedicated 
and  they  peiform  a  service  of  immense 
value  to  our  economy. 

They  are  also  unique  in  that  some  of 
the  mo.st  powerful  figures  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ai-e  intent  upon  diiv- 
Ing  them  out  of  business.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  legitimate  private  enter- 
piise  that  is  suffering  this  kind  of  di- 
rect attack.  Other  private  enterprise  is 
faced  with  Government  competition  and 
sometimes  with  onerous  regulation,  but 
this  is  the  one  example  of  an  industry 
that  would  be  destroyed  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  successful  in  its  effort 
to  make  the  USES  the  sole  manpower 
agency  of  the  United  States.  I  am  one 
who  will  resist  this  power  grab  and  all  It 
implies  to  the  freedom  of  American  men 
and  women  with  all  of  his  power. 

In  this  connection,  I  include  with  mv 
remarks  an  excellent  editorial  recently 
broadcast  by  station  WHIO  at  Dayton 
Ohio: 

ANOTHm    PtDERAL    TAKEOVER 

It  Is  amazing  how  little  information  is 
avaUable  about  federal  legislation  that  may 
drastically  change  our  entire  way  of  life. 
One  such  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  is  now  in  a  Sul>commit- 
tee  of  the  House  and  ready  to  come  before 
the  House  Labor  Committee.  Approval  \yj 
this  group  wlU  bring  It  to  a  vote  on  the 
floor  shorUy  after  Labor  Day.  It  is  House 
BlU  13037. 

Some  33  years  ago.  when  the  country  was 
trying  to  work  iU  way  out  of  the  depres- 
sion. Congress  authorized  the  United  State* 
Employment  Service  to  try  to  And  Jobs  for 
about  19  million  unemployed  people.     This 


organization  had  come  into  being  in  World 
War  I  to  mobilize  manpower  for  munitions 
factories,  with  the  budget  limited  to  $1 
million  per  year.  Uttle  by  little  the  agency 
now  has  grown  to  2200  offices  with  a  budget 
of  t200  million.  Prom  attempting  to  place 
the  primarily  untrained  person  in  a  Job. 
the  agency  is  now  involved  in  placing  the 
skilled  and  professional  worker  as  well,  and 
conducting  training  programs.  TTielr  serv- 
ices are  advertised  as  being  "free",  but  of 
course,  the  taxpayers  are  supporting  the  »200 
million    per   year   operation. 

The  bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
presently  waiting  House  consideration.  H.R. 
1.3037.  provides  for  a  fantastic  Increase  In 
the  coverage  and  authonty  of  the  United 
Sta'^es  Emploj-ment  Service.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  agency  to  take  over  every  pJiase 
of  employee  placement  and  soon  run  out  of 
business  the  5000  or  so  private  employment 
services.  It  would  mean  many  thousands 
of  additional  federal  employees,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  huge  punch  card  record  of 
employees,  where  they  are  working  and 
where  they  have  worked  In  the  past  and 
what  they  are  capable  of  doing.  It  would 
authorize  these  federal  agencies  to  recruit 
employed  persons  working  for  one  company 
to  go  to  work  for  another,  commonly  known 
as  "pirating".  It  is  obvious  that  soon  every 
employer  would  have  to  depend  on  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  obtain  employees,  and 
individual  workers  would  be  at  their  mercy 
as  well.  Tills  proposed  huge  expansion  will 
again  t>e  billed  as  a  "free"  service,  but  it  will 
be  aa  "free"  as  the  war  on  poverty  and  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  danger  in  this  bill  U  first  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  government  control  over  indi- 
vidual employment  and  the  control  over 
employment  by  business  and  Industry.  An 
even  greater  danger  lies  In  the  authority  to 
decide  where  you  may  and  may  not  be  re- 
ferred for  employment.  Since  the  proposed 
bill  authorizes  the  federal  agency  to  pirate 
an  employee  from  one  employer  to  work 
for  another,  what  would  stop  this  agency 
from  deciding  to  keep  an  employee  In  one 
particular  Job?  A  fantastic  idea?  The  en- 
tire proposal  is  fantastic,  but  it  can  easily 
become  law  unless  our  Congressmen  are 
fl<x>ded  with  protests. 

One  Ohio  Congressman,  Representative 
Prank  Bow,  is  agaiast  this  bill,  but  it  will 
take  more  than  one.  We  suggest  you  write 
them  at  once  to  express  your  objection  to 
this   federal    take   over  of   employmeul. 


Presideatial  "E"  Awarded  Durapak-Vac 
Pac  of  Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MABTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.^  Tuesday.  October  4.  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members,  an  article  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce  weekly  of  October  3 — In- 
ternational Commerce — on  the  initiative 
and  Ingenuity  of  Durapak-Vac  Pak  of 
Baltimore,  which  won  for  them  the  Presi- 
dential "E"  for  export  excellence  award. 

In  view  of  our  unfavorable  balanc!e  of 
payments,  and  the  need  to  expand  ex- 
ports, it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  excellent 
method  followed  by  this  firm  to  expand 
its  markAs.  Not  only  the  research  and 
development,  but  also  the  splendid  job 
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done  in  advertising,  training  of  distribu- 
tors, and  participation  In  international 
trade  fairs,  contributed  to  the  success  of 
this  new  method  of  polyester  film  pack- 
aging. The  success  of  the  sales  In 
France  has  led  to  expansion  of  sales  to 
other  European  countries. 

Another  aspect  which  is  noteworthy.  Is 
the  fact  that  all  shipments  are  made  by 
U.S.  vessels  and  ocean  freight  is  paid  for 
by  overseas  agents,  thereby  benefiting 
adso  our  US.  merchant  marine. 

I  know  this  success  story  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  and  take  pleasure 
In  Inserting  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  : 

Two  Manufacturers  Honored — P.-kCK-^ciNo, 
Tools  Win  "E" 

A  Baltimore  food  packaging  manufacturer 
and  a  Massachusetts  metal-cutting  tool 
maker  have  been  awarded  Presidential  "E" 
tor  export  excellence  awards. 

Durapak  Co..  Inc. -Vac  Pac,  Inc  .  Baltimore. 
and  the  du  Mont  Corp..  Greenfield,  Mass., 
both  successfully  entered  European  markets 
through  well-planned  foreign  marketing  pro- 
grams which  featured  multi-lingual  promo- 
tion. 

Durapak  la  the  developer  of  heat-shrink- 
able  contour  polyester  film  bags  used  for 
meat,  poultry  and  cheese  wrapping  and  w^as 
the  first  VS.  company  to  sell  them  overseas. 

VS.  trade  press  coverage  of  Dtirapaks 
package  technique  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  meat  Industry  supplier  In  Prance  who  was 
Interested  In  introducing  the  product  to 
Prance. 

To  market  test  the  bags  Durapak  and  the 
French  firm  arranged  regional  meetings 
throughout  the  country  and  invited  all  food 
processors^  In  the  meeting  areas.  Active  in- 
terest in^^the  technique  resulted  in  initial 
•ales,  which,  while  slow  at  first,  showed 
monthly  Increases.  By  the  fall  of  1963  a 
■olid  foothold  was  established  in  the  French 
market. 

Close  management  liaison.  Including  visits 
to  France  by  top  level  company  officials,  was 
established  between  Baltimore  and  Paris. 
This  relationship  and  direct  program  super- 
vision plus  technical  assistance,  engendered 
confidence  In  all  participating  personnel  and 
facilitated  quick  solutions  to  sales  problems. 

To  supply  Instructions  to  French  clients 
the  firm  inserted  mimeographed  instruc- 
tional sheets  in  French  Into  each  carton  of 
bags.  This  original  Instruction  sheet  is  now 
printed  In  12  languages. 

TECHNICAL    MANUAL    IN    FRENCH 

A  major  communication  problem  was  that 
no  technical  reference  material  on  polyester 
bags  existed  in  any  language  other  than 
English.  The  company  prepared  a  68-page 
manual  of  condensed  Instructions  on  the 
subject  and  published  It  In  French.  As  its 
export  market  expanded  the  firm  published 
the  manual  In  each  country's  language.  It 
now  Is  printed  In  six  languages. 

I>urapak'8  success  In  the  French  market 
led  to  its  entrance  Into  other  European  mar- 
kets. A  sales  office  was  established  in  Paris 
and  the  firm  applied  Its  original  marketing 
plan  for  France  to  other  countries. 

Prospective  meat  Industry  suppliers  were 
listed  for  each  country;  detailed  Information 
was  obtained  for  each  prospect;  the  field  was 
then  reduced  to  one  or  two  leading  firms  and 
exclusive  distributorship  was  offered  to  one 
In  each  country:  instructional  seminars  and 
technical  manual  translations  were  made 
and  sales  training,  sales  aids,  visits  with 
salesmen  to  prospective  customer  were  ar- 
ranged; and  technical  assistance  faculties 
and  liaison  were  established  with  the  Paris 
Office. 

ACKNTS   MtrST   ADVXBTISK  I 

Durapak  obligates  every  agent  to  spend 
■et  sums  in  national  advertising  and  empha- 


sizes trade  show  participation.  The  firm 
supplements  its  European  publicity  program 
with  advertising  in  U.S.  trade  Journals. 

All  Ehirapak  agents  are  well-esUiblished 
and  financliiUy  stable  concerns.  Because  of 
this  most  shipments  are  usually  on  open  ac- 
count and  all  billing.?  to  such  accounts  have 
been  paid  promptly  and  In  full. 

Ocean  freight  is  paid  by  the  overseas 
agents  and  arranged  abo.jrd  U.S.  vessels,  thus 
bringing  addlttonul  di)i:,irs  back  to  the  U.S. 
and  helping  the  Nation  relieve  its  balance  of 
payments  problem. 

The  Baltimore  firm  had  exports  totaling 
more  than  $800,000  in  1965  and  exported  to 
17  European  countries  including  Yugos!a'.!a, 
and  to  Kenya.  Venezuela  and  lirael. 

CONCRESS.MAN    PRE.SENTS    AWARD 

Durapak's  introduction  into  the  export 
market  of  its  packaging  method  through 
multl-Ungu.il  promotions  thus  led  to  tlje 
■•£■■  award  event  In  Baltimore  Sept.  22.  US. 
Representative  Edward  .^.  Garm.\tz  made  the 
presentaiiou  to  S  J.  Perlman.  company  presi- 
dent. 

Jean  Sousanna.  the  French  meat  industry 
supplier  whose  query  moved  Durapak  into 
exporting  and  who  Is  now  the  firms  overseas 
sales  manager,  was  among  those  attending 
the  presentation. 


Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    Nirw    TORK 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
.seen  .so  much  di.-respect  coupled  with 
disinterest  for  our  Government,  our  flag 
and  our  national  aim.s.  that  it  was  with 
pleasure  that  I  recently  read  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  some  Brookljii 
weeklies. 

Those  who  feel  as  the  writer  of  this 
letter  feels  about  our  country  are  un- 
doubtedly the  overwhelminfr  majority; 
that  they  are  uiiually  less  vocal  does  not 
make  them  le.ss  sincere. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  letter  of  Mrs.  Do- 
menica  Moiitajjerto: 

P.4TRIOTI.SM 

To  the  Editor: 

Since  when  ha.s  patriotism  been  regarded 
as  natural  and  expected  In  men  of  military 
or  pclllical  rank,  but  degraded  as  corny, 
square  or  some  other  derogatory  slang  ex- 
pression when  manifested  by  an  average  citi- 
zen? How  have  we  t)ecome  so  incredibly 
conditioned  as  to  con.=;ider  patriotism  out  of 
style  and  whose  and  wh.tt  purpose  does  it 
serve  to  have  it  so? 

A  major  p.Trt  in  the  cli.ibolical  scheme  of 
those  outside  forces  using  deterioration  of 
the  Amenc4in  way  as  a  prelude  to  the  even- 
tual demise  of  the  .American  government  is 
an  attempt  at  the  slow,  steady  slaughter  of 
American  Ideals.  In  tiie  malicious,  \-indictive 
plot  to  lullaby  Americans  into  slavery  a  most 
essential  beginning  is  to  undermine  feelings 
of  patriotism,  loyalty  and  love  of  country,  not 
In  the  stiitesmen.  politicians  or  dedicated 
men  serving  their  country  in  the  armed 
forces,  but  m  the  average  person  leading  aa 
average  life  in  an  average  American  com- 
munity. 

With  the  subtlety  of  a  creeping  fog.  these 
forces  have  convinced  many  Americans  that 
it  is  unsophisticated  to  feel  or  declare  a  love 
ol  country  or  fli^g,  and  all  too  frequently  peo- 


ple are  actually  embarrassed  by  any  open 
personal  demonstration  or  expression  of 
patriotism. 

The  Instances  and  examples  of  this  have 
become  so  commonplace  that  we  actually  fail 
to  recognize  them  when  they  appear.  If  the 
true  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegi.mce  suddenly  plucks  an  American's 
patriotic  henrtstrings  and  he  unexpectedly 
linds  himself  not  reciting,  but  actually 
decl.iring  his  allegiance  with  sincerity, 
should  he,  if  moved  to  rpeak  about  the  ex- 
perience, spD.ik  of  it  with  embarrassment? 

When  an  American  pridefully  displays  the 
.American  flag,  must  he  Invent  we»k  excuses 
to  olTset  the  teasing  of  his  neighbors?  And 
actually,  why  should  he  be  so  teased  by  the.m 
when  he  should,  in  fact,  be  imitated? 

Despite  the  fact  that  indilTerence  to  flag 
and  country  Is  rapidly  becoming  the  fashion, 
indicating  that  this  cold,  premeditated  mur- 
der of  our  patriotism  is  realizing  incredible 
success,  the  purpose  here  Is  not  to  indict  the 
doers.  Nor  is  it  Intended  that  all  Americans 
should  suddenly  start  wearing  Jhe  flag  on 
their  coat  sleeves.  ^ 

Rather  it  Is  desired  that  the  average  man 
be  shaken  Into  an  awareness  that,  while 
ridiculously  extreme  expressions  of  patriot- 
ism would  deservedly  evoke  scorn  and 
criticism,  he  need  feel  no  guilt  or  embarrass- 
ment for  normal,  natural  love  and  concern 
for  his  country. 

Yours   truly,  , 

Mrs.  DOMENICA  MONTAPERTO. 


What  One  Person  Cjin  Do 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    M.^RYL.^^■D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  30,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  a  series  of  events 
which  occurred  over  a  period  of  years.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  life  of 
Joe  Holdcraft,  a  Frederick  Countian  who 
died  several  weeks  ago,  and  whose  life 
shows  what  one  individual  can  accomp- 
lish, even  in  this  crowded,  regimented, 
and  mechanized  century. 

Before  World  War  11,  Joe  Holdcraft 
had  enlisted  in  the  MaiTland  National 
Guard.  When  the  guard  was  called  to 
active  duty  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
Joe  sei-ved  with  distinction  for  the  dura- 
tion, and  rose  through  the  ranks  to  the 
rank  of  major.  After  the  war,  when  so 
many  men  returned  to  civilian  life,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  Joe  to  hang 
up  his  uniform  and  put  away  his  cita- 
tion;;— but  he  did  not.  Instead,  he 
wanted  to  remain  active  In  the  guard, 
and  to  do  so,  set  aside  his  rank  of  major 
and  accepted  a  position  as  a  seriicant. 
For  the  next  several  years.  Sergeant 
Holdcraft  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
reorganization  and  revitalization  of  the 
Maryland  National  Guard.    .. 

Joe  Holdcraft  showed  his  initiative 
and  civic  pride  in  many  ways.  One  day 
he  came  to  me  to  express  his  concern 
about  the  unkempt  and  overgrowTi  con- 
dition of  the  Civil  War  monuments  on 
the  Monocacy  Battlefield,  monuments 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  various 
States  years  before  and  had  fallen  into 
disrepair.    Many  people  would  not  have 
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noticed  this  problem  at  all.  Others, 
having  seen  the  need  for  work,  would 
have  complained  to  their  local.  State, 
or  Federal  officials  and  asked  for  public 
help.  Instead.  Joe  mobilized  his  friends 
in  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Post.  American 
L'-siion,  and  they  did  the  work  them- 
selves, so  that  the  monuments  were  re- 
stored to  good  condition  through  the 
interest  and  labor  of  private  citizens. 

In  his  job,  as  well  as  in  his  avocatioi^s, 
Joe  Holdcraft  gave  that  Uttle  extra  effort 
which  made  such  a  difference  to  cverj'- 
one  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  rural  mail 
carrier,  and  happened  to  deliver  the  mall 
to  my  farm  on  New  Design  Road  near 
Fiederlck.  But  he  did  not  just  deliver 
the  mail.  He  always  had  some  candy  or 
lollipops  to  give  to  my  yomig  sons  when 
they  met  him.  Gradually  he  trained  our 
dog,  Impy,  to  carry  the  mail  from  the 
mailbox  to  the  house.  In  these  and 
other  ways,  Joe  brought  extra  good  cheer 
to  evei-yone  along  his  route,  and  showed 
that  he  regarded  carrying  the  mail  as 
more  than  just  a  job. 

Many  of  us  will  miss  Joe  Holdcraft.  for 
he  was  an  extraordinary  man — a  good 
friend  and  a  good  citizen.  His  contri- 
butions to  his  community  and  country 
will  not  be  forgotten,  and  I  hope  that 
each  of  us  will  take  heed  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  this  man  was  able  to 
make  other  people's  lives  much  better 
and  happier. 


Roy  Wilkins  on  Adam  Powell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Roy 
Wilkins.  executive  secretary  of  the 
NAACP.  is  a  widely  respected  thinker 
and  activist  in  the  field  of  human  ris;ht.s. 
He  is  pre.sently  a  contributing  columnist 
to  .several  newspapers  in  America. 

Recently,  he  wrote  a  column  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee's  efforUs 
to  strip  me  of  my  powers  as  chainnan. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  his  column  which  ap- 
peared   this   week   in   the   Los   Angeles 
Times  for  my  colleagues  to  read: 
Why  Pick  on  Powell? 
(By  Roy  Wllklnsl 
Rep  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Jr.,  the  dapper 
Democrat   from   Harlem,   has  had   his   wings 
clipped,  but  nobody  seems  sure  of  the  extent 
of  the  operation. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Adam  Is  chairman,  voted  27  to  1 
to  limit  his  powers.  The  sins  which  brought 
on  this  purification  were  said  to  be  his  "mis- 
use- of  his  powers  on  the  movement  of 
legislation,  his  arbitrary  hiring  and  firing  of 
staff  and  his  obscure  manipulation  of 
finances.  Tossed  in  for  public  cud-chewing 
were  Poweils  absentee  record  and  his  per- 
ambulations about  the  fun  centers  of  the 
world. 

However,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Congres- 
ilonal  procedures,  the  picture  is  not  com- 
plete. The  overwhelming  vot«  leaves  a 
suspicion  that  some  understanding  was 
reached.     This  lends  a  measure  of  credence 


to  Powell's  claim  that  the  change*  voted 
were  not  really  restrictions  upon  him.  Wear- 
ing his  meet  charming  manner  and  mixing 
airy  conversation  with  the  fineet  of  potables. 
Harlem's  suave  Representotlve  snatched  vlo- 
tory  from  defeat. 

Of  course,  the  voted  restrictions  do  ham- 
per his  free-wheeling,  but,  in  Powell's  word*. 
tlie  committee  was  "reaffirming"  the  House 
nUes  which  Powell  (and  nearly  every  other 
chairman  I    h.as  flouted  these  many  years. 

And  this  wholesale  flouting  Is  the  rub  for 
most  Negro  citizens— and  for  political  party 
leaders  who  dread  an  emotional  personality 
issue  in  a  crunpaign.  Negroes  ask:  If  al'l 
chairmen  are  arbitrary.  If  all  of  them  play 
tricks  with  the  scheduling  of  legislation  In 
accord  with  either  personal  designs  or  parti- 
san planning,  why  pick  on  Adam? 

Now.  say  Negroes.  U  Congress  reallv  seeks 
revision,  let  It  clean  up  all  the  chairmen 
Unless  it  does  so,  a  suspicion  that  Ole  Debbll 
racism  is  present  will  persist.  Ad.^m,  of 
course,  will  do  nothing  to  dissipate  this 
black-rug  waving. 

Other  Congressional  chairmen  do  not  have 
Adams  flair  In  extra-curricular  activities. 
An  unknown  niunber  has  its  adventures  but 
under  protective  cloaks.  Many  white  Aineri- 
can.s  condemn  Adam's  goings-on  and  the 
\i\st  majority  of  Negroes  do  not  approve, 
either.  Sure,  tiiey  say,  he  is  inconsistent! 
Sure,  he  is  a  rabble-rouser.  Sure,  he  haa 
ducked  the  New  York  courts. 

But,  they  say.  he  Is  handsome.  He  wears 
his  immaculate  wardrobe  elegantly.  He  U 
smooth,  cool,  audaciotis.  One  wag  holds 
that  American  whites  can  take  any  kind  of 
Negro  except  an  audacious  one. 

This  audacity  can  stem  from  knowledge 
and  skill  as  well  as  from  amorality,  from 
effomania,  from  arrogance  raised  to  the  ninth 
power.  Since  Adam's  chairmanship  has  pro- 
duced 5C  pieces  of  good  legislation,  his  flit- 
ting about  has  been  underglrded  with  solid- 
even  brilliant — competence. 

In  this  age  of  computers  and  predlcUble 
monotony,  must  we  have  Congressmen  who 
are  pieces  of  blotting  paper  or  clusters  of 
ball-bearings.  Identical  to  within  one  teu- 
thous;indth  of  an  inch? 

If  Adam  is  truly  a  "disgrace,"  as  some 
maintain,  and  If  his  alleged  financial  dere- 
lictions can  be  proved,  boot  hUn  out.  But  if 
he  is  J  lust  colorfully  unorthodox,  let's  keep 
him   along   with   oiu  sanity   as   Americans 


Congressman  Frank  Annnnzio'i  Speech  to 
the  761st  Tank  Battalion  Association 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15,  1966 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  made  recently  by  the 
Honorable  Prank  ANNrmzio  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Illinois.  On  Septem- 
ber 3,  1966,  Congressman  Annunzio  had 
the  honor  of  addressing  the  18th  annual 
reunion  of  the  761st  Tank  Battalion  As- 
sociation and  Allied  Veterans  of  World 
War  II,  a  distinguished  group  of  Negro- 
American  veterans. 

I  commend  Congressman  Annuvzio's 
speech  to  my  colleagues  because  it  tells 
part  of  the  too  little  known  story  of  the 
role  of  the  Negro-American  soldier  In 
World   War  II.     The  761st  Tank  Bat- 
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talion  was  the  first  armored  unit  In  the 
history  of  the  American  Army  to  enter 
combat  with  Negro-Americans  manning 
Its  weapons  and  vehicles. 

Because  of  Congressman  Anncnzio's 
strong  feeling  that  the  gallant  war  rec- 
ord of  Negro-Americans  shoiild  be  given 
due  recognition,  he  is  taking  the  lead  in 
obtaining  recognition  for  the  761st  Tank 
Battalion.  Last  June  Congressman 
Annunzio  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  Presidential  unit  citation  for  the  761st 
Tank  Battalion.  I  have  been  proud  to 
follow  his  leadership  In  working  for  pas- 
sage of  tliis  measure  before  the  Congress 
adjourns. 

Frank  Annxwzio  has  a  long  and  out- 
standing record  of  flghtliig  for  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans.  In  1951  Prank 
Annunzio.  who  Wos  then  the  Illinois 
State  Director  of  Labor.  Issued  an  order 
Instructing  his  department  to  place  all 
job  applicants  without  regard  to  race 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

He  further  ordered  his  department  to 
refuse  to  even  accept  requests  for  the  de- 
partment to  refer  job  applicants  if  the 
jobs  were  not  open  to  all  regardless  of 
race,   creed,   color,   or   national   origin 
This  initiative  on  his  part  won  Prank 
Annunzio  universal  praise  and  numerous 
awards  from  various  labor,  civil  rights 
and  religious  groups  in  Illinois  including 
the  Chicago  Council  on  Rehglous  and 
Racial     Discrimination,     the     Chicago 
Commission  on  Hiunan  Relations,  and 
the  Chicago  branch  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

Frank  Annunzio's  voting  record  dur- 
ing his  first  2  years  in  Congress  speaks 
for  itself.  Prank  An-nttnzio  voted  for 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  the  1966 
Civil  Rights  Act.  including  the  fair  hous- 
ing section,  and  the  1966  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Act.  As  someone  who 
was  involved  in  the  Mississippi  challenge, 
the  effort  to  deny  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  five  members  from 
Mississippi  because  o[  massive  voting  dis- 
crimination against  Negro-Americans  in 
Mississippi.  I  particularly  remember 
Prank  Annunzio's  votes  in  support  of 
the  Mississippi  challenge  on  two  separate 
rollcalls  In  1965. 

Congressman  Annunzio's  speech  to  the 
761st  Tank  Battalion  and  his  efforts  on 
the  unit's  behalf  are  consistent  with  his 
long  record  of  working  to  advance  the 
cause  of  equal  dignity  for  all. 
The  speech  follows : 

REMARKS  BY  THE  HONOaABLE  PRANK  ANNUN- 
ZIO Before  the  18th  Annual  Rei-nion  or 
THE  761st  Tank  Battauon  Association 
AND  Allied  Vetera.ns  of  World  War  II  at 

THE      GRAMERCY      In.N,      WASHINGTON,      DC 

September  3,   1966  '  . 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  tonight  at  the  18th  Annual  Reunion  of 
the  members  of  the  gallant  761st  Tank  Bat- 
talion and  Allied  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

I  want  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol,  and  to  express  mv  particular 
appreciation  to  Mr,  Richard  A.  Carter,  your 
national  president  and  a  resident  of  the  7th 
Congressional  District  of  Ulinols  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  for  Inviting 
me  to  your  banquet  this  evening  to  speak 
to  the  761st  TanJc  Battalion  Association  and 
Allied  Veterans  of  World  War  11. 

It  is  with  real  pride  that  I  address  all  of 
you   because   of   the  outsUndlng  contrlbu- 
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tiona  you  loade  dviring  World  War  II  which 
led  to  th«  ultlmat*  victory  of  the  Allied 
force*.  Tou  gave  your  blood  and  your  Uvee 
In  the  service  of  your  beloved  America,  and 
the  certificates  of  merit,  the  purple  hearts. 
the  allver  stars,  the  bronze  stars,  and  the 
commendaUons  awarded  to  you  are  over- 
whelming evidence  of  your  courage  and  your 
bravery.  A  total  of  almoet  400  battle  awards 
and  the  high  praise  of  the  War  Department 
were  bestowed  on  the  men  who  served  with 
the  761st  Tank  Battalion.  You  compiled  a 
truly  Impressive  record  and  you  are  a  credit 
to  the  more  than  30.000,000  Negroes  of  Amer- 
ica. The  example  you  have  set  i.s  one  which 
the  younger  generation  of  America  can  fol- 
low with  respect  and  pride. 

As  you  know,  the  761st  Tanlc  BatUihon 
was  the  first  armored  unit  in  the  histriry  of 
the  Amerloan  Army  to  enter  combat  wuh 
Negroes  manning  Its  weapons  and  vehicles 
The  Battalion  was  activated  In  April  1942  at 
Camp  Cl&lbome,  Louisiana.  General  Le.^Ue 
J.  McNair  was  the  one  who  first  conceived 
and  advocated  the  Idea  of  Negroes  in  the 
Armored  Forces.  Many  were  at  flrsi  opposed 
to  the  Idea,  but  General  McNair  won  out 
Orders  were  Issued  to  organize  the  first  Ne- 
gro Tank  Battalion  In  our  history.  Unfor- 
tunately, General  McNair  did  not  live  to  see 
the  trwnendous  success  of  the  project  he 
initiated  for  he  died  In  the  bombing  raids 
over  Normandy,  Prance.  In  H>44. 

In  October  1944,  after  two  years  of  con- 
centrated effort  to  build  an  effective  fighting 
maohine,  the  7«l8t  Tank  Battalion  landed  in 
nance  an  the  Normandy  i>eninsula.  The 
BMxnMitouB  day  had  arrived,  and  true  to 
their  battle  cry,  the  brave  boys  of  the  761st 
"came  out  fighting !" 

In  their  first  encounter  witli  the  enemy 
the  781>t  took  three  towns  from  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Battalion  lived  up  to  the  highest 
expectations.  The  men  fought  gallantly  in 
extremes  of  climate  and  terrain  Their  in- 
gentilty  and  ability  carried  them  through 
the  grimmest  and  most  difficult  situations. 

In  December.  1944.  after  the  761st  had  been 
In  oomhat  less  than  two  months,  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Headquarters  XII 
Corps.  IssAied  an  official  commendation.  In 
a  special  memorandum  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  76l8t  Tank  Battalion.  Major 
General  M.  S.  Eddy,  stated : 

"I  consider  the  761st  Tank  Battalion  to 
have  entered  combat  with  such  consplcious 
courage  and  success  as  to  warrant  special 
commendation. 

"The  speed  with  which  they  adapted  them- 
srivea  to  the  front  line  under  most  adverse 
weather  conditions,  the  gallantry  with  which 
they  emerged  from  their  recent  engagements 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dleuze.  Morville  le  Vic,  and 
Ouebllng  entitle  them  surely  to  consider 
themselves  the  veteran  76l8t.' 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  In  the  Battles 
of  Morville,  Metz.  Obreck.  Dleuze.  GuebUng, 
TUlet,  and  countless  others,  the  men  of  the 
78l8t  conducted  themselves  admirably  under 
stress  and  the  relentless  fire  of  the  enemy. 

You  will  recall  vividly,  I  know,  the  rugged 
fighting  at  Tlllet.  the  heavy  casualties  sus- 
tained by  both  Bides,  and  finally,  the  retreat 
of  the  crack  German  13th  SS  Panzer  Division 
as  the  76l8t  pushed  forward  and  turned  the 
tide. 

Such  moments  as  this  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Courage  and  bravery  of  this  high 
caliber  deserves  to  be  remembered.  Indeed, 
the  pages  of  American  military  history  would 
not  be  complete  without  official  recognition 
of  the  7aist  Tank  Battahon.  which  fought 
with  valor  In  Prance.  Belgium.  Luxembourg, 
Holland.  Germany,  and  Austria. 

It  wa«  tbrougb  the  suggestion  of  my  good 
friend.  Honorable  Vlto  Marzullo.  the  dlstln- 
guiahed  Committeeman  and  Alderman  of  the 
asth  Ward,  that  your  preaeldent,  Mr   Carter, 


first  wrote  to  me  about  his  effort*  to  secure 
this  recofjnltlon  for  the  761st  Tank  Battalion. 

I  was  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  service,  and  immediately  conferred 
with  Congressman  L.  Mendel  Rivebs.  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Coni- 
niUtee.  about  the  Inta-oduction  of  legislation 
to  honor  your  Battalion.  T^ien.  on  June  15, 
l'"^6.  only  eight  days  after  I  had  received 
Mr  Carters  letter.  I  introduced  H.R  1571.') 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  awajd  a  Presidential 
V.'iit   Citation   to   the   761st   Tank    B.tttalum 

.Subsequently.  I  wrote  to  Ch.arnian  RiviRs. 
and  urged  that  early  action  to  taken  on  H  R 
15715  in  order  that  it  may  be  enacted  Into 
l.iw  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  80th 
Congress! 

On  August  29,  Chairman  Rivers  replied  to 
111?  .is  follows: 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
nuttee.  your  bill  was  referred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  his  views  and  reoomnienda- 
tions  on  June  17,  1966.  We  are  awaiting 
this  report  and  until  It  is  received  no  action 
c.ir  be  scheduled  on  the  proposal   ' 

The  Chairman  also  assured  me  that  I 
would  be  furnished  a  copy  of  the  Defense 
Department's  position  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
ceived. I  want  to  assure  all  of  you  here  to- 
night ttiat  I  shall  continue  my  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  secure  enactment  of  HR  15715  In 
order  that  the  extraordinary  heroism  of  the 
76Ist  Tank  Battalion  may  be  officially  recog- 
nized. 

I  would  like  txi  say  In  clo.slng  that  the 
Negroes  who  served  in  World  War  II  and  in 
particular  those  who  served  with  the  761st 
I'aiik  Battalion  made  not  only  a  m.-igniflcent 
contribution  in  the  defen.se  of  our  Nation, 
but  also  made  a  profound,  more  significant 
contribution  to  the  social  advancement  of 
our  great  country. 

Once  and  for  all  the  shining  example  of 
the  761st  broke  down  all  barriers  and  all 
myths  about  the  American  Negro  It  dem- 
onstrated beyond  smy  doubt  the  true  poten- 
tial of  the  American  Ne^ro  and  led  to  na- 
tional recognition  of  his  worth  as  a  re- 
sponsible citi/ren  and  asset  in  our  s<-)ciety. 

Negroes  have  always  distin^iished  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  our  country.  Five 
thousand  Negroes  fought  in  the  Revolution 
and  this  led  to  the  emancipation  of  Negroes 
in  the  North.  Three  thousand  Negroes 
fought  In  the  War  of  1812  and  this  resulted 
In  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro  In  many 
Northern  states  and  the  beginning  of  a 
strong  movement  for  general  emancipation. 
Four  hundred  thousand  Negroes  fought  in 
the  Civil  War  and  this  resulted  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  4.000.000  Negroes  and  the  vote 
wa.s  given  to  all  of  them.  Ten  thousand 
Negroes  fought  In  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  more  social  and  economic  gains 
were  made  by  the  Negro.  Over  four  hundred 
thousand  Negroes  fought  In  World  War  I 
and  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  fought 
in  Worid  War  II. 

Tlie  record  of  loyalty  and  courage  of  the 
American  Negro  to  his  country  In  time  of 
war  and  peace  is  unbroken  Yours  w,\s  not 
the  first  page  In  that  record,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  most  glorious  pages  written  in  Ameri- 
can military  history. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  insure  that  your 
contribution  is  officially  recognized,  and  If 
hearings  are  scheduled  on  my  bill  to  author- 
ize a  Presidential  Citation  for  the  761st  Tank 
Battalion,  I  plan  to  personally  testify  before 
the  Committee  In  order  to  make  the  officials 
in  Washington  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
your  contribution  during  World  War  II. 

I  know  that  you  will  continue  In  the  fu- 
ture, as  you  have  In  the  past,  to  live  up  to 
the  great  traditions  you  have  established  In 
the  service  of  democracy  and  of  America. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  so  much 
for  your  kind  attention  this  evening. 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Publisher  Rich- 
ard H.  Amberg  HoDored  by  110  St. 
Louis  "Women  of  Achievement"  for 
Award  Program  Affording  Recognition 
to  Outstanding  Women 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-^ 

Monday,  October  3.  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  \.he 
past  11  years.  Publisher  Richard  H. 
Amberg,  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, has  been  the  moving  force  behind 
an  unusual  award  program  in  St.  Louis 
honoring  outstanding  women  of  the  com- 
munity for  their  achievements  In  all 
fields  of  human  endeavor.  It  was  one  of 
the  great  moments  of  my  life  to  be 
among  the  10  selected  in  1956  for  the 
Woman  of  Achievement  Awards,  particu- 
larly since  the  newspaper  does  not  always 
agree  with  my  politics.  In  the  11  years 
In  which  awards  have  been  made,  110 
women  have  been  recipients  of  this  dis- 
tinctive honor,  and  I  know  that  all  of  the 
others  treasure  this  designation,  just  as 
I  do. 

It  was  most  fitting  therefore  that  tlie 
110  "women  of  achievement"  honored 
by  the  Globe -Democrat  over  the  past  11 
years  should  want  to  find  an  appropriate 
mamier  in  which  to  expre.ss  our  thanks 
to  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  to  en- 
courage women  to  strive  toward  excel- 
lence in  careers  which  challenge  women's 
abilities  and  require  their  best  efiforts. 

On  Sunday,  September  18,  at  a  recep- 
tion sponsored  by  the  women  who  have 
been  honored  by  the  Globe-Democrat,  a 
fine  portrait  of  Dick  Amberg,  painted  by 
Fred  E.  Conway,  of  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Fine  Arts,  was  imveiled, 
a  gift  of  the  women  the  Globe-Democrat 
has  honored.  Unfortunately,  my  duties 
in  the  Congress  prevented  my  being  In 
St.  Louis  for  this  delightful  case  of  "turn- 
about"'—honors  for  a  man  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  advancement  of 
full  recognition  for  women  In  all  fields. 
As  1  of  only  11  women  Members  now 
serving  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  am  particularly  conscious  of  how  much 
encouragement  qualified  women  need  in 
order  to  work  in  fields  in  which  they  are 
often  a  tiny  minority. 

INiriATED    WOMEN   OF  ACHIEVEMENT   AWARDS    Of 
STRACVSE     i-OST-STANDARD 

Dick  Amberg  first  developed  the 
Women  of  Achievement  Award  program 
as  publisher  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Stand 
ard  in  1949,  according  to  an  editorial  I 
have  just  seen  from  that  newspaper 
commenting  on  the  ceremonies  in  St 
Loids  on  September  18.  When  he  later 
came  to  St.  Louis  as  publisher  of  the 
Globe-Democrat.  Mr.  Amberg  brought 
this  fine  idea  with  him. 

Giving  the  background  of  the  highly 
successful  Women  of  Achievement 
awards  in  both  Syracuse  and  St.  Louis 
and  joining  In  the  congratulations   to 


Dick  Amberg  on  the  honor  he  was  ac- 
corded by  the  women  he  was  Instrumen- 
tal in  having  honored,  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
of  September  22.  1966,  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted for  Inclusion  In  the  Congression- 
al Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post -Standard 
Sept.  22,   1966] 

CONGRATULAnONS,    DiCK 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  founder  of  The  Post- 
Standard's  famoujs  Women  of  Achievement 
awards  when  he  was  publisher  of  this  news- 
paper In  1949,  has  Just  been  honored  by  110 
Women  of  Achievement  In  St.  Louis,  where 
he   U   publisher   of  The   Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.  Amberg  adopted  The  Poet-Standard 
award  ceremony  to  St.  Louis  when  he  went 
there  11  years  ago,  and  It  has  been  the  same 
outstanding  success  there  that  It  has  been 
In  Syrcause.  The  recipients  of  the  St.  Louis 
honor  had  a  portrait  of  him  painted  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Mr.  Amberg  at  a  reception  last 
Sunday. 

"Dick  Amberg  h.os  probably  extended  more 
constructive  influence  on  the  minds  and  af- 
fairs of  the  people  of  Missouri  than  anybody 
who  has  come  to  this  state  In  many  decades, - 
Mrs.  William  A.  McDonnell  commented  as  the 
portrait  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Katharine  Law 
Amberg,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amberg. 

"He  has  set  an  example  of  unparalleled 
courage  in  controversy  and  crises  as  well  as 
leadership  where  there  might  be  Indecision 
and  uncerUUnty.  His  Integrity  and  crusad- 
ing temperament  are  always  aligned  tor  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

The  Post-Standard  Joins  in  congratuLatlng 
our  g'XKl  friend  and  former  boss. 


LAWS  A^fD  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  ot  the  United  States 
TnxK  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes.— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control   of  the  ar- 
rangement  and    style   of   the    Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  {  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
TrTLK  44,  Section   182b.  Same;   n.Lt7s- 
TRATION8,  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  Kiaps,  dia- 
grams, or  Ulustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20 
1936,  c.  630,   (  2,  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Recxjrd 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  U 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record—The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
■hall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tlon  and  delivery  schedtUes. 

2.  Type  and  style— The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tlves.  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 


the  Congressional  Record,  In  7Vi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shaU  be  printed  In  614 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capltaU  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wiU 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript  .—When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  U  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnlsheu  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statemenu  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished.— Proots  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee), His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Correcftons.— The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee-' 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addl- 
tlons  of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record  .—When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
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to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Cowcars- 

BIONAL  RZCOaO. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendlx  to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  suom^tted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copv  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.—fJo  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  InsUnce 
may  be  printed  In  the  CoNcatssiONAL  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpu  from  letters  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
With  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  the  'Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  theHouse  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20402  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
enmient  pubUcatlons  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  oV  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 
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Senate  passed  poverty  bill,  passed  four  sundry  bills  on  calendar  call,  and  took 

up  foreign  ai4  appropriations. 
House  passed  the  Financial  Institutions  Supervisory  and  Insurance  Act  of 

1966;  and  the  State,   Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary  appropriation 

bill.  , 


Chamber  Action 


Senate 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  24077-241 1 1 

Bills  Introduced:  Two  bills  and  two  resolutions  were 
introduced  as  fcJlows:  S.  3878-3879;  S.J.  Rts.  197;  and 

S.  Qxi.  Res.  III.  I  Page  24077 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

The  following  bill  was  reported  during  ailjournmcnt 
on  October  3  under  prior  authorization: 

S.  3046,  proposed  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1966,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept. 
1674). 
The  following  bill  was  reported  today: 
S.  3712,  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  the  status  of  cer- 
tain Cuban  refugees,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  1675). 

Pages  24076,  24077 

Bills  Referred:  13  House-passed  bills  were  referred  to 
appropriate  committees.  pages  24077, 24 1 67 

Secretary  of  the  Senate:  By  unanimous  consent,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  remarks  made  by  various  Senators  in 
tribute  to  the  retiring  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Emery 
L.  Frazicr,  be  printed  as  S.  Doc.  in.  poge  24077 

Calendar  Call:  On  call  of  calendar,  four  bills,  one  of 
which  was  private,  were  passed  as  follows: 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  President: 
Service  Academies:  H.R.  9916,  to  increase  the  number 

of  cadets  appointed  to  the  military  service  academies  by 

the  President ;  and 
Private  Ml:  One  private  bill,  H.R.  5912. 

With  amendment,  to  be  sent  back  to  House: 
Armed  Forces:  H.R.  16646,  authorizing  issuance,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  of  exemplary  rehabilitation 
certificates  to  persons  who  have  received  military  dis- 
charges other  than  honorable.  | 

With  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 
Mil1{:  S.  3834,  to  provide  for  price  adjustments  in  con- 
tracts for  the  procurement  of  milk  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  pog*s  24089-24093 

D948 


Post  Office  Leasing:  An  original  bill,  S.J.  Res.  197,  to 
extend  authority  until  April  30,  1967,  for  Postmaster 
(jcneral  to  enter  into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods 
not  exceeding  30  years,  was  passed  without  amendment. 
H.R.  14548,  companion  bill,  was  by  unanimous  con- 
sent rccominirred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Pages  24112-24113, 24167 

Theft  From  Pipelines:  Senate  concurred  in  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  3433,  making  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  steal  or  embezzle  property  from  a  pipeline.  This 
action  cleared  bill  for  the  President.       Pages  24093-24094 

Poverty:  By  49  yeas  to  20  nays  (motion  to  reconsiiicr 
tabled).  Senate  passed  with  amendment  H.R.  15111, 
proposeii  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1966,  after  having  substituted  for  its  text  the  amentlcil 
language  of  S.  3164,  companion  bill.  Prior  to  this 
action,  the  following  actions  were  taken  on  amendments 
to  S.  3164: 

Adopted:  By  38  yeas  to  34  nays  (motion  to  reconsiiicr 
tabled),  Prouty  amendment  to  earmark  36  percent  of 
authorized  funds  for  community  action  programs  for 
Operation  Headstart  (aid  to  preschool  age  children); 
Mansfield  amendment  as  amended  by  adoption,  45  yeas 
to  27  nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  of  Dirksen 
amendment  as  a  substitute  therefor  so  as  to  reduce  au- 
thorized appropriations  in  the  bill  to  the  House-passed 
figure  of  $1.75  billion  (Mansfield  prior  to  adoption  of 
Dirksen  substitute  therefor  would  have  reduced  the  au- 
thorized appropriations  to  $2.1  billion) ;  Javits  amend- 
ment rcsjKcting  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  to  special  experimental  projects  under  youth  pro- 
grams; Murphy  amendment  providing  that  a  volunteer 
under  the  Vista  program  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person- 
employed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; Bible  amendment  to  qualify  certain  Indian 
tribes  and  reservations  for  coverage  in  the  bill  from  a 
population  standpoint;  Clark  amendment  of  a  technical 
corrective  nature;  and  by  38  yeas  to  32  nays  (motion 
to  reconsider  tabled),  modified  Byrd  of  Virginia  amend- 
ment barring  aid  to  any  individual  who  incites  a  riot 


Martha  Lee  Poland,  of  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  Represeatt  Finest  Qualities  of 
American  Youth — i-K  Club  Program 
Praised 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
Fnday  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  Martha  Lee  Poland,  a  young  lady 
from  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  who  was  one 
of  six  4-H'ers  from  throughout  our  Na- 
tion selected  as  4-H  reporters  to  the  Na- 
tion for  1966. 

Miss  Poland  traveled  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  with  a 
dedicated  zeal  told  the  4-H  story— its 
past  and  its  future.  Currently,  35,000 
young  people  in  West  Virginia,  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas,  are  living  and 
learning  through  4-H  club  work. 

The  4-H  is  the  youth  education  pro- 
gram of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  Is  conducted  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  land-grant  universities  and 
county  governments. 

The  4-H  movement  in  West  Virginia  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  and  has  been 
capably  administered  by  State  Extension 
4-H  Leader  C.  P.  Dorsey,  who  retired 
from  that  post  in  September. 

Jackson's  Mill,  the  State  4-H  camp,  is 
one  of  the  finest  camps  anywhere  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Harley  V.  Cutlip, 
State  extension  program  leader.  Various 
county  canips  are  also  impressive,  the 
foremost  being  Camp  Caesar,  in  Webster 
County,  under  the  supervision  of  County 
Agent  H.  A.  Burton  and  County  4-H 
Agent  Thelma  R.  Pickens.  These  camps 
and  others  throughout  West  Virginia 
enable  urban  and  rural  youth  to  partici- 
pate together  in  constructive  programs 
of  self-enrichment  and  service. 

Miss  Poland  has  had  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience representing  2.2  million  young 
men  and  women.  She  was  received  at 
the  White  House  last  week  by  President 
and  Mi-s.  Johnson. 

Mr.  President,  this  alert  and  attractive 
giri  presented  me  with  her  impression  of 
♦-H  Club  work,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  original 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mabtha  Leb  Polani>-4-H  Reporter  to  the 
Nation  roB   1966 
The  4-H  Hymn  begins,  "Give  to  me  the  4- 

h..  ,.?"''**  ™^  '^y*"  ^^  «>  It  ha».  t-H 
tt"  directed  me  In  the  development  of  the 
«kllU  of  my  hands.  Instructed  me  In  the  ap- 
PUoation     ot    the    wisdom    or    my    mind 
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strengthened  my  belief  in  the  building  of  a 
healthy  body,  and  increased  tenfold  the 
depths  of  my  heart.  A  spiced  cjike  for  des- 
sert, a  red  nig  for  my  bedroom,  a  new  pair  of 
slacks  for  a  picnic,  an  arrangement  of  home- 
grown tulips  for  a  friend,  a  balanced  budget 
for  the  summer,  or  keeping  a  dentist  ap- 
pointment on  Tuesday.  These  have  been  the 
tangibles  of  4-H  in  my  life. 

The  internal,  intangible  qualities  devel- 
oped have  also  been  a  part  of  my  4-H  de- 
velopment. Feeling  Inside  the  achievement 
of  the  4 -Her  you  have  worked  with,  be  It  a 
first  year  member's  first  public  demonstration 
or  a  sixth  year  member's  blue  ribbon  wool 
outfit,  is  a  true  mark  of  self-development. 

4-H  has  been  the  reassurance  and  helping 
hand  of  my  first  club  leader  when  I  remade 
my  pin  cushion  the  morning  of  my  first  ex- 
hibit. My  heart  holds  warm  memories  of 
adult  leaders  from  June  Throne  to  C.  P.  Dor- 
sey who  through  the  years  encouraged  us  to 
make  our  "best  better,  "  Yet  each  one  is  Just 
an  example  of  the  half  million  capable 
volunter  leaders  who  form  the  backbone  and 
outreach  of  the  4-H  movement. 

4-H  has  been  the  practical  homemaking 
skills  I  missed  in  my  sclentifioally  oriented 
school  program,  the  development  of  extra  in- 
terest projects,  the  example  of  concerned 
adults.  It  has  directly  influenced  the  choice 
of  my  career  In  working  with  young  people 
either  in  secondary  education  or  in  coordi- 
nating young  programs  in  the  extension 
service. 

4-H  has  truly  been  the  guide  to  my  ways 
having  guided  my  head,  heart,  hands,  and 
health  to  a  life  of  service  to  others  and 
thereby  serving  myself. 


Report  on  2d  Session,  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-TATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  at  the  close  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  I  summarized  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  session,  reprinted 
them  at  my  own  expense  and  mailed 
them  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District. 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  re- 
port, the  second  session  of  Congress  has 
not  adjourned.  For  the  most  part,  this 
summary  includes  legislation  that  has 
already  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  has  been  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  In  some  cases,  however  I  am 
Usting  major  bUls  still  pending  at  one 
stage  or  another  in  Congress,  but  which 
are  almost  certain  to  receive  final  ap- 
proval this  year.  In  order  to  Inform  as 
many  as  possible  what  has  taken  place 
in  Congress  during  the  past  10  months. 
I  plan  to  have  this  summary  reprinted 
at  my  own  expense  as  I  did  last  year. 

This  has  been  a  long  and  grueling  ses- 
sion.   Legislation  Is  becoming  more  com- 


plicated each  year  and  complex  legisla- 
tion must  be  dealt  with  in  a  careful  and 
deliberate  manner.  As  it  appears  now. 
each  session  of  Congerss  will  be  longer 
until  we  reach  the  point  that  Congress 
is  in  continuous  session. 

Every  bill  enacted  into  law  this  year 
cannot  be  included,  but  I  do  want  to  list 
and  briefly  describe  the  legislation  that 
is  significant  nationally  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Iowa, 

AGRICULTURE    AND    RUR,AL    DEVELOPMENT 

The  Food  for  Peace  Act.  approved  by  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee,  es- 
tablishes a  2-year  program  for  the  sale 
or  donation  of  available  U.S.  farm  com- 
modities to  aleviate  hunger  abroad.  In- 
cluded is  a  provision  barring  benefits  to 
nations  shipping  strategic  materials  to 
Cuba  or  North  Vietnam. 

Congres.3  provided  funds  to  continue 
the  food  stamp  program,  which  helps 
low-income  families  obtain  an  adequate 
diet  by  utilizing  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem of  distribution.  A  total  of  13  Fourth 
District  counties  are  now  approved  for 
the  program. 

EDUCATION 

Congress  amended  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act.  continuing  for  5 
years  the  grant-in-aid  program  for  im- 
proving public  library  facilities  and  add- 
ing a  program  for  services  to  the  phys- 
ically handicapped.  Iowa's  grant-in-aid 
allocation  for  library  services  and  con- 
struction this  fiscal  year  Is  about  $1  1 
million. 

Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act,  approved  by  the  House,  ex- 
tend for  3  years  the  program  of  Federal 
grants  and  loans  to  aid  In  construction  of 
buildings  at  colleges  and  universities. 

Amendn.ents  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  pending  before 
the  House,  continue  the  Federal  aid-to- 
educaUon  program  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts, add  a  provision  for  aid  to  pupils 
in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools  and 
extend  assistance  to  State-supported 
schools  for  neglected  and  dependent 
children  such  as  the  State  Juvenile  Home 
at  Toledo, 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

The  Children  Nutrition  Act,  pending 
in  a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee, authorizes  a  2-year  program  of 
breakfasts  for  pupils  living  In  low-income 
areas  or  who  must  travel  long  distances 
to  class.  Also.  Congress  restored  budget 
cuts  which  wou'.d  have  curtailed  the 
regular  school  lunch  program. 

Congress  passed  legislation  providing 
monthly  payments  of  $35,  beginning 
October  1,  for  all  persons  72  or  older  not 
currently  eligible  under  the  social 
security  system. 

Congress  extended  through  May  31 
1966,  the  initial  period  for  those  65  or 
older  to  enroll  in  the  supplemental  medl- 
cal-care-for-the-aged  program.    Enroll- 
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ment  in  the  Fourth  District  totaled  49,- 
147,  or  95  percent  of  those  eligible  under 
the  program. 

Congress  passed  legislation  to  prevent 
the  use  of  stolen  dogs  and  cats  for  medi- 
cal research  and  to  provide  for  their  hu- 
man care  treatment,  and  transportation. 

ECONOMIC    DCVELOPMEXT 

Amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Act,  as  approved  by  the  House, 
authorize  continuation  of  the  antlpover- 
ty  program,  Increase  slightly  the  overall 
funding  authorization,  put  Increased 
emphasis  on  the  Headstart  and  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  programs  and  pro- 
vide aid  for  placement  of  older  workers 
in  community  service  jobs. 

Included  is  a  provision  which  I  pro- 
posed to  close  the  "information  gap"  In 
the  antlpoverty  program  by  requiring  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  make 
prompt  distribution  of  rules,  regulations 
and  guidelines  to  State  and  local  oCQcials. 

The  Sales  Participation  Act,  designed 
to  place  Increased  reliance  on  private 
rather  than  public  credit,  authorizes  the 
sale  to  private  investors  of  pools  of  Gov- 
ernment assets  held  as  security  for  Fed- 
eral loans. 

Congress  Increased  the  FNMA's  bor- 
rowing authority  to  lessen  the  shortage 
of  mortgage  capital  needed  for  home- 
bulldlng. 

TSANSPOKTATION 

The  Traffic  Safety  Act,  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  rising  highway  death  toll, 
authorizes  Federal  safety  standards  for 
new  motor  vehicles  and  for  tires.  The 
first  standards  will  apply  to  1968-model 
vehicles. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act,  In  a  further 
effort  to  cut  traffic  deaths,  authorizes  a 
Federal-State  highway  safety  program 
and  encourages  States  to  establish  an 
approved  program  by  December  31,  1968. 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  cleared  with  minor  differences  by 
both  Houses,  continue  for  3  years  the 
grant-in-aid  program  for  building  and 
improving  local  airports. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  Includes 
a  2-year  authorization  of  funds  to  con- 
tinue work  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  Iowa's  allocation  for  Interstate 
construction  during  the  2  years  totals 
about  $86.4  million. 

BUSIMKSS    AND    rlNANCK 

Congress  increased  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  created  a  special  SBA  disas- 
ter loan  fund  tg  ease  the  burden  on  SBAs 
regular  business  loan  fund. 

The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  establishes  a 
new  system  of  graduated  withholding  for 
individual  income  taxes  and  accelerated 
inkyment  schedules  for  corporate  taxes. 

Congress  passed  legislation  author- 
izing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  take  steps  to  end  the  recurrent 
shortage  of  freight  cars,  a  program  which 
has  troubled  many  Iowa  business  firms. 

The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 
IMissed  by  both  Houses  In  a  different 
form,  prohibits  unfair  and  deceptive 
packaging  and  labeling  of  consumer 
goods. 

ClVn.    lUCHTS 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  establishes 
procedmes   to   insure    that   no   person 


regaixlless  of  financial  statu.s.  Is  need- 
lessly detained  pending  trial  In  a  Federal 
court. 

INTERN .^TIONAL    RELATIONS 

The  Foreign  Assi.<;tance  Act  authoiizes 
a  1-year  program  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary* aid  abroad,  place.s  a  ILmil  on  the 
number  of  nations  elicible  for  U.S.  aid 
and  also  continues  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  for  3  years. 

Congress  continued  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  for  1  year  and  included  provisions 
for  a  school- to-.schtxil  pro'-rram.  under 
which  a  U.S.  scliool  can  help  build  a 
sister  .school  in  a  less-developed  nation. 

Congress  approved  U.S.  participation 
in  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  estab- 
lished to  promote  economic  de\elopment 
among  peaceful  Asian  nations. 

GOVERNMENTAL    RE0RGANIZ.\T10N 

A  new  Cabinet-level  Dt^partment  of 
T^ransportalion.  now  awaiting  conference 
committee  action,  was  established  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  ixjlicies  for  highway, 
air,  and  rail  travel.  A  similar  measure 
was  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. 

Congress  passed  a  fi-ecdorn-of-infor- 
mation  bill  requiring  Federal  agencies  to 
make  records  publicly  available,  except 
in  cases  involving  national  ^iecurity  or 
individual  privacy. 

LABOR 

Congress  passed  legislation  to  increase 
tlie  minimum  wat<e  to  $1.40  an  hour,  ef- 
fective FebruaiT  1.  1967.  and  to  $1.60  an 
hour,  effective  Februa:T  1.  1968.  The 
new  law  aLso  extends  coverage  to  an  ad- 
ditional 8.1  million  workers. 

Congress  approved  an  across-the- 
board  pay  rai.'je  of  about  2.9  percent  for 
1.8  million  Federal  workers. 

CONSERVATION 

Congress  provided  authority  for  plan- 
ning of  100  water.shed  projects  and  con- 
struction of  80  or  more  duriirg  fiscal  year 
1967.  thus  rejectinc;  Budget  Bureau  ef- 
forts to  shai-ply  curtail  the  program. 
The  Budget  Bureau's  proposed  limita- 
tions, as  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  on 
March  22.  would  have  cut  in  half  the 
scope   of   the  SCS  watershed   program. 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  awaiting  coiifer- 
ence  committee  action,  continue  the 
grant-in-£ud  program  to  help  local  com- 
munities build  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  add  a  new  program  to  plan  and  build 
treatment  plants  on  a  river  basin  basis. 

The  Clean  Air  Act.  approved  by  both 
Houses  in  a  sli.u'htly  different  form,  au- 
thorizes a  3-year  pro^'ram  of  grants  to 
State,  recional.  and  local  agencies  for 
expansion  of  effortvS  to  control  air  pol- 
lution. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    AND    VFTF.R\NS 

Congress  passed  a  cold  war  GI  bill  of 
rights  establishing  a  program  of  bene- 
fits, including  educational,  home  loans, 
medical,  and  Federal  job  preference,  for 
veterans  sei-ving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
since  January  31,  1955. 

Congress  approved  a  pay  increase,  av- 
eraging 3.2  percent,  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Pl'BLIC    WORKS 

Favorable  congressional  action  was 
taken  on  the  following  Fourth  District 
public  works  projects. 


The  Three  Mile  Creek  watershed  in 
the  Union  County  area  received  final  ap- 
proval by  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees. 

A  $6  million  appropriation  was  made 
to  continue  work  on  the  Rathbun  Dam, 
v/hich  will  foiTO  an  11,000-acre  reservoir 
covering  portions  of  Appanoose,  Monroe, 
Wayne,  and  Lucas  Counties. 

Congress  approved  $9.5  million  In 
funds  for  the  Red  Rock  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir on  the  Dcs  Moines  River,  which  will 
provide  downstream  flood  protection  to 
F.ddyville,  Ottimiwa,  Eldon,  and  other 
communities. 

Appropriations  totaling  $930,000  were 
made  to  finance  highway  relocation  and 
planning  for  the  Ames  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, needed  for  flood  control  in  portions 
of  Jasper,  Marion,  Mahaska,  and  Keokuk 
Counties. 

Congress  appropriated  $100,000  for 
engineering  and  design  work  on  the  Mar- 
shalltown  flood  control  project,  author- 
ized last  year  to  protect  areas  along  the 
Iowa  River  and  Linn  Creek. 

A  $70,000  appropriation  was  made  to 
continue  the  Iowa-Cedar  River  flood 
control  survey,  which  includes  a  study  of 
flood  prevention  on  the  Cedar  River  near 
Vinton. 

Congress  appropriated  $350,000  for  a 
70-bed  general  medical  and  siu"gical  unit 
at  the  Knoxville  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital.  The  unit  will  quahfy  the 
VA  facility  for  use  as  a  general  hospital. 

FEDERAL    BUDGET 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  expcnditm-es  to 
the  minimimi.  Congress  spent  much  of 
its  time  this  session  carefully  scrutiniz- 
ing the  appropriation  requests  submitted 
by  the  administration. 

Final  action  has  not  been  taken  on  a 
niunber  of  budget  requests  and  it  Is  there- 
fore impossible  to  show  an  accurate  and 
detailed  breakdown  on  each  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  latest  figures,  however,  show  that 
thus  far  this  session  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $594,249,156  less  than  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration.  The 
final  reduction  is  likely  to  be  even 
greater. 


National  Teachers  Corps  Will  Help  Ease 
Teacher  Shortage  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  August  30,  the  Associated 
Press  released  the  results  of  &  sui-vey 
indicating  that  the  United  States  is  suf- 
fering its  most  critical  teacher  shortage 
in  a  decade. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press  re- 
port, this  shortage  is  the  worst  in  his- 
tory in  some  States,  including  Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Illinois, 
and  New  York.  Among  other  States 
reported  to  have  disturbing  numbers  of 
vacancies  were  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan,   California,    Montana,    Kentucky, 
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Maine,  Rhode  Island.  Maryland,  Min 
nesota,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma. 

On  Tuesday,  September  6,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  expounded  further  upon 
the  distressing  teacher  shortage  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ohio  still  lists  2,000  unfilled  teaching  Jobe 
Alter  a  last-ditch  effort  to  recruit  an  addi- 
tional 1.530  teachers  in  August,  New  Jer- 
sey still  lacked  1.019  last  week,  and  schools 
are  to  open  today.  In  Illinois,  where  school 
officials  thought  earlier  they  were  Just  man- 
aging to  get  on  top  of  their  personnel  prob- 
lem, schools  are  expected  to  open  this  month 
short  5.000  teachers,  10  times  the  number  or 
vacancies  last  fall. 

For  many  schools,  the  pinch  means  that 
teacher  standards  are  being  lowered.  In- 
deed, in  some  cases  teachers  whose  quali- 
fications are  so  poor  that  they  wouldn't  or- 
dinarily be  hired  are  being  snapped  up  by 
sch(x>l  officials.  Prince  Georges  County 
Maryland.  Is  hiring  substitute  teachers  with 
some  college  education  but  no  degrees'  a 
few.  in  fact,  have  only  attended  high  school 
Los  Angeles  is  preparing  to  call  up  sub- 
stitute teachers  for  full-time  duty  If  it 
can't  ease  an  Impending  shortage  by  the 
time  school  opens  on  September  19.  Many 
of  the  substitutes  can't  pass  the  standard 
qualifying  exam  for  teachers,  says  Ralph 
Richardson,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education. 

While  this  serious  teacher  shortage 
continues  to  grow,  with  no  relief  in 
sight,  the  National  Teachers  Corps, 
a  federally  sponsored  teacher  ti-aining 
program  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  is  about  to  die  before  birth. 
If  Congress  does  not  soon  recognize  the 
need  for  the  $20  million  requested  to 
continue  this  unique  program,  congres- 
sional apathy  or  corps  attrition  could 
kill  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 

Unlike  other  Federal  teacher  train- 
ing programs,  the  NaUonal  Teacher 
Corps,  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Nelson] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy]  and  co- 
sponsored  by  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Clark],  the  NTC  wlU  bring  promising 
college  gi-aduates  who  had  not  previous- 
ly considered  a  career  in  teaching  into 
the  ranks  of  certified  teachers. 

To  date,  1,600  corpsmen  have  been  re- 
cruited from  a  volunteer  list  of  over  13,- 
000.  These  1,600  corpsmen,  represent- 
ing 300  experienced  teachers  and  1,300 
college  graduates,  have  already  received 
3  months  of  Intensive  teacher  training. 
Tliey  are  poised  and  prepared  to  enter 
135  of  our  school  districts  which  have 
reqeusted  Teacher  Corps  aid  for  their 
most  Impoverished  schools. 

I  submit  that  if  the  Congress  were  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds,  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  could  serve  as  one— 
possibly  our  most  effective— means  of 
attracting  intelUgent,  imagmative  young 
people  into  the  honored  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has 
Introduced  several  teacher  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  rejuvenate  the 
duninishing  roster  of  qualified  teachei-s 
none  has  been  equipped  to  provide  a  pool 
of  teachers  for  national  use.  The 
Teachers  Corps,  however,  offers  a  full 
force  of  committed  and  competent  pro- 
spective teachers  to  supplement  local 
teaching  staffs  across  the  country. 
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If  we  of  Congress  have  at  our  disposal 
the  means  to  make  a  contribution  to 
public  school  educaticMi;  to  call  up  more 
people  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  pub- 
lic classroom,  let  us  not  fail  to  meet  this 
urgent  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  unanimous 
consent  that  a  New  York  Times  article 
published  on  September  4,  discussing  the 
national  teacher  shortage,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

TeACHFR   Sc-ARCITV   in   PtTBLIC  SCHOOL.S   'WORST 

IN  Decade— CRmcAL  Shortage  i.n-  N.\tion 
Follows     Recent     Gains— Officials    Are 
Surprised— Dratt  CrrEo  as  a  Cause— Con - 
i-CTiTioN  From  Industry.  FEOEiLALLr  .\rDED 
Proora.ms  and  Pay  Also  Blamed 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechinger) 
The   most   critical   teacher  shon.;tge   in   a 
decade  confronts  the  naUon's  classroon^  at 
the  .start  of  the  new  school  year 

-The  scarcity,  which  Is  reported  from  Maine 
to  California,  has  taken  local  echool  systems 
and  state  educaUon  authorlUes  by  surprise 
It  comes  after  several  years  of  steady  im- 
provement in  the  supply  of  teachera 

In  contrast  with  indications  in  recent 
years  that  teacher  shortages  were  a  thing  of 
the  past,  a  check  by  the  New  York  Times 
found  public  schools  desperately  XryWm  to 
staff  their  classrooms.  J'    '-J'-'fi   to 

Many  states  are  resorting  to  the  use  of 
greater  numbers  of  teachera  without  full 
professional  credentials.  Emergency  calls 
are  also  being  made  to  enlist  ooUege -educated 
housewives  and  to  bring  teachers  out  of 
retirement. 
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TWELVE    THOUSAND    NEEDED    IN    STATE 

I  i'  ^  ^^^  "^"^'^  *e''lo"»  Shortage  w©  have 
had  since  the  nineteen-fortles,"  said  Dr 
Harry  M.  Sparks  superintendent  oX  public 
instruction  in  Kentucky.  f  ""i'<. 

Dr.  Vincent  Gazetta,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  In-Service  Education  in  the  New  York 
btate  Education  Department,  said  the  situ- 

?9  n,^  ;^n*'^°°'^  ^^'•»0"8-  The  sute  is  short 
12,000  fully  certified  teachers,  about  8  Dcr 
cent  of  the  total.  *^ 

"Areas  that  we  thought  were  well  covered 
in  terms  of  people  available— male  physical 
education  teachers,  elementary  school  teach- 
ers  and  industrial  arts  Instructors— are 
short,"  Dr.  Gazetta  added. 

Despite  the  generally  gloomy  outlook.  New 
,  .;n''^n  ?'■  "^V"^^  employs  50,000  of  the  state's 
150.000  teachers.  Is  "cautiously  optimistic" 
and  hopes  to  have  the  schools  fully  staffed 
on  Sept   \2.  the  opening  day. 

DRAIT    HURTS    IN    TWO    WATS 

Anticipating  staffing  problems,  the  citVs 
.school  authorities  signed  up  2.000  prospective 
teacher.s  for  a  special  summer  training  pro- 
gram,  hired  5,000  others  through  a  stepped- 
up  recruiting  program  that  Included  trlM  to 
the  South  as  well  as  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  advertising  campaigns  and  hired 
50  Negro  teachers  who  were  displace<l  bv 
desegregation   of  Southern   schools. 

Nobody  appears  to  have  clear  cut  answers 
as  to  why  the  national  situation  has  changed 
so  suddenly.  Among  the  most  frequentlv 
cued  reasons  are  the  competition  for  trained 
personnel  by  federally  supported  education 
programs,  competition  by  Industry  and  the 
Inroads  made  by  the  draft. 

The  effects  of  the  draft  are  felt  not  only 
by  the  induction  of  potential  teachers  Inti 
mmtary  service  but  also  by  the  attempU  of 
many  to  avoid  the  draft  by  attending  grad- 
uate school.  B  B  ■^ 

Also,  the  mushroom  growth  ot  the  two- 
year  community  coUegea.  which  frequently 
recruit  instructors  from  the  high  school 
level,  has  added  to  the  shortage 


A  spokesman  for  the  United  SUtes  Office 
of  Education  denied  that  there  wm  a  short- 
age of  qualified  teachers.  The  only  shortage 
he  insisted,  is  one  of  persons  willing  to  gc 
into  classrooms  at  the  going  rate  of  pay 

•If  the  salaries  were  raised,  there  would 
be  plenty  of  teachers."  he  said 

trained  teachers  were  not  in  the  schools  and 
were  not  seeking  employment  there  because 
they  could  find  better-paying  Jobs 

Public  school  officials  admit  that  Federal 
funds  have  helped  to  Improve  education  by 
paying  for  greater  numbers  of  teachers 
especially  for  disadvantaged  studenu,  and 
lor  more  specialists  in  such  fields  as  remedial 
reading,  guidance,  science  and  other  fields 
Parndoxically,  however,  the  officials  blame 
the  availability  of  Federal  funds  for  much  of 
the  teacher  shorUge  by  paving  for  th* 
greater  numbers  of  teaching  positions  with- 
out supplying  the  teachers. 

In  addition,  there  are  new  educational 
programs  outside  the  schools  Uiat  compete 
for  teachers,  such  as  the  Job  Corps  The 
various  antlpoverty  projecu  and  even  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  total  professional  staff  in  the  nation's 
schools  and  colleges  of  every  description  is 
estimated  at  2.850.000  by  the  NaUonal  Edu- 
cation Association.  About  1,9-mllUon  are 
in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools^  employed  at  an  average  salary  of 
$6,011  for  the  lO-month  school  year. 

SHORTAGES    HOM    ntOCRESS 

Progress  made  In  the  drive  for  greater  edu- 
cational quality  brings  with  It  the  prospec 
of  teacher  shortages.  For  example,  over  the 
last  10  years,  the  ratio  of  elementary  school 
pupUs  per  teacher  has  decreased  from  30  7 
to  2  /  .6. 

While  the  number  of  pupils  per  classroom 
has  been  steadily  reduced,  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  nation  s  schools  has  esublislied 
new  records  in  each  of  the  last  22  years  It. 
the  last  five  years,  the  number  of  children 
5  to  17  years  old  has  risen  by  5  miUion  to  Ju^t 
below  50  million. 

In  addition,  again  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds,  preschool  education  for  children  be- 
low Uie  age  of  5,  such  as  Project  Head  Start 
has  become  a  popular  addition  to  schooling 
This,  too,  comjietes  for  manpower  out  of  the 
total  teacher  reservoir. 

This  can  be  partlculariy  serious  when  there 
Is  a  salary  differential  between  the  locally 
and  federally  financed  programs.  For  exam- 
ple. Toledo,  Ohio,  reports  that  It*  substitute 
teachers  get  $20  a  day  for  sXx  hours  of  in- 
struction while  Head  Start  pays  $18  for  four 
hours  in  much  smaUer  classes. 

Reporting  an  estimated  shortag*  of  1  000 
teachers  for  New  Jersey,  a  spokesman  for  'the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  said- 

•Many  supervisory  positions  with  attrac- 
tive salaries  are  opening  up  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  Thu 
has  taken  some  of  our  best  and  most  experi- 
enced teachers  out  of  the  classroom. '• 

In  Connecticut,  the  number  of  unfilled 
vacancies— a  total  of  422  one  week  before 
school  opening— is  about  twice  that  of  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  sUte  has  24  000 
teaching  positions. 

emergency  license  in  use 
Dr  William  H.  Flaherty.  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  EducaUon,  said  the  treble  seem- 
ingly alleviated  In  the  last  five  years  was 
worse  this  year.  Tliere  are  fewer  candidates 
for  most  poslUous.  except  in  social  studies 
and  mens  physical  education,  he  added. 

Maine,  which  employs  10,000  public  school 
teachers,  reported  601  vacancies  at  the  last 
preopenlng  Inventory,  with  English,  science 
mathematics,  industrial  arts,  music,  guid- 
ance and — for  the  first  time  this  year— social 
studies  among  the  critical  fields. 

At  the  request  of  local  school  superintend- 
ents, the  State  Commissioner  this  year  au- 
thorized  a   "temporary   emergency   license" 
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for  persona  with  only  two  ye.irs  ol  po.st-higli 
•chool  education. 

In  nilnolB,  with  110.000  teachers  including 
28,000  In  Chicago,  Verne  Crackel.  deputy  su- 
perintendent of  instruction,  reported  that 
local  achool  superintendentB  call  this  "the 
most  critical  year  in  the  last  8  to  10  years," 

Illinois  Is  urging  housewives  and  others 
with  bachelor's  degrees  to  enter  teaching  to 
alleviate  the  emergency. 

When  Martin  Essex,  Ohio's  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction,  called  together  local 
scbool  leaders  last  month,  he  was  told  that 
between  1,500  and  2,000  teachers  would  have 
to  be  recruited  before  schools  open 

A  spokesman  for  CMilo  said  that  about  2.000 
teachers  were  being  used  for  instruction  un- 
der the  federal  programs  provided  by  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1065,  Including  1.500  elementary  school 
teachers  who  have  been  hired  lor  remedial 
programs. 

Ohio's  education  authorities  are  trying  to 
overoome  the  shcaoage  throvigh  several  steps. 
They  have  appealed  to  retired  teachers,  they 
are  trying  to  find  17,000  former  teachers  who 
have  left  to  raise  famlliee.  they  are  trying  to 
perstMde  college  seniors  to  go  into  teaching 
and  they  axe  Issuing  emergency  calls  through 
the  news  medllC. 

Ohio  experts  estimated  that  almost  one- 
tblnl  at  aU  thoee  who  leave  college  with  full 
inviMtraUon  for  te«ching  never  actually  enter 
the  teaching  field. 

Mlaaourl  reported  "the  situation  is  pretty 

bad" ^wlth  a  shortage  of  about  1.600  at  last 

count.  Indiana,  which  faced  a  serious  short- 
age *  month  ago,  has  averted  the  crisis  by 
^^^^1^T^g  back  retired  teachers.  enli.<5ting  house- 
VlTW  and  raiding  neighboring  states  by 
Instituting  high  salary  schedules  | 

nnXGENCY    IN    K£NTUCKY 

"The  [manpower]  shortage  is  general  not 
only  In  teaching,  but  in  our  region  there  Is 
a  shortage  In  every  line,  even  in  the  depart- 
ment stMres."  William  E.  Wilson  Indiana, 
State  Superintendent,  said. 

Kentucky,  with  a  shortage  of  about  1  000 
teMhers.  Is  Issuing  emergency  certificates  to 
peraoiu  wtthout  a  completed  college  educa- 
tk». 

"tlMnj  young  men  would  be  available  to 
us  If  It  were  not  for  the  Vietnam  War.  and 
DMUiy  more  are  staying  on  In  college  for 
grMluate  wtvk  because  they  feel  that  if  they 
•tarted  to  teach,  they'd  be  called  up  in  the 
draft."  said  Dr.  Harry  M.  Sparks  Superin- 
tendent o<  Public  Instruction 

But  be  conceded  that^alary  remained  the 
malor  roAdblock. 

"Buatneas  and  industry  are  getting  the 
college  grads  before  we  can.  at  »1.000  more 
a  year,  eren  though  we  have  raised  ovu  sal- 
arlea  by  »600."  he  added. 

Underlining  the  nationwide  shortage  of 
induetrial-arts  teachers.  Wisconsin's  State 
Suptrintendent.  William  C.  K«hl.  said  that 
otty  acbool  systems  would  have  to  run  larger 
clAMM  In  that  field,  while  small  school 
aystdos  might  have  to  drop  indtistrial-arts 
progrmma  entirely.  The  Job  Corps  has 
drained  oS  many  of  the  teachers,  he  added. 

A  apokeaman  In  Texas  estimated  that  Fed- 
wal  fuxtds  for  the  aid  of  schools  with  large 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  pupils  had  cre- 
ated positions  for  about  10.000  teachers,  often 
"draining  off"  the  surplus  that  existed  in  the 
metropolitan  areas. 

Dr.  Max  Rafferty.  California's  State  Super- 
intendent, said : 

"Call  via  any  year  and  we  have  a  shortage  ' 
But  be  expected  things  to  be  worse  this  year 
He  aald  between  BOO  and  1.200  provisional 
credentials  would  have  to  be  issiie  this  year. 
compared  with  400  a  year  ago. 

Other  states  reporting  shorUtges  were 
Mortb  CaroUna,  Pennsylvania.  Montana. 
Rbode  Islaad,  Vermont,  Maryland.  Minne- 
sota, MMrMka  and  Oklahoma.  Georgia, 
wblch  loaea  teachers  to  higher-paying  Ala- 


b.imu  and  Florida.  rep»>rt*  ihe  wur.st  bhorl- 
age    in    its  educational   history 

Salary  differences,  often  between  neighbor- 
ing states,  also  add  to  nuuiy  local  or  regional 
problems.  For  example,  ihe  average  teachers 
salary  In  Ohio  is  »6.550,  but  in  neighboring 
Michigan  It  is  $7,200  .aid  in  Indiana  t7,30O. 

Nationally,  average  salaries  range  from 
$a,600  in  California  and  «8.400  In  New  Yorlc 
to  M.SOO  in  Mississippi  New  York  City  s 
scale  now  mnges  from  »5  400  lur  beginning 
teachers  to  $1 1.930  at  the  top 

Mrs  Elizabeth  McGor.igle  premdeni  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  A.<»oriat.ion  said  that 
•although  teacher  Income  h<vs  gone  up.  in 
economic  status  teachers  are  still  behind  the 
other  profes-sions  requiring  equivalen'  prej)«- 
ratlon  " 
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OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker.  In 
all  parts  of  the  world  whore  there  are 
men  of  good  will,  1968  will  be  ob.sei-ved 
as  Inleniational  Human  Ritiht-s  Year.  In 
order  that  the  United  State.s  a.s  a  leader 
In  the  preservation  and  advancement  of 
human  rights  might  conduct  an  appro- 
priate .sei-ies  of  activities  and  events  in 
commemoration  of  this  occasion,  my  re- 
.spected  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Seymolr  Halpern. 
has  introduced  legislation  to  establish  a 
US.  Committee  on  Himian  Rights. 

As  envisioned  by  Mr  Halpern.  this 
committee  would  be  composed  of  11 
members.  7  chosen  by  the  Pi-esident  and 
2  each  chosen  by  the  respective  bodies 
of  the  Congre.ss.  It  would  then  be  the 
task  of  the  committee  to  conduct  studies 
and  formulate  plans  that  would  make 
the  U.S.  observance  of  Human  Riuhts 
Year  an  effective  and  productive  under- 
taking. 

Recently,  there  appeared  an  article  In 
the  American  Examiner  which  describes 
in  detail  the  nature  of  Mr.  Halpern's 
proposal.  I  commend  this  article  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  who  desires 
to  do  his  part  in  the  advancement  of  hu- 
man rights: 

(Prom    the   New    York    Amerioan    Exai?iiiier. 
Sept  22.  19661 

CAPriAL    COMMENT 

(  By  Milton  Friedman  i 

Washi.vgton  — To  spur  Umted  States  ratt- 
fiiation  of  the  United  Nations  genocide  con- 
vention. Rep.  Seymovr  Halpern  New  York 
Republican,  is  pushing  for  action  before  ad- 
journment on  his  bill  to  establi.sh  a  U  S. 
Committee  on  Human   Rights 

Hearings  on  the  Halpern  BUI  H  R  1230«. 
underscored  the  need  for  such  conimittee  to 
prepare  for  United  States  participation  in 
the  observance  of  the  year  U>68  as  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  'Year  Rep  Dante  B 
Fascixi.  Florida  Democrat  who  is  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  International  Organizations,  conducted 
the  hearings  and  acknowledged  that  Rep 
Halpern  "Introduced  the  original  legislation 
in  the  House." 

Rep  Halpern  told  the  Subcommittee  that 
his  bill  fullllled  a  recorrmiendation  made  by 
the  Citizens  Committee  on  Human  Rights  of 


the  1965  White  House  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation.  The  committee  wa." 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  Louis  B. 
Sohn.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  who 
stressed  to  Rep.  Halpfkn  the  need  for  enact- 
ment ol  his  bill. 

A  Senate  version  of  the  Halpern  bill  was 
introduced  by  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Penn- 
sylvania Democrat,  co-sponsored  by  2,S  oMier 
Senators. 

In  a  letter  to  chairman  Thomas  S  Morgan 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Department  said  the  propHMed  legislation 
"demonstrates  the  continuing  concern  of  the 
United  States  for  U.N.  efforts  to  advance 
human  rights  In  line  with  our  support  tor 
the  Universal  Declaration  In  1948.  ' 

Rep.  Halpern  wants  a  representative  U  s. 
committee  appointed  as  early  as  possible  to 
implement  a  program  of  activity  at  ilie 
local,  state  and  national  level.  He  hope.'^ 
that  such  a  Committee  would,  through  a 
compelling  report,  motivate  President  Johii- 
.-on  and  the  Congress  to  achieve  ratification 
of  the  long-p)endlng  genocide  treaty.  Tlie 
meaeure.  designed  because  of  Nazi  masp 
murders,  has  been  ratified  by  most  civilized 
nations  but  not  by  the  United  States 

.Action  has  been  deferred  because  ol  fcii.-; 
Ill  Washington  that  the  Soviet  Union  wou'd 
mvolie  the  treaty  at  the  United  Nations  to 
embarrass  the  United  States  on  the  domestic 
problem  of  Negroes. 

The  Department  of  State  now  support .-,  the 
concept  of  a  conunittee  as  envisaged  by  Rep. 
Halpern.  "A  committee  established  by  Act 
of  Congress  will  attract  Immediate  support 
and  cooperation  from  the  many  U.S.  organi- 
zations and  institutions  already  interested 
in  advancing  human  rights,"  said  the  De- 
partment. It  was  noted  that  the  U.N  resolu- 
tion designating  1968  as  International  Hu- 
man Rights  Year  urged  intensification  <>: 
domestic  efforts  and  educational  program.- 

Rep.  Halpern  told  the  Subcommittee  U\„\ 
the  Bureau  of  Btidget  voiced  no  objection  to 
the  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program.  The  projKised 
committee  wotild  consist  of  1 1  menil>e!  ^ 
Seven  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presideni 
Two  would  represent  the  Senate,  .uid  tww 
would  be  designated  by  the  House. 

As  originally  drafted.  It  was  Rep  H.^i  - 
pern's  intention  that  the  seven  would  be 
chosen  from  private  life,  preferably  from  the 
academic  oommunlty.  But  the  St.ate  De- 
partment thought  the  President  shotild  have 
greater  discretion  to  appoint  members  and 
be  left  free  t-0  choose  from  Goveriunent  and 
.semi-public  sources.  The  chairman  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  main  task  of  the  committee  would  be 
to  conduct  studies  and  formulate  plans  that 
would  make  U.S.  observance  of  International 
Human  Rights  Year  an  effective  undertaking. 
The  committee  woiUd  be  authorized  to  ini- 
tiate himian  rights  meetings  and  seminars 
throughout  the  nation.  It  would  study  the 
past  and  present  the  official  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  human  rights  field.  The  com- 
mittee would  report  to  the  President  not 
later  than  July.  1967.  for  transmittal  to 
Congress,  recommending  steps  whereby  the 
United  Stales  could  advance  human  rights 
internationally. 

Rep.  Halpern  Informed  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  vigorous  support  of  his  proposals  by 
Morris  B.  Abram,  XJS.  representative  to  the 
UN.  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  The 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  a  non- 
governmental organl2atlon  of  lawyers  that 
enjoys  constUtative  status  with  the  UN.. 
termed  the  bill  an  "excellent  initiative  ' 

Support  also  came  from  such  leaders  as 
Sol  M.  Linowltz,  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
and  Arnold  Forster,  general  counsel  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  Bnai  B'rith. 
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The  Elderly  and  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS.  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aginf?  reccfmmended  earlier  this  year 
that  the  war  on  poverty  be  directed  more 
effectively  to  help  Americans  who  are 
both  elderiy  and  poor.  The  report  was 
based  on  extensive  hearings  and  research 
called  for  by  the  committee  chairman, 
the  distlnffuished  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SmathersJ. 

Our  committee  report  made  12  specific 
recommendations  intended  to  make  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  more  re- 
sponsive and  effective  in  programs  for 
the  elderly. 
The  report  also  said: 
Already  the  OEO  has  shown  that  it  can 
generate  national  enthusiasm  over  headstart 
opportunities  for  youth.  Now  it  can  take 
genuine  leadership — If  it  will — to  help  create 
the  .same  kind  of  enthusiasm  and  help  for 
those  born  a  few  generations  earlier. 

In  other  words,  we  felt  that  the  Nation 
should  not  be  forced  to  choose  between 
assistance  for  the  young  and  assistance 
for  the  elderly.  We  felt  that  any  pro- 
gram against  poverty  worthy  of  its  name 
would  have  to  provide  for  both  young 
and  old  in  need. 

The  OEO  has.  within  the  past  year, 
established  several  promising  programs 
for  older  Americans,  including  Foster 
Grandparents,  Medicare  Alert,  and  Op- 
eration Green  Thumb.  A  home  health 
aids  program  is  in  Its  early  stages.  OEO 
has  also  established  a  permanent  advLs- 
oi-y  Committee  on  Poverty  and  the 
Elderly. 

Such  efforts  are  encouraging,  but  I 
feel  that  most  Americans  still  have  as  yet 
little  real  understanding  of  the  need  for 
greater  action  for  help  to  the  elderly 
poor,  not  only  from  the  OEO.  but  also 
from  all  other  Federal  agencies  involvpd 
in  the  overall  war  on  poverty. 

Senator  Smathers,  by  ordering  a  full 
study  of  the  problem,  has  given  the  Na- 
tion much  to  ponder.  I  recommend  that 
anyone  concerned  about  povei-ty  In  their 
own  communities  should  read  the  com- 
mittee report.  "The  War  on  Poverty  as  It 
Affects  Older  Americans,"  piinted  on 
June  16.  1966. 

Fortunately,  a  distinguished  Associated 
Press  columnist.  Martin  E.  Segal,  has 
provided  a  good  summary  not  only  of  the 
report  but  also  of  the  need  for  action. 
His  article,  published  on  September  28  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  all  Americans. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
SEfuRiTT  TOR  Top:  Needs  or  Elders  Are 

OVKSLOOKCD 

(By  Martin  E.  Segal) 

We  have  to  fac«  some  uniriaasant  facts 

af  fit'tf  '^  ^'^  """**°  Americans  over  the  age 
of  65  live  In  poverty. 

Six  out  ot  10  older  Americans  who  live 
aione  are  poor. 
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Out  of  every  four  families  In  which  the 
head  of  the  family  is  over  65.  one  family 
doesn't  have  enough  money  to  buy  the  basic 
necessities  of  life. 

The  SpeclaJ  Committee  on  Aging  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  which  reported  Uiese 
facts,  did  face  them.  It  decided  Uiat  the 
w.ir  on  poverty  wasn't  fighting  enough  !>attle.s 
on  behalf  of  the  elderly  poor. 

Why  .ire  the  elderly  being'neglected  in  this 
much  publicized  campaign  to  end  poverty  in 
America?  i\,r  one  thuig.  the  elderly  poor 
aren  t  easily  seen.  As  the  Senate  Committee 
report  ^lys.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
rooms  of  rundown  hotels  of  the  central  city 
in  aid  homes  and  apartments,  in  mining  and 
rai!ro.id    towns.    In   shacks    In    rural    are.is  ' 

They  do  not  offend  our  eyes  They 
are  not  crowded  Into  slums  through 
which  we  must  ride  on  the  way  to  worlc 
One  A'ltness  told  the  committee  half  m  Jos'- 
that,  older  i^eople  would  get  more  attention 
if  thfy  were  willing  to  break  some  windov^s. 

MOST     ARE    HELPLESS 

BlU  nor  only  are  the  elderly  poor  invisible 
•hey  are  the  most  helpless  of  ail  poor  people 
Their  health  Ls  often  poor;  their  education 
s  often  limited.  They  can  not  find  new  Jobs 
While  ,.nly  55  percent  of  poor  people  aged  25 
t-o  45  will  remnln  poor,  80  percent  of  those 
over  t;.,  who  are  poor  will  be  poor  for  Uie 
rest  ot  their  lives.  'Worse,  they  will  be  a 
burden  on  their  children,  who  probably  have 
hardly  enougii  to  go  around  as  it  Is. 

Congress  has  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
poverty  act  which  speciflcaUy  sutes  Uiat  the 
elderly  ure  to  receive  the  greatest  poesible 
con.slderafion  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, which  is  m  charge  of  the  war  on 
povertv  Buc.  even  after  this  amendment 
only  «1  out  of  every  $100  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  spend*  wlU  be  spen- 
to  aid  the  elderly. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  this  situation' 
The  Senate  Committee  has  made  sever.U  spe- 
cific recommendation.-!,  pirst,  existing  pro- 
grfuiis  can  be  expanded.  For  example,  the 
Faster  Grandparents  program.  In  which 
elderly  people  lire  paid  to  provide  personal 
care  for  children  in  orphanages  and  Institu- 
tion.-!. h:i.s  been  extremely  successftil. 

This  program  should  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude retarded  and  invalid  children  who  live 
nt  home,  yet  who  are  often  alone  for  much 
of  the  day.  This  would  benefit  additional 
thousands  of  children  and  provide  both  em- 
ployment and  enjoyment  for  an  equal  num- 
ber of  older  people. 

AIDS    COMMTTNTTT 

Next,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  co-operation  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, was  very  successful  with  Medi- 
care Alert,  a  crash  program  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  sign  up  for  Medicare. 

The  same  high  priority,  with  adequate  ad- 
vertising  and  promotion,  should  be  given  to 
other  programs  for  the  elderly.  Special  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  programs  which 
will  provide  employment  for  older  people 
who  want  to  work  to  supplement  their  In- 
comes. Special  workshops  should  be  set  for 
older  people  so  they  can  work  at  their  own 
speed. 

And  the  promotion  that  went  into  Medi- 
care should  also  be  applied  to  nutnUon  pro- 
grams such  as  Operation  Loaves  and  Fi.shes 
which  provides  low-cost  and  healthful 
meals  for  the  elderly.  ut^nmui 

These  programs  may  cost  money,  but  in 
the  long  run  the  community  will  save  both 
money  and.  more  Importantly,  lives.  For 
example,  there's  the  experience  of  a  senior 
center  in  a  major  city.    Doctors  found  that 

hoh""  J  ''*''''"•  "°*  °"*  member  of  the  center 
had  been  admitted  to  a  mental  hospital 
because  of  senility.  Ordinarily,  40  or  60 
would  have  been  admitted. 

Thus,  it  is  m  the  community's  own  In- 
terest to  place  more  emphasis  on  helping  its 
older    ciUzen^partlcularly    the    pow    who 

w^'l^°  ?!^"  P'*'^*  *°  ^^^"^  they  can  turn. 
We  have  the  resources  to  do  It, 
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Inflation  Dangers  Exaggerated?        ^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

l.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1966 
Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker 
there  have  been  constant  allusions  made 
by  the  Republican  side  that  fiscal  poli- 
cies being  u.sed  by  the  administration 
were  .nadequate  to  stem  the  inflationary 
trend  and  that  increased  taxes  should 
be  considered.  This  talk  went  on 
tliroush  the  month  of  April.  On  May 
12.  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
said: 

This   adinaiistration   has   set    the   brakes 
too  severe! V. 


This  comment  temporarily  slowed  the 
discussion  regarding  this  problem.  Then 
little  by  little  the  discussion  commenced 
to  Increase. 

In  late  August  I  made  a  statement 
based  on  the  July  letter  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  in  New  York  in  which 
they  held  that  inflationary  pressures 
^'^il  "o  longer  as  acute  as  was  being 
allofecd  by  the  men  of  the  Republican 
Sid*.  The  next  day  my  RepubUcan  op- 
poiient  accused  me  of  being  a  "star 
ga*r.-  Now  a  month  later  the  Pirst 
National  City  Bank  confirms  and  agrees 
with  the  viewpoint  of  the  earlier  letter. 
This  viewpoint  is  quite  succinctly  ex- 
plained in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribime  of 
September  27. 

I  present  it  herewith  for  the  Infonna- 
tlon  and  enlightment  of  my  colleagues: 

I.NrL.\TION    Da.VCER    E.\.'\CCERATEI)'' 

Assuming  that  Congress  passes  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  suspension  of  the  7 
per  cent  tax  credit  for  Investment  in  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  and  the  fast  writeoff 
for  depreciation  of  buildings,  are  further  ta.x 
boosu  necessary?  Many  business  men  and 
economists  believe  they  are.  and  there  h.is 
been  an  assumption  in  business  circles  tliit 
the  Administration  would  go  to  Congress  af- 
ter the  first  of  the  year  for  an  across-the- 
board  boost  in  personal  and  corporation  in- 
come taxes 

However,  the  National  City  Banks  Eco- 
nomic Letter  warns  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  "overreacting  to  increases  in  widely  pub- 
licized price  Indexes."  It  says  a  dissection  ol 
the  official  price  indexes  Indicates  that  "most 
of  the  rises  in  prices  have  not  been  of  the 
sort  that  are  readily  controllable  by  changes 
in  demand  without  dangerous  side  effects  ' 
This  means  that  the  editors  believe  a  fur- 
ther t.ix  increase  may  not  be  needed  to  curb 
aggregate  demand  and  hints  that  such  a 
move  might  push  the  economy  into  a  reces- 
sion. 

■The  Economic  Letter  points  out  that  farm 
and  food  price  Increases  accounted  for  nearly 
half  of  the  total  increases  in  the  wholesale 
price  Index  since  July.  1964.  Tbese  price 
boosu  were  caused  largely  by  the  downswing 
in  cattle  and  hog  supplies  in  1965  and  early 
1966.  Prices  of  grains  and  soybeans  have 
risen  because  of  extraordinary  export  sales 
and  food  aid.  The  bank  letter  editors  think 
supplies  are  beginning  to  catch  up  with  de- 
mand in  farm  products  and  In  industrial 
raw  materials. 

•'It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  the  postwar 
price  history  that  plain  bad  luck  on  food 
prices  has  been  a  key  factor  In  the  current 
inflation  scare  as  well  as  in  the  last  one  dur- 
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ing  19S6-57,"  says  the  Economic  Le'  ler  One 
of  the  key  leeaons  offered  by  our  1956  57  ex- 
perience la  that  an  Inflation  largely  attribut- 
able to  food  mpply  factors  cannot  be  effec- 
tively suppressed  by  limiting  over -a  11  demand 
without  creating  even  worse  disruptions  else- 
where In  the  economy  .  .  .  Restrictions  on 
demand  aggravated  the  cofit-push  inflation 
In  that  period."  (Cost-push  inflation  is  the 
jacking  up  of  wages  and  prices  by  unions 
and  businesses  with  monojKily  power  to  set 
rates.) 

The  Bconomlc  Letter  concludes  tiiai  pres- 
ent evidence  does  not  support  liie  ide.i  tha* 
demand  Is  now  growing  at  an  excessi\e  rute  ' 

This  Is  an  argtiment  against  lurther  de- 
flationary measures  designed  to  restrict  total 
deniand— such  as  a  tax  increaes  or  further 
tightening  of  credit. 

Slnoe  l>anker8  are  supposed  always  to  f.ivor 
tight  money  and  stopping  inflation  at  tUl 
costs,  this  analysis  from  one  oi  the  natioti's 
leading  banks  is  Lntereetlng.  It  supports 
President  Johnson  and  his  economic  advisers 
In  their  cautious  approach  to  tax  ijicreases. 
And  It  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
"over-do*ng"  Inflation  control,  as  in  1966-67 
and  predi^tatlng  a  recession. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  our  present  eco- 
ncMiilc  situation  is  one  which  requires  ex- 
tremely deft  handling.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  of  us,  the  administration  is  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  that 
face  our  economy.  As  Secretary  Fowler 
has  said: 

Any  dolt  can  manage  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility In  a  stagnant  and  sluggish  economy. 
Separation  of  the  men  from  the  boys  t^ikes 
place  In  the  army  of  economic  .statesmen 
only  when  the  goal  of  fviU  employment 
growth  has  been  achieved. 

Past  performance  and  the  opinions  of 
sophisticated  financiers  all  point  up  the 
fact  that  this  administration  Is  handling 
the  problem  in  expert  fashion. 


Natioiial  Ftdcratioa  of  Businos  and  Pro- 
fesfioial  Women's  Clabs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or    NORTH    DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1966 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Piesidenl,  Oc- 
tober 16  to  the  22d  will  mark  the  an- 
nual observance  of  National  Business 
Women's  Week  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  Inc.  This  week  has  been  ob- 
served every  year  since  1928,  and  drama- 
tizes the  role  of  women  in  the  business 
and  professional  life  of  the  Nation. 

During  this  week,  the  177,500  mem- 
bers of  the  BPW  salute  the  achievements 
and  accomplishments  of  all  business  and 
profecBional  women  throughout  oui' 
country. 

This  <Mrganlzation  was  founded  in  1919. 
and  is  now  in  operation  in  all  the  50 
States,  Dmrict  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico. 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  growth  of 
this  organization  Ls  exemplified  by  its 
emblem,  the  Nike — Winged  Victory  of 
Samothrace,  wMch  symbolizes  progress. 

Its  noteworthy  objectives  are  four- 
fold: 


First.  To  elevaie  tlie  standard.^  for 
women  in  business  and  in  the  profes- 
sions. 

Second.  To  pi-omote  the  iiiix-ret.Us  of 
business  and  professiona]  women 

Third.  To  bring  about  a  .'^pint  of  co- 
operation among  business  and  profe.s- 
sional  women  of  the  Umted  Stat.e.s. 

Fourth.  To  extend  opporiiuiilic.s  to 
business  and  profes.sior\al  women 
through  education  along  Ime^  of  indu.s- 
trial,  scientific  and  vocational  acti\)ties. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  in  commendation  for  the  excellent 
work  perfoiined  by  this  ort:anizaUon, 
particularly  for  elevating:  the  .standarri.s 
and  increasing  the  opportunltir^  for  all 
busines.'^  and  professional  women. 


Ellery  Sedgwick,  Jr. :  Quality  Tells 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE:PRF.>.ENT.ATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  October  5  1966 

Mr.  MINSHALI,.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  open  this  week's 
issue  of  Forbes  magazine  and  recog- 
nize the  familiar  face  of  my  longtime 
friend.  Ellery  Sedgwick.  Jr  looking  out 
from  the  pages. 

The  article  accompanying  hi.s  picture 
relates  the  success  he  has  brought  to  the 
Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co  .  in  Cleve- 
land. Ellery's  brilliant  performance  as 
chairman  of  the  company  i.<  uibuto  to 
his  tremendous  drive  and  bu.sine.ss  per- 
spicacity. The  article  in  Forbes  does  a 
fine  job  in  profiling  this  a-spect  of  the 
man. 

We  who  have  known  and  admired  El- 
lery over  the  years  al.so  can  tell  of  his 
personal  warmth,  his  sincerity,  his  out- 
standing service  to  our  Cleveland  com- 
munity, his  congeniahty  and  loyalty  as  a 
friend,  and  I  would  be  remLss  if  I  did  not 
add  that  dimension  to  the  fine  Forbes 
story  detailing  his  accomplishments  a.s 
an  industrialist. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  hi.<  many  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill   to   read   the   following 
article : 
Qv.\LrrY  Texls.   Shrewd  STR,^7^^,Y   f.^N   Svi  - 

CEED  Even   in  a   SirK   Lsdustry    -Look   \t 

What  Medusa  Has  Done  in  CrJwFNT 

Pliigued  by  weak  pnces  and  o\errapiicily. 
nearly  all  the  weli-kuovini  (enieiit  com- 
panies— even  such  former  standouts  lui  Ideal 
Cement  and  Lone  Star — will  fail  u>  have  an 
earnings  gain  in  1966.  Only  smiUh.'^h  Cleve- 
land-based Medusa  Portland  Cement  Co.  is 
bucking  the  trend.  Mediisjt  s  e.Trnings 
should  be  up  15  percent  thjs  yestr  t.>  a  record 
$3.10  on  record  sales  of  about  *50  million, 
up  10  percent. 

Once  Medusa  Itself  was  an  inclitsiry  lag- 
gard. Fourteen  years  ago.  ex-banker  Ellery 
Sedgwick  Jr ,  now  Medusa  Chairman,  took 
over  the  company's  reins  from  an  80- year-old 
president.  Sedgwick  faced  an  uphill  fight 
since  his  tired  company  had  old  management 
and  even  older  plant.  It  wasnt  until  1966. 
when  the  company  earned  »2  70  per  share, 
that  it  exceeded  19S8's  $2.52. 

Sedgwick  credits  much  of  Mediuia'.s  new 
found  prosperity  to  the  boom   in  its  Xour- 


.state  area — Wisconsin,  Illinois.  Ohio  Peiiii- 
sylvania.  where  construction  is  partlcvilarly 
heavy.  Says  Sedgwick,  "When  capital  ex- 
penditures In  heavy  Industry  are  up.  we're 
up.     When  they're  down,  we're  down" 

Pay  Oflt:  But  Sedgwick  Is  brtng  moedti 
Medusa's  recent  record  is  due  to  more  than 
simply  good  fortune.  It  is  also  due  to  Sedg- 
wick's imaginative  strategy.  For  one  thin*.' 
he  Insisted  that  the  company  expand  only 
into  contiguous  markets.  Often,  cemiiii 
companies  jump,  say,  from  Chicago  to  Se- 
attle, whenever  a  market  begins  to  bimmer- 
only  to  find  that  after  they  have  built  new 
facilities  everybody  else  Is  In  there.  The 
result:    more  overcapacity  and  weak  prices. 

But  by  operating  only  on  a  next-door  ba.sis. 
Medusa  holds  down  transportation  costs  nne 
of  the  biggest  factors  in  cement  prices.  Ex- 
plains Sedgwick:  "Frequently  cement  plants 
break  down.  When  you  are  out  of  renu'iit. 
yovi'll  loee  the  customer.  But  we  can  suppiv 
him  from  another  plant  that  Is  never  too  :;>r 
away." 

By  modernizing  plants,  Sedgwick  ha.s  ais" 
made  Medusa  a  very  low-coet  producer  lor 
several  big  metropolitan  markets  such  as  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee.  Spending  more  over 
the  last  decade  per  sales  dollar  than  any 
other  company  on  plant.  Sedgwick  has  mtxl- 
ernized  over  65  percent  of  Medusa's  plani.s. 
■We  keep  our  dividend  payment  low,  and 
depreciation  high."  he  says.  "Seventy-five 
percent  of  ottr  capital  expenditures  comes 
irom  cash  flow.  Other  companies  reinvest 
perhaps  25  percent,  and  75  percent  goes  m'o 
dividends." 

Putty-putty.  It  l£  marketing,  however, 
where  Medusa  has  really  left  the  rest  of  the 
industry  with  Its  feet  stuck  In  wet  cement 
Most  cement  comptanies  long  ago  convinced 
themselvee  that  cement  was  a  gray,  stony 
commodity  and  could  be  sold  as  nothing 
more.     Medusa  didn't  buy  this. 

Sixty  years  ago  It  pioneered  lugh-priit-d 
white  cement,  which  fo-ms  a  pure  white  sur- 
face that  architects  like.  It  now  accounts 
lor  14  percent  of  the  company's  sales  as 
compared  with  a  small  fraction  for  the  whole 
industry.  White  cement  consists  ol  pure 
white  limestone  and  pure  clay,  which  is 
relatively  hard  to  find  and  tricky  to  manu- 
facture. "Only  lotir  producers  are  in  u  ' 
says  Sedgwick.  "It  Isn't  worth  it  (or  any  new 
outfit  to  come  In  at  this  time." 

In  1964  Medusa  opened  another  m.ukt-t 
introducing  colored  masonry  cement  used 
in  churches  and  universities  and  a  crark- 
resistant  cement. 

Admittedly,  Medusa  will  confront  i.ew 
problems  as  it  drives  toward  its  five-year 
plan  of  $100  million  sales.  Like  the  reet  lif 
the  Indxistry.  it  could  be  hurt  If  construction 
slumps  or  If  rival  materials,  such  as  steel, 
make  new  Inroads  Into  its  markets.  But 
these  are  problems  everybody  faces  in  a  com- 
petitive economy.  What  Sedgwick  and  Me- 
dusa have  proved  is  that  even  in  a  depressed 
industry,  good  management  makes  ft  bip 
difference. 
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Voting  Record,  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.? 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TI\E.^ 

Wednesday,  October  5.  1966 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  89th 
Congress  nears  adjournment,  the  time 
arrives  for  me  to  submit  my  usual  end- 
of-Congress  report  on  my  votes  and  ac- 


tivities to  the  people  of  my  district — and 
submit  my  voting  record  on  the  bills  that 
have  been  passed  by  the  1st  and  2d  ses- 
sions of  this  Congress. 

My  district.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  composed 
of  443,747  people  in  24  counties  In  mld- 
JUissouri  and  presents  a  diversity  of  in- 
terests; namely,  small  business,  fanning, 


educational,  labor,  and  mining.  Includ- 
ing an  area  suburban  to  St.  Louis 
County.  This  complexity  of  interests 
and  myriad  of  pursuits  makes  it  Impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  agree  with  every  vote 
I  have  cast.  Surely,  I  do  not  except  that 
all  of  my  constituents  will  agree  with 
my  position  all  the  time,  but  what  is  im- 


I'lililu  l:iw  or  lilli  \o. 


l>escri[Hion  of  bill 
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portant  to  me  is  that  I  have  voted  in  a 
way  that  I  believe  best  serves  the  district 
I  represent,  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  record  covers  the  major  bills  en- 
acted by  the  89th  Congress,  both  sessions 
and  have  indicated  my  vote  on  the  fol- 
lowing chart: 


I  voted 


I'llMlC   I.SW  *l  ,1:'>S.. 
Till. 11.-  T.:lw  H'>-17l  . 
i'lililu-  Law  H'^in 
J'lllilic  l,i\w  **-;).>| 
l"til)llC  Law  S'>  .'40.. 

I'tlliho  I..1WH9-6 
t)  K    T'.tHI  __./_ 

i'ulilic  I,.iw  »>f-502.. 


I'lllihr  I..IVV  S'J  10.. 

I'liMif  l..iw  W  329. 

I'llliUi  l.;iw  S'l  {17 
I'lllillc-  I.iw  Si.l  l|7 
I'til.li.   I,iw  S'i  74. _ 

I'uIiIk'  I..IW  89  109. 

T'ulillc  t.;iw  TO  ;B3. 
I'll  til  ic  l.uw  S*»- 

(H  R    l.lllh 
Piililio  I.rtw  H'»  'ifi4 
Puhlii-  l,aw  Stf-«1.. 

PuMic  I..IW  S9  236  . 

Publlr  I.:»w  H*-1I0  . 


H)roiirniii.lfiin(i.storll«>i--up|iro|.ri,.luiK$;).Jls,(lliil.(ii«if„r  fJ-iO  itolt im " 

li:;m;;^;;;z,i;:;,n:rnS;;;:;;;[  ^'it.  ^x^:^]^:;:,^i^'iT^  ""^"^-^  ">  ^■■^-  -'<"i.uti.ns  ,o  .„e  Bank.  F.m,i  ^.^  s,.c..i  r,pera.i,.o, 

u^^i^l^Ss'tr;":!;;;;!:"!;;"  X.""'""""  "  """"'"  "'  ""'•"'  "''"'  "■  ^'"'^  ■""'  '^ities-JorplanBing;engine..r,ng.  and  deigning 

I; in;rr's?,,:;;;,'t,;^',:'y;:x;';:;,n:?;'^  Ck:;:;:;; [;;;;;!  ;::;;,^,;r;,': "^^ '" '•'<'"'"'"»^>- »«<> ^""""y schools i„< i,„i:„« .r..,,,.  ,o low. 
'^pi^''::;:^^^::'.^^^^^^^^^  r..,, toc<,;>.^e 


Hit    U7i.-. 

C'un.iliiiilKinrtl      .nUfU'l- 

tllOlll. 

Piilihc  l,aw  S0-I4I 
Piililu-  hiw  S9-I07.   .     . 
Piililic  I.iw  ■**<  V)4 
f'liblK  l.uw  S'i  JU 

Pul.llc  L.iw  H<>  13:; 

Public  I,:iwH»-44 

PuMIc  Law  SO  SI   

Puhiic  I.»w  S!>  001    

Pulillc  I,.'iw  n  MJ -- 

n.K.  U't.'9   

Public  l.,^w  S5>-1".2 _ 


Public  Lnw  «9  2*.'; 
Public  I.iiw  S»-5iU 
U.K.  177SS 


lVii°iTM!|hh,i,m 'lll^frn'^'^         '"'"'''  '^"V"""""*  .^' '"i^r,!,  f„r  m„tor  vehtclrs  and  tlrns 

'"S^/:'^^^:;^z/i^!pi'r^{;^/;;''„i;'i;^,;:]j;^l;r'^  '"^  "'"'""■"  "^'-""^  ""^'^  ^>-"'-  «'-■•■ '- '-  '■>  •■'^01  smce  m^  and  to 

fSonfvotln^  devic?;  "'"  -'"■"'""""'  '"  H"-'  ^'o-'-^tiO-itlon  (rl«b,Ho-voU.)  .nd  ,o  .u.,x.n,i  ,l.c  u..  „f  lueraoy  .c.u  or  .sluKla,  quaU- 

"of;:^;^;;;^;;;"  '^""^"-"""'"^  ^'^^'"""'-  ''""<'  ■''-  '^"^-'C.  <-^  *li  ^--rvimu,.;  and  autii^nziiiVae^h.nuuUy  l^.yni^nti-toWvivora- 
'paynJ^i:;?;^?;™^!;;!,^;'^'"''"^-""''^'^'''''^'''' "^"'<*'«^^-""->'Min"reonli.nne„t  bonuses  for  critical. kills,  eura"  hostile  fire" 

'  mJ^^ii/Ji^-nln^nu  on'aul^Mol?),:'^'' '""  "'  ^'"  "^  '"•  '  '*"•  "^'"  "^"  ''"'^  f^S'"-"^0-  Icvic.,  cigarette*  and  liquor  laxe.  and  Che  1-p.rcenl 

'  ^'lolTrrZt:'"  '''"'"-'  "■^"  ^■""""■'"•"i"'^*-"'  ''y  Wi,Mina..ug  all  silver  frotn  dimes  and  quarter.  ,.nd  reducing  .,ilvcr  content  of  Half  dollars 

'  wn;kcV"n"i'pr^vi;.'."lvrer^^  "^'~'"  '"""  »'"'  ^^^  ''«"'  '"•  »'«>l^>-  '■'"   '•  '^^S.  ""J  f --ndinp  nilninunn  .sge  coverage  to 

[;^P^::^fn^i::'^l!:^:^i!'i::^^^^^^^  -^^OU,,,.  ..vm.  ,i,i,e  ..1  ,0  .n..  ...,  SUU>  .0  enacc  State 

nraft^crd  burni„K    unbending  t  nivcr.s:d  .M,h,,.ry  Tr.uning  and  Scrvlc*  .^cl  to  make  i,  a  crime  to  knowingly  deMrov  or  mutilate  «  draft 

i^S^^s:;^!;;r^'^;i;:'t^L^;;,:;;;n^.;^   ;;:,:^r'^'"'= ""'  ^"""^"-^  ^'""^  '"^  -'^'^-^  "«"'-'-v 

Foreign  aid  api.ropri.ilions  for  I'Mu  proLTiiio.  $3,iM7,oiJ.^,s.i(i  .  '.  " " 


Vm. 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

I  No. 
I   No. 
'  No. 
I 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Ye.s. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

^'hs. 
No. 

Ym, 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Vm. 

.No. 
No. 

Yea. 
Ye,i. 
Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Ye«. 

Yea. 

No. 

Ye«. 

No. 

No. 
No. 


Crisis  of  American  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 
Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
August  28,  1966,  on  the  crisis  of  Amer- 
ican cities; 

Crisis  of  American  Cities 
"It  is  men  who  make  a  city,  not  walls  or 
ships."  wrote  the  Greek  historian,  Thucydl- 

It  is  aUso  men  who  despoil  their  tirban  en- 
vironment through  neglect,  greed  or  igno- 
rance. In  the  modern  American  metropolis 
the  effect  has  been  accelerated  by  technology 
and  aggravated  by  the  extraordinary  move- 
ment of  people  to  the  cities. 

Until  the  1920a  the  majority  of  Americans 
lived  on  farms  or  In  small  towns.  Today 
more  than  70%  of  the  nation  resides  in 
urban  areas,  and  their  number  is  growing 
•teadily.  ^ 


Tliey  inhabit  cities  afflicted  by  post  errors 
and  present  indifference.  Urban  growth  too 
often  is  measured  in  terms  of  proliferating 
sKmis  and  housing  decay.  Increasing  crime, 
worsening  waste  and  pollution  of  natural 
re.sources.  bigger  traffic  Janas  and  the  waning 
financial  capacity  of  local  government  to 
deal  with  the  problenvs. 

Even  thoee  who  flee  to  the  suburbs  cannot 
escape  the  fallout  from  big-city  problems. 
Every  resident  of  every  metropolitan  area 
is  affected  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  crueleet  price,  however,  is  paid  by  the 
poor,  whose  expectations  of  a  better  life  have 
been  shattered  in  the  impersonal  realitiee  of 
urban  poverty.  Their  violent  protest,  in 
turn,  has  become  the  cities'  most  agonizine 
ordeal.  '^ 

This  crisis  of  the  cities  is  the  subject  of 
current  hearings  by  a  concerned  but  puzzled 
Senate  subcommittee.  The  crisis  is  so  mas- 
sive, so  diverse,  so  seemingly  insoluble  that 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Sen.  Abraham 
RiBicorr  (D-Conn.) .  readily  admits  that  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  right  answers  and 
that  in  many  cases  "we  have  not  even  asked 
the  right  questions." 

Subcommittee  members  want  to  know 
what  is  wrong  and  what  can  be  done,  speci- 
fically by  the  federal  government.  The  rem- 
edy suggested  by  several  mayors  Is  simply  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  federal  funds 
handed  out  to  the  cities. 


New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  said  that 
$50  billion  would  be  needed  In  the  next  10 
years  Just  to  make  his  city  "livable."  Mayor 
Jerome  Cavanaugh  of  Detroit  urged  that 
$250  billion  be  spent  to  aid  UJ3.  cities. 

Bigger  handouts,  however,  can  never  be 
the  cure-all  for  urban  ills.  In  more  reasoned 
testimony.  John  Gardner,  secretary  of  health 
education  and  welfare,  told  the  subcommit- 
tee. "I  think  we  should  be  particularly  wary 
of  the  old  American  habit  of  spending  a  lot 
of  money  to  still  our  anxieties." 

The  fact  is  that  Washington  has  already 
spent  a  lot  of  money  on  urban  problems— 
nearly  $100  billion  during  the  past  10  years— 
without  achieving  many  real  solutions 
More  will  be  needed.  But  so  will  more  Ini- 
tiative, imagination  and  leadership  be  nec- 
essary at  all  levels  of  government  if  the 
cities  are  to  survive. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  federal 
mortgage  that  can  be  put  on  City  Hall  If  the 
traditional  functions  of  local  government  are 
to  remain  locally  managed.  Federal  hand- 
outs, moreover,  must  never  be  an  excuse  for 
local  citizens  to  fall  to  assume  their  own 
financial  responsibility.  More  federal  spend- 
ing for  the  cities  will  also  mean  that  more 
federal  taxes  must  be  collected  from  city 
dwellers  as  well  as  necessary  local  and  state 
levies. 

Surplus  federal  Income  taxes  should  be 
shared  with  cities  like  Los  Angeles  and  states 
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Uke  California,  which  Ux  themselves  heavily 
yet  receive  a  proportionally  smaller  share  of 
federal  taxes  collected. 

Whatever  the  aoxirce,  the  money  will  be 
wasted  unless  there  are  practical  programs 
and  worthwhile  project*  for  Its  use.  Many 
ot  the  mo6t  pressing  problems  result  from 
lack  of  adequate  planning  in  the  past.  Fail- 
ure to  plan  now  will  only  compound  the 
errors. 

New  approaches  to  solving  urban  problems 
such  as  the  proposed  "demonstration  cities"' 
plan  to  replace  slum  blight  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  Existing  programs, 
such  as  the  antl-p>overty  war  and  urbaui 
renewal,  need  to  be  improved  to  achieve  the 
most  effective  partnership  of  federal  and  local 
government. 

Cities  must  seek  new  ways  of  meeting 
metropolitan  challenges  in  conjunction  with 
other  municipalities.  A  critical  aspect  of 
urban  problems  is  that  they  spread  beyond 
city  boundaries,  requiring  common  efforts 
such  as  the  Southern  California  Assn.  of 
Crovernments. 

The  various  states  must  also  play  a 
stronger  and  more  creative  role  in  helping 
their  urban  areas.  California's  Legislature. 
for  example,  next  year  should  And  the  means 
of  shlftlcg  some  of  the  heavy  property  tax 
burden  to  other  revenue  bases. 

The  future  of  our  cities,  however,  ulti- 
mately depends  upon  whether  city  dwellers 
wUl  endure  the  present  ugliness  and  discom- 
tort  or  whether  they  will  demand  and  pay 
tor  Improvement. 

I 


racial  grievances  without  violence.  Chair- 
man Rauh's  remarks  are  a  disservice  to  the 
committee  HI.';  remark.s  are  al.so  a  disservice 
to  Washinaton.  to  the  home  rule  cause,  to  the 
civil  rights  cause,  to  Mr,  R;iuh's  party  and  to 
himself. 


Intemperate  Remarks  Are  a  Disservice  to 
District  of  Cohimbia  Home  Rale  and  to 
tke  Canse  of  Civil  Rights  | 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NKW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial broadcast  by  WMAL  here  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  week  of  August  21, 
1966,  brings  home  the  point  that  intem- 
perate statements  do  a  disservice  to  the 
home  rule  movement  and  to  the  cause 
of  civil  rights. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tlpp  of  our  colleagues: 

Joseph  Rauh.  Jb, 

District  Democratic  Chairman  Joseph 
Rauh  Jr.  has  fought  the  good  fight  for  the 
District  many  times.  It  appears,  however, 
that  he  la  too  emotionally  Involved  with  the 
home  rule  Issue.  Closely  following  last  week's 
flareup  of  racial  violence  in  Southeast  Wash- 
ingtoo.  Chairman  Rauh  called  a  news  con- 
ference. Althotigh  be  claimed  that  racial 
violence  need  not  happen,  his  entire  news 
conference  was  studded  with  remarks  like 
this: 

"What  is  In  store  for  us  without  home  rule 
la  ever-escalating  guerrilla  Warfare." 

There  were  many  other  comments  of  the 
type  you  Just  hear  Chairman  Rauh  make.  It 
appeared  that  Chairman  Rauh  was  attempt- 
ing to  turn  a  racial  incident  into  political 
hay.  He  seemed  to  be  thrusting  a  gun  at 
the  head  of  Congress,  predicting  violence  if 
bonu  rule  legislation  is  not  passed. 

WMAL  believes  that  If  home  rule  could 
solve  racial  problems,  there  would  have  been 
no  riots  In  Watts,  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 
Commissioner  Walter  Tobriner's  special 
citizens'   committee   has    set   out   to  settle 


Big  Jim  Farley  Has  the  Touch 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  ai-ticle  from 
the  Courier-Journal  of  LoULSville,  Ky., 
which  ajipeared  on  Sundaj',  September 
2,5.  1966,  with  reference  to  Hon  Jame.s  A. 
Farley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.: 
G.\THEP.s  Fi.ocK  Here:  Big  Jim  F.\ri  fy  .SrrLL 
Has  the  Touch 
I  By  Paul  Janensch  i 

Big  Jim  F.irley  Is  73  years  old  but  he  hasn't 
lv>£t  his  touch. 

T!-ii.<;  politician's  politici.^n.  -who  mobilized 
the  Democratic  Party  behind  Pranklin  D. 
Roosevelt  nnd  became  oiie  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  beloved  figure.s  on  the  American 
scene,  was  m  IjOni."viIIe  yesterday  to  see  old 
friends  and  m.'.ke  new  ones.  _j 

Who  hut  James  .A  Farley  could  have  at- 
trac'.ed  Kentucky's  Ituding  Deniix:rat6  to  a 
ple.isant  Iitile  luncheon  at.  the  Pendennls 
Club''     The  guests  Included: 

Pornier  Gijv  A.  B.  Ch.mdler.  former  Gov, 
Bert  Comb.s.  firmer  L*  Gov.  Wilson  Wyatt, 
State  Atty  Gen,  R/jbert  Miitthews.  State  Sen. 
J.  D.  ■  Jiggs'  Buckman.  .St.ite  HiE;hway  Com- 
missioner Henry  W.ird  .and  "M!.=k  Lennie"  Mc- 
Laughlin, den  mother  of  L<.)ui.=;ville's  Demo- 
cr.its  for  19  lively  ye.irs. 

Ch.indler,  Combs.  M.itthews,  Buckman  and 
Ward  are  all  declared  or  potential  candidates 
for  the  1967  governor's  race.  And.  as  a 
Chandler  aide  mentioned  to  a  reporter, 
"Things  are  g-iing  to  get  sticky  in  the  next 
few  months." 

But  there  they  sat.  .smiling  at  each  other 
over  the  roast  beef  and  gold-trimmed  china. 
When  Parley  stood  up  to  reminisce  about  the 
old  d.ays  and  comment  o-i  current  politics, 
they  listened  with  the  .sort  of  respect  that  the 
young  men  of  Athens  must  have  accorded 
Socrates. 

Parley,  who  Is  now  board  chairman  of  the 
Coca  Cola  Export  Corp  in  New  York,  said 
nottung  startling.  But  even  a  phrase  like 
"I  really  don't  know  .  .  "  coming  from  the 
lips  of  the  master  seemed  to  carry  tremend- 
ous weight  and  prompted  his  listeners  to 
nod  their  heads  as  if  to  say:  If  he  doesn't 
know,  nobody  knows, 

"I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  In 
the  New  York  governor's  race  "  said  Parley 
In  his  gentle  monotone,  "Rockefeller  is  weak 
U5>state" 

Other  Farley  observations: 
On  the   1968  presidential  election  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Ht'bert  Ht-mphrey  will  beat  the 
Republican  ticket,  headed  by  either  Richard 
Ni.Kon  or  Michigan  Gov,  George  Romney. 

On  Sen,  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  "He's  aggres- 
sive but  I  don't  like  a  loi  of  things  he's  doing 
such  as  speaking  against  President  Johnson." 
On  the  Nov.  8  congcressional  elections. 
About  25  or  30  House  seats  captured  by 
Democrats  in  the  1964  Johnson  landslide  are 
doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  South- 
em  districts  that  went  Republican  for  the 
first  time  in  1964  might  be  retaken  by  Demo- 
crats. 


On  ctirrent  political  Issues.  Tlie  war  in 
■Viet  Nam  isn't  a  "real  issue."  Most  Ameri- 
cans support  the  President.  But  Negro 
demonstrations  In  certain  cities  might  be  a 
powerful  Issue.  As  for  Inflation.  Parley  cited 
the  old  Irish  expression — "dlstastrous  but 
not  fatal." 

On  reports  that  Roosevelt  carried  on  an 
afTair  with  Mrs.  Lucy  Rutherford.  "An  out- 
rage, I  don't  think  any  purpose  is  served  by 
telling  a  story  about  somebody's  personal  life 
40  years  ago.  I  could  write  a  book  and  tell 
you  a  lot  of  things." 

Parley  did  write  one  book.  "Behind  the 
Ballots,"  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
authoritative  of  practical  American  politics. 

The  old  political  driunmer  Is  as  fit  as  a 
college  athlete.  His  6-foot-3-lnch  frame  Is 
erect  and  trim.  His  eyes  can  still  look  right 
through  a  political  maneuver.  He's  as  bald 
as  a  ball  bearing,  but  so  Is  Yul  Bryner. 

"I  go  to  bed  at  11:30  every  night  and  get 
up  at  7  every  morning."  he  told  a  reporter. 
"I  walk  to  my  office  on  Madison  Avenue  from 
my  apartment  In  the  Waldorf.  I  travel  50- 
to  75,000  miles  every  year  and  attend  about 
125  banquets  and  75  luncheons. 

"I  visit  a  Turkish  bath  to  keep  my  weight 
at  205  poiuids.  If  I  get  up  at  207,  I  Just  cut 
out  bread  and  dessert." 

At  11  a.m.  today.  Big  Jim  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor  of  the  National  Association  of  Post- 
masters of  the  United  States  at  the  opening 
of  their  convention  In  Louisville. 


Story  of  a  Gun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois  [Mr.  FindleyI,  received  a  well- 
deserved  compliment  In  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1966. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  this  editorial,  entitled  "Story  of 

a  Gun": 

Stort  of  a  Gvn 

Congressman  Paul  Pindley  of  Illinois  de- 
serves high  marks  for  his  persistence  and 
thoroughness  In  probing  Into  the  strange 
history  of  a  20-mm.  gim,  first  urgently  re- 
quired by  the  Army  almost  six  years  ago  and 
not  yet  delivered. 

The  gun — a  small  financial  item  in  a  de- 
fense budget  of  $60  billion — offers  neverthe- 
less a  case  history  of  what's  wrong  In  the 
Pentagon.  Long  delays.  In  part  caused  by 
the  layering  of  command  and  staff  echelons; 
the  Influence  of  International  political  con- 
siderations upon  what  should  have  been 
purely  military,  technological  and  procure- 
ment judgments:  some  poor  decisions — and 
then  ex  post  facto  attempts  to  paint  the  lily 
have  cast  a  long  shadow  over  the  new  gun. 

The  weapon  in  question  Is  the  20-mm.  Hls- 
pano-Sulza.  manufactured  In  West  Germany 
and  now  scheduled  for  delivery  in  small 
quantities  next  spring  or  summer,  many  year* 
after  the  threat  it  was  Intended  to  meet — ft 
new  Russian  gun — has  been  in  operation. 
The  Army  compiled  a  long  "white  paper"  to 
rebut  and  refute  the  criticism,  but  as  Mr. 
PtNT>i.ET  has  pointed  out,  it  contains  self- 
contradictions,  half-truths  or  prevarication* 
and  does  not  answer  some  of  the  main  criti- 
cisms. Moet  Important:  Why.  six  years  aft«r 
an  urgent  need  was  stated  for  a  gun  superiof 
to  a  Russian  model.  Is  the  United  States  pur- 
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chasing  a  gun  that  Is  still  technologically 
unsatisfactory  and  that  when  delivered  will 
stiU  be  outranged  and  outperformed  by  com- 
parable Soviet  weapons? 
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Disclosures  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGrON' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
last  week  on  the  so-called  antipoverty 
bill  brought  to  light  many  examples  of 
why  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  come  under  such  widespread  criti- 
cism. These  and  examples  in  other 
agencies  of  Government  indicate  contin- 
ued maladminlsti-ation  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Here  are  a  few  examples 
of  what  I  mean. 

CASE    I.    COVERNME.NT    CONSULTANTS 

There  are  200  consultants  on  the  Fed- 
eral Economic  Opportunity  payroll  at  $60 
to  $100  a  day.  This  consultant  device  is 
being  used  to  pay  at  a  higher  level  than 
permitted  by  civil  service  standards  and 
a  higher  level  than  their  qualifications 
aiid  credentials  justify. 

CASE  II.    PRESIDENT'S    CLUB 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
arbitrai-ily  chose  Consolidated  American 
Services,  Inc.,  to  evaluate  Job  Corps  sites 
although  this  company  did  not  qualify  as 
did  other  firms.  Coincidentally,  the  one 
qualification  this  company  had  was  a 
$3,000  gift  to  the  President's  Club.  In- 
volved was  a  contract  exceeding  $1  mil- 
lion. 


the  Buraftu  of  Labor  Statistics  latest 
Consumer  Price  Index.   This  same  source 
shows  that  what  $10  would  buy  in  1940 
takes  $23.20  today. 
CASE  vm.  mcREAsi:  in  the  public  payroll 
Last  December,  at  his  Texas  ranch, 
President  Johnson  announced  a  plan  to 
eliminate  25.000  Government  jobs.    Be- 
tween  the  date  of  this  aimouncement 
and  July  1,  1966,  according  to  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures,  the  greatest 
and  fastest  increase  on  record  in  Fed- 
eral employment  took  place.    At  a  cost  of 
$1  bilUon  per  year  for  salaries,  the  Gov- 
ernment added   190,325  new  employees 
to  the  public  payroll. 
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CASE    m.    E.KPENSIVE   PUBLIC   RELATIONS 

It  was  revealed  in  the  House  recently 
that  the  Economic  Opportunity  regional 
Office  In  Kansas  City,  after  a  Congress- 
man had  criticized  Sargent  Shriver,  .sent 
40  telegrams  to  newspapers  in  the  area 
boosting  the  boss.  The  cost  of  these  40 
3' 2-page  messages  was  $2,900. 

CASE  rv,  JOB  CORPS  COSTS  STATISTICS 

The  38,951  Job  Corps  enrollees  cost 
US.  taxpayers  $160,064  per  graduate.  It 
costs  more  in  1  year  to  train  an  indi- 
vidual to  clean  parks  than  it  would  to 
send  12  students  to  Harvard  for  4  years. 
CASE  V.  visrr  to  Moscow 

Prof.  Stephen  Smale  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  traveled  to  Moscow 
on  a  $13,000  Federal  grant.  When  he  got 
to  Russia,  he  called  a  press  conference  to 
denounce  US.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

CASE    VI.    GOVERNMENT    SPENDING 

A  Statement  in  the  September  13  Con- 
ciiissioNAi,  Record  points  out  that  this 
administration  is  putting  this  country 
to  debt  at  the  astounding  rate  of  $40  000 
»  minute,  or  about  $2.5  million  per  horn- 
on  the  baals  of  a  40-hour  week. 

CAS«  TO.   COST  OP  LIVING 

Between  January  and  August,  living 
Mrts  Jumped  more  than  2  Vs  percent  In 
me  sama  7  months,  grocery  costs  in- 
creased just  under  4  percent  according  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker  every 
election  year  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  have  mailed  a  copy  of 
Ralph  Bushnell  Potts'  inspiring  essay 
'The  Responsibility  of  the  Citizen  as  a 
Voter,"  to  con.stituents  in  the  23d  District 
of  Ohio. 

Because  it  has  always  received  such  a 
warm  response.  I  am  this  year  sending  it 
to  the  home  of  every  registered  voter  in 
the  district,  regardless  of  political  affilia- 
tion. I  think  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  most  timely  and  I  commend  it  to 
their  attention: 

The    Responsibilitv    of    the    Citixen    as    a 

Voter 
(By  Ralph  Bw.shnell  Potts,  Vol.  35,  American 
Judicature  Society  i 
The   blood   of   free  men  stains  my   ballot 
Sheet.     Whatever  others  may  do,  I  shall  not 
carelessly  make  my  marlc,    I  vote  not  because 
I  can,  but  because  I  must.    Those  who  died 
for  this,  my  voice  In  government,  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  I  would   prepare  with  every 
faculty  to  use  It  wisely,  honestly,  and  coura- 
geously.    They  did  not  die  that  fools,  blind 
partisans,  or  the  reckless  might  make  a  game 
of  free  elections. 

Only  my  secret  heart  knows  whether  I 
Justify  the  definition  of  "voter"  as  they  wrote 
It  m  the  reddening  sand.  If  i  love  my  coun- 
try as  they  did,  I  question  my  qualifications 
again  and  again, 

I  carefully  study  the  Lssues  and  candidates 
to  determine  what  is  best,  not  for  me  or  mv 
minority   but  for  my  country. 

I  will  not  be  confused  or  deceived  bv 
propaganda,  slogans  or  histrionics.  I  shield 
my  eyes  to  the  glitter  of  personalities  purge 
my  mind  of  passion  and  prejudice,  and 
search  dUlgently  for  the  hidden  truth  I 
must  be  free  of  all  influences  save  that  of 
conscience  and  Justice, 

I  garden  for  dreams,  but  with  a  realistic 
spade  My  test  is  not  of  trend  or  popularity 
but  of  principle  and  liberty, 

I  vot«  as  If  my  ballot  alone  decided  the 
cont^t    I  may  lose  my  preference,  but  I  will 

fi,-  ^K  Vt'  °*y  '**='^  'o*«'  Por  within 
the  booth  I  hold  in  my  humble  hand  the 
nvlng   projy  of   aU    my    country-s    honored 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert |n  the  Record  the  foUowing  article 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

Dlsclosure 

(By  Chiitle.s  Nirodemus.  of  our  Washington 

Bureau) 

WASHir.'CTON- —Rep.  Paul  FiNDLEY  (R  ill) 
Wednesday  di.sclosed  the  contents  of  secret 
defense  communications  relating  West  Ger- 
man threats  to  cancel  the  purchase  of  3 
Amerlcan-m.ade  destroyers  if  the  U  S  failed 
to  push  Its  plans  to  buy  a  German  automatic 
cannon  that  Findlet  charges  is  substandard. 

The  niinois  Congressman  said  the  mes- 
sages explain  why  Defense  Sec.  Robert  S 
MrNamara  agreed  to  the  cannon  procure- 
ment in  the  first  place.  And  he  said  thev 
show  why  McNamara  still  insists  on  going 
ahead  with  the  purchase  even  though   Pind- 

t^I^^T^J'^"'^''  ^^^  *""y*  '^'^^  '■«^«>rd8  show 
tnat  U.S.  weapons  experts  have  been  unable 

^Ui^dards^^*  ^""  perform  up  to  American 

Findlet  made  his  disclosure  in  a  House 
presentation,  appearing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Wednesday,  in  which  he  sug- 
gests that  the  U.S.  Government  "now  has  a 
golden  opportunity  to  back  out  of  the  malo- 
dorous procurement"  of  the  German-made 
cannon,  designated  the  HS-820. 

FiNDLEY  noted  that  West  German  Chan- 
cellor Ludwig  Erhard  and  his  defense  min- 
ister^ Kai-u  we  von  Hassel,  are  now  visiting 
Washington,  primarily  to  discuss  German 
agreements  to  purchase  U.S.  weapons 

Pindley  observed  that  Erhard  wishes  to 
imrt^rT,?  and  reduce  German  purchases 
under  the  so-called  ofr.set  agreement,  because 
Of  the  burden  that  pact  places  on  the  West 
Germany  economy. 

He   said   that  since    the   U.S..  In   turn    is 
seeking  ways  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  its  dol- 
kirs  to  Germany,  'the  obvious  move  would 
X  .°  ''*""'  ^^^  '■^*=*"''  contract  for  the  H.S 
work"^'""  ^""    *'*"""*    ^   ""^^e   ^ 

„n^"''^^  ^^^  °"^^^  program,  which  is  highlv 
u?r^f^^r.T'  '"  Germany,  West  Germany^ re- 
uctantly  agreed  in  1961  to  buy  $1.35  billion 
in  U.S^  munitions  every  2  years,  to  ofl-set  the 
cost  of  maintaining  America's  NATO  troops 
in  Germany.  *^ 

Findlet  said  the  only  reason  the  US 
agreed  to  buy  the  German-made  gun  in  the 
first  p^ace.  In  November  1964.  w^  "to  give 
West  Germany  some  American  arms  business 

t^.''^^^\     '■"'^"  domestic  complalnu  about 
the  offset  agreement." 

^iJ^^J'^  needed  a  cannon  In  the  20-MM 
c^ass.  Findlet  related.  And  Secretary  McNa- 
ma  a  pressured  the  Army  into  agr^tng  to 
buy  the  gun-whlch  the  U.S.  had  been  Lt- 
ing  unsuccessfully^'to  give  von  Hassel 
something  to  show  the  Bundes^  (ParUa. 
ment)."  Findlet  charged.  "HSfania 

'The  Illinois  Republican  noted  that  public 
announcement  of  the  planned  cannon  pur- 
chase made  it  appear  that  the  US  would 
not  buy  the  gun  unless  the  deficiencies 
found  in  the  U  S.  tesU  were  corrected 

And  he  recalled  that  while  the  tentative 
cannon  buy  and  the  destroyer  purchase  agree 
ment  were  announced  in  the  same  Joint  Mc- 
Namara-Von  Hassel  communique,  no  connec- 
tion between  the  two  procuremente  was  Ux- 
dlcated. 
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In  n&llty,  Findltt  a&id,  "while  the  public 
and  the  CkMigress  were  not  informed  or  it," 
the  United  States  bad  made  a  firm  agree- 
ment to  buy  the  cannon  In  return  for  Ger- 
man purchase  of  the  destroyers. 

PumixT  said  that  In  1966,  when  Congress 
temporarily  blocked  funds  for  the  furtJier 
Improvement  and  testing  of  the  German  gun. 
"the  West  German  Government  became  an- 
guished and  angry." 

PnroLST  discloeed  that  In  a  cable  dated  In 
January  1965,  the  Defense  Department  was 
Informed  that  Brig.  Gen.  Konrad  Muehl- 
lehner,  deputy  to  a  high  West  German  de- 
fense ministry  official,  had  expressed  his  gov- 
ernment's extreme  displeasure  at  the  U.S. 
failure  to  proceed  with  the  final  test 
program  that  was  to  precede  quantity  pur- 
chases by  the  XTnlted  States  of  the  German- 
made  cannon. 

General  Muehllehner  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  American  failure  to  buy  the  guns  would 
make  it  difficult  for  Erhard's  administration 
to  defend  its  military  budget,  with  its  Amer- 
ican arms  purchases,  which  was  then  pend- 
ing in  the  Bundestag. 

He  further  warned  that  failure  to  go 
through  with  the  reciprocal  agreement  to  buy 
the  cannons  "might  aSect  the  deal  under 
which  Germany  is  buying  three  U.S.  missile- 
fljlng  destroyers,"  Findlet  revealed. 

In  response  to  a  U.S.  explanation  that 
"politicians"  in  Congress  were  blocking  funds 
for  the  German  gun,  in  a  "flap"  connected 
with  the  proposed  closure  of  the  Springfield 
(K&Bs.)  Federal  Arsenal,  Findlet  said  Gen- 
end  Muehllehner  warned : 

"Remember  that  we  too  have  politicians 
that  we  must  satisfy." 

FtNTCJCT,  a  GOP  expert  on  NATO,  has  been 
attacking  the  proposed  (ISO  million  procure- 
ment of  the  4.000  cannons  and  related  equip- 
ment for  more  than  3  months,  on  grounds 
that  the  gun  still  doesn't  work  properly. 

He  said  the  previously  unpubllcized  com- 
munications, which  he  obtained  from  sympa- 
thetic officials  in  the  Pentagon,  "may  well  be 
claMlfled,  although  I  do  not  know  that  to  be 
the  oaae." 

He  said  he  would  not  be  surprised  If  they 
were  classified,  however — "not  because  na- 
tional security  requires  their  classification, 
but  because  they  are  an  embarrassment  to 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara." 

Wam.xr  urged  Congress  to  probe  the  pro- 
curement, demand  that  McNamara  reveal  all 
United  States-West  German  communica- 
tions dealing  with  the  r>ending  purchase. 
and  "exert  pressure"  on  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary to  cancel  the  3-year  buy  after  the  first 
year's  production,  which  is  already  under- 
way. 
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Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Spesiker,  an  alert  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Mr.  Robert  Sprague, 
has  been  kind  enough  to  forward  a  copy 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology  ptUbll- 
eatlon. 

Comments  made  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  this  article — an  Air  Force  offi- 
cer serving  in  Vietnam — are  so  startling 
that  I  feel  Impelled  to  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Pn.oT  RzFosT  Pbom  Vietnam 

(The  following  letter  was  written  to  the 
Editor  of  Aviation  Week  Si  Space  Techxol- 


ocT  by  an  Air  P\)rce  fighter-bomber  pilot 
currently  flying  McDonnell  P-tCs  in  Viet- 
nam. We  present  it  to  our  readers  as  the 
unexpurgated  views  of  a  pilot,  on  the  firing 
line.  Because  of  its  possible  effect  on  the 
future  of  this  officer's  military  career,  we  are 
withholding  his  name  and  rank.— R3JI.) 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Aviation  Wee'K 
&  Space  Technology  since  1960.  but  this  is' 
the  first  time  I  have  had  reason  to  write  to 
the  Editor.  I  am  presently  flying  tactical 
fighters  in  South  Vietnam,  and  it  is  time  that 
the  facts  be  given  concerning  our  operations 
here.  By  "facts  "  I  mean  the  actualities  of 
dally  operations  In  this  theater.  Having  no 
political  goals.  I  have  no  inytlis  to  jjerpetuate 
as  do  our  "great  white  fatliers  '  in  Washing- 
ton. The  war  here  in  Vietnam  has  become 
a  political  football,  an  oxerci.'se  in  plowing 
reports,  out.stanrtln!;  new  records  and  prom- 
ises of  the  "turning  tide." 

First.  t!ie  "non-shnrtage"  of  munitions. 
Looking  at  tliree  Jet  fighter  b;u;es  in  Vietnam 
containing  a  total  of  over  12  fighter  squad- 
rons, no  7.'50-lb  GP  (general  purpose)  bombs 
are  to  be  found.  The  bombs  u.seii  are  250-lb. 
MK.  81  and  .'500-lb.  MK.  82.  the  'Sna'Kcye" 
series,  which  can  be  dropped  in  either  high 
or  low  drat;  form. 

MK.    8  1    .SIIOaXCOMINGS 

The  Mk.  82  Is  a  fine  weapon  in  its  high- 
drae:  form,  being  accurate  anr!  having  a  fairly 
good  blast  effect.  The  Mk  .81  is,  at  best,  a 
nuisance  charge.  Since  all  the  8!s  I  have 
seen  have  beea  low-drag,  they  must  be 
dropped  bv  dive  boml^lne.  from  slant  ranges 
of  4.000  8000  ft.  U.S.  Air  Poi»ce  delivery 
qualifyin'j;  criteria  requires  a  CE.\  (circular 
error,  averacie)  of  140  ft  In  our  F.^C  (for- 
v.-ard  air  controller)  directed  attacks,  we  are 
usually  reqtiired  to  pin-point  a  small  target 
such  as  a  bunker  or  a  thatched  hut.  Radio 
c.iUs  bv  the  F.\C  are  often  heard  such  as 
".  .  .  nice  bomb — ptit  the  next  one  about  10 
meters  at  12  o'clock  ,  .  .  ."  i.e.,  a  miss,  but 
any  pilot,  fighter  or  bomber,  can  tell  you 
that  a  33-ft.  bomb  is  damn  fine  shooting! 
A  7.50-lb.  GP  would  have  bla.s;t-damaged  or 
dp.'it roved  the  target  at  tha;  prcxlmlty,  a 
250  digs  a  neat  hole  nearby. 

We  rerelve  equal  amounts  of  81s  and  82s, 
but  there  are  no  7.50s  available  In  Vietnam. 
They  ratist  be  well  hidden,  for  I  have  heard 
Mr.  McNamara  state  lime  and  again  that 
there  is  no  shortage.  This  must  be  one  of 
tlie  "isolated  exceptions"  he  mentions. 

Another  case  In  point  is  20- iim.  HEI  (high 
explosive  incendlarj) .  Fighter  squadrons 
have  an  authorized  monthly  expenditure  of 
80.000  rounds.  A  quick  look  will  show  this 
large  amount  to  be  quite  small.  An  F-4C, 
mountinsj  a  gun  pod.  carries  1.200  rounds, 
while  an  F-IOOD  carries  a  total  of  800  for  its 
four  cannon.  This  mean.s  th.it  70  F-4  sorties 
(seven  per  day  for  10  days— <3r  10  per  day  for 
one  week) ,  or  100  F-lOO  sorties  (nine  per  day 
for  12  days--or  15  per  day  for  one  week) 
would  consume  a  month's  supply  if  the  pilots 
fired  out  their  guns.  Policy,  dictates,  how- 
ever, that  pilots  will  be  briefed  on  the  short- 
age of  20-mm.  ammunition,  and  will  use  it 
only  wh^n  deem.ed  absolutely  necessary  by 
the  fliRht  leaders  or  the  F.\C.  This  places 
somewhat  of  a  handicap  on  the  weapons 
systenis'  use. 

SORTIE    KATES    MISLEADING 

Second  comes  the  matter  of  "filling 
squares.  "  Newspaper  readers  in  the  U.S. 
often  read  of  our  tcrrlP,"  .sortie  rate,  or  of  the 
tonnage  of  bombs  dropped.  None  of  the 
papers,  however,  have  tiiken  the  time  to 
equate  tonnage  per  sortie.  This  manner 
sheds  a  new  light  on  the  picture.  Taking  a 
200-sortle  day.  about  300,000  lb.  of  ordnance 
might  be  delivered.  This  breaks  down  to  an 
average  of  1.500  lb.  per  aircraft.  That  means 
an  average  load  of  two  napalm.  4  Mk.  818 
plus  800  rounds  of  20-mm  .  or  3  Mk.  82s. 
This  still  sounds  fair,  until  we  realize  that 
an  F-4  could  carry  18  Mk.  82s  plus  a  gun 
pod,  or  24  Mk.  82s  without  a  gun,  i.e.,  about 


12.000  lb.;  and  an  F-lOO  could  carry  4  750-lb. 
GPs  or  four  napalm,  plus  its  always-loaded 
20-mm.  Now  the  true  case  appears.  There 
is  nothing  more  demoralizing  than  the  sight 
of  an  F-4  taxiing  out  with  nothing  but  a  pair 
of  81s  or  82s  nestled  among  its  ejector  racks. 

However,  it  looks  much  better  for  the  com- 
mander and  the  service  concerned  to  show 
200  sorties  on  paper,  even  when  40  or  50 
would  do  the  same  Job.  It  also  helps  in  Con- 
gress when  the  services  are  fighting  for  their 
appropriations,  for  the  one  with  the  highest 
number  of  sorties  obviously  needs  more 
money. 

Taking  the  F-4  again,  we  come  to  another 
fact.  The  r-4C  is  perhaps  the  best  inter- 
ceptor USAP  has  ever  had.  It  Is  a  credit  to 
its  designers  that  It  performs  so  well  as  a 
fighter-lwmber.  But  why  do  we  risk  the  lives 
of  two  pilots  on  every  sortie?  The  backseat 
man,  as  every  F-4  driver  readily  admits,  is 
basically  an  RO  (radar  observer),  handling 
the  radar  and  ECM  during  Intercepts.  He 
has  no  value  at  all  in  the  back  seat  on  an 
air-to-ground  mission,  where  all  the  work  is 
done  by  the  front  pilot.  Some  of  the  back- 
seaters  on  this  base  have  resorted  to  taking 
along  magazines  and  puzzles  so  as  not  to  fall 
asleep  during  the  mission.  It  is  the  addition 
of  a  valuable  life  into  the  battle  zone  that  la 
needless.  It  is  a  second  man  to  be  lost  if  the 
aircraft  is  downed.  There  has  been  no  rea- 
son given,  except  that  "there  is  a  seat  there, 
and  it  must  be  filled."  Is  someone  being  fed 
a  false  bill  of  goods? 

Third,  we  come  to  the  matter  of  targeting, 
the  effective  use  of  the  available  power. 
When  an  article  reads  "structures  destroyed" 
the  definition  means  a  straw-thatched  hut. 
"Boat"  means  anything  from  a  12-ft.  one- 
man  dugout  to  slightly  larger  sampans. 
"Bridge"  means  a  bamboo  foot-bridge  or  a 
pair  of  logs  felled  across  a  stream:  "Pack 
animal"  means  a  water  buffalo,  cow  or  even 
a  pig  or  goat.  Let's  face  the  facts  ^Tlie  VC 
are  not  anywhere  strong  enough  to  occupy 
any  permanent  dwellings,  let  alone  operate 
any  warships  in  the  rivers.  Any  such  would 
have  been  bombed  long  ago. 

To  be  sure,  these  targets  must  be  hit  to 
keep  "Charlie"  on  the  run,  but  at  such  cast? 

A   DIFFERENT  TALLV 

We  are  using  $300  n.apalm  bombs.  .$305  Mk. 
82s,  *250  Mk.  81s,  $2.45  20-mm.  rounds,  and 
much  more  expensive,  newer  ordnance.  In 
addition,  an  F-4  uses  2,100  gal.  of  JP-4  per 
sortie,  an  F-lOO,  1,400  gal.  Add  to  this  the 
cost  of  every  aircraft  lost  in  the  south.  $2,- 
500,000  per  F-4,  $800,000  per  F-lOO,  plus  the 
cost  of  a  pilot's  life  (not  in  the  Christian 
sense,  an  irreplaceable  asset),  two  years  of 
training  and  a  $500,000  investment,  and  then 
mako  another  tally  sheet. 

A  VC  hutch  is  worth,  at  most,  $20;  a  pack 
animal,  maybe  $100;  a  bridge,  the  sweat  to 
fell  a  few  trees;  a  VC  soldier — two  days  train- 
ing plus  a  solution  to  the  population  prob- 
lem. 

The  loss  of  one  aircraft  or  one  pilot  negates 
many  months'  damage  to  the  enemy.  And 
what  is  the  solution  given  to  the  pilots?  The 
pilots  are  briefed  to  raise  their  minimum 
altitudes,  bomb  from  higher  up,  make  fewer 
passes,  drop  all  at  once,  back  off.  The  re- 
sult— missions  are  refragged  because  the  tar- 
get was  not  destroyed  the  first  time. 

SAFETY,  NOT  VICTORT 

Flying  safety  has  become  the  motto,  not 
destroy  the  enemy.  The  pilots  are  briefed 
that  a  loss  is  not  worth  the  cost,  and  that 
violations  of  theater  minimums  will  result  in 
disciplinary  action.  Is  this  the  way  tiat 
pilots  were  briefed  for  the  Tokyo  raids,  or  the 
Ploesti  attacks?  I'll  venture  a  "no"  for  that. 
Losses  hurt  then,  maybe  more  than  now.  but 
the  alrcre'wfe  knew  that  the  risk  was  wortB 
the  cost,  even  if  it  meant  10  lives  in  a  B-17, 

Here  in  Vietnam,  and  in  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  Air  Force,  the  true  professional  sol 
dier  Lb  dissatisfied  with  bis  Job.  It  is  not 
the  problem  of  pay  or  advancement,  but 
rather  the  manner  in  which  he  feels  he  is  be- 
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Ing  used.    The  students  of  military  strategy, 
the  men  who  have  come  here  to  rain  destruc- 
tion on  the  enemy  by  kilUng  and  destroying 
as  much  as  they  possibly  can  during  every 
minute  of  combat,  the  men  who  are  seeking 
a  pride  in  their  Job,  the  men  who  will  follow 
a  capable  leader  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  take  over  for  him  if  need  be.  these  men 
are    leaving    the    service    in    ever-increasing 
numbers.    Tliey  are  tired  of  flying  their  air- 
craft for  minimum  effect,  tired  of  being  told 
how  "not"  to  fly  their  aircraft  in  combat  by 
people  who  have  less  experience  than  they 
tired  of  belonging  to  a  "Fly  Safe"  Air  Force 
that  has  let  the  purpose  of  their  existence 
fade  into  shadow,  tired  of  self-styled  experts, 
such  as  political  appointees,  college  profes- 
sors, social  do-gooders  and  college  students, 
trying  to  dictate   basic  millury  pohcy    and 
succeeding.    They  are  sick  of  a  military 'serv- 
ice that  beat  the  best  the  German  and  Japa- 
nese armies  could  throw  at  them,  today  too 
timid  to  even  demand  that  the  winner"  of  a 
weapons  system  competition,  chosen  best  by 
a  team  of  top  generals  be  the  one  finally  se- 
lected,  today   too   timid   to   even   state   that 
the    "people's    choice  "    Is    not    necessarily    a 
military  leader  in  theater  operations.     The 
men  who  can  see  all  this  are  leaving. 

ANOTHER     ERA 

Perhaps  these  men  belong  to  a  bygone  era. 
An  era  where  a  military  force  was  an  entity 
led  by  professionals  who  merely  took  a  gen- 
eral aim  from  the  amateurs  on  the  home 
front,  but  conducted  their  war  as  they  knew 
it  should  be.  An  era  where  a  country  had 
the  faith  in  the  miUtary  commander  to  let 
him  fight  his  war  his  way.  and  not  afraid  of 
a  "military  takeover'  because  his  every  de- 
cision was  not  given  an  OK  by  his  civilian 
counterpart. 

Premier  Ky,  who  has  been  harshly  mocked 
by  several  cartoonists  and  editors,  may  have 
an   answer.     His  idea   of  taking  the  war  to 
the  North  has  merit.     He  realizes  that  only 
stepping  on   the  fingers   of  the  North  Viet- 
names   (and  the  Chinese)    will  merely  slow 
their  effort  for  a  time.     He  knows  they  will 
never  talk  peace   while   they  are  still   in  a 
position  to  win,  and  when  you  are  carrying 
the    battle    to    the    enemy,    fighting   on    his 
ground,    you    are    the   one    presently   ahead 
One  of  our  former  greats,  perhaps  the  best 
turned  out  In  the  modem  U.S.  military   did 
it  Just  Ky's  way.  by  carrjlng  the  battle  to 
the  enemy.     He  stated,  "Prom  the  Far  East  I 
send  you  one  single  thought,  one  sole  idea 
Written    in    red    on    every    beachhead    from 
Australia  to  Tokyo,     Tlicre  is  no  substitute 
for  victory." 

He  did  not  say  ".  .  .  the  tide  is  turning." 
—Name  Withheld  by  Request. 
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Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  toil  and  turmoil  in  our  large 
cities,  we  have  heard  often  the  strident 
voices  of  extreme  thought  on  both  sides 
of  the  Issues  of  the  day:  Civil  rights 
poor  schools,  Inadequate  housing  unem- 
ployment, and  the  like.  In  this  din  It  is 
rare  that  one  can  hear  the  soft  tones  of 
reason  from  that  unimpeachable  source 
of  great  wisdom,  the  Holy  Scripture. 


Such  a  voice  was  heard  recently  In  a 
sermon  given  by  the  Reverend  J.  Franklin 
Yount     of     the     Concordia     Lutheran 
Church,     Akron,     Ohio,     and     entitled 
"God's  Plan  for  Solving  the  Ghetto  Prob- 
lems."   Under  consent  I  include  excerpts 
from  the  Reverend  Yount  s  fine  sermon 
In  the  Appendix  of  today's  Record: 
Gods  Plan  for  Solving  the  Ghetto  Prob- 
lems—The Problem  of  Unemployment 
(Excerpts  from  sermon  of  J.  Franklin  Yount 
at   Concordia  Lutheran   Church    Autr    28 
1966)  ^         ' 

I  have  already  explained   to  vcu  from   a 
number  of  Old  TesUimein  Scripture  p.ossages 
that   God    intended    man    t^>    tx?    a    working 
member  of  the  human  familv.     God  himself 
worked  at  the  time  of  creation,  and  Uius  set 
the  pattern  for  his  creatures.     Even  though 
the  Creator  placed  man  in  a  Paradise  here 
on  earth,   the  Garden  of  Eden,  still   he  in- 
structed man  to  "dress  and  keep  it."     That 
was   an   order   which   required    work.     Thus 
He  also  prescribed  for  man  a  meaning  and 
purpose  in  life.     The  same  principles  were 
applied  m  the  New  Testament  times.    Jesus 
Christ,  God's  own  Son,  testified  to  this  fact 
■*'hen  he  said:  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  work".    He  too  came  into  this  world 
as  a  wca-king  member  of  society.     In  this  way 
he   also   provided    a    good   example   for   his 
followers.    In  ^ite  of  all  hardships,  difflcul- 
tlee,  and  opposlUons,  he  persevered   In  his 
appointed  task  until  his  objective  had  been 
achieved.     That  is  the  reason  for  his  final 
report  to  the  F-ather  who  had  sent  him:   "I 
have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest 
me  to  do". 

The  "Epistles"  of  the  NT.  are  simply  let- 
ters from   the  Apostles   of  Jesus  explaining 
to   the    early    Christians    how   to   apply   the 
teachings  of  Christianity  to  the  problems  of 
dally  living.     Now  listen  to  this  admonition 
written    by    St.    Paul    to   the    Christians    of 
Ephesus,  one  of  the  large  cities  of  Uie  world 
of  that  time:   "Let  him  that  stole  steal   no 
more,    but    rather    let    him    labor,    working 
with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good,  that 
he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth" 
He  must  earn  his  livelihood  by  honest  toil 
In  a  useful  occupation,  and  thtis  provide  for 
himself   and   family,    and    also    try    to   have 
something  left  over  with  wliich  to  help  other 
needy  people.     Now  listen  to  another  extract 
from  the  letter  to  the  Christians  of  Thessi- 
lonlca,  one  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece 
setting  up  some  guide-lines  for  dally  living.' 
"We  hear  that  there  are  some  among  you 
who  are  walking  disorderly,  working  not  at 
all,    but    who    are    busybodlee.     Now    them 
that  are  such  we  command  and  exhort  by 
our  Lord  Jestis  Christ,   that  with  quietness 
they  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread  "    These 
words  were  written  for  city-dwellers  of  2000 
years    ago,    but    are    equally    applicable    for 
various   groups  of  our  own  day   and   land 
such  as  Watts  of  Los  Angeles  and  Hough  of 
Cleveland,  or  any  other  cities  where  the  so- 
called  Ghettos  exJst. 

Note  carefully  how  the  words  ot  the  quoted 
texts  fit  the  present  situation  to  a  "T". 
"Some  walk  among  you  disorderly",  that  is! 
defying  and  resisting  the  lawful  authorities- 
"working  not  at  all",  even  when  they  were 
able  and  could  easily  get  Jobs,  "but  are  busy- 
bodies",  no  doubt  marching  and  counter- 
marching, loitering  and  pilfering,  breaking 
and  stealing,  burning  and  looting.  Now  what 
does  he  suggest  as  a  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem? "Now  them  that  are  such  we  com- 
mand and  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
that  with  qiUetness  they  work,  and  eat  their 
own  bread".  He  even  lavs  down  an  ulti- 
matum: "If  any  will  not  work,  neither  shall 
they  eat".  No  work,  no  eats;  no  labor  no 
houses.  The  responsibility  is  placed  squarely 
upon  the  idle  people  themselves,  and  the 
needed  work  Is  assigned  to  them.  That  is 
God's  plan.  Any  modern  program;  whether 
city,    state,    or   nation,    to    obtain    the    ap- 
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proval  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God    and 
to  meet  with  any  measure  of  success,  must 
necessarily  obtain  those  same  two  elements- 
personal  responsibility  and  productive  labor 
Under    the    present    efforts    for    improve- 
ment of  the  Ghettos,  the  pictures  which  we 
regulariy  see   on   the   TV  and   in   the   illus- 
trated  publications,   picture   to   our   view    a 
government  worker  Uking  a  group  of  chil- 
dren by  chartered  bus  out  Into  the  country 
so  that  they  may  see  where  the  bottled  milk 
which  they  drink  really  comes  from    or  lead- 
ing  the   teen-agers   tlirough   the   pacts   of   a 
twisting  dance,  so  that  they  can  learn  how 
to  be  sociable:  or  training  the  bovs  and  voung 
men  how  to  develop  their  skills  for  use  on 
the  baseball   and  football  fields:    or  how   to 
handle  their  fists  and  deliver  their  punches 
In  the  prize-fighting  arena.     Tho.se  fnlls  m 
education   may  be  very  good  In  themselves 
especially  to  get   more  pleasure  out  of   life' 
but  they  certainly  do  not  remove  the  cause 
of  poverty,  or  eliminate  the  dangers  of  the 
Ghetto. 

We  sometimes  wonder  whv  we  never  see 
any  pictures  showing  those  unemployed  peo- 
ple how  to  clean  up  the  filth  in  their  own 
back -yard:  or  how  to  scrub  and  paint  the 
dirty  houses  In  which  they  live:  or  how  to 
repair  or  rebuild  the  broken-down  steps-  or 
how  to  beautify  the  premises  in  a  general 
way.  In  that  way  they  could  both  better 
their  own  living  conditions,  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  skills  which  would  enable  them 
to  obtain  profitable  employment  from  other 
people. 

'The  great  hue  and  cry  at  the  present  time 
is   .or   housing— bigger   and   better   housing 
In    our    larger    cities    this   ordinarily   means 
mammoth  urban  apartment*,  which  call  for 
a  heap  of  money  and  a  lot  of  manu.al  labor 
The  system  of  government  under  which  we 
operate  pulls  the  money  from  the  pockets  of 
the    ordinary  citizens,    and   assigns   the   Job 
of  actual  building  to  the  big  fat  contractors 
who  get  all  the  fatter  from  government  con- 
tracts, while  the  people  for  whom  they  build 
get    all    the    poorer.      According    to    general 
practice    the    contractor,    in    order    to    avoid 
strikes    and    delay,    hires    only    high-priced 
union   labor,   while   the  idle  masses  of   the 
Ghetto  do  not  get  a  Chinaman's  cliance  for 
employment.    The  contractors  try  to  Justify 
their  action  for  such  a  policy  by  saving  that 
the  Ghetto  bums  do  not  possess  the  skills 
for  such  work".    Such  a  procedure  may  well 
take    care   of   the   housing   shortage,    but    it 
certainly  does  not  begin  to  solve  the  problem 
or  unemployment,  nor  any  other  problems  of 
the  Ghetto  for  that  matter.     The  onlv  way 
to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  to 
give  work  to  the  unemployed.     High-pnced 
labor  can   build  houses  only  for  those   who 
are  m   the  same  Income  bracket.     Anv  suc- 
cesefu!   program  must  take  into  coui"idera- 
tion  the  unemployed  people  of  tlie  commu- 
nity, and  have  them  do  the  work  of  building 
The   only   outsiders   to   be   tolerated   on    the 
premJses  would  be  thofe  who  are  doing  the 
teaching  and  the  guiding.     The  ultimatum 
laid  down  by  the  Lord  God  still  stands-   no 
houses  for  Uie  Ghetto  unless  the  idle  people 
themselves  are  willing  to  do  the  work      if 
hind.-ances  are  thrown  in  the  wav  of  such  a 
policy,    no    matter    whether    by  ■politicians 
contractors,   labor  unions,  or  any  other  ob- 
structionists, our  country  ought  to  be  wise 
enough  and  courageous  enough  to  stand  ud 
again  and  say,  "ours  is  a  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  ' 
and  not  for  the  favored  few. 

The  only  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  un- 
emplojTnent  Is  to  give  Jobs  to  the  unem- 
ployed, even  though  we  must  first  teach  them 
the  necessary  skills.  The  governor  of  our 
own  suite  helped  to  dedicate  and  open  such 
a  training  center  In  our  neighboring  city  of 
Cleveland  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  T»-o  days 
later  it  was  bombed.  By  whom?  Outlaws 
ot  course.  What  is  a  system  of  governmental 
education  for  anyway.  If  not  to  teach  and 
train  our  people  how  to  make  a  living  for 
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ttaemaelvM.  Hear  the  resounding  cry  of 
Solomon  to  his  own  lazy  people:  "Go  to  the 
»at.  tbou  aluggard,  consider  her  ways  and 
be  wise".  Some  say  that  the  only  skills  that 
the  arerage  negro  has  for  today's  work  are 
skills  of  a  domeatlc  nature,  for  the  home  and 
the  yard,  for  the  farm  and  the  field,  such  as 
cooking  and  cleaning,  laundry,  car-wash.  etc. 
And  how.  pray  tell,  did  they  acquire  those 
skills?  To  tell  the  truth,  they  inherited 
them  from  their  forefathers,  who  were  in 
turn  taught  and  trained  by  the  slave-holders 
of  pre-clvil  war  days.  Surely  the  politicians. 
the  educators,  and  the  captains  of  industry 
of  our  own  age  can  rise  In  nobility  to  the 
height  of  the  slave-holder  of  yesterday,  so 
as  to  teach  negroes  the  skills  that  are  needed 
for  today's  world?  Here  you  have  the  blue- 
print for  a  program  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Lord  of  creation,  and  which 
has  been  successful  every  time  and  In  every 
land  where  it  has  been  given  an  honest  trial. 
Read  the  history  of  the  Mormon  clan  which 
populated  seyeral  of  our  western  states  a 
hundred  or  more  years  ago.  Investigate  the 
record  of  the  pauper  Waldenslans  who  settle*! 
In  Valdese.  N.C.,  Just  a  half  century  ago.  Or 
go  Just  a  little  farther  south  in  our  own 
Immediate  vicinity  and  study  the  habits  of 
the  Amish  people.  Many  more  examples 
could  be  cited.  No  poverty  problem  there. 
No  Idle  people  there.  Practically  no  vice  oc 
crime  of  any  kind.  Very  little  discontent 
aotong  the  people.  Ood  bless  all  America  in 
the  same  way.  And  he  certainly  will  if  we 
take  his  guiding  hand,  and  trust  in  his  never- 
falling  promises. 


Rabbi   Tbeoderc  Ross  Aids  the  Searcb 
far  UadcrstaKdiac  ia  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rabbi 
Theodore  Ross,  of  Temple  Sinai,  in 
Forest  Hills,  N.Y.,  recently  made  a  trip 
to  Egypt  In  search  of  a  slab  of  rock  from 
Mt.  Sinai.  He  was  aided  in  his  endeavor 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  and  forged 
what  we  must  hope  will  be  one  of  many 
links  of  cooperation  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Arabs. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  story  of  Rabbi 
Ross'  quest  which  appeared  in  the 
October  2.  1996,  edition  of  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune: 

A  BBn>CE  IN  THE  Mideast?  . 

(By  Jean  Heller)  ' 

An  American  rabbi,  in  search  of  a  piece  of 
stone,  may  have  punched  a  small  opening 
through  the  wall  between  the  Arab  and 
Jewish  worlds  of  the  Middle  East. 

"Nobody  believed  I  could  do  it."  said  Rabbi 
Theodore  Rosa  of  Temple  Sinai,  a  Reform 
Synagogue  at  71-11  112th  St..  Forest  Hll^, 
Queens.  "My  congregation  said  I  couldH't 
do  It.  Friends  told  me  I  couldn't  do  It. 
But  I  went  ahead  and  did  It  anyway." 

The  stone  Rabbl  Roes  sought,  found  and 
brought  to  the  United  States  was  a  slab 
of  granite  from  Mount  Sinai  in  Egypt — taken 
from  the  spot  where  Moees  is  said  to  have 
stood  to  receive  the  Ten  Commandments. 

"A  lot  of  granite  has  been  taken  from 
that  mouataln."  the  rabbl  said,  "but  to  my 
knowledge,  this  Is  the  first  time  anyone  has 
taken  a  slab  for  the  express  purpose  of  hav- 


ing the  command  menu  carved  into  It  for  use 
in  a  house  of  worship." 

Because  Jewish  tourists  are  not  welcome 
In  Arab  nations.  Rabbl  Ross  said  he  "half  ex- 
pected "  his  application  for  a  visa  to  be  de- 
nied. 

•But  when  t  told  the  Egyptian  consul  here 
what  I  wanted  to  do  and  why,  he  liked  the 
idea.  "  the  rabbi  .laid  Prom  there  on  there 
never  was  a  hltcii  ' 

Rabbl  Roe.'i  called  his  expedition  "a  truly 
International  venture  with  cooperation  from 
Chri.stian.  Moslem  Aiid  Jew   ' 

Most  of  hi.s  team  was  Egyptim  and  for 
the  six  days  they  were  at  the  mountairf. 
they  were  quartered  at  a  Greek  Orthodox 
monastery 

•I  had  intended  to  take  .stone  cutters  with 
me'  Rabbl  Ross  .said.  '  but  I  decided  again.<:t 
it.  I  felt  a  sense  of  delicacy  about  cutting 
into  the  mount.aln,  j>o  I  decided  to  look  for 
a  loose  piece  of  granite  that  could  be  lifted 
out.  " 

The  slab  they  found  weighed  1  600  pounds 
and  was  carried  the  8  OOO  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  mouuta.in  in  heat  that  ranged  up  to 
150  degreejf. 

Rabbi  R08.S  said  he  was  sure  it  had  come 
from  where  Mfises  stood,  but  added  that  the 
exact  spot  is  not  easy  to  find 

"Most  people  think  that  Mount  Sinai  is  a 
single  mountain  sticking  out  of  the  Egyptian 
desert,  but  it  Isn't."  he  said.  "Mount  Sinai 
is  actually  a  range  of  mountains. 

"The  peak  that  Moees  scaled  is  known 
simply  as  Gebel  Musa-Moses'  Peak." 

Back  in  the  United  States,  the  granite 
slab  was  turned  over  to  a  stone  cutter  and 
was  broken  into  four  pieces  for  two  sets  of 
tablets. 

"The  tablets  vary  in  thickness  from  two  to 
four  Inches,  and  we're  going  to  leave  them 
Just    that   way."   Rj.bbl   Ross   said. 

"The  lettering  was  cut  about  one-half 
inch  into  the  stone  and  the  only  area  that 
will  be  polished  is  the  area  right  around  the 
letters.  The  original  utblets  must  have  been 
rough  stone,  and  ours  will  remain  so." 

One  set  of  t.vblets  will  be  placed  over  the 
pulpit  in  the  temple's  main  sanctuary  and 
the  other  will  be  placed  on  an  exterior  wall. 

"Our  congregation  is  only  10  years  old.  and 
in  our  first  seven  years  we  had  no  money  to 
build  a  temple.  So  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Forest  Hills  let  us  worship  there — 
for  the  entire  seven  years. 

Asked  why  the  congregation  .spent  several 
thousand  dollars  to  send  its  55-year-old  rabbl 
to  Egypt  when  it  still  needed  money  for  its 
temple.  Rabbl  Ross  said: 

"Those  tablets  are  worth  more  to  us  than 
S400.000  worth  of  mortar  and  brick. 

"And  If  by  this  endeavor — the  Interna- 
tional and  interfaith  quest  for  these  tab- 
lets — we  have  carved  even  a  single  handhold 
Into  the  wall  that  separates  Arab  world  from 
Jewish,  then  all  the  trouble,  and  the  expense. 
will  have  been  rewarded  handsomelv." 


Mrs.  Edith  O'Keefe  Susong,  Pubiisher  of 
the  Greeneville,  Tcnn.,  Sun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr  Speaker,  because 
of  the  schedule  here  in  the  Congrats.  I 
was  unable  to  return  to  my  district  this 
past  weekend,  and  I  missed  attending  an 
open  house  for  Mrs.  Edith  O'Keefe  Su- 


song, the  publisher  of  the  Greene ville, 
Tenn.  Sun.  The  open  house,  held  Sat- 
urday, October  1,  honored  Mrs.  Susong 
on  her  remarkable  career  of  50  years  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

Mrs.  Susong's  half  century  of  ac- 
complishments is  an  archive  of  service 
which  will  long  be  remembered.  I  wish 
very  much  that  I  could  have  been  there 
in  person  to  congratulate  her  and  to 
thank  her  for  all  that  she  has  done  for 
us  all,  but  since  I  could  not.  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  several  of  the 
letters,  including  my  own.  that  Mis.  Su- 
song received  on  her  anniversary.  I 
would  also  like  to  insert  Mrs.  Susong's 
reminiscences  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Knoxville.  Tenn.,  Journal. 

I  again  extend  my  sincerest  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Susong, 
and  as  she  looks  to  the  future,  it  is  my 
hope  that  she  will  find  continued  suc- 
cess, ^ 
The  material  follows: 
Congress  of  the  UNtrEO  State-S. 

House  or  RepReS)Ent.\TIVes, 
Washington,  DC.  September  26,  1966. 
Deas  Mas.  SusoNc:  I  am  delighted  to  Join 
a  host  of  your  many  friends  in  extending  my 
heartiest  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of 
your  Fiftieth  Anniversary  In  the  newspaper 
business. 

Greeneville.  Greene  County,  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  entire  Country  have  in- 
deed been  fortunate  In  having  ,the  benefit 
of  your  fifty  years  of  wise  counsel  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  public  service.  You  have 
given  of  your  time  and  energy  to  the  cause 
of  progress  and  to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. Your  record  of  service  is  one  that  few 
achieve  and  one  that  deserves  a  sincere  word 
of  gratitude  in  behalf  of  those  you  have 
helped  so  generously  throughout  these  years. 
You  have  not  only  seen  Greeneville, 
Greene  County,  and  the  First  District  grow 
by  leapw  and  bounds,  but  you  have  helped  to 
bring  about  this  growth.  To  know  that  one's 
dreams  have  come  to  pass  is  very  comforting 
and  satisfying. 

Your  planning  for  the  One  Hundredth  An- 
niversary of  your  newspaper  in  1979  is  indica- 
tive of  your  realization  that  many  things  are 
^et  to  be  accomplished.  This  clearly  dem- 
onstrates your  faith,  your  confidence,  and 
your  vision. 

During  your  tenure  as  Director  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the  Tennessee  Press  Association  your 
Ideas  and  suggestions  were  gratefully  re- 
ceived and  widely  acclaimed.  As  a  result 
of  your  work  In  these  Associations,  the  whole 
newspaper  Industry  has  benefited. 

Another  well-deserved  honor  In  recogni- 
tion of  your  many  contributions  was  your 
being  named  the  most  outstanding  news- 
paper woman  throughout  the  Country  by 
the  Women's  Press  Club  in  Washington  in 
1950. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  taking  time 
out  during  these  busy  years  to  devote  your- 
self to  civic  and  community  projects.  Your 
having  served  as  President  of  the  Tennessee 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  as  a 
Trtistee  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women 
are  other  examples  of  your  untiring  devotion. 
I  am  extremely  proud  of  your  record  and 
accomplishments.  'Your  honors  have  been 
many,  and  you  have  deserved  every  one  of 
them.  I  am  sure  that  the  future  holds  many 
more  wonderful  things  In  store  for  you. 

I  hope  to  see  you  Saturday  during  the 
Open  House  in  your  honor.  Again,  I  extend 
my  sincerest  congratulations  on  this  grand 
occasion. 

Sincerely, 

James  H.  Qtjillen. 


October  5,  1966 
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The  Associated  Phess. 
New  York,  September  22,  1966. 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Susong, 
Publisher,  the  Greeneville  Sun, 
Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Deab  Mrs.  Susong:  All  of  your  many 
friends  in  The  Associated  Press  Join  In  con- 
gratulating you  as  you  approach  your  50th 
year  in  the  newspaper  business.  It  is  a  mile- 
stone that  should  bring  you  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

Tl-.e  greatest  tribute  a  newspaper  can  at- 
tain is  the  respect  and  confidence  of  its 
readers.  The  Greenville  Sun  has  served  its 
community  well  and  has  won  respect  and 
confidence.  This  should  be  a  great  source  of 
pride  to  you  and  should  make  your  50  years 
of  dedicated  ser\ice  to  the  Journalism  pro- 
fession seem  very  worthwhile. 

We  look  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
association  with  you  and  your  colleagues. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Gallagher. 

Tennessee,  Execittive  Chamber. 

Nashville,  September  16,  1966. 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Susong, 

Publisher,  the  Greeneville  Daily  Sttn, 
Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mrs.  Susong:  Otir  mutual  friend, 
John  M.  Jones,  has  told  me  that  on  October 
1,  you  will  complete  fifty  years  in  the  news- 
paper business,  and  that  appropriate  cere- 
monies honoring  the  event  will  be  held. 

I  wish  I  could  be  there  to  take  part,  but 
since  I  cannot,  I  want  to  convey  by  means 
of  this  letter  what  those  years  have  meant 
not  only  to  your  city  and  county,  but  to 
the  whole  state  and  the  profession  of  Jour- 
nalism which  you  have  so  ably  served. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  today,  after 
all  these  years  of  dedicated  service,  you  are 
BtUl  looking  forward,  not  backward.  In  my 
mother's  old  scrapbook.  there  Is  a  quotation 
from  Ralph  Barton  Perry:  "Age  should  not 
have  Its  face  lifted,  but  rather  teach  the 
world  to  admire  the  marks  of  service." 

If  you  have  acquired  any  marks  of  service 
you  have  come  by  them  honestly  for  there 
has  been  hardly  a  civic  or  charitable  under- 
taking In  your  community  that  you  have  not 
served— hardly  a  cause  that  was  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  In  which  you  did  not  willingly 
enlist  and  faithfully  fight. 

The  acclaim  of  the  nation's  newspapers  of 
leaders  of  the  field  of  politics,  finance  and 
the  arts  which  have  come  to  you  In  this 
busy  half-century  can  hardly  match  the 
simple  affection  of  those  of  us  who  have 
crone  to  know  and  respect  you  here  at  home. 
May  I  congratulate  you  on  a  remarkable 
career  made  rich  and  full  by  the  lives  you 
have  touched. 

And  may  I  wish  for  you  many  more  fruitful 
years  at  the  publisher's  desk. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  G.  Clement. 


The  groups  and  individuals  who  have 
benefited  from  your  untiring  efforts  are 
manifold;  I'm  sure  more  numerous  than  you 
could  Imagine. 

I  Join  the  thotisands  who  offer  congratu- 
lations on  this  most  pleasant  occasion.  Even 
more  than  congratulations,  let  me  say  thank 
you  for  investing  this  half-century  in  Tennes- 
see's development  and  enrichment. 

I'm  also  happy  that  the  ceremony  mark- 
ing a  carere  of  50  years  isn't  marking  "30  "  to 
that  career  at  the  same  time.  I  look  forward 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  beneficial 
contributions  from  the  First  Lady  of  Tennes- 
see Journalism. 

Sincerely. 

Buford  Ellington. 

congratl'lations,  mrs.  susono 
Today  the  staff  of  The  Greene\-ille  Sun. 
our  neighbor  paper,  is  staging  an  open  house 
at  Its  plant  In  honor  of  Mrs.  Edith  O'Keefe 
Susong's  entry  into  the  newspaper  business 
50  years  ago. 

The  Knoxville  Journal  extends  to  Mrs. 
Susong  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  for 
many  more  years  of  public  service  for  her 
newspaper,  of  which  her  son-in-law,  John  M. 
Jones,  is  now  publisher. 

Since  every  newspaper  subcriber  naturally 
feels  that  the  publication  for  which  he  pays 
each  week  should  reflect  both  his  views  and 
individual  tastes,  we  know  from  experience 
that  the  task  of  no  newspaper  is  easy.  Every 
reader,  in  effect,  feels  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  is  entitled  to 
have  both  his  general  and  special  Interests 
reported  and  even  espoused  as  newspaper 
policy. 

This  reader  attitude  may,  by  some  thought- 
less newspaper  publishers,  be  considered  a 
cross  which  they  must  necessarily  bear.  Ac- 
tually it  is  this  feeling  of  Joint  ownership, 
or  participation,  through  payment  for  every 
subscription  that  becomes  a  newspaper's 
greatest  source  of  strength.  Any  newspaper 
which  succeded  In  pleasing  all  of  its  readers 
all  of  the  time  could  be  certain  of  an  early 
and  untimely  demise. 

Thus  the  50  years  in  which  Mrs.  Susong 
has  savored  the  Joys  and  the  discomforts  of 
newspaper  publishing  and  has  seen  her  news- 
paper stirvive  and  grow  attest  to  her  success 
In  pleasing  enough  of  the  people  enough  of 
the  time  to  gather  both  size  and  vigor  over 
the  years.  This  is  a  fine  achievement  to  con- 
template in  retrospect  and  it  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  The  Greeneville  Sun. 
We  congratulate  our  neighbor! 
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He  came  Into  my  office  one  dark  day  when 
a  new  battle  wajs  looming  on  the  horizon  I 
wa«  very  despondent  and  almost  hopeless 
and  he  must  have  seen  it  In  my  face  as  he 
gave  me  a  broad  smile  and  said  "I  Just  came 
In  to  tell  you  that  all  of  ub  have  Uilked  it 
over  and  have  decided  to  stick  bv  Miss 
Edith."  And  that  Is  Just  what  they  did  and 
not  only  his  community,  but  many  others 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
county.  This  morale  builder  enabled  me  to 
win  not  only  that  battle,  but  others  that 
were  to  come.  It  smoothed  many  a  rough 
and  stony  path  for  me.  Small  wonder  that 
I  think  Greene  County  is  the  Garden  Spot  of 
the  World  Inhabited  by  the  world's  finest  and 
am  more  thankful  with  each  ]>assing  day  that 
the  roots  of  my  destiny  have  been  so  firmly 
planted  here. 

The  people  of  Greene  County  are  my  peo- 
ple. Shoulder  to  shoulder  we  face  the  Pa.st. 
the  Present  and  the  Futiu-e  in  a  world  of 
Pear.  Confusion  and  Challenge.  Thank  you. 
my  good  comrades,  for  my  Golden  Yesterdays 
and  the  shimng  faith  I  hold  for  Tomorrow. 


Nashvtlle,  Tenn.. 

,.^  October  1, 1966. 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Susong, 

Publisher,  the  Greenville  Daily  Sun, 
Greenville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mrs.  Susong:  A  golden  anniversary 
for  any  reason  Is  noteworthy,  but  I  believe 
the  anniversary  of  your  50  years  in  the  news- 
paper profession  Is  one  that  Is  unparalleled 

not  for  the  span  of  time  alone,  but  for  the 
accomplishments  and  contributions  you  have 
made. 

Serving  as  the  perpetual  "first  lady"  of 
Journalism  In  Tennessee  for  these  many 
years  has.  again,  been  an  honor  based  more 
on  service  than  on  longevity.  As  a  lay  ob- 
server of  the  Journalism  profession,  I  can 
readily  recognize  these  many  contributions- 
and,  as  one  who  is  interested  In  the  promo- 
tion of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  I  have 
watched  our  state  benefit  from  the  national 
"Cognition  your  efforta  have  brought  us 


Thank  You.  Greene  County 
(By  Edith  O'Keefe  Susong) 
Thank  you,  friends  and  neighbors,  for  fifty 
full  BJid  fruitful  years,  years  filled  with  Joy 
and  also  sadness,  years  of  hard  unrelenting 
labor  and  Ureless  effort,  years  that  have  been 
most  rewarding. 

I  have  had  my  ups  and  downs,  but  always  I 
have  had  the  happy  feeling  that  all  of  you 
were  right  there  along  with  me,  and  that 
we  were  working  together  as  one  for  the 
growth  and  prosperity  and  upbuilding  of  our 
beloved  county.  Prom  those  first  lean  years 
when  I  could  hardly  pay  my  $50  a  year  rent 
you  constantly  renewed  my  courage  and  de- 
termination by  your  loyal  support. 

I  wonder  if  you  reallsse  what  it  has  meant 
to  me  to  hear  you  say  "I'd  rather  miss  a  m-jal 
any  day  than  a  copy  of  the  paper"?  That 
kind  of  statement  has  been  made  to  me  lite- 
rally thousands  of  times  and  each  time  it  has 
warmed  the  very  cockles  of  my  heart. 

And  now  as  I  approach  the  sunset  of  life  I 
look  back  over  five  decades  and  gratefully 
recall  the  many  manifestations  of  kindness 
and  friendship  you  have  given  me  always. 

The  words  of  a  dear  old  silver  haired  friend 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  will  ever  be 
engraved  In  my  memory.  They  were  Golden 
Words  to  me. 


And  the  Roses  Have  Bloomed  and 
Bloomed — Reminiscences  op  50  Years  as  a 
Newspaper  Publishes 

(By  Edith  O'Keefe  Susong) 
Anyone  caught  in  the  heavy  "Coming 
Home"  traffic  in  Greeneville  any  afternoon  in 
1966  would  find  it  hard  to  picture  the  quiet 
even  pace  of  the  Greeneville  of  fifty  years 
ago.  The  difference  is  as  startling  as  that 
between  the  old  two  page  press  on  which  my 
newspaper  was  printed  In  1916  and  the  hand- 
some thirty  two  page  offset  press  with  four 
pages  In  full  color  which  we  are  Installing  in 
the  Sun  plant  in  the  near  future. 

The  radical  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  this  period  of  time,  the  buildings  that 
have  been  torn  down,  the  new  ones  erected, 
the  real  estate  transfers  that  amount  to 
more  In  a  week  that  were  then  made  In  a 
year  are  astounding.  The  whole  change  of 
tempo  Is  unbelievable. 

Fifty  years  ago  Greeneville  was  a  plensant 
small  town  of  3775  with  many  picturesque 
old  homes  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  the 
village  was  first  carved  out  of  the  wilderness. 
There  were  still  horse  drawn  vehicles  to  be 
seen  amid  traffic  slowly  moving  through  the 
town.  The  business  section  consisted  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  stores  on 
Main  and  Depot  Streets. 

The  wide  spreading  Banner  Tobacco  Ware- 
house still  occupied  a  strategic  spot  on  Depot 
Street  and  the  Adams  Warehouse  was  In  the 
next  block.  There  were  two  banks,  the  First 
National  and  the  Greene  County  three 
schools,  iwo  white  and  one  colored.  The 
Greeneville  Hospital  had  opened  its  doors  in 
1913  and  was  the  only  hospital  serving  the 
town  and  coiuity. 

Tlie  economy  of  the  county  depended  en- 
tirely on  tobacco.  Everybody  waited  with 
bated  breath  for  the  opening  of  the  market 
If  prices  were  high  they  paid  their  bills  and 
made  new  purchases.  If  prices  were  low 
(some  times  they  were  as  low  as  3  cents  per 
pound)  everybody  was  hajd  up  and  debts 
piled  up  again. 

There  was  no  Pet  Milk  Company,  no  Kraft 
Cheese  Company  to  add  to  the  tobacco  In- 
come. Farmers  sold  wheat  and  com  and  hay 
and  chickena  and  turkeys  and  eggs.  There 
were  no  chain  stores,  no  shopping  centers,  no 
residential  addlUona,  no  fiourishing  plants 
with  big  payrolls. 

The  Austin  Company  was  operaUng  and 
the  Brown  Manufacturing  Company  made 
puis  and  calendars.  The  Lamona  Wagon 
Company  was  still  making  fine  farm  wagons 
and  the  Hood  Chair  Company  had  been  es- 
tabUshed  but  there  wa«  very  Uttle  Income 
from  Industry. 

People  were  careful  and  thrifty  and  got 
along  surprisingly  well  without  any  kind  of 
government  aid.    Few  of  them  had  lujniriea. 
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but  the  rank  and  file  Uved  comfortably  and 
well.  ^ 

In  June  D.  P.  Mason  who  served  as  mayor 
for  so  many  years  had  been  elected.  The 
aldermen  then  on  the  board  were  C.  W.  Allen. 
L.  H.  Trim.  N.  T.  Howard  and  W.  H,  Thomp- 
son. AH  these  men  were  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  the  town  with  Its  welfare  at  heart. 

This.  then,  was  the  environment  In  which 
I  launched  my  newspaper  career  fifty  years 
ago  today.  It  was.  of  course,  a  most  impor- 
tant milestone  in  my  life. 

October  1.  1916  dawned  bright  and  clear  a 
typical  October  day.  with  the  leaves  just  be- 
ginning to  turn  everywhere,  the  air  crisp  and 
cool  with  Just  enough  zip  to  make  walking 
delightful. 

I  tripped  down  the  two  blocks  to  the  loca- 
tion of  my  "plant"  with  wings  on  my  feet. 
I  had  a  mortgage  for  •4,000  in  my  hand,  but 
I  also  had  a  means  of  livelihood  for  my  two 
children  and  I  was  ready  to  go  to  work  with  a 
will. 

Nothing  could  prove  more  definitely  the 
truth  of  that  old  saying.  "Where  Ignorance  is 
bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise"  than  the  zest  and 
enthusiasm  I  felt  on  that  sunny  morning  so 
long  ago.    I  simply  did  not  know ! 

Had  I  realized  how  utterly  Impossible  was 
the  task  I  was  undertaking.  Id  have  turned 
at  the  door  and  fled,  and  some  one  else  would 
be  giving  Greene  County  a  newspaper  today. 
But  since  I  had  no  slightest  comprehension 
of  what  I  was  trying  to  do  I  breezed  gaily  in. 
greeted  the  two  employees,  and  prepared  to 
take  over. 

The  equipment  of  the  weekly  Democrat 
was  located  on  the  ground  floor  In  the  upper 
corner  of  the  Wheatly  Building  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Summer  Streets. 

It  was  utterly  and  absolutely  ante  diUivian, 
ft  few  cases  of  worn  type,  two  ancient  Job 
presses,  and  a  two  page  Country  Campbell 
press.  Power  was  furnished  by  a  most  el- 
derly gasoline  engine. 

Any  person  in  his  right  mind  wovild  have 
been  too  depressed  to  start  even,  but  I  had 
never  been  In  a  newspaper  ofQce  so  I  had  no 
means  of  comparison.  It  meant  nothing  to 
me  that  both  the  prosperous  opposing  papers 
were  In  well  lighted  buildings  on  Depot  Street 
with  efBclent  type  setting  machines,  and 
modern  fast  presses,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
having  twice  as  much  circulation  as  I  had. 

In  view  of  these  clrcumst.Tnces  It  wa.s  not 
surprising  that  one  of  my  competitors  r.-\rr.e 
out  that  flrst  week  with  the  statement,  "The 
Greenerllle  Democrat  is  now  being  managed 
by  a  woman.  It  will  not  be  alive  when  the 
rofl«8  bloom  again."  I  think  most  of  the 
people  In  the  county  conrurred  in  that  belief 
though  they  were  too  polite  to  tell  me  so. 

Remember  this  was  before  World  War  I. 
It  was  then  that  the  remarkable  discovery 
was  made  that  women  were  fully  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  the  fighting  men,  and  do- 
ing It  well.  But  m  1918  women  were  con- 
ilder«d  too  dumb  for  any  kind  of  adminis- 
trative work.  It  was  all  right  for  them  to 
te«ch  school  or  give  music  lessons  or  look 
after  children  or  sew  for  a  living,  but  for 
any  woman  to  have  the  arrogance  to  under- 
take to  run  a  newspaper  was  simply  beyond 
beUef. 

I  soon  found  that  there  was  a  penalty  at- 
tached to  this  Idea.  A  man  would  come  in 
to  rmiew  hU  subacriptlon  which  was  only  a 
dollar  a  year.  He  would  give  me  an  ley  stare 
and  begin  looking  around  and  then  say,  "Hey 
SUter.  Where's  your  Pap."  and  when  Pap  did 
not  ahow  up  to  take  the  money  he  would  not 
•atruat  It  to  any  female.  I  was  subjected 
many  tUnee  to  the  painful  experience  of  see- 
ing that  precious  dollar  I  needed  so  badly 
walk  out  of  my  oOce. 

To  aay  I  worked  hard  Is  the  under  state- 
ment of  Um  year.  I  wrote  all  the  news,  wrot^  a 
and  aoM  the  adTertlalng,  kept  the  books,  did 
tbm  ocdlectlnc.  When  my  employees  were 
btt^  vlth  the  Job  preeeee  I  would  run  two 
pages  of  the  paper  through  my  lumbering 


Country  Campbell,  take  It  out  and  run  it 
through  agam,  fold  them  all  by  hand,  address 
them  by  hand,  roll  thecu  up  and  take  them 
to  the  post  office  alone  and  unaided.  This  Is 
not  as  big  a  job  a.s  one  might  think  since  I 
had  only  6o0  subscribers  In  my  leisure  time 
I  fed  the  Job  pres.ses  and  on  occasion  I  ac- 
tually "iwept  out". 

I  soon  realized  that  if  I  was  to  make  any 
progress  I  must  liave  .some  new  equipment 
My  first  purchase  wat  a  second  hand  motor 
which  cost  »60.  The  day  it  replaced  that 
smelly,  cantankerous  ga.soline  engine  I  was 
radiant.  I  felt  that  at  last  I  was  "on  my 
way". 

Nobody  knows  how  much  I  wanted  a  type 
setting  machine,  but  I  knew  if  I  were  going  to 
buy  such  high  faluting  m.ichinery  as  second^." 
hand  motors  and  second  hand  linotypes  I  had'' 
to  discover  some  gimmick  to  bring  in  addi- 
tional revenue,  so  I  decided  to  g'.'t  out  a  spe- 
cial edition  for  a  Shrine  Convention  that  was 
being  held  in  Gre<'iieviUe.  Can  you  Imagine 
trying  to  get  out  a  spevial  edition  with  a 
hand  sot  p.iper?  I  caul  now  but  I  sold  a 
double  page  spread  of  advertising  and  it 
looked  pretty  g XKl  to  me.  I  gave  my  five 
year  old  .sou  an  armful  of  papers  to  peddle 
on  the  streets.  I  am  sure  this  was  as  hard 
for  him  ivs  it  w.w  for  me  but  we  both  plowed 
ahead. 

I  w.is  e.iger  to  gel  nv.ire  sub-scrihers  so  I 
put  my  two  (  hiklren  in  the  cir  and  we  went 
vip  one  road  and  down  another.  I'll  never 
forget  how  kind  and  gracious  people  were 
to  us.  Whether  they  wanted  the  paper  or 
not  they  bought  it  as  they  could  not  bear 
to  cloud  the  hopes  of  that  ambitious  trio  by 
turnir;?  us  down  and  we  were  much  en- 
couraged. We  also  had  a  lot  of  fun  as  we 
chose  lovely  spots  where  we  enjoyed  the 
picnic  lunch  I  had  prepared  to  take  with  us 
and  made  m:iny  new  friends. 

Every  day  waa  full  of  activity  and  time 
sped  by  until  1920  dawned.  In  May  of  that 
year  I  nad  a  real  shot  in  the  arm  as  I  heard 
on««g<K)Q  authority  that  one  of  my  competi- 
tors w.cs  going  to  suspend  publication  and 
close  'nis  doors  and  exactly  four  and  a  half 
years  after  I  liad  plunged  into  the  icy  sea  of 
Journalism  that  is  what  happened. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  wanted  anything 
as  much  as  I  wanted  that  plant,  I  knew  I 
MUST  have  it.  Though  I  had  been  care- 
fully hoarding  my  pennies  I  did  not  have 
nearly  enough  money  to  swing  the  deal,  but 
I  borrowed  .some  more  and  bought  it  on  the 
installment  plan  This  enabled  me  to  move 
to  a  larger  location  and  have  a  better  lino- 
type and  a  really  efficient  press;  for  the  first 
time.  I  was  now  in  the  Smith  Building  on 
Depot  .Street. 

Six  months  later  the  other  paper  In  town 
also  stopped  publication  and  closed  up.  I 
knew  I  had  to  have  tins  one  also  to  merge 
with  the  other  two,  but  it  was  nearly  two 
weeks  before  I  could  work  it  out.  The  pur- 
chase price  w.as  so  high  I  simply  could  not 
reach  it,  so  I  induced  my  indulgent  parents, 
W.  H.  O'Keefe  and  Qumcy  Marshall  O'Keefe, 
to  go  in  with  me  and  buy  it.  My  mother  who 
had  always  had  a  yen  to  try  serious  writing 
was  all  for  it.  but  my  father  was  harder  to 
persuade.  He  did  not  think  much  of  the 
newspaper  bu.slnefts  and  wanted  no  part  of  it. 
Our  combined  efforts,  however,  finally  wore 
him  down  and  he  agreed  to  try  it  for  six 
months  only.  He  came  in  and  our  paper  be- 
came the  Democrat-.Sun,  a  name  which  it 
bore  for  some  years  until  we  decided  to 
shorten  it  to  the  Sun. 

My  father  became  business  manager  and 
my  n\other  wrote  editorials  which  were  much 
enjoyed  and  a  delightful  column  which  she 
called  "The  QMO  Column". 

On  one  occasion  when  we  were  conducting 
survey  in  regard  to  features  to  find  out 
which  wsis  most  popular  QMO  tied  with  one 
of  the  comics  for  first  place,  and  people  who 
liked  it  still  call  for  extra  copies  which  we 
unfortunately  cannot  supply. 


This  released  me  from  a  lot  of  work  I  had 
been  doing  and  enabled  me  to  give  more 
time  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  paper 
and  making  other  changes. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Kennon.  a  newspaper  man  of 
long  experience,  who  was  operating  the  Dem- 
ocrat when  I  first  took  over  t>ecame  super- 
intendent of  the  merged  newspaper  and 
served  In  this  capacity  until  hU  death.  He 
gave  me  invaluable  aid  from  the  first  by 
teaching  me  rudiments  of  the  newspaper 
business  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  last  paper  Hugh 
.Smith  came  into  the  picture.  He  took  over 
the  advertising  and  was  a  tower  of  strength 
from  the  first.  Without  the  very  fine  help 
of  these  two  able  men  who  assisted  me  in 
carrying  on  the  newspaper  story  in  Greene- 
ville  might  have  been  entirely  different. 
Their  help  and  advice  gave  me  encourage- 
ment and  assurance  and  I  shall  be  forever 
grateful  to  them  for  it. 

In  1922  we  built  our  present  building  on 
Main  Street  which  has  been  renovated  and 
enlarged  three  times.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  knocking  out  walls  and  adding 
space  to  take  care  of  the  big  new  32  page 
press  we  have  bought.  This  is  the  sixth 
press  we  have  owned.  The  flrst  was  a  two 
page  Country  Campbell,  the  next  a  foiu-  page 
Babcock.  When  we  built  our  new  building 
we  put  In  a  Duplex  Model  A.  but  growth 
of  the  business  made  the  eight  page  press 
too  small  so  we  replaced  it  with  a  sixteen 
page  Duplex.  The  big  Goss  press  we  are  now 
using  will  take  care  of  24  pages,  and  the  new 
Goss  Urbanite  which  is  on  order  will  print  32. 
Another  assistant  that  came  on  soon  after 
we  moved  into  our  building  was  Ruth  Keller 
who  has  been  our  hard  working  society  re- 
porter and  Woman's  Editor  for  a  long  period 
of  time  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
paper. 

We  had  a  most  active  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce under  the  direction  of  W.  H.  Kiser. 
one  of  the  most  public  spirited  men  that  ever 
lived  In  the  county.  He,  W.  C.  Waddell.  and 
Jimmy  Rader  and  others  realizing  what  a 
boon  the  Pet  Milk  Company  plant  would  be 
here,  set  in  motion  a  drive  to  secure  one. 
They  wanted  to  provide  extra  income  for 
the  farmers  and  at  the  siime  time  build  up 
the  soil  depleted  by  years  and  years  of  raising 
tobacco. 

I  was  sold  on  the  Idea  from  the  beginning 
and  almost  stopped  work  devoting  practi- 
cally all  my  time  to  getting  it.  Meeting  after 
meeting  was  held  throughout  the  county 
trying  to  Induce  our  people  to  buy  fine,  ex- 
pensive cows.  Finally  the  Pet  Milk  Com- 
pany built  a  plant  In  GreenevUIe  and  one 
of  the  proudest  jdays  of  my  life  was  the  day 
it  was  opened  and  I  was  asked  to  pour  the 
first  can  of  milk. 

I  soon  found  that  a  partisan  newspaper 
had  no  place  in  a  small  town.  It  serves 
only  to  engender  bitterness  and  division 
among  the  people  who  should  be  working 
together  as  one  man  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

Our  merged  newspaper  has  been  Inde- 
pendent and  we  have  tried,  to  bnng  the 
people  together  urging  them  to  consider 
that  all  of  us  are  primarily  Greene  Coun- 
tians.  rather  than  urban  and  rural  and 
democrats  and  republicans,  and  that  we 
should  all  unite  and  work  together. 

Our  newspaper  has  always  worked  tire- 
lessly for  the  benefit  of  our  town  and  county 
and  done  everything  we  possibly  could  for 
churches,  schools,  scouting.  United  Fund, 
civic  clubs.  Ruritan  clubs,  Band  Boosters, 
sports.  Little  Theatre,  Anything  that  has 
seemed  to  promise  something  worth  while 
for  Greene  County  we  have  enthusiastically 
supported. 

There  are  many  citizens  gone  to  their 
reward  who  should  be  listed  on  the  Honor 
Roll  of  these  last  fifty  years.  Such  a  man 
was  Clyde  B.  Austin,  who  as  a  very  young 
man    organized    the    Burley   Association    to 
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promote  the  growth  of  the  GreenevUIe  To- 
bacco Market  and  the  Greene  County  Foun- 
dation which  has  been  largely  re,sponsibIe 
for  the  Industrial  development  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  Tobacco  Experiment  Station  and 
the  Clyde  Austin  Camp  which  is  so  much 
enjoyed  by  the  young  people  of  the  whole 
area  were  also  due  to  him.  and  there  are 
many  others.  I  should  like  to  list  all  of 
their  names  here  but  there  are  so  many  that 
I  might  omit  one.  Unselfishly  they  gave  lib- 
erally of  their  time  and  energy  and  means 
to  give  every  material  aid  to  this  community 
and  all  of  us  honor  their  memory.  It  was 
ft  real  privileg  to  be  associated  with  them. 

In  1937  I  lost  my  father  and  had  to  return 
to  the  drudgery  of  bookkeeping  which  is  cer- 
UUnly  NOT  my  talent,  but  I  stnigRled  along 
until  1945  when  a  fortunate  circumstance 
added  my  son-in-law.  John  M.  Jones,  to  the 
Sun  staff.  He  came  to  swy  a  year  only, 
but  before  the  time  was  out  he  bec.mie  an 
ardent  Greene  County  booster.  He  believed 
so  firmly  In  the  bright  future  of  the  com- 
munity that  he  decided  to  buy  an  interest 
In  the  paper  and  thus  became  my  partner. 

In  fifty  years  our  circulation  has  grown 
from  65  to  11,410:  our  press  Irnm  2  pages 
to  thirty-two.  our  staff  from  two  to  forty, 
all  wonderful  talent.ed  young  people  and 
Greene  County  enthusiasts.  At  the  same 
time  the  population  of  the  town  has  gone 
from  3.775  to  14,060  (with  more  than  20.000 
In  Greater  GreenevUIe  (counting  the  people 
around  the  edges  of  the  town  outside  the 
corporate  limits.)  Greene  County  popula- 
tion is  now  more  than  42.000. 

As  I  look  over  the  busine.ss  section  of  the 
town  as  it  was  then  I  realize  that  most  of  the 
names  that  were  there  In  1916  have  long  ago 
disappeared.  The  small  Humphreys  grocery 
store  on  Depot  Street  has  become  the  vast 
chain  of  Super  Dollar  Markets.  The  Bernard 
tobacco  warehouses  are  still  operating,  one  in 
the  same  place.  The  Banner  and  Adams 
houses  are  in  new  locations  and  under  differ- 
ent management.  The  Waddell  Hardware 
Store.  Doughty  Stephens.  Lancaster's.  Rhea 
Poral  Company.  Greene  County  Motor  Co., 
City  Garage  and  Hotel  Brumley  are  still 
flourishing  but  all  of  them  are  being  operated 
by  the  second  generation  of  the  families  that 
founded  them.  This  is  the  sad  but  inevitable 
result  of  the  passage  of  time. 

I  feel  that  the  newspaper  I  nursed  along 
so  laboriously  for  so  many  years  Is  now  In 
safe  and  capable  hands.  My  son-in-law  and 
partner,  John  M.  Jones,  and  our  fine  man- 
aging editor,  Ken  Hood,  together  with  an 
outstanding  staff  whose  loyalty,  efficiency 
and  Industry  have  played  such  a  large  part  la 
making  the  paper  what  it  is  today  have 
great  plans  for  growth  and  expansion  of 
which  I  approve  whole  heartedly. 

In  addition  I  have  three  stalwart  grand- 
sons all  of  whom  have  had  a  chance  to  study 
a  newspaper  by  working  in  the  plant.  If 
they  should  decide  to  go  into  Journalism  the 
decision  would  be  made  with  their  eyes  wide 
open. 

My  hope  Is  that  they  inill  see  in  news- 
paper business  a  profession  that  is  not  only 
stimulating  and  Inspiring  but  one  that  offers 
unequalled  opportunity  for  stewardship. 

I  oould  not  ask  for  them  a  future  more 
rewarding.  Should  they  become  dedicated 
newspapermen,  and  I  trust  that  they  will, 
they  would  probably  never  acquire  great 
wealth,  but  they  should  be  able  to  make  a 
living  and  what  could  be  more  exciting,  more 
challenging  than  to  be  always  in  the  thick 
of  things,  and  a  chronicler  of  current  history 
as  It  happens? 

Today  I  am  looking  back  over  Fifty  Years. 
years  of  memories  of  hard  days  and  happy 
ones,  days  of  discouragement  and  satisfac- 
tion, days  of  struggle  and  Inspiration.  As  I 
review  them  I  am  overwhelmed  with  nostal- 


gia on  this  first  day  of  October,  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty  six  .  .  .  with  eager  antici- 
pation I  shall  begin  tomorrow  on  fiftv  more. 


Sime's  of  the  Times 
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Mn   GUBSER.     Mr.   Speaker,   In   tlie 
August  24  Issue  of  the  West  Valley  Times, 
published  in  my  congressional  district. 
Leonard  Sime  has  written  a  most  Inter- 
esting article  under  his  byline  "Sime's 
of  the  Times."    It  gives  exery  American 
much  upon  which  to  reflect  and  I  ihei  e- 
fore  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  House.     The  article  follow.s: 
Sime's  of  the  Timrs 
(By  Leonard  Simei 
It    may   Just   well    be    that   we   Anienciiiis 
have  allowed  the  doing  of  a  gt^-d   deed   be- 
come a  bad  habit. 

We  wanted  to  help  the  many  naiion.s  of 
the  world  that  were  in  trouble.' 

So,  since  World  War  II,  we  ha\e  pivi-n 
away  $122  billion  of  our  tax  dollar?  t<i  a  toi.il 
of  more  than  100  countries. 

We  were  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world, 
then.  We  could  afford  to  play  the  role  (j1  big 
brother. 

The  tune  has  changed,  however 
Our  nation's  gold  reserves  have  b<-en  de- 
pleted by  $8.4  billion,  from  $21  9  billion  Just 
10  years  ago.  to  $13.5  billion  today.  Ten 
years  ago.  the  rest  of  the  world  held  a  total  of 
Just  $14.3  billion  In  gold  reserves  Tt>dav. 
the  other  countries  have  $27.3  billion  in  gold 
tucked  under  their  mattress. 

Our  dollar  IsnT  worth  what  it  used  to  be. 
therefore.  Inflation  Is  running  rampant  in 
the  states.  Even  poor  India  is  suggesting  a 
world-wide  devaluation  of  the  US  dollar. 
Charity  is  a  noble  virtue,  of  course.  But 
possibly  It's  time  to  practice  it  at  home,  else 
soon  we  won't  be  strong  enough  to  give  it  to 
our  neighbors. 

We've  lost  the  respect  of  many  nations, 
with  our  big  give-away  in  the  attempt  to  buy 
friendship  for  our  way  of  life. 

Prance,  biggest  recipient  of  our  dollar 
friendship,  having  taken  $9.41  billion,  now 
looks  down  her  noble  nose  at  us.  wants  us 
out  of  her  lands. 

Our  personal  Income  taxes  have  risen  to 
fearful  heights,  endangering  the  Innemjost 
muscles  of  America.  Its  piu-chasing  power  and 
Its  ability  to  save  for  capital  development. 

It's  time  to  give  ourselves  a  look  in  the 
mouth  of  our  own  horse. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  two  major  opposing 
theories  of  human  society.  Communism  and 
Free  Enterprise. 

There  are  many  differences,  of  cour.^e. 

Tc  understand  the  seriousnees  of  our  pres- 
ent plight,  however,  one  difference  ij  enough 
to  talk  about  here. 

Communism  Is  a  materialistic  system, 
whereby  things,  not  Ideas,  are  most  impor- 
tant. It  hinges  on  the  thought  that  If  you 
divide  up  all  the  wealth  and  dole  it  out  In 
even  portions  to  all,  all  will  have  plenty  and 
happiness  will  ensue. 

In  America,  happiness  Is  not  guaranteed, 
simply  the  freedom  to  pursue  it,  each  of  us 
In  our  own  way. 

In  America.  Free  Enterprise  offers  the  In- 
centive of  free  action  to  do  what  one  chooees. 
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earn  according  to  his  capabilities.  accorUnu- 
vo  the  hardness  with  which  he  wants  to  work 

Communism  ^uts  the  emphasis  on  duid- 
liii;  up  the  loa^^es  of  bread,  the  shoes  the 
whatever. 

Free  Enterprise  puts  the  emphasis  on  In- 
itiative, talent,  willingness  to  produce. 

For  a  couple  of  hundred  years,  our  way 
proved  to  be  the  finest  way  In  the  world 
We  were  winners,  all  the  way,  in  the  com- 
petition for  achievement  throughout  the 
world. 

When  we  stepped  into  the  give-away 
divide-up-the-things  system  of  foreign  aid 
we  went  into  a  nosedive  that  has  drained  our 
.-nengins.  lost  respect  from  many  oUier  na- 
nons  and  has  not  cured  the  111  that  was 
inUially  the  reason  for  our  helping  hand. 

liy  giving  away  food  and  machines  and 
Things,  we  only  convinced  many  nations  (and 
iiiauy  Americans)  that  we  were  generous  and 
a  wee  bit  crazy. 

It's  apparent  now  that  we  convinced  no 
rne  that  they  should  model  their  nation 
.liter  ours. 

Some  of  these  things  will  be  solved  if: 
We  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  they've  got. 
siiy.  just  one  more  year  of  aspirin  to  cure 
(heir  headache.  Then,  we  stop  all  foreign 
Kivf-aw&y  aid,  material  and  dollar-wise,  ex- 
cept for  military  where  the  fights  suil  need 
winning. 

We  then  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
believe  it  Is  Ideas,  not  material  things  thai 
1.1)1  help  men  better  themselves. 

We  then  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
will  furnish,  say,  10  times  as  much  technic.tl 
guidance  in  the  form  of  skilled  Amerlciuis  on 
the  scone  anywhere,  to  teach,  to  guide  to 
train.  But  no  more  money  or  things.  The 
other  nations  would  have  to  stand  on  their 
own  two  feet  and  produce  for  their  own 
e'onomies. 

The  method  would  create  lote  of  new  jobs 
at  least  as  many,  possibly  more,  than  tho)-c 
lost  through  the  cut-off  of  the  giveaway  de- 
p:irtments  of  government. 

We  could  bank  most  of  the  salarv  of  eacli 
overseas  American  expert  for  him'  here,  at 
home,  keeping  American  wealth  to  help  re- 
build America.  The  forced  savings  would 
help  develop  a  few  more  capitalists  out  oi  a 
lew  more  Americans. 

Instead  of  giving  away  $3.4  billion  this 
year,  as  the  Administration  wants  to  do.  we 
could  simply  cut  our  national  budget  by  a 
few  billion,  maybe  lower  Income  taxes. 

We  should  demand  repayment  of  all  Amei- 
ican  loans  to  other  countries,  with  IntereM 
We  should  demand  It  In  the  form  of  gold 
bullion. 

This  method  would  give  other  nations  the 
benefit  of  our  truly  best,  not  slmplv  the  re- 
sults of  it. 

Tliis  method  would  restore  respect  in  iiie 
eyes  of  others,  and  In  our  own  eyes,  too. 

This  method  would  keep  the  aspirin  :,i 
home  to  help  cure  the  cockeyed  headache 
we've  caused  ourselves  through  an  attempt 
to  beat  Communism  by  playing  its  rules,  try- 
ing the  division  of  wealth  on  the  basis  that 
material  things  are  of  first  Importance,  rather 
than  following  our  own  system,  on  the  basis 
that  freedom  to  do.  courage  to  do,  willingiies.s 
to  learn  and  work  and  use  brains  along  with 
muscles. 

This  Is  the  year  of  decision. 
We  must  decide  If  we  still  want  to  be 
Americans  In  the  American  way,  giving  only 
of  our  best  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  or 
whether  we  want  to  keep  on  with  our  Indul- 
gence and  short-sighted  muddying  of  our 
feet  In  the  Conunumst  way,  rob  the  rich  to 
pay  the  poor,  divide  up  material  wealth,  buy 
happiness  with  wheat,  TV  sets  and  other 
little  things. 

For.  in  playing  the  game  of  Ufe.  the  old 
rule   every   i>oker   player   knows  still   holds 
true: 
Never  try  to  beat  the  other  guy  at  his  game. 
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W*lf  Trap   CiiltariJ   Park   Still 
Has  a  Cbaace  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VTBGTNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1966 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  19,  we  considered 
S.  3423,  which  would  have  permitted  the 
acceptance  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Jouett 
Shouse  and  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  of  approximately  100 
acres  of  extremely  valuable  parkland  in 
northern  Virginia  for  use  as  a  park  for 
the  performing  arts  and  other  educa- 
tional programs. 

I  was  shocked.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
failed  to  obtain  the  required  two-thirds 
majority  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
to  gain  unqualified  acceptance  of  this 
magnificent  gift.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
now  have  been  granted  a  rule  by  the 
Rules  Committee  so  we  can  reconsider 
this  measure,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  may  not  have  fully  understood  the 
value  of  this  gift  to  our  metropolitan 
area  and  to  the  Nation,  to  reconsider 
their  earlier  vote  and  adopt  this  measure 
without  delay. 

In  this  connection,  I  request  permis- 
sion to  Insert  a  very  good  article,  by  the 
music  critic  of  ttie  Washington  Star 
newspaper,  which  appeared  In  the  Sun- 
day Star  this  week.  Mr.  Irving  Lowens 
has  most  aptly  described  the  situation  we 
face,  and  Joins  me  In  urging  adoption  of 
8.  3423  by  the  House. 

The  article  follows  tn  full : 
MxTsic:  WoLT  Teap  Cttltxtaal  Park  Stti  i  Has 
A  Chancx 
(By  Irving  Owens)  I 

Last  Sept.  19,  a  Senate-paased  bill  to  pro- 
vide (or  the  Mtabllshment.  at  Wolt  Trap  Farm 
In  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  of  "a  park  for  the  per- 
forming arts  and  relatad  educational  pro- 
grams" came  up  for  discussion  In  the  House 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bUl  was  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  from  Mrs. 
Jouett  Shouse  and  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  of  nearly  100  acres  of  val- 
uable roUlng  land.  Mrs.  Shouse  also  offered 
tl.75  mUllon  In  cash  to  offset  the  cost  of 
erecting  an  outdoor  concert  facility.  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park,  which  was  to  be  lt«  title. 
was  to  be  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Had  the  bill  passed  and  been  signed  by  the 
President,  the  American  people  would  have 
had  Its  first  national  park  devoted  to  the 
arts,  an  extraordinary  Idea  developed  by  Mis. 
Shouse.  member  of  the  executive  boards  of 
the  Washlngtoti  National  Symphony,  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  and 
the  Kennedy  Center,  and  long  one  of  Wash- 
ington's most  enlightened  music  patrons. 

Psrhi^M  too  much  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  auditorium,  one  of  the  least 
novel  aspects  of  the  proposed  park.  In  any 
facility  devoted  to  the  performing  arts,  there 
should  be  a  place  to  give  concerts.  Another 
aspect  of  the  gUt  fires  my  imagination — the 
(act  that  at  Wolf  Trap  Farm,  there  wUl  be 
matfast  rnttagw  where  oompoeers.  authors 
and  all  workers  in  the  arts  can  pursue  their 
creative  activity  In  psace  and  quiet. 

VNIQUX  ESTABLISH  MX^TT 

In  effect,  what  Mrs.  Shouse  seems  to  be 
offering   is   a   unique   ootnblnatlon    of    the 


Tanglew(xxl  and  tlie  ^Lu■.I>JweU  Colon j-  ideas. 
At  Tanglewood  (along  with  the  public  ctm- 
certs,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestxa  has 
Its  summer  heiidqu-^rtexs  and  serves  as  an 
eduoation-U  tnirtitutlon.  offering  courses  and 
E:eneral  intellectual  stimulation  to  viusl  num- 
bers of  people;  at  Woll  Trap  Farni.  the  Araer- 
Iran  Symphony  Orchestra  Lesve^f.  represent- 
ing all  the  country's  orchestruii,  would  be 
the  yettr-rot;nd  re<;:dent  orsannatlon.  One 
turned  down  S  3  423  The  ftiuil  vote  w:v3  195 
yeas  and  105  nays;  it  seem«  Uial  suspension 
of  the  rules  calls  for  a  two-tlUrcis  majority. 
Thus  the  bill  missed  pa.ssage  hy  five  votes. 

The  debate  was  very  Instructive  The  op- 
position iK>t;un  with  Rep  Grcs.s.  R  -Iowa. 
who  objec'f^d  because  t!ie  government,  would 
have  to  build  an  .T.cces.s  road  to  Wolf  Trap 
Fuj-m  Road,  and  failed  to  see  any  necessity 
for  the  e.st.ibllshment  of  a  so-called  cul- 
tiii-iil  centor  In  Virginia,  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  new  Kennedy  Cultural  Cent<>r  that 
Is  beins;;  built,  and  in  competition  with  what 
I  understand  to  be  a  private  enterpn.se  s^tti- 
phony-play  center  In  nearby  Maryland  ' 

•  I  do  not  see  how  the  Maryland  private 
enterprise  operation  can  continue  If  there 
IS  to  be  this  competition  In  Virginia  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Kenne<iy  Cultural  Center,"  Gross 
added. 

Rep  F.^JLf.^f.  D  -Md..  then  could  look  for 
vaUnble  enrichments  to  the  area's  cultural 
life  from  this  dynamic  organization.  At 
Peterb<jroti?h.  N  H.  (thanlcf!  to  the  vision 
of  Eklward  and  Marian  MacDoweU),  creative 
workers  in  the  arts  have  found  a  haven  of 
peace  in  which  to  pursue  their  careers  un- 
disturbed by  the  carep  of  the  world  for  well 
over  half  a  century,  and  the  gain  in  terms 
of  art  Is  Incalculable;  at  Wolf  Trap  Farm, 
they  would  have  the  siime  opportunity,  and 
in  addition,  they  w^uld  be  i\o  more  than  30 
minutes  away  from  th.e  magnificent  research 
facilitae^  and  the  rich  cultural  life  of  the 
nation's  capital. 

Since  accepting;  the  gift  would  Cx"»st  the 
government  a  mere  plttiuice  and  would  give 
the  arts,  the  city  and  the  nation  an  invalu- 
able a-sset..  It  l.s  difficult  to  imaijlne  any  seri- 
OU.S  Congre.sf ional  oppx'>sition  to  it.  And 
there  was   no  senou-s   opposition. 

Nevertheless,  the  House  took  up  the  torch. 
He  aCT-eed  wholeheartedly  with  Gross's 
pr>int.s  and  added  an  additional  one:  "If  it 
is  a  elft,  it  has  too  many  strmgs  attached 
U)  It   ' 

Rep  SdiETTK.  D  -N.T.,  amiably  Buggeeled 
that  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  should  be  given 
to  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  not 
the  Departm.ent  of  the  Interior,  but  he  voted 
for  the  bill. 

MOHE   OPPOSITION    VIEWS 

Rep  Mathias,  R.-Md  ,  objected  to  the  lo- 
cation, asking:  "Are  we  accepting  another 
•Dulles  site'  which  is  going  to  be  incon- 
venient for  people  to  get  to?  " 

The  proponents  of  the  bill,  apparently 
taken  aback  at  the  vehemence  of  the  opposi- 
tion, put  up  a  good  fight.  Rep.  O'Bbien, 
D.-N.Y.,  for  example,  in  answer  to  Cro.ss,  said: 

"I  realize  It  Is  a  very  bad  piece  of  casting 
for  me  to  be  spealcing  today  for  a  cultural 
center.  I  do  not  care  very  much  about  ballet. 
I  am  sort  of  a  peasant.  I  do  not  even  like 
clambakes.  However.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
devoted  a  great  many  years  In  this  House  to 
supporting  legislation  which  wlU  provide 
recreation  for  the  American  people.  I  find  It 
very  strange  at  this  11th  hour,  when  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  build  somet'iing  at  mini- 
mum government  expen.se,  to  say  to  the 
donor.  We  are  going  to  throw  your  offer  back 
in  your  teeth  because  some  day  we  might 
need  a  new  highway.'  " 

Rep  Tatlob,  D.-N.C  .  speaking  for  the 
Mouse  committee  which  studied  Mrs. 
Shouses  proposal  noted  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  "paid  particular  attention  to 
the  question  aa  to  whether  ti".e  creation  of 


this  cultural  park  would  be"  Justified  in  view 
of  the  existence  of  Constitution  Hall.  Lisner 
Auditorium,  and  other  facilities  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  advanced  plans  for  the  Kennedy 
Cultural  Center  and  the  Columbia  Center. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  2.25  million 
people  now  live  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  new 
park  and  that  If  reasonable  care  Is  taken 
in  arranging  programs,  this  park  will  comple- 
ment the  others  and  not  be  a  competitor." 
As  to  Mathais'  point  about  the  "incon- 
vpnience  "  of  Wolf  Trap  Farm,  Rep.  BROYHit,L. 
R.-Va..  pointed  out  that  It  is  "approximately 
13  miles  from  downtown  Washington,  In 
what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
locations  In  the  entire  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington.  It  should  not  necessitate  con- 
struction of  any  more  highways  or  access 
roads.  It  Is  located  very  close  to  the  inter- 
change of  the  Dulles  access  road  and  the 
circvimferentlal  highway,  a  few  thousand  feet 
from  Route  66,  from  Route  123,  and  the 
George  Wa.shlngton  Memorial  Parkway.  As 
I  siiv.  we  could  not  find  a  more  convenient 
location  to  make  it  accessible  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  here  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Washington." 

FALLON'S    CLAIM    DISPUTED 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  strong  re- 
buttal of  Fallon's  claim  that  "strings"  were 
attached  to  the  offer.  'Wliat  hei  was  referring 
to  primarily  was  an  agreement  between  the 
government  and  the  donors  executed  last 
May  under  which  the  land  would  go  back 
to  its  former  owners  if  the  government  uses 
it  for  something  other  than  the  propoeed 
cultural  park.  If  the  gift  was  administred 
according  to  S.  3423 — as  it  certainly  would 
be  If  the  bill  Is  enacted  by  the  Congres.s — 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  reversion. 

And  even  though  the  donors  would  have  no 
right  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  park's  pol- 
icies or  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be 
operated,  Fallon  stated,  without  contradic- 
tion, that  "If  the  donors  decided  at  some 
later  date  that  they  did  not  approve  of  what 
the  government  did  for  Improving  the  site, 
or  if  they  disagreed  ■with  governmental  poli- 
cies regarding  its  operations,  the  property 
would  revert  to  the  donors  or  their  heirs," 
an  amazing  demonstration  of  total 
Inaccuracy. 

Fallon  also  objected  to  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  between  the  donors  and  the  gov- 
ernment calls  for  action  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  seeing  In  this  some  dark  plot 
to  bill  the  government.  In  actual  fact,  the 
provision  exists  because  the  deeds  to  the 
property  have  been  executed  In  favor  of  the 
TJ.S.  since  last  May  and  placed  in  escrow  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  gifts  will  be  effective 
If  Congress  accepts  them.  Unless  a  time  limi- 
tation were  placed  on  the  adoption  of  en- 
abling legislation,  the  property  would  be  tied 
up  indefinitely,  an  unreasonable  thing  to  ask 
of  any  philanthropist. 

Fortunately,  the  House  will  get  another 
chance  to  vote  on  the  bill.  On  Sept.  21,  the 
House  Rules  Committee  cleared  the  bill  for 
later  passage  under  circumstances  requiring 
only  a  simple  majority  fbr  passage. 

In  view  of  the  195-105  favorable  vote  Sept. 
19.  future  passage  without  difficulty  would 
seem  indicated,  but  there  Is  many  a  slip  be- 
twixt a  bill  and  a  law.  To  my  mind,  the 
House  acted  In  an  extraordinarily  short- 
sighted manner  Ui  turning  down  the  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  offer,  and  quite  contrary  to 
the  t)est  interests  of  the  country. 

It  Is  Indeed  lucky  that  there  is  still  an 
opportunity  to  repair  the  damage,  and  this 
should  be  done  as  quickly  and  as  enthusi- 
astically as  possible.  And  while  caution  14 
an  admirable  trait,  It  Is  regrettable  that  • 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  citizen  offering 
great  gifts  should  be  received  by  our  law- 
makers with  such  suspicion  and  so  die- 
courteously. 
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Statement  by  Congressman  Reuss 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.s 

Wednesday,  October  5.  1966 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
the  problem  of  inflation  i.s  one  of  gi-eai 
concern  to  every  American.  Unfor- 
tunately, partisan  politics  has  been  In- 
jected into  the  situation  by  .some  Repub- 
licans, who  have  chai'gcd  that  'Demo- 
crats are  the  party  of  inflation."    . 

My  good  friend  and  colleague    Con- 
gressman Henry  S.  Reuss.  of  Wiscon.sin. 
has  complied  an  e.vcellent  reixirt  which 
completely  refutes   this   charge.      Con- 
gressman Reuss'  statement  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  for  this  reason  I  am  having  It 
made  part  of  the  CoNonEssiONAi.  Recofd 
1.  Since  1961.  U.S.  prices  hnve  been  remark- 
ably stable.      During   the   first   hnlf   of  this 
decade,  wholesale  prices   remained   virtually 
unchanged,  while  consiuner  prices  edged  up 
only  1.4  percent  on  the  average.     Tliis  rec- 
ord of  price  stability,  accomplished  during  a 
period  when  our  gross  national  product  wa.s 
increasing  by  HOC  billion  a  ye.ir.  and  our  un- 
employment rate  was  declining  from  around 
seven  percent  to  below  four  percent : 

A.  Is  far  better   than   that  of   any   otlier 
leading  country.    During  the  five-year  period 
1960-65,  U.S.  wholesale   prices   rose   0.4  per- 
cent, and  consumer  prices  rose   1  3  percent 
compared   to  Belgium's   1.7   percent    and   ''4 
percent;     Canada's     17    and     17     percent 
France's  2.5  and  3.7  percent;   Germany's   1  4 
and  3.0  percent;   luiy's  2  7  and  5  0  percent 
Japan's  0.4  and  6.2  percent;  the  Nelherland.s 
2.3  and  4.1  percent;  Switzerland's  1.9  and  3  2 
percent:  and  the  United  Kingdom's  2  8  and 
3.7  percent.' 

B.  Is  far  better  t^an  that  of  the  Republican 
years.  Despite  large-.scale  unemployment 
and  underuse  of  resources  during  the  JBlsen- 
hower  Administration,  wholesale  prices  ro.-.o 
1.6  percent  per  year  during  1955-60.  com- 
pared with  0.4  percent  per  year  during  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  Administrations  oi  1960- 
65.  Similarly,  the  Consumer  Price  Inex  rose 
2  percent  a  year  during  1955-60,  and  onlv 
1.3  percent  a  year  during  the  following  five 
Kennedy-Johnson   years. 

2.  While  irresponsible  deficit  financing  run 
cause  Inflation,  the  Kennedv-Johnson  na- 
tional debt  bears  a  far  .sounder  relationship 
to  gross  national  product  than  in  Eisenhow- 
er s  day.  In  1955.  the  ratio  of  the  national 
aebt  to  the  gross  national  product  was  76 
percent:  In  1966,  it  Is  only  53  percent.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period,  state  and  local  debt 
Climbed  from  about  11  percent  to  14  5  per- 
cent; personal  debt  rose  from  48  percent  to 
07.5  percent;  and  corporate  debt  rose  from  6:J 
percent  to  78  percent.  Thus,  while  Federal 
n^  ^f  declining  sharply  in  proportion  to 
uwp.  State  and  local,  personal,  and  corporate 
debts.  In  total,  climbed  from  about  1 ',  times 
the  national  GNP  to  over  1  "^  times.  Plainlv 
the  deficit  financing  was  in  the  State  local' 
personal,  and  corporate  sectors,  and  not  in 
the  Federal  government. 

Today,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  is  about 
3.5  percent  above  the  figure  for  the  compara- 

eari^,°Q'*«i'  'k    ^^^-    Between  early  1966  and 
early  1966  about  one-half  the  rise  came  from 

remainder   was   Irom   services,      since   early 
1966.  over  four-fifths  of  the  rise  in  consumer 
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prices  has  been  due  to  increases  in  the  pi  icc^ 
of  services. 

Parts  of  this  3.5  percent  increase  are  not 
properly  Increases  at  all,  but  Instead  repre- 
■sent  Increases  In  lmprovement.s  m  quj.litv 
wluch  are  impossible  to  measure. 

Furthermore,  the  price  increa-ses  that  have 
occurred— mostly  in  food  and  services-  are  in 
part  due  to  special  circumstances  rather  than 
:o  overall  Inflationary  demand  In  food  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  accounted  for  short- 
a!?es  in  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
dairy  products,  and  some  bread  grain.s— which 
iialurally  led  to  price  increases  Other  .short- 
ages in  farm  products  appeared  because  there 
was  a  larger-than-normal  exodus  of  farmer'^ 
t'om  the  farm  toward  newlv-crcated  citv 
j'ths. 

.Some  price  incrense.»  were  due  to  bunched 
cl«-lense  spending.  For  example,  a  sudden 
I  "iicentratton  of  lumber  purcha.ses  bv  the 
Iifpartment  of  Defense  last  winter  cau"sed  a 
: 'lu-up  of  prices. 

Ser\ices  contributed  to  the  coiisiinipi -level 
price  increases  becau.se,  since  thev  typically 
involve  a  lot  of  manpower  and  "irile  nia- 
■  hiiiery,  productivity  does  not  rise  rapidly 
ilie  costs  of  staying  in  a  hospital  ol  hiring 
a  maid,  of  visiting  a  beautv  parlor,  or  buving 
•i  newspaper  are  cUmblnp  becaii.se  wages  are 
KOing  up  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  taiit  pro- 
duct Ity  rises  slowly,  if  at  all.  Increa.sed 
demand  for  medical  care,  straining  available 
lacilitie.s.  has  encouraged  rises  in  this  area. 
And  more  generous  damage  awards  by  the 
courts,  together  with  a  higher  pi^iponion  of 
younger  drivers,  have  sent  aut<,  insurance 
costs  Roaring. 

4  This  serious  problem— how  to  nininlain 
price  stability  in  a  growing  economy-  is  re- 
ceiving a  responsible  response  from  the 
Democratic  Congress  and  Administraiion 
Republicans  talk  a  good  anti-inflaiionary 
game,  but  have  never  done  much  about  it 
The  strong  anti-inflationarv  programs  of 
FDR  in  World  War  n.  andHarrv  Truman 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  were  fought  tooth 
and  nail  by  the  Republicjuis. 

Today,  the  Democratic  Adniin!sir;\t)on  and 
Congress  are  acting  responsihlv  to  promote 
I>rioe  stability  while  protecting  <.ur  pnxs- 
j.'erity: 

A.  $10  billion  excess  purclia-sinp  power  wa.s 
removed  from  the  economy  early  m  1966— 
*fi  billion  through  increased  S(X'"iaI  security 
iJayroll  ta.xes,  $1  billion  through  restored 
excl,se  taxes,  «l  billion  through  graduated 
withholding  of  Individual  taxes,  »I  billion 
1',"'°^?,'^  **^<=*'"ated  corporate  lax  payments. 
»1  billion  through  an  administrative  ac- 
celeration of  tax  payments. 

B.  On  June  16,  1966  the  Democratic  ma- 
.lonty  in  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
uid  Currency  brought  to  the  floor  a  proposal 
:or  standby  controls  over  consumer  credit 
By  requiring  minimum  down  payments  and 
maximum  length  of  maturity  on  installment 
sales  of  consumer  durables,  this  could  have 
provided  a  means  of  restraining  inflationary 
demand  without  consUntIv  lightening 
money  and  raising  interest  rates.  While  the 
measure  was  defeated  275-73.  those  who 
voted  for  It  were  all  Dembocrats  with  the 
exception   of    two  Republicans— two   out    of 

C.  President  Johnson's  September  8  aiiii- 
inflatlonary  package  is  well  on  the  way  to- 
ward enactment.  Its  principal  recommenda- 
tion—to  suspend  the  seven  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  untU  January  i  1968~W!« 
lought  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  CommercT 
but  has  been  favorably  reportedly  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  The 
resident  is  also  taking  strong  measures  to 
reduce  lower-priority  federal  expenditures, 
on  the  order  of  $3  biUion.  Some  of  the 
leading  Republican  "economizers"  were 
strangely  silent  whUe  the  House  passed  a 
public  works  blU  containing  projects  for  their 

sor^  ^t.f*''^?'^'  "'•    *  Republican-spon- 
sored attempt  to  raise  the  Mass  Transit^ct 
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..uihori;.ation   from   the  $150   million   a   vear 
requested   by   the  President  to  »175   mniu'n 

AuguTt  "'"^  ^"^""^  ^"^^  ^"  ^^'  "'^"^♦"  ■'= 
D^The  President  signed  into  law.  on  .sn,- 
tember  21,  the  Democratlc-8pon.v>red  bill  v, 
or3t,ain  lower  interest  rates  on  certihc;ues  ..i 
deposit  and  thus  reduce  the  squeeze  on  the 
h  ..nebuilding  industry.  The  Federal  Reserve 
•System  the  same  day  responded  by  lowerinp 
'ne    interest   rate   celling   on    certificates    of 

tic  [JOS  ]  t. 

Ad!,  Jr^^  '''^"^^"/'^  *^°""^"  «f  Eronomir 
AdMsers  hat  promised  a  prompt  review  and 
reinvigoiation  of  the  wage-price  guidep.Ju5 
^.th  full  participation  by  both  labor  and 
management  In  formulating  them 

T.-iken  together,  these  measures  wii;  reduce 
■verheating  in   thc«e  areas  in  the  econo,   v 

edu '.  V,  'T'"'-  ^^  "'"''^  ^-  "»^  -'^""^ 
reduce  the  demand  for  money  and  the  con- 
stant upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates 
n.is  Should  be  particularly  helpiui  u,  the 
-mebuUding  Industry,  where  dwell, I'g! 
Ill  us-s,nrted  are  down  to  an  annual  rate  ,  f 
■ii?htly  over  one  million— a  drop  of  almost 
iorty  percent  since  last  December 

The  Democrtlc  Administration  and  Con- 
1,'ress  are  consicentiously  trying  to  achieve 
price  stability  and  lower  interest  rates  wuh! 
ou:   bringing  on   heavy   unemployment       1, 

H.k   the  Republicans  to  achieve  heavv   u. 
employment  and  price  inflation  at  one  and 
the  same  time  when  they  were  last  in  r>ower 
I  hey  did  it  before  and,  given  a  chance    ,  hey 
can  do  It  again!  - 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Sokol  Assembly 
162 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 


or  NEW  JrasET 
IS  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  S.  1966 

Pleaded  to  bring  to  the  attention  ol  m\ 
colleagues  the  50th  anniversary  of  Sokol 
Assemby  162  of  the  Slovak  Catholic 
Sokol  of  Passaic.  N.J. 

The  Sokol  branch,  while  wa£  oi-ganizcd 
on  October  15,  1916,  and  is  afliliatid  wiUi 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  Church  in  the 
congressional  district  which  I  represent 
is  the  laigest  unit  in  group  l  of  the  Sokol 
oiganization.     The  Sokol  Is  a  fraternal 

u^T^f^'''    f"!^    *^"^"<=    organization 
w  ith  physical  fitness  as  its  major  theme 

u'i!'^^^^^^"*  °"*  ^  t^  assembly  that 
although  the  importance  of  physical  fit- 
ness has  only  recently  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public  thf 
Sokol  movement  has  been  stressing  phv- 
.sical  fitness  for  a  long  time. 

The  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  ha.-;  52  OOn 
members  throughout  the  countn-  and  is 
recognized  as  an  active  and  alert  oiga- 
nization.   I  am  sure  many  House  Mem- 

K  '"L'^'^H  '^^  ^^^  Po«<*l  stamp  Issued 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  in  honor 
of  physical  fitness,  which  had  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  Sokol  move- 
ment. 

Sokol  Assembly  162  wUl  celebrate'  its 
anniversary  with  a  Jubilee  program  on 
October  23,  beginning  with  a  mass  of 
thanksgiving  In  the  Slovak  language  In 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  Church.  Msgr 
Emll  Suchon.  who  was  bom  in  Passaic 
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and  is  now  supreme  chaplain  of  the  So- 
kol,  will  deliver  the  principal  address. 
The  Reverend  Jerome  Pavlik,  OFM,  a 
member  of  the  S<Aol  branch,  wlU  be  the 
celebrant.  The  Reverend  Lawrance  Pol- 
lak.  OFM.  pastor  of  the  parish,  will  be 
deacon,  while  Rev.  Anthony  Maskulka, 
OFM,  assistant  pastor,  will  be  subdeacon. 
The  golden  jubilee  committee  is  com- 
prised of  John  Kalata,  chairman:  John 
S.  Domyon,  cochalrman:  John  Pavlica, 
George  A.  Dluhy.  Joseph  Glodava. 
Michael  Franek,  Andrew  Klukosovsky, 
John  Bigos.  Joseph  A,  Kuchta,  anl  John 
A.  Bigos.  Jr.  , 


Tbe  Necessity  of  Ljiof  in  the  Communist 
Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  imr  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  failure 
is  the  worst  sin  a  Communist  can  com- 
mit and  the  penalties  for  failure  in  the 
CommurUst  society  are  extremely  severe. 

No  wonder  then  that  we  find  that 
Coimnunists  lie  to  each  other  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  The  lies  In  the  case  of  the 
Communist  troops  in  Vietnam  ascend  the 
chain  of  command  back  to  Hanoi  where 
they  seem  to  believe  that  the  war  is  gotKg 
very  well  for  their  side.  '  ' 

Nothing,  of  coxirse.  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  as  Joseph  Alsop  points 
out  in  the  ftdlowlng  column  from  the 
October  3,  1M6  edition  of  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune. 

I  commend  his  article  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

Red  Kei-d  Units  Lte  to  Hanoi  War  Pian-ntrs 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Saicom — Much  that  la  mysterious  about 
this  war  becomes  easily  comprehensible  it 
you  make  a  single,  very  simple  assumption. 
You  need  only  assume  that  the  war  plan- 
ners In  Hanoi  are  being  rather  persistently 
lied  to  about  tbe  true  state  o{  aSalrs  on  the 
fighting  fronts. 

The  instransigence.  the  insanely  over-am- 
bltlous  mUltary  planning,  the  seemingly 
genuine  cockiness  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders — all  these  pxizzllng  phenomena  are 
explained  on  the  assumption  suggested  above. 
Furthermore,  there  are  quantities  of  evi- 
dence, of  many  different  kinds,  to  show  that 
Hanoi  is  being  lied  to  on  an  enormous  scale 

Consider,  to  begin  with,  tbe  election-time 
directive  of  the  Saigon-Cholon-Gladlnh 
Special  Zone  Committee,  which  Is  the  Com- 
munist high  command  for  this  city  and  the 
surrounding  countryside.  More  than  one 
copy  of  this  doctiment  has  been  picked  up. 

The  Special  Z<Kie  Committee  ordered  all 
units  in  its  area  of  command,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest,  t«  make  no  less  than  three 
attacks  before  6:00  a jn.  on  election  day  An 
Intensive  and  Impreasive  effort  was  there- 
fore feared  here.  But  what  actually  resulted 
was  almost  exactly  like  Chinese  firecrackers, 
being  noisy  but  harmless. 

A  few  attacks — but  very  lew — were  cer- 
tainly pressed  home.  But  mostly  It  was  a 
case  of  doing  something  devoid  of  risk  that 
could  be  reported  as  an  "attack."  such  as 
sneaking  up  to  the  remotsst  outer  limits 
of  a  village  and  tossing  a  grenade  Into  Mrs. 
X°8  vegetable  patch. 


There  were  enough  firecrackers  to  suggest 
that  all  units,  from  loweet  to  highest,  were 
Indeed  able  to  report  three  "atlaclts"  as  duly 
delivered  on  schedule. 

The  Special  Zone  Committee,  one  may  be 
sure,  tlnen  made  a  report  on  'surglfng  strxi?- 
gle"  throughout  iheir  area  to  Cocvln.  the 
Communist  high  command  for  al!  South  Viet 
Nam.  Yet  behind  Uiis  report  lay  nothing 
but  Chinese  tirecraclters.  plus  llie  demorali- 
zation and  or  inMmldmlon  that  prevented 
almost  all  the  local  V  C.  Iroin  making  serious 
attacks. 

Another  gcKid.  more  purely  military  case 
wa.s  an  ambush  of  a  baltiUion  of  oxir  First 
Infantry  Division  on  Route  13  last  summer 
by  a  regm^Piit  of  the  VC  9!li  Div!,<;ion.  We 
hwt  30  men  killed.  60  wounded  and  two  urm- 
ored  personnel  cirriers.  ruid  the  enemy  left 
over  2U)  dead  on  the  butrletielcl.  "Liijeration 
Radio"  tlien  c'aimed  over  40  APC's  and  five 
t;inks  destroyed  ancl  an  entire  American  bat- 
talion    wiped  out   ' 

"That  wa.'i  Just  alxiut  what  that  regimen- 
tal comm.iuder  would  have  had  to  claim,  m 
order  to  Justify  his  own  losses.  '  wjis  the 
comment  of  the  shrewd  conrmiander  of  our 
1st   Infantry.  M.iJ    Gen.  William  Depuy. 

For  smaller  engagements,  a  fair  numt>er 
of  captured  doctunents  actually  show  the 
whole  process  at  work  Last  spring,  for  in- 
stance, our  101st  Airborne  Brigade  caught  up 
with  a  considerable  enemy  force  in  Yusnng 
District  of  Phuyen  There  w;us  a  sharp  fight, 
and  enemy  losses  were  very  heavy  indeed 

l«Tter.  the  report  of  the  Yusung  District 
VC.  .<)uthorit!es  to  their  bosses  at  province 
level  was  picked  up.  The  report  admitted 
th.it  V.C,  losses  had  been  painfully  heavy, 
but  it  claimed  the  killing  of  600  enemies. 
IncluduiE  150  Americans  ••  The  actual  Amer- 
ican  loss  WHS   l.=i   men. 

In  all  Communist  societies,  this  is  of  course 
a  familiar  phenomenon 
W  Level  C  dare  not  report  failure  to  level  B 
for  fear  of  summary  punishment  Level  B 
is  only  too  glad  to  send  on  word  of  ■brilliant 
victories'  and  "surging  struggles"  to  level  A. 
because  th.it  serves  the  Interests  of  everyone 
working  at   level  B. 

Some  tilings,  of  course,  the  people  on  level 
C  dare  not  misrepresent  to  levels  B  and  A. 
Unless  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  is  off  his 
head,  for  instance,  the  620th  Division  in  the 
1st  Corps  Area  must  have  been  ordered  this 
summer  tj  support  the  Invasion  of  South 
Viet  N.im  across  the  allegedly  demilitarized 
zone.  And  the  divisional  commander  must 
then  have  reported  that  his  outfit  was  unfit 
for  comtKit.  no  doubt  blaming  inadequate 
replacements  and  the  dire  toll  of  disease 

When  outfits  are  unfit  for  combat,  higher 
headquarters  have  to  be  informed  in  the  end 
Even  so  as  the  rase  of  the  three-attack  direc- 
tive suggests,  the  Hanoi  war  planners  are 
probably  not  even  aware  of  the  true  state  of 
their  own  people  in  SotUh  Viet  Nam 

Above  all.  ns  the  documents  Indicate,  they 
almost  certainly  believe  that  U.S.  losses  here 
are  around  10  times  higher  than  the  real 
figure.  And  thLs  huge  e.xaggeration  of  our 
los,ses  m'.Lsr  contribute  mightily  to  Hanoi's 
hope  that  the  VS.  will  lose  patience  and  go 
away  before  long. 


Aw,  Stop  Worryin' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  a  book  written  by  my  friend. 


Winston  K.  Pendleton,  of  Windermere, 
Fla.  The  title  of  the  book  Is  "Aw,  Stop 
Wonyln',"  published  by  the  Bethany 
Press,  St.  Louis,  and  I  would  certainly 
like  to  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  attention. 

This  is  a  short  book — only  80  pages  in 
length — and  the  reading  is  interesting, 
practical,  and  inspirational. 

The  subject  matter  may  be  considered 
by  some  as  old  fare,  but  then,  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  are  as  old  as  Christianity, 
and,  let  me  add,  as  new  as  today  and  the 
hope  for  tomorrow. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  14  years, 
I  find  the  suggestions  by  Win  Pendleton 
on  how  to  keep  all  of  us  from  "stop 
worryin' "  as  practical  as  Benjamin 
Franklin's  comments  of  decades  ago  and 
as  ser\iceable  as  the  old  Model  T  Ford. 

My  advice  is  to  get  a  copy  of  "Aw,  Stop 
Worryin"  "  and  read  It  through  before  you 
put  it  down.  Then,  make  every  effort  to 
follow  the  suggestions  made  by  the  au- 
thor, and  I  believe  you  will  discover  ways 
for  a  more  successful  and  a  happier  life. 


Yea  Can't  Half  Rescue  a  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  this 
body  will  be  considering  the  merits  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966. 
The  crises  which  currently  face  our 
cities  must  be  met  forthrlghtly  with  co- 
ordinated programs  on  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  levels.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  proposes  to  be- 
gin such  a  vital  program  of  coordination 
to  meet  the  cities'  needs. 

In  connection  with  the  upcoming  con- 
sideration of  this  important  legislation, 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  an  editorial  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  of  Tuesday.  October  4, 1966, 
entitled  "You  Can't  Half  Rescue  a  City," 
in  which  the  Plain  Dealer  makes  a  strong 
plea  for  the  passage  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Act. 

The  renewal  and  rejuvenation  of  our 

cities  must  begin  now  if  the  quality  of 

life  in  the  city  is  to  be  Improved  in  the 

next  decade.    The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Tou  Can't  Half  Rescue  a  Crrr 

Mayors  keep  telling  Congress:  "Piecemeal 
programs  like  urban  renewal,  job  training 
and  school  aid  only  tangle  up  and  obstruct 
each  other  out  here  at  the  local  level," 

One  way  to  unify  diverse  programs  and  co- 
ordinate them  into  the  right  regimen  for 
a  sick  city  is  to  be  found  in  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  bill  now  before  the  House. 

Instead  of  a  spasmodic,  badly  timed,  no- 
victory  battle  plan,  this  bill  promises  an  all- 
out  offensive  to  wipe  out  blight.  Whatever 
the  city's  ills — bad  housing,  lack  of  health 
services,  no  Jobs,  lOth-rate  schools  or  poor 
welfare  work — a  good  demonstration  program 
could  enwrap  them  all  and  erase  them  area- 
'wlde. 

We  want  this  bill  to  pass.  The  Senate  has 
already  trimmed  the  original  $2.3-bllllon  bill 
to  $900  million,  and  cut  Its  five-year  span  to 
two  years.  That  may  have  cut  It  too  dras- 
tically. 


October  5,  1966 


But  the  Senate  also  took  out  one  ob- 
jectionable threat.  New  York  and  Detroit 
had  asked  for  virtually  the  hogs  share  of 
the  money  promised  by  the  bill.  An  amend- 
ment now  in  the  Senate  version  puts  on  a 
ceiling:  No  state  can  get  more  than  15%  of 
the  total  appropriated. 

A  city  hke  Cleveland  could  get  up  to  80'". 
matching  money  for  Its  concentrated  attack 
upon  the  slum  cancer  eating  at  its  vitals 
A  demonstration  agency  would  be  set  up  to 
schedule  the  series  of  assaults  on  bad  housing 
or  transit  troubles  or  street  relocation  or 
school  construction. 

Congressmen  voted  readily  enough  for  fed- 
er.ll  aid  to  build  college  and  university  stu- 
dent housing,  which  benefited  mainly  middle- 
and  upper-income  youth. 

They  should  show  the  same  willingness  to 
salvage  citizens  pocketed  in  neighborhoods 
suffering  from  illiteracy,  high  Infant  mortal- 
ity, joblessness  and  immoral  living  condi- 
tions. 

Tlie  Demonstration  Cities  idea  has  the 
backing  of  conservative  and  liberal  organi- 
zations,   of  municipal   and   housing  experts 

It  has  our  backing  too.  If  the  experi- 
ment of  renewing  cities  is  worth  doing  at 
all.  It  is  worth  doing  right. 
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independence  of  Ukraine.     Hrushevsky 
was  honored  as  the  foundins  father  of  a 
modern   Ukrainian   RepubUc.      At   this 
point     Hrushevsky     as     a     statesman 
achieved  his  aim:   his  nation  was  lib- 
erated from  foreign  yoke  and  Ukraine  be- 
came an  independent  democratic  state 
In  April  1918  the  German  troops  dis- 
persed the  Central  Rada,  and  Gen    P 
SI:oropadsky    became    the   head— "Het- 
man" — of  the  Ukianian  State.    After  a 
short  time  Hrushevsky  left  the  countrv 
and  went  to  Vienna.    Ukraine  in  1923 
became  one  of  the  Republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union.     In  1924  Hrushevsky  decided  to 
return  to  Ukraine  in  order  to  continue 
his     historical     research.       Hrushevsky 
was  arrested  in  1930  and  deported  near 
Moscow.    All  his  works  were  prohibited 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  destroved  in 
public   and   academic   libraries     Grad- 
ually Hrushevsky  lost  his  strength  and 
became  blind.    He  was  then  sent  by  the 
Soviet  Government  for  "recuperation"  to 
a  liome  for  Soviet  scholars  in  Kislovodsk 
in  the  Caucasus  Mountains  where  he  died 
on  November  2G,  1934. 
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Centennial  Anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Leader 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 


Danielopol  Reports  on  Eastern  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROLLAND  REDLIN  HON.  EDWARdV  DERWINSKI 

OF    NORTH    nAirn-r.  »'*''*"  111 kllVl 


OF    NORTH    DAKOT.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1966 
Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainian  Con.^re,ss  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  North  Dakota  branch  on  Sep- 
tember 29  celebrated  the  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  Mykliailo  Hrushevsky— the 
rather  of  Ukrainian  modern  histography 
world  renowned  historian,  outstanding 
statesman,  and  the  first  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  in  1917 

Dr.  Anthony  Zukow.sky  of  Steele,  N 
Dak.,  president  of  the  North  Dakota 
branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress,  was 
extremely  active  in  the  centennial  ac- 
tivities and  is  now  attending  sessions  of 
the  national  Ukrainian  Congress  meet- 
mg  in  New  York  City. 

Dr  Zukowsky  was  also  kind  enough  to 
provide  me  with  a  brief  background  of 
Mykhailo  Hrushevskv. 

Hrushevsky,  who  in  a  relatively  short 
Ume,  became  the  symbol  of  Ukrainian 
national  miity,  and  the  spiritual  leader 
01  Ukrainian  national  movement  in  west- 
em  and  eastern  Ukraine,  devoted  his 
work  to  awakening  his  people,  and  to  the 
liberation  of  his  nation  from  these  perse- 
cutions and  mistreatments 
10?/  ^^  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in 
1914   Hrushevsky   was   arrested   by   the 

hi^^f"o?°^^''^'"^"^-  ■*hich  deported 
Wm  to  Siberia,  and  later  confined  him 
to  Moscow.  With  the  outburst  of  the 
revolution  in  March  191;.  Hrushevsky  re- 

S^^f?  ^^^  *^^''^  he  became  the 
nead  of  the  Ukiainian  General  Council— 
Ukramska  Centralna  Rada— the  first 
Ukrainian  National  Parhament.  The 
th.n"'^.^^^''  "'-ushevsky  was  elected 
£n^hff '^^'li^  °J  ^^^  Ukiainian  National 
«epublic,  which  proclaimed  the  complete 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  col- 
umnist Dumitru  Danielopol  of  the  Copley 
Press  is  a  journalist  who  gives  special  at- 
tention to  the  situation  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Two  of  his  recent  articles  of 
August  10  and  September  12  have  come 
to  my  attention.  I  feel  they  are  of  special 
interest  and  should  be  thoughtfully  re- 
viewed. 

The  articles  follow: 

1  From  the  Juliet  illl.)  Hcrnld-Nca-s  Aug  10 
19661 

Danielopol  Reports:  Formee  Poush  Diplo- 
mat    Describfs     Disillusionment     Under 

COMMfNISM 

( By  Dumitru  Danielopol ) 
Munich.  Germany.— "I  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  get  out  of  this  moral  filth,  the  mu- 
tual intrigues,  the  struggle  of  the  various 
c  iques.  mutual  spying,  taplngs  and  denun- 
ciations." 

Wladlslaw  T>kocinski  was  describing  Com- 
munist style  diplomacy  in  an  interview  with 
Radio  Free  Europe. 

Tykocinski.  a  former  Polish  diplomat  de- 
fectea  last  year  to  the  United  States  after 
serving  eight  years  as  head  of  the  Polish  mili- 
tary mission  in  Berlin. 

A  thoroughly  disillusioned  Communist 
Tykocinski  was  In  an  ideal  situation  to  wit- 
ness the  disintegration  of  many  of  the  re- 
forms which  began  to  liberalize  Polish  life 
fl^J'L  H'^  uprisings  that  are  now  called  the 
1956  October  Revolution." 
The  West  has  apparently  been  living  under 
a  delusion  that  Poland  was  one  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  a  Communist  dictatorship  was 
eroding.  The  former  diplomat  scoff*  at  re- 
ports of  a  freer  society. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  he 
says.  The  hard  line,  Stalinists  are  getting 
into  prominent  position  under  the  l^nevo- 
lent  eye  of  Wiadlslaw  Gomulka,  the  Bed  boss 


dLtat'o""'  ^^^"^  ^'  describes  as  an  "absolute 

thp'^T'"!?^"  "^"^"^'"sW  said,  "encouraged 
the  rise  of  former  St-allnlsts  In  the  f. ace  of 
growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  Polish  people 
of  hJ?L  f^  ^''^"^'^  ^""^^"  ^^^  reputation 
C..W    .^"         '"'*''  ^°^'^^  supporter  of   Mos- 

It  w.vs  Gomtilka  who  conceived  the  so- 
called  "Northern  Tier."  a  top  secret  j  ,  nti^i 
plan  for  integration  into  one  block  of  Poland 

sor-?;'u'n,r^'  ""^  ^^™-^  -'-^  ^>- 

Gomulka  believed  that  he  could  bring 
n^ri  '-'  '*'f''"="  federation  of  the  northern 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Come" 

,-'^'"'r  T'""'  ^'■'■^  ^^'^"'■^  °^  'he  obliga- 
t.on  of  brmgln-  about  reforms  and  Uberal- 
Ait.on.  The  plan  had  to  be  kept  secret 
becu.se  Of  the  opposition  he  would  ceru^nfv 
encounter  not  only  from  the  Polish  peopl^ 
btit  within   the  Polish   Communut   paru 

T.ie  Polish  initiative  was  to  Moscow  a  gift 
from  Heaven."  Tykocinski  said,  "because  t 
d.d  not  come  from  them  but  from  Poland  " 

.nv    ^.^'''".  ^"'°"  *^  ^'  "^'ong  opposed  to 
any    federation    in    the    Commuiiist    bloc 

n    d'^L^^h?  "u';°^'  ''''  Bulgarian  Communist 
paid  with  his  life  for  similar  proposals 

Quite  different  is  Russlas  attitude  lo- 
nfl  ,'he  Northern  TYiangle  propagated  by 
Oonnilka,"  said  Tykocinski.  "The  Russians 
rightly  think  that  Gomulka's  conception  w^ 
vtuMn  ,^  '^^'^r'"  »o  he-.p  maintain  unlf^ 
I'art  which  can  still  be  saved" 

■hV'ZT^'lL'^^'^''''^'    President    Johnson's 
bridge   building"   program   with    the   satel- 
lites of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Administration  lives  under  the  delu- 
?t°H  ^''"n  J=^""^'»'  exchanges.  East -West 
trade,   wUl   bring   about   a  loosening   of   the 

friirhe^sr.'  '°''^  °^-"  ^^^  ^'^p^'-  --- 

"Gomulka  fears  open  commercial  contacts 
with  capitalist  countries  for  ideological  rea- 
sons."  says  Tykocinski. 

Gomulka    is    quoted    as    having    told    the 

f:^'lo?'>"?i!'T  ^^^'^   ^^  '"'="-^'1   East   Berlin 
n   1963.  that  "the  future  of  Poland   in   the 
long   run   lies   in   trade  with  the  East  and 
not  with  the  capitalists." 

Tykocinski  accused  Gomulka  of  falling  to 
exploit  the  Soviet  Union's  difficulties  to  pain 
more  freedom  for  the  Poles. 

■Gomulka'E  only  concern  Is  how  to  help 
Moscow  save  the  unity  of  the  Communist 
movement."  he  said.  "He  covers  up  this 
anti-national  policy  internally  T»ith  the  aura 
of  pseudo-nationalism."  he  said. 

"The  Communist  system  as  every  other 
system  In  the  world.  h.as  its  serious  faults 
and  weaknesses."  he  said. 

One  could  get  rid  of  some  of  them,  he  said 
only  when  expert  knowledge  and  common 
sense  w.n  over  fanaticism  and  doctrinarian- 
ism. 

"In  Poland.  Gomulka's  mentality  is  an 
obstacle  to  this."  Tykocinski  said.     ' 

fProm  the  San  Diego  Union.  Sept  12,  1966] 
DuMrratj  Danielopol  Sats:  BrLCARiA  Boasts 
OF  Aid  to  North  Vietnamese 
Russia  and  all  her  satellite  nations  are 
effectively  helping  the  North  Vietnamese  kill 
our  GIs. 

The  Reds  make  no  secret  of  it.  In  fact 
they  boast  about  it. 

The  help  rendered  North  Viet  Nam  by 
Russia  and  her  satelUtes  la  being  constantly 
increased.  ' 

This  was  emphasized  In  the  recent  sute- 
ment  signed  by  Bulgaria,  Czechoelovakia 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania 
and  the  U.S.SJI.  at  a  Warsaw  Pact  meeting. 

"We  are  rendering,  and  will  go  on  giving 
the  DRV  (North  Viet  Nam}   ever  Increasing 
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moral-poUUcal  support  and  every  kind  of 
•MlsUtnce,  Including  economic  help  and  as- 
sistance with  means  of  defense,  materials, 
equlpme|;tt  and  specialists,  needed  to  repulse 
the  American  aggression  victoriously,"  the 
statement  said. 

They  promised  to  send  "volunteers"  when- 
ever North  Viet  Nam  asked  for  them. 

This  Is  no  empty  promise. 

The  Bulgarian  newspaper  Pogled  recently 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  kind  of  help 
Bulgaria  is  e^vlng  Viet  Nam. 

Despite  the  hardships  caused  by  American 
bombing  near  Haiphong,  It  said,  Bulgarian 
■hips,  continue  to  bring  supplies. 

"The  Bulgarian  stiip  Georgi  Benkovsi  re- 
cently brought  sugar  from  Cuba  Into  the 
Port  of  Haiphong."  it  boasted.  "The  Bul- 
garian Red  Cross  sent  vast  quantities  of 
medicines,  medical  instruments,  bandages 
bedding  and  clothing." 

Money  for  this  Is  being  collected  In  Bul- 
garia directly  or  through  the  sale  of  special 
"Aid  for  Viet  Nam"  stamps. 

Bulgaria  Is  also  sending  electric  trucks. 
■team  boilers,  hydraulic  pumps,  cables,  spare 
parts,  insulators,  etc. 

It  also  has  undertaken  to  construct  and 
equip  transformer  poets,  refrigerators,  can- 
ning factories  and  engineering  workshops. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  signed 
earlier  this  year  part  of  it  Is  given  free  of 
coat  and  the  rest  on  long  term  credits. 

Similar  agreements  have  been  signed  with 
North  Viet  Nam  by  Russia  and  the  other 
satellites. 

Bulgarian  exports  to  Hanoi,  the  paper  said, 
have  increased  2S  percent  over  last  year. 

"EnterprlM*  all  over  the  country,"  it  said. 
"are  completing  their  orders  to  Viet  Nam 
ahead  of  schedule." 

The  Communists  boss  In  RomEmia,  Nicolae 
Ceaiueacu,  also  is  stepping  up  help  to  North 
Viet  Nam. 

He  says  his  government  is  taking  "appro- 
priate steps  to  increase  the  material,  political 
and  moral  support  given  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  until  the  U.S.  aggressors  are  com- 
pletely smashed." 


Colwra^  Rhrer  Review 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridaw,  September  9,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  'Colo- 
rado River  Review,"  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  3.  Its  sub- 
ject Is  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project 
bUI.  which  has  been  of  major  concern 
and  discussion  in  the  last  months.  It 
relates  in  a  very  clear  and  concise  fsish- 
ion  the  problems  which  were  involved  on 
this  legislation  during  the  89th  Con- 
gress, and  sets  forth  possible  solutions  to 
be  considered  in  the  90th  Congress.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  find  this  edi- 
torial of  msgor  Interest,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  call  it  to  their  attention : 

CouXADO  Rtrra  Rrvrxw 

The  reatudy  of  the  Colorado  River  projects 
ordered  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
colneidee  with  a  further  review  of  the  pro- 
poaaU  on  Capitol  Hill.  Both  efforts  are 
salutary.  It  U  now  obvious  that  the  con- 
trorendal  bill,  which  calls  for  new  power 
dams  at  Marble  and  Bridge  Canyons,  will  not 
be  paaaed  In  the  remaining  two  weeks  of 
the  present  Congress.     It  would  be .  foolish 


Indeed  not  to  use  the  interval  between  now 
and  next  spring  for  a  resurvey  of  the  prob- 
lem involved. 

Despite  the  approval  of  the  Colorado  River 
bill  by  the  House  Interior  Committee.  It  has 
encountered  numerovis  hazards.  One  is  the 
unwillins^ness  of  the  Administration  to  give 
it  full  endorsement.  Another  Is  the  conflict- 
ing views  la  Congress  on  the  water  study 
which  the  measure  calls  for.  Still  more  seri- 
ous is  the  vigorous  opposition  from  conser- 
vationist groups  protesting  against  any  fur- 
ther encroaclimeuts  on  a  Iree-flowing  Colo- 
rado River. 

Secretary's  Udall's  promise  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  every  possible  alternative  to  the  pro- 
posed dams  means  that  his  study  group  will 
investigate  the  possibility  of  constructing 
nuclear  power  plants  instead.  Resort  to  that 
alternative  would  undoubtedly  provoke  a 
major  controversy  of  a  different  sort.  It 
would  revive  In  very  pointed  form  the  public 
versus  private  |)ower  struggle.  Because  of 
the  perils  implicit  in  this  course  the  emphasis 
may  well  be  on  other  possibilities  for  a  com- 
promise solution 

This  newspaper  has  e-tpress^d  the  belief 
that  some  means  of  extending  the  benefits 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  to  parched 
Arizona  are  essential  We  have  also  strongly 
urged  that  every  alt.ernative  to  the  proposed 
dams  be  explored,  recognizing  that  the  dams 
are  d&signed  to  produce  revenue  for  a  com- 
prehensive Southwest  water  system  and  not 
for  the  conservation  of  water.  We  think 
there  is  room  for  compromise  even  if  the 
proposed  use  of  atomic  power  is  rejected. 

Some  months  ago  we  suggested  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Marble  Canyon  dam  and  the 
addition  of  this  .section  of  the  Colorado 
Gorge  to  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
Another  {x>ssible  comproniise  would  be  re- 
duction of  the  height  of  the  proposed  Bridge 
Canyon  dam  .90  that  no  water  would  be 
backed  into  the  western  end  of  the  park. 

It  would  also  be  possible  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Central  Ariaona  pn.>Ject  and  postpone 
the  construction  of  b<Jth  dams,  despite  the 
financial  problem  that  would  thus  be  cre- 
ated Two  arguments  for  such  a  course 
stand  out.  It  would  save  the  Government 
from  embarking  on  a  costly  venture,  in  terms 
of  both  appropriations  and  manpower,  at  a 
time  of  high  economic  activity  because  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  And  It  would  relieve 
Congress  from  making  a  final  decision  on 
the  dams  until  the  proposed  water  study  has 
been  made. 

In  other  words,  the  important  items  con- 
fronting the  next  Congress  in  this  sphere 
will  be  the  Central  Arizona  Project  and  the 
water  study.  If  the  Adirunistratlon  and 
Congress  should  And  It  fexsible  to  go  ahead 
with  these  undertakings  wlule  postponing  a 
decision  on  the  power  projects,  the  whole 
country  would  feel  a  sense  of  relief.  The 
ultimate  decision  on  the  proposed  dams 
could  be  made  later  in  the  light  of  the 
water  commission's  finding.!  and  much  more 
complete  knowledge  atx>ul  alternative 
sources  of  power. 


"Save  Those  Danes" :  Editorial  From  New 
York  Times 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  omt 
country's  leading  newspapers,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times, 


have  both  had  editorials  this  week  stress- 
ing the  importance  of  passing  legislation 
which  would  establish  an  Indiana  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  I  consider  this  a  sig- 
nificant example  of  the  national  interest 
which  supports  this  park  proposal.  Be- 
low follows  the  editoHal  which  appeared 
today  in  the  New  York  Times: 
Save  Those  DtiNES 

The  bill  to  protect  the  Indiana  Dunes  as  a 
national  lakeshore  comes  up  for  a  critically 
Important  vote  in  the  House  this  week. 

Twice  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  has 
favorable  prospects  for  final  passage.  But  If 
this  long-sought  victory  is  to  be  truly  mean- 
ingful. It  is  vital  that  the  House  adopt  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  West  Beach  unit 
to  the  proposed  park.  This  unit  Is  crucial 
because  It  would  provide  an  excellent  beach 
where  the  ten  million  people  who  live  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  dunes  can  enjoy 
waterfront  recreation.  Without  this  unit, 
there  will  Inevitably  be  pressure  to  transform 
the  dunes  into  a  recreational  beach  and  thus 
undermine  the  whole  attempt  to  preserve 
them. 

The  beach  amendment  Is  a  bipartisan  effort 
by  Representative  Udall  of  Arizona  and 
RousH  of  Indiana.  Democrats,  and  Saylor 
of  Pennsylvania,  Republican.  E>ery  Con- 
gressman who  cares  about  saving  an  area  of 
rare  natural  beauty  will  rally  to  their  support. 


Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  15111)  to  provide 
for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation's  war 
on  poverty. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
piece  of  legislation  gives  me  more  pleas- 
ure to  support  than  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity- amendments,  which  intensify 
the  war  on  poverty.  This  is  a  good  and 
noble  war,  perhaps  the  best  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  ever  waged.  I  think  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  call  it 
"all-out '  war.  We  will  not  win  unless 
we  intensify  our  efforts  still  more.  But 
we  have  made  a  start  and  I  am  confident 
that  in  the  ensuing  years  we  will  put 
more  and  more  of  our  national  resources 
into  this  great  enterprise — utitil  we  have 
genuinely  eliminated  poverty.  Its  critics 
cite  its  failures.  They  would  have  me 
abandon  the  war  because  some  general 
made  a  tactical  error  here,  some  colonel 
another  error  there.  One  cannot  con- 
duct an  operation  of  such  magnitude 
without  mistakes.  He  who  would  pe- 
nalize the  entire  program  for  a  few  of  its 
slips  is  really  out  to  destroy  the  program. 
I  congratulate  the  war  on  poverty  for  the 
successes  it  has  already  achieved  and  I 
look  forward  to  more  wondrous  achieve- 
ments. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  visited  the  head- 
quarters of  a  small  antipoverty  organiza- 
tion in  New  York  and  was  struck  by  the 
atmosphere  of  dedication  and  concern 
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that  I  found.  I  asked  its  director,  Mr. 
Jack  Isaacs,  to  send  me  some  infoima- 
tion  about  the  group.  The  letter  I  re- 
ceived, and  which  I  here  insert  into  the 
Record,  amply  demonstrates  what  fine 
things  the  antipoverty  progi-am  is  doing. 
In  softly-stated  fashion,  this  letter  tells 
a  wonderful  stoi-y. 

MOVIMIEN-TO  PUERTORRIOITENOS  rNIDOS. 

New  York,  NY.   September  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein. 
U.S.  Representative. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  result  from  your  visit  on 
September  2,  1966  to  the  Movimlento 
Puertorriquenos  Unldos  at  734  East  5th 
Street,  and  as  per  yoiu-  request.  I  am  sending 
you  a  brief  history  of  this  organization. 

The  Movimlento  Puertorriquenos  Unldos 
(M.P.U.I  is  a  Neighborhood  Block  Association 
that  has  emerged  from  the  neglected  needs 
and  frustration  of  its  members.  Although 
by  name  it  seemingly  represents  those  of 
Puerto  Rican  descent,  it  Is  In  fact  an  inte- 
grated organization  reflective  of  the  racial 
and  ethnic  distribution  of  Its  community. 

East  5th  Street  between  Avenues  B.  C  &  D 
Is  populated  predominantly  by  Puerto 
Ricans  (80'",),  Negroes  (IS-;;)  and  "others." 
(approximate  figures).  Tlie  organizational 
"Target  Block",  East  5th  Street  between 
Avenue  C  &  D  has  on  It  some  2,000  people, 
coming  from  nearly  600  families,  with  about 
14  on  welfare  and  all  living  in  32  old-law 
tenements.  The  block  has  been  known  for 
its  high  rate  of  narcotic  users,  unemploy- 
ment, crime,  family  dislocation,  poor  school 
achievement  and  a  general  sense  of  despair 
and  apathy.  Efforts  to  relocate  tenants  In- 
to public  housing  have  been  thwarted  by 
their  own  lack  of  eligibility  due  to  lUeglt- 
imacy.  too  many  children,  no  legal  mArrlage, 
crime,  addiction  or  simple  ignorance  as  to 
how  to  apply. 

The  organizational  process  was  stimulated 
by  a  small  group  of  Indigenous  poor  people, 
residents  of  the  block,  who  sought  advice 
and  assistance  from  the  local  school  Guid- 
ance Counselor  and  the  Director  of  the  local 
Area  Services  of  the  Housing  and  Redevel- 
opment Board.  I'his  occurred  some  two 
years  ago  aiter  it  became  apparent  no  di- 
rection or  leadership  was  forthcoming  from 
other  sources  (M.F.Y.  or  Settlement  Houses) . 
The  organizational  process  was  ufllcult  and 
without  any  source  of  funds.  Suspicion 
and  an  underlj-ing  hostnity  were  apparent. 
Difficulty  between  the  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  threatened  to  destroy  the  new  group, 
but  meetings  were  scheduled  and  a  local 
dialogue  ensued.  Without  a  "storefront"  or 
office  the  group  began  to  coalesce,  scheduled 
meetings  which  took  place  in  their  homes 
or  In  a  building  basement  provided  by  a 
local  "super."  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
entire  membership  and  elected  leadership 
all  were  and  are  members  of  the  poor  with 
the  two  above-mentioned  professionals  pro- 
viding their  time  and  resou/ces  on  a  volun- 
teer basis.  In  pursuing  its  stated  goal  of 
"improving  the  neighborhood  and  bettering 
our  conditions  of  life",  the  group  got  in- 
volved In  a  variety  of  projects.  Sophistica- 
tion was  accelerated  by  meetings  and  con- 
ferences with  agency  professionals,  city  rep- 
resentatives and  other  local  groups.  The 
ponderous  machinery  of  government  and  its 
limitations  became  real  for  5th  Street.  After 
one  year  of  letter-writing  and  meetings, 
fioodlights  were  installed  in  the  local  school 
yard  enabling  the  establishment  of  safe  su- 
pervised, evening,  summer  recreation  for 
youngsters  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
mnnlng  at  all  angles  through  the  streets. 
The  Board  of  Education  was  at  first  reluc- 
tant but  community  need  as  expressed 
through  this  group  was  persuasive — in  this 
instance. 

Petitions  for  a  Vest-Pocket  Park  were  col- 
lected and  a  dialogue  between  the  commu- 


mty   and   the  City  Planning   Commissioner 
commenced.     This  official  visited  the  block 
and  talked  to  the  leadership.    Further  meet- 
ings  were  held  in  her  office.     ConstrucUon 
has  been  promised  for  next  spring.     These 
are  but   two  examples  of  neighborhood  In- 
volvement—there      were       others.     Perhaps 
most   important   was   the   insistence   by  the 
group  on  its  inclusion  on  the  various  com- 
mittees that  professional  agencies  have  es- 
tablished    in    its     area.     The    people    now 
wanted  to  Influence  action  that  others  were 
taking  on   its   belmlf.     Thus  the  group   be- 
came  known   to   L.EN.A..   M.F.Y..   U>cul    Po- 
lice Pet  Youth  Council,  church  groups,  etc. 
During  the  spring  of  1966,  the  group  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  for  O.E  O.  summer  funds 
This  was  approved  and  for  the  first  time  the 
M.P.U.   had    a    home   of   its   own    (rented   a 
local  store-front  i .    From  this  monev  an  edu- 
cation,   recreation    and    community    service 
program  evolved.     Local  people  were  inten- 
sively trained  and  paid  to  work  as  commiuiity 
workers.    Nineteen  local  people  secured  em- 
ployment— most  of  these  had  previously  been 
unemployed.      Their   performance   was   out- 
standing.    They    wrote    a    newspaper,    met 
with   welfare   workers,    orgamzed    the   land- 
lords Into  a  group  for  purposes  of  dialogue 
and  to  have  them  submit  a  proposal  to  the 
city  for  the  rehabilitation  of  their  homes,  sat 
on  committees   dealing  with   narcotics   and 
health,  initiated  discussions  with  the  local 
police,    held    public    meetings    about    these 
issues,  held  block  clean-ups,  filled  out  and 
pursued  public  housing  applications,  secured 
surplus  food   for  those  eligible   and   demo- 
cratically made  themselves  known  to  public 
officials.     When   the  O.E.O,   evaluated  their 
summer  programs,  out  of  some  30,  the  M.P,U. 
and  two  others  were  refunded.    Although  the 
money    is    small    ($6,000   to    be    used    until 
12  31  66),   the   organization   can   now   con- 
tinue. 

The   members   of   M.P.U.    remember   vour 
visit  and  are  hoping  that  you  will  be  "able 
to   assist   them   to   continue  the   work   that 
they  have  started  so  successfully. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jack  Isaacs. 

I  am  particularly  gratified,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966  contains,  as  one  of 
its  provisions,  the  Farbstein  small  loan 
bill.  This  bill  sets  aside  $8  million  as  a 
loan  fund  for  individuals  and  families 
who  have  become  victims  of  economic 
crises  not  of  their  own  making.  It  allows 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  make  loans  of  up  to  $300 
available,  at  2  percent  interest  per  an- 
num. I  believe  this  loan  program  will 
enable  many  families  to  save  themselves 
from  economic  disaster,  without  their 
having  to  seek  charity  or  relief.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  supporting  this  meas- 
ure. I  am  sure  It  will  justify  their  con- 
fidence. 


You  Can't  Half  Rescue  a  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  demonstration  cities  bill,  which 
could  well  be  described  as  a  model  cities 
bill,  is  scheduled  for  consideration  by 
the  House.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
in  yesterday's  editorial,  set  forth  some 
cogent  reasons  why  this  bill  should  be 
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approved  and  I  recommend  its  reading  to 
all  Mraibers.  By  leave  previously  ob- 
tamed,  I  include  the  editorial: 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Oct,  4.  1966) 
Yon   Cant   Half   Rescti   a    Citt 

Mayors  keep  tilling  Congress:  "Piecemeal 
programs  like  urban  renewal,  lob  training 
and  school  aid  only  tangle  up  and  obstruct 
each  other,  out  here  at  the  local  level  " 

One  way  to  unify  diverse  programs  and 
coordinate  them  into  the  right  regimen  for 
a  sick  city  is  to  be  found  in  the  Demon- 
stration   Cities   bill   now   before    the   House 

Instead  of  a  spasmodic,  badlv  timed  no- 
victory  battle  plan,  this  bill  promises  an  all- 
out  offensive  to  wipe  out  blight.  Whatever 
the  city's  His— bad  housing,  lack  of  health 
services,  no  jobs.  lOth-rate  schools  or  poor 
welfare  work— a  good  demonstration  program 
could  enwTap  them  all  and  erase  them  area- 
wide. 

We  want  thU  bill  to  pass.  The  Senate  has 
already  trimmed  the  original  $2.3  billion  bill 
to  $900  million,  and  cut  its  five-year  span 
to  two  years.  That  may  have  cut  it  too  dras- 
tically. 

But  the  Senate  also  took  out  one  obtec- 
tionable  threat.  New  York  and  Detroit  hid 
asked  for  virtually  the  hog's  share  of  the 
money  promised  by  the  bill.  An  amendment 
now  in  the  Senate  version  puts  on  a  cell- 
ing: No  state  can  get  more  thjui  iss  of  the 
total  appropriated. 

A  city  like  Cleveland  could  get  up  to  BC-o 
matching  money  for  its  concentrated  attack 
upon  the  slum  cancer  eating  at  its  vitals 
A  demonstraUon  agency  woiUd  be  set  up  to 
schedule  the  series  of  assaults  on  bad  hous- 
ing or  transit  troubles  or  street  relocation  or 
school  construction. 

Congressmen  voted  readily  enough  for  fed- 
eral aid  to  build  college  and  unlversltv  stu- 
dent housing,  which  benefited  mainlv"  mid- 
dle- and  upper-income  youth. 

They  should  show  the  same  willingness  to 
salvage  citizens  pocketed  in  neighborhoods 
suffering  from  Illiteracy,  high  infant  mor- 
tality. Joblessness  and  Immoral  living  con- 
ditions. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Idea  has  the 
backing  of  conservative  and  liberal  organi- 
zations, of  municipal  and  housing  experts. 

It  has  our  backing  too.  If  the  experiment 
of  renewing  cities  U  worth  doing  at  all  it  is 
worth  doing  right. 


Election  of  RepresentatiTe  Monagan  to 
Executive  Committee  of  United  State* 
Group,  Interparliamentary  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  election  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  MoNACANl,  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Inter-Parliamentary  Regional 
Group  at  the  5th  American  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  Conference  in  Tehran.  I 
■was  honored  to  be  the  other  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  delegation  appointed  to 
this  group  by  our  president.  Senator 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Representative  Monagan  Is  a  member 
of  the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Is  well  versed  on  the 
problems    of    the    Western    Hempshlre 
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cogent  reasons  why  this  bill  should  be    problems    of    the    Western    Hempshlre 
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and  I  am  sure  will  make  a  valuable 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 

During  the  meeting  in  Tehran  tills 
group  held  one  formal  meeting  and  sev- 
eral informal  conferences  and  enjoyed 
fruitful  discussions  relating  to  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  fostering  hemi- 
sphere solidarity. 

I  am  confident  that  this  meeting  is  a 
beginning  of  a  movement  toward  an  Im- 
provement In  hemispheric  cooperation 
and  I  can  assure  this  House  that  Repre- 
sentative MoNAGAN  and  I  will  work 
strenuously  for  this  objective. 


PrevidiBC  for  Consideration  of  H.R. 
13161,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  ulinois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  i.  1966         '> 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  in  a  very  real  sense  it 
Is  unfortunate  that  at  this  very  late  hour 
In  the  afternoon  we  are  obliged  to  em- 
t>ark  on  the  consideration  of  a  rule  for 
this  bill,  because  it  does  certainly  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  important  measures  to 
come  before  this  body  in  this  or  any  other 
year.  I  shall  have  some  remarks  to 
make.  I  think,  on  tomorrow  un'der  the  4 
hours  of  general  debate  that  are  going  to 
be  allotted  under  this  rule  when  It  is 
adopted,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be. 

Therefore,  I  will  reserve  some  of  the 
comments  I  might  have  made  otherwise 
at  this  time  until  the  general  debate  be- 
gins on  tomorrow.  I  do  want  to  make 
this  comment  though  at  this  time.  As 
the  majority  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  states : 

It  was  not  untU  the  23rd  of  September 
last  year  that  funds  became  available  when 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  was 
signed  for  fiscal  1965. 

It  was  not  until  that  late  date  that 
funds  actually  became  available  to  fund 
the  various  titles  of  this  legislation.  So 
the  majority  admits  in  their  report  that 
when  they  began  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  on  March  7  of  this  year,  I  believe. 
scarcely  enough  time  had  gone  by  to  give 
them  a  history  of  the  operation  under 
the  act  so  that  they  could  make  the  kind 
of  Intelligent  survey  and  scrutiny  that 
should  be  made  prior  to  the  extension  of 
tills  bill.  Yet.  of  course,  it  would  expire 
on  June  30  If  no  action  were  taken.  So, 
they  went  ahead  with  the  hearings. 
This  bill  will  extend  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

TTie  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
PipPEKl,  already  referred  to  the  various 
titles  of  the  Mil  and  the  changes  that 
would  be  wrought  In  the  extension  of  the 
leclslatlon  that  wlU  be  made  in  order  by 
this  rule.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
the  formula  under  title  I.  which  was  a 
source  of  great  concern  to  many  of  us 
Iftst  year,  which  Is  now  conceded  to  some 
extent.  I  guess,  was  faulty  because  some 
substantial  changes  are  proposed  in  the 


formula  for  the  allocation  of  funds  under 
title  I. 

There  are  also  increa.sed  authorizations 
under  title  II  for  the  purchai;e  of  school 
books  and  library  materials.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  title  III  of  this 
legislation.  It  wa,s  extremely  contro- 
versial. I  am  sure  you  will  recall,  when 
this  bill  was  first  enacted  last  year  and 
promises  to  be  equally  controversial  if 
we  extend  it  under  the  language  of  this 
bill  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  because  in 
effect  what  it  does  is  to  provide  a  green 
light  for  federally  financed  education 
centers  carrying  on  projects  that  are  de- 
termined by  the  Office  of  Education, 
quite  ouLside  of  the  State  school  system. 

I  mitfht  add.  pai-enthetically,  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  been  conducting 
some  hearings  for  the  last  couple  of  days. 
It  has  listened  to  some  extremely  in- 
teresting and  provocative  testimony  from 
the  gentleman  who  holds  the  Office  of 
Commissioner  of  Education.  I  will  have 
a  Uttle  more  to  say  later,  if  I  get  the  time 
tomorrow  to  do  it.  about  his  educational 
philosophy  and  how  I  think  it  may  have 
a  very  significant  impact  on  the  way  title 
III  of  this  bill  is  carried  out. 

It  may  come.  I  might  add,  as  just  a 
little  bit  of  a  surprise  to  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

Finally,  the  bill  also  makes  some  very 
major  changes  in  the  way  that  the  fed- 
erally impacted  school  legislation  would 
be  handled.  Currently,  to  receive  that 
assistance  the  .school  district  must  have 
3  percent  of  its  children  federally  con- 
nected. There  are  amendments  in  the 
bill  as  proposed  that  would  permit  a  dis- 
trict to  receive  Federal  as.sistance  if  it 
has  as  few  as  100  of  such  children.  It 
would  expand  the  aid  and  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  program,  and  I  believe  add  some- 
thing like  1,000  school  districts  to  the 
more  than  4.000  which  are  already  cov- 
ered by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  at  this  point  to  indicate,  although 
I  do  not  oppose  granting  a  rule  on  this 
bill.  I  certainly  urse  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  of  the  Members  to  the 
amendments  that  will  be  suggested  and 
offered  when  the  bill  is  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule,  and  that 
amendments  will  be  offered  of  a  very 
significant  nature  to  do  something  about 
the  defects  that  still  remain  with  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  formula  used  un- 
der title  I  and  also  some  of  the  defects, 
I  think,  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion, particularly  of  title  HI  funds  pro- 
vided for  or  authorized  in  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Elementary  and  Secondar>-  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

The  committee  report  appears  to  have 
two  purposes :  to  cover  up  problems  with- 
in the  program  with  vague  generaUties 
concerning  well-operated  specific  proj- 
ects, and  to  include  a  series  of  tables 
showing  how  much  of  the  expanded  au- 
thorization is  earmarked  for  each  State 
In  hopes  of  quieting  some  opposition. 
Both  purposes  are  easily  seen  through. 
One  example  will  suffice:  on  page  3  of 
the  report  the  committee  says  'that  dur- 
ing the  first  year  funds  have  primarily 
been  used  in  special  projects  in  schools 
with  the  highest  concentrations  of  chil- 


dren from  low-income  families."  On 
page  17,  Congressman  Ayers  recalls  his 
charts  of  last  year  discussing  projected 
fund  allocations  imder  the  formula  to 
the  10  richest  and  10  poorest  counties. 
His  new  chart  shows  the  actual  expendi- 
tures. For  the  10  richest  counties  with 
36.186  eligible  children  a  total  of  $10,- 
089.780  was  allocated;  for  the  10  poorest 
counties  with  48.202  children  $6,736,840 
was  allocated.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
available  assistance  to  school  districts 
serving  low-income  children,  these  fig- 
ures are  appalling. 

Amendments  have  been  offered  to  cor- 
rect this  imbalance  by  Republican  Mem- 
bers. They  have  offered  amendments  to 
make  the  education  programs  conform 
to  the  traditional  type  of  Federal-assist- 
ance program,  amendments  which  would 
authorize  State  education  agencies  to  de- 
velop plans  for  the  use  of  the  funds  and 
peiTnit  the  States  to  redistribute  these 
funds,  to  concentrate  them  in  the  areas 
of  greatest  need  instead  of  a  Washing- 
ton-determined formula  which  sends 
money  into  rich  counties  with  few  poor 
children  and  excellent  schools  when  the 
individual  State  would  favor  channeling 
tljie  Federal  fmids  into  poverty  areas  to 
assist  those  who  most  need  it.  Republi- 
cans point  out  that  such  an  amendment 
could  help  increase  funds  available  for 
schools  in  the  central  cities  where  much 
of  the  real  need  lies.  One  such  Republi- 
can amendment  was  adopted  which  will 
permit  the  low  education  expending 
States  to  receive  payments  based  on  the 
national  per  pupil  expenditure  begin- 
ning in  1968.  This  will  reduce  the  differ- 
ences between  States  but  not  within  a 
State,  and  this  is  the  real  problem  as  evi- 
denced by  the  figures  available. 

The  committee  has  expanded  the  act 
to  include  Indian  schools  operated  un- 
der the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
also  included  children  of  migratory 
workers.  Special  grants  will  be  avail- 
able to  States  to  develop  programs  aimed 
at  such  migratory  families.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  included  under  the  act 
children  from  5  to  17  who  Uve  in  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institutions  for  the 
orphaned,  neglected,  or  delinquent. 

Planning  grants  are  added  to  the  act. 
Up  to  1  percent  of  the  grants  made  avail- 
able to  a  local  school  agency  up  to  $2,000 
can  now  be  used  for  the  planning  of 
projects,  programs  and  facilities  under 
the  act. 

The  formula  under  which  funds  are 
allocated  to  the  States  Is  modified  by  the 
bill.  The  principal  changes  will:  First, 
require  the  use  of  more  recent  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  low-income 
children;  second,  raise  the  low-lnoome 
determination  factor  from  $2,000  to  $3.- 
000;  and  third,  use  whichever  is  higher 
as  a  formula  factor  in  determining  a 
State's  share,  its  per  pupil  average  ex- 
penditure, or  the  national  average. 

The  authorizations  for  fiscal  1967  and 
1968  for  these  assistance  programs,  the 
core  of  the  act,  are  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  low-income  children  in  the  United 
States.  For  each  such  child,  a  State  is 
entitled  to  a  dollar  amount  based  upon 
the  formula  in  the  bill.  The  total  esti- 
mated amount  of  the  entitlements  in  fis- 
cal 1967  is  $1,363,962,696  and  in  1968  la 
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$2,216,567,713.  Such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  are  authorized  in  the  enabling 
legislation. 

Title  II  covers  assistance  In  the  pur- 
chase of  schoolbooks  and  librai->-  mate- 
rials. The  authorizations  for  1967  and 
1968  are  $105  million  and  $175  million 
respectively. 

Title  ni.  extremely  controversial  last 
year,  continues  to  be  so  In  1966.  This 
title  is.  in  effect,  a  green  light  for  a  sys- 
tem of  federally  financed  educational 
centers  carrying  on  projects  determined 
by  the  Office  of  Education  outside  the 
State  school  system.  Local  school  offi- 
cials have  objected  to  this  provision  as 
it  places  in  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion sole  authority  to  determine  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  a  local  area.  Republi- 
can committee  members  offered  amend- 
ments to  place  this  authority  in  the  State 
educational  agencies  where  it  prouerlv 
belongs. 

The  title,  promoted  last  year  as  a  wav 
to  make  such  things  as  remedial  instruc'- 
tion,    specialized    counseling,    preschool 
and  kmdergarten  programs  available  to 
more  children,  has  been  redirected  this 
year.    It  is  now  to  be  a  vehicle  for  school 
construction  to  deal  with  overcrowdhig 
racial  imbalance  and  similar  problems' 
Its  funding  authorization  Ls  for  $150  mil- 
lion in  1967  and  $575  million  in  1968 
Funds  will  be  distributed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  as  he  determines 
without  any  guidelines.    Such  decisions, 
involving  economic,  social,  and  fiscal  fac- 
U)rs  should  be  made  at  the  State    not 
Federal,  level.    Any  school  district  which 
be  determines  is  making  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  and  is  unable  to  meet  educational 
needs  because  of  overcrowding,  obsolete 
or  unsafe  physical  plants,  racial  imbal- 
ance   or   any   other   condition   causing 
trouble  is  eligible  for  special  considera- 
tion under  title  HI. 

The  program  of  giants  to  develop  na- 
tional and  regional  educational  research 
laboratories,   begun   last   year,   is   con- 
tinued and  enlarged.    Ten  such  institu- 
tions are  in  the  planning  stage.    The  title 
permitted  support  for  such  operations  to 
come  from  universities,  colleges,  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations.    The  committee 
has  amended  this  section  to  provide  edu- 
cational research  training  through  con- 
tracts with  profitmaking  organizations. 
Last  year  the  act  provided  $17  million 
m  grants  to  be  made  available  to  State 
departments  of  education  to  strengthen 
their  staffs,  and  so  forth.    This  year  this 
program  is  authorized  for  $30  miUion 
and  in  1968  the  figure  is  $50  million.       ' 
Finally,  the  bill  makes  major  changes 
m  Federal  impacted  schools  legislation 
Ciurently,  to  receive  such  Federal  as- 
sistance, a  school  district  must  have  3 
percent  of  its  children  federally  con- 
nected.   Committee    amendments    will 
permit  a  district  to  receive  Federal  as- 
^tance   If    it   has    100   such   children. 
This   will   further  expand   impact   aid 
and  will  cost  about  $35  million  annually 
adding  some  1,000  districts  to  the  4  200 
now    covered.     Republicans    point    out 
ibat   no  showing  of  need  is   required: 
that  this  amendment  Is  a  sop  to  the  big 
ciUes,  replacing  the  funds  lost  due  to  the 
repeal    of    the    unworkable    incentive 
grants  program  by  the  committee. 
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A  number  of  separate  and  additional 
views  are  Included  in  the  report  Messrs. 
Ayres,  QuiE,  GooDELL,  and  Erlenborns 
views  are  the  basis  for  comments  for  Re- 
publican viewpoints  expressed  through- 
out the  report.  They  support  the  bill, 
but  see  gi-eat  need  for  amending  it 
They  are  particularly  worried  about  the 
increased  powers  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  provided  in  the  bill  to  the 
detriment  of  the  several  States. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Reid  also  support 
the  legislation  and  praise  the  inclusion 
of  the  Indian  schools  and  migratoi-y 
family  children  grants  in  the  bill.  They 
jjoint  to  a  problem  discussed  before  Rules 
dming  the  poverty  bill  hearings,  that 
Head  Stait  funds  come  paitly  from  OEO 
and  partly  from  HEW,  causing  confusion 
among  school  people.  They  regret  the 
deletion  of  Mr.  Bell's  title  VII.  which 
would  have  added  a  new  program  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  for 
adults.  This  type  of  program  is  now 
lodged  in  OEO.  Mr.  Bell  seeks  to  trans- 
fer It  to  the  Office  of  Education  and 
greatly  expand  its  operation. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  opposes  the  bill  be- 
cause it  extends  the  Federal  control  over 
educaUon.  He  proposes  instead  a  pro- 
gram of  tax  remission  by  Washington  to 
the  States  to  be  used  to  finance  the  edu- 
cational systems. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  minf^ 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Yes-  I 
>ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentuckv' 
.v,^^-  PERKINS.  What  Is  the  natmeof 
the  defects  in  the  formula  In  title  I  to 
w-hich  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  Is 
objecting? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Well  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  the  question 
Of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

Last  year,  as  I  recall,  when  'this  bill 
was  being  debated,  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr 
AyresI  pointed  out  the  fact  tnat  under 
the  formula  used  in  title  I  It  would  be 
quite  possible  for  10  df  the  wealthiest 
counties  in  this  coimtry  to  receive  almost 
double  the  amount  of  funds  that  would 
be  available  to  the  10  poorest  counties 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  additional  informa- 
tion that  has  now  been  made  available 
with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1966  bears  out 
that  fact  and  there  is  a  table  hi  the  re- 
port accompanymg  this  bill  showhig  that 
the  10  wealthiest  counties  in  this  coun- 
try will  receive  in  excess  of  $10  million- 
whereas,  the  10  poorest  comities  in  the 
United  States  will  receive  an  allocation 
of  something  like  $6.7  million,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  the  amoimt  received  by 
the  wealthiest  counties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  part  of  the  ob- 
jection which  I  rise  to  the  allocation 
formula  that  is  used  in  title  I  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  formula  is  not 
perfect,  but  It  does  get  funds  Into  every 
needy  school  district  where  we  have  the 
educationally  deprived  children  hi  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
wi  1  permit  me  to  pursue  the  point,  the 
point  is  simply  this: 
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There  are,  of  course,  thousands  and 
tliousands  of  counties  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  more  than  20  000 
school  districts,  as  I  remember  There 
are  educationally  deprived  children  in 
every  district.  Even  the  wealthiest  di.s- 
tricts  have  a  few  of  these  children  Yet 
they  are  attendhig  classes  and  going  to 
school,  and  these  districts  are  taking  care 
of  their  own  situation. 

They  finance  it  through  the  Ux  base 
which  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
situation.  But  yet,  under  the  fomiula 
which  you  have  contained  in  the  bill  and 
the  formula  on  which  you  continue  to 
Insist  upon,  even  in  view  of  these  facts 
you  are  still  going  to  be  spraying  monev 
into  those  districts  which  do  not  need 
the  money. 

Mr.  PERKINS.     Mr.  Speaker    if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,   the  dis- 
trict may  not  need  the  money  for  its 
regular  school  program  but  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  or  handicapped  child 
needs  the  special  program  ti|,le  I  pro- 
\'ides.    We  have  also  provided  a  formula 
change  for  fiscal  year  1968.  wherebv  we 
substantially  mcrease  payments  to'  the 
poorer  school   districts   in   the  Nation 
We  do  not  take  any  money  away  from 
any  district  but  we  put  a  minimum  per 
pupil  payment  which  will  assure  that 
poorer  school  districts  in  the  country  will 
have  additional  funds  to  provide  effec- 
tive programs. 
Does  that  satisfy  the  gentleman'' 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.     I  think 
the  gentleman  is  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  not  until  1968  did  you  begin 
to  move  in  this  direction.    You  should 
have  done  this  a  long  time  ago 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  reason 
we  do  not  do  it  in  1967  was  because  it 
Involved  the  expenditure  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  but  we  did  make  that 
change  for  1968. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  as  I  have  previously  stated  I 
shall  not  oppose  the  grantmg  of  the  rule 
on  this  bill.  But  I  do  believe  there  are 
some  very  important  amendments  that 
must  be  discussed  on  tomorrow,  amend- 
ments which  will  serve  to  Improve  this 
legislation  and  which  are  designed  to 
make  it  a  much  better  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.    I  vield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr.  PEPPER.  My  distinguished  and 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois  IMr.  Anderson],  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  this  morn- 
ing, or  this  afternoon,  concluded  a  sec- 
ond day  of  hearing  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  Members  of  the  House 
who  wished  to  be  heard  upon  the  so- 
called  guidelines,  guidelines  Issued  bv 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

At  least.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  express  mv 
own  observation  and  sentiment.  If  not 
that  of  others  who  I  tWnk  expresses  a 
shnilar  attitude,  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression upon  those  who  observed  him 
and  who  heard  him.  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  not  tryhig  hi  any  way  to  change 
the  public  school  system  of  this  countrv 
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He  expressly  said  that  he  does  not  want 
to  do  so,  even  If  he  could,  and  he  has 
no  aim  whatever  to  destroy  the  neigh- 
twrhood  school,  or  had  any  thought  of 
trying  to  do  so. 

He  seemed  to  those  of  us  who  heard 
him  as  disposed  toward  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  the  law  and  in  the  spirit 
«t  the  law,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  autliorities  operating 
the  schools  In  their  local  communities. 
And  I  suspect  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  transmit  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Howe,  which  was  taken  down  by  the 
committee,  to  the  able  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  who  has  announced  to  the 
House  that  his  committee  intends  to  hold 
an  inquiry  about  this  subject. 

I  just  wanted  to  add  that  I,  at  least. 
had  a  favorable  impression  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

I  move  the  p^vlous  question. 


Tbe  Ajuwer  to  Inflatieii:  Cut  Federal 
Speadiiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  irzw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  OTTINGEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  infla- 
tion Is  clearly  the  most  serious  domestic 
problem  facing  our  Nation  today.  Every 
family  tn  America  feels  its  pinch,  but  the 
lower  and  middle  income  families  and 
retirees  living  on  fixed  Incomes  feel  it 
most  painfully  now.  Inflation  must — 
and  can — be  stopped. 

Recently,  we  have  approved  certain  ac- 
tions to  "cool  down"  our  overheated 
econcxny  and  provide  additional  revenue. 
Ttiese  were  wise  and  necessary  actions, 
but  they  were  late.  The  best  way  to 
meet  the  cost  of  our  commitments  in 
Vietnam  and  carry  on  needed  domestic 
programs  without  a  repressive  across- 
the-board  tax  increase  is  to  cut  non- 
essential Federal  spending. 

TOTKD   AGAINST    $24    BIIXION 

In  the  past  10  months  I  have  repeat- 
edly acted  on  the  need  for  spending  cuts. 
I  have  made  specific  proposals  to  the 
President.  I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  have  voted  against  more 
than  $13  billion  in  nonessential  Federal 
spending  this  session,  making  a  cumula- 
tive total  of  more  than  $24  billion  for  this 
Congress. 

Here  Is  what  I  have  voted  against: 
47,400  l>llllon  for  "pork  barrel"  public 
works  appropriations;  $11  bUllon  for 
wasteful  farm  price  supports  and  sub- 
sidies; $800  million  for  unnecessary  con- 
gressional committee  expenses;  $530  mil- 
Uon  "fat"  In  the  budgiets  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  WeKare:  $362  million  "fat '  In  the 
Treasory  and  Post  OflQce  budgets;  $66,- 
100.000  "fat"  In  the  Interior  Department 
budget:  $121  million  "fat"  In  the  Com- 
merce. State,  and  Justice  Department 


budgets:  $55,200,000  to  provide  extrava- 
gant living  quarters  for  Foreign  Service 
personnel:  $15  million  for  a  federally 
financed  ■promotion"  for  co.ton  goods: 
$3,500  million  In  sugar  subsidies:  $15  mil- 
lion in  tobacco  subsidies:  and  $750,000  to 
build  a  new  house  for  the  Vico  President. 
In  2  years,  counting  only  these  major 
measures.  I  have  voted  agaiivsl  $24.8  bil- 
lion in  what  I  coiu>idei-ed  to  be  nonessen- 
tial spending. 

VC'TED  AGAINST      ICING  ■ 

Inflation  Is  made  up  of  little,  unneces- 
.sary  expenditures  as  well  as  large  ones. 
I  led  a  floor  fight  against  a  $42  billion 
TVA  real  estate  speculation  In  connection 
with  a  proposed  dam  on  the  Tellico  River 
in  Tennessee,  and  against  another  meas- 
ure authorizing  $35,000  to  hire  elevator 
operators  to  run  the  automatic  elevators 
in  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

I  have  also  publicly  oppo.sed  costly  ad- 
ministration decisions,  such  a.s,  for  In- 
.stance.  the  top  priority  placed  on  $5  bil- 
lion Fedei-al  as.sistance  for  research  and 
development  of  a  nc-w  supersonic  passen- 
ger plane.  This  program  has  no  miUtar>- 
significance.  While  it  would  be  nice  to 
be  the  first  with  the  biggest  and  fastest 
passenger  jet.  this  is  the  kind  of  project 
that  can  and  should  be  delayed  in  this 
time  of  inflationai'y  crisis. 

Our  economy  is  essentially  healthy  and 
strong.  Once  we  have  corrected  the  im- 
balance caused  by  excessive  Federal 
spendint,'.  the  natural  forces  of  our  free 
economy  and  our  free  enterprise  system 
will  work,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  to 
brmg  continued  prosperity  and  a  sound 
and  steady  growth. 

TA.X  INCRF.ASF.S,  CONTROLS  AND  MONTTARY  POLICY 

I  have  declared  on  the  record  my  op- 
position to  a  general  tax  inci-ease  at  this 
time.  People  are  already  hurting  too 
much  from  price  increases  and  soariiig 
State  and  local  taxes.  To  add  a  new- 
general  tax  burden  at  this  time  would 
cause  Undue  hardships,  particularly  on 
those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  tax  loopholes 
that  give  a  special  and  unwarranted  ad- 
vantage to  a  select  few.  These  should 
be  closed,  not  only  to  assure'  that  eveiT- 
body  bears  a  fair  share  of  :he  tax  bur- 
den, but  also  to  recapture  billions  of 
dollars  of  potential  revenue  that  now- 
escape  the  Federal  Treasury.  On  July  9, 
I  wrote  to  the  President  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
outlining  a  program  of  reform  which 
would  close  inequitable  loopholes  and 
save  more  than  $3  billion. 

I  have  also  opposed  such  urmecessary 
Interference  with  our  free  market  as 
price,  wage,  and  credit  controls.  I  will 
continue  to  do  so,  except  in  a  national 
emergency.  The  problem  that  our  econ- 
omy is  encountering  comes,  not  from 
any  inherent  imbalance  in  the  system, 
but  from  artificial  imbalance  caused  by 
too  much  Federal  Interference  and  too 
much  Federal  spending. 

The  other  device  that  can  be  used  to 
check  Inflation  is  monetai-y  policy.  It  is 
a  useful  tool,  but  it  cannot  do  the  job 
alone.  Unfortunately,  the  only  action 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  to 
counter  Inflation  Is  to  force  up  interest 
rates.  This  has  placed  an  unfair  burden 
on  all  businesses  that  depend  on  borrow- 


ing— and  particularly  on  the  small  bor- 
rower, the  small  business  and  the  home- 
building  industry,  which  depends  on 
mortgages  for  Its  sustenance.  I  have 
backed  Federal  legislation  to  relieve  the 
ticht  mortgage  market  and  reduce  soar- 
ing interest  rates.  But  the  real  way  to 
relieve  the  pressures  on  interest  rates  is 
by  exercising  fiscal  responsibility — again, 
the  an.swer  is  to  reduce  unnecessaiy  ex- 
penditures. 

I  believe  that  we  can  halt  inflation.  I 
believe  we  can  do  so  even  in  the  face  of 
rising  costs  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  we  can 
do  it  without  curtailing  needed  domestic 
programs.  I  believe  we  can  do  it  without 
a  general  increase  in  taxes.  The  pro- 
gram is  simple:  cut  the  "fat"  out  of  the 
Federal  budget — now. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    rLLINOIS 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966  •» 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  truly  great  commemorative  events 
this  year  has  been  the  observance  by 
Poles  thioughout  the  world  of  the  millen- 
nium of  Christianity  of  the  Polish  nation. 

This  great  historical  event  is  subject  to 
a  very  thoughtful  and  penetrating  com- 
mentai-y  by  Mr.  Fred  C.  Lilley.  editor  of 
the  Oak  Lawn  News.  Oak  Lawn,  111.,  in 
his  column  of  September  22: 
As  I  See  It 
(By  Fred  C.  Lilley) 

Recently  I  listened  to  the  telecast  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Polish  MiUenniiun.  the 
glorifying  of  One  Thousand  Years  of  Chris- 
tendom In  Poland,  and  as  I  listened  I 
marveled.  My  wonderment  revolved  around 
the  more  than  75.000  Polish  Americans  who 
thronged  to  Soldier  Field  for  -this  great  event. 
Now  I  am  neither  Polish  or  Catholic  but  it 
did  not  lessen  my  awe. 

Think  back  if  you  will  over  the  history  of 
the  past  One  Thousand  Years.  HistoricaUy 
during  that  time  the  World  has  changed 
frojn  a  feudal  system  to  one  of  a  modem 
complex  society.  During  that  time,  man  has 
progressed  from  travel  by  foot  and  horseback 
to  the  most  modern  of  Jet  aircraft.  Oxen 
power  has  been  replaced  by  the  most  power- 
ful electric  and  diesel  motors.  Communica- 
tion between  men  now  travels  the  earth  In 
seconds.  Even  pictures  are  transmitted  from 
one  continent  to  another  almost  Instanta- 
neously. And  yet,  amidst  all  of  the  changei, 
one  thing  remains  the  same. 

For  One  Thousand  Years,  the  majority  of 
Poles  have  worshippyed  Jesus  Christ.  Even 
transplanted  from  their  homeland  to  our  owa 
Chicago,  the  worship  continues.  In  addition 
to  the  thousands  In  attendance,  think  of  the 
untold  numbers  of  elderly  who  sat  home  and 
worshipped  via  their  Television  set.  .  .  .many 
of  them  perhaps  having  prayed  to  see  this 
eventful  day.  Is  not  this  reason  for  wonder- 
ment. 

As  I  listened,  three  thoughts  came  to  my 
mind.  The  first  was  of  a  young  man  la 
England  who  said  that  he  and  members  at 
his  group  were  more  popular  than  JeavM 
Christ.  Can  you  imagine  the  Beatles  belnf 
memorialized  One  Thousand  Years  from  noirf 
Then  I  thought  of  the  thousands  of  Poliafc 
immigrants  who  had  thronged  to  these  shore* 


seeking  freedom  of  thought  ,is  v. ell  as  reli- 
gion. .  .  how  upon  their  arnval  they  typified 
the  words  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  ". 
give  me  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  '  " 
and  how  magnificently  they  had  coutribuied 
t«  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  life  ol 
this  community. 

And  last  I  thought,  knowing  iiiat  some 
75.000  Polish  Americans  had  made  their  way 
by  devious  routes  and  modes  ot  traii.si)ona'- 
tlon   to  Soldier  Field,  nere  was  in   truth   .. 

demonstration a  demon.stration  of  people 

attesting  to  their  faith  in  the  per.son  oi 
Jesus  Christ.  A  demonstraUon  as  peacelul 
as  this  Saviour,  as  painful  as  Hi.s  crucifixion 
and  a&  triumphant  as  His  ascendaiicv  Una 
Heaven. 

This  was  a  demonstration  needing  no  rock- 
or  bottles  since  it  demanded  nothing  but 
rather  was  in  the  sprint  of  giving  Tho^e 
Polish  Americans  can  be  Justly  proud  not 
only  for  their  One  Thousand  Years  ol  faith 
for  their  God  but  al.so  for  the  relativelv  lew- 
years  which  they  have  spent  in  tins  co{iniry 
and  for  the  contributions  they  have  made 
in  that  time.  .  .  .through  their  toil  and  sweat 
not  through  demands  that  .society  provide 
that  which  they  hicked  when  they  Liiideci 
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Hawaii  Mourns  Passing  of  One  of  Its 
Great  Citizens :  Riley  H.  Allen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ha- 
waii mourns  the  passing  of  one  of  its 
greatest  leaders  and  benefactors.  Riley 
H.  Allen,  retired  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

Although  the  people  of  Hawaii  can  no 
longer  benefit  from  the  physical  presence 
of  Ws  leadership,  they  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  his  priceless  legacy— today  s 
Hawaii.     For  much  of  Hawaii's  great- 
ness—such as  Its  thriving  economv    its 
progressive  schools.  Its  cultural  institu- 
tions, and  its  outstanding  citizenry   are 
the  i-esult  of  the  efforts  of  Riley  H.  Allen 
I  should  therefore  like  to  submit  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the   newspaper   article   which    features 
the   exciting   and   inspirational   life   of 
Riley  H.  Allen,  citizen-editor-community 
leader,  par  excellence.    The  news  article 
appeared  In  the  front  page  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin,  October  3.  1966: 
Riley  H.  Allen  Dead  at  82; 
Burial  Tih-rsday 
RUey  Harris  Allen,  an  editor  who  was  a  v;- 
.al  force  tn  shaping  modern  H.twaii    is  de  id 
today  at  the  age  of  82. 

He  was  the  editor  of  this  newspaper  from 
the  time  It  was  founded  In  1912  until  he  re- 
tired in  1960.  He  retired  then  onlv  in  order 
to  meet  Circuit  Court  condlUons  for  his  ap- 
pointment aa  a  trustee  of  the  Wallace  R 
^Ington  Estate,  which  then  owned  con- 
trolling stock  In  the  Star-Bulletin. 

Nationally  known  and  nationally  honored 
in  the  field  of  Journalism.  Aliens  span  of  48 

K«?r,^^  !"**^  ^'™  "^^  '"^^t  imposing 
agure  in  Hawaii's  newspaper  history. 

Death  came  at  11:15  a.m.  yesterday  at  the 
i^^t^  Hospital.  Ju6t  over  four  weeks  after 
.tr«t^  f^  ^^  unconsciousness  from  a 
•troke  on  the  night  of  September  3. 

«e  slipped  away  almost  unnoticeablv. 


He  had  been  active  and  kept  regui.ir  lioms 
at  his  downtown  office  in  the  Stflngenw-.ild 
Building  on  Merchant  Street  until  August  :jl. 

That  morning,  while  driving  himself  to 
work  from  his  home  on  Pacific  Heighus  he 
leli  a  dizzy  spell,  stopped  and  called  medical 
.<id  lor  what  turned  out  to  be  a  slight  but 
not  disabling  stroke.  The  more  seriou.', 
>iroke  struck  him  in  the  hospit^U  three  davs 
i.iter. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  boinf.-  li..iKile<i 
ay  Williams  Mortuary. 

Services  are  planned  at  Kawaiahao  Church 
•'I  i  p.m.  Thursday  with  burial  immediatelv 
alterward  beside  his  wife  in  Diamond  Head 
.Memorial  Park. 

It  IS  requested  that  friends  desiring  to  send 
flowers  or  otherwise  pay  tribute  u,  him  ac- 
cord with  a  wish  he  once  expressed  and  con- 
tribute instead  to  a  scholarship  fund  x„  be 
establiahed  In  his  memory  at  the  Unive-siiv 
ol  Hawaii. 

Pending  further  arrangements,  gif  t*  to  the 
Riley  H.  Allen  Scholarship  Fund  may  be  made 
m  care  of  either  the  Star-Bulletin  or  the 
Lniver.slty  of  Hawaii. 

It  was  on  July  1.  1912,  that  two  evcnine 
newspapers,  the  Hawaii  Star,  headed  by 
P.'-ank  C.  Atherton.  and  the  Evening  Bulletin 
ot  Wallace  R.  Parrtngton,  were  merged  into 
I  he  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

As  their  first  e<iitor,  Atherton  and  Parrine- 
•on  chose  28-year-old  Riley  Allen,  who  pre\^- 
ousiy  had  been  with  the  Bulletin  a.s  cirv 
'■ditor. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  happy  choice 
When  Allen  stepped  down  48  years  later 
the  Star-Bulletin's  circulation  had  climbed 
:rom  4.000  to  104.000  and  the  paper  had  been 
:'i  the  forefront  of  many  battles~mo«t  nota- 
Dly  the  one  for  Statehood. 

But  there  had  been  numerous  other.=  m- 
■  iudlng  an  aggressive  fight  to  keep  out  legal- 
./ed  gambling,  and  a  gallant  defense  of  the 
rights  of  Hawaii's  Japanese  citizens  alter  De- 
cember 7.  1941,  afi  well  as  a  campaign  to  rid 
Hawaii  of  military  rule  once  the  tide  ol  battle 
in  World  War  11  had  been  turned  at  the 
Battle  of  Midway. 

In  the  Statehood  fight.  Allen  marched  for- 
ward carrying  the  banner  with  the  St^.r- 
Bulletin  s  successive  publishers  -  Wallace 
Farnngton,  who  served  eight  years  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  in  the  1920's:  Wallace's  .son 
Joseph  R.  Parrtngton.  who  was  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  1942  until  his  death  in  1954 
•iiid  Joseph's  widow.  Elizabeth  P  Parnng- 
•011.  who  succeeded  as  both  Delegate  and 
publisher. 

Mrs.  Parrtngton  continued  as  president  of 
the  Star-Bulletin  until  It  was  sold  in  1962 
In  the  years  that  Allen  edited  the  paper 
H.iwail  went  from  a  remote  Pacific  outpost  to 
a  highly  developed  area  linked  bv  let  air- 
craft with  Its  sister  states. 

Allen  made  the  Star-Bulletin  a  metropoli- 
tan p.aper  with  a  wide  respect  In  the  iKland.s 
and  In  the  newspaper  profession. 

He  constantly  improved  the  paper  bv  ex- 
panding Its  facilities  and  services  to  read- 
ers. When  he  became  editor.  Associated  Press 
news  irom  the  Mainland  cost  25  cents  a  word 
and  a  quaner  was  worth  more  than  a  doN 
lar  today. 

At  those  prices,  news  files  had  to  be  limited 
but  he  steadily  expanded  them.  By  1960  the 
paper  was  receiving  hundreds  of  "thousands 
of  words  a  day  by  teletype.  Including  the  full 
New  York  Stock  report,  plus  manv  supple- 
mental mailed  services. 

Of  the  thousands  of  editions  of  the  Star- 
BuUeOn  that  he  edited,  none  were  more  fa- 
mous than  the  three  extras  published  on 
Sunday.  December  7.  1941,  In  the  wake  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  The  attack  found 
urn  (as  usual  for  a  Sunday)  at  his  desk  and 
he  immediately  began  calling  in  reporters 
and  production  people  to  get  out  a  paper. 

REMAINED    ACTIVE    rOLLOWINC    RETIREMENT 

Since  hlB  retirement,  he  had  maintained 
an  office  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  SUingen- 
wald   Building,  adjoining  the   former   Star- 


BuUeun  offices  on  Merchant  Sfeei  and  Ptui 
had  a  phone  local  connecting  him  with  the 
.StJir-Bulleim  switchboard  In  the  News  Build- 
ing 

When  he  became  trustee  of  the  Parringi<jn 
Estate  in  1960,  as  part  of  the  settlemeiu  of 
a  long  court  fight  among  estate  beneficlarie.s. 
ii.s  principal  asset  was  the  majority  stock  in 
this  newspaper. 

The  trustees  decided  reluctantly  in  I96i 
that  it  was  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  e.state 
to  sell  the  paper  rather  than  spend  millions 
on  needed  new  facilities. 

After  receiving  a  number  of  Mainland  and 
local  offers,  sale  was  made  for  til  1  niillioji 
in  1962  to  a  local  group  Including  Chinn  Hn 
president  of  Capital  Investment  Compan>. 
and  Alexander  Atherton,  son  of  Prank  Ather- 
ton. who  ha«l  been  president  and  publi.sher 
of  tne  Hawaii  Star,  and  whose  f;miily  had  al- 
way  retained  a  minority  ownership'  interest 
in  the  Star-Bulletin.  The  Farrington  Es- 
i^ue  received  $5.7  million  from  the  .si.ie  rev- 
enue. 

Ho  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  01  !iu 
St«r-Bulletln  and  Atherton  is  presidem 
Allen  expressed  great  satisfaction  that  the 
new  owners  represented  both  local  ow  nership 
and  a  large  degree  of  continuity  01  the  old 
ownership  and  policies. 

The  Star-Bulletin  has  had  two  editors  since 
Allen,  both  people  who  worked  for  manv 
years  under  him  In  the  newspaper  business- 
William  H.  Ewtng  from  1960  through  1965 
and  A.  A.  Smyser.  since  the  beginning  of  1966 

LONGEST  TENtTRE  AND  THE  GREATEST   IMPACT 

Of  the  many  editors  who  have  served  Ha- 
waii, since  the  first  newspaper  (a  religious 
journal)  was  printed  here  In  1834.  Allen  un- 
questionably had  both  the  longe.st  tenure 
and  the  greatest  Impact. 

Journalists  who  worked  with,  under  or 
even  against  him  were  apt  to  become  maudlin 
in  their  sentimentality  about  him.  and  his 
accomplishments. 

Except  at  testimonial  afTalrs  where  he  was 
a  sort  of  captive  audience,  he  usually  shut 
off  such  demonstrations  with  a  brusque 
switch  to  some  other  business  of  the  day 
but  he  was  neither  un-graclous  nor  un-moved 
by  the  displays  of  respect  and  affection. 

His  bustle  and  brusqueness  were  a  jxirt 
of  the  character  that  drove  him  to  race  up- 
.stairs  several  at  a  time  even  when  he  was  in 
his  70's.  and  to  seem  to  be  ever\'where  at 
once — out  at  the  scene  of  some  riewsbreak. 
in  his  office  pounding  out  an  editorial,  down 
tn  the  newsroom  counselling  with  rep<jrters. 
b,ack  in  the  composing  room  correcting  proofs 
or  being  among  the  first  to  call  and  offer  help 
to  some  sick  or  bereaved  friend. 

His  mind  seemed  to  size  up  situations  in- 
stantly and  snapped  to  conclusions  like  a 
beartrap — a  trait  that  might  have  seemed  a 
weakness,  except  that  the  record  usually 
proved  him  right. 

Work  weeks  of  seven  days  of  12  hours  or 
more  were  something  he  Imposed  on  himseif 
with  regularity.  On  a  big  story  he  managed 
to  keep  going  and  seem  fresh  with  almasi 
no  sleep  for  days. 

Men  considerably  yoimger  than  he  couldn't 
match  his  pace.  'Within  a  few  hours  alter 
he  had  his  appendix  removed  in  1937,  he  had 
his  secretary  at  his  side  teklng  dictation 

His  doctor  sent  her  away.  He  summoned 
her  back. 

HE    DELmniED   A   PAPER    IN    POURING    RAIN 

Also  typical  of  his  activity  is  a  story  t.)ld 
by  one  subscriber  (Trude  Akau)  whose  paper 
arrived  soaking  wet  on  one  of  the  rainiest 
days  in  years.  She  called  the  Star-Bulletin 
to  report  that  her  youngsters  were  sick  over 
missing  the  comics.  Soon  afterward,  •with 
the  rain  still  driving  down,  a  new  paper  was 
personally  delivered  by  a  puddle-hopping 
Riley  H.  Allen.  * 

He  always  maintained  a  wide  variety  of 
both  Interests  and  friends. 

As  a  college  student  he  knew  Amos  Aloiizo 
Stagg,  the  great  football  coach.    In  1951  he 
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stiU  was  Interested  eaough  in  football  to 
attend  %  football  clinic  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  on  modem  science  of  the  gridiron. 

His  whimirical  "Sditor  at  Large"  columns 
were  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
preservation  of  barbershop  quartet  singing 
in  America,  the  "cUn(^>bobes"  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  staying  up  most  of  the  night,  the 
matter  of  park  benches,  and  similar  weighty 
subjects. 

It  was  to  his  great  amusement  to  try  to 
enter  a  Hawaii  toad  In  California's  Jumping 
frog  conteet  and  tout  it  so  highly  that  be 
had  to  alibi  equally  hard  that  Federal  agen- 
cies had  prevented  its  ever  getting  to  the 
race  scene. 

He  wrote  an  estimated  123  letters  a  week 
and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  perhaps 
1.600  different  people,  all  around  the  world. 

Thoee  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  found  him 
exerting  every  effort  to  get  needed  food  and 
gifts  to  them. 

His  philanthropies  and  kindnesses  were 
nvuneroua — and  unrecorded. 

Among  them,  were  generous  gifts  to  com- 
munity and  civic  groups,  aid  to  many  in 
need,  college  support  for  a  student  he  met 
in  the  Philippines. 

His  supply  of  stories  and  anecdotes  wa.i 
close  to  endless,  reflecting  both  an  active 
mind  and  an  active  life. 

Golf  and  gardening  were  his  principal  rec- 
reations. 

He  was  much  in  demand  socially  and  as  a 
speaker. 

FUBSUED    AN    INDEPENOEICT    POLmC.\L    LINE 

A  registered  Republican,  be  still  Insisted 
on  pursuing  an  Independent  political  line 
and  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  supported  a 
"straight"  party  ticket. 

He  covered  the  national  political  conven- 
tions of  both  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
In  IMO.  1944,  1»48  and  1953,  and  got  to  know 
the  machinery  so  well  that  he  was  reg^arded 
as  an  unofficial  member  of  the  delegations 
of  both  political  faiths. 

Where  Statehood  was  concerned,  the  par- 
ties made  common  cause  and  he  lent  his 
band  toward  fighting  to  get  Statehood  planks 
into  the  national  platforms  of  the  Democrats 
as  well  as  the  Republicans. 

Counted  among  his  close  personal  friends 
were  men  like  Carlos  P.  Romulo  of  the  Philip- 
pines, who  recalls  Riley  Allen  as  the  man 
who  met  him  and  befriended  him  when 
Romulo,  then  little  known,  arrived  in  Hono- 
lulu In  1943,  after  being  evacuated  from 
Corregldor. 

Syngman  Rhee.  founder  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  was  a  friend  from  th«  days  when  Rhee 
was  In  exile  In  Honolulu. 

Allen  traveled  widely  In  days  when  travel 
was  much  more  difficult  and  time-coiisum- 
Ing  than  It  Is  today. 

In  1914,  he  traveled  to  Japan  with  a  Ha- 
waii tour  party. 

The  end  of  World  War  I  saw  him  in  Siberia 
and  undertaking  a  world  cruise  to  repatriate 
780  Russian  children  to  their  homes  in  Petro- 
grad  ( now  Leningrad ) . 

He  made  frequent — sometimes  annual — 
trips  to  the  n.S.  Ifalnland  to  report  on  polit- 
ical derelopments  and  cover  the  natiottal 
political  conventions. 

He  rlalted  Samoa  In  1948  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  that  growing  American  community. 
and  followed  this  up  with  trips  to  Japan  in 
1949,  to  the  Philippines  In  1950.  to  Samoa. 
FIJI.  Guam  and  the  Pacific  Tr\ist  Territory 
in  1953  and  to  Alaska  tn  1953  for  the  Senate 
Statehood  hearings  there. 

All  of  these  trips  he  reported  extensively. 
and  ably,  for  Star-Bulletin  readers. 

CONSmCaASLT   MOBS  THAM  JUST  AN   EDITOR 

Considerably  more  than  just  an  editor. 
Allen  from  the  start  played  an  active  role 
in  the  community  his  paper  served. 

He  waasiuch  coooemed  with  the  problem 
of  weldlnf  people  frooi  the  Asiatic  commii- 
nitle*  Into  the  body  of  a  harmonious  com- 
munity that  was  thoroughly  American. 


A.S  a  part  of  this,  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  school  programs,  encouraging  school  gar- 
den developm.ent.  oratorical  contests  and 
awards  lor  outstanding  students  in  various 
fields  of  endeavor. 

The  Quill  and  Scroll  Society  for  Journal- 
Ism  students  named  its  Famngton  High 
Scnool  chapter  the  RUey  H.  Allen  Chapter  in 
his  honor.  Tlie  H.iwau  Yoviiie;  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation and  similar  groups  recei.-ed  his  active 
encouragement 

He  was  president  of  the  Honolulu  Chamber 
of  Commerce  In  I'.)29  and  a  leadlna;  figure  In 
the  formation  of  the  Honolulu  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

In  1940  and  1941  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Institute  ot  Pacific  Relations  in  Hawaii  and 
Us  ardent  defender  later  again-it  charges  ui 
Congre.ss  of  subversive  aclUity 

For  several  years  during  and  %fter  World 
War  II,  he  was  chairman  in  H  iwail  for  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infan'.ile  Paralysis. 

He  also  served  on  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bu- 
rea'.i.  the  Hawaii  Equal  Rights  Commission 
which  fought  for  -Statehood,  the  first  Pacific 
Memorial  Foundation  to  select  a  World  War 
II  memorial  and  the  board  to  lorm  a  con- 
valescent nursing  home. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  an  air  raid 
warden  and  chairman  of  the  Hawaii  Emer- 
gency Committee  to  save  w:iste  and  scr.ip 
iron. 

Other  activitiej;  included  service  as  a 
director  nt  the  Adventurers  Club,  an  incor- 
porator of  the  Maunalani  Convalescent  and 
Nursing  Home,  long-time  membership  in  the 
Honolulu  Automobile  Club, 

Allen's  accomplishments  and  activity 
earned  him  many  honors,  litcr.Uly  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

HO.SORED  BY   HAWAII  BAB  ASSOCIATION 

EarLer  this  year,  the  Hawaii  Bar  Associa- 
tion singled  him  out  for  its  1966  Liberty  Bell 
award  for  his  service  to  the  community  and 
dedication  to  precepts  of  democracy 

This  vears  Eagle  Scout  Cla.ss  will  be  known 
as  the  Riley  H  Allen  Class  and  the  November 
17  dinner  honoring  them  will  be  a  tribute 
to  him  It  was  planned  that  he  would  take 
part.  Now  the  tribute  will  be  p.iid  jxisihu- 
mou-sly 

In  February.  ir>60.  he  received  from  the 
Aloha  Council.  Boy  Scouts  ot  America,  the 
Silver  Beaver  award  "for  distinguished  and 
outstanding  service  to  boyhood"  He  was 
cited  for  2'^  years  of  work  with  Island  Boy 
Scovits,  having  served  as  a  trcxjp  committee- 
man for  1 1  years,  a  Cub  pack  committeeman 
lor  three  years,  a  pack  committee  chairman 
for  three  years  and  an  elected  member-itt- 
large  ot  the  Aloha  Council  for  the  last  si,x 
years 

Tiie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  gave  him  its 
silver  citi.^enshlp  medal  In  1950, 

Even  though  he  left  the  University  of 
Washington  to  complete  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Washington  singled 
him  out  m  1958  to  receive  a  plaque  designat- 
ing him  Alumnus  Summa  Cum  Laude  Dig- 
natus  for  that  year, 

.^s  a  student  he  had  written  the  lyrics  to 
the  Washington  alma  mater  that  is  still  sung 
today, 

A  year  earlier,  Allen  had  received  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  its  award  to  the  Star- 
Bulletin  tor  Distinguished  Service  in  Jour- 
nalism Tlip  award  mentioned  the  paper's 
service  to  Hawaii,  exemplification  of  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
Industry  in  the  islands. 

His  honors  from  Hawaii's  diverse  racial 
groups  were  many  and  a  reflection  of  the  ac- 
tive interest  he  showed  in  their  development. 

He  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Hawaii  Chinejse  Civic  Associatoin  after  being 
Us  only  non-Chinese  active  member  for  niany 
years:  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Ko- 
rean University  Cl'ub,  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
Athletic  Association;  the  first  male  honorary 
member  of  the  Filipino  Women  s  Civic  Club. 


AMEEICAN-KOBEAN   FOUNDATION   ACTIVTTY 

He  served  as  an  international  director  of 
the  American-Korean  Foundation  and  was 
cited  in  1953  by  the  Filipino  Community  for 
'wise  thinking,  unbiased  writings  and  sincere 
personal  dealings"  in  helping  to  cement 
friendship  between  the  Filipinos  and  the  rest 
of  the  community. 

In  1955.  he  was  honored  along  with  the 
late  Ray  S,  Coll.  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser, at  a  testimonial  dinner  sponsored 
by  the  Hawaii  Public  Relations  Association 
in  honor  of  the  long  service  to  the  com- 
munity of  both  editors, 

Allen  was  born  April  30,  1884  in  Colorado 
City.  Texas,  His  father  died  two  months 
after  his  birth  and  his  mother,  the  former 
Anvaline  Beck,  took  her  two  daughters  and 
baby  boy  back  to  her  family  home  at  Smiths 
Grove,  Warren  County.  Kentucky. 

After  five  years  in  Kentucky.  Mrs  Allen 
moved  her  brood  across  the  nation  to  Seattle. 
Washington,  to  Join  other  members  of  the 
family.  The  children  grew  up  there  while 
their  mother,  a  brilliant  woman,  taught 
school  and  entered  real  estate  work  to  sup- 
port them, 

Allen  began  college  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  He  never  graduated  there,  but 
went  on  to  the  University  of  Chicago  where 
he  did  his  first  newspaper  work  as  campus 
reporter  for  the  University  of  Chicago  Daily 
Mirror. 

He  was  graduated  from  Clvicago  In  1905  and 
went  back  to  Seattle  to  take  his  first  news- 
paper Job  with  the  Seattle  Post-lntelligencer 

Before  1905  was  out.  he  had  ventured  to 
Har.-aii  and  spent  eight  months  here  as  a  re- 
porter  for   the   Honolulu   Evening   Bulletin. 

He  returned  to  Seattle  to  be  assistant 
sports  editor  for  The  Post-Intelligencer. 

RETURNED    TO    HAWAII    WITH    WIFE    IN    19  10 

On  September  6,  1910  he  married  Suzanne 
McArdle.  of  Seattle,  They  came  to  Hawaii  on 
their  honeymoon  and  moved  into  the  Court- 
land  Hotel  at  Beretania  and  Punahou  Streets, 
an  area  then  considered  well  out  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town. 

Allen  returned  to  the  Evening  Bulletin  as 
city  editor  and  remained  until  its  merger  less 
than  two  years  l^ter  with  the  Star, 

His  editorial  service  was  broken  only  once, 
during  the  period  from  1918  until  1921  when 
he  served  with  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Siberia. 

He  went  there  at  the  urgent  invitation  of 
Major  Alfred  L.  Castle  of  Honolulu,  who  was 
then  serving  in  Siberia.  Commissioned  a 
major  in  the  Red  Cross.  Allen  first  was  in 
charge  of  publicity,  then  became  financial 
secretary  of  the  Red  Cross  Siberian  Mission 
and  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

He  worked  under  fire  during  fighting  at 
Vladivostock  to  care  for  wounded,  and  in  1920 
was  in  charge  of  the  memorable  assignment 
of  transporting  780  Russian  children  from 
Siberia  by  ship  across  the  Pacific,  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  back  to  homes  in 
Petrograd  from  which  they  had  fled  during 
the  revolution.  The  Job  of  locating  their  par- 
ents took  months. 

With  this  mission  completed,  he  left  the 
Red  Cross  and  returned  to  Hawaii  on  July  20, 
1921. 

For  36  years  until  his  death.  Allen  lived  at 
3275  Pacific  Heights  Road  in  a  Mediter- 
ranean-style home  that  he  and  his  wife 
started  In  1930,  It  was  two  stories  of  hollow 
tile  construction  with  a  tile  roof. 

MRS,    ALLEN    INTERESTED    IN     MUSIC 

Mrs,  Allen  was  active  in  community  affairs 
and  especially  interested  in  mitsic.  She  had 
an  exceptionally  good  voice  and  made  fre- 
quent public  appearances. 

Falls  in  1941  and  1944  broke  her  health 
and  she  was  an  Invalid  before  she  died  on 
July  6.  1950. 

The  Aliens  had  no  children. 

Mr,  Allen's  only  relative  in  Honolulu  Is  s 
cousin.  Mrs,  Jack  Altman.  His  eldest  sister, 
Jessie,  is  the  widow  of  Dr.  Wallace  Charters. 
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a  prominent  educational  psychologist.  She 
lives  in  Michigan  His  other  sister.  Ella,  is 
Mrs  Quincy  Scott,  widow  of  a  former  car- 
toonist for  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

Ill  addition  to  these  relatives,  he  leaves  a 
large  nimiber  of  nephews,  nieces  and  cousins. 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  H.R.  17899,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  regulatory  and  supervisory 
authority  of  Federal  agencies  over  insured 
banks  and  insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of 
Insured  accounts  or  deposits  to  $15,000  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

Mr  PEPPER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  .strike  the  last  word, 

Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  able  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

I  wish  to  be  sure  that  I  understand 
exactly  what  has  happened  here. 

The  Weltner-amendment  was  adopted 
In  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  reported  out  by  the  committee. 
That  amendment  was  voted  dowTi  in  the 
consideration  of  the  measure  this  after- 
noon: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr  PEPPER.  So  the  bill  as  it  now  is 
provides  for  review  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  one  of  these  orders  only  upon 
the  "substantial  evidence"  rule? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Just  like  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  now  requires 

Ml,  PEPPER,  I  will  ask  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
whether  his  committee  is  giving  any  con- 
sideration to  a  review  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  with  a  view  to  the 
possibility  of  modifying  the  present  law 
to  permit  in  the  court  of  appeals,  when  a 
review  is  had  from  these  administrative 
decisions,  a  "weight  of  the  evidence' 
rule  rather  than  "substantial  evidence  " 
rule. 

Mr.  CELLER,  I  will  say  that  there  is 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  now  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  which 
would  revise  to  a  mature  extent  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  Including 
the  question  of  substantial  evidence  as 
against  weight  of  the  evidence 

Mr.  PEPPER,  That  Is  pending  befoie 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee? 

Mr  CELLER,  No.  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr,  PEPPER,  May  we  anticipate  the 
consideraUon  of  that  subject  by  the  able 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
during  the  next  sessioii? 

Mr,  CELLER.    You  may. 

Mr  PEPPER,  Good.  f 


I  thank  the  able  chairman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  say  that  I  very  strongly 
feel  not  only  orders  that  are  issued  under 
authority  of  this  act.  but  orders  of  all 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  ought  to  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
on  the  weight  of  the  evidence  rule.  I 
would  not  open  up  the  whole  recoi-d  and 
allow  new  evidence  to  be  brought  in  be- 
cause thai  does  permit  of  more  than  one 
trial,  but  I  think  when  a  Federal  agency 
takes  such  vital  action  as  is  possible 
under  the  laws  as  now  exist  clothing 
them  with  authority,  that  they  ought  to 
have  lo  sustain  it  before  the  coui't  of 
appeals,  showing  the  pi'opi-iety  of  what 
they  have  done  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence,  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear 
our  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  asking  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress, 


Congressman   John    R.    Hansen   Reports 
on  the  g9th  Congress 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4.  1966 
Mr,  HANSEN  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  review  the  activities  of  the  U.S  Con- 
press  during  the  past  2  years,  I  am  do- 
mg  so  now.  Mr,  Speaker,  with  the  intent 
of  reprinting  this  report  at  my  expense 
and  mailing  it  to  my  constituents  in 
southwest  Iowa  whom  I  am  pi-ivileged  to 
represent  hei-e  in  Washington,  DC 

It  has,  indeed,  been  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives duriii'j;  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive periods  in  the  histoi-y  of  Con- 
gress. Effective  new  progiams  have  been 
developed  in  the  fields  of  agriculture 
medicare  and  Increased  social  security 
benefits,  education,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  rural  areas. 

The  legislation  with  the  most  wide- 
spread effect  upon  southwest  Iowa  was 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  with  the  4-year 
feed  grain  program.  This  bill  contained 
for  the  first  time,  the  principle  that 
farmers  are  entitled  to  fuU  parity.  Be- 
fore this  session  ends,  another  agricul- 
tural landmark  will  be  reached  with  tlie 
passage  of  an  expanded  food  for  peace 
and  freedom  program.  This  expansion 
will  open  new  production  opportunities 
for  farmers,  as  the  Nation  accepts  addi- 
tional responsibilities  for  feeding  hungry 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  woild. 

In  the  field  of  social  legislation,  no 
other  program  is  more  important  than 
medicare  and  the  increase  social  security 
benefiUs,  With  the  passage  of  medicare 
hospital  and  medical  benefits  are  now 
avaUable  to  50.000  residents  of  southwest 
Iowa,  Now  our  older  citizens  and  their 
famUies  no  longer  have  to  worry  about 
big  hospital  and  medical  bills.  They  are 
now  able  to  lead  independent  and  secure 
lives  duriitg  the  years  of  retirement 


The  Elementaiy  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  has  provided  much -needed 
funds  to  our  schools  without  increasin" 
local  property  taxes.  Title  HI  of  this  act 
made  possible  the  Southwest  Iowa  Learn- 
ing Resources  Center  at  Red  Oak,  Iowa, 
the  first  such  educational  center  iu  our 
part  of  the  country. 

The  Rural  Water  Facihties  Act  has  al- 
i-eady  provided  p rants  and  loans  for  new 
water  and  sewer  systems  in  many  south- 
west Iowa  communities.  Our  towns  and 
cities  have  also  grown  and  developed 
through  increased  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  and  new  low-rent 
housing, 

Durin.g  this,  my  first  term  in  the  House- 
of  Representatives.  I  have  introduced  a 
number  of  bills  and  resolutions  which  I 
■w  ould  like  to  review  at  this  time, 

Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  835: 
That  there  be  no  unnecessary  or  un- 
reasonable delay  in  the  .submission  to 
Congress  of  watei'shed  Improvement 
plans  held  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
This  action  was  successful  and  the  Bu- 
icau  released  the  watershed  plans  to  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees, 
which  gave  them  quick  approval. 

House  Concun-ent  Resolution  739: 
That  a  joint  congressional  committee  be 
established  to  study  improvements  in  the 
Selective  Service  System, 

H.R,  17799:  To  allow  teachers  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purposes  to  deduct  from 
gross  income  the  expenses  incurred  in 
pursuing  cour.ses  for  academic  credit  and>. 
degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  including  certain  travel, 

H,R,  17281:  To  require  the  Seci'etary 
of  Agiiculturc  and  the  Director  of  the 
Buieau  of  the  Budget  to  make  a  separate 
accounting  of  funds  requested  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  progi'am ; 
and  activities  that  primarilv  stabilized 
farm  income,  and  those  programs  that 
prunanly  benefit  consumei's,  business- 
men, and  the  geneial  public.  This  legis- 
lation will  help  to  eliminate  the  myth 
that  the  entire  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture budget  goes  to  the  farmer. 

H.R.  17032:  To  permit  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
interstate  bridges  on  the  Pederal-aid 
primar>-  system  In  the  ratio  of  90-10,  Fed- 
eral-State, as  established  for  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

H.R,  16818:  To  provide  notice,  hear- 
ings, and  judicial  review  before  there  Is 
any  pi'ohibition  or  curtailment  of  the  ex- 
portation of  agricultural  commodities, 

H,R,  15900:  To  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads 
by  limiting  tlie  hours  of  service  of  rail- 
road employees. 

H.R,  15739:  To  pi'ovide  that  benefits 
due  an  individual  but  unpaid  at  his 
death  may  be  paid  to  his  survivors  I 
introduced  this  legislation  when  a  south- 
west Iowa  lady  informed  me  that  she 
was  having  difBctilty  securing  her  de- 
ceased husbands  unpaid  benefits, 

H,R,  15501:  To  exclude  fi-om  consider- 
ation as  income,  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining eligibihty  for  pension,  all  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  or  from  any  source, 
including  salary,  retirements,  or  annuity 
payments,  which  a  veteran  receives  or  is 
entitled  to  receive  after  attaining  the  age 
of  72. 
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HJi.  14999  and  H.R.  15500;  To  increjuse 
the  rate  of  pension  payable  to  certain 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n. 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  their  widows 
and  certain  other  dependents. 

H.R.  1518S:  To  provide  that  disabled 
Individuals  eligible  for  benefits  under 
section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  those  retired  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  shall  be  eligible  for  medi- 
care benefits. 

H.R.  14348:  To  provide  temporaiy  as- 
sistance where  public  school  buildmss 
are  destroyed  by  natmal  causes 

H.R.  12550:  To  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  Icss- 
es.  A  bill  similar  to  this  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  will  establish  a  compre- 
hensive traffic  safety  program. 

HJl.  10700:  To  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  sur- 
plus airport  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Clarlnda.  Iowa.  This  legislation 
has  been  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
will  allow  Clarlnda  to  lease  the  propeit%- 
to  the  Nodaway  Valley  Packing  Co  for 
expansion  of  their  operations. 

H.R.  10630:  To  provide  special  in- 
demnity Insurance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat  zones. 

HJl.  10123:  To  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  or  insure 
lo&ns  for  water  supply  and  water  sys- 
tems serving  rural  areas  and  to  make 
grants  to  aid  In  rural  community  de- 
velopment. 

H.R.  9828:  To  establish  a  Federal  sab- 
batical program  for  teachers:  to  improve 
schools. 

HJR.  8287:  To  amend  the  Small  Bu.si- 
ness  Act  to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  disaster  victims. 

HJl.  8386:  To  amend  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  to  provide  ad- 
ditional assistance  for  disaster  victims 

HJl.  7682:  For  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  Voss,  of  Iowa.  This  bill 
passed  the  Congress  and  enabled  the 
Voss  family  to  receive  a  pajTnent  in  lieu 
of  insurance  due  because  of  their  son'.-- 
death  while  serving  in  New  Guinea  dur- 
ing World  War  U. 

H.R.  7256:  To  provide  that  a  survivor 
boieflclary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  en- 
titlement to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  which  occurs  aft^r 
he  or  she  attains  age  62. 

H.R.  4074:  For  the  relief  of  Dr  Soo 
Hyun  Nam,  of  Carroll,  Iowa.  This  bill 
was  a  major  factor  enabling  Dr.  Nam  to 
acquire  a  permanent  visa  and  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  DjS.  citizenship. 

Southwest  Iowa  has  benefited  as  has 
the  entire  Nation  from  the  legislative  ac- 
complishments of  the  89th  Congress.  It 
Is  a  record  of  progress  and  achievement 
of  which  all  citizens  of  America  can  be 
proud. 

ACRICXTLTUtE 

Public  Law  89-321 :  Extends  for  4  yea  is 
through  1969.  Voluntary  program  of 
acreage  diversion  and  price  support  foi' 
corn  and  other  feed  grains:  increases 
wheat  price  support.  Provides  a  new 
base-price  system  for  dairymen  subject 
to  referendum  In  each  milk-marketing 
area;  creates  a  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram to  take  40  million  acres  out  of 
production. 


Public  Law  89-112:  Provides  feed 
grains,  wheat  and  cotton  price  supports 
and  diversion  payments  on  acreage  hit 
by  floods  or  other  disaster 

Public  Law  89-240:  Authorize.-<  loans 
and  grants  by  the  Secretary-  of  Agricul- 
ture for  water  and  waste  dispo.sal  fa- 
cilities in  rural  areas  and  increases  from 
S200  to  $450  million  the  amount  of  loans 
Che  Farmers  Home  Adniiiii.'^t ration  may 
insure  annually. 

Public  Law  89-237:  Increases  by  $560 
niillion  the  limit  on  amount  of  obliga- 
tions Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
may  have  outstanding:  to  aid  producers 
and  reduce  need  for  luw  CJovernnicnt 
capital. 

Public  Law  89-451 :  Pci  mit.s  planlinu  of 
alternate  crops  on  cotton  wheat,  and 
feed  lirains  acreage  unplanted  bccau.sc  of 
.1  natural  disaster. 

Public  Law  89-525:  Simplifies  laws 
yoverninii  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  makes  its  operation  more  fi.'x- 
ible. 

H.R.  14929:  Authorizes  2-year.  $5  bil- 
lion food-for-peace  program  of  U.S. 
Government-financed  sales  and  dona- 
tions of  farm  products  abroad:  bars  ben- 
efits to  nations  trading  with  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam — in  conference 

Public  Law  89-553:  Increa.ses  author- 
ization under  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956  from  $100  to  -$200  niiliion 
for  use  in  revolving  fund:  limits  loan  or 
::iant  on  single  project  to  $6  5  million: 
e.x tends  program  nationwide 

GOVERN.ME.NT.\L    RFORl.A  MZ.ATK  i.S' 

Public  Law  89-110:  To  effectuate  and 
enforce  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  guarant<»€ing  the  n-ht  to 
vote;  authorizes  appointment  of  Federal 
voting  registrars  in  area*  where  di.^iimi- 
nation  prevails,  bars  literacy  and  other 
tests,  directs  U.S.  court  suit.s  to  unali- 
date  poll  taxes;  fixes  penalties  for 
threats,  intimidation,   and   violence. 

Public  Law  89-174:  Establishes  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment at  the  Cabinet  leve  to  assume 
functions  of  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
-Administration. 

Public  Law  89-73:  Creates  an  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  under  direction 
of  a  Commissioner,  within  th.e  Depart- 
ment of  HEW,  to  be  a  coordinatmu  cen- 
ter for  information  and  .service  to  State 
and  local  governments,  administer 
■.iiants.  promote  research,  gather  statis- 
tics, and  prepare  and  pubh.sh  other  data. 

Public  Law  89-301:  Provides  3  6  per- 
cent pay  increase  for  classified,  postal, 
and  other  Federal  employee.^  fffective 
October  1,  1965. 

Public  Law  89-487:  Amende  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  require  every 
agency  to  miake  information  available 
to  public  as  to  its  policies  and  actions, 
with  certain  exceptions  for  .security  rea- 
.■-ons  and  protection  of  personnel  or  com- 
mercial privacy. 

INTEBNATIONAL    AlfAlRS 

Public  Law  89-171:  Authorizes  $3  36 
billion  for  foreign  economic  and  military 
assistance  for  fLscal  year  1966  Termi- 
nates aid  to  any  nation  failma  to  take 
pi-eventive  action  against  destruction  of 
American  property;  bars  sale  of  surplus 
foods  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
President  determines  it  e.s.sential  to  US. 
national  interest. 


Public  Law  89-236 :  Abolishes  national 
origins  quota  system  In  immigration  ef- 
fective July  1.  1968.  Provides  for  ad- 
mission of  immediate  relatives  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Fixes  annual  limit  of  170- 
000  from  all  former  quota  coimtries.  and 
120,000  from  Western  Hemisphere,  giv- 
ing preference  to  persons  with  skills  and 
professional  abilities. 

Public  Law  89-27:  Amends  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  to  authorize 
total  of  $30  million  for  the  Agency  for 
the  3  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1968. 

Pubhc  Law  89-6:  Amends  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  participate,  to  the 
extent  of  $250  million  a  year  for  3  years, 
in  an  increase  in  the  Bank's  Fimd  lor 
Special  Operations. 

Public  Law  89-134:  Authorizes  $115 
million  for  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  including  $500,000  for  research 

Executive  B — 89th,  1st:  Protocol  ex- 
tending International  Wheat  Agreement 
for  1  year  to  July  31. 1966. 

Public  Law  89-371:  Authorizes  sup- 
plementary $415  million  foreign  aid 
funds  in  fiscal  1966  for  Vietnam  and 
other  southeast  Asia  nations. 

Public  Law  89-369:  Authorizes  US 
participation  in  newly  created  Asian  De- 
\  elopment  Bank  and  subscription  to  $200 
million  of  its  $1  billion  capitalization 

Public  Law  89-406:  Authorizes  $500 
million  emergency  food  assistance  to  In- 
dia, partially  donated,  with  most  of  co.-i 
lo  be  paid  out  of  coimterpart  funds 

Public  Law  89-583:  Authorizes  $3  5 
billion  for  foreign  economic  and  military 
aid,  including  technical  assistance;  to 
limited  number  of  coimtries  for  1  year, 
through  Jime  30,  1967,  except  3-year  au- 
thorization for  development  loans  and 
Latin  American  Alliance  for  Progress 
Ijrograms. 

Pubhc  Law  89-572:  Amends  Peace 
Corps  Act  and  authorizes  $110  million 
for  its  program  for  fiscal  1967. 

Executive  F — 89th,  2d:  Protocol  for  the 
further  extension  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  to  July  31,  1967. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  INTERNAL  SECfRITV 

Public  Law  89-37 :  Authorizes  $15  4  bil- 
lion for  Department  of  Defense  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vcs.sels,  including  $6.4  billion  for  research 
and  development,  tests,  and  evaluation. 

Public  Law  89-18:  Appropriates  $700 
million  additional  for  fiscal  1965  tc  press 
Vietnam  campaign. 

Public  Law  89-53:  Authorizes  $5  18 
billion  for  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
for  constitiction  of  facilities,  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment including  solid  fuel  rocket, 
and  nuclear  solid-powered  system  lor 
spaceship. 

Public  Law  89-32:  Authorizes  $2  55 
billion  for  Atomic  Energy  Commi.ssion 
for  fiscal  1966  construction,  operations, 
and  capital  equipment;  Includes  $704 
million  for  weapons  programs,  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  merchant  ship  reactor  program. 

Public  Law  89-188:  Authorizes  $1  78 
billion  for  military  construction  at  do- 
mestic and  foreign  installations  Re- 
quires notice  to  Congress  of  future 
planned  base  closings. 

Public  Law  89-501:  Authorizes  $17.8 
billion  for  fiscal  1967  for  Armed  Forces 
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procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  including  nuclear-powered  frig- 
ate and  two  destroyers;  te.sts  and  evalu- 
ation of  weapons  systems. 

Public  Law  89-428:  Authorizes  $2.25 
billion  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  fiscal  1967  for  operating  expenses, 
plant  and  capital  equipment,  including 
an  additional  $10  million  for  under- 
ground tests  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Public  Law  89-528:  Authorizes  $5  bil- 
lion for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  fiscal  1967  for  facil- 
ities construction,  operations,  and  re- 
search and  development. 

Public  Law  89-483:  Extends  for  4 
years  to  June  30,  1970,  standby  author- 
ity of  President  to  invoke  civil  defense 
emergency  powers  in  event  of  attack  on 
the  United  States. 

NATIO.MAL    ECOTJOMT 

Public  Law  89-44:  Reduces  excise 
taxes  by  $4.6  bilUon  a  year.  Repeals 
levies  on  furs,  jewelry,  other  luxury 
items,  and  on  radio,  TV  sets,  cameras, 
household  appliances,  musical  iiistru- 
ments  records,  sporting  goods,  bowling 
alleys,  and  cabarets  and  general  admis- 
sion, effective  July  1,  1965.  Cuts  10  per- 
cent tax  on  automobiles  gradually  to  1 
percent  and  eliminates  communications 
tax  effective  January  1,  1969. 

Public  Law  89-4;  Establishes  Appala- 
chia  Regional  Commission  to  initiate  and 
coordinate  public  works  and  other  pro- 
grams. Federal,  State  and  local,  to  re- 
vive economy  and  improve  skills  and 
health  of  area  residents;  authorizes  $1.1 
billion  for  1966. 

Public  Law  89-15;  Extends  for  3  years, 
to  June  30.  1969,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962;  reduces 
full  Federal  support  of  projects  to  90 
percent  after  fiscal  1966,  except  payment 
of  allowances  for  trainees;  maximum 
training  period  extended  from  52  weeks 
to  104;  brings  training  program  of  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  under  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act;  authorizes 
$454  million  for  1  year. 

Public  Law  89-136:  Authorizes  4-year, 
$3.3  billion  program  of  public  works  by 
loans  and  grants  to  local  govenunents 
and  other  public  and  private  groups  in 
economically  depressed  area,  communi- 
ties, or  regions,  to  develop  industries,  fa- 
cilities, and  create  jobs. 

Public  Law  89-182;  Authorizes  3-ycar, 
$60  million,  program  of  Federal  match- 
ing funds  cooperation  with  universities. 
States,  local  governments,  and  private 
enterprise,  in  establishment  of  State  or 
regional  technical  services  centers  to 
di.sseminate  findings  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  commerce  and  industrj'. 

Public  Law  89-253;  Authorizes  $1.8 
billion  for  fiscal  1966  for  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opporturuty  Act  of  1964; 
provides  for  training  for  chronically  un- 
employed and  special  task  force  on  prob- 
lems of  aged  poor. 

Public  Law  89-78:  Increases  by  $120 
million  to  $461  million  limit  the  SBA 
may  lend  to  small  business  investment 
corporations  and  to  State  and  local  de- 
velopment firms. 

Public  Law  89-139:  Authorize  increase 
from  $2.9  to  $3  bUlion  Federal  aid  for 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highwar  System 
for  fiscal  year  1967;  authorizes  appor- 
tionment to  States;  directs  Secretaiy  of 


Commerce  to  report  highway  needs  Jan- 
uai-y  1,  1968,  and  every  2  yeai-s  there- 
after. 

Public  Law  89-566:  Increases  borrow- 
ing authority  of  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage A.ssociation  to  stimulate  homebuild- 
ing  and  the  mortgage  market. 

Public  Law  89-601;  Amends  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  to  step  up  minimum 
wage  in  interstate  commerce  from  $1.25 
to  $1.60  an  hour  by  1968  for  workers 
presently  covered  and  by  1971  for  8  mil- 
lion additional  workers  newly  covered  in 
this  act. 

Public  Law  89-574;  Authorizes  $7.2 
billion  for  Interstate  Highway  System 
construction  for  2  years  through  fiscal 
1968.  Extends  deadline  for  completion 
to  1973.  Authorizes  $2  billion  for  aid  to 
primary  and  secondary  highways;  de- 
fers authorization  of  funds  for  beautifi- 
cation.  control  of  junkyards  and  bill- 
boards pending  JanuaiT  estimates. 

Public  Law  89-409;  Raises  limit  of 
Small  Business  Administration  business 
loans  by  $125  million  to  $1.5  billion:  sets 
up  separate  diasaster  loan  revolving 
fund;  fixes  overall  loan  ceiling  at  $1.96 
billion. 

Public  Law  89-430:  Authorizes  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  fix  cuch 
rates  for  rental  of  freight  cars  among 
railroads  as  to  encourage  acquisition  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  new  cars. 

NATL-RAL    RESOLTICES 

Public  Law  89-80:  Establishes  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Resources  Council  and  River 
Basin  Commission  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning for  maximum  use  of  resources  and 
assist  States  in  such  planning. 

Public  Law  89-42;  Authorizes  $944 
million  for  flood  control  and  navigation 
imiHovement  projects  in  13  river  basins 
during  the  next  2  years. 

Public  Law  89-234:  Increases  author- 
ization for  aid  to  communities  to  com- 
bat water  pollution;  establishes  a  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  permits  Federal  Government  to 
fix  quality  standards  for  interstate  wa- 
ters when  local  authorities  fail  to  do  so 
within  2  years. 

Public  Law  89-298;  Authorizes  $1.97 
billion  for  program  of  navigation  im- 
provement, flood  and  beach  erosion  con- 
trol, and  hydroelectric  power  projects  in 
38  States. 

Public  Law  89-118:  Extends  for  5 
years,  to  June  30,  1972,  expanded  re- 
search and  development  program  for 
conversion  of  sahne  water;  authorizes 
$185  milhon. 

Public  Law  89-285;  Authorizes  pro- 
gram of  roadside  planting  and  control 
of  billboards  and  auto  junkyards  along 
interstate  and  primary  highway  systems. 

Public  Law  89-404:  Increases  author- 
ization for  national  program  of  water  re- 
search to  provide  $85  million  in  10  years 
for  grants  and  contracts. 

Public  Law  89-561:  Authorizes  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  make  preliminary 
studies  of  reclamation  projects,  on  spe- 
cific direction  by  Congress,  to  determine 
economic  feasibility.  Authorizes  up  to 
$30  million  aid  annually  for  such  proj- 
ects from  hydroelectric  power  revenue, 
beginning  year  2026  without  increasing 
rates  to  consumers. 


SOCIAL    SECrRn-Y,    HEALTH,    AND    WELT  ARE 

Public  Law  89-97;  Amends  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  hospitalization  for 
persons  65  and  over,  effective  July  1, 
1966;  optional  medical  care  insurance  at 
$3  a  month,  matched  by  Government 
Increases  by  7  percent  all  social  security 
payments,  liberalizes  eligibility  rules. 
Amends  Federal-State  assistance  pro- 
grams for  indigent  aged,  dependent  chil- 
dren, blind,  and  disabled  to  increase  ben- 
efit payments  and  provide  them  with 
medical  care.  Increases  social  security 
taxes,  and  income  rate  base,  to  finance 
new  and  increased  benefits. 

Public  Law  89-10;  Authorizes  $1.3  bil- 
lion to  improve  elementary  and  second- 
ary grade-school  education;  provides  for 
3 -year  program  of  aid  to  school  districts 
on  basis  of  percentage  of  pupils  from 
lower  income  families  and  5-year  pro- 
gram for  communitywide  supplemental 
educational  centers,  purchases  of  text- 
books and  other  teaching  aids;  research, 
and  help  for  State  education  depart- 
ments. Extends  for  2  years  to  July  1. 
1968,  aid  for  impacted  school  districts. 
Public  Law  89-74;  Authorizes  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  establish 
special  controls  over  sales  and  distribu- 
tion of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs — 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates — fixes 
strict  penalties  particularly  for  offenses 
involving  persons  imder  21  years  of  age. 
Public  Law  89-92;  Requires  every 
package  and  carton  of  cigarettes  to  bear 
a  statement  that  "cigarette  smoking  may 
be  hazardous  to  your  health,"  Fixes 
penalty  for  violations. 

Public  Law  89-69;  Extends  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  for  2  years  to  June  30, 
1967;  authorizes  $6.5  million  for  fiscal 
1966,  $10  million  for  1967. 

Public  Law  89-109;  Extends  for  5  fis- 
cal years,  1966-70,  the  Community 
Health  Services  Act,  authorizes  grants  to 
States  and  commimities  for  mass  Im- 
rriunization  programs  against  polio, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus, 
r.nd  adds  measles.  Extends  for  1  year 
general  and  special  health  services."  In- 
cluding those  for  migratory  workers, 
chronically  ill  and  aged,  and  grants  for 
research  to  improve  such  services. 

Public  Law  89-329:  Authorizes  5-year 
programs  for  which  funds  are  authorized 
for  3  years,  to;  aid  commimity  services 
of  colleges  and  universities;  establish  a 
National  Teachers'  Corps;  provide  fel- 
lowships for  teachers  to  raise  quality  of 
instruction  in  small  colleges  and  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools;  permit  25 
percent  Federal  contribution  for  scholar- 
ships for  exceptionally  needy  students. 
Public  Law  89-117;  Authorizes  $7  bil- 
lion housing  programs  for  4  years  includ- 
ing FHA.  mban  renewal,  housing  for 
elderly,  college  housing,  60.000  new  units 
of  public  housing  per  year,  and  $800  mil- 
lion amiually  in  matching  grants  to  com- 
munities for  water  and  sewer  facilities; 
authorizes  rent  subsidy  for  some  low-in- 
come families:  limits  inteiest  charges  to 
elderly  and  moderate-income  home  buy- 
ers: permits  no-down-payment  insured 
loans  to  veterans;  expands  rural  pro- 
grams, 

Pubhc  Law  89-197:  Authorizes  3-year 
program  of  grants  by  Attorney  General 
to  help  State,  local  police,  and  other 
agencies  impro\e  enforcement  methods 
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authorizes 


and  otherwise  prevent  ciime 
$10  million  for  19€6. 

Public  Law  89-105:  Authorizes  $224.1 
million  through  fiscal  1972  for  grants  to 
commimlty  mental  health  centers  for 
professional  and  technical  staffing: 
$205.5  million  for  training  of  teachers  of 
handicapped  and  retarded  children,  and 
$80  million  for  research  demonstrating 
projects  and  construction  of  facilities  in 
this  field  through  fiscal  1971. 

Public  Law  89-115:  Extends  for  3  years 
to  June  30,  1969.  expiring  Health  Re- 
search Facilities  Act,  expands  proEjram. 
and  authorizes  aggregate  of  $289  million 
in  matching  grants  for  construction. 

Public  Law  89-205;  Provides  for  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  annuities  to  retired 
Government  employees. 

Public  Law  89-290:  Authorizes  S7.=>5 
million  for  3-year  extension  of  match- 
ing grants  program  for  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  physicians,  den- 
tists, professional  health  personnel,  op- 
tooietrists,  pharmacists,  and  podiatrists^ : 
for  3-year  extension  of  student  loan  pro- 
gram; for  new  4-year  programs  to  aid 
such  schools,  and  those  of  osteopathy  to 
Improve  scope  and  quality  of  teaching: 
and  for  grants  for  scholarships  aid  to 
their  students. 

Public  Law  89-239:  Establishes  re- 
gional medical  programs  of  cooperative 
research  by  hospitals,  medical  schools. 
and  physicians'  clinics  to  combat  heait 
disease,  cancer,  and  strokes;  authorizes 
$340  million  for  3  years. 

Public  Law  89-333:  Expands  program 
of  aid  to  States  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
ti<Mi  of  disabled  persons  and  to  increase 
supply  of  trained  counselors:  authorize.^ 
$1.05  million  for  3  years  through  fiscal 
1968. 

Public  Law  89-368;  Provides  social 
security  benefits  to  persons  not  otherwise 
eligible  who  are  72  or  over  by  1968  and 
receive  no  other  pension  or  relief. 

Public  Law  89-563;  Requires  man- 
datory Federal  safety  standards  for  all 
new  cars,  buses,  and  trucks,  to  be  fixed 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  January 
31,  1967,  and  to  apply  to  1968  models. 
with  up-dated  revisions  every  2  years 
thereafter;  requires  standards  for  tires 
and  for  used  cars. 

Public  Law  89-564;  Authorizes  3-year 
$322  million  highway  safety  program  ad- 
ministered by  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
assist  and  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  expedite  action  through 
matching  grants;  provides  for  coopera- 
tion with  industry  and  public  and  private 
agencies  through  contracts  for  research ; 
broadens  exchange  of  Information  on 
revocation  or  suspension  of  driver 
permits. 

Public  Law  89-511:  Extends  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  of  1964 
for  5  years;  authorizes  $88  million  for 
fiscal  1967. 

Public  Law  89-426:  Appropriates 
funds  for  first  time  to  National  Teachers 
Corps  and  for  rent  supplements,  for 
fiscal  1966;  $9.5  million  and  $12  million. 
reflectively. 

S.  3467:  Extends  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  include  2-year  trial  child- 
nutrition  program  of  breakfasts  for 
pupils  in  poor  economic  areas  or  who 
must  travel  long  distances.  Authorizes 
$465  million  for  4  years  through  June  30. 
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1970,  for  special  milk  prograjn  and  $63     Puerto 
million  for  3  years  to  help  schools  pur- 
chase    food    preparation    and    senice 
equipment — passed  both  Hoilscs. 

Public  Law  89-488:  Increases  benefits 
under  Federal  Employe<\s  Compensation 
Act  for  on-the-job  injurie.s  or  disability. 

VETERANS    AND    SFRVICFMFN 

Public  Law  89-132:  Provides  avcra;;c 
10.4  percent  basic  pay  increases  for  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  members  of  the  uni- 
formed .seiTices  totalinj-'  $1  billion 

Public  Law  89-214:  Provides  $10,000 
life  policy  for  members  of  Aimed  Forces 
on  active  duty  under  pnvate  i.-v'jurance 
blanket  coverage  plan 

Public  Law  89-2J2;  Inci-eases  allow- 
ances under  the  War  Oiphan.'^  Educa- 
tional A.ssistance  Act. 

Public  Law  89-40:  Provide.-  up  lo  $1.65 
million  as  initial  capital  to  e.^tabhsh  fund 
for  i-eopened  national  life  m.surance 
I)olicie.'; — Public  Law  88-664— on  loan 
from  VA  and  to  be  lepaid  out  of 
premiums. 

Public  Law  89-358:  Authorizes  educa- 
tional and  housintr  benefit,s  similar  to 
World  War  II  GI  bill  of  riL'hts  to  more 
tlian  3  million  cold  war  vettj-an.s  with 
minimum  of  180  day.':  of  active  duty  .since 
Januan'  31.  1955. 


Public  Law  89-365:  E.xempts  from  in- 
come taxation  amount  of  ."servicemen  s 
retirement  annuity  set  aside  for  beneiit 
of  sui-vivors. 

Public  Law  89-501 :  Authorise.'.  3  2-per- 
cent pay  increase  for  members  of  uni- 
formed .service. 


A  Tribute  to  Business  and 
Women 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.*: 

Mo7iday,  September  19    19H6 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Sptak-^ 
er,  during  the  week  of  October  16  we 
shall  commemorate  the  annua!  ob.serv- 
ance  of  National  Busine.ss  Women's 
Week:  a  time  when  we  pay  tribute  to  and 
recognize  the  many  contributions  of 
women  to  business  and  profrs.sional  life. 

Only  when  we  recosnize  that  women 
compruse  a  third  of  today  s  labor  force 
and  that  most  of  the  inci-ea.se  has  oc- 
curred since  World  War  II.  can  we  realize 
the  tremendous  advances  women  have 
made  in  every  segment  of  our  society. 
The  doors  to  every  profession  have  been 
opened  to  women  in  recent  years,  largely 
through  their  own  detennined  efforts. 
However,  there  are  still  many  challenges 
to  be  met  and  dealt  with.  Today, 
women  doctors,  lawyers,  .scientists,  and 
business  executives  are  making  lasting 
contributions  to  their  respective  fields, 
but  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Clubs — B.  &  P.W. — still  perform 
yeoman  service  in  their  endeavors  to 
elevate  the  status  of  women. 

The  B.  &  P.W.  club  has  chapters  in 
evei-y  State,   the  District  of  Columbia. 


October  5,  HJUti 

Rico  and  the  'Virgin  Island.^. 
With  over  177,000  members,  it  is  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  who  have  organized  to 
extend  opportunities  to  an  even  great- 
er nimiber  of  women  at  evei-y  level 
Through  its  scholarships  and  awards,  it 
gives  many  young  women  the  opportu- 
nity to  fulfill  their  ambitions  in  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  community.  The 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  understandmc 
which  the  B.  &  P.W.  has  advanced  amon^' 
working  women  is  illustrative  of  what 
can  be  accomphshed  by  a  detei-mined 
organization  with  a  worthwhile  purpose. 
I  certainly  want  to  commend  the  c!- 
forts  of  this  outstanding  group,  and  dur- 
ing this  week  which  is  dedicated  to 
publicizing  the  achievements  of  bu.^i- 
and  professional  women  eveiywhere.  it  is 
with  admiration  that  I  extend  my  be.'^t 
wishes.  The  true  pioneer  spint  dis- 
played by  the  women  in  B.  &  P.W.  is  in 
the  best  traditions  of  our  American 
heritage.  With  a  renewed  vigor  toward 
achieving  its  goals,  it  should  move  !o:- 
ward  with  increased  strength. 


October  5,  1966 
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Your  Part  in  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.'- 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  here  in  Congress  and  by 
executive  branch  spokesmen  of  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  infiation  on  our  citizens. 
In  a  very  brief,  thoughtful,  and  timely 
editorial  comment,  the  Palos  Reeional, 
on  Thursday,  September  22,  presents  the 
i.ssue  to  its  readers: 

Your  Part  in  Inflation 

There  are  too  many  professional  planners 
ottering  panaceas  for  all  the  problems  of 
man.  Just  now  the  people  are  being  cii;.- 
tlitloned  to  the  Idea  that  something  mu.st  be 
clone  to  protect  consumers  from  promotlor,,'U 
shenanigans.  Listening  to  the  battle  cry. 
"we  must  prevent  deception,"  one  wo\Ud  C'l!- 
cUide  we  have  no  means  of  safeguarding  the 
buyer,  regardless  of  all  our  present,  laws. 
boards,  bureaus,  commissions,  and  in.spcctors. 

All  will  agree  that  we  must  prevent  decep- 
tion and  require  truthful  statement*  about 
prcxlucts  and  punish  the  transgresbor  That 
is  elemental.  But  laws  already  on  the  staiiue 
books  give  federal  and  state  agencies  author- 
ity to  protect  consumers,  if  they  are  enlorced 
Cnvck  down  on  the  crooks,  but  let  iridustry 
and  business  have  a  chance  to  promote  i^nd 
sell  its  products  without  more  poliiicu  red 
tape  and  harassment. 

If  responsible  public  officiaLs  really  wi.^h  to 
help  consumers,  they  can  demand  economy 
in  public  .spending — noit  Just  lip  service  but 
measures  with  teeth  In  them.  Show  the 
people  where  they  should  curb  their  own 
demands  for  public  handouts  which  require 
taxes  to  provide  them.  You  can't  have  the 
highest  goverrmient  spending  in  the  world 
and  public  doles  for  all  and.  at  the  same 
time,  have  low-prlcecl  bread,  butter  bacon. 
p<5tatoes  and  overalls. 

It  doesn't  take  a  corps  of  high-priced 
economic  advisers  to  unearth  these  lact^.  or 
to  learn  that  prices  of  commodities  and  food 
climb  as  government  extravagance  tnrrea.ses. 
The  storekeeper  Is  the  last  link  In  the  infla- 


tion chain — he  has  to  pass  all  the  Inflation 
damage  on  to  the  consumers,  and  he  gets  the 
kicks.  Tlie  place  to  start  looking  for  the 
villain  is  in  your  own  demands  on  govern- 
ment for  "free"  services. 


Tobacco  Program  Review:  Prices  Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  21,  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  to  give  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  report  on  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  and  price  support  pro- 
grams which  have  meant  so  much  to  the 
farmers  and  the  economy  of  my  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

Our  farmers  are  receiving  this  season 
record  prices. 

The  prices  to  date  on  the  sales  of  the 
1966  crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  have 
averaged  69  cents  per  pound.  This  aver- 
age is  4.3  cents  per  pound  above  the  rec- 
ord high  level  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
This  is  the  reward  our  farmers  are  reap- 
ing for  improving  the  quality  of  their 
tobacco  under  the  new  acreage-poundage 
program. 

When  the  acreage-poundage  program 
was  first  proposed.  I  had  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  need  for  changing  the 
acreage  allotment  program  on  tobacco. 
This  acreage  program  had  worked  well 
for  many  years  in  maintaining  supplies 
rea-sonably  well  In  line  with  demand. 
Prices  received  by  growers  had  been 
favorable,  and  costs  to  the  Government 
for  price  supports  on  tobacco  had  been 
held  to  a  minimum. 

In  recent  years,  however,  substantial 
Increases  in  per  acre  yields  resulted  in 
exce.ssive  supplies  which  caused  a  build- 
up in  Government  loan  stocks.  As  yields 
Increased,  the  quality  of  tobacco  dete- 
riorated, and  we  failed  to  share  in  the  in- 
creased world  trade  In  tobacco. 

As  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  con- 
sidered the  proposed  acreage-poundage 
program,  substantial  changes  were  made 
In  an  effort  to  provide  fair  and  equitable 
poundage  quotas  for  all  farmers  and  to 
improve  the  usability  of  our  tobacco, 
both  in  the  domestic  market  and  In 
foreign  markets,  to  adjust  supplies  in 
line  with  demand  and  at  the  same  time 
to  maintain  farm  Income. 

After  having  made  these  changes.  I, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, successfully  guided  the  legisla- 
tion through  the  House  In  spite  of  the 
attacks  constantly  being  made  on 
tobacco. 

The  results  of  the  new  acreage- 
poundage  program  are  truly  amazing. 
Growers  are  receiving  a  record  price  for 
their  tobacco  due  to  Improved  quality. 
An  important  and  popular  feature  of  the 
acreage-potmdage  program  is  the  carry- 
over provision.  This  provision  enables 
growers  who  fall  to  make  their  quota  any 
year  because  of  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster to  carry  over  the  unused  quota  to 
the  following  year. 


Government  loan  holdings  have  been 
reduced  by  a  quarter  of  a  billion  pounds 
during  the  past  12  months.  Only  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  1966  crop  sales 
to  date  have  been  taken  under  Govern- 
ment loan.  This  compares  with  5.9  per- 
cent for  the  comparable  period  last  year. 
and  more  than  20  percent  of  the  1963 
and  1964  crops. 

Last  winter  I  began  to  urge  upon  Sec- 
retary Freeman  and  the  President  that 
action  be  taken  to  make  our  tobacco 
more  comp>etitive  pricewise  in  world 
markets.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture approved  a  refund  of  5  cents  per 
pound  on  1960-62  crops  of  loan  tobacco 
in  February.  In  July,  following  further 
efforts  by  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  tobacco  farmers,  the 
Department  announced  an  export  pay- 
ment of  5  cents  per  pound  on  all  tobacco 
exported  from  the  United  States. 

The  results  of  these  export  payments 
have  already  shown  up  in  Increased  ex- 
ports of  our  toba«;co.  The  activity  of 
buyers  for  export  on  our  auction  mar- 
kets and  the  increased  sales  of  loan 
stocks  indicate  a  substantial  increase  in 
exports  of  our  tobacco  in  the  year  ahead. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  have  played 
over  the  years  in  the  development  of  our 
tobacco  programs  which  have  meant  so 
much  to  oiu-  farmers  and  to  the  economy 
of  North  Carolina. 


Laxity  of  Admbish-ation  in  Poverty  War 
Hit  by  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Articles 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  4,  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  recently  printed  a 
series  of  articles  concerning  laxity  of  ad- 
ministration and  carelessness  with  Gov- 
ernment money  and  property  in  a  part 
of  the  war-on-poverty  program  in  Ohio, 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
these  articles  with  my  remarks. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  been  a  supporter 
of  the  war-on-poverty  program  and  the 
editors  and  publishers  were  distressed  to 
find  these  conditions  existing. 

I  am  distressed  to  note  that  Federal 
authorities  seem  to  feel  that  they  cannot 
Investigate  this  scandal  l}ecause  the  Fed- 
eral ftmds  had  been  turned  over  to  CAY, 
an  Ohio  corporation,  for  Its  use  In  the 
poverty  program.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  legitimate  Federal  interest  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds  and  Federal 
agencies  should  be  taking  a  very  active 
part  in  imcovering  fraud  and  mis- 
management. 

The  articles  follow : 
Clerk  "Who  Wasn't  There"  on  CAY  Payroll 

roR  »1.632 
(By  Doria  OTtonnell  and  William  P.  Miller) 

Community  Action  for  Youth  (CAY),  a 
multimillion-dollar  Hough  antipoverty  proj- 
ect, paid  $1,632  to  a  mystery  employe  whose 
existence  cannot  be  esUblished,  The  Plain 
Dealer  learned  yesterday. 


R.iphae:  O  Lewis,  director  of  CAY,  said  the 
circumstances  indicating  a  fictitious  woman 
employe  was  on  the  payroll.have  been  investi- 
gated by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Tlie  matter  was  turned  over  to  the  regional 
office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  in  Chicago  and  to  a 
bonding  company 

"I'm  in  a  real  rise."  Lewis  said.  "The 
si-.uation  (related  to  the  investigation)  is 
very  unclear." 

Plain  Dealer  reporters  learned  that  in 
March.  Lewis  asked  the  FBI  to  investigate  a 
payroll  account  showing  the  woman  employe 
had  been  paid  eight  checks.  No  trace  of 
such  a  person  could  be  found  on  social  secur- 
ity records,  it  was  said. 

Me.uiwhile.  reporters  learned  also  that  two 
members  of  CAYs  board  of  directors  have 
been  employed  on  a  project  administered  by 
CAY  this  summer.  Funds  were  supplied  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  help  under- 
privileged youth. 

•That  is  a  conflict  of  inter^t,"  said  Ralph 
W  Find  ley,  director  of  the  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  in  Greater  Cleveland, 
which  now  has  Jurisdiction  over  CAY. 

Flndley  also  disclosed  that  he  expects  a 
report  from  a  team  of  Chicago-based  federal 
poverty  program  "evaluators"  who  have  been 
studying  the  CAY  operation  for  "a  week  to 
10  days  recently." 

Findley  added  that  when  his  GEO  office 
took  over  the  CAY  operations  in  February,  an 
ac-ounting;  firm  audited  CAY's  books.  CAY 
will  receive  $700,000  in  antipoverty  funds  this 
year. 

Findley  .said  he  became  aware  recenly  that 
there  was  an  investigation  of  CAY  payroll 
records.  He  said  he  believes  any  irregxawl- 
ties  should  be  turned  over  to  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  since  CAY  Is  an  Ohio 
corporation. 

The  "mystery"  employe  was  Identified  on 
CAYs  payroll  as  "Ellen  McCulloh,  626  Mc- 
Kinley  Avenue,  Akron,  O."  She  reportedly 
worked  in  CAYs  data  processing  depart- 
ment. 

It  was  learned  that  "Ellen  McCulloch"  was 
listed  as  an  employe  hired  to  obtain  con- 
fidential information  from  Juvenile  Court 
records  for  a  CAY  research  project.  The 
name  was  carried  on  CAY's  payroU  from  May 
27.  1965.  to  Oct.  8,  1965,  or  95  days.  Pay- 
roll records  showed  earnings  were  $2.50  an 
hour  for  653  hours. 

During  this  time,  eight  checks  were  is- 
sued by  CAY,  which  were  endorsed  by  an 
"Ellen  McCulloh."  The  eighth  check  was 
endorsed  also  by  a  former  CAY  supervisor, 
Larry  A,  Weber. 

Weber,  records  show,  also  approved  the 
payroll  sheets. 

Weber.  29.  of  1291  DeWltt  Avenue.  Akron. 
at  the  time  was  head  of  CAY's  data  processing 
department. 

Lewis  said  yesterday  that  Weber  resigned 
from  his  »11.500-a-year  post  earlier  this  year. 
Until  last  February,  CAY  had  obtained  Its 
funds  under  the  federal  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Act,  which  sup- 
plied nearly  $3  million  to  CAY  since  Its 
founding  In  1963. 

Since  February,  CAY  has  been  funded  by 

the    U.S.    Office    of    Economic    Opportunity. 

which  administers  the  antipoverty  program. 

CAY's  books  were  audited  aXter  the  transfer 

from  one  Jurisdiction  to  another. 

Lewis  said  he  did  not  know  the  status  of 
the  "Ellen  McCulloh"  investigation  since  It 
was  turned  over  to  the  bonding  company.  He 
said  all  CAY  employes  are  twnded.  CAY 
employs  69  persons. 

"We  traced  the  matter  as  far  as  we  could 
within  the  office."  Lewis  said.  "Then  we  took 
It  to  the  FBI.  We  did  not  receife  a  report 
from  them." 

The  Plain  Dealer  learned  that  after  their 
investigation,  federal  authorltlee  ruled  the 
matter  was  outside  their  Jurisdiction  since 
CAT  is  a  nonprofit  Oliio  corporation. 
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Lewis  said  his  own  investigation  disclosed 
that  the  data  processing  project,  which  In- 
YOlved  obtaining  the  Juvenile  Court  records. 
was  supported  by  "private  funds  and  federal 
funds." 

"The  bonding  company  is  handling  this 
now,"  Lewis  said. 

CAY,  before  it  became  part  of  the  poverty 
program,  received  matching  support  from 
local  agencies.  Including  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Edward  C.  Knuth.  city  finance  director,  and 
chairman  of  CAY's  finance  conunittee,  said 
the  "matching  funds"  are  not  cash  but 
services. 

Lewts  said  he  has  not  talked  with  Weber 
about  the  payroll  matter  and  that  CAY  has 
"secured  $700  in  funds"  belonging  to  Weber. 
Ordinarily,  employees  who  leave  CAY  collect 
their  federal  jienslons  funds.  Weber  has  not, 
Lewis  said. 

Juvenile  court  statisticians  said  they  did 
not  remember  anyone  named  "Ellen  Mc- 
Culloh"  gathering  records  from  their  files  for 
a  CAY  project. 

When  he  was  asked  about  "Ellen  McCul- 
loh,"  Weber  told  reporters:  "I  have  nothing 
to  say.  I  have  not  been  contacted  by  anyone 
about  any  Investigation.  I  don't  want  to  dis- 
ctias  It."  He  was  asked  about  the  matter  last 
week. 

Alvln  G.  Cohen,  an  attorney  with  the  Chi- 
cago regional  office  of  HEW.  said  that  HEW 
did  not  provide  the  grant  or  money  for  CAY 
and  he  was  without  any  authority  to  pursue 
the  case  of  the  "mystery"  clerk.  He  said 
the  Information  from  CAY  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Lewis,  40,  was  named  director  of  the  CAY 
project  In  April  1964,  at  a  salary  of  about 
919.000  a  year. 

CAY  was  origlnlally  directed  by  M.  David 
Austin,  who  had  worked  with  many  Cleve- 
land social  agencies.  Its  original  goal  was  a 
four-year,  •12-mlUlon  program.  Over  the 
years,  the  program  has  altered  as  programs 
have  been  dropped,  expanded  or  merged  with 
other  plans. 

CAT  DntKCTOKS  ON  Patroli.;  Possibls 
"CoNnjcx"  Debated 

Two  board  members  of  Community  Action 
tor  Youth  (CAY)  were  on  CAYs  payroll 
tlila  Slimmer  as  director  and  assistant  director 
oX  a  10-week,  CAY-sponsored  Hough  area 
project.  It  was  learned  yesterday. 

The  two  are  Edward  L.  Cabell,  who  was 
director  of  CAY-Jet  and  Dei^jrest  Brown, 
Jr..  his  assistant. 

Ralph  W.  Plndley.  director  of  the  Council 
for  Economic  Opportunity  in  Greater  Cleve- 
land, who  Is  also  a  board  member  of  CAY, 
said  he  did  not  know  that  the  two  men  were 
on  tbe  payroll  this  summer.  CAY  now  is  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  council,  which 
handles  the  antipoverty  program  here. 

"Thai's  always  bad,"  Pindley  said.  "That's 
conflict  of  Interest."  He  added  that  there 
are  other  people  available  and  qualified  " 

Raphael  O.  Lewis,  director  of  CAY.  dis- 
agreed with  Plndley. 

"Th«e  is  no  possible  conflict  of  interest." 
I«wls  said. 

"The  two  board  members  were  chosen  for 
'the  summer  i>roJect  because  they  intimate- 
ly knew  the  Hough  neighborhood  and  its 
people.'  Lewis  said.  They  did  a  wonder 
Xixl  Job  there." 

L«wls  said  the  summer  project  in  July 
•nd  August  was  sponsored  by  a  Department 
of  Labor  grant. 

During  this  period  there  were  no  CAY 
board  meetings,  Lewis  said.  Thus  the  two 
men  did  not  vote  on  any  matter  involving 
the  project,  he  commented. 

CabeU  said  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
board  last  June  asking  permission  to  take 
on  the  project  to  get  some  on-the-job  ex- 
perience so  he  could  better  serve  CAY.  The 
approral  waa  given  by  the  board.  Cabell  said. 
He  added  there  vaa  no  conflict  of  Interest. 

Brown  said  he  received  Just  over  $3  an 
hour  for  a  20-hour  work  week  while  on  the 


project.  CabeU  said  he  received  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  a  director  makes  fo;-  C.\Y,  which 
was  more  than  $3  an  liour.  He  would  not 
reveal  his  salary. 

Brown  said  he  re.slgned  from  the  board 
last  week  to  take  a  full-time  JdV)  as  a  neigh- 
borhood .service  worker  with  C.A'^.  He  start- 
ed his  new  duties  yesterday. 

Tlie  contruversy  over  a  p<j6sible  conflict  of 
interest  at  CAY  is  simil.ir  to  the  problem  en- 
countered by  another  East  Side  federally  fi- 
nanced project,  the  Manpower  Advancement 
Program  ( M.\P| . 

Five  board  members  of  M.^P  received  fees 
foiBbusiness  deaUngs  with  that  program.  A 
Department  of  Labor  official  recently  recom- 
mended that  the  five  members  resign  for  the 
good  of  the  program. 

The  C.\Y  jet  project  Involved  80  Hough 
area  teenagers  who  worked  without  pay  dur- 
ing the  summer  organizing  activities  at  East 
Side  playgrounds.  They  also  tutored  young- 
sters in  their  school  remedial  work  and  dis- 
tributed health  literature. 

The  program  was  considered  a  success  by 
the  labor  department  and  may  be  used  as  a 
model  program  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

C.\Y  Mystery  Clfrk  Is  Puzzle  to  Ma.nt 
(By  Dons  ODonneil  and  William  F.  Miller) 

The  'mystery'  woman  on  the  1965  payroll 
of  Community  Action  fi^r  Youth  iC-'VY)'  re- 
mains a  puzzle  Uj  the  U  .S  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  in  Washington.  DC.  to  a  bond- 
ing company  and  to  an  .\kron  woman. 

The  Plain  Dealer  disclo.sed  than  an  "Ellen 
McCuUoh  "  received  eight  paychecks  for  a 
total  of  Jl.632.50  from  CAY  between  May  and 
October.  1965.  She  was  listed  as  a  clerk,  re- 
siding at  626  McKinley  Avenue.  Akron. 

Mrs.  Alva  Southern,  who  has  lived  at  that 
address,  a  four-room  home  on  Akron's  West 
Side  for  25  ye.ars.  to'.d  the  Plain  Dealer:  "I 
never  heard  of  her   ' 

Neighbors  of  Mrs.  Southern  also  said  they 
never  heard  of  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
"McCulloh."     Mrs    Southern  lives  alone. 

Mrs  Southern  said  she  never  received  any 
mail  from  CAY  fur  the  woman  supposedly 
employed  by  CAY. 

Raphael  O  Lewis,  director  of  CAY.  said  he 
had  turned  the  matter  of  the  fictitious  pay- 
roll over  to  the  W  F.  Todd  Associates,  which 
bonds  CAY  employees. 

That  was  10  days  ago,  shortly  after  the 
Plain  Doaler  began  its  investigation  of  'Ellen 
McCulloh." 

Harold  Eldlin,  a  spokesman  for  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  m  Washington,  told 
the  Plain  Dealer  that  we  are  aware  of  what 
happened  at  CAY. 

"Our  position  Is  that  it  is  a  CAY  matter  " 
Eldlin  said. 

During  the  period  when  "Ellen  McCuIIoh" 
was  earning  CAY  funds  for  gathering  confi- 
dential information  from  Juvenile'  Court 
records,  the  CAY  project  was  funded  by  the 
juvenile  delinquency  agency. 

In  February.  1966"  CAY  became  an  arm  of 
the  Council  for  Economic  Opportunity  In 
Greater  Cleveland,  headed  by  Ralph  W  Find- 
ley.  C.\Y,  however,  began  as  a  projected 
four-year  S12  million  Juvenile  delinquency 
program  In  19€3.  It  Is  a  no.iprofit  Ohio 
corporation. 

"V/e  ere  awritir.g  .-.n  i.ave.>tlgatlon  by  the 
bonding  company.  "  Eicllin  said 

Charles  M  Werdon,  claims  manager  for 
the  National  Union  Plre  Insurance  Co  .  the 
bonding  firm  for  CAY  employees,  said  that 
CAY  filed  a  claims  loss  10  days  ago. 

Werdon  said:  "It  1.=;  up  to  CAY  to  produce 
records   to  substantiate  proof  of  loss." 

The  agent  said  If  the  claim  is  valid,  the 
loss  would  be  paid  by  his  firm,  and  then 
his  firm  would  attempt  to  recover  the  funds. 

Tlie  Pla.n  Dealer  investigation  disclosed 
that  the  mystery  woman's  name  was  on 
worksheets  of  CAY's  dat-a  processing  de- 
partment. The  supirvisor  w.is  Larry  A. 
Weber  of  Akron,  who  resigned  from  CAY 
earlier  this  year. 


Lewis  said  CAY  Is  holding  as  "secured 
funds"  against  the  $1,632  loss  about  $700  of 
Weber's  federal  pension  fimds.  Lewis  said 
Weber  has  not  claimed  the  money,  wiiich 
was  deducted  from  Weber's  $ll,506-a-vear 
CAY  salary. 

Eldlin  said  a  final  atidit  of  CAY's  ac- 
counts Is  being  made. 

"CAY  Is  accountable  for  any  alleged  mi.;- 
use  of  funds."  he  said. 

Asked  if  Washington  would  make  stronger 
demands  on  CAY  to  pursue  the  investigation 
more  vigorously,  Eldlin  said:  "We  are  con- 
cerned. We  have  asked  CAY  to  proceed  We 
are  satisfied  with  that." 

A  CAY  bookkeeper,  the  Plain  Dealer 
learned,  discovered  the  mystery  employee 
when  he  could  not  locate  a  social  securuy 
number  for  her. 

Bruere  Fires  New  Salvo  at  CAY 

The  Rev.  John  Bruere.  pastor  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  E.  79th  Street  and  Eu- 
clid Avenue,  said  reports  of  a  fictitious  per- 
son on  the  payroll  of  Community  Action  for 
Youth  Is  "typical  of  its  inept  operation." 

Rev.  Bruere  has  been  critical  of  CAY's 
budgeting  and  in  the  past  has  raised  ques- 
tions about  CAY's  "excessive  costs." 

The  minister,  while  not  a  member  of  CAY's 
board.  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Econ^^mlc  Opportunity  in  Greater 
Cleveland,  which  now  has  Jurisdiction  over 
CAY. 

"If  the  American  community,"  Rev.  Brtiere 
said,  "tolerates  the  operation  that  CAY  has 
been,  we're  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  You  try 
to  get  housekeeping  funds  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland  without  success,  but  you  ctin 
squander  millions  here." 

The  minister  has  questioned  the  pa\-ment 
of  $19,000  for  the  rental  of  CAY's  headquar- 
ters at  1837  E.  79th  Street  and  other  Items 
of  expense  on  its  budget. 

He  said  Raphael  O.  Lewis,  CAY's  director, 
"Just  verbalizes  and  has  no  thought  con- 
tent" in  the  administration  of  CAY  as  an 
antipoverty  project. 


Indiana  Wants  a  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OP    rNDlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1966 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  I.s 
scheduled  to  be  debated  in  the  House 
shortly.  The  people  of  Indiana  do  want 
this  lakeshore  and  the  great  majority 
are  looking  forward  to  its  passage.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  membership's  at- 
tention to  a  poll  re<fently  conducted  by 
our  colleague  John  Brademas.  Congress- 
man Brademas"  district  is  adjacent  to  the 
county  where  most  of  the  lakeshore  will 
lie  and  a  small  portion  of  its  extends  into 
his  district.  The  following  is  one  of  10 
questions  distributed  to  every  household 
in  the  Third  District  in  Indiana: 

Do  you  favor  leglslaUon  to  establish  both 
a  Deepwater  Por»  and  a  National  Dunes  Park 
on  Lake  Michigan? 

The  result  showed  an  overwhelming 
affirmative  response,  as  73.9  percent  fa- 
vored such  l^islation,  18.9  percent  op- 
posed the  proposal,  and  7.2  percent  gave 
no  lesporue.  The  people  of  Indiana 
want  a  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  I 
hope  that  we  might  get  from  the  mem- 
bership an  overwhelming  "aye"  vote. 
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Traveling  Americans   Need  Warning  of 
Red  Pitfalls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Record  a  news  column 
which  appeared  in  the  October  5,  1966, 
issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  column,  by  Ernest  Conine,  well- 
known  authority  on  Eastern  Europe, 
takes  up  the  question  of  what  sort  of  ari 
obligation  the  U.S.  Government  has  In 
the  way  of  warning  American  travelers 
concerning  the  pltfaUs  of  traveling  In 
Communist  countries.  He  discusses  two 
Incidents  of  where  seemingly  minor 
transgressions  got  American  travelers  In 
trouble  with  the  authorities  In  Commu- 
nist countries. 

To  help  solve  this  problem,  Mr.  Conine 
states : 

The  logical  solution  would  be  to  offer  book- 
lets, warning  of  the  pitfalls,  to  every  Ameri- 
can who  asks  for  a  passport  or  who  buys  an 
airline  ticket  for  a  Communist  destination. 

I  believe  his  observations  will  be  of 
Interest  to  the  Congress.  I  have  also  for- 
warded the  column  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  Its  Information  and  to  see 
whether  a  poUcy  along  these  lines  could 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Conine's  column  follows: 

Travtlinq  Americans  Need  'Warninc  op 

Hed   Pitfalls 

(By  Ernest  Conine) 

What  obligations  does  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment have  to  warn  its  citizens  about  the 
special  hazards  of  travel  In  Communist 
lands? 

The  question  Is  occasioned  by  two  recent 
Items  in  the  news. 

One  concerns  a  yoiuig  American  who  was 
according  to  his  account,  "entrapped"  by 
the  authorities  in  Kharkov  and  expelled  from 
the  Soviet  Union  on  charges  that  he  tried 
to  sell  his  clothes  illegally. 

The  second  Involves  two  brothers  from 
Van  Nuys  who  have  Just  spent  90  days  In 
»  Hungarian  Jail  for  defacing  an  anti- 
American  propaganda  poster.  Both  cases 
Involve  actions  which  would  be  legal  or 
minor  transgressions  at  worst,  in  any  nor- 
mal country. 

It  is  not  enough  to  argue  that  anybody 
who  reads  the  newspapers  should  know  that 
Communist  countries  are  different,  and  that 
visitors  should  therefore  err  on  the  side  of 
caution. 

What  Westerner,  unless  pre-warned,  would 
know  that  he  courts  arrest  If  he  points  his 
camera  at  a  civilian  telephone  exchange  a 
normal  highway  bridge  or  tunnel,  or  even 
a  ramshackled  house? 

Visitors  registering  at  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow,  and  at  some  other  Communist 
capitals,  are  given  written  advice  on  such 


things.  But  as  free  Americans,  tourists  are 
under  no  compulsion  to  register,  and  most 
don't. 

John  and  Michael  Savko,  the  young 
brothers  from  Van  Nuy.s.  were  accused  of 
altering  a  poster  In  Budapest  which  de- 
picted an  American  warplane  flying  above 
two  terrified  Vietname.se  children.  The  cap- 
tion read:    "Murderers!" 

Their  crime,  for  which  they  could  have 
received  eight  years  ImprLsonment.  was  to 
change  the  plane's  markings  from  American 
to  Soviet. 

The  Savkos  explained  that  thev  changed 
the  poster  as  a  "Joke,"  but  the  Judge  primly 
Informed  them  that  "the  coiu-t  sees  nothing 
witty  in  this." 

Even  observers  v^^lse  In  the  wavs  of  Com- 
munists were  a  little  surprised,  nonetheless, 
at  the  severity  of  the  three-month  sentence. 
The  explanation  obviously  lies  In  Hungarv's 
Internal  political  situation. 

Since  the  1956  revolt,  which  had  to  t>e 
crushed  by  Soviet  tanks,  there  has  been  an 
unquestioned  softening  of  the  Bed  dic- 
tatorship. 

Many  political  prisoners  have  been  re- 
leased. Western  tourists  are  welcomed,  be- 
cause they  bring  hard  currencies  which  Hun- 
gary can  spend  for  badly  needed  Imports. 
And,  thousands  of  Hungarians  are  now  al- 
lowed to  travel  to  the  West  each  year. 

Although  the  liberalization  trend  has  not 
entirely  stopped,  counter-forces  are  plainly 
visible. 

The  party-controlled  press  warns  inces- 
santly that  the  West — especially  the  United 
States — uses  tourists  to  sow  dissatisfaction 
and  even  subversion  In  Hungary. 

Prom  last  December  through  February 
alone,  three  Hungarians  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  spying  for  the  United  States,  and 
19  for  "incitement"  against  the  regime. 

The  regime  Is  incensed  over  the  "brain 
drain"  which  results  from  the  continuing 
defection  to  the  West  of  young  doctors,  engi- 
neers and  other  specialists  trained  at  great 
expense  by  the  state. 

Finally,  the  rulers  are  quite  well  aware  of 
the  underlying  antl-Russlan  hatred  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  and  are  thus  at  pains  to 
squelch  any  outbreak  of  excessive  "nation- 
alism." 

It  would  seem  that  an  example  wa^  made 
of  the  Savko  brothers  for  internal  consump- 
tion, to  discourage,  young  Hungarians  from 
anti-Soviet  expressions  or  too  close  an  asso- 
ciation with  visitors  from  the  West. 

Ten  days  before  the  American  vouths  were 
arrested,  the  party  press  reported  that  five 
Hungarian  youths  had  been  sentenced  for  an 
amateurish  plot  to  overthrow  communism. 
The  leader,  who  called  himself  the  "Black 
Tulip,"  was  an  outspoken  admirer  of  Amer- 
ica, "where  everybody  has  a  car." 

And,  only  two  days  before  the  Savkos  were 
Jailed,  the  newspaper  "NepuJsag"  told  how  a 
gang  of  Hungarian  boys  loudly  ridiculed  a 
group  of  young  Communists  who  were 
pasting  up  anll-Amerlcan  posters  on  the 
Vietnam  war. 

"In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  their 
words,"  said  the  newspaper,  "they  tore  the 
still  damp  posters  from  the  wall,  one  after 
the  other.     And  no  one  rebuked  them." 

From  the  dictatorship's  viewpoint.  It  Is 
obvious  why  the  Savkos'  prank  was  looked 
upon  as  a  dangerous  case  of  Incitement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Hungary  or 
any  other  country,  has  the  right  to  enforce 


lt€  laws— even  if  these  laws  fail  to  meet 
civilized  standards. 

But  the  average  tourist  cannot  be  an  ex- 
pert on  Communist  sensitivities. 

The  logical  solution  would  be  to  offer 
booklets,  warning  of  the  pitfalls,  to  every 
American  who  asks  for  a  p;issport  or  who 
buys  an  airline  ticket  for  a  Communist 
destination. 


Strengthening  Regional  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  6.  1966 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  while  at- 
tending, as  a  member  of  tlie  U.S.  dele- 
gation, the  55th  Interparliamentary  Un- 
ion Conference  held  at  Teheran,  Iran  I 
was  asked  to  outline  the  U.S.  position 
on  item  7  of  the  agenda— methods  of 
strengthening  regional  security  in  con- 
formity with  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter—on October  1,  1966.  I  was  preceded 
by  Mr.  G.  Zhukov  of  the  Sonet  delega- 
tion, who  made  the  usual  and  expected 
remarks  critical  of  alleged  U.S.  "aggres- 
sion" in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Zhukov  was  followed  by  Mr.  Z 
Ahmad,  a  delegate  from  India,  who  spoke 
of  his  "American  friends"  and  his  "Rus- 
sian friends"  noting  first  the  regard  of 
Indians  for  their  American  friends,  fol- 
lowing which  he  launched  an  attack  on 
our  supposed  aggression  in  Vietnam  un- 
derscoring the  Soviet  position.  Seem- 
ingly- unaware  of  the  Inconsistencv,  Mi'. 
Ahmad  complained  of  the  earlier  Chinese 
invasion  of  India,  but  sought  to  put  no 
blame  on  the  Red  Chinese  or  North  Viet- 
namese for  invasion  of  South  Vietnam 
Since  the  United  States  has  contributed 
over  $6  billion  to  India  since  World  War 
n,  and  Is  currently  coming  to  her  assist- 
ance. I  thought  it  not  improper  to  set  the 
record— and  the  delegate  from  India- 
straight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remark': 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Methods  of  Strengthening  Regional  ^ecxj- 
RiTT  IN  Conformity  With  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter 

(Speech  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  U.S.  Dele- 
gate, 55lh  Conference,   Interparliamentary 
Union,  Tehran,  October  1,  1966) 
Mr,   President   and   members  of   the  tPU 
I  listened  with  great  Interest  and  much  ap- 
preciation to  the  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished  speaker   from    the  friendly   nation 
of  India.     I  wish  to  express  to  him  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  generosity  with  which  he 
spoke  of  his  American  friends,  and  express 
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the    hope    or    the    wish,    perhaps,    that    his      we  have  welcomed  the  progress  toward  such  complete  study  with  reference  to  the  advisa- 

generoalty  had  extended  throughout  his  en-     zones    ia    both    Africa    and    Latin    America,  blllty  of  this  project  can  be  made  by  your 

tire  statement.     Because,  as  the  gentleman     However,  we  have  been  cautious  toward  pro-  Committee. 

has  said,   he  comes   from  a  country    which      posals  where  nuclear  weapons  play  a  slgnlfl-  Thanking    you   for    your    consideration,    I 

ha«   been   subjected    to    Invasion,    as    many     cant  role  in  the  security  systems  of  the  area,  am, 

countries  have,   therefore.   I   think    that   we      as  in  Central  Eur-jpe.  for  then  the  establish-  Sincerely. 

are   all   sympathetic    with    the    problems    of      ment  of   nuclear-free  zones  might  result  In  Thomas  P.  0'NEn.L.  Jr.. 

Invasion  and  cotinterlnvaslon,  and  with  prob-     a  dangerous  imbalance.  Afem&er  o/  Congress. 

lema  of   security   and   protection   and   none  In    o'or    view,    a    n^gioual    approach    might 

here  may  with  assumed'  piety  or  false  hypo-  also  be  helpful  in  curbing  conventional  arms  Hon.  Thomas  P.  0'neii.l,  Jr.— Re  M.mne 
crlsy.  In  my  Judgment,  assume  more  sin-  races  which  con.sunie  too  hirt^e  a  proportion  Sugar  Project 
cerlty  than  another.  Since  we  all  are  equal  of  the  re.sourcos  in  many  of  the  le.ss  developed  j  have  read  with  great  interest  the  testl- 
in  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  rep-  lands.  I  would  like  to  rend  the  severah  point  tnonv  of  my  good  friend.  Congressman  Wil- 
reaentlng  as  we  do  the  parliaments  of  the  In  the  arms  c.()atrol  program  which  President  h^mD.  H.^THAWAT,  before  the  Special  Com- 
world.  my  plea  Is  for  total  sincerity  and  an  Johnson  .sent  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis-  mittee  on  Economic  Development,  Commlt- 
abaence  of  hypocrisy  so  that  we  cannot  say  armament  Committee  on  Jauuury  27,  1966.  tee  on  Public  Works,  tjonceming  the  financial 
that  one  country  Is  right  and  another  is  He  wrote  assistance  given  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
automatically  wrong.  •seventh,  as  we  focus  on  nuclen!  arm.s.  let  nient  Administration  to  Maine  Sugar  Indus- 
Regional  security  and  world  security  are  us  not  forget  that  resources  are  being  devoted  ^xles.  Inc.  for  the  purpose  of  adding  cane 
Interwoven  threads  In  the  fabric  of  inter-  to  non-nuclear  arms  nues  all  .around  the  sugar  refining  capacity  to  a  new  beet  sugar 
national  peace.  A  geographic  region  world.  These  res<:>urces  might  better  Vje  factory  under  constnicton  in  Aroostook 
strengthens   the    prospects    for    world    peace     spent   on    feeding    the    hungry,    hpnling    the  countV. 

If    the  relationships    among   states    In    that     sick   and    teaching   the   uneducated  ...  We  i  do  not  question  Mr.  Hathaway  s  eloquent 

area  are  friendly  and  cooperative,  and  If  It     suggest   therefore   that    countries,   on   a   re-  recitation  of  the  need  for  financial  help  to 

has  eflectlve  machinery  to  settle  any   local     glonal  basis,  explore  ways  to  limit  competi-  upgrade    Aroostook    Coointy's    economy.      I 

disputes  which  do  arise  by  peaceful  means,      tion   among   themselves   for   costly   weapons  j^ave  in  the  past  questioned  the  wisdom  of 

In  contrast   a  region  Jeopardizes  world  peace     often  sought  for  reastms  of  illusory  prestige,  locating  a  beet  sugar  factory  \n  this  remote 

U   hostile  relations   persist   among   the   na-     The  Initiative  for  arrangements  of  this  kind  j^j-ea  for  that  purpose.    I  now  object  strongly 

tlona  in  the  area  or  the  countries  lack  either     should,  of  course,  come  from  the  regions  con-  ^^  ^^e  use  of  EDA  funds  to  purchase  and  In- 

the  wUl  or  the  machinery  to  solve  their  dis-     cerned.     The  interested  countries  should  un-  gj^^i  ^^e  sugar  refining  equipment  at  the 

putee  without  resort  to  force.                                   dertiike  not  to  acqture  from  any  source,  in-  ^^^  factory.     It  Is  my  belief  that  the  latest 

Similarly,  the  security  of  every  geographic     eluding  production  of  their  own  as  weU  as  j^j^jj  jg  contrary  to  the  express  pvirpose  of  the 

raglon  Is  enhanced  or  diminished  according     Importation  from  others,  miliUry  equipment  pubnc    Works    and    Economic    Development 

to  tbe  level  of  world-wide  international  ten-     which  they  proscribe.     If  such  arrangements  j^^^    which  Is  to  provide  financial  assistance 

•ion.    No  region  can  be  secure  when  there  la     can   be   worked   out   and    a.'-'surunce   can   be  q^  ^he  condition  that  It  Is  preceded  bj  and 

a  threat  of  world  war.    Thus  our  search  for     given  that  they  will  be  observed,  the  United  consistent  wtlh  sound,  long-range  economic 

methods  to  strengthen  regional  security  leads     State©  st.mds  ready  to  respect  tliem  "  planning.     It  further  appears  that  the  loan 

to   the  consideration   of   both   regional   and         Finally,  our  delegauon  is  happy  to  have  in-  jg  contrary  to  Section  702  of  the  Act  which 

world-wide  measures.    The  prospects  of  peace     eluded   in  the   resolution  the  a.ppe.M   for  an  provides; 

will  be  greater  when  we  view  regional  and  agreement  on  the  non-disenilnation  of  nu-  ..^^  financial  assistance  under  this  chap- 
world  efforts  as  complementary,  each  con-  clear  weapos.  Few  events  could  endanger  ^^j.  gj.,all  be  extended  to  any  project  when 
trlbutlng  to  the  other.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  regional  security  more  than  the  spread  of  ^j^^  result  would  be  to  Increase  the  produc- 
would  agree  with  the  words  of  United  Nations  nuclear  weapons  to  states  which  do  not  al-  ^^^J^  of  goods,  materials,  or  commodities  or 
Secretary-CJeneral  U  Thant.  "The  work  of  ready  possess  them.  Where  regional  secu-  ^^  availability  of  services  or  facilities  when 
re«ional  organizations  and  the  United  Na-  rl'^y  problenis  already  exist,  tensions  would  there  Is  not  sufficient  demand  for  such  goods, 
tl6n«  should  be  concerted  not  competitive."  skyrocket  if  one  of  the  nations  in  the  area  material,  commodltlee.  services,  or  facilities, 
rot  that  reason  it  is  Important,  as  our  topic  suddenly  hiid  nuclear  weapons  at  Its  dis-  ^^  employ  the  efficient  capacity  of  existing 
aunesta  that  aU  of  the  measures  be  In  con-  P<»al-  On  the  other  hand.  If  Ixjth  nuclear  competitive  commercial  or  industrial  enter- 
foSny 'with  the  United  Nations  Charter.           ^^^^    non-nuclear    nations    would   Jo'n   >f    »  prises." 

The  resolution  which  has  been  submitted     non-prohferatlon  agreement,  we  would  take  Nothing     in     Congressman     Hathaway's 

br    the    Committee    on    Political    Questions,     another  great  stride  toward  halting  and  re-  statement  before   the   committee  can.  upon 

International  Security,  and  Disarmament  on     versing  the  upward  arnas  spiral.  analysis,  refute  this   poslUon. 

thU  question  wisely  recognizee  that  the  at-         ^^  *«  °^  succeed  in  taking  rneasures  such  j^    Hathawat    first   suggesU    that   more 

talw^ent  of  peace  and  security  requires  ac-     »«„"l«^  ^  strengthen  regiona^  ^^^^  Z  ""^^   '■^««'"K   capacity   Is   required    In   the 

tton  at  the  national,  regional,  and  world-wide     '^  ^""^  "'e  *^»^«  ^^°  strengthened  the  se-  j,^^  England  area  because  It  U  "under  sup- 

le^l      tt   rio   recog^ze.   that    this   action     purity  of  our  own  naUons  aiid  the  prospects  „^  -     ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^ot  Uue.     These  are 

must  be  in  many  different  areas,  including     ^°'^  P^a<*  throughout  the  whole  world.  ^^^  f^^  concerning  the  level  and  the  trend 

economics,  science,  and  culture,  as  well  as  la                            ^^^^^^^____  of  sugar  demand,  supplies  and  refining  ca- 

tbe  political  and  nUlltary  spheres.                                              ^^~^^^^"~^~"  paclty  in  the  New  England  States. 

The  United  States  has  long  held  that  the  Taking  into  account  trahsportation   costs 

development  of  regional  organizations  Is  one  .                      Maine  Sugar  Project  and  service  factors,  the  basic  and  economic 

of  the  most  direct  paths  to  regional  security.                                       market  for  any  sugar  produced  In  Maine  Is 

In  the  past  the  emphasis  of  regional  orga-  ^^  RTTMARTCq  ^^^  slx-sUte  area  consisting  of  Maine  New 
nizaUons  has  frequently  been  on  organizing  EXTENSION  Ot  KEMAKKfa  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
for  ooUecUve  security.  In  the  future  one  of  or  Island  and  Connecticut.  Although  the  pop- 
the  main  avenues  which  regional  organlza-  UHM  TUOMAC  P  n'MPII  T  IP  ulatlon  of  this  area  Is  growing  sUghtly— at 
tiOM  might  profitably  explore  concerns  the  tlUH.  I  HUWIAO  r.  U  HtlLL,,  JR.  an  annual  rate  well  below  the  U.S.  average— 
pacifle  settlement  of  disputes.  If  regional  or  Massachusetts  the  demand  for  sugar  In  this  area  Is  actually 
organizations  would  strengthen  their  capa-  j^  .^^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  shrinking  due  to  declining  trend  in  per  capita 
bUity  to  help  In  the  settlement  of  local  pout-  "■'  *"  "  •="  consumption.  The  levels  and  trends  of  sugar 
leal  problems  these  problems  might  be  pre-  Thursday,  October  6.  1966  consumption  are  Indisputable.  The  U.S.  De- 
vented    from' growing    Into    milltur    crises          ^      ONEILL  of   Massachusetts      Mr  partment  of  Agriculture  regularly  publishes 

Unit«l  NaUons  Charter,   which  encourages     marks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol-  t^tal  deliveries  in  the  New  England  region: 

nations  to  use  regional  machinery  for  the     lowing:  Total    sugar    deliveries    in    6    New    England 

pacific   settlement   of   local   disputes   before     Congress  or  the  UNrrED  States  States  (hundredweight,  refined  basis) 

referring  them  to  the  Security  Council.                                        House  or  Representatives.  Calendar  year: 

Another  area  in  which  regions  can  make  a  Washinffton.  DC.  September  29,  1966.  jggj ' 8.521,338 

contribution  to  peace  is  through  local  arms     Hon.  Ed  Edmonoson.  1962....... ... 8.438.393 

control  arrangements.    The  resolution  before     Special    Committee    on    Economir    Det^elop-  1963.-I 8.323.760 

us  specifically  recommends  the  establishment             ment.  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  i9M.........,..l I a!  255.  329 

of  Bones  free  of  nuclear  and  missile  weapons              House    of    Representatives,    Washington,  i96S....'.'.'.l.'.l -..-'-'-'. ?!  937,  033 

where  the  countries  of  that  particular  area             DC.  '""                     ,  ^^.    ^.  ^    i,,       ,„„♦ 

so  desire     It  is  our  beUef  that  the  establish-         Dka«    Ma.    Chairman:    Enclosed    you   will  ApparenUy  \inaware  of  this  dlaturblng  fact 

ment  of  nuclear  free  zones  can  be  beneficial     find  my  commenta  pertaining  to  Mr.  Hatha-  affecting  the  New  England  area,  Oongreesman 

when  the  Initiative  comes  from  within  the     way's  statement  before  your  Subcommittee  Hathawat  recites  that  the  annual  Increase 

area  and  wb«i  such  zones  hold  the  promlss     at  the  Ume  we  both  appeared.  in  total  U.S.  sugar  consumption  is  growing 

of  brtn*  effecUve  because  they  Include  the         I    sincerely    hope    that    through    this    ac-  by    more   than    100,000   tons    per   year.    He 

participation  of  aU  necessary  states  and  ap-     tlon.  all  funds  for  Maine  Sugar  Industries,  ignores  the  fact  that  this  represents  the  over- 

pcoprUta  TWlllcatlon  measures.    Accordingly     Inc.    wlU    be    frozen    until   such    time   as   a  aU  increased  demand  t<x  the  country  as  a 
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whole,  and  that  much  of  this  Increase  \a 
taking  place  in  such  areas  as  California, 
Arizona,  the  Northwest.  Florida,  and  even  the 
Mid-west.  It  cannot  be  supplied  economi- 
cally by  a  producing  facility  in  the  most 
northciisterly  point  of  the  nation. 

The  average  annual  decline  In  the  New 
England  sugar  market  amounts  to  more  than 
100,000  hundredweight,  or  the  equivalent  of 
about  5.000  short  tons.  Looked  at  In  an- 
other w.ay,  since  1961 —in  only  live  years — 
annual  sugar  demand  In  this  marketing  area 
has  shrunk  almost  600.000  hundredweight  or 
the  oquiv;Uent  of  30.000  tons.  It  is  difficult, 
Indeed  Impossible,  to  gloss  over  these  hard 
facts  by  p.aintlng  a  picture  of  Increasing  de- 
mand iis  Mr.  Hathawat  has  tried  to  do. 

Se(x>ndly,  Mr.  Hathaway  Is  ob\iously  un- 
familiar with  the  already  existing  cane  sugar 
refining  capacity  now  located  In  Boston.  As 
a  result  he  may  not  realize  that  the  intro- 
duction of  an  additional  supply  of  sugar  from 
the  Maine  plant  Into  this  market  will,  con- 
trary to  Section  702  of  the  Act.  make  it  diffi- 
cult, U  not  Impossible,  for  the  existing  plants 
to  employ  their  efficient  production  capacity. 
The  New  England  m.arket.  wliich  is  the 
logical  market  for  tlie  Maine-produced  sugar, 
is  now  for  the  most  part  supplied  by  the  two 
Boston  cane  sugar  refineries  located  In  my 
Congressional  District.  Boston  has  been  a 
refining  center  and  the  princip.al  supplier  of 
sugar  for  this  region  for  more  than  100  years. 
These  two  large,  modern  cane  sugar  re- 
fineries are  capable  of  txornlng  out  more  sugar 
than  Is  currently  needed  In  all  the  six  New 
England  states.  The  Domino  plant  of  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Company  has  a  dally  production 
capacity  Just  under  2,000,000  pounds  of  re- 
fined sugar  and  the  Revere  Sugar  Refinery 
can  turn  out  another  3,000,000  p>ounds  per 
day.  Together,  the  annual  capacities  of 
these  two  refineries  exceed  by  a  large  margin 
the  total  New  England  requirement. 

I  have  stated  before  my  support  for  fair 
and  equitable  sugar  legislation  including  the 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962  under  which 
the  construction  of  additional  beet  sugar 
factories  was  authorized.  I  have  had  doubts, 
and  so  expre.s,sed  them  numerous  times,  con- 
cerning the  wi.sdoni  of  locating  any  such 
plant  In  Maine  In  view  of  Us  geographical 
ixieltion  with  respect  to  its  logical  market 
which  already  has  unused  production  ca- 
pacity. 

I  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Hathaway  that 
the  firm  undertaking  this  project  Is  taking 
"great  risks".  It  Is  not  for  me  to  criticize  it 
provided  these  risks  are  taken  by  private  en- 
terprise. However,  I  cannot  condone  the  use 
of  federal  funds  for  this  project  when  such 
use  Is  directly  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
statute  under  which  they  are  made  available. 
I  have  no  wish  to  encroach  in  any  way 
upon  the  Investigatory  functions  of  your 
able  committee.  However,  It  woxUd  be  help- 
ful to  your  study  if  the  appropriate  agency 
could  furnish  you  with  Information  regarding 
the  following: 

1.  Did  the  applicants  for  the  Initial  ARA 
loan  submit  data  on  the  marketing  potential 
for  refined  sugar  in  Maine  and  In  nearby  New 
England  suites?  If  so,  did  these  data' indi- 
cate that  Boston  and  environs,  the  location  of 
two  established  cane  sugar  refineries — con- 
stituted the  chief  marketing  potential? 

2.  In  granting  Uie  Initial  ARA  loan,  did 
that  agency  give  consideration  to  the  pos- 
sible impact  on  employment  In  the  estab- 
lished refineries  In  Boston?  If  so,  what  were 
ARA's  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions? 

3.  In  the  application  by  Maine  Sugar  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  for  the  EDA  loan  of  $2,250,- 
300.00.  recently  granted,  how  much  addi- 
tional employment  did  the  applicants  claim 
would  be  generated— over  and  above  that 
claimed  In  the  Initial  application  for  the  ARA 
loan? 

4.  Was  any  consideration  given  by  EDA,  In 
approving  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  cane 
•ugar  refining  machinery,  of  the  impact  on 


marketings  of  the  two  existing  Boston  refin- 
eries and  hence  on  their  employment?  If  so. 
what  were  the  findings  of  fact  by  EDA  and  Its 
ooncluslons? 

5.  Is  Maine  Sugar  Industries,  Inc.,  applying 
for  still  a  third  loan?  If  so,  for  what  pur- 
pose and  for  what  amount? 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you 
please  let  me  know. 


Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  DUTJSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  66th  annual 
conference  of  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc.,  held  In 
Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.  This  resolution  ex- 
presses the  association's  opposition  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
respect  to  the  questioning  of  suspects 
and  recommends  a  review  of  this  deci- 
sion. I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  the 
Court's  dissenting  views  and  the  "conse- 
quences" to  which  they  referred  have 
already  become  evident. 

In  1958,  the  chief  justices  of  our  48 
States  adopted  a  resolution  condemning 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  making 
hasty  decisions  "without  proper  judicial 
restraint,''  and  with  acting  as  a  policy- 
maker in  national  affairs.  My  observa- 
tions are  that  the  Court  has  acted  with 
much  less  propriety  since  then. 

I  commend  the  State  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  for  taking  this  action  at 
their  annual  conference.  It  is  time  that 
the  people  of  this  great  country  voice 
their  disapproval  of  such  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  breed  a  reckle.ss  disregard 
for  law  with  the  resulting  increase  in 
crime. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  op  New  Yobk  State  Association 
OF  CHTcrs  of  Police,  Inc.,  in  Opposition 
TO  U.S.  StrpREME  Court  Decision  Relative 
TO  THE  Questioning  of  Suspects  in 
Criminal  Cases  and  Recommending  a  Re- 
view of  the  Recent  Supreme  Court 
Decision 


Whereas,  the  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  alarming  In- 
crease In  crime  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  In  view  of  the  recent  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  what  amounts  to 
the  handcuffing  and  shackling  of  police  and 
law  enforcement  officers  in  their  efforts  to 
deter  and  supress  crime,  and 

Whereas,  It  should  be  noted  that  said 
decision  represented  only  five  of  the  nine 
JusUces  of  the  court  .  .  .  five-ninths  of  the 
thinking  of  the  highest  Judicial  opinion  in 
the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  restUtant  effect  will  seriously 
destroy  the  morale  and  decrease  the  effective- 
ness of  all  law  enforcement  officers  and  thus 
seriously  imperil  the  security  of  life,  limb 
and  property,  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  has  created  a  situation  in  law  en- 
forcement which  wUl  eventually  cause  dis- 
respect for  police  authority  with  a  resulting 
menace  to  law  abiding  citizens,  ana 


Whereas,  the  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  consider 
the  detection  and  solution  of  crime,  a  diffi- 
cult and  arduous  task  requiring  determina- 
tion and  persistence  on  the  part  of  all  re- 
sponsible officers  charged  with  the  duty  of 
law  enforcement,  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  this  organization 
are  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
whom  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice 
White  Join  di.«enting.  Mid; 

"I  believe  tlie  decision  of  the  Coiirt  repre- 
sents poor  constitutional  law  and  entails 
harmful  con.<;efniencps  for  the  country  at 
large.  How  serious  Uicse  consequences  mav 
pro\  e  to  bo  only  time  can  tell." 

"We  do  know  thr't  some  crime.s  cannot  be 
solved  without  confessions,  that  ample  ex- 
port testimony  attests  to  their  importance  In 
cn:r.e  control  and  that  the  Court  is  taking 
a  real  risk  with  .society's  welfare  in  Imposing 
Its  now  regime  on  the  country.  The  Social 
costs  of  crime  are  too  great  to  call  the  new 
rules  anything  but  a  hazardous  experimenta- 
tion." 

Whereas.  Mr.  Justice  White,  with  whom  Mr 
Jttstlce  Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  Join 
d;ssenting.  said: 

"Insofar  as  it  appears  from  the  Court's 
opi:ilon.  it  has  not,  examined  a  single  Iran- 
scrip  of  any  police  interrogation,  let  alone  the 
interrogation  that  took  place  In  any  one  of 
these  cases  which  It  decided  today.  Judged 
by  any  of  the  stand;irds  for  empirical  Inves- 
tigation utilized  In  the  social  sciences  the 
factual  basis  for  the  Court's  premise  is  pat- 
ently inadequate." 

"In  sum,  for  all  the  Court's  expounding  on 
the  menacing  atmosphere  of  police  interro- 
gation procedures.  It  has  failed  to  supply  any 
foundation  for  the  conclusion  It  draws  for 
the  me.asures  it  adopts." 

"There  Is  another  aspect  to  the  effect  of 
the  Court's  rule  on  the  person  whom  police 
have  arrested  on  probable  cause.  The  fact  Is 
that  he  may  not  be  guilty  at  all  and  may  be 
able  to  extricate  himself  quickly  and  simply 
if  he  were  told  the  circumstances  and  were 
asked  to  explain.  This  effort  and  his  release 
must  now  await  the  hiring  of  a  lawyer  or  his 
appointment  by  the  court,  consultation  with 
counsel  and  then  a  session  with  the  police  or 
the  prosecutor." 

"If  further  restrictions  on  police  Interroga- 
tion are  desirable  at  this  time,  a  more  fiexlble 
approach  makes  much  more  sense  than  the 
Court's  constitutional  straitjacket  which 
forecloses  more  discriminating  treatment  by 
legislative  or  rule  making  pronouncements." 
And  whereas,  Mr.  Jtistlce  Clark,  dissenting, 
said: 

The  police  agencies — all  the  way  from  mu- 
nicipal and  state  forces,  and  the  federal  bu- 
reaus— are  responsible  for  law  enforcement 
and  public  safety  in  this  country.  I  am 
proud  of  their  efforts,  which  In  my  view  are 
not  fairly  characterized  by  the  Court's  opin- 
ion."    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

nesohcd,  That  the  New  York  State  Associ- 
ation of  Chiefs  of  Police  laments  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  the  decision  and  hereby  recom- 
mends aiji  Immediate  petition  to  review  the 
said  decision,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  pending  the  review  of  the 
decision,  the  members  of  this  Association 
are  dedicated  to  protect  life  and  property 
and  request  that  provisions  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  officials  to  supply  the  additional 
legal  services  required  and  make  available 
tlie  financial  aid  required  by  state,  county 
and  municipal  police  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  order  to  comply  with  the  deci- 
sion, and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  Conference  and 
cf^les  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men representing  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
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to  each  Justice  of  tha  Supreme  Court  ot  th* 
United  SUtes. 

Adopted,  till*  Twenty-«lxth  day  o*  July, 
IBM.  at  tlM  Slxty-Slxtb  Annnal  Oonferenc* 
of  til*  Ktm  Torfc  State  AMOdaUon  ot  Cbittm 
of  PoUoa  held  at  Paiirway  Inn,  Niagara  PaUo, 
Kw  York. 

Stzphxn  J.  GaoDSKi,  President. 

Attest. 

EaBI.  S.  SWEITZHl. 

Executive  Secretary. 


"Hanky-Panky' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OP  inssotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following : 

Congressman  Dubwabd  G.  Hall.  Republi- 
can, Bfissourl,  said  today  that  tbe  Ozarica 
Commission,  the  organization  designed  by 
law  to  develop  plans  for  the  economic  devel- 
opBoent  of  the  Oz&rks  Region,  "was  not  con- 
sulted" or  "even  advised"  about  the  proposal 
atmounc«d  today  for  a  Qve-year  $681  milUoa 
•oonomlc  development  program  for  the 
region. 

Kali,  said  a  spokesman  for  the  Federal 
Commission,  created  only  a  few  weelcs  ago 
••  a  result  of  a  Joint  three-state  comi>act  be- 
tween Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma, 
"agreed  that  as  far  as  he  knows  the  dollar 
figures  proposed  for  12  large  regional  proj- 
scts  were  "picked  out  of  thin  air  " 

"We  were  neither  consulted  or  advised 
about  them."  he  told  H.\ll's  office. 

Hall  said  he  thinks  It  lilghly  unusual  for 
a  few  Mennbers  of  Congress  to  send  their 
"draft"  bill  to  the  Executive  Branch  of  Gov- 
snunent  for  its  approval  Instead  of  sub- 
mitting the  bUl  on  Its  own  merit,  "whatever 
that  may  lie." 

"Furthermore."  Hall  said.  'T  find  It  strange 
for  a  bill  that  affects  20  counties  of  the  7th 
District  of  Missouri  to  be  circularized  among 
several  Members  of  Congress,  but  not  clrcu- 
lartssd  among  most  Members  of  the  Missouri 
delegation  who  represent  a  substantial  hum- 
ber  of  the  125  counties  involved.  It's  not 
eren  smart  politics  since  a  great  many  E>emo- 
erats  were  also  excluded  in  the  Missouri 
delegation. 

In  view  of  the  obviously  preferential 
(OUahom*)  listing  of  projects,  there  Is  some 
qussUoa  of  whether  I  would  have  endorsed  it, 
but  It  seems  a  little  courtesy  would  have  been 
In  order  on  a  bill  that  includes  every  county 
In  Southwest  Missouri.  It  certainly  Indicates 
little  desire  for  future  cooperation.  In  view 
of  tbe  fact  that  we  already  have  enabling 
legislation  as  the  law  of  the  land,  there  are 
some  general  Items  that  nxight  have  merit. 
ptoTlded  we  first  have  the  necessary  studies 
to  (totermlne  their  feasibility  and  capablUtiee. 

Only  yesterday.  I  met  with  the  new  Chair- 
Ban  at  the  Osarka  Commission  in  my  ofHcs 
at  his  requsst,  and  personally  advised  him 
of  my  desire  to  cooperate  and  help  formu- 
late good  programs  that  will  be  of  benefit 
to  our  district.  I  specifically  mentioned  the 
need  for  expanded  efforts  toward  soU  and 
water  oonesnratlon  to  Mr.  William  Mc- 
Oandless.  But  I  don't  believe  In  a  scatter- 
gun  approach  which  could  not  stand  up 
under  cloee  scrutiny  by  ths  Bureau  ot  the 
Budget. 

Wben  my  office  called  Mr.  McCandleas  and 
asked  him  what  studies  had  been  mads  to 
Justify  the  figure,  for  example,  of  $31  mil- 
Uoa for  the   construction  of  health  facil- 


ities .  .  .  what  and  where  they  were  lie 

said  be  hadn't  the  vagxiest  Idea,  and  that 
the  first  tune  he  heard  of  the  proposal  w.-vs 
when  the  news  release  was  shown  to  him  by 
a  wire  service  reporter.  I  don't  believe  In 
picking  figures  out  of  thin  .lir.  n  >t  when 
we're  going  to  expenence  a  huge  Wctreime 
budget  deficit  and  end  up  several  billion 
dollars  In  the  red  this  year. 

I  think  It's  inoet  unfortunate. that  such  a 
hastily  conc<'x?ted  hodge-pod^e  of^ii projects 
and  figures  would  be  offered  even  bf.'ore  the 
Ozark^i.  C'oinni:.s.sion  created  under  tlie  law 
hxs  h.id  time  to  consider  s[>ecific  plans.  I 
think  it  smacks  of  'polltjcs"  in  its  worst 
dehnition.  and  that  somebody  Just  decided 
tt  would  make  ?ood  timing  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore election.  It's  a  strange  way  to  start  a 
program  without  even  consulting  the  $26.- 
000  A  year  head  "ramrod." 

If  I'm  not  even  to  be  consulted  on  a  pro- 
gram of  such  magnitude  affecting  every 
county  of  the  district  I  represent,  and  If  I 
most  forsiike  re-election  because  of  my  un- 
willingness to  endorse  a  program  about 
which  no  one  has  even  mentioned  to  me.  so 
be  it.  This  is  one  taxpayer  who  d<:)e!in't  be- 
lieve  In   that  sort  of    "hanky-panky." 


To    Fill   an   EducaKonal   Gap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  (CHORD 

or    MISSOfBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Thursday,  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  In 
the  89th  Congress  I  Introduced  H.R.  9713. 
which  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
FYeedom  Academy  and  a  Freedom  Com- 
mission. The  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  after  extensive  study 
and  hearings  issued  a  favorable  report, 
but  it  Is  doubtful  if  the  bill  will  come 
up  for  floor  consideration  this  session. 

I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  need  for  a 
federally  operated  agency  of  this  nature 
as  an  effective  means  to  match  and  ex- 
cel our  enemies  in  fighting  the  cold 
war.  Proponents  of  this  concept  of 
strategy  for  winning  the  "war  of  the 
minds"  are  proceeding  without  the  aid  of 
Congress  and  the  Government.  Very  re- 
cently the  Freedom  Studies  Center  of  the 
Institute  for  American  Strategy,  at  Bos- 
ton. Va.,  admitted  the  first  class  of  stu- 
dentsHo  receive  instruction  In  a  positive 
and  constructive  approach  to  "cold  war" 
problems.  A  pilot  seminar  for  congres- 
sional aids  initiated  the  program  of  the 
Freedom  Studies  Center  designed  to  fill 
an  educational  gap  In  political  warfare. 

Operating  with  private  subscription 
and  donations,  the  center  is  taking  the 
lead  on  this  very  Important  goal  and  is 
performing  a  tremendous  public  service. 
In  a  recent  editorial  the  New  York  Dally 
News  paid  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  those 
who  established  the  center  by  asking 
Congress  to  "please  take  note"  of  the 
progress  being  made  by  a  dedicated  group 
of  private  citizens. 

The  editorial,  which  I  believe  should  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  of  this  body, 
follows : 

CONCBESS,    Pt.KA.SE    NOTK '     NOW.    HOW    .^BOUT 
PSEEDOM    AC.\DEMT 

For  years,  a  lot  of  us  have  been  urging 
Congress  to  set  up  what  might  be  called  a 


Freedom  Academy — a  school  for  teaching 
young  men  and  women  how  to  fight  in  cold 
wars  as  members  of  our  diplomatic  service. 
The  big  cold-war  enemy  now.  and  probably 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  is  Communism. 

Congress  has  sat  firmly  on  its  hands  in  tills 
matter;  so  now  a  group  of  private  citizens 
lias  launched  such  a  school. 

It  i.s  called  the  Freedom  Studies  Center 
of  the  Institute  for  American  Strategy.  Lo- 
cated at  Boston,  'Va.  (not  Mass.),  It  has  as 
Its  president  Dr.  John  M.  Fisher.  Dr.  Fisher 
la  assls'..ed  and  advised  by  several  well-known 
and  brilliant  anti-Communists,  including 
MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  G.  L;insdale.  retired;  Clar- 
ence Perry  Oakes,  and  Dr.  Brutus  Coste. 

Eventually,  the  Freedom  Studies  Center 
hopes  to  be  teaching  the  techniques,  tactics 
and  stratagems  of  cold  war  to  as  many  as 
400  students  each  academic  year. 

It  is  shooting  for  an  $11  million  develop- 
ment fund,  of  which  nearly  $800,000  has  al- 
ready been  promised  by  patriotic  founda- 
tions, corp>orations  and  persons. 

■We  wish  the  Freedom  Studies  Center  a 
world  of  success.  And  we  hope  Its  coming 
into  existence  may  spur  Congress  to  create 
that  Freedom  Academy — a  sort  of  diplomatic 
West  Point,  Annapolis  and  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy all  rolled  into  one — before  much  longer.  i 
The  need  for  plenty  of  such  instruction  is 
great  and  growing. 


Grocery  Industry  Holds  Down  Prices 
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.  Mr.  JARMAJJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ris- 
ing food  prices  being  so  much  In  the 
news,  all  of  us  as  consumers  should  be 
concerned  with  getting  all  of  the  facts. 
Jim  Standard  has  written  a  very  fine  re- 
port on  this  subject  for  the  readers  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times.  Here  Is  a 
thoughtful  analysis  which  gives  us  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  problem.  I 
recommend  it  to  all  of  you  as  you  im- 
doubtedly  have  been  receiving  letters 
from  your  constituents  on  this  problem. 
I  am  sure  -that  after  reading  this  article 
we  will  all  agree  that  the  entire 
food  industry  and  the  farmer  de- 
serve great  praise  for  their  efforts  to  help 
keep  prices  down  while  providing  us  with 
a  tremendous  variety  of  food  products 
from  the  agricultural  riches  we  have  been 
blessed  with. 

Pood   Bn.L:  It's   Inflated — Grocery   Indus- 

TRT  "Holds  Down"  Prices 

(By  Jim  Standard) 

There's  really  not  much  you  can  do  about 
your  rising  grocery  bill. 

You  may  have  had  the  urge  to  hit  your 
neighborhood  grocer  over  the  head  with  a 
ti  25  T-bone  steak,  but  he  says  he's  not  to 
blame. 

The  wholesaler  who  transports  your  gro- 
ceries also  pleads  Innocent,  as  does  tbe  broker 
who  peddles  them,  the  manufacturer  who 
processes  them  and  the  farmer  who  produces 
them. 

In  fact,  the  food  Industry  proudly  contends 
it  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  in  keeping  the 
cost  of  food  as  loir  as  it  is. 

Keen  competition  at  all  levels  has  kept 
your  grocery  bill  down  to  what  the  food  In- 
dustry Insists  Is  a  minimum. 
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The  average  city  housewife  has  upwards 
of  lialf  a  dozen  supermarkets  to  choose 
from — all  within  easy  driving  range.  With 
that  kind  of  competition,  the  grocer  has  to 
keep  food  prices  as  low  as  possible. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  how 
you're  spending  less  of  your  income  on  food 
and  enjoying  it  more.  (U  you're  average, 
you  spend  about  19  percent  of  your  take- 
home  pay  on  food  and  that  s  the  lowest  in 
the  world  and  the  lowest  in  recent  U  S  his- 
tory.) 

That's  true,  but  the  fact  rem.uns  you  cant 
take  $20  to  the  supermarket  and  buy  as  much 
with  it  as  you  could  10  years  ago,  10  months 
ago  or  probably  10  weeks  ago. 

To  be  precise,  the  cost  of  food  has  risen 
28  percent  In  the  past  20  years. 

This  sort  of  talk  is  discouraging  to  the 
food  industry,  which  likes  to  concentrate 
on  comparisons  and  point  out  that  your  rent 
has  increased  50  percent  and  medical  care 
77  percent  in  that  same  20  years  period. 

Your  income  is  supposedly  up  80  percent, 
according  to  the  averages,  and  that's  why 
you're  spending  a  les.ser  percentage  of  your 
earnings  at  the  grocery  store. 

But  none  of  those  statistics  can  hide  tlie 
fact  that  the  cost  of  food  has  increased  and 
will  likely  continue  to  increa-se. 

To  understand  why  fcKxl  prices  have  risen. 
It  Is  first  necessary  to  destroy  some  false 
assumptions. 

STAMPS    cirtD 
Some  argue  that  contests,  trading  stomps, 
advertising  and  promotional  gimmicks  have 
added  to  the  price  of  food. 

Not  so,  most  large  grocers  Insist. 

"If  grocers  thought  they  could  cut  prices 

by  not  advertising  or  giving  trading  stamps, 

they  would  do  it  in  a  minute,"  said  Larry 

Bowman  of  the  Oklahoma  Retail  Grocers  As- 

.sociation.     "They  advertise  and  give  trading 

6t.amps  because  it  keeps  them  competitive." 

volume   helps 

Generally,    the    large    grocer    follows    the 

theory  that  the  more  customers  he  has,  the 

more   food  he   vrtll  sell.     Increased   volume 

cuts  the  percentage  of  profit  needed  to  pay 

the  bills  and  the  savings  can  be  used  to  keep 

prices  as  low  as  those  offered  by  the  grocer 

down  the  street. 

It  Is  a  time-honored  American  concept  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  cost-conficious  Industries. 
Traditionally,  prices  are  lower  where  the  most 
customers  congregate.  It  is  no  accident 
that  supermarket  prices  are  normally  lower 
than  at  the  comer  grocery  store. 

And  it  is  equally  no  accident  that  the 
supermarket  has  lured  the  consumer  from 
the  grocery  store. 

MIDDLE     MAN 

Another  misconception  is  that  the  middle 
man  is  running  up  the  cost  of  food.  It  is 
true  that  the  farmer  gets  less  than  40  peir- 
cent  of  what  you  spend  for  food  in  the 
grocery  store. 

Again,  Just  the  opposite  appears  to  be  true. 
Wholesalers  came  into  being  when  It  l>ecame 
apparent  tJiey  were  more  economical  than 
do-it-yourself  distribution  systems. 

Pood  brokers  have  become  more  and  more 
popular  among  manufacturers  who  have 
found  they  cost  less  than  having  a  fleet  of 
salesmen  scattered  around  the  country. 
(The  food  broker  is  a  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentaUve,  who  handles  several  products  for 
different  manufacturers  in  a  given  area.) 

Thus,  the  so-called  middle  men  survive 
only  t)ecau8e  manufacturers  have  discovered 
they  aid  In  cutting  costs  and  thereby  cutting 
prices.  " 

INFLATION     CAVSE 

So  what  does  Increase  the  size  of  your 
grocery  bill?     Inflation,  that's  what. 

When  workers  In  the  food  Industry  get  a 
raise  (and  it's  sUll  not  a  high-paying  indus- 
try) ,  you  pay  the  cost. 

t^y^^^  t^  price  of  steel  increases.  It  costs 
the  wholesaler  more  to  buy  his  trucks,  the 
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farmer  more  to  buy  his  tractoc  and  the  man- 
ufiiciurer  more  to  buy  his  equipment. 

MAIK   KEASOK 

"Inflation  has  been  the  main  reason  prices 
have  risen,"  said  Bill  Wendt,  president  of 
the  state  food  broker's  association. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  factors. 

WTien  a  hailstorm  or  a  late  freeze  destroys 
a  vegetable  or  fruit  crop,  the  price  rises. 
It's  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 

As  low  margins  of  profit  force  the  small 
O))erator  out  of  business,  the  supply  dinmi- 
Ishes  and  the  price  Increases. 

Imports  have  a  bearing  on  price— [lan-ru- 
larly  In  meats. 

MORE    REA.SONS 

And  there  are  still  more  rea.sons  why  your 
grocery  bill  Is  higher. 

As  supermarkets  grow  larger,  you  buv  more 
non-food  items.  In  fact,  statistics  say  you 
spend  20  percent  of  your  grocery  bill  for  such 
things  as  toothpaste,  cosmetics,  cigiu-eites. 
paper  products,  light  bulbs,  soap,  mops! 
brooms,  magazines  and  even  socks  and 
shirts. 

You  buy  more  convenience  foods  than  you 
once  did.  You  buy  potatoes  that  liave  "al- 
ready been  peeled  and  cut.  You  purch.-we 
frozen  dinners  that  are  not  onlv  cooked  biit 
come  in  their  own  plates. 

SERVICES    ADD 

This  built-in  maid  service  In  m.iny  foods 
adds  to  the  cost.  Somewhere,  someone  has 
to  peel  those  potatoes  and  cut  them.  And 
you  pay  for  that  service. 

Many  things  affect  the  price  of  the  food 
on  grocery  shelves. 

And  as  long  as  labor,  equipment.  tr.ii^..s- 
portatlon,  and  taxes  Increase,  there  s  not 
much  the   housewife   can  do  at>out   it. 

And  neither  is  there  much  your  grocer, 
wholesaler,  broker,  processor  or"  farmer  can 
do  about  it  either. 


gress  Committee  pursues  a  policy  devoted 
to  dismembering  the  Soviet  Empire  and 
setting  free  the  captive  nations. 

Devoted  also  to  the  dream  of  estab- 
lishing a  kind  of  free  world  unity,  the 
UCCA  recommends  the  gradual  federa- 
tion of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  formula 
presented  satisfies  the  driving  nece.ssitles 
of  history  and  could  create  a  framework 
prcsening  the  national  identities  and  di- 
versities of  each  people.  Disseminating 
Information,  on  a  worldwide  scale.' the 
UCCA  has  clearly  established  lUseU  as  a 
major  force  In  the  anti-Communist 
crusade.  Soviet  propaganda  cannot 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  truth  when 
forcefully  presented.  By  setUng  forth 
the  facts,  for  all  the  world  to  see,  con- 
cerning the  needs  and  the  realitie.s  of  life 
In  the  Ukraine,  and  the  people  of  the 
region,  the  UCCA  has  performed  a  highly 
laudable  service  to  all  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Congratulations.  UCCA.  on   thi-  vour 
25ih  anniversary. 


Mr.  Edward  Marcos  Elected  Firit  Pre«i- 
d«nt  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  on  the  Occasion 
of  Their  25th  Anniversary 
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Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  praise  the  remark- 
able accomplishments  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  25th  anniversary.  As  a 
leading  force  In  the  field  of  antl-Com- 
munlst  activity,  the  UCCA  Is  entlUed  to 
the  admiration  of  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere. 

Primarily  concerned  with  American 
security,  the  UCCA  Is  dedicated,  in  all  Its 
activities,  to  the  decisive  defeat  of  Soviet 
Russian  Imperio-colonlallsm.  Of  the 
several  captive  peoples  In  the  So\iet  em- 
pire, the  Ukrainians  must  be  regarded 
among  the  most  unfortunate,  having  so 
recently  experienced  freedom  with  the 
blessings  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the 
policy  of  "self -determination." 

And  yet  there  Is  nothing  disconsolate 
about  the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 
Weighed  down  by  tyranny,  for  years, 
they  nonetheless  retain  the  optimistic 
spirit  for  which  they»are  so  well  knowTi. 
In  keeping  with  this,  the  Ukrainian  Con- 


Mr  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tcxans 
have  long  been  proud  of  the  leadership 
they  have  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
greater  understanding  and  cooperation 
in  Inter-American  affairs.  We  now  note 
with  deep  pride  the  leading  role  taken  by 
a  fellow  Texan  In  launching  a  new  ef- 
fort aimed  at  Improving  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

I  speak  of  the  unanimous  election  of 
Mr.  Edward  Marcus,  executive  vice 
president  of  Neiman-Mareus  of  Dallas, 
as  the  first  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Delegates  from  30  US.  States  and  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  met  In  Florida  on 
September  17  to  explore  the  formation 
of  a  national  association  prior  to  their 
departure  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  to 
attend  the  Second  Inter-American  Con- 
ference of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
September  19  to  22, 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of 
Incorporation  at  the  Miami  Beach  meet- 
ing, the  delegates  elected  Mr.  Marcus. 
Mr.  Marcus  also  served  as  cochalrman  of 
the  conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  For 
the  past  year  he  has  acted  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Inter-American  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  of  the  Partners  Programs 
and  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Partners  program  with  Peru  since  its 
formation  over  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Marcus"  acceptance  to  head  the 
National  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  will  bring  great  stature  to 
the  operation  of  the  new  association, 
which  will  give  a  national  voice  to  the 
Individual    State   partnerships    In    the 
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United  States^  The  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance program,  just  2Vz  years  old,  haa 
devel(^?ed  31  partnershlpa  between  indi- 
vidual States  In  the  United  States  and  a 
similar  number  of  areas  In  16  Latin 
American  countries.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  enlist  the  energies  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  to  assist 
In  tbe  eccHiomlc  and  social  development 
ot.  the  honlsphere  through  self-help 
projects.  It  Is  the  organization  of  pri- 
vate citizens  at  the  grass  roots  level 
working  In  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  read  the 
text  of  the  message  sent  to  the  Second 
Inter-American  Conference  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

Five  years  ago,  we  of  the  Americas  accepted 
a  new  cballenge  to  lacrea«e  the  tempo  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  change  required  to 
help  our  people  live  better  through  their 
own  productive  efforts.  More  than  ever  be- 
fore, we  are  dedicated  to  meeting  this  con- 
tinuing challenge  through  dedication  and 
work  In  an  environment  of  freedom,  health 
and  opportunity. 

Tbe  meeting  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance la  evidence  that  the  p>eopIe  of  the 
bemisphere  are  working  together — that  they 
are  determined  to  bring  added  knowledge, 
better  health  and  an  increased  understand- 
ing of  the  value  of  shared  responsibilities  to 
tbe  taak  of  furthering  the  well-being  of  all 
of  our  people. 

Your  partnerships  have  made  a  good  be- 
ginning. Tbey  are  Qne  examples  of  the 
heritage  and  ideals  we  commonly  share.  It 
la  my  hope  that  In  tbe  coming  year  your 
achievements  will  be  even  greater  as  this 
sense  of  partnership  of  the  Americas  con- 
tinues to  grow. 

Tlie  director  of  the  partners  programs 
Is  another  Texan,  Mr.  James  H.  Boren, 
who  developed  the  idea  for  direct  citi- 
zen participation  when  he  served  as 
deputy  mission  director  for  AID  in  Peru. 
The  National  Association  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  will  help  to  service  the 
needs  ot  the  various  State  programs  in 
the  United  States  in  their  programs  with 
Latin  America. 

A  nominating  committee,  nauned  in 
lHaml,  announced  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  the 
members  of  an  executive  committee  to 
•erve  with  Mr.  Marcus  In  the  new  na- 
tional association.  Those  chosen  In- 
clude: 

Mr.  Ogden  Blgelow,  chairman  of  the 
Coonectleut  Partners; 

Mr.  John  B.  Davenport,  chairman  of 
the  Mlssotnrl  Partners; 

Mr.  WEoren  M.  Huff,  of  Michigan: 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Kingman,  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.; 

Dr.  Boyd  A.  Martin,  of  Idaho; 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Melvln,  of  North 
CmroUna; 

Dr.  Will  P.  Plrkey,  newly  elected  UJ3. 
eochalrman  of  the  next  Inter-American 
Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance and  chairman  of  the  Colorado 
Partners: 

Mr.  Joseph  Rosener,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  California. Partners; 

Mr.  ClifToid  L.  Whltehlll,  chairman  of 
the  Minnesota  Partners;  and 

Mr.  WllHam  B.  Wright,  of  Vermont 

I  know  that  Mr.  Marcus  will  give  out- 
standing leadership  to  the  Nati(»ial  As- 
sociation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 


and  I  join  his  fellow  Texans  in  wishing 
him  well  as  he  embarks  on  a  new  course 
of  endeavor  closely  related  to  his  growing 
experience  in  national  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs. 


Fifth  International  Road  Conference 
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Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
honor  to  accompany  Congre-ssman  John 
C.  Kluczynski,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  as  a  representative  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Fifth  fnternatlonal 
Road  Conference  held  In  London,  Eng- 
land, September  19  through  September 
24,  1966. 

I  found  the  conference  to  be  stimu- 
lating, enlightening  and  extremely  val- 
uable for  those  of  us  who  must  decide  on 
legislation  effecting  our  Federal-aid 
highway  system.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  Importance  of  such  meetings, 
since  they  offer  a  rare  chance  for  a  com- 
plete re\1ew  of  programs  and  road 
schemes  of  other  nations  as  well  as  our 
own.  We  must  bend  every  effort  to  learn 
new  techniques  and  approaches  to  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our 
time — adequate  and  modem  highway 
communications  in  a  world  bursting  at 
the  seams  with  billions  of  human  beings 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  vehicles  of 
all  descriptions. 

We  met  with  representatives  from  87 
countries,  many  of  whom  are  just  now 
emerging  from  the  bondage  of  colonial- 
Ism  and  exploitation.  I  found  them  all 
eager  to  join  the  .society  of  nations  in 
Improving  the  welfare  of  their  popula- 
tions through  development  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  public  works  projects. 

Additionally.  I  was  proud  to  represent 
this  body  at  the  presentation  of  the  In- 
ternational Road  Federation's  Man  of 
the  Year  Award  to  our  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  Rex  M.  Whitton.  the  first 
American  to  receive  the  award  in  its  16- 
year  history. 

As  a  matter  of  local  pride,  too,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  large  delegation  from 
my  own  State,  Illinois,  representing  both 
public  and  private  interests  in  highway 
construction.  Among  these  were  Mr. 
Francis  Lorenz,  director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Works;  and  Mr. 
Virden  E.  Staff,  chief  highway  engineer, 
Illinois  Division  of  Highways,  who  de- 
livered an  address  on  Chicago's  south- 
west expressway. 

Presentations  were  made  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  John  Q.  Duba,  commissioner  of  de- 
velopment and  planning,  city  of  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  Milton  Pakarsky,  commissioner 
of  public  works  in  that  city.  All  were 
learned  dissertations  and  found  accept- 
ance by  the  nearly  500  delegates.  The 
conference  sessions  were  well  attended 
by  all  participating  delegates  and  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
our  colleagues  that  great  credit  was 
brought  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 


Congress  by  the  presentation  of  the  Man 
of  The  Year  award,  to  our  esteemed  and 
outstanding  Highway  Admlnlsti-ator,  Mr. 
Rex  Whitton. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  have  been  se- 
lected to  represent  this  great  body  at 
this  world  conference,  and  Congressman 
Kluczynski  and  I  are  happy  that  the 
conference  was  so  successful. 


From  Mexico  to  Moscow 
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Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  the  next  four  articles 
by  Bob  White,  editor  of  the  Mexico,  Mo., 
Evening  Ledger,  on  his  recent  trip  to 
Ru.ssia.  In  these  articles.  Bob  points 
out  shopping  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
well  as  some  highlights  in  their  sight- 
seeing. 

A  Trip  Inside  Russia:  No.  9  of  Series: 

Youth  Wants  To  Taste  Onion 

(By  Robert  M.  White  U) 

Boris  Polevoi  Is  one  of  Russia's  best  known 
and  respected  writers  and  editors. 

"He  Is  one  of  the  few  writers  we  have  in  our 
nation  who  has  maintained  his  Integrity," 
one  Russian  told  ua.    He  Is  a  free  man." 

Boris  Polevoi  Is  now  the  editor  of  a  youth 
magazine  with  a  circulation  of  2,000,000. 

The   previous   editor  was  banished. 

He  had  been  too  liberal.  The  word  "liberal" 
in  Russia  today  broadly  means,  "too  Amerl- 
can-llke."  That  makep  the  word  mean  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  what  It  means  here — 
liberal  here  broadly  means,  to  many  people, 
"too  Russian-like." 

We  discussed  with  Polevoi  the  growing 
system  of  Incentive  pay  In  Russia — the  better 
the  worker  works  In  many  Industries,  the 
more  he  gets  paid.  Under  pure  communism 
everyone  should  be  paid  the  same. 

Polevlo  had  visited  the  United  States 
several  times  so  I  said  to  him,  through  the 
Interpreter: 

"Do  you  believe  your  country  Is  getting 
more  like  ours?" 

He  shook  his  head,  smiled  and  said: 

"Not  at  all  .  .  .  Our  two  countries  are 
getting  more  sillke." 

Then  he  added  "Maybe  you  have  noticed 
that  no  other  people  are  so  much  alike  In 
the  world  than  the  Russian  and  American 
people. 

"I  think  our  countries  will  continue  to  get 
more  alike.  However,  there  are  some  very 
real  road  blocks  In  the  way."  he  said.  "For 
example  the  dirty  war  In  Viet  Nam  where 
the  Americans  are  trying  to  Impose  their 
will  on  the  Innocent  Vietnamese  people.  We 
Russians  would  never.  .  ."• 

I  Interrupted: 

"You  mean,  like  In  Hungary?" 

The  room — there  were  a  number  of  people 
there — suddenly  became  quiet.  I,  for  one, 
was  angry  and  didn't  mind  showing  It. 

Polevoi  leaned  back  In  his  chair,  smiled 
broadly,  and  quietly  said: 

"Neither  was  sugar." 

Everyone  laughed.  / 

We  shook  bands  and  continued  the  dis- 
cussion. 

He  explained  that  hl«  publication  waa 
mainly  for  young  people  between  the  agea 
of  XT' and  24.  He  said  the  big  change  In  th« 
young  people  In  hla  country  U  that  they  ar« 
more  educated. 
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We  had  read  about  the  restlessness  of  So- 
viet youth.  They  told  ub  they  listened  to 
the  Voice  of  America.  Their  favorite  dance 
Is  the  frug,  their  favorite  music,  we  were 
told.  Is  go-go.  In  short,  they  are  inclined 
to  be  "liberal"— eomewhat  American-like. 

The  great  question  about  Russian  youth 
of  course,  has  to  do  with  their  education 
We  were  repeatedly  told  by  American  au- 
thorities that  the  Russians  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  in  education.  If  there  Is  a  weak- 
ness in  the  Russian  system,  It  lies  in  the  area 
of  too  much  specialization  too  soon. 

However,  this  education  raises  an  imer- 
e.sting  question.  Can  you  train  a  mind  to 
question  scientific  facts,  research  them  and 
come  up  with  improvement-s,  without  that 
same  mind  questioning  the  wavs  of  living 
or  the  ways  oi  governing? 

Can    human    Intelligence    trained    to    ex- 
plore any  field— engineering,  medicine,  edit- 
ing,  writing,   construction,   etc. ^  be   chained 
down  so  that  it  will  not  question  oilier  fieUi.s^ 
So  I  said  to  Polevoi : 

"In  our  country,  young  people  the  age 
of  your  readers  make  up  moet  of  the  demon- 
strators you  read  about,  they  like  to  ques- 
tion everything  Including  themselvee  " 

"Ah,  yes."  Polevoi  said.  "People  that  age 
do  not  like  the  abstract  of  the  vegetable, 
they  want  to  bite  Into  and  taste  the  raw 
onion.  Itself." 

From  our  discussions  with  Russian  news- 
papermen, we  were  impressed  with  the  So- 
viet Union's  official  and  extensive  interest 
In  youth. 

Some  of  their  top  editing  and  WTiting 
talent  is  used  In  the  many  youth  publica- 
tions. And  some  of  these  publications  have 
circulations  running  into  millions. 

Keep  In  mind,  there  Is  little  competition 
for  the  young  people's  time.  Radio  is  mostly 
classical  music  and  long-winded  news- 
propaganda.  Television  Is  limited  in  num- 
ber of  channels,  in  hours  on  the  air.  and 
in  programming.  We  were  told  much  of  the 
programming  is  very  serious  stuff,  a  limited 
amount  of  sports  being  the  rare  exception. 

As  for  circulation  of  youth  publications, 
an  example  Is  Komsomolskaya  Pravda  total- 
ing 6,100,000.  And  the  publication  for  the 
Pioneer  Youth  groups— something  like  our 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  plus  plenty  of  politics  — 
Plonerskaya  Pravda  totaling  10,00,000. 

The  USSR  takes  Ite  youth  seriously  .  ,  . 
as  a  group. 

As  for  the  Individual,  perhaps  that's 
different. 
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A    Trip    Inside    Ru.ssia:    No     lo    of   Series: 

What   Sunday   Is  Like  in   Moscow 

(By  Robert  M.  White  II) 

What  happens  on  Sunday  In  Moscow? 

Keep  In  mind  that  the  public  schools  In 
Russia  teach  atheism. 

Children  are  raised  to  believe  the  state 
Is  all  powerful  and  not  God.  A  belief  In 
God  Is  a  serious  mark  against  you. 

For  example,  you  cannot  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  If  you  believe 
In  God  or  even  show  religious  tendencies. 

What  is  Sunday  like  In  Moscow? 

The  government  offices  and  Industries 
close.  Gum  Department  Store  and  some 
other  stores  are  open— Sunday  Is  a  big  shop- 
ping day. 

AH  the  Important  museums  are  open  In- 
cluding the  most  Important  tourist  attrac- 
tion In  the  USSR— Lenin's  Mausoleum. 

During  the  Sundays  we  were  In  Moscow,  we 
visited  Gum  Department  Store,  other  tourist 
attractions,  and  the  Mausoleum. 

Gum  U  pronounced  "goom"  as  in  boom 
and  not  gum  as  In  bum. 

It's  the  largest  department  store  in  Russia 
We  were  told  It  has  1.6  miles  of  counters  In- 
cludes 340  small  shops,  offers  more  than 
30,000  Items,  and  It  has  mcH%  than  200,000 
shoppers  every  day  It's  open. 

Certainly,  It's  beauUful  In  a  crowded  sort 
of  way.  Long  arcades  stretch  the  length  of 
the  store.    Above  each  Is  a  glass  roof. 


One  of  our  party  needed  a  flaslxlight  b:,t- 
tery.  He  spent  a  half  hour  finding  the  bat- 
tery shop.  Asked  the  girl  If  she  had  batteries 
showing  her  his  old  one. 

•Yes,  we  sell  Buch  batteries."  she  said. 

'•-May  I  buy  one,"  he  aald  holding  up  one 
finger. 

■  One  moment,  please."  she  said  She  dis- 
appeared Into  the  rear  of  the  shop  .She  re- 
turned, snilled  and  said: 

"Were  sold  out." 

Repeatedly  we  were  told  that  not  all  the 
I'eiiis  on  display  can  be  bought.  We  were 
tolrl    liiere   are   real   shortages   In    ctm.Mimer 

K'KKl.', 

vVf  did  price  a  number  of  items: 

'i  wash  iuid  wear  mans  shirt  von  can  buv 

In   Mexico  for  $7.50,  cost  22  rubies  or  iiboul 

$-'4 

Cheaper  shirts  that  you  can  buv  here  for 
alx>ui  $2  are  on  sale  at  Gum  for  about  $8  20 

Women  shoes  which  we  guessed  were  al>out 
».s  in  the  U.S.  were  on  display  for  *27 

•Mikle  socks  for  girls  were  priced  at  »2  70 
We  guessed  they  would  cost  about  3.-^  cents 
In  the  US. 

One  of  our  party  claimed  a  l.-uivs  slip 
priced  at  »24  In  Gum  could  be  bought  for 
about  $4  In  the  US.  We  didn't  ask  him  how 
he  knew— he  was  a  mechanical  expert  on 
newspaper  equipment  which  doesn  t  include 
lin.Kene, 

He  also  said  the  lady's  blouise  offered  at 
from  20  to  3,5  rubles  ($22  to  t38 1  could  be 
bought  for  $4.95  to  $7  In  US 

We  cloeely  checked  a  man's  stut  offered 
fiT  $165  Our  opinion  was  that  the  material 
and  tailoring  dldnt  match  suits  $60  range 

Keep  In  mind  the  average  Russian  In- 
dustrial worker  is  paid  about  $82  a  month- 
the  preferred  or  highly  skilled  workers  abotit 
$132  a  month:  and  at  lea.st  some  of  the  very 
be.'.t  paid  executives  receive  around  $550  a 
month. 

Was  anything  available  In  Russia  that 
w.u^  better  and  less  costlv  than  In  the  USA' 
Caviar,  of  course,  vodka  Is  far  better  than 
tile  American  "Russian"  vodka:  amber  brace- 
lets and  beads:  lacquer  boxes,  hand  painted 
are  magnificent;  some  furs— bear  for  ex- 
ample—are supposedly  cheaper  there  em- 
broidered wear  is  supposedly  cheap. 

.  There  is  a  story  about  watches  worth 
repeating.  A  RusBlan  official  told  us  that 
diu-ing  and  after  Worid  War  n  the  shoriftge 
of  wrist  watches  was  a  matter  of  some  em- 
barrassment. 

So  a  high  government  official  staning 
the  ball  rolling  to  produce  watches.  People 
With  top  management  records  were  assigned 
the  project,  they  brought  In  good  engineers 
good  production  men,  and  the  production  of 
watches  was  stepped  up.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  It  was  stepped  up  so  fast  and  eo  buc- 
cessfiilly  that  wrist  watches  are  now  a  drue 
on  the  market. 

In  Russia  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  no  chance  to  operate.  Repeatedly  there 
are  Incidents  of  too  much  of  this  and  too 
little  of  that. 

Most  Russians  we  talked  to  s,'.id  con.Mimer 
goods  were  a  major  problem. 

An  even  greater  problem  is  how  much  of 
what  to  produce.  In  our  countrv.  a  pr.jduc^ 
keeps  stepping  up  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tion as  long  as  customws  keep  buying.  If 
sales  slack  off.  then  production  Is  curuvUed. 

That's  the  law  of  supply  and  detn.md  in 
operation. 

In  Russia  government  officials  decide  pro- 
duction will  be  stepped  up  on  some  item 
The  item  keeps  pouring  off  the  production 
line  until  somebody— a  high  enough  of- 
ficial—orders a  cut  back.  Meanwhile  bu- 
reaucracy — the  same  frame  of  mind  biu-eau- 
crats  all  over  the  world  have,  plus  red  tape- 
complicates  the  lasue. 

If  everything  doesn't  work  Just  right  you 
can  have  too  many  wrist  watches  and  not 
enough  something-else. 

Tomorrow,  we'll  tell  about  seeing  the  bofly 
of  Lenin  who  died  In  1924— that's  right.  1924. 


A  l-Ht.-  Inside  Russia:  No.  11  or  Series    Miut 
Une  Moves  Into  MAtrsOLrri* 
(By  Robert  M.  White  H) 
The  most  important  single  tourist  attrac- 
tion  In   Moscow— and   maybe  In   Rxistia   It- 
self— Is  the  Lenin  Mausoleum. 

It  used  to  be  the  Lenin-Stalin  Mausoleum 
until  Khrushchev  denoimced  Stahn 

Khrushchev  said  Stalin  was  a  murderer 
.So  on  one  afternoon  the  Mausoleum  dis- 
played the  bodies  of  Stalin  and  Lenin  and 
the  next  morning  the  body  of  Lenin    alone 
was  on  display. 

Things  like  that  happen  In  Ru.s-m., 
For  example,  one  way  to  read  the  nevi^  Us 
by  wha's  not  there. 

The  tip-off  from  Khrushchev  being  kicked  » 
out  of  power,  was  the  newspaper  Pravda 
i>aily  Mr  Ks  name  was  all  over  the  front 
page  -nien.  one  day,  Mr.  Ks  name  w,'is  not 
on  the  front  page.  Heads  all  over  Russia 
ii'xided— K  was  out. 

H.s  defeat  and  replacement  was  announced 
a  couple  ol  days  later. 

Incidentally,  he  is  reported  to  be  livine 
now  In  a  villa  near  Moscow. 

Many,  indeed,  are  the  Russians  todav  who 
denounce  Khrushchev  as  "not  cultured  "  For 
example,  many  Russians  were  embarrassed 
when  Khrushchev  took  off  hU  shoe  and  used 
It  to  beat  his  desk  at  the  United  Nations 
That  sort  of  thing  Just  Isn't  done  in  Ru.ssia 
we  were  told.  And.  thus,  shouldn't  be  done 
by  a  Russian  leader  anywhere. 

One  thing  Khrushchev  did  that  the  Ru.'^- 
slan  people  liked  was  unlock  the  door's  of  the 
Kremlin.  Under  Stalin,  even  the  Russian 
people  were  not  permitted  Inside  the  w,-ills 
of  Kremlin.  Khrushchev  changed  that  two 
years  after  Stalin  died. 

Right  oustide  the  walls.  In  Red  .'^qi;..rn  is 
tlie    Mausoleum. 

Ii  is  a  tiered  pile  of  red  granite  with  a 
small  bronze  doorway  In  front  gtiarded  bv 
two  armed  soldiers.  On  each  side  of  the 
dcxirway  are  three  pine  trees  which  are  not 
pines  at  all.  We  were  told  that  the  trees 
actually  are  Colorado  Blue  Spruces  which 
have  been  imported  from  the  U.S  and  are 
now  widely  used  In  Russia  for  decorative 
purposes 

Above  the  door  la  the  balcony  from  which 
the  Russian  leaders  review  the  great  Red 
Square  parades  on  May  Day  and  Revolution 
Day.  Stretching  back  from  the  door,  is  the 
long  line  of  people  slowly  moving  forward 
—the  line  of  people  going  to  see  Lenin  s 
body. 

The  line  stretchee  back  to  the  center  of 
Red  Square,  which  Is  cordoned  off.  nun  the 
line  turns  right  and  goes  out  of  the  square 
down  the  hill  beside  the  park  and  on  around 
the  park— at  least  five  or  six  blockb 

I  dont  know  exactly  how  long  the  lii,e 
Is.  Surely,  more  than  a  mile.  At  the  end 
of  the  line  Is  a  Russian  militia  man  who 
tells  anyone  wanting  to  Join  the  line  tiiat 
they  must  come  back  another  day— he  is  the 
end  of  the  line  and  the  last  man  to  the 
door  before  Is  Is  closed  that  dav. 
We  didn't  go  to  the  end  of  the  line 
Being  the  guests  of  the  Russians  thev 
led  our  party  to  where  the  line  entered  Red 
Square  Then,  after  a  few  words  to  the  peo- 
ple in  line  there,  apparently  in  explanation 
we  were  put  into  line.  The  Russians  ahead 
ol  us  and  behind  us  smiled  friendly  wel- 
comes. There  was  no  indication  of  .'psent- 
ment. 

The  line  moved  slowly.  Behind  n.e  wiu.  a 
Russian  family — a  mother  and  fatlier  and 
two  little  girls  complete  with  ruffles  and  hair 
ribbons.     I  asked  how  old. 

They  were  seven  and  nine. 

I   got   out   the  pictures  of  my  daiighi<-rt 

We  had  been  told  It  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  lake  along  snapshots  of  our  family,  house 
and  business.  Most  of  us  did.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  pulled  out  the  pictures. 

The  Russians  crowded  forward  to  look  at 
the  plctvires.     A  guard  came  down  the  line 


•*j    »•    ^inATo    lyj^Ji. 


ji  i.fiun  wno  Qiea  m  ia:j4— ihats  right.  1924.      the  plcttires.     A  guard  came  down  the  line 
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uid  aald  something.    The  line  formed  again. 
The  pictur««  were  paaeed  around. 

W«  neared  the  door.  Talk  along  the  line 
ceased.  Faces  became  more  serious.  Tou 
could  fe«l  the  Importance  of  this  experience 
to  the  Russians  there  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Lenin  Is  to  the  Russians,  I  suppose, 
what  OecK-ge  Washington  Is  to  us.  Or  may- 
be Lincoln  or  John  Kennedy — a  public  Idol — 
the  public  Idol.  His  picture  is  everywhere, 
statues  of  him  are  everjrwhere. 

I'm  sure  Russian  school  children  are  told 
Lenin  was  perfect  and  what  he  said,  and  did 
Inspired  all  men  for  all  times. 

A  cynical  American  put  It  another  way: 

"They'ye  discounted  all  their  other  lead- 
ers— all  of  them.     Only  Lenin  Is  left  for  a " 
hero." 

As  we  entered  the  half-lit  building  I  no- 
ticed the  guards  at  the  door.  Their  eyes 
curiously  glanced  at  us  as  we  passed. 

Inside  the  steps  led  to  the  left  and  down 
one  level,  then  two  and  then  to  a  third 
lerel  below.  It  was  half  dark,  very  quiet, 
no  one  spoke.    Not  even  the  children. 

We  turned  Into  a  large  room  and  there 
before  us.  on  a  block  of  stone,  framed  in 
gUas,  lay  the  body  of  Lenin. 

He  had  died  in  1924 — that's  right.  42  years 

•ffO 

He  was  dressed  In  a  black  suit.  His  heed 
rested  on  a  square,  dark  pillow.  His  pale  face 
glistened  as  though  it  was  wax.  The  ex- 
preaslon  on  his  face  was  quiet,  comfortable. 

I  think  a  soldier  stood  on  gruard  at  his 
heMt  and  foot. 

There  was  a  quiet  shuffle  of  feet  as  we 
climbed  the  single  step  and  walked  around 
the  body.  The  lights  were  tow.  a  brighter 
light  shown  on  his  face. 

The  air  was  cool  but  seemed  stale.  I 
glanced  at  the  faces  of  the  Russians  behind 
me.  I  had  been  told  they  would  be  radiant. 
They  were — a  few  of  them.  But  most  of 
them  were  Just  looking,  quietly  looking  and 
•••ing  only  Lenin. 

An  Army  officer  stood  beside  the  step  down 
before  we  turned  from  the  room. 

We  had  been  there  less  than  a  minute. 

Some  at  the  Russians  had  waited  hour* 
for  this  minute. 

I  heard  a  man  say  in  English,  "They  drain 
him  regularly.  . 

I  wms  glad  to  be  back  out  In  the  sunlight. 
Tet.  I  don't  think  anyone  ever  forgets  that 
pale,  shining  face.     I  know  I  won't. 

A  T«iF  iNsms  Russia:  No.  12  of  SERtEs:  Bell 
AKD  Cannon  Neves  Used 
(By  Robert  M.  White  U) 

Lenin  died  In  1024. 

We  looked  at  his  body,  bis  pale,  shining 
wax-like  face;  we  came  out  of  his  mausoleum 
and  were  glad  to  be  back  in  the  sunlight. 

Along  the  high,  red  brick  wall,  between 
the  mausoleum  and  the  Kremlin  we  saw  the 
graves  or  past  revolutionary   leaders. 

Burled  In  the  wall,  instelf .  are  urns  holding 
tb»  ashes  of  many  of  the  leaders;  others  He 
burled  In  the  grass  strip  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall;  still  others — the  select  few — are  Im- 
mediately behind  the  Lenin  Mausoleum 
where  each  grave  has  a  headstone  except  the 
last  <»e.  It  has  a  plain  flagstone  upon  which 
a  name  Is  cut  and  the  dates  1879-1953.  It  is 
the  grave  o*  Joseph  Vlssarlonovlch  Dzbu- 
gaahTlly.  Happily,  particularly  for  headline 
writers,  he  was  known  to  the  world  as  StaUn. 

We  saw  the  graves  of  two  Americans  there 
among  the  Communist  leaders.  One  was 
Butbenberg,  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Communist  Party. 

The  other  was  that  of  the  American  Com- 
munist writer,  John  Ree<l. 

We  entered  the  Kremlin  through  the  gate 
bAtow  the  Spasskaya  Tower,  which  was  built 
In  14B1  when  a  sailor  named  Columbus 
prored  the  world  was  round.  The  Kremlin's 
red  brick  waU  la  between  46  and  50  feet  high 
and  13  to  16  feet  thick.    It  was  built  In  the 

laoos. 


Prom  Inside  the  wall,  the  USSR  Is  ruled. 

There  is  located  the  ultra  modem  Kremlin 
Palace  of  Congresses  where  the  Communist 
Party  holds  its  congressional  se«elons.  Also, 
the  famed  building  of  the  Praeetdlum  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR. 

However,  when  you  visit  the  Kremlin  you 
don't  have  the  impression  you  are  "in  the  seat 
at  government." 

You  come  through  the  pate  .-^nd  before  you 
Is  a  hanclfiome  p.vli  on  one  side  and  ahead 
of  you  a  collection  of  ratho<lra!.s  and  pakices. 
golden  domes,  open  Bquarcs,  hordes  of  tour- 
ists— the  tourists  are  mostly  Russians,  of 
course. 

The  two  most  popular  attractions  !n.slde 
the  Kremlin  .ire  Uie  Cz.ar  Bell  and  the  Czar's 
Cannon 

The  C7.ar  Bell  was  cist  in  1737.  Tt  was 
temporarily  hung,  burned  in  a  are,  fell  into 
a  pit  filled  with  water  and  cracked. 

Today  it  sits  on  a  stone  pedestal  with  kids, 
sailors,  soldiers,  girls  and  other  tourists 
climbing  on  it  and  posing  for  pictures. 

It  is  big — weighs  197  tons.  Is  19  feet  high 
and  has  walls  two  feet  thick. 

The  Czar's  cannon,  ne:u-by.  is  supposed  to 
be  the  largest  cannon  in  the  world. 

It  is  171.^  feet  long,  its  biurel  is  three  feet 
In  diameter  and  it  weighs  38  tons. 

Each  cannon  ball  weighs  4,000  pounds. 

If  you  want  pictures  of  Ru<<s!an  soldiers, 
go  to  the  cannon.  Every  Red  Army  GI  on 
leave  ends  up  there  posing  while  his  buddiee 
snap  picture."; 

Interestingly  enoueh,  the  bell  was  never 
rung:  the  cannon  w;i.s  never  fired. 

That's  another  side  of  Russia. 

It's  "a  working  man's  paradise";  the  aver- 
age industrial  w.ige  is  75  rubles. 

The  USSR  is  rough,  unpijlished.  not  gra- 
cious in  many  ways;  no  country  has  a  more 
beautiful  ballet.  Also,  Russian  music  is 
marvelous. 

Moscow's  wide,  flowing  avenues;  there  are 
only  a  handful  of  cars. 

The  friendliness  of  the  people  for  Amer- 
icans; the  vlclou^ness  of  the  official  attacks 
on  America  in  the  press. 

I  talked  with  an  urban,  college  graduate 
who  proudly  Ujld  me  that  some  hotel  rooms 
In  Ru.ssla  not  only  have  an  individual  toilet 
but  also  have  a  bath  tub. 

The  world-leadership  (in  some  important 
ways)  of  the  Ru-ssian  space  program;  the 
toilets  and  pipes  which  have  been  leaking 
a  long  time  in  your  hotel  room. 

The  bad  elevator  service;  perhaps  the  best 
subway  service  in  the  world 

A  well-painted  building  is  the  exception: 
the  city  streets  were  the  cleanest  we  ever 
saw  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Ru.ssia  Is  a  land  of  contrasts. 

Tomorrow  we'll  see  the  famed  Bolshoi  bal- 
let; and  the  sweating,  crowded,  weary  masses 
Jammed  in  a  Moscow  railroad  station  w.uting 
room. 


Tonth  Expresses  Support  Throagh  Amer- 
ica's Christinas  Trains  and  Trucks — 
YES— ACTT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6.  196S 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wc  all  hear 
a  great  deal  about  America's  "rebellious" 
youth  and  the  proportions  of  their  "new 
left"  movement  which  allegedly  Is  assert- 
ing itself  as  the  new  political  force  of  our 
Nation's  youth.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
this  tiny,  noisy  minority  often  obscures 


the  meaningful,  positive  activities  of 
most  young  Americans. 

Rus  'Walton,  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  gen- 
erated the  idea  of  young  America  re- 
sponding to  the  new  left  in  a  positive 
program— YES-ACTT.  The  Jaycees, 
Yoimg  Republicans  and  Young  Demo- 
crats all  joined  together  in  "Youth  Ex- 
presses Support  Through  America's 
Christmas  Trains  and  Trucks."  The  en- 
closed article  was  WTitten  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Harper,  of  Lincoln,  Calif.,  was  assisted 
in  generating  this  program  and  then 
went  to  Vietnam  when  it  was  distributed 
by  our  fighting  men  there.  His  article 
offers  real  encouragement  to  all  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  promise  of  the  young- 
er generation. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  include  Mr. 
Harper's  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

The  idea  of  answering  the  noisy  minority 
that  had  been  getting  the  headlines  from 
the  Berkeley  campus  and  from  thoee  who 
march  in  protest  against  our  policy  in  Viet 
Nam,  was  on  the  minds  of  Americans.  Peo- 
ple around  the  cotmtry  didn't  want  these 
peace-nlks,  beat-nika  and  draft  card  burn- 
ers, to  speak  for  them  .  .  .  they  believe  In 
freedom  and  In  peace,  but  they  also  believe 
that  we  must  protect  ourselves  in  order  to 
maintain  the  peece  we  want  so.  America 
wanted  to  show  supfxirt  of  our  fighting  men 
In  Viet  Nam  as  well  as  in  the  other  trouble 
areas  around  the  world  .  .  .  they  wanted 
to  show  our  fighting  forces  that  yes  Indeed 
we  do  appreciate  what  they  are  doing  for  us, 
America  .  .  .  they  wanted  to  let  the  world 
know  that  Young  America  stands  firmly  be- 
hind our  role  in  Viet  Nam  and  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Last  November  through  the  united  effort 
of  the  U.S.  Jaycees,  the  Young  Democrat 
Clubs  of  America  and  the  Young  Republi- 
can National  Federation.  YES-ACTT  (Youth 
Expresses  Support  through  America's  Christ- 
mas Tralna  and  Trucks).  The  combined 
membership  of  these  three  organizations 
totals  over  two  million.  This  Young  Ameri- 
cans participation  in  a  common  endeavor  is 
unique  In  Itself.  It  underscores  the  im- 
portance and  scope  of  YES-ACTT;  this  was 
the  first  time  the  two  young  political  groups 
have  ever  come  together  in  a  Joint  venture. 

ACTT  was  necessary  to  provide  a  dramatic, 
massive,  and  Immediate  nation-wide  display 
to  counter  recent  anti-Vietnam.  pro-Viet- 
cong  demonstrations.  These  "anti"  activi- 
ties have  been  manifestly  unfair  to  our  gal- 
lant American  servicemen  now  on  duty  In 
Vietnam;  and.  these  have  caused  the  world 
to  wonder  about  the  firmness  of  U.S.  commit- 
ments.   

The  idea  behind  ACTT  was  to  collect  medi- 
cal and  school  supplies,  foodstuffs,  clothes, 
building  materials  and  toys.  ACTT  wae  a 
people  to  people  project — from  the  people 
of  America  to  the  people  of  Viet  Nam.  While 
this  was  a  citizens  project  showing  an  ex- 
pression of  the  civic,  service,  political,  labor 
and  business  groups;  advice  was  obtained 
on  legal  and  technical  matters  and  on  logis- 
tical clearances  from  various  governmental 
agencies  such  aa  A,I.D.  (Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development) .  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Defense.  But 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  ACXTlon 
was  by  the  people  for  the  people.  The  col- 
lection, packing,  and  shipment  of  these 
gifts — 125  railroad  boxcars  totaling  an  esti- 
mated value  of  80  million  dollars — took 
place  In  over  1,000  oonununltles  throughout 
the  U.S.  Once  the  materials  arrived  In  Viet 
Nam  the  V3.  Military  ACTTed  a«  goodwill 
ambassadors  and  made  the  distribution  to 
the  villagers. 

This  80  million  dollars  worth  of  goods  was 
collected  In  a  sis  weeks  period  and  the  first 
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shipload  left  the  San  Prancieco  Bay  Christ- 
mas day  and  arrived  in  Da  Nang  in  time  to 
be  distributed  by  T.E.T..  the  lunar  new  year 
which  is  celebrated  by  the  Vietnamese  very 
much  like  we  celebrate  our  Christmas  and 
New  Years  combined.  Tlus  celebration  lasts 
over  a  ten  day  period  sLirting  January  21st. 
It  iB  believed  by  the  Vietnamese  that  as  the 
New  Ye.ar  begins  the  remaining  vear  will 
continue  ...  so  if  an  individuiil  is  happy 
and  healthy  on  T.E.T.,  he  will  be  likewise 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  physi- 
cal effect  of  the  gifts  arriving  for  this  holiday 
had  a  very  favorable  imp.ict  on  the  people  of 
Viet  Nam.  It  helped  give  them  an  additional 
boost,  a  boost  that  will  last  a  year. 

Support  for  ACTT  came  from  all  walks  of 
life;  editorials,  civic  leaders,  business  men, 
etc. 

"ACTT  Is  aimed  directly  at  two  vital  as- 
pects of  our  commitment  in  South  Vietnam 

help  for  the  war-weary  Vietnam  people,  and 
greater  support  by  our  people  at  home  for 
our  men  on  the  front.  Tlirough  ACTT,  the 
American  public  can  be  a  part  of  an  effort 
to  achieve  these  Impt^rtant  goals. 

"I  know  that  U.S.  Marines  in  South  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  other  American  combat 
forces,  who  are  so  earnestly  trying  to  help 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  know  both  free- 
dom and  personal  dignity  will  look  upon 
this  evidence  of  support  by  the  people  at 
home  as  a  solid  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Job  our  fighting  men  are  doing  over  there. 
"Here  is  an  opportunity  for  every  Amer- 
ican to  ACTT. 

"Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr. 
"General.  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
"Commandant  of  the  Marine  Ccyrps." 
Tom  Van  Sickle.  Chairman  of  the  National 
Young  Republicans  said  in  Washington,  D  C 
on  December  12th  as  the  train  departed  on 
Its  trip  across  the  country:  "We  want  to  share 
some  of  our  abundance  with  the  people  of 
Viet  Nam  who  are  fighting  to  secure  for  their 
children  the  same   blessings  which  freedom 
has  given  us  in  America.     The  price  of  free- 
dom is  great,  but  the  price  of  slavery  is  great- 
er." " 

In  Uncoln.  Nebraska,  one  of  the  key  stops 
of  the  ACTT  train,  Virgil  Musser,  Chairman 
of  the  Young  Democrat  Clubs  of  America 
termed  the  affair  as  an  "historic  organl- 
Blon  .  .  ,  because  two  young  political  organi- 
zations are  acting  together  in  a  non-partisan 
effort". 

In  a  statement  to  the  press.  Ambassador 
Vu  Van  Thu  said: 

■  "Gentlemen,  first  I  wish  to  sav  a  few  words 
of  sincere  gratitude  to  all  the  gallant  and 
generous  people  who  have  contributed  and 
will  contribute  in  this  project,  which  is 
unique  by  its  dimensions  and  its  signiflcance 

"There  could  not  be  a  more  positive  token 
Of  support  from  the  people  of  this  country 
to  the  people  of  Vietnam— to  the  farmer 
Whose  life  and  work  has  been  a  continuous 
Vr^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  pressures  and  threats 
ACTT  will  bring  a  message  of  friendship  to 
make  his  ordeal  significant  and  bearable-  to 
the  refugee  who  left  behind  him  his  land 
and  his  dead  to  come  barehanded  to  this 
side  of  mankind.  ACTT  will  give  comfort  and 
rK^*i,^°,  '^®  ^°^'^'"  waiting  for  assault  in 
the  bleak  hours  of  dawn.  ACTT  will  be  a 
reason  for  courage-and  to  all  the  Young 
yietn.amese  in  schools,  on  the  battlefield  in 
factories.  ACTT  will  confum  faith  in  world 
cooperation,  for  the  sense  of  solidarity  among 
young  people  Is  one  of  the  most  needed 
values  in  the  world  nowadays  " 
Being  a  part  of  the   YES-ACTT  Program 

iuJ!' A^'n?^^'""'"^'  ^^"^  Hutchinson  of  Palo 
Alto,  CaJitorma,  and  I  were  invited  to  be  the 
guests  fo  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  by  the 
Amba.ss.ador  to  the  U.S.  from  Viet  Nam,  His 
Excellency  Vu  Van  Thai. 
Upon  arriving  in  Viet  Nam  one  of  the  first 

o?^tL*n«'°<.°'!^'  "^'^^^  ^^  representativee 
Of  the  U£.  Embassy,  USOM  (Umted  States 
Overseas    Mission),    the    U.S.    Military,    the 
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Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare    and 
the   ARVN    (Army  of   the   Republic   of  Viet 
Nam) ;  and  to  explain  that  YES-ACTT  in  no 
way  collected  materials  with  the  request  of 
♦K    ,Y.^.  °o^"nment  or  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Vietnamese  Government,  but  was  a  spon- 
taneous demonstration  of  support  of  the  U  S 
Military  in  Viet  Nam  and  of  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom, by  the  Americans  across  the  countrr 
Mr.  Nupyun  Ngoc  Linh,  Director  General  of 
the  Viet  Nam  press,  arranged  for  a  pre<;s  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  the  Saignn  Press  Center 
where  we  had  a  chance  to  explain  YES  ACTT 
and     to     distribute     background      material 
(printed  in  both   Vietnamese  and   English) 
Mr.  Vu  Van  Hieu.  Director  of  Political  Af- 
fairs n  ithe  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  as- 
sisted m  the  preparation  of  logistical  prob- 
lems   in   the    unloading   of    the    ships.      Mr 
Hieu    provided    us   with    an    interpreter    Ca 
Xuan  Tu.    Tu  traveled  throughout  Viet  Nam 
With  us,  not  only  in  the  capacity  of  inter- 
preter, but  to  represent  the  ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  should  any  minor  problems  arise 
Tu  turned  out  to  be  one  the  greatest  assets 
we   had   on   our    trip.     He   was    educated   in 
the  states  and  was  well  aware  of  our  emo- 
tional  feelings   toward   a   sentimental   thine 
such  as  ACTT.     He  not  only  could  relav  our 
words  to  his  people,  but  could  also  express 
to   them  our   emotions,   which  was   Just   as 
Important.  '' 

in  Da  Nang.  Ned  and  I  decided  that,  rather 
than  have  a  limited  group  of  people  suggest- 
ing where  the  materials  should  go,  we  felt 
through  a  committee  with  widespread  inter- 
ests and  responsibilities,  the  materials  would 
reach  more  people  and  have  a  far  more  im- 
portant impact  on  the  country.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  representatives  from  the 
Catholic  Relief  Society,  the  Buddhist  Refu- 
gee Committee,  the  U.S.  Military.  ARVN 
USOM,  USAID,  and  other  persons  that  dealt 
with  refugees,  hospitals,  and  the  general  so- 
cial welfare  of  the  Vietnamese, 

This    committee    decided    that    Individual 
Items  would  be  given  to  the  villagers,  such 
as  clothing,  food  stuffs   that  did   not  have 
to  be   prepared,   basic   school  supplies,   first 
aid    materials,    and    rudimentary    buiidins 
materials.     But     that     cases    of  "  food    mix 
piles     of    lumber    and     building    materials 
and    medical    supplies    would    be    given    di- 
rectly   to    agencies    that    would    best    use 
them.    For  example,  there  are  no  U  S    funds 
available  for  the  reconstruction  of  churches 
or  pagodas.     Normally   there   is   no   way   to 
rebuild  a  bombed  place  of  worship.     Some 
of    the    ACTT    building    materials    was    set 
aside  for  tills  very  purpose.     Large  quanti- 
ties of  foods  stuffs  were  assigned  to  hospitals 
and  refugee  camps,   as  well   as  orphanages 
We  wanted  to  get  the  most  usage  out  of  the 
materials  as  we  possibly   could   and   it   waa 
felt  that  this  method  would  achieve  this 

Ned  and  I  explained  that  our  intent  was 
to  get  the  materials  to  people  who  need  it 
the  most  and  In  areas  where  they  did  not 
receive  assistance  before.  -Whenever  possi- 
ble, and  as  a  result  of  this  tvpe  of  commit- 
tee it  would  deter  any  thoughU  of  black- 
market. 

Upon  the  decision  of  this  committee,  they 
in  turn  advise  the  U.S.  Military  Civic  Action 
Officer,  whose  responsibility  It  was  to  dis- 
tribute the  materials. 

On  January  I8th.  the  Mormack  Hawk  ar- 
rived in  the  port  of  Da  Nang  as  scheduled 
Through  arrangements  of  the  Marines  and 
Navy,  unloading  operations  began  as  soon 
BE  the  anchor  was  dropped.  While  the  Mor- 
mack Hawk  was  carrying  only  a  small  part 
of  the  entire  ACTT  project,  this  was  to  be 
a  symbol  and  this  was  the  ship  that  was  to 
receive  the  press  coverage.  The  majority  of 
the  news  correspondents  stationed  In  Viet 
Nam  were  on  hand  for  the  unloading  and 
also  on  hand  the  next  day  for  dockslde  cere- 
monies. 

It  was  Indeed  a  beautiful  morning  that 
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Wednesday,  the  Navy  LSTs  pulling  up  to  the 
dock,  the  crane  unloading  the  ACTT  «on! 
nex  s  and  the  brief  statements  bv  the  Mavor 
of  Da  Nang,  Colonel  Kok  (representing  Gen- 
eral Kyt,  and  General  Lewis  ., 'alt  (com- 
manding general  of  the  Marines  in  Viet 
-Naml.  The  ceremony  was  well  attended  by 
the  Vietnamese  people.  While  it  w.os  not 
plan:ied  to  be  a  public  rally,  but  rather  a 
s:nip  e  ceremony,  by  this  time  many  people 
had  iieard  and  were  curious  enough 'to  want 
to  see  What  ACTT  was  all  about.  General 
Walt   received   the  materials  from  the  con- 

fho'"/''",?  '"  ^  '"^  """'''"K  -^P^^^'^  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  American  people  and 
wished  the  Vietnamese  a  speedy  victory  for 
the  freedom. 

If  I  am  ever  asked  to  .say  which  is  the  moet 
memorable  day  of  my  life  It  y.in  have  to  be 
without  question  January  20th,   1966      This 
was  the  day  when  I  am  sure  evervone  con- 
nected with  ACTT  had  been  looking  forward 
to,   .and    this   is   an   experience   that   I   wish 
everyone  in  America  couid  have  also  experi- 
enced.    From  watching  the   train   begin   its 
course  across  the  country  on  December  12th 
in   Washington,  D.C.  to  actually  seeing  the 
first  dtstrubtion  begun  in  a  small  village  of 
60  families^Duong  Son  III.  wits  an  e.vpenence 
that  oiuy  happens  once  in  a  life  time     See- 
ing how  the  dedicated  people  of  this  Coun- 
try o.   ours  worked   together  to  make  this 
project  a  sucess  and  to  express  their  views 
and   If  you   give   me  the   liberty,   to   watch 
America    demonstrate    its    Eupr;ort    of    our 

t^n'l.'°,7'''  ^^-  "^^  '^°'^  ^^^  emo- 
tional feelings  towards  and  for  these  people 
of  the  war  torn  country  of  Viet  Nam,  know- 
ing that  they  cared,  made  me  proud  to  be  an 
American.  ...  ~^  t-^ 

-ft-hen  we  chose  Duong  Son  III  to  be  the 
first  village,  we  wanted  It  to  be  symbolic  of 
the  people  of  Viet  Nam.  Duong  Son  III  is 
located  about  25  minutes  drive  from  Da  Nane 
in  an  unsecured  area.  On  that  memorable 
day  many  people  Jounreyed  out  to  the  vlllace 
to  see  the  distribution.  Including  much  bf 
the  working  press,  the  ARVN.  USOM  the 
Province  Chief  and  the  Representative  of 
the  Marines.  The  village  had  no  idea  that 
we  were  coming  and  what  our  mission  was 
Since  this  was  the  day  before  TET  we  took 
them  completely  by  surprise  as  thev  were 
making  their  last  minute  preparations  to 
celebrate  their  Lunar  New  Year 

I  am  sure  that  their  first  impressions  of 
seeing  this  caravan  of  U.S.  Military  vehicles 
approaching  their  village  must  have  been  of 
concern  .  .  .  "are  the  Americans  going  to 
capture  or  repatriate  us?  "  b    "c    i« 

While  these  people  have  gone  through  the 
terror  of  war  for  over  17  years  you  could 
TJ"  1^*""^  °^  ^^"  ««  «"'■  delegation  de- 
fhf^  ^^  ^'^"^  vehicles  and  approached 
them.  Our  first  contact  in  the  village  was 
with  the  Village  Chief  (the  equivalent  t^l 

?^hrn'■  °^  ^  *'"^'  ^^"^  ^^^''  *°  explanation 
(through  Tu  our  interperter)  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  cur  visit  gathered  his  villagere  to 
meet  us^  The  vill.^ge  chief  gave  the  vlllagerB 
a  pamphlet  on  ACTT  (written  in  Vleuia- 
mese  explaining  its  whys  and  wherefores 
and  Instructed  on  how  the  material  would 
be  distributed. 

Duong  Son  III  had  never  seen  bo  much 
excitement  .  .  .  while  the  Viet  Cong  had 
held  the  villagers  captive  from  thne  to  Ume 
there  had  never  been  an  out  and  out  battle 
there.  This  was  a  gay  excitement  ...  this 
was  going  to  be  a  happy  day.  A  new  Lunar 
calendar  was  placed  on  the  ground  in  the 
village  circle  for  each  of  the  families,  then 
equal,  and  in  most  cases,  same  amounts  of 
material  were  placed  on  each  family's  calen- 
dar such  as  two  tooth  brushes,  a  tube  of 
toothpaste,  four  bars  of  soap,  washcloths, 
a  towel,  an  article  of  clothing  for  the  man 
and  wife  of  the  family,  clothing  for  the  chil- 
dren yard  goods,  and  a  toy  for  each  child 
of  the  family.  When  all  the  materials  had 
been  laid  on  the  calendars,  the  ViUage  Chief 
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called  off  the  name  of  each  family  and  they 
■tepped  forward  and   received   their  grlfts. 

To  stand  back  and  watch  the  expressions  on 
the  faces  at  the  TlUagers  aa  they  received 
their  gifts  waa  a  touching  scene.  To  see  a 
mother  eying  a  piece  of  yard  goods  trying 
to  decide  just  what  she  was  going  to  make 
with  It.  To  watch  a  young  girl  hugging  a 
doll,  knowing  that  this  Is  all  hers  .  .  .  that 
ahe  doesn't  have  to  share  with  anyone  .  .  . 
to  see  a  young  boy  holding  a  musical  top  .  .  . 
aa  be  Is  holding  It  you  can  tell  that  he  has  no 
Idea  what  It  Is  for  .  .  .  but  that  he  knows 
that  It  Is  a  toy  .  .  .  but  doesn't  know  how 
to  enjoy  It  .  .  .  doee  he  kick  It,  throw  It.  or 
Just  what  doee  he  do  with  It.  Then  to  see 
a  young  Mame  Lt.  squat  down  and  set  the 
boy  on  his  knee  and  show  him  how  to  enjoy 
his  top.  The  astonishment  and  pleasure  that 
suddenly  came  over  this  boy  was  a  sheer 
delight.  I  couldn't  tell  If  he  was  more  ex- 
cited over  the  fact  that  he  had  a  toy  or  the 
fact  that  he  knows  how  to  use  It.  or  that  he 
had  an  American  GI  take  time  to  show  him  a 
little  affection.  Then  to  see  the  father  and 
leader  of  the  family  watching  hu  family 
enjoy  their  gifts.  ...  He  knows  that  now  they 
wrlll  have  a  happy  TET  .  .  .  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  year  they  will  be  happy. 

Being  able  to  talk,  through  an  Interpreter, 
to  some  of  these  people  was  probably  the 
most  rewarding  experience  of  the  entire  trip. 
One  gentleman  who  had  Just  fled  the  Viet 
Cong  and  seen  two  members  of  his  family 
killed  by  the  VC  commented  (loosely  trans- 
lated), "We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are 
not  begging  and  are  not  a  begging  people, 
but  need  help  and  we  appreciated  your  help 
and  we  appreciated  the  support  that  the 
Americans  are  giving  us." 

While  touring  this  and  other  villages  I 
found  that  they  are  a  very  proud  people  and 
very  dedicated  to  what  they  are  doing.  They 
know  who  their  enemy  Is  and  are  not  afraid 
to  talk  about  the  communist  and  the  evils 
they  have  done  to  their  country  and  people. 
They  know  that  It  Is  the  chines*  Communist 
that  are  supplying  the  North  Vietnamese  who 
are  in  turn  doing  the  destruction  to  the 
South.  They  have  known  dictators  and  so- 
dallsxn  and  now  want  a  try  at  freedom. 
They  are  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  this 
freedom.  They  constantly  apologize  for  some 
of  the  remarks  that  a  few  of  their  country- 
men are  making  about  the  Imperialist  Amer- 
icana. In  every  instance  the  i)eople  I  talked 
to,  do  indeed  appreciate  what  we  are  doing 
in  Viet  Nam  .  .  .  the  only  question  I  heard 
was.  "How  can  we  get  It  (the  war)  over  with 
•ooner?" 

After  taking  care  of  the  basics  that  were 
necesaary  to  complete  the  project,  Ned  and  I 
wanted  to  get  out  and  visit  more  with  the 
TlUagers.  We  wanted  to  know  their  general 
attitude  toward  the  United  States,  the  ARVN. 
the  Vietnamese  Government,  the  VC,  how 
they  exist  on  literally  nothing,  how  long  they 
have  been  running  and  hiding,  and  their 
aspirations  toward  the  relationship  they  hope 
to  play  in  the  coming  months  in  their  coun- 
try's fight  for  freedom.  In  most  cases,  the 
response  was  very  encouraging.  While  some 
refugees  had  been  Involved  in  this  conflict 
for  over  15  years,  they  still  are  dedicated  to 
a  free  country  and  hope  that  while  they  may 
ndt  be  able  to,  their  children,  can  live  under 
freedom.  We  visited  fishing  -villages,  learned 
bow  a  family  of  six  can  live  on  under  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year  .  .  .  and  saw  this 
same  family  of  six  living  on  a  two  hundred 
square  foot  flahlng  boat,  this  was  the  only 
home  they  knew.  They  worked  together  and 
bad  the  same  goals.  Ft)r  everything  this 
family  lacked  materially  they  made  up  for  in 
understanding  and  compa^ssion  for  their 
fellow  man. 

This  Is  a  different  type  of  war  .  .  .  bullets 
alone  can't  win  this  war  .  .  .  understand- 
ing, compassion,  and  educating  are  a  very 
vital  part,  a  part  that  is  being  Btepp>ed  up. 

This  new  attitude  la  another  pinprick  in 


the  side  of  the  Communists,  And  a  pinprick 
like  this  may  have  infection  in  it  so  it  doee 
the  work  of  a  sword.  . 

On  the  completion  of  the  ACTT  project 
Ambassador  Vu  Van  Thai  said.  "ACTT  could 
well  be  the  thing  which  will  revive  the  spirit 
of  his  people  and  let  them  know  that  some- 
one else  la  thinking  about  them,  let  them 
know  the  Job  they  are  doing  is  worthwhile 
and  the  world  realizes  it."  He  said.  "ACTT 
could  be  the  turning  point  of  the  war." 

Vu  Van  Hieu.  the  Director  of  Political 
Affairs  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
said,  "indeed,  our  morale,  in  our  struggle 
against  coniniiiiiLsl  aggrea.s;on  has  been  con- 
siderably boosted  by  such  a  generous  and 
unselfish  endeavour  as  ACTT.  The  press 
medium  in  .\merlcan  and  el.sewhere  some- 
times tend  to  play  up  the  noises  and  fanfares 
caused  by  a  very  few  people  who  oppose  our 
just  flght  for  Freedom,  liowever.  the  overall 
success  of  the  nation-wide  ACTT  project 
confirms  once  and  for  all  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  behind  us  whole- 
heartedly. I  would  like  to  convey  to  you 
and  your  team  my  heartfelt  thanks  and 
complimenu  for  the  job  well  done 

General  Lewis  Walt  of  the  Marines  said, 
"As  ImfKartant  as  victory  in  purely  military 
engagements  may  be.  the  effects  is  temporary 
unless  we  are  able  to  follow  up  with  social 
and  governmental  action. 

The  Vietnamese  didn't  Just  receive  medical 
supplies,  food  stuffs,  and  building  materials 
and  the  children  didn't  just  receive  toys.  .  .  . 
they  received  the  hearts  of  America  .... 
YES  America  did  ACTT.  .  .  . 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE.NT.ATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  DUTjSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
first  day  ceremony  for  the  Beautification 
of  America  commemorative  stamp  which 
was  held  at  the  White  House. 

With  permis-sion,  I  include  the  remarks 
made  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
P.  O'Brien  upon  this  impressive  occa- 
sion: 

REM.tRKS  BT  Postmaster  Gener.al  Lawrence 
P.   OBrien   at   th«   First   Day    Ceremony 

FOR  BEAUTinCATlON  OF  AMERICA  STAMP.  THE 

WHrTB  House.  Washington.  EC.  October 

5.   1966 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  we 
place  on  sale  today  this  Beautiflcation  of 
America  Commemorative  Stamp. 

In  his  book.  "Year  of  Decision,-  Bernard 
De  Vote  wrote:  "Sometimes  there  are  ex- 
ceedingly brief  periods  which  determine  a 
long  future.  The  affairs  of  nations  are 
shaped  by  the  actloivs  of  men^  and  some- 
times, looking  back,  we  can  understand 
which  actions  were  decisive." 

For  De  Voto,  the  year  of  decision  was  184<J, 
and  the  decisions  concerned  our  scope  as  a 
nation. 

The  national  boundaries  of  our  nation 
have  long  been  set — but  what  goea  on  within 
those  boundaries  sweeps  by  wlta  such  force 
and  power  and  speed,  that  we  can  well  say 
that  the  30th  Century  sees  almost  every  year 
as  a  year  of  decision. 

Certainly  rvcent  social  advances  in  educa- 


tion, health,  medical  care,  area  development, 
toward  the  elimination  of  poverty,  the  re- 
vival of  our  cities — have  made  1965  and  1966 
outstanding  years  of  decision  in  many  Im- 
portant ways — ways  that  will  mold  America 
into  a  better  land,  ways  that  will  be  hailed 
by  generations  yet  unborn. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  ways 
of  remaking  our  land  is  that  our  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  together  clearly  seen 
the  importance  of  beauty  to  the  full  flower 
of  a  democratic  society.  The  President  has 
reminded  us  that  "Association  with  beauty 
can  enlarge  man's  Imagination  and  revive 
his  spirit.  Ugliness  can  demean  the  people 
who  live  among  it."  And  he  added,  "What 
a  citizen  sees  every  day  Is  his  America.  If 
it  is  attractive,  it  adds  to  the  quality  of  his 
life.  If  it  Is  ugly,  it  can  degrade  his  exist- 
ence." 

And  beauty  is  not  something  to  be  re- 
served for  the  rich  alone.  Tliis  was  made 
clear  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  turn  the  nation's  capital  into  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  by  those  who  see  the 
problem  and  have  the  will  to  solve  it. 

The  F^rst  Lady  has  stressed  the  importance 
of  beauty  as  an  essential  part  of  our  lives. 
"Beauty."  she  has  told  us.  "cannot  be  set 
aside  for  vacations  or  specall  occasions.  It 
cannot  be  the  occasional  privilege  of  those 
who  come  long  distances  to  visit  nature.  It 
cannot  be  reserved  for  'nice  neighborhoods 
only'."  : 

For  too  long  Americans  have  been  con- 
tent with  singing  about  "America  the 
Beatitiful"  .  .  .  but  not  observing  that 
much  of  that  beauty  was  being  eroded  into 
stark  gullies  of  ugliness  .  .  .  and  not  taking 
the  effort  to  stop  that  erosion. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  pres- 
ervation and  enhancement  of  America's  na- 
tural beauty  has  been  officially  enunciated  as 
part  of  our  National  policy.  And  as  a  result 
the  American  people  are  alerted,  responsive 
and  ready  to  act. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  memorial  appears 
on  this  stamp,  once  said  that  the  disease 
of  liberty  is  catching.  I  believe  that  the 
disease  of  beauty  Is  also  catching,  and  this 
stamp,  which  will  be  printed  130  million 
times,  will  serve  as  120  million  reminders 
that  this  is  the  year  of  decision  for  beauty. 

Normally,  it  Is  the  custom  to  give  the  first 
album  of  new  postage  stamps  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  believe  he  will  not  complain  if 
this  first  album  goes  to  our  First  Lady,  who 
is  first  in  all  our  hearts  for  her  concern  that 
we  leave  the  world  to  our  children  as  God 
really  made  It,  rather  thsui  as  it  looked 
when  we  got  through  with  it. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIPOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  my  newsletter  to  my  constituents 
of  even  date: 

"If  I  have  my  way,  schools  will  be  built 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  economic  and  so- 
cial integration." — Harold  Howe,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

"Anyone  who  says  he  favors  Federal  funds 
without  Federal  control  Is  either  Ignorant  of 
how  the  Federal  Government  operates  in 
these  matters  or  else  la  not  intellectually 
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honest  about  what  Is  Involved." — U.S.  Sen- 
ator Willis  Robertson. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  those  dark  and  reac- 
tionary days  before  the  age  of  liberal  enlight- 
enment burst  upon  us,  children  were  regarded 
as  human  creatures  located  somewhere  be- 
tween diapers  and  adulthood,  and  childhood 
was  a  time  of  preparation  and  learning  in 
those  daj-s,  schools  existed  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  part  of  the  preparation,  and 
most  of  the  learning. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  more  en- 
lightened (and  liberal)  educators  have  man- 
aged to  redefine  the  nature  of  children  and 
childhood  and  to  reorient  the  mission  of  the 
schools  of  the  land.  Children,  it  would  seem, 
are  now  to  be  regarded  as  guinea  pigs  who 
exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  experimenta- 
tion at  the  hands  of  a  motley  crew  of  pro- 
fessional educationists,  social  scientists  bu- 
reaucrats and  Just  plain  politicians.  And 
schools?  Why,  that's  where  they  do  the  ex- 
perimenting. 

There  is  really  nothing  new  about  this.  It 
has  been  going  on  in  one  degree  or  another 
ever  since  John  Dewey  decided  to  remake 
man  In  his  own  image  and  likeness.  But 
there  was  always  that  bothersome  obstacle 
to  full  achievement — the  local  school  board. 
Even  when  the  experimenters  were  able  to 
overcome  this  obstacle,  they  immediately  ran 
up  against  another  bulwark— the  state  edu- 
cation agency.  And  so  they  had  to  limp  along 
as  best  they  could,  getting  at  the  children 
on  the  local  level,  and  that  Involved  ever 
so  mtich  trouble. 

Then  one  day  somebody  got  an  absolutely 
wonderful  idea.  Why  not  run  all  the  Na- 
tion's schools  from  one  central  place  like 
say,  Washington.  D.C.  Of  course,  this  idea 
didn't  suit  most  of  the  fifteen  thousand  or 
so  school  boards  across  the  country,  so  the 
effort  to  effect  this  centralized  control  had 
to  be  disguised  as  being  something  else  en- 
tirely.    Thus,  we  come  to  Federal  aid. 

Today  we  have  massive  Federal  aid.  And 
today  we  are  facing  massive  Federal  control. 
The  elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
BUI  passed  by  the  Congress  In  1965,  when 
coupled  with  previously  passed  legislation 
gives  the  Commissioner  of  Education  what 
amounts  to  control  over  textbooks.  The  so- 
called  "guidelines"  laid  down  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
gives  the  Commissioner  of  Education  life 
and  death  power— the  power  of  the  purse 
strings— over  every  school  district  In  the  Na- 
tion. All  over  America  school  districts  are 
learning,  for  the  first  time,  the  high  cost 
of  Federal  aid.  But.  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Al  Jolson,  "You  ain't  seen  nothln'  yet." 

On  September  15th,  my  colleague  Rep 
PAUt.  Pino  of  New  York,  inserted  in  the  Con- 
csessional  Record  the  details  of  a  bill  he 
says  the  Administration  will  demand  of  the 
90th  Congress.  He  said.  ".  .  .  The  proposed 
legislation  would  set  up  a  multiblllinn  dollar 
effort  to  force  racial  balance  in  the  Nation's 
schools.  The  billions  of  dollars  proposed  to 
be  spent  would  be  used  for  programs  such  as 
the  construction  of  schools  to  serve  mixed 
communities,  redrawing  school  district  lines 
school  bussing  programs,  pupil  exchan.-es  be- 
tween suburbs  and  slums,  revision  of  text- 
books to  stress  the  contribution  of  minoritv 
groups,  and  etc." 

Now  the  US.  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  denied  that  his  office,  or  its  all-knowing 
n?  «  r.u'^*'  P''""''"''  ■■^P'^ncy.  the  Dcpanment 
or  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  has  any 
such  idea.  But  then  we  have  that  quote  of 
tne^Commissioner's  about  "If  I  have  mv  wav 
etc.  and  the  fact  that  through  the  device 
or  Federal  aid  to  education  Commissioner 
fn°„T^  J"""/  ^^^'^  ^'^  '■'*5'.  and  all  of  this  is 
enough  of  a  warning  signal  that  Washington 
has  some  pretty  unpleasant  Ideas  of  things  to 
do  to  us  as  well  as  for  us,  in  the  near  future 

Among  them,  according  to  Rep,  William 
jaocK  of  Tennessee,  would  be  an  Admlnlstra- 
««n  request  to  the  Congress  next  year  to 
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Implement  the  Metropollten  secUon  of  the 
now-pending  DemonstraUon  Cities  Bill  by 
enacting  legislation  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Metropolltan-areawlde  rezonJng  of 
echod  attendance  areas,  without  regard  to 
existing  State  or  county  lines,  to  compel 
racial  balance  in  pubUc  schools; 

2.  Busing  of  suburban  school  chUdren  into 
dty  schools,  and  busing  of  dty  pupils  to 
suburban  schools,  at  Federal  insistence  and 
expen5;o  .  .  .; 

3.  Complete  obliteration  of  present  school- 
district  boundary  lines,  with  free  tranafers 
between  school  districts; 

4.  Federal  subsidies  to  underwTite  the  cost 
of  rewriting  history  books  so  as  to  recast  the 
history  of  raciiU  and  religious  minorlues 

Now,  Just  what  aU  this  would  do  to  the 
children  involved,  who  would  be  spending 
the  better  part  of  Uieir  time  taking  Crtsvern- 
ment-financed  Cook's  tours  between  home 
and  the  school-of-Uie-month  as  dicuited  by 
the  Commussar  of  Education,  doeen't  seem  to 
bother  the  Great  Society  planners  one  Uttle 
bit. 

For  two  thousand  years  Western  Civiliza- 
tion has  been  more  or  leee  guided  by  Christ's 
injunction.  "Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid 
them  not,  to  come  unto  me;  for  of  such  la 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  took  the  Great 
Society  planners  to  change  it  to  what  is  now 
undoubtably  their  motto— "Make  the  little 
children  suffer,  for  theirs  is  a  sorry  lot  in- 
deed." 


An  Effectire  Peace  Bid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 


OF    MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1966 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  taken  an  effective  initiative 
at  the  United  Nations  in  an  effort  to 
reach  a  peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam 
The  Detroit  News  describes  our  move 
as  a  "brilliant  stroke  of  diplomacy  "  In 
a  penetrating  analysis  the  newspaper 
observes  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion stated  Its  case  in  the  proper  forum, 
with  amplifications  which  should  assure 
Hanoi  that  we  do  not  seek  a  permanent 
military  presence  In  Vietnam. 

I  include  this  article  in  the  Record 
and  commend  to  the  membership  Its 
sound  conclusion— that  now  the  burden 
of  response  falls  squarely  upon  Hanoi 

The  article  follows: 
Goldberg's  Speech  at  the  U.N. :  An  Effective 
Peace  Bid 
In  a  simple  but  brilliant  stroke  of  diplo- 
macy, using  the  United  Nations  for  what  It 
was  established  as— an  organization  to  pre- 
serve or  restore  peace— the  United  States  has 
cut   through   the   obfuscatlon   and   polemics 
of   the  Vietnam   dilemma  and   given   North 
Vietnam  a  simple  choice:  peace  or  more  war 
American    Ambassador    Arthur    Goldberg' 
asks  Hanoi  two  simple  questions:   (1)   If  the 
United  States  stops  bombing  the  North,  will 
Hanoi  take  corresponding  and  timely  steps 
to  reduce  or  end  Its  warmaking  in  the  South? 
(2)   Will  you  agree  to  a  time  schedule  for 
phased  withdrawal  from  the  South  of  all  ex- 
ternal forces,  yours,  ours  and  other  nations 
aiding  the  South? 

There  are  no  Ifs.  Buts  or  Howevers  about 
the  bombing  proposition.  We'll  take  the 
first  step,  as  we  have  twice  previously  (We 
once  halted  air  strikes  for  37  days.)  We'U 
do  this  aa  soon  aa  were  assured,  privately  or 
otherwise,  tlirough  the  UN  or  Moscow  or  any 
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other  capital,  that  the  North  will  promptly 
reciprocate  by  corresponding  and  appropriate 
de-escalation.  As  the  North  doesn't  bomb 
the  South  (because  it  can't),  the  reply  must 
be  assurance  that  at  least  InfiltraUon  of  regu- 
lar army  forces  southward  will  cease  or  be 
substantially  reduced. 

What  the  Johnson  administration  has  done 
here  is  to  repeat  what  it  has  already  offered 
but  this  time  it  picked  up  and  an.plified  the 
propo&U  by  UN  Secretary-general  U  Thant 
nhat  we  must  stop  bombing  the  North 
Period. 

■The  second  proposal,  a  phased  mutual 
withdrawal,  could— there's  no  guarantee  it 
will— remove  another  obstacle  to  peacemak- 
ing: North  Vietnam's  convicUon  we  intend 
to  estoblLsh  a  permanent  mlilurv  presence 
in  Vietniim.  We  have  always  denied  this 
but  now  weTe  backing  up  our  assurances  by 
ca  ling  on  either  the  UN  Itself  or  anv  other 
volunteer  to  supervise  a  fair  and  effective 
withdrawal  of  aU  non-South  Vietnamese 
combatants. 

Here  we  have  picked  up  the  meaningle« 
proposal  of  the  meddling  De  Gaulle  who 
would  have  us  withdraw.  Period.  We  have 
given  the  terms  of  withdrawal  more  sub- 
stance and  more  promise  as  an  acceptable 
compromise. 

The  Reds  may  reject  this  peacemaking 
package,  insisting  it's  a  civil  war.  that  Han^ 
IS  not  responsible,  that  Hanoi's  troops  are 
just  aiding-  "liberators"  in  the  South.  But 
that  line  has  been  contradicted  so  often  by 
the  Reds  themselves  that  Ifs  been  plaved  out. 
The  realities  of  the  current  situation  and 
the  battle  forces  engaged  refute  It. 

We  have  made  the  right  offer  at  the  right 
place  to  the  right  foe  and  at  the  right  time 
(before  further  possible  escalation).  The 
UN  is  the  platform  we  have  chosen  The 
Staughton  Lynds  and  other  meddlers  can 
keep  out. 

Moreover,  we  have  Invited  the  UN  to  be  an 
agent  in  seeking  peace.  The  war  has  gone 
too  far  for  the  UN  to  enforce  a  peace  Be- 
sides, it  has  nothing  to  enforce  peace  with. 
But  It  is  still  the  indispensable  agency  in 
this  sort  of  mess  with  Its  members  provid- 
ing 119  channels  for  communicaUon  and 
compromise. 

What  is  awaited  now  is  word  from  Hanoi. 


Community  Development  District  Act 
(S.  2934) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  collea{?ues  In 
callm.-  to  the  attention  of  this  Chamber 
a  very  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  too  long  been  delayed.  I 
refer  to  the  Community  Development 
District  Act  S.  2934.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate  on  Peb- 
ruai-y  17.  1966.  It  has  since  passed  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  recommend  that  it  be 
brought  before  the  House  for  debate  and 
vote. 

As  you  have  heard  this  is  a  bill  that 
would  extend  planning  assistance  to 
rural  areas  of  the  same  type  that  has 
been  available  to  urban  areas  since  1954 
The  Housing  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
provldefi  planning  assistance  for  solving 
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urban  probleou.  The  Community  De- 
velopment District  Act  would  am»id  tlie 
Housing  Act  and  authorize  planiUng 
asslstanca  to  solve  problems  of  pre- 
dominate^ rural  areas. 

The  Community  Development  District 
Act  Is  a  pilot  bill.  It  Is  expected  that 
about  20  to  25  districts  would  be  estab- 
lished diu-ing  the  first  year.  Since  this 
Is  an  amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  It  will  not  require  a 
new  authorization  but  will  come  within 
the  present  authorization  for  701  plan- 
ving.  It  has  been  estimated  that  $5  mil- 
lion would  be  needed  to  fund  20  to  25 
districts  over  a  3-year  period. 

This  pilot  bill  will  give  us  experience 
In  district  planning  that  will  be  inval- 
uable to  other  city  and  county  govern- 
ments as  they  move  toward  district  or 
regional  planning. 

WhUe  this  is  only  a  small  pilot  bUl.  It 
Is  very  Important  to  the  niral  areas  that 
are  without  local  planning  services. 

One  of  the  fundamental  Issues  of  our 
time  Is  what  should  be  done  to  stem  the 
tide  of  poorly  educated  and  impoverished 
pet^le  who  are  flocking  to  the  big  cities 
from  economically  deprived  rural  areas. 
A  ffreat  deal  can  be  done  to  slow  down 
the  flood  of  addltloDftl  people  from  rural 
areas  who  are  lacking  in  preparation  for 
useful  and  productive  lives  in  the  cities. 
The  way  to  do  It  Is  to  raise  the  level  of 
social  and  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas.  The  Community  Development 
District  Act  will  assist  local  governments 
to  plan  for  the  solution  of  their  problems. 

While  this  legislation  has  received  some 
opposition  from  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, it  has  been  strongly  supported  by 
numerous  other  organizations  such  as: 
The  National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
Katlonal  League  of  Cities,  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  the  Grange,  the  Farmers 
Union,  and  others.  The  committee  hear- 
ings contain  strong  affirmative  state- 
ments by  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
Michigan  and  area  development  asso- 
ciations in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee.  Governor  Cormally.  of 
Tttas,  agreed  to  support  S.  2934  provided 
certain  amendments  were  made.  The 
Committee  on  Agrloilture  made  these 
amendments. 

A  great  deal  of  Interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  need  for  coordi- 
nating all  the  planning  programs.  This 
Is  a  valid  concern  and  should  be 
answered. 

At  the  annual  Oovernorsconf  erence  in 
Lofl  Angeles  last  July,  Governor  Scran- 
ton,  representing  the  Conference  of  Ap- 
palachian Govemors,  recommended  that 
a  concerted  effort  be  made  to  secure 
much-needed  coordination  of  all  Fed- 
eral-State planning  efforts.  We  all  rec- 
ognlae  that  such  coordination  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  efBclent  and  positive  return 
from  eocmomlc  development  planning. 

The  Community  Development  District 
Act.  as  reported  out  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  ^)eciflcally  calls 
for  not  only  preparing  a  comprehensive 
district  plan  but  also  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning within  the  district.  It  should  fulfill 
the  stated  need  for  coordination. 

The  district  planning  staff  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  know  about  the  planning  being 


done  In  the  district  and  to  utilize  those 
plans  in  drawing  up  the  district  com- 
prehensive plan.  For  example,  if  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  prepared 
soU  and  water  plans  the  district  staff 
would  utilize  theu-  plans  and  not  dupli- 
cate them.  If  a  study  group  or  corLSult- 
ing  firm  has  made  projections  and 
growth  plans  for  the  school  system  these 
will  be  considered,  and  .so  on. 

By  puliins  toi?ether  all  of  the  planning 
efforts  in  the  di.stnct  into  a  compi-ehen- 
sive  plaji.  much  duplication  and  waste 
can  be  spared. 

This  IS  a  pilot  bill  but  an  important 
one.  I  un!e  the  Congrc.'«  to  act  on  S. 
2934  as  .soon  as  possible. 


Speech  bj  Con^estman  Joseph  Y.  Res- 
nick,  on  the  Uliter  Connt}'  Community 
Report  Prepared  by  the  Citizens  Survey 
Committee  of  Ulster  County,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Thursday.  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  Ulster  County  community  report, 
prepared  by  the  Citizens  Survey  Commit- 
tee of  Ulster  County  and  released  re- 
cently by  that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
report  is  a  really  remarkable  document 
and  one  which  deserves  the  most  careful 
attention,  not  only  by  those  in  Ulster 
County  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  to 
those  in  hundreds  of  other  counties 
throughout  the  land  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  many  problems  and  opportunities 
for  health,  welfare,  educational,  and  rec- 
reation facilities  at  county  and  local 
levels.  On  page  8  of  the  report  its  writers 
say: 

Much  as  we  might  like  to  think  so.  we  are 
not  particularly  unique. 

I  suggest  that,  though  they  are  not  at 
all  unique  in  the  problems,  past  and  fu- 
ture, which  they  face,  they  may  well  be 
imlque  and  are  wholly  commendable  in 
the  way  they  have  sought  to  attack  these 
problems.  My  praise  is  no  more  lavish 
than  It  Is  deserved. 

Significantly,  the  group  which  formed 
to  make  this  survey  and  report  was  moti- 
vated strongly  by  the  feeling  that— 

Community  social  planning  is  not  a  sub- 
ject which  we  can  leave  entirely  to  Govern- 
ment and  then  complain  when  Government 
seems  to  take  over. 

And  later: 

A  truly  distinguishing  feature  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  is  the  voluntary  participation 
of  Its  citizens  in  civic  affairs.  Professionals 
can  design  programs  but  an  effective  plan 
muat  Include  a  mechanism  providing  time, 
talent,  and  Interest  from  all  segments  of  the 
commimlty. 

This  then  Is  the  praiseworthy  assump- 
tion on  wtiich  the  group  be?an.  It  was 
Incorporated  in  early  1964  and  made  up 
of  a  wide  cross  section  of  Ulster  County 


leaders — Including  clergymen,  bankers, 
government  officials,  educators,  business- 
men, housewives,  lawyers,  and  phy- 
sicians. With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Ulster  County  Commimlty  Chest  and  sev- 
eral local  corporations,  it  hired  a  highly 
competent  staff  of  consultants  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  to  meet  with  those 
task  forces  set  up  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems. After  2  years  of  detailed  Investi- 
Ration  and  deliberation,  the  committee 
members  came  up  with  the  excellent  re- 
port now  being  considered. 

I.    GENERAL    RECOMMEND.^TIONS 

The  basic  premise  of  the  survey  com- 
mittee is  that,  as  the  report  states  In  its 
introduction: 

No  volunteer  organization  or  govern- 
menial  department  has  a  right  to  stand 
by  itself  if  it  shares  In  the  community's 
volunteer  or  tax  dollar  but  must  flind  Its  place 
In  a  pattern  developed  and  exercised  by  all 
the  agencies  to  best  serve  commtmity  needs. 

To  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  "bravo." 
For  we  have  long  since  outlived  the  day 
when  small  volunteer  services  and  local 
governments  could  exist  side  by  side  and 
yet  work  completely  independently.  For 
instance,  if  one  township  has  a  children's 
home,  it  makes  very  little  sense  to  estab- 
lish a  charitable  home  for  exactly  the 
same  purpose  in  the  next  township. 
Much  more  sensible  would  It  be  for  the 
charitable  funds  to  go  to  a  home  for  the 
aged  which  would  draw  on  residents 
from  both  communities. 

The  central  agent  which  has  been 
chosen  to  act  as  clearinghouse  in  this  un- 
dertaking is  the  Ulster  Coimty  Com- 
munity Chest,  henceforth  reorganized  as 
a  new  corporation  known  as  the  United 
Community  Services  of  Ulster  County. 
United  Community  Services,  or  UCS, 
would  have  responsibUity  for  county- 
wide  planning,  budgeting,  financing,  and 
public  relations.  Meml)ershlp  would  in- 
clude government  agencies,  members  of 
welfare  organizations,  and  Interested 
private  citizens,  who  would  form  a  gen- 
eral assembly.  From  this  would  be 
elected  the  board  of  directors.  Pro- 
visions would  be  made  all  along  the  line 
for  close  coordination  with  appro- 
priate government  officials  on  the  policy- 
making level. 

A  key  aspect  of  the  report,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  the  fact  that  the  county  of  Uuster 
and  the  city  of  Kingston  "to  provide 
planning  leadership  and  direction  to 
such  across-the-board  programs  as  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  to  in- 
clude shared  financing."  Thus  it  would 
he  able  to  cooperate  with  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Government  not  only  in  plans 
but  in  actual  use  of  funds.  As  the  re- 
port states: 

Increasingly  we  must  think  less  about 
dividing  the  field  as  between  governmental 
and  voluntary,  and  more  and  more  about 
Joint  planning.  Joint  programing,  and  Joint 
financing.  When  this  really  happens  social 
welfare  will  have  achieved  Its  finest  hour. 

The  report  recommends  eis  essential 
the  employment  of  an  executive  director, 
an  assistant  director  in  charge  of  fund- 
raising  and  campaigns,  and  a  profes- 
sional staff  experienced  In  community 
organization. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  UCS 
prepare   an   annual   analysis  of  social 
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trends  and  that  it  "develop  a  long-range 
plan  based  on  current  and  projected  facts 
and  conditions."  Thus,  having  the  great 
advantage  of  broader  temporal  and  geo- 
graphic viewpoint.  It  could  take  part  in 
Kingston  and  Ulster  County's  budget 
deliberations.  Even  more  crucial,  it 
would  authorize  no  capital  fund  cam- 
paigns until  and  unless  they  were  in  line 
with  the  long-range  plan.  Tlius  plans 
would  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  function 
and  worth  in  the  total  picture  rather 
than  that  "we  have  always  done  it  that 
way."    Tlie  report  states : 

There  are  many  agejicies  that  are  either 
already  involved  In  or  .irtively  advocating 
capital  fund  campaign.^  The  needs  are  quite 
obvious  but  the  plans  and  ideas  are  by  no 
means  clear.  Of  mcst  concern,  however,  la 
that  the  plans  are  wliollv  ur.rolateci  to  each 
oilier. 
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This  does  not  criticize  the  many  self- 
less agencies  who  over  the  years  have 
performed  many  invaluable  services  to 
those  In  need.  It  merely  points  to  the 
fact  that,  given  the  opportunity  to  co- 
ordinate activities  with  other  agencies, 
the  same  number  of  dollar.s  and  staff 
could  be  made  to  stretch  a  lot  farther. 
To  those  who  might  fear  this  kind  of 
broader  planning  could  lead  to  the 
withering  of  the  voluntary  charitable 
agencies,  the  report  outlines  a  very  at- 
tractive pro.spect: 

The  voluntary  organization  of  the  future 
will  assert  itself  in  ways  which  will  give  Its 
particular  role  significance  and  meaning  It 
will  constantly  seek  to  Improve  its  methods 
of  helping  people  in  trouble.  It  will  explore 
promising  leads  with  freedom  of  involve- 
ment and  flexibility,  risking  "venture  money" 
in  the  full  exploration  of  such  leads.  It  will 
mobilize  the  cooperation  of  otlier  voluntary 
organizations  and  public  bodies  in  attacking 
oommimitywide  problems  calling  for  col- 
lective effort.  It  will  forge  ahead  of  govern- 
ment to  point  out  new  ways  to  meet  new 
Bltutalons.  It  will  contlnuotisly  evaluate  Its 
own  program  so  that  Its  emphasis  and  direc- 
tion at  any  given  time  are  in  tune  with  cur- 
rent problems  and  conditions. 

II.   SPECIFIC   RECOMME.NDATIONS 

The  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  indicate  that  the  citizens  sur- 
vey committee  had  done  a  thorough 
study  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  our 
county  In  the  fields  of  health,  welfare, 
recreation,  and  character  building  serv- 
ices. 

One  recommendation  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  admirable  is  the  emphasis  on 
utiUzing  those  "people  in  our  commun- 
ity who  retire  every  year  who  have  spe- 
cial talents."  I  strongly  concur  in  the 
belief  that  many  of  our  retired  people 
have  a  tremendous  amount  of  imused 
wisdom  and  energy  which  can  and 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  com- 
mimity's  needs. 

The  recommendation  that  a  family 
centered  casework  service  be  developed 
also  seems  a  good  one,  too.  Only  one 
small  segment  of  a  family's  problems  are 
examined  and  the  good  accompUshed  by 
one  agency  will  be  smothered  by  their 
problems. 

Other  proposals  in  the  area  of  family 
and  child  welfare  services  Include: 
first,  a  psychiatrist  retained  by  the 
family  court,  second,  a  new  plan  for 
dealing  with  migrant  workers,  third,  the 


possible  Incorporation  of  the  human  re- 
lations commission  within  the  UCS. 

In  the  health  and  medical  care  area, 
the  report  generally  praised  the  facili- 
ties which  we  already  have;  though  it 
does  recommend  more  mental  health 
services  as  well  as  a  mechanism  for  co- 
ordinating the  overall  health  program 
for  the  country,  both  privately  and  with 
Government  programs. 

One  recommendation  which  seems  es- 
pecially striking  Is  the  hope  that  bv  1975 
every  residence  in  the  county  would  be 
Included  In  a  public  water  supplv  and 
sewage  disposal  system,  with  fluoridated 
water. 

Another    interesting    issue    winch    Is 
raised  is  the  possibility  of  closing  the 
Ulster  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital  and 
transferring  its  few  TB  patients  to  the 
Oneonta    State    Tuberculosis    Hospiul 
which,  the  report  says,  would  result  In  a 
decrease  In  cost  of  $25  per  day  per  pa- 
tient  to   Ulster   County.     The"  hospital 
could  then  be  used  for  more  general  care. 
In  the  field  of  recreation  the  report 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  county 
park  and  recreation  commission  to  de- 
velop a  4-year  plan  for  new  senices  and 
liaison    with    goveriunent    and    private 
aKencies.   It  also  calls  for  a  city  of  Kings- 
ton commission  which  was.  in  fact,  estab- 
lished last  spring,  these,  plus  various 
specific  proposals  for  the  development  of 
recreation  facilities,  seem  like  very  for- 
ward-looking recommendations. 

In  the  field  of  library  services  the  re- 
port suggests  the  formation  of  a  Kingston 
School  District  Library  with  the  other 
four  existing  libraries  as  branches  of  it. 
This  would  bring  more  extensive,  com- 
plete and  integrated  library  service. 

III.    CONCLUSION 

For  the  introduction  to  the  report  the 
survey  committee  says : 

We  believe  that  the  citizens  of  Ulster 
County  wish  to  maintain  and  Indeed 
strengthen  the  traditional  American  pattern 
of  voluntary  giving  for  chaxltable  purposee. 
Although  Americans  are  genuinely  proud  erf 
this  tradition,  the  very  concept  of  voluntary 
support  of  community  organizations  and 
services  Is  beUig  challenged  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree  by  the  advent  of  massive  Fed- 
eral aid  and  other  tax-supported  programs. 
This  challenge  to  voluntarism  varies  from 
subtle  to  overt,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
an  extensive  Involvement  of  Government  in 
meeting  the  social,  health  and  welfare  needs 
of  the  citizens  Lb  underway.  The  Umlte  ot 
this  Involvement  are  as  yet  undefined.  This 
survey  by  a  group  of  volunteer  citizens  may 
b«  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  potential 
strength  of  "voluntarism"  In  tHster  County. 
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Again,  let  me  say,  "bravo."  It  Is  at 
the  State  and  local  level  that  many  of  our 
problems  of  today  should  be  handled. 
The  big  thing  that  is  needed  is  local  In- 
volvement, leadership  and  initiative. 
This  report,  which  was  prepared  and 
financed  by  private  citizens,  indicates 
that  these  ingredients  are  present  in 
Ulster  Coimty. 

I  commend  this  fine  committee  and  the 
excellent  report  it  has  produced.  And  I 
would  urge  everyone  to  secure  a  copy  and 
read  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Inquiries 
should  be  directed  to:  Mr.  Clifford  A. 
Henze,  president,  the  Citizens  Survey 
Committee  of  Ulster  County,  UPC  box 
3431.  Kingston,  N.Y.  12401. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA TIVE.S 

Monday.  September  19.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker 
medicare— the  Medicare  Act,  Public  Law 
89-97— was  supposed  to  help  people. 

In  my  statement  found  at  page  10608 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  23 
1966.  on  my  bill  H.R.  15213,  I  pointed 
out  the  serious  deficiency  created  by  this 
law  with  respect  to  medical  tax  deduc- 
tions for  people  over  65. 

Other  problems  have  also  been  raised 
One  has  to  do  with  the  reimbursement 
formula  with  respect  to  nursing  home* 

An  analysis  of  this  problem  Is  set 
foi-tli  by  Irwin  R.  Karassik,  Esq  of  the 
New  York  bar  In  the  September  1966 
issue  of  Nursing  Home  News  pubU.shed 
by  the  New  York  State  Nursing  Home 
Association.  Inc. 

The  analysis  follows: 

SUPPLEMENTABT  PAYMENTS:  A  PROPOSED  SO- 
LUTION TO  Medicares  Reimbvr.se.me.nt 
Problems 

(By  Irwin  R.  Karassik.  Esq  ) 
The  reimbursement  formula  promulgatwl 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  under 
Medicare  threatens  the  very  existence  of  most 
nursing  homes.  It  makes  no  provision  for  a 
return  on  invested  capital  or  for  the  pav- 
ment  of  a  profit  to  providers  of  services  It 
faUs  to  compensate  the  proprietary  facility 
and  many  nonprofit  facilities  which  rely  on 
institutional  financing,  for  the  cost  of  de- 
voting capital  to  nursing  home  construction 
and  operation.  The  principles  of  reimburse- 
ment purport  to  pay  providers  of  serMces  the 
■reasonable  cost"  of  such  services  It  is 
questionable  whether  they  succeed  In  even 
doing  this. 

Under  the  present  Principles  of  Reimburse- 
ment there  is  no  economic  IncenUve  for 
proprietary  InsUtutlona,  and  many  nonprof- 
its, to  participate  In  the  Medicare  program 
Since  82  per  cent  of  the  countrys  nursing 
home  beds  are  proprietary  in  nature  our 
senior  citizens  could  be  deprived  of  access 
under  the  program  to  much  needed  extended 
care  facilities. 

There   are  many   things   which   could   be 
done  to  amend   the  Medicare  Act  and   the 
Principles  of  Reimbursement  in  order  to  as- 
sure   participation    in    the    program    by    ail 
qualified  nursing  homes.    The  problem,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  one  of  money.    The  cost  of 
the  Title  XVIII   (Health  Insurance  for  the 
Aged:    "Medicare)    and   Title  XIX    (Grants 
to  States  for  Medical  AMlstance  Programs: 
"Medicaid")  Amendments  of  1965  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  appear  to  be  exceeding  by 
far  even  the  most  conservative  ofBclal  esti- 
mates.    The  pressure,  therefore.  Is  to  resist 
any  change  that  would  tend  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  the   government's  health  programs. 
There   Is  a  technique  available,   however 
that  would  provide  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem,  either  as  a  stop-gap,  or  a  permanent 
measure.    It  would  allow  the  patient,  under 
certain    clrciunstances,    to   supplement    the 
government's  payment  to  providers.     While 
providing  an  Increment  above  cost   to  the 
provider  of  services.  It  would  cost  the  gov- 
ernment nothing.    Experience  alsp  indicates 
that  the  pimihaalng  public  favor*  this  device. 
The  Medicare  Act  (Public  Law  89-97)  pro- 
hibits all  types  of  supplementation  (Section 
IMl(w)),  Mcept  those  specifically  author- 
ised by  tbe  Act.  such  as  the  provisions  relat- 
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lug  to  private  accomntodatlona.  deductibles, 
and  colnsxirance. 

Tbe  Act  only  authorizes  payment  for  seml- 
prlvata  acconunodatlona  (Section  1861  (v) 
(3)),  which  are  deOned  as  two-bed.  three- 
bMl.  or  four-bed  rooms  (Section  1861  (v)  (4) ). 
TiiilMi  private  acconimodatlons  are  required 
for  medical  reasons.  If  an  individual  re- 
quests and  receives  a  private  room,  be  m.iy 
be  charged  the  difference  between  the 
amount  customarily  charged  for  private  ac- 
commodations (Section  1866(a)(2)(B)).  In 
fact,  the  Act  permits  supplementary  pay- 
meats  for  ail  "Items  or  services  which  are  in 
exceas  of  or  more  expensive  than  the  items 
or  services  with  respect  to  which  payment 
Baay  be  made"  under  the  Act.  In  all  such 
case*  the  amount  which  the  provider  may 
cbaFge  can  not  exceed  the  difference  between 
its  customary  charge  for  the  more  expensive 
item  or  aervice  and  Its  ciistomary  charge  for 
the  Itefa  or  service  for  which  the  Act  will 
pay.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  form  of 
supplsmeatary  payment  sp>eak:s  In  terms  of 
til*  provl«ler's  ehargea,  while  the  Principles 
at  Belmburaement  are  predicated  upon  costs. 
Other  forms  of  supplementaUon  axe  to  be 
found  In  the  coinsurance  and  deductible 
provisions  of  both  Part  A  and  Part  B  of  the 
Act  tender  Part  A,  for  hoepital  coverage, 
there  is  a  $40  deductible,  and  coinsurance  of 
•10  per  day  from  the  eist  to  00th  day:  for 
extended  care  faclhty  coverage  there  la  co- 
insurance of  15  per  day  from  the  2l8t  to 
lOOth  day.  Under  Part  B,  for  medical  cover- 
age, there  Is  a  (50  deductible,  and  coinsur- 
ance of  30%  of  reasonable  charges  by  par- 
ticipating physicians. 

ICany  established  prepayment  agencies 
base  their  payment  upon  charges  and  permit 
snpplementatloa  In  the  form  of  deductibles 
aad  ootasuzwice.  Also  of  significance  Is  the 
fact  that  eighteen  state  welfare  agencies  per- 
mit sapplementation  of  the  welfare  rate  by 
the  paUent  or  his  sponsor  (Alabama,  Arl- 
■ona.  Ariumsaa,  Colorado,  Delaware.  Florida, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Louisiana.  Maine.  Mississippi. 
MtsBOUil,  Nevada,  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  IVxas,  and  Utah.) 

The  argument  most  frequently  advanced 
In  opposition  to  supplementation  of  state 
welfare  rates  by  the  patient  or  his  sponsor,  is 
that  this  practice  tends  to  cause  state  agen- 
cies to  depress  their  rates,  pay  less  than  full 
costs,  and  pass  on  greater  burdens  to  the 
omsomlng  public.  This  argument,  how- 
•Tsr,  loses  Its  validity  where  the  welfare 
agency  pays  the  provider  its  full  costs,  and 
ths  technique  of  supplementation  could  then 
be  utlUaed  to  compensate  the  provider  for 
the  dltrerence  between  its  cost  and  its  cus- 
tomary charge. 

Since  Medicare  wUl  pay  providers  only 
tbetr  "reasonable  coets."  an  amendment  to 
tl»s  Act  which  would  permit  supplementa- 
tion for  two-bed  and  three-bed  accommo- 
<tattons.  as  well  as  private  aooommodatlons, 
would  provide  proprietary  and  mar^  non- 
profit nursing  homes  with  an  IncrenAt  over 
costs  to  pay  thetr  mortgages.  OrnWexperl- 
eooe  In  New  York  City  Indicates  that  the 
pubUe  Is  willing  to  make  supplementary 
payments  for  more  desirable  accommoda- 
tlaciB.  But  this  Is  only  a  partial  solution. 
Tbs  complete  answer  would  be  to  permit 
proTldera  to  be  compensated  on  a  basis  sim- 
ilar to  that  employed  to  pay  physicians  un- 
«lsr  Part  B  of  Medicare  where,  after  a  $60  de- 
duettbls,  80%  0*  the  physician's  reasonable 
ebaiftm  are  paid  by  the  government,  and 
10%  by  the  patient.  The  government  could 
eontlnns  to  pay  reasonable  costs  to  prorld- 
ats  of  nursing  borne  services,  and  permit 
supiriemmtlon  up  to  thetr  reasra>abls 
ebarges. 
Mos*  slgnlflcant  problems  exist  under  Title 
nte  MtwMcaM  Act  only  reqt^rea  pay- 
__^  Of  reasonable  coets  for  Inpatient  hos- 
pital Builiwa.  and  not  for  nursing  home 
ssme—  (3setlon  laoa(a)  (18) ) .  Aixwrdlngly. 
•OBM  states  wlB  continue  to  Sz  rates  for 


nursing  home  services  by  negotiation.  In 
most  St&tee  this  has  hutoncaliy  meant  a 
rate  below  reasonable  costs. 

The  Medicaid  Act  should  be  amended  to 
require  the  States  to  pay  no  lese  than  reason- 
able coet  to  providers  of  nursing  home  serv- 
ices. The  definition  of  "reasonable  cost" 
should  Include  the  ■cost"  of  capital,  i.e.,  the 
cost  of  devoting  capital  to  nursing  home  use, 
rather  th.m  an  alternative  productive  use. 

Provisions  f^r  supplementary  p.iynients 
should  then  be  made  to  conlorm  with  the 
Medicare  Act.  Since  Medicaid  is  intended 
to  benefit  the  medically  indigent,  the  Wel- 
f.are  agencies  should  make  supplementary 
payments  in  an  am'.mnt  equal  to  tlie  differ- 
ence between  reasonable  ctistB  and  custom- 
ary charces  for  hirg^r  th.m  three-bed  ac- 
commodations. Supplementary  payments 
by  the  paUent,  his  iiuiuly.  or  hi3  sponsor, 
should  then  be  permitted  wliere  more  desir- 
able accommodations  have  been  requested 
by  them. 

The  principle  of  supplf^mentary  p-.'.yinents 
provides  a  relatively  simple  expedient  for 
solving  some  of  the  reimbursement  problems 
raised  by  the  Title  XVIII  and  XDC  programs. 
While  it  is  not  the  preferred  solution,  it  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  Its  expansion 
would  not  add  to  tlie  cost  ot  these  programs, 
and  would  enable  proorlet-'iry  and  many  non- 
proat  nursing  home  facilities,  which  other- 
wise could  not  participate,  to  lend  their 
talents  and  facilities  to  the  success  of  these 
most  ijnportant  health  programs. 


Aatliorizins  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
To  Preserve,  Protect,  Develop,  Restore 
and  Make  Accessible  Estuarine  Areas 
of  the  Nation 


HON. 


SPEECH 

OP 

EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    M.\RyLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3.  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  con- 
nection with  leave  to  extend  my  remarics 
with  respect  to  the  debate  on  H.R.  13447, 
a  bill  "to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore,  and 
make  accessible  estuarine  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  are  valuable  for  sport  and 
commercial  fishing,  wildlife  conservation, 
recreation,  and  scenic  beauty,  and  for 
other  purposes."  I  want  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  In  urging  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Congressman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  DincellI. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  protect 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  valuable,  beau- 
tiful and  beneficial  natural  i-esources.  the 
so-called  wet  lands. 

Many  of  the.se  areas  are  becoming 
rapidly  absorbed  or  completely  destroyed 
through  residential  and  industrial  devel- 
opment, pollution  and  other  activities  of 
our  ever-expanding  population.  Once 
these  wet  lands  are  lost,  they  are  gone 
forever.  When  tills  happens,  our  Na- 
tion loses  more  than  Just  land. 

The  wet  lands  are  the  breeding 
grounds,  the  sanctuaries,  and  the  homes 
of  myriad  forms  of  wildUfe,  Including 
valoable  fish  and  fowl. 

Large  populations  of  game  birds,  oys- 


ters, soft  clams,  crabs,  and  diamond  back 
terrapins — to  name  just  a  few — either 
make  their  homes  in  our  estuaries  and 
wet  lands  or  depend  upon  them  for  other 
vital  necessities,  such  as  feeding  or 
spawning  grounds.  The  same  applies  to 
many  valuable  species  of  fish,  such  as 
striped  bass,  sea  trout,  bluefish,  taiiwn, 
et  cetera. 

H.R.  13447  would  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  our  wet  lands. 
Its  enactment  would  have  a  profound 
and  beneficial  Impact  upon  our  Nation's 
economic  and  esthetic  resouices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  hope  It  is  passed 
promptly. 


More  on  Poverty  War  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

,  OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>nATIVES 
Thursday.  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  presented 
yesterday  a  series  of  articles  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  concerning  ap- 
parent misuse  of  fimds  by  a  part  of  the 
war  on  poverty  program.  Further  facts 
concerning  this  scandal  are  revealed  in 
three  additional  articles  v*hich  I  include 
with  my  remarks  today,  and  in  an  edi- 
torial suggesting  that  the  guilty  should 
be  prosecuted.    I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

The  articles  follow : 

Thieves  Find  CAY  East  Pickings 
(By  Doris  OUonnell  and  WUllam  F.  Miller) 

An  array  of  expensive  office  machines  and 
equipment — enough  to  equip  a  good-sized 
business  office — has  been  stolen  from  head- 
quarters of  Community  Action  for  Youth 
(CAY)  in  the  past  three  years. 

Thieves  have  struck  more  than  two  dozen 
times  and  made  off  with  property  valued  at 
$13,000  to  $20,000.  No  suspects  have  been 
found  and  no  arrests  made.  One  tyf>ewriter 
was  recovered. 

The  stolen  equipment  Includes  27  type- 
writers, three  electric  calculators,  a  copying 
machine,  four  record  players,  three  adding 
machines,  three  electric  clocks  and  three 
electric  fans. 

CAY'B  preschool  nursery  even  lost  an 
aquarium  with  &sh. 

Plain  Dealer  reporters,  checking  police  de- 
partment files  of  CAY'S  reported  losses, 
found  that  24  typewriters  were  stolen  be- 
tween April  and  September  this  year. 

The  most  recent  theft  report,  made  to 
police  Tuesday,  said  that  "sometime  between 
5:30  p.m.  and  6:30  p.m.  on  Sept.  10,  two 
Underwood  typfwriters"  were  taken  from 
CAY  ofBces,  1835-37  E.  79th  Street,  In  the 
Hotigh  area. 

The  report  added  there  were  no  signs  of 
forcible  entry,  that  the  items  were  not  in- 
sured.    There  were  no  suspects. 

The  report  concluded:  "Theft  apparently 
by  a  trespasser." 

In  police  files,  reporters  found  complaints 
from  CAY  personnel  of  stolen  personal  prop- 
erty, damage  to  property,  broken  windows, 
shots  fired  into  windows  and  o^her  acts  of 
vandalism  over  a  three- year  period. 

On  Manday,/Uiphael  O.  Lewis,  the  director 
of  CAY,  a  fedtihaiy  funded  antlpoverty  proj- 
ect, said:  "We've  had  a  very  bad  selge  of 
break-Ins  and  robberies.  Mainly  typewrltera 
are  taken." 
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Lewis  explained  that  CAYs  69  employes 
oc<:upy  a  former  apartment  building  that 
lacked  adequate  security  locks  on  doors  and 
windows. 

Police  records,  b&sed  on  statements  from 
C.\Y  administrators,  show  a  pattern  for  the 
niyst«rious  disappearance  of  property  and 
equipment. 

Ea<;h  of  the  31  loe.s  reixirts  indicates  that 
the  thievery  occurred  afier  5  30  p  m  and  be- 
iore  8:30am. 

Lewis  said  CAY  ha.s  tried  a  gi^ird  system 
and    thiit    employes    return    at    unexpected 
,  liours  to  patrol  the  building 

The  property,  listed  as  missnit:  In  police 
files,  was  stolen  from  the  original  CAY  head- 
quarters at  1959  E.  79th  Street  in  1964  and 
1965  and  more  recently  from  CAY's  building 
at  1935-37  E,  79th  Street.  (CAY's  preschool 
nursery  at  1966  E.  82d  Street  and  its  exten- 
.sion  service  office  at  1610  Lexington  Aveinie 
N  E.  also  have  been  targets,  i 

Lewis  has  told  a  Cleveland  Police  Depart- 
ment official  that  the  equipment  is  not  in- 
sured. 

A  CAY  spokesman  confirmed  that  CAYs 
trustees.  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Cuyahoga  Cotmty  Commissioner  Frank  M. 
Gorman,  voted  against  Instirance  because  of 
high  rates  in  the  Hough  area. 

However,  the  CAY  spokesman  said,  "We 
have  strict  inventory  controls  and  report  the 
losses  to  OEO."  OEO  is  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opporttuiity. 

The  Council  for  Economic  Opportunity  in 
Cleveland  is  the  OEO  agency  which  has  been 
funding  CAY  sine*  February  1966. 

Reporters  asked  police  whether  the  Federal 
Bureati  of  Investigation  has  been  noUfied  of 
the  thefts  from  federal  property. 
A  sign  posted  on  the  CAY  doorway  states: 
•■Federally  sponsored  project.  Contents  of 
this  area  belong  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment." 

A  CAY  official,  police  said,  h.is  notified 
them  by  telephone  that  CAY  is  an  Ohio 
cf>rporatlon  outside  federal  Jurisdiction  de- 
spite its  federal  funding. 

Thefts  from  CAY's  nurseries  were  minor 
but  included  tuberculosis  test  kits,  toys  and 
cookies. 

A  police  official  said  raxely  does  the  kind 
of  equipment  stolen  from  CAY  turn  up  In 
Cleveland  pawn  shops.  He  said  it  Is  gen- 
erally "fenced"  In  other  cities  and  In  other 
states. 

Lewis  could  not  be  reached  yesterday  for 
comment.  He  had  said  on  Monday  that  he 
was  working  on  a  "security  room"  idea  to 
combat  the  thievery.  He  has  tried  locking 
items  in  closets  witliout  success,  he  said. 
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olj.scurcd  by  incidents  reflecting  c;.rp|est,  su. 
pervlslon. 

In  the  case  of  CAYs  fictitious  employe 
reporters  aoonnell  and  Miller  found  that 
.salary  totaling  $1,632  was  paid  to  ■Ellen 
McCulloh.  626  McKlnley  Avenue  Akron" 
from  May  27  to  Oct  8,  1965.  The  mvstcnous 
"Ellen  McCulloh"  cannot  be  found  in  per- 
son or  in  Social  Security  records.  Nor  caji 
.<-iich  a  [jerson  l)e  remembered  in  Uie  places 
where  she  supposedly  performed  her  duties. 
In  the  case  of  the  disappearing  office  equlp- 
nuiit.  only  one  of  28  missing  items  has  been 
r(-co\ered.  No  persons  have  beer,  procecuted 
:or  theft. 

Disappearance  of  the  office  equipment  was 
reported  to  police  at  the  Ume  of  occurrence. 
Bui  not  until  five  months  after  'Ellen  Mc- 
Culloh" left  the  CAY  payroll  was  an  FBI 
investigation  requested  by"cAY  And  it  was 
not  until  after  reporters  ODonnell  and  Miller 
began  their  own  investigation  and  CAY  noti- 
fied the  bonding  agent  for  CAY  emploves  that 
something  was  wrong. 

Both  the  U.S.  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinqu- 
ency, which  supplied  funds  for  CAY  at  the 
time  of  the  "Ellen  McCulloh'  employment, 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
wiiich  now  provides  funds  for  CAY.  have 
been  made  aware  of  the  strange  case.  They 
say  it  is  a  matter  to  be  pursued  bv  CAY  it- 
self. Their  viewpoint  is  supported  bv  federal 
authorities  who  Have  ruled  that  the  matter 
is  outside  federal  Jurisdiction  because  CAY 
IS  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation. 

In  the  absence  of  power  to  prosecute,  and 
with  federal  fimds  Involved,  it  would  seem 
that  federal  agencies  would  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  press  vigorously  for  a  speedy  and 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  happeningB 
at  CAY.  ^ 

Persons  responsible  for  theft  of  taxpayers' 
money  and  property  should  be  found  'and 
prosecuted.  'When  prosecution  cannot  be 
carried  out  at  the  federal  level,  it  certainly 
can  be  accomplished  at  the  local  level 
through  officers  of  the  cltv  and  county 


Long  Look  at  CAY  NrtorD 

There  is  evidence  of  startling  laxness  In 
administrative  procedures  and  personnel  su- 
pervision in  the  federally  financed  Commu- 
nity Action  for  Youth  (CAY)  antlpoverty 
program  here  and  the  situation  warrants  the 
most  searching  scrutiny. 

In  Plain  Dealer  stories  this  week,  reporters 
Doris  O'Donnell  and  William  F.  Miller  have 
disclosed   that: 

A  mystery  employe,  whose  existence  has 
not  been  established,  drew  salary  for  nearly 
four  months  on  a  CAY  records  project. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  costly 
but  uninsured  office  equipment  has  disap- 
peared from  CAY  headquarters. 

The  salary  payment  represents  a  theft  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

The  disappearance  of  office  equipment  rep- 
resents a  theft  of  taxpayers'  property. 

Both  thefts  also  raise  a  serious  question 
as  to  how  they  could  have  been  allowed  to 
happen. 

The  happenings  in  Cleveland  are  not  the 
first  to  demonstrate  laxness  in  the  admin- 
istration of  federal  antlpoverty  programs,  as 
many  news  stories  from  around  the  nation 
have  shown.  Unfortunately,  the  good  works 
Of  agencies  charged  with  responsibility  for 
administering    public    funds    are    too    often 


Cay  Won't  Try  To  Recoup  Loss 
(  By  Doris  ODonnell  and  William  P.  Miller) 
Cuyahoga  Cotmty  Commissioner  Prank  M 
Gorman,  who  also  Is  board  chairman  of  Com- 
munity Action  for  Youth  (CAY)  bhmtv 
conceded  yesterday  that  CAY  planned  no 
further  official  action  to  recoup  the  salary 
paid  to  a  mystery  woman  on  CAYs  pavroU. 

"We're  not  going  to  do  anything  about  It  " 
Gorman  told  The  Plain  Dealer.  "It's  up  to 
the  bonding  company.  Look,  we've  got  what 
looks  like  someone  taking  monev.  We  noti- 
fied the  FBI.  That's  the  last  I  ever  thought 
about  it."  ^ 

The  Plain  Dealer  disclosed  on  Tuesdav  that 
an  "Ellen  McCulloh"  of  Akron.  O  ,  was  paid 
$1,632.50  In  1965  to  gather  confidential  re- 
search records  for  CAY  from  Juvemle  court 
She  was  listed  as  an  employe  of  CAYs  data 
processing  unit,  formerly  headed  bv  Larrv  A. 
Weber,  also  of  Akron. 

After  The  Plain  Dealer  began  checking  Into 
the  matter.  CAY's  director.  Raphael  O  Lewis 
notified  the  company  that  bond.-;  CAY  em- 
ployes of  the  $1,600  loss. 

Gorman  said  the  mysterious  emplove  w;^ 
found  "because  Price  &  Waterhouse  "an  ac- 
counting firm,  was  checking  it.  and  we  found 
one  check  made  out  to  Ellen  McCulloh  was 
endorsed  by  Weber." 

Gorman  said  the  matter  was  turned  o\er 
to  the  FBI  and  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned "the  district  attorney  never  men- 
tioned it  to  us." 

Reporters  learned  that  an  FBI  report  Wiis 
made  last  March  and  that  the  atiorney's 
office  ruled  that  the  CAY  was  outside  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction.  CAY,  the  federal  attorney  s 
office,  said  is  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation. 

CAY  Is  funded  by  the  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  of  Greater  CTeveland  the 
antlpoverty  agency  here,  and  will  receive 
about  $700,000  for  1966. 

Asked  whether  CAY's  board  of  trustees  in- 


' ended  lo  pursue  the  InveeUgaUon.  Gorman 
said:  I  think  we  should  bring  acUon  against 
the  bonding  company.  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  CAY. 

•  I  m  going  to  tell  Mr.  Lewis  to  get  the 
money  back.  I  don't  conceive  of  it  as  mv 
duty 

■  We  don:t  know  today  whether  the  per- 
son—this McCulloh — was  wholly  ficUtious  or 
not.  There  were  some  flgiires  which  Weber 
said  were  supplied  by  this  woman" 

Weber  has  refused  to  comment  on  the 
matter. 

"Someone  shotild  Investigate  this,"  Gor- 
man said.  "I  don't  know  who  It  Is  We 
should  recover  the  money.  It  s  up  to  the 
bonding  company." 

.Asked  why  Lewis  waited  as  long  as  he  did 
to  report  the  case  to  the  bonding  firm.  Gor- 
man said:  "Maybe  Lewis  was  a  little  negli- 
gent in  notlfv-lng  the  bonding  companv  ' 

Gorman  also  was  asked  whether  the  est;- 
mated  $13,000  to  $20,000  worth  of  bii.siness 
maciiines  and  typewriters  stolen  from  CAY 
offices  in  the  last  three  years  is  federal  prop- 
erty. Gorman  replied:  "I'm  sure  it  can  be 
determined. 

•  In  the  Weber  matter,"  Gorman  s.'iid.  "the 
research  department  was  100' c  federally 
funded.  I  have  no  opinion  on  the  equip- 
ment. The  books  are  public  records.  You 
are  entitled  to  look  at  public  records." 
The  equipment  was  not  insured 
Gorman  said  he  was  not  at  the  CAY  bo,'ird 
meeting  when  insurance  rates  for  theft* 
coverage  were  discussed  but  he  said  that 
Lewis  reported  only  "Lloyds  of  London  would 
Insure  vis."  A  CAT  spokesman  could  not  find 
minutes  of  the  Insurance  discussion  and 
the  decision  not  to  Insure  eqtilpment  wa.s 
not  a  matter  of  formal  board  action 

"Lewis  said  the  rates  would  have  been 
more  than  what  was  lost  in  equipment  ' 
Gorman  said. 

The  question  of  prosecution  in  tlie  pay- 
roll case  was  also  discussed  with  Gorman  ' 
"I  don't  see  any  spilled  milk  to  cry  over 
but  I  asked  Lewis  to  have  the  bonding  com- 
pany call  me  to  see  whether  It  recommends 
prosecution."   Gorman   said. 

Gorman  charged  the  newspaper  articles  on 
CAY  are  attempts  to  "get  Lewis  and  CAT  " 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  he  sfdd 
"Fire  Lewis?" 

There  are  10  CAY  board  members  ider  :ified 
as  sponsors  and  11  members  at  large. 

CAY    Payroll's    Mysterious    "Ellen"    is 

Linked  With  Ex-/ id's  Wife 

(By  Doris  O'Donnell  and  William  P   Miileri 

The  name  "Ellen  McCulloh."  apparentlv 
used  to  pad  a  payroU.  la  the  same  as  the 
maiden  name  of  the  wife  of  a  former  super- 
visor for  Community  Action  for  Youth 
(CAY),  It  was  learned  yesterday 

Neither  the  FBI,  CAY  nor  The  Plain  Dealer 
has  been  able  to  trace  the  name  "Ellen  Mc- 
Culloh" to  anyone  who  actually  worked  for 

C  A  I  . 

CAY  paid  out  $1,632  In  salary  checks  In 
th,<jt  name. 

The  supervisor  who  put  the  name  on  his 
pajToll  at  CAY  Is  Larry  A.  Weber.  1291  De- 
witt   Drive,  Akron. 

The  Plain  Dealer  learned  vesterdav  that 
his  wifes  full  name  is  Joanne  Ellen  McCul- 
loh Peerman  Weber. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Joarne  Ellen  Mc- 
Culloh. She  was  married  to  a  man  bv  Uie 
n.ame  of  Peerman  before  marrying  Weber 

It  also  was  learned  that  the  address  listed 
on  payroll  records  for  the  woman,  in  Akron 
was  that  at  aunt  of  Weber",  wife,  the  former 
Hlen  McCulloh. 

Weber  had  been  CAY's  supervisor  In  charge 
of  data  processing  at  the  time  the  name  ap- 
peared on  the  CAY  payroll.  He  quit  his 
$ll,500-a-year  Job  In  February. 

CAY  payroll  checks  were  payable  to  an 
•Ellen  McCulloh"  for  the  period  from  Mav 
27  to  Oct.  8   1965. 
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TtM  address  listed  for  •'Ellen  McCulloh" 
waa  620  MtAlnley  Avenue,  Akron,  the  resi- 
dence dt  Mrs.  Alva  Soutbem. 

Earlier  this  week,  Mrs.  Southern  told  re- 
porters she  had  never  heard  or  "Ellen  Mc- 
Culloh." 

Yesterday  she  told  a  reporter  that  she 
has  a  niece  named  "Joanne  McCulloh"  but 
that  she  had  never  known  the  niece  as  Ellen. 

Former  employes  of  CAT'S  data  processing 
department  told  The  Plain  Dealer  they  had 
never  known  or  seen  an  "Ellen  McCulloh." 

One  former  employe  said  he  had  met 
Weber's  wife,  whose  first  name  was  Joanne  at 
the  Weber  home  In  Akron. 

A  routine  Investigation  into  CAT'S  finan- 
cial records,  made  in  March,  brought  about 
the  search  for  an  "Ellen  McCulloh." 

At  that  time  CAT  was  in  the  process  of 
transfer  fr<Mn  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  the  Council  for 
Economic  Opportunities  in  Greater  Cleve- 
land, the  antlpoverty  agency  here. 

CAT'S  bookkeeper,  at  that  time,  was  unsuc- 
cessful In  tracking  down  a  Social  Security 
number  for  the  woman  listed  as  a  clerk. 
B«glstered  letters,  sent  to  several  Akron  ad- 
dresses, were  returned.  Including  one  sent  to 
(Sao  McKlnley  Avenue. 

Finally  CAT'S  director,  Raphael  O.  Lewis, 
asked  the  Federal  Biireau  of  Investigation 
to  look  Into  the  matter. 

Lewis  has  said  the  FBI  never  reported  back 
and  that  he  was  left  with  the  impression 
that  the  U.S.  attorney's  oBlce  here  had  ruled 
CAT  was  not  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  govem- 
DOisnt  but  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation  and 
that  the  FBI.  therefore,  had  no  Jurisdiction. 

The  assistant  U.S.  attorney  who  reported- 
ly made  such  a  ruling  told  The  Plain  Dealer 
yesterday  there  is  nothing  in  writing  to 
substantiate  the  report.  The  attorney  re- 
called that  some  time  ago  "somebody  mak- 
ing; an  audit  of  CAT  bad  called  and  that  the 
matter  might  have  ccme   up." 

Ho  final  determination  on  Jurisdiction 
was  made,  he  said. 

After  reporters  recently  began  trying  to 
locate  the  woman  on  the  CAT  payroll,  Lewis 
hotifled  CAT'S  bonding  company  of  the  pay- 
roll loss. 

Lewis  and  Frank  M.  Gorman,  Cuyahoga 
County  commissioner,  who  is  chainnan  of 
CAT'S  trustees,  maintain  that  any  further  in- 
vestigation Is  the  duty  of  the  bonding  com- 
pany. 

The  mystery  of  "Ellen  McCulloh"  was  first 
disclosed  earlier  this  week. 

Yesterday,  The  Plain  Dealer  received  a  tip 
that  the  woman  was  Weber's  wife. 

Tbls  led  to  a  check  at  record*  In  the 
Summit  County  courthouse  In  Akron. 

Reporters  found  records  there  which  show 
ttiat  Lairy  Allen  Weber  married  Joanne  El- 
len Peerman.  on  May  30,  1964.  She  pre- 
Tloasly  had  been  married  to  Jlmmle  F. 
Feennan  at  age  19  on  Sept.  7,  1957.  At  the 
time  ot  her  first  marriage,  she  listed  her 
name  as  Jotuine  Ellen  McCulloh  of  Tall- 
madgs,  O.  8b«  Is  a  graduate  of  Tallmadge 
High  School  and  a  former  B.  P.  Goodrich 
Co.  secretary. 

¥nien  a  reporter  called  at  the  Weber  home. 
Mrs.  Weber  said  she  had  been  advised  by 
coonael  "not  to  say  anything." 

Her  lawyer  Is  George  Pappas  of  Akron. 
formar  assistant  summit  County  prosecutor. 

Wsbsr  has  declined  to  comment  on  the 
tamttmt.  Hm  reportedly  has  a  Job  that  takes 
blm  out  of  Akron  during  the  week. 

Websr  turn  Identified  htmself  as  a  data 
proeising  eansultant  and  formerly  was  as- 
m>elmt»A  with  a  bustncss  machine  firm. 

Mrs.  Weber's  father,  Hazry  J.  McColloh. 
140  8.  TbeBMM  Boad.  Tallmadge,  confirmed 
h»  kaa  •  daug^tar  nainiwl  "Joanne  Ellen 
MeOoOeh.*  Ha  baa  not  seen  his  dauf^tsr 
In  six  yean  and  has  never  met  Weber,  hs 


His  daughter  always  used  ttie  first  name 
of  "Joanne."  he  said. 
Pappas  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 


CoBfrestmaa  St.  Onge  Reports  to  the 
People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OP    CONNECTtCVT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Six>aker,  I  am 
now  completing  my  fourth  year  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Second 
District  of  Connecticut.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  each  year  I  prepai-e  a  simimary  of 
my  activities  in  Congress  for  the  year  so 
that  the  people  of  my  district  will  be  in- 
formed of  these  activities  and  my  views 
on  major  legislation.  I  believe  that  the 
Biblical  mandate  "to  render  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship"  should  be  a  moral 
obligation  for  every  responsible  public 
ofBcial.  I  am  therefore  pleased  to  pre- 
sent this  report — my  fourth  annual  re- 
port— in  fulfillment  of  that  obligation. 

This  time  I  have  divided  my  report  into 
two  sections.  One  deals  with  the  legisla- 
tive achievements  of  the  89th  Congress, 
covering  the  2  ycai-s  1965  and  1966.  It 
includes  the  major  bills  and  programs 
enacted  in  such  fields  as  education, 
heaJth.  coi\sez-vation,  social ^secuiity,  la- 
bor, business,  and  many  others.  It  Is  a 
great  record  which  compares  most  favor- 
ably with  previous  ConLre.s.ses  in  our  his- 
tory. This  report  is  being  sent  to  my 
constituents  separately. 

The  other  is  the  report  you  are  now 
readiiig.  It  deals  with  my  own  specific 
activities  in  behalf  of  my  district,  legis- 
lation I  sponsored,  my  committees  In 
Congress,  and  so  forth.  Obviously  It  Is 
impossible  to  cover  the  entire  record  due 
to  space  limitations. 

THE    89TH    CONGRESS 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  the  89th 
Congress  has  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  hard  working,  in  our  his- 
tory. The  sessions  in  both  years.  1965 
and  1966,  Ifisted  nearly  10  months  each. 
Thus  we  were  continuously  in  session  for 
about  20  out  of  the  24  months,  which  in 
itself  is  a  record.  The  job  of  being  a 
Congressman  is  a  full-time  job.  My  rec- 
ord of  attendance  at  the  sessions  is  un- 
usually high,  yet  I  returned  home  to  the 
second  district  each  weekend  to  visit 
communities,  meet  constituents,  and  see 
my  family. 

As  their  Representative  in  Congress, 
I  utilized  everj'  occasion  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple Informed  on  my  actiivtles  through 
the  following  means:  biweekly  television 
and  radio  programs,  a  bimonthly  news- 
letter In  1966,  personal  appearances  In  as 
many  towns  as  possible,  my  district 
offices  In  Putnam  and  Norwich — opened 
in  February  1966 — field  representatives 
In  several  eu'eas  of  the  district,  my  annual 
reports,  news  releases  to  the  press,  ad- 
dresses before  groups  and  organizations. 


and  personal  contact  at  my  offlce  in 
Washington. 

In  addition,  there  was  the  constant 
stream  of  mall  which  averaged  between 
100  and  150  letters  per  day  and  often 
reached  as  many  as  300  a  day.  My  staff 
and  I  made  every  effort  to  answer  all 
letters  and  to  be  helpful  wherever  pos- 
sible. I  had  planned  on  visiting  ail  towns 
in  the  district,  but  the  long  sessions  of 
this  Congress  made  It  impossible  to  do 
so  and  this  I  very  much  regret.  I  am 
sure  the  people  understand  that  the 
duties  of  the  ofiQce  to  which  they  have 
elected  me,  requiring  my  presence  in 
Washington,  take  priority  over  all  other 
commitments. 

THE    INTniNATION.^L    SCENK 

The  war  in  Vietnam  overshadows  all 
other  developments  on  the  international 
scene.  Our  country  is  faced  with  ex- 
tremely difficult  problems  there.  I  have 
followed  these  developments  with  deep 
interest  and  anxiety.  We  must  continue 
to  explore  every  possibihty  that  will  lead 
toward  peace  negotiations  whereby  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  determine  for  themselves 
what  foi-m  of  govenunent  they  shall  have 
and  we  can  then  bring  our  men  home.  I 
have  supported  every  efifort  in  that  direc- 
tion and  shall  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future  in  accordance  with  the  security 
and  defense  of  our  Nation's  interests. 

Among  the  steps  I  have  taken  during 
the  past  year  are  the  following:  I  was 
one  of  74  Members  of  Congress  to  urge 
the  President  last  January  not  to  resume 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  in  the  hope 
that  the  lull  would  lead  to  peace  nego- 
tiations; I  cosponsored  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  pei-manent  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  to  maintain  peace  in 
the  world  and  prevent  small  "brush-flre" 
wars  which  have  a  way  of  developing  into 
large-scale  wars;  I  was  one  of  46  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  protest  a.gainst  the 
proposal  of  Premier  Ky  for  the  United 
States  to  Invade  North  Vietnam  and  be- 
come even  more  involved.  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  our  Government's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, but  I  would  not  like  to  see  us  become 
Involved  In  an  open-ended  war  sapping 
our  men,  our  enei-gy,  and  our  resources. 

As  for  legislation  in  the  international 
field.  I  have  supported  the  following: 
food-for-peace  progran\.  Peace  Corps, 
foreign  aid  to  nations  friendly  to  us,  test 
ban  treaty  to  prohibit  nuclear  testing, 
U.S.  defense  appropriations,  extension  of 
the  act  to  control  exports  to  Com- 
munist countries,  aid  in  the  development 
of  Latin  American  countries,  and  efforts 
to  combat  communism  at  home  and 
abroad. 

COMMmxE  WORK 

In  the  89th  Congress  I  served  on  two 
major  comr.iittees  and  five  subcommit- 
tees. They  are:  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights;  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee £uid  its  Subcommittees  on  Coast 
Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  Conservation,  and 
Maritime  Education  and  Training.  In 
addition,  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Coast    Guard    Academy,    having    been 
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named  to  it  by  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 
The   two  committees  and  nearly  all 
of   the   subcommittees    have   been    ex- 
tremely busy  over  the  past  2  years.    We 
have  held  extensive  hearings  and  subse- 
quently reported  a  number  of  important 
measures     which     later     became     law. 
Among   the  more   Important   measures 
enacted  were:  liberalization  of  the  U.S. 
immigration   laws — of   which   I   was   a 
cosponsor— revision  of  bail  practices  in 
U.S.  courts,  penalties  for  assassination 
of  a  President  or  Vice  President,  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  on  presidential 
continuity,  improvement  of  crime  pre- 
vention and  law  enforcement  methods, 
appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard  and 
its  Academy  at  New  London,  expansion 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  increase  in  the 

number  of  cadets  at  the  Academy my 

bill— establishment  of  a  long-range  na- 
tional program  in  marine  science,  and 
others. 

LEGISLATION  SPONSORED 

I  have  sponsored  a  total  of  77  biUs  and 
resolutions  In  this  Congress.  50  In  1965 
and  27  this  year.  Of  the  total,  60  are 
public  bills  and  17  private  bills,  the 
latter  being  primarily  claims  or  immigra- 
tion problems  to  help  unite  families.  I 
am  extremely  proud  of  this  record  of 
legislation,  especially  when  a  number  of 
the  biUs  of  which  I  was  the  Initial 
sponsor  or  cosponsor  were  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Among  measures  I  sponsored  which 
have  been  enacted  are:  establishment  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  resolution  to  permit  the 
public  showing  of  the  film  on  the  late 
President  Kennedy,   the  medicare  bill, 
U.S.  district  court  at  New  London,  revi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  immigration  law's,  re- 
solution  protesting   the   persecution  of 
Jews  and  other  relgious  groups  in  Soviet 
Russia,  resolution  calling  restoration  of 
freedom    to   the    people    of   Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  subjugated  by  So- 
viet Russia,  official  recognition  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Band,  creation  of  a  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laws  limiting 
political   activity   by   U.S.   Government 
employees   pay   raise   for   Federal   and 
postal  employees,  recognition  of  World 
law  Day,  study  to  determine,  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  Connecticut  River 
Natioiml     Recreation     Area,     Ground 
Transportation    Act    to    develop    high- 
speed railroad  transportation,  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  Coast  Guard 
the  new  GI  bill  of  rights  providing  edu- 
cational and  other  benefits  to  veterans  of 
the  cold  war   period.   National   Traffic 
faafety  Act  to  help  reduce  the  traffic  toll. 
The  above  list  of  enacted  measures  is 
a  source  of  great   satisfaction   to  me. 
inis  IS  a  record  of  achievement  of  which 
any  Member  of  Congress,  regardless  of 
"le  length  of  service,  could  be   justly 
proud.    In  addition,  I  have  introduced  a 
number  of  important  bills,  some  of  which 
came  close  to  enactment,   and  I  shall 
continue  to  press  for  their  enactment  in 
ine  new  Congress  next  year.    Among  my 
more  important  bills  are  the  following- 
To  declare  October  12,  Columbus  Day 
"  a  legal  hoUday;  to  provide  Interpre- 
ters   for    deaf    defendants    in    Federal 
courts;   revision  of  the  U.S.  copyright 


laws— these  laws  have  not  been  revised 
since   1909  and  my  subcommittee  has 
been  working  on  this  for  2  years;   tax 
deduction  for  construction  of  facilities 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution;  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  marketing  order  for 
eggs  to  help  poultry  farmers  and  con- 
sumers;   aid   to   rural    and   semiurban 
areas  suffering  from  drought,  especially 
in  New  England;  extend  head-of -house- 
hold benefits  to  single  persons  over  35. 
including  widows  and  widowers;  protect 
veterans   against  loss  of  pension  as  a 
result   of   social   security   changes'    de- 
liveiT  of  social  security  checks  on  first 
day  of  each  month;  set  up  a  commission 
to  develop  a  system  of  passenger  trans- 
portation between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton through  Connecticut;   preserve  the 
Connecticut  shoreline  along  Long  Island 
Sound  for  public  benefit;  establishment 
of  a  permanent  milk  progi-am  for  school- 
children; exclusion  from  Income  of  cer- 
tain reimbursed  moving  expenses;  reim- 
burse elderiy  patients  for  costs  of  trans- 
portation to  a  hospital  or  rehabilitation 
center;    provide   city    delivery   of   mall 
service  to  postal  patrons  who  qualify  for 
such  service;  tax  deduction  for  teachers 
for  expenses  incurred  for  courses  toward 
higher  education;  provide  penalties  for 
polluting    navigable    waters;    medicare 
coverage  for  State  and  local  employees- 
penalties  for  acts  of  violence  or  intim- 
idation based  on  race,  color,  religion   or 
national  origin, 

OTHER    IMPOHTAXT    LEGISLATION 

In  addition  to  the  many  bills  I  have 
introduced  or  cosponsored,  I  have  also 
supported  every  effort  to  curtail  Infla- 
tion and  to  prevent  runaway  prices  In 
the  cost  of  living.  Inflation  Is  a  very 
serious  problem  to  which  the  Congre-s 
has  given  much  study  in  recent  weeks. 
It  is  a  natioioal  problem  and  must  be 
dealt  with  on  a  national  scale.  Let  me 
assure  all  my  constituents  that  I  shall 
support  every  measure  that  will  effec- 
tively deal  with  this  problem.  It  is  not 
my  Intention  to  allow  the  economic  gains 
and  national  prosperity,  which  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  attain,  be  frittered 
away. 

I  have  also  supported  the  various  bills 
to  help  elementary  and  higher  education 
the     antlpoverty     program,     adequate 
housing,  the  school  lunch  program    an 
increase  in  social  security  benefits,  mini- 
mum wage  with  extension  of  coverage  to 
8  million  more  workers,  unemplo>-ment 
compensation    benefits,    elimination    of 
water  and  air  pollution,  rural  water  sys- 
tems, control  of  dangerous  drugs,  excise 
tax  reduction,  public  works  and  economic 
development,  water  resources  plannin'' 
Older  Americans  Act,  establishment  of 
health    services    and    medical    centers 
highway     beautiflcation,    various    pro- 
grams to  help  our  farmers,  aid  to  small 
business,    stimulate    homebuilding    and 
mortgage  market.  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act  to  protect  consumei-s.  flood  con- 
trol and  Improvement  of  river  basins, 
pay  increase  for  military  persormel   in- 
crease in  pensions  for  veterans  and  their 
widows. 

SERVICES   TO    CONSTrrUENTS 

Besides  legislative  duties,  there  are 
many  demands  upon  a  Congressman  for 
his  services  by  constituents  who  are  In 
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need  of  help  with  personal  problems     I 
have  received  hundreds  of  such  requests 
over  the  past  2  years  from  Individuals 
and  families  seeking  help  on  ser^-icemen's 
hardship  or  transfer  cases,  family  allot- 
ments,  welfare  assistance,  student  aid 
housing  needs,  employment,  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  veterans  pensions.  Immi- 
gration matters,  complaints  about  postal 
service,  and  others.    My  offlce  in  Wash- 
ington has  also  handled  arrangements 
for  tours  of  the  Capitol  by  manv  visitors 
including  large  numl)ers  of  schoolchil- 
dren, from  the  district. 

Above  all.  I  utilize  every  opportunity  to 
help  the  towns  in  my  district  with  special 
projects  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   can    be   helpful,   such   as   public 
works,  roads,  sewers  and  water  mains 
streets,  housing,  urban  renewal  and  re- 
development,    post    offices,     manpower 
training    for    unemployed,    funds    for 
school    districts    and    for   colleges,    aid 
under  the  antlpoverty  program  for  'com- 
munity  action  projects,   special  aid   to 
farmers,    contracts   for   Industry,    com- 
mumty  planning,   and  others.     I  have 
helped  obtain  loanf  for  small  business 
firms,  information  and  publications  for 
students  and  others,  attract  Industry  to 
the  area  in  order  to  provide  employment 
for  more  people,  and  I  have  encouraged 
every  effort  toward  continued  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  for  eastern  Con- 
necticut. 

As  your  Representative  In  Congress 
you  may  contact  me  on  any  subject  or 
problem  you  desire  Involving  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  always  glad  to  have 
your  opinion  on  vital  legislation  or  on 
national  issues.  E\-ery  effort  will 
be  made  to  assist  you  with  personal 
problems. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  continue  to  serve  you  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  It  Is  an  honor  and 
a  privilege  to  serve  the  people  and  I 
shall  cherish  this  honor  In  the  vears 
ahead. 


Letter  From  Upward  Bound  Participant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 


OF    NZW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HQUSE  OP  REPRESE^^^A-^VE3 
Thursday.  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  voung 
lady  in  my  district  who  participated  in 
the  Upward  Bound  program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  this  summer 

Miss  Elizabeth  Y.  Hubbard,  of  Mount 
Vernon.  N.Y..  parUcipated  in  the  Upward 
Bound  program  at  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege and  her  letter  tells  what  this  ex- 
perience has  meant  to  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  when  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  just 
passed  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966,  I  think  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  this  expression  of 
appreciation  for  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram of  Interest.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  am  placing  Miss  Hubbard's 
letter  in  the  Record: 


,..^wuv.wi«  «nu  aic  ill    letter  in  me  kecord: 
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October  6,  1966 


Hon.  Ogoen  Reid,  . 

House  of  Representatives,  I 

WashiTii/ton,  D.C. 

Deab  Sn:  I  was  one  of  tfae  students  of 
Sarah  Lawrence  Upward  Bound  Program  this 
summer.  I  really  enjoyed  U  and  I  learned 
a  lot. 

Before  I  came  I  wasn't  so  mucti  exclt«<i 
about  the  program.  But  as  I  heard  more 
from  my  counselors  and  other  students.  I 
became  Interested  in  the  program.  While  I 
was  participating  In  this  program  I  became 
more  mature  and  made  belter  friends.  While 
I  w»«  here  I  learned  more  confidence  In  my- 
self and  the  students  that  were  up  here  and 
the  tutors  became  a  part  of  my  family. 

There  Isn't  much  to  say  except  for  this. 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  developing  this  program  and 
hope  It  win  continue  next  summer. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Elizabeth  Y    Hvbb.\rd. 


On  Capitol  Hill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENT.\TIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  compiled  a  resume  of  the  89lh 
Congress  as  of  October  1,  1966,  and  wUl 
shortly  follow  my  usual  custom  of  mail- 
ing it  to  my  constituents  a^  a  yearend 
summary.  Under  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  the 
summary  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 
On  Capitol  Hill  Wirn  "dsMiiiz"  Gvbser 
October   1.   1966. 

Dkab  Pkiends;  Another  year  has  gone  by — 
my  fourteenth  as  your  Congressman.  Con- 
greaa  will  soon  adjourn  and  it  is  time  fur 
my  traditional  "End  of  Session  Report." 

Second  session  of  the  89th  Congress  was 
noteworthy  for  what  It  didn't  do  while  the 
first  seealon  was  beet  known  for  the  volume. 
If  not  quality,  of  laws  passed.  Failure  to 
repeal  Section  14b  of  Taft-Hartley  and  the 
Senate's  defeat  of  Civil  Rights  were  surpris- 
ing.   Fate  of  other  major  bills  is  uncertain. 

Grand  Canyon  dams  scuttled  the  Central 
Arizona  Project.  They  are  unsound  eco- 
nomically: would  spoil  a  great  natural 
wonder.    I  opposed  them. 

Debt  limit  increased  to  $330  blllioai  for  the 
eighth  time  since  1960.  Excessive  govern- 
ment spending  has  fed  Inflation,  raised  living 
coats,  diminished  oxiz  gold  supply,  created  a 
dangerous  fiscal  situation.  Unless  Admlnl.s- 
tratioa  spending  poUciee  are  changed 
promptly  a  tax  mcrease  is  certain  The 
preaent  tight  money  policy  has  been  earned 
too  far;   may  trigger  a  recession. 

Your  Congreesman  voted  for  more  train- 
ing in  health  professions,  narcotic  addict 
rehabilitation,  a  Transportation  Department. 
an  agricultural  minimum  wage,  vocational 
and  higher  education,  humane  treatment  of 
anlmalB.  extension  of  GI  benefiu  to  cold  war 
and  Vietnam  Tets.  Increased  funds  for  Small 
Business  loans:  supported  mass  transit,  high- 
way and  auto  Hiety,  eqiml  employment 
opportunitlea,  food  for  freedom.  I  opposed 
rent  aubaldles,  sales  partlcii>ation  act.  poverty 
program,  foreign  aid  and,  for  the  first  time. 
civil  rights  for  the  reason  that  it  extended 
govenmient  regulation  to  the  sale  of  private 
boualng.  Extension  of  government  power  to 
prtyate  matten  la  dangerous. 

Pacbeco  Tunnel:  The  Inlet  and  first  two 


miles  are  under  construction  as  a  result  of 
my  amendment  to  the  San  Luis  Bill.  When 
completed  the  10  3  mile  tunnel  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  •98  million  project  will  pro- 
vide northern  Santa  Clara  County  with  36% 
of  Its  water  requirements  and  37 ''i  of  the 
Souths.  This  win  satisfy  our  estimated 
water  needs  until  the  year  2020  The  feas- 
ibility report  avithonzed  In  my  bill  which 
passed  a  few  years  ago  shows  the  project  to 
be  a  sound  Investment  and  essential  to  our 
future  growth.  My  bill  H  R  777  to  a\ithorize 
the  lull  project  was  held  up  by  a  Budget 
Bureau  policy  of  not  approvms  new  con- 
strviction  It  has  now  been  cleared  by  the 
White  House  and  will  be  considered  ne.xl 
yeiir. 

Local  matters  Stanford  Accelerator  re- 
ceived funds  and  will  soon  be  fully  opera- 
tional. San  Francisqtnto  flood  control  study 
will  be  resumed  by  U  S.  Army  Engineers. 
P.ilo  Alto  and  San  Jose  Airport  development 
ooutiniiee.  I  sxipported  additional  airline 
service  for  San  Jose  by  PS.^;  followed  through 
on  gran:,s  and  loans  for  Stanford.  Santa 
Clara.  West  Valley.  Gavilan.  Foothill,  and 
San  Jose  City  Colleges;  maintained  liaison 
with  government  dep.irtments  for  the  county 
and  each  city  in  my  district  Federal  pre- 
emption of  the  tax  ba.';e  is  forcing  cities  and 
counties  to  increasing  dependency  upon  fed- 
eral handouts.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
rebate  federal  ta.xes  to  local  government  for 
local  use. 

Five  of  my  bills  were  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  In  the  89th  Congres.s  and  another 
pa.ssed  as  an  Administration  bill.  I  was  ac- 
tive in  passage  of  bills  to  raise  military  pay. 
deiine  retiree  rights,  continue  social  security 
to  orphans  still  in  school,  broaden  the  Na- 
tion.il  Defense  Education  Act,  also  in  de- 
feating a  Senate  amendment  which  would 
have  called  individual  reservists  from  units. 

lenth  District  industry  is  much  more 
sound  than  last  year.  Government  con- 
tracts for  non-defense  procurement  are 
among  the  highest  In  the  nation  and  are  in- 
creasing. Space,  electronics,  oceanography, 
rapid  transit,  atomic  power,  pronu.se  further 
utilization  of  Tenth  District  Uilents.  I  am 
supporting  federal  programs  to  encourage 
such  progre.ss— a  sound  economv  cannot  be 
based  principally  upon  the  military.  My 
work  on  the  Special  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee involves  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulations  (ASPR)  and  h.is  helped  me 
correct  some  c;ises  of  bidding  discrimination. 

War  in  Vietnam  Is  a  fnistratmp  page  in 
US  history.  In  February  I  m.ide  t.^iree  spe- 
cific suggestions  designed  to  p.-fnv.tc  nego- 
tiations. One.  a  proposal  for  an  ."Vsiaii  con- 
ference, hiis  materialized;  will  convene  in 
October  in  the  Philippines  I  favor  any  rea- 
sonable step  toward  negotiation  In  the 
meantime  recognizing  the  p'.igln  of  our  GIs 
who  are  committed,  not  by  their  own  choice, 
to  a  life-or-death  struggle.  I  have  sup- 
ported legislation  which  gives  our  boys  the 
best  in  equipment — the  best  in  medical 
care-  and  the  best  chance  for  survival.  Last 
fall  my  Investigating  Su'ocomniittee  visited 
the  combat  area  and  made  a  c»3niprehensive 
s'udy  of  the  overall  supply  situation.  We 
f'/.ind  .some  shortages  and  made  recom- 
mendations; many  were  adopted 

.speci.il  Tactical  Air  Subconii.iirtpe  Orig- 
in.illy  organized  to  study  close-in  nir  sup- 
port for  ground  troops  in  Vietnam  has  been 
reconstituted  with  broader  Jun.-diction.  We 
have  started  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
utilization  of  our  national  pro<iuciive  ca- 
pacity for  tactical  aircraft.  Under  present 
policy  only  four  major  producers  are  In  pro- 
duction, competition  ha.-!  narrowed,  un- 
doubtedly affecting  prices.  TTiere  is  a  De- 
fense Department  tendency  to  build  ail-pur- 
pose planes  like  the  TFX  and  to  overstand- 
ardize  against  sound  military  advice. 

Special  Investigating  subcommittee  also 
conducted  an  extensive  Investigation  Into 
.Secretary    McNamara's    cost    reduction    pro- 


gram. We  found  exaggerations  and  some 
cases  where  cost  reductions  have  lowered  mil- 
itary effectiveness.  Subcommittee  No.  1  on 
which  I  serve  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  We  foiind  evidence  that 
strategic  metals  and  raw  material  were  sold 
to  manipulate  markets,  control  Inflation,  nnd 
provide  revenue. 

Foreign  pwlicy:  Except  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
nothing  new  in  foreign  policy  has  developed 
recently.  Foreign  aid  is  falling,  as  reflected 
in  my  recent  study,  "Our  Crumbling  Foreign 
Policy".  (Copies  are  available.)  We  should 
do  a  better  Job  In  fewer  areas,  not  subsidize 
Communist  countries,  Insist  that  democratic 
principles  replace  exploitation  by  en- 
trenched aristocracies.  "Islands  of  Freedom" 
like  Japan.  Berlin,  Formosa,  and  Tliailand, 
where  free  enterprise  is  making  progres.s  de- 
spite contrary  propaganda,  can  encourage 
others  to  follow  suit  and  strengthen  the  free 
world. 

Education:  Termination  of  federal  p  iv- 
ments  to  local  school  districts  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  whose  parents  work  on  tax- 
exempt  federal  property  was  urged  by  i  he 
Administration.  I  testified  in  favor  of  re- 
taining present  law:  proved  that  repeal  would 
Impose  a  heavier  financial  burden  on  schix>l 
districts.  Duplication  in  educational  func- 
tions Is  increasing.  "Head  Start,"  vocational 
training,  rehabilitation  programs  could  be 
more  efficiently  and  economically  operated  by 
the  school  systems  than  through  the  Poverty 
Program.  I  supported  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  My  office  handled 
hundreds  of  letters  from  students  and  facul- 
ty for  Information  to  be  tised  in  debate  proj- 
ects and  in  the  classroom. 

Washington  visitors:  Despite  the  airime 
strike.  Tenth  District  visitors  set  a  new  rci ord 
this  year  and  Included  two  high  school 
classes.  If  you  are  coming  to  Wa-shington 
I'll  gladly  mail  tickets  for  House  and  Senate 
sessions. 

Individuals:  This  year  we  worked  on  more 
than  2.000  individual  requests  from  con- 
stituents for  assistance.  Government  has 
grown  so  large  and  impersonal  that  Congre.ss- 
men  are  often  needed  to  untangle  red  t.ipe. 
Write  if  you  need  help. 

Law  and  order,  the  essence  of  liberty:  Civil 
disobedience,  violence,  mob  rule  and  aca- 
demic anarchy  must  not  become  a  way  of 
life.  It  Is  urgent  that  we  draw  a  reasonable 
line  between  rights  and  responsibllltle.";:  be- 
tween individual  rights  and  rights  of  others. 
Reprints  of  my  speech  on  this  subject  are 
available. 

Post-adjournment  plans:  After  November 
8  I  hope  to  take  a  vacation.  In  December  our 
Special  Tactical  Air  Committee  will  hold 
hearings.  Then  It  will  be  Christmas  and  the 
start  of  another  year.  I  will  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible  in  my  San  Jose  office  and 
members  of  my  staff  will  be  there  to  assist 
you.  In  the  meantime  my  Washington  of- 
fice win  be  open  full  time. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  S   Gibsfr. 


October  6,  1966 


Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Ml.  Speaker,  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Cox,  of  Bingham  Lake,  Minn.,  has 
written  a  poem  about  our  fine  State.  I 
include  It  In  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks: 


t  Minnesota 

(By  Mrs.  W.  E.  Cox.  Bingham  Late.  Minn.) 
We  Uve  In  such  a  beautiful  state 
It's  hard  for  us  to  get  In  gait 
To  travel  fast,  to  get  in  gear 
For  us  to  see  what's  far  or  near. 
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The  south  Is  farm  land  with  Its  hllU 
Gently  rolling  ridges  and  rills 
Rich  soils,  some  creeks,  some  pastures  green 
Tractors,  plows,  binders  can  be  seen. 

Dairies  and  herds  of  meat  are  there 
Pine  animals  that  show  their  care 
Beans,  corn,  alfalfa  and  oats  are  grown 
Some  wheat  also  is  to  be  known. 

Farther  to  the  west  we  will  stride 
About  the  same  crops  there  abide 
Sometimes  we  see  beet  and  potato  fields 
With  giant  granaries  and  with  big  yields. 
G<^ng  farther  to  the  east  we  see 
That  mighty  beautiful  Miss-iss-lppl 
Big  cities  loom  up  Into  sight 
Crowds  of  people,  scenery,  show  through  th» 
light. 

Industries  are  there  galore 

Big  parks,  turnpikes  and  big  stores 

Everywhere  it's  such  a  bustle 

We  wonder  if  It's  worth  the  rustle! 

The  Northshore  drive  Is  quite  a  trip 

Along  Lake  Superior  there's  many  a  ship 

Gooseberry  Falls  comes  to  our  view 

Scenery  up  there  is  always  new. 

Then  to  the  northwest  we  will  drive 

to  see  what's  there  when  we  arrive 

Through  wooded  forests  we  wind  in  and  out 

We  wonder  with  awe  what  it  is  all  about. 

Down  deep  we  see  the  mighty  ore 

That  builds  the  framework  and  much  more 

A  pillar  there  beneath  the  sand 

That  makes  foundations  for  all  men. 

Giant  trees,  rivers,  creeks  and  so  much  man 
Lakes  everywhere  with  sand  galore 
Amphibians,  pontoons,  boaU  and  planes 
Eagles,  wild  game,  fish  and  the  mighty  crane. 
All  help  to  make  our  State  so  great 
To  me  no  other  can  quite  rate 
Such  a  variety  of  things  we  do 
It  helps  to  make  a  great  Nation  too. 

But  first  we  must  not  ever  forget 

How  all  this  came  about  and  who  set 

This  land  before  us  to  do  so  much 

Twos  God's  great  hand,  that  mighty  touch  I 


Amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3,  1966 
Mr,  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
V)  speak  bnefly  but  emphatically  In  sup- 
Port  of  two  railroad  retirement  bUls 
Which  have  just  passed  the  House.  They 
are  H.R.  14355  and  H.R.  17285.  The  ma- 
iripnH'"°V^^'^^^  °^  ^^^^  '^"^  are  either 
Sn^^  .*i^,^  ''^"^  contained  In  H.R. 
W620  that  I  Introduced  in  March  of  this 

n,^tL?^  ^^  ^"  *<^"^  ^th  the  spirit  and 
PUfPose  of  my  bill;  namely,  to  Imprwe 
the  economic  situation  of  railroad  work- 
o^urlng  their  retirement  and  of  their 
survivors  after  their  deatJi. 
H.R.  14355  Incorporated  my  proposal 


that  survivor  benefits  continue  to  be  paid 
to  children  of  deceased  railroad  workers 
through  age  21  if  the  children  are  full- 
tune  students  rather  than  be  cut  off  when 
the  children  reach  age  18.  You  realize 
of  course,  this  asks  for  no  special  privi- 
lege for  railroad  children.  It  merely 
calls  for  extending  to  them  the  same 
treatment  Congress  granted  last  year  to 
survivor  cluldren  of  workers  covered  un- 
der social  security. 

The  average  widow  whose  husband's 
working  years  had  been  spent  on  the  rail- 
road certainly  is  not  better  situated  fi- 
nancially than  Is  the  average  social  se- 
curity widow  to  permit  her  children  to 
finish  high  school  and  attend  college  and 
even  may  be  less  able  to  do  so. '  We 
could  not.  In  good  conscience,  therefore 
continue  to  discriminate  against  the  rail- 
road family  but  must  permit  survivor 
benefits  to  be  paid  to  students  until  they 
reach  age  22. 

H.R.  17285  Introduces  a  variation  of 
the  proposal  In  my  bill,  H.R.  13620    to 
provide  a  7-percent  Increase  in  all  annu- 
ities and  pensions  paid  to  those  retirees 
who  have  not  received  an  increase  since 
1959.     As  a  group,  railroad  retirement 
beneficiaries  have  not  had   their  pay- 
ments increased  since  mid-1959  although 
living  costs  have  risen  more  than  12  per- 
cent since  then.    Because  of  certain  pro- 
visions coordinating  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  with  the  Social 
Security  Act,  some  railroad  retirement 
benefits  were  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
Social    Security   Amendments    of    1965. 
H.R.  17285,  In  effect,  calls  for  a  7-percent 
Increase  for  those  who  did  not  benefit 
from  the  social  security  amendments  of 
last  year.    In  addition  to  excluding  from 
the  proposed  Increase  those  who  were 
favorably  affected  by  the  amendments, 
H.R.  17285  also  excludes  those  persons 
eligible  for  the  new  supplemental  annuity 
It  introduced. 

Persons  eligible  for  the  supplementary 
annuity  are  those  who  have  reached  age 
65,  who  have  25  years  or  more  of  railroad 
service,  who  retire  on  or  after  July  1 
1966,  and  who  have  a  current  connection 
with  the  railroad  industry  when  they  re- 
tire. The  monthly  supplementary  an- 
nuity will  be  $45  plus  $5  for  each  year  of 
service  over  25  years,  but  In  no  case  can 
this  annuity  be  more  than  $70  a  month 
It  wiU  be  entirely  employer  financed. 

The  supplementary  annuity  was  agreed 
upon  over  the  bargaining  table.  It  does 
not  differ  much  from  private  pension 
plans,  arrived  at  through  collective  bar- 
gaimng,  paid  for  by  the  employer  and 
supplementary  to  basic  benefits  under 
social  security.  Both  the  railroads  and 
railroad  unions  have  asked  Congress  to 
formalize  their  scheme  Into  law  We 
could  not  let  them  down. 

My  committee  held  hearings  on  this 
legislation  In  April  and  we  have  been 
working  diligently  in  an  effort  to  find 
some  means  of  helping  retired  railroad- 
ers who  have  not  received  an  Increase  in 
their  pensions  since  1959  while  the  cost 
of  living  has  steadily  Increased. 

I  think  we  have  passed  a  good  bUl  and 
I  ^ust  that  the  Senate  will  take  prompt 
•ctlon  on  It  so  that  It  may  be  enacted 
into  law  before  Congress  adjourns. 
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Headstart  Full  of  Fanlti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  caJled  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administrators  of  the  OflJce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  the  misman- 
agement and  waste  occurring  in  the  op- 
f^  I'Ju  °.^  ^^^  ^^"J^^t  Headstart.  When 
the  bill.  In  the  nature  of  amendments  to 
OEO.  was  being  considered  in  my  Com- 

^w%?"  «'^^'  ^^'^  a  rule  to  clear  the 
biU  to  the  fioor  of  the  House.  I  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  and  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation  some  of  this 
mismanagement.     Also.  I  had  at  least 

^^i'fu^^"^^  °^  ^^^^  mismanagement  up 
with  Mr.  Shriver.  the  Chief  Admin- 
istrator. »**^*"» 

+>,^°"5  ?^^^''  ^^"^^'  ^  cJ^arged  that 
the  Headstart  program  in  my  State  was 
being  administered  by  people  from  out- 
side of  the  State  who  were  apparenUy 
more  Interested  in  Integration  than  they 
were  In  education.  ^ 

I  cited  an  Instance  where  a  Negro 
woman,  a  college  graduate  and  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Hattiesburg 
S,;  ^^^^^"^  a  position  as  a  teach«: 
because  she  had  not  been  active  In  the 
cltll  rights  movement. 

I  also  related  Instances  where  those 
operating  the  pi-ogram  had  purchased 
substantial  quantities  of  high-grade 
choice  steaks,  cartons  of  cigarettes,  and 
so  forth,  on  weekends  which  were 
charged  to  the  Headstart  account  Of 
course,  it  Is  Inconceivable  that  these 
children,  5  years  of  age,  were  being  fed 
choice  steaks  and  supplied  with  ciga- 
rettes for  consumption  over  the  weekend 

In  substantiation  of  the  mismanage- 
ment and  the  waste  of  the  taxpayers 
money,  I  now  submit  for  the  information 
of  Congress  and  the  administrators  of 
OEO  an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
August  22,  1966,  edition  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Press  and  the  Chronicle,  a  highly 
respected  dally  newspaper  published  In 
my  hometown  of  Pascagoula.  Miss 

The  editorial  follows: 

Headstaet  FVll  or  Faults 

1,,^^^*';*  °°  <3"a"el  with  the  theory  be- 
hind Project  Head  Start.  If  any  good  hL 
come  out  of  President  Johnson's  War  on 
Poverty,  surely  this  Is  It. 

But  we  do  have  somewhat  against  the 
inept  and  wasteful  administration  of  the 
program.  Evidently,  jobs  in  the  program 
have  been  out  mostly  as  rewards  to  the  more 
fa  thful  in  certain  civil  righu  organizations, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  Individual 
applicants-   abUltiee   and   training. 

In  the  first  place,  administrators  have 
shown  an  almost  total  disregard  for  educa- 
tion and  experience  tn  chooelng  teachera 
and  teacher  trainees  for  Head  Start  The  ex- 
cuse is  made  that  Interest  and  willingness 

serve  are  so  Important  as  to  supersede 


to 

every  other  quallflcatton  in  the  Head  SUrt 
teacher.  As  a  re«ilt,  some  teachero  who 
have  lee.  than  an  eighth  grade  education 
have  been  hired  over  othws  with  college  de- 
grees In  elementary  education. 
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We  challenge  the  Head  Start  administra- 
tors and  OEO  to  find  any  other  educational 
institution  in  the  world  where  such  a 
philosophy  prevails. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Ctolle.  a  native  Pascagoulan  who 
has  a  masters  degree  In  elementary  educa- 
tion and  special  training  as  a  speech  thera- 
pist, applied  for  work  In  the  Jaclcson  County 
program,  but  later  found  that  her  applica- 
tion had  Qot  been  forwarded  to  the  proper 
offlce  by  the  person  taking  the  application. 

Roy  DowUn.  another  native  J.-vckson  Coiin- 
tlan  who«e  chosen  life's  work  Is  special  ele- 
mentary education.  Wiis  di.-couraged  from 
entering  the  program  Chit  of  nearly  200  per- 
sons hired  this  suiTimer  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram, only  three  were  white  One  of  these 
quit  after  two  weeks. 

The  recommended  cost  of  artmuiijierine; 
Head  Start  programs  a?  ovulnied  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  i.s  $170  per  enrollee. 
The  cost  In  Mississippi  so  far  as  has  been  $340 
per  enroUee. 

A  Washington,  DC  .  con.'^ultant,  who  worK- 
ed  In  the  Jackson  County  centers  was  louU 
and  bitter  In  her  protests  concerning  the 
Inefficiency  and  lack  of  direction  she  en- 
countered. 

However,  the  consultant  has  apparently 
done  a  bit  of  bcu:ktracking  after  her  employ- 
ers called  her  In  to  question  about  her  public 
statements.  These  statement*  carried  In  a 
news  story  Sunday  were  heard  by  several  per- 
sons. 

liocal  administrators  of  the  program  deny 
In  one  breath  that  they  could  do  a  better 
Job,  and  In  the  next  breath  blame  the  social 
and  economic  status  quo  for  their  own  in- 
ability to  do  as  well  as  they  should. 

They  say  that  criticism  of  their  adminis- 
tration is  "politically  Inspired"  by  other 
groups  who  want  to  take  over  the  project. 
This  Is  probably  not  true,  but  even  If  it  were, 
it  is  no  excuse  for  failure. 

This  newspaper  calls  on  every  concerned 
agency  and  Individual,  from  Sargent 
Shrtver  and  the  OEO  down,  to  stop  the  de- 
fenslTe  and  bureau-building  tactics  and 
buckle  down  to  the  task  of  giving  the  needed 
head  stcurt  to  the  youngsters  whose  interests 
they  have  been  hired  to  promote. 


The  Size  of  the  Lie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  avail  my- 
self of  a  prerogative  which  I  have  not 
used  during  my  service  In  the  House.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  letter  of  per- 
sonal correspondence  I  have  directed  to 
a  good  American,  my  brother.  Dennla  J, 
Carey,  who  lives  In  the  Third  Di.strlct  of 
New  York: 

Mr.  Dknnib  J.  Carey. 
Long  laUind  City,  NY. 

Dkab  DncNis:  I  write  to  you  not  as  a  fel- 
low Democrat  as  I  have  no  idea  how  you  may 
be  TOting  since  North  Shore  affluence  caught 
up  wltb  your  philosophy  as  a  defender  of 
the  little  people.  (By  the  way.  how  are  J.  D., 
Bobby,  Oreg,  Oeoff  and  Cynthia? ) 

Instead.  I  write  you  as  a  defender  of  the 
truth  who  flew  missions  over  Germany  to 
keep  the  Nads  off  the  back  of  my  infantry 
soldiers.  I  cant  forget  cither  that  you  roee 
once  more  In  defense  of  truth  of  freedom  as 
weU  as  freedom  of  truth  when  you  served  in 
Korea  as  an  artUlery  officer  to  Onish  the  Job 
far  that  day. 

Now  I  am  asking  you  to  elevate  the  Im- 


portance of  the  truth  in  your  own  Oongree- 
sional  District.  In  that  District  I  believe 
you  Improved  your  representation  in  a  pro- 
gressive way  by  electing  my  colleague,  LsBTia 
WoUT  to  the  89th  Oongrees. 

I  am  distressed  now  to  learn  that  the  "Big 
Lie"  Is  on  the  rise  again  to  deprive  you  of 
that  kind  of  representation.  I  speak  of  an 
editorial  I  have  seen,  a  copy  of  which  I  am 
enclosing  with  this  letter  ent!t.:e<l.  "The  Size 
of  the  Lie." 

I  ask  yiui  as  a  resident  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict to  consider  the  statemfins  set  forth 
In  this  editorial  and  use  your  own  pocxl 
Judgment  about  what  should  be  done  in  .such 
.1  state  of  affairs.  I  know  that  yc.u  will  do 
your  bef-t  to  repudiate  not  only  the  Big  Lie 
where  it  exists  but  the  deceitful  Inferr-nce 
and  the  devious  dlr,tortions.  which  sre  kin- 
dred to  the  Big  Lie  in  the  field  of  malevolent 
propaganda.  If  you  think  siich  t.;ir;ics  as 
these  deserve  the  full  force  of  the  electorate's 
wrath  expressed  at  the  polls  in  order  that 
the  truth  may  be  vindicated  and  honesty  pre- 
vail I  know  that  you  will  do  whit  you  have 
always  done  and  spo.ik  out  In  your  own  way 
to  .secure  these  resuli.s. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HfCH    L     Carkv. 
Member  o/  Congress. 


eratfi  than  liberal  Republicans,  its  failure  V) 
oppose  Derounlan  is  absolute  proof  that  i-.e 
satisfies  them. 

Judging  from  these  facts  and  his  past  re  - 
ord,  we  can  expect  Derounlan's  current  c^ini- 
palgn  to  continue  to  be  the  mass  of  1m 'f 
truth  and  Innuendo  that  have  become  liis 
quickly  recognizable  trademark. 

Because  of  all  of  this  we  are  fortunate  .in- 
deed to  have  a  candidate  with  the  fine  rer- 
ord.  honesty  and  Integrity  of  Lester  Woi  ry 
who.  no  matter  how  Derounian  tries  to  make 
It  look  otherwise.  Is  the  duly  elected  repr<- 
sentative  of  the  3rd  congressional  dLsLi-iit. 
Editor's  Note: 

At  press  time  the  Leader  received  a  C'fy 
of  a  telegram  sent  to  Congressman  LEsxfR 
Woi.FF  by  Harold  Howe,  U.S.  Commis.sioner 
of  Education.  "Thank  you,"  Howe  wrote 
Wolff,  "for  calling  to  my  attention  an  alle- 
gation that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Is 
planning  to  Introduce  legislation  to  require 
busing  of  students  to  achieve  Integration  or 
for  any  other  purpose. 

This  is  Just  not  true." 


4, 


[From   the  Locust  Vallev  fN.J  I   Leader. 

Sept.  '29.   19661 

The  Site  of  the  Lie. 

iMein  K.unpf.  by  Adolph  Hitler-  th.  10, 
p.  313) 

.Steven  B  Derounian  (R>  tries  the  decency 
of  men  of  honor  and  .sends  shivers  up  the 
spmes  of  those  who  understand  the  ways  of 
the  demogamie. 

Last  Friday  he  and  his  staff  staged  what 
they  called  an  educational  forum  de.'^igned 
to  warn  citizens  of  a  threat  that  local  school 
districts  soon  will  be  faced  wnth  compulsory 
bussing  of  student.s  from  city  schools  across 
suburban  district  lines.  Thi.s  bupaboo  De- 
rounian claims  to  be  fighting,  by  his  own 
admission  does  not  yet  exist.  It  is  only  an 
Idea  that  mls!ht  be  considered  some  day. 
But  this  fact  was  so  skillfully  sluffed  over 
that  FYiday's  meeting  became  an  a'..i.rming 
xise  of  the  half-truth  to  play  on  the  fears 
of  men.     (See  page  2.) 

Recently,  when  Congressman  Lester  Wolff 
(D),  who  replaced  Derouxdan  In  1964.  Issued 
a  flnancial  statement  and  asked  for  one  from 
Derounian  covering  his  12  years  in  Congress, 
Derounian  characteristically  retorted.  "Witch 
hunt".  This  Is  the  kind  of  answer  one  ex- 
pects from  a  man  who  cons;st.ei-.f!y  permits 
himself  to  be  Introduced  as  if  he  Were  the 
inctunbent  congres-sman  seeking  reelection, 
an  Impression  also  given  in  much  of  the  offi- 
cial campaign  literature  issued  by  Derounian. 

During  his  recent  primary  campaign 
against  William  Casey.  Derounian  permitted 
the  widespread  publication  of  an  ad  which 
purported  to  show  that  many  high  ranking 
Republicans  backed  him.  Nearly  all  of  them 
immediately  denied  Derounian  and  the  ad 
was  completely  discredited.  Derounian  then 
Issued  a  statement  making  It  appear  as  If 
the  ad  were  published  vrithout  his  knowl- 
edge, this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  during 
public  appearances  he  frequently  says  that 
these  same  men  endorse  him 

In  a  similar  act  of  attempting  to  defraud 
the  public,  Derounian  has  authorized  listing 
himself  tn  the  65-66  and  66-67  telephone 
books  as  "congressman"  with  nis  own  num- 
ber. 

Through  his  continued  unwillingness  to 
admit  his  conservative  leanings.  Derounian 
publicly  denies  his  own  beliefs.  But  the 
Conservative  party  Is  not  fooled.  It  under- 
stands Derounian  so  well  and  has  such  com- 
plete faith  in  him  that  he  is  the  only  Re- 
publican candidate  In  the  3rd  congressional 
district  not  opjxieed  by  a  Conservative  can- 
didate. Since  the  Conservative  party  ad- 
mittedly  would  rather   elect   liberal   Demo- 


psiland  Greek  Theatre  It  Michigan'i 
Greatest  Community  Achievement  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OP    MICHIGAN 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI- .•< 
Thursday,  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ypsl- 
lantl  Greek  Theatre,  a  new  and  vital 
community  enterprise  In  the  city  of 
Ypsilanti,  Mich,,  has  just  completed  Its 
first  season.  Its  season's  offerings  have 
been  acclaimed  as  excellent  by  the  Na- 
tion's most  I'espected  drama  critics  and 
thousands  of  theater  goers. 

Not  only  my  district  and  State,  but  also 
the  entire  Midwest  region  has  been  en- 
riched "by  this  imlque  theater  company. 
I  am  proud  that  the  Ypsilanti  Greek 
Theatre  has  been  justly  acclaimed.  For 
the  Information  of  the  Members,  and 
readers  of  the  Record,  I  Include  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  selection  by  the 
Greater  Michigan  Foimdatlon  of  the 
Ypsilanti  Greek  Theatre  as  the,  and  I 
quote,  "greatest  community  achievement 
in  Michigan  during  1966": 
Michigan's  Greatest  Community  Achieve- 
ment OP  1966  Is  THE  Ypsilanti  Greek 
Theatre 

Announcement  that  a  panel  of  seven  judges 
in  the  annual  Community  Achievement  of 
the  Year  contest  of  Michigan  Week  has  Jtist 
completed  three  months  study  of  16  regional 
winners  by  unanimously  voting  the  state 
award  to  Ypsllantl's  massive  cultural  devel- 
opment, was  made  in  Lansing  Thursday  by 
Dale  I.  Sellers,  president  of  the  Greater  Mich- 
igan Foundation. 

Ypsilanti  Greek  Theatre  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
association,  thus  far  has  1,500  contributors 
who  have  provided  1600,000  to  establish  s 
major  year-around  center  for  Greek  drama 
and  related  arts  in  the  southeastern  Michi- 
gan university  city  which  was  named  for  Gen. 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who  Uberated  Greece 
from  the  Turlts. 

In  the  first  stunmer  season,  completed  on 
Labor  Day,  a  large  resident  professional  com- 
pany directed  by  Alexis  Solomos,  former  di- 
rector of  the  National  Theatre  of  Greece, 
presented  Judith  Anderson  in  Aeschului" 
tragedy    The    Oresteia    and    Bert    Lahr    in 


October  6,  1966 


Aristophanes*     comedy      The      Birds.     Fifty 
thousand    people    came    to    the    temporary 
theatre    on    the    b,aseball    field    of    Eastern 
Michigan  University.     Of  these,  25,000  came 
from    outside    the    state,    mainly    from    the 
Chicago  area.     Nearly  90  drama  critics  came 
from  the  East  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  there  was  wide  critical  and  popular  ac- 
claim   for    the    two    productions    and    for 
Ypsilanti's   heroic    underUklng.      Audiences 
were  small  at  first,  then  grew  notably  In  the 
.second    half    of     the    season.     Shortly    the 
Ypsilanti  Greek  Tlieatre  will  set  out  to  raise 
more    than    $500,000    to    make    possible    Its 
planned  winter  activity  and  Its  second  sum- 
mer  se.'uson.     So   many   obstacles   have   been 
surmounted    since   the   Idea    began    to    take 
shape  In  1963,  so  many  crises  were  survived 
in  the  first  season  and  so  much  encourage- 
ment has  been  received  that  officers  and  other 
leaders  of  the  corporation  are  going  Into  their 
new  fund  raising  effort  with  a  great  deal  of 
confidence. 

President  of  the  corporation  is  John  Mav- 
hew.    Ford    Motor    Co.    executive    who    lives 
In  Ann  Arbor.    Vice  presidents  are  Mrs.  Judy 
RIecker.  Ann  Arbor;   James  Gouseff,  Eastern 
Michigan   University  drama  professor-    Thor 
Marsh,    Marsh   OfHce   Supply   Co.,   Ypsilanti- 
Fred  Shaefer,   Shaefer  Hardware   Co.    Ypsi- 
lanti, and  Zeke  Jabbour.  Jabbour  Building 
Co.,  Ann  Arbor.    The  first  president  was  Mrs 
Clara  Owens,  whose  husband  J.  Henry  Owens 
heads  the  EMU  foreign  language  department. 
Nearly  all  of  the  financial  contributors  to 
date  are  from  the  YpsUantl-Ann  Arbor  area 
Hundreds  of  citizens  of  Ypsilanti  and  sur- 
rounding communities  have  contributed  In 
other  ways,  including  many  who  contributed 
labor    and    materials    in   .the    theatre    con- 
struction. 

The  Ypsilanti  City  Council,  the  board  of 
regents  of  Eastern  Michigan  University,  the 
Ypsilanti  Chamber  of  Commerce,  YpsllanU 
Industrial  Development  Corp.,  and  the  Ypsil- 
anti DaUy  Press  have  been  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  leadership  throughout. 

The  decision  of  the  Community  Achieve- 
ment of  the  Year  Judges  was  submitted  to 
the  Greater  Michigan  Foundation  president 
Dale  Sellers,  who  Is  senior  vice  president  of 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  Detroit  by  C  S 
Harding  Mott  of  Flint,  chairman  of  the 
Program  Board  of  Michigan  Week,  under 
Whose  direction  the  state  contest  Is  held 

"Three  factors  led  the  Judges  to  pick  the 
Ypsilanti  Greek  Theatre  over  several  very 
cK>se  competitors."  Mr.  Mott  reported. 
They  are  the  breadth  of  community  par- 
ticipation, what  the  Ypsilanti  Greek  Theatre 
to  doing  in  image-building  for  the  com- 
munity and  for  Michigan  and,  third  its 
significance." 

Ypsllantl's  scrapbook  and   narrative  pres- 
entation for  the  state  contest  was  prepared 
A~.  °^>,^'f"'   '"^*g"    of   the   Ypsilanti 
i^a    Chamber    of    Commerce.      Ypsilanti 
Washtenaw  county  city  of  25.000.  30  milei 
from  Detroit,  is  in  Michigan  Week  Region  No 
16  which  also  Includes  Monroe,  Lenawee  and 
SLS^!i,  «*"'^"^-      Walter    Haessler    of 
«.^     ^   .""^  **  Monroe  was  the  regional 
J^TSf^n^     r"***  ''"''"  "^^e  direction  the 
^^o^      ff^*  ^^  P'"^""^  ^  represent  the 
four  counties  in  state  competition 
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Four  Thoufand  Year*  of  Unbroken  Conti- 
naity  of  a  Magnificent  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LrN0M 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  September  29,  196$ 
week.  Dr.  William  A.  Wexler.  president 


of  Bnal  B'rith,  during  presentation  of 
the  B'nal  Brith  1966  Humanitarian 
Award  to  Chicago's  outstanding  mer- 
chandiser, Sol  Polk:,  delivered  a  speech  In 
which  he  put  Into  proper  focus  not  only 
the  role  of  the  Jewish  people  in  America 
but  also  the  "Declaration  of  Rights  for 
Soviet  Jewry,"  which  the  American  Jew- 
ish Community  adopted  last  April  in 
Philadelphia. 

While  Dr.  Wexler's  remarks  dealt  pri- 
marily with  the  role  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  America,  his  penetrating  message  can 
be  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  their  race,  national- 
ity, or  religious  beliefs. 

For  Indeed,  what  Dr.  Wexler  was  in 
effect  saying.  Is  that  there  is  no  conflict 
between  being  a  good  American  and  still 
being  proud  of  your  ancestral  heritage 
Dr.  Wexler  quite  property  pointed  out 
that  while  every  Jewish  generation  wor- 
ries and  frets  about  the  next  one,  more 
than  4,000  years  of  unbroken  continuity 
of  a  magnificent  people  have  been  con- 
structed out  of  that  affectionate  worry 
and  fret. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jews  are  an 
amazing  people.  What  magnificent 
courage  and  detennlnation  it  must  have 
taken  to  keep  together  a  spirit  and  soul 
committed  to  their  Inspiring  religious 
cause,  when  for  tens  of  centuries  these 
dedicated  people  have  endured  Inde- 
scribable persecution  and  atrocities 

I  should  like  to  caU  my  colleagues  at- 
tention partlculariy  to  Dr.  Wexler's  de- 
scription of  the  plight  of  the  Jewish 
people  In  the  Soviet  Union  today  and 
what  a  herculean  effort  they  must  exert 
to  retain  their  identity. 

Our  prayers  go  out  to  the  brave  Jewish 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  to  this 
day   despite  great  oppression,  continue 
to  cling  zealously  to  their  religion 
I   ^^u^'^^f^^x'^  remarks  give  us  a  rich 
Insight  Into  the  wealth  of  character  of 
the  Jewish  people,  which  today  serves 
as  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  aU  of  us 
His  message  belongs  In  every  American 
home— regardless   of  race,  religion    or 
national  origin— for  In  this  message  we 
find  a  common  goal  which  every  Ameri- 
'^u!^/*'^"'^  ''°"^**  "'^e  to  Impart  to  his 
children  about  their  own  race,  religion 
or  national  origin. 

Remarks  op  D«.  Wn,LiAM  A.  Wexlex,  Presi- 
dent, B'NAi  B'RITH,  Delivered  at  th« 
Anntjal  Humanitarian  Award  Dinnek  at 
THE  Palmer  House  in  Chicago,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1966 

The  presence  of  so  many  of  you  thla  eve- 
ning demonstrates  to  me  your  affection  for 
two  not  imrelated  matters. 

One  U  Sol  Polk, 

The  other  la  our  youth. 
^.^^?  I  suggest  that  these  two  are  Inter- 
.    'J?,,*?-  J  ™  "^^^  pretending  that  Sol  Polk 
Is  still  in  hU  blooming  youth. 

That  difficult  period  U  one  which  he  ha« 
long  smce  overcome. 

The  Impulses  of  his  Jewish  heart,  which 
have  led  Sol  Polk  into  so  many  pkt^  of 
energeuc  and  generous  service  to  the  com- 
mumty  also  reflect  his  special  concern  for 
the  problems  and  needs  of  our  youth. 

This  may  not  keep  him  young  in  years 

.^S^K^^/''^^  "  **  ^^^  explanation  for  the 
sprightllnesB  of  his  spirit. 

»h  J^^ft"  ^*^*  reached  that  vantage  point 
where  the  bones  begin  to  creak  a  blt^nd 
even  Uie  hairline  starts  to  recede-to  a^,^- 
ciate  the  treasure,  of  youth  now  lost 
So.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  character  of 
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our  homage  to  Sol  Polk  thu  evening  is  oar- 
ticulaj-ly  worthy  of  him. 

We  link  hU  name  where  his  heart  U  al- 
ready Joined. 

With  reverence  for  knowledge  and  en- 
lightenment. 

With  a  desire  to  transfer  that  reverence 
not  as  a  hand-me-down,  but  as  a  vital  legacy 
of  lile.  to  a  generation  of  Jewish  youth  who 
are  the  continuity  of  our  hopes  and  free- 
doms. 

Several  years  ago,  one  of  your  celebrated 

institutions,  the  University  of  Chicago  con- 
ducted  a  project  among  children  of  nursery 
school  age  •' 

It  tried  to  determine  the  effect  of  such 
schooling  on  underprivileged  children 

-The  results  were  Interesting  and,  perhaps, 
not  Unexpected.  ^ 

The  group  with  the  greatest  gain  In  test 
scores  was  that  which  was  given  what  the 
University  staff  affectionately  described  as 
the    Yiddlshe  Mama"  treatment. 

♦„^''*^!*'  '^^^'^  four-year  olds  were  treated 
to  healthy  doses  of  Interest  and  affection  of 
clucking  and  mother-hennlng.  they  Re- 
sponded with  a  quicker  development  of  their 
cap,%citles. 

*J^7  'earned.  Intuitively,  that  someone  in 

the  adult  world  cared. 
So  they  cared  too. 

.♦  °'^L°\  ^^^  university  researchers  explained 

I".  V  ^^^'^ce."  he  said,  "has  shown  that 
chicken  soup  is  good  for  the  brain  " 

The  "chicken  soup"  principle  applies  to 
our  purposes  this  evening.  There  may  be 
Bome  truth  in  the  Idea  that  we  Jews  are  like 
other  people— only  more  so.  I  don't  claim 
ir.%!^  *.  P^,^""^'ty  Of  our  own.  but  the 
l^rrl«  «n^/1"    ^**"^    -^"^'^^    generation 

Tliutlh.  1  /'^~*'^''  '='""'""8  '-affection- 
aoout  the  next  one. 

This  Is  understandable 

.^^t?™  ,1^^^   ^''^    y^^"   °^   ^^^   unbroken 
continuity  of  a  people  have  been  constructed 
out  of  that  affectionate  worry  and  fret 
.r?rY^  generatlon-I  suppose  like  everv  gen- 
f^rerwor**  '"-''  "^"^^  '^  *  ^-""y  ^'^- 

uniim.tlf^^'°*"°^  *''**  exciting  world  with 
unlimited  opportunities  for  adventure,  o* 
the  mind  and  spirit.  ,  "'«■   i« 

It  becomes  a  dangerous  world  only  if  we 
become  Indifferent  to  It-and  allow  that  iT- 
to^nu^^  "^/rPj"^  '*^*  generation  coming 

The  struggle  is  with  ourselves 

A  Struggle  which  commands  each  of  us  to 
^,^^"ve  part  of  the  unfolding  dram^ 
Of  Jewish  life  in  our  generation 

A  struggle  to  transmit  to  the  generation 
^^our  trust  the  heritage  that  i.^nique,; 

We  live  in  a  free  American  society  that  is 
Increasingly  pluralistic.  ' 

.»Pf  'ealltles  of  American  life  today  do  not 

ipw  ♦!  ,  '   ^^^  endorse  and  encourage   the 
vfcTlo^.'"''  ^"'  ^^■'^°"'  '^'^  culturJ'oo'n! 
There  is  a  contention  that  the  social  free- 
dom Of  American  life  is  separatrnnhe  JeT 
Uh  ^youngster    from    the  ''trJuL'^l/Zl 

But  those  who  blame  It  on  th«  ATr,«rt->.« 

The   apprehenslvenes.   of   .   Jew^"*^ 

pu^*^.^^""*   *   caricature   of  Jewish 

Free  to  wither  .  .  . 

Free  to  disappear. 

The  magnificence  of  «  Jewish  community 
in  a  free  society  U  that  it  U  fr«e  to  be  m  vi- 
brantiy  and   creatively  Jewish  m  tt  want. 
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Free  to  Invest  In  Its  future  .  .  . 

Free  to  commit  Its  youth  to  a  mature 
awareness  oX  the  relevancy  of  Jewish  tradi- 
tion In  the  modern  world  In  which  we  live. 

We  have  a  freedom  of  choice. 

Our  purpose  here  tonight  is  to  say  that  we 
cboee  the  opportunity  for  magnificence  .  .  . 

That  we  do  not  succumb  to  apprehensive- 
ness. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Jews  In  this 
world  who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of 
making  their  choice. 

The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  a  domi- 
nant example. 

Last  week,  In  association  with  the  presi- 
dents of  24  other  national  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, I  participated  In  an  observance  In 
Washington  commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  the  first  kindling  of  an  Eternal  Light  for 
Soviet  Jewry. 

The  concern  of  American  Jews  with  the 
faith  of  their  ro-religlonlsts  in  the  Soviet 
Union  w£«  dramatically  evident  a  year  ago 
la  Lafayette  Park,  opposite  the  White  House. 
when  10.000  persons  from  every  area  of  the 
nation  aisembled  for  a  massive  demonstra- 
tion of  protest. 

The  same  concern  was  evident  this  past 
week  when  commemorative  demonstrations 
were  held  In  Washington,  in  New  York  and 
In  forty-six  other  cities  acroes  the  country. 

I  bad  the  privilege  of  posting  a  "Decla- 
ration of  Rights  for  Soviet  Jewry"  which  the 
American  Jewish  community,  almost  In  its 
entirety,  bad  adopted  last  April  In  Phlladel- 
pbla — In  Congress  Hall,  the  historic  site 
where  the  Bill  of  Bights  was  adopted. 

I  posted  It  at  the  Philip  Murray  Building — 
on  Washington's  16th  Street — directly  across 
from  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

The  Declaration  asked  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  live  up  to  the  rules. 

Not  our  rules.  Its  own  rules.  Its  own 
constitutional  guaranties  which,  for  reasons 
none  of  us  can  really  understand,  it  chooses 
to  forsake  .  .  . 

Creating  a  plight  and  dilemma  for  the  So- 
viet Jew  In  which  the  law  tells  him.  'You 
are  a  Jew." 

But  Soviet  practice  tells  him,  "You  can't 
be  Jewish!" 

The  rules  of  the  American  Society  do  not 
cast  our  own  Jewish  community  into  any 
such  plight  or  dilemma.  The  rules  are  in 
our  favor. 

If  we  are  faced  with  a  dilemma.  It  Is  not 
thrust  upon  us.  It  is  a  dilemma  of  our  own 
making. 

The  Soviet  Jew  Is  cast  Into  a  nelther-nor 
world.  He  Is  denied  the  rlgbt  to  be  differ- 
ent— as  a  free  Jew;  yet  makes  him  uniquely 
different  from  every  other  Soviet  citizen  by 
an  Impressive  quarantine  of  the  practices  and 
institutions  of  his  Judaism  and  his  Jewish 
nationality. 

Th«  Jewish  youngster  In  our  society  who 
is  groping  for  some  understanding  of  his 
Judaism  is  also.  In  a  sense,  cast  Into  a 
neltber-nor  world.  Yet  we  are  free  to  guide 
blm,  tqMiucate  him,  to  familiarize  him  with 
his  traatlon  and  bis  heritage. 

Let's  compare : 

The  Jews  of  Soviet  Russia  are  not  willing 
to  bury  their  traditions  or  their  heritage. 
Tb«y  want  to  survive  as  Jews.  They  want 
their  children  to  survive  as  Jews. 

The  Jews  In  American  society  are  not  will- 
ing to  bury  their  traditions  or  their  heri- 
tage. 

We  want  to  survive  as  Jews. 

We  want  our  children  to  survive  p.s  Jews. 

Tbcre  la  a  Jewish  consciousness  In  the  So- 
viet TTnlon  today  struggling  to  stay  alive. 

There  Is  a  Jewish  consciousness  among  our 
own  youtb  today,  eager  to  be  vibrant  and 
aUve. 

The  same  Jewish  community  ha'i  mobilized 
Itself  to  strengthen  the  survivallst  spirit  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  We  understand  the  task  for 
what  It  1b:  a  long  and  arduous  struggle. 

In  tbe  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  zeal, 
tbe  American  Jewish  community  must  re- 


main mobilized  to  strengthen  Its  own  sur- 

vivaJist  spirit. 

And  here,  the  ta-sk  Is  not  arduous  at  all. 
All  that  It  requires  Is  a  capacity  on  our  own 
part  to  make  the  nght  choice  In  tbe  free 
choice  that  is  ours. 

Perhaps  the  specl.il  satisfaction  that  Is 
ours  this  evpning  is  the  kucwledgo  tiiat  we 
are  seeking  in  some  me.asure  to  fulfill  our 
adult  respfinsibilitles.  We  are  active  par- 
ticipants In  a  great  enterprlse---that  which 
Malachi  defined  as  "turning  ttie  heart  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children  and  the  heart  of 
the  children  to  their  fathers." 

We  are  assembled  here  responding  to 
young  people  who  care — and  who  want  you 
to  care. 

We  are  responding  to  a  generation  of  ques- 
tioning youth,  of  troubled  youth,  who  are 
not  blind  t<3  the  great  social  and  moral  Issues 
of  our  times. 

We  are  responding  to  a  generation  of 
sophisticated  youth  who  want  to  determine 
for  themselves  Just  wliat  are  the  modern 
values  of  their  Judaic  tradition. 

We  are  responding  to  a  generation  of  youth 
who  want  to  Justify  their  Jewishnese,  In- 
tellectually and  phiiosopliically. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  B'nrd  B'rlth 
youth  programs  to  "sell"  Judaism  as  an  al- 
ternative of  sorts:  to  do  so  would  be  to 
deny  the  very  precepts  on  which  they  were 
founded. 

Their  purpose  la  to  provide  a  bridge  be- 
tween Judaism  and  today  s  world,  a  means 
of  interpreting  Jewish  values  in  a  complex 
society.  Tlie  B'nul  B'rit'.i  progrinis  at  once 
make  Judaism  a  part  of  that  society  and  the 
society  a  part  of  Judaism. 


Economic    Opportunity    Amendcientt    of 
1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  15111  i  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  shortly 
after  the  Hou.se  Coniniittoo  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  reported  H.R.  15111,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  continued  progress 
in  the  war  on  poverty,  I  decided  to  go 
over  these  provisions  with  some  of  the 
leaders  of  tlie  antipovcrty  programs  in 
my  district. 

I  particularly  souclit  the  ideas  of  the 
community  action  program  leaders  who 
work  witli  an  orrranizalion  kno^Ti  as 
SCOPE — Supportin;r  Council  on  Preven- 
tive Effort — in  Dayton. 

Althju£,h  they  wore  disappointed  with 
some  of  the  a;nendment.s  designed  to 
increase  efficiency  of  the  1964  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  leaders  asked  me 
to  support  the  bill  after  considerable  dis- 
C'xssion  and  caxeful  analysis.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  measure  ob\iously  em- 
phasizes Headstart  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  It  appears  that  the 
community  action  program  may  be  re- 
duced.   I  ceri^aiiily  hope  not. 

Just  bc'or?  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons] 
was  placed  on  the  calendar  for  debate,  I 
was  furnished  wiili  a  copy  of  the  Repub- 


lican bill  which  struck  the  entire  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  after  the  enactment 
clause.  The  Republicans  call  their  sub- 
stitute bill  ROC — Republican  opportu- 
nity cnisade.  I  have  studied  this  bill 
with  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  "me  too  " 
bill  with  a  Madison  Avenue  twist.  Its 
main  pui-pose  Is  to  slough  off  some  of 
the  principal  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  agency. 

I  believe  that  it  was  designed  to  fur- 
ther support  some  Members'  efforts  who 
indulged  in  a  personality  conflict  with 
the  Director  of  OEO,  Sargent  Shiiver. 
The  charges  leveled  at  OEO  have  been 
charges  of  mismanagement  and  Ineffi- 
ciency. For  the  most  part,  these  charges 
have  not  been  convincingly  proven.  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  would  end  up  with 
much  less  efficiency  by  scattering  the 
antipoverty  programs  to  the  larger  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  thus  making  It  more 
difficult  to  manage  and  harder  to  meas- 
ure the  impact. 

OEO  Is  by  definition  an  experimental 
program  and  no  doubt,  In  trying  to  set 
up  its  programs  where  no  precedent  ex- 
ists, there  has  been  some  inefficiency.  I 
do  not  condone  this  but  I  believe  that 
the  bill  under  consideration  today  is  an- 
other step  toward  ironing  out  the  wrin- 
kles that  exist  in  OEO. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
m.an  from  Ohio  TMr.  AshbrookI  is  an- 
other attempt  of  the  loyal  opposition  to 
weaken  the  bill.  Any  corporate  execu- 
tive would  know  that  you  cannot  ham- 
string the  officers  who  run  the  corpora- 
tion by  unreasonably  limiting  the  top 
personnel  as  this  amendment  attempts 
to  do.  To  develop  a  good  program,  one 
needs  topnotch  personnel,  particularly 
In  a  field  which  involves  so  many  human 
beings  and  Is,  admittedly,  experimental. 


Nnclear  Arms  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  the  current  discussions  about  the 
question  of  the  use  of  nuclear  arms  in 
Vietnam,  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  of  interest  an  editorial  on  this 
matter  which  appeared  in  the  October 
6  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

It  is  a  well  reasoned  and  calm  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  and  at  the  same  time 
is  aimed  at  setting  the  record  straight  as 
to  just  what  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, who.se  comment  sparked  the  dis- 
cu.ssion,  did  say  about  what  our  strategy 
should  be  in  Vietnam. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

Nuclear  Ark;s  in  Vietnam? 

The  question  of  possible  use  of  niiclear 
weapons  In  the  Vietnam  war  has  again  been 
raised.  v,lth  Gen.  Eisenhower's  comment  that 
he  "would  do  anything  to  bring  this  wtir  to 
an  honorable  and  rapid  conclusion."  Asked 
If  this  included  employment  of  nuclear  arms. 
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the    former    President    empnasized    that    he 
"would  not  preclude  anything." 

Gen.  Eisenhower  did  not  advocate  the  use 
of  nuclear  arms,  either  tactically  in  South 
Vietnam  or  strategically  against  North  Viet- 
nam's industry,  harlxjrs.  electrical  power  in- 
stallations or  irrigation  systems.  His  point 
appeared  to  be  that,  in  war.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  rule  out  unilaterally  any  weapon  in  one's 
arsenal,  or  any  strategic  move.  This  is 
sound  and  basic  doctrine. 

Possession  of  weapons,  even  when  they  are 
not  used,  or  the  capabilitay  of  making"  cer- 
tain strategic  moves,  even  if  they  are  not 
made,  can  be  influencing  forces  in  warfare. 

Thus  it  would  be  WTong  for  the  United 
States  to  announce  to  the  world  that  It  will 
not  use  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Vietnam  war 
under  any  circumstances,  iust  as  it  would 
be  self-defeating  and  unrealistic  to  place  a 
time  limit  on  our  commitment  In  Vietnam, 
or  to  guarantee  the  invlolnbillty  of  any  of 
Korth  Vietnam's  b.ises  of  power  and  supply. 
Such  limitations  have  military  and  politi- 
cal validity  only  when  reciprocity  can  be 
assured.  In  Vietnam  the  Communists  so 
far  have  refused  to  consider  any  reciprocal 
steps  amied  at  de-escalating  the  war.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  wisest  course 
for  the  United  States  is  to  preserve  as  much 
freedom  of  action  as  possible,  and  to  avoid 
any  unilateral  limitations  on  weapom  or 
strategy. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  matt*r  of 
possible  employment  of  nuclear  arms  cannot 
be  regarded  either  hysterically  or  casually. 
This  moans  that  the  public,  like  the  govern- 
ment, must  understand  fully  the  military 
and  political  meanings  and  implications  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

There  Is,  unfortimately,  a  great  deal  of 
imlnformed  popular  opinion  about  nuclear 
weapons,  and  this  Ignorance  does  not  serve 
the  nation  well.  On  one  side  are  those  who 
glibly  urge  that  we  "drop  a  bomb"  on  Mos- 
cow or  Peking  or  Hanoi,  and  so,  Ideally  and 
easily,  put  an  end  to  all  of  our  problems. 

On  the  other  side  are  those  to  whom  even 
mention  of  poesible  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
of  any  size  or  for  whatever  reason,  comes  as 
an  unthinkable  horror.  This  group,  like  Its 
hawkish    counterpart,    Uikes    a    pathetically 
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simple  and  emotional  approach  to  extremely 
difficult  issues.  Both  groups  similarly  share 
a  basic  misundersUnding  of  the  true  nature 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  of  the  modern 
world. 

The  manifold  military,  moral,  political  and 
psychological  questions  centering  around 
nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  ignored  by  any- 
one, whether  policymaker  or  privat*  citizen 
But  neither  can  these  be  aiiswered  easily  or 
absolutely. 

The  nuclear  l.ssue  is  one  we  must  live  with 
and  do  our  best  to  understand.  But  most 
certainly  it  is  not  one  that  permits  of  dan- 
gerously uninformed  and  simplified  com- 
ment, in  or  out  of  the  political  arena. 
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Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Post  Office  Dedicated 
by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien — Cabinet  Member  Praises 
Dynamic  Service  of  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  7,  1966 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
5-year  program  of  cooperative  effort  was 
successfully  culminated  on  October  1, 
1966,  with  the  dedication  of  the  new  post 
office  building  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The 
result  of  a  project  begun  by  interested 
citizens  in  1961,  this  $800,000  structure 
has  been  erected  on  ground  made  avail- 
able by  clearance  of  the  Center  Wheel- 
ing Urban  Renewal  Authority.  It  will 
significantly  Improve  the  capability  of 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  to  pro- 
vide efficient  and  economical  postal 
service  to  the  citizens  of  the  suiTound- 
ing  area. 

In  its  editorial  comment  of  Friday, 
September  30,  1966,  the  Wheeling  News- 
Register  made  the  following  reference  to 
the  new  Federal  buUdlng : 

There  Is  significance  attached  to  this 
event  beyond  that  of  the  community  ob- 
taimng  another  postal  facility.  The  story 
of  the  new  post  office  Is  one  of  successful 
civic  endeavor  and  It  points  up  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  citizens  and  govern- 
mental officials  work  together  In  harmony. 

The  dedication  address  on  this  oc- 
casion was  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Approxi- 
mately 800  persons  were  present  to  hear 
Mr.  O'Brien  emphasize  the  worldwide 
significance  of  the  American  commit- 
ment to  freedom  which  is  now  being 
tested  in  "Vietnam. 

He  also  pointed  out  that,  in  the  past, 
the  volume  of  mail  which  moves  through 
our  postal  system  has  proven  an  accu- 
rate barometer  of  our  Nations  economic 
strength.  Stressing  that  mail  volume 
today  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  Mr. 
O'Brien  indicated  that  this  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  unprecedented  growth  which 
our  marketplace  has  undergone  in  re- 
cent years,.     He  declared: 

The  new  Wheeling  Post  Office  Is  a  symbol 
of  the  greatest  economic  boom  in  our  his- 
tory, or  Indeed  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  more  people  have  more 
money  to  buy  more  things,  and  that  our 
educational  levels  are  rising  as  new  pro- 
grams and  new  affluence  provide  the  foun- 
dation for  more  schooling,  are  reflected  in 
mail  statistics. 

Mr.  President,  the  Postmaster  General 
also  praised  the  energetic  and  effective 
service  In  the  U.S.  Senate  which  has  been 


rendered  by  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West 
Virginia.  Senator  Randolph  is  among 
the  most  conscientious  and  productive 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  is  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Subcommittee. 

I  share  the  belief  expressed  by  Post- 
master General  O'Brien  that  Jennings 
Randolph  has  demonstrated  genuine 
leadership  in  the  Senate.  He  is  an  asset 
to  our  committee  and  an  experienced  and 
able  advocate  of  the  Interests  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  introducing  Mr.  O'Brien 
at  the  dedication.  Senator  Randolph,  to- 
gether with  Representative  Arch  A. 
MooRE,  made  the  presentation  of  an 
American  flag  which  will  fly  over  the  new 
post  office.  Wheeling  Postmaster  George 
A.  Fahey  received  the  flag,  w^hich,  at  Sen- 
ator Randolph's  request,  had  already 
been  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol  building 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix at  this  point  the  text  of  the  ad- 
dress by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
P.  O'Brien  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  Post  Office  Building 
Saturday,  October  1,  1966.  together  wltli 
the  program  of  events  of  the  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  program  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Address  by  Postmaster  General  at  the  Dedi- 
cation or  a  Post  Office.  Wheeling,  W.  Va 
October  1,  1966 

I  am  delighted  that  my  good  friend  Sen- 
ator Randolph  asked  me  to  come  here  to 
Join  with  you  in  this  dedication  and  to  bring 
you  the  greeting  of  President  Johnson. 

Senator  Randolph  Is  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works  and  a  key 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
and  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

His  wide  influence  In  Washington  stems 
from  the  respect  accorded  his  knowledge  of 
the  problems  and  his  understanding  of  the 
proper  Instruments  needed  to  solve  them. 

And  I  can  also  tell  you  that  his  deep 
Interest  in  postal  affairs  certainly  didn't  de- 
lay this  new  facility  for  Wheeling. 

I  have  always  shared  John  F.  Kennedy's 
affection  and  admiration  for  the  independent 
spirits  who  people  this  rugged  state,  and 
I  can  tell  you  from  personal  experience  that 
In  Senator  Randolph  and  Senator  Byrd 
whose  Important  Committee  assignments 
include  Appropriations,  Armed  Services,  and 
Rules  and  Administration,  West  Virginia's 
tradition  of  Independence  Is  well  represented 
in  Congress,  as  it  is  in  your  State  House  un- 
der my  friend  Governor  Hulett  C.  Smith. 

Long  before  I  ever  dreamed  that  I  would 
be  helping  to  move  the  mall,  President  John- 
son told  me  of  an  early  Postmaster  0(f  Wheel- 
ing, Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  the 
editor  of  the  only  antislavery  dally  newspaper 
In  pre-Clvil  War  Virginia. 

As  you  would  Imagine,  a  man  who  could 
put  out  an  antislavery  newspaper  before  the 
"West"  was  added  to  the  most  beautiful  por- 
tion of  Virginia,  must  have  been  an  individ- 
ualist of  no  mean  caliber. 
And  this  he  certainly  was. 


For  at  a  R<>imbllcan  National  Convpntion  in 
1880  he  responded  to  certain  pre&.sure  by 
Riving:.  "I  always  intend  to  wear  my  sov- 
ereignty under  my  hat." 

In  my  view,  this  one  phr.afe  sums  iip  what 
Americans— and  West  Virginians  particu- 
larly    really  are. 

Of  couj-se.  I  hope  I  won't  sound  too  partisan 
!f  I  say  that  if  Mr.  Campbell  were  alive 
todfiv  he  might  well  have  found  himself 
more  at  home  in  another  political  P;>xty.  In 
fact  I  would  like  to  submit  this  suggesUon  to 
your  good  friend  and  mine,  your  Congress- 
man Arch  Moore,  for  his  consideration  I 
know  he  will  take  it  In  the  spirit  in  which 
It  is  meant. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  roles  of  any 
Pastmaster  Creneral  is  the  dedication  of  a 
new  post  office. 

This  Is  so  not  only  because  each  new  postal 
facility  represents  another  Improved  link  in 
onr  communications  network,  not  only  be- 
cause it  forms  another  step  toward  our  goal 
of  better  service,  not  omy  because  it  is  a 
sign  of  progress  In  the  community  it  serves. 
but  also  for  another,  perhaps  even  more 
significant  reason. 

New  post  offices  reflect  that  our  mall  vol- 
ume  is  expanding. 

Mail  volume  is  a  very  accurat*  economic 
and  EociiU  thermometer. 

When  times  are  good,  the  volume  soars. 
When  times  are  bad  or  mediocre,  mail  vol- 
ume slows  down. 

And  when  times  are  dismal,  as  they  were 
during  the  Depression  years  from  1930  to 
1933,  mail  volume  actually  drops. 

In  fact,  it  dropped  from  27  billion  to  19 
billion  pieces  annually  in  those  dark  days. 
This  new  structure  we  dedicate  today  Is  a 
symbol  of  the  greatest  economic  boom  In 
our  history,  or  indeed  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  fact  that  more  people  have  more 
money  to  buy  more  things,  and  that  our 
educational  levels  are  rising  as  new  programs 
and  new  affluence  provide  the  foundaUon  for 
more  schooling,  are  reflected  in  mail 
statistics. 

Despite  the  most  jimreful  plans,  our  maU 
volume  figures  consistently  increase  faster 
than  we  anticipate. 

Men  who  have  spent  30  or  35  years  In  the 
postal  service  and  who  draw  up  predictions 
based  on  the  experience  of  a  Ufetlme  are 
proven  wrong  Ume  and  time  again. 

For  no  man  has  ever  before  seen  the  kind 
of  economic  growth  America  is  experlencinit 
today.  " 

When  he  spoke  to  the  nation  last  January 
the  President  reported  that  our  economic- 
growth  in  the  pre\  ious  year— Just  our  growth 
alone— had  exceeded  the  total,  the  total  econ- 
omies of  all  but  seven  oi  the  more  than  100 
nations  of  the  world. 

Since  that  time  our  rate  of  growth  has 
Increased,  Increased  faster  than  even  the 
most  optimistic  projections. 

High  growth  rate  can  be  translated  directly 
Into  more  Jobs. 

There  are  nine  million  more  workere  on 
non-farm  payrolls  than  there  were  in   1960. 

We  are  in  the  67th  month  of  sustained 
economic  advance. 

Our  unemployment  rate  le  down  from 
seven  per  cent  to  3.9  per  cent,  the  lowest 
since  1953. 

In  fact,  a  million  and  a  half  more  Amer- 
icans are  working  now  than  were  a  year  ago. 

Wages  are  higher,  18  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were  In  1960. 
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Older  Americana,  ones  with  Uttle  or  no 
biUwark  against  tbe  high  cost  of  Illness,  have 
a  new  degree  of  protection. 

Ovr  bright  young  people,  thousands  of 
whom  were  once  denied  an  education  because 
of  Inadeqiiate  funds,  have  a  new  opportunity. 

Tl>e  unefnployed  and  underemployed,  the 
untrained  and  undertralned — more  than  half 
a  million  of  them  In  the  pact  four  years — 
b»Ye  received  help  In  learning  new  skills  to 
equip  them  for  available  Jobs. 

So  we  have  moore  people  making  more 
money  and  wlttv  more  security  and  more  op- 
portunity th3an  ever  before. 

This  factor,  more  than  any  other.  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  rising  tide  of  mall  volume. 

I  think  most  Americans  are  pleased  with 
the  way  our  economy  has  been  going. 

But  there  are  always  some  who  like  to  say 
"In  front  of  every  sliver  lining  there's  a  dark 
cloud."  *r^ 

They  might  even  point  to  this  post  office 
and  say,  "If  things  weren't  so  good,  you 
wouldn't  have  to  waste  the  money  building 
better  poet  offices  In  Wheeling." 

There  are  some  people,  like  your  elected 
Representatives,  who  see  a  glass  and  say  that 
it  Is  half-filled,  and  others  who  look  at  the 
same  glass  and  say  It  is  half  empty. 

But  those  who  Ignore  our  unprecedented 
economic  boom  look  at  the  glass  and  worry 
aloout  It  breaking. 

They  say  that  prices  are  higher. 

And  they  are. 

But  the  Increase  In  prices  is  far  over- 
•luulowed  by  increases  in  wagee,  and  profits, 
and  farm  income,  and  business  Income. 

Every  major  industrial  nation  in  the  world 
taa«  faced  some  inflation. 

But  the  record  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
straining Inflation  is  far  better  than  these 
nations. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  announced 
significant  steps  to  assure  that  our  economy 
doea  not  overheat  and  that  the  upward  trend 
in  prices  can  be  contained. 

But,  aa  he  stressed,  "Our  goal  in  America 
ta  stable  growth. 

"Stability  and  growth  go  hand-in-hand. 

"We  must  not  ever  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  buying  price  stability  at  the  exp>ense 
of  atopping  growth." 

And  then  he  made  a  pledge  that  I  know 
will  be  fulfilled:  "We  will  not  stop  the  econ- 
omy In  its  tracks;  we  will  not  put  men  and 
machines  out  of  work  again. 

"We  will  not  stop  our  effort  to  Improve 
living  standards  and  essential  public  serv- 
ices. 

"We  will  not  beat  a  shabby  retreat  from 
tbe  challenges  that  face  us  .  .  .  And  this  is 
why  I  .  .  .  pledge  to  you  today  that  we  shall 
not  repeat  In  the  sixties  the  mistakes  that 
we  made  in  the  fifties." 

And  I  can  assure  you  President  Johnson 
makes  the  same  pledge  that  President  Ken- 
nedy made  for  international  affairs — the 
mlatakfs  of  the  thlrtiea,  mistakes  of  appease- 
mant  that  opened  the  way  for  World  War  n 
and  all  the  turmoil  and  tragedy  that  fol- 
lowed— will  not  be  repeated  In  the  sixties. 

I  spent  much  time  In  West  Virginia  in 
ISM  and  1960.  I  made  several  visits  and  I 
was  here  for  an  uninterrupted  six  weeks 
tosrllnt  up  to  a  historic  Presidential  pri- 
oiary.  I  was  associated  with  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy for  fourteen  years. 

I  law  him  stand  ten  feet  tall  during  the 
Cuban  mlaalle  crisis.  He  did  not  turn  tail 
and  run. 

I  was  with  Prealdent  Kennedy  at  Dallas. 
I  waa  with  the  new  President  on  the  plane 
at  Dallas  while  the  world  waited  with  baited 
braatfa.  I  watched  the  transition.  Our 
DHnocncy  waa  put  to  the  teet,  and  there 
waa  oontinulty. 

Just  aa  Prealdent  Kennedy  stood  firm  In 
tba  Cuban  mlaalle  crisia.  President  Johnson 
will  noi  turn  tall  and  run  now.  We  are 
atandlnc  firm  In  Vietnam  but  we  will  not 
act  liTflqwnalbly  there  as  some  would  sug- 


gest. We  are  not  going  to  beat  a  shabby 
retreat  there 

Certainly,  tlie  Vietnamese  people  have 
turned  the  corner  toward  self-rule,  at  the 
same  time  that  all  observers  feel  that  the 
Hanoi  regime  Is  aim  >st.  If  not  quite,  con- 
vinced that  the  course  of  terror  and  violence 
they  have  chosen  is.  through  our  resolve,  a 
lost  cause 

No.  I  can  tell  you  from  many  conversa- 
tions with  President  Johnson,  tliat  he  will 
not  let  the  ne.ix-sighled  and  timid  and  hy- 
percritical make  hirr  beat  a  shabby  retreat 
from  prosperity  at  home  or  from  a  Just  and 
lasting    peace 

We  cannot  abandon  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom— Ju.5t  a.s  we  cannot  ;tbanclon  the  fight 
to  make  certain  that  the  blessing?  of  our 
own  freedom  are  shared  fully  b'y  every 
American. 

The  responsibilities  we  mu.st  shC'U'.der.  at 
home  and  abroad,  require  courageous,  dedi- 
cated, enlightened  leadership,  in  Congress  as 
well  as  in  the  White  House. 

In  my  host  here  today.  Senator  R.\nixtlph, 
and  his  coUeagxies.  you  have  men  who  have 
given  you  and  the  nation  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship. 

In  his  response  to  President  Johnson's 
greeting,  the  President  of  the  the  Philippines 
recently  remarked  that  those  bearing  the 
burdens  of  leadership  are  in  the  loneliest 
position  among  men. 

I  think  that  without  doubt  our  President 
has  the  loneliest  Job  in  the  world  and  the 
most  awesome. 

He  is  our  Conunander-in-Chicf  in  these 
crucial  times. 

He  needs  your  help  and  he  needs  your 
prayers  and  I  know  you  stand  at  his  side — 
every  American  stands  at  the  President's 
side — as  he  guides  the  destiny  of  this  nation. 

Program 

Present^ition  of  colors:  American  Legion 
Post  No.  1.  Wheehng.  W.  Va. 

National  anthem:  Wheeling  High  School 
Band:  Louis  S.  Cefus.  director. 

Invocation:  Rev.  John  P.  Streng.  pastor, 
St.  James  Lutheran  Chiu-ch. 

Introduction  of  distinguished  guests: 
Harry  C,  Hamm,  editor.  Wheeling  New  Reg- 
ister, master  of  ceremonies. 

Remarks:  Rabbi  Martin  Siegel,  Woodsdale 
Temple. 

Remarks:  US   Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Introduction  of  the  Postmaster  General: 
U.S.  Senator  Jennings  R.\ndolph. 

Dedication  address:  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien. 

Presentation  of  American  flag  to  Post- 
master George  A.  Fahey:  U.S.  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph. 

Benediction:  Rev  Thom<\s  A  Rafferty.  St. 
Josephs  Cathedral. 

Open  house:  The  public. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  an  article  appearing  in  the  Com- 
mercial Bulletin  of  September  24,  1966, 
enUtled  "Words  Of  Warning  RecaUed," 
written  by  Richard  I.  Goodrich,  vice 
president  of  International  Wool  Textile 
Organization,  and  past  president  of  the 
Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  which 


article  contains  valuable  and  important 
information  relating  to  the  wool  trade 
indu-stry  in  the  United  States: 

Words  Of  Warning  Recalled 
(By  Richard  I.  Goodrich) 

Just  one  year  ago.  I  wrote  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Commercial  Bulletin, 
entitled  "Words  of  Warning."  The  premise 
was  made  that  although  the  Wool  Textile 
Industry  in  the  United  States  was  enjoying  a 
good  year  in  1965,  experiences  of  the  un- 
happy past  have  shown  how  short  lived  good 
times  can  be  in  our  vulnerable  Wool  Indus- 
try. 

The  article  went  on  to  point  out  that  one 
might  believe  the  import  problem,  under  the 
good  conditions  existing  in  1965,  could  now 
be  relegated  to  the  background,  and  the 
Wool  Industry  could  relax  its  elTorts.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth! 

The  article  continues,  "Representatives  of 
the  Wool  Textile  Industry  could  make  no 
greater  mistake  nor  a  more  dangerous  move 
than  to  relax  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 
needed  and  long-sought  protection  for  the 
Domestic  Wool  Industry."  The  article  went 
on  to  say,  "conditions  and  circumstances 
which  caused  a  drastic  erosion  In  our  Wool 
Textile  Industry  over  the  last  ten  years  still 
exist.  Our  mills  are  still  without  protection 
from  excessive  Imports  of  wool  fabrics  and 
apparel,  which  could  cause  still  further  attri- 
tion." It  further  stated,  "that  recent  figures 
show  imports  of  all  types  of  wool  fabrics  and 
apparel  are  averaging  one  third  higher,  so 
far.  In  1965  than  In  1964."  It  emphasized 
that  "this  does  not  Indicate  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  foreign  countries  to  restrict  or 
control  their  exports  to  our  market."  All 
this  was  said  In  Septemt>er  1965. 

In  Estoril,  Portugal,  In  June  1966,  in  an 
address  at  the  Plenary  Session  of  The  Inter- 
national Wool  Textile  Organization  before 
representatives  of  twenty-seven  member 
countries,  I  stressed  the  point,  that  "At  the 
moment,  the  wool  sector  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  the  United  States  Textile  Indus- 
try have  been  enjojdng  a  high  rate  of  activ- 
ity. We  are  aware,  however,  that  some  of  the 
causes  of  this  situation  are  of  an  extraordi- 
nary and  transitory  nature.  However,  our 
basic  problem  continues  without  abatement: 
that  Is,  the  continuing  rise  of  imports  of 
wool  textile  products  Into  our  domestic  mar- 
ket and  the  diminishing  share  of  that  market 
contributed  by  United  States  products. 
Existing  conditions  have  for  the  moment  ob- 
scured, but  have  not  obviated,  our  essential 
need  for  remedial  action  that  will  afford 
relief  from  repetitively  disruptive  conse- 
quences to  our  market  and  to  our  wool  textile 
industry." 

I  went  on  to  say,  "It  is  not  my  intention 
here  (Estoril,  Portugal)  to  say  more  than  to 
mention  this  serious  problem  affecting  the 
United  States  Wool  Industry.  A  problem  of 
this  nature,  which  will  have  repercussions 
throughout  the  world's  wool  trades,  deserves, 
it  seems  to  me,  not  to  be  altogether  ignored 
in  the  review  of  world  wool  trade  develop- 
ments at  these  proceedings  of  the  IWTO." 

Unhappily,  the  Words  of  Warning  in  the 
Commercial  Bulletin  a  year  ago,  and  the  ad- 
dress to  the  IWTO  were  all  too  prophetic. 
For  the  first  six  months  or  so  of  1966  the 
wcKilen  and  worsted  mills  of  the  United 
States  continued  to  enjoy  good  business. 
About  the  first  of  July,  a  quiet  spell  began 
in  the  woolen  end  of  the  Industry  such  as 
has  not  been  experienced  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  is  still  continuing.  Within  the 
last  month,  the  rest  of  the  wool  textile  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  Including  top- 
makers,  spinners,  weavers  and  knitters,  has 
experienced  this  same  crippling  slowdown 
due  to  lack  of  new  orders. 

Meanwhile,  in  all  areas  imports  have  In- 
cre.ased  at  an  alarming  rate,  with  particular 
emphasis  in  certain  categories  such  as  men's 
wear  worsteds,  knitwear  and  apparel. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  any  at- 
tempts by  the  Administration  to  curb  in  any 
way  these  excessive  Imports  have  proven  weak 
and  ineffective. 

On  September  28.  1964.  President  Johnson, 
speaking  In  Portland,  Maine  said  In  part: 
"I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  major 
official  in  this  Administration  who  has  not 
been  fully  aware  of  the  hardships  created 
every  time  a  (wool  textile)  mill  is  shut  down 
or  forced  to  operate  on  part  time."  "In  the 
p;ist  ten  years,  Imports  (of  wool  textiles) 
have  soared  from  less  than  five  per  cent  to 
twenty  per  cent  of  American  consumption, 
Willi  particular  conceniration  in  worsteds. 
This  Administration  has  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  solve  this 
problem.  I  share  with  our  late  beloved  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  the  view  that  wool  textile  and 
apparel  imports  must  be  kept  at  reasonable 
levels.  We  liave  been  trying  to  work  out 
effective  arangemen'a  with  oUier  wool  textile 
producing  countries.  Two  missions  have 
been  sent  abroad  for  this  purpose  In  recent 
months.  Thus  far.  a  multi-nation  meeting 
has  not  been  convened,  but  we  intend  to  con- 
tinue oar  efforts  vigorously.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  shall  work  hard  at  this  problem.  I 
consider  it  essential  that  the  wool  textile 
industry  be  restored  to  good  health."  Quota- 
tions from  President  Johnson's  speech  in 
Portland,  Maine  and  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  September  1964. 

The  Wool  Industry  Is  reluctant  to  believe 
that  these  were  empty  words  of  political  ex- 
pediency, but  this  pledge  made  to  the  Wool 
Textile  Industry  has  not  been  carried  out. 

Various  representatives  of  the  textile  work- 
ers of  America  and  the  workers  themselves 
are  deeply  concerned  with  this  problem. 
They  realize  only  too  well  the  point  that  ap- 
parently has  eluded  the  Administration  and 
some  members  of  Congress,  that  should  the 
American  Textile  Industry  lose  its  struggle 
to  survive  against  foreign  competition,  the 
chief  victim  would  be  the  American  textile 
worker.  Not  only  does  the  American  tex- 
tile worker  face  this  danger,  but  much  of 
the  fabrics  and  apparel  Imported  into  the 
United  States  each  year,  which  Jeopardize  his 
Job,  are  made  under  working  conditions  and 
at  rates  of  pay  which  would  be  absolutely 
Illegal  in  the  United  States.  These  are  mat- 
ters which  no  one  In  the  Administration  or 
Congress  should  ever   forget.  ' 

The  American  textile  workers  are  not  the 
only  people  who  would  be  b.odly  hurt  should 
the  American  Textile  Industry  suffer  from 
further  attrition.  Wool  is  grown  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  and  several  hundred  thou- 
sand wool  growers  would  lose  a  major  source 
of  Income  because  their  annual  clip  can  only 
be  sold  to  the  wool  consuming  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Imports  of  wool  fabrics  and  apparel  by 
weight  into  the  United  States  in  1965  equaled 
96 '"r  of  the  entire  United  States  shorn  wool 
production.  It  Is  easy  to  Imagine  how  much 
better  off  the  American  wool  grower  would 
be  were  Imports  of  foreign  fabrics  and  ap- 
parel curtailed  to  reasonable  limits. 

The  article  in  the  Commercial  Bulletin  a 
year  ago  emphasized  that  the  reactions  of 
foreign  Governments  to  invitations  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  this  matter  show  that 
they  have  no  intention  to  take  any  action 
which  would  restrict  their  exports  of  fabrics 
and  apparel  to  the  United  States. 

Unless  these  foreign  countries  experience 
a  change  of  heart,  the  only  alternative  for 
our  Government  Is  prompt  unilateral  action 
If  voluntary  cooperation  from  foreign  coun- 
tries Is  not  soon  forthcoming,  then  we  hope 
the  Administration,  aware  as  it  Is  of  the  de- 
teriorating situation  In  our  Industry  will 
take  corrective  action.  Falling  this,  tlie  only 
recourse  left  is  eventual  action  by  Con- 
gress, forcefully  taken,  to  curb  excess'lve  im- 
ports by  the  Imposition  of  countrv-by-coun- 
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try  quotas  by  categories  of  fabrics  and  ap- 
parel, if  our  Domestic  Wool  TextUe  Industry 
and  Wool  Growing  Industry  are  to  survive. 
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confusion,  chaos  and  dissension  among  the 
American  people. 

It  is  highly  encouraging  that  all  six  of  the 
citizens  questioned  by  the  Journal  and  Guide 
recognize  the  presence  of  Red  agitators  in 
civil  rights  activities.  The  non-Communist 
leaders  of  the  movement  should  heed  the 
words  of  the  teacher  who  said  the  Reds  could 
be  ousted  if  Negroes  would  "stop,  think  and 
use  cur  heads." 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Preai(acnt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Reds  and  Civil 
Rights."  published  in  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Times-Dispatch  of  October  6,  1966. 

The  Richmond  editorial  quotes  a  .sur- 
vey made  by  the  Norfolk  Jomnal  and 
Guide.  The  Journal  and  Guide  is  a  well- 
edited,  responsible  Negro  publication 
which  through  the  years  has  had  the 
welfare  of  the  Ne?rro  at  heart.  Its  pub- 
lisher is  Thomas  W.  Young,  and  Its  edi- 
tor is  P.  B.  Young,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Runs  and  Civil  Rights 
Many  "liberals'  laugh  derisively  whenever 
anyone  says  that  Commvinists  are  trying  to 
capitalize  on  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
are  stirring  up  racial  violence. 

The  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide,  a  Negro 
newspaper,  h.as  an  editorial  page  feature 
called  "Inquiring  Reporter."  In  each  Issue 
of  the  paper,  one  question  Is  posed  and  six 
citizens  give  their  answers. 

The  question  in  the  Oct.  8  issue  is: 
Do  you  think  tlie  Communist  are  using  the 
civil  rights  movement  to  their  advantage? 

All  six  of  the  persons  questioned  answered 
yes.     All  six  are  Negroes. 

A  licensed  practical  nurse  replied  that 
"from  the  way  things  are  going."  she  would 
say  that  the  Reds  are  using  the  rights  move- 
ment. "There  are  too  many  things  hap- 
pening th.at  aren't  Just  clear,"  she  added. 

A  teacher  said  that  the  Conamunlsts  were 
not  behind  the  clvU  rights  movement  at  the 
beginning,  but  he  added:  "I  believe  that  now 
they  have  Joined  to  get  on  the  bandwagon  to 
help  their  fight." 

A  woman  teacher  replied  to  the  question 
this  way: 

I  think  they  are,  but  I  also  think  that  we 
are  letting  them  do  so.  They  could  not  take 
advantage  of  civil  rights  If  we  did  not  allow 
them  to  do  so.  To  stop  them  should  be  easy. 
Just  stop,  think  and  use  our  heads. 

A  school  clerk  answered  the  question,  "'Ves 
indeed."  She  added:  "They  are  really  using 
civil  rights,  and  what  gets  me  Is  that  more 
people  should  be  able  to  see  through  the 
Communists.  We  can  fight  civil  rights  with- 
out their  help." 

A  playground  leader  said  the  Reds  always 
step  in  to  gain  from  confusion,  and  since 
there  is  now  confusion  In  the  rights  move- 
ment, they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  high  school  student  declared  that  the 
Reds  are  in  the  movement  because  "they 
have  seen  a  chance  to  maybe  get  up  front 
as  well  as  to  get  some  followers." 

If  Communists  are  active  in  the  rights 
movement,  and  there's  no  doubt  that  they 
are,  the  fact  does  not  discount  the  movement 
itself.  The  Reds  may  be  found  anj-where 
there  appears  to  be  an  opportunity  to  create 
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Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wouM  like 
to  include  a  speech  delivered  bv  Commis- 
sioner William  D.  Bechlll,  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging,  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  Providence.  R.I 
Older  Americans  and  Their  Govern.ment 
(By  William  D.  Bechlll,  Commissioner.  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging.  US   Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare) 
Congressman  Pogartt,  Mayor  Doorley.  Mr 
Pitch,  ladles  and  gentlemen.     I  am  glad  to 
participate  In  this  meeting  todav.    It  is  par- 
ticularly   fitting    that    we    shoiild    meet    In 
Rhode  Island  to  take  a  look  at  what  govern- 
ment is  doing  for  older  people  because  Rhode 
Island  has  given  Congressman  Fogarty  to  the 
Nation  and  Mr.  Fogarty  has  done  more  for 
the  Nation's  older  people  than  anv  other  one 
person  ever  to  sit  in  the  Congress." 

Mr.  FoGARTT  was  the  co-author  of  the 
Wlilte  House  Conference  on  Aging  Act  and  he 
has  vigorously  supported  every  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  benefit  older  people  since  that 
date.  Along  with  the  late  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara  he  forged  the  passage  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  which  I  am  to  discuss  this 
morning.  He  also  worked  dlligentlv  for  the 
other  pieces  of  legislation  which  m"ade  1965 
the  most  Important  legislative  year  In  hlstorv 
for  older  people. 

Several  of  the  objectives  of  the  White 
House  Conference  recommendations  were 
reached  In  the  1965  session  of  Congress  I 
wonder  If  you  have  stopped  to  think  how 
significant  these  laws  are. 

The  social  security  amendments  estab- 
lished Medicare;  effected  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits;  improved 
retirement  and  disability  provlsion-s;  and  re- 
vised and  expanded  the  Kerr-Mills  program 
for  the  needy  aged. 

The  Improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  includes 
many  more  services  for  older  people. 

The  amendments  to  the  housing  programs 
provided  more  public  housing  and  moderate 
Income  units  lor  the  elderly  and  authorized 
a  rent  supplement  program  which  will  enable 
low-income  persons  including  the  elderly  to 
obtain  housing  at  a  price  they  can  aflord  to 
pay. 

The  Congress  extended  for  another  vear  a 
$10  million  project  grant  program  for' com- 
munity health  services  for  the  chronically  ill 
and  aged,  and  passed  legislation  designed  to 
combat  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke 


"  Delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association  in  Prov- 
idence. R.I.,  on  Septemtier  19,  1966. 
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It  Added  a  new  section  to  the  Koonomlc  Op- 
portunity Act  calling  for  more  prognuna  to 
belp  the  elderly  poor. 

And  finally  U  paaaed  a  Hlgber  Wdqcatlon 
Act  with  eeveral  prorlilons  which  will  tn- 
creaae  the  educational  opportunltlee  of  older 
people. 

Taken  together,  these  laws  can  Indeed  be 
called  "landmark  leglBlatlon." 

THE  OLOEI  AMfSlICANS  ACT 

My  particular  Job  here  this  morning  is  to 
discuss  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  to  report 
what  has  been  accomplished  under  it  so  far. 
The  Act  la  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant laws  passed  by  Congress  in  recent 
years. 

I  assumed  my  duties  as  Commissioner  on 
Aging  on  November  2.  1965.  Much  of  the 
time  during  the  past  ten  months  has  been 
spent  In  helprtng  the  States  tool  up  to  put 
their  financial  allotments  to  work.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  Rhode  Island  was  one  of  the 
first  States  to  receive  funds  under  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  we  have  recruited  addi- 
tional staff:  received,  evaluated,  and  approved 
projects  for  demonstration,  research,  and 
training  under  titles  IV  and  V  of  the  Act; 
held  two  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Aging:  and  responded  to  a  great  mary 
requests  to  report  on  aging  programs  of  the 
Federal  government  and  the  work  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  to  a  wide  variety 
of  audiences.  '* 

I  can  report  to  you  that  aI4,er  ten  months 
the  Older  Americans  Act  is  having  an  Impact 
on  virtually  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
amount  of  the  grant  which  a  State  can  use 
for  administrative  purposes  Is  10%  or 
tlS.OOO,  whichever  Is  the  larger.  This  means 
that  the  remainder  Is  to  be  used  for  estab- 
lishing and  expanding  programs  and  services 
for  older  people  in  the  communities  where 
they  live,  coordination  and  planning,  and 
training  of  personnel.  To  qualify  for  a  grant, 
the  State  must  designate  a  single  agency  to 
administer  the  Act.  It  must  make  a  State 
plan,  assess  existing  resources  and  needs 
wlttaln  a  State,  and  determine  the  priority 
for  meeting  the  needs. 

To  date.  48  of  the  55  Jurisdictions  have  des- 
ignated an  agency  to  administer  the  program. 
In  soma  of  the  remaining  States  certain 
legislative  or  administrative  action  is  needed 
to  establish  the  necessary  agency.  Thirty- 
eight  of  the  States  have  had  their  plans 
approved. 

You  will  be  Interested,  I  think,  in  the  kinds 
of  programs  and  services  communities  are 
developing  with  the  help  of  State  grants. 
Aa  of  September  10  we  had  reports  from  18 
State*  on  106  different  community  projects 
which  had  been  funded.  Se^nty  of  the  108 
were  for  direct  servicea  to  older  people;  28  of 
them  were  for  senior  center  programs. 

itaaj  of  you  will  have  an  opoprtumty  to 
p*rtlelpat«  In  these  new  centers  and  others 
which  will  follow  I  am  sure  as  you  do  so 
you  will  agree  that  a  good  multipurp>OBe 
senior  center  offers  many  opportunities  to 
punue  new  and  revived  Interests  which  con- 
tribute to  a  meaningful  post-retirement  life. 
In  an  adequately  staffed  and  eflldently  op- 
•rsted  center  older  persons  can  develop  new 
akUIs,  explore  avenues  for  voluntary  and  civic 
•eivlce*.  make  new  friends,  secure  advice  and 
counseling,  and  obtain  Information  about  the 
servlcee  available  to  them  in  the  community. 
Coordination  is  important 

It  la  understood  that  the  needs  of  older 
people  cannot  be  neatly  compartmentalized 
and  met  through  separate  segmented.  Inde- 
pendently-operated programs.  They  cut 
acroaa  every  aspect  of  living.  For  this  reason 
the  Older  Americans  Act  puts  great  emphasis 
on  effective  planning,  coordination,  and  utlli- 
latlon  of  existing  servicea.  This  la  neceaaary 
In  FnMdenc*,  In  Lo*  Angeles,  In  Chicago,  In 
every  community,  to  avoid  dupUcatlOD  of 
effort  and  to  assure  that  available  resources 
are  used  where   they  can  bring  maximum 


results.  In  the  light  of  this  emphiisls  I  think 
It  la  significant  that  33  projects  have  been 
fxinded  In  10  States  for  the  purpt«e  of  com- 
munity development  and  planning 

Pot  exajnple,  in  Searcy  County,  .\rk.\nsafi.  a 
State  grant  fias  been  m.ide  for  an  elderly 
worker's  service  whjcii  wUl  Involve  the  locAl 
OEO  Connnnunlty  KrV.jn  Pro^nm.'the  Exten- 
sion Service,  the  Soil  CoiL?erv.\ti<)n  Service, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  De- 
partment, or  Public  Wclf.ire,  sciiools,  and 
churches. 

In  Popiil.-ur  Blv.fTs.  Lee's  Summit,  and 
Kans;vs  Ckv,  Mi!?.soiin,  m  Burwell,  Nebr.oska, 
and  in  Al.-xm.i,  Georgia,  and  Ln  Miami,  Florida, 
Federal,  State,  and  loc.il  agencies  and  or^- 
nizations  are  working  together  Ir.  providing 
low-rent  housing  which  incorporate.^  .senior 
activity  centers  and  a  variety  of  social,  health, 
and  nutritional  services. 

In  Nassau  County,  New  York,  a  grant  from 
the  State,  a  demonstration  grant  from  the 
W.ishingtor.  OfSce  of  the  Administr.-ition  on 
Aging,  and  aid  from  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice are  being  Joined  to  fln.mre  a  project  de- 
signed to  integrate  and  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams of  more  than  100  centers,  clubs,  and 
organiz:ifians  serving  older  per.ple. 

Other  community  projects  being  financed 
by  funds  under  the  Older  .Americans  Act  in- 
clude hoinemaker  services,  foster  homes  for 
the  elderly,  infurmatijn  services,  leadership 
training,  and  various  klnda  of  progr.mis  of 
education. 

The  10'}  community  projects  I  h.ive  men- 
tioned are,  of  course,  only  the  first  received. 
Considering  the  f.ict  that  only  18  States  had 
their  plans  approved  and  funded  at  the  first 
of  the  year  and  all  the  other  20  have  been 
funded  since  then,  I  think  these  projects 
represent  a  significant  forerunner  of  what  w© 
may  expect  of  hundreds  of  communities 
throughout  the  country  iu  the  next  few 
months. 

Re'^earch,    demonstration,    and    training 

Title  IV  of  the  Older  Amerlcaiis  Act  au- 
thorizes a  program  of  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  priv.iie  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions  for  research  and  demonstration 
to  develop  new  .ipproaches,  method.^:,  or  tech- 
niques f,>r  assisting  older  persons  to  enjoy 
wholesonie  and  meaninsrful  living.  Title  V 
authorizes  grants  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel needed  In  every  phase  of  work  with 
the  aging. 

By  September  1,  twenty-six  research  and 
demonstration  gr:ints  had  been  approved. 
One  of  the  first  applications  filed  for  a  Title 
IV  grant  was  by  Mayor  Dfwrley  of  Providence 
for  the  multl-purp<jse  Senior  Center.  Sc«n© 
of  the  other  projects  will  be  of  interest  to 
you: 

One  of  them  Is  for  a  demon-stratlon  food 
service  program  for  elderly  persons  In  five 
senior  centers  of  a  large  city.  In  this  pro- 
gram the  provision  of  a  main.  hot.  nutritious 
noon-day  meal  will  be  combined  with  pro- 
grams on  nutrition,  food  preparation,  use  of 
surplus  foods,  and  economical  shopping. 

Other    demonstration    projects    Include: 

Methods  of  home  teaching  to  meet  personal 
and  social  needs  of  newly  blinded,  older 
pecple: 

Exploration  of  ways  to  stimulate  and  assist 
retired  persons  In  intellectual  pursuits,  both 
to  add  meaning  to  their  own  lives  and  to 
encotu-age  them  to  use  their  skills  and  talents 
in  service  to  the  community; 

Other  projecu  will  develop  new  skills  and 
employment  opportunities  for  Uie  older  per- 
son; and  others  will  learn  how  to  utilize  the 
skills  of  older  people  in  playground  suf>er- 
vlsion  and  academic  Interning. 

Sixteen  projects  for  training  persons  to 
work  with  older  people  have  been  fiinded  to 
date.  They  Include  grants  to  two  universi- 
ties to  train  personnel  needed  for  planning, 
administering,  and  coordinating  programs  In 
aging  on  the  State,  regional,  or  national 
levels.  Another  grant  has  gone  to  a  Uni- 
versity to  bring  together  community  worker* 


In  aging  for  intensive  training  including 
practical  training  in  community  coordlnaton. 

Another  training  projects  is  directed  at  an 
Inventory  of  existing  adult  education  oppxjr- 
tunitles  for  older  people  followed  by  a  con- 
certed effort  to  get  a  variety  of  new  programs 
started. 

TShe  research,  demonstration,  and  training 
authority  in  the  Older  Americans  A.t  gives 
the  Administration  on  Aging  an  opr'rtunlty 
to  encourage  and  support  pioneer  efforts  to 
find  new  and  better  ways  of  achieving  all  the 
worthwhile  obj^ives  set  forth  in  .he  Act. 
New  applications  coming  In  sht>w  a  consistent 
Improvement  In  quality  and  imagination.  I 
believe  that  as  the  possibilities  under  the 
research  and  training  program  become  more 
widely  knowit,  the  experience  gair.ed  under 
it  will  provide  definite  new  Insights  and  more 
effective  measures  to  counteract  the  many 
social  and  economic  forces  which  now  make 
the  latter  years  difflcult  for  so  many  people. 
The  Advisory  Committee  is  active 

I  cannot  conclude  a  report  on  progress 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  without  say- 
ing a  word  about  the  leadership  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Older  Americans  estab- 
lished by  the  Act.  The  distinguished  Execu- 
tive Director  of  AARP  and  NRTA  was  n.oned 
to  that  Committee  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  service  of  Mr, 
Fitch  and  the  other  H  able  members  to  date 
has  been  Invaluable.  Tlie  Committee  -has 
discussed  and  formulated  specific  goals  basic 
to  planning  present  and  future  program.s  In 
aging.  It  has  established  subcommittees  to 
study  and  advise  the  Administration  on 
Aging  on  matters  relating  to  action  in  the 
States:  legislation;  Income  maintenance;  and 
relations  between  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Committee  will  be  held  on  October  3  and 
4  and  I  expect  It  to  be  even  more  productive 
than  those  previously  held. 

Cooperation  of  Government  agencies  is 
necessary 

As  you  know,  there  are  many  agencies  of 
government  which  touch  the  lives  of  each  of 
the  retired  persons  present  here  today. 
Social  Seciuity  and  Medicare  benefits  are 
administered  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. Housing  projects  get  financial 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  Public  Health 
Service  helps  to  build  community  hospitals 
and  nvirslng  homes,  public  health  clinics,  and 
other  services  for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged. 
The  rehabilitation  of  older  workers  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  and  the  watchftU  eye 
against  frauds  and  quackery  Is  directed  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  So  the 
need  for  the  coordination  of  resources  (which 
I  previously  discussed  as  necessary  In  the 
local  conununity)  Is  also  necessary  on  the 
State  and  Federal  level.  In  fact,  a  strong 
partnership  between  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments  is  essential  if  the  social  situa- 
tion facing  the  older  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion Is  ever  to  be  improved. 

The  initiation  of  new  programs  and  their 
effective  coordination  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  goals  to  achieve  In  any  area  of  so- 
cial action.  Leadership  In  these  activities 
within  the  Etepartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is.  however,  one  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  its  Secretary.  John  W.  Gardner. 
The  Administration  on  Aging  has  accepted 
this  as  a  major  challenge.  I  can  report  some 
definite  progress  in  the  field  of  a^ing.  but 
at  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that  there  la 
room  for  a  great  deal  more — and  we  are 
going  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 

We  are  working  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  carrying  a  pilot  program  to  recruit 
and  train  home  health  aides  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Poster  Grandparent  Program  is  being 
administered  by  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
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ing  under  a  contract  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, 

We  are  exploring  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  the  feasibility  of  developing  home 
health  services  in  the  States  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  State  commissions  on 
aging.  State  health  departments,  and  other 
appropriate  State  agencies. 

We  are  participating  with  six  Federal  agen- 
cies in  a  survey  of  Susceptibility  to  Health 
Fallacies  and  Misrepresentation  and  are 
working  with  tJje  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration on  plans  for  a  joint  analvsls  of  the 
data  that  Is  collected. 

We  are  promoting,  in  concert  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  develop- 
ment and  national  voluntary  agencies,  the 
construction  of  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
the  development  of  guidelines  on  how  archi- 
tectural barriers  in  retirement  housing  may 
be  eliminated. 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  task  force 
established  by  the  Secretary  to  study  methods 
of  improving  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

We  have  joined  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  urging  State 
agencies  In  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
aging  to  join  In  the  efforts  to  staff  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  and  services  for  older  people 
We  are  working  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion In  the  development  of  the  broad  range 
of  educational  programs. 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  Division  of 
Accident  Prevention  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  writing  an  accident  prevention 
program. 

We  have  several  staff  members  who  main- 
tain an  almost  'day  to  day  communication 
with  the  various  other  Federal  agencies 
whose  program.^  affect  older  people. 

Ftn-tTRE   GOALS 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  tried  to  spot  the 
most  significant  achievements  for  older  peo- 
ple since  1961,  and  to  report  In  some  detail 
What  has  happened  in  the  Administration 
on  Aging  in  it^  first  year  of  existence  In 
closing,  however,  I  want  to  say  that  those 
achievements  are  not  enough.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  dune. 

If  each  person  here  were  to  write  out  the 
two  or  three  most  Important  problems  which 
could  be  alleviated  by  government  action, 
I'm  sure  the  list  would  not  be  short.  I  think 
I  know  the  three  or  four  which  would  ap- 
pear on  most  lists. 

Inc-omr 
Tlie  first  Is  the  need  for  more  adequate 
Income.  More  than  half  the  couple.s  65  vears 
of  age  and  over  have  Incomes  under  $3  000 
a  year,  and  3  out  of  5  older  persons  living 
alone  or  with  nonrelativcs  have  Income  un- 
der $1,500.  The  average  social  security  bene- 
nts  for  a  retired  couple  in  1965  was  »142 
a  month  and  only  $82  a  month  for  a  retired 
worker  who  had  no  wife  entitled  to  wife's 
benefits.  The  average  for  a  male  retired 
worker  alone  w.is  $83.60  and  the  average 
payment  for  a  fem:ile  retired  worker  $64  30 
Poverty  In  retirement  of  persons  who  have 
spent  their  lives  building  the  Nation's  busi- 
ne^  and  industry  cannot  be  condoned  In 
a  Nation  whose  gross  national  product  will 
exceed  $1   trillion  within  the  next  decide 

Our  social  security  system  Is  the  best  and 
most  convenient  mechanism  we  now  have  to 
reduce  poverty  of  older  persons.  It  must  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  to  Increase  bene- 
nts  and  to  provide  for  automatic  adjustment 
oi  benefits  to  Increases  in  earnings. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  studies  of 
ways  to  improve  the  social  security  system 
and  on  June  3rd  he  proposed  that  its"  benefits 
be  increased  for  the  entire  21  miUion  bene- 

H  R  ,^o>;i'^_^°°*'"'''  ^^  introduced  a  bill, 
n.K.  16253.  with  specific  provisions  for  in- 
creasing social  security  cash  benefits  and 
other  improvements  in  the  social  security 
program.      His    bill    shows    a   great    deal    of 
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thought  and  preparation  and  deserves  careful 
consideration. 

The  Report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Public  Welfare  issued  in  June  contains  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  improvement  of 
public  assistance.  Including  old-age  assist- 
ance. If  those  recommendations  could  be 
enacted  Into  law  needy  older  people  In  every 
State  woiUd  be  eligible  for  pavments  ade- 
quate enough  to  live  at  a  minimum  standard 
of  health  and  decency. 

Health 
Second  on  my  list  I  would  put  the  need 
for  improved  health  programs.  The  passage 
of  legislation  for  Medicare  and  supplemen- 
tary medical  Insurance  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
major  achievements  of  our  time.  Tliere  are 
other  measures  needed,  however. 

In  his  Health  and  Education  Message  to 
Congress  on  March  1.  the  President  called  for 
legislation  to  encourage  the  development  and 
use  of  methods,  techniques,  and  practices  to 
prevent  Illness  and  preserve  health:   and  to 
provide  more  and  better  trained  personnel. 
Higher  standards   of  Institutional   care  and 
more  comprehensive  community  health  serv- 
ices are  needed  for  older  people.     Practices 
relating  to  the  elderly  committed  to  mental 
Institutions  need  to  be  reviewed  and  nutri- 
tional    services     and     consumer     education 
among  the  elderly  should  be  Improved. 
Housing 
The  third  major  problem  of  retired  persons 
Is  the  need  for  a  comfortable,  suitable  place 
to    live    which    they    can    afford.      Available 
housing  units  have  been   increased   consld- 
ei;^bly  in  the  past  five  years  but  many  more 
are  needed.    The  number  of  units  of  public 
housing  built  annually  needs  to  be  Increased, 
and  the  rent  supplementation  program  needs 
to  be  expanded  to  cover  larger  numbers  of 
older  persons. 

Purpose  and  meaningful  use  of  leisure  time 
The  fourth  and  last  area  which  I  shall 
name  Is  more  difficult  to  describe  and  in 
many  ways  more  difficult  to  achieve  Like 
other  highly  industrialized  nations.  America 
has  undergone  a  rapid  transition  in  which 
the  former  and  traditional  roles  which  older 
people  generally  had  In  a  simpler  and  less 
complicated  society  have  not  been  replaced 
sufficiently  by  other  roles  which  are  generally 
accepted  and  looked  upon  by  others  as  hav- 
ing real  value  and  purpose. 

If  older  people  are  to  have  a  purposeful 
life  in  retirement,  possibly  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge we  face  is  to  create,  develop,  and  find 
more  positive  roles  for  them. 

To  discover  and  develop  ways  in  which  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  meaningful  living  can 
be  achieved  after  retirement  will  take  more 
pioneering  than  any  of  the  other  areas  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  senior  center  holds  promise  but  there 
are  comparatively  a  few  of  them  through- 
out the  country.  To  serve  the  older  people 
of  the  country  effectively,  every  community 
should  consider  esuibllshlng  a  center  with 
educational  and  recreational  programs  along 
With  health,  nutrition,  employment  and  other 
services.  Also,  more  programs  of  continuing 
education  are  needed  designed  for  older  peo- 
ple and  scheduled  at  times  convenient  to 
them.  Library  services,  public  parks  and 
recreation  areas  for  the  elderiy  need  to  be  ex- 
panded, opportunities  for  volunteer  com- 
munity services  Increased,  and  nationwide 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  arts  and 
crafts  and  creative  pursuits  of  all  kinds. 

CONCLUSION 

A  look  ahead  at  all  the  action  requiied  to 
help  make  this  country  a  place  In  which  we 
will  all  want  to  retire  could  be  a  cause  of 
worry  and  discouragement.  But  a  look  back- 
ward at  the  milestones  built  during  the  past 
five  years  abolishes  all  doubts  about  what 
can  be  done  In  the  years  ahead— If  we  really 


The  let'islaiion  of  the  past  five  years  is  a 
foundation  and  It  has  provided  new  re- 
sources. The  Older  Americans  Act  haa  es- 
tablished a  local.  State,  and  Federal  frame- 
work. How  the  framework  Is  Implemented 
now  resources  are  used  and  what  they  ac- 
complish for  older  persons  will  depend  on 
the  dedication  and  leadership  of  people- 
people  like  you.  and  others  throughout  the 
country.  I  pledge  you  my  full  support  In 
this  task— and  the  full  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfiire 


Jamei  Connally  Technical  Institute  Be- 
gini  To  Take  Form  Under  Skilled 
Hands  of  Dr.  Roy  Dngger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  7,  1963 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
when  the  decision  wa5  made  to  close  the 
James  Connally  Air  Force  Base  in  Waco, 
the  citizens  of  the  community  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  and  went  to  work  to  find  a 
good  alternative  use  to  put  the  air  base 
to.  The  result  was  a  new  technical 
training  Institute,  the  first  such  Insti- 
tution in  Texas. 

Planning  for  the  institute  is  now  going 
forward  under  the  skilled  leadership  of 
Dr.  Roy  Dugger.  From  all  reports  this 
new  institution  should  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing technical  training  institutes  In 
the  country  within  a  few  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  August  14.  1966,  'Waco 
Tribune-Herald  explaining  the  current 
status  of  the  institute  be  printed  at  this 
pointin  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoed,  as  follows: 

Short  Course  'n  Technical  Training  Given 
budceteeks 
President  Eari  Ruder  of  Texas  A<tM  Uni- 
versity told  the  two  state  budget  boards  here 
Wednesday  this  anecdote  to  Illustrate  why 
Gov.  John  Connally  insisted  that  the  State 
of  Texas  start  trying  to  catch  up  to  the  rest  of 
the  states  In  offering  technical  and  voca- 
tional training  on  a  major  scale: 

"I  was  sitting  by  a  man  from  South  Caro- 
lina at  dinner  not  long  ago,"  said  President 
Rudder,  "and  I  thought  I'd  do  a  little  Tex.xs- 
size  bragging,  i  told  him  what  we  are  doing 
and  are  about  to  do  at  James  Connally  Tech- 
nical Institute  to  train  Texans  lor  better 
Jobs  in  industry.  This  South  Carolina  man 
listened  to  me  a  while  and  finally  said  "Why 
Mr.  Rudder,  we've  had  seven  institutes  Uke 
that  in  our  state  for  more  than  five  years  ' 
I  Just  had  to  change  the  subject." 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  Texas  Is  far 
behind  not  only  South  Carolina  but  also  Is 
years  behind  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina. Pennsylvania.  Oklahoma.  CaUfornla 
Connecticut  and  Kentucky,  to  name  a  few 
states.  :n  the  field  of  technical  vocational 
training. 

James  Connally  Technical  Institute  will  be 
a  full-fledged  reality  offering  a  wide  range 
of  short  courses,  two-year  courses  and  re- 
fresher courses  In  the  skills  needed  by  Texas 
business.  Industry  and  pubUc  employers 

The  budget  boards  visiting  the  campus  at 
James  Connally  Air  Force  Base  got  a  four- 
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hour  short  course  In  technical  Institutes 
here  Wednesday.  None  of  the  staff  members 
coming  from  Austin  had  ever  been  exposed 
to  that  kind  of  tnlormatlon  before.  Their 
questions  made  that  plain.  TTiey  are  ex- 
perts In  picking  holes  in  budgets  for  stat« 
colleges.  uBtversltles,  eleemosynary  Institu- 
tions, public  safety  and  housekeeping  de- 
partments, etc.  The  facts  of  technical  and 
vocational  training  on  the  scale  planned  at 
Connally  Tech  seemed  to  fascinate  them. 
They  were  Intrigued  by  the  special  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  phasmg-ln  of  a 
brand  new  technical  institute  on  a  facility 
where  the  Air  Force  Is  phasing  out. 

What  appeared  to  strike  them  moct  force- 
fully was  Dr.  Roy  Duggers  rejxjrt  on  t.he 
manner  In  which  Connally  Tech  has  enlisted 
advisory  committees  for  Texas  businesses  and 
Industrial  firms  to  guide  the  new  technical 
Institute  in  its  fields  of  training,  and  on  the 
levels  of  training  in  those  fields.  This  was 
done,  of  course,  so  that  Connally  Tech  stu- 
dents will  learn  the  latest  and  most  needed 
skills.  There  are,  said  Dr.  Dugger,  almost 
100  offlclals  from  Texas'  principal  firms  ac- 
tively assisting  the  institute. 

As  an  example  Dr.  Dugger  cited  the  chemi- 
cal Industry  advisory  committee  which  was 
asked  to  outline  chemical  technician  needs. 
The  committee  not  only  did  this  but  told 
Dugger's  staff  that  Instrumentation  tech- 
nicians are  needed  badly,  too.  Purthermore. 
one  of  the  major  companies  concerned  as- 
signed a  top  offlclal  to  Connally  Tech  on  leave 
for  two  years  to  head  up  these  two  depart- 
ments which  enroll  their  first  students 
Sept.  6. 

This  Is  typical,  said  Dr.  Dugger.  of  the  in- 
tense Interest  which  employers  in  many  fields 
are  demonstrating  In  Connally  Tech. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  hearing  Wednes- 
day that  Connally  Techs  philosophy  will  be 
one  of  utmost  flexibility  so  that  its  training 
may  keep  up  with  the  technological  revolu- 
tion that  all  business  and  Industry  are  under- 
going. Its  aim  is  forward-looking'  practi- 
cality. "We  believe  that  no  teacher  will  be 
giving  the  same  Instructions  twice  in  his 
field,"  Dugger  said.  "Technical  skills  are 
changing  that  fast  nowadays  In  every  line  of 
work." 

What  of  the  future  for  Connally  Tech  grad- 
uates? In  the  other  states  where  this  sort 
of  Institution  already  has  been  operating 
for  several  years,  records  of  their  trainees 
Indicate  that  they  are  going  to  work  immedi- 
ately for  wages  and  salaries  in  the  $600-$800 
a  month  range  and  that  after  a  few  short 
years  they  are  earning  In  the  W.OOO-and-up 
per  year  range.  It  Is  obvious  that  invest- 
ment In  technical  training  Is  a  bonanza  for 
the  state  and  nation  and  a  very  good  thing 
indeed  for  the  Individual.  The  budget  ex- 
perts from  Austin  went  away  from  Connally 
TtfA  with  that  thought  firmly  Implanted 
in  their  minds. 


Manila  Coaferencce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   I»KKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Manila 
Conference  is  a  welcome  initiative.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  collective  delibera- 
tion by  the  leaders  of  those  nations 
which  have  troops  committed  to  the  de- 
fense d  South  Vietnam.  Topics  for 
consideration  can  range  from  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  to  the  economic  reha- 


bilitation upon  which  lasting  stability 
will  depend. 

An  editorial  In  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer lauds  this  effort  to  strengthen 
the  anti-Communist  aUnement  of  na- 
tions in  the  Far  Ea.st  whose  sons  share 
foxholes  with  our  own.  This  paper  also 
notes  the  symbohc  importance  of  the 
Presidents  attendance  as  fulfillment  of 
his  p!eds;c  to  t;o  anywhere,  at  any  time, 
under  any  conditions  to  discuss  peace  hi 
southeast  Asia. 

The  Washing  toil  Post  similarly  sup- 
ports the  move,  emi)hasi2ing  the  sli,aiifi- 
cance  of  this  acceptance  of  increasing 
collective  re.sponsibility  on  the  part  of 
Asian  nations. 

I  submit  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
editoiial  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  as 
a  matt':'!  of  interest  to  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers: 

jProm     the     Philadelphia     (Pa.)     Inquirer, 
Sept.  28.   1966)  g 

Meeting  in  Manila 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  accept  the 
Invltat.on  of  PresUlen:  Ferdln.nnd  M.ircos  of 
the  Philippines  to  attend  a  conference  in 
Manila  with  the  leaders  of  six  nations  that 
have  tro<ips  fighting  the  Coninuinlsts 
In  Vietnam  provides  an  opportunity  to 
strenetnen  the  anti-Cumniuniot  alignment 
of  nations  in  the  Far  East. 

It  IS  e,Lsy  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  bi.i'-^s  is  not  the  only  country  allied 
with  Sai^")ii  ui  opposing  aggression  by  Hanoi 
against  the  South  Vietn.imese.  Asiatic  coun- 
tries with  .^  rces  in  South  Vietnam  who  have 
been  invited  are  Australia.  South  Korea.  New 
Zealand  and  Thailand. 

It  makes  sense,  in  such  a  conference,  as 
President  Marcos  proposes,  to  go  beyor.d  the 
Immediate  conflict  to  the  questions  of  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  on  which  permanent 
security  depends.  But  first  the  p>eace  must 
be  won  on  the  battlefield.  President  John- 
son Is  doing  well  to  make  good  on  his  pledge 
to  go  'anywhere,  at  any  time,  under  any  con- 
ditionf-  'o  di.-ciiss  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
If  the  Manila  Conference  can  in  any  way  be 
made  the  instr'imei  t  to  brin?  about  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  it  should  be  done. 

Me.iiitiine  it  tan  be  the  (x;casion.  in  any 
event,  for  the  Southeast  A'-ian  countries  in 
attendance  to  strengthen  the  front  against 
aggression  by  increasing  their  contributions 
to  the  defeat  of  Hanoi's  designs  on  South 
Vietnam 

That  IS  the  price  of  peace — and  freedom! 


The  Fight  Against  Air  Pollutioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATP/ES 
Friday.  October  7.  1966 

Mr  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
imfortunate  that  New  York  State  has 
postponed  it.s  war  aL;ain.<:t  air  pollution. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  October  2,  1966.  edition 
of  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tribune, 
California  did  not  wait  until  Federal  law 
became  operati\e. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  New  York  Spate's 
Air  Pollution  Control  Board  will  reverse 
its  decision  and  proceed  to  immediate 
Implementation  of  the  necessary  con- 
trols. 


The  editorial  follows: 

Huffing  and  Puffing 

On  paper  it  looked  good.  In  speech  It 
sounded  great.  We  mean  Gov.  Rockefeller's 
statement  last  Aug.  2  when  he  signed  a  sheaf 
of  bills  designed  to  cleanse  the  air  over  the 
state. 

The  legislation.  Rockefeller  said.  Initiated 
"an  all-out  war  on  one  of  our  most  serious 
health  problems — air  pollution." 

Now  the  state's  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board,  vested  witli  sweeping  authority  by 
the  new  laws  to  say  now  and  when  auto  ex- 
hausts and  chimney  smoke  are  to  be  liar- 
nessed,  huffs  and  puifs  and  collapses  from 
the  exertion. 

Present  devices  to  control  noxious  effluents 
from  Old  cars,  said  .Alexander  Rihm  Jr..  the 
board's  executive  secretary,  aren't  "worth  the 
money  jjeople  would  have  to  pay  to  get 
them."  So  the  board  will  wait  until  federal 
law.  requiring  controls  on  new  cars,  becomes 
operative  in  1968. 

California  didn't  wait.  It  Is  the  model 
for  the  federal  law  governing  new  cars  and 
mandates  repressive  equipment  on  pre- 1963 
models  when  they  change  ownership. 

New  York's  problem  Is  serious  indeed.  The 
city  has  been  cited  by  eminent  authority  as 
the  nation's  most  atmospherically  poisoned^ 
730  pounds  per  person  per  year. 

The  poisons  cant  be  seen  or  tasted  or 
clutched.    But  they're  there  to  breathe. 

In  Los  Angeles  they  made  people  weep  at 
their  steering  wheels  and  choke  at  their  jobs. 
So  Los  Angeles  and  California  acted — mas- 
sively. 

Where  is  the  "all-out  war"  here?  Must 
New  York  wait  for  disaster?  i 


Private  Pension  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  7.  1966 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently the  Treasury  Department  is  pro- 
posing to  change  the  rules  on  private 
pension  programs  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  small  firms  with  private  pension 
funds. 

In  Announcement  No.  66-58.  dated 
September  19,  1966.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  requested  background  informa- 
tion from  interested  pei-sons  and  firms 
for  developing  a  formula  for  integrating 
private  pension  and  other  retirement 
plans  with  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended  in  1965. 

In  this  announcement  IRS  suggests 
a  new  formula  which  would  result  from 
using  a  mathematical  approach.  Under 
existing  law,  as  passed  by  this  Congress, 
an  employer  is  encouraged  to  provide 
pensions  for  his  employees  through  a  de- 
duction of  taxable  income  contributed 
by  the  employer  for  a  pension  fund,  pro- 
vided the  pension  plan  does  not  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  higher  paid  personnel. 
Under  plans  previously  approved  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  retired  employees 
are  receiving  pensions  over  and  above 
any  benefits  to  which  they  might  be  en- 
titled under  social  security,  and  the  em- 
ployer is  receiving  his  lawful  and  deserv- 
ing tax  deduction  for  contribution  paid 
into  the  pension  fund. 
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Now,  according  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, last  year's  changes  In  the 
social  security  law  require  a  change  in 
the  formula  for  determining  when  a  pen- 
sion is  fair,  and  hence  eligible  for  tax 
deductions.  Existing  pension  plans, 
though  already  approved  as  not  discrimi- 
nating, must  be  changed  to  meet  the 
new  formula,  as  well  as  new  plans  yet  to 
be  approved. 

According  to  leadin.tr  actuaries  as 
quoted  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
October  10,  1966,  issue,  the  Treasury 
Departments  suggested  change  would 
require  employers,  in  order  to  .still  get 
their  presently  allowed  tax  deductions, 
to  either  increase  the  pensions  of  the 
lower  paid  employees  or  reduce  the  pen- 
sion of  the  higher  paid  workers.  No  em- 
ployer wishes  to  suddenly  reduce  the 
pension  of  any  of  his  employees,  but  still, 
many  employers  simply  cannot  afford 
to  Increase  their  pension  plans,  either 
Profits  will  not  allow  it. 

Is  such  a  cliange  necessarj-?  Did  Con- 
gress, 'When  increasing  the  coverage  and 
benefits  under  social  security.  Intend  to 
force  employers  to  raise  benefits  under 
private,  voluntary  pension  funds? 
Certainly  not. 

Any  changes  made  in  the  formula  used 
to  determine  if  these  pension  plans  are 
fair  to  all  employees  of  a  company  should 
only  be  made  in  new  plans.  Those  plans 
already  approved  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  set  up  by  the  companies 
should  be  left  strictly  alone.  These  com- 
panies should  continue  to  be  allowed 
their  tax  deductions,  regardless  of  any 
changes  in  the  social  security  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  and 
watch  closely  the  actions  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  If  the  need  arises 
join  with  me  in  preventing  any  action 
which  would  jeopardize  the  future  of 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
counting  so  heavily  on  their  company, 
provided  pensions. 
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Only  a  Beginning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  7,  1966 

»n!fw  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate 
and  House  passage  of  the  12-mile  fishing 
zone  bill  is  definitely  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  in  our  eCforts  to  protect  our 
aomestic  fishery  resources  from  the 
depredations  of  foreign  fisheries,  but  it 
is  only  a  beginning.  This  fact  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated. 
It  wou  d  be  folly  to  think  that  with  pas- 
sage of  the  12-mile  fishing  zone  bill  the 
tacre^mg  and  highly  serious  threats  to 
our  offshore  fishery  will  go  away.  This 
k  certainly  not  the  case  and  it  Is  made 
K»  T."^  m""  I"  *^^  following  editorial 
im       °^"^"^  Oregonian  of  October  5, 

Only  a  Beginning 

ln'^fciH"'"'i*J^^'"^  "^""^  '='"  "°^  approved 
tt  sUghtly  different  forms  by  both  houses 


of  Congress  may  make  it  less  profitable  for 
the  Russians  or  otl  3r  fishermen  to  conduct 
year-around  operations  off  the  'West  Coast 
of  the  United  SUtes.  It  also  will  prortde 
some  protection  and  conservation  of  Im- 
mature flatfish  and  salmon  and  of  adult 
salmon  schooling  near  the  rivers'  mouths  for 
their  spawning  runs. 

The  bill  should  have  been  adopted  at  least 
three  or  four  years  ago  when  the  Soviet 
fishing  fleets  started  their  massive  invasion 
of  Bering  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Al.iska  waters. 
This  newspaper  and  other  observers  pre- 
dicted then  and  thereafter  that  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  time,  and  depletion  of  the 
northern  fish  stocks,  until  the  Russians— 
and  also  'che  Japanese.  ■«ho  are  regulated  by 
treaty— would  be  off  the  Oregon  Coast. 
This  year  the  Russians  came  in  force  and  the 
Japanese  are  on  the  way.  North  Korea  and 
other  nations  are  making  similar  plans. 

The  12-mUe  bUl,  which  should  get  quick 
Senate-House    conference    approval    and    a 
presidential   signature,   is   only   a   minimum 
step,  however,  toward  proper  management  of 
the    vast    nearshore    fishery    resource.      The 
United  States,  not  looking  very  far  into  the 
future   In  assessing   need   for   protein   food 
from    the    ocean,    has    not    been    aggressive 
enough  in  demanding  protection  of  its  con- 
tinental shelf  by  international  treaties  and 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  "abstention" 
The    Russian    ships    off    the    Oregon    and 
Washington   coasts  this  summer   have   con- 
centrated  on   ocean  perch   and   hake,   both 
within  and  without  the  12-mlle  zone.    These 
fish  are  caught  in  nets  above  the  ocean  floor 
The  Russians  moved  south  after  taking  tre- 
mendous quanUties  of  a  codlike  cousin  of  the 
hake,    the    pollock,    in    Alaska    waters    and 
probably   depleting   the    stocks   there.      The 
hake   and    pollock    are    converted    Into    fish 
meal  and  fish  sausage,  as  well  as  fertilizers 
A  U.S.  fish  meal  plant  In  Aberdeen  has  Just 
been  opened  to  begin  belated  exploitation  of 
hake,  which  could  become  a  major  fishing 
venture  if  other  nations  leave  enough 

The  Russians  certainly  have  taken  some 
salmon  and  flatfish— the  soles  and  floun- 
ders—incidentally. If  not  yet  having  concen- 
trated  on  these  valuable  stocks.  The  flat- 
fish, particularly,  are  found  within  the  12- 
mile  limit  in  vast  numbers  when  Immature 
In  their  adult  stages  they  swim  farther  out 
and  spawn  In  deep  water.  The  migration 
of  such  fish  could  reduce  the  Intensity  of 
foreign  fishing  for  them  as  a  result  of  the 
12-mile  bill.  The  halibut  also  wUl  get  some 
protection  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Russians,  however,  have  published  a 
report  on  the  availability  in  deeper  water 
beyond  12  miles  of  the  turbot,  or  arrow-tooth 
sole  which  American  fishermen  have  not 
exploited.  Also,  the  Russians  are  interested 
in  saury,  a  sardlne-herrlng-llke  fish  10  to  12 
inches  In  length,  also  not  yet  fished  by 
Americans,  and  probably  the  anchovl^ 
which  are. 

o/^k'"'*'^""^"^'  ^^^^^  convention  adopted 
at  the  Geneva  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
protects  Dungeness  and  King  crab  from  for- 
eign exploitation,  except  under  U.S.  regula- 

w'^  ?f  ^'■^**y-  "^^  Russians  were  lifted 
by  fishing  areas  and  quotas  for  King  crab 
in  Alaska  waters,  but  the  Japanese  fish  with 
,?n°d^r    tT'^T    i°^    ^^"^^^    bottom-crawlers 

Un  ted  States  and  Canada.  The  continental 
shelf  convention  does  not  apply,  however 
to  free-sw'mming  fish.  Hence,  the  need  for 
treaties   with   the   Russians  and   others    or 

n^tilfn^T''"°"t^  ^^"^  ^''^"K  ^^"^^  maritime 
nation  the  authority  to  manage  Its  fish  re- 
sources to  a  reasonable  distance  at  sea. 

American  tuna  and  shrimp  fishermen 
operating  off  foreign  coasts  fought  the  12- 
mlle  U.S.  fishing  zone  bUl,  fearing  retaliation, 
•iet  Peru  has  seized  12  American  tuna  boats 
in  the  past  two  days  and  last  May  four 
American  tuna  boat  skippers  paid  fines  of 
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Ml, 000.  Peru,  Chile  and  Ecuador  claim  fish- 
ing jurisdiction  as  far  as  200  miles  from  their 
shores  and  the  United  States  has  done  noth- 
ing about  it.  The  12-mlle  bill  ought  to  be 
only  the  beginning  of  U.S.  efforts  to  protect 
its  offshore  fishery. 


Steelworkers  for  National  Danes  Lake- 
ifcore  Park  on  the  Southern  Shore  of 
Lake  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  7,  1966 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  th.- 
brutod  Steelworkers  of  America.  District 
No.  31,  of  Ea.st  Chicago,  Ind.,  unani- 
mously pa.ssed  the  following  resolution  at 
their  meeting  on  October  3. 

The  steelworkers  join  hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations and  tens  of  thousands  of 
working  families  in  northern  Indiana 
and  the  Chicago  area  in  urging  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  enact  tho 
Indiana  National  Dunes  Lakeshore  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  several 
months  ago. 

This  legislation  will  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  next  week. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
RKOLu-noiT    OP    United    Steelworkers    or 
America,  Subdistrict  No.  2  Covncil    Dis- 
trict 31 

Whereas.  lndustriall25atlon  of  the  great 
Chlcago-Cahmiet  Area,  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  found  heavy  Industry  and  par- 
ticuLarly  steel  mills,  locating  on  the  south- 
west tJiore  of  Lake  Michigan  In  the  Chicago 
Area  and  the  Lekeshore  from  the  Statellne 
through  the  many  miles  of  Hammond  East 
Chicago,  and  Gary  in  the  State  of  Indiana- 
and 

WT-.ere.as.  such  location  permits  Industrv  to 
take  full  advantage  of  water  transportation 
and  the  use  of  millions  and  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  what  was  fresh,  pure  Lake  Michigan 
water  without  cost  to  them:  and 

Whereas,  for  these  many  years,  the  water 
used  .IS  well  as  the  elements  from  the  atmos- 
phere used  were  not  returned  as  they  were 
found,  but  polluted  water  returned  to  Lake 
Michigan  and  foul  air  laden  with  dust  and 
gas  returned  to  the  atmosphere;   and 

Whereas,  once  destroyed,  natural  resources 
such  as  the  Sand  Dunes  and  the  Lakefront 
are  irretrievable;  and 

Whereas,  maay  thousands  of  families  have 
been  attracted  to  the  Calumet  Area  to  pro- 
vide labor  for  heavy  and  related  Industrv 
and  it  Is  fully  recognized  that  capltol  ex- 
penditures to  build  these  mills  and  factories 
have  furnished  employment,  good  wages  and 
Union  conditions  to  the  many  thousands  of 
workers  in  this  Area;  and 

Whereas,  any  particular  geographical  area 
can  become  saturated  with  heavy  industry  to 
tlie  point  where  those  who  are  forced  to  live 
close  to  heavy  Industry  must  spend  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  their  lives  In  polluted  air  and 
without  recreational  area;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  those  In  the  State  of 
Indiana  who  would  desecrate  the  remaining 
few  miles  of  Lake  frontage  and  the  Sand 
Dunes  in  favor  of  heavy  Industry  for  the  few 
tax  dollars  that  Industry  would  pour  Into  the 
State  coffers,  and  there  are  those  with  selfish 
land  Interests  who  are  willing  to  disregard 
the  Interests  of  people  In  favor  of  greed  and 
personal  profits;  and 
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Whercjis.  there  are  those  who  seek  to  build 
for  the  sake  of  building,  and  who  value 
things  above  people,  who  are  contributing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  profiteers  and  misguided 
politicians;  and 

Whereas,  heavy  industry  has  located  In  this 
new  area  on  the  basis  of  compromising'  de- 
cisions: ajid 

Whereas,  those  who  were  parties  to  the 
original  compromise  now  seek  further  com- 
promises with  the  Idea  in  mind  of  completely 
eliminating  all  recreational  areas,  thereby 
destroying  all  of  the  natural  shoreline  and 
the  remaining  EXunes,  and 

Whereas,  many  organizations  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  have  and  are  spending  of 
their  time  and  funds  unselfishly  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  the  remaining  Indiana  Lake 
Shore  and  the  remaining  Sand  Dunes  for 
their  natural  beauty,  their  recreational  value. 
and  botanic  value  for  the  generations  to 
come:  and 

Whereas,  the  Interest  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  should  be  and  is  for  the 
people,  realizing  that  our  members  and  all 
workers  and  their  families  in  this  great  In- 
dustrial area,  will  require  more  and  more 
recreational  area  as  the  years  go  by — by  reas- 
on of  automation  and  mechanization  reduc- 
ing the  average  working  hours  and  thereby 
increasing  recreational  opportunity  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  SubiDlstrict  Council 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  ot  Axnerica.  com- 
po«ed  of  the  principal  officers  and  Staff  of  the 
thirty-five  Local  Unions  with  a  membership 
of  37,000  In  Sub-District  No.  2  of  District  No. 
31.  hereby  Joins  with  the  many  public- 
spirited  citizens  and  organizations  and  calls 
upon  the  President  of  these  United  States. 
the  two  Senators  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
the  eleven  Congreoemen  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana to  responsibly  discharge  their  obligations 
to  the  people  and  in  every  way  possible  pro- 
mote the  enactment  of  House  Bill  No  51  with 
such  amendments  as  wfll  guarantee  the 
maximum  amount  of  Lakeshore  and  area 
necessary  to  provide  recreational  area  for  the 
future. 

Adopted  this  3rd  day  of  October.  1966. 
L.  H.  Thornton. 

Chatrman. 
Joseph  B.  Janoski. 

Secretary. 
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or 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or  ifissotnii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  7.  1966 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Missouri. 
and  more  particularly  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  representing  In  the  Congress. 
has  long  been  the  largest  mining  com- 
plex in  the  world,  producing  by  far  the 
greater  amount  of  the  world  s  supply  of 
lead,  in  addition  to  large  quantities  of 
other  minerals — iron  ore,  limestone. 
marble,  granite,  coal,  clay,  shale,  tiff,  and 
barite.  Mining  operations  and  refining 
industries  have  played  a  tremendous  role 
In  the  development  of  my  State  and  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  local  econ- 
omies. 

In  the  recent  past  huge  new  discover- 
ies of  lead  and  high-grade  iron  ore  in  my 
district  have  been  revealed  and  develop- 
ment of  these  Important  finds  is  cur- 
rently underway.   It  Is  expected  that  new 


explorations  and  new  mines  will  bring 
many  millions  of  dollars  inix)  the  Mis- 
souri Ozark  region  within  the  next  few 
years. 

A  very  comprehensive  and  construc- 
tive delineation  of  these  developments, 
written  by  m.v  good  friend  and  constitu- 
ent. Mr  J.  Geor£;e  Robin.son.  of  Jefferson 
City.  Mo.,  wa.s  reccmly  published  in  the 
Construction  Ditre.^t  mat-'azine.  The  ar- 
ticle aptly  depicts  the  story  of  mining 
activities  in  Mi.ssouri.  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  present  here  "Missouri 
Mineral  Bonanza."  by  Mr.  J.  George 
Robinson,  of  Jefiferson  City,  Mo.: 

MISSOITRI     MiKERM.      BriN.fNZA:      NEW     MINING 

Discoveries      and      Development      Sparks 

R\FID  GRfiwTH  IN   South  Hai  f  or  State 
(  By  J.  Geo  Robinson ) 

The  State  of  Mis.soiiri  has  long  enjoyed 
an  enviable  reputation  for  an  abundance  of  . 
mineral  resources  Extensive  deposits  of 
high  grade  llni.st.oiie.  marble,  grtinlte.  coal. 
shale,  clay  and  barite.  as  well  as  unlimited 
sources  of  sand,  gravel  and  silica  have  served 
the  states  people  well  and  In  many  ways 
aided  In  the  growth  of  the  stat*.  Metallic 
minerals  too  have  played  a  most  important 
part,  in  the  historj-  of  the  state.  Indeed  It 
was  lead  whirh  contributed  much  to  the 
early  settlement  of  sever.d  sections  of  the 
state.  Iron  ore  too  had  Its  part  to  play  and 
tlie  remains  of  early  d;iy  iron  works  are  still 
to  be  found  in  several  places. 

Suddenly  new  di-scoveries  of  lead  and  high 
^rade  iron  ore.s  in  such  vast  quantities  as  to 
rival  the  mo.«t  c.xtensive  known  deposits  have 
been  revealed  The  .story  of  mining  develop- 
m^nts  In  south  Missouri,  especially  in  the 
south  eastern  areas  is  the  most  exciting  in 
the  nation  Within  a  100-mile  radius  of  St. 
Louis  new  explorations,  new  plants,  new 
mines  and  the  atiend.mt  developments  bid 
fair  to  exceed  one-half  billion  dollars  in  the 
JT'xt  twelve  to  eighteen  months 

A  report  bv  the  U  S  Bure.^u  of  Mines  shows 
the  1965  mineral  production  In  Missouri 
v.ilued  at  $_'27  5  million  which  wiis  a  38.2'> 
gain  from  the  all  time  high  in  1964.  This 
figure  is  approximately  30  pe'cent  of  the 
v.ilue  of  grain  crops  produced  in  the  state. 
Only  shale  and  granite  failed  to  show  a 
production  guin  in    1965  over  1964 

The  Heyward  Granite  Company  of  Gran- 
it  eviUe  in  Iron  County,  howev  r,  produced 
se\en  tinies  as  much  cut  stone  fi.im  the  red 
granite  in  the  area  as  m  1964.  The  l.uberoid 
Company  at  .Annapolis  .st;u"ted  production  of 
roofing  granules  from  felsite  granite  about 
the  middle  of  1965  and  to  the  end  of  the 
year  proces.'-ed  more  than  20  thou.';and  tons 
of  such  granules. 

Missouri  shale  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  haydlte  blocks,  and  cement  also 
showed  a  large  production  gain  of  more  than 
33  percent  over  1964 

The  Stale  of  Missouri  according  to  Henry 
•f.tddox,  Direct<jr  of  the  De;>tirtnient  of  Com- 
merce and  Industrial  Development  continues 
to  grow  .is  a  '.eadiiig  cement  producing  state. 
R;-. er  Cempnl  Company  h;is  started  produc- 
t.on  in  a  new  J25  million  plant  at  Selma  in 
JetTer.<;on  County,  while  Dundee  Cement 
Company  has  a  new  $55  million  plant  under 
construction  at  Clarksvlile  in  Pike  County 
Universal  Atlas  Cement  Company  is  spend- 
ing approximately  $25  million  on  a  new  plant 
at  Hannib.il  in  Marion  County  This  new 
facility  will  have  a  62iT  foot  kiln  and  com- 
puter controlled  equipment  The  plant  at 
Selma  will  start  with  a  production  rate  of 
three  million  barrels  per  year  and  is  designed 
so  that  production  can  be  doubled  when 
desired.  Tlie  plant  at  Clarksvlile  will  have 
the  world's  largest  cement  kiln  some  760 
feet  long  with  a  capacity  of  several  million 
ba-rrels  per  year. 


Co'l  production  exceeded  three  and  one- 
half  million  tens  In  I'Joj  f-.r  the  lirst  time 
since  1949.  The  Ir  n  coal  county  In  the 
state  is  Henry  with  Macon  and  Boone  Coun- 
ties coming  up  with  a  close  second  and  third 
places,  respectively.  Strip  mining  of  coal 
is  the  predominate  method  with  not  more 
than  six  underground  coal  mines  remaining 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  In  ati 
area  containing  an  estimated  reserve  of 
some  45  million  tons  of  coal  near  Tliomas 
Hill  in  Randolph  County  the  Associated 
Electric  Cooperative  is  ctirrently  building  a 
steam  generating  plant  for  the  production  of 
150,000  kilowatts  of  power  at  a  cost  of  $31.4 
million.  This  plant  located  on  a  new  5.000- 
.acre  lake  on'the  middle  fork  of  the  Ciiarlton 
River.  Tent.Ttlve  plans  call  for  the  ultimate 
addition  of  250,000  kilowatt  capacity  plant  at 
a  ccst  of  $30  million.  The  plant  will  be 
!>owered  by  Missouri  coal  and  the  electricity 
gi?fieratcd  will  be  fed  into  a  statewide  power 
natwork  serving  five  private  power  companies 
and  six  cooperatives.  The  plants  with  both 
generators  will  vise  an  estimated  one  and 
one-half  million  tons  of  coal  per  year. 

According  to  V.'alter  V.  Searlght  of  the 
Missouri  Geological  Survey  and  Water  Re- 
sources Department  an  estimated  80  billion 
tons  of  coal  were  present  underground  in 
Missouri  before  mining  began.  During  the 
some  125  years  of  coal  mining  in  the  state 
about  300  million  tons  of  coal  have  been  re- 
moved and  perhaps  that  much  wasted  in  the 
mining  methods.  Thus  an  estimated  reserve 
sufficient  for  several  hundred  year?  't'l!  re- 
mains as  one  of  the  state's  very  impor'  mt 
mineral  resources. 

During  1965  clay  mining  gained  in  pro- 
duction approximately  35  percent  over  iri(34. 
Missouri  ranks  second  among  the  states  in 
marketable  clays,  many  of  them  very  high 
in  aluminum  content.  These  clays  Include 
flints,  plastics  and  semi-plastics,  hurley  and 
diaspore.  The  A.  P.  Circen  Refractories  Com- 
pany at  Mexico  in  Audrain  County  Is  the 
largest  such  plant  in  the  world.  Their  1965 
sales  were  reported  in  excess  of  $65  million 
for  the  largest  year  in  the  fifty-five  year  his- 
tory of  the  company.  The  Greene  Company 
used  more  than  465  million  tons  of  clay  in 
all  their  plants  during  1965. 

The  Refractories  Division  of  H.  K.  Porter 
Company.  Inc. » is  constructing  a  175.000 
square  foot  plant  on  a  45-acre  site  at  Pulton 
in  Callaway  County.  The  plant  is  designed 
to  produce  fire  clay  and  high  aluminum  re- 
fractories for  the  steel,  aluminum,  cement 
and  other  such  industries. 

Other  areas  of  the  state  continue  lO  in- 
crease production  of  marble,  limestone,  ce- 
ment and  other  mineral  products  but  the 
.State  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industrial 
Development  saj  s  that  Southeast  Missouri 
is  tod.iy's  mineral  "hotsjKyt"  of  the  whole 
world.  Henry  Maddox.  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion points  to  the  tremendous  economic  im- 
pact of  the  mining  development  surrounding 
the  discoveries  of  extensive  new  sources  ot 
iron  and  lead.  He  points  to  these  develop- 
ments as  bringing  the  need  for  new  ro.ids, 
railroads,  schools^  churches,  supermarkets, 
service  establishments  of  all  kinds  and  homos 
for  the  vast  army  of  workers  needed  for  these 
developments.  The  mining  companies  alone 
see  the  need  for  some  8.000  employees  and 
an  attendant  community  services  need  of 
4.000  employees  for  the  estimated  60.000  ad- 
ditional  people  drawn  into  the  area. 

Much  of  the  mining  area  is  national  for- 
est land.  Mining  royalties  paid  to  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  have  already  exceeded  the  in- 
come from  timber  sales  during  the  past  two 
years.  Some  indication  of  the  Impact  of  thU 
on  road  construction  can  be  gained  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  federal 
regulations  require  25"'!,  of  mining  royaltiei 
be  repaid  to  counties  and  that  such  monlei 
be  used  only  for  roads  and  schools. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  metallic  min- 
ing developments   include  such  astonishing 
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facts  and  figures  as  to  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion. Beginning  production  of  iron  In  1964 
the  Meramec  Mining  Company  prodticed  1.- 
771.544  net  tons  of  pellets  at  its  Pea  Ridge 
plant  during  1965.  A  record  monthly  produc- 
tion of  170,344  net  tons  of  pellets  was 
achieved  during  May.  Also  during  1965  there 
were  17.990  railroad  cars  of  pellets,  totaling 
1.688.401  net  tons  shipped  from  Pea  Ridge. 
These  s.'.ipments  were  primarily  to  custom- 
ers in  Texas.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Mii;- 
souri.  llie  average  employment  at  this  de- 
velopment during  19G5  was  797  hourly-paid 
employees  and  127  salaried  employees.  A 
peak  employment  in  July  reached  l!oi6  em- 
ployees. 

The  Pilot  Knob  Pellet  Company  at  Ironton 
has  reported  the  shaft  of  their  mine  as 
being  down  more  than  1.100  feet.  The  ulti- 
mate depth  is  expected  to  be  approximately 
1.400  ft'ct.  Construction  is  well  along  on  the 
new  service  building  and  construction  has 
begun  on  the  concentrator.  New  Iron  dis- 
coveries are  being  made  as  explorations  con- 
tinue with  urgent  vigor. 

Some  strip  mining  of  Iron  is  continuing  in 
the  southern  and  southeastern  portion  of 
the  state. 

New  lead  discoveries  have  brought  some 
fantastic  new  developments  in  new  mines 
and  processing  plants.  Lead  production  for 
the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company  In  Missouri 
during  1965  was  the  largest  in  more  than 
20  years.  Its  Feder.al  mill  handled  12.000 
tons  of  ore  per  24  hours  producing  lead  and 
copper  concentrates.  Indian  Creek  facility 
nulled  2.000  tons  per  24  hours  producing  lead 
and  zinc  while  the  company's  Viburnum 
mill  processed  7.300  tons  per  24  hours  pro- 
ducing lead,  zinc  and  copper  concentrates 
This  totals  21,300  tons  of  ore  per  day  or  more 
than  500.000  tons  per  month. 

St.  Joseph's  new  Fletcher  mine  in  Revnolds 
County  Is  expected  to  begin  operation  in 
July  of  this  year.  It  Is  expected  that  this 
plant  will  be, producing  at  an  annual  rate 
of  60,000  tons  of  lead  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  company  is  developing  still  another  new 
shaft  and  mine,  know^n  as  Goose  Creek  Po- 
tosl.  This  mine  Is  located  about  I'i  miles 
from  their  present  Indian  Creek  mill.  This 
new  mine  is  expected  to  be  In  production 
by  1968  and  its  ores  will  be  processed  by  the 
Indian  Creek  mill. 

In  February  1965.  Cominco  American  In- 
corporated of  Spokane.  Washington,  and 
Magnet  Cove  Barium  Corporation  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  announced  plans  to  bring  their 
Jointly  owned  lead  property  into  production. 
Their  Magmont  property  is  located  in  Iron 
County  near  Blxby.  Missouri.  Plans  call  for 
a  production  rate  of  about  70.000  tons  of 
lead  concentrates  per  year.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  minor  values  in  zinc  and  cop- 
per. It  is  estimated  that  the  mining  and 
concentrating  plant  will  cost  about  $18.- 
500,000  and  the  property  should  be  In  pro- 
duction by  late  1967.  In  September  1965  the 
company  announced  award  of  the  design  and 
conBtruction  contract  to  Arthur  G.  McKee 
of  San  Francisco  and  award  of  the  shaft  sink- 
ing contract  to  Seni-McKlnney-Willlams 
Corporation  of  Pittsburgh.  Shaft  sinking  Is 
underway  and  surface  plant  construcUon  is 
scheduled  to  begin  at  once. 

AMAX  (American  Metal  Climax,  Inc.)  and 
the  Homestake  Mining  Company  announced 
on  December  6,  1965,  the  details  on  their 
Joint  venture  to  develop  a  $35,000,000  lead 
mine,  mill  and  smelter  complex  in  South- 
east Missouri.  The  fully  integrated  ore-to- 
metal  faculty  is  under  construcUon  near 
BUby.  Missouri,  in  the  rugged  Ozark  Moun- 
tain country  some  120  miles  southwest  of  St. 
J«|Ul8.  They  have  formed  the  Missouri  Lead 
Operating  Company  to  handle  the  project. 
When  the  project  goes  into  operation  In 
late  1967,  It  will  Include  a  mine  operating 
at  a  depth  of  llOO  feet  to  extract  ores  which 
average  4^6  percent  combined  lead-zinc  con- 
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tent.  Initial  estimate  of  lead  containing  ores 
In  the  deposit  is  38,000.000  tons.  Also  In- 
cluded is  an  automated  processing  complex 
that  takes  the  ore  from  the  mine  through 
chushing  and  screening  operaUons,  then  to 
a  concentrating  plant  where  both  lead  and 
some  10,000-15,000  tons  a  yeax  of  zdnc  con- 
centrates are  removed.  The  100,000  ton-a- 
year  smelter  will  be  located  two  and  one-h.ilf 
miles  from  the  mine  site,  and  will  be  the 
first  new  lead  smelter  in  the  United  States 
for  over  40  years.  Besides  refining  50.000 
tons  annually  of  their  own  lead,  another 
.'"'',000  tons  Will  be  produced  on  a  toll  basis 
for  Cominco-American.  The  entire  complex 
has  been  designed  so  capacity  can  be  sub- 
stantially Increased  at  minimum  cost. 

November  30,  1965  Kennecott  Copper  Cor- 
poration announced  plans  to  bring  into  pro- 
duction a  major  new  lead  mine  in  South- 
east Missouri.  The  development,  represent- 
ing an  Investment  of  approximately  $33,- 
000.000  will  be  located  10  miles  northwest  of 
Ellington.  The  new  Kennecott  subsidiary. 
Ozark  Lead  Company,  will  produce  lead  con- 
centrate which  will  yield  60.000  tons  of  re- 
fined lead  annually.  It  will  be  sold  to  Amer- 
ican Smelting  and  Refining  Company  who 
■will  construct  a  custom  lead  smelter  at 
Glover.  Missouri. 

During  the  two  years  the  mining  facility 
Is  under  construction  a  shaft  20  feet  in 
diameter  will  be  sunk  1430  feet.  A  7-foot 
diameter  shaft  was  sunk  to  1250  feet  by 
April  1965  and  lined  to  1000  feet,  and  ce- 
mented. About  1000  feet  of  drift  has  been 
driven. 

The  Buiiker  Hill  Company  Is  continuing 
shaft  sinking  on  their  new  muUt-million  dol- 
lar Hlgdon  lead  mine  in  Perry  County  north- 
east of  Fredencktown.  It  will  be  in  produc- 
tion in  late  1966  or  1967. 

It  is  predicted  that  Missouri,  for  flftv  vears 
the  leader  of  the  United  States  in  lead'pro- 
duction.  will  become  the  world  leader  by 
:970  and  possibly  by  1968.  Australia's  Broken 
Hills  district  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  now 
loads  the  world  with  350  000  to  400.000  tons 
per  year. 

Chemical  p!.,r.t  de\ c:opment  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  mining  growth.  More  than 
$300  million  will  be  spent  for  new  plants 
and  expansions  planned  or  under  construc- 
tion within  a  100-mile  radius  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Mississ.ppi  and  Missouri  Rivers  are 
destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  these 
growing  dcveloi)ments.  Abundance  of  water 
lor  various  processing,  plus  barge  transpor- 
tation is  an  added  dividend  to  the  ore  de- 

pO.sitS. 

Six  major  chemical  process  plants  are  un- 
der construction  on  the  Missouri  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  or  very  close  by.  They  In- 
clude American  Cyanamld's  $15  million  am- 
monium nitrate  plant  at  Hanibal;  Hercules 
Powder  Company's  nitric  acid  plant  at  Loui- 
siana, which  is  said  to  be  the  world's  largest 
with  an  800-ton  per  day  capacity:  Pittsburgh 
Glass  Company's  float-glass  plant  under 
construction  at  Festus.  The  $120  million 
expansion  of  Granite  City  Steel  Company's 
facilltiea  at  Granite  City,  Illinois  has 
brought  with  It  a  tripling  of  the  capacity 
of  Air  Products  Company  of  Its  on-site  oxy- 
gen plant.  This  company  is  also  expanding 
its  hydrogen  producing  plant  at  Granite 
City. 

There  is  now  a  critical  need  for  Improved 
roads  and  additional  miles  of  railroads  to 
serve  these  new  developments.  The  Impact 
on  our  state  and  Its  entire  economy  is  as  yet 
uncalculated.  Conservative  estimates  have 
It  adding  at  least  $100  million  yearly  and 
this  brings  with  It  a  need  for  the  state  to 
meet  its  new  responslblllUes  to  this  golden 
expansion  of  our  natural  resources.  These 
developments  have  come  unsolicited  and 
without  community  effort  Just  as  did  the 
first  blast  furnace  to  convert  Iron  ore  Into 
usable  metal  in  1815 — six  years  before  MIb- 
sourl  became  a  state. 


End  of  Session  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF   WASl^INGTO^f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  7,  1966 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come my  custom  to  provide  my  con.<;ti- 
tuents  of  the  Fourth  Concre.s.sional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  'Wa.shington  with  a 
special  report  at  the  end  of  each  session 
of  Congress.  In  this  report  I  discuss  In 
general  terms  the  actions  of  the  Con- 
firess  in  regard  to  our  most  pressing  na- 
tional problems,  and  also  discu-ss  con- 
pressional  attention  to  problems  of  my 
disti'ict. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  my  end-of- 
session  report   of   the  2d  session,   89th 
Congress : 
End    op    Sfs.sion  :    A    Special    Report    From 

C.^therint:      May,      U.S.      Representative, 

PorRTH   District 

Dear  Foirth  District  Friend:  As  I  pre- 
p.vre  this  end-of-session  report,  a  decision  Is 
expected  shortly  as  to  whether  Congress  wUl 
adjourn  until  Janunry,  or  merely  take  a 
short  recces  and  relurn  In  November.  Per- 
haps by  the  tune  you  receive  tills  annual 
repcrt  a  decision  will  have  been  announced. 
In  the  meantime  I  feel  It  is  my  duty  to  re- 
main on  the  Job  in  Washington.  DC.  untU 
either  adjournment  or  recess  takes  place. 

There  is  one  great  difference  between  this 
2nd  Session  of  the  89th  Congress  and  the 
1st  Session  In  1965.  It's  In  the  volume  of 
new  programs  enacted.  You  will  recall  that 
last  year  was  a  "whopper."  when  congres- 
Eional  action  put  our  Nation  fpr  the  first 
time  into  programs  of  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion, medicare,  highway  beautlflcatlon,  Ap- 
palachian regional  development,  housing 
and  urban  development,  and  a  number  of 
other  new  programs.  A  bill  to  abolish  State 
"rlght-to-work"  laws  passed  the  House  and 
was  pending  consideration  In  the  Senate. 

The  contrast  this  year  was  marked  by  the 
relatively  few  new  programs  approved.  Con- 
gress, Instead,  concentrated  on  problems 
connected  with  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
grams begun  a  year  earlier.  The  bill  to 
abolish  State  "rlght-to-work"  laws  died  in 
the  Senate.  Whether  this  continuation  of 
the  "status-quo"  is  good  or  bad  fc«-  our  Na- 
tion will  be  borne  out  In  future  history 
books.  But  our  national  problems  are  many, 
and  I  believe  Congress  could  have  accom- 
plished more  to  help  solve  them. 

The  following  are  five  of  our  moct  pressing 
problems  and  what  we  aje  (or  are  not)  doing 
about  them : 

Vietnam— In  1966.  our  participation  in  the 
war  In  Vletnrmi  escalated  dramatically.  We 
now  have  more  than  300.000  troops  In 
the  conflict  and  we  seem  to  be  at  least  as 
far  from  settlement  as  we  were  In  1965. 
Ail  approprlaUons  requested  by  the  President 
in  connection  with  Vietnam  have  been 
granted  by  the  Congress  In  order  to  prevent 
the  success  of  Communist  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam and  to  supply  our  troops  with  food 
clothing  and  with  the  arms  they  need.  I 
supported  theoe  requests.  But  like  m&nj 
Americans  I  have  l)e«n  Impatient  with  re- 
strictions placed  on  our  armed  forcea  and 
with  our  failure  to  use  our  power  more  ef- 
fectively to  bring  the  war  to  a  8atisfact<M7 
end  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  believe 
that  as  the  Free  World's  defensive  leader,  we 
must  intensify  our  resolve  to  win. 

Inflation— This  U  our  most  difficult  na- 
tional  problem.     It  Is  largely   government 
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created,  and  Congress  has  done  very  little  to 
effect  a  solution.  There  were  many  at- 
tempts, such  as  the  votes  of  a  minority  of 
Members,  myself  Included,  to  cut  Federal 
spending  in  non-essential  areas.  By  the  end 
of  August,  had  my  economy  votes  prevailed. 
Federal  expenditures  would  have  been  re- 
duced by  at  least  $3,974,960,000.  For  several 
years  In  a  row.  I  was  pleased  to  receive  the 
National  Associated  Businessmen's  "Watch- 
dog of  the  Treasury"  award.  But  a  majority 
of  Congressmen  did  not  support  such  efforts 
and  Federal  spending  continued  at  Inflation- 
ary levels.  Tlxe  celling  on  the  national  debt 
wa«  Increased  again.  The  President,  very 
late  In  the  session,  proposed  to  cancel  out  for 
sixteen  months  the  7  per  cent  Investment  tax 
credit  for  businesses.  Congress  approved 
this,  but  the  action  was  regarded  by  many. 
Including  myself,  as  too  little  and  too  late. 
Now  the  question  Is  whether  strong  meas- 
ures like  wage-price  control  and  or  an  in- 
come tax  Increase  will  be  recommended. 

CItU  rights  and  riots — National  unrest 
over  civil  rights  problems  continues  un- 
abated In  1968.  The  Congress,  for  the  flrs< 
■^Ime  In  several  years,  reJeceJ  new  legisla- 
tion In  thU  field.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
IBM,  which  Included  a  "fair  housing"  provi- 
sion, passed  tb«  House  but  died  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  In  accord  with  this  &nal  decision. 
Although  I  have  supported  civil  rights  meas- 
ures In  the  past,  I  feel  now  that  perhaps 
our  Nation  has  been  moving  too  rapidly  in 
this  area.  As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times, 
buman  prejudices  cannot  be  legislated.  It 
has  become  increasingly  apparent,  however, 
that  In  many  ways  dvll  rights  advances  have 
caiiaed  human  prejudices  to  Intensify.  Much 
to  our  national  shame,  this  has  resulted  Ln 
(q>«n  disrsgard  for  law  and  order  by  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Negro  and  white  races.  I 
believe  It  is  time  we  take  a  new  look  at  what 
has  been  done  Ln  the  name  of  civil  rights,  dis- 
cover where  we  are,  and  only  then  decide 
what  future  steps  may  be  necessary  and  when 
tbex  shouUl  be  taken.  I  do  not  mean  to 
Imply  either  support  for,  or  opposition  to, 
future  civil  rights  legislation.  I  do  feel  a 
better  grasp  of  the  civil  rights  situation  and 
Its  ramifications  is  necessary. 

Crime — ^In  15  months,  crime  has  Increased 
mcrosa  the  Nation  11  per  cent.  The  biggest 
increases  are  in  the  western  area  of  the 
United  States  and  are  In  forcible  rape,  lar- 
ceny, aggravated  assault,  auto  theft,  murder. 
robbery  and  burglary.  The  Supreme  Court. 
in  the  meantime.  Issued  a  ruling  to  further 
protect  prisoners  from  Interrogation.  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said,  "We  are  faced 
with  one  of  the  most  disturbing  trends  I 
bave  witnessed  in  my  many  years  of  law 
enforcement — an  over-zealous  pity  for  the 
criminal  and  an  equivalent  disregard  for  his 
victim."  The  House  of  Representatives  unan- 
imously approved  the  President's  proposal  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  but  the  hope  of  re- 
versing the  frightening  crime  trend  through 
tbls  bill  Is  not  promising. 

War  on  poverty — ^The  House  and  Senate 
rejected  a  Republican  substitute  for  the  "war 
on  poverty"  designed  to  basically  reform  the 
EDOst  crlticlfled  parts  of  the  present  prog^ram 
wtaicb  has  now  been  In  operation  for  two  full 
years.  Intended  to  eliminate  misuse  and  mis- 
management of  certain  poverty  programs,  the 
Republican  "Opportunity  Crusade"  was  also 
designed  to  strengthen  such  promising  pro- 
grams as  Operation  Head  Start  and  the  Com- 
munity Action  program.  It  would  enlist  the 
help  of  the  poor.  Industry,  and  state  and 
local  goverzunents  for  a  totally  effective  Job. 
After  eonsiderable  study  of  the  poverty  prob- 
lem and  the  need  o<  tbe  poverty  stricken  for 
better  educational  opportunities  and  good 
Jobe.  I  supported  the  "Opportunity  Cnisade* 
package. 


OtTR    DISTRICT 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Congress  did 
recognize  Federal  respoiisibUities  In  our  Dis- 
trict during  this  session. 

With  my  support,  the  third  powerhouse  for 
Grand  Coulee  D.im  was  authorl;;ed  .  .  .  the 
transfer  of  Larson  Air  Force  B  ise  to  local 
control  was  effevit^d  .  .  .  the  industrial  di- 
versification program  at  Hanford  moved  for- 
ward .  .  .  adequate  construction  funds  to 
assure  orderly  development  of  the  Columbia 
B.^sin  Project  were  secured  ...  we  made 
continued  propres-s  in  our  electnc  and  nuclear 
power  development  programs  as  well  as  our 
other  civil  works  projects  and  Ii.'deral  high- 
ways. 

Our  predominantly  agricultural  economy 
should  be  strenciheiied  througli  participa- 
tion in  tile  expanded  "Food  for  Peace"  pro- 
gram enacted  this  year.  The  tourist  and  rec- 
reation potential  of  Upper  KittitJis  and 
Yakima  Counties  wall  be  increased  with  tlie 
stump  removal  and  recreation  facilities  pro- 
grams being  undertaken  at  reservoirs  of  the 
Yakima  Project.  The  railroad  Ixjxcar  short- 
age, which  created  problems  in  moving  o\ir 
food  and  lumber  production  to  market,  was 
eased  thniigh  special  legi.'^lation  by  Congress. 
The  drive  by  Pacific  Southwest  States  to  im- 
port w.iter  irom  tlie  Columbia  River  was 
stopped,  for  at  least  the  time  being,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  agrijed  not  to 
take  \ip  the  enabling  legislation. 

A.s  soon  .13  Congress  finally  adjourns.  I  will 
be  reporting  In  my  i.ist  weekly  newsletter  of 
the  year  (which  is  sent  to  all  news  media 
in  our  District)  a  listing  of  majorbills  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  how  I  voted,  and 
whether  they  became  law.  And,  of  course, 
It  Is  my  hope  adjournment  will  be  soon  so 
that  I  can  leave  the  Nation's  Capital  to  tour 
our  District.  At  that  time  I  (Can  report  to 
you  in  greater  detail  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern  and  interest. 

Best  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Catherine  Mat. 
Representative  in  Conjress, 
Fourth  District  of  Washington. 


Daughters  of  the  American  Revelation 
Esiay  Contest  Winners 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^^RKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  ^966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Frances  Broward  Chapter, 
Florida  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  have  in  recent  years  spon- 
Bored  a  Constitution  Week  essay  contest 
among  the  schools  of  Broward  County. 
The  DAR  Is  to  be  commended  for  this 
most  worthwhile  project  and  all  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  contest  this  year 
deserve  our  praise  for  their  interest  in 
OUT  American  heritage. 

The  winners  this  year  were : 

Senior  high:  First  place  county  win- 
ner— Darcy  Shean,  Cardinal  Gibbons 
High  School.  Second  place — Kathleen 
Smith,  Ft.  Lauderdale  High  School. 

Junior  high:  First  place — Elaine  D. 
McWhlte,  Dlllard  Junior  High. 

Elementary :  First  place — Barry  Town- 
sel,   Sanders   Park   Elementary   School. 


Second  place — Mike  Rich.  Bayview  Ele- 
mentary School. 

South  Broward  County  winners:  First 
place — Senior  high:  Etoreen  Poirier,  Ma- 
donna Academy.  First  place — Junior 
high:  Michael  Miciak.  Lake  Forest. 

I  will  request  permission  to  place  the 
winning  essays  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  the  days  ahead  but  want  to  at 
this  time  congratulate  all  of  tho.se  who 
took  part  in  the  program  this  year. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  7,  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speak^r,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Oi-ville  Freeman  was 
in  my  congressional  district  last  week- 
end to  dedicate  a  watershed  project  and 
a  housing  project. 

The  Secretary's  speech  at  the  housing 
project  dedication  at  Clarkson,  Nebr.,  a 
small  rural  community,  was  an  excel- 
lent statement  on  the  need  and  value 
of  development  in  rural  areas.  The 
Secretary  particularly  noted  in  his 
speech  the  value  of  recreational  devel- 
opment in  rural  areas  such  as  the  re- 
cently approved  recreation  complex  for 
the  Bloomfield-Wausa  communities  in 
northeast  Nebraska.  The  Secretai-y 
pointed  out  that  throughout  rural 
America  there  exist  plots  of  farmland 
that  can  eacily  be  converted  to  recrea- 
tion ajreas  without  damage  to  farm  pro- 
ductivity and  without  loss  of  prime 
cropland.  This  is  only  one  activity  that 
rural  areas  can  combine  and  work  to- 
ward an  effort  to  stem  the  flow  or  peo- 
ple from  rural  areas  to  our  already  over- 
crowded cities. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  Secretary 
Freeman's  address  and  an  editorial  on 
the  same  subject  published  October  4 
in  the  Lincoln  Star: 
Address   op  the   Secretary   or  AcRicuLTtrBB 

I  am  delighted  to  be  In  Clarkson  today  to 
help  you  dldlcate  yoiu:  new  housing  units. 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  friend  and  your 
Congressman.  Clais  Callan.  for  inviting  me 
to  participate  In  this  event. 

These  fine  apartments — for  senior  citizens 
and  for  low  Income  families — are  Important. 
They  are  wanted  and  needed,  and  you  work- 
ed together  to  get  them.     Congratulations. 

For  me,  there  Is  a  special  significance  and 
pleastire  In  this  project. 

Help  In  financing  these  vuilts  came  from 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment.    That  Is  splendid. 

Why,  you  might  ask.  should  this  particu- 
larly please  me?  We  have  a  complementary 
program  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
a  program  to  help  rural  people  finance  rent- 
al housing  projects  for  senior  citizens.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  USDA  helped  to  under- 
write a  slmlUar  project  Just  north  of  here 
In  Wakefield.  Why  then,  my  special  pleas- 
ure In  the  fact  HUD  helped  make  this 
Clarkson  project  possible? 


I  am  pleased  because  this  is  an  example 
of  something  the  President.  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, and  other  officials  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral government  are  working  hard  to  ac- 
complish. 

That  Is,  to  make  all  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams— not  Just  those  In  the  USDA — readily 
available  to  our  smaller  cities  and  open  coun- 
tryside To  make  them  as  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  people  in  Clarkson,  in  Leigh,  and  in 
Creston  as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  Indi- 
viduals m  Omaha.  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  or 
any  other  metropolitan  complex.  So  i  am  de- 
lighted that  HUD  has  reached  out  In  the 
countryside  to  coojierate  with  you  good  folks 
in  CIarks<jn  to  make  this  project  a  reality. 
There  is  a  basic  reason  for  this  Govern- 
ment-wide undertaking  to  make  all  govern- 
ment programs  reach  out  to  the  countyslde. 
Today,  there  are  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  being  deprived  of  a  fundamental  right — 
the  right  to  live  where  they  choose. 

They  are  being  forced  to  move  from  smaller 
communities  into  the  steel  and  concrete  maze 
of  our  large  cities.  Forced,  that  Is.  If  they 
want  a  Job,  or  a  good  education  for  their 
children. 

They  are  being  driven  out  of  the  country- 
side by  the  opportunity  gap  In  rural  Amer- 
ica— by  the  disparity  in  Income,  in  educa- 
tion, in  housing,  in  health  and  sanitation  fa- 
cilities between  Smalltown,  U.S.A.,  and  the 
big  city. 

These  gaps  were  caused  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  many  Federal  programs— programs  that 
were  passed  to  benefit  all  Americans— have 
not  been  as  effectively  used  in  our  smaller 
communities  as  they  have  in  large  cities. 

The  administrators  of  these  Federal  pro- 
grams wanted  to  serve  rural  areas.  But  they 
have  lacked  the  admlnislritive  means  to 
reach  out  to  small  communities  far  removed 
from  their  State  or  regional  offices. 

As  a  result.  President  Johnson  Last  year 
directed  each  department  and  agency  admin- 
istering a  program  that  could  benefit  rural 
people  to  m;ike  sure  that  Its  benefits  were 
distributed  equitably  between  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

He  directed  me  to  review  with  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  any  administrative  obstacles 
that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  any  Federal 
program  reaching  out  to  every  countryside 
U.S.A..  where  It  is  wanted  and  needed  by  the 
people. 

The  President  directed  me  to  make  the 
field  offices  of  USDA.  located  in  every  county 
In  the  U.S..  available  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  order  to  make  their  programs  more 
effective  in  rural  areas. 

I  then  created  the  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment Service  to  coordinate  this  so-called 
'outreach"  effort. 

The  Presidents  Rural  Development  Com- 
mittee, which  I  have  the  privilege  to  chair 
includes  the  Secretaries  and  Administrators' 
Of  the  other  Departments  and  independent 
agencies  with  programs  needed  in  the  coun- 
tryside.    It  provides  overall   txslicy  guidance 
and  direction. 
This  outreach  effort  has  taken  firm  hold. 
Our     field     personnel     worked     with     the 
Social    Security    Administration    to    Inform 
rural  people  of  their  eligibility  for  Medicare 
and    where    they    could    enroll    for    program 
benefits.     Four  million  rural  senior  citizens 
nave  been  reached  by  Medicare. 

We  are  working  with  the  Commerce  De- 
partments  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration to  help  inform  people  of  the  financial 
and  technical  assistance  available  from  this 
agency  to  encourage  industrial  development 
A  Eimlliar  cooperative  effort  with  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration— EDA 's  pred- 
ecessor—helped leaders  In  our  smaller  com- 
munities to  finance  Industrial  expansions 
that  created  an  estimated  160,000  new  rural 
Jobs. 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  Departments 
Of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  with  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
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and  others  in  a  concerted  effort  to  Improve 
job  training  and  education  services  In  pilot 
areas  of  the  country. 

Water  and  sewer  programs  have  been  sim- 
plified and  made  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  small  towns  and  communities. 

New  legislation  has  been  proposed  to  help 
our  smaller  communities  obtain  professional 
planning  help  and  to  Join  together  so  they 
will  have  a  resource  base  adequate  to  support 
a  satisfactory  level  of  social,  community, 
and  economic  development. 

A  Rural  Industrialization  program  has 
been  started  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  encotuage  businessmen  and  Indus- 
trialists to  locate  new  plants  In  rural  areas. 
We  work  with  local  leaders  and  State  devel- 
opment organizations  to  help  basinessmen 
find  sites  suited  to  their  needs. 

Programs  to  help  finance  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  farmers  can  rent,  and  community- 
based  recreation  proJect.s  have  been  ex- 
panded. I  am  pleased  to  take  this  occasion 
to  announce  tentative  approval  of  a  $125,000 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  for  a 
recreation  complex  In  the  Bloomfleld-Wausa 
area.  A  non-profit  group  there  is  sponsoring 
the  project,  which  will  provide  a  golf  course, 
tennis,  picnic,  and  other  recreation  facilities 
for  people  from  six  small  towns  and  the  sur- 
rounding countryside. 

The  President  is  delighted  that  this  Gov- 
ernment-wide effort  to  be  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  smaller  communities  has 
begun  to  get  results. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  families  who  have 
benefited  from  our  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal  programs  now  live  In  communities 
of  fewer  than  50.000  people. 

Ninety-five  out  of  every   100   urban   plan- 
ning grants  go  to  communities  under  50.000. 
Four  out  of  five  of  the  communities  now 
receiving  public  hotising  grants  have  popu- 
lations under  25.000. 

Ninety-seven  out  of  every  100  public  facil- 
ity loans  to  help  build  llbr.aries  and  water 
systems  have  gone  to  communities  with  fewer 
than  25,000  people. 

Much  has  been  accompllshe<i,  but  it  is  only 
a  start.  Neither  local  communities  nor  the 
Federal  government  can  afford  to  relax  until 
the  decline  of  our  rural  communities  has 
been  stopped  and  reversed. 

This  drive  to  rebuild  our  towns  and  small 
cities  Is  more  than  a  sentimental  recognition 
of  our  rural  past. 

It  is  a  matter  of  over-riding  national  con- 
cern. The  future  of  our  cities  is  at  stake, 
too. 
For  there  Is  one  undeniable  fact  .  .  . 
— although  our  sons  and  daughters  must 
move  to  the  big  city  to  find  a  Job  or  a  pro- 
fession ... 

— although  our  cities  boast  the  theatres, 
museums,  libraries,  and  public  services  that 
contribute  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  .  .  . 
our  cities  are  sick. 

They  suffer  from  too  many  cars  that  pol- 
lute the  air.  Too  much  crime  that  makes 
the  streets  unsafe.  Too  many  demands  on 
public  programs  and  too  few  funds  to  meet 
them.  Too  little  housing  in  the  center  city 
and  too  much  pollution  In  the  water. 

But  behind  each  of  these  specific  com- 
plaints, there  Is  a  basic  aliment.  That  is — 
too  many  people  for  too  little  space. 

Today,  70  percent  of  our  people  are 
crowded  Into  urban  centers  that  take  up  but 
1  percent  of  our  land. 

If  present  trends  continue,  there  will  be 
more  people  stacked  up  in  our  cities  within 
20  years  than  there  were  people  In  the  entire 
Nation  six  short  years  ago. 
This,  to  me.  Is  sheer  folly. 
The  cities  will  never  solve  their  problems 
as  long  as  people  pour  In  from  the  country- 
side, forced  to  move  by  economic  necessity 
rather  than  choice. 

You  can  stem  that  exodus.  Throughout 
the  United  States,  people  In  small  cities  are 
seizing   the  initiative  and  are  working  to- 


gether as  you  have  done  In  Clarkson  to  build 
new  homes.  Industrial  parks,  water  and  sewer 
systems,  and  recreation  areas. 

Wherever  people  organize  and  begin  to 
work  toward  rural  areas  development,  they 
are  assured  the  full  cooperation  and  support 
of  their  Federal  and  State  governments. 

Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  of  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  in  Nebraska.  I  pay  sincere 
tribute,  as  I  outline  this  excellent  progress, 
to  State  and  local  leadership.  Your  Governcs- 
Frank  Morrison  has  been  alert  and  enterpris- 
ing. The  result  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  CreaUve  Federalism— a  fine  working  part- 
nership between  private  citizens  and  local 
State  and  Federal  governments. 

These  range  from  communlty-tvpe  recrea- 
tion projects  like  the  combination  athletic 
field,  swimming  pool,  club  house,  driving 
range,  gun  club,  tennis  court,  sled  run  and 
Ice  skating  rink  that  Is  being  built  at  nearby 
Leigh  with  a  »1 10.000  FHA  loan,  to  a  state- 
wide campaign  to  help  the  rural  elderly 
learn  about  Medicare. 

One  of  the  Nation's  first  economic  op- 
portunity loans  was  made  right  here  in 
Nebraska  to  help  a  father  of  three  expand 
his  shoe  shop.  He  has  nearly  tripled  his 
former  annual  gross  Income  of  slightly  un- 
der $1,200  a  year.  Since  then,  more  than 
160  economic  opportunltv  loans  have  been 
made  to  low  income  Nebraska  citizens. 

Tliirty-seven  watershed  projects  have  been 
approved  for  planning  assistance  to  prevent 
floods,  to  provide  recreation,  to  stabilize  agri- 
cultural income,  to  reduce  highway  mainte- 
nance costs,  and  to  Improve  water  manage- 
ment. Incidentally  23  of  those  37  water- 
sheds are  in  Clair  Callan's  Congressional 
district.  Frankly,  I  doubt  there  Is  a  Con- 
gressional district  In  the  Nation  with  more 
watershed  activity  than  you  will  find  right 
here.  ^ 

Six  counties  in  northeast  Kansas  and 
four  counties  in  southeastern  Nebraska  have 
organized  an  Interstate  resource  develop- 
ment organization  to  promote  industrial  and 
economic  development  for  the  103,000  peo- 
ple living  In  the  5,000  square  mile  area 

Community  recreation  projects  similar  to 
the  one  under  construction  in  Leigh  are 
being  built  near  Central  City  and  outside 
Osceola. 

Net  farm  Income  In  Nebraska  Is  expected 
to  be   up  $142  million  this  year  over   1960 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  things  that 
are  happening  in  Nebraska. 

It  Is  the  same  wherever  I  go. 

There  Is  a  growing  realization  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  problems  that  they  face,  and  a  de- 
termination to  take  steps  to  rebuild  our 
smaller  communities  so  they  can  success- 
fully hold  their  people  and  compete  for  a 
fair  share  of  this  nation's  economic  growth. 

The  path  will  be  long  .and  difficult. 

But  I  am  confident  that  together  we  mil 
get  the  Job  done. 

We  must  not  fail. 

Thank  you. 

iProm    the    Lincoln    (Nebr.)    Star     Oct     4 
19661 
Choice  Is  the  Familiar 
(By  William  O.  Dobler) 
Millions  of  people,  said  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  On-ille   Freeman   in   Nebraska    over 
the  weekend,  are  being  denied  the  right  to 
live   where   they   choose.     He   was   speaking 
particularly  of  young  people  but  not  of  any 
tyrannical   force   that   holds   the   Individual 
against  his   will.     He   was   speaking  of  the 
economic  facts  of  life  that  force  young  peo- 
ple to  leave  rural  areas  and  seek  their  fu- 
tures In  the  cities  of  the  nation 


strong  ties  to  break 
But  what  ever  happened  to  that  old  Idea 
to  the  effect  that  once  a  country  boy  or  girl 
had  seen  the  city,  there  was  no  returmng 
to  the  country?  It  was  a  farce  to  begin  with. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  va«t  majority  of  thoee 
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■who  leave  rural  America  for  metropolitan 
■reaa  do  so  against  their  true  desires.  They 
leave  the  areas  of  their  birth  only  because 
that  area  lacks  for  tbem  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  good  Job  and  live  a  rewarding  life. 
One*  they  leave,  there  Is  a  long  pwriod  of 
adjustment  and  the  longing  for  the  spaos 
and  Informality  of  the  country  never  disap- 
pears In  total. 

If  you  cannot  understand  this,  perhaps 
you  have  led  too  sheltered  a  life.  One 
needn't  have  been  bom  on  a  farm  or  even 
In  a  small  town  to  appreciate  life  m  the 
mors  thinly  populated  regions  of  the  nation.- 
For  such  an  appreciation  you  need  only  have 
been  exposed  to  the  open  spaces  at  inter- 
vals In  your  life. 

Take  your  son  or -daughter  on  a  weekend 
excursion  Into  the  open  country  and  you  will 
see  why  the  Jvimp  from  farm  or  rural  to  city 
life  Is  a  hard  one  to  make.  Pull  Into  the 
farmer's  yard  and  you  are  greeted  by  a  big 
dog.  perhaps  two  or  three  of  them.  Chickens 
scamper  about  and  maybe  a  few  ducks  are 
telling  of  your  approach  with  their  loud 
quacking. 

You  aren't  very  often  greeted  by  a  dog 
In  the  city  because  the  animal  must  be 
penned  up  somewhere.  If  loose,  he  not  only 
infringes  upon  the  rights  of  others,  but  haa 
bis  own  life  In  Jeopardy  from  a  multitude  of 
causes.  There  are  people  who  will  molest 
animals,  others  who  will  poison  them  and 
heavy  traffic  to  threaten  them.  In  the  coun- 
try, the  dog  Is  free  to  roam,  to  chase  rab- 
bits if  he  likes,  to  dig  all  the  holes  he  wants, 
to  lie  under  the  porch  or  the  big  cottonwood. 
to  run  to  the  p>ond  for  a  fresh  drink  and  to 
b«  on  hand  when  his  master  comes  around. 
Since  he  can  bark  whenever  he  pleases,  he 
seldom  does  so.  Again,  he  Is  like  people  in 
this  regard.  Try  to  control  or  stop  his  bark- 
ing and  he  goes  at.  it  with  a  vengeance. 

The  dog  on  the  farm  Is  free  for  something 
else,  too.  He  Is  free  to  run  at  the  side  of 
the  yoxingaters  In  the  family.  Out  of  the 
yard,  across  the  feed  lot.  through  the  corn 
field  and  toward  the  creek  scamper  boys,  girls 
and  dog,  or  dogs.  They  have  all  the  room 
In  the  world  In  which  to  run  and  play,  in 
which  to  flu  their  lungs  with  clean  country 
air  and  to  stretch  their  muscles  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  capacity.  At  the  creek,  they 
may  oatch  frogs,  fish  for  bullheads,  gather 
rocks,  construct  a  dam,  wade^ln  the  cool  water 
or  paaa  the  time  In  any  other  of  a  wide 
variety  of  ways — all  of  this  within  running 
distancs  of  the  bouse,  not  an  hour's  drive 
mwmj. 

XTpoa  tbelr  return,  they  may  saddle  up  an 
old  mar*  and  take  turns  riding  into  the 
bills  and  rolling  land  that  outline  the  farm- 
yard In  another  direction.  Along  the  way, 
the  rabblta  scamper  In  fear,  pheasants  flush 
in  a  natiuml  feeling  of  security  and  maybe 
a  coyote  stands  and  watches  on  a  high  point 
near  the  distant  horizon. 

While  not  likely  to  pass  through  a  stand 
of  bluesten^  grass,  part  of  the  original  "gold" 
d  IVsbraaka.  this  group  of  happy  children 
will  see  plenty  of  goldenrod,  perhaps  a  wild 
rose  or  evening  primrose.  If  at  the  right 
time  of  the  year,  the  day  may  seem  brilliant 
with  the  glow  of  sumac,  and  meadowlarks 
are  sure  to  be  flitting  in  all  directions. 

CLOSE  TO  NATC&X 

In  the.  evening  hours,  their  sight  extends 
unbroken  to  tb«  sunset  and  the  mornings 
glow  with  the  first  beams  of  early  Ught  In  the 
•MStflm  sky.  In  the  midst  of  such  vastness 
and  grandevr  comes  a  healthy  re8|>ect  for 
tbe  wcrtd  and  Its  marvels,  a  kinship  with  the 
natural  state  of  our  environment  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  mankind  In  the 
cultivation  of  a  way  of  life.  The  focal  point 
Is  the  bane,  as  It  stands  as  a  mark  of  hope, 
«  place  at  total  rvfuge.  The  nearly  constant 
tbrsst  and  oeoaslonal  reality  of  adversity 
breads  a  sptrtt  at  cooperation  and  under- 
standing betweeu  ona  bomestead  and  an- 
otbar. 


The  Individual  coming  from  such  sur- 
roundings Is  apt  to  have  a  peculiar  mixture 
of  forces  at  work  within  him.  There  is  an 
urgency  of  conquest  born  of  necessity,  a 
serenity  born  of  constant  hope,  an  inde- 
pendence born  of  difficulty  and  a  compati- 
bility born  of  a  nurtured  spirit  of  survival. 
The  rural  exodus  not  only  deprives  the  in- 
dividual of  living  where  he  might  choose,  but 
It  deprives  the  nation  of  Individuals  whose 
influence  on   the  scene   is  greatly  needed. 


Tbe  Quest  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    Yi'RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  7.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  con- 
vened 2  weeks  ago.  our  able  representa- 
tive, the  di.stingui.-^hed  Amba.ssador  Ar- 
thur J.  Goldberg,  delivered  an  address 
which  presented  in  clear  and  precise  lan- 
guage our  quest  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

Ambassador  Go!dberi:'s  words  fell  on 
deaf  ears  as  far  as  the  Communist  bloc 
nations  were  concerned,  but  his  sincerity 
could  not  have  been  misconstrued. 

The  Soviet  reaction  was  predictable 
and  voiced  by  Andrei  Gromyko.  With 
respect  to  his  remarks.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  following 
editorial  from  the  September  25,  1966, 
edition  of  the  New  York  World  JouiTial 
Tribune: 

Gromtko  Vetoes  Procre.ss 

Andrei  Gromyko,  addressing  the  same 
forum  to  which  Amba.stador  Goldberg  made 
America's  most  persu.i.sivp  appe.il  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  in  Viet  Nam,  has  replied 
with  a  flat  "nyet." 

Gromyko  dismissed  Goldberg's  program  as 
part  of  a  "so-called  peace  offensive  "  and  in- 
sisted the  only  way  in  which  peace  could  be 
restored  to  Viet  Nam  was  for  the  United 
States  to  stop  bombing  the  north  and  with- 
draw its  troops  from  the  south. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union  rejects 
any  political  settlement  and  insists  upon  a 
military  victory  for  North  Viet  Naxn  and  the 
Viet  Cong.  For  no  one  can  doubt  that  this 
would  be  the  result  If  the  United  States  and 
the  other  allies  of  South  Viet  Nam  pulled  out 
and  left  North  Viet  Nam  free  to  move  its  di- 
visions into  the  battle.  The  abandoned 
South  Vietnamese  could  not  survive  such  a 
betrayal. 

The  Soviet  attittide  Is  obviously  not  real- 
istic. Nor  is  it  humane,  or  even  sound  prac- 
tical p>olitics  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view. 
The  United  States  Is  not  going  to  abandon 
South  Viet  Nam.  and  the  other  Pacific  states 
have  come  to  recognize  that  tills  Is  impor- 
tant to  their  survival. 

While  the  war  continues,  the  danger  per- 
sists that  Red  China,  however  much  that 
country  is  presently  engrossed  in  internal 
turmoil,  may  profit  by  It  or  use  !t  to  precipi- 
tate some  incalculably  wider  struggle. 

Moreover,  so  long  aa  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
mands an  American  surrender  In  Viet  Nam 
as  the  price  of  cooperation,  the  growth  of 
trade  and  international  understanding  will 
be  hampered.  Gromyko  may  think  he  is 
winning  debating  points  by  using  Viet  Nam 
as  a  peg  for  anti-American  resolutions  In 
the  UN,  but  the  Soviet  Union  has  more  to 
lose  In  such  a  contest  than  the  United 
States. 

Agreements  on  space,  on  the  antiproUfera- 


t!on  of  nuclear  weapons,  on  outstandi  \g 
problems  in  Europe,  would  be  to  the  Soviet 
advantage,  as  well  as  to  that  of  world  peace. 
To  stand  out  again,  as  in  Stalin's  day  duri.ig 
the  initial  debates  on  the  control  of  nuclear 
arms,  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  reasonable 
settlement,  can  only  damage  the  Influence 
of  the  USSR. 

Mr.  Gromyko  has  not  only  said  "no"  to  Mr. 
CrOldberg.  He  has  Interposed  a  Soviet  ve»o 
on  peaceful  progress. 

One  of  the  best  comments  on  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg's  address,  however, 
comes  from  the  same  newspaper  of  Seo- 
tember  25,  in  a  column  written  by  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  and  I  also 
commend  that  article  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 

The  Quest  fob  Peace 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

Listening  to  the  major  policy  speech  de- 
livered by  U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg 
to  the  United  Nations  this  week  was  a  really 
moving  experience  for  me.  As  I  sat  In  tlie 
great  hall  of  the  General  Assembly  I  was 
stirred  by  the  stunning  contrast  presented 
by  our  spokesman  for  peace  to  those  of  his 
audience  whose  lip  service  to  peace  is  either 
fraudulent  or  confused. 

No  speech  ever  delivered  before  the  U.N. 
ever  rang  with  more  sincerity.  None  was 
more  eloquent  rnd  yet  crystal  clear  in  its 
message.  That  message  was.  simply,  that 
the  United  States  stands  ready  and  eager 
to  take  any  action  whatever — within  rea- 
son— to  end  the  bloodshed  in  Viet  Nam  im- 
mediately if  the  enemy  will  do  likewise.  He 
even  offered  to  take  the  first  step  of  another 
halt  to  our  bombing  to  prove  tliat  this  na- 
tion seeks  a  political  and  not  a  military  so- 
lution to  the  conflict. 

The  proposals  advanced  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg  were  those  of  a  man  dedicated 
solely  to  a  quest  for  a  true  and  Just  peace. 
As  he  stabbed  his  points  home  with  his  fore- 
finger, my  eyes  kept  straying  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Russian  delegation  and  to  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant.  The  former  shuffled 
papers,  whispered  together  and  occasionally 
smiled  at  some  of  the  most  solemn  points  of 
the  speech.  U  Thant  sat  on  the  elevated  tier 
behind  the  speaker,  as  unmoved  and  unmov- 
Ing  as  a  statue  of  his  religion's  Buddha. 

Let  us  consider  the  contrasts  they  present 
to  the  forthright  position  voiced  by  Arthur 
Goldberg. 

In  his  speech,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  de- 
clared this  nation  is  ready  to  negotiate  on 
Viet  Nam  "without  prior  conditions"  at  any 
appropriate  place.  We  welcome  discussion 
on  the  matter  either  in  the  General  Assembly 
or  in  the  Security  Council.  Our  position  Li 
wholly  flexible  and  cooperative  so  long  as 
the  enemy  shows  the  slightest  desire  to  end 
the  Viet  Nam  struggle. 

But.  as  Mr.  Goldberg  pointed  out  repeat- 
edly. It  takes  two  to  talk.  Thus  far,  although 
President  Johnson  and  our  representatives 
throughout  the  world  have  pursued  every 
slightest  hint  of  possible  reciprocal  interest 
In  negotiations,  the  Communist  have  barred 
the  way  every  time  by  insisting  we  first  with- 
draw entirely  from  Viet  Nam — thus  leaving 
it  helpless  to  their  aggression. 

Just  one  day  before  the  Goldberg  speech, 
the  Soviet  Union  made  strikingly  clear  what 
one  of  its  major  alms  will  be  at  this  2l8t 
session  of  the  U.N.  TTiat  great  lover  of  peace 
and  UN.  principles,  Andre  (Take  a  Walk) 
Gromyko,  launched  a  new  effort  to  dissolve 
the  U.S.-U.N.  command  still  on  guard  In 
South  Korea  to  block  a  renewal  of  Commun- 
ist aggression  from  the  north.  He  charged 
that  we  have  turned  South  Korea  Into  a 
"military  bridgehead"  in  Asia  and  have  drawn 
the  South  Korean  regime  "Into  the  aggres- 
sion against  Viet  Nam." 

These  absurdities  demonstrate  Just  how 
Interested  the  Russians  are  not  In  restoring 
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peace  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  Indeed  in  pre- 
serving the  U.N.  itself  as  an  effective  agency 
for  peace  anywhere.  It  was  only  because 
of  the  bitter  Korean  war  waged  by  U.N.  forces 
under  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  against  the 
would-be  Red  invaders  that  South  Korea  was 
saved  as  a  republic  whose  integrity  is  guar- 
anteed Jointly  by  the  U.S.  and  the  U.N.  The 
Russians  now  would  have  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.N.  withdraw  the  guarantee  of  freedom 
whose  existence  was  so  desu-ly  sought. 

Contra.'^t  this  Communist  maneuver  with 
the  sincere  desire  for  peace  expressed  by  Am- 
bassador Goldberg.  And  contrast  the  con- 
ciliatory tone  of  his  speech  with  its  total 
cynical  subsequent  rejection  by  Gromyko  In 
his  own  .speech  to  the  U.N.  The  Red  mouth- 
piece declared  there  still  Is  no  evidence  that 
we  are  sincere  and  avowed  the  war  will  go 
on  until  all  our  troops  are  out  of  Viet  Nam. 

And  now  we  come  to  U  Thant.  In  his 
speech.  Mr.  Goldberg  repeated  the  U.S.  Offi- 
cial hope  that  the  secretary  general  will  stay 
on  for  another  five-year  term  In  "the  most 
difficult  office  in  the  world."  The  Russians 
aUo  have  pressed  him  to  stay  on,  as  have 
most  of  the  other  U.N.  members.  He  has 
said  he  will  extend  his  tenure  past  its  Nov.  3 
expiration  until  the  General  Assembly  com- 
pletes Its  work  In  December  if  no  successor 
Is  found  before  then.  I  guess  he  should  be 
kept  on  until  the  as.sembly  adjourns  to  pre- 
vent another  disruptive  fight  over  a  succes- 
sor, but  thereafter  I  think  he  should  be 
allowed  to  go  his  way. 

On  the  day  before  the  General  Assembly 
convened  this  week,  U  Thant  came  up  with 
an  astonishing  document  which  not  only 
did  a  disservice  to  this  country  but  revealed 
himself  as  an  Oriental  neutralist  of  the  worst 
kind.  In  his  annual  report  to  the  U.N.  he 
called  for  an  end  to  the  Viet  Nam  war  and 
said  It  cannot  be  solved  by  force.  A  willing- 
ness to  live  and  let  live  should  prevail  on 
both  sides,  he  declared. 

The  U  Thant  document  In  effect  took  the 
position  that  both  sides  in  the  conflict  are 
equally  at  fault,  although  who  started  the 
aggression  is  a  matter  of  clear  historical 
record.  Worse  than  that  is  the  fact  that 
nowhere  |n  his  statement  did  he  give  the 
U.S.  any  credit  wh.atever  for  Its  many  one- 
sided efforts  ot  achieve  peace.  And  perhaps 
worst  of  all  was  his  d)sclo.sed  willingness  to 
accept  a  peace  virtually  at  any  price. 

Clearly  this  man  Is  no  Trygve  Lie.  under 
whose  firm  guidance  the  U.N.  invoked  mili- 
tary sanctions  against  North  Korea  only  two 
days  after  President  Truman  ordered  armed 
intervention  to  halt  the  Communist  Invasion 
of  South  Korea  then  under  way.  He  cer- 
tainly is  no  Dag  Hammarskjold,  another  man 
of  action  when  Justice  and  peace  were 
threatened.  If  U  Thant  had  been  secretary 
general  In  1950  It  Is  doubtful  the  U.N.  would 
have  acted  In  Korea.  Even  under  U  Thant, 
it  Is  Incredible  the  U.N.  has  not  taken  force- 
ful action  to  date  in  Viet  Nam. 

For  one,  and  I  repeat  myself,  I  personally 
do  not  share  the  great  concern  over  whether 
n  Thant  stays  on  as  secretary  general  or  not. 
1  think  he  has  very  badly  let  down  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  U.N.  stands,  or  ought  to 
stand  for. 

U  Thant  at  this  juncture  may  be  a  better 
secretary  general  than  nobody— but  not 
much. 


Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
important  role  of  the  innumerable  pri- 


vate organizations  Interested  in  interna- 
tional affairs  Is  sometimes  not  well  un- 
derstood, nor  is  It  always  properly  ap- 
preciated. Nevertheless,  they  play  an 
Important  part  in  our  communities  at  all 
levels  and  in  many  different  fields  of 
activity.  The  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  as  the  coordinating 
body  of  some  100  Ukrainian-American 
organizations  throughout  the  country.  Is 
one  such  organization  whose  useful  serv- 
ice goes  back  to  the  early  years  of  the 
last  war. 

It  began  in  1940  as  the  overall  coordi- 
nating body  for  all  Ukrainian-American 
groups.  At  the  time  its  most  serious  task 
was  that  of  informing  the  people  of  this 
country  of  the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  in  their  native  land,  and  of  their 
struggle  for  a  democratic  state  in  the 
Ukraine.  Its  role  was  thus  quasi-edu- 
cational in  that  it  disseminated  valuable 
Information  about  the  Ukraine  and  its 
people. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  it  has  con- 
tinued to  work  in  this  special  field,  and 
has  performed  its  important  task  re- 
markably well.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
helped  to  preserve  the  rich  Ukrainian 
cultural  heritage  among  the  Ukrainian- 
American  communities  in  this  country, 
thus  enriching  their  lives.  For  these 
valuable  and  Indispensable  services 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  has  earned  a  distinct  place  In 
communities  throughout  this  counti-y. 
I  congratulate  its  leaders  for  its  accom- 
plishments on  its  25th  anniversary. 
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f:xtension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

op    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1966 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  startin.g  with  a  bang,  the  89th 
Congress  is  about  to  quit  with  a  whimper 
following  a  year  of  turmoil,  confusion, 
and  indecision.  With  all  eyes  in  the 
White  House  focu.scd  on  the  November 
elections,  danwr  .signals  about  the 
feverish  state  of  health  of  the  Nation's 
economy  went  largely  unnoticed  and  un- 
heeded. 

Food  prices  rose,  pushing  many  famil- 
iar Items  off  the  family  supper  table. 
When  housewives  complained  about  high 
p-roceiy  costs,  the  Pre.sidenfs  action  was 
to  advise  them  to  buy  less  expensive 
foods. 

But  still  multimillion-dollar  farm  sub- 
sidies continued,  paying  farmers  not  to 
grow  crops,  creating  artificial  shortages, 
and  adding  ever-higher  food  and  cloth- 
ing prices  at  the  marketplace.  No  less 
than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ad- 
vised political  candidates  to  "slip,  shde, 
and  duck  any  question  of  higher  con- 
sumer prices  If  you  possibly  can."  He 
warned  his  fellow  De.nocrats  not  to  "get 
caught  In  a  debate  over  higher  prices  be- 
tween housewives  and  farmers. 

If  you  do — 


He  continued — 

and  have  to  choose  a  side,  take  th  ?  farmers' 
side  because  houswlves  arent  nearlv  as  well 
organized. 

But  inflation  fed  by  careless  Federal 
spending  in  the  face  of  the  mounting 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  not 
limited  to  higher  prices  for  food  and 
clothing.  The  .superheated  economv  sent 
interest  rates  soaring  skyward,  pricing 
many  families  out  of  the  market  for  new 
homes,  and  causing  the  stock  market  to 
dip  and  dive  in  wild  confusion. 

Still,  it  was  business  as  usual  in  Wash- 
ington. The  pageant  of  new  programs 
paraded  daily  through  Congress,  adding 
new  fuel  to  already  dangerous  infiation- 
ai->'  fires.  Many  of  the  new  programs 
were  passed  by  Congress  in  the  name  of 
fighting  poverty.  But  the  resultant  in- 
flation has  hurt  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  be  hurt — the  elderly  and  the  In- 
firm who  are  forced  to  live  on  fixed  in- 
comes and  who  watch  in  daily  despair 
as  their  few  dollars  steadily  dwindle  in 
purchasing  power. 

Yet.  the  deception— and  sometimes  its 
self-deception — continues.  The  cost  of 
Federal  programs  and  of  fighting  the 
Vietnam  war  have  been  deliberately 
underestimated  to  win  congressional 
approval  for  more  Federal  spending  and 
to  lull  the  voter  into  complacency  on 
election  day.  The  Vietnam  war  is  being 
budgeted  at  the  rate  of  $1.5  billion  a 
month— yes.  I  said  a  month — even 
though  actual  costs  are  now  running 
well  over  that.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
warned  that  an  extra  $15  billion  In  sup- 
plemental funds  may  have  to  be  pro- 
vided next  January. 

The  much-publicized  wage  and  price 
guidelines,  the  Great  Society's  answer  to 
inflation,  were  simply  too  little,  too  late, 
and  too  politically  motivated  In  their  ap- 
plication to  be  meaningful.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  guidelines  was  demonstrated 
at  the  first  showdown,  the  airline  strike, 
when  they  were  abandoned  because  of 
possible  political  consequences. 

Despite  the  mass  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  the  administration  persisted  in 
blaming  business  and  labor  for  Inflation 
and  denying  any  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment for  rising  costs.  It  set  guide- 
lines which  would  have  permitted  in- 
creases in  wages  and  prices  of  slightly 
more  than  3  percent.  Yet,  the  cost-of- 
living  index  was  already  rising  at  the  rate 
of  almost  5  percent.  In  other  words.  If 
wages  went  up  the  maximum  allowed 
under  the  Great  Society  guidelines,  fami- 
lies would  still  suffer  a  loss  in  purchasing 
power  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  2  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  earned. 

Government  Is  going  to  have  to  pay 
more  than  lipservice  to  fighting  infla- 
tion if  depression  is  to  be  averted.  There 
have  been  promises  of  cuts  in  Federal 
spending,  yet  there  have  been  no  cuts  In 
the  number  of  Federal  programs  advo- 
cated by  the  administration  and  dollar 
amounts  for  these  programs  are  still  at 
alltime  highs. 

The  facts  refute  that  any  real  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  administration  to 
keep  down  costs.  For  Instance,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  hired  an  additional 
125,738  new  employees  In  nondefense 
agencies  during  the  pcist  year.    This  Is 
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more  than  the  number  of  new  Federal 
employees  hired  by  agencies  connected 
with  out  Nation's  defense  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  many  of  these  new  Jobs 
are  at  high  salaries.  For  Instance,  the 
OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
has  the  antlpoverty  program  under  its 
wing,  has  a  higher  proportion  of  em- 
ployees with  salaries  of  more  than  $19.- 

000  a  year  than  any  other  agency  in 
Oovemment.  Including  such  highly  paid 
organizations  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  figures  suggest  that  while  OEO 
may  have  failed  to  solve  the  poverty 
problem  in  the  United  States,  it  certainly 
has  solved  it  as  far  as  this  new  agency's 
own  employees  are  concerned. 

Also,  Federal  programs  which  would 
permit  the  BLrmingham  and  Grosse 
Pointe  school  districts  to  collect  $96,000 
and  1117,000  respectively  to  teach  swim- 
ming and  table  setting  to  the  underpriv- 
ileged in  these  communities  under  the 
guise  of  fighting  poverty  suggests  that 
the  most  important  poverty  pocket  has 
been  neglected.  That  is  the  area  be- 
tween the  ears  of  those  in  Washington 
who  would  devise  such  programs  with 
such  loose  guidelines. 

Unfortunately,  failure  to  deliver  has 
been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
in  many  antlpoverty  programs  in  every 
part  of  the  coimtry.  There  have  been 
numerous  cases  of  "political  clearance' 
being  required  before  families  could  be 
eligible  for  poverty  funds.  Job  trainees 
have  been  paid  up  to  almost  $700  a 
month — tax  free — to  attend  classes.  Yet, 
some  job  trainees  have  only  attended 

1  out  of  10  classes  and  still  continue 
to  draw  th^lr  checks  paid  for  with  dollars 
from  the  American  taxpayer. 

Republicans  were  forced  to  hire  their 
own  investigators  with  party  funds  when 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  fired  the  commit- 
tee investigating  staff  when  they  turned 
up  substantial  evidence  of  misuse  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  irregularities  in  the  pov- 
erty program. 

It  Is  not  only  the  taxpayer  who  pays 
for  the  failures  of  the  poverty  programs. 
The  poor  pay  also,  in  broken  promises.  In 
dashed  hopes,  in  disillusionment.  And 
the  dlsilluslorunent  has  a  way  of  turn- 
ing to  anger,  to  lack  of  hope,  to  cynicism 
and,  finally,  to  violence. 

At  least  part  of  last  summer's  violence 
can  be  measured  In  terms  of  the  differ- 
ence between  what  was  promised  and 
what  was  delivered  between  the  amounts 
of  funds  authorized  by  Congress  and  the 
amounts  actually  received  by  those  most 
in  need. 

Certainly  one  cause  for  dashed  hopes 
among  the  underprivileged  was  a  civil 
rights  bill  which  was  promised,  but 
which  was  never  delivered  in  any  form. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill  containing  a  modified  section  ban- 
ning racial  and  religious  discrimination 
In  housing,  which  I  supported.  As  in 
Michigan  law.  the  new  housing  section 
permitted  the  homeowner  to  sell  or  rent 
his  home  to  whomever  he  chose  on  what- 
ever terms  he  choee.  But  it  banned  a 
real  estate  agent  from  discriminating  in 
housing  except  on  the  written  instruc- 
tions of  the  homeowner. 


When  even  this  version  of  the  housing 
section — considerably  milder  than  Mich- 
igan law  on  this  subject — ran  into  oppo- 
sition in  the  Senate,  the  administration 
refused  to  compromise  and  Instead  let 
the  entire  bill  go  down  the  drain.  Lost 
were  provi.sions  dealins?  with  jui-y  selec- 
tion, court  protection  agaln;it  violence, 
and  intimidation  in  votine;,  and  a  provi- 
sion makin?  it  a  Federal  crime  to  cross 
a  State  line  for  the  purix)se  of  leading  or 
takins  part  in  a  riot. 

Vietnam  and  victory  for  freedom  were 
two  tishtly  interlaced  questions  of  policy 
occupying  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
during  the  last  year.  As  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Far  K^st  Subcommittee,  long 
hours  were  spent  in  con.suUation  with 
experts  from  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partment's in  an  effort  to  define  goals  and 
to  articulate  the.se  EroaLs  into  words  and 
actions  which  will  be  understood. 

In  South  Vietnam,  military  victory 
would  be  hollow  and  meaningless  unless 
there  were  political  victory  as  well.  That 
is  why  the  elections  this  past  September 
to  choose  a  constituent  a.ssembly  in  Viet- 
nam were  .so  important  and  will  increase 
in  importance  in  weeks  and  months  to 
come.  If  steps  can  continue  away  from 
military  dictatorship  backed  by  the  force 
of  U.S.  arms  and  armies,  and  toward 
representative  civilian  Government,  then 
that  day  in  which  American  troops  can 
return  home  will  come  more  quickly. 

Not  only  Vietnam:!,  but  everywhere  in 
Asia,  the  shadow  of  the  Red  Chinese 
giant  falls  across  the  land.  To  better  im. 
derstand  this  vast  country,  my  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Asia  earlier  thi.s  year.  These  hear- 
ings— all  582  pages  of  them — have  now 
been  printed.  I  have  a  limited  number 
of  these  volumes  which  I  am  pleased  to 
distribute  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Please  address  any  request  for 
this  volume  to  Repre.sentative  William 
S.  Broo.m FIELD.  2435  Raybum  Building, 
Washin£?ton,  D.C.  20515. 

If  you  have  further  questions  about 
any  of  the  bills  or  prot,'rams  con.sidered 
by  Congress,  or  any  problems  with  Fed- 
eral agencies,  please  write  and  let  me 
know.     It  will  be  a  plea.surc  to  help. 


Local  Uait  Attacki  Poverty'i  Rooti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHNX^ILLIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRiS^ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6, 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  ;Hnies 
M.  Shea  of  the  Catholic  Tele!?raph  iS 
journalist  who  gives  special  attention  toS 
the  war  on  poverty. 

One  of  his  recent  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  on 
August  12,  amply  demonstrates  the  fine 
things  the  antlpoverty  program  is  doing 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Shea  has  written  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles showing  how  secular  and  church 
groups  are  working  in  effective  harmony 
to  win  Cincinnati's  war  on  poverty,  and 
I  think  liis  observations  are  well  worth 
sharing. 


The  article  follows: 
Local  Unit  Attacks  Poverty's  Roots 
(By  James  M.  Shea) 

(Note. — Cincinnati's  Community  Action 
Commission  wfli  be  2  years  old  next  month. 
The  Catholic  Telegraph  In  this  and  subse- 
quent articles  will  describe  some  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  community-wide  anti-poverty  ef- 
fort which  involves  local  initiative  and  Iccai 
sponsorship  in  the  use  of  Federal  "war  on 
poverty"  funds.) 

Both  "community"  and  "action"  get  strong 
emphasis  in  the  work  of  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Commission  of  the  Cincinnati  area. 

That's  how  John  E.  Hansen,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  CAC.  feels  about  it  as  the  com- 
munity's anti-poverty  organization  nears 
completion  of  its  second  year. 

Organized  in  response  to  President  John- 
son's call  for  a  "war  on  poverty,"  the  CAC  is 
funneling  Federal  funds  at  the  rate  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars  a  year  into  locally-spou- 
sored  programs. 

Anti-poverty  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Citizens  Committee 
on  Youth,  and  other  agencies,  along  with  the 
CAC  programs,  are  providing  pre-school 
training  for  deprived  children,  basic  edu- 
cation for  adults  with  little  schooling,  home- 
making  courses,  day  care  centers.  Job  train- 
ing and  placement  for  young  people  and 
adults,  health  and  social  services,  aid  for 
small  business,  and  a  broad  range  of  activi- 
ties supervised  by  neighborhood  service  agen- 
cies. 

In  his  West  End  office  last  week  Mr. 
Hansan  called  "local  initiative"  the  first  re- 
quirement of  a  successful  community  cam- 
paign against  poverty. 

He  recalled  that  six  major  groups  Joined 
forces  in  the  first  place  to  set  up  Cincinnati's 
CAC — the  governmeius  of  the  city  and  of 
Hamilton  coimty,  the  AFL-CIO  council,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  Community  Chest  and 
Council. 

Among  the  members  of  the  CAC  board  of 
triistees  are  Perd  Niehaus,  former  president 
of  the  Archdiocesan  Council  of  Catholic 
Men;  Dr.  Thomas  Hailstones,  dean  of  the 
Xawler  University  college  of  business  admin- 
istration; Father  William  l£  Sicking,  direc- 
tor of  the  De  Porres  center;  Monsignor 
Thomas  B.  Finn,  pastor  of  Holy  Cross  church, 
Latonia,  Ky.;  Al  Bilik  of  the  AFL-CIO  coun- 
cil; Mrs.  Milton  J.  Schloss  of  the  Ohio  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachei^,  and  other  com.- 
mnnity  leaders. 

The  Federal  act  setting  up  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  which  administers 
the  anti-poverty  program,  reqtiires  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  themselves,  not  only 
as  recipients  of  help,  but  also  as  advisors  and 
planners,  and  even  in  policy-making. 

Of  close  to  1,000  paid  employees  in  the  vari- 
ous programs,  according  to  a  study  made  a 
few  months  ago,  more  than  half  had  previ- 
ously been  poor.  Also,  more  than  200  persons 
fitting  the  poverty  definition  have  served 
on  boards  and  advisory  committees  of  the 
various  CAC  programs,  and  over  1,000  poor 
persons  gave  voluntary  service. 

Hansan  emphasized  that  the  Community 
Action  Commission  was  formed  to  cope  with 
the  needs  of  some  100.000  poor  in  the  Cincin- 
nati area.  "Poverty  is  not  new,"  he  admitted 
"What  Is  new.  however,  is  the  terrible  fact 
that  for  most  of  the  poor  there  is  no  hope. 
For  the  16  milUon  children  living  in  famlUet 

the  U.S.  where  the  Income  is  below  the 
)0verty  level  they  can  look  forward  to  grow- 
ing up  with  inadequate  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, education,  and  medical  care.    And  these 

turn  will  almost  guarantee  their  dropping 
ut  of  school  early,  erratic  employment  In 
low-skilled,  low-paying  Jobs,  a  high  percen- 
tage of  broken  marriages,  mental  Illness,  and 
chronic  mental  conditions." 

But  the  main  thrust  of  the  anti-poverty 
effort.  Hansan  added,  is  to  mobilize  local  re- 
sources for  a  long-range  attack  on.  the  pro^ 
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lem,  especially  stressing  programs  aimed  at 
poverty's  roots. 

An  example  of  such  a  program  Is  the  Vic- 
tory Neighborhood  Services  project,  which 
was  in  the  news  last  week  when  it  took  over 
the  former  Cithollc  mission  In  Walnut  Hilla 
to  turn  it  into  a  day  care  center. 

By  the  Community  Action  Commission's 
definition,  the  Victory  Neighborhood  pro- 
gram is  "for  the  people  in  the  Walnut  Hills 
area,  motivating  them  to  develop  a  neigh- 
borhood identity  and  positive  self-im.ige- 
develop  self-help  projects,  learn  to  u.'jo  exL-it- 
ing  community  resources,  and  develop  new 
projects  which  are  needed  In  the  com- 
munity" 

It  was  the  development  of  a  new  proj- 
ect, the  day  care  center,  which  led  the 
Archdiocese  to  turn  the  Mother  of  God 
mission  buildings  over  to  the  project  for 
a  five-year   period   without   charge. 

What  basic  problem  led  to  the  organ i:^a- 
tion  of  the  new  neighborhood  project?  "The 
Walnut  Hills  area  has  a  combination  of  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  those  living  in  poverty 
who  have  moved  there  after  being  displaced 
by  downtown  .slum  clearance,"  a  CAC  spokes- 
man said.  "Health,  welftire,  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  problems  have  increased  tremen- 
dously." 

Against  this  background,  the  neighborhood 
project  w.is  organized  "to  develop  resident 
respon.slbility.  to  organise  special  groups  to 
deal  with  special  problems,  to  Identify  gaps 
In  local  services,  and  obst.acles  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  needed  services,  to  help  persons 
use  evi.ning  re.^ources  and  program.-:,  to  im- 
prove communications  between  the  area  and 
the  larger  community,  and  to  give  direct 
services  where  they  are  needed." 

Sister  Rose  Angela,  principal  of  Rt  Hrsula's 
academy  in  Walnut  Hills,  told  the  Catholic 
Telegraph  recently  that  she  Is  Involved  In 
the  Community  Action  program  In  that  area 
"because  I  live  here." 

In  getting  people  toi^ether  to  help  solve 
their  own  neighborhood  problems,  the  war 
on  poverty  offers  a  "connructlve  approich" 
because  It  brings  to  the  poor  not  merely 
handout-:,  but  aid  in  the  form  of  edu'-Tlion 
and  .self-help  projects,  she  .said. 

She  IS  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Walnut  Hills  Area  council  and  secre- 
tary of  the  CAC  advisory  board.  The  Walnut 
Hills  council  was  responsible  for  setting  up 
the  Victory  Neighborhood  Services  project. 

The  opportunity  provided  by  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Commission  for  Inter-falth  social 
action  is  one  of  its  most  impressive  features, 
accordng  to  Niehaus,  who  is  vice  president  of 
the  CAC  board,  and  chairman  of  Its  educa- 
tion committee. 

"Through  the  projects  It  sponsors."  Mr 
Nelhaus  said  last  week,  "the  CAC  provides 
an  opporunlty  for  men  of  all  beliefs  to  work 
together  for  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  their  brothers  who  live  In  povc-ty  " 


Labor-Management  Scholarship  Fund 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1966 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
story  I  saw  recently  in  the  Long  Island 
Commercial  Review  opened  up  a  new 
vista  in  the  two  important  areas  of  labor 
relations  and  education.  I  read  from 
the  September  14.  1966,  Issue  of  that 
newspaper. 

Twenty-eight  children  of  members  of  L  I 
i-ocal  55  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Inter- 


national Association  have  thus  far  received 
college  educations  thanks  to  a  scholarship 
fund  Jointly  administered  by  trustees  of  the 
union  and  of  management. 

The  fund  was  created  In  1959  with  money 
siphoned  off  from  a  Joint  labor-management 
industry  fund  which  had  been  established 
a  year  earlier  when  the  warm-air  heating  and 
air  conditioning  installation  business  was  in 
a  slump  on  the  island.  That  fund  helped 
established  the  LI.  Climate  Control  Council 
among  other  thing.s.  to  foster  more  business 
for  the  industry.  It  also  showed  union  and 
management  that  they  could  collaborate  in 
other  areas  of  betterment  for  each  other 
le.idmg.  for  example,  to  creaUon  of  the 
scholarship  fund. 

The  tuition  funds  have  been  paying  for 
the  education  of  4  persons  annuallv".  mostly 
at  Adelphi  University  which  cooperates  in 
picking  the  recipients.  Popularity  of  the 
program  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  each  year 
the  number  of  applicants  has  far  outnum- 
bered the  scholarsiiips  available.  The  funds- 
trustees  would  like  to  Increase  the  scholar- 
ships but  say  that  the  industry  is  not  busy 
enough  to  pay  the  way  for  more  than  4  stu- 
dents each  year  at  this  time. 

About  $30,000  is  now  being  contributed  to 
the  fund  annually,  with  the  trustees  hoping 
they  can  lure  supplemental  financial  grants 
from  "suitable  institutional  sources"  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  scholarships. 

I  was  interested  to  learn  more  about 
this  proprram  for  two  reasons:  First,  a 
substantial  number  of  sheet  metalwork- 
ers live  in  Queens  County,  including  the 
digtrict  I  represent.  Second,  and  per- 
haps more  important,  is  the  possibility 
that  this  formula  offers  a  double-bar- 
reled approach  to  solving  some  of  the 
problems  of  both  higher  education  and 
the  fringe  benefit  aspects  of  labor  nego- 
tiations. To  acquaint  myself  with  the 
approach  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Local 
55  and  the  affiliated  contractors,  I  read 
the  most  recent  oflTicial  report  on  their 
scholarship  propram.  Here,  then,  is  the 
Introduction  to  that  report: 

The  Scholarship  Fund.  administered 
Jointly  by  trustees  from  labor  and  manage- 
ment, was  created  in  1959  to  meet  a  problem 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  both  union  officials 
and  employing  contractors,  could  best  be 
solved  through  a  Joint  labor-management 
effort.  That  need,  of  course,  was  the  edu- 
cation of  union  members  and  their  families 
as  well  as  children  of  deceased  members  at 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

The  theory-  behind  the  project  represented 
the  groups  view  that  there  are  certain  hu- 
m.an  benefits  which,  though  thev  are  the 
responsibility  of  employers  and  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agent,  cannot  be  readily  at- 
tained by  means  of  the  ordinary  labor  agree- 
ments, which  normally  cover  wages  and  other 
working  conditions.  Even  In  the  area  of 
conventional  fringe  benefit  provisions,  the 
assurance  of  future  opportunity  for  union 
workers  and  their  families  could  not  be  given 
adequately. 

To  gain  some  perspective  of  the  under- 
lying theory,  developed  by  Joseph  Frederick 
president  of  Local  No.  65.  and  others  aaso- 
ctated  with  him  as  trustees  of  the  various 
Joint  funds,  a  brief  explanation  should  be 
made  of  the  Joint  Labor-Management  Indus- 
try Fund,  established  one  year  before  the 
creation  of  the  Scholarship  Fund  The  In- 
dustry Fund  was  established  at  a  time  when 
the  sheet  metal  Industry  on  Long  Island  pri- 
marily its  warm-air  heating  and  air  condi- 
tioning phases,  was  suffering  from  a  down- 
ward business  trend.  As  a  result,  the  at- 
tainment of  wage  increases  by  themselves 
during  the  1958  negotiations  would  have 
been  an  idle  gesture— more  money  per  hour 
when   union   members  were   employed  con- 
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Instead  of  exclusively  concentrating  on 
wage  increases,  therefore,  labor  and  manage- 
ment representatives  agreed  upon  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Industry  Fund,  financed  by  a 
fringe  contribution  amounting  to  3  per  cent 
of  the  payrolls,  to  be  paid  into  the  fund  aa 
part  of  the  wage  structure,  as  is  common!, 
done  for  pension  and  welfare  funds  The 
money  thus  raised  had  been  used  for- 

1.  Establishment  of  the  Long  Island  Cli- 
mate Control  Council,  a  public  service  func- 
tion designed  to  promote  warm-air-^t.ng 
and  air  conditioning  through  public  rela- 
tions and  other  promotional  efforts 

2  Promulgation  of  a  Code  of  Standards 
for  w.irm-n:r  heating  and  air  conditioning 
instillations,  to  which  member-contractors 
are  required  to  adhere.  This  code  has  al- 
ready  attracted  wide  attention  from  munici- 
pal authorities  lor  possible  inclusion  in  their 
building  codes. 

Tlie  work  of  the  Industry  Fund  made  It 
quickly  apparent  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment trustees  could  collabortite  in  other 
are.is  of  Individual  and  group  betterment 
One  Of  the  Industry  Fund's  successful  op- 
e.-ations  was  Its  participation  in  the  union's 
apprentice  training  program.  The  extension 
ol  this  undertaking  into  the  realm  of  higher 
education  became   the  next   logical   step. 

Comequently.-  in  1959,  the  Scholarship 
Fand  was  established  as  a  separate  entity 
Its  funds  were  derived  from  a  spUt-off  ot 
ouc-half  of  1  per  cent  from  the  3-per-cent 
Industry  Fund  contribution.  As  a  result 
2',  per  cent  of  this  unique  fringe  arrange- 
ment now  goes  to  the  Industrv  F\jnd  and 
or.e-half  of  i  per  cent  to  the"scholarsh?> 
Fund.  Like  the  Industry  Fund,  the  Scholar- 
ship Fund  is  administered  by  five  trusteca 
each  from  labor  and  management. 

Three  f.icets  of  significance  came  into  play 
m   formulating  the  prognam.     TTiey  are: 

1.  Since  the  apprentice  training  program 
already  provided  for  those  wishing  to  ad- 
vance themselves  in  the  sheet  metal  trad-, 
it  seemed  only  appropriate  to  provide  a  cor- 
relative outlet  for  union  members  and  their 
fami'ips  who  wanted  to  broaden  their  gen- 
eral educational  horizons,  regardless  of  the 
careers  they  hoped  ultimately  to  pursue. 

2.  While  ordinary  scholarships  are  in  the 
na:ure  of  contributions  to  the  recipients  or 
m  many  cases  to  their  parents,  this  program 
is  based  on  the  concept  that.  In  a  logical 
sense,  a  union  member  is  providing  for  his 
own  or  his  family's  higher  education  out  cf 
his  own  earnings,  escrowed  in  a  broad  ba.s© 
calculated  to  serve  other  members  at  various 
stages  of  its  continuous  operation. 

3.  Because  the  entire  program  Is  under  the 
control  of  the  trustees  and  their  academic 
advisor,  it  was  possible  to  replace  the  com- 
mo;ily  used  competitive  format  for  choosing 
scholarship  recipients  with  a  scholastic  tal- 
ent search,  in  which  test  achievement  could 
be  weighed  against  evident  academic  poten- 
tial not  measured  by  arbitrary  scoring 
methods. 

When  the  Scholarship  program  was  de- 
clared effective  by  the  applicable  government 
authorities  in  1959,  contacts  had  already  been 
establi.shed  with  Adelphi  University  (then 
Adelphi  College)  in  Garden  City,  Long  Is- 
land. It  was  felt  that  the  project  should  be 
undertaken  with  a  local  institution  of  high 
standing,  though,  as  will  be  seen  later,  trans- 
fer features  were  built  Into  Uie  program  for 
those  whose  educational  goals  required  facili- 
ties not  available  at  Adelphi. 

Tlie  Scholarship  Fund  has  been  function- 
ing since  1959  and  has  produced  eight  re- 
cipienu  of  baccalaureate  degrees  as  of  June, 
19G4.  The  program  is  under  the  close  super- 
vision and  administration  of  Dean  William 
J.  Condon,  Etean  of  StudenU  at  Adelphi 
University.  His  recommendations,  pertain- 
ing  to  the  project  as  a  whole  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual  students,   are  made  to   the   trustee* 
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of  the  fund  who.  in  turn,  establish  policies 
to  gtilde  Dean  Condon  in  his  administration. 
While  the  trustees  of  the  Scholarship  Ptind 
and  officials  of  Adelphl  University  view  the 
program  as  one  of  the  most  forward-looking 
educational  enterprises,  they  are  also  aware 
of  Its  shortcomings  in  the  realm  of  available 
tuition  funds.  Nevertheless,  they  feel  that 
the  concepts  and  technique  developed  here 
should  be  disseminated  widely  as  a  model 
for  similar  labor-management  ventures  and 
to  encoursige  supplemental  financial  grants 
from  suitable  Institutional  sources. 

The  question  which  this  project  raises 
In  my  mind,  and  should  raise  in  the 
minds  of  industry,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment leaders  is  this:  If  a  local  union 
with  a  membership  of  about  800  can  op- 
erate this  plan  on  a  fringe  contribution  of 
one-half  of  1  percent,  what  could  a  union 
with  80,000  members  accomplish  on  the 
same  basis?  I  believe  this  question  war- 
rants some  highly  introspective  answers. 
The  project  also  merits  the  support  of 
philanthropic  foundations  with  educa- 
tional goals,  specifically  for  testing  the 
expansion  of  the  Local  55  program  to 
include  more  students  or  to  provide  post- 
graduate or  other  extended  tuition. 


The  New  York  Times  on  the  National  Arts 
Endowment  | 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    N*W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  September  1.  1966.  New  York  Times, 
Howard  Taubman  conomends  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Coimcil  and  its  chairman, 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  for  ■their  energy  and 
breadth  of  vision." 

At  the  time  that  we  voted  upon  the 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies,  H.R.  14215, 
I  stated  on  April  5. 1966.  that  I  was  a  firm 
supporter  of  this  National  Foundation — 
see  CoKGRESsiONAL  Record  at  page  7296 — 
which  my  predecessor.  Hon.  John  V. 
Lindsay,  had  done  so  much  to  help 
create. 

The  work  and  initial  activities  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  are 
well  described  by  Mr.  Taubman,  and  I 
commend  his  article  to  my  colleagues : 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.   1,   1966] 

AOVKNTTJRESOME    COURSE:     ARTS    ENDOWMENT'S 

Bold,  New  Grants  Show  .\  Wh-lincness  To 
Take  Chances 

tBy-How$j-d  Taubman)  I 

It  is  too  early  to  assess  the  ultimate 
value  of  all  the  grants  that  have  been  made 
by  the  National  Arts  Endowment,  but  it  la 
not  a  bit  too  soon  to  commend  Its  chairman, 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  and  his  advisers,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Arts  Council,  for  their 
energy  and  breadth  of  vision.  The  endow- 
ment is  confounding  the  Cassandras  who 
glumly  prophesied  that  public  funds  would 
be  spent  on  cautious  principles  and  unad- 
venturoua  programs.  The  reverse  has  been 
true.  The  endowment  has  taken  chances, 
brought  quick  help  to  worthwhile  Institu- 
tions In  mortal  danger,  been  hospitable  to 
new  Ideas  and  to  fresh  approaches  and  ha« 


been  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  creators  as  well 
as  to  the  performing  artists. 

Seldom  has  a  new  government  program, 
especially  one  so  beset  with  p>osslble  booby 
traps,  been  Implemented  with  so  much 
imagination  and  dispatch. 

The  arts  endowment  has  elected  to  support 
a  multiplicity  of  ventures  in  all  the  arts 
since  it  wa-s  approved  less  than  12  months  aeo 
by  an  act  of  Congress  and  received  Its  Initial 
appropriation  Some  of  these  ventures  no 
doubt  will  misfire  or  sputtor  like  wet  squids. 
But  even  the  great  foundations  like  the  Pord 
and  the  RLK-kofeller.  with  all  their  prepara- 
tory staff  work,  hiue  bricked  somo  egregious 
lemons 

What  Is  particularly  notable  about  the 
latest  grants  announrec!  tlils  week,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  wide  range  of  interests.  Is  how 
speefl.ly  and  shrewdly  Mr.  Stevens  and  the 
Arts  Council  had  adapted  themselves  to  the 
problems  of  administering  a  government  pro- 
gram In  the  arts. 

A  PRACTICAr.  MANEliVER 

They  clearly  learned  something  from  the 
way  in  wliich  Congress  la.st  spring  handled 
their  budget  requests  and  also  from  the 
methods;  uf  their  sister  group,  the  National 
Humanities  aidowment  In  both  cases, 
bequests  were  reduced  because  substantial 
svinis  01  the  previou.s  year's  appropriation  had 
not  yet  been  disbursed  or  allocated.  The 
Humanities  Endowment  was  cut  to  .$2-m!lilon 
because  it  had  an  undistributed  $2,5»miliIon, 
It  availed  not  to  argue  that  plans  for  the 
use  of  the  unspent  sa.D-milUon  were  well 
advanced 

Obviously,  the  arts  endowment  Intends  to 
avoid  sucli  mistakes.  Some  months  ago  it 
earmarked  up  to  $500,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  laboratory  theaters  in  three  cities 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Education. 
Biit  there  has  been  time  to  set  up  only  two — 
in  Providence  and  in  New  Orleans  About 
$165. OOO  remained   unallocated 

Instead  of  waiting  for  a  third  project  to 
come  to  fruition,  which  might  take  another 
year.  Mr  Stevens  and  the  Arts  Council  de- 
cided to  help  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Fes- 
tival and  the  Nalionul  Repertory  Theater  im- 
mediately Both  groups  are  deeply  involved 
in  educational  activities  and  deserve  support. 

The  Shakespeare  Festival,  guided  by  the 
fiery  Joseph  Papp.  who  rightly  thinks  that 
nothing  In  the  arts  Is  too  good  for  the  hum- 
blest audience,  will  receive  an  emergency 
matching  grant  of  $100,00<J.  It  will  thus  be 
able  to  carry  out  commitment*  throughout 
the  city  that  r.  might  have  had  to  cancel 
or  curtail. 

The  National  Repertory  Theiter.  which 
tours  a  number  of  plays  of  high  quality  across 
the  land  each  season,  will  receive  a  matching 
grant  of  $75,000.  As  a  result.  It  will  be  able 
to  broaden  its  program  for  students,  which 
Includes  half-price  tickets  for  groups  of 
10  or  more  as  well  as  afternoon  seminars  and 
specially  prepared  material  for  chxssroom  use. 

MEETING     AN     EMERGENCY 

The  accent  In  both  grant.^  is  the  potential 
educational  value  of  the  activities  of  the 
New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  and  the  Na- 
tional Repertory  Theater  The  truth  Is  that 
both  organizations  need  financial  support  If 
they  are  to  carry  on  to  the  limite  of  their 
capacities.  The  arts  endowment  Is  wise  to 
respond  to  the  basic  need 

There  have  been  other  examples,  some 
widely  publicized  and  some  hardly  noticed, 
of  the  endowments  flexibility  in  meeting 
crucial  situations. 

One  such  Incident  Involved  an  ambitious 
production  of  Schoenberg's  opera.  "Moses 
and  Aaron."  which  was  being  prepared  last 
spring  by  the  Boston  Opera  Company.  The 
production  ran  into  a  financial  crisis  and 
Mr.  Stevens  was  approached  In  desperation. 
He  polled  the  Arts  Council  by  telephone  and 
within  a  few  hours  was  able  to  ofTer  a  match- 
ing  grant.      The    production    ()f    the    opera. 


though  postponed  to  the  fall,  was  thus  as- 
sured. 

To  Judge  by  the  scope  of  the  latest  grants. 
which  cover  educational  television,  opera, 
theater,  creative  writing,  chamber  music  and 
the  visual  arts,  there  is  no  lack  of  projects 
for  the  arts  endowment  to  espouse.  Early 
fears  were  expressed  that  the  Government, 
.seemingly  in  competition  with  the  founda- 
tions, would  run  out  of  worthy  programs  and 
activities  to  support. 

These  fears  turn  out  to  be  illusory.  Tliere 
are  vast  areas  in  this  country  and  huge  pub- 
lics with  only  the  most  rudimentary  experi- 
ence in  the  arts.  As  they  learn  to  know  the 
enchantment  and  the  power  of  the  arts  they 
will  ask  for  more  and  better  things,  and 
there  will  be  unlimited  room  for  the  Govern- 
ment, the  foundations  and  private  enterprise 
to  make  salient  contributions 


Dr.  Douglas  G.  Trout  Is  Inaugurated  as 
President  of  Tusculum  College,  Tuscu- 
lum,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

•OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  QIULLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week.  Dr.  Douglas  G.  Tiout 
was  inaugurated  as  the  20th  president  of 
Tusculum  College  near  Greeneville, 
Tenn. 

In  the  short  time  that  Dr.  Trout  has 
been  associated  with  the  college,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  him 
several  times,  and  his  dedication  and  en- 
ergy have  been  an  inspiration  for  us  all. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  Dr.  Trout,  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  his  inauguration.  I  am  sure  that  un- 
der his  direction,  Tusculum  College  will 
continue  to  grow  and  thus  ever  be  a  great 
asset  to  Greene  County,  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  Nation, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Greene- 
ville, Tenn.,  Sun  and  a  report  of  the 
main  address  at  the  inauguration  cere- 
monies by  Dv.  Edward  B.  Blackman.  as- 
sistant dean  of  the  university  college  and 
professor  of  higher  education  at  Michi- 
gan State  University. 

Congratulations    Tusculum    College    and 
Dr.  Trout 

Today  Tusculum  College  officially  Inaugu- 
rates Dr.  Douglas  G.  Trout  as  president. 
Since  he  has  already  served  for  approximately 
one  year  as  president  of  this  venerable  in- 
stitution both  faculty  and  friends  have  a 
good  Idea  of  the  man  and  the  type  of  ad- 
ministration which  lies  ahead. 

In  a  little  more  than  one  year,  the  number 
of  the  faculty  has  been  Increased  by  over 
sixty  per  cent  over  that  of  1964-65  with  an 
accompanying  Increase  of  44  per  cent  In  the 
number  of  earned  doctorates  represented 
therein.  During  the  same  period  the  student 
faculty  ratio  has  improved  from  22  to  I  In 
1964-65  to  15-to-i  m  1966-67.  Significantly, 
the  cost  of  Instruction  per  student  will  have 
Increased  by  nearly  100  per  cent  In  the  same 
period.  The  total  budget  of  t^he  college  has 
Increased  nearly  100  per  cent  over  what  it  was 
two  years  ago. 

Dr.  Trout  has  put  first  things  first.  A 
strong    faculty    and    ciirriculvim    were   given 
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priority  over  buildings  and  other  facilities. 
Now.  that  a  base  has  been  achieved  we  can 
look  forward  to  expansion  of  the  physical 
facilities  and  the  student  body. 

The  people  of  Greeneville  and  Greene 
County  are  proud  of  this  fine  old  college,  its 
president,  board  of  trustees,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. 

We  predict  a  bright  future  for  Tusculum  In 
the  years  to  come  as  It  expands  Its  service  to 
the  youth  of  this  area. 

The  many  disttnguishod  visitors  on  the 
Tusculum  campus  today  who  will  participwte 
in  the  official  Inauguration  of  Dr.  Trout  as 
president  of  Tusculum  do  honor  to  our  be- 
loved institution  and  to  our  county.  We 
welcome  them  and  extend  to  them  a  cordi.tl 
invitation  to  watch  Tusculum  grow  in  the 
yeai^  ahead. 

Greater  Stress  on  Arts.  Music,  Literature 
Urged  bv  Speaker  at  Inaugur.^tio.v  Cere- 
monies 

Dr.  Edw.ard  B.  Blackman,  Assistant  Dean 
of  the  University  College  and  Professor  of 
Higher  Education  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, stressed  the  higher  wisdom  as  an  Intel- 
lectual enterprise,  an  aesthetic  enterprise, 
and  a  moral  enterprise,  in  the  main  address 
at  the  Inauguration  of  Dr.  Douglas  G.  Trout 
as  twentieth  President  of  Tusculum  College 
this  afternoon. 

Dr.  Blackman,  who  Is  a  widely  known  edu- 
cator in  the  north,  stressed  to  the  audience 
that.  "The  role  of  the  college  is  to  encourage 
the  student  to  probe,  to  examine,  to  explore, 
to  ask  questions,  not  to  take' for  granted  the 
beliefs  he  brings  with  him,  but  to  subject 
them  to  critical  inquiry. '" 

'What  this  means,  in  short,  he  said.  Is  that 
we  try  to  encourage  the  students  to  develop 
an  altitude  of  open-mlndedness,  to  be  hos- 
pitable to  innovation,  to  the  novel,  to  the 
unfamiliar. 

In  speaking  of  the  higher  wisdom  as  an 
aesthetic  enterprise.  Dr.  Blackman  said  that 
the  aesthetic  has  to  do  with  music,  art  lit- 
erature, and  dance.  The  affective  side  of 
education  has  to  do  with  feeling  and  emo- 
tion. In  oiu-  western  tradition,  we  have 
come  to  respect  the  intellectual  side  of  man 
but  we  are  suspicious  of  displavs,  of  emotion 
and  feeling. 

"Our  society  h.as,  I  think,  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  teaching  all  of  us  to  suppress,  to 
repress,  to  postpone  the  gratification  of  de- 
sires, to  put  off  to  a  later  day  the  wishes  for 
pleasure.  It  Is  not  my  intention  to  say  that 
this  Is  not  good,  but  I  think  we  have  done  It 
at  the  cost  of  sacrmcing  something  else 
Which  is  de^rable  and  fundamental  to  man's 
nature." 

He  said,  this  Is  a  plea  In  short  for  our 
colleges  to  place  greater  stress  on  the  arta 
on  literature,  on  music,  on  the  dance,  and 
on  the  value  of  Joy. 

Dr.  Blackman's  third  point,  ITiKher  Wisdom 
as  a  moral  enterprise,  means  "So  much  of 
life  seems  essentially  harsh.  It  is  so  easy  to 
hurt  another  person,  so  easy  to  damage  a 
limb,  so  easy  to  destroy  another  life.  And  it 
isnt  Just  physlc4tl:  it  U  also  physiological 
U  18  so  easy  to  damage  the  human  person- 
alty. It  is  so  easy  to  Inflict  scars  that  last 
for  a  long  time  and  sometimes  forever 
Higher  education  has  a  responsibility  to 
teach,  not  Just  the  intellectual  and  not  lust 
the  aesthetic,  but  also  the  moral. 

"Our  responsibility  to  do  this  Is  related  to 
^e  fact  that  the  students  whom  we  teach 
will  be  those  who  exercise  power  and  In- 
h,^^*"'J,'?  *^°  "^""^  generation.  In  their 
rw5^f  J'  *^*  capacity  to  shape  our  so- 
„f%^  ^71"*  humane  ends.  Of  all  the  goals 
Of  the  higher  wisdom,  this  last  one,  the  mwal 

r^fn"^  r;  '^  ^^^  ""^^  '*'«"="'*  ^  thieve. 
♦^  ♦v  i,'  '"^°'^es,  as  Paul  said  In  the  Epistle 
IwhfX  P°'^'>"?'«'^.  a  combination  of  faith 
to  h  ?!J.  *°*'*'^«''  ^ay  ot  saying  commitment 
to  humane  values),  hope,  (which  is  another 
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way  of  saying  that  for  all  man's  shortcomings 
he  win  in  the  end  somehow  triumph  never- 
theless) . 

"And  It  finally  Involves  love.  If  love  means 
anything  in  this  context,  it  means  compas- 
sion. It  must  mean  deep,  genuine  concern 
for  a  better  life  for  others. 

"And  now  as  for  me,  I  have  the  faJth.  the 
hope  and  the  convlcUon  that  here  at  Tuscu- 
limi  all  who  are  engaged  In  the  work  of  edu- 
cation will  build  an  ever  greater  college  under 
a  strong  faculty,  a  dedicated  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  a  president,  your  twentieth  presi- 
dent, who,  I  know  icspects  the  higher  wisdom 
and  has  dedicated  his  life  to  furthering  It. 
I  join  with  all  of  you  in  wishing  for  him  and 
his  f.imlly  good  health  and  every  success." 
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Crime,  a  GOP  Iitne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


Columbus  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 


or    CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rTATI\'ES 

Friday,  October  7.  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  takes  occasion  on  October  12  to 
mark  the  exemplaiT  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  Christopher  Columbus, 
whose  na'vigation  and  discoveries  led  to 
tlie  exploration  and  the  settlement  of 
this  great  country. 

His  work  has  been  studied  and  classi- 
fied as  more  remarkable  than  in  our 
own  space  age,  which  faces  a  challenge 
of  exploration  that  is  testing  every  sinew 
of  our  national  capability.  In  the  age  of 
the  Renaissance,  when  the  brave  and  the 
adventurous  of  many  nations  were  push- 
ing forward  their  travels  into  the  un- 
known they  employed  the  new  found 
science  of  navigation,  and  yet  It  was 
often  said:  '"What  use  is  the  science  of 
navigation,  if  we  do  not  know  where 
to  go?" 

Columbus  pressed  and  argued  his 
plans.  It  was  a  characteristic  not  un- 
known to  the  world  today  that  he  was 
required  to  submit  his  prc^x>sal  to  the  so- 
called  Talavera  Commission  of  learned 
men  for  review  and  to  justify  his  require- 
ments. They  held  hearings  In  the  year 
1486  and  Issued  their  report  in  the  year 
1490,  4 '2  years  later.  That  commission 
judged  that  the  promises  were  "impos- 
sible and  vain  and  worthy  of  rejection  " 
But  he  persisted  and  his  voyages  went 
down  in  history. 

But  he  himself  commented  on  the 
values  of  his  trip  in  a  letter  after  the 
first  voyage  in  which  he  said: 

For  although  men  have  talked  or  have 
written  of  these  lands,  all  was  conjecture 
without  getting  a  look  at  it,  but  amounted 
only  to  this,  that  those  who  heard  for  the 
most  part  listened  and  Judged  it  more  a  fable 
than  that  there  was  anything  in  it,  however 
small. 

The  way  in  which  Columbus  set  his 
goals  and  reached  them  deserve  recollec- 
tion as  we  near  the  date  set  for  this  ob- 
servance, and  new  understanding  and 
praise  for  those  men  who  brave  the  un- 
known, whether  It  was  1,500  years  ago  or 
In  the  difficult,  complex  world  of  outer 
space  today. 


OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Thursday,  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  appeared  In  the 
Wajshiny^ton  Daily  News  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 5; 

Crime,  a  GOP  Issue 
When  elections  are  In  the  offing,  the  politi- 
cians go  looking  for  Issues  and  if  there  are 
none  ready-made  they  try  to  make  them. 

But  the  Republicans,  at  a  strategy  confer- 
ence in  'Washington,  didn't  have  to  look  very 
far  to  seize  on  crime  as  a  "major"  issue  for 
this  fall's  campaign.  In  the  sense  that  it  Is  a 
Ji.ttional  problem,  crime  has  been  an  Issue 
for  a  long  time,  and  ts  becoming  more  of  an 
issue  every  year. 

The  real  issue,  tho,  is  not  that  crime  exists 
and  is  getting  worse  E:ver\-body  knows  that! 
Tlie  issue  is:  'What  to  do  about  It. 
The  Republicaas  s^y  the  people  are  "pro- 
foundly concerned."  And  so  they  are.  They 
say  while  the  population  was  Increasing  8 
per  cent,  crime  increased  46  per  cent.  As  the 
FBI  has  been  saying. 

Tlie  Republlciins  say  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration has  "accomplished  nothing  of  sub- 
stance to  date  to  promote  public  safety." 
Well,  crime  goes  on;  more  thieving,  more 
murders,  more  rape,  more  assaults. 

So  what  do  the  Republicans  propose  to  do 
about  it?  r    t-^         u 

"Tlie  record  demonstrates,"  says  the  Re- 
publican Co-ardlnatir?  Committee,  "we  have 
always  stood  for  vigorous  and  Impartial  law 
enforcement  and  for  fidr  but  adequate  crimi- 
nal laws  .'>t  all  levels  of  government." 

That  doesn't  make  the  Co-ordinating  Com- 
mittee di.Terent  from  almost  everyone  ehe 
except  criminals. 

Finally,  the  Republicans  get  down  to  this- 

'We  accept  the  ch;illenge  and  will  provide 

t'le   leadership   necess-^ry   to   brln«   genuine 

prot.ectlon  to  the   Individual  w  well  as   to 

society  in  gener.il." 

That  isn't  much  to  bite  into.  The  GOP  is 
ag.ainst  all  this  sinning,  but  so  Is  President 
Johnson.  He  says  w).  'What  the  "profound- 
ly concerned"  public  Is  looking  for  Is  action 
specifics  which  wUl  make  the  streets  and 
parks  and  highways  and  homes  safe  from 
marauders  and  killers  and  rapl«u.  'Whatever 
political  group,  or  candidate,  produces  such 
specifics  in  a  convincing  fashion  wUl  have  an 
issue— and  it  will  m.-Uce  votes 

The  GOP  is  talking  the  right  line.  But 
before  it  can  make  crime  a  real  issue  it  will 
have  to  get  down  to  case^^o  more  tTan 
deplore  what  everybody  Ic  deploring. 

This  is  a  rasty  reflection  upon  the  Re- 
publican position  on  crime  and  I  am 
sorry  that  this  respected  newspaper 
w'ould  print  such  trivia.  However,  now 
that  It  has  been  printed,  might  I  suggest 
to  the  newspaper  just  one  way  to  answer 
the  editorial  question  '"What  to  do  about 

We  can  do  much  about  it  if  the  ad- 
ministration will  support  legislation  in 
tlie  field  of  obscenity  and  pornography 
which  is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the 
crime  in  this  country  and  is  the  cancer 
that  spreads  crime  among  our  people 
particularly  our  youth.  In  the  88th 
Congress  I  sponsored  a  blU  that  would 
deal  effectively  with  obscenity  which 
passed    the   House    of    Representatives 
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overwhelmingly  by  a  vote  of  325  to  19 
It  moved  to  the  Senate  where  it  rested 
quietly  in  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
ana  Civil  Service,  even  though  I  pleaded 
with  the  chairman  to  take  action  upon 
it.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  at  the  begin- 
ning oX  the  89th  Congress.  I  again  spon- 
sored and  secured  enactment  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  bill. 
again  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  360 
to  21,  {Old  since  April  1965,  it  has  been 
resting  as  before  In  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI. 

This  bill  would  be  especially  effective 
in  combating  crime  and  reducing  crime 
because  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
keeping  this  smut  out  of  the  reach  of 
our  yoimg  people.  Passage  of  the  bill 
was  even  indirectly  encouraged  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  in  the 
Ginzburg  case.  I  thank  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
House  leadership  who  have  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  this  legislation  in  the 
88th  and  89th  Congresses,  even  though 
the  administration  has  opposed  this  leg- 
islation. 

So  to  you,  Mr.  Editorial  Writer  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  this  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  about  crime,  and 
this  Is  something  you  should  have  been 
aware  of  and  been  helpful  in  accomplish- 
ing. 


A  Tribate  to  tlie  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
■iltM  of  America  on  the  Occasion  of 
Their  ZStli  Anniversary  | 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'      HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF   NXW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  7.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enemies 
of  tyranny  are  always  welcome  In  the 
ranks  of  freedMn's  army.  The  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  Is  consequently 
held  in  high  esteem  wherever  freemen 
congregate  and  wherever  the  will  to  win 
prevails. 

Since  the  year  of  your  organization, 
1941,  the  UCC  has  come  to  stand  for 
many  Important  things  in  the  eyes  of 
people  all  over  the  world.  As  critics  of 
Russian  expansionism,  you  have  worked 
to  convey  the  fact  that  the  Ukraine  Is 
not  by  rights  a  part  of  Russia,  and  should 
by  rights  stand  free  and  Independent 
As  the  friends  of  education,  you  have 
sponsored  legislation  drawing  attention 
to  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  to  the  need  for  extreme  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  American  foreign  policy 
makers. 

Your  efforts  In  behalf  of  establishing 
an  American  Freedom  Academy  are  also 
highly  commendable.  A  great  need  for 
such  an  Institution  is  clearly  In  evidence. 
Confronted  as  we  are  by  master  prop- 
•gmndlsto,  we  well  oould  take  the  time 
to  educate  a  large  body  of  our  citizens  In 
the  field  of  propaganda  devices  and  tech- 
niques. 


The  policy  of  Communist  aggression, 
or  imperiocolomaiism.  Ls  one  of  great 
ma?riitude  and  cannot  be  halted  without 
a  concerted  effort  on  the  pait  of  all  the 
enemies  of  communism. 

As  the  friends  of  freedom  you  also  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  need  for  Jus- 
tice and  on  that  ground  you  fought  and 
won  the  battle  for  a  change  In  our  Im- 
migration laws,  to  the  benefit  of  thou- 
sands of  eastern  European.s  who  now  can 
mierrate  to  the  United  States. 

Your  Influence,  as  I  .see  it.  Is  beneficial 
all  ai-ound.  and  your  first  25  years  have 
been  decidedly  well  spent. 

May  you  do  equally  well  by  society  In 
the  years  ahead. 


The  Need  To  Prohibit  Packer  Feeding 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1966 

Mr  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains 
Subcommittee  completed  hearings  on 
H.R.  12115.  a  bill  which  I  introduced  to 
prohibit  laree-.scale  feeding  of  livestock 
by  meatpacking  firms  and  retail 
chainstores  engaged  in  meatpacking 
operations. 

The  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  also 
held  2  days  of  field  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  during  late 
April. 

On  January  18.  in  introducing  H.R. 
12115,  I  stated  that  livestock  feeding  by 
large  meatpacking  firms  Is  a  potential 
threat  to  the  Income  of  family  farmers 
and  endangers  a  free  and  competitive 
livestock  market. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, both  at  E>es  Moines  and  here  In 
Washington,  confirms  the  fears  ex- 
pressed In  my  statement  of  last  January. 

I  am  now  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  passage  of  this  legislation  Is  needed, 
and  needed  .soon,  to  protect  our  family 
farm  system  and  to  avert  destruction  of 
an  open,  competitive   livestock  market. 

The  American  farmer  Is  concerned  to- 
day about  packer  feeding  of  livestock. 
The  farmers  in  Iowa  are  concerned.  And 
they  have  good  rea.son  to  be  wonied. 

GROWTH   or   PACKER   rEEDING 

The  farmer  is  concerned,  first  of  all. 
because  within  the  last  decade  there  has 
been  a  definite  trend  toward  Increa-sed 
packer  feeding.  In  the  last  10  years,  the 
number  of  cattle  fed  by  packe.-s  has  more 
than  doubled. 

Today,  about  1  in  every  10  cattle  fed 
in  the  United  States  is  fed  either  by  a 
packer  or  by  an  interest  closely  associ- 
ated by  a  packer. 

In  Iowa,  the  largest  cattle-feeding 
State  in  the  Union,  packer  feeding  has 
been  relatively  limited.  During  1964, 
for  example,  official  reports  show  that 
only  15.800  head  of  cattle  were  fed  by 
packers. 


Just  about  a  year  ago,  however,  one 
meatpacking  firm  in  Iowa  armounced 
plans  to  utilize  packer  feeding  on  a  large 
scale.  According  to  news  reports  of 
November  1965,  the  firm  hoped  to  feed 
between  50,000  and  100.000  head  of 
cattle  armually  within  2  years. 

And  these  plans  for  large-scale  packer 
feeding,  an  unprecedented  step  in  Iowa 
agriculture,  were  described  by  officials  of 
the  firm  as  only  a  "pilot  project." 

From  all.  available  Information,  it 
seems  certain  that  packer  feeding  In  the 
United  States  and  in  Iowa  will  continue 
to  grow  unless  It  is  checked  by  legisla- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  legislation. 

TREND    TOWARD    VERTICAX.    rNTXGRATION 

The  farmer  is  concerned  about  packer 
feeding,  second,  because  it  is  a  form  of 
vertical  integration  which  would  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  a  free  and  open  live- 
stock market. 

For  many  years,  the  buying  and  selling 
of  farm  products  for  a  price  on  an  open 
market  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
American  agricultural  structure. 

Our  past  history  has  shown  that  prices 
arrived  at  fairly,  and  made  widely 
known,  will  serve  as  a  sound  basis  for 
guiding  both  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities. 

This  is  the  free  enterprise  system  at 
work.  It  is  a  system  that  has  provided 
equity  for  all  concerned,  including  the 
Independent  producing  fanner. 

But  now  there  Is  a  trend  away  from 
commodity  pricing  as  the  guiding  mech- 
anism for  our  farm  economy.  This  time- 
proven  system  Is  being  replaced,  in  some 
areas,  by  central  direction  through  large 
Integrated  combines. 

Already,  the  farmer  has  seen  a  free 
and  open  market  disappear  for  certain 
other  agricultural  commodities.  There 
was  ample  testimony  on  this  point  during 
the  field  hearings  at  Des  Moines  on  H.R, 
12115. 

Today,  the  farmer  no  longer  has  free 
access  to  market  ouiiets  in  the  broiler  in- 
dustry, since  about  95  percent  of  that 
Industry  is  owned  or  controlled  by  non- 
farm  firms. 

And  about  one-third  of  egg  production 
and  about  70  percent  of  turkey  produc- 
tion are  now  vertically  integrated.  In- 
creasingly, management  decisions  are 
being  made  by  someone  other  than  the 
farmer. 

Experience  has  shown  that  vertical  in- 
tegration in  any  particular  industry  must 
be  stopped  In  its  early  stages  or  it  will 
not  be  stopped  at  all. 

Harold  Brelmyer,  the  agricultural 
economist,  pointed  this  out  in  his  recent 
book  "Individual  Freedom  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Organization  of  Agriculture," 
when  he  wrote : 

As  Integration,  once  begun,  tends  to  be 
self-sustaining,  any  public  policy  to  arrest 
It  should  be  made  early  In  the  process.  When 
integration  has  already  gone  far.  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  influence  it,  let  alone  achieve  a  roll- 
back to  a  statue  quo  ante. 

Fortunately,  Insofar  as  the  livestock 
Industry  is  concerned,  it  Is  not  too  late. 
Packer-feeding  has  yet  to  reach  a  point 
where  livestock  production  is  under  the 
firm  grip  of  vertlcle  Integration. 
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But  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 
Unless  legislation  to  curb  packer  feeding 
is  enacted  in  the  near  future,  vertical  in- 
tegration wUl  prevail  at  the  expense  of 
the    Independent    producing    livestock 


farmer 

A  LEVER  FOR  ADDED  MARKET  POWER 

Finally,  farmers  fear  packer  feeding 
because  it  gives  meatpacking  firms  the 
chance  to  use  their  own  cattle  as  a  lever 
to  Increase  their  power  in  the  livestock 
market. 

Here,  the  immediate  danger  to  the 
family  farmer  is  that  packer  feeding  will 
result  in  depressed  livestock  prices.  It 
Is  now  apparent,  after  hearings  on  H.R. 
12115.  that  this  is  a  very  real  danger. 

During  the  field  hearings  at  Des 
Moines  in  April,  testimony  was  presented 
warning  that  packers  could  send  cattle 
mider  their  control  to  slaughter  at 
strategic  times  and  thus  depress  terminal 
market  prices. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Food  Marketing,  issued  in  June, 
also  expressed  concern  about  the  effect 
of  packer  feeding  on  a  stable  and  fair 
livestock  market.  The  commission's  re- 
port stated: 

Packer  ownership  of  cattle,  whether  in 
their  own  feedlots  or  custom  fed  for  them, 
has  caused  concern  about  possible  manipula- 
tion of  cattle  prices.  The  fear  is  that  pack- 
ers owning  large  numbers  of  cattle  may  draw 
unusually  heavily  upon  their  own  feedlots 
at  particular  times,  thus  depressing  markets 
and  permitting  the  packers  to  buy  cattle  at 
reduced  prices  for  later  delivery.  The  larger 
the  volume  sold  through  terminal  markets, 
the  less  the  likelihood  Is  that  such  a  practice 
might  be  successful.  Where  packer  feeding 
la  high.  carefiU  scrutiny  of  procurement 
practices  will  be  especially  Important  to  pre- 
vent price  manipulation. 

My  own  view  is  that  more  than  "care- 
ful sci-utiny"  is  required,  and  that  the 
threat  of  price  manipulation  of  the  live- 
stock market,  endangering  as  it  does 
farm  Income  and  our  free  enterpri.se  sys- 
tem, should  be  removed  by  legislative 
action. 

Yesterday,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultme  presented  evidence  to  the  Live- 
stock and  Feed  Grains  Subcommittee 
showing  that  packer  feeding  can  and  has 
depressed  livestock  prices. 

The  USDA,  In  Its  legislative  report 
supporting  H.R.  12115,  pointed  out  that 
packer  feeding  provides  individual  pack- 
ers with  a  potential  for  reinforcing  their 
market  power.  The  report  went  on  to 
say: 

In  our  studies,  we  hav«  evidence  of  mar- 
ket power  at  work.  At  one  of  our  Important 
livestock  markets,  packer-fed  transfers  to 
slaughter  by  a  large  packer  depressed  the  av- 
erage weekly  market  price  by  as  much  as  25 
to  50  cents  per  100  pounds  when  compared 
with  prices  at  other  markets.  During  a  pe- 
riod when  this  packers  transfers  of  his  own 
cattle  varied  from  zero  to  over  1.000  head 
per  week,  each  additional  100  head  of  packer- 
fed  cattle  slaughtered  per  week  lowered  the 
price  5  8  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  market 
leverage  exerted  here  Is  dramatically  demon- 
strated In  the  fact  tliat  an  equivalent  100 
head  increase  In  salable  cattle  receipts  at  the 
public  market  had  less  than  one-tenth  the 
Pnce  effect  of  packer-fed  transfers. 

In  short,  at  the  current  level  of  packer 
feeding,  individual  livestock  feeders  are 
already  suffering  adverse  price  effects 


As  packer  feeding  grows.  It  Is  a  safe  bet 
that  the  family  farmer  will  suffer  even 
more. 

This  is  all  the  more  reason,  In  my  judg- 
ment, why  passage  of  legislation  to  con- 
trol packer  feeding  should  not  be  de- 
layed 

SUPPORT  FOR   H.R.    121  :S 

The  concern  over  packer  feeding  has 
been  reflected  in  the  widespread  support 
H.R.  12115  has  received  from  individual 
farmers,  acricultural  organizations,  ter- 
minal market  operators,  and  business- 
men with  close  ties  to  farming. 

Very  frankly,  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised last  winter,  shortly  after  intro- 
ducing the  bill,  when  I  began  receiving 
letters  and  telegrams  favoring  it  not  only 
from  Iowa  but  from  many  other  points 
around  the  Nation. 

Three  of  the  four  major  farm  orga- 
nizations have  gone  on  record  m-glng  its 
enactment,  either  during  the  Des  Moines 
hearing.s  or  in  the  testimony  just  com- 
pleted here  in  Wa.shington. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recommended  passage 
of  H.R.  12115  with  certain  technical  re- 
visions. The  USDA  report,  filed  with  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  says  at 
one  point: 

H  R.  12115.  if  enact^ed,  would  be  landmark 
legislation,  Ii  would  be  the  first  action 
taken  t^  arrest  the  trend  towards  removing 
the  production  and  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts from  the  hands  of  farmers  as  capital- 
inve,<iting.  risk-bearing  managerial  entre- 
preneurs, and  transferring  them  to  the  di- 
rect control  of  processing  concerns. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  opposition  to  the 
bill.  No  meatpacking  fiiTns  testified  at 
the  Des  Moines  hearings,  but  represent- 
atives of  the  meatpacking  Industry  ap- 
peared in  Washington  this  week  to  op- 
ix)se  H.R.  12115. 

This  was  hardly  a  surpri.se.  The 
meatpacking  firms  do  not  want  to  see 
this  legislation  pass  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  they  do  not  want  to  lose  the 
opportunity  for  continued  and  increased 
packer  feeding. 

PREcroe.N'Ts  jfsTiryiNc  h,r.  1211s 
This  Is  not  a  radical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It5  overall  purpose,  in  fact,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  language  of  previous 
legislation  and  with  several  imix)rtant 
court  decisions. 

H.R.  12115,  for  example,  is  consistent 
with  the  packer  consent  decree  of  1920, 
wlilch  undid  some  vertical  Integration 
that  had  taken  place  earlier  in  the  live- 
stock and  meatpacking  industry. 

The  packer  consent  decree,  reaffirmed 
by  a  Federal  court  as  late  as  1960,  re- 
quired the  five  major  packing  firm's  to 
divest  themselves  of  financial  Interests 
in  a  large  number  of  areas  affecting 
agriculture. 

It  required  the  firms  to  give  up  con- 
trol of  major  stockyards  and  terminal 
markets,  of  terminal  railroads  adjacent 
to  these  stockyards,  and  of  the  principal 
market  news  media  of  that  time. 

In  addition,  the  packer  consent  decree 
restrained  the  five  packing  firms  from 
engaging  in  the  retailing  of  meats  and 
groceries. 

The  five  packing  firms  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  the  consent  decree  voluntarily. 
Even  so,  the  decree  was  enforced  only 
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after  the  Government  continued  to  bring 
court  action  against  the  packers.  Fi- 
nally, the  decree  was  affirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1931. 

This  is  an  imjwrtant  point,  since  one 
witnes,s  at  the  Des  Moines  hearings  on 
H.R.  12115  agreed  that  packer  feeding 
was  undesirable  but  argued  against  the 
bill  on  Grounds  that  packers  should  be 
allowed  to  voluntarily  stop  the  practice 
Considering  the  lustor>-  of  the  packer 
consent  decree,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
chances  of  a  voluntary  end  to  packer 
feedinij  are  practically  nonexistent 

The  purpose  of  H.R,  12115  is  also  con- 
sistent with  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  of  1921.  which  it  would  amend 

This  act  prohibits  packers  from  en- 
Pagmg  in  all  unfair  or  unjustly  discrim- 
inatory practices,  and  also  bans  activi- 
ties  which  are  done  for  the  purpose  or 
with  the  effect  of  manipulating  or  con- 
trolling prices. 

And,  like  the  Federal  antitrust  laws 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  con- 
demns monopolies  or  activities  which  re- 
strain commerce. 

H.R.  12115,  consistent  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's well-established  antitrust  pol- 
icies, is  aimed  at  preserving  the  opera- 
tion of  a  competitive  economic  system  in 
the  livestock  industrj*. 

At  the  same  time,  the  biU  recognizes 
that  antitrust  policies  for  agriculture 
must  of  necessity  protect  the  smaU 
against  the  moderately  large— not  the 
moderately  large  against  the  giant  as 
with  commerce  and  Industry. 

In  short,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
smaU  livestock  feeder  to  survive- without 
havmg  the  market  leverage  of  moder- 
ately large  packing  fli-ms  exerted  against 
him. 


PRESENT    PROVISIONS    OT   THE    BILL 

In  its  present  form,  H.R.  12115  would 
curb  large-scale  packer  feeding  by  means 
of  three  basic  provisions. 

First,  it  would  ban  livestock  feeding  by 
meaUjacking  firms,  or  by  retail  chain 
stores  engaged  in  meatpacking  opera- 
tions, with  more  than  $1  miUion  in  annual 
ero.ss  sales. 

Second,  it  would  bar  any  officer  or  di- 
rector of  such  firms,  or  any  owner  of 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  stock  in  such 
a  firm,  from  engaging  in  the  livestock 
feeding  business. 

Third,  it  would  prohibit  such  firms 
from  purchasing  livestock  for  slaughter 
by  means  of  feeding  contracts  with  In- 
dividual farmers. 

The  third  provision  Ls  not  intended  to 
prohibit  a  meatpacking  firm  from  enter- 
ing into  a  contract  under  which  a  farmer 
agrees  to  deliver  livestock  to  the  packer 
on  a  specified  future  date,  provided  the 
packer  does  not  obtain  control  over  feed- 
ing of  the  livestock  by  ownership  or  con- 
tract. 

Nor  is  the  bill  intended  to  restrict  so- 
called  marketing  agreements  between  a 
farm  organization,  acting  on  behalf  of 
it,s  members,  and  meatpacking  firms. 

SUGGESTED    REVISIONS 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
while  supporting  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
bill,  has  recommended  revisions  that 
would  utilize  a  different  standard  for 
controlling  packer  feeding. 
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The  USDA  proposal  would  limit  meat- 
packing firms  and  retail  chalnstores  en- 
gaged in  meatpacking  operations  to 
slaughtering  at  ony  one  location  during 
any  one  week  no  more  than  100  head  of 
cattle,  300  head  of  hogs,  and  300  head  of 
lambs  fed  by  such  firms. 

These  slaughtering  limitations  would 
also  apply  to  livestock  fed  by  any  officer 
or  director  of  such  firms,  any  person 
with  more  than  5  percent  of  the  voting 
power  or  control  of  such  firms,  or  any 
subsidiary  or  aflBliate  in  which  such 
firms  have  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
voting  power  or  control. 

In  addition,  these  limitations  would 
cover  livestock  purchased  for  slaughter 
by  means  of  feeding  contracts  with  in- 
dividual farmers. 

The  slaughtering  limitations,  USDA 
has  explained,  would  still  hold  packer- 
feeding  operations  below  a  level  where  it 
could  be  used  to  exert  leverage  on  live- 
stock market  prices. 

However,  within  these  limitations, 
packers  ^uld  feed  livestock  on  experi- 
mental farms  and  ofBcers,  directors  and 
owners  of  packing  firms  could  continue 
to  operate  fai'ins  which  they  may  have 
acquired  as  outside  Investments. 

In  addition^  the  bill  as  revised  would 
allow  Individual  farmers  to  retain  up  to 
a  5-percent  ownership  in  a  packing  firm 
without  any  restrictions  on  their  live- 
stock marketing  activities. 

Personally,  I  have  no  pride  of  author- 
ship in  the  language  of  HH.  12115  as 
originally  drafted,  and  I  plan  to  give  the 
revlslona  recommended  by  USDA  close 
and  careful  study. 

But  it  Is  my  firm  belief  that  legisla- 
tion, no  matter  what  Its  final  technical 
form,  is  urgently  needed  to  curb  packer 
feeding  and  its  treat  to  the  family 
fanner  and  a  free  and  competitive  live- 
stock market. 


A  Tilbatc  to  Leif  EriksoB,  on  the  Occaiion 
•i  Lcif  EriluoB  Day,  1966  , 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n-LiNois 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursdav,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  the  Nation  celebrates  the  achieve- 
ments of  Lief  Erikson.  The  bravery  of 
exploration  is  revered  throughout  the 
aces,  and  rewarded  by  the  ringing 
praises  of  history.  And  of  all  the  great 
ezi^rers,  no  tribe  can  be  said  to  have 
surpassed.  In  daring  and  audaciousness, 
the  Viking  heroes  of  the  10th  and  11th 
oentures.  AD. 

Many  courageous  sailors  of  Scandi- 
navian birth  were  Involved  in  l>attle  with 
the  great  unknown.  Of  these,  the  best 
remembered — the  most  honored  by 
Scandinavians  at  home  and  abroad — was 
Lelf  Erikson,  the  outstanding  mariner 
and  adventurer  of  the  Viking  era,  a  hero 
ot  classic  proportions. 

The  father  of  Leif  Erikson  was  Erie 


the  Red,  a  man  of  furious  temper  and 
great  Imagination.  Bam.shed  succes- 
sively from  Non\-ay  and  Iceland  for  deeds 
of  violence,  he  deserted  the  known  world 
to  roam  the  dark,  mysteriou.s  northern 
seas,  retumins  with  news  of  wonders 
previou.'ily  unob.';or\r'd.  In  time,  the  son, 
Leif  Erikson,  would  surpass  hi.s  famous 
father,  chartin.^^nknown  regions  even 
further  west. 

The  courage  of  the  Vikings  was  ti-uly 
phenomenal.  President  Johivson.  speak- 
ing last  month  in  honor  of  Leif  Erikson, 
declared  that: 

Tl-ie  Viking  explorers  of  a  thousand  years 
ago  left  VIS  an  example  ot  courage  and  daring 
that  will  never  be  fortrotten.  Their  far- 
reaching  voyages  across  frigid  northern  seas 
in  small  boats,  guided  by  crude  and  primitive 
Instruments  of  navigation,  are  a  lasting 
testament  to  what  man's  bravery  and  deter- 
mination can  iichieve. 

The  American  rocket  pro5:ram  of  the 
current  era  can  be  said  to  .stem  from  the 
Erikson  tradition — a  bold  and  grand 
tradition  conceived  by  men  of  steel,  to  be 
followed  by  others  of  their  kind. 

The  name,  Leif  Erikson.  shall  stand 
forever  as  a  sj-mbol  of  courage  in  the  face 
of  mystery  and  danger — a  hero  among 
the  heroes  of  all  time. 


Tbe  OAS  Tarns  a  Corner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  7.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  deser\es 
the  appreciation  of  everyone  in  this 
hemisphere  for  the  fine  job  it  is  doing  in 
its  peacekeeping  role  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

An  analysis  of  the  Organization's  new 
stature  appeared  as  an  editorial  in  the 
June  11,  1965,  edition  of  Life  magazine. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 

The   OAS   Turns   a    Corner 

There  are  troops  patrolling  the  streets  of 
Santo  Domingo  today  wearing  helmets 
marked  "O  E  A."  The  Initials  stand,  in 
Spanish,  for  the  Organization  of  American 
States:  and  these  troops  are  part  of  the  first 
peace-keeping  force  ever  fielded  by  that  or- 
ganlziitlon.  Their  presence,  according  to 
Preeident  Johnson  in  his  assessment  of  the 
several  positive  accomplishments  of  the  U.S. 
Intervention,  "may  be  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  all." 

Even  though  the  U.S.  failed  unilaterally  to 
find  a  political  solution  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  getting  the  0..\.S.  to  commit  Itself 
was  a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  The  troops 
(so  far,  over  1.500  men  from  four  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries)  are  welcome  and  will  be  use- 
ful in  maintaining  the  cease-fire  which  the 
U.S.  forces  put  into  effect.  They  are  even 
more  welcome  for  their  symbolic  impwrtance. 

In  the  past,  the  OAS.  has  often  discour- 
aged even  sympathetic  diplomats.  "We're  a 
bunch  of  guitar  players.  I'm  sorry  to  say," 
lamented  one  senior  ambassador  after  a  long, 
weary  meeting  recently.  Afflicted  with  pro- 
cedural encumbrances,  its  deliberations  have 
frequently   bogged  down   in   legalistic   gar- 


rulities. It  also  suffers  from  a  b:td  case  of 
chronic  cross  purpose. 

Unlike  the  U.N.,  which  sprang  more  or 
less  full  grown  Into  being  at  San  Francisco 
In  1945,  the  OA.S.  represents  the  sum.  or 
residue,  of  what  one  authority  calls  "a  veri- 
table hodgepodge  of  organizations,  resolu- 
tions, treaties,  conventions,  principles  and 
procedtires"  stretching  over  roughly  150  years 
of  hemisphere  history.  Technically,  the 
term  O.A.S.  applies  only  to  the  International 
organization  set  up  after  a  meeting  in 
Bogota,  Colombia  in  1948.  However,  other 
treaties — such  as  the  one  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1947  and  that  signed  in  1961  at  Puma  del 
Elste,  Uruguay,  which  launched  the  Alliance 
for  Progress — further  define  its  powers  and 
responsibilities.  In  general  terms,  the  OAS. 
is  supposed  to  do  three  things:  1)  protect 
American  states  against  encroachment  from 
outside  the  hemisphere;  2)  prevent  conflicts 
and  mediate  disputes  between  American 
states;  3)  while  preserving  political  liberty, 
promote  social  and  economic  Improvements. 

To  achieve  these  laudable  alms,  the  O.A.S. 
has  a  complex  structure  of  organs  and  sub- 
organs  capable  mostly  of  causing  delay.  For 
practical  purposes,  the  principal  organ  is 
the  council,  which  sits  In  Washington  per- 
manently and  is  made  up  of  ambassadors 
from  each  of  the  20  member  states.  The 
council  is  not  meant  to  have  any  decisive 
function  of  its  own,  but  it  has  sometimes 
found  ways  to  act  when  it  felt  a  collective 
sense  of  urgency. 

The  fundamental  difficulties  of  the  OAS. 
turn  upon  the  concept  of  Intervention.  The 
traditional  Latin  American  feax  of  U.S.  Inter- 
vention has  confused  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
prime  foreign  intervention — Slno-Sovlet 
Communism.  Although  In  1948,  1954  and 
again  in  1962  the  O.A.S.  equated  Communist 
subversion  with  foreign  aggression,  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  members  could  be  brought 
to  vote  sanctions  against  Communist  Cuba. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  many  Latin  Amer- 
icans reacted  indignantly  to  the  unilateral 
U.S.  action  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  It 
looked  too  much  like  a  return  to  the  Marine 
expeditions  of  40  or  50  years  ago.  One  am- 
bassador went  so  far  as  to  describe  the 
episode  as  a  "Waterloo  for  the  OJi.S.."  and 
the  VB.  has  been  required  to  undertake  a 
massive  diplomatic  effort  to  restore  the  or- 
ganization's prestige  and  soothe  abraded 
feelings.  We  needed  the  O.AJ3.  to  validate 
and  internationalize  our  Intervention.  In 
BO  doing  It  has  demonstrated  its  own  new 
willingness  and  ability  to  face  realities. 

Some  heckling  has  been  heard.  Both  U.N. 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  and  Prance's 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  have,  for  differ- 
ent reasons,  protested  that  peace-keeping  is 
the  sole  prerogative  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  Similar  arguments  have  been  of- 
fered before.  But  the  U.N.  Charter  specifi- 
cally notes  that  it  is  perfectly  all  right  for  a 
regional  organization  to  do  a  peace-keeping 
Job.  if  done  in  a  manner  "consistent  with  the 
Purposes  and  Principles"  of  the  UJf.  The 
Dominican  operation  Is  the  best  sort  of 
peace-keeping  Job. 

Having  shown  a  willingness  and  ability  to 
grasp  such  higher  responsibUlties,  the  O.A.S. 
deserves  encouragement  Instead  of  carping. 
It  naturally  shares  the  inhibitions  and  tim- 
idities of  its  members  and  sometimes  tends 
to  magnify  them,  particularly  the  old  fear  of 
U.S.  dominance.  But  It  is  rapidly  growing 
out  of  this  fixation.  To  deal  with  Its  real 
challenges — subversion  and  the  confusion 
subversion  feeds  on — the  O.A.S.  must  sim- 
plify and  tighten  up  its  machinery.  It  must 
also  set  up  a  permanent,  relatively  small  but 
swiftly  mobile  Inter-American  Peace  Force 
which  can  act  as  a  fire  brigade  under  O.A.S. 
control  anywhere  in  the  hemisphere.  For 
this  force  there  is  already  a  model  at  hand. 
It  Is  patrolling  the  streets  of  Santo  Domingo 
right  now  wearing  helmets  marked  "O.E.A." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  SirPSflc- 
er,  as  the  89th  Congress  draws  to  a  close 
I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the  cc-opera- 
tion  of  the  residents  of  my  district  in  let- 
ting me  have  the  benefit  of  their  views 
during  these  past  2  years.  Their  letters, 
telegrams,  telephone  calls,  and  personal 
visits  have  enabled  me,  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress,  to  keep  advised  of 
the  thinking  at  home  on  the  matters 
pending  before  us  here  in  Washington. 

Of  particular  help  was  the  large  re- 
sponse to  my  annual  questionnaire.  I 
first  sent  out  a  questionnaire  in  1955,  my 
first  year  in  Congress,  and  it  has  grown 
in  these  12  years  from  an  initial  response 
of  20,000  to  over  55,000.  This  high  re- 
turn, along  with  the  other  forms  of  com- 
munication during  the  sessions,  permits 
close  contact  with  the  home  district 
which  would  otherwise  be  impossible,  and 
it  strengthens  the  process  of  representa- 
tive government. 

I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  their  Government  in  these 
ways,  and  to  i-eport  here  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire  for  the  two  sessions  of 
the  89th  Congress. 

The  results  follow: 
Que^ioymairc  results,  1st  session,  89th  Con- 
gress   (1965) 
[Results  in  percent] 

1.  Arc  you  in  favor  of  a  Government- 
supported  medical  care  plan  for  the  aged? 

Percen  t 
Yes 59 

35 


No. 


No  answer g 

If  your  answer  to  the  above  question  was 
"yes,"  please  an,?wer  one  of  the  following: 

Perce  It  t 

(a)  Do  you  favor  medicare  financed  by 

social  security? 54 

(b)  Do  you  favor  "eldercare"  financed  by 

matching  Federal-State  funds?...     40 

2.  Do   you   approve   a  reduction   In   excise 
taxes  this  year?  Percent 

Yes 


72 

No 21 

No  answer __  7 

3.  Should  foreign  aid  be  cut? 
Yes 

No_.  ■ 


Percent 
86 


10 

No  answer _       4 

4.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which  now  permits  the 
States  to  have  right-to-work  laws? 

Percent 


Yes_ 


26 

67 
8 


No _        _   /  — 

No  answer 

5.  Do  you  approve  increased  Federal  aid  to 
education?  Percent 

Yes_._ 
No ' 


49 

45 

Noanswer _  g 

6.  Do  you  favor  my  bill  to  raise  the  "out- 
side income"  limitation  from  $1,200  to  $2,400 
for  those  dr.awlng  social  security  benefits? 


Qucittonnaire  results.  1st  session.  89th  Con- 
gress (1965)  — Continued 
(Results  in  percent) 

7.  Do  you  support  US   military  activity  in 

Vienam? 

Percent 


Yes 

No 

No  answer  - 


66 

37 

8 

Questionnaire      results.     2d     session,     89th 

Congress    {1966) 

I  Results  in  percent| 

1     Do    you    support    US.   military   activity 
in  Vietnam? 


Yes 

No   . 


Percent 
89 

No  answer Illllllliri"      2 


Yes- 
No_. 


68 

24 

No  answer 3 

2    Would   you   support    an   increased    pro- 
gram lor  highway  safety? 

Yes  87 

No 12 

No  answer 1 

3.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  provide  more 
humane   treatment   for   laboratory   animals? 

Yes   55 

No 38 

No  answer g 

4.  Should   exci.se   Uixes  on   telephone   bills 
and  automobiles  be  reinstated? 


Yes 

No  . 


20 

-- 78 

Noanswer 2 

5.  Should    the    $1  25    minimum    wage    be 
raised? 


Yes 


51 


No 44 

Noanswer _     5 

6.  Should  the  "war  on  poverty"  be  con- 
tinued? 

Yes 30 

No 64 

No  answer g 

7.  Would  you  favor  a  change  in  the  pres- 
ent 2-year  term  of  office  to  a  4-year  term  for 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  If  half  of 
the  Members  were  elected  every  2  years? 

Yes 65 

No 29 

Noanswer _         g 

8.  Do  you  support  an  Increased  U.S.  effort 
in  ocean  research? 

Yes   81 

No ,5 

Noanswer _  4 


Maoion  Forum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  7.  1966 
Mr    BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
participating  in  the  weekly  broadcast  of 
the  Dean  Manion  Forum. 

Dean  Manion  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing radio  commentators  of  our  Nation. 
He  is  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
our  American  heritage  and  our  Consti- 
tution, and  the  defeat  of  Communist  ag- 
gression at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Manion  Forum  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  resjiected  prosrams  dl;.seminating 
news   and   facts    to    tlie   people   of   our 


Nalijii,  .ind  i.s  a  trusted  .souice  of  in- 
foimation— not  always  readily  available 
from  other  sources. 

The  forum  conducted  personally  by 
Dean  Manion  reaches  millions.  It  just 
completed  12  years  of  broadcasting  on 
October  4  of  this  year  with  a  record  of 
more  than  600  cjiisecutive  weekly  broad- 
casts Over  300  radio  stations  carry  the 
program  nationwide. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  Dean  Manion  Forum  In  which  I 
partic:pated  on  October  2,  1966.  The 
subject  is  timely,  and  the  broadcast  in- 
cluded a  di.'^cusslo!l  of  a  Vitally  important 
subject  winch  I  believe  is  of  interest 
tD  my  rolleaguc.^  in  the  Hou.'?e 

The  followint;  is  the  text  of  the  broad- 
cast: 
I  A  M  lunii  Funim.  South  Bend  1  Ind  i  weekly 

bro:idcast  No    626,  Oct    2.  1966 1 
Guerrilla  War  in  America's  Streets — Offi- 

(  lAL     Tf.siimony     Reve.als    Reds    Provoke 

Race  Riots 

I  By  Hon  John  H  Buchanan.  Member  of 
Congress  fc>r  Alabama) 
Dean  Manion.  Congressman  John  H. 
Buchanan,  of  Alabama,  believes  that  Com- 
munist.s  have  been  and  still  are  exploiting 
riots,  bloodshed  and  r.icial  hatred  In  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  behind  the  mask  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  If  he  is  right  then  we 
may  be  up  against  the  same  kind  of  Com- 
munist guerrilla  war  here  at  home  that  our 
soldiers  are  fighting  in  Viet  Nam.  I  have 
asked  the  distinguished  Congressman  to  ex- 
plain his  conviction  to  the  audience,  and  he 
is  here  at  the  microphone  now  to  do  Just 
that. 

Congre.s?man  Buchxnan.  welcome  back  to 
the  Manion  Forum.  Tell  us  just  how  much 
CommuniRt  influence  you  believe  is  present 
in  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Congressman  Buchana.n.  Ironically.  Dean 
Manion.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
Communist  Party  boss  Gus  Hall  have  agreed 
that  Communist  activity  has  been  present  In 
the  civil  rights  movement  since  Its  very  In- 
ception. Mr.  Hoover  has  pointed  out  that 
this  is  by  no  means  a  controlling  influence. 
However,  in  January,  1964.  U.S.  Communist 
Party  leader  Gus  Hall  said :  "Members  of  the 
Communist  Party  are  very  active  in  all  of  the 
Negro  organizations  engaged  In  the  civil 
rights  struggle  " 

And  in  late  June  of  this  year,  during  the 
Communist  Party's  national  convention  in 
New  York  City.  Claude  Lightfoot  declared 
that  the  Party  intends  to  move  openly  Into 
the  civil  rights  struggles.  Lightfoot.  a  Negro 
and  head  of  the  Party  in  Illinois,  stated.  "We 
will  allow  no  one  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment or  the  white  power  structure  to  block 
such  a  move." 

Tlie  evidence  continues  to  mount  that 
Communist  Influence  and  infiltration  are  ex- 
panding rather  than  contracting  within  the 
civil  rights  movement  In  this  country.  Many 
of  us  have  contended  that  the  evil  handiwork 
of  Communists  is  reflected  In  the  increasing 
number  of  riots  and  outbursts  of  violence  In 
our  cities. 

During  the  Harlem  riots  In  1964.  the  Red 
Chinese-oriented  Marxist  organization,  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  was  active  on  the 
scene.  And  now,  solid  evidence  has  been 
offered  of  Communist  participation,  and  per- 
haps even  leadership,  in  the  July  riots  in 
Cleveland.  Incidentally,  in  those  riots  four 
people  were  killed,  46  were  injured  and  doz- 
ens of  buildings  were  burned. 

Dean  Manion.  Where  do  you  find  evidence 
to  support  this.  Congressman? 

Congressman  Buchanan.  Here  are  the 
exact  words  of  the  special  report  of  the 
Cleveland  Grand  Jury: 

"This  Jury  finds  that  the  outbreak  of  law- 
lessne.ss  and  disorder  was  both  organized, 
precipitated,   and   exploited   by  a  relatively 
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small  group  of  trained  and  discipline  profes- 
slonAla  at  this  business." 

The  report  of  this  Jury,  appointed  to  In- 
Testlgate  the  riots,  goes  on  to  state: 

"They  are  aided  and  abetted,  wittingly  or 
otherwise,  by  misguided  people  of  all  agee 
and  colors,  many  of  whom  are  avowed  be- 
lievers In  violence  and  extremism,  and  some 
of  whom  also  are  either  members  of  or  offi- 
cers In  the  Communist  Party." 

There  It  Is  in  black  and  white — "aided  and 
abetted  ...  by  members  of  or  officers  In  the 
Communist  Party." 

Thia  Grand  Jury  report,  by  the  way.  was 
based  on  the  testimony  of  40  witnesses  and 
took  over  two  weeks  to  prepare.  It  is  17 
pages  long,  and  Is  a  carefully  reasoned  and 
documented  analysis  of  who  and  what 
caused  the  Cleveland  riots.  The  Jury  Chair- 
man was  Mr.  Loxils  B.  Seltzer,  the  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  who,  I  am  advised,  is  of 
the  Liberal  persuasion. 

Dean  M4nion.  That  seems  to  be  pretty 
BoUd  substantiating  evidence. 

Congressman  Btjchan.*n  Most  definitely. 
Nor  can  their  warnings  be  dismissed.  The 
Grand  Jury  report  stated: 

"This  Jury  further  believes  that,  even 
though  what  already  happened  Is  both  re- 
grettable and  tragic  In  every  conceivable 
human  aspect,  there  Is  a  grave  potentiality 
for  repetition  of  these  disorders,  or  others 
like  them,  occurring  elsewhere  in  this 
community." 

I  believe.  Dean  Manlon.  that  there  is  an 
equally  grave  possibility  of  severe  disorders 
and  riots  occurring  In  other  American  cities 
as  long  as  trained  agitators  and  promoters  of 
rebellion  and  anarchy  are  allowed  to  do  their 
subTerslve  work  In  relative  obscurity  and 
freedom.  This  is  why  I  have  called  for  a 
Congressional  Investigation  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  civil  rights  movement.  That 
Is  why  I  want  the  facts  about  Communist 
In&ltratlon  and  Influence  to  be  brought  out 
Into  the  open  where  they  belong. 

The  time  Is  most  propitious  for  members 
of  all  sides  to  speak  out  against  those  who 
are  trying  to  subvert  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment for  their  own  un-American  purp>o6es. 
And  the  time  Is  propitious  also  for  those  in 
high  places — those  public  officials,  those  min- 
isters who  have  been  encouraging  civil  dis- 
obedience and  speaking  of  unjust  laws  that 
one  need  not  obey — to  change  their  language 
and  begin  to  take  the  side  of  law  and  order 
and  to  combat  subversion  in  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

LABOS    rrNIONS     SET     EXAMPLE 

After  all.  Communist  Infiltration  and  pene- 
tration have  never  been  tolerated  by  any 
major  movement  In  the  United  States.  For 
example.  In  the  1930's  and  40s  Communists 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  trade  unions,  be- 
lieving that  the  American  working  man  could 
be  won  over.  The  Communists  erred  badly; 
they  never  converted  a  significant  number  of 
American  workers  but  they  did  succeed  in  in- 
filtrating and  seizing  control  of  a  dozen  trade 
unions  in  the  United  States. 

The  reaction  of  responsible  union  leaders 
was  swift  and  decisive.  Communist-con- 
trolled unions  were  expelled  from  the  CIO. 
American  labor  cleansed  Its  ranks  of  those 
who  had  gnxxned  It  for  a  foreign  power. 
And  when  American  labor  so  acted.  It 
strengthened  Itself,  this  country,  and  estab- 
lished a  precedent  for  bU  other  segments  of 
our  society  If  they  should  ever  be  confronted 
by  a  similar  threat  of  subversion.  Today, 
leaders  of  the  civil  rights  movement  should 
move  decisively  to  cleanse  their  movement 
of  all  Communist  taint  and  Influence. 

Dkan  Manion.  Some  of  these  leaders  have 
tried  to  do  that,  haven't  they.  Congressman? 

Congressman  BncHAN.\N.  Yes,  some  have 
warned  their  members  of  Communist  at- 
tempts to  Infiltrate  and  direct  their  organi- 
sations, they  have  rejected  co-operation  with 
extremist  elements  and  their  siren  song  of 
"black  power."  However,  others  have  stated 
flatly   that   they   will    work    with   anybody. 


They  haVt  raised  strange  banners,  rarely 
seen  In  our  free  society,  and  tlicy  have  opened 
the  door  wide  to  Communist  penetration  and 
Infiltration. 

Of  particular  concern  to  many  of  us  Is  the 
slgnilicant  number  of  young  people  active  in 
these  .new  extremist  groups  and  participating 
in  such  outljursts  as  the  Cleveland  riots,  and 
who  tr.-iin.ed  and  disciplined  and  a.ssigned 
these  acts  of  violence  and  insurrection.  Two 
men  in  partlcuKir  were  cited  by  the  Grand 
Jury  report  — Lewis  G.  Robinson  and  Harlell 
Jones.  Both  men  were  connected  In  Cleve- 
l.ind  with,  anions  other  organizations,  the 
Revolution.! ry  Action  Movement.  RAM,  us 
described  by  F"BI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is: 
"A  highly  militant,  secretive  organization 
following  the  Chsnese-orlented  Mar.xist- 
Leninlst  line,  and  believes  in  replacing  the 
capitalist  system  with  Socialism." 

The  means  to  this  end  or  replacing  capi- 
talism has  been  outlined  by  Phillip  Abbott 
Luce,  a  former  member  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  the  pro-Chinese  Comnuinist  or- 
ganization in  this  country.  Mr.  Luce  has 
written,  "RAM  envisions  using  the  urban 
areas  as  a  base  of  operations.  Revolution- 
aries in  RAM  believe  that  the  black  ghetto 
areas  of  our  major  cities  hold  the  key  to  a 
successful  guerrilla  war.  Tliey  specifically 
propose  that  black  people  be  organized  into 
small  guerrilla  units  which  would  use  the 
night    to    spread    terror    through    the    city." 

Let  nie  repeat  tiiat  sentence,  if  I  may,  Dean 
Manion.  They  specifically  propose  that 
black  people  be  organized  Into  small  guerrilla 
units  which  will  use  the  night  to  spread  ter- 
ror through  the  city."  Now'isn't  that  exactly 
what  happened  in  Cleveland  and  in  many 
other  American  cities  this  summer? 

If  one  questions  Just  how  serious  things 
have  become,  let  him  consider  that  In  a  20 
day  period  this  last  July,  eight  U  S.  cities 
were  ripped  apart  by  race  riots  or  near  riots. 
The  riot  total  was  scvpn  killed,  nearly  200 
injured,  and  prriperty  damage  running  into 
millions  of  dollars.  The  riots  In  Cleveland 
and  elsewhere  clearly  suggest  a  blueprint 
for  terror  and  destruction  drawn  up  by  or- 
ganizations like  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movemcn". 

Dean  Manion.  Other  organizations  were 
also  active  in  the  Cleveland  riots,  were  they 
nof 

Congref.sman  BrrHANAN.  Yes.  the  Grand 
Jury  also  received  evidence  tha;  leaders  of 
the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  arrived  in  Cleve- 
land only  a  few  days  before  the  outbreaks. 
These  DuBois  Club  leaders,  according  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  made  swift  contact  with  the 
aforementioned  Robin.=on  and  Jo  les  and  also 
with  two  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  the  Ohio  Valley  Such  co-operation  was 
only  natural  because  the  W.  E  B.  DuBois 
Clubs  of  America  hap;ien  to  be  the  newest 
protege  of  the  Communist  Party,  USA. 

In  October.  1964.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  stated:  "In  its  continuing  drive  to 
attract  young  Americans,  the  Communist 
Party.  US  A.,  form.^  the  new  nationalist 
Marxist  youth  organization  In  June.  1964. 
the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America." 
Since  then  the  DuBois  Clubs  have  become  in- 
creasingly militant,  calling  for  an  end  to 
U.S.  bombing  in  North  Viet  Nam.  the  with- 
drawal of  all  American  troops  from  Viet  Nam, 
sponsoring  training  schools  for  young  peo- 
ple and  many  other  activities.  Tlie  almost 
Inevitable  action  by  our  Government  came 
in  March  of  this  year  when  the  attorney 
general  asked  the  Subver.sive  Artivlties  Con- 
trol Board  for  an  order  requiring  the  DuBois 
Clubs  of  America  to  register  with  the  attor- 
ney general  as  a  Communist  front  organiza- 
tion. 

RIGHTS    LtADER.S    SHOf'.D    CIEA.N    HOUSE 

Dean  Manion.  The  DuBois  Clubs  and  the 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement  appeared  to 
w^ork  hand-ln-glove  with  the  Communists  in 
Cleveland,    right? 

Congressman  Buchanan.  Yes.-  and  who 
can  say  how  many  other  riots  they  have  in- 


fluenced, directed,  precipitated?  Dean 
Manion.  I  have  discussed  some  of  the  facts 
here  on  yoiu"  program,  many  others  are  avail- 
able. All  of  the  facts  should  be  brought 
dramatically  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
so  that  the  civil  rights  movement  can  be 
cleansed  of  subversive  elements.  I  believe 
that  a  Congressional  Investigation  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
would  be  the  best  way  to  help  responsible 
civil  rights  leaders  clean  house.  Futlierniore. 
I  and  many  others  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  statements  of  the  new  breed  of  civil 
rights  le.idcrs — young  firebrands  like  Stokeiy 
Carmichael,  of  the  Student  Nonviolciu 
Coordinating  Committee, 

StolTcly  Carmichael,  you  will  recall,  was 
recently  arrested  in  Atlanta  for  allegedly  in- 
citing a  riot  Involving  one  thousand  persons 
in  this  city  known  far  and  wide  for  its  racial 
moderation.  In  which  riots  the  mayor,  who 
is  a  champion  of  Negro  rights,  was  knocked 
to  the  ground  while  attcmiitlng  to  calm  the 
crowd.  The  police  chief  of  Atlanta  stated, 
and  I  think  many  would  agree  with  him,  that 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee ought  now  to  be  called  the  "Non- 
student  Violence  Committee."  And  this,  of 
course.  Is  under  the  Infiuence  of  its  new- 
leader,  Stokeiy  Carmichael,  or  Floyd  Mc- 
Klisick  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

I  wonder  Just  how  many  Negroes  are 
listening  to  Carmichael?  He  has  put  the 
matter  of  "black  power"  very  simply  for  his 
followers:  "Negroes  certainly  see  that  this  Is 
the  richest  country  in  the  world  and  they 
want  to  share  In  the  wealth,  and  the  feel- 
ing, whether  or  not  the  white  press  likes 
this,  whether  or  not  the  white  Liberals  like 
it.  Is  that  If  Negroes  cannot  enjoy  part  of 
that  dream  they  are  going  to  burn  the  coun- 
try down."  Carmichael  said  that,  by  the 
way,  1..  an  interview  In  the  National  Guard- 
ian, the  leading  Marxist  Journal  In  this 
country. 

At  a  news  conference  here  in  Washing- 
ton, DC  ,  Stokeiy  Carmichael  was  asked  If 
"black  power"  was  ba.>'ed  on  non-violence. 
He  answered  the  question  with  a  question. 
"Can  you  have  power  without  violence?" 
And  at  CORE"s  annual  convention  this  past 
.summer.  Its  new  head,  Floyd  McKissick, 
stated:  "Non-violence  in  this  country  may  be 
Christian  but  It  Is  un-American."  I  ask  you, 
can  anything  be  more  warped  or  distorted 
than  to  say  that  non-violence  is  un-Amer- 
ican? Can  anything  be  more  calculated  to 
Incite  and   encourage  violence? 

Dean  Manion.  I  can't  Imagine  a  more  in- 
flammatory statement  than  the  one  you 
Just  quoted. 

Congressman  Buchanan.  What  a  tragedy 
It  would  be  If  millions  of  good,  law-abiding 
people  should  be  hurt  by  a  willful  band  of 
young  extremists  who  are  unwilling  to  listen 
to  older,  wiser  heads  and  to  learn  from  the 
textbook  of  history.  Goodwill,  progress  and 
understanding  have  now  been  placed  in  Jeop- 
ardy because  a  small  number  of  extremists 
and  militants  are  accepting  the  help  and  as- 
sistance of  anybody.  Including  Communists, 
and  are  advocating  any  means,  Including 
violence. 

It  Is  to  prevent  this  tragedy.  It  Is  to  bring 
about  the  full  proof  about  extremists  and 
subversives  in  civil  rights.  It  Is  to  prevent 
more  and  more  riots  and  violence  that  I  will 
continue  to  press  for  a  Congressional  Investi- 
gation of  Communist  and  extremist  influence 
In  the  civil  rights  movement  In  America. 
Nor  Just  for  the  sake  of  a  movement  but  for 
the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you  Congressman 
John  H.  Buchanan,  of  Alabama.  I  think  we 
should  have  this  Congressional  Investigation 
that  you  propose.  It  Just  might  disclose 
that  we  are  fighting  our  antl-Communlst  war 
on  two  bloody  and  destructive  fronts;  one  In 
Viet  Nam,  the  other  in  the  streets  of  our  big 
cities.  If  this  is  so,  the  American  people 
had  better  know  It  now — before  It's  too  late  I 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  speech 
by  Earl  Hogan,  State  director  of  the 
Rural  Community  Development  Service. 
The  Rural  Development  Service  assists 
residents  of  rural  communities  in  study- 
ing and  utilizing  the  facilities  and  re- 
sources of  their  locales,  thus  enabling 
residents  to  make  responsible  decisions 
as  to  ho-w  they  want  to  develop  their 
communities. 

Mr.  Hogan,  a  former  Ninth  District 
Congressman,  has  given  us  a  graphic  ac- 
counting of  the  mission  of  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Service.  And 
he  shows  us  how  that  service  can — and 
Is — overcoming  some  of  the  great  prob- 
lems in  revitalizing  rural  America. 

His  excellent  speech,  before  the  Na- 
tional  Lutheran   Council    of   Southern 
Indiana  Workshop,  follows : 
Speech    Presented    bt    Eahl    Hocan,    Statk 
Director,    Rctral    Community    Develop- 
ment    Service     at     National     Lutheran 
Council    Southern    Indiana    Workshop, 
St.    Paul    Lutheran    Church,    Cortland, 
IND.,  September  19,  1966 

The  mission  of  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Service  is  to  help  people  in 
rural  communities  to  overcome  the  "gaps  in 
opportunity"  that  handicap  children  and 
their  parents,  and  which  deprive  the  old 
people  of  a  decent  level  of  comfort  and 
security. 

Here  are  some  of  the  "gaps  in  opportunity" 
that  afflict  the  people  of  the  Nation's  farms 
and  their  neighbors  in  rural  communities: 

Gross  farm  income  Is  reaching  an  all  time 
high  this  year.  Net  farm  income  will  b« 
higher  this  year  than  in  any  year  since  the 
war  in  Korea.  Even  so,  the  disposable  in- 
come per  person  of  the  farm  population  is 
only  about  60  percent  of  the  average  received 
by  the  nonfarm  population.  Fewer  than 
400,000  farmers — only  1  in  9 — earn  a  wage 
for  their  labor  comparable  to  that  of  skilled 
Industrial  wage  earners — about  $2.50  per 
hour— after  allowing  for  only  a  5  percent 
return  on  their  Investments. 

The  proportion  of  families  living  In  pov- 
erty Is  twice  as  high  In  rural  communities 
as  In  the  cities  and  suburbs.  Less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  total  population  lives 
in  rural  communities,  yet  almost  half  of  the 
families  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty  line 
live  there.  One  out  of  five  of  the  million 
children  born  in  rural  America  each  year  Is 
bom  Into  a  family  living  in  poverty. 

The  average  adult  rural  male  U  about  2 
years  behind  the  national  average  in  time 
•pent  In  school. 

Only  30  percent  of  rural  high  school 
•enlors  go  on  to  college,  compared  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  high  school  seniors  in  urban 
communities. 
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Children  In  rural  families  receive  only  one- 
tlurd  as  much  service  time  from  doctors  and 
dentists  aa  urban  children.  "ITie  death  rate 
of  children  ages  5  to  14  Is  50  percent  higher 
in  rural  coinmunitles  tlian  In  urban  areas. 
The  rural  death  rate  Is  double  the  urban 
rate  for  young  people  ages  14  to  24. 

Unsanitary  water  suppUes  and  unsafe 
waste  disposal  facilities  create  serious  and 
clirordc  health  hazards  In  nxany  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  number  of  accidental  deaths  from 
farm  machinery  is  one  and  half  times  as 
great  as  the  number  of  deaths  resulting  from 
machinery  in  urban  Industry.  Yet  emer- 
gency services.  Including  ambulances,  are 
often  Inadequate  or  completely  non-existent 
in  rural  areas. 

When  underemployment  Is  taken  Into  ac- 
count, about  13  percent  of  the  rural  adult 
male  labor  force  Is  Idle.  This  rate  of  rural 
unemployment  equivalent  Is  more  than  three 
times  the  national  unemployment  rate. 

There  are  more  Inhabited  houses  In  rural 
commtmltles  that  are  not  fit  to  live  In  than 
in  all  the  city  clums  of  the  Nation  put  to- 
gether. The  proportion  of  dilapidated  and 
substandard  hotises  is  three  times  as  high 
in  rural  communities  as  In  urban  centers. 

There  Is  real  and  deep  concern  among  the 
people  of  rural  America  for  their  rural  com- 
munities— for  the  opportunities  they  pro- 
vide, and  for  the  conditions  they  provide 
under  which  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  raise 
families.  Rural  people  talk  about  these 
questions  in  their  local  groups.  They  write 
about  them.  They  vote  about  them.  They 
have  said  they  want  their  Federal  and  State 
Governments  to  help  make  their  communi- 
ties into  what  they  want  them  to  be. 

Development  of  the  resources  of  an  area 
mtist  begin  with  people.  Any  plans  for 
change  must  reflect  the  attitudes,  the  tradi- 
tions, the  values,  and  the  beliefs  of  the 
people. 

Rural  areas  development  Is  a  nationwide 
effort  of  the  people  and  by  the  people  to 
develop  the  resources  of  their  own  com- 
munlttee  to  provide  eoonomlc,  educational, 
and  ctHtural  opportunities  for  those  who 
wish  to  live  there  and  for  their  children. 
Tb»  locaJ  people  study  their  own  resourcee 
and  their  own  opportunities,  and  they  take 
reeponslbillty  and  initiative  for  making  their 
own  decisions  as  to  what  they  want  to  do 
to  develop  their  own  future.  It  Is  a  move- 
ment supplemented  and  supported  by  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— and  by  other  unite  of  Government — 
as  public  services,  Information,  know-how, 
and  programs  are  made  available  to  local 
people  to  use  as  they  choose  for  tliemselves. 
aims  of  rural  areas  development  movement 
The  alms  of  the  rural  areas  development 
movement  can  be  stated  as  follows : 

To  preserve  and  strengthen  the  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture. 

To  Increase  the  Income  of  rural  people  and 
eliminate  the  causes  of  underemployment  In 
rural  areas. 

To  make  continuous  and  systematic  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  many  and  complex  causes 
of  rural  poverty. 

To  expand  rural  Job  opportimitles  through 
loans,  grants,  technical  services,  an,;  training 
programs  that  create  new  factories,  etores. 
trades,  recreational  enterprises,  cr&fta,  and 
services  of  all  kinds. 

To  strengthen  and  expand  opportunltlea 
for  rural  cooperatives 


To  provide  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance necessary  to  conserve,  use,  and  develop 
soil,  water,  forest,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  open 
spaces  around  our  metropolitan  centers. 

To  help  rural  people  to  Improve  existing 
community  facilities  and,  where  needed,  to 
build  new  ones  so  that  they  have  pure  water 
supplies,  first-rate  schools  and  hospitals,  ade- 
quate streets  and  rosds,  and  other  serrtces 
that  must  be  standard  for  a  community  to 
be  truly  modern. 

To   develop    new   and    Improved    opportu- 
nities for  creative  and  satisfying  rural  life, 
work  and  recreation  for  all  who  choose  it. 
Since   the    beginning   of   the   Riu-al   Areas 
Development  program  here  In  southern  In- 
diana you  can  see  first  hand  results  of  ac- 
complishment.     To   list    a   few:    Bata   Shoe 
Company,  Salem,  Indiana,  000  Jobs;  Indiana 
Glass    and    Sand    Company.    Elizabeth.    In- 
diana,    50   Jobs;    Borden    Cabinet    Company. 
Borden,  Indiana  375  Jobs;  Tell  City  Airport. 
Tell    City,    Indiana;     Milan    Water    System! 
Milan,  Indiana,  70  Jobs;  North  Vernon  Build- 
ing Company,  North   Vernon.   Indiana,    117 
Jobs;    Storrs    Wood    Products    Co.,    Spencer 
County  under  construction,  66  direct  Jobs. 
I  could  list  many  more.     Rural  Water  Sys- 
tem (as  of  March  31,  1966)  :  31  water  systems 
In   operation,    32    loan   conrunltments   made, 
29  project  reports  In  process,  38  system  feasi- 
bilirj-  studies  In  process.     These  loans  and 
grants  are  being  made  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Adm;nlstratlon.      Forest    Service    67    picnic 
areas,  17  small  water  ponds  for  wild  life  and 
fishing,  and  3  c.implng  areas  In  Hoosler  Na- 
tional Forest,  consisting  of  53  fanally  units. 
UnemplojTnent  in  Evansville  area  was  as 
high   as   18  percent  in  the  spring  of   1961. 
Today   it   Is   less   than   3   percent.     Most  of 
the  counties  in  southern  Indiana  was  about 
6  per:ent.     Twenty-one  counties  were  desig- 
nated   as    Redevelopment   Areas    under    the 
Area   Redevelopment  program.     Today  only 
8  are  eligible  for  commercial  and  industrial 
loans:    none   are   eligible   for   public    works 
under  the  Economic  Development  program 
which    supercedes    ARA.      With    the    latest 
unemployment  figures  In  the  state  at  2  7  per- 
cent we  still  have  certain  areas  which  need 
help. 

All  counties  In  southern  Indiana  and  most 
of  the  counties  in  the  state  have  organized 
Community  Action  Committees  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Program.  Most  of 
the  counties  are  organized  Into  multi -county 
units  and  have  hired  a  director  and  have 
programs  under  way.  To  list  a  few:  L.  O. 
W.  Economic  Development  Corp.  (LawTence, 
Orange,  Washington  Cos.),  Southeastern  In^ 
diana  Economic  Opportunity  Corp.  (Dear- 
born, Ohio,  Ripley,  Switzerland  Cos.),  Lin- 
coln Hill  Development  Corp.  (Crawford,  Har- 
rison, Perry,  Spencer  Cos.),  Bartholomew, 
Brown,  Jackson  Cos.,  Ohio  River  Valley  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Corp.  (Jennings,  Jeffer- 
son, Scott  Cos.)  etc.  Projects  that  have  been 
developed  by  local  CAP:  Head  Start,  Im- 
provement In  Production  for  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers, Adult  Basic  Education,  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Program,  Nelson  Amendment 
Programs,  etc. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Mueller.  Secretary,  Rural  Work, 
National  Lutheran  Council  Is  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rural 
Area  Development.  Dr.  MueUer  has  been  an 
outstanding  member  of  this  committee  which 
advises  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  how 
Rural  Area«  Development  should  function. 
Dr.  Mueller  was  one  o*  the  flrrt  memben 
appointed  In  1961  and  is  stiU  a  member  ot 
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till*  oomnilttee.  The  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment concept  was  Initiated  by  Secretary 
Preemaa  In  March  1961  and  in  June  1901,  the 
oAoe  of  Rural  Area*  Development  was 
created. 

President  Johnson.  In  hl»  message  to  Con- 
gress on  Feta^ary  4.  1966.  pledged  energetic 
action  to  Insure  that  full  equality  of  op- 
portunlty  Is  made  available  to  all  the  peopU 
who  live  in  rural  America.  In  the  same  mes- 
Bag«,  the  President  announced  the  forma- 
tion at  the  Rural  Community  Development 
Service.  Secretary  Freeman  In  carrying  out 
the  President's  pledge,  created  the  new 
•gvncy.  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  absorbed  the  personnel  and  function 
of  the  Office  ot  Rural  Areas  Development. 
The  Rural  Community  Development  Service 
goals  are: 

First,  our  aim  to  provide  "one-stop  serv- 
Ice"  to  rural  people  who  are  seeking  help 
from  their  Federal  Government. 

Our  goal  is  to  make  available  to  any  rural 
resident  or  community  leader.  In  the  regular 
USDA  field  office  located  in  his  home  county, 
txdl  and  explicit  information  about  any  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government  for  which 
he  is  eligible,  together  with  whatever  assist- 
ance he  needs  in  order  to  assure  that  his  ap- 
plication toe  services  will  receive  considera- 
tion that  is  fully  equal  to  that  accorded  to 
other  citizens. 

"One-stop  service"  to  the  rural  citizen  and 
oocmnunity  leader  will  mean  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  what  federal 
service  is  available  to  help  him  cope  with 
his  problem,  and  advising  him  of  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  necessary  in  order  fcM-  his  ap- 
plication to  receive  fair  consideration.  In 
this  way.  USDA  will  provide  for  the  rural 
citizen  and  community  leader  the  kind  or 
professional  assistance  in  coping  with  "gov- 
ernment red  tape"  that  urban  citizen*  and 
urban  conununlty  leaders  usually  can  obtain 
through  their  paid  staffs  of  specialists  and 
experts. 

Secondly.  RODS  will  "foUow  up"  and  ex- 
pedite the  processing  and  consideration  of 
applications  for  assistance  from  rural  com- 
munities. 

This  will  be  carried  out  through  Informal 
liaison  between  RODS  and  the  respotislble 
sgency.  Ite  purpose  will  be  to  achieve  treat- 
ment of  applications  from  rxiral  sources 
equal  to  that  accorded  to  those  from  urban 
communities  having  the  assistance  of  their 
own  paid  professional  staffs. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
be  more  able  to  plan  for  better  coordinated 
and  more  comprehensive  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  rural  residents  and  rural 
commiinities. 

This  will  result  In  an  immediate  convenl- 
•noe  to  the  rural  resident  or  community 
leader.  He  will  be  able  to  Identify  the  gov- 
ernment services  he  needs  simply  by  describ- 
ing the  problem  he  has  recognized.  Instead 
of  being  confronted  with  an  array  of  seem- 
Ingly  disconnected  agencies,  each  dealing  la 
a  fragmentary  way  with  the  problem. 

We  propose  to  develop  plans  for  "packages 
of  programs"  which  will  combine  services 
originating  from  the  various  agencies  of 
USDA  as  weU  as  other  branches  of  the  Ped- 
eral  Oovemment.  These  services  would  be 
«»«ttnat«d  In  such  a  way  as  to  deal  in  a 
oompretaenalTe  manner  with  problems  of  the 
rural  ettlaen  or  the  rural  community. 

^  *^_^y-  *  variety  of  programs  can  be 
Unksd  together  so  as  to  reinforce  each  other. 
and  «nlarg«  the  total  Impact  upon  the 
cttlaens'  problems. 

TH«   BOLS    or   Tttm    CHTTKCKIS 

ICany  churches  are  cooperating  in  rxiral 
arsas  development.  They  have  a  distinct 
and  unique  contribution.  Church  leaders 
share  informaUon.  provide  hope,  and  en- 
courage enough  self-confidence  to  help  peo- 
Pla  act  Individually  and  oollecUvely  to  solva 
of  their  economic  problems. 


Historically  the  church  hM  stressed  the 
importance  of  each  individual  and  has  un- 
dertaken constructive  efforts  t<3  help  each 
person  develop  and  use  his  capaljilltles  fully. 

Church  leaders — pastors  and  laymen — are 
deeply  concerned  over  low  Income,  under- 
employment, and  the  crippling  effects  of 
poverty  on  hum.in  person;ilily.  These  con- 
cerns and  the  national  Interest  call  for  pro- 
grams which  will  enlarge  opportunities  for 
adequate  incomes  aJid  satisfactory  levels  of 
living,  either  on  or  off  the  farm,  is  the  sound 
basis  for  wholesome  growth. 

Churches  In  America  are  rooted  not  only 
In  ethical  problems,  but  in  socl;U  problems 
as  well.  They  have  a  natural  Interest  In 
rural  areas  development. 

V/hen  the  role  of  the  church  is  understood, 
the  church  has  no  dimcuUy  In  relating  it- 
self to  ag(>nc;ps  and  institutions  of  society 
which  help  needy  people  and  develop  human 
and  natural  resources. 

WII.\T    THE    CHURCH    CAN    DO 

He.-e  are  some  of  the  ways  churches, 
through  lay  leaders  and  pastors,  can  assist: 

Basic  to  the  success  of  RAD  Is  a  construc- 
tive attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Individual 
citizen  In  the  local  community.  The 
churches  in  town  and  country  aje  in  a 
strategic  pi>sition  to  develop  this  attitude. 
Here  lies  one  of  their  potential  major  con- 
tributions. 

Lay  leaders  and  pastors  can  help  organize 
and  serve  on  county,  area,  and  State  Rural 
Areas  Development  committees. 

The  E.xlcnsi'jn  Service  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  educational  leadership  to 
rural  areas  development  committees  In 
counties,  area.s,  and  States.  These  commit- 
tees are  made  up  of  local  leaders  and  Include 
represent ative.i  from:  Farmer  cooperatives, 
farm  ort'ani/ations.  church  groups,  civic  or- 
ganizations, labor,  business  and  Industry,  ed- 
ucation, health,  and  economic  development 
agencies. 

Church  leaders  can  teach  courses,  conduct 
leadership.  schooLs,  help  make  surveys,  and 
conduct  tours  to  develop  an  awakened  peo- 
ple, better  prepared  to  carry  out  leadership 
roles  in  specific  activities. 

In  working  with  4-H  Clubs.  Boy  and  Olrl 
Scouts.  FFA  groups,  and  other  youth  groups, 
pastors  can  encourage  the  young  people  to 
include  a  wider  coverage  in  their  existing 
progranas  or  help  start  new  groups  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  young  people  who  have 
been  neglected   In  the  past. 

Pa.stors  can  discuss  the  relation  of  church 
and  RAD  with  their  lay  leaders  and  encour- 
age them  to  participate  In  It  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  responsibility  in  community 
development. 

By  providing  constructive  criticism  as  it 
develops,  the  church  can  make  a  significant 
contribution. 

Rural  Areas  Development  may  bring  new 
Issues  and  changing  values.  Laymen  and 
pastors  can  help  bring  understanding  and 
guide  people  through  the  changes  the  com- 
munity Is  experiencing. 

The  church  can  use  its  media  of  communi- 
cation In  many  ways  to  assist  in  rural  areas 
development. 


Desegregation  Goidelines  for  Franklin, 
Va.,  Public  School  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  10.  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Checkmate  or  Stale- 
mate?" published  in  the  Tidewater  News. 
Southampton,  Va.,  of  September  19, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Checkmate  or  Stalemate? 

Checkmate  or  stalemate,  that  Is  the  ques- 
tion. Now  that  the  cards  are  on  the  table. 
a  seeming  impasse  between  HEW  and  the 
city  school  board  has  been  reached. 

Tlie  Franklin  school  system  has  been  de- 
clared "not  In  compliance"  with,  as  one 
school  board  member  put  it,  HEW's  1965  de- 
segregation guidelines.  With  the  school  year 
well  underway,  they  aren't  planning  to  do  any 
more.  HEW  says  what's  been  done  is  not 
enough  and  has  offered  more  suggestions  on 
how  the  city  can  reach  compliance.  In  broad 
terms  they  say  the  ciy  must  use  some  method 
other  than  freedom  of  choice  as  a  basis  for 
the  assignment  of  students  and  faculty.  And 
they  want  these  changes  now,  this  tenn. 
Apparently  HEW  has  forgotten  what  that  E 
In  their  Initials  stands  for. 

The  atmosphere  this  department  has  cre- 
ated doesn't  seem  conductive  to  constructive 
progress  either.  When  HEW  notified  local 
officials  that  they  were  coming  for  a  second 
visit,  one  of  them  reportedly  said,  "We're 
going  to  have  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  ham- 
mer you  into  compliance." 

When  the  school  board  pointed  out  In  last 
Thursday's  meeting  th^t  freedom  of  choice 
was  the  democratic  way  to  handle  student 
assignments,  the  HEW  spokesman  reportedly 
had  an  Interesting  answer,  "We  believe  In  the 
democratic  way  as  long  as  it  gets  the  de- 
sired results."  At  this  point  our  school  board 
may  have  wondered  which  country  they  were 
really  in. 

In  any  event  the  major  question  Is  where 
these  events  will  lead.  Has  this  most  recent 
HEW  stand  checkmated  the  public  school 
system  in  Franklin?  In  the  opinion  of  many, 
it  has  not. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  ways  out  of  the 
situation  would  be  to  have  the  20  percent 
of  Hayden  High  School  students  taking  a 
college  preparatory  currlculums  (about  70) 
assigned  to  the  new  Franklin  High  School 
at  some  time  in  the  future.  Hayden  would 
then  be  converted  into  a  vocational  and  trade 
type  school.  Apparently  this  would  oieet 
with  HEW  approval. 

This  latter  is  pure  sp>eculation,  of  course, 
and  no  such  steps  are  in  the  making  at  this 
time. 

As  things  stand  now,  it's  a  standoff.  No 
one's  even  stire  who  has  the  next  rnove. 
From  now  on.  no  news  from  HEW  will  be 
good  news. — D.W. 


Federal  Property  Holdings  Shoold  Bear 
Local  Property  Tax 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  cotmtry  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
federally  owned  property  being  improp- 
erly used  and  causing  unnecessary  hard- 
ship on  various  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. These  Federal  landholdings 
often  cause  economic  problems  in  the 
locale  in  which  they  are  situated  because 
they  erode  the  tax  base  of  the  area.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  precisely  be- 
cause these  Federal  landholdings  are  not 
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Bubjected  to  the  economic  discipline  of 
local  governmental  taxation,  they  are 
often  not  utilized  to  their  highest  poten- 
tial. 

Last  May  the  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Procurement  and  Regulation,  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  issued  a  re- 
port calling  attention  to  this  problem 
and  recommending  the  appointment  of  a 
high  level  commission  or  committee  to 
identify  such  Federal  properties  and  to 
recommend  their  proper  utilization.  To- 
day I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  September  21,  en- 
titled "Boiling's  F^iture"  pointing  out 
imder  utilization  of  the  Bolllng-Anacos- 
tia  area.  I  WTote  to  the  editor  of  the 
Star  commending  him  on  the  editorial 
and  suggesting  further  thoughts  for  his 
consideration.  The  editorial  and  my  let- 
ter follow : 

(From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Star, 
Sept.  21.   19661 
BoLLiNG's  F^•r^■RE 
The   language   in   the   new   military   con- 
struction act  prohibiting  any  use  of  the  Boll- 
Ing-Anacostla  area  for  urban  renewal  pur- 
poses until  1971  is  a  senseles.s,  capricious  re- 
striction, which  Congress  should  never  have 
approved.     But  the   provision   was   enacted, 
leaving  President  Johnson  the  choice  of  ac- 
cepting it  or  vetoing  the  entire  billion-dollar 
construction  measure.     Faced  with  this  de- 
cision, the  President  found  a  third  way  out. 
He  has  made  plain.  In  signing  the  bill,  that 
he  does  not  share  the  narrow  view  of  Rep- 
resentative Rivers,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee     chairman,     that     the     military 
should  retain  control  over  land  clearly  excess 
to  Its  needs.     He  instructed  that  urban  re- 
newal planning  for  the  area  proceed  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible   In  order  to  determine  the 
land's  "best  use."    And  if  that  use  cannot  be 
carried  out  within  the  limits  of  Rivers'  re- 
striction,  he  said.   "I  shall   not   hesitate   to 
request  and  work  for  a  change  In  the  law." 
Well,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  President 
will   be   called   upon   to  do  Just  that.     The 
military,  as  It  happens.  Is  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  city's  planners  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  old  airfield  should  be 
developed.  In  accordance  with  an  urban  re- 
newal plan,  primarily  as  a  residential  com- 
munity. 

The  absence  of  a  completed  plan,  however, 
has  proved  to  be  a  severe  detriment  in  trying 
to  sell  that  sound  idea.  While  pleading  with 
Congress  to  reject  the  Rivers  ban,  for  ex- 
ample, Washington's  official  and  civic  leaders 
were  handicapped  by  their  Inability  to  say 
precisely  what  the  plan  would  provide. 
Moreover,  some  civil  rights  leaders,  perhaps 
for  purposes  of  simplification,  have  spoken 
of  the  re-use  broadly  in  terms  of  "public 
housing."  That  Is  not  the  Idea  at  all.  The 
premise  on  which  the  planners  are  proceed- 
ing is  that  the  new  commimlty  will  provide 
a  broad  range  of  various  type's  of  housing, 
and  possible  major  public  uses  as  well. 

There  Is  a  danger  now,  in  view  of  the 
moratorium,  that  the  planning  effort  may 
relax.  It  inu.<;t  not.  Even  given  the  normal 
problems  and  Ineptitudes  of  the  planning 
process  In  Washington,  there  le  no  reason 
why  a  definite  plan  for  the  area  should  not 
be  In  hand  within  a  year.  The  aim  should 
be  to  present  It  to  the  next  Congress— ac- 
companied by  the  Presidents  promised  re- 
quest for  a  change  In  the  law. 
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Hghting  an  acute  and  growing  economic 
problem  facing  local  and  state  bodies.  These 
bodies  suffer  fiscal  difficulties  aggravated  In 
part  by  the  erosion  of  the  tax  base  by  the 
Federal  government  which  holds  numerous 
poorly  utilized  pieces  of  potentially  valuable 
real  property  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Procure- 
ment and  RegtUatlon  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of 
Illinois,  issued  a  report  in  May.  1966,  calling 
attention  to  this  problem,  and  recommend- 
ing that  a  high  level  committee  or  commis- 
sion be  appointed,  first,  to  identify  all  such 
federal  properties,  and.  second,  to  recom- 
mend their  highest  public  use  under  current 
circumstances. 

Undoubtedly  the  tax  base  can  be  greatly 
helped  by  this  recommendation,  federal  ex- 
penditures reduced  and  the  general  economy 
strengthened. 

A  further  thought  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration would  be  to  make  Federal  prop- 
erties subject  to  local  taxation  as  was  done 
under  the  RFC  Act  in  order  to  help  local 
bodies  which  render  police,  water  and  other 
services  to  Federal  agencies.  But  perhaps 
more  importantly  to  exert  a  fiscal  presstire 
to  Insure  that  unneeded  Federal  properties 
be  declared  excess. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  E    Ctrtls. 


Threat  to  Peace  in  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 


Editor, 

The  Washington  Star, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  excellent  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1966,  entitled  "Boilings  Future" 
renders   a  distinct   public   .service   in   hlgh- 


OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  Prev.'nt  World  War  ITT— 
No.  68.  summer  1966— published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
in.  Inc.,  50  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  contains  an  article  by  Joseph  B. 
Schechtman  on  the  formation  of  an  Il- 
legal guerrilla  army  being  formed  In  the 
Middle  East  for  the  purpose  of  Invading 
Israel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  informative  article  print«d  In  the 
AwJendlx  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Danger  to  Peace 
(By  Joeeph  B.  Schechtman) 
There  Is  a  man  on  the  top  level  of  orga- 
nized Arab  belligerency,  a  man  to  watch,  to 
watch  closely  and  apprehensively.  He  is 
Ahmed  Shukalry.  head  of  the  "Palestine  Lib- 
eration OrganizaUon"  (PLO).  Some  stu- 
dents of  Arab  affairs  are  Inclined  to  compare 
hhn  with  the  former  Mufti  of  Jerusalem. 
But.  without  downgrading  Haj  Amln  el- 
Husseini's  sinister  record,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Alimed  Shukalry  is,  cur- 
rently, a  much  more  menacing  and  explosive 
figure  on  the  Middle  East  scene.  He  is 
emerging  as  a  successful  heir  to  the  Mufti's 
self-bestowed  title  of  "Mr.  Palestine" 

Amln  el-Husselnl  is  now  an  old  man— in 
his  late  seventies — a  has-been  who  had  the 
misfortune  of  always  betting  on  the  wrong 
horse:  on  Iraq's  Rashld  All  in  1941,  on  Mus- 
solini and  Hitler  in  1941-1945.  on  Nasser  in 
the  fifties,  on  Iraq's  Kassem  in  1960-1963. 
The  first  three  of  these  patrons  proved  to  be 
manifest  failures;  the  fourth,  Nasser,  found 
thD  Mufti  "incompatible"  and  expendable. 
In  his  latest   (since  1962)    refuge,  Syria,  he 


became  the  personal  prot^g^  of  President 
Amln  al-Hafez,  receiving  a  yearlv  subsidy  ol 
•660,000,  plus  unspecified  sums  provided"  by 
military  intelligence  for  his  personal  upkeep 
and  that  of  his  followers  in  other  Arab  cap;  - 
tald.  When  Hafez  was  put  out  of  power.  U:e 
allowance  was  cut  oft  and  the  Mufti  was  ad- 
vised to  leave  the  country.  He  Is  now  once 
more  a  "displaced  person."  again  on  the  move, 
without  a  tangible  prospect  of  finding  a  base 
of  operation  in  another  Arab  country. 

Shukalry  Is  much  younger  (born  in  1908  in 
Acre  I.  Not  less  of  a  maverick  than  the 
MiLftl,  he  has.  however,  been  placing  his  po- 
htlcal  bets  much  more  prudenUy.  At  an 
early  stage  of  his  career,  in  1946,  he  Joined 
the  Mufti's  Palestine  Arab  Higher  Committee, 
though  his  lather  was  a  leading  figure  in  the 
party  of  Nashashlbl,  the  arch  rival  of  the 
Hussetnis.  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Anvaj.  wiui 
murdered  by  the  Mufti's  henchmen.  Aft<T 
the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Shukalry  became  something  of  an  "interna- 
tional Arab,"  serving  successively  various 
Arab  governments.  In  1949  he  was  Usted  as 
a  member  of  the  Syrian  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Palestine  CondliaUon  Com- 
mittee. lAte  in  1951,  he  was  nominated  as 
Assistant  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Arab 
League,  and  In  1953-1957  served  as  Syria's 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations;  he  was 
awarded  Syrian  citizenship,  but  kept  his 
"Palestinian  nationality." 

In  1957,  Shukalry  resigned  from  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Arab  League,  having  received 
( according  to  the  Egyptian  paper  Achar  Saa 
ol  January  15.  1958)  3,500  Egyptian  pounds 
as  severance  pay:  the  Beirut  dally  El  Chayat 
later  (September  25,  1963)  reported  that  "he 
had  become  "very  rich"  as  a  restilt  of  profit.s 
deriving  from  his  efforts  for  the  "cause  of 
Palestine." 

The  year  1956  found  Shukairv  S.iudi 
Arabia's  Minister  of  State  in  charge  of  United 
Nations  Affairs  and  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  where  he  became  notorious  for  his 
mammoth,  long-winded  and  vitriolic  dia- 
tribes against  Israel,  Zionism  and  the  United 
States.  He  was  actively  promoting  the 
Mufti's  line  that  it  was,  in  the  first  place, 
for  the  Palestinian  Arabs  themselves,  and 
not  for  the  Arab  States,  to  bear  the  burden 
of  "reconquering  their  stolen  homeland"  and 
that  a  "Palestine  Army  must  be  created 
trained  and  armed  to  be  the  vanguard  of 
the  Arab  forces  which  wlU  march  to  regain 
Palestine." 

Iraq's  Premier  Kassem  fully  endorsed  this 
scheme,  which  was  at  that  time  opposed  bv 
Egypt's  Nasser;  an  anti-Nasser  allgnmen'J 
comprising.  In  addition  to  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jordan,  took  shape  In  1962.  Shukalry 
became  its  most  vocal  roving  emissary.  Ar- 
riving in  Amman  on  April  26,  he  called  for 
the  "organization  of  the  Palestine  people" 
and  an  armed  crusade  against  Israel.  Dur- 
ing a  tour  of  the  Jordan-annexed  slice  of 
Palestine's  western  bank,  he  was  feted  as  an 
Arab  national  hero. 

The  Jordanian  press  prominently  displayed 
reports  on  Shukalry 's  speeches,  conveniently 
forgetting  that  only  two  years  prior  to  his 
visit  the  political  commentator  of  the  official 
Amman  Radio  had  contemptuously  dis- 
missed him  as  "an  old  tale-spinner  from 
Acre."  wtille  some  newspapers  Irrelevantly 
disclosed  that  he  was  "the  eon  of  a  Negro 
mother"  who  shotUd  "return  to  the  Negro 
female  slaves  of  Saudi  Arabia."  Addressing 
mass  meetings  in  Nablus,  Hebron  and  several 
refugee  camps.  Shukalry  told  his  audiences: 

"We  have  given  up  any  hope  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Palestine  issue  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  new  deal  policy  I  am  working 
out  with  the  Jordan  Government  is  one  de- 
pending upon  ourselves  only. 

"We  shall  draw  up  a  well-conceived  plan 
to  liberate  the  plundered  fatherland  In  sta^res 
by  recruiting  the  Arabs'  entire  financial  and 
economic  resources  to  this  end." 
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Fcr  reasons  which  are  still  not  fully  clari- 
fied, Shukalry  was  fired  In  Septemtoer  1968 
as  Saudi  Arabl's  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

This  dismissal,  however,  was  by  no  means 
the  end  of  Shukalry's  versatile  political  ca- 
reer. He  Immediately  re-emerged  In  a  new 
hypostasis,  as  the  embodiment  of,  and 
spokesman  for,  a  "Palestine  Entity  (AI- 
Klyan  Al-Palastln),  encompassing  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel,  the  2,125  square  miles  of  West- 
em  Palestine  annexed  by  Jordan,  and  the 
130  square  miles  of  the  Gaza  strip  occupied 
by  Egypt.  Overriding  Saudi  Arabia's  ob- 
jections, the  poUtlcal  committee  of  the  Arab 
League  Invited  Shukalry  to  Cairo  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  "Palestine  and  its  people";  he 
was  authorized  to  lead  a  "Palestine  Arab 
Delegation"  of  his  own  selection  that  would 
pl«Ml  the  "Palestinian  cause"  at  the  United 
Nations.  .  .  . 

Legally.  Shukalry's  status  remained  that 
at  a  person  speaking  for  a  "group."  But  In 
tha  Arab  councils  he  replaced  the  Mufti  as 
tbm  central  figure  In  the  struggle  for  the 
"Pklestlne  Entity."  The  Iraq-Jordan-Saudi 
Arabian  alignment  collap>sed  In  the  mean- 
time, and  Nasser  emerged  as  Shukalry's  main 
backer.  This  did  not  endear  him  to  Hussein 
of  Jordan,  who  was,  however,  fully  conscious 
ot  the  fact  that  It  would  be  highly  imprudent 
to  challenge  a  Nasser  prot«g6,  whom  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  had  in  May  1964  assured 
of  Buaalan  support  for  a  "Just  solution  of  the 
Palestine  problem."  Making  a  virtue  out  of 
necessity,  on  May  28.  1964,  Hiisein,  person- 
ally, opened  In  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem 
the  Bhukalry-organlzed  "Palestine  National 
Congress,"  whose  360  delegates  claimed  to 
•peak  on  behalf  of  "one-and-a-half  milUoa 
refugees  from  Palestine." 

Jordan  was  not  the  only  Ar  b  country 
that  viewed  Shukalry  and  his  Palestine  Llb- 
eratlcn  Organization  with  very  mixed  feel- 
ings. While  officially  endorsing  the  aim  of 
"reconquering"  PalesUne  by  the  Palestinians 
theoiselvee  and  even  contributing  to  Shu- 
kalry's war  chest,  several  Arab  states  were 
most  reluctant  to  become  military  bases  for 
his  "Army  of  Liberation."  Addressing  the 
Summit  Conference  of  the  Arab  Heads  oi 
State  at  Casablanca  In  September  1965. 
Shukalry  demanded  that  the  Conference: 
Enforce  conacripUon  for  Palestinians  Uvlng 
In  Arab  countries; 

Enforce  a  by-law  whereby  all  Arabs — 
Palestinian  or  otherwise — pay  a  monthly  tax 
to  the  PLO; 

Prevail  on  Jordan,  Syria  and  Kuwait  to  re- 
lease Palestinians  now  serving  with  their 
armed  forces  so  that  they  might  Join  the 
UberaUon  units  In  the  Gaza  strip. 

These  demands  were  at  that  time  rejected 
outright  by  Jordan,  Kuwait  and  Syria.  Shu- 
^Iry  then  submitted  his  resignation  as 
Prealdent  of  the  PLO.  In  a  note  to  Abdel 
Khalld  Haaaouna.  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  Arab  League,  he  bitterly  atucked  most 
of  the  League  member-states: 

"To  date,  the  Arab  Governments  have  not 
foUUled  their  promises,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
•ee  they  have  never  even  Intended  to  meet 
their  moral  obUgatlons.  All  they  have  done 
•o  far  to  liberate  Palestine  Is  talk,  Ulk,  talk. 
Thla  will  neither  free  Palestine  nor  provide 
the  refugees  with  a  better  future." 

Shuklary^  complaints  were,  In  fact,  only 
parUy  Juatlfled.  In  a  report  to  the  400  "Pal- 
eeUnlan  delegates"  (who  refused  to  accept 
hla  resignation)  he  admitted  that  in  the 
Egyptian-held  Gaza  strip  coenpulsory  con- 
acripUon had  been  Introduced  in  March  1965 
and  that  Algeria  and  Egypt  were  helping  fro 
train  the  recruits;  Syria  admitted  Palestin- 
lua  to  military  colleges  for  officer  training 
oooraea  and  has  put  special  camps  at  Dara  at 
the  dl^Meal  erf  the  recruits;  In  Iraq,  too. 
they  were  special  barracks  at  Ar-Rashld,  and 
oompulecry  oooacriptlon  of  Palestinian  r«fu- 
8*M  waa  being  considered,  the  same  applied 
to  Kitwalt.    The  tnOneea,  said  Shukalry,  were 


to  "destroy,  hit  and  run  In  our  occupied 
country:  they  do  not  constitute  a  regular 
or  a  8trat«rlc  army;  tlK-y  are  commando  bat- 
talions." In  the  Gflza  strip  alone,  7,000 
youths  had  been  given  military  trtilning  In 
1965.  he  claimed  In  a  talk  to  the  Federation 
of  Palestine  Students  In  Cairo;  lat.er.  the 
total  of  trainees  was  niised  to  10,000.  The 
spirit  in  which  this  triiining  is  bcln^  con- 
ducted has  been  vividly  deecnbed  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Eer\'ptian  milu.iry  Journal 
(Al  Kawat  Al  Musliha)  who  had  s[>ent 
twelve  hours  in  the  PLO  batses:  'I  lived  with 
wild  savages  who  only  feed  en  Jewish  flesh 
and  only  drank  JcwLsh  blood." 

Speaking  to  wUdly  cheering  crowds  of  Pal- 
estinians in  Port  Said,  Shukalry  procl.iimed: 
"Our  aim  is  to  destroy  Tel  Aviv."  He  also 
voiced  deep  appreclati  >n  of  the  S-Jviet  Union's 
move  at  the  1965  UN  session  to  equate  Zion- 
ism with  Nazism;  together  with  F.iscism,  he 
saii.  "tlipse  three  are  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind." la  a  simil.ir  vein,  a  pact  between 
Shukairy  and  Chou  En-lal,  the  Chinese  Pre- 
mier, was  concluded  on  M.irch  2J,  1965,  in 
Peking.  The  pact  branded  the  enemies  of  the 
Arab  cause  .is  "the  unholy  trinity  of  the 
U.S.A.  imperialism.  West  GeVman  militarism 
and  Zionism."  Early  ihls  year,  the  Viet  Cong 
chairman.  Nguyen  Huu  Tiio,  cxblwl  Shukairy 
promising  support  in  the  struggle  of  the  Pal- 
estine people  "against  Israel.' the  aggressive 
tool  of  imperialism."  Ardent  support  from 
the  Chinese  quarters  has  apparently  cost  the 
PLO  much  of  tlie  previous  So'.'ict  sraipathles: 
Shukalry's  eml.ii^.irles  were  rebuked  recently 
when  they  so\ight  to  confer  with  Soviet  dip- 
lomats, and  Soviet  sources  now  describe  his 
movement  as  "F.i^ctic." 

Shukalry's  grievances  were  directed  against 
almost  all  states,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  Nasser's  Egypt,  But  it  was  for  Jordan  that 
he  reser.ed  his  bitterest  attacks.  Early  this 
year.  King  Hussein  li^umed  a  firm,  even  de- 
fiant, stand  in  regard  to  Shukairv's  attempts 
to  establish  for  his  PLO  an  actually  Inde- 
pendent military  and  political  .=;tatus  on  Jor- 
dan's territory.  He  described  such  attempts 
as  bound  "to  split  the  unity  of  this  country 
and  divide  the  [Jordanian]  Army."  That,  he 
said,  was  "unacceptable  tre.ason.  .  ,  ,  if  this 
were  to  happen.  God  forbid.  Zionism  would 
attain  Its  most  important  objective.  That 
Is  why  we  are  definitely  determined  to  resist 
every  veiled  effort  of  this  kind  with  the  same 
fierceness  we  adopt  towards  Zionism  and 
Israel." 

But  Hussein's  resistance  proved  to  be 
short-lived.  Negotiations  with  Shukairy 
(which  Hussein  had  pledged  to  refuse) 
started  In  Cairo  early  in  Febniary.  and  at 
the  beginning  of  March  an  agreement  w.os 
reached  which  amounts  to  an  80  per  cent 
Shukairy  victory. 

It  Is  a  long  document  of  eleven  paragraphs 
and  five  subparagraphs  which  pledges  and 
specirtes  far-reaching  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual consultation  "on  all  matters  concerning 
the  Palestine  problem  and  the  liberation  of 
the  conquered  fatherland."  including  estab- 
lishment of  PLO  regional  offices:  travel  by 
PLO  officers  throughout  Jordan:  an  auton- 
omous "PLO  hour"  on  Amman  Radio,  and 
distribution  by  Shukalry's  men  of  whatever 
literature  and  pamphlets  they  deem  fit  to 
foster  the  cause  of  the  "Liberation  of  Pales- 
tine." Other  concessions  include  facilitation 
of  PLCs  general  meetings  and  fund-raising 
campaigns;  taxation  of  all  Jordanian  civil 
servants  earning  over  20  dinars  a  month  .or 
the  benefit  of  Shukalry's  fund;  free  phone 
calls,  telegrams  and  letters;  and  permlssi.n 
to  organize  summer  youth  camps  for  "mili- 
tary training,  national  awakening  and  guid- 
fince." 

Shukalry  hailed  this  agreement  as  "a 
new  stage  of  struggle  on  the  road  to  libera- 
tion and  return."  Further  "stages"  are  ap- 
parently still  In  the  making.  Because  the 
Cairo  pact  did  not  fully  live  up  to  Shukalry's 
military  objectives.  Huasetn  has  not  yet 
agreed   to   the   formation   of   separate   PLO 


military  units  Independent  of  his  own  Arab 
Legion,  and  to  arming  the  -"t-idents  of  border 
areas  under  PLO's  auspici  3:  this  would  ob- 
viously mark  the  end  of  Jordanian  sover- 
eignty. The  Issue  has  been  referred  to  the 
Unified  Arab  Command.  But  there,  too.  Shu- 
kalry's chances  are  known  to  be  incomparably 
better  than  those  of  Hussein. 

Summarizing  the  military  and  political  Im. 
plications  of  the  Cairo  pact,  the  Jerusalem 
Post   WTOte   editorially: 

Ahmed  Shukairy  has  scored  a  victory  .  .  . 
TJie  agreement  legally  opens  the  w.i'y  for 
Shukairy  to  exercise  direct  influence  in  Jor- 
dan—a situation  King  Hussein  had  tried  to 
avoid.  For  Shukairy,  In  fact,  acts  as  an 
Egyptian  puppet,  and  any  concessions  to  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  automati- 
cally mean  greater  Egyptian  Influence  in 
Jordan. 

Israel  has,  therefore,  every  re.ason  to  ba 
prepared  for  lncre;ised  trouble  on  its  320- 
mile  frontier  with  Jordan.  Both  the  Israeli 
Government  and  the  U.S.  Administration 
have  always — and  rather  overoptimistically— 
viewed  Hussein's  Hashemlte  Kingdom  as  the 
stronghold  of  a  status  quo  In  the  Middle 
East.  Now  this  belief  has  been  rudelj  shat- 
tered. With  Shukalry  firmly  estab- 
lished—politically and  militarily— In  Hus- 
eln's  realm,  aggressive  actions  are  to  be 
expected.  The  "Voice  of  the  Arabs"  reported 
from  Cairo  that  a  memorandum  presented 
by  the  PLO  to  the  Arab  Foreign  Ministers' 
Conference  called  for  the  "Liberation  Army" 
to  begin  operations  Immediately,  "with  the 
aim  of  creating  a  situation  in  which  the 
United  Nations  would  be  forced  to  give  its 
attention  to  the  Palestine  question."  Such 
"operations"  are.  of  course,  also  likely  to 
trigger  a  full-armed  confrontation  In  the 
Middle  East. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
In  accordance  with  their  tradition,  the 
Slovenes  are  holding  a  festival  to  cele- 
brate the  416th  anniversary  of  the  first 
book  printed  in  Slovenian  and  the  48th 
anniversai-y  of  their  Independence  from 
the  Hapsburg  Empire. 

The  Slovenes  are  a  small  nationality 
group  but  they  have  managed  to  pre- 
serve an  enlightened  culture  and  a  na- 
tional identity  despite  being  denied  sov- 
ereignty for  many  centuries. 

Since  the  eighth  centui->-  these  people 
have  not  had  a  nation  free  from  foreign 
domination.  Today  their  homeland  is 
under  the  rule  of  Yugoslav  Communists, 
and  yet,  they  maintain  a  resolute  com- 
mitment to  their  heritage  and  resistance 
to  forced  assimilation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  mere  2  million 
Slovenes  in  the  world  today— 1  'i  million 
living  in  Yugoslavia,  one-half  million 
dispersed  throughout  the  world — con- 
tinue to  have  a  unique,  flourishing  cul- 
ture, despite  1,000  years  or  more  of  sub- 
jugation and  division. 

Throughout  these  centuries  of  foreign 
domination,  the  Slovenes  almost  contin- 
uously struggled  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence regardless  of  the  insurmoimt- 
able  odds  with  which  they  were  faced- 
At  the  same  time,  they  made  great  ad- 
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vances  on  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  fronts. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  l&th 
century  that  Slovenian  cultural  devel(«j- 
ment  truly  flourished  and  Slovene 
writei-s  gave  expression  to  and  fui-ther 
stimulated  a  revitalization  of  the  Slovene 
national  consciousness. 

The  advent  of  World  War  I  provided 
an  opportunity  to  gain  their  independ- 
ence from  the  Hapsburg  Einpire  in  a 
combined  nation  with  the  Serbs  and  the 
Croats,  whose  language  and  histoi-y  were 
similar  to  that  of  the  Slovenes.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Slovenes  political  union  with 
the  Serbs  and  the  Croats  were  to  create 
a  state  in  wiiich  the  three  units  would  be 
treated  as  equals.  However,  almost  im- 
mediately, a  bitter  Internal  struggle  en- 
sued, and  the  Serbs  emerged  the  domi- 
nant group.  Slovenian  opposition  to 
Serbian  inile  was  so  intense  that  In  1929 
the  constitution  was  suspended  and  a 
royal  dictatorship  was  imposed  by  the 
Serbs.  This  dictatorship.  throuRh  force, 
continued  until  World  War  II. 

The  Second  World  War  brought  much 
tragedy  to  the  Slovenes.  Theirs  was  the 
first  section  of  Yugoslavia  to  be  invaded, 
and  therefore,  suffered  a  little  more  dev- 
astation than  the  rest  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  conclusion  of  that  war  did  not  bring 
peace  or  freedom  to  the  Slovenes— In- 
stead a  Communist  dictatorship  was  ex- 
changed for  the  former  royal  dictator- 
ship. 

But  the  courageous  Slovenes  are  not  a 
submissive  people.  In  November  1957, 
Slovenian  coal  miners  staked  a  successful 
sitdown  strike.  This  was  the  first  offi- 
cially admitted  occurrence  of  an  eco- 
nomic strike  in  a  Communist  country.  It 
was  not  a  violent  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
the  Slovenes,  but  it  did  demonstrate  their 
dissatisfaction  under  the  Communist 
system  and  their  bravei-y  in  expressing 
that  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  now  around 
400,000  Slovenes  by  birth  or  descent  who 
have  become  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Many  have  merited  high  posi- 
tions In  the  professions  and  in  govern- 
ment because  of  their  outstanding  con- 
tributions and  capabilities.  I  would  like 
to  mention  Senator  Frank  Lausche  of 
Ohio,  Congressman  John  A.  Blatnik  of 
Minnesota,  and  Ludwig  J.  Andolsek, 
Commissioner  of  the  Civil  Sei-vlce  Com- 
mission, all  of  whom  are  Slovene-Amer- 
icans who  have  given  dedicated  public 
service  to  their  coimtry. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
many  hundreds  of  Slovenians  who  reside 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, and  particularly  to  remember  my 
good  friend,  Ludwig  A.  Leskovar,  who  Is 
observing  his  16th  anniversai-y  as  a 
Slovene  radio  broadcaster  In  my  own 
city  of  Chicago.  The  alderman  and  ward 
committeeman  of  the  25th  ward,  Hon. 
Vlto  Marzullo,  where  hundreds  of  Slove- 
nians reside.  Joins  me  in  extending 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  Slove- 
r^ans  for  the  outstanding  contributions 
uieyare  making  to  the  American  way  of 
life. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate today  in  their  celebration  of  Slove- 
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nlan  Festival  Day  and  to  commend  thean 
on  the  devel(Hxnent  of  the  Slovene  cul- 
ture which  Is  one  of  the  treasures  qf 
man's  heritage.  ^^ 


Hon.  Uo  W:  O'Brien 
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mountain  in  Alaska,  named  in  his  honor 
by  a  grateful  new  State,  may  he  continue 
to  stand  tall  and  strong  among  his  fel- 
lowmen. 

When  Leo  and  his  devoted  wife,  Mabel, 
depart  for  home  and  family  in  Albanv' 
N.Y..  they  will  leave  behind  a  legion  of 
pood  friends  and  well-wishers.  Mj> 
A.spinall  and  I  join  with  their  legion  of 
friends  in  wishing  them  a  serene  and 
happy  life  for  many  more  years  to  come. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  sat  steadily  beside  me  during  my 
years  as  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  and, 
before  that,  as  I  sat  as  ranking  majority- 
member  of  such  committee.  I  refer  to 
Leo  W.  O'Brien  who,  since  the  84th  Con- 
gress, has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Territorial  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

This  is  the  subcommittee  which  has 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  I>uerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Antarctica,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  other  insular 
areas  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  sub- 
committee wiiich,  in  no  way.  directly 
concerns  the  people  of  his  own  district. 
But  Congressman  O'Brien  has  served  the 
people  of  these  farfiung  islands  as  ably 
and  as  diligently  as  he  has  served  his  own 
constituents.  He  has  been  an  articulate 
spokesman  in  their  behalf  and  he  has 
worked  tirelessly  on  the  numerous  legis- 
lative proposals  affecting  them. 

Since  he  assumed  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  joined 
the  United  States  as  the  49th  and  50th 
States,  largely  due  to  his  efforts;  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  have  risen 
from  poverty-stricken  areas  to  healthy 
segments  of  our  national  economy; 
Guam  has  emerged  as  an  effective  strong- 
hold in  our  Pacific  responsibility. 

Leo  came  to  Congress  in  1952  from 
Albany,  N.Y..  with  no  legislative  back- 
ground, but  possessing  a  wealth  of  jour- 
nalistic experience.  He  had  been  a  news- 
paperman for  30  years  and  had  won  na- 
tional awards  in  the  fields  of  radio  and 
television.  As  a  result  of  this  experience, 
he  has  had  an  affinity  for  the  news 
medium  wiiich  has  earned  him  a  reputa- 
tion, among  newspapermen,  of  being  one 
of  the  most  approachable  and  coopera- 
tive Members  of  Congress. 

"Obie,"  as  he  is  affectionately  known 
by  us,  his  colleagues,  will  be  sorely  missed 
when  he  retires  at  the  end  of  this  session. 
His  wit,  his  wisdom,  and  his  willingness 
to  see  both  sides  of  a  question  have  won 
him  many  friends — not  only  in  the  In- 
terior Committee,  but  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  this  Chamber, 

It  is  my  fervert  hope  that  his  volun- 
tary retirement  from  the  political  heart 
of  our  country— the  UJS.  Congress— will 
not  diminish  his  political  participation  in 
other  capacities,  for  this  Nation  needs 
men  the  Ukes  of  Leo  O'Brien.    Like  the 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr 
Speaker.  It  is  not  often  that  editorials 
pay  laudatory  compliments  to  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress.  Repre- 
sentative Michael  J.  Kirw^an  was  re- 
cently recognized  by  an  outstanding  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Youngstown 
Vindicator  and  I  know  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  will  be  happy  and  pleased  to 
read  this  editorial.  This  editorial  only 
explains  part  of  the  high  regard  and 
great  respect  that  Members  of  Congre.<=s 
have  for  Michael  J.  Kirwan  because  we 
know  him  as  a  man  who  is  alwavs  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Mike's  latest  efforts  were  approved  bv 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  it 
adopted  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  by  a  vote  of  355  to  25  and  the  Senate 
adopted  It  by  a  vote  of  61  to  4.  which 
is  a  15-to-l  majority. 
The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

Monuments  tx5  "Mike" 
Rep.  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  who  will  tx-  80 
years  old  Dec.  2,  has  already  become  a  per- 
sonality In  history  because  of  the  Influence 
he  has  gained,  and  the  way  he  has  used  that 
Influence  In  his  30  years  In  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Two  of  Mr.  Kirwan 's  predecessors  became 
presidents,  and  thereby  have  places  in  his- 
tor>-.  Neither  President  James  A,  Garfield 
nor  President  WUliam  McKlnley  had  a  career 
In  Congress  even  approaching  the  years  or 
the  achievements  of  Mr.  KniWAN. 

Time  magazine  recently  devoted  consid- 
erable space  to  Mr.  KmwAN  in  conueclion 
with  his  long-chertshed  project,  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  canal.  Dr.  Richard  P.  Feniio 
Jr.,  profeesor  of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  and  author  of  "The 
President's  Cabinet"  and  oo-author  of  "Na- 
Uonal  PoUUcs  and  Federal  Aid  to  Education  " 
mentions  Mr.  Kirwan  repeatedly  In  his  new 
book.  "The  Power  of  the  Purse."  Many  other 
accounu  of  current  history,  and  notably 
publlcaUons  dealing  with  conservation  of 
natiiral  resources,  have  given  him  prcmlnent 
mention. 

Colleagues  In  the  House  respect  "Mike  " 
even  though  they  may  be  college  men  while 
he  had  scarcely  three  years  of  formal  educa- 
tion. For  example,  Rep.  Hai.e  Boccs  of 
Louisiana  recently  said  of  Mr.  Kiswan  :  "His 
work  wUI  be  a  monimient  to  him  and  to  the 
Congress  long  after  all  o<  us  are  gone." 
Rep.  Chit  Hournajt  of  OaJlfornla,  pointing 
to  "Let  us  develop  tJhe  resourcee  of  our  land  - 
carved    over   the   apeaker^    desk,    declared 
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"Thoae  wordB  that  were  said  130  years  ago 
(by  Daniel  Webster)  have  had  no  more 
worthy  exponent  than  Mikx  Kirwan." 

The  record  shows  years  of  support  by  Mr. 
KiswAK  for  proJectB  for  water  conservation. 
traxLqx>rtatlon  and  protection  of  natural  re- 
sources In  states  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 
His  critics  describe  many  of  these  as  "pwrk 
barrel,"  but  B£r.  Kibwan  defies  the  critics  to 
show  one  that  was  not  worthy.  And  If  his 
Interest  In  these  was  i>artly  selfish,  to  gala 
the  8upp>ort  of  Congressmen  from  the  areas 
Involved,  certainly  that  cannot  be  said  of  h'.s 
efforts  In  the  Virgin  Islands.  Citizens  and 
officials  of  that  territory  are  well  aware  of 
the  schools,  hospitals,  port  development  and 
other  Improvements  that  Mr.  Kirwan  won 
for  them — and  they  have  no  Congressn.an 
whoee  vote  can  be  Influenced. 

If  Mr.  KntwAN  has  collected  now,  by  achiev- 
ing support  for  the  lake-to-rlver-waterway. 
he  again  haa  used  his  Influence  for  an  im- 
portant project.  Critics  call  it  a  "boondog- 
gle." If  all  "boondoggles"  were  of  as  much 
benefit  to  the  nation,  the  word  would  be  a 
compliment. 


Elbie  Jay  Makes  a  Match 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CAl-irORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  October  10.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  agraln 
our  satirist.  Columnist  Arthur  Hoppe, 
has  written  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  September  29  issue  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  entitled  "Elbie 
Jay  Makes  a  Match." 

The  column  follows:  ■ 

Elbis  Jat  Makes  a  Match 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How  y'all?  Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootin'-tootln' 
Jay  Family,  starring  ol'  Elbie  Jay— an  open- 
heartad  feller  who  understands  young  love. 
And  wbat  to  do  with  it. 

As  we  icAn  up  with  ol'  Elble  today,  he's  a- 
rockln'  on  the  front  portico  as  his  oldest 
daiighter,  Myna  Bird,  drives  up  in  a  big 
whlta  convertible  with  her  actor  friend, 
Oaorg*  Bulova.  George  Is  steerln'  with  hla 
knees  so's  he  can  keep  combln'  his  hair. 

Mtxa  Bnu>  (excitedly).  Daddy,  Daddy.  I've 
got  the  most  wonderful  news  in  the  whole 
wide  world! 

BLan  (rubbing  his  hands).  Which  cliff  did 
Bobby  fall  over? 

ICtna  Bbd.  No,  Daddy.  It's  even  more  won- 
derful than  that. 

Elbzi  (hopefully).  He  took  Teddy  with 
him? 

Mtna  Bnu).  No,  Daddy,  I  mean  after  years 
of  talking  about  It,  George  and  I  have  de- 
elded  that  we  are  finally  ready  to  get  married. 

Hlxjx.  Why,  that's  fine,  honey.  I'm  glad 
you're  ready  to  settle  down.  And  I  got  the 
young  fellow  all  picked  out  for  you  (politely) 
But  who  you  aiming  to  marry,  George? 

OsoBCB  (combing  his  hair) .  After  mature 
deliberation,  my  mother  and  I  have  mutually 
determined  that  marriage  to  your  daughter 
would  not  materially  interfere  with  my  ca- 
reer. 

Mtna  Bibb.  Ooo,  Isnt  he  wonderful? 

Elbix  (shaking  hU  head).  Frankly,  honey. 
I  doubt  If  he  coiild  deliver  three  precinct* 
In  BeTerly  Hills.  No,  the  young  fellow  I 
bad  In  mind  for  you  was  that  fiiie  second 
cousin,  twice  removed  at  good,  old  Er 
Duaanr, 


Mtna  Bibd  (shocked).  But  he's  got  plm- 
plea.  buck  teeth  and  glasses! 

El^ik  (placatlngly).  Look  at  It  this  way, 
honey:  I  wouldn't  be  Icsing  a  d,iughter,  I'd 
be  gaining  a  Republicin  bloc. 

Myna  Bma  (slaniping  lier  foot).  I'd  aa 
soon  ni.'irry  Hubert  Hf.MrnRfy. 

Et.r.iE,  Now  that  clacs:i  t  make  sense.  Wliy 
steal  ecgs  from  yovir  own  henhouse?  Mar- 
ringe  is  a  .serious  step  and  it  requires  a 
heap  of  thought.  You're  lucky  I  L>een  think- 
ing about  it  for  you.  But  the  decision's 
ROt  to  be  yours.  Now.  how  about  decid- 
ing on  a  nice,  romantic,  mature  French- 
man? 

Mtna  Bird  (Interested).  Yves  Montana? 

Ei.BiE,  Charles  de  Gaulle.  No.  wait,  he's 
got  a  wife.  Dr,.t  it,  there  goes  the  Western 
Allianc'?. 

Mtna  Bird  (throwing  her  arms  around 
George,  who  keeps  on  combing  his  hair>. 
I  want  to  marry  the  man  who'll  make  me 
happy, 

Elbie.  And  as  your  daddy.  I'm  going  to 
see  you  do.  Soon  as  I  find  him.  But  you're 
my  mn,st  precious  treiwire,  honey,  and  I'm 
nOt  golns  to  let  myself  throw  yourself  away 
and  ruin  our  chances — yours  for  happiness 
and  mine  for  re-elcrtion. 

Mtna  Bird  (sobbing).  I  Just  want  to  make 
some  man  happy. 

Elbie.  And  you're  gfii.ng  to,  honey.  You're 
going  to  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world.  Now  you  Just  stav  Tight,  there  till  I 
find  out  if  that  Ho  Chi  Minh's  got  a  son. 

Well,  tune  In  to  our  next  episo<le.  folks 
and  meantime,  as  you  mosey,j,  down  the 
wlndln'  trail  of  life,  remember  what  Elbie's 
ol"  grandd.iddy  used  to  say: 

"If'n  you  want  to  be  happy,  don't  never 
marry  for  money:  m:irry  for  love.  But  make 
certain    sure    the    feller    you    love    is    rich." 


Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Bill,  1967 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  7,  1966 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  v,ith  the  chainnan  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Foroi.?n  Operations,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
and  with  the  very  distin^'uished  gentle- 
man from  Massaehu.setts  [Mr.  Conte] 
in  asking;  that  this  IIoiLse  approve  the 
conference  report  which  has  been  .so  ably 
explained  by  Mr.  Cd.nte.  Our  commit- 
tee has  substantially  reduced  the  1967 
budget  estimates  and  as  you  '.vill  note 
from  the  figures  the  total  is  sizably  below 
the  ioicizn  assistance  appropriations  of 
prior  years.  If  you  will  recall,  the  ap- 
propriations in  1966  wei-e  S3,933  million. 
The  total  of  today's  bill  agreed  upon  In 
committee  was  $2,936,490,500. 

Again,  may  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  take  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  which 
has  endeavored  to  secure  the  fullest  pos- 
sible understanding  and  knowledge  of  all 
spending  in  this  program. 

I  again  call  to  your  attention  the  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  on  /Appropria- 
tions which  said: 

The  Communists  remain  hard  at  work  to 
dominate  the  less-developed  nations  of  Af- 
rica, Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Already  they 
dominate    East   Europe   and   parts   of   Asia. 


World  domination,  world  slavery  is  their  goal. 
It  is  hardly  arguable  that  oiu-  past  aid  In 
defense  of  the  free  world  has  paid  dividends 
by  helping  to  thwart  and  frustrate  the  world 
Communist  drive.  Not  only  has  it  foiled  ag- 
gres-slon;  It  has  brought  stability  to  a  num- 
ber of  countries.  But  no  one  seriously  thinks 
that  foreign  aid  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
at  which  it  is  directed.  It  is  only  one  device, 
one  tool.  And,  the  President  has  redrawn 
the  emphasis  in  this  year's  program  to  .stress 
se'if-help — assistance  to  those  with  the  deter- 
mination to  help  themselves. 

Of  cf'ur.se,  tight,  effective  management  Is 
essential  for  a  tight,  effective  aid  program. 
Good  administratoln  Is  key  consideration  In 
most  Federal  pfogram.s — and  especially  so  in 
the  AID  progr.om.  Despite  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  many,  foreign  aid  over  the  years 
has  been  be.sct  with  innumerable  mistakes 
in  administration — with  too  much  waste;  too 
many  ill-advised  or  premature  project  un- 
dertakings. Realizations  have  not  always 
matched  expectations  and  hop<?s.  But  the 
majority  opinion  Is  that  these  considerations 
standing  alone  ought  not  to  obscure  the 
objectives  of  the  foreign  aid  programs  and 
the  purposes  they  have  served  and  the  good 
they  have  accomplished  over  the  years.  It 
Is  a  maxim  of  governmental  endeavor  that 
few  things  are  entirely  good  or  entirely  bad. 
Most  undertakings  are  an  Inseparable  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad — of  one  ratio  or  an- 
other; it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  make 
judgments  In  consideration  of  which  way  the 
preponderance  lies. 

Constant  review,  constant  reevaluation. 
constant  but  constructive  criticism  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  AID  programs,  both  in 
the  administrative  and  legislative  branches, 
are  needed. 

aid  ACTIVmZS  IN  fiscal  year  ]  963 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  macnitude  of 
the  AID  program,  SecretaiT  Rusk  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  that  in  fiscal 
year  1965  alone  AID  claimed  the  follow- 
inn:  results: 

Nearly  15  million  textbooks  were  dis- 
tributed: 

Over  40,000  classrooms  were  built: 

Almost  600.000  students  were  enrolled 
in  assisted  colleges  and  universities; 

Fifty-seven  thousand  teachers  were 
provided  inservice  training: 

Nearly  75,000  dwelling  unit5  were  built; 

More  than  110  million  people  vacci- 
nated against  smallpox ; 

More  than  90  million  people  benefited 
from  water  supply  facilities; 

Over  1  million  new  acres  were  irri- 
gated: 

More  than  650,000  acres  were  re- 
claimed; 

Almost  550.000  tons  of  fertilizer  nu- 
trient were  provided,; 

More  than  2.5  million  people  received 
agricultural  credit  loans; 

Nearly  45,000  miles  of  roads  were  built 
or  improved. 

There  Is  a  groat  deal  of  discussion 
about  fragmentation  of  U.S.  programs 
and  there  has  been  some  discussion  made 
over  the  first  supplemental  bill  to  pass 
this  House.  It  is  not  possible  to  coivsider 
all  these  programs  under  the  context  of 
Foreign  aid  per  se.  There  are  offshoots 
and  outgrowths  of  our  military  action 
in  Vietnam.  For  example,  can  you  sepa- 
rate the  importance  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  from  present  military  operations 
in  Vietnam?    I  do  not  tiiink  so. 

If  money  spent  on  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
Is  to  be  considered  foreign  aid,  would 
we  not.  In  turn,  say  the  entire  cost  of 
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maintaining  the  U.S.  Navy,  also  should 
be  considered  foreign  aid? 

Also,  other  governmental  activities 
may  have  the  incidental  effect  of  helping 
underdeveloped  countries,  at  the  same 
time  having  another  purpose.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Import-Export  Bank,  a  program 
existing  primarily  to  promote  U.S.  ex- 
port trade.  Export-Import  Bank  loan 
activities  have,  in  effect,  boosted  U.S.  ex- 
ports substantially  and  in  addition  have 
eai'ned  a  substantial  profit  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Their  loans  are  made  at 
commercial  rates  of  interest,  and  as  you 
know,  we  do  not  vote  new  appropriations 
to  finance  Export-Import  Bank  activ- 
ities. 

It  would  be  far  more  realistic  to  say 
that  the  total  cost  of  foreign  aid  and  aU 
related  programs  is  about  $5  billion, 
money  spent  for  hopeful  assurance  that 
this  will  be  a  better  world  in  which  to 
live. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  foreign  aid  were  to  be 
discontinued  completely  that  the  entire 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  be  revised.  Our  trade  policies 
would  need  a  new  look  and  I  would  sin- 
cerely doubt  that  this  Nation  would  want 
to  retire  behind  its  oceans  knowing  that 
our  neighbors  in  povei'ty,  ignorance  and 
sickness  were  moving  closer  and  closer 
toward  communism  because  no  one  In 
this  Nation  cared,  or  dared,  to  extend  the 
arm  of  Christian  decency  through  as- 
sistance. 

Again,  may  I  reiterate,  all  programs 
are  not  successful,  all  private  businesses 
are  not  .successful  either,  but  I  think  It 
is  unchallenged  that  many  of  the  free 
nations  which  exist  today  could  not  have 
maintained  their  freedom  if  the  United 
States  had  not  provided  them  with  AID 
to  cope  with  their  internal  problems  and 
external  pressures. 

Only  if  all  the  peoples  of  this  world 
are  able  to  achieve  their  legitimate  goals 
of  food,  education  and  health,  are  we  in 
the  United  States  going  to  live  the  kind 
of  secure  life  we  want  to  live. 
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Why  Take  It  on  Faith? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILMNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  In  the  Congressional  Record 
a  Washington  Post  editorial  which  dis- 
cusses the  President's  recommendation 
to  suspend  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation. 
The  editorial  stresses  the  fact  that  this 
decision  was  not  made  on  any  sound  basis 
and  asks  a  number  of  pertinent  questions 
which  have  yet  to  be  answered. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Why  Take  It  on  Faith? 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  which 
opens  hearings  this  morning  on  the  Adminis- 
tration's tax  bin  ought  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity to  probe  Into  Issues  that  were  neglected 
by  a  hasty  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Chairman  Mills  and  his  fellow  Demo- 
crats,   for   reasons    which   are   not   entirely 


clear,  were  willing  to  accept  on  faith  the 
Administration's  contention  that  the  econ- 
omy will  continue  to  be  conlronted  by  ex- 
cessive demando  for  goods  and  services 
through  1967.  But  why  should  this  crucial 
assumption  about  the  shape  of  the  future 
be   taken  on  faith? 

Several  recent  developments  contradict  the 
confident  but  unsupported  "qualitative  judg- 
ments" that  Government  witnesses  made  be- 
fore Ways  and  Means.  The  decline  in 
residential  construction  is  assuming  a  slump- 
Uke  dimension.  And  despite  the  current 
pressures  of  demand  In  the  capital  goods 
industries,  new  orders,  especially  for  m:.chine 
tools,  have  declined.  Small  wonder  then 
that  a  majority  of  economists  surveyed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Business  Econo- 
mists are  predicting  a  lower  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  1967  and  that  roughly  a  liurd 
expect  a  recession  late  in  tlie  year. 

Also  neglected  is  the  question  ol  wliethcr 
suspending  the  investment  tax  crdit  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation  on  industrial  and  com- 
mercial buildings  will  relieve  the  current 
pressures  in  the  capiUil  goods  industries. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  a 
business  organization,  asked  the  1000  largest 
corporations  how  the  legislation  would  aflect 
their  Investment  plans.  The  an.-wer,  ba.?ed 
on  552  responses,  is  that  the  Administration's 
measures  will  have  no  significant  impact  on 
the  immediate  demand  for  capital  goods. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
said  that  the  proposed  tax  revisions  will  not 
Induce  them  to  reduce  their  investment  pro- 
grams during  the  rest  of  this  year.  The 
proportion  falls  to  82  per  cent  iii  the  first 
half  of  1967  and  78  per  cent  in  this  second 
half.  These  lags  in  the  resjxjnse  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  tax  incentive — and  the  possi- 
bility that  investment  in  1968  may  be  post- 
poned in  anticipation  of  the  suspension's 
termination— suggests  that  the  Administra- 
tion's bill  could  work  in  a  mischievously 
perverse  fashion. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
ought  to  demand  liard  answers  to  questions 
that  were  not  very  artfully  dodged  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  hearings.  By  how  much 
does  the  Administration  expect  the  Gross 
National  Product  to  rise  in  the  next  six 
quarters?  Which  components  of  the  GNP 
will  rise  rapidly,  which  slowly?  What  is  the 
outlook  for  defense  production — not  defense 
spending  which  lags  behind  production— if 
it  is  assumed  that  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam 
win  continue  at  the  present  level?  How 
much  of  an  extra  burden  would  an  accel- 
erated war  eflTort  impose  on  the  economy? 

A  mistaken  fiscal  policy,  coming  at  a  time 
when  monetary  policy  is  severely  restrictive. 
might  well  halt  the  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  view  of  the  enormous  risks,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  should  accept  at- 
tic on  faith. 


Lake  Carriers  Oppose  Rail  Rate  Decreases 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  10,  1966 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention' of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  article  in  the  Buf- 
falo Courier-Express  which  I  believe  suc- 
cinctly explains  the  position  of  the  Lake 
Carriers"  Association  regarding  proposed 
selective  all-rail  rate  decreases.  The  as- 
sociation observes  that  the  proposed  cuts 
In  all-rail  rates  would  severely  jeopardize 
lake  transportation.     Yet,  it  adds,  the 


raih'oads  arc  refusing  to  make  compara- 
ble rate  reductions  on  coal  moving  to 
lake  ports  for  loading  into  ships. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
^insert  into  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  Couner-Express: 

Plan  Compl.aint  to  ICC:   Lake  Carrifus  To 
Fight  Rails  Over  Rate  Is-sie 

Cleveland.— The  Lake  Carriers'  Assn, 
ftUirmed  over  all-rail  unit  train  rate  reduc- 
tions on  selective  traffic,  announced  Thurs- 
day it  will  fight  what  It  considers  to  be 
predatory  and  discriminatory  rale  practice* 
by  major  r.alroads. 

"We  plan  to  file  a  formal  complaint  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
pursue  every  available  remedy  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  lake  vessel  industry  and  the 
shippers  dependent  thereon,"  said  Vice  Adm. 
J.inus  A,  Hirshfteld.  president  of  the  associa- 
tion of  23  vessel  firms, 

■We  recognize  that  such  litigation  could 
be  extended  and  costly  and  have  retained  the 
services  of  a  Chicago  law  firm,"  he  said. 

COAL    MOVEMENT    AN    ISSUE 

Hir.shfield  said  the  movement  of  coal  into 
Micliipan  and  Wisconsin  is  an  area  of  major 
concern.  The  railroads,  he  added,  seem  to  be 
determined  to  destroy  lake  transportation  by 
cutting  all-rail  rates  Into  these  states  and 
refusing  to  make  comparable  rate  reductions 
on  coal  moving  to  lake  ports  for  loading  into 
ships. 

■■The  effect  of  this  unjust  discrimination  la 
to  deny  to  the  shipping  public  the  economies 
of  Great  Lakes  transportation,"  Hirshfield 
s.-.id. 

Loading  and  unloading  of  lake  ships.  In- 
cluding many  sailing  to  and  from  Buffalo, 
have  been  so  smoothly  co-ordinated  with 
ves.sel  navigation  that  an  economv  of  co.-^t 
below  that  of  any  other  field  of  tran.sporta- 
t.on  has  resulted,  the  LCA  executive  con- 
tinued. He  said  the  average  cost  per  ton 
mile  of  carrying  all  classes  of  bulk  cargo  on 
the  lakes  is  substantially  below  the  coat  of 
rail  carriage. 

CLAIMS    TWO-WAT    DISADVANTAGB 

The  fact  that  the  Great  Lakes  fleet  can 
operate  so  economically  has  impelled  the  rail- 
road to  use  a  two-edged  sword,  Hirshfleld 
continued,  V.aille  holding  feeder  rates  to 
and  from  lake  ports  at  unreasonably  high 
levels,  they  have  been  slashing  all-raU  rates 
on  selective  trafSc,  he  said. 

The  LCA  contends  that  onlv  the  railroads 
benefit  from  these  selective  rates  and  that 
the  full  cost  of  service  not  borne  by  the 
rate  structures  must  ultimately  be  paid  by 
other  traflic. 

AVARICIOUS    GRASPING 

"It  would  appear,"  Hirshfleld  said,  "that 
the  railroads  have  proposed  so  many  dis- 
criminatory unit  train  rate  cuts  on  selected 
traflic  that  they  are  rapidly  becoming  over- 
extended." 

'Only  recently  Congress  found  It  neces- 
."^ary  to  enact  special  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  freight  car  shortage:  In  their  zeal  to 
pariieipate  in  the  tonnage  now  enjoyed  by 
v.-,:ter  carriers,  particul.arly  those  on  the  Great 
I^akcs.  the  railroads  have  brushed  aside  all 
cnpidcration  other  than  av.iririous  srasplng 
for  business,  reg.irdlcss  of  costs." 


The  Opportunity  Gap 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
found  in  visits  with  rural  community 
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leaders  in  my  congressional  district  In 
Nebraska  that  no  single  program  has 
generated  as  much  excitement  in  recent 
months  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
viUe  Freeman's  "Rural  outreach"  pro- 
posals. 

Residents  of  rural  Nebraska  know  well 
the  virtue  of  the  life  they  lead.  Their 
enthusiasm  for  rolling  up  their  sleeves 
and  getting  to  work  to  preserve  that  kind 
of  life  is  indicative  of  the  hard-working. 
hard-driving,  progressive  attitude  of 
rural  leaders  in  my  area. 

Secretary  Freeman  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  for  the  enthusiasm  he  ha-s 
generated  in  rural  America  to  work  now 
to  preserve  for  tomorrow  the  kind  of  life 
that  has  traditionally  been  the  Nation  s 
finest. 

As  an  example  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
rural  leaders  for  this  kind  of  program, 
I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  a 
recent  editorial  published  In  the  Burt 
County  Plalndealer  of  Tekamah.  Nebr.: 
The  OppoRTUNrrv  Gap 

Orvllle  Freeman,  the  Administr  r.iun's 
oftentimes  controversial  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture who  visited  Nebraska  early  :;.is  week 
on  a  political  stumping  toiir  wltli  Congress- 
man CLAn  Calxam,  made  at  least  one  plea  to 
the  people  of  Nebraska  that  neither  Republi- 
can nor  Democrat  could  Ignore  or  dispute 

He  urged  the  state's  smaller  coninuinitles 
to  halt  the  exodus  of  young  people  ti)  ijr'jer 
cities. 

Ho  pointed  out  that  voting  people  .ire 
forced  to  leave  the  small  towns  because  of  an 
"opportunity  gap  in  rural  America  " 

This  newspaper  has  recognized  that  prob- 
lem In  previous  editorials,  and  we  rtish  to 
agre«  with  Mr.  Freeman  that  our  smail  com- 
munities must  find  and  nurture  opportun.- 
tles  that  will  keep  our  young  citizens  at 
home. 

We  feel  the  answer  Is  industry  Not  nece.--- 
sarlly  the  huge,  sprawling  factory  wi'h  it« 
towering  smokestack  and  hundreds  of  em- 
ployees, but  the  type  of  Indu.stry  that  can 
employ  seven  or  eight,  or  even  two  or  three 
people  In  gainful  and  dignified  work 

We  can't  wait  for  George,  or  Orvllle  or 
Uncle  Sugar  to  come  along  and  drop  an  in- 
dustrial plum  Into  our  lap.  The  people  of 
this  community  are  going  to  have  to  btickle 
down  and  bring  In  the  new  industries  and 
their  Job  opportunities,  expand  and  promote 
the  Ir  dusttles  already  contributing  to  our 
economy. 

The  young  people  can't  do  it  And  thev 
can't  <4t  around  waiting  until  a  Job  comes 
along.  The  burden  lies  with  the  adufts  of 
the  community,  both  urban  and  rural  Let's 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get  to  worlc. 

I 


Address  to  Soil  and  Water  District  Super- 
visors, by  Telephone,  From  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  September  30, 
1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday.  September  19.  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  during 
the  14  years  I  have  l>een  In  Congress. 


Particularly  in  the  last  session  of  ilic  89th 
Congress,  objective  negotiai  loivs  were 
completed  by  the  seven  lower  basin  States 
to  enact  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
project,  so  vital  to  the  lifeblood  of  the 
arid  Southwest.  Stralnlns;  under  the 
simultaneous  pressures  of  both  a  drop- 
ping water  table  and  a  bui-geoning  popu- 
lation, Arizona  Is  a  microcosm  of  the 
plight  our  universe  will  eventually  en- 
counter— unless  reseai'ch  can  provide  the 
means  to  both  con,serve  our  resoui'ce.s  and 
control  the  world  population  explosion. 
Tliere  is  much  similarity  in  the  micro- 
ca'^m  Arizona  presents — with  one  unde- 
niable exception — the  need  of  Arizona  is 
Immediate  rather  than  in  thf  next  cen- 
tury 

Recently  I  had  occa.sion  to  addies-s  by 
lontr-di.stance  telephone  the  southwest- 
ern region's  annual  meeting  of  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  super- 
visors conducted  in  Flag.sLafT.  Ariz. 
These  people  are  dedicated  and  com- 
petent, but  it  is  recopnlzed  that  appro- 
priate measures  must  be  taken  to  bring 
water  into  our  arid  regions  of  the  United 
States  if  they  are  to  effectively  control 
soil  erosion,  droughts  and  damaging 
floods.  My  remarks  in  suppoit  of  these 
people  and  their  efforts  follow : 
Addres,s  TO  Soil  and  Watfr  District  Sifer- 

visoRs,   BY  Tflfpho.nf;    From  Washington, 

DC  .     TO     FLAr.STAFT,     AlttZ..     SEPTEMBER     30 

1966 

First,  let  me  apologize  for  not  being  vrith 
vou  in  person.  The  Second  Ses.sion  of  the 
89th  Cons^xes-s  l.s  finally  beglniung  to  ru.<^h 
toward  adjournment  However,  there  is 
much  major  legislation  stii:  pending.  One 
major  bill  which  ha.s  yet  to  pass  the  .-ienate 
is  the  Public  Works  Appropnatlor.  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967.  I  happen  to  be  ranking 
Republican  on  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  which  will 
have  to  go  to  conference  with  the  .Sen,.t*  on 
that  bill  when  it  pjusses  the  Senate  There- 
fore, my  presence  in  Wixshingion  is  not  only 
desirable.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 

The  weather  here  In  Wa.^hinKton  mitkes 
one  wonder  if  It  will  ever  be  necessary  to 
conserve  water  again  September  of  1966' has 
been  one  of  the  wettest  Septembers  on  rec- 
ord In  t|is  area.  It  is  interesting  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  about  a  muntii  ago  we 
were  in  a  serious  drought  condition.  There 
Was  volunUvry  rationing  of  dome.vtic  water  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  suburban 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  has  pointed  up 
the  fact  that  Washington.  DC  is  probably 
the  largest  city  In  the  world  without  any 
racilities  for  the  sUirage  ol'  wat^er.  Unbeliev- 
able, isn't  it? 

It  al.so  brings  me  t-T  the  first  point  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  you  It  is  the  fact  that  all 
over  the  United  States  there  is  a  water  prob- 
lem of  varnnt;  dimensions.  We  who  live  in 
the  ereat  Southwest  used  to  feel  that  we  had 
a  m,  liopoly  on  water  problems.  Now  we  find 
the  great  cities  and  watersheds  of  the  East 
having  more  and  more  years  and  months  of 
droughts  and  water  shortages  'Hie  great 
city  of  N'ew  York  last  summer  Wii.s  down  to 
thirty  days'  supply  of  water  stored  in  its  res- 
ervoirs In  Washington,  this  year  the  Po- 
tomrtc  River  reached  an  all-time  record  for 
low  flow,  endangering  the  wat*r  supply  of 
tlie  Nation's  Capital  The  Great  Lakes  have 
reduced  in  water  level  over  th.'  past  few 
years.  More  and  more  cities  are  going  far- 
ther and  farther  or  deeper  and  deeper,  to  de- 
velop dependable  water  supplies 

The  advent  of  the  nationwide  w.iter  prob- 
lem Is  a  mi.xed  blessing  to  the  Southwest, 
First.  It  helps  the  rest  of ''^he  country  to 
understand  our  plight.     However,  this  bless- 


ing is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  more  competition  for  available  public 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  developing  water 
supplies,  I  have  seen  the  demands  for  money 
increase,  as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Unless  we  are  very  active,  and  ag- 
gressive. In  pushing  our  needs  and  desires, 
the  Southwest  may  find  Itself  getting  less 
than  its  share,  even  though  our  need  is  old- 
est and  probably  still  greatest. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Program  is  a  very 
popular  movement  with  the  Congress.  For 
tlie  1967  budget,  the  Administration  pro- 
posed to  cut  spending  for  this  purpose  quite 
drastically.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
Executive  Department  made  this  cut  to 
make  its  original  budget  appear  to  be  lower, 
and  that  it  never  intended  the  Congress  to 
abide  by  this  cut.  If  they  felt  that  way,  they 
rertamiy  were  right.  Congress  not  only  re- 
stored the  cut,  but  restored  the  number  of 
new  starts  also  to  a  figure  which  we  feel  is 
somewhat  realistic  under  the  clrcumstanres 
-Actually,  many  of  us  would  like  to  incre.ise 
the  program  of  soil  and  water  conservaiion 
se'.  er.il  fold.  We  are  convinced  that  the  need 
for  a  greatly  expanded  program  not  onlv  in 
the  Southwest  but  In  the  rest  of  the  country 
has  been  adequately  demonstrated,  A  sen,se 
of  urgency  is  given  to  the  program  when  one 
realizes  that  these  facts  are  true:  (1 1  by  1975, 
we  will  have  230  million  people  In  this  coun- 
try, and  by  the  year  2000  there  will  be  about 
338  million  Americans,  Our  population  in- 
crease each  year  Is  almost  twice  the  popu- 
lation of  Arizona.  Each  year  human  needs 
Increixse  in  an  amount  double  the  needs  o! 
the  present  population  of  the  state  of  Ari- 
zona; (2)  we  are  not  adding  arable  land  to 
our  present  supply  In  great  quantities.  In 
fact,  we  are  losing  the  equivalent  of  half  a 
million  acres  of  usable  land  yearly  through 
erosion  and  other  land  damage,  and  we  are 
losing  1.3  mUlion  acres  to  the  exp.mdmg 
cities  and  their  suburbs;  (3)  we  haven't  been 
able  to  increase  the  water  supply  of  our 
planet,  nor  to  make  It  rain  In  places  where 
we  want  the  rain.  We  can  desalinize  water 
In  Uirge  quantities,  but  the  costs  of  desnlin- 
Izatlon  are  still  so  high  as  to  cast  doubt,s  on 
the  ability  of  the  economy  to  use  such  water 
except  for  special  purposes,  and  (4)  our  abil- 
ity to  grow  greater  yields,  using  the  same 
amount  of  soil  and  water  has  increased  tre- 
mendously. This  Is  due  not  only  to  a  better 
understanding  of  agronomy  and  the  related 
sciences,  but  to  better  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices.  Even  so.  one  wonders 
how  long  greater  eEBclency  and  new  methods 
can  allow  our  production  to  keep  pace  with 
the  requirements  of  our  increasing  popula- 
tion. When  one  adds  to  this  equation  the 
Increasing  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  some  other  Western  na- 
tions to  feed  the  hungry  people  of  the  world. 
the  full  magnitude  of  the  problem  comes 
Into  focus. 

The  equation  adds  up  to  something  like 
this:  a  more  or  less  constant  supply  of  fresh 
w.uter  plus  a  constant  quantity  of  land  plus 
X  equals  the  requirements  of  food  and  fiber 
for  the  greatly  expanding  population  of  our 
planet.  It  Is  true  that  the  equation  might 
be  changed  In  the  future  by  breakthroughs 
in  desallnizatlon,  weather  control,  or  the  like 
which  'would  increase  the  availability  of  fresh 
water  Tliere  might  be  further  break- 
throughs in  the  science  of  agriculture,  to 
enable  lis  to  grow  more  and  better  crops. 
Perhaps  ways  will  be  found  to  control  the 
rate  of  increase  of  our  poptilatlon.  However. 
these  are  all  Imponderables.  Tlie  original 
equation  represents  the  hard  knowledge 
which  we  now  possess  as  to  our  needs  in  the 
future  and  our  apparent  methods  of  fulfill- 
ing them. 

You  are  asking  yourself:  "What  is  the  X 
In  the  equation?"  Well,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  if  there  are  any  ladles  present,  the  X 
represents  soil  and  water  conservation,  and 
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the  people  engaged  In  It.  We  can  make  do 
with  the  soil  and  water  we  have  only  If  wo 
use  It  properly.  When  I  speak  of  this  type 
of  endeavor.  I  speak  rather  broadly.  Of 
course,  I  refer  to  the  known  fact  that  94% 
of  the  agricultural  land  In  the  United  States 
Is  In  a  sou  conservation  district,  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  state.  I 
recognize  that  through  multi-pur!X)se  proj- 
ects as  well  as  the  small  watershed  projects, 
terracing,  and  tlie  other  activities  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  Districts,  much  has 
been  done  and  is  being  done  to  put  soil  and 
water  to  a  more  efficient  use  to  provide  abun- 
dance for  mankind.  However.  I  also  have 
In  mind  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  water 
where  It  is  needed,  perhaps  in  places  far 
from  its  area  of  origin. 

We  conserve  water  in  a  given  area  because 
we  cannot  get  mother  nature  to  produce 
more  water  in  that  area,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  using  an  overabundance 
provided  by  mother  nature  in  certain  areas, 
to  compensate  for  a  lack  of  precipitation  In 
the  more  arid  sections  of  the  country.  Now 
you  knew  I  was  going  to  get  in  a  plug  for 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  before  I  hung 
up  the  receiver  of  this  telephone.  I  lun  now 
doing  it.  However,  in  a  larger  sense  I  am 
also  putting  in  a  plug  for  the  idea  of  trans- 
basin  diversion  of  surplus  waters. 

This  Is  a  very  controversial  subject.  It  has 
been  controversial  within  many  of  our  West- 
ern States.  In  many  Instances  pUins  to  di- 
vert water  from  one  watershed  to  another 
within  the  State  have  been  met  by  violent 
emotionsa  opposition  from  the  areas  in  which 
an  apparent  surplus  exists.  Therefore,  the 
Southwest  h.as  been  told  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  plans  to  divert  water  from  the 
Northwest  must  await  the  completion  of 
exhaustive  surveys  to  determine  the  future 
needs  of  that  area,  and  the  dependable  sup- 
plies of  water  to  meet  those  needs.  In  other 
words,  our  NorthweF^tern  neighbors  desire  to 
determine  the  absolute  existence  of  a  sur- 
plus, and  to  do  it  in  their  own  way  and  in 
their  own  time,  before  consenting  to  any  typo 
of  diversion. 

We  can  sympathize  with  their  desires  to 
make  sure  that  their  own  needs  tire-  cared 
for  first.  We  have  promised  them  every  pro- 
tection which  the  law  could  posAibly  provide, 
and  have  agreed  that  any  righte  we  might 
obuun  wotUd  be  junior  to  future  needs 
which  might  develop  In  the  Northwest.  We 
hope  that  studies  which  will  identify  the 
magnitude  of  w.ater  surplus  will  proceed 
apace,  so  that  concurrent  plans  for  the  even- 
tual diversion  of  part  of  tlie  surplus  may 
also  go  full  steam  ahead.  In  the  long  run. 
we  doubt  that  160  million  aure  feet  of  water 
from  the  Columbia  will  continue  to  flow,  un- 
used, into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  is  an  Important  matter  to  the  South- 
west. The  Colorado  River,  our  last  water- 
hole.  Is  Just  not  capable  of  meeting  all  the 
requirements  of  the  peoples  of  the  basin  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  Is  enough  water  in  the  Colorado 
basin  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  unUl 
at>out  30  to  35  years  after  its  completion. 
After  that,  there  will  be  shortages  on  the 
River  because  the  Upper  Basin  will  have 
completed  Its  plans  and  built  works  to  use 
its  water.  Therefore,  we  present  to  Soil  and 
Water  Conservationists  the  next  great  phase 
oi  their  great  work.  They  have  conserved 
sou  and  conserved  water  available  in  their 
areas  to  provide  greater  production.  Now 
they  must  also  Identify  water  surpluses  and 
find  the  means  of  transferring  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  to  areas  with  arable  land  which 
could  be  put  into  production,  or  thirsty  cities 
which  need  sustenance. 

"1^8  latest  endeavor  which  I  have  Just 
thrust  on  to  you  makes  me  a  member  of  your 
group.  I  have  been  In  the  business  of  trans- 
porting water  to  land  and  people  ever  since  I 
aave  been  in  Congress.    To  my  way  of  think- 


ing, the  business  of  reclaiming  arable  land  by 
supplying  water  ■will  not  cease  as  long  as  one 
single  drop  of  untised  water  flows  into  the 
ocean. 

The  work  In  which  you  engage  Is  not  only 
important.  It  is  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
civilization.  Great  civilizations  in  the  past 
have  died  for  lack  of  water.  Others  have 
been  dissipated  for  lack  of  arable  land.  Peo- 
ple like  you  are  truly  building  for  the  fu- 
ture— providing  for  generations  yet  tmborn 
the  means  by  which  they  may  subsist,  pros- 
per and  seek  happiness  on  this  old  planet  of 
ours,    I  thank  you. 


Unwarranted  Criticism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  who  think  it  is  great  sport  to  criti- 
cize our  President  on  national  and  inter- 
national matters,  often  regardless  of  the 
merit  Involved.  A  few  columnists,  poll- 
sters, and  public  figures  seem  to  gloat 
over  the  fact  that  the  President  of  our 
country,  in  giving  leadership  on  difficult 
matters  must  also  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  some  unfavorable  reaction  of 
the  public. 

A  peculiar  psychological  phenomenon 
Is  taking  place  in  the  coimtry,  and  though 
temporary  polls  may  show  President 
Johnson  does  not  maintain  the  same 
high  degree  of  popularity  he  held  in  1964, 
the  fact  is  that  the  American  people  over- 
whelmingly approve  his  Vietnam  policy 
and  approve,  in  general,  the  domestic 
program  which  has  kept  oiu-  country 
booming  in  prosperity  for  these  68  con- 
secutive months.  History  will  prove — 
and  in  a  very  short  time — that  President 
Johnson's  policies  are  right,  and  that 
they  are  equally  good  for  America  and 
for  the  free  world. 

Last  week  an  editorial  in  my  hometo•^vn 
newspaper,  the  Austin  American — Sep- 
tember 27. 1966— ran  a  cogent  and  timely 
editorial  in  which  it  pointed  out  that 
little  men  and  little  critics  are  trying  to 
make  the  President  a  scapegoat  for  our 
policies.  These  points  are  so  well  taken 
I  have  asked  for  its  reprint  as  follows: 
The  President  as  a  Scapegoat 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion appear  to  be  enjoying  telling  the  coun- 
try that  the  popularity  of  President  Johnson 
is  tobogganing  to  new  lows.  It  is  a  historic 
political  truth  that  a  president  Is  the  whip- 
ping boy  of  disgruntled  voters.  He  Is  the 
front  man,  exposed  to  all  of  the  complaints 
of  real  or  claimed  dissatisfactions. 

In  recent  years  It  has  been  the  studied 
practice  of  a  political  opposition  to  chop 
away  at  the  foundations  of  a  president's 
standing  with  the  mass  of  Americans.  Harry 
Truman  was  the  victim  of  a  studied  effort 
to  destroy  him,  and  so  was  President  John 
P.  Kennedy.  Hardly  had  President  Johnson 
emerged  as  the  record  winner  of  the  presi- 
dency in  the  1964  election  than  the  critics 
got  busy  in  an  effort  to  destroy  public  con- 
fidence in  him.  He  was  blamed  for  every- 
thing: The  Vietnam  war,  the  Inflationary 
threat,   increasing  costs   of  food,   high   ex- 


penditures by  government  and  various  other 
developments. 

Congre.ss,  which  authorizes  and  appropri- 
ates, voted  more  money  in  various  categories 
than  the  President  had  wanted  or  asked  for. 
But  the  President  gets  the  blame.  Inflation 
is  the  product  of  the  collective  economic  sins 
of  the  various  elements  in  the  economy,  one 
of  them  being  greed.  But  the  President  geu 
the  blame. 

Housewives  are  being  schooled  to  blame 
tlie  President  for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  fcxid 
and  so  he  gets  pinned  to  the  wall  for  thu 
also,  when  it  is  well  kno'*-n  from  the  past 
that  at  the  first  talk  of  Inflation  some  busi- 
ness elements  rush  in  to  mark  up  the  prices 
of  things  they  sell,  The  Federal  Reserve 
banks  cut  down  on  bank  borrowings  and 
halted  housing  construction  with  financial 
restraints,  which  tipped  the  rental  of  money 
for  housing  as  high  as  7  per  cent  and  even 
more.  But  the  President  gets  the  blame.  It 
is  high  time  the  electorate  put  some  of  the 
blame  where  It  belongs. 


In  the  Machine  Tool  Baildert   Indnttrj 
History  Is  Repeating  Itself 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'TS 
Thursday.  October  6,  1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues once  again  a  situation  which 
exists  in  the  machine  tool  industry  in- 
volving a  very  real  shortage  of  available 
nuinpower;  and  a  situation  which  for 
reasons  as  yet  imexplained,  this  adminis- 
ti-ation  either  fails  to  recognize  or  refuses 
to  admit. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  machine 
tool  industry  filed  a  request  with  the  Sec- 
retary- of  Commerce  for  inclusion  of  that 
industry  on  the  list  of  currently  essen- 
tial activities.  After  months  of  inaction, 
this  request  wa-n  denied  without  sufficient 
reasons  being  given  for  such  denial. 

In  response  to  this  notification  of 
denial,  Mr.  Graham  Marx,  president  of 
the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  As- 
sociation wrote  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
excellent  letter  to  Secretary  Connor  re- 
newing his  request  for  reconsideration. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  request  will  be 
given  full  consideration;  that  the  ad- 
mimstration  will,  in  the  final  analysis, 
classify  the  machine  tool  industry  as 
"essential";  and  I  commend  Mr.  Marx'a 
letter  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

National  Machine  Tool 

Builders'  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  22.  1966. 
The  Honorable  John  T.  Connor, 
Secret a-y  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretart  Connor:  I  have  received 
yotir  letter  of  August  17,  1966,  in  reply  to 
my  letter  of  July  15,  1966. 

The  Directors  of  the  NMTfiA  are  greatly 
disappointed  to  find  no  explanation  In  your 
letter  for  the  denial  on  June  24,  1966,  of 
the  machine  tool  Industry's  request  for  inclu- 
sion on  the  Ust  of  Currently  Essential  Ac- 
tivities, which  was  filed  eight  months  ago  on 
January  14.  1968.  In  your  letter  you  say  only 
that  "the  flnal  decision  to  deny  your  request 
was  reached  at  an  Interagency  Cabinet  level 
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me«Ung   because  It  was  felt  the  second  ot 
tbeee  crlteii&  wa«  not  met  at  the  time." 

We  were  aUo  disappointed  that  no  claar 
•tatement  of  the  reasons  for  the  denial,  or 
any  evidence  to  support  It.  was  given  In  Mr. 
James  F.  OoUlns'  testimony  on  July  27.  1966, 
to  which  you  refer  In  your  letter. 

The  denial  of  our  request  may  not  carry. 
as  you  say  In  your  letter,  any  inference  In 
your  mind  that  the  machine  tool  industry 
Is  not  essential,  but  it  certainly  carries  thn't 
Inference  to  us.  to  the  New  York  Times,  to 
McGraw-Hill's  American  Machinist,  to  the 
draft  boards,  to  the  employees  and  comfxinigs 
that  are  members  of  our  Industry  and  also  to 
the  members  and  employees  of  industries 
competing  with  us  in  the  labor  market. 

This  unexplained  denial,  coming  as  It  does 
at  this  critical  time  of  manpower  shortages 
and  resulting  delays  In  deliveries,  is  not  only 
discouraging  and  disheartening,  but  inthd- 
dltlon  It  has  done  Irreparable  harm  to  our 
Industry  and  the  other  essential  industries 
which  we  serve.  Only  the  Government  ciin 
evaluate  the  resulting  harm  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  war  effort  In  Viet  Nam. 

In  your  letter  you  state  that  "in  order  to 
qiiallfy  for  the  Ust  of  Ciurently  Essential 
Activities  an  Industry  must  not  only  be 
necessary  to  the  defense  program  but  al3<i 
the  manpower  situation  prevailing  in  that 
industry  mtjst  be  such  as  to  Impair  the  ful- 
fillment of  defense  and  civilian  require- 
ments." We  had  thought  the  evidence  was 
conclusive  on  both  points.  We  had  also 
thought  from  reading  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment printed  criteria  that  there  should  also 
be  an  essential  listing  to  prevent  Impairment 
when  "the  future  manpower  supply  is  not 
reasonably  assured."  Your  letter  omits  any 
reference  to  this  criterion. 

We  are  particularly  disappointed  that  in 
your  letter  you  do  not  state  that  you  con- 
sider the  machine  tool  Industry  essential 
Tou  say  only  that  Mr.  Collins  has  "stated 
on  the  record  that  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  machine  tool  industry  w.is  neces- 
sary to  the  defense  program  was  not  in 
issue." 

We  are  disappointed  that  you  have  not 
taken  an  imequlvocal  position  on  this  first 
criterion  that  the  industry  Is  essential. 
Sucli  a  statement  In  your  letter  would  have 
been  helpful  in  our  relations  with  the  draft 
boards  and  our  employees.  As  to  the  second 
criterion,  the  evidence  adduced  by  our  indus- 
try and  even  by  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Commerce  themselves  would  seem  to  be 
conclusive,  as  the  Interagency  Committee 
found,  that  the  manpower  situation  prevail- 
ing In  the  Industry  was  at  the  time  of  the 
application,  and  Is  today,  "such  as  to  impair 
the  fulfillment  of  defense  and  civilian  re- 
quirements." And  certainly  It  must  be  said 
that  "the  future  manpower  supply  is  not 
reasonably  assured." 

That  there  Is  a  very  serious  and  critical 
Impairment  Is  clear  from  the  Governments 
own  reports.  On  July  3,  1966,  In  its  third 
monthly  report  on  manpower  shortages  th'e 
Department  of  Labor  stated : 

"D.  Metalworking  Machinery.  In  meUI- 
wcrUng  machinery,  the  manpower  situation 
continued  to  worsen  In  May.  Hours  of  work 
rose  by  .6  hours,  to  a  record  47  1.  and  em- 
ployment was  virtually  unchanged.  Aver- 
age overtime  hours,  at  8.0  In  April,  were 
among, the  highest  for  any  industry  group. 

"The  machine  tool  segment  of  the  Industry 
continues  to  reflect  one  of  the  tightest  man- 
power situations  in  the  country.  Shortages 
of  metalworking  skills  have  been  plaguing 
the  Industry  for  over  a  year,  and  the  supply 
of  experienced  workers  available  for  employ- 
ment has  diminished  sharply.  Shortages  of 
tool  and  die  workers,  machinists,  and  vari- 
ous types  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  machine 
operators  are  reported  in  many  areas  with 
•ubetantlal  maclxine  tool  employment,  in- 
cluding Hartford.  New  Britain,  Springfield 
(Maas.).    Cincinnati,    Cleveland.    Milwaukee, 
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Bridgeport,  Chicago,  Roches.er.  Buffalo. 
Providence,  and  Madison.  Some  machinery 
manufacturers  report  that  hiring  at  lower 
skill  levels  Is  being  hampered  by  unavail- 
ability of  highly  skilled  supt>rvi.sorv  work- 
ers." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  data 
could  be  adduced  to  support  so  completely 
the  position  taken  by  the  .\MTE.\  and  unan- 
imously approved  by  the  Int^r  iijeiKy  Com- 
mittee. And.  as  we  shall  point  c.\ir  the  man- 
power situation  IS  progressively  getting 
wor.se 

In  Mr.  Collins'  sUxtement  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  .^uly  27.  1966.  he  stjited  that 
the  machine  tool  Industry  backlog  had  con- 
st.intly  grown  from  8.2  months  m  January 
to  9  8  months  in  June.  While  he  conrwied 
that  this  was  an  especially  significant  fact 
iiiuier  the  criteria,  he.  nonethel.?.s.s.  defended 
the  ■■Cabinet  level"  decision  th.it  the  situa- 
tion had  not  yet  grown  .sufficiently  serious 
ti-1  warrant  the  listing  action  requested.  Mr 
Collins  Implietl  that  the  Government  regards 
its  assignment  in  this  area  as  curatue  rather 
th.m  preventive.  We  had  not  understood 
that  the  Government's  responsibility  was  so 
limited.  It  was  this  s.ime  m!.M.iken  Govern- 
ment concept  and  approach  m  World  War  II 
and  again  In  the  Korean  War  that  was  so 
roundly  criticized  by  the  Congress. 

When  Mr  Collins  was  asked  at  the  healing 
as  to  what  in  the  Governments  thinking 
constituted  a  sufTicienlly  serious  situation  to 
warrant  action,  he  replied  only  that  a  line 
could  not  be  drawn  in  advance,  and  that 
the  Government  would  continue  to  watch 
carefully  the  machine  tool  Industrv  backlog 
May  we  respectfully  point  out  that  World 
War  II  and  Korea  proved  that  watching  and 
waiting  will  not  .solve  the  Industry  s  critical 
manpower  and  delivery  problems.  As  we  said 
in  our  oripinal  application,  history  is  re- 
peating Itself. 

In  response  to  questioning  at  the  hearing. 
Mr.  Collins  seemed  to  assume  that  the  In- 
dustry and  the  Government  are  over  the 
hump  on  machine  tool  procurement,  but 
that  if  I  -klogs  get  worse,  the  mdu.stry's  pe- 
tition would  be  reconsidered. 

We  now  have  available  the  latest  ind'us- 
try  figures  that  were  released  on  August  22. 
1966.  You  win  note  that  the  Industry  back- 
log for  metal  cutting  m.;chine  tools  has  now- 
grown  from  9.8  months  to  10  2  months  In 
Just  the  last  thirty  days.  In  the  past  six 
months  it  has  increased  24';  .  In  the  mean- 
time the  industry  is  losing  more  and  more 
workers  to  the  draft,  and  more  and  more 
of  its  workers  are  being  pirated  awav  by  in- 
dustries favored  with  an  essential  listing. 

W'e  have  been  Informally  advised  by  In- 
terested Congressmen  that  the  Initial  favor- 
able decision  on  our  industry  request  was  re- 
versed at  the  interagency  Cabinet  level,  to 
wiuch  you  refer,  by  adverse  recommendations 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Labor  and^ 
tlie  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

Since  we  have  not  had*  an  opportunity 
to  present  our  case  to  either  the  Defense  or 
Labor  Department*  or  to  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  we  are  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  ■■Cabinet  level  decl.slon^  to  reverse 
w.is  based  on  inadequate  and  incomplete  In- 
formation. The  large  Government  prime 
contractors  have  apparently  been  able  to  ar- 
ticulate their  needs  belter  than  we  have;  and 
evidently  the  Defense  Department  continues 
to  persist  in  the  notion  that  military  hard- 
ware can  be  delivered  on  time  even  though 
the  in.-ichine  tools  required  to  make  it  can- 
not be  delivered  for  mouths  due  to  man- 
power shortages. 

Consonant  with  this  conviction  of  un- 
fair treatment  on  our  part,  and  consonant 
with  your  assurances  of  review  as  the  sit- 
uation worsens  (and  It  Is  worsenlngi,  we  re- 
new our  request  for  reconsideration  and  a  re- 
hearing before  those  officials  charged  with  the 


responsibility  for  making  a  final  decision  as 
to  essentlaljndustry  listing. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  have  made  on  be- 
half of  the  machine  tool  Industry,  and  we 
are  hopeful  tha6  with  the  worsening  situa- 
tion In  our  Industry  you  will  Join  as  an  ad- 
vocate In  any  further  "Cabinet  level  ■  men- 
Ings  to  consider  our  request. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GR.AH.Mki  E.  Marx,  Prr  icimi. 


Unfair  Tax  Rates  for  Single  Persons 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Thursday,  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vear 
aTQ  I  introduced  H.R.  10503,  which  would 
filve  to  single  persons  over  35,  to  widows 
and  widowers,  and  to  those  scparat-ed  or 
divorced,  the  status  of  "head  of  hou.'-c- 
hold"  under  the  income  tax  laws.  My 
purpose  in  introducing  this  legislation 
was  to  provide  needed  tax  relief  for  all 
those  who  are  truly  heads  of  household.-^. 
It  is  unrealistic  to  provide  special  tax 
consideration  of  split  income  for  hu.s- 
band  and  wife,  both  of  whom  are  work- 
ing and  have  no  dependents,  while  de- 
nying it  to  others  who  are  in  fact  heads 
of  households  and  whose  financial  needs 
may  be  substantially  greater. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  12,  1966,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  reportnig  the  results  of 
the  first  complete  study  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem since  the  tax  reduction  and  reform 
bill  was  enacted  in  1964.  The  study  was 
conducted  by  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  dis- 
tinguished director  of  economic  studies 
for  the  Brookings  Institution  in  Wa.sh- 
Ington. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
fact  that  in  his  study  Mr.  Pechman  di.s- 
cussed  at  length  the  problems  facing 
single  persons,  and  that  he  labels  as  un- 
fair the  provisions  of  the  law  which  pei  - 
mit  married  couples  to  pay  substantiallv 
lower  rates  than  single  persons. 

While  I  realize  that  the  existinc  tax 
law  Is  in  need  of  overhauling,  I  ask  that 
consideration  be  given  to  my  bill.  It.  is 
extremely  important  that  single  people 
who  are  in  fact  heads  of  households,  as 
well  as  older  persons  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes, be  given  additional  tax  relief  in 
the  face  of  rapidly  rising  prices,  espe- 
cially those  for  food  and  other  neces.si- 
ties  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  in.-^eii  tlie 
New  York  Times  article  into  the  Record 
and  wish  to  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues,  especially  tho.'^e  who 
are  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  where  my  bill  is  jMe.'^- 
ently  pending: 
Tax  Study  Finds  Single  Persons  Pay  Unfair 

Rates — Economist,  in  Ferst  Survey  Since 

1964      Bill,      Also      Calls      Exemptions 

Inequitable 

(By  Eileen   Shanahan) 
Washington,  September   11.— The  Income 
tax  law  discriminates  heavily  against  single 
persons,  not  only  in  Us  rates,  but  also  in  the 
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system  of  personal  exemptions,  a  noted  tax 
economist  said  today. 

He  Is  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  director  of  eco- 
nomic studies  for  the  Brookings  Institution, 
who  has  made  the  first  complete  study  of  the 
tax  system  since  the  tax  reduction  and  re- 
form bill  was  enacted  In  1964. 

Among  his  other  findings  were  these: 

Persons  with  annual  Incomes  between 
>100,000  and  $200,000  pay  higher  taxes  pro- 
portionately than  any  other  group,  and  no- 
tably more  than  persons  with  annual  Incomes 
of  $1 -million  or  more. 

Tax  provisions  to  help  the  aged  actually 
help  well-to-do  older  persons  considerably 
more  than  they  help  those  In  modest  circum- 
stances. 

One  of  the  fairest  ways  to  help  lower- 
middle  income  families,  at  a  relatively  modest 
tax  loss  to  the  Government,  would  be  to  In- 
crease their  standard  deduction. 

The  plight  of  single  persons  was  discussed 
at  length  in  Mr.  Pechman's  study.  He  said 
the  "split  income"  provisions  of  the  tax  law, 
which  permit  married  couples  to  pay  sub- 
stantially lower  rates  than  single  persons, 
were  unfair. 

EXEMPTIONS     ASSAILED 

Under  the  split  income  provision,  married 
persons  are  allowed  to  treat  their  income  as 
though  each  partner  had  earned  half  of  it. 
The  tax  rate  Imposed  is  the  rate  that  applies 
to  half  the  total  income. 

The  split  income  provision  is  modified.  Mr. 
Pechman  said,  on  the  ground  that  married 
couples  have  heavier  expenses,  particularly 
the  expenses  of  raising  children.  But  even 
married  couples  who  have  no  children  are 
allowed  to  split  their  Incomes  for  tax  pur- 
poses, he  noted. 

He  also  argued  that  the  personal  exemp- 
tion of  $600.  which  can  be  claimed  by  each 
taxpayer  for  himself,  his  spouse  and  de- 
pendents, was  unfair  to  single  persons. 

The  system  a.s.sumes,  he  said,  that  It  costs 
twice  as  much  for  two  persons  to  live  as  It 
does  one.  This,  he  said,  is  not  so.  Stu-lles 
of  family  budgets  indicate  that  it  costs  about 
three-fourths  as  much  for  one  person  to  live 
as  it  does  for  two.  he  said. 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  wealthiest  persons 
are  relatively  small  primarily  because  of  the 
special  treatment  for  capital  gains,  the  study 

found.     Capital  gains— investment  profits 

are  taxed  at  half  the  rate  of  other  Income 
or  25  per  cent,  whichever  Is  lower. 

Extremely  wealthy  persons  have  such  large 
capital  gains,  Mr.  Pechman  found,  that  those 
with  annual  Incomes  of  $1 -million  or  more 
actually  pay  out  only  26.7  per  cent  of  their 
total   Income   In  Federal   Income   taxes. 

This  Is  a  smaller  proportion  than  that 
paid  by  any  group  with  Incomes  between 
•  100.000  and  $l-mllIlon,  and  Is  only  frac- 
tionally higher  than  the  proportion  paid  by 
those  with  Incomes  between  $50  and  $100 
thousand. 

The  top  tax  rate,  under  the  1964  law.  Is 
70  per  cent.  This  applies  to  incomes  of  $200 
thousand  or  more  for  single  persons  and  $400 
thousand  for  married  couples.  Under  this 
rate.  If  there  were  no  special  tax  provisions 
persons  with  incomes  of  $1 -million  or  more 
would  pay  69.3  per  cent  of  their  total  Incomes 
m  Federal  Income  tax. 

The  typical  family  with  a  total  Income  be- 
tween $6,000  and  $8,000  pays  8  to  9  per  cent 
of  It  In  Federal  Income  taxes.  Prom  that 
level  of  Income  to  the  $200,000  mark  the 
percentage  paid  In  Income  taxes  rises  steadily 
to  29.1  per  cent  In  the  $150,000-to-$200,000 
bracket.     After  that,  It  falls. 

Mr.  Pechman  did  not  argue  that  the  pref- 
erential Ux  treatment  of  capital  gains  should 
be  abandoned.  But  we  did  urge  that  capital 
gains  be  taxed  when  the  property  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  owner's  heirs  upon  his  death 
congress  has  refused  to  tax  them,  although 
President  Kennedy  proposed  this  In  1963. 


Mr.  Pechman  said  that  the  double  exemp- 
tion for  the  aged — the  non-taxable  status 
of  Social  Security  payments  and  the  special 
tax  credit  for  other  retirement  income — 
benefited  aged  persons  with  high  Incomes 
more  than  those  with  low  Incomes. 

"It  would  be  fairer,"  he  said,  "to  remove 
the  additional  exemption  for  age,  make  re- 
tirement Income  fully  taxable,  and  use  the 
revenue  to  raise  Social  Security  benefits  for 
all   the  aged." 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  help  all  low-income 
persons  would  be  to  Increase  their  standard 
deduction,  Mr.  Pechman  said. 

He  proposed  Increases  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  removing  enth-ely  from  the  tax 
rolls  single  persons  with  Incomes  of  $1,200 
or  less,  married  couples  with  $2,000  or  less 
and  couples  with  two  children  and  Incomes 
of  $3,600  or  less.  The  cutoff  point  would 
move  higher  with  more  children. 

This  change  would  cost  the  Government 
only  about  $l.8-bilIion  annually  in  revenue, 
Mr.  Pechman  said,  compared  with  the  $5.5- 
bllllon  cost  of  raising  the  present  $600  ex- 
emption to  $800  for  everyone,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  proposed. 
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Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr^  I  SOS- 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  has  just  appeared  in  Vol- 
ume 58,  No.  5,  of  the  September  1966,  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Medi- 
cal Association: 

Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr.,  1908- 

"Glve  a  man  what  he  makes." — Old  Negro 
Proverb. 


Indiana  Dunes   National  Lakeshore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1966 


Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
H.R.  51,  my  bill  to  create  an  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  will  come  to 
the  floor.  This  park  proposal  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  now  awaits  House  ap- 
proval before  becoming  a  reality.  It  is 
this  reality  of  a  national  park  In  the 
heart  of  an  Industrial  complex  that  has 
the  backing  of  many  Indiana  people,  or- 
ganizations, and  political  leaders.  The 
following  letter  from  the  Secretai7  of 
the  Interior  states  the  strong  adminis- 
tration support  for  the  park  bill: 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 
Wastiington.  D.C.,  October  3,  1966. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roush:  I  do  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity your  letter  of  September  29  pre- 
sents to  make  clear  the  administration's 
position  regarding  pending  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  preservation  and  development 
of  the  Indiana  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  This 
position  Is  outlined  below: 

1.  The  administration  would  prefer  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  as  nearly  like  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  tuB  possible.  I  believe  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  360,  adequately  reconciles  the 
proposed  industrial  development  with  the 
preservation  of  the  best  portions  of  the  In- 
diana Dunes  as  a  National  Lakeshore. 

2.  We  regard  the  establishment  of  appro- 
priate portions  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  as  a 
National  Lakeshore  as  desirable  In  and  of 
itself.  While  It  Is  vital  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary industrial  encroachment  upon  the 
Dunea  area.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  not  to  pre- 
serve key  porUons  of  the  Dunes  for  use  by 
all  citizens  and  by  future  generations. 

In  summary,  the  administration  favors  the 
enactment  of  leglslaOon  establishing  an  In- 
dicia Dunee  Lakeshore,  and  along  the  lines 

Sincerely. 

Stbwart  L.  Udall. 


The  Honorable  Adam  Clavton  Powell,  Jr.. 
a  member  of  Congress  from  the  18th  District 
of  New  York,  has  been  chairman  of  the  Com- 
m;ttee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  since  1961. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  22 
years,  having  been  first  elected  in  1944,  and 
ranks  39th  in  seniority  in  the  House  of  435. 
Though  an  elected  public  servant,  Mr, 
Powell  might  be  said  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful Negro  in  the  history  of  the  world  because 
of  the  size  and  scope  of  the  funds  his  com- 
mittee controls. 

Always  a  colorful  and  controversial  figure, 
reams  have  been  written  about  him  from  a 
variety  of  points  of  view.  The  purpose  of 
this  tribute  Is  merely  to  direct  attention  to 
certain  of  his  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
education  which  have  not  been  empliasized 
as  much  as  they  deserve. 

Without  doubt  powerful  elements  of  the 
body  politics  would  like  Mr.  Powell  de- 
stroyed. Influential  pundits  of  the  press 
vainly  Inveigh  against  him  without  remis- 
sion. National  leaders  of  both  races  have 
cried  aloud  that  with  his  ability  Mr.  Powell 
might  be  so  much  greater  If  he  would  be  dif- 
ferent. In  nebulous  and  undefined  ways 
from  what  he  Is. 

It  Is  equally  certain  that  the  masses  of 
Negroes  do  not  want  to  see  Mr.  Powell  de- 
stroyed. Whatever  Image  of  him  they  derive 
from  the  detractions  written  about  him.  the 
Image  that  has  most  significance  for  them  is 
that  of  a  Negro  In  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  prestigious  positions  In  the  Congress 
whose  loyalty  to  them  and  their  cause  Is  be- 
yond any  question. 

What  infuriates  his  enemies  most  Is  that 
he  remains  beyond  their  reach  because  his 
constituents  of  the  18th  New  Tork  District 
continue  to  relect  him.  When  a  reporter  re- 
cited to  a  Harlemlte  encountered  at  random 
on  the  street  a  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umnist's list  of  pleasures  Mr.  Powxix  was 
alleged  to  be  enjoying  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense abroad.  Instead  of  recoil  In  horror,  the 
constituent's  comment  was,  "That  cat's  doln' 
all  right,  alnt  he?" 

When  the  Powell  amendment  to  the  edu- 
cation bill  which  would  have  withheld  funds 
from  schools  which  did  not  desegregate  was 
being  fiercely  debated.  Mr.  Pownx  was  de- 
nounced by  citizens  of  the  greatest  eminence 
and  respectablUty  as  going  too  far  and  en- 
dangering the  passage  of  legislation  which 
the  American  people  so  dlrely  needed,  by  his 
obstinacy. 

Yet  the  Powell  amendment.  like  the  stone 
which  the  builders  refused  "Is  become  the 
headstone  of  the  comer."  Both  the  Civil 
Rights  Law  of  1964  and  the  Medicare  Law  of 
1965  provide  that  Federal  funds  shall  be 
withheld  from  educational  and  medical  In- 
stitutions, respectively,  which  practice  dis- 
crimination. This  has  proved  the  key  provi- 
sion In  securing  compliance  with  the  laws 
In  the  statutes  as  enacted,  the  withholding 
section*   are   not   known   by   Mr.    Powell's 
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name.  But,  "Whafs  In  a  name?  That  which 
we  call  a  roee  by  any  other  name  would 
•mell  as  sweet." 

Before  reviewing  some  of  Mr.  Powells 
work  related  to  educational  and  health  areas. 
It  might  be  well  to  cite  evidence  of  highest 
authority  on  bla  contributions  to  the  general 
weal. 

Let  Ufl  begin  with  three  letters  to  Mr. 
PowsLL  which  speak  for  themselves  from 
the  President  of  the ,  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  White  House, 

March  18,  1966. 

DsAX  Adam:  The  fifth  anniversary  of  your 
Chairmanship  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  reflects  a  brtlUant  record 
of  accomplishment. 

It  represents   the  successful   reporting  to 

the  Congress  of  4d  pieces  of  bedrock  legisla- 

latlon.    And  the  passage  of  every  one  of  these 

.  bills  attest  to  your  ability  to  get  things  done. 

Even-  now,  these  laws  which  you  fo  effec- 
Uvely  guided  through  the  House  are  finding 
abundant  reward  in  the  lives  of  our  people. 

The  poverty  program  la  rapidly  paving  new 
pathways  to  progress  for  those  whom  the 
economic  vitality  of  this  land  had  previously 
by-passed. 

The  education  measures  are  being  trans- 
lated into  fuller  opportunlUes  for  all  our  cit- 
laena  to  develop  their  God-given  talents  to 
their  fullest  potential. 

Kinlmum  wage,  long  a  guarantee  of  a  fair 
Ktum  lor  an  honest  day's  work,  has  beea 
Increased  and  greatly  extended. 

And  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
are  being  met  and  curtailed  by  positive  and 
determined  action. 

Only  with  progressive  leadership  could  so 
much  have  been  accomplished  by  one  Com- 
mittee In  so  short  a  time.  I  speak  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  l>enefit  from  these 
laws  when  I  say  that  I  am  truly  grateful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ltndon  B.  John-son. 

Thi  Speaker's  Rooms, 
U.S.  House  of  Represent.mives. 
Washingrton.  DC,  January  30.  1964. 

Dkab  Asam:  I  am  very  jjroud  of  the  out- 
standing record  that  you  have  made  as  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  I  extend  to  you  and  through 
you,  to  the  Members  of  your  Committee. 
partlculaxly  those  who  cooperated  with  you. 
my  hearty  congratulations. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  you  were 
Chairman  of  your  Committee,  we  would 
never  have  had  the  Minimum  Wage  Bill,  with 
Its  extended  coyerage.  enacted  into  law.  The 
Wtli  Congreas  is  already  a  historical  one 
beoaoae  it  has  passed,  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion 1)  the  Higher  Education  BUI  and  2)  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  These  two 
measurcB  came  out  of  your  Committee  and 
passed  through  Congress  imder  your  bril- 
liant and  courageous  leadership. 

I  cannot  too  strongly,  through  the  use  of 
words,  convey  to  you  the  appreciation  that  I 
!»**•  for  your  ability,  your  progressive  out- 
look, your  courage,  and  the  outstanding  lead- 
erahlp  that  you  have  given  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people  <rf  our  country  since  you  have 
been  Cbalrman  of  the  Bouse  Committee  on 
Xdueatlon  and  Labor. 

Permit  me  also  to  convey  to  you  the  strong 
feeling  of  friendship  and  the  deep  respect  I 
have  for  you. 

I  am  always  happy  when  there  is  a  Bill  on 
the  noor  o<  the  House  that  has  c<»ne  out  of 
your  Committee  because  I  know  ttiat.  luader 
TOUT  leadership,  its  chances  of  passage  are 
excellent,  even  when  it  receives  the  "blind 
oppoaltlan'  of  the  opposite  Party. 

With  kind  perential  regante.  I  am. 
Slncsrely  youra, 

JOBH  W.  McCoaMACK. 


October  10,  1966 


U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Foreign  Relations, 

October  5,  1964. 

Dea>  Adam:  Although  X  know  you  know 
how  much  I  appreciate  your  wonderful  lead- 
ership in  handling  the  NDEA  tjiU  through 
conference,  nevertheless  I  want  to  put  it 
down  in  print.  In  all  my  20  years  In  the 
Senate  I  have  never  seen  a  chairman  of  a 
conference  committee  do  as  effective  a  Job 
as  you  did  In  handling  the  NDEA  biU 
through  conference.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
problems  that  existed  for  you  among  the 
House  conferees  and  the  way  you  handled 
the  problems  made  me  only  that  much  more 
an  admirer  of  your  generalship. 

Also.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate the  wonderful  help  that  Charles 
Lee  and  Jack  Forsythe.  my  staff  assistants, 
received  from  your  very  able  fu.sistant.  Dr. 
Debor.ih  Wolfe.  She  is  a  very  able  and  re- 
markable person  and  you  certainly  are  for- 
tunate to  have  her  as  your  assistant. 

Also.  I  know  how  busy  you  are.  nev^Tthe- 
less  I  hope  that  early  in  the  next  session  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  having  you  as  my 
guest  for  lunch  some  noon  in  the  Senate 
Restaurant.  Although  our  f'jod  l.-,n't  as  good 
as  you  have  over  on  the  House  sicle,  I  will  try 
to  get  a  special  me.il  for  you  that  day  because 
you  sure  deserve  it. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Cordially, 

W.AVNE  Morse. 

Mr.  PowFLL  is  a  complex  and  .sensitive  man. 
There  will  be  no  speculation  here  on.  "What 
makes  Sammy  rtin."  It  requires  little  in- 
s.ght,  however,  to  recocr-lze  that  the  huge 
"P"  burned  into  his  paternal  slave  grand- 
father's back  and  the  ancestry  apparent  In 
his  har.dscme  vi.-aee  have  not  n.adc  him 
idealize  our  white  brothers.  But  his  is  not 
an  attitude  of  vei.gcnce  for  ancient  wrongs. 
Rather  a  realistic  appreciation  of  his  assets 
and  a  perception  of  the  true  nature  of  Homo 
sapiens  et  sanpsani?  seem  to  have  brought 
him  to  a  transcendant  htmianism  which 
alone  can  afford  real  fulfillment  to  any  man. 
The  memory  of  the  historic  evils  and  the 
snubs  of  early  life  extending  into  his  first 
years  in  the  Congress  lingers  on.  neverthe- 
less, but  seems  only  to  color  a  natural  zest 
for  combat. 

Those  who  deplore  the  .American  Negro's 
emphasis  on  the  wrongs  of  slavery  and  sub- 
sequent repretslons  and  urge  that  he  con- 
centrate upon  the  present  and  future,  forget 
that  a  victorious  or  dominant  group  is  usually 
blind  to  the  feeling  of  the  other  side.  It  is 
the  South  which  keeps  alive  the  memories 
of  the  Civil  War  because  the  South  lost. 
Most  Americans  are  but  vaguely  aware  that 
we  had  a  war  with  Mexico,  but  In  1966  Mex- 
icans recall  quite  thoroughly  the  'details  of 
the  invasions  of  United  Slates  troops  in  1847. 
Though  it  has  been  more  than  2CX)  years  since 
In  1759  Wclfe  defeated  Montcalm  in  a  15 
minute  battle  at  Quebec,  securing  CanadAor 
the  British,  the  French  never  accepted  The 
victory  as  decisive.  Thiis  today  much  of 
eastern  Canada  identifies  wi'h  PYench  Cul- 
,,ture.  In  the  identical  "Changing  of  the 
Guard"  ceremonies  at  Ottawa  and  Quebec, 
the  troops  wear  the  same  resplendent  uni- 
forms, but  in  Ott.'iwa  the  orders  a;-e  given  In 
Eng.ish  while  at  Quebec  they  are  given  In 
French  and  politically  significant  sentiment 
for  the  separate  French  Canadian  state  con- 
tinues to  survive. 

Why  then  -,hould  there  be  any  wonder  that 
the  American  Negro  today  is  as  keenly  mind- 
ful of  historic  wTong3  suffered  as  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  of  the  oldest  American  etock  whose 
unheralded  contributions  to  the  buildings  of 
our  great  nation  have  not  found  their  way 
Into  the  history  texts?  But  Adam  Po'weu.  is 
now  exerting  effective  pressure  which  prom- 
isee to  bear  fruit  In  the  Immediate  future  to 


see  that  they  get  there.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
that  the  Committee  of  the  branch  of  the 
Legislature  composed  of  represenatlves  of  all 
the  people  which  Is  responsible  for  education 
should  be  concerned  that  the  children  of  all 
Americans  are  taught  the  truth  about  them- 
selves, their  backgrounds  and  their  respective 
ancestors'  contributions  to  the  building  of 
our  country?  Mr.  Powell's  insistence  that 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  use  Its  full  powers 
to  correct  the  distorted  and  false  Image  of 
the  Negro  which  history  texts  have  been  giv- 
ing all  children  In  the  United  States  is  to  be 
most  vigorously  applauded. 

Mr.   Powell's   Interest  in  matters   related 
to  medicine  is  not  of  recent  origin.     During 
his  early  years  in  Congress  he  said  in  an  ad- 
dress in  Preedmen's  Hospital  that  the  insti- 
tution   did    not   receive    anything    like    the 
money  and  support  to  which  it  was  entitled, 
as  Congressman  Oscar  De  Priest  had  said  be- 
fore him.     Mr.  Powell  has  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  his  Committee  had  cleared 
the  $30,000,000  needed  for  the  new  Howard 
University  hospital  shortly  to  replace  Freed- 
men's.     When  the  new  hospital  Is  built  his 
nr.me  should  be  properly  emblazoned  In  it 
along  with  those  of  other  disUngulshed  legis- 
lators who  have  supported  this  vital  project. 
Mr.  Powell's  efforta  in  relation  to  enforce- 
ment of  nondiscrimination  in  respect  to  hos- 
pitals built  with  Hill-Burton  funds  have  been 
highly  significant.     The  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act,  It  will  be  recalled,  had  a 
"separate     but     equal"     non-dlscrimlnation 
clause  which  In  effect  vitiated  the  Intent  of 
the  law  to  make  modem  hospital  facilities 
available  for  everyone.    To  remedy  the  situa- 
tion long  and  tedious  struggle  through  the 
coiu-ta  was  necessary.     Moet  of  this  has  been 
reported  step  by  step  In  this  Journal  as  the 
developments  occurred.     One  of  the  moet  im- 
portant and  beneficial  of  the  cases  was  that 
of  Bell  et  al.  versus  the  Grady  Memorial  Hos- 
pital et  al.  which  pried  open  hitherto  closed 
doors  in  Atlanta   (v.   this  Journal  v    54    pp 
431,  628,   1962;   v.  65,  p.  58,   1963).     Dr.  Roy 
Bell  of  Atlanta,  a  Howard  University  dental 
graduate  and   the  principal  plaintiff  In  the 
case,  has  widely  acknowledged  the  helpful- 
ness of  Mr.  Powell  In  securing  basic  infor- 
mation essential   to  the  preparation  of  the 
case.     Sometimes  an  average  citizen  may  find 
it  difficult  to  seciue  data  from  a  Federal  De- 
partment when  It  Is  apparent  that  those  dati 
are  wanted  for  purposes  of  litigation,  but  it 
makes  a  difference  when  the  information  is 
requested  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional   Committee   handling   the   budget   of 
that    Department.     Long    before    the    Civil 
Rights  Act  with  its  compliance  requirements 
became  law,  Mr.  Powell  aided  In  numerous 
Instances   In   getting   information   necessary 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  efforts   to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  hospital  and  edu- 
cation areas. 

In  May  of  1963  the  Seventh  Imhotep  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Hospital  Integration 
was  held  in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  under  the  Joint 
auspices  of  the  National  Medical  Association, 
the  N.A.A.C.P.  and  the  National  Urban 
League.  The  time  was  one  of  some  tension. 
The  civil  rights  movement  was  on  the  up- 
swing. Plans  for  the  epochal  "March  on 
Washington"  held  In  August  of  that  year 
were  well  advanced.  Some  demonstrations 
had  occured  In  Atlanta  and  while  the  Im- 
hotep  Conference  was  in  progress  some  were 
held  In  front  of  the  City  Hall.  It  was  not  a 
time  for  the  timid. 

All  six  of  the  Negro  Congressmen  were  In- 
vited to  this  Conference  to  lend  what  aid  they 
could  on  this  national  problem.  Only  Mr. 
PowaLL  found  It  possible  to  accept.  Others 
could  not  attend  duo  to  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control.  At  this  Conference  Mr. 
Powell  declared  that  he  was  for '"Medicare* 
but  that  he  would  not  be  for  It  unless  legis- 
lation would  provide  that  hospital  facilities 
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be  available  to  all  citizens  on  an  equal  ba.sis.' 
All  this  has  now  come  to  pass. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  present  at  this  At- 
lanta Imhotep  Conference  witii  Mr.  Powell, 
was  the  Hon.  John  D.  Dingle,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  15th  District  of  Michigan. 
His  address,  "Equal  Justice  in  Health  Care 
Vital  for  our  Nation"  was  equally  forthright 
in  its  declarations."  Both  of  these  men  carry 
on  as  distinguished  sons  of  distinguished 
fathers. 

When  the  National  Medical  Association 
launched  its  Talent  Recruitment  Program  in 
1964,'  Mr.  Powell  immediately  sensed  its  im- 
portance and  readily  consented  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  35  eminent  citizens  on  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  to  the  Talent  Re- 
cruitment Council  of  the  N.M.A.« 

Lately  there  has  been  much  consternation 
among  both  whites  and  Negroes  about  Mr. 
Pov^'kll'.s  identiflcation  with  the  "black  pow- 
er" concept.  Since  Mr.  Powell  has  issued  his 
own  position  paper  on  the  subject,  no  criti- 
que is  needed  here.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable phenomenon  in  this  connection  is 
the  fury,  based  largely  on  fear,  which  the 
slogan  has  produced  in  the  white  population. 
The  riots  in  Watts.  Cleveland.  Chicago,  At- 
lanta, Philadelpiila  and  Rochester  have  been 
exploited  by  some  groups  as  symbolic  of  what 
"black  power"  means.  There  is  a  direct  par- 
allel between  the  white  reaction  to  this  and 
the  slave  Insurrection  panic  which  reached 
Its  peak  in  the  middle  1850's. 

Tlie  white  position  was  much  stronger 
then  than  today.  In  the  1850's  the  Negro 
had  no  legal  protection  and  the  Northern 
anti-slavery  tracts  flooding  the  South  had 
the  same  irritant  effect  as  the  present  civil 
rights. laws  t>efore  they  were  enacted.  Hence 
there  was  a  deluge  of  anti-Negro  literature 
and  undocumented  repressive  measures 
which  can  never  be  fully  known. 

Today,  however,  the  statutes  ensuring 
"equal  Justice  under  law"  are  all  on  the 
books,  the  problems  of  the  Negro  are  no 
longer  centered  in  the  South,  no  coalition  of 
States  contemplates  secession,  and,  as  the 
structure  of  the  modern  urban  community 
comes  more  and  more  to  imitate  that  of  the 
human  body,  our  sprawling  urban  complexes 
present  too  many  vulnerable  vital  parts  where 
a  little  damage  can  paralyze  the  whole.  In 
short,  the  ghettos  can  be  neither  squashed 
nor  ignored. 

Moreover,  all  America  Is  now  aware  of  the 
motivation  for  hostility  which  persecution 
and  a  debased  self-image  can  Impart. 
Sh.akespeare  stated  the  case  through  words 
of  Shylock  and  Richard  ni. 

Of  reaction  to  persecution,  he  has 
Shylock  say: 

"And  what's  his  rea.son?  I  am  a  Jew:  Hath 
not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands, 
organs.  dimensions.  senses,  affections, 
passions?  fed  with  same  food,  hurt  with  the 
same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled 
by  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  a 
Christian  Is?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not 
bleed?  If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh? 
If  you  poison  us.  do  we  not  die?  and  If  you 
wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge?  If  we  are 
like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in 
that  .  .  .  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will 
execute:  and  it  shall  go  bad  but  I  will  better 
the  Instruction." 

And  as  to  the  product  of  low  self-image 

Richard  says: 

"I,  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want 
love's  majesty  to  strut  before  a  wanton 
ambling  nymph:— I,  that  am  curtailed  of 
this  fair  proportion.  Cheated  of  feature  by 
dissembling  nature.  Deformed  unfinished, 
sent  before  my  time  Into  this  breathing 
world,  scarce  half  made  up.  And  that  so 
lamely  and  unfashionable  that  dogs  bark  at 
me  as  I  halt  by  them:— Why  I,  in  this  week 
piping  time  of  peace  have  no  delight  to  pass 
away  the  time,  unless  to  see  my  shadow  In  the 
■un,  and  descant  on  mine  own  deformity. 
And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover 


to  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days.  I 
am  determined  to  prove  a  villain,  and  hate 
the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days.  Plots  I 
have  laid,  inductions  dangerous.  .  .  .  Dive, 
thoughts,  down  to  my  soul!" 

Thus  on  the  present  scene  there  Is  the  fear 
that  the  Negro  might  seek  to  "better  the 
instruction"  and  lay  "plots"  and  "inductions 
dangerous."  When  In  this  milieu  a  Negro 
t;ilks  of  power  who  has  learned  the  hard  way 
that  power  is  what  counts,  and  when  this 
Negro  actually  has  power,  it  is  redoubled, 
and  there  arises  among  his  enemies  a  desire 
to  cut  him  down  of  a  ferocity  comparable  to 
that  with  which  the  Romans  annihilated 
Spartacus. 

But  perhaps  the  majority  subconsciously 
may  turn  its  anger  inward  on  itself.  If 
something  had  been  done  earlier,  this  cry 
that  power  is  the  only  answer  might  not 
have  arisen  Tills  writer  remembers  that 
when  the  fust  Imhotep  National  Conference 
on  Hospital  Integration  was  held  in  March 
1957.  it  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  roof,  even 
though  Imhotep  means.  "He  Who  Cometh 
in  Peace."  and  the  Conference  was  sponsored 
by  such  respected  and  established  orga- 
nizations as  the  N.A.A.C.P.  the  National 
Medical  Association  and  the  Medlco-Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  audltoriiun  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  could  not  be  made 
available,  nor  could  the  meetings  be  held 
at  Howard  University.  In  the  traditional 
manner,  one  of  the  older  Washington 
churches  opened  its  doors  and  the  Conference 
was  held  at  the  15th  Street  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  sponsors  had  no  power  to 
secure  the  other  places. 

Chairman  Powell  did  have  power,  how- 
ever, and  in  September  1966  at  his  invitation, 
a  meeting  of  159  Negroes  interested  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  goals  of  "black  power"  was 
held  in  the  Rayburn  Office  Building  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

As  long  as  there  are  Governors  like  Wal- 
lace of  Alabama,  who  defy  Federal  law,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  need  for  excitement 
about  Mr.  Powell.  He  has  demonstrated  his 
allegiance  to  the  President's  program  for  the 
Great  Society  and  he  incites  no  one  to  vio- 
late the  law. 

May  we  remember  that  power  Is  no  end 
In  itself.  Plato's  dictum  that  all  power 
corrupts  is  as  true  as  ever  today.  Our  com- 
mon goal  must  be  the  Great  Society  which 
can  Indeed  become  a  reality. 

Most  of  the  criticisms  about  Mr.  Powell 
suggest  the  famous  reply  of  President  Lin- 
coln to  the  complaint  that  General  Grant 
drank  whiskey —"Name  his  brand  and  I'U 
send  a  case  to  my  other  generals." 

In  these  days  of  great  trial  and  transition, 
no  man  Is  all-wise.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  openly  seeks  all  the  helpful  informa- 
tion he  can  get  t)efore  making  the  decisions 
that  are  his  great  responsibility.  Mr.  Powell 
has  moved  into  a  new  dimension  of  national 
responsibility  and  perspective  In  his  present 
post.  He  needs  your  help  too.  The  coales- 
cence of  events  has  placed  him  on  a  flood 
tide  of  opportunity  which  may  be  rode  to 
good  fortune  for  all  Americans  and  the  world. 
Let  us  remember  him  in  our  prayers. 

William  De  Witt  Hyde  has  expressed  the 
spirit  in  which  we  should  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses: 

"Lord    of    creation,    we    give    'Hiee    thanks; 
That  this  Thy  world  Is  Incomplete; 
That  battle  calls  our  marshalled  ranks, 
That  work  awaits  our  hands  and  feet. 

That  Thou  hast  not  yet  finished  man. 
That  we  are  In  the  making  still, 
As  friends  who  share  the  maker's  plan, 
As  sons  who  know  the  Father's  will. 

Since  what  we  choose  Is  what  we  are, 
And  what  we  love  we  yet  shall  be. 
The  goal  may  ever  shine  afar; 
But    the   will    to   win    it   makes    us    free." 
W.  MoNTACUi  Cobb,  MX). 
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There's  Plenty  of  Promise  in  the  Under- 
developed Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  an  excellent  article  in 
the  October  1966  Fortune  magazine. 
This  article  on  foreign  aid  was  written  by 
Warren  Wilhelm,  an  economist  who  Is 
now  a  staff  member  of  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.  Mr.  'Wilhelm 's  experience  in  eco- 
nomic development  dates  back  to  the 
point  4  program  of  the  Truman  ad- 
mir.istration  when,  as  a  staffer  for  the 
Budget  Bureau,  he  argued  for  large- 
scale  investment  in  the  development  na- 
tions. In  1963-64,  the  Introduction  of 
the  Fortune  article  points  out: 

He  was  a  leading  participant  in  the  forma- 
tien  of  ADEJLA.  a  multi-national  private  con- 
sortium organized  to  strengthen  the  momen- 
tum   of    investment   in   Latin    America. 

Development  aid  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Yet  all  too  seldom  do 
we  read  encouraging  words  about  it.  All 
too  often  we  read  criticism,  much  of  it 
unjust.  Since  1949,  the  birth  date  of  our 
foreign  aid  program,  the  United  States 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  doctrine  and 
techniques  of  economic  development. 
We  should  be  proud  of  our  achievements 
and  leadership.  Never  before  has  a  na- 
tion committed  itself  so  deeply  to  the  bet- 
terment of  man  without  expectation  of  a 
direct  return  to  Itself. 

The  surprising  fact  about  our  econom- 
ic aid  over  the  last  17  years  is  not  that  we 
have  made  mistakes.  It  is  that  we  have 
come  so  far  in  so  short  a  time.  To  have 
so  completely  focused  the  whole  world's 
thinking  and  energies  on  the  problems  of 
development  in  a  decade  and  a  half  is  a 
remarkable  accomplishment. 

One  of  the  interesting  sidelights  of  our 
achievement  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
Communist  nations  have  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  imitate  our  progrrams.  Yet  theirs 
cannot  hold  a  candle  to  ours  as  honest 
efforts  to  contribute  to  steady,  across- 
the-board  growth  of  whole  economies. 
They  are  only  now  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  real  goal  of  development 
aid  is  something  more  lasting  than  tran- 
sient political  advantage.  More  and 
more  nations  are  realizing  that  Western 
development  methods — not  E^astem — get 
results.  Mr.  Wilhelm  states  it  this  way 
in  a  particularly  cogent  paragraph: 

The  developing  countries  and  private  capi- 
tal have  In  recent  years  moved  »  long  way 
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toward  a  basic  rapprochement.  Of  funda- 
mentai  importance  In  bringing  atx)ut  the 
change  has  been  a  harsh  treatment  ihat 
time  and  events  have  Inflicted  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  Communism  as  an  economic  sys' 
tem:  the  economic  agonies  of  China,  the  drab 
performance  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  eco- 
nomic failure  of  Castro's  Cuba.  The  stag- 
nation of  Indonesia  under  Sukarno  and  the 
near  collapse  of  Brazil  under  Goulart  added 
their  Imprints.  Mutual  experience  has 
belped  too,  enlightening  both  developing 
coiuvtrles  and  International  private  investors. 
Each  creative  new  venture  produces,  for  both 
sides,  new  precedents  and  new  w.iys  of  look- 
ing at  things. 

Much  of  this  article  is  devoted  to  the 
Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes,  which,  if  it  went  into  ef- 
fect, would  establish  an  arbitration-con- 
ciliation center  under  the  World  Bank. 
According  to  Mr.  Wilhelm: 

It  will  give  the  private  international  in- 
vestor, for  the  first  time,  direct  access  to 
an  International  tribunal  to  resolve  a  dispute 
with  a  sovereign  nation  over  his  legal  rights. 

Adoption  of  the  convention  would  add 
a  new  perspective  to  the  development 
programs  of  the  world's  nations  and  pri- 
vate Industries.     Mr.  Wilhelm  writ«s: 

When  private  capital  has  the  protection 
of  tbe  rule  of  law  in  the  developing  coun- 
trles,  tranquillity  wUl  not  be  a  requisite — 
especially  when  companies  have  to  face  a 
cbotce  between  going  in  themselves  and  let- 
ting ccnnpetltors  take  the  business  that  cer- 
tainly will  be  there. 

More  and  more,  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  aid 
will  be  going  to  nations  willine:  to  give 
up  obsolete  economic  prescriptions  and 
adopt  development  policies  that  get  re- 
sults. 

I  include  the  Fortune  article  in  its  en- 
tirety: 

There's  Plenty   of  Promise   in  the 

tJNDEaDEVELOPED    LAND 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  growing  disquiet 
about  the  developing  areas  of  the  world.  The 
"population  explosion"  has  numbed  our  con- 
fidence, and  "widening  gap"  has  become  part 
of  our  language.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  In  bis  Montreal  address  in  May, 
apoke  of  the  "hungering  half  of  the  human 
race,"  and  went  on  to  say:  "Given  the  certain 
connection  between  economic  stagnation  and 
tbe  Incident  of  violence,  the  years  that  lie 
•bead  for  tbe  nations  in  the  southern  half  of 
tbe  globe  are  pregnant  with  violence."  When 
tbe  Senate  pugnaciously  attacked  the  for- 
elgn-ald  bill  in  late  summer,  it  was  clear 
that  tbe  attackers  were  motivated  in  part  by 
disappointment  with  results  in  the  develop- 
ing countrtea.  The  Germans  these  days  speak 
of  Kntwicklungrmiidigkeit — "development 
wearlnees." 

Whether  our  present  foreboding  mood  re- 
flects an  accurate  estimate  of  the  future  In 
tbe  developing  countries  is  a  momentous 
question — "basic."  says  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  "to  tbe  welfare,  and  even  the 
survival,  of  the  human  race."  In  my  opinion, 
tbere  are  fundamental  grounds  for  a  much 
brlgbter  view  than  currently  prevails.  If 
we  get  on  with  the  Job.  a  large  number  of 
developing  countries  can,  over  the  next  five 
to  ten  years,  achieve  growth  rates  at  lea;st 
equal  to.  and  in  many  cases  well  In  excess  6f, 
tbose  of  the  wealthy  countries. 

I^rogress  In  tbe  developing  areas,  over  the 
postwar  period  as  a  whole,  has  unquestion- 
ably been  too  alow,  too  Irregular,  and  too 
uncertain  to  give  us  a  favorable  view  of  the 
future  If  we  merely  extrap>olate  past  trends. 
But  tn  otir  prevailing  pessimism  we  are  let- 
ting tbe  past  obscure  the  future,  and  over- 
looking evolvements  that  have  importantly 


changed  the  prospects.  The  past  several 
years  have  brought  a  great  accumulation  of 
exj)erlence.  knowledge,  and  organization  In 
the  development  field.  Tliey  have  also 
brought  a  great  Improvement  in  relations 
between  the  developing  countries  and  private 
capital. 

Perhaps  the  .-no^t  important  sign  of  change 
Is  that  a  diversity  of  underdeveloped  coitn- 
trles  has  accepted  in  principle  tiie  Conven- 
tion on  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Dis- 
putes, which,  if  it  goes  Into  effect,  will 
establish  a  new  arbitration-conciliation  cen- 
ter under  Uie  auspices  of  the  World  Bank. 
It  will  give  the  private  Internatioii.il  investor, 
for  the  first  time,  direct  access  to  an  inter- 
national tribunal  to  resolve  n  dispute  with 
a  sovengn  nation  over  his  legal  rights. 

From  the  vant.ige  point  of  abundant  ex- 
perience in  development.  Paul  Hoffman,  head 
ol"  the  United  Nations  Development  Program 
land  formerly  director  of  the  Marshall  plan) , 
says  it's  a  "rich,  rich,  stupid,  sttipid "  world. 
He  means  rich  In  its  human  and  material 
resources,  stupid  In  its  failure  to  develop 
them.  But  the  world  has  become  less 
stupid — or,  to  put  It  another  way.  wiser.  We 
can  expect  the  management  of  economic  de- 
velopment to  be  more  effective  in  the  future 
than  It  has  been  in  the  past.  Thi.s.  then,  is 
hardly  the  time  to  let  ourselves  get  dis- 
couraged. 

Economic  development  In  the  under- 
developed wo>Id  is  a  quite  new  concern  of 
mankind  It  traces  back  only  to  1949.  Prmr 
to  President  Truman's  Point  Four  speech  in 
that  year,  the  US.  Government  had  no  of- 
ficial policy  whatever  toward  economic  devel- 
opment. Tlie  World  Bank  was  organized 
shortly  after  World  War  II.  but  It  did  not 
bcjin  to  lend  to  developing  countries  on  any 
scale  until  1949.  (The  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  did  not  ect  Into  opera- 
tion until  eleven  years  later.)  In  1949  the 
Harvard  University  libraries  contained  not  a 
single  book  on  economic  development  that 
by  present  standards  would  be  considered 
even  remotely  adequate. 

Development,  then.  bet;an  a  mere  seven- 
teen years  ago,  with  nobody  of  knowledge 
or  theory,  few  experienced  people,  a  meager 
organizational  structure,  no  national  policies 
in  the  capital-exporting  countries,  and  in  the 
developing  countries  themselves  no  clear 
ideas  of  where  they  wanted  to  go,  much  less 
how  to  get  there.  Today,  when  the  World 
Bank  open  development  talks  with  a  new 
country,  it  supplies  a  reading  list  of  400 
books.  Development  has  beco^ne  a  major 
profession.  Tlie  World  Bank.  Includintf  the 
affiliated  International  Flnai;cc  Corporation, 
has  a  professional  staff  of  7(X).  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  about  360. 
Other  thousands  of  development  experts  are 
in  such  organizations  ;is  AID  (the  U.S.  for- 
elgn-aid  agency  i  and  in  the  economic  min- 
istries and  development  bank.s  of  the  under 
developed  countries  themselves.  The  grand 
total  of  professional  developers —  those  who 
talk  to  each  other  about  development."  as 
one  expert  puts  it — is  on  the  order  of  lOO.tKX). 

CEMENT  TO  HOLD  THE  WORLD  TOGETHER 

Such  capital-providing  agencies  as  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  are  the  mentors,  and  the  dis- 
ciplinarians, of  the  developing  world.  Felipe 
Herrera,  president  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  says,  frir  example,  that  when  a  new 
government  takes  over  in  Latin  America,  con- 
stitutionally or  otherwise,  it  Is  now  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  key  members  of  the  new 
economic  team  come  to  Washington  for  a 
thorough  economic  review  wi'h  him  and  his 
staff.  As  cement  to  hold  the  world  together, 
the  professional  developers  and  their  orga- 
nizations are  more  tlian  we  have  had  a  right 
to  expect  They  serve  not  only  as  economic 
bridges,  but  as  political  bridges  too.  When 
Small  Mahroug.  director  of  tlie  Algerian  De- 
velopment Ftind.  visits  Washington  to  dis- 


cuss World  Bank  financing  of  a  project,  the 
man  he  talks  to  is  Munlr  Benjek,  a  Turk, 
who  reports  to  Abdel  G.  El  Emary.  head  of  the 
bank's  African  Department,  an  Egyptian.  In 
the  elevators  of  the  Inter-American  Bank  the 
conversation  is  mostly  In  SpwinLsh.  The 
specter  of  an  eventual  hostile  confrontation 
between  a  rich  Northern  Hemisphere  and  a 
stagnant,  economically  desperate  Southern 
Hemisphere  seems  very  unreal  in  the  offices 
of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American 
Bank. 

The  planes  In  the  skies  above  the  conti- 
nents are  increasingly  filled  With  public  ana 
private  develoi)crs — World  Bank  and  Inter- 
American  Bank  misElor.s.  Washington-botind 
teams  from  underdeveloped  countries,  pri- 
vate consultants,  engineers,  bankers,  inter- 
national vice  presidents  of  iiidustrir-I  corpo- 
rations. Their  constrtictlve  and  hopeful 
voices  are  heard  In  every  one  of  the  poorer 
countries.  They  are  magnets  drawing  de- 
veloping-country  energy  toward  the  priority 
of  development,  and  away  from  the  political 
ratholes  into  which  it  would  otherwise  go: 
"Crush  Malaysia."  "Drive  Israel  into  the  Sea," 
indla-Paklstan  conflict,  or  whatever. 

OVERCOMING  THE  STRING-PUSHING  FLTILITY 

If  the  intellectuals  and  official  poliry  miik- 
ers  of  the  West  came  late  to  placing  a  priority 
upon  development  most  of  the  developing 
countries  were  even  later.  Some  are  still  de- 
laying. There  Is  a  spring-pushing  futility, 
the  professional  developers  have  found,  in 
trying  to  help  a  country  if  its  leaders  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  that  they  really 
want  development.  "You  can't  export  kitow- 
how."  says  Paul  Hoffman.  "It  has  to  be 
imported." 

The  developers  have  come  to  the  view 
that  their  efforts  get  the  best  results  when 
It  is  possible  to  work  through  regional  de- 
velopment organiiiatlons.  If  well  managed, 
stich  organizations  not  only  can  help  in  the 
alkK-atlon  of  aid  and  in  the  policing  of  na- 
tional economic  policies,  but  can  creatively 
push,  organize,  guide,  create,  motivate. 
One  of  the  most  effective  regional  organiza- 
tions is  CIAP  (the  Spanish  initials  of  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress),  which  is  headed  by  Carlos  Sanz 
de  Santamaria.  formerly  Finance  Mini.ster 
of  Colombia.  With  a  mandate  much  like 
that  of  the  Marshall  plan's  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation.  CIAP 
evaluates  Individual  countries'  plans  and 
performances,  and  comments  with  consider- 
able force  when  economics  Is  giving  way  to 
p>oliticK.  or  when  priorities  are  being  igirored. 
In  the  words  of  Felipe  Herrera.  "CIAP  can 
take  the  political  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment much  more  effectively  than  anything 
we  have  had  before." 

Other  promising  regional  organizations  ar<^ 
emerging.  An  Organization  for  Regional 
Development  Is  being  formed  by  Turkey, 
Iran,  and  Pakistan.  A  new  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  held  its  first  directors'  meetftg 
In  Tehran  last  month.  In  Africa,  AID  is 
studying  how  to  encourage  the  new  African 
Development  Bank.  headquartered  '  in 
Abidjan.  Ivory  Coast,  to  become  a  sort  of 
African  CIAP.  A  substantial  part  of  AJDs 
funds  for  Africa  may  eventually  be  chanpeled 
through  this  new  Institution. 

H.\RSH    TRE.\TMENT    OF    .\    REPLTATION    .  ■ 

While  the  public  developers  have  bebn 
expanding  and  diversifying  the  organiza- 
tional structiire  of  development,  a  pro- 
found evolution  has  been  going  on — gradual, 
many-faceted,  difficult  to  measure,  but  un- 
questionably real — in  relations  between  the 
developing  countries  and  international 
private  capital.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
International  investment  was  virtually  a  lost 
art,  dormant  since  the  onset  of  the  great 
depression.  And  in  the  developing  areas 
there  were  formidable  barriers  of  stisplclon 
and  Ideology  during  the  early  postwar  years. 
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The  developing  countries  and  private 
capital  have  in  recent  years  moved  a  long  way 
toward  a  basic  rapprochement.  Of  funda- 
mental Importance  in  bringing  about  the 
change  hae  been  the  harsh  treatment  thaA 
time  and  events  have  Inflicted  upon  the 
reputation  of  Communism  as  an  economic 
system:  the  economic  agonies  of  China,  the 
drab  performance  of  Ea-^tern  Europe,  the 
economic  failure  of  Castro's  Cuba.  The 
stagnation  of  Indonesia  under  Sukarno  and 
the  near  collapse  of  Brazil  under  Goulart 
added  their  Imprints.  Mutual  experience  has 
helped  too,  enlightening  both  developing 
countries  and  international  private  Investors. 
Each  creative  new  venture  prcxluces,  for 
,  both  sides,  new  precedents  and  new  ways  of 
looking  at  things. 

Tliere  has  been  a  gradual  shift  from  dog- 
matic to  pragmatic  thinking.  India,  for  ex- 
ample, for  years  the  most  rigidly  d(x;trinaire 
of  the  major  developing  countries  In  restrict- 
ing the  role  of  foreign  private  capital,  has 
now,  at  a  stroke,  cleared  away  important 
barriers  to  foreign  Investment  In  fertilizer 
production.  The  natal  cry  in  the  new  coun- 
tries, in  the  early  postwar  years,  was  "It  is 
our  country,  ours,  all  ours,"  and  many  of  the 
national  leaders  saw  nothing  either  morally 
wrong  or  economically  disadvantageous  in 
expropriation  of  foreign-owned  assets;  to- 
day, in  contrast,  it  Is  not  easy  to  identify  a 
single  government  that  stands  in  favor  of 
expropriation  without  appropriate  compen- 
sation. 

The  new  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of 
Investment  Disputes,  Indeed,  could  become 
a  wellsprlng  of  new  international  law,  bring.- 
ing  to  foreign  private  Investment  In  the 
developing  world  a  large  measure  of  the 
security  It  now  enjoys  in  the  developed  world. 
It  is  a  basic  principle  of  the  convention  that 
disputes  may  be  brought  before  the  center 
only  by  common  consent,  but  the  convention 
provides  for  the  possibility  of  prior  con- 
sent— written  into  a  country's  Investment 
law,  perhaps,  or  into  a  concession  agreement. 
In  such  cases  a  private  investor,  before  put- 
ting up  his  money,  would  be  assured  of  re- 
course to  Uie  center,  in  case  of  dispute.  There 
Is  also  provision  that  any  contracting  state, 
whether  involved  In  the  dispute  or  not,  is 
required  to  "recognize"  an  arbitration  award 
"as  binding  and  enforce  within  Its  terri- 
tories the  pecuniary  obligations  Imposed  on 
that  award." 

Tlie  convention  traces  back.  In  part,  to  a 
campaign  undertaken  by  Hermann  Abs. 
board  chairman  of  the  Deutsche  B.ank.  who 
In  1957  began  circulating  a  draft  outline  of 
the  treatment  that  a  private  Investor  in 
another  country  had  a  right  to  expect  (the 
''Capitalist  Magna  Carta,"  he  called  it) .  Later 
on.  in  considerably  redrafted  form,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  The  devel- 
oping countries,  however,  felt  that  the  OECD 
convention  was  one-sided,  setting  forth 
somebody  else's  rights  and  their  obligations; 
and  without  their  acceptance,  of  course.  It 
could  have  no  effective  meaning.  New  ef- 
forts to  find  a  solution  went  forward  under 
the  leadership  of  the  World  Bank,  and  In 
1963  -64  representatives  of  developed  and 
developing  countries  held  consultative  meet- 
ings at  Addis  Ababa.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Ge- 
neva, and  Bangkok.  All  together,  lawyers 
from  eighty-six  World  Bank  member  coun- 
tries participated,  hammering  out  a  docu- 
ment that  promised  to  be  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  the  developing  countries. 

A    PROFOLTNDLY   ENCOtrHACING   SIGN 

Twenty  ratifications  are  required  to  bring 
the  center  Into  being.  As  of  late  July,  there 
were  forty-five  signatories  (Including  the 
majority  of  African  states),  and  eleven  In- 
struments of  ratification  had  been  deposited 
»t  the  bank.  With  a  dozen  or  more  additional 
raUflcatlons  apparently  on  the  way,  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  convention  would  go  Into  ef- 
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feci;,  even  thougb  the  Latin  Americana  were 
holding  out.*  It  seemed  reasonable,  mor»- 
over,  to  expect  that  If  the  convention  gained 
wide  acceptance  the  Latin- American  coun- 
tries, too,  would  Join,  one  after  another.  But 
then,  In  the  Senate  rampage  during  the 
forelgn-ald  debate.  Minority  Leader  Vivtslttt 
DiRKSEN  Inserted  an  amendment  to  require 
countries  receiving  U.S.  aid  to  accept  recourse 
to  the  center.  Friendly  countries  cried  that 
since  the  fist  of  U.S  power  could  now  be 
seen  behind  the  convention,  they  would  have 
to  reconsider  their  adherence  to  it. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  was  finally  killed 
In  the  Senate-Hou:-e  conference  conimittee, 
but  we  may  need  months  of  patient  work  to 
get  the  convention  ratified  and  bring  the  cen- 
ter into  effective  operation.  The  task  is  one 
that  well  merits  the  support  of  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness community.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, acceptance  of*  the  convention  concept 
by  a  large  number  of  developing  countries 
before  Senator  Dirksen  intervened  stands  as 
a  profoundly  encouraging  sign  of  how  far 
the  developing  world  has  come  In  awareness 
of  the  need  to  give  foreign  private  invest- 
ment a  framework  of  legal  protection. 

THE    POTENTIAL     DEMAND     EXPLOSION 

Tliat  the  -'veloplng  world  needs  an  en- 
l.\rglng  flow  ol  outPlde  capital  is  elementary. 
What  is  not  widely  understood  is  the  pros- 
pect that  capital  plus  effective  management 
of  development  will  produce  very  high  growth 
rates  in  some  parts  of  the  developing  world. 
In  our  current  pessimism,  we  underestimate 
the  potentials  here.  In  particular  we  under- 
estimate the  economic  lift  that  can  result 
from  large  increases  in  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. 

An  Industrialized  nation  functioning  at 
close  to  full  emploj-ment  cannot  sustain 
growth  of  more  than  2  or  3  percent  a  year 
in  real  per  capita  G.N.P.— with  most  of  the 
labor  force  already  productively  employed,  no 
stirge  in  output  Is  possible.  But  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  much  or  most  of  the  labor 
force  Is  employed  In  subsistence  agriculture, 
producing  little  more  than  enough  to  enable 
themselves  to  survive.  TTiese  masses  are  vir- 
tually outside  the  market  economy.  Combi- 
nations of  greater  fertilizer  use,  better  seed, 
and  more  modern  methods  can  multiply  pro- 
duction per  farmer  In  the  poor  countries  by 
a  factor  of  two  or  three  or  more,  and  such 
leaps  in  productivity  will  be  required  to  feed 
expanding  populations  and  raise  present  nu- 
tritional levels.  As  productivity  Increases, 
farm  families  will  acquire  purchasing  power. 
The  potential  shift  into  the  market  economy 
of  millions  of  rural  famUles  carries  with  It 
the  possibility  of  sharp  Increases  In  economic 
growth  rates  and  an  explosion  In  demand  for 
an  Increasingly  wide  range  of  consumer 
goods. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  t 
think  the  entire  developing  world  Is  on  the 
verge  of  a  takeoff.  There  are  countries, 
especially  in  central  Africa,  where  the  btilld- 
Ing  of  a  minimum  base  of  political  Institu- 
tions, trained  personnel,  and  communications 
will  have  to  precede  any  significant  growth  in 
real  per  capita  G.N.P.  In  the  years  ahead, 
moreover,  as  Secretary  McNamara  forecast, 
many  countries  in  the  developing  world  will 
be  seething  with  the  tumult  and  turmoil  of 
profound  social  change.     But  when  private 


capital  has  the  protection  of  the  rule  of  law 
In  the  developing  countries,  tranquillity  will 
not  be  a  requisite — especlaUy  when  com- 
panies have  to  face  a  choice  between  going 
In  themselves  and  letting  competitors  take 
the  business  that  certainly  will  be  there. 
With  the  capacity  to  manage  development 
now  greatly  strengthened,  on  both  the  pri- 
vate and  the  pubUc  side,  the  opportunities 
stand  out  In  new  perspective. 


New  Group  Urges  Red  Guard  in 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  25  edition  of  the  Chicaso 
Ti-ibune  carried  this  headline  "Fatal 
Beatings  by  Red  Guards  in  Peking  Told— 
Diplomat  Sees  Death  Toll  in  Thousands." 

The  accoimt  describes  the  experiences 
of  -several  eyewitnesses  to  the  current 
camjjaign  of  violence  by  the  Chinese  Red 
Guards  and  the  unbelievable  brutality 
Inflicted  upon  defenseless  Chinese  vic- 
tims. One  EuroiJean  diplomat  witnessed 
lynch  mobs  in  action  on  the  outskirts  of 
Peking  and  In  other  cities  "systematically 
beating  their  victims  to  death."  Based 
on  his  own  firsthand  experiences,  the 
diplomat  obsei-\'ed : 

If  what  I  saw  Is  a  sample  of  what  has  been 
happening  all  over  China,  then  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  must  have  been  killed. 


'  The  convention,  Latin  Americans  argue, 
runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Calvo  Doc- 
trine, which  declares  that  military  or  dip- 
lomatic intervention  may  not  be  used  in  an 
effort  to  collect  pecuniary  claims  of  a  citi- 
zen of  one  country  against  the  government 
of  another  country.  The  doctrine  Is  writ- 
ten into  several  Latin-American  constitu- 
tions. Named  after  the  Argentine  Jurist 
Carlos  Calvo  (1824-1906),  It  was  enunciated 
as  a  result,  of  the  BrlUsh-German-Itallan 
blockade  of  'Venezuelan  ports  In  1902,  after 
that  country  bad  defaulted  on  loans. 


Another  European  permitted  to  travel 
in  another  part  of  China  stated  that  in 
Wuhan,  capital  of  Hupeh  Province,  and 
in  other  neighboring  towns  and  villages, 
he  saw  literally  thou-sands  Of  people  being 
paraded  through  the  streets  by  Red 
Guards  and  out  of  the  towTis,  with  the 
Red  Guards  later  returning  alone.  Sub- 
sequent inquli-y  led  the  European  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  had  t>een  executed. 
In  addition,  this  eyewitness  described 
seeing  Red  Guaids  beat  victims  with 
sticks  until  they  lay  lifeless  upon  the 
ground.  He  said  he  saw  coipses  of  other 
victims  lying  in  the  streets. 

Almost  2  weeks  after  tliis  item 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
>Vashington  Post  of  October  7  ran  this 
caption:  "New  Group  Urges  Red  Guard 
in  United  States." 

The  ensuing  account  featured  M.  I. 
Laskl,  general  secretary  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized "Commuinst  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America — Marxist-Leninist." 
Beneath  a  picture  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  Las- 
kl  called  for  an  American  Red  Guard 
and  a  Negro  national  liberation  army  in 
the  South.  Laski  explained  that  he  was 
carrying  out  the  decisions  of  a  secret 
national  congress  of  his  party  held  in 
Los  Angeles  last  September  4  and  5.  Tlie 
party  had  resolved  to  prepare  openly  for 
Insurrectionary  and  revolutionary  activ- 
ity, he  said,  so  that  It  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  leadership  and  organiza- 
tion of  arms  the  next  time  there  is  an 
outbreak  of  urban  violence.  According 
to  the  25-year-old  with  the  Lenln-type 
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beard  his  organization  is  distributing 
arms  In  Lofi  Angeles  and  other  cities  at 
the  present  time. 

Violence  begets  violence,  and  a  New 
York  Dally  News  caption  of  Simday.  Oc- 
tober 9,  azxnounoed:  "Pro- Peking  Book- 
shop In  Harlem  Is  Bombed." 

The  bookstore,  of  course.  Is  the  head- 
quarters of  I^skl's  organization  which 
was  assaulted  with  a  barrage  of  fire- 
bombs. Laskl  explained  the  bombing  as 
a  "direct  re^x>nse  to  announced  party 
plans  for  meeting  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
movement  of  terror  with  a  counterrevolu- 
tionary movement  of  our  own." 

The  activities  of  Laskl,  his  cohorts,  and 
the  bombers  are  of  special  interest  to  me 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, for  on  October  3  of  this  year  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Chairman 
Willis  of  the  committee  announced  that 
he  had  directed  the  committee  staff  to 
undertake  a  preliminary  inquiry  into 
organized  rioting,  burning,  looting,  and 
other  tragic  acts  of  violence.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Inquiry,  Mr.  Willis  said,  is 
to  determine  whether  these  acts  of  mass 
violence  have  been  planned  and  insti- 
gated by  subversive  elements,  or  to  what 
extent.  If  any,  such  elements  have  suc- 
ceeded In  broadening  and  prolonging 
them  after  uiey  have  broken  out 

That  most  American  citizens  are  fed 
up  with  organizations  such  as  Laski's  and 
equally  disgusted  with  activities  of 
groups  whose  trademarks  Include  the 
bombing  of  bookstores  with  firebombs 
goes  without  saying.  I  am  equally  cer- 
tain that  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam  who 
are  learning  firsthand  the  e\lls  of  totali- 
tarianism are  repelled  as  much  by  Laski's 
program  as  that  of  the  flrebombers. 

We,  here  In  Congress,  are  not  sitting 
Idly  by  while  these  domestic  tyrants  seek 
to  mock  and  break  our  laws.  The  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
for  Instance,  has  held  investigations  and 
hearings  on  the  KKK  which  extended  for 
more  than  13  months  and  questioned  al- 
most 190  witnesses. 

More  recently  the  committee  i^ivestl- 
gated  attempts  to  obstruct  the  activi- 
ties of  our  Armed  Forces  and  lend  mate- 
rial support  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong.  Both  of  these  Investigations 
resulted  In  proposed  legislation  to  cor- 
rect abuses  divulged  by  the  committee. 
Many  other  bills  on  rioting  and  violence 
are  before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  consideration.  In  addition,  the 
above-mentioned  Investigation  an- 
nounced by  Chairman  Willis  on  Octo- 
ber 3  will  seek  to  discover  what  subver- 
sive elements.  If  any,  are  generating  or 
prolonging  cases  of  mass  violence  for 
their  own  ends. 

I  insert  the  three  items  mentioned 
above,  the  two  articles  on  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— Marxist-Leninist,  and  announce- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  October  3  to  be 
Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Poet.  Oct.  7.  1966] 
Nkw   Group   Urges    Red    Guard    in 
tjNmi)  States 
(By  Flora  Lewis i  I 

New  Yout.  October  6 — With  a  gleam  of 
•agerneoB  In  bis  wide  blvie  eyee.  a  young  New 
Torker  aat  In  tbe  middle  of  Harlem  today 


beneath  a  plctiire  of  Mao  Tse-iung.  He 
ooiled  for  an  Ajuerlcaji  Red  Guard  and  a 
Negro  national  liberation  army  in  the  South. 

He  was  M.  I.  Laskl,  general  .secretary  of 
the  newly  organized  "Conimunist  Party  of 
the  United  States  of  America  i  Marxist- 
Leninist)."  A  big  red  flag  with  a  black 
hammer  and  sickle  hung  over  the  doorway 
of  the  empty  shop  that  he  was  opening  as 
New  York  headquarters  Posters  showing  a 
burly  black  man  with  a  gun  urged  "svipport 
and  Join  people's  armed  force  defense 
groups  .  .  .  oppose  reactionary  violence 
with,  revolutionary  violence  ' 

Laskl  had  Invited  the  pres.<;  and  radio  and 
TV  to  hear  him  call  for  the  defeat  of  the 
United  States  In  Vtein;aii  i  he  opposed  nego- 
tiations! and  for  the  forceful  establishment 
of  "the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  In 
this  country  He  was  as  provocative  and  In- 
cendiary as  he  could  manage  without  posi- 
tively obliging  somebody  In  uni.'orm  to  come 
In  and  haul  him  away  m  handciitTs, 

Pressed  with  questions  about  the  point  of 
It  all,  he  said  that  "being  In  Jail  or  being 
dead  Lsnt  satisfactory  "  But.  he  explained, 
he  w:is  carrying  out  the  decisions  of  a  secret 
national  congress  of  hi.s  party  held  In  Lo.s 
Angeles  Uxst  Sept,  4  and  5.  Th?  pru-ty  had 
resolved  to  prep^ire  openly  for  "insiu-rec- 
tlonaxy  and  revolutionary  activity,"  he  said, 
so  that  it  woiild  be  in  a  position  ic)  provide 
leadership  and  organization  of  firms  the  next 
lime  there  Is  an  outbreak  of  urb.ui  violence. 

The  present  membership  Is  15O0  across  the 
country,  Laskl  said,  but  the  Party  has  ordered 
him  "not  to  disclose  the  figures  about  any  one 
locality," 

He  is  a  pale  25-yetir-old  with  thin  brown 
h.alr  plij^tered  nejttly  on  his  head,  a  pointed 
Lenin-type  beard  at  the  end  of  his  pointed 
face,  and  a  matching  polemiCAl  style  shoot- 
ing out  rapid-fire  bursts  about  "monopoly 
capitalusm"  and  "retribution  to  the  ruling 
claiis  "  Est<m  Simmons,  a  23-yerir-uld  tawny 
skinned  Negro  with  a  Malcolm  X-style  stub- 
ble on  his  Jaw  s;it  quietly  along.side  Laskl, 

The  uiipalnted  wooden  shelves  of  their 
Peoples  Voice  Book  Store  and  Reading 
Room"  were  loaded  with  pamphlete  printed 
In  Albania  denouncing  "Khrushchevlte  re- 
vi3ioni.sm  •  and  giving  the  times  and  wave 
lengths  of  Radio  Peking  English-language 
broiidcasts.  The  writings  of  Mao  on  revolu- 
tionary warfare  were  on  sale  for  one  dollar 
a  copy,  "cheaper  th;in  you  can  get  It  down- 
town." Laskl  commented 

He  said  he  wasn't  wx:>rrled  by  the  small 
size  of  his  movement  In  this  country,  "You 
measure  power  by  arms,"  he  said,  "not  by 
the  number  of  people  who  says 'Aye'," 

Furthermore,  he  said,  his  group  was  de- 
termined to  expose  "the  official  Commu- 
nist Party  in  this  country  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Johnson  Administration,"  And 
that  seemed  to  be  what  the  fa^s  was  all 
about, 

"To  hit  us  is  to  expose  them,"  Laskl  said. 
Indicating  that  his  pro-Peking  group  was  out 
to  horrify  the  general  public  so  that  It  could 
attract  restless  militants  away  from  pro-Mos- 
cow Conununlsts  by  making  the  old  Party 
look  hopelessly  stodgy, 

A  Negro  taxi  driver  complained  in  disgust 
when  he  saw  the  p>o6ters,  "What  right  do  they 
have  to  come  up  here  and  make  trouble?  I 
hate  people  like  that  Why  do  they  come  to 
Harlem''" 

But  the  Negro  clerk  at  the  dry  cleaner's 
across  the  street  said  he  thought  that  "when 
everybody's  armed,  everybody's  rp.spectful. 
It's  like  in  the  old-fashioned  days  when 
everybody  wore  a  six  sh(xiier  on  his  belt 
They  didn't  go  around  calling  you  no  names 
then  because  there'd  be  a  shoot  out  Power 
and  guiis  make  all  the  difference  '  Laskl 
said  he  was  negotiating  with  Harlem  militant 
groups  for  cooperative  action  but  ".some  of 
their  lde«vs  are  peculiar  They  don't  under- 
stand It  Isn't  Just  a  nationalist  struggle. 
it's  also  a  class  struggle  against  the  imperi- 
alists •■ 


.\  TV  Interviewer  threw  the  ultimate  in- 
sult at  him.  asking  how  he  expected  to  make 
himself  the  leader  of  the  Negro  revolution 
"since  you're  whltey." 

'I'm  not  whitey,"  Laskl  snapped.  "Wluu-y 
Is  monopoly  capitalism.  Whltey  Is  Imperi- 
alism," 

He  was  carefully  vague  about  the  supply 
of  arms,  but  he  said  at  one  point  "we  are 
distributing  arms  In  Los  Angeles  and  other 
cities.  We  can  provide  the  techniques  and 
money  for  securing  arms  and  using  rhem 
so  the  people  wlU  be  prepared  to  defend 
themselves,"  But  the  "people."  he  conceded, 
would  not  Include  all  Negroes.  "The  Negro 
bourgeoisie  will  side  with  the  ImperlallsU';  " 

Nobody  asked  about  the  planned  congres- 
sional Investigation  Into  the  role  of  subver- 
sive groups  In  recent  race  riots  around  the 
country.  But  It  was  clear  that  Laski  would 
be  happy  to  claim  a  significant  part  for 
his  party  so  long  as  he  was  not  pressed  for 
too  many  details. 

Finally  the  press  straggled  out,  and  La^^kl 
was  left  alone  in  his  book  shop  with  his 
three  party  functionaries  and  his  pamphlet,'^. 

i  From  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Oct   9 

19661 

Pro-Peking  Bookshop  in  Harlem  Is  Bo.Miun 

(By  Robert  Carroll » 

A  barrage  of  firebombs  crashed  Into  the 
bookstore-headquarters  of  a  pro-Peking 
Commvmlst  organization  In  Harlem  early 
yesterday,  setting  ablaze  stacks  of  books  and 
pamphlets.  Quick  action  by  a  party  mem- 
ber kept  the  fire  from  spreading  to  the  15- 
Ifimlly  tenement  above  the  store. 

Afterward  In  the  littered  quarters,  Michael 
Laskl,  general  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  U.S  A. — Marxist-Leninist,  described  the 
bombing  as  a  "direct  response  to  announced 
p.Txty  plans  for  meeting  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
movement  of  terror  with  a  counterrevolu- 
tionary movement  of  ovir  own," 

In  recoimting  the  bombing,  Laski  said  Earl 
Johnson,  a  party  member  who  had  been 
sleeping  in  the  store,  was  awakened  about 
3:30  A.M.  by  kerosene-filled  bottles  cra.sh- 
Ing  through  the  store's  display  window, 

SAW    THREE    SETTING    FIRES 

Laskl  said  Johnson  found  three  white  men 
In  the  store,  piling  up  books  sind  other 
printed  matter  and  setting  them  afire, 
Johnson  was  able  to  slip  out  unnoticed  and 
call  other  party  members.  'When  they  ar- 
rived, Laskl  aald,  there  were  three  separate 
fires  burning  in  the  building  at  135th  St. 
and  Eighth  Ave. 

Before  i>oIlce  and  firemen  arrived.  Laskl 
said,  another  firebomb  was  tossed  Into  the 
store  from  a  passing  car.  Laskl  and  the 
others  managed  to  douse  all  the  blazes,  he 
said.  He  estimated  the  damage  at  bf-twcfn 
»1,500  and  82,000. 

Release  of  CoMMriTEE  on  UN-AMt;r;!i  \n 
Activities 

Representative  Edwin  E.  Willis  ( D-L.i  i , 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  announced  today  that 
he  had  directed  the  Committee  staff  to  un- 
dertake a  preliminary  Inquiry  Into  organized 
rioting,  burning,  looting  and  other  tragic 
acts  of  violence.  The  purpose  of  the  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Willis  said,  is  to  determine 
whether  these  acts  of  mass  violence  have 
been  planned  and  Instigated  by  stibversive 
elements,  or  to  what  extent.  If  any.  such 
elements  have  succeeded  In  broadening  and 
prolonging  them  after  they  have  broken  out. 

Mr.  Willis  estimated  that  several  months 
would  pass  before  the  preliminary  sttidy 
could  be  completed  and  the  results  reported 
to  the  Committee.  He  also  announced  that 
he  had  appointed  Representative  William 
M,  Tuck  (D-Va.)  to  oversee  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  preliminary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Willis  stressed  that  the  Committee 
was  studying  only  swjts  of  organized  violence 
and  it  was  not  undertaking  a  broad-scale  or 
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clflc  Jurisdiction,"  the  Chairman  said.  "It 
Is  broad  In  some  respects,  limited  In  others. 
We  are  not  going  to  go  beyond  our  authority 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  expect  to  fully 
exercise  the  Jurisdiction  given  us  by  the 
House  and  upheld  by  the  courts  on  numerous 
oocaslons. 

"Our  appropriate  Interest  Is  organized  sub- 
version, no  matter  what  form  It  may  take  or 
in  whose  Interest  It  is  carried  out.  Our 
records  are  packed  with  examples  of  varied 
forms  of  subversive  operations  which  threat- 
en our  national  security,  but  I  can  conceive 
of  few  which  pose  a  greater  threat  than  orga- 
nized, mass  violence  which  is  deliberately  de- 
signed to  destroy  our  national  unity  and  set 
citizen  against  citizen,  and  groups  and 
classes  of  ctlzens  against  their  government 
on  all  levels — local,  state  and  national. 

"There  Is  already  public  evidence  that  sub- 
versive elements  are  at  work  In  this  area. 
What  we  want  to  find  out — in  the  national 
Interest — Is  the  extent,  the  significance,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  operations.  The 
Congress  and  the  American  people  have  a 
right — and  a  need— to  know  these  things. 

"Does  this  mean  that  the  Committee  1b 
investigating  the  civil  rights  movement? 

"Not  at  all.  My  announcement  makes  It 
very  clear  that  we  are  investigating  only  one 
tiling — ^planned  and  organized  violence  by 
subversive  elements. 

"We  have  no  intention  of  Investigating  the 
civil  rights  movement  or  the  opinions  or 
positions  of  any  Individual  or  organization 
on  the  civil  rights  Issue.  Those  things  are 
none  of  our  business.  1  have  my  own  view 
on  certain  civil  rights  issues.  Other  Com- 
mittee members  have  varying  views  and, 
among  the  435  Members  of  the  House,  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  views  on  various  as- 
pects of  that  Issue.  The  Comnilttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  however,  has  no  Juris- 
diction In  such  matters,  and  it  has  no  In- 
tention of  trying  to  inject  itself  into  them. 

"If  we  should  learn  In  the  course  of  our 
Investigation  that  a  certain  organization 
Which  claims  to  be  a  civil  rights  group  Is 
actually  controlled  and  dominated  by  Com- 
munists carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  in- 
vestigate their  operations.  If  that  should 
develop,  however,  we  will  be  Investigating 
not  a  civil  rights  group,  but  the  activities  of 
a  group  of  Communists  doing  the  work  of 
Moscow  or  Peking,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
attempting  to  mask  their  subversion  imder 
the  giilse  of  civil  rights. 

"There  is  a  tremendous  difference  between 
Investigating  such  a  group  of  individuals  or 
their  organized  operations  and  the  civU 
rights  movement." 


the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  ficcon^,— Tlie 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  coi.secu- 
tive  Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  procppd  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  sch^duli-s. 

2.  Type  and  style— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  a.id  de- 


not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a),  Appendix  to  daily  Accord —When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings. th>  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 


and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6'i -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
win  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 

LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF     *''"®  ^°^  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 

Public    Printer   will    Insert   the    words    "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 


bates  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenia-  remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address  speech 
tlves.  as  furnished  by  the  OfTicial  Reporters  of  or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7'2-point  type;      to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  or  Laws  of  thb  United  States 

TiTLB  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  indexes, — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  J  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

TrTLK  44.  Section  182b.  Same;  iLLtrs- 
TRATiONS,  1VIAP8,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  iTlnting.  (June  20, 
1936.  c.  630.   {  2.  49  Stat.   1546.) 


mlttee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record, 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
Which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days. 


Congress  may   be  printed  in  the  Co^G»Es- 
sional  Record. 

10(b),  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. —The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  subnilted  by  the 
OfBclal  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appeal- 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix,  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses, 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,'  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11,  EsUmate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  la 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  theHouse  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter    submitted    for    the    Congressional 


unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee 
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made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days     paragraph. 


after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there 
fore  all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  th*e  Pub 
He  Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 


12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  pUc* 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  pursuant  to  order  previously 
entered,  immediately  adjourned  (without  transaction  of 
any  business)  until  noon  Monday,  Oaober  10,  when  its 
unfinished  business  will  be  H.R.  14644,  proposed  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1966,  with  vote  at  i  p.m.  on 
Mansfield  motion  to  close  debate  (cloture)  on  Morse 
amendment  on  D.C.  home  rule. 

Committee  Meetings 

{^Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  Committee 


hclii  iicarings  on  S.  3758,  authorizing  establishniciu  by 
Gallaiiclct  College  of  a  model  secondary  school  for  the 
deaf.  Witnesses  heard  were  Philip  H.  Des  Marais, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Special  Educational 
Projects.  Department  of  HEW,  accompanied  by  Patria 
Winalski.  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
for  the  Deaf;  Dr.  Leonard  M.  Elstad,  President,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  George  Detmold,  Dean,  Dr.  Orin  Cornctt, 
\'icc  President  for  Long-Range  Planning,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Frisina,  Dean  of  Graduate  School,  all  of  Gallaudct 
Cx:)llege;  and  William  C.  Gecr,  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  NEA. 
Hearings  were  adjourned  subject  to  call. 


House  of  Representatives 

Chamber  Action  '  Committee  Meetings 


The  House  was  not  in  session  today.    Its  next  meet- 
ing will  be  at  noon  Monday,  October  10. 
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No  conimitree  meetings  were 


held. 


Career  of  Mark  Hatfield,  Governor  of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF    WYOMING 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TE3 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1966,  the  Portland  Oregonian 
published  an  editorial  summing  up  the 
career  of  Oregon's  Governor,  Mark  Hat- 
field. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  bei..g  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Oregonian  recommends  the  election 
of  Oregon's  distinguished  governor,  Mark  C 
Hatfield,  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  the 
Nov.  8  election. 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  available  by 
detailed  examination  of  the  records  of  Gov. 
Hatfield  and  his  Democratic  opponent,  U.S. 
Rep.  Robert  B.  Dunc.\n,  and  thoughtful  ap- 
praisal of  the  issues  involved  lead  to  no  other 
conclusion. 

The  election — one  of  the  most  Important  In 
Oregon's  hl.story.  from  a  national  stand- 
point— will  be  decided  by  the  large  segment 
of  Oregon's  voters  whose  traditional  inde- 
pendence is  expressed  in  attribution  of  more 
Importance  to  issues  and  the  records  of  can- 
didates than  to  party  labels. 

The  Oregonian  has  shared  the  dilemma  of 
many  independent  voters.  It  is  closer  In 
agreement,  editorially,  with  Rep.  Duncan's 
position  supporting  a  major  U.S.  com- 
mitment In  the  defense  of  South  'Viet 
Nam  than  with  Gov.  Hatfield's  position  ad- 
vocating a  slowdown  In  the  military  cam- 
paign and  stronger  U.S.  efforts  to  obtain  an 
honorable  peace.  We  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  either  position.  We  do  believe 
there  are  important  considerations  other  than 
Viet  Nam. 

It  Is  not  to  Rep.  Duncan's  discredit,  but 
It  is  a  fact,  that  had  Gov.  Hatfield  soft- 
pedaled  his  distent  on  Johnson  Administra- 
tion policies  in  Southeast  Asia,  Rep.  Duncan 
would  not  have  filed  for  the  Senate  vacancy 
and  Gov.  Hatfield  would  have  been  elected 
easily.  Rep.  Duncan  is  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's candidate,  not  only  in  support  of 
escalation  of  the  war  in  'Viet  Nam  but  as  a 
faithful  supporter  of  every  other  major  presi- 
dential program. 

The  editors  of  this  newspaper  have  had 
rather  close  relations,  in  a  news  and  editorial 
sense,  with  these  young,  able  candidates  ex- 
tending back  to  their  days  in  the  Oregon 
Legislature.  We  have  held  several  long  con- 
ferences with  each  since  they  became  rivals 
for  the  Senate  seat  being  vacated  by  Maurine 
Neubercer.  Oregon  would  be  well  served  by 
either. 

But  more  tlian  Oregon's  Interests  is  at 
stake.  The  voters  of  the  United  States  in  this 
era  are  confronted  with  a  massive  unification 
of  power  in  Washington,  D.C,  which  threat- 
ens to  nullify  the  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  been  oiir  national 
strength.    President  Johnson  does  not  need 
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any  more  100  percenters  in  the  Senate.  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  loyal  opposition  must  be 
strengthened  if  the  United  States  is  to  be 
saved  from  one-party,  one-man  government. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  blame  the  leadership 
of  the  Republican  Party  for  that  party's 
decline.  It  Is  quite  true  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  fo-  Pres- 
ident in  1964  contributed  to  that  decline  by 
alienation  of  millions  of  Republican  voters. 
But  the  moderate,  progressive  henrt  of  the 
party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  rallied  from 
the  debacle  of  1964.  It  needs  more  strength 
in  Congress  and  in  the  legisUitive  and  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  states.  The  nation  just 
cannot  risk  a  continuation  of  the  trend  to 
one-party,   one-man   government. 

Certainly,  Gov.  Hatfield  must  have  had  this 
In  mind  when  he  keynoted  the  Republican 
National  Convention  and  denounced  the  ex- 
tremism of  the  Jjhn  Birch  Society,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  communism.  Surely,  he  had 
It  in  mind  when  he  campaigned  later  for 
Sen.  Goldwater,  whose  nomination  he  did 
not  favor,  while  clearly  rejecting  Goldwa- 
ter's  militaristic  views  on  'Viet  Nam  war  ac- 
celeration. 

Gov.  Hatfield's  progres.^lve  viewpoints  on 
civil  rights.  Industrial  peace,  education  and 
social  and  economic  Improvement  of  all  citi- 
zens are  well  known,  for  many  of  these  pos- 
tlons  liave  been  Incorporated  into  Oregon 
law  and  custom  in  his  16  years  of  public 
service.  No  governor  in  Oregon's  history  has 
worked  harder  or  accomplished  more  in  cre- 
ating a  favorable  climate  for  Industry  and 
employment,  and  In  attracting  new  indus- 
tries. As  a  legislator,  secretary  of  state  and 
governor,  he  has  been  a  leader  for  tax  reform, 
efficiency  in  government  and  conservation  of 
our  priceless  natural  resources. 

Are  these  accomplishments  to  be  forgotten 
by  Oregon  citizens  emotionally  charged  up 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  President's  in- 
sistent demand  for  "consensus"?  We  do  not 
think  so. 

And  as  for  Viet  Nam — a  subject  which 
dominates  the  election— how  short  are  the 
memories  of  the  voters?  Do  they  recall  that 
it  was  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  cam- 
paigning against  "warmonger"  Barry  Gold- 
water,  who  said  on  Aug.  29,   1964: 

"Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  job  that  Asian  boys  should  do. 
They  ask  us  to  take  reckless  action  which 
might  risk  the  lives  of  millions.  We  don't 
want  our  American  boys  to  do  the  fighting 
for  Asian  boys.  We  don't  want  to  get  In- 
volved in  a  nation  with  700  million  people 
and  get  tied  down  in  a  land  war  In  Asia. 
There  are  those  who  say  we  ought  to  go  north 
and  drop  bombs,  and  try  to  wipe  out  the 
supply  lines.  But  we  must  not  go  around 
over  the  world  rattling  our  rockets  and 
thre;itcning  our  bombs." 

Yes,  the  situation  has  changed.  But  Gov. 
Hatfield's  position,  basically,  has  not.  He  is 
saying  about  the  same  things  now  that  he 
was  saying  in  1964:  i.e.,  that  a  political  settle- 
ment must  be  obtained;  that  the  United 
States  must  exert  more  effort  to  end  this  war 
or  to  convert  It  Into  an  all-Asian  war;  that 
our  troops  must  be  fully  supported;  that  the 
Administration  should  be  forced  to  give  the 
people  all  the  facts,  not  Just  those  favoring 
the  Administrations'  ever-accelerating  mili- 
tary campaign. 

Gov.  Hatfield  does  not  advocate  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  VS.  troops  Irom  'Viet  Nam,  al- 


though he  believes  the  bombing  of  North 
Viet  Nam  has  not  accomplislied  its  Intended 
purpose  but  h.is  only  stimulated  North  Viet- 
namese troop  infiltration  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

He  does  not.  as  does  Sen.  Wayne  L  Morse, 
Democrat,  question  the  legality  of  U.S.  inter- 
venticn.  Gov.  Hatfield's  ix>sition  has  been 
.^oniewnat  blurred  and  distorted  in  the  public 
ntind  fis  a  consequence  of  Sen,  Morses  at- 
te.'npt.''  to  embrace  him  and  by  Sen.  Morse's 
int<:mperrite  statements. 

Gov.  Hatfield's  is  the  responsible  voice  of 
dissent,  as  contrasted  to  the  irre-poii.sible 
rant  and  cant  of  Sen.  Morse.  The  nation;il 
Administration,  reflecting  the  great  desire  of 
the  American  people,  has  been  seeking  peace 
nejjoliations  while  continuing  strong  miUtaiy 
pressure.  The  governor  seeks  the  same  ends 
by  political  action  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  Indo-China,  or  an  all-Asian  nations 
conference. 

He  has  earned  national  attention  for  his 
efforts,  and  much  misunderstanding.  This 
newspaper  believes  that  the  Communists  are 
likely  to  yield  only  to  military  pressvire,  but 
the  sincerity  of  Gov.  Hatfield's  views  and  the 
courage  with  which  he  has  asserted  them  may 
not  be  questioned. 

Despite  a  difference  in  empliasls  on  this 
issue,  we  conclude  that  the  national  Interest, 
as  well  as  Oregon's,  will  be  served  best 
by  sending  this  intelligent,  moderate,  expe- 
rienced younger  statesman  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 


History  of  the  Frederick  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  county 
fairs  in  Maryland  are  more  than  simply 
annual  outings.  They  are  traditions, 
with  great  significance  in  the  history 
and  development  of  the  areas  whose 
hai-vest  they  recognize. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Frederick 
Post,  Joe  Ei.'^enhauer  discussed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Frederick  County  Fair  as  an 
expre.ssion  of  the  agricultural  progress 
of  Frederick.  He  has  traced  the  fair's 
relation  to  the  many  agricultural  organ- 
izations wliich  developed  early  in  the 
county's  life,  and  which  for  more  than  a 
hundred  year  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  energies  of  many  of  the  county's 
most  prominent  families. 

I  would  like  to  insert  his  story  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Dating  Back   145  Years,  the  Annual  Fred- 
erick Fair  Is  a  Real  Institution 
(By  Joe  Elsenhauer) 

"I  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any 
good  therefore  that  I  can  do  .  .  .  let  me  do 
it  now.    For  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

When  the  1966  annual  Frederick  Pair 
fonnaliy  ends  today,  few  of  our  younger  gen- 
eration and  presumably  none  of  our  many 
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newer  residents  realized  that  what  they  wlt- 
neesed  aJl  this  week  was  more  than  Just  a 
county  fair— It  was  actually  another  chapter 
In  the  long  history  of  an  Institution. 

The  Frederick  Pair  Is  an  Instituttion— it's 
an  organization  that  traces  Its  history  back 
145  years  and  while  there  were  various 
changes  In  name  during  the  earlier  period. 
the  Frederick  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  Incorporated  in  1854 — exactly  1 12  years 
ago. 

The  decades  that  passed  brought  vicissi- 
tudes along  with  success.  There  were  peri- 
ods when  the  Pair  was  temporarUv  cancelled 
notably  the  Civil  Wivr  and  the  niure  recent 
two  World  Wars. 

Like  the  community  Itself,  however,  its 
foundation  was  solid,  the  Society  represented 
highest  standards  of  citizenship  and  the 
Frederick  Pair  continued  to  evolve  more 
firmly  as  the  years  sped  by 

For  generations  the  Frederick  Fair  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to 
local  citizens  and  undoubtedly  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  area,  acknowledgedly  to  be  among 
the  top  ranks  In  all  the  counties  of  the 
nation. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  history  or  the  Fair 
Itself,  we  learn  it  was  abfjut  the  year  1821 
or  145  years  ago  that  there  was  a  marked 
awakening  among  the  population  of  Frederick 
County  regarding  the  necessity  for  adopting 
improved  methods  of  husbandry  and  of  infus- 
ing new  life  and  energy  into  their  work  if 
they  would  maintain  their  standard  as  the 
meet  prosperous  and  enterprising  commu- 
nity in  the  state.  One  of  the  first  steps  was 
to  combine  Individual  energies  for  mutual 
benent.  Accordingly,  on  November  7  1821 
the  Frederick  County  Agricultural  Societv 
was  organized. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President  Wil- 
liam F.  Williams:  vice-presidents,  one  for 
each  district.  Col.  Henry  Kemp.  Col  John 
Thomas.  James  Johnson,  Col  G.  M  Eichel- 
berger,  William  P.  Parquhar  Jesse  Slingluff 
Joehua  Delaplalne.  William  Marsel  secre- 
tary. Henry  Willis;   trewurer.  Thomas  Shaw. 

FIHST    HELD    .\T    TAVER.V 

Its    first    exhibition,    then    called    -Cattle 

fi'T«,^'*  /""■'■•  ^"^  »^^'d  on  May  23  and 
24.  1822  at  George  Creagers  Tavern.  Mon- 
ocacy  Bridge,  two  miles  east  of  Frederick  city 
and  WM  the  first  ever  held  in  the  county 
and  the  second  In  the  state  Money  premi- 
um* were  paid  successful  competitors 

The  next  venture  was  the  •Farmers  Club  " 
organized  November  22.  1849.  Gideon  Bantz 
a^  X^"^  president:  Ezra  Houck.  treasurer 

1,  °'*®*^'  recording  secretary:  E  B  Balt- 
zell    corresponding  secretary.     A  vicelpresi- 

f,!!!!."".^'^'***  ^'■°'"  ^^h  of  the  countys 
election   districts.      No   exhibitions   seem    t^ 

were  held  for  discussion. 

At  the  behest  of  many  farmers.  "The  Agri- 
cultural   Club    of    Frederick    Cuuntr    was 

lr.ZT,  *  ^°^'^  """"*'  exhibitions  and 
monthly  meetings  for  instructions,  dlscus- 
h^^'J  ,  ?  adopted  the  constitution  and 
cfub^  T      /^^P'^l^cessor,    the    -Farmers 

^  »  r>^  *  ^'^'"P  "^  "^^o**"  president; 
a^H.    ONeal.    secretary;    Christian    Stelner 

s^ma';^.-  '"''  ''''*"*'  ^-  '^^''  '^^■•'■esPonding 

lON    SCHOOL    SITE 

l-.^?«H*?i  flK''"*^"  *'^  ^«'d  October  12. 
13  •nd  14  ial3.  on  the  Barracks"  grounds 
the  east  wlng^of  the  Barracks  being  fitted  up 
^J^°T^"<=  i^b'^'^^tions.  machinery,  ei^^ 
^^V1  f*'™<=*"  Grounds-  were  then  and 
•UU  mre  located  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Maryland  SUte  School  for  the  Deaf 
On  June  a.  i864  "The  Agricultural  Club" 

Zt^^'',?^^'^  ""^^  '"^^  Frederick  County 
A^ciUtunU  Society"  with  Lewis  Kemp  as  Itl 

?^^;  *v^  ^    ^    O'*^**''  »creta^.     m 
1886.  Outerbrldge  Horsey  was  named  pr«a^ 
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dent  and  Mr   ONeal.  secretjiry,  both  contin- 
uing  tlirough    1856.      In    1867-58,    ValenUne 
Adams     became     president     and     Christian 
Thomas,  secretary-treasurer.     Cornelius  Sla- 
ley  took  over  the  presidency  in  1859  with  Mr 
Thomas    continuing    a,s    .secrctarv-treasurer 
In  1860.  Mr.  Staley  wiw  reelected  and  Edward 
Shriver  was  named  secretary-treasurer. 
I.N  rET.RvrrFD  by  civil  War 
III  186!.  Edward  Buckey  Was  named  to  head 
the    society,    with    Lewis    M.    Thomas     vice- 
president:    William    Mahoiiv.    secretary     and 
Edward    Shriver.    treasurer.     The   Civil    War 
s-opped   all    exhibitions   and    from    the    Fair 
held   in   I860,   the   last  one  on   the   barracks 
grounds,  no  exhibitions  were  again  held  until 
1868      The  oflicers  elected  for  the  year   1861 
held  over  for  six  years,  during  which  period 
r.o  election  took  place. 

In  the  past  .six  decades  and  more  ilie  an- 
mial  Frederick  Fair  has  been  guided  bv  a 
long  list  of  distinguished  citizens,  who  serVed 
for  varying  terms  This  year,  at  the  helm 
were  Frank  N  Siauffer.  president:  A  Irvin 
Renn,  vice-pre.sident:  Wade  F.  Hursev  sec- 
retary: J  Kenneth  Kefauver.  assistant  sec- 
rer.iry.  and  Horace  M    Alrxander.   treasurer 
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amount  of  employee  scrutiny  is  legit imat« 
and  in  the  public  Interest.  But  t<x)  mam 
agencies  throughout  government  fail  to  dra» 
the  line  at  the  place  where  public  interest 
^K  K.r"^  purely  private  interest  began. 
The  bin  Is  timely  legislation  recognizing  that 
the  federal  employee  is  entitled  to  the  ..,nw 
dignity  accorded  any  other  worker 


Job  Corps  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 
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Bill  of  Rights  for  Federal  Workers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  .'^TATES 
Tuesday.  October  U,  1966 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr.  Pre.<;ident 
I  a.slc  unanimous  coiLsent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Bill  of  Rights  for  Federal 
Workers.  •  published  in  the  Roanoke  Va 
Times  oTOctober  9.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorp 
as  follows: 

Bill  of  Rights  for  Ffder.-.i  Workers 
An  anomaly  In  an  administration  that 
profesc,es  so  much  concern  for  civi]  rights  Is 
its  indifferer.ce  toward  the  constitutional 
right  of  employees  on  the  governments  pay- 
roll. Complaints  al>.^ut  h,u-,u=sment  of  fed- 
eral workers  have  increased  to  the  point  that 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  bv  S<-iiat.>r  Ervtn 
of  North  Carolina  to  pro'ect  emolovees  from 
invasion  of  privacy  and  other  bureau.-i:.tic 
trespasses  upon  their  right.s. 

Thirty-four  senators  have  signed  r,s  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Ervln  bill  on  which  a  sub- 
commit- ee  has  been  holding  hearings  The 
panel  h,us  compiled  :i  vol., me  of  tesumony 
about  probing  questionnaires,  psychological 
test*,  arm-twisiint;  to  force  employees  to  buy 
government  bonds,  contribute  to  charity  fund 
drives,  and  support  political  objectives  of  the 
administration.  Witnesses  have  told  of  Post 
Office  "ijeepholes'  for  surveillance  of  mail 
clerks  and  of  threats  of  being  fired  if  em- 
ployees fiuled  to  contrlbti^e  in  meeting  bond- 
sale  quotas  ^ 

Individuals  do  not  sign  nw.iy  their  rieh» 
to  protection  of  fundament,-.!  "privileges  ai 
citizens  when  they  enter  go^■ernment  service 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  failure  in  the  federal  bureaucracy 
to  draw  a  proper  distinction  be'ween  the  in 
!t?!!f,  °^  '!?f  KO^-eniment  as  employer  and 
the  citizenship  rights  of  lus  employees  Pres- 
sure with  its  a^compiiniment  of  intiniidation 
ta  tyrannical  denial  of  constitutional  pro- 
tection. ' 

The  Ervlii  bill  provides  criminal  penalties 
for  government  officials  who  violate  its  pro- 
hibitions against  pre.-^ure  ta^ticf      A  cerUiin 


of   CALLFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVl  s 

Tuesday.  October  ll.  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  from  its  Inception,  the  Job 
Coips  program  has  been  severely  critic- 
ized. Its  many  critics  seem  not  to  ap- 
preciate the  purpose  of  the  pi-omam 
which  can  be  simply  stated— to  piovide 
to  thousands  of  forsaken,  misguided  un- 
derprivileged young  Americans  an  op- 
portunity to  take  an  active  and  produc- 
tive pait  in  their  society. 

In  our  great  and  rich  country  this 
endeavor  cannot  be  too  expen.sive '  as  its 
critics  profess.  These  young  people  are 
our  greatest  natural  resource  and  it  is 
our  duty  and  within  our  power  to  secure 
/unenca's  future  by  guiding  and  a.ssist- 
ing  them.  No  one  benefits  if  we  ignore 
them  and  they  commit  crimes,  collect 
welfare  and  become,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, wards  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  .sav  tliat 
my  faith  In  the  Job  Corps  vision  has  been 
reaffirmed  by  Mrs.  Carmen  McGaha  one 
of  my  constituents  and  an  enrollee  at  the 
Job  Corps  Center  at  Excelsior  Springs 
Mo.    Mrs.  McGaha  wrote  me  recently  to 
tell  me  about  the  Job  Corps.    In  her  own 
woi-ds  she  has  captured  the  purpose  and 
s.olrit  of  the  program  and  I  submit  her 
letter  for  insertion  In  the  Record: 
^  Job  Corps  Center. 
Excplsoir  Spring.t  ^ro 
Dear      Congressman      Don      Edwards       I 
thought  for  a  minute  that  I  will  like  to  dron 

n^  i^  ..  K     ^°''P^   ""''•     ^   ^"^   K'a^    that   I 
am  in  it  because  of  the  opportunity  to  have 

L^T  t^"<=^'^'°n  and  a  skill  that  I  r.nild 
use  for  the  rest  of  my  life 

We  have  a  nice  campus  in  the  Center,  and 
they  are  building  us  a  swimming  pool  and 
gymnasltun.     It  will  be  open  by  C^tSber  .n   d 

ni.  rJ"'*°*"'  P°°'-  We  have  also  a  very 
nice  staff  member  and  teacher  who  are  will- 
ing  to  help  the  girls  who  need  help  One 
thing  I  could  tell  is  we  have  a  verv  nice 
Head  Counselor.  Her  name  Is  Mrs.  Jackie 
Johnson.  And  also  our  Health  Coordinator 
Whose    name    is    Mrs.    B.    Clinton.     I    reany 

their  best  to  make  the  Job  Corps  Center  of 

Excelsior  Springs,  one  of  the  best   centers 

Right  now  I  am  at  the  Health  Occupation 

Class  and  someday  I  will  be  a  dental  kssist- 

thi,  nn^".^'^  ^^^^  *^*  ""''^'l  States  had 
don/hn      ^   program    for   young   girls   who 

op^rtunlty.'"°"'''  "'"^^''°"   *°   ^'^^^    ^^'« 

^■1?^^'*  K  ^*i^  '^'■^*  *■'"'*  '"  '"y  life  to  live 
^Ith  a  hundred  girls  who  came  from  d.f- 
ferent  environment.  But  it  Is  very  educa- 
tional, and  learn  the  different  way  of  hnng 

}2\  ^'""^^  ^'"^  **^«  beginning,  but 
%ou  have  to  try  and  put  up  wUh  thlnis  that 


you  don't  like.  Yes  there  is  some  girl  who 
don't  care  enough  about  the  opportunity. 
but  the  majority  of  us  want  the  educatioii 
that  the  government  are  give  to  us.  I  guess 
wherever  you  go  you  will  find  the  different 
thing  in  life. 

I  sure  thank  you  very  much  that  you  help 
me  to  get  in  the  Job  Corps  to  have  a  skill 
that  I  could  use  in  the  future.  The  reason 
I  write  this  letter  just  to  let  you  know  that 
you  help  me  to  have  a  nice  future.  I  hope 
that  I  could  graduate  from  the  Job  Corps  and 
get  my  high  school  diploma  and  go  to  col- 
lege later. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  God  bless  you 
and  your  family.  Hello  for  your  very  liice 
secretary. 

Your.ii  truly, 

Car.men  McGaha. 


But  that  won't  always  be  the  case  unless  all 
Industry  accepts  pollution  control  as  a  regu- 
lar part  of  Its  overhead— and  a  part  of  its 
obligation  to  the  community  it  serves 
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HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 


OF    FLORIDA 


Chrysler's  Pollution  Control  in 
Indianapolis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
this  session  of  the  Senate  concerning 
various  forms  of  pollution  control.  To 
secure  clean  streams  and  clean  air  is 
not  only  a  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  Is  a  responsibility  of  others 
as  well,  and  particularly  of  those  Indus- 
tries whose  processes  contribute  to  the 
problem. 

Chi-ysler  Corp.  has  now  undertaken  to 
Install  a  major  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment system  at  its  Indianapolis  electrical 
plant.  An  editorial  broadcast  by  the 
WFBM  stations,  a  part  of  Time-Life 
Broadcast,  Inc.,  on  TV  and  AM  and  FM 
radio  recently  commented  on  this  devel- 
opment. I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Industry  Can  Show  It  Cares 
Our  hats  are  off  to  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion for  its   voluntary  decision  to  Install  a 
major    Industrial    waste    treatment    syst«m 
at  its  Indianapolis  electrical  plant. 

Chrysler's  own  treatment  tanks  will  remove 
various  oils  and  chemicals  from  the  water 
ua«d  by  the  plant,  so  that  when  the  water 
18  discharged  Into  the  city  sewers  it  will 
require   little   additional   purification 

Chrysler  is  one  of  a  few  local  plants  that 
have  assumed  responsibility  for  treating  the 
water  they  use  in  Industrial  processes.  Alli- 
son Division,  Western  Electric  and  Ford 
Motor  Company  are  among  those  who  already 
have    their    own    treatment    systems.     But 

Jafhtr  .T'^^i"''^  "'^  ^^'"  ^^"^  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule. 

When  industries  pre-treat  their  own  sew- 
age it  lightens  the  load  on  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict plants.  This  increases  the  efficiency  of 
the  regtiiar  treatment  plants  and  puts  off 
ine  time  when  additional  public  facilities 
will  have  to  be  built. 

a^l  commend  tha  civic-minded  attitude 
Oemonstrated  by  Chrysler  and  a  few  of  the 
community's  other  major  Industries. 

inere's  presently  no  law  to  compel  firms 
«>  pre-treat    their   industrial    waste    wat«r 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  all  too 
often  we  hear  of  those  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy  which  are  in  diflBculty.  We 
hear  only  of  today's  trouble  spots  and 
never  of  tomorrow's  successes  or  the 
quiet  day-to-day  successes  this  country 
achieves  each  and  every  day  around  the 
world. 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  in- 
herited a  most  difficult  situation  in  Cuba  • 
one  which  they  did  not  want  and  one 
which  they  did  not  make.  President 
Kennedy,  in  his  brilliant  handling  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  made  certain  that 
no  sudden  mortal  threat  to  this  hemi- 
sphere could  come  from  that  once  free 
and  happy  nation. 

President  Johnson  has,  with  equal  bril- 
liance, continued  the  much  quieter  and 
less  dramatic  aspects  of  his  predecessor's 
policies  aimed  at  preventing  Communist 
subversion  of  the  bonds  of  liberty  and 
mutual  trust  which  bind  this  hemisphere 
together.    President  Johnson's  policy  Is 
just  as  successful  in  achieving  its  more 
limited  objectives  as  the  dramatic  and 
rapid  events  of  1962.    But,  because  it  is 
carried  on  only  on  the  fringes  of  public 
consciousness  in  a  quiet  but  persistent 
manner,  all  too  little  attention  is  paid  it. 
Eariier  this  year  in  a  series  of  five 
speeches  in  this  Chamber,  I  outlined  in 
detail  the  deterioration   of  Castro  and 
his  Communist  government  in  Cuba     I 
pointed  out,  at  that  time,  the  tremendous 
impact   which    this   Nation's   policy   of 
firmness  is  having  on  Castro.    'We  are  all 
familiar  with   Castro's   declining  sugar 
crop,  and  Cuba's  growing  food,  housing 
and  manpower  shortages  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  ineptness  of  the  Castro 
regime. 

All  the  free  citizens  of  this  hemisphere 
recognize  that  Castro  and  communism 
are  a  failure  in  Cuba  and  that  poverty 
and  tyranny  offer  no  solution  for  the 
problems  of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Castro's  newspa- 
pers once  said  that  I  was  conspiring 
agabist  him.  I  have  always  considered 
that  a  compliment,  and  I  admit  that  I 
have  done  my  best  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  to  hasten  the  end  of  his  govern- 
ment. 


Communism  offers  neither  concrete  poli- 
tical solutions  nor  even  a  theoretical  solu- 
tion  for   Latin    America. 

The  writer  admitted  candidly: 

The  United  Stales  is  winning  in  Latin 
America. 

I  am  certain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  like  to  read  this 
editorial,  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Rfds  Losing  in  Latin  America 
Latin  America's  growing  democratic  lean- 
ings have  been  report.ed  by  a  number  of  com- 
petent  observers  in  the  free  world,  and  this 
is  no  longer  news. 

But  when  a  leading  Communist  theore- 
tician announces  this  as  a  fact,  it  is  news 
and  major  news  at  that. 

The  admission  has  Just  come  from  a 
Marxist  writer.  Henri  Edme.  who  specializes 
in  Latin  American  affairs.  In  an  article  in 
the  French  magazine  Modern  Times,  Edme 
says  flatly:  "The  United  States  is  winning  in 
Latin  America," 

It  was  different  a  few  years  ago  when  Fidel 
Castro  was  a  folk  hero  to  thousands  throueh- 
out  the  hemisphere, 

.,.^'f,  ^^■'^'^  Union  has  invested  more  than 
»4  b.llion  and  vast  stores  of  military  supplies 
to  foster  the  image  and  give  Fidel  the  ma- 
terial means  to  subvert  his  neighbors 

Long  ago  the  image  faded,  and  Fidel  la 
now  fighting  for  his  political  life  and  Cuba 
for  its  economic  existence,  despite  the  huee 
Russian  aid  It  continues  to  receive 

-The  reason,  as  the  Communist  expert  puts 
It,  is  that  the  Latin  American  temperament 
is  not  suited  for  the  hardships  and  repres- 
sions of  communism. 

The  U.S..  through  the  Alliance  for  Progre.ss 
and  other  agencies,  has  provided  the  spark 
l"!  lZ^  ""?^"^  ^he  Red  writer,  realism  com-' 
pe  s  the  admission  that  Communism  "offers 
neither  a  concrete  political  solution  nor  even 
a  theoretical  solution  for  Latin  America  " 

For  such  an  admission  to  come  from  what 
Castro  calls  "the  Socialist  camp"  u  a  deva- 
stating blow  to  his  hopes  and  his  prestige 

It  could  mean  that  his  Red  sponsors  are 
weary  of  the  losing  cause  and  are  looking  f^r 
a  graceful  way  out. 


Dedication  of  Freedom  Studies  Center  of 
the  Institute  for  American  Strategy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


It.  therefore,  is  with  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  new  evidence  of 
the  success  of  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

In  an  editorial  of  October  1,  1966  the 
Miami  Herald  reported  a  well-known 
Marxist  expert  on  Latin  America  as  ad- 
mitting that — 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OP    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Defense  Department 
Lends  a  Hand  to  Rightist  School."  writ- 
ten by  Richard  Dudman.  and  published 
m  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Sun- 
day. September  25. 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Defense  Department  Lends  a  Hanb 
TO  Rightist  School 
(By  Richard  Dudman) 
Washington,  September  24.— Two  gener- 
als  and  an  admiral  will  take  part  In  dedl- 
cation  ceremonies  tomorrow  for  a  cold -war 
academy  sponsored  and  operated  by  right- 
wing  organizations. 
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A  Department  of  Defense  spokesman  con- 
firmed that  the  armed  services  were  sending 
representatives  to  the  dedication  of  the  Free- 
dom Studies  Center  of  the  Institute  for 
American  Strategy. 

The  spokesman  said  that  the  services 
were  also  providing  a  color  guard  and  a  20- 
plece  section  of  the  Navy  band. 

An  Army  helicopter  is  to  fly  the  mili- 
tary officers  and  three  members  of  Congress 
to  the  center,  near  Culpeper.  Va.,  60  miles 
west  of  Washington. 

The  spokesman  identified  the  officers  as 
Lt.  Gen.  J.  L.  Throckmorton,  the  Army's 
director  of  special  studies;  Lt.  Gen.  J  G. 
Merrill.  Air  Force  comptroller,  and  R.  Adm. 
James  F.  Calvert,  director  of  the  Navys  po- 
hucal — military  policy  division. 

He  said  that  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  had  received  invitations  but  had  de- 
clined to  accept  or  to  send  a  representa- 
tive. 

The  circumstances  recalled  a  controversy 
early  In  the  Kennedy  Administration  over 
the  participation  of  military  officers  in  ex- 
treme right-wing  seminars.  anll-Commu- 
niam  ichools  and  cold-war  institutes. 

MKN    BXHIMD    THE    CENTEX 

President  and  executive  officer  of  tKe  new 
Freedom  Studies  Center  Is  John  M.  Fnsher, 
who  la  also  president  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Strategy  and  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council. 

A  member  of  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment committee  of  the  center  is  Frank  J. 
Jobnaon.  foreign  editor  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council's  Washington  Report,  who 
once  propoaed  that  the  United  States  lib- 
erate Albania  to  show  Nikita  Khrushchev 
"that  we  Intend  to  create  plenty  of  trouble 
lor  him  In  his  own  backyard." 

Speakers  scheduled  for  the  dedication  in- 
clude Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (Dem*. 
Connecticut;  Senator  Haekt  P.  Byrd.  Jr. 
(Dem.>.  Virginia;  Representative  John  G. 
Maksh.  Jb.  (Dem.),  Virginia:  Representative 
DAim  B.  Pabcsll  {Dem.l,  Florida,  and  re- 
tired Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke.  ^ 

Operators  of  the  center  sought  to  avoid 
advance  publicity.  It  was  learned,  however. 
that  a  seminar  for  congressional  staff  assist - 
•nta  began  yesterday.  Allen  W.  Dulles,  for- 
mer director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  speakers. 

FBEXDOM  ACADEMY  PLAK 

The  center  was  organized  as  a  private  sub- 
stitute for  a  proposed  Government  "freedom 
academy."  envisaged  as  a  West  Point  for  cold- 
war  strategists.  The  House  authorized  a 
freedom  academy  in  1960.  but  the  proposal 
died  In  the  Senate. 

Groups  that  hswl  been  seeking  a  Govern- 
ment academy  then  turned  to  private  re- 
sources. The  Institute  bought  a  671-acre  es- 
tate m  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  at  Boston. 
Va..  near  Culpeper,  for  1283,000  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Klrkpatrlck. 

The  Institute  will  operate  at  first  In  a  20- 
room  stone  house.  Plans  call  for  eventual 
construction  of  a  large  campus  with  six  ma- 
jor buildings.  The  organization  seeks  con- 
tributions, offering  to  designate  donors  of 
«  tlO.OOO  or  more  as  founders  and  to  inscribe 
their  Tt^mt^  In  bronze  on  a  "freedom  honor 
roU.- 

A  brochure  says  that  the  center  was  cre- 
eled to  help  close  "the  cold-war  educational 
gap"  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Communist  bloc,  which  "operates  a  vast  net- 
work of  paycho-polltlcal  warfare  schools  to 
teach  Communists  how  to  win  this  very  real 
war." 

Seminar  subjects  Include  "The  Role  of 
Ideology  In  Conflict  and  Crisis"  and  "Strat- 
egy, Tactics  and  Techniques  of  Struggle." 

TBOSK   ON   CZNTXa-BOABO  1 

TreMuier  of  the  center  Is  Henry  Regnery, 
book  pubUataer  who  specializes  in  far-right 
pubUcatlODB.      Members    of    tbe    boartl    of 


directors  Include  Patrick  J.  Prawley,  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Eversharp.  Inc..  and 
the  Schick  Safety  Razor  Co  ,  a  chief  financial 
backer  of  Fred  C.  Schwartz,  head  of  the 
Christian   Anti-Communist   Crusade. 

Others  are  Henry  Salvatorl,  an  early  backer 
of  Barrv  M  Goldwater  for  the  pre.sidency: 
Walter  K.  Judd.  a  formor  Republican  mem- 
ber of  Cij;itrrcs.'=.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood  retired 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Sears.  Roebuck  & 
Co.  and  a  backer  of  many  right-wing  causes, 
and  Gov    Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Lansdale.  USAF  (ret  ). 
Is  listed  as  administrative  director  of  the 
center,  with  a  note  that  he  is  on  leave  of 
absence  "as  U.S.  minister  to  Viet  Nam.' 
Lan;da!e  is  assisting  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  with  the  pacification  program 
there. 

Lynn  M.  Bartlett.  deputy  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Education,  is  listed  as  a 
member  of  the  educational  advisory  commit- 
tee. 


"Demonstration  Cities"  and  "Metropolitan 
Planning" 


HON. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  today  the  follow- 
ing excerpt5  from  the  'Demonsti-ation 
Cities"  and  'Metropolitan  Planning"  ti- 
tles of  the  omnibus  housing  bill.  Inter- 
spersed among  the  legislative  quotes  are 
quotes  from  Secretary  Weaver's  testi- 
mony before  the  Hou.sing  Si.bcommittee 
earlier  this  year. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  c.f  the  House 
will  read  thi.s  material  carefully.  This 
bill  is  one  of  the  most  far  reaching  meas- 
ures ever  propo.sed,  both  in  the  sense  of 
reweavtng  the  fabric  of  American  social 
fabric  and  granting  unprecedented  pow- 
er to  the  Federal  Govcrnmer.t.  I  believe 
that  a  reading  of  this  matenal  will  damn 
this  bill  In  the  eyes  of  almost  anyone. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  OM.N18LS  HOUSING  BILL  AND 
SECRETARY  WEAVER  S  STATEMENT  TO  HOfSINC 
St'BCOMMITTEE 

The  following  sections  and  quotatioixs 
show  how  the  bill  Is  designed  to  give  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Office  of  Education 
power  ovc :  urban  and  metropolitan  area- 
wide  education  patterns,  rent  supplement 
location,  zoning  laws,  local  taxes,  and 
open-occupancy  ordinances. 

TITLE   I — DEMONSTRATION   CITIE-S 

Sections  103' 2  >  and  103i3)  require 
"demonstration  cities"  to  "provide  educa- 
tional services  necessary  to  serve  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  In  the  area." 
Nothing  prohibits  HUD  from  insisting 
that  such  planning  meets  the  •racial  bal- 
ance" ideas  of  U.S.  Education  Commis- 
sioner Howe  and  the  "Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967."  Here  Is  the 
language  of  the  bill;  sections  103  (2i  and 
(3>: 

(2)  the  program  Is  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  make  a  sub8tanti.''l  impa"t  en  the  physical 
and  social  problems  and  to  remove  or  arrest 
blight  and  decay  In  ent.re  tections  or  neigh- 
borhoods; to  contribute  to  the  sound  devel- 


opment of  the  entire  city:  to  make  marked 
progress  in  reducing  social  and  educational 
disadvanta«;es.  ill  health,  underemplojTnent, 
and  enforced  idleness;  and  to  provide  educa- 
tional, health,  and  social  services  necessary 
to  serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in  the 
area,  widespread  citizen  participation  in  the 
program,  maximum  opportunities  for  em- 
ploying residents  of  the  area  in  all  phases  of 
the  program,  and  enlarged  opporttinities  for 
work  and  training; 

(3)  the  procram.  Including  rebuilding  or 
restoration,  will  contribtile  to  a  well-bal- 
anced city  with  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
supply  of  standard  housing  of  low  and  mod- 
erate cost,  ma.ximum  op!X)rtlinilies  in  the 
choice  of  housing  accommodations  for  all 
citizens  of  all  income  levels,  adequate  pt;bUc 
facilities  (including  those  needed  for  educa- 
tion, health  and  social  services,  transporta- 
tion, and  recreation),  commercial  facilities 
adequate  to  serve  the  residential  areas,  and 
ease  of  access  between  the  residential  areas 
and  centers  of  emplopnent; 

On  Februarj'  28,  page  45  of  hearings, 
Secretarj-  Weaver  told  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee that  a  demonstration  program 
must  provide  for  education: 

Tliird,  the  general  criteria  for  a  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  program  require 
that  the  program  must  provide  for  educa- 
tional and  social  services  necessan,-  to  serve 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  in  the  area; 
widespread  citizen  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram; maximum  opportunities  for  employ- 
ing residents  of  the  area  in  all  phases  of  the 
program;  and  enlarged  opportunity  for  work 

Here  is  a  list  submitted  to  the  Housing 
Subcommittee — pages  107-108  of  hear- 
ings— of  Office  of  Education  programs  to 
be  included  in  the  demonstration  cities 
program.  Note  that  it  includes  "supple- 
mentary education  centers  and  services," 
Commissioner  Howe's  experimental  ra- 
cial balance  fimd: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  OfBce  of  Education; 

1.  Education  of  low-income  families,  20 
U.SC.  241a-2311. 

2.  Library  services  and  construction,  20 
use.  351-358. 

3.  Adult  basic  education,  42  U.SC.  2801- 
2807,  2831. 

4.  Supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services,  20  U.SC.  841-848. 

5.  Community  services  and  continuing 
education  programs,  20  U.S.C.  1001-1011. 

6.  Guidance  testing  and  counseling  serv- 
ices (National  Defense  Education  Acti.  20 
U.SC.  481-484. 

7.  College  work  study  program.  42  V  S  C. 
2751-2757. 

8.  Higher  education  academic  facilities, 
20  U.S.C.  701-733. 

9.  Vocational  education— Apprentice  and 
general  training  and  retraining,  20  U.S.C. 
15J. 

10.  Vocational  education — Work-study 
program  and  educational  facilities,  20  U.SC, 
35-35m. 

11.  Instruction  In  critical  subjects  and 
Institutes  (National  Defense  Education  Act), 
20  use.  441-445,  591-592. 

12.  Vocational  education — Training  in 
specified  occupations  (Smith-Hughes  Act 
and  George-Barden  Act),  20  U.S.C.  11-15, 
16-28;  and  151-15m,  15o-15q.  15aa-15JJ. 
15aaa-15ggg,  35g,  361. 

The  language  of  section  103(4)  of  the 
demonstration  cities  title  gives  Secretary 
Weaver  the  power  to  insist  that  cities  re- 
draw local  laws  as  a  condition  of  being 
chosen  demonstration  cities.  Dr.  Wea- 
ver has  elaborated  on  the  language  be- 
low: 
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Substantive  local  laws,  regulations,  and 
other  requirements  are,  or  can  be  expected 
to  be,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
program: 

In  Secretary  Weaver's  own  words. 
cities  must  come  up  with  an  acceptable 
"open  occupancy"  law  to  qualify— page 
46  of  the  hearings: 

The  physical  rebuilding  and  restoration  of 
our  cities  should  be  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate actions  to  narrow  the  housing  gap  be- 
tween the  poor  and  disadvantaged  and  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Nondiscrimination 
In  any  housing  assisted  under  a  demonstra- 
tion program  is  a  legal  requirement.  In  some 
cities,  however,  the  mere  requirement  of  non- 
discrimination will  not  be  sufficient  to  resolve 
the  manifold  problems  to  which  rigid,  and 
often  longstanding,  patterns  of  housing  seg- 
regation have  given  rise.  More  affirmative  ac- 
tion is  needed  to  eliminate  these  patterns,  to 
reduce  the  squalid  concentrations  of  racial 
minorities  and  the  economically  deprived, 
and  to  assure  that  equal  opportunity  In  the 
choice  of  housing  will  in  fact  be  available 
to  people  of  every  race  and  Income. 

Fifth,  Indicate  that  the  projects  and  ac- 
tivities carried  on  under  the  program  are  con- 
sistent with  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
entire  urban  or  metropolitan  area. 
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On  page  45  of  the  hearings,  the  Sec- 
retai-y  told  how  demon,stration  cities  will 
have  to  redraw  housing  codes  and  zoning 
laws : 

Even  though  a  city  demonstration  program 
meets  the  stalutorv  criteria  described  other 
actions  may  be  expected  of  the  city  if  new 
Federal  aids  are  to  be  provided,  under  this 
legislation.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  extent  and  nature  of  purely  local  actions 
which  encourage  more  rational  and  efficient 
urban  development.  In  preparing  their  dem- 
onstration programs,  cities  will  have  to- 
First,  examine  their  substantive  laws  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  those  laws  Im- 
pede substantial  progress  in  carrying  out 
their  demonstration  programs  and"  to  take 
appropriate  action.  If  necessary,  to  make 
those  laws  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
their  programs. 

In  many  localities,  the  structure  of  real  es- 
tate taxes,  inadequate  and  often  obsolete 
housing  codes  and  zoning  laws,  and  artificial 
restraints  on  building  practices  retard  the 
prompt  and  proper  development  of  the  city's 
physical  characteristics.  Stimulating  local 
efforts  to  remove  these  restrictions  can  be 
one  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  citv  demon- 
stration program. 

TTTLE   It — METROPOLITAN    PLANNING 

Via  this  title,  communities  within  a 
metropolitan  area  are  to  be  required  to 
submit  most  Federal  aid  requests  to  a 
_  metro  government,"  which  is  to  plan  the 

location,  financing  and  scheduling"  of 
all  publicly  assisted  facihties  and  pass  on 
aid  requests  according  to  whether  they 
meet  these  plans.    This  title  provides  for 

bonus  grants"  to  communities  that  par- 
ticipate—how could  they  not?— In  plan- 
ning all  facilities  according  to  Federal 
criteria.  Section  205(b)  of  the  legislation 
tells  how  communities  get  "bonus" 
grants: 

(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion  only  for  metropolitan  development  proj- 
ecte  in  metropolitan  areas  for  which  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary,  that 

(1)  metropolltanwlde  comprehensive  plan- 


ning and  programing  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  evaluating  (A)  the  locaUon,  finan- 
cing, and  scheduling  of  individual  public 
facility  projects  (Including  but  not  limited 
to  hospitals  and  libraries;  sewer,  water  and 
sewage  treatment  facilities;  highway,  mass 
transit,  airport,  and  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities; and  recreation  and  other  open-space 
areas)  whether  or  not  federally  assisted:  and 
(B)  other  proposed  land  development  or  uses, 
which  projects  or  usee,  because  of  their  size! 
density,  type,  or  location,  have  public  metro- 
poliuanwide  or  interjurisdictional  signifi- 
cance; 

(21  adequate  metropolltanwlde  Institu- 
tional or  other  arrangements  exist  for  co- 
ordinating, on  the  basis  of  such  metropoll- 
tanwlde comprehensive  planning  and  pro- 
graming, local  public  policies  and  activities 
afl-ecting  the  development  of  the  area;   and 

(3)  public  facility  projects  and  other  land 
development  or  uses  which  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  development  of  the  area  are. 
In  fact,  being  carried  out  In  accord  with  such 
met*opolitanwide  comprehensive  planning 
and  programing. 

Now  this  language  obviously  encom- 
passes school  planning  as  schools  are 
public  facilities.  But  the  planners 
wanted  to  pretend  that  schools  were  not 
in  the  bill.  But  Secretary  Weaver,  in  his 
testimony,  told  how  educational  plan- 
mng  would  be  a  condition  of  metro 
grant  money: 

ELIGIBILITY    OF    METROPOLITAN    AREAS 

Before  supplemenui  grants  can  be  made 
for  projects  in  a  particular  metropolitan  area 
it  will  have  to  be  shown  that  (1)  metropoll- 
tanwlde comprehensive  planning  and  pro- 
graming provide  an  adequate  b.asls  for  the 
location,  financing,  and  scheduling  of  pub- 
lic facilities  and  land  developments  of  metro- 
polltanwlde or  interjurisdictional  public  sig- 
nificance; (2)  adequate  areawide  arrange- 
ments exist  to  carry  out  such  planned  and 
coordinated  development;  and  (3)  public  fa- 
cility projects  and  other  land  developments 
having  a  major  impact  on  the  development 
of  the  area  are  In  fact  being  carried  out  In 
accord  with  comprehensive  planning  and 
programing.  * 

The  required  metropolltanwlde  compre- 
hensive planning  and  programing  would  in- 
clude such  elements  as  areawide  population 
and  employment  forecasts;  forecasts  of  where 
and  under  what  conditions  residential  areas 
employment  centers,  and  other  major  land 
vLses  will  be  located  throughout  the  area-  and 
comprehensive  short-range  programs  for  the 
provision  of  needed  facilities  and  services 
taking  into  account  both  the  needs  and  fi- 
nancial capabilities  of  the  various  communi- 
ties within  the  area.  Planning  and  program- 
ing would  generally  cover  at  least  land  use- 
transporutlon;  water,  sewer,  and  other  pub- 
lic faciimes;  housing  and  relocation;  educa- 
tion, health,  and  other  Institutions  and 
services;  parks,  recreation,  and  other  open 
space;  and  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  emphasis  in  title  I  Is  on  planned  de- 
velopment, rather  than  planning  for  its  own 
*f.  ?K.,ff**    *°    additional    requirement    for 
eligibility  of  metropolitan  areas  would  be  the 
existence  of  arrangements  for  carrying  out 
such    plans   on   a   coordinated    basis      This 
would  entail  findings  that  adequate  institu- 
tional   or   other   arrangements   exist  In   the 
area  to  ooOTdinate  local  public  poUclee  and 
acUyltlee.    Similarly,    a    metropolitan    area 
would  be  eligible  only  if  projects  and  devel- 
opments   of   major   areawide    significance— 
w-hether  federally  assisted  or  not>-are  actu- 
ally  being   carried   out  In   accordance  with 
metropolltanwlde  planning  and  programing 
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Golden  Annirertary  of  State  Bank  Divi- 
sion, American  Bankers  Association 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  the 
State   bank   division   of   the   American 
Bankers   Association   is   celebrating   Its 
golden  aimiversary  this  year.    Since  its 
founding  in  1916,  the  SUte  bank  division 
has   been   dedicated   to   Improving   the 
status  of  State  banks,  to  advancing  the 
standing  of  State  banking  departments 
to  modernizing  State  banking  laws   and 
to   promoting  cooperation   between   the 
various  State  and  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agencies.     In  recognition  of  the 
division's  services  to  State  banks  over 
the  years.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations on  this  Important  occasion. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Here's  to 
the  State  Banks,"  written   by  John  L. 
Cooley,  and  published  In  Banking  maga- 
zine for  July  1966.    The  article  officially 
congratulates   the   State   bank   division 
on   its   achievements  over  the  past   50 
years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Here's  to  the  State  Banks 
(By  John  L.  Cooley) 

The  careful  reader  of  the  ABA.  Journal 
for  April  1916  noticed  a  two-inch  item  across 
the  middle  of  a  back  page.  If  he  were  a 
state  banker  he  read  It  and  perhaps  ex- 
claimed, "I'm  for  that!"  The  modest,  factual 
bit  of  prose,  like  the  report  of  the  creation 
in  Genesis,  compressed  Into  minimum  word- 
age  a  forecast  of  evolution,  achievement 
service,  and  human  relationships  in  a  large' 
important,  and  heavily  populated  area  of 
the  banking  business. 

a  CALL  IS  ISStTED 

Under  the  title.  "Movement  for  a  State 
Bank  Section."  the  story  said:  "A  movement 
for  the  organization  of  a  State  Bank  Section 
of  The  American  Bankers  Association  has 
been  started  by  a  number  of  prominent  state 
bankers  in  the  West,  who  have  Issued  a  call 
for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Kansas  City  on 
Monday.  September  25.  convention  week 
The  sentiment  for  a  new  Section  appears 
to  be  especially  strong  in  those  states  where 
state  banks  predominate,  and  rises  from  the 
fact  that  this  class  of  banks  Is  the  only  one 

"?1''^''JT^"***'   ^^  *  separate  organization 
within  the  parent  organization." 

The  meeting  was  held  that  Monday  morn- 
ing,   and   thus   the   A.B.A.   acquired. 'just   50 
years  ago,  what  came  to  be  tondtf  called  Its 
"country    banking    arm-      Today's    bankers 
will    pause   at   this   half   century   milestone 
come    the   92nd    annual    convention    of   the 
Association  In  San  Francisco  next  October 
to  salute  the  founders  and  the  project  they 
started  on  behalf  of  state  banks— which  have 
always  comprised  the  majority  of  the  A  B  A 
membership  and  also  the  largest  part  of  the 
dual  banking  system.    Incidentally,  the  an- 
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nlYersary  follows  by  Jiiat  one  year  the  50th 
birthday  of  the  National  Bank  Division. 

Orpuilsed  In  the  Pederal  Reserve's  In- 
fancy, the  State  Bank'  Section  (It  became 
"Dlvlalon"  In  1920)  favored  membership  of 
Its  Instltutlona  In  the  new  System  and 
worked  energetically  and  successfully  for 
amendments  to  the  act  which  vrou!d  make 
their  participation  attractive. 

Prom  Its  early  years  the  Division  has 
championed  the  dual  banking  system  as  a 
safety  measure  embodying  the  Federal  prin- 
ciple of  checks  and  balances.  It  has  cam- 
paigned for  unification  of  state  banking  laws. 
for  Improved  bank  supervision  and  regula- 
tion, for  competent,  well-paid,  nonpolitical 
regulatory  and  super\-lsory  personnel.  It  has 
complied  and  distributed  useful  data  on 
state  banking,  studied  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultural and  rural  credit,  supported  the  in- 
stallation of  county  credit  bureaus  (forerun- 
ners of  regional  clearing  house  i ,  favored 
equalization  of  the  rights  and  opportunities 
of  state  and  national  bank  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

It  has  promoted  the  cause  of  fair  service 
charges  In  state  banks.  It  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  important  modifications  to  the 
Glass  bill  which  became  the  celebrated 
Banking  Act  of  1933.  It  resisted,  success- 
fully, tendencies  to  bring  the  country's 
banking  structure  into  one  Federally  con- 
trolled system,  and  won  the  flght  against  the 
McAdoo  bill  to  extend  branch  banking  in  the 
lat«  1930s. 

today's  skrvices 

Activities  of  the  State  Bank  Division  tod-^y 
are  in  four  major  areas.  Some  are  continu- 
ations of  the  program  started  soon  after 
the  Division  was  organized;  other  are  newer. 
All  are  kept  up  to  date.  Here  is  a  brief 
miune  of  them: 

State  bank  supervision :  The  Quinquennial 
Survey  of  State  Bank  Supervision  has  been 
called  an  X-ray  examination  of  this  vital 
operation.  It  Includes  data  on  salaries,  train- 
ing and  work  load  of  examiners,  extent  of 
supervisory  authority,  criteria  for  establish- 
ment of  new  banks  and  branches,  relation- 
ships within  the  Federal  supervisory  agen- 
cies. 

Model  state  banking  code:  This  product 
of  the  State  Legislative  Committee  (a  Divi- 
sion unit)  Is  used  extensively  In  bank  law 
recodification  or  revision  In  many  states.  It 
is  not  a  uniform  law.  but  rather  a  guide 
for  bankers,  state  associations,  and  others 
Interested  in  recodifying  or  revising  state 
bank  laws. 

Sommary  of  state  bank  information:  This 
Is  a  compilation  of  ready  reference  data,  by 
■tates.  on  bcoiking  boards,  total  assets,  num- 
ber of  branches,  examiner  strength,  resumes 
of  statutory  and  regulatory  restrictions  on 
such  items  as  minimum  capital,  maximum 
Interest  on  deposits,  loans  to  one  depositor, 
reserves,  preferred  stock,  capltai  notes,  and 
debentures. 

"Condition  and  operation  of  state  banks": 
Here  U  a  periodic  service  providing  tables. 
by  states,  on  assets  and  liabilities  of  state 
banks,  earnings,  expenses,  and  dividends. 
Ratio  tables  are  liseful  for  comparison  and 
analysis  of  the  individual  bank's  position. 
Basic  data  for  this  report  come  from  the 
FDIC;  thus  tabulations  for  all  state  banks 
conform  to  the  regularly  published  bank 
statistics. 

BHPm VISION    AND    aECI7I.ATT0N 

None  of  the  Divisions  projects  has  been 
more  important  than  Its  unceasing  effort  in 
the  field  of  supervision  and  regxUatlon. 
Members  therefore  were  especially  Interested 
when,  at  the  A.B.A.'s  Chicago  convention  last 
year,  the  Association's  new  president,  Archie 
K.  Davis,  opened  an  intensive  campaign  to 
call  banks'  attention  to  this  area. 

"Evidence  developed  within  recent  years," 
said  Mr.  Davis  in  his  acceptance  speech.  "In- 
dicate* that  some  aspects  of  state  banking 


codes  and  supervision  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  changing  demands  placed  on  the  bank- 
ing industrv.  Thi.s  is  a  warning  sipnal  that 
cannot  be  ienored.  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  Association  does  not  intend  to  Ignore  it. 

"We  are  planning  to  launch  an  intensive 
prosram  that  will  cover  every  stat*  in  the 
union.  Armed  vith  tYe  bes*'  evidence  that 
can  be  developed,  we  plan  to  hold  meetings 
with  bankine  leaders  to  ma'ice  stire  they  are 
fully  aware  of  the  facts  and  also  aware  of 
the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

"We  have  no  intention,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances," he  emphasized,  "of  making 
specific  recommendations  on  what  shovild  be 
done  in  any  particular  state.  But  we  will 
provide  all  the  Information  available  and 
will  develop  more  if  requested." 

This  program,  now  under  way.  broadens 
and  carries  alons;  on  a  national  .scale  the 
D'vif'on's  interest  In  supervision  One  con- 
cern is  keeping  this  field  out  of  politics;  an- 
other is  adequate  salaries  for  examiners. 
The  Ninth  Quinquennial  Survey,  published 
In  1965.  showed  that  only  19  of  the  state 
banking  super-. ;.^ors  believed  their  depart- 
ments had  adequate  operating  budgets  in 
1964.  Thirty-orie  supervisors  reported  an 
Inadequate  number  of  examiners.  36  said 
salary  levels  failed  to  attract  and  retain  com- 
petent exami!iers.  On  the  whole,  the  sur- 
vey emphfusized  the  need  for  strengthening 
the  supervisory  structure  and  modernizing 
the  statute:  in  many  st.'tes. 

CH.\RTER    CONVERSIONS 

President  Davis  referred  to  another  que.-:- 
tion  imporvan.,  to  state  banks.  lu  '.he  period 
1960-1964.  $3  5  billion  in  assets  was  lost  to 
the  state  system  through  conversion  to  na- 
tional charters,  wiiereas  only  $300,000,000 
went  the  other  way.  a  net  loss  of  $3  2  billion 
for  the  state-chartered  institutions.  There 
were  also  several  ktrge  conversions  in  1965 
due  to  absorption  of  state  banks  by  na- 
tionals, a  fact.  President  DavUs  felt,  that  may 
reflect  a  develcpuig  imbalance  in  the  dual 
system.  It  is  thus  necessary,  he  observed,  to 
look  clc»ely  at  all  state  ctxles  and  banking 
supervision. 

Carter  H.  Golenibe.  present  secretary  of 
the  State  Bank  Division,  told  the  South  Da- 
kota Bankers  .•\ssociation's  1966  convention 
that  modernization  of  state  banking  laws 
was  the  most  effective  metliod  of  curtailing 
Federal  authority.  State  banker?,  he  said, 
were  too  often  satisfied  with  the  status  quo 
and  were  content  to  "bring  forth  the  tired 
claim  of  states  rights  whenever  a  new  Fed- 
eral banking  law  Is  proposed.  This  attitude. 
combined  with  e.\cessive  dependence  placed 
by  some  state  banking  departments  on  the 
Federal  agencies  for  the  examination  of  state 
banks  and  enforcement  of  st.;ite  laws  would 
preclude  the  states  from  maintaining  a  po- 
sition of  equality  in  the  dual  system."  Dr 
Golembe  a.sserted. 

But  this  Is  primarily  a  birthday  story,  and 
reminscence  is  in  order.  So  well  go  back 
50  years  and  exc.ivate  the  motivation  of  the 
State  Bank  Divisions  founders — but  first, 
their   names. 

Supporting  the  movement  scmiofricially 
announced  in  the  Journal  were  nearly  a 
dozen  men.  Prominent  was  Craig  B.  Hazle- 
wood.  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Union 
Trust  Company.  Chicago,  who  became  the 
Division's  third  president  and  later  presi- 
dent of  AB.^.  Mr  Hazlewood  discussed  the 
proFKjeed  Section  with  Harry  Wilkinson,  edi- 
tor of  the  ChicJigo  Banker,  and  with  Colonel 
William  O  Edens.  vice-president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Company.  Chicago.  Tlieir  talk  was 
prior  to  the  Kansas  City  meeting. 

Other  bankers  were  Interested,  too.  and 
they  constituted  an  Informal  organization 
committee:  John  H.  Puellcher,  Milwaukee; 
John  J.  Johnson,  Detroit;  J.  H.  Ingwersen, 
Clinton.  Iowa:  George  Rogers,  Little  Rock; 
Dwlght  Armstrong.  Memphis;  Ray  F.  Mc- 
Nally,  St.  Louis;  W.  F.  McUme,  Minneapolis; 


R.  L.  Rutter,  Spokane;  and  James  Dinkins, 
Gretna,  La.  This  group  reported  to  some  50 
state  bankers  at  the  September  convention 
and  offered  the  AjB  A.  its  new  Section. 

The  bankers  had  acted  after  careful 
thought  and  reasoning.  Then  only  did  they 
ask  equal  recognition  in  the  Association  with 
the  national  banks.  M.iny  practical  con- 
siderations, they  believed,  reqxilred  the  or- 
ganized effort  of  the  state  banks  whose  his- 
tory was  deep  in  the  grass  roots  of  American 
business  and  life.  These  were  the  banks 
which,  despite  errors  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, had  helped  finance  the  young  coun- 
try—sometimes rather  spectacularly.  They 
had  issued  their  own  bank  notes  and  in  gen- 
eral m.'iiotained  the  "rugged  individualism" 
characteristic  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

WAR    CLOUDS    APPROACH 

In  1916  the  nation  knew  it  would  even- 
tually be  fighting  with  the  .Allies,  despite  the 
"He  kept  us  out  of  war  slogan  "  on  President 
Wilson's  campaign  banners  in  his  contest 
for  reelection.  The  United  States  was  mak- 
ing massive  (at  least  by  the  standards  of 
those  days)  loans  to  Britain,  Prance,  and 
other  nations  battling  the  central  powers  in 
the  struggle  to  "Make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy."  Gold  was  being  Imported  in 
stibstantial  amounts.  American  prices  were 
rising  in  an  economy  stimulated  by  unprece- 
dented production  of  guns  and  shells  for 
the  Allies. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  still  ex- 
perimenting, more  or  less,  with  the  financi.d 
reorganization  of  the  ration;  preliminary 
Etppo  toward  unification  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem had  been  taken,  and  many  leading  bank- 
ers urged  their  colleagues  In  both  national 
and  state  banks  to  give  the  act  full  coopera- 
tion. James  K.  Lynch  of  San  Francisco, 
president  of  the  ABA,  said  at  the  1916  con- 
vention: 

'The  Federal  Reserve  Act  has  made  the 
financial  organization  of  this  country  pos- 
sible. This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  great  reason 
why  the  bankers  should  work  with  the  act 
and  not  against  it:  should  try  to  make  it 
succeed  instead  of  pointing  otit  defects  which 
might  cause  it  to  fail,  for  in  doing  so  they  will 
have  not  only  strengthened  the  banking  sys- 
tem, but  will  have  also  strengthened  the 
nation." 

wanted:    a   spokesman 

Tho  sponsors  of  the  State  Bank  Section 
represented  nearly  17,000  st^ate  banks  which, 
it  see.med.  needed  a  strong,  articulate  spokes- 
man in  the  discussions  about  the  System. 
Some  of  the  Reserve's  active  supporters  had 
thought  the  best  way  to  get  the  state  banks 
'in  "  v\as  to  coerce  them.  A  suggested  method 
was  par  clearance  of  checks  on  a  national 
basis.  The  state  banks  had  felt  the  depres- 
sion in  agriculture,  too.  And  there  was  an- 
otl;er  matter  that  disturbed  and  irritated 
them:  The  state  bankers'  ability  was  too 
often  overlooked,  they  believed.  In  short, 
their  feelings  were  hurt. 

On  this  point  WilUam  S.  Elliott  of  Canton, 
Ga..  president  of  the  State  Bank  Division  in 
1941,  said  at  the  25th  anniversary  meeting  in 
Chicago: 

"In  those  days  banking  brains  were  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  owned  by  big  bankers, 
and  the  national  bankers,  with  commendable 
energy  and  in  an  open  field,  dominated  the 
A.B.A.  for  the  most  part.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  out  of  30  presidents  of  the  Association 
from  1875  to  1916  there  had  been  23  na- 
tional bankers,  three  savings  bankers,  one 
private  banker,  and  only  three  run-of-the 
mill  state  bankers. 

"No  doubt  these  Ideas  were  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  men  who  first  talked  about 
organizing  a  State  Bank  Section  In  the  A.B.A. 
They  recognized  the  necessity  of  giving  voice 
to  the  great  body  of  state  bankers  and  mak- 
ing known  to  the  political  and  business 
leaders  their  acute  problems  and  the  nec- 
essity of  doing  something  about  it. 
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"Furthermore,  the  state  bankers  wander- 
ing aimlessly  and  volceleesly  In  the  economic 
uncertainty  could  undoubtedly  have  been 
organized  permanently  Into  a  banking  group 
entirely  apart  from  The  American  Bankers 
Association.  Thus  these  men — these  orga- 
nizers— from  cities  like  Chicago,  and  from 
many  smaller  places,  were  doing  a  real  Job 
not  only  for  the  state  bankers  of  America, 
but  for  the  old  A.B.A.  as  well." 

SEPTEMBER    25,    1918 

Forty-six  bankers  representing  many  states 
signed  the  call  forthe  organization  meeting 
at  Kansas  City  on  September  25,  1916.  Mr. 
Hazlewood  opened  the  session.  A  committee 
on  by-laws,  headed  by  him,  carried  out  Its 
assignment  with  a  facility  that  suggests  ad- 
vance preparation,  and  the  nominators  did 
likewise,  offering  this  slate  of  officers  for  the 
Section's  first  year: 

President,  John  H.  Puellcher.  vice-presi- 
dent, Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank.  Milwaukee, 
later  president  of  the  ABA.  and  a  promi- 
nent leader  in  banking  education;  vice- 
president,  E.  D.  Huxford,  president,  Chero- 
kee (Iowa)  State  Bank:  executive  commit- 
tee, C.  B.  Hazlewood,  chairman;  C.  C.  K. 
ScovlUe,  Seneca,  Kans.;  D.  M.  Armstrong, 
Memphis;  H.  A.  Muehlenpah,  Clinton,  Wis.; 
E.  C.  McDougal,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  and  J.  W. 
Butler,  Clifton,  Texas. 

Subsequently,  George  E.  Allen,  national 
educational  director  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking,  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Section.  Mr.  Allen  had  a  wide  acquaintance 
in  the  country's  bank;  his  friends  called  him 
"Uncle  George."  He  wm  a  forceful  per- 
sonality, good  administrator,  strong  leader. 
He  continued  in  his  A. IB.  position. 

TTNDER   BREAK -EVEN 

The  official  report  of  the  organization 
meeting  says: 

■The  purpose  of  the  State  Bank  Section 
is  to  serve  the  interests  of  state  banks  and 
such  trust  companies  as  are  engaged  in  com- 
mercial banking.  In  practical  operation 
such  purpose  ImpUes  the  cooperation  of 
state  banking  Institutions  not  only  with  one 
another,  but  also  with  national  banks — con- 
sidered individually  and  as  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System — in  the  promotion 
of  better  banking  methods  and  better  bank- 
ing laws. 

"The  State  Bank  Section— Its  character, 
its  policy.  Its  success — will  be  what  Its  mem- 
bers make  It;  and  its  membership  will  be 
democratic  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, regardless  of  age,  ancestory,  or 
location.  The  crystallized  thought  and 
united  action  of  the  offlcers  and  directors  of 
the  state  banking  institutions  of  America 
ought  to  be  a  potent  influence  for  good." 

Mr.  Hazlewood  acctirately  predicted  that 
the  new  Section  would  be  the  largest  mem- 
ber, numerically,  of  the  A.B.A.  family,  and 
should  Include  "at  least  8.000  state  banks 
and  trust  companies,  and  both  city  and 
country  banks."  The  program  for  the  first 
year  would  be  to  estabUsh  the  membership, 
"to  find  out  what  the  state  bankers  think 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  what  changes 
should  be  made  to  make  this  System  attrac- 
tive to  state  banks,  and  to  codify  for  ready 
information  the  banking  laws  of  the  various 
states." 

Officers  and  executive  committeemen  took 
up  their  duties  with  open  minds  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Fed,  and  resolved  to  get 
the  consensus  of  the  membership  on  these 
matters. 

President  Puellcher,  reporting  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention  in  1917,  said  that  in  the 
Section's  first  year  its  offfclals  had  decided 
that  "the  great  question  which  needed  solu- 
tion was  the  unification  of  the  banldng  sys- 
t«ns  of  the  United  States."  To  that  end  the 
offlcers  had  met  with  Reserve  bank  officials, 
oiscusslng  proposed  amendments  to  the  Act. 
^e  changes  agreed  on  had  been  enacted,  and 
Mr.  Puellcher  commented : 

"I  feel  that   the  Federal  Reserve  Act  as 


amended  will  be  far-reaching  In  the  affairs 
of  this  country.  There  has  been  no  greater 
piece  of  constructive  legislation  enacted  since 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  amendments  left  to  the  state  banks 
their  full  statutory  rights  and  privileges,  en- 
abling them  to  Join  the  System  on  satisfac- 
tory terms  and  making  possible  "the  much 
desired  unifying  and  stabilizing  of  our  coun- 
try's financial  system,  an  achievement  which 
which  should  affect  beneficially  every  citizen 
of  the  United  Stales,  from  "the  humblest 
wage  earner  to  the  wealthiest  capitalist," 
said  the  president. 

The  Section's  Job  for  the  next  year  (which 
it  was  entering  with  a  membership  of  7.492) 
was  to  acquaint  state  bankers  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  legislation;  they  had 
gained  much  and  lost  nothing.  "I  cannot  see 
anything  that  a  state  banker,  from  the  most 
selfish  viewpoint,  could  do  that  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  his  own  Institution  and  to 
the  banking  business  than  to  join  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,"  Mr.  Puellcher  .-isserted. 
A  conference  between  state  bank  examiners 
and  some  Reserve  governors  had  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  "simplified  and  uniform 
statement  blanks,  similar  to  those  now  used 
by  our  state  banking  departments.  The  pl.xn 
is  to  make  that  portion  of  otir  work  attrac- 
tive rather  than  repelling,  by  making  state- 
ment forms  simple  rather  than  complex." 

The  executive  committee  had  also  been 
busy.  Chairman  Hazlewood  reported  that  a 
committee  of  "very  high  grade  men"  had 
been  appointed  to  study  the  relation  of  state 
banks  to  the  FRB,  while  other  committees 
were  working  on  unification  of  state  bank 
laws,  and  forms  and  methods  used  in  state 
banks — intimations  of  later  projects.  A 
questionnaire  had  disclosed  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  responding  state  banks  favored 
membership  in  the  System  if  recommended 
changes  were  made.  Tliey  also  urged  that 
the  smallest  banks  be  enable  and  that  the 
Reserve  banks  pay  Interest  on  members'  bal- 
ances. 

THE    NEXT     SO 

Obviously  It  is  Impossible  to  record  In  a 
brief  report  the  accomplishments  of  men  as 
active,  farsighted,  and  conscientious  as  the 
leaders  of  the  State  Bank  Division  during 
the  last  50  years.  Many  readers  will  fill  the 
gaps  with  their  own  recollections;  and  some, 
paraplirasing  Lincoln's  famous  remarks 
about  the  common  people,  will  say  that  the 
stale  banks — the  country  banks,  if  you  will — 
must  be  especially  favored  because  there  are 
so  many  of  them. 

In  his  25th  anniversary  address  President 
Elliott  said : 

"The  service  of  the  State  Bank  Division 
Is  a  many-sided  service.  Just  as  the  country 
state  banker  performs  a  multitude  of  duties 
in  the  locality  In  which  he  lives.  In  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  In  sound  finance  the 
Division  and  its  members  reach  the  far-flung 
limits  of  the  American  nation — in  the  sparse- 
ly settled  areas,  many  miles  from  the  teem- 
ing marts  of  trade  but  yet  where  live  Ameri- 
can principles  in  their  undiluted  purity.  It 
is  here  that  you  will  find  men  who  still  hold 
that  he  who  eats  should  work  and  that  no 
man  can  Justly  claim  that  the  world  owes 
him  a  living." 

Perhaps  that  is  a  message  for  the  next 
50  years,  too. 


The  Lighted  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF   KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  October  11, 1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  an  excellent 


article  by  Mr.  John  Edgar  Hoover,  EH- 
rector  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, entitled  "The  Ughted  Way."  that 
appeared  in  the  February  1963.  issue  of 
the  General  Federation  Clubwoman: 

The   Lighted   Wat 
(By   John   Edgar   Hoover.   Director.   Federal 
Bureau  of  InvesUgatlon,  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice) 

"Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the 
light."     (John  3:20). 

This  profound  truth  has  been  borne  out 
time  after  time.  It  is  axiomatic  that  dark- 
ness is  an  ally  to  crime.  The  thief,  the  arson- 
ist, the  rapist,  the  murderer,  the  Peeping 
Tom  and  all  other  perverse  individuals  often 
depend  on  darkness  to  cloak  their  misdeeds 
and  conceal  their  Identities. 

Of  the  seven  major  crimes  tabulated  by 
the  FBI  under  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
Progam.  four  generally  each  their  peak  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  periods  of  dark- 
ness are  the  longest.  These  four— robbery, 
burglary,  major  larceny  and  automobile 
theft —comprise  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  serious  crimes  occurring  In  the  United 
States. 

A  rpeclal  study  conducted  by  the  FBI  In 
1961  revealed  the  dally  average  of  burglaries 
committed  In  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  December  was  12  per  cent 
above  the  rest  of  the  year.  About  40  per 
cent  of  the  more  than  852,000  burglaries  re- 
ported In  the  year  Involved  residencies,  near- 
ly 60  per  cent  of  which  took  place  at  night. 
A  survey  conducted  by  a  metropolitan  law  en- 
forcement agency  In  1961  revealed  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  nighttime  burglaries  occurred 
m  buildings  where  no  lights  were  left  burn- 
ing. 

An  Independent  survey  of  26  major  cities 
has  disclosed  that  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
most  serious  crimes — automobile  theft,  lar- 
ceny, burglary,  robbery,  aggravated  assault, 
rape  and  homicide — occur  after  dark.  Tliese 
percentages  range  from  53  per  cent  of  the 
larcenies  to  over  90  per  cent  of  the  aggra\-ated 
assaults. 

Every  law  enforcement  oJUcer  In  the  Na- 
tion knows  full  well  that  the  Inherent  perils 
of  his  Job  Increase  appreciably  during  the 
hotirs  of  darkness.  Fifty-six  of  the  65  offi- 
cers slain  In  1961  were  murdered  between  the 
hours  of  4  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  All  but  16  of  the 
64  of9cers  killed  In  accidents  while  on  duty 
also  met  death  in  that  time  period. 

The  pages  of  our  newspapers  carrv  stark 
proof  of  the  f.act  that  It  is  dangerous  for 
citizens  to  walk  on  city  streets  or  through 
public  parks  at  night.  Robberies,  sadistic 
assaults  and  senseless  murders  are  nightly 
events.  A  high  percentage  of  the  victims 
are   children,  women  or  elderly  persons. 

Generally,  the  setting  and  pattern  for 
these  vicious  crimes  are  the  same — a  dark- 
ened street,  park  or  playground;  a  sudden 
attack  from  the  shadows.  The  next  few 
moments  may  well  be  the  most  gruesome 
ever  to  be  experienced  by  the  victim— they 
may  even  be  his  last.  Some  victims  are 
"lucky,"  losing  only  their  material  posses- 
sions. 

A  prudent  person  must  conclude  that 
while  darkness  invites  crime,  light  deters  It. 
A  number  of  clvlc-mlnded  Individuals  and 
organizations,  including  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  have  reached  this 
conclusion  and  are  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
grams aimed  at  combating  crime  through 
the  use  of  effective  lighting.  American  In- 
genuity and  productive  geniuses  have  pro- 
vided the  means  of  eliminating  darkness 
from  our  streets,  parks,  playgrounds  and 
other  public  places. 

That  modern  and  effective  street  lighting 
does  result  in  a  decrease  in  serious  crime 
has  been  dramatically  illustrated  in  cities 
and  towns  all  across  the  country  in  recent 
years.  New  York.  Cleveland.  Denver.  Chat- 
tanooga. Albuquerque.  Oary  and  Winston- 
Salem  are  among  the  many  cities  which  have 
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reported  Important  declines  of  criminal  acus 
In  areas  where  modem  street  lights  were 
placed  In  operation. 

But  the  meet  effective  lights  of  all.  even 
sunlight,  are  oif  no  value  to  a  blind  man. 
Neither  will  any  light  be  of  much  help  In 
reducing  crime  U  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity close  their  eyes  to  reality.  Public 
apathy  to  the  crime  problem  has  created 
a  dismal  darkness  in  which  evils  germinate 
and  grow. 

The  Increased  possibility  of  Identification 
iB  one  of  the  basic  reasons  a  criminal  fears 
the  Ught.  Amazing  as  It  may  seem  to  some, 
there  are  a  number  of  Americans  who  became 
totally  blind  when  they  are  In  the  proximity 
of  a  lawless  act.  Their  It's-none-of-my-busi- 
nees  attitude  frequently  enables  vicious  crim- 
inals to  remain  free  to  continue  their  depre- 
dations. 

There  are  many  ways  to  combat  crime 
TTie  most  powerful  weapon  against  it — public 
indignation — never  has  been  used  to  us  full- 
est extent.  This  Nation  needs  an  aroused 
citizenry  whose  eyes  will  serve  as  Soodllghts 
to  pierce  the  darkest  reaches  of  the  under- 
world. The  millions  of  eyes  of  honest  citi- 
zens each  day  view  events  which  should  be 
reported  to  law  enforcement  agencies  but 
are  not.  Hence.  Illegal  gambling,  usury,  ex- 
tortion, prostitution,  the  illegal  sale  of  drugs 
and  numerous  other  vices  and  rackets  con- 
tinue to  flourish.  Tliese  are  the  basic  sup- 
porters of  organized  crime.  These  are  the 
elements  which  beget  crimes  of  violence 

Crime  costs  every  man,  woman  and  child 
In  the  United  States  an  estimated  $128  per 
year  for  a  grand  total  of  t22  billion.  Each 
ye&r  as  the  incidents  of  crime  increase,  so 
must  the  cost.  More  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, judges,  prisons,  guards,  probation  offi- 
cers and  the  like  will  be  needed.  These  all 
cost  money;  money  obtained  through  taxes. 

The  massive  coet  of  crime  is  a  senseless 
drain  on  our  economic  strength.  As  foolish 
as  It  is,  many  Americans  seem  perfectly  con- 
tent to  continue  to  pay  the  price  rather  than 
take  a  positive  stand  against  the  lawless. 

Physical  Innovations  such  as  modem  street 
lifting  certainly  are  assets  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  But  they  will  not  win  the 
fight.  The  brightest  lit  community  in  the 
country  still  will  be  overrun  with  crime  un- 
less the  citizens  use  the  Ught  to  spot  Indlca- 
tlooa  of  criminal  8u:tivity  and  thereafter  re- 
port the  Information  to  proper  authorities. 


PUying  the  Float 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Oetoi)er  6,  1966,  describes  the  resonrce- 
fuhiess  of  American  firms  In  getting 
along  on  relatively  little  cash  in  these 
tight  money  days.  Entitled  "Stretch- 
ing the  Ca^,"  It  gives  further  evidence 
of  the  traditional  ingenuity  of  American 
businessmen  in  facing  SMlversity.  The 
article  Is  of  partlciilar  interest  to  me, 
however,  as  chairman  of  the  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
l)ecause  of  Its  discussion  of  how  corpora- 
tion treasurers  "play  the  float." 

As  It  indicates,  some  corporation 
treasurers  stretch  their  depleted  money 
suppUes  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
time  that  It  takes  checks  to  be  collected. 


Apparently  quite  a  few  firms  look  upon 
the  funds  that  are  behind  the  checks 
they  have  written,  but  that  have  not  yet 
cleared,  as  cash  available  for  still  more 
checks. 

The  subcommittee  which  I  head 
earlier  this  year  considei'ed  check  float 
from  another  aspect:  that  Is,  itvS  effect  on 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  report  which  resulted  from 
that  study,  entitled  "Fedei-al  Reserve 
System — Check  Clearance  Float,"  House 
Report  No.  1335,  89lh  Congiess,  2d  ses- 
sion, details  the  benefits  member  banks 
deinve  from  the  float  wiiich  results  from 
their  oblainins?  reserve  credit  before  the 
checks  they  present  for  collection  are 
collected.  It  also  discusses  the  effect  of 
such  float  on  the  open  market  operations 
which  the  system  must  encage  in  to 
maintain  a  desired  level  of  baiik  credit 
tliioufih  reserves. 

Our  findings  led  to  the  conclusions 
that  the  Federal  Resei-ve  S.vstem  should 
move  toward  reduction,  in  fact  elimina- 
tion, of  the  check  clearance  float.  We 
also  recommended  tliat  if  these  goals  be 
unobtainable  witiiin  reasonable  times, 
the  System  should  consider  Imposing 
user  charges  on  the  bank.s  vvhich  benefit 
from  the  float. 

I  believe  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
"check  clearance  float'  report  antici- 
pated that  in  times  of  high  Interest 
rates  and  great  money  demands,  national 
Industries  and  business  establishments 
might  set  up  payment  systems  In  bank 
accounts  strategically  located  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  greatest  time  It 
takes  for  a  check  to  be  collected.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle, that  is  now  taking  place. 

While  through  "playing  the  float"  fiims 
are  utilizing  a  means  of  stretching  the 
use  of  their  cash,  the  practice  adds  to 
the  Federal  Reserve's  check  clearance 
float,  and  in  consequence,  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  problems  which  that 
float  creates.  This  all  the  more  points 
to  the  desirability  of  the  .system's  follow- 
ing the  recommendations  which  were 
made  in  our  report. 

Becau.se  I  believe  that  the  article  both 
depicts  commercial  operations  at  this 
time,  and  bears  upon  a  problem  which 
concerns  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  I 
believe  It  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress ; 
Stretching    the    Cash:     Firms    Get    Along 

Welx  on  Very  Small  StrppiiFs  or  Monet 

IN   THE    Coffers — Treasurebs   Find   Many 

Ways    To    Get    Most    Prom    Fund.s — How 

They   Piay  the  "Float' —Is  Liquidh-y   at 

Dancfp.  Point? 

I  By  Albert  R    Kan) 
'  Fris'oy.  what's  our  cash  positions''"       ' 
'  Well  .         err  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  you.    see    boss 
well,    right    now    we    ha\en  t    got    any 
ca.'ih" 

■"W^onderfiil,  Frisby  'Von're  the  best  treas- 
urer thi.s  company  ever  had." 

The  hypothetical  conversation  may  be  ex- 
aggerated, but  only  slightly.  American  cor- 
porations are  managing — In  fact,  often  pur- 
posely taking  steps— to  get  along  on  a  re- 
markably skimpy  supply  of  cash. 

This  bit  of  corporate  derrlng-do  shows  up 
In  Government  figures  that  rO^rd  the  so- 
called  liquidity  ratio  of  U.S.  rtlAnufacturers. 
It  is  a  ratio  of  cash  and  readily  marketable 
sec\iritieR.  such  as  Treasury  obligations,  to 
current  liabilities,  such  as  bills  due  creditors 
.md  t.txes      This  ratio  In  the  sei^ond  quarter 


stood  at  only  32 "c,  down  from  49'"<  as  re- 
cently as  1961  at  the  start  of  the  current 
business  expansion.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II  the  ratio  was  close  to  200'i. 

One  reason  the  postwar  decline  of  the 
liquidity  index  doesn't  dlstiu-b  most  corpo- 
rate chlefUlns  Is  the  widespread  opinion  that 
cash  levels  dtu-iug  and  soon  after  the  w,ir 
were  much  too  high. 

THE    WARTIME    SITUATION 

During  the  war.  most  manuiitcu.nis 
couldn't  use  their  profits  to  buy  materuils 
for  making  civilian  goods  or  to  expand 
capacity  to  produce  such  goods,  because  the 
Government  was  pre-empting  materials  and 
construction  manpower  for  the  war  effort. 
At  the  same  time,  they  didn't  have  t^3  use 
their  own  funds  to  turn  out  war  goods  be- 
cause the  Government,  running  unu.sually 
high  deficits,  was  paying  for  the  war  effort 
Itself.  So  cash  piled  tip  in  the  corporate 
coffers. 

After  the  war.  as  civilians  began  to  demand 
more  and  more  goods,  most  corporations  were 
quick  to  dip  Into  the  till  to  produce  the 
sought-after  merchandise.  The  process  has 
been  going  on,  mor^  or  less  steadily,  ever 
since.  "Pity  the  corporation  that  lias  sat 
tight  on  Its  cash  supplies  since  the  w;ir." 
comments  a  financial  analyst  for  a  Kirge  New 
York-based  sectirities  concern.  "It  has 
missed  the  boat  completely." 

In  recent  months,  with  money  gem-rally 
tight  and  many  company  expansion  programs 
proceeding  at  record  levels,  the  decline  of 
corporate  liquidity  has  shown  signs  of  ac- 
celerating; the  latest  32"-  flgtu-e  compares 
with  43 '"r  as  recently  as  the  end  of  1964.  yet 
the  1964  flgtu-e  Is  only  six  percentage  points 
lcs6  than  the  comparable  1961  ratio. 

The  recent  speedup  in  the  liquidity  decline 
prompts  some  concern  among  analysts.  "Cor- 
porate UqvUdity  is  getting  to  a  point  where 
companies  ought  to  take  another  look  at  their 
cash  accounts,"  warns  one  New  York  eco- 
nomic consultant. 

The  prevailing  attitude  of  most  economists, 
however.  Is  voiced  by  George  W.  Cloos.  senior 
economist  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago.  "We  have  passed  what  might  have 
been  thought  of  as  danger  points  In  the  past 
and  gone  to  still  lower  (liquidity  ratios) 
without  problems."  Mr.  Cloos  says,  adding 
that  "as  long  as  business  contlnue.s  to  ex- 
pand, everything's  fine." 

A    SHARP    DECLINE 

A  reasonably  typical  management  view  of 
the  liquidity  question  is  given  by  the  execu- 
tive  vice  president  of  a  big.  diversified  Pitts- 
burgh manufacturer.  His  company  now  has 
a  liquidity  ratio  of  less  than  30% ,  down  from 
a  70% -plus  level  at  the  start  of  this  decade. 

"We  kept  too  much  cash  on  hand  In  earlier 
years,"  he  says.  "It  was  Just  too^^conserva- 
tive  thinking;  good  corporate  financial  man- 
agement indicates  that  you  ought  to  get  your 
funds  working  for  you."  He  adds  that  a 
recent  diversification  program — paid  for 
largely  with  cash — hjis  "made  us  less  vulner- 
able to  the  ups  and  downs  of  business  cycles." 

Crescent  Corp.,  a  New  York  maker  of  lab- 
oratory equipment,  electrical  gear  and  oil  and 
gas  products,  was  going  nowhere  because  lt» 
management  was  boarding  too  much  cash, 
says  Alexander  N.  Bronsen,  executive  vice 
president.  But  when  new  management  took 
over  at  the  end  of  1964,  a  vigorous  acquisition 
program  was  begun;  since  then,  12  companies 
have  been  acquired  In  transactions  Involving 
stock  and  about  $5  nUUIon  In  cash. 

By  no  coincidence.  Crescent's  liquidity  ratio 
has  fallen  to  about  27%  at  present  from 
32 '>  at  the  end  of  1964,  and  Mr.  Bronsen  isn't 
at  all  worried  about  the  drop.  He  happily 
reports  that  Crescent  expects  to  get  a  pre-tax 
return  of  about  10%  on  Its  Investment  In 
the  acquired  companies.  It  was  getting  less 
than  5%,  by  comparison,  on  Its  liquid  nsseU 
at  the  end  of  1964, 

To  get  along  on  relatively  Uttle  cash,  most 
corporate  treasurers  are  resorting  to  a  diverse 
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array  of  techjalques  designed  to  wring  the 
most  from  what  they  do  have  in  the  tUl.  For 
Instance,  companies  Increasingly  are  setlng 
up  regional  bank  deposit  points,  to  collect 
bin  payments  quickly  from  customers.  An 
Eastern  customer  of  a  West  Coast  manufac- 
turer sends  his  check  to  a  nearby  New  York 
bank,  and  the  money  is  immediately  available 
for  the  manufacturer's  use;  previously  direct 
payment  to  the  West  Coast  headquarters  pre- 
vented the  cash  from  getting  to  the  manu- 
facturer for  tise  by  as  much  as  three  or  four 
days. 

TLAYINC    THE    FLOAT 

Another  method  being  used  by  many  com- 
panies is  called  "playing  the  float."  This  is 
closely  akin  to  the  practice  of^ome  individ- 
uals of  writing  a  check  that  ish't  covered  by 
money  in  the  person's  checking  account,  then 
hurrying  to  deposit  a  covering  sum  before  the 
bank  l>ounces  the  check.  Many  companies 
look  upon  the  funds  behind  checks  they've 
written,  but  which  they  estimate  haven't  got- 
ten back  to  the  bank  where  their  account  is 
located,  as  cash  available  for  stlU  more 
checks,  economists  say. 

Officials  of  one  Eastern  manufacturer  are 
told,  in  fact,  that  the  concern's  books  must 
show  a  negative  cash  position  for  most  effi- 
cient use  of  cash.  In  other  words,  outstand- 
ing checks  must  total  more  than  the  amount 
shown  as  still  in  deposit;  the  difference  Is 
made  up  by  the  "float." 

More  cash-pinched  companies  lately  are 
turning  to  another  device  that  until  recently 
was  used  mainly  by  relatively  small  com- 
panies. Tliis  involves  turning  over  accounts 
receivable — bills  owed  to  the  company  by 
customers — to  what's  known  as  a  factoring 
concern;  the  factoring  company  pays  cash — 
minus  a  fee — for  the  receivables.  The  factor 
then  collects  the  bills  and  absorbs  any  losses. 
The  head  of  one  major  factoring  company, 
who  says  he  has  done  business  with  only  a 
few  customers  with  annual  sales  as  high  as 
$20  million  in  past  year,  now  relates,  "We're 
seeing  more  companies  these  days"  with  sales 
In  that  range,  seeking  to  factor  their  re- 
ceivables for  quick  cash. 

In  recent  years,  too,  more  companies  have 
begun  to  rely  on  lines  of  credit  with  banks  to 
supply  funds  fast,  rather  than  keeping  cash 
on  deposit,  analysts  say.  They're  doing  so. 
Bays  Jack  Rothwell.  an  economist  with  the 
Pedreal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  "just 
as  a  lot  of  Individuals  with  pre-established 
lines  of  credit  at  banks  or  revolving  charge 
accounts  at  store  are  almost  relying  on  them 
as  a  source  of  spending  money." 

"Lines  of  credit  have  been  very  useful  In 
keeping  cash  levels  down,"  says  Arnold 
Sametz,  a  New  York  University  finance  pro- 
fessor. 

In  recent  testimony  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  investigation  of 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  C.  S. 
Mason,  acting  chief  accountant  of  AT&T, 
noted  tlie  small  excess  of  all  current  assets 
(which  Include  liquid  assets)  of  the  Bell 
System  over  its  current  llabiUties.  He  said 
the  excess  would  satisfy  money  requirements 
for  the  system's  construction  activity  for 
only  11^  months. 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  Bell  System  Is  rely- 
ing on  its  good  credit  standing  to  enable  it 
to  raise  money  through  the  sale  of  securities 
to  meet  these  (construction)  commitments 
as  they  become  due  from  month  to  month," 
Mr.  Mason  said. 

Lately,  however,  some  companies  have 
found  it  hazardous  to  count  on  credit  lines. 
Frequently,  firms  have  found  what  was 
thought  to  be  an  open  credit  line  In  a  bank  Is 
actually  closed,  because  the  bank  lacks  the 
funds  to  satisfy  Its  commitments.  To  make 
«ure  they're  not  left  out  In  the  cold  this  way, 
says  Irving  Trust  Co.'s  economist,  George 
»»cKlnney,  there  recently  has  been  a  "sur- 
prisingly large  shift  among  such  firms  from 
an  Informal  understanding  to  a  formal  credit 
la  exchange  for  a  commitment  fee." 


Ettablithing  a  Program  for  the  Preserra- 
tioB  of  Additional  Historic  Properties 
Throughoat  the  Nation 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  3035)  to  establish 
a  program  for  the  preservation  of  additional 
historic  properties  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purixises. 

The  CIIAIrtMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Penrusylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  SA'iTLOR  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  Leo  O'Brien.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  ever  since  Lexj  came  to 
Congress. 

As  our  distinsui.shed  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  said,  our 
colleague  from  New  York,  Leo  O'Brien. 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  legislation 
that  our  cormnittee  has  considered.   That 
committee  over  the  years  has  turned  out 
somewhere  between  20  and  25  percent  of 
aU  the  major  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress.    A  great  deal  of  that  legisla- 
tion has  the  mark  of  Leo  O'Brien  upon  it. 
To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  this  gentleman,  I  think  people  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Puerto  Rican  Status  Commission 
representing  the  people  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle.    He  was  very  faithful  in  his  attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  of  the  Commission. 
When  he  started  his  study,  I  believe  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  he,  in  liis  own 
mind,  was  about  convinced  the  Common- 
wealth status  was  something  that  would 
have  to  be  improved  as  a  step  forward 
for  Puerto  Rico.    But  after  Leo  O'Brien 
studied  the  problems  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
2  years,  he  became  a  true  statesman— 
because  he  had  the  courage  to  change  his 
position.     After  the  Status  Commission 
report  was  filed,  he  was  the  first  person 
to  come  forward  with  a  bill  advocating 
statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  saying  that 
this  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  could  attain  full  stat- 
ure as  American  citizens. 

Leo  O'Brien  is  owed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude not  only  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  but  by  the  people  of  our  new  States 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  as  well,  by  the 
people  of  this  district,  and  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us  is  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  preservation  of  additional  historic 
properties  throughout  the  United  States. 
Th.'.s  bill  is  before  us  as  the  result  of 
an  executive  communication. 

The  President,  in  his  February  23  mes- 
sage dealing  with  the  quality  of  our  en- 


vironment, said:  "Historic  preservaticai 
Is  the  goal  of  citizens  groups  in  every  part 
of  the  country." 

The  President  then  recommended  a 
program  of  matching  grants  to  the  States 
and  to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  in  order  to  preserve  build- 
ings and  sites  of  historic  significance. 
The  Congress  has  long  had  an  inter- 
est in  the  preservation  of  historic  sites, 
buildings,  and  objects  of  national  sig- 
nificance for  the  inspiration  and  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  to  provide  for  the  preser\'a- 
tion  of  places  of  historic  and  national  in- 
terest, our  program  has  fallen  short  of 
its  goals.  'We  are.  by  this  legislation,  re- 
evaluating the  program  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  properties. 

This  reevaluation  is  necessary  because 
the  present  Federal  programs  and  cri- 
teria for  preservation  are  limited  to  'na- 
tionally significant"  properties.  The  in- 
creasing redevelopment  In  our  urban 
centers  of  population  requires  the  as- 
surance that  properties  of  historical  sig- 
nificance be  preserved. 

By  this  bill  we  are  making  it  possible 
to  preserve  history  in  place. 

Actually,  under  the  Federal  criteria 
now  in  existence,  very  few  properties 
meet  the  standard  of  "nationally  signif- 
icant." Historic  places  of  importance  to 
local  communities.  States,  and  regions 
are  also  part  of  our  Nation's  heritage.  It 
Is  these  properties  of  local  historic  im- 
portance that  are  less  immune  to  the 
forces  of  destruction  caused  by  urban 
renewal  projects  and  developments  of 
an  increasing  population. 

The  bill,  S.  3035,  is  the  most  effective 
presei-vation  program  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
felt  possible  In  keeping  with  progress  in 
community  development. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  matching 
fimd  grants  to  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose preparing  statewide  comprehen- 
sive surveys  and  plans  for  the  presen-a- 
tion  of  historic  sites  and  buildings;  and 
to  establish  a  national  register  of  sites, 
structures,  and  so  forth,  significant  in 
American  history,  architecture,  arche- 
ology, and  culture. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  program  of 
mat-ching  grants  to  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  In  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Individual  States  for 
the  purpose  of  presert'ing  properties  that 
are  significant  in  American  histoiy, 
architecture,  archeology,  and  culture. 

S.  3035  provides  for  the  creation  of  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, to  advise  and  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  on  matters  relating  to  his- 
toric preservation  and  measures  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  Federal,  State, 
local  agencies,  and  private  parties  in 
these  undertakings. 

To  meet  the  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion S.  3035  authorizes  the  total  appro- 
priation of  $32  million.  Of  this  amount 
not  more  than  $2  million  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  1967  and  not 
mx)re  than  $10  million  for  each  of  the 
3  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  foimdatlon  of  our 
national  heritage  Is  the  historic  and  cul- 
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tural  prcqperties  throughout  our  land.  In 
preserving  these  properties  we  will  In- 
sure future  generations  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity to  aK>reciate  and  enjoy  the  rich 
heritage  of  our  Nation. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
I  think  Is  of  great  significance  is  found 
In  section  107.  That  section  reads  as 
follows : 

S«3.  107.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  applicable  to  the  White  House 
ftod  Its  grounds,  the  Supreme  Court  building 
■Ad  Its  grounds,  or  the  United  States  Capitol 
and  Its  related  buildings  and  grounds. 

Many  people  who  were  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  were  fearful  that  If  we  passed 
a  bill  without  siKh  a  provision  as  is  now 
contained  in  section  107,  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  in  the 
United  States  would  busy  Itself  not  only 
with  the  things  which  the  committee  in- 
tended but  also  busy  itself  with  the  White 
House,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Capitol.  We  have  taken  care  of  that 
objection  by  section  107  of  the  bill,  and 
I  urge  adoption  and  piissage  of  S   3035. 


"Yioleace  ETcrywhere" — Article  by 
Waher  T.  Ridder  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Walter  T.  Ridder.  who  Is 
chief  cA  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  makes  some 
frightening  and  all  too  factual  observa- 
tions on  recent  events  In  the  following 
article  from  the  Mercury  of  October  2, 
1966. 

Mr.  Ridder  focuses  on  one  news  story 
after  another  which,  in  juxtaposition. 
Illustrate  the  grievous  and  disconcerting 
state  of  the  Nation  at  this  time.  I  com- 
mend this  excellent  article  and  include 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  today. 

The  article  follows: 

VlOLENCB    EVHtTWHHlE:     VlETS    STREETS 

Almost  as  Dangebocs  as  Herb 
(By  Walter  T.  Ridder) 

Washington. — Viet  Nam  is  a  sAd  country. 
Violence  Is  everywhere — in  the  battlefield,  in 
tbe  etttea,  in  the  hamlets,  and  In 
the  countryside. 

Too  many  of  the  Vietnamese  Uttla  know 
nor  understand  the  frightful  stniggle  which 
has  overwhelmed  their  land.  They  know 
only  that  Ufe,  always  for  them  precarious,  is 
today  more  precarious  than  ever. 

But  for  the  traveler  returning  to  America. 
the  United  States  is  a  sad  country  too.  Vio- 
lence Is  everywhere — in  the  streets,  on  the 
highways.  In  our   parks   and   in   our  cities. 

The  returning  traveler  watches  the  11  p.m. 
news  on  television.  He  sees  film  clips  of 
soldiers  being  ordered  "Shoot  to  kill !  There's 
nothing  more  useless  than  to  shoot  over  their 
beads.    I  repeat,  if  you  shoot,  shoot  to  kill." 

The  camera  swings  to  a  bullet-riddled 
automobile,  pock-marked  from  front  to  back. 
Ita  windshield  and  windows  shattered  because 
It  had  been  used  as  a  barricade  in  a  pitcbed 
battle.  The  camera  swings  sigaln  and  reveals 
•nlpen  crouching  behind  walls  and  window 
ledges,  pouring  their  fire  Into  the  foe.    The 


camera  swings  again.  A  youth  Is  fleeing. 
Suddenly  as  he  runs,  he  clutches  his  shoulder 
and  crumplee  on  the  highway. 

"vVe  are  not  told  wheUier  or  not  lie  io  dead. 

Is  that  reportage  from  SaJgon?  Or  Dang 
Hii?  Or  from  Viet  Nam's  murderous  "rock- 
pile:"' 

It  is  not  It  is  from  v.hat  used  to  pride 
itself  as  l>eing  one  of  America's  mt*l  civilized 
Cities.  San  Francisco. 

Tlie  TV  newscast  continues  It  touches  on 
the  subject  of  Amenciin  politics  The  face 
of  the  new.scaster  fades  and  in  his  place 
conie.s  a  silver-haired,  rugged,  railier  hand- 
some mail  who  has  Just  won  the  Denu-cratic 
primary  for  nomination  for  the  guveniorship 
of  one  of  the  original  13  states. 

He  wishes,  he  says,  to  restate  his  position 
on  a  critical  campaign  Issue  for.  he  declares, 
he  h;ts  no  use  for  a  man  who  stands  one  way 
on  an  issue  In  one  part  of  the  stAte  and 
another  way  in  some  other  p<irt  of  the  state. 

There  is  no  mistaking  his  position.  As 
bluntly  as  he  can.  he  declared,  in  effect,  that 
there  shall  as  long  as  he  has  injahing  to  do 
with  it.  be  second  class  citizens  in  the  United 
States  who  shall  not  have  the  right  to  live 
where  they  choose  or  In  the  kind.'=  of  homes 
winch  they  can  afford. 

.^s  simple  as  Uiat.  Everything  that  we  are 
trying  to  prove  in  Viet  Nam  is  of  no  validity 
to  a  candidate  for  governor  of  the  sovereign 
suite  of  Maryland. 

The  newscaster  comes  back  on  the  screen. 
He  reports  a  couple  of  items  and  the  camera 
again  pans  awiiy  from  him.  On  the  screen 
now  comes  a  spectacled,  rather  innocuous 
looking  man  who,  it  turns  out.  is  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  governor  of  another  one 
of  our  original   13  states. 

He,  too.  is  niaking  his  position  crystal 
clear.  One  group  of  Americiins  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  eat  with  other  Americans. 
Alt«r  all.  he  points  out.  he  closed  his  pub- 
licly licensed  restaurant  on  that  issue. 

His  adlierents  cheer  lustily,  he  smiles 
broadly,  and  the  doctrine  of  white  supremacy 
is  reasserted  and  the  dark-hued  Vietnamese 
w!io  read  about  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
governor  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Georgia 
mu-st  wonder  what  preci.sely  we  have  in  mind 
for  their  country — and  for  them. 

You  sadly  turn  off  the  TV  set.  You  think 
back  on  a  conversation  you  had  during  the 
day  with  a  good-looking  young  lady.  "What's 
It  Uke  In  Viet  Nam?"  She  had  asked  you 
and  you  had  replied:  "Well,  the  trouble  Is 
that  when  you  walk  the  streets  you  never 
know  when  someone  will  throw  a  bomb  or 
take  a  shot  at  you  or  try  to  stat>  you  " 

The  lady  laughed.  "Just  like  liere  in  the 
United  States,"  she  said. 

But  her  laugh  was  hollow.    » 


Export-Import  Bank  Policies  Restrict  U.S. 
Aviation  Industry  in  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYI.AND 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  interested  In  the  expan.sion  of 
American  industry  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion through  a  vigorous  export  program. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  these  ob- 
jectives, I  have  been  very  disturbed  to 
learn  that  they  are  being  frustrated  by 
certain  restrictive  and  unrealistic  poli- 
cies of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which 
have  denied  the  American  aircraft  in- 


dustry the  chance  to  compete  in  Latin 
America  on  equal  terms  with  European 
manufacturers. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  the  following  articles 
from  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technol- 
ogy, outlining  the  present  problem  and 
pi-edicting  loss  of  this  major  market  to 
Europeans  unless  current  administra- 
tion are  reversed. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From    Aviation   Week    &    Space    Techology, 

Sept.  19.   19G61 
EiROPEANS  Gain  Edge  in  Sottth  America- 
Market   FOR    OvE3R    250    Aircraft    Appe.^rs 
Lost  to  U.S.  Due  to  the  Restrictions  of 
Political  and  Fiscal  Policies 
(By  Cecil  Brownlow) 
Washington. — British  and  European  ni.in- 
ufactures  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  sweep- 
ing  the   current   American  Jet  fighter   and 
shot-range  turboprop  transport  market  un- 
less there  Is  a  quick  reversal  of  current  re- 
strictive   U.S.    political    and    fiscal    policies. 
The  number  of  aircraft  involved  is  estimated 
at  approximately  150  fighters  and  well  over 
100  short-range  transports. 

Peru,  weary  of  fruitless  negotiations  in 
the  U.S.  is  expected  to  lead  the  way  on  the 
nillltary  side  with  an  order  for  16  British 
Aircraft  Corp..  English  Electric  F2  Light- 
nings, Including  four  two-place  trainers. 
Final  negotiations  for  the  purchase  were 
begun  during  the  recent  display  of  the  So- 
ciety of  British  Aerospace  Companies  at 
Parnborougl}    (AW&ST  Sept.    12.   p,   26). 

The  purchase  by  Peru,  which  also  may  in- 
clude some  Hawker  Hunter  jet  fighters  to 
supplement  the  Lightnings,  could  touch  off 
near-future  orders  In  Venezuela  for  Swe- 
den's J35  Saab  Draken  and  In  Chile  for  the 
French  Dassault  Mirage  3.  The  Lightning, 
Draken  and  Mirage  3  are  all  Mach  2-category 
aircraft. 

The  British  already  have  broken  into  the 
short-range  turboprop  transport  market  in 
South  America  with  sales  of  the  Hawker  Sid- 
deley  Avro  748  and  the  Handley  Page  Herald 
and  probably  will  virtually  take  It  over  if 
present  U.S.  jjolicies  remain  unchanged. 

FACE    U.S.    ROADBLOCK 

Major  would-be  U.S.  entries  In  these  fields 
are  the  Northrop  P-5  light  strike  aircraft  on 
the  fighter  side  and  the  Pairchild  Hiller  F-27 
and  FH-227  on  the  short-range  turboprop 
end. 

So  far  as  fighters  are  concerned.  US  State 
and  Defense  Dept.  ofBclals  have  blocked  per- 
mission for  the  sale  of  any  supersonic  jet 
aircraft  to  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
have  urged.  Instead,  that  they  use  the  funds 
now  earmarked  for  this  purpose  to  invest 
in  programs  that  would  directly  benefit  their 
often-poverty-stricken  populations. 

The  problem  is  that  they  have  no  intention 
of  doing  so,  and  VS.  Industry  officials  work- 
ing this  area  regard  the  State  and  Defense 
Dept.  policy  as  reflecting  a  wishful,  head- 
in-the-sand  attitude,  one  that  the  Peruvian 
order  may  reverse — but  possibly  too  late. 
"The  South  Americans  look  at  the  U.S.  stand 
as  an  attempt  to  kill  off  their  air  forces,  and 
they  don't  have  any  intention  of  letting  thli 
happen,"  according  to  one  Industry  repre- 
sentative working  in  Latin  America. 

On  the  short-range  transport  side,  the 
major  road  block  to  sales  Is  the  matter  of 
financing.  The  British  are  offering  10-year 
credits  on  the  ptirchase  of  the  Avro  748.  while 
the  U.S.  Expert-Import  Bank  continues  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  covenants  of  the  Berne 
Union  regulating  such  transactions,  whldi 
stipulate  that  members  of  the  pact  may  off* 
a  maximum  of  five  years'  financing  on  export 
sales  of  aircraft  of  this  type  (AW&ST  May 
30.  p.  26) .  The  bank,  whose  officials  also  are 
not  overly  enthtislastlc  about  guaranteeing 
long-term   loans   to  some   of   the   countriei 
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Involved  because  of  the  fe.ared  risk,  contends 
that  it  will  continue  to  adhere  to  the  tenets 
of  the  pact  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  other 
signatories  are  violating  it. 

Britain's  counterpart  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  government-owned  Export  Credits 
Guarantee  Dept.  (ECGD),  Is  a  signatory  of 
the  Berne  agreement  and,  in  response  to 
queries  from  the  U.S..  maintains  that  It  is 
not  offering  financing  for  the  Avro  748  beyond 
the  five-year  time  limit. 

This  is  technically  correct,  according  to  U.S. 
Industry  officials,  because  ECGD  is  being 
formally  bypassed  in  the  agreements.  The 
British  governments  implicit  backing  of  the 
sales  app.ixently  is  sufficient  to  obtain  guar- 
antees for  the  10-year  loans  without  the  im- 
plied sanction  of  the  ECGD. 

Future  of  the  F-27  and  FH-227  In  South 
America  suffered  a  severe  blow  earlier  this 
month  when  Brazil's  Varig  Airlines,  a  leading 
carrier  in  the  area,  announced  an  order  for 
10  748s.  Shortly  before  the  announcement, 
U.S.  government  officials  attached  to  the  em- 
bassy in  Rio  de  Janeiro  reported  that  Varig 
President  Ruben  M.  Berta  would  prefer  the 
larger  F-27  but  would  go  with  the  748  if  the 
five-year  rule  held  for  the  former  aircraft. 
It  did,  while  the  British  transport  reportedly 
was  offered  to  the  Brazilian  airline  on  10-year 
repayment  terms,  with  a  one-year  grace  pe- 
riod and  7.5%  Interest. 

Aooording  to  information  available  In  the 
U.S.  late  last  week,  the  terms  were  improved 
etill  further  In  order  to  meet  a  Varig  demand 
for  10  years  credit  at  7.2%  interest  with  a 
three-year  grace  period.  This  reportedly  has 
been  met  by  guaranteeing  the  loan  with 
counterpart  funds  built  up  in  West  Germany, 
presumably  through  German  contributions 
to  the  support  of  the  British  Army  on  the 
Rhine. 

GERMAN    underwriting 

Under  this  arrangement,  and,  again  ac- 
cording to  information  received  in  the  U.S..  a 
»15-mHlion  loan  for  the  Varig  748  purch.ise 
Is  being  underwritten  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment, the  Deutsche  Bank  and  Deutsche 
Lufthansa  Airlines,  with  each  accepting  a 
third  of  the  total.  Tlie  German  government 
U  charging  a  minimtmi  2,5%  Interest  rate, 
while  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  Lufthansa  will 
receive  9.5%  each  for  an  average  of  7.166% 
for  the  full  loan. 

Had  Varig  gone  through  with  an  order  for 
10  P-27s,  it  would  have  represented  a  pur- 
chase of  approximately  $13.3  million,  but  the 
total  Brazilian  market  is  estimated  at  about 
100  short-range  turboprop  transports.  In- 
cluding 40  for  the  military.  Brazils  Cruzeiro 
do  Sul  has  expressed  an  Interest  in  10  FH- 
227s  to  replace  the  15  Convalr  240s.  340s  and 
♦408  It  has  on  hand,  and  Viacao  Aerea  Sao 
Paulo  wants  10  aircraft  in  the  F-27  class. 
Other  orders  could  be  expected  to  follow  If 
these  were  obtained,  but,  barring  any  Pair- 
child  Hiller  success,  the  748  may  have  the 
market  to  itself.  The  Varig  order  represents 
a  major  step  in  this  direction. 

And.  even  if  the  carriers  could  afford  to — 
or  were  willing  to— finance  the  purchases  on 
a  flve-year  basis,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so  by  the  Brazilian  government.  The 
country's  state-owned  Central  Bank,  which 
has  agreed  to  an  International  Monetary 
Fund  proposal  that  It  restrict  Brazil's  short- 
term  credits  to  a  maximum  of  $80  million 
has  determined  that  anything  under  eight 
years  falls  witliin  the  "short-term"  category 
In  line  with  this.  It  has  rescheduled  all  air- 
line debts  on  a  10-year  basis  and  has  told 
the  carriers  that  future  equipment  loans 
must  be  obtained  on  a  similar  basis.  As  a 
consequence,  it  disapproved  an  earlier  Hawk- 
er Slddeley  proposal  to  Varig  for  seven-year 
nnanclng  on  the  748. 

Barring  any  change  In  heart  on  the 
part  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Fairchild 
ajuers  only  hope  appears  to  be  a  firm  de- 
°«l   by  the  bank   of   any  Interest  in  such 


loans  to  Brazil  beyond  the  present  five-year 
limit.  This  possibly  could  ojjen  the  way  to 
loan  guarantees  from  the  State  Dept.'s 
Agency  for  International  Development  should 
the  Administration  determine  that  It  was 
Important  to  the  U.S.  politically  and  from 
a  gold-flow  stajidpolnt  to  capture  this  market 
for  American  equipment.  AID,  though  gen- 
erally shying  away  from  aircraft  loans  has 
made  them  on  a  limited  basis  in  the  past, 
notably  In  Bolivia  and  Guinea,  in  cases  where 
the  Export-Import  Bank  feared  to  tread. 

Brazil  also  has  been  one  of  the  nations 
anxious  to  obtain  the  F-5  and  had  purchased 
several  T-38  trainer  versions  of  the  aircraft 
with  this  expectation.  With  Brazil's  current 
money  squeeze,  however,  the  government  has 
decided  to  postpone  any  action  in  this  area, 
although  its  air  force  is  down  to  a  bare  mlnJ- 
miun  of  combat  aircraft — about  five  flyable, 
aging  British  Gloster  Meteors  out  of  the  73 
originally  purchiused  at  a  time  when  State  and 
Defense  Dept.  policy  precluded  any  potential 
U.S.  sales.  The  eventual  market  is  estimated 
at  about  60  aircraft. 

Aside  from  Peru,  Venezuela  and  Chile.  Ar- 
gentina is  the  other  prime  candidate  for  a 
fighter  aircraft  buy  In  the  immediate  future. 
It  has  been  told  by  the  Defense  Dept.,  in  a 
break  with  policy,  that  the  P-5  can  be  sold 
to  the  country  sometimes  around  1970.  With 
the  Peruvian  Lightning  buy,  however,  Ar- 
gentina is  not  expected  to  be  willing  to  wait. 
A  similar  assurance  had  been  offered  to  Peru, 
with  18  ol>solescing  North  American  P-86s 
offered  under  grant-aid  as  interim  aircraft, 
but  the  Peruvians  decided  against  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  Argentinians  also  have  been  permitted 
to  meet  a  portion  of  their  requirement 
through  the  purchase  of  25  Douglas  A-4B  Jet 
strike  aircraft  taken  under  protest  from  the 
lnv«itory  of  the  U.S.  Navy  reserve  program. 
But,  because  of  the  demands  of  Vietnam  on 
U.S.  versions  of  the  ah-craft.  the  purchase  of 
spares  has  been  difficult,  and  some  of  the 
Argentinian  A-4s  are  being  flown  at  a  rate 
of  less  than  20  hr. /month. 

And,  even  should  the  State  and  Defense 
Depts.  make  a  radical  shift  In  policy.  It  may 
be  too  late  to  permit  any  major  dent  In  the 
move  toward  Europe  from  the  price  stand- 
point alone.  The  Swedes,  as  an  example, 
reportedly  are  offering  used  Mach  2  Drakens 
from  the  air  force  inventory  at  a  cost  of 
$600.000-«700.000  per  aircraft.  Including 
spares.  On  a  price  basis  alone,  this  is  severe- 
ly competitive  with  the  Mach  l-plus  P-5. 
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Sept.  26,   19661 

Chileans   Eye   HS    748 

LInea  Aerea  Nacional  de  Chile  Is  expected 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Brazil's  Varig  Airlines 
with  a  matching  order  for  10  Hawker  Sidde- 
ley  Avro  748  turboprop  transports. 

The  formal  contract  probably  will  be 
signed  in  Santiago  in  the  near  future".  The 
order  follows  speculation  In  the  U.S,  that  the 
Varig  lead  plus  continuing  Export -Import 
Bank  restrictions  on  available  credit  terms 
for  export  sales  of  the  competing  Fairchild 
Hiller  F-27  will  open  the  South  American 
short-range  turbo-prop  transport  market  for 
a  virtual  748  sweep  (AW&ST  Sept.  19.  p.  26). 

Under  terms  of  the  Hawker  Slddeley  con- 
tract with  Varig.  the  first  aircraft  will  be 
delivered  seven  months  after  the  formal 
signing  of  the  order  and  five  of  the  10  will  be 
In  Varig's  possession  within  12  months  after 
the  signing.  Delivery  schedules  for  the  re- 
maining five  will  be  established  in  early  1968. 

Total  cost.  Including  spares  and  seven 
spare  Rolls-Royce  Dart  R  Da  7  Mk.531  pow- 
erplants,  will  be  $15  million.  Varig  will  pay 
10%  of  the  cost  In  cash,  while  7.166%  finan- 
cing for  the  remainder  has  been  arranged 
In  West  Crtirmany.  The  10-year  loan  stipu- 
lates an  Initial  three-year  grace  period  In 
which  Varig  payments  wiU  be  waived. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nj.iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  re- 
cent column,  by  Walter  Trohan,  the  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

It  has  been  extremely  encouraging  to 
me   to    note    that   in    recent   days   re- 
sponsible  elements   of   the   civil   rights 
movement  in  this  country  have  begun 
active   consideration   of   a   proposal    to 
repudiate  so-called  black  power  organi- 
zations.   As  one  who  does  not  believe  in 
racism  of  the  "white  only"  variety  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  the  reverse  of  that 
proposition  as  exemplified  in  some  state- 
ments by  the  exponents  of  black  power. 
As  the  enclosed  article  by  Mr.  Trohan 
points  out,  there  are  unfortunately  in- 
stances  where   official   agencies   of   the 
U.S.   Government   have   given   aid   and 
comfort  to   the  authors  of  the  arrant 
nonsense  that  this  country  must  under- 
go a  black  revolution  If  our  Negro  citi- 
zens are  ever  to  be  accorded  the  rights 
and   dignity   of  equal   citizenship.      As 
Mr.  Trohan  points  out,  we  should  not  so 
soon   forget   our  heritage   as   a   nation 
which  has  consistently  advanced  to  high 
position  and  honor  men  of  diverse  racial 
extraction  and  representing  many  differ- 
ent ethnic  minorities. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  In  this 
regard  Mr.  Trohan  has  called  attention 
to  some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  whose  par- 
ents were  foreign  bom.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  America  will  always  be  a  land  where 
top  jobs  in  Government.  Industry,  and 
every  other  field  of  human  endeavor  are 
open  on  an  unrestricted  basis  to  all  men 
and  women  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

The  article  follows: 
PovERTT       Program       Booklets       Stronglt 

Racist — Encourage    Black    Rfvolltion 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  September  16.— Tliere  Is 
cause  for  concern  if  not  apprehension  in 
the  books  and  booklets  being  distributed  un- 
der the  so-called  poverty  program  supposedly 
for  the  reeducation  of  the  unfortunate  and 
underprivilegfa. 

It  would  seem  that  the  purpose  of  these 
writings  is  to  encourage  black  revolution. 
They  are  strongly  racist,  where  they  should 
be  promoting  education  as  the  ultimate 
answer  to  better  relations  among  races. 

More  seriously  the  publications  are  larded 
with  heavy  doses  of  doctrine  that  Is  as  red 
as  anything  the  Kremlin  puU  out.  However, 
it  seems  to  be  a  major  sin  to  detect  the  hand 
of  communism  In  any  phase  of  the  clvU 
rights  program,  especially  In  demonstrationB 
or  incitement  toward  violence. 

Por  this  reason  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  many  of  these  books  and  pamphlets  call 
for  political  action.  They  appear  to  be  cal- 
culated to  encourage  rather  than  discourage 
violence. 
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Among  the  authors  axe  Eoany  writers  who 
have  helped  the  growth  of  crime  by  excusing 
vlolenoe  and  dl«oouraglng  respect  for  law  and 
order.  Some  have  helped  to  tie  the  hands 
ot  police. 

GKEB),    NOT   POVHITT.    BRTXDS    cyME 

Prom  the  beginning  of  time  It  has  been 
obvious  that  greed  rather  than  poverty  is 
the  great  crime  breeder.  There  is  more  crime 
In  this  country  than  in  some  poor  nations. 
altho  relatively  few  here  go  hungry,  but 
many  steel  because  they  want  something 
without  working  for  it. 

One  of  the  oCBce  of  economic  opportunity 
1  pamphlets  states  flatly  that  racial  minorities 
have  always  been  oppressed  here.  This  Is  out 
and  out  nonsense  and  the  presence  of  names 
like  PoKc,  Javtts,  HausKA.  Inouts,  MtrsKiz, 
Pastobx.  and  Bibicott  In  the  Senate  give 
proof   that   It   Is    a   lie.    to    say    nothing    of 

AODABBO,     BIJI.TNIK,     DaDDAKJO,     DC     LA     GrAZA, 

DravsrrnsKi,  Pcqua,  Gonzalez,  Matsunaga, 
^iTTBiTz,  and  Zablocki. 

All  Americans,  except  the  Indians,  who 
were  treated  worse  perhaps  than  any  among 
ua.  Including  slaves,  were  once  Immigrants. 
The  United  States  has  always  prided  Itself 
on  being  the  great  melting  pot  Into  which 
the  oppressed  and  ambitious  of  all  nations 
cotUd  pour  their  talents  and  their  cultures 
for  common  advancement. 

The  Irish  once  had  their  troubles  among 
the  Brahmins  of  Boston,  but  that  didn't 
prevent  the  Kennedys  from  becoming  one  of 
tbe  nation's  wealthiest  and  most  successfui 
political  families  with  one  son  a  President 
and  two  others  senators. 

CALLS    irUCH    or   AGCaZSSIOK    HEALTHY    THING 

One  of  the  volumes  offered  by  the  poverty 
program's  reeducation  program  is  Negro  Self 
Concept.    It  contains  such  staements  as: 

"Much  of  the  aggression  of  the  Negro  is  a 
Tery  healthy  thing." 

"As  the  Negro  becomes  more  concentrated 
In  urban  centers  and  achieves  more  political 
power.  It  is  even  possible  that  new  metropoli- 
tan govenunents  will  emerge  which  will 
widen  the  base  to  include  white  suburbs." 

"Sit-ins.  freedom  rides,  and  other  demon- 
stratlona  are  Indicative  of  a  different  mood  of 
aggresBlTeneee — significantly  led  by  young 
Negroea — ^that  In  turn  speaks  of  a  more  posi- 
tive radai  Image." 

Possibly  all  of  this  is  academically  true, 
but  one  can  wonder  if  such  reading  doesn't 
provoke  violence  or  Incite  to  violence  rather 
than  promote  progress.  Of  course  It  is  very 
tame  along  side  statements  by  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael.  national  head  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent (Xxxdinating  committee,  who  said  in 
a  recent  Interview  here: 

"We're  going  to  organize  and  fight  for  our 
free  elections  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
way  the  boys  in  Viet  Nam  are  fighting  for 
elections  over  there  ...  If  we  don't  get  the 
vote  we  are  going  to  burn  down  the  city," 
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Leif  EriksoB  Celebrations,  October  8, 
1966^Addrets  by  Capt.  Finn  Ronne, 
U^.  Navy,  Retired  . 


monies  held  at  the  historic  Mariners 
Museum  In  Newport  News,  Va.  The  Ice- 
landic Ambassador,  the  Norwegian  Am- 
bassador's representative.  Congressmen 
and  other  important  Government  offi- 
cials, along  with  the  general  public  wit- 
nessed a  bcautifi-U  ceremony  perfonned 
unrfcr  absolutely  perfect  Virsinia  skies. 

The  succc.=;s  of  thi.s  second  commem- 
moration  of  Leif  Erikson  was  due  large- 
ly to  the  magnificent  work  of  a  commit- 
tee which  included  from  the  Wa.shington 
area  Mark  Evan3,  Inga  Rundvold.  Kai'in 
Hevener,  Elunous  Mangor.  Howard  Hau- 
eerud,  and  Adm.  George  Dufek  and  Kit 
Larson  from  the  Tidewater  area. 
Thanks  also  should  be  extended  the  Pe- 
ninsula Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Mariners  Mu.'^eum  for 
their  willingness  to  actively  participate 
in  the  event. 

The  main  addrc.'is  was  delivered  by 
Cap*  Finn  Ronne,  who  gave  a  poignant 
renc.iion  of  the  early  colonization  of 
North  America  by  Leif  and  his  followers. 
I  think  many  of  my  colle-agues  will  be 
interested  in  his  remarks  which  follow: 
LtiF  Erikso.n-  Celebrations.  Octobee  8.  1966, 

ADDRE.SS    BY    CaPT     FINN    RO.NNE,    U.S.    NaVY, 

Rtrrm.ES 

As  authorized  by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  U.S. 
Congress,  the  Presidtr.t  of  the  United  States 
Issued  a  Proclamation  desii^iatinj;  October 
9th  as  Leif  Enfoor.  Day.  Tiio  establishment 
of  October  9  of  each  year  as  Leif  HIrikson  Day 
coiistltutes  lor.g-cvrrdue  rec'>«;r.itloii  of  t!iis 
courageous  Norseman  *ho  tirsi  landed  on  the 
North  American  continent. 

In  part,  the  President's  Proclamation 
states:  "Leif  Krikson,  one  of  the  great  lead- 
ers of  the  heroic  at'e  of  Nordic  exploration, 
is  a  sourc«  of  special  inspir.ition  to  millions 
of  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent.  The 
■Viking  explorers  of  a  thcu.sand  years  ago  left 
us  an  example  of  courage  and  daring  that  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Their  far-reaching 
voyages  across  frigid  Nordic  seas  in  small 
boats  are  a  Listing  testament  to  what  men's 
bravery  and  determination  can  achieve." 

The  President  concluded  his  Proclamation 
with  the  invitation  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  honor  on  this  day  the  mem- 
ory of  Leif  Erikson  by  holding  appropriate 
exercises  and  ceremonies  in  schools  and 
churches,  or  other  suitable  places.  Since  the 
date  falls  on  a  Sunday  this  year,  we  are  pay- 
ine  respects  here  today  by  celebrating  one 
day  eajly. 

Leif  Erikson.  an  explorer  of  the  future,  was 
born  about  ye:ir  950  in  Iceland.  He  was  the 
son  of  Erik  the  Red,  discoverer  of  Greenland, 
and  by  the  time  he  came  of  age,  Leif  and  his 
family  lived  in  Greenland.  Leif  became  the 
first  navigator  of  the  time  to  sail  directly 
from  Greenland  to  Norway  wTthout  stopping 
at  Iceland.  Here — he  .was  conunJssloned  by 
King  Olav  Trygvasoa.,  the  King  of  Norway, 
to  Greenland  to  introduce  Chris- 
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Mr.DOWKINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  Pres- 
idential proclAinatioii.  Octot>er  9  this 
year  h««  been  selected  as  Leif  Erikson 
Day  In  honor  of  that  Intrepid  Norseman. 

Last  Saturday,  October  8.  Leif  EMkson 
Day  was  celebrated  vdth  Impressive  cere- 


a   feat   for   which   he   Is   also 


to  return 
tianity   there, 
credited. 

The  adventtirous  Nor:men  f(jund  America 
In  Just  the  same  way  they  hnd  found  Iceland 
and  Greenland  at  an  earlier  date,  and  before 
that  Shetland  and  Faeroe  Islands.  And  that 
Is  by  a  combination  of  luck  and  skill.  Winds 
and  storms  probably  drove  the  Vikings  off 
their  usual  course  to  within  sight  of  the  new 
\  lands.  Greenland's  lack  of  timber  and  re- 
H  ports  of  other  material  enduceraents  enticed 
enterprising  men,  to  return  to  the  new  lands 
In  search  of  wealth  and  adventure.  The  dis- 
coverers and  explorers  were  followed  by  the 
settlers,  as  had  been  the  pattern  In  previous 
'Viking  expansion.  Leif  was  the  kind  of  man 
the  Norsemen  admired.  His  title  "Lucky", 
which  was  added  to  his  name  after  he  had 
rescued  a  ship-wrecked  crew,  was  a  word  of 
greater  depth  and  significance  In  those  days. 


His  was  a  story  destined  to  live  on  through 
the  sagas. 

The  Nordic  voyages  to  Vlnland,  as  recorded 
In  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  dates  back  to  98$ 
when  BJarni  Herjolfson  drifted  off  course 
Willie  sailing  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  and 
sighted  a  new  land.  The  next  was  of  Leif 
the  "Lucky".  Taking  advantage  of  Bjarni'a 
findings,  Leif  first  readied  Helluland,  tiien 
Markland,  and  finally  Vlnland  where  he  built 
houses  and  passed  the  winter,  returning  to 
Greenland  the  next  summer.  All  of  these 
lands  are  drawn  on  a  map  by  Sigxird  Sief- 
ansson  in  the  late  1500's. 

The  Saga  tells  that  a  year  after  Leif  had 
sailed  back  to  Greenland,  his  brother  llior- 
vakl  led  a  second  expyedltion  to  colonize  Vine- 
l.md.  Tlie  first  summer,  using  houses  built 
by  Leif  as  base,  he  made  a  long  exploration 
Journey  westward.  The  second  summer  he 
explored  east  and  north.  In  Markland.  the 
Norsemen  encountered  natives,  whom  they 
called  "Skraellinger"  or  Indians.  "A  fight  en- 
sued, and  rhorvald  was  killed  by  a  "Skrael- 
ling  arrow.  After  a  second  winter  in  Vln- 
land, his  discouraged  party  returned  to 
Greenland. 

Thorsteln.  another  son  of  Erik,  set  out  to 
retrieve  Thorvald's  body  from  Its  Markland 
burial  ground,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
plan  after  a  storm-tossed  summer  at  sea. 
Thorvald's  widow,  Gudrld.  married  Thorfinn 
Karlsefnl,  who  aimed  to  set  up  a  permanent 
colony  in  the  new  land.  Sailing  from  Green- 
land in  three  ships,  he  brought  along  160 
men,  some  with  families,  as  well  as  livesti:>ck. 
After  three  years  in  Vlnland.  finding  the 
"Skraellinger"  the  Nca'se  name  for  Indians, 
too  numerous  and  war-like  for  peace.  Karl- 
sefnl and  his  would-be  settlers  returned  to 
Greenland.  Gudrld,  his  wife,  brought  back 
a  small  boy  named  Snorri,  the  first  American 
known  to  be  bom  of  European  parents. 
Leif's  half-sister,  Peydis.  made  another  at- 
tempt to  settle  Vlnland,  but  her  venture 
ended  In  disaster  and  murder.  That  was  the 
last  Vlnland  voyage  recorded  in  the  sagas. 
Other  Icelandic  records  mention  the  depart- 
ure of  a  missionary  bishop  to  Vlnland  in  1121 
and  a  wood-gathering  trip  from  Greenland  to 
Markland  in  1347.  Years  later  when  the 
body  of  Thorvald,  brother  of  Leif,  was  found, 
and  a  metallic  analysis  of  his  breastplate  was 
made,  it  proved  to  be  the  same  as  thoee  used 
by  10th  Century  northern  European  warrior. 
For  many  years  there  has  been  considerable 
controversy  surrounding  the  feats  of  Leif 
Erikson  and  his  Vikings  and  so  It  becomes 
Important  to  touch  upon  other  evidence 
bearing  on  the  Norsemens  landing  on  these 
western  shores.  First,  in  a  Library  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark  there  is  on  file  a  narrative, 
sometimes  called  "The  Saga  of  Erik  the  Bed", 
WTltten  In  the  13th  CentiUT?  which  covers 
fairly  well  the  earliest  written  documenta- 
tion of  this  era.  The  earliest  Icelandic  man- 
uscripts date  from  1180,  and  In  the  14th 
Century  old  manuscripts  of  every  kind  'were 
extensively  copied.  'Without  them  we  would 
be  unable  to  piece  together  the  geographical 
achievements  of  the  Vikings  from  the  often 
be'wlldered  relics  in  Newfoundland  and  North 
America. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  Dr.  Helge  Ingstad, 
the  archeologlcal  explorer,  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  Vikings  did  explore  the  shores  of 
the  North  American  Continent  about  1000 
AX).  In  his  statement  before  a  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  Dr.  Ingstad 
recited  evidence  of  a  Norse  settlement  la 
Newfoundland.  He  said  radioactive  carbon 
tests  left  no  doubt  that  remains  tmearthed 
there  date  back  to  about  1000  AJ3.  Scien- 
tists from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington  and  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  support  Dr. 
Ingstad's  repxxt  that  the  remains  uncovered 
on  Newfoundland  unquestionably  were  ot 
pre-columblan  Norse  origin. 

And  finally  to  corroborate  the  largsat 
claims  for  Viking  explorations  Is  a  World  Map 
of   1440  now  In  Belneck6  library  at  Til* 
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University,  New  Haven.  Conn.  This  map, 
which  shows  Vlnland  as  an  Immense  land 
southwest  of  Greenland,  was  found  in  1957 
In  Europe,  by  a  New  Haven  rare  book-dealer. 
It  is  11  by  16  Inches  In  size,  drawn  In  Ink  on 
parchment.  It  was  bound  In  with  twenty- 
one  manuscript  pages.  But  worm  holes  in 
the  map  and  in  those  pages  did  not  coincide. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  map  had  been 
part  of  a  larger  volume.  Not  long  thereafter, 
by  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  larger 
volume,  Tartar  Relations,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Yale  University.  Micro- 
scopic studies  showed  that  the  worm  holes 
In  this  voUmie  coincided  with  those  on  the 
map.  Tlie  map  was  then  studied  by  cartog- 
raphers at  Yale  and  at  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere.  The  authenticity  of  the 
hand-written  notations  on  It,  and  Its  dating 
as  about  1440  were  established  beyond  ques- 
tion. On  this  1440  World  Map,  Greenland 
Is  remarkably  accurate  In  general  outline. 

In  suntuiiation,  Leif  Erikson  distinguished 
himself  by  doing  two  things  that  had  never 
been  achieved  before.  First:  He  made  man's 
first  voyiige  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Sec- 
ond: He  discovered  the  mainland  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  with  It  the 
previously  unknown  existence  of  the  western 
half  of  the  world. 

Let  me  relate  a  facetious  comment  that  I 
attribute  to  my  wife.  Each  time  I  proudly 
state  that  my  ancestors  discovered  America, 
she  counters  immcditaely  by  saying,  "They 
certainly  were  not  very  smart — they  didn't 
recognize  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  It  and 
went  back  home  again".  They  never  did! 
Not  really! 

In  spirit.  Leif  Erikson  vas  the  first  Amer- 
ican. His  blood  was  that  of  a  race  of  pio- 
neers. This  Viking  spirit  has  been  carried 
on  through  the  Centuries,  by  these  stiu-dy 
people.  As  a  result  of  the  Scandinavian's 
search  for  adventure,  they  extended  their 
views  world-wide  and  made  those  ancient 
Nordic  virtues  a  part  of  our  American  heri- 
tage. For  it  was  largely  men  and  women  of 
Norwegian  and  Icelandic  birth  or  descent 
who  first  broke  through  the  tough  sod  of  the 
prairies.  They  left  their  small  mountain 
valleys  and  hamlets  in  the  old  country  for 
the  lush  meadows  and  sun-drenched  prairies 
of  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. Today,  Citizens  bearing  such  names 
as  Nelson.  Shlpstead,  Warren,  Sverdrup, 
Singstad  and  Jackson  are  to  be  found  among 
our  greatest  statesmen,  soldiers,  teachers, 
engineers  and  scientists.  They  have  en- 
riched every  aspect  of  our  national  life.  All 
of  them  were  In  some  degree  inspired  to  their 
personal  achievements  by  the  example  of  Leif 
Erikson. 

As  Congressman  Thomas  W.  Pexly  from 
the  State  of  Washington  stated  so  eloqu- 
ently: Leif  Erikson  Day  Is  no  mere  empty 
tribute  to  the  past.  It  is  a  living,  dynamic 
challenge  of  the  present  and  the  future.  We 
are  what  our  history  has  made  us.  We  can 
be  what  we  have  the  wUl  to  make  of  our- 
selves, drawing  upon  the  finest  tradition  of 
the  past  and  the  present. 

In  conclusion — let  me  thank  you — each 
and  every  one  of  you  for  this  great  privilege 
of  addressing  you  here  today. 

Good  day  all!  (Ha  en  god  dag  allesam- 
men!) 
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Mr.     HUTCHINSON.    Mr.     Speaker, 
like  many  Members  of  Congress  I  make 


periodic  reports  to  the  people  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  expressing  my  vie'R's 
on  Issues  of  current  interest.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  text  of  my  report  dated  October  1966 : 
A  year  ago,  as  the  first  session  of  the  8»tii 
Congrees  ended,  we  were  assured  that  the 
1966  session  would  be  comparatively  short 
and  that  we  would  have  the  chance  this 
fall  to  return  to  otu-  Congressional  districts 
to  discuas  with  the  people  the  disquieting 
problems  which  are  besieging  America  today. 
These  promises  and  predictions — so  con- 
fidently made — have  not  materialized.  This 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress  con- 
tinues in  mid-October  without  having  com- 
pelted  Itfi  work  on  essential  appropriation 
measures.  It  was  my  hope  that  I  might 
present  to  Uie  people  of  the  Fourth  District 
of  Michigan  a  complete  summary  of  the  work 
of  this  Congress  in  time  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them  during  the  faU  campaign.  But  the 
failure  of  the  Congre.s8  to  complete  Its  work 
makes  that  Impossible.  I  must  be  content 
with  the  foUowing  commentary  on  several 
categories  of  governmental  activity  .... 

SPENDING  AND  INrLATION 

It  is  likely  tlie  federal  government  will 
spend  $l30-billion  this  fiscal  year,  whUe  its 
revenues  wUl  approach  $117-bUlion.  The 
remaining  $l3-bUlion  wll  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed and  the  national  debt  Increased. 
Yet  this  has  been  a  year  of  peak  prosperity, 
a  year  of  economic  boom,  and  It  is  the  kind 
of  a  year  in  which  the  government  should 
be  accmnulaUng  a  surplus  rather  than  a 
deficit.  My  votee  liave  t>een  for  economy  and 
a  balanced  bud*jet.  I  was  proud  to  recenUy 
receive  the  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury" 
award  from  National  As-sociated  Businessmen 
because  of  my  votee  for  saving  taxpayers- 
money,  Incident&Uy,  this  was  my  second 
Watchdog  award,  having  received  it  hi  1964 
for  my  record  in  the  88th  Congress. 

Inflation  la  a  rapid  decrease  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money,  and  It  Is  evident 
in  a  rapid  increase  In  prices.  It  is  caused 
when  demand  for  goods  and  services  greatly 
exceeds  the  supply.  It  wiU  stop  when  sup- 
ply Is  increased  to  meet  demand,  or  when 
demand  is  reduced  to  equal  supply.  High 
interest  rates  result  when  the  demand  for 
oredlt  is  greater  than  the  economy  can  sup- 
ply. 

When  prices  go  up  faster  than  earnings, 
oiu-  wage  earners  and  salaried  persons  feel 
the  pinch.  Retirees  and  others  living  on 
fixed  Incomes  find  they  cannot  buy  as  much 
as  they  could  before.  Inflation  Is  Uie  robber 
of  the  poor. 

Economic  policies  of  the  Kennedv  and 
Johnson  Administrations  have  been  aimed 
at  Increasing  demand  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. Where  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy failed  to  generate  greatly  increased 
demand,  the  federal  government  pumped  In 
demand  by  accelerating  welfare  and  defense 
programs.  In  this  regard,  these  Administra- 
tions have  been  all  too  successful.  Total 
demand  has  run  away  from  supply  and  the 
fires  of  Inflation  are  raging. 

To  correct  the  situation,  the  budget  should 
be  balanced  and  provision  made  for  reducing 
the  national  debt.  Federal  spending  should 
be  reduced  substantially.  Dtirlng  the  four 
years  I  have  served  In  Congress  I  have  voted 
against  many  of  these  Inflationary  spending 
plans.  These  are  "no"  votes  on  the  record, 
but  they  are  "yes"  votes  for  fiscal  sanity. 

VIETNAM 

Our  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  runs 
back  to  Truman's  time.  In  those  days  post- 
war Prance  was  engaged  In  reasserting  her 
sovereignty  over  Indo-Chlna  which  the  Jap- 
anese had  captured  in  World  War  II.  Antl- 
Communlst  Prance  was  battUng  Communist 
natlonalUts  and  Truman  aided  these  French- 
led  forces.  Elsenhower  continued  the  same 
policy.  When  Prance  was  defeated  there  in 
1964.  by  the  CormnunlsU,  Vietnam  was  di- 


vided. The  antl-Communlsts  of  Vietnam 
moved  south.  The  Communists  moved  north. 
The  Eisenhower  Administration  continued 
its  policy  of  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
and  during  the  1950's  the  South  Vietnamese 
appeared  to  be  making  both  economic  and 
political  progress.  The  progress  was  so  evi- 
dent, in  fact,  that  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam cast  envious  eyes  on  the  south.  During 
the  closing  months  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration the  Communists  began  their 
campaign  of  infiltration  into  the  south. 

Until  that  time  the  character  of  American 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  was  more  eco- 
nomic than  military.  In  order  to  counteract 
Communist  infiltralion,  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
minis-.ration  sent  in  a  few  military  advisors. 
When  the  Kennedy  Administration  began, 
there  •acre  only  700  American  personnel  In 
South  Vietnam. 

President  Kennedy  stepped  up  our  Involve- 
ment there  by  sending  in  helicopters  and 
men  to  fly  them.  When  President  Johnsun 
came  into  office  there  were  some  16,000 
American  personnel  in  Vietnam.  Now  we 
have  300,000. 

Notwithstanding  this  history  of  Increasing 
involvement,  the  American  people  seemed 
unaware  of  it  until  the  Presidential  cam- 
p.iign  of  1964.  Escalation  of  the  war  became 
an  issue  in  that  campaign  and  those  who 
opposed  further  Involvement  there  thought 
they  had  won  the  day  on  that  Issue  when  the 
votes  were  cast. 

American  boys  are  fighting  In  Vietnam, 
suffering  more  casualties  in  many  battles 
than  the  Vietnamese  themselves.  The  char- 
acter of  our  Involvement  has  greatly  changed 
during  the  past  two  years.  Against  the  coun- 
sel of  General  MacArthur  and  many  other 
military  strategists,  we  are  fighting  aii  Asian 
land  war. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  credit  the 
President  with  his  determination  to  stay 
there  until  an  honorable  truce  can  be  ob- 
tained. I  disagree  with  him  in  his  No-Win 
policy.  Wars  are  either  won  or  lost,  and  one 
way  of  losing  them  is  to  pursue  those  policies 
which  encourage  the  enemy  to  keep  trying 
harder.  I  am  sure  the  President's  goal  Is  not 
to  lose  the  struggle.  But  his  failure  to  fight 
boldly  to  win  has  confused  the  American 
people  and  has  split  his  own  political  party. 

PEACE    AT    HOME 

The  American  people  are  deeply  distvubed 
over  the  marching  in  the  streets  and  the  riot- 
ing that  has  spread  across  the  land.  Tliey 
are  concerned  about  the  obstacles  which  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  have  thrown 
In  the  way  of  criminal  law  enforcement. 
They  are  alarmed  at  the  sudden  Increase  in 
the  crime  rate.    I  share  these  deep  concern.s. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  am  working  with  these  prob- 
lems continually,  and  believe  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  popularize  law-obedience 
and  respect  for  those  whoee  duty  It  is  to  en- 
force the  law  throughout  the  land. 

CONSTRDCTIVE   SOLUTIONS 

During  this  second  session  I  have  sponsored 
a  variety  of  bills  offering  what  I  flmUy  be- 
lieve to  be  constructive  solutions  to  some  of 
the  major  problems  facing  our  nation  today: 

To  help  retirees  offset  the  effects  of  infia- 
tion.  I  offered  HR  16603,  which  would  provide 
for  an  automatic  3"o  increase  in  S&cial 
Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  benefits 
whenever  the  cost-of-living  Index  rises  three 
points. 

In  the  fleld  of  cirtl  rights  I  sponsored  two 
bills.  The  first  was  a  resolution  opposing  the 
President's  plan  to  transfer  the  Community 
Relations  Service  ftx^m  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  the  Jusitice  Department.  I  did 
so  because  I  felt  the  move  would  change  the 
nature  of  the  agency — which  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful — from  of  conciliation  to 
one  of  enforcement.  Deoplte  oppoeltlon  from 
many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
change  was  permitted.  More  recently  I  spon- 
sored HR  17725  which  woiUd  make  It  a  fed- 
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«r*l  crlnve  to  travel  In  or  m^e  uae  of  Inter- 
■tete  or  foreign  commerce  with  Intent  to 
Indte  rlota  or  other  types  of  civil  dla- 
turbonoea. 

Oonylnced  of  the  ne«d  for  an  all-encom- 
paosing  review  of  federal  crime  laws.  I  spon- 
sored HR  16*22,  a  blU  to  eetabUsh  a  NaUonal 
CkJUUolsBlon  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws.  Under  this  bill,  the  Commission  would 
be  directed  to  make  Its  recommendations 
directly  to  CXjngrees  rather  than  to  the  Execu- 
Branch.  A  bill  similar  to  mine  was  passed  by 
theHoiise. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  on-the-scene  re- 
ports of  Unidentified  Flying  Objects  In  the 
Fourth  District  and  elsewhere  In  the  nation, 
I  offered  House  Resolution  866  which  calls  for 
an  Armed  Forces  Committee  study  of  present 
methods  of  investigating  such  reports.  In 
■ome  cases,  it  appeared  that  the  conclusions 
of  Investigators  were  based  on  cursory  inves- 
tigation and  preconceived  theories. 

I  also  sponsored  HR  12686,  a  bill  designed 
to  prohibit  shipping  to  or  from  the  United 
States  by  any  foreign  vessel  belonging  to 
firms  Involved  Ln  trade  with  Communist 
North  Vietnam. 

But  the  legislation  sponsored  by  me  dur- 
ing this  session  which  seems  to  have  at- 
tractad  the  most  attention  was  House  Joint 
Resolution  1281.  This  proposed  a  Constitu- 
ttoQAl  Amendment  which  would  establish  a 
13-year  term  for  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  At  present  they  are  appointed  for  life. 
My  amendment  is  intended  to  bring  the 
Court  imder  our  system  of  checks  and  bai- 
aaces.  I  received  considerable  mall  regard- 
ing my  proposed  amendment  and  many  who 
wrote  expressed  the  view  that  12  years  was 
"too  long." 
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One  retiaon  why  Congress  Is  in  session  most 
of  the  time  Is  that  it  is  being  called  on  to 
legislate  In  constantly  widening  fields  of  ac- 
tivity. To\ir  National  Congress  is  aslced  to 
legislate  on  matters  which  previously  were 
left  to  state  and  local  government. 

Not  loDg  ago,  for  example,  a  proposed 
•mendmMit  on  sewer  laterals  crossed  my 
desk.  Now  sewer  laterals  always  have  been 
within  the  province  of  city  governments  and 
one  woDders  why  the  federal  Congress  should 
be  occupying  Its  time  with  such  questions. 

rAKMIXS'    WOBST   ITVZ    TEAKS 

A  high  ranking  Agriculture  Department 
offlclal  has  confirmed  something  many  of 
us  have  been  saying  all  along:  That  the 
1961-65  period  covered  by  the  Kennedy - 
J<^nson  AdjninlstratlorLB  has  been  the  farm- 
ers' "worst  five  years."  In  resig^nlng  from 
his  post  as  general  sales  manager  for  the 
Department  in  disposing  of  farm  surpluses. 
Prank  lasRoux — a  lifelong  Democrat — said 
that  faim  pcrilcies  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  were  designed  to  pull  down 
farm  and  food  prices  to  court  the  more  polit- 
ically powerful  consumer  vote. 

He  said  that  In  the  1933-40  period  farm 
Income  averaged  81  %  of  parity.  Diirln^  the 
Truman  years  this  increased  to  an  average 
of  107-5%.  From  1953  to  1960 — when  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  average  was  84.5%.  But,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
the  farmer's  average  Income  has  dropped  to 
78%  of  parity. 

Mr.  LieRoux  should  know  what  he's  talking 
about.  As  the  Agriculture  Department's 
"sales  manager"  he  was  In  charge  of  selling 
off  our  nation's  surplus  crops  In  a  way  cal- 
culated to  force  food  prices  down  at  a  time 
when  the  old  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  was  threatening  to  put  farm  prices 
In  line  with  the  rest  of  an  expanding 
economy. 

SOUK   PnUONAL   NOTES 

There  were  383  roUcaUs  and  quorum  calls 
during  the  first  session  and — as  this  Is  being 
written — ^there  already  have  been  more  than 
340  this  year.    Thiis  space  does  not  permit 


listing  a  complete  record  of  my  votes  in  this 
report.  During  the  88th  Confess  my  record 
for  attendance  at  rollcall  votes  weis  well  over 
80%.  During  the  present  Ooneress  my  rec- 
ord has  continued  to  be  considerably  above 
90%  and  this — as  you  may  know — is  con- 
sidered to  be  far  above  the  avemge  for  all 
Mvjm'oers   cl   tlie   Hcuse    or    Representatives. 

"Big  Government  "  g(t,s  bigger  every  year. 
The  fact  tti;it  the  fede.-al  .government  is 
reivching  into  the  lives  of  more  and  fiiore 
of  us  is  brought  home  to  me  each  v.me  the 
postman  steps  .-it  my  office  here.  While  many 
or  the  letiers  offer  your  views  on  pending 
legislation,  a  larger  percentage  by  far  re- 
counts the  difficult  problem;;  mai'v  of  us 
have  with  federaJ  agencies.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  ycu  have  written  and  called  for 
help  and  information  relating  to  military 
service,  veterans'  affairs.  socIa!  security,  Im- 
mlgation,  taxes,  education  and  other  mat- 
ters. This  is  help  that  I'm  gl.id  to  be  able 
to  provide.  It  Is  one  of  the  major  satis- 
factions of  my  job  as  your  "man  in  Wasli- 
ington". 

Increases  In  both  the  legislative  and  office 
work-loads  thus  have  effected  many  changes 
in  the  lifi?  of  a  Member  of  Congress  in  re- 
cent years.  Not  too  long  ago.  a  Representa- 
tive 'could  count  on  being  able  to  .spend 
nearly  a  third  of  his  time  In  his  District, 
disoiisEing  legislation  and  related  matters 
with  people  at  first  hand.  This  is  no  longer 
possible.  In  ordor  to  malnt-ain  a  measure  of 
personal  contact.  Mrs  Hut^rhinson  and  I  have 
become  'wceki-nd  commailers  '  hel'Keen  Mich- 
igan and  Washington.  During  the  la.st  year 
we  have  traveled  nearly  28.000  miles  in  order 
to  "keep  in  touch".  Even  so.  the  press  of 
duties  has  made  It  n^ccs.s.-iry  to  forego  op- 
psrt-inities  to  meet  -^Tth  many  g-ov;ps  in  the 
District  during  the  year,  something  I  sin- 
cerely regret  More  and  more.  I  am  de- 
pendent on  reports  such  as  this  and  on  the 
various  news  medi.a  to  let  you  know  my 
thinking  on  the  issues  of  the  day;  and  on 
your  letters  and  your  responses  to  my  public 
opinion  surveys  to  keep  me  posted  on  how 
you  feel  about  these  same  Lssucs. 
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KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon,  October  10.  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Representative  Willum  C. 
Cramer,  addressed  the  36ih  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers 
In  Cincinnati  on  the  subjects  of  highway 
and  traffic  safety  legislation  and  the  role 
the  Congress  has  played  In  developing 
these  related  programs  Into  a  Federal- 
State-local  partnership  approach  over 
the  past  2  years. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
rightly  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Federal- 
aid-highway  programs  and  consequently 
over  highway  safety  legislation,  and  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  Iwth 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  and  the  Spe- 
cial Sul)commlttee  on  the  Pederal-Ald- 
Highway   Program   of   that  committee. 


Representative  Cramer  has  unchallenged 
congressional  expertise  on  the  matters 
with  which  he  dealt  before  the  institute's 
main  session  yesterday. 

Representative  Cramer  has  made  an 
enlightening  presentation  to  the  insti- 
tute not  only  of  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966,  Public  Law  89-564,  and  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Act  of  1966,  Public  Law  89-563,  but  he 
has  also  accurately  set  forth  the  role 
of  Congress  in  the  highway  and  traffic 
safety  programs  and  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  what  programs 
should  be  instituted  to  reduce  deaths, 
injuries,  and  property  damage  resulting 
from  highway  accidents  through  the  en- 
hancement of  safety  features  on  the 
highways  themselves,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  vehicles  diiven  on  those 
highways,  and  by  the  Improvement  of 
driver  and  pedestrian  performance. 

As  Representative  Cbamer  has  pointed 
out  in  his  address,  the  Congress,  not  the 
executive,  was  the  Ixjdy  responsible  for 
the  principal  impetus  behind  accelerat- 
ed highway  and  traffic  safety  programs 
on  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems  this 
year,  for  the  Congress  had  taken  deci- 
sive action  last  year  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Baldwin  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81,  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1965,  which  was  offered 
by  our  colleague  of  late,  John  F.  Bald- 
win of  California,  who  was  himself  an 
outstanding  Republican  leader  in  the 
field  of  highways  and  related  programs. 
The  enactment  of  the  Baldwin  amend- 
ment came  months  before  highway  and 
traffic  safety  legislation  became  one  of 
the  administration's  high  priority  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Members  and  all  Americans  concerned 
with  the  multitudinous  problems  of 
highway  and  traffic  safety,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Representative  Cramer's  remarks  at  this 
point  in  today's  deliberations: 

The  Congress  and  Highway  and  TsArric 
SAJTiTT  Legislation 
(Address  of  Hon.  ■William  C.  Cramer.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Florida,  before  the 
36th  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Traffic  Engineers,  Netherland  Hilton  Hotel, 
CinclnnaU,  Ohio,  Oct.  10,  1966) 
On  September  9th  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  Into  law  both  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966  and  the  National  Traffic  and  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.    ■The  signing 
of   those   two  Acts,  which   are  designed  to 
maXe   this  Nation's  highways  safer   by  th« 
enhancement  of  safety  features  on  the  high- 
ways themselves,  by  the  Improvement  of  the 
vehicles  driven  on  those  highways,  and  by 
the   improvement   of   driver   and   pedestrian 
performance,  represented  the  final  legislative 
step  in  the  enactment  of  those  two  important 
bills. 

The  shockingly  critical  situation  on  our 
Nation's  highways  does  not  need  to^e  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  with  you  today.  As 
authorities  in  the  field  of  traffic  engineering, 
you  are  cognizant  of  the  startling  statistics 
on  the  carnage  on  our  highways.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  50,000  people  will  die  this  year 
in  highway  accidents  and  that  a  total  of  over 
1 .5  million  Americans  have  died  on  this  land's 
highways  over  the  years,  but  It  Is  even  more 
disturbing  that  100,000  Uves  a  year  will  b« 
lost  by  1975  on  our  highways  unless  effective 
measures  are  taken  to  stop  this  slaughter. 
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It  was  with  these  statistics  in  mind  and 
with  a  sincere  concern  lor  greater  highway 
and  traffic  safety  that  no  less  than  five  Con- 
gressional Committees  held  public  hearings 
this  Session  on  some  phase  of  the  needed 
overall  effort  to  improve  highway  and  traffic 
safety. 

While  the  enactment  of  the  bills  did  rep- 
resent a  great  step  toward  enhanced  highway 
and  traffic  safety,  it  did  not  represent  the  first 
recogi.ition  by  the  Congress  of  highway  and 
traffic  safety  problems  nor  did  It  constitute 
the  first  effort  by  the  Congress  Ui  enact  Fed- 
eral statutes  aimed  at  greater  highway  and 
traffic    safety.     The   Congressional    effort    to 
enact  legislation  to  enhance  safety  on  this 
Nations   highways  did   not  begin   this   year 
with  the  President's  declaration  to  the  Con- 
gress that  he  sought  the  enactment  of  high- 
way  safety   legislation.     The   efforts   of   the 
Congress  to  improve  highway  and  traffic  safe- 
ty   began    lung    before    the    Chief    Executive 
made   known   his   wishes   for  an   accelerated 
highway  safety  program  to  the  Congress  and 
the    American    people   in    his    State    of    the 
Union  Message  of  this  past  January.    It  be- 
gan long  before  the  American  people  became 
aware  that  automobiles  are  supposedly  un- 
safe at  any  speed.     The  Committees  of  Con- 
gress which  dealt  with  safety  legislation  this 
year  and  the  Members  of  those  Committees 
had  been  well  aware  of  the  increasing  need 
for    accelerated    highway    and    traffic    safety 
measures  on  a  nationwide  basis  long  before 
it  was  conceived  U  in  the  Executive  Offices 
of  the   White  House.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Executive 
to     enhance     highway     and     traffic     safety 
stemmed    from    the   enactment   during   the 
last  Session  of   the    Congress   of   the   Bald- 
win Amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
81,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1965. 

THE    BALDWIN    AMENDMENT 

The  Baldwin  Amendment,  as  modified  In 
confeience  with  the  Senate,  provided  that 
after  December  31,  1967.  each  State  should 
have  a  highway  safety  program,  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  designed  to  re- 
duce traffic  accidents  and  deaths,  injuries, 
and  property  damage  resulting  therefrom,  on 
highways  on  the  Federal-..ld  systems,  "nie 
Committee  stated  its  intention  in  Uie  report 
on  S.J.  Res.  81  tha-  the  programs  of  every 
State  should  include  .some  measures  calcu- 
lated to  imi/iO\e  driver  performance,  ve- 
hicle safety,  hi'hway  design  and  mainte- 
nance, traffic  control,  surveillance  of  traffic 
for  detection  and  correction  of  high  or  po- 
tentially high  accident  locations,  and  such 
other  aspects  of  safety  as  might  have  been 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Secretarv,  adapted 
to  the  particular  conditions  e.xisting  in  each 
individual  State. 

The  Baldwin  Amendment  was  the  impetus 
behind  this  year's  so-called  safety  crusade. 

THIS    YEAR'S    FIRST    STEPS 

On  March  2nd  of  this  year,  the  President 
submitted  a  message  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posing the  creation  of  a  new  Department  of 
Transportation.  As  part  of  that  larger  pro- 
posal the  President  recommended  enactment 
of  a  highway  traffic  safety  act.  In  that  mes- 
sage, the  PreMdent  outlined  a  number  of 
steps  that  he  had  already  set  in  motion  un- 
der existing  law  all  of  whi.h  were  highlv  de- 
sirable and  all  of  which,  by  the  wav'had 
had  been  incorporated  in  the  original'  Bald- 
win Amendment. 

'The  Committee  endeavored  to  build  a 
truly  aggressive  highway  safety  program  from 
the  general  recommendations  in  the  proposed 
legislation  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Adnainlstratlon.  The  Committee,  after  ex- 
tended hearings,  research,  and  working  con- 
ferences With  a  Wide  variety  of  interested 
^oups  aiid  officials,  reported  a  bill  which  It 
believed  to  Incorporate  the  best  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's recommendations  and  at  the 
^TJ  <-  il^*  correct  their  weaknesses.  Out- 
Mde  of  the  spotlights  of  publicity  on  whafs 
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wrong  with  American  automobiles,  high- 
ways, drivers,  and  pedestrlane.  the  Commit- 
tee arrived  at  a  decision  on  a  bill  which  it 
believed  to  be  the  best  possible  answer  to  the 
crlticaj  needs  of  accelerating  highway  safety 
Although  well-meaning  and  public  spirited 
citizens,  Including  influenUal  public  officials, 
differ  in  good  faith  as  to  what  course  Is  best 
to  follow  under  the  circumstances,  and  al- 
though everyone  is  eager  to  participate  in 
the  safety  dialogues,  there  is  a  curious  reluc- 
tance to  face  up  to  and  shoulder  the  actual 
burden  of  reducing  highway  accidents. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  in 
my  opinion  and  I  am  sure  in  the  opinion  of 
many  olliers,  has  faced  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities iuid  h;is  £,et  forth  a  reali.stic  prograjn 
The  Committee  made  it  clear  in  its  report 
that  the  aaswcr  fcr  the  Immediate  future  lies 
in  wh.-it  the  individual  citizen  is  determined 
it  shiill  be.  The  Committee  felt,  after  hav- 
ing relied  for  years  on  the  States  to  under- 
take safety  progr;uns  on  their  own.  that  man- 
datory programs  through  FederiU  legislation 
was  at  last  inescapable. 

THE    HIGHWAY    S.-IFETY    ACT    OF    1966 

The  Highway  Safety  Act,  Public  Law  89-^5€4 
represents  a  great  step  forward  In  reducln<^ 
highw.iy  accidents,  deaths.  Injiu-ies.  and 
property  damage  resulting  therefrom. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act,  as  It  was  signed 
adds  a  new  chapter  4  to  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  new  chapter  is  appropri- 
ately entitled  "Highway  Safety."  After  a 
general  statement  of  authority  and  direction 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  assist  and 
cooperate  with  the  States  and  all  Interested 
parties,  pu'olic  aii.l  private,  to  increase  high- 
way safety,  the  he.art  of  the  Act  is  tlie  new- 
section  402  of  title  23  of  the  Code. 

Section  402  requires,  as  did  the  Baldwin 
Amendment,  that  each  State  shall  have  a 
highway  safety  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary  which  is  in  accordance  with  uni- 
form sundards  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary.  The  section  requires  the  .Secre- 
tary to  work  with  the  States.  Uielr  political 
subdivisions,  ajipropriate  Federal  depait- 
ments  and  agencies,  and  public  and  private 
orgamzaUons  in  developing  these  standards 
Although  the  Baldwin  Amendment  had  been 
law  for  over  a  year  when  thU  years  Act  w.as 
Signed,  no  meaningful  progress  had  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  In  the  development  of 
the  standards  called  for  under  that  legis- 
lation. ° 

The  Committee  made  it  clear  In  its  report 
tliat  the  Secretary  shall  substantially 
broaden  his  avenues  of  consultaUon,  that 
he  shall  seek  the  guidance  of  people  who 
are  experienced  in  the  many  aspect*  of  high- 
way safety,  that  he  shall,  as  required  in  the 
Act,  submit  his  proposed  standards  to  re- 
view by  the  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee  established  bv  the  Act 
■While  the  Federal  government  can  and  must 
assume  a  position  of  leadership  in  this  field 
the  actual  working  programs  must  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  States.  These  safegtiards 
are  sufficient  to  insure  that  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, working  through  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  will  enhance,  not  imp.air  the 
responsibilities  of  the  States. 

The  Act  requires  that  the  standards  shnll 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  performance  cri- 
teria. They  must  be  written  in  language 
sufficiently  specific  to  be  susceptible  of  eval- 
uation as  to  their  success  or  falKu-e  in  actual 
application  under  the  State  programs 

The  Secretiiry  is  speciflcallv  authorized  to 
amend  or  waive  standards  on  a  temporarv 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  new  or 
different  highway  safety  programs  Instituted 
on  an  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration 
basis  for  one  or  more  States  when  the  Secre- 
tary finds  the  public  interest  would  be  served 
thereby. 

In  discussing  these  standards  in  its  report 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  did  not  in- 
tend to  be  limiting  but  rather  it  Intended 


to  put  forth  a  discussion  to  sene  as  guide- 
lines to  what  the  Congress  intends  should  'i-e 
included  among  the  minimum  elements  of 
the  State  highway  safety  programs. 

MEAStTlES    CALCULATED    TO    IMPROVL    DRIVER 
PERFORMANCE 

One  of  the  areas  which  the  Act  requires 
the  standards  to  coAer  is  measures  calculated 
to  improve  driver  performance,  including 
driver  education,  driver  testing  to  determine 
proftcicncy  in  operating  motor  \ehiclps 
driver  examination— both  phvsical  and  men- 
tal, and  driver  licensing. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  driver 
education  in  our  high  schools  can  be  a  sls;- 
nificant  Influence  in  reducing  highway  acc"l- 
dcnts.  While  we  have  been  investing  bil- 
lions of  dollars  educating  cur  children  we 
have  not  been  willing  to  spend  the  rehUivelv 
small  additional  amount  it  would  Uike  to 
te.ach  them  how  to  stay  alive  to  use  that  edu- 
cational experience.  The  bill  permits  the 
St-'ites  to  channel  their  driver  educational 
activities  through  both  the  public  schools 
and  commercial  driver  training  school..;  which 
meet  licensing  and  certification  require- 
ments. The  Committee  feels  that  better 
WTitten  and  road  test  examinations,  changes 
in  renewal  procedures,  more  stringent  phv- 
sical and  mental  testing,  periodic  review  of 
licensed  drivers  for  renewals,  greater  uni- 
formity In  licensing  procedures  among  the 
States,  refresher  training  programs  and 
greater  concern  about  licensing  of  drivers 
under  18  years  of  age  will  contribute  to 
greater  safety  within  the  States. 

IMPROVED    PEDESTRIAN    PERFORMANCE 

Another  important  area  to  be  included  in 
the  State  highway  safety  progr.ams  pertains 
to  improved  pedestrian  performance  It  is 
the  view  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
that  no  siifety  program  will  be  adequate 
which  does  not  include  requirement*  for 
pedestriiui  educaUou,  beginning  at  the  ele- 
menury  school  level,  as  well  a*  for  signs  and 
traffic  signals  specifically  designed  for  pedes- 
trian protection,  construction  of  sidewalks 
as  part  of  residential  protection,  continuing 
enforcement  of  pedestrian  tr;xific  laws,  and 
any  other  related  facet  of  the  program  that 
can  be  devised  to  keep  both  drivers  and 
pedestrians  aware  that  all  the  fatalities  on 
our  highways  are  not  Inside  the  automobile. 

EFFECTIVE    RECORD    SYSTEM    OF    ACCIDENTS    AND 
ACCIDENT    INVESTIGATIONS 

An  effective  record  system  of  accident.s  in- 
cluding injuries  and  deaths  resulting  there- 
from and  .accident  Investigations  to  deter- 
mine the  probable  causes  of  accidents  in- 
juries, and  deaths,  is  another  Important 
phase  of  safety  programing  which  the  Com- 
mittee envisages  «hould  be  included  In  State 
highway  safety  programs. 

Though    Improved    accident   Investigation 
procedures  and  the  ustablishment  and  main- 
tenance of  effective  accident  record  systems 
are   two  separate   subjects   for  action     thev 
necessarily  go  hand  in  hand.     The  most  effi- 
cient computerized  record  system   that  can 
be  devised  will  only  be  as  good  as  the  accident 
investigation  that  suppUes  it  with  raw  data 
Conversely,    the    most    definitive,    objective 
and     specialized    accident    investigation    of 
which  we  are  capable  will  be  uselese  unless 
Its  results  can  be  fed  Into  a  record  svstem 
correlated    with    other    relevant    data"     and 
Made  to  serve  some  purpose  other  than  mere 
accumulation. 

Uniform,  complete,  and  accurate  accident 
reports,  stored  In  one  center  in  e-.ery  State 
subject  to  rapid  access  and  analvsis,  and 
compatible  with  a  naUonal  record  system  at 
the  Federal  level,  can  tell  us  not  only  how 
many  accident*  we  have,  but  what  kind  of 
accidents  they  are,  where  and  when  they  oc- 
cur, the  physical  clrcumstancee,  and  the  in- 
juries, deaths,  and  damages  they  Involve 
what  emergency  services  and  enforcement 
agencies  responded  and  how,  and  what  Ju- 
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diclal  actioDfi  resulted,  to  mention  only  the 
moet  obvious  poeelbilitles.  Tins  informa- 
tion, at  both  the  State  and  Federal  level,  can 
help  u»  to  determine  which  safety  prograjn 
elements  need  strengthening  and  which  ones 
are  good  prospects  for  productive  expansion. 
It  can  be  useful  for  education,  licensing. 
traffic  engineering,  highway  design  and 
maintenance,  vehicle  inspection,  traffic  .«ur- 
vellance.  and  virtually  every  other  a,spect  of 
highway  safety. 

BIGHWAT  DESIGN  AND  MAINTEN.^NCE  AND  DE- 
TBCnON  AND  <X>RRDCnON  OF  HIGH  ACCIDENT 
OH    POTENTIALLT     HIGH     ACCIDENT     LOCATIONS 

Those  factors  relating  to  highway  design 
and  maintenance.  Including  lighting,  mark- 
ing, and  surface  treatment,  and  detection 
and  correction  of  high  accident  or  poten- 
tial high  accident  locations  are  among  the 
moat  important  In  the  enhancement  of 
safety  on  our  highways. 

Despite  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  the  economy  to  achieve  max- 
imum safe  highway  design  standards,  most 
of  the  mileage  on  our  highways  is.  never- 
theless, substandard  with  respect  to  safety 
design.  While  the  41.000  mile,  divided-lane. 
limited  access  Interstate  System  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  engineered  and  finest 
highway  system  In  the  world.  It  constitutes 
only  slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  road  mileage  in  the  United  States; 
however,  when  completed.  It  will  account  for 
ao  percent  of  all  vehicle  travel.  Further- 
more, while  most  of  our  accidents  occur  in 
urban  areas,  most  of  the  fatalities  occur  in 
rural   areas. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  problems  are  not  in 
the  rural  areas.  As  each  of  you  well  knows, 
increasing  trafBc  congestion  in  urban  areas 
is  a  serious  problem.  Heavy,  high-speed, 
freeway  trafBc  voltunes  dumped  into  narrow. 
powly  controlled   city  streets   is  another. 

Our  long-range  problem  Is  not  so  much 
that  we  need  more  roods  as  that  we  need 
better  roads.  We  need  to  rebuild  a  vast  per- 
centage of  the  roads  we  already  have  to  de- 
sign standards  that  will  provide  for  safe 
operation. 

The  Committee  set  forth  some  suggestions 
as  to  what  we  can  do,  however,  to  enhanc« 
highway  safety.  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
clearly  set  forth  In  the  Committee  report 
for  the  benefit  of  informing  those  who  will 
have  to  administer  and  implement  this  high- 
ly important  program  and  its  contents.  I 
would  like  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on 
them. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  which  can 
be  done  In  highway  deeign,  malntentoce, 
«nd  construction  to  Improve  safety,  whlcb 
should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

First.  We  can.  require  that  all  new  con- 
struction and  reconstruction,  regardless  of 
where  It  Is,  be  built  to  no  less  than  Federal- 
aid  primary  deeign  standards,  even  if  this 
does  mean  building  fewer  miles,  and  we  can 
require  that  those  primary  geometric  design 
standards  be  substantially  raised. 

Second.  We  can  require  wider  rights-of- 
way;  Batter  slopes;  broad,  even  shoulders; 
leas  severe  curves;  removal  of  all  obstruc- 
tions of  all  kinds  from  the  right-of-way;  the 
installation  of  trafBc  control  at  intersec- 
tions; and  the  inclusion  of  turnout  or  slow 
lanes  in  all  mountainous  or  other  limited 
vlslbUity  areas. 

Third.  We  can  require  that  median  bar- 
riers and  guardrails  be  constructed  of  impact 
absorption  nutterials  that  return  cars  with 
the  least  possible  damage  to  positions  paral- 
lel to  traffic,  and  we  can  require  that  this 
be  done  inunedlately.  We  can  also  start  re- 
placing the  present  impact-dangerous  bar- 
riers and  guardrails  with  Improved  types. 

Fourth.  We  can  require  the  construction 
of  sidewalks  whenever  we  construct  street*. 
and  we  can  require  that  when  residential 
housing  development  permits  are  granted, 
they     require     that     the    development     be 


planned  to  Include  sidewalks  and  to  elimi- 
nate -iteep  grades  and  sharp  curves;. 

Fifth.  We  can  require  that  m^Untenance 
."itandards  and  practices  be  tiigh  enough  to 
keep  highways  up  to  original  construction 
standards. 

Sixth.  We  can  require  that  pedeistrian  pro 
tection  featiures  be  incorporated  it.  our  roads 
and  streets. 

Seventh.  We  can  require  that  lighted  ad- 
v.mce  si^ns,  lighted  barricades,  and  m;uiy 
other  known  or  potential  devices  ije  used  on 
constructKin  proJix:ta  where  truffle  muiit  be 
maintained,  and  we  can  require  that  there 
be  continuous  competent  traflic  direction 
through  construction  areas  during  working 
hours. 

Eisihth  Further  on  this  point,  the  Com- 
mittee report  st.,ited: 

"We  should  require  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  tiie  In.stitute  of  Traffic  Eni.'ineers  and 
the  Illuniiuating  Engineering  S<x'iety  be  con- 
sidered m  developing  standards  of  highway 
liglitmg.  .Adequate  lighting,  properly  de- 
signed, in.st, tiled,  and  mamuilned,  effects  a 
signiftcmt  reduction  in  night  accidents. 
More  than  half  of  our  tr:imc  fatalities  occur 
at  night,  when  traffic  volume  is  only  one- 
third  that  of  daytime  hours.   •    •    • 

"This  i.s  a  specific  area  in  which  the  high- 
way engineers  should  defer  to  the  expertise 
of  the  traffic  and  illuminating  engineers,  not 
only  on  the  aforementioned  changes  In 
standards  but  on  future  development  as 
well.  The  Committee  expects  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  will  take  immediate 
steps  to  improve  highway  lighting  .■ttxindards." 

Other  factors  to  be  Included  in  the  high- 
way de5>tgn  and  maintenance  aspects  of  State 
highway  safety  programs  are  surface  treat- 
ment, such  as  grooving,  to  reduce  skidding 
and  spinning  on  wet  surfaces;  the  improve- 
ment of  highway  technology;  and  the  im- 
provement  of  highway  signs  and  markings. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Rt>ads  and  tiie  State 
highway  departments  are  already  conducting 
a  program  for  the  detection  and  correction 
of  high  or  potentially  high  accident  locations, 
and  it  should  be  continued  and  expanded; 
however,  it  is  the  Committees  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Bureau  should  exercise  sub- 
stantially increased  supervision  over  the  se- 
lection of  projects  approved  for  this  program. 
The  Committee  made  It  clear,  however,  that 
while  the  cost  of  surv-elllance  of  traffic  to  de- 
tect high  accident  locations  is  properly  a 
highway  safety  program  cost,  the  cost  of  the 
construction  to  correct  the  high  accident 
location  is  properly  chargeable  aeainst  high- 
way constrtK-tion  funds  and  not  against 
highway  safety   fund.s. 

TRAmC    CONTROI,    AND    VEHICLE    rODES 
AND    LAWS 

Those  aspects  of  State  highway  safety  pro- 
grams relating  to  traffic  control  ere.  oj  course, 
of  particular  Importance  to  this  group.  Aa 
you  well  know.  trafBc  control  involves,  first, 
traffic  surveillances  to  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  traffic  control  programs  and  devices. 
Traffic  surveillance  is  properly  within  the 
province  of  traffic  engineers  and  traffic  police 
who  must  cooperate  to  effectuate  an  orderly 
program.  As  you  also  know,  traffic  safety 
personnel  are  In  short  supply  and  part  of  the 
safety  program  will  have  to  Include  grants 
to  States  and  institutions  to  develop  ade- 
quate numbers  of  them.  Increising  traffic 
volumes  demand  new  and  Improved  methods 
of  dealing  with  movement  and  congestion 
and  the  hazards  they  create. 

Considerable  experimental  work  is  already 
being  done  on  electronic  communications 
and  control  systems,  closed  circuit  TV  sur- 
veillance system*,  and  other  major  innova- 
tions. Advanced  traffic  control  techniques 
should  be  applied  as  soon  aa  they  become 
available.  Existing  techniques  should  be 
expanded.  Here  again,  substantial  improve- 
ment can  be  made  In  traffic  signals  and  high- 
ways signs. 

When  new  highway  coastrtictlon  or  recon- 
struction Is  planned,  routing  should  be  care- 


fully correlated  with  traffic  control  require- 
ments so  as  not  to  adversely  affect  adjoining 
areas.  Installation  of  the  necessary  traffic 
controls  in  adjoining  areas  should  be  made 
concurrent  with  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion. Traffic  control  devices,  signs,  and 
signals  on  all  highways  and  streets  should  be 
uniform  and  standards  should  be  continually 
reviewed  and  upgraded. 

.K  major  element  of  traffic  control  is  the 
police  force,  be  it  city,  county,  or  State.  Few, 
if  any.  Jurisdictions  have  traffic  police  forces 
of  .^aeqt^.•lte  size  and  training.  States  mu.st 
appraise  and  revise  their  traffic  coiul;  systems 
and  traffic  courts  should  be  a  regularly  estab- 
lished part  of  the  State  Judicial  system,  with 
full-time  Judges  and  staffs,  assigned  quar- 
ters, and  operating  procedures  which  insure 
Jtistice.  Unpopular  as  the  requirement  may 
be.  the  Committee  suggested  that  basic  motor 
vehicle  codes  and  traffic  ordinances  should 
meet  certain  minimum  requirement* 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Other  aspects  of  State  highway  safety  pro- 
grams which  the  law  requires  and  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  be  Included  in  safety 
programs  are  vehicle  registration,  vehicle 
Inspection,  and  emergency  services. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  Congress  is 
not  interested  in  having  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Lsstie  drivers'  licenses,  or  title  and 
register  motor  vehicles,  or  conduct  driver 
education  courses,  or  manage  highway  police 
forces,  Or  sit  as  traffic  courts,  or  operate  any 
of  the  other  safety  programs  outlined  in  my 
above  remarks  for  the  States,  but  if,  with  the 
leadership  and  financial  assistance  which  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  will  provide,  the  States 
do  not  act.  promptly  and  decisively,  some 
future  Congress  may,  unfortunately,  find  It 
Is  faced  with  such  an  unpleasant  alternative. 
With  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  highway  de- 
partments at  all  levels  of  government  bring- 
ing forth  more  effective  highway  safety  pro- 
grams which  result  in  the  reduction  of 
deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage  result- 
ing from  highway  accidents,  such  an  alterna- 
tive should  never  arise. 

AUTHORIZATIONS    AND    ALLOCATIONS 

As  Signed  into  law,  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
authorizes  for  allocation  to  the  States  a  total 
Of  $267  million  for  three  fiscal  years  1967, 
1968.  and  1967. 

The  House-passed  bill  supported  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  that  an  ef- 
fective nationwide  attack  on  unsafe  highways 
and  related  elements  was  impossible  without 
the  direct  participation  of  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions.  Your  Institute 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  In  support  of  State  and  local 
participation  in  the  highway  safety  program. 
The  Committee  agreed  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  your  Institute  and  witnesses 
from  other  organizations.  The  Act  provides 
that  at  least  40  percent  of  all  such  Federal 
funds  shall  be  exfjended  by  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  in  carrying  out  local  high- 
way safety  programs. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
not  apportion  funds  to  a  State  not  imple- 
menting a  highway  safety  program  and  fur- 
ther provides  for  a  reduction  of  10  percent 
of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned  on 
or  after  January  1,  1969,  to  any  State  not  so 
Implementing  a  highway  safety  program. 
The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  waive  any 
or  all  of  the  40  percent  local  expenditure 
requirement  if  there  are  not  enough  local 
programs  in  a  State  to  justify  the  allocation 
to  political  subdivisions  of  the  full  40  per- 
cent. Any  amount  withheld  from  apportion- 
ment to  any  State  under  section  402  shall  be 
reapportioned  to  the  other  States  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  law, 

NATIONAL   HICHWAT  SAFETT   ADVISORY 
COMMITTEe 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  established  a  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee 
to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his  de- 
signee  as   Chairman,   the   Federal   Highway 
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Admlnibtrator,  and  29  other  members,  not 
more  than  4  of  whom  shall  be  Federal  of- 
ficers or  employees.  These  members  shall  be 
selected  from  among  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments,  of  public  and  private 
Institutions  contributing  to,  affected  by,  or 
concerned  with  highway  safety,  and  other 
pubUc  and  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  groups  demonstrating  an  active  Interest 
In  highway  safety,  as  well  as  research  scien- 
tists and  other  individuals  expert  In  this 
field. 

OTHER  FEATtTRES  OF  THE  ACT 

Tlie  law  provides  for  the  esteblishment  of 
a  Highway  Safety  Agency  to  be  headed  by  a 
Highway  Safety  Administrator  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  law 
also  authorizes  the  President  to  carry  out 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  through  this  same  Agency  and  Admin- 
istrator. 

The  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  report  to  Congress,  not  later  than 
July  1,  1967,  all  standards  to  be  initially 
applied  in  carrying  out  the  new  Highway 
Safety  Programs. 

In  addition,  the  law  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  make  a  thorough 
and  complete  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  its 
effects  upon  highway  safety  and  drivers  of 
motor  vehicles,  in  consultation  with  such 
other  government  and  private  agencies  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  to  report  the  results 
of  this  study,  including  recommendations  for 
legislation  if  warranted,  on  or  before  July  1, 
1967.  I  offered  the  amendment  for  this  study 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Congress,  In 
enacting  this  requirement,  has  recognized 
the  relationship  between  the  alcoholic  con- 
sumption and  driving  and  feels  that  some- 
thing more  decisive  needs  to  be  done  about  It. 
The  law  further  requires  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carn-ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  January  10,  1968. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  on  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  because  it  is  of  great  Im- 
portance and  has  relevancy  to  traffic  engi- 
neering. The  bill  acted  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Yorks  may  bear  the  title 
"Highway  Safety  Act,"  and  the  bill  acted 
upon  by  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  may  bear  the  word  "traf- 
fic" in  Us  title,  but  it  is  the  bill  with  which 
I  have  Just  dealt  that  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  this  group. 

NATIONAi  TKAFTIC   AND    MOTOR    VEHICLE    SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1966 

A  product  of  substantially  more  fanfare 
and  publicity  Is  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  This  Act  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  against  risk  of 
accidents  occurring  as  a  result  of  the  design, 
construction,  or  performance  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  to  minimize  deaths.  Injuries,  and 
property  damage  when  accidents  do  occur. 
The  law  provides  for  a  coordinated  national 
safety  program  and  the  establishment  of 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  In  inter- 
state commerce  to  reduce  accidents  Involv- 
ing motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce  the  deaths 
and  injuries  occurring  in  such  accidents. 

The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  reach  such  a  goal  through  the 
establishment  of  appropriate  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards;  through  the  re- 
quirement that  whenever  a  Federal  safety 
standard  Is  In  effect  that  no  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  shall  have  authority  either 
to  establish  or  to  continue  In  effect,  with 
respect  to  any  other  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  equipment,  any  safety  standard  applicable 
to  the  same  aspect  of  performance  of  sucb 
vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  which  is  not 
Identical  to  the  Federal  standard;  by  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  to  consult  with  the  Vehicle 
Hlqulpment  Safety  Commission;  through  the 
esUbllshment  of  a  National  Motor  Vehicle 


Safety  Council;  by  granting  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  conduct  sucb  Inveatigatlons  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enforce  Federal  safety 
standards;  by  the  creation  of  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  appointment  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  of  a  Traffic  Safety  Administrator; 
through  the  establishment  of  a  grading  sys- 
tem for  tires;  through  the  prohibition  of  the 
selling,  offering  for  sale,  or  Introducing  for 
sale  or  delivering  for  introduction  in  Inter- 
state commerce  any  tire,  or  any  motor  vehi- 
cle equipped  with  any  th-e,  which  has  been 
regrooved;  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
the  need  for  a  facility  or  facilities  to  con- 
duct research,  development,  and  testing  and 
by  requiring  him  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress thereon  not  later  than  December  31, 
1967;  and  by  expansion  of  the  National  Driver 
Register. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  issue  Initial 
Federal  safety  standards  based  upon  existing 
public  safety  standards  on  or  before  January 
31,  1967.  On  or  before  January  31.  1968.  the 
Secretary  Is  requrled  to  Issue  new  and  re- 
vised standards. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Coimcil,  its  members  are  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public,  including 
representatives  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  remainder  to  Include  representa- 
tives of  motor  vehicle  manufacturers,  motor 
vehicle  equipment  manufacturers  and  motor 
vehicle  dealers.  The  Secretary  Is  granted  au- 
thority to  obtain  a  sound  cross  section  of 
consultants  from  the  public.  State  and  local 
governments,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
since  he  will  have  full  discretion  in  deter- 
mining the  makeup  of  the  Council,  subject 
to  the  overall  requirement  that  a  majority  of 
Its  members  must  represent  the  general 
public. 

CXJNCLUSION 
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Prom  my  remarks,  I  think  the  importance 
of  the  highway  and  traffic  safety  legislation 
Is  readly  apparent,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Congress  is  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  accel- 
erated highway  and  traffic  safety  programs. 

As  the  reports  required  by  these  Acts  are 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  subse- 
quently acted  upon,  we  shall  probably  see 
some  changes  In  specific  aspects  of  safety 
legislation.  One  thing,  however,  remains 
abundantly  clear:  The  American  people 
through  their  Congress,  have  shown  their 
determination  to  make  the  highways  of 
America  safer  to  drive  on,  to  make  the  auto- 
mobiles safer  to  drive  In,  and  to  make  them- 
selves and  their  fellow  drivers  and  pedes- 
trians more  competent  In  the  area  of  safety 
information. 


Land-Taking  Laws  Aren't  Fair 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MTSSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  introduced  H.R.  13725,  a  bill  to  re- 
vise Federal  land-acquisition  policies. 
This  biU  was  taken  from  a  thorough 
study  made  by  a  House  Public  Works 
Subcommittee,  but  Its  recommendation 
has  never  been  adopted,  or  considered. 

Several  agencies  have  already  sub- 
mitted their  reports  on  my  bill,  and  In 
most  cases  these  reports  are  favorable, 
altliough  a  number  of  changes  are  rec- 
ommended, which  In  my  opinion  would 
"gut"  the  intent  of  the  bill. 


In  the  September  30  Issue  of  Farmland 
published  In  Kansas  aty.  Mo.,  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  Meade  Alcorn  entiUed 
"Land-Taking  Laws  Arent  Pair"  It  is 
an  excellent  article  and  emphasizes  the 
very  arguments  I  made  in  submitting  my 
bill. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
and  members  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  wlU  read  this  article 
and  I  further  hope  this  problem,  too 
long  delayed  and  ignored,  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  90th  Congress. 
The  article  follows: 

Laj.d-Takikg  Laws  Aren't  FAta! 
(N'oTE.— The  follo\ring  article  is  reprinted 
from  the  September  issue  of  Aguav  Coop- 
erator.  The  author.  Meade  Alcorn,  ik  a  Con- 
necticut lawyer  and  a  former  Republican 
naUonal  chairman.  While  based  on  prob- 
lems of  Connecticut  i^pertv  owners,  the  sit- 
uations are  applicable^to  other  states.) 

The  right  of  a  man  to  the  quiet  enjovment 
of  his  property  is  among  the  most  precioiu= 
Inalienable  rights  of  every  American  The 
state  should  Jealously  protect  the  rights  of 
Its  citizens  to  that  enjoyment.  When  how- 
ever, it  is  the  state  itself  which  threatens 
that  right,  then  It  Is  time  for  clUzens  to 
become  aroused  and  to  take  action,  through 
their  duly  elected  representatives,  to  protect 
themselves. 

The  threat  to  private  property  concerns 
the  manner  in  which  property  is  being  appro- 
priated by  the  state  to  its  own  use— a  manner 
frequently  characterized  by  a  cavalier  dis- 
regard, bordering  on  contempt,  for  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  property  owner.  The  time 
has  come.  I  think,  to  right  the  balance  which 
all  too  frequently  has  tipped  to'vards  the  con- 
demning state. 

it  is  ironical  that  a  very  diilerent  concept 
of  law  applies  to  a  person  accussed  of  a  crime 
than  to  one  whose  land  faces  condemnation. 
Under  criminal  law  a  person  is  persumed  in- 
nocent and  the  sute  haa  the  burden  of 
proving  him  guilty. 

Under  condemnation  law  the  reverse  of' 
this  situation  is  true.  The  burden  of  the 
proof  is  on  the  property  owner  who  must 
prove  the  state  wrong,  an  almost  Impossible 
task,  as  we  shall  see.  And  worst  of  all.  while 
he  is  trying  to  prove  the  state  wrong,  he  may 
be  evicted  from  his  property  as  the  state 
proceeds  with  Its  project.  If  he  does  regain 
tlUe.  his  property  may  be  so  altered  as  to  be 
of  Uttle  future  use  to  him,  particularly  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

When  the  highway  department  decides  to 
construct  a  highway  from  Town  A  to  Town 
B  its  engineers  lay  out  the  route  that  road 
Is  to  take.  They  decide  where  It  will  be 
straight,  where  It  will  zlg  and  where  It  Will 
zag.  After  plotting  this  route  on  a  map, 
that  map  is  filed  In  the  clerks'  offices  of  the 
towns  through  which  the  road  will  ^o.  This 
procedure  is  designed  to  put  on  notice  any- 
one buying  property  that  a  highway  Is  about  ■ 
to  be  constructed  which  will  pass  over  the 
designated  lots. 

The  phrase  "about  to  be  constructed"  may 
be  slightly  misleading,  however.  Nothing  In 
the  law  as  presently  estabUshed  requires  the 
highway  department  to  actually  take  that 
land.  To  my  own  personal  knowledge,  these 
plans  have  remained  on  the  shelves  of  the 
town  clerks'  offices  for  several  years  without 
the  state  taking  any  action  whatever. 

The  del.iy  alone  may  severely  depress  the 
value  of  the  property  in  question.  After  all, 
who  wants  to  buy,  lease,  or  rent  property 
that  the  state  many  condemn  at  any  time! 
Of  course,  the  value  of  «uch  property  tends 
to  fall  the  longer  the  state  delays  taking 
possession.  The  state  may  decide,  after 
several  years,  to  abandon  the  planned  high- 
way and  not  take  the  land  after  all. 

If  the  state  finally  decides  to  go  ahead 
with  the  highway  and  the  owner  refuses  the 
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offer  made.  It  will  file  a  notice  of  taWn« 
with  the  Supericw  Court  In  the  country  whera 
the  prop«rty  la  located,  and  In  the  local 
town  clerk's  ofBce.  Thia  notice  will  deacrlb* 
the  property,  state  that  It  la  condemned,  and 
show  the  compensation  fixed  by  the  state 
for  the  property.  The  sum  fixed  for  com- 
pensation Is  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court. 

When  these  acts  have  been  accomplUhed. 
the  highway  department  has  fee  simple  title 
to  the  property  and  It  Is  the  owner.  As 
owner.  It  can  send  In  bulldozers,  tear  down. 
the  buildings,  and  plow  up  the  land.  The 
state  can  evict  whomever  may  be  living  on 
the  property  or  permit  them  to  continue  to 
ItTe  on  the  property  so  long  as  they  pay 
monthly  rent  payments  set  by  the  state. 
They  are.  of  course,  subject  to  eviction  when- 
ever the  sate  decides  to  use  the  property. 

What  legal  remedies  does  the  property 
owner — or  ex-property  owner  as  he  now  is— 
have?  He  can,  of  course,  accept  the  com- 
pensation that  state  has  offered.  By  far  the 
vast  majority  of  property  owner  adopt  this 
course.  He  can  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court 
for  more  compensation,  claiming  that  the 
state  has  offered  him  less  than  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  his  property. 

In  that  event,  he  usuaJIy  hires  an  attorney 
who  must  file  his  appeal  within  six  months 
mfter  the  state  has  condemned.  He  must 
hire  one  or  two  expert  appraisers  to  give  their 
opinions  as  to  the  fair  market  value  of  his 
property,  and  then  he  must  go  with  his 
attorney  and  appraisers  before  a  state  referee 
(a  retired  state  Judge),  who  will  hear  both 
aides.  Including  the  state's  appraisers,  and 
decide  what  compensation  the  former  owner 
ought  to  be  paid.  UsuaJly.  this  is  more  than 
the  state  offered,  although  occasionally  It 
has  been  lees. 

But  suppose  the  property  owner  doesn't 
want  to  loae  his  land  .  .  .  and.  In  fact,  he 
honestly  believes  the  state  has  been  wrong 
In  condemning  It  because  he  contends  it 
doesn't  need  his  land  for  Its  highway?  Such 
a  man  must  Institute  In  Superior  Court  a 
separate  action  for  an  Injunction  to  stop  the 
state  from  taking  his  property.  And  in  order 
to  get  this  Injunction,  he  must  show  that 
the  state  has  been  su-bltrary,  unreasonable, 
and  capricious,  and  has  abtised  Its  discretion 
In  taking  his  property. 

The  law  presumes  that  the  state  was  right 
unless  the  property  owner  can  show  by  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  state 
was  wrong.  He  muat  be  the  first  one  up  to 
bat  In  court,  while  the  state  can  rest  upon 
ita  presumption  In  complete  silence  to  see  If 
the  owner  can  make  out  a  case  against  the 
•tate. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  state  has  been 
arbitrary,  uru-easonable,  and  capricious,  can 
be  very  difficult,  Indeed.  The  property  owner 
cannot  simply  point  to  the  plans  and  claim 
the  error  Is  obvious.  He  cannot  simply  say 
tliat  he  doesn't  want  to  give  up  his  property 
because  that  Is  no  proper  reason  at  law.  Ha 
muat  produce  evidence  that  what  the  state 
did  was  wrong. 

Generally,  the  only  place  he  can  get  this 
evidence  Is  from  the  state's  own  files.  Thus, 
he  muat  first  go  to  court  to  seek  access  to 
thoee  fllee.  for  the  state  will  not  willingly 
allow  persona  to  go  through  Ite  files. 

If  he  geta  the  court's  permission,  he  must 
then  wade  through  voluminous  highway  de- 
partment fllee  containing  maps,  diagrams, 
letters,  memos,  reports,  and  the  like,  to  piece 
together  the  story  of  how  the  state  went 
about  deciding  to  follow  the  route  that  It 
chose. 

Assuming  the  property  owner  Is  able  to 
piece  together  the  story  of  how  the  new 
highway  waa  decided  upon,  he  must  pre- 
■umably  And  a  competent  civil  engineer  who 
will  evaluate  thla  material  and  be  willing  to 
testify  that  In  hla  opinion  the  decision  to 
take  thla  property  for  the  highway  waa  un- 
reasonable,   arbitrary,    or   capricious.      Only 


In  the  rarest  lnst.;\nce  would  ,\  property  own- 
er be  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a 
civil  engineer  when  on  the  very  face  of  the 
documents  in  the  highway  department's  files 
It  appeared  that  the  state  was  In  error. 
Bhrors  of  Judgment  are  not  so  easy  to  prove. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  takes  much  time 
and  the  expenditure  of  thonsmcis  of  dol- 
lars. This  expense  and  trouble  has  occurred 
only  beoau.se  the  property  owner  is  tryii^.g  to 
save  what  is  his  own.  Perhaps  it  is  the  house 
he  has  alway.s  promised  himself  and  his  wife. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  f.trin  whlcli  he  and  his  f.im- 
lly  have  fxitiently  tilled  and  cultivated 
through  many  a  lean  year  and  dry  stunmer 
until,  through  patience,  love,  and  unremit- 
ting toll,  they  have  developed  a  prnflrable. 
productive  nper.ition.  Whatever  the  n.Uure 
of  the  property.  It  Is  his,  and  now  he  Is  put 
to  the  enormous  task  of  trying  to  prove  his 
right  to  keep  It. 

We  must  grant  the  need  of  the  state  for 
highways  and  grant  the  sovereign  r*E:ht  of  the 
state  to  conclenm  one  man's  property  in  or- 
der to  serve  the  sood  of  all  people. 

I  submit  however,  that  there  is  a  better, 
a  more  rewsonable,  and  a  more  Just  way  to 
go  about  It.  That  way  would  be  to  make  the 
state  prove  that  It  needs  a  p.irticular  piece 
of  proper'y  for  its  highway.  If  the  o'A-ner  ob- 
jects to  the  talking. 

The  state  should  be  the  first  one  up  to 
bat  In  ciurt,  showing  how  It  arrived  at  Its 
decision  to  lay  out  its  highway  along  this 
route  and  through  this  pasture.  The  ^tate 
should  be  the  first  to  put  on  iti!  enprlneers 
to  show  why  they  picked  this  pixrticular 
route.  It  should  ncrt  be  allowed  to  sit  smug- 
ly back  to  se«  how  much  the  harassed  prop- 
erty owner  w.is  able  to  find  out  from  its  files, 
or  whether  he  forgot  something  or  overlooked 
something. 

The  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the 
state  and  it  should  go  forA'ard  first,  show- 
ing by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  its 
right  to  take  the  owner's  land.  It  shouldn't 
be  up  to  the  owner  to  h.ive  to  prove  his 
right  to  keep  what  is  already  his. 

Close  legislative  scrutiny  should  also  be 
given  to  such  f;icet.s  of  the  problem  as  time 
limitations  to  a.ssure  a  minimum  of  delay  In 
proceedings.  expodit:ou.s  handling  of  appeals, 
and  whether  or  not  such  review  should  be 
automatic  for  all  condemnations  or  only  for 
that  small  number  of  owners  who  n.ssert  a 
desire  for  a  heaj-ing 

Tlie  state  should  be  prevented  from  filing 
condemnation  maps  and  then  waiting  years 
to  condemn  when  property  values  have 
plummeted  through  the  inability  of  owners 
to  sell  or  rent.  The  manifest  Inequity  of 
allowing  the  st:tte  thus  to  load  the  dice  in 
Its  favor  must  be  corrected. 

What  can  farmers  and  others  do  to  change 
this  situation'  They  can  work  through  their 
various  organizations,  their  state  lobbies. 
and  their  legislative  representatives  to  put 
Into  their  1967  legisLituree  a  bill  which 
would  implement  the  propo.sala  outlined  In 
this  article.  The  precise  method  by  which 
this  is  accomplished  can  best  be  devised  by 
the  legislature. 

Above  all.  It  Is  essential  to  assure  maxi- 
mum f.3lrness  to  all  and  to  achieve  a  closer 
balance  between  public  Interest  and  private 
rights. 


Food  for  Peace  BUI 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

or    MlNNE.'^OT.A 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10.  1S66 

(Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. ) 


Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  this  morning's  mall  I  received 
a  very  imusuaJ  letter  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  have  very  many 
constituents  in  India  so  that  that  In  It- 
self is  unusual. 

The  letter  in  part  reads  as  follows: 

I  am  still  a  permanent  resident  of  your  dis- 
trict since  I  am  a  student  and  keep  my 
permanent  address  at  Route  2,  Clara  City, 
Minnesota. 

This  n.orulng's  papers  here  In  Calcutta 
have  in  them  the  news  that  the  House  has 
voted  to  instruct  its  conferees  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  conunittee  on  the  Pood  for 
Peace  Bill.  1  don't  know  how  you  voted  on 
this  matter,  but  I  want  you  to  use  all  of  your 
vote  power  ajid  persviasiveness  to  get  your 
fellow  representatives  to  change  their  stand 
on  this  issue. 

The  news  to  India  Is  clear — and  It's  already 
on  the  front  page — India  will  have  to  com- 
promise its  sovereignty  over  its  foreign  policy 
and  trading  freedom,  In  order  to  get  Ameri- 
ca's wheat.  This  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  pres- 
sure that  Is  making  Indians  our  enemies 
faster  than  friends.  They  are  most  sensitive 
to  pressure  over  Public  Law  489  and  other  aid 
and  every  Indian  who  can  read  knows  that 
India  needs  foreign  exchange  desperately. 

Please  don't  let  this  mistake  be  voted  into 
law.  It  would  truly  be  a  black  day  for  U.S.- 
ludian  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  knows  how  I 
voted  on  this  Issue.  I  voted  as  I  did — 
again.st  instructing  the  conferees  to  do 
what  this  young  man  is  objecthig  to — for 
precisely  the  reasons  he  states  in  his  let- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
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Statement  Commending  National  Business 
Women's  Week,  October  16  to  22,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  gen- 
uine privilege  and  pleasure  to  congratu- 
late the  business  and  professional  women 
of  my  congressional  district,  as  well  as 
all  the  business  and  professional  women 
around  the  Nation.  October  16  to  22 
marks  the  designation  of  National  Busi- 
ness Women's  Week  and  it  is  appropriate 
that  it  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  Inc. 

Women  are  today  exerting  great  in- 
fluence, not  only  on  our  national  econ- 
omy, but  on  our  social,  political,  and  cul- 
tural life  as  well.  Womanpower  Is  one 
of  our  country's  greatest  resources. 
Women's  skills  and  abilities  are  being 
used  more  fully  and  more  creatively  than 
ever  before — in  the  home,  in  the  com- 
munity, and  on  the  job. 

Since  1940  American  women  have 
been  responsible  for  the  major  share  of 
the  growth  of  the  labor  force.  They  ac- 
counted for  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
total  increase  from  1940  to  1964,  and 
their  representation  in  the  labor  force 
has  risen  from  one-fourth  to  more  than 
one-third  of  all  workers. 


We  recognize  that  women  have  been 
freed  for  work  outside  the  home  by  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances  that 
have  simplified  home  chores.  The 
growth  of  new  Industries  in  a  dynamic 
economy  and  expanded  activities  In  oth- 
ers, as  In  commerce  and  trade,  have 
opened  new  doors  for  women  in  busi- 
ness, the  professions,  and  the  production 
of  goods  and  services. 

The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women  recognizes  the 
necessity  to  elevate  the  standards  for 
women  in  business  and  the  professions 
and  has  made  this  one  of  their  objectives. 
Since  its  inception  in  1919,  the  federation 
has  made  many  successful  efiforts  to 
bring  about  about  cooperation  among 
business  and  professional  women  of  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world. 

We  find  BPW  clubs  in  active  opera- 
tion in  every  congressional  district  In  the 
United  States  with  over  3,750  local  clubs 
under  53  State  federations.  Including  all 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Peurto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  have  one  week 
each  year  dedicated  to  the  contributions 
our  business  and  professional  women  are 
making  to  our  Nation.  It  is  my  hope 
this  designation  will  bring  fuller  aware- 
ness to  the  American  public  of  the  con- 
tributions being  made  by  the  women  of 
our  Nation  to  the  pattern  of  freedom  for 
all  humanity. 


Address  Delivered  by  His  Excellency 
Charles  Lncet,  French  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Before  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALrrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  September  16,  1966 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  honored  with  the  visit  of  His 
Excellency  Charles  Lucet,  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lucet's  address  cogently  reviews 
the  growth  and  stabilization  of  his  great 
nation  since  the  Second  World  War.    He 
speaks  of  the  problems  which  exist  be- 
tween France  and  other  nations,  includ- 
ing our  own,  and  the  opportimitles.    He 
speaks  of  the  new  forces  stirring  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  dialogs  opening  for  better 
relations.    Mr.  Lucefs  comments  are  a 
comprehensive     statement     of     French 
progress  and  direction  and  I  include  this 
address  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Address      Delfvered     by     His     Excellency 
Charles  Lucet.  French  Ambassador  to  the 
UNrrED  States,  Before  the  Commonwealth 
ChVTB  OF  San   Francisco   on    Friday    Sep- 
tember 16,  1966 

I  am  delighted,  after  being  in  the  United 
States  for  several  months,  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  West  Coast  and  to  be 
able  to  accept  your  kind  Invitation.  I  don't 
need  to  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  It  Is  to  return 
to  San  Prancleco  after  ten  vears  and  to  Bee 


the  great  changes  that  have  made  your  city 
more  modern  and  more  dynamic  than  ever. 
San  Francisco  and  Prance  share  special  kin- 
ships, old  traditions  of  cultural  and  commer- 
cial exchange,  a  certain  feeling  In  the  air 
that  makes  my  compatriots  alwa>-s  feel  at 
home  here,  an  especially  warm  welcome 
which,  believe  me — as  I  am  returning  here 
after  many  visits,  but  for  the  first  time  as 
the  French  Ambassador — touches  me  par- 
ticularly. Insofar  as  I  know,  your  city  Wivs 
neither  founded  nor  designed  by  a  French- 
man, but  the  FYench  very  quickly  came  to 
your  city,  fell  In  love  with  It  and"  remained 
here.  Distances  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  above  and  beyond  so  many 
miles,  so  many  flying  hours,  even  today 
there  exists  a  community  of  feeling  that  I  am 
gratified  to  be  able  to  mention  as  I  open  mv 
address. 

I  would  Uke  to  talk  to  you  about  my 
country,  about  Its  problen^s.  its  hopes,  about 
the  rank  that  today,  after  so  many  difficult 
years,  It  holds  In  the  world.  I  would  like  to 
do  so  quite  candidly,  with  neither  fanlarc  nor 
false  humility,  knowing  full  well  that  I  am 
Bi>eaklng  to  friends  and  that  It  is  a  tradition 
among  us  to  speak  openly  about  things  to 
each  other,  without  resorting  to  formal  con- 
ventions We  haven't  done  too  badly  on  this 
basis,  you  Americans  and  we  French,  during 

two  centuries  of  friendship  and  alliance a 

friendship  and  alliance  to  which,  despite  cer- 
tain appearances,  I  can  see  no  end. 

I    have    Just    returned    from    Prance    and. 
having  been  away  for  a  few  months.  I  was 
able  to  look  at  my  country  with  new  eyes. 
The  striking  thing.  It  seems  to  me.  Is— de- 
spite the  many  problems  that  we  have   to 
solve,  that  every  country  has  to  solve— a  feel- 
ing  of   confidence,   of   calm    and    of    peace. 
First  of  all  Prance,  after  troubled  years  when 
her  Institutions  were  being  shaken  and  even 
endangered,   has  been   feeling   the   benefits, 
for  eight  years  now  after  General  de  Gaulles 
return  to  power  In  1958,  of  obvious  stability. 
A  definite  end  has  been  put  to  the  minister- 
ial crises  of  the  past,  to  the  anarchy  of  the 
public  powers,  to  a  kind  of  demagogy  caused 
by  the  impotence  of  the  executive.     France 
has  given  herself  a  constitution  that  Is  func- 
tioning normally,  that  enabled  her  last  year 
to  re-elect  the  President  of  the  Republic  for 
a  new  seven-year  term  of  office  and  will  soon 
permit  her— most  probably  at  the  beginning 
of  next  year— to  hold  the  legislative  elections 
In  which  the  French  are  already  keenly  In- 
terested.   It  would  be  wrong  to  believe  that 
because  of  recovered  stability,  my  country- 
men, and  especially  the  young  people  among 
them,  have  ceased  to  take  an  Interest  In  the 
political  problems  and  future  of  their  coun- 
try.    The  opposite  is  true.     But  the  reforms 
and  changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the 
past  eight  years  have  made  It  possible.  If  I 
may  say  so,  to  simplify  the  rules  of  the  game 
and  to  put  at  least  a  relative  end  to  the  mul- 
tiplication  of   parties   which,   for   so   many 
years,    had    overly    complicated    the    proper 
functioning  of  a  democratic  government,  to 
which  we  remain  as  attached  as  in  the  past. 
Prance    Is    therefore    being    guided    on    her 
course,  she  Is  stable,  she  has  not  thereby  lost 
any  of  her  democratic  attributes,  and   she 
knows  that  she  can  only  be  enriched  by  the 
diversity  of   opinions— provided   this   diver- 
sity does  not  paralyze  the  decision-making 
process. 

Moreover,  the  France  who  has  regained  her 
political  health  has  also  regained  her  demo- 
graphic equilibrium.  You  know  what  a  big 
problem  this  was  for  us.  because  the  two 
wars  caused  such  a  large  reduction  in  our 
birth  rate  that,  compared  to  other  European 
nations.  Prance's  population  was  tending  to 
decrease  during  the  first  part  of  this  century, 
and  for  our  economic  needs,  we  had  to  call 
on  constantly  growing  nimibers  of  foreign 
workers.  This  trend  has  now  been  com- 
pletely reversed.  Prance  Is  a  young  country, 
one  of  the  youngest   In   Europe,   and  more 
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than  one-third  of  her  population  Is  under 
20  years  of  age.  The  ra-iks  of  our  highly 
trained  personnel  are  mpldly  being  rein- 
forced by  the  appearance  of  these  new  waves 
of  population,  with  all  the  dynamism  they 
can  bring  to  oiu-  economy,  to  scientific  re- 
eearch,  to  the  conquest  of  space.  I  even 
have  the  impression  that  Prance,  without 
having  become  a  puritanical  counuv  or  one 
encumbered  by  Victorian  conformity,  has 
fewer  beatniks  and  fenver  long-haired  young- 
sters than  other  countries. 

In  addition,  after  years  of  great  economic 
Instability,  monetarj-  devaluation  and  calling 
on   foreign  capital,  Pranc«  Is  once  again   a 
prosperous  nation.    To  be  convinced  of  this 
it  suffices  to  travel  through  mv  country.  a.s 
I  have  Just  done,   and   to  see  ita  new  "face. 
New  works  and  construction  projecu  can  be 
seen  everywhere.    Without  faning,  of  course. 
Into  the  inconveniences  and  perils  of  a  stitt*- 
controlled   economy,   this  renewal,    this   re- 
juvenation  of  Prance's   economic  strucuires 
is  nevertheless  guided  by  the  State  and  by 
the  forecasts  of  the  General  Plaiuiing  Com- 
missariat.    Thus  everjthlng  Is  being  done  in 
order.     We  are  setting  about  to  modernize 
our  .^griculture,  to  avoid  Industrial  concen- 
tration in  limited  areas  of  the  country    to 
improve  our  roads  and  means  of  transport, 
and,  lastly,  to  guide  urban  growth  and  terri- 
torial development — which  we  call  •  Tamen- 
agement  du   terrltolre."     This  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  for  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries of  today,  for  you  as  for  us.     The  Uu.k 
that  lies  before  us  Is  immense,  but  the  first 
results  are  beginning  to  appear,  and  In  the 
heavily  populated  Parts  area  we  already  have, 
as  you  perhaps  know,   the  promise  of  eight 
new  "Parlses"  taking  shape  along  the  growth 
axis  of  the  Seine. 

Speaking  of  this,  I  would  like  to  sav  that 
contrary  to  some  rather  widespread  .su>ries 
we  are  in  no  way  excluding  support  from 
foreign  capital,  and  especially  American  cap- 
iUil.  to  develop  and  modernize  our  land.    Of 
course,  we  are  not  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try, and  we  have  an  abundance  of  means  of 
our  own,  whether  capital  or  human  support 
Nor  are  we  excluding— in  a  world  where  cus- 
toms  barriers,   where   barriers  of   all    kinds 
should  gradually  fall  and   then  completely 
disappear— useful  support  from  American  In- 
vestment   and    technology.      Naturallv.    this 
cannot  be  done  without  controls  or  guaran- 
tees.   It  Is  normal  for  certain  precautions  to 
be  taken  to  keep  capital  from  accumulating 
in    certain   branches    of   industry    where    it 
would  create  a  monopoly,  in  kev  enterprises 
or  thoee  working  on  national  defense    or  in 
companies  located  In  a  single  geographic  re- 
gion.    At  the  same  time,  the  results  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  research  conducted 
on  our  sou  should  obviously  remain  national 
property.    With  these  reservations,  and  Inso- 
far as  It  does  nothing  that  would  upset  your 
own  balance  of  paymente— but  that  is  your 
problem— there  are  no  a  priori  restrictions 
In  Prance  on  the  entry  of  capital,     i  might 
add    that    personally,    we   are   happy    to   see 
large  French  business  concerns  opening  op- 
erations In  your  country,  either  acting  alone 
or   In   cooperation   with   American    partners 
In  forty-eight  hours,  I  myself  will  be  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  where  a  French-Ameri- 
can plant  for  processing  aluminum  is  to  be 
opened.    This  is  the  type  of  firm  that  we  are 
glad  to  see  get  started  and  grow. 

The  current  prosperity  of  the  French  econ- 
omy shows  up  first  in  the  people's  standard 
of  living,  which  Is  climbing  every  year  and 
statistically,  now  places  the  French  people's 
Income  In  the  European  forefront,  slightly 
ahead  of  the  English  and  the  German.  It 
also  shows  up  in  the  rate  of  Investment  and 
expansion.  Paced  with  the  threat  of  infla- 
tion In  1963,  we  had  to  resort  to  a  plan  to 
stabilize  and  freeze  prices  that  was  aimed  at 
braking  an  upward  trend  that  was  too  rapid 
and  that  threatened  our  ciurency.  Now. 
three  years  later,  the  experiment  has  turned 
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out  to  be  a  ocxnplete  succeaa.  and  before  the 
rummer  holidays  this  year,  the  economy  waa 
expanding  at  the  sizable  rate  of  seven  {per- 
cent a  year.  This  Is  odset  and  pulled  Oawn 
toy  an  Inevitable,  but  bearable  price  rise  ot 
teaa  than  three  percent.  Moreover,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  our  balance  of  trade 
are  both  surpltis.  so  that  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  the  franc  tias  become  a  strong 
currency,  and  our  gold  and  foreign  currency 
reserves  stand  at  over  six  billion  dollars.  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  Is  where  the  criti- 
cism begins.  We  are  accused  of  hoarding 
this  gold  or  or  accumulating  it  only  out  of 
piue  spite,  so  as  to  embarrass  foreign  treas- 
uries, in  particular  the  American  Treasury. 

These  insinuations  must  be  discounted. 
First  of  all,  conversions  of  dollars  into  gold 
are  Inevitable  so  long  as  we  live  under  the 
gold  standard  and  so  long  as  no  different 
monetary  system  has  been  proposed  and 
accepted.  Furthermore,  this  inflow  of  dol- 
lars Into  France  Is  not  due  to  strictly 
French-American  causes,  since  In  our  bilat- 
eral relations,  the  balance  of  trade  is  heavily 
In  your  favor — more  than  one  billion  dollars 
In  UJ3.  exports  to  Prance  against  seven- 
hundred  million  in  In^ports.  The  balance  of 
payments  between  the  two  countries  is  near- 
ly even,  if  one  takes  into  account  the  money 
■pent  by  yoru*  tourists  in  France  and  the 
doUan  invested  by  your  businessmen.  This 
Inflow  of  dollars  Into  France — which  leads 
us  for  reasons  of  sound  financial  manage- 
ment, as  It  does  others  in  our  place,  to  pur- 
chase gold — Is  due  to  the  overall  world  eco- 
nomic situation  in  which  the  nagging  deficit 
In  your  total  balance  of  payments  obviously 
plays  a  preponderant  role.  In  an  area  such 
ka  this,  causes  should  not  be  confused  with 
effects. 

And  while  our  gold  stock  Is  now  larger,  al- 
though less  than  half  the  size  of  yours,  we 
bave  no  intention  of  leaving  it  idle.  First 
of  all,  we  are  using  It  for  our  own  develop- 
ment needs,  for  there  are  still  many  sectors 
In  France  to  modernize  and  enterprises  to 
develop,  mainly  in  agriculture.  On  the 
Other  hand,  our  aid  to  the  developing  peo- 
ples and  countries,  chiefly  In  Africa,  must  be 
taken  Into  account.  United  Nations  sta- 
tistics show  that  we  conie  second,  after  you, 
of  course,  in  the  total  amount  of  credits  and 
loans,  and  first  In  the  percentage  of  our  na- 
tional Income,  for  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  Here  we  are  far  above  the  figures 
reconunended  by  the  United  Nations. 

Moreover,  In  the  financial  sphere  as  such, 
ws  are  repaying  our  debts — whatever  com- 
plaints may  be  lodged  ag^nst  us  for  it — long 
before  their  maturity,  ana  I  find  It  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  myth  of  a  France 
heedless  of  her  commitments  can  still 
circulate. 

Lastly.  In  the  framework  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  we  are  practicing  the 
policy  of  international  solidarity  to  which  we 
have  pledged  ourselves.  We  participate  in 
the  dally  life  of  that  body,  and  we  subscribe 
to  the  general  agreements  to  borrow.  For 
sxample,  last  August  seventeenth  we  paid 
the  Fund  nearly  fifty  million  dollars,  which 
represented  the  twenty-five  percent  Increase 
In  o\ir  quota.  You  know,  finally,  the  part 
that  we  are  taking  In  the  operations  between 
central  banks  to  maintain  world  monetary 
■tablllty,  esi>eclaUy  by  Joining  In  the  effort  to 
shore  up  the  pound  sterling.  All  this  is  In- 
spired by  a  real  feeling  of  International 
solidarity,  by  sound  financial  management 
and,  under  no  circumstances,  by  any  desire 
to  pursue  some  kind  of  policy  unfriendly  to 
the  United  States. 

There  la  alao  another  criticism  that  must 
be  dealt  with.  France,  it  is  dften  said,  la  pre- 
oocuptod  In  her  overall  policy  with  strictly 
nationalist  motivea  and  deelgns  and  is  con- 
o*mcd  scarcely  at  all  with  what  Is  going  on 
outside  her  borders.  I  have  already  shown 
that  there  was  nothing  in  thla  where  aid  to 
th«  nnderdereloped  countries  or  where  Inter- 


national economic  cooperation  Is  Involved. 
The  same  la  true  when  it  InvoU  :^  E\irop)ean 
construction,  which  remains  one  of  our  lead- 
ing concerns.  In  this  vital  irea — as  in 
many  others,  only  bad  news  Is  n«  virs.  Atten- 
tion seems  to  be  attracted  only  when  things 
are  temporarily  goiner  badly  or  when  difficul- 
ties are  beln?  encountered.  Succeises  seem 
less  .spectacular,  and  yet  what  progress  has 
been  made! 

It  Is  a  f^ct  that  In  the  Induf-rla!  .-sphere, 
the  task  Is  nearly  completed.  By  1968,  In 
less  than  two  years  at  the  latest,  no  customs 
duty  will  be  left  between  the  six  Common 
Market  p.nrtners.  Since  last  June,  the  most 
dlfflcvilt  Job  thus  far — harmoiilzir.g  farm 
prices  and  laying  the  bases  for  a  common 
agricviUural  market — has  been  succesEfuIIy 
completed.  Difficulties  that  seemed  Insur- 
mout; table  a  few  short  months  ago  have  been 
overcome,  not  by  magic,  but  by  persLstent 
effort  on  all  sides,  concessions  by  all  the 
partners  and,  despite  their  reputation  for 
stubbornes,s.  by  the  French  delegates  in  par- 
ticular. That  Europe  that  everyone  would 
like  to  see  bom,  and  that  everyone  is  praying 
for.  Is  beginning  to  take  shape,  and.  as  I  have 
said,  it  will  become  one  of  the  strongest  eco- 
nomic unites  in  the  present  world  before  two 
years  have  elapsed. 

As  you  know,  It  Is  now  the  Europe  of  the 
Six  and  is  comptxed  of  the  original  signers 
of  the  Rome  Treaty.  But  never  h.os  It  been 
said  that  this  organizational  effort  must 
know  such  narrow  bounds.  The  case  of 
Great  Britain  looms  larsest.  Here,  every- 
thing depends  not  on  the  gtxxl  will  of  the 
Six  that  is  won,  but  our  neighbors'  own  ef- 
forts, desires  and  opp/ortunities  for  action. 
The  future  is  in  n^)  way  se;\lod  In  this  respect. 

The  Europe  In  the  m  ikmg  does  not,  more- 
over. Intend  to  shut  itself  up  behind  a  tight 
wall  ot  protectionism.  The  Common  Mar- 
ket's recent  progre<5  Is  making  it  possible 
for  the  Kennedy  Roiu^.d  negotiations  to  re- 
sume soon.  For  otir  part,  we  are  approaching 
these  Important  conversations  In  a  spirit  of 
liberalism  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
reach  a  successful  conclusion.  The  commer- 
cial Interests  at  issue  are  obviously  substan- 
tial, and  positions  on  many  points  are  stiU 
far  apart.  We  are  nevertheless  aw.are  of  the 
Importance  of  the  stake;  we  know  that  the 
time  limit  for  finishing  is  short  and  is  im- 
posed by  your  legislation;  but  we  also  know 
that  the  time  when  closed  economic  worlds 
come  face  to  face  has  passed;  we  must  there- 
fore succeed. 

No  longer  Is  It  impossible  to  dream  of  giv- 
ing this  lit)eral  Europe — limited,  of  course, 
to  the  Western  powers  at  first — expanded 
frontiers  and  horizons.  As  each  one  recog- 
nizes, contacts  are  becoming  po,ssible  on  the 
cultural,  economic  and,  even,  political  levels 
with  the  Eastern  European  countries,  once 
masked  by  an  Iron  curtain  that  grows  less 
heavy  day  by  day.  Evervthlng  is  stirring  and 
changing  In  a  new  world,  a.nd  especially  in 
a  new  Europe.  General  de  Gaulle's  trip  to 
the  USSR  this  past  June,  and  the  trips  by 
the  French  Ministers  to  the  people's  democ- 
racies, have  more  th.ui  demonstrated  that 
between  all  the  European  powers,  there  are 
possibilities  for  ditent.e.  for  l>-'t,ter  under- 
standing and.  who  knows,  perliaps  one  day 
for  an  entente,  at  least  on  specific  points  and 
In  specific  fields.  Obviously,  nothing  Is.  pos- 
sible so  ".ong  as  the  Gerni m  problem,  which 
maintains  a  perm.anent  bed  of  trouble  and 
uncertainty  in  tlie  center  of  Europe,  Is  not 
solved.  We  French  have  always  believed,  and 
we  still  believe,  that  It  can  be  solved  only 
through  the  reunification  of  this  divided 
people,  not  by  force,  not  by  violence,  but  by 
the  consent  of  all  those  concerned,  that  is, 
by  the  consent  of  Its  neighbors  in  both  West 
and  East.  Then,  Europe  would  once  again 
fit  Into  iw  global  framework;  perhaps  some 
of  the  seeds  of  this  will  ultimately  grow. 

In  any  event,  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  looking 
at  Europe,  the  threats  of  the  past  have  waned 


and  are  fading  out.  The  Cold  War  is  no 
longer  In  season,  thank  goodness.  Dialogues 
are  becoming  possible  again  and,  though  re- 
maining cautious,  we  can  draw  certain  con- 
sequences. You  know  our  position  toward 
the  Atlantic  alliance.  We  still  consider  it 
necessary,  and  we  would  not  hesitate,  when 
the  time  came,  to  honor  our  commitment,';, 
in  accordance  with  our  Constitution,  should 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  direct 
threat  to  our  own  security.  What  country 
would  not?  That  is  why,  having  decided  to 
cooperate  and  to  examine  in  conimon  the 
contingencies  and  the  necessities  of  wartime, 
we  do  not  believe  it  necessary  In  1966  to 
maintain  our  alliance  In  the  net  work  of 
rigid  forms  required  twenty  years  ago  by  tlie 
imminent  threat  of  a  war  that  today  Is 
averted. 

In  all  the  areas  I  hr.ve  Just  mentioned. 
Prance  Intends  to  keep  the  door  open  to  most 
of  the  countries  in  the  world,  for  she  harbors 
neither  a  vindictive  spirit  nor  a  desire  to 
change  the  status  quo.  She  desires  peace  for 
herself  and  for  others,  and  she  should  not 
be  blamed  if  she  sometimes  plainly  points 
the  way  toward  it.  With  the  United  States. 
my  country  cannot  forget  that  It  is  linked 
by  two  centuries  of  alliance  and  that  our 
soldiers  have  fought  together,  but  never 
against  each  other.  Nor  can  it  forget  that. 
while  we  helped  you  to  gain  your  Independ- 
ence, you  helped  us  twice  In  one  century 
to  regain  ours.  Otir  traditions  have  b?en 
common,  and  our  thinkers  of  similar  plii- 
losophiea.  This  has  not  prevented  us,  over 
the  years,  from  having  had  our  own  special 
interests  and  conflicting  viewpoints.  But.  In 
spite  of  it  all,  they  have  never  drawn  us 
further  apart  than  was  proper.  It  looks  as 
though  we  are  still  friends  and  allies.  In 
any  event,  that  is  our  fondest  desire,  and 
I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to  travel  acro,ss 
your  country  to  share  with  you  here  my  deep 
confidence  in  our  friendship  and  In  our  al- 
liance. 
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Vietnamete  Vote  Tefli  World  They  Would 
Rather  Be  Dead  Than  Red 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  Jollet  (111.)  Herald-News,  Sept.  19, 

1966] 

Vietnamese  Vote  Tells  World  Thzt  Woctj) 

Ratheb  Be  Dead  Than  Red 

(By  Dumltru  Danlelopol) 

Washington. — The  elections  In  South  Viet 
Nam  carry  a  message  for  the  whole  world. 

And  it  reads  loud  and  clear. 

The  Vietnamese  have  told  us  that  they 
would  "rather  be  dead  than  Red." 

The  Communists  know  that  they  can  never 
win  In  a  fair  fight,  they  can  never  come  to 
power  in  a  free  election. 

The  Viet  Cong  have  no  delusions.  They 
used  everything  in  their  power  to  sabotage 
the  voting — violence.  Intimidation,  threats, 
arson,  bombings  and  murder. 

They  failed. 

The  Vietnamese  people  in  defiance  of  all 
this  went  to  the  polls  in  unheard-of  num- 
bers. It  was  a  voluntary  effort.  There  were 
no  penalties  for  those  who  did  not  vote,  but 
there  were  penalties  for  tbiose  who  dlcL 

They  knew  they  risked  their  Lives  and  those 
of  their  families  If  they  voted. 


The  elections  have  been  hailed  as  a  vic- 
tory even  by  those  frequently  critical  of  the 
President's  Viet  Nam  policy. 

"The  large  vote  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
elections  is  a  triumph  for  the  government," 
wrote  the  Washington  Poet,  "more  complete 
than  anyone  would  have  dared  predict  in  ad- 
vance .  ,  .  to  participate  in  the  election  at 
all  was  to  defy  the  Viet  Cong,  to  repudiate 
lt«  methods  and  to  go  for  the  alternative 
offered  by  the  government" 

■The  elections  in  South  Viet  Nam."  wrote 
the  New  York  Times,  "were  a  success  lor 
Marshal  Ky's  government  and  indirectly  for 
the  Johnson  adminituation. " 

■It  Is  a  victory."  WTote  the  W.ishington 
Star,  "because  the  Viet  Cong  tried  and  failed 
t^j  so  Intimidate  the  voters  thai  Uiev  would 
stay  ivway  from  the  polls," 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  election  than  that. 

The    voters    refuted    wiiliout    appeal    the 

Communist  claim  th;il  the  Viet  Cong  are  the 

legitimate  represenfuives  of  the  South  Viet- 

Uiunese  people. 

The  pre-elecUon  performance  of  the  Viet 
Cong  also  completely  discredited  the  notion, 
advocated  by  some  American  senators,  that 
the  Communists  can  be  given  "a  share  of 
power  and  re.sponsibilitv'  in  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Viet  Cong  have  shown  that  they  are 
not  interested  in  free  elections,  in  a  fair  share 
in  the  government.  Thev  want  it  all. 
Given  a  chance,  they  will  take  it  bv  force 
The  election  results  must  cause  at  least 
some  embarrassment  to  Viet  Nam  critics  like 
Senators  J.  Welliam  Fulbhight,  Way.ne 
M'lRSE  and  Robert  Kennedy. 

They  were  also  a  heftv  slap  in  tlie  face 
of  General  Charles  de  Gaulle, 

In  their  quiet  way  the  people  of  S<.>uth  Viet 
Nam  have  given  a  vot-e  of  thanks  to  the 
American  GIs  who  m.ide  this  election  pos- 
sible. 

They  also  have  cast  their  lot  with  us.     The 
American  respon-sibiliiy  to  the.se  people  has 
grown  immea-surably.     To  desert  them  now 
would  be  to  surrender  them  to  per.'=ecutlon 
prison  or  de.ah. 
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the  l)oat  was  anchored  In  water  Ui.u 
was  too  shallow.  The  vessel  was  bounc- 
ing in  shallow  surf  at  the  mouth  of  ihp 
bay.  The  owner.  Prank  Moch,  of  Netart<; 
had  anchored  the  boat  In  the  shallow 
water  so  that  it  would  not  drift  into  the 
beach  and  be  broken  up  by  pounding 
waves. 

The  Coast  Guard  helicopter  from  A*;- 
toria.  piloted  by  Lt.  Comdr.  Roger  Shan- 
non, was  airborne  13  minutes  after 
receiving  the  call,  and  arrived  at  the 
scene  32  minutes  later.  All  eight  ptM-son? 
in  the  boat  were  airlifted  to  safety  in  lio 
minutes,  the  helicopter  taking  two  per- 
sons at  a  time  and  making  four  trips 
There  were  no  Injuries  repoit^d.  Thi.s 
is  truly  a  remarkable  feat,  and  the  cre^v 
of  the  helicopter,  Including  Copilot  Lt 
Ronald  Addison  and  Crewman  Chai-les 
Calhoun,  should  be  highly  commended. 

Rescues  of  this  order  are  now  petUng 
to  be  routine.  The  Astoria  Coast  Guaid 
Station  truly  performs  an  out^standinL; 
sei-vicc  to  residents  of  our  area. 


"The  Miracle  of  Main  Sh-eef"— The  Co- 
lonial Village  of  Zionsville,  Ind.,  and 
Its  Newspaper 


Coast  Guard  Helicopter  Crew  Saves  More 
Lives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    GREGCjN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  'WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hell- 
copters  of  the  Astoria,  Oreg.,  Coast 
Guard  Station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  In  Oregon  have  made  a 
truly  phenomenal  record  since  being 
stationed  there.  I  do  not  have  the  total 
figures  for  lives  saved  and  pei-sons  res- 
cued but  I  can  state  that  it  Ls  a  very 
substantial  number  in  both  instances. 
Some  of  the  rescues  have  been  really 
sensational  In  scope. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  highest  com- 
mendation to  the  men  stationed  at  the 
A.storia  Coast  Guard  Station  and  espe- 
cially to  their  new  commanding  officer 
Comd.  James  T.  Malier. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  rescue 
made  In  late  summer  this  year  Involving 
a  disabled  charter  sports  fishing  vessel  at 
the  moutli  of  Netarts  Bay.  The  TiUa- 
mook  motor  lifeboat  was  unable  to  reach 
the  vessel  which  was  In  trouble  because 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  f renzv 
of  modem  living  we  can  sometimes  for- 
get that  the  most  cherished  possession  of 
the  American  family  is  a  good  place  to 
live,  a  place  where  you  and  your  family 
can  live  and  develop  in  safety  under 
pleasant,  yet  stimulating,  environment 
Such  is  Zionsville. 

Indiana  is  a  great  State  and  we  have 
many  fine  communities.  The  storv  of 
one  of  those  towns  and  its  crusading 
newspaper  Is  written  In  the  September 
1966  issue  of  the  American  Press. 

I  remember  Zionsville,  Ind  „  as  a  small 
comitry  town.  So  many  places,  as  they 
grow  larger  and  more  modem,  lose  the 
common  touch  that  makes  life  so  friendly 
and  worthwhile.  This  is  not  true  of 
Zionsville.  It  has  grown  and  it  is  mod- 
ern, but  there  is  still  the  friendly  charm 
of  Main  Street.    It  is  a  good  place  to  hve 

The  story  follows: 
The  Miracle  op  Main  Street— Thf  Colonial 
Village  of  Zionsville.  Ind  .  and  Its  News- 
paper 

A  revitalizing  town  can  mean  a  revitalizing 
newspaper.  This  is  what  happened  in  Zions- 
ville. Indiana. 

You  might  expect  to  come  across  the  Z:on  -- 
mile  Times— In  its  70-year-old  vine-covered 
cottage — in  Virginia  or  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  but  It's  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
find  It  In  the  "colonial  village"  of  Zions- 
ville, Ind. 

Both  the  Times  and  the  village  are  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old.  The  present  own- 
ers. Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Leamnson  bought 
the  weekly  In  1955  from  Bernard  Clayton, 
who  had  owned  the  newspaper  since  1924! 
The  paper  was  established  !n  1860.  eight  years 
after  Zionsville  was  founded  as  a  typical  rural 
Midwestern  railroad  town  and  trading  center 


The  rebuilding  of  Zionsville  into  a  'uew- 
••!d'  \:ilage  didn't  take  a  definable  shape 
until  about  1961.  following  the  lead  of  three 
major  businesses  who  remodeled  in  the  co- 
lonial style  in  the  late  fifties.  The  weeklv 
Zionsrtllc  Timc^  editoriallv  urged  the  entire 
town  to  get  behind  a  program  of  impro\e- 
nient  and  recoustruction  along  traditional 
lines  of  the  Colonial  and  Early  An^eri.  .>n 
periods. 

George  Teamiuson  knew.  In  1955.  when  he 
bought  the  fuur-page  — uiinunibered  at 
that— T-i'ficv  with  its  circulation  of  l.,300  thai 
to  build  the  newspaper,  the  town  had  to 
grow  and  improve.  Tins  is  why  he  urged 
strongly  in  his  editorials  that  the  towns 
business  ar.d  property  owners  get  behind  a 
unified  program  to  create  a  true  viilagp  at- 
tn'rsphere. 

There  alre.idy  was  a  feeling  for  the  old 
the  antique."  George  recalls,  and  con.se- 
quently  cooperation  came  easily.  In  fact 
less  th,.n  a  decide  later.  45  of  60  businessr.-^ 
have  completed  remodeling  prcjfn-ams  co.«tintr 
from  J200  u->  $40,000  each.  Even  the  local 
i>o.stmaster  In  1961  was  able  to  get  a  last- 
minute  change  in  a  slated  new  postoffice  to 
a  colonial  style.  More  businesses  are  plan- 
ning new  buildings,  or  remodeling  old  xo 
preserve  the  past's  heritage. 

Today,  the  Times  averages  10  full  eight- 
column  pages  a  week,  with  a  paid  circula- 
tion of  2.450.  In  Spring  1965.  a  Greater 
Zionsville  supplement  "  was  published  by  the 
weekly  Mr.  Leamnson  thought  this  firpl 
residential  building  and  Improvement  sec- 
tion 'might  go  eight  or  ten  pages"  in  its 
tabloid  format.  He  was  pleasanilv  sur- 
prised that  it  ended  as  24  pages  with  about 
50',  advertising.  Therefore,  the  section  will 
oe  repeated  annually  In  a  town  thai  m  the 
.ast  ten  years  has  changed  from  a  rural  at- 
mosphere to  a  village-suburban  area,  15  miles 
from  downtown  Indianapolis.    Population  in 

l^'^'i.^  ^^"  ^'^  ^^>'  '«  estimated  to  be 
-!.<iOO.  base<i  on  the  number  of  water  cus- 
tomers. 

Ironicrtlly.  new  residents  of  the  town  seem 
to  get  behind  the  program  of  "coloniallza- 
tlon"  more  than  many  of  the  old-timers 
This,  George  believes,  is  because  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  their  choice  in  moving  to 
Zionsville  in  the  first  place  Is  the  quaint 
village  feeling  it  offers. 

Mr.  Leamnson.  who  strongly  editorialized 
for  the  renovation,  now  wants  comprehen- 
sive zoning  and  planning,  in  order  to  pre- 
f^erve  the  existing  ch.^racter  and  further  en- 
hance it. 

Once  a  year,  the  village  puts  on  a  "Colonial 
Days'  promotion,  and  many  of  the  t.^wn  s 
ladies  "get  up"  in  old-time  attire 

George  won't  say  anything  against  the 
former  newspaper  management.  "The  owner 
was  69  years  old  when  we  bought  the  paper 
and  It  was  a  good  country-type  weeklv  then 
But  times  change  and  we  have  to  keep  pace  " 
There  is  nothing  old-fashioned  about  the 
Times  today.  It's  an  attractive  offset -pro- 
duced newspaper  loaded  with  pictures  "We 
all  use  the  camera,"  the  publisher  said 
pointing  to  a  Bell  and  Howell  35mm  camera' 
'We  mostly  use  Tri-X  film  because  we  like 
the  effect  you  get  from  available  light." 

A  local  free-lance  photographer  also  takes 
many  picturs  for  the  newspaper. 

George  and  Marjorie  Leamnson  are  a  dual 
team  m  producing  the  newspaper.  Ad  and 
page  layouts  are  made  on  the  premises 
Marjorie  Leamnson  told  the  American  Press 
that  she  finds  after  a  week  of  collecting  and 
writing  news,  "doing  the  layouts  is  kind  of 
relaxing.  That  is,  up  until  about  10  30 
Tuesday  night,"  she  added. 

Marjorie  provides  pencil  layouu  to  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Thomasson,  who  started  by  coming 
In  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  to  prepare  the 
layouts  for  the  camera,  Mrs.  "Thomasson 
liked  the  work  so  well  that  she  was  put  on 
full-time,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week  she 
now  helps  on  circulation,  among  other 
duties. 
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James  P.  Moore  la  advertising  director  for 
The  Times.  Formerly  with  the  dally  In- 
dianapolis Star,  where  he  waa  one  of  Its  top 
retail  salesmen.  Mr.  Moore  has  helped  the 
Leamnsons  Institute  a  new  schedule  of  ratea 
and  contracts  and  has  Increased  advertising 
volume  since  Joining  the  stall  earlier  this 
year.  Mr.  Moore  and  the  Leamnsons  believe 
that  the  growing  suburban  market  in  their 
area  will  require  the  services  of  another  ad 
salesman  in  a  year  or  two. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Phillips  is  a  part-time  house- 
wife who  comes  in  two  and  a  half  days  a  week, 
mostly  to  work  on  Headllner  and  circulation. 
Mrs.  Viola  Wall  Is  bookkeeper  and  handles 
classified  ads,  which  usually  run  a  full 
eight-column  page  or  more. 

Complete  page  pasteups  are  scheduled  to 
be  finished  by  midnight  Tuesdays.  They  are 
taken  Wednesday  mornings  to  the  F*ratt 
Printing  Company  in  Indianapolis,  where 
they  are  photographed,  plates  made,  and  run 
off  on  the  central  plant's  16-page  Goes  Sub- 
urban press.  The  plant  prints  about  a  dozen 
other  weeklies,  charges  the  Leamnsons 
•140.00  to  print  2600  copies  of  a  10-page 
paper. 

We  learned  that  all  body  composition  for 
the  Times  Is  also  Jobbed  out  to  Compolith 
Inc.,  six  miles  from  ZionsvUIe. 

Headlines  and  display  tyi>e  for  ads  are  set 
In  the  ZlonsvlUe  plant  using  a  Varltyper 
Headllner.  The  Leamnsons  maintain  an  art 
feature  service,  for  ad  Illustrations. 

The  Leamnsons  up  until  1964  had  a  com- 
pletely self-contained  letterpress  shop  on  the 
premises,  before  they  converted  to  offset. 
Conversion  was  forced  on  them  because  they 
found  It  hard  to  get  and  keep  good  help  oa 
the  letterpress  operation.  One  drawback  to 
offset,  George  said,  was  that  as  soon  as  they 
converted,  his  sons — John,  age  14.  and  FYed. 
age  11 — lost  all  Interest  In  the  newspaper 
operation.  The  old  Linotype  and  press 
equipment  fascinated  them,  and  "now  there 
Isn't  anything  to  look  at  except  a  pastepot 
and  scissors."  The  only  piece  of  equipment 
In  the  shop  other  than  the  Headllner  is  an 
old  three-legged  skillet  to  melt  wax  for  the 
pMsteaps. 

But  Oeorge  Lb  pleased  with  offset,  and 
"would  leave  the  business  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  my  old  equipment." 

"We  do  a  good  bit  of  Job  printing,"  he 
said,  "although  we  did  more  when  we  were 
letterpress  with  our  own  equipment.  It  is 
about  20%  of  our  total  volume,  now,  whlk  it 
formerly  was  about  30%."  But  there  Is 
more  profit  on  the  gross,  George  explained. 
even  though  It  Is  Jobbed  out. 

In  1955.  the  newspaper  realized  a  gross  of 
•17.000  (with  about  V,  Job  printing)  and 
last  year  the  gross  approached  $70,000  (with 
20%  Job  printing) . 

When  the  Leamnsons  purchased  the  i>aper 
for  •15.000  In  1955.  there  was  no  existing 
competition,  and  this  remained  true  for  the 
next  five  years.  Then  a  shopper  was  estab- 
lished— the  Northern  Suburbanite — which 
cover*  the  northwest  suburban  areas  of  In- 
dianapolis and  Infringed  on  the  Times'  cir- 
culation area. 

At  first  It  "kind  of  scared"  the  Leamnsons. 
who  had  grown  used  to  a  noncompetitive 
situation.  But  then  they  realized  that  "It 
was  more  an  emotional  thing  than  anything 
else"  and  they  began  to  counteract  It  "by 
running  a  Newspaper;  with  emphasis  on  the 
first  syllable." 

The  shopper  did  force  them  Into  offering 
an  "expanded  paid"  circulation  on  the  Times 
because  the  shopper  was  offering  saturation 
coverage.  The  Leamnsons  explained  that 
"expanded  paid"  meant  they  went  to  the 
maximum  allowed  to  a  second  class  paper 
with  free  sample  circulation  In  addition  to 
the  paid. 

Tlien  they  contacted  Liner  Circulation 
aervlc*  In  Chicago  to  put  on  a  professional 
clrcuIatlon-buUdlng  contest. 


Liner  came  in  to  Zlonsvllle  and  put  on  a 
massive  drive,  with  p>olnl8  given  to  every 
local  worker  who  could  be  enlisted  for  each 
subscription  brought  in.  First  prize  waa  a 
new  automobile. 
How  did  It  work? 

••\Ve  put  on  about  525  new  subscribers,  but 
many  of  them  for  a  thre«-year  period,"  Mr. 
Leamn.so:i  said.  "We  haven't  dropped  many 
of  them,  either."  About  500  put  on  during 
the  campaign  are  still  subscribers. 

The  paper  came  out  on  the  promotion 
about  *500  ahead,  after  paying  for  the  new 
car  and  oilier  prl/cs. 

•It's  an  Interesting  experience."  Marjorle 
Leamn.sun  ■^atd.  "One  that  everyone  should 
go  through   at  least  once." 

Marjorle  pointed  out  thut  such  a  campaign 
focuses  community  interest  on  the  news- 
paper. "So  many  wonder  how  the  news- 
paper can  alTord   to  give  away  a  car." 

Tlie  Leamnsons'  now  conduct  a  fwice- 
annual  contest  on  their  own,  g.ving  away 
bikes  to  the  solicitors  who  bring  in  the 
most  subscriptions.  About  100  to  150  new 
subscribers  are  put  on  this  way. 

Circulation  can  be  built  by  putting  on 
drives — profes-sional  or  not— but  it  has  to  be 
held  with  a  good  editorial  product.  Oeorge 
Leamn.son  said,  "we  resolved  first  to  cover 
the  local  news  This  is  our  rea.son  for  exist- 
ence. We  tried  to  sharpen  and  deepen  the 
news  cover.ige,  and  wc  went  beyond  the  vil- 
lage limits.  We  wrote  editorials  regularly. 
Marjorie  does  a  weekly  column  of  human 
interest.  We  conducted  campaigns  to  raise 
money  for  various  community  projects — in- 
cluding a  new  $10.noo  fire  truck,  a  new 
playground,  and  a  new  park.  We  seldom 
write  on  any  subject  outside  of  the  county." 
Ironically,  with  excellent  local  news  cov- 
erage and  good  local  circulation,  the  Times 
still  ha.s  liad  to  go  outside  of  Zlonsville  for 
advertising.  Local  retail  merchants  only 
provide  about  •■,  of  the  linage.  Mr.  Leamn- 
son  .started  In  1961  to  take  outside  advertis- 
ing. In  order  to  put  the  newspaper  on  a  more 
profitable  basis,  and  to  allow  the  weekly  to 
grow. 

Local  mercliants.  as  in  many  communities, 
complained.  And.  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
ones  who  complained  the  loudest  were  the 
nonadvertisers. 

George  worried  about  it.  spent  some  sleep- 
less night,  and  at  2  a.m.  one  morning  woke 
up  to  draft  a  statement-of-poliey  to  be  pri- 
vately circulated  among  the  town's  mer- 
chants.    This  is  the  way  it  began; 

"Generally,  if  you  can't  get  or  do  the  thing 
you  would  li'tce  most,  you  settle  for  tlie  next 
best  thing. 

"The  thing  we  want  to  most  at  the  Zlons- 
ville Times  is  to  sell  Zlonsville  businesses 
advertising  space  in  the  Times.  Basically, 
that's  our  business.  We  can't  operate  a  good 
community  newspaper  that  will  adequately 
serve  readers  with  new.s,  features  and  pictures 
In  which  they  are  interested  *Tthout  the 
advertising  revenue  to  pay  for  the  gathering 
and  production  of  that  material.  .  .  .  The 
publication  of  a  good  quality  newspaper  Is 
a  cooperative  venture  .  .  . 

"But  in  the  last  year,  advertising  from 
local.  Zlonsville  advert:sers  has  continued  to 
decrease. 

As  a  result  we  have  been  settling  for  the 
next  best  thing:  outside  or  competitive  ad- 
vertising .  .  .  The  recent  influx  of  outside 
advertising  has  occurred  without  sales  effort 
on  our  part.  It  has  come  in  by  telephone  and 
mall.  Reservations  and  copy  come  in  well 
In  advance." 

Oeorge  went  on  to  explain  the  economics 
of  newspaper  publishing  in  terms  the  local 
merchants  would  understand.  He  pointed 
out,  also,  that  local  merchants  not  only  ac- 
cepted but  actively  solicited  out-of-town 
business. 

"The  Times  cannot  refuse  to  accept  legiti- 
mate advertising  from  responsible  businesses 


able  to  pay  for  it,  and  it  cannot  legally  prom- 
ise any  advertiser  or  group  of  advertisers  that 
It  wUl  protect  him  or  them  from  competitive 
ads.  To  do  so  Is  to  conspire  In  restraint  of 
trade,"  the  statement  read. 

He  concluded:  "The  thing  we  want  moct 
Is  to  seU  advertising  space  to  Zlonsville  mer- 
chants. We  love  them  best,  but  in  this  world 
of  business,  you  can't  live  on  love.  Our  need 
Is  advertising  revenue.  We'll  be  happy  to 
get  It  from  Zlonsville  businessmen,  if  they 
want  to  offer  It  in  return  for  our  service, 
but  when  financial  support  Is  not  forth- 
coming from  that  source  and  there  is  space 
that  can  be  filled  with  other  legitimate  ad- 
vertising, it  Is  our  policy  to  fill  it." 

The  four-page  statement,  which  effectively 
answered  a  criticism  many  community  new.s. 
papers  receive,  h:us  so  far  been  quoted  in  30 
publications. 

The  Leamnsons  have  succes.sfully  tackled 
the  present,  and  are  considering  the  future. 
This  Includes  considering  a  typographical 
change  to  a  modified  or  naodernized  "Colonial 
newspaper"  type  makeup. 

And  In  Sept.  1965,  the  Time's  publisher 
bought  the  competing  Northern  Suburbatiite, 
which  makes  him  one  of  the  newest  mem- 
bers of  the  growing  nimiber  of  multiple- 
paper  publishers. 


Hawaii   State    Society  Awarded   Haines 
Trophy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    IIAWAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  Washington's  most  active  orga- 
nizations is  the  Conference  of  State  So-, 
cieties.  And  if  State  society  activities 
seemed  just  a  little  more  enthusiastic 
and  a  little  happier  last  year,  it  could 
have  been  partly  due  to  the  iiifectious 
spirit  of  the  Hawaii  State  Society,  of 
Washington.  D.C. — •winner  of  the  Roy  C. 
Haines  Memorial  Award  for  the  out- 
standing State  society  of  the  1965-C6 
season. 

Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent WiUiam  W.  Graham,  the  island 
society  chalked  up  an  unprecedented  95 
points  out  of  a  possible  100  points  which 
are  based  on  community  services,  orga- 
nization growth,  and  participation  in 
conference  activities.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond year  that  the  Haines  Trophy  was 
awarded  in  a  competition  among  all 
State  societies  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
It  is  a  perpetual  trophy  which  replaced 
the  President's  Award  previously  award- 
ed annually.  The  Hawaii  State  Society 
had  also  won  the  President's  award  In 
1963  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  David 
Peters. 

Receiving  special  recognition  for  their 
part  in  the  society's  activities  last  year 
were:  Mrs.  Jeanne  Rozamus,  Mrs.  Lani 
O'Connor,  Mr.  Harold  Bailey,  Mr.  Take- 
shi Kumagai,  and  Mr.  Orvin  L.  Nelson. 
The  president  of  the  Hawaii  State  So- 
ciety for  the  1966-67  season,  Mr.  Clifford 
Paulson,  said  every  effort  win  be  made 
to  keep  the  Haines  Trophy  for  a  second 
year. 
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Two  Articles  by  Dumitru  Danielopol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
themes,  apparently  uni'elatcd.  but  never- 
theless when  reviewed,  put  the  finger  on 
problems  of  foreign  affairs,  si-cording  to 
Dumitru  Danielopol's  insight  in  his  ar- 
ticles of  September  14  and  September  23 
which  thus  are  of  special  significance. 
For  years,  the  State  Department  has 
carried  on  a  romance  with  Yugoslavia's 
dictator.  Tito.  Another  State  Depart- 
ment failui-c  ha-s  been  its  timidity  in  tell- 
ing the  effective  story  of  the  United 
States  and  its  policy  and  actions.  As  I 
stated,  the.se  two  articles  dramatize  these 
situatioiis. 

The  articles  follow: 
|From  the  Springfield  Illinoip  State  Journal. 

«ept.  15,  19661 
Unitkd  States  Isn't  Selli.ng  Sflf  in  Erp.oPE 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol  | 
V.'ashi.ngto.n. — When  former  'Vice  President 
Riciiard  M.  Nixon  declared  recently  that  "our 
effort  in  Viet  Nam  was  not  appreciated"  in 
Europe,  lie  wasn't  kidding. 

He  put  it  mildly  when  he  continued  that 
"what  Is  more  discouraging  and  more  signifi- 
cant, it  is  not  understood." 

During  my  recent  extended  tour  of  West- 
ern Europe  which  looic  me  to  England. 
France,  Greece.  Italy.  Suatzerl.and.  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Denmark  I  heard  the  Commu- 
nist line  more  often  than  I  thought  po.ssiblc. 
I  have  heard  the  United  States  called  "ag- 
gres.sor."  "imperialist."  "colonialist"  in  more 
languages  than  I  care  to  enumerate. 

One  editor-publisher  of  an  important 
Swiss  newspaper  said  the  United  States  "is 
just  as  bad  as  BriUiin  and  France  in  the  old 
Colonial  days." 

Another  .<:aid  that  "the  United  States  is  the 
warmonger  and  the  U.S  S.R.  is  seeking  peace." 
There  are  of  cour.<!e  exception.s.  In  Greece 
a  country  which  had  to  fight  Communist 
subversion  for  many  years,  our  Viet  Nam 
position  is  not  only  understood  but  sup- 
ported. The  same  is  true  In  Germany.  It 
gives  West  Germany  great  comfort  to  know 
that  the  United  States  is  in  Viet  Nam  re.spect- 
Ing  its  commitments.  This,  thev  feel,  will 
help  deter  any  Russian  aggression' in  Europe. 
The  Spaniards  who  consider  themselves  the 
original  fighters  of  commiuUsm  have  an  atti- 
tude of  "I  told  you  so." 

However,  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  Western  Europe,  either  don't  understand 
What  we  are  doing  in  Viet  N.ini  or  don't  want 
to. 

The  fault  however  i.s  not  entirely  theirs 

We  must  shoulder  part  of  the  blame  our- 
eelves.  We  are  Just  not  "selling  America  " 
Anything  resembling  pro-American  propa- 
ganda is  strictly  coincidental. 

Every  country  I  visited  has  a  Ministry  of 
Information.  Its  Jol)  Us  propaganda.  Its 
duty  "is  to  sell"  its  country  abroad. 

The  United  States  has  no  counterpart  The 
Bo-called  United  States  Information  Agency 
(or  Service)   should  be.  but  It  isn't. 

If  the  USIS  has  a  concerted  policy  on  Viet 
Nam.  it  is  Just  not  noticeable  In  Europe. 

USIS  officials  themselves  admit  failure  In 
Western  Europe.  They  attribute  the  resist- 
ence  in  Western  Europe  to  "political  sophisti- 
cation and  the  unwillingness  of  Western  Eu- 
ropeans to  accept  American  political  reason- 
ing  at  face  value." 
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There  is  more  to  it  than  that. 
Some  USIS  officers  in  Europe  admit  frankly 
that  they  do  not  agree  with  the  administra- 
tion's Viet  Nam  policy.     How  can  they  then 
promote  it? 

PoHowing  the  "building  bridges"  theme  to- 
ward Communists  of  Eastern  Europe,  USIS 
has  practically  cased  to  attack  communism 
as  such. 

European  \^Titers,  following  the  lead  of 
some  American  columnists,  put  di.spropor- 
iionate  emphasis  on  the  minoritv  in  America 
that  opposes  oiu-  Viet  Nam  policy.  The  re- 
sult IS  a  lopsided  picture  of  our  country. 

Some  USIS  officers  complain  that  they  are 
not  given  the  tools  to  do  an  effective  Job. 

Their  Jobs  are  not  made  any  easier  by  the 
over-publicized  anti-Vlet  Nam  statements  of 
such  Democratic  senators  as  J.  Wn,i  iam  Pi-l- 
BRiGHT,  Wayne  Morse  and  Robert  Kennedy. 
In  the  meantime.  Communist  propaganda 
Is  not  standing  still. 

Its  well-oiled  machine,  perfected  o\er  half 
a  century,  is  making  inroads  among  people 
who  should  be  our  friends. 

it  is  about  time  President  Johnson  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  his  points  are  just  not  get- 
ting across. 

It  is  the  administration's  Job  to  do  some- 
tliing  about  it. 

Until  Americans  realize  that  this  struggle 
with  world  communism  is  primarily  a  psy- 
chological struggle,  we  are  in  trouble. 

Propaganda  is  of  vital  importance.  (Call 
it  "psychological  warfare"  if  you  don't  like 
tlie  word  "propaganda  "  I . 

The  man  behind  the  gun  Is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  gun.  He  decides  whether  or 
not  to  fire  it. 


(From  the  Aurora   (111  i    Beacon-News    Sept 
23.   19661 
Tito   Is  Shting  on   a  Volcano 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 
Washington.— .^ifter  Tito,  what? 
The  question   is  pertinent.     The   73-year- 
old  Yugoslav  dictator  is  sitting  on  a  volcano. 
"TiUi  is  the  only  thing  keeping  Yugoslavia 
together."  said   one  expert  on  Yugoslav  af- 
fairs.    "No  one  else  has  the  authontv  or  the 
prestige  for  such  a  Wsk." 

The  pressures  inside  Yugoslavia  are  de- 
scribed as  tremendous.  Many  Western  ex- 
perts think  they  are  tearing  the  country 
apart.  The  pattern  is  not  a  new  one  In  the 
volatile  Balkans. 

A  sliaky  Marxist  economy  represents  only 
one  side  of  Yugoslavia's  problem.  "Free  en- 
terprise" reforms  introduced  last  year  have 
run  into  oppo-sition  from  party  "apparatch- 
nicks"  who  fear  their  poUtical  monopoly 
would  be  weakened. 

Nationalism  is  chewing  into  the  state  com- 
posed of  Bosnia  and  Hertzegovina.  Croatia 
Macedonia.  Montenegro,  Serbia  and  S'ovenia' 
The  conglomeration  of  nationalities  back- 
grounds, civilizations  and  religions  has  posed 
as  big  a  headache  for  Communists  as  for 
the  royalists  who  preceded  them. 

Confronted  \^1th  such  problems   th»  Com- 
munist Party  is  gradually  losing  its  influence 
People    openly    criticize    the    failures    of 
Marxist    Ideology    and    demand    an    end    to 
party  privilege. 

Alexander  Raniovie,  who  created  the  se- 
curity police  and  ruled  It  for  20  years  kept 
the  country  together  with  an  iron  fist! 

He  was  a  conservative  Communist  He 
opposed  any  steps  toward  liberalization  He 
looked  like  the  man  who  would  take  over 
from  Tito. 

But  Rankovic  made  a  mistake.  He  knew 
he  was  hated  as  a  ruthless  tyrant  so  he  set 
out  to  get  a  new  image.  He  decided  to  play 
the  nationalist  card. 

A  Serbian,  he  presented  himself  as  the 
champion  of  Serbian  national  Interest.  And 
Just  to  play  safe,  he  placed  his  police  lii 
important  positions  where  they  oould  keep 
tabs  on  all  the  other  political  leaders. 


He  moved  too  quickly  Others  convinced 
Tito  that  he  planned  a  coup  d'etat,  and  Tito 
got  rid  of  Rankovic. 

The  hatchet  fell  on  July  1.  'With  Ran- 
kovic went  also  his  deputy,  Svetishtv  Stef- 
anovic.  a  member  of  the  Central  Oomnuttee. 
and   a   number  of   police  chiefs. 

But  now  Tito  is  deprived  of  a  reliable 
secret  police,  his  most  Important  tool  to  keep 
the  country  together.  His'  recent  public 
appeal  for  support  from  the  army  dramatized 
tlie  situation. 

No  sooner  did  the  police  control  sag  than 
other  nationalist  leaders  began  U)  pull  in 
different  directions,  intent  on  building  their 
own  little  empires. 

The  move  away  from  communism  has  been 
accelerated  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Slovenia.  Marxi.st  doctrine  has  virtually 
dis,ippeared,  ficcording  to  some  ob.v:rvers 
and  private  ent«rpnse  and  Initiuiive  are 
bring  encouraged. 

Leaders  like  Krste  Crvenokovskl  in  Mace- 
donia and  Dr.  Vladimir  Bakaric  in  Croatia 
are  talking  atx>ut  radical  "democratization 
and  reorganization  of  party  life" 

In  a  recent  spech  Tito  appealed  for  a  "top 
to  bottom"  reorganization  of  the  Party  so  it 
can  "become  efficient  and  Justify  its 
existence." 

Tlie  recent  open  challenge  to  Tito  by 
\vTiter  Mlhajlo  MlhaJloy  that  a  second 
IMT.litical  party  be  permitted  and  the  con- 
stitution strictly  enforced,  would  never  have 
cx;curred  had  not  Communist  power  been 
considerably  weakened. 

The  situation  recalls  an  old  Balkan  axiom- 
"T(5  rule  you  need  a  good  police  force  and 
good  roads. 

"•nie  police  need  the  roads  to  get  to  the 
trouble.' 

Yug<xslavlan  roads  were  never  much  to 
brag  about.  If  Tito  has  destroyed  the  police 
force,  he  has  little  left  to  pris  on  to  any 
wriukl-bc  Communist  successor. 


Columbas  Day,  1%6 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.     Mr. 
Speaker,  a  year  apo  I  and  manv  of  my 
colleagues  inti-oduccd  a  bill  which  would 
make   Columbus   Day   a  legal   holidav. 
Unfortunately,  the  press  of  business  has 
kept  this  legislation  from  coi^sideration 
on  the  floor.    I  think  it  Is  a  sad  thing 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  I  believe  that  we  should 
honor   our  discoverer   as   much   as   we 
honor  those  who  made  us  free.    I  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  will  act  on  legis- 
lation which  will  be  reintroduced  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress  to  establish  Oc- 
tober 12  as  a  holiday  throughout  the  en- 
tire country  as  It  Is  now  in  some  SUtes 
and  ciUes.    In  New  York  City  tomorrow 
the  day  will  be  marked  by  a  massive, 
colorful  parade  and  a  score  or  more  ban- 
quets. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  present  when  the  President 
signed  a  proclamation  designating  Octo- 
ber 12  as  Columbus  Day.  The  President 
took  the  occasion  to  hail  the  new  immi- 
gration law  which  was  passed  last  year 
and  which  has  done  so  much  to  halt 
previous  inequities  in  our  immigration 
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system.    In    conclusion    the    President 
said: 

When  Columbus  day  comes  In  1966 — or  a 
century  from  now — our  American  Revolution 
win  still  be  going  on.  We  will  still  be  build- 
ing. Men  from  Italy  and  a  hundred  other 
lands  win  be  among  us  building.  And  any 
man  who  has  the  courage  and  a  will  to  work 
and  who  loves  liberty  will  be  free  to  Join 
our  ranks  as  a  fellow  immigrant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  sponsor  and  supporter  of  the  immigra- 
tion legislation  to  which  the  President 
referred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  it  is  important 
that  Americans  pay  adequate  attention 
to  the  day  marking  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Columbus.  Our  indebted- 
ness to  him  should  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  indebtedness  we  have  to  all  those 
patriots  who  lived,  fought  and  died  that 
we  might  have  the  Nation  we  have  today. 
It  should  also  serve  to  remind  us  of  the 
rock  upon  which  this  country  is  built — 
the  ideals,  wisdom,  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
immigrants  who  adopted  this  country  as 
their  own  and  of  the  generations  which 
followed  them. 

This,  then  is  what  we  must  never  take 
for  granted,  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
the  terrible  price  paid  for  it.  We  must 
never  forget  that  as  we  must  never  forget 
the  eternal  debt  we  have  to  our  fore- 
fathers through  whose  veins  flowed  the 
blood  of  more  than  a  score  of  alien 
nationalities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  when  we  salute 
Christopher  Columbus  I  think  we  should 
miso  salute  the  members  and  ofiScers  of 
the  many  loyal  and  patriotic  Italian 
American  societies  who  are  doing  so 
much  to  honor  Columbus.  Their  efiforts 
serve  not  only  Americans  of  Italian 
•ncestry  but  all  Americans,  for  their 
focusing  of  attention  on  Columbus  re- 
minds us  all  of  our  heritage. 


Historical  Lawreoce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Commerce  and 
Development  has  chosen  the  city  of  Law- 
rence for  a  demonstration  project  that 
will  result  In  an  Inventory  of  historic 
sites  and  structures  In  the  area. 

Lawrence  was  one  of  the  few  cities  In 
our  country  which  was  built  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  launching  the  industrial 
revolution.  As  a  result  there  are  a  nimi- 
ber  of  structures  Including  bridges,  dams, 
homes,  factories,  and  so  forth  which  are 
unique  to  the  period  and  should  be  pre- 
served. 

While  It  is  true  that  here  In  the  Con- 
gress we  have  labored  hard  to  eliminate 
the  abuses  and  evils  of  that  period  of  our 
history,  iwxticularly  for  the  working- 


man,  we  should  try  to  maintain  these 
evidences  of  technological  advance  and 
economic  growth  which  have  contributed 
so  much  to  our  current  progress. 

The  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  recently 
published  an  editorial  which  highlights 
the  importance  of  this  effort  and  under 
unaiximous  consent  I  include  it  in  the 

CO.VGRESSIONAL   RECORD: 
[Prom  the  Lawrence  (  Miu'js  I   E.igle-Tribune, 
Sept.  27,   19661 
Historical  Lawrfnce 

CertAin  i^eoirraphic  sites  .iiid  cert.iiii  physi- 
cal struciiires  .ue  sienific.int  of  change  or 
progress  or  both  by  people,  by  cultures,  by 
countries.  They  deserve  recognition  and  in 
m,iny  iiLSUinces  prebervation  as  reminders  to 
and  historic  landmarks  for  the  inspiration  of 
succeeding  generations  of  the  deeds  of  their 
progenitors. 

Our  country  is  relatively  young.  We  are 
less  than  500  years  fn^m  Columbus,  less  than 
350  years  from  the  settlement  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  by  Europeans,  less  than  200  years 
from  the  founding  of  our  nation.  But  the 
United  States  is  rich  in  historic  landmarks. 
because  .Aniericarus  haie  made  a  v.ist  amount 
of  hist'.iry  m  a  relatively  short  time. 

The  entire  Atlantic  Co.a^t  is  rich  In  re- 
minders of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  eras. 
Prom  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
there  are  perhaps  innumerable  landmarks  of 
the  conquest  of  the  continent.  Here  in  New 
England  moet  of  the  landmarks  that  earn 
and  receive  attention  recall  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  time.s. 

But  there  are  other  landma.'-ks  of  Amer- 
ican change  and  advancement  not  related 
with  early  settlements  or  with  wars  fought 
on  battleflelds.  We  are  reminded  of  this 
fact  by  the  sele>;ti'>n  of  L.iwrence  .is  a  demon- 
stration project  inventory  of  historic  sites 
and  structures  in  Massachusetts. 

Lawrence  is  a  young  city  in  terms  of  the 
life  of  Ma-ssachusetts  cities.  It  is  not.  like 
Salem  or  Haverhill  or  Newburv-port.  a  city 
that  grew  naturally  from  the  settlement  of  a 
few  hardy  pioneers.  It  is  a  man-made  city 
built  for  a  particular  purpo,se.  It  was 
created  for  Industry,  esf>ecially  the  textile 
industry. 

Its  great  mills  were  manned  largely  by 
people  from  other  lands,  eager  to  seize  the 
opportunities  that  America  offered.  It  re- 
corded the  triumphs  and  the  hardships  of 
the  industrial  revolution  which  virtually  re- 
made society.  It  Is  a  mlcrocoem  of  the  vast 
movement  of  social  and  economic  change  by 
which  the  United  States,  through  the 
energy  and  ingenuity  of  its  people,  developed 
into  the  world's  mightiest  industrial  country. 

The  Lawrence  Historic  Sites  Inventory 
Oonunittee  has  located  more  than  100  sites 
and  structures  of  historic  significance  to 
study  of  the  industrial  revolution.  Th« 
choice  of  Lawrence  by  the  M.iseachusettB  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Development  for 
a  demonstration  project  to  Inventory  his- 
toric sites  and  structures  Is  wholly  logical. 


A  Salate  to  the  Batinest  and  Professional 
Women  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    rTEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  because 
women  are  playing  an  ever-increasing 


role  in  our  Nation's  economy,  as  well  as 
in  civic  and  community  activities,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  brief  moment  to  sa- 
lute the  business  and  professional  women 
of  this  Nation. 

Ne.\t  week  will  mark  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  National  Busine.ss  Women's 
Week  by  the  National  Federation  of  Bu.si- 
ness  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
Inc.  I  ui-ge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  wishing  well  the  177,500  members 
of  the  national  federation. 

Composed  of  more  than  3,750  local 
clubs  in  all  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  national  federation  has  per- 
haps done  more  than  any  other  sin?;le 
group  to  dramatize  the  contributions  of 
women  to  the  business  and  professional 
life  of  our  country. 


Support  for  the  National  Teachers  Corps 


SPEECH 

OP" 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  House  sponsor  of  the  National 
Teachers  Corps,  I  would  like  to  clarify  a 
possible  misunderstanding  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Corps  while  it  has  been  con- 
tinuing to  prepare  its  members  under  the 
continuing  appropriations  resolution. 

Some  of  the  experienced  teachers  who 
joined  the  Corp*  took  leaves  of  absence 
from  their  posts  in  their  former  schools, 
but  many  others  did  not  make  such 
arrangements.  When  the  provisions  of 
the  continuing  resolution  prevented  them 
from  teaching,  they  faced  the  possibility 
of  a  break  in  service  which  would  destroy 
hard-earned  tenure  rights. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  inequitable  re- 
sult, some  teachers  signed  contracts  with 
their  home  schools  and  were  immedi- 
ately granted  leaves  of  absence,  thus  pro- 
tecting their  tenure  rights  without  re- 
c  airing  them  to  teach. 

I  have  received  assurances  from  the 
Office  of  Education  that  there  were  no 
instances  where  a  teacher  signed  a  con- 
tract with  a  school  other  than  his  or  her 
own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  my  letter  of  inquiry  on  this  point 
and  the  reply  of  the  OfiQce  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  National  Teachers  Corps. 
This  program  will  help  to  put  well- 
trained  enthusiastic  young  people  and 
experienced  teachers  In  the  slum  schools, 
urban  and  rural  where  they  are  so  badly 
needed  and  where  they  can  make  such 
an  important  difference: 

October  6.  1966. 
Hon.  Harold  Howk  IT, 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
400  liaryUind  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAK  CoMMisstONEB  HowE:  I  am  writing 
to  you  about  several  questions  concerning 


October  11,  1966 
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the  Teacher  Corps  that  were  raised  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  September  28. 

These  questions  deal  with  the  provision  in 
the  continuing  resolution  on  appropriations 
which  read: 

••Provided,  That  after  June  30,  1966.  and 
prior  to  the  enactment  Into  law  of  H.R. 
14745.  no  new  contractual  arrangement  shall 
be  entered  into  In  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  nor  shall  any  com- 
mitments of  any  kind  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  assignment  of  any  teacher  to  teach  In 
any  school  under  that  program." 

A  letter  of  August  27  from  Mr.  Zellers  has 
been  cited  as  encouraging  experienced  teach, 
ers  to  contract  with  school  districts  in  viola- 
tion of  the  above  provision. 

Ptirther,  It  has  been  asked  whether  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  acted  properly  in  paying 
stipends  to  Corps  members  pending  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  H.R.  14745. 

I    would    appreciate    any    comment    you 
might  have  on  these  allegations. 
Sincerely, 

John  Brademas. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AND  Welfare,  Office  or 
Education, 

Washington.  DC,  October  7, 1966. 
Hon.  John  Brademas, 
House  of  Rcpre.fentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brademas:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  requesting  Information  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  National  Teacher  Corps  under 
the  provision  of  the  continuing  resolution 
which  reads: 

••Provided,  That  after  June  30.  1966,  and 
prior  to  the  enactment  Into  law  of  H.R. 
14745.  no  new  contractual  arrangements 
Bhall  be  entered  Into  In  connection  with  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  nor  shall  any  com- 
mitments of  any  kind  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  assignment  of  any  teacher  to  teach 
In  any  school  under  that  program." 

You  refer  to  a  letter  of  August  27.  1966. 

written   by  Mr.   Zellers,   Deputy  Director   of 

the  Teacher  Corps.     The  letter  read  In  par*: 

'To:    Prescrvlce   and    Inservice   Directors   or 

Coordinators  of  National  Teacher  Corps 

projects. 

"There  has  been  recent  Indication  that  the 

Interim   funding  plan  may   create   a  "break 

In   service"   problem   for   some    experienced 

teachers.     Our  lawj-ers  have  advised  us  that 

In  such  cases  the  following  steps  should  be 

taken  to  protect  the  rights  and  tenure  of  the 

experienced  teacher: 

"1.  Request  the  local  schot  1  district  to 
which  the  experienced  teacher  has  been 
tentatively  assigned  to  place  the  teacher  on 
Its  rolls  and  then  furlough  or  give  him  a 
leave  of  absence  to  the  Teacher  Corps  Proj- 
ect at  your  academic  institution." 

I  believe  the  statement  Is  somewhat  un- 
clear and  may  have  been  subject  to  misin- 
terpretation. Some  members  of  Congress, 
therefore,  may  have  felt  th.it  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  the  provisions  of  the 
continuing  resolution.  Tills  Is  not  the  case 
at  all. 

The  explanation  Is  this.  Most  experienced 
teachers  obtained  leaves  of  absence  when 
they  left  their  home  schools  to  Join  the 
Teacher  Corps.  However,  some  experienced 
teaciiers  who  had  planned  to  serve  as  team 
leaders  In  their  home  schools  did  not  obtain 
leaves  of  absence.  Since  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  teach  In  their  schools  under  the 
continuing  resolution,  some  arrangement  had 
to  be  made  to  preserve  their  tenure.  This 
matter  was  raised  by  Dr.  James  Murphy  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  the  24th  of 
August  in  behalf  of  teachers  from  local  Wis- 
consin school  systems.  Mr.  Zellers'  letter  of 
August  27  was  In  response  to  their  request 
for  a  solution. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  six  exi)erienced 
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teachers  from  the  Milwaukee  achool  «ysteni 
and  one  from  the  Racine,  WlBcon&ln,  system 
signed  contracts  with  their  home  schools  and 
took  leaves  of  absence.  Several  teachers  In 
the  Miami  system  did  the  same. 

We  have  checked  carefully  and  can  find  no 
instance  where  an  experienced  teacher  has 
signed  a  contract  with  a  school  other  than 
his  own. 

Prior  to  June  30,  arrangements  were  made 
with  Universities  to  provide  in-service  teach- 
er training  of  Corpsmembers  for  the  school 
year  beginning  in  September  of  1966. 
But  no  contractual  arrangements  were  made 
after  June  30  nor  were  any  commitments  of 
any  kind  made  by  the  Teacher  Corps  with 
respect  to  the  assignment  of  any  teacher  to 
teach  in  any  school  as  a  part  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  program.  As  part  of  their  training. 
most  of  the  Corpsmembers  spent  part  of  then- 
time  in  schools  during  the  summer  pre-serv- 
Ice  training  and  during  the  fall  training  as 
well.  ^ 

To  be  certain  that  the  restrictions  regard- 
ing teaching  were  clear,  the  following  tele- 
gram was  sent  by  Mr.  Zellers  to  all  program 
directors  on  September  2,  1966.  "The  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  interim  operating  ar- 
rangements contained  In  my  August  29,  1966, 
memorandum  to  you  continue  In  effect.  To 
clarify  any  question  which  may  have  arisen, 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  there  may  not  be 
any  arrangements  with  public  schools  to  in- 
clude teaching  assignment*  during  this 
period." 

Tlie  need  for  teachers  In  the  schools  Is 
great  and  we  know  that  corpsmembers  have 
been  asked  to  "help  out."  But  conscientious 
efforts  continue  to  be  made  to  Insure  strict 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Where  violations  have  been  discovered, 
they  were  stopped. 

"The  In-service  training  that  was  funded 
by  the  1966  appropriation  is  now  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Universities.  During  this  train- 
ing, subsistence  stipends  to  Corpsmembers 
are  being  paid  with  funds  provided  by  the 
continuing  resolution.  We  have  attempted 
to  preserve  the  Investment  in  the  pre-serv- 
ice  training  of  Corpsmembers  until  such  Ume 
as  the  Congress  could  take  final  acUon  on 
the  1967  appropriation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Graham  SuLLrv'AN, 
V.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

(For  Harold  Howe  II). 


An  Appeal  To  End  the  War  in  Vietn 


am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFOnNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  appeal,  like 
many  others  that  I  have  received,  to  end 
the  war  in  'Vietnam.  Once  again,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  standing 
up  to  voice  their  opposition  to  the  policy 
our  country  is  following  in  Asia.  'We  are 
all  greatly  disturbed  by  the  horrors  of 
conflict.  Many  of  us  are  shocked  at  the 
moral  callousness  which  permits  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  a  frightful  situation.  I 
submit  this  appeal  by  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  as 
an  example  of  the  sincere  and  genuine 
cry  of  an  ever-growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans: 


Ak  Appeal  To  End  thk  Was  in  Vietnam  Now 
(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Pasadena  Monthly 

Meeting  of  Friends  by  Mr.  Elwood  D.  Thom- 

asson,  clerk) 

The  Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
Is  deeply  disturbed  by  the  tragedy  and  suf- 
fering that  Is  being  Inflicted  on  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  through  the  war  there.  Nor 
can  we  escape  the  responsibilities  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  moral  and  spiritual  principles 
upon  which  the  universe  is  founded.  They 
are  our  brothers  who  are  being  killed. 

Present  indications  are  that  all  sides  are 
determined  to  fight  the  war  to  a  finish,  re- 
gardless of  the  sacrifice  of  life,  and  which 
can  easily  run  into  world  conflict.  We  be- 
lieve the  war  should  stop  now.  and  that  we 
should  put  our  efforts  into  building  again 
both  north  and  south  Vietnam.  Instead  of 
des-roying  them,  and  Implement  the  efforts 
of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  for  conditions 
that  create  an  atmosphere  congenial  for  dis- 
cussion and  negotiating  to  end  tlie  war, 
namely: 

a.  The  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

b  The  scaling  down  of  all  mllltarv  opera- 
tions by  all  parties  In  South  Vietnam. 

c.  The  willingness  of  all  parties  to  enter 
Into  discussion  with  those  actually  fighting. 

We  believe  that  maximum  use  "should  be 
made  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  Inter- 
national bodies  or  nations  not  major  par- 
ticipants In  the  conflict,  to  use  their  good 
offices  in  seeking  a  settlement. 

This  appeal  Is  being  sent  to  President 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  State.  Secretary  of  the 
Defense.  United  Nations'  Secretary  General. 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  our  representatives  In  Congress. 


Tbe  Era  of  Anarchy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  discontent  that 
Is  sweeping  across  the  country.  It  Is 
bred  of  the  frustration  that  comes  from 
the  many  problems,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, that  face  our  Nation.  It  Is  also 
fanned  by  the  awareness  of  our  citizens  of 
the  "leadership  gap"  In  this  Nation.  We 
need  unselfish,  dedicated  leadership  to 
give  direction  and  purpose  to  the  Nation. 
David  Lawrence,  tlie  dlstingtmhed  edi- 
tor of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  has 
stated  this  problem  very  well  in  his  edi- 
torial of  August  29, 1966. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  It 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Era  of  Anarchy 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Historians  some  day  will  write  that  the 
United  States  In  the  1960s  experienced  an  era 
of  anarchy  unpanUIeled  In  a  free  country 
governed  originally  by  a  written  Constitution 
and  once  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  law 
and  order. 

We  are  today  on  the  verge  of  a  complete 
breakdown  of  our  governmental  structure. 

City  governments  appear  helpless  to  protect 
human  life.  State  governments  are  paralyzed 
by  lack  of  tax  revenues.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  torn  between  the  demands  of  a  cru- 
cial war  abroad  and  the  pressures  of  groups 
ftt  home  that  force  bigger  and  bigger  deflclta 
In  the  Treasury. 
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Ctty  after  city  Is  plagued  with  "demonatra- 
tlons"  and  disorders  led  by  Irresponsible  ele- 
menta  wbo  put  their  own  Intereets  aboTe 
th06«  of  the  community. 

Crime  haa  Increased  to  an  unprecedented. 
degree  aa  law  enforcement  Ls  frustrated. 

The  econonUc  life  of  the  country  Is  threat- 
ened with  disruption  by  labor  groups  of  un- 
limited and  unrestricted  power  who  are  In- 
terfering with  a  sound  functioning  of  the 
private-enterprise  system. 

Strike  after  strike  has  resulted  In  irrepar- 
able losses  to  Innocent  citizens. 

The  Government  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on 
every  merger  and  Invokes  the  antitrust  laws 
■gainst  management.  But  when  a  combina- 
tion In  restraint  of  trade  arises  to  strike  down 
the  freedom  to  operate  airlines,  the  monopoly 
ol  the  labor  union  goes  untouched  aa  the  Ad- 
ministration tmd  CX)ngre68  timidly  look  on. 

The  use  of  campaign  funds  by  labor  groups 
to  buy  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  Congress 
Is  well  known.  But  such  scandalous  behavior 
In  our  democracy  is  not  punished  under  ex- 
isting law.  The  lack  of  courageous  leadership 
Is  all  too  apparent. 

A  conunlttee  of  Congress,  at  its  hearings 
recently,  encountered  disorders  instigated  by 
extremist  groups — some  of  whose  members 
bave  admitted  Communist  connections. 

The  anarchy  goes  further.  Street  demon- 
strators engage  In  violence  as  they  demand  a 
law  which  would  authorize  the  Government 
to  tell  the  citizen  to  whom  he  may  sell  or 
rent  his  own  property. 

Is  mobocracy  to  take  the  place  of  democ- 
racy? Even  clergymen,  who  are  supposed  to 
preach  doctrines  of  human  love  and  con- 
ciliation, have  Joined  the  mob.  and  some  have 
actually  participated  In  "sit-ins'"  or  'lie-ins'" 
or  marches  that  have  Incited  violence. 

Can  all  this  be  Justified  by  the  argument 
that  a  "moral  Issue"  la  Involved  and  that 
any  law  which  Is  considered  "morally  un- 
J\i8t"  may  be  disobeyed  at  will? 

Where  shall  we  look  for  leadership  in  the 
crusade  to  restore  law  and  order? 

Can  we  expect  this  from  the  leaders  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  many 
of  them  reared  In  the  school  of  politics  which 
says  that  "the  end  Justifies  the  means"? 

Plainly,  we  need  integrity  In  government 
aa  well  as  courageous  leadership. 

We  need  a  majority  In  Congress  which  will 
not  seek  to  bny  re-election  through  "pork 
barrels"  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

We  need  a  majority  which  will  put  an  end 
to  the  corrupt  system  of  today  whereby  pres- 
sure groups  with  a  material  Interest  control 
much  of  the  voting  In  our  Congress  and 
exeit  a  tragic  Influence  on  the  Executive. 

Of  what  avail  Is  re-election  if  It  Is  won  at 
the  cost  of  self-respect  and  a  troubled  con- 
science? 

When  will  a  President  decide  that  a  single 
term  which  truly  serves  the  people  is  a  mors 
Taluable  contribution  to  his  place  In  history 
than  a  second  term  obtained  through  sur- 
render to  pressure  groups? 

Defeat  in  a  worthy  cause  is  only  a  tem- 
porary setback.  Woodrow  Wilson  forth- 
rlghtly  said  In  a  campaign  speech:  "I  would 
a  great  deal  rather  lose  in  a  cause  that  I 
know  some  day  will  triumph  than  triumph 
In  a  cause  that  I  know  some  day  will  lose." 
The  time  has  come  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  be  realistic.  The  national  Govern- 
ment la  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  "hu- 
man welfare,"  and  lots  of  It  Is  being  wasted. 
The  risk  of  economic  collapse  grows  each 
day.  Inflation  la  already  boosting  the  coat 
ol  living  and  diminishing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  Inflicting  hvige  loss, 
especially  on  persons  of  fixed  mcomea.  In- 
terest rates  for  business  borrowing  are  now 
at  six  percent — the  highest  since  the  1920s, 
Lawlessness,  economic  confusion,  a  war  In 
whl^  we  do  not  recognize  that  our  real 
enemies  are  the  Soviets  and  the  Red  Chinese 
who  keep  on  supplying  arms  to  kill  American 


soldiers  in  Vietnam — all  these  grave  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  "slipping  and 
ducking." 

The  real  Ifisuee  must  be  faced,  and  there  la 
only  one  way  to  do  so.  The  nation  must 
elect  to  Congress  courageous  Representatives 
and  Senators.  The  vot<>rs  nmsi.  disregard 
party  labels  and  cast  their  b:\lIot,s  for  the 
Individuals  who  will  put  .-xside  selfish  inter- 
est and  serve  the  puljlic  interest.  Only  then 
will  we  see   the  end   of   the  er;i  ol  iin.irchy. 


Television  Series  on  Thre^  Branches  of 
Government  Announced  by  Operation 
Government  and  Group  W 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-^iRK-S 

Of 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OK    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  19G6 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  a  group  of  wives  of  Con^jrcssmen, 
Supreme  Court  Ju.stices.  and  Cabinet 
members  formed  a  bipartisan  committee 
callc<i  Operation  Goveniment  to  a^scer- 
tain  ways  in  wliich  tiie  vital  work  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  could  be  portrayed 
through  the  tolcvi.sion  medium.  The 
committee  iieaded  by  Mr.s.  Charles  A. 
Vaaik  and  Mrs.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  has  met 
over  40  times  durins  the  la.st  2  years 
seeking  ways  to  tell  the  compl.cated  and 
vital  story  of  how  our  Government  oper- 
ates. A  year  ago.  after  many  companies 
involved  with  t^^lcvision  broadcasting 
had  been  Interviewed,  negotiations  beean 
with  the  V/cstinghouse  Broadcasting  Co. 

Today,  the  Operation  Govenmient 
Committee  and  the  Wt'.';linL;hou.se  Broad- 
casting Co.  announced  the  production  of 
60  one-half  hour  pr!>f'ram.s  wliich  will 
depict  the  way  olu-  Government  operates 
and  which  will  begin  to  be  .';creencd  In 
October  1967.  In  attendance  at  this 
Important  press  conference,  in  addition 
to  the  mt^mbers  of  Operation  Govern- 
ment and  the  pre.sident  of  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co.,  was  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCorm  ac  k. 

Speaker  McCopmack  prai.sed  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Operation  Government 
Committee  members  in  .seeing  that  the 
public  should  have  available  on  regular 
television  viewing  time,  as  well  as  on 
educational  television,  this  comprehen- 
sive program  on  Government. 

Following  is  the  text  of  today's  news 
release,  and  also  the  remarks  made  at 
the  meeting  by  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Vanik  on 
the  pi4hx)se  of  Operation  Government: 
Tblevi.sio.v    Sfrifs    on    Three    Br.^n'ches    or 

GOVER.N.ME.N'T      ANNOUNrED      BV      Ol'fR.VTION 
GoVER.N.VE.Vr    AND    Gkoip    W 

Wasiii.vgton.  DC,  October  U — The  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  sixty  half-hour  educa- 
tional televl.sion  prf^gnim.'i,  de.sigined  to  serve 
as  an  illustrated  primer  on  the  three  branches 
of  the  federal  govenuiiciit  Wfus  announced 
today  by  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Vanik  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Co-chairmen  "Operation 
Government."  and  Donald  H.  McGannon. 
Chairman,  and  President  of  Group  W  (West- 
inghouse Broadcasting  Company). 

In  making  the  announcement.  Mrs.  Vanik 
and  Mrs.   Ford,   who  are   the  wives  of  Con- 


gressman Vanik  (Ohio)  and  Congressman 
Gerald  R.  Ford  (Mich.),  cited  "the  pressing 
need  for  more  and  better  educational  ma- 
terial to  serve  the  general  public's  heightened 
Interest  in  knowing  more  about  the  operation 
of  the  government.  'Operation  Government.' 
a  bi-partisan  committee  composed  of  wives 
of  members  of  Congress,  the  Senate,  tlie 
Supreme  Court,  the  Executive  branch  and 
of  experts  in  the  educational  television  field 
was  formed  over  two  years  ago  to  assure  the 
production  of  this  type  of  critically  needed 
television  program.  We  are  gratified  that 
Group  W  has  undertaken  the  considerable 
commitment  necessary  to  bring  this  project 
to  fruition." 

In  outlining  the  scope  of  the  television 
scries.  Mr.  McGannon  said,  "the  programs  wiU 
draw  upon  the  resources  and  talents  of  gr&it 
teachers  and  will  utilize  techniques  of 
grapliics,  flilm  and  other  devices  of  demon- 
stration which  can  add  interest,  appeal  and 
clarity  to  an  educational  television  program. 
"We  look  upon  this  project  as  an  oppor- 
timity  to  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to 
generating  more  creative  relationships  be- 
tween the  constituent  and  his  gova-nment. 
We  believe  television  can  contribute  inuch  in 
this  regard  and  commend  the  vidon  and 
initiative  of  the  'Operation  Gov|rnmcnt' 
committee  in  seeking  out  this  medium  as  a 
primary  educational  vehicle,"  Mr.  McGannon 
said.  « 

In  addition  to  Co-chalrmiin  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Vanik  and  Mrs.  Gerald  R.  F\>rd,  members  of 
the  "Operation  Government"  conunlttee  are: 
Mrs.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Stewart 
L.  Udall.  Mrs,  Carl  Albert,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Avers.  Mrs.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Hugo 
Black.  Mrs.  Hale  Boggs,  Mrs.  John  W.  Byrnes, 
Mrs.  Edmond  Campbell,  Honorable  Edith 
Green,  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Harris,  Mrs.  Chet  Holi- 
field.  Mrs.  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  Honorable 
Catherine  Mat.  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Reuss.  Mrs. 
John  J.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Mark  E.  Talisman  and 
Mr.  Nick  Zappel. 

The  television  series  will  be  produced  on 
videotape  by  Group  W  which  will  bro.ictca.st 
the  program  on  its  stations  and  make  it 
available  without  cost  to  televi.'^ion  stations 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition  a  film 
version  will  be  made  available  for  classroom 
and  otlier  non-theatrical  us>e. 

The  first  30  programs  will  be  ready  for 
broadca-st  beginning  In  the  fall  of  1967;  the 
second  30  ready  by  fall  1968. 

A  team  of  eminent  {>olitical  scientists  has 
been  recruited  to  serve  as  consultants  to  the 
series:  D.  B.  Hiu-deman,  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  Trinity  College;  Hugh  Le  Blanc, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  George  Wash- 
ington University;  Howard  Peruiyman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  William  Prendergast  of  the  Re- 
publican Conference.  Pre-production  meet- 
ings with  this  team  of  consultants  have  al- 
ready Uiken  place. 

The  beginnings  of  "Operation  Govern- 
ment" were  outlined  by  Mrs.  Vanik.  Mrs. 
Ford  and  Mark  E.  Talisman,  who  w;ls  in- 
strumental in  the  formation  of  the  commit- 
tee and  conceived  and  outlined  the  original 
proposal  to  utilize  television  In  achieving 
the  aims  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Talisman 
Is  Administrative  Assistant  to  Congressman 
Charles  A.  Vanik  of  Ohio. 

Work  on  the  project  began  three  ypirs 
ago  with  the  fi^rst  formal  committee  meeting 
taking  pluce  six  months  later  and  the  iu:- 
tlal  meeting  with  Group  W  one  year  after 
that.  Throughout  tliis  period  representa- 
tives of  WETA,  the  educational  television 
station  in  Washington,  D.C,  worked  closely 
with  the  committee  members  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

In  addition  to  siu-veying  the  major  func- 
tions of  the  three  branches  of  government, 
the  series  will  reveal  many  behind-the- 
scenes  aspects — committee  work,  staff  work, 
etc. — which  are  not  apparent  to  the  casual 
visitor  to  Washington,  D.C.    In  this  way  tlie 
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series  will  serve  to  better  prepnre  visitors  to 
appreciate  and  understand  the  nation's  capi- 
tol  when  they  visit. 

The  series  will  also  serve  as  an  aid  in  voter 
preparation  and  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
interplay  between  government  and  citizen 
through  better  mutual  understanding. 

The  series  will  be  produced  for  Group  W  by 
Michael  Sklar  under  the  supervision  of  Rich- 
ard M  Pack,  Senior  Vice  President,  Program- 
ming, Group  W. 

During  the  pa*t  15  years  Mr  Sklar  has  pro- 
duced many  important  documentaries  for 
National  Educational  Television,  the  CBS 
Television  Network  and  for  Group  W.  He 
served  as  Executive  Producer  of  the  Intertel 
series,  producing  documentaries  in  Mexico, 
England  and  other  international  locations. 
At  CBS,  Mr.  Sklar  was  producer  of  the  dis- 
tinguished science  series.  "Conquest.  " 

The  Group  W  sUitions  are:  WBZ,  WBZ-TV. 
Boston;  WINS,  New  York;  KYW.  KYW-Tv! 
Philadelphia;  WJZ-TV,  Baltimore;  KDKA, 
KDKA-TV,  Pittsburgh;  WOWO.  Ft.  Wayne: 
WIND,  Chicago  and  KPIX.  San  Francisco. 

St.atzmfnt  of  Mrs  Chari  es  A.  Vanik  on 
Operatio.n  Government.  October  11,  1966 
Mr.  Speaker.  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  I 
shall  endeavor  to  briefly  tell  you  about  the 
purpo.ses  which  brought  together  our  repre- 
sentative grroup  of  the  distaff  side  of  the 
government  In  this  .series  of  television  pro- 
grams on  the  operation  of  government. 

As  wives  of  legislators,  administrators,  and 
Judges,  we  have  been  answering  questions- 
yes,  explaning  as  best  we  could  all  that  goes 
on— .and  why.  These  Inquiries  impressed  us 
with  the  great  hunger  for  information. 
Ever>-<)ne  desires  t«  know  better  the  various 
processes  by  which  laws  are  created,  admin- 
istered, and  Judged. 

We  want  to  see  the  vit.il  processes  of  the 
American  government  displayed  as  they 
really  are.  We  feel  the  government  is  a 
warm,  dynamic.  living  thing.  We  want  to 
excite  public  interest  in  these  processes  and 
the  events  which  they  make.  We  want 
these  things  to  be  .as  real  to  those  who  see 
this  program  as  it  is  to  those  more  fortunate 
to  be  on  the  scene— to  live  in  this  atmos- 
phere charged  with  change. 

American  government  i.s  more  than  a  text- 
book subject  or  a  civics  course.  It  Is  a  sys- 
tem of  producing  prosperity,  equality,  social 
progress,  and  Justice  through  order.  The 
teacher  can  present  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  dogma  of  democracy.  Our 
task  is  to  Implement— to  breathe  life  and 
experience  into  words  othervi-ise  silent.  Our 
experience  here  has  revealed  the  color  and 
the  excitement  of  the  nerve  center  of  our  gov- 
ernment. We  would  like  to  transfer  these 
experiences  to  the  classroom  and  to  the 
home. 

We  endeavor  to  correct  the  common 
stereotyped  concept  of  the  pohticlan  or  the 
public  official.  We  know  these  men  and 
women  for  their  courage,  their  integrity,  and 
their  public  concern.  These  truths  should 
also  be  shown.  They  will  serve  to  attract 
young  people  and  new  people  to  the  dignified 
challenge  of  public  service.  Government  is 
a  cherished  and  an  honorable  calling.  We 
endeavor  to  strengthen  the  voice  of  that 
calling  and  to  make  it  loud  and  clear. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  how  we 
propose  to  develop  this  series. 

A  program  outline  was  developed  with 
WETA  In  an  advisory  capacity,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  our  Committee  at  Its  first  meeting 
two  years  ago.  Our  Committee,  bi-partisan 
by  nature— as  are  our  politics,  agreed  imanl- 
mously  that  this  presentation  should  be  a 
lively,  realistic  approach  to  our  system  of 
government. 

This  was  no  simple  task!  Which  should 
we  seek  firsts— fotmdatlon  help  or  a  director- 
producer?  Should  we  use  actors  or  should 
we  keep  it  authentic  by  using  actual  partici- 
pants   In    government?     Our    decision    was 
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finally  made  In  the  direction  of  a  profes- 
sional broadcasting  company  known  for  Its 
contribution  to  education.  The  uniqueness 
of  this  program  is  the  desire  of  our  Com- 
mittee to  be  helpful  in  working  with  West- 
inghouse to  bring  our  cameras  into  contact 
with  vital  proceedings,  and  Into  the  offices  of 
key  people  In  government  todav.  Perhaps 
the  contrasting  of  an  urban  Congressional 
office  with  that  of  a  Congressman  from  a 
rural  district  would  point  up  the  dlRerem 
problems  encoimterd  by  each. 

The  structure  will  be  lecture  type  with 
frequent  use  of  historic  and  recent  film 
clip — and  other  innovative  TV  technique. 
The  first  thirty  half-hour  programs  will  be 
on  the  Legisl.ative  Body,  and  the  next  thirtv 
on  the  Executive  and  Judiciary  Bodies  of 
government. 

The  first  series  will  be  ready  in  .September 
1967  and  the  second  series  by  September 
1968.  For  those  school  areas  without  access 
to  TV,  16-mlllimeter  film  will  be  made 
available.  A  copy  of  this  news  release  has 
been  sent  to  every  Congressional  office,  and 
we  anticipate  a  cooperative,  harmonious 
climate  throughout  the  Congress,  spiuring 
research  and  production  toward  our  goal. 


I  am  proud  that  the  United  States 
through  Its  AID  program  of  educational 
assistance  has  been  a  factor  In  Uganda's 
program  for  development.  Once  again 
I  congratulate  the  Ugandan  people  and 
wish  them  every  success  in  their  plans 
lor  a  strong  and  prosperous  nation. 


My  Individual  Freedom  Under  the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.? 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


Salute  to  Uganda:  Fourth  Independence 
Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  extend  greetingrs  and 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Uganda 
on  the  commemoration  of  their  fourth 
year  as  an  independent  state.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
warmest  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
A.  Milton  Obote,  President  of  Uganda; 
and  to  His  Excellency  E.  Otcma  Allimadi, 
Uganda's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Like  many  of  the  newer  states,  Uganda 
has  experienced  some  sporadic  upheav- 
als, but  It  now  appears  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  make  steady  progress  and  con- 
tinue to  achieve  stability. 

Paramount  in  the  future  of  a  strong 
Uganda  Is  economic  achievement.  In  this 
regard,  the  "Work  for  Progress"  second 
5-year  development  plan  for  1966-71 
should  play  a  vital  role.  Officials  hope  to 
double  the  country's  per  capita  income 
by  1981.  Another  objective  of  the  plan 
is  to  end  Uganda's  dependence  on  two 
cash  crops — coffee  and  cotton.  Agricul- 
tural growth  Is  projected  at  5  percent 
yearly,  though  Industry  should  be  able  to 
make  even  greater  Increases.  Plans  also 
call  for  greater  use  of  nitrogenous  fertil- 
izer, chemicals.  Iron  and  steel  and  syn- 
thetic fabrics.  The  Uganda  Government 
will  bear  a  large  share  of  the  financial 
burden  while  assistance  from  interna- 
tional organizations  and  private  foreign 
investment  Is  also  expected.  It  Is  a  wel- 
come sign  to  witness  the  new  Africa  begin 
to  revert  from  the  source  of  primary 
products  and  now  imdertake  to  utilize 
her  products  at  home  and  thereby  create 
more  jobs  and  a  stronger  money  econ- 
omy. 


OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Record,  the 
Prances  Broward  Chapter.  Florida 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
have  selected  their  Constitution  Week 
essay  contest  winners  for  the  cuiTent 
year.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  Insert  the 
following  essay  by  Miss  Darcy  Shean,  a 
junior  at  Cardinal  Gibbons  High  School. 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Mt  iNDtviDUAi.  Freedom  Undfr  the 

CONSTTTtTlON 

With  a  huge  yellow  balloon  clenched 
tightly  in  my  fist  ...  my  platinum  curls 
whipping  In  the  breeze  and  a  double-dip 
chocolate  Ice  cream  cone  dripping  down  my 
chin,  I  couldn't  be  happier.  Inside  I  felt  as 
bright  as  the  reflection  of  the  sun  bouncing 
off  the  sea,  and  the  world  to  me  was  like 
cotton  candy,  frothy  and  bright  and  gay. 

Mommy  and  Daddy  were  In  the  front  seat 
and  I  was  In  the  back  as  our  shiny  red  con- 
vertible whizzed  us  along  the  beach  road 
I  splashed  In  the  surf  to  my  hearts  content 
and  built  a  mlUlon  sand  castles,  then  lived 
In  each  one.  'cause  I  was  all  of  four,  and 
"my"  Florida  was  pink  houses,  palm  trees, 
drlve-ln  movies,  sunehine  and  poodle-dog- 
glee  with  rhlnestone  collars  and  painted  toe- 
nails. 

By  the  age  of  six  I  swam  as  well  as  anv  por- 
poise and  at  ten  there  wasn't  a  kid  in 
Lauderdale  who  could  do  a  better  Jackknife. 
Everyone  who  grew  up  In  southern  Florida 
acceipted  these  things  as  "'commonplace "; 
After-all  didn't  everyone  have  swim  p.vties 
in  January? 

I'm  afraid  I  didn't  realize  how  fortunate 
I  was  living  In  my  eimny  domain  untU  my 
fifteenth  summer  when  my  family  decided  to 
vacation  In  conservative  New  England.  The 
northern  houses  to  me  looked  old  and  dull. 
My  Yankee  cousins  found  my  clothes  out- 
landish, and  after  swimming  m  an  Immacu- 
late swimming  pool  the  ole'  swlmmln'  hole 
with  Its  weedy  shoreline  and  muddy  bottom 
left  much  to  be  desired.  The  mar\els  of 
Florida  I  had  never  appreciated;  basking  in 
Its  sunshine  was  always  taken  for  granted. 
That's  the  way  I  viewed  my  country;  taking 
it  all  for  granted.  Enjoying  my  freedoms  o* 
the  Constitution  without  stopping  to  con- 
sider exactly  what  they  are;  never  noticing 
how  brightly  the  sun  shines  on  a  free  land. 

I  was  the  child  with  the  balloon,  running 
my  toes  through  clean  white  sand.  I  didn't 
know  that  there  were  other  children  whose 
feet  touched  mud  when  they  went  swim- 
ming; who  were  caught  without  a  choice 
m  the  mucky  bottom  of  a  communistic 
whirl  pool. 

I  have  the  choice  to  choose  as  I  did  at  age 
four  the  color  of  my  baloon;  or  my  dress: 
or  my  house;  or  the  color  of  my  best  friend. 
I  can  flavor  Ice  cream  with  chocolate;   my 
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life  with  higher  education;  and  my  heart 
with  God.  I  can  ride  In  a  red  convertible 
or  on  a  wave  of  freedom  marches.  I  can 
live  In  a  sand  castle  on  the  beach  or  In  an 
overpopulated  slum  or  In  the  big  White 
House  at  the  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

To  protect  me  I  have  Mommy  and  Daddy 
and  the  lifeguard  at  the  beach  or  my  locaJ 
police,  or  the  National  Guard  and  always, 
always  God,  because  one  cannot  have  choice 
Without  protection  .  .  . 

Protection  is  needed  against  the  freckle- 
faced  little  boy  who  might  step  on  my  sand 
castle,  Just  for  spite;  or  from  where  the  water 
Is  deep  and  shark  infested:  or  from  the  antl- 
tbls,  antl-that  association  or  a  "wicked" 
foreign  power  bearing  down  upon  me  or  a 
dense  stifling  hatred  chewing  at  me  from 
the  Inside. 

Thanks  to  the  Constitution,  strong  with 
freedom  for  all,  and  the  millions  who  are 
willing  to  uphold  high  Ideals;  little  girls  wUl 
always  be  able  to  trip  along  the  shore  kick- 
ing the  waves  back  Into  the  sea. 


Montclair  Honors  Two  Distinguished 
Citizens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
Montdalr's  leading  citizens  will  be  hon- 
ored later  this  month  with  Epeclal 
awards — former  Mayor  William  L.  Dill, 
Jr.,  will  be  presented  with  the  annual 
Community  Service  Award  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  and  Clary  Aiiderson, 
director  of  athletics  at  Montclair  High 
School,  will  receive  the  sixth  annual 
Citizenship  Award  of  the  Montclair 
Service  Clubs  Council. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
from  the  Montclair  Times  which  recog- 
nizes the  invaluable  public  service  which 
these  two  fine  men.  through  their  dedi- 
cation and  devotion,  have  rendered  to 
the  community,  and  I  Include  It  at  this 
point  in  the  Recx>rd  : 
Two  Odtstandiko  Citizins  To  Be  Honoekd 

HKBX   iSlIS    MOKTH 

Two  of  Montdalr's  outstanding  citizens, 
former  Mayor  WUllam  L.  Dill,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and  president 
of  the  Montcl|ilr  Art  Museum  and  Clary 
Anderson,  director  of  athletics  at  Montclair 
High  School,  teacher,  author  and  one  of  the 
moet  outstanding  football  and  baseball 
coAChea  In  the  entire  nation,  will  be  honored 
In  Montclair  this  month. 

The  Chamber  will  present  its  annual  Com- 
munity Service  Award  to  Mr.  Dill  at  Its  45th 
•nnuBl  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening,  Oct. 
19,  at  Tlie  Manor,  while  Mr.  Anderson  wUl 
neelw  the  slsth  annual  Citizenship  Award 
Cft  th«  Montclair  Service  Clubs  CouncU  at 
Ita  annual  luncheon  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  26, 
alao  at  llie  Manor. 

These  two  awards  have  become  the  top 
honors  to  be  beetowed  upon  our  outstanding 
reaidents,  and  each  is  highly  of  Importance, 
for  they  recognize  outstanding  citizens  who 
bat*  eontrltnited  much  to  the  general  good 
at  our  community. 

nte  Chamber  made  a  wise  choice  In  select- 
ing foRner  Mayor  Dill  for  Its  award,  for  his 


8-year  term  as  Mayor  was  the  longest  term 
of  any  Mayor  in  the  town's  history,  and  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Chamber  he  "has  made 
available  both  his  time  and  talent  In  munic- 
ipal, religious,  welfare  and  cultural  activi- 
ties in  the  community."  A  Montclair  resi- 
dent for  37  years,  he  has  shirked  no  appeal 
to  serve  Montclair.  and  he  ranks  high  among 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  our  community. 

Similarly,  the  Service  Clubs  Council  will 
be  honoriiis  one  of  Moiitclair's  outstanding 
citl?:ens  in  Clary  Anderson.  The  Citizenship 
Aw.ird  is  made  annu.iUy  "in  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  outstanciing  cl\ic,  cultural, 
educational  and  cliaxitable  service  to  his 
community."  and  the  service  is  described 
on  tlie  plaque  as  an  "inspiratlcm  to  every- 
one." Mr.  Anderson,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Montclair  High  sin^re  1940,  has 
been  its  director  of  athletics  end  head  of 
the  physical  education  department  there 
since  May.  1956,  has  been  an  advisor  to 
thousands  of  Montclair  boys  and  girls  rela- 
tive to  their  college  cuecrs,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  personal  welf.ire  and  f ature  in  life. 

The  Chamber  and  Service  Clubs  Council 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  s?lecting  two 
of  Montdalr's  outstanding  citizens  for  these 
coveted  awards. 


History  of  the  St.  Vartanantz  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    M.ASS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
of  this  week.  It  was  my  honor  to  partici- 
pate in  the  celebration  of  the  50lh  anni- 
versary of  the  coiisecration  of  the  St. 
Vartanantz  Armenian  Apo.stolic  Church 
of  Lowell,  Mass.  The  occasion  was  par- 
ticularly heart  warniinc:  becau.se  of  the 
rich  history  of  the  Armenian-American 
community  of  Lowell  and  the  many  con- 
tributions its  members  have  made  to  the 
various  civic  and  charitable  enterprises 
of  the  city  and  its  surrounding  towns. 

It  was  fitting  that  for  such  an  occasion 
so  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Armenian-American  community  from 
around  the  country  were  able  to  be  pres- 
ent. At  the  dinner  which  followed  the 
celebration  of  the  Divine  Liturgy  by  His 
Grace,  Bishop  Torkom  Man-wgian  Pri- 
mate, Diocese  of  the  Armenian  Church 
of  America,  the  bishop  gave  an  inspiring 
invocation.  Participants  in  the  speaking 
program  Included  John  F.  Amboian, 
chairman  of  the  50th  anniversary  cele- 
bration committee,  Deacon  Hovhannes 
Kasparlan,  director  of  religious  educa- 
tion for  St.  Nersess  Armenian  Theologi- 
cal School.  Nelson  Kayajanian.  chair- 
man of  the  parish  council,  the  Honorable 
Edward  J.  Early.  Jr..  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Lowell,  Antranig  Antrea.ssian.  editor  and 
author,  the  Honorable  John  K,  Najarian, 
district  judge  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  the  pastor  of  St.  Vartanantz 
Church,  the  Reverend  Father  Guregh 
Kalfayan. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  some  high- 
lights from  the  history  of  the  parish  that 
I  feel  will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 


BsiEr  History  op  the  St.  "Vartanantz 

Armenian  Apostolic  CHtmcK 

introduction 

The  beginning  of  the  Armenian  commu- 
nity of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  can  be  traced 
back  to  May.  1888.  with  the  arrival  and  set- 
tlement of  seven  Armenians. 

By  the  year  1900.  an  Armenian-Amprlcan 
community  of  Lowell  had  been  established 
and  was  beginning  to  expand  as  a  result  of 
the  migration  from  the  Mother  Country, 
which  was  in  a  turmoil. 

The  Ladies  Aid  Society,  orlgln.Vted  In  the 
year  1910,  has  played  a  very  Important  role 
In  tho  Armenian-American  community  life. 
The  zeal  and  eagerness  of  this  group  in  de- 
veloping a  good  Clu-istian  community  life, 
centered  around  the  Church,  was  so  over- 
whelming that  it  led  to  the  eventual  fund- 
raising,  planning,  and  building  of  the 
Church. 

constbuction  of  the  church 

On  March  23,  1913,  a  campaign  for  a 
Church  Building  Fund  was  auspiciously 
initiated  by  seven  men;  each  donating  one 
hundred  dollars.  Between  the  years  1913 
and  1917,  the  Committee  collected  approxi- 
mately $4,673.00.  In  addition,  a  mortgage 
for  $4,500.00  was  acquired,  increasing  the 
total  funds  available  for  construction  to  $9.- 
173.00.  The  records  Indicate  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  Church  was  $9,435.00. 

The  land  upon  which  the  Church  now 
stands  was  purchased  with  part  of  the  funds. 
The  next  order  of  business  was  the  blessing 
of  the  soil  and  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone. 
The  Lowell  Armenians  not  only  assisted  fi- 
nancially, they  participated  In  the  actu.il 
digging  of  the  foundation  to  accelerate  their 
goal. 

These  were  crucial  times.  While  In  the 
Motherland  many  Christian  brothers  and 
sisters,  parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  relatives  and  friends  were  being  vm- 
mercifully  massacred  by  the  Turks,  here,  in 
a  distant  land,  the  Armenians  of  Lowell  were 
building  a  Church  to  the  gieater  glory  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

On  April  16,  1916,  In  the  mdlst  of  a  large 
throng  of  thankful  worshippers,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Moushegh  Seroplan  performed  the 
ancient  and  Impressive  rltu.al  of  consecration 
of  the  St.  Vartanantz  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church  located  at  60  Lawrence  Street,  Lowell, 
Massachvisetts. 

The  Armenian  Church  of  Lowell  Is  the 
third  oldest  Armenian  Church  to  be  con- 
structed In  this  country;  the  first  was  built 
In  Worcester.  Massachusetts,  In  the  year  1891, 
and  second  in  Union  City,  New  Jersey  In  1907. 
the  parish  district 

In  addition  to  Lowell  proper,  the  Lowell 
.Parish  at  the  present  time  is  composed  of 
Nashua,  Concord,  Manchester  and  Pelham 
In  New  Hampshire,  and  Bedford,  Blllerlca, 
Chelmsford,  Dracut,  Tewksbury,  Tyngsboro, 
an  J  Wilmington  in  Massachusetts. 

THE    parish    council 

The  Parish  Council  members,  nine  lay 
parishioners  elected  by  the  Parish  A.^sembly, 
are  the  cu.-itodians  of  the  properties  of  the 
Church  and,  together  with  the  Parish  Priest, 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Parish.  The  Parish 
Council  members  are  elected  for  a  two-year 
term. 

Members  of  the  Parish  Council  and  the 
other  committees  serve  the  Church  ener- 
getically, enthusiastically,  and  faithfully.  In 
recent  years,  the  Council  has  been  kei)t  oc- 
cupied with  projects  svich  as  the  renovation 
of  the  Interior  of  the  Church,  the  enlarging 
and  remodeling  of  the  kitchen  In  the  Church 
Hall,  conversion  of  the  heating  system,  re- 
pair of  the  electrical  system,  purchase  of  a 
Parish  House,  and  the  permutation  of  Parish 
Priests.  Presently  It  Is  confronted  with  the 
possibility  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts taking  the  present  Church  and 
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].\ncl  for  tlie  proposed  Lowell  connector  high- 
way. 

renovation  or  the  chuhch 
The  interior  of  the  Church  was  In  need  of 
adornment  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time. 
In  1956,  the  Parish  Council  and  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  Parish  Assem- 
bly undertook  this  tremendous  task.  These 
two  groups  worked  tirelessly  to  plan,  guide, 
and  contract  the  work  to  bring  this  endeavor 
to  a  satisfactory  completion.  Today,  the 
Parishioners  enjoy  the  radiance  and  splendor 
as  a  result  of  the  Improvements  of  the  Holy 
Altar.  Sanctuary,  and  the  Nave  of  the 
Cluireh. 

In  1963.  the  assets  of  the  Church  were  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  purchase  of  a  Parish 
House  located  at  652  Wilder  Street  in  the 
Highland  section  of  Lowell,  Once  again  the 
Ladles  Aid  .Society  was  actively  and  financial- 
ly Instruniciitrt}  in  the  piirchase  of  this  prop- 
erty. 

speli.m.  TRiiirrrs 

On  Sund:ty.  April  25.  10G5.  the  Armeniiins 
throughout  the  world  paid  homage  to  their 
people  by  attending  Memorial  i;er\ices  com- 
memorating the  Fiftieth  .-Miiiiversary  of  the 
Ma.ssacre  of  2.000.000  .'Armenians  by  the 
Turks.  On  that  day,  a  Memorial  Mas.s  was 
celebrated  at  St.  V.vutnantz  Armenian 
Church,  followed  by  a  solemn  ceremony  on 
the  Church  grounds.  Many  Armenians, 
friends,   and   go%-ernment   officials   attended. 

A  gripping  atmosphere  prevailed  when  the 
Veterans  marched  forward  on  the  Church 
grounds  and,  forming  a  rifle  squad  with  a 
color  guard,  placed  a  memorial  wreath  at  the 
base  of  the  flag  pole.  Taps  were  played  while 
the  American  flag  was  raised,  followed  by  a 
six-gun  salute.  This  same  complement  of 
Armenian-American  Veterans,  by  Invitation, 
performed  similar  rites  on  the  same  day  at 
the  Public  Common  in  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts. This  Special  Service  was  a  heartfelt 
way  of  expressing  Additional  Tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  brethren  on  this 
da  v. 
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Ten-Year  Moon  Exploration  Proposed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker, 
Mr.  William  Hines  in  an  article  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  September  27,  1966,  re- 
views the  comments  of  Dr.  Eugene  M. 
Shoemaker  of  the  Geological  Survey's 
Astrogeology  Center.  Dr.  Shoemaker 
examines  the  need  for  man  to  utilize  the 
moon  in  discovering  new  mineral  de- 
posits right  here  on  earth.  In  the  con- 
tinuing dialog  that  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  clear  direction  to  our  future  na- 
tional space  effort  Dr,  Shoemaker  has 
outlined  one  of  the  possible  routes  that 
may  be  taken.  I  commend  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Hines'  article  to  all  of  those  con- 
cerned that  we  determine  an  adequate 
future  national  space  program  which  will 
contain  both  economic  benefits  and 
growth  of  science  and  technology. 

The  article  foUows: 
(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington  iDC  ) 
Sept,  27.  19661 

Ten-Year   Moon   Exploration   Proposed 
(By  William  Hines) 

Flagstaff,  Ariz. — One  of  the  nation's  top 
experts  on   the  moon   believes  a  solid  eco- 


nomic case  can  be  made  for  spending  $15  bil- 
lion on  a  lO-year  lunar  exploration  program 
following  the  first  Apollo  astronaut  landings 
lat«  In  this  decade. 

Justification  tor  such  a  post-.fpollo  proj- 
ect. Dr.  Ihigene  M.  Shoemaker  said,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  exploiting  natural 
resources  of  the  moon,  whatever,  they  may 
be  He  made  clear  In  an  interview  that  he 
Is  none  too  hopeful  of  finding  cmimerriany 
valuable  deposits  there. 

Rather,  Shoemaker  explained  ilir  justi- 
fication would  lie  in  modern  man.s  cie.speratc 
need  to  di,=cover  new  mineral  dep.isits  oji 
earth. 

NfED    "GOOD    THEORY 

"We  are  using  our  mineral  res<jurccs  at 
a  fantastic  rate,"  the  noted  government  geol- 
ogist said.  "What  we  really  need  ui  sustain 
our  economic  needs  in  the  years  ahead  is  a 
damn  good  theory  about  how  the  e;.rth  was 
formed, 

"A  B:<x)d  way  to  develop  thi,s  theorv  would 
be  by  comparison  with  another  celcsliiU 
body— and  the  moon  is  Just  such  a  body." 

Shoemaker  discoursed  on  present  and"  fu- 
ture moon  projects  In  his  office  at  the  Geo- 
logical Survey's  Astrogeology  Center  here. 

Astrogeology  Is  a  space-age  word  denoting 
the  study  of  rocks  and  like  formations  on 
other  worlds. 

■  Sometimes  people  get  mixed  up  and  call  it 
'astrology,'  "  Shoemaker  Je.stingiv  com- 
mented      "It  isn't." 

Tlie  scientist,  a  former  member  of  the 
space  agency's  staff  In  Washington.  Is  now 
the  chief  adviser  on  geology  for  Oie  nation's 
moon  program  In  the  Interior  Department's 
Geological  Survey.  He  has  been  Involved  In- 
timately  in  both  the  Banger  "hard-landing" 
and  Surveyor  "soft-landing"  projectj^  photo- 
graphing the  moon. 

"reasonable"  program 
Tile  fir.it  manned  lunar  landing.^-  two  are 
presently  planned— will  not  extract  many 
geological  secrets  from  the  moon.  Shoemaker 
said.  A  more  elaborate  program  of  research 
will  be  required  for  scientific  return,  in  his 
view. 

To  get  a  good  working  knowledge  of  how 
the  moon  was  formed  and  how  it  is  con- 
structed probably  will  require  10  years  of 
fairly  concentrated  work.  Shoemaker  said. 
He  defined  a  "reasonable"  program  as  one 
providing  one  or  two  manned  moon  landings 
and  one  moon-orbltlng  manned  flight  a  year. 

The  crews  for  this  post-Apollo  phase  should 
be  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  scienusts.  or 
at  least  of  astronauts  exhaustively  trained  In 
science,  he  said. 

Such  a  program  would  cost  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year,  according  to  the  geologist.  He 
acknowledged  that  such  heavy  funding  over 
a  long  period  probably  could  not  be  obtained 
for  "pure  science."  but  e-xpressed  the  opin- 
ion that  economic  benefits  on  earth  would 
Justify  it. 

Shoemaker  emphasized  that  he  was  not 
following  "spinoff"  lines,  which  maintain  that 
bj'products  of  space  technology  usable  on 
earth  will  repay  the  costs  of  semi -scientific 
projects  In  space. 

It  will  be  scientific,  rather  than  techno- 
logical, spinoff  that  would  count  In  the  case 
of  the  moon  program,  Shoemaker  predicted 


Progress  in  Africa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr 
Speaker,     I    have    long    admired     the 


Charleston  News  and  Courier  for  the 
wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Its  editorial 
commentary  on  the  world  of  today.  The 
following  editorial  from  the  October  3, 
1966,  edition  of  the  News  and  Courier 
well  Illustrates  the  clear  thinking  that 
characterizes  this  great  newspaper  and 
its  outstanding  editor,  Thomas  R  War- 
ing: 

Progress  in  Africa 
The  creation  of  new  nations  in  .-Miic.i  hns 
become  commonplace,  but  when  tlie  Britisii 
protectorate  of  Bechuanaland  achieved  inde- 
pendence Sept,  30.  it  was  an  occasion  for 
unconmion  enthusiasm. 

Botswana,  as  the  new  nation  i.<;  called.  Is 
a  vast  land  the  size  of  Texas.  Its  population 
is  only  543.000  and  the  economy  l.s  com- 
pletely pastoral.  Why  enthusiasm?  The  an- 
swer is  that  Sir  Seretse  Khama,  prime  min- 
ister of  Botswana.  Intends  to  avoid  the 
wasteful  hate  politics  and  war-mongenng  of 
other  new  African  nations. 

Botswana  is  next  door  to  Industiia;  .South 
Africa.  It  has  a  good  market  there  lor  lus 
cattle.  Observers  believe  that  a  long-time, 
mutually  satisfactory  economic  relationship 
win  be  worked  out  between  Bot^-^wana  and 
the  R,epublic  of  South  Africa. 

This  month  another  significant  independ- 
ence celebration  will  take  place.  Ba.^^utoland. 
a  British  protectorate  completely  Inside 
South  Africa,  gains  independence.  African 
political  history  was  made  In  early  Septem- 
ber when  Chief  Leabua  Jonathan,  prime 
minister  of  Basutoland,  was  welcomed  In 
Pretoria,  capital  of  South  Africa.  Again  the 
hopeful  prospect  Is  that  Basutoland  and 
South  Africa  will  work  hand  In  hand  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

These  political  developments  shed  new 
light  on  the  future  of  Southern  Africa. 
Though  often  described  as  near  the  point  of 
explosion,  the  Incendiary  threat  clearly 
comes  from  the  outside.  Given  time  and 
freedom  from  Interference  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  countries  of  Southern  Africa 
may  move  toward  a  common  market  and 
eventually  a  new  commonwealth  for  tlie 
African  subcontinent. 

This  happy  outcome  would  be  one  of  the 
most  progressive  development*  on  the  global 
scene.  Because  of  the  healthy  outlook  evi- 
denced by  attitudes  m  Botswana  and  Ba- 
sutoland, the  United  States  should  use  Its 
Influence  to  prevent  the  United  Nations  from 
taking  any  disruptive  action  in  S<juthern 
Africa. 


Pulaski  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6,  1966 
Mr,  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker 
Polish  Americans'  contributions  to 
American  life  continue  the  great  tradi- 
tion established  by  a  man  who  is  revered 
as  both  a  great  Polish  patroit  and  a 
great  American  patriot.  Casimlr  I>u- 
laski  fought  the  Russian  domination  of 
Poland,  and  he  fought  the  British  dom- 
ination of  America.  His  memory  and 
his  achievement  are  recalled  today 
Pulaski  Day. 

He  was  bom  at  Podolia,  Poland,  in 
1748.  As  a  young  man,  after  acquiring 
military  experience  in  the  guard  of  Duke 
Charles  of  Courland,  he  joined  his 
father,  Count  Joseph  Pulaski,  in  active 
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rebellion  against  Stanislaus  n.  Pulaski's 
military  exploits  were  heroic,  and  for  a 
time  were  successful,  but  his  forces  were 
eventually  defeated  and  scattered,  and 
his  property  confiscated. 

He  fled  to  Turkey  where  he  tried  In 
vain  to  persuade  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  attack  the  Russians.  He  went 
to  Paris  where  he  met  the  representa- 
tives of  revolutionar>-  America.  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Silas  Deane.  In  May 
of  1777,  Franklin  wrote  to  General 
Washington  in  Pulaski's  behalf.  When 
Pulaski  arrived  in  Boston  in  July.  Wash- 
ington recommended  him  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  It  was  Washington's 
suggestion  that  Pulaski  be  placed  in 
command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army. 

Arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring 
of  1777,  he  Joined  the  Continental  Army 
as  a  volimteer,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine.  Four  days 
after  that  battle,  on  September  19.  he 
was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  by  the 
Continental  Congress  and  given  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry.  Next  he  partici- 
pated in  the  Battle  of  Germantown  on 
October  4,  1777.  He  then  resigned  his 
command,  suggesting,  in  his  letter  to 
Congress  in  March  of  1778.  the  formation 
of  an  Independent  corps,  a  suggestion 
that  General  Washington  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  approved. 

This  corps,  known  as  Pulaski's  Legion. 
was  ofBcered  by  foreigners  serving  en- 
thusiastically in  £he  American  cause.  It 
rendered  Important  service  in  the  soutii- 
em  campaigns  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Pulaski  arrived  at  Charleston  in  May 
of  1779,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the 
superior  forees  of  General  Provost.  He 
then  Joined  General  Lincoln  and  the 
French  fleet  in  their  attack  on  Savannah. 
bravely  charging  the  enemy  lines  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  and  falling  gravely 
wounded.  He  was  taken  to  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  fleet,  the  Wasp,  where  he 
died  on  October  11,  1779. 

Pulaski  received  his  fatal  wound  as 
he  led  his  cavalry  charge  against  the 
enemy  of  a  new  country  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Polish  Americans 
have  always  made  large  contributions  in 
life  and  suffering  to  American  struggles 
against  tyranny.  In  so  doing,  they  are 
at  one  with  the  heroic  example  set  by 
that  great  Pole  and  great  American,  Cas- 
Imlr  Pulaski. 


U.N.  Keeps  Mao'i  Hope  Alive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  rawah 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1968 

I  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
jot  the  resignation  of  X5H.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  has  prompted  numerous 
commentaries  on  the  status  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  should  therefore  like  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  editorial  which,  while  being  objective 
and  Ktralghtforwaxd  In  its  analysis  of 


the  many  problems  which  face  the  world 
organization,  manages  at  the  same  time 
to  be  hopeful  and  optimistic  in  its  vlew- 
ixjint. 

Indeed,  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion represents  man's  eternal  quest  for 
peace — that  all  our  differences  may 
someday  be  settled  peacefully  at  the 
conference  table  rather  than  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

The  Septt^mber  20.  1966,  editorial  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  empha.sizes  the 
many  r)ositive  accomplishments  of  the 
international  organization  It  reminds 
us  of  the  many  .social,  economic,  and  edu- 
cational program.s  that  are  being  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  U.N.  awncies 
all  over  the  world,  of  the  pos.sible  in- 
crease in  its  member.'<h:p.  of  its  relative 
success  in  settliri'^i  African  problems,  and 
of  the  value  of  Informal  contacts  which 
the  organization  affords  its  members. 
Finally,  the  editorial  reminds  us  that 
though  it  may  iiol  be  a  time  of  "great 
hope"  at  the  U.N..  the  21-year-old  oi-sa- 
nization  nevertheless  keeps  man's  hope 
alive. 

The  frank  but  hopeful  edit^jrlal  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  is  submitted  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressio.val  Record: 
The  U  N  s  Frozen  Ace 

Tliree  years  ago  Prc-fUlent  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy stood  before  Uic  L'nited  N.ilions  Gen- 
eral As.>;emb!y  and  said:  'We  have  ihe  power 
to  muke  this  the  best  generntion  of  man- 
kind ii\  tiie  history  of  the  world  -or  to  ruitke 
It  the   h^st." 

Tod  ly  another  session  of  the  UN.  opens, 
and  few  would  ar^ue  that  much  prosn"eK.=! 
toward  world  peace  and  stability  ha.s  been 
made  in  the  last  three  years.  If  anything. 
the  cause  of  world  order  seems  to  have 
slipped  b  ickwfird. 

Now,  as  it^  21st  regiilar  session  begins,  it 
appe.ira  tl'.e  U  N.  has  not  really  come  of  age. 
loste-ad  It  seems  frozen  more  than  ever  in 
the  Ice  of  rold  wnr  politics. 

Thl.s  Ls  not  to  bl.ime  the  U.N.  With  117 
member  nation.s,  it  h.is  b\ireaiicratic  frus- 
trations. But  e.ssentlally  Its  frustrations 
stem  from  the  conflicts  of  the  big  powers, 
whoee  decisions  to  cooper.ite  or  r.ot  deter- 
mine the  U  N.'s  health  and  illne.s.s. 

In  this,  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
other  powers,  must  take  a  share  of  the 
blame   for   U.N.   failure. 

We  have  sought  to  Ijring  the  problem  of 
getting  Viet  Nam  peace  talks  to  the  VN.. 
but  only  after  tlie  war  started  escalating  to 
major  proportions  and  we  had  been  cool  to 
earlier  '  pe.'tce'overtures. 

Now  there  is  talk  President  Johnson  may 
w.uit  to  address  the  General  A.'isembly.  but 
the  the  re.<;poni:e  is  summed  up  by  lionald 
Grant.  UN.  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Po6t-DLspalch : 

"Prom  talks  with  other  diplomats  it  Is 
clear  to  American  representatives  that 
another  Johnsonian  call  for  unconditional 
negotiations'   would  not   be  well   received. 

"The  matter,  most  United  Nations  diplo- 
mats believe.  Is  more  complica'ed  than  It 
seems  to  apf>ear  to  President  John.son  .  .  ." 

Russia  and,  to  a  les.scr  degree.  France  must 
also  take  a  giKxl  share  of  the  blame  for  the 
weakening  of  the  world  body.  Their  refusal 
to  pay  past  assess.mcRts  led  to  a  compro- 
mise that  badly  weakened  the  U.N. "a  peace- 
keeping powers. 

China  presents  another  major  shortcoming 
In  the  U.N.,  for  lack  of  membership  for  the 
Peking  regime  means  that  one-quarter  of 
the  world's  people  ajid  the  biggest  and  most 
belligerent  nation  In  the  world.  Is  not 
represented. 

The  U.S.  has  managed  to  block  Communist 


C?hlna'3  membership,  and  seems  prepared  to 
do  so  again  this  year,  although  there  was 
considerable  study  in  Washington  this 
summer. 

A  favorable  vote  for  Red  China  member- 
ship seems  only  a  matter  of  time.  But  the 
question  Is  then  whether  that  great  power 
will  spurn  the  offer — unle^  lm!x>sslble  con- 
ditions she  Imposes  are  met — and  so  con- 
tribute to  UN.  weakness  itself. 

It  would  probably  be  well  if  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  could  be  persuaded  to  stay  for 
a  time.  He  Is  sincere  and  capable  if  not 
greatly  effective.  In  the  present  state  of 
tilings,  "a  cold  war  tight  over  his  successor 
might  develop. 

But  any  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  is  going  to  be  frustrated  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

The  U.N.,  of  course,  will  survive: 

It  may  even  niuke  some  minor  progress, 
or  at  lea.'t  r.iise  a  furor,  on  African  problems 
and  peace-keeping  rciiponsibility.  if  the  small 
nations  organize  their  large  munbers  but 
limited  potential. 

Various  U.N.  agencies,  financial,  social  and 
economic,  continue  to  quietly  do  some  good 
work. 

Membership  will  grow  to  perhaps  122  and 
Indonesia  will  return,  which  is  a  gain,  al- 
though nobody  should  confuse  size  with  ef- 
fectiveness. 

The  many  Informal  contacts  made  at  U.N. 
he.adquarters  always  hold  their  own  promises, 
and  even  a  debating  society  has  Its  virtues. 

It  is  not  a  time  of  great  hope  at  the 
United  Nations,  this  period  of  go-it-alone 
nationalism  and  big  power  tensions.  But 
the  U.N.  remains  a  place  where  man  can 
meet,  talk,  and  at  least  keep  hope  alive. 


Columbus  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  On 
■Wednesday.  October  12,  we  celebrate  Co- 
lumbus Day.  Over  35  States  of  the  Union 
are  setting  aside  this  date  as  a  legal  holi- 
day. There  is  pending  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  legislation  to  make  this 
day  a  national  legal  holiday.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus  merits  this  desig- 
nation to  preserve  the  meaning  of  this 
day  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  every 
citizen   of  the  Ne'w  'World. 

Last  Sunday  evening.  October  9,  1966, 
the  Columbtis  Day  Celebration  Commit- 
tee of  Greater  Cleveland,  Inc.  sponsored 
a  banquet  at  the  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  attended  by  over  1,500  Cleveland- 
ers  of  Italian  descent.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  was  to  raise  funds-for  schol- 
arships for  deserving  young  students. 
Under  this  scholarship  program,  a  4-year 
college  scholarship  was  awarded  to  Frank 
A.  Mazzuco  who  plans  to  attend  Case 
Institute  of  Technology.  Also  imder  this 
program,  a  2-year  scholarship  has  been 
awarded  to  Anthony  laniro  who  plans  to 
enter  the  priesthood  after  atending  Bor- 
romeo  Seminary. 

The  principal  speaker  on  this  occasion 
was  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  A.  Vanik,  Representative 
of  the  21st  District  of  Ohio,  whose  speech 
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I  would  like  to  submit  herewith  for  the 
Record: 

I  am  here  today  to  rcaflfirm  the  great  Dis- 
covery of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus. 
Before  Columbus,  there  were  legends  of  the 
Norse  voyages  and  discoveries.  The  Irish 
claim  a  visit  to  America  before  the  year 
1000 — but  if  It  were  so — and  no  Irishman 
would  dlspro^•e  it — nothing  came  of  that 
visit.  There  is  also  a  tale  that  Columbus  had 
a  son  of  Erin  on  his  crew  named  McGuire — 
a  crew  member  on  the  small  boat  on  which 
Columbus  was  landing  at  San  Salvador— who 
jumped  out  of  the  boat  and  hauled  it  ashore 
so  that  the  Admiral,  as  Columbus  was  called, 
did  not  get  his  feet  wet.  As  this  story  goes, 
McGuire  claims  to  be  the  first  white  man  to 
set  foot  on  this  island. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Russians,  through 
the  Leningrad  Institute  of  Discovery  and 
other  Achievements,  claim  the  Discovery  of 
America,  South  America,  Africa,  Austnalia 
and  New  Zealand.  There  Is  no  one  in  Russia 
who  disproves  this  claim. 

I  come  from  more  modest  strains;  my  an- 
cestors in  either  Czechoslovakia.  Austria- 
Hungary.  Sudeten  Germany,  or  Bohemia — 
depending  on  the  moment  In  history  you 
talk  about,  claim  no  such  great  discoveries 
for  mankind.  They  claim  only  the  discovery 
of   Europe   and   the   Bohemian   way   of   life 


Today,  for  those  who  have  the  time  and 
the  money,  nothing  is  more  enchanting  than 
to  retrace  the  Colimibus  Tour  of  the  West 
Indies,  San  Salvador  Is  unspoiled — almost 
like  Columbus  found  It,  While  Cuba  is  tem- 
porarily closed  and  Haiti  Is  troubled,  the 
Dominican  Republic  Is  now  reopened.  Iii 
these  places,  and  In  Jamaica  and  Puerto 
Rico,  there  are  Fifteenth  Century  forts  and 
cathedrals  whlcli  trace  an  organized,  civil- 
ized culture  as  we  know  it,  to  a  date  almost  a 
century  and  a  half  before  the  Virginia 
colonies  were  the  dream  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Christopher  Columbus  talked  the 
good  Queen  Isabella  into  the  first  FYoject 
Head  Start.  She  gave  him  the  first  dis- 
covery— action    grunt. 

Today,  young  people  complain  that  they 
enter  a  world  already  lully  discovered.  They 
act  as  though  the  Age  of  Discovry  has  passed 
them  by.  They  feel  that  the  age  oi  enlight- 
enment is  gone.  To  them  we  say  that  the 
Age  of  Discovery  and  enlightenment  is  ever- 
present,  here  and   now, 

America's  navigators  are  today  charting 
routes  to  the  moon  to  either  its  riches,  if 
any,  or  its  vantage  point.  If  the  trip  were 
made  solely  for  a  view  of  the  Earth  from  a 
ridge  on  the  top  of  the  moon,  It  would  be 
worth  it.  Today  we  are  spending  85  billion 
of  your  tax  money  every  year  to  give  some 


News  Herald,  of  August  29.  1966.  is 
wortliy  of  the  consideration  of  all  U.S. 
citizens : 

Fmrplat  for  Akce.n-tina 

Tlie  voices  which  convinced  mrmy  Amer- 
icans that  Fidel  Castro  w;is  the  saviour  of 
Cuba  have  changed  their  tone.  The  Castr* 
Revolution,  they  said,  was  good.  But  the 
new  Argentine  Revolution,  they  siiy.  Is  bad. 

This  would  not  be  so  tragic  if  these  voices 
did  not  wield  so  much  Influence  witli  Amer- 
ican public  opinion.  Even  the  US  State 
Department  littcns.  The  truth  is  that  the 
new  Argentine  Government  of  Lt.  Gen.  Juan 
C.irlos  Onganla  is  anti-Communi.st  and  pro- 
American.  It  openly  seeks  the  support  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  State  Department  appears  reluctant 
to  act  in  oppoKilion  to  the  'liberal"  precs 
that  has  trained  an  unrelenting  barrage 
against  the  Ongania  government  using  .such 
tried  and  true  scare  word£  as  'Hitlerif m." 
and  "terrorism  '■ 

We  wonder  liow  the  Informed  .^rpentine 
citizen  feels  about  those  unsubstantiated 
charges  and  the  apparent  Inconsistencv  of 
U  S  officials  in  dealing  with  his  new  guvern- 
nient  He  must  be  aware  that  millions  of 
U.S.  dollars  support  the  same  tvpe  of  mil- 
itary  government    in    Brazil.     He   .^urely   rc- 


whicTi  has  more  recently  been  rediscovered  by      cosmonaut  a  chance  some  day  soon  to  step     '^''"^  ^'^^^  ^'^^  ^  S.  Government  moved  swiftly 

the  mini-      °"^  °^  ^'^  Apollo  spaceship,  stretch  his  arms     ^°  recognize   the  military   regime   that  took 


the  Beatles,  the  Rolling  Stones,  and 
skirt  brigade. 

That  Columbus  ventvired  out  on  a  sea  of 
darkness  on  August  3rd  of  1492  with  a  fearful 
crew  on  an  uncertain  voyage,  without  In- 
surance, on  a  mission  of  discovery,  was  the 
significant  fact.  His  mission  was  organized 
and  logistically  supported,  for  the  length 
of  his  Journey  was  not  known.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully executed  after  ten  weeks  of  sailing. 
He  was  not  sure,  but  he  was  prepared,  and 
he  was  confident. 

When  Columbus  landed  at  what  we  now 
know  to  be  San  Salv.ador,  he  was  not  greeted 
with  a  song  that  he  had  ju.st  entered  Marl- 
boro Country.  Nor  did  Mable  nm  over  to 
him  with  a  glass  of  Black  Label.  When  he 
landed,  he  was  greeted  by  people  who  dis- 
covered him  and  were  w^altlng  to  be  taken— 
the  first  friendly  Indians. 

Before  Columbus  sold  Queen  Isabella  and 
King  Ferdinand  on  his  plans  for  a  voyage  In 
scientific  research,  there  were  the  skeptics 
who  believed  the  world  was  flat.  These  people 
were  the  first  or  early  "squares."  Tliese  peo- 
ple were  thase  who  thought  the  mission  a 
waste  of  money.  "What  was  there  to  be 
gained  In  a  new  route  to  the  Orient?" 
"What  was  wrong  with  the  existing  route?" 
"After  all,  what  about  the  hungry  and  needy 
people  of  Lisbon  and  Barcelona."  "Why 
should  federal  funds  be  wasted  on  such  non- 
sense?" 

But  Queen  Isabella  liked  the  determined 
plans  of  Admiral  Columbus  and  hocked  her 
Jewels  to  send  him  on  his  way.  But  for  her 
providence  and  hope,  America  might  have 
missed  discovery  until  130  years  later  when 
the  French  and  the  English  were  tugged  and 
pulled  Into  the  Age  of  Discovery! 

In  the  succeeding  visits  of  Columbus  to 
America,  he  landed  on  the  Islands  of  the 
Caribbean.  Cuba.  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  and 
what  Is  now  Haiti  and  the  coast  of  South 
America. 

Columbus  hoped  he  would  find  a  new  sea 
route  to  the  Orient  and  the  wonderful  world 
described  by  the  adventurer,  Marco  Polo.  In 
this  he  lost  out  to  Vasco  De  Gama.  who  sailed 
around  Africa  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
while  Vasco  De  Gama  found  the  sea  route 
to  the  ancient  world  of  Jade  and  silk  of  the 
Orient,  Columbus  found  the  world  of  maize. 
corn,  tobacco,  and,  ultimately,  freedom.  He 
was  the  leader  In  a  cultural  Interchange 
which  made  Spanish  and  Portugese  the  lan- 
guage of  Latin  America.  He  brought  Chris- 
tianity and  its  respect  for  humanity  to  two 
vast  new  continents  and  an  Island  empire. 


and  look  down  on  the  Earth  which  he  has 
conquered  and  v  hich  could  no  longer  con- 
tain  or  imprison   him. 

In  Project  Mohole.  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  probe  the  crust  of  the  Earth  at  its 
thin  point  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Some 
fear  the  sea  will  escape  through  the  crevice 
and  leave  us  dry.  Scientists  know  that  the 
Earth's  center  Is  filled  with  dynamic  energy 
which  may  one  day  bring  new  warmth  to 
the  world.  We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
In  agricultural  research — which  today  is 
America's  most  outstanding  achievement  in 
the  eyes  of  a  hunger- threatened  world.  Our 
bread  is  made,  a  small  percent  anyway,  from 
wheat  that  is  raised  on  less  acreage  than  we 
required  in  1910.  We  have  indeed  made  the 
lands  bountiful. 

Your  Federal  Government  Is  spending  $10 
billion  every  year  in  various  kinds  of  research 
m  the  basic  sciences,  in  the  technology  of 
industry,  agriculture,  and  In  health. 

Over  75%  of  health  research  tcxJay  is  pub- 
licly financed.  We  spend  $2^2  billion  every 
year  on  atomic  energy  research.  This  energy 
may  soon  make  life  possible  in  the  Polar 
North  or  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  people  say  we  should  not  spend  their 
tax  money  this  way.  Some  people  say  that 
we  are  forcing  Uncle  Sam  to  the  wall;  that 
he  might  soon  have  to  divorce  Auntie  Pov- 
erty. I  say  we  can  and  we  must  afford  this 
experiments  in  social  betterment,  these  ad- 
ventures in  space,  these  researches  for  hu- 
manity, these  needs  for  equality  and  peace 
which  strain  our  resources. 

Like  the  good  Queen  Isabella,  we  must  l.ve 
willing  to  stake  our  jewels  to  conquer  the 
seas  of  darkness  and  despair  which  begin 
only  a  few  miles  above  us,  only  a  few  miles 
below  us,  and  only  a  few  miles  around  us. 


Fairplay   for   Argentina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  GETTYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Kilgore  (Tex.) 


over  In  Peru  in  1952.  He  f-.lso  would  know 
that  the  U.S.  is  giving  strong  financial  sup- 
port to  Commtinist  Yugoslavia. 

No  doubt  he  would  be  aware,  too,  of  the 
growing  clamor  in  the  United  States  for  re--- 
ognition  of  Red  China,  a  country  ruled  by  a 
regime  openly  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  the  U.S.  If  our  owm  US  citizen  is  puz- 
zled by  the  vagueness  of  our  government, 
then  certainly  the  Argentine  citizen  must  be 
completely  bewildered. 

The  revolution  in  Argentina  occurred,  be- 
cause the  previoits  ndminlstnUion  of  Presi- 
dent Arturo  Ilia  was  in  a  purposeless  drift, 
and  there  was  strong  evidence  that  Peronlst,i 
labor  leaders  would  soon  gain  control.  The 
coup  by  a  military  junta  may  not  have  been 
a  democratic  election  but  appears  to  have 
been  welcomed  by  the  majority  of  Argen- 
tines who  recognized  that  something  had  to 
be  done  to  get  the  country  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

Argentina  looks  to  us  now  for  help  to  In- 
crease lt.s  trade  and  to  stabilize  its  economy. 
It  Is  a  country  with  tremendous  potential 
and  could  emerge  as  one  of  our  strongest 
allies  in  Latin  America. 

We  must  not  turn  our  back  on  Argentina 
any  longer.  We  need  friends  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, not  enemies. 


Hungary:  Ten  Yeari  Ago 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHtNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
the  free  world  is  noting  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
against  Communist  tyranny.  Paul  Aucr, 
former  Hungarian  Ambassador,  who  is 
now  living  as  an  exile  in  Paris,  has  re- 
called the  events  of  10  years  apo  in  an 
article  in  the  Central  Europe  Journal  of 
October  1966. 

Mr.  Auer  brings  the  reader  his  own 
piercing  story  of  the  first  peaceful  dem- 
onstration that  climaxed  in  an  armed  but 
despei-ate  attempt  of  workers  and  stu- 
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dents  to  free   their  country  from  the 
shackles  of  Soviet  tyranny. 

The  author  explains  how  the  Petofl 
Club,  with  Its  summons  for  a  silent  dem- 
onstration of  sympathy  with  events  in 
Poland,  gn^dually  gave  momentum  to 
other  expressions  for  democratic  change. 
not  only  among  Hungai^'s  students  and 
youth,  but  among  rural  citizens  £is  well 
With  no  leaders  and  no  fixed  program, 
the  resolution  was  given  concrete  expre.s- 
sion  In  15  points,  most  important  beina 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Hungary,  free  elections,  and  freedom  of 
expression. 

Paul  Auer  points  out  that  althout^h 
Western  World  sympathy  was  strong  for 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fichters'  cause,  it 
was  blocked  by  the  immediate  paralyzint: 
effect  of  the  Suez  crisis  and  fear  of  world 
conflict.  The  last  remnants  of  resi.slance 
were  crushed  by  Soviet  troops. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Auer's  essay; 
Hungary  10  Years  Ago 
(By  Paul  Auer) 

Henry  R.  Luce,  editor-in-chief  of  Life 
magazine,  wrote  in  December  1956  about  the 
Hungarian  revolution:  'The  story  needs  re- 
hearing and  retelling  from  man  to  man  and 
generation  to  generution  so  that  the  pncelct-s 
thing  fought  for  may  Iceep  Its  central  place 
In  our  hearts."  After  a  lapse  of  ten  years  a 
short  "retelling"  of  the  events  of  October 
195fl  and  an  analysis  thereof  should  be  in- 
spiring and  Instructive. 

After  the  death  of  Stalin  the  riots  in 
Pilsen.  the  East  German  uprising,  the  20th 
Congress  In  Moscow,  and  Berlas  fall,  symp- 
tonos  of  strong  oppositional  forces  were  ap- 
parent In  Hungary.  The  most  active  ele- 
ments were  the  Intellectuals  who  formed  the 
"PetOfl  Club",  so  named  after  the  great 
Hungarian  poet  and  leader  In  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  who  died  on  the  battlefield  In 
1849  fighting  for  freedom.  The  cry  of  the 
%»t(ifl  Club  was  for  "great^er  freedom"  and 
more  "humanism".  Even  the  words  'Down 
with  the  regime"  could  be  heard  at  one  of 
their  meetings.  "A  strong  wind  must  no- 
be  rationed  Into  gentle  little  breezes  '  said 
one  of  the  writers  at  the  meeting  of  the 
27th  of  June.  On  October  6th  there  was  a 
solemn  re-Interment  of  the  former  Commu- 
nist Minister  of  the  Interior.  Laszlo  Rajk. 
who  had  been  executed  and  was  rehabilitated 
after  his  death.  According  to  the  Commu- 
nist paper  Szabad  Nep.  "the  silent  demon- 
stration of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
mourners  was  our  pledge  not  only  to  pro- 
serve  pure  memories,  but  to  remember  the 
dark  practices  of  tyranny.  lawlessness,  slan- 
der and  defrauding  of  the  people  "  Events 
in  Poland  accelerated  the  reform  movement. 
but  no  one  dreamed  it  would  end  in 
revolution. 

Exerybody  hoped  for  a  peaceful  transfor- 
mation. On  the  22nd  of  October,  at  a  stu- 
dents' meeting  at  the  tJniverslty  of  Budapest. 
It  was  decided  that  the  young  people  should 
stage  a  "silent  demonstration"  the  following 
day  to  express  their  deep  sympathy  and 
agreement  with  events  In  Poland.  The  Petofl 
Club  also  passed  a  resolution  asking  "for 
the  democratization  of  the  youth  movement " 
at  the  meeting  of  October  23rd.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  historic  day  of  the  23rd  of 
October  1966,  university  students  gathered  in 
front  of  the  Petdfl  monument  carrying  ban- 
ners inscribed:  "Long  live  the  youth  of 
Poland!"  Some  sang  the  Kossuth  hymm. 
Then  they  marched  over  to  the  statue  of 
Bern,  a  Polish  general  who  fought  In  1849  on 
the  side  of  ttie  Hungarian  revolutionists. 
There  they  were  Joined  by  other  students. 
workers,  writers  and  Journalists  shouting: 
"Send  the  Red  army  home!"  "We  want  free 


election.-:'  "We  want  new  leaders''  But 
this  was  still  a  peaceful  manifestation  of 
people  carrying  no  arms.  Its  character 
changed  only  when  the  demonstrators 
learned  of  the  speech  of  party  leader  Gero 
who  refused  to  Join  forces  with  those  of  the 
political  poUce.  Later  on  the  entire  Hun- 
garian army  Joined  the  demonstrators  and  let 
them  ha'.e  arms  from  the  barracks  Some 
Russian  soldiers  also  helped  them 

Thus  a  peaceful  demonstration  bec.ime  a 
bloody  re\olution,  victorious  until  the  Rus- 
sian aggression  It  happened  on  the  4th  of 
November  when,  disregarding  the  provisions 
o'.  the  United  Nations  Cliarter,  fre^h  Russian 
tanks  and  troops  entered  the  country  in  spile 
of  the  protests  of  the  new  B.'vernment  Hun- 
g.iri.in  vouth  and  workers  again  fought  with 
h.eroic  cti'.irage.  yet  it  was  a  hopeless  struggle. 
In  three  days  everything  was  over  About 
20  n<JO  Hung.irians  lost  their  lives  in  the  fight- 
ing bet  well  the  2:3-d  of  October  and  the  7Ui 
of  November,  and  200,000  left  the  country  to 
Join  those  other  200.000  who  emigrated  in 
1947  and  1948  after  the  Communist  take- 
over Prime  Minister  Imre  Nagy  and  his 
associates  who  took  refuge  at  the  'Yugoslav 
Legation  were  arrested  by  the  Ru.'-sians — m 
spite  of  assurances  of  safety— when  they  left 
the  Legation.  They  were  later  executed.  A 
considerable  number  of  freedom-fighters 
were  either  sent  to  Russian  camps  or  im- 
prisoned Thousands  of  them  are  still  in 
Soviet  camps,  while  others  are  in  Hungarian 
prisons. 

When  the  present  Communist  leaders 
speak  about  these  tragic  events,  they  use 
the  term  'counter-revolution  '.  Counter 
what?  There  was  no  revolution  in  Hungary 
tfiring  or  alter  the  second  world  war  until 
1956  Communism  was  brought  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  Russian  army  When  the  war 
was  over,  at  the  end  of  1945,  there  were  elec- 
tions in  Hungary  in  the  presence  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  troops  Nevertheless,  and 
.ilthough  Hungarian  voters  did  not  yet  know 
wiiat  Communism  really  means  in  practice. 
the  Communist  Party  only  won  17  [)ercent  of 
the  votes  Radical  agrarian  and  other  Foclal 
ret(jrms  were  voted  by  a  parliament  in  which 
ttie  great  majority  was  non-Communist, 
Therctore  a  revolution  would  not  have  been 
justified  and  did  not  take  place  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1947,  the  Communist  Party  protected 
by  the  Ru.^isian  troops,  seized  power  In 
1956.  tiie  Hungarian  people  again  voiced  its 
will:  98  percent  of  the  population  wanted  a 
change 

The  revolution  proved  that:  ( 1 1  In  spile  of 
tile  heavy  indoctrination  youth  remained 
anti-Communlst;  (2)  the  woriing-cl.uss  was 
opposed  to  the  so-called  dictatorship  of  the 
prolet^n.it  which  Is  nothing  but  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  leaders  of  a  foreign  party;  (3) 
The  theory  of  historic  materialism  is  errone- 
ous because  the  revolution  did  ncn  brc;ik  out 
for  materialistic  reasons  People  did  not  de- 
mand more  bread,  but  more  freedom  and 
independence  Idealistic  motl'es  can  still  at- 
tract and  inspire  people,  even  in  this  mate- 
r:;i!istic  age, 

ITie  revolution  had  no  leader  and  no  pre- 
pared program  It  was  only  on  the  23rd  of 
Octf>ber  that  university  students  drafted  a 
paper  if  15  points  outlining  their  demands. 
The  m  >st  important  ones  were  ill  with- 
draw.il  of  Soviet  troops;  (5)  yree  elections; 
abolition  of  the  one-party  system:  right  to 
strike.  (12i  freedom  of  the  press:  the  right 
to  sppik  and  criticize  freely  The  Writers' 
Assoclatiiin  also  prepared  a  memor.indum 
embodying  similar  Ideas  It  urged  "an  inde- 
pendent national  policy  ".  "political  and  eco- 
n',»in:c  c  )nditions  for  free  membership  in 
CO- operatives",  the  people  must  elect  their 
representatives  In  parliament,  in  the  coun- 
cils, and  in  all  the  autonomous  org.nns  of  ad- 
ministration by  free  secret  balloti*  The 
Revoluntlonary  Committee  of  Hungarian 
Intellectuals,  formed  on  28th  October,  de- 
manded "the  withdrawal  of  Stviet  troops'". 
'  iter.er.il    and   secret   elections",    'the   candi- 


d.ites  niuit  be  nominated  by  the  people".  And 
■  .ibsolute  freedom  of  press  and  assembly". 
The  Students'  Parliament  of  Miskolc  de- 
clared on  October  26th  that  Hungary  "should 
become  a  member  of  a  Danubian  Federa- 
tion ".  Prime  Minister  Imre  Nagy  declared 
in  his  radio  speech  of  3th  October  that  the 
one-party  system  had  to  be  abolished.  He 
Wius  also  in  favour  of  withdrawal  from  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  of  accepting  a  ne'iitnil 
status  for  Hungary,  modeled  on  that  of 
Austria. 

Ten  years  after  this  tragic  blLKxl-b.iih,  iiot 
one  of  the  aims  for  which  so  many  heroes 
sacrificed  their  lives,  has  been  achieved  A 
considerable  number  of  Soviet  troops  arc  still 
stationed  on  Hungarian  territory.  Tnere  is 
still  only  one  political  party.  The  lund.i- 
meutal  freedom?  and  most  of  the  human 
riithts  are  still  not  re.specled. 

The  Hungarian  revolution  opened  the  c\('s 
of  the  Western  world.  Statesmen  realized 
what  terrible  mistakes  were  made  at  Y.ilt.i, 
There  was  no  lack  of  manifestations  o!  sym- 
pathy. The  writer  of  this  article  received 
the  following  as  yet  unpublished  letter  dated 
10th  November  1956  from  the  then  socialist 
prime  minister  of  FYance:  "Mr.  Minister 
Thank  yoti  very  much  for  your  letter  of  2nd 
November  which  touched  me  deeply  Be- 
lieve me.  the  help  which  the  French  people 
and  their  government  are  trying  to  bring  to 
the  Hungarian  people  will  continue  As  a 
democrat  and  a  European.  I  am  prolouiidly 
grieved  by  the  martyrdom  which  your  un- 
fortunate country  Is  suffering,  I  myself  as 
well  as  my  government,  salute  with  admira- 
tion the  courage  of  the  Hungarian  people 
wlio,  once  again,  shows  how  highly  it  values 
the  respect  due  to  the  essential  rights  of  hu- 
man beings  and  of  the  nation.  Pleate  ac- 
cept .  .  .  Signed:  Guy  Mollet."  The  then 
Foreign  Minister  of  Eire,  Mr.  McBride,  spon- 
taneously cabled  me,  asking  what  his  coun- 
try could  do  for  us.  In  the  humanitarian 
field  everything  possible  was  done.  But  that 
was  all.  The  fear  of  a  world  war  and  the 
Suez  problem  paralyzed  the  Western  leaders. 
As  we  know  now,  the  Kremlin  made  the  de- 
cision to  send  fresh  troops  to  Hungary  cnly 
after  very  long  discussions  and  hesitation. 
on  the  pressing  demands  of  China;  it  is  prob- 
able that  energetic  diplomatic  interventions 
would  have  changed  the  situation.  The 
resolutions  of  the  U.N.  were  not  resi>pcted. 
A  visa  was  refused  to  the  secretary-general 
of  this  world  organization. 

Discontent  is  still  general,  »not  only  in 
Hungary,  but  everywhere  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Spontaneous  outbreaks  are  always  possible, 
in  spite  of  the  lesson  of  the  revolution  His- 
torical events  do  not  always  occur  in  the 
same  place,  in  the  same  way,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  do  not  always  ha\e  the 
same  outcome.  It  Is  time  for  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  reconsider  the  situation  in  C.en- 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe  and  to  try  to  avoid 
new  catastrophes  by  granting  the  right  to 
self-determination  In  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  by  creating  In  this  area  a  situa- 
tion in  which  peace  and  security  would  be 
guaranteed  for  all,  and  this  for  her  ne.gh- 
bours"  sake  as  well  as  for  her  own. 


Our  Allies  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  do  not  realize  that  we  are  not 
alone  In  Vietnam.  Assistance  to  the  cause 
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of  freedom  comes  from  many  different 
nations  around  the  world. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  column  by  Bob 
Considlne,  which  appeared  In  the  Octo- 
ber 2,  1966,  edition  of  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune." 
1  We're  Not  Alonk 

(By  Bub  Considlne) 
People  .  .  .  places  .  .  .  pals  .  .  .  We're  not 
as  alone  In  Viet  Nam  as  some  would  lead  vou 
to  believe. 

Aid,  some  of  it  admittedly  tokenish.  Is  be- 
ing given  to  the  U.S. -South  Viet  Nam  side 
by  Australia.  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, Nationalist  China,  Costa  Rica,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Sal- 
vador, France  (  11 .  Germany,  Greece,  Guate- 
mala, Hondtir;\s,  India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Israel, 
Italy,  Japan,  Korea.  Laos,  Luxembourg' 
Malaysia,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nica- 
ragua, Pakistan,  Philippines.  Spain.  Switzer- 
land, Thailand,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

It  takes  many  forms.  Assistance  Is  as  be- 
wilderingly  vftrled  as  crack  Australian,  Ko- 
rean and  Philippine  troops  and  Brazil's  coffee 
shipments,  France's  417  teachers  and  100 
million  francs  in  low-interest  credits  and 
Israel's  $5,000  worth  of  pharmaceutical 
product!!,  Japan's  $1.5  million  worth  of  am- 
bulances and  China's  warehouses,  transport 
vessels,  half  a  million  textbooks  for  elemen- 
tary school  children,  and  100  tons  of  ferti- 
lizer. Thailand,  already  risking  its  neck  by 
providing  airfields  from  which  hosts  of 
strikes  at  North  Viet  Nam  are  launched,  has 
also  come  through  with  flying  instructors  for 
South  Viet  Nam's  transport  pilots,  cement. 
zinc  roofing  and  tons  of  noe. 
There  will  be  more. 

Every  serviceman  who  arrives  in  Vict  Nam 
Is  given  a  "Nine  Rules"  card.  The  rules 
read : 

1,  Remember  we  are  gtiests  here:  We  m.ake 
no  dcm.ands  and  seek  no  special  treatment; 
2,  Join  with  the  people!  Understand  their 
life,  lose  phra.ses  from  their  languages  and 
honor  their  customs  and  laws;  3,  Treat 
women  with  politeness  and  respect;  4,  Make 
personal  frlend.s  among  the  soldiers  and  com- 
mon people;  5.  Always  give  to  the  Vietnamese 
the  right  of  way;  6.  Be  alert  to  security  and 
ready  to  react  with  your  military  skill;  7. 
Don't  attract  attention  by  loud,  rude  or  un- 
usual behavior;  8.  Avoid  separating  yourself 
from  the  people  by  a  display  of  wealth  or 
privilege;  9,  Above  all  else,  you  are  members 
of  the  US.  military  forces  on  a  difficult  mis- 
sion, responsible  for  nil  your  official  and  per- 
sonal actions.  Reflect  honor  upon  yourself 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Bit  different  tone  from  the  Order  of  the 
Day  issued  Just  25  years  ago  Monday  by  A. 
Hitler.  He  announced  that  Russia  had  been 
crushed,  but  Just  to  be  sure  it  would  never 
rise  again  It  had  better  be  crushed  a  bit 
more. 
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History  of  Damascns,  Md. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MABTLANB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  good  citizens  of  Damascus,  Md.,  are 
observing  the  150th  anniversary  of  their 

tOWTl. 

Damascus,  like  many  other  small  towns 
In  America,  Is  rapidly  finding  itself  at 
the  center  of  an  expanding  regional  busi- 


ness and  economic  growth.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  pattern  for  the  future  of 
the  town,  and  its  leading  citizens  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  planning  and  pre- 
paring for  that  future.  Rather  than 
"growing  like  Toijsy,"  which  has  been 
the  imforttmate  pattern  for  too  many 
other  beautiful  small  towns  in  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  Damascus  want  to 
control  that  growth  and  make  their  town 
a  truly  model  community,  blending  the 
old  and  the  new,  in  order  to  create  tlie 
be.st  possible  way  of  life  for  one  and  all. 

But,  briefly,  let  me  say  something 
about  the  history  of  Damascus,  and  for 
this  Information  I  extend  my  grateful 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Payne,  Jr.,  a 
longtime  resident  of  the  town,  who  care- 
fully researched  the  area's  colorful  his- 
tory. 

Damascus  was  founded  in  1816,  150 
years  ago. 

It  was  In  that  year  that  Edward 
Hughes  laid  ont  the  new  town,  appropri- 
ately naming  it  after  the  original  land 
tract,  patented  in  1774  by  one  Matthew 
Pigman,  which  referred  to  the  area  as 
the  "Pleasant  Plains  of  Damascus." 

The  14  lots  comprising  the  newly 
founded  town  in  1816  lay  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  this  original  tract  and 
are  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  present  Main 
Street  of  Damascus.  The  Druid  Theater 
and  the  Damascus  Methodist  Educational 
Building  stand  today  on  land  which  was 
part  of  the  original  town. 

Damascus  has  since  expanded  onto 
other  original  patent.s — to  name  a  few, 
DeLay,  Very  Good,  Bite  the  Biter,  Ray's 
Adventure.  Pembroke.  Kent,  Stoney 
Range,  Mount  Pleasant,  Hutchcraffs 
Range,  Storey's  Grove.  Silent  Valley  and 
Baynes  Good  Luck,  Mount  Radnor.  Point 
Lookout,  and  Friendship. 

Most  of  the  grants  of  land  in  the  Da- 
mascus area  were  made  dm-ing  the  period 
when  Montgomery  County  was  a  part  of 
Frederick  Comity  from  1748  to  1776,  and 
some  of  the  recipients  of  these  early 
grants  were  not  the  earhest  settlers  but 
those  who  took  up  the  land  for  resale. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  In  the  Da- 
mascus area  were  descendants  of  promi- 
nent families  who  were  the  early  settlers 
in  the  older  Maryland  coimties.  Some 
had  come  from  Anne  Arundel  County 
and  others  had  settled  first  in  Lower 
Montgomery  County  before  coming  to  the 
Damascus  area  as  lands  began  to  open 
up.  Most  of  the  original  settlers  re- 
mained in  Damascus,  but  some  of  their 
sons  and  daughters,  following  their  par- 
ents' example,  later  moved  on  westward 
to  newer  lands. 

On  April  30.  1816,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  approved  a  post  road 
through  Damascus,  and  the  post  office 
was  established  there,  effective  Novem- 
ber 28.  1816.  with  founder  Hough  as  the 
first  postmaster. 

There  were  only  a  handful  of  post 
offices  in  Montgomery  County  prior  to 
1816 — Montgomery  Courthouse — later 
Rockville,  Clarksburg,  Brookeville,  Mid- 
dlebrook  Mills,  and  Trladelphla.  Coles- 
■ville  and  Simpsonville — later  called 
Sllgo — became  post  offices  in  1816  along 
with  Damascus,  which  therefore  was  one 
of  Montgomery  County's  earliest  post 
offices. 


The  town  of  Damascus  grew  slowly 
over  the  years,  but  by  1890  had  grown 
sufBciently  for  the  citizens  to  decide  that 
their  best  interests  would  be  served  by 
Incorporating  the  community.  Damas- 
cus was  incorporated  for  a  period  of  24 
years  until  1914,  when  the  corporation 
was  dissolved  in  order  that  the  first 
paved  road— now  Route  27 — could  be 
completed  throuch  the  town  without 
complications.  This  road  through  Da- 
mascus became  the  first  completely 
paved  road  connecting  Washington  and 
Frederick.  From  1914  to  1926.  Damascus 
saw  much  heavy  traffic  pasing  through 
the  town,  particularly  military,  in  con- 
nection with  World  War  I. 

This  histoi-y  of  Damascus  following 
Worid  War  n  is  quite  well  known,  for  it 
was  then  that  Damascus  began  to  push 
swiftly  ahead,  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  whole 
Washington  Metropolitan  area.  Once  a 
sleepy  crossroads,  where  grazing  cows 
were  more  in  evidence  than  automobUes, 
Damascus  was  becoming  aware  of  its  fu- 
ture as  a  satellite  city  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

An  cxt.ensive  economic  study  of  the 
area,  made  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce,  noted  that 
the  population  of  the  area,  at  2,079  In 
1940,  grew  to  4,488  in  1960.  This  total 
is  conservatively  estimated  to  climb  to 
10,920  by  1970.  More  enthusiastic  esti- 
mates put  the  population  over  the  30,000 
mark  within  the  next  decade. 

Bank  deposits  followed  the  same  up- 
ward cui-ve,  according  to  the  chamber 
study,  from  $1.8  million  in  1951  to  $4.9 
million  in  1961,  with  the  figure  now  ap- 
proaching the  $10  million  mark. 

The  study  observed.  "If  properly  de- 
veloped, Damascus  can  continue  to  grow 
in  this  ideal  satellite  pattern,  blending 
together  city  and  county"  indicating 
Damascus'  future. 

One  of  the  outward  signs  pointing  to- 
ward that  future,  according  to  Jerry 
Cook,  a  Damascus  realtor  and  business 
leader,  is  the  large  sign  on  the  town's 
main  street,  which  marks  the  site  of  a 
future  26-acre  shopping  center,  a  result 
of  seveial  years'  planning. 
The  site  wUl  be  developed  in  stages — 
Mr.  Cook  said. 

The  first  stage  will  c-over  about  10  acres 
and  will  include,  among  others,  a  Safeway 
Supermarket,  a  Drug  Fair,  a  small  depart- 
ment store,  along  with  specialty  stores. 

The  recently  approved  Maryland  Na- 
tional Capital  Parte  and  Plarming  Com- 
mission sketch  plan  for  the  town,  com- 
pleted in  April  1965,  also  saw  the  town  as 
the  traditional  focal  point  of  upper 
Montgomery  County  and  the  nearby  por- 
tions of  Carroll,  Frederick,  and  Howard 
Counties.  Overall,  it  saw  the  area,  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  location  and  un- 
usually good  land  resources,  as  a  hub  of 
future  economic  activity  for  the  region. 

This  optimism,  only  more  so,  is  also 
shared  by  Col.  E.  Brooke  Lee,  a  Damascus 
resident  and  a  longtime  figure  in  Mont- 
gomery County  affairs. 

With  the  right  kind  of  planning,  the  area 
could  easily  absorb  more  tban  30,000  people 
ly  1976. 

He  said. 
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Thl«  U  what  we  have  to  expect.  This  Is 
what  we  have  to  get  ready  for. 

Colonel  Lee,  although  it  Is  not  com- 
monly known,  runs  the  largest  herd — 
some  970  head — of  Poled  Hereford  cat- 
tle In  the  United  States  on  his  farm.  It 
is  visited,  regularly,  by  cattle  breeders 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Farming,  for  many  years,  was  the  prin- 
cipal activity  for  the  area,  but  this  has 
declined  steadily  in  recent  years.  In 
1940,  for  Instance,  the  farm  population 
comprised  57  percent  of  the  total.  By 
I960,  this  was  down  to  10  percent. 

Damascus  boasts  the  highest  pomt  of 
land  in  Montgomery  County,  rising  to 
846  feet.  On  a  clear  day.  from  this  point. 
one  can  see  the  Washington  Monument. 
the  Washington  Cathedral  and  the  Capi- 
tol. 

As  Mr.  Cook  puts  it — 

If  you  put  an  ear  to  any  corner  around 
here,  you  can  almost  hear  the  place  grow. 

That  growth,  it  appears  certain,  will 
be  picking  up  momentum  In  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
story  will  serve  other  small  towns  in  this 
great  country  to  look  hard  at  the  future, 
as  Damascus  has  done,  and  accept  the 
work  and  the  challenge  it  represents  to 
make  theirs  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  This  is  the  American  way.  It  is 
spirit  such  as  this  which  has  moved  our 
country  forward  since  its  founding. 


Poland's  Government  in  Waiting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    U-LQIOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  October  4  edition  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  tells  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment in  exile.  Recognizing  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the 
cause  of  self-determination  and  freedom 
to  the  captive  peoples  of  eastern  Europe. 
I  feel  that  this  article  is  of  special 
significance.  ■ 

The  article  follows:  ' 

Poland's  Oovtiinment  in  W.^rriNG 

(By  Edmund  Townshend ) 

Mr.  Aleksander  Zawlsza.  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Polish  Govern - 
ment-ln-exlle.  will  lead  members  of  his  Cab- 
inet to  the  WestmlrUster  Cathedral  memorial 
eervlce  on  Oct.  20  for  Gen.  Bor-Komorowskl. 
leader  of  the  Polish  underground  army  during 
the  war  and  of  the  abortive  Warsaw  uprising 
in  1944. 

British  forces  will  be  represented  by  Mar- 
aal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Sir  John  Slessor. 
supported  by  a  senior  officer  from  each 
Service. 

This  will  help  to  appease  the  80.000  Poles 
In  Britain,  who  were  Indignant  that  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense  sent  no  representatives  to 
the  General's  funeral  on  Sept.  2.  and  made 
what  they  felt  was  an  unconvincing  excuse 
for  the  omission.  They  are  still  unhappy  at 
the  memory  of  Britain's  withdrawal  of  rec- 
ognition from  their  Government  In  London 
In  IMfi,  In  favour  of  the  Government  set  '.ip 
In  Warsaw  under  Russia's  wing. 


The  Polish  Government  was  tn  London 
throughout  the  war  after  the  fall  of  Franc*. 
So  the  curt  words  of  the  comm\inlq\i6  after 
the  1945  Potsdam  conference  between  Brit- 
ain America  and  Russia  still  rankle  harshly: 
"The  former  Polish  Government  In  tondon 
.   .      no  longer  exists  " 

But  the  Government  In  Ijondon  refused 
to  ev.iporare  Tlie  President  since  1947.  Mr. 
.>\ug\i.=;t  Znleski.  now  83.  still  maintains  dig- 
nified status  at  his  Emb,^s.«y-!lke  residence 
at  43.  Eaton  Place. 

ANNIVEHSARY    MFSS.^CE 

Every  FYlday  his  eight-man  Cabinet  meets 

there,     Mr,  Zawisza  presicie?;. 

Round  the  table  are  the  Mini.ster  of  De- 
fen.se.  Gen  Stefan  Derr.binski.  the  Ministers 
of  Finance.  Justice,  Home  AfTsUrs.  Emigre 
Affairs.  Information,  and  a  Minister  without 
Portfolio 

Mr  ZnleskI  receives  guests  and  holds 
reeepllons  In  the  elegant  cream-aiul-gilt 
s.ilon.  hung  With  paintings,  where  every  day 
he  works  at  his  w-alnut-panelled  desk 

From  here  last  month  he  dict.iteti  h:.-;  mes- 
sage to  all  Poles  in  Britain  on  the  annlver- 
s.u-y  of  the  German  invivsinn.  Over  the  stair- 
case hangs  the  Polish  banner  with  white 
eagle  wnioh  floiited  over  the  Roy.ii  Palace  in 
Warsaw  between  the  wars. 

Finance  for  the  Government-in-exile 
comes  from  the  "national  fund"  supplied  by 
contributions  from  Pole?  here  and  in  Amer- 
ica This  makes  a  modest  total  of  £20.000 
a  ye.ir  to  pay  for  the  activities  of  the  unsal- 
aried Cabinet. 

Ministers  have  to  earn  their  own  living. 
Some  let  rooms.  The  Defense  Minister  works 
in  Grosveiior  House  accounts  department. 

The  Go\ernment-ln-exiIe  decliire.t  that  the 
chief  purpo.sa  of  Its  existence  In  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Independence,  freedom  and 
.sovereignty  of  the  Poli.=  U  nation  It  wants 
restoration  of  the  1939  eastern  bonr.dary.  and 
maintenance  of  the  existing  western  boun- 
dary on  the  Oder-Neisse  line 

It  favours  the  already  weU-.\ire(i  idea  of 
a  neutral  zone  in  centr.U  Europe  between 
Russia  and  the  West,  covering  countries 
which  lost  their  lndet>endence  in  the  war — 
Estonia,  Lithuania,  Latvia.  PoUnd,  C7echo- 
slovakia,  Hungaxy  and  Rumania. 

Mr  Zaleski  succeeded  Pre.sid'^r.t  Rackle- 
wic?.  with  whom  he  worked  throughout  the 
war.  As  a  young  man  he  studied  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  R'onomics,  In  1926  he  be- 
came Polish  Forelen  Minister  for  six  years 
and  wai;  F'.'reign  Minister  again  from  1939 
to  1941,  the  year  he  Ciuiie  to  L<:>ndon, 

L<X)king  back  over  the  years  Mr.  Zaleski 
commented  phi!o.sophlc^UIy :  We  were  dis- 
appointed with  the  result  of  the  war.  But 
we  are  grateful  that  the  British  Goveri.ment 
allows  us  to  go  on  working  here  " 


er  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly  on 
military  and  patriotic  affairs.  He  will  be 
missed  sorely  by  his  many  colleagues  and 
friends.  To  his  widow,  Mary,  his  par- 
ents, and  all  his  family  I  extend  n.y 
deepest  sympathy  and  prayers. 


Vincent  J.  DiMattina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREf-ENTATIVfeS 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  saddened  last  FYl- 
day to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Vincent  J. 
DiMattina,  New  York  State  commander 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  "Wars.  Vin- 
cent DiMattina  was  an  extraordinary 
man  and  a  good  friend.  He  was  a  man 
who  fought  his  way  up  from  the  Brook- 
lyn docks  to  become  a  community  leader 
and  an  outstanding  citizen.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  wa,s  coun.sel  to  the  speak- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.-^ 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'^ 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dui'- 
ing  the  89th  Congress,  over  26,000  bills 
and  resolutions  have  been  introduced. 
More  than  950  of  the  measures  considered 
have  been  enacted  Into  law.  each  of 
which  affects  the  course  and  direction  of 
our  Nation. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  my 
votes  and  positions  on  some  of  the  meas- 
ures which  have  come  before  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  2  years: 

INTEP.N.^TIONAL  AFFAIUS  AND  NATIONAL  SEClF.ny 

Toward  our  goal  of  world  peace  and 
freedom,  the  89th  Congress  has  con.sid- 
ered  a  number  of  proposals.  Yet.  peace 
continues  to  elude  us. 

I  have  supported  such  measures  as  the 
food-for-freedom  program,  multilateral 
loan  programs  such  as  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  as  well  as  the  Peace 
Coi-ps.  improvements  in  immigration  and 
nationality  laws,  military  pay  increa.ses, 
and  special  mailing  privileges  for  sen  ice- 
men in  Vietnam.  I  sponsored  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  condemning  religious 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  World  P^ood 
Commission, 

I  opposed  the  foreign  aid  bills  in  pro- 
test against  the  continued  failure  to  cor- 
rect the  lack  of  direction,  lax  administra- 
tion, and  wasteful  practices  in  the  pres- 
ent programs.  Repeatedly,  attempts  to 
amend  and  improve  the  legislation  were 
re.iected.  One  bright  spot  was  the  pas- 
sage of  my  amendment  to  the  1966  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill,  which  en- 
courages full  utilization  of  the  private 
sector  in  our  aid  programs, 

FF.DERAL    SPENDING AN    ABSENCE    OF    PRIORlIIES 

In  the  face  of  serious  inflationary  pres- 
sures, one  must  weigh  with  -special  care 
each  vote  on  appropriations  and  domestic 
spending  programs.  Each  Congressman 
has  the  solitary  and  painstaking  respon- 
sibility of  studying  and  evaluating  the 
merits  and  costs  of  the  many  measures 
considered,  and  of  assessing  the  urgency 
and  priority  of  each  in  the  entire  legis- 
lative spectrum. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  this  admin- 
istration must  estabUsh  priorities  in  Fed- 
eral spending  if  inflationary  pressures  are 
to  be  successfully  met.  To  date,  this  has 
not  been  done.  One  example  of  imneces- 
sary  Federal  spending  was  the  request 
to  approve  $750,000  to  build  an  official 
residence  for  the  Vice  President.  While 
most  will  agree  that  it  might  be  nice  for 
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the  Vice  President  to  have  an  official 
residence,  such  a  measure  clearly  has  a 
low  priority. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  reducing  excise 
taxes  in  1965  and  against  the  adminis- 
tration bill  to  raise  excise  taxes  in  1966. 
I  opfKJsed  iiicreases  in  the  ceiUng  on  the 
national  debt,  and  voted  "no"  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  after  modifying 
amendments  were  rejected,  because  an 
excessive  increase  at  this  time  could  con- 
tribute to  inflation,  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  some  small  businesses,'  and  be- 
cause the  minimum  wage  bill  passed  by 
the  House  went  beyond  the  administra- 
tion guidelines.  I  voted  in  favor  of  a 
bill  giving  flexible  authority  to  deal  with 
Interest  rates  where  feasible  in  light  of 
the  prevailing  money  market,  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  allow  increased  earnings 
for  those  receiving  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

EDUCATION — THE    TOOLS    FOR    TOMORROW 

The  quality  of  our  educational  systems 
continues  to  be  of  prime  concern  to  me. 
Durin;;  the  89th  Congress,  I  supported: 
Loan  insurance  to  assist  students  to  at- 
tend business,  trade,  technical,  and  vo- 
cational schools;  assistance  for  colleges 
and  luiiversities;  strengthening  of  Amer- 
ican educational  resources  for  interna- 
tional studies  and  research;  books  for 
handicapped  persons;  assistance  for  li- 
brary construction  and  services;  films 
for  the  deaf;  assistance  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  areas  affected 
by  major  disasters;  and  introduced  a  bill 
to  correct  the  recent  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruling  on  teachers'  deductions  for 
expenses  for  continuing  education. 

I  supported  a  substitute  to  the  Ele- 
ment ai-y  and  Secondary  School  Aid  Act 
to  reduce  the  bill  down  to  the  President's 
budget  request,  and  when  that  failed, 
oppo.sed  the  bill.  The  bill  I  supported,' 
H.R.  6349,  coupled  a  tax  credit  proposal 
with  a  program  to  help  educationally  de- 
prived children.  Three  hours  before  the 
vote,  the  President  announced  that  any 
vote  for  bills  in  excess  of  the  budget  were, 
in  fact,  votes  for  higher  taxes.  I  voted 
for  a  motion  to  recommit  with  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  bill  by  $328 
million.  The  motion  failed,  and  I  op- 
posed the  bill. 

CONSERVATION 

In  the  Interest  of  conserving  our  na- 
tional resources  and  reduce  air  and 
water  pollution,  I  supported  measures  to: 
better  utilize  our  water  resources;  pro- 
vide State-Federal  cooperation  in  solving 
water  pollution  problems:  establish  uni- 
form policies  for  enhancing  fish,  wild- 
life, and  recreation  in  Federal  water  re- 
sources projects;  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act;  and  for  water  resource  development. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  an  in- 
centive tax  credit  for  partial  costs  in- 
curred by  business  and  industry  in  con- 
structing air  and  water  pollution  control 
facilities.  This  bill,  the  Pollution  Con- 
trol Incentive  Act  of  1966,  seeks  to  com- 
bine Government  efforts  with  those  of 
business  and  industry  in  the  fight  against 
pollution. 

HEALTH     AND     WELFARB 

Supported :  curbs  on  abuses  in  the  use 
of  drugs;  health  services  for  older  Ameri- 
cans; extension  of  coverage  of  the  Pub- 


lic Health  Services  Act  and  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act;  exten- 
sion of  health  research  facilities;  assist- 
ance to  education  for  the  health  profes- 
sions; fimds  for  construction  of  medical 
library  facilities;  regulation  of  the  treat- 
ment and  sale  of  dogs  and  cats;  and  re- 
form in  narcotics  laws. 

Opposed:  the  administrations  bills  for 
aid  to  Appalachla  bill,  after  a  substitute 
bill  failed;  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
HUD;  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
and  medicare.  However,  recognizing  the 
problems  In  these  areas,  the  minority 
party  developed  substitute  approaches 
which  I  supported  as  more  reasonable 
solutions  than  the  administration  bills. 
For  example,  on  the  medicare  question. 
I  supported  a  substitute  approach  pro- 
viding for  voluntary  medical  insurance 
and  an  expanded  medical  and  hospital 
program  under  Kerr-Mills.  Months  be- 
fore the  vote  on  HUD.  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  have  created  an  Office  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Community  Develop- 
ment under  theTresident,  rather  than  a 
new  Cabinet  department.  I  also  intro- 
duced an  alternative  bill  to  the  war  on 
poverty,  which  would  have  placed  em- 
phasis on  the  VISTA  and  Headstart  pro- 
grams, eliminated  waste  and  political 
favoritism  In  the  present  program,  and 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  poverty  program. 
Regrettably,  each  of  these  alternatives 
was  rejected. 

GOVERNMENTAL 

Voted  "Yes"  on:  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential inability  and  succession;  assist- 
ance to  States  for  law  enforcement; 
greater  public  access  to  Government  in- 
formation; establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crim- 
inal Laws;  appropriations  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities; 
and  provision  for  refusing  to  accept  ob- 
scene mail. 

Voted  "No"  on  the  reduction  of  silver 
content  in  dimes  and  quarters,  and  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management  in- 
tended to  examine  the  application  of 
systems  analysis  techniques  to  Govern- 
ment. 

MISCELLANEOL'S 

After  the  House  reduced  authoriza- 
tions by  $25  million.  I  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act.  When 
these  funds  were  added  back  in  by  the 
Senate,  I  voted  against  the  Conference 
Report.  Supported:  Traffic  and  High- 
way Safety  Acts,  creation  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Transportation,  the 
House  version  of  the  truth-in-packaglng 
legislation,  the  ball  reform  bill,  and  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  amend- 
ments. 

Finally,  I  opposed  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  supported 
reasonable  civil  rights  legislation  after 
opposing  the  President's  proposal  to  cov- 
er the  individual  homeowner,  which  was 
rejected  and  the  bill  substantially 
amended,  and  opposed  tobacco  market- 
ing quotas,  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act. 
the  Sugar  Act,  and  cotton  subsidies. 

This  summary  covers  more  than  100 
of  the  votes  which  were  considered  in 
the  89th  Congress.  Complete  infonna- 
tion  on  any  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 


89th  Congress  is  available  on  request 
through  my  Washington  office.  Room  241 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D  C. 
20515. 


Results  of  Foarth  Missouri  District 
Opinion  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MI.SSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  summer  our  office  mailed  out  ap- 
proximately 40,000  opinion  polls  to  the 
9  counties  In  our  Fourth  Missouri  Dis- 
trict, Several  thousand  constituents  an- 
swered the  poll.  Approximately  15  per- 
cent of  those  receiving  a  questionnaire 
responded.  I  was  much  encouraged  by 
the  response  because  other  offices  say 
the  average  returned  is  lower  than  15 
percent.  The  replies  come  back  some- 
what slowly  and  I  was  reluctant  to  make 
a  final  tabulation  until  we  were  sure  all 
were  given  ample  time  to  answer  the 
questionnaire.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
those  who  took  the  time  to  let  me  know 
their  views. 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  on  Vietnam 
will  show  that  our  respondents  by  2  to 
1  fav'ored  firmness  or  expansion  over 
withdrawal  or  negotiation  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  unpopularly  of  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty" pointed  up  the  fact  that  those  who 
would  decrease  the  appropriation  when 
added  to  those  who  would  abolish  the 
program  make  up  a  total  of  about  73  per- 
cent or  nearly  three-fourths  of  those  an- 
swering the  poll.  In  other  words,  the 
P'-^verty  program  is  rejected  about  3  to  1. 
I'.  Is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  ques- 
tion Involving  Inflation  over  three- 
fourths  of  our  people  prefer  reduction 
of  nondefense  Government  spending  as 
a  means  of  controlling  Inflation  instead 
of  an  Increase  In  individual  and  cor- 
porate taxes. 

Many  interesting  replies  were  received 
and  handwritten  notes  added  to  the 
questiomiaire  card  on  the  question  of 
Federal  safety  standards  for  automo- 
biles. 

While  these  standards  were  approved 
by  a  margin  of  3  to  1,  the  most  common 
and  oft-repeated  comment  was  the  belief 
of  our  people  that  most  motor  vehicle 
accidents  today  are  not  caused  by  the 
"nut  on  the  wheel  but  by  the  nut  behind 
the  wheel." 

The  results  as  tabulated  were  as  fol- 
low: 

PO^-ERTY    PROGRAM 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  »1.5  billion  was  al- 
located to  the  Wax  on  Poverty.  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  do  you  favor— 

1.  Increasing  the  appropriation,  4.2  per- 
cent. 

2.  Appropriating  an  equal  amount,  22.3 
percent. 

3.  Decreasing  the  appropriation,  30.5  per- 
cent. 

4.  Abolishing  the  program,  43  percent. 
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DinjkTION 

To  halt  Inflation,  do  you  favor — 

1.  Reduction  of  non-defense  government 
spending,  76.9  percent. 

2.  An  Increa&e  In  personal  and  corporate 
taxes.  4.3  percent. 

3.  A  combination  of  reduced  spending  and 
tax  Increases,  19.8  percent. 

VIXTNAM 

Do  you  favor — 

1.  Standing  firm  in  Vietnam  until  aggres- 
«lon  Is  repelled,  internal  security  Is  estab- 
lished and  free  elections  are  held  there,  42.8 
percent. 

2.  E:xpanding  the  war  to  seek  military 
Tlctory.  23.3  percent. 

Z.  Withdraw  our  armed  forces,  18  percent. 

4.  Negotiations  with  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  Conununlsts,  15.9  percent. 

OTHERS 

1.  Should  additional  tax  deductions  be  al- 
lowed parents  of  college  students?  Yes.  56.2 
percent;  no  43.8  percent. 

3.  Do  you  believe  Federal  safety  standards 
lor  automobiles  should  be  established  by 
law?    Yes,  65  percent;  no  35  percent. 


SometliiBf  Good  b  the  Job  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  tti-iNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\T:S 

Thursday,  September  29.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  5,  1966,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
carried  an  editorial  commenting  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Gary  Job  Corps  Training 
Center  at  San  Marcos.  Tex.  The  edi- 
torial was  based  on  conclusions  in  an 
article  written  by  one  of  the  Tribune's 
top  writers.  Mr.  Chesly  Manly,  In  the 
Texas  Job  Corps  Center. 

"Hie  Chicago  Tribune  has  been  very 
critical  of  many  aspects  of  the  poverty 
program,  and  I  would  say  by  pointing  out 
the  weaknesses  of  the  program,  the 
Tribune  has  performed  a  valuable  public 
service  by  showing  the  GEO  how  to  im- 
prove the  poverty  program. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  see  a  re- 
spectable newspaper  like  the  Chicago 
Tribune  reflect  the  highest  degree  of  fair 
play  by  not  only  exposing  the  bad  part 
of  the  poverty  program  but  also  praising 
the  successful  parts  of  this  program. 

I  tnist  we  can  all  agree  the  Chicago 
Tribune  renders  a  significant  public 
service  through  this  kind  of  fairness  in 
its  reporting. 

The  Chicago  Tribunes  kind  words 
about  the  Texas  Job  Corps  project  are 
really  a  tribute  to  the  growing  effective- 
ness and  success  of  the  Job  Corps  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 

I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  that  much  more  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  make  the  poverty 
program  a  truly  effective  in.strument 
against  poverty.  But  while  the  main 
focus  of  the  report  was  on  the  progress 
In  the  Gary  Center  in  Texas,  I  am  sure 
that  to  a  large  degree  the  same  com- 
ments can  be  made  about  several  other 
centers,  such  as  parks  in  California,  in 
New  Jersey,  in  Oregon,  as  well  as  many 
Job  Corps  women's  centers  and  dozens 


of  other  projects  located  in  Chicago  it- 
self. The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

[FYom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  5.  1966] 
Something  Good  in  the  Job  Corps 

Chesly  Manly's  report  Sunday  on  the  Gary 
Job  corps  training  center  at  San  Marcos, 
Tex.,  demonfvtraied  that  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty" has  chalked  up  some  successes.  Mr. 
Manly  found  that  the  center  is  doing  a  good 
Job  training  school  dropouts  for  placement 
in  crafts  and  industries.  It  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  teaching  a  good  portion  of  those 
enrolled  how  to  read. 

The  cost  of  one  year's  training  for  each 
corpsman  is  $4,700.  which  is  more  than  the 
yearly  cost  of  an  Ivy  league  education,  but 
well  below  the  cost  in  seven  other  Job 
centers,  some  of  which  have  spent  as  much 
as  $9,000  on  a  yeur's  training. 

Mr.  Manly  cbservrd  that  colleges  do  not 
take  school  dropouts  and  that;  the  cost  of 
supporting  a  young  man  underfroing  train- 
ing Ls  far  less  than  the  cost  of  supporting 
unemployed  dropouts  on  welfare.  There 
are  more  than  one  million  young  men  in 
this  category,  and  it  could  cost  100  billion 
dollars — $100,000  for  e.ich  dropout — to  sup- 
port them  on  we!f;\re  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  This  cost  would  be  enlarged  by  the 
dependent  children  born  to  tliem. 

Mr.  M.-inly  found  the  center  doing  a  con- 
structive Job  of  social  s.i!vage.  Daly  about 
2  or  3  percent  of  those  reporting  cannot 
be  trained  for  anything  but  common  labor. 
Some  25  percent  of  all  '.ralnees  either  drop 
on:  or  are  sent  home  for  misconduct. 

The  center  has  been  successful  in  placing 
its  products  in  ufeful  Jobs  at  good  pay.  It 
receives  more  help-wanted  requests  than  it 
can  fill  and  offers  training  in  37  occupa- 
tions, among  tiiem  automotive  repair,  weld- 
ing, and  heavy  equipment  oper.-ition. 

While  The  Tribune  has  been  slyptical 
of  some  manifestations  of  the  "war  on 
poverty"  and  has  been  critical  of  waste 
and  corruption  in  parts  of  the  prr^gram,  we 
are  glad  that  our  reporter  h.ts  been  able 
to  find  and  acknowledge  an  experiment 
which  is  generally  successful.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  report  the  good  side  of  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  !n  social  engineering 
wljerever  we  have  the  opportunity. 


Humphrey:  "Space  Program  Is  Here  To 
Stay" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    C.\LiroRNt.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Monday.  October  10.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evcr- 
lncrea.sin::c  complexity  of  our  society  as  a 
result  of  tremcndou.s  progress  in  science 
and  tec:^.no!o?y  has  p'.accd  heavy  bur- 
der..s  upon  the  political  leadership  of  the 
Uivitod  States.  It  ha,s  demanded  supe- 
rior intellectual  abilities  in  order  to  un- 
derstand and  then  interpret  that  prog- 
res,s,  epitomized  by  the  national  space 
program.  In  terms  significant  to  the 
growth  and  develcpir.int  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  1962,  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
HfMPHKEY  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council.  This  is  the  oi-ganization  respon- 
sible for  advising  the  President  on  Gov- 
ernment policy  hi  achieving  o\.ii  objec- 


tives In  the  exploration  of  space.  In 
2  short  years,  through  diligent  study, 
consultations  with  NASA  administrators 
and  responsible  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  through  trips  to  our  space  in- 
stallations across  the  country,  he  has 
developed  an  extraordinary  grasp  and 
understanding  of  an  extremely  compli- 
cated technology.  Thus  we  have  in  both 
President  Johnson,  a  principal  architect 
of  the  National  Space  Act  of  1958  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Seiiate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, and  in  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
leaders  of  the  Nation  who  are  broadly 
knowledgeable  of  the  space  perogram. 

Recently,  the  Vice  President  was  in- 
terviewed by  a  representative  of  the  ma- 
gazine. Technology'  Week,  In  which  he 
clearly  demonstrated  the  active  role  he 
is  playing  in  establishing  the  future 
goals  of  the  United  States  in  the  explo- 
ration of  space.  I  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  benefit  greatly  by 
reading  that  interview,  which  I  now  place 
into  the  Record: 

Humphrey:  "Space  Program  Is  Here  To 
Stay" 

Vice  President  Hcbert  H.  Hcmphrey  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  Is  the  Administration's  top 
spokesman  on  the  nation's  space  progr;\m. 
Since  asstmilng  the  poet  last  year,  the  Vice 
I*resldent  has  shown  an  increasingly  active 
interest  In  space  affairs. 

Through  visits  to  Cape  Kennedy  and  other 
space  centers,  he  has  made  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  become  as  closely  acquainted  a.s  pos- 
sible with  the  objectives,  requirements  and 
hardware  of  both  the  manned  and  unmanned 
projects  of  the  National  Aeronatitics  and 
Space  Administration. 

An  Indication  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  thorough 
approach  to  his  Job  as  NASC  chairman  is  the 
fact  that,  although  Technology  Week  re- 
quested this  interview  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent shortly  after  his  election,  he  declined 
to  state  his  views  on  the  space  program  for 
the  record  until  he  had  become  more  familiar 
with  It.  His  replies  below  make  It  evident 
that  he  has  now  mastered  many  of  the 
subtleties  of  a  difficult  subject. 

It  is  signiflcant  that  the  Administration 
has  at  this  time  chosen  to  state  its  views 
on  post-Apollo  planning.  With  the  industry 
concerned  over  the  manufacturing  decline  In 
the  Apollo  program,  there  has  been  criticism 
in  Congress  and  In  the  press  of  the  lack  of 
White  House  action  on  a  follow-on  program. 
Mr.  Humphrey  makes  It  clear  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  plans  for  a  very  active  post- 
Apollo  schedule  and  that  the  question  is 
more  one  of  timing. 

Q.  The  Administration  has  been  under 
pressure  to  take  action  now  on  long-leadtime 
programs  which  will  follow  F>roJect  Apollo. 
What  is  your  position  on  this?  What  space 
activities  should  we  undertake  after  the  ini- 
tial lunar  landing  and  when  should  these 
projects  get  under  way? 

A.  With  so  many  other  major  require- 
ments both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  difficult 
to  put  a  time  schedule  on  what  comes  next, 
but  I  would  say  with  confidence:  (a)  tho 
space  program  will  keep  going  and  the  coun- 
try will  keep  benefitting  from  It  year  after 
year:  ib)  we  will  not  only  land  on  the  Moon, 
we  will  explore  It:  (c)  we  will  go  out  and 
learn  more  about  the  planets  and  the  possi- 
bility of  some  kind  of  life  there:  (d)  we  wUl 
expand  our  Earth-orbltlng  capability,  both 
manned  and  unmanned;  and  (e)  we  will  de- 
velop spacecraft  somewhat  like  aircraft,  so 
that  tliey  can  maneuver,  land  at  airports  and 
be  re-used.  I  would  expect  that  this  would 
Include  apace  rescue  and  in-space  mainte- 
aace  capability. 
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Q  Both  the  Saturn  l.uuich  vehi.-le  and 
Apollo  sp.icecraft  programs  appc.ir  to  be  go- 
ing extremely  well.  Is  the  US.  program  for 
a  manned  lun.ir  landing  ahead  of  schedule? 

A.  As  I  understand  It,  we  are  on  schedule 
right  now.  which  means  that  we  should  get 
to  the  Moon  successfully  in  1969  if  every- 
.  thing  goes  well.  This  is"in  accord  with  the 
program  which  was  recommended  in  1961  by 
Vice  President  Johnson  and  announced  by 
President  Kennedy. 

NO   LUNAR  lead   JUSTIFYING    COMPLACENCY 

Q.  Will  we  beat  the  Russians  to  the  Moon? 
A.  We   do   not   know   the   details   of   their 
schedule,  so  we  cannot  say  for  sure  who  will 
get  there  first.     I  have  great  confidence,  how- 
ever, and  hence  hope  we  do.     At  the  present 
stage  of  manned  spaceflights,   we  are  a   bit 
ahead  of  the  USSR  In  flying  time   (3  to  n, 
in  extravehicular  activity,  in  rendezvousing 
and   in  docking.     These  are  all  experiences 
which  are  necessary  before  launching  a  trip 
to  the  Moon. 
Q.  Who.  then,  is  ahead  in  the  space  race? 
A.  At  this  point  in   time,  we  do  not  have 
a  lead  sufficient  to  Justify  complacency  on 
our     part.     So     far.     we     have     successfully 
launched   more   than   twice   as  many  space- 
crafts   as    the    Soviets;    we   have    been   more 
successful  although  less  active  in  lunar  and 
Interplanetary  exploration;  we  have  had  more 
than    three    times   as   much    manned    flight 
plus     rendezvousing,     docking,     and     space 
maneuvering;    we   have   operational    naviga- 
tion, weather,  and  communications  systems 
while  the  USSR  is  primarily  in  the  develop- 
menUl  stage  in  such  activities;  and  we  have 
done  much  to  overcome  the  Soviet's  big  pro- 
pulsion lead.     They  on  the  other  hand  have 
shown  a  remarkably  vigorous  space  program 
to   which   they  have   launched   more  weight 
than  we  have  and  to  which  they  have  de- 
voted a  bigger  percentage  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  future  manned  ex- 
ploration of  the  planets  should  be  a  coopera- 
Uve  international  venture  or  should  the  US 
continue  to  carry  out  a  manned  space  pro- 
gram separately  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations? 

A.  First  of  all.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portant role  international  space  cooperation 
has  now  and  will  increasingly  have  in  the 
future.  I  believe  it  opens  up  a  wealth  of 
potential  for  peace— a  real  opportunity  to 
euhstitute  technological  cooperation  for  un- 
friendly relations  between  nations.  Second 
the  President  has  already  proposed  coopera- 
t  ve  ventures  in  unmanned  space  explora- 
tion, and  I  would  think  that  cooperation  in 
manned  ventures  would  be  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  such  a  policy.  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  our  Mercury,  Gemini  and 
Apollo  programs  all  include  cooperation  be- 
tween nations,  particularly  as  regards  track- 
ing facilities  and  other  support  actlvUles 
The  fact  that  there  Is  not  now  a  greater 
degree  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  due  to  disinterest  on  our  part. 

TREND    IS    TOWARD    MORE    SPENDING 

Q.  Do  you  think  U.S.  space  budgets  will  go 
up  or  down  during  the  coming  years'' 

A.  It  is  not  possible  to  predict  anything 
deflnite  as  to  what  the  budget  will  be  in  any 
given  year.  However.  I  believe  the  trend  will 
be  upward  Just  as  will  the  trend  of  our  na- 
tional Income.  I  am  an  opUmlst  on  both  I 
do  not  say  the  space  budget  will  go  up  every 
year;  it  is  the  over-all  trend  that  counts. 
Tou  take  It  for  granted  that  the  space  pro- 
gram Is  here  to  stay  and  we  can  be  thankful 
for  that. 

Q.  What  has  the  total  cost  of  the  U.S.  space 
program  been  so  far? 

A.  From  the  time  we  put  our  first  space- 
waft  lnt»  orbit  (1958)  to  the  present  we 
have  spent  about  $30  bUUon  by  all  agencies 
With  space  responslbUltles.  This  amount*  to 
•bout  31  cents  per  week  per  capita.  This  U 
»  sizable  iQvestment  and  we  expect  an  In. 
creasing  return  In  benefits  from  It. 
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SPACE    PROGRAM    AIDS    SOCIAL    PROGRESS 

Q.  Do  the  large  sums  spent  on  the  space 
program  mterfere  with  such  needs  as  medical 
research,  educational  improvements,  and  bet- 
ter housing? 

A.  No.  On  the  contrary,  the  space  pro- 
gram helps  with  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems through  Its  vital  effect  on  the  gross  na- 
tional produce,  on  employment,  on  the  crea- 
tion of  new  products,  and  on  the 
development  of  systems  for  solving  many  of 
our  social  problems.  Also,  the  space  pro- 
gram, through  its  international  cooperation 
elements,  helps  contribute  toward  world 
peace.  I  would  say  we  are  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  make  economic,  social,  and  medical 
progress  with  than  without  the  space 
program. 

Q.  Do  we  give  out  enough  information 
about  our  spwice  program? 

A.  I  .am  very  much  Impressed  with  the 
large  amount  of  very  useful  factual  infor- 
mation made  available  by  NASA  regarding 
the  agency's  various  launches.  NASA  in- 
vites people  from  all  around  the  world  to 
see  the  launches  and  distributes  a  great 
deal  of  information  regarding  all  aspects 
of  its  program.  In  addition,  USIA  does  a 
good  positive  Job  in  keeping  people  Informed 
around  the  world.  Our  own  public  is  very 
comprehensively  Informed  through  television 
radio,  newspapers  and  magazines.  Media 
coverage  is  outsUnding.  I  am  emphatically 
in  favor  of  making  available  the  facts  about 
our  space  program  up  to  the  point  where 
it  would  not  interfere  with  national  se- 
curity. 

Q.  Historically  NASA  grew  from  an  aero- 
natic  organization  to  any  agency  which  today 
plays  a  role  In  both  aeronautics  and  space 
Might  NASA  someday  be  reorganized  to  the 
point  where  it  would  be  involved  In  other 
areas  of  advanced  technology,  such  as  for 
example,  oceanography? 

A.  NASA  has  a  very  large  area  of  responsi- 
bility, as  It  spearheads  the  most  complex 
technological  venture  this  country  has  ever 
undertaken.  The  agency  has  grown  fast 
and  has  enough  to  do  without  adding  to  it 
at  the  present  time.  Moreover,  I  expect  a 
continuing  growth  In  research  and  develop- 
ment In  both  aeronautics  and  space.  I  can- 
not predict  whether  NASA  might  devote 
some  of  Its  many  skills  and  vast  experience 
to  other  fields,  but  based  on  the  record  one 
would  expect  It  to  do  a  good  Job  If  it  were 
given  such  additional   responsibilities. 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  any  possibility  of  a 
merger  between  the  Air  Force  Manned  Orbit- 
ing Laboratory  program  and  some  of  NASA's 
Earth-orbital  projects  In  the  Apollo  Appli- 
cations Program? 

A.  There  already  exists  a  high  degree  of 
cooperation  between  the  Air  Force  and  NASA 
in  the  MOL  program,  and  I  expect  It  will 
continue.  However.  I  have  no  reason  to  pre- 
dict an  actual  merger  of  the  MOL  research 
and  development  effort  with  any  of  NASA's 
manned   projects. 


Commissioner  Howe  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNCSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  6,  1966 
Mr.  QUILLEa^.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  while  we  In  the  Rules  Committee 
were  discussing  with  Oommlssloner  Howe 
the  operations  of  his  Department  an 
editorial  appeared  In  the  Knoxville, 
Tenn..  Journal  appraising  the  situation 
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In  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
imder  unanimous  consent,  I  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Par  Fob  Capital  Wonderland 

Last  week  Harold  Howe  II.  commissioner 
of  education  in  the  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  gave  members  of 
Congress  a  good  shaking  up.  This  is  to  say  It 
would  have  been  a  good  shaking  up  if  mem- 
bers did  not  already  have  enough  problems 
and  complexities  on  their  hands  with  an 
election  coming  up  in  November 

Testifying  before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Commissioner  Howe  let  it  be  known  that 
while  his  agency  would  not  think  of  exerting 
any  pressure  upon  school  svstems  to  employ 
for  example,  such  experience  as  busing  chil- 
dren from  one  school  to  another  as  a  means 
of  achieving  school  Integration,  his  idea  is 
simply  to  provide  federal  funds  to  subsidize 
his  plan  for  abolishing  the  neighborhood 
schools.  In  other  words,  school  svstems 
which  fail  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the 
comml.ssioner  would  simply  not  have  at  their 
disposal  the  funds  which  other  svstems  more 
amenable  to  federal  suggestions  would 
receive. 

In  the  wonderland  of  Washington  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  commissioner  makes  as 
between  eschewing  the  application  of  pres- 
sure but  at  the  same  time  pouring  out  funds 
only  for  school  systems  which  completely 
conform  to  Washington  plans  Is  par  for  the 
course. 

Pre.sident  Johnson  Is  apparently  in  sup- 
port of  Commissioner  Howe's  blueprint,  since 
this  year  Jie  approved  a  special  $5,000  000 
education  desegregation  fund,  a  figure  which 
Commissioner  Howe  hopes  to  have  Increased 
substantially  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  next 
July. 

Commissioner  Howe  espouses  the  aim  of  a 
proposal  of  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  introduce  into  legislation  the  con- 
cept that  not  only  outright  segregation  but 
mere  racial  unbalance  In  schooling  U  bad 
Neither  Senator  Kennedy  nor  Commis- 
sioner Howe  has  undertaken  to  explain  how- 
even  if  the  neighborhood  school  should  be 
abandoned  as  an  Institution  In  public  edu- 
cation, it  would  be  possible  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  all  schools  In  a  country  where 
about  90  percent  of  the  children  are  of  one 
race  and  10  percent  of  another. 

If  Commissioner  Howe  gets  the  additional 
money  he  feels  Is  needed,  it  would  be  used 
to  support  such  innovations  as  these- 

Educational  plazas.  These  would  grouD 
scattered  school  facilities  into  centera  draw- 
nig  students  from  disparate  neighborhoods 
East  Orange,  N.J.,  is  a  pace-setter  In  this 
sort  of  thinking.  That  medium-sized  cltv 
(population:  100.000)  proposes  to  "phase  out 
all  neighborhood  schools."  replacing  them 
With  a  single,  central  complex  to  provide  'a 
common  educational  experience  for  children 
and  youth  from  all  sections  of  the  city— rich 
and  poor,  Negro  and  white."  Larger  cities 
undoubtedly  would  require  several  educa- 
tional plazas. 

Supplementary  centers.  These  would 
group  high-quality,  model  schools,  specializ- 
ing in  certain  subject  matter  or  In  certain 
teaching  techniques  or  In  both.  In  strateelc 
locations  to  attract  a  heterogeneous  stud^t 
body.  For  example,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y  ,  divided 
Into  a  Negro  south  side  and  a  white  north 
side,  wants  to  establish  a  model  "children's 
academy,"  offering  the  newest  educational 
methods  near  the  residential  color  line  to 
promote  school  Integration. 

Teacher-pupil  exchanges.  These  would  In- 
volve busing  of  students  or  teachers  or  both 
to  different  schools  within  a  city,  or  between 
city  and  suburb.  This  fall  Hartford,  Cqpn 
will  ship  a  group  of  "deprived"  chUdren  to 
schools  In  five  neighboring  suburbs. 

A  move  that  Alexander  J.  Plante.  the  state 
education  official  who  conceived  the  experi- 
ment, declares  is  Imperative  "to  break  the 
iBolaUon"  of  Hartford's  Negro  ghetto 
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Toning  the  bell  for  abandonment  ot  the 
neighborhood  school  system  has  raised  a 
ruckus  In  Congress  itsell  and  not  only  among 
Southern  members.  It  seems  predictable 
that  there  will  be  similar  and  even  more 
vigorous  reactions  among  the  people  out- 
side of  Washington. 

Some  Americans,  at  lecist.  are  likely  to  feel 
that  the  obsession  of  Commissioner  Howe  and 
others  In  the  HEW  hierarchy  with  desegrega- 
tion could  In  the  coming  few  generations 
cause  substantial  deterioration  In  public 
educational  standards  where  both  white  and 
Negro  pupils  are  concerned. 


Here  Comet  That  Man  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    It-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent criticism  of  the  administration's 
pronouncements  on  the  status  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  has  been  based  in  part  on  the 
statement£  which  have  been  made  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
upon  liis  return  from  his  seven  fact- 
gathering  trips  to  Vietnam. 

More  often  than  not,  the  Secretary's 
assessments  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
have  proved  to  be  less  than  accurate. 

Regrettably,  because  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  erroneous  assessments  on 
several  occasions  in  the  past,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  now  likely  to  take  his 
words  too  seriously. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  an  editorial  on 

this    subject    of    credibility    from    the 

Chicago  Tribime  of  October  10,  1966: 

[Prom  the  Chicago   (111.)   Tribune,  Oct.   10, 

19661 

HzBK  Comes  That  Man  Again 

It's  time  again  for  American  fighting  men 
In  South  Viet  Nam  to  bitten  down  their 
liatcbea.  Not  for  protection  against  the 
coming  monsoon  rains  or  a  tropical  typhoon, 
but  Setretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara Is  again  among  them — reason  enough 
to  taoUt  the  black-and-red  hurricane  warn- 
ing flag. 

For  McNamara's  visits  to  the  battle  area 
have  bad  a  way  of  stirring  up  their  own 
■torms.  If  he  returns  home  full  of  opti- 
mism, ready  to  recall  the  troops  for  a  vic- 
tory parade,  that's  when  the  Viet  Cong  or 
the  North  Vietnamese  Conimunists  score 
their  biggest  success.  A  McNamara  admis- 
sion, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  war  is  go- 
ing poorly  for  our  side  is  usually  enough  to 
touch  off  news  of  a  big  allied  victory,  while 
a  McNamara  report  that  Viet  Nam  needs  no 
more  Americans  sets  draft  boards  to  scrap- 
ing the  barrel  for  more  young  men  for  war 
•luty. 

The  McNamara  record,  as  disclosed  thru 
Mven  vl«lt«  to  South  Viet  Nam  and  15  war 
strategy  meetings  In  Hawaii  since  1962,  af- 
fords a  certain  morbid  fascination  for  the 
collector  of  dlaaater  phenomena.  VS.  News 
and  World  Report  put  It  together  for  a  re- 
port on  "McNamara's  War"  after  his  15th 
▼Istt  to  Hawaii  In  July. 

On  his  first  visit  to  South  Viet  Nam  In 
May.  l»«a.  McNamara  told  newsmen.  "There 
Is  no  plan  for  Introducing  combat  forces 
Into  South  Viet  Nam"  or  making  a  big  booet 
In  American  military  assistance.  The  United 
States  training  mission  then  numbered 
•bout  16,000  men. 


McNamara's  second  visit  in  September, 
1963.  found  the  secretary  saying  the  South 
Vietnamese  position  was  getting  "better  and 
better,  "  so  much  so  Uiat  tlie  Wl^iite  House 
reported  McNamara  believed  tlie  mujor  part 
of  the  United  States  military  task  could  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1965.  His  plan  was 
to  st.?.rt  pu'.Uj:g  troops  out  in  December. 

His  third  visit,  in  that  December  of  1963, 
found  McNiimara  ■'optLnilstlc  as  to  the  prog- 
ress that  c.ai  be  made  in  the  coming  year," 
but  produced  no  more  talk  of  bringing  the 
boys  home.  By  March.  19G4,  after  his  fotu-th 
visit.  McN.im:ira  was  certain  that  the  situ- 
ation "can  be  slgnific;inUy  Improved  in  tlie 
coming    months."     It    wiusnt. 

By  his  fifth  visit,  in  May.  1964.  the  realities 
of  war  had  begun  to  color  the  McNamara 
view.  He  stili  talked  about  the  ■■e.xcellent 
progress"  being  made  against  the  Viet  Cong 
gaerrillus.  but  this  time  he  told  a  news  con- 
ference it  might  be  necessary  to  send  more 
troops  to  Viet  Nam.  "but  only  to  expand  the 
training." 

Four  months  later,  on  Aug  5.  United 
States  planes  bonibed  naval  b;ises  in  North 
Viet  Nam  and  attacked  Red  PT  boats  in  the 
GuLf  of  Tonkin.  It  wasn't  until  Feb.  7, 
1965.  however,  that  American  carrier  and 
lanci-b.wed  planes  started  bombing  raids  on 
North  Viet  Nam. 

By  then  it  was  obvious  even  to  McN.unara 
that  the  war  w.as  not  being  won.  He  told 
the  Ho'wi.ce  armed  .services  committee  that  the 
United  States  had  no  choice  but  to  remain 
in  Viet  Nam  and  help  defeat  the  Viet  Cong. 
The  fir.^it  of  what  w,vi  to  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  triX)ps  were  dispatched  to  bat- 
tle, and  bombing  of  the  north  was  stepped 
up. 

On  Jiuy  20.  1965.  en  his  sixth  fact-finding 
trip.  McNamara  reported  that  the  military 
situation  h.id  deteriorated,  despite  a  mas- 
sive infusion  of  United  Slates  forces.  Four 
months  later  he  again  w.is  optimistic.  Dur- 
ing his  seventh  visit  Nov.  28-29.  1965.  Mc- 
Na.mara  wiis  quoted  as  saying.  "We  have 
stepped  losing  the  war." 

Th.it  wivs  nearly  a  year  ago.  Since  then 
the  troip  build-up  in  South  Viet  Nam  has 
passed  the  300.000  mark.  American  war 
planes  have  finally  b<.>mbed  petroleum 
storage  are.is  in  North  Viet  Nam.  But, 
despite  the  Dombint's.  Ho  Clii  Minh  con- 
tinues to  send  more  and  more  trained  regular 
troops  and  their  supplies  south  across  the 
border  into  'McNamara's  war." 

L.'ist  July,  at  his  15th  and  las;  war  strategy 
coiifcrcnce  m  Hawaii.  McNamara  was  again 
on  the  upbeat,  altho  American  battlefield 
deaths  were  ne.ir  5.000.  Tills  time  he  was 
ag.iin  "ciutiously  optimistic"  about  the  war. 

Since  then,  in  hard  fighting  on  the  ground. 
American  ciisualties  have  continued  to 
mount.  Battle  deaths  have  long  since  passed 
the  5.000  m.irk.  Ttie  troops  have  fought  suc- 
cessful battles,  but  the  Communists  still 
come  on  and  the  end  of  the  war  remains  a 
flickering  vision  in  the  unkiiown  future.  It 
was  time  for  another  visit  by  Mr.  McNamara. 


Hawaii's  Aloha  Serves  R.  &  R.  Wife,  Too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11.  1966 

Mf.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
overwhelming  success  of  Hawaii  as  a  rest 
and  recreation  center  for  our  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam  is  largely  due  to  the 
warm  Aloha  of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 
That  this  famous  Hawaiian  hospitality 


was  extended  not  only  to  the  servicemen 
but  also  to  their  wives  who  have  chosen 
to  meet  their  husbands  in  Hawaii  was  re- 
vealed ill  a  recent  letter  from  a  grateful 
seiTice  wife. 

Mrs.  Herbert  McGruder  of  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser thanking  all  the  "good  people" 
who  have  made  her  husband,  M.  Sgt. 
H.  G.  McGruder,  U.S.  Marine  Coi'ps,  and 
her  5  R.  &  R.  days  with  him  in  Hawaii 
so  memorable  and  outstanding. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  Mrs.  McGru- 
der's  letter  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  It  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 19,  1966,  issue  oi  the  Honolulu 
Advesliser : 

Thanks  From  an  R.  cS;  R.  W'ife 

I  have  Just  returned  from  spending  five 
wonderful  R  &  R  days  in  Honolulu  with  my 
husband    (1st  Sgt.  H.  G.  McGruder.  US.MC). 

I  want  to  publicly  thank  Jim  Fox,  Sam 
Fisk.  and  some  other  fine  gentlemen  1  didn't 
meet  personally,  for  their  efforts  on  our  be- 
half. The  people  of  Honolulu  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  fine  way  they  receive  our 
servicemen  In  their  city. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  all  of  you 
good  people.  The  Marine  Corps  has  a  word 
used  for  fine  things — "Outstanding."  It  de- 
scribes our  feelings  for  everyone  we  can- 
tacted,  from  the  Army  at  Fort  DeRussy.  to 
all  the  people  we  met.  Keep  up  the  good 
work ! 

Mrs.  Herbert  McGri'der. 

Santa  .\na.  Calif. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OV    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  4.  I  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  my  statement  in  con- 
nection with  an  application  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  convenience  and  necessity  by 
Consolidated  Edison  to  allow  it  to  obtain 
additional  natural  gas  for  fuel  purposes 
in  New  York  City. 

My  statement  in  this  connection  and 
my  analysis  of  the  need  to  prevent  air 
pollution  is  set  forth  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  5,  at  page 
24354. 

In  my  statement  I  referred  to  the  work 
being  done  to  obtain  natural  gas  from 
coal. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  W.  Donham 
Crawford,  vice  president  of  Condolidated 
Edison  Co.,  of  New  York,  Inc..  in  an  ad- 
dress on  June  21,  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington,  D.C..  urged  fur- 
ther research  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Mr.  Crav.ford's  address  follows  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Clean  Air:  A  Challenge  to  Coal 
(Rem.arks    by    Vf.    Donham    Crawford,    vice 

president  Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  of  New 

■i'ork.  Inc.) 

It  is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  have  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  address  your  convention  on  the 
subject  of  air  pollution.  This  is  an  im- 
posing assignment,  for  I  believe  that  along 
with  rising  costs  and  competition  from  nu- 
clear power,  what  to  do  about  air  pollution 
Is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the 
:oal  Industry  today. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and 
the  compelling  need  for  prompt  solutions, 
I  feel  that  I  must  speak  quite  frankly.  If 
some  of  my  remarks  are  unpalatable  to  you. 
I  can  only  say  that  they  are  Intended  not  to 
be  critical,  but  to  be  helpful.  From  the  ex- 
tensive history  of  my  Company  as  a  major 
consumer  of  coal  and  from  my  membership 
on  the  General  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  I  am  able 
to  recognize  numerous  familiar  faces  In  the 
audience.  My  hope  Is  that  I  will  still  have 
as  many  friends  among  you  when  I  step 
down  as  I  think  I  had  when  I  came  In. 

The  coal  Industry  has  long  been  a  bulwark 
of  the  nation's  strength  and  growth.  Your 
contributions  to  our  countrj-'s  well  being 
are  too  numerous  and  too  well  known  to  yow 
to  warrant  my  reciting  them  here.  Prom 
coal  has  come  the  energy  to  warm  us  and  to 
cool  us;  to  light  our  homes,  our  highways, 
and  places  of  business;  to  cook  and  refriger- 
ate our  foods;  to  wash  and  dry  our  clothing; 
and  to  spin  the  machinery  of  commerce  and 
Industry  of  history's  greatest  nation.  Since 
the  time  of  Edison's  Pearl  Street  Station  In 
New  York,  coal  and  the  utility  Industry  have 
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shared  the  privilege  of  bringing  this  kind  of 
electrical  life  to  our  society.  Together  we 
have  helped  that  society  to  grow  Into  the 
magnificent  specimen  of  modern  living  that 
It  Is  today. 

Now.  however,  a  new  dimension  has  been 
added  to  the  use  of  coal— the  demand  that 
It  be  burned  essentially  without  adding  to 
contaminants  In  the  atmosphere.  Unle.ss 
some  way  is  found  to  reduce  stack  emissions 
from  burning  coal  to  Insignificance,  It  la 
conceivable  that  coal  could  be  legislated  out 
of  business  in  some  areas  due  to  inability  to 
meet  stringent  air  pollution  code  provisions 
at  a  competitive  price. 

In  a  case  currently  pending  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  your  industry  com- 
plained that  "the  zeal  for  clean  air  is  reach- 
ing hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  propor- 
tions." I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  well 
ttirned  phrase  exaggerates  the  situation 
somewhat.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  public  de- 
mand for  clean  air  can  be  disregarded  only 
at  our  peril.  Prom  the  federal  government 
to  garden  and  sports  clubs,  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  from  north  to  south,  air  pollution 
haa  become  the  subject  of  lively  discussion 
and  activity.  It  is  part  of  an  apparent  na- 
tional reappraisal  of  the  larger  use  of  our 
environmental  resources — our  land,  our  wa- 
ter, and  our  air. 

At  the  heart  of  this  reappraisal  are  several 
significant  developments  that  have  recently 
stirred  public  attention:  the  Cle.an  Air  Act 
of  1965,  brought  about  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Senator  MtJSKiE  of  Maine  and  his 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution; 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty;  the  President's  Message  to  Congrea*^ 
on  Natural  Beauty;  the  First  Lady's  activities 
In  behalf  of  Keeping  America  Beautiful;  air 
and  water  pollution  abatement  conferencA 
held  under  sponsorship  of  the  Public  Health 
Service;  and  the  many  major  Industrial,  en- 
gineering, and  medical  society  meetings  and 
conferences  that  have  devoted  their  programs 
to  environmental  problems. 

To  our  newspapers  and  national  maga- 
zines— and  through  them,  to  us — has  come  a 
deluge  of  reports  and  articles  indicating  a 
spreading  sense  of  urgency  that  something 
must  be  done  Immediately  to  bring  about 
Improved  control  over.  If  you  will,  our  effluent 
society. 

Against  this  background,  many  of  the  air 
pollution  control  measures  that  government. 
Industry,  business,  and  our  communities 
have  Instituted  and  Improved  upon  over  the 
years  have  become  Inadequate  In  the  eves  of 
an  alarmed  public.  Air  pollution  has  become 
an  emotionally  charged  Issue  In  which  the 
public  and  Its  elected  representatives  seem 
to  care  little  about  costs.  There  is  no  pa- 
tience with  precise  definitions  of  "clean  air, " 
or  for  that  matter  "dirty  air."  Nor  is  there 
Interest  in  a  recounting  of  our  accomplish- 
ments with  respect  to  high  efficiency  dust 
collectors,  cleaning  of  coal  at  the  mines, 
modern  combustion  practices,  and  the  like. 

Most  of  you  are  probably  aware  of  the 
studies  and  Investigations  of  air  pollution 
*»rt*rol  which  have  been  taking  place  in  New 
York  City  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Late 
In  1964  the  City  Council  constituted  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  Investigate  Air  Pollution. 
The  Committee's  activities  covered  a  broad 
spectrum.  Including  field  trips,  consultations. 
Inspections,  meetings  and  interviews  in  search 
of  pertinent  expertise  and  data.  In  June 
1965  the  Committee's  Interim  Technical  Re- 
port on  Air  Pollution  In  New  York  City  waa 
published,  and  In  December  1965  the  final 


report  entitled  "A  Blueprint  for  Cleaner  Air" 
was  issued.  I  commend  those  documents  to 
your  reading  list  If  you  have  not  alreadv  seen 
them.  Implementing  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  City  Council  in  Februarv  of  this 
year.  Public  hearings  were  held  In'  March, 
at  which  testimony  was  given  by  represent- 
atives of  the  coal  Industry  and  of  Consoli- 
dated Edison. 

Meanwhile,  after  his  election  in  November 
1965.  Mayor  Lindsay  appointed  a  Ta.'^k  Force 
on  Air  Pollution  Control,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Norman  Cousins.  Editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  to  advise  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  T.a.sk  Force  worked  vignrou?!v  for 
a  period  of  several  months  and  stibmltted  ita 
report  to  the  Mayor  In  May  1966.  We.  of 
course,  met  with  the  Task  Force,  as  did  your 
spokesmen. 

Despite  recognition  of  progres  made  over 
the  years  by  the  coal  industry,  by  the  utili- 
ties, and  by  equipment  manufacturers,  and 
with  full  knowledge  that  air  contaminants 
from  electric  generating  stations  represent 
only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  totality  of  air 
pollution  in  the  City,  the  net  result  of  these 
studies  was  enactment  last  monh  of  what 
has  been  called  the  most  stringent  air  pollu- 
tion control  law  in  the  country.  In  short, 
the  conclusion  was  that  much  more  must  bo 
done,  and  It  must  be  done  qiiickly. 

Last  year  Consolidated  Edi.son  consumed 
51  i  million  tons  of  coal,  representing  40  ",.  of 
the  kilowatthours  generated  on  our  system. 
The  provisions  of  the  new  law  which  most 
directly  affect  our  use  of  coal,  and  therefore 
your  industrv-.  are  as  follows: 

(1).  Three  years  from  now.  Consolidated 
Jioisoh  will  not  be  permitted  to  bum  coal 
unless  our  equipment  has.  in  the  words  of 
the  law.  "control  apparatus  professionally 
certified  as  capable  of  continuously  prevent- 
ing the  emission  of  at  least  99"  of  all  solid 
particulate  matter  that  would  otherwise  be 
emitted." 

(21  Consolidated  Edison  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  coal  which  contains  more 
than  the  following  percentages  of  sulfur  by 
weight:  beginning  in  January  1967  and  for 
a  period  of  two  years  and  four  months  there- 
after. 2  2'''.;  for  the  following  two  years, 
2.0";  ;  and  thereafter— In  other  words,  five 
years  from  now— l.O'".-.  The  same  sulfur 
content  restrictions,  incidentally,  apply  to 
the  use  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

Our  newer  units,  including  the  one  mil- 
lion kilowatt  Ravenswood  No.  3.  soon  to  be 
adapted  for  coal  burning,  and  the  500.000 
kilowatt  Arthur  Kill  No.  3.  which  is  under 
construction,  will  meet  the  stand.ard  of  99", 
precipitator  efficiency.  By  either  upgrading 
the  other  preclpitat^ors  or  by  utilization  of 
or  conversion  to  other  fuels,  we  expect  that 
the  remainder  of  our  capacity  will  meet  the 
requirements. 

As  for  sulfur  content,  by  working  closely 
with  you,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
average  sulfur  content  of  coal  burned  in 
our  stations  over  the  past  five  years  from  2  13 
to  1.58  per  cent.  To  reduce  sulfur  content 
to  a  maximum  of  1  %  In  five  years  can  be  ac- 
complished, but  obviously  not  at  the  same 
prive  levels  as  heretofore.  Thus,  the  com- 
petitive position  of  coal  will  be  Impaired. 

When  I  mentioned  conversion  to  "other 
fuel^a  moment  ago,  I  couldn't  help  noticing 
an  anticipated  change  of  expression  on  a  few 
faces.  Under  the  standards  of  this  new  bill, 
coal  simply  cannot  b«  burned  "cleanly"  la 
some  of  the  older  station*  In  New  York  City. 
At  these  stations,  lack  of  space  or  other  over- 
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riding  considerations  make  it  impossible  or 
impractical  to  ui>grade  our  existing  du£t 
collectors.  The  alternatives  are  obvious: 
shut  down  the  station  or  convert  to  another 
fuel.  At  present,  due  primarily  to  delays  In 
ubtalnlng  approval  for  our  proposed  Corn- 
wall pumped  storage  hydro-electric  project. 
Consolidated  Bdlson  is  in  no  position  to  shut 
down  any  of  its  equipment.  This  leaves  open 
only  one  avenue — conversion. 

This  leads  me  to  sugest  to  you  a  departure 
from  your  policy  of  opposition  to  utility  ap- 
plications for  natural  gas  to  be  used  as  boiler 
fuel.  Your  Industry  has  been  ably  repre- 
sented in  such  cases  before  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  and  although  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  add  up  all  the  wins  and  losses 
I  assume  that  this  course  of  action  has  pro- 
vided meaningful  results  to  you.  There  may 
well  be  future  natural  gas  cases  of  a  funda- 
mental nature  wherein  the  basic  interests 
of  the  coal  industry  should  be  protected  but 
I  wonder  if  the  time  has  not  come  to  be  more 
discriminating  in  selecting  the  type  of  ap- 
plication you  oppose. 

Where  natural  gas  is  being  sought  to  con- 
trol air  pollution.  I  would  suggest  that  your 
industry  refrain  from  routine,  automatic  op- 
position to  the  proposed  service  and  care- 
fully evaluate  the  proposal.  If  it  should  ap- 
I>ear  that  there  Is  In  fact  an  air  pollution 
problem  that  could  be  best  resolved  by  the 
rse  of  natural  gas,  I  believe  the  coal  indus- 
try would  strengthen  its  position  and  re- 
ceive more  respectful  attention  in  all  pro- 
ceedings if  It  did  not  oppose  the  particular 
application.  The  type  of  case  I  have  In  naind 
could,  for  example,  involve  the  proposed  u-se 
of  natural  gas  in  an  old,  inefficient  generating 
station  located  In  a  densely  populated  area 
where  adequate  control  of  stack  enaissions 
when  using  coal  would  be  difficult  if  not  im- 
pooalble.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  cases 
where  you  feel  vigorous  opposition  is  merited 
the  Introduction  of  evidence  through  com- 
petent witnesses  showing  economically  feas- 
ible alternative  solutions  which  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  coal  would,  I  am  sure,  prove 
more  helpful  to  the  Commission  and  to  your 
Industry  than  purely  negative  opp>ositlon  ex- 
pressed In  croae-examlnation  and  In  briefs 
With  regard  to  air  pollution  in  New  York 
City,  your  Industry  was  In  an  awkward  posi- 
tion earlier  this  year.  Consideration  was 
apparently  being  given  in  the  City  to  out- 
lawing coal  completely  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram for  cleaner  air.  At  Consolidated  Edi- 
son's meeting  with  the  Task  Force  on  Air 
Pollution  Control,  one  of  our  prime  objectives 
was  to  try  to  assure  that  such  a  step  would 
not  be  taken  by  explaining  the  facts  sur- 
rounding our  utilization  of  coal.  My  impres- 
sion Is  that  coal  spokesmen  also  asked  for 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Task  Force 
as  to  the  many  benefits  of  coal  usage  in 
utility  boilers.  Concurrently,  however,  the 
coal  Industry  was  actively  opposing  a  Con- 
solidated ■dlson  application  for  natural  gas 
amounting  to  only  5%  of  the  Company's  to- 
tal boUer  fuel  needs — an  application  which 
the  Mayor  and  the  Task  Force  were  support- 
ing on  the  basis  of  Improving  the  quality  of 
the  City's  air.  It  would  hardly  be  surprising 
If  the  Mayor  and  the  Task  Force  were  to 
conclude  from  this  episode  that  coal's  posi- 
tion was  perplexing,  and  this  Is  the  context 
In  which  I  suggest  that  you  consider  re- 
examining your  policy. 

That  any  serious  thought  was  given  to  the 
possibility  of  outlawing  coal  usage  indicates 
to  me  that  public  officials,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter the  public  Itself,  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
great  strldee  made  In  recent  years  to  make 
coal  a  clean  fuel.  Your  Industry  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  its  accomplishments  In 
this  respect,  but  the  message  of  your  achieve- 
ments evidently  has  either  not  been  heard 
or  has  not  been  understood.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  difficulty  of  improving  public 
understanding  of  a  particular  problem  or 
condition.  Nevertheleee.  the  present  sit- 
uation may  suggest  to  you  that  a  more  com- 


prehensi\e  pMb'.ic  relation."?  effort  i^;  needed. 
enconipa.s.'-:ng.  perhaps,  periotllc  meetings 
with  civic  groups  and  officiaKs  to  report  on 
your  continviing  progress 

The  coal  industry  has  done  a  commendable 
Job  in  purstiing  broadly-b.ised  research  and 
development  m  air  pollution,  and  the  recent 
acceleration  of  this  effort  is  most  appropriate. 
The  problem  is  too  all  enconipa-ssing.  and 
the  po.<iSible  result  of  failure  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  solution  too  unacceptable,  to  per- 
mit anything  but  a  comprehensive  elfort  by 
all  concerned — the  coal  companies,  the  utili- 
ties, the  rnilroad.s  and  t)ie  manufacturers. 
Any  promising  idea  that  comes  to  light 
mttPt  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  neces- 
sa.'-v  ftinds  must  be  forthcoming 

The  target-s  are  well  known  to  you,  and 
you  are  fortunate  to  have  men  of  the  calibre 
of  Jim  Garvey  and  his  aK.sociales  at  Bitum- 
inous Co;U  Research  to  provide  technical 
le,idership  Some  methixl  nitist  be  developed 
&.;i  that  coal  CiUi  meet  low  sulfur  re.strictions 
while  retiuning  Its  conipeutlve  position. 
This  could  be  done  by  decreasing  the  sulfur 
o<»ntent  of  fuel  but  p<Thaps  a  nKne  promis- 
Ir.g  approach  Is  to  limit  the  sulfur  content 
O-  the  stack  gases.  What  Is  needed  first  Is 
a  device  capable  of  continuously  and  reliably 
n.ea.suring,  munitortng.  and  recording  stack 
g:LS  contituents.  Such  a  device,  together 
w:t.h  an  economic  technique  for  removing 
suiftir  frr.m  stack  gases,  could  produce  efflu- 
er.t  concentrations  which  would  not  exceed 
xhixe  resulting  from  t'he  u.se  of  coals  comply- 
ing with  the  rigorous  sulfur  content  restric- 
tions of  the  new  law  Tills  would  be  con- 
sustent  with  the  legislation  and  would  pro- 
v.de  greater  flexibility  in  acceptable  fuel 
specifioatloiis  In  turn,  tills  could  mean 
lower  fuel  costs  and  broader  marketabiliiy  for 
coal 

Another  problem  that  deserves  attention 
is  the  upgrading  of  dust  collectors  and  elec- 
trostatic precipitators  to  qualify  under 
stricter  code  provisions.  It  may  not  be  possi- 
ble at  some  older  stauons  to  Improve  this 
equipment  sufflciently.  but  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  units  which  are  not  far  be- 
low tolerances  and  which  could  be  made  to 
conform,  thus  saving  markets  for  coal  The 
e<juipment  manufacturers  will  naturally  be 
looked  to  for  guidance  in  this  area. 

The  ctal  industry  has  a  reptitation  for  its 
ability  to  overcome  adversity  and  to  meet 
and  solve  diflUcult  problems  The  new 
climate  surrounding  air  pyoliution  control 
represents  a  formidable  cbetacle  to  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  your  industry,  and  it  mtist 
be  recognized  as  such.  Tlie  pattern  which 
has  evolved  in  New  Ycjrk  City  cannot  be 
viewed  as  an  isolated,  unfortunate  happen- 
stance In  all  likelihood  it  represents  a 
harbinger  of  things  to  come — first  In  other 
large  cities  and  sulaeequently  in  less  con- 
gested areas     A  trend  has  been  efitabllshed. 

Clean  air  is  clearly  a  challenge  to  coal  and 
your  best  efforts  will  be  required  to  cope  with 
this  new  threat  to  the  futiu'e  well  being  of 
a  great  industxy.  I.  for  one,  have  no  doubt 
of  your  ability  to  meet  the  challenge  succe.ss- 
ful'lv 


Hon.  Tom  Murray  Served  With  Devotion 
and  Distinction  ai  Chairman  of  the 
Hoase  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 
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Wednesday.  October  12.  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, permit  me  to  pay  a  bnef  tribute  to 


my  colleague  and  friend  and  member  of 
our  Tennessee  delegation,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
Congressman  Tom  Murray, 

Chairman  Murray  is  retiring  from 
Congress  after  a  career  of  distinguished 
and  dedicated  service.  He  has  served  II 
terms  in  the  Congress — 22  full,  produc- 
tive, fruitful  years  of  service  and 
achievement. 

As  chaii'man  of  the  House  Post  Oflice 
and  Civil  Sei-vice  Committee,  Tom 
Murray  served  with  distinction  dui-ing  a 
period  when  our  population  has  explod- 
ed and  the  worklcwd  of  our  postal  system 
and  civil  service  has  grown  at  a  phenom- 
enal rate. 

With  the  counsel  and  direction  and 
recommendations  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Commission,  our  great 
postal  system  has  met  this  great  chal- 
lenge, and  has  adopted  new  methods 
and  new  techniques  to  cope  with  new 
problems.  Chairman  Murray  deserves 
much  credit  for  his  great  service. 

Tom  Murray  is  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
high  principle  and  high  character,  a 
man  who  served  his  district,  his  Slate, 
and  his  Nation  with  dedication  and  de- 
votion. We  will  miss  Congressman 
Murray  as  a  stalwart  conservative,  as  he 
seeks  a  richly  deserved  rest.  I  wish  for 
him  every  good  luck  and  happiness  in 
his  retirement  to  his  beloved  State  of 
Tennessee. 


Allocation  of  Oil  Import  Quotas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
recently  the  Administrator  of  Oil  Im- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Interior 
published  proposed  rule  changes  and  a 
new  formula  governing  the  allocation  of 
oil  import  quotas,  which,  if  my  infoima- 
tlon  is  correct,  will  have  a  damaging  ef- 
fect on  many  of  our  small  independrnt 
refiners. 

Many  Interested  parties  have  already 
made  their  views  known  to  the  Depait- 
ment.  I  requested  of  a  friend  of  mine 
a  copy  of  his  comments  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  I  am  inserting  below,  the 
views  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wyatt.  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Coastal  States  Gas  Producing 
Co.,  on  the  proposed  formula: 

Coastal  States  Gas  Producing  Co  . 

Houston,    Tex.,    October   10.    1966. 

Mr     J.    CORDELL   MOORE. 

A.isi.'itant  Secretary  Mineral  Resources, 
Department  of  Interior, 
Wa.ihington,  B.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Moore:  We  have  recently  been 
advised  that  the  Oil  Import  Administrator 
is  proposing  a  new  formula  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  oil  import  quotas  which,  If  adopted, 
would  have  a  drastic  Inequitable  effect  on 
numerous  small  Independent  re&ners  such 
as  our  company.  Our  Information  is  that 
the  new  proposed  formula  would  be  a  flat 
percentage  of  Input  capacity  of  7.75'"r.  In 
order  to  Illustrate  otir  position,  I  am  en- 
closing herewith  a  graph  plotting  alloca- 
tions against  Input  capacity  under  both  the 
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1966  formula  and  the  new  proposed  for- 
mula at  7.75  ""o  of  capacity.  The  startling 
effect  la  that  all  refiners  with  less  than  a 
215,000  bpd  Input  capacity  would  have  their 
allocation  lowered.  This  would  have  drastic 
effects  on  refiners  below  130,000  bpd  and  a 
chaotic  economic  effect  on  any  refiners  In 
the  50,000  to  70,000  bpd   range. 

For  Instance,  our  company,  who  last  year 
had  an  Input  capacity  of  30.000  bpd  and  an 
Import  allocation  of  4,080  bpd,  has  spent 
a  substantial  portion  of  our  expansion  dol- 
lars during  1966  and  plan  additional  ex- 
penditures of  $6  to  $7  million  In  the  near 
future  to  Increase  our  Input  capacity  to  up 
to  50,000  bpd.  This  expenditure  was  being 
considered  to  m.inufacture  Jet  fuel  for  de- 
fense requirements.  We  counted  most 
heavily  on  an  allocation  of  5.860  bpd  Input 
quota  but  would  only  have  an  allocation  of 
3,875  bpd  under  the  proposed  formula.  In 
other  words,  although  we  Increased  our 
capacity  by  66=3 '"o.  our  Import  quota  would 
be  205  bpd  less  than  It  was  under  the  1966 
formula  when  our  input  capacity  was  only 
30.000  bpd.  Not  only  does  the  decrease 
Jeopardize  our  completed  expansion  Invest- 
ments whose  economics  were  based  In  a 
.  large  part  on  the  1966  formula,  but  any 
future  expansion  would  be  totally  uneco- 
nomical. How  can  any  company  plan  ex- 
pansion of  its  refining  capacity  and  depend 
on  quota  allocations  when  the  allocations 
may  be  changed  overnight  at  the  discretion 
of  an  administrative  body? 

The  proposed  formula  not  only  favors  the 
large  refiners  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller 
ones  from  an  economic  viewpoint,  but  It 
would  also  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  best 
Interest  of  the  nation  from  a  defense  stand- 
point. Whereas  the  old  formula  would  en- 
courage the  smaller  refiners  to  increase  input 
capacity  with  the  benefits  of  Increased  quotas 
In  more  scattered  geographical  areas  of  the 
country,  the  proposed  formula  would  glv« 
this  Incentive  to  the  majors  in  more  con- 
centrated geographical  areas. 

Again,  considering  the  economic  effect  of  a 
change.  It  would  seem  far  more  equitable.  If 
a  formula  must  be  adopted  to  change  th** 
allocations,  to  cut  the  quotas  of  the  large  re- 
finers and  Incre.ise  the  quotas  of  the  smaller 
ones.  The  difference  In  the  1966  allocation 
and  a  proposed  7.75  flat  percentage  would 
mean  that  a  50,000  bpd  refiner  would  lost 
1,985  barrels  or  $2,479.25  per  day.  It  la  qtilta 
apparent  that  the  major  companies  could  ab- 
sorb a  $2,479  25  decrease  in  anticipated  In- 
come from  Import  quotas  more  easily  and 
without  the  drastic  effect  that  such  a  de- 
crease would  have  on  the  smaller  independent 
companies. 

If  the  administrator  Is  seriously  consider- 
ing such  a  proposed  change  In  the  alloca- 
tion formula.  It  would  appear  that  he  Is  tell- 
ing the  refiners  with  capacities  of  between 
30,000  and  215.000  bpd  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. If  such  a  change  Is  adopted,  we  and 
many  others  In  this  position  will  have  no 
choice  except  to  comply. 

We  most  urgently  request  that  your  oflSce 
give  most  serious  consideration  to  the  mat- 
ters raised  herein  and  If  V  new  formula  Is 
adopted,  that  It  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
email  refiners  or  at  least  retain  the  present 
formula,  which  so  many  companies  such  as 
ours  have  planned  and  relied  upon  In  their 
expansion  economics.  Further,  we  feel  that 
any  change  In  the  present  allocation  formula 
te  of  such  Importance  that  it  warrants  the 
attention  of  a  public  hearing  before  action 
U  taken  by  the  administrator. 
Yours  very  truly, 

O.  S.  Wtatt,  Jr. 
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or  arb:ansas 
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Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Octoljer  8,  1966,  issue  of  the  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal,  Editor  Frank 
R.  Ahlgren  comments  most  cogently  on 
the  legal  aid  programs  financed  with 
antipoverty  funds.  Mr.  Ahlgren's 
thought-provoking  editorial  should  be 
given  the  most  careful  study,  and  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  bring  the  editorial  in  its  en- 
tirety to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
Legal  Aid  for  the  Poor 
Delegates  to  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association  conference  in  Memphis 
have  appealed  to  President  Johnson  and  Con- 
gress to  provide  even  more  neighborhood 
legal  centers  In  slum  areas  under  the  poverty 
program. 

They  are  asking  that  the  funds  for  this 
project  be  doubled  or  tripled  next  year. 

The  project  naturally  has  wide  appeal,  for 
It  Is  true  that  the  pwor  often  are  fleeced  or 
denied  their  rights  simply  because  they  don't 
know  where  to  turn  to  get  good  advice  or 
because  they  cannot  afford  legal  aid. 

But  before  this  poverty  program  plan  geta 
such  an  Increase  as  Its  proponents  request, 
there  Is  need  to  evaluate  Just  what  it  Is  that 
the  program  now  Is  doing  for  the  poor  and 
what  It  Is  doing  to  the  nation's  courts  be- 
cause of  the  way  It  Is  being  handled. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  which  has  be- 
come a  major  poverty-program  area  due  to 
Its  preponderance  of  Negro  population,  has 
the  oldest  and  most  advanced  of  the  168 
legal  aid  projects  financed  by  Sargent 
Shriver's  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  Neighborhood  Legal  Service  there  has 
been  In  operation  21  months  now. 

Unquestionably  It  has  done  much  good  In 
getting  slum  landlords  to  live  up  to  the  law 
on  housing  standards,  preventing  Invasion  of 
privacy  by  high-handed  welfare  Investiga- 
tors and  by  preventing  gouging  of  borrowers 
by  unscrupulous  finance  companies. 

Yet,  Judge  Charles  W.  Halleck  of  Wash- 
ington's Court  of  General  Sessions,  who  has 
had  to  deal  with  the  lawyers  Involved  In 
many  of  these  poverty  cases  recently  has  been 
strongly  critical  of  the  program  and  of  the 
lawyers  Involved.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
Judge  Halleck  long  has  been  acknowledged  as 
a  champion  of  the  poor  In  his  handling  of 
court  cases  over  the  years. 

"It's  no  secret  that  many  Judges,  including 
myself,  are  somewhat  disenchanted  with  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services'  attorneys," 
Judge  Halleck  told  a  recent  legal  meeting. 
He  charges  that  Instead  of  giving  the  poor 
the  hard-headed  legal  advice  they  need,  help- 
ing them  to  find  ways  to  pay  off  debts  and 
proving  unjust  the  claims  of  landlords  or 
finance  companies,  the  NUB  lawyers  "are 
using  these  cases  to  test  novel  legal  points." 
"These  crusading  knights  on  white  charg- 
ers are  trying  to  take  every  I5-cent  case  all 
the  way  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,"  he  says. 
Joseph  H.  Schneider,  who  headed  a  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  Association  subcommittee 
that  looked  Into  the  NLfl  activities,  also  was 
crlUcal  of  the  poverty  lawyers  charging  they 
engaged  in  delaying   tacUcs,  Judge-picking 


and  Ignoring  courthouse  courtesies.  Schnei- 
der, other  lawyers  and  several  Judges  have 
charged  the  nis  attorneys  are  "abrasive  and 
discourt.eous,"  and  the  NLS  director  admits 
this  may  be  true." 

The  NLS  defends  its  actions  by  saying  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  "novel"  only  becau.se 
"no  one  ever  has  argued  anything  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  before." 

Surely  this  Is  not  true,  for  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  and  other  agencies  have  been  in  exis- 
tence a  long  time  and  have  served  the  poor 
on  many  occasions  In  the  courts  on  all  sorts 
of  matters. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is  sharp  division 
within  the  legal  profession  lt«elf  as  to  the 
methods  and  perhaps  the  objectives  of  this 
poverty  program.  It  is  lncumt)ent  upon  those 
who  run  It  to  pull  back  and  define  more 
clearly  their  purposes  and  to  arrange  their 
test  cases  In  such  a  w.ay  that  they  do  not 
clutter  the  courts  and  obstruct  Justice  for 
the  many  others  who  need  their  decisions. 

Until  such  a  definition  and  arrangement 
can  be  demonstrated.  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration should  move  slowly  in  expansion 
of  the  program. 

The  Honorable  Oscar  Fendler  of 
Blytheville.  Ark.,  a  past  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Bar  Association,  and  one  of 
our  Nation's  foremost  students  of  the 
science  and  philosophy  of  law,  in  a  com- 
ment on  this  editorial  contributes  a  fine 
statement  to  the  literature  of  jurispru- 
dence. This  letter  also  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  in  the  hope 
that  careful  thought  and  consideration 
will  be  given  to  these  legal  aid  programs. 
The  letter  follows: 

bl.TTHEV^LLE.   ArK.. 

October  10,  1966. 
Mr.  Prank  R.  Ahlcrfn. 
Editor.  Commercial  Appeal, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mr.  Ahx.cren:  I  read  with  Interest 
your  editorial  on  page  six  of  your  Saturday 
paper.  October  8.  1966,  "Legal  Aid  for  the 
Poor." 

This  letter  Is  not  for  publication:  It's  Just 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  as  being  one 
of  the  first  editorial  writers  to  grasp  the  real 
significance  of  this  entire  approach  for  as- 
sisting the  impoverished  or  the  paupers  or 
the  Indigents  in  legal  matters. 

I  have  always  been  strong  for  "legal  aid" 
and  also  for  "legal  reference."  Of  course.  I 
have  always  abhorred  any  interference  from 
the  Federal  Government  In  most  all  matters, 
since  I  am  conservative  by  nature.  I  par- 
ticularly became  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem of  legal  aid  under  the  OEO  prognun. 
Out  of  curiosity.  I  made  a  one-man  survey 
of  the  whole  United  States  in  February.  1966. 
Just  to  see  what  really  was  happening.  After 
I  received  replies  from  70  or  80  bar  associa- 
tions, both  state  and  local,  I  wrote  an  article. 
I  submitted  It  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal,  but  they  refused  to  publish  It 
because  they  said  It  was  too  controversial 
and  that  I  was  unfair  to  Mr.  Bamberger.  I 
then  submitted  It  to  several  of  the  state  bar 
Journals  and  It  was  published  in  the  North 
Carolina  Bar,  Volume  13,  1966,  No.  1,  and  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  that.  It  was  also  pub- 
Ushed  In  the  New  Hampshire  Bar  Journal  in 
the  spring  of  1966.  Volume  8,  No.  3.  It  was 
published  In  part  In  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  Magazine  "Trial"  June/ 
July,  1966.  and  I  do  enclose  a  copy  of  It. 

I  am  certainly  no  authority  In  this  field 
but  I  had  a  great  fear  that  this  entire  OKO 
program  with  legal  service*  was  really  not 
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designed  to  assist  Indigents  in  their  every- 
day problems,  but  was  actually  designed  to 
afford  tbem  some  means  to  have  free  legul 
serrtceo  to  flgbt  civil  rights  questions.  I 
can  also  see  that  this  Is  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  concept  of  "group  le^  services" 
which  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  seemed  to 
approve  In  the  Brotherhood  case  against  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  In  the  NAACP  case. 

V^hat  has  given  me  great  apprehension  Is 
that  leaders  of  the  American  Bar  including 
my  very  good  friend.  Ed  Kuhn  of  Memphis. 
has  gone  to  the  Congress  and  told  them 
that  we  need  all  of  these  millions  of  dollars 
and  have  failed  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress that  restraints  be  placed  upon  the 
expenditure  of  that  money.  I  can  envision 
a  day  In  the  not-too-distant  future  when 
the  Independent  legal  profession  is  no  longer 
Independent.  I  have  no  fear  for  myself  be- 
cause at  my  age.  I  dont  think  that  I'm 
going  to  lose  my  law  business.  I'm  thinking 
of  the  American  people  and  of  the  concept 
of  liberty  ajid  Independence  that  we  fought 
for  and  that  we  value. 

I  ahall  give  you  an  example.  I  flew  beck 
frcHn  Hawaii  a  week  or  so  ago  and  had  to 
stop  over  In  Houston,  and  I  picked  up  a 
Houston  newspaper.  In  it  I  saw  where  some 
of  the  legal  profession  thore  were  threaten- 
ing the  OEO  with  an  Injunction  because  the 
OEO  was  going  to  provide  legal  services  for 
some  Negro  woman  whose  child  wanted  to  get 
Into  the  ninth  grade  in  one  of  the  junior 
hlghB.  It  turned  out  that  this  Negro  woman 
Is  of  good  family  economically  speaking  with 
an  Income  In  excess  of  tlO.000.00  a  year  and 
not  within  "Indigency"  standards.  I  don't 
know  what  has  happened  to  the  lawsuit  be- 
cause I  wrote  to  the  Houston  attorneys  and 
have  had  no  replies. 

I  don't  want  this  published,  but  for  your 
Information,  I'm  sending  photocopies  of  your 
editorial  to  Senators  McX^lxixan  and  Vxn,- 
BBiCHT  together  with  a  copy  of  this  letter; 
also  to  Congressman  Oathings;  also  to  my 
atttHTiey  friend  In  West  Palm  Beach.  Al  Cone, 
who  Is  president  of  American  Trial  Lawyers; 
also  to  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association  In 
Nashville  which  has  opix>sed  this  program 
without  restraints;  and  to  my  good  friend 
Richard  Alien,  In  Memphis  who  is  or  lias  been 
president  of  the  Shelby  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  who  is  working  with  me  In  the 
Section  of  General  Practice  of  the  American 
Bar  Aasoclatlon.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
Shelby  County  Bar  Association  has  gone  Ln 
establishing  this  type  of  law  office. 

Again,  many  thanks  for  being  alert  and 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  MidSouth 
reciders  and  I  hope  to  the  attention  to  read- 
ers throughout  America.  With  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely. 

Oscar  Fendlbr. 

My  own  view  Ls  that  a  program  of  this 
kind  is  highly  Irregular,  unnecessary  and 
an  Invasion  upon  the  practice  of  the  legal 
profession  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
"Hie  idea  of  furnishing  free  legal  aid  to 
pecH>le  as  an  adjunct  to  the  econc»nlc 
opportunities  program  Is  not  needed  and 
never  will  be  needed  In  my  judgment, 
and  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
views  and  observations  of  the  Commer- 
cial Appeal  and  also  Mr.  Fendler,  who  is 
one  of  my  constituents. 

I  practiced  law  for  many  years  laefore 
entering  the  Congress  and  never  turned 
away  a  poor  person  who  sought  legal 
advice  because  they  were  unable  to  pay 
me.  I  can  dte  many  cases  of  other  at- 
torneys in  the  First  District  of  ^Arkansas 
who,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  have 


Kiveii  unstintingly  of  their  time  and  tal- 
enUs  knowing  that  their  client  could  not 
and  would  not  be  able  to  compensate 
them  for  their  efforts.  That  situation 
exisus  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  entrj'  of  the  Federal  Government 
Int-o  the  practice  of  law  Ls  a  role  it  should 
not  pursue.  Thi.s  amount.s  to  an  unjust 
encroachment  uix)n  private  bii.'nness. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WNUS.  the  first  all-news.  24- 
hour,  radio  station  In  America  which 
operates  from  its  studio  In  Chicago  Is 
observing  its  third  aniilversary. 

This  format  of  radio  broadca.siing  is 
rapidly  becomii^g  one  of  the  fine.st  meth- 
ods of  serving  a  public  need  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  Mr.  Gordon  McLendon  de- 
serves the  highe.st  coninieJidatlon  for 
pioneerir.g  in  this  field. 

WNUS  serves  a  most  impcrtaiU  public 
need  throughout  the  community  of  Chi- 
cago. It  has  become  Chicago's  "instant 
news  "  radio  station,  and  one  does  not 
realize  how  much  a  service  like  this  Is 
appreciated  until  he  leaves  Chicago  and 
comes  Into  an  area  where  there  is  not  an 
all-news  radio  station  operating  24  hours 
around  the  clock. 

WNUS.  with  its  all-news  around  the 
clock  broadcasting  format,  complements 
the  other  fine  radio  stations  In  Chicago 
that  also  carry  newscasts  regularly 
scheduled  in  Intervals. 

I  should  like  to  let  my  colleagues  In 
Congress  know  what  a  truly  impre.ssive 
experience  it  is  to  be  able  to  get  a  com- 
plete summary  of  the  world,  national  and 
local  news  by  the  pre.ssing  of  a  button  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 

Mr.  Gordon  McLeiidon  had  a  difficult 
time  getting  this  concept  of  "instant 
news"  broadcasting  accepted  by  the  ad- 
vertising Industry,  but  apparently  from 
the  respectable  list  of  national  adver- 
tisers who  are  now  mentioned  on  WNUS 
the  advertising  industr/has  accepted  Mr. 
McLendon's  sound  judgrryent  that  a  com- 
munity like  Chicago  not  only  needs  an 
around  the  clock  news  broadcasting  fa- 
cility but  can  also  hold  a  large  audience 
for  a  significant  period  of  time. 

We  in  Chicago  are  very  proud  of 
WNUS.  for  it  brings  another  significant 
"first"  to  a  city  that  has  earned  a  repu- 
tation for  ix-ing  first  In  developing  proj- 
ects which  serve  the  entire  community. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  Mr. 
McLendon.  However,  it  Is  my  judgment 
that  fair  play  requires  that  we  today.  In 
retrospect,  pay  tribute  to  WNUS  for  the 
sound  judgment  it  used  in  bringing  an 
all-news  station  format  to  Chicago. 

May  their  success  continue. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.'^ 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  heard  of  and  read  about  the  Sealab 
tests.  This  Is  only  one  segment  of  the 
Navy's  vast  man-ln-the-sea  program 
which  is  providing  us  with  the  knowledge 
to  enable  man  to  survive  underwater. 
and  the  technology  for  exten.slve  and 
prolonged  experiments  aimed  at  harvest 
of  offshore  protein  resources,  exploita- 
tion of  petroleum  and  mineral  deposits 
of  the  continental  shelves,  enhancement 
of  our  capability  for  weather  prediction 
and  perhaps  even  eventually  weather 
control. 

All  too  often,  the  skills  of  our  expcits 
who  undertake  these  hazardous  under- 
water assignments  are  taken  for  granted. 
These  "men  In  the  sea"  must  be  highly 
trained  and  physically  fit  to  suiTive  in 
this  hastUe  mai'lne  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  Indeed  fortunate 
to  have  In  Key  West,  Fla.,  the  naval  un- 
derwater swimmers  school  at  the  U.S. 
naval  station.  Here,  in  warm,  crystal- 
clear  waters,  a  small  group  of  officers 
and  instructors  train  some  of  these  Navy 
swimmers. 

In  the  September  Issue  of  Our  Navy, 
Don  Groves  has  written  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "Underwater  Swimmers," 
which  describes  the  program  offered  at 
the  Key  West  Naval  Underwater  Swim- 
mers School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  Mr.  Groves'  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Underwater  Swimmers 
(By  Don  Groves) 

The  U.S.  Navy  and  the  American  pciiile 
certainly  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of 
the  Navy's  Sealab  experiments.  These 
unlque_  physiological  engineering  untJor- 
water  tests  are  helping  this  country  .ac- 
cumulate a  fund  of  knowledge  that  may  soon 
make  possible  a  whole  new  spectrum  of 
needed  ocean  engineering  and  naval  opi>ra- 
tioiis.  Quite  justifiably,  this  pioneering  work 
has  been  well  publicized.  Moreover,  the 
aquanauts  Involved  have  received  wide  ac- 
claim for  their  under-sea-worthy  achieve- 
ments. 

Surrounded  by  all  of  today's  sophlsticited 
automated  devices,  some  casual  observers  of 
tills  spectacularly-manned  underwater  labo- 
ratory may  tend  to  be  a  trifle  blinded  by 
all  the  accompanying  official  Well  Dones, 
the  roar  of  the  crowd,  and  the  litcrarv-  smell 
of  salt  air.  Hence,  they  may  also  be  in- 
clined to  tinderestimat*  or  even  coniplet^ly 
dismiss  the  Importance  of  two  very  obvious 
but  nevertheless  highly  Important  sea  and 
lab-type  facts.  The  first  of  these  is  that  all 
men-ln-the-sea  (free  swimmers  and  divers, 
that  Is)  are  human  creatures  In  a  hostile 
marine  environment.  As  such,  they  must 
be  highly  trained  In  the  "ways  and  whys" 
of  Inner  space  In  order  to  survive.  This  kind 
of  training  and  the  skills  it  Induces  Is  only 
of  the  hard  won,  comprehensively  organized 
and  administered  variety. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  Navy's  Sea- 
lab swimmers  really  constitute   but  a  very 
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small  fraction  of  the  membership  of  an 
exciu.slve  Naval  "fraternity".  Actually,  ttiis 
selected  brotherhood  consists  of  some  2.000 
oflflcers  and  men.  most  of  whom  are  today 
engaged  in  various  forms  of  underwater  ac- 
tivity as  free  swimmers  or  divers.  Every- 
day, the  majority  of  these  publicly  unsung 
swmimers  perform  tough  and  exacting  jobs 
In  our  Navy  and  under  damp,  dlflflcult  con- 
ditions. While  such  efforts  may  quite  legiti- 
mately go  unreported  by  the  press,  they  are 
certainly  securely  recognized  and  highly  ai>- 
preciaied  by  the  Navy.  Indeed,  the  Navy 
takes  great  pride  In  having  on  board  such 
high  competence  as  it  has  In  its  DV's.  EOD's. 
UDTs.  SEAL  teams  and  others  of  this  type 
and  training. 

But  where  do  Navy  men  who  covet  such 
training  first  get  their  swim-flnned  feet  wet? 
Well,  providing  they  can  meet  all  the 
ptrlngent  physical  requirements  (as  out- 
'  lined  for  initial  diving  In  the  Manual  of  the 
,  Medical  Department) ;  are  volunteering  for 
such  training  with  good  reason;  and  can 
satisfy  the  various  other  administrative  re- 
quirements— they  may  find  themselves  or- 
dered to  go  swimming  in  the  warm  crystal- 
clear  waters  of  Key  West,  Florida.  Here 
they  wUl  literally  get  In  the  real  swim  of 
things  under  the  guidance  of  instructors  of 
the  Naval  Underwater  Swimmers  School — a 
school  that  takes  especial  pride  In  the  qual- 
ity of  its  training  and  the  diving  competence 
of  its  graduates. 

This  particular  BuPers  school,  now  In  Its 
12th  year  of  operation  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Station.  Key  West.  Florida,  has  as  its  mis- 
sion the  training  of  selected  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  in  all  classes  of  scuba  and 
underwater  electronics  locator  equipment. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  small  but  outstand- 
ing group  of  officers  (5)  and  enlisted  (16) 
Instructors  (all  qualified  divers),  the  stu- 
dent swmimer  at  USNUSS  gains  the  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  practical  skills  re- 
quired to  meet  the  established  qualifications 
for  Scuba  Diver,  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
Diver,  and  Underwater  Demolition  Team 
Diver. 

Approximat^'y  400  well-trained,  highly- 
motivated,  and  healthy  men  graduate  from 
this  underwater  college  yearly.  These  alumni 
are  composed  of  not  only  Navy  men  but  also 
other  personnel  drawn  especially  from  the 
VS.  Army's  Special  Force  Reconnaissance 
Company  (PMFLANT,  which  requires  Ite 
meml>ers  to  be  Scuba  Divers),  the  US. 
Coast  Guard,  employees  of  various  U.S. 
Government  Agencies,  plus  represenUtives 
of  friendly  foreign  governments. 

However,  the  school's  curriculiun  Is  just 
not  ea.sy!  Moreover,  it  is  especially  tough  for 
the  student  with  an  out-of-shape  physique, 
a  timid  psyche,  or  for  one  who  Is  just  not 
at  ease  in  the  water.  In  a  word,  the  attri- 
tion or  student-swimmer  dropout  rate  at 
Key  West  averages  25 '1.  of  the  yeiirly  enroll- 
ment. 

Tiiere  are  es.?entially  four  separate  courses 
of  in.struction  to  graduate  from  this 
Swimmers  School,  'niese  are:  an  8- week  Ex- 
plosive Ordnance  Scuba  Diving  Course,  a  6- 
week  Underwater  Demolition  Team  Scuba 
Course,  a  4-week  Scuba  Diving  Course,  and  a 
4-week  Cloeed  and  Semi-closed  Scuba  Course. 
In  e-vch  of  tJiese.  the  school  emphasizes 
•afety  through  physical  fitness.  Stamina  as 
well  as  training  is  the  key  to  safety  hi  and 
under  the  water.  Training  in  Underwater 
Swunmlng  logically  takes  two  forms— class- 
room theory  and  In-the-water  practice.  On 
the  average,  in  all  coiu-see  a  student  spends 
about  75%  of  his  40-hoiu-,  5-day  training 
week  In  the  water  with  the  remaining  time 
devoted  to  "skull"  sessions  and  physical 
training. 

Would  you  believe  .  .  .  that  after  a  water- 
logged work  week  like  this  that  in  their  off- 
auty  hours  many  students  go  sport  skin 
ttiving  around  the  Key  West  reefs?  They 
sure     dot     And,     invariably,     these     "weU- 
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washed"  types  are  the  same  students  who  do 
not  wash  out  in  training. 

Moreover,  with  the  school's  wet  rati*  of 
time  in  the  water  vs.  theoretical  studies,  such 
classroom  expounded  laws  of  Boyle,  Charles, 
Dalton,  and  Henry,  and  the  principles  of 
Archimedes  rather  rapidly  "soak  In"  and  take 
on  real  meaning  and  practical  significance  to 
the  embryonic  professional  swrimmer.  Such 
knowledgeable  professionals  as  these  wUl  be 
needed  In  ever  increasing  numt>ers  If  this 
country  Ls  ever  to  realize  the  tremendous 
military  and  civilian  potentials  promised  by 
the  World  Oceans. 

In  developing  such  a  plctxire.  the  U.S. 
Navy's  Underwater  Swinuners  School  as- 
suredly plays  an  obviously  important  role. 
Moreover,  this  school  Is  here  to  remind  us  all 
that  nvan  and  his  training  in  our  compute*' 
age  are  still  the  most  Important  program- 
ming and  decision  making  quantities. 

FV)r  the  man  in  the  sea.  proper  training  Is 
that  sine  qua  non  upon  which  his  life  alwas^s 
depends.  It  Is  also  very  often  this  same 
training  of  his  upon  which  the  Uvea  of  hit 
shipmates  depends.  And  .  .  .  perhaps,  in  a 
not- too-distant  future  sense,  the  life  of  an 
entire  nation  may  also  be  quite  dependent 
upon  these  trained  men-ln-the-sea. 


There  Wilt  Never  Be  Another 


The  Hungarian  Revolution 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 


OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  in  Hungary,  the  gallant  citizens  of 
Budapest  defied  the  might  of  the  Com- 
munist empire.  Almost  emptyhanded 
and  against  the  most  hopeless  odds,  they 
fought  the  tanks  and  machineguns  of 
the  Red  army.  And  for  a  few  days,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  entire  world, 
the  outcome  remained  in  doubt. 

Unfortunately,  however,  mere  flesh  and 
blood  could  not  prevail  against  the  storm 
of  steel  and  fire  which  was  laimched 
against  the  courageous  rebels.  Their  up- 
rising was  quenched  In  blood  and  of  those 
who  survived,  many  were  forced  to  flee 
their  native  country. 

We,  in  America,  were  fortimate  enough 
to  receive  a  number  of  these  wonderful 
exiles.  Just  as  did  their  fellow  country- 
men who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
the  19th  century  following  the  unsuc- 
cessful revolution  of  Louis  Kossuth,  they 
have  taken  their  place  among  the  most 
esteemed  citizens  of  our  own  country. 
And  it  is  precisely  those  qualities  of  cour- 
age, endurance,  and  refusal  to  bow  to 
tyranny  that  has  made  them  so  valuable 
an  element  In  our  population. 

A  number  of  these  refugees  have  settled 
in  my  own  district,  in  and  around  Akron, 
and  there  they  are  making  their  own 
Impressive  contribution  to  American  ilfe 
and  progress.  All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  feel 
the  deepest  sorrow  at  the  martyrdom 
they  experienced  10  years  ago,  but  I  am 
equally  certain  that  we  are  grateful  that 
so  many  of  these  magnificent  human  be- 
ings chose  to  make  their  homes  among 
us.  Their  heroism,  like  their  present 
participation  In  our  society  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  people  of  America. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  October  12.  1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  popular  officials 
to  ever  serve  the  city  of  Saginaw.  Mich., 
and  his  fellow  men,  has  passed  from  this 
life.  The  Honorable  William  J.  Wolf, 
who  served  35  years  sis  a  municipal  Judge 
In  the  city  of  Saginaw,  was  a  close,  per- 
sonal friend.  This  Is  a  relationship 
proudly  claimed  by  thousands.  His 
friends  were  legion;  his  foes,  If  anv, 
imknown. 

In  his  quiet,  untissuring  but  effective 
way.  Judge  Wolfs  valued  judgment  and 
commonsense  influenced  many  lives — all 
to  the  good.  I  shall  always  remember  my 
wonderful  experiences  before  his  bench 
when  I  started  my  public  legal  career  as 
assistant  city  attorney  In  Saginaw.  Each 
day  he  dlspensel  justice  with  a  touch  of 
humaneness  for  each  defendant.  He 
could  be  and  was  stem  when  the  oc- 
casion demanded  it.  but  he  rendered  jus- 
tice with  fairness  and  compassion. 

He  was  a  rare  man— the  likes  of  whom 
we  perhaps  will  never  have  the  privilege 
of  knowing  again.  He  was.  as  the  Sagi- 
naw News  reported,  a  citizen  judge.  But 
even  more,  was  as  perfect  a  human  being 
as  we  shall  ever  know  on  the  face  of  this 
earth. 

I  believe  the  following  two  articles, 
both  of  which  appeared  In  the  Saginaw 
News  recently,  will  provide  all  Members 
with  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
respect  and  admiration  held  for  a  re- 
markable and  outstanding  public 
servant: 

JuDGB    WOLF    Dies    at    89— Poptjlar    Jurist 
Served  35  Years  m  Mitnicipal  Court 

William  J.  Wolf,  89.  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar public  officials  In  Saginaw  historv.  died 
Friday  at  Saginaw  General  Hospital.  ' 

He  retired  in  February,  1965,  as  Sagin&ws 
senior  municipal  Judge  after  a  35-year  career 
on  the  municipal  bench  here. 

In  recent  years  he  had  made  his  home  with 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Anton  J.  Kaufman,  121  N. 
Porter. 

Born  in  Saginaw.  Aug.  27.  1877,  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  and  convincing  hometown  boost- 
er throughout  a  long  and  colorful  career. 
Hundreds  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  all 
walks  of  life  knew  him  either  as  "Judge" 
or  "Bootie"  Wolf. 

He  was  called  Bootie  Wolf  at  Saginaw  High 
School  and  later  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan where  he  was  graduated  from  law  school 
in  1899. 

While  at  U-M.  he  was  a  fast,  slick-fielding 
shortstop  on  the  varsity  baseball  team  with 
a  batting  average  to  match  his  glove  work, 
according  to  oldtlmers.  They  also  remem- 
bered that  black-haired  BooUe  Wolf— the  kid 

with  merry  brown  eyes  and  unruly  cowlick 

had  a  world  of  hustle  and  go  no  matter  what 
the  score. 

From  1893  vmtll  1906  he  plaved  semi-pro 
and  professional  baseball  in  Michigan  and 
neighboring  states.  Later  he  operated  an 
E.-vst  Side  downtown  bllUard  parlor  and  a 
well -patronized  adjunct  called  "Bootle's  Mes- 
senger Service."  which  did  drycleanlng. 
pressing,  clothing  repairs  tmd  delivered  pack- 
ages. 
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This  became  a  downtow-n  Institution  which 
flourished  under  the  genial  management  of 
Its  namesake.  It  was  headquarters  for  any- 
body interested  In  first  reports  of  baseball 
■cores  and  other  sports. 

In  the  1920s  he  served  four  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Saginaw  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  six  years  as  a  member  of  the  old 
City  Commission,  predecessor  of  the  present 
Council-Mansiger  municipal  government  here. 

He  was  appointed  a  municipal  Justice  In 
1930,  elected  the  next  year  and  re-elected 
every  time  he  ran  after  that. 

Despite  the  fact  he  was  a  member  of  both 
the  Saginaw  County  Bar  Association  and  the 
Michigan  State  Bar  Association,  he  never 
practiced  law. 

During  his  public  ofBce  tenure,  he  was 
conceded  to  be  a  votegetter  with  few  peers. 
Professional  politicians  and  fellow  attorneys 
always  wondered  what  might  have  happened 
bad  Bootle  Wolf  sought  office  in  Congress, 
the  Michigan  legislature  or  on  the  Circuit 
Court  bench  here. 

Such  speculation  might  be  aroused  by 
walking  »  few  blocks  downtown  with  him 
or  watching  hlin  at  a  public  meeting.  Many 
more  people  said  "hello"  or  shook  hands 
with  the  man  they  called  Judge  or  Bootle 
than  didn't. 

As  a  lower-court  magistrate,  he  tried  to 
understand  the  plight  of  the  "little  fellow" 
who  worked  hard  and  sometimes  also  drank 
and  toagbt  the  lame  way.  A  man  like  that 
iisually  goi  a  second  chance  from  Judge 
Wolf  aiid  fatherly  advice  along  with  it. 

Once  la  a  while  the  Judge  caught  some- 
body off  base  with  a  phony  hardluck  story 
fabricated  to  take  advantage  of  his  known 
compassion.  He  could  be  tough  In  a  situa- 
tion like  that,  as  the  record  showed. 

If  he  made  errors  in  his  conduct  of  Sagi- 
naw Municipal  Court  matters,  they  were  on 
the  human  side.  That  also  was  on  the  record 
of  his  lengthy  career. 

One  of  the  proudest  moments  of  his  life 
came  on  his  85th  birthday  when  200  friends 
and  acquaint{m.ces  gathered  at  the  Bancroft 
Hotel  to  honor  him  at  a  surprise  birthday 
luncheon.  Another  vras  In  1954  in  Grand 
Rapids  when  he  was  cited  by  tiie  Michigan 
State  Bar  Association  as  a  50- year  member. 

A  third  unfocgetable  occasion  was  In  1965 
when  he  saw  his  grandson,  John  W.  Wolf,  Jr,, 
admitted  to  the  Saginaw  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation as  the  third  generation  of  his  family. 
With  the  former  municipal  Judge  at  the  cere- 
mony was  his  son,  John  W.  Wolf,  Sr.,  also  a 
member  of  the  bar  and  then  Saginaw  County 
Republican  chairman. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  tJM  Club,  Ger- 
manla  of  Saginaw,  Pioneer  Club  and  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  Saginaw 
County  Chapter,  March  of  Dimes,  and  as 
chairman  of  Saginaw  County  Chapter,  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis.  HJe 
also  was  a  leader  In  traffic  safety  actlvitlee 
here.  He  waa  a  member  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church. 

He  married  Catherine  J.  Edwards  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Nov.  26,   1902.     She  died  In  1947. 

He  leares  his  son;  four  daughters,  Mrs. 
Anton  Kaufman  and  Mrs.  Norman.  C.  Pur- 
•tenberg  of  Saginaw,  Mrs.  Eugene  Witchger 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Miss  Mary  Ruth 
WoU  o<  Boston,  Mass..  a  sister.  Miss  Meta 
Wolf  of  Saginaw;  16  grandchildren  and  30 
great-grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Saginaw  County  Bar  Association  at  2 
pjn.  Monday  in  Judge  Wolfs  old  tourtroom 
at  City  Hall. 

Funeral   services   will   be   held   Monday. 

Thb  Cttizen  Jtxdce 

(By  Bd  MlUer) 

All  the   goodbyes  have  been  said  for  the 

late  WUUam  J.  (Bootle)  Wolf  who  died  here 

last  week  after  watching  Ufe's  whimsy  and 


woe  as  a  Saglqaw  municipal  court  Judge  for 
35  of  his  89  years. 

So  this  is  no  part  of  a  farewell  to  the 
Judge,  as  we  called  him  from  our  earliest 
newspaper  days.  We  had  known  him  long 
before  that,  as  a  hoy  to  whom  he  .spoke  and 
at  whom  he  smiled  when  he  wrilked  down 
Federal  on  his  w:  y  home  from  work  and 
paused  sometimes  to  w..tch  our  street  corner 
ball  grame. 

At  such  times  we  would  Jeer  the  opposing 
hitter  a  little  harder  if  wo  were  afield.  We 
would  s^tve  their  pitcher  the  sraiie  kind  of 
raucous  business  if  our  team  was  at  bat. 
Tilts  was  all  caUnil.ited  tn  pet  Bootie's  atten- 
tion and.  if  pcssible.  pr;ilse  for  such  jDase 
hits  or  fielding  stops  as  we  could  contribute 
while  he  was  there. 

Tl;e  rr.iscn  for  this  per.^nnal  grandstand- 
In?  was  beciuso  we  knew  Bootie  had  been  a 
professional  ba.seball  player  before  starting 
his  d(..'.vi;town  billiard  parlor,  me.'^senger  serv- 
ice and  pi£ss  shop.  He  then  lived  only  two 
blocks  from  us. 

In  our  book,  he  was  an  ex-ball  player  who 
had  been  a  pro  and  thus  deserved  our  knee- 
pants  rating  with  the  elite. 

College  over,  we  came  home  and  soon  began 
work  at  the  puper  here.  After  a  time  we 
became  police  reporter.  Part  of  the  Job 
was  to  report  municipal  court  news. 

Bootle  Wolf  was  municipal  Ju.stice  then. 
In  our  boyhood  we  had  called  him  Mr,  Wolf. 
la  a:i  h  s  time  in  offii  e  a.nd  after  his  3')-ycar 
career  we  never  referred  to  him  as  other 
than  Judge  Wolf. 

On  th.e  bench  he  could  handle  himself  with 
graven  di.:n;ty  and  make  it  understood  there 
would  be  no  sulckering,  wiii^pering  or  other 
irvity  in  th?  courtroom  for  any  rea-^on. 

Or  he  would  harbor  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
and  toss  a  dellghtiul  quip  to  end  the  tt-dium 
of  a  stack  of  dTill  testimony  piled  up  by  an 
unimaginative  lawr-yer  and  obedient  witness.' 

It  was  common  knowledge  among  news- 
men, attorneys  and  policemen — to  tlieir  de- 
light or  despair  as  fitted  the  case — that  the 
Judge  had  a  lasting  coinmunion  with  base- 
bal  players  of  the  p.xst,  pre.'^cnt  and  future. 

Traffic  law  violators,  especially,  who  knew 
this  to  be  a  fact  sometimes  '■imagined,"  when 
facing  Judge  Wolf,  that  they  played  a  sporty 
band  of  basebill,  had  played  it  in  S.^gnaw 
or  elsewhere,  or  intended  to  In  college. 

Qure  often  it  worked  and  they  got  a  sus- 
pended sentence  and  another  chance  to  prove 
tiiey  cOuild  drive  an  automobile  aaiely  with- 
out having  to  pay  a  traffic  tine. 

Rr<ikle  policem-'^n.  apuff  with  zeal  and  a 
conviction  anybfxly  they  arrests  shoxild  get 
the  book  as  an  Incorrigible  ml.screant,  some- 
times yiped  loud  and  long  about  the  judge's 
leniency. 

.\s  the  father  of  six  children,  the  Judge 
knew  what  It  took  In  patience  and  sacrifice 
to  keep  the  show  going  at  home.  He  was 
personally  acquainted  with  how  dimes  came 
to  look  like  dollars  during  the  depression 
years. 

Being  a  father  and  f.i.mlly  man  gave  him 
an  under,'it.indiiig  and  conipa&sion  import,int 
am:ing  his  official  attributes.  When  tlie  De- 
cision demanded  a  t<-iugh.  stern  decision, 
Judge  Wolf  wasn't  lacking. 

He  had  personal  courage  and  Integrity 
which  kept  him  from  curtsying  to  anybody, 
lacliiding  the  city  council. 

On  the  e.ast  bank  of  the  river  :,nd  south  of 
what  now  Is  Rust  Park  Bridge  flourished  in 
the  1930's  a  squatters'  colony  called  "Para- 
di.«e  H^ight-s  ".  Residents  were  mostly  an  un- 
disciplined lot  of  drunks,  thieves  and  prosti- 
tutes. The  area  v.as  the  ob'ect  of  continual 
police  vigilance.  Residents  were  thrown  Into 
j.vU  regularly. 

There  was  some  public  criticism  that  city 
officials  permitted  sucii  a  festering  com- 
munity eye.ioro  ai^d  nior.^1  cessp<x>l. 

We  were  covering  the  police  boat  then. 
There  had  been  a  raid  on  Paradise  Heights 
the  night  before.     Ne:it  morning  Judge  Wolf 


viewed  the  whole  sodden,  degenerate  lot  In 
the  West  Side  police  station,  once  across  the 
street  from  Case's  Funeral  Home  on  Adams. 

We  asked  the  Judge  some  questions.  One 
was:  "Don't  you  think  It's  alwut  time  Para- 
dise Heights  Is  condemned?" 

Jaw  taut,  he  considered  a  moment.  Then 
he  said  what  he  thought  about  Paradise 
Heights,  the  people  who  llv»d  there  and  why 
he  thought  it  should  be  si>eedlly  condemned 
and  ehminated  as  a  visible  black  mark  against 
the  whole  community. 

The  then-city  council  of  the  late  1930'8  was 
squarely  on  the  spot.  Judge  Wolf  didn't  re- 
treat an  inch  on  his  police  stiitlon  diatribe. 
"That's  what  I  said  and  meant." 

In  a  matter  of  days  after  that,  coimcilmen 
condemned  Par.idise  Heights.  Tax  paper 
shacks  were  burned.  The  canned  heat  drink- 
ing retreats  and  two-bit  brothels  in  the  nver- 
bank  underbrush  were  destroyed.  Btims  and 
grifters  moved  along. 

That  was  one  of  Judge  Wolfs  sometimes 
forgotten  favors  to  his  native  Saginaw  and 
a  rea-son  we  never  called  him  anything  so 
ca.sual  as  Bootie. 


A  Prophet  WUhout  Honor? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    n,LINOI3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
once  a.sked  the  question:  "Would  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  ha\T  been  just  as  great  if  he 
had  never  been  elected  President?" 

The  reply  was:  "He  would  have  been 
Just  as  great,  but  only  God  would  have 
known  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  even  In  our  own 
time,  Barry  CSoldwater  will  become 
known  as  a  prophet  with  honor. 

On  this  point,  I  wish  to  Include  the 
following  editoilal  from  the  Peoria  Jour- 
nal Star  by  Charles  L.  Dancey,  dated 
Octobers,  1966: 

A  Prophet  Without  Honor? 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

The  Associated  Press  recently  described  a 
GOP  policy  statement  on  Viet  Nam  and 
crime  and  violence  as  an  "echo  of  Barry 
Goldwater." 

They  made  It  sound  rather  like  a  voice 
from  the  grave. 

Curiously,  however,  the  "echo"  resounds 
louder  than  the  original  statement.s,  which 
were  largely  Ignored  or  twisted.  Curiously, 
many  of  Goldwater's  words  which  seemed  to 
make  no  sense  In  1964,  make  a  great  deal  of 
sense  in  1966  after  what  has  happened  In 
between. 

It  seems  odd  to  think  of  square-Jawed 
Barry  Goldwater  as  a  prophet — especially 
after  he  had  been  so  successfully  painted  in 
such  garish  colors  by  his  enemies  and  has 
gone  down  to  such  overwhelming  defeat. 

But  a  look  at  the  record  reveals  with  some 
shock  that  many  of  his  positions  and  words 
were,  indeed,  prophetic. 

Goldwater  himself  Is  a  dead  man  politi- 
cally, but  a  little  concern  for  Justice  requires 
that  a  little  truth  be  spoken,  as  well  as  the 
hate  and  exaggeration  that  has  fogged  bis 
image. 

The  words,  "Barry  Goldwater"  have  been 
turned  into  a  symbol  of  ridicule  and  reaction, 
but  behind  that  Impassioned  creation  of 
political  distortion  there  exists  a  human  be- 
ing with  a  genuine  personal  history  and  a 
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record   of   his  positions  and   purposes  as   he 
stated  them. 

In  that  personal  life.  Goldwater  integrated 
the  Arizona  National  Guard  which  he  headed 
long  before  the  first  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tion was  organized.  In  direct  and  practical 
ways,  he  served  that  cause  of  Justice  in  busi- 
ness and  In  politics  before  it  was  "popular" 
and  in  a  state  where  there  was  no  "Negro 
voting  bloe"  to  make  It  a  political  device. 
He  "Integrated"  his  business,  the  Guard,  and 
other  institutions  and  started  the  ball  roll- 
ing for  others  to  follow  in  Arizona  by  action 
long  before  such  became  a  whoop-lt-up  polit- 
ical issue. 

It  was  without  profit,  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, obviously. 

But  who  cared  about  a  man's  proven 
principles  of  a  lifetime  of  actions?  Better 
a  Lyndon  Johnson  that  shredded  civil  rights 
bills  for  years  and  now  is  cheering  for  "our 
side",  as  he  seeks  big  city  votes! 

And  Barry  Goldwater  voted  against  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  Of  1964,  although  he  had 
supported  others,  and  when  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  it,  people  scoffed.  We  scoffed, 
too 

What  did  he  tell  us?  Should  we  Just  try 
and  take  him  at  his  word  for  once? 

He  told  us  that  civil  rights  lawmaking  was 
making  it  a  political  football,  diverting  the 
nation  from  real  and  meanlngfuJ  Integration; 
that  It  was  deliberately  creating  Inflanruna- 
tory  causes  to  be  exploited  by  northern  poli- 
ticians In  one  way  and  southern  politicians 
the  other;  that  this  would  Inflame  passions, 
encour.age  miraculous  expectations,  and  pro- 
duce little  practical  result. 

The  result,  he  feared,  would  be  a  mixture 
of  passion,  frustration,  and  license  that  would 
erupt  in  all  manner  of  violence  and  do  great 
harm  to  genuine  progress  In  civil  rights. 

In  short,  he  charged  that  we  were  "sow- 
ing the  wind"  for  political  advantage  ,  .  . 
and  neglecting  the  practical,  real  steps  of 
accomplishment. 

In  the  light  of  the  events  that  have  fol- 
lowed, his  Insight  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
unuoual.  Better  than  ours.  Much  better 
than  that  of  his  loudest  opponents. 

Goldwater  said  the  cause  waa  right — but 
the  method  WTong,  and  that  It  would  do 
more  harm  than  gcxxl. 

Something  was  most  certainly  wrong  with 
It.  It  has  sent  the  worst  elements  of  ovir 
society,  white  and  black.  Into  the  streets — 
amok— behind  the  mask  of  "civil  rights". 
It  has  derailed  the  progress  that  was  so  ripe 
and  natural,  and  Is  driving  leaders  for  In- 
tegration from  public  life  under  attack  from 
militant  Negroes  and  segregationists  alike. 
Yet,  that  bit  of  Insight,  of  course.  Is  prob- 
ably more  unforgivable  than  anything,  H. 
L.  Mencken  once  wise-cracked  that  people 
can  withstand  Injustice  surprisingly  well. 
It  Is  Justice  that  really  stings  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  political  fanatics.  If  their 
enemy  Is  plainly  wrong.  It  isn't  so  bad  .  .  . 
but  It  sets  them  wild  when  the  man  they've 
painted  as  a  fool  proves  to  have  been  closer 
to  the  mark  than  their  own  smart  selves. 
Tills  same  thing  arises,  of  course.  In  the 
Viet  Nam  situation. 

Goldwater  spoke  of  it  in  1964  In  terms 
of  the  reality  that  faced  us  there.  He  was 
painted  as  a  wild  man  and  a  war  monger. 
Events  quicky  demonstrated  that  It  was 
Goldwater  who  was  facing  the  facts  and 
being  unpleasantly  honest  about  them  .  . 
and  about  the  real  situation  and  the  alter- 
natives bearing  down  upon  us. 

Goldwater  said  of  these  matters,  as  some 
may  remember,  "Don't  you  think  I  know 
What  the  people  want  to  hear?" 

He  also  knew,  of  course,  that  he  waa 
heading  for  a  bad  beating. 

But  he  said,  loud  and  clear,  although  not 
without  some  sorrow,  that  he  would  rather 
lose  than  mouth  what  he  regarded  as  false 
■tatemenu  and  false  doctrines— and  then 
administer  the  consequences. 
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It  got  to  be  a  big  Joke,  dldnt  It?  That. 
"In  your  heart,  you  know  he's  right."  Very 
funny. 

The  past  two  years  have  made  It  con- 
siderably leas  of  a  Joke. 

And  there  are  those  who  hate  him  all  the 
more  as  a  result. 


wUl  be  studied  and  emulated  by  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country  that  are 
devoted  to  the  causes  of  good  citizenship 
and  the  advancement  of  our  youth. 


Youth  Leadership  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CALtFOB.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  splendid 
work  being  done  by  Toastmasters  In- 
ternational in  the  13th  Congressional 
District  of  California  In  their  sponsor- 
ship of  a  youth  leadership  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to 
arouse  the  latent  leadership  talents  in 
two  youth  groups,  12  to  14  and  15  to  17, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  leadership 
roles  in  the  community  and  in  business. 
This  is  a  most  worthy  endeavor.  In 
their  promotion  of  civil  leadership  re- 
sponsibilities, Toastmasters  Internation- 
al are  playing  an  important  part  In 
directing  the  Interest  of  youth  toward 
constructive  goals  and  away  from  less 
worthy  activities  which  have.  In  recent 
years,  resulted  in  all  too  much  juvenile 
delinquency  in  our  country. 

The  youth  leadership  program,  as  it 
is  being  carried  out  in  areas  of  my  con- 
gressional district — Point  Mugu,  Cama- 
rlllo.  Oxnard,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
others — consist  of  a  seminar  of  2  hours 
once  a  week  for  8  weeks.  The  basic 
principles  of  chairmanship  and  parlia- 
mentary procedures  are  discussed  and 
practiced. 

Group  dynamics  and  evaluations  are 
utilized  to  motivate  participants  to  think 
analytically  and  better  present  their 
Ideas  and  thoughts.  Better  listening 
and  thinking  techniques  are  Interwoven 
to  produce  meaningful  conversation, 
rather  than  speechmaking. 

The  youth  leadership  program  brings 
whole  groups  into  its  seminars,  including 
religious  organizations,  boys  clubs,  mili- 
tary employee  youths,  key  clubs,  and 
fraternal  organizations.  It  is  most 
heartening  to  note  that  a  number  of 
sightless  youths  are  taking  part  in  the 
program  and  that  greater  self-confi- 
dence among  these  Is  being  developed, 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
various  radio  and  TV  stations  that  are 
contributing  their  time  to  the  program. 
Thirty-minute  segments  of  seminars  are 
being  developed  for  broadcasting  and 
telecasting. 

The  program.  In  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  has  already  produced  gratifying 
results,  principally  in  encouraging  youths 
to  complete  high  schools,  to  enter  col- 
lege, and  to  seek  school  and  community 
ofiQces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  with  an  ex- 
pression of  hope  that  this  praiseworthy 
activity  of  Toastmasters  International 


Salute  to  Repretentatire  Farbsteia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVT:S 

Wednesday,  October  12.  1966 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  our  resi>ected  colleague,  Leon- 
ard Farbstein.  celebrates  his  birthday  to- 
day and  it  gives  me  much  plea.sure  to 
extend  to  him  every  good  wish  for  many, 
many  more  birthdays  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  I  am  happy  to  include  In  the 
Record  a  column  by  Abe  E.  Eisensteln, 
published  in  the  East  Side  News  of  New 
York,  on  this  occasion.  The  column 
follows: 

Happt  BiarHDAT  to  Leonard  Farbstein 

(By  Abe  E.  Eisensteln) 
October  12,  Columbus  Day.  U  Rep.  Leon- 
ard Parbstein's  birthday.  Slxty-four  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Yetta  (Schlanger)  Farbstein  and 
the  late  Louis  Farbstein  celebrated  the  birth 
of  their  son.  Leonard. 

From  the  sidewalks  of  Norfolk  and  De- 
lancey  Streets.  In  the  fact  of  almost  every 
kind  of  deprivation,  young  Leonard  has  risen 
to  become  one  of  the  major  leaders  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  He  Is  a  prominent  lawver, 
a  hardworking  public  servant,  a  former  As- 
semblyman, a  tireless  worker  in  the  cause  of 
championing  the  Interests  of  youth  and  sen- 
ior citizens  alike.  He  now  represents  the 
sprawling  19th  Congressional  District  with 
distinction. 

Speaking  of  his  early  days  on  the  Lower 
East  Side,  when  the  horizon  looked  forlorn, 
Mr.  Farbstein   said: 

"I've  been  working  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember,  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  It  was 
a  very  rough  childhood.  I  sold  newspapers 
and  handkerchiefs  after  school.  In  high 
school.  I  worked  at  The  Audubon  Society  as 
an  office  boy.  In  college,  I  was  a  bookkeeper 
and  steno  for  a  wholesale  men's  hat  business. 
I  cannot  forget  those  who  find  life  difficult. " 
Mr.  Farbstein  Is  a  graduate  of  the  famed 
old  P.S.  34,  originally  on  Broome  and  Sheriff 
Streets,  and  now  at  730  E.  12th  Street,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  City  College  of  New 
York,  and  New  York  University  Law 
School,  He  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  New  York  County  Lawvers  Asso- 
ciation, Henry  Street  Settlement,  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Solon 
Club,  and  the  Lower  East  Side  Democratic 
Association,  of  which  Michael  (Mitch)  Bloom 
and  Charlotte  Spiegel  are  executive  members. 
He  was  elected  as  Assemblyman  in  1932, 
representing  the  Manhattan  Fourth  Assembly 
District  and  served  In  the  State  Legislature 
for  24  consecutive  years.  As  a  consequence 
of  his  legislative  achievements,  he  was  elected 
In  1955  as  Congressman  and  has  served  his 
constituents  ever  since,  defeating  his  op- 
ponents In  every  Primary,  including  the  Sept. 
27  Primary. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Farbstein.  Rep.  Emanual 
Celleb  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  said:  "He 
Is  able  and  dedicated — one  of  our  most  valu- 
able members."* 

Mr.  Farbstein  Is  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
chairman  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy. 
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President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  praising 
him  said: 

"Your  constituency.  I  am  sure,  shares  my 
▼lews  that  you  are  In  the  vanguard  of  pro- 
gressive legislators  on  whom  they  and  the 
nation  depend." 

Quiet  and  dignified  in  bearing,  serious  and 
dedicated,  without  fanfare  and  bombr.st,  re- 
cipient of  many  awards,  the  5-foot-7-lnch 
160-pound  legislator,  Mr.  Farbstein  has  made 
a  sincere,  contribution  to  the  Congress  and 
to  his  constituents,  city,  state  and  nation. 

Rep.  LioNARD  Farbstein  resides  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Blossom  Langer,  and  his  son 
Louis,  at  500A  Grand  Street. 

East  Slders.  New  Yorkers,  friends  every- 
where, congratulate  Mr.  Farbstei.-j  on  his 
lorthcoming  sixty-fourth  birthday. 


In  Memory  of  Hungary's  Patriots 


SPEECH 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    Nrw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Titesday,  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  Is  the  most  blessed  In  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  We  enjoy  material 
benefices  far  l)eyond  those  of  any  people, 
of  any  era.  We  are  the  recipients  of  a 
system  of  government  and  a  tradition  of 
protection  before  the  law  which  Is  as  fine 
as  has  ever  graced  the  lives  of  a  people. 
While  we  must  still  work,  and  many  must 
suffer  to  preserve  and  widen  our  bless- 
ings, still  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  us  have 
had  our  birth  in  this  country  with  so  fline 
a  way  of  life,  and  so  much  hope  for  future 
betterment,  as  inherited  aspects  of  our 
existence. 

Familiarity  may  breed  contempt.  It 
may  well  breed  Indifference.  For  Ameri- 
cans It  Is  all  too  easy  to  forget  that  our 
greatest  fortunes,  our  freedoms  today 
and  our  hopes  for  the  future,  are  based 
on  the  validity  and  acceptance  of  certain 
very  fundamental  principles.  These 
principles  are  general,  they  apply  to  all 
pe(4?Ies,  at  all  times.  They  are  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  23d  of  October  marks 
the  10th  anniversary  of  an  event  which 
dramatically  demonstrated  to  all  man- 
kind that  these  rights  are  not  universally 
aiH>lled.  On  that  day  in  1956  there  oc- 
curred in  the  province  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire called  liungary  a  popular  revolt 
against  a  native  tyranny,  sustained  by 
foreign  military  power.  The  despicable 
nature  of  the  regime  which  had  brutally 
ruled  the  ancient  nation  of  Hungai-j*  was 
subsequently  revealed  to  the  world. 
Prom  the  accounts  of  the  more  than  200,- 
000  people  who  fled  the  terror  erupting  in 
Hungary  as  tHe  Russians  returned,  and 
from  the  reports  of  foreign  visitors  who 
saw  the  evil  Communist  despotism  un- 
masked, we  have  learned  of  the  depths  to 
which  fanatical,  power  madmen  will  po 
to  humiliate  and  subjugate  their  fellows. 
One  particularly  terrifying  set  of  per- 
lonal  accounts  is  given  in  the  book  by 


Robert  Michener,  "The  Bridge  at 
Andau." 

The  sickening  story  of  the  nature  of 
the  Communist  totalitarian  regime  told 
by  the  victims  should  never  have  to  be 
repeated.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  t.hat  It  has 
been.  By  outright  treachery  the  Soviets 
restored  the  old  form  of  tyranny.  Thou- 
sands of  brave  Hungarian  patriots  were 
exiled.  Tv^'o  leaders.  Gen.  Pal  Maleter 
and  Premier  Imre  Nasry  were  seized  after 
being  promised  immunity.  By  some  ac- 
counts, at  least  30,000  Huntrarians  were 
killed  In  tlie  revolt  and  It.^  .suppre.^-'.sion. 
In  less  than  3  weeks  the  tank:;  and  deceit 
of  the  alien  oppre.s^or.s  had  implanted  a 
new  native  recmie  to  carry  on  the  denial 
of  fundamental  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  outrage,  and  the  na- 
turae of  Conimuiu.st  de.^poti.'^m  niu.st  never 
be  forgotten  by  freemen.  It  would  be  a 
dishonor  to  those  who  eave  so  much  in  a 
temporarily  losin^j  cau.se,  and  a  sisn  of 
our  own  lack  of  dedication  to  our  prin- 
ciples if  we  did  not  cry  out  in  protest 
against  the  crime  of  10  years  ago.  We 
must  not  forget.  We  must  never  cease 
to  do  our  utmost  to  keep  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance alive  in  the  millions  imprisoned 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  with  great  re.'^pect  that  we  must 
observe  the  gallant  uprising  of  the  Hun- 
garian people.  It  Ls  with  equally  great 
regret  that  we  must  observe  that  the  task 
is  still  not  completed.  On  this  anniver- 
sary of  that  memorable  day  10  years  ago, 
it  is  with  deep  humility  that  I  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  Hungarian  nation 
for  their  dedication  to  freedom  and  my 
sincere  wishes  that  their  days  of  trial 
may  soon  be  over. 


friend  from  New  York.  I  wish  for  him 
tlie  best  of  good  luck  and  happiness  as  he 
leaves  the  Congress. 


Hob.  Leo  W.  O'Brien  Provided  Leader- 
ship in  the  Congress  in  Expanding  Our 
Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  tenne.«;.'-e;e 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distincrui.shed  colleague 
from  the  29th  Cont,'ressional  District  of 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien!,  is  retirinc:  after  havintr  served 
eight  tei^ni-s  in  the  ConKres-s. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague 
as  he  completes  a  i,'reat  record  of  service 
and  commitment  to  the  Nation,  to  his 
State,  and  to  his  district  In  the  Congress. 

He  served  well  In  the.se  legislative 
halls.  He  has  been  a  workhorse — a 
workhorse  for  the  people  he  represents. 
And  he  has  been  an  effective  and  able 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

He  provided  leadership  in  broadening 
and  expanding  our  Nation  to  include  our 
new  States,  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  He  has 
shown  vision — and  he  has  been  a  man 
of  action. 

We  will  miss  our  great  able  and  genial 


Vice     President    Hamphrey     Addressed 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12.  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  11,  1966,  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey addressed  the  convention  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  in  New 
York  City.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
submit  for  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Vice  President's  address: 
Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H   Htm- 

PHREY.  Disabled  American  Veterans  Con- 
vention, New  York  City,  August  11,  196(3 

I  am  honored  to  l)e  in  your  company.  And 
I  wish  to  express  my  own  deep  appreci-ition 
of  the  work  you  have  carried  on,  for  over  a 
third  of  a  centurj'.  on  behalf  of  not  only 
thoee  veterans  who  are  DAV  memtjers.  but  on 
behalf  of  all  disabled  veterans. 

You  have  very  properly  stressed  the  right 
and  the  determination  of  the  disabled  vet- 
eran to  perform  a  useful  and  constructive 
role  In  our  American  society.  By  your  work 
for  effective  vocational  rehabUitation,  you 
hav^  made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
miiintenance  of  human  dignity — tlie  most 
precious  asset  of  free  men. 

I  particularly  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  you 
for  your  consistent  support  of  the  liighest- 
quality  professional  medical  services  in  our 
VA  hoepltais. 

I  am  very  much  Impressed,  too,  by  the 
program  you  have  launched  to  help  disabled 
Vietnamese  veterans — to  show,  in  Com- 
mander Callegary's  words,  that  "we,  tiie 
wounded  of  the  United  States  do  care  wliat 
happens  to  the  wounded  of  South  Vietnam." 

I  doubt  that  any  other  single  group  of 
Americans  knows  and  appreciates  the  full 
gravity  of  war,  as  you  do. 

Few  Americans  know,  as  yovi  know,  the 
Inun.xn  toll  that  is  taken  by  resistance  to  ;ig- 
gresElon  and  force. 

Yet,  I  doubt  that  there  Is  a  man  in  tills 
room  who  would  say  that  aggression  and 
force  should  not  be  resisted. 

If  it  taught  us  nothing  else,  our  expe- 
rience in  the  Second  World  War  taught  us 
that  aggression  and  International  bullying 
cannot  be  stopped  by  kind  words  and  good 
Intentions.  We  learned  the  liard  lesson,  too, 
that  big  countries  cannot  buy  their  pence 
and  safety  ttiroiigh  the  sacrifice  of  small 
countries. 

The  lessons  we  learned  were  expensive 
and  triigic — but  less  for  us  than  for  the  citi- 
zens of  f.ir-away  covmtries  whose  homes  wore 
destroyed,  whose  families  were  separated  and 
lost,  whose  very  nations  ceased  to  exist. 

We  learned  some  lessons — or  at  least  I 
thought  we  did — which  have  caused  us  to  act 
as  responsible  world  citizens  in  these  poet- 
war  years.  For  we  know  that,  in  this  nuclear 
age.  we  c^an  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
turning  toward  our  happy  life  at  home  while 
violence  builds  up  in  the  outside  world. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11  we  have  sus- 
tained a  foreign  policy  directed  toward  the 
building,  day-by-day,  brick-by-brlck,  of  a 
world  of  peaceful  nations  living  together  in 
the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  is  a  foreign  policy  that  tias  been  success- 
ful both  in  preventing  the  expansion  of  Com- 
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munlst  totalitarianism  and  of  avoiding  nu- 
clear war — all  the  while  working  toward  the 
time  when  political  self-determination,  eco- 
nomic well-being,  and  social  Justice  might 
be  more  widely  enjoyed  through  the  world. 

It  is  a  foreign  policy  that  has  carefully 
avoided  the  dangerous  courses  either  of  ap- 
peasement or  of  nuclear  risk-taking. 

The  United  Nations  .  .  .  The  Marshall 
Plan  .  .  .  Point  Pour  .  .  .  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  .  .  .  the  Peace  Corps  .  .  .  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  ...  the  IntcrnaUonal 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  .  .  .  Food  for 
Peace  and  Food  for  Freedom  .  .  .  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty— all  these  things  have  come 
from  American  initiative  since  World  War  II. 

Firmness  in  Berlin  .  .  ,  aM  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  .  .  .  the  loundlng  of  NATO.  CENTO 
and  SEA  TO  .  .  .  the  support  of  Iran  when  her 
Integrity  was  threatened  .  .  .  resistance  to 
aggression  in  Korea  .  .  .  the  determination 
that  hostile  nuclear  missiles  should  not  be 

Introduced    Into  the   Western   Hemisphere 

these  thing's,  too  have  come  from  our  initia- 
tive. 

We  have  built  for  peace.  We  h.%ve  also 
stood  fast  against  force  and  the  threat  of 
force. 

Twice  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  Amer- 
ican   Presidents    have   found    It    necessary 

after  sober  consideration — to  commit  our 
men  to  battle  on  a  large  scale.  In  Korea  and 
In  Vietnam. 

Both  Korea  and  Vietnam  are  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  ns,  inhabited  by  people 
with  unfamiliar  names. 

But,  in  the  natixre  of  things.  It  Is  the 
aggressor  who  chooses  when  and  where  to 
attack. 

Although  militant  Asian  Communists  have 
been  the  aggressors  both  In  Korea  and  in 
Vietnam,  their  methods  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. In  Korea  we  saw  the  launching  of  a 
massive,  conventional  Invasion,  with  regular 
troops  and  tanks,  and  throughout  the  war 
there  was  a  cie.-vrly  defined  front  line  between 
the  contending  forces. 

In  Vietnam,  we  are  facing  a  new  and  com- 
plex kind  of  war,  with  ut  any  fixed  front 
lines  .and  w.i^ed  at  many  levels.  We  and  our 
allies  face  three  major  necessities — as  sepa- 
rate yet  liuer-coiiiiectcd  as  the  fingers  of  a 
hand. 

The  first  necessity  is  the  one  we  know 
from  previous  wars.  It  Involves  seeking  out 
and  attacking  regular,  organized  military 
units.  ' 

As  I  had  occasion  to  see  when  I  visited 
Vietnam  earlier  this  year,  our  forces  are  su- 
perbly equipped  and  superbly  led.  AlUed 
forces  have  been  inflicting  severe  losses  on 
the  enemy.  Yet  those  losses  themselves  will 
not  be  enough  to  cause  a  halt  in  the  aggres- 
sion. 

The  second  necessity  Is  to  meet  the  guerilla 
war  waged  by  marauding  Viet  Cong  bands 
hidden  out  in  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles. 

Here  the  battlefields  are  not  hills  valleys, 
or  rivers,  but  the  people  themselves.  It  is 
TOntrol  of  the  people,  not  of  territory,  that 
the  Viet  Cong  seek.  They  want  the  villagers' 
labor,  their  rice,  their  money — and  their  sons 
to  Impress  Into  military  service.  To  get 
them,  they  use  a  cunningly  calculated  mix- 
ture of  force  and  fraud. 

To  comb  out  these  g\ierillns  is  slow,  grind- 
ing, undramatlc  work.  But  It  Is  being  done 
and  the  number  of  villages  which  are  secure 
against  Viet  Cong  terror  by  night,  as  well  as 
by  day,  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  third  nec?ssity  of  the  war— and  Just 
as  important  as  the  other  two— is  the  need 
to  give  the  people  proof,  by  word  and  by 
deed,  that  they  have  more  to  hope  for  imder 
self-determination  than  they  do  under  com- 
munism. 

In  this  war.  the  building  of  a  school  or  the 
"gglng  of  a  well  can  be  as  significant  as  a 
•uocessful  sortie.  The  mastering  of  Infla- 
tion or  the  holding  of  ad  election  can  be  as 
important  as  winning  a  pitched  battle. 


And,  !n  this  part  of  the  struggle,  our  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  are  performing  Just 
as  well  as  they  are  in  the  war  against  regular 
enemy  uxUts  and  guerilla  forces. 

They  have  given  medical  treatment  to  over 
500,000  Vietnamese  in  twelve  months.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  they  have  fed  almost 
300,000  people  and  distributed  over  250,000 
pounds  of  clothing. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  they 
have  constructed  or  rehabilitated  122  schools, 
35  dispensaries,  and  43  bridges. 

I  have  seen  them  In  action — and  our  capa- 
ble and  dedicated  civilians  as  well.  By  their 
w:lllingness  to  work  with  their  own  hands, 
and  work  side-by-slde  with  the  Vietnamese 
people,  they  are  helping  to  prove  that  there 
can  be  hope  for  the  future. 

These,  then  are  the  three  necessities  of  the 
war:  The  necessity  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
the  organized  enemy  units;  to  clean  out 
guerill;is  and  terrorists:  and  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  people  build  a  Just  and  progres- 
sive society. 

All  are  important,  and  all  must  be  pur- 
sued at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same 
commitment. 

In  the  meantime  we  would  much  prefer, 
of  course,  to  move  this  conflict  to  the  peaice 
table — and  we  have  again  and  again  declared 
that  we  are  ready  to  negotiate  at  any  time, 
at  any  place,  and  under  any  auspices. 

We  also  seek  to  keep  the  conflict  within 
limits,  so  that  larger  war  may  be  averted. 

For  example,  we  have  strongly  endorsed 
India's  proposal  to  stiffen  the  International 
Control  Commission's  policing  of  the  De- 
militarized Zone  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  If  effective,  this  would  relieve  us 
of  the  need  to  respond  to  Communist  viola- 
tions of  this  Zone,  in  order  to  protect  the 
security  of  our  own  forces. 

And  we  welcome  the  recent  initiative  by 
Malaysia,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines  to- 
ward an  Asian  Conference  on  peace  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Yet.  thus  far  there  has  been  no  encourag- 
ing response  from  the  North. 

I  believe  the  reason  is  this:  Our  adver- 
saries think  they  can  outlast  us — that, 
sooner  or  later,  we  will  grow  weary  of  the 
struggle  and  leave.  They  still  believe  that 
time  is  on  their  side. 

I  say  that  they  are  wrong. 
Not  only  Is  time  not  on  their  side  In  Viet- 
nam.   It  is  not  on  their  side  In  Southeast 
Asia — where  other  independent  nations  feel 
the  pressure  from  the  North. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore  recently 
declared  publicly  that  our  stand  in  Vietnam 
has  not  only  held  Communist  aggression 
there,  but  that  it  also  have  given  other 
Asian  nations  precious  time  to  strengthen 
themselves. 

And  what  he  said  has  been  repeated,  by 
many  leaders  of  many  Asian  nations,  time 
and  again  in  recent  weeks. 

And  when  I  say  they  are  putting  their 
time  to  use,  I  do  not  mean  they  are  using  it 
simply  to  build  stronger  and  bigger  armies. 
Asian  nations  are  astir  with  new  leader- 
siUp  and  the  new  realization  that  they  can 
accomplisli  far  more  together  than  they  can 
separately. 

Asian  nation,*;,  large  and  small,  are  work- 
ing hard — and  working  together — to  build 
societies  strong  enough  to  resist  Communist 
subversion  and  aggression. 

Nine  of  them,  ranging  from  New  Zealand  to 
Japan,  recently  agreed  to  set  up  an  Asian 
and  Pacific  Council  to  promote  their  mutual 
economic,  technical  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion— and  they  are  seeking  to  enlist  other 
nations  in  the  area  in  their  cause. 

But  this  Initiative,  significant  as  It  was, 
was  not  unique.  Cooperation  is  going  for- 
ward at  many  levels  and  in  many  fields.  The 
Southeast  Asia  education  ministers  meet  reg- 
ularly and  so  do  the  agricultural  experts.  The 
Japanese  Government  has  acted  as  host  for 
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an  Important  gathering  of  the  area's   eco- 
nomic ministers. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  will  open  Its 
doors  for  business  in  Manila  this  year.  The 
development  of  the  Mekong  River  Basin  is 
going  forward.  Two  dams  have  already  been 
completed  in  Tiiailand.  and  work  will  begin 
next  year  en  another  In  Laos. 

This  ev-pnndlng  cooperation  is  powered  by 
economic  vigor  within  the  participating 
countries  themselves.  For  years.  Japan  hits 
led  the  world  in  economic  growth.  South 
Korea  registered  an  8  per  cent  e.xp.-.nsion  last 
year,  and  Taiwan,  Malaysia,  and  Thailand 
are  close  behind. 

The  Communist  thrust  for  power  in  Indo- 
nesia has  been  decisively  repulsed  and  its 
warlike  "confrontation"  with  Malavsia 
ended.  J.ipan  and  Korea  have  put  old  en- 
mities behind  them  and  negotiated  a  treaty 
of  friendship.  India  and  Pakistan  are  at 
peace. 

It  will  take  time  for  them  to  gain  strength 
to  maintain  and  defend  their  own  independ- 
ence, but  the  nations  of  free  Asia  are  on  the 
right  road.  And  we  are  pledged  to  help 
them  down  that  road. 

And  now.  the  inevitable  questions:  How 
long  win  it  take?     What  will   It  cost? 

It  may  take  years.  It  could  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars— dollars  of  our  own.  of 
our  Western  p.vtners,  and  of  our  partners 
in  Asia.  It  Will  cost  work  and  commitment 
and.  as  in  Vietnam  today,  precious  human 
life. 

But  whatever  the  cost,  it  will  be  far  less 
than  the  price  of  leaving  aggression  un- 
checked or  of  abandoning  struggling  nations. 
If  we  in  America— the  richest,  the  strong- 
est, the  most  powerful  single  nation  in  the 
history  of  this  earth— If  we  leave  the  field 
to  aggression  ...  to  povertv  ...  to  human 
misery  .  .  .  ignorance  .  .  .  hunger,  what  can 
the  future  hold? 

I  say  the  future  can  hold,  at  best  a  suc- 
cession of  troubles,  disorders  and  interna- 
tional inJusUces  which  will  cause  future  his- 
torians to  mark  us  down  as  the  people  who 
had  their  chance,  and  failed. 

I  say  the  future  can  hold,  at  worst,  a  spiral 
of  aggression  and  force  which  can  lead  us 
all  down  the  path  to  nuclear  destruction 

Now.  finally,  if  we— in  partnership  with 
others  in  the  world — do  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities in  Asia,  w^here  can  the  future  lead? 
La.';t  month,  In  Omaha,  our  President 
called  for  "reconciliation  between  nations 
that  now  call  themselves  enemies"  and  de- 
clared that  "a  peaceful  mainland  China  Is 
central  to  a  peaceful  Asia." 

I  beUeve  that  a  policy  of  patience,  forti- 
tude and  perseverance  In  Southeast  Asia 
may,  in  time,  convince  the  leaders  of  Com- 
munist China,  and  oT  other  Communist 
states  in  Asia,  that  a  policy  of  aggressive 
expansion  cannot  succeed. 

I  believe  that  It  may.  in  time,  convince 
them  that  their  neighbors  have  both  the 
means  and  the  will  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 

And  I  believe,  that  it  may,  in  time,  lead 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  It  is  more  in 
their  Interests  to  Join  the  family  of  nations 
...  to  Join  m  the  struggle  fca-  greater 
human  well-being  than  it  is  to  export  their 
political  doctrine  by  force. 

And  that  is  why,  even  as  we  resist  ag. 
gresslon  in  Vietnam,  we  wish  to  make  It  clear 
to  those  who  launch  and  support  aggression, 
that  we  are  bent  neither  on  their  overthrow 
nor  their  destruction. 

That  is  why  we  wUl  take  the  extra  step, 
today  and  tomorrow,  to  seek  a  way  to  peace 
...  to  open  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion ...  to  encotirage  exchange  of  Ideas 
and  people  with  those  who  today  call  us 
enemy. 

For  we  know — even  amid  the  din  of  loud- 
speakera  and  dally  propaganda  which  sur- 
rounds them— there  Uve  In  Ada.  under  these 
regimes,  millions  of  people  who  have  historic 
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ttasaa.  tat  friendship  with  U£  We  Imow 
that  their  d&lly  concerns  are  the  same  aa 
thoM  of  poor  and  hungry  people  the  world 
over. 

And.  In  OTir  strength,  our  wealth,  and 
power,  we  extend  our  hands  to  them  as  te 
ottwn  and  we  say:  We  will  stand  firm.  We 
will  not  tire.  Let  us  Join  In  the  works  of 
peace. 


Satellite*  Gnide  Research  at  Sea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  John  Noble  Wllford,  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  24.  1966,  de- 
scribes the  use  by  Columbia  University 
of  the  transit  satellite  In  Its  study  of  the 
North  Atlantic  as  part  of  a  navigation 
system  for  oceanographlc  research.  Mr. 
Wllford  clearly  describes  a  precursor  of 
future  navigation  satellites  for  more  ac- 
curate navigation  at  sea  that  will  be 
available  frtm  the  research  and  devel- 
opment work  now  underway. 

This  timely  article  delineates  only  one 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  our  national 
space  effort  Is  already  beginning  to  pro- 
vide new  knowledge  and  economic  ben- 
efits to  our  Nation.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  article  to  all  those  who 
share  with  me  the  concern  that  the  vast 
knowledge  which  we  are  gaining  from 
our  national  space  program  be  applied 
to  our  Industries  and  our  research  and 
develcHPment  here  on  earth  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  26,  1966] 

SATXLL.rR8   OTTISI   RZSKASCH    AT   SeA SHIP   IN 

Noars  Atlantic  Study  Uses  Space  Navi- 
gation 

(By  John  Noble  Wllford ) 

A  Columbia  University  research  ship  that 
Is  plumbing  the  depths  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Is  fixing  Ita  exact  position  on  the  ocean  by 
means  at  orbiting  satellltee.  In  the  first  tuU- 
fledged  dvlUan  use  of  space  navigation  sys- 
tems for  oceanographlc  reeearch. 

The  303-foot,  three-masted  schooner  Vema, 
Which  set  saU  July  37,  la  off  the  coast  of  Ice- 
land fwHTig  precise  measurements  of  the 
ocean  bottom,  sediment  thicknesses  and  mag- 
netic fltids. 

The  precision  of  the  findings.  Columbia 
scientists  reported  yesterday,  would  have 
been  Impossible  without  the  precise  determi- 
nations of  the  ship's  position  to  carry  out 
specific  InTestlgatlons  and  also  to  know  ex- 
actly where  he  is  when  he  makes  a  discovery. 
■atkllites    called    tbansit 

The  navigational  satellltee.  originally  cal- 
led Transit,  were  developed  by  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Each  weighs  less  than  100 
pounds,  carries  a  nuclear  generator  for  power 
and  circles  the  earth  at  an  altitude  of  600 
miles  In  a  polar  M'btt. 

Their  primary  ptu^xiee  is  to  help  guide 
United  States  Navy  ships  and  Polaris-missile 
submarines.  The  satellites  were  launched  in 
July.  1964. 

Dr.  Ifaorlce  Ewlng,  director  of  Columbia's 
Lamont  Geological  Observatory,  Palisades, 
N.T..  aald: 

"I  bellera  that  the  advent  of  the  satellite 
navlgatloa  system  marks  the  beginning  of  a 


new  era  In  oceanography  and  In  m.iriiie  geo- 
physics- 
Ordinary  navigation,  using  the  sun  and 
stars  and  land-based  electronic  signals,  has 
never  provided  oceanographers  with  sufficient 
accuraf-y  to  enagge  in  certain  experiments. 
Dr.  Swing  said.  A  computer  aboard  the  Vema 
processes  the  satellite  data  to  establish  the 
sliip'5  true  poeitlon. 

ERROR  MEASURED  IN    YARDS 

Nnv:paUonal  error  with  the  satelliie-coin- 
puter  sy.-item  ls  me.isured  in  yards.  Error  in 
conventional  navigation  often  involves  miles 

One  of  the  three  s.itellites  passes  overhead 
In  range  of  the  Vema  every  90  minutes. 

A  radio  receiver  aboard  the  ship  picks  up 
signals  from  the  satellite  and  measures  their 
uit*nsuy.  which  grows  and  then  fades — a 
phenomenon  known  as  the  Doppler  frequency 
shift,  which  has  ben  likened  to  the  whistle 
variations  in  the  approach  and  passing  of  a 
speeding  train. 

By  this  means  the  ship's  navigator  can  de- 
termine where  the  Vema  Is  In  relation  to 
the  satellite,  and  the  satellite's  orbital  p>o- 
sitlon  is  already  established. 

An  added  advantage  is  the  system's  all- 
weather  usefulness.  Much  of  the  Vema's 
work  Is  done  In  regions  where  poor  visibility 
severely  limits  celestial  observations 

On  her  pres»ent  mission,  her  23d  voyage, 
the  Vema  is  engaged  in  at  least  30  projects. 
She  i£  scheduled  to  return  to  New  York  Dec. 
15 

Fourteen  scientistK.  headed  by  Dr  Manlk 
Talwanl,  are  studying  cores  from  the  oeean 
botton,  taking  underwater  temperatures, 
making  seismographic  soundings  and  at- 
tempting to  meostu-e  the  magnetic  properties 
of  ridges  in  the  ocean  floor. 

Civilian  research  vessels  have  been  experi- 
menting with  navigation  by  means  of  orbit- 
ing satellltee  since  last  yeai-.  But  the  Vema 
installation  marks  the  first  permanent  use  of 
the  technique  So  far.  scientists  on  board  the 
ship  have  reported  no  trouble. 


Hon.  Charles  L.  Weltner,  Man  of  Courage 
and  Dedication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  pay  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  a  splendid  young  man,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  'Wkitnxr] 
who  Is  leaving  the  Congress  after  a  brief 
sojourn  of  4  years  with  us  In  the  House. 

Congressman  Wextner  had  already  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination  to  be 
returned  to  the  Congress  when  he  volun- 
tarily retired  from  the  House  rather 
than  violate  his  committed  principles. 

Congressman  Weltner  Is  a  Member 
wiiom  we  all  admire  and  respect.  As  a 
member  of  my  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. I  have  worked  closely  with  Con- 
gressman Weltner  who  has  served  with 
a  sense  of  commitment.  He  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  champion  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  of  the  public  Interest.  My 
association  with  him  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor  has  enabled  me  to  appre- 
ciate his  fine  qualities  as  a  legislator  and 
as  a  man.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  high 
principles    and     great    character.    His 


prospects  for  advancement  in  the  Con- 
gress were  bright  and  promising.  We 
shall  miss  him  as  he  leaves  the  Congress, 
but  wish  for  him  good  luck,  happiness 
and  success  in  his  future  endeavors. 


L.'WVS  REL.\TIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent ofRce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  document.s  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  vring.  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  tl.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  throtigh  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  01 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulation! 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UJS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


The  Manila  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OP    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12.  1966 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst  the 
welter  of  debate  and  clamor  that  has 
been  raised  over  the  forthcoming  Asian 
Conference  in  Manila,  I  have  heard  all 
too  many  voices  casting  aspersions  and 
belittling  the  conference  as  a  political 
gimmick  designed  to  influence  the 
November  elections.  Fearing  that  these 
attacks  will  undercut  the  President's 
position  and  leave  other  participating 
nations  with  the  impression  that  he  is 
not  attending  with  a  sincere  hope  that 
peace  in  Vietnam  will  be  the  result,  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  all  rise  above  the 
contentiousness  of  partisan  politics  and 
arm  President  Johnson  with  our  deep- 
felt  desires  that  he  return  to  America 
with  new  initiative  for  peace  in  Asia. 

We  cannot  now  foretell  how  much 
good  will  be  accomplished  by  the  Asian 
Conference,  but  we  will  almost  certainly 
doom  it  to  failure  by  demonstrating  to 
the  people  of  Asia  our  cynicism  over  its 
possibilities.  The  Honolulu  advertiser  in 
an  October  7  editorial  put  the  matter  In 
perspective,  and  I  hope  that  its  thought- 
ful conclusions  will  help  to  convince 
critics  that  we  must  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  achieve  understanding  be- 
tween nations  if  we  are  ever  to  attain 
peace. 

I  submit  this  editorial  as  an  example 
of   responsible   comment  which   I   find 
closely  attuned  to  my  own  feelings  re- 
garding the  Asian  Conference: 
Peace  in  the  Balance? 

President  Johnson's  trip  to  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  comes  at  a  time  when  the  futxire  of 
the  Viet  Nam  war  hangs  In  a  delicate  balance 
between  slender  hopes  for  peace  and  pres- 
sures for  escalated  conflict. 

Correspondent  Denis  Warner,  one  of  the 
most  respected  WTiters  on  Asia,  may  well 
have  been  right  in  commenting  here  recently 
that  the  Manila  conference  of  seven  allies 
on  Viet  Nam  offers  "the  last  real  chance  we'll 
see  of  getting  some  rational  thought  on  the 
war." 

It  may  be,  as  some  have  charged,  that  U.S. 
domestic  political  considerations  weighed 
in  the  timing  of  the  meeting.  The  dr.imatic 
visit  halfway  around  the  world  seems  bound 
to  brighten  the  Pre.sident's  Image  and  help 
Democratic  chances  at  the  polls. 

Republicans  have  reason  to  feel  frustrated. 
But  they  would  also  do  well  to  separate  their 
criticism  of  the  President's  political  timing 
from  the  merits  and  hopes  of  the  Manila 
meeting  and  Pacific  trip. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  there  are  some 
faint  hints  of  Communist  interest  in  talks 
and  some  quiet  American  attempts  to  soimd 
them  out,  the  New  York  Times  said  this 
week: 
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"Unfortunately,  the  only  assistance  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  been  getting  from  the 
Republicans  in  this  period  of  explosive  un- 
certainty is  of  a  kind  calculated  to  exacer- 
bate Communist  distrust. 

"Richard  M.  Nixon  calls  on  the  President 
to  repudiate  the  key  elements  in  the  proposal 
Mr.  Goldberg  put  before  the  U.N.  The  Re- 
publican leader  in  the  House,  Representative 
Ford,  xu'ges  bombing  of  Haiphong,  And 
Former  President  Elsenhower,  whose  own 
election  was  attributable  in  part  to  his 
pledge  to  end  the  Korean  War,  counsels  Mr. 
Johnson  to  step  up  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
by  applying  'as  much  force  as  we  need  to 
win.'  " 

A  good  deal  of  natural  good  seems  likely 
to  come  from  the  President's  Pacific  visit  and 
Manila  meeting: 

It  Is  good  for  the  President  to  demonstrate 
first-hand  his  Interest  in  these  Pacific  na- 
tions .  .  .  Inclusion  of  Malaysia,  a  nation 
not  directly  involved  in  Viet  Nam,  is  a  wel- 
come move  ...  It  Is  well  that  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  and  many  others  will 
be  focused  on  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  because  In 
the  foreseeable  future  that  is  "where  the  ac- 
tion Is."  It  Is  good  tlie  President  vrill  be 
talking  first  hand  with  so  many  Asian  and 
Pacific  leaders  in  their  own  environment  .  .  . 
At  the  very  least,  it  is  good  that  the  allies 
involved  in  Viet  Nam  sit  around  a  table  and 
come  forth  -with  some  sort  of  publicly  ex- 
pressed common  goal  and  hopes  for  nego- 
tiated peace. 

Quite  likely  the  Manila  meeting  will  con- 
tain the  two  elements  of  pursuing  the  war 
and  seeking  peace.  It  Is  paradoxical  but  true 
that  each  at  this  point  seems  necessary  to 
give  a  meaning  to  the  other  part  of  otu- 
policy. 

What  is  important,  however,  is  the  degree 
of  emphasis  we  give  each  of  them,  and  how 
patient  we  are  in  their  pursuit. 

The  war  shows  new  tendencies  to  snow- 
ball of  its  own  military  momentum.  Ameri- 
can troops  now  total  over  320,000,  and  word 
is  new  units  are  preparing  to  move  into  the 
Mekong  Delta  area.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  leaves  soon  on  one  of  those  Viet 
Nam  Inspection  trips  that  always  seem  to 
mean  new  buildups. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  sincerely  Interested 
in  negotiations  for  an  honorable  peace — and 
Washington  reports  now  indicate  tills  is  the 
President's  sincere  goal — then  our  necessary 
steps  in  carrying  out  the  war  in  the  South 
must  be  more  than  balanced  by  efforts  to 
seek  out  the  peace. 

The  limited  pause  in  U.S.  bombing  In  the 
demilitarized  zone  between  North  and  South 
Viet  Nam  is  one  small  step  that  may  well 
come  to  nothing.  But  in  tlie  sign  language 
of  modern  war  diplomacy  It  could  lead  to 
other  things— if  the  Interest  Is  there  on  both 
sides. 

One  frequent  reaction  to  the  Manila  meet- 
ing and  Asia  trip  is  that  "it  can't  hurt  and 
it  may  help."  That  may  be  true  in  the  short- 
range  domestic  political  sense. 

But  it  can  hurt  the  President's  and  tlie 
country's  International  credibility  and  pres- 
tige If  behind  a  facade  of  platitudes  and 
peace  gestures  the  Manila  summit  emerges 
as  a  plotting  session  for  new  escalation. 

We  can  expect  bitter  Communist  denun- 
ciations along  that  line  at  any  rate.  But 
the  real  test  Is  to  quietly  show  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  mean  what  we  say 
about  being  willing  to  negotiate  for  peace. 


Action  of  89th  Congress  Reflects  Opinions 
of  Northeast  lowans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 
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OF    IOWA 
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Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  89th 
Congress  has  considered  problems  and 
Issues  which  affect  every  Individual, 
every  community,  every  farm  in  this 
country— from  the  difficult  situation  we 
face  in  Vietnam,  to  the  task  of  producing 
food  In  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  our 
demands  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  in- 
creasingly critical  problem  of  death  and 
destruction  on  our  Nation's  highways. 

In  his  consideration  of  these  complex 
and  widely  varying  problems,  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  faces  a  dual  responsibil- 
ity to  serve  his  district  and  his  Nation. 
To  many  this  would  appear  to  present  a 
contradiction  and  a  constant  agony  of 
choice  and  decision,  but  in  fact  and 
practice  It  rarely  does. 

For  In  a  representative  National  Lesr- 
Islature  of  435  Members,  just  as  in  the 
economic  competition  of  the  market- 
place, the  most  vigorous  advocacy  of  each 
particular  area's  needs  permits  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  which  generally  rep- 
resents the  national  interest.  Thus,  a 
Congressman  serves  his  Nation  by  ag- 
gressively serving  his  district. 

In  addition,  the  social  and  economic 
interdependence  of  modern  America 
means  that  even  If  a  particular  area 
seems  to  be  directly  benefited  by  certain 
legislation,  the  indirect  effect  will  be  to 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

As  each  Member  of  this  body  knows. 
In  performing  this  responsibility  of  dual 
service,  a  Congressman  must  have  the 
best  possible  understanding  of  the  opin- 
ions of  his  constituents,  which  requires 
close  and  constant  communication,  by  a 
variety  of  means,  between  home  and  his 
office  in  Washington. 

There  are  many  ways  to  determine  the 
thinking  of  your  district.  I  campaigned 
In  1964  on  the  major  issues  and  was 
elected  because  a  majority  shared  those 
views.  And  I  feel  fortunate  in  the  past 
2  years  to  have  been  able  to  fulfill  those 
pledges  in  the  area  of  education,  health, 
civil  rights,  conservation,  and  agricul-^ 
ture. 

During  these  2  years,  I  have  received 
about  100  letters  a  day,  and  about  70 
percent  of  those  have  been  expressions 
of  views  and  opinions  on  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress.  In  addition,  I  have 
made  more  than  50  trips  back  to  the  dis- 
trict when  business  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  permits,  to  keep  in  continuous 
contact  with  the  needs  and  attitudes  of 
the  people  I  represent. 
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But,  beyond  this,  I  have  found  that  an- 
other effective  means  of  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents  Is  through 
the  use  of  a  questionnaire.  Because  the 
results  of  my  earlier  one  were  so  success- 
ful, and  helpful  in  my  consideration  of 
the  issues  before  the  House,  I  mailed  a 
second  questionnaire  to  all  the  residents 
of  the  Second  District  late  this  summer, 
requesting  views  on  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, civil  rights,  the  draft,  and  a  num- 
ber of  bills  pending  In  the  House. 

I  have  tabulated  the  more  than  6,000 
resi>onses  which  have  already  been  re- 
turned to  my  ofBce.  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  results  of  this 
questionnaire  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

1.  Vietnam:  Which,  if  any  of  the  follow- 
ing policy  alternatives  would  be  acceptable 
to  you? 

Percent 

Withdraw  United  Statea  forces  from 
Vietnam  and  leave  the  Vietnamese 
to  settle  their  own  problems 12.4 

Pull  our  troopa  back  to  defend  the 
oosatal  cities  and  air  bases  while 
seeking  a  negotiated  settlement 7.3 

Continue  present  policy  of  using  grad- 
ually Increasing  military  pressure  to 
stop  Ck>mniunlst  advances  while  pur- 
suing initiatives  to  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement through  negotiations  and 
offers  ot  economic  assistance 56.4 

Expand  the  war  through  increased 
United  States  troop  commitment  and 
extended  bombing  of  cities  In  North 
Vietnam    23.3 

No   answer .6 

2.  Term  of  Office:  A  constitution  amend- 
ment has  been  proposed  to  increase  the 
term  of  office  for  a  member  of  the  House 
o*  Representatives  from  two  to  four  years 
beginning  in  1972.  Would  you  favor  or  op- 
pose this  change? 

Percent 

Favor 52.1 

Oppose 37.  7 

Uncertain   10.2 

3.  Traffic  Safety:  I  have  intrdouced  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  which  would  insure  a  greater  coordi- 
nation of  Information  and  promote  a  more 
uniform  acceptance  of  proven  safety  stand- 
ards In  order  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  through  automobile  accidents. 
Would  you  favor  or  oppose  this  legislation? 

Percent 

Pavor   73.7 

Oppose    14.0 

Uncertain - 12.3 

4.  Truth  in  Lending  and  Packaging:  A 
truth-lB-paclcaging  bill  designed  to  cut  down 
on  deceptive  and  false  packaging  has  been 
proposed.     Do  you  favor  or  oppose  this  bill? 

Percent 

Pavor   88  1 

Oppose    5  3 

Uncertain  6.6 

A  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  designed  to  re- 
quire full  disclosure  of  total  costs  and  rates 
of  charges  In  the  financing  of  consumers 
goods  and  services  has  also  been  introduced. 
Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  this  bill? 

Percent 

Approve - 84.1 

Disapprove    6.8 

Uncertain  10. 1 

5.  Tax  Sharing:  The  ejtpendltures  of  state 
and  local  governments  have  grown  rapidly 
in  recent  years  and  property  taxes  are  at  an 
all-time  high.  I  have  proposed  that  the  fed- 
eral government  assist  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  meeting  their  growing  respona- 


IbUltles  by  returning  a  percentage  of  fed- 
eral tax  revenues  directly  to  the  states. 
Would  you  favor  or  oppose  such  a  proposal? 

Percent 

Pavor   -- 61.4 

Oppose    22.7 

Uncertain   -.-'- 15.9 

6.  Department  of  Transportation:  It  has 
been  propoeed  to  create  a  new  Cabinet  level 
Department  of  Trans-porUitlon  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  35  agencies  now  adminis- 
tering laws  and  regulations  in  this  area. 
Would  yor.  favor  or  oppore  I  his  proposal? 

Percent 

Favor   52.6 

Cpp'jse    21.5 

Uncertain    25.9 

7  Civil  Right.,:  h  civil  rights  proposal  has 
been  inlrodiiced  which  include.^  a  fair  hous- 
ing provl.sion  to  prohibit  discrimination  be- 
cause of  r.icp  or  religion  by  real  estate  tDrokers 
or  firms  ens^aged  in  the  business  or  renting, 
selling  or  financtns;  housing.  This  proposal 
would  exclude  individual  home  owners  and 
those  owners  who  occupy  a  portion  of  a 
building  of  four  units  or  less.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  this  proposal? 

Percent 

Pavor  the  bill   in   Its  present  form 28.5 

Pavor  extending  fair  housing  provision 

to  cover  all  housing 16.6 

Oppose  fair  housing  provision  but  favor 

remainder  of  civil  rights  bill 25.3 

Oppose  any  further  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion     -^5 28.1 

No  answer 1.  5 

8  The  Draft:  Congress  is  presently  consid- 
ering chatii^es  in  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  military  draft. 
Which.  If  any,  of  the  proposed  n-fornis  would 
you  favor? 

Percent 

A  national  service  program  whereby 
every  young  man  would  serve  either 
in  the  military,  the  Peace  Corps, 
VISTA,  or  other  similar  programs.--  27.9 

UniversiU  military  training  for  every 
physically  and  mentally  qualified 
young    man 23.4 

A  nationwide  lottery  whereby  the  names 
of  all  ellglbles  would  l>e  pl:u:ed  in  a 
pool  and  selected  at  random 12.5 

Complete  at>olition  of  the  draft  with 
sole  reliance  on  professional  Military 
E^stabilshment 8.3 

Continuation  of  present  system  with  re- 
visions to  reduce  inequities  between 
local  boards  and  Individual  cases 27.6 

No  answer 0.3 

9.  Postal  Appointments:  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  remove  appointments  of  p>ost- 
masters  and  rtiral  carriers  from  political 
patronage  and  place  them  totally  on  a  merit 
system  under  the  JurLsdictlon  of  the  Civil 
Service.  Would  you  favor  or  opp<>se  such 
legislation? 

Percent 

Favor    86.8 

Opfxjse 4.9 

Uncertain    8.3 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  will  note,  four  of 
the  mea.sures  which  the  residents  of  the 
Second  District  supported  have  already 
l>een  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  House 
of  Representatives — the  Traffic  Safety 
Act,  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  civil  rights  measure 
with  provision  exempting  the  individual 
homeowner,  and  a  truth-in-packaging 
bill. 

Northeast  lowans  have  also  indicated 
their  approval  of  my  tax-sharing  pro- 
posal and  the  legislation  wlilch  I  Intro- 
duced to  remove  postal  appointments 
from  political  patronage,  and  I  will  con- 


tinue to  work  for  passage  of  these  two 
measures,  which  are  significant  not  only 
for  Iowa  but  for  the  Nation. 

The  response  to  my  question  of  policy 
alternatives  in  Vietnam  demonstrates 
the  primary  concern  of  northeast  lowans 
about  that  critical  situation.  Whereas 
89  percent  indicated  an  opinion  on  this 
problem  in  my  earlier  questionnaire. 
99.4  percent  have  now  formed  a  definite 
view  about  our  policy  in  southeast  Asia, 
with  the  large  majority  supporting  our 
commitment  there. 

The  very  mixed  attitudes  on  proposed 
changes  in  existing  draft  law  indicate 
that,  although  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  what  should  be 
done  to  eliminate  inequities  in  our  pres- 
ent system,  there  is  little  question  as  to 
the  need  for  change.  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  are  now  engaged  in  re- 
view of  the  selective  service,  and  this  is- 
sue must  command  priority  attention  in 
the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  choices  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  on  the  Issues  which 
face  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in 
these  complex  times  hold  vast  implica- 
tions for  our  future,  domestically  and  In 
relation  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  appreciate  the  active  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  in  these 
vital  questions,  and  am  grateful  for  their 
willingness  to  assist  in  this  decisionmak- 
ing process. 


Public  Works  Appropriation  Bill,  1967 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  public  works  appropriation  bill, 
may  I  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  two  items  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  most 
important  to  my  district. 

The  first  Item  pertains  to  funds  to  be- 
gin construction  on  the  Lower  Teton 
Dam  in  Fremont  County,  Idaho.  This 
dam  is  a  multipurpose  development,  de- 
signed to  make  maximum  use  of  avail- 
able water  resoiuxes  In  this  area.  The 
first  stage  of  construction  would  provide 
urgently  needed  supplemental  water  for 
114,000  aci-es  of  land.  The  project  would 
also  provide  substantial  flood  protection 
to  a  highly  develoiied  area  in  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Basin  which  has  suffered 
from  severe  flooding  In  recent  years. 
This  particular  area  has  suffered  not  only 
from  flooding,  but  from  droughts  in  sev- 
eral years;  and  this  project  should  elimi- 
nate both  of  these  problems. 

Appropiiation  of  these  funds  would 
permit  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
proceen  immediately  with  foundation  ex- 
ploration at  the  dam  site,  field  topo- 
graphic surveys,  ground  water  explora- 
tion, land  classification  studies,  right-of- 
way  appraisals,  and  repayment  con- 
tract negotiations. 
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I  know  the  farmers  and  residents  in 
this  area  appreciate  the  favorable  action 
by  the  conferees  in  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  $300,000  for  this  project. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  note  that  the 
conferees  accepted  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation of  $200,000  for  the  Ririe  flood 
control  project  which  is  uigently  needed 
to  avoid  serious  losses  in  this  section  of 
the  Snake  River. 

I  urge  the  House  to  accept  the  confer- 
ence report  because  of  the  critical  need 
for  these  projects. 


William  E.  Minshall  Reportt  on  the 
89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALI. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAflVfes 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
89th  Congress  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
During  these  2  years  of  nearly  continuous 
session,  Congress  has  voted  to  spend 
$233  billion,  about  $20  billion  more  than 
the  entire  amount  it  cost  to  run  our  Na- 
tional Government  from  the  first  Con- 
gress in  1789  through  1942,  the  first  year 
of  World  War  n. 

This  year's  spending  total  of  $115  bil- 
lion approaches  the  $118  billion  appro- 
priated in  1965,  the  biggest  spending 
year  since  1944.  Heavy  costs  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  combined  with  new  and  ex- 
pensive domestic  programs,  have  ex- 
ploded on  the  Nation's  economy  with  an 
Inflationary  impact  felt  in  every  Amer- 
ican household. 

During  this  Congress,  nearly  20,000 
bUls  were  introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, some  900  of  which  were 
passed.  The  House  also  acted  on  close 
to  200  Senate  measures.  In  all  more 
than  500  pieces  of  legislation  wiU  have 
been  signed  Into  law  by  the  President  by 
the  time  this  session  ends. 

Both  sessions  of  the  89th  Congress  es- 
etabllshed  new  highs  in  numbers  of  roll- 
calls  In  the  House,  with  nearly  400  record 
votes  and  quorums  In  each.  During  my 
12  years  in  Washington,  I  have  answered 
nearly  3,000  roUcalls  for  an  attendance 
record  of  better  than  90  percent,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  report  Is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  House. 

APPROPRIATIONS   COMMnTEE  ASSIGNMENT 

Final  decisions  are  reached  when  a  bill 
comes  to  a  vote  on  the  House  floor,  but 
the  groimdwork  for  legislation  Is  laid 
during  long  hours  of  committee  hearings 
and  executive  sessions,  where  bills  are 
studied,  analyzed,  discussed  and  often 
amended. 

My  Appropriations  Committee  assign- 
ment Includes  a  massive  amount  of  work 
as  member  of  two  of  the  most  Important 

subcommittees  in  the  entire  Congress 

Department  of  Defense  and  Independent 
Offices.  For  the  last  8  years  I  have 
served  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
which  is  charged  with  initial  review  of 
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the  administration's  military  money  re- 
quests. Now  that  a  framework  of  war 
has  been  imposed  upon  my  subcommit- 
tee's decisions,  the  task  we  perform  In 
providing  funds  for  defense  is  more  crit- 
ical and  time-consuming  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

I  must  emphasize  that  my  primary 
concern  is  to  find  a  way  to  honorablv  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  stop  the  bloodshed 
and  bring  our  troops  home.  I  applaud 
every  effort  to  bring  about  peace  with 
honor  and  shall  continue  to  work  dili- 
gently in  support  of  all  just  and  genuine 
efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a  swift  con- 
clusion. At  the  same  time,  I  have  the 
responsibility  of  overseeing  our  military 
system  at  a  time  when  American  men 
are  committed  to  battle.  It  is  my  duty, 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  more  spe- 
cifically as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee, to  see  that  they  are  given  the 
strongest  possible  support  in  training 
and  equipment. 

This  year,  after  months  of  day-long 
interrogation  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Naw 
and  Air  Force,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  subcommittee  reported  a 
$58.6  billion  appropriation  bill.  This 
figure  does  not  accurately  represent  the 
dollar  cost  of  the  war  In  the  Far  East 
and  I  took  the  House  floor  last  July  to 
urge  the  administration  to  present  a 
straightforward,  factual  cost  estimate  to 
the  Congress.  As  we  approach  adjourn- 
ment, the  President  is  expected  to  ask 
the  new  90th  Congress  for  upward  of 
$15  billion  in  supplemental  defense  funds 
to  cover  expenditures  being  contracted 
this  year  in  the  Vietnam  operation. 

The  Independent  Offices  Subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  also  serve,  evalutes  budget 
requests  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  21  other  Federal 
agencies  including  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Selective  Service  System,  and  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Expenditures  involved  in  the  Independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  exceed  $14  bil- 
Uon  annually.  Activities  In  this  area 
touch  so  closely  on  the  day-ln.  day-out 
lives  of  individual  citizens  that  my 
service  as  second  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  Is  of  substantial 
value  to  the  constituents  I  serve  In  the 
23d  District  and  Cleveland.  Combined, 
my  two  subcommittees  involve  more  than 
$72  billion,  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  budget. 

My  intense  Interest  In  my  committee 
work  and  the  tremendous  amoimt  of 
time  it  Involves  does  not  preclude  con- 
cern In  other  areas  of  legislation  nor  In 
providing  prompt  and  efficient  service  to 
constituents  who  have  individual  prob- 
lems involving  the  Federal  Government. 

MINSHALL    LEGISLATION 

During  the  89th  Congress  I  have  In- 
troduced a  number  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions, several  of  which  were  Incorporated 
Into  legislation  which  became  law 
Among  them  are  the  following ; 
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H.R.  4266.  4504,  5048  and  7532,  to  re- 
peal excise  taxes  on  automobiles,  tele- 
phone service  and  telegrams,  admission 
to  cabarets,  motion  picture  and  legiti- 
mate theaters,  and  on  club  dues  and 
InltiatlOTi  fees.  I  opposed  subsequent  res- 
toration of  excise  taxes  on  cars  and  tele- 
phones. 

H.R.  7337,  designating  Vietnam  as  a 
combat  zone  to  permit  Federal  income 
lax  exemptions  to  U.S.  military  there 
and  H.R.  9670,  providing  free  maUlng 
privileges  for  our  Armed  Forces  In  Viet- 
nam. 

H.R  12903,  regulating  transportation 
and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  Intended 
for  research  or  experimentation  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  13003,  to  establish  a  National 
Tiaffic  Safety  Agency. 

In  addition.  I  Introduced  several  other 
bills  which  I  sicongly  feel  should  have 
been  enacted  Into  law.    They  included: 

H.R.  17728.  providing  Federal  penalties 
for  persons  using  Interstate  transporta- 
tion or  the  mails  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
citing to  riot. 

H.R.  16624.  to  provide  automatic  co.st- 
of-living  increases  In  social  security 
benefits. 

H.I¥.  17698.  approving  merger  of  the 
National  and  American  Football  Leagues 
and  protecting  attendance  at  high  school 
and  college  football  games  by  prohibiting 
telecasting  of  professional  games  on  Fii- 
day  nights. 

Housi.  Resolution  487,  to  create  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 

House  Resolution  862.  to  create  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend revision  of  existing  selective 
service  laws. 


MAJOR  ACTIONS,   2D  SESSION,    BSTH  CONGRESS 

Following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
principal  legislative  actions  of  the  89th 
Congress  during  the  1966  session: 

In  the  area  of  national  defense  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $58.6  bUllon  for  the  military  au- 
thorized $17.8  billion  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels;  $5  bil- 
lion for  NASA;  $1  billion  for  militai-y 
construction;  $3.5  blUlon  for  foreign  aid 
and  gave  the  President  authority  to  call 
up  the  Reserves. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  1966  se.s- 
slon  saw  authorization  of  $150  million 
for  urban  mass  transportation;  creation 
of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; $7.2  billion  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System;  a  4-year  extension  of 
the  war  on  poverty:  enactment  of  the 
Truth  in  Packaging  Act,  and  an  Increase 
In  minimum  wages  to  $1.60  per  hour  by 
1968  for  workers  already  covered  and  by 
1971  for  8  million  additional  workers 
newly  covered. 

Safety  standards  were  enacted  to  cover 
all  new  and  used  automobiles,  buses,  and 
trucks,  and  a  3-year,  $322Tnllllon  high- 
way safety  program  was  authorized.  Aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  for  higher  education  facilities,  was 
approved. 

Congress  voted  to  accelerate  payments 
of  corporate  Income  taxes  and  Increased 
excise  taxes  on  automobile  sales  and 
telephone  service.  Congress  enacted  a 
$2.7  billion  water  pollution  control  pro- 
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gram,  a  clean  air  program,  and  con- 
tinued tbe  7-percent  Investment  credit 
on  expenditures  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion cmtrol  facilities. 

Veterans  with  a  minimum  of  180  daya 
of  active  duty  since  January  31,  1955, 
are  covered  under  the  1966  GI  bill  of 
rights  which  extends  educational  and 
housing  benefits.  . 

THX    S30   MSTUCr,    OHIO  ' 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  represent  the  nearly 
half -million  residents  of  the  23d  District, 
one  of  the  most  highly  Informed,  artic- 
ulate congressional  districts  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  welcome  Into  its  boundaries 
the  first  and  fourth  wards  of  Cleveland. 


As  Representative  of  this  outstanding 
district,  I  make  every  efifort  to  keep  In 
close  touch  with  constituents  through 
personal  contact,  frequent  newsletters 
and  occasional  opinion  poll;?.  When  a 
session  adjourns  early  enough  in  the  fall, 
I  take  a  traveling  office  to  the  district 
to  make  myself  available  for  personal 
ofQce  conferences  in  the  various  com- 
munities. 

In  addition  to  my  Washington  oCBce, 
I  maintain  a  full-time  office  at  525  Fed- 
eral Building  in  Cleveland.  I  am  always 
available  to  residents  of  the  23d  District 


for  counsel  and  assistance  In  the  in- 
creasingly complex  problems  of  Federal 
Government. 

So  that  constituents  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  major  bills  which 
confronted  the  House  during  the  89th 
Congress,  the  action  taken  by  the  House, 
and  the  position  I  took  on  each  measure. 
I  submit  my  voting  record  on  key  issues 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record.  If  any  leg- 
islation of  particular  Interest  has  not 
been  Included,  I  wUl  be  more  than  happy 
to  respond  promptly  to  any  inquiries 
from  constituents. 

My  record  is  as  follows: 


Key  voles,  89lh  Cong.,  li"15-6S — Record  of  ^V!!l!nm  E.  Minskall,  Member  of  Congress 


s — 

Dita 


Legislation 


Action 


M>7  29,  IMS 


Do 

Feb.  24,19m 
Mar.  15,1966 


JUM  S,19M 
July  14,196« 
July  20.19M 
Aug.  31, 1M6 


July    •,  l«66 
Am-  •.low 

Do 

D« 


Apr.  2B.196i 
8«pt.  24, 1965 

B«pt.  SOllMe 

Do 


Jnna    2, 19t& 


l,19M 
Feb.  2>,19ea 
Do 


Sivt.  3(1 19W 


II V.  a.ita6 

July  32.1fle6 


Do 

Oct.    14,  IMS 

Mw.  2»,  iggs 

May  10,10M 


Apr.    8, 1966 


Foreign  bM— Motion  to  rp'luw  by  $131,000,100  nii'l  to  prohibit  Communist -dominated  labor  unions  from  working  on 

Latin  American  housing  projects  financeJ  by  U.S.  funds.  , 

ForelKn  akl  suthorlration  of  $3,300,000,000 

$4S,100.000,(X)0  Department  of  Defense  appropriiition. 

$415,000,000  aid  to  sou'tieast  .\.'iia  and  Dominican  Hepubllc. 

$13,100,OU),000  supplemental  defense  appropriation  to  .-'■ippori  U.S.  niUilary  and  economic  operotions  la  southeast 

Asia.        • 

Food  lor  peace 

$4,100,000,000  forcifm  aid  authorlialion  i.-?enaie  lait-r  cut  to  $3,500.C«0,OIJO) — . 

$58,600,000,000  Dep  rlnient  of  Defense  appropriatiun - 

Peace  Corps  authorization  of  i«0,000,000 


nvu.  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Voting  Rights  .Vet  of  196.S  - - -  

Amendment  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  travel  in  interstate  commerce  or  use  the  maUs  with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot. 

Motion  to  delete  title  IV  lopen  housing  provision) ..- - 

Civil  Rights -Vet  of  19«6,  on  passage. 


Aia   \SD   WATEE   POLLrnOS   CONTROL 

Water  Quality  Act  authorising  $20,000,000  annually  throueh  19f»  to  con.struct  roirimuntty  sewage  treatment  plants-.. 
Clean  air  and  waste  dbpusai,  to  sei  standards  to  eoutrol  aulouioLile  au  poilutaius  aud  provide  $9'J,i«X),U00  for  research 

on  solid  waste  disposal. 
Amendment  to  eiempt  air  and  water  pollution  control  facilities  inst.illed  by  private  Industry  from  susiienslon  of  7- 

percent  investment  creilit. 
$2,700,000,000  Water  I'oUution  Control  .\.ct,  to  improve  existing  i)rograiu3 


I 


DEBT  AND  TAX! 


Remove  excise  tax  on  cosmetics,  Jewelry,  leather  goo'is,  tilephonc  .service,  club  fees  and  dues,  theater  admissioDS, 
automobiles. 

InovaM  national  debt  by  $4,000,000,000  to  $328,000,000,iTOO   .. - - 

Continue  suspension  of  excise  tai  on  automobiles  and  trliphonc  vrvice   - — 

Reinstate  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone  jcrvice,  accelerate  payment  of  corporate  taxes,  and  step  up  pay- 
ment of  sodal  security  taxes  by  self-employed. 

SospeDd  7  iiercent  investment  credit  and  aJluwancc  of  depreciation 


WaE  OS  POVEBTT 


$1,000,IXX),(XX)  aid  tor  development  of  ll-.=tate  .^ptnlar-lnan  region 

Amendment  to  reduce  war  on  poverty  by  $1,000,000,000  and  to  permit  State  QoTemors  to  have  veto  power  over  antl- 
povarty  projects. 

11,100,000,000  war  on  poverty  bill,  paaaage .-   ■ 

Amendment  to  delete  rent  supplement  funds  fruiii  suppU'ii^  ntal  apprnprlallon  bill 

Amendment  to  delete  $12,000,000  In  rent  suaplemonts  from  .'d  supplemental  bill - 

Amendment  to  provide  $a0,000,000  la  rent  supplements  In  addition  to  cxistmg  $12,000,000 - 


D4IL 

Mv.  M.  1M6 
Aug.  2Mg6S 
ImM    3,1966 

Oct.    Msea 
D« 


Msy  26.1966 
JoM  16,1M< 
July  a.l9U 
Aug.     2.1966 

Aug.  ae^tsw 

Apr.  6,  IWM 
Apr.  38.1968 
May  3Mg66 
JmM  29^1966 
Aog.  1%M86 
Aac  17,1966 
Oct.     Ill9t8 


HKALTU  ANU   LI'ICATIOM 

Voluntary  comprehensive  medical  insurance  plan,  eovprinc  most  costs  of  illness  Including  hosjdtal,  physician,  nursing 
and  medicine  charges,  administered  by  the  Ciovemmtni  from  Treiioury  tuuds  and  small  conlritmtlons  from  parllcl- 

Me^Ucare,  coverkig  hosjiltal  costs  financed  by  social  security,  plus  a  «iipplfmentary  voluntary  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram. 
Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sefondari-  schotl.-.  $1 ,000,000,000  lor  allocation  to  school  districts  with  large  numbers  of 

stodtnts  from  low-income  tamihea. 
Higher  Education  .\ct  of  1905,  authorising  .i  5-year  aid  profram  to  college  students  and  to  Institutions  of  higher  cduca- 

tloD. 

Library  3ervlce9  and  Construction  .\ct - - --- - 

$1  ,fi00,000,ix»  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schoob  lor  allocation  to  school  districts  with  large  numbers  of 

students  from  low-income  families. 
Amendment  stating  that  I'. 3.  Commissioner  of  Kducatiun  may  nf>t  w  ithh'>ld  funds  from  school  districts  on  ba.«ls  of 

nonconipliance  with  Civil  Rights  Aa  of  1964  unless  there  is  an  express  Suding  that  an  educational  agency  has  failed 

to  comply. 

$6,700,000,000  Agriculture  appropriation  for  price  iipi  orts,  storage  charges,  general  admmistrative  costs _ 

Establish  a  Depvtmoit  of  Housing  and  Urban  .\fTairf - - 

^pcal  sec.  14(b)  0  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  permits  each  .-^tate  to  letennine  i  f  its  citizens  want  "right  to  work"  laws  — 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  to  snpport  liaimuji  pfigranLS  (or  I'nai  law  pervjr  ncl 

ImmigT'tloD  and  Nationality  Act  amendments,   o  eliniicale  natioual  origius  quot*  system  .^nd  set  geucral  priorities 

lor  admission  of  immigrants. 

2.9-percent  increase  In  salary  for  civil  service  and  postal  workers — 

Regulate  transportation,  sale,  and  faaadllng  of  dogs  and  cats  Intended  for  use  in  research  or  experimentation 

Extend  and  Increase  minimum  wags  coverage 

Extend  uneinployment  tienefiLs  to  3.500,000  more  workers 

CrbsB  Uass  Trmsportatlcn  Act. - 

Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966 - 

Tnitb-ln-Packaglof  Act - — 


Pa-sseJ;  313-11.')... 
Passed:  263-153.-. 
Pas,sCd:  30S-22 


Pas.scd:  336-2    

Passed;  237-97-  — 

Adopted:  221-1!«- 


Paiised:  S.-vi-ll    - 
Pas-sod:  2I7-1S4 
P;is.sed:  221-203. 
Passed:  321}  0... 
1'a.ssed:  aiS  05-. 


Pa.ssed:  393  1... 
Passed:  382-10-. 
Passed:  303-93.. 
Passed:  375-10.. 
Passed:  236-127. 
Passed:  371-0... 
Passed:  300-8... 


.M  lushall 


Rejected:  17S-219 

Passed:  249-148. 

Passed:  407-0.. 

Passed:  350-27 

Passed:  389-3 

Passed:  353-20 

Passed:  237-148 

Passed:  393-1 

Passed;  32i-15 

Passed:  3.33-85 

Adopted:  389-25 

Rejected:  190-222 

Passed:  250-157 

Paiiscd:  396-0 

Passed:  294-4 

Adopted:  330-2 

Passed:  313-0 

Passed:  401-6 

Pa-ssed:  22»-lf» 

Failed:  187-207 

Passed:  246-14e 

Passed:  221-118 

Pa.<<sed:  257-165 

Defeated:  178-227 

Passed:  245-158-.. 

Adopted:  186-162 

Rejected:  190-198 

Approved:  192-188 


Rejected:  191-23fi... 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yex 
N'ay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


Yea. 
Ye.1. 
Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

N'ay. 


Nay. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea. 

Ye'v 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yex 
Nay. 

Yea. 


Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Mr.  Robert  Lerner,  distinguished 
member  of  the  Lerner  Publications,  on 
Chicago's  North  and  Northwest  Sides, 
prepared  an  excellent  column  on  the 
controversy  over  the  future  of  the  Small 
Business  Opportunities  Corporation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  conferees  on  the 
poverty  bill  will  take  into  account  the 
penetrating  argument  submitted  by  Mr. 
Lerner  in  support  of  keeping  the  SBOC 
within  its  present  designation. 

Mr.  Lemer's  excellent  article  follows: 
SBA  Tries  To   Swallow   SBOC 
(By  Robert  Lerner) 

Among  the  meet  remarkable  of  the  poverty 
prograjn  functions  are  the  Small  Business 
Development  Centers,  an  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  agency  that  In  Illinois  Is  In- 
corporated as  the  Small  Business  Opportuni- 
ties Corp. 

In  essence,  the  SBOC  gives  out  loans,  not 
to  exceed  $15,000,  to  people  whose  Incomes 
are  in  the  poverty  level.  These  loans  help 
them  maintain  small  businesses  or  to  start  In 
businees. 

But  the  problem  Is  that  Its  "big  brother" 
agency,  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
wants  to  destroy  the  SBOC  by  bringing  it 
entirely  under  its  wing.  Already,  the  SBOC 
Is  viciously  handicapped  by  SBA  forms,  SBA 
rules  and  regulations,  and — mostly — by  the 
tough  guidelines  SBA  forces  them  to  follow. 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  which 
at  one  Ome  in  its  history  was  quite  a  re- 
markable program,  has  virtually  abrogated  its 
responsibility  toward  the  very  small  business- 
man. It  negotiates  hundred-thousand-dollar 
loans,  has  a  sizable  staff,  and  is  exceedingly 
conservative — indeed,  many  SBA  recipients 
are  so  close  to  being  eligible  for  regular  com- 
mercial bank  loans  that  the  SBA  loan  is  more 
for  expansion  than  for  preservation  of  an 
existing  commercial  service. 

The  SBOC,  meanwhile.  Is  locally  domi- 
nated. Each  of  the  four  offices  in  Chicago 
(one  in  each  of  the  Urban  Progress  Centers) 
has  a  local  advisory  council  of  businessmen 
in  the  community.  They  help  the  loan  re- 
cipient, just  as  the  volunteer  and  professional 
loan  management  people  on  the  SBOC  staff 
do. 

At  the  Montrose  Urban  Progress  center. 
Jay  Long— a  dynamic  former  businessman 
and  executive  of  the  Edgewater  Community 
council— has  handled  5.000  people  in  a  year's 
time  with  a  staff  of  three. 

Without  enough  budget  to  hire  the  people 
he  needs,  and  with  the  incredible,  heart- 
breaking paperwork  required  (virtually  every 
telephone  call  is  recorded!),  Montrose  has 
Btill  been  able  to  give  out  three  dozen  loans. 

This  is  more  meaningful  to  the  community 
than  perhaps  the  whole  SBA  history  in  the 
community.  These  loans  take  people  out  of 
poverty  and  off  the  relief  rolls,  and  the  new 
people  they  in  turn  hire  usually  come  from 
unemployed    circumstances. 

Switching  the  SBOC  function  requires 
congressional  action,  and  a  bill  is  already  In 
the  works.  At  first,  it  looked  as  if  the  SBOC 
would  go  down  the  drain,  but  a  few  good 
fighters  like  Congressman  Sidney  R.  Yates  of 
Illinois  are  trying  to  keep  it  alive. 

Considering  the  effectiveness  of  the  SBOC 
m  the  Chicago  area,  no  Illinois  congressman 
should  approve  the  new  legislative  attempt. 


Basically,  the  SBA  Is  embarrassed  by  the 
response  to  the  SBOC.  The  SBOC  has  to 
raise  10  per  cent  of  its  budget  locally,  which 
It  did  with  the  first  dozen  telephone  calls, 
and  the  3M  Company  even  detached  George 
Gregg  to  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  non-profit  corporation. 

In  the  community,  hundreds  have  attend- 
ed the  multi-week  management  training 
courses,  and  Mr.  Long  is  working  out  a  pro- 
gram whereby  chambers  of  commerce  in 
various  neighborhoods  talk  up  the  program. 
He  can  get  additional  teachers  for  these 
classes  from  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
there  is  quite  a  line  of  people  who  want  to 
attend. 

Actually,  the  poverty  levels  are  too  strin- 
gent: if  any  businessman  earning,  say.  less 
than  $10,000  a  year  were  eligible  for  an  SBOC 
loan,  Montrose  could  disburse  500  loans 
monthly.  Ifs  what  the  SBA  should  be  doing, 
but  isn't. 

The  SBOC  has  done  more  than  any  other 
poverty-type  agency  to  keep  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  poverty  program.  Businessmen, 
and  politically  conservative  forces  in  the 
community,  are  strongly  pro-SBOC.  Mont- 
rose board  includes  some  rock-ribbed,  anti- 
welfare  conservatives  who  are  solidly  against 
the  war  on  poverty — but  solidly  for  the 
SBOC,  and  thus  begin  to  see  the  silver  lining 
in  other  OEO  programs. 

The  next  week  is  most  critical.  The  gigan- 
tic, and  growingly  bureaucratic.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  might  argue  that  it  can 
handle  SBOC-type  affairs  more  economically; 
we  wouldn't  doubt  it.  because  if  SBA  were 
left  to  its  own  devices,  such  loans  would  never 
be  given  out. 

Certainly,  like  a  conservative  bank,  the 
SBA  is  going  to  have  a  very  low  default  per- 
centage when  it  applies  the  tough  SBA  crite- 
ria to  a  poverty  loan. 

But  this  isn't  an  area  of  economics;  Its 
one  of  human  welfare.  One  SBOC  recipient 
obtained  $15,000,  and  started  a  successful 
business  that  employs  20  other  people^most 
previously  unemployed.  A  combination  of 
additional  tax  revenues  and  the  easing  of 
pressure  from  relief  rolls  gives  the  taxpayer 
and  government  a  $100,000  net — not  to  men- 
tion savings  in  other  areas  of  the  poverty 
program  that  no  longer  have  to  serve  these 
people. 

The  SBOC  could  afford  a  tremendous  de- 
fault rate.  And — indeed — that's  why  it  was 
organized;  it's  a  way  of  taking  a  chance  on 
a  poor  person  who  can't  capitalize  a  business 
venture.  The  SBA  doesn't  take  very  many 
chances,  so  its  budget  could  look  good  but  its 
results  mediocre. 

Cong.  Daniel  Rostenkowski,  leader  of  the 
majority  pteleg^ion  from  Illinois,  and  Cong. 
Roman  C.  PucD*«ti,  who  site  on  a  subcom- 
mittee important  to  defeating  this  legislative 
attempt,  can  be  eipecially  helpful  In  Joining 
with  Congressman  Yates  to  keep  the  SBOC 
alive — indeed,  it  /should  be  separated  even 
further  from  thj(  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 


How/Not  To  Get  Shot  At 


SNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HO^i.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HhUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  12.  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
l)efore  me  a  column  by  Stewart  Alsop 
entitled  "Affairs  of  State:  How  Not  To 
Get  Shot  at." 

Mr.  Alsop  points  out  that  9  out  of  10 
of  the  men  being  killed  and  wounded  In 
the  Vietnam  war  are  being  killed  and 


wounded  in  ground  combat.    He  goes  on 
to  tell  who  these  men  are : 

The  men  who  get  shot  at  the  most  are 
Negroes  and  poor-white  southerners — despite 
the  fact  that  a  high  jjercentage  of  both  are 
rejected  because  of  bad  health  or  functional 
Illiteracy. 

The  draft  system  and  its  deferments, 
Mr.  Alsop  says,  are  partly  to  blame.  In 
addition,  since  the  armed  services  are  in 
fierce  competition  for  brains  and  ability, 
there  are  numerous  ways  for  a  smart 
young  man  to  avoid  the  Infantry — ways 
wliich  all  demand  higher  intelligence  or 
educational  standards  than  the  draft 
requires. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Alsop  that  the  present 
selective  service  system  actively  encour- 
ages well-educated  and  prosperous  young 
men  to  let  the  poor  and  the  underedu- 
cated  do  their  fighting  for  them.  Such 
a  system  is  certainly  no  credit  to  the 
American  ideal. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  insert  Mr. 
Alsop's  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

How  Not  To  Get  Shot  At 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — Under  our  present  system 
of  military  recruitment,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  reasonably  bright  sons 
of  reasonably  prosperous  parents  should  ever 
be  in  any  serious  danger  of  getting  shot 
at.  This  Is  no  doubt  a  comforting  thought 
to  their  fond  parents.  But  It  also  suggests 
why  our  pretent  system  of  recruitment  Is 
a  national  disgrace. 

Who  does  get  shot  at  In  a  war? 

TTie  statistics  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  answer 
that  question  very  clearly.  The  American 
dead  in  Vietnam,  now  approaching  5,000.  are 
divided  among  the  services  as  follows:  Army, 
64  percent:  Marines  28  percent;  Air  Force, 
4.5  percent;  Navy,  3.5  percent.  The  propor- 
tions for  the  wounded,  now  over  20.000  are 
very  similar.  These  percentages  point  a  very 
obvious  moral :  If  you  don't  want  to  get  htxrt, 
stay  out  of  the  Infantry. 

Not  all  of  the  Army  men  and  Marines  who 
made  up  92  percent  of  the  dead  in  Vietnam 
were  infantrymen — the  Marines  are  really 
Infantry,  though  they  don't  like  to  be  told  so. 
and  so  are  the  air  cavalry  and  the  paratroops. 

Fliers  get  hurt  too,  of  course.  The  Air 
Force  and  Navy  dead  in  Vietnam — eight  per- 
cent of  the  total — were  almost  all  fliers. 
No  one  but  a  fool  would  denigrate  the  mili- 
tary contribution  of  the  fliers,  or  their  bra- 
very— if  you  want  to  know  how  the  quail 
feels  In  a  quail  hunt,  fly  over  Viet  Cong  ter- 
ritory in  a  helicopter. 

The  fact  remains  that  close  to  9  out  of  10 
of  the  men  being  killed  and  wounded  in  this 
war — as  in  every  war  in  history— are  being 
killed  and  wounded  in  ground  combat. 
Despite  the  American  myth  that  wars  can 
be  won  cleanly  in  the  air,  this  war.  like  all 
wars,  is  being  fought  dirtily  on  the  ground, 
and  that  is  where  this  war  will  be  won.  If  it 
can  be  won. 

Who  then  are  the  boys  who  wind  up  in  the 
infantry?  First,  there  are  the  volunteers, 
boys  like  Harold  Martin's  son  John.  ("My  Son 
in  Vietnam,"  the  Post,  July  16,  1966],  who 
of  their  own  accord  Join  the  sort  of  unit 
that  is  likely  to  get  shot  at.  Fortunately  for 
the  United  States,  there  are  still  a  lot  of 
volunteering  types  around,  and  they  are 
heavUy  represented  In  Vietnam.  All  the 
Marines  there,  for  example,  and  all  the  piara- 
troc^>er8,  and  all  the  Special  Forces  men,  are 
volunteers. 

TTien  there  are  the  fatalists,  who  drift  with 
life's  wind,  and  who  aometlmee  end  up  In 
the  infantry  simply  because  they  have  made 
no  effort  to  «tay  out  of  It,  or  because  they 
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•re  baffled  by  the  Insane  complexities  of  the 
•ystem. 

Finally,  there  are  the  poor  boys  and  the 
•tupld  boys. 

There  la  no  question  that  the  present  sys- 
tem tends  to  push  the  poor  and  the  stupid 
up  front,  where  they  get  shot  at,  and  to  keep 
the  rich  and  the  bright  baclc  in  the  safe 
joba.  The  men  who  get  shot  at  the  most 
are  Negroes  and  poor-white  Southerners — 
despite  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage  of 
both  are  rejected  because  of  bad  health  or 
functional  Illiteracy.  Negroes,  for  example, 
make  up  11  percent  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation and  22  percent  of  the  killed  in  action 
In  ground  combat  In  Vietnam. 

The  draft  is  partly,  but  only  partly,  respon- 
sible for  this  shameful  disproportion.  The 
Army  depends  on  the  draft — the  other  serv- 
ices take  only  volunteers.  Draftees  are  thus 
more  likely  than  other  servicemen  to  end  up 
In  the  Infantry.  Moreover,  a  bright  boy  with 
prosperous  parents  can  hide  in  what  Presi- 
dent Kingman  Brewster  of  Tale  calls  "the 
catacombs  of  education."  If  he  hides  until 
he  is  26,  be  Is  home  free. 

But  the  atorj  by  no  means  ends  with  the 
draft.  Partly  because  the  services  are  in 
fierce  competition  for  brains  and  ability, 
there  are  plenty  of  ways  for  an  intelligent 
boy  to  avoid  getting  shot  at — which  is,  after 
all,  an  intelligent  thing  to  do.  The  Pentagon 
publishes  a  little  booklet,  called  "It's  Tour 
Cboloe,"  which  warns  the  potential  recruit 
that  the  draft  will  get  him  if  he  doesn't 
watch  out.  And  then  "you  will  have  little, 
If  any,  choice  of  your  branch  of  the  service 
or  the  training  you  will  receive."  In  other 
irords,  you  poor  boob,  you  might  end  up  in 
the  Infantry. 

The  booklet  offers  no  less  than  44  "pro- 
grams" as  alternatives  to  the  draft.  Some 
of  these  "programs"  do  not  promise  a  safe 
and  comfortable  life.  One  way  to  avoid  the 
draft,  for  example.  Is  to  enlist  in  the  Marines, 
like  Gerard  Nugent,  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent's aon-ln-law,  who  Is  currently  in  com- 
bat In  Vietnam. 

But  a  bright  boy  who  qualifies  can  also  do 
What  Lucl  Johnson's  husband,  Pat  Nugent, 
did.  He  can  eollst  in  the  Air  National  Guard, 
spend  six  months  In  a  desk  Job,  and  then  re- 
turn, like  Pat,  to  the  comforts  of  civUian 
life,  with  a  bit  of  training  on  the  side.  AU 
three  of  the  serrlcee,  plus  the  Coast  Guard, 
offer  this  delightful  alternative  to  the  draft — 
for  "men  who  have  enough  pull,"  to  quote 
Sen.  RiCHASD  Russell  of  Georgia. 

For  bright  boys  who  lack  the  necessary  pull. 
It  is  easy  at  least  to  stay  out  of  the  Infantry. 
Probably  the  easiest  way  Is  to  enlist  in  the 
Air  Force,  being  careful  to  stay  on  the 
ground — less  than  10  percent  of  the  890,000 
nven  In  the  Air  Force  Sy,  and  all  of  them 
are  men  who  vol\inteered   for  flight  duty. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  ways,  but  they 
all  have  one  thing  in  common — they  aU 
require  higher  intelligence  or  educational 
standards  than  the  draft,  which  is  why  It's 
ao  much  easier  for  a  bright  boy  not  to  get 
•hot  at. 

This  system  Is  a  monstrosity.  It  actively 
encourages  well-educated  and  proeperoxis 
young  Americans  to  let  the  poor  and  the  un- 
dereducated  do  their  fighting  for  them.  The 
result,  as  Tale's  Brewster  has  said,  Is  "a 
cynical  avoidance  of  service  .  .  .  and  a  tar- 
nishing of  the  national  spirit." 

A  lot  of  important  people.  Including  Presi- 
dent John«on  Sknd  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert McNamara,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
uneasily  aware  that  the  system  is  a  very  bad 
system.  Former  President  Eisenhower  has 
proposed  one  way  out — military  service  for 
•II  American  males  when  they  rea(;h  19. 
But  even  with  the  Vietnamese  war  getting 
bigger,  only  about  a  third  of  the  2.000,000 
names  who  reach  draft  age  every  year  are 
actually  needed  for  military  service.  This 
Is  why  the  tMst  alternative  seems  to  be  that 


proi)osed  by  Sen  BIdward  Kennedy — a  draft 
by  lottery  for  all  boys  when   they  reach  19. 

Bar  a  much  bigger  war,  two  boys  out  of 
every  three — those  lucky  enough  to  draw 
low  numbers — could  then  go  happily  about 
the  business  of  getting  an  education  or  earn- 
ing a  living,  without  worrying  about  the 
draft.  Tliose  who  were  not  lucky  would  be 
parceled  out  according  to  real  need  among 
the  services.  This  would  end  the  present 
system  of  using  the  slick  of  the  dr.ift  and 
the  caj-rol  of  safe  service  to  lure  bright  boys 
to  volunteer.  The  standard  of  real  need 
would  mean  th.it  the  infantry,  the  "queen 
of  battles."  would  get  the  pic<  of  the  crop, 
not  the  dregs.  Then  the  mea  who  do  the 
fighting  and  dying  in  all  wars  would  cease 
to  be  regarded,  as  they  t'X)  often  are  in  this 
country,  as  boobs,  or  at  best  as  nice  guys  who 
finished  last. 

Some  bright  Ixjys  who  might  otherwise 
have  had  nice  desk  Jobs,  or  who  might  even 
have  avoided  service  alt-i>gether.  might  end 
up  in  ground-combal  units.  To  some  of 
them  tills  would  no  doubt  seerr:  unfair.  But 
as  Sen.  Edw.\rd  Kennedy's  older  brother  John 
once  remarked.  "All  life  Is  unfair."  And 
nothing  could  possibly  be  more  unfair  than 
the  present  system. 


Editor  George  Chaplin  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  Reports  on  Red  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAW.MI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  men 
and  even  nations  have  a  tendency  to 
ignore  or  avoid  the  unpleasant.  While 
It  may  be  a  natural  reaction  to  an  Im- 
possible situation,  it  could  also  lead  to 
unsatisfactory  results.  With  deep  con- 
cern, therefore,  I  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  recent  newspaper  re- 
port on  Red  China  by  Editor  George 
Chaplin  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Chaplin  made  a  trip  to  the  nations 
which  border  Red  China  to  probe  and 
get  a  reading  on  that  restless  and  mys- 
terious Asian  giant.  His  up-to-date  ac- 
count of  the  epidemic  of  purges  in  the 
Red  hierarchy,  the  continuation  of  a 
hard  line  foreign  policy,  and  the  renewed 
militancy  accompanied  by  the  emergence 
of  the  Red  Guard  emphasizes  the  need 
for  renewed  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  Red  China's 
fanatic  rise  of  nationalism  is  disturb- 
ingly reminiscent  of  Japan  under  Tojo's 
wave  of  "Hljojl" — state  of  emergency — 
and  Germany  under  Hitler's  Gestapo. 
History  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  take  the 
time  and  the  effort  to  be  Informed  with 
respect  to  this  Asian  giant — no  matter 
how  unpleasant  the  task. 

We  are  indebted  to  Honolulu's  George 
Chaplin  and  others  who  keep  the  Ameri- 
can public  Informed  about  Red  China.  A 
series  of  perceptive  articles  by  Editor 
Chaplin  followed  his  return  from  his 
Asian  trip. 

I  submit  the  first  of  the  series,  which 
appeared  in  the  September  11,  1966,  Issue 
of  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  &  Adver- 
tiser, for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 


China  Purge  Puts  Lin   and  Army   on  Top 

(Note. — The  action  in  today's  world  is  in 
Asia.  And  In  Asia  the  big  story  of  our  time 
is  China.  To  get  a  reading  from  around  the 
perimeter  of  this  mysterious  giant,  the  writer 
flew  by  Air  New  Zealand  Jet  to  Hong  Kong, 
then  visited  Taiwan  and  Macao.  He  re- 
ports In  a  series  of  articles,  of  which  this  is 
the  first.) 

(By   George   Chaplin,   editor,    the   Honolulu 
Advertiser) 

Spearheaded  by  brigades  of  rampaging 
teen-agers,  the  greatest  thought-control 
ptirge  in  the  17-year  history  of  Communist 
China  continues  to  sweep  that  vast  land 
where  almost  one-fourth  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple live.  t 

It  represents  the  aging  and  ailing  Mao 
Tse-tung's  ultimate  effort  to  root  out  all 
political  opposition — and  prevent  China  from 
going  the  "revisionist"  route  of  Russia  and 
■yugoslavia. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  being  used  with 
Mao's  apparent  approval  as  a  ruthless  lever 
in  the  struggle  over  who  will  finally  succeed 
him. 

The  purge's  victims  thus  far  include  a  wide 
spectrum  of  intellectuals,  top  p>olltlclans  and 
key  administrators.  But  its  shock  waves  are 
also  breaking  down  the  doors  of  city  dwell- 
ers and  shaking  the  humblest  peasants  from 
the  Sinkiang  desert  to  the  Kwangtung  rice 
paddles. 

The  signs  are  for: 

More  power  for  the  army,  which  is  setting 
the  tone  of  political  rectitude  for  the  "great 
proletarian  cultural  revolution" — and  over- 
seeing the  newly  created  adolescent  Red 
Guards  as  they  intimidate  those  deemed 
lacldng  in  Maoist  fervor. 

Another  Great  Leap  Forward,  of  undeter- 
mined scale  and  nature,  despite  the  disas- 
trous failure  of  the  last  one  in  the  late 
1950's,  which  sought  to  industrialize  the 
nation  overnight  at  the  expense  of  agricul- 
ture. 

A  continuing  hard  line  In  foreign  policy, 
especially  in  the  bitter  feud  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  the  propaganda  campaign 
against  the  United  States. 

AHEAD,    A    mUTARIZED    STATE 

To  achieve  their  goals,  Mao  and  his 
closest  colleagues  are  moving  at  a  frenzied 
rate  to  bring  China  closer  to  full  militarized 
control.  They  aim  to  create  "new-type 
Communist  persons"  who  are  to  be  com- 
bination workers  -  peasants  -  soldiers  - 
intellectuals: 

"With  hammer  in  hand  they  will  be  able 
to  do  factory  work,  with  hoe  or  plow  they 
will  be  able  to  do  farming,  with  the  gun 
they  will  be  able  to  fight  the  enemy  and  with 
the  pen  express  themselves  in  writing." 

The  virtue  and  strength  of  Mao's  policies 
were  reafBrmed  last  month  when  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party's  central  committee 
met  for  the  first  time  In  four  years. 

The  12-day  session  also  seemed  to  leave 
little  doubt  that  Mao — despite  his  almost  73 
years,  his  oft-reported  Illness,  his  long  and 
unexplained  absences  from  the  public  scene — 
Is  still  in  power,  although  possibly  as  a  sort 
of  chairman  of  the  board. 

In  active  charge  at  least  for  now,  possibly 
even  as  Mao's  equal,  is  Lin  Plao.  the  57-year- 
old  bushy-browed,  eagle-nosed  Defense  Min- 
ister, who  Is  backed  by  the  full  force  of  the 
military. 

The  lineup  after  Lin  seems  fluid. 

For  a  while,  it  Appeared,  that  moving  up 
in  tandem  with  Lin  was  Teng  Hsiao-plng,  62, 
the  hard-boiled  dogmatic  Secretary-General 
of  the  Communist  P^rty.  And  it  had  been 
speculated  that  t>ecau5e  of  Lin's  doubtfUl 
health — he  has  bad  tuberculosis  and  serious 
war  wounds — Teng  In  time  might  become 
China's  most  powerful  figure.  But  now  it 
appears  that  Teng  has  not  advanced,  al- 
though, as  one  China  specialist  puts  it,  "he 
may  t>e  playing  it  cagey." 
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CHOD   EN-LAI   STILL    NIMBLE 

Premier  Chou  En-lai,  67,  who  runs  the 
central  government  machinery,  continues  in 
the  picture,  but  has  several  strikes  against 
him — his  age,  his  urbanity  and  wide  travel, 
his  occasional  urging  of  more  moderate  poli- 
cies, as  after  his  1964  African  tour. 

But  Chou  is  sure-footed,  has  a  habit  of 
weathering  crises,  and  as  a  good  team  player, 
who  carries  out  rather  than  creates  policy, 
he's  likely  to  remain  In  the  hierarchy.  One 
China  expert  told  me  that  Chou  has  never 
really  been  in  the  innermost  Communist 
sanctum  but  is  believed  to  be  Mao's  best 
friend  on  an  intellectual  basis. 

He  is  perhaps  best  described  as  China's 
Mikoyan — acceptable  to  most,  a  threat  to 
none. 

One  top  Commtmist  official  clearly  down- 
graded in  the  maneuvering  is  the  chief  of 
state.  Liu  Shao-chl,  68,  a  rather  drab  tech- 
nician who  has  had  past  differences  with  Lin. 
He  has  been  dropped  from  the  number  two 
position  In  the  hierarchy  to  number  eight  and 
may  even  have  lost  his  title. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  two  have  moved  dra- 
matically up  in  the  listings: 

Deputy  Premier  Tao  Chu,  60,  like  Mao  a 
native  of  Hunan.  He  has  been  chairman  of 
the  South  Central  China  Bureau  and  in  July 
was  named  to  direct  the  Communist  Party's 
propaganda  department. 

Chen  Po-ta,  62,  Mao's  long-time  secretary 
who  is  leading  "the  cultural  revolution." 
He  is  a  top  theoretician  and  editor  of  the 
Communist  Party's  ideological  Journal,  "Red 
Flag." 

THE  PURGE  OF  MATOR  PENO 

There  are  several  other  new  names  in  what 
apparently  is  the  revised  Politburo  roster,  but 
there  is  at  least  one  old  one  spectacularly 
absent — that  of  former  Peking  Mayor  Peng 
Chen,  64.  who  was  one  of  China's  half-dozen 
top-ranking  Commiinists. 

"Why  was  Peng  purged? 

He  had  always  seemed  a  true  hard-liner. 
In  1960  he  had  told  off  Khrushchev  for  "re- 
visionism" at  the  Bucharest  conference  of 
Communist  leaders  and  was  the  first  Chinese 
official  to  attack  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  for 
not  adopting  tougher  policies. 

In  1964,  when  the  Japanese  government 
refused  to  permit  him  to  lead  a  delegation 
to  a  Communist  meeting  In  Japan,  Peking 
violently  blasted  Tokyo.  And  only  last  win- 
ter, Peng  was  pubUcly  attacking  "counter- 
revolutionaries and  anti-Party  groups,"  the 
curseful  label  now  slapped  on  him. 

Peng  apparently  became  concerned  that 
China's  reverses  abroad  and  abundant  prob- 
lems at  home  called  for  more  flexible  and 
pragmatic  policies — and  sought  to  "sell"  this 
view,  possibly  seeking  personal  power  in  the 
process. 

Lin  and  his  supporters,  either  at  Mao's 
direction  or  with  his  approval,  went  after 
Peng  with  a  skillful  six-week  propaganda  at- 
tack in  which,  at  first,  he  was  not  even 
named. 

''Who,"  asked  the  Journal  "Red  Flag,"  "is 
xising  his  wiles  to  cover  up  anti-Party  and 
anti-Socialist  activities  and  to  protect  the 
Instigators?" 

When  the  assault  reached  full  fury,  Peng 
was  kicked  out  of  office. 

Down  in  shambles  with  him  went  such  key 
associates  as  Vice  Mayor  Wu  Han,  who  is  also 
a  distinguished  playwright:  Ten  To.  editor 
of  the  Peking  municipal  committee's  ideo- 
logical paper,  "Frontline."  and  a  former 
editor  of  the  Peking  People's  Dally,  the 
Party's  leading  local  organ;  and  Peking 
municipal  committee  department  heads  LI 
Chi  and  Liao  Mo-sha.  Many  other  top  fig- 
ures were  purged  but,  in  the  political  cate- 
gory, the  Peking  elite  had  special  biiUng  at 
the  center  of  the  national  stage. 

MAO   UPSZT  AT  BESTTVENESS 

It  Will  be  months,  perhaps  years,  before 
the  full  story  of  the  national  crusade  for 


ultra-orthodoxy — and  the  6lm.ultaneous  po- 
litical knlfeplay  for  which  It  served  as  a 
screen — fully  unfolds. 

But  official  pronouncements,  newspaper 
accounts  and  monitored  broadcasts,  together 
with  reports  from  foreigners  coming  out  of 
China,  provide  this  mosaic: 

By  late  last  year,  Mao  and  his  colleagues 
were  deeply  worried  at  the  general  restlve- 
ness  in  China.  The  earlier  revolutionary 
zeal  was  fading  and  the  public  was  Interested 
more  in  comfort  than  Communist  doctrine. 
In  brief,  the  revolution  had  not  yet  won  to 
true  orthodoxy  either  the  intellectuals  or  the 
masses. 

Also  Mao's  time  was  growing  shorter  and 
at  some  jKilnt  a  change  in  leadership  was 
certain. 

This  was  to  be  no  routine  succession,  for 
Mao  was  the  father  of  the  revolution,  the 
leader  of  Chinese  Communism  almost  since 
that  day  in  July,  1921,  when  he  and  11  other 
delegates  (representing  a  total  membership 
•  of  57)  met  in  Shanghai  to  organize  the 
Party. 

And  it  was  Mao  who,  even  more  than 
Lenin,  was  immortalized  while  still  alive — 
deified  and  canonized  in  a  manner  unheard 
of  in  world  political  history. 

His  words  were  gospel.  His  books  were 
not  only  required  reading  for  young  and  old, 
but  were  deemed  to  provide  the  answers  and 
the  inspiration  for  everything,  whether  it  be 
building  irrigation  ditches  or  winning  track 
meets. 

BUT   SOME    IN    OPPOSITION 

Even  so,  there  was  a  large  body  in  aca- 
demic and  even  political  circles  who  favored 
less  rigid  policies.  It  was  In  this  climate 
that  Peking  Mayor  Peng  apparently  made  his 
move. 

For  Lin  and  associates,  it  was  necessary  to 
defeat  Peng,  to  protect  their  own  position. 
And  it  was  a  propitious  time  to  repress  all 
heresy  throughout  the  country. 

With  Mao's  blessing,  or  perhaps  direction, 
they  acted  swiftly  and  harshly.  They  began 
the  press  and  radio  campaign  against  "devia- 
tlonlsts,"  "rightists,"  "double  dealers."  The 
"horde  of  monsters  and  freaks  (entrenched) 
In  ideological  and  culttiral  positions"  had 
to  go. 

A  platoon  of  new  folk  heroes  who  had  given 
their  all  for  Maoism  was  paraded  across  the 
land,  some  in  person,  some  in  memory. 

And  finally  Mao  himself,  who  had  not  been 
seen  for  six  months,  appeared  briefly  during 
the  May  visit  of  Premier  Mehmet  Shehu  and 
his  delegation  from  Albania,  the  only  coun- 
try which  continues  to  unquestioningly  fol- 
low the  Peking  line. 

Photographed  with  Mao  were  Lin.  Teng 
and  Chou.  Lin  had  already  been  publicized 
for  some  time  as  the  chosen  Interpreter  and 
proclalmer  of  Mao's  philosophy.  Conspic- 
uously absent  was  Peng,  already  in  disgrace. 
Lin's  stature  got  an  added  boost  in  last 
month's  meeting  of  the  Party's  central  com- 
mittee and  in  a  subsequent  million-man  rally 
in  Peking. 

In  a  3.000-word  communique  endorsing  all 
of  Mao's  policies  and  action  since  it  last  met 
in  September,  1962,  and  setting  future  guide- 
lines, the  committee  twice  referred  to  Lin. 
His  name  was  the  only  one  mentioned  besides 
Mao's. 

LIN    GETS    NOD    FROM    MAO 

At  the  massive  rally,  Lin  was  listed  Just 
after  Mao  (who  did  not  speak  but  wore  a 
military  uniform  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  presumably  as  a  symbol  of  his  endorse- 
ment of  the  Defense  Minister).  The  official 
Communist  news  agency  referred  to  Lin  as 
Mao's  "dearest  comrade";  Chou  Kn-lal  urged 
all  listeners  to  study  Lin's  analyses  of  Mao's 
writings  and  "respond  to  the  call  of  Com- 
rade Un  Piao";  and  Un,  in  discussing  leader- 
ship, coupled  himself  with  Mao  by  speaking 
"on  behalf"  of  Mao  and  using  the  word  "we" 
a  number  of  times. 
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■What  manner  of  man  Is  Lin  ? 
Fifteen  years  yoimger  than  Mao,  he  was 
still  a  youngster  when  China's  Communist 
Party  was  established.  (An  American  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  Father  Robert  Morris,  later  ex- 
pelled from  China,  taught  Lin  some  English 
and  recalls  him  as  a  bright  and  polite  stu- 
dent.) But  Lin's  relationship  with  Mao  goes 
back  at  least  to  the  1930's,  the  time  of  the 
8.000-mlle  Long  March  to  escape  the  troops  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  time  of  setting  up  a 
Communist  revolutionary  headquarters  in 
Yenan. 

Earlier,  Lin  had  been  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent at  Whampoa  Military  Academy  In  Can- 
ton, where  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  comman- 
dant and  Chou  En-lai  was  political  com- 
missar. He  was  graduated  in  1926,  two  years 
later  Joined  up  with  Mao's  worker-and- 
pcaf ant  forces,  and  for  the  40  years  since  has 
been  a  companion  of  his  hard-line  doctrine. 

Before  Lin  was  30  he  had  become  a  legen- 
dary strategist  and  tactician.  Commanding 
the  First  Red  Army  Corps  of  20,000.  he  spent 
his  early  years  as  a  soldier  fighting  Chiang's 
government  forces.  He  won  every  battle. 
Then  he  shifted  his  attention  to  the  in- 
vading Japanese  in  1937,  when  Chiang  and 
Mao  put  aside  their  10-year  civil  war  to  form 
a  shaky  United  Front. 

Lin  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Plng- 
Hslang  Pass  and  sent  to  Russia  for  treat- 
ment which  required  four  years.  After  World 
War  II,  when  the  Communists  and  National- 
ists resumed  their  civil  war.  it  was  he  who 
struck  the  decisive  blows  in  the  major  battles 
for  North  China  and  ensconced  Mao  In 
Peking. 

In  the  Korean  War  he  commanded  the 
Chinese  "volunteers"  against  the  U.N.  forces, 
but  was  soon  relieved  by  Marshal  Peng  Teh- 
huai,  possibly  because  of  his  physical  con- 
dition. 

Peng  Teh-huai  later  made  the  mistake  of 
being  more  concerned  with  getUng  Russian 
arms  and  with  military  professionalism  than 
he  was  with  Russia's  ideological  sins  and  In 
1959  Lin  succeeded  him  as  Minister  of 
Defense. 

LIN    FOR    A    POLITICAL    ARMT 

Lin  holds  other  impressive  titles:  member 
of  the  Politburo,  first  deputy  chairman  of 
the  central  committee  of  the  Party;  vice  pre- 
mier of  the  state  council;  deputy  of  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress;  marshal  of  the 
armed  forces  (until  ranks  were  abolished  last 
fall).  And  now  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Commission,  a  post  formerly 
held  by  Mao. 

Lin  from  the  start  placed  a  heavy  political 
stamp  on  the  army,  giving  party  commissars 
great  power,  abolishing  ranks  and  assigning 
officers  to  serve  as  privates  and  kitchen  ord- 
erlies to  learn  their  viewpoint.  He  regards 
the  military  and  the  Communist  Partv  as  In- 
separable, declaring,  "The  situation  lii  China 
permits  only  a  Party  with  guns  in  hand." 
This  is  at  one  with  Mao's  oft-repeated  view 
that  "political  power  comes  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  gun." 

Lin  is  an  ardent  believer  in  revolutionary 
warfare  and,  until  now.  has  echoed  Mao  in 
downgrading  the  role  of  atomic  weapons,  and 
the  likelihood  of  local  hostilities  ever  trig- 
gering a  nuclear  war. 

If  such  a  fear  had  basis,  he  has  written, 
"our  planet  would  have  been  destroyed  time 
and  time  again." 

His  faith  is  in  the  guerilla  rising  up  against 
those  in  power:  "Guerrilla  forces  have  ulU- 
mately  defeated  regular  armies.  Amateurs 
who  were  never  trained  In  mUitary  schools 
have  eventually  defeated  professionals  grad- 
uated from  military  academies." 

He  believes  firmly  In  Mao's  concept  of  "es- 
tablishing revolutionary  base  areas  In  the 
rural  districts  and  encircling  the  cities,"  and 
has  expanded  this  theory  to  global  oroDor- 
tions. 

He  likens  the  undevelop>ed  areas  of  the 
world  to  the  countryside  and  the  developed 
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portions  to  the  cities.  He  thus  forsees  revo- 
lutionary movement*  In  Asia,  AXiica  and 
Latin  America  eventually  surrounding  and 
overcoming  Nortli  America  and  Western 
Surope. 

This  doctrine,  set  forth  by  Lin  last  Septem- 
ber In  a  document  titled  "Long  Live  The  Vic- 
tory of  the  Peoples'  Wars,"  says  Uttle  that  Is 
new.  But  It  confirms  that  Lln  will  be  preach- 
ing Mao's  gospel  and  acting  by  It. 

Should  Lin's  health  pose  problems,  power 
could  shift  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  con- 
tenders. Tbe  ultimate  outcome  Is  unpre- 
dictable, just  as  It  has  been  In  similar  power 
contests  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Who  could 
hare  known  that  when  Malenkov  succeeded 
StaUn,  be  would  last  less  than  two  years? 
Who,  10  years  ago,  could  have  anticipated 
tba  ascent  of  Brezhnev? 

But  with  Lln  and  his  army  power,  China 
for  the  predictable  future  will  continue  Its 
rigid  and  militant  route,  domestically  and 
abroad — as  indeed  It  would  with  any  fore- 
seeable heir  to  Mao. 


PSot  Report  From  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TSNNKSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  10.  1966 

Mr.  QUILIiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  appeared  as  an  editorial  in 
Aviation  Week  b  Space  Technology,  and 
with  unanimous  consent  I  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  "myths" — as  the  writer  calls 
them — about  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  not 
perpetuated. 

The  letter  follows : 

Pnxyr  Report  Prom  Vietnam 

(NoT«. — The  following  letter  was  written  to 
the  Editor  of  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Tech- 
nology by  an  Air  Force  flghter-bomber  pilot 
currently  flying  McDonnell  F-40i  In  Viet- 
nam. We  present  It  to  our  readers  as  the  un- 
expurgated  views  of  a  pilot  on  the  firing  line. 
Because  of  Its  possible  effect  on  the  future  of 
this  officer's  military  career,  we  are  with- 
holding his  name  and  rank. — R.B.H.) 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  Aviation  Week 
&  Space  Technology  since  I960,  but  this  Is 
the  first  time  I  have  had  reason  to  write  to 
the  Editor.  I  am  presently  flying  tactical 
fighters  In  South  Vietnam,  and  it  Is  time  that 
the  facts  be  given  concerning  our  operations 
here.  By  "facts"  I  mean  the  actualities  of 
dally  operations  In  this  theater.  Having  no 
political  goals.  I  have  no  myths  to  perpetuate 
as  do  our  "great  white  fathers"  in  Wash- 
ington. The  war  here  in  Vietnam  has  be- 
come a  political  football,  an  exercise  in  glow- 
ing reports,  outstanding  new  records  and 
promises  of  the  "t\irnlng  tide." 

First,  the  "non-shortage"  of  munitions. 
Looking  at  three  jet  fighter  bases  in  Vietnam 
containing  a  total  of  over  12  fighter  squad- 
rons, no  750-lb.  GP  (general  purpose)  bombs 
are  to  be  found.  The  bombs  used  are  250-lb. 
Ilk.  81  and  500-lb.  Mk.  82.  the  "Snakeye" 
series  which  can  be  dropp>ed  In  either  high 
or  low  drag  form.  ■ 

MK.  81    SHORTCOMINCS  ' 

The  Mk.  83  Is  a  fine  weapon  In  Its  high- 
drag  form,  being  accurate  and  having  a  fairly 
good  blast  effect.  The  Mk.  81  Is,  at  best,  a 
nuisance  charge.  Since  all  the  81s  I  havo- 
seen  have  been  low-drag,  they  must  be 
dropped  by  dive  bombing,  from  slant  ranges 


of  4,000-8.000  ft.  US.  Air  Force  delivery 
qualifying  criteria  requires  a  CEA  (circular 
error,  average)  of  140  ft.  In  our  PAC  (for- 
ward air  controller)  directed  attaclcs.  we  are 
visually  required  to  pinpoint  a  small  target 
such  as  a  bunker  or  a  thatoh?d  hut.  Radio 
calls  by  the  PAC  are  often  he.ird  such  as 
".  .  .  nice  Ijomb— put  the  next  one  al>out  10 
meters  at  12  o'cloclc  .  .  .."  i.e  .  a  miss,  but  any 
pilot,  fighter  or  bomber.  c.\n  .ell  you  that  a 
33-ft.  bomb  Is  .  .  .  fine  shooting!  A  750- 
lb.  GP  would  have  bl.ist-damaged  or  de- 
stroyed the  target  at  that  proximity,  a  250 
digs  a  neat  hole  ne.Tby. 

We  receive  equal  amount.?  of  81s  and  82s, 
but  there  are  no  750s  available  in  Vietnam. 
They  must  be  well  hidden,  for  I  have  heard 
Mr,  McNamara  state  time  and  again  that 
there  is  no  shortage.  This  must  be  one  of 
the  "isolated   exceptions"   he  mentions. 

Another  case  in  point  is  20-mm.  HEI  (high 
explosive  incendiary  i.  Fighter  squa<Jrons 
have  an  authorized  monthly  expenditure  of 
80,000  rounds.  A  qviick  look  will  show  this 
large  amount  to  be  quite  small.  An  F-4C, 
mounting  a  gun  pod,  carries  1.200  rounds, 
while  an  F-IOOD  carries  a  total  of  800  for  its 
four  cannon.  This  means  that  70  F-4  sorties 
(seven  per  day  for  10  days — or  10  per  day 
for  one  week),  or  100  F-lOO  sorties  (nine  per 
day  for  12  days — or  15  per  day  :or  one  week) 
would  consume  a  month's  supply  if  the  pilots 
fired  out  their  guns.  Policy  dictates,  how- 
ever, that  pilots  will  be  briefed  on  the  short- 
age of  20-mm.  ammunition,  and  will  use  It 
only  when  deemed  absolutely  necessary  by 
the  flight  leader  or  the  F.\C.  This  places 
somewhat  of  a  handicap  on  the  weapons  sys- 
tems' use. 

SORTIE  RATES   MISLEAOING 

Second  comes  the  matter  of  "filling 
squares."  Newspaper  readers  in  the  U.S. 
often  read  of  our  terrific  sortie  rate,  or  of  the 
tonnage  of  bombs  dropped.  None  of  the 
papers,  however,  have  taken  the  time  to 
equate  tonnage  per  sortie.  This  manner 
sheds  a  new  light  on  the  picture.  Taking  a 
200-sortie  day,  about  300.000  lb.  of  ordnance 
naight  be  delivered.  This  breaks  down  to  an 
average  of  1.500  lb.  per  aircraft.  That  means 
an  average  load  of  two  napalm.  4  Mk.  81s 
plus  800  rounds  of  20-mm.,  or  3  Mk.  82s. 
This  still  sounds  fair,  until  we  realize  that 
an  P-4  could  carry  18  Mk.  82s  plus  a  gun 
pod.  or  24  Mk  82s  without  a  gun.  i.e..  about 
12.000  lb  ;  and  an  F-lOO  could  carry  4  750-lb. 
GPs  or  (our  napalm,  plus  its  always-loaded 
20-mm.  Now  the  true  c.a.se  appears.  There 
Is  nothing  more  demoralizing  tlian  the  sight 
of  an  F^  taxiing  out  with  nothing  but  a  pair 
of  81s  or  8'2s  nestled  among  its  ejector  racks. 

However,  it  looks  much  better  for  the 
commander  and  the  service  concerned  to 
show  200  sorties  on  paper,  even  when  40  or 
50  would  do  the  same  Job.  It  also  heli>s  In 
Congress  when  the  services  are  fighting  for 
their  appropriations,  for  the  one  with  the 
highest  number  of  surlles  obviously  needs 
more  money 

Taking  the  F-4  ag.^in.  we  come  to  another 
fact.  The  F  4C  Is  perhaps  the  best  inter- 
ceptor USAP  has  ever  had.  It  is  a  credit  to 
its  designers  that  it  performs  so  well  as  a 
fighter-bomber.  But  why  do  we  risk  the 
lives  of  two  pilots  on  every  sortie?  The 
backseat  man,  as  every  F^  driver  readily 
admits,  is  b-asically  an  RO  (radar  observer), 
handling  the  radar  and  ECM  during  inter- 
cepts. He  has  no  value  at  all  in  the  back 
seat  on  an  air-to-ground  mission,  where 
all  the  work  is  done  by  the  front  pilot.  Some 
of  the  backseaters  on  this  base  have  resorted 
to  taking  along  magazines  and  puzzles  so 
as  not  to  fall  asleep  during  the  mission.  It 
Is  the  addition  of  a  valuable  life  into  the 
battle  zone  that  is  needless.  It  Is  a  sec- 
ond man  to  be  lost  If  the  aircraft  Is  downed. 
There  has  been  no  reason  given,  except  that 
"there  is  a  seat  there,  and  it  must  be  filled." 
Is  someone  being  fed  a  false  bill  of  goods? 


Third,  we  come  to  the  matter  of  target- 
ing, the  effective  use  of  the  available  power. 
When  an  article  reads  "structures  destroyed" 
the  definition  means  a  straw-thatched  hut. 
"Boat"  means  anything  from  a  12-ft.  one- 
man  dugout  to  slightly  larger  sampans. 
"Bridge"  means  a  bamboo  foot-bridge  or  a 
pair  of  logs  felled  across  a  stream.  "Pack 
animal"  means  a  water  buffalo,  cow  or  even 
a  pig  or  goat.  Let's  face  the  facts.  The  VC 
are  not  anywhere  strong  enough  to  occupy 
any  permanent  dwellings,  let  alone  operate 
any  warships  in  the  rivers.  Any  such  would 
have  been  bombed  long  ago. 

To  be  sure,  these  targets  must  be  hit  to 
keep  "Charlie"  on  the  run,  but  at  such 
cost? 

A    DIFFERENT    TALLY 

We  are  using  $300  napalm  bombs,  $305 
Mk.  82s,  $250  Mk.  81s,  $2.45  20-mm,  rounds, 
and  much  more  expensive,  newer  ordnance. 
In  addition,  an  F-4  uses  2.1000  gal.  of  JP-4 
per  sortie,  an  F-lOO,  1,400  gal.  Add  to  this 
the  cost  of  every  aircraft  lost  In  the  south, 
$2,500,000  per  F-4.  $800,000  per  F-lOO,  plus 
the  cost  of  a  pilot's  life  (not  in  the  Christian 
sense,  an  Irreplaceable  asset) ,  two  years  of 
training  and  a  $5(X),000  investment,  and 
then  make  another  tally  sheet. 

A  VC  hutch  Is  worth,  at  most,  $20;  a  pack 
animal,  maybe  $100;  a  bridge,  the  sweat  to 
fell  a  few  trees;  a  VC  soldier — two  days 
training  plus  a  solution  to  the  population 
problem. 

The  lost  of  one  aircraft  or  one  pilot 
negates  many  months'  damage  to  the  enemy. 
And  what  Is  the  solution  given  to  the  pilots? 
The  pilots  are  briefed  to  raise  their  mini- 
mum altitudes,  bomb  from  higher  up.  make 
fewer  pas.ses.  drop  all  at  once,  back  off.  The 
result — missions  are  refragged  because  the 
target  was  not  destroyed  the  first  time. 

SAFETY,    NOT    VICTORY 

Flying  safety  has  become  the  motto,  not 
destroy  the  enemy.  The  pilots  are  briefed 
that  a  loss  Is  not  worth  the  cost,  and  that 
violations  of  theater  minimums  will  result 
In  disciplinary  action.  Is  this  the  way  the 
pilots  were  briefed  for  the  Tokyo  raids,  or 
the  Ploestl  attacks?  I'll  venture  a  "no" 
for  that.  Losses  hurt  then,  maybe  more 
than  now,  but  the  aircrews  knew  that  the 
risk  was  worth  the  cost,  even  if  It  meant  10 
lives  in  a  B-17. 

Here  In  Vietnam,  and  in  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  Air  Force,  the  true  professional  soldier 
is  dissatisfied  with  his  Job,  It  Is  not  the 
problem  of  pay  or  advancement,  but  rather 
the  manner  In  which  he  feels  he  is  being 
used.  The  students  of  military  strategy,  the 
men  who  have  come  here  to  rain  destruction 
on  the  enemy  by  killing  and  destroying  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can  during  very  min- 
ute of  combat,  the  men  who  are  seeking  a 
pride  in  their  Job,  the  men  who  will  follow 
a  capable  leader  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and^take  over  for  him  if  need  be.  these  men 
are  leaving  the  service  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  They  are  tired  of  fiying  their 
aircraft  for  minimum  effect,  tired  of  being 
told  how  "not"  to  fly  their  aircraft  in  combat 
by  people  who  have  less  experience  than 
they,  tired  of  belonging  to  a  "Fly  Safe"  Air 
Force  thac  has  let  the  purpose  of  their  exist- 
ence fade  into  shadow,  tired  of  self-styled 
experts,  such  as  political  appointees,  col- 
lege professors,  social  do-gooders  and  col- 
lege students,  trying  to  dictate  basic  military 
policy,  and  succeeding.  They  are  sick  of  a 
military  service  that  beat  the  best  tlie  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  armies  could  throw  at 
them,  today  too  timid  to  even  demand  that 
the  winner  of  a  weapons  system  competi- 
tion, chosen  best  by  a  team  of  top  generals 
be  the  one  finally  selected,  today  too  timid  to 
even  state  that  the  "people's  choice"  Is  not 
necessarily  a  military  leader  in  theater  opera- 
tions. The  men  who  can  see  all  this  are 
leaving. 
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ANOTHER   ERA 

Perhaps  these  men  belong  to  a  bygone  era. 
An  era  where  a  miUtary  force  was  an  entity 
led  by  professionals  who  merely  took  a  gen- 
eral aim  from  the  amateurs  on  the  home 
front,  but  conducted  their  war  as  they  knew 
it  should  be.  An  era  where  a  country  and 
the  faith  in  the  military  commander  to  let 
him  fight  his  war  his  way,  and  not  afraid  of 
a  "military  takeover"  because  his  every  deci- 
sion was  not  given  an  OK  by  his  civilian 
counterpart. 

Premier  Ky,  who  has  been  harshly  mocked 
by  several  cartoonists  and  editors,  may  have 
an  answer.  His  Idea  of  taking  the  war  to 
the  North  has  merit.  He  realizes  that  only 
stepping  on  the  fingers  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese (and  the  Chinese)  will  merely  slow 
their  effort  for  a  time.  He  knows  they  will 
never  talk  peace  while  they  are  still  In  a 
position  to  win,  and  when  you  are  carrying 
the  battle  to  the  enemy,  fighting  on  his 
ground,  you  are  the  one  presently  ahead. 
One  of  our  former  greats,  perhaps  the  beet 
turned  out  In  the  modern  U.S.  military,  did 
it  Just  Ky's  way,  by  carrying  the  battle  to 
the  enemy.  He  stated,  "Prom  the  Par  East 
1  send  you  one  single  thought,  one  sole  Idea, 
written  In  red  on  every  beachhead  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Tokyo.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
victory." 

He  did  not  say  ".  .  .  the  tide  is  turning." 
(Name  withheld  by  request.) 


After  Apollo— What  Next? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
prior  to  World  War  I.  the  United  States 
pioneered  the  field  of  aircraft,  but  al- 
lowed Germany  to  exploit  It  to  the  end 
that  It  took  us  many  years  to  catch  up 
to  them.  Again  prior  to  World  War  n, 
Germany  was  far  advanced  In  the  field 
of  jet  propulsion,  although  we  again  had 
done  extensive  work  in  it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  were  In  this 
position  because  this  counti-y  had  not 
set  up  any  specific  goals  or  future  pro- 
grams. 

We  are  now  at  this  point  In  the  field 
of  space  exploration  and  space  applica- 
tions, and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
we  still  do  not  have  any  definite  goals. 
I  think  this  is  very  aptly  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Robert  Holtz  of  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology  in  his  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  October  10  edition,  a 
copy  of  which  I  include  herewith: 
After  Apollo — a  Void? 

Last  week  we  participated  as  a  panelist 
in  the  first  of  a  series  of  Washington  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  designed  to 
focus  attention  on  the  problem:  After 
Apollo— What  next?  This  Is  a  topic  that 
deserves  the  fullest  public  exploration  in 
the  months  Immediately  ahead  as  the  Fiscal 
1968  budget  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  takes  shape.  For  this 
Is  the  critical  year  when  this  country  must 
decide  whether  It  wants  to  push  on  beyond 
Apollo  and  reap  the  full  rewards  available 
from  Its  already  sizable  Investment  in  devel- 
oping manned  space  fiight  capability  or 
whether  It  will  reduce  this  program  to  a  low 
priority  and  budgeUry  status  that  will  even- 


tually dissipate  most  of  the  technology  al- 
ready achieved. 

There  are  many  ironies  apparent  In  the 
coming  crisis  in  the  U.S.  manned  space  fiight 
program.    Among  them: 

The  policy  and  financial  crisis  is  occurlng 
at  the  very  time  that  Gemini  and  ApoUo 
teolinical  achievements  have  soared  well  be- 
yond what,  anybody  deemed  possible  only  a 
few  short  years  ago.  The  shadow  on  the 
future  is  not  being  cast  by  Insurmountable 
technical  difficulties  but  the  voracious  finan- 
cial appetite  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  campaign  against  a  sound  continu- 
ance of  the  manned  space  fiight  program  on 
a  significant  scale  beyond  Apollo  is  being 
led  by  the  very  man.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  who  as  a  senator  and  vice  president 
was  a  principal  architect  In  organizing  U.S. 
space  policy  and  pushing  It  into  a  vigorous 
program  of  manned  space  flight  with  the 
Gemini  and  Apollo  missions. 

President  Johnson  is  about  to  decelerate 
the  future  pace  of  the  manned  space  flight 
program  at  the  very  time  that  It  is  providing 
the  only  favorable  Impression  of  his  admin- 
istration's policies  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  the  welter  of  ugly  news  from  race  riots, 
financial  inflation  and  the  Southeast  Asian 
war.  the  tremendous  technical  achievements 
of  the  Gemini  program  have  portrayed 
around  the  world  the  picture  of  a  vigorous, 
courageous  and  Imaginative  nation  with  an 
impact  and  authenticity  not  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  molders  of  domestic  policy. 

The  full  effect  of  a  major  slowdown  in  fu- 
ture manned  space  fiight  programs  will  be- 
come most  evident  to  the  American  public 
at  the  very  time  that  the  Soviet  program 
picks  up  new  momentum  by  Initial  flight 
testing  of  Its  lunar  landing  mission  boosters 
and  multi-manned  spacecraft. 

The  first  manned  flights  of  Apollo  hard- 
ware win  begin  at  Just  about  the  same  time 
the  program  funding  pushes  over  the  top  of 
a  parabola  and  gathers  the  descent  rate  of  a 
ski-Jumper  on  the  way  down. 

The  amoimts  required  In  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  to  maintain  the  future  pace  of 
the  manned  space  flight  program  beyond 
Apwllo  are  relatively  small  in  comparison 
with  the  amounts  already  appropriated  for 
Apollo.  From  the  lack  of  a  small  but  timely 
Investment  now  a  major  disaster  could  ,de- 
velop  for  the  1070's.  Once  again  the  political 
orientation  governed  by  annual  budget  and 
biennial  election  cycles  is  at  odds  with  the 
longer  term  development  cycle  required  for 
advanced  technology. 

We  have  never  maintained  there  was  any- 
thing sacrosanct  about  the  level  of  the  NASA 
budget.  With  the  ample  federal  funding  It 
has  already  received  NASA  has  acquired  lay- 
ers of  administrative  lard  faster  than  any 
other  governmental  agency  In  the  history  of 
this  republic.  As  a  starter  In  trimming  this 
fiscal  fat  we  suggest  that  NASA  dispense 
with  Its  extensive  stable  of  speech  ghost- 
writers and  store  all  available  cliches  in  a 
computer  memory  drum  where  they  could  be 
speedily  programed  into  any  speech  any 
NASA  official  is  likely  to  give  at  a  more  rea- 
sonable cost  than  by  the  present  hack- 
typewriter  technique. 

The  Johnson  Administration  is  beset  by  a 
wide  variety  of  truly  vexing  ijoblems  as  It 
faces  Its  mldcourse  reckoning  with  the  elec- 
torate next  month.  There  U  simply  not  going 
to  be  enough  money  to  continue  fighting  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  do  all  the  other  things 
that  might  constitute  desirable  federal  pro- 
grams. Thus  any  major  Increase  In  the 
NASA  budget  would  be  both  unreasonable 
and  unnecessary  at  this  time. 

What  Is  necessary  is  a  policy  decision  from 
the  Executive  Branch  on  which  direction  the 
post-Apollo  effort  should  take  and  provision 
for  the  early  Incremental  funding  of  con- 
tinued technical  development  toward  the 
stated  policy  goals.  Most  of  the  various  al- 
ternatives   for    the   post-Apollo   effort    have 


been  thoroughly  explored  and  most  of  the 
technical  development  required  is  within  the 
aerospace  industry's  current  capability. 
What  It  will  take  to  get  this  effort  going  is 
some  political  cotirage  to  restate  the  neces- 
sity or  proceeding  beyond  Apollo,  a  decision 
to  chart  a  specific  course  from  the  available 
alternatives  and  some  modest  Fiscal  1968 
funding  to  retain  the  technical  resources 
that  wUl  be  required  for  the  future— particu- 
larly engineering  and  scientific  manpower. 
This  combination  of  activity  has  already  been 
deferred  one  year  beyond  its  critical  moment 
by  the  Johnson  Administration.  Delay  for 
another  fiscal  year  could  impose  a  braking 
effect  from  which  eventual  acceleration  would 
be  much  more  costly  and  much  less  effective. 

— Robert  Hotz. 


Dr.  Lowell  Rnttell  Ditzen  Gives  Signifi- 
cant Sermon  at  tbe  National  Presby- 
terian Chorch— Urges  Priority  Be  Given 
to  Religion — Reminds  of  the  Greatness 
and  Grandeur  of  God 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WIST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  13.  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently read  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Lowell  Rus- 
sell Ditzen,  delivered  in  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church  on  July  31.  1966, 
which  has  a  profound  and  significant 
meaning.  Dr.  Ditzen  is  highly  recognized 
for  his  authorship  of  numerous  publi- 
cations. 

The  sermon,  "Take  Religion  Prom  the 
Tag  End  and  Put  It  at  the  Head,"  un- 
derlines a  message  of  concern  and  chal- 
lenge. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
it  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Take  Religion  From  the  Tag  End  and 
Put  It  at  the  Head 

(By  Lowell  Russell  Ditzen,  D.D  ,  LL  D  ) 

Text:  ".  .  .  the  glory  of  Jehovah  was  upon 
the  house;  and  they  gave  thanks  unto  Je- 
hovah saying,  'for  He  Is  good:  for  His  loving 
kindness  endureth  forever.' "  n  Chronicles 
7:1-11. 

From  many  standpoints  the  greatest  King 
In  Israel's  history  was  David.  He  was  a  su- 
perb administrator.  He  was  an  able  general. 
Under  his  reign  his  people  came  to  their 
highest  level  of  power,  prestige  and  prosper- 
ity. Yet  he  failed  in  his  most  desired  ac- 
complishment— to  build  a  permanent  temple 
to  Jehovah.  That  achievement,  for  which 
his  people  had  dreamed  before  him,  was  de- 
nied that  mighty  King. 

But  in  the  following  reign,  under  Solomon. 
David's  son,  the  great  temple  was  carefully 
built  and  gloriously  dedicated.  It  was  the 
greatest  buUdlng  of  the  Hebrews.  Crowning 
the  heights  of  Jerusalem,  it  stood  as  the  most 
stirring  achievement  of  a  people  who  put 
their  religion  not  at  the  tag-end  of  the 
column,  but  in  the  primary  place. 

How  far  reaching  were  the  Influences  of 
Solomon's  temple!  It  served  as  a  repository 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  It  inspired  a 
rich  culture  In  music  and  craftsmanship.  It 
fired  the  imagination  of  the  prophets.  It 
gave  comfort  to  the  sorrowing.     It  instilled 
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eourmge  during  dark  and  trying  days  of  coa- 
fllet.  Through  Its  treasured  teaching  a  boy 
XroiM  Naaaretta.  called  Jesus,  was  nurtured 
In  bcoMl  rUtrnt  of  the  mind  and  souL  When 
It  was  dwUcJttad.  the  Chronicler  affirmed  that 
tlM  glory  ot  Jehorah  was  upon  the  bouse, 
«nd  tba  people  said:  "He  Is  good,  His  loving 
lilinlnniii  endureth  forever." 

Some  of  ua  may  not  stand  in  the  racial 
tr»dltk>n  of  the  Hebrews,  but  we  reverently 
•taad  In  their  great  spiritual  tradition.  We. 
today,  cannot  recall  the  dedication  of  that 
temple  without  feeling  a  glowing  of  the 
heart.  The  song  that  was  sung  then,  "His 
lOTlng  irinrtTi*—  endureth  forever,"  we  stUl 
sine  3.000  yean  later,  and  It  still  brings  an 
y»ro»>i<«g  at  U^  soul  through  lu  beneficent 
awurancea.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  He- 
brews, people  and  Kings  alike,  to  put  religion 
first.  They  buUt  their  greatest  building  as 
a  symbol  of  their  first  allegiance  to  God  and 
values  of  the  spirit — and  their  efforts  still 
bless  and  Inspire  mankind. 

Men  and  women.  I  propose  to  you  that  the 
greatest  thing  we  can  do  for  ourselves  as  In- 
dlTlduals,  for  our  country  and  our  world.  Is 
to  move  that  concept  of  the  Hebrews — to  give 
religion  top  priority — from  any  secondary 
place  it  may  have  In  our  praytns.  our  thlnk- 
and,  our  devotion,  our  giving,  and  to  put  it 
near  the  baadt 

The  time  may  be  at  hand  with  all  the  ac- 
coDHi^lahnients  of  a  Davi#  era — to  be  Solo- 
mons, and  baild  the  institutions  of  religion 
into  a  vitality  unique  In  history. 

I  don't  need  to  belabor  you  with  the  point 
tliat  our  ooontry  was  founded  by  a  i>eople 
with  religious  impulse  and  conviction.  It 
Is  obvious,  too,  that  this  nation  needs  re- 
ligion's guidance  and  Inspiration  to  be  main- 
tained as  Amei^. 

Its  discoverer.  Columbus,  dedicated  this 
western  world  to  God.  Its  great  documenU, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
constitution  have  their  rootage  in  the  Bible. 
Our  form  ot  government  Is  taken  almost  in 
toto  fran  the  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment developed  by  the  Reformed  and 
PrMbyterlan  tradttion.  "Tea,"  you  may  say, 
"it's  an  old  story  I"  But  I  respond  It  needs 
^^niwg  »g»in  and  again  and  again  t 

Tliese  great  foundation  stones  of  our  na- 
tion need  constant  tuck-polntlng.  like  the 
btidc  and  stonework  In  your  home  requires 
it.  Tht  tuckpolntlng  mortar  1*  the  Integrity, 
tiM  ssBse  of  rlghteoosness,  the  love  of  free- 
dom, and  above  all  the  sense  of  God  and 
devotion  to  Christ  that  comes  from  men  and 
women  of  religious  convictions. 

Ask  what  resources  and  values  are  primary 
for  our  country,  and  how  can  we  evade  re- 
sponding, "the  producing  of  men  and  wom- 
Ht  In  our  homes  and  in  our  businesses.  In 
OUT  pqMtint'  and  professional  life,  who  have 
fHM»*«at*wg  of  the  religious  direction,  some- 
ttiinc  ot  the  spiritual  purpose  that  created 
America  first  ot  all." 

Tea.  give  reUglon  priority — for  the  sake  of 
your  oountey. 

But  leave  the  scene  of  our  nation  and  look 
at  tbs  larger  f  istas  ot  the  world  today.  Where 
an  tbs  gravest  threats?  You  say,  "There  are 
eeaoMmle,  trade.  mlUtary  and  political  tcn- 
^^ft^^  in  our  world."  Ko  doubt  of  It.  The 
portents  are  grave.  One  Polaris  submarine, 
which  we  are  laoduclng  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  month,  carries  enough  atomic  power,  I  am 
told,  to  destroy  civilization.  But  Is  not  the 
most  decisive  cleavage  between  our  western 
Iras  world  and  communism — a  religious 
ratber  than  a  military  or  political  one?  Isn't 
tbs  deepest  cut  between  us  based  on  our 
^lUoaophf  and  theology? 

liOokl  Ob  tbe  one  band:  a  basic  belief  In 
Ood;  a  sssMs  ot  the  sanctity  of  hum^n  per- 
aanalitr:  acoeptanoe  of  a  moral  law;  a  rec- 
ffgnm^fj^  that  God  Is  In  man.  On  the  other 
baisd:  disbelief  In  Ood:  denial  of  moral 
values  derived  from  that  belief:  the  state 
supreme;  the  individual  personality  nothing. 


Is  not  this   the   basic   chasm   In    our   world 
today? 

Our  government  takes  sizable  segrments  of 
ovir  productivity  u>  provide  for  military  op- 
position against  what  we  call  tne  Oonunu- 
nlstic  menace.  We  accept  It  as  a  terrible 
necessity  to  spend  a  tenth  of  our  annual 
budget  and  send  our  young  men  to  Viet- 
nam. But  itsn't  it  true  that  the  re:\l  menace 
is  in  the  minds  and  souls  of  mankind?  The 
leadership  and  vision  tliat  can  create  a  world 
order  whce  there  is  uiiderst.mding  and 
equality  and  peace — Tliat  inspired  dynamic 
must  come,  I  contend,  from  our  churches. 

If  you  want  to  have  a  part  in  the  gigantic 
see-saw  of  our  times,  you  must  deal  with 
this  question:  'Shouldn't  I  be  putting  my 
weight  on  the  side  of  a  vital  religion?" 
m 
Again.  I  plead  for  the  ancient  vision  of 
the  Hebrew  to  put  reliarion  first  because  our 
modem  church  can  be  a  laboratory  to  find 
the  answers  to  the  most  urgent  personal  and 
social   problem.s   of   our  time. 

Listen  to  this  Inventory  of  America: 
Riots  in  our  cities. 

Revolt  and  confusion  among  numbers  of 
our  young  people 

Mental  hospitals  overcrowded. 
One     In     every     four     of    our     marriages 
foundering. 

Fear,  tension,  joylessness.  Insecurity,  writ- 
ten In  the  hearts  and  on  the  faces  of  our 
people. 

Who  or  what  will  solve  the  dilemmas? 
Education''  Medicine?  Government?  Each 
has  a  part  to  play  in  meeting  these  problems. 
But  is  not  the  institution  that  can  go  to  the 
deepest  fundamentals — that  can  do  the  most 
to  heal  a  crushed  .spirit — that  c,»n  give  fresh 
direction  to  shattered  hopes — that  can  really 
cleanse  a  man  burdened  with  gvillt  and  re- 
morse— a  redemptive  church? 

What  Institution  can  most  effectively  take 
a  man  with  a  withering  Inferiority  and  give 
him  a  more  balanced  sense  of  self-confi- 
dence, or  on  the  other  hand,  an  Individual 
who  has  a  blatant  aggressiveness  and  give  to 
him  a  restrained  humility?  Is  It  medicine? 
Education?  Government?  Or  Is  It  the 
chiirch— a  vital  church,  with  the  ■wisdom  to 
use  its  priceless  reservoirs  of  truth  and  love 
and  peace,  and  the  sensitiveness  to  utilize 
the  findings  of  modem  science  and  tech- 
nology? I  put  a  growing  confidence  In  the 
necessity  for  the  church! 

We  live  In  a  world  of  such  amazing  por- 
tent. We  can  destroy  civilization  or  usher 
In  an  era  of  the  greatest  Justice  and  pros- 
perity In  all  of  history.  There  is  an  almost 
unbelievable  expansion  of  man's  knowledge. 
I'm  told  that  the  amount  of  new  information 
each  week — new  facts  about  the  tmlverse, 
fresh  techniques  for  riU^lzlng  physical 
energy — can  occupy  a  series  of  volumes 
equivalent  to  a  new  set  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Brlttanlca.  How  can  these  new  skills,  this 
fresh  burgeoning  of  knowledge,  be  effectively 
used  for  man's  welfare? 

A  scientific  friend  of  mine  told  me  not  long 
ago  that  "science  is  at  the  point  where  It 
can  take  man  apart.  But  who."  he  asked, 
"is  going  to  tell  us  in  what  way  to  put  him 
back  together  again?  "  Indeed,  what  Institu- 
tion Is  the  one  most  strategically  situated 
to  bring  together  the  various  scientific  fields 
and  ask  for  the  implications  of  what  they  are 
finding  and  dolng-and  then  saying.  "This 
Is  the  way  we  ought  to  be  going  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind!"  Here  again  I  must  say  It 
is  that  Institution  that  la  most  concerned 
with  the  origin  of  life  and  The  lUtlmate 
Destiny  of  Man — the   church. 

You  may  very  rightly  say.  "'Well,  that's  all 
very  high-sounding.  Parson,  you're  painting 
with  a  big  brush  today.  But  what,  specifi- 
cally and  practically,  is  the  possible  part  for 
me  to  play  In  all  this?"  I'd  like  to  offer  this 
answer.     Give  to  the  church  that  Is  yours  a 


top  priority  In  your  thinking.  In  your  pray- 
ing, in  yoiu-  talking.  In  your  giving! 

There  is  only  one  National  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country,  and  only  one  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Center.  We  have  a 
unique  opportunity  in  our  congregation,  In 
our  Church  and  Center,  located  here  in  th° 
most  powerful  Capital  In  the  world,  to  be 
an  instrument  to  Influence  for  good  the 
present  and  the  futtue  of  the  human  race. 
Some  of  you  know,  others  may  not.  of  the 
programs  and  conferences  we  are  developing 
tlirough  the  Center  to  deal  with  "this  new 
age."  We  have  brought  to  Washington 
leading  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  clergy 
from  each  of  our  State  Capitals  to  confront 
them  with  the  question.  "How  can  we  ad- 
minister the  Word  and  the  Sacraments  more 
effectively  to  men  In  our  State  Govern- 
ments?" A  recent  conference.  Jointly  held 
with  the  Presbyterian  Center  and  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral,  centered  on  the  field  of 
Genetics  and  the  question  as  to  how  can 
man  be  controlled,  and  how  far  should  he  be 
controlled?  Early  in  the  fall,  your  Center 
will  sponsor  a  conference  that  will  deal  with 
the  Consultation  on  Church  Union.  With 
key  leaders  from  across  the  country  the  basic 
problems  that  confront  the  movement  to- 
ward Christian  Unity  will  be  studied. 

Yes  Indeed  we  have  great  oppwrtunltles 
here  In  Washington — unique  opportunities 
In  The  National  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Center.  And  so,  I  plead  with  you,  that  you 
give  this  work  top  priority.  Attend  the 
church  services.  Bring  others  here,  while 
we  are  in  this  transition  stage.  Learn  more 
of  our  plans  and  become  excited  with  the 
great  prospect  which  we  have — to  build  a 
great  Church  and  Center  for  our  Nation,  for 
our  God,  and  for  the  world. 

And  I  would  plead  very  specifically,  that 
you  give  top  priority  to  the  National  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  your  stewardship — in 
your  giving. 

Of  course  the  problems  we  face  In  our 
stewardship  are  many.  We  have  high  taxes. 
Living  costs  are  rising  and  we  all  want  the 
beet  things  for  ourselves  and  our  families. 
Innumerable  appeals  come  to  each  of  us. 

The  United  States  Treasury  lists  over  30,- 
000  Incorporated  organizations  to  which  otir 
contributions  are  deductible  from  our  In- 
come tax.  Mentioning  this  to  a  friend  he  re- 
sponded. "I  dcm't  doubt  it.  I  think  all  30,000 
of  them  have  been  after  me."  Another  man 
In  business  told  me.  "I  asked  my  secretary 
to  check  the  number  of  organizations  that 
appealed  to  our  ofBce  for  gifts.  Within  a 
period  of  several  months  182  appeals  had 
come."    I  know  what  we  all  face. 

These  are  facts  ot  which  we  are  all  aware. 
Put  alongside  that  set  of  facts  the  challenge 
of  this  other  fact — that  religion  has  a  unique 
c^portunity  In  our  generation  to  do  more 
constructive  good  than  ever  before. 

As  I  read  to  you  a  paragraph,  received  some 
time  ago,  I  wish  you'd  guess  as  to  its  source. 
Listen:  "Western  Christian  Civilization  bases 
its  development  on  the  Sovereignty  of  one 
God.  Prom  this  concept  comes  our  moral  law 
and  the  theory  of  the  fellowship  of  man  to 
man.  The  Christian  philosophy  stresses  the 
worth  of  the  Individual.  If  you  regard  your 
wealth  as  a  stewardship  of  material  things 
according  to  the  Christian  teachings,  you 
will  want  to  share  your  estate  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  present  generation  and  to 
benefit  those  who  come  after,"  I  Imagine 
most  of  you  woxild  say,  "That  must  have 
been  from  an  editorial  in  some  religious  mag- 
azine." Not  at  all!  It's  from  a  publication 
distributed  by  the  Trust  Department  of  one 
of  the  leading  banks  of  New  York  City. 
Here  Is  a  commercial  and  business  house, 
adding  Its  voice  in  affirmation  to  our  theme 
this  momlng — give  religion  top  priority! 

Think  of  the  opportunltlee  smd  the  needs 
of  our  Christian  institutions.  Make  your 
pledge,   and  ask    others  to  do  the  same  as 
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you  see  this  great  ch'':irch  going  forward.  Im- 
parting a  glory  to  larger  circles — a  glory  that 
we  may  yet  only  dimly  envisage — a  glory 
even  m6re  exciting  than  that  of  an  old 
temple  of  long  ago,  where  men  felt  the  great- 
ness and  grandeur  of  their  God  and  were 
strengthened  by  the  eternal  message,  "His 
loving  kindness  endureth    forever." 

David's  work  Is  being  done.  So  let's  be 
Solomons — building  the  Church  of  the  ever 
enlarging  God  whose  hand  we  see  In  our 
opportunities.  Make  His  Glory  fill  our 
hearts,  our  towns,  our  country,  our  world, 
through  this  Church  and  Her  Christ  whom 
we  love  and  serve. 

Prayer:  "Our  Father,  help  us  to  fulfill  o\ir 
high  role  of  stewardship  for  Thee  and  oiu- 
fellow  men.  Help  us  to  use  more  fully  oiu" 
inner  and  outward  resources  that  we  may  do 
the  most  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 

"Give  ua  vision  and  enthusiasm  and  gen- 
erosity for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Church  He  founded.    Amen." 
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Speech  of  Beloved  Sam  Rose  at  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  Encampment 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12.  1966 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  the  demands  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  running  deep  Into 
October,  I  was  unable  to  meet  with  my 
comrades  at  the  68th  national  encamp- 
ment *of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans at  Lansing,  Mich.  This  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  me.  The  bonds  that 
unite  us  In  the  oldest  of  the  Nation's 
active  veteran  organizations  Is  very 
strong. 

James  H.  McElroy,  the  able  and  tire- 
less adjutant  general  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  speech  of  Sam  Rose  at  the 
encampment  and  this  I  am  Including  in 
my  remarks.     General  McElroy  writes: 

Mr.  Rose  had  been  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration more  than  48  years  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  on  October  31,  1965,  and 
had  been  the  personal  representative  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  at  our  National  En- 
campment for  the  past  20  years.  He  is 
known  as  "Mr.  VA."  and  has  received  the 
highest  award  for  exceptional  meritorious 
service  In  the  Veterans  Administration. 

You  and  I  know  that  he  has  been  the  beet 
friend  that  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
lias  ever  had  and  w«  will  never  be  able  to 
repay  him  for  all  the  services  he  has  rendered 
our  comrades  and  their  dependents  these 
many  years. 

The  address  of  the  beloved  Sam  Rose 
follows : 

This  Is  an  occasion  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  for  sometime.  'When  an  orga- 
.  nlzatlon  as  Important  In  American  life  as 
the  United  Stetes  War  Veterans  reaches  Its 
68th  National  Encampment,  any  man  as 
deeply  Interested  as  I  am  in  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs would  feel  both  proud  and  honored  to 
be  a  part  of  such  an  Encampment. 

Plrst,  I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  moment 
«  your  time  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  great 
nian— your  fine  Adjutant  General,  James  H 
McElroy.     He  has  given  you  such  splendid 


leadership  In  the  Nation's  Capitol.  He  Is  a 
wonderful  combination  of  youthful  energy 
with  wisdom  of  maturity.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  him  well  for  a  number 
of  years.  His  friendship  Is  one  of  the  treas- 
lu-es  I  shall  always  value  most  devotedly. 

Now,  let's  talk  about  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans.  I  have  always  had  a  warm 
spot  in  my  heart  for  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Nation 
salutes  you,  the  Nation  honors  you  and  It 
holds  you  in  great  esteem!  Is  It  any  wonder? 
Yours  Is  a  proud  heritage!  You  belong  to  a 
■Volunteer  Army  that  rushed  to  your  coun- 
try's service.  You  served  with  valor  and  dis- 
tinction. You  earned  your  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  History. 

I  have  a  very  special  feeling  about  coming 
here.  I  don't  consider  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  as  Just  another  veterans'  orga- 
nization. I  think  of  you  as  something  very 
special,  very  unique.  There  is  not  another 
organization  such  as  yours!  Therefore  I  feel 
privileged  to  address  your  National  Encamp- 
ment. Your  organization  has  made  so  many 
significant  contributions  to  the  life  of  our 
nation — and  has  given  added  dimensions  to 
the  word  "patriotism." 

The  way  I  see  It,  you  are  both  "Old 
Timers"  and  the  "New  Timers"  of  America. 
Sure,  you  are  "Old  Timers"  and  proudly 
so!  The  war  you  fought  Is  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  in  this  country's  past. 
That's  not  yesterday  by  any  means.  But 
even  though  your  war  was  a  long  time  In  the 
past,  I  stlU  consider  you  "New  Timers"  be- 
cause that  war  really  ushered  In  the  mod- 
ern era  In  which  we  now  live.  It  really  was 
a  turning  point  In  American  history.  It 
marked  the  end  of  one  era  and  the  begin- 
ning of  another.  It  was  page  one  of  an 
e.xcitlng  drama  that  is  still  going  on  ...  a 
drama  that  began  with  you,  each  of  you! 

It  Is  the  drama  that  Includes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  automobile  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  airplane,  and  we  all  know  how 
those  two  means  of  transportation  have 
changed  human  life.  It  Is  the  drama  of 
flights  to  outer  space  and  to  the  moon,  and 
who  knows  where  next?  It  Is  the  drama  of 
the  development  of  the  atom  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  and 
who  can  tell  which  of  the  two  Is  really  more 
Important?  It  is  the  drama  of  better  health 
and  longer  life  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  also  the  drama  of  the  potential  for 
bigger  and  more  devastating  warrs,  a  dream 
that  defies  all  our  dreams,  and  outshoots  the 
wildest  flights  of  our  imagination. 

This  Is  the  drama  that  you  had  so  much 
to  do  with,  by  your  outstanding  service 
around  the  turn  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
You  helped  bring  about  this  exciting  new 
age.  No  wonder  you  are  different!  No 
wonder  I  call  you  "New  Timers"  as  well  as 
"Old  Timers"! 

But  that's  not  your  only  claim  to  fame. 
There  Is  something  even  deeper  and  longer 
lasting  than  that.  Let  me  quote  something 
that  Is  familiar  to  all  of  you: 

"Americanism  Is  an  unfailing  love  of  coun- 
try; loyalty  to  Its  institutions  and  Ideals; 
eagerness  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies- 
undivided  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  a  desire 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  posterity," 

How  many  times  have  you  repeated  thoee 
simple  but  stirring  words?  How  many  hun- 
dreds of  times? 

Those  words,  which  you  repeat  In  unison 
at  every  meeting  of  a  Camp,  symbolize  an- 
other side  of  the  greatness  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  It  Is  the  greatness  of 
Bta.bllity.  of  lasting  values,  of  a  deeper  mean- 
ing of  America. 

Those  words  mean  the  same  today  as  they 
meant  when  they  were  first  penned  many, 
many  years  ago.  Those  words  represent  the 
very  opposite  of  ciiange  in  America.  They 
represent  the  stability  of  America,  the  eter- 
nal  truths   of  America,   the   greatness  that 


George  Washington  dreamed  of.  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  of,  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
gave  his  life  for  and  that  our  own  great  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Balnee  Johnson  strives  night 
and  day  to  achieve. 

No  matter  how  many  drastic  changes  oc- 
cur on  the  face  of  this  land,  the  stability 
represented  by  these  words  shines  forth 
eternally. 

Wars  come  and  wars  go.  Political  parties 
rise  and  fall.  Styles  change.  Attitudes  of 
our  citizens  change.  The  ebb  and  flow  of 
history  go  on  and  on  and  on — and  thru  It 
all  remains  the  underlying  stability  of  our 
land,  as  represented  by  your  great  words  and 
great  sacrifice's. 

And  so  you  and  your  organization  stand 
for  the  changes  of  American  life.  And  you 
also  stand  for  the  eternal  verities  of  Ameri- 
can life.  That  is  why  America  thinks  so 
highly  of  you  and  thru  a  system  of  Veterans' 
Benefits,  a  way  has  been  provided  for  your 
h^lth  and  welfare. 

You  have  earned  your  place  In  the  hearts 
of  yotu-  countrymen  and  in  the  history 
books  that  will  continue  to  be  written  long 
after  all  of  us  are  gone.  You  will  forever  be 
a  part  of  our  Nation  and  a  reason  for  her 
greatness. 

Now.  I  must  stop.  I  don't  want  to  be  like 
the  speaker  who  went  on  and  on  until  he 
eventually  empUed  the  hall.  There  was  only 
one  man  left,  and  he  said  to  that  man, 
"You Ye  a  real  southern  gentleman,"  to  which 
the  man  replied,  "I'm  not;  I'm  the  next 
speaker." 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  and  to  all  that  you  represent. 
May  you  always  be  blessed  in  all  that  you 
do. 


Obstrnction  of  Armed  Forces 


SPEECH 

OP 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12,  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H,R.  12047)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960. 

Mr.  PELXiY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be 
perfectly  frank  and  admit  that  a  lot  of  us 
do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  and 
therefore  intend  to  support  H.R.  12047, 
which  would  prohibit  the  solicitation,' 
collection,  and  delivery  of  any  money  or 
property  for  use  of  any  foreign  power  in 
armed  conflict,  and  likewise,  would  pro- 
hibit obstruction  of  our  military  person- 
nel and  supplies,  where  the  Intent  is  to 
injure  the  United  States. 

The  Justice  Department  opposed  the  • 
bill  on  tlie  basis  that  the  law  already 
covers  such  matters,  and  it  is  widely  said 
that  tills  legislation  is  for  political  pur- 
po.ses. 

But  what  I  want  to  know  15,  If  the  law 
prohibits  these  un-American  acts,  why 
has  the  Justice  Department  not  done 
anything  about  it? 

In  my  support  of  this  bill  today,  frankly 
I  know  it  is  not  going  through  the  Senate. 
My  vote  will  be  an  expression  of  per- 
sonal feeling  that  next  year  the  com- 
mittee will  come  out  with  a  much  better 
bill — a  bill  that  is  clear  and  that  will 
protect  all  citiaens  regardless  of  their 
views,  tmder  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution. 
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In  the  last  hours  and  final  days  of  this 
89th  Congress,  why  Is  this  legislation 
keeping  us  here  at  this  late  hour?  It 
seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  scheduled  this  bill 
at  all. 

But  I  do  not  approve  of  the  leftwing 
lunatic  fringe  and  so,  reluctantly,  I  will 
vote  "aye"  on  final  passage. 


The  10th  AnnJTeriary  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution 


.since  ceased  to  be  held  wTih  a^deep  ded- 
ication by  the  Hungarian  and  other  cap- 
tive peoples. 


SPEECH 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JISSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
23d  of  this  month  will  mark  the  10th 
anniversary  of  an  event  which  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  On  that 
eventful  day  a  decade  ago  there  oc- 
curred In  Budapest  the  beginning  of  a 
fatal  crack  in  the  monolithic  ranks  of 
communism.  The  people  of  Hungary 
rose  against  a  hateful  regime  which  had 
l)een  imposed  by  brute  force  upon  them 
l)y  an  alien  state.  The  patriots  of  Hun- 
gary demonstrated  to  all  the  world  that 
communism  is  not  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
tiu"e,  that  human  freedom  and  national 
self-determination  are  the  real  motivat- 
ing forces  for  peoples. 

The  Communists  have  always  claimed 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
man.  They  have  also  believed  that  they 
could  convince  people  of  the  validity  of 
their  creed  if  they  could  dominate  the 
educational  process.  In  Hungary  they 
were  given  the  opportunity.  They  were 
the  absolute  masters  of  that  nation. 
They  could  organize  society  as  they  saw 
fit.  Moreover,  they  could  indoctrinate 
the  youth  with  little  fear  of  having  to 
ccHnpete  with  conflicting  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
national  ret>elllon  against  the  Commu- 
nist puppets  of  Moscow  the  depth  of  the 
falsehood  of  these  Communist  tenets 
was  exposed  to  an  awe-struck  world. 
Many  of  us  can  recall  the  poignant  pic- 
tures of  boys  shouldering  rifles  to  fight 
against  the  oncoming  Soviet  tanks. 
Such  pictures  are  truly  worth  a  million 
words.  They  should  forever  bury  the 
myth  put  forth  by  the  Communists  and 
their  apologists  that  communism  Is  a 
rational  system  which  can  be  appreci- 
ated by  the  youth  of  a  country  who  have 
not  been  corrupted  by  the  Ideas  of  their 
elders. 

The  overt  struggle  for  liberty  was 
ended  within  a  few  tragic  days.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  lesson  is  there  for  men 
to  see  and  heed.  The  emptiness  of 
Communist  propaganda  has  been  ex- 
posed. Men  despise  the  cruel  system 
which  the  followers  of  Marx  and  Lenin 
say  they  should  love.  We  should  take 
heart  from  the  sacrifices  of  those  for- 
lorn heroes  of  Hungary.  Their  cause 
was  not  eradicated  before  1956.    And 


A  Visit  to  Friends 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

Of 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF     FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEhE-VTATlVTS; 

Thursday.  October  13.  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  expresses  de- 
light that  President  John.son  will  be 
using  his  trip  to  the  Mainla  conference  as 
an  occa.sion  to  nsit  other  countries — be- 
sides the  PWlippine.s— which  have  lent 
support  to  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam 

The  paper  point.s  out  tJiat  our  need  to 
be  better  understotxl  by  those  Asian 
countries  which  prefer  not  to  commit 
themselves  to  U.S.  policy  should  not  pre- 
vent us  from  manifesting  our  gratitude 
to  those  which  have  taken  a  stand  at  our 
side. 

Our  strength  has  made  such  a  choice 
possible. 

The  article  follows- 

A  Vtsrr  tij  Frienos 

We  are  delighted  that  President  Johnson 
will  be  using  his  trip  to  the  Manila  confer- 
ence as  an  occasion  to  visit  the  five  other 
countries — besides  the  Philippines — which 
are  helping  the  United  States  militarily  in 
Vietnam  We  are  happy  that  he  is  managing 
to  Include  In  his  itinerarj-  friendly  Malaysia 
as  well. 

Some  conunentators  make  the  mistalce  of 
denigrauug.  or  at  leiust  down-grading,  the 
a.ssistance  coming  to  the  United  Stales  in 
Vietnam  from  the  Plulippines,  Thailand. 
■South  Korea.  .Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
Of  course  there  is  an  urger.t  need  for  the 
United  SUates  to  undersUmd  better — and  to 
be  understood  better  by— thc>se  lands  In  Asia 
which  prefer  not  to  commit  themselves  to 
American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  that 
is  no  reason  to  have  any  reservations  about 
or  to  withhold  gratitude  from  the  countries 
which  have  felt  able  to  take  a  stand  at  tlie 
United  States'  side 

No  matt.er  what  their  spokesmen  might 
say.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  every  country 
on  the  periphery  of  China  recognizes  that 
American  power,  or  the  shadow  of  American 
power.  Is  a  counterweight  that  Inevitably 
helps  lessen  the  pressure  that  all  China's 
neighbors  must  feel.  When  you  live  next 
door  to  a  giant  ycu  cannot  f.iil  to  be  aware 
of  hlni. 

Deb4\te.  arises,  however,  when  you  try  to 
decide  how  best  to  organize  things  so  that 
the  giant  will  not  lean  too  heavily  on  your 
fence— or  even  crash  through  it.  Do  you 
simply  mollify  the  giant  by  leaning  over 
backward  never  to  irritate  him?  Or  do  you 
let  the  giant  know  that  you  have  rich  and 
powerful  friends  whom  you  can  call  In, 
should  he  get  obstreperous  or  over-demand- 
ing? 

Most  of  the  lands  which  Mr  Johnson  will 
be  visiting  have  choeen  the  latter  course. 
But  those  lands  which  have  chosen  the  for- 
mer— that  of  not  taking  sides — have  been 
able  to  make  that  choice  (we  venture  to  sug- 
gest) because  the  existence  of  American 
power   over   the  horizon    is   a  kind    of    last- 


ditch  Insurance  for  them,  even  if  they  would 
never  openly  so  admit.  The  ImjwrUint  thing, 
however,  is  that  the  United  States  should  re- 
spect their  choice. 

There  is  a  fiu-ther  aspect  of  th6  Presidents 
Journey  that  strikes  us.  It  Is  the  Increas- 
ing tendency  to  talk  of  It  as  simply  as  Asian 
trip.  This  Is  not  strictly  accurate,  since  two 
of  his  imiportant  stops  are  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand;  both  would  probably  insist  on 
being  called  Pacific  rather  than  Asian  lands. 
But  the  way  In  which  people  bracket  them 
more  and  more  with  Asia  is  a  sure  Indication 
of  how  both  Australians  and  New  Zelanders 
are  coming  to  recognize  that  their  nearest 
neighbors  are  in  Asia — even  if  their  closest 
friends  are  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

Atistralia  and  New  Zealand  do,  in  fact, 
occupy  a  key  geographical  position  Just  be- 
low the  hinge  where  the  Pacific  meets  the 
Indian  Ocean  off  Southeast  Asia  A  key  geo- 
graphical position  bespeaking  perhaps  a  key 
role  not   yet  fully  revealed. 


Calling  Russia  on  Space 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13,  1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States,  in  its  determined  search  for  an 
international  space  treaty,  has  made  a 
worthy  counterproposal  to  Russia's  de- 
mands concerning  satellite  tracking  fa- 
cilities. 

U.N.  Ambassador  Goldberg  has  an- 
nounced that  we  are  prepared  to  make 
tracking  facilities  In  the  United  States 
available  to  Russia  if  mutually  beneficial 
agreements  can  be  worked  out. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  Johnson  administration's 
move,  declares  a  treaty  governing  the 
exploration  of  outer  space  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  delayed.  And  it  adds  that  the 
U.S.  offer  should  serve  to  smoke  out 
Russia  on  its  willingness  to  cooperate. 

I  submit  the  Sun-Times  editorial  on 
the  subject  for  the  Record  : 

UNITED   States  Calls  Russia  on   Space 

The  drafting  of  an  International  treaty  to 
govern  space  exploration  has  been  blocked 
In  the  United  Nations  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Russians  demand  that  nations  which 
grant  satellite  tracking  facilities  to  any  gov- 
ernment must  make  the  same  facilities  avail- 
able to  all,  without  reciprocity  and  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  granting 
the  facility.  The  United  States  and  most  of 
the  20  friendly  governments  which  harbor 
U.S.  tracking  facilities  have  objected  strongly 
to  this  demand  on  the  ground  that  such 
agreements  are  negotiated  bilaterally  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  commitment  and  common 
advantage. 

In  his  UN  speech  last  week  Ambassador 
Goldberg  met  Russia's  demands  with  a  coun- 
termove.  Goldberg  said  the  United  State* 
was  prepared  to  make  tracking  facilities  in 
the  United  States  available  to  Russia  if  "mu- 
tually beneficial  agreements"  cotUd  be  worked 
out.  A  somewhat  similar  offer  was  made  by 
President  Kennedy  In  1962,  when  he  proposed 
that  the  United  States  and  Russia  build  and 
equip  radio  tracking  stations  in  each  other's 
territory.  In  that  proposal,  which  Khru- 
shchev appeared  to  favor,  each  nation  wotiid 
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operate  the  other's  equipment  to  track  satel- 
lites. 

A  treaty  to  govern  outer  space  exploration 
Is  too  important  to  be  delayed.  It  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  establish  the  rule  of  law  in  outer 
space  before  the  arms  race  reaches  outward. 
The  U.S.  offer  should  serve  to  smoke  Russia 
out  on  the  Issue  and  determine  if  it  is  willing 
to  co-operate  or  not. 


Columbus  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  our  home  State  of  Massachusetts 
today,  October  12,  Is  celebrating  Colum- 
bus Day  with  full  legal  holiday  condi- 
tions. It  is  appropriate  at  this  time, 
therefore,  that  we  here  consider  a  new 
appeal  for  this  date  annually  to  be  set 
aside  as  a  national  holiday  to  honor  the 
man  who  discovered  this  great  land  of 
ours,  Christopher  Columbus. 

That  goal  is  urged  in  a  special  Colum- 
bus Day  tribute  to  this  famed  Italian 
explorer  by  Anthony  Cama,  a  teacher, 
author,  poet,  and  member  of  the  New 
England  executive  council  of  Freedoms 
Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  in  the  Lynn, 
Mass.,  Simday  Post  of  October  9,  1966. 
So  that  the  broadest  possible  reading  of 
this  article  may  be  assured,  therefore,  I 
wish  at  this  point  in  the  Record  to  Insert 
the  text,  together  with  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Cama  which  accompanied  the  article  in 
the  newspaper: 

[Prom  the  Lynn   (Mass.)   Sunday  Post,  Oct. 
9.  1966) 

A  Man  of  History,  He  Desehves  Tribute 
(By  Anthony  Cama) 

(Teacher,  Author,  Poet,  and  Member  of  the 
New  England  Executive  Council  of  Freedoms 
Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  Penn.) 

Columbus  Day  is  a  most  memorable  na- 
tional event  to  honor  the  great  Italian  navi- 
gator and  discoverer  of  the  new  world, 
Christopher  Columbus.  Born  an  Italian,  he 
was  destined  to  be  forever  the  pride  and 
glory  of  Italy  and  Italians  all  over  the  world  I 
He  charted  the  course  for  the  old  world  to 
follow — an  eternal  flame  of  faith! 

Let  the  dramatic  voice  of  the  whole  world 
speak  out  on  this  Columbus  Day,  1966.  Let 
the  words  echo  and  re-echo  from  horizon  to 
horizon  from  the  tallest  mountain  peak  to 
the  deepest  heart  of  the  oceans. 

The  discoverer  of  this  great  new  world  was 
Christopher  Columbus  and  he  was  and  will 
be  forever  .  .  .  Italian  In  body  and  spirit! 

DISCOVERER 

Every  history  book  In  America  mentions 
Columbus  as  the  discoverer  of  our  splendid 
Republic.  In  the  capital  his  portrait  appears 
on  the  doors  of  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol  Building.  As  far  as  we  know,  36 
states  have  legally  honored  Columbus  for  his 
Immortal  discovery  of  America.  In  the 
crucible  of  the  great  struggle  to  make  Co- 
lumbus Day  a  national  holiday,  this  writer 
Is  happy  to  present  Alfred  P.  Adamo  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  who  has  unceasingly  spearheaded 
great  battles  in  defense  of  Columbus  as  the 
discoverer  of  this  new  world. 

He  states:  "We  honor  Christopfher  Colum- 
bus as  one  of  the  great  souls  that  ever  wors 


the  clay  of  the  earth  about  him.  We  honor 
ourselves  by  remembering  to  honor  him.  We 
can  see  backward  across  the  centuries  of  the 
past,  yet  a  few  sunken  mountain  peaks  Just 
out  of  oblivion's  sea.  We  can  see  through 
the  telescope  of  time  the  historical  horizon. 
We  can  see  the  great  stars  whose  magnitudes 
are  unabated  tliru  the  cycling  ages.  We  can 
see  among  them  Columbus.  He  was  a  man 
of  faith.  He  acted  by  faith;  he  achieved  by 
faith  and  he  lived  by  faith.  He  became,  by 
his  faith  In  God,  the  divine  Instrument  to 
blaze  the  pathway  that  marks  the  destiny  of 
the  centuries.  He  has  brought  to  humanity 
a  treasure  house  of  God-given  gifts  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  humanity."  So  speaks 
Mr.  Adamo.  who  cries  out  like  a  stormy  tor- 
rent .  .  .  ColumbusDay  should  be  a  national 
holiday!" 

This  writer  has  the  singular  honor  to  be  a 
warm  corresponding  friend  of  the  dlstin- 
gtiished  author  and  lecturer,  writer  and  pa- 
triot, Peter  T.  Campon  of  Blnghampton,  N.Y., 
now  90  years  young.  This  Italian  Immigrant 
has  sparked  a  crusade  of  patriotism  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Italian  culture  image  that 
is  beyond  any  parallel  in  our  generation.  He 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards  for 
his  dynamic  and  dramatic  lectures  on  Ameri- 
canism and  on  Italy's  contribution  to  the 
world.  Just  recently  he  was  honored  by  the 
Italian  government  with  the  honor  of  "Cava- 
lier of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public." It  was  presented  to  him  by  Dr. 
Leopold  de'  Stefani  of  the  Italian  embassy  in 
the  office  of  the  Italian  consul  general  of 
New  York,  Hon.  Vlttorio  C.  Montesemolo. 

Mr.  Campon  has  traveled  throughout  this 
land  inspiring  audiences  everywhere  with  his 
eloquence  and  magnetic  personality.  Re- 
cently, as  he  sat  at  the  speaker's  table  at  a 
Kiwanis  meeting  In  Milwaukee,  a  man  came 
up  to  him  and  blurted  out;  "I  want  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  a  hell  of  a  nerve  to  come 
here  on  Ericson  Day  and  talk  about  Colum- 
bus. (Oct.  9th  Is  Ericson  Day  in  Wisconsin) . 
Mr.  Campon  replied  that  he  had  no  Intention 
of  hurting  the  legend  of  Ericson.  He  told 
this  story  ...  of  the  ciilcken  and  the  duck; 
When  a  duck  lays  an  egg  she  usually  goes 
to  sleep.  But  when  a  chicken  lays  on  egg 
the  whole  world  Is  bound  to  know  and  to  hear 
about  It.  And  Columbus,  evidently,  was  the 
chicken! 

STANDS    OUT 

He  continued;  "However,  I  do  somehow  re- 
gard the  claim  of  anyone  who  preceded  Co- 
limabus  as  legendary  because  in  no  sense  waa 
there  any  actual  contact  established  between 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  our  planet 
until  1492.  And  we  have  since  come  to 
realize  that  the  stream  of  himaan  Ufe  which 
had  flowed  on  for  centuries  ajxwt,  was  hence- 
forth to  flow  onward  together,  from  1492  for- 
ward. Assuming  that  Ericson  touched  New- 
foundland, as  It  has  been  claimed  because  of 
a  map.  I  ask.  'What  did  he  do  about  it?" 
Whatever  claim  is  made  of  the  discovery,  I 
can  only  say  that  Columbus  completed  our 
world,  and,  while  another  gave  It  a  name, 
the  New  World  will  ever  be  a  monument  to 
his  memory." 

smies  Campon:  "In  the  American  annals 
of  history  three  men  stand  out,  Washington, 
Lincoln  and  Coliunbus.  The  great  Italian 
navigator  might  have  lacked  in  formal  edu- 
cation but  he  made  up  for  It  with  his  en- 
thusiasm, determination  and  doing.  In  order 
to  gain  his  end  he  knocked  at  the  doors  of 
several  European  royalties  but  was  turned 
down.  Finally  his  persistence  was  rewarded 
on  April  17,  1492,  when  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  agreed  to  subsidize 
his  voyage.  The  signed  contract  between  him 
and  their  Catholic  majesties  contained  the 
provision  that  he  was  to  become  viceroy  of 
aU  territories  discovered  by  him  and  provided 
with  other  rewards,  including  an  hereditary 
peerage  and  one  tenth  of  all  precious  metals 
found  within  his  Jurisdiction.  The  lesson 
we  learn  from  Columbus'  Ufe  is  that  he  was 


a  man  of  determination.  Althotigh  he  was 
a  dreamer  he  worked  hard  for  the  realization 
of  his  dream  and  succeeded.  Result  .  .  .  the 
western  hemisphere  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Truly  we  can  sing  out  un- 
ashamedly: proudly  and  fiercely  .  .  .  Co- 
lumbus was  an  Italian!  .  .  .  Colvunbus  dis- 
covered the  New  World.  God  bless  America! 
God  bless  Christopher  Columbus!  T'here 
might  never  liave  been  a  Washington,  the 
Maker  or  Lincoln  the  Savior  and  the  Emanci- 
pator hixd  there  not  been  a  Columbus  the 
Discoverer!  ' 

To  quote  another  great  Italo-American  who 
has  brought  forth  priceless  documentary 
proofs  of  Columbus'  discovery  of  this  vast 
continent,  so  speaks.  Glovani  Schlavo.  cele- 
brated national  and  international  scholar  and 
author  of  numerous  volumes  on  Italo-Ameri- 
can histories.  "No  voyage  In  the  history 
of  the  world  ever  surpassed  In  drama  Co- 
lumbtoB'  plunge  Into  the  uncharted  ocean. 
Danger  lurking  from  every  side,  not  only 
from  the  elements  or  from  the  mystery  of 
the  unknown,  but  also  from  the  crew  itielf, 
superstitious  and  quick  to  mutiny,  only  a 
man  with  an  almost  superhuman  character 
like  Columbus  could  persist  in  what  prac- 
tically all  his  men  soon  came  to  consider  a 
foolhardy  adventure.  But,  had  not  Colum- 
bus possessed  such  an  Indomiteble  will,  he 
would  have  not  discovered  America.  God 
willed  Columbus  to  weather  the  storms  of 
both  nature  and  men.  amid  sudden  hopes 
and  even  more  sudden  disappointments,  but 
always  supremely  confident  of  Gods  help  and 
his  own  calculations." 

RECORD   OF  GREATNESS 

This  writer  calls  on  every  Italo-American 
citizen,  every  lover  of  truth  and  of  faith  In 
the  destiny  of  men  like  Columbus  to  rise  up 
and  to  write  letters  and  send  telegrams  to 
every  senator  and  congressman  that  the  na- 
tion make  Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday. 
These  words  and  this  article  are  also  directed 
to  every  Italo-American  organization  from 
the  150.000  membership  of  the  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America,  to  every  large  and  small 
Italo-American  group.  Stand  up  and  be 
counted.  Stand  up  and  be  heard.  The 
honor  to  Christopher  Columbus  Is  long 
overdue!  The  honor  and  tribute  is  not  only 
for  that  Immortal  Genovese  navigator  and 
Intrepid  sailor  of  the  oceans,  but  for  the 
honor  of  Italy,  Immortal  cradle  and  heart 
beat  of  the  world. 

Italy  gave  us  her  theme  of  freedom.     She 
has    given    to    exploration,    a    Columbus,    a 
Vespucci,   a   Verazzano.     She   has   given    to 
sculpture  and  art,  a  Michelangelo;  she  has 
brought  to  painting,  a  'Htian;  she  has  given 
the  incomparable  Leonardo  DaVincl:  she  has 
given   to  science  a   Marconi,  Enrico  Fermi 
who  helped  split  the  atom;  she  has  given  to 
military    art.    Garibaldi;    she    has    given    to 
theology,  a  St.  Thomas:  she  has  given  to  edu- 
cation a  Montessorl;  she  has  given  to  music 
a    Toscanlnl,    Caruso,    Martlnelll,    she    has 
given  to  the  world  a  code  of  laws  and  the 
wonders    of    Roman    clvUlzatlon.     She    has 
brought  forth  upon  thU  continent  over  20 
million    Italo-Amertcans   who   have    worked 
and    sweated    in    every    area    of    labor    and 
business;    whose  forefathers  have  fought  m 
every  war  and  revolution  of  this  land;  from 
Wllham   Paca,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  a  chief  Justice  of  Mary- 
land, to  Philip  Mazzel,  political  author  and 
patriot,  friend  of  Jefferson  and  Washington 
and    Franklin;    Paul    Revere,    senator*    like 
John  Pastore,  cabinet  members  like  Anthony 
J.    Celebrezze,    Deputy   Postmaster    General 
James  LaPenta,   Jr.,  governors   like  LaSalle 
and   Rosellinl,   our   very  own   distinguished 
governor,   John   A.  Volpe  of  Massachusetts, 
and  for  the  14  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  who  fought  and  died  for  this  In- 
comparable land  of  ours  that  it  be  perpet- 
uated   as   a  sanctuary   for   the   millions   of 
hungry,    helpless    peoplee    of    the    enslaved 
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countries.  vlctUns  of  tyraxinlcal  communism 
and  the  ravages  of  famine  and  disease. 

The  Incxjntrovertlble  record  of  this  history 
cried  out  to  America  and  to  the  world. 
Make  Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday ! 

CKUSTOFEaS    COLtTMBOS — OcT.     12,     1966 

(A  poetic  symphony  In  tribute  to  the  Im- 
mortal Italian  navigator  and  discoverer  of 
America) 
America,  the  lovely  virgin,  slept 

In  fragrant  woodlands,  home  of  beast  and 
bird. 
Where  faltiiful  ages  slowly,  softly  wept 

To  hear  the  stranger's  resurrecting  word. 
And  then  he  saUed  In  1492 

To  open  wide  the  gates  for  all  of  man. 
He  proved  his  faith.  His  dream  at  last  came 
true. 
And  all  the  world  had  bridged  the  fear- 
some span. 
Out  of  the  Roman  earth  Columbus  came. 

The  cradle  home  of  Caesar.  Pope  and  saint. 
He  vangulshed  fear  and  superstition's  shame 
And  cleansed  the  mind  of  doubts'  degrad- 
ing taint. 
Let  all  the  world  rejoice  that  happy  day 
And  humbly  thank  the  Lord  for  such  a 
grace. 
We  must  remember  how  to  kneel  and  pray 
^or  men   had  found   a  new  and  hopeful 
place 
Oh,   blessed  land.    Tou  torch   of  freedom's 
flame, 
Colximbus  gave  his  all  to  give  you  birth. 
Tou  should  have  borne  his   valiant  haloed 
name 
But  fate  contrived  to  change  your  history's 
worth. 
The  blossomed  world  now  celebrates  his  date. 
Columbua  gave    the    blind    a    hope-flUed 
sight. 
And  was  the  master  of  his  destined  fate 
That  all  of  men  shall  never  fear  the  night! 
— Anthony  Cam.*. 


in  private  practice  in  'Washington,  was 
on  the  hospital  staff.  During  the  years 
they  have  remained  close  In  my  regard, 
warm  in  my  affection,  and  it  was  through 
Dr.  Calver  that  I  came  to  know  them. 

I  look  back  over  the  year.s  and  there 
is  not  a  time  since  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress that  Dr.  Calver  was  iiot  at  my  side, 
when  some  impairment  of  my  health 
threatened,  slight  or  more  serious. 

With  such  a  stalwart  engineer  of 
wholesome  living  by  my  side,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  strange  that  I  bounded 
gaily  into  the  eighties  and  hold  the  pace 
of  the  years  with  health  and  cheer.  I 
owe  so  very,  very  much  to  Admiral  Cal- 
ver. His  image  is  enthroned  in  my  heart 
as  surely  it  is  in  the  heart  of  all  my 
colleagues.  Our  good  wishes  and  our 
prayers  will  go  with  him  and  his  wife 
In  the  years  of  a  retirement  so  richly 
and  so  nobly  earned. 


Adm.  George  W.  CaWer 


SPEECH 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    rLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  oldest  Member  of  this  body,  hale 
and  hearty  at  84,  I  am  especially  in- 
debted to  Adm.  George  W.  Calver. 

As  physician  to  the  Congress  he  has 
been  the  dependable  protection  of  the 
Members  of  this  and  the  other  body 
against  the  tugs  and  stresses  of  a  job 
that  keeps  no  hours  and  never  goes  on 
vacation.  Every  Member  of  every  Con- 
gress since  Dr.  Calver  came  to  Capitol 
Hill  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  his  keen 
watchfulness. 

I  look  back  over  the  years  since  I  came 
here  in  1949,  even  then  C7  yeais  old,  and 
I  wonder  If  I  would  be  here  in  the  flesh 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  89th  Congress 
If  it  were  not  for  Dr.  Calver. 

In  the  fall  of  1949  I  was  victim  of  the 
first  serious  Illness  since  the  Spanish - 
American  War.  For  7  weeks  I  was  at  the 
naval  hospital  at  Bethesda,  and  almost 
every  day  Dr.  Calver  came  to  see  me. 
I  cannot  forget  his  care,  his  attention 
to  my  every  need.  Dr.  Bartholomew 
Hogan,  later  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy,  was  then  the  head  of  the  naval 
boaiiltsl,  and  Dr.  James  Fitzgerald,  now 


Obstruction  of  Armed  Forces 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    K,\N.;.AS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ediesdai'.  October  12,  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houi^e  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12047)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  under  gen- 
eral leave  to  e.xtend,  granted  yesterday, 
I  wish  to  make  fuithi-r  comments  with 
reference  to  H.R.  12047.  wliich  would 
amend  the  Internal  Swurity  Act  of  1950. 
I  feel  the  House  Committee  on  TJn- 
American  Activities  h?s  made  a  very  real 
effort  to  deal  with  a  hi^'hly  emotional  and 
serious  pi-oblcm.  The  hearings  held  by 
the  committee  en  Augu.st  16.  17.  13,  and 
19  left  something  to  be  desired,  but  It 
does  appear  some  legislation  is  necessaiy 
to  protect  members  of  the  Ai-med  Forces 
against  Intentional  Injury  and  that 
some  legislation  is  neressarv'  to  penalize 
those  who  solicit,  collect  or  deliver  money, 
propeity,  or  any  other  thing  of  value  to 
be  u.sed  for  the  benefit  of  any  foreign 
power  involved  in  armed  coiiflict  with 
our  country. 

It  seems  certain  this  bill  will  not  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate  tliis  year — and 
perhaps  never.  There  is  considerable 
specuUitlon  about  bringing  the  bill  to  the 
House  floor  at  this  late  date  and  also  the 
real  purpose  of  the  hearint;s  and  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Ihei-e  ai-e  inadequacies  in  existing  law, 
but  it  is  eci'aally  clear  that  enforcement 
of  the  proposed  legislation  will  be  a  mon- 
umental task.  Section  401  of  the  bill  is 
clear  and  simply  constitutes  a  finding  by 
the  Conaress  that  additional  legislation 
is  needed.  Sectioii  402  is  susceptible  to 
many  interpretations,  but  for  the  most 
part  is  clear  and  unequivocal  and,  I  be- 
lieve, necessary.  Section  403,  In  my 
opinion,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  I  submitted  yesterday,  was 
most  ambiguous  ajid  much  too  broad  In 
apphcation.     My   amendment  accepted 


by  the  committee  sufficiently  limits  sec- 
tion 403.  In  its  amended  form,  section 
403  could  serve  some  useful  purpose.  In 
Its  original  form,  section  403  would  have 
vested  In  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
unlimited  power,  whether  or  not  our 
co'ontry  was  engaged  in  armed  conflict  or 
whether  or  not  the  activities  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  were  in  any  way 
related  to  such  armed  conflict.  The  oi  ig- 
inal  section  would  have  applied  across 
the  board,  in  peace,  war,  or  armed  con- 
flict, and  would  have,  in  my  opinion, 
vested  far  too  much  authority  and  power 
In  the  military. 

If  our  country  Is  engaged  In  armed 
conflict,  then  anyone  who  obstructs.  Im- 
pedes, or  interferes  with,  or  attempts  to 
obstruct,  Impede,  or  Interfere  ■with  the 
movement  of  any  member  or  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  while  on  active  duty 
or  with  the  loading  or  movement  of  any 
facility  of  transportation,  or  supplies  and 
materiel,  with  intent  to  obstruct,  Impede, 
or  interfere  with  our  Government  or  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  should  be 
punished.  Specifically,  If  the  interfer- 
ence or  obstruction  or  impediment  re- 
lates to  the  armed  conflict,  In  other 
words,  movement  of  troops  to  a  staging 
area,  moving  of  supplies  or  materiel  to 
ports  for  shipping  to  the  area  of  hostili- 
ties or  any  other  of  literally  hundreds  of 
acts  where  there  is  some  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  Interference,  obstruction, 
or  impediment,  and  the  armed  conflict, 
then  section  403  should  apply. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of 
the  original  language  contained  in  sec- 
tion 403  was  limitless.  Conceivably,  It 
could  have  applied  to  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  at  any  time,  at  any  place, 
and  would  have.  In  my  opinion,  lead  to 
more  abuse  than  any  hoped  for  benefit. 
It  could  have  related  to  any  activity  in- 
volving Armed  Forces  or  supplies  not  re- 
lated to  an  armed  conflict. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
movement  of  supplies  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, but  again,  In  my  opinion,  there 
are  adequate  local  laws  to  take  care  of 
any  peacetime  situation  without  setting 
up  new,  vast  unlimited  and  unnccessai-y 
authority.  The  amendment  I  offered 
yesterday,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
committee,  is  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  apply  unless  the  United  States 
shall  be  engaged  in  armed  conflict  and  unless 
the  acts  referred  to  herein  are  related  to  such 
armed  conflict. 

This  amendment  will  properly  limit 
the  application  of  section  403  but  still 
serve  the  real  piu-pose  intended  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


High-Priced  Baloney 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  October  13.  1966 
Mr.  BELCHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  the  following  editorial  entitled 


October  13,  1966 
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"High-Priced  Baloney,"  which  appeared 
In  the  September  8,  1966,  issue  of  the 
Hominy  News,  Hominy.  Okla.: 
Hich-Priced  Baloney 
An  expert  has  been  aptly  described  as  one 
who  Icnows  more  and  more  about  less  and 
less  until  finally  he  knows  everything  about 
nothing.  Apparently  that's  the  kind  of 
Washington,  D.C.  experts  flguring  the  cost 
of  living  index  figures  nowadays. 

Those  experts  ought  to  talk  to  a  few 
housewives.  Right  quick  they  would  find 
out  that  the  so-called  2' 2  "J  cost  of  living 
Increase  is  closer  to  10';  .  Any  housewife 
can  tell  you  that  she  needs  an  extra  $1.00 
to  go  with  every  $10.00  bill  Just  to  purchase 
the  same  items  that  $10.00  would  have 
purchased  a  year  ago. 

What  chills  us  is  these  experts  blandly 
praising  efforts  to  hold  down  inflation. 
What  efforts?  Where  axe  the  results?  The 
opposite  Is  true.  They  must  think  that 
housewives  and  breadwinners  lack  good 
sense.  The  cold  facts  are  that  it  costs  a 
heap  more  to  buy  things  today  than  It  did 
6  months  ago,  a  year  ago  and  two  years  ago. 
Call  it  inflation,  or  what  have  you,  but  it's 
still  baloney.  And  even  baloney  costs  are 
up. 

These  .so-called  experts  must  say  that  they 
Include  certain  basic  Items  in  every  price 
Index.  Hogwash!  If  the  Items  are  the 
same  ones  they  must  be  things  like  mus- 
tasche  cups,  high  button  shoes  and  the  like. 
Of  course  those  items  don't  cost  much  more 
than  a  year  ago.  But  the  basic  food  items, 
appliances,  autos,  furnltiu-e  and  household 
needs  just  plain  cost  more. 

Every  person  drawing  social  security,  wel- 
fare, retirement  checks  or  a  fixed  Income 
U  being  robbed  every  month.  Higher 
prices,  higher  interest  rates  and  higher  social 
security  taxes  are  the  money  thieves.  And 
still  the  boys  in  Washington  tell  us  things 
aren't  really  very  bad. 
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its  responsibility  to  the  fullest  degree  during 
such  election  years,  and  that  this  apathy  is 
generally  expressed  In  on  extremely  low  per- 
centege  of  participation  by  eligible  voters. 

Whereas,  a  Citizen,  to  be  eligible  to  vote  in 
this  community,  must  be  duly  registered  with 
the  local  governing  body.  By  State  Statute, 
the  deadline  for  such  registration  is  October 
26.  1966. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  John  P.  Adamskl.  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Ripon,  do  hereby  designate  the 
period  of  October  16  through  October  22. 
1966  as  "Voter  Registration  Week." 

I  call  upon  all  persons  and  all  business, 
civic,  educational  and  service  organizations 
in  the  community  to  exert  all  possible  efforts 
to  stimulate  the  fullest  possible  registration 
of  voters,  and  to  encourage  all  persons  so 
registered  to  participate  in  the  operation  of 
their  County,  State  and  Federal  governments 
by  exercising  their  Constitutional  rights  at 
the  polls  on  November  8,   1966. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand.     Done  In  the  City  of  Ripon,  this 
10th  day  of  October  In  the  year  of  oiu-  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
John  P.  Adamski,  Mayor. 


Voter  Registration  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  13,  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  appear  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of  Mr. 
John  P.  Adamski,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Rlpon.  'Wis.;  designating  the  period  of 
October  16  through  October  22,  1966,  as 
Voter  Registration  Week. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mayor  Adam- 
ski for  his  conscientious  leadership,  and 
express   the  sincere   hope  that  mayors 
throughout  the  country  will  follow  his 
example. 
The  proclamation  follows: 
A  Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
win  go  to  the  election  polling  places  in  less 
than  five  weeks  to  exercise  their  democratic 
prerogative  to  determine  the  political  future 
of  their  County,  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. 

Whereas,  the  possibility  that  the  Citizens 
ot  the  United  States  may  not  take  the  fullest 
possible  advantage  of  their  Constitutional 
right  of  political  expression  Is  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  thU  general  election  of 
1966  Is  what  Is  commonly  referred  to  as  an 
"off  year  election."  Past  experience  has 
•hown  that  the  Citizenry  often  falls  to  fulfiU 


What  They  Want 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AnVES 

Thursday,  October  13.  1966 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
attention  has  been  give  In  the  press  re- 
cently to  the  so-caUed  black  power  phi- 
losophy which  has  been  expressed  by  in- 
dividuals and  organizations. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Wednesday,  October  5, 
edition  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader 
entitled  "What  They  Want." 

It  seem^  to  me  that  this  sets  forth  in 
a  very  clear  fashion  the  views  held  by  a 
great  many  people  with  respect  to  the 
problem  we  face  trying  to  confront  this 
philosophy. 

The  editoral  follows: 

What  They  Want 

Few  observers  have  any  idea  what  those 
"black  power"  fellows  want,  but  some  author- 
itative Information  Is  at  hand  on  what  Ne- 
gro slum  dwellers  want.  A  Senate  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  Senate  Abraham  Ribicopp 
has  Just  published  an  enquiry  Into  the  use 
of  Federal  power  In  urban  areas.  The  sub- 
committee hired  an  independent  public  opin- 
ion research  organization,  John  P.  Kraft, 
Inc..  to  Interview  people  in  Watte,  Harlem, 
Chicago,  and  Baltimore.  The  findings  are 
surprising  only  If  you  have  been  listening 
to  the  special  Interest  groups  which  claim  to 
be  the  Negro  leadership.  The  wants  of  Ne- 
groes themselves  are  not  much  different  from 
the  wants  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 

What  Negroes  want  most,  according  to  the 
survey,  is  better  police  protection.  The  ma- 
jority of  slum  residents  felt  tyrannized  by  "a 
small  minority— the  dope  addicts,  criminals, 
noLse-makers,  and  so  on,"  who  were  "making 
decent  living  all  but  impossible."  In  New 
York,  jxjlice  brutality  was  not  a  volunteered 
problem  of  concern.  In  Watts — ^where  much 
more  agitation  has  been  conducted — only  29 
per  cent  suggested  that  stopping  "police  bru- 
tality" would  have  prevented  violence.  On 
the  other  hand,  34  per  cent  asked  for  better 
and  more  police  protection,  and  16  per  cent 


said   that  the  National   Guard  should  have 
been  called  out  sooner  that  it  was. 

Of  course,  the  slum  dwellers  wanted  better 
housing,  better  Jobs,  and  better  living;  but 
who  doesn't?  The  surprising  thing  was  that 
In  Watts,  for  example,  "there  was  virtually 
no  reference  to  civil  rights  leaders  or  organi- 
zations." In  New  York,  only  two  per  cent 
thought  that  schools  were  the  worst  prob- 
lem. In  H.-irlem.  Integration  and  related 
issues  were  cited  as  important  problems  with 
a  frequency  of  only  six  per  cent. 

With  city  after  city  popping  off  with  riots 
and  violence,  these  findings  suggest  that  the 
alleged  spontaneity  of  the  disorders  was  in 
fact  well  rehearshed.  The  talk  about  "in- 
tolerable" frustrations  is  poppycock.  Clearly, 
most  Negroes  want  to  get  on  with  their  lives, 
and  live  in  their  homes  with  a  sense  of 
moral  decency.  As  to  becoming  the  pawns  In 
someone's  theory  of  social  reconstruction, 
they  are  plainly  Indifferent.  The  most  re- 
vealing part  of  the  Senat,e  survey  shows  that 
only  an  unstable  splinter  was  caught  up  In 
the  "hate  Whltey"  mystique.  In  Harlem, 
some  40  per  cent  said  that  they  neither  es- 
pecially liked  nor  hated  whites;  In  Watts, 
the  same  indifference  registered  at  64.3  per 
cent.  Surely  no  one  could  ask  for  anything 
more.  Yet  nearly  a  quarter  of  those  surveyed 
freely  said  that  they  liked  whites. 

Senator  Ribicopp  has  a  long  record  as  a 
knee-jerk  supporter  of  doctrinaire  civU  rights 
proposals.  His  survey  directors  carefully 
hired  slum  dwellers  to  do  the  interviewing,  so 
that  the  subjects  would  not  be  reticent  about 
their  real  attitudes.  Their  can  be  little 
doubt,  then,  that  these  unconventional  find- 
ings show  what  the  men  and  women  from  the 
slums  reallv  want. 


Garden  State  Brickface  Co.,  of 
Linden,  NJ. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Thursday,  October  13.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  complexity  of  the  space  age 
and  its  emphasis  on  the  sciences  have  by 
no  means  lessened  the  importance  of 
providing  many  of  our  citizens  with  the 
opportunity  of  learning  a  basic  trade. 

Indeed,  om-s  is  a  highly  complex  and 
diversified  society  in  which  all  citizens, 
whether  they  be  bricklayers,  factory 
workers,  or  physicists,  play  an  important 
role  in  the  economic  growth  and  well- 
being  of  our  country. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  so  grati- 
fied by  the  success  of  an  ambitious  and 
extremely  important  program  moving 
ahead  In  New  Jersey,  In  which  private 
Industry  and  the  Grovernment  are  suc- 
cessfully working  together  to  train  un- 
employed men  from  the  Metropolitan 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  In  a  basic 
trade.  The  Initiative  and  cooperation  of 
the  Garden  State  Brickface  Co.,  of  Lin- 
den, N.J.,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
masonry  building  surfacing  contractors, 
in  taking  the  lead  in  this  program  de- 
serve special  commendation  and  serve  as 
another  example  of  what  accomplish- 
ments can  be  made  when  private  in- 
dustry and  the  Government  apply  them- 
selves to  a  common  goal. 
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In  the  last  3  years,  the  Garden  State 
Brickface  Co.,  under  the  leadership  of 
Richard  Ooldberger,  president,  has  pro- 
vided more  than  100  unemployed  workers 
with  on-the-job  training  In  masonry 
building  surfacing  construction.  First 
working  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  now  with  an  agency 
formed  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Training  Act  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's antipoverty  program,  Garden 
State  trains  each  man  for  a  12- week 
period;  pays  him  weekly  wages,  partially 
subsidized  by  the  Government;  and  then, 
at  the  termination  of  the  training  period, 
offers  him  a  full-time  job  with  the 
company. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  initiative  displayed 
by 'the  Garden  State  Brickface  Co., 
which  volunteered  to  assist  in  this  pro- 
gram, will  result  in  more  members  of 
the  construction  field  joining  in  this 
worthwhile  effort.  By  helping  the  un- 
employed; providing  them  with  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  a  basic  trade:  and 
then  guaranteeing  them  a  full-time  job 
with  security,  a  sharp  blow  is  being 
struck  not  only  at  poverty,  but  at  many 
of  the  ills  that  this  administration,  and 
those  in  the  past,  have  tried  to  and  will 
succeed  in  rectifying. 

Indeed,  on-the-job  training  in  a  basic 
craft  is  an  invaluable  complement  to  our 
educational  programs.  Most  impor- 
tant, it  provides  many  people  who  may 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  or  capa^it^ 
for  higher  learning,  with  the  necessary 
tools  to  perform  an  important  job  and 
take  their  rightful  places  in  the  com- 
munity. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  same  firm — 
Garden  State  Brickface  Co. — now  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  the  unemployed. 
is  responsible,  in  large  measure,  for  the 
resurgence  in  the  United  States  of  one 
of  the  oldest  building  processes  known 
to  man.  The  process,  known  as  brick- 
facing,  originated  in  Europe  over  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  and  has  been  revived  in 
this  country  with  the  help  of  modern 
machines  and  automated  techniques, 
many  of  which  were  innovated  by  the 
Garden  State  Company.  Today,  using 
the  same  materials  as  were  used  cen- 
turies ago,  the  process  of  brickfacing  is 
helping  to  restore  the  exteriors  of  older 
buildings  and  creating  masonry  facades 
that  simulate  brick  for  new  ones 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  the  Garden  State  Brickface 
Co.  should  be  justly  proud  of  its  contri- 
butions to  private  industry  as  well  as  to 
the  Nation. 


Hidden  Co«U  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
erosion  of  the  administration's  credibil- 
ity Is  hastttied  by  misleading  and  In- 
accurate fiscal  policies  concerning  the 
war  In  Vietnam.    It  is  time  that  the  ad- 


ministration presented  the  true  costs  of 
the  war  to  tiie  American  people. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  at  this  time  an 
editorial  on  this  subject  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  October  12,  1966.  The 
article  follows: 

HiPDE.V   Co.Sr.S  OF   W.\R 

Last  Janii.iry  when  Dpfonse  Secre'nry  Rob- 
ert S.  M?N'amara,  submlited  his  1967  fiscal 
year  dcfen.se  budget  to  Congress  his  Pent.i- 
gon  aids  estimated  that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
would  Jtccouut  for  10.3  bUUon  doU.i,rs  of  the 
58  billion  dollar  defen^^e  buriaet 

Few  outiside  of  McN.iniarus  band  had  any 
faith  in  that  figure.  He  had  had  to  come 
to  Concrei^s  for  1.3  billion  dollars  extra  for 
Viet  Nam  on  top  of  the  recjular  1966  budget, 
and  experts  in  c<>y.l  analysis  who  studied  that 
part  of  the  Penugon  budeetarj-  Iceberg 
which  is  visible  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
war  was  even  then  at  a  rate  of  13  billion 
dollars  a  year.  That  was  when  there  were 
23.5.000  service  men  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

Now  there  are  at  le.ast  320,000  .American 
militar>'  men  on  the  ground  In  Viet  Nam, 
and  two  of  the  foremost  experts  on  defen.se 
In  Congress  have  calculated  what  the  war 
has  come  to  cost.  Representative  Melvin 
Laird,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  and  .Senator 
John  Ste.n-xls.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  fig- 
ure that  the  war  cost  is  running  at  a  rate 
of  2  billion  dollars  a  month,  or  24  billion 
dollars  a  year.  And  they  expect  the  cost  to 
rise  eve.n  higher. 

L.MRD,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  de- 
fense appropriation  subcommittee  In  the 
House,  says  the  new  rMe  will  jump  to  2,5 
billion  dollars  a  month  In  Jinuary,  or  30 
billion  doll.irs  a  year.  By  th.>n  he  expects 
the  current  Anaerican  militarv  strength  in 
Viet  Nam  to  rise  from  320,oi)0  to  400,000, 
Sten>;i,s,  chairman  of  t.h?  Senate  prepared- 
ness subcommittee,  predicted  on  a  TV  panel 
show  that  this  time  McNamara  would  have 
to  ask  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
12  billion  tn  1,^2  billion  dollars  to  meet  the 
rising  war  costs. 

Both  congres.smen  were  in  .agreement  that 
the  1967  budget  fell  far  short  of  meeting  all 
the  costs  of  fighting  in  Viet  Nam.  They  dis- 
agreed only  on  how  mi;ch  of  these  costs 
were  contame^l  in  the  budget.  Stennis 
placed  the  budget  figure  at  8  8  billions: 
Laikd  at  16,8  billion  dollars.  Neither  ac- 
cepted the  official  McNamara  total  of  10.3 
billion  dollars. 

The  administration  never  h.as  Uiken  the 
American  people  fully  Into  the  picture  of 
what  the  costs  of  w.ir  mean  today,  what  they 
may  mean  tomorrow.  Always  the  war  costs 
have  been  treated  with  considerable  mys- 
tery. Today  McNamara  is  again  in  Viet  Nam, 
again  getting  reque.^ts  for  more  men,  a  re- 
quest that  may  reach  Qiya.OOO  on  Uie  grouixl. 

Such  a  manpower  tigtire  can  send  the  war 
costs  skyrocketing  even  higher  than  the 
Stennis  and  Laird  estimates.  If  the  war 
costs  are  going  into  orbit,  the  Johnson  ad- 
mimstratlon  can  be  counted  on  to  keep  this 
a  gloomy  secret  until  after  the  Nov  8  elec- 
tion, along  wTth  the  expected  incre^ise  in  in- 
come taxes. 


Disclosures  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WAStirNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13,  1966 

Mr.   PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  at  hand,  there 


will  soon  be  no  Congressional  Record 
printed  and  therefore,  no  further  means 
of  my  bringing  to  the  public  eye  some  of 
the  many  disclosures  that  come  to  light 
each  week.  But  even  though  I  am  back 
in  my  congressional  district  repoi-ting  in 
person  to  my  constituents,  shocking  Gov- 
ernment waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
poor  administration  will  continue  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  have  been  highly  gratified  at  the 
number  of  individuals  and  organizations 
that  have  contacted  me  about  these  dis- 
closures. Perhaps  ne.xt  year,  like  a  new 
broom,  there  can  be  more  sweeping  of 
facts  out  from  under  the  bed  of  bureauc- 
racy and,  thereby,  more  public  demand 
for  better  government. 

The  last  report  of  items  which  caught 
my  eye — but  not  my  fancy— includes  the 
following: 

CASE     I AN    ANTrPOVERTY     POLITICAL     HAN-DOUT 

Columnist  Stan  Evans  reports  that  in 
Coxton,  Ky..  the  Federal  Government  is 
paying  $6,000  a  year  in  rent  for  a  build- 
ing that  cost  only  $6,000  to  begin  with, 
thus  assuring  the  owners  a  neat  100-per- 
cent profit. 

CASE  2 — FLY  AND  RAT  CENSUS 

Under  section  911(a)  of  the  demon- 
stration cities  bUl,  under  ecological  fac- 
tors in  urban  living,  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided at  the  rate  of  $100  a  day  to  persons 
taking  a  census  of  rats  and  flies  in  cities 
across  the  country.  One  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day  plus  expenses  aggregates  more 
than  $30,000  per  year  for  these  advisers. 

CASE    3 — THIRTY    ailLLION    WITH    INADCQUATE 
INCOMES 

With  the  $2.3  billion  cost  of  the  pov- 
erty war  to  date,  and  $1.75  billion  more 
authorized.  President  Johnson's  esti- 
mated 30  million  poor  remains  the  same. 

CASE    4 NEIGHBORHOOD    SCHOOLS 

Harold  Howe  II,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, has  told  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee his  idea  is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  funds  to  subsidize 
his  plan  for  abolishing  the  neighborhood 
schools. 

CASE    5 AMERICAN    FARMER 

A  high-level,  $25,000-a-year  Demo- 
cratic administration  executive  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  quit  on  Octo- 
ber 3  because,  as  he  said,  by  almost  every 
conceivable  standard,  1961  through  1965 
have  been  the  worst  5  years  for  the 
American  farmer  in  modern  history. 

"  CASE    6 — FOOD    FOR    PEACE 

Brazil,  since  1965,  has  received  $61 
million  in  U.S.  grain  and  foodstuffs,  and 
another  $2  million  worth  of  com  to  avert 
a  famine  among  Indians.  At  the  same 
time,  we  were  donating  this  food,  Brazil 
was  selling  8,000  tons  of  corn  to  Com- 
munist-ruled Cuba. 

CASE    7 THE    LAST    APPROPRI,\TION    BILL 

When  the  last  appropriation  bill 
passed  the  House  this  year,  it  brought 
the  total  for  the  year  to  $125.5  billion. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Resame  of  2d  Session,  89tli  Coii|:rets 
(1966) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13,  1966 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1966 
was  another  year  of  heavy  legislative 
program  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  It 
was  very  widely  agreed  that  the  session 
would  terminate  by  late  July.  This  pre- 
diction missed  the  mark  badly.  October 
came  before  the  end  of  the  session 
appeared. 

The  Vietnam  war.  Inflation,  and  efforts 
to  further  centralize  government  have 
presented  real  problems  to  the  people  of 
America  and  their  Representatives  dur- 
ing this  year.  Too  little  has  been  done 
to  meet  these  problems  head  on,  but  there 
Is  some  slight  Indication  that  our  situa- 
tion is  better  now  in  each  of  these  prob- 
lem areas  than  was  true  6  months  ago. 

Notwithstanding  the  inflationary 
spiral  which  threatens  our  economy,  we 
have  seen  a  continual  presentation  of 
new  programs  for  big  Government 
spending.  I  am  convinced  that  unless 
Government  spending  is  reduced  materi- 
ally we  will  find  that  the  inflationary  sit- 
uation will  worsen  rather  than  improve. 
Unless  the  people  in  every  community 
are  willing  to  cooperate  in  bringing  about 
reduced  Federal  Government  spending 
there  Is  little  likelihood  that  we  will  see 
any  reduction  in  the  Federal  Budget  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  We  cannot  have 
all  of  the  programs  which  appeal  to  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  society  and  have 
economy  in  Government  at  the  same 
time. 

This  session  of  the  Congress  has  been 
productive  of  much  legislation.  The 
following  is  a  partial  list  of  action  taken 
in  several  major  areas  of  American  life. 
You  will  note  that  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  which: 

AGRICULTURE 

Permits  cotton  industry  to  establish  a 
research  and  promotion  program  to  im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  its 
product  and  expand  markets: 

Simplifies  laws  governing  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  makes  its  op- 
eration more  flexible. 

Provides  2-year  $5  billion  food-for- 
peace  program  of  U.S.  Government  fi- 
nanced sales  and  donations  of  farm 
products  abroad ;  bars  benefits  to  nations 
trading  with  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

Increases  authorization  under  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  from 
$100  to  $200  million  for  use  In  revolving 
fund;  limits  loan  or  grant  on  single  proj- 
ect to  $6.5  million;  extends  program  na- 
tionwide. 
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Removes  limitation  on  Interest  rate 
paid  on  debentures  by  intermediate 
credit  banks. 

COVERNMENTAI,    REOBGANIZATION 

Establishes  a  new  Department  of 
Transportation  as  a  Cabinet-level  agency 
to  which  are  transferred  the  OflBce  of 
Under  Secretary  for  Transportation  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Its 
staffs,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
safety  functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Bocu-d,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  U.S.  Coast  Guard — in 
peacetime — and  the  Great  Lakes  Pilotage 
Administration. 

Extends  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  for  4  years  through  June  30, 
1970;  authorizes  $15  million  for  grants 
to  State  and  local  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $30  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Amends  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  to  require  every  agency  to  make  in- 
formation available  to  the  public  as  to 
Its  policies  and  actions,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions for  security  reasons  and  protec- 
tion of  persoiinel  or  commercial  privacy. 

Authorizes  creation  of  10  additional 
circuit  and  35  new  district  court  judge- 
ships. 

Provides  2.9-percent  pay  Increase  for 
Federal  employees. 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

Authorizes  supplementary  $415  million 
foreign  aid  funds  tn  fiscal  1966  for  Viet- 
nam and  other  southeast  Asia  nations. 

Provides  for  U.S.  participation  in 
newly  created  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  subscription  to  $200  million  of  Its  $1 
billion  capitalization. 

Authorizes  $500  million  emergency 
food  assistance  to  India,  partially  do- 
nated, with  most  of  cost  to  be  paid  out 
of  counterpart  funds. 

Provides  $3.5  billion  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid,  Including  tech- 
nical assistance,  to  limited  number  of 
countries  for  1  year,  through  June  30, 
1967,  except  3-year  authorization  for  de- 
velopment loans  and  Latin  American 
Alliance  for  Progress  programs. 

Amends  Peace  Corps  Act  and  author- 
izes $110  million  for  its  program  for  fiscal 
1967. 

Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
against  Soviet  Russia  persecution  of  per- 
sons because  of  their  religion. 

NATIONAL     DEFENSE     AND     INTERNAL     SECURITY 

Authorizes  $17.8  billion  for  fiscal  1967 
for  Ai-med  Forces  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels.  Including 
nuclear-powered  frigate  and  two  de- 
stroyers; tests  and  evaluation  of  weapons 
systems. 

Provides  $4.8  biUlon  supplemental 
funds  for  fiscal  1966  for  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  combat  vehicles,  naval  vessels,  re- 
search, and  military  construction  due  to 
Vietnam  conflict. 

Permits  loan  of  naval  vessels  to  Tur- 
key, the  Philippines,  and  Nationalist 
China — Taiwan. 


Authorizes  $126  million  for  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  1967  procurement  of  ves- 
sels, aircraft,  and  construction  of  shore 
and  offshore  Installations. 

Provides  $2.25  billion  for  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  for  fiscal  1967  for  op- 
perating  expenses,  plant  and  capital 
equipment,  including  an  additional  $10 
million  for  underground  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Authorizes  $5  billlcMi  for  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  facilities  constniction,  operations, 
and  research  and  development. 

Provides  $1.05  billion  for  military  con- 
struction for  fiscal  1967  at  Armed  Foices 
bases  at  home  and  abroad. 

Extends  for  4  years  to  June  30,  1970, 
authority  of  President  to  fix  priorities  for 
and  allocate  defense  materials,  and  to 
expand  industrial  capacity  under  De- 
fense Production  Act. 

Extends  for  4  years  to  June  30,  1970. 
standby  authority  of  President  to  in- 
voke civil  defense  emergency  powers  in 
event  of  attack  on  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

Fixes  scale  of  personal  income  tax 
withholding  on  graduated  basis  from  14 
to  30  percent;  accelerates  payment  of 
corporate  Income  tax;  increases  from  6 
to  7  percent  the  excise  levy  on  auto 
sales  and  from  3  to  10  percent  on  tele- 
phone service. 

Establishes  new  and  tiniform  stand- 
ards for  bank  merger  approvals  by  reg- 
ulatory agencies;  requires  antitrust  ac- 
tion be  filed  within  30  days;  permits 
mergers  on  bcisis  of  community  need  and 
pubhc  interest  if  these  factors  predomi- 
nate; exempts  mergers  completed  prior 
to  June  17,  1963. 

■  Increases  borrowing  authoilty  of  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  to 
stimulate  homebuilding  and  the  mort- 
gage market. 

Amends  Pair  Lat)or  Standaids  Act  to 
step  up  minimum  wage  in  interstate 
commerce  from  $1.25  to  $1.60  an  hour 
by  1968  for  workers  presently  covered 
and  by  1971  for  8  million  additional 
workers  ne\n'ly  covered  in  this  act. 

Raises  temporary  limit  on  national 
debt  from  $328  billion  to  $330  billion  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 

Authorizes  $150  million  a  year  for  2 
years  through  fiscal  1969  for  urban  mass 
transportatic«i  grants.  Provides  for 
demonsti-ation  projects.  Requiies  re- 
search to  develop  new  systems  and  pro- 
vides two- thirds  grants  for  planning,  en- 
gineering, and  designing. 

Provides  $7.2  billion  for  Interstate 
Highway  System  construction  for  2  years 
through  fiscal  1968.  Extends  deadline 
for  completion  to  1973.  Authorizes  $2 
billion  for  aid  to  primary  and  secondary 
highways ;  defers  authorization  of  funds 
for  beautlficatlon,  c(»itro]  of  junkyards 
and  billboards  peruling  January  esti- 
mates. 
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E£xtends  antipoverty  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  for  4  years:  increases  funds 
for  and  expands  Youth  Corps.  Head- 
start — preschool — programs  and  plaoe- 
ment  of  older  workers  in  c<Hiununity 
aenrloe  Jobs;  authorizes  small  loans  in 
emergency  cases;  establishes  narcotic 
rehabilitation  centers. 

Authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
eial  board — at  request  of  either  labor  or 
management — to  adjudicate  disagree- 
ments under  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts in  railrocul  industry. 

Raises  limit  of  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration business  loans  by  $125  million 
to  $1.5  billion;  sets  up  separate  disaster 
loan  reyolving  fund;  fixes  overall  loan 
ceiling  at  $1.96  bUlion. 

Authorizes  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missloa  to  fix  such  rates  for  rental  of 
freight  cars  among  railroads  as  to  en- 
courage acquisition  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  new  cars. 

Provides  for  sale  to  private  investors 
of  110  Mllion  of  assets  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  as  security  for  loans, 
$4.2  billloD  of  it  this  year. 

Repeals  exemptions  in  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  and  requires 
divestment  of  nonbanking  interests  by 
certain  companies. 

NATOKAL    RESOURCES 

Authorizes  a  program  of  expanded 
oceanographic  research  and  development 
of  food,  mineral,  and  other  resources  of 
the  seas.  Continental  Shelves  and  Great 
Lakes;  creates  a  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Elnglneering,  and  Resources 
representatives  of  Government,  indus- 
try, and  the  sciences. 

Increases  authorization  for  national 
program  of  water  research  to  provide 
$85  million  in  10  years  for  grants  and 
contracts. 

Removes  limit  on  tax  exemption  for 
^cploratory  expenses  in  mining,  except 
for  oil. 

Authorizes  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  preliminary  studies  of  reclama- 
tion projects,  on  specific  direction  by 
Congress,  to  determine  economic  feasi- 
Ulity.  Authorizes  up  to  $30  million  aid 
annually  for  such  projects  from  hydro- 
electric power  revenue,  beginning  year 
3026  without  increasing  rates  to  con- 
sumers. 

Increases  by  $1  billion  to  $1.75  billion 
ttie  borrowing  authority  of  TV  A. 

Authorizes  establi^ment  of  a  national 
seashore  at  Ci^ie  Lookout,  N.C. 

SOCIAL   SBL'URITT,    SXALTR,    AND   WELFARS 

Provides  social  security  benefits  to  per- 
sons not  otherwise  eligible  who  are  72 
or  over  by  1968  and  receive  no  other  pen- 
sion or  relief. 

Requires  mandatory  Federal  safety 
standards  for  all  new  cars,  buses,  and 
trucks,  to  be  fixed  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce by  January  31,  1967,  and  to  apply 
to  1968  models,  with  updated  revisions 
every  2  years  thereafter;  requires  stand- 
ards for  tires  and  for  used  cars. 

Authorizes  3-year  $322  million  high- 
way safety  program  administered  by  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  assist  and  encour- 
age State  and  local  governments  to  ex- 
pedite actkm  through  matching  grants; 
provides  for  cooperation  with  Industry 
and  puUic  and  private  agencies  through 
contracts   for   research;    broadens   ex- 


change of  information  on  revocation  or 
suspension  of  driver  permits. 

Extends  for  3  years  through  fiscal  1969, 
provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963.  Authorized  $2.06 
billion  for  grants  and  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities,  and  $160  mil- 
lion for  student  scholarships  under  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

Extends  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1964  for  5  years:  author- 
izes $88  million  for  fiscal  19(37. 

Appropriates  funds  for  first  time  to 
National  Teachers  Corps  and  for  rent 
supplements,  for  fiscal  1966;  S9.5  million 
and  $12  million,  respectivelj'. 

Amends  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1952 
to  apply  provisions  to  small  mines  em- 
ploying less  than  15  men  underground. 

Expands  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  Include  2-year  trial  child-nutrition 
program  of  breakfavSt.?  for  pupils  in  poor 
economic  areas  or  who  must  travel  long 
distances.  Authorize.^  $465  million  for  4 
years  through  June  30,  1970.  for  special 
milk  program  and  S63  million  for  3  years 
to  help  schools  purchase  food  prepara- 
tion and  service  equipment. 

Peimits  setting  aside  Federal  public 
lands  for  needed  .school  sites. 

Permits  leasing  Federal  public  lands 
to  local  governments  for  up  to  25  years 
for  recreational  or  school  sites. 

Increases  benefits  under  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  for  on-the-job 
injuries  or  disability. 

VETERANS    AND    SERVIf'EMEM 

Authorizes  educational  and  housing 
benefits  similar  to  World  War  n  GI  bill 
of  rights  for  more  than  3  million  cold 
war  veterans  with  minimum  of  180  days 
of  active  duty  since  January  31,  1955. 
Exempts  from  Income  taxation 
amount  of  servicemen's  retirement  an- 
nuity set  aside  for  benefit  of  sun-Ivors. 

Authorizes  3  2-percent  pay  increase 
for  members  of  uniformed  service. 

Provides  an  improved  health  benefits 
plan  for  retired  members  and  members 
of  uniformed  services  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

Provides  cost-of-living  increase  to 
beneficiaries  of  non-servic?-connected 
pensions. 

From  the  preceding  detailing  of  some 
of  the  legislation  enacted  during  the  cur- 
rent year  you  will  see  that  this  session 
of  the  Congress  has  been  one  of  hard 
work. 

The  refu-sal  of  Congress  to  approve 
several  items  of  legislation,  which  were 
debated  at  great  length,  was  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  action  of  the  Congress  in 
passing  other  legislation.  There  was 
tangible  evidence  this  year  that  showed 
that  Congress  would  not  blindly  accept 
certain  radical  proposals  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  admlrustration  and  by 
some  leaders  In  the  legislative  branch. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  atmosphere  of 
responsibility  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  1966 
will  continue  in  the  future.  If  we  are  to 
have  government  in  keeping  with  basic 
constitutional  principles  and  one  which 
exercises  fiscal  responsibility  and  is  to  be 
able  to  meet  its  International  responsi- 
bilities, it  is  essential  that  we  constantly 
fend  off  assaults  upon  those  principles 
and  sound  practices. 


During  my  10  yesu^  of  service  in  the 
Congress  I  have  striven  to  preserve  in- 
dividual liberties,  the  rights  of  the 
States,  the  principle  of  fiscal  soundness, 
and  basic  constitutional  government.  I 
am  delighted  that  so  many  others,  work- 
ing both  in  Government  and  private  life, 
are  dedicating  themselves  to  these  prin- 
ciples. As  we  look  to  the  opening  of  the 
90th  Congress  in  January  1967,  it  Is  my 
fervent  hope  that  solutions  can  be  foimd 
to  the  great  and  perplexing  problems 
which  confront  our  American  people  in 
the  several  areas  heretofore  mentioned. 
Every  American  citizen  should  dedicate 
himself  to  this  task . 


Jesse  H.  Jones  Hall  for  the  Performing 
Arts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago.  It  was  my  great  pleasure  along  with 
thousands  of  distinguished  guests  to 
participate  in  the  dedicatory  program 
of  the  great  Jesse  H.  Jones  Hall  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Houston,  Tex. 

This  is  an  outstanding  addition  to  a 
city  famed  far  and  wide  for  its  progress. 

Those  far  more  gifted  than  I  with 
words  labored  to  describe  the  beauty  of 
the  structure,  and  the  great  contribution 
it  will  make  to  the  culture  of  our  city, 
our  State,  and  our  Nation. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  the  pres- 
sures of  day-to-day  living  often  preclude 
our  contributing  greatly  to  the  arts  and 
cultures  of  our  civilization,  it  is  heart- 
warming to  know  that  there  are  those 
who  consider  this  equally  as  important 
as  our  progress  in  other  fields.  And  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  they  stand 
ready  to  contribute  of  their  time  and 
substance  to  bring  a  greater  fulfillment 
to  our  lives. 

This  majestic  structure — truly  a  tem- 
ple to  man's  finest  achievements — was 
made  possible  through  the  vision  of  a 
giant  of  a  man,  the  late  Jesse  Holman 
Jones.  Books  have  been  wTitten  about 
this  great  financier,  philanthropist,  pub- 
lic servant,  and  community  leader,  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  personally  knew 
him  from  his  service  to  his  coimtry  here 
in  Washington. 

Jesse  H.  Jones  led  our  city  to  great- 
ness, and  left  us  a  legacy  that  shall  en- 
dure through  the  ages.  We,  of  today, 
shall  be  hard  put  to  live  up  to  his  great 
expectations  of  us,  and  to  follow  the 
path  toward  the  future  that  he  charted 
for  us. 

The  grateful  thanks  of  an  appreciative 
people  go  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  to  the  great 
foundation  he  established  in  1937, 
Houston  Endowment,  Inc.,  which  gave 
the  $7.4  million  structiu-e  to  us.  Our 
special  thanks  go  to  John  T.  Jones,  Jr.. 
who  served  so  ably  as  chairman  of  the 
building  committee,  and  who  is  the 
nephew  of  the  late  Jesse  Jones;  and  to 
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the  officers  and  trustees  of  Houston  En- 
dowment, which  made  It  possible:  J.  H. 
Creekmore,  president,  Mrs.  Aubrey  Jones 
Beck,  John  A.  Beck,  J.  H.  Garrett,  and 
W.  W.  Moore. 

We  shall  be  Indebted  forever  to  the 
late  Mr.  Jones,  and  to  the  oflBcers  and 
trustees  of  Houston  Endowment  for  the 
many  contributions  made  to  our  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  know  the  details  of  this 
great  new  cultural  center,  tinder  unani- 
motis  consent,  I  insert  at  this  point  three 
articles  setting  forth  details  of  the  new 
hall,  and  how  it  came  into  being: 
A  PnTiNG  Monument  for  Jesse  Jones,  Art 

Patron 
(By  John  T.  Jones,  Jr.,  chairman,  Building 

Committee,   Jesse   H.   Joues   Hall    for   the 

Performing    Arts,    and    nephew    of    Jesse 

Jones ) 

It  Is  natural  that  Jesse  Jones,  the  builder 
and  financier,  the  dedicated  public  servant 
during  times  of  war  and  depression,  should 
lar  overshadow  in  the  public  mind  the  Jesse 
Jones  who  quietly  enjoyed  the  arts  and  was 
their  patron. 

James  H.  Jones  was  a  national  figure,  a 
newsmarker,  as  well  known  in  Washinton  or 
along  Wall  Street  as  he  was  In  his  beloved 
Houston.  His  financial  and  organizational 
genius  was  sought  by  three  presidents,  and 
he  served  thena,  and  his  country,  well.  His 
constant  adherence  to  a  pioneer  code  of 
ethics  gave  him  the  complete  confidence  of 
Congress.  This  much  Is  well  reported 
history. 

The  Jesse  Jones  who  enjoyed  fine  concert 
music  and  who  loved  the  opera  and  dance 
has  remained  almost  unknown  outside  of  his 
family  and  a  few  close  friends. 

I  doubt  if  anyone  now  living  knows  when 
Jesse  Jones,  the  Tennessee  f.xrra  boy,  first 
noticed  and  became  interested  in  the  world 
of  music.  Maybe  it  was  listening  to  the 
spirituals  and  work  song.s  sung  by  the  Negro 
hands  on  his  father's  tobacco  farm.  Cer- 
tainly he  talked  of  them  a  great  deal  and 
their  memory  helped  him  deride  to  establish 
music  scholarships  at  both  Prairie  View  and 
TSU. 

He  also  enjoyed  the  spect^icle  and  drama 
Of  opera  and  ballet.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  his  later  life  when  a  partial  loss  of 
hearing  hiunpered  his  enjoj-ment  of  sym- 
phonic music  and  concert  recital.  He  and 
Mrs.  Jones  shared  an  enthusiasm  for  musical 
comedy  and  light  opera. 

Becavise  he  felt  that  Houston  had  no  ade- 
quate house  for  presentation  of  the  tour- 
ing opera  and  concert  attractions  of  the  early 
1900's,  he  stimulated  demand  for  construc- 
tion of  a  city  concert  hall.  He  served  aa 
chairman  of  the  building  committee  for  the 
old  City  Auditorium  built  In  1910. 

Later  he  was  one  of  the  guarantors  of  the 
Metropolitan's  Houston  visits  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  late  Edna  Saunders. 
Aigain  it  was  a  real  source  of  pride  to  him 
that  the  people  of  Houston  responded  so  well 
to  the  offer  of  good  music  that  Mrs.  Saunders 
never  had  to  call  on  any  of  her  sponsors  for 
help. 

Jesse  Jones  loved  Houston  and  wanted 
this  city  and  Its  people  to  have  nothing  but 
the  best.  The  City  Auditorium  served  well 
In  its  time  but  before  World  War  II  the  man 
who  had  done  most  to  build  It  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  for  its  replacement.  He  con- 
fided this  feeling  to  some  of  his  Houston 
business  associates,  but  duties  in  Washing- 
ton absorbed  his  time  and  energy. 

It  was  after  the  war,  in  the  late  '40s  or 
early  '50s  when  he  was  once  again  living  In 
Houston,  that  he  told  me: 

"John,  Houston  needs  a  new  opera  house. 
We've  got  to  do  something  about  It." 

We  had  been  riding  around  the  downtown 
area  when  sight  of  the  old  building,  looking 


more  than  a  Uttle  seedy  around  its  back 
door,  prompted  his  thought. 

He  put  his  people  to  work  searching  the 
city  for  a  suitable  location.  He  first 
thought  the  area  of  the  Museum  of  Pine 
Arts  would  be  good  and  several  sites  in  that 
neighborhood  were  presented  but  he  found 
something  wrong  with  them  all.  The  man 
who  had  done  so  much  to  build  downtown 
Houston,  couldn't  bear  to  leave  it. 

Ill  health  slowed  his  activity.  Jesse  Jones 
died  June  1,  1956. 

The  trustees  of  Hou.'tton  Endowment.  Inc., 
Including  his  widow,  Mary  Gibbs  Jones,  felt 
that  they  should  carry  on  with  his  wish 
that  Houston  have  a  new  concert  hall. 

On  June  1.  1962,  Houston  Endowment  of- 
fered to  build  a  new  performing  arts  hall 
as  a  gift  to  the  city  and  people  of  Houston. 
The  City  Council  accepted  the  offer  and 
voted  to  name  the  building  after  the  man 
whose  wish  and  whose  philanthropy  made  it 
possible. 

Speaking  for  all  those  who  have  planned 
and  worked  on  the  Jesse  H.  Jones  Hall  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  we  hope  that  you  en- 
Joy  your  new  building  and  that  It  serves  you 
well  for  many  years. 

Thet  Called  Him  "Ms.  HotrsroN" 

(By    Oveta    Gulp    Hobby,    chairman    of    the 

board  and  editor,  the  Houston  Post) 

Jesse  H.  Jones  not  only  played  a  great  part 
In  building  Houston,  but  he  loved  the  city  as 
well. 

My  husband  and  Mr.  Jones  were  friends 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  stimulating 
person,  a  creative  builder  and  financier,  and 
a  man  devoted  to  his  city,  his  state  and  his 
country. 

He  died  June  1,  1956 — a  little  more  than 
10  years  ago — and  when  he  died,  he  was  "Mr. 
Houston."  The  skyline  of  the  city  was  his 
monument. 

Reared  on  a  Tennessee  tobacco  farm  and 
given  only  the  scant  formal  schooling  of 
the  rural  South  of  his  childhood,  he  started 
work  in  the  Hillsboro  branch  of  his  uncle's 
lumber  company — the  M.  T.  Jones  Ltunber 
Co.  of  Houston. 

When  he  was  24  and  manager  of  the  Dallas 
office,  his  uncle  died,  directing  in  his  will  that 
Jesse  Jones  was  to  become  general  manager 
of  the  far-flung  lumber  yards  and  sawmills. 

This  bequest  brought  Jesse  Jones  to  Hous- 
ton in  1898. 

His  office  was  In  the  six-story  Binz  Bldg., 
then  the  tallest  In  the  city  and  Houston's 
only  office  building. 

Houston  had  begun  as  a  real  estate  venture 
In  1836,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Jones  arrived, 
it  had  grown  to  become  the  second  city  in 
the  state  with  more  than  44,633  people 
counted  in  tiie  1890  census. 

San  Antonio  was  first  with  53.321.  Gal- 
veston, formerly  larger  than  Houston,  and 
the  much  younger  Dallas,  trailed  behind. 

FYom  the  beginning,  Houston  had  been 
blessed  by  the  large  number  of  young,  enter- 
prising men  who  came  here  not  merely  to 
make  their  fortunes  but  to  become  builders 
of  the  city.  Jesse  Jones  was  the  epitome  of 
the  city  builder. 

In  1952.  four  years  before  his  death,  he 
predicted  that  Houston  would  be  a  city  of 
2  million  by  1972.  Few  Houstonians  doubt 
his  prophecy. 

But  those  who  have  come  here  since  the 
end  of  the  Jones  Era  may  ask,  "What  did  he 
do?" 

Two  books  have  been  written  and  pub- 
lished about  his  career,  but  the  story  did  not 
end  with  his  death  In  1956.  Houston  Is  still 
receiving  dividends  from  his  Investments  in 
energy,  capital  and  Ideas. 

He  was  many  things — a  builder,  a  finan- 
cier, a  publisher,  a  philanthropist,  and  a 
patron  of  the  arts. 

His  career  as  a  builder  began  In  a  modest 
way.  In  the  lumber  business,  be  saw  that 
a  good  way  to  sell  liunber  was  to  build  hotises 


for  sale.  He  developed  Edgewood  Addition 
in  the  Hamllton-McGowen  area,  building 
houses  fcH-  sale  at  $3000  to  $5000.  He  sold 
them  for  a  small  down  payment,  with  the 
balance  In  monthly  Installments.  The  pro- 
ject  was  a  success. 

As  a  young  man  willing  to  work  at  civic 
projects,  he  was  often  asked  to  be  chairman 
of  the  committees  appointed  to  handle  them. 

One  of  the  early  projects  with  which  he 
was  associated  was  the  City  Auditorium 
which  seated  4500.  Mr.  Jones  had  su^;gested 
the  need  for  such  a  building  in  1910  to 
Mayor  Baldwin  Rice.  At  the  request  of  the 
mayor  and  councllmen,  Mr.  Jones  employed 
architects  and  supervised  the  construction. 
The  Auditorium  served  the  ctiy  more  than 
a  half  century  until  it  was  razed  to  make 
room  for  the  Jesse  H.  Jones  Hall  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

Althotigh  the  new  building  will  perpetuate 
his  memory,  we  who  knew  him  wonder  if  he 
■would  have  given  It  his  own  name.  The 
many  chairs  and  scholarships  he  established 
at  colleges  and  universities  were  named  for 
friends  or  associates.  One  of  the  last  of  his 
major  philanthropies  before  his  death  was 
a  building  at  the  University  of  Houston. 
Mr.  Jones  asked  that  It  be  named  for  his 
longtime  friend  and  bxislnees  associate,  Fred 
J   Heyne. 

In  his  early  years.  Mr.  Jones  favored  lim- 
iting the  height  of  buildings  here  to  10 
stories.  When  someone  else  built  a  16-story 
building,  he  gave  up  the  idea  and  prepared  to 
go  higher.  The  first  was  the  Rice  Hotel. 
Built  as  an  18-story  500-room  hotel,  it  dou- 
bled in  size  and  became  the  largest  In  the 
South. 

As  years  passed  Jones  buildings  filled  much 
of  the  downtown  area  from  the  Rice  Hotel 
southward.  The  Gulf  Bldg.  was  the  tallest 
in  the  city,  a  title  It  held  until  the  new 
Humble  Bldg.  was  built.  By  the  mid-1920E. 
Mr.  Jones  had  approximately  30  buildings 
here  including  hotels,  office  buildings,  stores, 
banks,  theatres  and  a  bus  depot. 

Without  its  port,  Houston  might  have  re- 
mained a  small  Southern  city.  From  1913 
to  1917.  during  development  of  the  Ship 
Channel.  Mr.  Jones  was  chairman  of  the 
Houston  Harbor  Board,  now  the  Pcw^  Com- 
mission. 

One  of  Mr,  Jones'  major  feats  In  getting 
national  recognition  for  his  adopted  citv  w.i.« 
his  coup  which  persuaded  the  Democratic 
Party  to  hold  its  1928  National  Convention 
here,  San  Francisco  had  expected  to  receive 
the  honor,  and  had  accompanied  tiie  ln\'lta- 
tlon  with  a  certified  check  for  $200,000, 

Mr.  Jones  sent  a  signed  check  with  the 
amount  left  blank,  telling  the  committee  to 
fill  in  any  amount  that  might  seem  suitable. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  that  Houston 
had  no  hall  large  enough  for  the  convention, 
Mr.  Jones  said  a  hall  would  be  ready  when 
the  convention  opened. 

It  was.  In  the  great  frame.  bam-Uke 
structure  built  where  the  Coliseum  and  Mu- 
sic Hall  now  stand,  the  Democrats  met  and 
nominated  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  for 
President.  The  delegates  were  so  impressed 
by  the  way  Mr.  Jones  did  things  that  they 
pvu  his  name  in  nomination,  too.  and  gave 
him  46  votes, 

Mr,  Jones  did  not  limit  his  horizon  to 
Houston.  Besides  business  interests  in  other 
cities,  chiefly  Fort  Worth  and  New  York, 
Jesse  Jones  began  to  serve  his  government 
in  the  time  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

When  this  country  entered  World  War  I. 
Mr.  Jones  was  given  responsibility  for  rais- 
ing Sl.'^O.OOO  in  Houston  for  the  Red  Cross. 
It  was  a  tremendous  sum  for  a  commumty 
of  Houston's  size  at  the  time,  but  he  raised 
twice  the  amount. 

President  Wilson  then  asked  him  to  head 
the  Department  of  Military  Relief  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  later  appointed  him  a  delegate  to 
post-war  conferences  abroad. 
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In  1932.  aa  the  nation  suffered  from  the 
clei>reaalon.  President  Hoover  appolntect  Mr. 
Jonea  m  a  director  of  the  Reconstruction 
nuance  Corp.  The  RFC  waa  established  to 
try  to  get  business  bcu:k  on  Its  feet.  After 
PraoUln  D.  Roosevelt  took  office.  Mr.  Jones 
was  elected  RFC  chairman. 

Perhaps  of  all  his  achievements  his  work 
with  the  RFC  was  his  greatest. 

With  the  nation  In  despair,  with  the  entire 
capitalistic  system  at  stake,  the  RF  '  helped 
business — smsill  companies  and  large,  one  by 
one,  in  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
country — to  regain  strength. 

Private  enterprise  as  an  Idea  was  vindi- 
cated and  World  War  11  was  fought  on  the 
renaissance  of  American  business. 

No  one  had  expected  the  RFC  to  make 
money,  but  It  did  under  Mr.  Jones'  manage- 
ment. 

He  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
Federal  Lending  Agency  In  1939  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  In  1940.  Congress  so  re- 
spected Hi.  Jones'  ability  that  It  passed  a 
special  law  aUowlng  him  to  hold  both  Jobs 
at  the  same  time. 

In  1936,  the  year  of  the  centennial  of  Texas 
independence,  Jesse  Jones  originated  the  idea 
and  the  desl^  for  a  monument  at  San 
Jacinto  Battlefield  and  set  about  to  make  it 
a  reality. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  decided  to  es- 
tablish a  philanthropic  foundation.  It  was 
named  Houston  Endowment.  Inc..  not.  It 
can  be  noticed,  the  Jones  Foundation. 

Now.  thanks  to  Houston  Endowment.  Inc., 
there  is  to  be  a  building  in  downtown  Hous- 
ton that  bears  Mr.  Jones'  name.  He  had  a 
personal  hand  In  designing  all  his  other 
buildings.  I  think  he  would  have  approved 
of  the  design  and  beauty  of  this  one. 

Th«  Ctbtain  Goes  Up!  I 

(By  Ann  Holmes,  fine  arts  editor,  the  Houston 
Chronicle) 

Houston  has  a  glorious  new  hall  today  and 
we  ball  It  with  all  the  Jubilee  in  our  October 
bones. 

The  turning  over  of  this  building  by  its 
donor,  Houston  Endowment,  to  the  City  of 
Houston,  flashes  the  message:  opportunity. 
The  hall  will  mean  a  real  difference  In  the 
texture  of  the  arts  as  we  experience  them  day 
and  night. 

A  certain  Ingenuous  gratitude  for  a  new 
arena  for  the  arts  should  be  forgiven.  I  think. 
especially  as  this  is  almost  the  case  of  an 
altar  that  finally  showed  up  for  a  foot- 
tapping  bride  and  groom. 

Reading  back  through  reports  of  arts  hap- 
penings in  the  past  we  can  smile  at  those 
sanguine  heralds  who  proclaimed  that  "at 
last  we  have  culture." 

Culture,  of  course,  Isn't  like  that.  It 
doesnt  come  to  town  on  a  Sunday.  And 
culture  Isnt  a  new  theatre.  Happiness  on 
the  other  hand  may  be  a  new  theatre,  or  we 
may  at  least  believe  It  today. 

Though  Houston  Is  tireless  in  Its  nocturnal 
marathon  as  arts  lovers  go  to  see  everything. 
is  fairly  generous  In  Its  support,  and  prides 
itself  on  Its  demanding  taste  for  quality. 
earlier  audiences  felt  rather  deeply  about 
these  things,  too. 

If  we're  to  tell  tales,  there  is  one  I  treasure. 
And.  if  it  is  so.  it  pictures  the  most  critical 
audience  ever  to  attend  a  play  here.  Back 
In  the  early  'SOs.  according  to  our  apocryphal 
account,  a  fine  sociable  crowd  turned  out  for 
a  performance  In  a  downtown  hotel-theatre. 
We  have  no  newspaper  critique — only  the 
news  that  next  day  the  leading  player  was 
hanged  in  efflgy  from  a  tree  limb  ouuide  the 
botti. 

It  may  be  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
murderous  performances  have  persisted  here 
and  there  down  the  years.  Audiences  un- 
fortunately are  not  so  murderous.  Their 
manners,  alas,  have  been  refined. 


Today.  Houston's  arts  public  is  not  as  mili- 
tant as  one  may  wish  But  faced  with 
mediocri'.y  it  does  have  .in  admirable  knack 
for  drirtmg  away.  That  ectoplasmic  float- 
out  can  so  .ire  an  impresario  to  death,  and 
though  m  no  way  premeditated.  It  Is  a  use- 
ful tool  in  a  city's  efforts  for  excellence. 

In  many  w.v/s,  Houston  has  been  lucky  in 
art. 

Tliou^h  the  cUy  is  surprisingly  young 
amoni?  m.ijor  melropDlsses,  and  the  flrit 
bui'dini;s  *eren  t.  being  hnmmored  together 
until  lfW7,  the  the.itro  c.tnip  buiiuling  right 
in.  flushed,  gaslit  and  flamb<jyant. 

It'.s  truo  that  we  were  late.  Tlie  first 
AnieriCAii  play.  "Tlie  Prince  of  Parthia."  had 
alreidy  been  produced  In  Phil.idelphia  in 
1767  At  the  Boston  Federal  Street  Theatre 
in  1794.  a  series  of  grand  opera  was  an  old 
s-ory. 

But  Hoiuston,  throbbing  frontier,  promo- 
ter's paradise,  w.is  alluring  to  theatre  man- 
agers fr.im  the  North  and  East. 

For  .selflsii  reason-s.  basines.smen  wanted  to 
keep  the  night  life  whooped  up,  lest  the 
new  settlers  move  on 

Luck  in  the  arts  has  followed  Houson's 
material  go<xl  news 

The  fact  that  Hou.ston  lies  on  what  one  In- 
dustrialist called  "the  richest  50  square 
miles  on  earth"  meant  that  under  our  broad 
tree-lined  avenues  lie  base  naaterials  for  the 
phenomenal  oil.  g.is  and  chemical  Industry 
we  all  benefit  from;  and  our  flat  lands  sup- 
port cattle  and  rice 

Even  the  one  short^^aming  Je^se  Jones 
lamented  years  a^o — the  city  lay  so  far  up- 
stre.im  with  no  seaport-has  been  overcome. 
The  ,")0-mlle  Ship  Channel  le.-ids  great  ships 
of  all  nations  right  up  to  Houston's  docks 
and  makp.s  u.s  the  third  largesjt  port. 

Too.  the  knowledge  that  at  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Cent.er,  astronauts  and  physicists 
are  plotting  the  trip  to  the  moon  has  given 
everyone  a  heady  sense  of  well  being  In 
Houston 

We  do  not  submit  that  confidence  is  an 
ideal  ingredient  for  great  art  achievement. 
In  fact.  It  could  result  in  complacency  and 
inactivity. 

But  in  Houston,  for  whatever  reasons,  the 
arts  have  been  robust,  essentially  good 
humored,  and  even  more  than  that,  possessed 
of  a  sense  of  nghtness  in  time. 

The  theatre  here  for  instance  has  never 
been  pushed  by  a  What  Makes  Thespls  Run 
complex  .\lso  growth  of  mu.slc  and  art  have 
been  steady  and  as  sure  as  those  things  can 
be  There  has  been  possibly  too  little  that 
was  radical  In  the  sense  of  brilliant  Inven- 
tion or  reform.  But  there  have  been,  happily, 
enough  fanatlc-s  to  inspire  high-minded  goals 
and  extravagant  expenditure  of  energy — 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  excellence  in 
art. 

Artists  here  have  never  responded  much  to 
challenges  thrown  at  them  about  art  In  other 
cities.  There  has  been  Instead  a  sometimes 
maddening,  but  occasionally  wise,  inner  mo- 
tivation which  did  more,  It  earned  them  In 
their  own  time  on  what  -eemed  almost  built- 
in  clocks  like  those  of  some  creatures  of 
nature. 

With  the  mininuim  of  ra.'izmatazz  our  arts 
structure  took  on  impressive  height  and 
strength.  We  have  easily  the  largest  and 
finest  symphony  in  this  quarter  of  the 
country 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  under  James 
John  Sweeney  stages  exhibitions  of  eyeopen- 
ing  importance  here  and  abrofld. 

The  Alley  Theatre  ro.«e  to  fane  in  a  former 
fan  factory. 

And  the  last  20  years  h.ive  seen  an  aston- 
ishing nascence  of  art  here  This  double 
decade  has  seen  the  birth  of  the  opera,  all 
the  ballet  groups,  the  Contemporary  Arts 
Museum,  all  the  galleries;  all  the  theatres, 
all  the  chamber  music,  on  and  on. 

This  has  been  our  own  Roaring  Twenty. 


In  that  same  fullness  of  time.  Houston  now 
has  a  new  3001-seat  hall,  in  addition  to  the 
overly  burdened  3000-seat  Music  Hall,  the 
campus  stages,  other  theatres  and  halls. 

Jones  Hall  arrives,  propitious  physically, 
financially  and  spiritually. 

Rightly  administered.  Jesse  H.  Jones  Hall 
for  the  Performing  Arts  can  make  possible  a 
vivid  nighttime  landscape  of  Joys. 

Since  the  symphony,  the  opera  and  related 
bodies  will  make  their  official  and  real  homes 
in  the  building,  the  hall  becomes  a  vital 
plexus  of  several  arts,  sparking  one  another. 
The  Alley  will  soon  be  Just  across  the  street. 

The  Jones  building  itself  is  beautiful  In  its 
proportions.  It  Is  classic  without  being  re- 
petitive. In  every  way  it  Is  tastefvil.  The 
walls  are  slim,  elegant,  uncluttered,  like  giant 
curls  of  parchment  upon  which  som-j  signifi- 
cant images  are  yet  to  be  formed. 

We  now  have,  in  the  instant,  a  new  stage 
and  the  open  invitation  to  the  beautiful  and 
the  unruly  of  the  muses  to  disport  them- 
selves upon  it  and  to  be  quick  about  it. 


Statemfnts  of  Eaoch  R. 
Pelfry 


Rust  and  Paul 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OP    PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13,  1966 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman,  recently 
completed  hearings  for  this  session  on  the 
Impact  of  foreign  imports  on  American 
employment.  During  the  course  of  our 
hearings,  we  were  the  recipients  of  out- 
standing testimony  presented  by  various 
witnesses.  Of  all  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  us,  perhaps  none  had  a 
more  telling  story  to  give  than  the  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  in  the  ceramic  in- 
dustry. 

I  include,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Mem- 
bers, the  statements  of  Enoch  R.  Rust 
and  Paul  Pelfry,  able  spokesmen  for  their 
respective  memberships.  The  state- 
ments follow: 

Stateme.nt  op  Enoch  R.  Rust,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Unffed  Glass  &  Cesamic  Workers 
op  North  America.  AFL-CIO.  Before  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Labor,  September 
27.    1966 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Enoch  R.  Rust.  Inter- 
national Second  Vice  President.  In  charge  of 
Tariff  and  Trade  problems  for  the  United 
Glass  and  Ceramic  Workers  of  North  Amer- 
ica. AFL-CIO. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  discuss  some  of 
the  problems  that  are  plaguing  our  mem- 
bership because  of  excessive  imports  and  the 
adverse  Impact  they  have  on  our  national 
economy. 

Since  the  United  Glass  and  Ceramic  Work- 
ers of  North  America.  AFL-CIO  entered  the 
struggle  in  1958  to  protect  the  Jobs  of  the 
membership  of  this  organization,  even  with 
somewhat  success  we  have  watched  a  steady 
and  continuous  deterioration  of  Glass  and 
Clay  products  Jobs.    The  net  results: 

Over  20%  of  the  American  work  force  are 
earning  less  than  $3,000.00,  annually  which 
Is  the  Government's  measurement  ot  pov- 
erty level.  In  other  words,  while  our  nation's 
leaders  boast  more  Americans  working  than 
ever  before  and  frantically  expressing  fear 
and  apprehension  of  an  over  heated  economy 
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while  over  20%  of  the  population  are  either 
living  m  poverty  or  abject  poverty.  Why? 
Because  Industry's  fear  of  a  free  enterprise 
system,  plagued  with  the  always  present 
threat  of  loss  of  customers  to  some  Importer 
who  has  practicaUy  no  Investment  Involved. 

American  Industry  is  either  running 
abroad  or  to  some  antl-unlon  area  where  he 
can  hire  workers  far  below  the  union  wage 
sciile. 

In  either  case  he  contributes  nothing  to 
the  growth  of  our  national  economy  and  he 
places  one  more  weight  around  the  neck  of 
freedom  by  enslaving  our  people  to  the  degree 
of  half  slave  and  half  freeman.  This  is  the 
true  Impact  of  excessive  imports  upon  the 
American  economy. 

We  need  not  restate  the  story  of  Window 
Glass  here  as  It  Is  well  knowna  to  our  govern- 
ment. For  many  years  we  have  fought  to 
maintain  a  stabilized  and  healthy  condition 
in  this  Industry.  For  our  efforts  we  were 
successful  In  obtaining  temporary  relief  in 
1962.    This  relief  may  soon  expire. 

With  this  relief  in  effect  we  have  watched 
the  1966  Imports  of  sheet  glass  Increase  by 
over  411,000  fifty  foot  boxes  over  the  same  six 
month  period  of  1965. 

This  entails  a  lot  of  labor,  high  pa>-ing 
Jobs.  The  Irony  of  it  is  this  Industry  is  pri- 
marily located  in  Appalachia,  and  other  areas 
plagued  with  surplus  unemployment. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  relief  we  expect 
an  increase  in  the  flood  of  imported  sheet 
glass  from  abroad.  The  realization  of  this 
fact.  In  my  opinion.  Is  the  cause  of  the  most 
damaging  Impact  upon  our  economy.  These 
companies  who  stand  In  the  forefront  to 
receive  the  blunt  of  this  threatened  unfair 
competition  are  In  no  position  to  plan 
ahead. 

How  does  this  affect  our  economy?  First. 
It  does  not  allow  these  comi>anies  the  lati- 
tude to  bargain  freely  with  their  work  force. 
Meanwhile  these  workers  watch  other  indus- 
tries, not  so  affected,  raise  wages,  increase 
pensions  and  other  fringe  benefits.  They 
too.  desire  the  same  consideration.  Food  on 
the  table  costs  them  Just  as  much  .%s  it  does 
the  other  fellow. 

Now,  the  picture  becomes  pretty  plain. 
The  worker  is  fighting  for  equality  while 
his  company  stands  by  uncertain  as  to  how 
far  they  can  go  to  meet  these  desires  and 
still  remain  competitive  in  the  American 
market  place.  The  end  result — costly  and 
damaging  strikes.  The  American  worker  Is 
told  by  his  government  that  Imports  won't 
harm  him  and  that  they  will  cause  better 
Job  security.  He  is  taught  to  have  faith  in 
his  government  and  he  has.  Therefore,  when 
the  company  he  works  for  tell  him,  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  that  his  demands  cannot  be 
met  because  of  unfair  competition  from 
abroad  he  becomes  suspicious  and  a  damag- 
ing strike  takes  place. 

The  Glass  Worker  Is  a  proud  Individual 
and  a  good  American.  He  will  not  take  a 
position  of  a  second  class  citizen.  Should 
we  allow  his  Job  to  be  phased  out  because 
of  imports  inanufactured  at  labor  rates  that 
he  cannot  compete  with  or  force  him  to  work 
at  sub-minimum  wages:  this  is  Just  what  will 
happen  and  the  Impact  of  these  work  stop- 
pages do  have  adverse  effects  upon  our  over- 
all economy. 

Like  we  say  above— the  American  worker 
is  tinwilling  to  accept  this  fate  and  he  should 
not  be  expected  to  do  so. 

The  Impact  of  imports  Is  already  having 
a  devastating  effect  upon  our  economy  and 
the  full  Impact  of  recent  trade  agreements 
have  not  yet  been  felt.  Therefore,  the  rem- 
edy is  past  due.  There  should  be  reasonable 
and  Just  controls  legislated  into  law;  con- 
trols that  would  insure  both  the  Importer 
and  the  domestic  manufactures  a  fair  com- 
petitive atmosphere.  These  controls  are  long 
overdue. 

Protective  legislation  in  the  form  of  quotas 
or  resembling  quotas  would,  in  my  opinion. 


correct  an  unjust  situation  and  in  the  mean- 
time guarantee  the  Importer  a  healthy  share 
of  the  American  market. 


Statement  by   Mr.  Paul  Pelfrv.  President. 

United  Brick  and  Clay  V/orkefs  of  Amer- 
ica, Before  the  General  Subcommittee  on 

Labor,    House    Committee    on    Edviaiion 

AND  Labor,  September  27.  1966 

My  name  is  Paul  Pelfry,  and  I  am  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  United  Brick  and  Clay  Workers  of 
America. 

The  ceramic  tile  industry  In  the  US  is 
currently  beset  by  two  major  di.sruption.s 

On  the  one  hand,  tight  money  has  severely 
limited  mortgages  and  curtailed  housing 
starts,  putting  a  severe  crimp  Into  the  de- 
mand lor  wall  and  floor  tile. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  expanded  domestic 
ceramic  tile  market  built  with  a  Herculean 
effort  of  the  U.S.  industry-management  and 
workers  alike — has  been  systematically  Uiken 
over  by  imports  from  Japan. 

The  first  problem  is  something  that  we  in 
this  country  understand  and  can  cope  with. 
There  are  economic  fluctuations,  and  we  have 
the  machinery  for  dealing  with  them  There 
are  disruptions  caused  by  a  falling  off  of  new 
housing  starts,  but  government,  industry, 
and  labor  have  the  wherewithal  ultimately 
to  get  things  back  on  the  track. 

However,  the  Influx  of  Imports  from  Japan 
at  dumping  prices  complicates  the  situation 
drastically.  The  problem  of  Imports,  com- 
bined with  the  ctirtallment  of  the  market  for 
ceramic  tile  caused  by  the  tight  money  situa- 
tion, is  causing  the  closing  of  plant*  and  the 
elimination  of  Jobs  in  the  ceramic  tile  indu.';- 
iry. 

The  difficiUty  in  meeting  the  problem  of 
Import  competition  becomes  clear  when  we 
realize  that  the  domestic  Industry  and  labor 
unions  In  the  field  have  used  much  of  the 
available  machinery  of  government  In  an  at- 
tempt to  win  relief,  but  to  little  avail  The 
domestic  Industry's  decline  has  been  appar- 
ent for  some  years,  with  an  accompanying 
loss  of  Jobs.  Where  there  were  more  than 
12,000  production  workers  in  the  industry  a 
decade  ago,  there  now  are  fewer  than  7.000. 

Productivity  has  Increased,  true  enough— 
and  by  a  very  respectable  30  perccnt^ — more 
so,  In  fact,  than  In  U.S,  industry  tn  general. 
But  the  market  has  grown  several  times  that 
much,  so  that  were  it  not  for  Imports  there 
would  be  4.000  more  workers,  not  6,000  fewer. 

A  well  documented  antldtimping  ca.se 
brought  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  US 
ceramic  tile  industry  against  all  the  Japanese 
wall  tile  manufEw;turers  has  generated  reac- 
tions In  Japan  that  sound  like  penitence. 
The  Japanese  manufacturers  say  they  have 
agreed  to  cut  back  their  exports  to  75  percent 
of  last  year's  figures;  that  Is,  April  1,  1966, 
to  March  1,  1967. 

They  have  also  decided  to  ban  sale?  of  sec- 
ond quality  glazed  wall  tile  for  export  to  the 
U.S.  and  instead  to  limit  exports  to  first 
quality.  Higher  minimum  prices  were  set 
as  well.  They  will  be  18  cents  per  .sq  ft, 
for  colored  tile  and  16  cents  for  white 

Let  us  analyze  what  appears  to  be  a  far 
reaching  concession  by  the  Japanese 

These  actions  have  come  at  the  same  time 
that  the  U.S.  has  been  experiencing  a  very 
sharp  decline  in  residential  construction. 
Housing  starts  over  the  past  year  have  de- 
clined from  1.4  million  in  1965  to  1  million 
In  1966.  or  a  decline  in  residential  constrtic- 
tion  of  25%.  This  Is  about  equal  to  the 
purported  voluntary  decrease  In  Japanese 
wall  tUe  exports  to  the  U.S.  Therefore,  it  is 
highly  questionable  whether  such  steps  to 
raise  export  prices  and  limit  the  quantity  of 
export  shipments  are  sufflcient  to  offset  the 
Injury  that  they  have  caused  U.S,  manufac- 
turers by  the  dumping  of  their  products  and 
otherwise  competing  unfairly  in  the  US, 
market. 

The  Japanese  Industry  operates  as  an  ex- 
port cartel  out  to  secure  the  best  price  and 


volume  under  existing  market  conditions, 
with  no  regard  for  the  effect  on  the  host 
country.  The  case  against  them  Is  a  strong 
one:  In  the  first  four  months  of  1966,  Just 
prior  to  the  Treasury's  action  in  withholding 
of  appraisement  on  all  wall  tile  shipments 
from  Japan,  exports  of  wall  tile  from  that 
country  averaged  4.9  million  square  feet  per 
month,  compared  with  3.8  million  In  1965.  or 
1.1  million  square  feet  per  month  more,  de- 
spite the  sharp  decline  In  housing  starts 
here.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Japanese  man- 
ufacturers, anticipating  imminent  restric- 
tions from  the  U.S.  government  in  view  of 
the  dumping  complaint,  reacted  by  dump- 
ing more  tile  into  a  market  already  suiTi-nng 
the  sharp  decline  in  housing  starts  Thus, 
they  deluged  the  U.S.  market  In  early  1966. 
and  there  was  a  cutback  only  when  Treasury 
appeared  ready  to  order  withholding  of  ap- 
praisement and  the  collection  of  a  bond  to 
cover  later  dumping  duties,  should  they  be 
imposed.  At  the  same  time,  the  aierage 
unit  values  of  Japanese  wall  tile  were  ap- 
preciably lower  than  they  had  e\er  been 
even  when  the  dumping  charges  were  being 
made. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  to  indicate  that  U  S. 
law  for  dealing  with  Illegal  and  unfair  acu; 
of  competition  from  abroad  Is  difficult  to  get 
moving  and  even  when  moving  treads  its 
way  slowly  and  deliberately.  So  If  there  is 
an  urgent  case  of  workers  displaced  by  un- 
fair foreign  competition,  current  laws  can  t 
help  them  too  much. 

Ours  is  a  free  economy,  and  we  would  like 
to  maintain  It  that  way.  We  will  take  our 
chances  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  our  econ- 
omy when  it  is  free  to  move  up  and  down — 
as  in  the  case  of  tight  money  cutting  back 
residential  construction.  We  know  this  sit- 
uation will  ultimately  adjust  itself. 

But  the  nature  of  the  import  competition 
that  we  have  been  facing  from  Japan  means 
that  decisions  on  the  future  of  the  ceramic 
tile  Industry,  and  therefore  the  future  of 
Jobs  in  that  Industry  are  highly  dependent 
on  what  the  Japanese  tile  cartel  decides  con- 
cerning exports  to  the  US,  and  prices  in  the 
U.S.  market. 

What  this  results  in  is  apparent  from  a 
letter  which  I  would  like  to  read  In  part. 

It  comes  from  Robert  G.  Bailey.  President. 
Paramount  Industries,  Paramount.  Califor- 
nia. 

Paramount  Industries  was  formerly  known 
as  Pacific  Tile  and  Porcelain  Company  The 
company.  Mr.  Bailey  said,  "was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  glazed  ceramic  tile  from 
1933  until  1965"  and  "was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  tile  manufacturers  on  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States." 

For  several  years  prior  to  1965,  it  was  ap- 
parent, he  said,  that  the  pressure  of  foreign 
imports,  principally  from  Japan,  was  causing 
a  steady  deterioration  in  the  price  level  of 
domestic  made  tile  at  the  same  time  that 
costs  of  production  were  continuing  to  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Bailey  said  that  it  became  app.irent 
that  in  order  to  remain  In  the  ceramic  tile 
business.  It  would  be  necessary  to  effect  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing the  product  through  mechanization 
and  automation.  The  nature  of  the  business 
was  such  that  piecemeal  improvement. s  were 
not  a  feasible  solution. 

But  in  1965  the  company  found  it  could 
not  finance  construction  of  such  a  plant, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  distressed  situa- 
tion of  the  tile  Industry  and  the  pessimistic 
view  with  which  most  Investors  regarded  the 
industry  because  of  Japanese  imports. 

On  June  9,  1965.  Mr.  Bailey  said,  emplovees 
of  the  company's  tile  business  totalled  193. 
and  on  November  12,  1965,  totalled  114. 
With  the  exception  of  approximately  10  em- 
ployees who  were  shifted  to  other  business 
conducted  with  the  company,  all  of  these 
employees  have  been  laid  off. 
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The  caae  of  Paramount  Indaistties  la  sot 
Uolated.  In  a  amall  Industry  like  ceramic 
tUe,  the  loa*  of  even  a  few  compaxiles  U  a 
major  blow.  Companies  have  gone  out  of 
business  and  others  have  curtailed  produc- 
tion and  employment — this  in  the  face  of 
a  far  larger  than  average  Increase  in  the 
oyerall  market  for  ceramic  tUe. 

Behind  all  these  developments  are  some 
rather  devastating  figures  of  a  market  in- 
vaded and  taken  over  by  foreign  Imports. 
Glazed  wall  tile  Imports  rose  from  almost 
zero  In  1947  to  25^  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  today.  Unglazed  mosaic  floor  tile 
started  at  zero  at  about  the  same  time  and 
now  stand  at  62.5  percent  of  the  domestic 
market. 

And  there  Is  considerable  evidence  gath- 
ered by  the  VS.  manufacturers  that  shows 
that  the  Japanese  have  taken  over  these 
markets  by  selling  at  dumping  prices  sub- 
stantially below  prices  for  comparable  prod- 
ucts In  their  home  market,  that  they  have 
falalfled  Customs  documents  to  conceal 
dumping,  and  that  they  have  mlsapprorlated 
American  brand  names  and  trademarks  to 
bide  their  Japcmese  origin.  In  addition 
other  countries,  notably  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, have  similarly  c«nplained  of  the 
dumping  of  Japanese  ceramic  tile.  Australia 
baa  already  taken  action  to  stop  this  diimp- 
ing.  and  we  understand  Canada  plans  also 
to  take  similar  steps. 

What  this  all  means  Is  that  something  more 
has  to  be  done  to  allay  the  severe  effects 
on  workers  of  a  calculated  economic  invasion 
from  abroad. 

One  way,  we  believe,  to  do  this  is  by  efifect- 
Ing  a  much  faster  system  for  detecting  and 
«^t.>ng  on  disruptive  Imports.  A  complaint 
procedure,  perhaps,  could  be  established 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  when  a 
group  of  workers  sees  a  threat  to  their  Jobs 
caused  by  excessive  Imports  of  a  product. 
Tlie  Secretary  would  then  have  a  preliminary 
Investigation  ordered,  followed  by  a  recotn- 
mendatlon  (it  it  were  so  Indicated)  to  the 
President  to  temporarily  curtail  the  Imports 
In  question  pending  a  futher  investigation.. 
If  this  bad  been  done  In  ceramic  tile,  for 
Instance,  the  Illegal  and  unfair  market  prac- 
tices which  allowed  the  Japanese  to  take 
over  VS.  ceramlce  tile  sales  would  never  have 
had  such  far-reaching  effects. 

This  procedure  would  assiore  everyone  his 
day  In  court,  but  would  do  it  with  minimum 
disruption  to  the  domestic  industry. 


NatioBa]  Newspaper  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  13,  1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  newspaperman  myself,  I 
would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleaerues  the  fact  that  this  week,  Octo- 
ber 9-15,  Is  National  Newspaper  Week. 
National  Newspaper  Week  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  composed  of  37  national,  re- 
gional, and  State  newspaper  publishers 
aasodatlcms,  to  promote  good  will  and  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  newspaper. 

It  Is  appropriate  during  this  week  for 
us  to  take  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine 
work  of  the  American  press,  saluting  the 
Nation's  newspapers  for  their  vital  con- 
tzibatkn  to  the  strength  of  our  system 
of  govenunent.   We  should  all  be  thank- 


ful for  our  freedom  and  aware  of  the  im- 
portant part  our  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers play  in  maintaining  it.  The  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  lias  suggested  a 
moment  of  meditation  for  newspaper 
readers  during  National  Newspaper  Week 
which  I  would  like  to  recommend  to 
you  : 

Because  the  quality  of  Americ.Tn  freedom 
depends  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
informaUon  depend. ibly  provided  by  the 
newspapers,  dear  Fatier  of  us  all,  I  ask  Your 
intercession  at  this  tijne  on  behalf  of  the 
publishers,  editors  and  statfs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Press,  as  it  strives  ta  present  impartial 
information,  constructive  opinion  and  the 
sundry  other  content,  even  including  enter- 
tainment. Awaken  each  of  us  to  the  special 
worth  of  our  daily  and  weekly  press  in  our 
American  life.  During  National  Newspaper 
Week  October  9-15,  help  and  guide  both  the 
newspapers  and  their  readers  to  the  bright 
light  of  truth,  to  the  recognition  of  free- 
dom's worth,  to  the  integrity  and  courage 
which  pave  the  way  for  constructive  citizen- 
ship. 


Soil  Good   for  Amity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  13,  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  writes  with  en- 
thusiasm about  President  Johnson's 
persuasive  appeal  to  the  man  in  the 
street  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  new  un- 
derstanding between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Pre.<;ldenfs  remarks,  published  In 
Amerlka  and  distributed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  cultural  exchange 
agreement,  refers  to  the  common  traits, 
talents,  and  scientific  accomplishments 
shared  by  our  two  peoples.  He  em- 
phasized the  somber  fact  that  no  people 
on  earth  have  more  to  lose  in  war  then 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  picking  up  the  President's  theme,  the 
newspaper  ol)ser\es  that  the  real  interest 
of  people  transcend  ideological  difference. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  include  this 
editorial: 

Sou-  Good  for  ITS  -Soviet  .AMriT 

President  Johnson  has  laced  a  portion  of 
history  with  a  great  deal  of  common  sense 
in  his  persuasive  appeal  to  the  Russian  man 
In  the  street  for  a  new  era  of  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Both  nations  nnd  both  peoples  have  more 
in  common,  as  the  President  says,  than  is 
realized. 

Russian  and  American  are  energetic,  gen- 
erous and  talented.  They  earned  each 
other's  respect  as  resourceful  allies  In  a  long 
and  cruel  war. 

Both  countries  possess  an  Incredible  vari- 
ety of  natural  resources.  Both  have  achieved 
technological  and  scientlftc  accomplishments 
that  have  awed  the  rest  of  the  world.  Both 
are  devoted  to  the  arts. 

While  America  was  rebuilding  Its  social 
structure  after  World  War  11.  Russia  was 
rebuilding  its  cities  destroyed  in  a  conflict 
that  took  20  million  Russian  lives. 

The  two  great  powers  are  Joined  In  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  and  in  a  cultural  ex- 
change.   They  have  agreed  not  to  put  bomba 


into  orbit  and  are  working  together  on  de- 
salination, weather  Information,  and  ex- 
changes of  scientists  and  artists. 

In  what  Is  perhaps  his  most  telling  point, 
the  President  emphasizes  that  no  two  na- 
tions on  earth  have  more  to  lose  in  w,ir  than 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  responsibility  for  a  peaceful  future 
rests  largely  on  their  cooperation  in  an  in- 
ternational rule  of  law. 

The  difference  in  governmental  systems 
need  not  be  a  barrier  to  understanding  or 
to  combining  capacities  for  extending  the 
benefits  they  have  acquired  to  all  mankind. 

The  real  interests  of  nations  transcend 
ideological  differences. 

There  is,  said  the  President,  considerable 
good  soil  for  U.S. -Soviet  relations  to  grow 
and  prosper  with  the  right  cultivation  and 
care. 

His  words,  published  In  Amerlka,  the  mag- 
azine distributed  in  Russia  under  the  cul- 
tural exchange  agreement,  can  give  sharp 
Impetus  to  the  search  for  greater  under- 
standing. It  should  be  pressed  in  every  poB- 
sible  direction  and  implemented  In  such 
areas  as  disarmament  and  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation  pacts. 


For  European  Reconciliation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    tTEVT    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13,  1966 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
caruiot  question  the  sincerity  and  the 
intensity  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson's 
pursiilt  of  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
many  problems  that  confront  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  it  fruitless  to  point  out  once 
again  to  my  colleagues  the  wide  edi- 
torial support  he  is  and  has  received. 

The  President's  recent  speech  con- 
cerning European  reconciliation  is  one 
more  Important  step  toward  a  perma- 
nent and  lasting  detente  between  the 
East  and  the  West. 

Recently  wd  have  heard,  both  from  the 
news  media  and  from  the  academic 
world,  criticism  of  America's  role  in 
creating  world  peace  due  to  her  overin- 
volvement  in  Asia  at  the  expense  of  her 
leadership  in  Europe.  Despite  many 
protestation  as  to  the  untruth  of  this, 
no  one  would  believe  the  administration. 
Now  the  President  has  matched  his 
words  with  deeds  which  open  the  way  to 
greater  economic  contact  and  political 
reconciliation  between  the  United  States 
and  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Pi-esident's  "shift  from  the  narrow 
concept  of  coexistence  to  the  broader 
vision  of  peaceful  engagement"  lifts  the 
detente  debate  to  a  higher  and  more 
meaningful  level.  The  sincerity  and 
forthrightness  of  this  proposal  will  go 
far  in  demonstrating  both  to  our  allies 
and  to  our  critics  that  America  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Johnson  will 
not  be  caught  up  in  the  status  quo,  but 
will  seek  peace  and  world  tranquility 
through  constantly  changing  and  re- 
evaluating its  foreign  policy. 

I  submit  these  four  editorials  in  full  on 
the  part  of  the  entire  Congress  as  an  ex- 
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presslon  of  confidence  and  support  for 
the  aforementioned  policy: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  8,  1966 J 
For  EtTKoPEAN  RECONcn-ATnoK 

In  his  Impcwtant  speech  on  East- West  rela- 
tions yesterday.  President  Johnson  linked 
dran^tic  announcement  of  concrete  actions 
with  an  eloquent  statement  of  inspiring 
goaie.  This  time  at  least,  he  gave  effect  to  a 
"deeds"  as  well  as  "words"  policy — one  we 
have  long  advocated — by  announcing  a 
radical  reduction  In  the  present  barriers  to 
American  economic  contact  with  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  along  with  a 
strongly  affirmative  program  of  political  re- 
conciliation. 

By  his  latest  move,  the  President  has 
placed  the  burden  on  the  opponents  of  East- 
West  cooperation  both  In  the  U.S.SJl.  and  in 
the  nations  associated  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Every  one  of  these  countries  can  dramatically 
Improve  Its  economy  and  spur  the  growth 
of  its  standard  of  living  by  increasing  com- 
mercial exchanges  with  the  United  States 
and  utilizing  American  credits.  Now  the 
advocates  of  unrelenting  hostility  toward 
the  United  States  will  be  hard  put  to  explain 
to  their  countrymen  why  It  would  still  be 
worthwhile  to  sacrlflce— on  Ideological  or  any 
other  grounds — the  substantial  benefits  tha.t 
could  be  gained  from  such  cooperation.  And 
the  President  has  further  luidercut  the 
critics  who  have  assailed  his  past  statements 
as  "hypocritical"  because  they  were  unac- 
companied by  actual  changes  in  American 
policy. 

,  The  President  opened  up  more  than  eco- 
nomic perspectives  In  his  speech  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  He 
raised  the  possibility  of  a  "gradual  and 
balanced"  reduction  of  both  Soviet  and 
American  forces  in  Europe.  He  made  It 
plain  that  this  country's  goal  Is  a  reunited 
E\irope  deciding  its  own  destiny,  an  objective 
to  be  achieved  "with  the  consent  of  Eastern 
European  countries"  and  the  "consent  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  This  last  declaration  is  a 
direct  answer  to  the  Soviet  critics  who  have 
charged  that  the  President's  repeated  ad- 
vocacy of  "bridges"  to  Eastern  Europe  was 
some  kind  of  Machiavellian  plot  to  detach 
the  Communist  countries  from  Moscow  and 
make  them  American  satellites. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  President 
Kennedy's  American  University  epeech  and 
Peking's  anti-Soviet  policy  combined  to  In- 
duce Moscow  to  agree  to  the  limited  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty,  the  most  important  step  of 
East-Western  reconciliation  to  date.  The 
peoples  of  all  nations  will  be  the  gainers  if 
F*resldent  Johnson's  speech  yesterday — de- 
livered on  the  third  anniversary  of  that 
treaty's  ratification  and  at  a  time  of  ever 
greater  anti-Soviet  frenzy  In  Peking — has 
similarly  fruitful  results.  Whether  it  does 
or  not  win  depend  largely  on  the  raction  to 
the  P^resldent's  challenge  in  Moecow  and 
the   other    Communist    capitals    of    Eastern 


Europe. 


<» 


IFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Oct.  9.  1966] 
The  European  Speech 

President  Johnson's  speech  on  Europe  Is 
welcome,  timely  and  statesmanlike.  In  a 
period  when  our  concern  with  Asia  had 
made  it  seem  to  some  that  we  were  all  but 
forgetting  Europ>e,  it  gives  notice  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  In  a  period  when  the  once- 
developing  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  have  been  deep-frozen,  it 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  a  Russo-American 
detente  is  a  principal  goal  of  long-range 
American  policy. 

The  task,  said  the  I>resident,  is  to  find 
ways  of  making  "a  shift  from  the  narrow 
concept  of  coexistence  to  the  broader  vision 
of  peaceful  engagement" — phrases  that  are 
calm  and  thoughtful,  and  might,  with  good 
fortune,    become    memorable.  ♦  As    concrete 


propvosals,  he  sug^gests  a  mutual  reduction  of 
forces,  an  expansion  of  East-West  trade  and 
a  number  of  other  measures  looking  toward 
normal  relationships.  Some  of  these  have 
to  do  with  the  non-Russian  nations  of  east- 
ern Europe,  in  recognition  of  the  loosening 
of  their  ties  with  Russia,  and  of  course  In 
an  effort  to  advance  that  process.  None  Is 
exactly  new,  but  to  put  them  all  together 
as  a  package,  in  a  speech  which  according 
to  White  House  sources  has  been  half  a  year 
in  preparation,  should  have  some  effect  at 
least  on  the  cogitations  of  the  Kremlin,  and 
of  the  satellite  capitals.  A  good  many 
presidential  speeches  advertised  as  major 
turn  out  to  be  rather  less  than  that.  This 
speech,  virtually  unadvertised,  was  a  major 
statement  of  policy. 

The  cause  of  the  cooling  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  has  of 
course  been  the  Vietnamese  war,  and  the 
President  offered  no  hint  that  we  have  any 
Intention  of  doing  there  what  Russia  would 
like  us  to  do,  which  Is  to  withdraw  our 
forces  unilaterally.  But  the  Russians  know, 
as  we  know,  that  the  Vietnamese  Issue  Is 
one  of  Immense  complications,  with  many 
possible  avenues  toward  eventual  settle- 
ment; and  however  they  may  receive  the 
speech  In  public  they  are  certain  in  private 
to  consider  It  with  care. 

What  It  does  Is  to  make  clear  that  our 
admitted  preoccupation  with  American  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  power  In  Asia  Is  not,  after 
all.  an  obsession,  and  that  we  realize  fully 
that  a  balance  of  power  In  Europe — if  pos- 
sible, on  a  scale  reduced  by  a  steady  lower- 
ing of  the  level  of  danger — Is  equally  neces- 
sary for  world  security.  It  Is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  "true  Europ>ean  reconciliation  " 
the  President  so  earnestly  urges. 

[From    the    Philadelphia    InqtUrer,    Oct.    B. 

1966] 

President  Johnson  and  the  Soviets 

M.^Jo^  reappraisal  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  In  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  empire  of  satellite  states  in  B&stern 
Europe  is  In  the  making.  President  Johnson 
removed  aU  doubt  about  this  in  his  far- 
ranging  address  in  New  York  Friday  when 
he  discused  In  depth  the  present  relat4on- 
shipe  between  America  and  Europe,  and 
prospects  for  the  future. 

Significantly,  the  President  spoke  at  a  time 
when  he  and  his  foreign  policy  advisers  were 
In  the  process  of  completing  preparations 
for  a  visit  to  the  White  House  Monday  by 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko. 
The  Johnson-Gromyko  talks  are  expected  to 
cover  a  variety  of  subject  matter  and,  hope- 
fully, may  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  lessen- 
ing of  hostility  between  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Gromyko,  we  may  be  sure,  has  studied 
President  Johnson's  New  York  speech  with 
great  care — and  the  same  may  be  said  o{  his 
superiors  in  the  Kremlin  hierarchy. 

Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  Llewellyn  Thompson  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union.  He  long 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  this  country's 
foremost  experts  on  Russian  policy  and  di- 
plomacy. He  previously  served  in  the  Am- 
bassadorial jxjst  In  Moscow  for  five  years 
under  two  Presidents — Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy. Presumably,  Mr.  Thompson  has  had 
a  strong  voice  In  counseling  President  John- 
son on  how  to  deal  with  recent  shifts  in 
Soviet  policies. 

Against  the  background  of  the  Johnson 
speech  in  New  York,  and  the  Johnson- 
Gromyko  talks  starting  Monday,  the  assign- 
ment of  Llewelyn  Thompson  to  Moecow  must 
be  considered  as  something  more  than  s 
routine  appointment. 

As  President  Johnson  empasized  in  his  New 
York  address,  the  United  State«  wishes  to 
encourage  a  substantial  flow  of  commercial 
trade  between   this  country  and   the  Com- 


nkunlst  states  of  Eastern  Europe  which  iire 
•bowing  signs  o*  moving  steadily  toward 
greater  Independence  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  wants,  also,  to  consider  steps  that  wtU 
release  tensions  between  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Europe  and,  perhaps,  pave  the  way  lor  a 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troope  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Western  Europe. 

Nothing  In  the  President's  proposals  should 
be  construed  as  indicating  that  the  cold  war 
between  the  Kremlin  and  the  Free  World  is 
about  to  come  to  a  sudden  end.  That  is  i,ot 
In  prospect. 

What  President  Johnson  recognizes,  funda- 
mentally, is  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  under- 
going enormous  changes — In  Its  relations 
with  Red  China,  with  Eastern  Europe,  and 
with  the  world  at  large.  If  there  is  an 
opportulnty  to  move  cautiously  toward  a 
detente  with  Russia.  In  the  Interests  of  pe.<u:e. 
all  possibilities  shotUd  be  explored. 


[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Oct.  8,  1966) 
Moscow-Washinoton  Thaw 

The  President's  choice  of  Llewellyn  E 
Thompson  Jr.  as  ambassador  to  Moscow  is 
excellent  from  the  standpoint  of  personality 
and  timing.  Despite  the  presence  of  Rus- 
sian troops  at  North  Vietnamese  antiaircraft 
stations,  the  Kremlin  apparently  has  decided 
to  try  to  Improve  relations  with  the  United 
States  on  other  fronts.  In  that  context. 
Thompson  may  weU  be  the  right  man  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

In  his  previous  tours  of  duty  in  Moscow, 
Thompson  not  only  ran  the  embassy  longer 
than  any  other  American  but  he  also  es- 
tablished a  reputation  as  the  most  successful 
of  a  long  line  of  VS.  negotiators  in  the  Soviet 
capital.  The  Russians  respect  and  trust  him. 
and  he  has  enjoyed  the  respect  and  trust  of 
all  six  Presidents  he  served  In  a  broad  variety 
of  tough  diplomatic  assignments. 

Just  how  much  of  a  thaw  In  US  -Soviet 
relations  the  Russians  have  In  mind  is  far 
from  clear.  But  In  recent  weeks  they  have 
been  in  a  compromising  and  businesslike 
mood  on  a  nimiber  of  hitherto  sticky  sub- 
jects. These  Include  the  reopening  of  talks 
on  a  direct  Moscow-New  York  air  link,  the 
treaty  on  outer  space,  the  release  of  Peace 
Corpsman  Thomas  R.  Dawson,  and  better 
sites  for  the  projected  expansion  of  the 
American  and  Soviet  embassies  In  Moscuw 
and  Washington. 

None  of  these  things  of  themselves — except 
the  outer  space  treaty — are  of  world-shaking 
magnitude.  But  when  the  Russians  want 
to  express  displeasure  with  Washington  noth- 
ing is  too  inconsequential  to  escape  their 
stalling  tactics.  Their  new  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation on  several  relatively  minor  matters 
therefore  assumes  major  significance. 

It  fits  in  neatly  with  President  Johnson's 
repeated  appeals  for  constructive  collective 
action  between  Russia  and  this  country 
wherever  possible.  Eiicouraglng  as  it  may 
be.  it  does  not  Justify  much  hope  that  Ru.s- 
sia  is  willing  to  help  arrange  peace  talks 
with  North  Viet  Nam. 

Such  a  possibility  cannot  be  ruled  out  in 
the  long  run.  especially  if  the  Russians  be- 
come convinced  that  they  can  supplant  Red 
China's  Influence  in  Southeast  Asia  and  com- 
plete the  Job  of  isolating  Peking 

Obviously,  the  growing  isolation  of  China 
has  been  an  important  factor  In  promoting 
Russia's  present  state  of  relaxation  in  deal- 
ing with  the  United  States.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  that  the  Russians  believe  the  time  is 
ripe  to  intervene  on  the  side  of  peace  in 
Viet  Nam. 

Russia's  apparent  spirit  of  conciliation 
must  be  accepted  within  the  narrow  limi- 
tations imposed  by  the  Rtissians  themselves. 
It  will  be  up  to  Thompson  to  determine,  as 
the  President's  man  In  Moscow,  how  much 
more  can  be  expected  of  them  and  how  best 
to  go  about  obtaining  it.  For  that  Job.  he  is 
as  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Johnson  could  find 
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A.  W.  Buder  Dies— Matic  Leader,  71 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NTW   TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdt^.  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  KUPKEKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Abraham  W.  Binder,  who  retired  last 
year  aa  director  of  the  school  of  music 
at  the  92d  Street  YMHA.  and  who  was 
a  coDstitutent  of  mine,  was  buried  on 
Wednesday,  October  12. 

Well-known  In  American- Jewish  mu- 
sical circles  and  as  a  leading  composer, 
he  worked  to  revitalize  sacred  music. 

Both  religion  and  music  were  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  service  and  he  «>-lIl  be 
missed. 

I  am  attaching  the  New  York  Times 
obituary  ot  Tuesday,  October  11,  which 
sets  forth  some  of  the  highlights  of  his 
csireer: 
A.  W.  BZMV^  DcBt — Mttsic  Leadol,  71 — Com- 

k  PSOmSOK  AT   HXBBXW  UNION   COLLZCC 


A.  W.  Binder,  a  leading  flgure  In  American 
Jewlsb  musk;  clrclee,  whose  composlUons 
twd  been  perfonned  by  leading  solotats  and 
oretMstras,  died  yesterday  at  Unl-verslty  Hos- 
pital after  a  brief  Ulnees.  He  was  71  years 
old  and  Mved  at  435  Bast  79th  Street. 

At  hlB  death,  Mr.  Binder  was  Professor  of 
Llturgleai  Music  at  the  Hebrew  Union  Ool- 
Ieg«-Jewisb  Institute  of  Religion  and  musical 
director  of  the  Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue. 
He  retired  last  year  as  director  of  the  School 
at  Music  at  the  92d  Street  YMHA. 

Be  w««  a  proUflc  composer.  He  produced 
wiorka  for  orchestras  and  chamber  ensembles, 
operettas,  choruses,  dramatic  musical  nar- 
ratlT«8,  and  compositions  for  solo  voice, 
TloUn.  cello  and  piano.  He  first  name  was 
Abraham,  but  aa  a  comp>oeer  he  was  known 
as  "A.  W.  Binder."  , 

WORKS    BASED    ON    TLJfra 

Mr.  Binder's  sacred  works  are  regularly 
p>erfonned  in  many  American  synagogues  and 
Jewish  community  centers.  They  include 
four  Sabbath  Services,  a  Festival  Service,  five 
services  for  the  High  Holy  Days  and  many 
selections  based  on  sacred  texts  for  soloists 
and  mixed  choirs. 

Mr.  Binder  was  bom  on  Manhattan's  Lower 
East  Side,  the  son  of  a  cantor.  He  Joined 
his  father's  choir  at  five  years  of  age  and 
began  comixislng  music  for  synagogue  pray- 
ers when  he  was  seven. 

"When  I  was  6.  I  began  having  a  persistent 
vlsloD  that  someday  by  some  miracle  a  choir 
would  appear  and  I  would  stand  there  and 
conduct  It."  he  once  told  an  interviewer. 

Discussing  his  work  at  the  Free  Synagogue 
to  revitalize  synagogue  music  by  bringing  It 
back  closer  to  Its  sources,  he  said : 

"I  was  disturbed  that  secular  Influences. 
strong  hints  of  operatic  and  popular  music. 
had  crept  intq  synagogue  music  and  that  the 
aaclMit  mualcU  traditions  banded  down  from 
Biblical  days  had  almost  disappeared. 

ItJUNDB*   or    MUSIC    COOJJCIL 

In  1M4.  Mr.  Binder  helped  establUh  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  Jewish  Music 
Council.  On  his  70th  birthday,  the  council 
dedicated  Its  annual  Jewish  Music  Festival 
to  him  and  published  a  special  volume  en- 
tltlad  "A.  W.  Binder.  His  Life  and  Work." 

Hla  reriTsls  of  Palestinian  songs  were 
nUyad  and  racordsd  by  the  Detroit  and  PhU- 
■  lUlpMa  SymittwDjr  Orchestras. 

Mr.  BiBdsr  was  musical  editor  of  the  third 
edttton  ot  tb»  union  Hymnal  issued  by  the 
Central  Conf«r«noe  ot  American  Rabbis.  His 
book.  "BlbUcal  Chant,"  published  In  1969, 
bad  several  printings. 


He  lectured  on  mvwlc  at  many  c:>Ileges  and 
universities.  He  was  guest  lecturer  at  the 
Hebrew  University  in  Jen.isalem  lii  1952.  and 
a  visiting  lecturer  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  School  of  Sacred  Music. 

In  1932,  he  founded  the  Jewish  Music 
Forum.  He  founded  the  Jewish  Uturglcal 
Music  Society  of  i\nierlc:i  in  1962. 

Mr.  Binder  Is  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  AJbert  G.  Silvermnn  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Marlcson.  and  four  grandchildren. 

A  f unerai  service  will  be  held  at  1 1  A.M. 
today  lu  tlie  Free  Synagogue,  30  West  68th 
Street. 


Now  OS  Nevir 


Two  Editorials:    "Headed  for  Disaster" 
and  "Now  or  Never" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF- 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENfTBSSEK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.?ENTATIVE3 
Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  enclosed 
are  two  excellent  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  on  Sunday, 
October  9.  and  Monday.  October  10.  The 
articles  "Headed  for  Disaster"  and  "Now 
or  Never"  are  worthy  of  each  Member 
of  this  body's  attention. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  for  these  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Rec- 
ord: 

He.*ded  for  Disaster 

Recently  the  president  of  the  United  States 
called  15  governors  into  the  White  House  and 
solemnly  w.-u-ned  them  to  cut  back  the 
spending  of  their  states  as  it  was  adding  to 
Inflation. 

He  said  nothing  about  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  each  states  expenditures  is  In 
matching  funds  to  meet  tlie  requirements  of 
federal  demands  for  aid  to  welfare  recipients, 
schools  and  r  ^lle^es.  agrlcuUiu'aJ  programs, 
highway  coiistructlon  and  literally  dozens  of 
other  federal  programs. 

It  the  federal  government  would  cut  back 
its  demands  of  matchine;  fund.'!,  state  ex- 
penditures would  autonxatically  decline. 
The  savings  which  governors  coiUd  make 
would  be  peanuts  compared  with  the  untold 
billions  broadcast  throughout  the  world  by 
the  federal  administration. 

Almoet  daily  the  White  House  comes  out 
with  new  or  additional  proposals  for  scatter- 
ing billions  of  dollars  at  home  and  abroad. 
One  of  the  latest  propo6«Us  Is  the  mo6t 
glg.TJitic  give-away  ever  devised  by  a  prodigal 
government. 

A  bill  already  has  pas-':cd  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  22  to  select  60  or  70  cities  in 
which  the  federal  government  will  furnish 
most  of  the  money  to  entirely  rehabilitate 
ajid  modernize  e.^ch  city,  including  Us  public 
transportation.  This  bill  is  highly  dis- 
criminatory for  the  60  cities  wo  ild  be  se- 
lected with  presidential  approvti  and  all 
rival  cities  and  towns  would  i-->  taxed  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  in  politically  sele<:ted  cities. 

Some  congressmen  say  that  they  have  been 
told  by  the  president  that  this  project  will 
take  »100  blUiona.  Tliat  Ls  an  under-esti- 
mate  for  it  could  take  several  hundred  bil- 
llcns  since  every  city  left  out  of  the  give- 
away group  will  be  howling  for  Its  share  of 
the  flood  of  money  from  the  United  States 
treasury. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  City  hms  said  that 
Mi  city  alone  would  need  $50  billions. 

Evei-y  town  of  even  5  000  or  10,000  could 
Justly  rise  up  and  demand  that  it  be  given 
similar  donations  for  public  improvements. 


Voters  in  all  50  states  now  have  only  a  few 
days'  time  within  which  to  bead  off  the  most 
gigantic  raid  on  the  federal  treasury  which 
was  ever  devised.  Protests  by  the  thousands 
must  be  sent  to  all  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors. 

A  vote  Is  scheduled  this  week  or  next  by 
the  lower  house  of  congress  on  a  bill  entitled, 
"Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment, Act  of  1966."  Already  this  bill 
has  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  53  to  23 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  house  commit- 
tee on  banking  and  currency. 

The  measure  provides  for  the  administra- 
tion to  select  60  or  70  cities  for  a  complete 
remodeling  and  developing,  including  public 
transportation.  The  president  is  quoted  as 
saying  the  measure  will  require  $100  billion. 
This  is  sure  to  be  a  gross  under-estlmate.  for 
few  metropolitan  cities  could  be  remodeled 
without  an  expenditure  of  several  billion  dol- 
lars and  when  the  treasury  begins  financing 
the  Initial  list  of  60  or  70  cities,  hundreds  of 
other  cities  wUl  demand  the  same  bountlftU 
treatment. 

Every  farmer,  every  workman,  every  Indi- 
vidual and  every  corj)oration  will  be  taxed  to 
rebuild  these  cities. 

The  government  will  have  no  money  for 
this  project  except  what  It  may  borrow  at 
high  rates  of  interest  from  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  or  new  taxes. 

The  government's  present  Income  from 
taxes  and  other  sources  is  Insufficient  to  meet 
its  present  expenditures  for  the  war  and  the 
"Great  Society,"  hence  additional  taxes  and 
additional  bond  Issues  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  cost  of  remodeling  our  cities. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  list  of  cities 
would  be  politically  selected  and  the  most 
money  spent  where  the  most  votes  could  be 
garnered. 

The  newspapers  and  the  public  throughout 
the  United  States  apparently  were  a«leep 
when  this  project  lor  gutting  the  federal 
treasury  was  devised. 

Write,  wire  or  talk  to  your  congressman, 
for  it  Is  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  house  of 
representatives  from  bringing  financial  dis- 
aster to  the  nation. 


Gaim*  Against  Foreign  Governments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13.  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
provision  in  H.R.  14929,  the  revision  of 
Public  Law  480,  relating  to  the  making 
of  concessional  sales  agreements  of  any 
kind  with  countries  which  have  failed  to 
pay  just  claims  of  U.S.  citizens  against 
foreign  governments.  Tills  pi'ovision 
was  not  in  controversy  in  the  recent  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  Seiiate 
on  this  bill. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills 
contained  a  provision,  section  410.  mak- 
ing section  620 fe)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  applicable 
to  assistance  provided  under  title  I  of 
this  £ict.  That  section  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  provides  for  sus- 
pending assistance  or  aid  to  a  country 
which  expropriates,  seizes,  or  which  fails 
to  pay  just  claims  for  property  seized  or 
furnished  to  governments  or  to  prede- 
cessor governments  or  heads  of  state. 

Although  this  section  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  limited  to  acts 
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occurring  after  a  certain  date,  it  is  clear 
that  discretionary  authority  exists  to 
apply  this  policy  to  claims  not  covered 
by  section  620(e)  and  it  is  intended  that 
failure  to  pay  just  claims  of  U.S.  citizens 
may  be  deemed  to  be  cause  to  terminate 
the  eligibility  of  any  coimtry  to  receive 
further  assistance  which  does  not  take 
appropriate  action  to  satisfy  just  claims 
arising  out  of  action  by  a  government  or 
head  of  state. 


Returns  From  the  Space  Dollar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  this  year,  our  national  space 
program  had  been  undenvay  for  8  years. 
Those  have  been  years  of  great  success 
and  lasting  achievement  in  the  peaceful 
exploration  of  space.  The  benefits  of 
space  research  that  have  come  to  this 
Nation  and  to  the  free  world  have  far 
and  away  exceeded  the  most  optimistic 
views  of  1958.  The  mvestment  of  the 
American  people  in  the  programs  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration has  been  and  will  be  returned 
to  them  manifold  in  tangible  and  in- 
tangible forms  that  will  keep  this  Nation 
dynamic  and  growing. 

Yet  we  hear  today  from  many  quarters 
the  cries  of  critics  in  many  guises,  some 
governed  by  professional  myopia,  others 
by  unenlightened  self-interest.  They 
fall  to  see  that  the  space  program  is  pro- 
viding the  solutions  to  human  and  social 
Ills  of  monumental  dimensions. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh.  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  delivered  an  address  on 
October  11  to  the  Science  Industry  Com- 
mittee of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Board  of  Trade.  His  speech  was  entitled. 
"Returns  of  the  Space  Dollar."  Any 
Member  of  the  House  who  has  doubts 
about  what  the  American  people  are  get- 
ting for  their  money,  should  read  that 
speech,  which  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Record.  They  should  reflect  upon  the 
fact  that  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  his 
constituents  to  some  degree  have  been 
the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  faith 
and  vision  expressed  8  years  ago  by  the 
Congress : 

Returns  F^om  the  Space  Dollar 
(By  Dr.   Edward   C.   Welsh,   executive  secre- 
tary.    National     Aeronautics     and     Space 
Council,  before  Science  Industry  Commit- 
tee,  the   Metropolitan   Washington   Board 
of  Trade,  October  11,  1966) 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  talk  briefly 
with  you  about  our  national  space  program. 
I  am  sure  that  most  of  you   know  a  great 
deal  about  that  program,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  technical  aspects.     It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  it  might  be  useful  to  review 
a  few  of  the  many  benefits  flowing  from  our 
6i>ace  activity. 

With  the  many  and  very  impressive  space 
accomplishments  of  this  country,  logic  woudl 
suggest  that  there  wotUd  be  lees  and  less 
heed  for  public  Justification  of  the  program. 


One  might  think  that  it  would  be  enough  to 
have  the  space  program  speak  for  Itself,  m 
It  does  so  eloquently.  The  truth  Is.  however, 
that  never  before  In  the  short  and  vital  his- 
tory of  the  national  space  program  has  It 
been  so  mandatory  to  have  clear  and  em- 
phatic explanations  regarding  the  returns  on 
our  space  investments. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  and 
leave  the  impression  that  it  Is  impossible  or 
even  difficult  to  Identify  good  solid  returns 
from  that  program.  Bather,  It  Is  relatively 
easy.  It  Just  needs  to  be  done  often.  The 
members  of  the  public  have  both  the  right 
to  know  and  the  need  to  tuiderstand  what 
returns  come  from  their  tax  Investments  In 
the  space  program. 

There  are  those  who  distort  the  image  of 
the  space  program  by  calling  it  highly  eK- 
penslve  and  wasteful,  and  claim  that  it 
drains  funds  from  other  essential  programs. 
You  have  undoubtedly  all  heard  those  in- 
dictments and  I  emphatically  deny  each  of 
them.  Since  such  criticisms  are,  at  least  in 
some  Instances,  based  upon  ignorance,  we 
have  all  the  more  reason  for  giving  the  facts 
as  wide  circulation  as  possible. 

It  is  very  Important  that  we  explode  one 
pseudo-proposition.  I.e.  the  belief  that  if 
something  can't  be  measured,  weighed,  or 
packaged,  it  Just  doesn't  exist.  Of  course 
such  a  proposition  Is  nonsense,  but  it  is  dis- 
turbing that  some  people  seem  to  believe 
it  is  true. 

Who  can  measure,  weigh,  package,  or  even 
put  a  dollar  sign  on  the  value  of  education, 
or  a  higher  standard  of  living,  or  better 
health  for  our  population,  or  national  secu- 
rity, or  a  viable  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem, or  Increased  chances  of  world  peace? 
I  am  confident  that  we  would  all  agree  that 
such  values  are  so  great  as  to  be  priceless. 
Despite  the  critics,  I  Insist  that  the  National 
Space  Program  contributes  not  Just  to  one 
but  to  all  of  those  major  values.  It  does 
contribute  to  education,  standard  of  living, 
health,  private  enterprise,  national  security, 
and  world  peace. 

Also.  I  believe  It  is  useful  to  comment  on 
why  we  have  a  go-to-the-moon  prpgram. 
Certainly  we  do  not  think  of  the  moon  as  a 
military  base,  nor  do  we  visualize  it  as  a 
particularly  delightful  vacation  resort. 
Rather,  the  lunar  program  has  brought  a 
goal,  an  orderliness,  and  a  degree  of  efficiency 
to  the  civilian  portion  of  the  space  program 
and  has  prompted  this  cotmtry  to  develop 
improved  rockets,  advanced  spacecraft,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  space  capabilities  on 
schedule — which  can  help  keep  this  nation 
as  the  world's  technological  leader.  Even 
before  the  moon  trip  hae  been  tried  the  moon 
program  has  performed  a  great  service  to  this 
country. 

Now  I  would  review  with  you  in  a  some- 
what more  ^)eclfic  fashion  some  of  the 
returns  which  we  are  getting  from  the  31 
cents  jjer  week  we  have  been  spending  per 
capita  on  the  average  during  the  past  nine 
years    of    our   space    program. 

ECONOMICS 

We  sometimes  take  It  for  granted  and 
sometimes  even  Ignore  It,  but  in  the  field  of 
economics,  the  space  program  has  a  a  major 
role.  Space  activity  is  both  productive  and 
creative.  It  puts  to  work — producing,  creat- 
ing, and  doing — some  of  our  most  valuable 
resources  such  as  skilled  manpower  and 
modern  facilities.  It  really  is  important  to 
keep  those  Immeasurably  valuable  assets 
constructively  at  work.  The  space  program 
brings  into  this  creative  activity  not  Just  our 
Federal  Government,  not  just  our  universities. 
and  not  Just  our  private  companies.  No,  It 
brings  together  Into  a  constructive  team 
all  of  the  major  elements  In  our  country  de- 
voted to  technical  progress,  and  particularly 
those  devoted  to  technological  leadership. 

Most  of  the  financial  resources  devoted  to 
the  space  program  are  Investments  by  tax- 


payers, and  these  Investmente  are  In  turn 
paid  out  In  the  form  ot  waffes.  salaries,  and 
profits  to  people  throughout  the  whoU 
country. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  state,  but 
I  will  do  BO  anyway,  that  every  bit  of  that 
money  is  spent  right  here  on  earth,  rather 
than  out  on  the  moon  or  some  other  heavenly 
body.  What  is  particularly  Important  to  all 
of  us  is  that  this  financial  investment  Is 
bringing  In  substantial  returns  to  people  in 
every  state  of  the  union. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  is  proud,  not  satis- 
fled,  but  proud  of  the  high  degree  of  jwos- 
perity  attained  by  this  country.  I  do  not 
forget  for  a  moment  that  the  space  program 
has  been  one  of  the  major  forces  that  has 
created  this  unprecedented  prosperity  we 
enjoy.  It  has  done  much  to  Increase  our 
gross  national  product  and  national  Income. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  sj>ace  program,  this 
country  has  many  new  laboratories,  new 
manufacturing  facilities,  new  pieces  of 
technical  equipment,  and  new  university 
buildings — which  have  a  potential  of  produc- 
tivity for  decades  to  come. 

In  addition,  a  major  economic  aspect  of 
the  space  program  Is  that  It  develops  meth- 
ods, techniquee,  and  procedures  which  can 
increase  the  efficiency  of  much  of  the  na- 
tion's business,  whether  in  the  aerospace  field 
or  in  other  fields. 

NATIONAI,    SECUBrrr 

Let  us  look  for  a  brief  mc«nent  at  the  con- 
tributions which  the  space  program  makes  to 
our  national  security.  Surely,  we  all  realize 
that  the  more  certain  potential  aggressors 
are  that  we  are  alert  and  that  we  have  the 
courage  to  use  our  military  strength,  the 
greater  is  the  chance  for  peace.  Space  com. 
petence  contributes  to  that  end. 

The  application  of  space  competence  to 
national  security  can  be  subdivided  into  the 
following  general   categories: 

a.  supjjort  for  our  terrestrial  armed  forces 
so  that  they  may  carry  out  their  established 
missions  more  effectively  by  means  of  im- 
proved communications,  better  weather  In- 
lormatlon,  and  more  acciu-ate  navigation  and 
mapping; 

b.  Increase  In  our  alertness  against  pend- 
ing or  potential  dangers  through  early  warn- 
ing and  observation  capabilities;  and 

c.  competence  to  neutralize  hostile  and 
threatening  spacecraft  if  such  danger  should 
arise. 

IKNOVATIONS 

Another  major  category  of  benefits  to  this 
country  is  the  invention  of  new  products  and 
services  as  well  as  the  Improvement  of  exist- 
ing products  and  services.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  list  all  such  innovations.  But. 
a  partial  list  could  Include  wideband  trans- 
oceanic communications,  global  weather  re- 
porting and  forecasting,  improved  fire  detec- 
tion, and  high  accuracy  navigation;  a  wide 
range  of  Improvements  In  metals,  alloys, 
plastics,  and  ceramics;  accelerated  use  of 
liquid  oxygen  In  steel  making,  new  coatings 
for  temperature  control  of  buildings,  deter- 
gent filters,  and  a  wide  variety  of  improve- 
ments and  advances  In  electronic  equipment. 

An  addition,  and  a  very  Important  addition 
It  is.  to  the  benefits  flowing  from  Innova- 
tions and  new  developments  is  the  direct  ap- 
plication of  space-developed  methods,  man- 
agerial techniques  and  systems  engineering. 
We  are  Jtist  now  beginiUng  to  see  their  ap- 
plication toward  solving  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems in  this  complex  society,  stretching  from 
water  and  air  pollution,  traffic  congestion, 
and  garbage  disposal,  to  the  elimination  of 
many  of  the  other  Uls  of  so-called  dvUiza- 
tion. 

KDT7CATIOK 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  the  space 
program  has  done  much  for  education  in  this 
country.  Througjh  this  program  there  have 
been  vubstantiaJ  MiditiODs  to  the  total  avail- 
able knovt  ledge  about  man  himself,  about 
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Xb»  Mtftli,  and  about  the  solar  system.  A 
great  stimulus  baa  been  gi'^en  to  our  whole 
educational  system  through  flnanctal  aselst- 
axkoe  to  our  eduoatlonal  institutions  as  well 
a*  to  younc  ^teople  In  the  form  of  acholar- 
ahlpa  and  f^owshlpe.  In  the  form  of  nev 
labcrmtorlea.  and  in  reoearch  opportunities. 
I  suggest  that  the  demand  for  perfection 
In  the  space  effort  has  reflected  Iteelf  In  a 
clear  drive  for  excellence  in  our  schools. 

ECBALTH 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  the  space-motl- 
vatad  benefits  are  likewise  impressive.  Medi- 
cal Instrumentation,  improved  as  a  result  of 
electronic  applications  from  the  space  pro- 
gram, is  beginning  to  revolutionize  the 
equipment  of  clinics,  hospitals,  and  doctors' 
offices.  The  future  promises  even  more  as 
we  see  the  poasiblllty  of  relieving  the  short- 
ages of  both  doctors  and  nurses  with  more 
highly  autonukted  hoepitaJs,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  improving  the  patients'  care.  Not  only 
can  we  anticipate  better  diagnosis  of  patients' 
ills  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  but  also 
•pace  technology  is  lessening  human  risks  by 
m^Mng  possible  better  isolation  and  surgical 
nxMns  free  of  bacteria  and  other  foreign  ma- 
terial. 

INTIBNATIONAL    WELATIONS 

The  space  program  also  contributes  im- 
portantly to  our  international  relations. 
This  Is  a  program  which  gives  people  of  other 
coimtrles  a  better  picture  of  this  nation's 
TttaUty  and  strength — vitality  and  strength 
In  Ideas,  in  technology,  in  freedom,  in  stand- 
ards of  living,  in  education,  and  in  objectives 
for  peace.  This  is  an  Important  picture  for 
the  i>eople  of  the  world  to  see  as  they  are 
being  confronted  with  the  problem  of  making 
a  choice  between  closed  dictatorial  society 
and  free  private  enterprise  democracy. 

The  space  challenge  and  the  technology 
^aracteristic  of  it  make  another  major  in- 
ternational contribution.  I  believe  they  form 
a  potential  substitute  for  the  proliferation 
at  aggressive  weapons  and  particularly  for 
tlM  use  of  such/ weapons.  Spact  activities  can 
Indeed  be  a  substitute  for  aggression,  not 
only  by  increasing  understanding  and  Iden- 
tifying mutuality  of  interests  but  by  pro- 
ducing major  tools  of  arms  control  and  re- 
directing our  technology  from  war  to  peace. 

STTMMATIOK 

Tlie  national  space  program  Is  the  largest 
concerted  effort  luidertaken  by  any  nation  to 
advance  the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge. 
As  such,  it  is  a  seedbed  of  Invention,  a  spur 
to  our  productivity,  a  source  of  insurance  for 
our  national  security,  a  stimulus  to  learning, 
•ad  a  world-wide  ambassador  for  peace.  Be- 
cause of  it.  our  chances  of  improving  medical 
research  and  finding  a  cure  for  cancer  or 
heart  disease  are  greater,  not  less.  Because 
of  it.  our  chances  of  improving  our  educa- 
tional system  and  solving  a  vast  range  of  so- 
cial problems  are  greater,  not  less. 

The  issue  Is  really  not  that  of  substituting 
■pace  progress  for  progress  in  some  other 
worthy  field,  because  the  space  program  con- 
telbutea  importantly  to  advances  in  prac- 
tically all  other  lines  of  endeavor,  and  It 
•tlmulatea  the  national  economy  at  the  same 
ttme. 

We  are  wealthier  and  stronger,  not  poorer 
and  weaker,  because  of  the  space  effort. 


Hufary't  Rerolatioo 


prominent  in  the  field  of  professional 
football.  I  refer  to  the  Gogolack  broth- 
ers, Pete  and  Charlie,  placeklckers  for 
the  New  York  Giants  and  the;  Washing- 
ton Redskins,  respectively.  Now  it  just 
might  be  that  these  two  excellent  ath- 
letes would  have  been  relatively  unheard 
of  in  America  had  it  not  been  for  the 
abortive  Hungarian  revolution  of  Octo- 
ber 1956.  That  tragic  event  wliich  took 
the  lives  of  more  than  30,000  Hungarians 
led  to  the  exodus  of  thousands  of  Hun- 
garian citizens  from  their  country,  in- 
cluding the  Gogolak  family.  This  marks 
the  10th  year  since  that  revolt  and  it  is 
proper  that  we  remember  it  and  reflect 
on  what  lessons  are  In  It  for  each  of  us. 

To  me.  the  Hungarian  patriots  demon- 
strated before  the  entire  world  how  a 
people  who  have  once  tasted  from  the 
wellspring  of  freedom  will  not  be  satis- 
fied »1th  a  denial  of  that  freedom.  The 
freedom  fighters  taught  the  world  that 
liberty  and  justice  are  not  always  be- 
queathed by  a  benevolent  colonial  power. 
They  showed  that  independence  is  not 
always  the  result  of  a  peaceful  protest  or 
a  demonstration  or  condemnation  from 
the  United  Nations.  They  showed  that 
human  beings  will  fight  with  rocks  or 
bottles  or  whatever  means  are  available 
to  regain  their  political  and  civil  liberty. 
The  Hungarians  demonstrated  once 
again  that  sometimes  it  rtKiuires  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  the  attainment  of 
a  free  society. 

Their  revolt  was  aborted  by  Soviet 
might,  but  the  Hungarians  gained  the 
re.spect  and  sympathy  of  the  entire 
world.  Their  deeds  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered in  the  annals  of  human  resistance 
to  tyranny.  It  Is  my  honor  to  stand  here 
today  and  praise  the  revolution  for  which 
so  many  thousands  so  willingly  gave 
their  lives. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.    Mt.  speaker,  last 
Sunday,  the  names  of  two  brothers  were 


American  Education  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13.  1966 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  today's  rapidly  changing  and  troubled 
times,  the  teacher  is  more  important  than 
ever  before  In  shaping  the  direction  and 
destiny  of  the  individual,  the  Nation,  and 
indeed  the  world. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  does  not  stop 
with  the  imparting  of  knowledge — but 
the  teacher  who  is  remembered  goes  on 
to  kindle  the  spirit,  fire  the  imagination, 
teach  students  to  reason  and  to  evaluate. 

We  hear  of  the  teaching  machine,  vis- 
ual aids,  the  education  plant,  the  com- 
puter tutor — but,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  quaUty  of  education  still  remains  in 
the  hands  and  the  heart  of  ;he  teacher. 

In  anticipation  of  the  observance  of 
American  Education  week,  which  will 
begin  November  6,  1966,  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  speaks  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
inspiring  and  training  the  youth  of  our 
Nation.  His  words  are  elDquent,  his 
comments  timely. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  Vice 
President  Humphrey's  speech  from  the 
November  Issue  of  the  Instructor  in  the 
Record  : 

America's  children  are  our  greatest  re- 
source. An  investment  in  education  yields 
dividends  which  exceed  all  others.  Good 
education  of  our  youngsters  enriches  their 
lives  and  advances  our  country  in  ways  be- 
yond measiu"e. 

A  good  teacher  brings  wealth  to  the  com- 
munity. QuaUty  education  attracts  and 
holds  business  and  Industry,  adds  to  tomor- 
row's payroll  and  market,  enhances  tomor- 
row's skills.  But  the  intangible  wealth  it 
creates  is  the  finest  and  most  Important 
asset  of  all. 

All  my  adult  life,  I  have  been  proud  to  be 
a  teacher  In  cne  realm  or  another.  Prom  the 
college  classroom  in  which  I  taught — to  City 
Hall — to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  now  to  my 
present  position,  my  work  has  involved  in- 
structing and,  yes.  learning,  too. 

Of  all  man's  noble  callings,  three  exceed 
all  others — education,  medicine,  and  the 
ministry.  Each  of  these  great  professions 
serves  man,  protects  man,  uplifts  him. 

Today's  schools  need  a  variety  of  skilled 
persons  to  add  dimensions  to  human  experi- 
ence— above  all,  able  classroom  teachers  and 
administrators,  but  also  librarians,  remedial 
instructors,  speech,  hearing,  and  reading 
specialists,  audio-visual  experts,  psycholo- 
gists, social  workers,  g^dance  counselors, 
nurses,  and  others. 

A  school's  success  dei>ends  in  part  on  the 
bridges  it  builds  into  the  community. 
Across  these  bridges  must  Journey,  in  both 
directions,  the  finest  in  knowledge,  skills. 
Interest,  support.  A  mentally  isolated  school 
is  poor,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  otherwise 
endowed. 

How  well  I  recall  teachers  who  helped 
change  my  life  for  the  better.  What  a 
blessing  they  were.  How  indebted  I  am — 
we  all  are — to  those  who  of>ened  the  "win- 
dows" of  our  minds — to  the  Family  of  Man, 
to  thought,  to  aspiration. 

A  child  identifies  with  a  good  teacher. 
Hero,  standard-setter,  catalyst — the  able 
teacher,  however  he  may  be  described.  Is  a 
creative,  lifelong  force. 

President  Johnson's  dream  has  become 
America's  goal:  that  every  child  shall  have 
equal  opportunity  to  learn,  to  rise  to  the 
highest  rung  of  life's  ladder  that  Individual 
ability,  talent,  and  drive  will  pernut.  What- 
ever the  child's  condition  of  birth,  wherever 
the  child  may  live,  whatever  his  color  of  skin 
or  church  of  worship  or  land  of  ancestry, 
each  child  shall  have  a  fair  and  equal 
chance. 

All  the  forces  of  American  education, 
public,  private,  and  parochial,  are  united 
in  devotion  to  one  objective — the  advance- 
ment of  children,  their  mental,  moral,  physi- 
cal growth,  their  dignity,  their  competence, 
their  citizenship. 

Freedom  for  the  teacher,  modern  resources, 
facilities,  tools  to  help  her  do  her  Job,  com- 
munity encouragement  and  support,  good 
pay,  promotion  on  merit — these  should  be 
every  parent's,  every  administrator's,  every 
school  board's,  every  public  offlcial's  goal. 

Let  the  world  judge  America  by  our  edu- 
cational system.  Great  civilizations  of  the 
past.  Greece.  Rome,  and  others,  were  known 
for  diverse  accomplishments,  many  of  which 
have  faded  with  time.  Education  will  en- 
dure. Enllghterunent  ennobles  mankind  and 
posterity. 

What  really  counts  In  education  is  the 
learning  which  occurs  each  hour  and  day, 
in  each  classroom,  school,  and  town.  The 
events  of  the  local  scene  are  crucial.  How 
the  Federal  Government  helps  and  how  much 
assistance  it  provides  are  important,  but 
Washington's  aim  is  to  foster  maximum  state 
and  local  initiative.  Local  excellence  means 
national  progress. 


Education  transmits  America's  heritage, 
renews  it,  revitalizes  It,  adds  to  it.  What 
is  our  past  without  education  to  preserve 
it,  interpret  it,  and  extend  it  to  a  dynamic 
present  and  a  still  brighter  tomorrow? 

An  uninterested  child  cannot  learn.  At- 
tract and  hold  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  mind, 
the  heart.  Attention  is  a  key  to  motivation 
and  motivation  the  precondition  to  learn- 
ing. 

Every  child  is  an  individual — with  his 
own  "clock"  of  learning,  with  unique  quali- 
ties, personality,  talent,  potential.  Educa- 
tion must  reach  out  to  the  individual  child 
and  encourage  him  to  reach  out  to  the 
world. 


Obstruction  of  Armed   Forces 


SPEECH 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12047)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  indicate  my  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  12047,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  Able  and 
distini^uished  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  far  more  competent  than  I, 
have  risen  to  question  the  need  for  and 
the  constitutionality  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  The  adverse  testimony  of 
every  executive  department  witness  has 
been  cited.  The  comments  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leadership  of  the 
Senate  to  the  effect  that  this  bill  would 
be  doomed  in  that  body,  even  if  we  were 
so  lU  advised  as  to  pa.ss  it,  have  been  re- 
ported. The  adverse  comments  of  dis- 
tinguished attorneys  and  the  editorial 
writers  of  the  Nation's  most  respected 
newspapers  are  likewise  In  the  record. 

I  can  add  little  to  these  more  able 
analyses.  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  their  remarks,  and 
with  their  conclusions  as  to  the  complete 
undesirability  of  this,  bill,  and  the  pos- 
sible harm  it  will  do. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  not  succumb 
to  the  liysteria  engendered  by  our  un- 
^fprtunate  involvement  In  the  tragic 
Vietnam  war.  Passage  of  this  bill  by 
this  House,  even  though  it  never  passes 
the  Senate,  would  be  one  more  small 
step  toward  extinguishing  all  dissent  In 
this  country  toward  tlie  policies  of  an 
all-powerful  Federal  Govei-nment — a 
Government  whose  course  is  more  and 
more  determined  by  the  executive  branch, 
with  little  or  no  control  or  check  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

And  as  this  great  House  of  Representa- 
tives yields  to  hysteria,  so  will  tlie  mass 
of  tlie  people  of  this  country  yield, 
whipped  into  a  frenzy  by  the  voices  of  a 
false  patriotism,  overriding  the  boimds 
set  by  the  Founding  Fathers  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

If  this  happens,  we  will  then  be  set 
irrevocably  on  the  course  of  all  past  em- 
pires, ruled  by  the  laws  of  overwhelm- 
ing power,  and  we  must  Inevitably  suffer 


their  fate,  to  pass  into  history  under  the 
curse  of  all  lesser  peoples. 

I  seek  a  better  fate  for  mankind.  Let 
us  turn  back  while  there  is  yet  time. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  against  this 
bill. 


Obstrnction  of  Armed  Forces 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OP    Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12047)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  before  us  today. 
This  bill  emerges  not  from  careful  de- 
liberation but  from  a  mistaken  notion 
that  it  is  somehow  essential  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
regard  this  bill  as  necessary  at  all.  It 
will  not  help  the  war  effort.  I  think  this 
bill  is  superfluous.  It  Is  totally  imnec- 
essary.  Let  us  think  this  bill  over.  If 
we  really  want  it,  let  us  enact  it  next 
year.  I  think  that  if  we  put  it  off  now, 
we  will  never  enact  it  Into  law,  because 
we  will  recognize — after  a  bit  of  reflec- 
tion— that  it  is  a  bad  bill. 

Why  do  we  need  this  bill?  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  ample  legislation  already  in 
existence  to  handle  the  situations  which, 
we  are  told.  It  is  designed  to  correct.  If 
the  Government  wanted,  it  could  bring 
criminal  action  against  anyone  who  vio- 
lated this  act  imder  the  long-standing 
Ti-ading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  There  are 
other  acts  also  on  the  books  which  could 
readily  be  applied.  So  it  is  not  needed  to 
cover  the  gaps  which  we  have  been  told 
currently  exist.    There  are  no  such  gaps. 

The  administration  has  studied  this 
bill  carefully.  Every  department  that 
has  an  Interest  has  given  testimony  that 
there  is  no  need  for  it.  The  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark,  said: 

There  is  no  need  for  new  legislation,  be- 
cause a  panoply  of  laws,  state  and  federal, 
presently  protects  the  national  Interest. 
Moreover,  however  reprehensible,  Indeed  Ir- 
rational, much  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
endeavor  to  interfere  with  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect world  freedom  in  Vietnam  mr.y  be.  It 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  threat. 

I  think  Mr.  Clark's  testimony  ade- 
quately makes  the  case. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  vot- 
ing against  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
Is  carelessly  drawn  and  could  very  well 
become  the  vehicle  for  political  persecu- 
tion. It  uses  words  which  threaten  the 
con.stitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech. 
It  is  vague,  although  I  concede  that  in  its 
present  form  it  Is  an  improvement  over 
the  form  in  which  it  was  Introduced. 
But  since  It  serves  no  purpose  and  since 
It  does  contain  certain  Inherent  dangers, 
I  will  vote  against  it  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me.  In  my  view, 
the  cause  of  Americanism  will  best  be 
served  by  our  rejecting  this  bill  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin. 


Proposed  ReTision  of  Social  Secarity  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CiONNECTICCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12.  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  urgent  domestic  problems  fac- 
ing our  coimtry  today  is  that  of  provid- 
ing an  adequate  Income  for  our  retired 
citizens  and  others  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes in  a  time  of  rapidly  rising  prices. 
These  people  have  woriced  long  and  hard 
and  have  looked  forward  to  comfortable 
and  secure  years  of  retirement.  Instead 
of  security  and  happiness  they  have  more 
and  more  been  plagued  by  the  specter  of 
being  unable  to  provide  even  the  basic 
necessities  of  life,  such  as  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing. 

Social  security  now  is,  and  for  the  de- 
tenninable  future  will  be,  tlie  principsil 
or  sole  Income  for  most  retirees.  Even 
after  a  decade  and  a  half  of  rapid  and 
far-reaching  liberalization  of  the  pro- 
gram, social  security  benefits  still  fall 
dismally  short  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
people  who  look  to  it  for  their  major  or 
only  source  of  sin^port. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  act,  even 
considering  the  new  creditable  earnings, 
will  not  significantly  ameliorate  the  lot 
of  lower  paid  workers,  their  dependents 
and — most  needy  of  all — their  survivors. 
At  no  level  will  present  social  security 
benefits  enable  a  retiree  and  his  wife — 
or  later  his  widow — to  avcrid  serious  re- 
duction in  the  stsmdard  of  living  they 
achieved  while  working. 

I  believe  that  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
our  society  as  a  whole  to  Insure  that  our 
older  citizens,  the  widows,  and  all  those 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves  because 
of  old  age  and  disability,  are  able  to  face 
the  future  with  security  and  dignity.  In 
addition,  the  Nation  owes  the  retired  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  their  past 
efforts  in  helping  to  buUd  and  achieve 
our  present  economy. 

Economically.  It  Is  sound  and  even  de- 
sirable that  this  group  of  citizens  have 
additional  income.  Their  funds  are,  by 
necessity,  spent  on  services  or  consumer 
items,  and  thus  the  economy  as  a  whole 
is  continuously  primed.  Even  more  im- 
portant is  the  social  and  human  good  that 
comes  from  providiiig  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  through  an  improved 
social  security  program,  rather  than 
supplementing  inadequate  benefits  with 
relief  and  welfare  subsidies. 

My  bill  amending  the  present  social 
security  legislation  will  provide  the  fol- 
lowing increases  In  benefits:  The  mini- 
mum monthly  benefits  payable  will  be 
raised  from  the  present  $44  to  $90,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1968,  and  as  of  that 
date  there  will  also  be  an  increase  in 
overall  retirement  benefits  by  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  50  percent.  The 
Increase  will  be  slightly  greater  for  those 
whose  hfetlme  earnings  were  lowest. 
Thus,  persons  whose  lifetime  earnings 
averaged  from  $95  to  $250  a  month  will 
receive  a  50  percent  Increase  in  benefits, 
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while  th^  man  who  earned  $500  a  month 
during  hia  lifetime  will  receive  an  in- 
crease of  just  under  40  percent.  How- 
ever, those  whose  lifetime  wages  have 
averaged  $95  a  month  or  less  will  receive 
$90  In  benefits,  or  $135  a  month  If  there 
Is  a  wife  who  is  65  and  therefore  qualifies 
for  marital  benefits.  For  these  persons 
the  benefits  will  be  more  than  doubled. 

This  legislation  will  raise  a  widow's 
benefits  from  the  present  level  of  82'2 
percent  of  the  amount  received  by  her 
deceased  husband  to  100  percent.  It  will 
allow  her  to  receive  her  widow's  share 
and  simultaneously  any  old-age  or  dis- 
ability benefits  to  which  she  may  be  en- 
titled. It  will  also  raise  the  limit  of  the 
amount  of  outside  income  that  a  person 
may  earn  to  $2,000,  instead  of  $1,500, 
while  receiving  benefits  under  the  social 
security  system. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  an  alterna- 
tive method  for  computing  benfits  based 
upon  the  Individual's  average  monthly 
earnings  during  his  10  highest  consecu- 
tive years  of  employment.  Therefore, 
benefits  will  more  directly  reflect  a  man's 
productivity  during  his  best  working 
years,  and  thus  Increase  the  monthly 
pension  check  of  millions  of  benefi- 
ciaries. 

In  order  to  finance  the  additional  ben- 
efits the  payroll  tax  will  be  increased 
from  its  present  level  of  3.85  percent,  not 
Including  medicare,  to  5  percent  each  for 
the  employer  and  the  employee  by  a 
aeries  of  step  Increases  over  the  coming 
years. 

The  earning  and  benefit  levels  will  be 
Increased  to  $12,000  in  1967  and  $15,000 
tn  1968,  thus  returning  to  the  original 
concept  of  social  security  when  first  en- 
acted, that  those  contributing  would  be 
doing  so  on  the  basis  of  their  full  salary. 
At  present  only  about  65  percent  of  those 
who  pay  into  the  social  security  fund  do 
BO  on  their  full  salary.  To  prevent  this 
type  of  imbalance  in  the  future,  my  bill 
provides  ior  the  automatic  adjustment 
of  contributions  and  earnings  base  to 
reflect  changes  in  national  earnings 
levels. 

There  are  two  additional  features  of 
this  bill  which  should  be  emphasized. 
The  first  is  the  provision  for  an  auto- 
matic adjustment  of  benefits  to  meet 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  ade- 
quacy of  the  social  security  program  in 
the  past  has  been  seriously  weakened  be- 
caiise  the  benefits  have  remained  more 
or  less  statlcmary*.  while  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  risen.  Under  the  bill,  benefits 
will  rise  1  percent  with  each  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  consumer  price  index. 
The  benefits  granted  by  Congress  under 
this  bill  will  therefore  keep  abreast  with 
Inflation,  rather  than  merely  make  up 
for  what  has  been  lost. 

The  bill  does  not  consider  all  the  possi- 
bilities for  automatic  adjustments  to 
keep  pace  with  changing  economic  con- 
ditions. It  does  not,  for  instance,  have 
any  provision  for  giving  aditional  bene- 
fits to  reflect  the  increases  in  real  Income 
that  others  in  the  economy  receive  when 
productivity  rises.  This  Is  one  of  several 
far-reaching  questions  which  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  explore  in  reexamin- 
ing the  entire  social  security  program. 
However,  by  including  some  automatic 


adjustment  features,  the  bill  will  do  far 
more  than  provide  for  monetary  needs 
and  will  be  responsive  to  reasonably  ex- 
pected future  requirements. 

A  second  significant  feature  Is  that  for 
the  first  time  benefits  will  be  financed 
partly  out  of  general  tax  revenues.  The 
bill  provides  a  formula  whereby  equal 
amounts  will  be  contributed  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  By  1977  general  revenues  will  fi- 
nance 35  percent  of  the  .social  security 
system.  The  partial  financing  of  benefits 
from  general  revenue  is  not  a  new  ap- 
proach, and  in  fact  was  anticipated  by 
the  first  Presidentially  appointed  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Security,  whose  deliber- 
ations preceded  the  enactment  of  the 
original  legislation. 

By  attempting  to  meet  all  of  the  social 
security  costs  by  means  of  a  payroll  tax 
would  be  regre.ssive  taxation  and  put  a 
disproportionate  burden  on  these  we  are 
trying  to  help  most,  and  those  least  able 
to  meet  such  a  burden.  Financing  cost 
in  part  from  general  revenues  would  rep- 
resent progressive  taxation,  and  would 
take  advantage  of  the  broadly  based 
graduated  Individual  and  corporate  tax 
structure  and  place  more  of  the  burden 
on  tho.se  best  able  to  pay. 

This  bill  Is  not  revolutionary,  but  its 
passage  now  Is  e.ssentlal  in  providing  Im- 
mediate increases  in  benefits  to  the  large 
segment  of  the  population  living  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level.  The  bill  is  also 
Important  for  its  introduction  of  auto- 
matic adjustments  to  meet  changes  In 
the  economy,  and  financing  part  of  the 
cost  from  general  revenues.  Finally,  It 
provides  the  basis  for  an  intensive  and 
very  necessary  review  of  this  all-impor- 
tant area  of  domestic  legislation. 


'Blueprint  for  Peace,"  by  Prof.  Richard  N. 
Gardner 
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Wednesday.  October  12.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oc- 
tober 24  is  United  Nations  Day  and, 
while  many  people  will  celebrate  it  with 
different  thoupfht^s  in  mind,  and  some 
might  even  dLspute  the  validity  of  any 
celebration.  I  am  very  happy  to  state  that 
it  is  also  the  date  for  the  publication  of 
a  very  valid  and  timely  book  entitled, 
"Blueprint  for  Peace,"  by  Prof.  Richard 
N.  Gardner. 

This  McGraw-Hill  publication,  edited 
and  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
Gardner,  is  based  on  the  material  sub- 
mitted and  presented  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion by  30  panels  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens. 

The  result  of  the  Conference  was  a 
series  of  authoritative  repcirts  written 
under  the  direction  of  such  eminent  citi- 
zens as  Jerome  Wiesner.  Harrison  Brown, 
Isidor  Rabi.  Detlev  Bronk.  Norman  Cous- 


ins, Andrew  Cordier,  Louis  Sohn,  and 
Charles  Rhyne. 

Professor  Gardner,  who  Is  now  profes- 
sor of  law  and  international  relations 
at  Columbia  University,  served  from  1961 
to  1965  as  U.S.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs.  In  this  assignment  he 
played  a  leading  role  In  developing  pro- 
grams of  international  cooperation,  not 
only  In  peacekeeping  and  disarmament 
but  in  aid  and  trade,  and  sei-ved  as  U.S. 
delegate  at  many  U.N.  meetings.  He  re- 
ceived the  Arthur  S.  Flemming  Award 
for  1963  as  1  of  the  10  outstanding  young 
men  in  the  Fedei-al  Government.  He  is 
the  author  of  two  widely  praised  books 
on  world  aflairs,  "Sterling-Dollar  Diplo- 
macy" and  "In  Pursuit  of  World  Order." 
He  offers  In  "Blueprint  for  Peace,"  his 
own  10-point  program  for  international 
cooperation,  as  well  as  proposals  for  fol- 
lowing up  the  White  House  Conference. 

The  following  are  some  comments  on 
the  book : 

"This  Is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the 
Important  proposals  put  before  the  White 
House  Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion. As  Chairman  of  this  Conference,  I 
commend  this  volume  to  men  and  women 
around  the  world  who  seek  a  design  for  liv- 
ing In  the  atomic  age." — Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

"This  book  brings  together  some  of  the 
most  authoritative  and  original  thinking  In 
the  United  States  on  how  to  further  world 
peace  and  welfare.  The  specific  proposals 
for  new  programs  of  International  coopera- 
tion deserve  serious  consideration  both  here 
and  overseas." — Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg. 

In  my  capacity  as  editor  of  the  bul- 
letin of  the  section  of  international  and 
comparative  law  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  I  had  occasion  to  work  with 
Mr.  Gardner  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
able  to  commend  his  book  to  my  col- 
leagues because  of  the  creative  discus- 
sion therein. 


Bonneville  Braces  for  the  Big  Buildup 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13,  1966 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, water  and  power  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  sometimes  synonymous.  But 
because  of  the  unprecedented  Industrial 
expansion  In  the  region,  futiu-e  ix)wer  re- 
quirements are  expected  to  double  In  10 
years.  Therefore,  to  meet  the  Increased 
demands  a  plan  has  already  been 
launched  po  provide  a  transition  from 
the  present  all-hydro  system  to  one  in- 
cluding large  thermal  and  nuclear  plants. 

Ivan  Bloch,  a  recognized  expert  in  this 
area,  called  my  attention  to  a  recent  ar- 
ticle In  Chemical  Week  which  discusses 
these  prospects  for  the  future.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Bonneville  Braces  for  the  Bio  BtriLDtTP 

Intalco,  which  last  week  showed  off  the 
first  of  Its  three  76.000-tons/year  aluminum 
potlines   (photo) — the  others  are  slated  for 
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startup  In  late  '66  and  early  '68— is  one  of  a 
half-dozen  or  more  big  electrochemical  com- 
panies in  the  booming  Pacific  Northwest  that 
have  contracted  to  buy  all  the  firm  power  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  can  sup- 
ply through  "73.  This  Includes  all  the  pow- 
er from  new  capacity  the  agency  will  be  able 
to  muster  in  its  three-way  expansion  pro- 
gram. 

Among  the  big  power  buyers:  aluminum 
firms  planning  expansion  that  will  almost 
double  capacity  In  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Montana  (CW,  Sept.  17.  p.  81).  They  have 
already  contracted  for  more  than  1  million 
kw.  of  new  firm  and  interruptible  power. 
And  the  Joint  venture  of  Hooker  Chemical, 
National  Lead  and  H-K  ha-s  provisionally  con- 
tracted for  75.000  kw.  for  it-s  magne-tiiiim  and 
chlorine-caustic  plant  i.site  not  yet  chosen) 
due  onstream  in  '69. 

OUT   OF  lUCK 

When  all  of  Intalco's  potlines  are  in  op- 
eration, the  facility  will  take  up  to  2.7  bil- 
lion kwh/yeer  of  electrical  energy,  about 
11%  of  the  25  billion  kwh.  PEA  predicts 
it  will  sell  each  year  to  large  industrial  users 
by  '70  (chart).  Latecomers  looking  to  pur- 
chase firm  power  directly  from  BPA  will  be 
out  of  luck. 

'■We're  all  sold  out  of  lurge  blocks  of  firm 
power  for  the  type  of  plants  we  usually  serve 
directly,"  says  Bernard  Goldhammer.  BPA's 
power  manager.  (Plants  the  agency  usually 
serves  directly  are  the  big-load  operations — 
eg.,  altmiinum,  magnesium,  elemental  phos- 
phortis.)  "However."  adds  Goldhammer, 
"we  will  have  new  firm  power  to  sell  each 
year  to  our  customer  utilities,  for  resale  to 
other  types  of  industry  ' — .such  as  paper  mills, 
chlorine-caustic  and  fertilizer  plants,  to 
which  BPA  doesn't  sell  directly. 

Examples  of  lesser-load  operations  that 
will  get  BP.^  firm  power  indirectly:  Weyer- 
heauser's  Longview,  Wash.,  chlorine-caustic 
plant,  which  will  be  served  by  Cowlitz  County 
Public  Utility  District;  and  Kawecki  Chemi- 
cal's master  alloys  plant  near  Wenatchee, 
Wash.,  which  will  buy  from  Douglas  Power 
Utility  District. 

BPA's  new  administrator.  38-yeitr-old  law- 
yer David  Black — he  wiis  sworn  in  on  Sept. 
15 — and  his  staff  are  studying  proposals  to 
help  ease  the  power  situation  created  by  the 
area's  fast-growing  industry.  No.  1  on  the 
list  is  the  transition  from  the  present  all- 
hydro  power  .system  to  one  that  will  include 
large  thermal  power  plants  (including  nu- 
clear plants) ,  "The  need  for  this  evolution," 
says  Black,  "has  already  been  recognized  by 
former  administrator  Charles  Luce  (who  be- 
came Under  Secretary  In  ihe  DepI:.  of  the 
Interior)  and  our  region's  industrial  in- 
terests." 

COMBINATIONS 

Black  says  BPA  will  asist  in  finding  the 
right  parties  to  build  the  thermal  plants. 
Those  plants,  he  adds,  will  have  to  be  big  and 
efficient  to  keep  power  prices  down — and  he 
feels  the  public  and  private  ulilities  now  op- 
erating in  the  Northwest  Just  aren't  in  a  po- 
sition to  build  such  big  plants.  Black  sug- 
gests formation  of  some  kind  of  "combina- 
tions" of  existing  utilities,  so  that  the  re- 
-sources  would  be  big  enough  to  "embrace  the 
construction  of  really  big  plants." 

Goldhammer  estimates  that  a  1-million- 
kw.  nuclear  plant  could  produce  for  2.6-2,8 
mills — excluding  transmission,  distribution 
and  loss.  Black  recognizes  that  much  pre- 
liminary planning  will  have  to  be  done — 
policies,  legalities,  etc. — "and  since  you 
usually  figure  five  years  of  lead  time — from 
the  beginning  of  specific  plans  until  start- 
tip — planning  can't  be  delayed  too  much 
longer." 

DOUBLING  I.N   A  DECADE 

Power  requirements  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  expected  to  double  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. By  "75,  the  region  will  require  11.8  mil- 
lion kw.  of  new  capacity  at  federal  and  non- 
federal plants. 


However.  Bonneville's  short-  and  long- 
term  expansion  programs  will  generate 
enough  new  capacity  to  meet  increasing 
power  requirements.  New  dam  construc- 
tion (including  a  third  powerhouse  at  Grand 
Coulee),  the  mammoth  Intertle  setup  (which 
ultimately  will  enable  the  agency  to  supply 
power  to  11  big  Western  states*,' new  water 
storage  and  control  from  three  British  Co- 
lumbia dams,  and  the  recently  completed 
800,000-kw,  Hauford  atomic  power  plant  will 
boost  BPA's  over-all  generating  capacitv  to 
more  than  14  million  kw.  by  '70,  compared 
with  the  6.7-million-kw  capacity  a\,ul,jb.'e 
from  federal*  projects  in  '65. 

Seven  dams  are  now  under  coiiiiruction. 
plus  the  Grand  Coulee  powerhouse  They 
will  all  be  in  operation  by  '73  Projected 
outputs: 

(1)  John  Day — Columbia  Rnf-r  lOro  i— is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  '68.  Its  gen- 
erating capacity  by  '71  will  be  niorf  than  2 
million  kw. 

(2)  Lower  Monumental — Snake  River 
(Wash  ) — will  be  In  operation  bv  Dec,  '69. 
Capacity:  405,000  kw. 

( 3  I  Little  Goose — Snake  River  <  Wash  i  — 
will  be  completed  In  '70.  have  405  000-kw, 
capacity. 

(4)  Lower  Granite— Snake  River  {W.-tsh  I  — 
will  have  capacity  of  405.000  kw  when  com- 
pleted in  '71. 

(5)  Dworshak — Clearwater  River  flda  )  — 
is  scheduled  tor  completion  in  '72  Capacitv 
400,000  kw. 

i6i  Green  Peter — Middle  .Sani:am  River 
(Ore.) — is  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  by 
the  end  of  '67,  will  have  80,000-kw,  capacity. 

(7)  Foster — South  Santiam  River  (Ore  »  — 
will  have  the  smallest  capacity  of  the  new 
dams.  20.000  kw,,  when  its  completed  in  '68, 

The  first  generating  unit  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  powerhouse  will  be  completed  by  '73, 
The  entire  Installation  will  be  in  operation 
by  '80,  with  total  new  capacity  of  3  6  million 
kw, /year.  There  are  also  )5ve  authorized 
dams  not  yet  under  construction  that  will 
yield  an  additional  663,500-k.w.  capacity. 
And  construction  of  nonfederal  dams,  sched- 
iiled  for  completion  by  '68.  will  give  the  re- 
gion an  additional  3,3  million  kw  of  gen- 
erating capacity. 

"treaty  '    DAMS 

In  '64  the  U.S.-Canada  treaty  w.t.s  r.itified. 
Under  Ite  terms,  Canada  is  to  comtruct, 
maintain  and  operate  water-storage  facilities 
In  British  Columbia  on  the  Columbia  River 
near  Mica  Creek  (to  be  completed  in  '73)  and 
Arrow  Lakes  (completion  target:  '69)  and 
on  the  Kootenay  River  near  Duncan  Lakes 
(scheduled  for  completion  in  '681.  These 
will  provide  15.5  million  acre-ft.  of  storage 
for  stabilizing  the  flow  of  the  Columbia 
River.  Canada  and  the  U.S.  will  equally 
share  the  downstream  power  benefits. 

Tlie  dams  won't  contribute  any  power  as 
such  to  the  BPA  area  (Washington.  Oregon, 
Idaho:  and  Montana  west  of  the  continental 
divide) .  But  by  '72  some  800,000-900.000  kw. 
of  firm  power  in  the  area  will  be  attributable 
to  water  stored  behind  dams  covered  by  the 
treaty. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  treaty 
dams  are  completed,  all  of  the  extra  power 
will  be  used  In  the  U.S..  sold  here  by  Canadian 
agent  British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power 
Authority.  Reason :  B.C.  Hydro's  power  share 
won't  be  needed  In  Canada  because  of  the 
Peace  River  projects  (two  dams,  scheduled 
for  completion  In  "68,  which  will  add  2  2 
million  kw.,'year  of  generating  capacity). 


•Not  Including  Isolated  Navy.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  National  Park  Service,  and 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  plants,  which 
totaled  S8.817  kw.  of  federal  generation  not 
marketed  by  BPA.  Installed  generating 
capacity  In  '65  at  nonfederal  dams  was  7,9 
million  kw.  By  '70,  It  may  hit  11.2  million 
kw. 


LINKING    B,C.    WrrH    MEXICO 

The  mammoth  intertle  project,  largest  sin- 
gle transmission  program  In  the  U.S.,  ulti- 
mately Will  connnect  electric  systems  in  U 
Western  states.  It  will  be  part  of  a  network 
of  extra-hlgh-voltage  lines  extending  from 
northern  British  Columbia  to  the  Mexican 
border.     Now  under  construcUon: 

( 11  A  d.c.  line  from  the  Columbia  River  to 
the  new  generating  plant  being  installed  at 
Hoover  Dam.  It's  due  for  completion  In  the 
.'-pnng  of  '71. 

{2  I  A  d,c,  line  to  California,  due  in  Oct.  '67. 
.\  second  line — 500.000  volts  a.c. — is  scheduled 
for  completion  In  April  '68.  The  first  a  c.  line 
to  California  Is  already  being  used  at  reduced 
voltage.     Full  voltage  Is  expected  next  fall. 

The  Intertle  will  act  as  a  two-way  street. 
In  winter.  It  will  mainly  be  used  to  bring 
power  north.  In  summer,  when  the  Colum- 
bia River  normally  flows  strong,  secondary 
power  will  be  sold  south. 

The  Columbia's  flow  is  catising  BPA  son.e 
short-term  headaches,  according  to  Gold- 
hammer.  The  river  has  been  unusually  low 
because  of  light  snow  accumulations  in  the 
mountains.  "In  fact,"  adds  Goldhammer, 
Bonneville  Is  experiencing  critical  water 
conditions  In  this  water  year.  Things  are  so 
biid  they're  closely  approaching  the  situation 
in  1936-37" — the  worst  water  year  on  record. 

As  a  result.  BPA  has  no  secondary  energy 
to  sell  It  has  had  to  curtail  deliveries  of  In- 
terruptible power  (fMDwer  subject  to  cutoff  or 
interruption  because  of  changes  in  genera- 
tion rale  or  demand) . 

power  rate  HrKE 

In  Dec,  '65  the  Federal  Power  Coninussion 
.lulhorlzed  a  rate  Increase,  to  $18,60  kw  - 
year  for  firm  power  (power  available  at  all 
times  under  all  conditions)  and  tl8  kw  -year 
for  modified  firm  power  (power  available  un- 
der normal  conditions,  but  among  the  first 
loads  to  be  shed  from  the  system  in  the 
event  of  trouble).  Since  power  troubles  are 
rare,  almost  all  Industry  buys  modified  firm, 
which  averages  out  to  2.055  mills  kwh.  The 
hike  comes  to  less  than  3'^r,  "which  didn't  af- 
fect our  ablhty  to  offer  Industry  cheap 
power,  "  says  Goldhammer.  BPA's  next  rate 
review  comes  up  In  '69.  And,  Goldhammer 
adds,  "we're  sure  we're  not  going  to  make  any 
changes  then."  One  power  source  tells  CW 
he  doesn't  anticipate  any  rate  revisions  un- 
til '80-'85.  Even  then,  he  feels,  increases 
won't  be  more  than  ITc  /year. 

"Our  main  goals,"  concludes  Black,  "are 
to  keep  power  costs  and  hence  resales  prices 
low,  to  help  attract  new  Industry  into  the 
Northwest's  economy,  especially  electro- 
processing  Industries" — e.g..  metals.  "Our 
success  In  achieving  these  goals  really  de- 
pends on  our  getting  enough  thermal  power 
into  the  region — and  getting  It  soon,  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13.  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1966,  a  mass  demonstration  against 
Soviet  Russia's  discrimination  against 
its  Jewish  citizens  was  held  at  Boro  Hall, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward S.  Silver,  juc^e  of  the  Surrogate's 
Court,  Kings  County,  N.Y.,  on  that  oc- 
casion.  Judge  Sliver's  statement  follows : 
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Speech  Delivtmi)  bt  Hon.  Edward  S.  Silvtb, 

JXJWiM    <W    THE    STTKBOOATI'S     COIJBT,     KiNOS 

CooNTT,    OM    Occasion    of    Mass    I>emom- 
arnuTioif    AOADTST    SovnT    Russia's    Di»- 

CKIMtNATTON    ACAHJST    ITS    JEWISH    CmzSttS 

BCMio  ""'.  Bkooltn,  Octobcb  2,  1966 

We  are  gathered  this  morning,  during  the 
Joyous  festival  of  Succos.  yet  with  heavy 
heart*  because  of  the  plight  of  our  3.000.000 
brethren  In  Russia.  We  dwell  In  succos  re- 
nUndlp4  tis  ot  our  fathers  dwelling  In  their 
temjior&Tj  abodes  In  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
after  freedom  frtxn  Egyptian  bondage.  Five 
times  the  number  of  Jews  thai  were  then 
freed  are  now  spiritually  and  culturally  en- 
slaved In  Russia — by  masters  far  more  pow- 
erful and  devious  than  the  Pharaohs.  How 
distressing  that  In  a  world  where  everybody 
talks  d  freedom  and  Its  concomitants.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  assemble  to  pray  and  cry 
»nd   plead   for  3.000,000  of   our   brethren. 

We  cannot  rest. 

We  must  act  that  Russia  will  clearly  know 
that  we  will  never  rest  while  ttfelr  inhuman 
treatment  of  3.000.000  Jews  continues. 

We  muat  also  make  It  clear  to  our  own 
government  that  Communism  Is  endanger- 
ing the  spiritual  and  cultural  lives  of  3.- 
000,000  Russian  citizens.  The  United  States 
must  do  more  to  bring  succor  to  these  peo- 
ple. 

I  do  here  and  now  file  an  Indictment 
mgainxt  Soviet  Russia, 

SUrtXtrt   COCTTT   OF   THE   CONSCrENCE   OF    MAN- 
KIND,   HTTMAN    RIGHTS    AND    DtCNrTT 

The  Uberty  Loving  People  of  the  World, 
Plaintiffs,  Against.  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  Also  Known  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  Defendant 

The   Grand   Jury   of   the   Liberty   Loving 
People  of  the  World,  by  this  indictment,  ac- 
cuse the  defendant  of  the  following  crimes: 
Count  I 
With  malice  aforethought,  and  In  willful 
violation  of  its  own  avowed  "Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia"  enunci- 
ated In    1917  when   the   Soviet   government 
came  into  power  In  Russia,   smd  In  subse- 
quent declarations,  promised  cultural  free- 
dom to  all  the  peoples  of  the  USSR — today. 
nearly  a  baU  century  later,  in  its  unlawful 
UKl  willful   Intent   to  spiritually   and   cul- 
turally strangulate  Its  Jewish  citizens,   the 
Soviet   Cnlon   denies   only    to   the   Jews    of 
Russia  the  right  granted  to  all  other  na- 
tionalities within  the  USSR. 
Count  II 
With  nuaice  aforethought,  and  in  willful 
violation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  United  Na- 
tions proclaiming  a  universal  Bill  of  Rights, 
to  which  the  USSR  is  a  signatory,  that  proc- 
lamation reaffirmed  "faith   In   fundamental 
human  rights.  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the   human   person.   In   the   equal  rights   of 
men  and  women  of  all  nations.   large  and 
■mall,"these  basic  rights  the  USSR  has  un- 
lawfully denied  to  its  Jewish  citizens. 
Count  III 
The  USSR,  Its  government  heads,  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party,  its  diverse  and  vari- 
ous controlled  press  and  publications,  have 
unlawfully  and  willfully  conspired  to  deny  to 
Its  Jewish  citizens  the  means  of  preserving 
their  religious,  cultural  and  spiritual  needs, 
and  pursuant  to  such  conspiracy  have  com- 
mitted the  following  overt  acts : 
Overt  acts 

1.  Cloeed  the  doors  of  hundreds  of  Jewish 
•yxuigogues; 

2.  Prohibited  InsUtutlons  to  train  Rabbis 
and  teachers; 

3.  Cauaed  Jewish  printing  presses  to  come 
to  a  virtual  standstill: 

4.  Cut  off  Jewish  children  from  their 
berltag*  and  denied  Jewish  youth  Its  blrth- 
Ught — the  pride  and  dignity  of  belonging  to 
tha  Jewish  peo(de; 


5.  Denied  to  the  Jews  of  Rus.=;i;i  the  funda- 
mental rights  to  live  their  lives;  In  accord- 
ance with  the  precepts  and  practices  of 
Judaism,  without  fear  and  w.thout  hin- 
drance. 

(Signed>     CoNsciTNCE   of  M.^nkind. 

I  propose  here  and  now,  that  jia  soon  as 
feasible,  and  with  all  re:isi--ir.able  Ff>eecl.  that 
a  "C-uirt  of  The  Conscience  of  Mankind,  Hu- 
man Rtgrhus  and  Dignity"  be  convened  to  try 
the  Soviet  Union  and  expose  to  the  world  its 
nefarious  scheme.  You  may  call  it  a  sort  of 
Nuremberg  trial. 

There  we  will  summon  hundred?  of  wlt- 
nei^ses  to  testify,  mnny  of  them  victims  of 
this  Injustice. 

Here  are  ]Uit  a  few  of  my  witnesses,  and 
with  only  very  sm.ill  parts  of  much  longer 
statemerit-^  in  which  tliey  spell  out  in  greater 
detail  liieir  testimony  against  the  cruel  treat- 
ment and  clL-crimlnatlon  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  their  3,000.000  Jewish  citizens. 

WITNESSES 

1.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (Septem- 
ber 17. 1965)  ; 

•History  demonstrates  that  the  treatment 
of  minorities  is  a  barometer  by  which  to 
mea.sure  the  moral  health  of  a  sjciety.  Just 
as  the  condition  of  the  American  Jew  Is  a 
living  symbol  of  American  achievement  and 
promise,  so  the  conditions  of  Jewish  life 
•  •  •  In  the  Soviet  Union  reveal  funda- 
mental contradictions  betwi^en  the  stated 
principles  .iiid  actual  practices  of  the  Soviet 
system. 

"I  once  again  express  hope  for  an  end  to 
the  restrictive  pnicuces  wlaicli  prevent  So- 
viet Jews  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
heritage," 

June  3,  1965:  "We  express  our  earnest  hope 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  will  ameliorate 
the  sltu.it ion  of  its  Jewish  minority.  Doing 
so  would  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  a 
moral  and  emotional  barrier  between  us,  and 
contnhute  to  a  reluxation  of  tensions.  And 
we  all  earnestly  hope  for  this," 

2.  Ambassiidor  James  Roosevelt,  United 
States  Representative,  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (September  19,  1965): 

"In  the  USSR,  the  authorities  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  recognize  unequivocally 
that  a  grave  i>roblem  of  anti-Semitism  ex- 
ists there. 

«  •  *  •  • 

"Soviet  Jews  are  utterly  helpless  and  voice- 
less, and  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  com- 
bat discrimination  and  to  advance  their 
group  rli^hts  would  be  immediately  susiJected 
and  shattered  by  official  action." 

3.  Dr  John  Coleman  Bennett,  President, 
Union   Theological   Seminary: 

"I  believe  that  Christians  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  work  by  ptibllc  protests  and 
by  any  other  means  available  to  them  for  the 
ending  of  these  anti-Semitic  policies  and 
practices  by  the  Soviet  government." 

4.  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A.  OBoyle,  D.D.. 
Archbishop  of  Washington.  DC: 

".\ccording  to  well  documented  evidence, 
there  is  now  taking  place  within  the  Soviet 
Union  a  determined,  relentless  persecution 
of  our  JcAiah  brethren  simply  because  they 
are  Jews. 

...  •  •  •  • 

"It  beh'Xives  ii5.  therefore,  ...  as  Chris- 
tians and  as  Americans  who  believe  in  the 
message  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as 
well  as  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  to 
raise  our  voices  loud  and  strong  against  this 
Inhiunan  tyranny  of  man  against  man,  in 
the  hope  that  the  United  appeal  of  public 
opinion,  expressed  in  terms  of  timely  and 
considered  condemnation  of  injustice  and 
exhortation  to  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  human  person,  may  open  the  eyes  and 
move  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  horrendous  outragiM  ag&lnst  our 
Jewish  brethren,  and  prompt  them  to  see 
the  error  of  their  ways  and  to  render  to  all 


their  citizens  and  residents  the  equal  bene- 
fits of  Justice  with  charity." 

5.  Christian  Century: 

"If  the  ordeal  of  Russian  Jewry  is  over- 
looked now,  their  fate  will  rest  all  the  more 
heavily  on  the  conscience  of  mankind.  •  •  • 
The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  desperately 
need  the  moral  support  of  the  fellowship  of 
all  the  concerned,  the  vigilant  shepherds  of 
all  religious  groups  " 

6.  America.  Jesuit  weekly  magazine  (Feb- 
ruary 13. 1965)  : 

"A  united  world  protest  is  the  best  means 
to  stay  the  hand  of  the  would-be  invader 
ot  human  rights.  •  •  •  The  plight  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  should  and  does 
concern  Catholics  and  not  Jews  only.  Hu- 
man liberty  is  indivisible." 

7.  Bertrand  Russell,  England  (Excerpt 
from  letter  written  to  Aaron  Vergelis,  EdiUjr 
of  Yiddish  language  Soviet  Magazine,  Sovict- 
Ishe  Helmland  (October  29,  1964 1  :' 

"You  cannot  be  unaware  that  the  Com- 
munist Parties  in  Italy,  France,  United 
States,  Canada,  Scandinavia,  Australia,  and 
elsewhere  have  publicily  criticized  anti-Se- 
mitic literature  In  the  USSR,  discrimination 
against  Jewish  religion,  and  the  depredation 
of  Jewish  culture.  You  are  grossly  mislead- 
ing your  readers  If  you  suppress  this  Impor- 
tant fact  and  misrepresent  honest  criticism 
of  the  Inequality  e.xperlenced  by  Soviet  Jews. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  striking  cultural  amenities  supplied 
to  even  the  smallest  Soviet  national  and 
linguistic  minorities  illustrate  injustice  at 
present  Imposed  on  Soviet  Jews." 

8.  Roy  Wilklns,  Executive  Director.  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People : 

"Since  the  Soviet  Government  Ls  condoning 
nntl-Jewlsh  deprivations  and  denials  as  a 
form  of  cultural  genocide:  and  since  there  is 
no  Independent  Judiciary  to  challenge  the 
Government's  flagrant  breaches  of  its  own 
constitutional  guarantees:  and  since  the  Jews 
of  Russia  are  themselves  Intimidated  and 
terrorized  into  silent  pa-ssivity — what  Is 
there  to  do? 

"There  Is  this  to  do — rouse  the  conscience 
of  the  world,  demand  again  and  again,  and 
louder  and  louder  until  the  voices  of  indig- 
nation and  protest  penetrate  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  the  stone  walls  of  the  Kremlin  and 
the  minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders — demand  that 
the  Jews  of  Russia  be  accorded  the  full  and 
equal  rights  of  Soviet  citizens." 

9.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Chairman 
Southern  Christian   Leadership   Conference: 

"I  am  profoundly  shocked  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  should  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  list  of  distinguished  Americans  of  all 
faiths  who  have  called  the  Inju-^tices  per- 
petrated against  the  Jewish  community  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  attention  of  the 
world. 

"In  the  name  of  hvimanlty,  I  urge  that  the 
Soviet  government  end  all  the  discriminatory 
measures  against  its  Jewish  community.  I 
will  not  remain  silent  in  the  face  ot  In- 
justice." 

10.  AFL-CIO.  Resolution  adopted  at  No- 
vember 1963  Convention,  Leading  members, 
George  Meany,  Walter  Reuther,  and  many 
national  labor  leaders: 

'■Resolied:  That  this  convention  of  the 
AFU-CIO,  representing  free  American  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  all  races,  creeds  and 
colors,  believing  firmly  In  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Declaration  of  Hiunan  Rights.  In  our 
own  nation  and  In  all  others,  hereby  demands 
that  the  Soviet  regime  cease  its  persecution 
and  discrimination  against  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  USSR. 

"We  further  den^and  an  immediate  end  to 
the  Soviet  Communist  policy  of  singling  out 
the  Jewish  people  for  special  punitive  treat- 
ment.   We  demand  that  the  Jewish  people 
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be  accorded  the  same  conditions  and  facil- 
ities that  prevail  for  other  peoples  in  Soviet 
Russia  with  resjiect  to  the  use  of  their  own 
language,  the  practising  of  their  religion  and 
their  national  culture. 

••We  call  uix>n  our  friends  and  brothers 
throughout  the  International  labor  and 
democratic  movements  to  Join  us  in  raising 
their  voices  against   Soviet  anti-Semitism." 

11.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javfts  of  New  York. 
Congressional  Record  (February  10,  1965)  : 

"In  spite  of  Soviet  claims  of  religious  free- 
dom and  denials  of  the  existence  of  anti- 
Semitism  because  it  is  a  violation  of  Soviet 
law.  there  Is  ample  and  grim  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  singling  Jews  out 
as  a  group  for  discriminatory  restrictions  and 
extreme  punishment.  Jews  and  the  Jewish 
religion  suffer  greater  limitations  and  prohi- 
bitions at  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin  than  any 
other  religious  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

•'Synagogue  buildings  and  seminaries  have 
been  padlocked,  Jewish  cemeteries  have  been 
arbitrarily  shut  down,  and  ritual  supplies — 
including  matzoh — needed  for  religous  wor- 
ship cannot  be  obtained.  No  Hebrew  Bibles 
or  calendars  are  printed,  and  prayer  books  are 
irreplaceable.  Means  for  training  rabbis  and 
community  workers  are  inadequate  or  non- 
existant,  and  unlike  other  religious  groups 
Jews  are  not  permitted  to  establish  national 
organizations." 

12.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kfnnedy.  of  New 
York.  Congressional  Record  (February  10, 
1965)  : 

•'Racial  and  religious  persecution  every- 
where must  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  us  all. 
Especially  is  this  so  where  the  victims  are 
of  a  group  to  whom  we  owe  a  special  debt — 
the  survivors  of  the  anti-Semitic  persecu- 
tions of  the  last  generation.  And  especially 
Is  this  so  where  it  Is  demonstrated  that  our 
concern  can  make  a  difference — that  the 
would-be  persecutors  listen  to  our  protests. 

•'The  Soviet  Union  now  persecutes  Jews. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  is  mindful  of  world 
opinion,  e.specially  U.S.  opinion.  It  is  there- 
fore our  responsibility  to  make  our  protests 
heard — and  to  continue  them  until  the  Soviet 
Union  changes  its  policy." 

13.  David  Callahan,  Editor.   Commonweal. 

14.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Minister 
Emeritus.  Riverside  Church. 

15.  Rev.  Clement  J.  McNa.spy.  SJ.  Editor. 
America. 

16.  Arthur  Miller.  Playwright. 

17.  Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  Professor  Emer- 
itus, Union  Theological  Seminary. 

18.  Congressman  John  J.  Rodney,  of  New 
York.  Concurrent  Resolution  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
January  4,  1965: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
deeply  believes  in  freedom  of  religion  for 
all  people  and  is  opposed  to  infringement  of 
this  freedom  anywhere  in  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  abundant  evidence  has  made 
clear  that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  by 
singling  them  out  for  extreme  punishment 
for  alleged  economic  offenses,  by  confiscating 
synagogues,  by  closing  Jewish  cemeteries,  by 
arresting  rabbis  and  lay  religious  leaders,  by 
curtailing  religious  observances,  by  discrim- 
inating against  Jews  In  cultural  activities 
and  access  to  higher  education,  by  imposing 
restrictions  that  prevent  the  reuniting  of 
Jews  with  their  families  in  other  lands,  and 
by  other  acts  that  oppress  Jews  In  the  free 
exercise  of  their  faith:  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  ha.s  a  clear  op- 
portunity to  match  the  words  of  its  consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion 
with  specific  actions  so  that  the  world  may 
know  whether  there  is  a  genuine  hope  for  a 
new  day  of  better  understanding  among  all 
people:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Hoitse  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  persecution  of  any  persons 
because  of  their  religion  by  the  Soviet  Union 


be  condenaned,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  name  of  decency  and  humanity  cease 
executing  persons  for  alleged  economic  of- 
fenses, and  fully  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  and  the  pursuit  of  culture  by  Jews 
and  all  others  within  its  borders." 

19.  Judge  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New 
York  State  Court  of  Appeals,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York,  Congres- 
sional Record  (March  19,  1964)  : 

•'It  is  evident  from  the  facts  that  the  So- 
viets are  conducting  a  campaign  of  harass- 
ment and  intimidation  of  members  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  that  if  pressure  is  not 
proniptly  brought  to  bear,  there  will  not  be 
an  adequate  supply  of  matzoth  for  observ- 
ance of  the  Passover.  I  strongly  urge  a  direct 
appeal  by  our  Government  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  increased  efforts 
through  the  U.N.  to  alleviate  the  present 
policies  of  discrimination  and  deprivation 
which  face  the  Jewish  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  every  turn." 

20.  Norman  L.  Thomas. 

21.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  Belgitmis.  both 
of  whom  slgrned  letter  addressed  to  Khru- 
shchev by  Bertrand  Russell  (December  2. 
1963). 

22.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  formerly  Associate 
Ju.stice,  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Jew- 
ish Press,  February  19,  1965)  : 

"I  hope  and  trust  that  all  JewTV  will  con- 
tinue to  protest  against  the  virus  of  anti- 
Semitism  In  the  Soviet  Union  until  no 
vestige  of  it  remains. 

"  •  «  •  •  • 

"The  religious  freedom  of  Soviet  Jews  is 
severely  limited — more  so  than  any  other 
religious  group;  increasingly  syneigogues  are 
closed  and  private  worship  restricted;  both 
Bible  and  prayer  books  are  denied  printing: 
other  necessary  religious  articles  made  una- 
vailable: that  last  oKsher  butchershop  in 
Moscow  closed  down,  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemetery  In  Kiev  condemned;  the  state  bak- 
ing of  Matzoh  discontinued;  private  baking 
discouraged  by  prosecutions;  the  training  of 
Seminarians  h:impered  and  religiou.s  ex- 
clinnges  discouragecl, 

*•  •  «  •  •  • 

•"riiere  is  alPO  evidence  that  an  undue  pro- 
portion oS  Jews  is  being  prosecuted  and  exe- 
cuted for  economic  crimes." 

At  this  trial  we  will  pray  for  a  Judgment 
against  the  defendant,  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
the  lollowing: 

1.  Restoration  to  its  Jewish  citizens  a 
position  of  equality  with  Its  citizens  of  all 
other  nationalities. 

2.  Permission  to  Its  Jewish  citizens  freely 
to  practice,  enhance  and  perpetuate  their 
culture  and  religion  by  removing  all  dis- 
criminatory measures  designed  to  restrict 
Its  freedom. 

3.  Make  available  to  the  Jews  of  Russia  the 
Institutions,  schools,  text-books  and  mate- 
rials necessary  to  teach  Jewish  children  the 
history,  the  beliefs,  the  practices  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  Jewish  people. 

4.  Permit  the  Jews  of  the  USSR  freely  to 
develop  Jewish  communal  life  and  to  asso- 
ci,'ite  and  work  with  Jewish  communities  in- 
side and  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

5.  That  the  USSR  use  all  the  means  at  iUs 
disposal  to  eradicate  anti-Semitism. 

6  That  the  USSR  permit  Soviet  Jewish 
families,  separated  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi 
holocaust,  to  be  united  with  their  relatives 
abroad. 

I  cannot  say  it  better  than  it  was  said  in 
1905.  when  6,000  signed  the  declaration  of 
Jewish  citizens  to  the  Czar:  '"We  demand 
civil  equality  and  equal  submission  to  gen- 
eral laws  as  men  who,  despite  everything,  are 
conscious  of  their  human  dignity.  •  •  •  We 
do  not  expect  these  rights  to  be  bestowed 
upon  tis  as  an  act  of  grace  and  magnanimity 
or  because  of  some  some  political  expediency, 
but  as  a  matter  of  honor  and  Justice." 


Congrestman  Glenn  Cunnighun  Speaks  at 
Dedication  of  Jarman  Memorial  Mn- 
nicipal  Bnildinf,  Springfield,  Nebr^ 
October  9,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday,  October  13,  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham] 
recently  delivered  some  thoughtful  and 
memorable  remarks  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Jarman  Memorial  Municipal  Build- 
ing In  Springfield,  Nebr. 

The  opening  of  this  library  from  the 
vantage  point  of  time  will  take  its  place 
among  the  historical  landmarks  of  that 
community  and  I  am  pleased  to  make 
Congressman  Cunningham's  words  on 
that  occasion  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Glenn  Crs- 
ningham.  Representativk  in  Congress. 
Second  District.  Nebraska,  at  the  Jar- 
man Memorial  Municipai,  Bcildinc  Dedi- 
cation, Springfield,  Nebr.,  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 9,  1966 

Without  authors  and  writers  there  would 
be  no  books.  If  there  were  no  books  there 
would  be  no  libraries.  Without  books  and 
libraries  there  covild  be  no  learning — no  rec- 
ord of  the  past — nothing  to  guide  our  future 
With  this  library  we  can  find  the  materials 
to  strengthen  and  pursue  our  le^arning  In 
order  to  further  our  understanding  of  his- 
tory, the  arts,  the  humanities,  government, 
and  all  those  things  we  all  need  for  the  en- 
richment of  our  lives  and  fulfillment  of  our 
goals. 

That  learning  goes  on  for  a  lifetime.  Ls 
something  I  believe  with  all  my  heart.  For 
that  reason  I  wish  to  contribute  three  books 
to  this  new  library  that  I  have  found  helpful. 
These  are  an  annotated  edition  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  a  collection  of  doc- 
tunents  on  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and 
eulogies   to  John  P.   Kennedy. 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  study  govern- 
ment and  to  begin  to  understand  citizenship 
than  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  our  great 
Constitutional  system.  The  Constitution  Is 
a  living  dociunent.  It  Is  as  relevant  today  as 
on  the  day  of  adoption.  The  Oomstitution  Is 
still  the  guarantor  of  our  basic  liberties.  It 
is  still  the  promise  of  protection  from  gov- 
ernmental tjTanny. 

We  are  proud  of  our  great  Constitution  and 
willing  to  testify  publicly  to  our  recognition 
of  the  value  of  tbe  freedoms  which  it  has 
protected  through  the  long  years  of  our  na- 
tional history.  Tet  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  at  the  beginning  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment there  was  fear  that  the  system  en- 
Joined  by  the  Constitution  might  not  sur- 
vive. It  is  necessary  today.  Just  as  it  was 
in  Washington's  time,  that  those  who  prize 
the  blessings  of  freedom  permit  no  relaxation 
of  their  efforts  In  defense  of  our  beloved 
Constitution. 

In  order  that  we  may  know  what  it  is  that 
our  Constitution  protects  for  us,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  what  American  citizenship 
really  means,  in  order  to  understand  our 
system  of  free  government,  It  is  necessary 
that  we  study  the  Constitution,  the  other 
documents  relevant  to  the  formation  of  our 
national  union,  and  the  Interpretations  of 
CorxBtltutlonal  law  that  are  contained  in  the 
landmark  decisions  of  Constitutional  lltiga- 
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tlon.  I  believe  that  my  small  giit  of  these 
three  books  wUl  help  in  those  necessary  tasks 
of  studying  and  understanding. 

And  anally,  that  here  In  Springfield  we 
may  feel  closer  In  toxich  with  the  Federal 
Government  which  belongs  to  all  of  us.  I 
have  brought  from  our  nation's  capital  a 
flag  which  has  flown  over  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  the  building  that  best  sym- 
bolizes the  greatness  of  our  Federal  system 
of  freedom  and  enterprise.  As  this  flag 
waves  majestically  over  our  newly  dedicated 
building,  may  It  remind  us  of  the  nobility  of 
OTir  national  pest,  of  the  Intrinsic  worth  of 
our  concepts  of  citizenship,  and  of  the  sac- 
rifices made  in  behalf  of  American  freedom. 
by  those  who  gave  their  lives  fighting  for  It 
botb  In  the  past  and  at  this  very  moment. 

In  dosing,  I  express  my  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion, as  well  as  yours,  to  the  man  who  has 
made  this  fine  structiu-e  possible,  the  late 
Taylor  Jarman. 


Impulse.  Mr.  John,=^->n  then  decided  to  visit 
the  home  lands  of  all  the  other  governments 
conferring  in  Manila,  with  Malaysia  thrown 
in  for  good  measure. 

This  U  all  remlni.-cent  of  the  hastlly-de- 
cided-upuu  meeting  with  the  leaders  of 
South  Viet  N.im   in   Honolulu   in   February. 

Disturbingly.  Mr  Johnson  s.iid  he  considers 
th.-it  meeting;  "very  successful."  Th.it  Jiirtg- 
me:;t  is  highly  debatable.  What  is  not  de- 
bat.\ble  Is  th.it  meetings  of  heads  of  stiuci 
tnvarl.ibly  bristle  with  booby  traps  that  can 
be  avoided  only  by  the  m.ost  careful  prep.ira- 
tion. 

President  Roosevelt  w.xs  unprepared  .".t 
Y.ilta  because  he  was  sick.  President  Tru- 
m.m  was  unprepared  for  Potsdam  because 
he  h.id  Just  assiuned  office. 

The  Impromptu  scheduling  of  a  glamorous 
series  of  out-of-the-country  meetings  at 
tlie  windup  of  a  political  campaign — In 
which  Mr.  J.ihnson  is  not  much  in  demand 
a.5  a  c.impaigner — does  not  Indicate  that  he 
is  well  prepared  for  Manila. 


Boobytrap*  in  Asia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILI.INOI3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pre.s- 
Ident  Johnsons  thinly  disguised  political 
trip  to  Asia  has  been  generally  recogniz- 
ed for  what  It  really  Is:  a  clever  attempt 
to  delude  the  American  public  that  our 
foreign  policy  is  not  completely  in  disar- 
ray. The  Chicago  Daily  News  in  its  Mon- 
day. October  10,  issue,  discusser  the  Pres- 
ident's forthcoming  trip  in  this  interest- 
ing commentary : 

BpoBTxaAPS  IN  Asia 

There  Is  little  evidence  that  President 
Jobnson  has  carefully  weighed  the  very  real 
dangers  of  his  Par  Eastern  trip  against  the 
Improbable  rabbits  he  may  hope  to  pull  out 
of  the  hat. 

The  main  purpose  Is  the  Manila  conference 
Oct.  24  and  25  with  leaders  of  the  Philip- 
pines. South  Korea.  Thailand,  South  Viet- 
nam, Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Its  scope. 
Mr.  Johnson  said.  Is  to  review  the  military 
situation,  hear  South  Vietnamese  plans,  ex- 
amine how  other  nations  can  help  effect 
those  plans  and  "explore  the  prospects  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict in  the  light  of  all  the  proposals. 

The  military  situation  Is  clear  enough — 
Intensified  fighting  and  perhaps  a- larger  war 
In  sight,  but  no  victory. 

South  Viet  Nam's  basic  domestic  situation 
Is  clear  enough — real  reconstruction  must 
await  the  end  of  the  war,  either  by  victory 
or  by  peaceful  settlement. 

What  is  not  clear  is  whether  the  Manila 
conference  will  brighten  or  darken  "the  pros- 
pects for  peaceful  settlement."  The  an- 
swer will  depend  upon  those  who  are  not  at 
the  conference — the  governments  in  Hanoi. 
Peking,  and  Moscow. 

Peking  Is  in  the  throes  of  internal  con- 
Tulslons.  Hanoi  is  torn  between  orientation 
toward  Peking  or  Moscow.  Moscow  is  in  a 
period  of  puzzling  ambiguity.  Unless  the 
conferring  nations  put  forward  some  new 
proposal,  will  not  the  foes  consider  the 
meeting  a  war  council  rather  than  an  ex- 
ploration for  peace? 

This  Is  a  key  question.  The  evidence 
that  President  Johnson  has  duly  pondered 
It  la  not  pMsuaslTe.  Tbe  conference  was 
called  after  President  Ferdinand  Marcos'  Tlslt 
to  Washington  last  month.    Apparently  on 


Kimberly-Clark  Solves  Water  Pollution  at 
Ohio  Paper  Mill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  13.  1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  water  and  air  pollution  is  a  national 
one  in  which  both  the  Government  and 
industiT  should  cooperate-.  The  public, 
too,  should  make  an  effort  to  keep  our 
water  and  air  pure. 

With  my  support,  the  89th  Congress 
pas.sed  laws  which  provide  Federal  im- 
petu.s  In  conibating  both  water  and  air 
pollution.  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
14640*  which  would  s?rant  a  tax  incen- 
tive to  encourage  installation  of  pollu- 
tion facihties.  Also,  as  you  know  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  adopted  my  proposal 
iH.R.  17943)  relating  to  the  exception 
of  air  and  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties from  the  suspension  of  the  tax 
credit,  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  17607. 
I  had  in  mind  water  pollution  abatement 
along  the  Miami  River  which  flows 
tlirough  my  district. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  report  that  on  its 
own  initiative,  and  spending  its  own 
money,  a  major  industry  in  my  district 
has  taken  a  giant  step  forward  in  bat- 
tling pollution  on  this  very  same  river. 

It  is  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  which 
this  week  announced  completion  of  a  $1 
million  pollution  control  facility  at  its 
Moraine  paper  mill  at  M^t  Carrollton. 
Ohio.  This  facility  t^Rs  paper  mill 
waste  water  so  thoroughly  tliat  it  is  re- 
leased to  the  Miami  River  in  better  con- 
dition than  the  river  it.self . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  facility,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  in  the  paper  industry,  can 
treat  more  than  5  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  Two  separate  systems  com- 
bine to  treat  the  papei-mill  effluent.  One 
removes  wood  fibers  and  other  oxygen- 
consuming  solids  tliat  have  gone  into 
suspension  during  the  papermaking 
process^  The  other  rebuilds  the  oxygen 
content  of  the  water  before  its  release 
to  the  river. 


Solids  are  settled  out  in  a  primary 
treatment  process  that  makes  use  of  two 
giant  open-topped  basins  called  "clari- 
fiers."  Each  has  a  capacity  of  more  than 
600,000  gallons.  These  imits,  put  into 
operation  about  3  years  ago.  can  remove 
up  to  25  tons  of  solid  materials  a  day,  or 
98  percent  of  all  the  fibers,  clays,  and 
other  materials  that  might  otherwise 
settle  out  in  the  river  and  cause  un- 
sightly sludge  banks.  The  sludge  is  used 
for  local  land  fill. 

The  water  is  then  pumped  to  a  pair  of 
large  lagoons,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
about  16  million  gallons,  where  wastes 
are  broken  down  by  biological  reactions. 
Chemical  nutrients  are  added  to  speed 
the  elimination  of  organic  materials  in 
the  water. 

Six  floating  aerators,  powered  by  60 
horsepower  motors  and  resembling  giant 
egg  beaters,  drive  up  to  17,000  pounds  of 
oxygen  into  the  water  every  24  hours. 
Normally,  water  Is  retained  in  the  la- 
goons for  6  days. 

This  secondary  treatment  system  of 
holding  basins  and  mechanical  aeration 
has  been  completed  and  tied  into  the 
overall  process  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $400,000. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Craig,  Moraine  mill  manager, 
has  informed  me  that  it  is  a  primary 
concern  of  Kimberly-Clark  to  maintain 
the  highest  standards  of  quality  control 
over  the  water  that  enters  the  Miami. 
In  fact,  he  said  water  leaving  the  system 
has  a  higher  dissolved  oxygen  content 
than  the  riv^r  into  which  it  flows. 

He  advised  me  that  the  company  was 
the  first  in  Ohio  to  act  imder  a  new  State 
law  that  exempts  water  treatment  fa- 
cilities from  taxation  and  the  new  system 
is  designed  to  meet  or  exceed  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Ohio  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  for  Industrial  pol- 
lution control. 

This  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  keeps  Kim- 
berly-Clark and  its  Moraine  mill  in  the 
forefront  of  Ohio  industry  in  compliance 
with  all  State  and  Federal  health  and 
stream  regulations. 

It  Is  the  third  major  water  pollution 
control  unit  put  Into  operation  by  Kim- 
berly-Clark in  the  past  2  years.  I  com- 
mend to  you  and  my  colleagues  this  ex- 
ample of  industry  initiative  with  the 
hope  that  other  American  companies 
will  be  inspired  to  follow  suit  in  volun- 
tarily meeting  water  or  air  pollution 
problems  affecthig  their  industries. 


AfBliated  Young  Democrats  of  New  York 
State  Honor  Congressman  Eugene  J. 
Keogh  for  His  30  Years  of  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats  of  New  York 
State  at  a  meeting  on  Thursday  evening, 
September  29,  at  the  Hotel  Piccadilly, 


October  U,  1966 
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227  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City, 
presented  their  annual  award  and  plaque 
to  Hon.  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  Congressman 
of  the  nth  District  of  Kings  County,  for 
his  outstanding  work  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  past  30  years. 

Congres.sman  Keogh  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Affiliated  Young  Demo- 
crats. 

The  Inscription   on   the   plaque   pre- 
sented   to    Congressman    Keogh    is    as 
follows: 
Affilated  Yovng  Df.vccrats,   Inc..  of  New 

York  State,  Meritorious  Citation  to  Hon. 

Eugene  J.  Keogh 

In  appreciation  for  faithful,  unswerving, 
untiring  and  extr.iordinary  service  on  behalf 
of  all  the  people  of  otu-  -SUUe. 

.'Vdmired.  venerated,  and  honored  by  our 
members  for  your  outstanding  assistance  and 
guidance  given  to  lu  and  all  young  people 
for  many  years  by  helping  us  to  promote  the 
highest  ideals  of  our  young  men  and  women, 
the  futtue  leaders  of  our  City,  State  and 
Nation. 

Given  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1966.  at  the  Hotel  Piccadilly,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Harold  R.   Moskovit. 

State   President. 


Columbus  Day  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
9,  1966,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  participate 
In  the  Columbus  Day  celebration  spon- 
sored by  the  Italian-American  commu- 
nity in  Metropolitan  Detroit. 

The  occasion  was  a  fitting  tribute  to 
"the  first  immigrant,"  marked  by  a  well- 
organized,  colorful  parade,  a  wreath- 
la>-ing  ceremony  at  the  statue  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  and  a  banquet  attended 
by  hundreds  of  members  of  the  Italian- 
American  community  and  their  friends. 

It  was  at  this  banquet  that  the  Honor- 
able Giuseppe  Lupis,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  delivered  an 
address  reflecting  upon  the  greatness  of 
the  United  States  and  Italy,  and  called 
upon  all  to  work  for  a  world  of  peace  and 
greater  social  and  economic  development. 

I  commend  his  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
Spetch   Delivered   by   the   Honorable   Gra- 

SEPPE    Lupis,    Under    Secretary    of    Statb 

FOR    Foreign    Affairs    of    Italy,    at    thk 

Columbus  Day   Banquet,  Detroit,   Mich., 

October  9,  1966 

I  .am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  today  to 
celebrate  Columbus  D.-.y — especially  since  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  declared  it  a  legal 
holiday.  ^ 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  find  myself 
among  so  many  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  active  and  prosperous  Italian- 
American  community  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  forward 
on  to  them  the  greetings  of  their  country 
of  origin.  But  I  am  also  very  happy  to  be 
here  today  because  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  again  many  dear  friends  who  were 
close  to  me  during  the  twenty  long  years  of 
political  exile  I  spent  In  the  freest  and  most 


hospitable  country  in  the  world:    the  United 
States  of  America. 

Undoubtedly  you  will  recall  that  on  Sep- 
tember 23rd,  when  President  Johnson  signed 
In  the  White  Hotise  the  customary  decree 
declaring  October  12th  ''Columbus  bay",  he 
said:  "Today  we  think  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, a  son  of  Italy,  as  the  first  immi- 
grant: the  first  in  that  long  procession  of 
strangers  who.  over  the  conturip.';.  have  come 
to  enrich  our  lives,  our  statesmanship,  our 
culture  here  in  America". 

You,  l;tdics  and  gentlemen,  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  long  succession. 
Tlirough  the  heritage  of  humanLstic  and  fam- 
ily traditions  tliat  you  have  transplavitcd  on 
American  soil,  and  by  your  worl:-  f-jmelimes 
inspired  but  always  patient  and  pcr.sovering — 
you  greatly  contributed  in  the  buiidinj;  of 
this  p<jwerful  countrj-. 

When,  way  back  in  1925,  I  was  forced  into 
e.ile  for  political  reasons,  I  foxmd  In  the 
United  States  freedom,  and  a  warm  wel- 
come. In  New  York  I  found  the  largest 
Italian  city  in  the  world,  for  at  that  time 
neither  Rome  nor  Milan  had  one  million  In- 
habitants, but  there  were  certainly  more 
than  one  million  citizens  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion in  New  York.  I  too  was  an  emigrant 
and  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  what  that 
means,  even  If  the  country  that  gives  hos- 
pitality Is  ready  to  offer  you  the  same  rights 
as  all  other  citizens. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
I  embarked  and  returned  to  Italy,  but  I  still 
feel  a  great  attachment  to  tliis  country. 
Today  I  can  concretely  work  for  the  progress 
of  my  country  In  a  truly  democratic  and 
modern  direction  and  I  am  glad  to  contribute 
to  the  development  of  Increasingly  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy. 

When  I  returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of 
the  w.ar,  the  country  had  to  face  the  most 
difficult  years  of  its  life.  The  Italian  people 
and  the  new,  democratic,  political  class  had 
to  face  the  huge  task  of  rebuilding  physically 
and  morally  the  country.  Today,  after 
twenty  yeiu-E,  not  only  Is  reconstruction  com- 
pleted, but  great  progress  has  been  achieved 
In  all  aspects  of  the  economic,  social  and  civil 
life;  Italy  now  ranks  among  the  first  ten 
most-advanced  and  industrialized  countries 
In  the  world. 

The  new  democratic  forces  that  are  now 
leading  the  Italian  society  are  determined  to 
achieve  further  objectives  towards  progress. 
We  want  to  proceed  speedily  towards  the 
most  advanced  forms  of  social  and  civil  Jus- 
tice, and.  at  the  same  time,  continue  to  de- 
velop otu-  national  economy.  We  want  to 
wipe  out  the  differences  between  the  rich 
North  and  the  poor  South — differences  that 
have  been  reduced  greatly  In  the  hist  twenty 
years.  And  we  wish  that  our  orderly  advance 
towards  higher  objectives  of  wealth  and 
well-being  may  serve  as  an  example  for 
countries  which,  for  historical  or  political 
reasons,  are  less  advanced  than  ours. 

This,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Is  today's  pic- 
ture of  the  cotuitry  In  which,  five  centuries 
ago,  that  "First  Immigrant"  described  by 
President  Johnson  was  born.  When  man 
accomplishes  such  important  feats  as  the 
discovery  of  a  new  continent,  the  destiny 
of  future  generations  is  neces.sarily  affected. 
The  ceremonies  in  which  we  are  participat- 
ing today — ceremonies  which  are  concrete 
expressions  of  the  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy — are  also  a  direct 
corisequence  of  the  great  historical  event  In 
which  Columbus  was  the  protagonist. 

When  Columbus  ventured  westw;u-d,  he 
was  sailing  for  the  unknown.  Just  like  the 
intrepid  explorers  of  space,  whose  work  will 
undoubtedly  leave  us  Important  heritage  to 
future  generations. 

The  thirst  for  knowledge  tliat  drove  Co- 
lumbus towards  the  imknown  In  an  attempt 
to  dominate  It,  has  given  himianity  a  new 
world  where  a  great  country.  In  a  productive 
mixture  of  races  and  nationalities,  has  de- 
veloped the  high  standard  of  living  and  the 


mighty  Industrial  power  that  have  created 
the  bases  for  man's  great  adventure  In  space 

Progress  is  in  fact  a  chain  of  developments 
In  an  unceasing  succession  of  events:  and 
today,  five  centuries  after  the  discovery  of 
this  continent,  progress  offers  us  the  po.s. 
siblllty  of  discovering  new  worlds  tn  outer 
space. 

On  this  Columbus  Day  I  Invite  you  to 
celebrate  not  only  the  yreat  Genoese  I'lavlga- 
tor  and  everything  that  his  discovery  has 
made  possible,  but  also,  and  pr:m:irily,  what 
Columbus  symbolizes:  man's  great  drive  to- 
wards the  unknown  in  order  to  continually 
broaden.  In  all  directions,  his  domination 
o\e-  nature.  Tliis  Is  the  spirit  that  has 
advanced  the  frontle.'-s  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Tliis  is  the  spirit  that  made  possible 
tl:c  discovery  of  atomic  energy  wliich.  In  turn, 
has  paved  the  way  for  developments  In  auto- 
mation and  the  construction  of  machines 
that  not  only  work  for  man  but  also  think  for 
him. 

This  is  the  spirit  that  animates  the  think- 
ing cf  sociologists  and  politicians  when  they 
conceive  of  a  human  society  free  from 
poverty  and  want.  This  Is  the  spirit  that  h:is 
made  possible  international  organizations 
whose  members  outline  the  features  of 
peaceful  co-existence  for  all  continents  on 
our  planet  in  a  universal  brotherhood  of  peo- 
ples dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
structure   of   their   society. 

All  of  this  I  see  symbolized  In  the  figure 
of  the  great  navigator:  It  Is  something  that 
is  in  every  one  of  us  and  which  Induces  us 
to  find  new  roads  for  the  improvement  of 
human  society.  I  am  convinced  that  all  of 
us  are  In  some  way  explorers  of  the  unknown 
in  our  daily  struggle  to  Improve  our  spiritual 
and   material   conditions. 

The  world  Is  moving  ahead,  and  only  those 
who  strive  to  facilitate  Its  progress,  rather 
than  those  who  try  to  slow  down  Us  advance, 
are  really  working  for  the  Improvement  cf 
mankind. 


Scottsboro :   High  in  the  Industrial  Boom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

I>:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cover  story  of  the  September  issue  of 
the  Municipal  South  relates  an  encour- 
aging account  of  boomiJ^g  industrial 
growth  in  one  of  the  fine  small  cities  in 
my  district — Scottsboro,  Ala. 

Although  the  natural  and  human  rc- 
.sources  of  the  area  are  very  attractive. 
this  industrial  boom,  with  its  parallel  in- 
crease in  the  general  level  of  the  econ- 
omy to  the  benefit  of  all  citizens,  was  not 
an  accident.  The  impressive  and  or- 
derly growth  is  the  result  of  careful 
planning  by  the  community  leaders  and 
of  diligent  and  cooperative  efforts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  and  pre- 
pare for  future  growth. 

Because  the  problems  of  this  growth 
have  been  eased  by  the  assistance  and 
development  programs  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  this  success  story.  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Scottsboro,  Ala.,  Is  in  Midst  of  Boomino 
Growth 
(By  Neal  S.  Brogdon) 

The  Tennessee  River  is  a  charmed  arc 
where  it  curves  down  into  northern  Alabama, 
making  a  great  sweep  of  beauty  through  the 
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Cumberland  Mountains  there.  The  har- 
neaaing  of  Its  waters  has  made  It  the  cord 
for  a  necklace  of  booming  industry. 

Docena  of  cities  In  that  part  of  the  state 
either  directly  or  indirectly  are  in  a  new 
period  of  growth  because  manufacturers  and 
other  enterprises  find  the  river  a  valuable 
asset.  The  locks  and  dams  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Autliorlty  provide  low  electrical  rates. 
barge  routes,  and  a  vast  volume  of  fresh 
water.  Scottsboro  is  one  of  the  cities  on  the 
river  which  is  high  in  the  industrial  boom. 

The  foundation  Is  being  laid  for  an  alumi- 
num rolling  mill.  It  is  being  built  by  Revere 
Copper  and  Brass.  Inc..  for  (55  million.  The 
facility,  to  be  completed  by  1967.  will  occupy 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  site  acquired 
by  Revere.  The  corporation  has  not  ruled 
out  a  much  vaster  plant. 

KKSOBT   COMPLEX    IS    BEING    PLANNED 

In  the  field  of  recreation.  Scottsboro  has 
acquired  SOO  acres  of  land  for  a  resort  com- 
plex. The  complex,  now  in  the  planning 
stage,  will  be  located  on  a  scenic  tip  of  land 
In  tfie  backwaters  of  the  Tennessee.  There 
will  be  hotels,  cabins,  a  marina,  and  a  golf 
course.  Mayor  John  T.  Reld  said  that  It  will 
rival  or  surpass  any  other  resort  area  in  the 
Southeast. 

This  new  Jump  in  growth  for  Scottsboro 
began  in  IMO.  At  that  time  the  city  had 
five  industries,  three  textile  and  two  Ivtmber. 
Now,  with  the  ccanlng  of  Revere  and  the 
resort  complex,  the  number  will  be  10.  And 
of  the  five  new  ones,  only  two  are  textile. 
and  one  of  them  is  expanding  from  one  plant 
to  three. 

The  City  of  Scottsboro  Is  keeping  pace 
with  Its  industrial  expansion.  iBix  years  ago 
the  population  was  6.200.  Today  the  esti- 
mate, on  the  basis  of  water  and  power  cus- 
tomers, puts  the  figure  at  11.500.  To  pro- 
vide room  for  growth,  the  city  began  to  ex- 
pand Its  limits  in  September.  1965.  At  that 
time  It  had  15  square  miles.  Ii  now  has 
25  square  miles. 

WATV,  SrWAOE  PLANTS  BEING  DOUBLED 

The  siae  of  the  sewage  disposal  plant  has 
been  doubled  since  1964.  Plans  are  being 
drawn  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  water 
filtration  plant. 

Work  is  under  way  to  widen  highways  that 
serve  Scottsboro.  State  Highway  79  to  the 
South  Is  being  enlarged  from  two  lanes  to 
four.  Plans  are  under  way  to  do  the  same 
with  U.S.  72  to  the  Tennessee  state  line. 

The  airport  runway,  which  can  handle 
two-motor  propeller  planes,  is  being  extend- 
ed so  that  it  can  be  used  by  executive  Jets. 
The  city  Is  working  to  establish  an  air  taxi 
service  to  Huntsville  and  Chattanooga  to 
connect  with  commercial  flights.  Mayor 
Reld  estimated  that  by  1970  the  city  will 
be  20,000  In  population  and  eligible  for  serv- 
ice by  Southern  Airways. 

All  municipal  functions  are  housed  in  the 
new  city  hall.  A  new  city  library  has  also 
been  built.  Another  high  school  is  under 
construction,  and  a  new  fire  stauon  is  in 
use. 

Most  recent  development  in  housing  h.is 
been  homes  in  sub-divisions  fronting  on  the 
lake  (backwaters  of  the  Tennessee),  and  140 
low  rent  Federal  housing  units.  Holiday  Inn 
has  proposed  the  building  of  a  motel.  There 
are  currently  three  motels  and  one  hotel. 

ACTIVE  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

Scottsboro's  sewjch  for  Industry  has  been 
a  carefully  organised  effort.  Civic  leaders, 
city  council,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
channel  their  talent  and  energies  through 
an  Industrial  development  board,  which  can 
Issue  Industrial  lx>nds  under  one  of  tha 
state's  Industrial  acts. 

Bonds  are  sold  to  buy  land,  to  construct 
buildlnga,  and  finance  machinery  and  heavy 
equipment  to  be  leased  to  a  reputable  com- 


pany over  a  period  of  15  to  30  years  The  city 
is  not  liable  The  Industrial  sites  serve  as 
surety  At  the  end  of  the  bond  p>eriod  the 
company  occupying  the  sites  has  the  option 
to  buy  or  to  continue  to  lease. 

•  Scottsboro's  city  government  has  a  record 
of  doing  everything  possible  to  attract  In- 
dus'ry  and  also  working  and  assl.sting  in- 
dustries m  every  way  possible  after  they  lo- 
cate liere.  Mr.  Reid  said.  The  attitude  of 
all  the  people  of  this  coinniiinity  toward 
seeking  new  Industry  is  far  above  most  coni- 
m.i.'uties  We  are  a  dedicated  people  banded 
together  seeking  a  better  tomorrow  for  all 
tho  people  of  this  area  " 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  citys  economy 
was  ba.sed  heavily  on  the  agrlc.Uture  of  the 
surrounding  area.  Farming  is  still  a  major 
factor  for  Scottsboro.  located  in  what  Is  often 
described  as  the  most  densely  populated  rural 
are.i  m  tVie  country. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMt  NT  PROGRAM 

Scottsboro  has  a  program  of  rural  devel- 
opment which  provides  co-operation  between 
businessmen  and  farmers,  as  well  as  rural 
residents  who  do  not  actively  engage  in  farm- 
ing. It  emphasizes  farm  management  rather 
than  mere  high  production,  and  it  ranks 
high  farm  production  on  a  par  with  high 
industrial  productivity.  A  rural  community 
development  council  selects  farming  com- 
munities and  holds  monthly  meetings  with 
them.  Educational  or  recreational  programs 
are  presented.  The  council  leads  the  com- 
mtuiities  in  improvement  projects. 

Scatt.sboro  was  Incorporated  in  1870.  At 
that  time  It  was  a  busy  little  railroad  com- 
munity with  several  stores  and  small  mills. 
For  the  ne.xt  50  years  it  had  about  the  nor- 
mal growth  for  a  rural,  agricultural  conimu- 
nity.  It  became  known  for  its  "First  Mon- 
day."  a  trade  day  held  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month.  It  coincided  with  the  day  that 
country  court  was  in  session.  People  began 
using  their  visits  to  town  to  swap  mules  and 
horses.  The  event  has  grown  to  be  a  major 
one  and  attr.acts  many  visitors  The  biggest 
is  held  on  Labor  Day  and  ha,s  received  na- 
tional attention. 

Industry  made  a  modest  showing  in  the 
form  of  several  textile  plants  and  lumber 
operations  By  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
two  textile  companies  and  one  lumber  com- 
pany were  still  in  existence.  They  are  still 
operating  today  along  with  the  new  indus- 
tries that  have  set  up  business. 

ONE  THOrSAND  TWO   HUNDRED    NEW   JOBS   SINCE 
J960 

When  the  Revere  plant  goes  into  operation, 
the  city  wiU  have  added  1.200  Jobs  for  its 
work  force  through  new  or  expanded  indus- 
try since  1960,  Mr  Reid  is  not  concerned 
with  Jvist  the  problem  of  finding  employment 
for  the  workers  of  Scottsboro.  He  said  that 
with  industrial  prospects  which  are  all  but 
committed  now  to  locate  in  his  city,  it  must 
now  look  for  other  sources  of  workers. 

He  said  that  within  15  miles  of  the  city 
there  are  35.000  people  Mr  Reid  estimated 
that  of  thnt  number  3.500  should  be  avail- 
able to  industry  in  Scottsboro  because  of 
shifting  agricultural  patterns,  such  as  de- 
creased cotton  acreage  allotments. 

.Mr  Reid  was  a  druggist  for  25  year.s  before 
being  elected  mayor  in  1956  He  h.is  been 
re-elected  every  four  years  since.  He  is 
a  full-time  mayor  and  heads  the  City  Coun- 
cil, whose  members  are  also  elected  for  four- 
year  terms  Mr  Reld  also  serves  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Asked  about  the  problem  of  extending 
the  city  limits,  he  said  there  was  no  prob- 
lem He  believes  many  munlc  palitles  create 
a  barrier  to  incorporation  by  extending  city 
services  beyond  their  area.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Scottsboro  government  not  to 
provide  any  services  to  unincorporated  areas, 
he  said,  thus  making  them  eager  to  be  an- 
nexed. 


Obitruction  of  Armed  Forces 


HON. 


SPEIEX7H 
or 

HERBERT  TENZER 


or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12047)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
posed the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Security  Act  for  three  basic 
reasons. 

First.  I  am  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  have  been  a 
practicing  attorney  for  36  years  before 
coming  to  the  Congress.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  proposed  amendments  require 
much  more  careful  and  objective  consid- 
eration than  that  which  was  given  to 
them  by  the  committee  which  conducted 
the  public  hearings.  I  have  read  the 
hearirtgs  In  detail  and  am  convinced  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  would 
have  been  the  proper  forum  for  the  pub- 
lic hearings  and  to  have  held  executive 
sessions  to  study  and  review  the  language 
of  the  bill.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
composed  of  35  House  Members,  all 
lawyers,  would  have  examined  the  ques- 
tions involved  In  depth  and  with  less 
public  demonstration. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  the  Honorable  Everett 
McKiNKLEY  DiRKSEN  has  stated : 

When  you  draft  a  criminal  statute  that 
applies  to  the  whole  country,  the  utmost 
caution  has  to  be  exercised.  A  criminal 
statute  carries  with  it  a  penalty — a  fine  or 
prison  sentence — and  you  don't  lightly  send 
a  person  to  Jail  or  fine  him.  you  don't  want 
a  criminal  statute  to  become  a  veritable 
dragnet.  'When  you  talk  about  rendering  aid 
to  an  enemy,  or  some  country  with  which 
we  are  at  hostilities,  you  must  exercise  cau- 
tion to  make  sure  it's  carefully  defined.  This 
is  a  Job  for  lawyers,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  good  look  before  a  Jump  into  the 
dark. 

I  associate  myself  with  these  reniaiks 
and  sentiments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  surround- 
ing this  legislation  were  not  conducted  in 
the  manner  which  Senator  Dirksen  sug- 
gests as  desirable  and  that  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  opposed  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  bill. 

Second.  My  opposition  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  believe  foreign  policy 
can  be  wintten  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  without  hearings  and 
complete  consideration  of  the  possible 
adveise  affect  the  proposed  legislation 
would  have  on  our  foreign  relations.  "We 
saw  during  the  debate  the  many  quest- 
tions  which  were  raised  and  the  numer- 
ous amendments  offered  to  the  bill,  be- 
cause of  the  vague  language  and  lack 
of  definitions. 

Third.  The  Internal  Security  Act,  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act,  and  other  Federal  stat- 
tutes  provide  adequate  protection  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Because 
of  these  existing  laws  we  should  not  be 
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rushing  to  pass  a  bill  in  such  form.  The 
bill  has  been  criticized  by  the  Acting  At- 
torney General,  by  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  by  leading  lesal  authorities. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General,  the 
Honorary  Ramsey  Clark  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  stated  that: 

Tliere  is  no  need  for  new  legislation  be- 
cause a  panoply  of  laws,  state  and  federal, 
presently  protect  the  national  Interest. 
Moreover,  however  reprehensible,  indeed  ir- 
rational, much  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
endeavor  to  interfere  with  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect world  freedom  In  Vietnam  may  be,  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  threat. 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  voted 
against  this  bill  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  some  may  say  it  was  not  "good  poli- 
tics." 

To  this  I  can  only  an.swer  that  I 
studied  the  bill  and  the  hearings  and 
follow  my  conscience  on  this  matter.  Let 
me  also  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  con- 
done those  who  would  aid  the  enemy  in 
North  'Vietnam,  but  I  agree  with  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  that  "it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
good  look  before  a  jump  into  the  dark." 

The  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  also  opposed  the  legislation. 

The  Treasury  Department  recently 
granted  permission  to  a  group  of  Yale 
University  religious  leaders  to  send  $300 
worth  of  medical  supplies  to  North  'Viet- 
nam via  Canada  in  the  hope  that  the 
Canadian  committee  handling  the  sup- 
plies could  get  them  to  the  U.S.  prisoners. 
Section  402  of  the  bill  may  deprive  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  of  badly  needed  medical 
supplies,  thereby  raising  serious  consti- 
tutional questions,  this  bill  would  seek 
to  end  the  flexibility  which  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  should  have. 

Tlie  statement  by  Msgr.  Charles  Owen 
Rice  which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic,  August  25,  1966,  is  worthy  com- 
ment on  the  subject  and  I  want  to  call  It 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic,  Aug.  26. 

19661 

Un-American 

(By  Msgr.  Charles  Owen  Rice) 

Supposedly  it  exists  to  uncover  facts  that 
might  guide  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
enacting  legislation.  Actually.  Its  time-hon- 
ored function  is  to  harry  suspected  radi- 
cals and  subversives.  It  bears  a  charmed 
life   because    It   Is   "patriotic." 

Martin  Dies,  a  Texas  congresssman,  was  Its 
first  chairman,  and  for  years,  it  was  known 
as  the  Dies  Committee,  but  now  it  gets  its 
formal  name,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Another  Texan,  Joe  R. 
Pool,  Is  today  its  happy,  headline-making 
ring  master. 

Joe — I  am  not  being  unduly  f.amlllar.  Job 
ts  his  name,  not  Joseph — Joe,  white-haired, 
portly,  anguished,  indignant  and  patriotic, 
has  been  locked  in  televised  combat  with  a 
prime  mixture  of  oddities,  idealists,  headline- 
hunters  of  the  left,  and  patriots  of  the 
left. 

A  few  of  these  have  engaged  in  un-Ameri- 
can activities  by  anybody's  definition,  in- 
cluding theh-  own,  but  hardly  anyone  would 
have  heard  of  them.  If  Congressman  Pool 
had  not  dredged  them  up  and  given  them 
precious  exposure  on  TV  and  the  front  page. 

The  pure  patriots,  right,  left,  or  center,  get 
small  attention  during  these  circuses.  The 
extremists  love  HUAC  although  only  the 
right-wingers  among  them  admit  it. 


It  suits  the  promoters  of  the  ultra  right 
that  currency  be  gUen  to  the  strongest  and 
wildest  statements  and  postures  of  the  f.ir 
left.  They  have  a  fine  recrviitlng  pitch  as 
they  declare:  ''We  told  you  that  such  things 
went  on.  Our  youth  are  being  subverted  and 
debauched,  and  you  do  nothing.  Join  your 
local  chapted  of  "Nuts  and  Rilicmcu  for  De- 
fense" and  save  your  country." 

On  the  other  hand  the  deadly  serious  ones 
oT  the  left  are  also  assisted  in  their  recruit- 
ing e.Torts  by  the  unfriendly  publicity  it-self, 
although  many  of  their  idealists  :irp  sincere- 
ly outraged  by  the  Illegality  and  anti-Amcri- 
oanism  of  the  whole  HUAC  process.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  among  the  vic- 
tims of  HU.^C  are  those  who  get  a  lift  cut  of 
the  virtually  painless,  'or  them,  martydom 
of  being  heaved  out  cf  the  commit -c?  r<.-o;n. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  com- 
mittee is  harmless  merely  because  it  misses 
the  mark  so  often  and  is  intellectua'ily  un- 
speakable. It  h,as  power  and  sharp  teeth.  It 
damages  good  people  and  good  causes,  and 
is  a  constant  threat  to  the  dignity  and  free- 
dom of  those  who  dare  to  dissent. 

The  excuse  for  last  week's  hearing  was  a 
package  of  legislation  designed  to  suppress 
agitation  against  the  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
The  legislation  Is  two-pronged.  One  prong, 
for  those  who  would  aid  the  enemy;  another 
for  those  who  hold  back  our  military  or  mili- 
tary supplies. 

Since  we  are  not  at  war  it  was  hard  to 
define  the  enemy,  so  the  definition  was  made 
very  broad,  any  country,  group  or  person, 
"in  hostile  opposition  to  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States."  You  could  break  that 
law  by  giving  a  glass  of  water  to  a  rioter  or 
by  sending  a  food  package  to  a  starving  fam- 
ily. You  w^ould  not  even  have  to  give  the  aid. 
Just  advise  someone  else  to  do  it.  For  many 
reasons  that  stringent  statute  appears  to  be 
certainly  unconstitutional,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  harassing  citizens  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  law  that  it  had  no  business  dealing 
with.  That  is  part  of  the  reason  Judge  Cor- 
coran Issued  his  short-lived  injunction 
against  the  hearings. 

No  one  alleges  that  any  significant  mate- 
rial aid  Is  being  given  to  the  enemy,  but  the 
committee,  and  many  citizens,  are  outraged 
that  anyone  at  all  would  so  much  as  contem- 
plate helping  the  Vletcong  or  the  residents  of 
North  Vietnam.  No  American,  tliey  feel, 
should  want  to  feed,  to  heal,  or  to  soothe  the 
population  which  our  military  axe  trying  to 
bomb  into  submission  In  an  undeclared  war. 
Di.ssent  is  being  made  equal  to  disloyalty. 

We  already  have  legislation  to  deal  with 
those  who  would  truly  aid  a  real  enemy,  and 
the  proposal  Is  not  only  bad  but  unnecessary. 

The  second  prong,  which  would  prevent 
Interference  with  materiel  destined  for  mili- 
tary use,  could  turn  out  to  be  the  worse  of 
the  two.  It  makes  military  goods  virtually 
sacred. 

If  that  should  become  law  it  would  hit 
idealistic  pacifist  groups  of  the  sort  that  are 
encamped  near  the  nuclear  submarine  base  in 
Groton  and  of  the  sort  that  will  strongly 
protest  any  resumption  of  nuclear  testing. 
These  idealistic  souls  do  not  really  interfere 
■with  the  movement  of  men  and  "materiel  but 
they  do  annoy  as  they  offer  their  tokens  of 
dissent.  It  would  be  shameful  to  treat  them 
as  criminals,  but  they  would  be  criminals  if 
HUAC  had  its  way. 

There,  Is  another  class  of  people  who  do 
Interfere  with  the  movement  and  manufac- 
ture of  goods,  and  who  would  be  hit  by  the 
legislation,  although  It  Is  not  aimed  at  them. 
When  unions  strike,  their  Intention  Is  to  halt 
manufacture  and  movement  of  goods  until 
the  strike  Is  settled.  Military  materiel  travels 
on  every  road  and  railroad  and  Is  being  proc- 
essed in  half  the  factories  of  the  United 
State.  Joe  R.  Pool  has  chanced  upon  a 
strike-breaking  law  of  tremendous  potential. 
What  irony  if  it  passes!  The  trade  union 
establishment  has  never  been  more  warlike 


and  less  pacifistic  than  It  is  now,  but  who 
cares?  Tl;e  labor  lobby  had  better  get  busy. 
The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee functions  not  .as  a  legislative  instrti- 
ment,  but  as  th ;  voice  of  a  muddled  and 
angry  .segment  of  the  citizenry.  Let  them 
find  their  emotion.il  outlet  somewhere  else, 
and  let  us  rescue  the  legislative  process  from 
further  dfgradatlon  by  ending  an  ignoble 
c.vpcrimfnt  in  un-Aniericanism. 


Establishment    of    District    of    Columbia 
Municipal  Parking  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
parking  situation  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
has,  for  a  long  time,  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  me.  I  have,  therefore.  Introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill, 
H.R.  17040,  Identical  to  S.  2769,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  21st  of  June  of 
this  year.  This  bill  should  do  a  great  deal 
to  ameliorate  the  unpleasant  situation 
which  now  exists  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  municipal  parking  board  with 
an  advisory  council  to  assist  it  and  make 
periodic  reports  on  parking  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  board  would  be  authorized  to 
acquire  property  for  the  operation  of  off- 
street  parking  facilities,  construct  park- 
ing facilities  or  lease  the  land  for  the 
same  purpose  to  private  operators,  lease 
or  sell  facilities  constructed  by  It,  fix 
the  rates  Ui  these  facilities,  and  issue 
nontaxable  obligations  to  finance  the 
acquisition  and  construction  of  parking 
facilities. 

The  reasons  behind  this  legislation 
are  numerous  and  are  listed  as  follows: 

First,  Washington,  at  this  time,  lacks 
an  adequate  number  of  well  located 
parking  spaces,  and  nothing  Is  being 
done  to  improve  this  situation  as  it  ex- 
ists now  or  as  it  will  exist  In  the  future. 
The  General  Services  Administration  re- 
ported that  there  was  a  deficit  of  11,000 
spaces  for  Government  employees  alone 
while  Edwards  and  Kelsey,  an  independ- 
ent engineering  consultant  firm,  stated 
in  their  1961  comprehensive  parking 
study  that,  by  1971,  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  at  least  11,000  spaces  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district.  The  need  for  a 
new  modus  operandi  Is  obvious. 

Second,  the  limited  parking  facilities 
that  'Washington  does  provide  are  20 
years  behind  the  times  in  that  there  is 
not  one  self-park  facility  in  the  down- 
towii  area. 

Third,  adequate  parking  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  balanced  transportation  system 
since  parking  facilities  serve  as  terminals 
for  automobile  drivers.  Washington's 
future  Interstate  Highway  System  will 
not  be  of  much  value  to  the  commuter, 
shopper,  or  tourist  If  parking  Is  not  pro- 
vided at  their  downtown  destinations. 

Fourth,  Washington,  as  the  Federal 
City,  has  an  obligation  to  the  tourists 
who  visit  each  year.  In  1960  alone,  15.4 
million  people  from  outside  the  Washing- 
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ton  metropolitan  area  visited  their  Cap- 
ital. TTiey  are  the  ones  who  are  most 
affected  by  the  lack  of  perking  and  the 
least  likely  to  be  helped  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

Fifth,  lack  of  adequate  parking  is  eco- 
nomically detrimental  to  the  downtown 
area.  Shoppers  and  businessmen  cannot 
conveniently  use  their  automobiles  for 
transportation  to  the  downtown  area. 
As  a  reeult,  much  of  the  business  that 
might  ordiiaarlly  have  taken  place  In 
the  District  has  been  lost  to  the  suburbs. 

Sixth,  because  of  this  fact,  the  ten- 
dency for  the  urban  area  to  'sprawl"  in 
an  unorganized  fashion  is  Increasing,  and 
the  downtown  area  has  lost  much  of  its 
value  and  desirability  as  a  place  of  busi- 

riGS8> 

Seventh,  lack  of  offstreet  parking  re- 
sult* In  the  clogging  of  streets  by  parked 
vehicles  and  vehicles  looking  for  parking 
places,  causing  increased  transportation 
problems  and  loss  of  efiQciency  due  to  loss 
of  time. 

Eighth,  the  owners  of  parking  lots  are 
using  many  of  them  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. Partdng  revenue  enables  these 
entrepreneurs  to  hold  on  to  the  land  until 
the  prices  go  up.  They  can  then  sell  the 
lots  for  office  space.  The  result  Is  a  loss 
of  parking  apace  in  the  District  with  an 
increased  demand  for  it. 

Ninth,  there  Is  a  need  In  the  Washing- 
ton aree  for  more  fringe  lots  in  which 
automobile  commuters  can  park  their 
can  and  then  take  public  transportation 
to  places  of  employment.  This  project 
would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  a  mu- 
nicipal authority  since  the  profit  would 
not  be  enough— if  any— to  stimulate  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Tenth,  It  has  been  shown  In  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  cities  that  private  ga- 
rage owners  can  survive  and  prosper  in 
competition  with  a  municipal  parking 
authority.  Thus,  the  argument  that 
legislation  of  this  sort  would  be  unfair 
to  free  enterprise  is  fallacious. 

Eleventh,  local  parking  management 
will  benefit  In  that  management  con- 
tracts will  be  awarded,  where  possible,  i 
private  citizens. 

Twelfth,  well  constructed  public  gi. 
rages  can  renovate  and  even  beautify  an 
area. 

Thirteenth,  shoppers  and  commuters 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  prosperity 
of  Washington  and,  therefore,  deserve 
proper  facilities. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parking  author- 
ity could  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  amelioration  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  one  city  in  which  we  all  have 
a  common  Interest.  A  parking  author- 
ity, the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Parking  Agency,  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1942,  but  was  rendered  Inef- 
fective due  to  pressure  by  Washington's 
powerful  parking  lobby.  Every  large 
American  city — and  many  less  populated 
cities  and  towns  including  Decatur  and 
Champaign  in  my  own  district — have  ef- 
fective municipal  parking  agencies.  I 
see  no  reason  why  this  valuable  service 
should  not  be  extended  to  the  Capital  of 
our  Nation. 


New  Signs  Urged  to  Aid  Travelers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    Nirw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  for 
mairy  reasons,  includiia^  a  detiic  to  at- 
tract foreign  e.xchanse  in  order  to  help 
our  balance-of -payments  problem,  we 
have  been  interested  in  having  European 
and  other  visitors  in  the  Unite<i  Slate.s. 

They  are  frequently  confu.sed  occause 
of  the  language  barrier  with  our  .stand- 
ard symboLs.  .such  as  "No  Smoking"  signs. 
In  order  to  be  helpful  on  thi.s  score 
Soichl  Kato.  executive  director  of  the 
International  Committee  for  Breaking 
the  Language  Barrier,  has  prepared  a 
group  of  pictures  to  illustrate  the  various 
standard  situations  that  ought  to  be 
made  plain  to  people  who  speak  a  differ- 
ent language. 

An  article  on  this  situation  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 30.  and  I  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

New  Sig.n-s  1.'rcfd  to  .^id  Travelers — .Ameri- 
can Grox'p  Svpport'^  Fp.K.N-f  h  Propos.ai.  for 
Uniform  Pktocr.\ms 

I  By  Tania  tioiigi 
European  visiuirs  to  the  United  .Suites  are 
frequently  confu.>;e<l  when  confront.ed  with 
a  nian'.s  hat  or  a  women's  bonnet  on  the 
httle  doors  tucked  away  In  the  rear  of  res- 
taurants and  bars.  Or  if  not  confii.sed,  ir- 
ritated. 

That  American  travelers  abroad  are  etiually 
bemused  when  confronted  with  unaccus- 
tomed symtxjls  was  illustrated  ye«-t<-rday  at 
a  meeting  of  the  United  States  of  .America 
St.indard-s  Institute  at  10  E;u}t  40th  Street. 
A  picture  showing  a  door  with  a  man's 
shoe  on  It  wa.s  thrown  on  a  screen  and  a 
group  of  ab<->ut  20  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can business,  industry  and  government  was 
a.=ked  to  guc*is  what  it  represent^tl 

'A  shoe-shine  place."  said  one  "A  shoe- 
repair  place.  '  said  another.  Both  were 
wrong. 

The  symbol  Indicated  a  men's  room  in 
Yugoslavia.  Had  It  been  a  ladles'  room,  the 
shoe  would  have  had  high  heels  the  group 
was  told. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  take  the  first 
step  In  .American  participation  in  an  inter- 
national sign-language  for  travelers  the 
world  over  that  would  do  away  with  this  type 
of  misunderstanding 

pictocrams  urged 
It  heard  of  a  proposal  by  a  Frencli  or- 
ganization, the  Association  Francise  de  Nor- 
malization to  standardize  the  pictorial  sym- 
bols or— "picu-'grams  " — being  u.sod  on  high- 
ways, stations  and  airports  and  at  all  other 
pviblic  places  in  an  effort  to  fanliuue  travel 
m  any  language 

The  pictograms  suggested  for  use  on  the 
doors  of  rest-rooms  are  stylized  heavy  black 
figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman  on  a  white 
background  The  principal  difference  is  that 
the  woman's  figure  is  given  a  wide  skirt. 

Most  of  the  suggested  symbols  are  equally 
simple  and  universal.  A  restaurant  is  rep- 
resented by  a  circle  enclosing  a  knife,  fork 
and  spoon;  an  airport  by  a  alrcra:t;  a  tele- 
phone by  a  receiver:  a  taxistand  by  a  taxi. 
The  Blgji  for  "No  smoking"  displays  a  ciga- 
rette -with  smoke  curling  from  it  with  a  bold 
diagonal  line  across  it. 


BACKS    FRENCH    PROJECT 

The  pictogrsuns  were  shown  by  Soichl 
Kato.  executive  director  of  the  International 
Committee  for  Breaking  the  Language  Bar- 
rier, at  268  West  12th  Street.  This  is  a  non- 
profit organization  specializing  in  services 
to  promote  communication  among  peoples 
speaking  different  languages. 

The  conference  voted  Its  approval  in  prin- 
cipal of  the  French  project,  which  is  now 
before  the  International  Organization  for 
Standardization,  a  55-nation  group  with 
headquarters  at  Geneva. 


Congressman  Schmidhauser  Lauds  Rural 
Electric  Cooperativet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  nu-al  electric  cooperatives  the 
face  of  rural  America  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent today.  Just  how  different  Is  viv- 
idly pictured  by  Lcla  Mae  Noiton.  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wllbert  Nor- 
ton, of  Tipton,  Iowa.  Her  family  are 
members  of  the  Eastern  Iowa  Ldght  and 
Power  Cooperative  and  In  this  essay  she 
demonstrates  the  value  which  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  have  had  for  all  Amer- 
ica. 

Essayist  Cites  REC's  for  Higher  RfRAi, 

Living  Standards 
(Note— Lela  Mae  Norton  Is  a  datigliler  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wllbert  Norton.  The  Norton 
farm  has  a  Tipton  address,  but  Lela  Mae  will 
be  a  senior  this  fall  In  the  Wilton  High 
School.  She  is  a  member  of  the  schools  Prep 
Club.  Girls'  Recreational  Association,  and 
Honor  Society.  She  Is  president  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Youth  Group  and  also  serves  as  an 
organist  at  the  church.  Extra  curricular 
activities  at  the  Wilton  school  Includinti 
cheerleading,  chorus,  stage  band,  small  vo<al 
groups  and  the  band.) 

(By  Lela  Mae  Norton) 
I  glanced  out  the  schoolhouse  door  It 
was  beginning  to  snow.  December  days  were 
cerUinly  short  and  darkness  was  falling 
f;ist — my  practice  had  lasted  longer  than 
usual.  The  chill  wind  made  me  pull  my 
coat  tighter  around  my  body.  I  couldn  t 
wait  to  get  our  warm  home  to  Itlck  off  my 
shoes  and  watch  television  after  the  chores 
were  done.  I  sure  hoped  that  Dad  and  Bill 
would  be  done  with  their  chores  early 

All  the  way  home  I  felt  so  lonely.  It  \\a.s 
as  though  I  was  the  only  jjerson  left  in  tlie 
world,  and  then  I  realized  that  there  were 
no  lights.  All  of  the  friendly  security  light-s 
were  no  longer  casting  their  beams  in  ea<  h 
farmyard.  No  lights  shone  from  the  win- 
dows of  our  neighbor's  homes.  It  was  an 
eerie  feeling — had  something  gone  wrong 
with  the  world?  Home  would  certiiinly  be 
different,  but  such  was  not  the  ca.se.  It 
looked  as  if  life  had  stopped,  and  then  I 
.saw  a  faint  glimmer  which  I  later  discovered 
to  be  some  candles  which  Mother  had  lighted. 
I  ran  quickly  Into  the  house  Mom  and  Dad 
were  In  the  cellar  hunting  some  kw'osene  to 
put  In  an  old  lantern  to  take  out  to  the 
barn,  where  they  were  trying  to  finish  milk- 
ing our  twenty-four  cows  by  hand.  The 
house  was  cold — no  electricity  to  run  our  oil 
furnace.    The  expected  smell  of  supper  c.X)k- 
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Ing  was  missing,  for  we  could  not  use  the 
stove.  I  thought  I  woruld  wash  my  bands  and 
help  prepare  some  cold  food  for  supper — but 
no  water. 

Need  I  go  farther  In  depleting  this  absurd 
Bcene  to  prove  the  Influence  of  our  rural 
electric  cooperative  on  Eastern  Iowa  living 
standards? 

When  I  read  of  the  blackout  In  the  East 
sometime  ago.  I  couldn't  help  but  think  of 
what  would  happen  in  our  community  if  we 
were  wlthotit  electricity  for  any  length  of 
time.  There  has  never  been  such  a  time,  and 
our  cooperative  and  Its  employees  work  dili- 
gently to  protect  us  from  such  a  scene  as  I 
pictured:  but  sometime®  It  Is  well  that  we 
are  reminded  from  time  to  time  of  the  great 
contribution  that  ha^  been  made  by  the  REC 
and  the  bringing  of  electricity  to  the  farmer. 
Often  we  are  inclined  to  accept  things  as  we 
find  them,  not  realizing  the  great  amount 
of  work,  planning,  and  effort  that  went  Into 
making  them  possible. 

In  Iowa  alone.  REC  provides  electric  serv- 
ice for  over  132,000  rural  consumers — or 
about  500,000  people.  Just  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  rural  people  were  reading  by  the 
light  of  kerosene  lamps,  washing  smoky  lamp 
chimneys  every  day,  operating  their  radios  on 
batteries,  pumping  their  water  by  hand  or 
by  windmill,  and  milking  their  cows  by  the 
light  of  an  old  kerosene  lantern. 

We  don't  have  to  go  back  to  grandfather's 
day  for  comparison.  My  dad  tells  of  how 
farming  has  changed  for  him  because  of 
our  cooperative  In  the  20  years  he  has  been 
farming.  He  Is  farming  more  land  with 
less  extra  help,  and  yet  has  more  livestock. 
Five  automatic  electric  waterers  keep  water 
before  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  at  all  times — 
winter  and  summer.  By  Installing  In  the 
haymow  a  conveyor,  run  by  an  electric  mo- 
tor, one  man  now  mows  what  three  men 
did.  (No  other  type  of  motor  would  be  safe 
In  the  haymow.)  He  now  farrows  as  many 
winter  pigs  as  he  does  summer  ones.  This 
Is  only  possible  with  the  help  of  electricity. 
His  electric  fencer  Is  used  every  year  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  his  pasture  land.  We 
haven't  mentioned  the  milk  cooler,  air  com- 
pressor, welder,  and  many  small  electric 
helpers  which  he  uses  many  times. 

Mother  also  has  noted  a  great  change  In 
this  same  20  years.  Because  of  our  coopera- 
tive's purchasing  plan,  she  has  been  able  to 
have  several  new  appliances  which  she  might 
not  have  been  able  to  have.  Yes,  our  living 
standards  are  a  far  cry  from  what  they  were 
just  20  years  ago,  because  our  cooperative 
has  been  vigorous  In  its  promotion  and  serv- 
ice programs. 

In  1935,  only  15  per  cent  of  Iowa's  farms 
were  electrified.  Throughout  the  nation, 
only  one  out  of  every  ten  farms  had  elec- 
tricity and  one  farmer  could  support  about 
seven  people.  Little  attention  was  given  to 
these  sparsely  settled  rural  areas,  but  with 
much  work,  trouble,  and  determination,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  was 
finally  created.  I  doubt  that  in  May.  1935, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  his  sup- 
porters could  really  visualize  what  a  tremen- 
dous eflfect  its  creation  would  have  on  the 
growth   of   our   nation. 

However,  merely  creating  this  agency  did 
not  solve  the  problem.  Private  power  com- 
panies still  did  not  want  to  extend  electrical 
service  to  the  farmer.  The  REA  then  turned 
to  cooperatives  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
and  with  the  organization  of  the  Eastern 
Iowa  Light  and  Power  Cooperative  In  Sep- 
tember. 1935,  our  success  wagon  began  to 
roll.  By  1938,  Eastern  Iowa  Light  and  Power 
Cooperative  was  serving  over  1300  members 
and  today  serves  over  11,600  consumers.  Na- 
tionally over  98  per  cent  of  our  nation's 
farms  have  electricity  today.  One  farmer 
can  produce  enough  food  for  over  25  people. 
Farmers  have  spent  an  estimated  $60  mil- 
lion in  towns  and  cities  in  the  cooperative 
area  for  electrical  appliances,  chorlng  equip- 


ment, and  wiring  since  the  beginning  of  the 
cooperative.  There  is  no  accurate  way  of 
Judging  how  many  extra  dollars  were  spent 
on  main  street  just  because  of  the  extra 
Income  on  the  farm  as  a  result  of  more  effi- 
cient electric  farming.  Also,  over  100  Jobs 
have  been  made  available  in  Wilton  Junction 
alone,  through  the  cooperative  directly,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  ten  more  persons 
are  employed  on  main  street  as  a  result  of 
this.  Indirectly,  the  city  man  has  been 
helped,  because  the  cooperative  has  provided 
a  yardstick  to  hold  power  costs  down. 
(5-194) 

Another  late  practice — and  again  it's  get- 
ting dark,  but  tonight  I  have  no  lonely 
feeling.  Each  security  light  is  casting  its 
friendly  beam.  The  farmhouse  lights  shine 
out  brightly.  A  warm  supper  will  be  wait- 
ing and  I  can  kick  off  my  shoes  and  watch 
television  In  a  warm,  well-lighted  home.  The 
things  which  all  of  us  take  for  granted  will 
be  there  because  of  our  own  rural  electric 
cooperative. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Harry  McCortnick,  of 
Dallas,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
It  Is  difficult  to  find  the  proper  words  to 
praise  a  personal  friend  such  as  Harry 
McCormlck,  who  died  early  on  October  7, 
1966,  at  the  age  of  68  In  Dallas.  Tex., 
after  a  career  of  56  years  as  a  newspaper- 
man, crime  reporter,  and  reporter  with- 
out peer. 

He  shunned  tributes,  but  he  earned  the 
highest  accolades  for  personal  courage, 
dedication  to  his  principles  and  chosen 
field  of  work,  devotion  to  the  truth,  and 
demonstrated  compassion   for  others. 

Harry  McCormlck  made  friendships 
across  the  human  spectrum.  He  was 
respected  and  admired  by  both  police  and 
convicts,  coworkers  and  Congressmen. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  late  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Sam  Raybum,  and  I  count  it 
a  privilege  to  add  that  he  was  a  personal 
friend  of  mine. 

To  illustrate  his  ability  and  strength 
of  character,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  articles 
from  the  October  8  and  9.  1966.  editions 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Including 
the  editorial  and  the  story  by  Frank  X. 
Tolbert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
Oct.  8,  1966] 

Mccormick,    Saltt    Press   Figure,    Dies 

Harry  McCormlck,  tough-talking  but  ten- 
der-hearted crime  reporter  for  The  Dallas 
News  for  three  decades,  died  at  Presbyterian 
Hospital  early  Friday.     He  was  68. 

McCX)rmick,  of  7540  Villanova,  was  a  career 
newspaperman.  He  started  in  1910,  at  the 
age  of  12,  as  a  printer's  devil  in  his  hometown 
of  Schuyler.  Neb. 

His  quest  for  news  carried  him  to  papers 
throughout  the  Midwest,  South  and  South- 
west. He  came  to  Dallas  In  1936  as  poUce 
reporter  for  The  News,  and  covered  crime  and 


federal    news    until    his   retirement   July    1 
1966. 

He  was  a  crusader,  and  waa  proud  of  the 
results  of  his  attacks  on  brutality  in  state 
prisons  and  on  poor  condltlona  In  Texas 
Juvenile  reformatories  and  state  hospitals. 

His  sources  kept  him  In  close  contact  with 
every  strata  of  society,  and  his  list  of  friends 
ran  from  police  and  government  officials  to 
petty  thieves. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  I  and.  in  1942,  at  age  44,  reenlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  infantry. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
Donovan  McCormlck;  a  son,  Foster  McCor- 
mlck of  Indianapolis;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Guy 
Henderson  of  Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  and  a  broth- 
er, William  McCormlck  of  Dallas;  five  grand- 
children and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  2:30  p.m. 
Monday  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  con- 
ducted by  the  minister,  James  P.  Wilkes. 
Burial  will  be  in  Forest  Park  Ometery.  Hous- 
ton. 

[From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 

Oct.  8.  1966] 

Harry  McCcwmick  Pdt  Heart  and  Sotn.  Into 

Newspapeeinc 

Harry  McCormlck,  the  wiry,  salty-tongued. 
eternally  restless  Dallas  News  reporter  who 
died  early  Friday  at  68,  made  of  newspaper- 
ing  a  creed,  a  way  of  life  and  what  Is  called 
a  fulltlme  Job — 24  hours  a  day.  It  made  him 
nationally  known.  It  also  forced  McCormlck, 
a  professional  desplser  of  do-gooders.  Into 
becoming  one  of  the  most  active  do-gooders 
of  them  all. 

He  was  a  small,  whang-thin  man,  neat  of 
body  and  gnarled  of  face.  He  was  a  sharp 
dresser.  During  his  sportscar  days,  when  he 
waa  in  his  50's.  he  often  wore  a  rich  brown 
wesklt  decorated  with  silver  and  gold  Scottles 
and  a  proper  cap,  but  he  usually  stuck  to 
exactly  fitted,  dark  business  suit.  His  trade- 
marks were  a  black  homburg  and  gaily  col- 
ored bow  ties. 

He  found  it  impossible  to  stay  still.  When 
he  was  Idling  around  hU  desk,  he  paced  the 
floor.  He  chain-smoked.  His  hands  were 
perpetually  busy  twirling  a  watch  chain  or 
Jingling  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

"I'm  a  warrior  at  heart,  and  peace 
troubleth  my  soul."  he  would  bawl  out  when 
he  was  especially  bored,  which  wasn't  often. 

His  eyes,  when  he  greeted  an  acquaintance, 
would  hght  up  in  a  genial  leer.  They  would 
fade  as  swiftly  into  a  soft  speculative  look 
as  his  mind  moved  restlessly  off  toward  some- 
thing far  away. 

By  day  and  by  midnight,  he  prowled  the 
town,  the  streets,  the  police  hall  corridors 
and  the  hospital  wards.  No  associate  ever 
remembers  a  time  when  Harry  was  found 
sleeping. 

"He  looks  upon  sleep  as  a  bad  habit  and 
has  all  but  abolished  It  from  his  Ufe."  once 
remarked  Jack  Krueger,  Harry's  managing 
editor. 

Nobody  ever  remembers,  either,  when  Mc- 
Cormlck wasn't  hot  on  the  trail  of  the 
greatest  news  story  that  ever  happened,  and 
often  he  found  it. 

"There  Is  no  high  point  in  a  newspaper 
career,"  he  said  once.  "The  biggest  story 
may  be  jtist  around  the  corner." 

Harry  w.as  born  July  26.  1898.  in  the  small 
town  of  .Schuyler,  Neb.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
Army  officer  who  h,^d  fought  many  of  the 
Indian  wars  in  the  last  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  as  a  small  boy,  when 
Buffalo  Bill  Cody's  tent  show  came  to  town. 
Harry  often  went  with  hU  dad  to  chat  with 
the  famous  scout.  In  Schuyler,  when  Harry 
was  12,  he  Joined  the  newspaper  business  as 
a  printer's  devil  on  the  local  weekly,  the 
Sun.  His  duties  mainly  were  to  handspike 
8-polnt  body  type  and  "rush  the  growler" 
(tote  the  printer's  ration  of  beer  back  from 
the  local  saloon). 
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HATlng  yilned  the  newspaper  profession, 
Harry  gave  It  bis  heart,  his  soul  and  all  his 
135  pouDda.  Once,  while  be  was  worUng 
Xor  tb*  Houttoa  Press,  a  Fort  Bend  County 
■iMTlff,  &OV  dead,  pulled  a  gun  to  UU  Mc- 
Cormlck.  Tb«  crowd  held  the  sheriff  while 
MeCormick  escaped,  and  the  sheriff  later 
i^mlogized.  A  few  years  ago,  a  deranged 
bricklayer  captured  four  people  in  a  Dallas 
liouse,  handcuffed  and  chained  them  to- 
getber  and  Informed  them  that  he  intended 
to  ciH;>ture  10  hostages  and  IclU  them  one  by 
one  until  the  i>olice  produced  former  Gov. 
I^e*  ODaolel.  He  would  then  kill  O'Daniel 
who  had  evicted  blm  from  an  apartment 
Xor  falling  to  pay  the  rent. 

Police  ringed  the  house  but  were  afraid 
to  shoot  in  because  of  the  hostages.  McCor- 
xnlck  was  covering  the  story  for  The  News, 
and  he  bad  an  idea  that  an  unarmed  man 
mlgbt  be  able  to  wallc  up  to  the  door  and 
talk  to  the  demented  man,  holding  his  atten- 
tion long  enough  for  police  to  free  the 
hostages.  The  first  man  who  had  walked  up 
to  that  door  was  shot  down,  but  Harry  per- 
suaded police  to  let  him  try  it.  It  worked. 
Harry  got  a  dressing  down  from  his  superiors 
tor  risking  his  life  and  then  got  a  cash  bonus. 

He  stopped  at  nothing  when  working  what 
be  thought  was  a  good  story  and  he  could 
cavalierly  overlook  something  that  didn't 
Interest  him.  And  he  would  fight  with 
•T«rybody  up  to  a  publisher  for  a  story,  his 
own  and  that  of  others,  that  he  believed  in. 
He  held  with  a  famous  Chicago  editor  who 
WTXjte,  "The  duty  of  a  newspaper  is  to  print 
tlie  truth  and  raise  hell."  As  with  every* 
tblng  else  about  his  life,  Harry  derived  his 
whole  philosophy  from  newspapering.  He 
bated  dvlc  clubs,  welfare  organizations  and 
tb»  people  who  in  the  business  are  called 
■acred  cows,  for  be  held  they  were  the  ruina- 
tion of  newspapering.  People  and  animals, 
•r^ed  Harry,  make  news. 

"IS  It  doesn't  bleed,  it  Isn't  news,"  he 
would  declare.  "Men  and  women  can  bleed. 
Otmn  and  dogs  can  bleed.  But  chambers 
of  commerce,  community  chests,  blood 
and  i>rogTams  can't  bleed.  They  aren't 
to  anybody  except  those  promoting 
tb«m." 

He  worked  for  a  time  for  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  before  coming  to  Texas,  and  he 
■pent  a  short  time  with  the  Denver  Poet 
wben  Fred  BonfUs  was  still  running  it.  But 
be  fciond  his  niche  in  the  early  Twenties 
wben  he  joined  the  Houston  Press,  a  Scrlpps- 
Boward  afternoon  pnper  that  had  been 
founded  by  Marcellus  E.  Poster.  '^^Foeter  and 
young  MeCormick  apparently  ImLi  an  im- 
mediate meeting  of  mind  and  spint.  Poster 
was  one  of  the  two  hovisehold  gods  that 
IfoOonnlck  recognized.  Harry  named  his 
■OQ  after  Mefo,  as  Poster  was  known  during 
bla  heydey  In  Texas.  Harry's  other  Idol  was 
Clarence  Darrow,  the  famous  criminal  law- 
yer, whom  MeCormick  occasionally  visited 
•ad  wbo  may  have  shaped  the  proud  Mc- 
Oonulck  Iconoctasm  which  he  so  cherished. 

Working  for  Foster.  MeCormick  also  dls- 
coreced  the  Texas  Prison  System,  the  news 
beat  that  be  was  to  work  all  his  life  even 
■iter  he  bad  been  assigned  other  chores.  It 
was  said  that  for  some  years  the  prison 
grapevine  passed  over  his  desk  at  the  Press. 
During  those  years,  he  accomplished  a  num- 
ber of  astounding  news  beats. 

Once  he  visited  Raymond  Hamilton,  the 
old  West  Dallas  running  mate  of  Clyde  Bar- 
row and  Bonnie  Parker,  in  the  Huntsvllle 
«leatta  bouse,  Hamilton  was  to  die  for  killing 
a  man.  He  told  MeCormick  that  he  was 
Innocent,  that  he  would  escape  the  death 
bouse  and  tell  MeCormick  his  aide  of  the 
atory.  It  seemed  impossible,  but  Hamilton 
did  break  out  o<  the  death  house,  and  he 
did  arrange  a  fake  kidnaping  of  MeCormick 
to  glT*  blm  the  Interview. 

Another  time,  on  April  Pool's  Day,  Mc> 
Oonnlek  received  a  grocer's  bag  with  a  crude 
map  drawn  on  It  showing  where  to  find  the 


body  of  a  man  slain  In  the  Loulsiara  swamps. 
Foster  wouldn't  let  him  go  on  Ih.^t  one.  He 
was  afraid  McCormic'it  would  be  k.lled.  But 
the  Press  did  send  repofi^r.s  and,  despite  the 
hooting  of  the  parish  sherltr,  tliey  did  find 
the  body  of  a  murdered  building  tender  from 
Retrieve  Farm.  Once,  for  a  Houston  County 
grand  Jury  investigating  gambling.  MeCor- 
mick tapped  the  telephone  of  tiie  Houston 
chief  of  police  and  other  oflicial.s. 

Meet  of  these  stones  were  later  played  up 
by  national  radio  and  television. 

He  came  to  The  Dalhis  Morning  News  in 
1937  after  Foster,  his  idol,  had  departed  the 
press,  and  Harry  picked  up  just  where  he  had 
left  off.  All  his  hie.  he  si>ent  nuch  of  his 
time  digging  around  in  the  pri-son  system. 
The  police  beat  was  his  first  love,  but  lie  was 
more  than  a  police  reporter.  For  one  thing. 
he  was  a  vociferous  Democrat,  acquainted 
with  most  of  tlie  party's  faithlui  in  TexHS.  A 
particularly  close  I'rienci  Wits  Sam  Rayburn, 
the  perennial  Speaker  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives.  Harry  had  many  a  tip 
for  a  big  story  from  them.  He  fourid  the  big 
story  wlicrever  he  coukl.  He  was  ;n  on  the 
Biilie  Sol  Estes  story  weeks  before  it  became 
front  page  news  across  the  nation. 

In  the  years  right  after  World  War  II,  Me- 
Cormick also  Invented  medical  cox  erage  as  It 
is  now  practiced  by  DalliLS  newspapers.  He 
had  followed  his  police  beat  right  out  to  the 
hospitals  and  got  interested  in  what  he  saw, 
and  this  in  turn  led  him  to  one  oi  his  great- 
est accompli.'ihments. 

MeCormick  always  had  a  tendency  to  be  a 
crusader.  Years  ago  he  led  a  state-wide  cru- 
sade which  eliminated  "the  Bat  "  as  an  in- 
strument of  punl.shment.  While  covering  the 
Dallsis  hospitals,  he  discovered  tliat  hundreds 
of  small  children  in  Te.xas  were  dv'ing  of  tu- 
berculosis because  tl.ere  was  no  place  where 
they  could  be  treated.  MeCormick  had  a 
low  scandalizing  point.  He  not  only  wrote 
about  this:  he  went  to  work  on  his  own  time. 
First,  he  persuaded  the  trustees  of  a  chari- 
table fund  to  u.se  tiie  money  to  open  a  54-bed 
hospital  on  Wellborn.  When,  for  lack  of 
funds,  many  of  the  beds  remained  empty,  he 
set  out  to  get  the  money  Xrom  the  State.  He 
wrote.  He  buttonholed  legislators.  On  his 
own  time,  he  drove  2. .363  miles  over  the  state 
to  speak  before  boards  and  corrunitttees.  He 
got  a  TV  film  produced  to  awaken  the  public. 

The  Dallas  Tuberculosis  Association  hon- 
ored him  with  a  dinner  for  that  piece  of 
work,  and  civic  leaders  praised  liini.  Charac- 
teristically, Harry  ch.i.insmoke<:l  through  this 
and  squirmed  m  his  chair.  He  then  asserted 
stoutly   thRt    he   was   no  do-gcx)der. 

"I  have  the  hide  of  a  rhlnooerous  and  the 
guts  of  a  government  mule."  he  declared, 
"and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am 
thoro.ughly  embarrassed. 

He  was  a  sucker  for  a  panhandler,  provided 
nobody  was  looking.  Nobody  knows  how 
many  cx-convicts  he  helped  get  Jobs;  the 
mention  of  it  irritated  him.  He  was  a  tireless 
worker  again.st  capital  punishment.  It  was 
easy  to  say  that  McCormick's  tough  appear- 
ance concealed  a  tender  he:trt,  but  that  was 
only  partly  true. 

He  was/tough,  all  right.  When  World  War 
11  bn)ka  out.  Harry  was  in  his  40's.  He 
couldn't'^  be  drafted.  Anyhow,  he  had  al- 
ready seen  niilitary  service  in  World  War  I. 
MeCormick  first  tried  to  get  a  reserve  com- 
mission he  had  once  held  reinstated-  Turned 
down  he  enlisted  as  a  private.  He  shouldered 
a  pack  and  marched  his  20  miles  with  the 
youngsters,  though  he  often  had  to  drag  him- 
self. He  literally  fought  his  way  Into  the 
infantry  oflRcer's  school  at  Tort  Benning.  Ga,. 
and  got  his  commission  a  month  before  he 
would  have  been  too  old.  Though  nominally 
a  public  relations  officer,  he  did  enough  in 
the  front  lines  of  BouganviUe.  and  the  Philip- 
pines to  earn  a  Bronze  Star  and  the  blue 
Combat  Infantryman's  Badge  which  be  al- 
ways wore  In  miniature  on  his  lapel. 

Harry  claimed  no  church.     He  was  not  a 


joiner,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  and  Infantry  associations.  He  was 
also  a  founder  of  the  Dallas  Press  Club  and 
was  Its  first  president. 

He  professed  to  have  no  hobbies,  but  he 
read  widely  and  constantly.  He  liked  to  j^ay 
small-ante  p>oker  with  other  newspapermen, 
and  he  was,  naturally,  a  plunger,  a  hunch 
player.  He  also  liked  to  hunt  and  fish, 
though  he  seemed  to  spend  more  time  worry- 
ing about  the  welfare  ol  bis  bird  dog  than 
he  did  In  the  field. 

"He  has  tried  all  his  life  not  to  be  a  gentle- 
man," said  one  of  his  friends,  "but  he  cant 
help  it." 

[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  Oct, 

9,  19661 

The  Last  Is  About  Harrt 

(By  Frank  X.  Tolbert) 

Belmena,  Texas,  Is  a  village  In  Milam 
County,  in  shaggy  country  running  down  to- 
wards the  Brazos.  There's  a  big,  freshly- 
painted  sign  in  front  of  the  general  store 
which  reads:  "City  of  Bellmena,  Texas." 

X  dismounted  from  the  Camaro  and  went 
In  to  remind  the  keeper  of  the  store,  Mr. 
Coy  ShufBeld,  that  his  sign  was  misspelled, 
carrying  an  extra  "1",  at  least  according  to 
the  way  It's  spelled  on  the  few  maps  that 
Include  Belmena. 

It  turns  out  that  Mr.  ShuflSeld,  a  wonder- 
ful and  very  individualistic  personality,  isn't 
inhibited  by  spelling  rules,  and.  In  fact,  coins 
words.  For  sample,  there  is  a  sign  over 
the  counter  which  reads:  "No  Profanguf." 
This  obviously  means  no  profane  language. 

"It's  not  so  much  the  spelling  as  getting 
acroes  your  meaning,"  said  Mr.  Shuffleld.  "I 
wouldn't  have  bothered  about  that  City  of 
Bellmena  sign,  only  I  was  always  being  pest- 
ered by  strangers  who  stopped  at  the  store 
and  asked  me:  'Where  in  the  heck  am  I  at?' 
Now  these  lost  strangers,  and  there  seem  to 
be  a  lot  of  them,  can  just  read  my  sign." 

When  leaving  Belmena  Friday  morning  I 
heard  over  WFAA-radio  that  Harry  MeCor- 
mick, the  Dallas  News'  magnificent  old  crime 
reporter,  had  died.  The  last  time  I  talked 
with  Harry  he  gave  me  some  orders : 

"Timber  Line,"  he  said,  "I  know  that  when 
rve  gone  and  can't  defend  myself  you  and 
Croo-may  (P>aul  Crume)  will  write  a  bunch 
of  sentimental  Junk  about  me.  The  old 
cliches  about  the  tough -acting  fellow  with 
the  heart  of  gold.  Do  me  a  favor.  Promise 
me  this:  If  you've  got  to  write  aboxit  me  put 
It  on  the  end  of  one  of  those  columns  you 
do  about  oddball  towns  that  no  one  ever 
heard  about.  If  it  weren't  for  the  signs  no 
one  would  believe  you.  And  I  think  you 
paint  the  signs." 

So  I'm  keeping  my  promise  to  Hearthstone. 
That's  what  I  called  him,  in  honor  of  the 
detective  on  a  corny  old  radio  serial  called 
"Hearthstone  of  the  Death  Squad."  Harry 
called  me  by  various  titles,  some  unprintable. 
One  of  them  was  Timber  Line,  because  I'm 
nearly  6  feet.  2  inches  in  altitude  and  have 
almost  as  high  a  hairline.  (I  think  George 
White  actually  coined  that  Timber  Line  nick- 
name btit  Harry  loved  it.) 

Hearthstone  also  gave  me  these  instruc- 
tions: "Don't  write  about  my  good  deeds. 
Mention  some  of  those  jokes  I  pulled  on  you." 

Mr,  MeCormick  did  pull  a  few  pranks  with 
Timber  Line  as  the  victim.  For  instance,  he 
had  the  renowned  professional  practical 
Joker,  Jim  Moran,  really  work  on  me.  Jim 
gave  me  a  foul-smelling  Jar  of  goo  which  he 
claimed  would  g^row  hair  on  my  head  if  ap- 
plied every  night.  The  odor  of  the  stuff  was 
almost  unbearable  but  I  put  it  on  every  night 
for  a  month.  And  then  I  learned  It  was  just 
a  hoax.  Bing  Crosby  was  another  victim, 
I  understand. 

MeCormick  was  driving  a  small  foreign  car 
at  the  time.  In  revenge  I  deputized  some 
policemen  to  lift  the  little  auto  up  on  the 
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sidewalk  near  the  City  Hall  and  give  Me- 
Cormick a  ticket  for  parking  on  the  sidewalk. 

Harry  finally  had  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign 
oar  because  the  cops  kept  on  pulling  that 
ticket- for-parklng-on-the-sidewalk  gag. 

Mr.  MeCormick  honestly  hated  to  be 
praised  fcH'  bis  thousands  of  golden  deeds. 
The  late  Lynn  Landrum,  the  Dallas  News 
great  "columnator,"  once  told  Harry:  "You 
pretend  to  be  an  evil  old  man  yet  actually 
you  are  an  almost  Christ-like  person.  I 
know  some  fellows  with  collars  turned 
around  who've  not  done  one-tenth  as  much 
good  as  you've  done." 

Heartstone  was  grevlously  insulted. 

Convicts  and  ex-cons  loved  him.  They 
wrote  letters  to  him  and  he  wrote  back,  un- 
derstandingly,  and  tried  to  attend  to  their 
problems.  Dr.  George  Beto,  director  of  the 
Texas  Prison  System,  told  me  Saturday:  "The 
men  in  the  Walls  are  sending  flowers  in  spite 
of  Harry's  Instructions  for  no  flowers.  The 
men  at  Wynne  prison  farm  are  raising  a  big 
pot  for  the  cancer  fund.  Harry  was  one  of 
the  most  admirable  men  I've  ever  known. 
He  wasn't  just  a  headline  hunter.  He'd  keep 
your  confidence.    I  liked  the  guy." 

I'm  crying,  Hearthstone.  There  are  tears 
on  my  typewriter  keys.  I  know  this  essay 
doesn't  do  you  justice.  But  I  can't  write  any 
more. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)   Morning  News, 

Oct.  8,  1966] 

Harrt    McCobmick 

His  colleagues  at  The  News  revered  Harry 
MeCormick  as  a  reporter,  a  wit,  and  as  a  man 
who  gave  everything  to  the  profession  of 
gathering  and  writing  news.  His  death  re- 
moves one  whose  mannerisms  and  lovable 
nature  lightened  the  day;  merely  to  be 
around  him  was  a  pleasure. 

He  W.-IS  a  great  reporter — a  reporter  he  was 
born,  and  a  reporter  he  died.  He  dug  for 
the  facts,  he  never  watched  tlie  clock.  Sun- 
days or  holidays,  he  wanted  to  be  where  the 
action  was,  and  when  the  action  was 
over  he  wanted  to  be  at  his  typewriter  pre- 
paring a  complete  account  for  next  morn- 
ing's readers. 

Crime  news  was  his  specialty.  He  loved 
this  field  of  reporting  because  he  had  deep 
compassion  for  people  in  trouble.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, in  an  editorial  marking  the  end  of 
one  we  know  and  love,  to  say  we  all  shall  miss 
him.  Harry  McCormick's  death  Is  more. 
His  loss  to  us  on  this  newspaper  is  very,  very 
personal. 
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pionlng  the  far-leftist  regime  in  Syria.  The 
Sjrrlan  government  is  weak  and  evidently 
feels  the  need  of  a  foreign  distraction;  thus 
it  has  picked  a  fight  in  which  it  hopes  to 
Involve  other  Arab  countries.  Por  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abet  this  kind  of  meddling  is  mis- 
chievous in  the  extreme. 

Irrespective  of  the  particular  charges  and 
counter-charges,  the  basic  tension  arises  be- 
cause Syria  will  not  let  Israel  alone.  Despite 
the  long  drawn-out  water  dispute,  Israel  has 
had  no  recent  quarrel  with  her  neighbors; 
and  it  is  sad  that  Syrian  militance  seems  to 
be  dragging  Jordan  into  the  fray.  Wise  Arab 
leaders  ought  to  understand  that  this  kind  of 
artificial  Incitement  of  passions  can  only 
damage  important  domestic  tasks.  Israel 
has  taken  the  proper  course  in  referring  the 
conflict  to  the  Security  Council.  If  the 
Council  cannot  halt  the  provocations  or  is 
prevented  from  acting,  Israel  cannot  be 
blamed  for  defending  herself. 


What  I(  a  Policeman? 


Incitement  to  War 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  the 
attention  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  brought  to  the 
excellent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  14,  1966: 

Incitement  to  Wab 

Israel's  call  for  an  urgent  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  today  focuses  attention  on 
a  very  dangerous  situation  with  Syria.  The 
Israeli  government  charges  that  Syria  has 
been  harboring  sabotage  groups  that  have 
been  Infiltrating  through  Jordan  to  carry 
out  murder  and  terrorism.  This  Is  alarm- 
ingly similar  to  the  problem  with  EgypUan 
tedayeen  gangs  before  Israel's  Sinai  campaign 
a  decade  ago. 

What  makes  the  situation  more  worrisome 
Is  the  bluster  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  cham- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD,  Mr,  Speaker,  are  we 
as  a  nation  doing  enough  for  our  police- 
men? I  think  not  and  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  make  some  great  strides  in  the 
future  which  will  improve  the  lot  of  the 
policeman  and — in  doing  so — help  our- 
selves. 

On  August  26,  1966, 1  joined  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  the  policeman  and  in- 
troduced H.R.  17373.  Under  this  bill  the 
wife  and  children  of  local  law-enforce- 
ment officers  killed  while  In  the  pursuit 
of  a  Federal  violator  would  be  eligible  for 
compensation. 

What  this  bill  would  do  is  take  a  very 
small  step  In  the  right  direction— the 
direction  of  facing  up  to  our  responsi- 
bility to  law-enforcement  officers  and 
also  to  say  thank  you  for  a  job  well  done. 
The  bill  would  provide  an  income  for  the 
families  of  the  deceased  officers  for  8 
years.  The  U.S.  Attorney  General  would 
determine  the  eligibility  of  a  family  and 
they  In  turn  would  receive  up  to  $250  per 
month  per  family. 

In  the  United  States  more  than  300 
policemen  have  been  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  since  1960.  Surely  this  should 
shock  us  into  doing  something  more  for 
the  law-enforcement  officers  of  America 
whose  jobs  have  become  Increasingly 
more  difficult  through  a  series  of  court 
decisions,  and  a  general  attitude  among 
the  public  to  neglect  its  own  responsibil- 
ities in  working  for  the  bettermen  of 
policemen  throughout  the  country, 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  my  thoughts  on  the 
policeman  of  today. 

WHAT    IS    A    POLICEMAN? 

The  policeman  Is  the  rare  working- 
man  who  may  be  asked  to  save  a  life, 
take  a  life,  or  give  his  own  In  the  course 
of  duty.  He  Is  the  heroic  defender  of 
our  public  safety,  a  man  sworn  to  main- 
tain— impartially,  objectively,  and  equal- 
ly—the law  and  order  without  which 


there  can  be  no  peace,  freedom,  or  rights 
for  anyone. 

He  Is  a  nice  kind  of  guy,  who  likes 
people,  who  wants  to  help  people.  That 
Is  why  he  is  a  ix>liceman.  But  he  Is  im- 
derpald  and  overworked  on  a  Job  that 
requires  long  hours,  irregular  schedules, 
night  work,  holiday  work,  i>aperwork,  the 
adaptability  of  a  chameleon,  the  courage 
of  a  lion,  the  temper  of  a  lamb,  the  for- 
bearance of  a  Job.  and  the  virtues  of  a 
Boy  Scout. 

His  public  image  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween devil  and  saint,  a  sj-mbol  of  au- 
thority always  does.  He  is  devoted  to 
the  protection  of  his  fellow  citizens,  but 
he  does  not  expect  much.  He  has  come 
to  accept  the  idea  that  he  mtiy  receive — 
at  best — a  degree  of  toleration  from  his 
community  and— at  worst — vilification, 
that  is.  until  someone  needs  help. 

He  does  not  make  the  laws,  he  upholds 
them.  But  he  must  have  the  mind  of 
a  lawyer,  the  understanding  of  a  social 
worker,  and  the  prudence  of  a  Judge.  He 
is  asked  to  make  split-second  decisions 
and  always  be  right.  He  must  be  able 
to  balance  the  protection  of  society 
against  the  rights  of  the  individual.  He 
must  be  courteous,  polite,  well  man- 
nered, even  tempered,  and  never  show 
fear,  even  in  the  worst  of  circumstances. 
He  must  contend  with  complicating  so- 
ciological, economic,  and  civic  factors, 
not  to  mention  growing  legal  complexi- 
tie.s  and.  possibly,  ulcers. 

In  the  course  of  a  day,  he  may  find  a 
lost  child,  make  an  arrest,  direct  traffic, 
investigate  an  accident,  guide  a  confused 
tourist,  deliver  a  baby,  obtain  a  confes- 
sion, mediate  a  marital  dispute,  quell  a 
riot,  issue  a  parking  ticket,  take  part  in 
a  gun  battle  or  a  battle  of  wits,  umpire  a 
baseball  game  for  the  kids  on  the  block, 
rescue  a  cat,  or  fill  out  papers.  For  one 
traffic  violation,  he  may  fill  in  a  sum- 
mons, two  stubs,  a  form  for  the  State,  an 
affidavit,  a  summons  card,  plus  entries 
in  his  own  book.  Or  he  may  be  required 
by  aichaic  law  to  enforce  the  unenforce- 
able. 

A  policeman's  eyes  will  light  up  at  lit- 
tle things,  a  little  cooperation,  a  little 
compliance,  a  little  understanding,  a  lit- 
tle thank  you,  or  a  little  hint  that  his 
community  does  think  of  him  as  a  vital, 
dedicated  partner  in  its  efforts  to  stem 
the  almost  overwhelming  Increase  in 
crime.  He  does  not  hke  to  be  cast  In  the 
role  of  member  in  an  occupying  army. 

And  through  it  all.  he  must  remeniber 
a  massive  volume  of  rules  and  proce- 
dures. Yet.  when  confronted  by  an  es- 
caping criminal,  the  carefully  circum- 
scribed policeman  is  suddenly  all  on  his 
own. 

The  average  policeman  does  not  con- 
foi-m  to  the  popular  stereotype  of  a 
tough,  hardbitten  cop.  He  is,  instead,  a 
decent,  kindly  man  intent  on  doing  his 
job,  a  job  he  endows  with  marked  social 
service  values.  He  is  typically  energetic, 
enterprising  and  outspoken.  He  Is  out- 
going, socially  skilled  and  enjoys  the 
company  of  others.  He  does  not  dwell  on 
personal  weaknesses.  He  is  intensely 
loyal  to  his  fellow  workers  and  his  de- 
partment and  Is  deeply  concerned  with 
its  reputation.  Somehow,  he  even  re- 
mains optimistic  performing  what  is 
often  a  thankless,  impleasant,  danger- 
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oua,  iinpopular  job.  He  reaUy  Is  a  man  a 
little  boy  can  look  up  to. 

The  polioeman  of  today  Ls  far  different 
from  many  of  bis  early  predecessors.  He 
Is  better  educated  and  better  trained. 
He  is  determined  to  make  law  enforce- 
ment his  career  and  to  make  his  career 
Into  a  proieaaion. 

Stif-imiirovement  is  the  mark  of  pro- 
fesBicHiallsm.  So  Is  self-discipline.  He 
reoognlzes  the  importance  of  both.  But 
in  many  ways  he  still  stands  on  the 
frontiers. 

He  stands,  often  lonely,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  race- relations  problem  in 
America.  Neither  Marshal  Dillon  nor 
Wjr&tt  Earp  ever  faced  a  challenge  so 
threatening,  so  ominous,  or  so  explosive. 
He  must  maintain  public  order  by  every 
legal  means.  But  he  must  have  the 
diplomacy  of  a  Ben  Franklin  and  the 
Iisychlatry  of  a  Alfred  Adler.  A  race 
riot  can  start  from  a  traffic  incident  and 
has.  But  his  tolerance  and  skill  can 
stretch  only  as  far  as  the  laws  which 
society  gives  him  to  defend.  Good  laws 
make  good  policemen. 

"Use  policeman  is  harassed  and  harass- 
ing, but  who  else  would  you  turn  to  if 
danger  stood  b^iind  your  door.  Who 
else  is  so  dedicated  to  your  safety.  Who 
tiae  wUl  risk  his  life  daily  to  protect  you. 

lliere  is  no  sight  quite  as  welcome  as 
you  ero68.  In  darkness,  a  silent  street, 
tlian  that  bhte  imiform  and  shiny  but- 
tons standing  tall.  And  when  you  are 
hurrying  home  from  a  busy  day,  tense 
and  tired,  what  can  give  you  more  relief, 
mom  joy,  than  when,  from  that  stem, 
commanding  face  outside  the  window, 
yott  hear  those  magic  words,  "OK.  this 
time  I  jjrlll  Just  give  you  a  warning 
Ucket." 


I  have  been  proud  to  consider  myself 
a  friend  and  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Calvef 
and  wish  to  express  my  personal  best 
wishes  to  both  him  and  Mrs.  Calver  and 
pray  that  they  have  good  heal:h.  happi- 
ness, and  good  fortune  in  abundant 
measure  h\  the  years  aiiead. 


Dr.  Ghottt  W.  Calver  Retires 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   rLORTDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  Join  with  my  collea- 
gues in  paying  tribute  to  a  very  fine  and 
outstanding  gentleman,  our  distinguished 
congressional  physician.  Dr.  George  W. 
Calver.  His  many  years  of  unfailing 
dedication  to  our  health,  his  good  spirits 
and  good  will,  have  earned  him  the  warm 
friendship  and  affection  of  the  entire 
Congress.  He  has  Indeed  been  a  good 
friend  to  every  Congressman  who  has 
served  since  Dr.  Calver  assumed  his  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  Capitol. 

Dr.  Calver  has  been  the  "Doctor  in 
the  House"  since  1928,  when  his  base  of 
operations  was  the  Democratic  cloak 
room. 

Although  we  will  no  longer  have  the 
cherished  services  of  Dr.  Calver,  we  can 
be  grateful  that  he  is  leaving  us  as  monu- 
ments of  his  efforts  a  fine  staff  of  young 
doctors  and  assistants,  and  greatly  Im- 
proved faculties  to  help  maintain  otu' 
health. 


McNamara's  Bodyguard? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP    CALfFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
in  1862.  Abraham  Lincoln  went  out  to 
look  at  the  Union  Army,  LookinE:  on  the 
huge  body  of  men.  he  turned  to  news 
reporters  with  him  and  asked: 

Do  you  know  wh.it  that  1b? 

Thinking  Lincoln  must  be  wandering 
in  his  mind,  one  correspondent  replied: 

Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  you  know  that's  the  Army 
of  the  Potomitc. 

No  It  isn't  — 

An.swered  Mr.  Lincoln — 
That's  McCJellan's  bodyguard. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  just 
visited  our  Anny  in  V;etnam,  bigqer  than 
any  force  brought  tocretluT  at  any  one 
time  against  the  Japanr.':e  Empire  with 
its  big  air  force  and  naval  power,  and 
said  that  military  operations  had  "pro- 
gressed very  satisfactorily"  and  that  "the 
rate  of  progress  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions." He  indicated  that  there  was  no 
likehhood  of  an  escalation  of  the  air 
war  over  North  Vietnam,  least  of  all  at- 
tacks on  industrial  and  other  targets 
now  banned  to  American  flyers.  He 
added  that  he  had  seen  nothing  that 
seemed  to  indicate  a  need  for  any  change 
in  "the  rate,  type,  and  tempo"  of  mili- 
tary operation.s  or  any  change  "in  the 
rate  of  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  the 
months  ahead." 

It  is  a  good  question:  Is  this  vast  Army 
used  strictly  for  the  defensive  just 
"McNamara's  Bodyguard  '? 

In  this  connection,  I  put  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Ted  Sell,  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  October  9.  entitled 
"Critics  Await  Report  Prom  McNamara's 
Trip,"  and  subtitled  "Statements  from 
Earlier  'Vietnam  Visits  Produced  Waves 
of  Unwarranted  Optimism,"  and  also  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 14: 
[Prom  the  Los  .Angeles  (Calif  »  Times,  Oct.  9. 

19661 
Csmcs    AwArr    Report    From     McNamara's 

l-Kip — Stateme.nts  From  Earlier  Vietnam 

Visits   PRoorcED    Waves   or   Unw,arr.\.nted 

Optimism 

(By  Ted  Sell) 

Washington. — With  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S,  McNamara's  eighth  trip  to  Vietnam 
now  in  process,  critics  •will  t>e  waiUng  to 
pounce  on  whatever  public  report  he  makes 
on  the  outlook  there. 

Statements  associated  with  his  seven  earlier 
vlsltfl  have,  on  occasion,  come  back  to  haunt 
the  administration. 


McNamara  has  been  stung  by  partisan  res- 
■urrectlon  of  his  earlier  reports.  Earlier  this 
year  be  presented  a  lengthy  recapitulation  of 
bis  public  statements  on  Vietnam  to  refute 
opposition  charges  that  he  bad  consistently 
misjudged  the  situation  there. 

The  recapitulation  shows  that  the  defense 
secretary  has  repeatedly  warned  that  the 
Vietnam  conflict  threatened  to  be  a  long 
and  difficult  struggle,  with  Intricate  Interre- 
lationships between  military,  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  aspects. 

tlNWAKSANTiO)    OFTTMISlf 

But  the  fact  remains  that  McNamara  has 
Issued  reports  which  created  waves  of  public 
optimism   which   later  proved  unwarranted. 

The  fault  may  not  have  been  McNamara's. 
His  usually  concise  reports  on  the  outlook 
have  normally  been  hinged  to  continuation 
of  a  present  course. 

Unfortunately,  events  in  Vietnam  have 
had  a  way  of  overwhelming  any  static  situa- 
tion. No  sooner  wotild  McNamara  return 
from  Vietnam  than  some  ^-ital  element  in  the 
situation  he  described  would  change — the 
rate  of  Viet  Cong  activity,  political  leader- 
ship In  Saigon,  level  of  Hanoi  support  for 
guerrillas. 

McNamara's  optimism  would  be  remem- 
bered, but  not  the  fact  that  It  was  linked  to 
a  situation  which  had  changed.  At  least, 
this  is  the  way  McNamara's  supporters  ex- 
plain the  inconsistencies. 

Thus  these  highlights  of  McNamara's  seven 
earlier  trips: 

April  30-May  12,  1962:  McNamara  made 
bis  first  visit  to  South  Vietnam  15  months 
after  becoming  defense  secretary.  About 
8,000  U.S.  soldiers  were  In  Vietnam  as  ad- 
visors to  Vietnamese  units  and  in  logistics 
support  units. 

Communist  Viet  Cong  strength  was  esti- 
mated at  about  65.000.  Many  guerrillas  were 
equipped  with  home-made  weapons,  includ- 
ing spears  and  crossbows. 

McNamara  met  'with  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  and  reported  he  was  "tremendously  en- 
couraged" by  developments  in  Vietnam.  He 
said  there  were  no  reasons  for  a  large-scale 
Increase  in  U,S,  military  aid. 

Tlie  defense  secretary  told  newsmen, 
"There  is  no  plan  for  introducing  (Ameri- 
can)  combat  forces  in  Vietnam." 

MARTIAL   LAW    CALLED 

Sept.  23-Oct.  2.  1963;  It  was  another  15 
montlis  before  the  next  flying  visit.  P*resi- 
dent  Diem,  still  In  power,  had  declared  mar- 
tial law  to  suppress  Buddhist  demonstra- 
tions. Viet  Cong  strength  had  grown  to 
more  than  80,000  but  the  guerrillas  were  still 
equipped  largely  with  French  or  captured 
US.  equipment  and  home-made  weapons. 

About  16,000  U,S.  troops  were  In  the  coun- 
try. The  polite  fiction  was  maintained  that 
they  were  there  as  advisers,  but  American 
helicopters  were  plainly  in  a  shooting  war 
and  it  was  obvious  that  U,S.  pilots  in  fixed- 
wing  craft  were  doing  the  fighting,  not  Viet- 
namese copilots  who  accompanied   them. 

After  studying  the  situation,  McNamara 
returned.  The  White  House  subsequently 
announced  it  would  withdraw  1.000  Ameri- 
can soldiers  immediately  and  expected  to 
withdraw  the  rest  by  the  end  of  1965. 

Dec.  18-21.  1963;  On  his  third  trip.  Mc- 
Namara met  with  MaJ.  Gen.  Duong  Van 
Minh.  head  of  a  military  triumvirate  which 
overthrew  and  killed  Diem  on  Nov.  1.  The 
U.S.  defense  chief  said  he  was  "optimistic  as 
to  the  progress  that  can  be  made  in  the  com- 
ing year." 

Viet  Cong  strength  approached  92.000. 
U.S.  forces  numbered  about  16,500.  of  which 
1.000  were  still  scheduled   fc*  departure. 

Sis  weeks  after  McNamara's  visit,  the  tri- 
umvirate was  ousted  In  a  military  coup. 

March  8-13,  19<M;  By  McNamara's  fourth 
'Visit,    the    administration    revealed    it    had 
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abandoned  plans  to  ■withdraw  all  U.S.  troopa 
by  the  end  of  1965. 

KHANH    PRAISED 

The  defense  secretary  lauded  MaJ.  Gen. 
Nguyen  Khanh,  the  37-year-old  new  Vlet- 
n:imese  leader,  for  "leadership  and  military 
ability,"  and  said  Khanh  had  the  support 
of  President  Johnson  and  "our  whole  gov- 
ernment." 

U.S.  strength  had  dipped  to  15.500.  Viet 
Cong  strength  was  more  than  100,000. 

May  11-14,  1964:  Khanh's  government 
was  having  troubles  and  McNamara's  fifth 
visit  came  60  days  after  the  fourth  trip. 

McNamara  admitted,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  send  "certain  additional  U.S.  per- 
sonnel" to  Vietnam  to  help  train  the  govern- 
ment army  which  w.%s  to  he  expanded. 

But,  the  defense  chief  suld,  "reliance  on 
military  pressure  upon  the  North  (North 
Vietnam)"  would  not  be  a  "proper  response" 
to  Viet  Cong  tactics. 

U.S.  strength  was  above  16,000  again  and 
Viet  Cong  strength  was  climbing  toward  a 
year-end  figure  of  126,000. 

July  14-21,  1965:  "Proper  response"  or 
not,  by  the  time  of  McNamara's  sixth  visit 
U.S.  planes  were  daily  attaciiing  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam.  U.S.  ground  troops 
were  In  combat.  McNamara  had  a  new 
leader  to  meet — Air  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky,  who  deposed  Khanh  in  February. 

There  was  little  optimism  this  time. 
McNamara  said  the  "overaU  situation  con- 
tinues to  be  serious." 

He  conceded  "deterioration"  since  his  last 
visit. 

There  were  72,000  American  servicemen  in 
Vietnam.  Intelligence  officers  set  Commu- 
nist ntimbers  at  187,000.  McNamara  refused 
to  comment  on  report*  that  U.S.  strength 
would  go  to  179.006. 

CHANCE   IN    TONE 

Nov.  28-30,  1965:  There  were  166,000 
American  servicemen  to  greet  McNamara 
when  he  arrived  In  Vietnam  on  his  seventh 
visit  and  the  figure  was  to  grow  to  181.390 
by  year's  end. 

There  were  237.000   Communist  enemies. 

A  note  of  optimism  returned.  McNamara 
reported,  "We  have  stopped  losing  the  war." 

Unconfirmed  reports  Indicated  McNamara 
was  asked  by  US.  conimanders  to  boost  U.S. 
strength  to  350,000  to  400,000  men  and  to 
send  another  one  or  two  divisions  to  the 
central  hl|;hlands  to  reinforce  the  1st  Cav- 
alry division  there. 

Oct.  8-14,  1966:  As  McNamara  undertakes 
his  eighth  visit,  American  forces  number 
more  than  320,000  with  another  60,000 
slated  for  assignment  by  early  1987.  Two 
new  divisions — the  4th  and  25th  Infantry — 
have  Joined  the  1st  Cavalry  in  the  high- 
lands. 

And  the  Communist  strength  Is  reported 
at  283.000. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  14.  1966) 
McNamara  Doubts  Faster  Troop  Rise — As- 
serts He  Saw  Nothing  in  Vietnam  Requir- 

i.NG  It 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

S.AiGON,  South  Vietnam,  October  13. — Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  said 
today  that  nothing  he  had  seen  in  a  four-day 
visit  to  South  Vletn-am  Indicated  there  was  a 
requirement  f6r  a  faster  rate  of  deployment 
of  United  States  troops  to  this  country. 

The  statement  did  not  appear  to  mean  that 
there  would  H*  no  further  Increase  in  the 
present  troop  strength  of  320,000  men,  but 
rather  that  Mr.  McNamara  wanted  to  dis- 
count speculation  on  a  sudden  Increase  in 
the  rate  of  build-up, 

Mr.  McNamara  left  Saigon  for  Washington 
this  evening  after  four  days  of  conferences 
and  field  trips. 

Some  usually  reliable  sources  said  that 
during  his  briefings  here  he  heard  requests 


from  military  officers  for  an  Increase  of  troop 
strength  to  a  level  of  atiout  475,000  by  some- 
time next  year. 

AGREEMENT  IN  PRINCIPLE 

These  same  sources  added  that  Washing- 
ton had  already  approved  In  principle  an 
Incre.ise  to  the  400,000  level,  although  It  was 
now  very  unlikely  that  this  level  could  be 
reached  by  the  end  of  this  year,  as  originally 
hoped  by  military  officers. 

If  tills  Is  true,  the  main  question  before 
the  Administration  is  whether  to  add  75,000 
men  to  the  400.000.  But  beyond  that  there 
are  long-range  planning  estimates  by  the 
military  that  speak  of  as  many  as  600.000 
men  by  1968  and  that  will  require  Adminis- 
tration attention,  sources  declared. 

Mr.  McNamara  made  a  generally  optimistic 
appraisal  of  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
during  a  brief  news  confereiice  before  his  de- 
parture. He  said  that  military  operations 
had  "progressed  very  satisfactorily"  In  the 
last  year  and  that  "the  rate  of  progress  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations." 

He  also  declared  that  progress  on  the  eco- 
nomic front  was  "likewise  more  than  we 
would  have  forecast  a  year  ago"  and  asserted 
that  inflation  in  South  Vietnam  had  been 
"stemmed"  by  currency  devaluation. 

Mr.  McNamara  did  say,  however,  that  the 
risk  of  Inflation  was  a  "limiting  factor"  in 
planning  for  increased  American  troop  com- 
mitments and  other  aid.  He  added  that  "we 
must  be  stire"  that  the  number  of  troops  sent 
to  Vietnam  Is  one  that  "can  be  properly 
absorbed"  In  the  economy. 

status  of  rural  pacification 

Mr.  McNamara  was  less  optimistic  about 
the  vital  rural  piicification  program  meant  to 
bring  presently  hostile  sections  of  the  rural 
population  under  Government  Influence. 

He  said  that  the  concepts  of  the  pacifica- 
tion plan  were  sound  and  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  leadership  of  the  program  was 
"vigorous"  and  able,  but  that  "progress  Is 
very  slow  Indeed." 

"This  is  one  area  which  requires  \igorous 
action  during  the  next  year,"  he  added. 

Some  infomied  sources  Indicated  there  was 
no  likelihood  that  an  escalation  of  the  air 
war  over  North  Vietnam  would  take  place, 
especially  attacks  on  Industrial  and  other 
targets  now  prohibited  to  American  fliers. 

These  sources  said  that  It  was  felt  the 
United  States  must  avoid  any  extension  of 
the  war  tliat  it  could  prevent  and  that  the 
United  States  ran  a  risk  of  such  extension  of 
fighting  If  the  bombing  policy  was  extended 
to  mc«re  sensitive  targets. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  said  he  "saw 
nothing"  that  convinced  him  tliere  was  a 
need  for  change  in  "the  rate,  type  and  tempo" 
of  military  operations  In  the  time  ahead. 

Similarly,  he  said  that  nothing  he  had 
seen  seemed  to  "require  a  change  In  the  rate 
of  deploj-ment  of  United  States  forces  in  the 
months  ahead." 

speculation  is  discounted 
Informed  sources  asserted  later  that  the 
Secretary  did  not  feel  there  was  any  basis 
for  speculation  that  the  Nov.  8  Congressional 
election  would  be  followed  by  a  sudden  In- 
crease in  troop  commitments. 

The  whole  question  of  troop  build-up  ■was 
not  publicly  clarified  during  Mr.  McNamara's 
visit.  The  United  States  Administration  has 
always  avoided  giving  public  notice  of  Its 
intentions  and  has  generally  sent  troops  here 
somewhat  behind  the  schedule  desired  by 
military  leaders. 

It  Is  clear  by  now  that  the  Administration 
prefers  not  to  announce  approval  of  large 
increases — even  If  approval  has  been  given  In 
principle — and  prefers  merely  to  allow  the 
troops  to  arrive  more  or  less  unannounced  in 
relatively  small  increments. 

In  his  news  conference  Mr.  McNamara  said 
that  enemy  casualties,  "destruction"  of  the 
foe's  military  units  and  falling  enemy  morale 


were  all  "greater  than  we  anticipated"  dur- 
ing the  last  year. 

Some  informed  sources  said  that  the  Amer- 
ican Administration  believed  that  the  heavy 
North  Vietnamese  Army  pressure  of  infiltra- 
tion through  the  demihtarlzed  zone  could  be 
contained,  although  massive  firepower  would 
be  needed  to  help  do  the  Job. 

At  the  same  time,  the  sources  stated,  it 
was  considered  very  desirable  to  have  the 
International  Control  Commission  once  again 
perform  ii^  inspection  functions  to  dlsco\ir- 
age  violations  of  the  buffer  zone.  The  com- 
mission is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
India,  Canada  and  Poland, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  ^^NSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
irusert  in  the  Record  my  October  news- 
letter and  opinion  poll  results,  as  follows: 

W'ashincto.n  Report,  October  1966 

(By  Congressman  'William  E.  Minshall,  23d 

District.  Ohio) 

Heading  for  the  last  rotind-up  in  a  stam- 
pede of  major  bills,  the  89th  Congress  hope- 
fully will  adjourn  no  later  than  October.22. 
Days  are  growing  longer  on  Capitol  Hill  as 
the  le.tdersliip  attempts  to  clear  the  crowded 
legislative  calendar.  During  one  recent 
week,  bells  summoned  House  members  24 
times  to  answer  record  votes  and  quorum 
calls,  exactly  the  same  number  of  rolls  as 
were  c.\iled  during  the  entire  montlis  of  J.ui- 
uary  and  February. 

As  this  newsletter  is  written,  the  pice  is 
Increasing  In  both  House  and  Senate,  with 
scores  of  important  measures  stUl  awaiting 
final  Congressional  action.  Among  them  are 
funds  for  tiie  Departments  of  State.  Justice 
and  Commerce,  military  construction,  public 
worlcs,  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act,  foreign 
aid.  Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments, 
and  aid  to  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education. 

Later  tliis  month  I  am  looking  forward  to 
meeting  personally  with  constituents.  Dur- 
ing the  week  of  October  24,  the  Minshall 
Traveling  Office  will  make  the  rounds  of  the 
23rd  District,  Including  the  new  Cleveland 
Wards  1  and  4.  Notices  of  dates  and  loca- 
tions of  the  meetings  are  being  mailed  to 
the  homes  of  all  registered  voters  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  annual  Pinal  Report,  covering  high- 
lights of  the  Congress  and  Including  the 
Minshall  voting  record  on  key  Issues,  will  be 
available  on  request  from  either  my  Cleveland 
or  Washington  offices  within  the  next  several 
weeks. 

Results  of  the  Minshall  opinion  poll,  which 
was  sent  in  September  to  the  home  of  every 
registered  Independent,  Republican  and 
Democratic  voter  in  the  23rd  District,  130.000 
In  all.  appear  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
newsletter.  More  than  16,000  polls  have 
been  returned  and  I  have  sent  copies  of  the 
results  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  key 
government  officials.  I  also  have  discussed 
them  with  the  leadership  of  both  political 
parties  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Looking  Ahead:  The  U.S.  Cl-vll  Service 
Commission  has  announced  examination 
dates  for  office  and  science  assistant  positions 
for  Smnmer.  1967.  Young  people  Interested 
in  Grades   1-4  temporary  government  jobs 
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dxirlng  acbool  Tacatlons  next  year  may  ob- 
tain Application  Form  5000-AB  at  any  poet 
oOkM  or  frotn  tbe  CivU  Service  Cotnmlsalon 
In  Claveland.  Applications  must  be  received 
by  ClTll  Serrloe  by  October  ai  to  be  ell^^lble 
for  Um  Ncwcmber  30  examination:  by  Decem- 
ber B  for  tbe  January  7  examination,  and  by 
January  9  for  the  February  4  examination. 

Anti-riot  legislation  came  up  for  two  days 
o<  haaringa  btf  ore  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttae  last  week.  Approved  overwhelmingly 
by  the  Hoiuse  as  an  amendment  to  the  now- 


dead  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  the  meftsuxe 
was  re-Lntroduoed  a£  a  separate  bill.  I  ap- 
peared in  behalf  of  my  H.B.  17728,  which 
calls  for  strong  penaltiee  for  persons  cross- 
ing state  borders  to  incite  riots.  Adminis- 
tration disapproval  of  such  legislation 
stalled  hearings  until  closing  days  of  tbls 
session,  thus  poetp)onlng  action  until  new 
measures  are  Introduced  and  reviewed  by 
the  9(Kh  Congress  which  meete  In  January. 
Did  You  Know  .  .  .  The  U.S.  Army  Is 
procuring  nearly  three  times  as  many  alr- 

Residls  of  yfinshall  opinion  pull,  Oilober  1966 
(In  pHTcent] 


craft  as  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  combined.'  Plguree  released  by  my 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  show 
that  helicopters  make  up  the  buik  of  the 
Army  order. 

Green  thumb?  Then  you'll  enjoy  the  gov- 
ernment bulletin  Just  off  the  press,  Growing 
Flowering  Perennials,  yours  without  charge 
from  my  Washington  office  while  my  allot- 
ment lasts. 

The  poll  results  are  as  follows: 


Do  you  think  the  United  States  i.«  ni.iliina  i'mjirt 
Which  mo«t  nearly  expresses  your  point  of  view.' 

(a)  Continue  present  policy.. 

(b)  Withdraw  ail  U.S.  forces  Immediately 


^  to'.vanl  victory''... 
i,Chei.k  only  one.): 


(e)  Ltmtt  military  actions  aoA  Intensify  peace  efforts '.... 

(d)  Make  aU-out  effort  to  win  militarily  without  nuclear  weapons 

(e)  Make  aU-out  effort  to  win  militarily  including  nuclear  we.i|>ons 

No  opinion  on  «ny  part  of  question  2  — 

Do  yoo  &vor  a  stroncer  policy  tgalnst  eountrle^  trading  with  North  Vietnam?. 
Sboald  U.S.  eltlieni be  prohibited  by  law  from  giving  aid  to  .North  Vletnaiu?.. 
What  lonn  of  Selective  Service  System  is  preferable?    tChecli  only  one.) 

(a)  Present  system — — — 

(b)  Universal  military  training  . 

(c)  Lottery — - 

(d)  Lottery  with  limited  deferment.^ — 

No  opinion  on  any  part  of  question  5  — 

Should  selected  Reserves  be  called  to  attNe  duly?..! .- 


DOMESTIC  ISSUES 

7.  Are  stronger  civil  rights  laws  ncfdid'  

S.  Shotlld  there  be  a  strong  Federal  anlirioi  U»  ' - 

9.  Do  yon  think  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  elfeitive  to  datt"  

10.  To  combat  Inflation,  should  the  Federal  Uovpmmi'nt— 

(a)  Increase  personal  Income  taxes --- 

(b)  Increase  corporate  taxes    .  . i. 

(c)  Initiate  wage-price  controls * ---        - - - 

(d)  Reduce  Federal  domestic  spending - 

11    Do  TOO  favor  laira  to  require  disclosure' of  outside  Income  and  other  a-sseus  by  all  public  officlaLs,  including  Members  of  Congress? 

u'  As  a  result  of  the  recent  airline  strike,  do  you  favor  new  laws  to  prevent  strikes  which  affect  the  national  Interest? 

u"  Is  a  multl-biillon-dollar  crash  program  desirable  to  combat  air  and  water  polluli'^n?  .  

It  What  do  you  think  Is  the  principal  problem  facing  the  Nation  today? 


Yes 


Vietnam. 

Race  relations 

Inflation 

Federal  spending 

Big  government 

Crime 

(6)  Moral  decline -- 

President  Johnson 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  . 

Air,  water  poilullon.. 

Communism 

(S)  Miscellaneous 


(8) 
(4) 
(5) 


s 


Percevt 
....  18 
....  17 
....  16 
....  9 
....     S 

5 

4 

....  4 
3 


2 
16 


31 

6 
10 
25 
43 
13 

3 

80 
82 

24 

4 

6 

11 

49 


23 
8fi 
10 

7 
18 
21 
38 
19 
6S 
67 
66 


No 


No  opinion 


eo 


24 


27 


7 
3 
11 
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A  Small  Note 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BAACKAY 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^.nVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.   MACKAY.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 

leave   to   extend    my    remarks    in   the 

Rkcoro,  I  Include  the  following  article: 

IProm  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 

Oct.  2.  19661  ; 

A  Small  Note 

A  amall  but  warm  and  human  note  ii&a 
be«n  ardded  to  U.S. -Dominican  Republic  re- 
Utlona.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  this 
country  led  In  sending  military  forces  there 
and  stepping  a  Communist  seizure  of  power. 

Because  of  this  action  the  Dominicans 
now  have  a  fairly  representative  government. 
The  last  of  the  American  troops  left  recently 
wltbout  liuddent. 

Prior  to  their  departure  a  Dominican 
mother  was  writing  President  Johnson  ask- 
ing help  for  her  aon.  He  was  suffering  a 
heart  ailment.  The  child  waa.  brought  to 
thia  country  for  an  operation  and  returned 


to  Sann>tgo  fully  recovered,  courtesy  of 
American  individuals  and  their  government. 
It  was  a  small  thing  for  a  nation  of  this 
size  to  do  but  a  very  natural  one  It  was 
carrleJ  out  with  the  Sivme  interest  In  hu- 
manity as  the  Intervention  to  save  the 
Dominican  Republic, 


Inflation  Doesn't  Come  From  the  Farms 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNE.SOT,\ 

IN  rut;  HOUSE  of  repre.se.ntatives 

Friday.  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grain 
Terminal  Association  Daily  Radio 
Roundup  of  October  11,  1966,  presented 
much-needed  insight  into  the  charges 
circulating  the  country  to  the  effect  that 
farm  prices  are  the  leading  cause  of  in- 
flation. Unfortunately,  the  charges  are 
not  new.  They  have  been  uttered  by 
administration  officials  all  year  and  have 


been   picked   up   by   several   misunder- 
standing coluninists. 

With  permission  granted,  I  will  Insert 
the  transcript  of  the  GTA  broadcast  at 
this  time  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  enlightenment  of  these 
consumer-oriented  writers: 

GTA'.Daily  Radio  Roundup 
(Prepared     by    the    GTA    Public    Reunions 

Department.    St.    Paul.    Minn  .    Tuesd.iy. 

October  11.  1956) 

Considerable  pressure  is  being  exerted  on 
a  nationwide  basis  to  make  farm  prices 
lower.  Inasmuch  as  farm  prices  are  made  in 
Washington,  that's  where  most  of  the  pres- 
.sure   is   b€ing   applied. 

Accusing  fingers  are  being  pointed  at  farm 
prices  as  the  biggest  single  cause  of  the 
present  rather  modest  Inflation.  That  sim- 
ply Is  not  true,  as  you  know.  The  terrible 
inflation  has  been  in  interest  rates — the  cost 
of  money— which  M.  W.  Thatcher  terms 
the  "barricade  of  money."  This  has  pushed 
up  the  cost  of  everything  to  everybody. 

Nevertheless,  the  charges  against  farm 
prices  are  made,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  at  only  80  percent  of  parity.  Many  of 
these  charges  are  the  result  of  Ignorance  of 
the  facts,  but  some  surely  are  deliberate. 
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One  ex.'\mp!e  we  ran  Into  recently  looks 
like  the  writer  Just  doesn't  understand.  It 
is  In  a  syndicated  column  from  Washington. 

The  writer  Is  discussing  measures  that 
could  t>e  titken  to  hold  down  Inflation.  He 
says  that  one  requirement  is  a  tax  Increase 
aimed  at  sucking  up  Individual,  and  espe- 
cially corporate,  purchasing  power,  and 
there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  on  that 
step. 

But  then  this  columnist  says  that  a  sec- 
ond step  is  the  "breaking  of  bottlenecks  that 
create  artificial  shortages  used  to  bid  up 
prices." 

And  here's  where  the  columnist  slips  a  cog, 
because  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"For  example.  In  the  case  of  food,  the  big- 
gest source  of  recent  inflationary  pressure, 
a  rapid  increase  of  supplies  can  be  achieved 
by  opening  up  to  production  the  nearly  60 
million  acres  now  held  fallow  under  govern- 
ment programs." 

In  other  words,  this  fellow  Is  advocating 
that  farmers  produce  surpluses  to  drive  farm 
prices  back  down  to  near-disaster  levels  so 
food  prices  to  consumers  will  go  down. 

That's  his  idea.  It  Is  very  Illogical  but 
farmers  should  be  aware  that  such  pressures 
are  being  exerted.  Many  people  do  not  real- 
ize that  food  prices  have  gone  up  even  as 
farm  prices  have  gone  down.  That  is  simple 
historical  and  statistical  fact.  So,  those  who 
believe  that  lowering  farm  prices  would 
lower  food  prices  are  wandering  off  on  some 
endless  economic  detour.  The  correlation 
between  farm  and  food  prices  is  indeed  very 
flimsy. 

Meanwhile,  the  world's  need  for  more  food 
Is  so  strong  that  economists  and  others  gen- 
erally agree  all  U.S.  farm  land  will  probably 
be  In  use  within  a  few  years.  But  It  cannot 
be  done  overnight  without  serious  damage 
to  -igriculture  and  economy  In  general.  Even 
now.  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  price 
protection,  many  farmers  are  not  planning 
to  plant  all  the  extra  acres  called  for  by 
Uncle  Sam  In  1967. 

Price  Is  the  all-Important  consideration 
farmers  must  face.  We  notice  a  recent  gov- 
ernment report  that  reveals  the  average 
family  farmer  has  almost  $66,000  tied  up  in 
land,  machinery,  buildings.  Inventory,  and 
miscellaneous  equipment.  That's  Just  aver- 
age. That's  a  good-sized  Investment.  It 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  strong  farm 
prices  and  adequate  net  farm  Incomes. 

No,  Inflation  doesn't  come  from  the  farms. 
Farm  prices  haven't  even  caught  up  with 
other  prices.  Those  who  are  looking  for  a 
goat  to  blame  for  inflation  won't  find  It  in 
the  countryside. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  George  W.  Calver 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  Dr.  George  W.  Calver,  our  long- 
time distinguished  physician  in  the  Capi- 
tol, has  retired,  but  pleasant  memories 
of  him  and  his  good  work  will  long 
remain. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  have  known  Dr.  Calver  throughout  my 
service  here. 

Mrs.  Mahon  and  I  will  continue  to 
treasure  our  friendship  with  Dr.  Calver 
and  his  charming  wife.  We  hope  they 
will  have  a  long  and  pleasant  future  of 
relaxation  and  enjoyment. 


We  all  hope  and  feel  certain  that  Dr. 
Calver  will  carry  with  him  a  great  deal 
of  personal  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  been  of  so  much 
help  to  so  many  people  for  so  many  years. 

He  knows  more  about  lawmakers  than 
lawmakers  know  about  themselves.  I 
join  in  the  salute  to  Dr.  Calver. 


Prefab  Public  Housing  Project  Built  in 
Miami 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  accustomed,  with  pleasure,  to  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
"firsts"  in  my  area  of  Florida.  Today  I 
am  pleased  to  report  on  a  most  interest- 
ing development  in  the  field  of  public 
housing. 

This  simimer,  under  a  contract  with 
the  Miami  Housing  Authority,  Interna- 
tional Builders  of  Florida,  Inc.,  com- 
pleted, in  a  short  time,  the  first  public 
housing  development  built  with  pre- 
fabricated concrete  walls  and  structural 
components.  Prefabrication  of  the 
needed  elements  was  done  by  Stresscon 
International  In  Miami,  a  division  of 
Maule  Industries.  The  project,  which 
consists  of  144  units  in  20  two-story 
buildings,  is  scheduled  to  serve  as  a  re- 
location resource  for  some  750  persons 
displaced  by  Miami  highway  and  urban 
renewal  programs. 

This  new  building  technique  has  the 
advantages  of  faster  construction,  ease 
of  maintenance  and  variety  of  design. 
Once  the  slab  has  been  poured  and  the 
wadl  panels  delivered  to  the  site,  the 
building  shells  can  be  erected  in  2  days. 
The  exposed  aggregate  textured  con- 
crete exterior  walls  contribute  to  the  ease 
of  maintenance  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  paint.  Due  to  varying  the  arrange- 
ment of  wall  panels,  window  openings, 
balconies  and  other  precast  compo- 
nents, the  spice  of  life  is  maintained 
throughout  the  entire  project. 

Although  the  cost  may  be  slightly 
higher,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  additional 
costs  will  be  more  than  offset  by  decrease 
In  maintenance  expenses  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  and  similar  programs 
carried  on  by  the  Miami  Housing  Au- 
thority under  the  able  leadership  of  its 
executive  director.  Mr.  Haley  Sofge,  and 
its  development  director,  Irbye  Giddens. 
are  not  the  product  of  need  only.  Such 
projects  require  leadership  and  coordi- 
nation of  efforts,  as  well  as  the  support 
of  the  community. 

The  Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of 
Miami,  Fla.,  continues  with  this  project 
to  display  the  leadership  and  initiative 
of  the  outstanding  men  who  make  up 
the  authority.  Authority  meml)er5  are: 
Martin  Pine,  chairman,  J.  Mark  Stan- 
ley. Jr..  vice  chairman,  Charles  B.  Rad- 
ley,  Edward  T.  Stephenson  and  Rev. 
James  R.  Copeland. 


The  September  1966  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Housing  carried  both  a  description 
of  the  project  I  have  referred  to  and  a 
summary  of  Greater  Miami's  response  to 
the  great  need  for  public  housing: 
Housi.NC — Ptfs:  That's  Miami  Relocation 
Need 

TTie  Miami  hou.slng  authorltys  executive 
director.  H.iley  Sofge.  made  the  headlines 
early  this  summer  with  a  message  on  reloca- 
tion that  he  sent  to  the  manager  of  Metro- 
politan Dade  County  i which  covers  Miami) 
and  to  a  full  roster  of  community  senice 
:;f;encie.s  and  offlcl.als.  As  the  fall  seafion 
opened,  he  was  beginning  to  sec  action. 

Mr.  Sofge's  message  was  that  the  housing 
authori'y — If  unaided  by  other  community 
aeencies — was  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  Its 
fhare  of  meeting  the  mounting  relocation 
needs  of  the  community:  needs  brought  on 
by  growing  expressway,  renewal,  and  housing 
code  enforcement  programs.  He  said  that  as 
these  programs  displace  more  and  more  of 
the  city's  "disadvantaged"  families,  both  Im- 
mediate and  long-term  problems  face  the 
authority  In  providing  housing  for  such  fam- 
ilies, problems  that  could  thwart  the  city's 
hope  for  community  improvement. 

Mr.  Sofge  wrote:  "We  .  .  .  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  into  focus  the  community's 
responsibility  toward  sharing  these  problems 
and  helping  to  effect  their  eventual  solu- 
tion .  .  . 

"Hundreds  of  families  concentrated  in  a 
small  area  ajid  'Invisible'  over  the  years,  have 
suddenly  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  by  the  Imminence  of  the  bull- 
dozer. That  they  are  all  disadvantaged,  we 
know.  How  many  are  the  'disadvantaged  of 
the  disadvantaged,'  we  do  not.  Nor  do  we 
know  how  many  are  chronically  unemployed, 
how  many  Illiterate,  or  how  many  are  aico- 
hoUc.  But  we  do  know  that  these  social 
ills  exist,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  social 
and  physical  ills  associated  with  segregation 
and  generations,  of  inherited  poverty.  Add  to 
this  the  resentments,  suspicions,  and  per- 
sonal disturbances  created  by  the  threat  of 
dislocation — the  disruption  of  p>ersonal,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  ties  of  many  ye&n 
standing— and  we  begin  to  see  the  scope  of 
our  problem. 

"We  stress  the  words  'otir  problem."  The 
Miami  Housing  Authority  has  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  hotislng  these  families. 
However,  as  you  know,  adequate  housing,  or 
even  good  housing  alone,  is  not  the  solution 
and  even  the  transition  from  substandard  to 
standard  housing  can  be  a  problem  In  Itself. 
What  has  taken  years  and  a  complexity  of 
social  conditions  to  build  up  vrtU  take  years 
and  a  coordinaUon  of  social  effort  to  beeln 
to  rectify. 

"The  hotislng  authority  has  accepted,  al- 
though admittedly  with  reservation.  Us  part 
of  the  responsibility.  These  reservations 
come  as  the  restilt  of  a  realistic  look  at  the 
future;  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  toward 
oiu'  present  tenants  to  at  least  maintain  our 
present  standard?;  of  a  feeling  of  dUmay 
at  already  having  had  to  relax  these  stand- 
ards. It  sees  as  its  responsibility  housing 
those  families  for  whom  the  prognoels  Is 
favorable — those  families  who  will  benefit 
from  the  advantJiges  of  good  housing,  schools, 
and  association  vlth  more  stable  families 
(even  these  will  need  extensive  social  and 
educational  services  i — and  is  ready  to  use 
its  staff  to  its  fullest  extent  to  assist  these 
families. 

"For  those  few  who  are  not  yet  ready  for 
public  housing — and  there  are  families  who, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  these  benefits — w  will  be  hap- 
py to  Join  the  community  agencies  in  work- 
ing out  a  temporary  solution  until  they  can 
be  'helped  to  be  ready.'  " 

What  Mr.  Sofge  proposed:  a  Joining  of 
the  oommunlty**  public-private  forces  In  de- 
signing an  over-all  plan  for  pro\-ldlng  social 
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services  for  problem  familiec     He  made  some 
specific  recommendatlonB  for  doing  so. 

R«spoii«e  In  the  press  and  by  recipients  of 
the  message  was  sympatlictlc.  ^.th  the  re- 
sult that  County  Manager  I^)rter  Homer 
Bcbeduled  a  September  meeting  of  all  agen- 
clee  administering  federally-aided  programii 
tor  poverty  stricken  areas  and  most  of  the 
community's  bealtb,  welfare,  and  social  agen- 
cies, wltb  Mr.  Sofge's  letter  as  the  fi>cii.s  tor 
discussion. 


lotefraiioB  Cancer  Hurting  Army  Units 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  13,  1966 

Mr.  WILLiIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
man  from  my  congressional  district  who 
returned  recently  from  Vietnam  wTote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  his  hometown  news- 
paper last  week  deploring  the  results  of 
forced  racial  integration  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  scni- 
tinlze  closely  the  views  of  this  former 
serviceman.  His  firsthand  observations 
confirm  the  warnings  many  of  us  have 
Issued  in  the  past  of  the  deplorable  con- 
sequences which  could  result  from  utiliz- 
ing our  Armed  Forces  as  a  means  of 
achieving  so-called  social  reforms.  The 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  October  7. 
1966  edition  of  the  Jackson.  Mi.ss  ,  Daily 
News  follows: 

iKTTCaATION     CANCER     HURTINC     .'iRMV     UnTTS 

Editob,  DAn.T  News  : 

I  recently  returned  from  a  ye.u-  of  ccmbat- 
Infantry  duty  In  Vietnam.  The  article  "West- 
moreland Lauds  Negro  Fighting  Men"  (Oct. 
4.  page  a,  Clarion-Ledger)  forces  me  to  speak 
out  In  horror  and  disgust. 

I  had  the  piivUege  of  serving  ;ill  over  Viet- 
nam as  a  volunteer.  In  many  major  com- 
palgns  with  some  of  the  finest  soldiers  ever. 
We  can  be  Justly  proud  of  our  brave  men.  I 
brought  home  two  Piu-ple  Hearts,  was 
wounded  twice,  and  served  most  of  my  time 
as  a  PFfc. 

I  dont  know  why  General  Westmoreland 
said:  "You  can't  tell  the  difference  between 
Negro  and  white  soldiers''  "the  Negro  soldier's 
come  Into  his  own,"  but  let's  look  at  the 
facts. 

The  tragedy  Is  taking  place  now  in  tent«, 
barracks,  foxholes  and  during  combat  opera- 
tions all  over  Vietnam.  It's  the  constant 
fights  and  tensions — the  impossibility  of  inte- 
gration ever  working — that  is  tearing  our 
Army  apart. 

Solidarity — the  old  fighting  spirit  has 
broken  down.  Every  unit  flooded  by  the 
recent  waves  of  Negro  draftees  knows  this 
terrible  and  drastic  change.  Many  uniw  are 
now  over  SC^r  colored. 

I  was  fighting  to  win,  like  most  of  our 
men.  But  think  how  hard  it  was  when  we 
couldn't  depend  on  Negroes,  wtiose  "motto" 
was:  "Ain't  nobody  going  to  put  a  bullet  In 
my  bead." 

I  beard  them  say  that  so  much  it  made  me 
sick. 

I  could  tr\ut  my  life  to  a  few  good  buddies, 
but  as  a  unit  our  morale  was  very  low. 

Orer  a  year  ago,  X  saw  efficiency  drop  as 
Negroes  began  replacing  white  officers. 
Many  of  Uioae  Negroes  lacked  proper  ta-alning 
and  Imagination,  or  came  direct  from  dcek 
jobs.  Discipline  slackened.  Resentment 
built  up.     Combat   effectiveness  declined. 

How  do  you  think  our  really  brave  fighting 
men  feel  to  be  passed  over  on  promotions  so 
that  apparent  racial  quotas  can  be  filled? 


Do  you  he.ir  about  the  le«djng  men  in 
uniiorm  who  are  involved  in  procutution 
ruxgs  Using  dope  or  in  Uie  seamy  side  of  the 
^!?.':k  mi^rket'  My  experience?  show  them 
to  be  mainly  Negroe.'i. 

Probably  no  news  is  heard  bpi-aiise  of  the 
virtu.il  immunity  from  puni.shment  that 
Nt^ijroes  enjoy.  Yes.  I  even  siiw  a  Negro 
sin'ot  a  white  boy  and  go  Tree  of  jny  charges. 

Our  br.tvc  meti  arc  tryiiii  iiarci  u:icler  these 
."iirkeiun^  conditions.  Tlieir  acoonipltsh- 
ment.s  are  an  even  ^re,it.er  tnbui.e  to  them. 

Have  yoti  ever  been  under  the  fire  when  a 
largo  percentage  of  your  unit,  which  is  Nep-o. 
puts  Its  head  down  and  cow.trdiv  re.'usos 
to  fire  at  the  enemy?  Or  where  »^me  of  your 
■  buddies"  take  off  for  safer  are.ts?  or  balk 
at  aggressive  combat  actions'  It  often 
me:>rLs  defeat  for  those  bmve  foldiers  that 
hold  their  ground  and  do  their  duty.  It  also 
nie;»ns.  de.'ith. 

Some  wiiir.e  boys  In  our  unit  refu.scd  to  go 
out  to  the  fighting.  They  were  court- 
martialed,  as  they  should  he.  But  Negroes 
who  likewise  refused  to  fight  were  put  on 
KP  or  other  duties  In  base  camp  with  no 
further  word  said. 

A  btinch  of  Negroes  In  Ciimp  tore  down 
the  flag  which  Governor  Wallace  sent  us  and 
burned  it  up  They  then  chanted  "We  Will 
Overcome  You" 

General  Westmoreland's  remarks  end:  "I 
think  In  15  years  well  seo  then\  In  Congres.';. 
In   ioc.il  and   even  natlon.-il  ottirr 

I  vow  to  prove  him  wrong. 

This  integration  cancer  is  destroyuig  our 
fine  .^rmy  and  our  great  Nation.  It  is  killing 
our  br.ive  sons  and  brothers  in  the  Jungles  of 
Vietnam  as  well  as  on  the  streets  of  Chicago. 
It  is  an  outrage  Integration  must  be  stop- 
pe'l  and  our  will  to  win  must  go  on  forever. 
V'-'urs  truly, 

Richard  Barnett. 

Jackson,  Miss.  ' 


Equitable  Tax  Treatment  for  Teachers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY.  H.  McVICKER 

OF    COLORADO 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  Mc\^CKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
consistently  urged  that  action  be  taken 
on  my  bill,  H.R.  16957,  and  the  com- 
panion bills  that  have  been  Introduced  to 
allow  more  more  deflnitive  and  extensive 
tax  deductions  for  education  exix-nses  in- 
cun-ed  by  teachei's. 

I  have  felt  that  this  is  one  of  the  par- 
ticularly important  bills  pre.'iented  to  this 
Congre."v?  if  we  want  to  encourage  quali- 
fied and  experienced  teachers  to  continue 
In  the  teaching  profession.  Not  only 
would  it  provide  an  incentive  for  individ- 
ual teachers  to  improve  upon  their  own 
excellence,  but  it  would  do  this  iia  a  man- 
ner which  would  not  bring  any  type  of 
Federal  control  into  the  picture  nor 
caiLse  a  great  loss  of  finances  to  the 
Ti-easui-y. 

In  July  1966,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  published  proposed  regulations 
in  the  Federal  Register  which  would  vir- 
tually wipe  out  what  small  gains  had 
l>een  made  in  providing  tax  justice  for 
teachers.  However,  In  response  to  my 
bill  and  similar  bills  and  from  the  strong 
objections  of  teachers'  organizations  the 
IRS  withdrew  its  proposed  regulations, 
and  Lssued  a  revised  pioposal  on  October 
1. 


The  addition  in  the  regulations  are 
good  Insofar  as  they  go,  but  It  is  my 
strong  feeling  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough.  I  have,  therefore,  pressed  for 
immediate  hearings  on  my  bill  and  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  Chairman  Mills  follows; 

October  11,  I9<i6 
Hon.  Wilbur  Mills, 
Chairman. 

llori-te  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meam. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Mills:  I  wish  to  continue 
to  urge  th.^t  every  possible  action  be  taken 
this  Session  on  H.R.  16957  which  I  introduced 
and  which  Is  similar  to  Mr.  King's  bill. 

The  IRS  regulations  proposed  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1  Federal  Register  are  an  Improvement 
over  the  regulations  of  last  July  7.  However. 
I  have  reviewed  the  new  proposed  rcgtil.i- 
tions  and  they  are  still  not  satisfactory  I 
am  convinced  that  this  situation  cannot  be 
settled  fairly  without  legislation. 

There  Is  entirely  too  much  opporluiuty 
for  varied  Interpretations,  on  the  whim  of 
individual  IRS  agents,  which  are  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  difficulties  the  teachers  ha\e 
had  to  date. 

The  key  pyolnt  of  my  bill  is  to  allow  teach- 
ers to  do  as  salesmen  now  do;  that  Is.  deduct 
from  their  gross  Income  educational  ex- 
penses Inciured  for  Improving  their  profe.s- 
sional  competence.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
law.  .Teachers  are  (1)  engaged  In  public 
service  in  a  non-profit  making  capacity  and 
(2)  there  Is  a  shortage  of  competent  quali- 
fied teachers.  Also,  there  Is  a  need  to  en- 
courage teachers  to  Improve  their  teaching 
skills.  This  bin  would  provide  an  Incentive 
to  them  to  Improve  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  not  bring  any  type  of  Federal 
control  into  the  plcttire  nor  catise  a  great 
loss  of  fljiances  to  the  Treasury. 

In  addition  to  the  deduction  from  pro-ss 
incomes  provision  In  my  bill,  there  are  two 
other  points  which  will  clarify  the  present 
state  of  confusion  in  IRS  lnterpretation,s 
confusion  which  the  October  1  regulations 
do  not  correct. 

(1)  Under  my  bill,  the  definition  of  tcacli- 
er  would  permit  those  who  are  on  emergency 
credentials  to  deduct  expenses.  Tlie  IR.S 
regulations  provide  that  teachers  must  meet 
minimum  standards,  which  vary  from  state 
to  state,  without  clearly  Instructing  the  IRS 
agent  as  to  which  standards  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  right  to  determine  who  Is  a 
teacher  Is  not  a  proper  role  for  an  IRS 
agent — nor  for  any  other  Federal  authority. 

(2)  My  bill  specifically  lists  the  expen.ses 
that  are  deductible.  Including  fees,  tuition, 
books,  supplies,  traveling  expenses,  etc.  The 
IRS  regulations  do  not  so  specify — again 
leaving  thfrjIRS  agent  great  latitude  to  u.'=e 
his  own  personal  Judgment,  a  source  of  the 
present  problems  with  which  teachers  are 
faced.  V 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roy  H  McVickkr 

In  response  to  this  action  that  I  have 
taken  in  pressing  for  action  on  my  bill 
I  have  just  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation : 

Without  question  your  support  for  legisla- 
tion for  tax  deductions  of  educational  ex- 
penses was  most  Influential  In  moving  IRS 
into  a  more  reasonable  position.  There  is 
now  general  agreement  with  NEA  and  IRS 
on  those  Issues  which  can  be  resolved  by 
new  regulations.  The  matter  of  deductions 
from  gross  Income  which  Is  a  major  feature 
of  your  bill  will  be  a  matter  for  legislation 
by  the  90th  Congress.  Your  fine  support  on 
this  Issue  Is  not  appreciated  by  teachers  in 
your  state  and  by  NEA, 

John  M.  Lumlet, 
Director,  Division  of  Federal  Regulationfi, 
NEA. 

Following  are  the  latest  proposed  IRS 

icgulations: 


October  U,  1966 
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Revised  Treasury  Proposed  Regulations  on 
Deductibility  or  Educational  Expenses 
of  Teachers  and  Other  Taxpayers 

background 
On  July  7,  1966.  the  Treasury  Department 
Issued  propKDsed  regulations  regarding  the 
tax  deductibility  of  educational  expenses  in- 
curred by  employees  and  self-employed  in- 
dividuals. The  purpose  of  these  regulations 
was  to  set  forth  clear  and  concise  rules  for 
determining  the  tax  status  of  these  expenses 
and  thereby  eliminate  the  inconsistencies 
which  have  developed,  both  at  the  adminis- 
trative and  Judicial  levels,  under  the  exist- 
ing regulations. 

Comments  were  received  on  the  proposed 
regulations  to  the  effect  that  they  were  an 
unduly  restrictive  Interpretation  of  present 
law.  Particular  stress  was  put  on  the  point 
that  the  proposed  rules  did  not  give  ade- 
quate recognition  to  the  fact  that  contin- 
ing  education  is  inherent  for  those  in  the 
teaching  profession  and,  therefore  realistic- 
ally the  costs  of  the  continuing  education 
represent  an  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness exper.se  which  should  qualify  for  a 
tax  deduction  under  present  law. 

As  a  result  of  a  re-evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  in  light  of  the  comments 
received,  the  Treasury  Department  has  with- 
drawn those  proposed  regulations  and  is- 
sued a  new  set  of  proposed  rules  In  their 
place.  These  new  proposed  regulations 
were  published  In  the  Federal  Register  for 
October  1,  1966,  along  with  a  notice  that  a 
public  hearing  on  them  has  been  scheduled 
be<»inning  on  November  15,  1966.  This  ac- 
tiou  was  taken  because  it  Is  believed  that 
this  matter  can  be  materially  expedited  by 
making  available,  prior  to  the  public  hear- 
ings, the  revised  proposal  reflecting  the 
Treastiry  Department's  consideration  of  the 
comments  received. 

SUMMART     or     revised     PROPOSED     REGULATION 

Basically,  the  revi-sed  rules  would  permit 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  an  Individual's 
education  expenses  where  the  education 
serves  to  maintain  or  Improve  skills  re- 
quired to  his  present  position  or  Is  under- 
taken to  fulfill  additional  educational 
requirements  imposed  on  him  by  his  em- 
ployer. 

Under  this  general  provision.  If  a  state  re- 
quires its  teachers  to  continue  to  take  edu- 
cational coursea  or  to  obtain  a  high  level 
of  education,  the  costs  of  this  education  will 
ordinarily  be  completely  deductible  for  in- 
come tax  purposes.  Similarly,  the  cost  of 
specialized  courses  which  a  state  may  re- 
quire its  teachers  to  take  will  usually  be  de- 
ductible if  the  teacher  otherwise  meets  the 
basic  level  of  education  required  for  her  po- 
sition. If  a  teacher  or  other  taxpayer  vol- 
untarily undertakes  additional  education  to 
Improve  his  skills,  the  costs  he  incurs  for 
this  will  also  generally  be  deductible.  More- 
over, unlike  the  first  set  of  proposed  rules, 
the  revised  rules  do  not  measure  the  tax  de- 
ductibility of  particular  educational  cotirses 
by  whether  or  not  they  will  lead  to  a  degree. 
In  this  regard,  the  proposed  regulations  rec- 
ogni2ie  that  continuing  education  is.  in  many 
Instances,  an  essential  tool  In  an  individual's 
trade  or  business. 

Two  qualifications  are  provided  to  this 
rule  of  deductibility,  under  which  an  Indi- 
vidual will  not  be  granted  a  tax  deduction 
for  the  basic  or  minimum  education  neces- 
sary initially  to  qualify  him  for  his  Job  or 
for  education  which  will  qualify  him  for  a 
new  trade  or  business,  position,  or  speciality. 
The  following  Is  a  more  detailed  discussion  of 
these  two  qualifications  as  well  a£  of  the 
application  of  the  revised  rules  in  different 
situations. 

(1)  Minimum  Educational  Requirements 
for  the  Individual's  Present  Employment. 
The  first  category  of  non-deductible  expenses 
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are  those  Incurred  for  education  which  Is  re- 
quired of  an  individual  in  order  for  htm  to 
meet  the  minimum  educational  require- 
ments for  qualification  In  his  present  posi- 
tion. In  the  case  of  teachers,  the  rule  for 
non-deductibility  extends  to  courses  which 
she  must  take  to  bring  herself  up  to  the 
minimum  level  of  education  (In  terms  of 
college  hours  or  a  degree)  which  is  normally 
requu-ed  of  an  Individual  Initially  being  em- 
ployed in  such  a  position.  For  example,  if 
a  state  normally  requires  that  beginning 
teachers  have  at  least  a  bachelors  degree, 
but  because  of  a  shortage  of  applicants,  hires 
an  individual  with  only  three  years  of  col- 
lege on  the  condition  that  she  obtain  her 
foiu-th  year,  the  expenses  incurred  by  this 
teacher  in  obtaining  her  foiu-th  year  of  col- 
lege would  not  be  deductible.  On  the  other 
hand,  once  she  has  obtained  her  bachelors 
degree,  the  expenses  for  any  additional  edu- 
cation, such  as  a  fifth  year  of  college,  which 
she  may  be  required  to  take  by  her  employer 
In  order  to  mainuin  her  position  or  which 
maintains  or  Improves  her  skUls  as  a  teacher 
would  ordlnarUy  be  deductible.  The  one 
exception  would  be  If  this  further  education 
is  part  of  a  program  of  study  which  wiU  lead 
to  qualifying  her  for  a  new  trade  or  business 
position,  or  specialty,  as  explained  below. 

If  an  educational  InsUtutlon  has  pre- 
scribed no  normal  educational  qualifica- 
tions, then  this  non-deductible  category 
covers  the  education  which  an  Individual  li 
required  to  take  In  order  to  qualify  as  a 
member  of  the  faciUty  of  the  Institution. 
Once  he  has  so  qualified,  expenses  for  any 
additional  education  which  Is  required  by 
the  institution  or  which  maintains  or  Im- 
proves his  teaching  skills  will  also  be  deduct- 
ible, unless  the  education  Is  part  of  a  pro- 
gram which  wlU  lead  to  qualifying  him  for 
a  new  trade  or  business,  position,  or  spe- 
cialty. 

(2)  Education  Qualifying  an  Individual  for 
a  New  Trade  or  Business,  Position  or  Spe- 
cialty. The  second  category  of  non-deductible 
educational  expenses  are  those  incurred  by 
an  Individual  for  education  which  is  part  of 
a  program  of  study  being  pursued  by  him 
which  wUl  lead  to  qualifying  him  for  a  new 
trade  or  business,  position,  or  specialty. 
Thus,  tf  a  public  school  teacher  should  go 
to  law  school  for  a  law  degree,  the  expenses 
for  this  education  would  not  be  deductible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that  edu- 
cational courses  underteken  by  a  teacher  may 
qualify  her  to  teach  a  different  subject  or  at 
a  different  grade  level  or  will  qualify  her 
for  a  position  related  to  teaching  (such  as  a 
guidance  counselor)  wUl  not  disqualify  the 
expenses  far  such  education  from  a  tax 
deduction. 
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In  summary  therefore,  the  revised  pro- 
posed rules  recognize  that  continuing  edu- 
cation Is  an  Inherent  and  necessary  aspect  of 
many  positions,  especially  those  in  the  teach- 
ing profession.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
would  not  extend  the  tax  deduction  to  the 
basic  or  minimum  education  which  an  in- 
dividual Is  tRklng  In  order  to  equip  himself 
for  his  intended  profession  or  to  education 
which  will  qualify  an  Individual  for  a  new 
profession  or  specialty.  These  two  Instances 
represent  types  of  education  which  all  in- 
dividuals must  take  to  qualify  themselves 
for  their  futiu«  profession  or  employment 
If  an  individual  takes  such  education  before 
accepting  employment,  it  Is  clear  that  he  does 
not  receive  a  tax  deduction.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  Ineqtiitable  application  of  the 
tax  laws  if  a  tax  deduction  were  allowed  to 
an  Individual  for  this  type  of  basic  educa- 
tion merely  because  he  accepts  employment 
whllo  stlU  obtaining  the  basic  education. 

I  Shall  continue  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion as  Strongly  as  I  am  able. 


OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  add  to 
the  list  of  poverty  scandals  this  report  of 
OEO  wastefulness,  as  presented  in  the 
Independence  Daily  Reporter.  The  edi- 
torial titled  "Lo,  the  Poor  Taxpayer"  calls 
attention  to  the  free  and  easy  money 
policy  perpetuated  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  case  in  point 
is  the  authorization  of  ftmds  to  teach 
longtime  jewlery  makers — the  Zunl  In- 
dians— how  to  make  jewelry.  The  writ- 
ers' observations  are  well  worth  noting. 
I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

(Prom    the    Independence    Daily    Reporter 

Sept.  15.   19661 

Lo.  THE  Poor  Taxpayer 

The    federal    government    has    long    been 

known  as  being  pretty  free  and  easy  with  the 

taxpayers'  money.     But  none  of  \u  has  seen 

anything    In    strange    and    unique    ways   of 

spending  It  compared  to  the  Great  Society's 

Office  of  Economic   Opportunity  which  was 

ostensibly  set  up  to  fight  the  so-called  war 

on  poverty. 

An  enterprising  Albuquerque.  N.M.  news- 
paperman uncovered  hi  the  state  capital  of 
Santa  Fe  the  Interesting  plans  of  the  OEO 
to  allocate  $219,304  to  train  40  Zunl  Indians 
how  to  make  jewelry.  This  money  will  pro- 
vide a  course  of  instruction  of  six  months 
diu-ation  each  for  two  groupe  of  20  Zunis. 
Each  trainee  is  to  receive  •175  per  month  for 
six  months  for  a  budgeted  total  for  the  year 
of  »42  thousand. 

Of  coiu'se  In  the  OEO's  normal  scheme  of 
things  such  a  program  wUl  take  administra- 
tors and  other  supervisors,  plus  overhead. 
So  $68,692  win  be  spent  In  salaries  to  super- 
vise this  training,  including  a  director,  an 
enterprise  manager,  an  assistant  project  di- 
rector. Instructors  and  a  varied  nvmiber  of 
others. 

This  is  in  addition  to  another  $60  thousand 
allocated  for  a  marketing  group  which  shall 
include  a  project  development  technician 
who  shall  be  paid  $9  thousand  per  year  for 
half  time  services  as  well  as  a  market  expert 
on  the  same  terms,  plus  others  which  adds 
up  to  a  tidy  stim  of  $128,692  for  these  sal- 
aries to  teach  the  Zunl,  The  balance  of 
approximately  $90  thousand  Is  to  apparently 
be  .al)6orbed  by  general  overhead. 

What  makes  this  all  so  unique  Is  the  f.^ct 
the  Zunl  Indians  are  specialists  in  this  Jew- 
elry making  business.  They  and  their  juices- 
tors  have  been  making  Jewehy  for  centuries 
Because  of  its  high  quality,  the  Zunl's  arti- 
facts commands  higher  prices  than  most 
Indian  Jewelry. 

In  a  letter  to  Senate  minority  leader 
Everett  M.  Dirksen.  R-III.,  who  has  Intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  No.  78  to  Investi- 
gate the  OEO,  the  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business.  Inc 
likened  this  plan  of  training  the  Zunis  In 
Jewelry  making  that  they  have  been  doing 
for  generations  to  that  to  spending  monev 
to  leach  fish  how  to  swim. 

The  NFIB  president  concluded  his  letter 
to  Senator  Dirksen.  "Now.  of  course,  there 
Is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  American 
Indian  has  received  fair  consideration.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  last  censtis  shows  523  - 
591  Indians   living   In  this   nation.     If   It  is 
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to  tM  tbe  naUoQal  aim  to  spend  «60.000  per 
fn^y^n  to  teach  him  wh&t  he  has  been  doing 
(or  generations,  the  total  bill  will  come  to 
■ometlilng  around  31  and  one-hall  billion 
dollars. 

"In  tbla  case,  It  might  be  well  to  open 
ikegotlations  to  ascertain  whether  the  In- 
dians will  assume  the  present  national  debt 
of  over  9300  billion  and  taJte  tJhe  country 
back." 

There  is  no  question  the  Impoverished  cltl- 
■en  needs  help  and  badly  In  many  areas. 
Btrt  for  the  Great  White  Father  to  engage 
In  siach  practices  like  teaching  the  Zuni 
Iniy^n.  bow  to  make  Jewelry  they  have  been 
r'^^'^g  for  centuries,  with  the  endless  ex- 
penses entailed  of  administration  and  over- 
iMad  going  mto  the  pockets  of  worthy  party 
members,  no  doubt,  perhaps  the  term  "Lo, 
tbe  poor  Indian"  had  better  be  updai«d  in 
a  hurry  to  "Lo,  the  poor  Taxpayer." 


'HERBISC— Most  Extraordinary  Recre- 
atioiial  Bargain  in  Southern  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CALITORinA 

W  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Fridai.  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  new 
word  "Merbl£C,"  I  am  proud  to  say,  has 
been  created  In  southern  California.  I 
am  proud  of  MERBISC  because  it  has 
much  deojer  significance  than  it  implies, 
or  pertiape  was  ever  intended  to  Imply  by 
its  creators.  The  word  itself  is  made  up 
of  the  first  letters  of  the  words  "most 
extraordinary  recreation  bargain  in 
aouthem  California. "  But  to  me  it  Is  a 
new  Idea  of  city  development  that  can  do 
much  to  solve  Federal  and  State  prob- 
lems of  supplying  adequate  park  and  rec- 
reation areas  for  all  of  our  people  across 
the  country. 

Tbls  Idea  of  MERBISC  stems  from  a 
brandnew  commimlty  In  southern  Cal- 
ifornia called  California  City,  which  Is 
located  in  a  region  known  as  the  Ante- 
lope Valley  in  East  Kem  County,  just 
north  of  my  own  home  city,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Clty^  was  incorporated  in 
December  of  1965,  and  in  area  is  the  third 
largest  dty  in  the  State.  It  was  designed 
by  Its  developers  as  a  completely  planned 
and  recreation-oriented  city. 

To  me  CaUfomla  City  isjis  fine  an  ex- 
ample as  I  know  of  the  happy  coopera- 
tion l)etween  a  private  developer  and  a 
eommunity. 

The  voters  of  California  City  approved 
a  $1  million  bond  issue  to  finance  public 
recreational  facilities,  and  two  lakes  were 
built,  one  on  an  Island  tn  the  middle  of 
the  first  lake :  a  waterfall,  cascading  down 
into  the  lake  from  a  lookout  park  42 
feet  above  It;  an  18-hole,  3 -par,  night- 
Ughted  golf  course :  several  tennis  courts, 
a  swimming  pool,  baseball  field,  a  bar- 
beque  and  large  picnic  area,  and  many 
other  sports.  Only  just  recently  the  de- 
Telopers  created  a  12-mile-long  paved 
pailcway,  all  within  the  city  limits,  paral- 
leling the  historic  20-Mule  Team  Road 
over  which  Iwrax  was  hauled  just  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  old  his- 
toric roadway  itself  has  also  been  dedi- 


cated to  public  use  in  perpetuity  and  will 
be  preserved  in  its  original  dirt  road 
condition  for  equestrians  and  hikers. 
Secretary  Udall  has  appealed  for 
preservation  of  just  this  kind  of  mean- 
ingful open  space.  The  12-miIe  parkway 
ends  at  Galileo  Hill,  a  500-foot  bulte  that 
rises  dramatically  above  the  3,000-foot 
floor  of  this  high  desert  area.  Here  will  be 
a  regional  park  with  pasture  and  bam 
facilities  for  horses,  trailer  and  camping 
facilities,  a  sanctuary  for  birds,  and,  in 
general,  an  area  wliere  the  wide-open 
western  way  of  life  will  be  preserved. 

When  you  consider  that  the  popula- 
tion of  California  City  hardly  exceeds  1,- 
000  souls  at  the  present  time,  you  can  ap- 
preciate the  abundance  of  recreation  this 
offers  them,  and  still  more  is  promised. 
For  California  City  was  planned  for 
the  future,  not  just  for  today.  And  that 
future,  In  population  numbers,  is  an- 
ticipated by  this  California  city,  and  by 
its  palnners,  to  eventually  achieve  a  good 
roimd  1  million.  When  you  contemplate 
the  figures  of  the  vast  migration  that  Is 
taking  place  daily  Into  southern  Cali- 
fornia, that  future  may  not  be  so  very 
far  distant. 

Leading  the  way  into  California  City's 
future  is  the  MERBISC  plan.  For 
MERBISC  is  not  just  the  first  initials  of  a 
series  of  promotional  words,  but  a  plan 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  presently 
operating  recreational  facilities,  and  the 
addition  and  ci-eation  of  more  as  the  city 
grows.  Under  the  MERBISC  plan  any 
famib'  can  use  all  of  the  recreation 
facilities  in  Caliiomia  City  for  just  $10 
per  year.  When  compared  with  the  sev- 
eral hundi-ed  dollars  per  year  spent  by 
the  average  American  family  for  its 
recreation,  this  MERBISC  plan  is  truly  a 
remarkable  one.  Not  only  is  the  cost  of 
MERBISC — $10  per  family  per  year — 
remarkable,  but  the  arrangement  be- 
tween tlie  city  and  the  private  develop- 
ment company  guai-anteeing  adequate 
revenues  to  operate  ajid  extend. these 
recreational  facilities — without  loss — ^Is 
truly  remarkable  because  it  is  done  with- 
out taxation  of  California  City's  20,000 
property  owners. 

The  California  City  Development  Co., 
the  private  developers,  has  taken  a  long- 
range  view  and  underwi-itten  this  pro- 
gram, satisfied  that  a  growing  city  offer- 
ing a  rich  way-of-llfe  for  families  of 
modest  means,  will  surely  pay  big 
dividends. 

Now  what  Ls  al.so  noteworthy  about  the 
Merbi.sc  plan  is  that  it  has  been  Initiated 
without  the  help  or  encouragement  of  a 
Federal  or  State  govenimontal  agency, 
but  springs  from  the  erassroots  of  a 
small  American  community.  It  seems  to 
me  this  little  city  is  telling  us  all  some- 
thing. It  is  telling  us  that  it  is  possible 
to  provide  a  richnes,'?  of  variety  of  recrea- 
tional experience  right  within  our  own 
city  limits. 

I  enter  this  into  the  Congressional 
Record  because  problems  of  urban  con- 
gestion, neighborhood  decay,  the  rigid- 
ity, the  lack  of  openness  of  the  big  city, 
are  among  the  most  serious  we  have  to 
face  In  this  explosive  era  of  population 
growth  throughout  our  land.  And  I  feel 
that  this  MERBISC  program,  stemming 
from   a   small   planned   southern   Cali- 


fornia community,  supplies  us  with 
guidelines  that  can  auspiciously  affect  for 
the  better,  the  health  and  well-being  of 
all  American  communities,  large  and 
small,  that  emulate  the  example  I  have 
set  forth  here. 


Dean  Rostow,  New  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs 


October  U,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OP    CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  note  the  action 
of  the  Senate  confirming  the  President's 
nomination  of  Eugene  V.  Rostow  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs.  Dean  Rostow  was  educated  in 
the  New  Haven  public  school  system,  at 
Yale  University,  and  at  the  Yale  Law 
School.  He  became  dean  of  the  law 
school  In  1955.  His  professional  achieve- 
ments, his  dedication  to  social  justice, 
and  Ijis  active  interest  In  the  civic  affairs 
of  his  community  have  earned  him  a 
secure  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  my  con- 
stituents. We  aU  have  been  honored 
to  have  him  in  our  presence.  I  person- 
ally am  very  proud  to  know  him  as  a 
true  friend. 

On  September  22,  the  Wa.shington  Post 
commented  In  its  editorial  that: 

The  appointment  of  Eugene  Rostow.  for- 
mer dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School  .  .  .  brings 
an  able  public  servant  back  to  the  federal 
uervice.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  persuasive 
powers  of  the  President  and  his  personnel 
recruiters  that  it  was  possible  to  get  Rx^tow 
to  undertake  another  stint  of  official  duty. 
He  Is  well  equipped  by  training  and  experi- 
ence to  deal  with  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Af- 
fairs. 

The  President  could  not  have  made  s 
better  choice. 

I  Include  a  biography  of  Eugene  Ros- 
tow which  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
A  Thinker  and  Doer — Er-CENE  Victor  Debs 
Rostow 

Washington,  September  21. — Urbane,  elO" 
quent  and  cultivated,  a  scholar  with  a  taste 
for  jaunty  bow  ties,  gaudy  waistcoats,  and 
fine  foods  and  wine,  a  man  with  insatiable 
intellectual  curioeity  and   deep  compas-sion. 

Thus  is  Eugene  Victor  Debs  Rostow.  the 
54-year-old  Yale  law  professor  who  wa« 
named  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs  today,  known  to  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues. To  George  W.  Ball,  whom  he  will 
replace  at  the  State  Department,  Dean  Ros- 
tow, as  he  is  still  known  to  hundreds  of  Yale 
Law  School  associates,  is  a  man  with  "fire  In 
his  belly."  To  another  friend,  he  is  "more 
than  a  thinker — he's  a  remarkable  doer." 

It  was  Mr.  Rostow  whose  article  in  the  Yale 
Law  Journal  of  June,  1945,  helped  to  stimu- 
late widespread  action  to  redress  the  lot  of 
the  Nisei,  the  Americans  of  Japanese  descent 
who  were  stripped  of  their  citizenship  and 
other  rifhts  in  the  emotional  upsurge  after 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Anyone  who  can,  like  Mr.  Rostow,  graduaU 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Yale  at  19,  take  a  law 
degree  in  three  years  with  top  honors,  and 
subsequently    carve    a    brilliant    career   in 


teaching    and   writing    about    the   law   can 
Justly  be  termed  a  "thinker." 

The  companion  tag  of  "doer"  has  conae 
largely  as  a  result  of  hla  performance  aa  Dean 
of  the  Yale  Law  School  from  1955  to  1»65. 
He  was  the  first  two-term  dean  In  Yale's  his- 
tory, and  overcame  the  Initial  suspicions  of 
some  faculty  members  and  conservative 
alumni  who  were  dubious  of  his  "liberal" 
past. 

"Gene's  1948  book  calling  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  oil  Industry  raised  a  lot  of  corpor- 
ate hackles,"  a  friend  explained  today. 
'However,  by  sheer  personality  he  won  over 
the  faculty  and  alumni  without  back-track- 
ing an  Inch  and  he  even  became  a  close 
friend  of  Roger  Blough  [president  of  U.S. 
Steel],  who  helped  him  raise  $6-million  for 
the  Yale  Law  School." 

A  one-time  water-polo  player  at  Yale,  Dean 
Rostow  has  been  called  a  "large,  almost  hulk- 
ing" man  with  something  of  the  relaxed  and 
friendly  manner  of  an  Oxford  don. 

Former  students  recall  with  gratitude  the 
fact  that  his  ofBce  door  at  Yale  was  always 
open  to  them  despite  his  heavy  schedule  of 
academic  and   extracurricular  duties. 

Like  his  brother.  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  a 
former  economics  professor  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  who  is  now 
a  White  House  foreign  affairs  adviser,  Eugene 
Rostow  symbolizes  the  growing  interchange- 
ability  In  the  United  States  Isetween  top- 
ranking  academic  and  Governmental  figures. 
In  the  face  of  widespread  opposition,  Eu- 
gene Roetow  has  vigorously  defended  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  armed  Intervention  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  Vietnam  in  the  nation's  aca- 
demic community. 

Otherwise  he  is  expected  to  specialize  in 
his  new  post  on  Eiu-opean  affairs  and,  espe- 
cially, on  seeking  l>etter  relations  with  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  of  France. 

FOE    OF    FUZZY    THINKING 

For  all  his  affability.  Mr.  Roetow  is  noted, 
too,  for  his  dislike  of  cliches  and  fuzzy 
thinking.  Friends  say  his  tongue  can  be  ex- 
coriating, and  it  was  he  who  coined  the  term 
"messianic  globaloney"  late  In  World  War  11 
during  a  controversy  with  Gen.  Pat  Hurley, 
then  Ambassador  to  China. 

Mr.  Rostow  was  lx)rn  In  Brooklyn  In  1913 
and  attended  New  Haven  High  School  before 
graduating  from  Yale  with  a  B.A.  degree  in 
1933.  After  a  year  studying  economics  at 
Cambridge,  England,  he  entered  Yale  Law 
School  and  graduated  magna  cum  laude  in 
1937. 

He  undertook  a  brief  stint  of  law  practice 
In  New  York  before  Joining  Yale's  law  fac- 
ulty— with  which  he  has  been  associated  ever 
since,  despite  pyeriodic  tours  of  Goverioment 
duty.  Over  the  years  he  has  become  a  close 
friend  of  Dean  Acheson  and  Mr.  Ball. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Edna  Herman 
Greenberg,  a  peychlatrlst  long  associated 
with  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  whom 
mutual  friends  describe  as  a  "great  asset"  In 
hec  husband's  career.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren,  Victor,  Jessica  and  Charlec  Nicholas, 


Charles  Welhier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
just  come  to  my  attention  that  on  Octo- 
ber 7  and  8  one  of  the  outstanding  radio 
stations  in  New  York  City,  station  WM- 
CA.  broadcast  an  editorial  complimenting 


our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Weltner]  on  the  courage  of  his 
action  in  declining  to  run  for  reelection 
for  reasons  of  principle.  I  congratulate 
Mr.  R.  Peter  Straus,  president  of  WMCA, 
for  this  editorial  with  which  I  fully  con- 
cur. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Chakles  Weltner 
(A  radio  WMCA  editorial) 

Congressman  Charles  Weltner,  of  Geor- 
gia, Is  a  guy  with  guts.  He's  a  southerner, 
but  he  voted  for  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act. 
Nevertheleas,  Weltner  was  reelected  to  a 
second  term  that  year.  This  was  a  hopeful 
sign  that  the  race  Issue  was  dying  in  the 
south. 

But  now,  Georgia  has  shifted  into  reverse. 
Lester  Maddos,  one  of  the  most  violent,  out- 
spoken racists  in  the  country,  won  the  Demo- 
cratic primar-  for  Governor. 

Charles  Weltner  withdrew  from  his  cam- 
paign for  a  third  term  In  Congress  rather 
than  run  with  Maddox  on  the  same  ticket. 

His  explanation  was: 

Weltner:  "I  cannot  compromise  with  hate. 
I  cannot  vote  for  Lester  Maddox.  I  love  the 
Congress.  But  I  will  give  up  my  office  before 
I  give  up  my  principles." 

His  wifhdrawal  is  a  tragic  loss  for  Georgia, 
the  South,  and  the  Nation.  Charles  Welt- 
ner is  a  man  of  rare  political  courage. 
WMCA  salutes  him. 


Tribute  to  Francu  C.  Brown  and 
William  L.  Maude 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  that 
Montclalr,  N.J.,  has  lost  two  of  its  fore- 
most citizens  and  civic  leaders,  with  the 
deaths  of  Francis  C.  Brown,  president 
of  the  Schering  Corp.,  and  William  L. 
Maude,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Howard  Savings  Bank.  Both  were  men 
I  highly  respected,  and  whose  friendship 
I  cherished.  They  rendered  unique  serv- 
ice in  their  Individual  fields  of  endeavor 
and  they  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
organizations  they  headed  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Montclalr.  Two  fine  editorials  In 
the  Montclalr  Times  of  October  13,  1966, 
paid  deserved  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
careers  and  contributions  to  the  public 
good  of  Francis  C.  Brown  and  William  L. 
Maude,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 
(Prom  the  Montclalr  Times,  Oct.  13,  1966] 
Free  Enterprise  and  Research 

The  touchstones  of  the  career  of  the  late 
Francis  C.  Brown,  president  and  board  chair- 
man of  the  Schering  Company,  were  free  en- 
terprise and  research. 

Mr.  Brown  in  1943  assumed  the  presidency 
of  a  company  recently  taken  over  by  the 
government  as  alien  property.  Despite  the 
handicaps  Imposed,  chief  of  which  was  to 
turn  Into  the  company's  biggest  asset  in 
later  years  since  the  inability  to  find  a  man 
to  replace  Mr.  Brown  kept  him  at  the  helm 
of  the  firm,  the  Montclalr  resident,  dedi- 
cating himself  to  research  and  development 
of  the  best  possible  products,  built  the  firm's 
reputation. 


When  Schering  was  sold  In  1953  for  $30 
million  to  some  27,000  American  stockholders, 
Mr.  Brown  was  given  a  vote  of  confidence  and 
the  additional  poet  of  board  chairman,  which 
he  retained  until  his  death. 

From  his  experience  as  counsel  In  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  during 
the  war  years — and  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
last  administrator  of  this  office  was  the  late 
former  Montclalr  Town  Commissioner  Dal- 
las S.  Townsend — Mr.  Brown  constantly  bat- 
tied  for  the  rights  of  his  firm  to  operate  in 
a  free  economic  society  unhampered  by  gov- 
ernment restraint. 

Mr.  Brown  also  provided  funds  through  the 
Schering  Foundation  for  educational  pur- 
poses to  advance  the  public  health  cause. 
Just  prior  to  his  death,  which  came  as  the 
result  of  a  tragic  auto  accident  In  Belgium, 
the  Foundation  had  endowed  a  chairman  of 
pharmacologry  at  Georgetown  University,  his 
alma  mater  which  later  conferred  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  of  laws  upon  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  sons. 

The  Montclalr  executive,  although  a  law- 
yer by  profession  during  his  early  career,  ac- 
cepted the  responsibilities  given  him.  accept- 
ing them  as  challenges  to  be  met  with  all 
the  energies  he  p>ossessed. 

Francis  Cabell  Brown  leaves  the  world  a 
rich  legacy,  not  only  because  imder  his  direc- 
tion drugs  and  medicines  have  been  devel- 
oped freeing  us  from  many  diseases  but  also, 
and  perhaps  In  the  long  run  of  paramount 
Importance,  because  he  showed  those  who 
remain  how  adversities  can  be  turned  Into 
victories. 

[Prom  the  Montclalr  Times,  Oct.   13,   1966] 

WiLLLAM    L.    MAtTDC — A    MaN    AMONG    MEN 

Through  dealth,  Montclalr  has  lost  another 
one  of  its  ouutanding  citizens,  William  L. 
Maude,  who  had  been  tictlve  in  a  wide  variety 
of  civic,  community  and  professional  circles, 
both  here  in  Montclalr  and  In  Newark  where 
he  was  the  former  president  of  the  largest 
savings  bank  In  New  Jersey. 

Few  persons.  Indeed,  enjoyed  a  more  varied 
and  fascinating  career  than  Mr.  Maude.  He 
rose  from  a  real  estate  salesman  in  Montclalr 
to  become  the  eighth  president  and  then 
chairman  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Howard  Savings  Bank,  in  Newark.  Bank  use 
of  automation  was  rooted  In  the  mind  of  Mr, 
Maude,  one  of  the  first  bankers  In  the  coun- 
try to  consider  the  potentialities  of  auto- 
mation In  banking.  Under  his  direction,  and 
after  much  study  and  research.  Howard  Sav- 
ings was  the  first  bank  to  put  all  its  records 
on  an  electronic  data  accounting  basis. 

An  avid  flyer  who  experienced  much  action 
in  the  Royal  Air  Force  In  World  War  I,  Mr. 
Maude  was  the  recipient  of  many  flying 
medals,  but  his  most  cherished  was  the  Brit- 
ish King's  Medal  for  war  services. 

Montclalr  mourns  the  passing  of  such  an 
outstanding  citizen  who  was  Indeed  a  man 
among  men. 


On  Southern  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  on  September  25  notes 
approvingly  that  Ambassador  Gold- 
bergs speech  to  the  UJ*.  General  Assem- 
bly appreciably  hardened  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion against  white  minority  rule  and 
racial  discrimination  In  southern  Africa. 
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In  dlacosslns  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
xcaarkt.  the  Ttanes  says  they  fleshed  out 
PrcflMent  Jobiuon's  earlier  declaration 
that  the  United  States  will  not  suwwrt 
pollcifo  abroad  that  are  based  on  rules 
of  xnlnoiities  or  the  discredited  notion 
that  men  are  unequal  before  law. 

I  Include  the  Times  editorial  in  the 
Rbcokb: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Tlmeo,  Sept.  25,  1966] 
THX  UinTKD  States  on  Sotttheiin  Atrica 
AmbAwador  Goldberg's  Afisembly  addreu 
luutieBad  ^>precla.b}y  the  American  poeltlon 
acainat  white  solnorlty  rule  and  racial  dls- 
arixnlnatlon  in  couthern  Africa. 

It  was  the  latent  in  a  series  of  Initiatives 
atmad  at  removing  any  doubts  in  the  minds 
Ot  Bhodesla's  white  rebels  and  South  Africa's 
HaUonallsts  about  where  the  United  Statee 
Till  stand  In  any  showdown. 

Itx.  Goldberg  moved  closer  than  the  British 
have  to  the  African  demand  that  Rhodesia 
iM  granted  liadependence  only  on  the  basis 
Ol  majority  rule  when  he  said :  "We  are  not. 
^rut  never  will  be,  content  with  a  minority 
government  In  Southern  Rhodesia." 

Hl«  language  on  South-Weet  Africa  was 
perhafm  the  most  severe  ever  spoken  In 
nubile  on  that  subject  by  an  American  offl- 
^^^1  of  Cabinet  rank.  He  referred  to  that 
mandated  territory  as  a  place  "where  one 
twM  Ikcdda  another  in  Intolerable  subjection 
UBder  the  false  name  of  apartheid."  Ee 
wamad  that  all  tT.N.  members  would  re- 
•lamlne  their  relationships  with  South 
Africa  If  It  continued  to  violate  lt«  man- 
data  obligations. 

Mr.  Goldberg's  remarks  fleshed  out  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  more  general  pledge  to  Afri- 
can ambaaeadors  last  May  that  "We  will  not 
aiippcrt  poUdea  abroad  which  are  baaed  on 
tba  rule  of  mlnoriUea  or  the  discredited 
nfitl"^  tbat  men  are  unequal  before  the 
law,"  r"**  It  follows  three  other  ofiBclal 
American  statements  of  the  last  few  weeks 
citing  South  Africa's  obligations  under  the 
^»»^»*j.  and  Washington's  expectation  of 
their  foUUlment. 

Thia  aerlea  of  Initiatives  does  not  suggest 
any  dramatic  early  mov«  against  South 
Africa.  For  the  present,  Washington  is  cer- 
tain to  realat  any  African  demands  for  sanc- 
tlom  or  force  against  Pretoria.  The  United 
Statae  la  trying,  rather,  to  persuade  South 
Africa  that  It  la  on  a  long-run  collision 
eonrae  with  moet  ot  the  rest  of  the  world, 
mw^  ttaat  only  a  chan^  in  its  racial  policies — 
flrmt  of  aU  In  South-West  Africa — can  avert 
that  clash.  Ambassador  Goldberg's  warn- 
ing before  the  General  Assembly  should  help 
<iclve  the  point  home. 


Vice  ?Ttniad  Hnmfhrtj'%  Speech  ia  Fort 
Wortt  Takes  On  Added  Sigaificaoce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  ■WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  forthcoming  Asian  tour 
has  given  added  significance  to  a  major 
speech  delivered  in  Fort  Worth  last  July 
by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  HuitPHaiY's  remarks  were  de- 
Bveied  to  a  convocation  of  several 
thousand  high  school  and  college 
ataOents  In  Daniel  Meyer  Coliseum  at 
Christian  University. 


Never  have  I  witnessed  a  more  en- 
thusiastic and  attentive  audience. 
These  young  people  listened  In  rapt  at- 
tention as  the  Vice  President  described 
how  free  Asia,  despite  the  Vietnam  war. 
Is  beginning  to  come  alive  with  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  brotherhood  and 
peace. 

Citing  numerous  specific  examples, 
Mr.  Humphrey  told  how  the  free  people 
of  the  Far  East  are  demonstrating  that 
they  can  work  together  to  build  a  better 
world  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
In  view  of  developments  fince  then, 
the  Vice  President's  si^eech  was  pro- 
phetic. For  now,  as  the  President  pre- 
pares to  undertake  the  most  extensive 
Asian  tour  ever  made  by  an  American 
Chief  Executive,  we  are  seeing  a  heart- 
ening continuation  of  the  spirit  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  that  the 
Vice  President  described  so  well  in  Fort 
■Worth  last  July. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  text  of  Mr. 
Humphrey's  remarks: 

Remarks   ot  Vice   President   Hubert   Hum- 
phrey.    TEXA.S     CHRISTI-^N     UNRERSmr     AND 

Area  Colleges,  Port  Worth,  Tex..  Jl-ly  15> 
1966 

In  America,  and  In  the  world.  Texans  are 
Icnown  for  their  courage  and  for  their  love 
of  freedom. 

The  people  of  Texas  have  always  believed  in 
and  fought  for  the  free<iom  of  man  to  malce 
his  own  choices — to  blaze  hi.";  own  trail  .  .  . 
to  malce  hl.s  own  way  ...  to  choose  his  own 
government. 

Today,  in  the  191st  year  of  our  .American 
liberty,  I  want  to  talk  about  a  struggle  talc- 
ing place  in  another  part  of  the  world — a 
struggle  of  another  people  to  make  their  own 
way  ...  to  choose  their  own  government 
...  to   keep   their  independence. 

Not  many  months  ago  the  body  of  Cap- 
tain George  Markos,  a  1961  graduate  of  Texas 
Christian  University,  came  home  to  rest  in 
Greenwood  Cemetery.  Since  that  time  13 
other  young  men  from  tills  city  have  given 
their  lives  in  Viet  Nam. 

Were  their  lives  given  in  vain? 
It  Is  a  question  each  of  us  mu.st  ask  each 
day.  It  ia  a  question,  above  all.  that  the 
President  of  the  United  Suites  must  weigh 
as  he  considers  the  course  of  action  in  which 
he  leads  this  country. 

We  value  life.  Life  is  precious. 
The  hardy  men  and  women  who  built  this 
country  stood  firm  for  the  principle  that 
man's  freedom  and  Independence  were  worth 
the  risk  of  life — yes.  worth  the  risk  of  life, 
fortune  and  sacred  honor. 

Tet  the  risks  American  patriots  faced  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  were 
far  less  than  those  we  face  today  in  the  Nu- 
clear Age. 

I  think  we  would  do  well  today  to  heed 
the  words  writu-n  by  John  F.  Kennedy  more 
than  two  and  one-half  years  ago.  They  were 
to  be  delivered  In  a  speech  —but  were  not — 
on  November  22.  1963  in  Dai;:is 

What  President  Kennedy  would  have  said 
that  day  was  this : 

"...  as  our  power  has  grown,  so  has  our 
peril.  Today  we  give  our  thfinks.  moet  of 
all,  for  the  ideals  of  honor  and  faith  we 
inherit  from  our  forefathers — for  the  de- 
cency of  purpose,  steadfastness  of  resolve 
and  strength  of  will,  for  the  courage  and  the 
humility,  which  they  possessed  and  which 
we  must  seek  every  day  to  emulate  ...  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  highest  apprecia- 
tion Is  not  to  utter  word.<;  but  to  live  by 
ttiem. 


"Let  us  therefore  proclaim  o\ir  gratitude 
to  Providence  for  manifold  blessings — let  us 
be  humbly   thankful   for   inherited  Ideals — 


and  let  us  '^resolve  to  share  those  blessings 
and  those  Ideals  with  our  fellow  human 
beings  throughout  the  world." 

Today  we  are  resolved  to  share  our  bless- 
ings and  our  Ideals  with  our  fellow  men 
throughout  the  world. 

And  we  are  resolved,  as  well,  that  those 
blessings  and  Ideals  shall  not  be  denied  by 
those  who  would  live  by  the  rule  of  force. 
In  these  postwar  years  we  have  been  tested 
many  times  in  many  places  by  those  who 
would  live  by  the  rule  of  force. 

But  we  have  stood  fast  each  time— with 
firmness  in  Berlin  .  .  .  with  the  founding  of 
NATO  .  .  .  with  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
...  with  the  support  of  Iran  when  her  in- 
tegrity was  threatened  .  .  .  with  armed  re- 
sistance in  Korea  .  .  .  with  the  determina- 
tion that  hostile  nuclear  missiles  should  not 
be  introduced  into  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
And  we  have  met  the  challenge  of  totali- 
tarianism, too,  with  imaginaUve  initiatives 
designed  to  build  a  stable  and  more  Just 
world — the  United  Nations  .  .  .  the  Marshall 
Plan  .  .  .  Point  Four  .  .  .  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  .  .  .  the  Peace  Corps  .  .  .  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  .  .  .  the  International 
MoneUry  Fund  and  World  Bank  .  .  .  Food 
for  Peace  and  Food  for  Freedom  .  .  .  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

We  have  been  there,  standing  fast,  when 
we  were  needed. 

In  the  past  20  years  we  have  provided 
some  120  billion  dollars  of  assistance  to 
others. 

In  the  past  20  years  otu-  Armed  Forces 
have  suffered  more  than  165  thousand  cas- 
ualties on  foreign  soil. 

We  have  not  done  these  things  as  con- 
querors or  empire-builders.  We  have  not 
done  them  for  commercial  advantage  or  to 
establish  spheres  of  influence. 

We  have  done  them  because  to  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  been  to  deny  what 
President  Kennedy  called  "The  ideals  of 
honor  and  faith  we  inherit  from  our  fore- 
fathers ...  the  decency  of  purpose,  stead- 
fastness of  resolve  and  strength  of  will  .  .  . 
the  courage  and  the  humility,  which  they 
possessed." 

And  we  have.  I  believe,  helped  the  cause  of 
man's  freedom. 

During  these  20  years  over  one  billion  peo- 
ple have  been  freed  from  foreign  rule.  Over 
70  new  countries  have  been  born — ^but  none 
has  turned  to  Communism.  And  world  war 
has  been  averted. 

Today,  in  Viet  Nam,  we  face  one  more 
Communist  effort  to  seize  power  by  force. 
But  this  time  the  environment  U  not  so 
familiar. 

South  Viet  Nam  Is  not  in  Europe  or  Latin 
America.  Here  people  do  not  bear  names 
such  as  Smith  or  Jones.  We  have  no  rela- 
tives living  there.  She  has  been  no  American 
tourist  mecca.  And  there  are  no  familiar 
newspaper  photographs  of  hostile  armored 
columns  or  dive-bombing  Stukas. 

Yet  South  Viet  Nam  is  nevertheless  a  na- 
tion under  siege  by  the  classic  tactics  ot 
totalitarianism — subversion.  propaganda, 
rioting,  guerrilla  warfare,  the  "Front"  move- 
ment, assassination,  armed  attack  by  regu- 
lar miliuory  units.  She  is  under  siege  by  a 
regime  in  the  North  which  seeks  to  deny 
both  self-determination  and  independence 
to  15  million  South  Viet  Namese. 

South  Viet  Nam  does  not  exist  in  isolation. 
Nor  can  it  be  seen  in  isolation. 

South  Viet  Nam  lies  at  a  sUategic  point  in 
the  continent  where  three-flfths  of  the 
world's  people  live. 

South  Viet  Nam,  if  you  will,  is  the  infected 
thumb  on  the  palm  of  Asia.  And  our 
troubles  there  have  focused  our  attention  on 
the  larger  problems  of  a  conUnent  desper- 
ately striving  to  break  free  from  centuiles  o* 
oppesslon,  poverty  and  Injustice. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  addre«i 
Tuesday  night  to  the  American  people,  "Asia 
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Is  the  critical  arena  for  man's  striving  for 
independence  and  order". 

What  of  that  "critical  arena"? 

Conflict  and  violence  make  news.  It  Is 
conflict  and  violence,  unfortunately,  that 
make  news  in  Asia. 

But  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  rise  above 
the  din  and  take  a  hard  look  at  far  more  im- 
portant news  in  Asia — news  not  of  conflict 
but  of  cooperation  .  .  .  news  of  men  work- 
ing together  within  their  own  countries  and 
across  national  boundaries  to  build  a  new 
future. 

How  many  of  you  have  read,  for  Instance, 
that  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  nine  Asian  and 
Pacific  countries,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
New  Zealand  to  Japan,  inet  in  Korea  last 
month  to  discuss  how  they  could  work  to- 
gether for  the  best  interests  of  all  their  peo- 
ples— almost  250  million  in  all. 

They  shared — and  forthnf^hlly  declared — 
their  determination  "to  preserve  their  in- 
tegrity in  ihe  f.ice  of  external  aggression". 

BuD  their  real  business  was  peaceful  co- 
operation. They  discussed  how  best  to  work 
together  in  the  economic,  technical,  cultural, 
and  social  welfare  fields.  They  decided  to 
study  a  possible  commodiUes  and  fertilizer 
bank,  a  technicians'  pix)l.  a  mutual  informa- 
tion service,  and  a  Council  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  Studies. 

And  they  agreed  to  set  up  an  Asian  and 
Pacific  Council,  and  to  enlist  the  participa- 
tion of  other  nations  in  the  area. 

Tliere  were  two  important  aspects  to  this 
meeting. 

First,  it  was  initialed  by  Asians  themselves. 

Second,  its  sponsors  indulged  in  no  visions 
of  brown  or  yellow  power.  Instead,  they  wel- 
comed the  delegations  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  these  delegations  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  deliberations. 

But  tills  meeting,  important  as  it  was,  was 
not  unique. 

Everywhere,  there  is  a  new  surge  of  con- 
struction work.  The  Southeast  Asian  Edu- 
cation Ministers  today  meet  regularly  to- 
gether.    So  do  the  Agricultural  experts. 

This  April  in  Tokyo  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment acted  as  host  for  an  important  gather- 
ing of  the  Economic  Ministers  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

There  are  cnterpri.=cs  of  great  promise  un- 
derway. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  char- 
ter of  the  new  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
It  is  now  going  through  Parliamentary  ratifi- 
cation by  the  countries  concerned. 

Later  this  year  it  will  open  for  business  in 
Manila. 

The  development  of  the  Mekong  River 
Basin  is  underway.  Two  dams  have  already 
been  completed  and  dedicated  in  Thailand. 
The  construction  of  the  first  dam  in  Laos  has 
been  approved,  and  work  on  it  will  begin 
next  year. 

This  new  cooperation  Is  solidly  based  upon 
economic  vigor  and  performance  within  in- 
dependent Asian  countries.  For  years  Japan 
has  led  the  whole  world  in  economic  growth. 
The  Gross  National  Product  of  South  Korea 
has  surged  forward  nearly  8  per  cent  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years,  and  Taiwan,  Malaysia, 
and  Thailand  are  moving  forward  at  almost 
the  same  rate. 

Meanwhile,  old  quarrels  are  being  settled 
or  set  aside.  Increasingly,  the  leaders  of 
Asia  are  deciding  that  there  is  more  to  be 
gained  by  working  together — and  with  their 
friends  outside  Asia — than  by  working 
against  one   another. 

The  Communist  thrust  for  power  in  Indo- 
nesia has  been  decisively  repulsed,  and  that 
nation — the  largest  in  Southeast  Asia — has 
ended  here  warlike  "confrontation"  of  Ma- 
laysia. 

The  Philippine  Republic,  led  by  a  dynamic 
new  President,  Ferdinand  Marcos,  has  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  Malaysia, 
with  which  It  has  hitherto  had  a  territorial 
dispute. 


Three  years  ago  Japan  and  her  former  col- 
ony, Korea,  seemed  unable  to  agree  on  any- 
thing. Now  they  have  negotiated  a  treaty 
of  friendship  nd  cooperation.  It  was  bitterly 
opposed  In  both  countries — but  it  is  already 
working  out  so  well  in  practice  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  an  Issue. 

India  and  Pakistan,  at  war  less  than  a  year 
ago.  are  today  at  peace  and  concentrating 
on  the  needs  of  their  own  peoples. 

Ceylon  increasingly  looks  west  and  to- 
ward cooperation  with  her  neighbors. 

Laos,  so  often  written  off  by  so-called  "re- 
alists," is  gaining  stability  while  resisting 
the  Communist  threat  to  her  independence. 

The  principal  credit  for  this  growing  rec- 
ord of  accomplishment  belongs,  of  course,  to 
Asians  themselves.  But  help  from  outside 
has  been  gladly  given,  and  not  only  by  the 
United  States. 

Thirty-one  nations  have  joined  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  pledged  to  contribute 
to  its  capital.  Eight  nations  have  joined  in 
underwriting  the  proposed  dam  in  Laos  which 
I  mentioned  earlier.  There  has  been  exten- 
sive Western  European  participation  in  both 
these  undertakings. 

Last  year,  in  his  historic  Johns-Hopkins 
address.  President  Johnson  pledged  one  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  economic  development  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Already  it  is  clear  that  his  offer  will  gen- 
erate much  more  than  its  equivalent  in  self- 
help,  not  counting  the  contributions  of  other 
non-Asian  countries. 

FYe«  Asia  is  astir  with  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  peace-  of  people  working  hard,  and  work- 
ing together,  to  build  a  better  world  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

Yet  do  any  of  us  doubt  that  aggression  in 
A-sia,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  could  de- 
stroy the  work  of  these  people? 

That  is  why  our  help  is  welcomed  there. 

All  the  independent  nations  of  Asia  feel 
the  pressure  from  the  North.  All  of  them 
feel  they  have  a  stake  in  what  is  happening 
in  Viet  Nam.  Most  of  them- have  met.  or  are 
meeting.  Communist  insurrections  or  ag- 
gressions in  their  own  countries  since  World 
War  II. 

I  found  on  my  missions  to  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  earlier  this  year  that  not  one  national 
leader  opposed  our  presence  in  Viet  Nam  or 
our  role  there. 

They  know  that  we  are  standing  fast  in 
Viet  Nam — as  we  have  elsewhere — to  con- 
vince aggressors  that  the  price  of  their  ag- 
gression comes  too  high,  and  that  man's 
right  to  self-determination  is  no  less  dear 
to  us  elsewhere  than  it  is  at  home. 

Today  we  have  reason  for  measured  con- 
fidence, not  only  because  of  the  new  purpose 
and  unity  throughout  Asia,  but  because  of 
events  in  Viet  Nam  itself. 

In  Viet  Nam  we  are  gaining  on  all  four 
major  fronts   .  .  .  the  economic  front  .   .   . 
the    political    front    .    .    .    the    diplomatic 
front  .  .  .  and  the  military  front. 

On  the  economic  front,  Viet  Nam  Is  tak- 
ing the  steps  and  decisions  necessary  to 
carry  forward  a  program  of  economic  devel- 
opment, and  to  defeat  inflation. 

Land  is  being  redistributed.  Wells  are 
being  dug.  Schools  are  being  built.  Agri- 
cultural production  steadily  increases.  Hos- 
pitals and  roads  are  being  completed.  New 
leadership  is  being  trained. 

These  things  are  not  dramatic.  But  every 
day  the  Viet  Namese  economy — and  the  life 
of  the  Viet  Namese  citizen — becomes  a  little 
better,  despite  calculated  Communist  dis- 
ruption and  terror. 

On  the  political  front,  work  goes  forward 
toward  election  this  September  for  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  Representatives  of  all 
major  South  Viet  Namese  groups  have  been 
meeting  to  prepare  the  way  for  democratic 
government. 

The  Viet  Namese  people  are  finding  their 
way  toward  self-government,  and  they  are 
doing  it  their  own   way — with  tumult  and 


confusion.  It  Is  true — but  not  under  the 
direction  of  any  Communist  Commissar. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  we  continue  our 
sersrch  for  a  just  and  peacefvil  soUition  to 
the  conflict. 

We  have  repeated  again  and  again  our 
■RTlIingness  to  cor.  to  the  conference  table 
anywhere,  anjrtime,  under  any  auspices,  in 
order  to  bring  the  violence  to  an  end.  Again 
and  again  we  have  said  that  there  is  no  bar 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  Viet  Cong  in  any 
such  negotiations. 

We  shall  continue  these  efforts.  And  we 
shall  maint-ain  our  offer  to  aid  in  the  peace- 
ful development  of  North  as  well  as  .South 
Viet  Nam  if  only  Hanoi  will  leave  her  r.eigh- 
bors  alone. 

On  the  military  front,  we  are  gaining,  each 
day. 

"The  American  troops  in  Viet  Nam  are  the 
finest  men  who  have  ever  worn  this  nation's 
xiniform.  They  are  superbly  led.  Tliey  are 
sup>€rbly  trained.  They  are  superbly 
equipped.  And  we  will  back  them  to  the 
hilt. 

Tliey  perform  as  brilliantly  In  civic  action, 
in  rebuilding  villages,  as  they  do  in  combat. 
They  are  great  citizen  soldiers. 

A  sxiccession  of  defeats  has  been  dealt  to 
the  North  Viet  Namese  and  Viet  Cong  main 
force  units  In  recent  months.  Clearly  the 
initiative  has  shifted   to  the   Allie<i  Forces. 

The  recent  bombing  of  oil  storage  depots 
in  the  North  was  a  military  action  against 
clear  military  objectives.  The  decision  was 
carefully  weighed. 

It  was  designed  for  two  purposes — to  slow 
down  the  rate  of  infiltration,  which  has  been 
taking  a  toll  of  Allied  lives;  and  to  help  con- 
vince the  North  Viet  Namese  leadership  that 
their  aggression  in  the  South  will  be  too 
cosily  to  sustain. 

Today  there  must  be  some  hard  thinking 
taking  place  in  Hanoi. 

Our  adversary  must  know  that  time  is  not 
on  his  side— that  wliat  President  Johnson 
said  more  than  a  year  ago  remains  true  to- 
day: 

"We  will  not  be  defeated. 

"We  will  not  grow  tired. 

"We  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly  or 
under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agree- 
ment .  .  ." 

He  must  also  know  that  we  have  no  de- 
signs on  his  independence  or  territory. 

We  would.  In  fact,  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  extend  our  cooperation  in  the  works 
of  peaceful  development  to  all  the  nations 
of  Asia  willing  to  live  in  peace— including 
Communist  China. 

He  should  know,  too,  that  our  objectives 
have  not  changed — and  I  will  repeat  them 
once  more: 

The  halting  of  aggression  from  the  North; 
the  opportumty  for  the  people  of  South  Viet 
Nam  to  decide  their  own  future:  and  the 
pursuit  of  a  better  life  few  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple of  that  part  of  the  world. 

Our  objectives  are  served  by  one  result  in 
Asia:  the  emergence  of  nations  dedicated  to 
their  own  national  independence,  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  people,  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

But  I  think  our  adversary  must  come, 
above  all.  to  know  one  thing:  that  we  are 
united — as  Texans.  as  Jiilnnesotans;  as  lib- 
erals, as  conservatives;  as  farmers,  as  busi- 
nesmen;  as  students,  as  teachers — that  we 
are  united  as  Americans  In  the  cause  of 
man's  right  to  make  his  own  choice.  He 
mvist  know  that  the  American  people  have 
the  vision,  the  courage,  and  the  endurance 
to  see  it  through — no  matter  how  long  it  may 
take. 

And  when  he  does,  the  day  will  come  when 
the  Vietnamese  people — and  the  people  of 
Asia — may  finally  look  ahead  to  a  future 
without  fear,  a  future  filled  with  hope,  a 
futxire  well  worth  the  sacrifice  made  by  a 
great  |>eople. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

m  THE  ffOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oovemment's  solution  to  poverty  In  the 
f<»m  of  the  economic  opportunity  pro- 
rams  is  in  fact  no  solution  at  all.  These 
programs  lack  planning,  purpose,  and 
Ignore  the  needs  of  the  communities  they 
are  to  serve.  I  must  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  this  article  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  October  9. 1966.  by  Arnold 
Lewis  describing  the  termination  of  the 
on-Job  training  program  attempted  in 
Wichita,  K&ns.  Mr.  Lewis  ably  pictures 
the  conduct  of  this  progrsun  which  I  be- 
lieve la  typical  of  so  many  other  of  the 
GEO  programs  being  attempted  through- 
out the  country. 

I  commend  your  attention  to  this  ar- 
ticle: 

OoyOlNKENT'S       "No"       TO       CHANGE       BRINGS 

Bkd — On- Job     Training     Program     Good 
Bxrr — 

(By  Arnold  Lewis) 

WlcblU's  federaily  sponsored  $147,937  on- 
tbe-Job  tnOnlng  program  (OJT)  Is  officially 
off  tbe  booka. 

It  Is  off — aa  of  Sept.  30 — because  local  ad- 
minUtratora  of  the  program irankly  admitted 
It  wouldn't  work  in  Wlcblta. 

They  said  further  pursuance  would  be  a 
drain  of  tax  dollars. 

But,  when  they  sought  federal  sponsorship 
for  a  replacement  program  to  attack  the 
city's  real  employment  problem — prejob  ori- 
entation— the   government   said    "No." 

"On-the-job  training  was  a  good  idea  ' 
■aid  WUIlam  B.  Knox,  director  of  the  Wichita 
Htiman  Relations  Commission,  "but  .  .  ." 

NO  MODmCATION   BOOM 

Like  many  federal  programs,  rules  and 
regulations  are  set  at  the  national  level  and 
there  Is  no  room  for  modification  at  the  local 
level,  he  added. 

"They  tried  to  fit  the  community  to  the 
program,  rather  than  design  the  program 
for  the  community,"  Knox  said. 

A  one-year  contract  was  signed  last  Oc- 
tober with  tbe  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Biierau  of  Apprentlc^ip  Training,  calling 
for  •137.070  In  federal  fconey  to  be  siphoned 
into  the  city  for  tralnldg  programs. 

"It  was  designed  to  place  the  disadvan- 
taged Individual,  either  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed due  to  lack  of  skills,  into  on- 
the-job  training."  Knox  explained. 

On  Jan.  10.  1966,  the  contract  was  amended 
to  •147.937  and  provl(ted  that  275  Wichita 
unemployed  or  underemployed  be  placed  into 
the  program  regardless  of  age. 

"Particular  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
training  of  those  whose  education  was  too 
limited  or  generalized  to  be  of  help  in  ob- 
taining specific  Jobs."  Knox  added. 

"It  was  to  train  workers  displaced,  or  la 
danger  of  displacement,  by  automation. 

".  .  .  To  find  training  and  placement  op- 
poctunltiee  for  those  who  have  been  func- 
tioning bekxw  their  natiu-al  cai>aclty  level 
diM  to  a  lack  of  opportunity  because  of  dis- 
crlinln*tton,"  be  said. 

SfMctflccUy,  employers  wo\ild  Interview  and 
hire  perKMM  tor  up  to  six  months  at  the 
minimum  wage  of  •1.35  per  hour. 

In  turn,  the  employer  would  receive  a 
federal  reimbureement  of  up  to  •25  per  week 
for  a  maxlmvim  of  36  weeks. 


If  the  trainee  completed  his  work  satls- 
fuu:u>rily.  he  nonnally  would  remain  on  the 
Job  as  a  pernuiment  employee. 

STAFT  TRIES  TO   PROVB  POINT 

Knox  and  a  ataff  of  six.  headed  by  Mrs.  Pat 
MUler,  project  ooordinau>r.  tackled  the  pro- 
gram and  set  out  to  prove  a  point — that  the 
hard  core  unemployed  are  not  only  employ- 
able, but  trainable 

OJT  opened  shop  Oct.  14  and  innmediately 
prooeeeed  about  2O0  applicants.  It.  had  lo- 
cated 18  Job  slots  for  trfUneee  and  by  Nov.  8 
the  first  E;rc>up  went  u>  work 

The  first  problem  arose.  Most  of  the 
a\"aUable  job  slots  were  for  men.  Yet  ttiree- 
forths  of   the  applicants  were   women. 

Then  anotheir  serious  problem  cropped 
up — absenteeism.  After  working  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  trainees  failed  to  show  up  for 
work. 

One  was  asked :  "You  were  suppoeed  to  be- 
gin work  today,  why  dldu't  you?  ' 

"I  Just  couldn't  E:et  out  of  bed  on  time." 
was  the  reply.  "Elesldes.  I  don  t  think  I 
want  that  kind  of  Job  anyhow.  ' 

Piu-ther  oompllcating  OJT  efforts  was  the 
fact  that  starting  In  November  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  first  few  months  of 
1966,  full  employment  came  to  Wichita. 

All  but  the  hard  core  unemployed,  the  "dis- 
advantaged individual"  were  finding  Jobs. 

By  August,  the  city's  unemployment  rate 
was  only  2  9  per  cent,  compared  to  4.4  per 
cent  Ln  June  1965. 

In  a  project  progreee  report  WTitten  In 
August,  Mrs.  Miller  said : 

"This  is  a  penod  of  toual  employment,  and 
yet  the  same  group  of  individuals  continually 
m&ke  the  rounds  from  oflBce  to  office  of  the 
various  placement  agencies  In  the  city  In 
search  for  work. 

"If  these  disadvantaged  Individuals  desir- 
ing work  cannot  tie  trained  and  placed  Ln 
work  situations  during  a  period  oif  total 
employment,  what  hope  is  there  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  p>erlod  when  Jobs 
are  few  and  far  between?"  she  asked. 

CHALLENGE    IS    THERE 

OJT  personnel  had  their  challenge. 

"We  tried  to  adopt  the  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  started  ex- 
perimenting with  prejob  oiientation.  '  Knox 
said. 

Mrs.  Miller  explained  in  her  August  rejwrt: 

"Through  this  date  ...  21  women  have 
been  placed  on  the  Job,  and  of  that  number 
four  have  been  terminated  voluntarily  and 
six  have  been  terminated  Involuntarily. 

"The  vast  majority  of  involuntary  termi- 
nations result  because  women  simply  do  not 
know  how  to  jjerform  on  the  Job. 

"Pifty-three  men  liave  been  placed  on  the 
Job  since  commencement  of  the  program  .  .  . 
13  have  ternunated  voluntarily  and  7  have 
terminated  invoUuiUu-ily. 

"The  reasons  for  termination  among  male 
trainees  Is  quite  different  from  the  female. 
The  vast  majority  of  males  simply  do  not 
want  to  work. 

"They  take  iswue  on  petty  points,  cultivate 
a  problem  and  then  quit." 

Continiiine;  her  report.  Mrs    Miller  said: 

'•Bec.\use  the  dropout  rate  is  .so  great,  an 
effort  h.^s  been  m.ade  to  determine  the  rea- 
sons. It  ha.s  been  concluded  tliat  the  vast 
majority  of  individuals  simply  do  not  know 
how  to  perform  on  the  job  or  they  have 
an  attitudinal  problem  which  re.strlcts  them 
from,  w.vnting  to  perfonn  on  the  Job,"  she 
said. 

PREJOB    ORIENTATION    STARTED 

Prejob  orientation  w:vs  thought  to  be  the 
remedy  and  classes  were  organized  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis. 

The  curriculum  Included:  how  to  fill  out 
an  application,  the  importance  of  an  inter- 
view, what  an  employer  owes  an  employee, 
what  the  employee  owes  the  employer,  on- 
the-job  performance,  administering  and  re- 
ceiving criticism,  business  etiquette,  personal 


grooming  and  even  the  proper  ways  to  walk, 
sit  and  stand. 

Students  participated  In  mock  Interviews, 
In  the  application  of  makeup,  in  techniques 
of  walking  and  in  discussions  of  the  other 
subjects  covered. 

Mrs.  Miller  said  the  classes  were  received 
enthusiastically  and  that  the  students  went 
on  to  do  exceptionally  well  in  their  Job  In- 
terviews and  their  training. 

"This  approach — development  of  the  Job 
for  the  Individual,  rather  than  attempting  to 
match  the  individual  to  the  Job  already  de- 
veloped— may  prove  to  be  the  most  realistic 
method  of  defeating  the  current  high  drop- 
out rate,"  Mrs.  Miller  stated  in  her  report. 

'Only  a  trial  on  the  Job.  of  prejob  orient.T- 
tlon  class  graduates,  will  reveal  the  actual 
impact  and  results  of  the  training;  however, 
at  this  point  it  is  felt  that  it  will  be  a  very 
vital  part  of  any  successful  OJT  program 
conducted  in  this  area,"  she  added. 

LACK   or   GUIDELINES 

OJT  personnel  were  struggling  with 
another  very  difficult  situation — a  lack  of 
federal  guidelines. 

"No  written  guidelines.  Instructions,  man- 
uals or  directives  of  any  kind  have  bee.i  re- 
ceived from  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
Training,  the  Department  of  Labor  or  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  the  Wichita 
OJT  program,"  Mrs.  Miller  said. 

When  guidelines  were  requested  from  Tay- 
lor P.  Custer,  the  bureau's  regional  director 
in  Kansas  City,  he  replied  in  a  letter: 

"This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  you,  but 
we  do  not  have  an  OJT  operating  manual, 
per  se.  We  do,  however,  have  a  series  of  pol- 
icy statements  and  directives  for  Internal  use 
of  the  bureau,  but  not  for  public  distribu- 
tion." he  said. 

Many  decisions,  he  added,  were  handed 
down  from  Washington  by  telephone,  many 
of  which  "I  am  not  aware  of. 

"However,  I  can  appreciate  the  embarrass- 
ing position  in  which  this  has  placed  the 
Human  Relations  Commission,  as  well  as  the 
City  of  Wichita,"  Custer  said. 

Mrs.  Miller  said  it  was  much  like  being  a 
football  team,  "but  only  the  other  team  and 
the  referee  are  cognizant  of  the  rules. 

"Headway  and  touchdowns  are  made  only 
to  be  called  back  due  to  rule  infractions 
never  previously  explained,"  she  said. 

PAPERWORK    CONSUMING 

Much  of  her  time  spent  as  project  super- 
visor was  "usurped"  through  paperwork. 
She  explained : 

"For  example,  one  form  is  supplied  and 
used,  then  Instructions  are  received  that  the 
form  is  not  valid  and  that  reports  appearing 
on  the  first  forms  are  to  be  redone  on  the 
new  ones  supplied. 

"This  has  been  done,  only  to  receive  addi- 
tional information  stating  that  the  original 
forms  were  the  correct  ones  to  be  used,  that 
the  second  forms  are  to  be  destroyed  and  that 
the  reports  are  to  be  redone  on  the  original 
forms  once  again. 

"Very  simply,"  Mrs.  Miller  said,  "there  Is 
little  or  no  consistency  between  information 
related  by  the  local,  state,  regional,  area 
and  national  representatives  associated  with 
the  OJT  program." 

Mrs.  Miller  attempted  to  develop  her  own 
guidelines  from  the  Manpower  Training  and 
Development  Act,  under  which  the  program 
is  authorized. 

When  she  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  local 
bureau  representative,  he  "commented  that 
It  was  a  waste  of  time  since  the  original  law 
Is  no  longer  applicable  due  to  the  many 
Interpretations  Issued  by  administrative  offi- 
cials since  its  passage  in  March  1962.'' 

PBOGRAM    TURNING    POINT 

Turning  point  for  the  program  came  In 
June  when  the  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion applied  for  a  prejob  orientation  grant 
of  $158,160. 
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The  grant  was  to  finance  a  program  pat- 
terned after  the  one  with  which  the  OJT  had 
experimented  successfully. 

Tlie   answer  from   Washington   was   "No." 

Knox  explained  that  different  agencies 
under  the  Manpower  Training  and  Devel- 
opment Act  had  different  functions. 

The  Employment  Security  Division  of  the 
state  was  in  charge  of  recruitment;  institu- 
tional training  came  under  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, and,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
Training   had   charge   of   the    OJT  program. 

"The  rigidity  of  the  thing  was  prohibitive 
We  were  unable  to  get  the  coordination  nec- 
essary to  implement  such  a  program,"  Knox 
said. 

"Some  of  the  other  agencies  did  not  see 
their  functions  In  this  relationship.  It's  Im- 
possible to  get  coordination  until  such  time 
as  the  basic  concept  of  the  program  Is  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  agencies  under  the  act," 
he  added. 

Knox  was  quick  to  point  out  that  the  other 
agencies  did  not  say  they  would  not  go  along. 
"They  Just  didn't  go." 

PHASE    OUT    DECISION 

The  decision  then  came  to  phase  out  OJT. 
It  was  felt  the  program  would  not  work  in 
Wichita  without  prejob  orientation,  and 
that  was  out. 

'We  Just  weren't  getting  to  the  people — 
who's  kidding  who,"  Knox  added. 

In  the  final  analysis,  230  persons  had  been 
placed  Into  OJT  slots — 146  males  and  84 
females — of  a  total  1,111  applications  that 
were   processed. 

Of  the  230,  only  90  completed  their  train- 
ing or  remained  on  the  Job. 

The  real  crime,  said  Mrs.  Miller,  is  that  all 
the  statistics  and  all  the  experience  gained 
in  the  Wichita  program  will  be  placed  in 
cold  storage. 

She  had  asked  for  more  time  to  complete 
an  in-depth  analysis,  but  to  this  federal  offi- 
cials also  said  "No." 

Federal  government  regulations  or  not, 
Mrs.  Miller  is  preparing  a  final  report  on  OJT 
and  prejob  orientation  that  she  Intends  to 
submit — even  though  her  name  was  taken 
off  the  payroll  last  week. 


Constitution  Week  Essay  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Record, 
the  Prances  Broward  chapter,  Florida 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
have  selected  their  Constitution  Week  es- 
say contest  winners  for  the  current  year. 
It  Is  my  pleasure  to  include  the  follow- 
ing essay  by  Barry  Townsel,  of  Sanders 
Park  Elementary  School,  at  this  point  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

My  iNDivmuAL  Freedom  Under  the 
Constitution 

Freedom  under  the  Constitution  to  me 
means  a  chance  for  me  to  do  the  things  that 
will  make  my  life  a  happy  and  useful  one. 

I  hope  to  get  a  good  education  in  the  field 
that  I  choose  and  to  work  in  a  location  where 
I  can  do  the  most  good  for  others  and  my- 
self. The  Constitution  gives  me  the  freedom 
to  do  these  things. 

Voting  for  persons  or  person  that  I  feel 
are  best  to  govern  our  country,  state,  county, 
or  city  is  a  freedom  I  plan  to  enjoy  when  I 
become  twenty-one  years  of  age. 


To  worship  In  the  church  of  my  choice,  to 
listen  to  the  type  of  music  I  enjoy,  to  look 
at  the  kind  of  art  that  is  pleasing  to  my  eyes, 
to  join  the  clubs  and  other  organizations 
that  give  me  pleasure  and  to  read  the  types 
of  materials  I  choose  are  all  my  individual 
freedoms  under  the  Constitution. 


Basiness  at  Usual 


An  Art  Critic  Praises  the  Hirshhorn 
Collection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
now  has  under  consideration  H.R.  15121, 
which  would  establish  the  Hirshhorn  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant bill.  The  Hirshhorn  collection 
is  one  of  the  great  privately  owned  col- 
lections in  the  world  today — a  collection 
which  has  been  given  to  our  country  by 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  of  New  York, 
and  Greenwich,  Conn.,  a  gentleman  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  for  several 
years. 

Recently  there  was  some  criticism  of 
the  collection,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
a  letter  from  the  very  distinguished  art 
critic  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Seldis,  replying  to  this  criticism. 
Text  of  Letter  F^om  Me.  Seldis 

As  one  who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  un- 
successfully persuading  the  powers  that  be 
in  Southern  California  to  accommodate  Mr. 
Hirshhorn's  matchless  collection  In  this  area, 
I  might  be  expected  to  let  my  disappoint- 
ment in  this  campaign  stand  In  the  way  of 
fully  endorsing  the  magnlflclent  gift  to  the 
nation  that  Mr.  Hirshhorn  has  offered  to  the 
Capital  on  the  President's  invitation. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  Hirsh- 
horn Museum  will  be  a  major  step  In  having 
the  seat  of  our  national  power  Ijecome  the 
hub  of  cultural  activities  that  distinguish 
the  capital  cities  of  other  great  nations. 
Both  Americans  and  visitors  from  abroad 
will  benefit  from  Its  establishment,  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  be  undermined  by 
delaying  congressional  approval  of  the  proj- 
ect as  outlined  In  H.R.  15121  and  related 
bills. 

I  am  particularly  surprised  an*  dismayed 
by  the  objections  brought  forward  by  the 
distinguished  director  of  the  Cleveland  Muse- 
um of  Art,  Mr.  Sherman  E.  Lee.  who  seems 
to  be  the  only  notable  figure  in  the  Amer- 
ican art  world  to  oppose  this  much  needed 
project. 

Knowing  Mr.  Hirshhorn  and  understand- 
ing the  content  of  his  collection,  I  consider 
it  to  be  'a  truly  catholic  and  articulated' 
collection  assembled  by  a  man  who  not  only 
knows  but  loves  art.  Any  collection,  includ- 
ing that  of  The  Cleveland  Museum,  has  varia- 
tions in  quality.  But  to  call  Mr.  Hirsh- 
horn's gift  of  a  living  and  growing  collection 
"quixotic"  smacks  of  ingratitude  and  sour 
grapes.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lee  is  unhappy  that 
this  collection  was  formed  by  a  layman  rather 
than  by  a  professional,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  his  protest  was  written  before  the  col- 
lection's amazing  Inventory  was  published. 

I  think  that  I  speak  for  the  majority  of 
professionals  In  the  art  world.  Including  hose 
who  lost  the  chance  to  have  the  Hirshhorn 
Museum  in  their  own  community,  when  I 
respectfully  urge  .  .  .  early  passage  of  H.R. 
15121. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
coast  to  coast  the  American  public  is  con- 
cerned with  the  buslness-as-usual  phi- 
losophy the  administration  has  used  at 
home  while  we  are  engaged  in  war  In 
southeast  Asia. 

The  public's  concern  is  slowly  but  in- 
creasingly reaching  upward  into  some  of 
the  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

On  October  12  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  for  Logistics  complained 
of  the  increasing  difficulties,  including 
higher  prices,  which  confront  the  mili- 
tary in  its  attempts  to  place  orders  with 
industry  for  needed  items. 

On  October  13  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs  spoke 
of  the  imbalances  that  plague  the  U.S. 
economy.  He  is  reported  as  stating 
"There  is  Instability  In  prices'  and  "there 
Is  a  threat  of  increasing  Instability  In 
the  economy  as  a  whole." 

In  his  news  column  which  appeared 
in  the  October  12.  1966.  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Ernest  Conine  discusses  some  of 
the  shortcomings  and  results  of  the  busi- 
ness-as-usual approach  and  why  it  has 
not  worked. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  article: 

BrsiNE.ss  AS  Usual — Costly  W^at   To  Fight 

Viet  War 

(By  Ernest  Conine) 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  the  only  President 
in  American  history  who  has  tried  to  fight 
a  large-scale  war  in  a  buslness-as-usual  at- 
mosphere at  home,  and  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  it  hasn't  worked. 

Yet.  there  is  no  sign  that  the  man  in  the 
White  House  has  learned  the  lesson.  On 
the  contrary,  the  current  atmosphere  Is  all 
too  familiar. 

There  are  persistent  repKirts,  on  one  hand, 
that  U.S.  combat  troops  are  preparing  to  take 
a  major  role  in  the  Viet  Cong-infested  Me- 
kong delta. 

The  word  is  out.  too,  that  the  number  of 
American  GI's  In  South  Vietnam  will  double 
within  the  next  18  months. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Johnson  is 
packing  his  bags  for  the  trip  to  Manila. 
where  an  Asian  summit  meeting  will  be  held 
later  this  month.  And,  the  diplomatic  air- 
waves are  cracking  with  reports  of  new 
peace  feelers. 

On  the  homefront.  the  White  House  is 
leaking  word  that  the  expected  tax  increase 
next  year  may  not  be  necessary,  after  all — 
and  that  It  may  even  be  possible  to  give  the 
old  folk  higher  social  security  benefits. 

In  short,  the  President  is  still  striving 
mightily  to  be  simultaneously  a  "hawk"  and 
a  "dove"  in  Vietnam.  And,  he  apparently 
remains  convinced  that  the  secret  to  public 
support  for  the  war  lies  in  persuading  the 
people  to  think  about  It  as  little  as  possible — 
and  to  concentrate  Instead  on  the  goodies 
that  the  American  economy  hath  wrought. 

This  has  been  the  pattern  ever  since  Mr. 
Johnson  entered  the  White  House  almost 
three  years  ago. 

The  record  suggests  that  the  deliberate 
cultivation  of  a  buslness-as-usual  atmos- 
phere is  neither  good  politics  nor  the  best 
way  to  win  a  war. 
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All  during  the  Presidential  election  year  ot 
1964.  the  Infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  Into  the  south  increased;  the  military 
situation  deteriorated,  and  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment was  In  a  state  of  perpetual  crisis. 

Mr.  Johnson,  preoccupied  with  keeping  his 
lease  on  the  White  House,  postponed  the  hard 
decisions  which  had  to  be  made  until  after 
the  election. 

Exploiting  the  national  nervousness  over 
Barry  Goldwater's  outsfxjken  militancy,  the 
Preeldent's  own  campalg^n  oratory  emphasized 
his  restraint  and  desire  to  limit  the  war. 

As  the  Republicans  have  properly  reminded 
him,  he  hade  one  speech  castigating  those 
who  "call  upon  vis  to  supply  American  boys 
to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should  do  " 

Mr.  Johnson  undoubtedly  uttered  these 
words  In  perfect  sincerity  at  the  time. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  quite  possible  that  the  net 
effect  was  to  lead  Hanoi  and  Moscow  Into 
miscalculating  that  large-scale  U.S.  Inter- 
vention would  not  be  forthcoming. 

In  any  event.  It  was  sometime  during  the 
period  that  the  Kremlin  apparently  decided 
It  could  safely  step  up  Its  military  aid  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  throw  its  own  prestige 
behind  an  ultimate  Hanoi  victory. 

By  the  time  President  Johnson  decided  la 
Feb.,  1965,  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  and  to 
•end  In  marine  combat  troops,  the  Soviets 
were  too  heavily  committed  to  back  out,  even 
If  they  wanted  to.    They  still  are. 

Even  after  the  massive  commitment  of  U.S. 
ground  forces  was  begun  the  following  sum- 
mer, the  President  hung  back  from  frankly 
telling  the  country  what  the  effort  was  likely 
to  cost  In  money  and  lives. 

He  resisted  all  suggestions  that  he  ask 
Congress  for  a  resolution  speciflcally  sup- 
porting the  escalation,  and  he  never  sought 
to  instill  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  home 
front. 

Instead,  the  administration  hid  the  stag- 
gering coets  of  the  escalation  until  the  basic 
"Great  Society"  legislation  was  safely  passed. 
Last  January's  budget  message  was  a  eu- 
phoric hymn  which  seemed  to  say  that  the 
Vietnam  war  need  not  seriously  Inconveni- 
ence a  nation  as  rich  and  powerful  as  ours. 
Despite  recent  Inflationary  problems,  this  Is 
■till  the  impression  Mr.  Johnson  likes  to 
leave. 

Again,  his  motives  undoubtedly  have  been 
good.  He  wanted  to  get  his  domestic  pro- 
gram on  the  books  while  the  getting  was 
good. 

However,  the  national  mood  of  frustra- 
tion, and  his  own  faltering  popularity,  shows 
that  the  President  has  paid  a  heavy  price. 

By  playing  the  cards  so  close  to  his  vest, 
lie  has  aboolved  everybody  else  of  resFwnsl- 
biUty.  As  a  result.  Republican  militants  feel 
free  to  call  this  "Johnson's  war"  and  the 
paclftsta  get  a  more  respectful  hearing  than 
they  deserve. 

The  Communists,  viewing  the  continuing 
disunity  in  the  country,  keep  on  underesti- 
mating the  basic  American  resolve.  Russia 
gets  more  and  more  deeply  Involved. 

In  the  end.  buslneas-as-usual  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  prohibitively  expensive  way  to 
fight  a  war. 


A  Remedy  for  the  Farmers? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS         | 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10.  1966 

Mr.  QDIIliEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
fkrmen  are  becoming  more  and  more 
lost  In  the  shuffle  of  our  national  prob- 
lems. 


Because  we  have  not  ^ound  workable 
solutions  to  their  problem.?.  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  should  complicate  the  .situation 
further  by  saying  that  tunes  will  be  bet- 
ter for  them  If  the  inflationary  trend 
continues,  and  at  the  pre.sent  time  there 
seems  to  be  no  rea.son  to  bche\T  it  will 
suddenly  halt  or  even  .slow  down,  we 
must  devote  our  .skills  U)  helping  our 
farmers  and  to  pi-otectiiig  them  from 
additional  hardships. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Bris- 
tol Virginla-Tennes,sean  of  October  12. 
1966,  is  pertinent  and  of  intere.st  in  this 
regard,  and  I  include  it  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

Not  the  Remedy 

Vice  President  Himphrev  told  a  gathering 
of  farmers,  a  sliort  wliile  ago.  that:  "Today 
the  age  of  surpluses  is  .tH  but  gone.  Next 
year  will  be  a  year  for  bringing  a  substantial 
part  of  our  reserve  acreage  out  of  mothballs. 
The  farmers  of  this  nation  will  be  called 
upon  to  e-xpand  production.  This  is  .  .  . 
good  news  for  our  farmers,  for  o'ar  consumers, 
and  for  hungry  people  tiiroughout  the 
world." 

Before  becoming  too  sanguine  about  future 
production  miracles  that  will  be  expected  of 
American  agriculture,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  productivity  of  agriculture  in 
the  United  States.  Just  as  in  all  other  lines 
of  endeavor.  h:vs  rested  upon  adherence  to 
the  free  market,  private  enterprise  system. 
As  inflation  progre.'ises.  there  is  talk  of  wage 
and  price  controls  and  all  the  other  para- 
phernalia of  reginiented  systems  that  have 
brought  starvation  and  ruin  to  other  na- 
tions. It  does  not  take  a  very  long  memory 
to  recall  the  disruptions  In  supply  and  de- 
mand, the  black  markets,  and  the  scarcities 
that  were  the  consequence  of  previous  at- 
tempts to  impose  police  state  type  regtila- 
tions  on  the  .\merlcan  economy. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  no  remedy 
for  inflation.  They  are  a  guarantee  of 
scarcity. 


What  Is  Freedom? 


many  do.  The  sleeping  must  be  aroused,  the 
awakened  ones  taught,  to  appreciate  their 
valuable  gift.  Much  more  emphasis  should 
be  niade  In  the  schools;  one  year  Is  not 
enotigh  to  fully  understand  the  problems  and 
advances  our  system  of  government  has  made 
in  almost  200  years.  For.  to  preserve  free- 
dom as  it  should  be.  the  people  must  be 
educated. 

Aemncans  are  fighting  this  very  minute 
in  Viet  Nam  to  uphold  the  principles  of  free- 
dom. But  what  do  they  read  In  the  papers 
from  home?  Of  fanatics  trying  to  evade  the 
draft,  telling  the  world  that  they  are  not 
concerned  with  anyone  but  themselves,  and 
cert,ainly  not  with  whether  the  cause  of 
freedom  is  upheld  throughout  the  world. 
These  are  shining  examples  of  the  unedu- 
cated; though  they  be  in  college,  they  have 
missed  the  point  of  freedom  long  ago. 

Freedom  must  be  kept  alive.  It  must  be 
strengthened.  There  are  wrongs,  but  they 
can  be  made  right.  We  Americans  must  show 
the  world  that  our  systeTri  Is  best,  and  that 
we  know  how  it  works. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion's  Americanism  and 
government  program  recently  an- 
nounced winners  In  their  annual  essay 
contest.  I  am  pleased  to  advise  the 
House  that  a  bright  young  resident  of  my 
district.  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Aring.  received 
Ohio's  highest  award  in  competition  with 
sophomores  throughout  the  State.  I 
commend  his  thoughtful  work,  entitled 
"What  Is  Freedom."  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  as  follows : 

What  Is  Freedom? 
(By  Thom.is  A   Aring) 

Freedom  as  we  know  It  in  America  Is  a 
unique  process.  One  is  free  to  make  a  living 
as  he  pleasec.  refraining  from  infringing  on 
the  freedom  of  liis  fellow  citizen,  and  keep- 
ing within  the  boundaries  of  lav;.  One  can 
write  what  he  ple.ases.  attend  the  church 
of  his  choice,  petition  his  government,  and 
vot*  as  he  pleases. 

Freedom  Is  a  wonderful  thing:  Americana 
should  take  far  more  pride  in  tiieir  system 
Instead  of  taking  It  for  granted,  as  .ill   too 


The  1966  Issue  Is  Vietnam  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conduct 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  the  subject  of  an 
■important  article  by  Henry  J.  Taylor 
which  was  nationally  syndicated  re- 
cently, and  which  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks today. 

The  article  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
mother  of  a  young  man  who  entered  the 
Army  last  fall,  was  In  Vietnam  about  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  has  been  almost 
continually  In  combat  since  that  date 
except  for  four  trips  to  the  hospital  oc- 
casioned by  malaria,  shrapnel  wounds 
and  jimgle  infections. 

While  the  rest  of  the  country  goes 
blithely  about  Its  business,  several  thous- 
and young  Americans  are  enduring  tre- 
mendous hardship  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult conditions  in  constant  danger  of 
injury  or  death  and  the  conduct  of  this 
war  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
them,  to  their  relatives  and  their  fam- 
ilies. It  should  be  of  concern  to  all  of 
us: 

The  1966  Issue  Is  Vietnam  War 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

On  June  6.  1944.  we  crossed  the  English 
Channel.  Germany  was  defeated  11  months 
later. 

Fighting  the  enemy  In  an  expanse  of  65 
million  square  miles,  we  defeated  Japan  four 
years  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  Jan.  13.  1964,  heavy  Communist  units 
stood  15  miles  from  Saigon.  They  are  still 
there. 

Our  first  big  engagement  was  In  Chu  Lai 
In  August  1965.  This  spread  to  bloody  en- 
counters In  the  la  Drang  Valley.  Today  we 
still  hold  securely  neither  Chu  Lai  nor  tlie 
la  Drang  Valley. 

In  September  1965.  our  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  saw  the  Red  Chlnes«  deliver  5.000 
transpoii;  loads  of  war  materials  to  Tchepone. 
Laos.  100  miles  east  of  Savannakhet  on  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  The  trail  remains  open 
and.  by  official  statement,  traffic  is  heavier 
than  ever. 


October  14,  1966 
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On  August  5.  1966.  we  retaliated  for  at- 
tacks In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  We  began 
bombing  North  Viet  Nam.  Thirteen  months 
later  we  are  still  bombing. 

•What  has  been  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  analysis? 

On  February  5.  1963.  he  announced:  "By 
every  quantitative  measure,  we  are  winning 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam."  On  October  3,  1964: 
"The  major  part  of  the  U.S.  military  task 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965.  although 
there  may  be  a  continuing  requirement  for  a 
limited  number  of  training  personnel.  " 

At  a  press  conference  March  2,  1966,  after 
successively  increasing  his  estimates  of  how 
many  men  we  must  send  from  12.(X)0  to 
40.000,  then  to  75.000,  then  to  175.000,  Mr. 
McNamara  ticked  off  a  figvire  of  235.000. 

Today  we  have  305.000  men  in  Viet  Nam, 
not  including  the  Seventh  Fleet,  in  an  area 
smaller  than  the  state  of  Michigan. 

The  cream  of  the  crop  of  our  Army, 
Marines,  Navy  and  Air  Force  is  there. 

The  Pentagon  confirms  that  firepower  Is 
greater  than  at  any  time  or  place  In  World 
War  II. 

The  First  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile)  in 
tlie  central  zone  is  the  moct  powerful  (and 
expensive)   force  of  its  size  ever  assembled. 

All  this  is  backed  up  by  such  constructions 
as  the  $1  billion  base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  the 
tremendous  Sattahip  complex  in  Thailand 
and  airdromes  at  Udorn,  Nakhon.  Korat,  Don 
Mang.  etc. 

Even  our  vast  Strategic  Air  F\>rce.  based 
on  Guam  and  not  designed  for  such  missions, 
is  employed  nearly  around  the  clock. 

High-altitude  Navy  planes  designed  to  carry 
nucle;xr  bombs  are  flown  off  carriers  on  tree- 
top  missions  as  if  they  were  attached  to  the 
infantry. 

Wo  know  we  have  lest  500  aircraft  in  Viet 
Nam.  but.  shockingly,  the  American  people 
do  not  truthfully  know  our  casualties. 

The  Defense  Department  misleads  us  about 
these.  It  gives  out  tlie  number  "killed  in 
action"  dtiring  each  seven  preceding  days. 
This  limited  figure  gets  the  headlhies,  but 
we  are  not  shown  the  total  number  of  dead, 
for  the  figure  does  not  Include  those  who 
have  died  a-s  a  result  of  wovuids  suffered  pre- 
viously, or  from  plane  and  helicopter  acci- 
dents, or  disease. 

Few  of  our  troops  take  their  heaviest 
casualties  in  combat.  Along  with  accidente, 
about  60  per  cent  have  been  caused  by  mines 
and  booby  traps.  Less  than  40  per  cent  of 
our  GIs  In  Viet  Nam  hospitals  are  wounded; 
60  per  cent  are  down  with  tropical  diseases. 

It  is  outrageous  to  permit  administration 
spokesmen  to  claim  the  Viet  Nam  war  should 
not  be  an  Issue  In  congressional  elections. 

The  Issue  Is  the  conduct— the  conduct— of 
this  horrible  unwou  war. 

If  the  Republicans  fail  to  make  it  the 
Issue,  they  i^ill  be  utterly  laithle.ss  to  the 
American  people. 


The  Briarpatch  Gets  Thornier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  J  Include  the  following : 

The  Briarpatch  Gets  Thornier 
'     (By  Louis  Stockstill) 
After  Congress  wiped  out  the  principle  of 
recomputatlon  for  retired  pay  of  the  Armed 


Forces,  I  wrote  that  the  reeult  was  going  to 
"make  Brer  Rabbit's  briarpatch  look  like  a 
putting  green." 

To  show  some  of  the  complexities  of  sub- 
stituting a  new  system  (the  Coneumer  Price 
Index  formula)  I  projected  the  first,  hypo- 
thetical CPI  increases  which  would  take 
place,  and  demonstrated  tbe  kind  and  type 
of  Inequities  which  would  result.  Subse- 
quently—and before  the  system  became 
fully  operable — DoD  went  to  Congre«  in  the 
siunmer  of  1965  and  admitted  that  the  CPI 
formula  was  ttirnlng  out  to  be  "unrespon- 
sive" and  would  have  to  be  revamped  This 
was  done  and  retirees,  at  the  same  time,  were 
granted  a  pay  boost. 

Now.  the  revised  CPI  formula  is  nboiit  to 
produce  the  first  pay  Increase  for  military 
retirees — and  the  result  Is  going  to  be  even 
more  astounding  than  anyone  had  imagined. 

Why?  Because  It  is  going  to  give  some 
military  retirees  more  money  tlian  tliey 
would  get  If  they  were  required  to  recompute 
their  paychecks  on  the  basis  of  current  active 
duty  pay  scales. 

In  addition  to  the  examples  cited  on  page 
one.  here  are  others:  At  present,  biu^ed  on 
new  pay  rates  which  took  effect  on  1  July  this 
year,  an  active  duty  lieutenant  colonel  or 
commander  n-ith  20  years'  service  receives 
$958.50  per  month.  If  all  retiree^  in  that 
same  rank  and  with  the  same  lengtli  of  serv- 
ice were  required  to  recompute  their  retired 
pay  on  the  basis  of  the  active  duty  rat*-,  they 
would  receive  $479.25  per  month. 

However,  those  who  retired  between  1  Oct 
1965  and  1  July  1966  currently  are  receiving 
$464.40  in  retired  pay.  If  a  CPI  increase  of 
4';  goes  into  effect  on  1  December  (as  i,s 
expected )  these  officers  will  receive  a  p.iy 
boost  of  about  $18.50  per  month  wliicli  means 
that  their  total  paycheck  will  be  about  $483 — 
or  about  $4  more  per  month  than  if  recom- 
putatlon still  existed. 

Those  who  have  retired  since  1  July  this 
year  are  now  receiving  $479.25  in  retired  pay. 
Their  checks  will  be  boosted  to  about  $498  if 
the  CPI  Increase  is  4';  .  This  means  Uiey 
will  be  receiving  about  $18  more  per  month 
than  if  recomputatlon  still  existed. 

Some  others  of  the  same  rank  and  length 
of  service  will  be  receiving  approximately 
$476  per  month  In  retired  pay.  or  only 
slightly  less  than  they  would  receive  under 
recomputatlon.  Still  others  will  be  getting 
lesser  and  lesser  ajnounts.  And  those  who 
benefit  most  (If  they  wlU  forgive  our  saying 
so)  are  those  who  should  benefit,  least,  since 
they  already  are  receiving  the  highest  retire- 
ment checks. 

But — as  we  predicted  long  ago — tlie  briar- 
patch gets  thornier  and  thornier,  and  tho&e 
who  planted  and  nurtured  it  must  soon  sUtrt 
harvesting  the  thorns. 


Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith  a 
poem  in  prose  concerning  our  most  pre- 
cious commodity — freedom.  It  Ls  au- 
thored by  Mr.  A.  W.  Rowland,  of  1321 
Ynez  Place,  Coronado,  Calif.,  and  is  so 
erstwhile,  appropriate  and  beautifully 
done  that  I  wanted  all  Members  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  and  savor 
this  masterpiece.  Appended  to  the  poem 
was  a  note  by  the  author : 


In  these  times.  Isn't  this  a  good  thotight 
to  spread? 

I  certainly  concur  with  A.  W.  Rowland, 
and  commend  not  only  the  beauty  of  the 
rhetoric,  but  the  basic  thoughts  to  all 
who  would  see,  perceive,  and  act  pru- 
dently. 

The  poem  follows: 

Freedom 
Who    try    by    force    to    manacle    the    mind 
Are  tyrants  and  could  disunite  mankind 
Tlie  ever  "dead'nlng  hand  of  gove'-nment" 
Shackles  the  soul  and  warps  It  Impotent. 

To  happiness  there's  one  unfailing  key 
And  that  Is  Freedom.     And  our  destiny 
Clear  calls  tis  to  be  leaders  In  the  van 
Of  fighters  for  the  dignity  of  man. 

Crod  give  us  strength  and  wisdom  in  the  fight 
And  understanding  hearts  U)  guide  aritrht 
The  world  wide  surge  to  free  the  fettered 

hands 
Beseeching  us  from  joyless  captive  lands. 

Who  stagger  'neath  the  cross  of  tyranny 
Unceasing,  changeless,  struggle  to  be  free 
Soon  shall  the  slave  reclaim  his  soul  ag.nn. 
Soon  Join  the  happy  family  of  men. 

United  in  dynamic.  pot«nt  might 
The  F^ee  keep  lit  their  friendly  beacon  light 
To  guide  men  home  to  Truth  and   Dignity 
Fi.>r  men  in  chains  shall  once  again  be  free. 


Views  of  Small  Businessmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

OF    ALASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Friday,  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
letter  written  by  George  Burger,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  to  Chairman 
Rand,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  &s 
follows: 

National  Federation  or 

Independent  Business 
San  Mateo.  Calif..  September  If,   1966. 
Hon.  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
Oiairman.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Rand:  I  noted  in  the  Press 
recently  that  you  will  address  the  Tire  Deal- 
ers Convention  in  Chicago  early  in  October 
and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you 
offering  some  suggestions  for  you  to  explore 
in  making  your  remarks  before  the  tire  dealer 
group. 

When  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  becitme 
Law  In  the  Summer  of  1936.  the  writer  and 
many  others  in  independent  tire  dealer  ranks 
believed  that  our  day  In  court  had  arrived,  in 
fact.  It  was  the  Magna  Carta  for  the  future 
of  Independents  In  the  rubber  tire  industry. 
Their  views  were  confirmed  by  the  i.rtlon  in 
'36  of  Goodyear  cancelling  the  Sears  contract 
and  st.ating  officially  "couldn't  Justify  the 
price  under  the  law."  This  was  followed 
some  30  to  60  days  later  by  Goodrich  can- 
celling the  Atlas  contract  (Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey).  They  also  stated  "couldn't 
Justify  the  price  under  the  law."  Note  from 
that  point  on  the  Increasing  numbers  of 
private  brand  tires  made  by  many  tire  manu- 
facturers.    The   question  has  been    "Is   the 
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quality  equal  to  manufacturers  advertised 
brands  or  Inferior  quality?"  Another  ques- 
tion In  the  minds  of  many  has  been  "When 
wlU  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  ever  be  vigor- 
ously enforced?" 

It  was  a  matter  of  common  Information  at 
tbe  time  i!he  R-P  Act  become  Law  that  tba 
store  managers  of  thoae  tire  manufacturing 
companies  operating  retail  stores  stated  time 
and  time  again  openly  "How  could  the  rubber 
companies  justify  the  operation  of  these 
stores  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act?" 
How  often  have  I  followed  through  on  this 
with  a  request  of  the  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  operation  of  these  stores — if  they 
were  oi>eTating  within  the  framework  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.    Nothing  was  done. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  it  took  an 
Act  of  Congress  after  a  25  year  fight  Insti- 
tuted In  the  first  instance  by  the  writer  and 
then  followed  through  consistently  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  to  cor- 
rect this  rank  excise  tax  discrimination  en- 
Joyed  by  the  tire  manufacturers  owning  and 
operating  retail  stores  where  on  the  other 
band,  independent  retailers'  stock  of  tlrea 
and  tubes  were  taxed  the  minute  they  be- 
came In  possession  of  the  stock.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  HJl.  318,  PubUc  Law  89-523.  Au- 
gust 1.  I960. 

Then  an  Important  provision  of  the  Act 
clear  and  to  the  point  was  the  Quantity 
Dlacount  Proviso.  It  was  the  writer's  action 
In  private  capactly  and  then  followed  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness through  Its  nationwide  membership, 
urging  action  on  the  Quantity  Discount 
Proviso  for  the  rubber  tire  Industry. 

Check  the  Record  of  the  action  within 
the  Commission  in  the  handling  of  that  im- 
portant Provision  of  the  Law  and  it  seema 
rather  strange  that  during  a  Federal  Court 
hearing,  the  Judge  presiding  stated  openly 
In  the  Court  that  it  would  appear  to  him 
that  tbe  Commission  never  wanted  to  in- 
Toke  the  Rule.  No  action  has  ever  been  in- 
stituted by  tbe  Commissioner  to  revive  the 
Qtiantlty  Discount  Proviso. 

It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  In  a  staff 
report  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, 83rd  Congress,  First  Session.  July  27, 
1953,  page  4.  "Manufacturer  Owned  Retail 
Stores  and  Other  SelUng  Activities  Poses 
Serious  Threat  to  the  Small  Independent 
Dealers."  In  1966,  company-owned  stores 
have  Increased  and  all  other  activities  of 
tbe  tire  manufacturers  in  the  retail  field. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  an  authoritative 
source  In  tbe  tire  manufacturing  end  of  the 
Industry  remarked  to  the  writer  within  the 
past  two  years,  "That  the  independent  deal- 
er la  through." 

So,  I  believe  the  subject  matter  as  out- 
lined above  might  be  of  interest  in  your 
remarks  before  the  tire  dealers  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Positive  action  by  the  Commission  at  this 
late  date  might  save  the  life  of  the  few 
remaining  real  Independents  in  this  major 
Industry. 

Sincerely, 

George  J.  Buhcer. 

Vice  President. 


RepobEc  Day — Tbe  Mdag^asy  Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NIW    TOBK 

IN  TBZ  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  POWEXIi.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  today  to  com- 


mend the  people  of  the  Malagas;y  Repub- 
lic on  their  observ'ance  of  Republic  Day; 
and  extend  warm  greetings  to  Ills  Elxcel- 
lency  Phlllbert  Tslranana,  President  of 
the  Republic;  and  His  Excellency  Louis 
Rakotomalala,  Ambassador  of  l.he  Mala- 
gasy Republic  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  on  October  14,  1958,  that  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed  as  an  autono- 
mous state  within  the  French  commu- 
nity. Shortly  thereafter  a  co.i.stitution 
was  adopted  in  April  1959  and  her  first 
President.  Philibert  T.sii-anana,  was 
elected  In  May  1959.  An  independent 
republic  was  proclaimed  on  Jun^;  26.  1960. 

The  Ropublic'.s  principal  component  is 
Madagascar,  an  island  almost  the  size  of 
Texas.  It  is  situated  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Africa,  but  has  still  played  an 
active  role  in  matters  relatin,'?  to  the 
African  Continent.  Its  membership  In 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity — 
OAU — and  the  Organization  Commune 
Africalne  et  Malagache — OCAM — attests 
to  the  fact  of  its  dedication  to  further- 
ance of  good  relations  with  its  African 
neighbors. 

The  United  States  has  attempted  to 
assist  the  Malagasy  people  In  their  ef- 
forts at  creating  a  more  pro.sperous  na- 
tion. To  this  end.  our  AID  programs, 
though  modest  have  concentrated  on 
Items  such  as  agricultural  development 
aind  extension  work,  and  policu  commu- 
nications. 

I  salute  the  people  of  the  Malagasy 
Republic  on  their  observance  and  wish 
them  every  success  in  their  quest  for  a 
more  prosperous  country. 


Friendship  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTES 
Friday.  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  enthusiastically,  joins 
those  who  have  applauded  President 
Johnson's  appeal  to  the  Russian  people 
for  a  new  era  of  friendship  and  under- 
standing. 

The  Inquirer  bases  its  commendatory 
editorial  on  the  President's  recent  mes- 
sage in  the  magazine  Amerika.  dis- 
tributed in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  believe,  say  the  newspaper  editors, 
along  with  the  P:-esident  that  "our  people 
are  more  naturally  friends  than  ene- 
mies." They  comment  that  it  may  be  a 
Utopian  dream  to  hope  that  the  two 
countries  could  exchange,  as  the  Presi- 
dent suggested,  the  means  of  achieving 
common  friendship  and  prosperity.  But 
the  editors  insist  it  is  a  good  dream  and 
the  President  has  done  well  to  try  to  give 
It  practical  meaning. 

Building  bridges  of  friendship  with  the 
Russian  people,  they  add,  is  a  laudable 
project. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
similarly  Interested  In  Improved  relations 
among  peoples  of  the  world,  I  present 
this  editorial  for  the  Record: 


[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 

Oct.  1.  1966] 

FRiENDSHtp  Message 

We  do  not  suppose  that  many  ordinary 
Soviet  citizens  gained  access  to  the  magazine 
"Amerika"  which  carried  President  Johnson's 
appeal  to  the  Russian  people  for  a  new  era 
of  friendship  and  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  true  that  the  few  Moscow  newsstands 
at  which  the  publication  was  made  available 
had  long  lines  waiting  before  it  went  on 
sale  and  the  issues  were  quickly  snapped  up. 
We  may  hope  that  the  buyers  were  actual 
readers  who  took  the  periodical  home  and 
showed  it  to  friends  as  well.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  them  may  have  been  agents 
planted  in  line  to  enable  the  government  to 
go  through  the  motions  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  its  cultural  exchange  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  without  ac- 
tually fulfilling  them. 

Large  bundles  of  "Amerika"  are  returned 
every  month  to  the  United  States  Embassy 
with  the  explanation  that  they  can't  be  sold 
because  not  enough  Russians  are  interested. 
In  light  of  the  rush  to  buy  the  few  available 
on  the  stands  and  the  quick  sellout  claimed 
by  newsstand  operators  that  has  to  be  a  de- 
ception. Nevertheless.  U.S.  officials  believe 
enough  copies  are  honestly  distributed  to 
make  it  worthwhile. 

We  certainly  hope  so.  We  hope  eppeclally 
that  President  Johnson's  proffer  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Russian  people  in  the  current 
issue  has  reached  many  of  those  for  whom 
It  was  Intended.  We  believe,  along  with 
the  Preslednt,  that  "our  people  are  more 
naturally  friends  than  enemies."  It  would 
be  of  mutual  beneflfr  to  both  countries  to 
"exchange  goods  and  Ideas  and  technology^ 
all  the  means  of  achieving  common  friend- 
ship and  prosperity."  It  might  be  im- 
measurably greater  benefit  to  mankind  as  a 
whole  if  such  a  peaceful  accommodation 
could  be  arranged. 

Possibly  that  Is  only  a  Utopian  dream.  It 
Is  a  good  dream,  nevertheless,  and  President 
Johnson  has  done  well  to  try  to  give  it  prac- 
tical meaning.  No  opportunity  should  be 
neglected  to  repeat,  or  find  new  ways  to  ex- 
press, such  assurances  of  friendly  intentions. 

Building  bridges  of  friendship  with  the 
Russian  people  Is  a  laudable  project. 


Obstruction  of  Armed  Forces 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12047)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  an  excursion  in  futility,  a 
fact  that  is  known  to  everj'one  on  this 
floor,  and  with  no  effort  to  keep  it  secret. 
The  dijstinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays],  and  others  have  stated  in 
the  debate,  with  no  denial  from  any  quar- 
ter, that  there  Is  no  Intention  of  push- 
ing the  bill  to  a  vote  in  the  other  body. 
The  89th  Congress  is  about  to  die. 

If  there  were  any  serious  thought  of 
this  bill  becoming  a  law  I  am  sure  there 
would  have  been  greater  care  In  Its  draft- 
ing. I  know  of  no  better  lawyer,  and 
certainly  no  finer  gentleman  than  our 
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able  colleague,  the  gentleman  fiom  'Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Tuck  I,  who  will  go  down 
In  history  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
Governors  In  the  long  and  brilliant  story 
of  'Virginia.  I  regard  the  gentleman 
fiom  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord],  a  former 
speaker  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  a  lawyer  of  the  finest 
capacity,  with  a  penetrating  legal  mind. 
There  are  others  on  the  committee  who 
could  be  depended  upon  to  oversee  a 
better  job  of  legislative  drafting  If  the 
pi'oduct  they  were  worldng  on  had  any 
sei-ious  ambition  of  making  the  statute 
books. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
ever  the  part  of  wisdom,  certainly  not  in 
the  role  of  a  statesman,  to  fliil  with 
futility. 

As  I  read  the  bill  we  have  before  us  it 
could  be  interpreted  to  forbid  the  exten- 
sion of  medical  aid  through  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  to  American  prisoners 
of  war.  I  would  not  want  that  on  my 
conscience.  It  surely  would  make  It  a 
felony  to  give  medicine  to  a  dying 
enemy — and  I  do  not  know  If  any  of  us 
would  want  to  go  that  far.  After  all,  we 
do  have  some  reservations. 

The  office  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  assured  us  that 
our  national  security  requires  no  further 
penal  enactments  to  meet  evei-y  demand 
of  the  present  situation. 


Peaceful  Engagement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  major 
move  of  Imaginative  statesmanship 
President  Johnson  refashioned  the  lim- 
ited goal  of  coexistence  with  Eastern 
Europe  into  the  more  positive  objective 
of  peaceful  engagement. 

Editorials  in  the  'Washington  Evening 
Star  and  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin award  the  President  high  marks  on 
his  awareness  of  the  realities,  the  sensi- 
ble character  of  his  speech,  his  willing- 
ness to  join  deeds  w:th  words,  and  on  his 
optimistic  tone. 

Surely  we  all  share  the  President's 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
European  countries  will  respond  to  his 
bold  challenge. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  submit  them  for  publication  In 
the  Record  : 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Oct.  ID.  1966] 

His  Goal — Peaceful  Engagement 

President  Johnson's  discussion  last  week 
of  his  objectives  in  Europe  deserves  high 
marks  on  at  least  three  counts — its  aware- 
ness of  the  realities.  Its  sensible  character 
and  a  tone  that  was  hopeful  despite  an  ob- 
vious recognition  of  the  difficulties  which  He 
ahead. 

The  address  to  the  National  Conference 
Of  Editorial  Writers  did  not  concern  Itself 
with  Viet  Nam,  nor  was  it  designed  to  do 
so.     In  fact,  the  President  mentioned  that 


war  only  once — when  he  said  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  let  our  differences  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  Viet  Nam  prevent  us  from 
exploring  all  opportunities  for  improving  the 
political  climate  in  Europe.  If  there  is  new 
hope  with  respect  to  the  Vietnamese  war. 
it  will  be  found  elsewhere — in  such  things  as 
the  recent  interesting  undertakings  and 
cryptic  comments  of  Indonesia's  Adam  Malik. 

Of  Europe,  the  President  said:  "We  know 
the  world  is  changing.  Our  policy  must  re- 
flect the  reality  of  today — not  yesterday." 
Our  objective,  lie  went  on  to  say.  "is  to  end 
the  bitter  legacy  of  World  War  II' — to  move 
on  "from  the  narrow  concept  of  peaceful  co- 
existence to  the  broader  vision  of  peaceful 
engagement." 

The  details,  the  initial  steps,  which  the 
President  believes  are  necessary  to  the  .it- 
tainment  of  his  goal  were  spelled  out  In  the 
address,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here, 
ihoiigh  perhaps  one  should  be  mentioned. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  strengthening,  the 
unifying,  of  a  Western  Europe  which  includes 
the  France  of  Charles  de  Gaulle  as  an  essen- 
tial pre-condition  to  achieving  that  balance 
of  power  which  is  needed  to  bridge  the  gulf 
that  still  divides  East  and  West.  But  the 
President  probably  had  De  Gaulle  in  mind 
when  he  said  that  "in  every  part  of  the  world, 
new  forces  are  at  the  gates:  New  countries. 
new  aspirations,  new  men.  In  this  spirit. 
let  us  look  ahead  to  the  tasks  that  confront 
the  Atlantic  nations."  In  short.  Prance  will 
not  always  be  the  Prance  of  Charles  de 
Gaulle;  new  men  soon  will  be  knocking  at 
the  gates  of  Paris. 

The  President  Is  laboring  under  no  illu- 
sion. "The  building  of  true  p>eace  and 
reconciliation  In  Etuope."  he  said,  "will  be  a 
long  process."  Still,  one  may  believe  that 
this  address  marked  a  long  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. Not  so  much,  perhaps,  because  of  any 
special  devotion  anywhere  to  peace  merely 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  But  rather  because 
peace  and  the  material  progress  which  would 
attend  It.  as  long  as  national  security  is  not 
threatened,  serve  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. It  has  long  been  our  view  that  the 
men  who  will  make  the  choice  between  war 
and  peace  In  Europe  are  rational  men — and 
that  rational  men  in  the  end  will  support 
that  which  is  beneficial  rather  than  ruinous 
to  themselves  and  their  countries. 

[Fron^  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)   Evening  Bul- 
letin, Oct.  10.  1966] 
Toward  a  "Restored  Europe" 

"Our  purpose  is  not  to  overturn  other 
governments  but  to  help  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope to  achieve  together  a  continent  in  which 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
work  siioulder-to-shoulder  together  for  the 
common  good." — President  Johnson,  in  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers.  New  York  City. 

President  Johnson's  address  Friday  on  Eu- 
rope was  notable  In  that  It  offered  specific 
and  concrete  moves  toward  the  easing  of 
East-Weet  tensions  as  well  as  a  hopeful  pro- 
posal for  the  cutback  of  Soviet  and  United 
States  forces  there. 

Mr.  Johnson  thus,  in  addition  to  removing 
any  fear  that  he  is  preoccupied  with  Asia 
and  its  problems  to  the  exclusion  of  Euro- 
pean affairs,  has  challenged  the  Kremlin 
and  the  nations  linked  to  it  to  Join  now 
in  this  effort  toward  a  "restored  Europe"  in 
which  there  is  a  real  and  not  merely  a  rest- 
less' peace. 

As  immediate  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  seek- 
ing "healthy  economic  and  culturalrelations 
with  the  Communist  states."  the  President 
recommended  the  removal  of  hundreds  of 
nonstrateglc  Items  from  the  list  of  goods 
now  restricted  from  shipment  to  the  Soviet 
bloc,  further  liberalization  of  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  travel  of  Americans  in  Eastern 
bloc  nations  and  other  moves  which  repre- 
sent a  dramatic  lowering  of  the  present  bar- 


riers to  American-Eastern  European  rela- 
tions It  is  doubtful  that  much  of  this  will 
be  implemented  before  the  elections,  how- 
ever, despite  the  fact  that  Western  Europe 
has  moved  ahead  of  us  in  this  direction. 

Tills  address  is  one  which  Mr.  Johnson 
himself  wanted  to  make.  It  represents  six 
months  of  study  by  his  Administration  of 
European  affairs. 

Mr.  Johnson  restated  this  country's  de- 
termination to  bring  about  a  srtrengthened 
and  modernized  NATO.  There  was  no  criti- 
cism of  France  in  this  regard.  The  Presi- 
dent restated,  on  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Umited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  the  continuing  desire  to  "banish 
all  nuclear  weapons  and  to  banish  war  it- 
self." 

In  an  atmosphere  of  ea,sed  U.S  -Soviet  re- 
lations President  Johnson  has  offered  deeds 
as  well  as  words  for  a  further  ad\ance  to- 
ward real  peace  in  Europe. 

The  next  move  is  up  to  Moscow  and  the 
other  Communist  capitals  in  Europe 


'Black  Genius,"  by  Joseph  Mason  Andrew 
Cox 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jo- 
seph Mason  Andrew  CoX,  who  is  my  con- 
stituent, is  a  writer  and  a  poet. 

One  of  his  poems  which  Interested  me 
and  which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
is  entitled  "Black  Genius." 

The  poem  follows: 

Black  Genius 
Black  Genius 

Ignored  by  Who's  who  among  his  peers 
Weakened  by  the  International  Color  Line 
Badly  beaten,  eyes  blackened:  but  not  blind 
Enduring  the  termltee  born  during  anony- 
mous years 
Helping    the    helpless    and     unappreciative 

without  a  fee 
Build  a  better  world  is  the  "Black  Genius's" 
most  vocal  plea. 

Bhick  Genius 

Ignored  by  praise,  smiles  and  even  a  kindly 

phrase 
His  ego  is  not  extremely  vain 
Refusing  to  postpone  today  until   tomorrow 

breaks 
The  dam  of  custom  like  a  deluging  lake 
Standing  upright  before  the  bar  of  pride 
Unmoved  by  those  who  flatter  and  deride. 

Black  Genius 

One  in  many;  many  in  one 

Hamlet.  Garvey,  Dubois.  Solomon  and  Sim- 
pleton 

Washington  and  Dunbar 

Ascending  above  the  painful  color-lines  sear 

Identified  with  known  and  unknown  and 
unimaglned  kin 

Joining  others  who  believe  there  is  a  better 
world  to  win 

Black  Genius 

Standing  upright  before  the  bar  of  courage 

and  pride 
Refusing  to  Join  the  "me  too"  side 
Joining     the     courageous      non-conformist 

kno-Ring  there  la  a  world  to  Inspire 
The  fulfillment  Is  his  fondest  desire 
While  observing  with  an  extensive  view 
Mankind  from  Nigeria  to  Peru. 

— Joseph  Mason  Andrew  Cox. 
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Muufetto  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  13,  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  which  was  proclaimed  by 
President  Johnson  on  July  8.  1966.  the 
Committee  for  Hungarian  Liberation 
Issued  a  "Manifesto  of  Freedom"  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Under  leave  granted,  I 
Insert  it  in  the  Record  : 

Committed  for  Hungarian  Liberation's 
Makifcsto  of  Prixdom 

The  Committee  for  Hungartan  Liberation's 
masembly  authorized  the  Committee's  execu- 
tive council  to  address  Hungarians  suffering 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  well  as  Hun- 
garian* living  In  the  free  world.  It  Is  sadly 
fitting  that  we  Issue  our  Manifesto  o*  Pree- 
dom  during  Captive  Nations  Week  1966,  the 
tenth  year  of  rememoranoe  of  Hungary's 
revolutionary  freedom  flght. 

The  Idee  of  March.  196<J,  has  once  again 
seen  the  raw  soree  of  Hungarians  everywhere 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  painfully  reopened. 
Hungary's  Communist  dictatorial  rule  Is  in 
a  state  of  economic  collapse  and  Ideological 
enervation.  Consequently,  Its  political  force 
haM  once  again  undertaken  a  policy  of  terror 
by  Party  courts.  Communism  has  also  grlp- 
plngly  thwarted  the  very  evident  stirrings  of 
the  Intellectual  circles.  The  dictatorship 
desperately  fears  fresh  air  because  every  draft 
of  fresh  air  and  ray  of  clear  light  could  cause 
the  downfaU  of  a  Marxism  which  belongs  to 
the  19th  century  and  which,  until  now.  has 
been  interred  In  a  state  of  mummification. 
But  the  free.  Western  world  has  remained 
open  to  the  reforms  of  progress  and  there 
are  no  traces  left  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  conditions  against  which  Marx 
launched  battle  In  the  19th  century.  In 
absurd  and  painful  Irony,  however,  all  these 
evils  can  be  found  In  the  lives  of  Hungarians 
"living""  under  Communist  dictatorial  rule 
today.  Communism  in  Hungary  and  else- 
where has  been  forced  to  resort  to  state- 
capltallsm  and  state-exploit  because  Com- 
munism can  keep  econcnnlc  control  In  Ita 
hands  only  by  these  means.  As  a  result. 
Communism  In  Hungary  must  desperately 
cling  to  a  "vote" — which  Is  one-party  and 
one-list  only.  Under  this  system  a  man  must 
vote  but  he  must  not  elect. 

In  1966.  ten  years  after  Hungary's  revolu- 
tionary freedom  fight.  It  Is  also  obvious  that 
the  Oreat  Race  of  the  Atomic  Age  has  pur- 
sued Communist  dictatorship  Into  a  suicidal 
trap.  The  Rules  of  the  Race  force  Commu- 
nist dictatorships  to  utilize  and  strive  for 
acientiflc  and  technical  knowledge.  The 
tact  is.  however,  that  modern  knowledge  and 
modem  science  cannot  endure  restraint — 
cannot  therefore,  endure  the  yoke  of  a 
dead  ideology  which,  even  as  corpse,  remains 
chained  to  the  19th  century. 

8o  that  Communist  dictatorships  today  In- 
cite and  make  It  their  program  to  overthrow 
an  old  Western  World  which  Is  really  non- 
existent— a  19th  century  economic  and  po- 
litical orthodoxy.  At  the  same  time,  on  the 
bilane  highways  of  today's  Western  cities, 
the  representatives  of  these  same  Commu- 
nist dicta torstilpe  beg  for  food  while  spying 
for  scientific  secrets. 

It  U  one  of  the  most  frightening  develop- 
ments of  our  day  that  in  these  troubled  times 
of  the  Marxist  Experiment,  dictatorships  Im- 
poae  their  weight  with  fullest  cruel  force  on 
Hungarians  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — ^in- 
cluding Hungarians  in  other  Iron  Curtain 


states.  The  dictatorships  weight  themselves 
with  this  force  becaxise  they  well  know,  as 
the  Hungarian  p>eople  know  only  too  well, 
that  Hungarians  not  only  never  favored  the 
Marxist  Experiment,  but  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Hungary  was  always  allied  to 
the  Western  World  and  It  is  allied  today — 
in  hope.  In  spirit.  In  intellect,  and  in  litera- 
ture. Hungary  seeics  and  deslies  Western 
progress  today,  even  if  this  tottering  East- 
em  dictatorship  inflicts  a  serieti  of  brultal 
blows  upon  it.  Most  seruiu."!  retaliation  and 
reprisal  have  been  the  result  of  this  Hun- 
garian attitude.  It  is  for  this  renson  that  we 
view  the  fate  of  Hungarians  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain — rrsrardless  of  which  Ii-on  Cxirtain 
country  they  are  in — with  such  a  sense  of 
Increasing  apprehension.  We>gee  the  agony 
of  the  dictatorships.  fru.s'raJflHl  In  the  great 
trap  of  the  Atomic  Aee  T?h^  And  we  fear 
the  expected  blows  For  these  blows  will  be 
the  blows  of  the  mad,  and  they  will  be  the 
blows  of  the  blind. 

Tlie   dlcUitor.ihlp    c;\n    not    admit   failure. 
It  believes  that  it  will  survive  its  latest  trial. 
And.  It  believes  that  in  the  process,  it  will 
destroy  and  smash  ui  minute  particles  the 
Hungarian   people.     ThtKse  who  rLse  against 
the    dictatorship,    n.ean'A  hile.    will    meet    all 
Its  fury  and  will  simply  dis.sappecj;  they  will 
be  broken  into  pieces  of  themselves.    In  that 
process  of  destruction,  the  dictatorship  builds 
walls  and  prevents  the  mas.ses  from  hugging 
their   Western    brothers.      For    walls   are   not 
only  built  in  Berlin.    The  dictatorship  strives 
to  build  a  wall  oJ  hatred  between  us,  too.     A 
wall  between  the  Hunijarian  people  suffering 
behind  the  Iron  Cxiru^in  and  the  Hungarian 
emigrant  living  his  struggle  in  the  free  world. 
The  Committee  for  Huii:^arian  Llteration  has, 
however,   caxight  sight   of   their   aims.     Our 
program    is   smiple:    we   will    raze    the   wall, 
and  we  wnll  bring  about  a  meeting  of  Hun- 
garian peoples — within  a  formula  of  a  free, 
New  Hungary.    We  conceive  this  formula  for 
the  formation  of  a  free  New  Hungary.     And 
New  Hungary  will  be  born  m  the  latter  half 
of  the  20th  century  as  a  natural  development 
of  Western  Christiiinltys  spirit  of  humanl- 
tajlanLsm,  and  the   Hunt;arian   people's  his- 
toric  life  dating  back   a   full   one  thousand 
years  to  political  existence.    For  one  thousand 
years.  Hungarian  people  have  preached  Chris- 
tian.  Western  humaiutariaiilsm    X)  the  East. 
We  have  done  our  preaching  not  only  in  stale 
political  sli>g:ins.   but   with  action— intellec- 
tual. p<jlitlcal,  exemplary.    We  have  preached 
throtigh  books,  and  we  have  preached  through 
freedom  fights.     And  we  preached  not  only 
for  the  best  Interest  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple, but  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  entire 
Carpathian    Basin.      In    the    same    way.    of 
course,    ten    years    ago,    with    the    blood    of 
teenage  men  and  women  we  preached  with  a 
freedom  fight.     It  was  In  our  best  Interest, 
but  that  Is  not  all      It  w;i£  In  the  best  Inter- 
est of  every  captive  people.    And  It  demanded 
and  brotight  forth  a  mellowing  from  the  dic- 
tatorships  In   all    the    Central    and    Eastern 
European  nations  of  the  Soviet  Bloc,  deeply 
affecting   all   the   states   of   the   Soviet  Bloc. 
So  let  us  admit  and  let  tis  be  assured:  there  Is 
little  need  for  despair.     The  40,  the  20,  and 
the  10  years  of  forced  separation  have  muti- 
lated  Hungary   with   pauiful   experiences   of 
varying  degree.     But  that  Is   not  all.     In  a 
way.  the  separation  and  the  pain  have  also 
enriched  the  Hungarians.    And  if  we  remain 
faithful  to  and  have  full  knowledge  of  the 
existence    and    meaning    of    the    Hungarian 
Task,  then  the  40,  the  20.  and  the  10  years 
of   separated   Hungarian   existences   can   re- 
deem   each    other.      Together    In    Christian 
fellowship  and  In  the  propagation  of  Western 
Freedom,  they  can  suddenly  bridge  and  unite 
the  Carpathian  Basin.     It  is  exactly  for  this 
reason  that  we  must  face  and  .-speak  to  each 
other.     It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  mtist 
make  our  voices  audible  to  each  other  above 
the    various    Iron    Curtain    border    barriers. 
Our  voices  must  climb  in  belief,  our  voices 


must  scale  above  the  various  walls  of  hate 
which  Communism  has  built  with  such  dili- 
gence. 

We  must  make  It  otir  duty  to  propagate 
our  Manifesto  of  Freedom  to  every  Hun- 
garian group  in  no  matter  what  country 
that  group  has  its  home.  We  must  send 
messages  saying  that  emigrant  Hungarians 
living  in  the  free  world  are  faithful  to  the 
Hungarian  people.  They  are  the  loyal,  and 
not  the  prodigal  sons  and  daughters  of 
Hungary.  The  people  of  Hungary  may  have 
felt  it.  but  now  they  must  reach  the  realiza- 
tion: There  never  have  been  emigrants  more 
willing  to  sacrifice  and  wage  a  battle  for  the 
Independence  of  Hungary  and  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  Hungarian  people.  And.  remem- 
ber, then,  that  these  emigrants,  unjustly 
libeled  and  slandered,  have  fought  in  the 
direst  circumstances  when  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  rest  and  attempt  to  solidify 
their  own  personal  and  fragile  existences. 
And.  remember,  then,  these  emigrants  are 
willing  to  oppose  the  greatest  odds:  a  well 
mtiscled  and  ruthless  dictatorship  with  the 
punishing  stick  of  worldwide  organization. 
And  yet  the  flght  for  Hungarian  independ- 
ence and  for  the  Hungarian  people  has  never 
let  up.  The  Hungarian  people  must  have 
faith  in  their  emigrants  living  in  the  free 
world — because  their  emigrants  living  in  the 
free  world  have  the  greatest  faith  in  the 
people  of  Hungary. 

The  people  of  Hungary  must  not  permit 
themselves  to  Judge  all  the  emigrants  In  the 
free  world  by  isolated  examples  of  those  who 
return  as  tourists  there.  Return  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  the  shrewdest  favor  of  shrewd 
dictators,  and  return  must  be  viewed  in  that 
light.  We  have  seen  relatives  go  back  so  that 
they  could  visit  their  loved  ones  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  one  last  time.  Those  who  re- 
turn for  this  reason  are  like  the  man  who 
visits  his  Imprisoned  brother  to  sustain  the 
other's  courage  and  faith  in  brotherhood. 
We  must  view  this  action  with  the  great^-st 
compassion:  It  Is  an  act  of  undeniable  nobil- 
ity born  of  the  deepest  human  motives.  But 
then,  there  are  others.  There  are  those  who 
return  to  Hungary  to  barter  business  deals 
with  the  prison  guards.  There  are  those  who 
return  to  Hungary  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  prison  world's  grotesque  political  circus. 
There  are  those  who  return  to  Hungary  to 
wallow  in  the  generosity  of  the  merciless. 
But,  then,  these  people  are  not  of  our  char- 
acter. Make  no  mistake.  Do  not  Judge  by 
their  actions.  Our  thinking  Is  clear:  there 
can  be  no  agreement  with  tyranny,  but  there 
must  always  be  communion  with  the  Hun- 
garian people. 

We  receive  visitors  from  behind  the  Iron 
Ciurtain  too.  Some  also  are  relatives.  They 
come  with  hearts  broken  into  little  pieces, 
and  when  they  leave,  the  p>aln  of  leaving  has 
made  the  pieces  smaller.  But  we  will  not 
speak  of  them  now.  We  speak  of  the  other 
visitors.  We  speak  of  the  emissaries  of 
tyranny.  We  speak  of  those  who  dress  them- 
selves in  a  masquerade  of  Hungarian  affairs 
and  Hungarian  folk  culture  when  they  reach 
the  free  world.  We  don't  believe  they  repre- 
sent the  Hungarian  people.  They  aim  to  pick 
apart  deviously  and  with  great  cunning  the 
emigre  world  of  Hungarians.  They  aim  to 
silence  those  whom  they  can  not  Influence 
otherwise.  Or  they  simply  aim  to  wait  out 
the  time — the  time  til,  as  Khrushchev  said 
after  the  Hungarian  revolution,  they  will 
bury  us.  Their  weapons  are  unsubtle:  the 
slipperlness  of  politicking,  the  solidity  of 
money. 

This  Is  why  it  Is  Imperative  we  meet  all 
Hungarians  within  New  Hungary's  {Xjlitlcal 
formula.  Because  If  that  meeting  takes 
place,  then  the  machinations  of  the  dic- 
tatorship will  become  Insignificant  and 
meaningless. 

And  this  Is  why  during  Captive  Nations 
Week  1966,  the  tenth  year  remembrance  of 
Hungary's  revolutionary  freedom  fight,  we 
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speak    of    the    political    formula    of    New 
Hungary. 

1.  We  demand  and  struggle  for  a  New 
Hungary  where  every  man  will  enjoy  liber- 
ties his  fellow  man  in  any  other  nation  en- 
Joys;  a  New  Hungary  where  every  man  will 
be  able  to  hold  common,  human  and  na- 
tional rights  as  his  own.  A  New  Hungary 
where  these  rights  will  be  his  without  dif- 
ferences of  party,  class,  race,  religion  or 
geographical  boundaries.  The  Hungarian 
people  are  like  other  people  of  Europe, 
America.  Asia,  and  Africa.  And  the  Hun- 
garian people  must  be  affected  by  the  same 
rights  which  affect  the  people  of  Europe, 
America.  Asia  and  Africa. 

2.  We  demand  and  struggle  for  the  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  military, 
economic,  cultural,  and  police  detachments 
from  Hungary;  and  the  simultaneous  rettim 
of  Hungarians  detained  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

3.  We  demand  and  struggle  for  the  im- 
mediate cessation  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
colonial  system  of  "he  must  vote,"  but  he 
must  not  elect."  We  demand  the  end  of  the 
one-part,  one-list  vote.  We  demand  the 
Immediate  initiation  of  a  system  of  election 
by  which  gener.al.  free,  and  secret  ballot 
elections  can  be  held.  If  needed,  we  ask 
that  this  free  election  be  supervised  by  in- 
ternational authority.  Everyone  must  be 
able  to  vote  freely  and  everyone  must  be 
able  to  be  elected  freely.  His  party,  his 
political  allegiance,  must  be  irrelevant. 

4.  We  demand  and  struggle  for  the  politi- 
cal, cultural  and  economic  independence  of 
New  Hungary.  And  we  demand  that  this  in- 
dependence be  insured.  We  demand  that  all 
military,  political,  cultural  and  economic 
pacts  and  obligations  incurred  by  the  dic- 
tatorship must  be  immediately  abrogated  by 
New  Hungary's  parliament.  The  party  func- 
tionaries, never  elected,  betrayed  the  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  intellectual  strength  of 
the  Hungarian  people — in  essence,  the  fibre 
of  the  Hungarian  nation  itself— to  Uie  Krem- 
lin dictatorship.  This  Kremlin  dictatorship, 
let  it  be  remembered,  was  itself  never  freely 
elected  and  did  not  have  the  power  to  ac- 
cept or  make  these  treaties  in  the  name  of 
the  Russian  people.  Just  as  the  Hungarian 
dictatorship  never  received  elected  sanction 
or  authorization  from  the  Hungarian  people. 

5.  We  demand  and  struggle  for  a  New  Hun- 
gary which  can  accept  and  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibility as  head  of  the  separated  Hungarian 
family.  New  Hungary  must  deny  the  valid- 
ity of  the  peace  treaties  committed  against 
humanity  and  against  nature  in  the  name 
of  the  "self-determination"  which  negated 
self-determination.  We  demand  that  New 
Hungary  never  accept  the  results  of  the  geno- 
cldal  assassinations,  the  International  sins 
committed  against  the  Hungarian  people. 
We  demand  that  New  Hungary  not  be  forced 
to  partake  In  any  regional  alignment  or 
federation  which  could  widen  the  distance 
between  separated  Hungarian  peoples  and 
today's  Hungary;  making  impossible  the 
Hungarian  task  in  the  Carpathian  Basin. 
The  task:  New  Hungary  must  build  bridges 
in  the  Carpathian  Basin,  bridges  of  human- 
itarianism,  understanding  and  Justice.  And 
the  bridges  must  be  built,  as  they  were  built 
for  a  thousand  years,  to  reach  toward  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Carpathian  Basin, 

6.  We  demand  and  struggle  for  a  New 
Hungary  which  would  grant  totally  unre- 
strained fredom  of  speech,  opinion,  religion, 
teaching,  thought,  press,  radio,  television, 
and  screen  for  all  men.  We  demand  that  all 
the  remnants  of  dictatorial  rule  in  these 
areas  be  swept  away.  Thereby,  the  Infamous 
experiment  which  attempted  to  "de-Magy- 
arlze"  Htmgarian  youth  and  attempted  to 
turn  It  away  from  Christian  and  national 
traditions,  must  be  finally  and  Irrevocably 
ended.  We  have  the  history  of  a  thousand 
years'  cause  in   the   Carpathian  Basin,  and 


our  youth  must  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
remembering  and  realizing  that. 

7.  We  demand  and  struggle  for  a  New  Hun- 
gary which  would  take  the  state's  economic 
handcuffs  from  Industry,  commerce  and 
kolkhozized  agriculture.  Exploiting  state- 
capltaUsm  must  cease.  The  state  must  not 
be  the  recipient  of  rights  in  New  Hungary. 
Individual  workers,  peasants.  Intellectuals, 
and  merchants  must  be  the  recipients  of 
rights.  They  should  be  entitled  to  free  un- 
ion, entitled  to  representation  of  their  rights, 
and,  if  they  please,  entitled  to  free  coHectivi- 
zation.  We  demand  the  immediate  cessation 
of  state  feudalism,  of  party  feiid.i",isin.  of 
kolkhozization.  We  demand  the  freedom  to 
farm  in  Hungary  again,  if  only  because  the 
kolkhozization  and  the  abortion  law  are  the 
two  forceptlps  whereby  Hungary's  children 
are  systematically  miu-dered  by  the  state  in 
embryo  status.  Care  for  eacli  others  wel- 
fare, a  neighborly  social  responsibility,  must 
be  allowed  to  develop  In  New  Hungary. 

8.  We  demand  and  struggle  for  a  New  Hun- 
gary which  win  take  its  place  in  the  free 
world  and  Its  organic  place  in  the  European 
Community — a  place  which  has  been  earned 
by  a  thousand  years  of  creativity,  labor,  and 
battle.  The  Iron  Curtain  must  disappear 
with  all  its  political,  economic,  and  psvcho- 
logical  remnants.  Only  this  will  insure  the 
unimpeded  development  of  Hungary's  intel- 
lectual, political,  and  economic  life.  The  free 
spiritual,  political  and  economic  communica- 
tion of  New  Hungary  with  the  free  world  will 
make  It  possible  for  those  persecuted  from 
their  homeland — the  Hungarian  emigrants  of 
today — to  resume  filial  ties  with  their  home- 
land. Hungarian  emigrants  today  are  the 
largest  and  the  strongest  exile  group  In  the 
free  world.  This  will  make  It  possible  for 
our  experiences,  our  knowledge,  our  contacts, 
our  finances,  to  be  of  service  in  the  founding 
of  New  Hungary.  Even  if  we  ourselves  couid 
no  longer  be  the  direct  recipients  of  the  bene- 
fits of  New  Hungary. 

9.  We  demand  and  struggle  for  a  New 
Hungary  which  will  initiate  a  system  of  uni- 
versal law  where  the  appeal  of  all  civil  and 
public  suits  would  be  made  possible.  The 
fits  of  vengeance  acted  out  by  the  dictator- 
ship must  be  eradicated  by  law.  Justice  and 
rehabilitation  must  be  granted  everyone,  be- 
ginning with  Cardinal  Mindszenty.  Re- 
habilitation must  not  be  reserved  for  parly 
members  alone.  Only  with  the  initiation 
of  such  a  system  of  Justice  will  everyone  who 
fell  victim  to  Communist  Injustice  be  Justi- 
fied. 

10.  We  demand  and  struggle  for  a  New 
Hungary  where  the  law  of  abortion  sapping 
Hungary  of  new  life  will  be  Immediately 
abolished.  We  demand  that  New  Hungary 
reinstitute  the  Hungarian  family's  ancient 
and  time  proven  role:  the  family  circle 
around  the  cradle.  We  demand  that  New 
Hungary  take  measures  to  see  that  no  Hun- 
garian families  be  exposed  to  financial  stress, 
that  no  mother  need  search  for  breadwln- 
nlng  labor,  that  no  mother  be  compelled  to 
step  outside  the  family  circle.  We  demand 
through  these  means  that  New  Hungary  re- 
turn the  Hungarian  people's  birthright  and 
take  measures  to  insure  that  birthright  by 
a  system  of  himiane  wages. 

We  demand  that  Hungary  be  returned  to 
the   Hungarian   people. 

We  struggle  for  the  birth  of  a  free  New 
Hungary. 

Captivx  Nations  Week. 
1966.  Cleveland  Ohio, 
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Press  Failure  in  Vietoam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  14.  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uitanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  distinguished  military 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  10  issue  of  the 
New  Leader  magazine,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  General  Mar- 
shall explains  why,  in  his  opinion,  most 
American  correspondents  in  "Vietnam 
are  not  reporting  the  full  storj-  of  U.S. 
combat  oi>erations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  Sedentast  Was  Correspondents: 

Press  Failure  in  Vietnam 

(By  S.  L.  A.  Marshall) 

Two  months  ago,  following  my  return  to 
the  United  States  from  Vietnam.  Major  Gen- 
eral John  Norton  and  the  main  body  of  his 
First  Cavalry  Division  Air  Mobile  fought  an 
important  battle  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
Central  Highlands  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
battle  was  remarkable  for  many  reasons.  In- 
cluding the  fact  that  it  did  not  make  one  lead 
headline   In   this  country. 

The  Division  had  been  campaigning  for 
months  on  ground  much  closer  to  its  large 
fortified  perimeter  next  to  An  Khe,  inland 
from  the  east  coast  about  30  miles.  On  the 
Bon  Song  plain  next  to  the  sea.  in  the  hills  in- 
land from  the  port  of  Tuy  Hoa  and  among 
the  high  mountains  directly  northeast  of  its 
own  base,  its  brigades  had  taken  on  major 
enemy  forces,  exterminated  most  of  them  and 
driven  the  others  from  the  field. 

Then  as  August  opened,  the  great  body  of 
the  First  Cavalry  was  lifted  and  committed 
more  than  60  miles  westward,  beyond  Plel 
Me  near  the  Cambodian  border,  iii  a  coun- 
tryside dominated  by  rugged  peaks,  covered 
with  dense  Jungle  and  rain  forest,  and  per- 
meated by  numerous  streams.  The  radical 
switch  of  scene  and  action  took  less  than 
12  hours.  For  speed  and  distance,  there  is 
no  mass  movement  of  troops  to  compare 
with  it  in  military  history. 

Thus  began  Operation  Paul  Revere  n.  the 
euphemism  chosen  by  the  political  author- 
ities to  cloak  thlb  main  trial-at-arms  in  Viet- 
nam. It  ended  on  August  26,  and  by  that 
time  Norton  had  committed  14  Battalions, 
SIX  of  them  his  own,  to  the  battle  line.  The 
statistics  of  this  battle  are  eye-opening;  it 
was  the  real  whopper  erf  the  summer.  The 
actual  body  count  of  enemy  dead  was  861, 
which  under  the  conditions  of  Jungle  war- 
fare. With  the  enemy  risking  fanatically  to 
extract  his  slain.  Indicates  destruction  of 
twice  that  number.  Two  himdred-and-two 
prisoners  were  captured,  along  with  more 
than  300  weapons,  many  of  them  crew-served. 
Confirmed  as  engaging  on  the  other  side 
were  nine  specific  North  Vietnamese  Batta- 
lions. 

So  here  in  aggregate  was  a  battle  of  forces 
far  larger  than  those  at  San  Juan  Hill  and 
El  Caney  combined,  bigger  and  more  impres- 
sive than  Pork  Chop  Hill  by  any  measure, 
bloodier  than  Cantlgny,  and  lasting  as  long 
as  Belleau  Wood.  But  no  understanding  of 
its  proportions — Indeed,  scarcely  any  aware- 
ness of  its  existence,  though  It  Involved  many 
of  their  sons — was  conveyed  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  Those  who  noted  the 
press  rep<M^  at  aU  were  entitled  to  the  Im- 
pression that  Xiie  cavalrymen  were  off  on  an- 
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Otber  wild  goose  chase  which  might  laci- 
flentally  result  in  some  slight  drawing  oT 
blood. 

Why  la  thU  ao7  The  Army  procedure  of 
playliig  down  the  sanguinary  character  of 
operations  In  the  Central  Highlands  by  label- 
ing tttch  engagement  with  some  prominent 
but  long-dead  American's  name  is  not  to  be 
blamed  (though  this  gentility  seemjs  naive 
and  definitely  conlusee  history) .  It  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  Army  to  function  as  war 
reporter  to  the  nation,  conducting  inter- 
views and  writing  feature  stories;  and  in  any 
•vent  offldsl  communiques  seem  to  have 
passed  out  of  style. 

The  deployed  Army  is  there,  ready  and 
•nzlou4  to  serve  representatives  of  all  infor- 
mation media.  Its  people  are  eeiger  to  tallc. 
They  feef  strongly  that  public  recognition 
of  the  fighting  perform&nce  of  the  troops  is 
good  for  morale.  Nor  does  the  Army  hesitate 
to  talk  at  the  grimmer  aspects  of  the  ordeal— 
lOMee,  privations,  shortages,  and  heartbreak- 
ing Incidents — because  officers  know  these 
are  part  ot  ttt  story. 

Individual  battles,  ever  the  mainstream  of 
the  fighting  story  in  Vietnam  as  in  any  other 
war.  continue  to  be  ignored  solely  because 
the  majority  of  US.  correspondents  in  Sai- 
gon don't  give  a  damn  about  them.  Perhaps 
the  repcwtera  are  ignorant  of  war  and  do  not 
wish  to  expose  their  innocence,  or  so  fearful 
of  the  front  that  they  cannot  endure  the 
thought  of  staying  with  it.  Or  perhaps  they 
stay  chained  to  their  desks  in  the  wretched 
and  rapidly-deteriorating  city  t>ecause  of 
managing  editors  who  deem  any  other  kinds 
of  "war"  stories  more  sensational,  more  worth 
having,  than  what  happens  to  troops. 

In  any  case,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
correspondents  do  not  get  to  the  front;  and 
In  that  regard  at  least,  the  American  press 
continues  to  be  derelict  In  Its  main  responsi- 
blllty.  The  story  of  the  war  is  not  being 
told  In  Its  dally  columns;  there  we  find  only 
the  tangents  and  sidebars. 

To  put  It  another  way.  there  Is  a  cynical 
faddlshness  to  war  reporting  out  of  Viet- 
nam that  contrasts  diametrically  with  every 
prior  performance,  including  Korea  and 
LetMinon.  Today's  average  correspondent 
prefers  a  piece  that  will  make  people  on  the 
home  front  squirm  and  agonize.  Never  be- 
fore. In  any  war.  has  there  been  so  much  con- 
centration on  the  off-beat  yarn  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  balanced  accounting  of  how  op- 
erations are  being  conducted. 

Even  the  television  crews  are  guilty  of  this 
attitude,  though  as  a  group,  they  are  quite 
ready  to  cope  with  battle  risks  off  and  on. 
and  go  forward  more  than  others.  Their 
trouble  Is  they  want  blood  on  the  moon 
•very  night.  It  has  to  be  a  picture  of  a 
stricken  field  or  of  some  poor  wounded  man 
mumbling  unintelligibly  as  he  is  Uttered  to 
the  waiting  chopper. 

The  off-beat  yams  fall  Into  several  famllar 
patterns,  none  of  which  promises  a  beat  any 
longer,  though  collectively  they  are  beaten 
to  death.  Any  demonstration  or  riot,  and 
especially  a  Buddhist  demonstration-riot,  is 
sure-fire  copy.  So  Is  the  terrorist  Incident 
within  the  city,  even  though  It  merely  scut- 
tles a  worn-out  barge  and  may  have  been 
an  act  of  private  vengeance. 

Then  there  Is  the  thlng-that-went-wrong 
story.  Hapless  civilians  have  been  killed  In 
every  war  fought  by  the  United  States,  but 
only  In  Vietnam,  where  they  are  far  less 
common  than  In  Prance  during  the  Invasion 
or  In  Korea,  do  they  command  first -page 
treatment  every  time. 

The  same  goes  for  the  story  about  soldiers 
dying  from  their  own  air  bombs,  mortar  fire 
or  artillery  shells.  Though  It  was  never  the 
case  In  previous  wan  when  such  Incidents 
w«re  more  frequent  and  with  less  reason, 
this.  too.  is  now  a  dependable  bell-ringer.  If 
one  correspondent  could  compile  a  large 
enough  file  of  writings  about  these  accidents. 
he  might  cop  the  PuUtlzer  prize  for  war 
reporting. 


The  war  is  being  covered  primarily  for  all 
bleeding  hearts  8uid  for  Senator  Pulbwght, 
who  casts  about  for  a  way  to  stop  It  by 
frightening  and  shocking  the  citizenry.  It 
is  not  being  reported  for  simple  souls  who 
would  like  to  know  how  it  is  being  fought 
and  how  good  are  the  chances  thfit  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  American  forces  and  their 
allies  can   bring  off  a  military  victory. 

Jack  Nortans  good  battle  of  August  m  and 
around  the  la  Drang  valley  was  not  excep- 
tional in  being  overlooked  The  same  has 
to  be  said  of  Operations  Austin  II,  Crazy 
Horse,  Hawthorne  U,  and  Ni.than  Hale, 
fought  while  I  was  forw.ird  with  tjx>ops  in  the 
weeks  of  May.  June  and  early  July.  Each  of 
these  was  a  major  battle  in  terms  of  the  num- 
bers of  troops  engaged  and  blows  dealt  the 
enemy  (Paul  Revere  I  was  minor).  None 
was  fully  reported  to  the  American  people. 

There  wiis  one  flrtsh  of  press  interest  dur- 
ing Hawthorne  11  i  the  B.ittle  of  Toumorong) 
when  Captam  Carpenter  called  down  napalm 
on  his  own  company.  Flocks  of  corre- 
spondents winged  north  from  .'Saigon  after 
the  President  mentioned  the  incident  and 
stayed  forward  almost  one  day  to  interview 
Carpenter  on  his  life  and  loves — to  the  com- 
plete disgust  of  West  Point's  one-time  Lone- 
some End-  The  episode  stays  dear  In  my 
memory  because  among  the  visitors  was  a 
30-year-old  "war  report.er"  for  a  national 
news  weekly  who.  on  hearing  f-om  Colonel 
Ted  Mataxls  that  I  was  doing  a  book  on 
the  battles  dtiring  the  southwest  monsoon, 
said  to  me:  General,  if  you  want  to  know 
how  the  fighting  here  is  working  out,  you 
must  go  to  Hong  Kong  and  talk  to  my  bu- 
reau chief:  he's  the  only  man  who  under- 
stands that  side  of  the  war."  I  needed  a 
double  take  to  be  sure  that  he  wasn't  pulling 
my  leg. 

There  are  a  few  who  stay  with  it,  who  rec- 
ognize that  the  name  of  the  gs.me  is  Being 
With  Troops,  and  requires  sharing  their  risks 
part  of  the  time.  The  story  of  Sam  Castan  of 
Look  magazine  needs  no  one  to  point  up  its 
moral.  He  accepted  the  risks  in  Operation 
Crazy  Horse  and  because  his  luck  ran  out. 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice,  though  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  have  had  It  any  other  way. 
Possibly  some  feeling  for  what  is  right  and 
what  Is  not  Is  necessary. 

I  would  also  mention  Charley  Black  of 
Columbus,  Georgia,  Bob  Boos  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  and  good  old  Jim  Lucas  of  Scrlpps 
Howard.  Jim  has  a  new  book  of  war  stories 
out  on  Vietnam;  time  will  put  him  m  the 
company  of  Ernie  Pyle  and  R.  H.  D.  There 
are  other  stickers  with  the  Marines  and  Ln 
in  Corps  zone;  I  apologize  to  them  that  I  do 
not  list  their  names.  In  eight  weeks  In  the 
field  I  saw  but  three  newsmen.  My  time  was 
8p>ent  in  II  Corps  zone,  since  It  Is  self-defeat- 
ing to  attempt  covering  too  much. 

But  I  would  still  risk  one  generalization: 
The  only  ones  who  are  willing  to  stay  with  It. 
and  who  believe  that  the  man-against-man 
play  on  the  fire  line  Is  the  thing,  are  corT«»- 
spondents  like  Black,  Boos  and  Lucas  who 
served  the  United  States  under  fire  In  earlier 
wars.  Past  service  has  made  them  Incapable 
of  trying  for  the  n.-une  without  having  the 
game. 

There  are  said  to  be  350  "war  correspond- 
ents" In  Saigon.  Tliat  Is  more  than  were  In 
Korea  and  as  many  as  we  had  In  European 
Theater  In  World  War  II.  They  are  legion, 
compared  to  what  the  national  press  sent 
forth  to  cover  the  deployments  on  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force  under  General 
Pershing  In  1917.  Any  scolding  of  them 
would  be  Invidious,  since  I  have  no  aware- 
ness of  their  personal  problems — how  their 
wives  feel  about  danger  and  urge  them  to 
play  It  safe,  what  orders  and  rockets  shower 
on  them  from  the  boss'  desk,  or  how  their 
uninformed  Imaginations  exaggerate  one 
man's  dangers  In  war. 

It  Is  enough  to  say  to  them  that  they 
may  be  defaulting  on  their  one  great  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  a  Journalistic  success  that 


will  make  life  more  pleasant  for  them  and 
their  families  in  the  future.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam Is  the  most  fascinating,  protean  and 
atory-fllled  conflict  In  which  the  U.S.  forces 
have  ever  engaged.  Its  action  Is  kaleido- 
scopic, its  small-picture  dramas  and  human 
Interest  angles  are  Infinite  In  number,  and 
Its  surprises  are  unending.  Hundreds  of  out- 
standing stories  are  missed.  The  writer  who 
cannot  get  a  book  and  a  larger  reputation 
out  of  Vietnam  within  a  brief  span  should 
quit  the  business. 

Any  reporter  can  make  a  clean  break  from 
the  sit-in  posture  simply  by  Insisting  that  his 
post  is  forward  and  his  professional  Integrity 
is  at  stake.  American  dailies  do  not  really 
throw  away  the  initial  $3,500  investment  re- 
quired to  set  up  a  correspondent  in  Vietnam. 
In  any  case,  the  man  has  a  choice  to  make, 
for  hte  main  chance  to  mature  as  a  writer 
is  cerrainly  not  in  the  noxious  atmosphere 
of  Saigon.  It  Is  not  that  the  official  briefings 
are  bad;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  a  high 
level  of  conip>etence.  The  deplorable  thing 
Is  that  young  writers  too  lazy  to  gather  the 
facts  themselves  sit  around  and  sneer  at  all 
that  Is  said.  With  the  conference  reeking 
of  pseudo  sophistication  and  half-baked 
cynicism,  perspective  inevitably  becomes 
blurred.  The  result  Is  an  accenting  of  the 
negative  and  trivial  story  that  obscures  the 
truly  important. 

For  some  part  of  the  failure  of  the  press 
corps  in  Vietnam  In  earlier  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy.  Including  the  military, 
was  Indeed  responsible.  But  that  Is  an  old 
story  and  Is  no  longer  true.  Today  American 
correspondents  are  g^ven  freer  access  to  battle 
fronts  and  bases,  with  readier  and  more 
agreeable  facilities  for  moving  about  than 
they  were  ever  accorded  In  any  war.  The 
commanders  give  them  a  warmer  welcome 
and  take  them  Into  confidence  more  fully 
than  In  times  past.  When  they  travel,  they 
are  freeloaders  and  some  of  theim,  even  on 
short  hauls  for  brief  stays,  have  the  nerve 
to  take  a  trunk  along.  Still,  the  field  Public 
Information  Officers  often  have  to  Journey 
to  Saigon  and  convince  the  reporters  that 
something  very  special  Is  brewing  before  they 
will  get  off  their  duffs  for  a  few  days. 

I  have  refrained  from  saying  anything 
about  how  this  failure  of  the  press  con- 
tributes to  the  blighting  and  confusing  of 
American  public  opinion  regarding  the  war 
and  the  national  prospects  In  It.  Indeed, 
the  topic  Is  best  dropp>ed:  there  is  no  way  to 
prove  that  the  press  failure  is  more  baneful 
than  the  deliberate  effort  of  a  few  statesmen 
In  Washington — and  of  some  speakers  before 
the  UN  General  Assembly — to  mislead  public 
opinion  by  newly  raising  false  Issues  and 
aggravating  old  fears.  Our  time  Is  the  hey- 
day of  the  fogmakers.  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  choice  but  to  suffer  them. 

F^r  removed  from  all  of  this  wavering  and 
doubt,  our  Army  In  Vietnam  hews  to  the  line. 
Troof)s  understand  their  mission,  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  do  it  splendidly.  Men 
like  General  Norton  and  his  soldiers  are  above 
feeling  hurt  that  their  deeds  go  unsung  and 
will  be  little  noted  In  the  future.  The  pity 
Is  that  a  national  will  might  polarize  around 
this  solid,  shining  and  reassuring  p>erform- 
ance,  if  we  were  but  permitted  to  view  It. 


The  United  Nations — The  Graveyard  of 
American  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALCrOflNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  trrr,     Mr,  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  speech  which  I  delivered  In 
Evanston.  111.,  at  a  United  States  Day 
rally,  on  October  24,  1963: 

TWE  United  Nations — The  Graveyard  of 
American  Independence 

My  fellow  members  of  the  constitutional 
underground,  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be 
highly  fitting  and  proper  to  examine  the  fab- 
ric and  structure  of  the  American  system 
and  the  American  way  of  life  before  w^e  toss 
it  overboard  and  follow  the  weird  music  of 
the  Pied  Piper  as  he  leads  us  to  destruction 
and  oblivion.  This  Republic  Is  something 
special,  conceived  In  liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  the  God-given  rights  of 
man.  Government  Is  the  natural  enemy  of 
man,  and  the  tendency  of  all  governments 
Is  to  extend  control  and  dominion  over  the 
life  of  the  individual.  Our  forefathers  rec- 
ognl2ied  this  tenet,  and  provided  a  limited 
government  which  would  provide  freedom 
and  Ul>3rty  without  license.  It  was  con- 
ceived with  the  idea  that  God  was  the  High 
Sovereign,  and  we  placed  our  dependence  on 
Him  to  preserve  this  a  nation  of  free  men. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  seeds  of  death 
are  implanted  in  every  individual  before  he 
draws  his  first  breath  So  also  are  the  seeds 
of  destruction  planted  in  every  nation  at  Its 
birth.  But,  as  the  life  of  man  can  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  threescore  years  and  ten. 
by  prudent  living,  self-dlsclpllne  and  eternal 
vigilance,  so  also  can  the  life  of  a  nation 
be  extended  beyond  the  normal  cycle  of  great 
civilizations.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by 
following  the  precepts  laid  down  for  vis  by 
the  founding  fathers.  Under  these  precepts 
America  has  grown  strong  economically,  mil- 
itarily and  spiritually,  far  beyond  the  fondest 
hopes  of  those  who  Instituted  our  Govern- 
ment. 

We  have  ignored  the  precepts  of  and  reli- 
ance upon  a  divine  providence,  as  set  forth 
by  Benjamin  Franklin.  We  have  Ignored 
the  precepts  of  fiscal  responsibility  set  forth 
so  clearly  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  We  have 
Ignored  many  of  the  precepts  laid  down  by 
George  Washington  In  his  farewell  address, 
Including  his  admonition  that  we  should  be- 
■ware  of  foreign  entanglements.  We  have 
shifted  our  reliance  from  God  to  man  and 
from,  spiritual  values  to  material  values. 
These  are  the  seeds  of  destruction  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

The  worst  entangling  alliance,  ever  entered 
Into  by  a  free  country,  was  the  United  Na- 
tions Treaty,  designed  and  promulgated  to 
reduce  this  country  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  Is  the  vehicle  by  which  this  Nation  sur- 
renders its  sovereignty  to  an  alien  govern- 
ment and  will  subject  every  American  citizen 
to  the  oppressive  will  of  evil  men.  I  wotUd 
like  to  quote  from  2  Corinthians  6:14  "Be 
ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbe- 
lievers; for  what  fellowship  hath  righteous- 
ness with  unrighteousness?  And  what  com- 
munion hath  light  with  darkness?" 

We  have  not  only  failed  to  give  heed  to 
the  admonitions  of  our  FVjunding  Fathers, 
but  also  to  the  admonition  of  tlie  Lord  which 
I  have  Jvist  quoted. 

Many  years  before  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  signed.  Dlmltry  Manuilsky, 
speaking  at  the  Lenin  School  of  Political 
Warfare  in  1930.  said.  "War  to  the  hilt  be- 
tween communism  and  capitalism  Is  Inevita- 
ble. Today,  of  cotirse,  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  attack.  Our  time  will  come  In 
20  to  30  years.  To  win,  we  shall  need  the 
element  of  surprise.  The  bourgeoisie  will 
have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So  we  shall  begin 
by  launching  the  most  spectacular  p>eace 
movement  on  record.  There  will  be  electri- 
fying overtures  and  unheard-of  concessions. 
The  capitalist  countries,  stupid  and  de- 
cadent, will  rejoice  to  cooperate  In  their  own 
destruction.  The  will  leap  at  another  chance 
to  be  friends.     As   soon  as   their  guard  Is 


down,  we  shall  smash  them  with  our  clenched 
fist."  This  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
and  his  prophecy  Is  coming  true  today. 

Khrushchev  said  he  would  bury  us,  but  he 
neglected  to  say  that  the  United  Nations 
would  be  the  graveyard.  When  he  made  that 
statement,  little  did  he  expject  or  hope  that 
he  would  find  so  much  cooperation  fronPhls 
Intended  victim.  By  means  of  peaceful  co- 
existence, Soviet  Russia  and  the  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy  have  been  able 
to  subvert  the  mental  and  moral  integrity 
of  a  great  portion  of  our  globe,  and  the 
march  continues  unabated. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
either  forgotten  his  oath  of  office,  or  falls  to 
understand  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  this 
country.  This  was  evident  in  a  speech  he 
made  on  the  Fourth  of  July  at  Independence 
Hall  last  year.  In  one  brief  minute,  he  turned 
his  back  on  independence  and  turned  the 
American  clock  back  186  years.  Interde- 
pendence Is  one  st«p  away  from  abject 
slavery,  both  In  the  rise  and  fall  of  every 
civUlzation.  Is  that  what  America  wants? 
Political  ties  with  Europe?  We  fought  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  break  these  bonds 
asunder.  Is  President  Kennedy  saying  that 
America  must  be  interdependent  to  survive? 
Is  he  saying  that  our  economic  structure  has 
become  so  weakened  since  he  took  office  that 
we  must  dep>end  upon  England,  Germany  and 
Jap>an  to  bail  us  out?  Unless  Congress  puts 
a  halter  on  him.  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
will  commit  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the 
sacred  honor  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  the  formation  of  a  world  govern- 
ment In  which  we  will  be  outnumbered,  out- 
gunned, and  outvoted. 

The  administration  Is  surfeited  with  men 
of  that  same  i)ersuasion.  One  of  the  chief 
architects  of  this  plan,  Walt  W.  Rostow,  chief 
ix)llcy  planner  of  the  State  Department,  has 
spelled  out  the  outcome  of  all  this  in  his 
voltime,  "The  United  States  In  the  World 
Arena": 

"It  Is  the  legitimate  American  national 
objective  to  see  removed  from  all  nations 
Including  the  United  States  .  .  .  the  right  to 
use  substantial  military  force  to  pursue  their 
own  Interests.  Since  this  residual  right  is 
the  right  of  national  sovereignty  and  the 
basis  for  the  existence  of  an  International 
arena  of  power,  It  Is,  therefore,  an  American 
Interest  to  see  an  end  of  nationhood  as  It 
has  been  historically  defined." 

That,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  ia  nothing 
short  of  treason,  and  should  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

At  a  military  conference  held  In  California 
In  1960.  Mr.  Paul  Nltze,  now  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  made  the  following  statement: 

"In  brief,  my  propxjsal  Is  .  .  .  that  we  ac- 
cept the  improbability  that  we  can  achieve  a 
true  class  'A'  nuclear  capability  .  .  .  that  .  .  . 
the  aim  of  our  foreign  policy  Is  to  construct 
a  world  system  compatible  with  the  survival 
and  development  of  nations  with  purposes 
like  ours,  and  . . .  that  a  possible  route  toward 
the  aim  Is  a  series  of  unilateral  actions 
designed  to  produce  reciprocal  action  on  the 
p>art  of  our  allies  and  also  on  the  part  of  our 
enemies. 

"The  actions  I  propose  are  the  following: 

(1)  That  we  concentrate  on  building  a  va- 
riety of  seciu-e,  purely  retaliatory  systems, 

(2)  That  ...  we  scrap  the  fixed-base  vul- 
nerable systems  that  have  their  principal 
utility  as  components  of  a  class  "A"  capability. 

(3)  That  we  multilateraUze  the  command  of 
our  retaliatory  systemjs  by  making  SAC  (the 
UJ3.  Strategic  Air  Command)  a  NATO  com- 
mand, and  (4)  That  we  Inform  the  United 
Nations  that  NATO  will  turn  over  ultimate 
power  of  decision  on  the  use  of  these  systems 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  subject  to  the  fcrflowlng  conditions: 

(a)  That  we  and  our  allies  will  assume 
continuing  respwuslblUty  for  manning,  main- 
taining, and  improving  these  systems, 

(b)  That  U.N,  Inspectors  would  be  Invited 


to  insi>ect  and  satisfy  themselves  that  these 
are  the  only  nuclear  systems  we  are  maln> 
tainlng. 

(c)  That  a  UN.  order  to  use  them  will  be 
honored  only  In  the  event  some  nation  has 
initiated  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  other 
than  on  or  over  its  own  territory  In  self- 
defense  against  military  aggression." 

■You  will  note  that  Mr.  Nltze  spoke  about 
U.N.  inspectors  who  would  be  invited  to  In- 
spect and  satisfy  themselves  that  these  are 
the  only  nuclear  systems  we  are  maintain- 
ing. Just  why  did  Mr.  Nltze  invite  the  U.N. 
lnsp)ector8  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
nuclear  systems  which  we  are  maintaining — 
why  did  he  limit  it  to  "we  "? 

He  recommended  that  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  be  made  a  NATO  command  and 
that  NATO  would  turn  over  the  final  power 
of  decision  on  the  vise  of  these  systems  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  must  point  out  that 
Great  Britain  Is.  one  of  our  NATO  allies  and 
has  Just  discovered  a  gigantic  Communist 
Infiltration  into  Its  civil  service  system. 
Thus,  Great  Britain  would  become  a  stopping 
place  for  the  tx^nsmlssion  of  military  In- 
telligence on  Its  way  to  Moscow.  It  should 
be  noted  here  that  we  have  about  as  many 
security  leaks  In  our  own  State  Dep)artment. 
When  the  State  Dep>artment  was  asked 
about  these  statements  of  Mr.  Nltze.  the 
replies  came  back  with  the  normal  double- 
talk  and  gobbledygook  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Nltze  was  not  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration In  1960.  and  that  he  didn't  really 
mean  what  he  said.  However.  Mr.  Nltze  was 
one  of  the  early  ap)polntments  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  sensitive  spot  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  Is  now  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  I  assume  he  was  brought  Into  the 
administration  to  Implement  his  propxjsal. 
Again,  the  State  Dep>artment  denied  this, 
mind  you,  even  after  the  State  Department 
had  prepared  the  now-famous  Document 
7277  entitled  "Freedom  Prom  War,  the  VS. 
Program  for  General  and  Complete  Disarm- 
ament in  a  Peaceful  World."  which  outline* 
in  full  the  pro}x>6als  of  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Nltze,  made  at  the  CSolifornla  con- 
ference. And  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  can 
hardly  wait  to  take  over  control  of  oiw  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Benedict  Arnold  was  a  piker! 
Let  us  never  forget  that  Alger  Hiss  was  the 
moving  force  In  drafting  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  State  Department  will  deny 
this,  but  I  have  In  my  office  a  photostatic 
copy  of  a  picture  of  Alger  Hiss,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  front  cover  of  Life  magazine, 
showing  him  as  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  conference  In  San  Francisco, 
leaving  that  city  with  the  charter  In  a  locked 
briefcase  held  In  his  hands.  He  was  return- 
ing to  Washington  to  deliver  this  document 
of  disaster  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
ratification. 

The  U.S.  Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  believ- 
ing It  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  public 
forum  dealing  with  International  problems, 
and  relying  heavily  upon  article  2,  subpara- 
graph 7.  which  states:  "Nothing  contained 
In  the  present  charter  shaU  authorize  the 
United  Nations  to  Intervene  in  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jtirisdictlon  of  any  state  or  shall  require  the 
members  to  submit  such  matters  to  settle- 
ment under  the  present  charter." 

Under  our  Cbnstltutlon.  a  treaty  shares  the 
same  dignity  with  the  Constitution  and, 
when  these  treaties  are  In  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  most  cases  have  been  resolved 
In  favor  of  the  treaty.  John  PVoster  Dulles, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  In  a  8p)eech  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  In  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  April  12,  1962.  said:  "Treaty  law 
can  override  the  Constitution  .  .  .  they 
(treaties)  can  cut  across  the  rights  given  the 
p>eop>le  by  the  constitutional  Bill  of  Rl^ts." 
This  conversion  of  our  limited  Republic  to 
an  unlimited  democracy  Is  a  death  blow  to 
this  Nation. 
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It  was  not  long  before  it  was  evident  that 
the  Jurladlction  of  the  United  Nations  was 
expanded  to  Include  domestic  matters.  Mr. 
Moee*  Moskowitz.  a  noted  Internatlonailst, 
made  the  folloiwing  statement  In  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  of  April  1949 
(35  A3.A.J.  383.  285)  : 

"Once  a  matter  has  become,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  subject  of  regulation  by  the 
United  Nations,  be  It  by  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  by  convention  between 
member  states  at  the  Instance  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  subject  ceases  to  be  a  matter 
being  'essentially  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  the  member  states.'  As  a  matter 
<rf  fact,  such  a  position  represents  the  official 
vlerw  of  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  of  the 
member  states  that  have  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Hence,  neither  the  declaration  nor  the  pro- 
jected covenant,  nor  any  agreement  that  may 
be  reached  In  the  future  on  the  machinery 
of  Implementation  of  human  rights,  can  In 
any  way  be  considered  as  violative  of  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  Article  2  of  the  Charter." 

Following  this,  the  Acheson  State  Depart- 
ment made  this  official  declaration:  "There 
la  now  no  longer  any  real  difference  between 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs." 

Now  let  us  examine  the  proof  of  the 
pudding.  Just  recently  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  voted  106  to  1  against 
acme  internal  affairs  of  South  Africa,  con- 
demning It  for  Its  policy  of  "apartheid." 
The  resolution  went  further,  and  demanded 
that  the  South  African  Government  cancel 
the  trial  of  and  set  free  several  persons  ac- 
cused at  sabotage  and  conspiracy  aimed  at 
the  violent  overthrow  of  Prime  Minister 
Verwoerd  and  his  white  regime.  By  the 
same  token,  the  General  Assembly  could 
▼ote  106  to  f  demanding  that  the  United 
States  free  all  of  its  convicted  Communists 
and  spies.  By  the  same  vote  it  could  de- 
mand that  we  nationalize  all  of  our  indus- 
tries, that  we  recognize  Cuba  and  Red  China 
and  that  we  surrender  the  Panama  Canal  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.N,,  as  recommended 
tn  1948  by  Alger  Hiss.  These  are  dangerous 
precedents. 

The  United  Nations  General  As.'^embly  h.-is 
condemned  our  allies,  Portugal.  Holland  and 
France.  It  has  demanded  that  Portugal 
surrender  Angola  and  Mozambigue,  which 
ara  as  much  an  integral  part  of  Portugal  as 
ar«  ths  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United 
States. 

It  passed  no  resolution  of  condemnation  of 
India  for  taking  Portuguese  Goa  by  military 
force.  It  has  passed  no  resolution  of  con- 
demnation of  Russia  for  its  military  inva- 
sion at  Hungary,  On  September  9th  of  this 
year.  Ceylon,  Oambodla,  India  and  Indonesia 
Joined  sixteen  other  Afro-Asian  nations  in 
the  formal  demand  that  "the  violation  of 
human  rights  In  South  Vietnam"  (i.e..  the 
alleged  persecution  of  Buddhists  by  the  Dlem 
regime)  be  placed  on  the  General  Assembly's 
agenda  with  a  high  priority  suited  to  "the 
urgency    and    Importance    of    the    subject." 

Six  weeks  later.  Cambodia.  India  and  Indo- 
nasla  a/bstained  from  voting  on  a  motion  to 
condemJi  Commvinlst  China  for  its  denial 
Ot  human  rights  to  the  Buddhists  in  Tibet, 
after  hearing  a  report  from  the  Internatlodal 
CoBomJsaloo  of  Justice  that  50,000  Buddhist 
Tibetans  bad  been  killed  In  the  Red  Chinese 
Inraslon  and  that  China  had  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  kidnaping,  murder  and  other 
outrages  against  Buddhist  "religious  figures 
because  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tloes." 

The  XToited  Nations  met  its  first  nvajor  mil- 
Hay  defeat  In  the  so-called  Korean  police  ac- 
tion, fought  under  the  restraining  hand  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  peace-keeping  ac- 
tivities ol  the  UJf.  In  the  Congo  which  you 
have  Just  viewed  in  the  film  preceding  this 
meeting,  present  living  evidence  of  the  fact 
thMt  tJae  UJf .  Is  oot  interested  in  peace,  but 
rather  in  a  power  play  supported  by  military 


might  to  subdue  a  free  people  who  are  en- 
titled to  self-determmation,  and  bring  them 
under  the  control  of  the  Central  Conco  Gov- 
ernment. This  action  cost  the  AmeriCiui  tax- 
payers many  millions  of  dollars,  and  peace 
has  not  yet  come  to  the  Congo  Tlie  UN. 
is  badly  in  need  of  $16  million  to  give  mili- 
tary support  to  the  CentnU  C<jngo  Govern- 
ment wtiach  has  evolved  into  a  complete 
dictatAjrs'mp  having  aboliphed  all  parha- 
nient.iry  procedures,  and  there  is  Ir.ternal 
revolt  by  the  pec-ple  in  LoopoldvUle,  who  were 
promised  bo  much  and  given  so  little  by 
AdoiiUi.  No  one  knows  how  much  of  this 
money  U  B'>ing  to  Mipp<:>rt  the  .so-c.ilIed  An- 
gola guverrunent  in  exile,  headed  by  Holden 
RotKTto,  to  conduct  his  Congo-b;ised  raids 
of  rape,  nuu'der  and  arson,  on  the  people  of 
northern  Angol:i.  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
t!\e  U  N 

The  fiilure  at  the  B.iy  of  Pigs  c.in  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  United  Naticns.  and  the 
Berlin  Will  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  that 
f.ulure.  Our  foreign  policy  seerris  to  consist 
of  four  jx>int.s:  appea.iement.  iiccommod.a- 
tion.  co-exKstenpe.  and  surrender.  We  are 
now  in  the  third  stage  of  this  policy,  namely 
coexistence. 

From  the  inception  of  the  United  Nations, 
by  t.wit  agreement,  there  has  alw.iys  been  a 
Commimi:,t  n.imed  to  the  poet  of  ilndersec- 
ret.iry  lor  Political  and  Security  C<Mmcil  Af- 
fairs, the  latest  one  l^eing  Vladir.iir  Suslov. 
He,  together  with  Secretary  Genenl.  U  Thant, 
and  Unciersecret.iry  for  Special  Political  Af- 
fairs. Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  are  the  troika,  who 
rule  the  United  Nations,  and  since  the  power 
In  the  U.N.  h.os  shifted  from  the  Security 
Council  to  the  Oener.al  Assembly,  this  poees 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  this  Republic. 

U  Thant  is  an  admitted  Marxist,  who  ad- 
v.xnces  the  concept  of  co-existence.  Speak- 
ing before  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal Science  in  Philadelphia,  on  April  11,  1958, 
among  other  things,  he  said:  "Fear  and  sus- 
picion are  very  undesinible  states  of  mind. 
They  breed  hatred,  and  hatred  In  turn  breeds 
cruelty  and  intolerance.  Fe.ar  of  Soviet  com- 
muni.sm  has  led  the  Unit^Ml  States,  and  those 
who  follow  her  lead,  to  t.ike  a  distorted  view 
of  the  world  situation,  and  of  the  forcee  that 
are  at  work  In  modern  society.  When  I  say 
(this),  I  think  I  reflect  the  views  of  most 
thinking  Asians.  The  weapons  of  the  Soviet 
are  in  the  first  instance  economic,  social,  and 
ideological;  only  secondarily  military.  If  she 
relied  primarily  upon  mlUt.^ry  action,  why 
has  she  not  resorted  to  it  before  now?" 

The  answer  to  that  is  simple.  Russia  has 
not  liad  to  re-sort  to  it^  niilitary  power,  win- 
ning every  point  by  appciv-scmcnt  and  accom- 
modation on  our  part. 

Klinishchev's  strategy  Is  al=iO  co-existence. 
"Peace,"  he  said,  "is  inevitable.  War  will  not 
help  us  reach  our  goal — It  will  spoil  it.  We 
mu£t  rest  on  tlie  position  of  coexistence  and 
nonintervention,  and  eventually  communism 
will  be  in  force  all  over  the  earth."  These 
were  the  words  of  Khruslichev.  spoken  on 
November  21.  1960  at  the  departure  of  the 
Red  Chinese  Vice-Premier,  He  further  said, 
"We  .<;tand  for  noninterference  by  states  In 
the  domestic  affairs  of  other  states.  That 
precisely  is  peaceful  coexistence.  '  •  •  •  "In 
conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence  favorable 
opportunities  are  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  class  stniggle  in  the  capitalist 
countries  •  •  •  in  their  turn,  the  successes 
of  the  revolutionary  cUtss  and  national-liber- 
ation struggle  promote  peaceful  coexistence," 
Vladimir  Suslov,  of  course,  is  a  confirmed 
Communist,  Tlie  third  member  of  this 
ruling  troika  Is  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  There 
are  many  dedicated,  patriotic  and  qualified 
Negroes  in  America  who  could  be  assigned  to 
this  sensitive  position,  but  Dr.  Bunche  does 
not  have  theee  qualities.  His  writings,  over 
the  yeara,  have  promoted  race  and  class 
hatred,  with  disparaging  remarks  about  tlie 
Imperialistic  capital  system.  In  an  article 
written  for  the  Journal  of  Negro  Education 


in  1936.  volume  5,  No,  3,  page  356,  he  wrote  as 
follows: 

"We  are  now  witnessing  an  unusual  era 
of  academic  repression,  but  the  controls  are 
aJways  present,  in  good  times  or  bad.  The 
repressive  measures,  Red  riders,  gag  laws,  and 
oath  clauses  of  the  present  period  of  hysteri.i 
are  merely  forceful  reminders  of  the  funda- 
mental   bias   of   our   edticational   system." 

Dr.  Bunche  organized  the  national  Negro 
congress,  and  w.is  closely  associated  with 
W.  E.  Du  BoLS,  R.  A.  Carter,  John  P.  Davis, 
James  W.  Ford,  and  other  leading  members 
of  tlie  American  Communist  Party.  Tlie 
National  Negro  Congress  was  first  cited  as 
subversive  and  Communist  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Tom  Clark. 

A  special  conimlttee  on  un-American  ac- 
tivities reported,  January  3.  1939.  and  again 
in  1942,  as  follows:  "The  Communist-front 
movement  in  the  United  States  among  Ne- 
groes Is  icnown  as  the  National  Negro  Con- 
gress, The  officers  of  the  National  Negro 
Congress  are  outspoken  Communist  sympa- 
thizers, and  a  majority  of  those  on  the 
executive  board  are  out-right  Communists." 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
one  of  the  present  Negro  leaders,  that  he 
refused  to  run  again  for  president  of  the 
National  Negro  Congress  in  1940.  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  deliberately  packed  with 
Commiuiists. 

Dr.  Bunche  was  a  contributing  editor  of 
Science  and  Society,  a  Marxian  quarterly. 
He  was  an  active  participant  in  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  along  with  Alger  Hiss. 
Laughltn  Ciurie.  Frederick  VanderbUt  Field, 
and  Harry  Dexter  White. 

Surely,  this  Republic  can  find  a  more  qual- 
ified American  to  hold  this  sensitive  posi- 
tion, as  undersecretary  lor  special  political 
affairs. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  the 
subversive  activities  of  the  United  Nations' 
related  agencies,  but  I  cannot  close  without 
referring  to  the  dangers  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  The  Connally  reservation 
has  preserved  us  from  disaster  on  this  score. 
The  Connally  reservation  has  been  under  at- 
tack by  the  internationalists  for  many  years, 
but  the  attack  has  always  been  beaten  off. 

Less'Tnan  two-fifths  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  subjected  themselves  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court.  Eleven 
nations  can  withdraw  any  time  without  rea- 
son. Seven  nations  have  Connally-type  res- 
ervations. A  dozen  or  more  can  withdraw 
on  short  notice.  More  than  63  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have  never  accepted  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  including  Russia, 
and  its  satellites,  but  even  though  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Jiu-isdiction  of  the  Court,  any  of 
these  63  nations  can  select  a  Judge  to  be  on 
the  Court. 

There  Is  now  pending  In  the  United  States 
Senate  a  resolution  by  Senator  Long  of  Loui- 
siana to  revamp  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  which,  if  adopted  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  UJ*.,  all  members  of  the 
U.N.  would  then  be  bound.  This  bit  of 
hocus-pocus  would  scrap  the  Connally 
amendment  and  America  would  then  be 
faced  with  an  absolute  alternative  of  wltli- 
drawing  immediately  our  membersliip  in  the 
U.N.  or  to  submit  to  complete  legal  disarma- 
ment, the  consequences  of  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  military  disarmament.  Other- 
wise, our  entire  domestic  Judicial  system 
woald  t)e  subjected  to  the  International 
Coiu-t  of  Justice  because,  by  a  vote  of  10  of 
the  15  members  of  the  Court,  any  subject 
would  be  considered  appropriate  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court. 

Under  this  new  setup  the  Judges  of  the 
World  Court  would  be  appointed  for  life,  and 
would  become  citizens  of  the  United  Nations, 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  country 
from  which  they  came.  I  would  here  like  to 
state  that  it  Is  my  belief  that  any  American 
who  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  an  alien 
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government  should  lose  his  American  citi- 
zenship forthwith,  and  that  It  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  morally  wrong  to  draft  a  young 
man  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  then  assign  him  to  serve  In  a 
foreign  army,  and  the  U.N  armed  forces  con- 
stitute an  alien  armed  force. 

The  Advertising  Council  of  America  is  Just 
concluding  a  five  million  dollar  propaganda 
program  favoring  the  United  Nations,  and 
one  of  their  first  advertisements  made  the 
statement  that  the  only  alternative  to  the 
United  Nations  was  nuclear  annihilation,  I 
say  that  there  Is  another  alternative,  and 
that  is  a  free,  strong,  courageous  America, 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Peace  is  main- 
tained from  a  posture  of  strength  and  is 
only  lost  through  fear  and  lack  of  courage. 
I  agree  with  Win.ston  Churchill  when  he 
said,  'If  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right  when 
you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed:  If 
you  will  not  fight  when  your  victory  will  be 
sure  and  not  too  cosily:  You  may  come  to 
the  moment  when  you  will  have  lofight  with 
all  the  odds  agaiii.st  you  and  only  a  pre- 
carious chance  of  survival  .  .  .  niere  may 
e\  en  be  a  worse  case.  You  may  have  to  fight 
when  there  is  no  hope  of  victory,  because  it 
is  better  to  perish  than  live  as  slaves." 

Someone  has  been  tiimpering  with  the  soul 
of  America,  and  it  is  not  only  the  Commu- 
nists, bu:  far,  far  i-cxi  many  .Americans  who 
have  lost  their  faith  m  the  destiny  of  this 
Repviblic. 

"Our  father.^'  God.  to  Tiiee 
Author  of  liberty. 
To  Thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God,  onr  king!' 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

t'l    low.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  had  the  honor  and  plea.sure  of 
repi-esentina:  the  Sevent}i  Coirgressional 
District  of  Iowa  in  Con'-'res.s  for  the  past 
2  years.  A.s  this  historic  ses.sion  draws 
to  a  close,  I  believe  that  it  i.;  only  fatting 
and  proper  that  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion t-o  my  colleat^ues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  and  in 
the  many  Government  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington, who  have  cooperated  with  me  in 
obtaining  unprecedented  benefits  for  the 
people  of  my  di,strict. 

It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  for  me 
to  have  been  responsible  for  secuiing  a 
full  measure  of  Federal  funds,  projects, 
and  programs  for  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vancement of  southwest  and  western 
Iowa.  'With  your  assistance,  and  that  of 
others  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  our 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Iowa 
has  experienced  piogress  and  economic 
gi'owth  that  has  not  been  achieved  for 
year.-?. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Record  and  as  an 
expression  of  my  appreciation.  I  desire 
at  this  point  to  set  forth  both  the  proj- 


ects and  the  funds  that  have  been  al- 
located to  our  district: 

Adadi  Coontt 
location,  project,  funds,  or  btatvs 

Adair — New  poet  office;  pending. 

Orient — New  sewer  system:  $69,000  grant, 
$87,000  loan. 

Fontanelle — New  post  office:   pending, 

Greenfield — Urban  planning:  $7,738 

County— Library  grant:  $200. 

County— 3-mile  creek  watershed:  $1364- 
490. 

County —12-mile    creek    watershed:    pend- 
ing. 
CouiUy— Agricultural  research:  $28  663. 
County— Extension  service;  $20  000 
County— SCS:  $44,764. 
County — Consumer    service:    $69  84). 
County — ASCS:  $604,319. 
County— C.C.C:  $4,763,991. 
County — P.C.I.C;    $3,715. 
County— FHA:  $1,480,410. 
County— Medicare:  $106,000 
Couniy — Added  social  security     $i:?4  000. 

.^DAMs  Count V 

LOCATION',    PROJECT,   ITJNDS,   OR   SrATlK 

Nodaway — New  Water  system:  $10  000 
grant,  $55,000  loan. 

County— Library  grant:   $400. 

County — W.   Douglas  watershed:    $243,170. 

Couniy— Walters  Creek  watershed:  $1  074  - 
920. 

County-  Agricultural  research:  $14  332. 

County— Extension  service     $27  300 

County— yes :   $59,866. 

County — Consumer  service:    $;"j7,990. 

County— ASCS:   $375,819. 

County— CC.C:  $2,977,569. 

County— F.C.I, C:    $7,588. 

County — FHA:   $778,323. 

County— Medicare :  $72,000. 

County— .^dded    social    securr.y      $100,000. 

Audubon  County 

LOCATION,    PROJECT,   FUNDS,    OR    STATUS 

Exira — New  post  office;  $47,018. 
Exira — Davids  Creek  Dam:   Pending. 
County— Blue   Grass   Reservoir;    Planning 
stage. 

County— Library  grant:   $900. 
County— Blue  Grass  Creek  watershed;  Un- 
der study. 

County— Agricultural  research:  $28,663. 

County — Extension  service:  $20  000, 

County — SCS:   $196,545. 

Cotmty — Consumer  service:   $]]8.301, 

County— ASCS;  $517,219. 

County— CCC:  $4,616,745. 

County— FCIC:  $4,920. 

County— FHA:   $1,021,130. 

County— Medicare:   $95,000, 

County— Added  society  security     $147,000. 

Carroll  County 
location.  project,  funds,  or  status 
Arcadia — REA  telephone:  $165,000. 
Templeton — New  sewer  system;  $88,000. 
Carroll — Urban  renewal:  $89,500. 
Carroll — Civil  defense  radio;  $11,305. 
Carroll — civil  defense  center;  $6,500. 
Carroll — New  poet  office :  Pending. 
Carroll — Greensjtan  progress:  $4,682 
County — Library  grant;  $6,300. 
County — Agricultural  research;  $33,440, 
County— Extension  service;  $48,650. 
County — SCS;   $46,207, 
County — Consumer  service :  $354  784 
County— ASCS:   $511,175, 
County — CCC;  $6,948,032, 
County — FCIC:  $1,862. 
County — REA:    $165,000. 
County — FHA:   $285,740. 
County— Medicare;  $180,000 
County— Added  .society  security     $297,000 


Cass  Countt 


LOCATION,   PROJECT,   rtJNDS,   OB   STATUS 

Anita.— New  post  office:  $23,882. 
Atlantic — Remodel  poet  crf&oe;  $38,000. 
Cumberland  senior  citizen  housing     $50- 
000. 

Massena — REA  telephone;   $165,000, 

Massena — Senior  citizen;  $36,000. 

Atlantic — Remodel  hospital:  $610,000. 

County — Library  grant:  $950. 

County — Agricultural   research:    $23,885, 

County — Extension  service;  $54,350, 

County — SCS:  $89,169, 

County — Consumer  service:  $171,735. 

County — ASCS:   $571,397. 

County— €.C.C.;  $4,896,752, 

County— *',C. I.e.:  $36,618, 

County — REA:  $165,000. 

County — FHA;  $1,114,700. 

County— Medicare :  $174,000. 

County — Added   social    secuniy      $2'J3,000. 

Crawpord  County 
location,  projfxtt,  funds,  ml  status 

Deloit — New  sewer  system:  $42,000  grant, 
$88,000  loan. 

Deiiison — Midwestern  College  library;  $5 - 
000. 

Denison — Midwestern  work  study  progress- 
$.30,000. 

Deni.s<in— Hospital  expansion:   $106,000. 

Denison — Sewer  system:  $7,500, 

Denison — Urban  plarmlng:   $6,894. 

Denison — Eventide  expansion  HHFA  loan, 

Dow  City — Dane  Ridge  watershed:    $900- 

0(Xt. 

Dow  City — Sewage  treatment;  $14,742, 

Manilla— Sewage  treatment;    $17,070, 

County — Urban  planning:  $39,000, 

County— Agricultural  research;    $33,440. 

County — Extension  service;  $53,000 

County— SCS:  $146,191. 

County — Consumer  service:  $527  520 

County— ASCS:   $557,241. 

County — C.C.C:   $9,151,001. 

Coimty — F.C.I.C:  $4,931, 

County — FHA:  $1,609,461, 

County — Medicare:  $155,000 

County — Added  social  security    $239  000. 

Dallas   County 
location,  project,   funds,   or   status 
Adel— Flood  control;  $50,000. 
Granger — Remodel  post  office;   $5,000, 
Van  Meter — Urban  planning;   $1,034. 
County— Saylorville     Reservoir     planning 
stage. 

County — Urban  planning:  $12,000. 

County— Library  grant;  $2,800. 

County — Agricultural  research;  $33,540. 

County — Extension  service;   $20,000, 

County — SCS:  $45,308. 

County — Consumer  service;  $473,205. 

County — ASCS:  $641,191. 

County — C.C.C;  $10,067,080. 

County — P.C.I.C:  $4,857. 

County — FHA:  $516,090. 

County — Medicare:  $230,000. 

County — Added   social    security:    $410  000. 

Fremont   County 
location,  project,  funds,  or  status 

Hamburg — Senior  citizen  housing:  $405- 
000. 

Hamburg — River  barge  lock:  $25,000. 

Hamburg— Remodel  Federal  building- 
$283,000. 

Hamburg — New  hospital;   $435,000. 

Hamburg  vicinity- River  bank;  $781,364. 

Sidney — Low  rent  housing:   $345,000, 

Bartlett — Farm  levee;  $967,517. 

Bartlett  vicinity— River  bank:   $862,991. 

Thurman — Levee  repairs;  $130,000 

Farragut;  Houfilng  development;  $4,000, 

County — Library  grant:  $700. 

County— Ledgewood  Creek  watershed: 
Pending. 
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County — Agricultural  research:    tl4,332. 

County — Extension  service:  $15,100. 

County— SCS:  194,333. 

County— Oon«umer  service:  $147,848. 

County— ASC8:  $590J292. 

County — C.C.C.:  $10,728,211. 

County — F.C.I.C.:  $5,023.  | 

County — FHA:  $290,370. 

County — Medicare:  $100,000. 

County — Social   security   added:    $155,000. 

OKznrE   CouNTT 
1.0CATI01*,   PKOjrcT,   rmros,  or   status 
Jefferaon — Semen    barn    and    laboratory: 
137.411. 

Jefferson — REC  locm:  $442,000. 

Jefferson — Urban  planning:  $6,636. 

Jefferson — Adult  education:  $5,960. 

Jefferson — Public  library:  $187,880. 

Rlppey — New  post  office :  Pending. 

Coxinty — Jefferson  dam:  Under  review. 

County — Agricultural  research:  $40,701 

County — Rt tension  service:  $26,050. 

County — SCS:  $37,123. 

County — Consumer  service:  $173,395. 

County — ASCS:  $406,165. 

County — C.C.C.:  $11,249,130. 

County— F.C.I.C. :  $466. 

County — REA:  $422,000. 

County— FHA:  $406,367. 

County — Library  grant:  $6,800, 

County— Medicare:  $134,000. 

Ooiuty — Social  security  added:  $217,000. 

GUTHBIK     COUNTT 
LOCATIOJf,    P»OJECT,     njNDS,     OR     ST.ATtTS 

Casey — New  sewer  system:  $10,500. 

Caaey — Remodel  post  office:  $8,500. 

Bayard — Senior  citizens  housing:   $48,000. 

Guttule  center — New  post  office:  Approved. 
funds  pending. 
,    Panora — New  jjost  office :  Funds  pending. 

County — Library  grant:  $7,900. 

County — Bear  Creek  watershed:   Pending. 

County — Agricultural  research:  $72,980. 

County — Extension  service :  $18,500. 

County— SCS:  $93,707. 

County — Consiuner  service:   $199,208. 

County— ASCS:  $785,110. 

County — C.C.C:  $6,660,812. 

County— F.CJ.C:  $2,335. 

County — FHA:  $743,511. 

County — Medicare:  $143,000. 

County — SocUl  security  added :  $228,000. 

Hauusok  Cottntt 

lOCATlON,     rmOJECT,     rXTNOa,     or     STATUS 

Logan-Magnolia — Headstart  project :  $4,- 
637. 

Missouri  Valley — Youth  Corps:   $21,740. 

RlTer  Sioux — River  bank  work:  $665,469. 

Missouri  Valley — River  bank  work: $481,969. 

Missouri  Valley — Sewage  treatment:  $81, • 
600. 

Mond&mln — New  post  office :  Pending. 

Woodbine — Sewage  treatment:   $25,590. 

Dunlap— Sewage  treatment:  $33,900. 

County — Erosion  control:  $101,625. 

County — DeSoto   recreation:  $45,144. 

Coun^ — DeSoto  wildlife :   $85,000. 

County — DeSoto  roads:   $54,629. 

County — Home  mortgage  loans :     $74,000. 

County — ^Urb«n  planning:   $15,000. 

County — ^Library  grarit:  $1,500. 

County — Agricultural  research:   $30,885. 

County — ^Extension  service:    $27,500. 

County— SCS:  $345,587. 

County — Consumer  service:   $221,386. 

Coimty — ^ASCS:   $897,{t85. 

County — C.C.C:  $13,260,945. 

County — ^BEA:   $300,000. 

County — FHA:  $1,137,880. 

Ocmnty — Medicare:  $164,000. 

County— fiodal  security  added :  $263,000. 


Madbok  Coxtntt 

LOCATION,  PaOJXCTS,  njNBS,  OR  STATUS 

Truro — Senior  citizen  housing:  $36,000. 
Barlham— Senior  citizen  housing:  $36,00a 
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Earlh&m — Nursing    home:   $108,600. 

Earlham — Manpower  training:   $83,086. 

Winterset — Neighborhood  center:   $18,648. 

County — Home  mortgage  loans:   $115,000. 

County — Library    grant,    $400. 

County — Agricultural  research:  $33,440. 

County^Extension   service:    $20.J50. 

County— SCS:    $2u5,U90. 

County — Consumer    service;   $144,184. 

County— .'VSCS:   $.547,448.' 

County — C  C.C  ;    .*5. 205. 154. 

County— PICA. :   $18,649. 

Coun-y  — FH.'\:    $4:5.720. 

County— Medicare;    $127,000. 

County— Added  social  security:   $19  5,000. 

Mills  Cotntt 
loc\tion,  projfct,  funds,  or  status 
Glenwood — Now  poet  office:  penrlmg. 
Glen  wood — HeatLstart  program:  *2.4!)0. 
Glenwood — Hospital   work  program:    $18,- 
155. 
Glenwoc/d — M.ir.power  training     $242,679. 
Glenwood — School  training  grant:   $25,000. 
Malvern — Headstart  prograin    $3,656. 
Malvern — SerJcrr  citizen  housing:  $4,000. 
Coiuity — .'Vfiult  education:  $11,500. 
County — Community  plaru^lng;  $16,452. 
County — Home  morlgiw;e  loan:  0536. OOO. 
County — Library  grant:  $1,000. 
County — Agrtctiltural  research;  $14.3.32. 
County — Extcnelon  service:  $30,650. 
County — SCS;  $251. 8S3. 
County — Con^timer  service:  $126,170. 
County— .VSCS;  $406,863. 
County— C.CC;  $7,4'i7.708. 
County — FCIC  ■  $4,876 
County— FH.\:  $373.t>30. 
County— Medlc.'u-e;  $99,000. 
County— Social   Security   added:    $172,000. 

Monona  County 
i^xr.\no.v,  PROJECT,  ruNOS,  or  stattwi 

Blencoe — Sewer   treaUnent   plant:    $13,000. 

Blencoe — New  water  and  sewer  system: 
$35,000  grant,  $72,000  loan. 

Onawa — River  cru£ion  rep.ilr.s;  $67,810. 

Onawa — REC  loan:  $254,000. 

Mapletoii — Senior  citizen  hollaing:  $186,- 
000. 

Mapleton — .Mrport  development:    $105,808. 

Onawa — Indu-strial   railrtxtd  spur;    $75,000. 

Cotinty — Nagel  drainage  improvements : 
$15,000 

County — H-)me  nirirlg.age.  $153,000. 

County — Library  grant:  $G50. 

County — Agricviltural    research:    $33,440. 

County— Extension  .service:  $30,440. 

Coimty— SCS;  $4  869,994. 

County — Consimicr  service :  $194,197. 

Cotmty — ASCS;  $705,681. 

Covuity— C  C.C  ;  810.293,195. 

County — REA;  $254,000. 

County — FHA:  $293,310. 

Ootmty — Medicare;  $126,000. 

County — .A.dde<l  s<x;lal  scciu-lty;  $189,000. 

Montgomery  CotTNTX 

LOCATION,    PROJECT,    FUNDS,    OR    STATUS 

Red    Oak — Airport    development:    $64,065, 

Red  Oak — SBIC  license:  $153,000. 

Red  Oak — I/earnlng  resource  center: 
$258,000. 

Stanton — Community  planning;  $3,300. 

Stanton — Senior  citizen  housing:  $310,324. 
-    Vllllsca — Headstart  program:  $2,610. 

Elliot — New  sewer  system:  $20,100. 

Gounly— Home  mortgage  ioane:  $295,000. 

County — Urban  planning:  $43,000. 

County — Library  grant:  $400. 

County — .Agricultural  re.search:  $16,719. 

County — Extension  service:  $27,950. 

County — SCS:  $106,144. 

County — Consumer  service:  $90,665. 

County — ASCS;  $414,509. 

County — C  C.C:  $4,614,846. 

County— F.C.I.C:  $7,658. 

County— FHA:  $430,820. 

County — Medicare;  $156,000. 

County— Added  social  security;  $237,000. 


Pace  Cottnty 


LOCATION,    l»ROJECT,    rTTNDS,    OS    STATUS 

Braddyvle — Water  sewer  system:  $23,000 
grant,  $55,000  loan. 

Braddyvle — Post  office  Improvements: 
Pending. 

Clarluda — College  libr.ary  grants;  $62,876. 

Claxlnda — College  worlc  study  program: 
$28,160, 

Clarinda — Mental  health  training:  $25,000, 

Ciarlnda — New  post  offlce:  Pending. 

Clarinda — Headstart  program;  $2,791, 

Shenandoah — Headstart  program:  $3,656, 

County — Home  mortgage  loaits:  $621,000. 

County — Library  grant;  $1,200. 

County — Mill  and  Longbrauch  Creek  wa- 
tershed: Pending. 

County — Agricultural  research:  $14,332. 

County — Extension  service;  $37,950, 

County— SCS:  $117,112, 

County — Consumer  service:  $127,178. 

County— ASCS:  $505,523, 

County— C  C.C:  $5,103,615. 

County — F.C.I.C:  $6,997. 

Cotinty— FHA:  $736,596. 

County— Medicare;  $229,000. 

County — Added  social  security:  $351,000. 

POTTAWAITAMIE    COUNTY 
LOCATION,    PROJECT,    FUNDS    OR    STATUS 

Council  Auffs — Storm  sewers:  $948,000. 

Council  Bluffs — Urban  renewal:  $93,058. 

Council  Bluffs — School  grant  for  miliUtry 
children:  $52,876. 

Council  BIufTs— Urban  Plan:  $70,740. 

Council  Bluffs — Nursing  student  loans: 
$4,180. 

Council  Bluffs — Levy  repairs:  $56,960. 

Cotmcll  Bluffs — River  bank  work:  $811,223, 

Council  Bluffs — Federal  building  e.xpan- 
slon;  Estimated  $58,000,  pending. 

Council  Bluffs — Youth  Corps  programs; 
$72,510. 

Council  Bluffs — Urban  renewal:  $4,910,000. 

Council  Bluffs— Swimming  pool  g«ant: 
$45,000, 

Carter  Lake — School  grant  lor  military 
children:  $14,350, 

Carter  Lake — Postal  Branch  Established. 

Walnut — Post  office  expansion;  $11,800, 

Oakland — New  Post  offlce  expansion : 
$11,800. 

Neola — Headstard  program:   $2,304. 

Macedonia — Remodel  post  office ;  $5,805. 

Treynor — Treynor  recreation  area. 

County — .^.dult  education;  $8,270. 

County — Other  Headstart  programs:  $70,- 
465. 

County — Tral  nlng  unemployed :  $201,111. 

County — North  Pldgeon  Watershed:  Pend- 
ing. 

County — Home  mortgage  loans:  $5,617,000. 

County — Indian  Creek  project:  $300,000. 

County — Library  grant:  $850. 

County — North  Pigeon  Watershed:  Under 
Study. 

County — Simon  Run  Watershed:  Pending. 

County — Agricultural  Research:  $19,112. 

County — Extension  Service:  $67,900. 

County — SCS;  $462,818. 

County — Consumer  Service:  $657,113. 

County— ASCS:  $709,409. 

County— C.C.C:  $13,000,258. 

County— P.CI.C:  $19,218. 

County — PHA:  $852,760, 

County — Medicare;  $540,000. 

County — Added  social  security:  $895,000. 

Shelby    County 
location,  project,  rcnds,  or  status 
Harlan — New  post  offlce:  Pending. 
Harlan— Medicare  alert:  $12,732. 
Irwin — Youth  Corps;  $4,400, 
Defiance — Water  sewer:  $13,000  grant,  sys- 
tem: $100,000  loan, 

Earling — New  post  offlce :  Pending. 
Elk  Horn — Remodel  post  offlce:  $80,000. 
Elk  Horn — Greenspan  project:  $700, 
County — Home  mortgage  loans:    $123,000. 
County — Agricultural  research:   $28,885. 
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County — Extension  ser\ice:  $33,950. 

County — SCS:  $83,773. 

County — Consumer  service:  $263,993. 

County — ASCS;  $545,312. 

County — C.C.C. :  $8,588,413. 

County — F.C.I.C:   $4,922. 

County — FHA:  $1,179,387. 

County — Medicare:  $132,000. 

County — .Added  social  security:  $207  000. 

Taylor    County 
location,  project,  funds,  or  status 

Bedford— Flood  control:   $264,500. 

Clearfield — New  water  .system;  $15,000 
grant,  $160,000  loan. 

Gravity — Water  system  $11,000  grant. 
$65,000   loan. 

Gravity — Remodel  post  office;  $500. 

Lenox — Greenspan  program :  Pending. 

County — Library  grant;  $1,000. 

County — Agricultural  research:  $14,332, 

County — Extension  service;  $23,450. 

County— SCS:  $226,860. 

County — Consumer  service:  $91,698. 

County — ASCS:   $560,134. 

County — C.C.C;  $3,841,377. 

County — PHA:  $445,400. 

County — Medicare:  $125,000. 

County— Added  social  security:  $181,000. 

MuLTicouNTV  Projects 

LOCATION,    project,    FUNDS,    OR    STATUS 

Page,  Montgomery,  Cass,  Mills,  Fremont — 
Program  development:  $26,869, 

Crawford.  Harrison,  Monona,  Shelby — 
Farm  training  program;  $60  642, 

Harrison,  Shelby — Mosquito  Creek  levee  re- 
pairs: $1,117,900. 

Audubon,  Dallas,  Guthrie — Study  grant; 
$25,624. 

Madison,  Adair,  Taylor,  Union,  Ringgold, 
Adams — Study  grant:  $40,994, 

Carroll,  Greene,  Calhoun,  Sac— Develop- 
ment project  Improve  economic  level:  $36,- 
516. 

Harrison,  Shelby — Mosquito  watershed: 
Approval, 

Fremont,  Harrison— Headstart  program: 
$13,191. 

Pottawattamie,  Harrison,  Mills,  Page — 
Headstart  program:  $79,583. 

Audubon,  Cass,  Adair.  Guthrie — Turkey 
Creek  watershed:  $2,632,120. 

Crawford,  Delaware,  Des  Moines.  Polk, 
Washington — Assoc.  Retarded  Children:  $35.- 
670. 

Adair.  Adams.  Guthrie — 5  x  80  Recreation. 

Mills,  Fremont — Urban   planning:    $45,000. 

Greene,  Madison — Urban  planning:  $11  - 
000. 

Harrison.  Pottawattamie— Allen  Steer 
Watershed;  Pending. 

Guthrie,  Audubon,  Cass— Troublesome 
Creek  Watershed:   Pending. 

Mills,  Preemont — Waubonsie  Creek,  water- 
shed: Pending. 

Pottawattamie,  Mills -Ponies  Watershed: 
Pending. 

Page,  FVemont,  Montgomery — West  Tarklo 
Creek  Watershed:  Pending, 

Crawford,  Harrison,  Monona,  Shelby — Vis- 
itation Service  Shut-Ins:  $64,856. 

Crawford,     Harrison,     Monona,     Shelby 

Headstart  Project :  $29,032. 

Calhoun,  Carroll,  Sac,  Greene— Headstart 
project;  $3,106, 

Boone,  Dallas.  Guthrie,  Madison — Work  ex- 
perience and  training:  $229,040. 

Harrison.  Monona — Ox-Box  Lakes  Recrea- 
tion;  $2,500,000, 

Harrison,   Adair   and  28   other  counties 

Emergency  flood  repair:  $500,000. 

Dallas,  Madison — Ext.  Badger  Creek:  $213  - 
000. 

Greene,  Crawford — Scran  ton,  Schleswlg 
Jefferson  Plan,  assistance:  $26,000. 


DiSTRICTWmE  Phojects 
project.  rtTNDS,  OR  STATUS 

Rehabilitation  of  Blind:  $110,000. 
Allocation  Disaster  relief:  $5,000,000. 
Outdoor  recreational  area:  $1,283,894. 
Rehabilitation  flood  property:  $2,000,000. 
Aid    elementary    and    secondary    schooLs 
$2  800,000. 


Recent  Trip  to  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  last  several  articles 
in  the  series  by  Bob  White,  editor  of  the 
Mexico,  Mo.,  Evening  Ledger,  on  his  re- 
cent trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  articles  indicate  that  Ru.s.sians, 
too,  enjoy  going  to  the  beach,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  a  trip  to  the  mountains. 
Scientist  Took  Next  Plane 
(By  Robert  M.  White  III 

We  met  the  young  scientist  and  his  wife  at 
breakfast  In  Leningrad. 

It  isn't  unusual  to  be  seated  at  a  table  with 
strangers. 

These  strangers  ttu-ned  out  to  be  Americans 
which  was  unusual. 

He  was  a  crystallographer. 

We  had  heard,  before  leaving  Moscow,  that 
the  Russians  were  staging  an  International 
convention  for  crystallographers.  Also,  that 
the  American  Ambassador  was  having  a  re- 
ception for  them. 

I  asked,  "What  are  crystallographers?" 

They  study  crystals.  They  have  for  years. 
But  they  are  no  longer  shoved  off  in  dark 
corners  of  laboratories. 

Instead,  they're  invited  to  Russia,  wined 
and  dined  by  the  Russians,  and  the  American 
ambassador — and  every  other  ambassador — 
Is  keenly  interested  In  them  and  wants  to 
entertain  them. 

Why? 

Because  crystals  have  everything — well, 
almost  everything— to  do  with  the  hardness 
of  metal  ...  as  in  nose  cones. 

The  young  scientist  and  his  wife  at  break- 
fast were  having  trouble  ordering. 

We  had  an  interpreter  with  us,  so  he  helped 
them. 

Then  we  chatted  about  Russia. 

The  young  scientist  was  also  on  his  first 
trip.  He  was  very  matter  of  fact  and  ob- 
jective and  sclentlflc  about  seeing  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  had  read  much  but  was 
going  to  let  his  own  research  as  a  tourist  help 
him  make  up  his  own  mind  about  the  USSR. 

He  and  his  wife  had  just  arrived  in  Lenin- 
grad and  were  on  their  way  to  Moscow.  They 
both  felt  Russia  was  interesting  and  In  some 
ways  enlightened.  Certainly.  Russia  did  ap- 
preciate scientists.  .  . 

That  was  the  first  time  we  saw  them. 

The  second  time  was  later  in  Moscow  at 
the  Ambassador's  reception  for  the  crystal- 
lographers. 

The  young  scientist  was  somewhat  tight- 
lipped  about  Russia  but  was  still  being  "ob- 
jective." He  was  not  going  to  be  "victim- 
ized" by  any  "far  right  w  far  left"  propa- 
ganda about  the  Russians.  Certainly,  In- 
dividually the  Russians  were  friendly  and 
charming  (which  they  are) . 

I  did  not  see  the  young  scientist  again. 
But  a  friend  did. 


A  friend  saw  him  and  his  wife  at  the  Mos- 
cow airport.  They  were  waiting  for  the  next 
plane.  They  had  suddenly  been  granted  a 
reservation   leaving   that  day. 

"I  have  never  seen  a  more  frightened  man 
in  my  life."  the  friend  told  me.  "I  asked 
him  what  happened  and  he  told  me  that   .  ." 

Apparently  he  had  said  the  wrong  thing  at 
one  of  the  crystallographers  meetings  Or 
maybe  to  the  wrong  person.  Or  maybe  out 
loud  in  his  room  at  night. 

Anyway,  the  night  before  when  they  turned 
in.  the  telephone  In  their  hotel  room  rang 

He  answered. 

No    one   was   there.    .    .    "Just    breathing  " 

Wrong  numbers  are  not  unusual.  He 
turned  in. 

The  phone  rang  again. 

He  answered.  A  male  voice  said  something 
in  Russian.  He  didn't  understand  and  said 
so.     Click. 

He  climped  back  In  bed. 

The  phone  rang  again.     No  one  there 

He  turned  In  .  .  .  phone  rang  ,  .  .  voice, 
click  ,  ,  .  turned  In  .  .  .  phone  rang  again  .  .  . 

His  wife,  for  some  reason,  counted  the  calls. 

When  they  reached  60,  the  young  couple 
called  the  embassy,  packed  .  .  .  and  were 
waiting  for  the  next  plane. 

What  had  happened? 

Nothing. 

Their  phone  rang  50  times.  Maybe  it  was 
out  of  order,  maybe  their  count  was  wrong, 
maybe  some  nut  was  harassing  them,  may- 
be.  .   . 

I  asked  an  experienced  Ruslan  traveler— 
an  American — about  50  phone  calls. 

"Pour  or  five  wouldn't  mean  anything,"  he 
said,  "Calls  from  wrong  dialing,  call  girls, 
wrong  numbers  can  be  that  many  anytime. 
However,  I  always  asstune  that  nothing  hap- 
pens by  accident  In  Russia.  I  think  the 
young  man  and  his  wife  did  exactly  the  right 
thing— they  left  at  once." 

The  Black  Sea  Isn't  Black 
(By  Robert  M.  White  H) 

The  Black  Sea  Isn't  black. 

To  get  there  we  flew  on  a  Russian  plane 
for  the  first  time— an  IL-18  which  Is  a  prop- 
Jet. 

The  flight  was  1600  miles  from  Leningrad 
to  the  Sochi  airport  which  it  In  the  town  of 
Adler — a  50  minute  drive  from  Sochi. 

Leningrad  was  having  the  last  of  Ite  "White 
Nights"  while  we  were  there. 

Being  so  f^  nwth,  the  sun  barely  drops 
below  the  edge  of  the  earth  during  June  and 
early  July. 

On  a  clear  night  you  can  read  a  newspaper 
without  a  light.  Tennis  Is  played  past  mid- 
night. Again,  Leningrad  is  as  far  north  as 
half  way  up  Hudson  Bay  In  Canada. 

On  the  morning  we  left  Leningrad  I  finally 
hit  on  a  solution  to  my  breakfast  problem. 

The  problem  was  explaining  to  the  waitress 
in  Moscow  and  In  Leningrad  up  xmtil  then, 
what  I  wanted  for  breakfast:  Tomato  Juice, 
two  fried  eggs  up,  toast  and  hot  tea  (coffee 
isn't  good  but  the  tea  Is  excellent) . 

Every  morning  I  would  try  to  explain  to  the 
waitress  what  I  wanted  and  every  morning 
after  a  long  wait  I  would  get  something  dif- 
ferent. 

So  I  asked  Ed  Mainland,  our  Russian- 
speaking  Second  Secretary  from  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  who  was  traveling  with  us.  to 
write  for  me  a  note.  In  Russian  ordering  my 
breakfast.     He  did. 

FVom  that  time  on,  I  would  simply  hand 

the  waitress  the  note,  she  would  read  It,  say, 

"Da-da-da"  which  means  yes-yes-yes  and,  .  . 

.  .  .  And  every  morning  I  »tlU  would  get 

something  different. 

Maybe  grape  Juice,  or  h-rd-bolled  eggs,  or 
coffee.  But  the  point  la  1  would  get  break- 
fast and,  of  equal  Importance.  I  finally 
learned  to  be  grateful  for  whatever  I'd  get. 
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Incidentally,  my  experience  was  tisual.    We 

constantly  orderwl  one  meal  and  would  get 

snotber.   Wbat's  more,  you  don't  send  it  back 

because  the  waitress  Just  won't  take  It  back. 

She  baa  a  reason. 

Under  the  system  used  in  Rxxsslan  hcrtel 
dining  rooms,  the  waitress  writes  out  yoxir 
<M^er.  glTea  it  to  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen 
prepares  the  food,  the  waitress  comes  to  get 
It.  She  pays  for  It  In  advance  then  brings  It 
to  you.    Then  you  pay  her. 

Long  waits  are  built  Into  the  system.  And 
the  waitress  Isn't  permitted  to  take  back  a 
dish  she  has  already  paid  for  and  exchange 
It. 

Why  don't  more  waitresses  get  the  order 
straight  more  of  the  time? 

I  don't  really  know.  But  I  found  myself 
Bitting  at  a  table  with  an  Englishman  one 
morning.  His  breakfast  arrived  and  wasn't 
at  all  what  he  ordered.  He  shrugged,  started 
eating,  and  said  between  bites: 

"Actually,    when    you    think    about   their 
background — parents    uneducated    peasants. 
themselves  with  little  educaUon,  perhaps  they 
do  rather  well  all  things  considered." 
Maybe  so. 

It  was  cool  and  raining  that  morning  when 
we  checked  out  of  the  "Comrade  Hilton." 

The  Leningrad  airport  was  unimpressive. 
We  arrived  there  about  11:11  a.m.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  old  Lambert  Keld  ter- 
minal In  St.  Louis. 

Our  flight  was  finally  called  about  1:30 
pm  We  took  the  usual  small,  open  bus 
across  the  field  to  the  IL-18 — a  handsome 
prop-Jet  bearing  the  name  of  Russia's  air 
line,  Aeroflot,  pronounced  "arrow-float." 
Llka  everything  else.  Aeroflot  Is  owned  by 
the  state. 

Inside  the  plane  were  two  rows  of  seats — 
three  on  one  side,  two  on  the  other.  The 
seats  were  narrow  and  close  together — every- 
thing in  Russia  seems  built  for  shorter 
people. 

The  door  was  closed,  the  steps  puUed  back, 
my  notes  read: 

"At  2:21  p.m.  motors  started  .  .  .  smooth 
take-off  .  .  .  good  plane  .  .  .  beautiful  day 
.  .  .  stewardess  served  lunch;  caviar,  apple 
juice,  roll,  meat — tough,  piece  of  tomato, 
good  black  bread,  slice  of  cake.  te«i  .  .  . 
oreroaat  below  ...  5  p.m..  dropping  down. 
Black  Sea — It's  dark  blue  ...  off  to  the  east, 
snow  capped  Caucasus  Mountains — beauti- 
ful .  .  .  touched  down  6:10  p.m.  .  .  .  strong 
braking,  stopped,  towed  backwards  to  the 
tennlnal  .  .  .  rush  of  hot  air  as  doors  open 
.  .  .  bright  sunshine  .  .  .  people  with  flowers 
. . .  flowerB  everywhere. . .  ." 


Sochi  Bkach  :  W&u.  or  Plksh 
(By  Robert  M.  White  H) 

In  Sochi  there,  ^re  more  square  Inches  of 
exposed  human  slsh  than  about  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

Traditionally  the  Russians  are  a  modest 
people. 

Well,  all  that  modesty  goes  out  the  win- 
dows of  Sochi. 

There  the  women  from  girls  to  grand - 
motbera — weighing  In  by  the  ton — wear  the 
smallest  possible  bikinis.  The  men.  mean- 
while, wear  bathing  trunks  which  are  black 
and  very  similar  to  Jockey -shorts. 

The  Russians  wear  their  clothes  to  the 
beach.  Arriving  at  the  beach,  men  strip 
off — they  bad  their  bathing  trunks  on  all 
the  time — and  waddle  into  the  water.  The 
ladles  do  the  same — their  suits  were  on  un- 
der their  dresses. 

Later,  when  they're  ready  to  go  In.  the 
men  take  a  towel  and  wrap  It  around  their 
waist.  They  wiggle  out  of  their  shorts  while 
holding  the  towel  around  them,  and  put  on 
their  trousers. 

The  ladies  metrely  put  on  their  dresses, 
then  wiggle  around  xmder  the  dress  pulling 
off  their  wet  bikini. 


We  went  swimming.  We  never  could 
master  the  towel  technique,  so  put  on  our 
swimming  shorts  at  the  hotel  and  put  on 
raincoats.  Then  we  walked  out  of  the  hotel 
and  down  to  the  beach  In  our  raincoats. 
People  actually  stopped  and  st^ired.  We  felt 
indecent — ■uncultured  "  as  the  Russians  say. 
The  be.iches  at  Sochi  and  that  area  of  the 
Black  Sea  are  porgeous.  The  s.-xnd  isn't  very 
good,  mustly  sm.iU  pebble.^.  But  the  water 
Is  wonderful,  the  be.iches  beautiful  and  the 
sun  great. 

The  number  of  people  .swimmlnj;  i.s  a  nega- 
tive— yuu  are  surrounded  by  a  WiUl  of  human 
flesh.  Why.  you  could  walk  from  Sochi  to 
Yalt.i  and  never  step  on  the  sand — just 
bodies. 

Sochi  u^  the  Miami  Beach  of  Russia. 
But  the  Uiilereiices  are  great. 
Probably  the  sun  and  water  and  extent  of 
the  beach  are  better  at  Sochi. 

But  Sochi  is  Ru."=.=;ia — Soviet  all  the  way. 
Sisns  on  the  beach  toll  you  when  to  sun 
bathe  and  when  not  to.  And  nobody  Is  on 
the  beach  at.  say,  n>in.  because  the  signs 
put  up  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  say  sim- 
bathlns;  at  n-'Kjn  isn't  good  for  you. 

There  are  sm;ill.  canva.s-v.a,!Ied  one-man  or 
woman  dre.'^sing  p'.ices.  Lnng  lines  are  at 
each  which  is  probably  why.  most  people 
dress  on  the  beach.  There  are  long  lines  at 
the  Ice  cream  stands,  the  souvenir  st,and.s. 

We  walked  along  the  concrete  walk  border- 
ing the  beach.  I  tried  t<:>  get  pictures  of  some 
of  the  two-ton  bikini  girls  but  none  came 
out  very  well— the  pictures,  I  mean. 

We  took  many  pictures.  The  one  in  The 
Ledger  now^  was  Uiken  from  a  high  wharf. 
Only  after  I  had  taken  It  did  I  realize  I  had 
broken  the  law — It  is  forbidden  to  take  plc- 
tiuee  in  port  areas.  And  this  was  a  part  of 
the  harbor. 

We  had  seen  pictures  of  water  skiing  at 
Sochl,  There  were  two  motor  boats  taking 
out  skiers  for  a  fee  People  In  Russia  don't 
have  boats  the  w.iy  Americar^s  do. 

The  hotels  along  tlie  beaches  at  Sochl 
were  magnificent  to  look  at.  Far  prettier 
than  Miami  Bench.  But  Inside  our  hotel, 
our  rcx)ms  were  hiu-d  to  believe.  Once  beau- 
tiful, now  dirty,  plaster  stained  from  water 
leaking  In  bathroom.=;  above,  water  constantly 
leaking  in  our  own  bathn.oms. 

On  the  other  h;ind.  the  dining  room  was 
handsome  in  a  modest  way. 
And  the  food  was  excellent. 
We  were  entertained  at  dinner  on  our  first 
night  Uiere. 

The  local  newspaper  people  were  gracious 
to  a  fault.  And  on  the  t^ble  they  had  an 
American  flag  flvlng  be-^lde  their  Russian 
flag. 

We  liked  having  our  flag  on  public  dis- 
play and  it  wTis  on  our  table  for  every  meal 
while  we  were   there. 

One  night  we  dined  by  ours<!lve.<! — six  of 
us,  all  Americans,  five  newspaoemien  and 
Ed  Mainland  from  the  Embas.'^y. 

At  an  adjoining  table  were  the  players  in 
an  "International  Chess  tournament"  being 
held  In  Sochl.  The  players  actually  were 
from  Iron  Curtain  countries  plus  Cuba. 

Tine  Russians  had  brought  In  a  television 
set  becau.se  it  was  the  night  of  the  first  gr>me 
of  the  World  Cup  tournament  in  England. 
The  opening  ceremonie.s  and  the  game  w^ere 
to  be  televised  by  BBC  over  one  of  our 
satellites. 

The  program  came  on.  Tlie  Rus-sians  had 
been  gaily  toasting  and  feasting  and  making 
speeches  about  chess.  But  now  all  got  quiet. 
■The  queen  declared  the  games  on.  the  players 
took  to  the  field  to  warm  up  and  the  Russians 
there  In  the  dining  room  moved  their  chairs 
down  by  the  set.  They  love  their  football- 
soccer  we  call  It. 

One  of  them  stood  up  and —Ed  Mainland 
Interpreted — help  up  his  glass: 


"Since  we  cannot  toast  the  queen  for 
bringing  us  these  wonderfvU  games.  I  give 
you  the  Russian  team  .  .  ." 

They  toasted  all  the  Iron  Curtain  teams 
and  cheered  each. 

When  they  finished  I  held  up  my  glass  to 
my  American  friends  and  we   toasted  the 
queen. 

We  didn't  make  any  stir  about  It.  Nor 
were  we  secretive. 

We  Just  toasted  the  good  lady  becatise  we 
could,  because  we  liked  her  games  too.  be- 
cause under  our  form  of  Freedom,  no  secret 
policeman  or  agitator  or  hard  core  Commu- 
nist was  going  to  report  us  to  the  attorney 
general  for  "attempting  to  institute  sedi- 
tion." 

".  .  .  Attempting  to  Institute  sedition"  Is 
an  actual  ch,arge  used  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Recently  two  Americans  were  sen- 
tenced to  three  montlis  in  prison  on  the 
charge. 

They  were  gtillty  of  taking  a  pencil  and 
altering  a  poster  showing  US  planes  bomb- 
ing "innocent  North  Vietnamese."  They 
ch;\nged  the  "US"  on  the  bombers  to  "USSR." 

Different  Kind  of  Vacation 
(By  Robert  M.  White  II) 
Sochl    is    difficult    for    an    American    to 
understand. 

Certainly,  I  don't  understand  it. 
First,   there   Is    what   you   see   and,    then, 
there  is  what  you  don't  see  or  know  until 
you  look  closer. 

What  you  see  Is  marvelous.  Sochl  Is  beati- 
tiful.  Magnificent,  tropical  sunshine  cooled 
by  sea  breezes. 

In  front  of  you  Is  the  deep  blue  of  the 
Black  Sea,  behind  you  the  green  glory  of 
the  Caucasus  Mountains. 

The  beaches  run  for  miles  up  and  down  the 
coast,  broken  only  by  sudden,  dramatic  cliffs 
which  lend  added  character  to  the  area. 

The  buildings  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful I  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  Stately  col- 
umns on  handsome  hotels,  villas,  sanito- 
rlums. 

Shirt-sleeved  tourists,  smiling  and  gay.  are 
everywhere.  Bus  loads  of  them  are  on  the 
avenues,  along  the  nearby  winding,  country 
roads. 

The  beaches  are  Jammed — almost  a  solid 

wall  of  flesh — with  biklnl-clad  women  of  all 

ages,  and  men  in  tight,  meager  black  trunks. 

Out  at  sea  are  water  skiers — as  many  as 

two,  sometimes. 

And  now  and  then  a  stately,  white  cruise 
ship  passes — a  handsome  lady  of  the  sea  In 
the  daytime,  a  mystery  of  sparkling  lights 
against  the  dark  waves  at  night. 
The  Sochl  you  see  Is  lovely. 
Sure,  Sochl,  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  on  earth  .  . . 
. .  .  Except,  It  Isn't. 
It  l-sn't  yet. 

Maybe  someday  It  will  be.  Certainly,  the 
weather  and  the  sea  and  the  mountains  and 
the  beaches  are  magnificent. 

What  isn't  magnificent,  is  the  insldes  of 
Sochl. 

Inside  our  hotel — a  really  magnificent 
building  from  the  outside,  the  toilet  floor 
was  constantly  awash  from  leaking  pipes. 

The  plaster  above  was  stained  by  long- 
standing leaks. 

The  carpets  were  not  clean,  the  furniture 
wasn't  clean. 

The  lighting  was  by  dangling  yellow  light 
bulbs,  broken-shaded  lamps,  some  of  which 
worked. 

The  decor  of  the  rooms  we  saw  was  more 
"army  barracks"  when,  again,  the  building 
Itself  was  graceful,  dlg^nlfied,  so  striking  it 
could  be  a  matter  of  pride  lor  any  resort. 
But  It  needed  paint. 
We  toured  the  town. 

Our  cars  would  pause  by  a  handsome  villa. 
Our  hosts  would  explain   that  it  was  the 
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"rest  home"  of  the  sewer  workers  union,  or 
the  athletic  union,  or  the  young  Pioneers,  or 
the  Pravda   (newspaper)    staff.  .  . 

There  are  a  few  hotels  (or  "rest  homes") 
for  the  public,  there  Is  at  least  one  ultra- 
modern type  "Comrade  Hilton"  for  American 
and  Western  E^^ropean  tourists  only,  but 
most  of  the  buildings  have  been  assigned 
to  vitrious  unions,  big  Industries,  large  orga- 
nized groups. 

Is  this  good?     Sure.  In  Its  way. 

Here  Is  the  way  it  works: 

If  you  are  a  g':vod  worker  at  Pravda.  If  you 
are  in  good  odor  with  the  Communist  Party 
people  there  (and  don't  do  anything  evil 
like  going  to  church  or  showing  religious 
tendencies),  and  if  you  have  enotigh  senior- 
ity, etc.,  you  may  be  assigned  to  a  party 
going  on  vacation  to  Sochl. 

Other  members  of  the  party  are  selected 
fellow  workers  at  Pravda— workers  also  rated 
hii,'h  by  the  high  officials  of  the  paper  and 
the  party. 

Tluis.  you  vacation  with  your  fellow  work- 
ers, use  assigned  transportation,  stay  in  as- 
signed rooms,  all  supervised  by  your  fore- 
man, or  union  representative  or  the  Pravda 
party  representative  with  you. 

Willie  In  Sochl,  you  can  do  some  things 
on  yoiu-  own  but.  probably,  It  Is  well  to  be 
cooperative  with  the  leaders  of  yotir  workers 
group  and  stay  close,  as  It  were. 

A?aln.  Is  this  good — Is  this  a  wonderful 
vacation? 

Americans  would  denounce  It.  They  want 
to  do  as  they  please. 

But  If  you  had  never  had  vacations.  If 
you  had  never  been  able  or  permitted  to  go 
to.  s;iy,  Florida,  It  would  be  great. 

Our  guess  Is  that  most  Russians  really  like, 
really  appreciate  a  Sochl  vacation. 


Ceremonial  Tree  Graft 
(By  Robert  M.  White  II) 

In  Sochi  a  Russian  give  us  a  knife. 

A  very  small  knife  It  was.  And  it  was  for 
grafting  on  a  tree. 

You  see  located  In  Sochl  Is  an  agricultural 
experimental  station  specializing  In  sub- 
tropical frtiit  trees. 

Working  at  the  station  Is  a  Will  Rogers-like 
Russian  who  creases  his  friendly  face  with 
a  grin  .  .  .  and  you  like  him. 

Because  he  made  so  many  friends  taking 
visitors  through  the  experimental  station — 
really,  the  station  didn't  seem  very  special — 
A  local  newspaperman  got  an  Idea. 

He  suggested  that  a  "Tree  of  Friendship" 
be  designated  and  that  Will  Rogerskl— I'm 
sorry  we  didn't  get  his  actual  name — have 
Important  visitors  make  a  graft  on  the  tree. 

In  turn,  the  newspaper  took  pictures  of 
the  grafting  and  got  a  lot  of  publicity  for 
Sochl. 

Today,  visitors  from  more  than  125  coun- 
tries have  made  grafts  on  "The  Tree  of 
Friendship."  They  Include  people  like  Van 
Cllburn~The  Texas  concert  pianist — and  Ho 
Chi  Minh  of  North  Viet  Nam. 

We  were  taken  to  the  station,  and  I  must 
confess,  were  complimented  to  be  asked  to 
make  a  graft  on  the  tree.  Will  Rogerskl  was 
spell-binding,  even  tlirough  an  Interpreter. 
He  sat  In  the  shade  and  chatted  and  asked 
tis  to  send  him  American  stamps — they've 
been  sent — luid  showed  us  how  to  make  a 
graft. 

You  cut  off  a  bud  sideways  and  then  .  .  . 
well,  you  put  it  against  a  freslily  skinned 
place  on  a  tree  limb  and  wrap  it  with  plastic. 
I  think  that's  right.  Anyway,  for  the  "di- 
ploma "  from  the  lesson.  Will  Rogerskl  gave 
each  of  us  a  tiny  knife. 

He  explained  that  beside  "The  Tree  of 
Friendship"  the  station  also  has  a  "Cos- 
monaut Tree." 

It  Is  for  special  grafts  by  Cosmonauts  and 
space  officials  and,  he  said,  hopefully  for 
astronauts  and  their  associates  from  Amer- 


ica. So  far,  only  the  Russian  Cosmonauts 
had  made  grafts  on  the  tree. 

Mention  was  made  that  my  first  cousin 
was  the  late  Elliott  See.  American  Astronaut 
killed  In  a  jet  plane  crash  In  St.  Louis  last 
winter.  He  had  been  named  command  pilot 
on  Gemini  9  and  was  preparing  for  that 
mission  when  killed. 

Will  Rogerskl  was  delighted  and  Insisted 
that  our  group  make  its  graft  on  the  Cosmo- 
naut tree — a  head-high  sapling — In  memory 
of  Elliott  See.    This,  of  course,  we  did. 

As  we  made  the  graft,  pictures  were  taken. 
The  next  day  the  local  newspaper  ran  a  stoi-y 
about  the  graft. 

W'liile  in  Sochi  we  visited  one  of  their 
famed  sanitoriums.  Tlie  building  was  mag- 
nificent to  see.  was  clean  and  neat  to  visit, 
A  woman  doctor  was  our  host. 

tjhe  said  she  had  had  four  years  of  primary 
school,  eleven  years  of  middle  school  and 
six  years  of  medical  school. 

She  said  there  were  400  patients  at  the 
sanitorium  and  a  staff  of  17  doctors  plus  35 
nurses. 

The  patient;?  are  fed  five  times  a  day.  she 
said — breakfast,  dinner  from  one  to  three 
p.m.,  tea,  the  evening  meal  and  milk  at  bed- 
time. 

We  visited  a  patient's  room.  It  w.ts  neat 
to  a  fault.  About  eight  feet  across  and  12 
fc-et'long.    The  patient  was  out. 

We  al.so  visited  one  of  the  mineral  baths 
there.  Many  of  the  reported  1.700.000  vis- 
itors a  year  to  Sochl  take  such  baths. 

The  doctor  taking  us  through  explained 
that  people  come  from  all  over  the  world  to 
take  baths  in  this  particular  place.  It  was 
a  handsome  building,  smelled  like  sulphur 
baths  smell,  and  had  one  section  for  women. 
The  doctor  said  that  the  baths  there  helped 
make  women  fertile. 

Incidentally,  three  out  of  four  doctors  In 
the  USSR  are  women.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
55  percent  of  the  labor  force  Is  women  and 
more  than  a  third  of  all  manual  laborers 
are  women.  One  reason  is  that  Russia  lost 
between  eight  and  ten  million  men  in  World 
War  IL 

Very  quickly  you  get  used  to  seeing  women 
digging  ditches,  swinging  picks  or  sledges, 
lifting  heavy  rocks  or  bags. 

Tlie  older  women  who  are  manual  labor- 
ers are  often  called  "the  third  sex."  They 
wear  dark,  long  dresses,  cloths  over  their 
heads,  are  heavy  set  and  have  round,  florid 
faces. 

Incidentally,  skirt  lengths  in  Russia  are 
still  below  the  knee. 

Mountain   Driving,   Hill-Bent 
(By  Robert  M.  White  II) 

The  most  exciting  automobile  ride  I  ever 
took  was  from  Sochl  to  Lake  Rltsa  In  a  seven 
passenger  Gaz  12. 

The  roads  were  narrow,  winding  deeply 
into  high  mountains.  Happily  the  traffic 
was  light.  And  even  happier,  the  driver 
■was  both  skilled  and  lucky. 

Otherwise,  we  wouldn't  have  made  it 

All  of  us  have  seen  all-out  curve-£kidding 
driving. 

This  Is  exactly  what  the  Russians  gave  us 
that  day. 

They  didn't  seem  worried.  We  were  pet- 
rified. 

One  big  difference  Is  that  we  are  used  to 
more  traffic  and  set  our  driving  reactions  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Russians  are  used  to  little  if  any 
traffic  and  so  they  don't  hesitate  to  pass  on 
hills,  pass  on  a  curve,  drive  all-out  even 
though  populated  areas  or  while  threading 
through  straying  cattle  or  horses  on  the 
road. 

Our  Russian  hosts  assured  us  the  driver 
was  expert.  They  said  he  had  been  driving 
this  road  for  eight  years  and  this  car  for 
four.     That  was  reassuring  until  we  noticed 


the  four-year-old  car  had  only  12.000  miles 
on  It. 

One  thing  we  learned  about  that  drive. 
Russian  tires  must  be  excellent.  Otherwise 
they  would  have  blown  out. 

Actually,  the  all-out  driving  was  probably 
a  kind  of  compliment  to  us.  The  Russians 
were  giving  their  guests  special,  preferred 
treatment  Instead  of  a  slow-poking,  law- 
abiding  ride. 

The  Gaz- 12  was  so  much  like  the  old 
Buick  you  wondered  if  It  was  a  copy.  Any- 
way, it  wasn't  designed  for  the  high  speed 
driving  we  had  that  day, 

Ritfa.  itself,  was  magnificent. 

Just  as  the  Sochi  area  of  the  Black  Sea  Is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  In  the  world. 
£0  is  Lake  Ritsa. 

Tliere  is  a  quaint  old  hotel  there,  a  few 
shops,  a  motor  boat  dock  and  the  lovely 
blue  lake  surrounded  by  snow-capped  moun- 
tains. 

Behind  the  lake.  Stalin  had  his  summer 
home. 

"They  wouldn't  even  let  the  shepherds  in 
the  hills  when  Stalin  lived  here."  the  driver 
of  one  of  the  motor  boats  told  us. 

At  one  end  of  the  lake.  Beria.  the  head  of 
Stalin's  secret  police,  had  his  summer  home. 
He  has  since  been  liquidated. 

The  old  hotel  served  excellent  food  on  its 
open,  canopied  dining  room. 

We  liked  Rltsa. 

It  reminded  some  of  us  of  Lake  Louise  ex- 
cept the  lake  at  Ritsa  Isn't  as  large,  nor  are 
the  mountains  as  high. 

The  motor  boats,  picturesque  on  the  lake, 
were  in  a  disillusioning  state  of  repair.  They 
chugged  along,  their  motors  not  well  tuned. 
They  had  been  painted  many  times  and 
needed  more  paint. 

But  everyone — there  were  many  Russian 
tourists  there — seemed  to  be  enjoying  them- 
selves thoroughly. 

After  lunch,  we  screwed  up  our  courage 
and  climbed  back  into  our  cars  for  the  race 
back  to  Sochl.  It  was  Just  as  exciting  as  our 
ride  to  Ritsa. 

That  evening,  we  boarded  a  Russian  plane 
for  the  35  minute  flight  over  the  mountains 
to  Krasnodar,  the  capital  city  of'  Kuban  — 
pronounced  Coo-bon. 

You  get  a  strange  feeling  flying  In  a  hot. 
crowded  foreign  airplane  smelling  of  for- 
eign tobacco  smoke,  over  an  area  of  the  world 
you  don't  know  anything  about  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night. 

Tou  look  down  at  tlie  lights  and  wonder 
■what  they  represent — homes,  camps,  fac- 
tories, villas  .  .  .  what?  Tou  go  over  cities 
not  on  maps. 

You  look  In  guide  books  and  can't  even 
find  mention  of  the  place  you're  going, 
Krasnodar. 

You  look  at  your  fellow  passengers.  T'hey 
are  darker,  more  Turkish-looking  than  the 
Russians  you  had  been  seeing.  Actually, 
we  should  not  say  "Russians."  We  should 
say  "Soviet  citizens."  A  lot  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens are  not  Russians  and  many  of  them 
resent  being  called  Russians. 


Secretary  Freeman  Deliberately 
Depretiing  Farm  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  In- 
terested in  the  plight  of  rural  America 
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and  the  American  fanner  will  be  inter- 
ested In  reading  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Thursday,  October  13,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Register.  It  is  a  shocking 
and  surprising  account  of  how  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Orville  Freeman,  has 
deliberately  driven  down  the  price  of 
such  farm  commodities  as  wheat,  corn. 
and  hogs. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  time  that  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  resignation  be  secured, 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  He  has 
done  everything  within  his  power  to 
damage  the  image  of  rural  America,  and 
he  cannot  possibly  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose hereafter.  Statements  made  by 
Frank  LeRoux,  a  Democrat,  who  resigned 
a  week  ago  as  General  Sales  Manager  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  Secretary  Fiee- 
man  has  been  responsible  for  the  farm- 
ers' worst  5  years  in  history: 
Exposes  Freeman  Plan  To  Cttt  Farm  Prices — 
PoKMKS  AID  Tkli^  Steps  Used  bt  Boss— 
Rkvxals  His  Pians  To  Change  Policy 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff ) 
Washinctok,  D.C. — A  former  Agriculture 
Department  official  said  Wedneeday  he  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  change 
Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe  Freeman's  farm 
policies — Including  a  visit  to  the  White 
House. 

Frank  LeRoux,  who  resigned  a  week  ago 
as  general  sales  manager  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  told  the  Register  he  had  a 
long  conference  at  the  White  House  in  the 
l8«t  few  weeks  to  outline  the  reasons  he 
believed  Freeman  has  created  the  farmers' 
worst  five  years. 

LeRoux,  a  Democrat  from  Washington 
State,  contends  Freeman  was  "playing  con- 
sumer politics"  with  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. 

He  said  that  from  conferences  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  he  had  knowl- 
edge of  Freeman's  personal  interest  in  "driv- 
ing down  the  price  of  wheat,  corn,  pork  and 
other  agricultural  products  " 

LeRoux  said  that  the  "four -stage  drive  to 
cut  wheat  prices  was  probably  the  clearest 
example  of  a  determined  drive  to  sell  the 
farmer  down  the  river,"  but  that  the  move 
to  get  the  Defense  Department  to  stop  buy- 
ing pork  was  "a^  equally  dramatic  example 
of  Freeman's  d^lre  to  cut  the  prices  the 
Corn  Belt  farmws  were  receiving," 

He  said  he  was  "dlsUlusloned  by  some  of 
the  attitudes  expressed  by  Freeman  and 
others  around  him,"  within  a  few  months 
after  he  joined  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion In  1961. 

LeBouz  said  that  former  Undersecretary 
of  Agriculture  Charles  Murphy  was  "a  real 
force  for  the  fanner  in  the  first  years  "  and 
tended  to  modify  the  influence  of  PYeeman 
and  the  present  Undersecretary  of  Agricul- 
ture John  A.  Schnlttker. 

Freeman  and  Schnlttker  were  "anti- 
farmer"  In  their  attitudes,  regarding  the 
farmer  as  being  of  little  political  significance 
and  the  big  city  consumers  to  be  "the  im- 
portant poUtlcal  group  to  play  with." 

"Charles  Murphy  was  out  of  the  Truman 
administration,  and  I  think  he  had  a  real 
dedre  to  see  the  farmer  get  fair  prices." 
LeRoux  said.  "He  was  the  one  man  on  the 
top  level  who  would  stand  up  and  tell  Free- 
man and  the  others  that  he  dldnt  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  farmers  getting  higher 
prices." 

LeRotix  said  that  when  Murphy  left 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  become  the 
chairman  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Bo«u4,  the 
atmosphere  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
"deteriorated  rapUUy." 


FOUR-ST.AGE    P1.AN 

He  said  his  decision  to  take  an  outside 
active  role  In  changing  Freeman's  operations 
came  In  the  last  six  months  when  he  viewed 
the  "four-stage  operation  to  dnve  llie  wheat 
prices  down  " 

'The  first  Ftage  was  a  cutback  in  the  sales 
abroad  under  tiie  PL.  480  program.  '  Le- 
Roiix  said  'Freeman  wanted  to  u.se  it  to 
cut  wlieat  prices,  and  they  sat  back  gleefully 
w.iiting  far  it  to  dnve  prices  down, 

LeRoux  said  there  was  some  drop  m  wlieat 
prices  "but  not  as  much  as  Freeman  wanted. 
.so  they  took  the  next  step — an  announce- 
ment of  an  increase  oi  about  7  7  million 
w  iieat  acres." 

-Again  they  sat  back  waiting  for  i!ie  price 
to  go  down,  but  it  still  wasn't  enc5ugh."  Le- 
R.ni.x  s;iid  'Then  tiiey  took  the  step  that 
was  thoroughly  dishonest,  and  they  knew  It 
was  disiionest  at  the  time." 

The  department  announced  an  enormous 
world  wheat  crop  pretiictton."  LeR<}iix  said. 
He  s,iid  that  the  "dishonesty"  of  the  an- 
n.mncement  was  best  demonstrated  by  Agri- 
culture Department  comments  that  the  in- 
crease of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  wheat 
acreage  in  Argentina  was  one  of  the  reiisons 
why  a  tuige  world  wheat  crop  could  be  ex- 
pert eel 

CROP    FAUtTlE 

'  Tlte  Agriculture  Department  knew  at  the 
time  that  a  crop  failure  in  Argentina  was 
going  to  cut  the  wheat  production  in  that 
country  from  something  over  11  million  tons 
to  about  5  5  million  tons."  LeRoux  said. 

■  Tliese  three  moves  and  this  deception 
waa  Oad  enough,  but  then  the  Agriculture 
Department  took  the  fourth  crack  at  wheat 
prices."  LeRoux  said. 

"This  was  the  announcement  that  there 
would  be  an  additional  Increase  in  wheat 
arre,u;e  of  about  5  million  acres  by  permit- 
ting the  use  of  acres  cut  back  from  feed 
grain  production  to  be  put  In  wheat   " 

LeRoux  declared  that  Freemaji  and  Schnlt- 
tker had  "knowingly  taken  those  steps  to  cut 
wheat  prices  and  they  have  been  successful 
in  dropping  the  market  25  or  30  cents  In  the 
last    month." 

LeRoux  declared  that  the  he. ivy  sale  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  corn  last  De- 
cember, January.  February  and  March  was 
"a  policy  move  to  depress  the  price  of  corn, 
and  to  frighten  the  corn  farmers  into  the 
progriun" 

LeRoux  also  said  It  was  Freoinan's  view 
that  "Hog  prices  were  too  high,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  do  something  about  it  "  Such 
views  were  expressed  by  Freeman  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  In  closed 
meetings  with  some  small   farm  groups. 

LETTFJl   TO    M  N.AMARA 

LeRoux  said  the  letter  that  Freeman  wrote 
to  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  to 
recommend  that  the  Defense  Department 
pork  purchases  be  cut  "was  only  indicative 
of  the  attitude"  that  Freeman  expressed  on 
m.any  occasions. 

It  was  concern  over  the  "general  attitude" 
of  Freeman  and  Schmttker  that  caiused  him 
lo  go  to  Democrats  in  Congress  "in  an  effort 
to  find  a  way  to  get  the  anti-f.trmer  policies 
changed.    LeRoux  said 

LeRoux  said  that  many  Democrats  in 
Congress  "were  equally  concerned"  over 
Freeman's  policies,  and  over  the  charts  and 
figures  he  had  compiled  to  demonstrate  that 
high  costs  of  eqtilpment.  machinery  and 
other  goods  had  put  the  farmer  "in  a  squeeze 
that  made  his  real  earning  much  less  than 
they  seemed." 

"I  was  told  that  It  would  have  to  t>e  done 
at  the  "White  House  If  there  was  going  to  be 
any  reversal  of  Freeman's  policies."  Le  Roux 
•aid.     "I  was  also  told  that  It  would  probably 


be  a  good  idea  to  see  what  (Vice-President 
Hubert  H|.  Humphrey  could  do  about  it." 
It  was  through  a  Democratic  senator  that 
LeRoux  said  he  made  arrangements  to  go 
to  the  "White  House  to  talk  with  one  of 
President  Johnson's  long-time  associates 
and  spell  out  the  details  of  his  contentions 
that  Freeman  and  Schnlttker  "were  playing 
con.sumer  politics"  with  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

PRINTS    BOOKLET 

In  that  White  House  meeting.  Le  Roux 
said,  he  went  over  "most  of  the  main  points  " 
of  the  material  that  he  latei  had  printed 
in  a  63-page  booklet  entitled  "1961  thru 
1965— The  Worst  Flve-Year  Period  for  the 
.American  Farmer  In  the  History  of  Modern 
American  Agriculture." 

LeRoux  said  he  did  not  wish  to  mention 
the  White  House  alfle.  "He  was  thoroughly 
disturbed,  and  he  seemed  sympathetic  with 
the  problem."  LeRoux  said. 

"I  thought  that  something  might  be  done. 
but  nothing  happened  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. Some  things  that  did  happen  only 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  White  House  was 
taking  part  in  a  big  cover-up  and  on  .some 
actions  was  even  behind  the  political  abuse 
of  the  farm  programs." 

LeRoux  said  he  went  to  Humphrey  "s  office 
to  tell  the  problem  to  him.  and  as  a  long- 
time Democrat  was  stlU  eager  for  some  I>eni- 
ocratic  Initiative  In  changing  the  Freeman 
operations  in   the  Agriculttire   Department. 

Humphrey  was  not  present,  but  one  of  his 
key  assistants  with  whom  LeRoux  said  he 
had  had  "a  long  and  pleasant  relationship  " 
things,"  LeRoux  said. 

"He  was  sympathetic,  and  said  that  the 
vice-president  was  sympathetic  with  tlie 
problem  at  the  Agriculture  Department,  but 
that  he  felt  it  would  be  impossible  for  Hum- 
phrey to  take  any  effective  action  to  change 
things,"  Le  Roux  said. 

LeRoux  said  "there  seemed  to  be  no  way 
to  get  action  from  within  the  administra- 
tion, so  I  decided  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  public  issue  out  of  it  In  a  way 
that  might  force  corrective  action." 

He  then  made  arrangements  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  booklet  In  which  he  printed  the 
statistics,  the  diagrams  and  the  positions  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  that  he  believed 
demonstrated  that  farmers  had  fared  worse 
under  five  years  of  PYeeman  than  at  any  time 
in  history. 


Appalachia  Aid   Partnership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  about  the  problems  of  the  State- 
Federal  relationsliip.  An  article  Octo- 
ber 5  by  the  Associated  Press  praised  the 
Appalachia  program,  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress last  year,  as  the  archtype  for  part- 
nerships between  State  and  Federal 
Governments. 

The  vast  experience  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama,  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  Jones,  was  an  im- 
portant factor  In  shaping  the  details  of 
the  Appalachia  program  which  are  being 
held  as  a  model  for  the  future.  Repre- 
sentative Jones  Is  keenly  aware  of  the 
needs  of  the  Appalachia  area.    Through 
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his  legislative  skill,  his  position  as  a 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  and  his  work  as  floor 
manager  for  Appalachia,  he  was  able  to 
bring  to  life  this  important  program. 

The  Associated  Press  story  from 
Coltunbia,  S.C,  quotes  Gov.  Rob- 
ert E.  McNair  as  saying  the  Appalachia 
program  "couldn't  be  more  successful  in 
portraying  Federal-State  cooperation." 
The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  the  fine 
features  of  the  Appalachia  program. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  have  the 
benefit  of  this  article  which  points  out 
important  factors  in  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral partnerships,  I  would  like  to  include 
the  story  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Cliristian  Science  Monitor, 
Oct.  5,  1966) 
Appalachian-Aid   Partnership 

CoLu.MBiA,  S.C. — South  C.irolina's  Appa- 
lachia program  could  become  the  archtype 
for  partnerships  between  state  and  federal 
governments. 

Gov.  Robert  E.  McNair  says  the  economic 
development  program  "couldn't  be  more  suc- 
cessful In  portraying  federal-state  coopera- 
tion." 

Jim  Konduros.  executive  director  of  South 
Carolina's  Appalachia  Commission,  describes 
It  as  "unique  in  that  it  Is  the  only  federal 
program  I  know  where  the  state  has  repre- 
sentatives at  the  decisionmaking  level  In 
Washington." 

"Tile  heart  of  the  concept  of  federal-state 
representatives  is  the  new  frontier  in  federal- 
state  relations,"  said  Mr.  Konduros  in  an 
Interview.  "It  allows  the  state  to  have  a  de- 
cisive role  in  the  project.  The  state  repre- 
sentative shares  an  equal  vote  with  his  Wash- 
ington counterpart,  and  tlie  Governor  must 
first  approve  every  move  (usually  tlu"ough  a 
representative)  before  a  project  goes  to  a 
Washington  agency." 

Mr.  Konduros.  an  aide  to  the  late  Sen.  Olin 
D.  Johnston  |D)  of  South  Carolina,  said, 
"The  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  view- 
ing oiu"  Appalachia  program  and  they  say  It 
Is  one  of  the  finest  programs  that  have  come 
Into  existence  in  a  long  time.  It  may  well 
be  the  model  for  state-federal  relations  In 
the  future. 

DEVELOPMENT    EMPHASIZED 

"The  Appalachia  Act  is  tmlike  any  other 
'model'  used  by  Washington  in  that  federal 
monies  are  not  forced  on  the  state,"  he  con- 
tinued. "The  initiative  must  come  from  the 
local  people.  They  have  to  prove  they  are 
helping  themselves  before  we  are  obligated. 
Then  together  we  decide  where  and  how  to 
use  the  funds." 

The  Appalachia  program,  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  May,  1965.  Is  at  work  in  12  states. 

"It  is  not  a  poverty  program,"  Mr.  Kon- 
duros emphasized.  "It  is  an  economic  devel- 
opment project  designed  to  spur  industrial 
growth    in    |>oorly    developed   areas." 

Since  January.  1966.  $3.4  million  In  gov- 
ernment funds  have  been  approved  for 
Sotith  Carolina's  Appalachia  program  vrith 
the  state  contributing  $1  million.  Much  of 
the  money  has  gone  to  build  highways  to 
make  the  areas  more  accessible  to  industry. 
Sewage-treatment  facilities,  technical  educa- 
tion centers,  health  centers,  and  water-pollu- 
tion studies  also  have  been  financed. 

Appalachia  is  primarily  a  supplementary 
program.  Only  counties  In  the  Appalachia 
region  can  receive  the  funds.  Without  the 
aid,  communities  would  have  to  match  50 
percent  of  the  federal  money.  Appalachia 
can  bring  matching  funds  down  to  20  percent. 

Once  a  month  the  representatives  from 
the  12  sUtes  and  the  12  federal  representa- 
tives meet  In  Washington  to  approve  proj- 


ects. Then  the  application  for  funds  is 
pa.ssed  on  to  a  respective  federal  agency  which 
handles  the  government  funds. 

Mr.  Kondiu>06  said  all  applicants  must  have 
an  investment  plan  to  qualify.  They  must 
be  in  a  prime  growth  area — one  with  good 
growth  potential — and  must  pay  for  part  of 
the  cost. 


Do  Yon  Remember? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  BO"W.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Post  No.  1445  at  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio,  has  undertaken  the 
distribution  of  a  stirring  appeal  to  pa- 
triotism written  by  Leland  C.  Scott  of 
Bensenville,  111.,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  'VF'W  magazine  in  June.  The  arti- 
cle Is  called  "Do  You  Remember?"  and 
it  concerns  our  flag. 

The  New  Philadelphia  post  under  the 
direction  of  Comdr.  Gene  Bergman  has 
arranged  to  have  printed  copies  of  this 
statement  distributed  to  other  posts 
throughout  Ohio  and  has  arranged  for 
Its  recitation  over  various  radio  stations. 
I  think  this  is  a  noteworthy  contribu- 
tion to  Americanism,  and  I  include  "Do 
You  Remember?"  at  this  point: 
Do  You  Remember? 
(By  Leland  C.  Scott) 

(Leland  C.  Scott  of  Post  2149.  Bensenville. 
Illinois,  is  a  member  of  the  Post's  Color 
Guard  Unit.  Having  viewed  the  respect,  or 
lack  thereof,  by  citizens  toward  our  flag,  he 
was  prompted  to  write  this  article  In  which 
the  flag  talks  to  us.) 

Hello,  remember  me?  Some  people  call  me 
Old  Glory,  others  call  me  the  Stars  and 
Stripes;  also  I  have  been  referred  to  as  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner.  But  whatever  they 
call  me,  I  am  your  flag,  or  as  I  proudly  state. 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  Is  something  that  has  been  bothering 
me,  so  I  thought  that  I  might  talk  It  over 
with  you.  Because  It  Is  about  you  and 
me. 

I  remember  some  time  ago — I  think  It  was 
Memorial  Day — people  were  lined  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  to  watch  the  parade.  The 
town's  high  school  band  was  behind  me  and 
naturally  I  was  leading  the  parade.  When 
your  daddy  saw  me  coming  along  waving  In 
the  breeze,  he  Immediately  removed  his  hat 
and  placed  it  against  his  left  shoulder  so 
that  his  hand  was  directly  over  his  heart. 
Remember? 

And  j'ou — I  remember  you.  Standing 
there  as  straight  as  a  soldier,  you  didn't  have 
any  hat  but  you  were  giving  the  right  salute. 
They  taught  you  in  school  to  place  your 
hand  over  your  heart.  Remember  little"  sis- 
ter—not  to  be  outdone,  she  was  saluting  the 
same  as  you.  I  was  very  proud  as  I  came 
down  your  street.  There  were  some  soldiers 
home  on  leave  and  they  were  standing  at  at- 
tention giving  the  military  salute.  Ladies 
as  well  as  men  all  paying  me  the  reverence 
that  I  deserve. 

Now  I  may  sound  as  If  I  am  a  little  con- 
ceited. Well,  I  am.  I  have  a  right  to  be. 
Because  I  represent  the  finest  country  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  of  America.  More 
than  one  aggressive  nation  has  tried  to  haul 
me  down  but  they  all  felt  the  fury  of  this 


freedom-loving    country.     You    know.     You 
had  to  go  overseas  and  defend  me. 

What  liappened?  I'm  still  the  same  old 
fl,i.g.  Oh,  I  have  a  couple  more  stars  added 
since  you  were  a  boy.  A  lot  more  blood 
has  been  shed  since  the  Memorial  Day  so 
long  ago.  Dad  is  gone  now.  The  old  home 
town  has  a  new  look.  The  last  time  I  came 
down  your  street  1  saw  that  some  of  the  old 
landmarks  were  gone,  but  in  their  place, 
shining  majestically  In  the  sun.  were  a  num- 
ber of  new  buildings  and  homes.  Yes  .sir, 
the  old  town  sure  has  changed. 

But  now  I  don't  feel  as  proud  as  I  used 
to.  When  1  come  down  your  street,  you  Ju."^t 
stand  there  with  your  hands  In  your  pockets 
and  give  me  a  small  glance  and  then  look 
away.  When  I  think  of  all  the  places  I  have 
been.  Anzio,  Guadalcanal,  Korea — and  now, 
"Vietnam.  Then  I  see  the  children  running 
around  and  shouting.  They  don't  seem  to 
know  who  1  am.  I  saw  one  man  take  his  hat 
off  and  then  look  around.  He  didn't  see  any- 
body else  with  theirs  off  so  he  qtUckly  put 
his  back  on. 

Is  It  a  sin  to  be  patriotic  any  more?  Have 
you  forgotten  what  I  stand  for?  Have  you 
forgotten  all  the  battlefields  where  men 
fought  and  died  to  keep  this  nation  free? 
When  you  salute  me,  you  are  actually  salut- 
ing them. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Memorial  Honor  Rolls 
sometime.  Look  at  the  names  of  those  that 
never  ciune  back.  Some  of  them  were  friends 
or  relatives  of  yours.  Probably  went  to  the 
same  school  with  some  of  them.  That's  what 
you  are  saluting.    Not  me. 

Well  it  won't  be  long  until  I'll  be  coming 
down  yotir  street  again.  So  when  you  see 
me.  stand  straight,  place  your  hand  over 
your  heart  and  you'll  really  see  me  waving 
back — my  salute  to  you.  And  I'll  know  that 
you  remembered. 

"This  flag  which  we  honor  and  tmder 
which  we  serve  Is  the  emblem  of  oiu-  unity, 
our  power,  oiu-  thought  and  purpose  as  a 
nation." — Woodrow  Wilson.  Flag  Day  address 
June  14,  1917. 


Polish  American  Congress  Manifesto 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSa  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish  people  of  this  country  have  re- 
cently concluded  their  observance  of 
Poland's  millennium  of  Christianity,  and 
Pulaski  Day.  In  a  most  fitting  gesture 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  District 
of  Connecticut,  prepared  and  displayed 
on  October  9,  1966,  a  manifesto.  A  copy 
of  this  manifesto  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
three  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  Po- 
litical Committee  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
thoughtfulness  of  Messrs.  L.  Daum, 
chairman  of  the  committee.  R.  Sobocin- 
ski,  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  J. 
Bruks,  secretary  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  and  express  my  appreciation 
to  them  for  furnishing  me  with  this 
document. 

The  decree  expresses  eight  of  the  many 
reasons  which  will  help  to  attain  peace 
and  everlasting  freedom,  not  only  for 
their  mother  country,  Poland,  but  everj'- 
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where  In  the  world  where  the  voices  of 
the  oppressed  cry  out  for  justice.  Public 
expre^on  of  this  nature  calling  for  peace 
and  justice  for  all  people  comprise  the 
cornerstone  of  democracy. 

On  behalf  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress  of  Connecticut  and  all  persons 
of  Polish  descent  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  Insert  their  manifesto  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 
manif13to      bt      the      poi  ish      american 

Congress,    District    op    Cqnnectkit.    to 

Commemorate    Poland  s    Millennium    or 
?  Christianity   and   Pvlaski   Day    Celfbra- 

TION8  Held  in  HARxroRO.  Connecticut,  on 

CXrroBEX  9,  1966 

1 '  In  this  year  of  celebration  of  Poland's 
Millennium  of  Christianity,  honoring  Poland 
as  an  unflinching  bastion  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  ages  and  her  outstanding 
humanitarian  and  cultural  contributions  to 
our  Western  clvUlzation.  we  pledge  to  pre- 
serve and  to  continue  these  great  and  lofty 
traditions  of  our  forefathers  and  to  uphold 
their  noble  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
to  all. 

2'  Throughout  her  long  history  Poland 
had  to  struggle  continuously,  often  against 
overwhelming  odds,  for  her  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, shielding  at  the  same  time  the  rest 
of  Europe  against  the  onslaughts  from  the 
East.  When  at  the  «nd  of  the  XVII-th  cen- 
tury Poland  lost  her  independence  and  was 
partitioned  between  Russia.  Prussia  and 
Austria,  she  was  still  able  to  preserve  her  na- 
tional, religious  and  cultural  distinctive  char- 
acteristics for  over  one  hundred  years  until 
she  regained  her  independence  after  the  First 
World  War.  We  are  honoring  the  Church 
and  the  Polish  mother  for  their  share  iu  this 
great  accomplishment. 

3/  While  at  present  Poland  Is  again  de- 
prived of  her  independence  as  the  result  of 
the  infamous  Yalta  agreement,  and  Is  en- 
slaved by  the  Imposed  Communist  regime 
and  neo-colonlal  Russian  domination,  we  are 
conlldent,  that  this  time,  as  in  the  past,  the 
Polish  Church,  under  the  unflinching  and 
courageous  leadership  of  Cardinal  Wyszynskl 
and  the  Polish  mother  will  again  successfully 
defend  and  preserve  Poland's  heritage  in 
these  difficult  and  trying  times 

4/  We  hold,  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that 
every  nation  has  an  unalienable  right  to  free- 
dom and  self-determination  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  lasting  peace  in  E>urop)e  can  only 
be  achieved  If  Poland  and  other  captive  na- 
tions regain  their  freedom  and  indejjendence. 
We  tirge  that  free  and  unfettered  elections  be 
promptly  held  in  those  countries  under  in- 
ternational supervision. 

5.  We  urge  that  Polish  Regained  Western 
Territories,  rebuilt  SLfter  the  last  war  de- 
struction tmd  exclusively  inhabited  by  Polish 
population,  be  recognized  by  the  U  S  A.  Gov- 


ernment as  an  Integr.d  part  of  Polajid  and 
the  present  Odra-Nyssa  line  be  ratified  de 
iure  as  the  final  botindary  of  Poland.  'We 
also  believe,  that  in  order  to  stabilize  peace 
in  Euro[)e,  Germany  must  renounce  all  claims 
acuirLst  Poland  and  other  neigiilxirs  In  re- 
gard to  en-steni  boundary  of  Poland,  we  do 
not  reC'>enl/e  and  will  never  reconcile  our- 
selves wuh  the  seizing  of  the  ea,stern  half  of 
Poland  by  Rus.sia  during  the  Uu-^l  war  and 
we  in-sist  on  the  border  as  mutuaiiy  e.st:ib- 
lUshed  by  the  Riga  Treaty. 

6  Being  aware  that  all  oppressed  nations 
on  our  gliibe  are  looking  upon  the  United 
St.i'.es  o!"  .America  as  the  country  chosen  by 
God  to  become  the  champion  and  guardian 
of  free'ii>m  in  the  world,  and  beurinp  in  mind 
that  appeasement  never  brings  perm.ment 
ar.d  lasting  iie.ice,  we  fully  support  our  Gov- 
ernment's firm  stand  against  C<">mmunist 
afjkires.'^ion  throughout  the  world  anu  jj.irlic- 
ularly  in  South  Vietnam. 

*r.  Bearing  in  mind  the  Import, ii;t  part 
ived  by  Poles  and  Anierican.s  of  Polish 
descent  in  the  fight  for  .Mnerici's  independ- 
ence and  also  their  v;ist  and  l;i.>;inff  contri- 
bution.': to  the  present  greatne.'^.':  of  America. 
we  urge  that  Americans  of  Polish  descent  be 
given,  well  de.=ierved.  greater  reprcscnU'ition 
in  the  fttler.U,  state  and  loc.il  governments 
8.  Honoring  to-day  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Pula.ski,  the  great  Polish  ixttriot  and  the 
hero  of  the  American  War  of  Indept-ndence. 
we  also  pay  tribute  to  all  those  brave  men 
who  fought  on  numerous  battlefields  aiid 
gave  their  lives  in  defense  of  freedom,  and 
liberty  under  the  noble  motto  of  our  fore- 
f.ithers;     'For  your  freedom  ajid  ours  ' 

Poi  isH  American  Congress.  Distbict  of 
Connecticut, 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS   FOR    SALE 

.'\ddnional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  fur  sale  ti.i  the  public  by  the 
Superimendent  of  Document.'^.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC.  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Proi  idnl.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purch.isers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Stipcnntendent  of 
Documents  .shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditlnns  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publication.?  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  m.iy  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  .Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a. 
Supp    2). 


DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  .i 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  acconip:i- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Pruiicr 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  indepeiui- 
ent  ofKce  of  the  Government  submitting  n- 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiru^ 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  'he 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  lUS 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  wiipii 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  ref  errt  d 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Hor.-^p 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represeti!;,- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  ti;e 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  lie 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(  U  S   Code,  title  44,  sec.  IS^^p.  1937 ) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Govei'nment 
Fainting  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


PRINTING    OF   CONGRESSIONAL    RlAORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  lor  the  Public  Pniutr 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracs 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  s;  me  paying  the  cost  tiiert  ■  f 
lU  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942), 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H~112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  tlii.s 
office 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thererf 
(U  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


Success  and  Self-Respect  Achieved  by 
Sightless  Persons  Aided  by  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act — Success  Unlimited 
Magazine  Features  Article  on  "Humani- 
tarian" Senator  Randolph 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

of    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  1966,  issue  of  the  irisph-ational 
magazine,  "Succe.ss  Unlimited,"  appro- 
priately described  our  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph  I.  as  "The  Man  from  Human- 
ity." It  Is  an  appropriate  title,  and  re- 
fers to  Senator  Randolph's  legislative 
endeavors  which  have  resulted  in  blind 
persons  having  the  ability  to  sei-ve  an 
honorable  role  In  commerce,  as  well  as 
help  people  to  live  in  dignity. 

Those  of  us  familiar  with  the  record  of 
Senator  Jennings  R.andolph  know  that 
he  earns  the  "Humanitarian"  title,  not 
only  because  of  his  endeavors  as  author 
and  sjjonsor  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 30  years  ago  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act.  but  because  of  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  New  Deal,  depressed 
area  measures,  the  regional  development 
legi.slatlon  for  Appalachla.  the  economic 
opportunity  program,  and  many  otliers, 
including  aid  to  education. 

The  article  iii  "Success  Unlimited"  by 
Alfred  Steinberg,  well-known  author, 
notes  that  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
was  "a  piece  of  legi-slation  Randolph  in- 
tended to  use  as  a  vehicle  to  prove  that 
the  blind  have  the  ability  to  play  an 
honorable  role  in  our  competitive  mar- 
ketplace." Under  that  legislation,  blind 
persorLs  have  been  enabled  to  operate 
vending  stands  in  Federal  buildings.  Its 
authorizations  have  been  models  for 
State  and  local  programs  on  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  as  well  as  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

As  pointed  out,  Randolph's  chief  goal 
Is  being  realized,  because  today  thou- 
sands of  blind  persons  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  business  and  industry  that 
once  barred  them,  while  last  year  2,575 
vending  stands  operated  by  blind  men 
and  women  in  Federal  buildings  alone 
grossed  approximately  $60  million,  and 
almost  $5,000  in  annual  income  for  the 
operators, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  "Success  Un- 
limited," as  carried  In  the  publication 
heAded  by  W.  Clement  Stone,  business 
and  civic  leader,  by  Mr.  Steinberg  be 
piinted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  article 


Appendix 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

The    M.^n    From    HfMANrrY — SrccEss    ano 

.Self-Rk.splc-t  Are  Now  More  Than  Mere 

Words  to  Thousands  Without  the  Gift 

of  Sight,  Thanks  to  the  Untiring  Btforts 

or  Tins  Senator  From  West  Virginl^ 
(By  Alfred  Steinberg) 

A  goueration  ago  the  blind  were  eitlier 
object-s  of  puy  or  scorn,  charity  or  neglect. 
Today,  thanks  to  the  spadework  and  coii- 
tintiing  labors  of  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph of  West  Virginia,  this  negative  ap- 
proach toward  the  blind  is  rapidly  evaporat- 
ing. The  beginning  came  thirty  years  ago 
when  Congress  passed  the  Raiidolph-Shep- 
pard  Act.  a  piece  of  legislation  Randolph 
intended  tm  use  as  a  vehicle  to  prove  that 
the  blind  have  the  ability  to  play  an  honor- 
able role  in  our  competitive  maiketplace. 
Itfi  chiet  provision  grants  authority  to  the 
blind  to  manage  and  run  vending  stands  iu 
Federal  Buildings. 

"We  wanted  to  prove,"  says  Randolph. 
"that  just  because  a  man  was  hiaidicapped 
did  not  mean  he  lacked  the  tiilent  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  working  world."  He  saw  the 
vending  machine  operation  as  a  vital  dem- 
onstration of  this  position.  "If  the  blind 
were  able  to  show  they  could  operate  the 
vending  .stands  at  a  profit  and  without  an- 
noyance to  the  ptiblic,  X  hoped  that  the 
prejudice  curtain  that  kept  them  out  of 
private  business  and  IndtistiT  might  be 
lifted   ■ 

By  1941.  tlie  blind  were  running  316  food 
vending  stands  in  Federal  Btiildings.  La.«.t 
ye.ar  the  total  number  of  vending  stands  roee 
to  2.575.  witli  gross  sales  a  whopping 
$60,000,000,  and  annu;U  Incomes  of  almost 
$5,000  for  each  blind  employee.  In  addi- 
tion, sutie.s  and  local  governments  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  have  followed  suit  ;uid 
In.stallcd  KimiUu  programs. 

But  most  of  all.  Randolph's  cliief  goal  is 
being  realized.  Today  thousands  ol  blind 
persons  iiave  been  accepted  by  business  aJid 
industry  that  once  barred  them. 

You  can  find  them  In  all  professions  and 
at  almost  all  skills;  many  with  an  ability 
and  special  powers  of  concentration  that  ex- 
ceed those  of  their  fellow  workers  who  can 
see.  Says  Randolph.  "They  have  become 
producing  citizens  instead  of  armcliair  c;it- 
ualties.  Most  Important,  they  are  proud  of 
themselves  But  we  still  have  a  long  way  tf) 
go,"  he  adds,  unwilling  to  accept  the  suitus 
quo. 

Long  before  he  came  to  Congress  in  1933, 
Randoiph  had  developed  an  interest  iu  the 
blind.  While  working  as  a  reporl.er  for  the 
Clarksburg.  West  Virginia,  Daily  Telegram 
in  1924.  he  joined  the  Lions  Club  and  S':x):i 
becnme  involved  in  the  service  club's  pro- 
gram for  assisting  the  blind.  In  1931,  as 
Lion's  District  Governor,  he  criss-crossed  tlie 
State  several  times  to  raise  funds.  Much  of 
that  n^oney  was  earmarked  to  transport  and 
care  for  children  delivered  toBluefield.  where 
the  renowned  eye  surgeon.  Dr.  J.  E.  Blaydes. 
operated  on  them  free  of  charge. 

"After  Dr.  Blaydes  nUraculously  restored 
the  Bight  of  many  children,"  Randolph  re- 
calls, "I  grew  concerned  about  those  whose 
affliction  could  not  be  corrected.  They  were 
unwanted  members  of  society  and  were  con- 
sidered an  enormous  burden  by  those  who 
had  to  care  for  them.  Accentuating  their 
troubles,  there  own  reaction  was  to  wallow 


in  self-pity.    'I'here  seemed  no  way  to  c;..inge 
this  unfortunate  situation.  ' 

But  there  was  a  way.  and  Randolph  was 
the  cliemical  agent  to  activate  it.  Once  lie 
took  his  seat  in  Congress,  he  searched  for  a 
plan  to  aid  the  blind  that  would  be  neither 
charity  nor  make-work. 

He  found  his  answer  in  the  test   program 
to  permit  blind  persons  to  operate  vending 
stands   in   Federal   Buildings.      Success   her^ 
could  open  many  new  doors  for  the  blind  el.se- 
where. 

Randolph  would  be  the  last  to  claim  credit 
for  originating  the  idea.  Other  members  of 
Congress  had  preuously  introduced  vending 
stand  legislation,  but  Congress  had  never 
passed  their  bills.  Scoffers  pointed  out  th.it 
as  early  as  the  turn  of  the  century  kindly 
industrialists  had  permitted  blind  persons 
to  operate  stands  within  their  plants,  and 
all  had  "failed  as  rapidlv  as  tliey  were  ui- 
Etalled." 

This  bleak  history  of  legislative  inaction 
and  Industrial  failures  did  not  discourage 
Randolph.  He  found  that  Congress  had  not 
acicd  because  the  bills  were  not  pushed, 
the  stands  had  failed  In  f.ictories  becau.'se 
they  were  poorly  equipped  and  had  inade- 
quate goods  to  sell.  He  explained  these  f,icts 
to  his  House  colleagues  and  prodded  them 
until  he  finally  won  victory  in  the  House. 
1  hen  lie  kindled  the  interest  of  Senator  Mor- 
ris Sheppard  of  Texas  to  become  the  co-spon- 
sor of  his  bill  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  After 
the  me.a.sure  went  through  the  Senate,  Pres- 
ident Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  it  into  law 
m  June.  1936. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  claim  that  R^N- 
doiphs  test  case  had  smooth  sailing  fr<3m 
the  start.  Even  the  Public  Bulidings  AdnUn- 
istration  in  Washington.  D.C..  went  on  record 
declarinr;:  "There  is  nothing  in  our  experi- 
ence which  leads  to  believe  that  blind  persons 
and  retail  merchandising  are  com}x»tibie. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  program  envisioned 
in  the  Rnndolph-Sheppard  Act  and  we  want 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

But  they  reckoned  without  the  relentless 
legislntor  from  West  Virginia.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  letting  his  legislation  die  by  de- 
fault. For  the  most  part,  he  relied  on  hi.s 
strong  powers  of  persuasion  and  when  nec- 
essary he  called  on  the  President  for  lud 
In  time,  he  watched  the  strong  opposition 
give  way.  Then  as  the  years  passed,  the 
private  sec'or  of  the  economy  took  not.ce  of 
the  efficient,  businesslike  vending  stand  o[>er- 
ation  that  had  developed  and  began  to  con- 
sider the  blind  for  a  host  of  jobs. 

To  his  Senate  colleagues,  where  Iio  has 
been  since  1958  Jennings  Randolph  Is  known 
a.s  the  "Humanitarian  Senator."  Talk  to 
him  about  any  issue  and  you  will  soon  dis- 
cover that  he  is  not  a  political  cash  register 
who  thinks  in  terms  of  the  votes  back  home 
Instead,  his  emphasis  is  on  the  people  "Will 
it  add  to  human  dignity?  '  he  wants  to  know. 
If  it  will,   that  Is  the  way  he  will  vote 

Other  Senators  regard  him  as  a  man  with  a 
sunny  warm  smile  that  changes  instAiitly  to 
deep  compassion  when  he  learns  about  an 
existing  injustice.  Besides  his  three  decades 
of  political  activity  in  behalf  of  the  blind, 
Senator  Randolph  has  taken  the  lead  In 
legislation  to  aid  in  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons.  This  broad  area  covers  the  physi- 
cally, mentally,  educationally  and  environ- 
mentally handicapped.  Behind  the  scenes 
and  on  the  Senate  floor,  he  has  performed  a 
major  role  in  winning  aid-to-education  laws, 
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rehabilitation  programs,  Appalachian  Rede- 
velopment, the  Economic  Opportunities  Act. 
and  the  Manpower  Act,  helping  unemployed 
persons  receive  job  training,  while  under- 
employed Americans  are  retained  for  jobs 
requiring  greater  skills.  Most  recently.  Ran- 
dolph has  moved  into  the  field  of  how  to 
treat  the  chronic  alcoholic. 

At  present.  Senator  Randolph's  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  makes  him  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful men  In  Congress.  For  as  Chairman,  he 
has  a  substantial  say  regarding  the  authori- 
zation of  billions  of  dollars  annually  to  be 
spent  for  highways,  water  and  sewage  sys- 
tems, dams,  water  and  air  pollution  pro- 
grams, public  buildings,  beautlficatlon.  con- 
servation and  Qood  control. 

Certainly  his  work  as  chairman  of  this 
CMnmlttee  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  physi- 
cal aspects  of  America.  Yet  Senator  Ran- 
dolph ia  not  a  man  to  discard  his  personal 
Interest  in  individuals  because  of  the  press 
of  his  committee  work.  In  fact,  few  honors 
bave  touched  him  so  much  as  the  award 
presented  him  not  long  ago  for  his  work 
in  behalf  erf  the  blind  by  the  New  York 
Stat«  Department  of  Social  Work.  This  may 
well  be  his  eventual  epitaph — "For  his  con- 
stant devotion  to  the  general  welfare,  which 
has  has  so  enriched  the  lives  of  all  Amierl- 
cans." 


The  Veterans  Pension  Act  of  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS        ^ 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
had  l)efore  it  for  consideration  188  bills 
dealing  with  veterans'  pension  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  17488.  concerning  non-serv- 
ice-connected disability  pensions  and 
other  matters,  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  September  19  by  a  vote  of  315  to  2.  I 
was  pleased  to  support  this  measure, 
which  had  the  backing  of  all  veterans' 
organizations. 

At  this  time,  the  bill  has  not  yet  cleared 
the  Senate.  During  hearings  before  the 
House  committee,  administration  spokes- 
men made  it  quite  clear  that  the  admin- 
istration was  opposed  tc  not  only  this 
bill  but  all  other  pending  bills  to  in- 
crease pension  payments.  The  adminis- 
tration felt  that,  in  spite  of  the  sharp 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living  over  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  pension  increases  made  since 
1960  are  sufficient.  Many  of  us  are  in 
sharp  disagreement  to  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  opposing  any  increase  of 
veterans'  benefits. 

The  bill's  main  provisions  are : 

A  cost-of-living  rate  increase  for  all 
veterans  alone,  veterans  with  depend- 
ents, widows  alone,  widows  with  children 
alone  who  are  now  receiving  a  pension 
under  Public  Law  86-211. 

A  substantially  greater  increase  for 
widows  and  widows  with  children  in  the 
lowest  Income  category.  The  increase 
will  be  around  8  ''2  percent. 

A  $5  per  month  Increase  for  about  56,- 
427  Spanish-American  and  prior  war 
widows  whose  average  age  is  84  and 
are  now  receiving  the  monthly  pension  of 
165. 


An  increase  of  $5  per  month  for  the 
housebound  "  allowance  under  current 
law  for  veterans.  rai.sing  it  to  $40  per 
month. 

Presumption  of  peimanent  and  total 
disability  for  pen.^ion  purpo.<:e.';  on  attain- 
ment of  age  65. 

This  is  a  good  bill  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but,  as  was  shown  during  ftoor  debate  in 
the  House  prior  to  pa.ssage.  there  are  still 
some  fields  where  more  work  must  be 
done. 

Amohg  further  matters  for  considera- 
tion are  increa.sing  certain  income  limits 
on  pension  rates  for  veterans  and 
widows;  consider  reducing  the  90-day 
service  requirement:  elimination  of  all 
payments  from  any  .<iource  as  income 
when  a  veteran  reache.s  ape  72;  revise 
present  laws  to  protect  veterans  who 
have  become  ineligible  for  benefits  be- 
cause of  a  .slight  increase  in  .social  se- 
curity benefits. 

I  personally  believe  that  no  income 
from  social  security  or  railroad  pension 
should  be  counted  toward  the  income 
limit  of  those  drawing  veterans'  pensions. 

I  have  always  supported  and  worked 
for  sound,  equitable  mea-sures  in  fields 
affecting  veterans,  then-  dependents  and 
their  survivors.  I  hope  that  next  year  we 
can  get  speedy  and  favorable  action  on 
further  improvements  to  the  present 
pension  and  compensation  sy.stem. 


Peace  in  Middle  East  Threatened 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE.S 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
days  ago  violence  aaain  erupted  in  the 
Middle  East,  bringint;  t^-n.sions  in  that  re- 
gion once  more  to  the  boiling  point. 

Last  Saturday  nielu.  four  members  of 
an  Israel  border  patrol  were  killed  and 
two  wounded  by  a  mine  laid  by  Ai-ab  ter- 
rorists. The  incident  took  place  only  1 
day  after  five  Israelis  were  injured  by 
bombs  placed  in  the  city  of  Jei-usalem. 
It  was  the  61st  case  of  murder,  sabotage, 
and  mine  laying  in  Israel  territory  since 
Januai-y  1965. 

These  raids  were  planned  and  perpe- 
trated by  a  terrorist  group  known  as  the 
EI  Fatah  which  is  trained  and  financed 
by  the  Syrian  Goverrmient. 

Volatile,  and  highly  unstable,  that 
Government  is  attempting  to  goad  and 
taunt  its  Arab  neighl)ors  into  anti-Isi-ael 
activism.  The  Syrians  have  openly  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  conducting  a  "peo- 
ple's war  of  liberation  '  aimed  at  the  de- 
stniction  of  the  State  of  Isi-ael.  They 
have  boasted  that  Israel  will  become  a 
second  Vietnam  with  the  El  Fatah  ter- 
rorists playing  the  role  of  the  Vietcong 
and  Syria  acting  as  a  North  Vietnam. 

Last  Tuesday,  Synan  Premier.  Yussef 
Zayyan  declared: 

We  shall  set  the  are^  on  fire  .ind  turn  it 
into  a  cemetery  for  Israel  imperialism  and 
imperi.Uisr  iicents. 


Isi-ael,  on  the  other  hand.  lia-<  called 
for  peace.  It  has  i-equested  the  urgent 
meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  It 
has  appealed  to  the  United  States  and 
other  governments  to  use  their  influence 
to  restrain  the  warlike  activities  of  Syria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  our  delegation 
at  the  U.N.  will  stand  up  and  forcefully 
denounce  the  aggressive  acts  of  Syria 
and  the  El  Fatah  organization.  I  hope 
that  appropriate  representations  can  be 
made  to  bring  an  end  to  the  sabotage  and 
murder  of  peaceful  Israeli  fanners  and 
citizens.  I  pray  that  we  will  never  again 
ex{>erience  an  armed  conflict  in  Isiael 
and  in  the  Holy  Land  which  could  spiead 
far  beyond  tiie  borders  of  that  liny  na- 
tion. 

Unfortunately  the  El  Fatah,  a  com- 
bination of  mercenaries  and  Arab  refu- 
gees, is  not  the  only  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow-  of  Israel. 

In  January  1964  President  Nasser 
called  a  summit  meeting  of  all  heads  of 
the  Arab  States  to  lay  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture war  against  Israel.  As  a  result  of 
that  conference  and  sub.sequent  ones  a 
new  organization  known  as  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  was  formed, 
headed  by  Ahmed  Shukairy  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Arab  League,  the  PLO's 
aim  is  to  establish  a  new  Arab  state  on 
the  territoi-y  of  a  defeated  Israel. 

At  the  opening  meeting  the  PLO  dele- 
gates swore  the  following  oath: 

Palestine   is   our  homeland.     Repatri.iMon 
is  our  goal.    Struggle  Is  our  load.    Knowlcge 
Is  our  light.     Faith  Is  our  weaix)ii.     Sacrifice 
Is  our  duty.    Unity  is  our  guide.    Death  does- 
not  frighten  us.    Palestine  Is  ovirs. 

Backed  mainly  by  President  Nasser, 
Shukairy  has  formed  units  of  his 
Palestine  Liberation  army  in  the  refu- 
gee camps  in  the  Gaza  strip,  in  parts  of 
Syria,  and  in  other  Arab  countries. 

Ten  to  fifteen  thousand  Ai-ab  refugees 
are  enrolled  in  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Army.  They  are  trained  in  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  Sinai,  and  receive  $9  per  month 
for  food,  clothing,  and  in  some  cases 
housing,  during  their  3  years  of  service 
in  the  PLA. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  fed.  housed, 
and  educated  by  the  U.N.  Through  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Ad- 
ministration, they  are  wards  of  tlie  inter- 
national community.  Thus,  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States,  which 
pays  70  percent  of  UNRWA's  budget,  are 
directly  supporting  an  army  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  a  UN  member  state. 

Congress,  only  recently,  expressed  its 
opposition  to  this  anomalous  state  of  af- 
fairs. In  authorizing  funds  for  inter- 
national organizations,  we  declared  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act: 

No  contributions  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  except  on  the  condiiiion  that 
UNRWA  take  all  possible  measures  to  assure 
that  no  part  of  the  US  contribution  shall  be 
used  to  furnish  assistance  to  any  refugee  who 
is  receiving  military  training  as  a  member 
of  the  so-called  Palestine  Liberation  Army 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  admin- 
istration and  our  representatives  at  the 
U.N.  will  take  the  initiative  and  ask  other 
countries  to  similarly  restrict  their 
UNRWA  contributions.  And  I  would  ask 
our  Ambassador  to  urge  that  the  UN 
itself  Insist  that  it  will  not  be  a  party  to 
such  a  flagrant  violation  of  its  charter. 
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Nothing  spells  out  the  danger  of  the 
PLO  to  our  own  national  interests  as 
clearly  as  its  connection  with  the  conflict 
in  southeast  Asia. 

Earlier  I  pointed  out  that  Syria  and 
the  El  Fatah  are  following  the  example  of 
the  Communists  in  Vietnam.  Shukairy 
and  the  PLO  are  similarly  interested  in 
emulating  that  aggressive  example.  In 
June  Shukairy  announced  that  he  will 
send  some  PLO  men  to  Vietnam  to  fight 
along  side  the  Vietcong  against  Ameri- 
can imperialism.  On  September  26  the 
New  York  Times,  in  a  front  page  story, 
revealed  that  Communist  China  was  sup- 
plying weapons  to  the  Palestine  libera- 
tion aimy. 

The  PLO  has  opened  an  office  in  Pe- 
king, and  has  received  the  official  bless- 
ing and  recognition  of  the  Red  Chinese 
dictatorship.  The  Vietcong  and  Shu- 
kariy  have  exchanged  good  wishes  for 
the  realization  of  each  others'  hopes  to 
"liberate  "  their  countries. 

Speaking  to  the  American  Jewish  Press 
Association  on  June  8,  1966,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey  said: 

There  is  a  militant  type  of  Communist  ac- 
tion at  worlc  in  the  Middle  East,  much  of  :t 
direct-ed  from  Peking.  Communist  China 
seeks  to  infiltrate,  to  assist,  to  generate  more 
trouble  in  the  Palestine  Liberation  Move- 
ment. 

Next  week  will  be  just  10  years  since 
the  Sinai  war.  The  reason  for  that  con- 
flict between  Israel  and  Egypt,  which  also 
involved  France  and  Great  Britain,  and 
nearly  embroiled  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  was  the  terrorist  raids 
of  the  Fedayeen. 

Israel,  just  like  any  other  state,  has 
a  duty  to  protect  its  citizens. 

It  cannot  stand  idly  by  while  adventur- 
ers sow  mines  and  destruction.  Nor  can 
we  in  this  country  stand  idly  by  while 
a  threat  exists  toward  an  ally.  We  can- 
not countenance  the  use  of  our  money  to 
support  an  army  trained  to  destroy 
Israel.  We  must  not  allow  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  to  exploit  the  situation. 

The  threat  is  clear.  It  is  primarily  di- 
rected at  Israel  by  the  Arabs,  and  for 
that  rea.son  alone  it  must  be  stopped. 

But  it  is  also  directed  against  the 
United  States  by  Communist  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
should  be  maintained  with  every  instru- 
ment of  diplomacy  at  our  command.  For 
10  years,  despite  frequent  threats  to 
peace,  peace  has  been  maintained.  This 
we  must  continue  to  do  in  order  that  we 
preserve  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Near  East  Report,  volume  X,  No. 
19  September  20,  1966,  entitled  "Threat 
to  UNEF  '  which  follows: 

Threat  to  UNEF 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  has  Informed 
the  United  Nations  that  he  Is  concerned 
about  the  activities  of  the  self-styled  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Army  in  the  Gaza  strip. 

The  top  UN  official  formally  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  danger  posed  by  the  PLA,  the 
military  force  headed  by  Ahmed  Shukairy 
and  organized  by  the  Arab  League  to  destroy 
Israel. 

His  statement  was  contained  In  a  formal 
report  on  the  operations  of  the  UN  Emer- 


gency Force,  published  on  the  eve  of  the  new 
UN  General  Assembly  session. 

U  Thant  is  strongly  recommending  that 
UNEF  be  retained,  for  he  fears  that  its  with- 
drawal would  ''quite  likely"  bring  an  early 
resumption  of  serious  fighting. 

While  UNEF  has  no  estimate,  U  Thant  re- 
piorted  that  PLA's  size  and  activities  had  in- 
creased— local  sources  in  Gaza  put  its 
strength  at  12.000 — and  that  there  had  been 
"some  differences  with  UNEF  personnel." 
Tlie  report  said: 

"The  operational  deployment  of  detach- 
ments of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army  Just 
outside  the  500  meter  zone  of  the  armistice 
demarcation  line  and  increased  patrolling 
and  training  activity  of  their  units  in  this 
area  are  unavoidably  of  concern  to  UNEF  and 
lis  functioning." 

U  Thant  noted  that  the  force,  which  com- 
prised 6.615  when  it  was  established  fol- 
lowing the  Suez  conflict  In  1957,  has  been  re- 
duced to  3.959  men  and  will  be  further  re- 
duced to  3.400. 

He  Is  opposed  to  any  further  significant 
reduction.  While  there  have  not  been  any 
".stern  challenges'  in  the  form  of  "major  in- 
cidents." he  pointed  out  that: 

"There  have  been  some  disturbing  signs  re- 
cently that  a  change  in  this  favorable  situa- 
tion could  occur.  It  Is  an  unhappy  state- 
ment to  make  but  It  is  a  reality  all  too 
apparent  that,  despite  almost  a  decade  of 
relative  quiet  along  the  long  line  on  which 
UNEF  is  deployed,  relations  between  the 
people  on  the  opopsite  sides  of  the  line  are 
such  that  if  the  UN  buffer  zone  should  be  re- 
moved, serious  fighting  would,  quite  likely, 
soon  be  resumed."'  ■ 

It  is  a  favorable  circumstance  that  UNEF 
has  kept  the  peace  on  the  Gaza-Egyptian- 
Israel  frontier  for  a  decade.  But  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  UN  has  not  been  able 
to  move  the  purties  toward  a  peace  settle- 
ment. 

And  when  U  Thant  points  to  the  activities 
of  the  PL.A.  he  is.  in  fact,  citing  a  factor  for 
deterioration  and  a  growing  threat  of  re- 
newed war 

It  is  essential  to  maintain  UNEF.  But 
something  more — much  more — needs  to  be 
done.  At  tlie  very  least  the  UN  must  take 
measures  to  see  that  no  UN  funds  are  di- 
verted to  build  the  PLA.  For  it  is  a  strange 
and  Indefensible  aspect  of  the  UNRWA  relief 
problem  that  funds  intended  to  feed  refugees 
are  now  being  used  to  feed  and  maintain 
refugee-soldiers  trainees  in  the  Shukairv 
PLA. 

But  that  is  a  minimum  step. 

The  very  e.xistence  of  the  PLA — -an  army 
being  trained  and  drilled  to  destroy  a  mem- 
ber state  of  the  UN — should  not  be  tolerated 
at  all.  The  Arab  League  states  persist  a  vio- 
lation of  the  LTN  charter  because  they  refuse 
to  make  peace  with  Israel  and  because  they 
prepare,  both  In  their  own  military  estab- 
lishments and  in  their  support  of  the  PL.^. 
for  the  organization  of  a  new  offensive 
against  Israel. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  UNEF  was  cre- 
ated because  of  the  fedayeen  raids  from  Egypt 
a  decade  ago.  Last  week,  Israel's  Chief  of 
Staff  Maj.  Gen.  Yitzhak  Rabin  pointed  out 
that  Syria's  current  aggressions  were  of  a 
similar  character.  Israel  lodged  a  complaint 
with  the  UN  Security  Cotmcll  that  Syria  had 
"deliberately  resumed  a  systematic  and 
plarmed  attack  on  the  territory  and  popula- 
tion of  Israel  in  pursuance  of  its  so-called 
people's  war  of  liberation."  Last  fortnight. 
10  Israelis  were  injured  in  three  Syrian  min- 
ing raids.  In  another  action  an  Israel  patrol 
spotted  four  Syrian  Infiltrators,  two  of  whom 
were  killed  In  the  ensuing  gun-fight.  So  a 
senseless  war  continues  unabated. 

Of  course  UNEF  must  be  preserved.  But 
the  UN,  beginning  its  21st  year  today,  should 
be  courageous  enough  to  take  up  the  cen- 
tral issue — the  Illegitimate  Arab  war  against 
Israel. 


Columbus  Day  Address  by  Mayor  Francis 
P.   Pacelli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALn-ORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
Columbus  Day  celebration,  sponsored  by 
the  Italian-American  Federation  of  San 
Mateo  County,  on  October  9,  1966.  Mayor 
Francis  P.  Pacelli,  of  Daly  City,  gave  the 
address.  His  approach  to  the  subject  of 
the  life  of  Christopher  Columbus  was 
quite  different  from  any  I  had  ever  read 
or  heard  before  and  I  asked  him  for  a 
copy  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNGRESSiON.^L  RECORD.  His  addiess  fol- 
lows: 

CoLVMBus    Day    Address.    Italja.n-American 

Federation-.  October  9.  1966 

(By  Francis  P.  Pacelli) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Picture,  with  your 
mind's  eye.  a  young  man.  a  boy  really,  living 
in  the  middle  1400's  in  the  port  city  of  Genoa 
This  young  man.  at  the  age  of  10.  had  to 
finish  his  formal  education  to  help  in  his 
fathers  tailor  shop.  There,  in  this  small, 
dingy,  musty,  room,  sitting  on  a  backless 
stool,  with  needle  and  thread  in  hand,  a  bolt 
of  cloth  on  his  lap.  he  worked  12  and  14 
hours.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  to  escape  the 
monotony  and  the  drudgen-  of  his  existence, 
that  he  would  slip  away  to  the  wharfs  of 
Genoa,  and  there  as  he  walked  along  with 
his  sharp,  keen  eyes,  look  at  the  sailing 
ships  from  all  over  the  then  known  world. 
And  with  his  nose  smell  the  odors  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  far  east.  Africa.  England,  and 
Scandinavia.  And  with  his  ears  listen  to  the 
tales  of  the  seafaring  men  as  they  told  of 
great  storms,  sea  serpents,  and  an  ocean  that 
dropped  off  into  space.  Finally,  when  this 
young  man  couldn't  contain  himself  any 
longer,  he  told  his  father  that  he  was  going 
to  sea.  And  so.  Chrlstophllo  C-lumbo  began 
a  career  that  was  to  make  him  the  most  re- 
nowned sailor  of  all  times — the  Admiral  of 
the  Oceans. 

This  young  man.  who  was  to  teach  himself 
to  read  and  write  in  Portuguese.  Spanish 
and  Latin,  who  was  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  thp  science  of  navigation,  this  man.  so 
determined,  that  he  was  to  perform  a  feat 
that  to  this  day  is  one  of  the  great  naviga- 
tional endeavors  of  all  times.  This  Geno- 
vese.  in  a  ship  not  much  bigger  than  this 
stage,  with  a  crew  of  men — good  men  but 
Ignorant  men — sailed  west.  Not.  as  many  of 
us  think,  to  prove  that  the  world  was  round: 
because  the  learned  men  of  his  time  had  al- 
ready determined  the  earth  was  spherical  in 
shape.  Christopher  Columbus's  mission 
had  a  far  deeper  meaning.  And  so  he  sailed 
on  for  21  days.  And  on  the  21st  day  his 
crew  mutinied  and  demanded  that  he  return 
to  Spain.  But  he  persuaded  them  to  go  on 
for  three  more  days,  and  those  three  days 
he  prayed— prayed  that  God  would  answer 
his  prayers.  And  as  the  dawn  broke  on  the 
third  day  high  in  the  crow's  nest  came  the 
shout — one  word.  "Terra!"  That  one  word 
was  to  bring  freedom  to  the  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope. That  one  word  was  to  change  the 
course  of  human  event. 

In  the  era  of  Christopher  Columbus's 
discovery  of  the  new  world  Europe  was 
just  emerging  from  the  Dark  Ages  Freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
education,  freedom  of  religion,  was  virtually 
non-existent.  Man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
was  commonplace.  And  It  was  Christopher 
Columbus's  hope,  this  man  of  deep  religious 
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conTictlon,  ot  brilliant  Intellect,  of  tremen- 
rtous  drive,  it  was  his  desire  to  bring  enlight- 
fcument  to  the  peoples  of  Europe,  that  really 
set  the  stage  for  his  voyage  west.  And  with 
hla  discovery  of  the  new  world,  the  shackles 
that  bound  the  peoples  of  Europe  were  re- 
moved once  and  for  all.  And  he  gave  them 
hope  where  there  was  no  hope.  He  gave 
them  freedom  in  place  of  serfdom.  He  gave 
them  renewed  faith  in  God.  Historians  V.-111 
tell  you  that  Christopher  Columbus's  dis- 
covery was  the  Ijeglnning  of  a  whole  new  era 
In  the  world  as  we  know  it  today.  So  this 
man,  who  as  a  young  boy  had  to  end  his 
formal  education  at  the  age  of  10.  who  was 
self  taught,  who  crisscroesed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  eight  times,  cetainly  deserved  the  tiUe 
of  Admiral  of  the  Oceans.  This  luilian  t>oy 
left  a  far  more  Important  legacy  to  the  world 
than  Just  the  discovery  of  North  and  S-suth 
America.  And  It  is  this  Columbus,  this  man. 
that  I  would  like  you  to  remember.  This  man 
who  had  compassion  for  his  fellow  man.  who 
In  the  name  of  Christianity  dedicated  and 
gave  hi«  life  for  them. 

In  this  period  of  time,  in  this  year  of 
1966.  when  the  world  seems  to  be  tending 
and  slipping  toward  the  Dark  Ages  again, 
and  where  we  see  many  instances  of  man's 
Inhumamty  to  man.  maybe  some  young  Ital- 
ian boy.  another  Christopher  Columbus,  will 
come  along  and  bring  to  us  renewed  faith, 
renewed  hope,  renewed  enlightenment. 
And  maybe  this  young  Italian  boy.  instead 
of  conquering  oceans,  will  conquer  space, 
and  In  the  process  will  bring  to  all  of  us  the 
message  of  Christopher  Columbus.  A  mes- 
aage  that  rings  Just  as  clear  today  as  it  did 
In  1482.     Terra!     Freedom  for  all  mankind! 


Address  of  Hon.  Kim  Jong  Pil,  Chairman, 
Democratic  Repoblican  Party,  Repablic 
of  Korea,  Dawn  Over  Asia — The  Path 
to  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday.  October  6,  I  was 
honored  to  attend  the  cornerstone  lay- 
ing ceremonies  for  the  Winston  Chur- 
chill Memorial  and  Library  at  West- 
minster College,  FVlton,  Mo.  Hon.  Kim 
Jong  Pil,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Republican  Paity.  Republic  of  Korea, 
delivered  the  John  Findley  Green  Foun- 
dation lecture,  and  I  include  his  out- 
standing address. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  D.  Davidson,  president  of 
Westminster  College,  presented  honorary 
degrees  to  Dr.  Kim  and  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Wright  Stop- 
ford.  The  lord  bishop  presided  at  the 
order  of  placing  the  foundation  stone. 

The  address  follows: 

Dawn  Ovzk  Asia — The  Path  to  Kreedom 

President  Davidson.  My  lord  Bishop.  Youf 
Excellenclee.  Distinguished  Guests.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen: 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  speak  from 
this  roBtrum  today  at  this  most  prominent 
institution  of  learning.  The  compliment  Is 
magnified  by  this  occasion  on  which  free 
mien  throughout  the  world  will  quietly  Join 
us  In  prayer  for  peace  and  praise  for  the 
endowment  left  to  all  of  us  by  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.     It    was    here    twenty    years    ago 


that  the  p^at  world  leader  delivered  the 
famous  "ln.>u  Curtain  '  address,  in  which  he 
named  an  hl.storlcal  era  that  had  yet  to  vin- 
fold  before  the  human  race.  By  bringing 
the  issues  of  the  Cold  War  Into  focus,  he 
c<:impe;ied  the  attention  of  the  world  to  be 
fixed  on  Euro[>e  for  two  decades  to  come. 

Sir  'Winston  had  correctly  foreca.«t  the  po- 
larization of  the  world.  The  impact  of  his 
vision  on  the  American  public  opinion  was 
enormous,  but  so  was  the  critlcUm  arrainst 
him.  Siwn  events  proved  the  accuracy  of  his 
predictions  and  proved  that  he  had  given  all 
of  Uf.  an  iinderst.mdinc  of  the  chHllenee  that 
confronted  the  free  world.  With  this  un- 
derstanding the  West  was  able  to  form  an 
alliance  for  elTective  reconstruction  of  a  free 
Ei.ircpe. 

Twenty  years  ago.  Sir  Winston  had  come 
to  .\merlca  from  across  the  Atlantic.  He  had 
come  to  Fpp;ik  for  Europe.  I  have  traveled 
acn.ss  the  P.urlfic  to  t.alk  about  Asia  where 
a  hot  w:ir  is  being  fought  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. Nevertheless,  my  message  is  one  of 
hope. 

The  Iron  Ctirtain  traversing  Europe  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  ni.'ting  and 
the  b,\mboo  curtain  stretching  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Mt.  Diamond  on  the  east  coast 
of  Korea  ha<;  the  appearruice  of  decay  after 
20  year.'!  of  wind  and  rain. 

The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world  are  turning 
from  the  Ir-^n  Curtain  toward  the  bamboo 
curtain,  becau.^e  peace  has  suffered  a  criti- 
cal wound  in  Asia;  and  because  a  great  sur- 
gical operation  has  been  started  on  this 
wound. 

A.=;ia  l.s  not  merely  a  geographic  name. 
Asi.i  is  the  home  of  three-fifths  of  world 
population.  Asia  occupies  30  per  cent  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  earth.  The  As'.in  land 
ma~s  is  four  times  as  large  ;is  that  of  Europe. 

Asia  has  its  philosophies,  ethics,  cultures, 
and  ab<-^ve  all  it  has  a  history  of  civilizations 
at  least  five  thousand  years  old.  But  a  real- 
istic picture  of  Asia  today  cannot  avoid  por- 
traying frustration,  aggression,  disunion,  and 
laceration.  Asia,  with  its  seemingly  inex- 
haustible natural  resources,  is  suffering  from 
F>o\erfy  and  liunger. 

But  the  other  side  of  this  dark  picture 
shows  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  free 
Asian  peoples  are  struggling  to  improve  their 
future. 

Who  are  these  peoples?  I  would  say  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  that  these  are 
your  friends,  and  they  can  be  your  partners 
in  btiilding  a  prosperous  free  world  united 
in  understanding,  mutual  trust  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Mo<iom  history  of  Asia  began  with  a  severe 
shock  from  the  Western  W'orld  and  Asia's 
reaction  to  this  Jolt.  Asians  were  powerless 
before  the  onrushing  wave  of  history. 

Only  a  few  centviries  earlier,  the  Asians  had 
been  an  intrepid  race  with  their  own  bellig- 
erent civlllz.itloii.  Tills  trutiitlona!  nonmate- 
rlalistic  culture  h.id  to  yield  to  the  scientific 
civilization  of  the  West.  After  World  War  II, 
while  the  U.nited  States  pursued  a  "Europe 
first"  poll'-y.  a  fX)wer  vacuum  existed  in  Asia. 

International  communism  sout;ht  to  fill 
th:s  vacuum,  often  with  succe.ss.  In  1949, 
Communists  took  over  the  Chinese  continent. 
In  19,50.  C^immunists  attempted  a  military 
conquest  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Having 
failed  in  Knrca.  the  Communists  followed 
up  with  a  series  of  probine  actions  along  the 
periphery  of  China,  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  E.ist  China  Sea,  Tliey  soon  found  a 
weak  spot.  Vietnam. 

And  so,  disunited  Asia  met  with  piecemeal 
aggrerslon.  Today  Vietnam  is  the  victim  of 
the  only  hot  w.-ir  on  the  globe.  And  it  is 
here  freedom  is  fighting  against  an  evil  and 
ruthle.~s  International  terrorism.  If  totali- 
tarianism is  defeated  in  Vietnam,  it  may  be 
the  last  hot  war. 

If  freedom  is  defeated  there.  It  may  leave 
\is  forever  The  war  in  Vietnam  may  well 
decide    the    fate    of   the    freedom    of   us   all. 


Let  us  remem'.:>er  that  in  Vietnam  we  are 
acting  upon  the  truth  that  freedom  belongs 
to  tiiose  who  axe  ready  and  willing  to  light 
for  it. 

Less  dr;imatic  problems  are  innumera'.jle 
throughout  Asia's  political  instability  re- 
sulting from  the  gap  t>etween  socio-economic 
reality  and  adopted  Western  Institutions; 
dissimilarity  In  the  language,  cultures,  re- 
ligions, and  historical  exjM^rlences  of  Asi.in 
countries:  and  conflict  between  assertive  n.i- 
tionalism  and  need  of  foreign  aid  for  mod- 
ernization. 

Asians  have  not  been  totally  vinaware  of 
these  difflctilt  problems,  lliere  have  been 
past  attempts  at  solutions  by  calling  upon 
the  chauvinLstic  doctrine  of  the  "Celes'aal 
Empire."  or  the  totalitarian  idea  of  ilie 
"Greater  Asian  Coprosperity  Sphere  '  These 
designs  were  based  on  a  luedal  conception 
of  a  matter-servant  relationsliip  applied  to 
nations.  They  were  pred<Kiincd  to  fall  in  an 
age  of  grow-lng  nationalism. 

After  World  War  n.  a  more  rational  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  regional  organization 
v.'as  offered  in  the  form  of  organizations  such 
as  SEATO.  But  these  tend  to  be  too  West- 
oriented  to  satisfy  the  increasing  need  of  the 
Asian  peoples  to  exercise  initiative  and  re- 
sponsible   leadership. 

It  is  high  time  we  gave  frank  recognition 
to  the  earnest  aspiration  of  Asian  peoples  to 
build  their  own  cooperative  arrangement  to 
promote  balanced  development  and  pros- 
perity based  on  principles  of  equal  partner- 
ship and  shared  responsibility. 

Asians  are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  welfare,  and  it  accounts 
for  the  recent  success  of  spontaneous  inter- 
Asian  cooperation  in  political,  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  even  in  military  en- 
deavors. 

Is  this  a  sign  of  Asian  exclusiveness?  No, 
it  is  a  healthy  manifestation  of  a  regional 
spirit,  which  makes  free  Asia  more  valuable 
to  tlie  world  community. 

This  new  trend,  evaluated  against  the 
background  of  traditionalism  in  the  Asian 
social  fabric,  has  a  truly  revoUitionary  sig- 
nificance. In  contrast  to  the  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  the  Asian  drive  for  moderniz.\- 
tion.  authoritarianism  and  person  charisma 
are  becoming  less  important  in  Asia  politics. 
Asia  is  discovering  a  new  and  vigorous 
leadership,  not  only  to  rally  a  nation  around 
goals  of  freedom,  but  also  to  promote  under- 
standing between  nations.  It  is  leadership 
that  encourages  faith  and  inspires  trust. 
It  is  leadership  that  unites  a  people. 

If  faith  and  tryst  are  important  to  a  na- 
tional community,  so  are  they  to  an  interna- 
tional  community. 

And  so  I  would  say  this  to  my  Asian  con- 
temporaries: Let  us  appreciate  the  pervasi- 
veness and  ubiquity  of  Western  values. 

To  our  friends  in  the  West.  I  say.  Let  us 
recognize  and  understand  the  universality  of 
the  Asian  Issues. 

I  do  not  deny  that  primary  responsibility 
for  Asia's  prosperity  and  freedom  lies  ulti- 
m.ately  with  the  Asian  peoples  themselves. 

I  am  an  Asian.  I  have  witnp.ssed  and  ex- 
perienced Asia's  plight.  Emotionally  and  in- 
tellectually I  can  identify  with  my  fellow 
Asians  in  their  sorrows  and  sufferings  but 
being  an  Asian  is  not  tlie  same  as  knowing 
atwut  Asia. 

You  may  know  much  about  Asia.  Yoa 
have  perceived  Asia  through  v.arious  com- 
munications media  which  enabled  you  to 
form  an  idea  of  a  region  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

But  we  know  that  human  perception  is 
culturally  conditioned  and  patterned.  How 
one  sees,  feels  and  imagines  about  any  sit- 
uation is.  to  a  large  extent,  determined  by 
the  kind  of  cultural  environment  in  which 
one  lives.  We  mtist  admit  that  this  lias  often 
been  a  cause  of  international  misundtr- 
standings. 
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Ha%'lng  said  this,  and  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  expertise,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  state  my  views  frankly. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  speak  of 
Communist  China  as  those  of  tis  who  suffered 
most  at  her  hand  see  her.  The  Chinese  have 
always  thought  of  their  Middle  Empire  as  a 
dragon  In  the  center  of  the  world.  Through- 
out 5.000  years  In  the  History  of  China,  In- 
ternal strife  was  a  frequent  occurrence.  After 
each  successful  ■take-over,  the  Impetus  of 
conquest  Invariably  victimized  all  those  peo- 
ples and  countrlee  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

In  1950,  only  one  year  after  their  revolu- 
tion, one  million  Red  Chinese  Troops  crossed 
the  Yalu  to  attack  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
This  aggression  was  stopped,  thanks  to  the 
swift  and  courageous  resistance  offered  by 
the  Korean,  United  States  and  other  U.N. 
forces. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  Chinese 
Dragon  did  not  recoil  voluntarily.  Its  ad- 
vance was  frustrated  by  freedom's  power  to 
resist. 

In  1953,  an  armistice  agreement  was  con- 
cluded in  spite  of  strong  opposition  by  the 
Koreans.  Our  people  had  opposed  an  arm- 
istice that  would  perpetuate  the  tragic  divi- 
sion  of   Korea   Indefinitely. 

The  Korean  people  were  angered  by  the 
realiisatlon  that  in  spite  of  untold  sacrifices 
In  blood  and  tears  the  chance  to  repair  their 
lacerated  country  had  been  lost.  We  In 
Korea  do  not  believe  that  the  opportunity 
waa  lost  because  Chinese  Communist  forces 
were  superior  to  the  U.N.  and  U.S.  forces; 
rather  we  suspect  the  policy  of  appeasement 
adopted  by  the  West  allowed  the  Commu- 
nists to  keep  what  they  had  gained  through 
an  open  defiance  of  international  law  and 
order. 

Chinese  communism  emerged  out  of  the 
Korean  War  with  a  mistaken  impression  that 
they  had  won  victory  over  the  West  and  that 
internal  discord  and  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  West  would  guarantee  ready  success 
throughout  the  world. 

Such  overconfidence  led  the  Communist 
Chinese  to  launch  bold  ventures  overseas. 
The  Chinese  Communists  seemed  to  operate 
everywhere  In  the  world.  In  the  Middle  Bast, 
in  Europe,  In  Africa,  in  Cuba  and  Indeed  in 
the  rest  of  the  Latin  America,  the  Chinese 
Communists  Instigated  destruction  and  in- 
Eurgence.  They  swallowed  Inoffensive  and 
defenseless  Tibet.  They  Invaded  India. 
They  turned  against  their  former  friend,  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  Increasing  stridency 
The  arrogance  was  Incredible. 

Their  mosrt;  powerful  ally  was  Fear. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  know  there  ex- 
ists In  the  United  States  a  considerable  pacl- 
flstlc  sentiment.  I  appreciate  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  logic  of  appeasement.  It  can 
be  very  persuasive.  But  Communism  is  es- 
sentially a  strategy  of  violence  derived  from 
its  extremely  Inflexible  world  view  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  the  free  world 
prefers  to  hope. 

What  the  Chinese  Communists  do,  in  short, 
la  determined  by  what  their  strategy  of 
world  communlzation  demands,  and  not  by 
the  "good  will"  or  "good  sense"  of  appease- 
ment. Well  meaning  people  have  under- 
estimated the  seriousness  of  their  enemy's 
Intent,  as  they  have  overestimated  her  power. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  generally  felt  con- 
cern about  the  possibility  of  a  direct  con- 
frontation between  the  United  States  and 
Communist  China  following  a  larger  scale 
Communist  Chinese  Intervention  in  'Viet- 
nam. 

I  know  that  It  can  be  argued  that  the 
Internal  frustrations  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists could  be  turned  outward. 

I  note  with  all  caution  the  existence  of 
potential  Red  Chinese  nuclear  capability.  I 
do  not  underestimate  Red  China's  ability  to 
raise  ten  million  men  for  military  and  para- 
miutary  purposes.     I  know,  as  all  Koreans 


know,  what  the  "htmian  wave"  tactics  can 
and  cannot  do. 

But,  given  limitations  to  Communist  Chl- 
ne«e  capability  and,  given  the  current  clr- 
ciunstances,  I  know  that  Chinese  Commu- 
nists do  not  have  the  means  with  which  to 
vastly  expand  their  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam or  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  against  the 
United  States. 

In  Cuba  and  the  Congo,  In  Algeria  and  In- 
donesia, they  overextended  themselves.  As 
the  newly  emerging  nations  gained  Insight 
Into  the  true  nature  of  the  dragon,  they 
also  began  to  awaken  to  the  benefits  of  a 
free  society.  Today  China  has  lost  almost 
every  friend  she  had  In  the  world  except  her 
captive  nations  and  Albania.  And  from 
that  E^u•opean  power  she  cannot  exp>ect  sig- 
nificant foreign  aid. 

Meanwhile,  internal  convulsions  such  as 
the  "Great  Leap  FV>rward"  movement  had 
reaped  falltire  In  Red  China.  Purges  and 
struggles  Inevitably  followed  under  the  sys- 
tem of  Communist  dictatorship. 

Even  on  the  mainland,  the  Chinese  people 
have  offered  resistance  against  the  Incredible 
vandalism  and  barbarity  of  the  ged  Guard. 
The  weakness  fimdamental  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  is  clearly  observed  by 
those  of  us  who  live  In  Asia. 

Above  all,  we  must  not  overlook  the  de- 
cisive encouragement  and  commitment  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  this  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  Inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  millions  of  Asian  peoples  and  had 
much  to  do  ■with  the  shift  of  world  opimon 
against  the  excessively  militant  breed  of 
Communism. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  let  me  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  no  believer  in  a  preventive 
war. 

But  the  •war  Is  a  fact  In  Vietnam.  You 
have  already  committed  your  national  re- 
sources and  prestige  to  the  noble  task  of  per- 
forming surgery  on  a  wound  In  the  tissues 
of  peace.  This  wound  was  Inflicted  upon 
peace  by  the  Communist  aggressors,  em- 
phatically not  by  the  surgeon.  You  hold  in 
your  hand  a  surgeon's  kiUfe. 

And  you  do  not  stand  alone.  Side  by  side 
with  your  soldiers  are  Asian  crusaders  for 
freedom  and  peace  In  Vietnam.  The  United 
States,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Thailand,  the 
Phillpplnee,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
flghttng  a  war  against  the  Communist  ter- 
rorists and  guerrlilas  In  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  voice  in  the  United  States, 
clamoring  for  immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam.  To  leave  Vietnam  now 
would  be  like  asking  a  surgeon  to  qiUt  the 
patient  after  an  Incision  has  been  made  but 
before  the  wound  has  been  sutured.  If  the 
surgeon  followed  that  advice,  a  man  would 
die  from  loes  of  blood,  or  would,  at  best,  be- 
come crippled  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

I  think  the  duty  In  this  case  Is  to  see  the 
operation  through. 

Those  who  advocate  appeasement  would 
give  the  paUent  a  temporary  reUef .  some  kind 
of  pain-kUling  drug.  I  do  not  think  this  Is 
the  right  prescription. 

I  abhor  fanaUclsm;  but  I  am  equally 
against  defeatism.  I  do  not  believe  in  quit- 
ting or  abandoning  one's  responsibility. 

Everyone  desires  peace.  Mankind  has 
fought  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years 
for  peace,  but  peace  caimot  be  gained  by 
stopgap  measures  or  make-shift  policy. 

Peace  requires  understanding  and  mutual 
cooperation  among  those  who  sincerely  de- 
sire it.  Such  understanding  and  coc^era- 
tion  can  be  achieved  only  through  sacrifice. 
Yee,  peace  reqiUres  efforts,  yours  and  mine. 
Peace  may  call  for  our  blood  and  our  tears, 
as  It  does  now.  But  the  Korean  people  are 
convinced  the  prize  of  peace  is  worth  the 
sacrifice. 

Peace  Is  a  supreme  virtue  that  man  can 
cultivate. 

The  mainspring  of  power  for  peace  lies  In 
the    collective   conscience   of   mankind,    for 


through  the  living  conscience  of  mankind 
the  will  of  God  Is  revealed.  Man  must  do 
what  he  can  and  obey  the  will  of  God. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  all  of  us  who  are 
bom  In  this  age — regardless  of  the  difference 
In  color  of  skin,  nationality  or  traditional 
backgroimdB — lies  the  inescapable  responsi- 
bility to  trudge  on  the  narrow  jmth  of  i>eaoe. 
In  1965.  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  under  Preeident  Park  accepted  the  re- 
quest of  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  for  military  assistance  and  sent 
more  than,  40,000  Korean  soldiers  to  their 
aid. 

On  that  occasion.  President  Chung  Hee 
Park  declared :  "Our  own  experience  both  in 
war  and  in  International  cooperation  has 
taught  us  that  this  Is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Our  help  to  Vietnam  was  dictated  by  a  con- 
science of  a  free  people.  Our  support  to 
Vietnam  Is  not  an  aggressive  Intervention 
In  a  foreign  country,  but  a  constructive 
participation  in  defense  of  peace.  Let  it  l>e 
known  that  ova  objective  is  not  prolongation 
of  the  war,  but  a  spieedy  restoration  of  peace.'' 

At  the  root  of  President  Park's  decision  are 
faith,  trust  and  courage. 

Korea  has  never  forgotten  that  she  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  free  allies  which 
had  offered  help  In  the  darkest  days  of  the 
republic.  Koreans  attach  a  great  Importance 
to  loyalty  and  tnist.  Koreans  are  a  faithful 
people. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  President  Truman. 
"You  kept  faith  with  us.  Now  we  will  keep 
faith  with  you." 

I  knew  that  In  modem  International  rela- 
tions, where  "national  Interest"  is  para- 
mount, loyalty  or  trust  are  often  thrown 
aside.  I  know  that  International  loyalty  Is  ^ 
an  extremely  rare  occurrence.  But  precisely  * 
because  It  is  so  hard  to  come  by.  Its  value  Is 
enhanced. 

It  may  be  that  the  very  concept  Is  pecu- 
liarly "Asian"  or  premodern.  But  tnis  is  one 
traditional  value  which  I  do  not  ■wish  to  see 
discarded. 

Now  let  me  t«ll  you  of  a  country,  my  covm- 
try,  that  is  strongly  consclo\is  of  these  values. 
My  country  is  determined  to  strengthen  the 
sinews  of  peace  In  Asia.  And  the  news  from 
Korea  is  good — astonishingly  good!  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  Journeyed  a 
ttu-bulent  path  since  1948.  We  had  barely 
recovered  from  the  economic  dislocations 
imposed  by  a  half  century  of  Japanese  occu- 
pation and  tmperlalism.  and  the  Illegal  divi- 
sion of  our  country  Impoeed  by  Soviet  Arms 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  when  we  were 
pltmged  into  a  new  crisis. 

Even  as  late  as  1961,  the  Image  of  my  coun- 
try as  a  ■war-devastated  agricultural  nation, 
■with  no  products  for  export,  lacking  the 
capacity  for  industrial  development,  was 
vahd. 

Today  it  Is  totally  obsolete. 

Prom  1962  onward.  President  Park  has 
been  a  dynamo  behind  the  First  Five  Year 
Development  Plan.  The  results  have  been 
si>ectacular. 

Compared  to  1961,  Korean  economy  today 
can  boast  productivity  which  has  doubled, 
tripled,  ot  in  some  cases  grew  10  times  as 
much  as  that  of  the  base  year.  The  basic 
industries  today  Include  electricity,  fertilizer, 
cement,  petroleum  refining,  coal,  iron  and 
steel.  Unemployment  that  had  numbered 
over  two  million  In  1961  declined  to  several 
hundred  thousands. 

It  is  expected  that  Korea  will  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  In  food  production  by  the  year 
1970. 

Korea  has  emerged  out  of  despair  and  Is 
now  growlivg  at  a  yearly  rate  of  7.6  per  cent. 
Today,  Korea  exports  six  times  as  much  as 
she  did  five  years  ago.  Manufactured  goods 
occupy  62  per  cent  of  the  gross  export  earn- 
ings, and  Korea  la  now  fast  becoming  an 
industrial  nation. 
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Bconomy  is  expected  to  reach  a  'take-off"' 
stage  by  1970b  and  Korea's  annual  per  capita 
Income  Is  exp>ected  to  more  than  triple. 

We  are  forging  the  Iron  sinews  of  self 
-ulBclency  In  the  furnace  of  a  free  economy. 
Our  success  has  rested  on  the  Industry  and 
reeourcefulnesB  of  the  Korean  people  but  our 
progreea  could  not  have  been  jxisslble,  first 
without  military  victory  of  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  and  subsequently  without  mas- 
sive and  Intelligently  utilized  American  aid. 
Once,  our  future  and  the  f utiu-e  of  the  free 
democracies  everywhere  in  Asia  looked  dim; 
economic  stagnation  seemed  to  conspire  with 
poUtical  Instability  to  complete  a  vicious 
circle.  Today  It  Is  our  hope  that  your  pa- 
tience and  generosity  wU  be  rewarded  when 
we  so  raise  our  standards  of  living  In  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  that  we  become  a 
beacon  for  all  the  newly  developing  nations 
who  seek  the  way  to  social  Justice  and  eco- 
nomic plenty. 

Other  nations  of  free  Asia  are  making 
similar  progreae.  We  are  much  encouraged 
to  see  that  understanding  by  the  United 
States  and  European  countries  for  Asia  Is 
developing  and  consequently  their  assistance 
and  cooperation  with  Asia  is  increasing. 

Although  American  concern  for  Asia  in  the 
past  was  belated  and  negative  compared  with 
that  for  Europe.  Asian  problems  have  a 
greater  bearing  on  the  destiny  of  the  United 
States  than  any  other  problems  In  todays 
world. 

Last  July.  President  Johnson  said,  and  I 
quote:  ''Asia  Is  now  the  crucial  arena  of  man's 
striving  for  Independence  and  order  .  .  .  and 
for  life  Itself  ...  If  enduring  peace  can 
come  to  Asia,  all  mankind  will  benefit.  But 
If  peace  fails  there,  no  where  else  will  our 
achievements  be  secure." 

We  believe  that  President  Johnson's  anal- 
ysis Is  prophetic.  President  Johnson  has 
Just  announced  that  he  is  coming  to  visit 
Korea.  The  men  and  women  of  Korea  will 
give  to  this  Prophet  of  Peace  a  welcome  that 
we  hope  will  repay  his  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  do  not  understand.  We  under- 
stand full  well  what  President  Johnson  Is 
doing  and  has  done  to  keep  alive  the  hope 
of  peetce  and  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  your  friends  in  Asia. 

Asia  now  faces  a  decisive  moment.    Oppor- 
tunity knocks  but  once.    This  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity the  Free  World  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
Let  no  historian  in  the  future  sadly  reflect 
on  the  "what-mlght-have-been"  in  Asia. 

There  U  a  growing  consensus  about  what 
should  be  done  In  Asia  by  Asians.  And  to- 
day Asia  Is  more  daring  than  ever  before  in 
taking  the  initiative  In  solving  numerous 
problems. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  wishes  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  the  march  toward  a  free  and 
unified  Asian  community.  We  have  already 
given  njomentum  to  this  movement.  The 
Republic  of  Korea,  which  suffered  untold  sac- 
rifices when  Communistic  aggression  pro- 
voked the  war  of  1950,  is  again  fulfilling  Its 
responsibility  In  South  Vietnam  with  convic- 
tion and  zeal.  We  are  convinced  that  ulti- 
mately peace  will  never  be  achieved  through 
appeasement,  but  only  through  a  positive 
action  backed  by  the  united  strength  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

This  la  the  moment  when  United  States 
cooperation  with  Asia  should  be  Intensified. 
The  firm  American  stand  in  Vietnam  has  also 
provided  the  momentum  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  regional  cooperation  In  Asia.  Our 
own  efforts  to  establish  a  regional  coopera- 
tive system  have  been  steadily  progressing 
and  bearing  fruit. 

I  think  the  signal  Is  "Oo"  for  a  free  united 
Asia. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  world  peace  will  have 
a  solid  foundation  when  free  Asia  Is  bound 
with  a  "rope  of  peace"  and  Is  further  United 
wltb  the  western  free  world.  Only  then  will 
the  free  world  be  able  to  tear  down  the  rust- 
ing Iron  Curtain  and  roll  up  the  Bamboo 


Curtain.  Only  then,  the  Iree  world,  if  it  so 
desires,  will  be  able  to  negotiule  with  the 
Communist  block  through  strength  iichieved 
by  unity.  Then  can  the  people  of  divided 
Korea  and  Vietnam  be  able  to  regain  terri- 
torial and  national  iiuity. 

In  this  way.  when  a  new  cooperative  sys- 
tem comes  Into  being.  A.sla.  once  considered 
as  a  burden  to  the  world,  will  become  a  proud 
region  which  can  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  ail-  Asian  clvilizjttion, 
whicii  has  been  superseded  by  European  ma- 
terial cviUure,  will  recover  Itc  hi.stre  and  con- 
tribute toward  a  greater  and  higher  civiliza- 
tion. 

Asia,  emerging  from  »  long  darkness,  fiices 
a  new  dawn. 

My  country,  Korea,  is  at  the  forefront  on 
Asia's  path  to  freedom— shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  other  free  men  and  women  every- 
where 

Toward  the  bright  sun— and  toward  a 
shuuiig  peace 

Thank  you 


Time  for  the  Preiidenl  To  Wake  Up 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
the  President  Is  dashins;  off  on  his  po- 
litically motivated  Asian  tour  and  we 
trust  that  he  will  ponder  on  the  complete 
collapse  of  our  "image  abroad"  under  his 
administration.  Therefore,  a  column  of 
the  September  17  issue  of  the  Glendale, 
CaUf.,  News-Pi-e-ss  by  the  noted  interna- 
tional authority  Dumitru  Danielopol  is 
of  special  sigi^ificance. 

Time    vur   Presidl.nt   To    Wake    Up 
(By    Dumitru    Danielopol) 
Washington  —When    former    Vice    Presi- 
dent   Richard    M     Nixon    declared    recently 
"our  effort  m  Viet  Nam  w.is  not  appreciated" 
in  Europe,  he  wa.s^nt  kiddUiK 

He  put  it  mildly  when  he  continued: 
"What  is  more  discouraging  and  more  sig- 
nificant, it  is  not  understood  " 

During  my  recent  extended  tour  of  West- 
ern Europe  which  took  me  to  England. 
France  Greece  Italy,  Switzerland.  Spain, 
Germany  and  Denmark  I  lieard  the  Commu- 
nUt  line  more  often  than  I  thousht  possible. 
I  have  heard  the  United  States  called 
"aggressor."  "Iniperiali.'it."  "colonialist"  In 
more  languages  than  I  care  to  enumerate. 

One  editor-publi.sher  of  an  Important 
Swiss  newspaper  said  the  Unlled  States  "is 
just  as  bad  as  Britain  and  France  in  the  old 
Colonial  day.s  "  Another  said  "the  United 
States  IS  the  warmonger  and  the  USSR  is 
seeking  peace  ' 

There  are,  of  course  exceptions  In 
Greece  a  country  which  had  to  fight  Com- 
mimist  subversion  for  many  years,  our  Viet 
Nam  position  is  not  only  understood  but 
supported  The  .same  is  true  in  Germany. 
It  gives  West  Germany  great  comfort  to  know 
the  United  States  is  in  Viet  Nam  respecting 
its  commitments  This,  tliey  feel,  will  help 
deter  any  Russian  aggression  in  Europe. 

The  Spaniards  who  consider  them.';elves 
the  original  fighters  of  communism  have  an 
attitude  of    I  told  you  so' 

However,  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  Western  Europe    either  don't  understand 
what  we  are  doing  in  Viet  Nam  or  don't  want 
to 
The  fault  however  is  not  entirely  theirs. 


We  must  shoulder  part  of  the  blame  our- 
selves. We  are  Just  not  "selling  America." 
Anything  resembling  pro-American  propa- 
ganda is  strictly  coincidental. 

Every  country  I  visited  has  a  Ministry  of 
Information.  Its  Job  is  propaganda.  Its 
duty  is  to  "sell"  its  country  abroad. 

The  United  States  has  no  counterpart. 
The  so-called  United  States  Information 
Agency  (or  Service)  should  be,  but  It  isn't. 

If  the  USIS  has  a  concerted  policy  on  Viet 
Nam,  It  IS  Just  not  noticeable  in  Europe. 

USIS  officials  themselves  admit  failure  in 
Western  Europe.  They  attribute  the  resist- 
ance In  Western  Europe  to  "political  sophisti- 
cation and  the  unwillingness  of  Western 
Europeans  to  accept  American  political  rea- 
soning at  face  value." 

There  is  more  to  it  than  that. 
Some  USIS  officers  in  Europe  admit  frankly 
that  they  do  not  agree  with  the  administra- 
tion's Viet  Nam  policy.    How  can  they  then 
promote  it? 

Following  the  "building  bridges"  theme  to- 
ward the  Communists  of  Eastern  Europe, 
USIS  has  practically  ceased  to  attack  com- 
munism as  such. 

European  writers,  following  the  lead  of 
some  American  columnists,  put  dispropor- 
tionate emphasis  on  the  minority  in  America 
that  opposes  our  Viet  Nam  policy.  The  re- 
sult is  a  lopsided  picture  of  our  country. 

Some  USIS  officers  complain  they  are  not 
given  the  too's  to  do  an  effective  Job. 

Their  Jobs  are  not  Snade  any  easier  by  the 
over-publicized  anti-Vlet  Nam  statements  of 
such  Democratic  senators  as  J.  William  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  Wayne  Morse  and  Robert  Kennedy. 
In  the  meantime.  Communist  propaganda 
is  not  standing  still.  Its  well-oiled  machine, 
perfected  over  half  a  century,  is  making  In- 
roads among  people  who  should  be  our 
friends. 

It  Is  about  time  President  Johnson  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  his  points  are  Just  not  get- 
ting across.  It  Is  the  administration's  Job  to 
do  something  about  it 

Until  Americans  realize  that  this  struggle 
with  world  communism  is  primarily  a  psy- 
chological struggle,  we  are  in  trouble.  Prop- 
aganda is  of  vital  Importance.  (Call  it  "psy- 
chological warfare"  if  you  don't  like  the  word 
"propaganda.") 

The  man  behind  the  gun  is  more  impor- 
tant that  the  gun.  He  decides  whether  to 
fire  it  or  not. 


Wage  and  Price  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  the  present  administra- 
tion has  been  a  "credibility  gap"  of  pi'o- 
portions  never  before  seen  in  the  histoi"y 
of  the  United  States.  The  American 
people  have  been  told  so  much  that  is 
both  contradictory  and  evasive  in  con- 
tent that  they  do  not  know  what  to  be- 
lieve. Then,  if,  in  desperation,  they  try 
to  believe  something,  chances  are  it  Is 
completely  at  odds  with  the  facts. 

On  no  other  subject  has  the  admin- 
istration been  so  evasive  and  reluctant  to 
tell  what  is  planned  or  what  is  being  con- 
sidered than  on  that  of  the  present  state 
of  the  national  economy.  'Vacillation, 
hesitation,  and  indecision  have  to  date 
characterized   the   administration's   ac- 
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tlons  and  this  has  raised  some  serious 
questions  which  have  not  been  answered. 

For  some  time  now  there  has  been 
much  unrest  and  concern  over  the  pos- 
sibility that  wage  and  price  controls — 
and  possibly  rationing  as  well — would  be 
imposed  after  the  November  elections. 
The  administration  has  repeatedly  side- 
stepped the  issue  and  the  last  evasion 
came  early  last  week  after  a  direct  tjues- 
tion  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Califoriiia  IMr.  Uix]. 

However,  on  Tuesday,  October  11,  the 
President  signed  Executive  Order  11310, 
entitled  "A.ssigning  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness Functions  to  the  Attorney 
General."  This  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  Thursday,  October 
13.  A  front-page  stoi'y  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  Saturday,  October  15,  by  Mr. 
Walter  Ti'ohan,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  Washington  bureau,  was  the 
first  public  disclosure  of  this  oi'der  and 
the  first  analysis  of  what  It  implies. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Trohan's  story: 

Under  the  order.  It  would  be  possible  to 
Institute  wage  and  price  controls,  rationing, 
civil  defense  programs,  alien  controls,  border 
controls,  and  a  host  of  wartime  measures. 
The  order  does  not  proclaim  a  national 
emergency  but  paves  the  way  for  such  action 
on  such  a  proclamation. 

I  might  point  out  that,  counting  the 
title  of  the  order,  the  word  "emergency" 
or  "emergencies"  is  used  a  total  of  31 
times.  Authority  for  the  plan  Is  cited 
as  that  vested  in  the  President  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1958.  This 
plan,  which  had  no  opposition  of  any 
significance,  had  merged  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration  with  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

We  are  due  a  full  explanation  of  the 
reasons  behind  this  order.  Just  what  Is 
going  so  badly — or  Is  expected  to  go  so 
badly — that  the  administration  feels  this 
sort  of  groundwork  must  be  laid  at  this 
time? 

The  administration  seeks  to  govern  by 
"consensus,"  which  Is  all  well  and  good. 
However,  I  see  nothing  remotely  resem- 
bling "consensus" — or  any  attempts  to 
seek  It — In  Issuance  of  an  Executive  or- 
der so  far  reaching  in  scope  and  Implica- 
tion without  any  sort  of  explanation  as 
to  why. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  Insert  Mr.  Tro- 
han's story  of  October  15.  1966,  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  full  text  of  the 
Executive  order  as  It  appeared  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  October  13,  1966: 
Report  From  Washington 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  October  14. — Without  any 
fanfare.  President  Johnson  signed  and  sealed 
an  extraordinary  executive  order  in  the  White 
House  last  Tuesday  which  assigns  wide  emer- 
gency preparedness  functions  to  the  attorney 
general. 

No  explanation  was  given  for  ordering  the 
preparation  of  national  emergency  plans  and 
the  development  of  war  plans  at  this  time. 
The  far-reaching  executive  order  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  for  last  Thurs- 
day. 

Under  the  order.  It  would  be  possible  to 
Institute  wage  and  price  controls,  rationing, 
civil  defense  programs,  alien  controls,  border 
controls,  and  a  host  of  wartime  measures. 
The  order  does  not  proclaim  a  national  emer- 
gency but  paves  the  way  for  action  on  such 
•  proclamation. 


The  executive  order  states  that  the  attor- 
ney general  shall  provide  advice  with  respect 
to  "any  emergency  directive  or  procedure 
prepared  by  a  department  or  agency  as  part 
of  its  emergency  program,"  This  could  mean 
wage  and  price  controls  or  rationing. 

The  attorney  general  is  authorized  to  re- 
view legal  procedures  of  federal  agencies  de- 
signed to  enlist  industrial  support.  Judicial 
and  legislative  liaison,  mobilize  research  fa- 
cilities, and  fix  security  standards. 

SHALL    assist,     IF    REQUESTED 

The  order  says  that  the  attorney  general 
.shall,  on  request,  assist  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
for  civil  defense  emergency  operations  and 
supervise  utilization  of  state  and  Intrastate 
law  enforcing  agencies.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral is  empowered  to  develop  plans  and  pro- 
cedures for  identification  of  the  dead. 

The  order  provides  for  the  development  of 
an  office  of  emergency  planning,  whose  di- 
rector would  assume  control  for  total  na- 
tional preparedness.  The  order  says  of 
emergency  planning: 

"Emergency  plans  and  programs  shall  be 
developed  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  continu- 
ing activities  of  the  department  of  Justice 
on  the  basis  that  it  will  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  carrying  out  of  such  progranis 
during  an  emergency.  The  attorney  general 
shall  be  prepared  to  implement  all  appropri- 
ate plans  developed  under  this  order." 

The  order  states  that  the  President  issued 
the  "executive  order  11310  assigning  emer- 
gency preparedness  functions  to  the  attorney 
general"  under  authority  vested  in  him  un- 
der reorganization  plan  No.  1  of  1958.  Ex- 
perts in  the  Library  of  Congress  said  the 
President  can  proclaim  an  emergency  be- 
cause of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  any  moment. 
Experts  said  he  can  act  under  Korean  war 
powers,  which  have  not  expired,  as  well  as 
under  the  1958  reorganization  act, 

IIF.AR    RUMBLINGS    OE   CONTROLS    AND    RATIONING 

Johnson  has  denied  any  Intention  of  In- 
stituting wage  and  price  controls.  The  White 
House  had  said  that  no  executive  order  had 
been  issued  when  questioned  early  in  the 
week  by  Rep.  James  B.  Utt  |R..  Call.  Then 
on  Thursday  the  order  signed  on  Tuesday 
was  published  quietly  in  the  government's 
official  dally. 

Possibly  the  President  acted  quietly  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  precipitate  fear  or 
hysteria  of  an  expected  "armed  attack."  For 
weeks  there  have  been  rumblings  that  he 
planned  to  Institute  wage  and  price  controls 
and  rationing  after  the  election. 

There  also  have  been  reports  that  scwie 
dramatic  action  would  come  in  the  fax  east 
before  the  election.  Possibly  the  President 
issued  the  executive  order  as  a  standby  meas- 
ure In  case  it  might  be  needed  after  such  a 
dramatic  action. 

It  Is  curious  that  It  was  Issued  while  there 
is  no  attorney  general,  the  office  being  tem- 
porarily vacant  until  the  successor  to  Nicho- 
las Katzenbach  is  named.  Katzenbach  re- 
cently was  named  undersecretary  of  state, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  appoint- 
ment had  any  relationship  to  the  executive 
order. 

I  PR.    Doc.    66-11227;    Filed,    Oct.    11,    1966; 

4:40  p.m.l 
The  President:  ExEctrrrvE  Order  11310 — As- 
signing   Emergency    Preparedness    Func- 
tions TO  THE  Attorney  General 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested   in  me 
as  President  of  the  Umted  States  and  pur- 
suant to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1   of  1958 
(72    Stat.    1799),    it    is    hereby    ordered    as 
follows: 

Section  1.  Scope,  (a)  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  prepare  national  emergency  plans 
and  develop  preparedness  programs  covering 
law-enforcement  functions  of  concern  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
except  to  tlie  extent  that  such  functions  are 


vested  in  other  departments  or  agencies  by 
st.atute  or  Executive  order.  Upon  request, 
the  Attorney  General  assist,  as  appropriate, 
in  developing  preparedness  programs  cover- 
ing law-enforcement  functions  vested  in 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  He  shall  also  provide,  as  ap- 
propriate, liaison  with  and  guidance  and 
a.ssistjince  to  the  various  divisions  of  State 
;ind  local  goveriunent.  and  maintain  liai.s'jn 
with  the  Federal  Judicial  system  and  the 
United  St.'ites  Congress  as  heremalter  set 
forth. 

(b)  These  plans  and  programs  shall  be 
designed  to  develop  a  state  of  readiness  in 
these  areas  with  resj^ect  to  all  conditions  of 
national  emergency,  including  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Basic  Functions.  The  Attorney 
General  shall: 

I  a)  Emergency  documenis  and  measuTe<!. 
Provide  advice,  as  appropriate,  with  respect 
to  any  emergency  directive  or  procedure  pre- 
pared by  a  department  or  agency  as  a  part 
of  its  emergency  preparedness  function. 

(b)  Indw'tri/  svppoTt.  As  appropriate,  re- 
view the  legal  procedures  developed  by  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  to  be  Instituted 
if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  institute  extraordinary  measures  with  re- 
spect to  vital  production  facilities,  public 
facilities,  communications  systems,  trans- 
portation systems,  or  other  facility,  system,  or 
service  essential  to  national  survival. 

(c)  Judicial  and  legislative  liaiion.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Einergency 
Planning,  maintain  liaison  with  Federal 
courts  and  with  the  Congress  so  there  will  be 
mutual  understanding  of  Federal  emergency 
plans  involving  law  enforcement  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  legal  powers  during  emergencies  of 
various  magnitudes. 

(d)  Legal  advice.  Develop  emergency  plans 
for  providing  legal  advice  to  the  President, 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  heads  of  Executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  wherever  they  may 
be  located  in  an  emergency,  and  provide 
emergency  procedures  for  the  review  as  to 
form  and  legality  of  Presidential  proclama- 
tions. Executive  orders,  directives,  regula- 
tions, and  documents  and  of  other  docu- 
ments requiring  approval  by  the  President  or 
by  the  Attorney  General  which  may  be  issued 
by  authorized  offlcw^  after  an  armed  attack, 

(e)  Alien  control  and  control  of  entry  arid 
departure.  Develop  emergency  plans  for  the 
control  of  alien  enemies  and  other  aliens 
within  the  United  States  and,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
develop  emergency  plans  for  the  control  of 
jjersons  attempting  to  enter  or  leave  the 
United  States.  These  plans  shall  specifically 
Include  provisions  for  the  following : 

(1)  The  location,  restraint,  or  custody  of 
alien  enemies. 

(2)  Temporary  detention  of  alien  enemies 
and  other  persons  attempting  to  enter  the 
United  States  pending  determination  of  their 
admissibility. 

(3)  Apprehension  of  deserting  alien  crew- 
men and  stowaways. 

(4)  Investigation  and  control  of  aliens  ad- 
mitted as  contract  laborers. 

(5)  Control  of  persons  entering  or  depart- 
ing from  the  United  States  at  designated 
ports  of  entry. 

(6)  Increased  surveillance  of  the  borders 
to  preclude  prohibited  crossings  by  persons. 

(f)  Alien  property.  Develop  emergency 
plans  for  the  seizure  and  administration  of 
property  of  alien  enemies  under  provisions 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 

(g)  Security  standards.  In  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  with 
other  executive  agencies  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, prepare  plans  for  adjustment  of  se- 
curity standards  governing  the  employment 
of  Federal  personnel  and  Federal  contractors 
In  an  emergency. 

(h)  Research.  Within  the  framework  of 
over-all  Federal   research  objectives,   super- 
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vise  or  conduct  research  In  areas  directly 
concerned  with  carrying  out  emergency  pre- 
paredness responalbUltles,  designate  repre- 
sentatives for  necessary  ad  hoc  or  task-force 
groups,  and  provide  advice  and  assistance  to 
other  agencies  In  planning  for  research  in 
areas  Involving  the  Interests  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

arc.  3.  Civil  Defense.  In  consonance  with 
national  civil  defense  programs  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  shall : 

<a)  Local  law  enforcement.  Upon  request, 
consult  with  and  esslst  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  plan,  develop,  and  distribute  ma- 
terials for  use  m  the  instruction  and  training 
of  law-enforcement  personnel  for  civil  de- 
fense emergency  operations:  develop  and 
carry  out  a  national  plan  for  civil  defen.'se  in- 
struction and  training  for  enforcement  offi- 
cers, designed  to  utilize  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  the  resources  and  facilities 
of  existing  Federal.  State,  and  local  police 
■chools.  academies,  and  other  appropriate  In- 
stitutions of  learning:  and  assist  the  States 
In  preparing  for  the  conduct  of  intrastate 
and  Interstate  law-enforcement  operations 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  needs  that  would 
exist  for  emergency  police  services  under  con- 
ditions of  attack  or  imminent  attack. 

(b)  Penal  and  correctional  in.'stitutions 
Develop  emergency  plans  and  procedures  for 
the  custody  and  protection  of  prisoners  and 
the  use  of  Federal  penal  and  correctional  in- 
stitutional resources,  when  available,  for  co- 
operation with  local  authorities  in  connec- 
tion with  mass  feeding  and  housing,  for  the 
storage  of  standby  emergency  equipment,  for 
the  eniergency  use  of  prison  hospitals  and 
laboratory  faculties,  for  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  prison-Industry  products,  and  for 
the  development  of  Federal  prisoner  skills  to 
appropriately  augment  the  total  supply  of 
m&npower;  advise  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  regarding  the  use  of  State  and 
local  prisons.  Jails,  and  prisoners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  local  situations  and  condi- 
tions arising  from  a  state  of  emergency. 

(c)  Identification  and  location  of  persons. 
Develop  emergency  plans  and  procedures  for 
the  use  of  the  facilities  a-id  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  assisting  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  the  development  of  plans  and  proce- 
dur«a  for  the  identification  of  the  dead  and 
the  reuniting  of  families  during  a  civil  de- 
fense emergency. 

Sec.  4.  Interagency  Cooperation.  Unless 
otherwise  provided  in  this  order,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  shall  assume  the  initiative  In  devel- 
oping Joint  plans  for  emergency  preparedness 
functions  described  In  this  order  In  consulta- 
tion with  those  departments  and  agencies 
which  have  responsibilities  for  any  segment 
of  such  activities. 

Sec.  5.  Presidential  Coordination.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
shall  advise  and  assist  the  President  In  deter- 
mining policy  for.  and  assist  him  in  coordi- 
nating the  performance  of.  functions  under 
this  order  with  the  total  national  prepared- 
ness program.  • 

Sec.  6  Emergency/  PUuming.  Emergency 
plans  and  programs  shall  be  developed  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  continuing  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  basis 
that  It  will  have  the  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing out  such  programs  during  an  emergency. 
The  Attorney  General  Fhall  be  prepared  to 
implement  all  appropriate  plans  developed 
tinder  this  order.  Modifications,  based  on 
emergency  conditions,  will  be  In  accordance 
with  policy  determinations  by  the  President. 

8*c.  7.  Emergency  Actions.  Nothing  in  this 
order  shall  be  construed  as  conferring  au- 
thority under  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (50  UJ3.C. 
App.  2291-2397),  or  otherwise,  to  put  Into 
effect  any  emergency  plan,  procedure,  pol- 
icy, program,  of  course  of  action   prepared 


or  developed  pursu  int   to   ihi.s  order.     Such 
authority  l.s  reserved  ti  the  President. 

Sec  8.  Rfdelrgaufyn.  The  .Mtorney  General 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  redeleigate  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  functions 
hereinabove  assigned  to  him. 

Sec  9  Construction.  Nothing  in  this  order 
shall  be  deemed  to  derogate  Irom  any  now- 
existing  assignment  of  furciions  to  any  Ex- 
ecutive agency  or  officer  made  by  statute  or 
by    Exet-utive    order 

Sfxt  10  Gtmc-al  To  the  extent  of  any  in- 
ot-)n3lstency  between  the  provisions  of  any 
prior  order  and  the  provisions  of  this  order, 
the  latter  shall  control, 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

The   White   House.  October  11.  1966. 


Elbie  Jay  Goes  Far  for  a  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CiLlFORNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eminent  satiri.st  Arthur  Hoppe  has 
written  another  column  on  the  Elbie  Jay 
family  which  appeared  in  the  October 
13  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. I  have  had  many  letters  commend- 
ing me  for  inserting  some  of  the  Arthur 
HoppK"  articles  in  the  Record  and  I  shall 
continue  to  insert  the  ones  written  on 
the  Elbie  Jay  family  for  the  benefit  of 
Hoppe's  admirers. 

The  article  follows: 
Ol-r  M.\n  Hoppe     Elbie  Jay  Goes  Far  for  a 
Friend 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

H'wdy  there,  folks.  How  yall?  Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootln"-tootln' 
Jay  Family,  starnne  ol'  Elbie  Jay — a  lovable 
cuss  whose  only  aim  is  making  friends  and 
keeping    em      In   their  place 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elbie  today,  he's 
a-i>ackln'  his  valise  And  he's  lookin"  a  mite 
grim  around  the  dewlaps  as  his  pretty  wife. 
Birdie  Bird,  enter.s 

Birdie  Bird  ( happily  i  Oh.  Elbie.  you're 
going  out  campaigning!  It'll  do  you  a 
world  of  good  to  howdy  and  press  the  flesh 
again  Frankly,  you  ve  been  Just  a  wee  bit 
te.sty  lately 

Elbie    Arrrggghhh! 

Birdie  Biro  But  I  knew  your  fellow  Dem- 
ocrats would  finally  presuade  you  to  come 
out  and  help  ihein  win  the  election.  What 
happened"  Did  you  finally  hear  from  Cali- 
fornia' 

Ei.bie  (grunipilyi  '\'ep  They  said  I  was 
first  in  war.  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the 
hearts  .  .  . 

Birdie  Bird    Oh.  Elbie.  that's  wonderful! 

Elbie  .  of  4'2  6   per  cent  of   my   fellow 

countrymen  and  maybe  I'd  like  to  campaign 
In  Pennsylvania. 

Birdie  Bird    My,  how  generous  of  them. 

And  what  did  Pennsylvania  say? 

Elbif  They  iiald  my  personal  appeal  was 
des!>erat.ely  needed  Moet  likely  In  New  York 
or  Ohio. 

BiRDiT  Biro   (frowning)     How  confusing. 

Elbie.  Right  So  I  called  In  all  the  party 
strategists.  And  I  told  them  humbly: 
"Friends.  I'm  willing  to  use  my  Immense 
magnetism  and  tremendous  popularity  to 
help  any  Democrat  in  this  great  land  of  mine 
achieve  victory.  I  don't  care  how  far  I  got 
to  go  in  this  glorious  cause." 


Birdie  Bird.  That's  nice.  Elbie  Where  are 
they  sending  you? 

Elbie.  Asia. 

Birdie  Bird.  Asia? 

Elbie.  Well,  they  figure  it'll  help  tlie  Dem- 
ocrats at  home  if  I  show  folks  all  the  friends 
I've  made  for  us  in  Asia. 

Birdie  Bird  (brightening).  That  makes 
sense.  And  you've  been  wanting  to  see  Ja- 
pan. .  . 

Elbie.  I  don't  seem  to  be  going  to  Japan. 
Something  about  the  State  Department  not 
wanting  to  topple  their  government. 

Birdie  Bird  (consolingly).  Well,  there's 
lots  of  other  Important  places — Indonesia. 
Burma.  India.  Pakistan.  Cambodia.  .  . 

Elbie  (scowling) .  They  appear  to  have  been 
left  off  this  Itinerary  But  at  least  I'll  get  a 
warm  welcome  from  all  my  friends  over  there 
(Checking  his  list.)     All  six  of  them. 

Birdie  Biro  (cheerily).  And  I  don't  recall 
when  anyone's  gone  so  far  to  campaign  for 
his  friends  at  home. 

Elbie  (gloomily).  Maybe  so.  But  one 
thing's  beginning  to  fret  me.  Where  am  I 
going  to  go  to  campaign  In  19  and  68? 

Well,  tune  in  again,  folks.  And  meantime, 
as  you  mosey  down  the  winding  trail  of  life, 
remember  what  Elbie's  ol'  granddaddy  used 
to  say: 

"When  a  feller  needs  a  friend  In  this  vale 
of  tears  and  strife,  who  needs  him?" 


The  Accomplishments  of  the  89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  last,  October  15.  1966.  the 
President  held  a  press  conference  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  89th  Congress, 
at  which  time  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  and  I,  were  present,  and  re- 
marks were  made  in  relation  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  "fabulous  89th 
Congress." 

The  89th  Democratic -controlled  Con- 
gress has  made  histoiy  in  a  number  of 
Important  respects.  In  the  sernce  of 
our  people,  there  is  no  Congress  that  has 
made  a  greater  record  In  the  histoi-y  of 
our  country. 

The  89th  .Congress  has  passed  over  90 
percent  of  the  Great  Society  recommen- 
dations of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

In  my  extension,  I  Include  remarks 
made  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
and  myself,  together  with  a  release  en- 
titled. "The  Great  Congress"  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  the  89th  Congress. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  with  the 
President  at  a  press  conference  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
before  the  President  left  on  his  vital  and 
important  trip  to  the  Far  East.  I  know 
that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  American  peo- 
ple In  wishing  the  President  a  most  suc- 
cessful trip,  and  that  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  safe  return  of  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  to  the  United  States. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
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Remarks  of  the  President,  the  Speaker  of 
THE  House  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader,  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield,  on  the  Accomplishments 
OF  THE  89th  Congress 

The  President.  We  have  scheduled  at  1:30 
the  report  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  make  certain  predictions  In  my  state- 
ment that  Includes  the  hope,  the  possibility, 
I  think,  and  the  belief  that  if  I  can  get 
them  back  to  the  Hill  promptly,  maybe  we 
can  break  all  records — records  for  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  a  Congress  that  has 
been  functioning  now  very  effectively  and 
with  great  pride  for  174  years. 

We  will  now  have  a  brief  statement  from 
the  Majority  Leader. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  now  present 
the  beloved  and  productive,  and  most  re- 
spected Honorable  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  my  long  time,  devoted 
friend.  John  McCormack. 

The  Speaker.  Mr.  President,  the  repo/t 
that  I  make  to  you  this  afternoon  will  be 
brief. 

I  can  sum  up  the  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress of  this  House  of  Representatives  In 
Just  one  word — fabulous.  We  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  many  outstanding  Con- 
gresses: the  59th,  under  Theodore  Roosevelt: 
the  63rd.  under  Woodrow  Wilson;  the  great 
73rd.  under  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Then  In  my  fourth  term.  I  was  proud 
to  be  a  Member  of  that  73rd  Congress  which 
gave  life  and  force  to  the  New  Deal. 

But  this  Nation  has  never  witnessed  any- 
thing like  the  fabulous  89th  Congress,  both 
sessions  of  this  Congress.  It  has  surpassed 
them  all.  Not  because  It  has  produced  more 
legislation  than  any  previous  Congress,  but 
because  this  legislation  will  have  more  mean- 
ing and  deeper  significance  for  every  Ameri- 
can than  any  in  the  past. 

This  Congress  has  heard  what  you  have 
had  to  say.  Mr.  President,  and  has  left  this 
country  a  legacy  of  greatness. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  In  this  Congress, 
unlike  any  In  my  memory,  the  Second 
Session  has  been  Just  as  productive  as  the 
First.  These  achievements  do  not  take  place 
magically  or  overnight.  They  are  the  fruits 
of  hard  work,  of  Intense  deliberation  and 
debate,  by  the  most  dedicated  democratic 
Congress  I  have  seen  In  my  38  years  a£  a 
Member  of  the  House. 

Many,  many  Members  of  Congress,  of 
course,  merit  our  gratitude,  but  the  fresh- 
men Democratic  Congressmen  who  provided 
the  margin  of  victory  in  so  many  vital  legis- 
lative battles  deserve  special  emphasis  in 
relation  to  credit. 

By  their  words  and  their  deeds  they  won 
their  stripes  in  the  89th  Congress,  and  this 
country  needs  them  back  again. 

This,  Mr.  President,  completes  my  report. 
We  are  looking  forward  with  hope  and 
anticipation  to  an  even  greater  90th  Con- 
gress next  year. 

The  President.  Now.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  don't  know  any  more  difficult  Job  In  this 
country,  and  certainly  not  In  this  govern- 
ment, than  the  Job  of  being  Majority  Leader 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  don't  know  of  any  man  that  ever  held 
that  Job  that  did  it  so  well  with  such  uni- 
versal affection  and  respect  from  not  only 
every  Member  of  that  body,  but  from  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  President 
himself. 

I  take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  you  one  of  the  most  beloved  men  In 
this  Country,  and  one  of  my  most  trusted 
and  loyal  friends  of  many  years,  Mike 
Mansfield. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
here  this  afternoon  to  report  briefly  to  you 
on  the  state  of  the  great  89th  Congress.  In 
Just  a  few  days,  the  curtain  will  ring  down 
on  two  years  of  towering  legislative  achieve- 
ment. 


Throughout  this  period,  the  Senai*  started 
early  and  worked  late.  You  set  a  large  and 
demanding  task  before  us.  The  Congress 
met  that  challenge  as  concerned  and  com- 
passionate legislators.  The  Senate  of  the 
89th  Congress  was  Infused  with  the  excite- 
ment of  great  expectations. 

In  these  two  sessions,  we  have  wTitten  into 
the  statute  books  legislation  whose  scope 
and  excellence  have  never  been  equaled  In 
the   history   of   the  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  finish  our  work, 
the  Second  Session  will  add  its  full  share 
to  the  First  in  its  achievements.  The 
American  people  arc  the  beneficiaries. 

This  legislation  has  increased  the  oppor- 
tunities of  so  very  many,  and  has  brightened 
the  hopes  of  all.  As  one  whose  home  was 
once  on  the  Hill,  you  know  the  pride  that 
comes  from  accomplishment  and  the  fulfill- 
ment that  flows  from  a  Job  well  done.  We 
are  very  proud  of  our  record,  and  I  am  glad 
that  we  can  share  this  moment  with  you. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  you  undertake  your 
mission  of  peace  and  good  will  to  Asia,  I 
speak  for  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  again  when 
I  say  Godspeed  and  our  very  best  wishes  to 
you  for  a  most  successful  Journey. 

The  Prestoent.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Majority 
Leader,  Members  of  Congress,  Distinguished 
Guests: 

In  the  history  of  our  country,  certainly, 
in  the  past,  most  Americans  have  been 
rather  cynical  about  their  party  platforms. 
But  this  year  I  believe  the  Americans  have 
changed  their  way  of  thinking,  for  this  year 
the  Democratic  Party  has  lived  up  to  Its 
platform. 

To  enact  our  1964  platform,  the  President 
recommended  170  Important  bills,  including 
what  we  call  60  "landmark  measures."  The 
89th  Congress  has  passed,  or  we  believe  will 
pass,  more  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  these 
bills.  Its  batting  average,  .900.  we  think  Is 
a  good  World  Series  record. 

We  ran  on  our  platform.  We  got  elected 
on  our  platform.  We  have  enacted  our  plat- 
form. But  even  more  Important  Is  what  is 
In  that  platform.  I  want  to  be.  briefly,  quite 
specific. 

Let's  take  education.  In  the  previous  88 
Congresses,  174  years,  before  this  Adminis- 
tration, Congress  passed  only  six  basic  edu- 
cation bills.  The  first  one  was  In  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Administration.  For  the  next  one, 
we  had  to  wait  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
next  one  Harry  Truman,  and  the  last  three 
for  President  Elsenhower. 

In  the  35  months  since  I  entered  the 
White  House.  Congress  has  passed  not  six. 
as  It  did  In  the  174  years,  but  18  basic  edu- 
cation bills. 

In  the  first  174  years.  Congress  Invested 
$5  billion  800  million  for  education,  or  an 
average  of  $33  million  per  year  In  educating 
our  children. 

The  89th  Congress  Invested  not  $5  billion 
800  million,  but  $9  billion  600  million,  al- 
most twice  as  much  as  all  those  other  Con- 
gresses put  together. 

I  think  you  know  what  this  will  mean  for 
our  children.  I  think  you  will  live  to  see 
what  It  will  mean  for  our  country. 

This  Congress  has  provided  assistance  to 
the  child  that  is  four  or  five  years  old  in 
Head  Start  and  carries  that  a.'^slstance  on 
through  elementary,  secondarjv  vocational 
education,  higher  education,  until  you  get 
a  Ph.D.  in  college,  if  you  can   take  it. 

Let's  take  health.  Outside  of  education. 
we  think  that  health  is  one  of  our  meet 
urgent  problems. 

In  1798  the  Public  Health  Service  was  first 
established.  Prom  1798  until  1963.  for  168 
years,  17  major  health  meastires  were  en- 
acted— 17  in  168  years. 

In  that  time,  our  Federal  Investment  for 
health  totaled  approximately  $10  billion — 
$10  billion  for  that  entire  first  88  Congressee. 

Since  1963,  Congress  has  enacted  not  17 
measures,  but  24  major  health  programs — 


more  than  were  enacted  In  all  the  prevlovis 
168  years  put  together. 

The  89th  Congress  will  allocate  $8  billion 
200  million  for  health,  including  medical 
care — that  Is  the  granddaddy  of  all  of  them — 
nearly  as  much  as  Federal  health  expendi- 
tures for  all  the  other  168  years  put  together. 

Let's  take  confcrvatlon  and  beautlflcation. 
The  89th  Congress  passed  20  major  conserva- 
tion measures.  This  morning  I  signed  an 
additional  seven  measures  to  extend  our 
parks,  our  scenic  waterways,  to  save  our  his- 
toric sites,  to  preserve  or  natural  seashores, 
to  beautify  our  land  for  our  children. 

This  year,  this  Congress  will  bring  more 
than  one  million  acres  of  land  Into  the  pub- 
lic domain  for  parks  and  playgrounds,  near 
our  teeming  cities  where  our  families  live 
and  oiu-  people  and  children  grow  up. 

Let's  take  cities.  We  have  met  with  the 
most  distinguished  group  of  Mayors  of  both 
parties  from  throughout  this  land  today. 

We  have  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act,  the 
Mass  Transit  Act,  the  act  to  clean  up  our 
dirty  water  and  to  clean  out  our  dirty  air — 
beginning  a  major  battle  to  make  American 
cltlee  places  where  American  people  can  live 
full  and  decent  lives. 

Never  la  the  history  of  any  Congress  has 
so  much  legislation  been  passed  affecting  so 
many  people  In  so  many  of  the  cities  of 
America. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  very  difficult  and 
dangerous  vote,  but  under  the  leadership  of 
the  great  Speaker  of  the  House,  that  meas- 
ure, Demonstration  Cities,  passed  the  House 

May  I  observe,  Senator  Mansfield,  that  I 
hope  you  and  the  Speaker  can  work  out  your 
differences,  if  you  can't  work  them  out  here 
in  the  East  Room,  be  sure  to  work  them  out 
In  the  Capitol,  because  I  would  like  to  sign 
that  bill  when  I  get  back. 

Let's  take  consumers:  Truth  In  Packag- 
ing, Auto  Safety,  Tire  Safety.  Child  Safety- 
all  major  measures  to  guard  the  health  and 
safety  of  our  people. 

I  could  discuss  all  the  170  bills,  but  I  want 
to  summarize  them. 

This  Is  the  Education  Congress,  and  I  hope 
we  can  remember  that. 

This  Is  the  Health  Congress,  and  we  will 
gladly  compare  It  with  all  the  others  com- 
bined. 

This  Is  the  Conservation  Congress. 

This  is  the  Cities  Congress. 

This  Is  the  Consumers  Congress. 

When  the  historians  of  tomorrow  WTlie  of 
today,  they  will  say  of  the  89th  Congress.  In 
my  Judgment,  "This  was  the  great  Congress." 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  mention  two 
other  matters  of  note. 

First,  this  was  a  Congress  of  leaders,  1 
don't  know  of  anyone  who  illustrates  thi.s 
better  than  Carl  Albert,  our  beloved  House 
Majority  Leader,  who  ■wanted  to  climb  out  of 
his  hospital  bed  last  night  to  go  down  and 
vote  for  the  cdUee  bUl. 

Speaker  McCormack  had  to  order  him  not 
to  come.  I  called  him  this  morning  and 
talked  to  him  on  the  telephone  and  thanked 
him  for  not  coming. 

Second,  this  was  a  Congress  of  action  Ii 
was  only  one  year  ago  today  that  I  a.sked 
Bob  Wood  to  leave  his  prestigious  place  at 
MIT  to  come  to  Washington  to  head  a  Task 
Force  on  the  Cities,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  President  to  submit  to  the 
Congress. 

In  that  one  year,  he  has  been  here,  he  has 
organized  that  Task  Force,  he  has  made  his 
recommendations,  the  President  has  trans- 
mitted them  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  them  through  both  Houses. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Wood  and  to 
Secretary  Weaver,  and  to  all  the  others  who 
have  done  so  much  to  provide  the  basic  ideas 
for  this  major  legislative  triumph. 

I  think  I  should  observe  that  yesterday  I 
looked  at  these  major  measures .  I  waa 
speaking  to  the  Senate  at  their  invitation,  to 
come  and  be  with  them  before  X  go  on  my 
Asian  trip. 
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I  aaw  there  a  man  who  waa  a  leader  of 
another  party,  who  had  walked  In  on 
crutches,  but  who  was  still  at  his  post  of 
duty.  I  obaerved  that  while  he  would  not 
want  to  be  associated  with  us  on  some  of 
the  meaBures,  that  on  a  good  portion  of  these 
measures  the  leadership  of  both  sides  in 
the  Senate  had  cast  their  votes  the  same 
way. 

The  record  In  the  House  Is  a  little  differ- 
ent. The  leadership  of  the  House  Minority 
party  voted  with  us  al>out  30-odd  percent  of 
the  time. 

Now.  our  problem  Is  we  have  provided  this 
legislation  and  we  must  administer  it  and 
execute  It  In  such  a  manner  aa  to  bring 
pride  to  lt«  authors  and  to  those  who  helped 
us  create  It. 

To  all  the  American  people,  to  all  the 
people  of  both  pexUes,  and  particularly  to 
the  leaders  who  are  responsible  for  the  Con- 
gress themselves,  who  are  here  today,  the 
last  thing  I  want  to  do  before  I  leave  is  to 
to  say  God  bless  you,  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  what  you  have  done 
for  the  American  people. 

The  Gbeat  Congress 

The  89th  Congress  has  been  the  Congress 
of  Great  Achievement. 

Action  is  the  word  for  the  89th  Congress 
Its  greatness  stems  from  an  unparalleled 
partnership  with  the  President. 

The  President  sent  170  major  recommenda- 
tions to  the  89th  Congress. 

And  the  89th  Congress  has  acted  or  will 
act  favorably  on  over  BO  percent  of  them. 

But  statistics  tell  only  a  small  part  of  the 
story  of  the  landmark  partnerabip  between 
President  Johnson  and  the  89th  Congress. 

For  the  achievements  of  this  Congress  were 
registered  by  breaking  through  obstacles  that 
had  blocked  earlier  efforts — and  passing  leg- 
islation that  broke  a  new  trail  in  America  for 
our  citizens.  , 

XDUCATION'  I 

In  years  to  come,  when  children  can  get 
as  much  education  as  they  can  absorb.  Amer- 
icans will  know  It  began  with  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Grade  schools  and  high  tchools 

Fof  the  flrst  time  in  our  history.  President 
Johnson  and  the  89th  Congress  broke 
through  the  roadblock  that  had  stymied  fed- 
eral aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Different  attempts  to  pass  a  general  school 
aid  blU  had  been  bogged  down  in  bitter  con- 
trovenles  since  World  War  II. 

The  Presidential  and  Congressional  part- 
nership achieved  victory  where  others  had 
failed  by  a  new  approach. 

They  created  ^>eciallzed  aids  for  school 
districts  with  a  heavy  concentration  of  chil- 
dren from  poor  families. 

They  permitted  children  In  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  to  share  benefits. 

They  stimulated  Innovation  In  the  school 
systems  of  America. 

They  strengthened  state  departments  of 
education. 

The  programs  which  this  law  Is  support- 
ing have  been  designed  not  in  Washington. 
but  In  local  conununitles  throughout  the 
country,  to  meet  educational  needs  in  the 
way  each  community^  thinks  best. 

The  89th  Congress  created  the  National 
Teachers  Corps — to  enable  "teachers  with 
a  sense  of  mission"  to  serve  in  city  slums 
and  rural  poverty  areas.  The  legislative  path 
was  not  smooth.  But  the  teacher  corps 
was  enacted  and  funded  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

Colleges  and  universities  I 

For  the  flrst  time  In  n.S.  history,  the  89th 
Congress  passed  legislation. 

To  provide  federal  scholarships  for  col- 
lege students. 

To  Insure  loans  with  federal  subsidies  on 
liit«r«st  payments. 
~      To  buy  books  and  other  library  materials. 


To  construct  classrooms  and  acquire  spe- 
cial equipment,  includuig  television,  coiu- 
puters  and  other  modem  equipment. 

To  enable  our  universities  to  apply  their 

skills  CO  community  problems. 

llE.tLTU 

In  years  to  come,  ■wiieu  senior  citizens 
can  get  the  medical  c.ire  tliey  need.  Amer- 
icans will  know  it  began  with  the  80th 
Congrtirs 

Mrdicarc 

Pre.<;ident  Johnson  and  the  89tli  Congress 
brouglu  nineteen  million  older  Americans 
to  the  promi.'=ed  land  of  medicare.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  It.  lPE;i?ilative  proposals  to 
set  up  a  federal  health  in.surance  program 
for  the  aged  had  foundered  in  unresolved 
debate.  The  two  decade  controversy  ended 
when  medicare  legislation  became  law  on 
July  30.  1965. 

Heart,  cancer  and  stroke 

These  major  killers — accounting  for  seven 
out  of  every  ten  de.iliis  in  our  Nation — 
are  Bnally  being  attacked— with  the  89lh 
Congress  bringing  more  than  one-liilliun  dol- 
lars to  the  battle  to  conquer  them  and  other 
diseases  through  medical  research. 

The  Heart  Disease.  Cancer  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965  provided  another  tacti- 
cal weapon— regional  medical  programs. 
They  will  bring  the  lastest  miracles  of  medi- 
cal rese.u-ch  to  physicians  working  at  a  pa- 
tient's bedside. 

Health  professions  assistance 

To  a=i.'=ure  the  training  and  education  of 
more  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  medical 
si>eclallsts  new  legislations  provided  a-ssist- 
ance  for  the  expansion  of  medical  and  tech- 
nical school.'',  and  scholarships  and  loans  for 
their  students. 

Comprehenaiie  health,  planning 

To  assist  states  to  develop  comprehensive 
programs  tf>  meet  the  wide  range  of  public 
health  needs. 

CITIES 

In  years  to  come,  when  our  cities  are  our 
Nation's  pride,  rather  than  centers  of  blight. 
Americans  will  know  it  began  with  the  89tli 
Congress. 

Department  of  Hou.-incj  and  Urban 
Developrnent 

For  the  first  time  In  history.  American 
cities  are  represented  in  the  highest  councils 
of  the  nation.  Through  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  the 
Federal  government  Is  now  equipped  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

The  new  Department  was  ready  for  new 
programs— and  the  89th  Congress  passed 
them. 

Rent  ^upplrriirnt!: 

In  a  major  breakthrough.  President  John- 
son and  the  89th  Congress  won  approval  for 
this  new  program  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  the  pixir  by  marshalling  the  resources  of 
private  enterprise.  Rent  supplements  en- 
courage private  non-profit  groups  to  develop 
housing  lor  poor  families  at  low  cofat  for  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Drmon^it'ation  cities 

For  the  first  time  in  otir  history,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  89tli  Congress  acted  to  save 
our  cities  from  the  grinding  forces  of  decay. 
This  new  law  will  help  cities  to  mount  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  blight,  hopeless- 
ness, and  unemployment  by: 

Planning,  developing  and  carrying  out 
comprehetisive,  locally  prepared  programs  to 
rebuild  or  restore  entire  slum  or  blighted 
neighborhoods — In  cities  large  and  small. 

Providing  the  facilities  and  services  so  that 
those  living  In  the  city  can  become  useful, 
productive  citizens,  no  longer  dependent  on 
public  assistance. 

Meeting  the  hirnian  needs  of  people  living 
In  01.U-  cities  as  they  rehabilitate  their  phy- 
sical environment. 


Urban  mass  transit 
The  President  and  the  89th  Congress  have 
provided  the  means  to  help  unsnarl  traffic 
congestion  In  cities  and  to  enable  citizens  to 
travel  back  and  forth  from  work  with  speed, 
ease,  and  comfort, 

A  CLEANER,    MORE   BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRT 

In  years  to  come  when  people  will  be  liv- 
ing in  America  the  Beautiful — when  our  air  is 
fresh  and  clean — Instead  of  clouded  with 
smog  and  soot,  when  our  water  \£  sweet  and 
pure,  Americans  will  know  it  began  with  the 
89th  Congress. 

Water  pollution  control 

For  the  first  time,  the  President  and  the 
89  th  Congress  established  a  program  of  water 
quality  standards.  The  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965  authorized  the  Federal  government  to 
set  clean  water  standards  for  States  that  do 
not  set  their  own. 

Clean  riven 

About  to  receive  final  passage  In  Congres*, 
this  measure  will  help  cities  and  states  to 
clean  entire  river  basins. 

Air  pollution  , 

The  89th  Congress  has  given  the  Federal 
government  authority  to  set  standards  for  the 
control  of  exhaust  from  motor  vehicles  whose 
fumes  cast  Into  the  air  300,000  tons  of  pol- 
lutants a  day. 

Solid  waste  disposal 

One  of  America's  most  costly,  difficult  and 
potentially  dangerous  problems  was  attacked 
for  the  flrst  time  with  passage  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Dlsp>osal  Act.  Our  national  rubbish 
heap  grows  at  the  rate  of  800  million  pounds 
a  day.  The  cost  of  solid  waste  disposal  is  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  average  city  budget. 
This  act  coordinated  the  combined  research 
and  problem-solving  efforts  of  Federal,  State, 
local  governments,  and  private  industries  and 
universities. 

Highway  ieautiftcation 

Another  precedent-shattering  measure  re- 
sulting from  the  Presidential  and  Congres- 
sional partnership  is  the  Highway  Beautlfica- 
tion  Act.  It  will  help  clean  up  roadside 
America,  by  helping  States  screen  Junkyards, 
excavation  scars,  and  other  highway  eyesores. 
Recreation  areas 

The  89th  Congress  marked  a  turning  point 
In  conservation.  We  are  now  developing  na- 
tional parks  and  recreation  areas  which  are 
within  easy  travelling  distance  of  our  urban 
centers.  Federal  funds  have  gone  to  States 
and  local  governments  to  help  purchase  land 
near  our  large  metropolitan  areas  for  fishing, 
boating,  picnicking,  camping,  and  swimming. 

Civn,    RIGHTS 

In  years  to  come  when  a  man's  color  la 
the  voting  booth  is  as  irrelevant  as  his  na- 
tionality at  the  Immigration  station,  Anver- 
icans  will  remember  it  was  finally  accom- 
plished by  the  89th  Congress. 
Voting  rights 

On  August  6,  1965,  President  Johnson 
signed  into  law  the  most  comprehensive  vot- 
ing rights  legislation  to  win  Congressional 
approval  in  nearly  a  century. 

Breaking  away  from  traditional  courtroom 
remedies  of  prior  legislation,  the  measure 
which  the  89th  Congress  passed: 

Suspended  the  use  of  literacy  tests  and 
other  voter  qualification  devices. 

Authorized  use  of  Federal  voter  regis- 
trars In  States  and  counties  where  Negro 
registration  fell  below  specified  levels. 

Result:   460.000  Negroes  registered  In   five 
States  during  a  12-month  i>erlod. 
Immigration 

Under  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965,  for- 
eigners  can  enter  this  Country  not  on  the 
basis  of  arbitrary  quotas,  but  on  the  basts 
of  their  potential  contribution  to  our  Coun- 
try. The  test  is  not  where  you  come  from 
but  what  you  can  do. 
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TO  PROTECT  FREEDOM  ABROAD 

In  years  to  come,  when  hot  and  cold  wars 
give  way  to  peace  on  earth,  Americans  will 
know  that  this  new  era  was  ushered  in  by 
the  89th  Congress. 

The  89th  Congress  has  charted  new  and 
dramatic  paths  for  the  freedom  of  all  man- 
kind— In  economic  development.  In  the 
population  crisis.  In  reducing  world  famine, 
and  In  the  protection  of  freedom  abroad. 
This  Congress  has  been  firm  In  support  of 
the  nation's  commitment  to  defend  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  against  aggression  and 
subversion. 

Among  the  outstanding  measures  the  89th 
Congress  has  passed  are : 

A  vast  Increase  in  military  expenditures 
and  'Vietnam  supplementals  to  make  this 
country  stronger  than  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  combined,  and  to  protect  a 
freedom-loving  people  in  South  Vietnam 
against  aggression. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  to  give  an 
entire  region  of  the  world  the  financing  it 
needs  to  develop  its  own  resources. 

Food  for  Freedom  legislation,  to  help  the 
new  developing  nations  of  the  world  help 
themselves  develop  their  own  agricultural 
resources. 

Pood  for  India — an  emergency  program  to 
help  a  subcontinent  sustain  Its  people  against 
the  ravages  of  hunger  and  drought. 

The  International  Education  Act  to  help 
strengthen  the  bond  of  understanding  and 
extend  the  educational  promise  of  the  Great 
Society  to  the  world. 

Funds  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  continue  this 
vital  program  In  which  Americans  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  serve  their  fellow  men 
In  the  new  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Bill,  to  continue  our  pro- 
gram of  strengthening  free  countries  and 
bringing  them  closer  to  the  day  when  they, 
In  turn,  will  be  able  to  help  others  less  devel- 
oped than  themselves. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
strengthen  this  financial  arm  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

THE    WAR    AGAINST   POVERTY 

In  years  to  come  when  poverty  no  longer 
scars  the  free  or  the  land,  Americans  will 
know  that  the  89th  Congress  led  the  attack. 
Eco7iomic  Opportunity  Act 

This  nation  Is  the  flrst  In  the  history  of 
mankind  to  commit  itself  to  wiping  out 
poverty. 

That  commitment  to  34  million  Americans 
was  formally  made  when  President  Johnson 
In  1964  signed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
passed  by  the  88th  Congress.  That  com- 
mitment was  reinforced  and  expanded  by 
the  89th  Congress. 

In  1967,  total  Federal  anti-poverty  expen- 
ditures (including  those  under  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act)  will  total  some  $21 
billion,  $7  billion  more  than  In  1965,  and  an 
Increase  in  effort  of  60  percent  over  1964. 

The  89th  Congress  passed  laws  which  ex- 
pand upon  old  programs  and  which  bring 
new  weapons  Into  the  arsenal  to  defeat 
poverty — Rent  Supplements.  Teacher  Corps, 
Demonstration  Cities,  Appalachla,  Economic 
Development,  Minimum  Wage,  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion and  Higher  Education. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act 
This  new  program  Is  designed  to  give  poor 
school    children    nutritious    meals    so    that 
hunger  does  not  hamper  their  ability  to  learn 
and  to  grow, 

LAW     AND     JUSTICE 

In  years  to  come  when  our  streets  are  safe 
and  our  courts  are  unclogged,  Americans  will 
know  it  began  with  the  89th  Congress. 
Late  enforcement  assistance 

The  89th  Congress  and  the  President  have 
for  the  first  time  developed  a  program  to 
help  states  find  new  ways  to  strike  at  crime 
and  Its  roots. 


National   Crime    Commission 
A  Commission  of  distinguished  specialists 
who  are  probing  deeply  into  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  criminal  Justice  and  the  causes  of 
crime. 

Narcotics 
In  legislation  soon  to  be  passed,  the  89th 
Congress  will  launch  a  program  to  reclaim 
the  lives  of  narcotics  addicts  while  retaining 
strict  penalties  against  those  who  traffic  In 
these  enslaving  drugs. 

Bail  reform 

For  the  flrst  time  in  175  years,  the  89th 
Congress  has  revised  the  archaic  ball  system 
In  federal  courts  by  making  the  test  for  ball 
not  the  size  of  a  man's  wallet  but  his  charac- 
ter. 

Civil  procedure  reforms 

The  89th  Congress  has  moved  to  sweep  the 
dockets  clean  in  cases  where  the  Government 
is  a  party  by  encouraging  more  out  of  court 
settlements. 

TO    SATEGUARD   THE    CONSUMER 

In  the  years  to  come  when  the  death  toll 
on  the  highways  has  been  dramatically  re- 
duced and  when  housewives  can  shop  with- 
out a  sliderule,  Americans  will  know  It  began 
with  the  89th  Congress, 

Traffic  and  highway  safety 

For  the  first  time  in  history.  President 
Johnson  and  the  89th  Congress  have  given 
us  the  tools  to  mount  a  full-scale  nationwide 
attack  against  death  on  the  highways. 

By  establishing  national  standards  to  In- 
sure the  building  of  the  safest  automobiles. 

By  probing  deeply  Ipto  the  "hows"  *nd 
"whys"  of  accidents. 

By  providing  funds  to  states  to  stimulate 
programs  for  safer  highways,  driver  training 
and  licensing,  and  used  car  inspection. 
Tire  safety 

For    the    flrst    time    In   history.    President 
Johnson  and  the  89th  Congress  have  given 
the  driving  public  protection  against  the  un- 
safe tires  that  can  cause  a  deadly  accident. 
Truth  in  packaging 

President  Johnson  and  the  e9th  Congress 
broke  through  four  years  of  Inaction  and 
delay  to  develop  a  Truth  In  Packaging  bill 
which  will  shortly  receive  final  Congressional 
approval.  It  will  enhance  the  welfare  of 
every  consumer  In  the  market  place  by  elim- 
inating "packages  that  lie" 

by  requiring  the  full  and  clear  disclosure 
of  what  Is  In  a  fcxxl  package,  who  made  the 
product,  how  much  It  weighs  and  how  much 
it  costs. 

By  regulating  practices  which  lead  to  con- 
fusion in  the  supermarket  such  as  'cents- 
off  ",   "servings",  and  "Jimiboquarts  ". 

By  preventing  the  "slack  filling"  of  pack- 
ages. 

Child  Safety  Act 
For  the   first   time,   our  children   can   be 
protected  against  toys  that   are   toxic,  and 
needless  and  tragic  deaths  among  our  very 
young  will  be  averted. 

STREAMLINING  THE  GOVERNMENT 

In  the  years  to  come  as  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  achieve  their  full  promise, 
they  will  serve  the  people  effectively  and 
fairly — In  large  part  through  the  reshaping 
and  streamlining  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  began  with  the  89th  Congress. 

The  record  Is  outstanding. 

Two  new  Cabinet-level  departments  have 
been  created. 

In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  American  city  has  been 
given  a  voice  at  the  Cabinet  table  for  the 
first  time  In  the  Nation's  history. 

In  the  Department  of  Transportation,  we 
can  begin  to  develop  for  the  flrst  time  a  co- 
ordinated national  transportation  jxjllcy  to 
speed  goods  and  people  across  a  continent 
safely,  efficiently  and  effecUvely. 

Ten    separate    reorganization    plans    have 


been  submitted.  Every  one  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  This  is  a  record  un- 
matched In  a  decade.    For  example. 

In  streamlining  the  Public  Health  Service, 
we  are  moving  to  fulfill  the  promise  for  every 
citizen  of  the  landmark  health  measures 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress. 

In  transferring  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, we  stepped  up  our  attack  on  the  pol- 
lution that  blights  our  rivers  and  lakes. 

In  reoi^anizing  our  civil  rights  acUvitles 
by  transferring  the  Community  Relations 
Service  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  we 
have  brought  new  meaning  and  better  coor- 
dination to  our  varied  Civil  Rights  Pro- 
grams. 

In  creating  the  Environmental  Sciences 
Services  Administration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  we  brought  new  strength 
and  order  to  those  vital  services  of  weather 
forecasting,  mapping,  and  research. 

In  extending  the  Reorganization  Act,  we 
have  made  possible  further  major  Improve- 
ments In  the  structure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

PERTORMANCE    FOR    PEOPLE 

"The  Great  Society  .  ,  .  proposes  as  the 
first  test  for  a  nation:  The  quality  of  its 
people." 

How   the   89th    Congress   helped    the   people 
Education 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  now  benefits: 

7  million  school  children  through  special 
educational  projects  for  disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

49  million  school  children.  In  virtually 
every  school  in  the  land,  through  library 
and  text  books. 

10  million  children  through  Innovative 
educational  programs. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  has  provided 
this  year: 

134,000  equal  opportunity  scholarships  to 
needy  college  students. 

190.000  students  with  work-studv  assist- 
ance. 

2.530  teacher  fellowships  and  assistance  lor 
nearly  1,300  Teacher  Corps  Interns. 

The  School  Nutrition  Act  will  provide: 

300,000  to  400,000  needy  children  with 
school  breakfasts. 

Lunch  room  equipment  for  schools  at- 
tended by  about  500,000  children. 

The  new  GI  Bill  will  benefit: 

Over  500,000  returning  servicemen  througli 
training  this  year,  mostly  in  higher  educa- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  over  the  next  ten 
years  as  many  as  6  million  veterans  will  bene- 
fit. 

Labor 

The  Minimum  Wage  Amendments  wnll 
benefit: 

8  million  workers  for  the  flrst  time  through 
coverage  of  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  extend  additional 
benefits  to  the  30  million  workers  now 
covered . 

Social  Security 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
will  aid: 

Almost  20  million  beneficiaries  through  a 
l'~,  Increase  In  monthly  checks. 

350,000  persons  age  72  and  over  who  were 
previously  not  covered. 

2  million  welfare  recipients  through  In- 
creased benefits.  This  legislation  provides 
potential  benefit  Increases  for  8  million  peo- 
ple. 

Disabled  Veterans  and  their  Survivors 
2.3  million  beneficiaries  will  receive  high- 
er payments.    This  act  will  eventually  bene- 
fit 25  million  persons  over  a  10-year  period. 
Poverty 
The  War  on  Poverty  has  reached: 
180,000  3  to  6  year  olds  In  the  full  year 
Head  Start  program. 
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680,000  summer  Head  Start  children. 
370,000  youtbs  In  the  Neighborhood  Youtb 
Corpa  Program. 

30.000  throogh  the  Job  Corpa. 

An  eetlmated  total  ot  8  million  persons 
hare  been  reached  by  the  antl-poyerty  pro- 
grams In  1966. 

Health 

Medicare  benefits  are  aTallable  to: 

19.1  million  older  Americans. 

The  Medicaid  Program  will  benefit: 

g  million  penons  now  recetrlng  welfare 
jMtjmenta  plus  additional  millions  who  are 
unable  to  afford  medical  care. 

Special  Grants  for  Medical  Care  will  go 
to: 

660,000  children  in  low  Income  areas. 

Vocational  BehjibUitatlon  Increases  wUl 
raise  the  number  of  disabled  persons  re- 
babiUtated  to: 

A  total  of  160,000  annually,  an  Increase  ot 
as.OOO,  with  the  potential  raised  to  200,000 
disabled  citizens  per  year. 
Housing 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1065  wUl  help: 

44,000  persons  now  and  one  million  over 
4  years  under  the  rent  supplement  program. 

140,000  persons  with  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing,  with  a  3-year  additional 
potential  of  480.000  beneficiaries. 

60.000  college  students  through  more 
dormitorlee.  and  triple  this  number  In  the 
next  3  years. 

17,000  elderly  persons  through  newly  au- 
thorlaed  rental  hoiislng. 

060.000  persons  through  added  public 
health. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act  will  aid 
hundreds  ot  thousands  of  people  in  cities 
large  and  small: 

Recreation 

Und^r  legislation  passed  by  the  S9th  Con- 
greas: 

OTer  20  million  people  will   be  able  to 
enjoy  more  national   recreation  facilities — 
most  of  them  close  to  their  homes. 
,  Law  and  Justice 

The  Voting  Bights  Act  of  1965  c^>ened  the 
polls  to: 

460,000  new  voters  in  five  States  who  were 
registered  to  vote  by  Federal  and  local  of- 
ficials. 

Agriculture 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Aot  of  1965  ivas 
benefitted: 

The  nation's  farmers  through  higher  la- 
oome.  Net  farm  Income  is  up  to  $16  billion 
this  year,  a  gain  of  $3  billion.  Gross  farm 
income  is  up  to  649  billion,  an  all  time  tilgtx. 

828,000  farmers  in  the  wheat  program 
earning  an  eetlmated  $687  million  in  pay- 
ment*. 

IJi  million  farmers  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, earning  payments  of  $1.35  billion  this 
year.  Peed  grains  are  the  number  one  U.S. 
export  dollar  earner. 

X  million  rural  Americans  through  more 
than  40,000  new  homes  that  will  be  built  in 
the  next  decade  through  the  new  Rural 
Housing  Program. 

1  million  people  in  1,400  rural  communities 
under  S.SOO  population  through  water  and 
sewerage  systems,  and  other  faculties. 
THX   paosFxaous   bconomt 

Since  the  last  quarter  of  1963.  incomee 
have  Increased  17  per  cent  and  consumer 
prices  only  about  5^  per  cent.  With  this  11 
per  cent  increase  In  "real"  income,  a  4-per- 
son  wage-earner's  family  (husband,  wife, 
two  children)  would  have  around  $700  added 
purchasing  power  in  1966.  With  this  it 
could  buy: 

One  color  television  set  and  one  automatic 
washing  machine,  or 

One  1962  model  popular -priced  sedan  to 
use  as  a  second  family  car,  or 

New  living  room  furniture  and  a  rug  plus 
a  new  refrlgerartor  and  a  vacuum  cleaner,  or 


A  one-week  vacation  in  New  Yorlc  City  for 
two,  including  hotels,  meals,  entertainment, 
and  air  fare  from  Chicago. 

A  4-peraon  family  of  a  salaried  professional 
or  managerial  worker  would  have  81,100 
added  purchasing  power  in  1966.  With  this, 
It  could: 

Reshlngle  the  roof  and  buy  a  color  tele- 
vision set  and  an  automatic  waeher,  or 

Keep  a  son  or  daughter  at  a  state  college 
or  university  for  a  year,  or 

Buy  a  1963  popular-priced  sedan  as  a  sec- 
ond car. 

The  elderly  couple  living  partly  on  a  fixed 
Income,  such  as  Social  Security,  would  have 
$350  additional  buying  power  in  1966,  tlianks 
both  to  Increased  benefits  and  medicare. 
With  this  $350,  they  could  buy: 

A  refrigerator  and   a   vacuum  cleaner,   or 

A  new  sofa,  a  man's  topcoat,  and  a  lady's 
coat. 

The  89th  Congress  helped  to  keep  our 
country  and  our  people  prosperous.  Their 
Important  tax.  fiscal  and  eoonomlc  legisla- 
tive achievements  include,  among  others: 

1.  The  Appalachian  Program  to  develop  an 
economically  depressed  U-state  region. 

2.  The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  Program  to  apply  the  successful 
principles  learned  in  Appalachia  to  other 
regions  of  our  country. 

3.  The  Expansion  of  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  TraiiUng  Programs  to  give  work- 
ers new  skills  and  to  retrain  workers  with 
obsolete  skills. 

4.  The  Excise  Tax  Reductions  to  stimulate 
oiir  economy,  when  It  needed  it — and  their 
partial  restoration  to  maintain  our  real  gain 
and  protect  It  from  inflationary  forces. 

5.  Interest  Rate  Controls  to  curb  un- 
healthy competition  in  the  money  market. 

6.  Suspension  of  the  Investment  Credit 
and  Accelerated  Depreciation  to  help  ease 
inflationary  pressures  which  threaten  the 
nation  s  prosperity. 

7.  Twenty-five  Stockpile  Bills  to  relieve 
critical  shortages  of  materials  needed  for  the 
national  defense,  to  help  reduce  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit,  and  to  produce  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  Federal  Government. 

8.  The  Minlmiun  Wage  Amendments  to 
Increase  the  minimiun  wage  to  $160  and 
bring  to  8  million  additional  low  paid  work- 
ers within  the  coverage  of  the  law. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  permission  to  enclose  an 
interestini?  article  by  Prof.  Harley  L. 
Lutz  on  deficit  financing  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  of  wide  general  interest.  The  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  October  11.  1966: 

Deficit  Financing  the  Vulain  in  Infi^tion 
(By  Harley  L  Lutz) 

The  central  theme  of  what  has  come  to 
be  called  "The  New  Economics"  is  that  per- 
petual prosperity  can  be  nnaintained  by 
manipulation  of  the  Federal  finances.  In  the 
earlier  version  of  this  dictrine  budget  defi- 
cits were  to  be  deliberately  incurred  as  a 
stimulus  in  a  recession  or  depression  by 
increasing  expenditures  and  or  reducing 
taxes;  and  budget  surpluses  were  to  be 
realized  as  a  restraint  in  a  boom  by  in- 
creasing taxes  and  'or  reducing  expendi- 
tures. Thus,  by  alternating  between  stim- 
ulus and  restraint,  the  economy  would  move 
forward  on  an  even  keel. 


It  was  to  be  like  driving  an  automobile 
at  an  even  speed  up  and  down  hill  by 
manipulation  of  throttle  and  brake.  Some 
advocates  thought  it  was  about  as  simple 
as  that.  The  assumption  was  made  that 
over  the  economic  cycle  surpluses  and  defi- 
cits would  cancel  out.  There  would  then 
be  no  long-range  increase  of  public  debt 
and  no  danger  of  runaway  infiation.  This 
theory  was  known  as  "cyclical  budget  bal- 
ance." 

Regardless  of  theoretical  merit,  the  policy 
would  be  Immensely  difficult  to  execute  with 
the  precision  that  Is  postulated.  It  calls  for 
a  degree  of  foreknowledge  of  economic  and 
business  conditions  and  trends  approaching 
omniscience  in  order  to  time  exactly  the 
shift  from  deficit  to  surplus,  and  for  a  will- 
ingness to  submit  to  a  strict  fiscal  and 
monetary  discipline  that  Is  most  unpalatable 
to  addicts  of  the  sure-fire  political  maxim 
of  "spending  and  electing." 

Addiction  to  spending  prevailed,  reinforced 
by  repeated  assertions  that  the  economic 
cycle  had  been  abolished.  Accordingly,  it 
was  decided,  first,  that  deficit  financing  need 
not  be  confined  to  recessions  and,  second, 
that  tax  reduction  combined  with  deficits 
would  keep  the  boom  rolling.  In  short,  the 
part  of  the  prescription  originally  Intended 
for  recession  conditions  only  was  applied 
through  years  of  phenomenal  rise  of  gross 
national  product.  Warnings  of  infiation 
were  disregarded  or  answered  by  the  non 
sequitur  tliat  the  United  States  had  less  in- 
fiation than  many  other  countries.  Too 
many  people  believed  that  some  infiation 
was  good  for  business,  for  jot)6.  and  for  in- 
come. 

THREAT  TO  STABILITT 

Eventually,  the  consequences  of  the  new 
fiscal  policy  could  no  longer  be  hidden  un- 
der the  rug.  Infiation  has  progressed  to  the 
stage  where  It  Is  a  serioua  threat  to  economic 
stability,  and  the  apologists  for  the  New  E5co- 
nomlcs  are  saying  that  Government  action 
to  deal  with  it  is  too  little  and  too  late. 

In  this  they  are  correct.  It  is  too  late  to 
undo  all  of  the  damage  done  by  disregard  of 
the  basic  fiscal  fact  that  deficit  financing  is 
not  a  blessmg  but  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  used 
only  under  emergency  conditions,  never  to 
be  deliberately  employed  to  manipulate  the 
economy.  The  scorn  heaped  on  the  doctrine 
of  budget  balance  and  on  personal  thrift  as 
part  of  an  obsolete  Piu-itan  ethic  has  hatched 
a  brood  of  fiscal  chickens  that  are  coming 
home  to  roost.  The  President  has  recently 
said  that  infiation  is  a  pickpocket.  Not  too 
long  ago  it  was  extolled  by  many  as  an  eco- 
nomic t>enefactor.  Just  when,  in  the  ofiBcial 
tlilnking.  It  crossed  the  Une  from  benefactor 
to  thief,  is  not  pln-polnted. 

The  fact  is  that  infiation,  in  any  degree 
and  at  any  time,  is  piclUng  someone's  pock- 
et. The  first  victims  are  those  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  including  the  large  and  grow- 
ing number  of  persons  whose  sole  means  of 
support  is  a  retirement  pension  from  private 
or  public  soiirces.  Cost  of  living  escalator 
provisions  in  these  retirement  pension  con- 
tracts would  only  compound  the  mischief, 
as  It  has  in  union  wage  contracts,  for  it 
would  set  the  stamp  of  approval  on  infiation 
as  an  official  policy.  It  would  create  a  vicious 
spiral  of  income  escalation  and  iiiflationary 
increase  of  the  money  supply  to  provide  the 
larger  income  payments. 

The  latest  Increase  of  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  is  an  Instance  of  the  cross-pur- 
poses at  which  the  Government  often  works. 
Employers'  co^ts  will  be  increased  and  their 
prices  must  rise  to  cover  them,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  control  Infiation  by  reg- 
ulating prices.  Proponents  of  the  Increase 
stressed  the  additional  demand  ensuing  from 
the  higher  wage,  but  the  New  Economists 
insist  that  excessive  total  demand  is  the 
cause  inflation.  Those  whose  services  are 
deemed  to  be  not  worth  the  higher  wage  will 
not  be  employed  although  they  might  be  em- 
ployable at  a  lower  figure.    The  policy  could 
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Increase  welfare  costs  and,  more  seriously, 
cause  greater  unrest  among  those  without 
Jobs. 

The  minimum  wage  has  always  been  sup- 
ported by  organized  labor,  apparently  with 
no  thought  to  the  fact  that  if  Government 
has  a  clear  legal  power  to  set  a  wage  floor 
it  has  equal  power  to  set  a  wage  celling. 
This  Is  being  done  in  Britain  and  if  the  offi- 
cial groping  for  infiation  control  measures 
becomes  sufficiently  desperate  It  is  not  be- 
yond possibility  here. 

Failure  to  understand  the  effect  of  infia- 
tion on  interest  rates  has  led  to  official  crit- 
icism of  the  current  high  level  of  these 
rates.  The  two  major  areas  of  the  capital 
market  In  which  the  interest  rate  reflects 
the  relation  between  demand  and  supply  are 
those  served  by  1)  the  group  of  savings  in- 
stitutions and  2)  the  commercial  banks.  The 
former  are  dependent  for  loanable  funds  on 
the  savings  deposited  with  them.  The  latter 
are  dependent  on  the  volume  of  reserves 
which  they  carry  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  of  their  respective  districts.  Every 
additional  dollar  of  demand  deposit  created 
by  loan  or  Investment  must  be  covered  by  a 
corresp>ondlng  percentage  Increase  of  reserve. 

If  the  flow  of  savings  declines,  or  if  funds 
previously  saved  and  deposited  are  with- 
drawn, the  lending  capacity  of  savings  insti- 
tutions Is  reduced.  To  counteract  this  trend 
interest  rates  are  increased.  Inflation  cuts 
into  the  ability  of  individuals  to  save,  and 
the  prospect  of  still  more  infiation  induces 
a  "flight  from  the  currency,"  which  is  in- 
tensified as  the  dollar  loses  more  and  more 
of  Its  purchasing  power. 

The  volume  of  commercial  bank  reserves 
is  controlled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  board 
of  governors,  mainly  through  the  operations 
of  its  its  open  market  committee.  Since  De- 
cember 1965,  the  board  has  been  tightening 
the  l>ank  credit  screws  and  higher  bank  rates 
are  a  means  of  rationing  credit.  Federal 
Reserve  policy  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
Inflation  control,  an  appropriate  action  so 
far  as  concerns  the  private  economy.  Its  ef- 
forta  have  been  in  large  degree  counter- 
acted by  Federal  fiscal  pwllcy,  which  has 
been  to  proceed  with  deficit  financing  re- 
gardless of  signs  of  "overheating." 

THE   Fi3>E3lAI,   DEFICIT 

The  chief  villain  in  the  play  is  excessive 
Pederal  spending  on  a  deficit  basis.  The 
criticism  of  too  little,  too  late,  is  directed  at 
the  Government's  failure  to  take  vigorous  ac- 
tion months  ago  to  increase  taxes.  Even 
such  action  would  have  availed  little  unless 
accompanied  by  a  sufficient  curb  on  spend- 
ing to  end  the  deficit.  In  view  of  the  sup- 
posed political  advantage  of  continued  large 
•xpenditure  for  such  domestic  programs  as 
Great  Society,  anti-poverty,  urban  renewal, 
space  exploration,  education  and  others, 
ttiere  can  be  no  assurance  that  the  tax  in- 
creases reportedly  under  consideration  would 
•ufflce  to  put  out  the  inflation  fire. 

The  reckless  disregard  of  prudent  expendi- 
ture planning  that  the  Congress  has  always 
displayed,  and  never  more  conspicuous 
than  In  recent  years,  warrants  considerable 
doubt  if  any  tax  increase  would  be  adequate. 
Prudent  expenditure  planning  requires  that 
the  full  long-range  cost  of  every  multiple- 
year  Federal  program,  Its  effect  on  available 
Pederal  resources,  and  Its  Importance  in  re- 
lation to  other  demands  on  these  resources, 
be  estimated  and  made  public  at  Inception. 
The  Pederal  budget  is  full  of  fiscal  time 
bombs  In  the  form  of  projects  launched  with 
a  small,  seemingly  harmless  appropriation, 
but  involving  total  future  costs  running  Into 
many  millions  or  billions.  Thus  there  is  a 
"built-in"  threat  that  deficit  financing  and 
inflation  may  continue  regardless  of  tax 
policy. 

This  danger  Is  Increaesd  by  the  prospect 
of  an  escalation  of  the  war's  scope  and  cost, 
predicted  by  some  to  occur  after  the  Novem- 
ber election.     If  the  official  policy  should 


prove  to  be  escalation  rather  than  a  program 
leading  to  termination,  the  failure  to  offset 
the  enormous  war  cost  by  drastic  reduction 
of  domestic  spending  will  make  a  mockery  of 
inflation  control. 

AN    ■UNCERTAIN    EFFECT 

Suspension  of  the  7%  investment  tax 
credit  is  the  chief  tax  change  currently  be- 
fore Congress.  Earlier,  some  excise  tax  re- 
ductions had  been  cancelled,  and  changes  in 
some  depreciation  rules  are  under  considera- 
tion. The  investment  tax  credit  Is  a  gadget 
Introduced  when  expansion  of  business  capi- 
tal investment  was  said  to  need  special 
stimulus.  It  was  also  designed  to  win  the 
politlceil  support  of  businessmen.  The  de- 
vice never  had  a  sound  basis  as  a  tax  measure 
for  its  chief  result  has  been  to  confer  an  ad- 
ditional tax  benefit  on  many  companies  for 
doing  something  they  intended  to  do  any- 
way. A  far  sounder  way  to  provide  greater 
profit  incentive  for  additional  capital  In- 
vestment would  have  been  even  more  reduc- 
tion of  the  corporation  tax  rate  than  was 
made.  This  would  have  been  a  break  for 
those  companies  whose  resources  or  scope  of 
operations  did  not  warant  a  present  Increase 
of  capital  investment,  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
panies able  and  willing  to  finance  capital 
expansion  with  or  without  the  tax  credit. 

Suspension  of  the  credit  Is  an  antl-lnfia- 
tion  weapon  of  uncertain  value.  Some  capi- 
tal expenditure  may  be  cancelled  or  post- 
poned during  the  period  of  suspension  but 
the  volume  Is  not  now  predictable  with  cer- 
tainty. If  and  when  the  war  Is  ended  and 
an  adequate  degree  of  restraint  is  introduced 
In  Pederal  spending — conditions  essential  to 
ending  the  suspension  regardless  of  any 
present  stipulation — the  business  communi- 
ty would  be  well  advised  to  let  the  invest- 
ment credit  die  and  concentrate  on  reduc- 
tion of  the  corporation  income  tax  rate. 

Meantime,  rumors  persist  that  a  program 
of  tax  increase  will  be  announced  after  the 
election.  Delay  Ijeyond  this  particular  date 
sugfgests  priority  of  political  expediency 
over  fiscal  statesmanship.  The  explanation 
that  up  to  now  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
evidence  of  infiation  to  Justify  a  broad  tax 
increase  does  not  square  with  the  denuncia- 
tion of  infiation  by  the  President  and  other 
officials.  When  a  thief  is  abroad  in  the  land 
we  should  not  wait  until  after  an  election  to 
set  about  apprehending  him. 

The  mistake  that  was  made  in  the  tax  re- 
vision of  1964  puts  the  Government  under  a 
substantial  handicap  in  any  effort  to  combat 
inflation  by  tax  increase.  This  mistake 
was  in  aiiendonlng  necu-ly  all  Intent  to  retain 
consumption  taxes  as  part  of  the  Pederal  tax 
system.  The  reason  given  then  was  that  an 
Increase  in  total  demand  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  boom  rolling,  and  elimination  of 
excise  taxes  would  enable  the  people  to 
spend  for  goods  and  services  the  Income 
accruing  to  them  through  this  remission. 

This  argument,  never  a  sound  one,  now 
works  against  the  objective  of  inflation  con- 
trol. The  long  series  of  deficits  has  led  to  an 
excessive  Increase  of  the  money  supply  and 
thereby  to  an  excessive  Increase  of  total  de- 
mand. But  the  only  taxes  now  available 
for  reducing  this  demand  are  the  corpora- 
tion and  individual  Income  taxes.  If  repeal 
of  excises  increased  total  demand,  by  the 
same  theory  restoration  of  excises  would 
diminish  it.  The  broader  the  excise  tax  the 
more  would  demand  be  reduced. 

Political  odds  are  heavy  against  early 
restoration  of  excise  taxes,  although  this 
may  be  possible  later  If  the  war  cost  becomes 
insupportable  otherwise.  This  leaves,  for 
the  present,  the  income  taxes.  There  are 
two  ways  of  Judging  their  effectiveness,  de- 
pending on  the  purpose  in  mind.  One  is 
elimination  of  the  deficit,  the  other  is  sup- 
pression of  inflation  by  reducing  demand. 

An  increase  of  Pederal  revenues  through 
higher  taxes  of  any  sort  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  deficit  If  there  were  an  effec- 


tive curb  on  Pederal  spending.  At  any  given 
level  of  tax  rates,  the  growth  of  the  economy 
will  automatically  increase  tax  revenue.  But 
the  built-in  expansion  of  Pederal  spending 
imder  programs  already  enacted  will  as  au- 
tomatically raise  total  expenditure.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  present  outlook  to  prevent 
Congress  from  introducing  more  of  these 
fiscal  time  bombs,  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent approves.  Without  expenditure  con- 
trol there  can  be  no  assurance  that  tax 
revenues  can  be  increased  to  a  level  sufficient 
to  end  the  inflation  caused  by  deficit  financ- 
ing. 

The  political  approach  to  infiation  regards 
it  as  caused  by  excessive  business  and  pri- 
vate spending.  The  series  of  Presidential  in- 
terviews with  state  governors  suggests  that 
state  and  local  spending  is  also  held  re- 
sponsible. The  issue  Involves  the  effective- 
ness of  the  available  tax  increases  to  reduce 
toj^l  demand. 

The  flret  Impact  of  a  higher  corporation 
tax  would  be  on  dividends  rather  than  re. 
tained  earnings.  Unless  these  were  further 
siphoned  off  by  a  severe  excess  profits  tax 
they  would  1>«  available  for  capital  expansion 
as  profit  prospects  Indicated.  To  wliatever 
extent  this  should  happen,  demand  for  basic 
materials  entering  into  plant  and  equipment 
would  not  be  reduced. 

Limitation  of  business  capital  expansion 
is  self-defeating  for  it  deprives  the  market 
of  the  addttional  goods  wMch,  it  produced, 
excessive  money  supply  in  relation  to  goods. 

Individual  Income*  Otf.  increases  would 
very  likely  be  made  in  the  rates  on  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  bracket  Incomes.  For  political 
reasons  the  income  tax  benefits  so  recently 
conferred  at  the  bottom  of  the  Income  scale 
would  not  l>e  reduced  or  removed  until  ex- 
tremely critical  conditions  had  developed. 
The  antl-lnfiatlon  impact  of  the  income  tax 
rate  changes  readily  available  would  not  be 
great,  for  those  most  seriously  affected  do 
not  now  pour  all  of  their  income  into  the 
market  for  goods  and  services.  The  overall 
effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  ability  of  thoee 
with  moderate  to  large  Incomes  to  save  and 
thereby  provide  funds  'or  mortgage  and  other 
investments,  directly  or  through  savings 
Institutions. 

The  criticism  that  the  Government  baa 
done  too  little,  too  late,  must  be  aimed  first 
and  foremost  at  Its  reliance  on  deficit  financ- 
ing to  support  an  excessive  level  of  public 
spending.  It  should  l>e  aimed  at  the  die- 
regard  for  budget  balance  in  a  period  of 
rapidly  rising  prosperity.  And  finally,  it 
should  be  aimed  at  the  conscienceleas  load- 
ing of  the  future  with  inunense  burdens  and 
conunltments  for-the  sake  of  cheap,  present 
political  advantage.  The  Budget  Bureau 
annually  emphasizes  the  growing  volume  of 
obligatc«7  expenditure  over  which  It  has  no 
control.  Too  much  cannot  be  done,  too 
soon,  to  review,  revise,  and  rescind  large 
chunks  of  these  built-in  billions  scheduled 
for  future  payment. 


Social  Security  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF   NBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging 
from  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Friday  of  this  past  week,  it  Is  most 
unlikely  that  the  other  body  has  any  in- 
terest in  discussing  amendments  to  title 
19  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  feel  that 
this  is  unfortunate  In  view  of  the  fact 
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that  the  Houae  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  a  good  bill  reported  and  rea<dy 
for  consideration. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Congress 
is  ob!i«red  to  introduce  into  title  19  lan- 
gruage  to  protect  both  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  and  the  resources  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Title  19  provided  for  reorga- 
nizing and  improving  Federal-State  med- 
ical assistance  programs  for  the  needy. 
Improvwnents  in  medicEil  aid  for  the 
needy  are  good.  There  is  not  a  man  or 
wconan  here  who  does  not  believe  that  it 
is  right  and  necessary  to  provide  medi- 
cal assistance  to  those  who  are  In  need 
but  are  unable  to  help  themselves.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  State  of  New  York  did 
a  reasonable  or  responsible  job  of  inter- 
preting the  pitrpose  of  title  19.  The 
Ways  and  Meaiis  Committee  report  on  its 
amendments  to  title  19  says : 

Tour  committee  never  intended  that  Ped- 
•rul  matching  under  title  19  would  be  made 
In  the  case  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
adult  working  population  of  moderate  In- 
come. 

I  feel  that  New  York's  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  free  medical  assistance  aure  far 
too  broad.  Too  many  individuals  and 
families  are  eligible  who  are  really  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  so  I  feel 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  protect  and  In- 
sulate the  Federal  Treasury  from  the  full 
financial  Implications  of  the  more  liberal 
tlUe  19  medical  assistance  programs. 
The  States  and  the  local  governments 
have  the  responsibility  to  look  after  their 
own  treastiries. 

I  regret  very  much  that  we  will  not 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  sensi- 
ble and  needed  controls  o»er  title  19.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  would 
have  removed  Federal  financial  shauing 
for  those  Individuals  who  should  be  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  Federal  support  for 
those  who  are  really  needy;  the  blind,  de- 
pendent children,  the  disabled,  and  the 
aged.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  get 
into  this  question  shortly  after  the  90th 
C<xigress  convenes. 

New  York's  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram, known  as  medicaid,  has  aroused  a 
storm  of  controversy,  especially  among 
citizens  of  moderate  income  whose  State 
and  local  taxes  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
pay  for  the  program.  On  October  13, 
1966  Dr.  Ephraim  J.  Felderman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  New  York  State 
Physicians  and  Dentists,  spoke  to  the 
Syracuse  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
about  the  medicaid  program.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  speech,  Dr.  Felderman  made 
it  very  clear  that  the  association  sup- 
ported fully  a  responsible  program  in 
New  York  and  in  the  Nation  which  offers 
publicly  financed  medical  care  for  those 
who  truly  need  It.  Dr.  Pelderman's  main 
theme  Is  shared  by  very  many  of  his  fel- 
low New  Yorkers.  We  are  opposed  to 
medicaid  because  it  is  just  too  much.  I 
twlleve  that  my  colleagues  should  have 
the  (VH>ortunity  to  read  the  text  of  E>r. 
Felderman's  speech,  and  so  I  include  it 
at  this  point: 


New  York  State's  Medicaid  Plan — the  Cost 

Mat  Be  Mom:  Than  $$ 
(Addrees  by  Ephraim  J.  Felderman,  MJ5., 
president,  Association  of  Njw  York.  State 
Physicians  and  Dentists.  IIR;.,  at  the  An- 
nual Institute  of  the  Syracuse  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs ) 

Mrs.  Blackmer.  members  of  the  Syracuse 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  guests — as  a 
physician  I  am  not  alw.iys  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  discuss  medical  care  with  civic 
minded  members  of  the  laity.  Therefore  I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

At  the  outset,  I  will  sta.te  the  position  of 
OXM  Association  on  Medicild. 

Tlie  poeltion  us  relatively  simple. 
We  are  for  Medicaid. 

We  are  for  a  resporusible  program  in  our 
state  and  in  the  nation  which  offers  publicly 
financed  medical  care  for  those  who  truly 
need  it. 

And  we  are  for  such  a  program  for  very 
important  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  human  beings. 
And.  to  a  very  large  sense,  we  are  our 
brother's  keepers  when  it  comes  to  care  of 
the  needy.  My  colleagues  and  I  have  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  during  our  pro- 
fessional lives  giving  free  medical  care  to  the 
needy — and  we  have  done  It  without  ever 
receiving,  or  even  considei^ng,  compensation. 
Too  often,  however,  the  needy  have  too 
much  pride  to  come  to  us  and.  unfortunately, 
we  cannot  always  learn  about  their  predica- 
ments on  our  own  In  such  situations,  these 
unfortunate  people  deny  themselves  the 
necei.i>ary  care,  preventative  practices  and 
procedures,  both  medical  and  dental,  until 
it  is  too  late.  T<x>  frequently  their  condition 
becomes  Irreversible.  With  such  cases,  no 
matter  how  great  our  efforts  and  energies, 
often  they  are  to  no  avail. 

Medicaid  can  help  avoid  such  tragedy.  'We 
see  Medicaid  as  a  way  of  eliminating  the 
pride  problem.  With  Medicaid,  the  indigent 
should  be  educated  to  look  upon  medical 
care  as  a  right  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Tlien,  it  la  likely  that  more  of  them  will 
come  to  us  wheti  we  can  serve  them  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  which  has  always  been 
our  objective. 

The  program  enacted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment went  a  long  way  toward  accomplish- 
ing this  worthwhile  objective  for  New  York 
State.  Indeed,  it  went  a  long  way  toward 
accompll3hing  it  for  the  nation. 

Furtliermore.  we  would  like  to  encourage 
O'iditional  governmental  participation  in  tlie 
field  of  medicine  We  urge  the  government 
to  look  very  carefully  into  other  ways  of  im- 
proving the  medical  services  avalLable  to  the 
public.  This  is  especially  important  in  view 
of  Medicaid. 

The  things  that  count  the  most  when 
sometine  Is  ill  are  the  skill  of  the  profes- 
sional man;  the  kind  of  team  he  has  to 
support  him  while  treating  the  patient;  the 
equipment  he  has  to  work  with,  and  the  kind 
of  environment  in  which  the  medical  service 
Is  provided. 

So  we  think  that  Government  should  be 
prepared  to  invest  more  dollars— and  we 
assure  you  they  would  be  productive  dol- 
lars— to  educate  greater  numbers  of  our 
young  to  be  physicians  and  dentists,  to  train 
more  nurses  and  to  improve  the  competence 
of  para-medical  personnel.  We  would  like 
to  see  more  federal  and  state  funds  ear- 
marked for  these  worthwhile  causes.  And  a 
program  such  as  this  should  be  started  now, 
if  we  expect  Medicaid  to  be  a  truly  effective 
program.  After  all.  providing  money  to  pay 
doctor  bills  can  be  a  rather  useless  exercis* 
If  there  are  not  enough  doctors  and  supi>ort- 


Ing  medical  services — as  well  as  suitable  fa- 
cilities— available  to  provide  the  vital  treat-  ^ 
ment  and  care  the  sick  require.  The  city 
hospitals  in  New  York  are  confronted  with 
a  desperate  situation  in  attempting  to  ad- 
minister to  welfare  patients  now.  Just  re- 
cently, after  a  visit  to  a  city  hospital,  those 
instrumental  in  drafting  and  enacting  the 
state  Medicaid  legislation  expressed  their 
shock.  They  too  now  realize  there  is  little 
point  in  admitting  patients  for  welfare  med- 
lc.ll  care  when  not  enough  qualified  doctors 
and  trained  nurses  are  available  to  attend 
to  a  patient's  basic  needs.  An  investigation 
of   this  has  been  promised. 

Having  listened  to  what  I  have  said  so  far, 
you  may  wonder:  Have  we  invited  the  right 
man?  Does  his  Association  have  any  reserva- 
tions about  Medicaid?  The  answer  is  yes. 
We  do  have  reservations  about  Medicaid! 
The  Association  of  New  York  State  Phy- 
sicians and  Dentists  Is  concerned — as  are 
you — with  the  cost  of  medical  service  under 
the  New  York  State  Medicaid  plan.  We 
have  many  other  concerns  about  the  New 
York  State  Plan  too.  But  to  help  you 
understand  our  concerns,  I  first  must  run 
through  a  short  background  on  Medicaid. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  popu- 
larly known  as  Medicaid,  last  year.  This  was 
an  effort  to- help  all  states  provide  free  medi- 
cal care  to  the  indigent.  Unfortunately,  al- 
though the  Congress  had  Intended  to  cover 
only  the  truly  Indigent — the  truly  indigent 
are  familie*  who  have  Incomes  in  the  $2,500 
to  $4,000  annual  range  at  maximum  and 
who  would  be  fiu'ther  pauperized  by  medi- 
cal costs — the  legislation  did  not  clearly  de- 
fine this  term. 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  definition,  the 
unrealistic  New  York  State  Medicaid  plan  was 
born.    Why  do  I  label  this  plan  unrealistic? 
Allow  me  to  ask: 

Does  anyone  here  really  believe  that  rough- 
ly half  the  state's  population  actually  needs 
welfare  medical  care? 

Does  anyone  here  think  that  practically 
every  Industrial  worker  in  New  York  State 
needs  Medicaid? 

Or,  in  your  opinion.  Is  the  New  York  State 
Medicaid  plan  fair  when  two  men  earning 
the  sameTfalary,  each  with  the  same  size  fam- 
ily and  each  with  the  same  responsibilities, 
may  not  both  qualify  for  Medicaid?  This  can 
be  the  case  under  the  state  plan.  That  Is,  if 
one  man  is  thrifty  and  the  other  is  not,  the 
latter  may  benefit.  The  former  may  have 
saved  $5,000  toward  a  down  payment  on  a 
home.  He  would  be  ineUglble  if  this  money 
were  in  a  savings  account.  His  coworkers, 
who  lives  up  to  Ills  every  dollar  and  doesn't 
save  would  be  entitled  to  welfare  medical 
assistance  under  the  program. 

Furthermore,  the  plan  does  force  roughly 
half  the  state's  population,  8  million  people, 
to  accept  welfare  medical  care — and  95  per- 
cent of  the  industrial  workers  in  this  state  to 
go  on  welfare  rolls  under  the  plan. 

I  might  also  add  that,  although  it  is  com- 
monly believed  tlie  New  York  plan  covers 
only  those  with  net  incomes  of  $6,000  a  year 
or  less,  upon  reading  the  fine  print  one  learns 
that  this  isn't  exactly  the  case.  A  man  wita 
a  wife  and  two  children  earning  $20,000  a 
year — but  whose  income  in  a  particular 
month  is  no  more  than  $500 — gets  all  of  his 
medical  bills  paid  too.  This,  for  example, 
could  be  a  lawyer  whose  income  is  $2,000  one 
month,  who  takes  a  vacation  the  next,  re- 
ducing his  Income  drastically  during  that 
time,  and  suffers  an  appendicitis  attack  while 
not  at  peak  earning  capacity.  He  would  be 
entitled  to  welfare  medical  care  under  the 
New  York  State  plan. 
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These  .ire  some  of  the  reasons  why — while 
strongly  favoring  a  responsible  Medicaid  pro- 
gram for  the  truly  needy — we  just  as  strongly 
oppose  the  poorly  conceived  New  York  State 
plan. 

When  the  New  York  State  plan  was  an- 
nounced to  the  public  It  was  dressed  up  with 
the  following  claim.  Here  I  paraphrase  the 
state:  Because  of  the  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government  the  state's  own  welfare 
costs — in  spite  of  the  tremendous  incre.ase  In 
welfare  medical  care — will  be  reduced  or  re- 
main the  same.  End  of  paraphrase.  Tliis 
claim  is  not  fact.  The  federal  law  very 
clearly  m  ikes  the  point  that  Increased  federal 
grants  will  not  be  forthcoming  to  any  state 
If  there  are  any  reductions  in  the  state  or 
local  welfare  expenditures. 

And  recently,  evidence  that  the  New  York 
State  plan  will  not  reduce  the  state's  own 
welfare  costs  is  beginning  to  be  seen.  Last 
month  residents  of  Nassau  County  were  told 
to  expect  a  subst-antlal  increase  in  property 
taxes  in  1967.  The  taxpayers  of  Nassau  were 
told,  while  It  Is  "unfair",  homeowners  must 
bear  the  burden  of  these  taxes.  Blame  for 
the  tax  Increase  was  placed  directly  on  the 
mandated  costs  being  forced  upon  the  county 
by  the  state.  The  welfare  budget  in  Nassau 
County,  for  example.  Is  expected  to  climb 
from  $39.2  million  to  $66.2  million  to  allow 
for  additional  benefits  under  the  Medicaid 
program. 

In  another  part  of  the  state,  Erie,  the 
Budget  Director  recently  said  Medicaid  will 
have  a  major  effect  on  the  1967  county  budg- 
et. In  1966  the  budget  ran  $109  million. 
Next  year  it  looks  as  though  It  will  Increase 
another  $15  million.  And  $11  nUllion  of  that 
$15  million  Is  being  sought  by  the  welfare 
department.  Of  the  $11  million  the  most 
significant  portion  is  needed  to  support  the 
new  Jobs  required  for  Medicaid  as  well  as 
to  pay  the  program's  medical  bills. 

And  It  Is  worth  remembering  that  when 
New  York  estimated  the  total  price  of  its 
program  to  be  $532,000,000,  it  figured  that 
roughly  half  of  this  cost  would  be  borne  by 
the  state.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  New  York 
plan  would  at  least  cost  something  in  the 
range  of  a  bUlion  and  a  half,  or  a  minimum 
of  $700,000,000  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Turning  from  our  own  backyards  to  the 
federal  level,  let's  take  another  look  at  dol- 
Jars.  New  York  State,  as  explained,  said  the 
cost  of  its  plan  would  be  $532,000,000.  This 
figure  grossly  underestimated  the  cost  of  New 
York's  Medicaid  program.  It  was  an  esti- 
mate made  when  the  program  was  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Our  group,  using 
figures  obtained  from  reliable  Insurance 
actuaries,  said  the  cost  would  be  $1.6  billion. 
Just  recently  the  Congress  verified  that  the 
New  York  State  plan  would  be  at  least  $1  4 
blUion. 

Being  realistic,  we  must  recognize  that 
every  state  must  protect  its  own  self-interest. 
Thus,  if  New  York,  the  seventh  richest  state, 
receives  enough  money  to  provide  welfare 
medical  care  to  even  those  in  the  middle  in- 
come brackets,  rest  assured  every  other  state 
wUl  seek  an  equal  proposition.  This  wiU 
result  in  a  multi-bilUon-dollar  classification 
for  Medicaid  overnight.  The  Federal  Treas- 
ury is  nourished  by  tax  contributions  from 
you  and  me — by  every  citizen.  And,  for  each 
billion  dollars  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
propriates, the  cost  to  the  average  American 
household  is  between  $15  and  $20.  Since, 
rightfully,  the  tax  burden  In  this  nation  U 
not  shared  equally,  each  billion  dollar  in- 
crease In  federal  expenditure  becomes  very 
meaningful  to  the  above-average  taxpayer. 
It  can  put  the  above-average  taxpaylng  group 
In  hock  anoth<fc/orty,  sixty,  or  more  dollars 
each  year.  To  many  of  us  this  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  week's  food  budget  for  a  month's 
gasoline  bill. 

So  I  repeat  for  you  the  very  same  words  I 
used  with  the  Members  of  the  Congressional 


tax-wrltlng   and  appropriations  committee, 
quote: 

"We  are  physicians  and  dentists  who  prac- 
tice in  New  York  State.  Therefore  it  is 
natiual  that  otu-  principal  concern  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  quality  of  health  care  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  here  .  .  .  We  are  also 
taxpayers.  As  such  we  are  concerned  with 
any  action  which  Is  bound  U>  dratsically  in- 
crease Government's  obligation  for  reimburs- 
able coverage  beyond  the  scope  envisioned 
by  Congress  in  enacting  Title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act."     Unquote. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  turn  to  other 
concerns  with  the  New  York  State  Medicaid 
plan  felt  by  the  practicing  physicians  and 
dentists  throughout  this  state. 

Our  group  organized  to  oppose  the  present 
state  version  of  the  Medicaid  program  be- 
cause, we  declared,  "it  eventually  will  result 
in  the  deterioration  of  quality  health  care." 

Are  we  really  that  dedicated  a  group?  Is 
this  really  our  principal  concern?  We  know 
there  are  cynics  who  ask  whether  the  group 
merely  is  posturing.  That  is,  adopting  a 
"posture"  to  gain  public  support.  The  pos- 
ture in  this  case  would  be  to  convince  the 
public  we  are  just  worried  about  them,  while 
the  true  objective  might  be  to  defeat  Medic- 
aid because  some  doctors  fear  it  is  a  giant 
step  in  the  direction  of  socialized  medicine. 

In  answer  to  these  cynics,  the  Association 
of  New  York  State  Physicians  and  Dentists 
feels  it  can  demonstrate  that  the  state's 
Medicaid  plan,  if  allowed,  would  be  certain 
to  erode  high  standards  of  medical  care. 
And  any  doctor  worth  his  practice  had  better 
be  terribly  concerned  about  this.  We  are 
concerned  because  we  know  what  we  are 
talking  about! 

We  are  concerned  that  If  the  New  York 
plan — that  is,  the  law  and  regulations — are 
approved,  the  strain  on  medical  facilities — • 
some  of  which  already  are  extremely  poor  and 
Inadequate — and  services  will  become  great- 
er than  it  Is  today.  Ergo,  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  throughout  the  state,  like  a  house  of 
cards,  will  come  tumbling  down.  What  kind 
of  medical  service  can  one  expect — 1  ask 
you — when,  for  example,  in  certain  counties 
three  out  of  four  families  qualify  for  free 
medical  assistance  under  the  program?  Or, 
is  the  New  York  City  situation  corrected  by 
adding  middle  income  families  to  the  already 
swollen  welfare  medical  rolls? 

There  Is  another  and,  in  some  ways,  more 
frightening  aspect   to  this  sltuatloiL. 

One  phase  of  it  deals  with  Juniors  and 
seniors  in  high  school.  'What  about  people 
at  this  level  of  education  who  were  planning 
to  become  doctors  sometime  In  the  future? 
If  the  New  York  State  plan  goes  through, 
how  many  of  them  will  re-chart  their  futtire? 

Then,  there  is  another  group,  those  already 
in  pre-medlcal  and  medical  school.  Most 
likely  they  are  too  deeply  committed  to 
change  the  entire  course  of  their  lives.  But. 
will  New  York  appeal  to  them  as  the  state  In 
which  to  set  up  practice? 

The  Association's  fears  about  these  groups 
are  many. 

At  a  time  when  the  demand  for  physicians 
and  dentists  is  growing,  we  wonder  whether 
the  high  school  source  of  supply  won't  be 
discouraged  from  entering  the  field.  We  are 
apprehensive  that  many  who  are  finishing 
their  education  to  become  doctors  will  de- 
cide It  is  wise  to  set  up  practice  in  any  state 
but  New  York.  We  believe  there  is  a  chance 
that  an  inordinate  number  of  those  who  do 
decide  to  settle  in  New  York  will  seek  the 
security  of  becoming  doctors  for  industrial 
firms,  teaching  or  devoting  themselves  fully 
to  research  rather  than  the  care  of  patients. 
In  view  of  this,  we  see  merit  to  the  ques- 
tion— what's  the  sense  of  promising  more 
medical  treatment  to  the  people  if  there  are 
going  to  be  proportionately  fewer  and  fewer 
doctors  around  to  administer  it? 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  to  you  that  the 
New  York  State  Medicaid  program  is  one  that 


could  cost  you  dearly  In  many  ways.  To 
avoid  this  our  group  has  two  basic  objectives. 

First,  we  want  to  see  the  New  York  State 
plan  modified  by  action  either  of  HEW,  the 
Congress  or  the  State  Government  volun- 
tarily. 

Second,  we  feel  we  must  take  all  steps  po.=- 
sible  to  keep  the  public  and  its  elected  and 
appointed  represent.atives  informed  about  the 
value  of  the  quality  medical  service  offered 
today  and  the  Importance  of  preserving  it. 

In  .sununarj-: 

We  favor  Medicaid  for  those  who  truly 
need  It. 

Wo  favor  additional  government  participa- 
tion in  tue  field  of  medicine  to  help  pro\ide 
more  skilled  profes.sionals,  better  para-niedt- 
cal  teams,  more  equipment  and  better  fa- 
cilities. 

We  are  against: 

The  New  York  State  medical  plan  because 
it  would: 

Result  In  a  drastic  reduction  of  the  quality 
of  medical  service  avaUable  to  the  public, 
and 

Uselessly  Increase  local,  state  and  federal 
taxes. 

Thank  vou. 


Giarlet  H.  Percy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    rLLINOB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

■     Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  October  14,  1966, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

PROFU.E   IN    COC«AGE 

Charles  H.  Percy  has  emgered  from  the 
deep  shadow  of  personal  tragedy  to  resume 
his  Senate  campaign  In  Ulinois.  His  re- 
entry into  the  glare  of  publicity  that  lights 
the  political  trail  was  conducted  with  the 
same  sense  of  personal  propriety  and  public 
decorum  that  have  been  the  hallmark  of  his 
meteoric  rise  in  business  and  In  state  politics. 

Percy  has  long  been  known  to  the  nation's 
business  community  as  a  brilliant,  progres- 
sive executive,  who  rose  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Bell  and  Howell  Camera  Company  at  the 
age  of  29.  He  became  known  to  the  voters 
of  the  state  in  1964  as  the  45-year-old  poUti- 
cal  rookie  who  accomplished  the  minor 
miracle  of  missing  the  governorship  by  a  hair 
while  Barry  Goldwater  and  most  other  Re- 
publican office-seekers  were  being  hurried. 
Now  he  is  known  to  the  nation  as  a  man 
strong  enough  to  bear  up  under  the  worst 
shocks  that  Itfe  can  deUver  and  brave 
enough,  after  his  time  of  mourning,  to  get  on 
with  the  tasks  he  has  set  for  himself. 

Percy's  opponent.  Senator  Path.  Doiglas, 
quite  properly  suspended  his  campaign  dur- 
ing Percy's  three-week  period  of  seclusion 
following  the  brutal  and  still  unsolved 
murder  of  his  19-year-old  daughter.  Now, 
witli  less  than  four  weeks  to  go  to  election 
day,  the  battle  has  been  Joined  again. 

If  Percy  should  defeat  the  74-year-old 
Senate  veteran,  there  are  those  who  will  say 
that  It  happened  because  of  public  sympathy 
for  a  bereaved  father.  That  would  be  a  mis- 
reading of  the  situation. 

Valerie  Percy's  death  will,  of  course,  not 
be  forgotten  by  the  voters  of  Illinois.  But 
the  tragedy  Itself  will  not  effect  the  outcome 
of  the  election.  To  whatever  extent  the 
electorate  Is  influenced.  It  wUl  be  becatise  of 
Charles  Percy's  dignity  and  courage.  And 
those  qualities  were  always  his.  They  were 
highlighted — not  created — by  the  tragedy. 
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Aaericaa  Inytittite  for  Free  Labor 
DeTelopmeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
oao,  I  am  including  a  timely  and  Informa- 
tive article  by  Eugene  H.  Methvln,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  under  the  title 
"Labor's  New  Weapon  for  Democracy." 
This  article  describes  the  outstanding  Job 
being  done  by  the  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Development  in  helping  Latin 
American  labor  leaders  to  build  their 
unions  into  powerful  tools  for  economic 
growth  and  political  reform.  I  am  in- 
serting It  in  the  Congressional  Record 
because  I  think  Its  Importance  merits  the 
widest  possible  dissemination. 

Ttxe  article  follows : 
Labob's  Nrw  Weapon  foe  Democract 
(By  Eugene  H.  Methvln) 

While  he  was  attending  an  International 
Labor  Union  convention  In  Peru  In  1058. 
Joaeph  A.  Belrne.  president  of  the  Communi- 
cations WM'kers  of  America  (CWA).  was  ap- 
palled by  the  abject  poverty  he  saw  every- 
where. After  watching  a  sU-year-old  child 
^  *  hungrily  derour  a  fistful  of  roots  he  had  Just 
matched  from  a  grazing  llama,  Belme  re- 
solved to  do  something  about  It.  Winging 
bomeward  over  the  Andes  be'  asked  himself, 
"What  can  American  unions  do  to  help?" 

It  was  clear  to  Joe  Belrne  that  moat  of 
lAtln  America's  14  million  organized  workers 
needed  help — collective  bargaining  was  un- 
known In  many  Industries;  working  condl- 
MoDS  were  set  by  parliaments,  and  unions 
traditionally  sought  their  raises  by  rioting 
and  creating  widespread  chaoe  at  great  cost 
to  general  living  standards.  There  were  few 
trained,  full-time  union  organizers,  and 
democratic  grievance  procedures,  the  back- 
bone of  U.S.  unionism,  were  virtually  un- 
known. "The  least  we  can  do  Is  help  these 
people  ahare  the  benefits  of  our  own  ex- 
perience," Belrne  decided. 

From  this  resolve  has  grown  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development,  an 
AFL-CIO  worker-to-worker  educational  ef- 
fort which  today,  although  only  four  years 
Old,  la  procnotlng  democratic  union  methods, 
•oonomlc  growth  and  political  reform 
throughout  Latin  America.^  With  head- 
quarters In  Washington,  AIFLD  presently 
operates  a  full-time  training  school  In  Vir- 
ginia, plus  11  trade-union  education  cen- 
ters In  Latin  capitals  serving  19  countries. 
More  than  49,000  Latin  union  members  have 
attended  the  field  progrrams,  and  500  of  the 
moat  ontstandlng  graduates  have  taken  the 
three-month  advanced  course  In  the  United 
State*.  AmjD  has  helped  Latin  unionists  to 
build  borislng  cooperatives,  and  to  start 
credit  unions,  worker  banks,  consumer  and 
producer  cooperatives,  medical  clinics,  a  vo- 
cational school,  and  rural  leadership  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

APPSOACR    TO     BIG     BUSINESS 

Joe  Belrne  launched  his  program  on  an 
experimental  baals  in  the  simimer  of  1959 
by  bringing  19  leaders  of  Latin  unions  affili- 
ated with  the  Postal.  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone IntematlonEd  trade-union  secretariate 
to  the  OWA  education  center  at  Front  Royal, 
Va.,  for  a  three-month  study  conference. 
Hare  they  were  exposed  to  U.S.  trade-union 
tecknlqaea;  then  they  were  sent  back  to  their 


own  countries  for  nine  months  of  full-time 
union  service,  supported  by  the  CWA.  The 
results  in  more  collective-bargaining  con- 
tracts, better  wages  and  more  dues-paying 
members  were  so  impressive  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  In  1960  giive  Beirne  $20,000  to  plan  a  new 
training  Institute  for  the  labor-education 
needs  of  all  Latin  unions. 

From  the  start,  one  of  the  most  Important 
things  AIFLD  had  to  teach  its  students  was 
how  to  compete  successfully  against  com- 
munist professionals  trained  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  'class  struggle"  do^ma  and  hate- 
propaganda  techniques  One  lesson,  Beirne 
believed,  would  be  a  solid  demonstration  of 
democratic  labor-management  cooperation. 
Couldn't  .American  business  be  persuaded  to 
Join  in  sponsoring  the  new  institution? 
Some  unionists  objected:  "The  communists 
will  only  accuse  us  of  being  'running  dogs 
for  the  imperialists.'  "  But  AFL-CIO  presi- 
dent George  Meany  thought  Belrne's  Idea 
had  merit;  so  he  and  Belrne  flew  to  New  York 
to  lay  the  case  before  a  number  of  UJS.  com- 
panies operating  in  Latin  America. 

"Management  has  as  much  Interest  in  free 
unions  as  we  have."  they  urged.  "When 
Henry  Ford  offered  the  $5-a-d,iy  wage,  he 
was  accused  of  treason.  Instead,  he  un- 
leashed buying  power  that  revolutionized 
American  capitalism.  We  want  you  to  help 
U3  export  this  mass-marketing  revolution 
through  militant  but  democratic  trade- 
unionism." 

So  persuasive  were  they  that  today  W.  R. 
Or.ace  &  Co  .  the  An.oconda  Co..  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways,  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp.  and  58  other  business 
concerns  contribute  to  the  AIFLD  budget. 
President  Kennedy  sealed  the  symbolic  part- 
nership by  ordermg  further  help  from  for- 
elgn-aid  funds. 

PLATING   ROLES 

Classes  started  in  1962  with  40  students, 
a  four-man  faculty  and  a  fe^ir  tables  and 
chairs  in  a  former  store  a  few  blocks  from 
AFL-CIO  headquarters  in  Washington. 
From  the  start,  the  AIFLD  drilled  its  stu- 
dents far  beyond  mere  texbook  study.  I  sat 
through  several  "roll-play"  sessions  with 
William  C.  Doherty.  Jr..  the  get-thlngs-done 
Irishman  who  now  directs  the  AJTTJD.  "Our 
students  act  out  problem  situations  so  they'U 
be  ready  to  handle  real  union  problems  when 
they  go  home.  "  Doherty  told  me. 

I  watched  a  Peruvian  campaino  explain 
to  an  "obstinate  londowner  "^ow  profit  shar- 
ing would  give  bis  workers  greater  interest 
in  Increased  productivity.  I  heard  a  young 
Jamaloan  dockworker  present  to  "company 
negotiators"  the  case  for  an  employe-run 
credit  union.  Another  session  rehearsed  a 
meeting  of  auto  workers  wherein  "Red  in- 
filtrators" were  trying  to  divert  matters  to  po- 
litical ends.  "You  are  a  suppet  of  Yankee 
imperialists  trained  in  W.vshlnsjton!"  shouted 
planted  hecklers  at  Juan,  the  Argentine 
chairman.  "American  workers  are  the  high- 
est paid  In  the  world  under  the  free  enter- 
prise system  of  class  cooperation."  Juan  shot 
back.  "And  what  did  you  commurUsts  learn 
in  Cuba?  How  to  reduce  living  standards  by 
15  percent  In  five  years?  H,>w  to  destroy  free 
unions  and  replace  them  with  government 
bosses  and  forced  labor?  Is  that  how  you 
plan  to  "emancipate  the  working  cLiss'?  If 
that's  the  best  you  have  to  offer  us.  take 
your  doctrines  b.ack  to  Moscow — or  Is  It  Pe- 
king you're  taking  orders  from  this  week?" 

The  students  not  only  leirn  about  free 
unionism  in  classrooms:  they  .«:ee  It  In  prac- 
tice. Educational  director  S.im  Haddad  ar- 
rang^ea  regul.ir  field  trips.  Oa  one  he  took 
»hem  to  a  f.w:t.:>ry  in  his  old  Pennsylvania 
territory  where  members  of  the  International 
Ladles  G.irment  Workers  Union  were  p:i'k- 
aglng  shirts.  Each  womin  presrcd  and  foldrd 
so  rapidly  that  the  Latin  visitors  were 
am.vzed.  "This  must  be  a  sweatshop!"  they 
exclaimed.  "Why  doesn't  the  union  pro- 
test?" 


"BeoausB,"  said  Hadd.vl,  "the  'women  get  a 
good  baste  salary  but  they  also  get  a  piece- 
work bonus  and  a  share  of  the  company's 
profits  at  the  end  of  the  year.  So  the  more 
they  produce,  the  more  they  earn." 

A  ■ran'  WITH  JUSTO 

To  see  how  the  AIFLD  spreads  trade-union 
education  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
hemisphere,  come  with  Justo  Canavlri,  a  32- 
year-old  Urho  Indian  in  Bolivia  and  a  gr.id- 
u.ite  of  the  AIFLD  resident  course  in  La  Paz. 
Justo  leads  a  four-man  team  Into  an  isolated 
village  14,000  feet  up  on  the  high,  windswept 
Altlplano.  Every  day  for  a  week,  they  gather 
30  farm  workers — members  of  the  local  farm- 
ers' organization —  Into  a  semicircle  on  the 
mountainside  to  demonstrate  simple  book- 
keeping and  explain  democratic  union  prac- 
tices and  free  elections.  "Your,  leaders  are 
your  servants,"  Justo  emphasizes — a  principle 
new  to  these  feudal  tribesmen.  "You  elect 
them  to  serve  your  needs  and.  if  you  don't 
like  what  they  do,  you  can  elect  new  leaders. 
They  are  your  spokesmen,  but  not  your 
bosses." 

Then,  selecting  peasant-students  to  play 
the  roles  of  chairmen  and  officers,  they  work 
through  a  parliamentary  session  on  their  vil- 
lage's farm  economy — berries,  potatoes,  grain, 
llamas  and  alpacas.  These  villagers  have 
been  carrying  their  crops  by  packhorse  down 
the  mountain  to  a  middleman  writh  a  truck, 
who  pays  two  dollars  a  bag,  trucks  the  crop 
60  milee.  sells  It  for  $4.50  a  bag  and  pockets 
a  profit  greater  than  the  campesinos  get  for 
growing,  picking  and  packing.  Justo  shows 
them  how  they  can  create  a  marketing  co- 
operative, Increase  their  barglnlng  power  and 
more  than  double  their  income. 

After  a  week  Justo's  team  moves  on  to 
another  area,  lecturing  in  the  native  Aymar& 
and  Quechua  dialects.  Through  field  train- 
ing courses  like  these,  AIFLD  has  reached 
49.000  workers  In  factories  and  on  farms  of 
Latin  America  since  January  1963. 

For  another  union  breakthrough,  come  to 
Paysandti,  Uruguay's  second  Industrial  city, 
where  Angel  Ruiz  Barreta.  27,  presides  ove»  a 
100-man  bakery-workers  local.  For  many 
years  Paysandu  bakeries  refused  to  pay 
union  wages.  After  learning  about  coopera- 
tive principles  In  the  AIFLD  Montevideo  cen- 
ter. Angel  decided  to  start  a  worker-owned 
producers'  co6p)eratlve.  He  and  five  other 
bakers  each  put  up  $25  and  began  baking 
bread.  Today  their  co-op  owns  three  baker- 
lee  and  three  trucks,  employs  25  bakers,  has 
paid  off  a  $10,000  loan  and  produces  the  best 
bread  bargain  in  town. 

SPBEADING  "people's  CAPFTALISM" 

Equally  Impressive  Is  the  way  AIFLD  Is 
reaching  Latins  tlirough  such  pioneering  ef- 
forts as  worker  banks.  Says  Doherty.  "We 
Americans  enjoy  such  widespread  savings 
and  credit  institutions  that  we  can't  Imagine 
what  credit  means  to  a  Latin  worker.  He 
does  not  dare  enter  a  bank.  The  great  mar- 
ble buildings  and  brass  doors  frighten  him. 
Nor  would  he  be  likely  to  get  a  loan  if  he 
could  summon  the  courage  to  ask.  So  he 
borrows  from  the  factory  loan  shark  who 
stands  at  the  plant  gate  on  Monday,  ad- 
vances $5  and  gets  $10  back  on  Friday." 

To  smash  this  vicious  racket.  AIFLD  grad- 
uates and  social-projects  experts  In  July  1964 
created  a  union  alliance  In  ilma,  Peru,  to 
form  a  savlngs-and-loan  association  model- 
ed after  ones  In  the  United  States.  Lima 
workers,  knowing  their  own  union  leaders 
were  on  the  board  of  directors,  took  their 
meager  savings  from  socks,  matresses  and 
tin  cans  and  deposited  them  in  the  bank. 
Today  more  than  300  families  live  in  homes 
financed  by  the  association,  and  more  new 
homes  are  on  the  way.  The  association  em- 
ploys engineers  who  help  borrowers  build 
better  houses  for  less  money.  AIFLD  Is  now 
organizing  or  considering  worker  banks  In 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Argentina  and  Nicara- 
gua. 
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BATTLING    THE    REDS 


To  Win  time  for  Its  reforms  to  work, 
AIFLD  graduates  In  some  countries  must 
wage  dally  battles  against  trained  commu- 
nists. In  1963.  for  instance.  Reds  were  gain- 
ing control  of  many  of  Brazil's  strategic 
unions.  Alarmed  by  the  trend.  Romulo 
Marinho.  secretary  of  the  Brazilian  labor  fed- 
eration, went  to  Washington  to  study  at  the 
AIFLD  school,  then  set  up  courses  through- 
out Brazil  for  his  own  Telegraph  Workers 
Union.  Constantly,  he  taught  what  Red 
totalitarianism  means,  how  communists  in- 
filtrate and  control  unions,  and  what  must 
be  done  to  stop  them.  After  every  class  he 
quietly  warned  key  workers  of  coming  trouble 
and  urged  them  to  keep  communications  go- 
ing no  matter  what  happened. 

Then,  In  April  1964,  middle  class  and  labor 
groups,  backed  by  democratic  army  leaders, 
moved  to  oust  fellow-traveling  F>resident  Jo&o 
Goulart.'  The  communists,  confident  of  their 
Iron  grip,  called  a  general  strike,  with  empha- 
sis upxjn  communications  workers.  But  to 
their  dismay,  the  wires  kept  humming,  and 
the  army  was  able  to  coordinate  troop  move- 
ments that  ended  the  showdown  bloodlessly. 
The  new  military  regime  promptly  appointed 
four  AIFLD  graduates  to  clean  out  the  Red- 
dominated  unions  and  restore  democratic 
processes.  Today,  with  the  military  rulers 
clinging  to  their  authoritarian  powers,  the 
AIFLD-tralned  leaders  have  broken  -with 
them  and  are  seeking  a  return  to  democracy. 

What  is  the  future  of  unionism  In  Latin 
America?  "The  thousands  of  little  skirm- 
ishes that  don't  get  in  the  newspapers  will 
decide  this  issue."  says  AFL-CIO  President 
Meany.  "U.S.  unions  know  that  dictator- 
ships of  whatever  stripe  must  control  the 
means  of  production.  This  means  labor 
loses  its  freedom  first.  That's  why  we're 
proud,  through  the  AIFLD.  to  fight  beside  our 
Latin  American  brothers  wherever  they 
struggle  to  defeat  tyranny  and  build  better 
lives  for  themselves." 

Says  Samuel  F.  Pryor,  Jr.,  retired  vice 
president  of  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
"Never  before  have  labor,  business  and  gov- 
ernment joined  together  to  advance  the  cause 
of  organized  labor.  The  results  have  been 
beyond  all  expectations." 


'  See  "The  Country  That  Saved  Itself.  "  The 
Reader's  Digest.  November  '64. 


Farmers'  Worst  5  Yeari 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pranli  Le- 
Roux,  General  Sales  Manager  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign 
Agriculture  Service  has  resigned,  effec- 
tive September  30, 1966.  Mr.  LeRoux  had 
served  in  this  capacity  from  February 
1961,  to  the  date  of  his  resignation,  and 
he  came  to  the  Department  ■with  30  years' 
experience  as  a  farmer,  businessman,  and 
civic  leader.  Mr.  LeRoux  describes  1961 
through  1965  as  the  farmers'  worst  5 
years.  He  strongly  indicates  that  1961 
through  1965  was  the  worst  5-year  pe- 
riod for  the  American  farmer  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  American  agriculture,  as 
compared  to  other  administrative  pe- 
riods. 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation,  he  re- 
leased a  booklet  entitled  "The  Farmers' 


Worst  5  Years,"  and  on  the  back  page 
thereof  he  summarizes  the  farmers' 
plight,  as  follows: 

Lowest  Share  of  Groea  National  Product. 

Lowest  Return  on  Gross  Sales. 

Lowest  Return  on  Total  Capital  Invest- 
ment. 

Lowest  Return  on  Capital  Investment  Per 
Farm. 

Lowest  Share  of  the  Consumer  Dollar. 

Lowest  Share  of  the  Food  Dollar. 

Lowest  Level  of  Parity  of  Income. 

Lowest  Return  for  Farmers  vs.  Goverruneni 
Salaries. 

Lowest  Return  for  Farming  vs.  Other  Ma- 
jor Businesses. 

Lowest  Performance  on  Campaign  Prom- 
ises. 

Campaign  Promises  of  Full  Parity  of  In- 
come Is  a  Fair  Goal  and  Should  be  Fulfilled. 

This  administration  talks  a  lot  about 
parity  of  income  but  does  little  to  ac- 
complish it.  I  would  suggest  a  careful 
reading  of  Mr.  LeRoux 's  booklet  if  there 
is  any  doubt. 

It  seems  apparent  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  made  the  American  farmer 
the  "fall  guy  "  for  inflation  and  higher 
consumer  prices.  It  is  refreshing  that 
Mr.  LeRoux,  a  Democrat,  and  a  member 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Fiee- 
man's  inner  circle,  had  the  courage  to 
resign  his  $25,040-per-year  job,  and  even 
more  important  was  his  willingness  to 
expose  the  antifarmer  policies  of  this 
administration. 


Removing    Arbitrary    Limitations    Upon 
Attorneys'  Fees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
frequently  comes  before  the  Congress 
that  attracts  relatively  little  attention, 
yet  It  is  vitally  Important  In  removing 
major  inequities  and  outdated  restric- 
tions in  certain  areas.  Such  a  bill  is 
S.  1522,  which  would  remove  arbitrary 
limitations  on  attorneys'  fees  for  services 
rendered  before  certain  administrative 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  June  13, 
1966.  It  is  stm  in  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  At  this  point,  further 
action  by  the  House  is  not  very  likely, 
but  I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  it  quick 
and  favorable  consideration  next  year. 

When  this  bill  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate,  the  point  was  made  that  existing 
statutory  and  agency  limitations  on  at- 
torneys' fees  were  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  depression  years.  The  maximum 
amount  of  fee  now  allowable  reflects  the 
general  attitude  of  30  years  ago. 

This  bill  repeals  all  existing  statutory 
and  agency  limitations  on  attorneys'  fees. 
It  would  permit  lawyers  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  their  clients,  subject  only 
to  subsequent  review  by  an  administra- 
tive agency  of  the  United  States,  to  de- 
termine If  the  fee  charged  is  excessive. 

In  particular,  S.  1522,  as  amended, 
would : 


Abolish  fixed-dollar  amount,  maxi- 
mum percentage  of  award  and  ad- 
ministrative discretion  types  of  limita- 
tion on  attorneys'  fees  in  administrative 
proceedings. 

Allow  attorneys'  fees  for  services  ren- 
dered in  administrative  proceedings  to 
be  set  initially  In  the  course  of  normal 
attolney-client  relationsips. 

Allow  agencies  in  their  discretion  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  disclosure  of 
attorneys'  fees  in  those  cases  where  exist- 
ing arbitrary  limitations  will  be  abol- 
ished. 

Enable  agencies  in  such  cases  to  chal- 
lenge any  attorneys'  fees  on  grounds  of 
its  excessiveness  and  to  petition  an  ap- 
propriate Federal  district  court,  if  agree- 
ment on  a  proper  fee  within  a  reasonable 
time  is  not  reached. 

Leave  unchanged  the  fee  situation  in 
administrative  proceedings  unaffected  by 
the  abolition  of  arbitrary  limitations  on 
attorneys'  fees. 

The  work  of  the  attorney,  like  that  of 
the  other  professions,  grows  increasingly 
more  difBcult  and  complex.  This  reflects 
the  rapidly  changing  society  in  which  we 
live.  This  complexity  Is  especially  the 
case  when  an  attorney's  work  on  behalf 
of  a  client  must  take  him  before  Federal 
administrative  agencies.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  agencies  and  the  mushrooming  of 
statutes,  regulations  and  Interpretations 
makes  proper  representation  of  a  client 
more  difBcult  than  ever  before  and  there 
is  no  Indication  it  will  become  any  easier. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  not  only 
restore  the  proper  attorney-client  rela- 
tionship but  it  will  also  be  a  major  step 
towards  adequate  compensation  for  the 
large  amount  of  work  and  preparation 
required  to  handle  cases  of  this  t>-pe. 


Up  Goes  Social  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    XLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 13,  commented  in  a  very  penetrat- 
ing fashion  on  the  President's  social 
security  speech  and  its  relationship  to 
inflation.  They  make  the  effective  point 
that  it  is  the  inflation  caused  by  the 
Johnson  administration  that  has  obvi- 
ously motivated  his  preelection  social 
security  promise. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Up  Goes  Social  SEcmrrv 

Rising  prices  that  spell  Infiatlon  obviously 
hit  hardest  the  people  with  fixed  Incomes. 
To  a  large  degree  that  means  the  elderly  and 
the  disabled,  living  on  Social  Security  or 
pensions  geared  to  former  years  when  the 
dollar  bought  more. 

There  is  a  strong  basis,  therefore,  for 
periodic  reappraisal  of  Social  Security  to 
measure  what  it  is  supposed  to  do  against 
what  It  actually  Is  doing.  The  Increasing 
pace  of  Inflation  in  the  last  year  means  that 
pensioners  are  feeling  the  pinch  and  will  feel 
It  worse  unless  the  Infiatlonary  trend  Is  some- 
how slowed  or  stopped. 
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Tet  the  stnnouncement  by  Preeldent  John- 
BOn  tb*t  he  will  ask  Congress  to  Increase  and 
broaden  Social  Security  next  year  ts  disturb- 
ing on  a  least  two  counts:  It  seems  to  con- 
cede the  Inevitability  of  stlU  further  deterio- 
ration of  the  dollar  through  Inflation;  and 
It  Invokes  Social  Security  as  a  political  lever 
for  maxlmtim  eSect  on  the  upcoming  elec- 
tlona. 

Politicking  with  Social  Security  Is  an  old 
story,  to  be  sure.  By  no  coincidence,  the 
benefits  usually  go  up  Just  before  a  presi- 
dential election.  But  this  time  the  President 
IB  clearly  trying  to  stretch  the  political  bene- 
fit to  cover  the  off-year  elections  as  well. 

With  a  promise  of  what  Congress  may  do 
next  year — if  be  can  persuade  the  congress- 
men to  do  it — the  Preeldent  obviously  hopes 
to  minimize  Republican  gains  in  November 
on  the  coet-of-llving  issue.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing, too,  that  If  the  Social  Security  benefits 
are  increased,  that  increase  wooild  handily 
arrive  in  time  to  be  a  factor  tn  the  election  of 
1968. 

The  greater  concern,  however,  la  the  re- 
n«wed  emphacds  on  welfare  spending  that 
will  not  merely  keep  pace  with  inflation,  but 
provide  new  momentum  for  the  spiral.  Mr. 
Johnson  recommends  an  tocrease  averaging 
10  per  cent  in  Social  Security  payments,  and 
also  the  extension  of  medicare  to  the  disabled 
under  age  66. 

Thus,  while  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
oontlnuea  to  rise,  doemstic  welfare  spending 
will  also  escalate.  Only  this  week  the  cost  of 
the  war  was  estimated  to  be  running  at  a  rate 
of  135  billion  a  year  and  more  troops  and 
planes  are  pouring  into  Viet  Nam  with  no  end 
In  sight.  Tet  the  administration  not  only 
refuses  to  defer  domestic  spending  plans  but 
advances  new  ideas  for  addltlonaj  spending. 

Promises  to  take  care  of  those  on  Social 
Becxirlty  hardly  cover  the  situation.  Ail  of 
us,  on  pension  or  not,  need  protection  from 
Inflation.     And  we're  not  getting  it. 


Social  Secnrity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   MlCHICAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moniay,  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
almost  no  other  single  issue  is  of  deeper 
concern  of  affects  more  people  than 
social  security  benefits.  Therefore,  I  &sk 
that  the  following  editorials,  dated  Oc- 
tober 14,  196B,  frcm  the  State  Journal, 
Lansing,  Mlch^  and  the  Jackscm  Citi- 
zen Patriot,  Jackson,  Mich.,  be  included 
in  the  RscoRS  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  share  in  the  reaction  in  our 
area  to  the  President's  proposal  to  in- 
crease social  security  benefits. 
[From  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
Oct.  14,  1966] 

HOtTSE  REFUBUCANS  &TXAL  MaKCH  ON   LB. J. 

No  one  had  to  be  a  master  politician  of 
President  Johnson's  caliber  to  recognize  the 
potential  political  value  of  dangling  pros- 
pects of  increased  Social  Security  benefits 
before  the  voters  shortly  before  the  congres- 
sional elections. 

It's  an  old  gambit  and  partly  because  of  it 
the  maximum  oocts,  both  to  employes  and 
employers,  are  nine  tim»  as  great  as  they 
w«re  when  the  system  went  into  effect  nearly 
SO  y«ars  ago. 

On  Wednesday,  lass  than  a  month  befc»« 
tke  Nov.  8  balloting,  Johnson  caUed  for  con- 
gTWIunsl  action  next  year  to  increase  Social 
Security   beneflu  an   average   10   per  cent. 


averaging  $7  50  a  month  for  each  pensioner. 

He  suggested  a  minimum  monthly  clieck 
of  $100 — compared  with  the  present  $44 — 
for  anyone  with  25  years  of  coverage. 

Republicans  in  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives were  not  caught  off  gu.\rd.  ICven  as  the 
President  was  speaking  at  a  Social  Security 
awards  ceremony  lii  Baltimore,  tiiey  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  imraediat'?  action  on 
the  proposals.  Instead  of  waiting  until  next 
year. 

The  GO  P  resolution  commended  Johnson 
for  his  proposals  but  called  them  "belated 
action"  to  offset  the  effects  of  increased  liv- 
ing costs  on  the  pensions  of  retired  persons. 

Rep  John  W.  Btknes.  R-Wis  ,  senior  mi- 
nority member  of  the  W.iy.s  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, said  statistics  show  a  "gap"  of  7  per 
cent  between  retirees'  income  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  livinc;. 

Rep.  Melvin  Laud  of  Wisconsin,  chai.'-man 
of  the  Republican  conference,  commented 
that  "it  took  the  closeness  of  the  election  for 
our  views  to  penetrate  tJie  White  House." 

The  situation  to  which  both  Jolinson  and 
the  House  Republicans  have  called  attention 
is  too  serious  to  be  made  a  politlral  f'X>tball 
by  either  the  President  or  memt>ers  of  either 
party  in  Congress. 

The  increases  Johnson  proposes  would  total 
at  least  $2.2  billion  a  year  and  tlie  money  has 
to  come  from  somewhere.  Social  Security 
rates  for  both  employes  and  employers  are 
now  4.2  per  cent  cm  the  first  $6,300  of  em- 
ploye eamlnes  or  $277  a  year,  and  are  sched- 
uled to  rise  to  4.4  fier  cent  tn  1967. 

By  seizing  the  initiative  from  Johnson  and 
calling  for  action  before  Congress  adjourns, 
the  Republicans  have  spiked  a  presidential 
attempt  to  use  the  issue  ;ls  an  effective  argu- 
ment lor  the  election  of  Demo:ratic  con- 
gressmen. By  the  same  token,  the  Republi- 
cans can  point  out  tiiat  they  favor  earlier 
action  to  increase  Social  Security  l>enefit8 
than  Johnson. 

The  support  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
House  for  liberalization  of  l>eneftts  seems  to 
brighten  prospects  for  action  much  sooner 
than  contemplated  in  Joiiusoiis   tlmet.able. 


[From  the  Jackson  (Mich  i   Citizen  Patriot, 

Oct.  14,  1966) 

Tragedy  op  Social  SECVRriY 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
revamping  the  Social  Security  .system.  When 
it  came  Into  being  in  the  19306  it  offered 
much  hope  and  promise  to  all  Americans  who 
worked  for  a  living  and  who  dreaded  the  day 
when  the  paychecks  would  quit  coming  In. 
Speaker  McCobmack  to  the  contrary,  Social 
Security  was  supported  by  both  parties  .  .  . 
In  fact.  It  was  proposed  by  President  Herbert 
Hoover. 

The  theory  was  simple  .and  E:ood  Men  and 
women  would  pay  into  the  system  during 
their  working  lives.  When  they  reached 
the  magic  age  of  65  tliey  could  draw  a  pen- 
sion large  enough  to  live  on  in  dignity.  In 
order  to  enjoy  these  benefits,  they  were  re- 
quired to  stay  out  of  the  labor  market. 
This  was  done  by  limiting  the  amount  they 
could  earn  and  still  draw  Social  Security. 

The  effects  of  inflation,  the  higher  coet 
of  housing  and  so  on  have  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  individual  or  the  couple  living 
solely  on  Social  Security  benefits  to  a  stage 
of  pauperism. 

The  benefits  have  been  raised  from  time 
to  time,  but  haven't  kept  up  with  litfiptlon. 
Private  pension  plans  supplement  retire- 
ment income  for  many,  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  do  not  have  these  benefits. 

Many  citizens  who  laid  by  a  little  money 
to  make  life  easier  in  their  retu-ement  years 
find  that  these  savings,  too.  have  been  whit- 
tled away  by  inflation. 

In  the  midst  of  what  is  hailed  rts  the  great- 
est prosperity  the  nation  has  ever  known 
we  have  millions  of  aged  persons  who  are  liv- 
ing below  the  poverty  level.  And  between 
the  ages  of  65  and  72  they  can  earn  only 


modest  amounts  without  losing  their  Social 
Secttrity  benefits.  Any  effort  they  might 
make  to  take  care  of  themselves  brings  a 
penalty. 

Any  move  to  bring  the  benefits  up  to  a 
decent  level  will  be  frightfully  expensive. 
The  effects  of  inflation  will  be  felt,  not  only 
by  those  on  Social  Seciu-ity  pensions,  but 
by  the  workers  who  have  to  pay  the  bill  for 
them,  and  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

The  situation  will  get  no  better  until 
means  are  found  to  control  the  inflation 
whicli  has  the  effect  of  robbing  all  who  live 
on  fixed  incomes  and  have  no  chance  to  off- 
set the  ravages  of  inflation  by  bargaining  ioc 
better  prices  for  their  services. 

Tlius  whatever  Is  done  to  improve  the 
benefits  may  be  regarded  as  essential  be- 
cause it  will  sen'e  to  ease  the  problems  of 
those  who  thought  they  had  paid  for  com- 
fort in  their  retirement  years. 

Howev  er  unless  inflation  can  be  controlled, 
any  relief  given  this  year  or  next  will  be  only 
temporary. 


"Francu  Scott  Key" 


October  17,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  Maryland 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  a  night  of  bombardment  by  the 
British  during  the  War  of  1812,  the  flag 
atop  Fort  McHenry  was  still  there.  The 
sight  of  the  American  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  dawn  broke  on  September  14,  1814, 
moved  Francis  Scott  Key,  who  was  born 
in  Terra  Rubra,  now  a  part  of  Carroll 
County  in  my  congressional  district,  to 
write  the  words  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

In  1931  ttils  hymn  to  the  Nation's  flag 
became  the  national  anthem.  On  the  re- 
cent completion  of  the  first  sea  trials  of 
the  39th  Polaris  submarine,  the  U.S.S, 
Francis  Scott  Key,  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover 
wrote  from  sea  in  the  North  Atlantic  to 
the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  com- 
memorating the  author  of  the  national 
anthem  and  the  man  for  whom  the  new 
ship  was  named.  I  bring  Admiral  Rick- 
over's  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion, that  he  and  Francis  Scott  Key  have 
both  sei-ved  so  well,  for  his  words  are 
stirring  tribute  to  the  man  who  captured 
the  American  spirit  in  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner" : 
Francis  Scott  Key:  A  Letteii  to  the  Editor 

Sir:  We  have  Jitst  successfully  completed 
the  first  sea  trials  of  our  thirty-ninth  Polaris 
nuclear  submarine.  The  USS  Francis  Scott 
Key  was  biUlt  by  the  Electric  Boat  Division 
of  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation,  Gro- 
ton.  Conn.  We  also  have  in  operation  2* 
attack  type  nuclear  submarines,  making  a 
total  of  63. 

This  ship  honors  the  memory  of  the  author 
of  our  national  anthem.  An  only  son. 
Francis  Scott  Key  (1779-1843)  was  born  on 
Terra  Rubra  In  what  was  then  Frederick 
county,  Maryland,  the  plantation  owned  since 
1750  by  the  Keys,  a  wealthy  family  of  cava- 
lier ancestry.  Great-grandfather  PhUlp  Key. 
who  had  been  a  well-to-do  lawyer  in  England, 
came  to  this  country  in  1726,  having  ob- 
tained from  Lord  Baltimore  the  grant  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  (about  3,000  acres)  beau- 
tifully situated  along  the  Wicomico.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  followed  his  example  of 
successfully   combining   management   of    a 


large  plantation  with  public  service  and  the 
practice  of  law. 

His  grandson,  John  Ross  Key,  father  of 
Francis,  served  as  Justice  of  the  peace  and 
associate  district  Judge.  Twenty-one  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  began,  he  enlisted  at 
once.  In  answer  to  a  call  for  expert  riflemen 
to  Join  the  Army  at  Boston,  he  led  a  detach- 
ment of  frontier  fighters  from  Frederick  to 
Boston  In  record  time — 520  miles  In  22  days. 
These  were  the  first  soldiers  from  the  South 
to  reach  New  England,  the  first  of  the  famous 
"Maryland  line."  With  their  mountain 
rifles,  tomahawks,  leather  hunting  shirts  and 
moccasins,  Boston  found  them  a  strange  btit 
reassuring  sight. 

Taking  occasional  leave  to  look  after  his 
plantation,  John  Ross  stayed  In  the  Army 
until  victory  was  won.  He  fought  with  La- 
fayette at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  was  a 
friend  of  George  Washington,  who  visited 
Terra  Rubra  when  Francis  Scott  was  a  boy  of 
12.  Years  later,  when  he  was  a  successful 
lawyer.  Francis  never  accepted  a  fee  from  the 
old  soldiers  who  had  fought  with  his  father. 
They  were  his  childhood  heroes. 

In  the  family  tradition  which  he  himself 
continued  with  his  own  12  children,  Francis 
Soott  Key  was  tutored  by  his  parents.  He 
entered  St.  John's  College  at  14.  After  grad- 
uation he  read  law  In  the  ofDce  of  Judge 
Chase  of  the  General  Court  in  Annapolis, 
and  at  22  was  established  In  practice  with 
Roger  B.  Taney,  a  feUow  law  clerk,  lifelong 
friend  and  future  brother-in-law  who  be- 
came Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Co\u"t  in 
1836.  Key  settled  In  Georgetown  In  1802  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Maryland 
bar. 

Men  of  his  background  and  competence  in 
the  law  customarily  entered  politics,  but 
Francis  had  no  taste  fc«r  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  political  life.  Within  his  own 
circle  of  family  and  friends  he  constantly  ex- 
perienced the  disruptive  power  of  politlceJ 
controversy.  His  father  and  favorite  uncle 
took  opposite  sides  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
his  two  best  friends — Randolph,  of  Roanoke, 
and  Roger  Taney — ^were  his  political  oppo- 
nents. He  had  witnessed  the  attack  In  Balti- 
more on  the  headquarters  of  a  F'ederallst 
paper  and  the  murder  by  an  angry  mob  of 
one  of  his  law  clients  who  had  contributed  to 
the  paper.  Francis  shared  with  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  many  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
own  generation  a  fear  of  political  parties. 
People  then  took  their  party  allegiance  as 
serlotisly  as  in  an  earlier  age  they  had  taken 
their  religion,  reacting  violently  against 
those  who  differed  with  them.  As  yet,  the 
unity  of  the  nation  was  so  fragile  that  fac- 
tional disputes  often  brought  threats  of 
secession.  Key  did,  however,  get  somewhat 
Involved  in  politics  in  the  Jacksonlan  era. 
He  campaigned  for  Jackson  whom  he  ad- 
mired greatly,  and  accepted  under  him  the 
post  of  District  Attorney  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  1833,  he  undertook  for  the 
President  an  important  peacemaking  mis- 
sion. Alabama  was  threatening  to  secede 
over  a  controversy  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Involving  the  Creek  Indians.  This  mis- 
sion he  completed  with  skill  and  dispatch. 

Though  he  shunned  political  office,  Francis 
had  a  strong  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  He 
devoted  much  time,  effort  and  money  to  a 
variety  of  causes  that  engaged  his  sympathy 
and  Interest.  One  was  free  education  for 
poor  children.  Largely  on  his  Initiative,  the 
first  Lancaster  elementary  school  in  Amer- 
ica was  established  In  Georgetown.  He  gave 
it  generous  financial  support  and  partici- 
pated actively  In  its  management.  Another 
cause  In  which  he  became  deeply  Involved 
was  the  problem  of  the  manumitted  slaves 
who  had  difficulty  competing  In  the  free 
labor  market.  Key  grew  up  on  a  plantation 
worked  by  slaves  but  he  came  to  reject  slav- 
ery and  freed  them  all.  He  shared  the  belief, 
wldeepread  at  the  time  among  antlslavery 
elements,    that   the   most   humane   way   to 


liquidate  this  inhumane  Institution  w&s  to 
provide  free  transpK>rtation  to  their  African 
homeland  for  all  freed  men  who  desired  to 
return.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Americ€Ui 
Colonization  Society  and  a  founder  of 
Liberia. 

It  was  on  one  of  Ills  humanitarian  missions 
that  Key  penned  the  stirring  words  of  "The 
Star-spangled  Banner."  The  occasion  was 
an  episode  In  the  War  of  1812.  AU  through 
the  year  1814,  British  Admiral  Cockburn  had 
waged  "inglorious  warfare  on  the  hen-houses, 
cow-bams,  and  movable  property  along  the 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay" — as  Samuel  Eliot 
Morlson  plthUy  wrote.  The  Admiral  and  his 
colleague.  General  Ross,  quartered  themselves 
in  the  home  of  Dr.  Beanes.  an  elderly  and 
highly  respected  physician  who  lived  In  Up- 
per Marlborough.  For  weeks  Beanes  was  a 
gracious  though  Involuntary  host  to  numer- 
ous British  officers,  treating  their  wounded 
and  furnishing  them  with  whatever  they  de- 
manded. The  British  forces  finally  with- 
drew and  he  was  celebrating  with  friends  the 
departtire  of  his  unwelcome  guests  when  he 
was  disturbed  by  straggling  sailors  and  sol- 
diers who  had  left  the  ranks  to  plunder  and 
were  making  a  nuisance  of  themselves  In  the 
local  tavern.  Advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
group  of  angry  citizens.  Dr.  Beanes  had  the 
troublemakers  thrown  Into  Jail.  He  did  so 
believing  that  Upper  Marlborough  had  a 
right  to  put  down  the  disturbance  of  these 
Individuals  who  no  longer  were  part  of  an 
organized  military  body. 

Admiral  Cockburn  took  a  different  view. 
He  had  the  doctor  arrested  and  thrown  into 
the  forecastle  of  his  flagship,  the  Tonnant. 
Seized  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Dr,  Beanes 
was  barely  given  time  to  dress  before  he  was 
placed  upon  a  hard-galted  horse  and  com- 
pelled to  ride  30  miles.  Throughout,  he  was 
treated  most  harshly.  Friends  who  sought  to 
effect  his  release  were  bruskly  turned  away 
and  not  even  allowed  to  give  him  the  nec- 
essaries he  had  not  been  able  to  take  along. 

Key  was  acquainted  with  the  elderly  phy- 
sician who  in  his  youth  had  been  attached 
to  Washington's  Army,  and  who  had  tended 
the  wounded  of  Valley  Forge  and  Brandy- 
wine.  He  went  at  once  to  the  President  and 
obtained  his  permission  to  plead  Dr.  Beanes's 
case  before  the  Admiral.  With  Colonel  Skin- 
ner, the  American  agent  in  charge  of  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  Key  set  out  In  a  small 
boat  for  the  Tonnant.  For  a  long  while  Cock- 
burn adamantly  refused  to  treat  the  doctor 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  consider  exchange,  or 
to  permit  Key  to  talk  with  him.  Beanes,  said 
he,  deserved  hanging.  In  the  end  Key's  tact 
and  persuasive  skill  and  the  testimony — can- 
nlly  brought  along — of  many  letters  from 
wounded  British  officers  who  had  been  treat- 
ed by  the  doctor  flnally  secured  his  release. 
The  three  Americans  were  not.  however, 
permitted  to  leave  at  once.  Cockburn  was 
about  to  attack  Fort  McHenry  and  take  the 
city  of  Baltimore  where,  he  boasted,  he  would 
make  his  winter  quarters  "even  if  it  rained 
mllltla."  All  that  stood  In  the  way  of  his 
occupying  the  city  was  Fort  McHenry  which 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore  had  hastily 
strengthened  with  earthworks.  Key,  Skin- 
ner and  Beanes.  detained  In  their  small  boat 
for  a  day  and  a  night  of  heavy  bombardment, 
paced  the  deck  anxiously.  When  in  the  early 
morning  light  of  September  14,  1814.  they 
saw  the  flag  still  flying  atop  the  fort.  Key 
felt  moved  to  write  on  an  old  envelope  the 
poem  that  became  our  national  anthem. 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  this  rousing 
war  song  was  written  by  a  man  who  had  long 
opposed  the  war  which  produced  It.  Key 
was  not  alone  In  his  misgivings  as  to  the 
Justice  or  wisdom  of  declaring  war  on  Britain 
(voted  by  Congress  79  to  49  In  the  House. 
19  to  13  in  the  Senate) .  Indeed,  the  country 
has  seldom  if  ever  been  so  divided  during 
a  war.  But  Key's  patriotism  was  aroused 
when  we  suffered  reverses.  On  land,  the  war 
in  general  went  badly  for  us;  nowhere  worse 


than  in  the  Chesapeake  region.  Our  hastily 
simimoned,  ill -trained  and  badly  led  mlllUa 
were  no  match  for  Cockburn's  sailors  and 
marines.  Washington  was  t|aken  in  August, 
1814,  Its  public  buildings  burned.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  all  the  furniture 
was  piled  into  a  heap  and  set  to  the  torch. 
As  Key's  biographer.  Victor  Weybrlght  wrote, 
"in  smoke,  ashes,  and  flames  the  great  library 
which  Jefferson  had  begun  and  fostered,  the 
historic  archives,  the  priceless  furnishings 
of  a  noble  public  building,  perished  forever." 
Key  wrote  his  poem  at  a  historic  moment. 
Cockburn's  ftUlure  to  take  Port  McHenry 
signaled  a  turn  in  the  fortunes  of  war;  the 
worst  was  over. 

To  write  verse  was  second  nature  to  Key, 
but  previously  this  had  been  merely  a  pleas- 
ant social  gift.  He  thought  of  himself  as  an 
"album  poet"  not  a  writer  of  publlshable 
verse.  Interestingly  enough,  one  of  his  di- 
rect ancestors  had  been  a  real  poet:  John 
Key  who  lived  In  the  Fifteenth  Century  and 
called  himself  "humble  p>oet  laureate  to  His 
Majesty  Edward  IV."  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  was  Key's  one  serious  poetic  effort, 
besides  a  hymn  or  two;  Indeed  It  is  the  only 
achievement  by  which  he  Is  known.  It  was 
an  Instant  success.  Long  before  Congress 
officially  designated  it  the  naUonal  anthem 
(In  1931)  It  had  become  the  nation's  favorite 
patriotic  song.  And  this,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  melody  (written  by  an  Ehagllsh  com- 
poser for  the  London  Anacreontic  Society  i  is 
difficult  for  untrained  voices. 

The  song's  popularity.  I  think.  Is  due  en- 
tirely to  Key's  words.  He  wrote  a  hymn  to 
the  American  flag.  He  caught  the  mystique 
the  flag  has  for  us,  who  are  a  nation  not 
by  consanguinity,  not  by  a  long  common  his- 
tory but  by  devotion  to  an  abstract  concept, 
the  concept  of  what  the  Ideal  society  should 
be,  the  concept  of  liberty  under  law.  Denis 
W.  Brogan,  an  Englishman  who  understands 
us  uncommonly  well,  once  tried  to  explain 
to  his  countrymen  what  the  flag  means  to 
Americans.  It  Is  more,  he  said,  "than  a  mere 
symbol  among  many  others.  It  Is  the  regi- 
mental color  of  a  regiment  In  which  all 
Americans  are  enrolled."  The  13  stripes  re- 
mind us  of  our  small  beginnings,  the  50  stars 
of  how  large  we  have  grown.  It  was  the 
sight  of  the  flag  still  flying  tifter  an  anxious 
night  watch  that  inspired  Key  to  surpass 
himself  and,  in  a  sense,  to  become  the  poet 
lavireate  of  the  American  people. 

H.  O.  Rickover. 
Vice  Admiral,  USS. 

At  Sea,  North  Atlantic. 


Inexcnsable  Jam  at  the  Pott  Office 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n.i.iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  believed  that  the  quality  of  postal 
service  in  our  Nation  is  not  all  that  it 
should  be. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  backlog 
of  nearly  9  million  pieces  of  third-class 
mail  in  the  Chicago  post  office.  The 
situation  became  so  bad  in  Chicago  that 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 
felt  compelled  to  send  a  deputy  assistant 
to  Chicago  to  Investigate  the  huge  col- 
lection of  undelivered  mail. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  government 
which  Is  able  to  orbit  men  in  outer  q;>ace 
ought  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  mail. 
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I  offer  for  the  Rscou  an  editorial  on 
this  sohieet  frooi  the  Chlea«o  Tribune  of 
OctoberlS,  1966.   The  article  foUowB: 

tmmmuumkMM  Jam  js  tks  Po«r  Otncm 

Tht  Bairaloua  taeompetene*  of  WMbiny- 
toa  iNiraftuarati  ranly  haa  iMen  dl^Uyad 
BKMw  elMtfly  ttiAB  In  Uu  meoB  at  tb«  Chicago 
post  flSo*.  tb*  moat  lIX^>ort&nt  mall  proceoa- 
lac  center  In  tbe  United  States.  So  mucb 
thlxtl  elaaa  mall  haa  pUe<l  up  ttiere  that 
postal  offldala  are  seeking  permission  to  de- 
stroy some  o<  It. 

Wccae  yet.  tbe  post  office  la  entering  the 
Ctarlatmaa  ruah  period,  and  tbe  log  jam  U 
likely  to  cause  delays  In  all  classes  of  mall. 

"niere  are  two  causes  of  tbe  post  office 
troubles,  both  of  which  abould  have  been 
fonaaen  In  Waablngton.  The  first  cause  la 
a  Mg  Increaae  In  tbe  Tolume  of  mail,  an 
aooompUahmcat  of  the  nation's  economic 
ftiuwUi.  Tbe  ecfnmeroe  department  reported 
tbls  week  tbat  tbe  gross  national  product 
(tk«  doUar  rslus  of  goods  and  semces]  was 
as  a  rsooRl  rats  In  the  third  quarter.  Ap- 
panatly  tbs  commerce  department  did  not 
Botlfy  tbe  post  oOoe  department. 

Tbe  aeooiul  cause  of  tbe  mall  Jam  was  a 
Waablngton  order  issued  last  July  sharply 
reducing  overtime  pay  for  postal  workers. 
Ttaa  purpose  of  tbe  order  was  the  commend- 
abls  one  of  reducing  federal  spending  and 
oonkbattng  inflation,  but  It  was  Impractical 
In  a  time  of  full  employment  and  rising 
wages. 

Tbe  cut  In  overtime  pay  was  a  cut  In  take- 
home  pay  an  Invitation  to  slowda>wns.  The 
johnaon  administration's  own  economists 
have  been  reoommendlng  wage  Increases  of 
SJ2  per  cent  and  tbs  administration  has  not 
oomplalned  when  some  unions  won  much 
bigger  raises.  Why  expect  the  postal  workers. 
wboaa  starting  pay  Is  »a.74  an  hour,  to  pull 
In  their  belts  at  a  time  when  the  federal 
government  Is  squandering  blUions  on  many 
projects  of  doubtful  value? 

At  any  rate,  the  post  office  department 
abould  bave  made  provision  for  restoration 
of  overtime  pay  before  the  mail  Jam  reached 
a  dlala.  Statedly  the  payments  were  re- 
stored after  William  HarUgan.  deputy  assist- 
ant postmaster  general  for  transportation. 
bad  Insisted  tbat  the  overtime  pay  cut  had 
notblng  to  do  with  the  mail  pileup.  Mr. 
Hartlgan  obviously  was  talking  through  his 
bat. 

Mo  blame  should  be  placed  upon  the  newly 
appointed  Chicago  postmaster.  Henry  W. 
IfcOee.  who  is  experienced  and  intelligent. 
We  bope,  however,  that  he  will  be  able  to 
Improve  morals  and  discipline  among  his 
ae,0000  employees.  The  rate  of  absenteeism 
at  tbe  poet  office  here  is  unusually  high — 
7 J  per  cent  ot  the  work  force  compared  with 
a  national  average  of  6  per  cent. 


Rep«rt  to  CbutitacBts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  orsiAM* 
IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  8»th 
Congress  haa  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  ever. 

PtoDowlng  Is  a  factual  report  to  my 
constituent.  In  the  llth  Congressional 
District  of  Tndlana  concerning  tbe  major 
Jedslatlon  dealt  with  during  the  e»th 
Congress: 

BaroKT  TO  OoimTTUZNTS  or  tbx  11th 
DivnocT  ov  iMDikHk 

Ills  89tb  Congress  Inherited  huge  prob- 
lems,  products   of  generations   of   neglect. 


Instead  of  turning  Its  back,  the  89th  faced 
tbem  squarely — and  found  answers. 

More  of  our  young  people  will  go  to  better 
Bchocris,  free,  and  stay  until  they  i^raduate — 
because  of  the  actions  of  the  8Stb.  If  we 
could  use  only  a  single  phrase  to  describe 
the  80th.  it  would  have  to  be  called  the  "Edu- 
cation Congress."  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  a  landmark 
program  will  invest  millions  in  our  under- 
staffed, over-crowded  schools.  Many  young- 
sters will  be  better  citizens  because  the  89th 
acted  decisively  to  meet  America's  education 
needs. 

Older  Americans  will  never  forget  that  the 
89th  passed  medicare,  to  guarantee  that  every 
American  over  65  will  have  full  medical  and 
hospital  services.  This  Congress  also  voted 
generous  funds  for  research  and  treatment 
centers  to  attack  our  biggest  killers:  heart 
disease,  cancer,  strokes,  and  related  ailments. 

In  so  many  ways,  the  89th  Congress  was 
great — In  conservation.  In  safety,  to  main- 
tain prosperity,  to  help  a  growln;  America. 
In  health,  in  education,  in  providing  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  provide  for  a  responsible  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy. 

The  89th  Congress  has  been  a  "do-some- 
thing" Congress.  It  didn't  close  Its  ears  when 
America  demanded  action.  It  heard — and 
moved  America  toward  greatness. 

A  DO-SOMrrHING    CONGRESS 

Americans  live  better  today  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  legislative  triumphs  of  the 
89th  Congress.  Inspired  by  the  President's 
pledge  to  keep  America  moving,  the  89th 
supf>orted  more  forward-moving  programs 
than  any  half-dozen  congresses  In  the  pest. 

Today  we  have  achieved  full  employment, 
with  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  every- 
one who  works.  Buslneee  and  Industry  have 
turned  In  record  profits.  Consumers  can 
afford  more — and  better — products  than  ever 
before.  All  Americans  take  for  granted  a 
whole  vista  of  opportunities  to  live  full  and 
happy  lives. 

It  hasn't  always  been  like  this.  In  years 
past,  Congress  responded,  but  only  halt- 
ingly— leaving  many  problems  neglected  and 
waiting  for  help.  The  89th  was  a  great  leg- 
islative turning  point.  By  any  measurement 
the  89th's  accomplishments  are  outstanding. 

The  89th  has  fought  America's  fight — to 
save  our  cities,  to  reopen  our  classrooms  for 
all  who  want  to  learn.  It  has  moved  to  clean 
up  our  filthy  air  and  our  disease-infested 
water.  It  has  launched  massive  programs, 
balancing  quality  with  quantity,  to  beautify 
our  highways,  give  a  helping  hand  to  the 
arts,  and  acquire  new  f>arks  for  recreation. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  89th  has 
strengthened  state  and  mimJcipal  govem- 
menta  by  easing  the  heavy  financial  pressiues 
education  imposee  on  local  tax  reeources. 

It's  been  a  great  two  years!  America  has 
taken  giant  strides  forward.  The  89th  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  truly  great  society. 

"Never  before  has  a  Congress  broken 
through  oppoeition  and  precedent  to  set  in 
motion  so  many  new  programs  covering  such 
a  wide  range  of  topics."  Chicago  Daily  News. 
".  .  .  Congress  can  take  pride  In  the  record 
of  the  89th.  It  is  a  record  which  equals,  If 
it  does  not  surpass  the  'first  hundred  days' 
of  1933." — Nashville  Tennessean.  "Our  na- 
tional legislature,  working  hand  In  hand 
with  the  President,  has  sought  to  bring  the 
United  States  boldly  Into  the  mld-20th  cen- 
tury. In  no  country  on  e.xrth  today  has  there 
been  charted  a  more  massive  onslaught  on 
human  misery.  Ignorance,  disease,  social  dis- 
crimination and  unequal  opportunity."— 
Boston  Globe.  "It  has  been  a  great  and 
heartening  demonstration  of  the  workability 
of  our  institutions  In  a  time  of  rapid  and 
almost  revolutionary  change.  The  Preeident 
and  the  Congress  together  have  written  a 
great  record  of  achievement  without  any 
departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution, without  any  deviation  from  the  ap- 
propriate separation  of  powers,  without  any 
corruption  by  patronage  or  impropriety.    It 


Is  a  record  of  which  tbe  PrealdMit.  tbe  Con- 
gress and  the  country  can  be  proud. "^ 
WasKinffton  Pott.  "No  Oaogress  since  World 
War  n  or  tbe  depression  of  the  '30s  has 
wtjrked  this  productively,  none  at  closer 
grips  with  the  people's  troubles." — Cleveland, 
Plain  Dealer.  "The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress b&vs  had  their  hearts  and  purses  in 
the  right  place*. " — Hartford  Courant. 
"Without  doubt,  this  Congress  has  been  the 
most  productive  In  modem  American  his- 
tory. The  nation  has  been  needing  a  con- 
gress like  this." — Denifer  Post.  "Congrees 
has  finally  adopted  num»x>us  measures  that 
have  been  crying  for  attention  for  years."— 
Portland  Express. 

THE    SAFETT    CONORESS 

America  Is  second  to  none  in  scientific  and 
technological  accomplishments.  But  many 
Inventions  proved   extremely  dangerous. 

More  Americans  died  In  traffic  accidents 
than  In  all. the  wars  combined.  Each  year, 
thousands  more  die  because  of  Inadequate 
drug  licensing  aad  controls. 

Safety  programs  voted  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress will  make  America  a  better  place  to 
live — and  live  longerl 

Traffic  Safety:  Establishes  mandatory  safe- 
ty performance  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
and  tires,  expands  the  national  driver  regis- 
ter for  quick  and  easy  Identification  of  indi- 
viduals whose  driving  privileges  have  been 
suspended  or  revoked,  and  provides  funds  to 
conduct  program  of  safety  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment. 

Highway  Safety:  Authorizes  ftmds  for  3- 
year  highway  safety  program,  with  each  state 
required  to  establish  a  highway  safety  pro- 
gram by  Dec.  31,  1967,  in  order  to  receive 
full  amotmt  of  federal  aid  highway  funds 
to  which  it  is  entlUed. 

Drug  Controls:  Places  strict^*  controls  on 
the  possession,  distribution  and  disposal  of 
depressing  barbiturates  and  stimulating 
amphetamines. 

THE    HEALTH    CONGRESS 

American  medical,  surgical,  and  health 
know-how  far  surjxassee  the  achievements 
of  any  other  country  In  the  world.  Ftor 
decades  many  of  our  citizens  have  gone  un- 
treated and  imcared  for.  Hardest  hit  have 
been  the  very  young  and  the  very  old— 
especially  those   from   low-Income   families. 

The  89th  Congress  has  moved  to  provide 
fuller  coverage  and  more  health  services  for 
millions  of  Americans. 

Medicare  and  Social  Security:  Establishes 
a  basic  hospital  insurance  program  under 
social  security  for  persons  age  65  and  over, 
a  supplementary  voluntary  health  Insurance 
program  to  cover  doctor  bills  and  certain 
medical  expenses,  a  7-percent  Increase  in 
old-age  and  svirv Ivors  benefits,  and  increases 
benefits  for  the  indigent,  aged,  blind  and 
disabled,  and  needy  children. 

Regional  Medical  Centws:  Launches  pro- 
gram to  develop  twenty-five  multi-purpose 
regional  medical  centers  to  light  heart  dla- 
east.  cancer,  stroke  and  other  major  diseases. 

Child  Nutrition:  Expands  national  sohocH 
lunch  and  epedal  milk  programs.  Initiates 
new  pilot  breakfast  program  for  needy  school 
children  and  children  who  must  travel  long 
distances  to  school,  and  provides  assistance 
for  food  preptiration  equipment  in  the 
schools. 

Cigarette-Labeling:  Requires  every  pack- 
age and  carton  of  cigarettes  to  carry  a  state- 
ment that  "cig^arette  snusking  may  be  haz- 
ardous to  your  health"  and  fixes  penalties  for 
violation. 

Health  Professions  Education  Assistance: 
Authorizes  matching  grants  to  construct 
teaching  facilitlea  for  physicians,  dentists, 
optometrists,  pharmacists,  podiatrists,  and 
health  technicians.  Also  oSen  scholarships 
and  loans  for  needy  student. 

THE  CONSERVATION  CONGRESS 

For  over  one  hundred  yeare.  United  States 
citizens  have  carelessly  used  up  our  natural 
resources  and  recklessly  polluted  m.uch  of  our 


water  supply.    We  bave  polluted  a  lot  of  the 
air  above  us,  too. 

The  89th  Congress  passed  Into  law  far- 
reaching  measures  to  scrub  America  clean 
and  save  our  diminishing  resources.  We're 
now  on  onr  way  to  purifying  our  precious 
supply  of  air  and  water.  Thanks  also  to  the 
89th.  America's  highways  will  be  things  of 
beauty  and  we  will  have  land  sufficient  for 
the  outdoor  recreational  needs  of  this  and 
future  generations. 

Air  Pollution  Control :  Authorizes  program 
to  control  air  pollution  from  automobile  ex- 
hausts and  to  develop  Improved  solid  waste 
disposal  methods. 

Rural  Water  Systems:  Provides  for  new 
programs  of  grants  for  development  of  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal  systenxe  In  rural 
conamunlties  with  less  than  5,500  popula- 
tion. 

Water  Pollution  Control:  Extends  and  ex- 
pands program  to  combat  water  pollution  in 
Interstate  waters,  and  increases  federal  grants 
for  research  and  construction  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  projects. 

Highway  Beautiflcation:  Provides  for  con- 
trol of  billboards  and  Junkyards  along  high- 
ways, and  Imposes  penalties  on  states  that 
fail  to  cooperate. 

Oceanography:  Authorizes  expansion  of 
oceanographlc  research  and  development  of 
food,  mineral,  and  other  resources  of  the 
seas.  Continental  Shelves  and  Great  Lakes. 

Water  resources:  Ten  year  research  pro- 
gram to  Investigate  water  resource  problems. 
THE  PHOsPEarrT  congress 
A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
smoothly-growing  American  economy  goes  to 
the  89th  Congress.  We  are  today  experi- 
encing 68  months  of  uninterrupted  prosper- 
ity. Skillful  cutting  of  federal  excise  taxes, 
backed  up  by  prudent  investments  In  re- 
gional growth  projects,  made  possible  our 
imparalleled  prosperity. 

Maintaining  the  delicate  balance  between 
Inflation  and  recession  has  been  a  tough  Job. 
But  its  been  worth  the  trouble.  Look  at  the 
results:  Americans  earn  more,  pay  less,  and 
live  better  today  than  have  any  people  in  the 
world's  history. 

Minimum  Wage:  Increases  minimum  wage 
for  29.6  million  workers  presently  covered 
from  $1.25  to  $1.40  effective  February  1.  1967, 
and  to  $1.60  effective  February  1,  1968;  and 
extends  coverage  to  an  estimated  8.1  million 
additional  workers.  Including  some  390,000 
agricultural  workers. 

Regional  Development:  Provides  grants 
and  loans  for  public  works,  development  fa- 
cilities and  other  projects  to  aid  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  and  to  encourage  re- 
gional economic  development  planning. 

Appalachla:  Authorizes  a  6-year  economic 
development  program  for  the  depressed  12- 
State  Appalachla  region,  which  Includes  con- 
struction of  health  facilities  and  vocational 
schools,  land  conservation,  mining  area  rec- 
lamation, development  of  timber  and  water 
resources,  and  the  building  of  a  highway 
system. 

Excise  Tax  Reduction:  Reduces  or  repeals 
excies  taxes  on  numerous  items,  Including 
air  conditioners,  home  appliances,  automo- 
biles, cosmetics,  luggage,  business  machines, 
sporting  goods,  radio  and  television  sets, 
club  dues,  and  bowling  alleys. 

Anti-Inflation:  Two  separate  bills  have  al- 
ready been  enacted  to  help  homeowners  and 
the  homebuilding  Industry  by  reducing  the 
demand  for  money  and  the  constant  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates. 

THE   OPPORTUNrrY    CONGRESS 

America  la  the  richest  nation  In  man's 
memory,  but  some  20  million  UjS.  citizens — 
the  seldom -seen,  often  Ignored  few — ^have 
never  had  a  chance  to  share  equally  In  our 
success. 

Until  the  89th  took  a  hand,  the  poor,  the 
elderly,    the   newcomers-to-our-sbores,    and 


the  poorly  trained  were  sometimes  Ignored. 
Starting  In  January,  1966,  however,  they  got 
action.  Not  action  In  the  form  of  a  band- 
out — but  opportunlUes  that  will  help  them 
move  ahead  with  America— on  their  own  two 
feet. 

Older  Americans  Administration:  Creates 
Administration  on  Aging  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  programs — at  both  the 
federal  and  state  level — ^related  to  special 
needs  of  older  Americans. 

Anti-Poverty:  Extends  and  expands  anti- 
poverty  programs,  including  programs  lor 
youth,  community  action,  rural  poverty, 
work  experience  and  adult  education. 

Voting  Rights :  Provides  for  enforcement  of 
15th  Amendment  and  authorizes  federal  reg- 
istrars where  local  officials  discriminate 
against  potential  voters. 

Immigration:  Replaces  discriminatory  na- 
tional origins  with  a  first-come,  first-served 
system  of  preferential  admissions  for  immi- 
grants with  advantageous  skills,  education  or 
training,  or  close  relatives  In  the  United 
States. 

Manpower  Retraining:  Extends  and  ex- 
pands the  Manpower  Development  and  TYaln- 
Ing  Act  and  a  Job  development  program  to 
stimulate  on-the-job  training. 

THE  EDUCATION  CONGRESS 

I^se  than  two  weeks  after  he  took  office 
In  1965,  President  Johnson  urged  Congress 
to  "push  ahead  with  the  number  one  busi- 
ness of  the  American  people — the  education 
of  our  youth  in  pre-schools.  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  colleges 
and  universities."  The  8&th  Congress  re- 
sponded. 

At  the  heart  of  Its  historic  efforts  to  take 
the  price  tag  off  education  are  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Back- 
ing up  these  legislative  triumphs  in  educa- 
tion are  the  Cold  War  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Libnary  Services  and  Construction  Act,  and 
the  National  Arts  Povmdation. 

Taken  together,  this  network  of  federally 
financed  programs  means  that  any  Amer- 
ican— child  or  adult,  rich  or  poor — can  now 
afford  a  complete  education. 

Library  Services  and  Construction;  Au- 
thorizes funds  for  &-year  extenBlon  and  ex- 
pansion of  library  services  and  librarj-  con- 
struction program,  and  establishes  three  new 
programs  providing  for  inter-library  cooper- 
ation and  library  services  for  both  institu- 
tionalized persons  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

National  Arts  Foundation:  Establishes  a 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities to  provide  aid  to  Individuals  and 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
supporting  the  arts  and  humanities  in  the 
United  States. 

Higher  Education:  Provides  scholarships 
for  needy  undergraduates,  Insured-interest 
private  loans  to  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  special  help  for  college  libraries 
and  less  developed  colleges,  and  establishes 
National  Teacher  Corps  and  teacher  fellow- 
ship program. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education:  Pro- 
vides funds  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
aid  to  educationally  deprived  children  from 
low-Income  families,  grants  for  books,  re- 
search and  supplementary  educational  ser\'- 
ices,  and  more  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas. 

GI  Bill  of  Rights:  Establishes  program  of 
educational  and  other  benefits,  including 
guaranteed  home  lo«ms,  federal  Job  perfer- 
ence.  VA  medical  care  for  financially-needy 
veterans,  for  over  5  million  veterans  who 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  since  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention:  Fi- 
nances special  education,  employment,  and 
social  work  projects  to  aid  in  the  prevention 
and  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 


coNCRBss  roa  a  caowxMc  amtt^ita 

It's  amazing  to  realize  that  America  Is  still 
growing— even  after  190  years.  Actually  we're 
growing  today  faster  than  during  any  time 
in  our  history. 

We  do  have  serious  growing  pains:  our 
cities  are  frequently  over-crowded,  our  trans- 
portation systems  are  often  cumbersome,  our 
housing  and  schools  are  In  bad  repair,  and 
our  supply  of  fresh  water  can  seldom  keep 
pace  with  our  growth. 

These  Ills  are  mostly  the  by-product  of 
a  fast-moving  economy.  TTiey've  reached 
serious  proportions  In  the  last  ten  years.  It 
was  a  serlous-mlnded  B9th  Congress  that  de- 
cided forthrlghtly  to  do  something  about 
them.  Not  afraid  to  ask  questions,  and  not 
afraid  to  find  ^answers,  the  89th  Congress 
found  solutions  to  many  of  our  mid -20th 
century  problems. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation:  Expands  and 
extends  program  of  assistance  to  public  and 
private  transportation  companies  in  Impwov- 
Ing  mass  transportation  systems,  and  estab- 
lishes new  programs  for  technical  studies, 
managerial  training  fellowships  and  reeearch 
and  training  in  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

Department  of  Housing:  Establishes  at 
cabinet  level  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  administer  federal 
housing  and  urban  development  programs. 

Omnibus  Farm:  Revises  and  extends 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  National  Wool  Act 
programs,  authorizes  new  acreage  reduction 
and  price  support  program  for  cotton,  pro- 
grams for  dairymen,  and  cropland  retirement 
program. 

Omnibus  Housing:  Expands  current  urban 
renew.al.  college,  and  rural  housing  programs, 
adds  rehabilitation  grants  and  public  hous- 
ing for  the  handicapped,  and  provides  help 
to  low-Income  families  In  paying  rent  for 
decent  housing. 

Saline  Water  Conversion:  Extends  federal 
program  to  solve  critical  water  problems 
in  this  country  by  investigating  methods  of 
converting  sea  and  brackish  water  into  fresh 
water. 

Rapid  Transit:  Authorizes  a  three-year 
program  of  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  develop  high-speed.  Inter-clty  ground 
transportation. 

IN    DEFENSE    AND    rOREICN    POUCT;     A    RESPON- 
SIBLE   CONGRESS 

The  difficult  task  of  standing  firm  for 
freedom  end  building  peace  In  the  world 
was  faced  responsibly  by  the  89th  Congress, 
Prom  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  the  arms  con- 
trol talks  In  Geneva,  the  89th  Congress  has 
shown  active  leadership  in  defense  and  for- 
eign policy.  The  89th  can  be  truly  called 
"a  responsible  Congress." 

Aslah  Development  Bank:  Authorizes  U.S. 
to  accept  membership  in,  and  provided  funds 
for  full  amount  of  U.S.  subscription  to  Asian 
Development  Bank.  Bank,  to  which  31  na- 
tions contribute,  will  make  and  guarantee 
loans  for  sound  projects  that  will  promote 
economic  development  of  Asian  countries. 

Atomic  Energy;  Authorized  funds  for  fiscal 
1967  for  operating  expenses,  plant  and  capi- 
tal equipment,  including  money  for  under- 
ground teste  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Defense:  Authorized  funds  for  fiscal  1967 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  including  nuclear-powered  frigate 
and  two  destroyers,  and  for  continuing  de- 
fense research  and  development. 

Food  for  Freedom:  Provided  funds  for  con- 
tinuing program  of  food  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  broadly  expanded  expiring  Pood 
for  Peace  programs. 

Pood  for  India:  Supported  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  Internationsa  programs  to  ship 
emergency  food  aid  to  drought-stricken 
India. 

Foreign  Aid:  Authorized  funds  for  foreign 
economic  and  military  aid.  Including  tech- 
nical assistance,  to  limited  number  of  coun- 
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tries  for  1  year,  except  for  3-year  authorlza- 
tlOQ  for  development  loans  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican Alliance  for  Progress  programs. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Pro- 
vided increase  in  U.S.  contribution  to  Bank's 
Fund  for  Special  Operations,  which  provides 
locuis  for  blgh-prlority  economic  and  social 
development  projects  In  Latin  America. 

International  Monetary  Fund:  Increased 
U.S.  contribution  to  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  to  help  promote  growth  of  world 
trade  and  bilateral  credit  facilities,  suength- 
en  position  of  IMP,  finance  temporary  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  and  increase 
Fund's  holdings  of  major  currenclee. 

Military:  Authorized  supplemental  funds 
for  fiscal  1966  for  aircraft,  missiles  and  com- 
bat vehicles,  naval  vessels,  research  and  mili- 
tary construction  due  to  Vietnam  conflict. 

Peace  Corps:  Amended  Peace  Corps  Act 
of  1061  and  authorized  funds  for  Its  fiscal 
1967  program  of  providing  volunteers  to  some 
40  countries. 

Supplemental  Foreign  Aid:  Authorized 
supplemental  funds  for  economic  assistance 
to  Southeast  Asia. 

VS.  Arms  Control:  Extended  for  three 
years  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency  to  provide 
It  with  greater  opportunity  for  long-range 
planning  tot  peace  In  directing  and  coordi- 
nating arms  control  matters.  Including  con- 
duct of  negotiations  and  sponsorship  of  re- 
search. 


Houston  Man  Given  Heroes  Award 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion's  highest  award  for  bravery 
Its  gold  heroism  medal,  was  presented  a 
few  days  ago  to  an  outstanding  young 
man  In  Houston,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Roth- 
mund. Jr.,  of  5610  Turtle  Creek. 

At  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  this  young 
man  raced  Into  a  flaming  garage  to  res- 
cue a  2 Va -year-old  boy,  Gerry  Lane 
Bowling.  Unknown  to  Rothmund,  the 
boy's  twin  brother  was  also  trapped  In 
the  garage  and  perished  In  the  flames. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  day  and  age  when 
so  much  Is  heard  about  those  who  turn 
deaf  ears  to  the  cries  from  help  of  peo- 
ple In  need,  It  Is  heartwarming  to  read 
and  hear  about  someone  like  Charles 
Rothmund.  And  it  is  indeed  commend- 
able to  know  that  the  American  Legion 
takes  notes  of  such  valorous  deeds,  and 
publicly  recognizes  such  heroism. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  medal,  the 
Walterman-Hlgh  Post  309  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Department  of  Texas,  22d 
District,  presented  to  Rothmund  its  mer- 
itorious service  certificate  of  award.  The 
post  commander,  A.  J.  Hughes,  825  Snow- 
den  Street,  Pasadena,  Tex.,  made  the 
presentation  at  ceremonies  attended  by 
22d  District  Commander  Ray  Thompson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  join 
in  expressing  their  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  Mr.  Rothmund,  and  I  bring 
the  enclosed  article  to  their  attention: 

Man  Bsatss  Waix  or  Pise,  Saves  Chiu) 

A  passerby  ran  through  a  wall  of  fire  Mon- 
day to  rescue  a  a  ^-year-old  boy  whose  twin 
brother  perished  In  the  flash  blaze  in  the 
garwe  of  their  home. 

I 


C.  W.  Rothmund  Jr ,  23,  of  5610  Turtle 
Creek,  rescued  Gerry  Lane  Bowling,  unaware 
that  the  twin.  Larry  Wayne,  also  was  Inside 
the  garage. 

The  parents,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Bowl- 
ing, 5514  Allendale  Rd.,  were  not  at  home. 

Rothmund,  a  machinist  for  Shaffer  Tool 
Co.  In  Bayport,  saw  smoke  pouring  from  the 
garage. 

The  children  apparently  knocked  over  a 
can  of  gasoline  while  playing  In  ;he  garage, 
and  a  water  heater  ignited  the  fuel. 


Farris  Bryant:  Quiet  Man  With  Bi^  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion is  fortunate  to  have  in  its  service  a 
man  who,  prior  to  his  appointment  by 
President  Johnson,  served  his  State  of 
Florida  as  an  able  Governor  and  public 
servant.  I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Honorable  Farris  Bryant.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Recently,  Mr.  Mike  Morgan  of  the 
Miami  Herald's  Washington  bureau, 
wrote  an  incisive  profile  of  Mr.  Bryant 
and  his  outstanding  capabilities  for  per- 
forming a  complex,  unheralded,  but  vi- 
tally important  job.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues would  be  intf'rcsted  in  reading 
more  about  this  talented  individual.  Mr, 
Morgan's  article  follows: 
Farris  Brtant:  Quiet  Man  With  Bic  Role 
(  By  Mike  Morg.-in  ) 

Washington — When  Farris  Bryant  was 
sworn  in  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  last  March  it  was  an  event 
which  Ignited  a  burst  of  inditTerence  here. 

The  post,  though  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, was  not  one  of  the  sexier  federal  ap- 
pointments. It- certainly  did  not  qualify  as 
one  of  the  glamor  Jobs  of  envernment. 

However,  neither  did  Bryant  come  to  town 
with  any  kind  of  a  hot  shot  national  repu- 
tation. 

He  was  a  former  FIorld>  governor.  Other- 
wise, many  Washington  knowledgeables  won- 
dered: Who — he? 

They  are  finding  out 

The  mild  mannered,  almost  fragile  appear- 
ing Floridian  has  proved  himself  a  hard 
working,  nimble  politician  who  net  only  has 
survived  but  has  thrived  in  that  offtlmes  un- 
certain milieu  of  the  White  House. 

Increasingly  President  Johnson  calls  upon 
Bryant  to  assume  chores  and  responsibilities 
outside  the  scope  of  the  OEP  and  leans  upon 
him  for  many  specialized  assignments. 

He  Is  a  frequent  occupant  of  the  presiden- 
tial plane  when  Johnson  takes  off  on  mis- 
sions both  purely  political  or  on  the  nation's 
business. 

It  is  a  fact  which  is  not  going  unnoticed 
In  this  city  so  keenly  alert  to  the  delicate 
measurements  of  political  barometers. 

Bryant's  performance,  remarked  one  close 
to  the  scene:  "Has  delighted  the  President." 

Not  only  is  Bryant  popular  with  the  Pres- 
ident, but  he  Is  on  exceptionally  good  terms 
with  the  White  House  entourage.  No  mean 
feat  these  days. 

Seemingly  he  does  not  thirst  for  political 
preference.  Rather,  he  talks  about  staying 
on  the  Job  for  another  year,  then  returning 
to  Florida,  his  law  practice  and  insurance 
company. 


"Can't  afford  to  stay  around  any  longer,'' 
he  says. 

A  deep  sigh.  "Can't  afford  more  than  a 
year  more  of  this.  Then  I've  got  to  go  back 
and  make  some  money." 

And,  If  the  circumstances  all  fall  In  place, 
maybe  take  a  crack  at  running  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Bryant  presides  over  the  OEP  In  the  ancient 
unprepossessing,  tired  looking  five-story 
building  which  Is  a  couple  of  minutes  from 
the  White  House. 

It  was  a  grand  building  in  the  mid  1800s, 
occupied  by  U.  S.  Grant  as  headquarters  of 
the  Army  when  he  was  general  in  chief.  It 
was  In  this  building  the  then  Bureau  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  gathered  evidence  to  be  used  In 
the  trial  of  the  conspirators  Involved  In  Lin- 
coln's assassination. 

The  OEP  director's  thickly  carpeted,  taste- 
fully decorated  suite  of  offices  Is  one  of  the 
small  Islands  of  comfort  touched  with  ele- 
gance in  an  otherwise  drab  structure. 

The  morning  I  went  to  see  him  he  was  con- 
cerned with,  and  being  constantly  Informed 
of,  the  progress  of  Hurricane  Inez  which  was 
then  meandering  uncertainly  and  danger- 
ously across  the  southern  tip  of  Florda. 

For  hours  the  complex  apparatus  of  the 
OEP  disaster  assistance  network  had  been  in 
operation. 

In  a  short  while  he  would  hold  an  im- 
portant conference  about  a  long  range  study 
of  the  national  stockpiling  program. 

"We  are  rethinking  our  position  on  stock- 
piles," he  said.  "What?  Where?  Should 
we  change  direction  .  .  .  ?  Is  it  feasible  to 
tie  up  eight  billions  of  dollars  in  materi- 
als ..  .  Do  we  need  new  criteria  .  ,  ,  ? 

Later  in  the  day  he  would  confer  with  the 
President  about  the  results  of  this  con- 
ference. 

As  boss  man  of  this  massive  storekeeping 
Job,  it  is  Bryant's  responsibility  to  see  there 
are  sufficient  supplies  such  as  copper,  rubber, 
cotton,  rare  metals  .  .  .  and  other  Items 
such  as  "wattle"  on  hand  In  case  of  Mner- 
gency. 

("Wattle"  is  an  extract  from  Africa  used  in 
tanning  processes.) 

"Changing  situations  demand  constant  re- 
view of  all  our  programs  and  plans,"  he  said. 

These  Include  ready-to-roll.  Instant  utili- 
zation plans  for  labor  mobilization,  ration- 
ing, price  and  wage  controls,  and  other  plans 
imperative  to  glue  the  country's  economy  to- 
gether in  event  of  nuclear  attack.  Or  any 
great  disaster. 

Thus  Bryant  sits  as  a  member  of  the 
powerful  and  prestigious  National  Security 
Council. 

As  world  tensions  thicken,  the  OEP  as- 
sumes a  larger  and  more  sensitive  lmi>ort- 
ance.  It  must  be  adjusting  constantly  to  the 
nation's  national  and  International  stance — 
kept  In  preclslort  adjustment  for  immediate 
use  like  a  fine  Instrument. 

Prime  task  of  OEP  once  was  regarded  by 
many  as  nothing  but  a  giant  storekeeping 
function.  But  the  fact  is  that  If  nuclear  war. 
or  any  type  of  major  war  were  to  strike,  this 
agency  would  hold  In  Its  hands  the  reins,  and 
direction,  of  the  entire  non-military  econ- 
omy. 

Bryant's  capability  of  taking  a  complex 
task  and  organizing  it  stands  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  Job. 

When  sworn  into  office,  he  was  told  by  the 
President:  "I  expect  you  to  be  my  ambas- 
sador to  the  governors  .  .  .  My  liaison  man 
with  the  states." 

In  this  collateral  activity  the  ex-governor 
has  been  of  substantial  assistance  to  the 
President.  And  handed  many  assignments 
unrelated  to  OEP  mainly  as  a  trouble  shooter 
In  liaison  chores  with  the  states. 

It  was  Bryant  who  engineered  the  Idea  of 
bringing  together  state  legislative  leaders  for 
a  discussion  of  mutual  problems. 
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The  group  gathered  In  Washington,  met 
with  the  bulk  of  the  cabinet,  and  heads  of 
federal  agencies  of  consequence.  This  was  a 
"first  time  ever"  effort  which  wound  up  as 
an  impressive  success. 

More  recently  Bryant  played  an  important 
role  when  the  President  brought  in  succes- 
sive batches  of  governors  to  explain  his  plans 
to  trim  domestic  spending  and  seek  their 
cooperation. 

The  President  constantly  sends  over  notes 
to  Bryant,  asking  lilm  to  attend  to  some 
matter.  Two  such  notes  were  placed  on  liis 
desk  tiie  morning  I  talked  with  him. 

On  his  right  is  a  special  White  House 
phone,  with  elaborate  security  devices  at- 
tached, that  rings  not  infrequently. 

A  trait  of  Bryant's,  which  must  appeal  to 
the  President,  is  his  chameleon  quality  of 
blending  unobtrusively  in  the  background. 

You  also  gather  that  though  he  relishes  the 
work,  he  doesn't  want  it  permanently. 

•  Are  you  still  interested  in  running  for  the 
Senate?"     I  asked. 

A  quick,  soft  response.  "Certainly  I'm  In- 
terested. But  I'm  not  planning  on  it.  I'm 
not  campaigning.  I'll  have  to  reserve  judg- 
ment for  a  year." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  big  chair,  placed 
arms  in  back  and  cradled  his  head  in  the  cup 
of  his  hands.  After  a  few  seconds  of  silence 
he  emphasized:  "But  I  will  not  exclude  my- 
self from  it." 

We  discussed  the  Idea  .  .  .  the  advisability 
of  his  running  against  LeRoy  Collins.  It 
wouldn't  deter  him  if  he  decided  to  make  the 
race, 

"It  would  be  an  Interesting  race,"  was  his 
bland  commentary. 

You  get  the  idea  rather  forcefully  that 
Bryant  is  givuig  major  consideration  to  this 
move. 

Oh.  yes.  At  this  time  I  would  like  Bryant 
to  learn  that  in  one  surprising  instance  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  indeed  proved 
Itself  quick  in  an  emergency,  and  had  on  tap 
unusual  resources. 

When  I  walked  into  the  office  of  a  Bryant 
aide,  a  button  on  my  dark  green  blazer  fell 
off. 

"Is  there  any  dark  green  thread,  a  needle 
and  seamstress  in  the  place  of  national  re- 
sources and  emergency  plans?"  I  asked. 

You  know  something?  There  was.  In  10 
minutes  a  secretary  found  thread  and  needle, 
and  had  the  button  securely  back  in  place. 


National  Business  Women's  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr,  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
National  Business  'Women's  'Week,  and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  salute  the  great  and 
growing  contribution  of  women  to  the 
business  community  of  the  United  States, 
We  read  often  of  the  extent  to  which 
women  control  the  wealth  of  this  Nation, 
and  we  see  figures  with  respect  to  their 
stockholdings  in  major  corporations. 
What  I  have  In  mind  more  particularly 
at  this  time,  however,  is  the  role  of  wom- 
en in  active  administrative,  research,  and 
decisionmaking  functions  of  American 
business. 

This  has  been  a  development  of  accel- 
erating pace,  and,  more  and  more,  there 
is  an  acceptance  of  women  on  the  basis 
of  individual  competence.  In  the  demand- 


ing assignments  of  business,  both  in  the 
major  cities  and  in  the  smaller  commu- 
nities. 

The  vistas  for  young  women  in  school 
have  broadened,  and  the  business  of  the 
country  undoubtedly  will  see.  In  the 
years  ahead,  a  growing  number  of  major 
contributions  to  technology  and  manage- 
ment from  the  oncoming  generations  of 
■women  who  will  be  seeking  and  obtain- 
ing assignments  of  responsibility  on  a 
basis  of  individual  competence. 


Boy's  Question  Probes  to  Heart  of 
Modern  Era 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    VOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  a  most  penetrating 
search  for  an  understanding  of  war. 
The  words  are  sobering  to  me  as  a  Rep- 
resentative— and  as  a  father  of  thi-ee 
younsr  sons. 

While  the  writer,  Sydney  Hanis,  does 
not  mention  the  war  in  'Vietnam  by  name, 
the  reader  can  feel  a  growing  sensatioti 
of  futility  descend.  Mr.  Harris  does  not 
have  the  answers,  and  so  it  seems,  neither 
does  anyone  else. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
commend  Mr,  Harris'  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  ponder: 
Boy's  Question  Phobes  to  Heart  of  Modern 
Era 
(By  Sydney  Harris) 
"If  I  get  drafted  when  I'm  18,"  asked  my 
son  the  other  day,  "where  do  you  suppose 
they'll  send  me  to  fight?" 

I  looked  at  htm.  He  is  Just  11— barely  old 
enough  to  Joint  the  Scouts.  And  asking 
about  his  military  service. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "Maybe  there 
won't  be  any  war  by  then." 

He  shook  his  head  in  a  mixture  of  scorn 
and  sorrow.  "Siu-e  there  wUl,  Dad.  Who's 
doing  anything  to  stop  it?" 

When  I  was  11,  war  was  something  remote 
and  fictional  and  dramatic.  Today  it  is  not 
only  immediate  and  real,  but  it  seems  a  per- 
manent state  to  youngsters.  Life  consists 
of  going  to  school,  then  getting  drafted  and 
getting  shot  at. 

"Who's  doing  anything  to  stop  It?"  No- 
body, I  thought,  almost  nobody.  Fathers 
give  their  sons  the  best  they  can,  but  once 
the  boys  turn  18,  we  are  powerless  to  protect 
them  from  killing  and  being  killed. 

It  used  to  be  called  'defending  your  coun- 
try," which  is  a  glorious  concept.  But  it  is 
foolish  to  pretend  today  that  war  "defends" 
anything.  War  can  only  destroy  the  victors 
as  well  as  the  vanquished,  the  women  and 
children  as  well  as  the  combatants. 

In  some  way,  the  children  understand  this 
better  than  their  parents  do.  They  have 
grown  up  In  the  shadow  of  the  bomb  and 
they  know  that  the  fingers  that  press  the 
buttons  are  beyond  their  parents'  control. 

We  pretend  to  be  knowledgeable  Eind  au- 
thoritative and  ethical  figures;  but  when  the 
showdown  comes,  our  children  are  painfully 
aware  that  we  have  Uttle  to  say  about  it. 

We  Instruct  them  in  morality — but  the 
monumental  Immorality  of  war  laughs  at  our 


petty  sermonizing.  We  give  them  the  finest 
education — but,  before  they  are  barely  civil- 
ized, they  are  trained  in  barb.^rism.  We  hold 
out  promise  of  the  'future'— but  turn  it  into 
a  nightmare  for  them. 

Of  course,  we  are  fighting  for  "freedom." 
So  is  every  country,  since  prehistoric  times. 
The  freedom  to  fight  another  war,  some  other 
time,  some  other  place,  with  some  other 
fathers'  sons,  for  some  other  slogan. 

Where  do  you  suppose  they'll  send  him  to 
fight  "I  Seven  years  li;  not  so  long,  if  we  make 
it.  Seven  years  to  fatten  him  up,  smarten 
him  up.  make  htm  strong  and  capable  and 
virtuous  and  loving.  And  ready  for  death 
at  18.  Why  not?  Who's  doing  anything  to 
stop  It? 


National  Bible  Week — Soncino  Press 
Participates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  26th  annual  observance  of 
National  Bible  Week.  It  seems  appro- 
priate and  fitting  during  this  busiest  of 
weeks  before  adjournment  that  we  in 
this  great  body  pause  to  pay  united  re- 
spect to  the  Bible,  the  source  of  the  basic 
religious  principles  upon  which  our 
American  democracy  rests. 

And  as  we  once  again  renew  our  loy- 
alty to  the  Bible  precepts  which  gov- 
erned the  lives  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
I  know  that  my  colleagues,  preoccupied 
as  they  are  in  this  final  week  of  the  very 
productive  89th  Congress,  would  be  en- 
couraged as  I  have  been  by  a  report  from 
Mr.  S.  M.  Bloch,  a  distinguished  British 
publisher  whose  firm.  The  Soncino 
Press,  Ltd.,  Is  experiencing  a  quadru- 
pling of  demand  for  sacred  literature  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  among  people  of 
all  faiths  and  ages.  Customers  of  Son- 
cino Press  include  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
Crown  Piince  Akahito  of  Japan.  Mr. 
Bloch  states  that  this  increased  demand 
for  information  on  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud  was  the  motivation  behind  the 
publishing  of  two  of  Soncino's  most  re- 
cent works,  one  of  them  a  two-volume 
En'glish  language  edition  of  "The  Minor 
Tractates  of  the  Talmud,"  without  He- 
brew language  references. 

Mr.  Bloch  reports  also  a  most  encour- 
aging increase  in  the  demand  for  bib- 
lical material  for  children  of  all  faiths. 
As  a  result  of  this  Soncino  recently  pub- 
lished a  new  English  language  series  for 
children,  entitled  "The  Bible  Speaks." 

With  a  substantial  personal  library  of 
Hebraica.  I  have  found  the  books  pub- 
lished by  Soncino  most  interesting  read- 
ing, and  of  great  value  for  reference. 
They  have  opened  up  for  me  new  hori- 
zons of  knowledge  about  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  have  presented  recently  at  the 
White  House  to  our  distinguished  Presi- 
dent a  set  of  the  49-volume  Soncino  Li- 
brary, including  the  Bible.  Prophets. 
Talmud,  Zohar,  all  with  commentaries. 
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for  his  personal  use  and  as  source  ma- 
terial in  the  White  House  reference  li- 
brary. 

These  Interesting  facts  indeed  give  the 
lie  to  the  agnostics'  claim  that  "God  is 
dead." 

I  am  happy  to  call  these  encouraging 
developments  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  we  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  take  note  of  their  significance 
to  our  enlightened  society  as  Americans 
launch  their  annual  observance  of  Na- 
tional Bible  Week. 


Disaster  Relief  Act 


SPEECH 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JHISEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17.  1966 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1966  presents  us  with 
a  valuable  opportunity  to  provide  a 
quicker,  more  effective  way  of  helping 
communities  and  individual  victims  of 
natural  disasters. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  exercised 
commendable  concern  for  and  an  ad- 
mirable sense  of  responsibility  toward 
those  who  have  been  victimized  by  the 
holocausts  of  an  unbridled  nature.  But 
spread  as  they  are  among  many  separate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Iirograms  we  have  enacted  have  resisted 
effective  coordination. 

The  pending  bill  makes  its  greatest 
contribution  by  giving  the  Government  a 
greatly  Improved  means  of  channeling 
all  available  Federal  assistance  to  dis- 
aster victims  when  and  where  and  how 
they  need  It  most. 

I  have  had  occasion  recently  to  see  at 
first  hand  how  Important  this  legislation 
can  Y)e.  My  own  community  of  Elizabeth, 
N.J.,  was  struck  by  a  devastating  flood 
last  month  as  the  result  of  a  daylong 
downpour  of  between  6  and  7  inches  of 
rain.  The  flooding  of  the  Elizabeth  River, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  caused  in  excess  of  $2  million 
in  damage,  left  dozens  of  families  home- 
less, knocked  out  communitywide  sources 
of  power,  and  left  hundreds  of  families 
and  small  businesses  seriously  hurt. 

It  was  an  interesting  coincidence,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  very  time  the  Elizabeth 
flood  was  raging,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  approving  an  item  in  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  for  ad- 
vanced planning  and  design  of  the  Eliza- 
beth River  flood  control  project,  to  which 
I  have  devoted  much  effort  in  the  past  5 
years. 

Our  experience  in  Elizabeth.  Mr. 
Speaker,  represents  a  timely  example  of 
how  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  dis- 
aster can  strike,  leaving  its  victims  with- 
out homes  or  possessions  and  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  loss  of  years  of  hard 
work  and  careful  saving. 

We  cannot  always  prevent  floods  or 
hurricanes,  earthquakes  or  tornadoes, 
but  we  must  be  prepared  in  advance  to 
rush  our  help  to  victims  in  time  to  be 


of  assistance.  Loans,  emergency  repairs, 
communications  equipment  and  other 
forms  of  help  can  mean  a  more  complete 
and  expeditious  recovery  from  disaster, 
but  relief  delayed  is  often  relief  denied. 

Closely  related  to  what  we  are  doing 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  i.s  the  question — 
often  debated  here  but  never  re.solved — 
of  flood  insurance,  the  provisions  of  pro- 
tection before  disaster  .strike.s.  This  is 
an  appropriate  occasion,  I  believe,  to 
urge  our  colleagues  to  intensify  the  ef- 
fort to  develop  a  practical,  workable 
flood  insurance  program. 

Several  years  aiiO.  Congress  rejected  a 
proposal  for  flood  insurance,  on  the  sound 
groimds  of  the  prohibitively  high  pre- 
miirnis  which  those  seeking  protection 
would  have  to  pay.  A  flood  insurance 
program  can  be  useful  only  when  the 
people  who  need  it  can  afford  to  buy  it, 
and  Congress  must  continue  to  devote 
attention  to  this  important  objective. 

We  can  take  a  good  measure  of  pride 
in  the  present  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  espe- 
cially if  we  resolve  to  pursue  the  effort 
to  deal  humanely  and  effectively  with 
natural  disasters,  a  phenomenon  which 
will  always  be  with  us.  What  happened 
to  Elizabeth  can  happen  to  any  other 
commimity.  and  we  owe  it  to  those  we 
represent  to  be  well  prepared. 


Remarks  of  the  President  at  Verrazano 
Bridge  Memorial,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  October  12, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  visited 
Staten  Island  and  spoke  at  the  site  of 
the  Verrazano  Bridge  Memorial,  which 
is  in  the  shadow  of  the  Verrazano  Nar- 
rows Bridge,  the  world's  single  greatest 
public  works  structure  and  the  longest 
single-span  bridge  in  the  world. 

The  President's  visit  to  Staten  Island 
was  the  first  by  a  President  in  office  in 
30  years  and  it  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  borough  that  a  President 
made  a  major  address  within  the  county 
limits.  An  awe-inspired  crowd  of  21,000 
citizens  paid  tribute  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive in  a  ceremony  that  will  long  live  In 
the  minds  of  not  only  those  present,  but 
all  Staten  Islanders. 

The  program  for  the  President's  visit, 
and  the  President's  address  follow: 

Master  of  ceremonies:  Hon.  John  M. 
Murphy. 

Invocation:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  R.  Maz- 
zlotta,  administrator.  Holy  Rosary  Parish, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

National  Anthem:  Johanna  Valenti. 

Introduction   of  dlstlngiilshed   guests. 

Remarks:    Hon.   Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

RemarlLs:   Hon.  FYanlc  D.  O'Connor. 

Blessing:  Rabbi  Benjamin  B.  Wykansky. 
Temple  Emanuel,  Staten  Island. 

Address  by  the  President. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Fred  J.  Hubach,  Pastor. 
Faith  Methodist  Church.  Staten  Island, 


Remarks  or  the  President  at  Verrazano 
Bridge  Memorial,  Staten  Island,  N.Y, 

Thank   you.  Congressman   Murphy. 

Reverend  Clergy,  Senator  Kennedy,  Gov- 
ernor O'Connor,  Members  of  the  Delegation 
In  Congress  from  New  York,  distinguished 
public  officials,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  here  this  afternoon  among 
so  many  good  Democrats  and  so  many  good 
friends.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  being 
so  good  to  us  back  In  1964  when  the  great 
State  of  New  York  gave  us  a  landslide  major- 
ity of  more  than  two  million  votes. 

I  want  to  thank  you  In  advance  lor  the 
great  majority  you  are  going  to  give  Frank 
O'Connor,  your  Democratic  gubernatorial 
candidate,  this  year. 

I  want  each  of  you  to  know  that  your  en- 
tire Democratic  delegation,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  In  the  Senate  "and  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  sit  on  this 
platform  this  afternoon,  have  been  a  strong 
right  arm  to  the  President  and  the  entire 
Democratic  platform  and  the  Democratic 
program. 

I  know  that  you  recognize  by  name,  face. 
and  reputation  one  of  the  most  able  and  out- 
standing men  In  the  United  States  Senate 
who  Just  addressed  you.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy. 

Your  great  Congressman — Jack  Murphy. 
He  has  done  the  Job  for  Staten  Island  and 
for  Brooklyn  and  1  want  you  to  keep  him  on 
the  Job.  We  need  his  kind  of  leadership  In 
Congress.  It  earned  him  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's highest  military  decorations.  It  has 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  task  force  of 
distinguished  combat  veterans  who  jour- 
neyed to  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  this 
year. 

All  good  things  that  he  stands  for  are 
matched  by  another  young  outstanding 
county  leader  and  city  councilman.  Bob 
Llndsey. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  want  to  make  and 
I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  hear  and  under- 
stand. There  Is  a  great  and  valuable,  nec- 
essary and  potential  Democratic  chief  execu- 
tive on  this  platform  this  afternoon.  He 
led  the  fight  lor  Justice  as  a  great  District 
Attorney  In  Queens.  He  led  the  New  York 
City  Council  as  few  men  before  him  have 
ever  led  It.  And  he  will  give  you  in  New 
York  and  the  entire  nation  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership that  we  need  and  the  programs  which 
we  must  have  In  the  years  to  come.  Your 
next  Governor — Prank  O'Connor. 

And  I  make  the  same  prediction  for  Prank 
O'Connor's  partners  in  the  Democratic 
leadership: 

Howard  Samuels,  a  dynamic  busines.sman 
and   your   next   Lieutenant   Governor. 

Arthur  Levitt — a  leader  In  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  a  sure  thing  to  stay  on  the  job  as 
your  State  Comptroller. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  make  sure 
that  all  of  you  know  a  number  of  fine  Con- 
gressme.i  who  stand  beside  me  in  Washing- 
ton, who  try  to  serve  your  Interests  each 
and  every  hour  of  every  day  In  the  year: 
Prom  Brooklyn,  Eugene  Keogh.  And  the 
man  who  will  succeed  him.  Prank  Brasko. 
My  long-time  friend,  your  able  Congress- 
woman,  Mrs.  Edna  Kelly.  And  Abe  Multer. 
And  Hugh  Carey.  And  from  Manhattan, 
Leonard  Parbstein.  And  from  Queens,  Ben 
Rosenthal.  And  from  the  Bronx,  Jack 
Bingham.  And  from  Long  Island.  Herbert 
Tenzer   and   Lester   Wolff. 

And  from  upstate.  Max  McCarthy  and  Jim 
Hanlet. 

Under  our  old  Immigration  law,  even 
Christopher  Columbus  would  have  had  a 
hard  time  getting  into  this  country.  But 
we  wiped  out  that  Immigration  pwllcy  which 
was  a  standing  Insult  to  people  for  many 
years. 

A  person  born  In  England  was  12  times 
more  welcome  to  our  shores  under  the  old 
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policy  than  someone  born  In  Italy,  or  Greece, 
or  Portugal,  or  Poland, 

So  we  chaUengedthat  and  have  changed 
all  of  that  since  last  year.  We  have  stoj^ied 
asking  people  these  days — after  Congreso 
iicte<i  on  the  Immigration  Law — "Whwe  were 
you  bom?"  Now  all  we  want  to  know  Is: 
"Wliat  can  you  do?  What  can  you  con- 
tribute?" 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  great 
State  are  proud  of  that  Immigration  Act 
and  I  am  proud  of  all  the  laws  that  the  89th 
Congress  gave  us.  The  laws  for  better  edu- 
cation for  oiu-  children;  the  laws  for  better 
Joljs  for  the  heads  of  our  families;  the  laws 
for  belter  health  for  our  bodies;  the  laws 
for  the  fight  against  poverty;  the  plans  and 
the  measures  that  we  have  In  the  hopper 
today  to  remake  the  cities  of  this  land. 

I  am  proud  of  Staten  Island's  Jack 
Murphy,  because  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  In 
getting  this  Job  done, 

I  didn't  co;tne  out  here  to  see  you  this 
afternoon  because  I  was  running  for  any. 
thing  this  year.  But  Jack  Mutipht  is  run- 
lUng  for  something  this  year.  And  I  want 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  give  him  your 
wholehearted  support. 

I  told  your  neighbors  over  in  New  Jersey 
last  week  that  the  Republican  symbol  is  the 
elephant.  And  the  elephant  never  forgets. 
The  Republicans  remember  that  the  only 
way  they  have  ever  elected  people  Is  by 
scaring  people.  They  always  go  back  to  one 
word — fear. 

They  know  fear.  The  Republicans  were 
fearful  to  pass  Medicare.  Nine  out  of  ten 
voted  to  recommit  one  of  the  best  bills  we 
have  ever  passed  for  all  of  the  people — the 
Medicare  BUI.  They  said  It  was  socialized 
medicine.  What  It  was  really  was  freedom 
from  fear  for  about  20  million  Americans. 

The  Republicans  were  afraid  to  fund  the 
war  on  poverty.  Ninety  percent  of  them 
voted  to  rec<Mnnilt  that  bill.  They  said  It 
was  a  giveaway.  The  only  thing  the  war 
on  poverty  gave  away  was  hope:  hope  for 
poor  Americans  that  they  might  overcome 
the  fear  of  being  poor. 

Today  the  war  on  poverty  has  already 
helped  nine  million  poor  Americans.  And 
they  are  glad  that  fear  struck  out. 

The  Republicans  were  afraid  to  pass  the 
School  Bill  that  Hugh  Carey  helped  to  lead 
through  the  House.  Sixty-seven  percent 
voted  to  recommit  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act — and  to  recommit 
killed  It.  They  said  it  would  put  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  schoolhouse. 

What  it  did  was  to  put  books  on  the  shelves 
In  libraries— 30  million  new  American 
books — and  to  get  better  teachers  to  teach 
American  children.  And  this  afternoon,  five 
million  educationally  deprived  American 
children  are  glad  that  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit strvick  out. 

Afraid,  afraid,  afraid.  Republicans  are 
afraid  of  their  own  shadows  and  they  are 
afraid  of  the  shadow  of  progress.  But  the 
only  thing  that  most  Americans  are  afraid 
of  are  Republicans.  And  that  is  why  the 
Americans  have  given  us  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  that  Is  why  the  Congress  has  given 
us  more  education  bills,  more  health  bills, 
more  dollars  to  fight  poverty,  more  dollars 
to  rebuild  cities,  more  dollars  to  help  people 
with  Medicare  than  any  Congress  in  the 
history  of  this  nation. 

I  hope  you  people  will  remember  that  on 
Election  Day  by  returning  every  member  of 
the  Democratic  delegation  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York. 

New  York  for  many,  many  years  has  been 
the  first  State  of  the  Union,  the  first  State 
In  resources,  first  In  population,  the  first 
State  in  leadership,  the  first  State  in  giving 
to  this  nation  outstanding  chief  executives. 
And  I  hope  and  I  believe  that  this  November 
you  are  going  to  return  to  your  ways  of  old. 
the  days  when  you  elected  Franklin  Roose- 
velt as  Governor  of  New  York,   when  you 


elected  Al  Smith  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
when  you  elected  Herbert  Lehman  as  Gover- 
nor of  New  York.  I  think  you  are  going  to 
elect  Prank  O'Connor  as  Governor  of  New 
York. 

And  with  Frank  O'Connor  In  New  York  and 
Robert  Kennedy  In  the  Democratic  delega- 
tion In  Washington  and  with  me  helping 
from  the  sidelines,  we  will  try  to  get  a  Job 
done  for  all  the  good  people  of  the  greatest 
State  in  the  Union. 


National  Building  Code  and  National 
Plumbing  Code 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Spealcer,  on 
Monday,  October  8,  1955,  it  was  my  privi- 
ilege  to  appear  as  one  of  its  guest  speaic- 
ers  before  the  national  convention  of 
the  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and 
Pipefitting  industry  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  their  29th  annual  convention 
held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  part  of  which 
city  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in 
Congress. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
David  E.  Todd,  manager  of  the  Build- 
ing &  Construction  Trades  Council, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  told  me  in  his  let- 
ter that  he  had  been  handed  a  copy  of 
our  remarks  made  at  the  United  Asso- 
ciation's convention  in  Kansas  City  with 
particular  reference  to  the  National 
Building  Code.  He  advised  me  further 
that  the  Building  Trades  Council  of 
Kansas  City  was  deeply  concerned  about 
the  possible  interference  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  local  building  codes.  He 
suggested  ihat  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  I  had  expressed  at  the  national  con- 
vention should  be  given  wider  publicity. 
He  requested  portions  of  our  remarks  be 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  mindful  a 
Member  does  not  compliment  himself 
by  inserting  his  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  Notwithstanding,  because  of 
Mr.  Todd's  request,  only  that  portions  of 
my  remarks  before  the  United  Associa- 
tion will  be  entered.  The  remarks  re- 
lating to  the  building  and  plumbing  code 
follow : 

President  Schoemann,  I  read  with  interest 
your  editorial  published  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
your  magazine  opposing  the  National  Build- 
ing Code  and  the  National  Plumbing  Code 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  function  did  not 
properly  belong  to  the  Federal  Government. 
I  fully  agree.  I  could  not  agree  more.  My 
experience  as  a  county  government  official 
brought  me  sufficiently  up  against  the  ques- 
tion of  codes,  and  I  want  to  say  here  and 
now  that  building  codes  and  plumbing  codes 
are  properly  a  function  of  local  governments, 
and  this  Is  where  the  discretion  ought  to  re- 
side. In  too  many  areas  of  life,  those  who 
wish  to  use  the  powers  of  Federal  govern- 
ment creatively  are  unwilling  to  trust  the 
common  sense  and  good  Judgment  of  people 
to  solve  the  local  problems  of  their  own  com- 
munities; or  else  If  that  Judgment  be  lack- 
ing, then  they  are  unwilling  for  the  sake  of 


freedom  to  allow  people  to  make  mistakes 
and  to  suffer  from  the  mistakes.  The  local 
community  which  I  once  sened  is  an  en- 
lightened community,  and  It  has  no  need 
for  some  bureaucrat  in  Washington  to  tell  it 
what  standards  ought  to  be  applied  in  its 
plumbing  installations.  President  Schoe- 
mann is  right.  If  you  sit  idly  by  and  do 
nothing  while  the  campaign  for  a  national 
building  code  snowballs,  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  you  will  no  longer  have  local 
avitonomy  in  this  field. 

I  know  you  have  all  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
about  a  National  Building  Code.  Until  re- 
cently there  was  not  much  concern  but  since 
the  first  of  this  year  there  has  been  a  cam- 
paign started  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
The  commercial  interests  in  this  country 
that  stand  to  make  a  lot  of  money  from  a 
National  Building  Code  are  trying  to  recruit 
followers  from  among  the  "liberal  establish- 
ment." by  using  the  old  liberal  prejudices 
against  the  building  Industry  and  the  build- 
ing trades. 

The  line  of  those  who  are  pushing  the  Code 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  building  Industry  Is 
backward,  unprogressive  and  hopelessly  out 
of  date,  and  this  Is  the  fault  of  the  build- 
ing trades.  They  argue  that  massive  Fed- 
eral aid  Is  needed  to  promote  advances  In 
building  technology  but  In  the  way  Is  that 
old  stumbling  block,  a  multiplicity  of  build- 
ing codes.  So  nms  the  argument  that  Is  why 
we  need  one  national  code. 

It  seems  almost  everj-  special  commission 
the  President  appoints  devotes  something  In 
Its  report  to  the  National  Building  Code> 
The  White  House  Civil  Rights  Conference 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  of  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  is  a  26-member  group  con- 
taining local,  state  and  Federal  officials  as 
well  as  some  from  private  Industry.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  source  of  Justified  irritation  for 
you  who  are  members  of  the  building  crafts 
would  be  the  fact  that  although  this  Com- 
mission invited  the  advice  of  those  In  the 
Industry  and  those  who  manufacture  antf 
process  building  materials,  I  am  reliably  ad- 
vised that  no  building  trade  unions  were 
Invited  to  testify. 

Still  another  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  Is  called  the  "National  Commis- 
sion on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress."  In  their  report  they  struck 
out  hard  by  demanding  that  If  the  housing 
needs  of  middle-income  families  are  to  be 
met.  housing  costs  must  be  reduced  by  ad- 
vanced technological  potential.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  we  cannot  adequately 
house  America  by  existing  methods. 

The  answer  is  easy  for  any  group  of  dream- 
ers because  they  simply  say  that  In  the  event 
new  techniques  cause  certain  crafts  to  suffer 
all  that  needs  Ito  be  done  Is  to  Institute  Fed- 
erally-subsidized systems  of  retraining,  sev- 
erance pay,  and  pay  the  necessary  retirement 
cost  for  these  technologically  displaced 
building  trades  workers.  They  have  a  real 
nice  way  of  describing  It  when  they  wrap  It 
all  up  and  refer  to  It  as  an  "adjustment  as- 
sistance" to  any  crafts  destroyed  by  techno- 
logical change. 

The  emergence  of  a  National  Building 
Code  which  would  lead  to  such  so-called  ad- 
vancements that  would  result  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  your  job  and  provide  only  for 
some  Federal  retraining  (at  the  taxpayers' 
expense )  Is  not  the  answer. 

Recently,  there  has  been  some  relief  from 
the  modernlze-em.  retraln-em  line  and  that 
is  the  report  you  hear  of  now  and  then  from 
the  so-called  manpower  experts  that  the 
building  trades  don't  have  anything  to  worry 
about.  They  say  the  building  trEides  wlU 
need  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Journeymen 
in  the  coming  few  years  and  that  apprentice 
numbers  should  be  multiplied  several  times 
over.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  esti- 
mates that  contracts  construction  employ- 
ment will  Increase  by  37%  between  1964  and 
1975. 
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other  statisticians  say  this  is  :i  wild  esti- 
mate. In  fact,  it  does  exceed  the  estimates 
lor  every  other  branch  of  the  economy. 
Could  It  be  the  manpower  experts  are  trying 
to  get  the  building  trades  coming  and  going. 
Let's  take  a  second  to  analyze  these  two 
contradictory  trains  of  thought.  If  the 
building  trades  become  really  modern  and 
technologically  advanced,  then  yoti  are  going 
to  be  put  out  of  your  jobs  and  will  have  to 
be  trained  at  Federal  expense.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  you  remain  as  baclcward  and  un- 
progresslve  then  as  you  are  now.  you  will 
have  to  train  three  times  as  many  appren- 
tices.    Neither  argument  malces  sense. 

But,  my  friends,  I  think  we  shoxild  be  fair 
about  this  and  not  blame  all  of  this  push  for 
the  Building  Code  on  the  liberals  or  humani- 
tarians who  want  to  see  America  "rehoused  " 

In  my  opinion  the  real  drive  comes  from 
the  very  commercial  and  dollar-minded  pro- 
ducers of  certain  building  materials  who 
bave  already  been  denied  access  because  of 
existing  state  or  local  codes.  Surely  these 
groups  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation be  regarded  as  altruistic.  Perhaps  the 
liberal  htimanltarians  should  qtiit  worrying 
lor  Just  a  moment  about  rehousing  America 
and  isecome  concerned  about  those  who  want 
a  new  National  Code  only  to  make  r^oney 
out  of  It. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  could  be  against  a 
National  Code  if  it  were  in  fact  a  major 
roadblock  In  the  way  of  a  slum  clearance  or 
U  It  stood  In  the  way  of  a  truly  desirable  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  middle-class  housing. 

It  la  not  my  argument  that  you  should 
take  Issue  with  all  model  or  uniform  codes. 
£Teryone  should  want  to  promote  techno- 
logical progress  In  the  building  Industry  but 
let's  be  sure  these  are  real  technological  ad- 
vances and  not  Just  a  gimmick  to  help  some 
producer  of  materials.  As  for  the  liberals 
they  should  be  willing  to  be  so  objective  as 
to  recognize  that  there  are  enough  enlight- 
ened people  In  every  community  to  provide 
an  enllgbtened  building  code  for  their  own 
community.  To  forget  this  Is  to  force  on 
us  all  an  unenlightened  and  commercially 
Inspired  building  code  for  the  entire  country. 


Hob.  Harley  0.  Staggers 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday.  October  14,  1966  | 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  In  paying  just  tribute  to 
a  great  statesman  from  West  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  Harlkt  Staggers. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  Important  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  with  Mr.  Staggers 
lor  many  years  and  have  come  to  know 
and  respect  him  for  his  outstanding 
ability  as  a  legislator.  Since  he  became 
chairman  of  our  committee  this  year  he 
has  displayed  talents  for  leadership, 
patience,  and  fairness  which  we  all  ad- 
mire. The  enviable  record  he  has  com- 
piled during  the  past  18  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  earned  great  praise 
for  him,  not  only  in  his  native  State  but 
from  every  section  of  the  country. 

As  the  89th  Congress  moves  toward 
adjournment  I  commend  Congressman 
Staggkrs  for  his  great  contributions  to 
our  country's  record  of  progress.    I  am 


confident  that  the  people  of  the  Second 
Di.strlct  of  West  Virginia  will  reelect  him 
as  their  Representative  for  many  years 
so  that  our  country  will  continue  to  have 
Che  benefit  of  liis  e.xperlence  ar  d  wi.sdom. 


Manifesto  on  Polish  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  12.  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  1966.  Puln.'^ki  Day  \va.>  ob.servcd 
by  people  of  Poli.sh  ori^riii  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  In  commemoration  of  thi.s  event 
and  Poland's  millennium  of  Christianity, 
the  Polish  American  Concrc.';.';  District 
of  Connecticut,  issued  a  manifesto. 
This  is  a  thoughtfully  drafted  and  stir- 
ring document  worthy  of  the  noble  .spirit, 
of  PolLsh  liberty.  It  reminds  us  not  of 
the  Polish  contribution  to  our  own  stnig- 
ple  for  independence,  but  also  of  the  sig- 
nificant role  played  by  Americans  of 
Polish  extraction  i!i  building  our  great 
Nation. 

The  manifesto  eloquently  illuminates 
the  futility  of  Communist  colot^ialism  in 
attemptincr  to  quench  the  inextinguish- 
able fire  of  the  Polish  love  of  freedom.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  officers  of  the 
Connecticut  District  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress  in  forwarding  to  me  a 
copy  of  this  worthy  document.  These 
officers  are:  Mr.  L.  Daum.  chairman  of 
the  political  committee;  Mr.  R.  Soboc- 
inski,  secretary  of  th^  committee:  and 
Mr.  J.  Bruks,  secretary  of  the  congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  manifesto  carries 
such  a  vital  messaee  that  I  believe  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  include 
it  in  the  Record. 

Manetesto  by  the  Polish  American  Con- 
cress.  District  op  Connecticct.  To  Com- 
memorate Poland's  Mu-lennivm  of  Chris- 
tianity AND  Pulaski  Day  Celebrations 
Held  in  Hartford,  Conn  ,  on  October  9, 
1966 

1.  In  this  year  of  celebration  of  Poland's 
MlllennUim  of  Christianity,  hojioring  Poland 
as  an  unflinching  bastion  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  ages  and  her  outstanding 
humanitarian  and  cultural  contributions  to 
our  Western  clvilizaUon,  we  pledge  to  pre- 
serve and  to  continue  tiiese  great  and  lofty 
traditions  of  our  foref.ithers  and  to  uphold 
their  noble  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
to  all. 

2.  Throughout  her  long  hi.story  Poland  had 
to  struggle  continuously,  often  ag:\lnst  over- 
whelming odds,  for  her  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, shielding  at  the  same  time  the 
rest  of  Eurooe  against  the  onslaughts  from 
the  East.  When  at  the  end  of  the  XVIII-th 
century  Poland  lost  her  Independence  and 
■was  partitioned  between  Rvis.sia  Prussia  and 
Austria,  she  was  still  able  to  preserve  her 
national,  religious  and  cu!t\iral  distinctive 
characteristics  for  over  one  hundred  years 
until  she  regained  her  independence  after 
the  Plrst  World  War.  We  are  honoring  the 
Church  and  the  Polish  mother  for  their  share 
in  this  great  accomplishment. 

3.  While  at  present  Poland  Is  again  de- 
prived of  her  Independence  as  the  result  of 
infamous  Yalta  agreement  and  Is  enslaved 


by  the  impoeed  Communist  regime  and  neo- 
colonial  Russian  domination,  we  are  confi- 
dent, that  this  time,  as  in  the  past,  the  Pol- 
ish Church,  under  the  unainching  and  cour- 
ageous leadership  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski  and 
the  Polish  mother  will  again  successi'ully 
defend  and  preserve  Poland's  heritage  in 
these  difficult  and  trying  times. 

4.  We  hold,  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that 
every  nation  has  an  unalienable  right  to 
freedom  and  self-determination  and  we  tirm- 
ly  believe  that  lasting  peace  in  Europe  can 
only  be  achieved  If  Poland  and  other  cap- 
tive nations  regain  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. We  urge  that  free  and  unfetterred 
elections  be  promptly  held  in  those  countries 
under  International  supervision. 

5.  We  urge  that  Polish  Regained  Western 
Territories,  rebuilt  after  the  last  war  destruc- 
tion and  exclusively  Inhabited  by  Polish  pop- 
ulation, be  recognized  by  the  U.S.A.  Govern- 
ment as  an  Integral  part  of  Poland  and  the 
present  Odra-Nyssa  line  be  ratified  de  iure 
as  the  0nal  boundary  of  Poland.  We  also 
believe,  that  In  order  to  stabilize  pe.ice  m 
Europe,  Germany  must  renounce  all  claims 
against  Poland  and  other  neighbors.  In  re- 
gard to  eastern  boundary  of  Poland,  we  do 
not  recognize  and  will  never  reconcile  our- 
selves with  the  seizing  of  the  eastern  half  of 
Poland  by  Russia  during  the  last  war  and  we 
Insist  on  the  border  as  mutually  established 
by  the  Riga  Treaty. 

6.  Being  aware  that  all  oppressed  nations 
on  our  globe  are  looking  upon  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  country  chosen  by 
God  to  become  the  champion  and  guardian 
of  freedom  In  the  world,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  appeasement  never  brings  permanent 
and  lasting  peace,  we  fully  support  our  Gov- 
ernment's firm  stand  against  Communist  ag- 
gression throughout  the  world  and  particu- 
larly In  South  'Vietnam. 

7.  Bearing  In  mind  the  important  part 
played  by  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  in  the  fight  for  America's  Independ- 
ence and  also  their  vast  and  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  the  present  greatness  of  America,  we 
urge  that  Americans  of  Polish  descent  be 
given,  well  deserved,  greater  representation 
in  the  federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

8.  Honoring  today  the  memory  of  General 
Pulaski,  the  Polish  patriot  and  the  hero  of 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  we  also 
pay  tribute  to  all  those  brave  men  who  fought 
on  numerous  battlefields  and  gave  their  lives 
In  defense  of  freedom  and  liberty  under  the 
noble  motto  ot  out  forefathers:  "For  your 
freedom  and  ours". 


Oct  obey  17,  1966 
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Cesar  Balsa  Receives  Distinguished 
AchievemeDt  Award 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  4,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  September  16,  1966,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  attend  the  Fourth  Annual  Salute 
to  Mexico  Luncheon  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  In  recognition  of 
Mexico  Week  in  New  York  City. 

The  Advertising  Club  is  an  outstand- 
ing organization  in  my  district  and  its 
president,  'Walter  B.  Bruce,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  American  Can  Co.,  pre- 
sided at  the  limcheon. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  Cesar  Balsa, 
self-made  outstanding  Mexican  business- 
man, hotel  owner,  friend  of  the  United 


States  and  known  as  the  "host  to  the 
most  in  Mexico."  He  received  the  Ad- 
vertising Club's  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

The  overflow  audience  heard  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Francisco  Cuevas 
Cancino,  Ambassador  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
day  was  J.  L.  Blackledge,  of  the  Elec- 
trical League  of  New  York. 

The  fine  acceptance  speech  by  Cesar 
Balsa  dcsei-ves  wider  circulation,  and  so 
I  include  it  here  for  my  colleagues. 
Text  or  Speech  by  Cesar  Balsa  at  Advertis- 
ing Cll-b  OF  New  York  Luncheon,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1966 

Mr.  Bruce.  Ambassador  Cuevas  Cancino. 
Consul  General  Pesqueira,  Sr.  Guajardo, 
Congressman  Kupferman,  Sr.  Lippman,  and 
honored  guests,  I  am  very  proud  to  be  here 
this  afternoon  and  to  be  the  recipient  of  this 
wonderful  award.  I  feel  quite  humbled  by 
the  tact  that  such  illustrious  personalities  as 
President  Eisenhower.  President  Hoover, 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen, 
General  Allred  M.  Grunther,  and  Admiral 
Richard  C.  BjTxl  have  received  this  award  in 
the  past 

My  country,  Mexico,  has  a  position  that  is 
unique  in  the  eyes  of  North  Americans, 
Probably  a  little  of  It  is  the  result  of  the 
early  days  of  the  movies  when  the  typical 
Mexican  was  characterized  as  a  sleepy-headed 
gentleman  dozing  under  a  sombrero  and  lean- 
ing up  against  u  very  uncomfortable  cactus. 
Today.  Mexicans  in  every  walk  of  life,  Includ- 
ing cardiology,  retina  research,  architecture, 
arts  and  crafts,  and  world  affairs,  are  wearing 
Hombergs,  are  wide  awake,  and  are  more 
often  seen  rubbing  shoulders  with  world 
figures  than  the  traditional  cactus. 

Our  economy  today,  by  all  Indices,  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  in  the  world;  and  the 
soundness  of  the  peso  has  now  been  attested 
to  by  its  acceptance  as  hard  currency  in 
world  markets. 

Much  ha.s  been  made  in  the  papers  and 
press  of  my  rise  from  a  busboy  to  the  director 
of  a  rather  large  hotel  and  restaurant  or- 
ganization. We  have  all  heard  the  jokes 
alx>ut  it.  and  some  of  us  are  even  very  much 
aware  of  the  efforts  involved  in  It.  In  all 
humility.  I  am  not  certain  how  much  of  the 
credit  is  fully  mine  and  how  much  of  it  is 
chance.  The  chance  of  knowing  people  of 
love  and  good  faith  who  put  their  trust  in 
me,  and  also  the  chance  of  geography.  One 
of  the  former  speakers  on  the  platform  men- 
tioned that  my  wife  and  I  came  to  Mexico  on 
our  honeymoon  and  decided  to  stay.  The 
country  enthralled  us,  charmed  us,  and  ac- 
tually, to  us,  was  a  vision  as  the  land  of 
opportunity. 

For  years  we  have  all  heard  the  phrase, 
"the  land  of  opportunity,"  but  somehow  or 
another  never  fully  associated  it  with  the 
United  States  of  Mexico.  The  eagerness  of 
the  i>eople  in  Mexico  to  learn,  to  advance 
them.selves.  to  develop  to  their  full  capabili- 
ties, and  to  progress  ever  forward  surely  must 
be  a  vital  chapter  of  the  "Cesar  Balsa  story." 
For  without  this  basic  desire,  drive,  and  in- 
terest on  the  parts  of  my  co-workers  and 
business  associates  "Cesar  Balsa"  might  still 
l>e  an  ex-buslx)y  who  came  to  Mexico  on  his 
honeymoon,  turned  around  and  went  home. 

This  beautiful  plaque  talks  about  "extraor- 
dinary achievements  in  building  Interna- 
tional good  will  and  understanding."  j  as- 
sure you.  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
about  this  achievement  because  Interna- 
tional good  will  and  understanding  is  as 
basic  to  the  Mexican  way  of  life  as  is  deep 
respect  for  traditions  and  parents.  "Inter- 
national good  will  and  understanding"  la  a 
commodity  that  the  Mexican  offers  to  all 
men.  Our  hotels  and  other  enterprises 
merely  afford  the  tourist  a  meeting  place  to 
be  exposed  to  these  factors.    It  is  reflected 


la  the  smile  of  the  desk  clerk,  in  the  way 
some  of  our  young  elevator  operators  call 
off  the  floor  numbers  in  Spanish  and  English. 
It  is  reflected  by  the  patience  of  the  cashiers 
who  explain  the  conversion  of  dollars  into 
pesos,  and  even  In  the  pleasant  manner,  if 
I  may  say,  of  the  busboys  in  our  restaurants. 

But  International  good  will  and  under- 
standing Is  not  only  reflected  in  Mexico 
through  "Balsa."  It  is  reflected  throuchout 
the  country,  wherever  you  go.  It  is  the  tv-pe 
of  thinking,  a  manner  of  living,  which  you 
cannot  legislate,  dictate,  or  educate.  It  must 
be  inborn  and  I  assure  you.  In  Mexico,  it  is. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  of  your 
time  this  afternoon,  as  I  am  certain  you  all 
have  fairly  tight  schedules  here  in  New  York, 
but  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  a  little  bit 
further  about  some  of  our  philosophy  and 
direction. 

Our  organization,  reflecting  Mexico's  pol- 
icy, is  extremely  desirous  of  having  foreign 
visitors  see  and  enjoy  more  of  our  country. 
We  want  our  guests  to  see  more  than  Just 
Mexico  City  and  Acapulco.  Obviously,  these 
two  points  are  a  must  on  everyone's  first  trip 
to  Mexico.  In  Me.xico  City,  you  are  always 
in  direct  contact  with  the  pre-Columbian, 
colonial,  and  modern  aspects  of  Mexico, 
Acapulco  was  catering  to  the  Jet  set  long 
before  the  Jet*  were  even  fl>'lng.  But  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  Just  starting  to  bloom. 
We  are  therefore  developing  Balsa  enterprises 
In  many  other  points  throughout  the  coun- 
try— motor  inns,   hotels,  restaurants,   etc. 

in  anticipation  of  the  great  wave  of  tourism 
which  all  indications  show  our  country  will 
receive  within  the  next  decade. 

Today  I,  Cesar  Balsa,  am  being  honored 
for  extraordinary  achievements  in  building 
international  good  will  and  understanding; 
but  In  synthesis,  it  Is  Mexico  which  Is  being 
so  honored.  And  if  I  may  take  license,  I 
would  like  to  say  "Graclas  Amigoe"  for  my- 
self personally  and  for  my  wonderful  country. 


U.S.S.  "Francis  Scott  Key" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  sea  trials  of  our  39th  Polaris  nu- 
clear submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Francis  Scott 
Key,  have  just  been  successfully  com- 
pleted. 

In  commemoration  of  this  historic 
event,  Admiral  Rickover  has  written  a 
letter  to  me  about  the  man  whose  mem- 
ory the  ship  honors,  Francis  Scott  Key, 
the  author  of  our  national  anthem. 

Admiral  Rickover  is  known  as  the  fa- 
ther of  the  nuclear  submarine,  a  richly 
deserved  designation  for  his  years  of 
hard  work  and  dedication.  I  am  sure  the 
membership  of  the  House  will  enjoy  this 
most  interesting  and  informative  ac- 
count of  Francis  Scott  Key. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  Admiral  Rickover's  letter  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record. 
U.S.S.  "Francis  Scott  Key"  (SSBN  657) , 

At  Sea.  Nort/i  Atlantic,  October  10. 1966. 
Hon.  Glenabd  p.  Lipscomb, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Lipsoomb:  We  have  Just  success- 
fully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  our 
39th  Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  U.S£. 
Francis  Scott  Key  was  built  by  the  Electric 
Boat  Xhvlsion  of  the  General  Dynamics  Cor- 


poration. Groton,  Connecticut.  We  also  have 
in  operation  24  attack  type  nuclear  sub- 
marines, making  a  total  of  63. 

This  ship  honors  the  memory  of  the  au- 
thor ol  our  national  anthem.  An  only  son. 
Francis  Scott  Key  (1779-1843)  was  born  on 
Terra  Rubra  in  what  was  then  Frederick 
County.  Maryland,  the  plantation  ovk-ned 
since  1750  by  the  Keys,  a  wealthy  family  of 
cavalier  ancestry.  Great-grandfather  Philip 
Key.  who  had  been  a  well-to-do  lawyer  in 
England,  came  to  this  country  In  1726.  hav- 
ing obtained  from  Lord  Baltimore  the  grant 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  (about  3.000  acres), 
1>eautlfully  situated  along  the  Wicomico. 
Succeeding  generations  followed  his  example 
of  successfully  combining  management  of  a 
large  plantation  with  public  service  and  the 
practice  of  law. 

His  grandson,  John  Ross  Key.  fathw  of 
Francis,  sened  as  Justice  of  the  peace  and 
associate  district  Judge.  Twenty-one  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  began,  he  enlisted  at 
once.  In  answer  to  a  call  for  expert  riflemen 
to  join  the  Army  at  Boston,  he  led  a  detach- 
ment of  frontier  fighters  from  Frederick  t« 
Boston  in  record  time — 520  miles  in  22  davs. 
These  were  the  first  soldiers  from  the  South 
to  reach  New  England,  the  first  of  the  fa- 
mous "Maryland  line."  With  their  mountain 
rifles,  tomahawks,  leather  hunting  shirts  and 
moccasins,  Boston  found  them  a  strange  but 
reassuring  sight. 

Taking  occasional  leave  to  look  after  his 
plantation.  John  Ross  stayed  in  the  Army 
until  victory  was  won.  He  fought  with 
Lafayette  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  was 
a  friend  of  George  Washington  who  visited 
Terra  Rubra  when  Francis  Scott  was  a  boy 
of  12.  Years  later,  when  he  was  a  successful 
lawyer,  Francis  never  accepted  a  fee  from 
the  old  soldiers  who  had  fought  with  hie 
father.     They  were  his  childhood  heroes. 

In  the  family  tradition  which  he  him. 
self  continued  with  his  own  12  children, 
Francis  Scott  Key  was  tutored  by  his  par- 
ents. He  entered  St.  John's  College  at  14. 
After  graduation  he  read  law  in  the  office 
of  Judge  Chase  of  the  General  Court  in 
Annapolis,  and  at  22  was  established  in 
practice  with  Roger  B.  Taney,  a  fellow  law 
clerk,  lifelong  friend  and  future  brother- 
in-law  who  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  1836.  Key  settled  In 
Georgetown  in  1802  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Maryland  bar.  < 

Men  of  his  background  and  competence  in 
the  law  customarily  entered  politics.  bu» 
Francis  had  no  taste  for  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  political  life.  Within  his  own 
circle  of  family  and  friends  he  constantly 
experienced  the  disruptive  power  of  polltlcai 
controversy.  His  father  and  favorite  uncle 
took  opposite  sides  In  the  Revolutionary 
War.  his  two  best  friends — Randolph  of 
Roanoke  and  Roger  Taney — were  his  politi- 
cal opponents.  He  had  witnessed  the  at- 
tack in  Baltimore  on  the  headquarters  of  a 
Federal iBt  paper  and  the  murder  by  an 
angry  mob  of  one  of  his  law  clients  wh« 
had  contributed  to  the  paper.  Francis 
shared  with  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  own  gen- 
eration a  fear  of  political  parties.  PeopU 
then  took  their  party  allegiance  as  seriou>^ly 
as  in  an  earlier  age  they  had  taken  their 
religion,  reacting  violently  against  thos« 
who  differed  with  them.  As  yet,  the  unity 
of  the  nation  was  so  fragile  that  factional 
disputes  often  brought  threats  ol  secession. 
Key  did.  however,  get  somewhat  involved  la 
politics  in  the  Jacksonian  era.  He  cam- 
paigned for  Jackson  whom  he  admire* 
greatly,  and  accepted  under  him  the  post  ot 
District  Attorney  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  1833.  he  undertook  for  the  President  an 
Important  peacemaking  mission.  Alabama 
was  threatening  to  secede  over  a  controversy 
with  the  Federal  Government  Involving  the 
Creek  Indians.  This  mission  he  completed 
with  skill  and  dispatcti. 
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Though  he  shunned  .  political  office, 
nimcls  had  a  strong  sense  of  civic  responsi- 
bility. He  devoted  much  time,  effort  and 
money  to  a  variety  of  causes  that  engaged 
tals  sympathy  and  Interest.  One  was  free 
education  for  poor  children.  Largely  on 
his  Inltatlve,  the  first  Lancaster  elementary 
school  in  America  was  established  In 
Georgetown.  He  gave  it  generous  financial 
Buppwt  and  participated  actively  In  Its 
management.  Another  cause  In  which  he 
became  deeply  involved  was  the  problem 
of  the  manumitted  slaves  who  had  difficulty 
competing  in  the  free  labor  market.  Key 
grew  up  on  a  plantation  worked  by  slaves 
but  he  came  to  reject  slavery  and  freed  them 
all.  He  shared  the  belief,  widespread  at  the 
time  among  antlslavery  elements,  that  the 
mo6t  humane  way  to  liquidate  this  inhu- 
mane institution  was  to  provide  free  trans- 
p<xtaton  to  their  African  homeland  for  all 
fre«dmen  who  desired  to  return.  He  was  a 
memlMF  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety and  a  founder  of  Liberia. 

It  was  on  one  of  his  humanitarian  missions 
that  Key  penned  the  stirring  words  of  The 
StoT'Spangled  Banner.  The  occasion  was  an 
episode  in  the  War  of  1812.  All  through  the 
year  1814,  British  Admiral  Cockbum  had 
waged  "inglorious  warfare  on  the  hen- 
houses, cow-bams,  and  movable  property 
along  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay" — as 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison  pithily  wrote.  The 
Admiral  and  bis  colleague.  General  Ross, 
quartered  themselves  in  the  home  of  Dr. 
Beanes,  an  elderly  and  highly  respected  phy- 
sician who  lived  In  Upper  Marlborough.  For 
weeks  Beanes  was  a^  gracious  though  invol- 
untary host  to  numerous  British  officers, 
treating  their  wounded  and  furnishing  them 
wltb  whatever  they  demanded.  The  British 
forces  finally  withdrew  and  he  was  celebrat- 
ing with  friends  the  departure  of  his  imwel- 
come  guests  when  he  was  disturbed  by 
•traggUng  sailors  and  soldiers  who  had  left 
the  ranks  to  plunder  and  were  making  a 
nuisance  of  themselves  in  the  local  tavern. 
Advancing  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  angry 
cltixens.  Dr.  Beanes  had  the  troublemakers 
thrown  Into  JalL  He  did  so  l>elieving  that 
Upper  Ifarlborough  had  a  right  to  put  down 
the  disturbance  of  these  individuals  who  no 
longer  were  part  of  an  organized  military 
body. 

Admiral  Cockbum  took  a  different  view. 
He  had  the  doctor  arrested  and  thrown  into 
the  forecastle  of  his  flagship,  the  Tonnant. 
Belaed  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Dr.  Beanes 
was  barely  given  time  to  dress  before  he  was 
placed  upmi  a  hard-g^lted  horse  and  com- 
pelled to  ride  30  miles.  Throughout,  he  was 
treated  moat  harshly.  Friends  who  sought 
to  effect  his  release  were  bruskly  turned  away 
and  not  even  allowed  to  give  him  the  neces- 
saries he  had  not  l>e«n  able  to  take  along. 

Key  was  acquainted  with  the  elderly  phy- 
■dcUm  who  in  his  youth  had  been  attached 
to  Washington's  Army,  and  who  had  tended 
the  wounded  of  Valley  Forge  and  Brandy- 
wine.  He  went  at  once  to  the  President  and 
obtained  his  permlaeion  to  plead  Dr.  Beanes' 
case  before  the  Admiral.  With  Colonel  Skin- 
ner, the  American  agent  in  charge  of  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  Key  set  out  in  a  small 
boat  for  the  Tonriant.  For  a  long  while 
Cockbum  adamantly  refused  to  treat  the 
doctor  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  consider  ex- 
change, or  to  permit  Key  to  talk  with  hlm. 
Beanes.  said  he,  deserved  hanging.  In  the 
end  Key's  tact  and  persuasive  skill  and  the 
testimony— cannily  broxight  along — of  many 
lettws  from  wounded  British  officers  who 
had  been  treated  by  the  doctor  finally 
secured  his  release. 


The  three  Americans  were  not,  however, 
permitted  to  leave  at  once,  Cockbum  was 
about  to  attack  Fort  McHenry  and  take  the 
city  of  Baltimore  where,  he  boasted,  he  would 
make  his  winter  quart€rs  "even  if  it  rained 
militia."  All  that  stood  in  the  way  of  hia 
occupying  the  city  was  Port  McHenry  which 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore  liad  hastily 
strengthened  with  earthwork.s.  Key,  Skin- 
ner and  Beanes,  detained  in  tlieir  small  boat 
for  a  day  and  a  night  of  heavy  bombardment, 
paced  the  deck  an.xloiisly.  When  in  the  early 
morning  light  of  September  14.  1814  they 
saw  the  flag  still  flying  atop  the  Fort.  Key 
felt  moved  to  write  on  an  old  envelope  the 
poem  that  became  our  national  anthem. 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  this  rousing  war 
song  was  written  by  a  man  who  had  long 
opposed  the  war  which  produced  it.  Key 
was  not  alone  in  his  misgivings  as  to  the 
Justice  or  wisdom  of  declaring  war  on  Brit- 
ain ( voted  by  Congress  79  to  49  in  the  House, 
19  to  13  in  the  Senate) .  Indeed,  the  country 
has  seldom  if  ever  been  so  divided  during  a 
war.  But  Key's  ptatrlotlsm.  was  aroused 
when  we  suffered  reverses.  On  land,  the  war 
In  general  went  badly  for  us:  nowhere  worse 
than  in  the  Chesapeake  region.  Our  hastily 
summoned,  ill-trained  and  badly  led  militia 
were  no  match  for  Cockburns  sailors  and 
marines.  Washington  was  taken  In  .August 
1814.  its  public  buildings  burned.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  all  the  furniture 
was  piled  into  a  heap  and  set  to  the  torch. 
As  Keys  biographer  Victor  Weybright  wrote. 
"In  smoke,  ashes,  and  flames  the  great  li- 
brary which  Jefferson  had  begun  and  fos- 
tered, the  historic  archives,  the  priceless 
furnishings  of  a  noble  public  building,  per- 
ished forever."  Key  wrote  his  poem  at  a 
historic  moment.  Cockbtirn's  failure  to  take 
Fort  McHenry  signalled  a  turn  in  the  for- 
tunes of  war;  the  worst  was  over. 

To  write  verse  was  second  nature  to  Key, 
but  prevously  this  had  been  merely  a  pleas- 
ant social  gift.  He  thought  of  himself  as  an 
"album  poet"  not  a  writer  of  publlshable 
verse.  Interestingly  enough,  one  of  his  di- 
rect ancestors  had  been  a  real  poet;  John  Key 
who  lived  in  the  15th  century  and  called  him- 
self "humble  poet  laureate  to  His  Majesty 
Edward  IV."  The  Star-Spangied  Banner 
was  Key's  one  serious  poetic  effort,  besides 
a  hymn  or  two;  Indeed  it  is  the  o.;ily  achieve- 
ment by  which  he  Is  known.  It  was  an  in- 
stant success.  Long  before  Congress  offi- 
cially designated  it  the  national  anthem  (In 
1931)  It  had  become  the  nation's  favorite 
patriotic  song.  And  this,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  melody  (written  by  an  English  com- 
poser for  the  London  Anacreontic  Society) 
is  difficult  for  untrained  voices. 

The  song's  popularity,  I  think.  Is  due  en- 
tirely to  Keys  words.  He  wrote  a  hymn  to 
the  American  flag.  He  caught  the  mystique 
the  flag  has  for  us.  who  are  a  nation  "not  by 
consanguinity,  not  by  a  long  common  his- 
tory but  by  devotion  to  an  abstract  concept, 
the  concept  of  what  the  ideal  society  should 
be,  the  concept  of  liberty  imder  law.  Denis 
W.  Brogan,  an  Englishman  who  understands 
us  uncommonly  well,  once  tried  to  explain  to 
his  countrymen  what  the  flag  means  to 
Americans.  It  is  more,  he  said,  than  a  mere 
symbol  among  many  others.  It  Is  the  regi- 
mental color  of  a  regiment  In  which  all 
Americans  are  enrolled."  The  13  stripes  re- 
mind us  of  our  small  beginnings,  the  50  stars 
of  how  large  we  have  grown.  It  was  the 
sight  of  the  flag  still  flying  after  an  anxious 
night  watch  that  Inspired  Key  to  surpass 
himself  and,  in  a  sense,  to  become  the  poet 
laureate  of  the  American  people. 
Respectfully, 

H.  O   RlCKOVER. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  doctmients  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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Frank  "Lefty"  O'Doul 


EXTErNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E6 

Wednesday.  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  ED-WARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasui'e  to 
join  my  fellow  Califoniians  in  paving 
tribute  to  Prank  "Lefty"  O'Doul,  one  of 
ba.seball's  greatest  players. 

A  native  of  San  FrancLsco,  "Lefty" 
ODoul  began  his  career  in  professional 
ball  as  a  member  of  the  old  San  Pran- 
ci.sco  Seals.  He  then  moved  to  the 
majors  and  the  rest  is  baseball  history. 
Baseball  fans  across  the  counti-y  know- 
he  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  out- 
standing National  League  hitters  of  all 
times,  compiling  a  lifetime  major  league 
batting  average  of  .349. 

This  is  indeed  an  achievement  for 
which  "Lefty,"  now  69  years  old,  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  and  admired.  His 
uiiique  role  in  the  establishment  of 
baseball  in  Japan  would  be  grounds 
enough  for  our  official  congressional 
lecognition.  To  many  of  his  friends  and 
admirers,  however,  his  finest  contribu- 
tion Is  the  standard  of  sportmanship  he 
has  set  for  the  youth  of  our  country. 

La.st  May.  at  Candlestick  Park,  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  joined  with  sport 
fans  of  the  area  in  paying  tribute  to 
"Lefty."  At  that  time,  the  California 
State  Senate  and  the  San  Pi-ancisco 
Board  of  Supervisors  passed  resolutions 
commending  Frank  "Lefty"  O'Doul,  and 
I  submit  these  resolutions  for  insertion 
in  the  Record: 
Camvornia  State  Senate  Resolution  No.  142 

Relative      To       Congratitlating      Frank 

"LeftV    O'Doul 

Whereas.  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  Prank 
"Lefty  "  O'Doul  will  be  honored  with  a  "day" 
at   Candlestick  Park   on  May  21.    1966;    and 

Whereas,  Frank  'Lefty"  O'Doul.  a  native 
San  Franciscan,  began  his  baseball  career 
on  the  San  Francisco  sandlots;  and 

Whereas.  Now  69  years  old.  he  has  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  professional  baseball 
since  1917  and  has  been  one  of  San  Pran- 
ciscos  most  popular  flgvires  over  the  years; 
and 

Whereas,  Beginning  as  a  southpaw  pitcher 
with  the  San  Francisco  Seals  in  1917,  he 
moved  up  to  the  New  York  Yankees  for  the 
1919  season,  and  was  with  tliem  through 
1920.  when  arm  trouble  Interrupted  his 
pitching  career;  and 

Whereas,  He  remained  In  the  majors 
through  1923  at  Boeton,  as  a  pitcher,  but 
upon  his  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast  League 
In  1924  (at  Salt  Lake  City)  he  turned  to  the 
outfield;  and 

Whereas.  Prank  "Lefty"  O'Doul  returned 
to  the  majors  in  1926  and  went  on  to  become 
one  of  the  great  National  League  hitters  of 
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all   time,   rompiling  a  lifetime  major  league 
batting  avenige  of  .349;  and 

Wherea.s,  son.e  oi  the  highliglits  of  his 
playing  oaipfr  are  ks  follows:  National 
League  bulling  champion  in  1932  (.368r  .i 
batting  average  of  .398  with  Philadelphia  In 
1929  (2.=)4  hits  I ;  helped  the  then  New  York 
Giants  win  the  National  League  pennant  in 
1933.  delivering  a  big  plnrh  hit  to  win  a 
game  for  the  Giants  in  the  World  Series,  the 
Giants  winning  the  .series  from  Washington, 
four  ganies  to  one;  and 

Wherea.s  Alter  finishing  the  1934  season 
with  the  Giants,  he  came  back  to  California 
to  become  m.m.Tger  of  the  San  Francisco 
Seal.<:  and 

Whereas.  He  managed  the  Seals  for  17 
seasons  from  1935  through  1951,  winning 
two  pennants,  his  first  year  in  1935,  and 
again  in  1946:  and 

Whereitt.  His  teams  annually  were  flag 
contenders,  were  always  interesting  and 
colorful  to  watch,  and  over  the  years  prcv- 
dured  numerable  stars  who  went  on  to  fame 
in  the  major  leagues;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
tribute  be  paid  to  a  career  spanning  from 
1917  to  well  into  the  modern  era  of  baseball, 
and 

Whcrea.=  ,  Frank  "Lefty"  O'Doul  has  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection  of  baseball 
fans  everywhere,  who  well  realize  his  contri- 
butions to  the  game  over  the  vears;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  b.v  t)if  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Calxjoriua.  That  the  Members  extend  their 
warmest  congratulations  to  Prank  "Lefty" 
ODoul  on  the  occasion  of  honoring  him  for 
his  outstanding  c.Treer  and  contributions  to 
baseball  and  wish  him  well  in  his  future 
endeavor.';:  and  be  it  further 

Rcaolvcd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  tran.smit  a  suitably  prepared  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Frank  "Lefty"  O'Doul. 

Resolltion  Nri  315-66 — Commending  Frank 
"Leity"  O'Doul 

Whereas.  On  Saturday,  May  21,  1966,  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  will  Join  with  all  sports 
fans  of  the  Bay  Area  in  paying  honor  and 
liomage  to  Fraiilc  'Lefty"  O'Doul  at  Candle- 
stick Park:  and 

Whereas.  A  product  of  our  "Butcher  Town" 
District's  sandlot  teams.  Lefty  O'Doul  began 
his  career  in  professional  baseball  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Francisco  Seals,  graduating 
to  the  big  leag\ies  where  he  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  hitters  of  all  Umee. 
and  ending  his  fabulotis  career  as  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Seals  for  17  years;  and 

Whereas,  WhUe  Lefty  O'Doul  has  truJr 
merited  the  hearty  acclaim  which  has  been 
extended  him  as  a  baseball  player,  in  a  deeper 
and  more  abiding  sense  it  Is  his  constant 
and  public  adherence  to  tenerte  of  clean  living 
and  fine  sportsmanship  which  represents  his 
most  significant  and  beneficial  influence  on 
our  youth,  inspiring  them  to  emulation  and. 
conversely,  to  renunciation  of  the  forces  of 
delinquency:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  Tliivt  this  Board  of  Supervisors, 
for  and  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  San 
Francisco,  do  hereby  extend  warm  and  heart- 
iest commendations  to  our  distinguished  fel- 
low San  Franciscan,  Prank  "Lefty"  OT>oiU 
and  do  hereby  tender  to  Mm  a  suitable  en- 
grossed copy  of  this  reecdutlon  In  recognl- 
Uon  of  his  outstanding  meritorious  career 
and  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  and  affecUoo 


in  which   he  is  held    by  the  people  of  San 
Francisco. 
Attest  : 

Robert  J  Dou^n  Clerk 
Approved    May  13,  1966. 

John  F.  Shellet,  Mavor. 


Don  Horn:  A  Mao  of  Enerfy  and  Con- 
cern; Houston  Pojt  Feature  Article  by 
John  Moore 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  IS,  1966 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
Don  Horn,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  is  a  con- 
cerned and  energetic  citizen  who  hai 
labored  for  many  years  on  behalf  of 
progress.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
countless  battles  on  a  variety  of  fronts 
and  I  know  of  no  instance  when  he  was 
not  on  the  enlightene<l  side. 

He  is  the  sec retai-y- treasurer  of  the 
Harris  County  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  in  that  capacity  has  been  a  vigorous 
and  articulate  spokesman  for  the  work- 
Ingman  of  Texas.  He  is  also  active  in 
numerous  civic  enterprises  in  which  he 
has  worked  effectively  and  tirelessly  for 
progress  in  Houston. 

Don  Horn  is  my  good  friend.  We 
have  waged  many  political  batUes  to- 
gether; he  never  falters  under  fire. 

Recently  he  has  been  the  leader  of  a 
vigorously  fought  effort  to  bring  im- 
proved conditions  and  general  welfare  to 
the  Harris  County  public  hospitals.  I 
ask  unaniihous  consert  that  an  article 
from  the  Houston  Post  for  October  9, 
1966,  under  the  title  "Don  Horn  Is  a  Cru- 
sader," describing  the  crusade,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Seeks  Efticienct  a.nd  a  Fair  SuMts; 
Don  Horn  Is  a  Crusade« 
(By  Don  Moore) 
Don  Horn  is  a  crtisader  in  an  age  and  place 
where  crusading  is  not  popular. 

However,  Horn  remains  undaunted  In  the 
face  of  adversity  and  unwavering  in  the  face 
of  criticism. 

Donald  August  Horn,  +5.  has  been  in  the 
news  lately  because  he  Is  the  outspoken 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Harris  County  Hospital  District. 

He  broke  into  the  news  when  he  asked 
County  Atty.  Joe  Resweber  for  a  legal  opinion 
on  certain  hospital  funds.  Resweber  declared 
that  insurance  collections  paid  to  doctors  for 
medical  care  at  the  charity  hospital  should 
be  considered  public  money. 
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Previoufily,  this  money  had  been  put  into 
a  restricted  fund  known  as  the  Professional 
Services  Fund,  and  meet  of  the  money  had 
been  given  to  doctors  in  one  way  or  another. 

Critics  have  accused  Horn  of  endangering 
th»  contract  by  which  Baylor  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  supervises  medical  treat- 
ment at  Ben  Taub  General  Hospital  and  at 
Jefferson  Davis  Hospital.  His  friends  have 
argued  that  Horn  was  the  only  hope  of 
achieving  an  efflclenc  hospital  administra- 
tion and  a  fair   shake   for   charity  patients. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  Horn  has  been 
controversial.  He  has  been  involved  in  the 
labor  union  movement  here  for  20  years,  and 
has  been  outspoken  on  community  issues 
most  of  that  time. 

Today,  as  secretary -treasurer  of  the  Harris 
County  APTr-CIO.  Horn  is  the  Number  One 
labor  spokesman  In  this  area.  Before  being 
elected  to  his  present  p)ost,  he  was  business 
agent  of  an  electrical  workers  union.  Local 
716. 

Horn  has  been  promoted  up  the  ladder  of 
the  labor  movement  a  rung  at  a  time.  He 
served  a  four-year  apprenticeship  In  the  elec- 
trical union  and  t)ecame  a  Journeyman  elec- 
trician in  1946.  Later,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  bis  local  union  in  i960 

"I've  served  my  time  on  picket  lines  and 
across  the  bargaining  table  and  the  first 
thing  I  did  on  the  hospital  t>oard  was  to 
prot««t  substandard  wages."  Horn  said. 

Under  prodding  from  Horn,  the  board 
raised  hospital  district  employees  from  80 
cent«  an  hour  to  $1  an  hour  and  later  to 
•1.25. 

Horn  feels  that  he  represents  a  lot  of  citi- 
zens while  serving  as  a  member  of  the  hos- 
pital board,  especially  the  60,000  active  union 
members  who  contribute  to  the  Harris 
County  Council  of  the  APL-CIO. 

"You  see,  the  union  people  don't  use  the 
facilities  of  Ben  Taub  Hospital,  and  we  had  to 
sell  this  program  to  them  as  a  humanitarian 
venture,"  Horn  said. 

"Labor  \b  partially  responsible  for  the  crea- 
tion of  tbe  hospital  district  in  that  the  elec- 
Uoo  would  not  have  suceeded  without  our 
support,"  he  said. 

Horn  says  he  believes  it  is  his  duty  to  see 
tbat  the  hospital  is  run  for  the  maximum 
benefit  of  the  charity  patients  who  are  the 
re«l  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  hospital 
district. 

Horn  also  has  strong  convictions  aboui  the 
duties  of  the  city  and  county  governments 
and  about  the  responsibilities  of  the  state 
government. 

"We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  create  a 
progresBlve  community  here  If  our  local  gov- 
ernments win  take  the  initiative,"  he  said. 

"Not  all  of  our  problems  have  been  solved. 
We  have  serious  problems  of  chronic  pockets 
of  tinemployment  and  we  have  pockets  of 
powMty. 

"We  have  an  exceedingly  high  crime  rate. 

"We  have  the  growing  menance  of  air  pol- 
lution and  the  serious  problem  of  water  pol- 
lution." 

Horn  said  the  problems  and  reeponsibllities 
of  the  state  government  are  even  more  pro- 
nounced. 

"The  state  must  provide  more  help  for 
urban  residents,  particularly  in  the  aaeas  of 
education,  consumer  protection  and  mass 
transportation,"  be  said. 

"Industrial  safety  also  is  a  prime  need." 

Horn  said  be  considered  the  state  govern- 
ment at  least  25  yecuv  behind  the  times  in 
providing  eosentlal  legislation. 

"The  status  quo  won't  get  the  Job  done  to- 
day— these  are  changing  times  and  the  lead- 
ersblp  must  adjust  to  them,"  he  said. 

Horn  has  publicly  advocated  a  permanent 
registration  voting  program.  In  recent 
months,  he  has  spoken  out  for  Xht  two-party 
system  In  Texas,  which  he  believes  will  ac- 
celerate some  of  the  reform  leglslatton  he 
believes  Is  eesential. 


Like  other  hard -working  civic  leaders  of 
Hoiusixjii.  Horn  is  on  .i  I'i-hour  day  and  a 
seven-day  week  When  he  is  not  attend- 
ing hospitHl  board  meetings,  he  may  be 
found  attending  union  meetings  or  politi- 
c.il    nilhes. 

For  exciinple  Horn  is.  a  member  of  the  board 
of  elders  >t  the  Southminster  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  is  proud  of  the  f,-\ot  that  his 
minister,  the  Rev  J.nik  W.ire.  participated 
HI  the  Valley  farm  workers  march  on  .Austin. 

He  leiurhes  the  junior  cli.s.s  Sunday  school 
iit  his  church  and  is  .As.'^isTant  Scoutmaster  of 
Boy  Seoul  Troop  Number  60.  which  is  SfX)n- 
.sored  by  the  Riverside  Methodi.st  Church. 

■Actually  this  B«y  Scout  work  is  the  most 
rewarding  oi  all  About  once  a  month,  we 
manage  to  make  an  overnight  trip  to  some 
cfimp  site,  and  I  enjoy  ou'.dior  living  as 
much  as  any  of  the  t)oys.'  he  .said. 

Horn  started  in  the  Scout  movement  be- 
cause of  his  sons,  Melvm,  now  21  iuid  about 
to  leave  for  military  service,  and  George, 
a  17-year-oid  senior  at  Stephen  F.  Austin 
High  School  He  js  proud  that  both  of  his 
sons  achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

"They  did  it  on  their  own — I  quit  helping 
alter  they  achieved  second  cla.ss  rank."  he 
said 

Horn  also  is  a  member  of  tlie  board  of 
several  organi7ations,  including  Harris 
County  Equal  Opportunity  Organization,  the 
United  Fund,  the  Texas  Bill  of  Rights 
Foundation,  and  the  Council  of  Human 
Relations. 

He  also  has  served  lus  a  precinct  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Party  during  elections,  as 
a  member  of  the  H.irris  County  Democratic 
Executive  Committee,  and  as  a  member  of 
a  Harris  County  Grand  Jury 

In  1952.  he  was  one  of  the  Democratic 
Party  delegat<^   to  the  national  convention. 

Horn  receives  $12,000  a  year  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Harris  County  AFL-CIO. 
He  still  carries  a  card  in  the  electrical  union, 
and  claims  he  could  still  m;ike  a  living  as 
an  electrician. 

When  he  was  serving  on  the  bargaining 
committee  of  the  electrical  union  here,  he 
won   the  respect  of  several  contractors. 

Horn  is  a  totigh  man  to  deal  with,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  1.=  a  sincere  and 
dedicated  man.'  one  of  -hese  contractors 
said  recently 

Although  Horn  wa.s  born  in  Montclaire. 
N.J  .  he  graduated  from  Reagan  High  School 
here,  and  considers  himself  a  Houstonlan. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Houston, 
mostly  at  night  over  a  slx-yeiir  period,  and 
lacks  about  30  hours  to  receive  a  degree  in 
electrical  engineering 

He  hopes  that  his  two  sons,  and  his  daugh- 
ter. Sharon,  a  9-year-old  student  at  Peck 
Elementary,  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
college  program  that  has  eluded  him. 

Horn  doesn't  see  much  of  his  family  these 
days.  The  union  meetings,  the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  the  hospital  board  take  up  most 
of  ills  spare  time. 

However,  when  the  Horns  get  together  as 
a  family  unit.  It  Is  likely  to  be  an  outdoor 
trip.  Mrs.  Horn,  who  teaches  mathematics 
In  a  Junior  high  school  here,  is  interested  in 
anthropology 

Currently,  the  Horns  are  excavating  an 
Indian  mound  on  the  shores  of  Clear  Creek 
south  of  Houston.  They  believe  it  is  a 
Tonkawa  mound,  erected  by  a  migrant  tribe 
which  overflowed  into  Texas  from  Louisiana 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Horn  shares  most  of  her  husband's 
enthusiasms,  but  draws  the  line  at  his  love 
of  bicycling.  A  family  anecdote  Involves  the 
time  Mr.  and  Mr.  Horn  rented  a  tandem 
bicycle.  They  ended  up  pushing  It  more 
than  they  pedaled  It. 

"I'm  willing  to  hike  for  15  miles  any  time — 
but  no  more  bicycles  for  me."  she  said. 


The  American  Soldier  of  Jewish  Faith 
in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlic 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  fighting  in 
■Vietnam  are  eagerly  doing  their  duty 
there  as  they  do  everywhere. 

One  of  these  men  ic  Col.  Melvin  Garten 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  article  about 
Colonel  Garten  from  the  October  13, 
1966,  edition  of  the  American  Examiner: 
Colonel  Garten — Heroic  Jewish  Viktnam 
Fighter 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 

Washington. — Men  like  Col.  Meivm 
Garten  are  annoyed  by  allegations  that  Jews 
are  Inadequately  involved  in  the  Viet  Nam 
war.  He  is  a  living  proof  that  this  charge, 
made  by  self-styled  super-patriots  is  un- 
founded. 

Col.  Garten.  44.  is  a  patient  at  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Hospital.  He  is  recovering 
from  wounds  sustained  near  Tuy  Hoa.  Viet 
Nam,  where  he  commanded  a  battalion  of 
paratroopers.  He  left  a  foot  and  a  portion 
of  his  leg  in  "Viet  Nam. 

General  orders  No.  3096.  Headquarters.  U.S. 
Army,  'Viet  Nam,  described  the  reasons  for 
the  award  of  the  Second  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to 
Garten's  Silver  Star.  The  citation  described 
how  Garten  "dispatched  the  battalion's 
anti-tank  platoon  to  clear  a  section  of  the 
road  north  of  Tuy  Hoa.  One  vehicle  of  this 
platoon  struck  a  mine,  destroying  the  vehicle 
and  injuring  two  men  seriously." 

Garten,  "knowing  the  road  to  be  mined. 
moved  forward  with  the  security  element  of 
a  recovery  crew  to  personally  survey  the  area 
and  make  an  estimate  of  the  situation.  At  a 
point  two  kilometers  short  of  the  point 
where  the  first  vehicle  struck  the  mine.  Col- 
onel Garten's  vehicle  hit  another  non-metal- 
lic mine  that  had  been  cleverly  planted  in  a 
cut  in  the  road.  The  blast  was  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  the  vehicle  wfis  hurled  into  the 
air.  ripping  It  virtually  In  half,  and  injuring 
all  occupants" 

Garten  "suffered  severe  injuries  on  both 
legs,  and  a  concussion  that  left  him  in  a 
ooma.  Garten  had  insisted  in  moving  to  a 
dangeirous  ■vantage  jKtint  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  he  could  have  remained  behind 
without  fear  of  censure.  Garten's  thought 
prior  to  becoming  unconscious  was  for  the 
welfare  of  the  other  wounded.  His  unim- 
p>eachable  valor  against  a  hostile  force  was 
in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
military  service  and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
himself,  his  unit,  and  the  United  States 
Army." 

A  Lieutenant  Colonel  at  the  time  the 
action  occuf'red,  Garten  was  shortly  there- 
after promoted  to  full  Colonel. 

Reflecting  as  a  Jew  and  as  a  professional 
soldier,  the  Colonel  said  it  was  a  fact  that 
shotild  be  realized  by  now  that  Jews,  no 
more  and  no  less  than  other  Americans,  are 
struggling  and  dying  in  the  Delta,  high- 
lands, Jungles,  and  swamps  of  Viet  Nam. 
They  can  be  found  in  Gartens  own  lOlst 
Airborne  rJivlsion — or  the  First  Infantry,  the 
First  Cavalry,  and  other  combat  units. 

Capt.  Samuel  Sobel,  U.S.  Navy  Chaplain. 
knows  where  some  other  Jews  can  be  located. 
They  are  Interred  in  fresh  graves  at  Arling-  ! 
ton    National    Cemetery.     Rabbi    Sobcl    lia.s 
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recited  the  Jewish  memorial  service  over  the 
rpinains  of  a  number  of  young  Marines  who 
met  death  in  Viet  Nam. 

B.jth  Garten  and  Uie  Chaplain  are  aware 
tli.u  Jews  are  a  normal  part  of  the  fabric  of 
the  American  military  force  that  is  fighting, 
;us  ordered,  by  the  administration  and  chain 
of  command.  They  have  their  own  private 
.'cehngs  but  leave  to  civilians,  the  political 
debate  over  the  wisdom  of  the  wax  and 
America's  controversial  and  increasing  esca- 
lation. 

Garten,  interviewed  in  his  modest  hos- 
pital room,  feels  that  todays  army  no  longer 
sees  Jews  as  "Jews"  but  as  individuals 
Judged  on  their  merit  as  men.  He  does  not 
like  the  idea  of  attributing  group  charac- 
teristics to  Jews,  whether  they  are  in  or 
out  of  uniform. 

Computers  are  not  yet  programmed  to 
provide  such  information  but  an  Army  rec- 
ords clerk  thought  it  possible  that  Garten 
Is  today  the  most  often  wounded  and  deco- 
rated Colonel  presently  in  service.  Garten 
was  wounded  several  times  during  World 
War  II.  twice  in  Korea,  and  somehow  expects 
to  continue  his  duty  despite  the  serious 
wounds  he  has  suffered  in  Viet  Nam. 

A  graduate  of  Brooklyn's  De Witt  Clinton 
High  School.  Garten  ciune  from  a  background 
that  some  might  not  link  with  distinguished 
military  service.  Gartens  father  struggled  to 
make  a  living  in  the  ladies  dress  Industry. 
Garten  took  a  mercantile  course  at  C.C.N."i'. 
In  1942.  he  Joined  the  armv.  He  worked 
his  way  up  to  sergeant  and  then  won  a  com- 
mission at  the  rigorous  pariitroop  officers 
school  at  Fort  Benning. 

As  a  platoon  leader  with  the  llth  Airborne 
Division.  Garten  saw  action  in  New  Guinea 
Okinawa,  Leyte,  and  Luzon.  For  heroism' 
and  wounds  sustained,  the  young  Ueutenant 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  Bronze  Star  Air 
Medal,  Presidential  Citation,  and  the  Purple 
Heart  with  Three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

On  two  occasions.  Garten  wiped  out  Japa- 
nese machine  gun  nests  in  single-handed 
actions.  When  his  companv  was  pinned 
down  by  intense  fire  and  a  machine  gun  crew 
knocked  out.  Garten  manned  the  gun  him- 
self while  directing  defense  against  fanatical 
attacks.  A  withdrawal  had  to  be  made  But 
Garten  stayed  behind  to  provide  coverine 
fire.  ^ 

Garten  participated  in  the  daring  para- 
troop  raid  to  liberate  the  notorious  Los  Banos 
prison  camp  in  the  Philippines. 

During  the  tense  days  of  the  Berlin  airlift 
in  the  late  ^O's.  Garten  found  hlmaeU  a 
captain  commanding  an  alerted  company  of 
the  First  Infantry.  By  1952  he  was  under 
Gen.  James  Van  Fleet,  assaulting  hills  In 
Korea.  In  Leyte.  Japanese  bullets  pierced  his 
stomiich  and  hips.  But  those  injuries  and 
shoulder  wounds  incurred  on  Luzon  had  long 
since  healed.  In  the  Korean  hills  he  again 
bled  from  enemy  fire,  this  time  leg  wounds 
Garten's  role  in  the  capture  of  a  cruel 
Korean  hilltop  won  him  the  Distinguished 
Service.  Medal,  other  decorations  include 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  various  commendation 
ribbons,  assorted  clusters,  and  so  forth  But 
the  ribbons  do  not  tell  the  full  story. 

After  Korea,  Garten  graduated  from  Port 
Braggs  "Green  Beret"  special  forces  school 
Assignments  took  him  to  such  places  as  the 
Congo,  Mauretania,  Ethiopia,  Germany  Ene- 
land— even  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  Saudi  Arabia  Garten  became  the  first 
American  Jewish  army  officer  to  vUlt  Jlddah 
Riyadh.  Dhahran— even  the  outskirts  of 
sacred  Mecca.  Ethiopia  brought  him  in  pro- 
fessional contact  with  IsraeU  army  officers. 
.  ^^^^='1  "***  ^  England  as  an  exchange  officer 
in  1958.  Garten  found  himself  atUched  to  the 
same  "Bed  Beret"  British  paratroop  unlt^the 
I6th  Airborne  Brigade— that  served  IntPales- 
tine  ten  years  before.  Learning  that  he  was 
a  Jew,  the  British  troopers  insisted  that 
Garten,  as  a  token  of  personal  esteem,  wear 
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their  Red   Beret.     r.S    authorities  r.pprovcd 
the  unorlhodo.\   uniform  improvisation 

Garten  feels  that  his  Jewish  instincts  in.-Ht 
be  best  manifested  by  his  regard  for  educa- 
tion. He  saw  to  it  that  both  his  sons  learned 
Hebrew  and  celebrated  Bar  Mitzvah  rites  m 
an  army  chapel.  He  is  proud  that  Allan  16 
is^  at  Phillips  Academy.  Andover.  Mass..  and 
that  Jeffrey,  19.  is  at  Dartmouth— both  on 
scholarships,  and  partly  financed  by  their 
own  part-time  labor, 

Garten's  immediate  hope  is  to  get  out  or 
Walter  Reed  with  a  suitable  artificial  leg  u, 
re.sume  duty  perhaps  training  troops  at 
Fort  Bragg,  But  ujKm  retirement  he  would 
like  to  vi,-;'   h.r.m  with  his  wife,  Ruth, 
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Negro  Songwriters  in  Top  Ranks  of 
American  Music 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  millions 
of  Citizens  of  the  United  States— and  the 
world— have  come  to  consider  as  among 
their  favorites  such  songs  as  "The  Saint 
Louis  Blues."    "Mood   Indigo,"   "Honey- 
suckle  Rose."   and    "When   Its    Sleepy 
Time  Down  South."     These,  and  other 
popular   pieces   of   music,   have   helped 
make   modem   American  music   known 
and  appreciated  throughout  the  world 
These  songs  are  the  products  of  Amer- 
ica's Negro  composers — the  great  W,  C 
Handy,  Ixiuis  Armstrong.  Ford  Dabney 
and  the  many  others  who  have  done  so 
much  to  make  American  jazz  universal 
and    current    throughout    the   globe    in 
concert  hall  as  well  as  in  dance  hall.  And 
we  all  recall  the  many  marching  bands 
which    played    "I'm    Just    WUd    About 
Harry"  during  the  inaugural  parade  of 
1949. 

The  New  York  Amsterdam  News,  a 
leading  Negro  newspaper  in  the  Nation 
has  published  an  article  detailing  some 
of  the  contributions  of  our  Nation's 
Negro  composers. 

It  merits  reading  by  all,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ASCAP  Hahs  Negroes:  SoNcwRrrERS  in  Top 

Raivks  as  Creators  of  Our  Music 

I  By  Jack  Yellen.  member  of  ASCAP  board  of 

directors) 

J.^^r^'^J'  J^"^'''  *  "°t«^  American 
«)ngwTiter  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Society 
Of  Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers  since 
1951,  turned  to  music  in  1917  after  a  career 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Buffalo  Courier  A  few 
AL/^/'^°"^  ^^^  ^  "Happy  Days  Are  Here 
Again  ,  Down  By  the  O-Hi-O".  "I  Wonder 
What  s  Become  of  Sally".  "Ain't  She  Sweet  " 
and    Hard  Hearted  Hannah".) 

One  door  to  fame  and  fortune  which  the 
American  Negro  has  opened  by  himself  with- 
out help  from  freedom  marchers,  the  irai  or 
Natlcmal  Guardsmen,  la  the  portal  leading 
Into  the  wonderful  World  of  Music.  Neither 
racist  nor  bigot  has  been  able  to  resUt  the 
charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast "  exuding 


.n..m  the  Negro's  spirituals,  blues  and  j.izz 
which  have  made  the  music-not  onlv  of 
America    but    of   all    the    world -what    it    * 

Nowhere  is  there  more  substantial  evid»nce 
Of  the  warm  welcome  accorded  the  Negro 
wnlers  ol  popular  songs,  and  also  of  con- 
certos and  symphonies,  than  in  tlie  member- 
ship of  the  American  Society  of  Compoeers 
Authors  and  Publishers.  All  but  a  verTfew 
Amer.cn  Negro  composers  and  Ivrui-^  are 
enrolled  in  A.SCAP.  and  the  Sucietv 'b^.i^t* 
as  proudlv  and  loudly  of  William  c'  Handv 
Louis  Armstn-ng,  James  Weldon  Johnson" 
\Villi;un  Grant  Still.  Shelton  Brooks  .uid  Fats 
Uahcr  a.s  it  docs  o!  Victor  Berber!,  George 
Gershwin.  Irving  Beriin.  Cole  Porter.  Rudolf 
i-riml.  Hammerstcin  and  Rodgers.  Jerome 
Kern  and  l^rner  and  Loewe 

When  A.SCAP  was  founded  fifty  vt-ars  ago 
ltd  chi.rter  members  included  Dr  James  Wel- 
don Johnson  and  Dr,  Harrv  T  Burleigh  two 
Negroes  who  had  alre.ady  achieved  doctorates 
of  music  and  won  high  recognition  in  the 
held  of  symphonic  and  concert  music  Dr 
John.son  had  attained  such  prominence  as  a 
musicologist.  Journalist,  poet  and  educator 
that  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed 
him  to  the  diplomatic  corps  as  a  consul  Dr 
Burleigh  toured  the  concert  halls  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  and  was  twice 
honored  with  summons  to  command  perform- 
ances for  King  Edward  VII  in  London  He 
IS  best  remembered  as  the  composer  of  Deep 
River",  perhaps  the  greatest  spiritual  of  all 
time. 

When  the  emancipation  came,   the  Negro 
starved  for  education  and   culture    w.as  not 
content   with   becoming  a   banjo-plunker  or 
plano-pounder  but  reached  out   for  perfec- 
tion In  the  highest  types  of  music      Within 
two  decades  after  the  guns  of  the  Civil  War 
were  silenced.  Negroes  were  enrolled  in  con- 
servatories, studying  the  great  masters  and 
displaying  a   talent   for   composing   and   ar- 
ranging symphonies  and  concertos.     At   the 
same   time,   these  same   talented    men    were 
composing  songs  in  the  popular  idiom    some 
of  which  became  tremendous  hits.    The  emi- 
nent Dr.  James  Weldon  Johnson  Joined  his 
younger  brother.  J.  Rosamond  Johnson    in 
UTitlng  "Under  the  Bamboo  Tree  ".  a  popular 
hit   sixty   years   ago   and    still    oft -heard    on 
radio  and  TV  today.    James  P.  Johnson,  com- 
poser of    "Symphonle  Harlem"  and  "African 
DrijmB'.  laid  aside  his  sonatas,  ojjerettas  and 
ballets  to  write  the  sensational  '•Charleston" 
which  set  off  the  dancing  craze  in  the  Roar- 
ing  Twenties.      His    "Old    Fashioned    Love" 
was  almost  as  big  a  hit  at  the  same  time. 

Other  Negro  composers,  such  as  William 
Grant  Still,  confined  their  efforts  to  the  clas- 
sical arena.  Dr.  Still,  winner  of  several  fel- 
lowships and  holder  of  many  honorarv  de- 
grees, dipped  into  the  realm  of  popular  music 
to  arrange  and  conduct  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision, but  refhained  steadfast  to  his  loftier 
ambitions.  He  was  the  first  Negro  in  the 
United  States  to  conduct  a  major  symphony 
orchestra  when  he  held  the  baton  in  a  cotw 
cert  given  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl  bv  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic.  Among  the  "works  of 
this  prolific  composer  are  four  symphonies 
tliree  ballets,  several  symphonic  poems  and  a 
wealth  of  chamber  music  and  concert  music 
and  concert  songs. 

Julia  Perry  is  one  of  the  outstanding  wom- 
en composers  In  ASCAP.  After  earning  a  mas- 
ter of  music  degree  at  Westminster  Choir  Col- 
lege, she  was  awarded  a  scholarship  in  op- 
eratic conducting  at  Juilliard.  served  as  coach 
In  the  opera  workshop  at  Columbia  University 
and  studied  in  Prance  where  she  won  first 
prize  with  a  violin  sonata.  Her  compositions 
include  two  operas,  a  symphony,  ballet  scores 
and  choral  and  chamber  music. 

But  the  Negro's  most  forceful  impact  has 
been  on  the  music  of  the  masses.  Without 
his  unique  contribution  our  nation's  popular 
songs  might  still  be  the  drab  imitations  of 
the  old  British  and  Teutonic  tunes  that  the 
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earty  »ettler8  broiight  to  the  shores  of  New 
England  and  Virginia  and  transported  across 
the  Appalachians,  wboae  echoes  are  stUI  heard 
In  the  current  eo-called  folk-songs.  It  was 
the  Southland's  slave,  singing  his  sorrows  in 
the  cotton  flelds,  who  eventually  flavored 
American  music  with  new  refreshing  in- 
gredients. Stephen  Poster  captured  the  es- 
sence of  the  music  bom  on  the  plantations 
and  gave  It  to  the  North's  minstrels,  and  the 
white  man's  children  learned  to  sing  "Old 
T^Vu  At  Home",  "Massa's  In  the  Cold  Cold 
Ground"  and  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  from 
■ongbooks  in  their  schoolrooms. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  how  one  of  the 
early  slaves  may  have  cajoled  his  master  into 
letting  him  have  a  broken-down  old  banjo  on 
which  he  learned  to  strum  chords  and  Im- 
provise melodies;  or  how  he  managed  to  ob- 
tain a  pair  of  shoes  in  which  he  Imitated  the 
white  man's  clog  dance  and  evolved  from  ti 
the  graceful  soft-shoe  shuf&e  and  tap  dance 
which  culminated  in  the  artistry  of  Bill  Rob- 
inson. And  one  can  picture  the  first  colored 
porter  mopping  the  floor  In  an  empty  saloon 
In  the  early  dawn,  surreptitiously  fingering 
the  keys  of  a  battered  piano,  excitedly  dis- 
covering the  chords  and  eventually  learning 
to  play  with  a  new  syncopated  beat  called  rag- 
time—with  which  Irving  Berlin  started  on 
the  road  to  success. 

Certain  it  Is  that  the  Negro  had  to  get 
his  musical  education  the  hard  way,  as  did 
the  inunort&l  Bill  Handy.  Handy  was  born 
In  1873  In  a  shacktown  called  Florence,  Ala- 
bama. His  father  was  a  clerygman,  and  so 
waa  his  grandfather,  in  slave  days.  He  got 
bis  early  schooling  at  home  and  became  a 
achool  teacher.  To  eke  out  a  livelihood  he 
worked  In  the  Iron  mines.  Music  was  his 
love  and  a  b«at-up  comet  became  his  in- 
•trument.  Not  content  with  playing  It  by 
ear.  h«  somehow  managed  to  learn  to  read 
music.  He  played  with  a  small  group  of  col- 
ored musidana  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair 
In  1803,  and  his  comet  solo  brought  him  a 
Job  and  featured  biUing  with  Mahara's  Mln- 
■trela.  Handy  became  an  expert  orchestral 
arranger,  and  he  was  always  glad  to  share 
what  he  learned  with  the  growing  number  of 
colored  musicians  hungering  for  musical  edu- 
cation. He  worked  arduously  for  their  wel- 
fare and  progress  in  the  formation  of  the 
National  Association  of  Negro  Musicians  and 
of  the  National  Association  of  Anrbericaji 
Oosnpoaers  and  Conductors. 

But  to  compose  was  Bill  Handy's  greatest 
ambition,  and  he  began  early  in  bis  ca- 
reer to  write  Instrxunentals  and  songs  with 
an  Individuality  that  quickly  won  him  the 
admiration  of  fellow-musicians  and  the 
pUudlta  of  the  public.  "Beale  Street 
Blue*".  "Memphis  Blues",  "Harlem  Blues" 
and,  above  all,  "St.  Louis  Blues"  brought 
him  the  v«U-mented  title  of  "Father  of  the 
Blues."  Ha  gave  the  laments  of  his  perse- 
cuted brethren  a  format  and  Interpretation 
which  lifted  them  to  the  heights  of  musical 
composition.  The  sound  of  "St.  Louis 
Blues"  has  been  heard  in  .<;yTnphony  con- 
eerts  tn  Carnegie  Hall  and  in  other  classic 
centers  all  over  the  world. 

"TTie  death  of  William  Christopher  Handy. 
or  BUI.  as  be  preferred  to  be  called  ".  ASCAF 
President  Stanley  Adams  said  recently,  "has 
left  a  vacant  chair  in  our  ranks  that  no 
one  will  ever  fill.  Many  of  our  famous  mem- 
bers enjoy  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
thetr  colleagues.  Bill  Handy's  innate  gen- 
tUlty.  ktadllneea  and  modesty  won  him  a 
love  that  Is  earned  by  very  few." 

Blind  In  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Bill  de- 
voted himself  to  the  W.  C.  Handy  Fund  for 
the  colored  bUnd.  At  his  death  there  was 
nuraming  all  over  the  nation,  particularly 
in  dtles  where  he  had  Uved  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. In  Memphis  a  school  honors  him 
and  a  public  square  was  dedicated  to  his 
mamory.  ASCAF  was  privileged  to  partid- 
pat«  tn  the  erection  at  the  Handy  monu- 
ment of  which  Memfihts  Is  so  proud. 


With  the  spread  of  the  music  hall  and  the 
advent  of  the  vaudeville  theatre  in  the  Span- 
ish-American VfjLT  era,  the  Negi^o  achieved  a 
new  status  as  an  entertainer.  White  min- 
strels in  bl.ack-face  had  boen  portraying  him, 
sometimes  not  too  flatteringly,  on  the  stage. 
The  Negro  undertook  to  give  tlie  public  the 
real  aiaicle  instead  of  an  imitation.  Out- 
standing was  the  unforgettable  Bert  Wil- 
liams, of  the  team  of  WilU.ini.s  and  Walker, 
who  bec.-xme  a  highly  p<ipul.ir  attraction  in 
vaudeville  and  then  starred  in  their  own  all- 
Negro  musical  renies  which  triumphantly 
toured  the  United  .States  and  Great  Britain. 
In  London,  one  of  these  revues.  "In  Da- 
homey," was  chosen  to  ^ve  a  command  per- 
formance for  King  Edward  VII. 

When  the  dapper  Walker  was  incapacitated, 
Bert  Wllliims  went  on  fts  a  sinijle  act  and 
became  one  of  the  liiH:hest-.saIar:ed  perform- 
ers in  vaudeville  He  later  starred  in  the 
famed  Ziegfeld  Follies  for  rrumy  ye.irs.  Wil- 
liams wTote  many  of  the  comedy  songs  he 
s.-uie;  With  unrivalled  success.  Substantially 
wealthy  at  his  death,  this  dignified  musician- 
singer  left  a  magnificent  library  of  literature, 
history  and  phU(5sophy  in  his  stately  iiome  in 
H.ir'.em. 

Other  Negroes  following  in  the  foot.^teps 
of  Williams  and  Walker  in  vaudeville  needed 
songs,  and  they  got  them  from  writers  of 
their  own  racial  origin.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  was  Wild  Marion  Cook,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Bill  Handy.  Cook,  educated  in  Ober- 
lln  College,  began  as  a  student  of  serious 
mus;c  and  became  a  m.a.stcr  of  the  violin. 
He  studied  in  Eurof>c  under  Joachim  and, 
later  in  thi.5  country,  under  Anton  Dvorak. 
His  first  composing  wa.s  for  an  all-Negro  show 
titled  "Clorindy."  which  had  a  successful 
run  in  the  New  York  Casino  in  1898.  He 
then  wrote  the  .scores  for  Wllll?.ms  and  Walk- 
er, Inrl'Kitng  the  music  for  "In  Dahomey." 
Two  of  his  many  songs  were  the  big  popular 
hits  of  that  era.  "Bon  Bon  Buddy"  and  "Lov- 
ey  Joe."  His  son.  W.  Mercer  Cook,  holder  of 
several  university  degrees  and  winner  of  a 
number  of  fellowships,  became  professor  of 
Romance  languages  In  How.ard  University. 
He  ha.s  written  m.iny  book.s  on  the  history 
of  the  Neero  and  wa.<!  decorated  by  the  Hai- 
tian government.  Reflecting  the  musical 
gifts  he  inherited  from  his  father — and  from 
his  mother,  Abble  Mitchell,  the  concert  sing- 
er— he  has  wTitt«n  many  popular  songs,  nota- 
bly "Stop  the  Sim,  Stop  the  Moon"  and  "Is  I 
in  Love,  I  Is".  Like  lus  father,  he  became 
a  member  of  ASCAP. 

Another  prominent  flgt;re  who  took  many 
a  bow  when  the  spotlight  was  turned  on  the 
Negro  composer  and  entertainer  in  the  early 
1900'8  was  the  versatile  J.  Ro.samond  John- 
son, who  forsook  his  early  carter  in  classical 
music  for  vaudeville  and  tne  popular  musi- 
cal stage.  He  wrote  songs  for  and  acted  In 
successful  Negro  revvies  which  produced  some 
of  the  most  remembered  hits  of  that  era.  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  remarkable  career, 
which  brougiit  him  eriunl  popularity  in  Eng- 
land, he  played  in  "Porpy  and  Bess,"  "Mam- 
bas  Daughters, "  and  "Cabin  in  the  Sky." 
Old-timers  recall  nostalgically  his  perform- 
ance in  the  Cole  and  Johnson  revue.  In  which 
he  introduced  his  'Under  the  Bamboo  Tree ', 
"My  Castle  on  the  Nile  "  and  'Congo  Love 
Song". 

But  it  was  In  the  Roaring  T-wenties — the 
Jazz  Age  of  bobby-sox,  speak-easies.  bath-tub 
gin  and  Scott  Fitzgerald — that  the  Negro 
songwriter  and  musician  took  over  and  really 
rocked  the  popular  music  world.  "St.  Louis 
Blues"  and  "Charleston  "  became  twin  na- 
tional athems.  Jazz,  born  in  St.  Louis 
zoomed  into  Gargantuan  stature,  and  wi'h 
giant  steps  via  Chicago  stormed  into  Harlem 
and  nearby  Broadway.  White  songwriters, 
musicians  and  singers  rushed  uptown  to  lis- 
ten and  learn.  In  the  Cotton  Club,  Connie's 
Inn.  the  Savoy  and  other  hot  spots  they 
heard  Cab  Calloway  singing  his  "Minnie  the 
Jioocher  "  and  "Zaz  Zuh  Zaz",  Duke  Ellington 


playing  his  "Solitude",  Mood  Indigo",  "So- 
phisticated Lady"  and  other  melodiously-rich 
songs  which  stamped  htm  as  one  of  America's 
top-notch  popular  composers,  while  Count 
Basle  drove  the  dancers  Into  a  frenzy  with 
his  "One  O'clock  Jump".  In  the  band  of 
Fletcher  Henderson,  another  composer,  the 
boys  from  Broadway  got  their  first  earftil  of 
Louis  (Satchmo)  Armstrong's  comet.  And 
they  heard  Mamie  Smith,  Trlxie  Smith, 
Bessie  Smith,  BlUie  Holiday  and  Ethel 
Waters  singing  with  a  new  rhythm  in  a  new 
style  far  different  from  what  they  were  ac- 
customed to. 

The  white  writers  listened  Intently  and 
went  back  to  Tin  Pan  Alley  to  imitate,  which 
some  did  quite  successfully.  The  publishers 
hurried  to  sign  contracts  and  give  advances 
to  colored  composers.  One  of  these  was 
Maceo  Pinkard,  who  prospered  on  the  royal- 
ties from  "Sweet  Georgia  Brown",  "Them 
Thar  Eyes",  "Gimme  a  LltUe  Kiss,  Will  Ya — 
Huh?"  and  numerous  other  hits.  Another 
was  Thomas  (Fats)  Waller,  who  started  as  a 
boy  organist  in  the  church  of  which  his 
father  was  pastor.  He  played  the  piano  In 
small  night  clubs,  the  organ  in  small  and 
palatial  motion-picture  houses,  made  records 
and  piano  rolls,  played  vaudeville  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, and  appeared  In  Hollywood  movies. 
He  finally  teamed  up  'with  Andy  Razaf,  and 
together  they  wrote  Satchmo  Armstrong's 
"Honeysuckle  Rose",  "Alnt  Misbehavln"  and 
"Keeping  Out  of  Mischief". 

Andy  Razaf's  real  name  Is  Andreamenen- 
tanla  Paul  Razaflnkerlefo.  He  was  born 
a  Grand  Duke;  Queen  Ranavalone  HI  of 
Madagascar  was  his'Wint,  He  started  out 
to  be  a  poet  and  authoKbut  turned  to  song- 
wrltlng  with  great  sucdtss.  He  wrote  the 
lyrics  for  "Blackbirds  of  1630,"  which  had  a 
long  run  on  Broadway,  and  several  other 
colored  musical  shows.  HlAilst  of  hits,  one 
of  the  most  impressive  in  tfce  ASCAP  cata- 
log, includes  "Spoetn' ".  "Siompln'  at  the 
Savoy",  "Make  Believe  Ballrdjm",  "My  Fate 
Is  in  Your  Hands",  "Knock  Jpe  a  Kiss"  and 
"12th  Street  Rag". 

In  Chicago,  where  12th  Strieet  -was  as  fer- 
tile musically  as  Lenox  Avenge,  music  pub- 
lisher Will  Rosslter  had  alp^dy  made  a  for- 
tune on  two  songs  he  aje^lred  from  a  col- 
ored youth  named  Shelfton  Brooks  who  wrote 
both  words  and  musl^  The  first  was  "Some 
of  Th^sa^ays",  thp-fcther  "Darktown  Strut- 
ters' Bairv~  Aii«*«fier  publisher  garnered  his 
"Walkln'  the  Dog". 

Among  the  young  white  composers  who 
frequented  the  hot  spots  of  Harlem  were 
the  already  famous  George  Gershwin  and  a 
novice  named  Harold  Arlen,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  visits  had  consider- 
able Influence  on  their  subsequent  composi- 
tions. It  was  soon  thereafter  that  Gersh- 
win wrote  his  classic  "Rhapsody  in  Blue". 
Arlen  grabbed  an  opportunity  to  'write  the 
music  for  a  Cotton  Club  revue,  and  out  of  It 
came  "Stormy  Weather".  "I  Love  a  Parade  " 
and  "I've  Got  the  World  on  a  String".  Most 
of  his  music  has  been  characterized  as  a 
blending  of  the  Negro's  music  with  Arlen's 
Hebrew  musical  heritage.  It  may  well  be 
so.     Israel  Is  not  far  from  Africa. 

Jimmy  McHugh,  another  of  ASCAP'.s  top 
composers,  does  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
his  debt  to  Harlem  for  the  rhythmic  inspira- 
tion of  "I  Can't  Give  You  Anything  But 
Love,  Baby  ",  "Dlgga,  Dtgga,  Doo',  "On  the 
Sunny  Side  of  the  Street  ",  "I'm  in  the  Mood 
for  Love"  and  others  of  his  numerous  stand- 
ard hits. 

Only  a  volun-'noi:3  book  could  record  the 
Negro's  accomplishments  in  music  In  the 
century  since  his  emancipation,  but  no 
treatise  on  the  subject  could  be  complete 
without  mention  of  Langston  Hughes,  a 
distinguished  poet,  author  and  playwright, 
whose  poems,  "Freedom  Road"  and  "Songs 
to  the  Dark  'Virgin",  have  been  set  to  concert 
music,  wrote  the  lyrics  for  the  musical  ver- 
sion of  "Street  Scene"  and  the  libretti  of 
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"Troubled    Island"    and    "The 


the    operivs 
Barrier.  " 

And  more  than  passing  mention  must  be 
made  of  Eubie  Blake  and  Noble  Sissle  who. 
If  they  had  written  nothing  else,  rate  a  large 
laurel  for  "I'm  Just  Wild  About  Harry". 
They  wTote  many  more  great  songs,  particu- 
larly for  the  musical  re\ues  titled  "Shuffie 
Alohi,'  and  "Blackbirds."  A  star  attraction 
as  a  \audeviIlo  team,  both  enlisted  in  the 
First  World  War  and  eventuullv  became 
meniber.s  ol  the  famous  3G9th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment B;ind  headed  by  Lt.  James  Reese 
Enirop^,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  his  band 
music  look  the  ache  out  of  the  Infantry- 
man's corns,  and  made  marching  a  pleasure 
At  Eu-ope's  death.  Sissie  was  commissioned 
•and  replaced  him.  Blake  toured  with  the 
U.SO.  for  five  years  In  the  Second  World 
War.  Sif.'ile  became  President  of  the  Negro 
Actor.s  Guild. 

One  o!  the  most  popular  younger  writers 
of  /iSCA"^  is  Jamaica-born  Walter  Bishop. 
Who  is  a  director  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Authors  .-^nd  Composers  (AGACi  and  active 
in  its  adniimstraiion.  He  got  his  first  musi- 
cal training  in  a  Federal  music  project,  then 
entered  New  York  Univer&itv.  After  serving 
in  the  A,'my  in  World  War  II.  he  began  his 
career  as  a  songwriter  and  clicked  with  "The 
Devil  Sat  Down  and  Cried".  Others  that 
followed  are  "It's  a  Military  Secret ".  "Swing. 
Brother.  Swing  "  and  "Bop  Goes  My  Heart". 
Wh?n  asked  for  a  complete  list  of  the 
Negro  songwriters  in  ASCAP,  President  Stan- 
ley Adams  replied  that  this  was  impossible 
"since  in  our  records  we  do  not  identify  our 
members  by  race  or  creed.  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  royalty  checks  that  go  out  to  mem- 
bers who  I  happen  to  know  are  colored  are 
quite  sizeable,  and  I  w^lsh  them  all  more  hits 
and  bigger  checks.  And  I  might  add  that  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  a  collaborator  of  Pats 
Waller,  a  great  composer  and  a  delightful 
associ  ite  " 

Never,  since  the  advent  of  ragtime.  Jazz 
and  the  blues,  has  the  impact  of  the  Negro 
composer's  n.elody  and  rhythm  on  the  cur- 
rent popular  nn.sical  scene  been  as  obvious 
and  as  pot<>nt  as  it  is  today.  Tlie  beat  of 
Elvis  Presley's  rock-and-roll  was  born,  as  he 
was,  down  South.  Out  of  it  came  the  rhyth- 
mic tidal  wave  of  the  Beatles  and  their  "imi- 
tators which  has  swept  into  everv  corner  of 
the  globe. 

Anyone  wh,j  remembers  the  Harlem  of  the 
Roaring  Twenti  ,  will  re<-ognize  in  the  frug 
and  its  kindred  dances  so  popular  with  to- 
day's teen-agers— and  the  socially  elite  Jet 
Set — the  head-shaking  and  hip-swinging  of 
the  fiery  chorus  girls  who  Introduced  it  in 
the  Cotton  Club  revues.  Likewise  the  sing- 
ing stvpe  of  the  present-day  recording  stars, 
white  as  well  as  colored,  bears  an  tmmlstak- 
able  resemblance  to  the  spiritual  vocal  nu- 
ances while  Ethel  Waters,  Ella  Fitzgerald 
Sarah  Vaughan.  Nat  Cole  and  Harry  Bela- 
fonte  injected  into  their  renditions  of  popu- 
lar ballads. 

And  it  takes  no  r'usicologist  to  discern  in 
the  following  partial  list  of  Negro  composers 
and  their  cont-ibutions  the  debt  owed  them 
by  their  colleagues  not  only  in  the  United 
Statei  but  all  over  the  world. 

Louis  Armstrong;  "Ol'  Man  Mose",  'Sugar 
Foot  Stomp." 

BeniUe  Benjamin:  "I  Don't  Want  to  Set 
the  World  on  Fire".  "Oh.  What  It  Seemed  to 
Be." 

M.i.garet  Bonds:  "Five  Spirituals",  "Ballad 
of  ihp  Brown  King",  "The  Negro  Speaks  of 
River..  '.     Peter.  Go  Ring  Dem  Bells." 

Harry  Brooks:  "What  Did  I  Do  to  Be  So 
Black    and  B.-oe?".   "Ain't  Misbehavln'" 

J  Trim  Brymn:  "Please  (Go  Way  and)  Let 
Me  Sleep".  "Shout,  Sister,  Shout  " 

Bei  ny  Carter:  "Blues  in  My  Heart".  "Cow 
Cow  Eoogie".  "Key  Largo." 

Charles  Carpenter:  "You  Can  Depend  on 
Me  ,   "A  Lover  Is  Blue",  "Now  You  Blnow.' 
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Nat  (King)  Cole:  "Straighten  Up  and  Ply 
Right",  "I'm  a  Shy  Guy".  'Calypso  Blues." 

Ornette  Coleman:  "Niftht  Song".  "Tomor- 
row Is  the  Question  ",  "When  Will  the  Blues 
Leave?" 

Charles  L.  Cooke:  "I  Wonder  Where  My 
Loving  Man  Is  Gone",  "Blame  It  On  Uie 
Blues".  "Goodbye  Pretty  Bult.erflies ." 

Henry   Creamer:    "After  You've  Gone"    "If 
I   Could   Be   With  You   One   Hour   Tonight 
"Dear  Old  Southland",    "Wav  Down  Yonder 
in  New  Orleans",  ""Strut  Miss  Lizzie  " 

Ford  T.  Dabney:  "Shine".  "Oii  You  Dcv^l  ■" 

Boy  Davis:  "I  Guess  1 11  Have  to  Get  Along 
Without  You",  "I  Ain't  Gonna  Worrv  i"Eout 
a  Soul)"".  "Could  It  Be  Love"". 

EUdie  Durham:  "John's  Ide.;  .  E'.ery 
Tub  ".    "Good  Morning  Blues,.  ' 

Andy  Gita.son:  "The  Gre.n  Lie"  The 
Huckle  Buck ',  "Geechy  Joe," 

Joseph  W.  Grey:  "Runiun'  Wild"  '  P:ck'n" 
the  Bhies  Away"',  "I  Got  the  Fever.  " 

Erskine  Hawkins:  "Tuxedo  Junction" 
"You    Cant    Escape    From    Me  Gin    .M;r 

Special." 

Donald  Heywood:  "I'm  Coming  Virginia" 
"Come  Along.  Miss  .Mandy",  •'Homp  Bevond 
the  River." 

Du  Bose  Heywood  Musical  versions  of 
■Porgy  and  Bess"  and  "Manibas  Daughters  ' 
Irene  Higginbotham :  "Harlem  Stomp- 
That  Did  It",  "Destination  Unknown""  "A 
Little  Love  Is  Better  Than  None"",  "The  Last 
■nung  at  Night",  "Good  Morning.  Heart- 
ache." 

Earl  Hines:  "Everlhing  Depend.s  on  You' 
•Rosettu".  'Deep  Forest"'.  "Jellv.  Jelly  " 

Johnny  Hodges:  "I'm  Beginning  to  See  Uie 
Light  .  "Mood  to  Be  Wooed",  "Hodge  Podge  ' 
Claude   Hopkins:    "I   Would   Do   Anything 
for  You'  ,   "Deep  Dawn",  "Low  Gravy  "" 

J  C.  Johnson:  "Believe  It  Bclove'd"   "Dont 
Let  Your  Love  Go  Wrong",  "Three  Kisses  " 
Pete   Johnson:    "Roll    'em,   Pete"     •  Booeie 
Woogle  Prayer".  "Wee  Babv  Blues  "" 

Clarence  Jones:  "One  Wonderful  Night" 
"Swanee  In  Spring  ",  "Walkln"  Thru'  Mock- 
ingbird Lane." 

Quincy  Jones:  Score  for  "The  Pawnb-^oker  "' 
Richard  M.  Jones:  "All  Night  Blues'"   "29th 
and  Dearborn"'.  "Remember  Me?". 

Scott  Joplin:  "Maple  Leaf  Rag"  "Sun- 
flower R«g".  "Euphonic  Sounds  "" 

Joe     Jordan:     "Lovely     Joe".     "Oh      Sav' 

Wouldn't  It  Be  a  Dream!"",  "i  Want  to  sing 

About  You."  ^ 

Meade     (Lux)     I^wls:     "Yancev    Special" 

Boogie  Woogle  Prayer".  "Honky  Tonk  Train 

Blues. 

R.  C.  McPherson  (Cecil  Macki:  "Charles- 
ton ,  "Please  (Go  Way  and)  Let  Me  Sleep' 
•Josephine.  My  Jo".  "Shine",  "Teasing""' 
"Good  Morning  Carrie",  "He's  a  Cousin  of 
Mine  .  "You're  in  the  Right  Church  But  the 
Wrong  Pew   " 

Teddy  McRae:  "You  Showed  Me  the  Wav " 

Back  Bay  Shuffle"',  "Traffic  Jam  '  "    ' 

Flournoy    E.    Miller:    "You    Can't    Lose    a 

Broken  Heart" ,  "Keep  "Em  Guessing",  "Peace 

faisler  Peace." 

Phil  Moore:  "My  Dreams  Are  Gettine 
Better  All  the  Time  ".  "Im  Gonna  See  My 
Baby".  "Slioo  Shoo  Babv." 

Ferdinand  J.  Morton  (Jelly  Roll)-  "The 
Jelly  Roll  Blues  ',  "Milenberg  Joys'",  "King 
Porter  Stomp."  ^  ^ 

James  R.  Mundy:  "Take  It  Easv"    "Swing- 
time  in  the  Rockies'".    "Bolero  at  'the  Savoy  " 
Clarence  Muse:   "River  of  Freedom"    "C)ld 
Saint  Peter  Is  Color  Blind",  "I  Heard  aBlind 
Man  Singing." 

Fred  Norman:  "Hot  Foot  Shuffle",  'Monkev 
Business"",  "Smoke  House.  " 

Lorenzo  Pack:  "You  Must  Be  Blind"  "I  Bet 
You  Do", 'Are  You  FoolUi'?". 

Avery  Parrish:  "Because  of  You"  "So 
Tired",  "After  Hours." 

Edna  Belle  Pinkard:  "Tou're  in  Wrong  With 
the   Right  Baby",   "Does   My   Sweetie   Do' ' 
Make  Those  Naughty  Eyes  Behave  " 


Arraaiid  John  Piron :  "I  Wish  I  Could 
Shimmy  Like  My  Sister  Kat«"".  "Mamma's 
Gone  Goodbye".  "Brown  Skin" 

Roger  J.  Ramirez.  "  Lo\er  Man  Oh  Where 
Can  You  Be?".  "Mad  About  Y.v.j  "  i  ju^t 
Refuse  to  Sing  the  Blues." 

Don  Redman:  "How'm  I  Doln?""  "How  Can 
I  Hi  Dc  Hi?"".  "If  It  Aint  Love." 

Leon  T  Rene:  ••'When  the  Swallows  Come 
Back  to  Capistrano",  'When  its  Sleepyiime 
Down  South",  "Someones  Rocking  Mv 
Dreamboat  "" 

Otis  J  Rene.  Jr  :  "Wlien  It's  Sleepvtime 
Down  South',  "Someone's  Rocking  My 
Dreamboat  ",  "Dusty  Road   ' 

C.  Luckey  Roberts:   "Moonlight  Cocktail  ' 
Railroad  Blues",  "Shy  and  Sly   " 

Kdgar  M.  Sampson:  'Siompln"  at  the  S.i- 
voy"',  "If  Dreams  Come  TVue".  "Lullabv  in 
Rhythm.  " 

Chris  Smith!  "BalUn"  the  Jack"'.  "Good 
Morning  Came",  "You're  in  the  Riglit  Church 
but  the  Wrong  Pew",  "He's  a  Cousin  of  Mine   ' 

Billy  Stra\horn:  '"Take  the  "A"  Train" 
"Clielsea  Bridge",  "Clementine." 

Wilbur  Sweatman:  "D<-iwn  Home  Rag"  Old 
Folks  Rag'",  "Battleship  Kate." 

William  (BiUyi  Taylor:  "A  Bientof 
and  Caressing",  "Day  Dreaming" 

Juan  Tizol:  "Caravan",  "Perdido" 
Braoa." 

Clarence  Todd:  "Papa  De-Da-Da" 
Look-a  There'  Alnt  She  Pretty?"". 
Grows  on  the  White  Oak  Tree."' 

Jo  Tl-ent:  '.Muddy  Waters".  "Mv 
Lt)ve",  "Maybe  Im  Wrong  Again" 

Leonard  Ware:  "Hold  Tight".  "Ooh  Wee 
Ooh  Wee,  the  Bumble  Bee",  "Heh,  Heh  Little 
Doggie." 

Randy  Weston:  "Little  Nile.-"  'Earth 
Birth",  "J.  K.  Blues." 

Clarence  Cameron  White:  "'Otianga"  i op- 
era), "Bandanna  Sketches".  "From  the  Cot- 
ton Fields'".  'On  the  Bayou   ' 

M.ary  Lou  Williams:  'Foggy  Bottom" 
"Lonely  Moments  ",  "You  Know  Babv  " 

Spencer   Williams:    "I  Ain't   Got'Nobody  " 
"Shim-Me-Sha    Wabble",    "Evervbodv    Loves' 
My  Baby",  "Ive  Found  a  New  Baby",  •'snake"s 
Hips".  "Basin  Street  Blues".    "Careless  Love"' 
"When  Lights  Are  Low."' 
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HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 


OF   Nrw    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1966 
Mr.     SIKES.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     am 
pleased  to  yield  now  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     New     Mexico     iMr 

MOHRISl. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Weaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr 
SiKES].  yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  add 
my  own  personal  testimonial  to  the 
sentences  uttered  here  and  the  many 
fine  things  that  have  been  said  about  a 
man  whom  I  consider  to  be  not  only  a 
great  legislator  but  a  great  man.  1  think 
"Billy"'  Matthews'  fine  moral  and 
Christian  leadership  in  this  Conero.<;.<:  has 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  every 
Member  regardless  of  his  political  af- 
filiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  onlv  had  the 
pleasure  of  sen-ing  in  this  Congress  for 
8 -years.    However,  during  those  8  vears 
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I  do  not  know  anyone  whom  I  have  ad- 
mired more  than  I  have  admired  'Billy" 
Matthews. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  this 
to  the  m^nbershlp  of  this  Congress  and 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation:  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  our  coun- 
try is  better  off  for  the  service  that 
"Billy"  Matthews  has  rendered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  him  well,  and  to  wish  his  family 
well,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  he  shall 
continue  to  enjoy  the  same  success  that 
he  has  enjoyed  here  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  In  whatever  endeavor 
he  chooses  to  participate  in  the  future. 


I 

Capitalism,  Education,  and  the  Managerial 
Discipline  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Monroe  E.  Spaght,  managing  direc- 
tor of  Royal  Dutch-Shell  group  of  com- 
panies delivered  a  thought-provoking 
speech  to  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  in  New  York  City  on 
September  20, 1966. 

Mr.  Spaght  is  recognized  as  a  national 
business  leader  who  possesses  an  uncom- 
mon grasp  of  national  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  the  business  and  education 
fields.  I  proudly  claim  him  as  a  close 
personal  friend,  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  enter  his  address,  "Capitalism, 
Education,  and  the  Managerial  Disci- 
pline," into  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  others  may  be  enlightened,  as  I 
was,  upon  reading  his  remarks.  Also.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Monty  Spaght 's 
recent  book  "The  Bright  Key,"  to  my 
colleagues  for  an  additionally  rewarding 
reading  experience. 

The  combination  of  this  speech  and 
book  certainly  reflect  the  extraordinary 
Insight  of  this  great  man.  This  is  20th- 
century  thinking  at  Its  best  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  many  of  you  will  bring  their 
contents  to  the  attention  of  the  thought 
leaders  of  your  respective  communities. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  should  know  of  the  expanding 
commitment  the  American  capitalistic 
system  is  making  to  education. 

The  American  story  has  brought  forth 
a  system  of  general  education  which  flrst 
fed  on  freedom  and  now  sustains  it. 
This  story  needs  to  be  retold  domestic- 
ally and  exported  to  every  developing 
country  in  the  world. 

The  address  follows: 
C  prTALisM,  Education,  and  the  Managerial 

Discipline 
(Address  by  Monroe  E.  Spaght.  maxutglng  di- 
rector. Royal  Dutch/Shell  group  of  com- 
panies.    National     Industrial     Conference 
Board.  New  York,  September  20,  1966) 
In  this  September  week  of  the  year  1966 
we    come    together    in    the    largest    city    of 
America  to  consider  the  status  of  one  of  our 
society's  main  institutions,  the  economic  sys- 


tem of  CupiuiUsm  We  find  it  to  be  not  only 
a  vigorous  compoiieia.  and  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful one,  but  we  see  that  Its  baalc  philo- 
sophical concept  IS  at  the  highest  level  of 
development  ever.  It  h.is  never  before  flow- 
ered so  extensively 

If  we  were  called  together  to  consider  the 
status  not  of  Capitalism,  but  of  Education, 
as  an  mstltutlon  oi  our  .society.  I  would  want 
to  XLse  almost  the  identical  expressions.  I 
would  declare  this  comp<">nent  to  be  accepted, 
vigorous,  and  t^i  be  the  highest  development 
yet  seen  of  the  concept  of  broad,  general 
edvication 

It  is  my  pleasjint  duty  t(xlay  to  relate  these 
two  in.stitutioiis  While  we  will  consider  the 
place  of  the  Managerial  Discipline,  which  is 
in  our  assigned  title,  I  believe  my  ta^k  to  be 
primarily  the  relatine  of  Capit;dism  with 
Education.  Indeed,  the  relationship  turns 
out  to  be  most  slgniiir.mt  and   meaningful. 

In  observing  that  both  Capit^iiism  and  Ed- 
tication  are  at  all-time  peaks  of  vitality  and 
acceptance,  this  is  no  Ueht  comment.  For 
while  such  a  society  its  tliis  does  seem  to 
produce  the  most  and  btgeest  ever  of  many 
things,  this  is  not  true  of  everything.  For 
example,  the  world  h.is  seen  big  government 
before,  it  has  seen  rel.itively  larger  war  ma- 
chines, and  It  has  seen  greater  attention  to 
the  arts 

Why  did  these  two  particular  concepts. 
Capitalism  and  Educj\tion,  thrne  in  the 
American  environment  and  come  at  the  same 
time  to  their  new  high  states  of  develop- 
ment ^  It  isn't  th.'it  either  institution  is 
peculiar  to  this  society.  They  have  been 
seen  before  in  many  lands  and  at  many  times. 
It  can  hartlly  be  happenstance  that  they  suc- 
ceeded simultaneously   and   so  well. 

No.  I  believe  that  it  is  anything  but  hap- 
penstance If  you  will  think  with  me  about 
this  subject  for  a  few  minutes,  I  suggest 
that  we  will  find  good  reasons  why  Educa- 
tion and  Capit.iiism  have  thrived  together. 
Perhaps  we  could  besin  by  considering  how 
Education  developed  in  the  American  scene. 

There  was  attention  to  education  from 
our  very  beginning  In  the  year  1636.  the 
General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  agreed  to  give  ';400 — a  caarter  of  the 
Colony's  lax  levy  for  the  year — "towards  a 
schoale  or  coiiedge"  .  .  .  "dreading",  as  they 
said,  "to  leave  an  illiterate  ministery  to  the 
churclies  ■  Not  long  afterward,  a  young 
Puritan  minister  died  and  left  all  his  books 
and  half  his  e.state  to  the  college,  (Thus 
public  funds  worked  hand  in  hand  with 
private  contributions  to  produce  incidentally 
what  is  probably  the  first  matching  grant 
in  the  history  of  American  education.)  This 
young  mans  name  was  John  Harvard  and 
the  college  was  named  .«fter  him. 

Then  there  was  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, prescribing  rights  and  privileges  and 
freedoms  And  not  the  least  of  these  guar- 
antees was  the  right  of  free  inquiry.  This 
was  of  mighty  importance  to  the  story  of 
Education  that  followed.  The  Constitution 
Is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  document.  It 
was  described  by  Gladstone  as  "the  most  re- 
markable work  to  h.ive  been  produced  by  the 
human  Intellect   ' 

As  the  country  developed,  education  be- 
came an  ever-growing  concern.  Abraham 
Lincoln  signed  the  first  Morrill  Act"  In  1862. 
donating  public  lands  to  states.  Proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  land  were  to  be  used  as  a  per- 
petual fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  at  least 
one  college  where  the  leading  object  should 
be  "to  teach  branches  of  learning  ...  in  or- 
der to  promote  Iiber,\l  and  practic.Tl  educa- 
tion in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life". 

Of  course,  the  Constitution  did  not  come 
out  of  a  vacuum,  nor  did  our  history  of  re- 
gard for  Education  To  understand  we 
should  observe  rather  the  character  of  our 
people,  from  the  days  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts 


Bay  Colony,  and  notice  too  tlie  environment 
in  which  they  have  lived. 

Our  country  has  been  populated  from  the 
beginning  by  people  in  search  of  freedom 
and  of  opportunity.  There  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing infusion  of  the  blood  of  the  discon- 
tented, the  oppressed,  and  the  venturesome. 
As  the  geographical  frontier  was  pushed 
back,  and  ended  on  another  ocean,  the  en- 
suing generations  used  new  avenues  for 
their  quest  of  freedom  and  opportunity, 
Th  It  Education  should  flourish  at  this  time 
in  the  American  story  would  seem  logical, 
even  predictable. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  I 
grew  up  in  a  rather  remote  region  of  Northern 
California  accessible  only  via  a  small  harbour. 
I  was  10  years  old  before  a  railroad  reached 
the  region.  It  was  a  lumbering  community 
populated  by  New  Englanders  and  newly  ar- 
rived Northern  Europeans,  largely  Scandina- 
vians, This  was  an  American  pioneer  com- 
munity— and  in  our  time!  The  charge  we 
received  on  our  mother's  knee  was  to  "get 
out  and  make  something  of  yourself".  Be- 
lieve me.  there  was  no  reference  to  Social 
Security!  And  while  make  work  wasn't  In 
their  vocabulary.  Education  w.as.  This  was 
the  pioneer  community,  in  which  freedom  of 
opportunity  prevailed,  and  where  Education 
and  hard  work  were  acknowledged  tools  by 
which  one  could  realize  his  ambitions.  As 
one  was  free  to  risk,  so  was  one  free  to  learn 
as  a  means  to  excel. 

The  appeal  of  Education  to  American  youth 
has  always  had  a  practical  bias.  The  Amer- 
ican boy  has  never  found  it  demeaning  to 
admit  that  he  Is  getting  an  Education  in 
order  to  have  a  better  chance!  Yes — for  as 
practical  a  reason  as  to  get  a  better  Job! 
This  is  the  environment  too  in  which  study 
can  be  directed  proudly  to  practical  ends, 
where  knowledge  that  is  useful  is  not  for 
that  reason  bad  or  unclean. 

The  backdrop  of  American  Education  con- 
tinues as  ever  to  be  one  of  freedom,  of  free- 
dom to  inquire,  to  question,  to  disagree.  In 
this  one  country  today  it  Is  difficult  to  think 
of  a  single  area  of  ignorance  that  is  not 
being  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  organized 
research.  There  is  no  human  institution 
that  is  not  under  continuing  dissection, 
analysis  and  re-evaluation. 

Whatever  our  shortcomings — this  is  still 
the  land  of  freedom.  In  It  has  developed  this 
most  remarkable  educational  establishment. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  heterogeneous  system  In 
which  diversity  is  a  cardinal  strength.  It 
has  produced,  by  this  year  1966.  a  system  of 
such  acceptance  that  over  40 ^  of  all  high 
school  graduates  go  on  to  higher  Education. 
In  one  state.  California,  this  fraction  has 
reached  the  remarkable  level  of  79';.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  Job  is  done,  but  there 
could  be  In  sight  now  that  goal  of  everyone 
being  educated  to  the  limit  of  his  ability. 
In  this  nation  there  are  20  million  people 
who  have  had  some  exposure  to  higher  Edu- 
cation; 10  million  who  liave  earned  a  college 
degree. 

In  the  United  States,  the  percent.age  of  the 
total  population  that  is  engaged  in  higher 
Education  is  70 'o  above  that  in  Russia,  our 
nearest  competitor  and,  regretfully.  4  to  6 
times  higher  than  it  is  in  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  The  likelihood  of  a  young 
person  in  England  finishing  high  school  is 
the  same  as  of  a  young  American  obtaining 
a  college  degree. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  is  on 
Its  way  to  becoming  the  flrst  generally  edu- 
cated people  In  history.  This  Is  a  strength 
and  a  potential  that  have  never  before  ex- 
isted. The  capacity  of  such  a  people  is  not 
yet  tested;  It  may  well  be  quite  beyond  what 
we  have  ever  Imagined.  A  generally  edu- 
cated people  may  be  able  to  stay  virile  and 
useful,  to  avoid  the  degenerative  diseases 
of  civilizations.  It  may  be  able  to  prevent 
democrSfcy  from  falling  due  to  what  some  de- 
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scribe  as  "the  seeds  of  destruction  inheren 
in  the  concept  ". 

Tliere  is  one  prediction  about  the  future 
oi  America's  Education  that  I  would  wish 
to  make.  It  is  that  It  will  continue  to  thrive 
and  develop  only  in  an  environment  of  free- 
dom,  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  Inquiry 

I  say  continue  to  thrive.  You  may  be 
thmking  that  It  is  doing  pretty  well  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  where  there  isn't  much 
freedom.  But  I  wonder  whether  Education 
can  long  thrive  In  such  environments  It 
would  seem  more  likely  that  In  time  either 
Education  will  create  a  society  of  greater 
freedom,  or  the  continuing  lack  of  free  in- 
q  ury   will   sterilize   Education. 

1  have  wanted  to  say  then  that  I  believe 
Education  Is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
concept  of  freedom,  and  to  contend  that 
Education  will  survive  only  so  long  as  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  prevails 

Does  C.ipitalism  fit  into  such  a  system'> 
I  believe  that  it  does  Indeed,  and  In  a  fashion 
that  should  give  us  courage  and  optimism 
I  would  believe  that  the  pioneer  story  of 
America  was  one  that  could  accommodate 
only  ^.apltalism  as  its  economic  philosophy. 
The  liberties  and  freedoms  that  so  charac- 
terized our  history,  that  gave  rise  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Education  we  have  Just  discussed 
was  a  setting  ideally  suited  to  a  system  of 
free  enterprise.  The  freedom  to  risk,  to  ven- 
ture, to  lose,  to  prosper,  is  the  only  Imagina- 
ble economic  system  of  pioneer  America 

Of  course,  since  we  are  free  to  inquire  a 
review  of  Capitalism  in  America  produces 
some  sordid  chapters.  Just  as  In  the  bad  old 
days  of  the  industrial  revolution  In  England 
children  were  chained  to  their  machines  for 
16  hours  a  day;  the  story  of  the  sweatshops 
of  Boston  and  New  York  doesn't  make  com- 
fortable reading.  But  Capitalism  evolved, 
through  chapters  of  strife  and  regulation 
to  the  modern  time  when  we  see  it  with  a 
social  acceptance  and  a  civic  conscience. 
What  we  want  to  consider  here,  however  is 
Whether  Capiuilism  is  consonant  with  mod- 
ern America,  and  how  It  now  relates  to  Edu- 
cation and  free  Inquiry. 

You  and  I  are  participants  In  this  eco- 
nomic system  of  Capitalism,  and  many  of 
us  ha^e  been  involved  In  some  measure  m 
the  evolution  to  its  present  most  remarkable 
state.  We  are  prot.-i  to  be  participant*  be- 
cause we  see  It  to  be  singularly  productive 
and  useful,  n  just  "seems  to  work"  in  a 
fashion  unequr.ned  by  any  other  economic 
system  around. 

c«n"f ff'  f  ^^^  P°'"*  '°  ^''"e'  Capitalism 

^  th.  »f  f  ^  ^'^"^  "^  ^'*^"^&  P^°^^<i  Itself 
as  the  best  economic  system  yet  devised' 
Yet  its  success  does  not  guarantee  it  immu- 
nity from  debate  and  analysis.  This  we  ex 
peel  and  welcome,  for  here  Is  the  working  of 
free  inquiry.  Capitalism  or  any  other  liStl- 
tution  will  survive  In  a  free  society  only  as 
long  as  the  continuing  analysis  so  dictates 
We  are  strong  as  long  as  we  merit  the  sup- 
port of  an  enquiring  society.  We  will  sur- 
vive only  as  long  .ns  we  stand  approved  bv 
ree,  truthful  analyses.  We  could  never  hope 
for  survival  bared  on  Ignorance  or  suppres- 
sion of  the  truth.  fH'co 

r•.I^l^f  ""^ ''°P''  °'  ^"5"  Institution  such  as 
Capitalism  is  that  the  enquiring  society  is 
n^l,  It  needs  most  urg.ntly.  then,  an  en- 
■  ghtened  society;  in  other  words,  one  that 
is  educated  I 

r^nuJ^  °"^^^  ^°  ^^^'^  ""^  contribute, 
Capi.-ilism  needs  more  from  its  society  than 
merely  to  be  understood  and  fairly  Judged- 
valuable  as  those  are.  ' 

v,„T^^  '^^'■^i^<^r^,■  may  be  able  to  produce 
but  Capitalism  needs  customers.  It  needs  a 
population    of    Individuals   with    purchasing 

r^T"-  7""'  "'''"'''  °^  =*  population  to  pui! 
cha.se.  to  consume,  is  highly  variable 
throughout  the  world.  The  weallh  of  a  na! 
thT,^^^"^  f^^""  *°  ^^P^nd  upon  some  of 
wL^T^  °i"''°"'  ""^  co«imonplace  variables. 
What  does  determine  a  nation's  wealth'' 
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For  example,  if  endowment  with  natural 
resources  were  the  sole  criterion.  Japan  and 
Norway  would  be  poor,  which  thev  are  not 
while  Brazil  and  Indonesia  would   be  rich' 
which  they  are  not.    If,  as  some  of  the  op- 
ponents of  foreign  Investment  allege    "colo- 
nial exploitation"  were  the  stumbling  block 
to  progress,  Slam  and  Abyssinia  would   be 
rich,  Which  they  are  not,  while  Canada  and 
Australia  would  be  poor,  which  thev  are  not 
If  lack  of  heavy  Industry  is  the  handicap, 
then  Denmark  and  New  Zealand,  where  agri- 
culture predominates,  would  be  poor    which 
they   are   not.     If   high   population   density 
drags  down  living  sUndards,  the  Netherlands 
and  Japan  should  be  poor,  which   they   are 
not.     If    capital    for   investment    is   the   re- 
quired ingredient,  then  Kuwait  and   Vene- 
zuela would  be  rich,  which  they  are  not 

Could  a  main  factor  be  a  high  level  of  edu- 
cat  on  spread  widely  over  the  population'' 
If  It  Is.  the  United  States  should  be  verv 
rich  Which  it  is;  Western  E.-.rope  should  be 
fairly  rich,  which  it  Is;  Latin  America  should 
be  fairly  poor,  which  it  is,  and  Africa  should 
be  very  poor,  which  It  is.  I  am  not  leading 
you  to  conclude  that  Education  Is  the  one 
and  only  prerequisite  for  an  affluent  society 
But  it  is  most  certainly  a  prime  one.  for 
widespread  ignorance  and  prosperity  Just 
aren't  found  together. 

If,  as  It  seems,  the  success  of  capitalist 
private  enterprise  is  related  to  the  existence 
of  an  educated  populace,  here  then  Is  another 
reason  for  the  health  of  The  Education  Sys- 
tem to  be  of  prime  concern  to  the  busUiess 
community. 

The  dependence  of  Capitalism  on  the  en- 
lightened society  doesn't  end  there.  Busi- 
ness lives  on  an  endlesg  supply  of  trained 
people,  ever  more  so  as  the  technical  com- 
plexity of  our  production  machine  Increases 
Have  you  ever  considered  what  the  plight  of 
busmess  would  be  If  the  college  graduating 
class  of  next  spring  were  the  same  In  num- 
ber and  training  as  the  class  of  fifty  yea^s 
ago?  The  dependence  of  capitalism  on  the 
Ioti^f."'i"5  becomes  ever  greater  and  more 
sophisticated.  But  this  is  quite  well  under- 
stood throughout  otir  society  today  and 
needs  no  elaboration  here 

r.^Vu^  ''■^^'  ^'^^^  °"  ^^^  opportunities  that 
Capitalism  provides  the  young,  educated  per- 
son, and  Its  record  of  service  and  producth-Itv 
It  is  disquieting  to  hear  that  there  is  a  re 
vulslon  against   business   on   the   American 
college  campus.     Not  that  we  should  worry 
about  the  continuing  analysis  of  what  we 
are  and  how  we  perform,  but  it  would  be 
worrisome  if  we  are  indeed  being  Judged  as 
unworthy   of   the  effort-s   of  an   ouLtaldin^ 
young  trained  person.    I  have  tried  to  learn 
something  about  the  facts  behind  this  report 
The    advice    from    a    good    cross-section    of 
f^/Ziffr  ""^^"^itles  is  that  the  noise  comes 
largely  from  a  small,  strident  fringe,  that  it 
dcM^s  by  no  means  represent  a  broad  or  serious 
dls.ifrection  with  business.    We  are  told  no- 
lo  be    too   concerned   about   it.     I   suggest 
toough  that  it  be  kept  In  mind.    Help  with 
facts  and  the  truth  whenever  you  can     It  is 
important  that  the  truth  be  available   for  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  American  busi- 
ness deserves  no  decrease  in  regard  on  the 
American  campus. 

Among  the  many  needs  of  industry  for 
trained  and  talented  people,  there  is  one  that 
receives  considerable  special  notoriety  today, 
and  that  Is  the  Manager,  it  was  In  our 
assigned  title  today,  perhaps  because  I  have 
been  so  careless  as  to  Join  the  many  who 
have  been  speaking  and  writing  about"  what 

l^uXTL,'''^  ^"^  American  Manager 
Much  is  being  said  today  about  the  develop- 

fnd  th'p'i^'""";  "''^  '"■*'"'"«  °'  Managed, 
and  they  are  indeed  vital  to  Capitalism 
Perhaps  we  could  spend  a  minute  or  two  on 
b^lneT^'        '"''    ''"'"'"^    Education    and 

ln?,?c%^f'"% '*'*'.  "Ktiment  that  American 
Industry  is  what  it  is  In  a  large  measure  due 
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to  the  quality  of  iu  Management.  It  is  main- 
tained that  lU  Managers  are  the  best  in  the 
fleld.  and  that  their  excellence  is  related  to 
the  educational  system  from  which  thev 
come.  * 

Indeed,  the  good  Manager  has  been  a  great 
asset  to  CapiuUsm,  Each  decade  has  brought 
forth  new  names  on  the  American  scene  of 
men  who  have  capably  and  courageously  led 
business  through  times  of  evolution  and 
change,  "Who  is  this  top  management  man 
in   American   business? 

No  two  people  can  seem  to  agree  entirely 
on  what  qualities  are  the  most  needed  but  I 
Join  those  who  gravitate  Into  the  follownne 
general   area:  * 

Today,  he  must  Indeed  be  reasonably  well 
educated,  and  the  most  the  better.  He  may 
benefit  by  being  especially  well  grounded 
in  one  discipline,  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
required.  He  also  needs  substantially  all  of 
the  human  virtues.  But  he  needs  sornethlng 
more— or  at  least  some  things  in  special 
mensure  For  example,  he  needs  great  vitality 
and  an  insatiable  urge  to  succeed. 

■niere  is  a  recurring  view— incidentallv  one 
that  I  hear  with  increasing  frequency  iii  Eu- 
rop^-that  the  American  Manager  "is  out- 
standing because  of  the  existence  here  r.< 
schools  of  management,  particularly  the 
graduate  schools  of  business  It  would"  seem 
to  me  that  this  specific  contention  can  be 
questioned,  I  wonder  whether  the  outstand- 
ing Manager  of  anythlng^corporatlon  uni- 
versity, or  community— can  be  produced  bv 
formal  instruction. 

He  works  and  accomplishes  through  peo- 
ple rather  than  things.  His  ways  mav  be 
subtle.  They  are  varied,  depending  on"  the 
scene.  He  is  more  of  the  artist  than  the 
writer  of  contracts  or  the  chemical  analyst 
In  that  sense  he  is  born  rather  than  made 
This  U  the  regard  in  which  one  questions 
whether  many  of  the  most  Important  dis- 
tinguishing   characteristics    can    be    taught 

I  need  hardly  say   that  this  observation 
implies  no  disregard  whatsoever  for  our  fine 
graduate  schools  of  business,  who  contribute 
so  greatly  to  the  fabric  of  American  business. 
Nevertheless,  I  suggest  that  there  is  some- 
thing that  we  can  do  to  enstue  a  continuing 
supply   of   good   Managers.     It    is   the    same 
theme— to  encourage  the  education  of  every, 
one   to  the   limit  of  his  ability  so   that  all 
potenti.il  born  Managers  get  what  is  ceruiinly 
one  needed  ingredient,  an  education,    -niere- 
after.   we   need   only  supply  a   business   en. 
vironmeni    in    which    a    young    person    can 
grow.     And  as  to  what  will  characterize  that 
environment,  let  me  use  Just  once  more  that 
same  old  homely  word,  freedom.     It  will  be 
an  environment,  within  a  company  or  group 
In    which    an    individusl   can    use    his    full 
ualents  and  reap  his  commensurate  reward. 

Here  Uien  was  a  third  reacon  for  Capital- 
isms  concern  for  EducaUon;  the  supply  of 
trained  people.  Including  the  Manager. 

I  may  have  appeared  to  be  relating  Capital- 
sm  and  Education  as  though  thev  were  un- 
Itncwn  to  each  other.     These  two'vltr.l  con- 
structive   elements    of    our    socletv    are    not 
strangers.     Indeed,   1   would   think    that    r"- 
of  the  hallmarks  of  our  time  would  be  the 
emergence  of  the  university  from  cloiste-ed 
isolation,   taking  its  place  as  an  active    in- 
tegral part   of   the   total  society      This   Is   a 
new    role    for    the     University.     With     this 
emergence,    the    capitalistic    business    com- 
munity participates  as  never  before  in   the 
affairs   of  the   University   and,   I   believe    In 
capacities  and  attitudes  gencrallv  approved 
by  the  University,     There  is,  of  bourse    the 
tangible,  financiel  support  with   which'  you 
are    well    acquainted.     The    contribution    ol 
the  American  business  community  to  higher 
Education  is  now  over  »300  million  per  year 
^nn^^^  expected  to  increase  to  $500  million  bv 
1970.     But  less  well  recorded  is  the  involve- 
ment of  thousands  of  our  leading  business- 
men on  boards  of  trustees,  on  advising  f.nd 
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visiting  committees,  as  counsellors  and  on 
fund-raising  committees.  A  very  fine  and 
wholesome  working  rapport  has  developed 
between  theee  two  segments  of  our  society — 
a  relationship  which  can,  and  does,  do  much 
good  for  both  parties. 

I  must  af>ologize  also  for  talking  today 
mainly  in  an  Annerlcan  context.  For  these 
considerations  are  equally  valid  world-wide 
They  remind  us  painfully  of  the  long  road 
ahead  before  many  other  peoples  can  come 
to  Judge  economic  systems,  before  informed 
peoples  of  all  lands  can  lift  themselves  up 
the  economic  scale,  before  peoples  can  sup- 
ply the  ml'liona  of  trained  minds  that  will 
be  needed  to  duplicate  the  Western  capi- 
talistic machine.  The  task  Is  enormous,  the 
key  is  Education, 

in  summary,  I  suggest  that  the  American 
story  brought  forth  a  system  of  general  Edu- 
cation which  first  fed  on  freedom  and  now 
sustains  it.  That  same  environment  was  one 
conducive  to  the  development  of  modern 
Capitalism.  Now,  Capitalism  finds  Educa- 
tion its  greatest  strength  and  its  constant 
ally.  Freedom,  with  the  right  to  risk  and 
the  right  to  Inquhe,  has  enabled  this  flow- 
ering of  both  mind  and  material. 

As  businessmen  we  have  understandable 
pride  in  being  a  part  of  this  great  scene.  But 
we  know  too  that  every  society  would  not 
give  us  the  same  opportunity  to  succeed  and 
for  that  blessing  may  I  finally  suggest  one 
responsibility  which  I  believe  falls  on  us.  It 
is  that  Capitalism  should  support  Educa- 
tion, support  it  and  work  with  it  because 
Capitalism  needs  Education,  Support  Edu- 
cation as  If  your  businesses  depended  upon 
It.  because  they  do. 

It  Is  in  an  environment  of  maximum  free- 
dc«n  that  Capitalism  will  thrive  best.  And 
no  better  contribution  can  be  made  to  the 
maintenance  of  freedom  than  the  unquali- 
fied support  of  Education.  In  this  favored 
land.  Capitalism  and  Education  can  con- 
tinue to  thrive,  side  by  side.  Both  have 
great  and  proud  roles  to  play  In  the  best 
social  system  yet  devised  by  man. 


Hob.  D.  R.  "BUI7"  Matthews 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    Nrw    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr,  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
■Billy"  Matthews,  an  able  Congress- 
man, a  dedicated  American,  and  above 
everything  else,  a  kind  man. 

He  was  devoted  to  representing  the 
people  who  elected  him  and  he  was  de- 
voted to  his  country.  He  enriched  the 
Congress  by  his  presence. 

AU  of  us  at  some  time  must  leave  the 
Congress,  and,  when  we  leave,  we  can 
but  hope  that  we  have  made  some  small 
contribution  to  the  continuity  of  this 
body  and  to  the  future  of  our  country. 
"Billy"  Matthews  has  made  a  major 
contribution  in  both  of  these  essential 
areas. 

Perhaps  he  will  come  back  or  perhaps 
he  will  want  to  walk  another  path,  but 
whatever  he  does,  wherever  he  walks,  he 
can  walk  with  pride  and  dignity,  know- 
ing that  he  has  performed  his  job  with 
excellence  and  with  the  full  measure  of 
admiration  of  those  who  were  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


Tribute  to  the  Honorable  D.  R.  "Billy" 
IVlatthews 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^E.\T.^TIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  F.ASCELL  Mr  St>eaker.  -Billy" 
Matthews  leavins  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  happy  news.  His 
absence  from  thi.s  Chambei  and  this 
txxly  will  be  sorely  noted  by  his  col- 
leagues, friends,  constituents,  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  for  "Billy" 
Matthews  by  -every  measurement  is  an 
outstanding  representative  of  his  peo- 
ple, truly  concerned  for  the  interests  of 
his  beloved  Eighth  DLstrict,  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  the  Nation, 

The  hi^h  re!:rard  in  which  "Billy" 
Matthews  is  held  by  his  colleagues  is 
vividly  demon.straled  here  today.  In  the 
12  years  I  have  been  here  I  cannot  re- 
call a  similar  occa.-sion  where  so  many 
Members  have  per,sonally  expressed  so 
many  well-deserved  words  of  tribute  to 
a  man  so  genuinely  loved  and  appreci- 
ated. I  join  with  the  host  of  "Billy's" 
friends  and  distingui.shed  colleagues  in 
this  House  in  the  well-deserved  tribute 
to  "Billy"  Matthews,  for  the  years  of 
consecrated  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice which  he  has  siven. 

I  remember  as  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  body  the  wonderful  help  I  received 
from  "Billy."  His  sincere  intere&t  in  my 
behalf  I  shall  not  forget,  and  I  am  always 
grateful  for  the  words  of  advice  and  wis- 
dom which  he  has  continued  to  give  me. 
"Billy"  Matthews  has  always  been  a 
leader  One  of  the  principal  reasons  is 
that  he  has  a  genuine  interest  in,  a  lik- 
ing for,  and  resi)oct  for  people. 

We  all  know  that  in  committee  and 
during  leei.slative  se.s.sions  of  the  House, 
as  well  as  in  carrying  out  the  other  func- 
tions of  his  congressional  office,  "Billy" 
Matthf.ws  works  very  hard.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, 'Billy  '  revealed  a  rare  talent 
for  financial  considerations.  Opposed  to 
overspendine.  but  by  no  means  stingy, 
he  worked  constantly  for  reasonable  ex- 
penditures, in  the  knowledge  that  this  is 
really  the  object  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  Americans  in  general. 

"Billy"  Matthews  is  also  effective  on 
the  floor  of  this  Hou.^e  We  all  look  for- 
ward to  lus  speechr.s  which  bring  us  so 
much  m  louic.  and  humor  and  which  gain 
so  much  .support  for  what  "Billy"  is  trj'- 
ing  to  accomplish  He  is,  and  rightly  so, 
con.sidered  one  of  the  top  speakers  in 
this  body. 

I  would  be  remi.ss  if  I  did  not  mention 
■Billy's"  pvowe.sfi  in  the  cloak  room. 
Here  I  am  sure  we  will  all  acree  "Billy" 
is  without  peer  No  man  can  hold  the 
attention  of  his  colleagues  as  "Bill"  does. 
No  one  can  regale  distraught  colleagues 
with  friendly  anecdotes  which  bring  a 
smile  to  the  faces  of  all  and  lift  every- 
one's spirit  like  "Billy"  Matthews  can. 
"Billy '.s"  .sense  of  humor  is  a  legend  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  he  has  bright- 
ened many  a  weary  day  and  cheered 
many  a  downca.^t  colleague. 


"B:lly"  Matthews  is  a  wonderful  hus- 
band and  father.  A  man  of  deep  religious 
conviction  and  family  tradition.  I  know 
that  he  is  a  great  source  of  pride  and 
love  to  his  family.  We  all  join  them  in 
the  respect  and  love  which  each  of  them 
holds  for  him.  "Billy's"  lovely  wife, 
Sara,  and  their  fine  children  also  must 
share  in  this  tribute  being  expressed  by 
us  here  today  because  they  have,  side  by 
side,  suffered  and  endui^d  the  difficult 
years  of  work,  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  "Billy's"  extremely  active  life  and  his 
14  years  of  service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


The  "Gimmie"  Syndrome 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1966 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Insert  a  very 
interesting  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  "The  'Gimmie'  Syndrome"  which 
was  referred  to  me  by  a  very  close  friend 
and  constituent  who  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  veterans  affairs  in  my  community. 
The  article  expressed  in  medical  terms 
"gimmie"  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
with  which  our  Nation  is  confronted. 
The  "Gimmie"'  Syndrome 

Until  1932  this  Indigenous  syndrome  was 
too  rare  to  have  been  recognized  and  de- 
scribed, but  since  that  year  It  has  become 
so  progressively  and  alarmingly  evident  as 
to  be  distinctly  noticeable  in  the  native  pop- 
ulation. 

In  those  who  develop  this  Insidious  malady 
the  hands  are  often  found  to  be  extended  In 
supine  position  as  If  for  the  receiving  of 
gratuities;  and  there  is  a  coarse,  certrlpetally 
oscillating  tremor  of  the  palms  suggestive 
of  a  mendicant's  beckoning.  Though  the 
hands  are  soft,  smooth,  and  free  of  tyloma, 
frequent  caluses  are  observed  over  the  ole- 
cranon and  the  Ischial  tubera. 

The  patients  skin  is  sallow — with  a  yel- 
lowish cast  over  the  dorsal  area  of  the  back. 

The  muscles  appear  partially  atrophied, 
unresponsive  to  stimulation  or  command,  as 
the  patient  sits  in  apparent  catatonia  from 
morning  until  night  anticipating  personal- 
ized attention  and  favor. 

Because  of  an  excellent  app>etlte  these  pa- 
tients usually  carry  an  excessive  deposit  of 
subcutaneous  fat.  Though  the  blood  pres- 
sure, temperature,  and  respiration  ate  nor- 
mal, the  pulse  Is  torpid  and  the  bowels  are 
sluggish — often  to  the  point  of  obstipation. 

Ironically,  fertility  is  unimpaired — or  even 
augmented. 

While  the  intellect  seems  normal,  the  per- 
sonality has  deteriorated:  there  is  no  ambi- 
tion, no  initiative,  no  desire  for  personal 
achievement  and  independence.  Incentive 
and  drive  have  vanished,  and  moral  inanition 
has  set  in. 

However,  the  apathy  of  these  patients  can 
be  deceptive.  At  the  slimmest  prospect  of 
extra  handouts,  further  doles,  increased  com- 
pensation, or  additional  subsidies,  a  greedy 
glint  can  appear  in  eyes  hitherto  dull;  necks 
previously  Inert  can  suddenly  swivel  to  scan 
promising  horizons;  and  lethargic  bodies  can 
galvanize  into  frentlc  activity,  utterly  bely- 
ing their  former  lassitude  and  immobility. 

Like  addicts,  these  sick  individuals  have 
an  uncontrollable   Impulse   to   brazenly   im- 
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plore   and   shamelessly   accept   from   society 
and  government  what  they  themselves  would 
deny  to  others. 
They  have  the  "gimmles"— 

Carl  O.  Rice.  M,D. 
£difor,    Minnesota    Medicine,    Official 
Publication  of  Minne.iota  State  Med- 
ical Asxociaticm. 
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A  Friend  From  North  Country 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1966 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr,  Speaker 
I  was  pleased  to  read  an  editorial  in  the 
Florence,  Ala,,  Times  commending  our 
distinguished  and  knowledgeable  col- 
league, Representative  Mtke  Kirwan  of 
Ohio. 

Although  Alabama  is  many  miles  from 
Ohio,  the  people  of  my  district  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  great  work  Con- 
gressman Kirwan  is  doing  in  the  field  of 
resources  development  and  public  works 
Representative  Kirwan  is  to  be  com- 
niended  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  development  of  the  en- 
tire United  States. 

As  he  so  accurately  points  out,  when 
we  asist  one  area  in  raising  its  general 
economic  level,  we  assist  at  the  same 
time  all  other  areas, 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  ap- 
preciate the  editorial  about  Congress- 
man Kirwan.  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

A  Friend  From  North  Countrt 
Rep.  Michael  Kdiwan  from  the  Buckeye 
State  may  not  be  as  well  known  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  as  a  number  of  other  Congress- 
men because  in  the  main  he  deals  In  thlnes 
constructive. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  citizens  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  certainly  owe  this  man  a  hatful  of  ac- 
colades for  his  more  recent  endeavors 

KrewAN  probably  has  talked  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  In 
recent  months  as  have  many  of  the  Con- 
gressmen personally  representing  the  TVA 
district. 

Kkwan  points  in  favor  of  passage  of  the 
$1.8  bUlion  water  resources  measure,  had 
much  to  do  with  getting  that  topic  through 
Congress  favorably  included  were  funds  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  new  fiscal 
year. 

The  Ohioan  pointed  out  that  this  bill  In- 
cluded only  slightly  more  than  half  as  much 
as  the  $3  billion  just  approved  for  foreign 
aid,  despite  the  fact  it  Involved  water  re- 
source development  of  our  own  nation. 

Sadly,  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
Authority  request  for  funds  was  not  Includ- 
ed, but  this  was  through  no  fault  of  Kihwan 
Who  pei^onally  endorsed  the  project,  and 
came  South  last  year  long  enough  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  its  potential. 

Oddly.  Kirwan  pointed  out,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  in  a  single 
Congressional  budget,  exceeds  all  the  funds 
expended  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  since 
1824  for  all  the  new  work— flood  control 
water  supply,  navigation,  and  so  forth 
Three  times  as  much  is  being  spent  for  space 
program  effort  this  next  year  than  will  be 
spent  for  flood  control,  water  supply  and 
navigation.  '' 

Perhaps  this  is  why  the  Nation  faces  so 


many  critical  problems  In  connection  with 
Its  domestic  water  supply  outlook  for  the 
years  ahead. 

■The  bleeding  hearts  have  led  us  to  expend 
billions  on  unsolvable  problems  overseas 
while  our  own  nation's  economic  potential 
has  scarcely  been  scratched  on  the  surface, 

KmwAN's  statement  in  favor  of  the  Public 
Works  Appropriation  funds  Included  the 
knowledge  that  the  United  States  Is  spend- 
ing over  $2  billion  for  re,search  and  develop- 
ment of  a  super-sonic  airliner  so  we  can  get 
to  Paris  in  3  hours  instead  of  7  hours  This 
money  would  finance  one  third  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  back-log  of  399  authorized  pend- 
ing projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
which  construction  has  been  started. 

And  Just  think  of  the  economic  lift  it 
would  give  many  'depres-sed  "  areas  of  this 
nation. 

And  it  seems  in  a  psychologv  class  in  col- 
lege a  couple  of  decades  ago  the  information 
was  extended  by  the  lecturing  professor  that 
the  physiological  drive  for  WATER  was  the 
greatest  among  human  beings  of  anv  such 
desire. 
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Response  by  Irving  Achtenberg 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Kansas  City  Bar  Association  pre- 
sented its  annual  achievement  award  to 
Mr.  Irving  Achtenberg,  an  old  and  valued 
friend.  In  naming  him,  the  bar  cited  his 
outstanding  services  as  an  attorney  and  a 
"courageous  protagonist  of  the  rights  of 
individuals,  and  particularly  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  public  service  in  conducting, 
without  material  reward  or  recompen.se. 
the  litigation  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
apportionment of  the  Missouri  General 
Assembly." 

In  accepting  the  honor.  Mr.  Achten- 
berg warned  that,  unlike  young  Alexan- 
der, who  wept  that  there  were  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  he  promised  contin-" 
ued  activity  in  the  fields  that  cry  out  for 
the  attention  of  all  thinking  Americans. 

I  include  Mr.  Achtenberg's  remarks  on 
this  occasion: 

Response  by  Irving  Achtenberg 
In  all  fairness  I  must  point  out  that  In 
making  this  presentation  Judge  Gibson  is  not 
acting  in  his  present  judicial  role  of  an  im- 
partial, objective  and  unbiased  weigher  of 
the  facts  and  evidence,  but  has  reverted  to 
an  earlier  role  of  attorney  for  the  defense  in 
which,  under  our  adversary  system  he  is  en- 
titled to  present  the  facts  in  the  light  most 
favorable  to  his  client.  I  am  grateful  to  you 
Judge  for  your  advocacy. 

I  am  of  course  aLso  grateful  to  this  organi- 
zation for  Its  award.  I  can  think  of  no  rec- 
ognition, which  could  be  more  meaningful  to 
me  than  that  of  the  lawyers  with  whom  I 
daily  work.  In  my  client's  Interests  I  shaU 
have  to  guard  against  my  kindly  feelings 
toward  you  when  we  next  meet  across  the 
council  table. 

At  this  point  I  would  probably  be  wiser  to 
rest  my  case,  without  presenting  further  evi- 
dence or  taking  the  stand.  I  well  remember 
Judge  Stubbs  once  saying  "Mr.  Achtenberg, 
you  d  better  not  argue  any  more— as  of  this 
mranent  I'm  Inclined  to  rule  in  your  favor  " 
However,  the  program  calls  for  a  response 
and  those  of  you  who  know  me  well  have 
never  doubted  but  that  I  would  respond 


On  the  same  day  that  your  ch  nrnvin  ad- 
vised me  that  I  was  to  receive  the  achieve- 
ment award,  I  also  received  nonce  wf  -he 
formation  of  the  new  American  B:ir  As-^^-i  ,- 
lion  Section  of  Individual  Right.-  and  Re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  with  vou  i'  I 
were  to  tell  you  that  the  second  item  "of  news 
occupied  much  of  my  thoughts  during  that 
day.  I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  myself 
however,  if  on  succeeding  davs  I  did"  not 
recognize  that  in  the  cosmic  .>:cheme  of 
things,  the  second  item  loom.<  of  much 
greater  import. 

In  announcing  the  creation  ol  ihr  SecTi.,n 
Dean  Fordham  said: 

"The  creation  of  a  Section  of  Individual 
Rlghu  and  Responsibilities  In  the  Ameiio.in 
Bar  Association  is  an  historic  eveiu  in  the 
history  of  the  organized  legal  profes.'.ion 
This  is  so  because  the  establishment  ol  the 
section  is  institutional  recognmon  o!  the 
Association's  concern  for  the  highest  vnlue'= 
in  our  society— values  associated  with  the 
integrity  and  fulfillment  of  the  mduidua; 
human  personality  without  regard  to  eroup 
characteristics,  and  the  meeting  of  mans 
responsibilities  as  a  social  being. 

The  Bar  as  Individuals  and  as  a  group  ,■  n 
have  no  higher  responsiblUtv  than  the  safe- 
guarding of  human  liberty  under  the  rule 
of  law," 

I  take  this  as  the  theme  ol  mv  remarks 
Those  of  us  here  tonight  who  entered  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  1930's  and  40's  early 
learned  that  the  ideals  of  the  BUI  of  Rights 
frequently  fell  short  In  their  dallv  applica- 
tion. "      '^'^ 

We  found  that  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  Amendment  did  not  prevent  rural 
minorities  from  control  of  state  legislatures 
nor  did  it  prevent  dlsenfranchisemen;  o!  the 
negro  In  the  south. 

We  learned  that  in  practice  the  guaranty 
of  the  5th  Amendment  against  sell  incrimi- 
nation did  not  always  prevent  the  use  of 
involuntary  confessions  and  its  exercise  wns 
accepted  by  many  as  a  sign  of  guilt 

We  discovered  that  the  6th  Amendment 
right  of  counsel  could  prove  in  tjractice  of 
little  value  to  the  poor  person  accused  uf 
crime.  We  suspected  that  Clarence  Darrow 
was  correct  when  he  said  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  men  in  the  Cook  Countv  jail  were  there 
because  they  were  too  poor  to  hire  a  good 
lawyer. 

We  observed  in  daily  life  that  so-called 
separate  but  equal  schools  did  not  prov'de 
the   same   quahty   of   education    for   all 

But  the  American  dream  and  the  demo- 
cratic goal  were  not  to  be  satisfied  bv  parch- 
ment principles  and  the  American  legal  and 
Judicial  system  moved  to  bring  practice  into 
conformity  with  theory  and  justice  into 
alignment  with  law 

In  a  single  dramatic  decade  beginning  i- 
1954  we  have  made  unbelievable  progress  m 
the  area  of  Individual  rights,  spearheading 
by  a  rapid  succession  of  gatewav  decisions 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

In   1954,  in  Brown  v    Board  of  Education 
the  Court  said  that  segregated  schools  pro- 
duced   inherently    unequal    education     and 
the  gradual  process  of  desegregation  began 
Then  came  i   series  of  sUll  controversial 
decisions  relative  to  the  rights  of  -.he  crimin- 
ally accused.     McNabb.  Malloru.  Mapp   Eico- 
bedo.  Gideon  and  Miranda,  b^ame  familiar 
names   as   the   Court   reexamined     redefined 
and  gave  new  meaning  to  the  4th  Amend- 
ment right  against  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure,   the   5th   Amendment   right   against 
self  incrimination  and  the  6th  Amendment 
right  of  counsel— and  applied   these  to  the 
State  Courts  by  way  of  the  14th  Amendment 
In  1962  in  Baker  v,  Carr,  the  Court  for  the 
first   time   held   that  a   voters  complaint   of 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  due  to 
legislative  malapportionment,  was  an  issue 
Justifiable  in  the  federal  courts      Having  en- 
tered  the   political   thicket,   the   Court    i!,en 
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vigorously  wielded  the  Judicial  machete  to 
clear  a  path  In  Reynold*  ▼.  Sirns.  and  Its 
companion  cases — holding  that  leglslaUr* 
districts  must  be  apportioned  by  population 
as  the  sole  standard. 

In  GrisvMld  V.  Ccmnecticut  the  Court  re- 
discovered the  constitutional  right  of  privacy 
earlier  propounded  by  Justice  Brandeis. 

In  Engle  v.  Vitale  the  Court  faced  the  emo- 
tional Issue  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

In  the  ShejMTd  case  the  Court  reoognited 
that  virulently  prejudicial  pretrial  publicity 
could  destroy  the  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  Court  exempli- 
fied the  Socratlc  concept  that  the  political 
philosophy  of  a  democratic  state  must  In- 
clude not  Just  the  principle  of  majority  rule. 
but  a  high  principle  of  social  Justice. 

Lest  my  eethuslasm  for  the  legal  and  Judi- 
cial achievements  of  recent  years  lead  some 
of  you.  like  the  young  Alexander,  to  weep 
that  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  let 
me  assure  you  that  there  la  much  left  for  us 
to  do. 

I  should  like  to  Juat  touch  on  some  matters 
in  the  field  of  individual  rights,  which  we  ;is 
lawyer  will  face. 

In  the  area  of  the  rights  of  those  accused 
of  crime,  we  will  continue  to  explore  the  twin 
concerns  of  Individual  rights  and  the  safety 
and  security  of  society.  We  will  give  study 
In  depth  to  pre-arraignment  and  pretrial 
procedures.  We  will  continue  to  struggle 
with  the  dilemma  of  how  to  protect  the  ac- 
cused against  prejudicial  publicity  while 
preserving  freedom  of  the  press.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  reezam  the  medieval  concept  of  mon- 
ey ball  by  which  we  confine  only  the  po<ir 
before  trial  and  will  learn  how  to  avoid  pre- 
trial detention  In  the  98%  of  the  cases  where 
it  Is  not  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
community.  We  will  aid  In  the  growth  of 
professionalism  on  the  part  of  the  police  and 
advance   the   science   of   criminal   detection. 

We  will  determine  whether  society  has 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  abolish  capi- 
tal punishment  as  a  denial  of  due  process 
or  as  cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  and 
whether  a  Jury  qualified  for  a  capital  offense 
by  elimination  of  those  Jurors  opposed  to 
capital  punishment  Is  in  truth  the  impartial 
Jury  guaranteed  by  the  (Jth  Amendment. 

The  doctrine  of  double  Jeopardy  will  be  re- 
viewed to  see  if  it  should  not  be  given  broader 
appUcatton  when  the  same  acts  are  defined 
as  more  than  one  offense — or  are  offenses 
against  more  than  one  Jurisdiction. 

Vagrancy  will  be  redefined  so  it  will  no 
longer  be  a  legislative  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  poor  and  unemployed. 

Chronic  alcoholism  will  be  universally  rec- 
ognised as  a  disease  rather  than  a  crime  and 
society  will  face  Its  responsibility  to  provide 
for  the  111. 

The  procedural  rights  of  Juveniles  and  of 
the  mentally  111  will  be  of  more  concern  to  us. 
while  we  continue  to  give  them  special  treat- 
ment under  the  law. 

In  our  concern  for  those  convicted  of 
crime  we  will  inquire  as  to  the  Justice  of 
denying  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  the 
right  of  gainful  employment  to  a  man  who 
has  served  his  time  and  paid  his  debt  to  so- 
ciety. 

In  the  field  of  the  rights  of  privacy  we  will 
meet  the  problems  of  the  electronic  age 
with  all  its  mechanical  peeping  toms.  We 
will  face  the  questions  of  therapeutic  abor- 
tion and  the  rig^t  of  man  and  woman  to 
marry  regardless  of  differing  races. 

In  society's  treatment  of  the  poor  we  must 
decide  if  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and 
due  process  are  denied  by  arbitrary  residence 
requirements,  midnight  raids,  and  arbitrary 
denial  of  benefits  on  grounds  of  race,  size  of 
family  or  Ulegltlmacy  of  children. 

We  must  recognize  azul  concern  ourselves 
with  th«  fact  that  under  present  systems  of 
qualifying  for  welfare  beoeflts  the  poor  hava 
no   meaningful    legal    remedy   for   arbitrary 


denial  of  benefits  due  to  their  lack  of  access 
to  welfare  re^\ilations.  tlie  lack  of  hearing 
opportunities  and  the  denial  of  appellate 
review. 

In  the  area  of  free  speech  we  will  defend 
the  right  of  clus.sent  in  those  troubled  times 
when  Its  exercl.se  is  most  important  to  the 
democratic  process  of  decision  niukine; 

In  the  area  of  civil  rights  we  will  confront 
the  difficult  legal  problems  oX  de  facto  segre- 
gation of  schools 

In  the  field  of  legislative  apportionment 
we  will  continue  to  search  for  nieamngfal 
standards  a::d  will  seel£  solutions  to  the  un- 
solved problems  of  partisan  political  gerry- 
mandering and  r;icially  discriminatory  line 
drawing 

These  are  bu:  .some  of  the  many  thought- 
ful issues  which  confront  us.  In  all  of  these 
lawyers  will  play  their  traciitional  role  of 
makers  of  law  and  molders  of  public  opinion. 

We  will  face  these  problems  without  re- 
course to  extremism  of  the  right  or  of  the 
left  and  despite  any  interference  by  white 
racists  or  blaclc  nationalists  We  will  solve 
them  in  the  Courts,  in  the  legislatures  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  people 

We  will  prove  to  the  world  that  a  democrat- 
ic nation's  concern  for  tlie  nglits  of  the 
individual  does  not  delr.ict  from  but.  in 
truth  s'rei'.g'lien.s  an  orderly  sooiety. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  working  lawyer  in 
these  very  challenging  tunes  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  this  organiiiation  lor  Us  kindness 
to  me 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP    MI-SSOfRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX-ES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr  HUNGATE.  >Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  next  several  articles  in 
the  ."series  published  in  the  Mexico  <Mo.> 
Evenins:  Ledger  by  the  editor,  who  re- 
cently visited  the  Soviet  Union. 

I'm  sure  you,  too.  will  be  interested  In 
visiting  the  Bolshoi  Theater,  celebrating 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  Moscow,  and  tour- 
ing Leningrad. 

The  articles  follow: 
A  Trip   I.vsidf  Rtssia-    No     !.3   of  Series— .\ 
Chirninc  Mass  or  People 
(By  Robert  M.  White  II) 

The  Bolshoi  ballet  in  Moscow  may  be  the 
best  ballet  in  the  world. 

The  Bolshoi  Theatre  i.s  one  of  the  naost 
beautiful   theatres  in   the  world. 

The  stage  of  the  Bolshoi  is  huge,  renowned, 
famed  .  .  . 

.  .  .  And  tlie  floor  looks  worn,  cracked, 
broken  in  places  which  it  simply  can't  be. 
Too  many  of  the  greatest  dancers  in  the 
world  dance  on  those  boards. 

But  from  our  seats,  the  floor  looked  m  bad 
shape. 

We  went  to  the  Bolshoi  only  once. 

I  wished  we  could  have  gone  more  often. 
It  was  magnificent. 

We  asked  about  ticket.s  to  the  Bolshoi 
when  we  first  arrived.  We  a^ked  the  In- 
tourists  people — the  official  tourist  agency  of 
the  government.  They  explained  that  the 
Boishol  was  sold  out  for  several  weeks. 

We  mentioned  to  our  Russian  hosts  we 
would  like  to  attend  the  Bolshoi. 

They  were  pleased.  We  were  told  to  be 
ready  when  they  picked  us  up  the  next  eve- 
ning.    There  was  no  time  for  dinner  before 


the  theatre.  We  were  to  be  seated  at  7  OO  for 
a  7:30  curtain. 

We  were  waiting  in  front  of  the  hotel  when 
the  cars  arrived.  We  zoomed  through  the 
half -empty  streets  down  to  the  Bolsiioi  Tliea- 
tre.  It  was  bright  daylight.  Plenty  of  room 
for  parking. 

The  theatre  is  a  graceful,  bciiutiful  yellow- 
white  building  dating  back  to  1856.  The 
Bolshoi  ballet  troupe,  itself,  dates  back  to 
1776 — the  year  of  our  independence. 

We  were  hurried  to  our  seats — the  second 
box.  stage  left,  first  level.  Our  seats  couldn't 
have  been  better. 

Coming  in  you  had  tlie  feeling  the  crowd 
wa.s  more  orderly,  better  dressed,  more  "cul- 
tured " — the  Russians  love  that  word — than 
anyplace  else  we  had  been  in  Russia.  Yet. 
a  few  men  were  in  their  shirt  sleeves. 

Tlie  theatre  was  filling  fast.  It  is  big  and 
lovely.  Seats  2,000  yet  so  perfectly  propor- 
tioned It  seemed  small  and  intimaw- 
Aixjve  the  orchestra  are  five  gilt-edged  tiers. 
There  is  dark  red  velvet  on  the  walls,  the 
seats  A  huge  golden  chandelier,  a  frescoed 
ceiling. 

The  orchestra  entered  the  pit  below  vis. 
played,  tlie  rurtain  was  drawn,  the  breath- 
taking beauty  of  the  ballet — the  classic  coti- 
tumes,  the  perfection  of  every  move  from  tlie 
ballerina  to  the  choriis. 

At  intermission  we  went  to  the  restaurant 
on  the  main  floor.  It  was  crowded.  Beer 
and  champagne,  both,  by  the  glass  were  for 
sale.  We  had  a  dish  of  ice  cream — I'll  swear 
to  it.  Seriously,  Russian  ice  creiun  is  de- 
licious. 

Back  to  our  seats,  the  curtain  drawn,  the 
wonderful,  make-believe  world  of  the  theatre 
and,  most  of  all,  a  story  told  delicately,  dra- 
matically, forcefully  by  Just  dancing. 

Our  Russian  hosts  had  been  apologetic 
They  explained  that  July  is  off-season.  That 
the  best  of  the  Bolshoi  Is  on  tour.  That  to- 
night's performance  features  a  French  bal- 
lerina— wonderful,  of  course,  but  actually 
"not  Bolshoi." 

With  the  final  curtain,  the  crowd  surged 
forward  to  the  rail  by  the  orchestra  pit.  The 
applause  was  terrific.  Encore  followed  en- 
core. FYom  the  orchestra,  from  the  bal- 
conies, bouquets  of  flowers  were  thrown  on 
stage.  The  ballerina  gracefully  picked  them 
up.  bowed,  the  male  lead  preened  and  kissed 
her  hand.     More  applause,  more  flowers. 

Twenty-five  minutes  later  the  applause, 
the  bowing,  the  flower  throwing,  the  preen- 
ing were  still  going  strong.  Our  hosts  sug- 
gested we  leave.  We  did  but  I  hated  to.  I'd 
like  to  have  stayed  to  the  end. 

Later  that  night,  after  dinner,  a  couple  of 
us  were  restless.  We  decided  to  walk  over  to 
the  railroad  station  a  couple  of  bloclts  from 
the  hotel. 

We  were  still  glowing  with  the  beauty  of 
the  ballet. 

The  station  was  a  once  handsome  building, 
now  not  so  handsome.  We  walked  through 
the  entrance.  Travelers  crowded  us,  men. 
women,  children.  They  carried  baggage, 
sacks  of  fruit,  packages.  It  was  a  hot  night. 
Inside  we  entered  the  waiting  room. 

I'll  never  forget  the  Bolshoi.  I'll  never 
forget  that  waiting  room. 

It  looked  as  big  as  a  football  field.  It  was 
dinily  lit,  dark  shadows  in  the  high  dome 
above  it.  Below,  the  floor  was  a  breathing, 
sweating  mass  of  waiting  people.  Old,  young, 
families.  Eating,  sleeping,  sitting  amid 
baggage  on  the  benches.  Drunks  were  there. 
The  sounds  of  the  trains  came  in  from  out- 
side. Off  to  one  side,  a  group  of  young  f)eople 
sang  softly:  a  bunch  of  men  passing  a  bottle 
laughed  coarsely. 

We  walked  through  the  waiting  room  and 
back  to  the  door.  It  was  there  I  saw  her.  A 
little  girl  about  11 — about  the  age  of  my 
youngest  daughter.  She  sat  on  an  old  suit- 
case, her  straight  little  back  against  the 
stone  wall.  She  wore  a  shawl  over  her  heed 
and  her  eyes  were  rimmed  red  and  staring 
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straight  ahead  Her  Jaw  was  set.  She  Just 
wasn't  going  to  go  to  sleep  no  matter  what 
On  her  lap,  she  held  the  head  of  her  sleeping 
mother.  Or  mayi>e  grandmother.  A  shawl 
was  tied  over  her  head  too.  She  looked  total- 
ly exhausted. 

I'll  never  forget  that  little  girl  there  in  that 
churning  wiUting  mass  of  people  that  hot 
night  in  Moscow 

I  wished  I  could  have  done  something  to 
help  her  .  .  .  and  all  the  Uttle  girls  there 
that  night  and  every  night.  The  little  girls 
the  old  people,  the  ill  .  .  .  but  there  are  too 
many.  In  Russia  you  feel,  you  know,  you're 
depressed  by  knowing  there  are  too  many 
always.  If  you  d  try  to  help  you'd  be  over- 
whelmed, sucked  under,  engulfed  by  the 
whirlpool  of  nameless,  almost  faceless  people. 
I  never  had  such  a  feehng  in  America.  Nor 
in  any  otlier  country. 


Fourth  of  July  lb  Big  Day  in  Moscow 

(By  Robert  M.  White  II) 

(No,  14  of  Series) 

Maybe    one    of    the    most   glamorous,   and 

probably    the    most    publicized    diplomatic 

parties  in  the  world  is  the  July  4  reception 

given     by     the     American     Ambassador     in 

Moscow. 

Khrushchev  used  to  fully  enjoy  it. 
He  would  arrive  early,  stay  late,  drink  too 
much  vodka,  and  frequently  steal  the  show 
by  announcing  important  Soviet  news  while 
chatting  with  some  of  the  press. 

Another  side  of  the  reception  is  who-ls- 
not- there. 

Every  year,  the  press  and  the  diplomatic 
corps  carefully  note  who  attends  and  who 
doesn't.  It's  an  indication — an  accepted 
one — of  who  is  friendly  to  the  USA,  how 
friendly  and  who  isn't  and  how  much  so. 

This  year's  reception  set  something  of  a 
record— never  have  so  many  high  Russian 
officials  stayed  away. 

The  reception  is  held  at  Spaso  House- 
where  the  ambassador  lives. 

We  arrived  by  cab  shortly  after  5  p.m. 
to  find  a  long  line  of  glistening  black  limou- 
sines— the    diplomatic    corps    on     wheels 

working   their   way   up   the  street   and   Into 
the  drive. 

Our  cab — it  looked  pretty  drab  by  now 

dropped  us  at  the  gates  in  front. 

Guarding  the  gates  were  two  Russian 
soldiers. 

Our  embassy  in  town  has  the  same  prob- 
lem— Russian  soldiers  guard  it. 

The  Russian  claim  that  the  guards  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  buildings.  Some 
Americans  claim  the  guards  are  there  to  note 
who  comes  and  goes. 

We   walked   through   the  gates  and   there 

in    all    their   wonderful   splendor   stood   two 

strapping,    clean-cut   American    lads   In   the 

full  glory  of  their  United  States  Marine  Corps 

"  full  dress  uniforms. 

Seeing  them  made  you  feel  good  all  over. 
"Hi."  I  said  Just  as  though  I  thought  the 
Marines  had  won  WWII  in  the  Pacific  when 
all  the  time  I  know  the  Army  did. 

"Hi."  they  grinned,  then  turned  mili- 
tary and  added.    "Sir." 

We  walked  in  the  unimpressive  entrance 
room,  then  into  the  hall  leading  to  the  very 
Impressive  living  room.  The  reception  line 
was  there.     It  was  short. 

An  aide  greeted  each  guest  and  introduced 
that  guest  to  the  Ambassador. 

Ambassador  F.D.  Kohler  is  not  tall.  He 
would  not  be  cast  as  a  diplomat  In  "The  Man 
From  Uncle.  " 

Instead  he  is  short,  has  a  pleasant,  round 
face,  a  quiet  mid-western  voice,  a  comfort- 
able way.  But  his  eyes  hold  you.  They 
are  keen,  penetrating  and  make  you  suspect 
what  is  true:  Ambasador  Kohler  Is  one  of 
our  most  able  professionals.  He  knows  his 
Job,  he  does  it  well,  very  well,  indeed. 

He  commented  about  the  press,  wished  us 
well  on  our  Journey  Inside  Russia  and  said 
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he  looked  forward  to  seeing  us  when  we  re- 
turned to  Moscow.  He  then  introduced  u» 
to  Mrs.  Kohler,  a  lovely  ladv,  slight  but 
strong,  a  quick  smile.  You  didn't  need  any- 
one to  tell  you  she  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  remarkably  successful  career  of 
her  husband. 

Beyond  the  receiving  line,  the  large,  spa- 
cious rooms  of  the  embassy  lAmbasadors 
residences  and  offices,  both,  are  called  em- 
bassies)  was  half  filled. 

Ahead  was  the  dining  room— it  must  be 
forty  feet  long  and  half  that  wide  Long 
tables  stretched  the  length  of  the  room  All 
were  "bending"  with  fried  chicken,  great 
bowls  of  shrimp,  small  sandwiches 
ladies,  I'm  sorry,  I  just  can  t  remember  the 
different  kinds  of  food  there.  There  was  a 
lot  of  It,  it  looked  and  tasted  good 

Bars  were  in  each  room.     And  also  outside 

n    the   garden-a    large    expanse    of   shaded 

lawn  walled  in  by  the  surrounding  buildings 

White-coated    Russian    servants    tended    tlie 

bars. 

I  watched  the  people  Handsome  uni- 
forms, ladies  radiant  in  their  chiffon,  Ameri- 
can  tourists,   newsmen    . 

Walking  across  the  room  vou  heard  a 
dozen  languages. 

It  was  in  the  dining  room  a  few  minutes 
later  when  the  Russian  newspaperman  pro- 
posed a  toast  to  me  A  toast  against  Red 
Ch  na  And  out  in  the  garden  we  met  the 
Hollywood  people  But  that's  for  lomorroWs 
story 
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In  Ru.ssia.  Co.nversations  Get  Playback 

(  By  Robert  M  White  II  i 
If  you  drew  a  list  of  noteworthy  parties 
held  In  the  woild.  you'd  include  ilie  July  4 
party  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow 
Even  this  year  when  more  Russian  high 
officials  stayed  away  than  ever  before  The 
reason:  we  had  Just  started  bombing  the  oil 
dumps  in  North  Viet  Nam. 

I  was  standing  in  the  dining  room  at  the 
Embassy  during  the  party  when  I  was  intro- 
duced to  a  Russian  newspaperman.  His 
name  sounded  like  "Eugene-chov  Eve-en  " 
That  ""Eve-en"'  would  be  Ivan.  We  were 
quickly  on  a  first  name  basis. 

He  spoke  American,  excellent  American 
He  said  he  learned  it  from  his  wife. 

He  was  short,  handsome,  vigorous,  steady 
eyed  and  easy  to  talk  to. 

Very  quickly  we  were  talking  about  Viet 
Nam.  He  did  not  follow  the  usual  line, 
".  .  .  you  Americans  are  imposing  your  will 
on  the  innocent  Vietnamese  commu- 
nist ..." 

He  asked  intelligent  questions.  He  talked 
straight  from  the  shoulder.  It  was  one  of 
the  few  conversauons  I  had  in  three  weeks 
in  Russia  when  I  had  the  feeling  the  man 
was  talking  without  reservations. 

He  asked  about  demonstrations  in  Amer- 
ica. I  gave  him  my  opinion  being  careful 
to  underscore  that  President  Johnson  is  not 
about  to  be  sent  to  Join  Khrushchev  nor 
IS  the  United  States  capitol  building  about 
to  be  burned. 

He  asked  about  ca.sualties  in   Viet  Nam 

would  our  growing  casualties  there  cause  the 
people  to  demand  President  Johnson  with- 
draw our  troops. 

I  said.  No.  I  assured  him  the  anti-war 
bellowing  was  far  more  noise  by  a  militant 
few,  than  an  indication  of  widespread  lack 
of  support  for  the  war.  I  pointed  out  that 
our  casual tiee  were  about  100  a  week.  That 
any  casualties  are  too  many.  But.  that  100 
a  week  is  really  few  when  you  think  about 
how  many  people  we  have  killed  every  week 
by  automobiles— 1,000  a  week  are  kil'led  bv 
cars  in  the  U.S. 
He  was  impressed. 

He  asked  If  I  had  been  in  World  War  II. 
I  told  him  I  had  and  mentioned  General 
MacArthur's  staff. 

He  had  been  a  fighter  pilot  flving  out  of 
Murmansk. 


I  said  I  was  glad  I  had  been  in  rhe  I'.niBle 
instead  of  in  a  cold  area. 

He  said  the  cold  was  terrible  That  when 
some  of  his  friends  had  to  bail  out  over  the 
Barents  Sea,  they  would  shoot  themselves 
rather  than  land  in  the  water  to  die  bv 
freezing. 

We  agreed  it  was  better  to  be  new.M).iner- 
men  than  soldiers  again. 

He  said,  "I  would  like  to  proj^se  a  toast  " 
Go  ahead,  "  I  said. 

"I  toast  peace  between  our  nations"  he 
said. 

I  said   that   was  a  good   toast      We  dr.mk 

I  said  I  was  more  worried  about  the  Red 
Chinese  than  I  was  about  war  with  Ru.ssia 
'Ah."  Ivan  said  in  a  voice  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  lower.  ""I  agree.  Manv  Russian 
newspapermen  agree.  The  real  danger  to  us 
all  is  the  Red  Chinese." 

I  said  all  the  world  must  know  that 
'T   propose    another   toast."    he   said    in    a 
voice  loud  enough  for  all  the  world  lo  hear 
"Sure,"  I  said. 

"I  toast  our  two  countries  and  u   you  ..nd 
I   ever   fight   again   may   it    be   side    bv   .side 
against  the  Red  Chinese" 
We  touched  our  glasses. 

I  hope  the  Red  Chinese  bugs  in  the  pl,,re 
recorded  that  conversation.  I  don't  want 
to  fight  anybody.  But  I'm  glad  the  Ru.vshm 
Reds  and  the  Chinese  Reds  are  divided 

By  the  way,  the  place  is  assumed  lo  be 
bugged.    Just  as  our  embassy  in  town  i^ 

Getting  back  to  the  ex-fighter  pilot  he  was 
not  drunk.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  was 
saying,  and  who  was  listening'  besides  me 

I  asked  if  he  had  ever  been  to  the  United 
States. 

Ivan  said,  no,  but  he'd  like  very  much  to 
come  some  day. 

One   of   my    American    friends    joined    us 
After     Introductions.     Ivan     asked         How 
much   money   are    you   paid    bv    vour    new- 
paper?"  ■     ■ 

We  had  been  told  to  expect  that  que.-tion 

Before  I  could  give  my  answer  (Not 
enough""),  my  friend  stated  his  salary  His 
company  is  publicly  owned  and  his  salary  is 
published  annually.    It  is  a  big  salary       ' 

The  Russian  said  a  salary  that  big  was 
hard  to  believe.  He  said  he  knew  Russian 
newspapermen  didn't  get  i>aid  as  much  :,«; 
American  newspapermen. 

After  the  party  that  day  at  the  Embassy  wp 
didn't  see  Ivan  again. 

.  ■  .  But  for  two  weeks  after  that  con- 
versation, the  other  Russians  we  were  with— 
they  supposedly  didn't  know  wed  met  the  ex- 
fighter  pilot— teased  my  American  friend 
about  being  "a  rich  man'  and  called  him 
"the  wealthy  Mr.  .  .  ." 

This  was  a  usual  play-back. 

Anytime  one  of  us  mentioned  anything 
unusual,  some  other  Russian  who  co'uldn  t 
have  known""  would  make  a  reference  to  tt 
the  next  day  or  so.  It  got  so  we  expected 
this  playback. 

There  were  many  interesting  people  at  the 
embassy  party,   of  course. 

The  tall,  thin,  dignified  British  Amlsassa- 
dor  with  his  shining,  black  Rolls  The  other 
ambassadors. 

The  ballerinas,  the  Russian  writers  the 
actors. 

Norman  Jewison,  producer  and  director  of 
'"The  Russians  Are  Coming""  was  there  We 
met  him.  He's  a  Canadian.  He  was  in  Mos- 
cow trying  to  persuade  the  Russians  to  show 
his  picture.  I  think  he  actually  thought 
there  was  a  chance.     There  isnt. 

While_  the  picture  is  splendid  entertain- 
ment, it  is  not  pro-Russian  enough  and  is 
too  pro-American  for  the  Russians  That's 
what  the  "old  Russian  hands""  told  us  (Per- 
sonally. I  think  it  is  too  disarming  about 
the  Russians,  They  Just  arent  that  neigh- 
borly as  a  nation,  as  officials  IndividmiUv 
yes.    But  not  otherwise). 
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Also,  from  Hollywood  we  met  Dimitri  Ti- 
omltln  who  did  the  music  for  "The  High  and 
the  Mighty."  "High  Noon"  and  many  other 
hits.  He's  a  formidable  name  In  music  .  .  . 
and  In  conversation.  He  talked  a  solid,  un- 
broken line.  He  Is  a  big  man,  baldish,  and 
iLS  friendly  as  a  pup. 

He  was  In  Russia  trying  to  get  permission 
to  make  a  film  there  on  the  life  of  Tschai- 
kowsky.  a  great  Russian  composer  He 
thought  he  might  have  a  chance,  if  a  small 
one.  to  get  permission. 

The  crowd  was  thinning  out. 

We  thanked  Antbassador  and  Mrs.  Kohler 

We  went  out  the  gate. 

We  found  a  cab.  The  streets  were  mostly 
empty.    It  was  twilight. 

After  dinner  we  turned  In. 

My  room  was  number  1802  at  the  Hotel 
Lenlngradskaya.  The  phone  number  for 
room  1802  was  854. 

Russia's  like  that. 

Four  HuNinxo  Miles  or  Straight  Trac  k 
(By  Robert  M.  Wlilte  III 

We  felt  more  at  home  in  Leningrad. 

It's  not  like  Moscow,  It's  more  European. 

But  It's  still  Russian,  If  a  handsomer. 
prouder,  seemingly  more  relaxed  Russian 
city. 

Getting  to  Leningrad  was  an  experience. 
We  took  the  famed  Red  Arrow. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  trains  in  the  world 
It  ranks  with  the  Edinburgh  Express,  the 
Parls-Istanbul-Oiient  Express  (of  spy  famei . 
the  Blue  Train  from  Paris  to  the  Riverla.  and, 
at  one  time,  the  old  20th  Century  between 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  most  Impressive  thing  aboxit  the  sta- 
tion from  which  the  Red  Arrow  left  Moscow. 
was  Its  cleanliness. 

In  some  ways  it  was  cleaner  than  our  hotel. 

The  train*  back  in.  At  the  end  of  the 
tracks,  where  they  stop,  here  in  America 
there  Is  a  rusted  or  stained  buffer  of  some 
kind — bent  rails  or  a  pile  of  ties  adorned 
with  dirty  scraps  of  paper,  rusted  beer  cans 
and  cinders. 

Where  the  Red  Arrow  backs  In  and  stops 
is  a  handsome  flower  box,  well  tended  oncl 
lovely. 

The  train.  Itself,  glistened  with  a  recent 
scrubbing.  The  cars  are  painted  a  dark  blue 
A  narrow  aisle  runs  down  one  side  and  com- 
partments line  the  other  side. 

Everything  seemed  new. 

Four  of  us  were  assigned  two-each  to  .'* 
compartment.  The  fifth  member  of  our  dele- 
gation and  Ed  Mainland  the  Second  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Embassy  who  was  trav  - 
eUng  with  us,  were  in  separate  compart- 
ments. 

On  the  Red  Arrow,  If  you  don't  buy  the 
whole  compartment  for  your  trip,  another 
passenger  is  assigned  to  sleep  with  you. 

Who  were  our  friends  going  to  have  for 
compartment  mates? 

Often  the  Russians  assign  women  passen- 
gers to  compartments  with  a  man  passenger 

We  waited  to  see  .  ,  .  and  two  burly,  dark- 
beared  Russian  men  came  sidling  down  the 
aisle  and  moved  In  with  our  friends. 

The  compartments  are  six  feet  long  and 
about  5  feet  eight  inches  wide.  The  berths 
are  narrow — as  wide  as  your  shoulders  and 
no  wider.  Ventilation  is  from  an  eight  inch 
plastic  fan. 

The  train  pulled  out  Just  before  midnight 
for  Its  400-mlle  run  to  Leningrad.  The  route 
has  t>een  laid  out  to  the  specifications  of 
Czar  Nicholas  I  in  1851,  It  is  a  straight 
line — no  curves  at  all. 

We  bought  tea  and  cakes  from  the  little 
five-by-flve  shawled  lady  selling  them  on 
our  car.  She  made  the  tea  over  a  charcoal 
stove  In  a  cubbyhole  near  the  door. 

Then  we  turned  in.  The  wash  basin  and 
toilet  were  at  tile  opposite  end  of  the  car. 

By  the  way.  If  you're  ever  on  a  Russian 
train  and   a  woman  is  asstg^ned  to  sleep  in 


your  compartment  the  Russians  suggest  that 
the  'cultured  '  thing  to  do  is  leave  the  com- 
partment while  she  gets  ready  for  bed  And, 
If  you  iiappeii  to  tie  the  lady  involved,  the 
"cultured"  thing  to  do  is  roll  over  toward 
the  Willi  while  your  unknown  male  compart- 
ment mat*  turns  in. 

We  A  ere  up  by  six  the  next  morriin;;  watch- 
ing Russia  roll  by — birch  foresUs,  brown  log 
c.ibm.';.  rocky  fields- 

The  country  side  reminded  me  of  north- 
ern Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  ^ 

Actually.  Lenuiarad  lies  on  the  60th  par- 
allel— as  far  north  tis  Seward.  Alaska,  as  fur 
north  Its  haU-way  up  Hudson  Bay. 

The  shawled  lady  came  by  with  hot  sea 
and  cakes  ihir^e  cookies  I.  We  bought  some. 
The  pas.-iing  cabins  now  had  tv  antennas 
on  them  'Then  came  large  industry  build- 
ings and  then  Leningrad,  itself,  was  passing 
the  wmd'.ws  of  our  train. 

We  closed  our  bags,  look  out  our  cameras 
and  got  ready  to  get  otT.  We  hadn't  taken 
pictures — t-ikmt:  pictures  from  planes  or 
trains  IS  forbidden. 

The  Riisciiaus  with  us  were  pleased  to  be 
getting  into  Leningrad.  It  may  be  the  love- 
liest; city  in  Russia.  And.  certainly,  its  people 
are  aniong  the  most  courageous — for  900  days 
they  were  under  German  siege  during  World 
War  II 

During  those  900  days  food  ran  out.  The 
dogs  cats  and  other  pets  were  eaten.  There 
•were  inciclent^i  of  cannibali.sin.  Hundreds  of 
l.iousiinds  of  the  almost  2,000,000  people 
there  died  oi  hunger  or  under  the  slielluis; 
and  bombing 

Bu:  they  did  not  surrender. 


of  the  more  farslghted  food  factors.  In 
the  Chicago  area,  for  example,  one  chain 
Jarred  the  competition  to  its  gimmick-red- 
den quick  by  offering  nothing  except  lower 
prices.  Another  chain  outlet  responded  by 
advertising:  "Trading  stamps  and  gimmicks, 
no?  Low,  low  prices,  yes?  You  cant  have 
t>oth  " 

The  Denver  ladies,  with  a  nice  Instinct  for 
the  Jugular  are  threatening  to  buy  only  those 
'loss  leader  "  items,  mostly  canned  goods, 
advertised  to  lure  shoppers  into  the  store. 
The  rest  of  the  higher  priced  merchandise 
they  will  treat  like  an  unmentionable  Ori- 
ental disease  and  shop  for  elsewhere. 

The  confrontation  has  become  so  tense 
that  a  Denver  TV  station  next  week  plans 
to  broadcast  a  set-to  between  the  housewives 
and  food  industry  representatives. 

As  consumers,  eager  to  be  able  to  afford 
three  squares  a  day,  most  Americans  will  be 
in  the  housewives'  corner. 


Recklessness  in  Damascus 


Housewives  on  the  Warpath 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNJS-SEE 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  October  17.  1966 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Knoxvllle,  Teiin,,  News- 
Sentinel  last  Saturday  depicted  the  lat- 
est steps  being  taken  by  the  housewives 
to  combat  the  high  price  of  food. 

I  think  we  should  commend  them  for 
their  efforts,  and  I  Insert  the  article  at 
thi,'!  point  in  the  Record: 

HorSEWIVES    ON    THE    W.\RP.\TH 

S<jme  Of  Americas  moet  infiuential  natives 
are  getting  restlees  These  indigenous  types, 
known  as  housewives,  are  more  than  a  little 
upcict  tha'  the  cost  of  eating — a  habit  neces- 
.sary  to  the  tribe — is  getting  well  nigh  pri- 
lubitive. 

Ill  Denver  for  instance,  some  50.000  comely 
aborigines  ore.imzed  thein.selves  into  House- 
wives for  Lower  Food  Prices.  Their  chief- 
tain, one  Mr.s  Marlene  Chapla,  has  been 
quoted  as  s-iying:  -We're  sick  and  tired  of 
excuse.--  :.:,d  were  fed  up  with  free  dishes, 
bingo  games  and  urading  stamps.  All  we 
want  IS  lower  lofxl  prices," 

All  acrobs  the  nation  Mrs  Chapla's  plaint 
will  be  echoed  by  shoppers,  husbands  in- 
cluded who  have  licked  and  pasted  trading 
stamps  (only  because  they  know  they've 
paid  for  ihem  anyway  i  and  watched  horse 
races  an  TV  i  simply  because  the  printed 
forms  they  paid  for  indirectly  at  the  check- 
ou:  counter  promise  instant  wealth  if  the 
ponies  run  right).  And.  all  the  while,  these 
frustrated  unfortunates  have  watched  costs 
grow  for  ever-shrinking  bags  of  victuals. 

The  not-very-difficult  idea  that  what  shop- 
pers really  want  is  edible,  resisonably  priced 
fi«vl  meanwhile  h.u-  tiiken  hold  runong  some 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NBW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation In  the  Middle  East  between  Syria 
and  Israel  is  deteriorating  rapidly.  The 
foolish  course  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Syria  in  permitting  and  supporting 
terrorists  will  only  lead  to  disaster. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  October  13,  1966,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  Israel  is  pre- 
pared to  defend  Itself,  and  no  doubt  will, 
if  Syria  continues  to  pursue  its  leckless 
course. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Recklessness  in  Damascus 

Although  Syria  disclaims  responsibility  for 
them,  the  latest  acts  of  violence  against  Is- 
rael have  been  launched  from  Syrian  soil.  It 
seems  clear,  moreover,  that  El  Fatah,  the 
terrorist  organization  perpetrating  them,  is 
inspired  and  supported  by  the  Damascus 
government.  Since  January  1965,  there  have 
been  scores  of  such  Incidents,  involving 
numerous  Israeli  casualties,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  frequency  and  Intensity  of 
the  violations  are  being  stepped  up. 

Israel  takes  a  grave  view  of  the  situation. 
This  has  been  made  clear  by  Israeli  Am- 
bassador Harman's  special  call  at  the  State 
Department,  by  Prime  Minister  Eshkol's 
solemn  talks  with  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions In  Jerusalem,  and  by  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Eban's  request  for  an  "urgent"  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to 
deal  with  the  raids.  In  Eban's  words.  "These 
acts  have  got  to  stop,  and  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  see  that  they  do  stop." 
This  is  a  not-so-obllque  way  of  saying  that  if 
peaceful  U.N.  persuasion  fails  to  restrain  the 
Syrians,  Israel  will  resort  to  military  force 
to  protect  its  people  and  territory. 

The  other  Arab  states  are  not  In  sympathy 
with  Syria's  reckless  course.  Nevertheless 
the  extremist  regime  in  Damascus  seems  in- 
tent upon  escalating  the  guerrilla  operations, 
as  if  eager  for  a  full-scale  clash  that  would 
embroil  its  neighbors  in  a  calamitous  war 
with  Israel.  The  Israeli  leaders  regard  this 
as  a  possibility  real  enough,  and  near  enough 
to  warrant  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  inter- 
national community  as  ways  are  sought  to 
bring  reason  to  bear  on  what  is  becoming  a 
very  dangerous  situation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni'^ed  Nations 
should  act  now,  and  not  wait  for  more 
seilous  trouble  to  develop. 
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An  American   Is   a    Mighty   Locky  Man 

EXTENSION  OF  REAL^RKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  times,  we  are  amazed  by  the  wis- 
dom shown  by  our  young  people.  It  is 
wise  sometimes  to  stop  and  consider  what 
they  say.  -With  this  in  mind,  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  four  top  essays  WTitten  by 
mnth  grade  students  at  Kenilworth 
Junior  High  School  in  Petaluma.  Calif.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  agree  with  their 
theme— "An  American  is  a  Mighty  Lucky 
Man.  '  It  was  my  pleasure  to  participate 
in  a  program  where  these  excellent 
essays  were  delivered  by  these  five  stu- 
dents. Their  effort  and  the  program  ar- 
ranged bj'  Mrs.  Mary  Jean  Burgess, 
president  and  member  of  the  Kenilworth 
Junior  High  School  PTA,  make  this  Con- 
gres.sman  from  the  First  District  of  Cali- 
fornia proud  to  be  an  American. 
An  American  Is  a  Mightt  Llxky  Man 

(By  Bill  Taylor) 
Inflation,  automation,  discrimination,  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  "tight  money";  these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  problems  that  face 
Amerlcajis  today.  But  even  with  all  of 
these  problems,  an  American  is  a  mighty 
lucky  man.  He  enjoys  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  the  world,  the  nnest 
governments  on  earth,  the  free  enterprise 
system,  and  many  other  advantages. 

Under  the  free  enterprise  system  an  Ameri- 
can has  the  right  to  strike  for  higher  wages 
or  better  working  conditions.  An  American's 
luck  in  the  form  of  wages  has  increased  ten 
times  since  1900.  Many  Americans  now  en- 
Joy  company  health  and  Insiu-ance  programs, 
not  to  mention  numerous  holidays  and 
vacations. 

While  his  grandfather  worked  a  sixty-hour 
week  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  an  Ameri- 
can now  works  forty,  giving  hlm'more  leisure 
time,  In  his  leisure  time  he  can  watch  T.V., 
go  to  the  movies,  be  active  in  clubs,  golf,  go 
to  the  library,  museum,  park,  forest,  beach, 
fairgrounds,  or  do  Just  about  anything  he 
pleases.  In  1966  there  were  180  national 
parks  and  monuments  to  which  he  could  go 
besides  the  170  state  parks  and  forests  here 
in  California 

An  American's  vacation  Is  usually  longer 
than  was  his  father's  because  new  advances 
in  speedy,  inexpensive  travel  have  cut  his 
travel  time. 

Travel  Is  not  the  only  thing  that  Is 
cheaper  for  Americans.  Pood,  because  of 
greater  crop  yields  due  to  fertilizers,  and 
mass-produced  clothing  cost  less  than  ever 
before. 

The  reason  these  are  cheaper  is  new  tech- 
nical advances.  Our  country's  numerous 
colleges  bring  forth  able  scientists  to  develop 
new  and  easier  methods  of  production  thus 
cutting  the  item's  price.  Not  only  do  Amer- 
ican scientiste  improve,  but  they  also  create. 
A  few  of  these  creations  are  plastics,  deter- 
gents, medicines,  solar  cells,  synthetic  fibers, 
rocket  firing  pistols,  satellite  communica- 
tions, and  Interplanetary  space  ships.  Amer- 
icans have  been  developing  new  items  that 


promise  to  make  an  American's  life  easier. 
A  few  of  these  promising  items  are  micro- 
wave communications,  laser  beams  capable 
of  cutting  solid  steel,  atomic  reactors,  some 
vibrations  for  waterless  dishwashers,  and 
magnetic  attractors  and  repulsers. 

American  doctors  have  also  been  hard  at 
work.  New  medicines  have  tamed  formerly 
fatal  epidemics.  Polio  is  no  longer  a  threat. 
Artificial  hearts  are  no  longer  a  posslbllltv. 
but  a  reality. 

All  these  things  are  part  of  an  American's 
luck! 

But  these  things  do  not  make  an  American 
lucky.  The  thing  that  makes  an  American 
lucky  is  he  himself  and  how  he  works  to- 
gether with  other  Americans. 

An  Americans  high  wages  were  not  handed 
to  him  on  a  silver  platter.  He  worked  for 
them.  New  discoveries  and  Inventions  do 
not  Just  haappen  but  are  the  products  of 
many  long  hours  of  work  bv  Americans, 
Statements  like  "Give  me  libertv  or  give  me 
death"  and  "All  men  are  created  equal  "  did 
not  win  the  Revolutionary  War  or  end  slav- 
ery; Americans  did.  In  the  same  sense,  the 
problems  of  inflation,  automation,  and  dis- 
crimination will  not  Just  disappear,  but 
Americans  will  solve  them.  An  American 
makes  his  own  luck. 

An  American  truly  is  a  mighty  lucky  man! 


a  w.ir  about  this  also,  and  the  Negroes  were 
sei  Iree  and  could  do  a«  ihey  plea.'-ed. 

So  you  can  sec  that  whenever  there  w.is 
some  danger  or  threat  to  our  freedom  we 
were  always  ready  to  fight  for  our  frcedwv 
All  of  the  men  thought  Uiat  it  would  be  an 
honor  to  fight  for  their  country.  They  w«uld 
fill  the  sidewalks  and  streets  in  front  of  the 
enUsting  offices.  They  would  do  anything  oo 
get  to  fight  overseas.  Some  would  wait  to 
get  dr.ifted  and  then  lo.U  through  their  four 
years  or  as  many  ye.ars  as  they  served. 

Today  li  Is  difficult  to  find  people  eager  to 
Join  the  .service.  At  home  people  r.re  making 
trouble  with  people  from  different  races  and 
.■^omc  are  burning  iheir  draft  cards  But  the 
people  who  join  up  and  fight  m.ike  me  proud 
to  b.iy,    I  am  .in  American.  ' 


An  American  Is  a  Mighty  Lucky  Man 

(By  Charles  Barbera) 
To  be  an  American  is  a  privilege.  Not 
all  of  the  countries  in  the  world  have  the 
same  kind  of  government  and  rights  as  we  do. 
Some  countries  have  dictators  and  some  have 
to  worship  the  ruler  of  the  country  as  a  god. 
Our  country  is  different  from  most  of  the 
countries  in  the  world,  'We  startjd  out  the 
same  but  ended  up  cUfferent.  We  loved 
our  country  enough,  to  give  our  bves  for  it. 
The  American  ways  are  different,  too.  Wc 
can  go  to  any  church  we  want  and  say  any- 
thing we  want  and  do  anything  we  want. 
By  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  can 
break  the  law,  but  we  do  have  more  freedom 
than  most  other  countries  in  the  world. 

Before  there  ever  was  such  a  country  as 
Americf,.  the  people  were  under  the  influence 
of  a  king  or  queen.  They  had  to  obey  him 
and  honor  him.  which  they  did.  But  some 
people  wanted  to  be  Independent,  Fighting 
rebellions  and  even  death  resulted. 

Soon,  a  man  named  Christopher  Columbus 
an  Italian,  asked  the  queen  of  Spain  to  sup- 
ply him  with  ships,  food,  and  men  to  prove 
his  theory  that  the  world  was  round.  All 
of  the  people  thought  that  he  was  crazy 
but  the  queen  granted  him  the  supplies. 

Columbus  was  not  out  to  discover  any- 
thing; it  Just  happened.  So  one  day  In  1492 
Columbus  found  what  he  thought  was  the 
"East  Indies.  '  But  after  some  careful  inves- 
tigation, he  found  out  differently. 

He  claimed  the  land  for  Si>ain  and  now 
we  call  it  "America." 

As  soon  .as  Columbus  got  back,  news  spread 
quickly.  People  now  could  escape  the 
tjTanny  of  their  kings  and  queens. 

The  countries  of  Europe  would  pay  people 
to  go  to  America  and  settle  the  land  But 
along  with  the  people,  came  strict  governors 
to  keep  the  law  in  the  colonies. 

Soon  the  people  were  getting  ideas  to  sepa- 
rate of  become  independent  from  Europe 
But  by  this  time  most  of  the  colonies  were 
under  British  rule.  They  fought  a  uar  and 
won.  Prance  helped  the  Americans  fight  the 
British.  ° 

Then  they  had  to  .set  up  a  government 
Men  WTote  the  laws  and  gave  them  to  the 
people  for  approval. 

About  eighty-five  years  later,  there  arose  a 
question  about  slaves.  There  were  people 
from  the  North  saying  that  It  was  not  the 
American  way;  all  men  are  equal.  The  peo- 
ple from  the  South  were  saying  "that  all  of 
the  Negroes  were  less  than  men.     There  w  .s 


An  American  Is  a  Mighty  LtCKV   Man 

(By  Doris  Andresen) 
Many  pe,->p'.e  misuse  the  terms  ".'Vmenca" 
and  "American,"     Actually.  America  is  North. 
Central,    and    South    America.     Technically 
the  people  living  there  are  American.";. 

My   talk   today  Is  on   what  we   commonly 
call  Americans  ....  citizens  of  the  United 
States.     Many   of   us   Americans   take   much 
of  our  freedom  for  granted.     Approximately 
one-third  of  the  world  today  is  under  com- 
munist rule.     Try  placing  yourself  in  a  coun- 
try or  city  such  as  East  Berlin.     Here,  people 
live   In    almost   constant   fear.     They   go   to 
such  extremes  as  risking  their  own  "lives  In 
order  to  break  through  the  Berlin  Wall  to  get 
to   freedom.     What   would    happen   to   your 
children  If  they  attended  school  and  nothing 
was  drummed  Into  their  minds  except  "oom- 
munism  is  good,  communism  Is  the  best"? 
They   are    never   allowed    to    question    their 
teachers.     You  who  enjoy  to  carry  on  a  de- 
bate w:th  a  friend  would  find  It  impossible 
to  do  so  if  it  were  ttout  the  government  or 
other    politics.     How    many    chances    would 
you  have  to  change  the  government  or  the 
leader  of  government  in  a  communist  coun- 
try?   How  often  would  you  be  able  to  wrtt« 
and  print  your  own  opinion  about  a  pollUcal 
issue,  or  any  issue  in  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine?    When  and  where  would  It  l>c  possible 
lor  you  tj  worship  as  you  please?     Probably 
only  in  a  locked-up  building,  and  there  you 
would    have    to    be   a»-fully   cautious.     How 
would  you  Uke  the  government  to  tell  you 
what  house  to  Uve  in  and  which  clothes  and 
food  you  can  buy?     Communism  claims  that 
it  offers  a  high  standard  of  living  .  .  .  but 
at  what  price?     Now  bnng  yourself  back  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  countries  which  en- 
Joys  a  higher  sUndard  of  living.  It  is  often 
called  the  land  of  plenty.  Even  the  poorest 
people  earn  more  than  the  $100.00  a  year 
earned  by  one-third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. Most  Americans  have  their  own  homes 
and  a  number  of  children  have  their  own 
rooms.  M£jiy  families  hi  other  comuries  are 
cluttered  into  one  tiny  room  ...  if  they 
have  that  at  all.  Americans  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  radios,  television  sets,  telephones 
oars,  and  many  labor-saving  appUances  in 
their  hamcs.  Many  people  elsewhere  have 
never  seen  any  of  these  every-day  conven- 
iences.   To  them  they  would  be  luxuries. 

In  the  United  States  children  may  attend 
free  schools  through  the  twelfth  grade 
They  think  nothing  of  questioning  their 
teachers.  Students  learn  about  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  governments,  not  Just  their 
own  democracy.  Americans  think  nothing 
of  a  group  of  people  having  a  debate  They 
enjoy  it,  E\-ery  four  years  Americans  have 
an  opportunity  to  change  the  leader  of  the 
government  by  voting.  There  are  alwavs  two 
or  more  candidates  for  the  presidencV  and 
other  offices.  The  United  States'  constitu- 
tion may  also  be  changed  by  adding  amend- 
ments. The  dally  newspapers  and  magazines 
always  print  editorials  and  dlfTerent  peoples- 
points  of  view.  No  one  stops  Americans 
from     attending     public     worship    services. 
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WW  i^egroes  were  less  tnan  men. 


There  w;.s      from     attending    public     worahlp    eervlces. 
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Everyone  haa  the  choice  of  living  where  he 
wants  and  buying  the  food  and  clothes  he 
wlabea.  The  government  does  not  force  an 
American  into  a  Job,  as  governments  do  in 
many  countries.  A  number  of  the  young 
adults  in  communist  countries  have  never 
heard  of  the  liberties  and  conveniences  that 
we  have  In  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  Is  constantly  striving  to  give  everyone 
equal  opportunities  and  rights.  People  are 
always  helping  the  underprivileged  in  some 
way.  Americans  are  said  to  be  generous 
p>eople. 

With  all  his  freedoms  and  conveniences.  I 
am  sure  jou  will  agree  that  an  American  Is 
truly  a  rnigbty  lucky  man. 


An    AMEKICAN    l3   A   MIGHTT   LccKY    Man 
(By  Pauline  Garzelli) 

The  alarm  sings  out  and  with  a  sleepy 
groan  Jac^  Carter  reaches  out  grogglly  to 
silence  It.  Then  he  settles  back  down  in  the 
warm  comfort  of  his  electric  blanket,  antici- 
pating an  extra  ten  minutes  of  rest.  Now. 
thinking  better  of  it.  he  reluctantly  pushes 
away  the  covers  and  swings  his  feet  off  the 
bed  and  into  his  slippers,  which  are  waiting 
on  the  floor. 

Uf>on  entering  the  bathroom.  Jack  pro- 
ce«da  with  his  regular  everyday  ritual.  He 
■howers.  shaves,  brushes  his  teeth,  dresses, 
and  comba  bis  hair.  As  he  starts  downstairs 
he  snilTs  appreciatively  of  the  bEicon  and 
coffee  that  signify  his  wife  Hlen  is  cooking 
hla  breakfast.  Jack's  two  small  sons,  John 
and  Jeff,  are  eating  as  he  oomes  into  the 
warm,  modem  kitchen.  Jack  eats  his  break- 
fast, kisses  his  wife  and  sons  good -by  and 
leases  for  his  Job  at  the  Bank  of  America. 

He  has  an  average  day.  He  likes  his  Job 
and  the  people  with  whom  he  works.  Jack 
does'  not  worry  about  many  things.  He  Is 
very  secure  and  happy  with  his  existence. 
He  knows  that  when  he  goes  home,  a  nice 
dinner  will  be  waiting.  Maybe  he  and  Ellen 
will  play  bridge  with  the  neighbors  tonight, 
or  go  to  a  movie,  or  Just  stay  home  and 
watch  television  with  the  kids.  Yes,  Jack 
Carter's  life  Is  on  an  even  keel;  he  knows 
where  he  is  going  .  .  . 

Lee  Chung  wakes  to  the  crow  of  a  rooster. 
He  Is  cold  and  so  he  Jumps  up  from  his 
sleeping  mat  and  thrashes  his  arms  against 
his  sides  to  start  the  circulation.  Lee's  wife 
is  shlveringly  preparing  a  small  portion  of 
over-cooked  rice  for  her  husband.  She 
squats  in  a  comer  of  the  hut  before  a  shal- 
low hole  In  the  dirt  floor  which  serves  as  a 
fireplace. 

Lee  eats  his  rice,  takes  up  a  hoe  and  leaves 
for  his  rice  paddy.  The  paddy  supplies  Lee 
and  his  wife's  staple  needs.  Rice  and  flsh 
from  the  waters  of  the  paddy  are  their  major 
diet.  Nowadays  Lee  and  his  neighbors  must 
be  very  careful  when  in  the  paddles.  Com- 
munist guerrillas  lurk  in  the  brush,  waiting 
to  strike  out  at  the  peasants.  The  terrorists 
are  merciless,  the  people  unable  to  defend 
themselves  effectively  against  them.  Lee 
worries  about  his  wife  and  unborn  child, 
about  his  people,  about  countless  other 
things. 

I  have  Jvjst  compared  the  lives  of  two  men, 
an  American  businessman  and  a  Vietnamese 
peasant.  The  differences  between  the  two 
are  evident. 

We  Americans  take  for  granted  everything 
we  have,  and  sometimes  even  hearing  of  the 
poverty  and  need  of  other  people  in  other 
lands  falls  to  make  us  think  of  how  fortunate 
we  really  are. 

Not  only  do  we  have  at  our  disposal  most 
every  product  that  can  be  manufactured,  but 
we  have  individual  freedoms  that  people  of 
some  other  countries  would  never  dream  of 
having.  For  instance,  every  American  says, 
does,  and  believes  what  he  thinks  is  right. 
We  go  to  the  churches  of  our  choice,  read 
the  periodicals  of  our  choice,  listen  to  what 
we  want,  and  spend  our  dollars  on  any  of 


the  thousiiiids  of  products  avuil.-ible  to  us. 
Of  course,  we  hiive  laws  to  prevent  crime. 
These  laws  are  for  the  protection  of  the 
people,  not  tlie  bond.ige  of  them. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  try  to 
better  himself.  Unions  protect  the  rights 
of  the  laborers  Corporations  are  formed  by 
a  few  men.  but  many  share  in  the  profits. 
Most  bvisinesses  are  owned  by  the  people,  not 
by  the  government  This  i.s  a  great,  differ- 
ence between  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  communist  form 

We  .\n\encans  !i#'.e  a  wondenui  chance  to 
get  a  good  edvicatiun.  State  school  systems 
are  excellent  and  scholarships  are  available 
for  students  who  qualify,  if  they  wish  to  go 
to  college  but  do  not  have  the  money. 

With  ;ill  of  these  and  many  other  rights 
and  fr^edom-s.  1  believe  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  an  .\mencan  reullv  is  a  verv  luckv  man. 


The  Half  Dollar  Shortase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  October  18.  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mi'.  Speaker,  at  vari- 
ous times  I  have  comrfiented  on  the 
enigma  of  the  U.S.  half  dollar— how  re- 
gardless of  how  many  are  produced 
almost  none  is  in  circulation. 

The  Legal  and  Montetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Hou.=e  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  made  e.xhaustive  studies 
of  coin  and  coinaae.  prompted  by  the 
drastic  coin  shortage  that  existed  in  this 
country  until  recently.  For  most  pur- 
poses there  no  longer  are  .shortages  ex- 
cept for  half  dollars. 

The  present  status  of  coin  availability 
in  the  Miami  area  was  commented  on  in 
the  Miami  Herald  on  October  12,  1966, 
in  an  article  by  Robert  Reno,  a  Herald 
staff  writer.  Because  of  the  efforts  the 
Congress  has  had  to  make  to  assure  the 
country  of  adequate  supplies  of  coin  for 
all  business  purpo.ses.  I  believe  that  every 
Member  will  find  Mr.  Reno  s  article  to  be 
of  great  interest. 

The  article  follows: 
Cot-LECTiNO.  Hoarding  Blamed     Even  Banks 

DONT   Have   Half   Dollars   Thfse   Dats 
•  By  Robert  Reno  i 

The  half  dollar  as  we  once  knew  it  may  die 
becatise  of  the  a.5.sas.sination  at  Dallas. 

A  member  of  the  Presidential  As.say  Com- 
mission—watchdoij  of  the  metal. ic  integrity 
of  US.  coin.s— said  Tuesday  collecting  and 
hoarding  may  cause  the  extinction  of  the 
50-cent  piece  as  a  circulating  coin. 

A  survey  of  Miami  banks  confirms  his  fears. 
Many  couldn't  produce  one  if  asked. 

Robert  J  Grazier  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Republic  National  Bank  and  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  a^say  cunniission.  sitid  there  is 
little  hope  for  the  comeb.ick  of  ilie  half  dollar 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  situation  localiy-where  mast  Miam- 
ians  haven't  seen  a  half  dollar  for  several 
months — is  the  same  throughout  the  na- 
tion, he  -said 

The  US.  mints  are  pr<xiucing  the  coin  at 
a  rate  almost  three  time  faster  than  in  1962. 
But  virtually  all  of  them  are  finding  their 
way  into  hoards  and  coliections 

The  general  coin  .shortage  hius  eased  with 
the    circulation    of    tiie    new    silver-copper 


coins.  Grazier  says  But  the  lialf  dollar  is 
still  scarcer  than  ever  and  the  nickel  may 
soon  Join  it  as  a  hard-to-get  variety 

The  coin  debacle  has  lt«  roots  in  a  No- 
vember day  in  Dallas. 

In  a  noble  gesture  Congress  ordered  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  likeness  off  tlie  half  dollar 
and  the  Kennedy  coins  were  struck  in  1964. 

The  Treasury  minted  385  million  of  the 
new  coins  in  the  first  year  compared  to  48 
million  Franklin  halves  two  years  before. 

But  speculators  and  collectors  snapped 
them  up  and  today  they're  all  worth  more 
than  a  dollar.  The  hoarding  of  Kennedy 
coins  spread  to  other  denominations  and  the 
great  coin  shortage  ensued. 

The  Treasury  counterattacked  m  1965  and 
decreed  that  the  1965  marking  would  be  con- 
tinued on  all  coins  into  1966  in  an  attempt  to 
glut  the  market.  It  didn't  work  and  a  month 
ago  the  Treasury  stopped  trying  to  fill  the 
se3mlngly  bottomless  pit  and  struck  the  first 
1966  coins. 

But  the  vicious  circle  continues.  Grazier 
says.  The  new  1966  coins  will  be  even  rarer 
than  the  66  varieties  because  they  will  be 
minted  for  less  than  six  months 

The  1967  models  are  scheduled  for  mint- 
ing in  January. 

Today,  a  month  after  they  started  flowing 
out  of  the  mints,  1966  coints  are  still  hard  to 
get  in  Miami. 

"I've  seen  a  few  pennies  but  notliing  else  to 
speak  of,"  said  Grazier. 

Now  the  nickel  is  getting  in  the  act — or 
out  of  it.  Up  until  August,  the  nickel  was 
the  only  coin  not  bearing  the  initials  of  its 
engraver.  To  produce  uniformity,  the  Treas- 
ury ordered  his  initials  (F.C.l  placed  on  the 
coin  andn  ow  Felix  Schlag  of  Owosso,  Mich  , 
is  duly  recognized  for  the  Jefferson  nickel  he 
designed  in  1938  winning  a  Jl.OOO  design 
competition. 

But,  says  Grazier,  the  new  inilials,  plus 
the  fact  the  1966s  will  be  minted  only 
through  January,  may  make  the  new  piece  a 
collectors'  item. 

"I  have  seen  two  dollar  rolls  of  the  new 
nickels  selling  for  $3.50  in  a  Miami  coin 
shop."  says  Grazier. 

"I  think  the  half  dollar  may  have  seen  its 
day,  "  he  predicts.  "People  have  found  that 
two  quarters  are  Just  as  good  and  better  be- 
cause machines  will  take  them  People  are 
used  to  doing  without  them  and  even  if  they 
came  back  in  supply  they  might  not  circulate 
now." 


Demonstration    Cities    and    Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14.  1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  3708 1  to  assist 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs 
for  rebuilding  slum  and  blighted  areas  and 
for  providing  the  public  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  improve  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  live  in  those  areas, 
to  assist  and  encourage  planned  metropoli- 
tan development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  announce  my  support  for 
the  demonstration  cities  bill.  I 
know  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  I 
support  this  measure,  since  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  New  York  and  of  my  con- 
stituency to  do  so.  But  I  support  it  with 
particular  enthusiasm  because  it  has  a 
fresh,  exciting  quality  to  it,  because  it 
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holds  out  new  promise,  beer  use  It  incor- 
porates untried  techniques  in  a  domain 
where  old  techniques  have  been  found 
wanting. 

The  demonstration  cities  program  de- 
fines "comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program"  as  one  that  Is: 
First.  Locally  prepared  and  scheduled. 
Second.  Aimed  at  rebuilding  or  restor- 
ing entire  sections  and  neighborhoods 
in  slum  or  blighted  areas. 

Third.  Planned  to  make  concentrated 
and  coordinated  use  of  all  available  pri- 
vate and  governmental  aids  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  improve  general 
welfare  of  people  living  or  working  in 
the  areas. 

The  demonstration  cities  program  pro- 
vides Federal  assistance  In  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

First.  Planning  grants  available  to 
meet  up  to  80  percent  of  costs  of  plan- 
ning and  developing  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs. 

The  bill  authorizes  $12  million  for  fis- 
cal 1967  for  these  grants,  which  the  ad- 
ministration feels  can  finance  planning 
for  60  to  80  cities. 

Second.  Grants  for  approved  city  dem- 
onstration programs  available  to  pay  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  administrative  costs 
for  approved  programs,  excludiiig  costs 
of  administering  any  project  or  activity 
assisted  vmder  a  Federal  gr  it-in-aid 
program. 

Third.  Existing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  funds  now  available  for  these 
programs  will  be  utilized,  where  feasible, 
In  carrying  out  projects  or  activities  that, 
though  part  of  an  approved  city  dem- 
onstration program,  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  existing  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Foiuth.  Supplemental  grants  avail- 
able to  pay  up  to  80  percent  of  the  city's 
share  In  the  cost  of  activities  that  are 
pai-t  of  a  demonstration  program. 
Would  supplement  help  available  under 
existing  grant-in-aid  program.  These 
special  grants  would  be  available  for  any 
project  or  activity  included  as  a  part  of 
the  approved  demonstration  program, 
but  could  not  be  used  to  reduce  prior 
level  or  local  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  any  better  than  any  man  here  to- 
day that  the  comprehensive  approach  of 
the  demonstration  cities  progi-am  will 
restore  our  cities.  But  I  do  know  that 
it  Is  worth  trying.  This  bill  encourages 
the  municipality  to  utilize  evei-y  tool — 
municipal,  State,  and  Federal,  as  well 
as  private  initiative — to  stop  blight  and 
reverse  the  downward  trends.  It  utilizes 
Federal  money  not  alone  to  devise  plans 
that  utilize  all  money  better  but  also 
makes  provisions  for  a  start  in  this  very 
necessary  program.  The  demonstration 
cities  program,  as  I  understand  it,  aims 
to  encourage  the  urban  areas  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  men  and  the 
funds  they  have  at  their  command,  to 
stop  the  piecemeal  use  of  resources,  to 
see  proble-ns  in  their  total  context.  The 
bill  intends  to  make  provisions  not  only 
for  better  housing  but  for  comprehensive 
plai-uiing  that  will  make  for  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  for  our  people. 

The  bill  Intends  to  revivify  broken- 
down  slum  neighborhoods.  It  seeks  to 
pro\1de  senlces  that  make  for  decent 


homes,  playgrounds,  schools,  and  so 
forth.  The  bill  seeks  to  make  possible 
better  streets,  sewage,  water,  and  so 
forth.  For  that  reason  it  has  my  enthu- 
siastic backing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  demonstration 
cities  program  will  encourage  our  local 
governments  to  make  use  of  Federal  as- 
sistance as  a  comprehensive  whole,  I 
am  hopeful  that  within  the  forthcoming 
weeks,  before  the  adjournment  of  this 
Congress,  the  neighborhood  assistance 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  will  be  added  to  the  instru- 
ments currently  at  the  cities'  disposal. 
If  it  is,  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  an  exceed- 
ingly effective  tool.  I  can  envisage  the 
neighborhood  assistance  amendment, 
which  is  my  bill,  as  part  of  a  total  oflfense 
against  urban  degeneration.  The  dem- 
onstration cities  program  will  make  my 
program  a  more  useful  one. 

I  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  Is  a 
natural  disinclination  among  many  of 
my  colleag:ues  toward  experimentation 
But  I  urge  all  of  them  to  think  this  prob- 
lem through.  I  caU  upon  them  to  see 
that  this  is  a  concept  with  great  poten- 
tial. I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 
I  can  make  no  promises  that  this  meas- 
ure will  revive  our  cities— but  I  think  it 
encompasses  the  approach  which  has  a 
better  chance  of  success  than  any  I  have 
ever  encountered. 


National  Science  Foundation  Report 
Shows  Federal  Academic  Science  Funds 
Are  Heavily  Concentrated  in  a  Few 
Institutions  and  in  a  Few  Geographic 
Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  September  27, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  1966 
fall  enrollment  of  6  million  students  in 
the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities,  the 
higher  education  system  is  facing  un- 
precedented demands  to  expand  the 
quantity  while  maintaining  the  qualitv 
of  advanced  instruction.  Among  the 
system's  most  acute  problems  are  the 
shortages  of  excellent  teachers  without 
whom  the  additions  to  plant  and  facil- 
ities in  the  past  few  years  can  be  emptv 
shells  mocking  the  hopej  of  the  millionn 
of  young  people  seeking  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Because  the  Federal  research  pro- 
grams have  made  increasingly  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  limited  pool  of  scientists 
and  engineers— a  pool  from  which  teach- 
ers of  science  and  engineering  must  also 
be  drawn — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  these  demands  be  made  on  a  scale 
and  in  a  manner  wliich  avoids  aggravat- 
ing faculty  shortages  caused  by  expanded 
enrollment  at  colleges  and  universities. 
Concern  about  this  problem  led  the  Re- 
search and  Technical  Programs  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  to  make 
an  extended  investigation  In  1965  of  the 
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conflicts  between  the  needs  of  the  higher 
education  system  for  teachers  and  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  research  programs 
for  the  services  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. 

In  that  investigation,  the  subcommit- 
tee found  that  the  Federal  research 
programs  conducted  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  unfortunately  accentuating 
teacher  shortages  through  Imbalances  in 
the  distribution  of  science  funds  made 
available  through  these  programs. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  Federal 
science  funds  are  heavily  concentrated 
in  a  few  institutions.  This  in  turn  re- 
sults in  a  similar  concentration  of  re- 
search opportunities  and  incentives  for 
scientists  and  engineers.  Favored  uni- 
versities are  thus  able  to  attract  and  to 
keep  the  best  scientists  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Institutions  not  so  favored  may 
lose  their  ablest  professors  and  also  be 
unable  to  compete  on  equal  terms  for 
replacements.  Thus,  the  concentration 
of  Federal  research  funds  not  only  make 
strong  institutions  stronger,  but  do  so 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  colleges  and  universities  not 
sharing  in  science  funds. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  there  is 
also  a  high  degree  of  concentration  of 
funds  geographically.  Many  areas  in  the 
country  have  therefore  been  denied  as- 
sistance in  the  development  or  establish- 
ment of  centers  of  improved  science  edu- 
cation and  opportunities  for  advanced 
research. 

The  subcommittee  further  found  that 
the  high  degree  of  concentration  of  Fed- 
eral science  funds,  which  might  be  justi- 
fied if  it  yielded  proportionate  returns  in 
the  training  of  new  science  and  engi- 
neering Ph.  D.'s,  cannot  be  so  justified. 

These  findings  were  based  on  figures 
especially  gathered  by  the  subcommittee 
during  its  investigation  because  oflficial 
data  were  not  available.  I  am  delighted 
that  this  deficiency  in  vitally  needed  in- 
formation is  now  repaired.  In  a  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technolocy.  entitled  "Federal  Support 
for  Academic  Science  and  Other  Educa- 
tional Activities  in  Universities  and  Col- 
leges. Fiscal  Year  1965."  the  NSF  and 
OST  have  for  the  first  time  collected 
and  released  figures  on  the  distribution 
of  all  Federal  science  funds  going  to  in- 
dividual institutions. 

Here  are  some  major  facts  revealed  by 
the  tabulations  in  the  report: 

First,  Federal  academic  science  funds 
are  highly  concentrated  In  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  Nation's  2.237  colleges  and 
univer.->itios.  During  fiscal  19€5.  there 
was  a  total  of  $1,730  million  In  Federal 
science  funds  going  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, apart  from  funds  for  contract 
research  centers  operated  by  educational 
institutions.  T\^o-thirds  of  the  total- 
Si. 149  million— went  to  the  top  50  insti- 
tutions. More  than  85  percent  of  the 
total — $1,193  million — went  to  the  top 
100  Institutions. 

Tlie  degree  cf  concentration  is  even 
higher  when  funds  for  operating  contract 
research  centers  are  Included.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $1,730  million  In  funds  going 
to  Individual  institutions  for  academic 
science  purposes,  $915  million  were  spent 
at  24  Federal  contract  research  centers 
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managed  by  universities.  Nineteen  uni- 
versities and  five  university  consortia  ac- 
count for  all  of  the  $915  million.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  money  for  these  centers — 
$796  million — was  administered  by  only 
six  universities:  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  Stanford  University,  the 
University  of  California,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  John  Hopkins  University. 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  three  California  institutions 
received  over  half  of  the  contract  re- 
search center  funds — $540  million. 

Second.  Federal  academic  science 
funds  are  highly  concentrated  geograph- 
ically. Of  the  $1,730  million,  five 
States — California,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania — re- 
ceived $748  million,  43.2  percent  of  the 
total. 

Third.  Federal  funds  for  academic 
science  are  going  in  large  volume  to  some 
areas  accoimting  for  relatively  smaller 
proportions  in  the  training  of  new 
science  and  engineering  Ph.  D.'s.  Con- 
versely, some  areas  with  a  relatively  high 
share  in  science  Ph.  D.'s  awarded  re- 
ceive relatively  smaller  shares  In  science 
funds.  According  to  the  report,  the 
New  England,  Atlantic,  Southern,  Moun- 
tain, and  Pacific  areas  receive  nearly  75 
percent  of  all  science  funds  but  account 
for  only  65  percent  of  the  Nation's 
science  doctorates.  The  North  Central 
States  receive  25  percent  of  the  science 
money  while  accounting  for  35  percent 
of  new  science  doctorates. 

While  these  figures  will  raise  new 
questions  regarding  Federal  policies  in 
the  administration  of  science  funds  go- 
ing to  colleges  and  universities,  I  con- 
gratulate the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  OfBce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  bringing  out  the  facts  in  this 
forthright  way.  They  will  give  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  a  basis  for 
reconsideration  of  old  policies  and  se- 
lecting new  ones  to  attain  better  bal- 
ance between  the  needs  of  the  Federal 
research  programs  and  the  needs  of  the 
higher  education  system. 


Important  Problems  Facing  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  6.  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Association 
Water  Transportation  Accounting  Offi- 
cers held  at  the  Marriott  Motel  last 
Friday,  they  were  privileged  to  have  as 
a  guest  ^}eaker,  our  very  able  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland,  Daniel  B. 
Brewster.  The  choice  was  a  wise  one, 
since  he  was  able  to  bring  to  the  con- 
vention some  of  the  important  problems 
currently  facing  our  merchant  marine, 
from  firsthand  knowledge  gained  as  a 
member  of  the  Subconunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Conunittee. 


Since  this  subject  is  of  special  concern 
to  our  couiury  at  this  time  because  of  the 
Vietnam  situation,  his  ren;aiks  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and.  therefore.  I  am 
inserting  them  in  tiie  Recokd  for  their 
perusal : 

Rem.\rks  or  Senator  Daniel  B  Brewster 
Before  the  An.ncai.  CoNVE.sriON  of  the 
.Vs.sot  lATHiN  Water  Transportation  Ac- 
covNTiNG  Officers.  October   14,   1966 

Gentlemen:  It  gives  me  gre;i:  pleasure  to 
address  your  Annual  Convent lor.  and  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  with  you  some  of 
the  Import.int  problems  currently  facing  our 
Merchant  Marine 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  those  of  us 
following  maritime  afT.ilrs  here  in  Washing- 
ton have  been  challenged  by  two  high  rank- 
ing government  offici.ils  to  generate  an  in- 
creased measure  of  public  understanding 
and  support  for  the  revltalization  of  our 
Merchant  Marine. 

I  believe  that  we  should  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  that  the  wide  variety  of  associa- 
tions like  your  own  can  be  of  i.Timeasurable 
assistance  to  us  in  spreading  the  word  from 
the  East  Coast  to  the  West  Coast  and  the 
Oreat  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 

The  oscillating  attitude  of  the  public  to- 
ward our  Merchant  Marine  is  neither  healthy 
for  the  Merchant  Marine  nor  for  tlie  nation. 

History  will  record  the  heroic  contribu- 
tion of  our  merchant  fleet  to  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam — a  struggle  to  which  It  now  carries 
98  per  cent  of  the  supplies  and  material  and 
80  per  rent  of  all  the  personnel  These  ef- 
forts will  liave  been  the  more  heroic  because 
we  simply  were  not  prepared 

Our  present  dilemma  has  many  causes  but 
among  the.'=e,  government  policy,  or  lack  of 
It.  is  most  at  fault  In  recent  years  our 
governments  conduct  in  maritime  affairs 
has  been  characterized  by  drift.  We  have 
had  no  anchor  in  policy,  no  seamanship  at 
the  wheel,  and  no  propulsion  to  move  us 
forward 

In  such  circumstances.  It  is  imperative 
that  this  nation  start  now  on  a  determined 
course  in  maritime  affairs,  a  course  which 
emphasizes  "Build  American."  "Operate 
American  "  "Ship  American  "  and  provide 
the  essential  administrative  and  financial 
tools  to  steer  this  course 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  you  who  are 
here  are  familiar  with  the  deterioration  which 
has  characterized  our  Maritime  Industry  in 
recent  years.  I  am  confident  that  all  of  you 
recognize  the  dangers  to  our  security,  our 
economy,  our  industry  and  our  ports  which 
are  inherent  In  runaway  Hags  sUished  bud- 
gets, idle  shipyards,  and  decreasing  numbers 
of  skilled  operators  and  laborers. 

These  weaknesses  in  our  current  maritime 
posture  h.ue  not  developed  suddenly,  but 
they  have  suddenly  tiiken  on  an  urgency 
which    requires   our   inTmediate   attention. 

I  am  hesitant  to  use  statistical  analysis 
before  a  meeting  of  accounts  but  as  you 
know  better  than  I,  statistics  tell  the  story. 

The  American  story  Is  a  sad  one;  (1)  By 
1970  we  Will  have  only  200  dry  cargo  liners 
under  25  years  old.  (2i  Our  Tramp  and  In- 
dependent Fleet  ctirrently  averages  between 
23  and  26  years  old  ( 3  i  The  American  ship 
building  program  is  now  90  ships  behind, 
l4i  Our  shipyards  are  closing.  (5)  The 
average  American  seaman  is  50.  (6)  Our 
skilled  maritime  work  force  continues  to 
dwindle.  (7i  Strikes  idle  our  ships  and 
cripple  our  ports,  (8)  A  decade  ago  we 
carried  40  per  cent  of  our  watertwrne  for- 
eign commerce— today  we  carry  less  than  9 
per  cent  i9»  Our  reserve  fleet  is  a  paper 
tiger  or  over-aged  obsolescent  snail-paced,  or 
unseaworthy  craft  (lOi  As  of  this  date  143 
of  our  commercial  ships  are  on  charter  to 
serve  the  Vietnam  seaiift  and  !61  ships  are 
being  broken  from  the  mothball  fleet.  There 
are  34  Victories  and   184  Liberties  remaining 


In  reserve,  but  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
all  of  the  remaining  Victories  will  soon  be 
broken  out  and  that  the  remaining  Liberties 
are  practically  useless 

This  is  the  American  picture — it  is  a  pic- 
ture of  crisis — all  the  more  alarming  when 
we  remember  that  we  have  no  adequate  mari- 
time program  for  merchant  fleet  development 
or  replacement. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  unfortunate — perhaps  it 
is  tragic — but  I  believe  It  is  true — that  this 
story,  though  told  and  retold,  has  never  been 
fully  undersood  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans, 

Traditionally  the  American  public  has  been 
most  responsive  to  the  need  to  maintain  our 
competitive  position  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union.  Perhaps  those  of  us  concerned  with 
maritime  aflfalrs  can  learn  something  from 
the  Sputnik  experience.  Perhaps  we  can 
bring  to  the  maritime  crisis  the  kind  of  pub- 
lic appreciation  and  political  support  which 
is  needed  by  telling  the  Soviet  story  and 
comparing  it  with  our  own. 

Here  are  the  bare  bones  of  that  story: 
(1)  As  eaily  as  1960  the  Soviet  Union  had 
464  merchant  ships  of  a  thousand  gross  tons 
or  over,  under  construction  or  on  order.  The 
United  States  had  39.  |2)  Since  1960.  new- 
ship  orders  for  the  United  States  have  been 
In  an  almost  steady  decline — 25  in  1960:  25 
In  1961;  27  in  1962;  34  in  1963;  16  in  1964; 
16  in  1965;  and  a  probable  11  for  1966.  (3) 
Available  Russian  figures  indicate  that  de- 
liveries to  the  Soviet  Union  numbered  103  in 
1964  and  132  in  1965.  (4)  During  1965  the 
Soviet  Union  spent  over  $600  million 
as  against  our  $132  million  for  new  ship 
construction,  (6)  As  of  last  year,  Russia  had 
1.261  ships  in  active  operation  as  against 
948  United  States  commercial  vessels.  Thus, 
the  Russian  fleet  presently  exceeds  our  own 
in  size  and  is  rapidly  approaching  us  in  total 
dead  weight  tonnage.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  1968  she  will  surpass  us  in  dead  weight 
tonnage  too, 

I  believe  that  this  simple  statistical  analy- 
sis clearly  demonstrates  the  degree  to  which 
the  present  administration  of  our  maritime 
program  falls  even  to  meet  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  government. 

The  duty  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense makes  it  imperative  that  we  maintain 
a  powerful  merchant  fleet  sufBcient  to  pro- 
vide complete  independence  from  foreign 
ships  or  alien  crews  witli  no  allegiance  to  the 
United  States. 

The  responsibility  u>  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  cannot  be  discharged 
by  surrendering  such  commerce  to  the  mer- 
chant fleets  of  these  nations  The  responsi- 
bility to  promote  the  general  welfare  can- 
not be  discharged  by  allowing  foreign  flags 
to  carry  most  of  our  cargo,  unbalance  our  in- 
ternational payments,  and  deplete  our  gold 
reserve.  The  vow  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  can- 
not be  discharged  by  pulling  down  the  Amer- 
ican flag  over  the  seven  seas  and  abandoning 
our  commerce  to  uncertain  friends  or  the 
Communist  bloc. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  country  reassessed 
its  maritime  strength  in  terms  of  its  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  adequately  defend  tlie 
nation  and  protect  its  life  line  in  interna- 
tional commerce. 

This  year  the  Congress  lias  appropriated 
billions  of  dollars  for  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, medical  care,  social  security,  regional 
development,  the  war  on  poverty,  and  a  host 
of  other  programs.  This  year  we  will  be  sub- 
sidizing a  host  of  other  programs  In  indus- 
try, m  research,  in  education,  and  in  trans- 
portation. 

I  have  supported  these  programs  because 
I  believe  that  they  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
essential  needs  of  a  growing  nation  and  an 
expanding  population.  But,  when  I  hear 
others  say  that  the  approximately  $300  mil- 
lion dollars  which  we  have  been  spending 
annually    on    our    Merchant    Marine    is    too 
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much — is  too  much  to  provide  the  second 
arm  of  defense — is  too  much  to  provide  an 
a<lequate  seaiift  for  our  military  forces — Is 
too  much  to  promote  our  essential  water- 
t>orne  commerce — to  safeguard  our  sea-line — 
to  protect  our  access  to  strategic  materials — 
and  to  provide  overseas  markets  for  Ameri- 
can abundance — to  do  all  this  in  time  of 
peace  and  in  time  of  war — then  I  must  tell 
them  that  we  have  lost,  sight  of  the  basic  es- 
sentials which  sustain  a  great  nation. 

We  must  understand  that  if  we  do  not  sus- 
tain our  fleet  for  these  purposes,  then  all 
other  expenditures  for  social  and  economic 
improvement  might  some  day  be  safcrlflced  to 
international  disaster. 

American  sea  power  has  been  shockingly 
neglected,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  your  respon- 
sibility and  mine  to  inform  the  public  and  in- 
fluence the  future — to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  provide  this  nation  with  a  Merchant 
Marine,  built  in  American  shipyards,  manned 
by  American  seamen,  carrying  the  bulk  of 
American  exports,  and  second  to  no  other  fleet 
on  the  high  seas. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  release  for 
the  column  "Voice  of  Agriculture  in 
Arizona."  written  by  Mr.  Frank  Harris, 
information  director  of  the  Arizona 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  It  is  a  very 
true  and  timely  presentation  of  the  rea- 
son for  and  solution  to  the  very  serious 
problem  of  continuously  rising  food 
costs  which  affects  each  and  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  of  Interest: 

Consumers  should  be  cautious  about  be- 
lieving any  political  promises  for  lower  food 
prices  in  the  near  future.  Pood  prices  are 
not  likely  to  drop  as  long  as  inflationary 
pressures   continue  to  mount. 

Its  an  economic  fact  of  life  that  the  cost 
of  living  and  food  prices  have  been  rising 
because  of  Inflation,  sparked  by  excess  gov- 
ernment spending  for  non-defense  spending 
on  top  of  Viet  Nam  war  costs. 

Pood  costs  have  gone  up  along  with  the 
general  price  level  but  not, as  much  as  other 
items  consumers  buy.  The  Insidious  thing 
about  the  cost  of  food  however,  is  the  addi- 
tional hidden  cost  in  the  taxes  consumere 
pay  to  support  the  obsolete,  wasteful,  and 
unnecessary  federal  farm  programs, 

Walter  H,  Heller,  one  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety's leading  economists  said  recently. 
"Our  economy  is  powerful  enough  to  afford 
both  guns  and  butter,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  can  afford  both  guns  and  fat.  The 
budget  has  no  business  being  in  deficit  in 
an  overheated  economy." 

Before  there  is  any  further  consideration 
of  a  tax  Increase,  the  Administration  should 
cut  excessive  spending  and  end  deficit 
fiiianclng  by  sUcing  the  unnecesary  fat  from 
the  budget. 

And  the  administration  will  do  Just  that 
if  it  is  sincere  in  seeking  ways  to  cool  down 
the  economy,  stabilize  inflation,  and  end 
the  soaring  cost  of  consumer  goods.  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  food. 

It  may  be  of  little  comfort  to  housewives, 
but  farmers  also  have  been  victims  of  gov- 


erment-made  inflation,  and  in  fact  are  the 
hardest  hit  victims  since  agriculture  is  the 
largest  purchaser  of  manufactured  goods 
and  services  in  the  nation. 

Inflation  has  not  only  pushed  up  farm 
costs  but  a  panicky  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  put  a  lid  on  market  prices  by 
dumping  government  held  surpluses,  in- 
creasing Imports,  restricting  exports,  and 
cutting  military  food  purchases. 

And  now  there  is  even  ridiculous  talk 
about  possible  price  and  wage  controls. 

If  housewives  want  to  return  to  the  kind 
of  food  rationing  experienced  under  the 
OPA,  there  is  no  quicker  route  than  through 
government  price  and  wage  controls.  And, 
in  view  of  the  current  supply-demand  sit- 
uation for  dairy  products,  it  Is  likely  that 
milk  and  butter  would  be  the  first  com- 
modities to  be  rationed. 

Groups  of  housewives  in  Phoenix  are  per- 
plexed about  the  rising  costs  of  food,  are 
determined  to  find  answers,  and  their  deter- 
mination is  evidenced  In  limited  boycotts 
of  certain  grocery  store  items. 

They  may  soon  learn  that  their  problems 
are  not  in  the  corner  grocery  store  but 
rather  in  Washington.  DC.  and  that  their 
most  effective  boycott  is  not  against  food, 
but  against  those  Congressmen  seeking  re- 
election who  have  consistently  voted  for  in- 
flation by  supporting  federal  spending  far 
beyond  the  abihty  of  the  government  to 
pay. 


years  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  feel  a  keen  sense  of  loss  over 
the  retirement  this  year  of  -Billy" 
Matthews.  I  shall  feel  a  great  personal 
loss  as  he  bids  farewell  to  the  Congress. 
Together  with  every  Member  of  the 
House,  I  shall  miss  the  infectious  smile, 
the  outstretched  hand,  and  the  gentle 
heart  of  "Billy"  Matthews  in  the  days 
that  He  ahead. 

As  "Billy"  takes  leave  of  his  service 
in  the  House,  he  can  carry  with  him  the  ' 
deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that  he  per- 
formed the  exacting  duties  of  his  high 
office  with  courage,  Integrity,  and  hu- 
mility. His  service  reflects  credit  upon 
himself,  the  people  he  represents,  and  the 
Nation. 


"Billy"  Matthews 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  took  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  January  1957,  one  of  the 
first  Members  I  met  was  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  "Billy" 
Matthews. 

He  was  vmy  considerate  and  in  his 
kind  and  coifrteous  way  was  of  great 
help  to  me  during  those  first  months  of 
my  service  in  the  House.  Prom  the  very 
beginning  of  our  association  I  admired 
and  greatly  respected  the  many  sterling 
qualities  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
"Billy"  Matthews. 

We  became  close  friends.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  and  honor  to  have  "Billy" 
Matthews  visit  my  home  and  speak  in 
my  district.  The  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina share  my  respect  and  affection  for 
"Billy"  Matthews,  and  they  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  having  him  with  them. 

I  have  never  known  a  person  in  or  out 
of  public  life  who  was  more  dedicated  to 
his  fellow  man  and  had  a  more  pleasant 
and  understanding  nature  than  "Billy" 
Matthews.  Our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  has  been  the  same  person 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

His  personality  has  radiated  some  of 
the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  his  great 
State.  He  has  been  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  one  who  has  labored  long 
and  hard  for  the  best  interests  of  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation,  As  a  teacher, 
churchman,  soldier,  and  legislator 
"Billy"  Matthews  has  made  an  out- 
standing record.  The  same  has  been 
true  of  his  public  service  during  the  14 


Army  Helpi  Families  To  Spot  False 
Vietnam  Casualty  Calls 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  14.  1966 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
September  I  introduced  legislation  along 
with  other  Members,  to  punish  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  cruel  and  malicious 
practice  of  harassing  the  families  of 
soldiers  In  Vietnam  by  means  of  tele- 
phone calls.  Unfortunately,  no  action 
has  so  far  been  taken  on  these  proposals 
to  date.  The  Army  Times  of  October  19, 
1966,  provided  a  real  service  to  the  rela- 
tives of  soldiers  in  Vietnam  by  presenting 
Information  and  suggesting  a  course  of 
action  for  recipients  of  such  phone  calls. 
Consequently.  I  believe  the  article  en- 
titled "Army  Helps  Families  To  Spot 
False  Vietnam  Casualty  Calls,"  should 
be  given  the  widest  dissemination,  and 
for  this  reason  I  ask  that  it  be  in.serted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Army  Helps  Families  To  Spot  Falsk 
Vietnam  Casualty   Calls 
(By  a  Times  staff  writer) 
Washington. — Families  of  soldiers  .serving 
in    Vietnam    have    been    victims    of    cruel 
hoaxes  recently  involving  false  casualty  re- 
ports.    Army  oflllcals  say  false  reports  have 
been  delivered  by  telephone,  telegram  and  in 
person.    In  each  case  the  hoax  was  revealed 
when  the  relative  of  the  supposed  casualty 
sought  further  details  from  official  sources. 
Crank  phone  calls  and  other  harrassment 
of  service  families  have  been  among  the  more 
tragic  elements  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
Army   is   doing   what   it   can    to   avert    such 
suffering. 

One  of  the  best  safeguards,  officials  be- 
lieve, is  a  better  umlerstanding  by  soldiers' 
relatives  of  the  procedures  used  bv  the  Army 
in  notifying  next-of-kin  of  serious  casualties. 
The  official  notification  that  an  Army 
memt>er  is  dead,  missing  In  action  or  seri- 
ously wounded  is  never  sent  by  telephone 
or  telegram,  the  Army  says. 

Instead,  notification  is  always  delivered  In 
person  by  an  officer  or  senior  noncommis- 
sioned officer.  Also,  this  officer  or  NCO  al- 
ways is  prepared  to  show  official  proof  of  his 
identity  if  asked. 

Thus,  If  a  soldiers  relative  receives  his 
first  information  through  an  allegedly  'offi- 
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cUI"  phone  call  or  t«le^am.  be  can  be  sure 
It  U  false.  And  a  caller  at  his  door  who 
decllhes  to  show  military  Identification  may 
be  set  down  as  a  crank. 

NomuLUy,  the  officer  or  KCO  deUverlQK  the 
Initial  no>tlfl£atlon  will  come  from  a  military 
installation  located  near  the  home  of  the 
next-of-kin.  Within  a  few  days  after,  the 
next-of-kin  will  receive  written  verification 
and  more  Information  from  the  Army. 

Soldiers'  relatives  should  be  suspicious  of 
any  casualty  reports  they  receive  either  from 
anonymous  callers  or  from  self-styled  "bud- 
dVea."  While  there  may  be  somiething  in  the 
report,  it  could  be  either  mistaken  or  an 
outright  lie. 

The  truth  can  be  learned  quickly.  Any 
suspicious  unofficial  contact  can  be  checked 
by  calling  an  Army  Community  Services  offi- 
cer (or  the  duty  officer  after  regular  work 
hours)  at  the  nearest  Army  installation. 

These  officers  have  available  direct  com- 
munication Unes  to  the  Pentagon  and  nor- 
mally will  be  able  to  report  the  facts  back  to 
the  family  within  a  few  hours. 

It's  also  possible  for  the  relative  to  call  or 
write  directly  to  the  Army's  Casualty  Branch 
In  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General  in  the 
Pentagon.  But,  officials  recommend  con- 
tact with  local  posts  as  the  speediest  method 
of  getting  a  reliable  answer. 

When  a  servlcetnan  dies,  Xi\«  next-of-kin 
are  contacted  by  a  survivor  assistance  officer 
who  provides  help  In  all  possible  ways  with- 
out charge.  Surviving  dependents  have 
been  warned  to  beware  of  anyone  offering  to 
help  them  get  military,  veterans  or  other 
l>en«flt8  faster  "for  a  fee." 

Families  of  sick  or  Injured  soldiers  have 
free  help  of  many  types  available  from  the 
nearest  Army  Community  Services  center 


Ead  to  PollatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  Increasing  air  and  water 
pollution  continue  to  plague  our  Nation. 
I  believe  there  are  few  problems  which 
are  of  greater  importance  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  future  generations. 

I  insert  In  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  a 
review  of  a  book  on  this  subject  written 
by  Dr.  Jack  Bregman  and  Sergei  Lenor- 
mand.  The  book  is  entitled  "The  Pollu- 
tion Paradox"  and  the  book  review  is 
from  the  October  6,  1966.  edition  of  the 
Evanston  Review : 
(From  tb«  Evanston    (111.)    Review.   Oct.  6. 

19661 

Book  Urges  End  to   Pollutiox — Reviewed 

BT  Ben  Kaktman 

"The  Pollution  Paradox."  By  Dr.  Jack 
Bregman  and  Sergei  Lenormand.  Spartan 
Books.    M.96. 

This  short  but  fact-filled  volume  by  two 
North  Shore  resident  could  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  books  of  the  decade. 
It  is  both  a  frightening  expose  and  a  strident 
call  for  action  on  a  Herculean  scale  to  end 
the  fouling  of  our  air  and  precious  water 
resouroes. 

America's  pollution  crisis  Is  indeed  a  para- 
dox, as  the  title  Indicates.  Why.  at  a  time 
when  our  nation  has  re«iched  undreamed-of 
heights  of  technical  skill  and  knowledge,  are 
we  cajrelessly  polluting  the  atmosphere  and 
turning  our  rivers  and  lakes  into  oj)en 
sewers? 


Ttie  book's  Importance  lies  In  its  answer 
to  that  question,  its  scientific  ajia]y.sls  of  the 
problem,  nnd  the  realLstlc  solutions  it  pro- 
I}<jftes.  It  nuii-sh.i'.s  a  tremendous  body  of 
evidence  ribout  the  great  d.%ngers  of  pollution 
uy  OUT  health  evidence  that  should  convince 
the  mrvst  skeptical  re.ader  that  corrective 
action  cannot  be  delayed. 

For  example:  "Human  activity  probably 
Injected  3'M  million  tons  r>{  pollutants  into 
the  air  over  Amer.c.i  In  1965.  This  Ls  a  stag- 
gering lip'.ire.  but  it  Is  downright  frightening 
to  realize  •h.it  one  part  of  sulfur  dijxlde  per 
million  parts  of  air  will  damage  vegetation, 

"What,  then,  is  the  annual  economic  and 
health  imp.Act  of  a  multlbllllon-povind  injec- 
tion of  gases  .ind  p.^rtlcles  Into  our  atmos- 
phere, together  with  a  mtUtHrlUion-gallon 
ejection  of  Infectious  and  poisonous  wastes 
into  our  w.t [erway.=i? " 

Government  experts  believe  the  annual 
damage  to  crops  and  livestock  is  $500  million 
.Ajid  the  authors  consider  that  a  conservative 
estimate 

As  u>  water  pollution,  the  authors  say 
satisfactory  methods  of  w;i.ste  treatment  are 
available  for  moet  of  the  Indiistj-ial  processes 
that  contribute  to  it.  Many  of  these  are  now 
in  use  but  not  so  widely  as  they  should  be. 
The  only  fair  and  effective  solution,  the  au- 
thors feel,  IS  to  establish  and  enforce  laws 
that  reciuire  industries  to  treat  wastes  to 
-specified  levels  before  discharging  them  into 
our  w.iterwuys. 

The  problem  Is  a  mammoth  one  that  calls 
for  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  municipal- 
ities, states,   and   the  federal   government. 

The  Sanit.;u-y  District  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago  IS  cited  i\s  an  excellent  example  of 
the  value  of  .i  regional  sanitary  water  control 
facility. 

"While  the  City  of  Chicago  can  control  its 
own  water  pollution  problems  satisfactorily." 
say  the  authors,  'there  are  rr.ore  than  200 
other  municipalities  in  surrounding  Cook 
County.  Most  of  them  do  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  build  facilities. 

"Without  this  areR-#ide  control  system, 
they  would  not  only  pollute  their  own  waters. 
but  they  would  impose  an  intolerable  burden 
on  Chicago  By  using  this  sort  of  regional 
arrangement,  not  only  &oes  the  city  benefit, 
but  a  large  number  of  adjoining  suburbs  get 
an  ine.xpensive  highly  efficient  treatment  of 
their  wastes." 

According  to  the  authors,  blame  for  the 
pollution  c.-isis  should  be  shared  by  industry, 
for  fighting  controls  and  spending  too  little 
to  reduce  its  wastes;  government,  for  not 
effectively  legislating  against  pollution  and 
often  not  enforcing  existing  ordinances;  and 
the  American  public,  for  not  having  insisted 
on  a  meaningful  reduction  of  p>ollution. 

"The  pollution  paxado.x"  recommends  a  tax 
benefit  for  companies  that  voluntarily  abate 
emissions,  to  encourage  industry  to  work 
with  government  rather  than  fight  legislative 
controls. 

The  Ruhr  Valley  of  West  GemiAny  provides 
a  classic  example  of  industrial  and  municipal 
co-opemtlon  to  prevent  water  p>ollution.  say 
the  authors.  Since  194fi,  the  Ruhr  River  has 
been  cleaned  and  made  potable  by  construc- 
tion of  102  water  punlication  plants.  The 
cost  was  defrayed  by  a  system  of  dues  paid 
by  members  m  direct-  proportion  to  their 
wastes. 

■  The  Pollution  Paradox"  should  be  read  by 
everyone  concerned  about  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  own  and  future  generations, 

THE    AUTHORS 

Sergei  Leiiorm.njid,  an  Evanston  resident,  is 
manager  of  public  information  for  the  1,1  T. 
Research  Institute.  Mr  Lenormand  lias  been 
an  editorial  assistant  on  the  New  Vork  Times, 
a  reporter  on  the  WllUston  (ND)  Daily 
Herald,  and  a  free-lance  writer  in  Spain  and 
F'rance.  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies,  and 
the  National  Writers'  Club. 


Dr  Jack  Bregman  of  Glencoe  is  director  of 
the  chemical  sciences  division  and  manager 
of  the  water  research  center  at  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology's  Research  Institute  in 
Chicago.  He  is  cliairman  of  the  Illinois  Air 
Pollution  Control  Board  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Council. 

Dr.  Bregman  also  Is  a  member  of  the  .\ir 
Pollution  Control  Association  and  a  chair- 
n\an  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Saline 
Water  Conversion  under  NATO  sponsorship. 
He  is  the  author-editor  of  two  books  and 
more  than  30  scientific  papers.  Dr.  Bregman 
holds  four  patents. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  10,  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rising  crescendo  of  noise  which  plagues 
Americans  daily  is  taking  a  serious  toll  in 
loss  of  hearing.  That  Is  the  finding  of  a 
Harvard  University  School  of  Public 
Health  researcher,  Dr.  John  D.  Dough- 
erty, as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  15. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  can- 
not be  Ignored.  The  deafening  roar  of 
aircraft  noise,  for  example,  has  been  re- 
garded far  too  long  as  just  another  nec- 
essai-y  but  unpleasant  consequence  of  our 
technological  advancement. 

In  reality,  however,  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  live  near  or  within  the 
flight  paths  of  airports  are  the  tragic  vic- 
tims of  noise  from  aircraft  and  partic- 
ularly the  bigger  and  even  noisier  jet- 
planes. 

Only  last  week  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  dealing  with  noise  abatement. 
Out  of  those  hearings  will  hopefully 
emerge  an  effective  program  of  relief — a 
corrective  program  of  action  which  is  al- 
ready long  overdue. 

Because  the  New  York  Times  account 
of  Dr.  Dougherty's  studies  sheds  meaii- 
ingful  light  on  this  important  matter,  I 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Risi-NG   Noise   Called   PERn,   to   Americans' 

Hearing — Researcher  Urges  Pressure  on 

Lawmakers    and    Carb   in   Bpyinc    Appli- 
ances 

(By  David  Bird) 

Noise  levels  in  the  nation's  communities 
are  reaching  the  point  where  they  are  caus- 
ing signiflcant  hearing  impairment  among 
Americans,  a  researcher  who  has  been^tudy- 
ing  the  problem  said  yesterday. 

The  researcher  Dr.  John  D.  Dougherty  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  said  in 
a  telephone  interview  from  Boston  that  the 
average  person  should  now  "seriously  con- 
sider reducing  the  amount  of  time  he  spends 
each  day  in  a  noisy  environment." 

"He  should  also  consider."  Dr.  Dougherty 
continued,  "the  noise  levels  of  the  appliances 
he  buys  for  his  home  and  of  the  car  he 
drives  as  well  as  making  his  weight  felt  with 
his  legislators  about  community  noise  not 
tinder  his  control." 

GROWING    CONCERN     ■ 

Dr,  Dougherty  was  elaborating  on  an  ar- 
ticle,  which  he  coauthored  in  the  otirrent 
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Issue  of  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine. It  mirrors  a  growing  concern  over  the 
damaging  efleets  of  civilization's  widening 
cacophony. 

The  article  was  WTitten  with  Dr.  Oliver  L 
Welsh,  chief  of  the  audlology  unit  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  Outpatient  Clinic 
in  Boston. 

It  noted  that  loss  of  hearing  has  long  been 
associated  with  groups  like  aviators  and 
boilermakers  who  suffer  high  noise  levels. 

But  it  added:  "What  has  passed  unnoticed 
is  that  many  noise  levels  encountered  in  the 
community  exceed  standards  found  in  in- 
dustry." 

Noise  is  generally  measured  in  decibels. 
One  decibel  a  sound  so  weak  that  It  moves 
the  eardrum  a  distance  only  one-tenth  the 
diameter  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  is  the  least 
a  human  ear  can  detect. 

Decibels  are  measured  in  terms  of  a  log- 
arithmic relationship  between  sound  intensi- 
ties. Small  increases  In  the  number  of  deci- 
bels actually  reflect  larger  increases  in  the 
intensity. 

Thus  the  150  decibel  level  is  one  million 
billion  times  the  one  decibel  level.  Jet  en- 
gines at  close  range  can  stir  up  150  decibels. 
It  is  a  level  that  is  painful  and  damaging 
to  the  ear. 

The  Jet  is  currently  one  of  the  major 
focal  points  of  noise  pollution.  Airports  and 
engines  are  constantly  being  tested  with  an 
eye  to  modification.  But  the  problem,  engi- 
neers point  out.  is  only  begirming. 

Over  the  horizon  is  the  supersonic  trans- 
port (SST)  creating  a  swath  of  ear-shatter- 
ing thunder  as  it  plows  along  through  the 
sound  barrier. 

The  fact  that  noise  can  cause  irritation  is 
known  by  many  persons  who  are  exposed  to 
noise  daily.  Experiments  also  have  shown 
that  animals  can  be  made  neurotic  and  un- 
dergo physiological  changes  when  subjected 
to  prolonged  and  intense  noise. 

In  their  report.  Dr.  Dougherty  and  Dr. 
Welsh  note  that  Industrial  studies  have 
shown  that  continued  exposure  to  a  level  of 
80  decibels  has  brought  about  loss  of  hearing 
But  already,  they  add.  the  average  Amer- 
ican is  subjected  to  many  higher  decibel 
levels.  For  example,  they  cite  a  Jet  ah-port 
passenger  ramp  where  the  reading  goes  to 
117  decibels;  a  loud  power  mower  at  107.  and 
a  subway  train  at  95. 

These,  the  scientists  indicate,  are  only 
.some  of  the  more  obvious  sources  of  what  Is 
becoming  known  as  "noise  pollution  " 
Ji'ST  beginning 
"The  problem  is  Just  beginning."  they 
state,  "for  noise  In  any  machine  is  related  to 
power  output,  a  quantity  that  Is  growing  as 
rapidly  In  the  home  as  In  Industry  or  on  the 
street  corner," 

In  the  home,  they  reported,  a  food  blender, 
for  example,  registered  93  decibels  of  noise. 
"The  saving  quality  heretofore  has  been 
that  community  noise  has  been  a  short-term 
exposure  as  compared  to  an  eight-hour 
period  In  Industry."  the  article  says.  But,  It 
adds,  the  exposure  Is  growing. 

Scientists  have  shown,  by  comparing  the 
hearing  of  .Americans  with  that  of  natives  in 
noise-free  areas  of  the  Sudan,  that  excess 
sound  apparently  creates  a  progressive  deaf- 
ness. In  the  experiment,  the  hearing  of  the 
Americans  was  shown  to  decline  sharply  with 
age  while  that  of  the  Sudan  native  remained 
relatively  stable. 

Looking  more  closely,  scientists  have 
found  out  more  precisely  how  excess  noise 
deafens  the  ear. 


The  White  House  Fellows  Program — Its 
Relationship  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment 
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or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


The  hearing  process  Involves  transmission 
of  waves  to  the  inner  ear's  cochlea,  a  sound 
chamber  shaped  like  the  coll  of  a  snail  shell 
and  lined  with  halrllke sensors. 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 
Mrs.  DWYER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  fellows  program  is  a  unique 
experiment  involving  private  citizens  and 
their  Govei-nment.  Under  the  program, 
exceptionally  promising  younger  men 
and  women  spend  a  year  working  in  and 
learning  about  government  a^  assistants 
to  top-level  Govei-nment  officials.  The 
program— which  is  nonpartisan— has  re- 
ceived excellent  acceptance  during  Its 
first  year  and  is  interestingly  described  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  The  first  group  of  15  "White 
House  fellows  has  finished  its  year  in 
Washington,  and  except  for  5  who  are 
staying  longer  in  Washington,  the  fellows 
have  returned  to  their  careers.  During 
the  year,  one  worked  with  each  of  10  Cab- 
inet officers,  1  with  the  Vice  Piesident 
and  4  on  the  White  House  staff. 

Although  the  fellows  have  come  from 
a  wide  variety  of  piofessions.  none  have 
been  connected  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. This  concerns  me  greatly  be- 
cause to  an  increasing  extent  it  is  nec- 
essai-y  that  our  Federal.  State,  and  local 
officials  work  in  close  cooperation  In 
meeting  current  pi'oblems.  Much  Is  said 
and  written  about  the  need  to  upgrswle 
and  modernize  State  and  local  govern- 
ment and  for  inci-eased  interchange  of 
ideas  and  experience  among  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. This  is  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  on  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  serve  as  one  of  the  members 
from  the  House.  The  White  House  fel- 
lows program  provides  an  opportunity 
for  such  an  interchange  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  begin  to  include  a  signiflcant 
number  of  people  from  the  governments 
of  our  States  and  localities. 

The  Monitor  article  follows: 
WHn-E  House  •Graduates"  Win  Cum  Laude 
(By  Robert  Cahni 
Washington.— On  Saturday  nights  thU 
winter  at  the  Yale  Law  School  Library, 
Michael  H.  Walsh  expects  he  may  be  gazing 
out  the  window  at  the  falling  snowflakes  and 
wishing  he  had  made  a  different  decision. 

As  a  White  House  fellowship  member 
Mr.  Walsh  has  Just  completed  an  unbeliev- 
able year  at  the  top.  He  has  gone  with  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  to 
conferences  and  Inspection  trips  in  Italy 
Mexico.  Japan.  Hong  Kong.  India.  Pakistan." 
and  Afghanistan,  and  met  with  foreign  min- 
isters and  Cabinet  ministers.  He  has  dis- 
cussed domestic  and  foreign  poUcy  in  small 
groups  meeting  with  President  Johnson. 
And  he  has  carried  out  high-level  assign- 
ments for  Mr.  Freeman, 

Early  this  month  Mike  Walsh  had  to  make 
the  same  key  decision  facing  all  the  15  mem- 
bers: whether  to  accept  one  of  several 
promising  Jobs  in  government  or  resume  his 


career  in  the  private  sector  Five  have 
decldetl  to  stay,  and  a  sixth  is  remiunine 
temporarily. 

FUTURE    DErEUtO) 

"I  might  have  taken  this  year  as  a  spring- 
board and  capitalized  on  it,"  Mr,  Wal,sh  said 
trying  to  explain  his  decision,  'Bui  if  Ive 
got  what  It  takes,  there's  no  reason  why  my 
experience  here  should  be  anv  le.sr;  a  spring- 
board three  years  from  now  'when  I  have  a 
law  degree.  And  I  ounht  to  be  better  pre- 
pared for  whatever  I  do," 

Charles  M,  Magulre.  on  the  other  hand 
had  an  easier  decision,  A  former  chief  of 
mission  Of  the  United  States  Escapee  Pro- 
gram In  Nuremberg.  Germany,  ."ind  a  spe- 
cialist In  Slno-Sovlet  studies,  he  had  left  a 
doctoral  study  program  at  Columbia  for  his 
year  In  Washington.  Mr.  Maguire  first 
worked  for  Jack  J.  Valentl.  Since  Mr  Va- 
lenti's  departure  from  the  White  House  he 
has  been  assistant  to  Cabinet  Secretary 
Rot>ert  E.  Klntner. 

"I  was  restlese  In  the  private  area  and 
felt  the  pull  back  into  government."  the 
36-year-old  Mr.  Magulre  says.  "I  guess  I 
decided  to  stay  when  I  first  came  back    ' 

He  now  officially  Joins  the  President  s  staff 
and  will  remain  with  Mr.  Klntner 

Original  concept  of  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram, as  presented  to  the  President  bv  John 
W.  Gardner  when  he  was  still  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Implied  that  all 
the  members  would  return  to  their  commu- 
nities to  help  fellow  citizens  comprehend  the 
process  by  which  the  nation  is  governed 

Mr.  Gardner,  now  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  recognizes  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  require  them  all  to 
return.  He  hopes,  however,  that  most  will 
do  so  after  a  year  or  two  in  government. 
And  he  would  prefer  that  the  program  be 
enlarged  to  at  least  45  members  a  year  or 
even  100.  so  the  seeds  can  be  scattered  over 
a  wider  area  and  produce  more  fruit 

Ronald  B.  Lee.  who  spent  much  of  the 
year  helping  to  create  a  new  department  of 
planning  and  systems  analysis  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  will  stay  on  as  director  of 
planning  for  the  department. 

Robert  E.  Patricelli.  who  traveled  to  Eu- 
rope. Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East 
with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  has  ac- 
cepted a  Job  as  an  assistant  to  Sen  Jacob  K 
jAvrrs  of  New  York,  Also  signing  on  in 
the  Senate  is  John  A,  De  Luca.  who  worked 
on  key  Vietnam  civilian  activities  for  the 
National  Security  Council,  Mr,  De  Luca  will 
become  an  assistant  to  Sen,  Prank  Church 
of  Idaho. 

Wyatt  T.  (Tom)   Johnson.  a.ssigned  to  Bill 
p^  Movers,   press  secretary,  is  staving  on   at 
the  special  request  of  President  Johnson  to 
be  an  assistant  in  the  White  House  press  of- 
fice.    And  Robert  R.  Lee  is  temporarllv  re- 
maining as  a  consultant   to   the  Bureau    of 
the  Budget,  although  he  is  expected  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  Idaho  later  in  the  vear  to 
direct  the  state's  water-resources   program 
Of  those  who  are  returning  to  private  life. 
Kimon  S.  Zachos  and  Howard  N    Nemerovskl 
a>e  resuming   law   practice  and   civic  duties 
in  Manchester.  N.H..  and  San  Francisco    re- 
spectively; Richard  L.  de  Neufvllle  to  teach 
clvU  engineering  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology:  David  C,  Mulford  Ui  enter  a 
Wall  Street  firm  of  investment  bankers    Wil- 
liam  R.   Cotter  to   run   a  Ford   Foundation 
grant  program  in  Bogota,  Colombia:  Thomas 
C.  Veblen  to  an  executive  position  with  Car- 
glU   Corporation    in    Minneapolis:    Edwin    B 
Plrmage   to   teach   law  at  the  University   of 
Utah:   and  Harold  A.  Richman  to  complete 
his  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  continue  In  social -welfare  work. 

Everyone  concerned  with  the  program.  In- 
cluding President  Johnson,   has  proclaimed 
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It  an  overwhelming  success.  The  President 
has  taken  a  special  interest  during  the  last 
few  months,  having  the  group  to  the  White 
House  several  times  for  talks.  He  also  has 
indicated  to  friends  that  he  has  not  seen  a 
single  group  so  charged  and  compelled  since 
the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal. 

"The  White  House  fellows  are  the  newest 
crop  of  the  new  generation  of  public  serv- 
ant." says  Mr.  Meyers,  who  by  age  and  talent 
might  have  been  a  fellow  himself  had  not 
circumstances  elevated  him  to  the  spot  of 
confidant  of  the  President.  "These  are  youna; 
men  who  combine  philosophy  with  action. 
who  remain  Individuals  while  being  public 
servants."  Mr.  Moyers  adds. 

The  first  crop  Was  selected  from  a  group 
of  3,000  applicants,  all  college  g^raduates  be- 
tween the  ages  of  23  and  35.  Three  were 
sent  to  the  White  House,  one  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent HtTBERT  H.  HtJMPHRTT,  One  to  the 
budget  director,  and  one  to  each  Cabinet 
member. 

A  new  group  of  18  "fellows"  (including 
one  woman)  will  arrive  in  Washington  after 
Labor  Day.  TTiey  will  begin  their  year  with 
an  extensive  educational  orientation  program 
conducted  by  the  Brookings  Institution.  Late 
In  September  they  will  start  work  in  posi- 
tions already  assigned. 

Nrw  rsATtmES  noted 

One  new  feature  In  the  slightly  expanded 
fellowship  program  will  be  an  assignment  to 
United  Nations  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg. Another  will  work  with  the  President's 
science  adviser,  Donald  F.  Homlg.  EHeven 
will  be  with  CabUxet  members  (including 
the  New  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Department),  one  with  the  Vice-President, 
one  with  the  budget  director,  and  three  at 
the  White  House  (with  assistanu  BUI  O. 
Moyers,  Robert  E.  Klntner  and  Joseph  A. 
Calif  ano). 

As  with  the  first  year's  program,  the  new 
members  will  be  expected  both  to  ot>serve 
government  in  action,  and  to  participate  by 
carrying  out  specific  duties. 

The  first  group  bows  out  after  building 
an  act  that  will  be  hard  to  follow.  Their 
bosses  gave  them  increasingly  Important 
duties. 

For  Instance:  Tom  Veblen  represented  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  a  natural-re- 
sources survey  evaluation  In  Brazil:  Ed  Plrm- 
age  submitted  memos  on  policy  to  the  Vice- 
President  eva'y  day;  Howard  Nemerovski 
helped  reorganize  the  civil-right  deptartxneut 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  Harold  Rlchman  evaluated  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  research  program;  and 
Dave  Muiford  was  an  observer  for  Undersec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr  at  the 
London  meeting  of  the  Intenuktional  Mari- 
time Commission  conference. 

Mr.  Muiford,  Incidentally,  got  up  each 
morning  at  6  ajn.  to  complete  work  on  a 
doctorate  degree  for  Oxford  University 
When  th^^fonnation  reached  the  President 
that  the  degree  had  been  granted.  Mr.  John- 
son wrot«ra  special  letter  of  commendation 
to '  Dr."  IftUford. 

torXTDT    mOCKAM    PtTBSCTKD  I 

Despite  their  full  days  of  ofBce  duties,  the 
members  somehow  found  time  to  participate 
in  a  continuing  study  program,  meet  onre 
or  twice  a  week  for  long  seminars  with  lead- 
ing government  figures,  keep  up  an  assigned 
reading-study  program.  They  also  got  to- 
gether Informally  once  a  week  to  exchange 
Information  on  what  they  were  seeing  and 
doing. 

In  their  seminars  they  asked  the  toughest 
kinds  of  questions  of  high  otBcials,  some- 
times bordering  on  Impertinence.  They  also 
submitted  ideas  for  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message,  Vhich  were  assembled 
by  Charles  Magulre  and  considered  by  the 
President  in  selecting  his  new  program. 


.Mnv^st-  .ill  of  the  fellows  m:ide  end-of-the- 
year  reports  to  their  Cabinet  booses,  with 
caiidid  criticisms  of  what  they  h.'id  observed, 
and  recommendaiions  for  improvements. 

They  h.Tve  organized  a  permanent  White 
House  Fellows  Association  iwitti  Ronald  Lee 
as  president).  The  association  wii;  keep  the 
group  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in  Wash- 
ington, feed  Information  about  activities  of 
members,  and  provide  an  avenue  by  which 
Ideas  may  continue  to  be  submitted  and  be 
considered  at  the  highest  levels  in  the  W^hlte 
House. 

APPRECI.\TION    INCRE.\SED 

All  of  tlie  members  siiy  the  year  has  given 
them  a  greater  appreciation  of  Uie  prob- 
lenxs  of  government.  Most  of  them  conft- 
deatly  expect  to  return  to  Waihington  when 
they  have  built  up  more  of  a  )  ecord  in  their 
fields,  possibly  as  congressmen  or  in  higli- 
level  appointive  Jobs. 

■When  you  are  out.side  of  Washington. 
government,  seems  like  a  big  monolith,  a 
smoothly  functioning  machine,  says  Tool 
Veblen.  the  only  businessman  of  the  first 
group.  ■  Then  yuu  get  here  and  find  out  it  is 
>U3t  people  running  around  in  all  directions, 
many  of  them  marvelously  talented.  Those 
of  us  in  business  often  view  Washington 
burea'.icr.its  as  substandard.  This  u  not 
true 

■  They  n-.en.sure  well  You  or  I  may  quar- 
rel with  S'Vne  or  all  of  the  goals  they  articu- 
late I  he  IS  a  Republican!  or  decry  the 
methcxis  ihey  select  to  reach  those  goals. 
But  I  h.ive  observed  that  our  elective  sys- 
tem. In  ito  own  mysterious  and  unfathom- 
able way.  selects  for  the  mast  part  extremely 
capable  men  who  do  their  best  to  govern 
wisely.  They  don  t  always  succeed.  They 
most  always  try  " 

The  fellows  may  be  called  on  to  perform 
specUl  tasks  or  do  government  consulting 
work  in  their  regions,  Mr.  Nemerovski  al- 
ready h.xs  been  named  to  the  HEW  secretary's 
advisory  committee  on  traflic  safety. 

APPl,rC.\TIONS    ACCEPTED 

Another  says  of  the  year:  "It  knocfcs  some 
of  the  stars  out  of  your  eyes.  Bat  it  still 
leaves  some  of  the  twinkle." 

Applications  fur  t.he  third  White  House  fel- 
lows program  will  be  accepted  untJl  Jan.  6. 
1967.  Outstanding  men  and  women,  ages  23 
to  35.  may  apply.  Stipends  of  up  to  $15,000 
depending  on  age  and  dependents,  are  paid 
during  the  year 

After  region.il  competition,  selection  of  the 
fellows  will  be  made  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  White  House  Fellows  headed  by 
C.  Douglas  Dillon.  Director  of  program  is 
Thomas  W    Carr. 

The  progr.im  was  initially  supported  by 
grants  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  The 
second-year  progr.im  is  being  funded  by 
grants  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the 
Ford  Foundation,  and  from  David  Rockefel- 
ler. President  Johnson  Intends  to  seek  legis- 
lation next  year  to  establish  the  program  on 
a  perm.inent  basis. 
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or    ARIZONA 
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Monday,  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, following  is  the  October  15  and  final 
Issue  for  the  89th  Congress  of  my  news- 
letter 'John  J.  Rhodes  Reports, '  which 
will  go  to  my  constituents  this  week: 


October  15.  1966. 
law  and  ordek 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  ill-fated  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  would  have  made  it  illegal 
for  any  person  to  cross  a  state  line  for  the 
ptirpose  of  rioting,  or  inciting  to  riot.  Tlii.s 
amendment  was  added  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House  upon  motion  of  Representative  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer,  a  Republican  from  Florida. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  deal  at  least  partially 
with  the  lawlessness  which  has  grown  in 
alarming  proportions. 

Although  a  lawless  element  of  our  society 
has.  in  some  instances,  used  the  civil  rights 
movement  as  a  vehicle  to  flout  the  laws  of 
our  land,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  equate 
lawlessness  with  the  civil  rights  movement. 
The  rise  in  the  crime  rate  should  be  placed 
at  the  doorshep  of  its  most  direct  cause— 
the  general  breakdown  in  morals  and  the 
growing  disrespect  for  law  that  has  developed 
in  our  Country.  A  contributing  factor  to 
this  disturbing  situation  is  the  rise  of  the 
movement  which  I  call  "the  cult  of  the  indi- 
vidual '  This  cult  believes  that  the  "rights' 
of  the  individual,  as  they  interpret  them 
from  their  own  distorted  views  oi  the  Con- 
stitution, must  be  protected  at  all  costs. 
The  right  of  society  to  protection  Is  second- 
ary to  this  fetish.  Strangely  enough,  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  our 
highest  court  of  law,  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  fostering  the  breakdown  of  law. 

Contempt  for  law  and  order  has  also  been 
Instilled  in  the  minds  of  many  people  by 
pronouncements  made  by  certain  leaders  to 
the  effect  that  "if  you  don't  like  a  law.  refuse 
to  obey  it."  One  of  the  most  damaging  state- 
ments to  our  institutions  came  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he  said 
that  he  himself  could  be  induced  to  lead  a 
"mighty  good  revolt." 

If  this  movement  continues.  It  can  cer- 
tainly nurture  the  seeds  which  have  caused 
the  destruction  of  every  republic  since  the 
world  began.  I  value  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual as  much  as  anyone  could.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  the  most  sacred  right 
any  indlvidtial  can  possess  is  the  right  to  be 
protected  by  a  society  based  upon  the  rule  of 
law.  not  the  rule  of  man.  While  protecting 
other  "rights"  which  by  comparison  are  pic- 
ayune, we  are  doing  perhaps  irreparable  vio- 
lence to  the  society,  which  is  the  guardian  of 
the  larger  right. 

The  American  people  must  certainly  speak 
with  a  strong  voice  against  those  who  have 
allowed  our  way  of  life  to  deteriorate,  and  in 
favor  of  those  who  have  expressed  a  strong 
determination  to  preserve  'it.  After  all. 
every  man  is  more  free,  more  prosperous,  and 
better  cared  for  in  the  United  States  than 
under  any  other  country.  We  must  certainly 
continue  to  Improve  our  society  and  our  free- 
doms, but  in  the  improving,  we  must  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  do  them  unto  death. 


I  have  dealt  with  this  subject  often  In  my 
newsletters.  I  think  you  know  that  I  feel 
we  should  take  action  necessary  to  bring  that 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  before  it  es- 
calates into  WoAd  War  III.  The  most  dan- 
gerous thing  anyone  can  do  is  to  temporize 
with  a  war.  By  refusing  to  blockade  Hai- 
phong harbor,  and  to  interdict  supplies  going 
into  North  Vietnam  by  rail  and  air,  we  are 
prolonging  this  war,  and  making  It  necessary 
for  more  American  men  to  be  engaged  on  the 
ground,  in  a  jungle  war  8,000  miles  from  our 
shores. 

Such  an  entanglement  is  not  wise,  partic- 
ularly in  a  world  in  which  the  Communists 
are  intent  on  conquest.  Nothing  wotild 
please  them  better  than  to  have  our  armed 
mignt  pinned  down  In  a  series  of  brush  flre 
wars  such  as  this  one.  Inhibiting  our  might 
and  our  ability  to  protect  against  a  global 
war.  If  we  allow  this  to  happen,  we  will 
certainly  do  as  Lenin  said  we  would  do — 
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"They   will   fall   like  a  ripe  plum  into   our 
laps." 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  five  or  six-year  war 
In  Viet  Nam  will  be  tolerated  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  As  General  Elsenhower  has 
stated:  "We  must  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  win  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  not,  the 
w:ir  will  grow  in  costs,  both  In  money  and 
lives,  and  the  Nation's  morale  will  be  low- 
ered .  .  .  there  is  the  blood  of  a  lot  of 
young  men  that's  involved  and  whenever  we 
liave  had  casualties  ...  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  America  abroad,  America 
as  a  whole  has  made  It  the  first  order  of 
business  to  get  that  war  done  first." 

I.N'CREASINC    COST    OF    LIVING 

Every  housewife  who  has  found  that  in 
recent  months  she  is  shopping  more  and 
enjoying  it  less  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  dangerous  inflationary  period. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  August.  1966 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  113.8  (1957-59 
equals  100).  During  the  first  seven  months 
of  1966.  the  Index  went  up  at  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  4  per  cent.  Many  indi- 
vidual Items  such  as  food,  medical  care  and 
ser\ices  are  up  even  more. 

This  type  of  skyrocketing  costs  spells 
hardship  for  the  pensioner,  the  Social  Se- 
curity recipient,  and  the  Individual  with  a 
fixed  income  or  wage.  In  fact,  It  could  be 
said  that  they  are  the  forgotten  men  and 
women  of  the  Great  Society.  The  belated 
increase  in  Social  Security  benefits  that  Is 
now  proposed  by  President  Johnson  for  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968  is  a  lot  like  locking  the  barn 
door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  The 
time  to  increase  Social  Security  benefits  Is 
now.  not  in  1968.  And  this  could  have  been 
done,  if  the  Administration  had  acted  upon 
a  Republican  proposal  that  was  advanced 
several  months  ago.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
proposal,  an  automatic  increase  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  would  be  provided  whenever 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Although  the  farmer  has  been  accused  by 
President  Johnson  of  being  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  inflation,  I  believe  he  deserves  the 
sympathy  of  his  fellow  Americans.  He,  too, 
has  been  caught  in  the  vicious  cost-price 
squeeze.  Ten  years  ago  the  farmer  received 
42  cents  of  the  consumer  food  dollar.  Today 
he  receives  only  37  cents  of  that  doUar. 
Moreover,  equipment,  fertilizer,  and  help  are 
all  costing  him  a  great  deal  more. 

Who  then  is  to  blame  for  the  present  situ- 
ation? It  is  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration. They  have  piled  deficit  upon 
deficit.  They  have  Insisted  that  this  Coun- 
try can  fight  a  $2  b!Ilion-a-month  war  half- 
way around  the  world  and  still  go  forward 
with  an  unending  variety  of  fantastically  ex- 
pensive Great  Society  domestic  programs. 
And  they  have  let  Interest  rates  bear  the 
burden  of  the  fight  against  inflation  until 
those  rates  have  soared  to  the  highest  point 
in  45  years. 

This  Is  the  story  of  Inflation.  Each  dollar 
today  will  piu-chase  the  amount  of  goods 
which  could  have  been  bought  in  1957-59  for 
88  cents,  and  In  1940  for  43  cents.  There 
are  disturbing  rumors  making  the  rounds  in  . 
Washington  that  the  Administration  may 
resort  to  an  increase  in  taxes  and  that  wage 
and  price  controls  are  more  than  a  remote 
possibility.  I  believe  the  real  remedy  in  this 
situation  is  a  cut  In  Federal  nondefense 
expenditures.  There  are  a  number  of  non- 
essential programs  that  can  be  cut  back  or 
eliminated  completely.  This  should  be  done 
without  delay. 

ELECTION    AND    LEGISLATIVE    REFORM 

During  this  Session  of  Congress,  I  have 
Joined  a  number  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues in  urging  the  enactment  of  certain 
legislative  and  election  reform  legislation.  I 
believe  that  Congress  must  take  the  lead  in 
both  of  these  fields  If  we  are  to  strengthen 
our  political  system  In  two  very  important 
areas. 
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On  July  28.  1966,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  filed  a  re- 
port wherein  certain  recommendations  for 
the  updating  and  modernizing  of  Congress 
were  made.  Without  question,  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  report,  if  en- 
acted into  law.  would  make  Congress  a  more 
effective  institution  for  carrying  out  Its  basic 
functions  Unfortunately,  to  date,  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  failed  to  schedule 
this  important  matter  for  House  considera- 
tion Congress  needs  strengthening  and 
modernizing  and  lime  is  of  the  essence.  Re- 
forms should  be  enacted  now  so  that  the 
next  Congress  may  utilize  the  new  Institu- 
tions and  procedures.  I  have  pledged  my 
support  and  assistance  in  getting  these  im- 
portant recommendations  enacted  into  law 
One  of  the  great  political  challenges  of 
our  times  is  presented  by  the  much-discussed 
but  long-delayed  election  and  campaign 
contribution  reform  legislation.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  excellent  studies  and 
reports  on  this  subject.  Also,  a  special 
Commission  on  Campaign  Contributions  w;ls 
appointed  by  President  Kennedy,  and  in 
1962  the  report  of  this  Commission  sparked 
the  introduction  of  several  bills. 

In  order  to  keep  this  important  matter 
moving  forward,  I  together  with  the  Repub- 
lican leitdership  in  the  House  of  BepresenUa- 
tives.  prepared  and  introduced  an  election 
reform  bill.  This  bill  contains  a  ntunber  of 
significant  improvements  and  reforms.  For 
example,  it  would  require  every  candidate  for 
Federal  office  and  every  committee  that  sup- 
ports such  a  candidate  to  report  every  con- 
tribution and  every  expenditure  over  HOC 
A  fi\e-member  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion would  be  established  to  receive  and 
maintain  the  required  reports  and  statements 
and  to  conduct  investigations.  And  it  would 
provide  a  special  tax  deduction  of  up  to 
$100  for  contributions  to  any  candidate  or 
to  any  organization  supporting  a  candidate 
in  any  election.  This  deduction  wotild  be  in 
addition  to  the  standard  deduction  and 
would  not  be  limited  to  those  who  itemize 
their  deductions.  I  am  hopeful  that  mean- 
ingful election  reform  legislation  can  be 
enacted  this  year.  Certainly,  such  legisla- 
tion us  Imperative  before  the  1968  Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

VISITOKS 

Mesa:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Hancock.  John 
E.  Benton.  John  K.  Kerr,  M.D.,  Michael 
Sanora.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pea-cy  Pomeroy  and 
Melissa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Campbell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs  PaiU  Himt,  Paula,  Nancy  and 
Marsha,  Bill  Reilly.  George  Ude,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs   Oscar  Anderson,  Dr.  C.  W.  Burpo. 

Scottsdale:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Fleming, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Welch,  Andy  and  Nancy! 
Mrs.  Martha  Jo  Hunsaker,  Citrtls  A.  Jen- 
nings. Commander  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Sudbeck, 
Niel  Fishback.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Messinger. 
Ken  and  David,  Robert  Macdonald,  Lt.  Col! 
Joseph  P.  Love.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Meyer. 

Phoenix;  Alton  W.  Thomas  Bruce 
Donaldson  Laiu-le  Fried  Bob  Carlock  Mrs. 
Al  Romo  Mr  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  MoSweeny  Brian 
Langston  Mrs.  R.  G.  Ring  and  Paul  Mrs.  M. 
Suhay  Justin  Herman  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roswell 
R.  Olson  and  Jim  James  Flynn  Mrs.  C. 
Eugene  GritTen  E.  F,  Mcllroy  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dennis  D  Naughton.  Karen  and  Mary  Kay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Urban  Kapler  Jeannie  and  Judy 
Ernst  Pay  Nelson  Carol  Ellison  Pete  Partridge 
Kern  Lyons  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Schroeder, 
Mary  and  Johnny  Charles  Bartlett,  Jr.  Mr! 
and  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Burk  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil 
Wood  and  Kristl  Pat  Halsell  Joe  R.  Benites 
Kreg  Kirkham  Keith  Taylor  Mrs.  Carl  MoUer 
Don  Charles.  Jr.  Mrs.  Fred  Bockman,  Malt 
and  Cluns  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Mende  J,  B. 
Holmquist  George  Cas&ady  Norbert  J.  Konzal 
Sandra  Stuart  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Payne 
and  June  Judge  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Sterling  and 
Ann  Al  Means  R.  H.  Fulton  Charles  and 
Robert  Miles  Steve  Sache  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Johnston  Rudy  Zepeda  Phoenix  Brown 


and  Slevan  C  Courtland  Clark  Mr  and  Mrs. 
B  L.  UdeU  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W  E  Hawkins  Clar- 
ence L  Benson  Aram  Mardian  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Charles  R  Smith  Robert  L  Parks  Mrs.  J.  Paul 
Jones. 

Chandler:  Mrs  P  C.  Ballev  Mr  and  Mr^. 
Robert  Howard  Jiunes  V.  Toler 

lempe:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Haverland  Dr. 
and  Mrs  R.  E.  David  Mr.  and  Mrs  Phillip  K. 
Clemens  Richard  J.  Lease  Woodie  Carter 
George  Wendt  Bill  Dresskell  m.  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  Garlach. 

Glendale:  Mr  and  Mrs  John  F  Bartell  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Johnson.  Julie.  Janice. 
Kevin  and  Dennis. 

Tucson:  Mr  and  Mrs.  Donald  S  Clark.  Jr  , 
Anne. and  Chip  Mr  and  Mrs  Guy  Welnsapfel 
Mr  and  Mrs  Calun  Burks.  Kathy  and  Janell 
Dr  Robert  B  Chisson 

Sahuarita:  Frances  F  Emmons. 

Nogales:  Ron  McCoy. 

■Vtuna:  F  C.  Braden 

FlagstafT    Jarret  L  Campbell. 
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Mr.  MARSH.     Mr.  Speaker,  recalling 
the  attention  given  last  week  by  Mem- 
bei-s  of  the  House  to  the  approaching 
10th  anmversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution, I  think  it  appropriate  to  note  an 
article  written  by  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican columnist,  John  Chamberlain,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  18,  1966,  edi- 
tion of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
The  article  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  follows: 
A  Forgotten  Revolution? 
(  By  John  Chamberlain ) 
This   com'ng  weekend   Is   the   tenth   anni- 
versary of  tlie  brave  but  unsuccessful  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  1956.     By  all  the  rules 
of    decency    the    administration    should    be 
pulling  out  the  stope  to  help  the  escaped  sur- 
vivors   to    make    It    the   celebration    of    the 
decade. 

Unfortunately,  the  attempts  of  the  es- 
caped Hungarians  to  honor  the  30,000  who 
died  in  the  street  battles  of  1956  seem  to 
have  run  smack  up  against  the  desire  of  the 
administration  to  work  out  an  East  Euro- 
pean economic  deal  with  the  Sovlete  in  re- 
turn for  help  in  bringing  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  the  peace  table.  The  oapttve  na- 
tions organizations  get  only  half-hearted  rec- 
ognition in  Washington. 

One  can  understand  the  pressure  on  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  Johnson  to  extricate  the  U.S. 
from  the  most  unpopular  war  it  ha«  ever 
fought.  But  what  Is  being  done  behind  the 
scenes  to  gain  concessions  for  freedom  in 
eastern  Europe  as  part  of  any  two-front 
world  deal  with  Moscow  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  Vietnamese  struggle?  Does  Lyndon 
Johnson  know  that  a  high-level  bargain  with 
the  Soviets  on  Viet  Nam  might  leave  things 
in  such  a  slate  behind  the  East  European 
Iron  CurUiin  that  no  net  gain  for  freedom 
will  result  even  though  a  semi-satisfactory 
conclusion  is  written  to  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia? 

The  fact  is  that  concentration  ramps  still 
exist  in  Hungary  deepite  all  reassurances 
that  Dachau  and  Auschwitz  are  things  of  the 
past.  A  harrowing  letter  written  to  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, by  a  German  who  was  himself  an  in- 
mate of  the  Hangos  prison  camp  in  Hungary 
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tells  of  the  mistreatment  of  seven  West  Ger- 
man captives  by  guards  who  rival  the  Nazis 
In  their  calculated  Inhumanity.  The  Ger- 
man got  himself  Incarcerated  by  becoming 
involved  in  a  traffic  accident. 

A  second  concentration  camp,  at  Barachka, 
sixty  miles  frcMn  Budapest,  has  been  vouched 
for  to  Dr.  Bela  Fabian  of  the  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  by  an  Austrian  citizen  of 
former  Hungarian  nationality.  This  Aus- 
trian citizen  spent  fourteen  months  in  Ba- 
rachka. And  there  is  still  another  camp  at 
Bematkut  near  Budapest  which  is  guarded 
by  North  Korean  soldiers.  Apparently  the 
Kadar  government  does  not  trust  either 
Hungarian  or  Muscovite  soldiers  to  do  all  of 
its  dirty  work  in  keeping  political  prisoners 
incommunicado. 

These  are  things  that  should  be  concern- 
ing Washington  in  its  efforts  to  build  bridges 
to  eastern  Europe.  This  colunan  is  not 
against  relaxing  tensions,  or  trying  to  end 
tl)e  slaughter  in  Viet  Nam  on  a  basis  that  will 
permit  the  South  Vietnamese  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  without  being  overrun 
by  Hanoi  or  Red  Chinese  Communists. 

But  If  the  bridges  to  the  e&st  are  to  last. 
the  foundations  must  be  firm  at  both  ends. 
A  one-sided  peace  that  will  leave  the  Com- 
munists free  to  turn  South  Viet  Nam  into 
another  Laos  and  permit  Moscow  to  fasten 
a  tougher  clamp  on  the  East  European 
satellites  will  only  make  the  next  •limited" 
war  a  bit  worse  than  the  present  one. 

Tbeae  are  the  things  that  should  be  talked 
about  on  this  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolt.  Washington  should  be  en- 
couraging the  Hungarians  to  raise  such  is- 
sues. It  should  beware  of  trying  to  end  the 
Viet  Nam  War  with  a  Yalta-like  deal  that 
would  extend  the  boundaries  of  communism 
without  changing  a  thing  behind  the  bound- 
ariea  that  already  exist.  We  have  had 
enough  of  Yalta  compromises  without  adding 
stUl  another  one  to  a  shameful  list. 


"BHIy"  Matthews 
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OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1966  | 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  joining  my  colleagues  in  honor  of  our 
friend  "Billy"  Matthews,  of  Florida,  I 
can  say,  without  reservation,  we  are 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  loved 
Members  of  this  Congress.  When  a  Re- 
publican from  California  salutes  a 
£>emocrat  from  our  rival  Sunshine  State 
of  Florida,  there  must  be  good  and  suflS- 
cient  reason. 

Anyone  privileged  to  know  this  genial 
southern  gentleman,  came  to  the  im- 
mediate realization  that  here  was  a  man 
of  great  wit.  possessing  an  extraordinary 
mind,  unusual  sensitivity,  and  an  out- 
ward display  of  warmth  and  affection 
for  his  fellow  Members  of  Congi-ess. 

When  "Billy"  Matthews  took  the 
floor  of  the  House,  there  was  nevei*  a 
problem  of  having  a  quorum  present  be- 
cause we  all  wanted  to  hear  "Billy"  de- 
liver his  message.  "Billy"  never  lost  in 
any  amendment  he  offered  or  request  he 
made  of  the  House.  How  could  anyone 
turn  him  down?  I  daresay,  that  if  a 
popularity  contest  were  to  be  staged  in 


the  House  of  Representatives.  "Billy" 
Matthews  would  win  hand.s  down. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  get  to 
really  know  "Billy"  as  one  of  the  regu- 
lar attenders  of  the  Thuisdaj-  morning 
congressional  prayer  breakfas"  sessions. 
The  exchange  of  fellowship  among  our 
congressional  brethi-cn  was  always  en- 
hanced by  •Billys  candid  lespoiise  to 
the  remarks  of  the  di.^cu.s.sion  leader  of 
the  day.  With  his  rare  combinaticn  of 
wit  and  dexterity,  he  would  always  en- 
tertain you  as  he  summarized  the  con- 
text of  the  speaker's  remark.*.  Yet  in 
every  instance,  his  deep  religious  coii- 
victions  came  shining  thro\igh  in  a  man- 
ner appreciated  by  everyone  pre.sent. 

He  was  truly  one  of  the  leaders  and 
certainly  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  con- 
gressional pi-ayer  breakfast  group.  I  am 
hopeful  that  "Billy"  will  somehow  be 
able  to  direct  his  future  efforts  toward 
the  expansion  of  the  international  Chris- 
tian leadership  cause.  I  have  told  him 
personally  of  my  feelings  in  this  regard. 

For  those  of  us  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  full  religious  liberty  and  the 
total  separation  of  church  and  state,  we 
can  only  hope  and  pray  that  •'Billy" 
Matthews  can  .see  fit  to  apply  his  great 
talents  toward  influencing  men  in  public 
oCQce  to  adhere  to  the  contents  of  our 
cherished  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. With  the  full  realization  that 
Jesus  Christ  can  Influence  the  destiny 
of  all  mankind.  I  am  certain  this  ga-eat 
Christian  soldier  will  march  onward, 
promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  toward  men  in  typical  "Billy" 
Matthews  style.  I  am  proud  to  call  him 
my  friend. 


World  Fight  Against  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILlINOIb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD  Mr  Speaker,  a  res- 
ident of  the  13lh  District,  Illinois.  Mr. 
Paul  Horvat.  has  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  people-to-people  ap- 
proach for  solving  public  problems.  Not 
only  has  Mr  Horvat  made  considerable 
progress  in  helping  underprivileged 
Americans  to  help  themselves,  but  he  has 
also  stimulated  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence among  people  the  world  over. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  October  9,  1966, 
which  discusses  Mr   Horvat's  impressive 
efforts.     The  article  follows: 
(From    the   Chicago    illl  i    Tribune.    Oct.    9. 

19661 
Immigrant    Spreads     Self-Help     GuSpei.    to 

Negroes.       Peasants — Organizes       World 

Against  Communism 

I  By  Chesly  Manly) 

Paul  Horvat  of  ir27  Lake  av  .  Wllmette, 
president  of  the  International  Pea-sant  Move- 
ment, is  a  crusader  with  two  main  missions 
in  life.  On  the  world  stage  he  Is  trying,  by 
"l}eople-to-p)eople  diplomacy."  to  organise 
peasant  resistance  to  commxinism.  In  Chi- 
cago, he  is  '.rying  to  promote  collective  self- 


help  efforts  by  the  Negroes  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic and  social  equality,  as  other  minority 
groups  have  done  in  this  land  of  unlimited 
opportunity. 

Horvafs  credentials  for  attempting  such  a 
grandiose  program  are  impressive.  He  ar- 
rived in  this  country  a  penniless  immigrant 
from  Yugoslavia  in  1952.  and  now  owns  prop- 
erty worth  $200,000,  Including  four  houses. 
He  employs  as  many  as  20  men  at  a  time, 
when  he  can  get  the  help,  in  his  profitable 
landscaping  business  on  the  north  shore. 

LAUDS     U.S.     OPPORTUNITIES 

Horvat  says  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  he  could  have 
achieved  such  success  in  such  a  short  time. 
He  Is  convinced  that  opportunities  and  the 
rewards  of  thrift,  self-reliance,  and  hard 
work  are  as  great  In  this  country  as  they 
ever  were.  Altho  his  own  success  has 
been  a  triumph  of  Individual  enterpri.se.  he 
is  a  strong  believer  in  voluntary  organization 
and  cooperation  for  self-improvement. 

He  was  born  In  Bratoncl.  Slovenia  (then 
part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire] .  in 
1901.  As  a  teen-ager  in  World  War  I.  he  or- 
ganized a  Slovene  peasant  resistance  move- 
ment against  the  Central  Powers  and  was 
sentenced  to  death,  but  the  armistice  saved 
him.  In  World  War  II,  he  organized  a  peas- 
ant resistance  movement  against  the  Nazis 
and  again  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  when 
Tito's  Communists  took  over  the  country  he 
was  set  free.  Then  he  organized  resistance 
against  the  communist  terror  and  went  to 
prison  again,  but  after  six  months  he  was 
released  to  pacify  the  rebellious  peasants. 

When  Horvat  disembarked  in  New  York  in 
1952.  with  his  wife  and  youngest  son.  Paul 
he  borrowed  HO  for  eating  money  and  the 
price  of  railroad  fare  to  Gary,  Ind..  from  the 
World  Church  Service.  In  Gary  he  worked 
In  a  steel  mill  for  $1.36  an  hour,  out  of  which 
he  saved  money  to  send  his  daughter  and 
two  other  sons,  who  were  living  with  relaUves 
and  going  to  school   in  England. 

TAKES  NEW  APPROACH 

After  three  months,  there  was  a  steel  strike 
and  Horvat  was  out  of  work,  but  he  and  his 
wife  obtained  employment  as  a  house  couple 
in  Winnetka  for  $350  a  month.  Both  of 
them  moonlighted  as  baby  sitters  in  other 
homes,  after  working  hours  in  the  place  of 
their  regular  employment.  On  his  days  off 
Horvat  worked  for  a  landscaper.  learning  how 
to  operate  mechanical  equipment  and  care 
for  lawns  and  shrubbery.  In  a  year  and  a 
half  they  saved  more  than  $4,000.  while  con- 
tinuing to  send  money  to  the  children  in 
England. 

Then  Horvat  went  Into  the  landscaping 
business  for  himself  and  prospered.  He  owns 
the  two-family  house  in  Wllmette  where  he 
lives;  a  one-family  house.  Ave  acres  of  land, 
four  greenhouses,  a  nursery,  a  flower  shop. 
and  a  garden  supply  store  on  Dundee  road, 
in  Northbrook;  a  one-family  house  on  Sher- 
wood street  in  Glenview;  a  one-family  house 
on  Tampa  Bay  in  Florida,  and  five  building 
lots  on  Anna  Maria  island,  off  the  Florida 
coast. 

Bronko,  a  son,  and  his  wife  live  in  the  two- 
family  Wllmette  house;  Drago.  another  son, 
lives  ■with  his  family  In  the  Northbrook  house; 
and  the  daughter,  Mrs.  Danica  Turk,  lives 
with  her  family  in  the  Glenview  house. 
They  take  winter  vacations  in  the  Florida 
house  and  the  five  building  lots  will  be  part 
of  the  Inheritance  of  the  eight  grandchildren. 

ORGANIZES    NEW    MOVEMENT 

Horvat  organized  the  International  Peasant 
Movement  and  was  elected  president  by 
3,500  delegates  from  21  countries  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Llnz,  Austria,  in  1948.  The  movement 
now  has  representatives  in  40  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  When  it 
was  organized  the  Communists  had  taken 
over    eastern    Enirope,    including    Czechoslo- 
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vakia.  and  were  oveninnlng  China.  Horvat 
was  convinced  that  the  spread  of  communism 
could  be  stopped  thru  organized  resistance 
by  the  peasants,  who  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  worlds  population,  are  coixservative 
m  politics,  intensely  nationalistic,  and  dc- 
\oted  to  private  owmership  of  the  land. 

For  centuries  there  have  been  periodic 
ppasant  revolts  against  t>Tanny  and  oppres- 
sion in  Europe.  The  celebrated  Martin 
Lniher  was  a  champion  of  Individual  free- 
dom m  the  spiritual  but  not  in  the  political 
realm;  in  1525  he  advocated  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  peasant  rebels  in  western 
and  central  Germany.  Conuuiinists  despise 
the  pea.tants  Karl  Marx  said  capitalism  in 
Europe  had  at  least  rescued  a  considerable 
[lart  of  the  population  from  "the  idiocy  of 
niral  life." 

FEARS    WE    IGNORE    PEASANTS 

Ho:•^:1t  emphasizes,  however,  th.it  the 
Cinummists  conceal  their  contempt  for  the 
pea.sants  and  exploit  peasant  grievances. 
promising  them  ownership  of  the  land  and 
other  reforms  which  are  never  carried  out 
after  the  Communists  obtain  power.  They 
did  this  in  Russia  before  the  revolution  in 
1917.  in  eastern  Europe  after  World  War 
II.  and  later  in  China,  and  now  they  are  ex- 
ploiting peasant  discontent  in  Latin  America. 

Horvat  believes  the  west  is  losing  in  its 
-struggle  with  aggressive  communism  because 
western  governments  ignore  the  peasants  in 
countries  threatened  or  already  controlled 
by  the  Communists. 

■Our  government-s  deal  only  with  the  com- 
munist regimes,  which  represent  only  a 
.small  nainority  of  the  people."  he  said  Iti  an 
interview.  "When  the  corrununist  govern- 
ments have  a  famine  on  their  hands,  we  go 
to  their  assistance,  with  sales  or  gifts  of 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  products.  The 
United  States  gave  old  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  and  sold  wheat  to  Russia.  The  Ca- 
nadiiins  extended  credits  to  Russia  and  Red 
China  lor  huge  wheat  purchases,  and  now 
the  United  States  is  considering  credits  to 
promote  more  trade  with  the  Russians  and 
the  ronmumist  countries  of  eastern  Europe. 

SEES    challenging    OPPORTUNITY 

"The  communist  governments  could  not 
exist  without  United  States  support.  If  the 
west  is  against  communism,  why  support 
it?  If  we  are  not  against  communism,  why 
are  we  fighting  in  Viet  Nam?" 

Horvat  believes  the  western  governments 
could  encourage  the  peasants  and  exploit 
their  opposition  to  communism  by  aiding  the 
international  peasant  organization.  Without 
disclosing  any  tactical  secrets,  he  Intimated 
that  the  opportunities  for  effective  subver. 
sive  activity  are  challenging. 

In  Latin  America  representa-tives  of  the 
pe;tsant  movement  combat  communist  influ- 
ence by  organizing  marketing  and  purchas- 
ing cooperatives,  so  that  the  farmers  will  get 
a  better  return  for  their  products,  and  credit 
unions  to  finance  the  purchase  of  land. 

BREAD    BASKET    ISSUE 

In  Chicago  Horvat  Is  organizing  Negro 
Thrift  clubs  for  all  kinds  of  cooperative 
endeavor,  including  education  in  evening 
cl.isses,  "talent  sharing"  [training  for  Jobs], 
credit  unions,  investment  clubs,  youth  ac- 
tivities, and  fund  raising.  Horvat  believes 
the  Negroes  can  advance  themselves  econom- 
ically and  culturally  and  eventually  end  the 
discrimination  problem  by  such  collective 
-self-help  programs. 

"I  tell  them."  he  said,  "that  freedom 
marches  and  civil  rights  demonstrations  are 
all  right  but  don't  answer  the  question  their 
wives  ask  when  they  get  home  at  night: 
'What  have  we  got  to  eat?'  " 

Horvat  employs  both  Negroes  and  whites 
in  his  landscaping  bvislness. 


Congressman  Gilbert's  Report  on  the  89th 
CongTtis 
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Tuesday.  September  27.  1966 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  89th 
Coiigres-s  has  been  one  of  significant 
achievement.  In  recognition  of  that 
acliievemeiu,  it  has  been  called  many 
thin;,'.'^ — the  Education  Congress,  the 
Health  Congress,  the  Prosperity  Con- 
gress, the  Opportunity  Congress,  the 
Safety  Congress.  It  has  imquestionably 
accomplished  more  than  any  Congress 
in  our  generation. 

To  review  evei-y  substantial  piece  of 
legislation  which  this  Congress  has  en- 
acted would  be  a  monumental  task. 
Some  of  the  measures  passed  during  the 
first  year  have  already  begun  to  have  a 
ma.ior  impact  on  our  lives.  I  speak  of 
medicare,  for  instance,  under  which  our 
senior  citizens  have  already  begun  to 
receive  benefits.  But  I  cannot  touch  on 
eveiy  new  law,  so  I  will  state  for  the 
Record  the  important  changes  which 
this  Congress  has  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Nation.  The  highlights  alone  are  most 
impressive.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
statement  available  to  my  constituents, 
so  they  can  see  what  we  have  done  here 
and,  particularly,  so  that  they  can  assess 
my  own  efforts  to  serve  them. 

My  own  efforts  were  largely  concen- 
trated in  the  committees  on  which  I 
sei-ve.  My  committees  diu-ing  the  past 
2  years  were  the  JudiciaiT  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  As  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  the  historic 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  other  important 
civil  rights  measures.  I  also  fought  for 
a  jury  reform  bill,  which  I  believe  must 
become  law  in  a  future  Congress.  In  my 
capacity  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  I  worked  to  ex- 
pand the  Nation's  maritime  activities,  its 
fishing  industries,  and  Its  research  In  ma- 
rine sciences  and  engineering.  I  will 
have  further  occasion  in  the  course  of 
this  report  to  refer  to  my  committee  re- 
sponsibilities and  efforts. 

MINIMUM    WACK 

Nothing  that  Congress  did  this  year 
was.  in  my  view,  more  important  than 
passing  the  new  minimum  wage  law. 
The  new  law  will  increase  the  minimum 
wage  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  an  hour  on 
February  1,  1967.  A  year  later,  on 
February  1,  1968,  the  minimum  wage  will 
be  increased  to  $1.60.  Equally  impor- 
tant, some  8  million  workers  \jho  were 
never  covered  before  will  now  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  minimum  wage  and 
their  rates  will  be  Increased  annually 
until  by  1971  they,  too,  will  be  earning 
at  least  the  $1.60  minimum. 
.  I  fought  particularly  hard  for  this  leg- 
islation, because  the  opposition  to  it  was 
severe.  This  opposition  utilized  the  fal- 
lacious  argument   that   the  new   rates 
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wkuld  be  inflationary.  To  this  I  replied 
thtet  those  who  are  now  at  the  lowest 
le  rcls  of  our  pay  scale  will  not  contribute 
toiinflation.  since  they  are  already  earn- 
in  f  so  little.  The  opponents  of  this  bill 
wiint  the  poor  to  pay  for  price  stability, 
while  those  who  can  afford  it  far  better 
re  bain  immune.  I  do  not  beheve  In 
tliit  theoiy.  I  believe  every  man  must 
be|  allowed  to  make  a  Uving  wage  and  I 
tiijlnk  this  bill  will  help  to  achieve  that 
ob|eclive. 

OFMONsntATION    CITIES 

supported  the  demonstration  cities 
becau.'^e  I  think  it  will  do  much  to 
>bilitate  New  York  and  particularly  to 
my  constituency  in  the  East  Bronx. 
At[the  President's  request,  I  sponsored 
thfc  bill.  It  is  a  visionarj-  piece  of  leg- 
i.slition.  It  recognizes  that  the  cities 
jnot  by  themselves  afford  to  pay  to 
come  the  decades  of  neglect  of  which 
■  are  now  the  victims.  It  acknowl- 
■s  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  a 
lon.sibility*  to  help  make  the  cities 
whki  President  Johnson  calls  "the  mas- 
terpieces of  our  civilization." 

Ihis  bill  is.  as  I  see  it,  a  statement  of 
'onal  commitment.  It  strengthens 
partnership  between  Washington 
and  the  Nation's  neglected  urban  centers. 
It  ijakcs  new  funds  available  for  planned 
and  coordinated  rehabilitation.  The 
effdfcts  of  this  bill  are  still  a  few  vears 
awiv  from  being  felt.  But  the  measure 
replesents  a  seedling  which  will  grow 
inii  a  sturdy  tree.  I  am  convinced  that 
thet  demonstration  cities  program  will 
ei'OJ"  as  its  sponsors  foresee  and  will 
ser|e  as  the  vehicle  for  a  vast  urban 
renaissance. 

j'  WAR  ON   POVniTT 

(ingress  made  an  Important  commlt- 
meat  to  the  war  on  poverty  this  year  by 
votlhg  $1.75  billion  in  new  funds.  The 
billjiiepresents  a  major  extension  of  the 
waihand  a  far  greater  Federal  commlt- 
meipt  than  Congress  has  made  In  past 
yeatis.  It  is  twice  last  year's  authorlza- 
tiori  and  contains  authority  for  exciting 
new|i  programs. 

1|iere  Is  a  generous  provision  for  jobs 
for  |he  hard-core  unemployed.  There  is 
moij»ey  to  help  small  businesses  get  a 
siarf  and  keep  going  In  difficult  times. 
Increases  have  been  provided  for  the 
sucjessful  Job  Corps.  Neighborhood 
YoiMh  Corps,  and  Headstart  programs. 
ThlM  is  an  Imaginative  and  forward- 
looldng  piece  of  legislation.  I  would  be 
lessjthan  candid  If  I  did  not  say  that  I 
wis*  the  Congress  could  have  authorized 
far  pore  money  than  it  did  for  the  war 
on  poverty. 

the  budget  now  stands,  we  spend 

abojpt  3  percent  for  the  war  on  poverty 

hat  we  spend  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

nk  we  can  afford  a  bigger  percent- 

I  will  continue  to  work  in  the  fu- 

as  I  have  In  the  past,  for  greater 

■ral  commitments  to  the  war  on  our 

lefront.    I  believe  that  Is  the  noblest 

we  have  to  fight.    I  see  no  money 

r  spent  than  that  which  goes  for 

and  training  and  other  forms  of  as- 

nce  to  those  who  In  the  past  have 
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not  been  given  a  decent  chance  to  make 
their  way  In  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  devoted  a 
good  proportion  of  my  time  and  ener- 
gies during  this  session  to  seeing  that 
adequate  antlpoverty  funds  go  to  groups 
in  my  congressional  district.  Because 
the  total  amount  of  money  that  could 
be  approved  for  New  York  was  limited, 
we  in  the  Bronx  could  not  obtain  all 
that  we  needed  or  all  that  we  could  have 
put  to  good  use.  I  did  my  best  to  make 
sure  that  we  received  every  penny  that 
was  available.  I  think  we  will  do  better 
next  year,  when  we  begin  to  feel  the  full 
Impact  of  the  enlarged  Antlpoverty  Act 
of  1966. 

EDUCATION 

The  legislation  passed  to  modernize 
the  American  educational  system  and 
make  It  equal  to  the  challenges  of  our 
age' Is,  I  believe,  genuinely  remarkable. 
Congress  took  the  price  tag  oCf  education 
and  put  the  emphasis  on  meeting  the 
Nation's  needs.  It  i>assed  a  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  and  EUementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  It  passed  a  bill  to 
build  new  libraries  and  encourage  the 
arts.  It  corrected  an  Inequity  by  approv- 
ing a  GI  bill  of  rights  for  the  veterans 
of  the  cold  war,  so  that  those  who  have 
served  In  the  armed  services  in  recent 
years  will  have  the  means  to  Improve 
themselves.  I  supported  all  these  bflls. 
If  nothing  else,  the  achievements  of  this 
Congress  in  education  will  give  It  a 
unique  place  In  history. 

HEALTH 

This  Congress  finally  broke  the  logjam 
of  many  years  to  establish  a  system  of 
medicare  for  our  citizens  over  65.  At  the 
same  time.  It  Increased  social  security 
benefits  for  this  same  Eige  group.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  creation  of  regional 
health  centers  to  fight  our  deadliest  dis- 
eases and  provided  funds  for  further 
medical  training  and  research.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  that  we  expanded 
the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams, to  assure  nourishment  to  our 
needy  children.  The  health  legislation 
of  the  89th  Congress  will  have  a  direct 
and  lasting  Impact  on  the  lives  of  every 
one  of  us. 

WATHI    POU.UTION  | 

I  was  gratified  that  Congress  this  year 
at  last  passed  meaningful  legislation  to 
combat  water  pollution.  The  new  law 
provides  substantial  funds  for  treatment 
plants  to  keep  sewage  out  of  our  rivers. 
It  also  stiffens  old  statutes  which  forbid 
the  deposit  of  refuse  in  our  rivers.  This 
law.  In  combination  with  a  special  bill  to 
save  the  Hudson  River,  certainly  gives 
New  York  a  fresh  start  in  cleaning  up 
Its  waterways.  Its  rivers  are  New  York's 
most  magnificent  adornment.  When 
Henry  Hudson  arrived  in  the  new  world, 
he  told  us  that  the  waters  he  found 
around  Manhattan  Island  were  as  clear 
as  a  fresh  spring.  Though  that  will 
never  again  be  the  case.  I  fear,  it  does 
not  mean  that  we  must  allow  our  rivers 
to  be  choked  by  filth.  I  think  that  the 
new  legislation  passed  by  Congress  will 
restore  our  rivers  as  sources  of  recrea- 
tion and  beauty. 

I  might  also  add  here,  while  talking 
of  water,  that  Congress  passed  new  legis- 


lation designed  a-s;  a  start  for  relieving 
the  long-term  drought  through  which 
New  York  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  passing.  The  new 
law  puts  money  into  research  on  water 
resource  problems.  When  we  have 
learned  more  about  how  to  solve  our 
problems.  I  am  confident  that  Congress 
will  pass  more  laws  to  implement  the 
findings.  For  the  moment,  the  crisis 
conditions  in  New  York  seem  to  have 
passed,  though  it  is  po.ssible  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  water  shortaue  a?ain  soon. 
Next  time.  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  better  prepared  to  help. 

TRl-TH     I.N     LABELING 

The  American  consumer  won  an  im- 
portant measure  of  protection  tnis  year 
in  the  enactment  by  Conf;ress  of  the 
"truth  in  labeling"  bill.  Al-.hough  I 
proposed  a  far  stront;er  measure,  the 
bill  approved  will  help  end  deceptive 
practices  of  some  manufacturers  of  re- 
tail merchandise.  The.se  dishonest 
manufacturers  cheated  by  making  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  avera>;e  hou.sewife  to  know 
what  she  was  buying.  The  result  was 
that  the  poor,  more  than  the  rich,  paid 
a  penalty  each  week  at  the  grocery  store. 
The  "truth  in  labeling"  bill,  which  now 
is  law.  is  a  clear  warnin«  that  the  cheap 
merchandising  tricks  which  take  money 
out  of  the  pocket  books  of  the  poor  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated. 

DEP.ARTMENT   OF    TRA.NSPORTATION  —  fRBAN    MASS 
TRA.NSIT    AITO    AND    HIGHWAY    SAfETY 

Congress  this  year  passed  a  .series  of 
bills  that  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  how  we  travel  and  how  safely. 
I  took  particular  interest  in  the  creating 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  is  a  new  agency  of  Government  at 
the  Cabinet  level.  The  new  Department 
will  bring  together  some  100.000  Federal 
employees  who  administer  programs 
totalling  $6  billion  annually.  But  more 
important  than  a  simple  reorganization 
will  be  the  facilities  it  will  concentrate 
for  developing  a  coherent  national  trans- 
portation policy.  We  need  greater  at- 
tention to  coordinating  our  rail,  bus,  and 
air  transportation.  I  think  the  new  De- 
partment will  achieve  that  objective. 

But  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Merchant  Marine,  I  fought  vigor- 
ously to  keep  maritime  functions  out  of 
the  new  agency.  Much  as  I  favored  a 
Department  of  Transpwrtation,  I  did  not 
believe  that  the  merchant  marine  should 
be  under  its  jurisdiction.  My  principal 
reason  was  that  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  commercial  seafaring 
power  has  been  declining  grievously 
since  World  War  U.  To  put  the  mer- 
chant marine  in  with  trucks,  busses,  and 
trains  would,  in  my  view,  have  doomed  it 
to  continued  indifference  and  inatten- 
tion. I  feel  that  the  only  salvation  for 
the  merchant  marine  is  to  put  it  in  an 
independent  jurisdiction.  Congress  has 
reaffirmed  the  independence  of  the 
agency  and  I  look  forward  to  a  rise  in 
the  country's  maritime  fortunes  under 
the  revitalized  Maritime  Agency. 

Congress  also  passed  a  bill  that  will 
help  improve  the  deteriorating  mass  tran- 
sit systems  of  our  major  cities.  It  was 
personally  a  disappointment  to  me  that 
more  money  was  not  authorized  but  that 


does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  rectify 
the  deficiency  next  year.  The  bill  is 
further  recognition  by  Congress  of  the 
national  responsibility  to  halt  the  de- 
cline of  our  cities.  The  new  law  author- 
izes funds  to  modernize  existing  transit 
systems,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
new  systems,  to  conduct  research  into 
improved  methods  of  mass  transit  and 
to  get  started  the  planning  and  engi- 
neering of  systems  where  they  are  de- 
sperately needed.  I  think  this  is  a  step 
forward. 

I  am  also  happy  to  note  that  Congress 
approved  a  bill  which  wUl  make  trans- 
E>ortation  safer  for  millions  of  Americans, 
including  a  major  proportion  of  my  own 
constituents.  This  bill  establishes  man- 
datorj'  safety  requirements  for  new  au- 
tomobiles. It  sets  rigorous  standards, 
not  only  for  such  items  as  brakes,  wind- 
shield wipers,  and  wheels,  but  also  for 
tires.  There  remains  much  controversy 
over  what,  exactly,  is  responsible  for 
most  automobile  accidents.  But  I.  for 
one,  look  forward  to  seeing  many  lives 
saved  by  this  legislation. 

The  companion  to  the  Auto  Safety  Act 
is  the  Highway  Safety  Act,  which  is  de- 
signed to  make  our  roads  safer.  This 
measure  provides  funds  to  the  States 
to  make  driving  less  of  a  hazard.  I  be- 
lieve in  this  bill,  too.  I  think  it  com- 
plements the  others  and  helps  make  1966 
a  first-class  year  for  all — and  I  think 
that  means  most  of  us — who  travel  in 
cars  or  in  public  transportation  on  our 
business,  vacations,  or  other  trips. 

AIRCRAFT  NOISE 

I  wish  I  could  report  that  Congress  this 
year  took  more  decisive  action  to  reduce 
aircraft  noise,  which  is  distressing  to 
many  of  those  of  us  who  live  on  the 
fringes  of  La  Guardia  Airport  in  my 
congressiorml  district.  I  have  been 
pressing  for  passage  of  a  bill  that  would 
finance  research  into  the  reduction  of 
aircraft  noise  and  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  set  sensible 
standards  to  see  that  we  do  not  have  to 
suffer  unnecessary  noise.  Though  my 
bill  did  not  pass,  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  FAA  that  the  problem,  will  not  be 
forgotten.  I  am^  hopeful  of  administra- 
tive action  on  this  matter  and  I  look 
forward  to  applicable  legislation  in  the 
next  Congress. 

IMMIGRATION 

It  is  well  known  that  Congress  last 
year  passed  a  fundamental  reform  of 
the  Nation's  Immigration  laws.  It  elim- 
inated— for  all  time,  I  hope — the  obnox- 
ious "national  origins"  quota  system 
and  substituted  for  it  a  system  based 
on  family  relationships  and  professional 
skills.  As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  there  were  certain  inadvertent 
Injustices  written  into  the  new  act. 

Many  Latin  Americans  living  in  the 
United  States,  had.  Ironically,  to  leave 
this  country  if  they  wanted  to  remain 
here  permanently.  Congress,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, amended  the  act  to  permit  resi- 
dent Latin  Americans,  who  had  filed 
prior  to  December  1,  1965,  to  remain 
without  having  to  go  abroad  to  make  the 
request.  In  another  bill  which  T,  pro- 
posed, and  which  has  now  become  the 
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Gilbert  bill.  Congress  adjusted  the  im- 
migrant status  of  Cubans  who  fled  op- 
pression in  their  homeland  and  came  to 
the  United  States  for  refuge.  My  bill 
regularized  their  presence  here  as  bona 
fide  immigrants  in  the  United  States. 

These  bills  were  of  special  interest  to 
the  many  Spanish-speaking  persons  of 
my  district.  But,  more  important  than 
that,  they  were  matters  of  simple  human- 
ity and  justice  and  they  were  enacted  be- 
cause Congress  realized  their  approval 
was  right. 

rvll.     REFORM 

One  of  the  measures  of  a  country's 
ci\ilization  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
treats  persons  accused  but  not  convicted 
of  crimes.  I  believe  we  became  signif- 
icantly more  civilized  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  by  passing  the  Bail 
Reform  Act.  This  bill  ends  the  require- 
ment that  those  who  cannot  afford  bond 
must,  if  accused  in  Federal  court,  be 
required  to  remain  in  jail.  It  was  im- 
portant to  enact  this  reform  because  the 
old  system  was  a  burden  only  on  the  poor. 
The  rich — the  wealthy  hoodlums  of  or- 
ganized crime,  for  example — could  easily 
pay  their  way  out  of  jail  and  remain  free 
until  trial.  The  Bail  Reform  Act  author- 
izes the  release  on  personal  recognizance 
of  persons  of  good  reputation  who  other- 
wise would  be  eligible  for  bail.  It  would 
also  csedit  time  spent  in  prison  prior  to 
trial  toward  the  service  of  any  sentence. 
These,  along  with  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bill,  go  far  toward  modernizing 
our  bail  system.  To  me  the  reform 
means  that  we  have  a  finer  and  stiu'dier 
s.vstem  of  justice. 

NARCOTICS 

.Awaie  of  the  threat  of  narcotics  ad- 
diction, not  only  to  addicts  themselves 
but  to  law-abiding  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly active— largely  through  my 
work  on  the  Judiciary  Committee — in 
trying  to  win  support  for  narcotics  re- 
form legislation.  Congress  this  year 
passed  a  bill  to  improve  commitment 
procedures  for  addicts  who  want  to  be 
cured  of  the  narcotics  habit.  I  was  hop- 
ing for  a  more  comprehensive  bill  as  I 
had  proposed,  which  would  provide  funds 
for  new  facilities  for  treatment  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  But  I  think,  none- 
theless, that  Congress  has  taken  an  im- 
portant step  forward  and  I  hope  that  in 
the  next  session  an  even  better  bill  will 
become  law.  A  bill  such  as  I  have  pro- 
posed will  lielp,  in  a  humane  and  sen- 
sible manner,  to  reduce  the  scourge  of 
narcotics  addition. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  all  of  us  on  the 
floor  today  will  be  forever  proud  of  hav- 
ing been  Members  of  the  fighting  89th. 
the  outstanding  Congress  of  this  genera- 
tion. It  has  had  its  failures,  but  what 
human  institution  does  not?  It  will  be 
remembered  for  its  triumphs.  I  am 
proud  of  the  contributions  I  made  to 
tho.se  triumphs.  I  am  not  complacent 
and  do  not  overlook  that  the  Members 
of  future  Congresses  will  continue  to  face 
'-■real  challenges.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  privileged  to  help  deal  with 
these  challenges.  But  this  Congress 
made  giant  stpes  forward  in  correcting 
unsatisfactoiy  situations  in  this  country. 
It  has  .-et  magnificent  precedents;  it  has 


been  a  wonderful  example  to  its  suces- 
sors.  Future  Congresses  will  build  on  its 
work  and  will  find.  I  am  sure,  that  this 
work  has  been  sound. 


Speech  of  Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  Montgomery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridap.  October  7.  1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  4.  Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  Montgomery 
delivered  the  main  address  at  the  patri- 
otic rally  at  Duffy  Square  sponsored  by 
the  Charles  Carroll  General  A.ssembly, 
Fourth  Degree  Knights  of  Columbus.  At 
the  request  of  Francis  J.  Flynn,  of  that 
distinguished  organization,  I  am  pleased 
to  inseit  General  Montgomeiy's  address 
in  the  Record; 
Speech    or    Bkic,    Gen.    A     J.    Montgomery, 

Patriotic  Rally  at  Dcffy  .Square.  July  4 

1966 

I  .ini  dehglitPd  to  ha-.e  been  invited  to 
speak  ;i  lew  words  here  this  morning.  I  am 
glad  for  two  reasons. 

Firstly,  because  I  have  had  a  long  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  late  Father  Francis 
Patrick  Duffy.  World  War  chaplain  of  the 
165th  Regiment  of  the  'Rainbow"  Division. 
I  am  acquainted  through  fact,  and  conversely 
through  motion  picture  "fiction."  of  the 
fighting  priest  who  distinguished  himself 
under  fire  with  his  men.  I  am  also  familiar 
with  the  fart  that  the  trenches  of  Prance 
in  World  War  I  did  not  set  the  scene  for 
Father  DutTv'.s  baptism  of  fire,  as  he  had 
seen  active  service  as  chaplain  of  the  "Fight- 
ting  69th"  Division  in  1898.  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Secondly,  becaiL'^e  the  "degree  of  patriot- 
ism," the  Charles  Carroll  General  Assembly 
of  the  Poiu-th  Degree  Knights  of  Columbus  is 
sponsoring  this  rally— and  we  know  thai 
Charles  Carroll  was  one  of  the  original  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

It  must  ha\e  been  a  day  such  as  this,  190 
years  ago,  on  a  square  in  Philadelphia,  The 
sun  must  have  been  shining  brightly  on  the 
hall  where  the  Delegates  were  gathered  •  •  • 
and  on  the  square  itself,  where  people  had 
been  staiuinig  for  hours  to  learn  of  their 
future — as  either  freemen  or  to  continue  as 
va.ssals  of  a  king  •  •  •  and  o;  a  government, 
in  which  they  had  no  representation. 

They  had  protested  before  •  •  •  many 
times  before  •  •  •  in  1765  to  a  Stamp  Act 
that  imposed  an  intolerable  tax  burden. 
'  •  *  Then  there  had  been  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre of  1770.  and  again  at  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  of  1773  And  a  year  later,  those 
colonials  raised  a  great  opposition  to  the  1774 
Quartering  Act  which  forced  citizens  to  billet 
the  Kings  soldiers  in  their  homes  •  •  •  and 
the  widespread  anger  over  the  unyielding 
British  refusal  to  grant  any  measure  of  home 
rule  to  the  Colonies 

And  now  on  July  4  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  produced  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  committee  was  about  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Continental  Congress — a  document 
that  was  to  become  an  inspiration  to  the 
world  and  inffuence  the  establishment  of 
democratic  government  on  every  continent. 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — that 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  tlic  consent  of  the  governed," 


The  July  4  date  has  long  since  held  a 
niiular  meaning  for  people  all  over  the  globe 
ho  cherush  liberty  On  July  4.  in  1883. 
artholdis  great  sculpture,  the  inspiring 
tatue  of  Liberty,  was  presented  to  the 
i-.ited  Stat,es  as  a  gift  of  the  people  of  France 
recognition  of  the  American  contributions 
making  liberty  a  reality  in  the  world. 
On  still  another  July  4,  this  time  in  1946. 
e  United  St^-ites  voluntarily  proclaimed  the 
hilipplnes  an  Independent  and  sovereign 
at  ion.  And  for  many  years  the  skies  over 
openhagen  have  been  illuminated  by  fire- 
iorks  each  July  4  as  Denmark  celebrates 
American  Independence  Day,  possibly  the 
«Dle  inst^mce  on  earth  wherein  one  country 
^bserves  the  national  day  of  another. 

Every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  has 

U  birthday.     What  then,  is  so  unusual,  so 

markedly    different    about    July    4    that    it 

iiliould    merit    such    uncommon"  demonstra- 

lons  of  distinction?    The  explanation  lies  in 

(he  fact  that  the  day  not  only  marks  the  birth 

'  If  a  nation  but  also  commemorates  the  birth 

rf  a  concept  -that  concept  that  all  men  are 

ireated  equal,  that  a  people  have  the  right  to 

lie  free  and  to  install  a  government  of  their 

(iwn  choosing,  and  that  each  individual  has 

(he  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 

Happiness.      This    blueprint    for    democracy 

ihat    the   Founding   Fathers    drew   up   in   a 

Ipgacy  to  a  grateful  world,  not  to  Americans 

;|one 

■  But  it  is  not  enough  to  attain  liberty.  It 
must  be  protected  vigilantly  nourished 
llivingly,  maintained  unblemished,  and  with- 
(Ut  compromise,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  alive  for 
ibsterity.  This  basic  truth  has  been  a  cor- 
nerstone of  American  policy  from  the  very 
1  (pginning  of  the  Republic. 

It  Is  because  of  this  fundamental  belief 
t^at  .Americans  have  shouldered  arms  in  two 
\|or;d  wars  and  Korea.  Since  July  1958 
T(S.  servicemen  have  been  engaged  in 
rillitary  actions  or  confrontations  in  Ber- 
lin. Lebanon,  Quemoy  and  Matsti,  Taiwan 
S  (traits,  Congo,  Laos.  Vietnam,  Dominican 
Itepublic.  and  Cuba— all  m  the  name  of 
qfeedom. 

Today,  the  Berlin  wall  still  sUinds  a  monu- 
rient  to  those  who  opposed,  and  continue  to 
cppose.  the  spread  of  Communist  ideology — 
aiid  a  U.S.  brigade  in  West  Berlin  remaina  a 
clear  indication  to  the  CoraJtltinistsTTtat  ag- 
gression will  not  be  toleraSM.  Two  divisions 
c^  the  8th  U.S.  Army  toanher  with  Republic 
Qlf  Korea  military  forces,, 
1 1  repel  any  tiggressio/ 
3|th  parallel  Brigac 
abd  the  Caribbean 

our  shores  and  stand  ready  to  protect  our  in- 
t  (rests  in  these  areas. 

Tills  week,  after  more  than  a  ye.ir  in  the 
E^minican  Republic  as  part  of  the  inter- 
^merlcan  peace  force,  elements  of  the  82d 
>!|rborne  Division  may  be  returning  home, 
They  have  accomplished  the  mission  of  pro- 
ticting  and  evacuating  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  40  other  countries  and  preventing 
a  Communist  takeover. 

,  IBut  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  on 
silutheast  Asia,  where  14  million  people  of 
Siuth  Vietnam  are  struggling  to  resist  ag- 
gitssion  and  decide  their  own  destiny.  There 
in  the  rice  paddles,  so  far  from  that  square 
ir:  Pliiladelphla  where  our  concepts  of  liberty 
wire  born,  the  principles  of  freedom  are 
afpin  being  threatened  with  extinction 
Ajiain.  our  fighting  men  have  taken  up  the 
cBKiUenge— this  time  to  help  the.se  people 
d((fer.d  themselves  from  terrorist  attacks  and 
ir  filtration  from  the  north  and  are  deter- 
mined that  these  aggressions,  which  are  a 
threat  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to 
tte  entire  free  world,  will  not  succeed. 

Because  of  the  Increasing  flow  of  men  and 
materiel  to  Vietnam,  the  road  ahead  will  be 
dlBcult  and  sacrifices  will  be  required  of  our 
people,  both  in  money  and  in  lives  But  we 
h'.Ke  no  other  reasonable  alternative  if  ve 
art  to  preserve  the  kind  of  world  we  want  to 
Irp  in— a  world  in  v^h!ch  each  nation  is  free 


teep  a  constant  alert 

from   north   of   the 

in    Hawaii.    Alaska, 

the  approaches  to 
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i-i  lias  set  magnincent  precedents;  it  has     powers  from  tUe  consent  of  the  goveined." 


lite  in— a  world  In  which  each  nation  :s  iree 
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to  develop  In  Us  own  way.  unmolested  bj- 
Ita  neighbors,  free  of  armed  attack  from  the 
more  powerful  nations. 

We,  ourselves,  do  not  seek  to  overthrow, 
overtly  or  covertly,  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  any  nation,  and  we  are  opposed  to 
aucb  attempts  by  others.  We  have  no  terri- 
torial ambitions  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
we  Insist  that  all  nations  respect  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  their  neighbors. 

As  President  Johnson  recently  pointed  out : 

"Freedom  Is  indivisible.  It  is  not  secure  in 
America  when  It  is  brutally  denied  elsewhere 
on  this  earth. 

"The  struggle  to  be  free  is  a  struggle  worthy 
of  man's  unceasing  sacrifice.  And  it  is 
vorthy  of  America's  abiding  commitment  in 
'Vietnam  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  violence  threatens  man's  earnest  de- 
■Ire  to  be  free. 

"Those  who  serve  in  distant  lands  in  the 
uniforms  of  our  Armed  Forces  know  the 
^  meaning  of  this  commitment.  They  know 
the  meaning  of  bond  which  inextricably 
unites  America's  freedom  with  the  freedom 
of  her  friends  around  the  world. 

"They  bravely  and  selflessly  uphold  a  his- 
toric commitment.  And  they  sustain  a 
legacy  which  has  made  this  Nation  the 
world's  arsenal  of  freedom  and  democracy." 

The  Inescapable  truth  is  that,  nearly  200 
years  later,  freedom  still  demands  a  willing- 
ness of  individuals  to  make  sacrifices  for  it. 
Ken  who  value  their  freedom  must  be  pre- 
pared to  resist  any  threat  to  it,  whatever 
form  the  threat  takes,  and  whenever  and 
wherever  it  occurs.  Certainly  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  as  over- 
whelmingly precious  now  as  in  1776. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  Americans  who  in 
the  past  have  always  stood  unflinching  and 
resolute  In  the  face  of  aggression,  coercion 
or  threat,  will  throw  their  full  support  behind 
our  military  forces  defending  the  frontier 
of  freedom  In  Vietnam. 

The  American  heritage  can  be  well  summed 
up  In  the  closing  words  of  the  Declaration 
which  stands  as  a  testament  for  all  of  us: 
"And  for  the  support  of  this  IDeclaration. 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
devlne  jwovldence.  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
•acred   honor." 

I  know  If  Father  Duffy  were  on  the  line 
■with  us  today,  he  would  Join  us  as  we  all 
pledge  our  sacred  honor  to  protect  these 
United  States  and  to  support  our  troops 
wherever  they  are  sent  In  the  name  of  free 
people. 

Tbank   you. 


LAWS  AND  ROLES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  or  the  United  States 

Tttle  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arkangement.  style,  contents. 
AJJD  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
uoNAi.  Record,, and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed  , 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Recobo  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
ct  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  5  13,  28  SUt.  603  ) 
Tiru:  44.  Section  182b.  Same;  tllvs- 
teations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936.  c.  630,  S  a,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 


the  Joiiu  Cijninutiee  uw  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  aV.enuonjK 
Senators,  Representati\es,  and  Delegates/is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangrmcnt  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Rfcord  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedmg.s  shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  iiLsofur  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendi.x  and  D:iily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deem.s  i'  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  sch.^dal<r^. 

2.  Type  and  .-.tylc  —The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  p-rreedlnijs  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  The  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CON(. SESSIONAL  Record,  in  7'^ -paint  type: 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  wnrd.s,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  Ci^-point 
type;  and  all  roUcalis  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capital.s  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
vinusual  indentions  be  perniHted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  tlie  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manu.^cnpt — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  tlie  Government  Print- 
ing Ollice  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  tlv;  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  frtim  the  Record  for  1  d.iy.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  suatements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pm.  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furni.'ihed  —Proofs  of  leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  toHowmg  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  wit'nout  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
SI.X  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furiuslied  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remark<!. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
tim?  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
— •  addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarUj  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  Iitk:-  —The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding r30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  CorrecfiGut  — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  i.csued:  tliere- 
fore  all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  wi'hln  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournmrnu,  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  MeniDer  of  Con- 
gress shall   be  entitled  to  make  mpre  than 


one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  fo  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  i  1  j 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, th»  same  shall  be  published  in  ihe  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  i>art  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneou.s  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  lerve  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  eEtima:te  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  cotirse  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  theHouse  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters  —  The  Official  Report- 
ers of  e.ich  House  shall  Indicat-e  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suiUible  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


National  Conference  on  Citizenship — 
Address  by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF  Pennsylvania 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mi".  Piesident,  the  21st 
National  Conference  on  Citizenship  was 
held  In  Washington  last  month.  This 
organization  was  formed  after  'World 
War  II  to  further  the  ideals  of  free  and 
democratic  government  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  built.  In  1953  the  confer- 
ence was  granted  a  congressional  charter. 
During  last  month's  conference,  their 
president,  Supreme  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark, 
delivered  an  excellent  address  on  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  I  ask  unanimous 
cor,sent  that  Justice  Clark's  address  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  addi'ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citizenship — Gives  Much  and  Expects  Much 
(An  address  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  Associate 
Justice.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  21st  annual  Conference  on 
Citizenship,  Washington,  DC,  September 
13.  1966) 

It  is  a  high  honor  and  to  me  a  cherished 
privilege  to  meet  with  you  at  this  the  21st 
National  Conference  on  Citizenship,  It  was 
my  good  fortune  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  sponsor  the  first  Conference 
at  Philadelphia  In  1946  The  Conference  has 
now  become  of  age,  and  we  who  conceived 
and  have  nurtured  it  over  the  years  are  proud 
of  its  accomplishment. 

Chartered  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Conference  now  has  as  affiliates 
over  700  of  the  outstanding  organizations  of 
our  country.  Having  become  of  age,  we  are 
expecting  even  greater  accomplishments 
from  the  Conference.  Tonight.  I  predict 
that  It  will  soon  be  recognized  as  the  most 
effective  organization  in  the  field  of  citizen- 
ship In  America, 

It  Is  true — as  we  are  often  told — "Memory 
Is  the  thing  we  forget  with."  Too  often,  too 
many  forget.  We  often  forget  that  our  fore- 
fathers came  here  to  escape  tyranny  both 
temporal  and  spiritual;  that  they  built  a 
great  democracy  based  on  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  be 
free;  that  it  took  almost  a  hundred  years  and 
a  war  for  us  to  secure  the  right  of  freedom 
to  all  Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
color;  and  even  now  a  century  later  we 
agonize  among  ourselves  over  the  fulfillment 
of  this  same  right  to  be  free  and  equal  among 
ourselves. 

In  the  foreign  field  we  often  forget  that 
the  security  we  enjoyed  from  the  time  of 
Napoleon  until  World  War  I  was  not  due  to 
our  superiority  In  government  but  rather  to 
a  temporary  constellation  of  world  power. 
We  overlook  that  we  have  since  been  twice 
surprised  by  the  onset  of  war  and  seldom 
mention  that  In  each  Instance  we  failed  to 
capitalize  fully  on  the  opportunities  for  es- 
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tablishing  a  more  stable  world.  In  short,  we 
underestimated  the  role  of  power  and  over- 
estimated that  of  the  good  Samaritan  as  an 
Instrument  of  world  peace. 

Even  today  millions  of  us  fail  to  realize 
that  the  world  has  grown  so  small  that  the 
possibility  of  any  nation  Isolating  itself  is  a 
physical  impossibility.  The  advantages  of 
science  have  brought  instantaneous  commu- 
nication and  confrontation  to  all  parts  of  the 
world;  supersonic  travel  takes  the  astronauts 
around  the  world  In  the  time  that  it  takes  to 
drive  from  W.ishington  to  Baltimore.  You 
can  leave  Tokyo  at  10:00  p  m.  and  arrive  In 

Honolulu  at  10:30  a.m.  the  s.tme  day eleven 

and  a  half  hours  before  you  look  oIt'. 

When  I  was  a  boy.  there  w,is  an  old  lim- 
erick that  we  thought  expressed  fantasy: 


'■Tliere  was  a  yotuig  man  named  bright 
Who.se  speed  was  faster  than  light 
He  set  off  one  day  in  a  relative  way 
And  came  back  the  previous  night." 

Today,  this  limerick  reflects  truth  and  ac- 
tuality. 

As  a  con.sequence  of  these  advances  in 
technology,  speed,  communication  and  de- 
struction, we  can  escape  the  problems  of  the 
peoples  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  about 
as  well  as  we  cstn  escipe  death  and  taxes. 

Some  of  us  also  seem  to  forget  that  the 
right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  petition 
does  not  include  fighting,  looting,  burning 
and  killing.  This  turns  a  sacred  right  into  a 
disgraceful  riot.  Those  who  engage  in  such 
conduct  do  lasting  harm  to  their  cause.  They 
fail  to  remember  that  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges  carry  with  them  concomitant 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Our  individual 
rights  are  bound  together  with  the  welfare  of 
all  of  us. 

Why  is  it  that,  after  almost  two  centuries 
of  law.  today  we  are  so  remarkably  lawless? 
Nor  is  it  the  cold,  calculating  criminal  alone 
that  f.ices  us.  We  have  a  wider  problem. 
The  first  disturbing  sign  is  the  increase  in 
delinquency  among  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  25  years.  Our  highest  in- 
cidence of  crime  is  in  this  age  bracket.  Some 
say  that  it  is  the  result  of  povertv.  slums 
housing,  recreation,  etc.  But  delinquency  is 
present  at  an  equal  rate  among  the  more 
affluent  families. 

Next,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  civil  dis- 
orders breaking  out  like  waves  all  over  the 
land.  Nor  are  those  participating  in  them 
the  garden  variety  of  criminals  They  are  of 
many  ages  and  occupations,  all  law  breakers 
by  mood  in  outbursts  of  disrespect  for  law 
and  constituted  authority. 

As  a  result,  the  ranks  of  the  law-breaking 
and  the  law-abiding  have  become  mixed  and 
confused.  Law  and  Its  authority  are  defied— 
local  governments  are  confronted  with  stag- 
gering problems  of  maintaining  peace  and 
safety— and  we  agonize  over  the  sight  of 
Individual  liberty  run  riot. 

And  another  thing  we  forget  is  Uiat  this 
orgy  of  crime  and  riot  is  seen  around  the 
world.  Who  knows  but  what  its  Image  has 
accentuated  the  present  low  ebb  in  our  stand- 
ing In  the  community  of  nations  It  was 
the  German  publicity  chief.  Goebbels  who 
said  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  no 
country  had  so  many  social  and  racial  ten- 
sions as  did  we.  And  he  added.  "I  shall  play 
upon  them  as  on  many,  many  strings " 
Others  are  now  Uking  a  lesson  from  his  bow. 
But  let  us  reason  together  on  the  causes  of 
this  lawlessness.  First  of  all.  It  is  deep- 
seated  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to 
cure  it  overnight.    Ceruinly  the  many  federal 


and  state  programs  now  in  progress  to  elimi- 
na'.e  slums  and  ghettos,  to  reduce  poverty 
and  to  equalize  opportunity,  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Likewise,  the  youth  programs  should  prove 
most  beneficial. 

Tlie  national  manpower  con.servatiun  pro- 
Igram  of  the  Selective  Service  Sv.stem  the 
Fuolic  Health  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Dcfcn.se  should  do  much  to  remedy  the 
aie.'Uth  and  physical  defecLs  vi  thL>se  voung 
imen  who,  becau.se  of  these  deficiencies  are 
inot  able  to  particip.ate  in  their  country's 
'fight  for  world  peace.  We  have  forgotten 
tthat  in  World  War  11  some  5  million  voung 
tnen  could  not  respond  to  their  countrv's  call 
(because  of  physical  and  mental  defect*. 

We  have  massive  education.al  progriuns 
Indeed  we  have  forged  a  new  educational 
[fvstem.  We  spend  38  billion  dolla.'s  on  it 
0  percent  of  which  is  for  hieher  education 
[The  Federal  Government  alone  poured  2 
■illion  dollars  hwt  year  into  universities  for 
■esearch  and  development.  That  is  almost 
[ft  fourth  of  the  operating  income  of  all  of 
^he  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
pates.  Research  grants  are  engulfing  the 
^iniversities  and  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem is  on  a  mass  production  basis.  As  a  con- 
j^equence,  there  is  little  attention  given  the 
ilndividual  student,  especially  the  average 
me.  These  knowledge  factories  have  become 
iceless  and  machine  like. 
I  stand  up  with  Amory  Houghton.  Jr 
hairman  of  the  Corning  Glass  Works  who 
eclared  recently  in  an  address  at  Centre 
oUege.  "Our  problem  today  is  not  in  pro- 
ttucins  more  technology;  our  problem  is  in 
sing  It  Our  problem  Is  not  science  Its 
emocracy.  ' 

We  have  forgotten  about  teaching  democ- 

cy    in    our   homes,   in    our  schools    and    in 

lur  colleges  and  universities.    A  f.amily  used 

be  more  than  a  blood  relationship     'it  was 

special  place  we  all  loved  and  were  taught 

andards  of  behavior  and  democratic  living 

lat   stayed   with   us   the   rest   of   our   lives. 

md  our  grade  and  preparatory  schools  sup- 

lement-ed  this  homework  by  teaching  about 

ir    herit.age.    our    government,    the    respect 

at    we   each    owe    to    law   and    constltutM 

t.  ithority.    and    other    basic    principles    that 
vern  a  democratic  society. 
Our    great    President    touched    upon    the 
■oblem  in  his  Citizenship  Dav  and  Const  1- 
■tion  Week  Proclamation.    He"  said,  in  part 
at  "It  Is  very  important  that  everv  Ameri- 
can  understand  our  system  of  government, 
clierish   the   fundamentals  of  freedom,   and 
always  ready  to  defend   our  heritage  for 
lich  so  many  have  given  so  much."    I  sub- 
lit  that  one  cannot  "be  ready"  unless  he 
lows  of  his  heritage,  has  been  taught  to 
lerish    his    freedom,    and-  understands   hU 
istem  of  government. 

Sophocles  said  that  truth  Is  the  strongest 
■gument.  And  it  still  is.  The  truth  is  that 
illions  of  our  citizens  know  little  or  noth- 
|g  about  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
ghts.  the  nature  of  our  government  and 
e  distinguished  heritage  that  is  theirs, 
ju  read  about  the  citizen  who,  a  fow  years 
o.  tore  the  Bill  of  Rights  from  a  bulletin 
.lard  in  a  public  building  and  denounced  It 
aa  subversive  material;  you  heard  of  civil 
rfchts  leade-s  denouncing  court  orders  and 
reusing  to  obey  those  that  did  not  suit  their 
njpod;  you  know  that  we  have  15  mlUlon 
functional  iUlteratee  In  our  population  and 
that  some  65  million  citizens  over  the  age  of 
If  years  do  not  have  a  high  school  education. 
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0\ir  problem  today  Is  our  failure  to  teach 
our  people  democracy  as  written  In  our  fun- 
damental law — Individual  rights  rarlier  than 
Individual  riot — respect  for  law  and  couBtl- 
tuted  authority  and  the  personal  relationship 
that  each  of  us  must  maintain  with  our  great 
heritage  and  the  government  that  It  repre- 
sents. 

These  principles  must  be  brought  home  to 
all  Americans.  This  is  the  challenge  that  this 
Conference  must  meet.  With  its  700  af&l- 
lated  organizations  and  their  millions  of 
members.  It  can  perform  this  Job.  We  must 
bring  the  problem  to  the  attention  of  all 
Americans,  especially  educators  and  youth 
organizations,  so  that  our  educational  sys- 
tem may  be  alerted  and  steps  taken  to  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies. 

It  la  vitally  Imfxsrtant  that  our  country 
produce  more  citizens  who  jire  alert  to  these 
fundamental  concepts  of  our  society.  This  is 
especially  true  with  youth.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  one-third  of  the  attendance  at  this 
Conference  Is  made  up  of  young  citizens.  We 
who  are  of  an  older  generation  are  proud  of 
them.  We  feel  that  we  have  improved  upon 
ourselves.  As  has  been  said,  "Youth  is  not  a 
time  of  life.  It  Is  a  state  of  mind."  And  the 
atat«  of  mind  of  youth  as  a  whole  today  is 
Xar  more  knowledgeable  than  their  years. 

They  say  It  Is  a  young  man's  world.  But 
I  like  to  think  at  age  67  that  we  grow  old 
only  when  we  desert  our  Ideals.  We  are  as 
young  as  our  faith;  as  strong  as  our  self- 
confidence  and  as  happy  as  our  hopes.  We 
grow  old  only  when  we  are  overcome  by  cur 
doubts:  when  we  nourish  our  fears  and  prac- 
tice our  despairs. 

It  Is  true  that  our  future  Is  In  the  hands 
Of  those  of  younger  years.  We  are  fortunate 
In  having  such  a  good  crop.  I  have  explicit 
faith  In  them.  As  I  have  said,  some  get  out 
of  line  but  percentagewise  it  Is  small.  We 
must  enlist  them  in  a  great  campaign  for 
good  citizenship.  That  Is  our  salvation.  In 
this  challenging  age  we  must  think  of  them 
aa  being  "of  us,"  not  Just  "with  us."  Prop- 
erly trained,  they  vrill  continue  to  Improve 
our  society  and  Its  processes.  Their  dedica- 
tion to  this  goal  depends  upon  our  actions. 
Together  we  must  develop  a  living  democracy 
In  which  we  all  paitake  in  perfect  harmony. 

It  has  been  my'^ood  fortune  to  be  per- 
mitted oytx  a  lifetime  to  be  a  member  of  and 
to  work  with  the  Boy  Scouts.  Each  year  they 
have  a  Jamboree  at  which  over  50  thousand 
boys  attend.  At  Its  close  there  is  a  very  tm- 
preeslve  ceremony.  As  they  stand  in  mass  on 
a  dark  hillside,  each  boy  lights  a  tiny  can- 
dle— 50  thousand  candle  power  lights  them 
and  the  earth  about  them.  No  dark  place 
can  be  seen. 

We  see  many  dark  places  in  our  social 
■truicture  today.  But  all  that  we  need  are 
eandleo — you  and  I  and  millions  of  others 
muct  be  like  candles  bringing  light  to  dark 
places,  here  and  there  and  everywhere — you 
In  your  place  and  I  in  mine.  Never  forget: 
"It  Is  better   to  Ught  one  candle   than   to 

curse  the  darkness." 

I 
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Natioiial  AstociatioD  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

or   NTW    jaXSTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVIB 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1968 

Mr.  PRELINOHUY8EN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  know  of  the  fine  work 
being  carried  on  by  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance   for   Pro^ss.     Although    the 


partners  program  Is  only  2  years  old.  Its 
work  has  been  invaluable  In  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors. 

My  home  State  of  New  Jers-jy  Is  among 
the  30  States  which  have  become  part- 
ners with  30  areas  In  15  Latin  American 
countries,  and  since  the  program  began 
New  Jersey  has  carried  out  a  variety  of 
projects. 

Less  tiian  a  month  ago,  the  Second 
Inter-American  Conference  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  was  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Brazil  New  Jer.sey  was  lepre- 
sented  at  ihis  conference  by  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Phillips,  of  Neptune,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Partners  Committee,  and 
Mrs.  Phillips:  Albert  H.  Aclcen,  of  New- 
ark, vice  president  of  the  New  Jeijpey 
Partners,  and  executive  vice  presideiit  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; and  Daniel  L.  Hu.ssey,  of  Short 
Hills,  administrator  of  the  New  Jersey 
Partners  program. 

On  September  17  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr. 
Arthur  M.  Co.x,  Jr.,  of  Newark,  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  represented 
New  Jersey  in  Miami  Beach.  Fla..  at  a 
meeting  to  form  the  National  Association 
of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  the  speech  de- 
livered on  September  22  at  tlie  closing 
session  of  the  conference  in  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro.    The  speech  is  as  follows : 

SprECH      DELrV'KRED      BY      MR.      ERNESTO      AyALA 

EcH.WARRi,  President  or  the  "Comlsion 
Mexicana  Pro  Ai.ian(;a  Para  el  Progreso" 
AT  THE  Closing  Se.ssio.v.  Thi-r.sday  .Septem- 
ber 22.  OF  THE  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference. 
Held  by  the  Partners  of  the  .Alliance  for 
Progress 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  v;c  are  meeting  five 
years  after  the  ls.sue  of  the  document  known 
internationally  as  the  "Piiiita  del  Este 
Charter."  which  brought  into  existence  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  th.it  generous  concept 
evolved  by  the  keen  intelUt^ence  of  President 
Kennedy  Now  that  we  are  well  on  the  road, 
we  can  turn  back  and  evaluate  the  results 
achieved  and  then,  on  a  factual  basis,  en- 
visage the  future  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
We  are  meeting  now  that  our  responsibility 
Is  greater,  now  that  we  have  to  respond  to 
the  demands  of  those  who  hav.?  -.rusted  us 
to  actualize  the  benefits  that  should  be  forth- 
coming from  so  ambltMus  a  program,  with 
such  generous  aims,  as  the  Alliance  for 
F*rogre.ss. 

A  better  st,andard  of  living  for  everyone. 
yes,  that  is  our  goal,  so  as  to  b.inish  from  our 
minds  the  anxiety  born  of  hunger,  and  still 
the  qualms  of  conscience,  and  we  must  have 
the  courage  to  face  our  pos.s!ble  faults  and 
errors,  paving  heed  to  omissions  and  criti- 
cism, so  as  to  straisht.en  our  course  and  urge 
forward  the  prognuns  that  will  allay  the 
misgivings  and  fulfill  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas. 

We  cannot  afford  to  fall!  Along  the  road 
we  have  covered,  we  have  found  the  light  to 
Illuminate  sourcec  that  seemed  for  ever 
wreathed  In  darkness,  either  making  It  poe- 
sible  to  attract  the  spiritual  energy  of  peoples 
and  convert  It  to  guided,  active  opinion,  or 
else  to  water  the  field  so  that  the  exhausting 
tUlage  may  bear  fruit  and  thus  prepare  the 
unfailing  renewal,  the  rich  harvest,  which 
will  alone  be  valid  by  the  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  programs  of  development,  bo 
that  they  shall  be  not  spectators  but  actors 
In  the  sublime  enterprise  of  redemption. 

The  grave  responsibility,  the  magnificent 
reeponslblUty  of  building  the  future  of  the 


Americas  devolves  on  all  the  sectors  of  so- 
ciety, and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one  of  them 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  programs,  setting 
forth  their  convictions  with  all  sincerity. 

The  problem  of  starting  action  and  plot- 
ting Its  course  Is  not  Just  our  problem:  It 
Is  incumbent  on  the  governments  and  the 
free  men  of  this  hemisphere  urgently  to  de- 
fend what  Is  most  dear  to  us:  tlie  integrity 
of  the  person  as  an  element  and  a  syn- 
thesis, simultaneously,  of  everything  that 
goes   to  form  each  one  of  our  countries. 

Abstention,  at  this  crucial  hour  for  the 
destinies  of  the  Americas,  is  purely  and  sim- 
ply a  crime:  their  must  be  no  lack  in  our 
society  of  the  positive  means  of  guidance  and 
defense  that  drive  us  to  action  in  pursuit 
of  definite,  unequivocal  Ideals  such  as  those 
enshrined  in  the  postul.ites  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

This  Is  a  meeting  of  men  and  women  from 
every  quadrant  of  the  continent,  each  rep- 
resenting a  community,  uncompromisingly, 
without  fictitious  or  uncertain  terms  of  ref- 
erence, exempt  of  personal  ambition,  and 
drawn  together  by  the  sole  and  unanimous 
urge  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Americas. 

Called  upon  by  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  of  which  that  estimable 
United  States  citizen,  James  H,  Boren,  Is 
Director,  we  are  here  to  express  our  opinion 
to  those  who  are  In  the  same  position  as  we 
are,  comparing  and  loyally  weighing  Ideas 
from  all  hands,  and  pursuing  an  effective  ac- 
tion, positively,  modestly,  but  firmly. 

The  "Comlsl6n  Mexicana  Pro-Alianza  para 
el  Progreso"  Is  very  willing  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  partner  countries  the  experience 
gleaned  in  work  groups  where  various  com- 
munities have  shared  actively  in  planning 
their  regional  problems  and  working  out  a 
possible  solution  for  them. 

These  work  groups  have  highlighted  the 
surprising  fact  that  the  solutions  to  those 
problems  have  often  been  found  In  ourselves 
and  In  our  resources. 

The  future  action  of  the  "Comlsion  Mexi- 
cana Pro-AUanza  para  el  Progeso"  will  no 
doubt  be  even  more  fruitful  when  backed 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  other 
countrlee  In  developing  Alliance  programs, 
but  we  can  affirm  categorically,  fearlessly  and 
as  a  statement  that  is  generically  sound,  that 
It  is  time  for  the  peoples  of  the  Americas 
to  shoulder  their  responsibility,  and  for  gov- 
ernments to  realize  that  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram It  is  necessary  to  rely  on  the  will  of 
Individuals  and  submit  to  the  Judgment  of 
public  opinion  In  order  to  bring  about  the 
over-all  change  In  environment,  principles 
and  framework  which  Is  the  aspiration  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  hemisphere. 

Gathering  In  this  city  with  its  wealth  of 
beauty  and  tradition,  whose  very  name 
evokes  the  renown  of  Brazilian  hospitality, 
we  feel  that  the  atmosphere  Is  pregnant  with 
a  community  of  ideals  and  a  thought  in  com- 
mon: one  single  America,  free  and  united, 
giving  substance  to  the  dreams  of  Jose  Boni- 
facio de  Andrada  e  Silva,  Hidalgo,  Bolivar, 
San  Martin,  O'Higgins  and  Abraham  Lincoln: 
but  to  bring  about  these  changes,  these 
structtiral  transformations.  It  will  not  suffice 
to  suggest  programs  and  ideas,  rather  Is  It 
necessary  to  take  Immediate  action  for  the 
people  to  play  their  part,  with  each  of  their 
governments,  In  the  effectuation  of  those 
changes. 

On  every  hand  lie  a  multitude  of  tasks 
that  plead  for  urgent  attention,  and  it  would 
be  heartless  to  shun  those  duties  that  de- 
mand Intense,  aggressive  action  from  the 
responsible  leading  classes  of  every  commu- 
nity. For  the  Program  »to  yield  positive  re- 
sults, there  must  be  a  strong  union  among 
all  who  really  aspire  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Americas. 

We  do  not  stand  alone,  nor  must  we.  His- 
tory and  ctUture,  geography  and  economics, 
are  ties  that  bind,  condition  and  oblige  us 
to   gtiarantee   the   Independent   life    of   our 
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own  country  and  its  prosperity  and  thereby 
to  make  it  po,ssible  to  nourish  a  vigorous 
internal  organization  and  promote  effective, 
valid  collaboration  in  the  enterprise  of 
securing  Justice  and  peace  for  the  interna- 
tional community. 

In  this  wliirlpool  of  conflicting  ctirrents  of 
anxiety  that  butfel  the  world,  faith  In  the 
noblest  spiritual  values  alone  offers  the  hope 
that  men  and  peoples  can  come  to  terms  and 
contemplate  with  a  kindly,  fraternal  gaze 
their  common  origin  and  their  like  destiny. 
It  is  for  this  faith  and  this  hope  that  the 
free  men  of  the  Americas  are  toiling. 

The  economic  development  of  developing 
nations  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  com- 
plex problems  to  solve  for  the  world  In  this 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  On 
its  solution,  however,  depends  to  a  large 
extent  the  stability  and  peace  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  The  poor  and  the  dis- 
inherited have  always  been  steeped  in  misery, 
but  now  tliey  feel  it  more  bitterly,  and  it 
weighs  all  the  more  heavily  on  their  shoul- 
ders, the  more  sharply  they  realize  it. 

Modern  media  of  c^ammunication  such  as 
radio  and  television  help  to  enable  them 
to  compare  their  impoverished  condition 
with  that  of  the  better  favored  sectors,  and 
this  comparison  goes  to  swell  the  Just  re- 
volt that,  unrestrained,  may  burst  out  cata- 
strophically  if  we  make  no  attempt  to  meet 
their  claims  on  us. 

We  should  not  venture  to  criticize  the 
policies  that  certain  American  peoples  have 
chosen,  had  they  bom  fruit  in  freedom  from 
Injustice  and  misery:  but  the  results 
achieved  and  our  own  shortcomings  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  reality,  the 
economic  analysis  of  our  times  is  ill  pre- 
pared. This  assertion  may  seem  piu-adoxical 
In  the  light  of  the  abimdant  literature  that 
has  been  published  on  under-development. 
The  remedies  suggested  are  as  numerous  as 
the  sentiments  in.spirlng  them  are  generous: 
unfortunately,  go<.xl  sentiments  have  never 
made  g(X)d  literature,  nor  constructed  a 
science  of  economics  to  feed,  in  accordance 
with  the  dignity  of  the  human  persons,  the 
millions  who  U\e  today  on  stibhuman  levels. 
To  speed  up  development,  to  make  good 
the  spiritual  and  materi;U  lag  that  increases 
from  day  to  day.  all  of  the  continental  com- 
mtinity  must  :u-ise  and.  by  voluntary  action, 
Join  In  a  total  effort  to  meet  these  needs. 
Cooperation  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity is  indi.spensable  to  the  success  of  any 
action  that  is  undertaken  to  effect  economic 
Improvement. 

The  world  has  not  yet  produced  brains 
that  are  capable  of  replacing  the  individual 
in  the  spontaneous  effort  of  cooperation, 
which  is  the  product  and  the  consequence 
of  free  human  Initiative,  or  surpassing  the 
creative  drive  generated  by  the  Incentive  of 
fair  earnings. 

Participation  of  the  people  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  cogent  ideals  that  we  propoee 
as  Immediate  action  for  survival  as  com- 
pared to  the  prospect  of  a  world  In  ruins  as 
the  result  of  a  catiistrophe  that  seem  to 
draw  nigh,  call  for  complete  renewal  of  the 
antiquated  fnunework  that  cramps  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America.  We  are  faced 
with  a  dearth  of  leaders  with  the  ability  to 
change:  these  structures,  Uike  decisions,  pro- 
mote wholesome  reforms  and  pursue  a  firm, 
definite  course  of  action,  so  that  the  meas- 
ures that  must  be  adopted  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Americas  and  accelerate  progress  In  ottf  Ul- 
developed  countries  do  not  remain  mere 
words  written  on  paper. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  welcome  sign  that 
we  wish  to  stress,  and  that  is  the  sign  of 
international  solidarity,  which  increasing 
numbers  of  men  all  over  the  world  are  com- 
ing to  realize.  This  soUdarity  is  eloquently 
expressed  in  your  very  presence,  and  encour- 
ages us  to  view  the  future  with  real  opti- 
mism. But  it  must  be  an  active  optimism,  an 


optimism  that  leads  to  effective  action.  Im- 
mediate and  efficient,  and  not  a  contempla- 
tive optimism,  which  would  be  a  suicidal  at- 
titude to  adopt.  Only  in  this  way  shall  we 
bring  home  solidarity  to  the  world  at  large, 
really  dignifying  modern  hfe  and  fillmg  the 
needs  of  all  men.  so  that  the  protests  of  the 
starving  are  changed  to  enthusiastic  accla- 
mation, enabling  us  all  to  work  for  the  peace 
of  the  continent. 

Above  all  we  are  Mexicans;  but  no  con- 
tinental community  is  foreign  to  us.  Each 
and  every  one  of  us  must  think  of  his  coun- 
try as  Inexhaustible,  Irreducible  and  un- 
impairuble;  we  must  each  think  of  our  coun- 
try as  not  Just  a  collection  of  individuals, 
but  as  the  epitome  of  union  and  solidaritv: 
it  must  be  a  country  that  shapes  and  cm- 
phasizes  its  personality  in  bonds  of  friend- 
ship uniting  it  to  the  peoples  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  to  all  the  peoples  in  the  world. 

Mexico  does  not  lack  self-confidence;  she 
rerpccts  all  peoples  and  commands  a  like 
respect  for  herself.  In  the  cordiality  of  in- 
ternational relations,  she  seeks  the  solidarity 
of  nian  with  man  and  peoples  with  peoples, 
which  is  the  only  way  of  ensuring  Justice 
with  no  injustice  and  peace  with  no  indig- 
nity. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  at  Washing- 
ton on  August  17  last  in  commemoration  of 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  stressed  tlie  general  awareness  that 
social  progress  and  economic  transforma- 
tion, In  an  environment  of  freedom,  were 
the  only  acceptable  ways  of  achieving  na- 
tional vitality  and  individual  dignity.  But 
to  reach  these  ends,  the  people  niust  be 
free,  and  to  be  free  the  people  must  be  edu- 
cated, and  to  learn  they  must  be  fed.  .  .  , 
Food,  yes!  Food,  for  two  specters  darken 
the  skies  of  this  world;  two  of  the  horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse,  never  so  furiously,  are 
racing  near:  war  and  famine.  If  we  let 
them  trample  over  us.  they  will  lay  waste 
the  planet;  there  will  be  no  victors,  merely 
the  remnants  of  mankind,  torn  and  bleed- 
ing, crippled  and  cowed. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Second  Inter -American 
Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  Program: 

May  the  work  of  this  Assembly  be  success- 
ful not  only  in  recruiting  volunteers  and 
arousing  in  the  mind  of  many  an  honest 
man,  deeply  worried  about  the  future  of  the 
Americas,  an  urge  to  promote  the  fair  and 
fruitful  orientation  of  our  communities,  but 
also  in  affording  a  motive  of  raising  the  level 
of  public,  social  and  economic  life  In  each 
of  our  countries;  an  example  of  sincerity,  of 
deep  and  sober  enquiry,  of  a  total  lack  of 
self-interest,  in  alleviating  the  apprehen- 
sion of  tragedy  and  the  stifling  pessimism 
encompassing  the  modern  world.  In  the 
midst  of  the  omens  of  disaster  overwhelm- 
ing mankind,  may  you  bring  us  the  comfort- 
ing proof  that  It  is  possible  for  men  to  reach 
understanding,  with  generosity  and  realism, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  purest  of  spiritual 
values.  Furthermore,  let  us  carry  away  with 
us  the  firm  conviction  that  It  is  imperative 
to  revise  our  programs.  There  can  be  no 
efficiency  of  planning,  where  governments 
fall  to  consider  the  people  they  are  plan- 
ning for  or  obtain  their  adhesion  to  the 
plans  they  elaborate,  for  no  one.  even  less 
in  the  world  of  today,  can  work  alone  and 
succeed. 

The  miracles  of  Science,  the  harnessing  of 
Nature,  the  marvels  of  Architecture,  the 
great  Social  Transformations,  have  never 
been  the  work  of  single  brains  or  solitary  in- 
dividuals, but  the  outcome  of  a  many- 
faceted  complex  of  thoughts  and  will-power. 

Nor  can  the  work  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress be  carried  out  by  a  handful  of  altruists, 
for  nothing  of  substance  will  be  achieved  If 
governments  and  peoples,  in  unison,  In  inti- 
mate, disinterested  agreement,  do  not  Join 
In  a  gigantic  common  effort  to  drag  their 
countries  up  out  of  under-development. 


c  ■^ 
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We  t.-x>,  P.artncrs  of  the  Alliance,  must 
pursue  the  same  course.  The  success  we  hope 
l*r  will  be  overwhelmingly  enhanced  when 
tmroughout  the  .-Vmericas  we  form  a  single 
'— otherhood,  lUiwavenng  in  our  endeavors 
niike  all  the  countries  of  the  continent 
ore  prosperous,  freer  and  happier. 
{  In  ciosinc.  it  is  marvelous,  almost  beyond 
^iief.  to  see  that  man  is  dominating'  the 
ffcrces  of  Nature,  penetrating  the  structure 
V  matter  .-.ind  conqucrint;  epacc.  and  it  is 
dumbfounding  t<j  realize  that  all  this  t^Uent. 
^!  this  energy,  ul!  this  ability,  is  not  enough 
t»  bring  any  slight  improvement  to  the  life 
<4  p^-oples,  allay  the  hunger  of  so  many  mil- 
IJijns  of  the  needy,  alleviate  hvine  cond'itlons 
lid  smooth  the  friction  out  of  global  coexist- 
Tce. 

Aware  as,  we  are  of  the  condition  of  man- 
nd.  we  know  lh;a  this  is  difficult;  many 
U  s..y  It  is  impos-sible;  but  my  choice  be- 
eeii  the  pestinilsm  of  many  and  the  op- 
nism  of  few  is  made:  I  side  with  Uie  op- 
mioin  of  the  few,  for  I  believe  in  the  Amer- 
ia.s.  Gentlemen,  I  believe  in  this  generation 
"d  I  believe  invincibly  in  the  strength  and 
,e  vitality  of  the  men  of  this  hemLsj^here, 


J  Marie  McGuire:  Outstanding  Public 
Servant 


,1 


EXTExNSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

1$  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tUe  Apjjendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
eltitled  "Marie  McGuire:  Outstanding 
lyblic  Servant,"  by  the  distinguished 
s^ior  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bart- 

L|TT]. 

jThere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
FfecoRD,  as  follows: 

Marie  McGctre;   Oi,-tst.*nding  Public 

Servant 

( Statement  by  Senator  Bartlett) 

,A  significant  event  took  place  last  month, 
"f^e^ent  which  went  almost  unnoticed,  when 
t^  first  honor  awards  for  design  excellence 
wjre  made  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Ulban  Development.  Tlie  significance  Ues  In 
tlje  fact  three  out  of  the  seven  awards  went 
tcilow-income  housing  projects, 

trobably  no  federal  program  has  had  a  rec- 
07j|,as  longstanding  as  the  low-Income  hous- 
Inf  program  for  por  management  and  prob- 
ally  no  program  has  been  so  long  disliked, 
b<^h  by  Its  supporters  and  by  its  detractors. 
Itjls  a  necessary  program  and  an  important 
pit>rgam,  but  It  has  taken  nearly  30  years 
tc^iachleve  recognition  such  as  that  given  on 
S*tember  12. 

^hy  has  the  public  housing  program  only 
nqp  won  such  recognition?     The  answer  U 

^tL  ^^'^^  °^  °°^  °^  °^^  most  outstanding 
ptibllc  servants,  a  lady  In  everv  good  sense  of 
thfc  word.  Mrs.  Marie  C.  McGuire. 

(karie  McGuire  brought  to  her  task  in  1961 
asjAdministrator  of  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
mfcistratlon,  now  as  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
S««reUry  of  the  Housing  Assistance  Admln- 
Istfation  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urian  Development,  grace,  Intelligence,  wls- 
do«i  and  compassion  for  those  Americans  who 
areji  forced  to  seek  public  assistance  In  order 
to  leciire  even  the  barest  nUnlmum  In  decent 
housing.  She  brought  with  her  the  idea,  too 
iodg  fcM-elgn  to  our  public  housing  program*, 
thajt  "decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing"  en- 
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compasses  more  than  four  stiirdy  walls  and 
running  water.  She  beUeves.  and  rightly  so. 
that  good  design  and  pleasant  surroundings 
are  a  necessary  part  of  any  housing  develop- 
ment, regardless  of  the  economic  status  of 
Its  occupants. 

In  presenting  the  award.  David  A.  Wailace 
cbalrman  of  the  Jury  which  selected  the 
winners,  stated : 

"The  most  remarkable  change  in  the  de- 
sign level  occurred  in  the  field  of  Public 
Housing.  It  is  obvious  that  many  local  hous- 
ing authorities  have  made  a  great  leap  for- 
ward from  the  early  mechanistic  standards  of 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  to  the 
realization  that  they  are  building  significant 
parts  of  everybody's  city.  Many  projects 
have  begun  to  speak  to  a  truly  human  design 
WIU  the  real  Marie  McGuire  please  stand 
up." 

About  300  years  ago  Richard  Lovelace  wrote 
that  "stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. " 
But  atone  or  wood  or  brick  walls  have  made 
prisons  and  ghettoes  out  of  public  housing 
developments  because  they  are  ugly,  modern 
slums.  They  are  obviously  public  housing 
developments,  a  necessary  and  ugy  blot  on 
the  landscapes  of  our  cities,  and  the  people 
who  reside  In  these  developments  are  too 
often  assumed  to  share  the  character  of  the 
housing  they  occupy. 

Marie  McGuire  is  changing  thijs  and.  obvi- 
ously, changing  it  rapidly.  It  is  important 
to  note  the  language  in  which  the  awards 
were  phrased : 

"Riia  Houses  Replanned  Open  Space,  New 
York.  New  York:  The  Jury  believed  this  open 
space  development  showed  a  keen  under- 
standing of  human  activities,  and  satisfied 
many  human  needs.  It  was  noted  tliat  the 
plan  permitted  one  to  find  places  where  one 
Is  almost  alone.  The  details  and  the  land- 
scape development  are  excellent  and  of 
tremendous  variety,  but  give  no  sense  of 
clutter.  Changes  of  level  are  skillfully  han- 
dled and  add  a  great  deal  to  the  interest  and 
special  quality  of  the  design.  The  Jury  felt 
that  this  project  showed  very  clearly  that 
when  large  public  housing  projects  do  have 
Intensive  landscape  development,  the  use 
and  dignity  of  the  out-of-doors  spaces  is 
maximized  and  lends  quality  to  develop- 
ments. 

"East  Barnard  Street  Homes,  West  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania:  The  Jury  commended  the 
site  plan  and  the  sensitive  mix  of  new  hous- 
ing with  older  existing  buildings.  The  Jury 
complimented  the  good  detailing;  the  excel- 
lent use  of  materials;  and  particularly,  the 
most  interesting  'roofscape'.  The  variations 
produced  In  elevation  and  facades  result  from 
logical,  rather  than  arbitrary  differences  in 
the  plan  and  program." 

"Crawford  Manor.  New  Haven.  Connecti- 
cut: An  elegant  looking  structure  which  the 
Jury  considered  the  most  'unpubLic'  looking 
pubUc  housing  It  had  reviewed.  The  Jury 
ooounended  the  inventive  new  use  of  old 
materials  and  considered  the  project  a  strik- 
ing building  of  landmark  quality  on  the  city 
scope.  The  basic  building  plan  provides  great 
privacy  to  each  unit." 

Marie  McGuire  is  an  exceptionally  able  ad- 
ministrator of  our  public  housing  program. 
She  understands  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  program  and  is  turning  its 
disadvantages  into  benefits  for  everyone,  but 
most  particularly  for  the  occupants  of  pub- 
lic housing.  She  understands  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  those  required  to  live  In  pub- 
lic housing.  She  lends  dignity  to  the  pro- 
gram and  requires  the  program  to  offer  a  like 
dignity  to  the  people  It  is  designed  to  help. 

All  of  us  owe  Mrs.  McGuire  a  vote  of 
thanks,  but  I  owe  her  several  such  votes. 
She  has  helped  me  a  great*  deal  in  trying 
to  develop  a  housing  program  for  Alaska's 
native  people  who  cannot  be  helped  by  any 
exlsUng  legislation.  She  became  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  our  native  people  first 
because  she  knows  that  one  of  the  basic  re- 


quirements for  raising  the  quality  of  the  lives 
people  lead  is  a  decent  and  comfortable 
home  When  she  saw  the  conditions  In 
which  oiu-  native  people  are  required  to  live, 
she  resolved  again  to  do  all  she  can  to  help. 
This  she  iias  and  is  doing. 

I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  that  our 
association,  brought  about  by  a  common 
concern  for  Alaska  natives,  has  led  to  friend- 
ship. 

I  have  high  admiration  for  her  talents. 
She  ranks  in  the  top  level  of  the  outstand- 
ing executives  of  oiu"  government.  She  has 
received  significant  honors,  among  which 
were  a  Citatiun  of  Honor  from  the  American 
Inst'.tute  of  Architect,';  in  1964  and  the  OUie 
A.  Randall  Award  from  the  National  Council 
on  .^gm^  in  1965,  She  pjirticipated  this  year 
in  the  Del'je  IV  Symposium  on  Eklistlcs  at 
Athens,  Greece, 

It  Ls  my  earnest  hope  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  benefits  of  Marie  Mc- 
Gulres  talented  leadership  as  we  move  more 
rapidly  toward  a  richer  lite  for  all  Americans. 


The  Honorable  Judge  Lynch  Presiding 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OK    TrNN'LSSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  BROCK  Mr  Speaker,  while  the 
South-West  Afinca  question  has  gained 
headline.s,  the  facts  relating  to  It  have 
been,  at  best,  obscured.  The  barrage  of 
searing  accusations  huiled  at  South  Af- 
rica remain  entirely  umub.stantiated.  the 
defendant.  South-West  Afi-ica.  has  not 
been  heard  by  the  impartial"  accusers — 
and  the  United  Nations  veto  on  this  issue 
is  imminent 

Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick's  ap- 
praisal of  this  question  is  both  penetrat- 
ing and  timely,  and  I  insert  It  to  be 
print«i  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record. 

The  Ho.nor,\ble  Jl'd<;e  Lynch  Presiding 
(By  James  J  Kilpatrick) 

UNtrED  Nations,  N  Y  —On  Wednesday  of 
last  week  US  Ambassador  Goldberg  formally 
Joined  the  Afro-Asian  lynch  mob  in  Its  as- 
sault upon  South  Africa,  He  alined  the 
United  States  with  the  54  member  nations  of 
the  UN  who  are  dem:inding  that  South  Af- 
rica's mandated  territory  of  South  West  Af- 
rica be  placed  under  UN  control 

The  more  one  listens  to  the  f,int;isies  that 
abound  in  thi,q  carpeted  c;ive  cf  the  winds, 
and  the  more  one  delves  into  the  tvpical  case 
history  of  South  West  Africa,  the' more  one 
desp.urs  of  discovering  any  useful  purpose  In 
the  UN  as  a  whole  In  limes  p.ist,  it  has 
been  said  of  the  United  N.itions  that  at  least 
it  offers  a  forum  in  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  may  .<ipe,\k  to  one  another.  But  the 
neccssarv  premise  of  ihi.s  arkiument  Is  that 
when  nations  speak  formally  to  one  another, 
they  will  spealc  in  reasoned  speech,  based 
In  realities,  directed  to  the  intellect  and  not 
to  the  viscera. 

In  the  debates  o\er  South  West  Africa,  as 
in  the  debutes  over  Rhodesia,  this  preniise 
disappears  Reii.son  v:uilshes  through  the 
great  windows  and  flie.^  off  with  the  gull  out- 
side. Re.Uity  dLssoives  in  the  vapor  of  Illu- 
sion, Rhodesia  turns  Into  an  "aggressor  na- 
tion," The  natives  of  .South  West  Africa  be- 
come "victims  of  terror  ■•  The  UN  Is  full  of 
putative  new  "nations,  "  whose  delegations 
strut  and  p>out  along  the  corridors  In  the 
Vachel  Lindsay  poem,  Mumbo-Jumbo  was 
god  of  the  Congo      Here  on  the  East  River, 


Mumbo-Jumbo  has  found  a  new  throne  for 
his  hoo-doo  ritcb 

A  gross  of  inlern.itiun:il  l.iwyers.  working 
at  the  task  all  night,  could  not'tran-slale  the 
legalisms  of  the  South  West  Africa  Ciise  into 
auytliing  intelligible  for  popular  consump- 
tion. On  this  score,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
simply  as  a  matter  of  law,  South  Africa's 
position  has  been  sustained  by  the  highest 
tribunal  in  which  the  question  could  be 
argued. 

But  it  is  as  true  of  the  court  of  public 
opinion,  as  it  is  true  of  courts  generally,  that 
cases  should  be  weighed  not  upon  the  law 
alone  but  upon  the  evidence  also.  The 
charges  that  were  brought  In  the  World 
Court  by  Ethiopia  and  Uberia,  plaintiffs, 
against  South  Africa,  defendant,  were  pro- 
foundly serious  charges.  What  evidence  did 
the  plaintiffs  produce  to  support  them?  The 
answer,  incredibly,  is  not  one  iota. 

In  the  emotional  haze  that  swirls  around 
the  United  Nations,  this  blunt  truth  has  been 
obscured. 

These  were  among  the  grave  allegations  of 
the  complainants— that  South  Africa  w.is 
practicing  genocide  upon  Uie  indigenous 
population;  that  the  natives  were  being 
herded  into  concentration  camps;  that  they 
were  subjected  to  naked  terror;  that  they 
were  treated  like  animals.  It  was  formally 
charged  that  South  Africa  had  violated  its 
trust  by  refusing  to  provide  education,  by 
denying  any  vestige  of  self-government  to 
the  people,  by  keeping  them  in  perpetual 
servitude.  Still  another  charge  was  that 
South  Africa  had  established  military  bases, 
including  nuclear  and  mi.ssile  centers,  in 
South  West  Africa,  and  that  these  consti- 
tuted a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  continent. 

What  happened  when  the  case  came  on 
for  hearing?  The  plaintiffs  were  not  able  to 
offer  one  single  witness  in  support  of  the 
charges  they  themselves  had  filed.  Counsel 
for  South  Africa  made  a  sporting  proposition 
to  the  court:  Would  the  Judges  themselves 
come  to  South  West  Africa  for  an  on-the- 
scene  inspection?  If  the  conditions  of  in- 
human oppression  were  true,  as  charged, 
surely  experienced  judgt-s  could  be  a'ole  to 
see  them  on  their  own 

The  complaining  n.itiuns  reacted  wuh 
sheer  consternation.  They  opposed  Soutii 
Africa's  invitation  as  "unnecess;iry,  e.Kpen- 
sive.  dilatory,  cumbersome,  and  unwar- 
ranted." When  South  Alrica  pressed  for  a 
trial  on  the  merits,  the  plaintiffs  formally 
abandoned  their  charges  altogether.  In  open 
court,  they  accepted  as  truUi  all  the  aver- 
ments of  fact  in  South  Africa's  defensive 
pleadings.  Ultimately  even  one  of  the  dis- 
senting Judges  was  to  agree  that  the  allega- 
tions having  to  do  with  military  bases  were 
"completely  without  foundation." 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  26.  South  Africa's 
David  P.  de  Villiers  reviewed  this  case  his- 
tory in  a  brilliant  address  He  spoke  firmly, 
factually,  civilly,  In  the  finest  traditions  of 
parliamentary  debate.  He  protested  respect- 
fully against  the  Incessant  repetition,  as  if 
they  were  gospel  truth,  of  charges  the  plain- 
tiffs themselves  had  abandoned. 

He  spoke  to  an  almoet  empty  chamlaer. 
The  Afro-Asian  delegations  rudely  sUlked 
out.  As  soon  as  de  Villiers  had  concluded, 
they  returned.  Whereupon  a  gentleman 
from  India.  Mr,  Swaran  Singh,  castigated 
South  Africa  for  flouting  "the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  civilized  behavior."  A 
gentleman  from  Tanzania.  Mr.  Mgonja.  ex- 
pressing his  "utter  contempt  for  the  strange 
and  sick  mentality  of  the  South  Africa 
ntclsts,"  siiid  that  the  awfiU  record  of  the 
South  African  regime  in  South  West  Africa 
"speaks  for  Itself.  "  And  at  6:20  p.m.,  after 
the  gentleman  from  Ethiopia,  Mr.  Wodajo, 
had  charged  South  Africa  with  insulting  the 
Intelligence  of  the  body,  the  General  As- 
sembly adjourned. 

The  vote  to  strip  South  Africa  of  her  man- 
dated territory  doubtless  will  be  taken  soon. 
Mr.  Goldberg,  for  the  United  Stiites.  will  vote 
"aye." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIEGINrA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.<;ent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  address  entitled  "The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  In  Retrospect,"  de- 
livered by  John  Delaittre,  executive  vice 
president-elect  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  before  the  joint 
convention  of  the  Savings  and  Loan 
League  of  Minnesota  and  the  'Wisconsin 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  at  the  Hotel 
Radlsson,  Minneapolis,  on  September  23 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Fedkrai.   Home   Loan   Bank   Board   m 
Retrospect 
(By  John  Delaittre) 
Tliis  stimnier  my  wanderings  on  the  foot- 
patlis  of  the  Bavarian  Alps  and  my  meander- 
IngB  on  the  waterways  of  Northern  Minnesota 
have  provided  opportunities  for  contemplat- 
ing  the    past    four    years.    My   term    as    a 
Member   of   the   Federal   Home   Loan  Bank 
Board  had  expired  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
we  headed   for  new  places   and  new   faces 
Nevertheless,   crowding  memories   of  Wash- 
ington kept  calling  for  retrospective  J\idg- 
ments  of  the  Board's  problems  and  activities 
Some  of  these  thoughts  I  wotUd  Uke  to  share 
with  my  friends  in  savings  and  home  lend- 
ing Institutions. 

At  the  outset  allow  me  to  speak  of  "gov- 
ernment service."  for  that  is  a  fair  descrip- 
tion even  of  an  independent,  self-supporting 
agency  Uke  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  Just  as  there  U  great  merit  in  de- 
veloping career  men  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, there  is  equal  merit  In  recruiting  men  ' 
from  business  to  do  their  stint  of  working 
for  "Uncle,"  An  exjiert  In  this  regard  Is 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  former- 
ly Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Secretary  ol 
Defense.  In  a  recent  address  Mr.  Gates 
asserted  that  "There  is  great  value  in  the 
movement  of  qualified.  Interested  people 
from  the  various  walks  of  life  Into  gov- 
ernment poets  for  a  period  of  service" 
He  went  on  to  complain,  however,  that 
Name  businessmen  are  acUve  In  politics 
some  run  for  office,  but  not  enough  leave 
business  for  a  time  to  work  for  government  " 
I  af^ee  with  Mr.  Gates. 

Much  is  exi>ected  of  the  Federal  Home  Loen 
B*mk  Board.  Born  out  of  the  adversity  of 
1932  as  a  credit  system  for  home  lending 
IhstituUons,  the  Board  became  a  year  later 
the  chartering  and  remilatory  agency  for  a 
new  set  of  savings  and  loan  associations- 
still  another  year  later  it  was  charged  witli 
the  direction  of  an  insurance  corporation  to 
protect  the  safety  of  savings  in  such  asso- 
ciations. Combining  these  three  duties  In 
one  Board  produced  a  successful  example  of 
government  agency  activity  which  might  well 
be  emulated  In  supervising  and  regulating 
the  commercial  banJdng  system. 

To  deal  with  these  three  duties.  Congress 
Clothed  the  Board  with  extensive  authority 
and  the  courts  have  consistently  recognized 
the  controls  which  Congress  delegated  to  the 
,1™^°'"  l^s^nce,  In  the  recent  decision 
of  REICH  vs.  WEBB,  the  United  States  Court 


of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  (August  18 
19641  said  that: 

"The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  \» 
an  administrative  body  created  by  Act  of 
Congress.  Its  powers  are  broadly  declared 
in  several  sections  of  the  Act.  .  .  ." 

Tlie  Court  went  on  to  say  that  in  "Con- 
.struing  the  statute  as  a  whole  and  In  the 
light  of  its  purpose  ...  it  is  manifest  that 
Congress  envisioned  a  strong  Bank  Board 
with  broad  regulatory  power.  .  .  ." 

In  the  thirty-four  years  of  its  existence, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  had! 
29  different  Board  Members.  For  a  while 
there  were  five  members;  during  World  War 
n  there  was  only  one  administrator:  but 
most  of  the  time  there  have  been  three 
members.  Occasionally  It  is  s;iid  there 
should  again  be  a  five  man  Board,  but  my 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  three 
m;m  Board  Is  better.  There  Is  bound  to  be 
less  division  of  opinion  (other  larger  gov- 
ernment agencies  are  examples),  and  there 
Is  bound  to  be  more  team  work  and  less  de- 
lay on  a  three  man  board,  I  would  favor 
no  change. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Board  has 
developed  Its  strengths  and  refined  Its  tech- 
niques. Tlie  chairthanships  of  Joseph  P. 
McMurray  and  of  John  E,  Home  have  greatly 
Increased  the  stature  of  the  Board  through 
the  Infusion  of  men  having  career  federal 
government  experience,  as  well  as  having  un- 
usual courage  and  dedication  In  the  leader- 
ship of  the  agency.  It  was  a  fascinating  and 
stimulating  tour  of  duty  for  me  to  work 
with  both  of  those  chairmen,  as  well  as  with 
my  fellow  Board  member  "stablemates."  Jo- 
seph J.  Williams  and  Michael  Greenebaum. 
From  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  new 
appointee,  Robert  L.  Rand,  I  believe  that  he 
will  bring  good  experience  and  Judgement 
to  the  Board.  To  you  I  say.  give  him  your 
best  support  for  the  tough  decisions  he  will 
have  to  make.  To  him  I  sav,  strengthen 
yourself  by  remembering  that' Board  mem- 
bers rarely  win  popularity  contests. 

For  many  men,  service  on  the  Board  re- 
quires personal  sacrifices  which  may  be  con- 
fining.   There  are  three  in  particular: 

(1)  As  may  be  expected  of  government 
service,  the  salaries  of  Board  members  are 
moderate  at  best.  Most  members  could  earn 
considerably  more  In  private  business  or 
professions. 

(2)  The  conflict  of  Interest  rules.  Includ- 
ing standards  of  ethical  conduct  and  finan- 
cial disclosure  requirements,  have  been 
tightened,  both  generally  and  specifically, 
under  the  administrations  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson.  These  limita- 
tions are  most  confining  to  a  Board  mem- 
ber. For  Instance  at  the  outset  he  must 
disclose  his  Investments  and  financial  in- 
terests, as  well  as  those  of  his  wife  and  minor 
children,  and  any  changes  therein  every 
three  months.  However,  I  applaud  the  spirit 
of  these  rules  and  executive  orders— they  are 
bound  to  improve  the  quality  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

(3)  The  "ex  parte  regulation"  is  Intended 
to  be  protective  to  Board  members  and  the 
people  Involved  In  hearings  before  the 
Board.  It  Is  a  highly  appropriate  and  Justi- 
fiable regulation  in  my  opinion.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  new  regulations  adopted  after  I 
took  office  m  1962,  and  I  believe  it  has 
worked  well.  If  it  is  confining  in  any  way, 
it  only  emphasizes  the  quasi-Judicial  na- 
ture of  the  duties  of  a  Board  member. 

Turning  now  to  the  basic  policies  of  the 
Board.  It  seems  to  me  we  were  trying  to  com- 
bine the  Interests  of  the  public,  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  in  developing  a  sound  and 
dynamic  thrift  system  for  economical  home 
financing.  In  every  action  we  considered 
whether  the  public  would  be  better  served 
or  better  protected  by  our  decision.  In 
many  Instances,  of  necessity,  we  weighed 
the  possible  effects  of  a  decision  upon  the 


_    bile  purse  of  the  federal  government.    (By 
1^  the  Treasury  has  a  continuing  duty  and 
Ujlterest  In  the  financing  and  in  the  safety 
ol  the  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
»nk  System,  especially  the  insured  mem- 
b*rs.)     And  of  course  we  gave  due  regard  to 
tl|e  promotion  and   welfare   of   the  savings 
ajd    loan    associations   themselves.     All    too 
ojen  Industry  leaders  could  not  agree  on  a 
irse  of  action,  but  nevertheless  we  strove 
provide  the   industry   with  every   reason- 
e   chance  to   comix-le  and   succeed   with 
lety  and  soundness.    Those  were  definitely 
'  objectives  of  the  Bo.aid  and  its  suiff. 
ere  and   now  let   me  commend  the  staff 
;nbcrs   of   the   Board   and    the   presidents 
anJ  staff  of  the  twelve  Federal  Home  Loan 
Baiiks  for  their  haid  work,  their  devotion  to 
di4y  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Board.     It  was 
a  *-ivilege  to  work  with  those  fine  men  and 
wdjaen.    During  my  term  of  office  the  Board 
Ux*    more    than    10.000    actions:    each   one 
reciiired    previous   study    and    recommenda- 
Uoks  from  our  staff,  and  each  decision  was 
separately   recorded    by   our   efficient   secre- 
tary. Harry  W.  Coulsen. 

aipervision  probably  consumed  more  of 
ouij|time,  energy  and  patience  than  anything 
elsdj  Hardly  a  day  went  by  when  we  did 
notilhave  to  consider  the  grim  details  of  one 
supfcrvisory  problem  case  or  another,  even 
thotgh  the  serious  problem  cases  comprised 
lesskiian  one  half  percent  of  the  total  num- 
berjiof  associations.  The  numbers  of  in- 
dicAd.  convicted  or  Incarcerated  former  of- 
fic^s  and  directors  are  an  unhappy  re- 
minjfier  of  the  eflTorts  the  Board  made  to  pro- 
tectrthe  public,  the  government,  and  the 
Indifetry.  It  will  undoubtedly  take  the  Fed- 
eral {'Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tionVmany  years  to  digest  the  hundreds  of 
mil^ons  of  dollars  of  questionable  assets 
acqilred  from  problem  associations,  on 
whicji  it  Is  presently  estimated  the  ultimate 
lossdi  will   approach  $100  million. 

AAinst   this   back-drop,   the   Board   pon- 
dered constantly  how  to  prevent  such  Im- 
actlons  and  losses  from  re-occurring, 
ard  has  full  power  to  deal  with  fed- 
jsociatlons.     But  the  Board  Is  limited 
atcion  against  state  chartered  institu- 
tions! which  are  subject  first  to  state  author- 
ities tend   only  if   instired    come  under   the 
s  aegis.     In  most  cases  state  author- 
ooperated   with   the   Board,   but  In   a 
tales    the    lack    of    cooperation    was 
ng. 

difficulty  experienced  by  the  Board  wa« 
that   ivhlle   Congress   Intended   to   create   a 
strong  Board   with   broad   powers,   the   only 
remec  |es  it  gave  the  Board  were  rather  dras- 
tic at  a  final.     The  powers  to  take  over  an 
assoclitlon,  or  to  terminate  its  Insurance  of 
accou  Its,  are  too  strong  in  many  Instances, 
There  lor  the  Board  has  spent  months  (If  not 
years)  discussing  and  drafting  legislation  for 
Intermediate  supervisory  remedies,  such  as 
Issulnr    "cease    and    deelst    orders"    n.gainst 
Impro  >er  actions,  and  removing  or  suspend- 
ing r^alcltrant  officers  or  directors.     These 
propo«ls  were  presented  to  the  savings  and 
loan  Ikxgties  at  each  stage  of  development. 
It  is  nbw  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Senate 
has  passed  this  legislation,  and  It  Is  hoped 
receive  favorable  action  In  the  House 
e  signature  of  the  President, 
her    matter    of    fundamenUU    policy 
Concerned  the  Board  was  the  reserve 
regulaf  on.     When  we  saw  "scheduled  items" 
Increagng  and  the  ratio  of  reserves  to  sav- 
ings dSclinlng  In  the  first  half  of  this  decade 
due  toAhe  very  rapid  growth  of  the  Industry! 
■R-e    became    concerned.     We    then    realized 
le  reserve  regulations  as  written  was 
'g  archaic.     For  the  good  of  every- 
Jted  by  it.  we  prepared  a  new  reserve 
„5n.  discussed  It  thoroughly  with  in- 
dustry leaders,  and  eventually  adopted  the 
changeJL    UnquesUonably  the  reserve  posi- 
tion of  Ahe  savings  and  loan  Industry  will  bo 
Improvid  by  reason  of  this  modernized  ree- 
tUatlor'  ^ 
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There  were  many  other  matters  with  which 
we  dealt.  On  the  positive  side,  the  Board 
took  many  stepe  to  broaden  and  liberalize  the 
power  and  authority  of  savings  and  loan 
aaeoclatlons.  landing  powers  were  expanded 
by  leglalatlon  and  by  reg\ilatton.  Old  bar- 
rlen  and  limitations  were  battered  down. 
In  the  competition  for  savings,  new  Instru- 
ments were  encouraged,  new  techniques  were 
approved.  Branches  were  Increased,  and  ex- 
tended to  additional  states.  Drive-in  facll- 
Itle*  were  expanded,  and  a  new  departure 
was  taken  In  the  creation  of  mobile  facilities. 
All  ol  these  steps  will  be  most  helpful  In  the 
yetu«  ahead. 

In  my  retrospective  view  of  the  Board.  I 
cannot  fall  to  recount  with  amazement  the 
course  of  interest  rates  on  the  money  mer- 
k0ts.  Including  the  savings  market  and  the 
mortgage  market,  In  the  middle  1960's.  We 
■aw  government  bonds  go  from  4% to  6%. 
We  have  seen  savings  rates  literally  go 
through  the  roof.  The  pact  two  "Thanks- 
giving" seasons  have  seen  ceilings  raised  by 
the  Federal  Reserve,  both  without  warning 
to  or  consultation  with  the  Federal  Home 
IXMtn  Bank  Board.  Those  are  the  facts  as 
history  will  record  them.  But  while  they 
were  developing,  none  of  us  knew  how  far 
they  would  go.  We  still  do  not  know,  al- 
though we  hope  the  moiey  market  may  have 
reached  a  plateau. 

Unlike  the  commercial  bank  authorities, 
the  Bank  Board  does  not  have  direct  author- 
ity to  place  ceilings  on  the  saving  rates  of 
savings  Institutions,  and  for  some  years,  the 
Board  and  the  Administration  have  re- 
quested Congress  to  grant  such  authority. 
In  the  splng  of  1965,  the  Board  began  using 
Indirect  power  over  savings  rates  by  denying 
or  1  Hutting  credit  to  Federal  Home  Loan 
Pftiv  members  mstltutions  which  misused 
Its  dlTldeod  rates,  but  this  method  was  vir- 
tually abandoned  In  the  prairie  rate  Sres  of 
mld-10M.  Fortunately.  Congress  has  now 
enacted  and  the  Preeident  has  signed  a  law 
giving  savings  rate  direct  controls  to  the 
Bank  Board,  as  well  as  more  effective  con- 
trols to  the  commercial  bank  regulators. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped,  at  the  very  least,  that  fur- 
ther escalation  In  rates  can  be  prevented. 
"RUs  Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  great  necessity  in 
order  to  protect  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
banks  and  of  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Any  other  course  wotUd  be  siiicldal. 

Tbrciughout  the  past  summer  one  thought 
i»y  baunted  me— and  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
new  thought  to  any  of  us.  But  yet  it  Is 
one  which  we  have  never  sufficiently  studied 
In  this  country.  It  Is  an  idea  which  Is  w^l 
aooefyted  and  constantly  used  in  several 
other  countries — Britain.  Scandinavia,  Aus- 
tralia, for  example.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
haTe  seen  it  work  in  Sweden.  It  Is,  of  course, 
the  variable  Interest  rate  on  outstanding 
mortgage  loans,  which  would  permit  such 
rates  to  be  occasionally  adjusted  to  the  mort- 
gage money  market.  While  It  la  now  too  late 
to  take  care  of  the  present  tight  mortgage 
money  situation  in  that  manner,  it  should  be 
studied  for  the  future.  Tight  money  periods 
will  oome  again,  and  It  Is  our  duty  now  to 
prepare  to  prevent  the  ravages  It  can  bring  to 
the  savings  Institutions  of  the  future.  In 
this  way  we  can  prove  we  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience, as  our  forebears  admonished.  It  is 
therefore  my  sincere  conviction  that  a 
prompt  and  thorough  study  of  the  successful 
use  at  variable  rate  on  outstanding  mortgage 
loans  In  other  countries  should  be  made, 
with  the  objective  of  determining  its  pos- 
lUfle  application  to  mortgage  lending  in  the 
United  States  In  the  years  to  come.  In  my 
new  work  with  the  mortgage  banking  busl- 
neas,  I  would  be  deeply  Interested  In  such  a 
study. 

Hopefully,  upon  that  forward  looking  note, 
Z  OCTKJwde  my  fleeting  memories  of  a  f  ascinat- 
loc  four  years  In  the  service  of  the  federal 
gorammant,  and  In  the  Interest  of  many 
mtfiuiM  of  thrUty.  bome-ownlng  Americans. 


Only  In  tlie  years  to  come  Ciui  Judgmrn^  be 
passed  on  what  we  did.  what  mistakes  we 
made,  what  successes  we  achieved  As  my 
grandfather  concluded  his  book  telling  the 
Btory  of  his  life: 

"Look — 

Daylight  Is  waning  .  .  .  yet  on  the  tops 
of  those  grand  and  majestic  peaks  of  the 
Upp)er  Slerraa,  light  stUl  lingers  on  .  .  .  and 
brings  the  mesaage— 

What  sh.ill  the  Harvest  be?" 


Anticancer  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

07 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

OP    1.TAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
anticancer  efforts  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  have 
been  nothing  short  of  incomprehensible. 
Two  recent  editorials  appearing  in  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  discussing  this 
subject  are  worth  reading  by  all 
thoughtful  Americans.  I  submit  them 
herewith: 

(From  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  Oct,  13, 

19661 

Useless  Misery 

The  regimen  I  adopt  shall  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  patients  according  to  my  ability 
and  Judgment,  and  not  for  their  hurt  or  for 
any  wrong.  I  will  give  no  deadly  drug  to 
any.  though  It  be  asked  of  me,  nor  will  I 
counsel  such. — The  Oath  of  Hippocrates. 

For  thirteen  years  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  a  research  project  financed  by 
Federal  funds  and  under  the  purview  of  the 
US.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  has  been 
administering  poisonous  drugs  to  some  50,- 
000  patients  In  the  hope  of  finding  a  cancer 
cure.  Not  all  the  patients  have  died  Imme- 
diately from  the  experimental  drugs,  but  a 
good  number  have;  and  others  have  ex- 
pired after  a  brief  seige  of  Indescribably  hor- 
rible symptoms  of  toxicity — as  distinguished 
from  the  predictable  pain  of  cancer  For 
all  this,  virtually  no  medically  significant 
treatment  has  been  dl.<;covered. 

Now  physicians  use  dangerous  drugs  every 
day.  and  they  are  frequently  called  upon  to 
make  split-second  decisions  which  will  mean 
life  or  death.  But  in  this  Instance,  there  Is 
a  profoundly  different  factor:  The  drugs  are 
t>elng  tested  solely  to  discover  the  level  of 
the  toxic  dose.  In  other  words  the  investi- 
gators want  to  see  how  much  of  the  special- 
ized poisons  can  be  administered  before  the 
patient  reaches  the  knife-edge  of  life  death. 
The  patients,  many  of  them  children,  doubt- 
less have  no  knowledge  that  the  experiment 
Is  for  the  sake  of  drug  data  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  their  illness 

All  this  emerged  last  week  from  thc/musty 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  when  Sen- 
ator E^DWARD  V.  Long  of  Missouri  gave  the 
chamber  an  extensive  technical  report  on 
the  practices  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. Members  of  the  medical  profession, 
which  spent  last  weekend  In  Chicago  loud- 
ly denouncing  "quacks,"  ought  to  make 
it  a  point  of  professional  integrity  to  read 
the  ten  pages  or  so  of  fine  print  In  the 
Record  (October  5.  pp,  24194-2051.  They 
present  not  only  questions  of  medical  ethics, 
but  also  the  effects  of  the  political  control 
of  medicine. 

The  NCI's  use  of  experimental  drugs  as 
chemotherapy   is  based  upon  the  fact  that 


cancer  Is  an  irregular  and  uncontrollable 
growth  of  cells  that  somehow  escapes  from 
the  bcKlys  control  mechanisms.  The  theory 
of  chemotherapy  proposes  that  substances 
which  kill  cell  activity  will  attacfe  the  rap- 
Idly  expanding  cancer  cells  first,  tlius  reduc- 
ing the  tumor.  Thus  the  researcher  works 
on  both  ends  of  a  dilemma;  The  highest  level 
of  toxicity  Is  theoretically  the  most  effec- 
tive, but  the  level  must  be  Just  short  of  the 
point  where  the  poisons  will  kill  healthy 
cells  too,  ^^^ 

Many  objections  have  arisen  against  ttus 
theory,  the  least  of  which  is  that  It  hasn't 
worked  in  13  years,  with  $500  million  spent 
to  test  170.000  toxic  chemicals.  If  the  ex- 
periments were  valid  attempts  to  relieve  pain. 
or  to  prolong  life,  something  might  be  said 
In  their  favor.  The  most  shocking  asp>ect  Is 
that  the  initial  phase  of  testing  Is  designed 
to  do  nothing  for  the  patient's  welfare:  but 
inevitably  It  subjects  him  to  great  physical 
pain,  sometimes  causing  mental  aberrations. 
All  drugs  used  in  the  NCI  program  are  first 
tested  upon  animals  under  FDA  supervision. 
Once  the  necessary  toxic  effects  have  been 
analyzed — and  remember,  the  theory  holds 
that  only  poisons  can  kill  cancer — NCI  be- 
gins tests  on  cancer  patients,  in  three  phases. 
Phase  I  tests  the  drug's  "limiting  toxicity 
and  Its  reversibility" — that  Is  to  say,  the. 
lethal  dose,  and  the  possibility  of  an  anti- 
dote. Observations  of  effectiveness  are  "a 
secondary  consideration,"  according  to  NCI 
criteria.  In  fact.  It  is  not  until  Phase  II 
testing  that  any  attempt  Is  made  to  study 
which  cancer  types  the  drug  may  be  effec- 
tive upon.  Phase  III  testing  then  studies 
effectiveness  Intensively.  The  duration  of 
anti-tumor  effects  by  these  FDA-approved 
drugs  has  been  not  more  than  two  or  three 
months;  any  regression  lasting  more  than  a 
week  Is  considered  significant.  Regression 
is  simply  a  temporary  decrease  in  size,  not 
elimination  or  a  halt  In  growth. 

Those  whose  dinner  has  set  solidly  may 
venture  to  read  the  excerpts  from  official  NCI 
experiment  reports  quoted  In  the  column, 
right.  One  might  note  that  a  patient  Is  sel- 
dom In  any  poeltion  to  comprehend  the  risk 
of  such  "therapy,"  even  if  he  Is  aware  of  Its 
experimental  nature.  Certainly  the  children 
are  not,  even  if  parental  consent  Is  obtained. 
Although  most  patients  were  already  suf- 
fering, It  Is  unlikely  that  they  would  wish 
additional  torments.  Most  of  the  guinea  pigs 
have  been  terminal  patients:  but  the  feel- 
ing grows  that  the  experimenters  would  add 
the  qualification,  "anyway." 

These  cold,  clinical  reports,  mind  you,  are 
not  from  Auschwitz  or  Soviet  Siberia;  they 
are  from  Federally  financed  research  pro- 
grams supervised  by  U.S.  government  offi- 
cials. Nor  was  this  useless  misery  Induced 
by  healftless  fakers  out  to  make  money  out  of 
sufferlrlg.  These  experiments  were  performed 
by  men  who  might  be  thought  of  as  the 
cream  of  the  U.S.  medical  profession.  This 
is  truly  a  case  of  science  gone  mad.  with  the 
zeal  for  truth  perverted  Into  fanaticism. 
And  such  experimentation  Is  possible,  one 
might  add,  only  through  the  monolithic 
money  and  Influence  provided  by  socialized 
medicine,  and  socialized  research.  The  other 
side  of  the  coin,  a  case  In  which  the  same 
fanatics,  using  the  power  of  government, 
have  blocked  responsible  research  on  cancer 
by  an  eminent  private  physician  In  Dayton, 
Ohio,  win  be  reviewed  tomorrow. 

[From  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  Oct.  14, 
1966) 

The  Case  or  Ds.  SHrvixT 
Yesterday,  we  reviewed  the  complicity  of 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Federally  financed  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute in  undertaking  agonizing  drug  experi- 
ments upon  unknowing  cancer  victims. 
Such  mass  e.xperlmentatlon  Is  made  possible 
only  by  the  dehumanized  power  of  Imper- 
sonal government  to  finance  and  direct  re- 
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.■iearch  without  recnrd  to  moral  implications 
But  that  power  has  a  negative  side,  too;  It 
not  only  chooses  the  kinds  of  re.'iearch  to  be 
funded,  but  also  intervenes  to  prohibit  pri- 
vate research  whose  results  might  reflect  ad- 
versely upon  the  officially  recognized  pro- 
gram. Tliat  brings  us  to  the  case  of  Dr 
Shlvely. 

Dr.  F,  L.  Shively,  Sr  ,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
been  a  general  practitioner  and  surgeon  for 
almost  50  years.  He  is  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed men  of  his  city.  He  Is  a  member  of 
the  Americ;\n  Medical  Association,  and  of 
his  State  and  local  medic;il  societies.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Red  Cross  for  eighteen  years,  and  of  the 
Dayton  School  Board  for  eight,  two  of  them 
as  president.  In  short,  he  is  no  quack  with 
a  n^irac!e  cancer  cure. 

For  a  decade  or  so.  Dr.  Shively  has  been 
treating  cancer  patients  by  a  theorv  which 
goes  directly  counter  to  that  In  wlilch  the 
NCI  ha^  Invested  $500  million  hi  taxpayers' 
funds.  The  government  theory,  as  explained 
yesterday,  seeks  to  stop  the  growth  of  un- 
controllable cancer  cells  by  introducing  toxic 
substances  which  poison  cell  actUlty.  The 
effects  have  led  thousands  of  unknowing 
htmian  guinea  pigs  into  untold  misery  and 
even  death,  without  producing  a  single 
therapy  of  wide  application  to  cancer  victims. 
Dr.  Shively  believes  the  theory  to  be  wrong 
and  fatitUy  dangerous. 

Dr.  Shlvely's  own  theory  is  a  marvel  of  sim- 
plicity. Instead  of  searching  for  the  as  yet 
undiscovered  chemical  which  would  destroy 
cancer  cell  activity  selectively,  he  proposes 
to  boost  the  action  of  the  natural  controls 
which  already  exist  in  the  cell.  Every  cell 
has  uncounted  enzymes  which  speed  up  and 
control  the  chemical  process  of  life.  Dr. 
Shively  reasons  that  an  enzj-me  deficiency  or 
incapacity  allows  new  cells  to  grow  which  do 
not  have  the  built-in  enzj-matic  controls. 
So  he  introduces  combinations  of  certain 
well-known  enzymes  to  help  the  body  con- 
trol cancerous  growths.  It  appears  to  work. 
For  ten  years.  Dr.  Shively  has  been  giving 
enzymes  intravenously  to  patients  at  Dayton's 
Miami  Valley  Hospital.  All  of  his  treatments 
have  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  hos- 
pital's medical  staff  board  of  review.  He  has 
given  4,305  injections  to  193  patients,  with- 
out any  serious  reaction  or  accident.  Before 
he  began,  he  conducted  tests  upon  animals. 
His  theories  are  supported  by  the  work  of 
other  researchers  abroad.  He  reports  many 
startling  successes,  although  obviously  work 
on  the  theory  Is  Just  beginning. 

But  Dr.  Shlvely's  troubles  with  the  FDA 
are  Just  beginning,  too,  since  enzvme  experi- 
ments have  not  been  conducted  by  the  NCI. 
These  troubles  were  detailed  by  Senator 
Edxard  V.  Long  last  week,  along  with  his 
critique  of  the  NCI.  On  March  13,  1964.  the 
FDA  ordered  Dr.  Shively  to  file  for  a  special 
exemption  to  continue  his  work:  the  ex- 
emption was  granted  on  April  24.  a  little 
more  than  a  month  later.  Then,  just  as 
capriciously,  the  exemption  was  terminated 
on  July  28.  1964  because  there  were  no  for- 
mal studies  on  the  safety  of  enzyme  treat- 
ments of  animals — despite  the  fact  that 
properly  supervised  treatments  had  been 
safely  underway  with  patients  for  a  decade. 
Unlike  the  chemicals  approved  with  such 
disastrous  results  for  NCI,  Dr.  Shlvely's  en- 
zymes, prepared  by  reputable  laboratories, 
are  Identical  to  the  enzymes  already  In  the 
body.  From  February  1965  to  December,  the 
FDA  quibbled  about  animal  safety  data 
In  January  and  March  of  this  year.  Dr. 
Shively  presented  proposals  for  animal  safety 
experiments  which  would  cost  him  $25  000 
all  of  It  privately  raised.  The  FDA  made  no 
reply  until  August  of  this  year,  when  ottt- 
slde- inquiries  began  to  ask  why  these  pro- 
posals by  a  man  of  high  reputation  were  not 
even  answered.  The  FDA  is  still  raising 
minor  objections. 
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The  double-standard  of  the  FDA  permits 
the  Federal  project  to  make  painful  experi- 
ments of  doubtful  efficacy,  while  enmeshing 
the  more  promising  private  research  In  bu- 
reaucracy. Once  science — or  religion,  or  big 
business,  or  labor — gets  unchecked  control 
of  government  power.  It  fears  the  competi- 
tion of  outside  Ideas.  Science  does  not 
guarantee  objectivity  in  the  scientists,  nor 
does  a  humanitarian  goal  prevent  public 
atrocities. 


The  Power  of  the  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  In  the  Sunday,  October 
2,  1966,  edition  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
an  editorial  entitled  "Too  Much  Power." 
The  public  today  Is  more  aware  than 
ever  of  the  power  being  exercised  by  the 
Supreme  Court  through  many  decisions 
being  made  by  that  branch  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  thoughtful  edi- 
torial makes  excellent  points  which  are 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  of  us. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Too  Much  Power 
When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
convenes  tomorrow,  it  will  have  at  the  top 
of  its  agenda— as  noticed  by  a  Chronicle 
columnist  this  past  week — a  trio  of  obscenity 
cases  which  possibly  will  be  more  sordid  than 
earth-shaking. 

Despite  the  obviovis  significance  of  the 
matter  of  handling  the  problem  of  pornog- 
raphy, there  will  be  heard  In  this  term  of 
court  other  cases,  the  decisions  on  which 
likely  will  be  more  influential  in  shaping  the 
course  of  American  political  and  social  life. 

Delaware  has  filed  suit  to  overturn  the 
electoral  college  system  on  the  ground  that 
It  discriminates  against  the  smaller  states. 
A  decision  will  be  handed  down  on  whether 
James  R.  Hoffa's  conviction  for  Jury-tamper- 
ing Is  to  be  upheld  or  reversed. 

An  appeal  will  be  heard,  challenging  'Vir- 
glna's  law  against  Interracial   marriage. 

The  court's  free-wheeling  latitude  In  spell- 
ing out  the  Intent  of  the  lawmakers  has 
undergone  an  intensification  In  recent  years 
which  makes  Its  sessions,  starting  the  first 
Monday  In  October  of  each  year,  a  matter 
of  almost  as  much  public  Interests  as  those 
of  the  Congress.  This  is  the  case  because  In 
the  past  13  years  since  Earl  Warren  became 
chief  Justice,  the  court  seems  to  have  grad- 
ually substituted  what  the  legal  mind  terms 
"judicial  activism"  for  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  "Judicial  restraint." 

To  base  court  decisions  on  what  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court  conceives  to  be  natural 
rights,  rather  than  on  what  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  spelled  out,  places  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  possibly  a  higher  level  of 
authority  than  the  Congreea.  This  power  Is 
the  culmination  of  a  process  which  started 
m  1803,  when  under  the  leadership  of  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  the  oourt  established 
Its  authority  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality 
of  federal  and  state  legislation. 

The  difference,  of  course,  between  John 
Marshall  and  Earl  Warren  Is  the  difference 


between  a  respect  for  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitiitlon  when  It  was  written,  and  an  opin- 
ion py  the  present  Justices  a*  to  what  the 
Confctltutlon  ought  to  mean  In  the  light  of 
pre*nt  conditions. 

I^ils  loose  Interpretation,  or  Judicial  ac- 
tivlam,  or  Judicial  legislating— call  it  what 
yourw.-ilI— has  resulted  In  extremely  contro- 
versfel  decisions.  The  Warren  court's  first 
landtnark  decision  and  possibly  its  most  sig- 
int  one  was  the  school  desgregation. 
Ion  May  17,  1954.  Other  decisions  affect- 
race  have  been  made  in  the  fields  of 
_  loyment,  public  accommodations,  and 
prottst  demonstrations. 

Controversy  also  has  swirled  around  reap- 
portionment, school  prayer  and  obscenity  de- 
<isic|ns.  Ability  of  law  enforcement  officers 
'las  f>«en  to  a  great  degree  crippled  because 
of  cjnurt  protective  safeguards  for  the  sus- 
pectt  The  freedom  of  Communists  to  con- 
ductt  their  nefarious  activities  openlv  has 
beei|upheld  by  the  court. 

Sq  important  have  been  the  changes  In 
Am^can  life — not  always  for  the  best— 
^'bl*  the  court  haa  effected,  that  grave 
dou*t  now  arises  as  to  the  wisdom  of  decl- 
sioni  on  constitutionality  by  a  mere  ma- 
Jorit*  of  the  Justices.  A  present  proposal 
would  require  a  thrte-fourths  vote  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  overturn  acts  of  the  Con- 
gres*. 

Adit  Is,  we  can  see  the  spectacle  of  a  rneas- 
lu-e.  JBpproved  by  a  tremendous  majority  of 
the  people's  elected  representatives,  reversed 
by  tie  margin  of  only  one  man  In  a  Judge's 
robej  overriding  the  minority  opinion  of  four 
of  trie  nine  members  of  the  oourt. 

THe  public  Interests  are  too  grave  a  mat- 
ter m  hinge  on  the  sociological  and  philo- 
sophical whims  of  one  Individual. 
c 


From  Mexico  to  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleajied  to  present  the  next  three  arti- 
cles In  the  series  by  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Whl  le,  editor  of  the  Mexico,  Mo.,  Ledger. 
In  :these  articles,  we  find  Mr.  White  in 
Leningrad,  and  reviewing  the  history  of 
that  great  city. 

I  icommend  the  articles  to  my  col- 
leaKies: 

Luggage  Lock  Mat  Be  Broken 
(By  Robert  M.  White  II) 
It'ia  worn  gag: 

Qt»stlon:  What  Is  the  name  of  the  Hilton 
Hote<  In  Russia?  , 

Iwer:  "The  Comrade  Hilton." 
nlngrad  we  stayed  at  a  kind  of  "Com- 
llton" — a  new,  modern,  quasl-Amerl- 
tel  designed  and  staffed  for  tourists, 
strongly  prefered  staying  in  Russian 
hotel*  designed  and  stefifed  for  Russians.  As 
a  muter  of  fact,  our  Russian  hosts  later 
apolc  Kized  for  our  hotel  In  Leningrad. 

Wl  lie  there  we  met  a  number  of  tourists. 
One  froup  was  mostly  school  teachers  from 
TexaJ^ 

Th  (y  were  all  In  a  twitter  because  the 
police  I  had  barged  Into  the  hotel  room  of  one 
of  tlfem  and  threatened  to  arrest  her  on 
chars  fcs  of  throwing  water  out  the  window 
of  thi(  hotel. 

8h4  of  course,  had  not  thrown  water  out 
the  ^indow.  But  she  had  been  critical  of 
USSB  either  too  loudly,  or  too  often,  or  both. 
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After  the  "arrest,"  the  girls  were  on  their 
good  behavior. 

We  met  a  young  couple — Americans,  her 
father  waa  a  newspapermaji,  aa  a  matter  of 
fact. 

They  had  been  In  Moecow  before  coming 
up  to  Lenlng^rad.  One  afternoon  they  got 
off  the  elevator  on  the  floor  below  their  room 
to  vlalt  with   another  American  couple. 

lAter,  Instead  of  taking  the  elevator  up 
oxve  remaining  floor,  they  walked  up. 

Now  Russian  hotels  are  designed  so  that 
when  you  get  off  the  elevator,  a  desk  Is  lo- 
cated nearby  where  a  lady  keeps  the  keys  to 
each  room.  She  also  is  helpful  in  sending 
out  laundry,  getting  suits  pressed,  and  In 
keeping  track  of  who  goes  in  and  goes  out. 

The  young  American  couple  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  and  walked  down  the  hall 
planning  to  go  to  the  lady's  desk  to  get  their 
key.  However,  to  get  there  they  had  to  pass 
their  room.  / 

To  their  surprise,  their  room  door  was 
open.  A  maid  was  standing  jvist  inside  wait- 
ing while  a  man  in  a  dark  suit,  wearing  a 
dark  hat  was  carefully  searching  one  of  their 
suitcases. 

The  Americans  stomped  In  demanding, 
"Whafs  the  meaning  of  thU?" 

The  man  in  the  hat  quietly  walked  out  of 
the  room  and  down  the  haU. 

The  sputtering  Americans  complained  to 
th«  manager,  to  the  room  clerk,  to  the  key- 
lady  all  of  whom  were  gracious,  understand- 
ing, and  unable  to  help. 

True  enough,  nothing  was  missing. 

Actually,  Americans  traveling  In  Russia  are 
advised  not  to  lock  their  bags.  If  locks  aren't 
•aslly  picked,  they  get  broken. 

Getting  back  to  the  key-lady.  I  asked  one 
In  Leningrad  If  I  could  get  a  suit  pressed. 
She  didn't  speak  English.  I  held  up  the  suit 
and  maSde  like  I  waa  ironing  it.  She  kept 
asking  me  a  question.  Happily,  a  Japanese 
tourist  came  along  who  spoke  Russian. 

"She  wants  to  know  if  you  want  an  Iron 
to  press  the  suit  with  or  do  you  want  some- 
body to  prew  it  for  you,"  he  explained. 

I  said  I  wanted  somebody  else  to  press  it. 

I  later  learned  most  Russians  do  their  own 
ault  pressing. 

And  getting  back  to  bags  being  searched, 
were  our  bags  ever  searched? 

Wot  to  our  knowledge.  I  assumed  they 
were,  though. 

Was  anything  ever  taken  from  our  baggage, 
or  stolen  from  us? 

Not  to  our  knowledge. 

I  bad  a  light  weight  bathrobe  I  used  while 
on  the  Red  Arrow — the  train  from  Moscow 
to  Ii«nlngrad.  I  distinctly  remember  hang- 
ing It  on  the  wall  of  our  small  compartment. 
I  dOD't  think  I  could  have  overlooked  it  when 
I  packed  on  the  morning  we  arrived.  But 
It  wasnt  In  my  suitcase  when  I  unpacked 
that  afternoon. 

rm  convinced  I  left  It  on  the  train. 

I  told  a  Russian  expert  about  the  robe  and 
he  said: 

"How  unusual.  They're  extremely  careful 
about  such  matters.  One  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  to  do  in  Russia  is  to  throw  away 
a  piece  of  clothing.  They  keep  handing  it 
back  to  you.  You  see.  clothing  is  very  dear 
to  them." 

Whesx  Red  Rrrssu  Bzgan  | 

(By  Robert  M.  White  II) 

What  do  you  remember  about  Leningrad? 

Its  beauty;  the  awesomenees  of  the  Hemu- 
tage  which  somehow  still  seems  ravaged  by 
the  surging  mobs  who  crashed  through  its 
«loon  that  fatef\il  night  In  October;  the 
Sununer  Palace;  the  900-day  Nazi  siege — one 
o<  man's  great  adventxirea. 

Leningrad,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
In  1703.  waa  laid  out  with  style  and  taste 
and  cbana  still  untouched  by  the  revolu- 
tion. It  U  a  graceftU  blend  of  beautiful 
palaeee.  towering  churches,  impressive  gov- 
ernment buildings. 


Someone  called  it  "Music  fixed  in  stone  " 

Leningrad  makes  you  feel  some  of  the 
glory  of  Imperial  Russia. 

Yet.  it  was  here  on  a  cold  October  night 
In  1917  that  the  Revolution  started. 

At  about  9:45  p.m  .  Oct  25.  a  sailor  known 
to  his  fellow  Revolutionaries  as  Comrade 
Belyshev  saw  a  red  flare  fired  from  near  the 
Czar's  winter  palace. 

The  sailor,  there  on  the  deck  of  the  three 
stacker  cruiser.  Aurora,  shouted;  "Fore  gun. 
stand  by,  fire." 

And  the  revolution  which  shocked  the 
world  was  on. 

The  revolutionary  mobs  of  Communist 
workers.  Army  deserters  and  the  mutinied 
crew  of  the  Aurora  stormed  through  the 
arch — now  called  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  the 
Red  Army — into  the  Palace  Square. 

They  fought  their  way  across  the  square, 
past  Alexanders  Column  and  into  the  palace 
Itself. 

There  Kerensky's  provisional  government 
fell  and  the  stage  was  set  for  Lenin  to  take 
over. 

And  there  the  Czar  and  his  family  were 
captured,  later  to  be  murdered. 

We  vl.?ited  the  old  Aurora,  a  v;ray  ghost 
of  a  ship  from  the  past. 

We  visited  the  Palace  Square  entering  it 
through  the  stately  Triumphal  Arch.  We 
walked  past  Alexanders  CoUmin — 150  feet 
tall  and  weighing  600  tons.  II  was  fcuilt  In 
1834  to  commemorate  the  victory  over 
Napoleon.  And  we  entered  the  „  Winter 
Palace,   now  called   the  Hermitage    .  '   . 

From  a  window  of  the  Palace,  we  looked 
out  acro«.s  the  square  wliere  the  mobe  had 
screamed  for  blood,  to  tiie  Arch  through 
which  the  revolutionaries  poured  Into  the 
square  waving  their  banners,  shooting  at  the 
pfilace  windows.  We  took  pictures  of  the 
now  almost  empty  square. 

The  Hermitage  today  Ls  one  of  the  world's 
great  museum.s. 

It  is  huge — 1.050  chami>ers,  1,945  windows. 
117  staircases.  It  has  more  than  2.000.000 
exhibits.  Its  art  collection  Is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world  and  includes  Rembrandt, 
Rubens.  Titian.  Leon.urdo  da  Vluci, 

The  mobs  stormed  tiie  p.il.vce;  the  revolu- 
tionaries used  murder,  blood  batlis.  torture 
to  root  ovit  the  symbols  of  the  past.  The 
world  waa  shocked  by  the  blood  on  the  rough 
hands  holding  high  the  red  banners  of  the 
USSR. 

Yet.  here  carefully  preserved  is  one  of  the 
greatest  art  museums  in  the  world;  in  the 
Elremlin  are  the  beautiful  if  unu.=ed  ca- 
thedrals: the  delicate  beauty  of  the  Bolshol 
Is  preserved. 

The  contrasts  of  Russia  are  diflflrult  to 
tinderst^ind. 

As  beautiful  as  the  Hermitage.  If  not  as 
large,  Is  Peterhof — the  Summer  Palace.  We 
drove  there  from  Leningrad.  27  miles.  The 
Nazis  got  within  20  miles  of  Leningrad  In 
World  War  II  but  couldn't  get  closer.  Today 
you  can  still  see  some  of  their  earthworks. 

Peterhof  is  handsome,  tasteful,  a  s>Tn- 
phony  of  130  fountains,  forest,  graceful  lanes 
through  shaded  glens. 

The  fountains  rise  18  feet  in  the  air.  the 
water  flowing  from  a  lake  20  kilometers  away 
and  high  enough  to  make  the  foimtalns  flow 
without  pump>s. 

The  Nazis  cut  down  the  trees  They  hauled 
off  the  statues  to  use  the  bronze  for  shell 
cases.     They  burned  the  palace,  itself. 

So  the  ma.sses,  the  revolutionaries  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  the  rulers  of  USSR, 
rebuilt  this  gem  of  arl-stocracy,  replanted  the 
forests,  duplicated  and  re-ere<-ted  the  statues, 
cleared  again  the  lanes  ...  for  tourists  to 
see  and  enjoy. 

What  tourists? 

Mostly  RiLsslan  tourists  who  need  more 
housing,  more  consumer  products,  more  of 
many  things  that  make  life  better 

Next,  we  want  to  tell  you  about  putting 
out  a  newspaper  In  Lening^r.od  on  newsprint 


torn  by  rifle  bullets  and  shrapnel  In  a  build- 
ing under  which  is  an  unexploded  bomb. 

Newsprint  Had  Bullets  in  It 
(By  Robert  M.  White  III 

The  newspaper  building  was  built  in  a 
square  shape  around  a  small  garden. 

The  Nazi  bomb  plunged  into  the  garden 
burying  Itself. 

Everyone  prayer  •  •  •  no,  good  Conunu- 
nlsts  are  not  supposed  to  believe  In  God  and 
probably  don't.  But  whatever  Communists 
do  Instead  of  praying  they  did  there  in  the 
Pravda  building  In  Leningrad  that  night. 

The  bomb  didn't  explode. 

The  staff  went  ahead  and  got  the  news- 
paper out. 

The  bomb  didn't  explode  the  next  day. 
Nor  the  next. 

Last  summer,  23  years  later,  the  bomb  was 
disarmed  and  removed. 

The  Russians  are  like  that. 

Tlie  director  of  Leningrad  Pravda  told  us 
about  the  bomb.  He  pointed  out  his  office 
window,  down  to  the  garden  Into  which  the 
bomb  had  fallen. 

He  also  told  us  about  the  Nazi  siege. 

Tlie  siege  lasted  900  days. 

During  the  siege,  during  the  entire  w.ir, 
Leningrad  Pravda  didn't  miss  a  day  of  pub- 
lication. The  government  decided  that  for 
morale  purposes  It  was  vitally  Important  for 
the  newspaper  to  be  published. 

Mats  from  which  the  pages  were  cast,  were 
flown  In  by  the  Red  -Mr  Force  no  matter  how 
bad  the  weather  or  the  enemy  attack.  Only 
once  was  a  plane  flying  the  mats  shot  down. 

Meanwhile,  most  of  the  men  on  the  staff 
were  manning  the  defenses  of  Leningrad 
against  the  Nazi  armies.  Women  put  ovit  the 
paper.  The  plant  was  repeatedly  under 
bombing  and  artillery  fire.    But  it  survived. 

There  was  no  heat  In  the  building,  roofing 
felt  was  put  over  the  windows — glass  was  not 
available. 

Tlie  water  system  didn't  work.  But  the 
government  decided  that  the  plant  shotild 
have  enough  electricity  to  produce  "so  the 
people  could  know  the  truth,"  the  Director 
said.  "The  paper  was  the  people's  link  with 
the  big  country   (the  rest  of  Russia)." 

Every  kind  of  paper  was  used.  The  gov- 
ernment sent  some  newsprint  in  by  blockade 
runners  across  the  Ice  on  Lake  Ladoga. 

"The  rolls  of  newsprint  became  splashed 
and  frozen,"  the  Director  said.  "We  used 
our  metal  furnaces  and  the  ovens  we  could 
work  to  melt  the  Ice  and  dry  the  rolls.  Often 
they  were  pierced  by  bullets  or  shrap- 
nel •  •  •." 

But  the  government  wanted  the  p>eople  of 
Leningrad  to  have  a  newspaper — the  news- 
paper they  were  tised  to,  one  they  had  relied 
on,  and  during  the  horror  of  the  siege,  could 
continue  to  rely  on. 

I  like  to  think  our  government  Is  wise 
enough  to  appreciate  how  Important  a  news- 
paper can  be  to  the  people  used  to  having 
It.  No  other  medium  can  do  as  much  In 
killing  rumors,  in  spreading  fact,  in  passing 
along  the  encouraging  words  of  leaders  in  a 
form  that  they  can't  be  twisted  or  -misrep- 
resented or  Jammed. 

How  horrible  was  the  900-day  siege  of  Len- 
ingrad? 

Dogs.  cats,  all  pets  were  eaten.  TTiere  were 
Incidents  of  cannibalism.  Yet.  along  with 
the  little  food  slipped  through  the  blockade, 
there  was  newsprint. 

The  Nazis  dropped  107.000  bombs  on  Len- 
ingrad during  those  900  days  and  nights, 
the  Russians  report  today.  "The  Nazis  fired 
150.000  rounds  of  artillery.  The  city  finally 
had  no  water,  transport  or  lights  (except 
those  few  places  vital  to  defense  which  in- 
cluded the  newspaper). 

Rations  were  reduced  to  125  grams  of 
ersatz  bread  a  day..  And  nothing  else. 

More  than  632,000  people  died  of  hunger 
and  war  during  the  siege. 

But  Leningrad  did  not  surrender. 
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And  today,  the  Russians  are  proud  that 
"no  trace  of  war"  can  be  found  in  the  city. 
(However,  we  did  see  a  few  buildings  and 
monitments  scarred  by  shrapnel.  But  cer- 
tainly nothing  like  we  saw  later  In  Russian 
occupied  East  Berlin). 

Instead  of  scars,  the  Russians  tell  you. 
there  is  the  cemetery— the  Plskarevskoye 
Memorial  cemetery.  There  the  thousands  of 
dead  were  burled,  mostly  In  common  graves 
which  look  like  lawns.  Tliere  are  no  names 
on  stones,  only  the  vear  of  death  and  burial — 
1941,    1942,    1943.    1944    or    1945. 

On  a  wall,  under  the  nearby  flags,  is  an 
inscription  reading: 

"No  one.  nothing  is  forgotten." 

The  Russians,  in  Leningrad  and  elsewhere, 
will  never  forget  the  Nazis,  Just  as  we 
wouldn't  If  our  women  and  children  had 
been  under  this  attack  or  siege. 
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Excessive  Federal  Spending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREK 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Monday,  October  3,  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Greenville  News  there  appeared  an 
editorial  entitled  "Can't  Have  Guns, 
Butter,  and  Fat."  Editor  Wayne  W. 
Freeman  has  written  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial which  should  be  read  and  con- 
sidered by  all  of  us  at  this  time,  par- 
ticularly since  the  Congress  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  Much  of  the  responsibility 
for  increased  Federal  spending  rests  with 
the  Congress,  and  this  is  a  matter  which 
we  must  all  consider  most  carefully  in 
the  ne.xt  few  weeks.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Can't  Have  Guns,  Butter,  and  Fat 

Despite  well  publicized  presidential 
promises  to  cut  federal  expenditures  In  order 
to  curb  Inflation,  the  government's  spending 
spree  get  worse. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  federal  funds  are 
exerting  much  more  pressure  on  Inflation 
now  than  they  were  In  the  first  half  of  1966. 
In  the  last  half  of  this  year  the  federal  gov- 
ernment Is  taking  in  far  less  revenue  than 
it  Is  pouring  out.  reversing  a  non-deflclt 
trend  which  developed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year. 

Even  the  "new  economists"  are  alarmed, 
and  admit  the  federal  budget  Is  Inflationary. 
Walter  Heller,  former  economic  adviser  to 
the  President,  says  flatly.  "Of  course  our 
budget  is  too  stimulatory:  otherwise  we 
wouldn't  be  trying  to  figure  out  new  re- 
straints," 

The  result  of  excessive  government  spend- 
ing Is  higher  prices.  The  result  of  continued 
government  borrowing  Is  tighter  money  and 
higher  Interest  rates  on  business,  Industry 
and  people. 

Talk  of  a  tax  increase  next  year  as  an  antl- 
Inflatlonary  measure  continues  to  grow 
This,  of  course,  would  take  money  out  of  the 
public's  pocket  and  thus  tend  to  reduce  prices 
by  reducing  demand.  It  also  would  reduce 
borrowing  by  the  government. 

Fine.  But  It  also  could  trigger  a  reces- 
sion by  causing  the  public  to  freeze  up  on 
buying.  *^ 


The  real  problem  in  the  nation's  current 
financial  situation  is  not  "low"  taxes.  It  is 
high  government  spending,  which  preempts 
so  much  of  the  country's  money  as  to  leave 
an  Insufliclent  supply  for  industry,  business 
and  people. 

■nils  results  In  such  ridiculous  situations 
as  the  current  housing  mess.  House  prices 
are  rising  as  costs  go  up.  Tliere  are  plenty  of 
houses  available.  There  are  plenty  of  peo- 
ple eager  to  buy  houses  and  fully  able  to 
foot  the  bill.  Yet  buyers  and  sellers  cannot 
get  together  because  there  Is  no  mortgage 
money  available. 

This  makes  no  sense.  Higher  prices  indi- 
cate Inflation;  lagging  sales  indicate  reces- 
sion. Inflation  and  recession  just  aren't 
supposed  to  go  together,  except  of  course  in 
this  crazy,  mixed-up  "new  economy"  of  the 
Great  Society. 

With  View  Nam  war  costs  rising,  there  Is 
but  one  sale  and  sound  way  out  of  this 
mess — a  return  to  the  "old  economy"  which 
means  a  return  to  genuine  economy  In  gov- 
ernment spending  for  domestic  purposes. 

It  Isn't  happening.  Congress  continues  to 
increase  appropriations  Instead  of  cutting 
them.  The  President  talks  of  cutting  back 
on  spending,  but  federal  agencies  spend  even 
more. 

Chances  are  the  effects  of  the  announced 
presidential  spending  curbs  cannot  become 
effective  until  months  in  the  future. 

It  begins  to  appear  the  administration, 
with  Its  eye  on  the  elections.  Is  doing  too 
little,  too  late  to  ward  off  serious  difficulty. 

Already  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation's  best  economists  predict  a  recession 
by  1970,  and  about  half  expect  It  to  start  next 
year. 

It  may  happen  unless  President  Johnson 
takes  more  drastic  action  than  he  has  so  far 
to  cut  down  on  governmental  expenditures. 

The  politicians  say  we  can  have  both  guns 
to  fight  In  Viet  Nam  and  butter  on  the  home 
front.  Perhaps  so.  But  we  cannot  have 
both,  plus  the  huge  layers  of  Int  now  in  most 
federal  spending  programs. 


Our  Invisible   Prisoners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose 
herewith  an  article  by  Miss  Judith 
Cobum  of  the  Washington  bureau,  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat,  and  the  Newhouse 
papers  throughout  the  country.  It  Is  an 
unusually  perceptive  and  well  written 
article  again  expressing  the  need  for  up- 
dating the  statutes  concerning  the  ad- 
mission and  care  of  those  of  imsound 
mind  into  our  Federal  hospitals — par- 
ticularly our  medical  centers  and  prison 
hospitals. 

The  Members  should  know  that  this 
is  erstwhile,  in  view  of  the  great  percent- 
age of  space  in  the  recent  conference  re- 
port involving  the  so-called  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill,  allocated  to  up- 
dating mental  hospital  admissions. 

Originally.  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital— 
the  Government  hospital  for  the  insane— 
was  the  only  Federal  treatment  center 
for  those  of  unsound  mind.  It  still  serves 
that  purpose,  but  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
maintains  its  medical  center  for  all  acute 
and  chronic,  physical  and  mental  dis- 
eases, in  my  hometown  of  Springfield, 


to.     We  are  very  proud  of  it  and  Its 
|cord  of  rehabilitation. 
It  is  because  of  these  things,  plus  my 
5rsonal  experience  in  days  gone  by  with 
tiese  admission  procedures,  that  i  have 
tsearched  and  coordinated  H.R,  8370  in 
lie  88th  Congress  and  H.R.  785  in  the 
irrcnt  Congress.    This  House  commit- 
is  interested,  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ftrence  has  approved,  along  with  many 
'nr  associations.    The  article.  I  repeat 
efciphasizes  the  need. 
[On  returning  to  the  90th  Congress  In 
%nuary.  a  bill  will  be  perfected  and  up- 
Ited.  offeicd  to  all  concerned  for  sub- 
Ission— no  pride  in  authorship— and  I 
Hall  again  submit  such  a  bill   In   the 
►pes  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
try  will  then  have  or  take  time  to  hold 
tarings,  perfect  the  bill,   and  let  the 
Cfcngress  work  its  will  toward  moderniza- 
tifcn  and  need  of  our  Federal  hospital 
admission  system.    "Our  Invisible  Pris- 
oners" follows: 

OTR   Invisible   Prisoners:    They    Live   in    a 
jl         Curious    Medical-Legal    Limbo 
i  (By    Judith    Coburn) 

|iA  group  of  federal  prisoners  who  live  in  a 
cito-lotis  medical-legal  limbo  have  finally 
b^n  noticed. 

JThese  are  the  prisoners,  accused  of  federal 
ciftmes.  who  have  been  branded  mentally  in- 
ipetent  to  stand  trial  and  are  being'held 
treated    at    the    U.S.    federal    hospital.- 
son     at     Springfield.     Mo.     Some     have 
lalted  trial  for  as  long  as  four  years, 
[tn  spite  of  the  spotlight  cast  recently  on 
•^  rights  of  accused  criminals  by  the  courts, 
■yers  and  the  police,  these  "patient -prison- 
none  of  whom  has  ever  had  a  day  in 
irt,    have    been    Invisible    behind    federal 
•s. 

"hey  have  one  defender— Rep,  Durward  G. 
1  (R.  Mo.)  of  Springfield,  a  phvsician  who 
inaerned  at  St.  Kllzabeth's  Hospital,  where 
Wkshington's  mentally  Incompetent  prison- 
er* are  sent  to  await  their  trials. 

t^lso  at  work  Is  a  Joint  commission  of  offl- 
cl*ls  from  the  Departmente  of  Justice  and 
H^lth.  Education  and  Welfare,  which  is 
qiietly  studying  these  prisoners,  their  medi- 
ca*  as  well  as  legal  treatment  and  their  lejral 
rifihtB.  " 

!t  Is  a  long-establlched  legal  point  that  no 
mfcntally    ill    person    charged   with    a   crime 
shkuld  be  forced  to  stand  trial  if  he  is  un- 
le  to  understand  the  charges  against  him 
"   to  discuss  them  with  his  lawyer. 

e    law   permltfi   federal   courts,   if   they 

ge    an    accused    person    incompetent,    to 

~mlt   him  to  an  Institution   like  Sprlng- 

I   for   treatment   until    he   Is   capable   of 

ding  trial. 

here  are  about  100  such  patients  at 
ingfleld.  and  for  many,  the  period  of 
tment  before  trial  stretches  into  years, 
iprlngfleld's  best-known  patient-prisoner 
ently  was  retired  Army  MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin 
Wfclker  who  was  held  there  against  his  will 
fo*  several  weeks  as  mentally  Incompetent, 
wlMhout  trial,  because  of  his  alleged  role  iii 
thji  intergration  riots  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  in  Oxford.  He  denied  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  riots. 

Oen.  Walker  got  out  in  record  time  and 
thfc  charges  were  dropped.  But  his  case,  and 
thfc  fate  of  Springfield's  more  anonymous 
initiates  Illustrates  the  unnoticed  violation 
oft  their  constitutional  rights,  accordlne  to 
Rek).  Hall.  * 

iep.  Hall  hae  introduced  a  bill  which 
wduld  require  hearings  for  these  prisoners 
wltti  counsel  before  they  are  Judged  Incom- 
pe^ent,  Umlt  the  period  of  commitment  for 
antexaminatlon.  and  provide  for  a  periodic 
extoilnatlon  of  the  prisoner  If  he  1«  com- 
mlpied  OS  incompetent. 
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Justice  Department  officials  on  the  Joint 
commission,  which  Is  even  more  Invisible 
than  Springfield's  forgotten  Inmates,  are 
cautious  about  such  legislation. 

At  stake  are  the  touchj  relations  between 
peTChlatrlsts  and  lawyers  and  between  ad- 
vocates of  strong  law  enforcement  and  civU 
libertarians. 

Most  lawyers  seem  to  feel  that  an  un- 
limited commitment  before  trial  rtolates  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  accused  to  a 
"fair  and  speedy  trial."  and  that  for  some 
prisoners  the  period  of  commitment  is  longer 
than  the  Jail  sentence  that  they  might  have 
gotten  if  convicted. 

Rep.  Hall's  bill  would  limit  the  commit- 
ment for  examination  of  competence  to  30 
days  rather  than  the  open-ended  "reasonable 
period"  under  present  federal  law.  It  would 
also  require  a  psychiatric  re-examination 
every  six  months  if  requested  by  the  patient, 
lUa  lawyer,  or  relatives. 

Rep.  Hall  Is  equally  concerned  about  the 
procedures  by  which  an  accused  person  like 
a«n.  Walker  can  be  examined  for  competence 
In  the  first  place. 

"Whenever  an  Individual  as  a  so-called 
proposed  patient  can  be  seized  by  any  police 
or  peace  officer  in  his  home  or  on  the  street 
and  transported  a«:alnst  his  will  and  without 
due  process  to  a  mental  hospital,  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  very  dark  future."  he  told  the 
House  In  a  recent  speech. 

The  possibility  of  intimidation  exists,  he 
■aya,  if  the  federal  law  does  not  provide 
finn  protection,  particularly  since  most  of 
tb«  mental  Incompetents  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  national  reputation  and  legai 
reeouroea  of  a  two-star  general. 

Many  prosecuting  attorneys,  charged  with. 
defending  the  community  from  potentially 
dangerous  criminals,  argue  these  accused 
men  must  be  committed  prior  to  trial  for 
the  safety  of  the  public. 

But  psychiatrists  contend  that  prolonged 
commitments  and  the  uncertainty  of  await- 
ing trial  may  threaten  patient-prisoners' 
treatment  and  their  possible  recovery. 

Representative  Hall's  bill  would  require 
that  the  original  request  for  a  Judgment  on 
mental  competency  be  based  on  the  pergonal 
observation  of  the  accused  by  a  "reasonable 
mdult,"  that  a  bearing  on  this  motion  be 
beld  at  which  the  accused  and  his  lawyer  are 
preaent,  and  that  such  examination  be  per- 
mitted only  on  court  order. 

The  procedural  changes  In  the  bill  are 
Tlewed  by  many  lawyers  as  necessary,  but 
Other  more  elusive  problems  plague  the  law- 
yers and  doctors  concerned  about  the  rights 
of  these  Invslslble  and  all-but-forgotten 
Ifflaoners. 

The  bill  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  de- 
fining "competency,"  a  concept  which  only 
recently  has  been  recognized  to  be  narrower 
than  the  definition  ctf  Insanity. 

nndlng  a  definition  acceptable  to  both 
doctors  and  lawyers  is  troublesome — espe- 
cially when  there  Is  little  agreement  within 
the  two  groups  themselves  as  to  the  meaning 
of  "insanity,"  "competence,"  and  "criminal 
reaponsibiUty." 

Some  psychiatrists  argue  that  even  a  psy- 
chotic or  Insane  person  can  be  perfectly  able 
to  aaalBt  his  lawyer  In  his  defense,  even 
though  hJe  behavior  is  deranged  and  he  is 
later  acquitted  and  committed  to  a  mental 
institution  for  insanity. 

Another  problem  that  concerns  federal 
officials  is  facilities,  a  factor  that  contributes 
to  the  prolonged  stay  of  some  at  the  prison- 
hospital  in  Springfield. 

Under  federal  law,  charges  can  be  dropped 
against  a  prisoner  If  he  is  Judged  unlikely  to 
be  ever  competent  enough  to  stand  trial. 

But  the  only  places  for  these  men  to  go 
then  are  the  generally  understaffed  state 
mentAl  hoepltala,  many  of  which  say  they 
ftre  not  nsponaible  for  these  Itinerant  incom- 
petents. State  hospitals  may  release  them 
too  soon  becsuM  of  over-crowding. 


Further,  some  doctors  and  lawyers  argue 
that  the  prison  environment  at  Springfield 
Is  undesirable,  and  that  there  should  be  some 
type  of  federal  mental  hospital  with  little  or 
no  prison  atmosphere. 

Such  problems  are  still  unnoticed  by  most, 
however,  and  Representative  Hall's  bill  has 
been  waiting  around  the  halls  of  Congress 
since  1962.  And  the  patient-prisoners  also 
wait,  without  trials,  serving  their  medical 
sentences. 


Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Gardea  i 


SPEECH  I 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NEW  J  er.se  r 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T:VES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jen^ey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  S.  3389,  to  authorize 
the  consti-uction  of  the  Hirshhorn  Mu- 
seum, and  make  meaningful  the  great 
gift  of  1,500  pieces  of  sculpture  and  4,000 
paintinprs  and  drawings,  valued  con^eiTa- 
tively  at  $25  million,  being  donated  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Hirshhorn. 

It  will  Implement  and  make  meaning- 
ful the  dedication  to  culture  on  the  part 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  ■anthout 
which  this  great  art  treasiire  might  ver>' 
well  have  gone  to  a  government  other 
than  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  gives 
to  the  United  States,  in  its  Capital  City, 
a  complex  of  cultural  facilities  and  beau- 
tiful park  on  the  Mall  that  will  rival,  If 
not  surpass,  the  great  Paris  complex  of 
the  Louvre,  the  Cai'ousel,  and  the 
Tuilerles. 

When  the  Hirshhorn  Gallery  and 
Sculpture  Garden  Is  built,  the  Mall  area 
will  be  one  of  the  great  art  centers  of 
the  world,  if  not  the  vei-y  greatest.  This 
splendid  collection  will  fully  complement 
the  great  collection  housed  In  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  and  the  equally 
great  collection  of  oriental  art  and 
"Whistlerlana"  in  the  Freer  Gallery. 

On  a  north-south  axis — for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Mall  and  the  proposed 
location  of  this  new  gallery  are  both  co- 
ordinated with  the  plans  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Commission — the  Hirsh- 
horn collection  will  fully  complement  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  to  be 
housed  in  the  old  Patent  Office  Building. 
I  had  something  to  do  with  preserving  the 
Patent  Office  Building  for  these  purposes, 
and  I  fiiid  that  the  creation  of  separate 
facilities  for  the  Hirshhorn  collection 
fully  complements  my  earlier  interest. 

Now  envisage  the  plans  of  the  Park 
Service  for  the  Mall;  underground  park- 
ing; imderground  traffic;  landscaping. 
Add  to  that  the  other  existing  and  fu- 
ture technical  and  natural  history  gal- 
leries of  the  Smithsonian,  together  with 
an  upgraded  medical  museum. 

We  shall  have  a  tremendous  cultural 
complex,  set  in  an  area  of  exquisite 
beauty,  with  unobstructed  views  of  the 
Capitol  to  the  east  and  the  Washington 
Monument  to  the  west. 

I  doubt  if  any  other  world  capital  will 


have  any  similar  complex  which  shall 
be  more  complete,  or  located  in  more 
esthetic  surroimdings. 

This  legislation  stands  on  Its  own 
merely  to  pro\ade  facilities  to  exhibit 
the  Hirshhorn  collection.  This  is  a  great 
collection.  It  did  not  just  come  to  the 
U.S.  Government  because  no  one  else 
wanted  It.  Britain  desired  it.  Israel 
desired  it.  Baltimore  wanted  it.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  wanted  it  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 
wanted  it.  Zurich  wanted  it.  Eacli 
offered  to  provide  a  building  to  hoase  it. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  indeed  fortunate  to  be  able  to  acquire 
this  collection  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Critics  from  all  over  the  world  have 
praised  the  Hirshhorn  collection  for  its 
completeness  and  its  quality. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  that  S.  3389 
has  passed  this  body  unanimously.  It  is 
a  great  step  forward  for  the  overall  cul- 
tural development  of  our  Nation. 


Hon.  Leo  W.  O'Brien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1968 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  good  fiiend, 
Leo  O'Brien,  has  decided  to  leave  the 
House  and  commence  the  rigorous  activi- 
ties of  a  self- Imposed  retirement.  His  14 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  great  body 
have  shown  him  to  be  one  of  those  rare 
Individuals  who  has  constantly  strived 
in  an  altruistic  manner  to  implement 
many  useful  and  constructive  programs. 
Because  this  selfless  attitude  has  been  so 
characteristic  of  Leo's  tenure  in  the 
House,  recognition  has  often  eluded  him.. 
Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  known 
him  long  and  has  always  held  him  In 
high  esteem,  I  can  emphatically  say  that 
the  House  Is  goliig  to  miss  dearly  Leo 
because  his  conscientious  devotion  to  his 
responsibilities  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  Inspiration  to  those  who  have 
benefited  from  his  friendship. 

Leo  O'Brien's  record  of  service  to  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation  illustrates 
that  he  Is  a  man  of  Integrity,  conscience, 
purpose,  courage,  and  ability — charac- 
teristics that  have  made  a  lasting  Im- 
pression on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
House  and  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  many  friends. 

It  Is  my  fond  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Leo  O'Brien's  retirement  will  only  be 
the  beginning  of  another  successful 
chapter  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  has 
given  so  much  of  his  energy  and  com- 
passion to  the  service  of  his  country 
and  humanity.  His  legacy  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and 
Insular  Affairs  can  only  grow  with  the 
years  because  his  work  will  always  be 
viewed  as  a  landmark  in  the  strength- 
ening of  our  great  Nation, 

We  therefore  have  great  reason  to  be 
proud  and  grateful  for  his  contributions 
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to  the  greatness  of  America.  Yet,  we 
know  that  his  dignity  wUl  nevtfr  permit 
him  to  rest  on  his  legislative  and  per- 
sonal acliievements,  for  he  is  too  vigorous 
and  unyielding  In  his  progressivism  and 
fondness  for  mankind  not  to  realize  that 
there  will  always  be  problems  whose  so- 
lutions will  require  the  gentle,  yet  firm 
and  intelligent  guidance  of  Leo  O'Brien. 
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Our  Duty  Is  To  Serve 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  In  the  Eagle- 
Rock  Sentinel,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  con- 
cemmg  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  commentarj'  Is  by  Mr.  Hany  Law- 
son,  publisher  of  the  Eagle-Rock  Sen- 
tinel. He  is  a  very  capable  and  knowl- 
edgeable observer  and  I  believe  his  ob- 
servations will  be  of  Interest  to  the 
Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

Oun  DuTT  Is  To  Serve 
(By  Harry  Lawson) 
The  prrentest  danger  in  the  Vietnam  war 
"is  to  drift  -tt-lthout  a  policy,"  according  to 
a  report  that  has  Just  t>een  compiled  and 
released  for  publication  entitled  "The  United 
Suites  and  the  War  in  Vietnam."  Tliis  report 
represents  the  findings  of  the  Republican 
Conference,  Hotise  of  Representatives  of  the 
present  Congress,  of  which  our  District  Con- 
gressman Gle.nard  P,  Lipscomb,  Is  a  mem- 
ber. The  report  Is  a  revised  and  ujxlated 
version  of  the  Vietnam  report  prepared  by 
the  Conference  committee  a  year  ago  It 
undertakes  a  polnt-by-polnt  review  of  the 
history  of  the  present  Vietnam  conflict  and 
of  the  United  States  involvement  in  that 
struggle. 

To  many  of  our  readers  no  doubt  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  remote,  far  off,  and  constitutes  a 
subject  to  be  avoided  and  discussed.  They 
fall  to  realize  or  comprehend  that  as  to  dis- 
tance it  is  relatively  close  and  is  beginning 
to  effect  the  lives,  not  only  of  the  flower 
of  our  country  we  train  to  fight,  but  the 
deep  sorrow  which  comes  from  untimely 
death  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the 
existence  of  every  American  citizen  The 
committee  in  Uiis  report  very  wisely  points 
out  that  the  urgent  Inunedlate  question  fac- 
ing our  Nation  is  how  to  end  this  war  more 
speedily  and  at  smaller  cost  while  safeguard- 
ing the  independence  and  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Worst  of  all  this  report  finds  that  a  satis- 
factory peace  in  Vietnam  is  not  in  sight- 
that  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Just  recently  revealed  that  some  in  the  Pen- 
tagon believe  that  the  war  will  be  on  for  eight 
years  If  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam  remlln 
at  a  level  of  three  hundred  thousand  troops 
and  could  be  shortened  to  five  years  if  we  put 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops  in 
the  conflict.  This  report  also  tells  us  enemy 
forces,  despite  reports  of  heavy  casualties, 
have  increased  in  South  Vietnam  at  a  rate  of 
one  half  that  of  the  American  buildup.  The 
Defense  Department  estimates  put  enemy 
forces  up  to  282,000.  far  in  excess  of  the 
prediction    Secretary    McNamara    made    in 


March    of    this    year.      South    Vletnamee* 
forces  have  also  been  plagued  by  a  high  rate 
of  desertions  thus  forcing  American  troope 
to  do  their  fighting  instead  of  native  troops. 
In  this  strange  combat  the  United  States  re- 
ceives no  military  help  from  allies  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  troops  from  South  Korea 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines' 
A  five-year  war  in  Vietnam  wotild,  at  the 
present   rate,   involve    the   frightful   cost    of 
1-25.000  American  casualties  to  say  nothing  of 
native  casualties,  the  report  points  out    add- 
ing: -Tills  high  cost  is  dwarfed  by  the  cata- 
strophic losses  which  South  Victnfun  would 
EUffer  in  five  years  of  fighting.    To  the  South 
Vietnamese-  and  other  thrnatened  people  in 
Asia,  this  type  of  limitless  war  may  come  to 
be  an  unattractive  alternative  to  Communist 
domination.     The   Nation   must   give    sober 
thought    to    the    means    of    preventing    the 
spread  of  this  war  and  the  eruption  of  sim- 
ilar wars  in  other  places  in  Asia.    Among  the 
many  specific  questions  that  need  to  be  con- 
sidered include:     How  can  effective  agencies 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  be 
developed;  how  ce  n  the  talents  and  resources 
needed  for  stabll.ty  and  progress  In  Asia  be 
mustered;  where  and  In  what  circumstances 
should  the  United  States  use  military  meas- 
ures to  turn  back  aggression? 

Find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  some  of  these 
questions  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  would  not 
seem  so  terrible. 

This  conference  report  is  up  to  date  and 
well  worth  re.ading.  It  is  not  a  political  doc- 
ument compiled  for  political  advantage 

Instead  it  Is  a  true  picture  of  the  tragic  sit- 
uation our  country  faces  in  Vietnam. 

And  the  best  evidence  otu-  country  seems 
to  be  drifting  in  a  war  without  a  policy. 
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lim  to  everyone  who  has  had  the  privl- 
Itee  of  his  friendship.  Aside  from  that, 
hfe  is  a  deeply  rehgious  man  and  his  con- 
tributions to  our  House  prayer  group 
mve  been  meannipful  and  la.spirationaL 
Ijam  sure  I  am  joined  by  his  host  of 
fiiends  in  wisliing  him  well,  and  an  even 
filler  utilization  of  his  unquestioned 
talents  in  the  public  service. 
! 


Hon.  D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1966 
Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  pro- 
spective retiree  myself,  it  hardly  seems 
fitting  that  I  should  undertake  to  assess 
the  overall  loss  to  this  House  that  will 
be  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  so 
many  valued  Members  at  the  close  of 
this  session. 

We  can,  however,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, voice  our  regret  over  the  end  of 
the  tenure  of  one  of  our  Members  who 
dunng  his  congressional  sertice  has 
earned  for  himself  the  aflfection  and 
esteem  of  our  entire  membership,  regard- 
less of  political  afBliation.  I  refer  to 
our  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, "Billy"  Matthews. 

When  Congressman  Matthews  joined 
us  in  the  83d  Congress,  he  was  given  a 
place  on  our  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  he  immediately  gained  the 
admiration  of  his  committee  associates 
by  his  ceaseless  quest  for  benefits  for  his 
beloved  district.  As  one  who  has  visited 
his  old  district,  I  know  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  still  held  by  his  former  con- 
stituents, and  it  was  only  through  the 
medium  of  congressional  reapportion- 
ment that  he  was  denied  reelection. 

"Billy"  Matthews  Is  a  lovable  In- 
dividual With  a  fund  of  stories  and  a 
flair  for  telling  them  that  has  endeared 


Airline  Fares 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

U.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Pi(st  several  years,  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  growth  of  the  commercial 
aifline  industi-y  and  the  increasing 
piDfitability  of  the  commercial  airline 
system. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  been  anticl- 
P£  ting  a  reduction  in  airline  fares  result- 
in  r  from  increased  load  factors  on  com- 
mirciaJ  aircraft  and  economies  result- 
inif  from  the  conversion  to  jet  aircraft. 

This  spring  I  was  shocked  by  the  ac- 
ticjn  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
authorizing  a  surcharge  for  jet  aircraft 
at  the  same  time  that  extended  con- 
vulsion to  jet  aircraft  was  takliag  place. 
In  view  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
number  in  the  jet  air  fleet,  this  sur- 
ch|i-ge  resulted  in  a  fare  Increase  which 
wak  not  economically  justified. 

One  of  my  shocking  observations  Is 
th(  Instance  of  some  airlines  to  charge 
first -class  fares  on  older  and  nonjet  air- 
craft. United  Airlines,  the  prime  mover 
for  ithe  surcharge  authorized  by  the  CAB 
apiears  unique  In  using  older,  nonjet 
aina-aft  on  first-class  flights  on  which 
competitive  forces  are  low. 

li  seems  to  me  Inconsistent  that  our 
con|merclal  airlines  should  be  permitted 
to  Charge  a  surcharge  for  jet  aircraft 
also  characterize  flights  utilizing  old 

■^t    as    higher    fare    "first-class" 
ts. 

this  matter.  I  have  addressed  the 
ing  letter  to  Charies  S.  Murphy 
Irman     of     the    Civil    Aeronautics 
Boa^d : 

^      1  October  11.  logg. 

Honj  Chari.es  S   MrRPHT. 

Chafman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ^ 

Washington,  DC. 

n  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  recentJv  como 
;  attention  that  United  Airlines  runs 
tensive  fleet  of  aged  aircraft  Including 
IC-6.  and  the  DC-6Bs,  along  with  some 
^.    Of  cotu-se,  this  same  airline  also  has 

a  grett  number  of  flights  on  Its  old  viscount 

fleet.' 

Mott  of  this  aged  equipment  Is  used  by 
profl^hungry  United  Airlines  on  first  class 
r,  i^i;  According  to  my  quick  calculations, 
1 1  fllrtHts  are  first  class  DC-6  flights.  67  fllghta 
it  class  DC-6B  flights,  and  28  flighia 
It  class  C-3  flights,  along  with  106  firet 
'iscount  flights. 

all  IndlcaUons,  It  appears  that 
Airhnes  specializes  in  first  class  air 
particularly  wherever  competltioa 
the  company  to  get  away  with  it. 
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If  a  surcharge  Is  Justified  for  Jet  air 
travel — and  I  don't  think  it  should  be  since 
the  aircraft  operates  more  efficiently  tbaja  the 
otber  types  ol  equipment — can  there  be  any 
Justification  for  first  class  fares  on  older 
types  of  aircraft  which  have  been  In  use  ten 
years  or  more. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Mfmbtr  of  Congres!!. 


A  Report  to  the  People  of  the  Third  Cob- 
fretfional  District  of  Indiana  by  CoB- 
fressmui  John  Brademas  1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    lr*DIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  done  In  previous  years.  I  shall  once 
again  send  a  report  on  the  achievements 
of  this  Congress  to  my  constituents  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana. 

I  Include  this  report  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

A  Report  to  the  Third  District  Pro.m  Your 
conobessman,  john  brademas 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  1966 

Dear  Friend:  As  I  write,  the  89th  Congress 
Is  still  In  session  working  on  important  leg- 
islation but  driving  toward  adjournment 

This  is  a  report  to  the  people  of  the  Third 
District  on  the  record  of  this  "Do-Something 
Congrees",  which  the  Di:nver  Post  called 
"wlttiout  doiubt  the  most  productive  Con- 
gress in  modem  American  history". 
%  Laws  enacted  by  this  Congress  helped  pro- 
vide the  climate  for  the  most  extraordinary 
prosperity  of  any  nation  In  history,  with 
Jobs,  wages  and  business  profits  at  record 
bigtts  and  unemployment  near  record  lows. 

Tlie  "Do-Something"  89th  passed  mile- 
stone legislation  In  the  fields  of  education. 
health  and  medical  care.  Social  Security,  tax 
cuts,  housing  and  urban  development,  vot- 
ing rights,  agriculture,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, auto  safety,  anti-poverty,  immigration. 
veterans'  benefits  and  conservation. 

The  1905-66  Congress  has  sought,  crea- 
tively and  conscientiously,  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  a  growing  America. 

This  report,  during  my  fourth  term — and 
eighth  year — as  your  Representative  in 
Washington,  must  be  brief  and  center  on  my 
primary  duties  as  a  lawmaker.  I  spend  much 
of  my  time,  however,  helping  Third  District 
citizens  find  solutions  to  problems  Involving 
Social  Security,  veterans,  small  business  and 
military  services;  and  working  to  bring  neic 
industry  and  medical  and  education  facili- 
ties to  our  area — in  short,  serving  as  a  link 
between  you  and  your  Federal  government. 

In  1787  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  James 
Madison  tluit  "giving  information  to  the 
people  ...  is  the  most  certain  and  the  most 
legitimate  engine  of  government."  I  agree, 
and  here  la  information  about  what  the  89th 
Congress  has  done  and  what  It  means  to  you. 
Cordially. 

John  Brademas. 
Member  of  Congress, 


The      Do-Something'    89th — The    Creative 

Congress  or    1965-66 — Congress  Provides 

Climate  roR  Unparalleled  Growth 

Indiana  and  the  Third  District  are  sharing 
fully  in  the  moet  remarkable  pro,?perlty  ex- 
perienced by  any  nation  In  history.  By  al- 
most any  me;wi.Lre.  the  U.S.  economy  is  bigger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before  and  the  out- 
look IS  bright  for  continued  economic  growth 
in  1967.  Sound  government  policies  and 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  clim.ite  for  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Some  indicators: 

In  Indiana's  Third  District,  unemploy- 
ment, which  stood  at  112';.  in  January  1961 
is  now  duwn  to  2.5',:  !  Total  employment  in 
the  Third  District  is  142.000  people  out  of  a 
work  force  of  some  146.000. 

A. erage  weekly  wages  in  manufacturing 
industries,  a  guide  to  the  area'.s  economic 
picture,  have  Jumped  drain;rv.lcally  since 
1961:  in  St.  Joseph  County,  up  185';;  La- 
Porte.  16.7':  :  Mar.shall.  19.8';  ;  Suirke.  19  6',  ; 
Elkhart.  18  9  ;  .  Although  con.stimer  prices 
are  up.  incomes  to  buy  consumer  goods  are 
up   at  least  two  times  as  much. 

More  people  are  working  today  in  Indiana, 
over  2  million,  than  ever  before  in  Hoosier 
history. 

Since  1901  unemployment  nationally  ha.s 
dropped  from  7',  to  3  8';. 

Corporate  profits.  aft«r  ta.xes.  h.r.  c  risen 
sh  irply.  doubling  between  early  1961  and 
1966.  ind  will  touil  over  $49  billion  this  year. 

Gross  farm  income,  the  money  farmers 
Kpend  on  a  thousand  Main  Streets,  will  be 
highest   in  history  this  year.  $48.2  billion. 

The  Gross  National  Prcxiuct.  total  value  of 
all  go.xts  and  services  produced  annually,  is 
at  a  record  high  of  nearly  $740  billion,  up 
'33  3';   from  January  1961. 

US,  News  and  World  Report  reported  this 
month  than  "the  immen.se  productive  power 
of  .America"  explains  the  fact  that  "today 
the  cost  of  defense.  Including  war.  repre- 
sents Ip.ss  than  eight  per  cent  o:  over-all 
US,  effort  -so  vast  is  the  strength  of  this 
nation."  Defense  spending  thus  accounts 
for  'a  relatively  small  part  of  the  over-all 
activity  of  the  US.  economy".  Note:  In 
Kore.m  Wi\r.  defen.se  spending  hit  13 '"^  of 
total  US.  output:    m  World  War  II.  42'.'. 

Tiie  Inflow  of  government  revenues  is  so 
strong  that  Federal  officials  expect  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  last  half  of  1966, 

Cleiirly  President  Johnson  and  Congress 
are  commtttrd  to  a  policy  of  high  produc- 
tion, high  wages,  high  profits  and  low  unem- 
ployment. Obviously  ihe  problems  of  pros- 
perity are  to  be  preferred  to  the  problems 
of  recession  and  depression,  as  we  in  north- 
ern Indiana  well   know. 

The  President  and  Cf>ngress  are  therefore 
acting  to  attack  the  problem  of  inflation 
without  Jeopiwdizing  otir  present  prosperity. 
To  curb  inflation  and  encourage  continued 
economic  stability.  Congress  luus  taken  these 
prudent  steps:  temporary  suspension  of  the 
T:  tax  credit  on  outlays  for  machinery  and 
equipment  and  suspension  of  fast  tax  write- 
offs on  industrial  buildings;  restoration  of 
some  excise  taxes;  accelerated  collection  of 
corporate  taxes;  and,  to  reduce  the  squeeze 
on  home-building.  Unrering  of  interest  rates 
on  certificates  of  deposit.  In  addition,  the 
President  has  acted  to  cut  lower-priority 
Federal  expenditures  by  $3  billion  and  has 
urged  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  large 
commercial  banks  to  ease  the  burden  of  tight 
money. 

Congress  took  other  actions  this  year 
aimed  at  maintaining  a  balanced  »nd  grow- 
ing economy: 

Raised  minimum  wage  for  29  6  million 
workers  now  covered  from  $1.25  to  $1.40, 
effective  February  1    1967.  and  to  $1  60  a  year 


Liter,  extt  nded  coverage  to  some  8  million 
more  workers. 

Reduced  certain  excise  taxes  by  $4  6  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Extended  Manpower  Development  &  Train- 
ing Act. 

Extended  voluntary  program  of  acreage 
diversion  and  price  support  for  corn  and 
otiier  feed  grains. 

Increased  borrowing  authority  of  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  stimulate 
home  butlding. 

Raised  limit  of  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loans  by  $125  million  to  $1.5  billion 

Authorized  program  of  cooperation  by 
Fcderal-.'-t.ite-local  governments  with  univer- 
sities and  private  business  to  supply  finditigs 
of  science  and  technology  to  industry. 

SOUTH     bend    comes    BACK     STRONG:     ECONOMY 
'J.  BOOMING 

In  a  fpeech  this  month  in  the  House  of 
Represent.itives,  I  noted  that  2'^  years  had 
p.is.';ed  since  Studebaker  stopped  making  au- 
tomobiles in  South  Bend,  but  that  we  had 
now  recovered  from  that  severe  economic 
setback.  I  noted  that  one  month  before 
Studebaker  closed,  unemployment  in  the 
South  Bend  area  hit  2.1':.  a  record  low. 
while  four  months  later,  over  9';  of  the 
total  labor  force  was  Jobless.  I  then  detailed 
our  successful  efforts  to  brir.g  in  nejc  in- 
dustry and  revitalize  the  local  economy. 
Example:  thirteen  industries  employing  4.000 
persons  now  occupy  the  former  Studebaker 
complex.  Since  locating  In  South  Bend. 
Kaiser-Jeep  alone  has  obtained  military 
truck  contracts  totaling  over  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars.  Since  the  shutdown 
sixty-eight  area  manufacturers  have  either 
set  up  new  plants  or  expanded  existing  fa- 
cilities. South  Bend  area  tSt.  Jo-'icpti  and 
Marsfiall  Counties)  unemployment  a.^  of 
mid-September  1966  and   dropped   to   2.1      ' 

I  told  my  colleagues  in  Congress : 

'We  are  now  enjoying  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented growth  and  prosperity  in  South  Bend, 
neighboring  Mishawaka  and  all  of  St.  Joseph 
County  .  .  .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  other 
communities  In  the  United  States  which 
have  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  majortndustry 
will  benefit  from  studying  the  South  Bend 
story.  It  proves  with  certainty  that  Federal. 
state  and  local  governments  and  community 
le.iders  can  work  efficiently  and  effectively 
together  in  time  of  crisis." 

'Our  booming  economy  has  created  a  short- 
age of  skilled  workers  ...  To  help  relieve  this 
shortage  South  Bend  plans  to  build  an  area 
Ideational  school  at  a  cost  of  $1.6  million. 
This  school,  which  will  train  workers  for 
the  many  firms  In  the  South  Bend  area,  will 
be  constructed  with  the  help  of  funds  from 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  of 
which  I  was  proud  to  be  sponsor  in  the  House 
of   Representatives." 

THE    EDUCATION    CONGRESS 

"Education",  said  President  Kennedy,  "is 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  freedom  and 
progress".  As  holder  of  the  same  seat  John 
F.  Kennedy  held  on  the  House  Education  & 
Labor  Committee  when  he  was  a  Congress- 
man, that  of  ranking  member  of  the  General 
Education  Subcommittee,  I  fully  share  his 
assessment  of  the  place  of  education  in 
America's  future. 

During  1965-66  Congress  passed  several 
laws,  most  of  which  I  helped  write,  that  I 
believe  will  be  of  historic  significance  In 
strengthening  "the  keystone  In  the  arch". 
For  no  Congress  in  American  history  has  ever 
done  more  for  education.  Here  is  only  part 
of  the  record: 

I.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education: 
authorizes  funds  to  Improve  elementary  and 
secondary  education;  over  $1  billion  ear- 
marked for  local  school  districts  with  many 
low  Income  families.     During  1966  Indiana 
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qualified  to  receive  $17.5  million  and  Third 
District  communities  $1.2  million  for  better 
schooling  of  poor  children.  The  rest  of  the 
Act,  not  tied  to  low  income  areas,  provides 
money  for  funds  for  school  library  books, 
supplementary  centers  to  lift  quality  of  edu- 
cation, regional  research  laboratories, 
strengthening  state  education  departments. 
Nearly  every  Third  District  community  Is 
benefiting  from  this  landmark  legislation. 
The  law  makes  careful  provision  for  local  ini- 
tiative in  planning  and  use  of  funds,  and  I 
fought  against  tonendments  proposed  in  the 
House  this  year  which  wotUd  weaken  and 
erode  such  local  control. 

2.  Higher  Education.  Students  and  faculty 
at  Bethel.  Goshen,  Indiana  University  Notre 
Dame,  Purdue  and  St.  Mary's  College  are  al- 
ready benefiting  from  this  legislation  It 
provides  scholarships  for  needy  students  and 
reduced  interest  rate  Insured  loans  lor 
middle  income  college  youngsters.  On  my 
motion  in  subcommittee.  President  Johnson's 
proposal  to  phase  out  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  undergraduate  loans  was  flatly 
and  unanimously  rejected,  and  this  Im- 
portant program  continues. 

The  Act  includes  funds  for  building  college 
classrooms,  libraries  and  laboratories;  grants 
to  help  colleges  and  universities  attack  com- 
munity problems  such  as  housing  poverty 
and  traffic;  aid  to  small,  developlng'colleges- 
and  funds  for  college  library  books  and 
librarian  training.  Congress  also  accepted 
my  Teacher  Fellowship  Program,  which  aims 
at  rai.slng  the  quality  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  providing  24,500 
graduate  fellowships  over  three  years  for 
persons  who  are  now  teaching  schoo"l  or  want 
to  do  so. 

3.  Cold  War  G.I,  Bill,  which  I  sponsored 
provides  educational  and  housing  benefits 
Blinllar  to  World  War  II  G.I.  Bill  to  over  3 
million  cold  war  veterans  with  minimum  of 
180  days  active  duty  since  January  21    1955 

4.  International  Education.  I  served  as 
Chairman  of  a  special  Task  Force  on  Inter- 
national Education  which  wrote  a  bill  au- 
thorizing grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
here  in  the  United  St^Ues  for  international 
stiidies  and  research.  Herman  Wells  Chan- 
cellar  of  Indiana  University  and  a' wide! v 
recognized  authority  on  international  edu- 
cation, w.as  my  chief  advisor  during  our 
hearings.  Witnesses  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, private  foundations,  business  and 
labor  testified  strongly  m  favor  of  the  bill 
Which  the  House  pacsed  194-90  this  summer 
As  I  write,  the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on 
the  International  Education  Act  of  1966  but 
X  hope  for  action  before  adjournment 

5.  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance: authorizes  $755  million  for  3-year  ex. 
tension  of  programs  to  build  medical  and 
dentaa  schools.  This  is  the  law  that  would 
H^.o^'i  t^^^P  ^°  two-thirds  of  the  money  to 
build  the  proposed  new  medical  school  in 
South  Bend;  the  rest  would  be  voted  by  the 
state  legislature. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY   CX5NCRESS 

America  at  Its  best  Is  an  open  society,  "the 
land  of  opportunltly",  we  Americans  are 
proud  of  saying.  Yet  for  some  among  us 
America  is  not  so  open  ...  and  the  oppor- 
tunities not  so  great. 

The  89th  Congress  acted  In  several  ways  to 
open  doors  of  opportunity  to  Americans  for 
Whom  those  doors  have  too  long  been  closed 
and  the  promise  of  America  unfulfilled- 

1.  Controversial  and  difficult,  the  War  on 
Poverty  Is  nonetheless  being  waged  and 
slowly  being  won.  Over  30  million  Amer- 
icans still  live  under  the  poverty  line,  not 
sharing  in  the  nation's  affluence.  More  than 
8  million  American  poor  have  been  served 
by  one  or  another  of  the  agencies  engaged 
in  Uie  war  on  poverty.  «■  b  " 

In  St.  Joseph  County,  first-class  local 
leadership  has  resulted  in  participation  in  a 
wide  variety  of  projects  financed  by  the  Office 
of    Economic    Opportunity:    a    Community 


Action  Program.  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps 
(STEP),  Head  Start,  Small  Business  Devel- 
opment Center,  a  migrant  workers  center 
Legal  Services  program  supported  by  the 
Notre  Dame  Law  School  and  the  County  Bar 
Association,  Upward  Bound  for  pre-colloge 
tutoring  for  youngsters  from  poor  families 
and  a  major  research  study  at  Notre  Dame! 
Speaking  in  South  Bend  this  year,  Sargent 
Shriver.  director  of  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram, spoke  of  "the  big  switch"  on  the  part 
of  governors  and  mayors  across  the  cotuury 
from  hostility  to  strong  support  for  the  effort 
to  eradicate  this  ancient  enemy  of  mankind 
from  America's  midst. 

2.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  aimed 
at  ending  discrimination  at  the  ballot  box 
The  law,  already  tested  and  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  bars  literacy  and  other  tests 
tised  to  deny  Negroes  the  right  to  vote,  and 
authorizes  officials  to  register  eligible  voters 
where  state  officials  do  not  apply  the  law 

The  drive  of  American  Negroes  for  Justice 
in  the  face  of  centuries  of  discrimination 
received  some  setbacks  this  year— for  a  com- 
bination of  reasons.  My  own  view  is  that 
there  can  be  no  place  for  violence  in  this 
struggle  for  a  ju.H  cause.  As  President  John- 
son told  the  Bishops  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  last  month,  "If  a  cry 
for  freedom  becomes  the  sound  of  a  brick 
crashing  through  a  window,  the  sound  of 
the  mob,  the  sound  of  violence  ...  all  tlie 
best  work  will  be  undone." 

Those  who  believe  that  Americiuis  of  every 
race,  religion,  and  national  origin  should  be 
free  to  exercise  their  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, as  I  do,  have  a  responsibility  to  say  this. 
There  can  be  no  place  in  American  life  for 
those  who  preach  violence,  whether  white  or 
black.  North  or  South. 

'What  we  must  do  now  is  work  still  harder 
for  better  schools,  better  health,  housing  and 
Job  opportunities  for  all  Americans  For 
let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  'Hiere  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go  before  the  American  Negro 
participates  fully  In  American  life. 

3.  Immigration.  Congress  abolished  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  which  dls- 
crimmated  against  Italians.  Poles,  Greeks 
and  other  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans' 
Priority  now  goes  to  ImmigrantB  with  special 
skills  or  training  or  close  relatives  In  the  U.S. 

THE    health    CONGRESS 

Tlie  89th  Congress  passed  so  many  im- 
portant health  measures  that  it  can  accu- 
rately be  called  "The  Health  Congress  " 
Here  are  some  of  the  major  new  laws : 

Medicare  and  Social  Security:  establishes 
a  basic  hospital  insurance  program,  for  per- 
sons 65  and  over;  a  supplementary  voluntary 
health  program  to  cover  doctor  bills  and  cer- 
tain medical  expenses;  a  7%  increase  in 
Social  Security  benefits;  and  increases  bene- 
fits for  the  Indigent  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, and  for  needy  children. 

Child  Nutrition:  Congress  turned  down 
President  Johnson's  recommendation  to  cut 
back  on  school  nuik  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  extended  both,  adding  a  new  pilot 
breakfast  program  for  needy  school  chil- 
dren. 

Regional  Medical  Centers:  launches  a 
3-year  program  to  develop  multi-purpose 
regional  health  centers  to  research  causes  of 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke  and  other  dis- 
eases. 

Drug    Control:    expands    Federal    control 

over  Illegal   use  and  distribution   of  certain 

depressant    and   stimtilant    drugs,    such    as 

goof  balls". 

Cigarette    Labeling:    requires    that    every 

package  of  cigarettes  carry  a  statement  that 

Cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous  to  your 

health",  and  fixes  penalties  for  violation 

Congress  also  authorized  funds  for  building 
Medical  Libraries,  improving  Community 
Health  Services,  such  as  vaccination  of  chil- 
dren and  health  aids  for  migrant  workers 
and  expanded  help  to  states  for  VocaOonai 
Rehabilitation  programs.    In  addition,  Con- 
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giiAss  provided  for  initial  staffing  of  commu- 
ni^  MentiU  Health  Centers  and  training  of 
teiicb^rs  of  mentally  retarded  and  handi- 
caiped  children. 

jNoTE— To  meet  population  changes.  1966 
Indiana  General  Assemblv  set  new  Congres- 
siotial  District  boundaries.  Starke  County 
nop  replaces  Elkhart  County  as  part  of 
Tliprd  District.)  J  f         »^ 

THE   CONSERVATION    CONGRESS 

^    Tk  is  also  fitting  to  describe  the  89th  as 
T  le   Conservation   Congress",    for   Congress 
tock  several  steps  to  protect  America's  nat- 
ur.'i   resources   for  future   generations. 

fifighuay  Bcautificatwn:  authorizes  funds 
for  the  landscaping  and  beautificatlon  of 
interstate  and  primar*  Aiighwavs;  provides 
for  control  of  billboards'^ and  Junkyards-  and 


iir.j loses  penalties  upon  states  that  refuse  to 

coaperate. 

V'ater  Pollution:  strengthens  Federal  en- 

foriement   authority    to   clean    up   polluted 

stnBms   and   Increases   aid    for   c'omm unity 

sewage  plants. 

nircrs  and  Harbors:  provides  for  river  har- 
bor flood  control  and  beach  erosion  'proj- 
etts>  including  funds  for  continuing  the  sur- 
vey of  the  St  Joseph  River  Basin  Congress 
alsc  approved  $450,000  for  rehabilitating  the 
Mic  iigan  City  harbor.  Funds  were  also  pro- 
vide fl  to  make  Michigan  Citvs  Trail  Cre<>k 
navigable. 

IN   FOREIGN   AND   DEFENSE  POLICY:    A 
RESPONSIBLE    CONGRESS 

Ciiigress  passed  a  number  of  measures 
vita  to  our  national  security  and  the  effort 
to  Ijrulld  a  worid  of  peace  with  freedom- 
several  defense  appropriations  bills,  which 
included  funds  to  meet  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam;  the  smallest  foreign  aid  bill  in 
man*  years;  and  bills  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  Arms  Control  Agency 
Alhabice  for  Progress  and  the  United  Na- 
tioni 

Cotogress  also  voted  funds  for  emergency 
food  aid  to  drought-stricken  India  and  to 
cont  nue  the  Food  for  Peace  program  to  sup- 
ply lurplus  U.S.  farm  products  to  needy 
peop  t  of  the  world. 

THt     CONGRESS     FOR     A     GROWING     AMERICA 

An  Erica  Is  a  growing  nation.  From  a 
chief  J-  rural  country  of  less  than  36  million 
people  a  century  ago.  we  are  now  a  largely 
urban  nation  nearing  the  200  million  mark 
Less  »ian  20  years  from  now  our  population 
Will  rieach  250  million,  some  80  per  cent  of 
whon:  will  live  In  metropolitan  areas 

The  89th  Congress  acted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  g  lowing  America: 

Estiibllshed  at  Cabinet  level  two  new  de- 
partn'ents.  Transportation  and  Housing 
and  l»-ban  Development,  to  administer  Fed- 
eral psDgrams  In  these  areas. 

Omilbus  Housing:  expanded  current  ur- 
ban rjnewal  and  college  and  rural  housing 
prograkns;  added  rehabilitation  grants  and 
publicj  housing  for  the  handicapped  pro- 
vided >ielp  to  low  income  families  In  paj-lng 
rent  fir  decent  housing.  Citizens  In  every 
Third  pistrict  town  and  cltv  are  now  bene- 
fiting from  these  programs. 

Urbii  Mass  Transportation:  provided  $150 
nulUoii  annually  for  2  years  for  assistance 
to  putBlc  and  private  companies  in  improv- 
ing mkss  transit  systems;  also  authorized 
tralnlri  fellowship  and  research  in  urban 
transp^tation  problems. 

SaUiit  Water  Conversion:  enlarged  and 
extend*!  for  6  years  an  expanded  program 
to  solv)|  criUcal  water  shortages  by  investi- 
gating Methods  of  converting  sea  and  brack- 
ish watfcr  Into  fresh  water. 

Trafli  Safety:  Congress  passed  legislation 
to  establish  mandatory  standards  for  tires 
and  neter  and  used  cars;  provided  funds  to 
conduct  programs   of  safety  research. 

Highway  Safety:  authorized  funds  for  a 
3-year  klghway  safety  program,  with  each 
state  rdgulred  to  establish  a  highway  safety 
prograni  by  December  31,  1967,  in  order  to 
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receive  Its  full  allocation  of  Federal  aid 
highway  funds.  Indiana  already  has  an  ex- 
cellent safety  program;  the  new  funds  will 
make  It  better. 


Contempt  Citation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
voted  today  against  the  contempt  of 
Congress  citation  against  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Stamler,  Just  as  I  voted  against  the  simi- 
lar citations  considered  yesterday 
against  Mrs.  Yolanda  Hall,  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ton Cohen.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the 
way  that  a  distinguished  newspaper  pub- 
lished In  my  congressional  district,  the 
Ann  Arbor  News,  concluded  Its  editorial 
of  March  3,  1966.  on  these  cases: 

In  the  Stamler  case,  the  names  of  all  sub- 
poenaed witnesses  were  released  to  and  pub- 
lished In  Chicago  newspapers  well  In  advance 
of  the  hearings,  in  violation  of  HCUA's  own 
rules.  The  committee's  famous  badgering 
tactics  were  employed  at  the  hearings  and 
the  queries  put  to  Stamler  were  "loaded" 
and  repetitious.  As  in  many  cases  before 
StanUer's,  the  committee  allowed  unveri- 
fied charges  to  be  made  public  and  per- 
mitted hearsay  testimony  to  stand  as  "evi- 
dence." 

•  •  •  «  * 

Since  1950,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  acquiesced  to  HCUA's  requests  and  voted 
contempt  citations  in  130  cases:  yet  only 
nine  of  these  resulted  in  Qnal  convictions. 
The  case  of  Stamler  and  associates  is  one 
that  is  properly  a  matter  of  Judicial  deter- 
mination and  rather  than  routinely  citing 
these  persons  for  contempt,  the  House  ought 
to  await  a  decision  by  the  courts. 

Fair  play,  if  not  law.  demands  that  por- 
BODs  accused  have  a  fair  chance  to  reply  to 
their  acctisers.  HUCA's  disregard  of  citizens' 
rights  to  privacy  and  their  own  reputations 
asserts  Itself  once  again — the  committee's 
method  of  using  its  power  to  build  a  case 
based  on  only  one  side  of  a  story.  There 
Is  no  excuse  for  this  committee's  habit  of 
Ignoring  the  basic  constitutional  rights  of 
tboae  persons  called  before  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  referred  to  in 
the  Ann  Arbor  News  editorial  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  currently  are  the  sub- 
ject of  legal  action  now  pending  before 
the  UJS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit.  This  action,  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Stamler,  Mrs.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Cohen,  ought 
to  be  settled  by  the  court  before  these 
contempt  citations  are  considered  by  this 
body. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  history  Is  any 
gxilde,  the  moment  this  vote  is  reported 
I  can  assume  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee  once  again 
will  crank  up  Its  mimeograph  machines 
and  spew  out  another  diatribe  against 
those  of  us  who  vote  against  these  cita- 
tions, at  least  against  those  of  us  who  are 
not  of  their  party.  Their  campaign  com- 
mittee will,  as  before,  I  presume,  drag  out 
the  tired,  old  charge  that  "those  who 
vote  against  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities — though  they  may 
themselves  be  loyal  Americans — are  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communists." 


Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
there  is  serious  doubt.  In  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  Americans,  as  to  just  who 
it  is  who  does  give  "aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Communists":  is  it  tliose  who  would 
allow  American  citizens  to  be  slandered 
and  defamed,  without  benefit  of  legal 
protection?  Or  perhaps  is  it  those  of  us 
who  seek  to  require  that  the  protections 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
be  always  available  to  our  citizens?  Even 
to  citizens  with  whom  we.  as  individuals, 
may  di.^acree.  and  stronsly?  I  ask  my 
con.^tituents  to  consider  this  question  as 
they  come  to  the  polls  on  November  8 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  SiJeaker.  I  ask  uiuirnmous  consent 
to  reprint  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
five  illuminating  editorials  on  the.se  con- 
tempt citations,  the  one  referred  to 
earlier  from  the  Ann  Ai'bor  News;  two 
from  the  Washinmon  Post:  one  from  the 
New  York  Times:  and  finally,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Detroit 
News  on  March  11.  1965  entitled  "Dirty 
GOP  Politics  "  condemning  the  tactic  of 
deliberately  smearing  those  with  whom 
one  docs  not  agree. 

The  editorials  follow: 

'  r^oni  the  .\nn  Arbor  News,  Mar  3    1966 1 

Fp.om    Ovr    Poi.vt    of    View:    Should    Wait 

for  covrt 

Dr.  Jereniifih  Stamler,  a  rer.ownpcl  heart 
speclaUoC  and  director  of  the  Heart  Disease 
Control  Program  of  the  Ciucago  Boird  of 
Health,  was  asked  last  \Uy  to  testify  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, He  refused,  not  by  taking  recourse 
In  the  FifUi  Amenclnient  but  by  challenging 
the  constitutional  issue  Involved,  .ind  as  a 
test  of  the  legality  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
which  established  this  committee, 

Stamler  and  two  of  his  professional  asso- 
ciates accordingly  were  cited  for  contempt 
and  the  House  of  Repre.'sentatives  must  de- 
cide, as  the  Washington  Post  puts  it, 
"whether  contempt  for  its  Un-;\meric.in  Ac- 
tivities Committee  necessarily  constitutes 
contempt  of  Congre.s,=  ."  Dr,  Stamler  was 
charged  with  having  had  some  connection 
With  Communist  activity  In  Chicago,  al- 
tliough  the  ciiarees  were  left  unsubstan- 
tiatetl  and  Stamler  was  given  no  opportunity 
through  his  attorney  t<i  que.stion  witnesses 
who  had  testified  against  liim. 

More  than  100  distinguished  law  profes- 
sors, including  this  University's  Profj.  Harris. 
Cramton.  Conard.  Weilman.  Kennedy  and 
Kixmisar,  have  Joined  to  protest  the  con- 
tempt of  Congress  citations  recommended 
by  the  committe  against  Dr.  Stamler.  The 
medical  profession  also  has  rallied  behind 
Stamler  and  supporters  Include  Dr.  Paul 
Dudley  White  of  Boston.  Dr,  Sidnsy  Cobb 
of  the  U-M's  Survey  Research  Center  and  Dr. 
Ivan  Duff  of  the  University's  Sciiool  of 
Medicine. 

In  the  St.amler  case,  the  names  of  ail  sub- 
poenaed witnes.5es  were  released  to  and  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  newspapers  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearings,  in  violation  of  HUAC's 
own  rules.  The  committee's  famous  badger- 
ing tactics  were  employed  at  the  hearings 
and  the  queries  put  to  Stamler  were  "loaded" 
and  repetitious.  As  in  many  cases  before 
Stamler's.  the  committee  allowed  unverified 
charges  to  be  made  public  and  permitted 
hearsay  testimony  to  stand  as   'evidence." 

Since  1950,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  acquiesced  to  HUAC's  requests  and  voted 
contempt  citations  in  130  cases;  yet  only 
nine  of  these  resulted  in  final  convictions. 
The  case  of  Stamler  and  associates  is  one 
that  is  properly  a  matter  of  Judicial  deter- 
mination and  rather  than  routine. y  citing 
these  persons  for  contempt,  the  House  ought 
to  await  a  decision  by  the  courts. 

Fair  play,   if  not  law.  demands  that   per- 


sons accused  have  a  fair  chance  to  reply  to 
their  accusers.  HUAC's  disregard  to  citizens 
rights  to  privacy  and  their  own  reputations 
asserts  Itself  once  again — the  committee's 
method  of  using  its  power  to  build  a  case 
based  on  only  one  side  of  a  story.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  this  committee's  habit  of 
Ignoring  the  basic  constitutional  rights  of 
those  persons  called  before  it. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  18.  1966] 
Contempt  for  Due  Process 

The  House  Conunittee  on  Un-American 
Activities  will  ask  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives today  to  endorse  another  one  of  its  bad 
checks,  it  is  seeking  contempt  citations 
against  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler,  a  renowned 
heart  specialist  who  is  director  of  the  Heart 
Disease  Control  Program  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health,  and  two  of  his  professional 
associates,  who  declined,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  on  the  advice  of  distinguished 
counsel,  to  answer  questions  pxit  to  lliem  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  by  HUAC  in  the  course 
of  one  of  its  scattershot  inquiries  into  "j^ub- 
versive"  activities. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  tlie 
House  should  not  indulge  HUAC  In  its  petty 
and  pointless  persecution  of  the  witnesses  it 
summons.  In  the  first  place,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  courts  almost  invariably  re- 
ject these  citations.  In  all  save  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  the  cases  brought  to  final  adjudi- 
cation, the  Committee  has  been  found  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  lawfvil 
authority.  Just  a  fortnight  ago.  as  one  of 
his  last  acts  as  Attorney  General,  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  ordered  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  abandon  contempt-of-Congress 
prosecutions  against  three  peace  activists. 
Dagmar  Wilson,  Donna  Allen  and  Russell 
Nixon.  The  Court  of  Appeals  had  already 
overturned  their  District  Court  conviction. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Committee  de- 
mand is,  at  best,  frivolous.  Its  questions 
had  no  relevance  to  any  legitimate  legisla- 
tive purpose  when  they  were  asked  18  months 
ago.  A  Committee  request  for  these  citations 
was  put  on  the  House  calendar  in  January 
and  again  in  February  of  this  year — and 
then  dropped  both  times.  There  is  certainly 
no  need  for  it  now. 

Third,  and  most  Important,  the  recalci- 
trant witnesses  took  tlie  issue  to  court  be- 
fore they  ever  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee. Their  case,  already  briefed  and  argued, 
is  now  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  7th  Circuit.  It  challenges  the  Commit- 
tee's constitutionality  and  seeks  an  injunc- 
tion against  enforcement  of  its  edicts.  This 
is  a  wholly  proper  forum  in  which  to  have 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Committee's  commands 
determined.  The  House  of  Representatives 
plainly  ought  to  await  this  Jtidicial  determi- 
nation. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  9  1966) 
Loyalty  to  What? 

The  House  of  Representatives  once  again 
must  decide  whether  contempt  for  its  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  necessarily 
constitutes  contempt  of  Congress.  We  think 
that  it  does  not. 

The  current  contempt  citations  raise  a 
special  problem.  They  involve  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Stamler,  a  renowned  heart  specialist  who  is 
director  of  the  Heart  Disease  Control  Pro- 
gram of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  and  two 
of  his  professional  associates.  They  declined, 
on  advice  of  counsel  and  on  asserted  grounds 
Of  principle,  to  answer  some  abusive  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  the  Committee.  They 
also  filed  an  action  In  a  Federal  District 
Court — dismissed  there  but  now  pending  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit — challenging  the  Committee's  con- 
stitutionality and  seeking  an  injunction 
against  enforcement  of  its  authority. 

Deferring  all  Judgment  on  the  motives  and 
merits  of  this  action,  we  think  the  House  of 
Representatives  ought  to  await  a  decision 
by  the  Cotirt  of  A^eals — and  by  the  Su- 
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preme  Court,  too,  if  it  should  come  to  that 

before  citing  these  persons  for  contempt. 
For  the  questions  they  raise  are  important 
and  cry  out  for  Judicial  determination. 
Moreover,  this  kind  of  civil  action  is  a  far 
better  way  to  find  out  If  a  witness  is  obliged 
to  answer  committee  questions  than  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  putting  him  in  jeopardy  of 
a  prison  sentence. 

Years  ago,  Kenneth  Keating,  when  he  was 
m  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  have  required  the  House 
to  go  to  a  Federal  Court  for  an  enforcement 
order  in  the  case  of  recalcitrant  witnesses; 
this  would  have  given  the  witnesses  an  im- 
partial Judicial  decision  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  committee's  questions  and  a  chance  to 
answer  In  the  light  of  this  knowledge.  A 
witness  refusing  to  answer  after  being  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  a  court  would,  of  course, 
be  In  contempt  of  court  and  punishable  ac- 
cordingly. This  is  at  once  more  sensible  and 
more  civilized  than  a  contempt  citation  by 
Congressmen  blindly  supporting  one  of  their 
own  committees. 

In  the  Stamler  case.  HUAC  violated  its 
own  rules  by  releasing  the  names  of  sub- 
poenaed persons  in  advance  of  the  hearings 
and  causing  grave  injury  to  their  reputa- 
tions. It  asked  questions  redundantly,  al- 
though it  was  clear  that  the  witnesses  did 
not  Intend  to  respond,  in  an  obvious  elfort 
to  pillory  them.  And  it  refused  their  re- 
quest to  testify  in  executive  session.  These 
circumstances  and  tactics  have  led  more 
than  100  eminent  law  school  professors  to 
Join  in  a  letter  to  all  members  of  the  House 
urging  them  to  reject  the  contempt  citations. 

Congressmen  owe  a  measure  of  loyalty,  of 
course,  to  the  committees  they  have  estab- 
lished. But  they  owe  loyalty  also  to  the  good 
name  and  the  high  traditions  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  For  the  sake  of  loyalty 
to  the  Uu-American  Activities  Committee 
they  have  voted  contempt  citations  in  more 
than  130  cases  since  1950;  and  only  nine  of 
these  have  resulted  in  final  convictions.  And 
they  have  allowed  this  Committee,  exercis- 
ing the  majestic  Investigating  power  of  Con- 
gress, to  browbeat,  torment  and  intimidate 
witnesses  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber  wliich  was  abolished 
in  1641.  Now  would  be  a  good  time  to  call 
a  halt  to  this  tyranny. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8.  1966] 
Where  Does  the  Contempt  Lie? 
The  House  of  Representatives  votes  to- 
morrow on  a  resolution  to  cite  three  Chicago 
residents  for  contempt  of  Congress  for  their 
refusal  to  testify  before  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

The  committee  wishes  to  cite  Dr.  Jeremiah 
R.  Stamler,  who  has  won  awards  for  his  re- 
search as  head  of  the  Heart  Disease  Control 
Program  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health 
and  two  of  his  associates.  They  were  sub- 
poenaed to  appear  before  the  committee  last 
May  25  as  part  of  a  series  of  hearings  on 
Communism  In  the  Chicago  area "  The 
United  States  District  Court  refused  to  en- 
Join  enforcement  of  the  subpoena,  but  an 
appeal  is  now  pending.  More  than  100  law 
professors  have  signed  a  letter  stating  their 
opinion  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  the  Supreme  Court  may  uphold  Dr 
Stamler  and  his  associates. 

A  contempt  citation  at  this  time  would  in 
no  way  clarify  the  Important  constitutional 
Issues  nor  would  It  provide  Information  for 
a  committee  of  the  House.  A  contempt 
citation  la  a  serious  action.  Like  a  grand 
Jury  indictment.  It  is  not  definitive,  but  It 
begins  a  process  of  Judicial  action  that  can 
lead  to  fine  or  imprisonment  and.  at  the  very 
least,  it  damages  one's  personal  reputation 
When  It  cites  for  contempt,  the  House  is 
exercising  one  of  its  gravest  powers  against  a 
private  citizen.  o  ■» 


In  the  past  fifteen  years  the  Un-American 
Actlvitlee  Committee  hiis  asked  the  House  to 
cite  129  individuals  for  contempt  and  the 
House — routinely,  mechanically.  Irresponsi- 
bly—has acceded  to  every  request.  Yet  only 
nine  of  these  citations  resulted  in  final 
convictions. 

Last  week's  action  against  seven  leaders  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  typical  Members  of 
the  House  freely  admitted  that  they  had 
had  no  opportunity  "to  study  all  these  cita- 
tions, the  statements  of  fact,  or  the  heiu-iiigs 
from  which  these  citations  have  come."  as 
one  Representative  expressed  it.  Yet  the 
members  shouted,  down  a  sensible  proposal 
to  refer  the  cases  to  a  select  committee  for 
review  and  voted  Instead  to  send  them  on 
their  way  to  the  Justice  Department. 

There  is  neither  necessity  nor  sound  his- 
torical precedent  for  such  conduct.  The 
House  runs  tlie  danger  of  bringing  Itself  and 
its  own  procedures  into  contempt.  That  is 
a  far  deeper  wound  on  the  body  of  free  gov- 
ernment than  any  recalcitrant  witness  could 
Inflict. 
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(From    the    Detroit    News,    Thursday     Mar 

11,  1965[ 

DntTY  GOP  Politics 

It    is    one  thing  to  differ  with  a  political 

opponent's  vote,    it  is  quite  another  thing  to 

question  his  loyalty  and  patriotism  because 

of  his  vote.     Unfortunately,  the  Republican 

Congressional  Campaign  Committee  does  not 

always  make  this  distinction. 

After  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
359-29  in  favor  of  a  $370,000  budget  for  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  the  GOP 
organization  issued  a  press  release  attacking 
the  Democrats  who  voted  against  the  motion. 
The  contention  was  that  the  negative  vote 
lined  them  up  "vrtth  every  subversive  orga- 
nization in  the  cotmtry  which  Is  trying  to 
abolish  the  committee." 

Admittedly,  some  subversive  organizations 
are  opposed  bo  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  But  so  are  some  completely 
patriotic  civil  liberties  organizations.  And 
one  liberal  Republican.  Rep.  John  Lindsay  of 
New  York,  voted  against  the  motion  along 
with  28  Democrats. 

The  Republican  committee  is  using  the 
old  McCarthyite  technique  of  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation. It  also  is  trying  to  revive  the  moth- 
eaten  charge  that  the  Democrats  are  soft  on 
communism.  In  doing  so  the  Republicans 
are  not  only  guilty  of  dirty  politics,  they 
also  are  smearing  their  own  man,  Lindsat 
with  the  same  tar. 

■The  episode  helps  to  explain  why  the  Re- 
Ho^i^''"^  '"^i-e  still  a  small  minority  in  the 


Foreign  Country  Subsidies  Imperil  U.S. 
Yarn  Output 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or  NORTH  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  October  18,  1966 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
domestic  textile  Industry  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  during  the  past  several 
years  through  excessive  textile  imports 
As  I  represent  the  largest  textile  manu- 
facturing district  In  the  Nation.  I  have 
been  particularly  concerned  over  the 
problems  of  the  American  textile  Indus- 
try. In  that  connection,  I  was  interested 
to  note  recently  that  a  number  of  coun- 
tnes  are  now  subsidizing  their  textile  in- 


du.ftries  in  order  to  sell  their  textile  prod- 
ucM  on  the  American  market  at  a  cost 
\es$  than  that  of  our  dompstic  mills. 

16  Southern  Textile  News  published 
hariotte,  N.C.,  had  a  very  interesting 
infoimative  article  on   October   17 
fed  "Forcisn-CountiT  Subsidies  Im- 
'  U.S.  Yarn  Output."    The  article  de- 
les  some  of  the  dangers  facing  the 
estic  textile  industry  through  sub- 
bed textile  competition  from  abroad. 
I  request  that  the  article  be  inserted  in 
the)  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

FoRJtlG.N-CorNTRT       SUBSIDIES       IMPERIL       U.S. 

Yarn  Oltput 
(By  Dennis  Washburn) 
ARLOTTE — We   heard    a    rumor   recently 
some  of  the  under-developed  countries 
h  play  patty-cake  with  our  state  depart- 
t  are  paying  a  subsidy  to  spinners  who 
exptrt  their  yarn  Into  the  United  States. 
I«  didn't  disturb  us  too  much.     After  all. 
are  a  few  thousand  yards  of  yam  more 
:ss.     You   know.  "Noblesse  Oblige,"  and 
Ihat.     We're  glad  to  help  them  out. 
t  we  kept  the  rumor  in  the  back  of  our 
And  made  a  routine  inquiry  through 
us  news  sources.     Results  of  the  Inquiry 
k  our  back  teeth  loose. 

we  checked  out  the  Import  listings 

found  that  the  three  largest  exporters  of 

to   the   U.S.   are  Portugal,   Brazil    and 

CO. 

1961  Mexico  shipped  1.9  million  sq.  yards 
larn  to  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department 
ates  for  the  year  1966  Indicate  that  that 
•e  will  increase  to  70.8  million  sq.  yards. 
:fty  3.726 '"o  Increase  In  five  years.  We 
ed  there  had  to  be  some  resaon  for 
th  like  that. 
^  we  asked  Commerce  Department  If  the 
McAcan  government  Ic  giving  a  subsidy  to 
yarj  spinners  for  exporting  yarn  to  the  U.S. 
"ipey  replied  by  furnishing  us  with  an 
Ovdteeas  Business  Report,  Foreign  Trade 
Regulations  of  Mexico,  dated  December  1964, 
andjreferred  us  to  page  6  of  the  report. 

Itj  said,  "The  Mexican  Government  has  es- 
tabBshed  export  subsidies  and  funds  for  the 
pro*iotlon  of  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 
Exporters  of  manufactured  goods  may  apply 
for  kubsldles  in  the  form  of  refunds  of  in- 
con*.  mercantile  and  Import  taxes." 

C|mmerce  Department  further  advised  us 
thaf  the  only  way  the  United  States  can  de- 
teri^ne  If  the  Mexican  Government  applies 
sub  idles  to  yam  Is  for  the  exporter  to 
actvBlly  .apply  to  the  Mexican  Government 
for  |his  subsidy. 

Si  dee  we  are  not  a  Mexican  firm,  and  since 
we  c  b  not  export  yarn  to  the  U.S.  that  sort  of 
left  IIS  out  in  the  cold— but  we  still  have  the 
feeioig  that  something's  rotten,  and  its  a 
lot  aoser  than  Denmark. 

TlUs  particular  Overseas  Business  Reports 
did  lave  several  other  little  interesting  tid- 
bits Df  Information,  though.  One  was  the 
fact  Ithat  the  United  States  does  not  (at 
le.ist  In  1964)  have  a  bilateral  trade  agree- 
men  i  with  Mexico— and  thus  oiu-  exports 
ther.!  receive  no  tariff  preferences  in  that 
marlpt. 

Arpther  was.  "Mexico  is  not  (at  least  In 
1964  (  a  member  of  the  General  Agreement  of 
Tarl^s  and  Trade  (GATT).  but  In  recent 
months  has  shown  some  Interest  in  this 
orga:l2ation." 

Th»  document  didn't  make  clear  whether 
this  fciterest  was  in  Joining  the  organization 
or  St  lying  out  of  It. 

W^  also  learned  that  apparently  It  is  much 
mora  difficult  for  us  to  sell  goods  In  Mexico 
than  It  is  for  them  to  sell  goods  here.  To 
brlnt !  American  goods  Into  our  southern 
neigl  bor,  a  Mexican  Importer  must  first  ob- 
tain I  permit  from  a  government  committee. 
Thesjcommlttees  determine  whether  articles 
or  CO  mmodltles  are  "essential,"  and  whether 
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•atlsfactory  local  substitutes  are  available  to 
replace  the  Imported  Items. 

Another  Interesting  p>olnt  was  that  duty 
rates  are  high  both  on  luxury  Items  and  on 
products  competing  with  national  Industries. 
This  makes  m&  wonder — especially  when  we 
think  of  the  letters  some  of  our  knitter 
friends  have  received  from  Mexico  offering 
Mexican  yarn  10  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than 
our  own  spinning  mills. 

Brazil,  also  one  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors, exported  1.5  million  sq.  yards  of  yarn 
to  the  U.S.  In  1961.  Commerce  Department 
estimates  Indicate  that  the  figure  will  ai>- 
proxlmate  76.8  million  sq.  yards  In  1966. 
A  5.120%  Increase.    Unbelievable  huh? 

In  the  October  10  Issue  of  International 
Commerce,  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  we  found  a  story  headed 
Brazilian  Agency  To  Set  Trade  Policy.  It 
was  about  a  law  designed  to  stimulate 
exports. 

One  paragraph  In  the  story  read.  "Except 
for  export  taxes  which  have  been  specifically 
legislated,  the  law  will  stimulate  e.^ports  by 
abolishing  all  other  taxes,  quotas,  fees  and 
withholdings  that  bear  upon  any  kind  of 
goods  Intended  for  export.  Goods  Intended 
for  export  which  are  at  ports  waiting  to  be 
•Itlpped  are  exempted  from  warehousing 
charges  for  a  period  of  up  to  15  days." 

If  you  read  this  paragraph  the  way  we  do. 
It  might  lead  you  to  believe  that  Brazil  is 
also  giving  an  export  subsidy  of  sorts. 

All  this  points  to  an  unusual  situation,  to 
say  the  least.  What  we  have  are  two  under- 
deyeloped  countries  whose  yarn  spinning 
capabilities  have  Increased  to  fantastic  pro- 
portions with  these  increases  being  force- 
fed  Into  our  own  economy. 

And  we  don't  think  our  economy  Is 
equipped  to  handle  It.  What  happens  next 
year  when  their  yam  exports  Increase  an- 
other two  or  three  thousand  per  cent? 
Should  we  Just  go  ahead  and  close  our  spin- 
ning mills  down  this  year? 

And  It's  not  Just  the  textile  Interests  which 
irlU  mffer  because  of  the  critical  Increases  in 
yam  imports.  Cotton  producers  will  also 
have  a  thinner  wallet.  Mexico  and  Brazil. 
you  know,  don't  offer  too  much  of  a  nxarket 
for  American  cotton. 

There  are  some  who  would  say  that  the 
Increases  in  yam  Imports  were  necessitated 
by  escalation  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam:  that 
our  own  spinners  couldn't  or  wouldn't  fill 
the  need  for  yarn  to  make  military  uniforms. 

But,  we  ask,  "How  much  of  this  Imported 
yam  during  the  past  year  met  defense  needs? 
How  much  was  used  to  make  poplin  shirts. 
oombat  trousers,  overcoats,  tents  and  the 
like?  And  how  much  of  It  was  In  direct 
competition  with  our  sales  yam  spinners?" 

And  now  that  the  market  Is  growing  a 
Uttl«  slack,  how  long  will  our  spinners  be 
able  to  compete  with  low  priced  foreign  Im- 
ports? 

It's  a  bruising  problem  with  no  apparent 
solution  as  far  as  our  present  administration 
Is  concerned.  Perhape  our  Confess  should 
fill  the  breech  and  determine  the  answer. 


Not  for  Aant  Bessie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>fTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
people  of  his  home  community  in  Illi- 
nois, BUI  Oroninger  is  best  known  as  the 
reaourceful  and  painstakingly  accurate 
courthouse  reporter  of  the  Champaign- 


Urbana  Courier.  But  to  a  growing 
number  of  book  readers  throughout  the 
country  he  is  becoming  known  as  a  writ- 
er of  talented  fiction. 

In  the  following  review  of  Bill's  latest 
book,  "A  Proper  Price."  Tom  Bender 
makes  the  point  that  it  Is  not  a  book 
you  would  give  Aunt  Bessie  for  Christ- 
mas: 

It  is  a  brutally  honest  spine  tingler  about 
a  tough  old  man  frantically  searching  for 
the  truth  rts  he  faces  an  ainiost  iiuurniount- 
able  compilation  of  odcis  in  atternpUng  to 
keep  his  county  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
cnme  syndicate. 

As  a  former  Courier  city  editor  and 
former  managmt;  editor  of  the  Decatur 
Herald,  Beiider  has  a  competence  for 
assessing  this  novel's  validity  born  of  his 
o'An  firsthand  knowledge  of  courthouse 
politics.  This  is  why  we  are  impressed 
when  he  tells  -as  that — 

There  Is  a  dimension  in  Groninger's  writ- 
ing that  suggests  a  growing  talent,  perhaps  a 
major  novelist. 

Those  of  my  collrafrufs  who.  like  my- 
self, first  .smelled  the  smoke  of  political 
battle  at  the  courthou.se  level  will  recog- 
nize some  of  the  characters  in  "A  Proper 
Price"  and  the  problems  they  are  forced 
to  cope  with. 

Not  for  Aunt  Bessie — Gkonincfr'.s  New 

Book  Is  'Spine  Tingler" 

(  By  Tom  Bender) 

The  truth  is  elusive  not  because  human 
beings  don't  want  to  know  it.  but  because 
none  of  us  can  hear  it  when  it's  said.  So  it 
Is  that  the  Sheriff  liunents  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  WillKun  Groninger's  new  novel: 
".  .  .  but  nobodyd  listen,  they  don't  never 
listen  'cept  In  their  own  time  alter  the  harm 
Is  done." 

"A  Proper  Price  "  is  not  a  big  book,  by 
modern  publishing  stai-.d.vrds.  nor  is  It  a 
Christrrui,s  gift  for  your  Aunt  Bessie.  It 
Is  a  brutally  honest  spine  tingler  about  a 
tough  old  man  fr;uitica!Iy  spiixching  for  the 
truth  as  he  faces  an  almost  insurmountable 
compilation  of  odds  in  attempting  to  keep 
his  county  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crime 
syndicate. 

What  emerges  is  a  moral  triptych  involv- 
ing the  fate  of  a  community  In  the  hands 
of  its  keepers,  each  of  whom  Is  deaf  to  the 
truth. 

It  Is  the  Sheriff  versus  his  beloved  nephew. 
Tate  Sloan,  who  has  come  back  from  the 
Marines  ar.d  become  a  deputy  only  to  dis- 
cover that  respect  Is  a  living  thing  and 
memory  a  distorted  reflection.  Tlie  ShcnS 
tries  to  make  him  a  man. 

It  is  the  Sheriff  versus  his  dearest  friend. 
S.an  Morgan,  a  warlord  of  crime  in  rural 
areas  of  the  state  who  learns  that  his  al- 
n-.ost  Biblical  empire  Is  the  product  of  the 
.-^i'.en.Ts  compromise.  The  Sheriff  believes 
he'll   someday   have    to   kill   Sam   Morgan. 

It  Is  the  Sheriff  versus  the  Establishment 
of  the  commtinity  and  county  that  he  ha.s 
loved  and  tended  by  the  dictates  of  his  own 
understanding  of  the  truth.  Tlie  Sheriff 
tries  to  save  it  from  collapse. 

The.-^e  are  Inhuman  odds  to  ptit  ng.ainst 
a  man,  and  the  spine  of  the  book  is  the  all 
too  frail  htimanity  of  the  Sheriff.  In  meas- 
uring one  adversary,  he  measures  mankind 
itself,  and  thereby,  ultimau-ly.  himself: 
"They  can't  handle  their  compromises.  Just 
Jlke   s<jme   men   can't   handle  their   likker." 

The  people  and  place  of  Groninger's  book 
are  as  real  as  your  community.  Somotlmes 
quaintness  obtrudes,  and  someiime.H  his  In- 
stinct is  tmsure.  But  that  same  instinct  out- 
truth.s  tlie  truth  to  leave  a  whisper  of  rec- 
ognition in  your  ear. 

His   richest  characters  have  public  faces 


and  private,  hidden  beings — and  some 
thoughts  you  would  like  to  guess.  The 
Sheriff  and  his  antagonist  dominate,  but 
subplot  people  are  worthy  of  careful  exam- 
ination— Tate's  woman,  first  of  all.  but  also 
Justice  Smead,  Ozmanskl.  O'Hare.  L/onnle 
Morgan,  others — not  only  as  characters  but 
as  people  arising  from  or  alien  to  the  re- 
markably envisioned  land  that  Is  Groninger's 
county.  You  can  smell  the  county  dtist  they 
kick  up  and  see  the  yellow  Xs  on  their 
souls.  , 

The  aut'nor  Is  a  story  teller  and  artist,  a 
man  who  plans  to  tell  the  tale  In  his  own 
precise  way.  In  his  own  precise  time,  some- 
times In  a  staccato  and  vulgar  recording  of 
human  dialogue  that  Is  almost  too  vicious 
to  accept,  sometimes  in  a  gentle  wandering 
of  words  that  has  the  grace  and  flow  of  a 
river,  but  always  bending  for  the  exact  sound 
of  the  truth  as  he  hears  it. 

There  is  a  dimension  in  Groninger's  writ- 
ing that  suggests  a  growing  talent,  perhaps 
a  major  novelist.  His  first  book,  "The  Run 
From  the  Mountain."  demonstrated  his  ear. 
"A  Proper  Price"  shows  he  can  WTlte  the 
scenario,  too. 


We  Asked  Ben  Heineman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OFjn.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1966 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  Illinois,  State  pride  always  has  been 
strong.  Our  people  are  proud  that  Lin- 
coln went  from  Illinois  to  save  the  Union. 
Our  people  today  are  proud  that  Paul 
Douglas,  a  Democrat,  has  been  voted  the 
No.  1  IJ.S.  Senator,  and  that  Everett 
DiRKSEN,  a  Republican,  is  the  great  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  other  body.  Our 
people  are  equally  proud  that  Illinois  has 
the  finest  comland  in  the  world  and  that 
Illinois  has  in  Chicago  the  largest  inland 
ocean  port  In  the  world. 

Our  corporations  that  are  homed  in 
Illinois  and  our  corporations  that  service 
our  people  are  proud  to  be  In  Illinois  and 
they  lose  no  opportunity  to  tell  the  world 
of  their  pride  in  their  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  Include  the  text  of  a  two-page 
advertisement  that  the  Dhnols  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  carried  In  the  Chicago  daily 
newspapers  this  week.  Two  pages  of  ad- 
vertising in  the  big  Chicago  dallies  runs 
Into  money,  but  I  think  my  colleagues 
from  Illinois  all  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  following  advertisement  of  the  Illi- 
nois Bell  Telephone  Co.  was  a  good  iir- 
vestment  In  good  will: 

We  Asked  Ben  Heineman 

Will  you  take  a  helicopter  to  work  in  1975? 

Will    expressways    destroy   our    cities? 

WiU  y<our  son  find  a  career  in  transporta- 
tion? 

Illinois  Bell  commis.'^.oned^aul  M.  Angle, 
noted  Illiniils  author  and  historian,  to  talk 
with  Ben  Heineman.  Chairman  and  President 
of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway, 
about  the  future  of  transportation  in 
Illinois. 

THE    CONCRETE    DESERT 

,■  Angle:  You  came  to  the  North  Western 
when  suburban  service  was  pretty  sick. 
How  is  It  now? 

Heineman:  It's  at  an  all  time  peak  in  terms 
of  utilization  and  Is  continuing  this  growth. 
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Suburban  service  is  really  one  of  my  great- 
est interests.  Although  it  accounts  for  only 
about  6%  of  our  total  business,  it  offers  "a 
considerable  challenge  and  an  Immense 
social  utility. 

If  a  metropolitan  area  is  to  have  the  force 
and  the  direction  that  make  it  a  significant 
part  of  a  growing  and  vital  societv.  there 
must  be  a  Central  City.  And  for  a 'central 
City  to  e.^ust.  there  has  to  be  an  efficient  and 
effective  means  of  bringing  people  in  and 
out  of  it  during  the  peak  periods. 

Expressways  are  a  magniflcant  form  of 
transportation  but  they  become  saturated 
dvu-ing  peak  periods.  And  if  they  are  utilized 
as  the  principal  means  of  transportation, 
they  t«nd  to  make  the  Central  City  Into  a 
concrete  desert  for  the  parking  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  saturation  discourages  people 
from  coming  into  the  Central  City  and  this 
forces  a  decentralization  which  could  ulti- 
mately destroy  It. 

Public  transportation,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  appealing  to  the  public,  can  prevent 
this  and  preserve  the  viability  of  the  Central 
City. 

COMMtrriNG    BY    HELICOPTER 

Angle:  What  are  the  limits  to  the  develop- 
ment of  public   transportation? 

Heineman:  None  at  all!  All  the  railroads 
could,  at  relatively  small  expense,  materially 
enlarge  transportation  capabilities  in  con- 
nection with  suburban  operation. 

We  don't  conceive  of  suburban  service 
confined  to  rails.  We  are  now  Investigating 
the  possibilities  of  helicopter  commuter 
service  between  Chicago  and  such  areas  as 
Milwaukee,  Rockford.  Kenosha  and  Racine. 

One  would  take  an  escalator  to  a  heli- 
copte;  platform  on  top  of  our  commuter 
statitin  In  Chicago,  get  into  a  helicopter 
which  would  leave  every  30  minutes  for, 
perhfiixs.  Milwaukee.  There  it  would  land  In 
the  center  of  the  city  on  top  of  the  Union 
Station  and  passengers  would  descend  by 
escalator  to  the  street.  Our  time  tables  indi- 
cate this  could  be  done  in  a  matter  of  20 
to  22  minutes. 

ILLINOIS    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

Angle:  How  does  the  multiplicity  of  gov- 
ernmental units  affect  transportation? 

Heineman:  In  the  East,  suburban  service 
Is  under  the  regulation  of  commissions  from 
several  states.  Many  of  these  have  not  had 
common  goals  or  philosophies  and  this  has 
been  one  of  the  contributing  causes  toward 
the  deterioration  of  suburban  transportation 
In  that  section. 

But  here  we  have  a  single  regulatory 
body — the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission. 
Regardless  of  the  political  party  in  power  In 
my  experience,  the  Illinois  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  ben  uniformly  devoted  to  the 
development  of  effective  and  efficient  com- 
muter service. 
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THE     "FOURTH     SEACOAST" 

Angle:  What  are  the  factors  that  have 
made  Chicago  and  Illinois  into  a  great  trans- 
portation center? 
<  Heineman:  We  are  located  at  the  center 
of  the  "fourth  seacoast"  of  the  United 
States— the  fantastic  Great  Lakes  system- 
the  marvelous  Illinois  and  Mississippi  "water- 
way to  the  Gulf.  This  Is  really  one  of  the 
great  wonders  of  the  world. 

Id's  inevitable  that  this  immense  water 
system  will  have  a  huge  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy, society  and  culture  of  Chicago.  The 
St.  Lawrence  seav/ay  was  opened  to  ocean 
draft  vessels  as  recently  as  1959  and  has 
been  an  immense  benefit  to  this  whole  area 
Which  will  expand  beyond  our  wildest  dreams 
In  the  ne.\t  25  to  30  years. 

Just  as  Midway  AiVport  In  Its  day  was  the 
busiest  airport  In  the  world,  today  O'Hare 
Airport  is  the  busiest  airport  In  the  world 
We  have  here  unparalleled  public  transpor- 
tation-rail, air  and  water— plus  an  immense 
network  of  expressways  and  through  ways 
that  fan  out  to  all  parU  of  the  country 


Angle:  You  used  the  word  "unparalleled." 
Did  you  mean  it  literally? 

Heineman:  In  all  directions,  all  points  of 
the  compass,  by  land,  by  sea,  by  air,  Chicago 
and  Illinois  are  unique  in  this  respect. 

Angle:  And  to  that  factor  more  than  any 
other  you  attribute  an  amazing  growth  in 
this  region? 

Heineman:  Yes.  I  really  think  this  is  in- 
evitable. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
forms  of  transportation  will  make  a  vast  con- 
tribution to  this  great  future. 

CAREERS  IN  TRANSPORTATION 

Angle:  What  do  you  think  of  careers  in 
transportation? 

Heineman:  Transportation  of  all  kinds  is 
going  to  be  entering  into  its  "Golden  Age." 
In  all  forms— air.  water,  truck,  rail — there  is 
going  to  be  a  vast  expansion.  With  this  ex- 
pansion there  will  inevitably  come  a  vast  in- 
crea.se  in  the  opportunities"  for  trained  and 
interested  people.  People  in  the  transpor- 
tation business  think  of  It  as  one  of  the  most 
exciting,  challenging,  and  socially  construc- 
tive forms  of  human  endeavor. 

Angle:  I  question  whether  that  attitude 
prevails  outside  the  transportation  business. 

Heineman:  I  agree  with  you.  I  don't  think 
this  attitude  does  prevail  and  I  think  this 
rests  on  the  fact  that  the  vast  renaissance  In 
transportation  is  not  as  yet  understood  by 
the  public.  When  It  becomes  understood 
more  clearly.  It  will  attract  people  in  increas- 
ing numbers, 

RENAISSANCE    IN    TRANSPORTATION 

Angle-  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "va<=t 
renaissance  In  transportation?" 

Heineman:  I  don't  think  we  have  any  idea 
of  what  air  transportation  will  be  In  the 
next  twenty-five  to  thirty  vears.  I  think  of 
the  technological  changes,  the  vertical  plane 
the  freight  to  be  carried  bv  air.  the  super- 
sonic air  transports  which  will  carry  us 
between  Chicago  and  London  in  a  matter 
of  two  or  three  hours.  I  think  all  of  these 
things  lie  Just  over  the  horizon. 

For  the  first  time  in  perhaps  fifty  years 
the  railroads  stand  on  the  brink  of  great 
breakthroughs  in  terms  of  technology  and 
management  technique.  Their  role  "in  so- 
ciety is  becoming  much  clearer  and  it's  a 
challenging  one  that  is  going  to  offer  great 
opportunity  for  those  who  take  advantage  of 

The  same  comments  I've  made  about  air 
and  ran  can  be  made  with  equal  vigor  about 
motor  and  water  transportation. 

Angle:  Have  you  ever  been  tempted  to 
move  on.  to  tackle  other  challenges  out  of 
Illinois? 

Heineman:  I've  been  asked  to  leave  Chi- 
cago and  leave  Illinois  for  other  large  at- 
tractive cities  at  various  times  In  my  life 
and  I  have,  oddly  enough,  never  had  any 
hesitation  about  saying  no.  One  of  the 
dominant  factors  has  been  my  feeling  about 
Chicago  and  Illinois,  the  great  Mlddlewestern 
area.  So  I  can  certainly  say  that  for  one 
who  adopted  Chicago  jind  was  adopted  bv  it 
it  has  been  a  very  happy  union. 

COMPLETE    INTERVIEW    AVAILABLE 

Illinois  Bell  has  presented  this  interview- 
condensed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  space— 
m  the  hope  that  the  reader  will  find  new 
reasons  to  take  pride  in  the  promise  of 
Illinois 

We  at  Illinois  Bell  pledge  ourselves  to  work 
for  the  continued  advancement  of  Illinois 
and  its  people.  We  realize  that  only  in  a 
growing,  prospering  state  can  any  private 
enterprise  hope  to  grow  and  prosper,  too. 

We  encourage  business  to  build  and  grow 
In  Illinois.  And  we  invite  all  persons  who 
want  to  live  in  a  vital,  vigorous  community 
to  come  to  Illinois. 

We  know  you  wUl  enjoy  reading,  and  sav- 
ing for  future  reference,  the  complete  Ben 
Heineman  Interview.  Send  for  as  many 
booklets  as  you  need. 
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t.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chemical 
,  ek  in  its  October  1.  1966.  issue  carries 
a'iiarticle  on  our  booming  Pacific  North- 
wapt.  I  commend  it  to  mv  colleagues 
a^M^  further  evidence  of  the  strength, 
villBlity.  and  progress  of  our  gieat  Pacific 
thwest: 

looNEviLLE  Braces  for  the  Big  Buildbp 
ntalco.   which  last  week  showed  off  the 
of  its  three  76,000-tons  -year  aluminum 
ines   (p'loto)- the  others  are  slated  for 
/tup  in  late  '66  and  early  '68 — is  one  of  a 
haff-dozen  or  more  big  electrochemical  com- 
panies in  the  booming  Pacific  Northwest  that 
haie  contracted  to  buy  all  the  firm  power  the 
Boineville  Power  Administration  can  supply 
thijough    '73.     Tills    Includes   all    the    power 
new  capacity  the  agency  will  be  able  to 
ter  in  its  three-way  expan-sion  program, 
nong  the  big  power  buyers:    aluminum 
IS    planning   expansion   that   will    almost 
le  capacity  in  Washington.  Oregon  and 
MoJBtana   iCW.  Sept.  17,  p.  81).     They  have 
alrfady  contracted  for  more  than   1  million 
of   new   firm   and   Interruptlble   power, 
the  Joint  venture  of  Hooker  Chemical 
Nattonal    Lead    and    H-K    has    provisionally 
coittracted  for  75,000  kw.  for  its  magnesium 
chlorine-caustic    plant    (site    not    vet 
;en)  due  onstream  in  '69. 
.It  of  Luck:  When  all  of  Intalco's  potlines 
are||in  operation,  the  facility  will  take  up  to 
2  7[  billion    kwh.year    of    electrical    energy 
abdiit  11-;    of  the  25  billion  kwh.     BPA  pre- 
dicfE  It  will  sell  each  year  to  large  Industrial 
usete  by  '70  (chart).     Latecomers  looking  to 
puifchase  firm  power  directly  from  BPA  will 
be  dMt  of  luck. 

"fc'e're  all  sold  out  of  large  blocks  of  firm 
po\^r  for  the  tj-pe  of  plants  we  usually  serve 
'i'r^tly,"  says  Bernard  Goldhamnier.  BPA's 
po^r  manager.  (Plants  the  agency  usually 
ser*s  directly  are  the  big-load  operations— 
e.g.,laluminum.  magnesium,  elemental  phos- 
phoYus. )  "However."  adds  Goldhammer,  "we 
willihave  new  firm  power  to  sell  each  year 
to  ciir  customer  utlUtles.  for  resale  to  other 
of  Industry" — such  as  paper  mills, 
ine-cau.stic  and  fertilizer  plants,  to 
1  BPA  doesn't  sell  directly, 
imples  of  lesser-load  operations  that 
jet  BPA  firm  power  Indirectly:  Weyer- 
hae^ser's  Longview.  Wash.,  chlorine-caustic 
pla*^     «,ui«u    — {»!    »__     .    .        _      .. 
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which    will    be    served    by    Cowlitz 

Coujity  Public  Utility  District:  and  Kaweckl 

Cheinical's    master    alloys    plant    near    We- 

ee.  Wash.,  which  will  buy  from  Douglas 

r  Utility  District. 

s      new      administrator,      38-year-oId 

r   David   Black — he   was   sworn    in    on 

15— and  his  staff  are  studying  proposals 

•Ip  ease  the  power  situation  created  by 

Tea's  fast-growing  industry.     No.  1  on 

list  is  the  transition  from  the  present 

Vdro  power  system  to  one  that  will  in- 

large  thermal  power  plants  (including 

nuclkar  plants).     "The  need  for  this  evolu- 

tion^  says  Black,  "has  already  been  recog- 

by  former  administrator  Charles  Luce 

became  Under  Secretary  in  the  Dept. 

■  Interior)    and  our  region's  industrial 

■sts." 

mbinations":  Black  says  BPA  will 
assist  in  finding  the  right  parties  to  build  the 
thermal  plants.  Those  plant*,  he  adds,  will 
haveito  be  big  and  efficient  to  keep  power 
price*  down — and  he  feels  the  public  and 
privajte  utilities  now  operating  In  the  North- 
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west  Just  aren't  In  a  position  to  build  such 
big  plants.  Black  suggests  formation  of 
aome  kind  of  "combinations "  of  existing 
utilities,  so  that  the  resources  would  be  big 
enough  to  "embrace  the  construction  of 
really  big  plants." 

Ooldhammer  estimates  that  a  1-milIion- 
kw.  nuclear  plant  could  produce  for  2  6-2  3 
mills — excluding  traoisniission,  di.'^tributloa 
and  loss.  Black  recognizes  that  much  pre- 
liminary plannnig  will  have  to  be  done^ 
policies,  legalities,  etc. — "and  since  you 
usually  figure  five  years  of  lead  time — from 
the  beginning  of  specific  plans  until 
startup — planning  can't  be  delayed  too  much 
long^." 

Doubling  In  a  Decade:  Power  requirements 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  expected  to 
double  In  the  next  decade.  By  "75.  the 
region  will  require  11.9  million  kw.  of  new 
capacity   at   federal   and    nonfedernl    plants. 

However.  Bonneville's  short-  and  lc5ng- 
terin  expansion  programs  will  generate 
enough  new  capacity  to  meet  increasing 
power  requirements.  New  dam  con.struction 
(Including  a  third  powerhouse  at  Grand 
Coulee),  the  mammoth  Intertie  setup  (which 
iiltlmately  will  enable  the  agency  to  supply 
power  to  11  big  Western  states),  new  water 
storage  and  control  from  three  British  Co- 
lumbia dams,  and  the  recently  completed 
800.000-kw.  Hanford  atomic  power  plant  will 
boost  BPA's  over-all  generating  capacity  to 
more  than  14  million  kw.  by  '70.  compared 
with  the  6.7-milllon-kw.  capacity  available 
from  federal*  projects  in  '65. 

Seven  dams  are  now  under  construction. 
plus  the  Grand  Coulee  powerhouse.  They 
will  all  be  In  operation  by  '73.  Projected 
outputs : 

(1)  John  Day — Columbia  River  (Ore  )— !s 
scheduled  for  completion  in  '68.  Its  gen- 
erating capacity  by  '71  will  be  more  than  2 
million  kw. 

(2)  Lower  Monumental — Snake  River 
(Waah.) — will  be  in  operation  by  Dec.  '69. 
Capacity:  405.000  kw. 

(3)  Little  Goose — Snake  River  (Wash.)  — 
wlU  be  completed  in  '70.  have  405,000-iiw. 
capacity. 

(4)  Lower  Granite — Snake  River  (Wash/i  — 
will  have  capewity  of  405,000  kw.  when  com- 
pleted in  ^l. 

(5)  Dworshak — Clearwater  River  (Ida  )  — 
la  scheduled  for  completion  In  "72.  Capac- 
ity: 400.000  kw. 

(8)  Green  Peter — Middle  Santiam  River 
(Ore.) — la  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  by 
th«  end  of  '67,  will  have  80.000-kw.  capacity. 

(7)  Poster — South  Santiam  River  (Ore.)  — 
will  have  the  smallest  capacity  of  the  new 
dams,  20,000  kw.,  when  It's  completed  In  "68. 

The  first  generating  unit  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  ptowerhouse  will  be  completed  by  '73. 
The  entire  Installation  will  be  in  operation 
by  "80.  with  total  new  capacity  of  3  6  million 
kw./year.  There  are  also  five  authorized 
«lams  not  yet  under  construction  that  will 
yield  an  additional  663.500-kw.  capacity. 
And  construction  of  nonfederal  dams,  sched- 
uled for  completion  by  '68,  will  give  the 
region  an  additional  3.3  million  kw.  of  gen- 
erating capacity. 

"Treaty"  Dams:  In  '64  the  U.S. -Canada 
treaty  was  ratified.  Under  its  terms.  Canada 
Is  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate  water- 
storage  facilities  in  British  Columbia  on  the 
Columbia  River  near  Mica  Creek  ( to  be  com- 
pleted In  "73)  and  Arrow  Lakes  (completion 
target:  '69)  and  on  the  Kootenay  River  near 


•Not  Including  Isolated  Navy,  'Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  National  Park  Service,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  plants,  which  totaled 
88,817  kw.  of  federal  generation  not  marketed 
by  BPA.  Installed  generating  capacity  in  "ttS 
•t  nonfederal  dams  was  7.9  million  kw.  By 
•70.  It  may  hit  11.2  million  kw. 


Duncan  Lakes  (scheduled  for  completion  In 
'68*.  ThP'^e  will  provide  15  5  million  acre-ft. 
of  storage  for  st.<ibilizing  the  flow  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  Canada  and  the  U  S.  will 
equally  sh;ixe  the  downstream  power  l>enefits. 

The  dasns.  won  t  contribute  any  power  as 
such  to  the  BPA  are.i  i  W.i^hmgton,  Oret^n, 
Icl.iiio;  and  Mon'.aii.^  we.-tt  of  the  continental 
divide).  But  by  '72  some  800  000  900.000 
kw.  of  firm  power  in  the  area  will  be  attrib- 
utable to  water  stored  behind  dams  covered 
by  the  treaty. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  tre.ity 
dams  are  completed,  all  of  the  extra  power 
will  be  used  in  the  U.S..  sold  here  by  Ca- 
nadian agent  British  Columbia  Hydro  and 
Power  Authority.  Reason:  BC  Hydros 
power  share  won't  be  needed  in  Canada  be- 
cause of  the  Peace  River  projects  (two  dams, 
scheduled  for  completion  in  '68.  whicii  will 
add  2.'2  million  kw./year  of  generating  ca- 
pacity). * 

Linking  BC  with  Mexico:  The  mammoth 
Intertie  project,  largest  single  transmission 
program  in  the  US  .  ultimately  will  connect 
electric  systems  In  11  Western  states.  It  will 
be  part  of  a  network  of  extra-high-voltage 
lines  extending  from  northern  British  Co- 
lumbia t.3  the  Mexican  border.  Now  under 
construction: 

(1)  A  d  c.  line  from  the  Columbia  River 
to  the  new  generating  plant  being  installed 
at  Hcover  Dam.  Its  due  for  completion  in 
the  spring  of  '71. 

(2)  A  dc  line  to  California,  due  in  Oct. 
'67.  A  second  line — 500.000  volts  a.c, — is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  April  '68.  The 
first  a  c.  line  to  California  is  already  being 
used  at  reduced  voltage.  Full  voltage  is  ex- 
pected next  fall. 

The  Intertie  will  act  as  a  two-way  street. 
In  winter,  it  will  mainly  be  u.sed  to  bring 
power  north.  In  summer,  when  the  Colum- 
bia River  normally  flows  strong,  secondary 
power  will  be  sold  .south. 

The  Columbia's  flow  is  causing  BPA  some 
short-term  heada<.-he.'!,  according  to  Gold- 
hiaiimcr.  Tne  nver  has  been  unusually  low 
because  of  light  snow  accumulations  in  the 
mountains.  "In  fact,"  adds  Goldhammer, 
"Bonneville  is  experiencing  critical  water 
conditions  In  this  water  year.  Tilings  are 
so  bad  they're  closely  approaching  tlie  situa- 
tion in  •36-'37" — the  worst  water  year  on 
record. 

As  a  result.  BPA  iirus  no  secondary  energy 
to  sell.  It  h.os  had  to  curtail  deliveries  of 
interruptible  power  (power  subject  to  cutoff 
or  interruption  because  of  changes  in  gen- 
eration rate  or  demand  i . 

Power  Rate  Hike:  In  Dec.  '65  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  authorized  a  rate  in- 
crease, to  $1860  kw -year  for  firm  power 
(power  available  at  all  times  under  all  con- 
ditions) and  $18  kw -year  for  modified  firm 
power  I  power  available  under  normal  condi- 
tions, but  among  the  first  loads  to  be  shed 
from  the  system  in  the  event  of  trouble). 
Since  power  troubles  are  rare,  almost  all  In- 
dustry buys  modified  firm,  which  averages 
out  to  2  055  mills  kwh.  The  hike  comes  to 
less  than  3  "^ .  "which  didn't  affect  our  ability 
to  offer  industry  cheap  power,"  says  Gold- 
hammer.  BPA's  next  rale  review  comes  up 
in  '69.  And,  Goldhammer  adds,  "we're  sure 
we're  not  goir.g  to  make  any  changes  then." 
One  power  sr.urce  tells  CW  he  doesn  t  antic- 
ipate any  rate  revisions  until  '80-'85.  Even 
then,  he  feels,  increases  won't  fee  more  than 
1  *:;    year. 

"Our  main  goals,"  concludes  Black,  "are 
to  keep  power  costs  and  hence  resales  prices 
low.  to  help  attract  new  industry  Into  the 
Northwest's  economy,  especially  electroproc- 
esslng  industries" — e  g  ,  metals.  "Our  suc- 
cess in  achieving  these  goals  really  depends 
on  our  getting  enough  thermal  power  Into 
the  region — and  getting  it  soon." 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
satirist  Arthur  Hoppe  has  published  an- 
other interesting  column  entitled  "All 
the  News  We  See  Fit  To  Print"  -which 
appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
on  October  17. 

His  column  follows: 
All  the  News  We  See  Fit  To  Print 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

"What  this  country  needs  is  one  honest, 
decent,  courageous  newspaper,"  said  the 
Kindly  Old  Piillosopher.  "that'll  keep  the 
President  happy." 

I  said  I  took  It  he  was  referring  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  remark  that  "newspapers  don't 
always  publish  what  I  think  they  thould 
publish." 

"And  he's  right,  son.  it's  a  grave  problem." 
said  the  Kindly  Old  Philosopher,  shaking  his 
kindly  old  head.  "Course,  the  problem  is  he's 
been  reading  the  wrong  papers.  He  ought  to 
read  mine," 

I  said  I  didn't  know  the  Kindly  Old  Philos- 
opher was  a  newspaper  publisher. 

"I  just  entered  the  field,  son,"  he  said,  "to 
do  my  civic  duty  and  fill  the  Nation's  need. 
My  first  edition's  hot  off  the  presses.  Have  a 
copy." 

I  said  I  liked  the  simple,  pithy  name.  "Good 
News."  But  I  did  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  headlines:   "Everybody  Loves  LBJ!" 

The  Kindly  Old  Philosopher  was  offended. 
"It's  honest  journalism,  son."  lie  said.  "Now 
you  read  down  past  all  those  quotes  abotit 
folks  sleeping  better  nights  and  him  having 
extra  glands  and  it  says  plainly  we're  refer- 
ring to  everybody  in  the  White  House.  Now 
I  ask  you,  who  knows  him  best?" 

Well,  maybe,  and  the  paper  certainly  had 
and  Interesting  and  unusual  picture  page. 

"Yep,"  he  said  proudly,  "all  of  them  differ- 
ent. Now  in  this  he's  looking  fearless  and  in 
this  one  he's  folksy  and  In  this  one  he's  .  .  ," 

But  what.  I  said,  about  the  Issues  of  the 
day?     like  Vietnam? 

"We  don't  cut  and  run  from  that.  Now 
here's  an  interview  with  an  average,  typical 
man  on  the  street  in  Vietnam  who  says  what 
a  great  war  we  got  going  out  there." 

General  Westmoreland  is  a  man  on  the 
street? 

"We  cauglit  him  leaving  the  Officers'  Club. 
And  here's  a  warm  human  Interest  story 
abotit  a  mom  In  Dubuque  who  says  how 
proud  and  happy  she  is  to  have  her  son  being 
shot  at  over  there.  You  can  always  count  on 
some  mom  somewhere." 

How  about  domestic  issues,  like  the  state 
of  the  economy? 

"We  fearlessly  cover  that.  too.  Here's  a 
hard-hitting  interview  with  an  experienced 
authority  on  unemployment  who  says  tight 
money,  higher  taxes  and  credit  controls  don't 
worry  him  a  whit.  'Not,'  he  says,  'as  long  as 
that  there  welfare  check  keeps  comln'  in.'  " 

But  did  Good  News  contain  nothing  but 
good  news? 

"Noslreebob,"  he  said  Indignantly,  "What 
kind  of  balanced  journalism  would  that  be? 
Here's  a  whole  page  devoted  to  bad  things 
that  happened  to  folks.  See,  here's  a  sad 
storv  about  Bobby  Kennedy  and  one  on 
Teddy  and  one  on  de  Gaulle  and  .  .  ." 

Well,  frankly.  I  said.  It  was  a  terrible  news- 
paper. It  would  never  sell  and  I  couldn't  see 
what  he  hoped  to  gain  by  putting  out  such 
distorted,  biased,  misleading  news. 


"Shake  hands."  said  the  Kindly  Old  Philos- 
opher.  extending  his  kindly  old  palm,  "with 
the  next  White  House  press  secretary." 


How  Russia  Is  Beating  Us  for  Mastery  of 
the  Seas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  my  two  esteemed  col- 
leagues, Hastings  Keith  and  Paul  Rog- 
ers on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee,  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion In  oi-der  to  study  that  country's 
ocenography  and  merchant  marine  ef- 
forts. The  following  article  by  Congress- 
man Keith,  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 6  edition  of  the  Boston  Herald,  was  a 
forerunner  to  the  report,  "The  Soviets 
and  the  Seas."  prepared  by  the  two  Con- 
gressmen. This  report  is  essentially  an 
amplification  of  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Mr.  Keith  in  his 
newspaper  article. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  have 
gained  considerable  coverage  In  the 
press.  Much  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  fact  that  our  merchant  fleet  Is  in 
trouble — that  our  country  Is  having  to 
hire  foreign  vessels  even  to  supply  our 
troops  in  Vietnam. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  House, 
Mr,  Speaker,  to  the  fact  that  "The  So- 
viets and  the  Seas."  by  Congressman 
Keith  and  Rogers,  is  now  a  public  docu- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  It 
after  reading  Mr.  Keith's  excellent  ar- 
ticle. 

Both  pieces  were  of  considerable  help 
in  making  the  public  and  Congress  aware 
of  the  investment  we  have  in  our  mer- 
chant marine. 
An  Exclusive  Report  Prom  Behind  the  Iron 

Ct'RTAiN— How  Russia  Is  Beating  Us  foe 

Mastery  of  Seas 

(By    Representative    Hastings    Keith,    12th 
District,  Massachusetts) 
How  does  the  United  States  compare  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  its  efforts  to  master  the 
sea? 

Recently  I  w.as  one  of  two  Congressmen 
directed  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  seek  an  an- 
swer to  this  important  question. 

Our  rtsit  was  prompted  by  a  growing  con- 
cern in  Congress  over  reports  Uiat  Soviet 
maritime  strength  Is  surpassing  our  own. 
This  same  concern  has  been  reflected  In 
many  of  the  letters  I  have  received  and 
conversations  I  have  had.  with  my  constitu- 
ents  In   Southeastern  Massachusetts. 

My  constituents  have  asked  me  to  explain 
the  presence  of  the  armada  of  Soviet  fishing 
vessels  operating  off  our  coasts.  They  have 
questions  the  political  and  economic  "impli- 
cations of  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  mer- 
chant fleet. 

In  addition,  oceanographers  at  Woods  Hole 
have  advised  me  of  the  tremendous  strides 
the  Soviets  have  made — not  only  in  the  ma- 
rine sciences  but  In  applying  basic  knowledge 
Of  the  ocean  to  achieve  their  national  ob- 
jectives. 


Against  this  bacJtgrotind,  Congressman 
Paul  Rogers  of  Florida  and  I — accompanied 
by  Dr.  Allyn  Vine  of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphlc  Institution — arrived  In  Moecow  one 
cold  Friday  aftemon  last  month  on  the  first 
leg  of  our  inspection  trip. 

There  we  were  briefed  by  key  off'icials  of 
the  powerful  Committee  lor  Science  and 
Technology.  We  were  particularly  interested 
to  learn  that  this  committee  has  prtmary 
jurisdiction  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  ol  the  entire  Soviet  Union — 
including  the  massive  space,  atomic  energy, 
and  oceanographic  efforts,  (It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  some  interest,  too,  that  the  late  Oleg 
Penkovsky,  the  Intelligence  colonel  who  re- 
portedly was  shot  as  a  suspected  Informer 
to  the  West,  was  an  official  of  this  com- 
mittee.) 

We  were  told  that  the  committee  had  re- 
cently created  a  high-level  working  group, 
the  National  Council  for  the  Utilization  of 
the  Resources  of  the  Sea,  Its  function  Is 
to  establish  requirements  for  stepped-up  ap- 
plication of  basic  oceanographic  research  for 
the  economic  and  political  exploitation  of 
the  ocean.  This  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
fractured  approach  that  the  U.S.  government 
makes  in  the  field  of  oceanography — pres- 
ently handled  by  18  different  agencies. 

We  were  amazed  to  learn  the  scope  of  this 
group's  activities.  For  example,  the  USSR 
is  building  hydroelectric  power  stations 
which  harness  the  ocean's  tides. 

They  are  recovering  minerals,  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  from  their  submerged  con- 
tinental shelves,  and  finding  new  ways  to 
process  and  use  fish  products. 

We  were  also  Interested  to  learn  at  first 
Land  how  extensively  the  Soviet  fishing 
fleet — while  still  at  sea — manufactures  fish 
meal  in  their  so-called  factory  ships.  And 
we  learned  further  that,  on  Inland  water- 
ways—most dramatically  at  the  site  of  a  tre- 
mendous hydroelectric  plant  and  dam  on  the 
Volga  river— In  order  to  make  spawmng 
grounds  still  available  for  sturgeon  they  have 
furnished  elevators  to  transport  fish  from 
one  level  to  another. 

The  Soviets  are  also  aggressively  develop- 
ing methods  to  forecast  ocean  conditions  for 
more  efficient  and  safe  routing  of  their  mer- 
chant fleet.  Our  conversations  with  officials 
of  the  Committee  for  Science  and  Technology 
thus  provided  a  useful  perspective  for  com- 
paring Soviet  oceanic  progre.ss  with  our  own. 
Later,  at  the  Institute  of  Oceanology  we 
were  appraised  of  the  spectacular  growth  of 
scientific  and  engineering  manpower  and  fa- 
cilities. According  to  the  Institute's  director, 
8,000  to  9,000  Soviet  men  and  women  are 
working  full  time  In  ocean  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  United  States  has  fewer  than 
3,000  people  In  this  field.  Further,  the  So- 
viet fleet  of  230  ocean  research  vessels  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  United  States  fleet. 

As  guests  of  the  Soviet  Mimstry  of  Fish- 
eries we  were  able  to  compare  our  respective 
fishing  efforts.  We  learned  that  during  1965 
the  Soviet  fishing  fleet  landed  5.6  nullion  tons 
of  fish — a  haJf  million  ton  increase  over  the 
1964  catch.  The  United  States  catch  for 
1965.  although  a  slight  Increase  over  1964 
amounted  to  4.65  million  tons— nearly  2i! 
per  cent  less  than  the  Soviet  catch. 

Not  only  is  the  USSR  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  tonnage  of  fish  caught,  but  also  In 
the  field  of  experimental  fish  breeding 
Large  numbers  of  salmon  and  king  crab  and 
other  species  have  been  transplanted  from 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

While  the  size  and  the  advanced  design  of 
the  Soviet  fisWng  fleet  seemed  Impressive 
we  were  especially  anxious  to  learn  more 
about  the  Red  merchant  marine.  We  were 
not  permitted  to  visit  the  shipyards  in  Lenin- 
grad. But  the  delegation  did  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  Inspect  two  shipvards  in  Po- 
land which  build  many  merchant  and  fishing 
vessels  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  these  yards  alone  latmched  more 
ships  last  year  than  all  the  yarda  In  the 
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U  B.  constructing  similar  type  vessels.    Dur- 

'    ■'■    1965    the   Soviets   accepted   delivery    of 

merchant    ships,    while    the    U.S     took 

Ivery  of  only   16.     U.S.  shipyards  began 

16  with  41  merchant  vessels  of  more  than 

lO  gross  tons  on  order;   the  .Soviet  Union 

a  total  of  464  merchant  shijis  pretemly 

order. 

representative  of  a  district  with  a  long 
itime   tradition.   I   w.is   particul.-irly   Im- 
■.s,sed   by   the  vigorous  Soviet   and   Polish 
arts   to   recruit,    train    and   make   an   at- 
tr|ctive  career  of  the  fea-poing  occupations. 
"^etfiUly.   in  the  United   States   it   is   be- 
lling  more   di.fficult   to   encourage    young 
pple  to  follow  the  sea  as  a  means  of  livell- 
■"-^      Our  poverty  program  could  take  no- 

Ithough  the  Soviet  government  failed  to 
irove  the  delegation's  proposed  itinerary 
lich  would  have  permitted  a  more  ex- 
sive  study  of  their  entire  oceanographic 
)rt)— and    we    were    undoubtedly    shown 

y  whitt  tlie  government  wanted  us  to  see 

avc  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
■isons  above  warrant  our  close  attention 
'  concern.  .■■ 

s   Congressman   Rogers  and   I  returned 

Washington  to  report  on  our  visit.  I  know 

both  had  come  to  the  realization  that 

emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  major 

mp-itime  power  is  no  accident  of  history. 

^11  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  since 
W>rld  War  11.  and  especially  since  the  Korean 
conflict,  the  Soviet  Union  ha«  made  a  care- 
fu  ly  planned  thrust  Into  the  ocean  to  achieve 
\Ut  long-range  political  and  economic  ob- 
JeJtives. 

rhe  Sovlet.s  have  extended  their  seapower, 
InHuding  their  Navy,  second  onlv  to  ours, 
in  lo  all  the  oceans  of  the  world  and  they  are 
efl  Actively  exploiting  Its  resources. 

iliey  are  using  their  strengthened  mart- 
tiate  position  to  further  their  strategic  ob- 
jectives, particularly  with  respect  to  the  less- 
ergeveloped  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

ith  the  population  explosion  making 
tinuous  Inroads  on  the  world's  food  sup- 
the  sea  wlU  soon  become  a  vitallv  needed 
ce  of  available  protein,  especially  these 
ly-emerglng  nations. 

'he  results  of  heavy  Soviet  exploitation  of 
oceans  can  be  expected  to  be  offered  to 
e  young  countries  In  exchange  perhaps 
sympathy  and  support  In  the  intcrna- 
■al  forums,  especially  the  United  Nations, 
e  can  expect  even  further  efforts  as  So- 
ocean-ranging  fleets  move  into  the  waters 
South  America,  where  the  world  poptUa- 
1   growth   there   may   soon   explode  into 
itlcal  and«conomic  upheaval. 

at  can  the  United  States  do  to  meet 
challenge?  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Iheries  Committee  and  lu  subcommittee 
oceanography  are  anxious  for  this  urgent 
(blem  to  be  debated  more  fully  in  the 
igress.  In  this  way  we  Intend  to'  promote 
er  discussion  of  the  fundamental  i.ssues 
Increase  the  nation's  awarene.ss  of  our 
n^d  to  regain  supremacy  at  sea.  Both 
Hduses  of  Congress  know  that  political  ac- 
ticjri  is  needed  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Our  committee  is  considering  a  number 
of  Approaches  to  better  coordinate  and  man- 
agj  our  national  efforts  with  respect  to 
oc  (anc^raphy,  fisheries,  and  the  merchant 
mrine.  We  seek  for  the  ocean  a  national 
pr  (gram  that  will  command  the  attention, 
th  I  interest,  and  the  support  which  our 
prfisent  space  effort  enjoys. 

(t  Is  hoped  that  our  recent  visit  will  give 
gri  later  impetus  and  a  sense  of  urgency  to 
th(  legislation  needed  to  re-establish  the 
U.il.  as  the  number  one  maritime  nation  of 
th  I  world. 

(hortly  before  his  ■untimely  death,  our 
latp  President  Kennedy  concluded  a  formal 
ad  Iress  with  this  statement,  which  I  know 
cape  from  his  heart: 

'The  sea  is  all  around  us.  It  Is  part  of 
ou  ( lives.    We  must  know  about  it.    We  must 
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m&st«r  It.     I  am  glad  the  United  States  Is 
committed  to  this  great  effort." 

We  need  now  only  bear   witness  to  tbU 
commitment. 


Maryland  Tobacco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished reporter  on  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  on  Sun- 
day. October  16,  1966,  analyzed  ex- 
ceptionally well  the  problems  facing 
Maryland  tobacco  in  the  export  trade.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  find  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley's  article  of  great  interest. 

The  article  follows: 
Martlano  Tobacco   Abro.m> — Farmers  See  a 
Crisis  | 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley  i 

Maryland's  tobacco  farmers  are  crying 
thct  they  may  be  out  of  business  because  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape  and  what  they  see  as  a 
determination  of  the  Federal  bureaucruts  to 
control  everything. 

This  situation,  hitUng  hardest  at  the 
poorest— even  depressed — area  of  the  State, 
bas  arisen  as  the  result  of  Maryland's  farmers 
bATlng  voted  last  February  not  to  continue 
their  tobacco  crops  under  Federal  controls, 
because  they  didn't  want  another  15  per  cent 
reduction  in  their  production.  Subse- 
quently, a  5-cent-per-pound  subsidy  was 
instituted  on  all  export  tobacco.  However.* 
since  Maryland  farmers  had  refused  crop 
control,  they  were  not  given  the  5-cent  sub- 
sidy even  though,  they  point  out.  expwrt 
subsidies  are  paid  on  other  corps  not  under 
control  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

Inasmuch  as  Government  assistance  Is 
granted  to  other  agricultural  products  ex- 
ported even  though  they  are  not  under  CCC 
controls,  the  Maryland  farmers  see  the  move 
as  a  retaliatory  measure. 

When,  the  vote  was  taken,  the  Maryland 
farmers  were  not  advised  that  a  subsidy  was 
In  the  offlng  for  export  tobacco,  a  matter  they 
feel  particularly  aggrieved  about  because 
tobacco  from  this  State  has  been  exported 
longer  than  It  has  from  any  other. 

Maryland's  10,100,000  pounds  exported  In 
106S  Is  close  to  the  high  for  an  Individual 
state.  Kentucky-Tennessee  together  shipped 
out  31,600,000  pounds  of  &re-cured  tobacco 
In  the  same  year.  Flue-cured  tobacco,  which 
originates  In  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia.  Florida  and  Alabama,  was 
purchased  overseas  to  the  tune  of  395.586.000 
pounds.  Eight  states  contributed  to  the 
53,011,000  pounds  of  burley  that  went  to  for- 
eign markets. 

In  dollar  volume,  almost  half  of  the  State's 
annual  crop  Is  shipped  abroad.  It  affords  an 
Important  source  of  revenue  to  the  Maryland 
growers,  dealers,  shippers,  bankers,  and  the 
port  of  Baltimore.  Maryland's  tobacco  farm- 
ers produce  about  $22,000,000  worth  annu- 
ally, of  which  110.000,000  Is  sold  abroad. 

For  many  years,  Maryland  tobacco  has  con- 
stituted the  principal  Ingredient  In  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent  of  the  popular-priced 
Swiss  cigarette.  It  also  has  found  acceptance 
and  usage  In  cigarettes  and  for  other  pur- 
poses in  West  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Spain,  and  Portugal,  among  others. 
Already,  Portugal  has  canceled  a  $100,000  or- 
der beotuse  of  the  lack  of  a  S-cent-per-pound 
subsidy  on  the  liaryland  tobacco.    Inasmuch 


as  no  other  state  produces  the  same  quality 
tobacco,  the  European  manufacturers  will 
not  make  up  that  difference  by  buying  else- 
where in  this  country,  but  instead  will  work 
on  a  blend  of  tobaccos  from  Italy.  Yugosla- 
via, and  Japan  which  Is  the  closest  that  can 
be  achieved  as  a  substitute  to  that  from 
Maryland. 

The  other  two  states  excluded  from  the  5- 
cent  subsidy,  according  to  the  Agriculture 
Department's  press  rele.ise  of  June  10.  are 
Pennsylvania  with  it,s  filler  tobacco  and  Con- 
necticut's cigar  wr.ipper— also  because  those 
farmers  balked  at  crop  controls  The  Amlsh 
in  Pennsylvania  resist  any  kind  of  govern- 
ment control.  However,  since  their  percen- 
tages of  exports  are  comparatively  negligible, 
the.se  sur.cs  are  not  as  hard  hi:  as  is  Mary- 
land. 

The  reason  for  the  subsidy,  the  rele.ise  said. 
Is  that  the  United  States  is  selling  less  of  the 
world's  tobacco  than  ever  although  the  over- 
j-.U  purchases  have  Increased  among  foreign 
nations. 

In  addition  to  raising  the  over-all  amount 
of  tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States, 
the  export  subsidy  also  was  Instituted  to 
help  the  balance-of-payments. 

However,  say  the  tobacco  men.  that  por- 
tion of  the  business  that  Wius  Maryland's  will 
t)e  completely  lost  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments if  this  State  is  continued  to  be  denied 
the  subsidy  since  the  users  of  Maryland  to- 
bacco will  go  to  Yui^oslavia,  Italy.  Turkey, 
and  other  couJitrles  to  whip  up  a  blend  of 
tobacco  as  near  to  Maryland's  as  possible. 

Other  points  they  make  are : 

1.  The  matter  of  production  control  is  sup- 
posed to  be  voluntary  in  this  country,  not 
mandatory.  The  decision  was  strictly  ad- 
ministrative, not  a  legal  requirement. 

2  Even  though  there  is  no  production  con- 
trol in  the  State  this  year,  the  actual  amount 
to  be  marketed  will  be  less  than  ever.  Mary- 
l,%nd  is  not  in  a  position  to  double  its  pro- 
duction overnight  as  are  North  and  South 
Carolina  where  there  Ls  still  sufficient  cheap 
labor.  The  Maryland  tobacco  region  Is  too 
close  to  Wiushington  and  Baltimore,  making 
the  labor  market  very  limited.  Tobacco  is 
still  a  product  that  must  be  handled  by  hand. 

3.  Calvert  county,  one  of  the  Ave  counties 
hardest  hit  by  this  decision,  is  considered 
a  depressed  area  and  therefore  should  qualify 
for  all  Federal  help  possible- 

4.  The  30,000.000-pound  surplus  about 
which  the  Agriculture  Department  was  com- 
plaining in  Marv'land  dates  back  to  the 
drought  year  of  1963  and  was  created  under 
the  price  support-production  control  pro- 
gram. That  surplus  tobacco  happens  to  be 
generally  undesirable  because  it  was  too  dry. 
Drought  conditions  create  bad  tobacco  crops. 
Mathematically  it  exists,  but  one  crop  fail- 
ure could  wipe  out  the  entire  surplus. 

5.  Friendly  foreign  nations  who  prefer 
Maryland  tobacco  are  being  slapped  in  the 
face  because  others  are  given  the  5-cent  sub- 
sidy and  they  are  forced  either  to  pay  more 
money  or  look  for  another  product 

For  the  first  time,  this  year  'West  German 
interests  became  a  substantial  buyer  in  the 
Maryland  market  after  a  German  cigarette 
manufacturer  adhered  to  the  request  of  his 
customers,  in  the  Bavarian  region  adjacent 
to  Switzerland,  and  purchased  the  same  mix. 
His  sales  shot  up  dramatically. 

Without  the  export  subsidy,  however.  Mary- 
land may  be  aced  with  a  repetition  of  its  ex- 
perience of  losing  the  French  market  dur- 
ing World  War  I  when  France  was  unable 
to  obtain  Maryland  tobacco  The  French 
cigarette  manufacturers  substituted  tobacco 
grown  in  Madagascar  for  the  Maryland  por- 
tion of  their  blend  and  have  continued  to  do 
so  for  50-odd  years. 

Say  the  tobacco  men  further:  The  problem 
is  one  for  the  entire  State  even  though  the 
farmers  are  concentrated  in  Anne  Arundel, 
St.  Marys,  Prince  Georges.  Calvert,  and 
Charles  counties;  the  entire  economy  of 
these   less-affluent   counties  is    at   stake;    a 


negative  response  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  result  in  the  entire  State 
having  to  assist  the  hard-hit  farmers. 


Essays  Invited  on  Location  of  Second  Bay 
Bridge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inviting  my  constituents  to  write 
essays  on  the  proper  location  of  the 
second  bay  bridge  in  Maryland  and  shall 
request  permission  later  to  include  the 
best  of  these  in  the  Record.  My  invita- 
tion follows: 

Question   17 

In  fifty  words,  state  whether  Marylanders 
should  vote  On  election  day  against  the 
parallel  bridge  on  Question  17.  A  vote 
against  Que|^ion  17  would  help  make  possi- 
ble a  future  bridge  at  Baltimore  or  Southern 
Maryland,  as  atithorized  by  my  bill,  H  R 
15740.  Ten  answers  will  be  entered  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


Address  of  Vice  President  Habert  H. 
Hamphrey  at  Clark  University  is 
Worcester,  Mass.,  October  12,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHrrSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  am  very  pleased,  indeed,  to  in- 
clude the  most  eloquent  and  inspiring 
address  delivered  by  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  during  the  special 
convocation  at  Clark  University  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  last  October  12  In 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard 
and  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  "Vice 
President  was  presented  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  by  Clark  University. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  or  Vice  President  Hi-bert  H.  Hitm- 

PHRET,      Clark     Untversitt,      Worcester. 

Mass.,  October   12,  1966 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said.  "Universities 
are,  of  course,  hostile  to  geniuses  which 
seeing  and  using  ways  of  their  own,  dis- 
credit the  routine." 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  Robert  Hutch- 
tngs  Goddard  and.  In  so  doing,  to  honor  the 
university  that  was  not  hosUle  to  his  genius. 
It  Is  typical  of  Clark  to  remember  Dr.  God- 
dard through  a  great,  new  library.  Out  of 
the  collected  thoughts  of  men  who  came 
before  him.  Robert  Goddard  e\'olved  his  own 
historic  contribution,  and  from  the  library 
that  win  bear  his  name  will  come  other  fruit 
from  other  men.  In  an  endless  perpetuation 
of  learning. 

Columbus  Day  Is  exactly  the  right  time 
for  us  to  make  a  start  of  this  memorial.  It 
falls  exactly  halfway  between  the  day  of 
Goddards  birth,  on  October  5,  1882.  and  the 
day  as  a  seven-year-old  Ixjy  that  he  first 
dreamed  of  traveling  in  space. 

It  Is  appropriate  In  another  way.  It  Is 
hard  for  us.  Involved  as  we  are,  to  appreci- 
ate tliat  we  live  In  a  time  of  vast  enlarge, 
ment  of  man's  horizon,  as  hard  for  us  as  it 
must  have  been  for  the  people  of  Europe  to 
know  the  significince  of  Columbus  crossing 
the  Atlantic. 

We  are  actors  In  this  drama,  so  we  have 
trouble  seeing  It  In  perspective.  Perhaps 
those  who  come  after  us  will  see  it  plainly 
only  when  they  look  back  on  our  time. 

Here  some  day  will  come  future  generations 
to  see  the  campus  where  Goddard  experi- 
mented and  to  study  the  collected  Goddard 
papers  In  their  official  repository.  This  spot, 
today,  gains  recognition  as  a  threshold  to 
space. 

What  an  astonishing  change  Goddard 
made  in  a  short  time. 

For  all  practical  purposes.  40  years  ago  the 
American  space  effort  consisted  of  a  maa 
working  In  a  laboratory  100  yards  from  here. 
He  launched  the  world's  first  liquid-fueled 
rocket  from  a  farm  only  a  few  miles  from  this 
Ciunpus.    It  went  up  41  feet. 

We  are  told  that  an  assistant  standing 
beside  Dr.  Goddard  remarked  that  he  could 
throw   a  baseball  higher  than   that.    Even 
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at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1945,  the  Idea 
of  travel  in  space  was  considered  a  fantasy  or 
a  Joke. 

Yet  at  this  moment  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Greenbelt,  Marj-land,  is 
tracking  33  active,  man-made  Batellites.  pro- 
ducing 200  miles  a  day  of  data  tape  on  con- 
ditions outside  the  planet.  In  the  seconds 
I  took  to  speak  of  the  Goddard  Space  Plight 
Center,  Its  receivers  and  computers  were 
scoepttng  messages  from  these  orbiting  labo- 
ratories around  earth  and  translating  them 
Into  300  feet  of  tape  bearing  important  in- 
formation about  space. 

Twenty  years  ago  most  people  in  the  world 
would  have  laughed  at  the  Idea  but  we  know 
now  that  we  shall  land  men  on  the  moon 
and  explore  the  moon  thoroughly.  Children 
of  today's  college  students  wiU  be  able  to 
take  trips  to  Venus  and  Mars. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council  and  there  are  times  that 
I  remember  longingly  that  Robert  Goddard 
often  needed  only  10  thousand  dollars  for 
a  major  breakthrough.  But  I  know  that  the 
results  of  a  successful  seed  Is  a  great  forest 
and  forests  take  more  nourishment.  In  the 
last  eight  years  we  have  spent  30  billion  dol- 
lars on  space  work. 

It  Is  the  largest  endeavor  In  hlstorv  de- 
signed consciously  to  advance  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge. 

Out  of  it  has  come  a  fruitful  partnership 
of  government.  Industry,  science,  and  the 
academic  community. 

We  enjoy  such  side  benefits  as  new  medi- 
cal and  surgical  techniques. 

There  Is  hardly  a  part  of  our  Industrial  and 
technological  life  that  has  not  been  refined 
and  accelerated  by  discoveries  made  in  space 
research. 

Yet  all  this  sUrted  with  one  man  with  an 
Idea.  It  was  born  in  a  lonely  field  near  here. 
In  a  modes;  laboratory  right" on  this  campus! 
It  13  easy  to  look  upon  this  achievement 
as  Just  a  happy  accident  but  I  think  that 
would  be  a  mistake. 

We  were  lucky  to  benefit  by  Goddard's 
unique  creativity. 

But  we  cannot  leave  such  things  entirely 
'to  accident. 

It  is  no  accident,  for  example,  that  we  have 
In  this  country  Institutions  of  learning  that 
are  not  afraid  of  genius. 

We  are  told  that  In  Dr.  Goddard's  ftr.st  year 
at  Clark  there  came  to  this  campus  for  their 
first  lectures  In  America,  Slgmund  Freud  and 
Carl  Jung. 

The  chairman  of  the  physics  department 
was  A.  A.  Michelson,  the  first  American 
scientist  to  win  a  Nobel  Prize. 

It  is  no  accident  when  a  country  has 
places  that  harbor  men  of  original  thought. 

We  need  to  remember  something  else. 

Robert  Goddard  worked  here,  at  Clark 
which   has  always   been   a  small  university! 

Bigness  Is  a  characteristic  of  our  times. 

There  are  niany  things  that  are  more  ef- 
ficient, more  specialized  or  more  profitable 
because  they  came  In  large  units,  and  we 
have  no  need  to  remember  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  small  units  in  which 
the  individual  is  not  lost. 

Robert  Goddard  and  Clark  University  tell 
us  that  excellence  need  not  come  In  giant 
packages. 

They  remind  us  that  especially  In  a  mass 
producUon  and  mass  consumption  society 
the  individual  and  the  individualistic  insti- 
tution must  play  a  creative  role. 

I^t  us  beware  of  the  homogenized  society. 


Let  us  shim  that  condition  In  which  every- 
one la  expected  to  have  the  same  opinions 
and  the  same  habits.  This  Is  not  only  ab- 
horrent to  freedom  but  it  poisons  the  source 
M  growth. 

Goddard  had  a  stubborn  faith  that  helped 
Mm  survive  discouragement  and  ridicule, 
ind  even  a  local  fire  marshal  who  consid- 
rred  him  and  his  rockets  a  menace. 

But  along  the  way,  at  crucial  times,  he 
lound  other  unorthodox  men.  men  capable 
»f  listening  to  the  unusual,  of  imagining  the 
luture,  of  believing  the  Impossible. 

They  came  from  unexpected  places.    Some 

•ere  airplane  pilots  and  some  were  philan- 
ihroplc  businessmen  with  imagination.  If 
*ur3  were  a  completely  conlomust  country, 
"e  would  not  be  here  today. 

I  wouldn't  be  honest  if  I  didn't  confess,  as 

ne  who  has  often  been  at  both  ends  of  pro- 

■^st,    that    this    can    be    an    uncomfortable 

te  of  affairs.    But  there  has  never  been  a 

oment  of  doubt  that  we  must  have  a  eo- 
(lety  where  men  can  speak  their  minds.  Our 
Ration  must  have  people  free  to  nurture  men 
(nd  Ideas  where  impact,  as  Emerson  said 
"ay  "discredit  the  routine." 

We  in  government  learned  part  of  the  God- 
ard  lesson  the  hard  way.  At  times  other 
lovernments  paid  more  attenUon  to  his  work 
*^an  his  own.  a  fact  we  came  to  regret  during 

e  rocket  attacks  of  World  War  n 
,   In   science  and   scholarship   we   must   be 

fjjpen  to  discovery  and  look  beyond  the  quick 
Id  easy  result.     But  most  of  all  we  must 
member  that  society  may  encourage  genius 
discourage  It;  apply  scholarship  construc- 
"vely  or  destructively;   make  men  beneficl- 
-les  of  their  ingenuity  or  the  victims  of  It 
Robert  Goddard's  great  germinal  research 
space   came   only   after   heartbreak   and 
.  ,llure. 

*  We  recognize  the  need  for  endless  trial- 
«tod-error  in  science  and  technology. 
^And— today  as  never  before— we  must  have 
t  |xe  same  faith  and  endurance  in  the  search 
r  >T  harmony  in  human  affairs. 
I  know  the  familiar  assertion  that  man  Is 

X  aggressive  animal  and   that  conflict  and 
r  are  Inevitable.     Yet  the  goal  of  a  Just 
attd   peaceful   world   can   be   worth   no   less 
taan  our  highest  commitment. 
jMan  has   been  completely  human  In  his 
pjology  for  about  50,000  years.     But  only  In 
tMe  last  100  years  have  most  major  nations 
ifg;un  to  look  upon  all  their  fellow  citizens  as 
tftily  deserrlng  of  equal  treatment. 
JFor  centuries  men  believed  In  charity  at 
t  le  same  time  that  they  believed  in  slavery 
.For  hundreds  of  years  men  said  they  be- 
lieved  in   the   Golden   Rule  but  they  really 
n^ant,  "Yes,  but  .  .  .•';  our  generation  is  the 
first  to  drop  the  "but": 

jlt  Is  not  yet  perfect  or  universal  but  It  Is 
o  le  of  the  most  profound  changes  In  human 
niations  and  it  came  to  fruitation  in  a  verv 
sliort  time. 

Il  believe  man  does  have  great  capacity  for 
h  imiony  and  reason. 
iBut  we  do  not  have  limitless  time 

■=,1^^'^°  ^°^  ^^^'^  ^^   luxury   of  another 
6(  LOOO  years  to  end  fatal  rivalries. 

In  the  past  we  lost  a  tribe  or  two-  today 
w*  could  lose  all  of  clvilizatlijn. 

por  do  we  have  100  more  years  to  achieve 
a  fuller  social  and  economic  Justice. 

I  Men  no  longer  accept  hunger  and  humllla- 
tl  |)n  in  silence.  They  know  there  Is  no  need 
f*  misery  Ln  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Sero  In  our  own  rich  country  we  face 
problems  generations  In  the  making— prob- 
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lems  of  MX  urbanizing,  teclniological  so- 
ciety .  .  .  problecQiS  of  transport  .  .  .  ol  pol- 
lution .  .  .  ot  human  relations  ...  of  edu- 
cation and  health  ...  of  sustaining  a  strong 
healtliy  economy. 

In  the  endleeA  aearcb  (or  solutions  we  have 
had  aome  setbacks.  But  this  should  dis- 
courage MB  no  more  than  reverses  discour- 
aged Robert  Ooddard  or  Thomas  Edison. 

Oui»  Is  a  system  of  government  blessed 
with  the  talent  for  change  and  g^rowth. 

We  are  the  least  likely  people  to  die  of 
Boclal  hardening  of  the  arteries — so  long  as 
we  realize  our  unique  strength  as  an  open 
society. 

Neither  need  we  be  discouraged  in  our 
search  for  creative  answers  in  the  quest  for 
peace. 

Today  we  are  exploring  every  avenue  for 
an  honest  and  durable  peace  in  Southeast 
A«la.  We  are  moving  too.  to  avert  another 
danger:  The  danger  of  an  expanding  number 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  In  tlie  hands 
of  an  expanding  number  of  nations. 

Reason  tells  us  that  the  world  cannot  be- 
come Increasingly  crowded  with  these  rival 
systems  o<  destruction  without  a  growing 
peril  of  fatal  accident,  nalscalculation,  Irre- 
sponslbUlty,  or  even  madness. 

This  ooutttry  has  been  ready  to  take  steps 
to  lower  the  peril  without  lowering  legiti- 
mate defense.  Yet  to  persuade  non-nuclear 
nations  to  reject  the  oosDly  course  of  entry 
into  the  atomic  club.  ar>(*  to  have  nuclear 
nations  place  provable  restraints  on  further 
excess  weaponry  is  a  new  experience  among 
nattons. 

It  touches  many  old  scars  and  revives  tra- 
ditional fears.  Yet  we  must  never  cease  try- 
ing to  overoome  the  catastrophe  that  would 
be  further  nuclear  proliferation. 

We  seek,  too,  to  make  the  exploration  of 
space  an  endeavor  where  nations  may  rise 
above  the  bitter  memories  of  battlefields  on 
earth  to  find  a  constructive  outlet  for  their 
ingenuity,  their  energy,  and  their  ambition. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  exploration  beyond 
our  own  planet  might  convert  the  present 
frantic  race  for  earthly  destruction  into  a 
mutual  effort  at  cosmic  discovery? 

Already  tlie  exploration  of  space  has  helped 
iia  to  pwt  CKa  own  world  Into  proper  perspec- 
tive. ' 

By  taking  our  thoughts  Into  the  upper 
eky  it  has  given  us  a  new  appreciation  that 
the  family  of  man  is  on  earth  as  the  creatures 
of  the  Bible  were  on  Noah's  Ark.  floating 
through  apace  together,  the  fate  of  one  the 
fate  of  aU. 

Today,  aa  it  huddles  on  its  planet,  the 
human  race  Is  divided  by  differences  of 
wealth  and  of  Ideas. 

But  the  same  ingenious  mechanisms  and 
enormous  energies  that  took  the  hiunan  mind 
into  space  have  also  opened  for  the  first  time 
the  poeslbiltty  of  ending  poverty  and  the 
dissension  that  comes  from  a  world  of  haves 
and  have-nots. 

We  live  in  a  historic  time  because  there  is 
the  beginning  of  this  feeling  on  kinship  and 
there  is  also  the  realistic  means  at  hand  to 
end  the  morbid  condition  that  some  men  live 
well  only  because  others  do  not. 

The  prospect  of  sustenance  for  the  whole 
human  race  by  Itself  can  change  the  tribal 
fears  of  this  globe.  If  we  have  the  faith  to 
pursue  It. 

Robert  Ooddard.  by  making  men's  ascen- 
sion from  earth  possible,  helped  sharpen 
their   consciousness   of  their   common   fate 

His  technical  achievements  have  become 
engines  of  war  but  even  they,  by  deterring 
careless  adTentures  In  conquest,  have  made 
nations  pause,  have  given  the  world  a  short 
time  in  which  to  consider  Its  ultimate  fate. 

By  hoping  us  see  how  great  Is  the  universe, 
Robert  Ooddard  helped  us  perceive  how 
tightly  knit  la  the  human  family. 


Some  Expressions  of  the  Current  Situation 
in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 

Mr,«.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
of  mine  has  just  returned  from  Vietnam 
brinering  me  an  account  of  his  Impression 
gathered  while  there.  To  me  It  Is  useful 
t4)  have  this  information  and  I  Include  It 
here: 

Some  Impressions  of  the  CtnuiENT  Siti.wtmx 
IN  ViETN.^M.  October  12.   1966 

Everv'Aiiere  in  Saigon  one  Is  struck  by  the 
previvdtr.g  philosophy  of  "Let  George  Do  It." 
What  w;i.s  Initially  a  beantiriU  city  now  ap- 
pears to  be  rapidly  decavlng  "There  is  a 
s'lench  m  the  air  largely  due  to  the  growing 
priu-tice  of  dumping  garbage  and  trash  along 
the  .streets.  The  hordes  of  people  Jamming 
the  streets  pick  their  way  arovi.nd  these  piles 
of  foul  smelling  nibbish  with  complete 
unf<itK-e.''n. 

The  conglomeration  of  bicycles,  motor- 
cycles, petiioars.  taxis  and  ail  type.';  of  huge 
Army  cars  and  trucks  create  traffic  tangles 
beyond  description.  M;uiy  Vietnam  police- 
men ;ire  in  evidence  and  sometimes  they  take 
a  hand  m  trying  to  untangle  traffic.  At- 
tempts aj-p  t>eing  miide  to  widen  certain  .ir- 
terid.1  roiids  by  cutting  down  trees  along  the 
side — but  these  trees  and  branches  are  left 
wliere  tiiey  fall  for  weeks  at  a  time,  further 
aggravating  traffic  problem.s  Never  would 
ore  see  a  Vietnam  stop  In  the  hurry  to  pick 
up  some  obstacle  from  the  .streets. 

Near  e\ery  military  facility  there  are  many 
new  shanty-tvTpe  busines.ses  mushrooming  — 
m.tny  with  such  "come-on  "  sigrus  as  "Lucky 
Lo\e  Baj'. — the  Engllsli  titles  often  mis- 
spelled. 

Bec.iuse  of  past  violence  and  terronst  ac- 
tions of  the  Viet  Cong  tliere  are  many  se- 
curity check  f)oints  In  Saigon  where  special 
p.^s.ses  are  required.  On  top  of  this,  the.se 
passes  are  frequently  cancelled  and  new 
sy.stem.--  inst.;Uled.  As  a  result  we  seldom 
knew  for  certain  whether  our  Vietnam  em- 
ployees at  various  Headquarters  would  actu- 
ally .show  up  for  work.  In  fact  the  problem 
of  keeping  up  with  security  reqviirements  ab- 
-lorbed  a  large  portion  of  time  for  adminis- 
trative officers. 

1  he  local  people  see.m  unaware  of  the  war. 
oonceutrating  on  making  money  from  the 
foreign  troops  whose  presence  is  felt  every- 
where In  addition  to  the  "Yanks"  one  sees 
many  Koreans,  Aussies.  and  other  Oriental 
troops.  Tlie  amazing  paradox  Is  that  while 
the  Vietn.im  men  are  shabbily  dressed,  moet 
of  the  Vietnam  girls  and  women  wear  the 
most  immaculate,  colorful  costume,:  in  silk  - 
.tpparently  as  every-day  wear. 

While  the  recent  elections  were  a  success 
in  the  large  turnout  of  voters  it  is  still 
obvious  that  any  hope  for  a  he.ilthy  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  political  problems  will 
aejiend  Largely  on  continued  US  sup[X)rt. 
The  many  submerged  or  "iceberg"  implica- 
tions of  continued  US  involvement  can  keep 
the  Uni'ed  States  mired  in  this  Asiatic 
puzzle  indefinitely.  We  are  truly  in  a  serious 
"quick  sand  '  situation.  It  appears  that  the 
well  publicized  threat  of  a  communist  take- 
over of  all  Southeast  Asia  initially  prompted 
aggressive  counter  actions  by  the  U.S.  Now. 
In  the  face  of  serious  Internal  political  and 
economic  problems  in  Red  Ohlna.  this  threat 
Ls    being    revealed    as    exaggerated.     I    often 


wonder  whetiier  the  U.S.  really  appreciates 
the  s'ferioobly  weakening  developments  with- 
in the  Communist  Oami>s. 

While  the  U.S.  ifi  still  the  scapegoat  for  the 
Red  Chinese,  they  reserve  even  a  more  in- 
tense hatred  toward  Rtissla.  There  Is  grow- 
ing evidence  tliat  Mao's  brand  of  Oonuuu- 
nism  Is  losing  face  among  other  communist 
groups  in  Asia  i.e.  North  Korea,  Indonesia. 
India.  Japan,  etc.  Perhaps  it  is  high  time 
for  the  U.S.  to  re-evaluate  the  validity  of 
our  Initial  fears  and  commitments.  It's  be- 
coming more  apparent  that  the  communlBt« 
are  the  "victims  of  their  own  dogmas  '.  the 
Insidious  turmoil  In  Red  China,  wiU  probably 
further  deteriorate  her  strength  and  musi. 
be  realistically  considered  In  future  US. 
policies. 

Under  these  conditions  I  think : 

1.  The  U£.  should  press  vigorously  for  an 
early  end  to  the  military  operations,  forcing 
North  Vietnam  to  come  to  terms. 

2.  Then  the  U.S.  should  phase  out  our  cr-m- 
mitments  in  Vietnam. 

3.  The  current  buildup  of  U.S.  strength  :n 
Thailand  is  seriously  questioned  attd  Ciin 
lead  us  into  more  "quick  sand." 


American   Managers  ias  Australians    See 
Thfcm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
Interesting  to  try  to  find  out  how  others 
view  any  specific  situation  and  to  see 
ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

Nathaniel  N.  Noble,  a  management 
consultant  from  my  district,  spent  13 
months  •visiting  In  Japan,  Australia,  and 
Europe  talking  to  some  1,000  managers 
who  were  nationals  of  their  own  coun- 
tries, discussing  with  them  their  opinion 
of  American  management  and  business. 

His  article  In  the  June  1966  issue  of 
the  Training  and  Development  Journal 
summarizes  his  analysis  of  what  the 
Australians  think  of  American  manac- 
ers. 

With  the  current  trip  of  President 
Johnson  to  Australia,  It  might  be  Inter- 
esting to  our  colleagues  to  report  this 
reaction,  and  there  follows  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Noble's  article,  as  well  as  a  statement  of 
his  background  which  gives  his  qualifira- 
tlons  to  Interpret  the  situation. 

The  article  follows : 
American     Managers    as     A(L'strai  i.^ns     See 

Them — Pros     and     Cons-   op     Amfp.kai^j 

Practices  From  "Down  Under  ' 
(By  Nathaniel  N.  Noble)' 

Approximately  1,200  American  conip.iiiies 
operate  in  Australia.    If  we  include  licensee* 


•  Nathaniel  N.  Noble  with  Harry  J.  Woehr 
and  Associates.  Management  and  consulting 
pyschologists.  Philadelphia.  Has  Just  com- 
pleted tour  of  Australia,  Japan  and  &uroi>e 
to  research  management  thinking  on  organ- 
ization planning,  communications  and  train- 
ing. Training  experience  with  Pratt  and 
Whitney,  Ford  Motor.  Reynolds  Metals.  Allied 
Chemical  and  American  Management  Associ- 
ation, B.A.,  Yale  University;  M.A„  Economics, 
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the  niunber  Is  larger.  In  the  last  few  year* 
American  companies  have  invested  millions 
of  dollars  In  Australian  ventures.  Thought- 
ful Australians  sense  the  need  of  foreign  la- 
vestments  in  the  development  of  the  country, 
but  they  question  the  Influence  this  is  having 
on  their  own  management  well  being,  ways 
of  doing  business,  share  ownership,  and  most 
of  all,  their  control  over  their  future  econ- 
omy. This  Is  an  Important  topic  of  dis- 
cussion among  Australian  managers.  A  com- 
mittee of  businessmen  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  Australia  to 
advise  on  the  effects  of  foreign  investments. 
Peelings  about  this,  therefore,  affect  their 
opinions  of  American  Management. 

In  a  three-month  survey  of  management 
thinking  in  Atistralla.  the  author  talked 
with  managers  from  over  300  compames. 
many  of  whom  were  asked  what  they  thought 
of  American  management  as  they  saw  it  oper- 
ating In  Ausualla.  Here  are  some  of  the 
opinions : 

CON 

"American  management  is  ruthless" 
Tills  was  expressed  in  two  areas.  The  first 
was  that  Americans  do  not  treat  workers 
fairly.  They  demand  hard  work  and  fire 
people  when  they  don't  get  it.  They  are 
cold;  don't  try  to  understand  their  people. 
For  this  reason  their  labor  turnover  is  high 
as  people  work  for  them  only  until  they  can 
get  a  Job  elsewhere. 

Tlie  statement  on  the  second  area  comes 
from  the  small  entrepreneur  who  is  a  sup- 
plier to  the  large  American  company.  The 
American  company  gives  hhn  larger  and 
larger  orders  until  he  has  dropped  his  old 
customers  and  is  almost  supplying  them 
alone.  Then,  the  Americans  dictate  the  price 
they  will  pay  for  his  products  and  he  has  no 
alternative  but  to  accept.  Thus,  he  is  taken 
over  by  them  In  one  way  or  another. 
"/IrTiprican  companies  don't  put  Australians 
in  top  management  positions" 
Many  American  companies  send  out  men 
from  the  home  office  who  rim  the  branch 
or  subsidiary  in  Australia.  With  no  possi- 
bility of  reaching  the  top,  the  best  Austral- 
Ian  men  go  to  other  companies.  Often,  the 
American  manager  is  not  too  capable  or 
doesn't  try  to  understand  Australian  think- 
ing. The  Australian  under  him  Is  frtistrated 
and  unable  to  an  effective  job. 

"The  American  manager  is  here  for  a  short 
term" 
In  some  American  companies  the  head  of 
the  Australian  branch  comes  out  on  a  ro- 
tation basis — three  to  five  years.  He  doesn't 
have  the  time  to  settle  Into  the  community, 
understand  Australian  customs  or  thinking, 
and  to  know  the  people  with  whom  he  is 
working.  Also  knowing  he  is  going  home 
after  a  short  term,  he  has  no  motivation  to 
become  a  member  of  the  management  com- 
muiUty  within  as  well  as  outside  the  com- 
pany. The  result  Is  he  doesn't  understand 
the  people  around  him;  they  don't  under- 
stand or  accept  him. 

"The  home  office  manager  upsets  the  icorks 
in  his  short  visits" 
Regularly,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  in 
som:  American  companies  the  manager  re- 
sponsible for  the  Australian  operation  comes 
out  on  a  whirlwind  visit.  He  may  pride 
himself  on  being  a  human  dynamo  who 
sets  things  right  in  short  order,  but  because 
he  knows  neither  the  situation  or  the  people 
well  enough,  the  resiUt  often  is  upsetting, 
ineffective,  the  next  two  weeks  after  he 
leaves  are  spent  getting  the  organization 
back  In  shape. 


University  of  Michigan;  University  of  Con- 
necUcut;  Harvard  University  Business 
School:  and  Wayne  University.  Board  of 
Directors,  New  York  Metropolitan  Chapter 
ASTD. 


"Part  of  our  time  is  spent  helping  American 
managers  who  expect  to  operate  the  way 
they  did  in  the  States" 
Thia  comes  from  some  Australian  con- 
sultants In  one  case  a  worldwide  organiza- 
tion. Some  American  managers  do  not 
understand  how  Australians  think  and  act. 
the  management  customs,  the  shortage  of 
technical  men.  the  greater  influence  of  gov- 
ernment. No  matter  how  able  they  are, 
they  have  not  had  adequate  preparation  for 
working  in  this  country.  They  and  their 
companies  mistakenly  think  because  the 
two  countries  speak  the  same  language 
everything  else  is  the  same.  Finding  them- 
selves In  trouble,  they  seek  the  help  of  a 
constUtant  in  a  short  time. 

"Americans  arc  always  right" 
American  managers  look  down  on  anyone 
who  has  an  opinion  that  does  not  agree  with 
theirs.  They  are  sure  they  are  right,  even 
when  proved  wrong.  One  manager,  ex- 
perienced In  foreign  trade,  compared  Amer- 
icans with  the  Soviets,  saying  both  are  fa- 
natical in  the  extent  to  which  they  feel  they 
are  right  and  Insist  others  should  do  it  their 
way.  Often  they  don't  know  the  facts,  or 
the  situation,  don't  try  to  find  out.  or  to 
recognize  that  some  one  else  may  see  some- 
thing of  value  they  don't  see. 
"Americans  are  so  taken  up  uith  systems 
they  forget  people" 
Every  few  months  a  new  system,  originated 
In  the  States.  Is  Installed  In  the  Australian 
subsidiary,  often  without  research  to  find 
out  If  it  fits  this  particular  situation.  Some- 
times It  does,  sometimes  It  doesn't.  Even 
when  it  does  there  Is  little  If  any  explana- 
tion down  the  line  as  to  the  "why."  Amer- 
icans seem  to  be  so  taken  up  with  the  new 
system  they  forget  about  the  people  who 
have  to  make  It  work,  as  If  It  would  auto- 
matically work  as  long  as  it  Is  a  good  system. 
At  times  it  Is  superseded  by  another  new 
system  before  It  has  been  proven  effective 
or  ineffective. 

"American  companies  don't  allow  Australians 
to  buy  shares  in  the  Australian  company" 

The  chief  example  of  this  is  General 
Motors-Holden.  Everyone  you  meet  from 
the  taxi  driver  to  the  general  manager  knows 
how  much  money  Holden  makes  every  year, 
how  several  years  ago  General  Motors 
bought  up  all  existing  shares  in  Australia 
because  under  existing  laws  they  did  not 
have  to  reveal  their  profits  If  shares  were 
not  owned  by  Australians.  The  law  was 
soon  changed  to  force  foreign-owned  com- 
panies to  publish  earnings  anyway.  The 
Holden.  first  Australian  built  car.  has  been 
a  tremendous  success,  has  made  money  hand 
over  fist.  It  has  been  a  great  boon  to  Aus- 
tralia, not  only  for  those  employed,  but  also 
In  encouraging  the  growth  of  many  small 
compajilee  as  suppliers.  This  Is  a  sore  point 
with  Australians  and  the  prime  example  of 
American  companies  who  profits  go  out  of 
the  country.  Every  year  when  General 
Motors-Holden  declares  its  earnings  there  Is 
a  fresh  rash  of  articles,  letters,  and  news- 
paper talk  about  foreign  Investments  and 
Australians  not  sharing  In  the  profits. 
"American  companies  are  hamstringing  their 

Australian    subsidiaries    and    licensees    in 

export  trade" 

With  the  expanding  Australian  economy 
and  the  necessity  of  increasing  experts,  the 
American  companies  who  prevent  their  sub- 
sidiaries or  licensees  from  marketing  their 
prodtiots  outside  Australia  are  causing  In- 
creasing lU  feeling.  Managers  in  and  out- 
side government  consider  this  to  be  a  busl- 
nees  strangUng  practice  that  will  soon  lead 
the  government  to  take  action  on  what 
foreign  investors  can  and  cannot  do. 

"Foreign    investors   should    take   ot>er    only 
those  local  concerns  that  are  failing" 
Some  Australian   business   men   are   con- 
cerned about  the  number  of  going  concerns 


that  are  bought  up  by  Americans,  specifically 
companies  mantrfactiulng  general  foods  and 
biscuits,  particularly  where  this  appears  to 
be  monopolistic.  To  them  it  means  loss  of 
control  by  Australians  of  a  segment  o*  the 
economy.  "The  question  Is  how  far  can  or 
should  this  go. 

PEO 

"Americans  have  the  knoic-hou" 
Through  visits  to  the  State*  as  well  as 
through  American  ventures  in  Australia. 
Australian  managers  feel  that  research  In 
technical  fields  as  well  as  management  has 
put  the  United  States  far  ahead  of  other 
countries.  Americans,  they  say.  have  put 
their  research  into  action.  Thev  know  what 
they  are  doing  in  technical  fields.  In  the 
Second  World  War.  the  organization,  the  mas- 
sive maclUnery.  and  the  technical  knowledge 
exhibited  by  the  U.S.  armed  forces  In  the 
"outback"  as  well  as  in  the  ports  amazed  the 
Au.stralians.  They  have  not  forgotten  these 
demonstrations,  particularly  as  there  have 
been  other  examples  In  Industry  since,  such 
as  the  recent  development  of  the  bauxite 
Industry.  Australia  needs  this  know-how. 
"Americans  are  more  like  us" 
Outside  of  Anzac  Day.  perhaps  the  most 
popular  celebration  in  Aiistralia  Is  the  com- 
memor.ition  of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea. 
This  saved  Australia  from  invasion.  The  war 
brought  "Yanks"  to  Australian  shores. 
Many  felt  and  still  feel:  "Americans  are 
frank  and  friendly.  They  enjoy  their  beer 
as  we  do.  They  make  mistakes  and  gener- 
ally admit  them  as  we  hc^>e  we  do.  Their 
individual  Independence  is  important  to 
them  as  It  is  to  us.  They  are  susplciotis  of 
the  law  and  politics  as  we  are.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  English-speaking  country 
■with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Canadians, 
they  speak  and  act  like  us." 

"Americans  tiave  the  money." 
Almost  every  Australian  feels  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  wealthiest  country  In 
the  world.  No  one  has  tiuned  up  any  facts 
refuting  this.  Australia  has  tremendous  un- 
developed resources  such  as  oil.  gas.  Iron, 
uranium,  phosphate,  copper,  tin,  and  her 
land.  The  country,  almost  as  large  as  the 
United  States,  has  11  million  people!  Much 
arid  land  like  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and 
Southwestern  California,  has  everything  ex- 
cept water.  The  newly-discovered  coal  and 
bauxite  deposits  are  probably  the  greatest  In 
the  world.  Development  takes  money.  En- 
ticing American  capital  into  the  development 
of  Australia  is  Important. 

"Americans  hai'e  the  confidence." 
This  could  be  a  sore  subject.  People  do 
not  want  to  feel  that  they  lack  the  con- 
fidence to  do  something.  But  men  con- 
cerned with  the  Australian  economy,  real- 
izing the  lack  of  technical  know-how  and  ex- 
perience In  finance,  are  seeking  American 
companies  in  part  because  they  have  the  con- 
fidence that  Is  needed  to  go  ahead.  Until 
more  American  companies  find  they  can  and 
do  take  the  risk  involved;  the  Americans 
and  other  foreign  companies  too.  will  have 
the  opportunity. 

"In  the  present  world  situation  we  need  the 
United  States  as  an  ally." 
Prom  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  down 
through  the  change  In  export-import  rela- 
tions with  Britain,  to  the  present  threat  of 
the  Indonesian  situation.  AustraUans  have 
come  to  think  more  of  the  U.S.  as  her  most 
important  ally.  Now  Is  a  trying  period  when. 
still  desiring  to  consider  herself  a  Western 
Nation,  ahe  must.  In  considering  her  trade 
and  economy,  think  of  herself  as  being  an 
Eastern  (Oceanic)  Nation.  Tills  is  fr»ught 
with  mental,  social,  and  psychological  dim- 
ciUtles.  The  U.S..  deeply  involTed  in  the 
events  In  Asia,  becomes  an  ally  even  though 
Australians  dlsagre*  with  aome  of  toer 
policies. 
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SUMMARY 

In  rummlng  up,  there  Ifi  nuKh  iJiat 
AustrallAQs  like  as  well  as  dislike  about 
Americajis.  There  are  retUKjus  lur  vhis  both 
historical  and  experimental.  There  Is  do  time 
for  thee«  here.  Out  oi  the  many  comments 
from  Australian  maxiagers.  the  above  proe 
and  ocyiA  represent  the  most  frequent  state- 
ments" Before  we  start  to  answer  these 
statements  defensively  we  might  consider 
how  much  we  know  about  Australians,  why 
they  tblnk  this  way,  and  how  much  we  need 
to  know  about  them  if  our  relations  are  to 
become  Increasingly  important  and  effpctive. 


Coordinated  Transportation- 
ActioB 


-Time  for 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressionai. 
Ricois  an  appropriate  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  Mr.  Morris  Porgash,  the  late 
president  of  the  United  States  Freight 
Co.,  who  passed  away  most  untimely  soon 
after  he  had  given  an  excellent  com- 
metory  before  the  TraflBc  Club  of  New 
York  on  September  27,  1966,  entitled 
"Coordinated  Transportation — Time  for 
Action." 

It  la  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  the 
worthy  momuments  to  this  distinguished 
leader  of  the  transportation  industry, 
and  scholar  of  its  needs,  will  be  an  ap- 
pr(H>rlate  policy  of  coordination  and 
stlmiilatlon  of  the  various  modes  of 
tran.q7ortatlon  for  which  Morris  Forgash 
so  long  worked  and  fought. 

CooROiMATZO  Transportation — Time  for 
AcnoK 

(Addreas  by  by  Morris  Porgash.  preel- 
dent,  nnlt«d  States  Frel^lit  Oo  .  before  the 
Tra&o  Club  of  New  York,  Inc  ,  September 
37.  io«e) 

I  am  glad  that  you  asked  me  to  speak  to 
you  tonight.  Like  you.  I  am  proud  of  the 
New  York  Traffic  Club  and  its  ac*opll6h- 
ments,  for  I  am  a  part  of  Its  past.  But  the 
past  la  prologue,  and  I  hope  you  share  with 
me  tba  conviction  that  we  have  a  greater 
potential  than  we  have  ever  realized  and  a 
greater  opportunity  than  we  have  ever  ex- 
ploited. 

No  one  here — certainly  no  member  of  our 
Club — will  dlatpute  the  statement  that  our 
roeter  ot  members  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber ot  ooore  important  names  in  transporta- 
tion tban  will  be  found  on  the  rolls  of  ai- 
moat  any  organization  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  meaetire  of  our  accomplishment  is 
the  extent  of  our  capacity  for  action,  and  in 
the  field  of  action  we  face  today  the  greatest 
challenge  that  history  has  ever  permitted  to 
come  our  way. 

Of  course  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  are.  or 
should  become,  a  political-action  group  or  a 
lobbying  organisation.  But  no  man  is  an 
Island,  and  In  the  posture  of  events  today  no 
orgmnlsatlon  of  responsible  traffic  and  trans- 
portation men  can  IgncH^  the  issues  which 
are  tettarlng  at  the  door  of  the  bouse  of 
tranq>ort«tlon. 

What  can  we  do?  Collectively,  we  are  con- 
oemad  with  producing,  with  supplying,  with 
buying,  and  with  selling  transportation. 
Moat  ot  vu  are  hard  put  to  find  time  to  ful- 


fill our  responsibilities  to  our  own  compa- 
nies We  compete  for  traffic  and  for  markets. 
Competition  Is  the  keystone  of  our  free-eii- 
t^rprise  systeni  We  reject  ccllcctlvlsm  as 
a  pi'.ilosophy  of  government.  And  yet  we 
n.ust  eaih  look  over  the  horizon  ol  our  own 
euviroiinient  and  fix  our  eyes  on  a  common 
goiil — a  national  transportation  system  ad- 
equate to  the  economy  and  the  survival  of 
the  NatioH- 

I  win  tell  you  vi'hat  I  think  we  can  do 
We  can  respond.  Individually  and  Jointly  a.s 
nieinhers  of  this  Club,  t^  the  challeiitre  which 
the  complexity  and  the  danger  of  our  time 
imposes  or.  every  man  who  has  any  respon- 
sibility in  the  field  of  transportation  If  I 
were  asked  to  express  that  challenge  In  a 
single  word  1  would  say.  without  hesitation, 
unity.  To  attain  and  to  maintain  not  only 
a  superb  but  a  superior  transportation  sys- 
tem in  this  country  we  must  have  unity  of 
policy,  unity  of  purpose,  and  unity  of  action. 

By  unity  I  do  not  mean  Government  own- 
ership or  control— a  method  of  achieving 
iinity  which  Is  almost  universally  practiced 
m  one  form  or  another  in  all  other  major 
nations  of  the  world  Nor  do  I  mean,  nec- 
p>sarily.  common  ownership  of  different 
modes,  although  I  think  we  have  been  unduly 
caatious  in  preventing  ownership  of  one 
kind  of  carrier  by  another.  What  I  mean  by 
unity  is  this  two-pronged  proposition: 

I  The  role  of  Government  In  transporta- 
tion must  be  unified— it  must  have  a  con- 
stant direction  and  a  comprehensible  desti- 
nation. 

Both  Government  and  Industry- meaning 
yuu  and  I — must  take  effective  action  U> 
achieve  a  unified,  a  completely  adequate. 
tr.i.nsportatlon  system.  By  that  I  mean  a  co- 
o.-dlnated  transportation  system. 

Coordinated  trarisportation  is  the  theme 
or  nv.  taJk  But  before  I  delve  into  the  prac- 
lic.tl  probleins  and  obstinate  complications 
which  are  obscuring  the  path  to  true.-co- 
ordi nation  let  me  discuss  briefly  the  first  of 
the  two    musts"  which  I  have  outlinetl 

TilE   RO'-E   OF  COVEKNMF.NT    IN    TT.ANSPORT.^TlU^l 

Even  though  in  our  free-eni^rpnse  system 
we  still  accept  competition  as  the  most  Im- 
portant regulator  of  the  economics  of  trans- 
portation, the  role  of  Government  Is  criti- 
cally important.  If  the  poUcy  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  transportation 
is  not  tmifled — if  it  does  not  have  a  steady 
direction— If  it  is  segmentized  and  unco- 
ordinated— then  it  is  hardly  likely  to  achieve 
tlie  deeired  objective. 

It  Is  a  regrettable,  but  In  my  opinion.  It  Is 
an  absolutely  Indisputable  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  a  discernible  unity  of  either  Gov- 
eriunent  pwlicy  or  action  in  the  field  of  trans- 
jKirtation.  I  submit  that  this  Is  true  both 
with  respect  to  Executive  policy  and  action 
and  with  respect  to  regulatory  policy  and 
Implementing  law.  Since,  in  the  long  range. 
Government  poUcy  and  action  will  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  achievement  of 
coordinated  transportation,  I  will  touch 
briefly  on  both  of  the  Indicated  fields — 
Executive  and  regulatory  policy  and  action. 

The  Pre«idenfs  message  of  March  2.  1966. 
recommending  a  Cablnet-Leve:  Department 
of  Transportation,  dramatically  highlights 
the  need  for  coordinating  and  bringing  to- 
gether under  one  head  the  vast  responsibill- 
tiee  of  the  EStecutive  branch  which  now  are 
carried  out  through  a  widely  scattered  patch- 
work of  Bureaus.  Agencies,  and  Boards.  In 
this  entire  area  we  have  been  incredibly  hap- 
hazaixl  and  dangerously  unbusinesslike.  The 
results  of  the  present  method  of  doing  things 
are  duplication  and  waste,  lack  of  effective 
planning,  disjointed  and  ineflfectlve  research, 
and  lack  of  rational  structuring  of  Federal 
programs 

in  the  field  of  planning  and  research  alone 
we  have  been  Inexcusably  laggard  and  in- 
effective. There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
It  was  more  important  to  look  to  the  future 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  country,  from 


both  an  economic  and  military  standpoint, 
and  to  start  planning  to  make  transportation 
responsive  and  adequate  to  those  needs.  A 
Department  of  Transportation.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  the  logical  and  only  answer. 

Turning  to  the  Important  field  of  ret/.. - 
lation  it  is  startling  but  true  that  we  ha\e 
not  one  but  three  statements  of  tran.spor- 
tation  policy.  Each  one  is  carefully  and 
comprehensively  phrased,  but  they  are  not 
correlated.  One  statement,  captioned  ■Na- 
tional Transportation  Policy,"  applies  only  to 
carriers  regulated  imder  the  Interstjite  Com- 
merce Act.  And  I  point  out  that  even  in  the 
field  of  domestic  rail,  motor,  water,  and  for- 
warder transportation,  that  policy  is  in  no 
sense  ■National"  because  the  exemptions,  ex- 
clusions, and  loopholes  in  the  law  permit 
large  segments  of  the  domestic  tran.spori.a- 
tion  industry — estimates  run  as  high  as  70 
percent — to  escape  all  regulation. 

Another  statement  of  transportation  policy 
appears  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and  si  ill 
another  is  found  In  the  Maritime  Acts.  By 
these  three  different  statements  of  policy  the 
agencies  which  administer  the  respective  Act*-- 
are  directed  to  foster  and  preserve  the  in- 
dustries which  they  regulate.  I  ask  this 
question:  Who  is  fostering  the  whole  trai:s- 
portetlon  system?  And  further:  Who  is 
undertaking  to  see  that  the  policies  are  not 
working  at  cross  ptirposes  so  that  the  foster- 
ing of  one  segment  of  the  industry  Is  not 
having  an  adverse  effect  upon  another.' 

President  Kennedy,  in  hip  tran.sportati('n 
message  of  April  5,  1962,  called  for  ''a  more 
coordinated  Federal  policy  and  a  less  seg- 
mentized approach."  He  asked  the  hea<ls  of 
the  three  regulatory  agencies  to  meet  to- 
gether and  seek  coordinated  solutions  \a) 
common  problems.  According  to  the  aniiii;.! 
reports  of  the  I.C.C,  considerable  progre.-,s  is 
being  made  in  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  regulatory  agencies.  Joint  Committees 
are  exploring  many  common  problems,  in- 
cluding Jurisdictional  questions  involviiic 
new  modes  of  transport,  such  as  the  'hover- 
craft."    I  think  this  is  commendable. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  .should 
have  better  statutory  synchronization. 
Surely  we  should  have  a  single  statement  of 
National  Transportation  Policy.  Those  who 
seek  to  understand  what  our  policy  really  is 
should  not  be  required  to  look  at  three  stat- 
utes and  then  try  to  rationalize  tlie  differ- 
ences between  them.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  took  a  new  look  at  our  Congressional 
expressions  of  transportation  policy  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  one  national  policy 
so  that  we  can  direct  our  efforts  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  national  transportation 
system. 

THE  NEED  FOR  ACTION  TO  ATTAIN  COORDIN A1  KJN' 

Now  let  me  direct  attention  to  the  second 
basic  proposition  that  I  stated  in  the  be- 
girming,  which  is  that  Government  and  in- 
dustry must  bend  all  efforts  towards  the 
prompt  attainment  of  a  coordinated  system 
of  transportation.  We  have  realized  for  a 
long  time  that  without  coordination  we  will 
never  achieve  a  transportation  system,  but 
will  continue  to  have  duplicative.  wa.steful. 
parallel,  and  completely  segmentized  units 
of  transportation.  And  yet,  despite  the  di- 
rectives of  our  policy  and  the  countless 
studies  and  recommendations  that  have 
ijeen  made,  coordination  today  Is  about  as 
effective  as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  rail- 
roading when  every  line  was  built  to  its  own 
specifications. 

We  have  talked  about  coordination  long 
enough.  Now  Is  the  time  to  act.  Where  do 
we  start?  We  start  with  the  known  facts 
and  apply  them  to  the  known  problems. 

The  key  to  effective  coordination  of  trans- 
portation is  standardization. 

Without  standardization  we  cannot  have 
interchangeablllty  of  equipment,  and  Inter- 
changeabillty  of  equipment  is  the  very  basis 
of  coordination.  There  is  no  profit  In  talk- 
ing about  the  kind  of  coordination  that  in- 
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volves  physical  transfers  of  lading  from  one 
vehicle  to  another,  not  once  but  several 
times  in  the  course  of  each  through  move- 
ment. We  had  that  kind  of  coordination 
during  the  Civil  War  when  the  railroads  ran 
on  differing  gages  of  tracks.  If  coordina- 
tion is  to  have  any  meaning  it  must  mean 
that  goods  move  from  the  shipper  to  the 
receiver — from  their  actual  origin  to  their 
ultimate  destination — in  the  same  shipping 
unit,  by  any  combination  of  transport  media, 
without  physical  rehandling. 

I  am  confident  that  every  person  who  has 
given  the  matter  any  thought  now  accepts 
the  fact  that  standardization  of  transporta- 
tion equipment  is  the  essential  prerequisite 
to  a  coordinated  and  fully  adequate  trans- 
portation system.  As  far  back  as  the  Pall 
of  1959  a  Special  NDTA  Subcommittee  on 
Oontainerizatlon  and  Standardization,  after 
less  than  a  year  of  intensive  study  and  con- 
sideration, made  recommendations  for  basic 
dimensional  standards  for  containers.  I 
know  the  hours  of  painstaking  work  that  It 
took  to  produce  those  recommendations  be- 
cause I  had  the  honor  to  head  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Those  NDTA  recommendations  for  stand- 
ard container  dimensions  of  8  feet  in  width 
and  depth  and  maximum  length  of  40  feet 
with  shorter  multiples,  have  been  widely 
accepted.  They  are  endorsed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Stiindards  Association  and  by  the  Inter- 
national   Organization   for   Standardization. 

There  have  been  proposals  for  modifica- 
tions or  revisions  of  the  NDTA  dimensional 
recommendations.  Perhaps  there  will  be 
imodificatlons  if  they  have  a  valid  basis. 
The  Important  consideration  is  that  there  be 
standards,  mutually  agreed  upon  and  uni- 
versally adhered  to.  Otherwise  each  com- 
pany will  build  its  own  containers  to  its  own 
specifications  and  the  basis  for  coordination 
will  be  destroyed. 

However,  agreement  upon  standard  sizes 
of  containers,  critically  important  as  that 
first  step  is,  will  remain  a  useless  theory 
unless  It  is  fully  Implemented.  It  required  a 
crash  program  to  obtain  the  agreement— 
I  am  convinced  that  it  will  take  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  bring  about  its  implementation. 

WHT    NOT    A    "CRASH"    PROGRAM    FOR 
STANDARDIZED    EQtJIPMENT? 

On  several  occasions  In  the  past  I  have 
suggested  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  irresistably  logical  incen- 
tive program,  which.  If  adopted,  should  vastly 
accelerate  the  acquisition  and  use  of  stand- 
ardized equipment.  Let  me  outline  the  pro- 
gram for  your  thoughtful  consideration 

What  we  need  and  must  have  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  Is  not  Just  a  stand- 
arized  pattern  for  transportation  equipment 
but  standardized  equipment  in  being  We 
also  must  have  standardization  of  method 
and  device  for  loading  and  unloading  con- 
tainers, and  securing  them  on  the  various 
media  of  transport. 

The  most  effective  way  to  attnln  these 
ends  is  to  provide  an  Incentive,  not  Just  to 
build  up  a  fleet  of  standarized  equipment 
over  the  long  pull,  but  to  builc'  it  now  The 
Maritime  Commission  has  created  such  an 
Incentive  for  the  maritime  trade  by  saying- 
If  you  want  subsidy  or  government-insured 
mortgages,  standarize  your  equipment" 

An  Important  incentive  for  the  construc- 
tion of  standarized  containers  in  the  serv- 
ice of  subsidized  steamship  lines  Is  em- 
bodied in  Public  Law  87-271,  effective  Sep- 
tember 21.  1961.  This  law  provides  tremen- 
dous tax  advantages  to  subsidized  Unes  by 
permitting  them  to  utilize  their  reserve 
funds  in  the  purchase  and  construction  of 
containers  of  standard  sizes. 

I  propose  what  I  believe  to  be  an  even 
more  potent  incentive— fast  tax  writeoffs  for 
every  kind  of  new  transportation  equipment 
t-.at  needs  to  be  and  Is  constructed  accord- 
ing to  prescribed  standards.    I  suggest  that 


the  revenue  laws  be  amended  so  that  all 
types  of  transportation  property  constructed 
according  to  specified  standards  could  be 
depreciated,  for  tax  purposes,  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  is  now   permitted. 

I  have  suggested,  for  consideration,  that 
the  depreciation  period  be  fixed  at  three 
year:;  for  standardized  trailers  and  contain- 
ers and  ten  years  for  flat  cars  built  specific- 
ally for  the  transportation  of  demountable 
truck  bodies  and /or  trailers.  It  Is  my  view 
that  It  will  be  better  for  the  country  to  have 
an  .accelerated  depreciation  program  on  a 
new  trans]>ortatlon  plant  than  to  continue 
the  present  program  with  regard  to  a  plant 
that  is  rapidly  moving  towards  obsolescence. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  program.  The 
railroad  boxcar  fleet  is  in  a  sad  and  worsen- 
ing state.  The  storm  warnings  are  cleax  for 
all  to  read.  In  its  79th  Annual  Report  to 
Congress  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion said : 

"Car  shortages  diu-ing  the  fiscal  year  of 
1965  occtirred  with  greater  frequency  and 
severity.  Deficiencies  were  not  confined  to 
boxcars,  but  Included  flatcars,  gondolas,  and 
open  hopp)er  cars.  ..." 

Senator  Warren  G.  MACNtJSON,  opening 
hearings  in  1965  on  bills  dealing  with  the 
railroad  freight  car  supply,  made  the  follow- 
ing comments: 

"The  chrome,  perennial  shortage  of  freight 
cars  probably  represents  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  railroad  transportation  today  " 
•  •  •  •  . 

••In  1947.  during  the  80th  Congress,  when 
the  committee  held  hearings  on  this  subject 
this  Nation  had  over  a  quarter  of  a  mlUion 
more  cars  than  it  has  today." 

"Today  the  railroads  Just  do  not  own 
enough  c.tts  to  meet  shipper  requirements. 
As  this  Nation's  economy  continues  to  ex- 
pand, we  seem  to  be  falling  further  and 
further  behind. 

"More  critical  Is  the  fact  that  this  car 
supply  Is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  national  defense." 

The  foregoing  comments  reflect  not  only  a 
tragic  but  a  dangerous  situation.  The  in- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  the  re- 
sponsible Congressional  Committees  have 
grappled  with  the  car  supply  situation  for 
decades,  but  the  initiative  to  acquire  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  new  equipment  must  come 
from  the  carriers  themselves. 

The  trucking  industry  should  also  be  mov- 
ing to  standardize  its  equipment  so  that  It 
will  be  completely  Interchangeable,  but  It 
is  wholly  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  with- 
out some  powerful  Incentive  the  Industry 
can  or  will  acquire  an  adequate  fleet  of 
demountable  trailers. 

In  the  case  of  the  maritime  Industry  the 
emphasis,  in  my  opinion,  ha«  been  too  larsely 
fi^!^  ."P°"  ^""^  20-foot  trailer  as  against 
the  40-foot  trailer  or  container.  Perhaps  aa 
'""f^v-f  7^  percent  of  the  cargo  presently 
available  for  overseas  movement  In  contain- 
erized service  Is  generated  In  lots  of  less  than 
3  tons.  This  means  that  such  traffic  must  be 
rehandled  at  the  ports  and  the  40-foot  trailer 
could  be  used  much  more  efficiently. 

If  the  railroad,  motor  carrier,  and  mari- 
time Industries  are  given  the  tax  incentives 
I  suggest,  I  predict  that  the  response  will  be 
electrifying.  Orders  for  new.  standardized, 
equipment  will  begin  to  flow  in  to  the  manu- 
facturers at  once.  If  we  are  ever  to  obtain 
a  coordinated  transporUtlon  system  we  must 
act  boldly  and  decisively,  and  no  one  to  my 
knowledge,  has  come  forward  with  a  plan 
that  offers  any  hope  for  speedy  attainment 
of  that  goal.  If  you  agree  that  the  key  to 
standardized  eqiUpment  U  the  kind  of  In- 
cenHve  I  have  suggested,  the  time  to  act  Is 
now. 


NATIONAL   DEFENSE  TRANSPORTATION 
PREPAREDNESS 

We  should  take  very  seriously  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN's  admonition  that  the  present  car  sup- 
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ply  is  wholly  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  national  defense.  We  must  keep  otir 
transportation  system  In  a  pooture  of  com- 
plete adequacy  not  only  for  national  defense 
but  for  any  national  emergency.  Laxity  in 
that  .-egard  could  SF>ell  disaster. 

If  we  can  find  the  means  quickly  to  ac- 
quire a  modernized,  completely  standardized 
and  interchangeable  fleet  of  transportation 
equipment,  we  will  not  only  insure  the  ade- 
quacy of  transportation  for  existing  demands 
but  will  acquire  a  reserve  fleet  capable  of 
responding  to  any  emergency.  It  will  be  a 
reserve  fleet  not  in  mothballs  but  in  prac- 
tical use.  Tills  versatile  fleet  will  contain 
equipment  that  can  be  pressed  Into  service 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  dispatched  by  any 
mode  of  transportation,  or  any  comblnaUon 
of  modes,  to  any  point  In  the  world.  For  I 
would  not  limit  the  plan  to  standardized  con- 
tainers, but  would  extend  It  to  all  basic 
transportation  equi.iment,  the  standardiza- 
tion of  which  is  essential  to  complete  Inter- 
ch.'^ngeabillty. 

The  statute  which  I  have  in  mind  should 
spell  out  the  standards  to  be  compiled  with, 
and  they  must  be  careJfully  considered.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  go  Into  detail,  but  we 
certainly  have  the  capacity,  the  technical 
know-how,  and  the  professional  ability  to 
devise  appropriate  standard*.  As  a  mini- 
mum, the  standards  must  include  such  re- 
quirements as  that  all  qualifying  truck- 
trailers  be  demountable,  so  that  they  will  be 
completely  Interchangeable,  and  that  corner 
posts  be  provided  on  all  containers  of  what- 
ever kind  so  that  they  may  readily  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  from  seagoing  vessels. 

Moreover,  standardization  of  tie-down 
hardware  and  technique  Is  terribly  Impor- 
tant. A  way  should  be  found  to  Induce  or 
require  manufacturers  to  pool  their  re- 
sources, and  their  patents.  If  necessary  to 
bridge  this  vital  gap. 

The  present  conflict  In  Viet  Nam  and  the 
danger  signals  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
present  a  sinister  and  strident  challenge  to 
the  adequacy  of  our  transportation  system 
to  meet  unprecedented  and  unheralded  de- 
mands. While  we  are  spending  uncounted 
billions  on  the  space  program  we  should,  and 
we  must,  take  effective  action  to  see  that  otir 
transportation  system  here  on  earth  Is  fully 
adequate  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  our 
times, 

STANDARDIZATION  IS  THE  KEY  TO  COORDINATION 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  standardization 
Of  transportation  equipment  will  not  auto- 
matically result  in  a  fully  coordinated  trans- 
portation system.  I  have  made  no  such 
claims.  But  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  that 
standardization  Is  the  indispensable  kev  to 
coordination.  It  will  remove  the  physical 
stumbling  blocks  and  provide  the  greatest 
Incentive  to  true  coordination  that  we  have 
had  since  the  present  transporUtlon  complex 
developed. 

When  I  say  "true  coordination."  I  mean 
through  service  in  which  goods  flow  freely 
from  origin  to  destination  over  the  lines  of 
more  than  one  mode  of  carriage.  'When  true 
coordination  is  effectuated  each  carrier  per- 
forms that  part  of  the  overall  hatil  which  It 
Is  best  fitted  to  perform,  and  the  Inherent 
advantages  of  each  mode  are  made  available 
to  the  shipper.  Curiously  enough,  some 
mistaken  Ideas  of  the  meaning  of  coordina- 
tion have  gained  some  currency,  and  unless 
they  are  dispelled  I  think  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  our  goals. 

The  only  kind  of  coordination  that  serves 
any  useful  purpose  is  a  combination  of  serv- 
Ices  of  different  modes  of  transportation  on 
a  conjunctive  basU  that  will  give  the  ship- 
per the  maximtim  benefits  of  each  mode In 

terms  of  economy,  speed,  and  convenience. 
The  substitution  of  one  mode  of  carriage  for 
another,  which,  of  course,  is  made  physically 
quite  feasible  by  contalnerization.  U  not  In 
any  real   sense   ooonUnaUon   because   It   U 
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BoC  oonJuncUv*.  We  will  never  build  a  co- 
ordlxukted  traaaportatlon  system  by  encourag- 
ing or  ooodofilng  substituted  service.  Oo- 
ordiiiAted  aerTlce  Is  end-to-end  service. 

Th«  potentialities  for  coordination  «u^ 
spread  before  us,  ready  to  be  exploited,  wait- 
ing only  few  us  to  seize  the  Initiative  aaid  take 
effective  action.  My  plan  for  encouraging 
standardization  of  equipment  and  rapid 
construction  of  an  Interchangeable  fleet  can 
trigger  that  coordination  and  bring  about. 
for  the  first  time,  a  transportation  system  in 
the  United  States. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  outlined  two  simple  courses  of  action 
which  I  think  we  must  pursue,  without  de- 
lay. II  we  are  to  insure  the  adequacy  of  trans- 
portation to  meet  the  demands  and  the  ch.Tl- 
lenges  of   the   age   In  which   we   live.     The 
•impUclty  of  the  proposals  does  not  signify 
that   they   will    be   accomplished    with    ease 
I  and    without    opposition.      Nothing    worth- 
'  I  while    Is    accomplished   without   a   struggle. 
f  and  Initiative  and  hard  work  are  the  price- 
tag*  ot  progress. 

First,  I  have  suggested  that  Government 
policy  and  action  In  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion must  have  greater  unity,  must  be  better 
eoordlnated,  and  must  be  given  a  constant 
dlrectloB.     We  need  a  truly  national  trans- 
portation policy  If  we  are  to  attain  a  fully 
ocwrdlnated  national  transportation  system- 
Second,    I   have   suggested   an   accelerated 
-depredation  program   to  encourage   the   ac- 
'^ulaltlon  and  xiae  of  standardized,  completely 
Interchangeable,    transportation    property — 
now  and  not  In  the  distant  future. 

If  what  I  have  said  makes  sense  to  you.  I 
hope  you  will  help  to  do  something  about  it, 
for,  collectively,  we  have  here  the  resources  to 
accomplish  anything  that  we  are  determined 
to  accomplish. 

I  suggest.  In  closing,  that  the  welfare  and 
destiny  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
depend  to  a  far  more  Important  degree  on 
how  quickly  we  acquire  a  completely  mobile 
and  fully  diversified  transportation  system 
on  earth  than  on  when  we  successfully  land 
a  man  on  the  moon.  For  only  when  we 
achieve  such  a  coordinated  system  will  trans- 
portation be  "adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
and  of  the  national  defense." 


The  Resident  Professor  of  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission. I  wish  to  insert  an  article  by 
Hugh  Sldey,  which  was  in  the  October 
14  Issue  of  Life  magazine,  entitled  "The 
Resident  Professor  of  Politics."  This  re- 
fers, of  course,  to  none  other  than  our 
affable  and  hard-working  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 

I  tiave  long  admired  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien,  and  have  great  respect  for 
lilm.  He  is  Indeed  one  of  the  most  re- 
freatilng  men  to  appecu*  on  the  national 
scene  In  many  years,  and  Mr.  Sidey  ^ives 
a  modest  appraisal  of  his  sterling  quali- 
ties. 

For  ttKwe  Meml>ers  who  may  not  have 
liad  occaakn  to  read  this  article,  I  am 
tnclnding  It  bekm. 


The  Resident  Professor  or  Politics 
(By  Hugh  Sidey) 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  Is  the  best  political 
engineer  that  this  country  has  ever  had. 
And  once  again  he  is  going  around  the  na- 
tion preaching  his  quiet  doctrines  on  party 
organization  for  the  gre.iter  good  of  Lyndon 
B,  Jo!in.<!on  and  the  Democrats. 

He  is.  of  course,  the  Postma.ster  General, 
and  so  !iis  sallies  are  often  official — to  dedi- 
cate a  new  post  office  or  commend  the  letter 
carriers.  But  in  his  briefcase  on  each  trip 
are  his  top  secret  notes  on  marginal  congres- 
sional districts  (65)  and  Senate  races  (13). 
When  he  has  finished  his  pledges  to  speed 
the  parcel  post,  he  finds  a  back  room  some- 
where and  the  local  politicos  mysteriously  as- 
semble to  talk  about  voter  registration  and 
how  to  get  more  money. 

O'Brien,  the  only  high-offlce  holdover 
from  John  Kennedys  White  House,  trans- 
ccndo  in  real  authority  the  pr.rty's  chairman, 
John  Bailey,  as  well  ii£  that  band  of  Texans 
whom  L.B.J,  brought  to  Washington  and  who 
floundered  mi.ser.xbly  in  national  politics. 
"Ole  Larry  will  pull  it  all  together,"  Johnson 
told  an  aide  after  a  review  of  this  year's 
election  prospects. 

Logician,   tactician  and  historian,  O'Brien 
has  helped  bring  politics  from  it.s  fiorid  but 
artless  form  of  40  years  ago  into  the  age  of 
technology.     He  has  been,  oddly  enough,  the 
main  mover  of  presirienUal  ca.mpaigns  of  both 
parties.     One  day  before  the  1964  election  he 
walked  into  the  Cabinet  room  at  the  White 
House  and  there  was  Barry  Gokiwater  wait- 
ing to  see  the  President.     "I  might  as  well 
make  an  admission,  Larry,"  said  the  Republi- 
can presidential  candidate.     "I've  stolen  your 
manual."     The   manual,   which   bcgau   ad   a 
few   mineographed    pages    15   years   ago   and 
grew  to  a  slick  70-page  handbcxjlc  i.s  the  codi- 
fication  of   all    the   political   icnow-how   and 
wisdom  that  O'Brien  ahs  practiced  and  wit- 
nessed in  the  past  30  years.     Its  Impact  has 
been  worldwide      Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son adopted  It  for  the  campaign  which  un- 
seated  the    Conservatives    in    Clreat   Britain. 
Whenever  Wilson  comes  to  .America  he  dis- 
paU-hes  one  of  his  aides  tA-i  O'Brien  for  new 
Instructions.     Half  a  dozen  European  politi- 
cians have  O'Brien's  comniendium.    But  even 
he  was  a  bit  surprised  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
when  Philippine  President  Marcos  aslced  him 
to  come  visit  the  Philippines  w'nere  the  man- 
ual had  proved  useful  in  the  recent  elections. 
While  O'Brien  thrives  in  the  excitement  of 
convention  lialls.  he  is  of  modest  mien,  rarely 
loolting    for    the    limelight    or    throwing    his 
weight  around  arrogantly.     While  he  has  a 
penchant  f(jr  obscure  hotel  rooms  that  sug- 
gest   the    torchlight   era    of    politics,   he   has 
none  of  the  cigar-scorched,  rumpled  look  of 
the  old  political  titans.     His  tailoring  has  the 
Italian  cut.  his  smoke  is  a  long  cigaret  and 
his  drink  is  a  very  dry  martini.     He  loves  to 
growl,  "What  the  hell.  I'm  Just  an  old  pol." 
But  the  fact  is   that  he   has   four  honorary 
doctor's  degrees  and  he  Is  firmly  established 
as  the  capital's  resident  professor  of  politics. 
O'Brien    doesn't    fool    himself    about    his 
roie.  which  may  be  a  reason  for  his  success. 
He  figures  the  candidates  are  90  to  95  per- 
cent of  every  battle.     Organization  and  wise 
political  tactics  account  for  the  remaining 
few  percentage  points,  but  they  can  be  cru- 
cial.     O'Brien   has    never    lost    his    love   for 
the  great  spectacles  he   witnessed  when  he 
was    a    boy    orator    campaigning    for    James 
Michael  Curley  in  Mas.siichusetts.    But  he  was 
always  bothered  by  those  great  exhortations 
from   the  bosses   to  vote   the  straight  party 
ticket  and  make  certain  that  only  just  the 
right  people  voted.     He  was  one  of  the  first 
professional  politicians  to  preach  that  every 
eligible    citizen    should    register    and    vote, 
flg^uring  correctly  that  the  Democrats  would 
prosper   most  when   there   was   broad    voter 
participation.     'Working    under   one   of    the 


best  candidates  of  modern  times.  John  F, 
Kennedy,  O'Brien  helped  establish  the  revo- 
lutionary precept  that  Democrats  were  to 
be  found  not  Just  In  the  big  cities  but  In 
the  suburbs.  He  taught  that  telephone  cam- 
paigns and  teas  and  Christmas  cards  were 
useful  political  tools,  that  high  school  kids 
Influenced  their  parents,  that  folks  of  all 
ages  and  all  Incomes  Just  needed  a  little 
encouragement  to  Join  in  campaign  work, 
that  you  found  the  people  downtown  and 
not  at  the  airports,  that  shopping  centers 
were  great  places  for  speaking,  shaking  hands 
and  attaching  bumper  stickers.  It  was  all 
small  stuff,  almost  too  boring  for  some  of 
the  big  shot."!,  but  Kennedy  paid  attention — 
and  it  made  the  difference. 

In  Washington  now,  O'Brien  roams  from 
his  palatial  digs  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment (physically  the  largest  office  in  official 
bureaucracy)  to  the  Capitol  to  an  office  kept 
for  him  on  the  second  floor  of  the  White 
House.  The  phone  calls  pour  in  since  his 
name  Is  the  only  one  In  high  political  cir- 
cles that  has  endured  and  still  gets  action. 
His  special  concern  is  the  30  freshman 
congressmen  who  have  voted  down  the  line 
for  the  Great  Society.  He  is  less  pessi- 
mistic about  their  future  than  some.  He 
has  found  them  superb  pupils,  not  only  vot- 
ing right  but,  as  he  says,  "hitting  the  old- 
red-eyed  flight  back  home  every  weekend 
to  work  their  districts."  When  the  war  Is- 
sue became  a  grave  concern  to  the  party 
several  weeks  ago,  O'Brien  lifted  his  voice 
above  the  others  to  say  the  best  Democratic 
politics  was  to  support  the  President  down 
the  line.  The  primary  elections  which  fol- 
lowed proved  him  right.  The  doves  lost  the 
most. 

Postmaster  and  pKjlitician — that's  only  two 
thirds  of  O'Briens  duties  today.  He  re- 
mains, as  he  was  under  Kennedy,  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  lobbyist  for  the  Administration's 
legislation.  His  patient  hours  with  con- 
gressmen are  unexciting.  But  the  legisla- 
tion they  helped  bring  in  is  not.  He  is 
trouble  shooter  and  father-confessor  for 
countless  legislators.  When  it  appeared  he 
was  leaving  government  (before  he  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  General).  Congress 
ppnned  a  farewell  bash  unprecedented  in 
warmth  and  size.  A  while  back  some  Re- 
publicans gave  a  lunch  and  invited  O'Brien. 
When  he  came  in  they  rose  as  one  and  ap- 
plauded. Perhaps  most  of  all  the  Capitol 
values  O'Brien  as  Just  about  the  only  man 
who  has  held  important  office  under  both 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  and.  depreciating 
neither,  has  served  both  honorably. 


The  Vice  President  Speaks  at  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indian- 
apolis was  exceptionally  honored  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1966,  when  Vice  President 
HtJBERT  H.  Humphrey  made  an  appear- 
ance in  our  city. 

His  remarks  on  that  occasion  were 
both  timely  and  inspirational. 

Accordingly,  I  insert  at  this  poliit  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
■Vice  President  Humphrey's  remarks: 
Remarks  or  'Vice  President  Hubert   Htjm- 

PHRET   AT   Indianapolis,   Ind.,   Octobeb   5, 

1966 

It's  a  pleasiu-e  to  be  here  tonight  with  so 
many  good  Democrats, 


October  19,  1966 
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I  know  there  are  some  respectable  people 
in  this  state  who  are  not  Democrats.  I  do 
not  hold  it  against  them.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  Republicans  I  would  trust  with  almost 
»ny thing — anything,  that  la,  except  public 
o£Bce. 

To  our  Republican  friends  we  offer  com- 
passion and  forgiveness,  and  the  opportunity 
this  November  to  vote  Democratic  again— as 
so  many  of  them  did  in  1964. 

Not  quite  two  years  ago  I  came  to  this  city 
with  this  message:  That  the  American  people 
faced  a  clear  choice  in  November  of  1964. 
It  was  a  choice  between  leadership  and  a 
vision  of  the  future,  on  one  hand,  and  nos- 
talgia and  a  retreat  to  the  past,  on  the  other. 
Tonight— as  the  people  face  another  choice 
at  the  ballot  box — I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  take  stock  of  where  we've  been  In  these 
past  two  years  and  to  chart  the  course  ahead. 
Under  President  Johnson's  leadership,  we 
have  set  out  toward  an  American  society 
"under  God.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all." 

We  have,  with  the  vision  and  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
moved  forward  to  conclude  our  unfinished 
national  business. 

All  that  we  have  done  and  sought  to  do 
has  been  based  upon  a  deep  and  abiding 
faith  in  the  abilities,  the  energies,  the  initia- 
tive, and  the  self-discipline  of  our  people 

and  upon  the  firm  conviction  that  each 
American  should  be  assured  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  all  of  which  he  Is  capable. 

We  have  sought  to  create  a  working  part- 
nership among  all  creative  elements  in  our 
society.  We  have  proceeded  In  the  confi- 
dence that,  when  conflicts  do  arise,  they  can 
be  resolved  by  reasonable  men,  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  particular  Interests  involved  and 
an  over-riding  regard  for  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

We  have  sought  to  perfect  a  new  concept 
of  creative  federalism — a  cooperative  rela- 
tionship between  federal,  state,  and  local 
government  designed  to  give  the  fullest  pos- 
sible responsibility  and  initiative  to  the  units 
of  government  closest  to  the  people.  We 
have  tried  to  encourage  local  action  and 
enterprise,  not  to  dominate  or  supplant  it. 
We  have  worked  for  creation  of  an  eco- 
nomic environment  where  the  private  econ- 
omy might  have  maximum  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 

Our  work  has  been  Justified  by  strong  and 
sustained  economic  growth — now  in  its  67ih 
straight  month. 

It  Is  growth  which  has  not  benefited  one 
group  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  in 
which  all  have  shared. 

More  people  have  Jobs,  at  better  pay,  than 
ever  before  in  our  history. 

Wages  are  up,  profits  are  up,  investment  is 
up.  And  we  have  restrained  inflation  more 
successfully  than  any  other  major  industrial 
nation,  and  we  will  continue  to  seek  the  co- 
operation of  all  groups  in  America  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

Throughout  our  history,  our  faith  in  the 
future  has  been  placed  in  education.  We 
have  taken  far-reaching  measures  to  extend 
the  scope  of  American  education  and  enrich 
its  quality. 

Our  efforts  have  been  particularly  directed 
toward  two  areas  of  critical  importance — to 
help  children  handicapped  by  backgrounds 
of  poverty;  and  to  spark  a  revolution  of  cre- 
ativity and  Innovation  in  our  schools.  And, 
through  our  Youth  Opportunity  Program, 
more  than  a  million  young  Americans  have 
been  able  to  earn  while  learning— and  gain 
experience  in  the  world  of  work. 

We  have  sought  to  bring  full  equality  to 
all  Americans  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law. 

We  have  begun  to  open  up  our  society  and 
economy  to  the  forgotten  sixth  of  our  peo- 
ple— those  who  live  too  often  without  hope 
In  our  urban  slums  or  depressed  rural  areas. 
We  have  launched  the  war  on  poverty  over 


a  broad  front  ajid  with  a  wide  array  of  weap- 
ons— knowing  that  we  have  engaged  In  an 
undertaking  unprecedented  In  human  his- 
tory, and  that  we  must  look  not  to  any  dog- 
ma but  to  practical  experience  to  determine 
what  will  yield  results. 

The  struggle  for  equal  rights  and  the  war 
againit  poverty  are  being  waged  not  only  for 
the  good  of  these  millions  of  Americans"  but 
for  all  of  us. 

As  these  hitherto  wasted  Americans  be- 
come producers,  consumers,  and  taxpayers, 
our  whole  economy  will  gain  fresh  momen- 
tum. And  the  moral  benefits  will  be  im- 
measurable, for  none  of  us  can  stand  fully 
upright  while  some  of  us  are  unfairly  de- 
prived and  rejected. 

For  all  Americans,  the  years  of  retirement 
should  be  years  of  serenity  and  dignity. 
Medicare  has  lifted  from  our  fathers  and 
mothers  one  of  the  cruelest  and  heaviest 
crosses  they  have  had  to  bear.  And  i?fe  have 
broadly  expanded  the  benefits  and  coverage 
of  social  security.  \ 

We  have  undertaken  new  programs  to  make 
our  cities  places  where  people  can  live  in 
comfort  and  safety. 

We  are  moving  to  make  our  air  more  fit  to 
breathe  and  our  water  more  fit  to  drink. 

We  are  taking  action  to  make  our  high- 
ways, countryside,  and  wilderness  areas  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye  and  refreshing  to  the 
spirit. 

And,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  we  have 
made  it  our  policy  to  give  continuing  govern- 
ment support  to  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties— so  that  Americans  can  lead  a  richer  and 
fuller  life  as  well  as  a  more  prosperous  one. 
And  all  these  things  have  been  done  with- 
out imposing  upon  citizens  and  taxpayers  the 
costly  burden  of  a  huge  new  bureaucracy. 
The  most  modern  management  methods  are 
being  applied  in  our  public  services,  so  that 
they  can  be  conducted  with  the  maximum 
possible  economy  and  responsiveness  to  the 
people's  needs.  Today  the  deficit  In  our  na- 
tional budget  Is  a  little  over  2  billion 
dollars — compared  to  over  12  billion  dollars 
only  seven  years  ago. 

In  all  this  time,  we  have  lived  in  the  midst 
of  international  turbulence  and  danger.  But 
we  have  not  repeated  te  tragedies  of  the  past 
and  turned  Inward  upon  ourselves. 

We  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  and  worked  toward  the  kind  of 
world  envisaged  In  the  United  NaUons  Char- 
ter— a  world  in  which  large  and  small 
nations  can  thrive  in  their  natural  diversity, 
but  in  ever-broadening  cooperalton  for  peace 
and  progress. 

Until  that  world  comes  Into  being,  we 
must  look  to  the  security  of  our  nation  and  of 
those  to  whom  we  pledge  our  help. 

We  have  done  this  through  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  military  establishment  capable  of 
effective  action  aaglnst  any  level  or  klrd  of 
aggression,  from  guerrilla  Insurgencies  to 
nuclear  war. 

We  have  created  armed  forces,  well -trained 
and  amply  equipped,  able  to  perform 
superbly  in  batUe,  but  also  able  to  apply 
their  oomp>etence  and  compassion  in  civic 
action — building  schools,  dispensaries,  and 
bridges,  healing  the  sick  and  teaching  the 
Illiterate, 

Our  strength,  of  course,  is  not  military 
alone.     It  is  the  vigor  of  our  economy. 

It  is  in  the  stature  of  the  dollar,  which  we 
have  maintained  by  unremitting  attention  to 
OUT  international  balance  of  payments. 

It  is  the  unequalled  productivity  of  our 
agriculture,  which  we  are  helping  more  effec- 
Uvely  to  meet  needs  both  at  home  and 
abroad — while  at  the  same  time  moving  to 
put  our  farmers  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
rest  of  our  economy. 

It  Is  In  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  In  our  ability  to  lead  others  In  com- 
mon effort. 
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Taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  forces  of 
moderation  and  reason  have  gained  ground 
in  these  last  two  years. 

They  have  found  a  particularlv  hopeful 
expression  in  the  growing  tendency  of  inde- 
pendent nations  to  work  fruitfully  together 
within  their  countries  and  acro-w  national 
boundaries. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  begun  to 
yield  real  dividends  In  agriculture,  industry 
housing,  education  and  health  for  the  people 
of  this  hemisphere, 

Asian  peoples,  settling  or  setting  aside 
once  bitter  controversies,  are  working  to- 
gether to  strengthen  their  naUons  and  their 
repions. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  will  soon 
open  its  doors,  and  the  development  of  the 
Mekong  River  Basin  is  already  well  under- 
way. Nine  nations  have  Joined  In  forming 
the  new  Asia  and  Pacific  Council  and  are 
seeking  to  enlist  others. 

In  Africa,  the  new  nations  are  buckling 
down  to  work. 

In  Western  Europe  the  movement  toward 
economic  and,  ultlmatelv,  political  unity 
persists  and  gains  strength. 

In  the  Eastern  European  nations,  and  even 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  ordinary  people  are 
demanding  a  fuller  life  and  freer  access  to 
the  outside  world.  Responding  to  this  move- 
ment, and  seeking  to  encourage  it,  we  have 
built — and  proposed  to  build— new  bridges 
of  trade,  travel,  culture  and  science  across 
the  gulf  of  ideology. 

Only  in  Asia  does  communism  still  main- 
tain its  primiUve  and  Irrational  militancy. 
And  ther^.  in  Vletnan.  we  shall  resist  ag- 
gression while  at  the  same  time  seeking  a 
just  peace.  We  look  ahead  to  the  time  when 
even  Asian  communism  may  turn  away  from 
the  path  ot  force. 

In  particular,  we  recognize  that  there  can. 
not  be  a  peaceful  Asia  without  a  peaceful 
mainland  China,  And  that  is  why,  even  in 
the  face  of  threat  and  aggression,  we  have 
extended  our  hands  to  the  people  of  Cotn- 
munist  China — people  with  historic  reason 
for  friendship  with  us. 

And  that  is  why,  in  our  strength  and 
power,  we  are  not  afraid  to  take  the  extra 
step  which  may  bring  the  world  closer  to  a 
future  without  war. 

I  doubt  that  there  have  been  two  years  in 
our  nation's  history  in  which  more  has  been 
done  to  build  a  stronger,  freer  and  better 
America  able  to  meet  its  responslbiUties  at 
home  and  in  tb«  world. 

I  say  that  the  American  people  chose  well 
in  1964. 

They  chose  men  of  responsibility.  They 
chose  men  of  compassion.  They  chose  men 
of  leadership. 

They  chose  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
They  returned  Vancz  Habtkk  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  They  elected  Andt  Jacobs  to 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

Now  we  are  challenged,  as  Democrats,  to 
hold  the  gains  we've  made  ...  to  build 
upon  the  firm  foundaUon  that  has  been  set 
down  ...  to  keep  America  moving  forward 
with  the  same  momentum  that  exisu  today. 

■We  are  challenged,  as  Americans,  to  make 
clear  in  this  world  that  America  does  not 
stand  alone  for  the  paycheck,  the  dividend, 
and  the  long  weekend  .  .  .  that  we  do  not 
Intend  to  close  ourselves  within  oiu  rich 
boundaries  while  the  world  outside  lives  in 
trouble  and  poverty  .  .  .  that  the  fresh, 
shining  principles  of  our  DeclaraUon  of  In- 
dependence guide  us  today  as  they  have 
before. 

We  are  challenged  to  make  Amerlc*.  of  aU 
nations,  a  nation  unafraid  of  the  future  . 
a  naUon  filled  with  hope  and  faith  ...  a 
nation   where  each  child,  whomever   he   is, 
Inherits  the  full  meeaure  ot  our  freedom. 

This  is  the  challenge  before  us.  I  ask  your 
help. 


ACL11A 


rnMr.RF«;<^inMAT   RFfORn 
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Orfnhpr   10     1f)6fi 
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Saicoa   Port   Problems  ^"  *"  effort  to  exert  maKimum  scheduling  lieve  are  signs  that  sellers'  market  declin- 

"^^  and  priorities  ointrol  over  the  flow  of  ship-  Ing    which    was    our   objective.     Significant 

ping   Into  S&lgon.   aa  much  aa  possible  of  th;  t   bagged   cargoes   at   the   buofs    (being 

EXTEa^SION  OF  REIMARKS  the  AID-flnanced  commodltlee.  Including  »  discharged  by  US  military,  NACO  and  com- 

or  sulistantial   tonnage  of  GSA  bulk  procure-  merclal  Importers)  are  receiving  expeditious 

„    „      i/\OM   r     MrkCC        I  nrient  for  the  coramercial  import  program.  U  discharge  of  between  500  and  1.000  tons  per 

HON.   JOHN    E.    ITlOSS         I  bemg   handled   through   the   military   trans-  day  per  ship. 

or  CAiiroBNiA  p<3rtation  system  under  a  recently  concluded  7.  Contributing     factor    to    slowdown    of 

agreement  between  AID  and  DOD.  cargo  discharge  may  be.  repeat  may  be.  cur- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEb  j^j,^^  ,,f  ^^^  niareri.ils  handling  equipment  rent  requirement  for  orderly  loading  and  in- 

Wednesday,  October  19,   1966  indicated   as   required   f'>r  full  capacity  port  ventory  of  barges.     However,  not  considered 

"                         '                   I,           V,          v,  operation    ha.s    been   delivered   and    the   rest  significant.     Since  barge  embargo  lifted,  rate 

Mr.    MOSS.      Mr.   Speaker,    there   has  jg   y;;   order   and    due    m   shortly   under   ex-  of    discharge    of    barges   has   increased   from 

been  much  concern  In  the  past  few  weeks  pedited  schedule.^  average  of  12  per  day  to  average  18  per  day. 

over  reports  of  new  shipping  tie-ups  in  Recently  the  buildup  in  'backlog  of  ships"  8.  Although  General  Lan.  director  general 

the  pwrt  of  Saigon.     The  Foreign  Oper-  has    attracted    attention      On    the   commer-  of  ports,  has  been  sick  and  unable  to  re{x>rt 

ation5     and     Government     Information  '■'^'  '^'^^  ^''^^^  '-^  ^^'^  primarily  U)  the  problem  for  duty  past  2  weeks,  there  is  no  evidence 

«;iihrfimmltt«>    of  which  I  am  chairman  °^   importers-   clogging   warehouses.     On  the  that  this  has  had  an  adverse  impact  on  port 

SUDCOmmitiee.  01  wnicn  1  am  ciiairumu.  jnilitary  side  some  of  the  ships  reported  as  operations 

has  been  keeping  a  close  SUrveiUance  on  backiogged  are  .standing  by  for  unloading  at  9.  Re  shortage  of  equipment.  USAID  has 

port    operations    in    Vietnam    for    many  the    new    facilities    at    Vung    Tau.    not    for  turned   over    to    Saigon   port   the   following 

months.   The  Committee  on  Government  saigon  equipment: 

Operations  issued  our  report  on  October  Although  the  backlog  of  ships  for  Saigon 

13  recommending  a  number  of  steps  to  is  large,   tonnages  going  through  the  port  ™^f '^Vmo-    am?  ^5'o6o:Dou'nd""ca"- 
lmprove  the  handling  of  AID  and  mill-  ^""^  '""easing  steadily  and  average  total  ship  ™  '"^    ^^•^°-    ^'^    ^^-^  P^^"^    «* 

r^*^  "' .      ,        .      ,„    ."*     „      ,„     ,, turnaround    time    (waiting   and   unloading)           pacity) oi 

Ury  shipping  to  Vietnam.     We  are  urg-  ^^^  commercial  ships  hix.s  decreased  substan-      Jeeps   12 

Ing    the    Immediate    Implementation    01  tlally  to  a  present   figure  of  about  27  days.     Tractor,   whse 10 

those  recommendations.     In  the  mean-  Turnaround     time    on    exclusively    military      Trailer,    whse 4 

time,  the  Agency  for  International  De-  cargo<»s    is   substantially  shorter,     in   effect.      Tractor,  industrial 3 

velopment  has  provided  the  subcommit-  although  congestion  is  stiU  serious,  a  larger      Trailer,  flatbed 10 

tee  with  the  foUowlng  detailed  Informa-  volume  of  goods  1.,  flowing  with  less  wait-     iJ^^f*-  ^""^P- ,f 

Uon  on  the  current  port  situation:  '"?  k'""h/''.?v.  ""«  P^^''.'^'^'«'y  ^^*  "^^^  *»     i^^^^"  S^rin a 

the  height  of  the  port  crisis.  itucks.  piaiiorm ^ 

P.BW.T  SrriJATiON  AT  Port  of  Saigon  However   the  port  congestion  problem  will  ^  addition   USAID  has  made  available  to 

The   U.3.   Army  Port  Terminal   Command  not  l>e  completely  solved  until  new  facilities  uij.    Army    for    port,    clearance    52    flatbed 

operates  for  U.S.  military  purposes  5  deep-  now  under  expedited  construction,  such  as  truclcs   plus  2  tugs  and  10  lighters 

water  berths.    AID  "project"  cargo  consigned  barge   off-loading   sites   and   the   U.S.    mill-  ^q    The  report  that  two  U  S    Army  tanks 

to  either  the  Vletnameae  Government  or  the  tary  Newport,  are  completed.  dropped   Into  the  Saigon  River  from  barge 

AID  Mission  U  oflTloaded  and  removed  from  p„,, „„.,„„  ,<-   fv,-  .„„.  ^.f  -   ^Aip^ram  substantially  correct.    The  incident  U  pres- 

the  port  to  the  first  point  of  desUnation  by  following  is  tne  text  ot  a  ca&legram  under  Investieatlon  bv  U  3    military 

the  V3.  Army  Port  TWmlnal  Command  un-  sent  October  5,  1966  from  the  U.S.  AID  Sormes      '"^*^"^*"''''  ^^  ^'^^  '""'^'^ 

der  the  command  of  Colonel   Jack  Puson.  mLssion  In  Saigon   to  the  headquarters  Lodge  11 .  MACV  concurs  with  para.  2. 

The  former  AID  civilian  advisors  to  the  Port  of    the    Agency    for    International    De- 

Dlrector  continue  to  assist  imder  the  direc-  velopment  In  Washington;  ^^— ^^^^— ^— 

tloa  of   Colonel   Fuson.     Commercial   cargo  r.,..r»                .            ^  n  ^   n        r,  , 

"inclu^nVthe  AID  commercial  import  pro-  Suojec.    AP  news  release  of  Oct  3  on  Saigon  ^  ,    ,^     „       , 

gram  and  the  Vletnam«e  financed  commer-  ^  ^^^^  ,^  ^  follow-up  to  referenced  tele-  *^*P'*'^  *°  "**  ^~P'* 

clal  imports)   and  most  of  the  Affi  project  ^^„    ^^^    contains    additional    points    con-                                       

cargo   offloaded    by   the   U.S.   military,   flow  gi^^red  pertinent  to  subject.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

through  the  commercial  section  of  the  port  3      Categorically     deni     allegation     that  of 

consisting  of  seven  deepwater  berths.     This  macv  USAID  feuding.     Cooperation  excel-  „^^      ir^uMn     niu/>ri  1 

commercial  section  has  recently  been  placed  ^^^^^                                ^            ^  HON     JOHN   D     DINGELL 

under^the  direction  Of  General  Lan  who  has  3  ^^^  allegation  that  more  than  60  freight-  '       or  Michigan 

been  detailed  from  the  Vletnameae  Armv  as  i»»w         ,     ^  ^     r,        ^      ,   \.,  m 

PcrtMi^tor     MllltarvcareoandAIDBOOds  ^"^  wa'^'ng  to  be  unloaded     Records  of  chief  m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

port  Director    flliutary  cargo  ana  AUJ  gooas  pj,^^     Saigon    River    (official    record    of    the 

hMdled  by  the  U.S.  Anny  are  flowing  quite  ^^    authority)    Indicate   27   ships   waiting  Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

satisfactorily.     Close  and  effective  coopera-  ^r  c:,i™„n  i-^rt  ^aii  i,r,  ar  i7,,r.<»  -r^,,  ^r,  rv. 

tlve  relationship,  have  been  worked  out  be^  't^ler   |      rdditionluy    3    mif.tl^^  vess^;  ,    ^r.  DINGEU.     Mr.  Speaker,  during 

tween  AID.  the  U.S.  military  and  the  GVN  working  there  for  total  of  30  at  Vung  Tau  the  11  years  I  have  served  in  the  House 

authorlOes  regarding  this  portion  of  the  port  ^^at  date     Of  ships  waiting  call-up  2  were  I  have  reported  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 

•cttvlttee.  fertilizer  ships:    1   cement  ship;   3  Japanese  trict  about  my  activities  and  the  accom- 

The  commercial  portion  of  the  port,  which  ships  who  accept  only  a  certain  pier;  and  a  pllshments    of    Congress   in   the   session 

bad  improved  substantially.  Is  again  encoun-  certain  transit  shed;   and   1  empty  coaster,  just    Closing.      Thus,    pursuant    to    per- 

«Ii^n^T'i^*r>o^r^™  S'r,^r*t^ir  J^o  "^'ll"  '*^'''  ''  ^?,""*'  ^'^°  ^^^^  *"»»""«  mlsslon  granted,  I  insert  into  the  Appen- 

reluctance  of  importers  to  clear  their  cargo  ca   -up.  versus  a  leged  60.  ^;„  „-  n,„  r-i„.,^ „„„„.,„  d-w^-.,  *v,«  «^t 

f««i  port  warehouses  and  barges,  reportedly*  4    To  reduce  cMt  of   war  risk  insurance  ^'"^  °^  the  Congressional  Rbcx>rd  the  firet 

Urgely  u  a  reacUon  to  the  recent  essential^  and  accommodate  personnel  problems,  com-  Portion  of  a  report  to  the  people  of  the 

deflationary  steps  of  devaluation  and  tight-  mon    procedure    to   hold    shlpe   at    outlying  ^^th  Congressional  District  Of  Michigan 

ened   credit   poUcy.     U.S.   authorities   have  ports.    On  October  3  three  ships  held  Hong  regarding  my  activities  and  accomplish- 

been  pressing  for  more  expeditious  action  on  Kong  and  two  Manila.  ments  during  the  2d  session  of  the  ft9th 

the  part  of  the  Vietnamese  Government  In  5    Although   Navy   Day   preparations   had  Congress    which    is    now   coming    to   an 

penalizing  importers  whose  goods  clog  ware-  some  adverse  effects  on  channel  and  harbor  end; 

houses.  availabilty.    degree    unknown    but    probably  '             (By  John  D.  Dincell) 

In  recent  weeks,  the  GVN  has  revoked  im-  not  significant  .,          hoo^i^  rrr-',t^r,i\  f^  tho  Tv.r.r.10  r^f  th. 

port  privileges  for  some  importers  not  re-  6.  The  slowdown  of  cargo  being  discharged  ,r,w  ™°,;:P;^„rtrfihi,,^   f^^^^ 

moving   cargo   within    ten    days,    and   con-  as  previously  reported  is  still  due  to  slow-  'fserv^n^  thei^  in^on^e^                  ^          ^ 

flscated   some  cargo  remaining  longer   than  ness    of    importers    removing    general    cargo  H  this  SeLionerlnds  to  a  late  close  lam 

30    days.    More    action    along    these    Unes  from  the  port  transit  sheds.     Average  com-  ^    this  bession  grinds  to  a  late  close.  I  am 

Should    improve    tha    situation.     Gen.    Lan  merclal    cargo    removal    from    port    customs  tC^Sf oVtL'wst^^t^I  sTrv^  LT  havl 

•"ecenUy  placed  seven  day  embargo  on  dis-  sheds  has  been  approx  722  metric  tons  per  :      peopie  or  tne  District  I  serve   as  I  nave 

Charge   Of    general    cargo'lnto   ba'rges.     The  day   for   past  2   m'oVs      Reportedly  tlgLr  rCo^r'^l-mcV    ha^eTtlinde" 

purpose  of  tbU  embargo  was  to  enable  the  credit  has  reduced  supply  of  operating  capl-  "  ^-ongress  wnicn  1  nave  atienaea. 

importan  to  Inventory  the  cargo  In  barges  tal    in    hands   of    Importers    (over-extended  more  than  a  decade 

in  order  ttiat  custom  clearance  and   barge  credit-wise  1   who  are  reluctant  to  withdraw  This  Is  my  sixth  term  in  Oongress.  which 

discharge    could     be    expedited.    Although  stocks  and  clear  merchandise  through  cus-  means  I  have  served  some  U  years, 

this  action  delayed   the  discharge  of  com-  toms   delaying   payment   bank    loans   nego-  I  was  first  elected  In  1955  to  succeed  my 

merclal  ships  during  this  period,  it  resulted  tiated  at  low  interest  rates     However,  bank  father,    the    late    Representative    John    D. 

In  more  rapid  customs  clearance  and  dls-  controls  Indicate  credit  is  problem  only  to  Dlngell,   who   had  served   the   former   15th 

charge  of  b*rge«  for  subsequent  use.  limited   degree.     More  signiflcjtntly  we   be-  District  In  Detroit  for  almost  23  years. 
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In  1964,  after  the  Michigan  Legislature 
created  new  Congressional  Districts,  voters 
elected  me  to  serve  the  new  16th  District. 

CLEAN   WATEB 

In  Congress  I  have  worked  hard  to  Improve 
Social  Security  laws,  to  launch  the  Medicare 
program,  to  pass  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vaUon  legislation,  to  clean  up  America's 
lakes  and  rivers,  to  purify  the  air.  and  In 
as  many  ways  as  possible  to  make  this  coiui- 
try  a  healthier  and  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  there  were  no 
Federal  air  and  water  pollution  control 
statutes.  One  of  my  first  actions  was  to 
begin  work  on  what  was  to  become  the 
original  Federal  water  pollution  control 
statute,  authorizing  pollution  abatement  ac- 
tions by  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  that  time  I  have  drafted  laws  which 
have  tightened  enforcement  and  Increased 
Federal  antl-pollutlon  expenditures  to  $160 
million  a  year. 

DETROIT   BIVER 

The  Detroit  River  cleanup,  now  started, 
grows  out  of  a  bill  which  I  introduced  and 
fought  for,  and  which  Congress  passed  In 
1961.  The  1965  law  authorizing  Federal 
water  quality  standards  was  a  milestone. 
More  and  more  Congressmen  are  taking  up 
the  cause  every  year.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
I  helped  arrange  a  helicopter  tour  to  show 
Detroit  River  conditions  to  Members  from 
other  States.  I  am  working  to  secure  adop- 
tion of  legislation,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor, 
to  Increase  Federal  contributions  for  water 
pollution  control  to  about  $1  billion  a  year. 

COMMITTEE     RESPONSIBILrriES 

I  serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Buiness,  where  I  head  a  Subcommittee  that 
reviews  policies  of  regulatory  agencies;  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
where  1  head  the  Subcommittee  on  Flsheriee 
and  Wildlife  Conservation;  and  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
where  I  serve  on  the  Transporwtion  and 
Aeronautics  Subcommittee. 

RADIO    roa     POLICE 

Often  Committees  get  results  without 
passing  laws.  My  Small  Buslnees  Subcom- 
mittee persuaded  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  try  using  a  vacant  local 
TV  channel  to  provide  added  police  radio 
channels  in  New  York  City.  If  this  teet 
works  out  well  police  in  Detroit  and  other 
cities  will  be  able  to  expand  their  mobile 
radio  systems  to  give  better  protection  to 
our  citizens. 

SMALL     BUSINESS     AD\-ERTISHIS 

My  Subcommittee  also  caused  NBC  and 
ABC  networks  to  offer  more  prime  advertis- 
ing time  to  small  advertisers,  and  In  sub- 
stance to  eliminate  quantity  discounts  given 
to  big  time  buyers. 

AIRLINES     STRIKE     SETTLEMENT 

The  action  of  myself  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  helped  break  the  deadlock 
In  the  airlines  strike  by  getting  management 
and  the  unions  back  to  the  bargaining  table. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH   HOSPTTAL   7X)   REMAIN  OPEN 

A  review  by  my  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  system 
enabled  me  to  persuade  that  agency  to  mod- 
ermze  its  old  hospital  at  Detroit,  rather  than 
to  close  It.  l-he  Detroit  PubUc  Health  Service 
Hospital  has  served  generations  of  Great 
Lakes  sailors,  and  now  also  serves  Federal 
employees. 

AUTO     SAFETY 

I  put  a  lot  of  work  into  the  Auto  Safety 
bill  when  it  reached  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
which  I  serve,  and  I  was  able  to  close  two 
loopholes  the  Senate  had  left.  One  dealt 
with  the  safety  of  autos  now  on  the  roads. 
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and  the  other  with  periodic  vehicle  inspec- 
tions. 

Many  newspapers,  such  as  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  the  Washington  Post,  praised  our 
House  Auto  Safety  bill.  I  am  satisfied  the 
strong  new  Auto  Safety  law  will  save  many 
lives,  and  also  that  It  will  not  unnecessarily 
burden  automobile  production. 

MEDICARE 

The  Medicare  program  which  bt-g.ui  this 
year  represents  a  personal  success.  1  have 
always  advocated  National  health  insurance. 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  this 
great  legislation.  My  good  friend.  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack,  recognized  this  person- 
al aspect  by  inviting  me  to  preside  over  the 
House  of  Rpresentatlves  when  the  Meciici.re 
bill  was  enacted. 

social    SECURITY 

I  was  an  author  of  the  legislation  v,!iuh 
lowered  Social  Security  retirement  ages,  and 
provided  for  other  Social  Security  reforms. 
This  year  I  Introduced  a  "portable  pension" 
bin,  designed  to  protect  workers  from  losing 
pension  rights  when  they  change  Jobs 

LAKE   SALMON 

One  of  my  bills  enacted  into  law  this  Con- 
gress will  help  Michigan  populate  the  Great 
Lakes  with  salmon;  both  the  large  Coho 
salmon  and  the  smaller  Kokonee  salmon.  1 
also  had  a  law  passed  to  set  up  Peder.al 
refuges  for  wildlife  species  in  danger  of 
extinction. 

GREAT    NEW    LAWS 

This  1965-66  Congress  now  ending  h^  been 
the  first  since  the  New  Deal  to  combine  the 
team-work  of  a  progressive,  forward-looking 
Democratic  majority  in  both  Houses  with  a 
forward-looking  President. 

The  result  has  been  historic.  In  the  First 
Session  I  voted  for  21  new  laws,  which  I 
firnoly  believe  will  make  life  better  for  every 
American. 

Among  them  were:  Medicare;  Federal  aid 
for  public  schools,  colleges,  universities  and 
medical  schools;  student  scholarships;  Im- 
migration law  reforms;  voting  rights  guar- 
antees; Social  Security  Improvwnents-  War 
on  Poverty;  Federal  aids  for  cities  and 
suburbs,  particularly  housing  aids;  drug  con- 
trols;  cleaner  water  and  purer  air  controls 
expansion  of  manpower  training;  and  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet-level  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

MORE  NEW  LAWS 

Congress  authorized  mutually  beneficial 
free  trade  In  auto  parts  with  Canada.  This 
year  it  passed  Auto  and  Highway  Safety  laws 
Minimum  Wage  Improvement,  and  the  Cold 
War  GI  bill  and  I  hope  by  final  adjournment 
we  wUl  have  passed  Truth  In  Packaging  m 
Demonstration  Cities  bill,  and  other  impor- 
tant measures. 

AH)  FOR  CITIES 

Congress  Is  rlghtfuUy  giving  increasing  at- 
tention to  growth  and  change  in  urban  areas. 
Seven  out  of  10  Americans  now  live  in  cities 
and  suburbs.  Nearly  one  out  of  every  five 
tax  dollars  received  by  States,  cities  and  local 
governments  now  comes  frwn  Federal  taxes. 

The  16th  Congressional  District  shares  In 
♦27.000,000  In  War  on  Poverty  projects.  I 
have  arranged  to  have  a  MOO.OOO  Rouge  River 
Improvement  grant  Inserted  in  the  pending 
Rivers  and  Harbors  bill.  During  the  past 
year  I  have  given  special  attention  to  Federal 
aid  projects  from  nearly  every  city  and  town- 
ship In  the  19th  District. 

PRISIDENTIAL  PRAISE 

I  received  a  letter  from  President  Lvndon 
B.  Johnson  recently  which  gave  me  a  warm 
feeling.    It  said: 

"As  a  champion  of  the  small  businessman, 
as  a  protector  of  the  natural  resources  and 
beauty  of  our  country,  and  as  a  participant 
in   the    Interstate   and   Foreign    Commerce 


Committee's  work  on  legislation  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  our  prosperity,  health  and  safety, 
yon  are  one  of  our  most  valued  legLslators 

"With    appreciation    and    warm    personal 
regards. 

"Sincerely. 

"Lyndon  B  Johnson  " 
feddial  aid  conference 
More  than  60  Mayors  and  other  public  of- 
ficiiUs  from  every  city  and  township  In  the 
16th  District  attended  a  Federal  aid  confer- 
ence called  by  Rep.  John  D.  Dingell  in  Wash- 
ington. It  was  the  first  held  to  acquaint  local 
administrators  with  the  big  changes  made 
by  the  1966  laws  and  It  became  a  mtxlel  for 
similar  meetings  held  later. 


Mr.  William  BorneH  Stokelj,  Jr„  of  New- 
port, Tenn. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hearts  of  all  Tennesseans  are  saddened 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Burnett 
Stokely,  Jr.,  at  his  boyhood  home  in  New- 
port, Tenn.,  on  Monday,  October  17. 

Mr.  Stokely,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Stokely-Van  Camp  Co..  is  known 
throughout  Tennessee  and  the  Nation 
as  a  philanthropist  and  as  the  greatest 
private  benefactor  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  and  we  will  all  be  forever  in 
his  debt  for  the  unbounded  generosity 
he  bestowed  on  our  educational,  medicai. 
and  religious  Institutions. 

Mr.  Stokely  grew  up  on  a  Cocke  County 
farm  and  worked  in  the  nelds  and  In  the 
Stokely's  cannery.  In  1918,  he  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  and  upon  his  return,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Tennessee,  from 
which  he  received  a  degree  In  business 
administration  with  honors  in  1922. 

At  the  age  of  28.  Mr.  Stokely  became 
president  of  the  Stokely  Bros.  Co.  Under 
his  direction,  the  enterprise  acquired  the 
Van  Camp  Packaging  Co.  and  spread  its 
offices  into  Hawaii.  Canada,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  At  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Stokely  was  chairman  of  the  board. 

Although  the  farflung  operations  of 
the  Stokely  Co.  made  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Stokely  to  live  In  Indianapolis,  his  love 
and  interest  in  East  Tennessee  never 
dulled.  He  said  many  times  on  various 
occasions,  as  he  did  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Stokely  Memorial  Library  in  Newport 
last  May,  "I  am  proud  I  am  from  New- 
port. I  am  a  Tennessean  at  heart  and 
never  deny  It." 

The  recipients  of  Mr.  Stokely's  gen- 
erosity include  East  Tennessee  Baptist 
Hospital  and  Webb  School  In  Knoxville, 
Harrison-Chilhowie  Baptist  Academy  In 
Seymour.  Carson-Newman  College  In 
Jefferson  City,  and  the  Pirst  Baptist 
Church  In  Newport.  To  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  which  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  University's  Development 
Council,  Mr.  Stokely  gave  more  than 
$600,000,  of  which  approximately  $500,- 
OOO  went  to  complete  the  university  field- 
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house  that  Is  named  in  honor  of  him, 
his  father,  and  his  son,  all  of  whom  are 
graduates  of  the  university. 

Mr.  Stokely  also  established  an  annual 
scholarship  at  the  imiversity's  college  of 
business  administration,  and  he  often 
challenged  the  alumni  to  give  more  to 
their  school.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I^rtll  insert  the  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Andrew  D.  Holt,  president  of  the 
imiversity,  when  he  learned  of  Mr. 
Stokely's  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  lives  are  so  richly 
endowed  with  the  spirit  of  untiring  giv- 
ing as  Mr.  William  B.  Stokely's  was.  We 
can  but  follow  his  example  and  dedica- 
tion and  continue  to  support  our  educa- 
tional and  religious  institutions,  our 
hospitals  and  libraries. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  W.  B.  Stokely.  St.,  his 
mother,  and  to  his  son,  daughters,  sisters, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  family  my 
deep  sympathy  in  their  great  loss,  and  I 
want  them  to  know  what  a  great  honor 
It  Is  for  me  to  represent  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  the  area  and 
people  who  produced  this  truly  great 
man,  Mr.  William  B.  Stokely. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  editorial  from  the  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
News-Sentinel,  as  well  as  Dr.  Holt's 
statement: 

statement  o*  Dr.  Andrew  D.  Holt.  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  ot  Tennessee.  a» 
quoted  In  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal. 

"I  am  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  BUI  Stokely.  all  the  more  so 
becaiMe  we  had  a  wonderful  visit  with  him 
on  the  campus  Just  this  peat  weekend.  The 
passing  of  this  warm-hearted  gentleman  Is 
a  gr«at  loss  for  the  University,  for  he  has 
•Kpresaed  his  personal  Interest  In  his  alma 
mater  la  countless  ways  on  many,  many 
occaslotis. 

^  "The  fine  William  B.  Stokley  Athletics 
Center  now  -under  construction  on  our 
campus  Is  tbe  most  prominent  example  of 
tUs  constant  Intereart  In  DT.  for  he  gave 
bnndreda  of  thousands  of  doUars  to  make  It 
possible.  At  this  sad  hovir  we  are  especially 
thankful  that  this  wonderful  structure  wlU 
perpetuate  his  memory. 

"But  Bill  Stokely's  Interest  in  UT  went 
far  beyond  the  giving  ot  mere  dollars.  He 
bad  a  marvelous  talent  for  ujsing  his  In- 
terest In  and  concern  for  the  university  to 
■Umtilate  the  support  of  others.  He  twice 
challenged  UT's  alumni  to  outdo  themselves 
In  tha  Ay""'ai  Olvlng  Program,  and  both 
times  added  thousands  of  dollars  to  that 
fund  when  they  showed  him  that  they 
could.  As  a  highly  effective  member  and 
former  chairman  of  the  UT  Development 
ConncU  for  nuuiy  years,  he  not  only  was  a 
Tltal  spark  In  the  work  of  that  valuable 
groap  but  also  was  a  loud  rolce  In  behalf 
ot  tb*  uniTcrelty  wherever  he  went  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

The  unlverBlty  has  lost  a  true  friend.  We 
JoUi  Tennesseans  In  mourning  the  passing 
of  this  sueeesBf\il  American  industrialist 
whose  generous  spirit  and  warm  heairt  has 
Bt  so  much  to  us  aU." 


throughout  East  Tenneesee  all  benefited  from 
his  generoelty. 

Men  who  combine  such  weeJth  and  such 
a  compas&lonate  heart  are  few — and  all  East 
Tennessee  and  more  were  the  losers  In  BUI 
Stokely's  death. 


Farther  Price  Boots  for  Candy,  Cookies, 
Ice  Cream  Loom  as  Ingredient  Costs 
Rise 


(ntxn  tb«  KnozTlUe  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel] 

WiLUAM  B.  9IOKXLT,  Ja. 

Hto  lovw  of  his  natlTS  Bast  Tennessee 
iMr?«r  dimmed.  WUUam  B.  Stokely  Jr.  was 
bom  on  a  Newport  farm  and  became  bead 
at  tbe  tblrd-largest  food  processing  company 
In  tbe  country. 

Bot  be  is  better  known  around  here  for 
his  gifte  than  for  his  buatness  success.  His 
blggwt  donatloB  was  S8004X>0  last  year  to 
<kNibU  tbe  stae  at  V-Tm  Fleldhouse.  But 
tbls  one  gift  was  far  from  the  whole  measure 
Of  bU  giving.     Churches,  schools,   colleges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n.LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reports  another  rise 
in  the  price  of  sugar,  resulting,  of  course, 
in  Increased  costs  to  the  consumer.  The 
sugar  quota  system,  which  proponents 
claim  would  stabilize  the  price  of  sugar, 
has  not  done  so. 

There  was  evidence  last  May  that 
while  there  was  a  surplus  of  world  sug- 
ars, what  had  been  planted  in  beets  and 
cane  would  not  be  enough  to  fulfill  U.S. 
sugar  needs.  With  the  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  anticipate 
demand  and  the  consequent  price  rise, 
we  have  a  shortage  of  refined  sugar  to- 
day. The  result  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultures  failure,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, to  anticipate  the  situation — while 
others  close  to  the  sugar  situation  warned 
of  shortages — has  resulted  in  direct  harm 
to  the  consumer  and  great  profits  for  the 
few. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  report  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  3.  1966] 
Commodities:    Pchtheb    Prick    Boosts    roa 
CANoy.  Cookies,  Ic«  Ckeam  Loom  as  In- 
CREDiNET  Costs  Risk 

(By  Stephen  Jose£Lk) 
New  York. — Candy,  cooklee.  Ice  cream  and 
other  sweets,  already  higher-priced  than  last 
year,  probably  will  become  sUU  costlier  In  the 
months  ahead. 

Mounting  costs  of  cocoa,  sugar,  milk,  but- 
ter and  eggs  are  pinching  profit  margins  of 
confectioners,  bakers  and  Ice  cream  pro- 
ducers. So  makers  of  these  products  prob- 
ably will  be  forced  to  make  further  upward 
adjxistmenta  In  prices  unless  these  Ingredi- 
ents become  cheaper. 

A  glance  at  current  quotations  for  these 
commodities  shows  the  reason  for  concern. 
Cocoa  beans  sell  In  New  York  for  24Vi  cents 
a  pound,  up  from  17  cents  a  year  ago.  Re- 
fined sugar  Is  10  45  cents  a  pound,  up  from 
10.10  cents.  Grade  A  butter  wholesales  In 
New  York  at  75%  cents  a  pound,  up  from 
63  >4  cenu,  and  eggs  In  Chicago  are  46  cents 
a  dosen,  up  7  cents. 

Climbing  Ingredient  costs  are  particularly 
hard  on  candy  makers,  who  depend  heavily 
on  holiday  business.  In  many  cases,  retail- 
ers place  orders  for  this  type  of  candy  six 
months  or  so  ahead  of  time  at  pre-set  prices. 
Price  boosts  of  up  to  8'»  were  posted  last 
spring  for  candy  these  companies  will  deliver 
for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  but  since 
they  booked  this  business  ingredient  coets 
have  conUnued  upward. 

"WK    CAN'T    CHAKGX    THE    PRICK    NOW" 

Harry  Berndt.  owner  of  Bee  &  Bee  Candy 
Co.,  Chicago,  Is  gearing  up  for  holiday  output, 
and,    he   says.   Increased   sugar   prices   "will 


hurt  me  quite  a  bit.  After  all,  we  have  all  our 
Christmas  orders  booked  and  we  can't  change 
the  price  now."  Ur.  Berndt  figures  sugar 
price  rises  since  mid-June  will  add  a  half- 
cent  a  pound  to  the  cost  of  making  his  hard 
candles.  As  for  next  year,  he  says,  "It's 
either  raise  the  price  of  candy  or  go  out  of 
business."  Bee  &  Bee  manufactures  about 
200,000  p)ounds  of  hard  candy  each  year  for 
bulk  sales  to  department  stores,  wholesalers 
and  baggers. 

Breaker  Confections,  Inc..  also  of  Chicago, 
says  Increased  sugar  costs  will  shrink  earn- 
ings by  as  much  as  7%  this  year  on  Its  penny 
candy  and  five-cent  Items.  Sugar  constitutes 
about  70%  of  the  company's  raw  materials. 
Fascination  Candy  Co..  a  chocolate  candy 
maker,  boosted  prices  by  7%  last  May,  but 
now  finds  Itself  "boxed  In,"  says  Its  president. 
Max  Gartner.  "This  Is  a  very  competitive 
business,  and  we  can't  raise  prices  again  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year."  A  major  Chicago 
chocolate  candy  maker  figures  production 
costs  on  its  lO-cent  bars  have  climbed  4  to 
9  %  from  last  year,  but  says  It  will  hold  prices 
for  the  time  being.  An  even  larger  Eastern 
manufacturer,  however,  says  It  won't  "con- 
tinue to  absorb  all"  the  higher  costs,  and 
adds,  "We  would  expect  jrflces  will  be 
increased." 

Some  prices  already  are  up.  Doumak,  Inc., 
a  marahallow  maker.  Is  "In  the  process  of  In- 
creasing our  price  by  about  5%"  because  of 
higher  sugar  and  gelatin  costs.  National 
Biscuit  Co.  has  levied  Increases  of  "a  little 
over  1  %  "  on  Its  cookies.  Martha  Washington 
Kitchens,  Inc.,  boosted  the  suggested  retail 
price  on  Its  basic  box  of  chocolates  by  10 
cents  to  11.69,  effective  Sept.  15. 

Pew  some  products  the  price  Increase  may 
show  up  In  other  forma.  Tasty  Baking  Co. 
In  PhUadelphla,  for  example,  partially  offsets 
climbing  coets  with  "formula  changes"  in  its 
line  of  pastries.  A  leading  Eastern  maker  of 
fortune  cookies  Is  thinking  about  reducing 
fae  size  of  Ita  box  from  the  current  96 
cookies. 

tight  raw-mathuals  supplt 
Behind  all  these  price  moves  is  the  tight 
supply  of  some  raw  materials  and  the  ques- 
tionable outlook  for  Increased  production  In 
the  near  future.  Hens,  for  example,  tend  to 
lay  fewer  eggs  at  this  time  of  year  and  stocks 
are  slim.  In  mid-August,  the  nation's  coolers 
held  1.682.000  cases  of  eggs,  down  sharply 
from  2,996,000  cases  a  year  earlier.  At  the 
same  time,  stocks  of  butter  totaled  around 
91.5  mlUlon  pounds,  down  from  219.5  million 
a  year  before.  Milk  production  in  the  first 
eight  months  dropped  to  84,047,000,000 
pounds  from  87.549.000,000  In  the  1965  period. 
Sugar  probably  wUl  remain  scarce,  too. 
Under  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con- 
trols the  amount  of  sugar  made  available  to 
U.S.  consumers  through  marketing  quotas  al- 
lotted to  domestic  and  forelg:n  suppliers. 
The  current  quota  of  10.325,000  tons  will 
just  cover  this  year's  expected  record  con- 
simiptlon  of  about  10.300,000  tons,  so  dealers 
expect  prices  to  remain  at  the  current  high 
level  or  perhaps  Increase  slightly. 

Price  prospects  for  cocoa  beans,  the  source 
of  chocolate,  aren't  as  clear,  but  an  upward 
pressure  does  exist.  Gill  &  Duffus,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don-based International  cocoa  experts,  esti- 
mates global  production  of  cocoa  beans  for 
the  year  ended  Sept.  30  at  1,214,0Q0  long  tons, 
down  18%  from  last  season's  record  crop, 
and  aoo.OOO  tons  short  of  expected  consimip- 
Uon  in  1966. 

LOWKST     SINCE     1960 

This  means  that  world  reserve  stocks  on 
Sept.  30  were  reduced -to  about  350,000  tons 
a  year  earlier.  The  smaller  carryover,  equiv- 
alent to  a  three-month  supply  at  the  current 
rate  of  use.  Is  the  lowest  since  1960:  Prices 
toward  tbe  end  of  that  year  ranged  as  high 
as  45  cents  a  pound. 

Analysts  say  It's  too  early  to  make  accu- 
rate predictions  for  1966-67  cocoa  output, 
but  they  have  reasons  for  pessimism.     In 
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Ghana,  the  leading  cocoa  producing  country, 
production  of  the  small  "mid-crop"  was  just 
completed.  Purchases  from  growers  by  the 
Ghana  Marketing  Board,  an  Index  of  output, 
totaled  13,029  tons,  down  13%  from  a  yew 
earlier.  Although  there  Is  no  absolute  rela- 
tionship between  the  mid-crop  and  the  fol- 
lowing main-crop  harvest,  which  should  be- 
gin this  month,  analysts  note  that  In  the 
past  several  years  a  mid-crop  of  less  than 
15,000  tons  never  ha«  been  followed  by  a 
main  crop  of  more  than  398,000  tons.  How- 
ever, some  early  guesses  on  the  new  produc- 
tion run  as  high  as  450,000  tons  up  from 
about  400,000  tons  last  year. 

Political  upheavals  In  Nigeria,  the  second- 
ranking  producer,  may  have  diverted  farmer 
attention  from  oare  of  the  sensitive  cocoa 
trees.  And  a  recent  outbreak  of  pod  rot  In 
Bahla,  Brazil.  Is  estimated  to  have  hit  30' ^ 
of  the  trees  In  that  big  producing  ^ireit 


Toward  a  Draft  Without  Guns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  ex- 
cellent article  which  appeared  in  the 
October  15,  1966,  edition  of  Saturday 
Review.  The  article  entitled  "Towaid  a 
Draft  Without  Guns"  Is  written  by  Har- 
ris Woflford,  a  member  of  the  task  force 
that  set  up  the  Peace  Corps,  now  its 
Associate  Director  and  Chairman  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  Education  Task  Force. 

Professor  Wofford  compellingly  argues 
for  a  volunteer  service  corps.  He  uses 
the  national  service  system  of  Israel  as 
an  example  of  how  such  a  corps  might 
work  and  of  its  usefulness.  The  article 
is  a  fine  contribution  to  the  dialog  on 
national  service  and  the  draft  and  should 
be  read  by  all  of  us : 

[From  the  Saturday  Review  of  Oct.  15.  1966] 
Toward  a  Deaft  Without  Guns 
(By  HarrU  Wofford) 
Universal  civilian  service,  wrote  William 
Jamea  In  1910,  "Is  only  a  question  of  blow- 
ing CO  the  spark  till  the  whole  population 
gets  Incandescent  ...  a  question  of  time 
of  sklUful  propagandism,  and  of  opinion- 
making  men  seizing  historic  c^portunltles  " 
In  1966,  with  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  UJJ.  Secretary  General  both  making 
the  same  propoe&l.  and  with  a  special  Presi- 
dential Commission  considering  it,  new 
sparks  are  flying,  opinion-making  men  are 
blowing,  and  a  historic  opportunity  may  be 
at  hand. 

On  May  18.  Secretary  McNamara  propoeed 
that  we  move  toward  universal  service  "by 
asking  every  young  person  in  the  United 
States  to  give  one  or  two  years  of  service  to 
his  country— whether  in  one  of  the  military 
services,  Ui  the  Peace  Corps,  or  in  some  other 
volimteer  developmental  work  at  home  or 
abroad."  Initially,  this  was  read  as  a  caU 
for  compuUory  civilian  service.  But  McNa- 
mara prompOy  explained  that  he  meant  uni- 
versal voluntary  service,  that  "asking"  every 
young  person  did  not  mean  "requiring." 

Universal  voluntary  service  sewns  to  be  a 
contradiction  In  terms — unless  the  day  really 
is  coming,  as  Secretary  General  U  Thant  re- 
cently prophesied,  when  people  everywhere 
win  consider  that  one  or  two  years  of  work 
for  the  cause  of  development  either  in  a  far- 


away country  or  In  a  depressed  aret  nf  his 
own  community  Is  a  norniiU  pan  or  one's 
education." 

That  day  has  oome  in  Israel.  At  leaet  two 
yesars  of  national  eervlce,  In  either  regular 
military  duty,  land  settlement,  or  basic 
literacy  education  and  job  training,  are  now 
a  normal  part  of  the  education  of  every 
young  man  or  woman.  The  national  service 
law  formally  reflecte  the  pioneering  tradition 
created  6y  three  generations  of  practically 
universal  volunteering.  Leamlng-by-servlce 
is  also  now  established  as  part  of  ail  higher 
education  In  Ethiopia.  The  Haile  Selassie  I 
University  requires,  as  a  condition  for  any 
degree,  one  year  of  teaching  or  other  de- 
velopment service  in  a  difficult  area  of  the 
country,  usually  after  the  Junior  year  in  col- 
lege. Ethiopia  was  responding  in  pan  to  the 
.spread  of  the  volunteer  service  idea  around 
ilie  world,  represented  in  H£ule  Seliissies 
Court  by  several  hundred  American  vol- 
unteers, and  by  volunteers  from  Sweden, 
Britain,  and  Germany — three  of  some  thirty 
countries  now  operating  their  own  domestic 
or  overseas  Peace  Corps. 

In  developing  countries,  the  need  to  mobi- 
lize voluntary  labor,  especially  among  edu- 
cated young  people.  Is  Imperative.  In  Amer- 
ica, however,  probably  only  McNamara  could 
have  rescued  the  Idea  of  volunteer  service 
from  the  political  periphery  to  which  it  had 
been  relegated  by  Vietnam.  But  It  renvuns 
to  be  seen  whether  America— which,  through 
!he  Peace  Corps,  has  brought  the  idea  of 
volunteering  to  world-wide  attention — will 
now  respond  In  turn  to  the  Ethiopian  inno- 
cation  and  the  example  of  Israel 

Volunteering,  according  to  de  Tocque- 
ville.  was  the  animating  spirit  of  nineteenth- 
century  America.  That  spirit  stirred  again 
with  John  Kennedy.  Will  Lyndon  Johnson 
now  tap  It  on  a  much  larger  scale?  Will  the 
administration  that  established  "esc^ilate'  a£ 
a  word  of  war  find  ways  to  escalat*  volun- 
teering for  works  of  peace  to  a  new  level  of 
pr.jctically  universal  participation? 

In  a  imie-notlced  talk  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  last  year,  the  President  promised 
"to  search  for  new  ways"  through  which 
"every  yoting  American  wlU  have  the  op- 
portunity—and feel  the  obligation— to  give 
at  least  a  few  years  of  his  or  her  life  to  the 
service  of  others  In  this  nation  and  In  the 
world."  In  signing  the  1966  Peace  Corps  Act 
last  month,  he  said  that  he  hoped  the  search 
would  "develop  a  manpower  service  program 
for  young  people  which  could  work  at  every 
level  to  transform  our  society,"  and  lead  to 
the  day  "when  some  form  of  voluntary 
service  ...  is  as  common  in  America  a£  go- 
ing to  school."  With  the  Preeidenfs  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service  headed  by 
Burke  Marshall,  and  his  listing  of  national 
service  proposals  as  one  of  the  items  on  which 
the  Commission  Is  to  report  In  January,  that 
"search  for  new  ways"  Is  now  seriouslv  tinder 
way. 

Is  there  a  real  need  for  a  universal  service 
program  Involving  3,000,000  to  4.000.000 
young  people?  Apparently  nof  for  their 
military  service— or  not  for  more  than  about 
600,000  young  men  a  year.  Former  President 
Eisenhower  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  Pentagon  says  It  opposes  universal  mili- 
tary training.  What,  then  are  the  nations 
needs  for  nonmllltary  service  by  young  volun- 
ters?  Tbo  President  says  that  volunteers  are 
required  In  "every  area  of  national  need  " 
especially  in  teaching,  alleviating  poverty, 
and  conservation. 

Teaching  Is  one  field  where  volunteers 
have  already  proved  themselves.  More  than 
10,000  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  few  of  whom 
were  professional  teachers,  have  taught  In 
classrooms  overseas,  contributing  energy 
hope,  enthusiasm,  perspective,  and  Innovat- 
ing spirit.  The  same  contributions  have 
been  made  at  home  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
volunteers   In   Project    Head    Start   and    in 
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.vpeci.il   remedial   and  enrichment   pn.>grams 
of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

But  we  have  only  begun  to  utilize  volun- 
teer teaching  to  meet  our  educational  needs. 
Congress  and  communities  aU  over  the  coun- 
try are  calling  for  the  expansion  of  Project 
Head  Start  far  beyond  Its  present  enrollment 
of  500,000  preschool  children.  Other  new 
special-education  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  extensive 
proposals  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Civil  Rlt;hts  require  massive  numbers  of 
volunteers  And  now  the  National  Education 
Association  Is  urging  that  fuU-ischool-vear 
public  education  be  extended  to  Jour-iuid 
five-year-olds. 

Where  are  the  teachers  to  make  such  edu- 
( at  ion  possible  for  5.000,000  additional  stu- 
dents^ With  special  training  and  supervi- 
■sion.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteer.'- 
supported  by  a  Peace  Corps-like  subsistence 
allowance,  could  be  the  answer.  To  mo\e 
inward  universal  early  childhood  education, 
we  may  need  to  move  toward  universal  serv- 
ice. 

These  needs,  present  or  predictable,  in- 
cre;ifiing  as  our  population  mounts,  could 
re.-idily  absorb  the  labor  of  all  potential  col- 
lege volunteers.  But  college  students  ac- 
count for  only  30  percent  of  the  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  age  group.  Are  there  impor- 
tant needs  that  could  be  met  by  the  civilian 
service  of  the  non-college  majority?  If  more 
than  2.000.000  young  men  and  women  turn- 
ing eighteen  this  year  but  neither  going  to 
college  nor  entering  the  armed  services  are 
excluded,  the  program  should  be  called  "col- 
lege and  university  student  8er%'lce."  not 
"universal  service." 

Combat  commanders  prefer  the   luneteen 
to  twenty  age  group,  according  to  recent  De- 
fense Department  testUnony,  and  eight  out 
of  ten  military  volunteers  are  under  twenty. 
Are    there    not    also   valuable   civilian    roles 
for  volunteers  of  this  age?     If  men  are  old 
enough  to  fight,  they  should  be  old  enough 
to    take   on    constructive   peacetime    assign- 
ments    Who  Is  too  tall  to  teach?    Whose  feet 
are  too  flat  to  be  a  tutor?     Why  should ni 
almost  everyone  be  1-A  for  national  service? 
The  young  men  and  women  coming  out 
of  high  school  are  themselves  a  major  under- 
developed resource.    They  represent  Ameri- 
ca's future.     They  need  to  be  asked  to  give 
some  kind  of  active  national  service.     They 
need  "to  get  the  childishness  knocked  out 
of  them,  and  to  cocne  back  Into  society  with 
healthier    sympathies    and    soberer    ideas  " 
wrote    James.      They    need    to    break    the 
present  lock-step  system  of  continuous  class- 
room education,  says  Father  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh.     They  need   to  test  themselves  and 
discover    unexpected   strengths,   says   David 
Riesman.    They  need  to  cross  cultural  fron- 
tiers, experience  the  outside  world,  and  be- 
come world  citizens,  says  Mary  Bunting. 

Most  observers  of  the  first  10,000  return- 
ing Peace  Corps  volunteers  found  them  more 
mature,  curious,  and  serious,  more  Interested 
in  education,  community  development,  and 
public  service  than  most  of  their  peers  who 
stayed  at  home.  The  4,000  who  have  re- 
turned to  colleges  and  universities,  mosily 
to  graduate  schools  remind  professors  of 
the  GIs  who  came  back  from  World  War 
II.  American  education  was  never  so  alive 
or  teaching  so  worthwhile  and  student  spirit 
so  high  as  In  those  brief  years  when  the 
majority  of  men  on  campuses  had  served 
In  dangerous  or  fnistratlng  assignments 
around  the  world.  HaUe  Selassie  I  Univer- 
sity reports  the  same  thing  about  Its  first 
seniors  who  have  returned  from  a  years 
service  In  dlfflciUt  provincial  teaching  as- 
signments. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  "experimental  ed- 
ucation"—learnlng-by-doUig— is  not  Umlied 
to  underdeveloped  coimtrles  or  to  an  elite 
group  of  American  college  studenu.  The 
young  men  and  women  who  don't  go  to  col- 
lege,  or  who  wouldnt  be  selected   bv   the 
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Peace  Corps,  bUU  need  to  discover  the  world, 
whether  In  a  far-away  country  or  a  nearby 
Alum;  they  need  to  develop  their  capacities 
for  sympathy  and  citizenship;  they  need  to 
be  given  the  practical  challenge  of  direct 
penoiuU  participation  in  teaching  and  com- 
munity action.  For  their  own  growth  the 
dropout  from  high  school  and  the  would-be 
PhJ}.,  the  students  from  Harlem  and  from 
Scaradalc.  need  to  come  together  as  volun- 
teers, to  live  and  work,  teach  and  learn 
together. 

In  fact,  a  winning  strategy  In  the  War 
on  Poverty  or  In  the  struggle  for  integra- 
tion must  Include  programs  that  bring  to- 
gether young  men  and  women  of  all  races. 
regions,  and  classes.  In  radically  new  settings 
and  assignments.  If  Negro  and  white.  North 
and  South,  city  and  suburb  can  join  In  com- 
mon volunteering,  many  of  the  next  genera- 
tion will  free  themselves  of  race  prejudice 
and  poverty.  Their  new  perspectives,  am- 
bittoas,  and  opporunltles  would  make  It  di- 
flcult  for  them  to  sink  back  into  apathy. 

Israel  Is  proving  that  this  can  be  done. 
All  young  Israelis  get  an  initial  period  of 
basic  training.  Those  who  come  from  back- 
ward communities,  who  do  not  know  modern 
health  practices  and  do  not  have  any  Job 
skill,  are  given  special  training.  Others  go 
as  volunters  to  form  new  pioneer  farm  settle- 
ments. Others  go  into  the  regular  armed 
fcrcea.  By  drawing  all  of  Its  young  people 
Into  this  Intense  educational  experience, 
Israel  Is  forging  one  nation;  It  Is  Integrating 
not  a  tenth  but  half  of  Its  population. 

How  can  this  be  done  in  America?  Sec- 
retary IfcNa^iara  has  announced  that  the 
military  Intends  to  take  into  service  and  to 
give  special  training  each  year  to  100.000 
young  men  from  "poverty-encrusted"  back- 
grounds, who  up  to  now  would  have  been 
rejected. 

How  can  nonmilltary  programs  follow  suit 
so  that  the  whole  younger  generation  is  in- 
volved? Probably  not  by  drafting  every 
young  person  and  offering  alternative  civilian 
service  to  those  ncijt  choosing — or  not  re- 
quired for — military  arevice.  Such  a  univer- 
sal draft  could  be  seen  merely  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  present  ten  years  of  com- 
pulsory education  to  eleven  or  twelve.  But, 
though  a  Gallup  poll  published  in  July  shows 
73  per  cent  of  the  people  favoring  such  com- 
pulsory universal  service,  there  appears  to  be 
little  political  support  for  It. 

Probably  not  by  one  great  new  National 
Service  Corps,  either.  Although  Marion  K. 
Sanders  gave  a  good  case  for  this  In  the  New 
York  Timea  Magtizine  on  August  7,  most  ot 
the  proponents  of  national  service  prefer 
some  form  of  programed  diversity.  Instead 
ot  a  centralized  bureaucracy,  they  seek  a 
scheme  that  would  be  based  on  and  would 
further  release  the  power  of  the  Independ- 
ent sector  In  American  life.  This  would  St 
both  the  American  tradition  of  diversity  and 
the  antl-bureaucratlc  mood  of  the  younger 
generation. 

Among  Ideas  that  the  President's  Ad- 
Tlsory  Commission  might  consider  are: 

Volunteer  Service  Fellowships.  These  fel- 
lowships would  provide  living  allowances  and 
possibly,  later,  educ  .tlonal  assistance  to  vol. 
untears  from  age  sixteen  and  up  who  work 
In  Tolimtary  service  programs,  at  home  or 
abroad.  Uke  the  OI  Bill  of  Bights,  which 
enabled  Individual  veterans  to  enroU  in  the 
coUege  or  university  of  their  choice,  this 
Iicograxn  would  enable  Individuals  to  seek 
anmllnnwnt  in  a  wide  variety  of  volunteer 
•ffcrts.  both  private  and  public.  With  such 
volunteers  available,  churches,  civic  orga- 
filmstlons.  students  associations,  colleges  and 
unlvsrsltles.  school  boards,  and  new  institu- 
Uona  Mt  op  for  this  purpose  would  be  en- 
oouzagwl  to  design  new  volunteer  projects. 

Volunteer  Servioe  Summer*.  Three-atonth 
progmms  would  be  designed  for  all  Anwri- 
cans  at  the  time  they  leave  high  school. 
Drawing    on    tha    experience    of    Outward 


Bound,  the  CCC  camps.  Peace  Corps-VISTA 
training,  and  military  basic  training,  they 
would  bring  together  young  people  of  all 
backgrounds;  involve  Botao  actual  service, 
whether  in  construction,  oonservatlon,  or 
teaching;  and  through  films,  readings,  dis- 
cussions, and  personal  encounters  present 
the  wide  rang^  of  volunteer  oportunltles 
open  In  the  military,  the  Peace  Curps,  VISTA, 
and  private  programs. 

A  National  Voluntfer  Registry.  Every 
American,  while  in  high  school,  could  be 
asked — but  not  ompelled — to  register  In  a 
nationally-run  roeter,  which  would  then  be 
kept  up  to  date  in  later  lite.  Registrants 
would  record  their  interests,  skills,  volunteer 
eBjjerlence.  and  available  periods  for  service. 
VarSJus  volunteer  agencies  could  lise  that 
Information  to  recruit  volunteers,  sending 
news  of  relevant  optirtunities  to  the  regis- 
trants at  appropriate  times. 

Local  Voluntary  Service  Boards.  These 
oould  be  established  by  the  President  to  work 
alongside  the  present  Selective  Service 
Boards.  They  could  Include  civic  leaders, 
repre.sentatives  of  voluntary^service  organiza- 
tions, and  former  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  vol- 
unteers. They  would  work  In  the  commu- 
nity to  provide  Information  on  volunteer 
service  opportunities,  both  overseas  and  at 
home. 

Academic  Credit  for  Volunteer  Service. 
High  schools,  colleges,  aund  universities  could 
encourage  students  to  enlist  in  voluntary 
nonmilltary  program.s  or  in  the  armed  forces 
before  or  during  their  higher  education.  In 
admitting  students,  colleges  and  universities 
could  give  weight  to  such  a  period  of  serv- 
ice— or  possibly  even  require  it  as  a  condition 
for  admission.  Or  they  could  Incorporate 
periods  of  service  Into  their  curriculum,  a 
modification  of  the  present  junlc«--year- 
abroad."  Instead  of  study  In  Europe,  stu- 
dents would  work  and  learn  In  difficult  as- 
signments In  developing  areas  at  home  or 
abroad,  for  a  summer,  a  quarter,  a  semester. 
a  year,  or  the  regrilar  two-year  Peace  Corps 
term.  Antloch  College  has  pioneered  work- 
study  programs,  and  two  colleges — Western 
Michigan  and  FVanccnla — have  Introduced 
flve-year  "Peace  Corps  B  A  's."  In  which  Peace 
Corps  service  is  given  approximately  one 
year's  academic  credit.  Graduate  degree  pro- 
grams, especially  for  masters  in  teaching,  ag- 
riculture, community  development,  and  pub- 
lic health,  could  Include  periods  of  service. 

In  all  of  these  proposed  programs,  special 
consideration  will  have  to  be  given  to  design- 
ing opportunities  for  non-college  high-school 
graduates  or  dropouts.  William  James's 
quaint  list  of  duties  for  his  "army  enlisted 
against  Nature"  will  not  be  very  helpful. 
Our  "gilded  youths."  he  wrote,  would  go  off 
"according  to  their  choice"  to  "coal  and  Iron 
mines,  to  freight  trains,  to  fishing  fleets  In 
December,  to  dishwashing,  clothes-washing, 
and  window-washing,  to  road-bulldlng  and 
tunnel-making,  to  foundries  and  stoke-holes, 
and  to  the  frames  of  skycrapers." 

Neither  Congress  nor  anybody  else  Is  go- 
ing to  finance  the  fishing  fleets  in  December. 
There  are.  however,  needs,  nor  so  exotic, 
which  younger  volunteers  could  help  meet. 
One  of  them  might  even  Involve  washing 
dishes  and  clothes.  Millions  of  working 
mothers,  especially  In  poverty-stricken  fami- 
lies, desperately  need  some  system  of  good 
day-care  for  their  children.  Volunteers  Just 
out  of  high  school  could  be  trained  to  pro- 
vide this  on  assignments  In  homes  or  special 
day-care  centers. 

In  many  of  the  domestic  programs  for  col- 
lege students,  high  school  graduates  could 
senre  as  part  of  a  team,  or  on  their  own. 
Arranging  worthwhile  assignments  for  the 
high  school  dropouts,  the  ones  who  fall  the 
Army's  minimal  examinations,  and  especially 
those  demoralized  by  slum  living  and  racial 
discrimination,  will  be  much  more  difficult. 
So  far,  the  Job  Corps  Is  the  jnaln  social  In- 
vention In  this  field.    We  must  be  still  more 


Inventive  if  universal  service  Is  to  be  a  real- 
ity. 

How  does  all  this  affect  the  draft?  None  of 
the  above  requires  a  revision  of  the  draft, 
but  without  some  revision  no  set  of  new  pro- 
grams could  approach  universal  voluntary 
service.  For  the  present  draft  selection  and 
deferment  system  discourages  nonmilltary 
volunteering.  As  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Marshall  Commission,  Kingman  Brewster  of 
Yale,  has  said,  it  encourages  a  "cynical  avoid- 
ance of  service"  by  Imposing  "Involuntary 
military  service  upon  those  who  cannot  bide 
in  the  endless  catacombe  of  formal  educa- 
tion." 

Currently,  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  lives 
of  millions  of  men  waiting  until  they  are 
twenty-six  or  older  to  know  If  they  must  go 
Into  the  army.  A  man  who  volunteers  for 
the  Peace  Corps  knows  that  he  may  still  be 
drafted  upon  his  return.  He  may  be  ready 
to  spend  two  years  of  his  life  In  some  kind  of 
service,  but  for  many  the  prospect  of  a  com- 
bined four  years  of  service  seems  too  long. 
If  the  call  to  military  service,  whether  by 
lot  or  the  present  peculiar  arrangement, 
could  come  for  all  men  right  after  they  were 
eighteen,  then  the  shadow  of  uncertainty 
would  be  lifted.  TTiere  still  might  be  educa- 
tional deferments  for  those  called,  but  these 
would  be  real  deferments  Involving  a  clear 
commitment  to  serve  upon  graduation. 
Those  not  called  would  be  free  to  volunteer 
for  nonmilltary  service  without  the  threat 
of  being  drafted  later. 

The  President  has  gone  further  than  this. 
On  August  19,  he  said  he  was  asking  the 
Marshall  Commission  to  consider  this  spe- 
cific question:  "Can  we — without  harming 
national  security — establish  a  practical  sys- 
tem of  nonmilltary  altematlveo  to  the 
draft?" 

If  such  altwnatlve  service  were  offered  to 
the  minority  of  men  called  in  the  draft — 
not  Imposed  upon  all  young  men  but  given 
as  an  option  to  the  fraction  of  men  called 
up  to  serve — this  would  be  a  quantum  jump 
for  volunteering.  The  recent  Gallup  find- 
ing suggests  that  the  armed  forces  would  be 
able  to  get  enough  men  under  this  system. 
Serving  in  Ettrope  and  America,  as  most 
military  men  do,  or  even  In  Vietnam,  might 
have  more  appeal  to  many  than  two  or  three 
years  in  Amerlcaji  slums  or  Asian,  African, 
or  Latin  American  villages.  (One  proposal 
is  for  three  years  of  nonmilltary  service  to 
be  an  alternative  to  two  years  In  the  armed 
forcee.) 

This  step  would  still  only  mean  "moving 
toward"  universal  service,  as  the  President 
and  McNamara  proposes.  Two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  men  subject  to  the  draft,  and  all 
women,  would  be  affected  only  If  they  chose 
to  volunteer.  The  growth  of  volunteering 
might  be  only  tenfold  In  the  first  years  of 
the  program — not  the  hundredfold  increase 
required  for  truly  universal  service.  A  prac- 
tical way  to  begin  would  be  to  Increase  the 
Peace  Corps  to  Jack  Vaughn's  goal  of  50,000, 
to  turn  VTSTA  Into  an  organizing  and  super- 
vising agency  for  another  50.000  domestic 
volunteers;  to  Increase  the  Job  Corps  to 
about  50,000  and'  add  a  component  of  serv- 
ice to  Its  work;  and  to  begin  a  Gl-bill  kind 
of  fellowship  program  for  another  50,000 
volunteers. 

If  this  happened,  and  the  Idea  of  volunteer 
service  spread,  those  drafted  Into  the  Army 
would  soon  be  the  minority.  Then,  Instead 
of  talking  about  exemptions  for  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers,  we  would  find  the  problem  turned 
upside  down.  It  could  be  said  that  thoee 
drafted  for  military  service  were  exempt 
from  the  system  of  universal  voluntary  serv- 
ice. In  fact.  If  practically  all  yoiuig  Ameri- 
cans came  to  feel  the  obligation  to  volunteer 
for  some  kind  of  service,  the  draft  might 
be  put  out  of  business  altogether.  All  the 
calculations  of  the  high  cost  of  putting  the 
military  on  an  entirely  volunteer  basis  leave 
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out   the  poeslbility  of   universal   voluntary 
service. 

How  much  would  such  a  volunteer  service 
program  cost?  Not  as  much  in  a  year  as  one 
month  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Not  as  much 
as  doing  nothing — as  failing  to  mobilize  the 
talents  and  labor  of  the  younger  generation. 
Not  as  much  as  hiring  professional  teachers 
or  social  workers  or  construction  men — If 
we  could  find  enough  of  them — to  do  what 
these  volunteers  could  also  do.  The  cost 
may  vary  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  per 
volunteer  to  the  Peace  Corps'  annual  per- 
volunteer  cost  of  about  $8,000.  It  Is  the 
cost  of  adding  a  year  or  two  of  essential  pub- 
lic education  for  all  American  students. 

This  may  seem  high  to  Congressional 
armed  services  committees.  Their  legislative 
center  of  gravity  is  on  defense  rather  than 
on  matters  concerned  with  education  and 
development.  Even  Secretary  McNamara 
might  feel  ill  at  ease  making  his  case  that 
defense  is  development  before  them — as  111  at 
ease  as  Allen  Ginsberg  telling  Congress  about 
LSD.  But  Burke  Marshall  is  a  lawyer  of  far- 
ranging  vision  and  he  has  a  Commission  of 
opinion-making  men.  They  should  appre- 
ciate the  "fundamental  question"  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  said  he  was  asking: 

"Who  Is  Man?  Is  he  a  rational  animal? 
.  .  .  He  draws  blueprints  for  Utopia.  But 
never  quite  gets  It  built.  .  .  .  Coercion,  after 
all,  merely  captures  Man.  Freedom  capti- 
vates him." 
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fessional  technicians.  Most  of  them 
double  as  homemakers,  as  well.  I  am 
proud  of  their  positive  and  professional 
Influence  upon  our  communities. 


National  Business  Women's  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CAI.IFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  are  celebrating  the  38th  annual 
Business  Women's  Week,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.  This 
federation  has  over  3,750  local  clubs  In 
all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
more  than  177,500  members. 

In  our  celebration  of  Business  Women's 
Week  we  acknowledge  the  very  signifi- 
cant contributions  of  women  to  the  busi- 
ness and  piofessional  life  of  our 
country. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  sup- 
ported action  to  achieve  one  of  the  pri- 
mary legislative  goals  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  In  March  of  1965,  I 
Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  366 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  equality  of  rights  under 
th^  law  to  men  and  women.  With  the 
support  of  the  national  federation  thia 
proposed  legislation  should  be  brought 
before  the  House  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Business  and  professional  women  In 
my  home  district  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  economic  life,  and  to 
civic  and  community  affairs.  They 
serve  with  distinction  as  doctors,  nurses 
lawyers,  teachers,  bank  and  business 
officials,  librarians,  real  estate  agents 
government  officials,  merchants,  news 
reporters,  executive  secretaries,  and  pro- 


National  Social  Sciences  Foundation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY.  H.  McVICKER 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  age  of  science  and  technology,  an  age 
threatened  by  cybernetic  domination. 
The  necessity  becomes  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  we  must  endeavor  to  ex- 
pand our  understanding  of  the  most  in- 
tricate and  complex  of  all  phenomena, 
the  human  being  and  his  relationship  to 
others. 

Our  paramount  objective  Is  always  that 
of  increased  world  harmony,  and  ulti- 
mate world  peace.  It  therefore  becomes 
imperative  that  we  try  to  understand 
why  man  has  recurrently  failed  to  live 
in  concord  with  fellow  human  beings 
throughout  the  world. 

As  our  society  becomes  more  complex, 
our  probems  and  frustrations  seem  to 
proportionately  Increase.  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  very  grave  need  in  our  country 
for  increased  social  science  research  that 
will  allow  us  to  more  completely  under- 
stand our  owTi  society  and  the  societies  of 
other  nations. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  would 
create  a  National  Foundation  for  the  So- 
cial Sciences,  which  would  encourage  ex- 
panded research  In  the  social  and  be- 
havorial  sciences.  This  foundation 
would  be  similar  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  would 
be  separate  from  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments  which 
are  currently  supporting  policy  studies. 
The  foimdation  would  support  aca- 
demic research  In  such  fields  as  anthro- 
pology, psychology,  sociology,  history, 
law,  geography,  linguistics,  and  other 
relevant  social  sciences. 

Twenty-five  distinguished  citizens, 
from  both  the  practicing,  and  academic 
fields,  would  comprise  a  board  of  trustees, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
President  shall  call  the  first  meeting  of 
the  board,  with  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness the  selection  of  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman.  The  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  foimdation  would  be  to  strengthen 
and  Increase  the  research  in  the  social 
sciences  through  colleges,  universities, 
and  other  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions and  foimdations.  It  would  hope  to 
create  a  national  policy  for  research  and 
scholarship  in  the  social  sciences,  to  fa- 
cilitate a  greater  imderstanding  through 
research  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  foreign  coimtrles  as  well.  It  would 
propose  to  expand  and  Improve  the  man- 
power capabilities  in  the  area  of  the 
social  sciences.  An  additional  important 
aspect  of  the  foundation  would  be  the 


procurement  of  unclasalfled  scholarly  In- 
formation to  be  U5ed  in  implementing 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  both 
on  the  domestic  scene  and  In  foreign 
areas.  In  thla  capacity,  the  foundation 
would  serve  as  a  civilian  subcontractor. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  in  the  House 
It  Is  identical  to  the  bill  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  BA-ra,  Mr. 
Brewster,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kuchel, 
Mr.  MANsraxD,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr,  McGovern,  Mr.  Monroniy,  Mr 
Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Yarborocgh, 
and  Mr.  Mondale. 

The  ideas  and  discussion  that  will  be 
generated  because  of  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  and  others  like  it  over  the  next 
several  months,  most  surely  will  lay  a 
broad  basis  for  support  not  only  in  the 
academic  community  but  In  all  phases 
of  our  national  culture  so  that  next  year, 
when  the  Congress  reconvenes,  hearings' 
on  this  bill  can  be  a  first  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

Our  societies  are  filled  with  individuals 
who  find  themselves  frustrated  because 
they  faU  to  find  meaning  In  their  owti 
existence,  who  lack  an  understanding  of 
themselves  and  their  relationship  to 
others. 

I  am  committed  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  aid  In  this  Increased  understanding 
through  the  social  and  behavorlal  sci- 
ences. I  \iiU  continue  to  support  this 
most  vital  area. 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey  at  the  Barkley  Dam  Dedication, 
Padacah,  Ky.,  Ao^sl  20,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 
Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Kentucky 
were  highly  honored  on  August  20  when 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  for- 
mally dedicated  Barkley  Dam,  amulU- 
puipose  project  located  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Cumberland  River.  Since  the  late 
Vice  President  Alben  Barkley.  for  whom 
this  project  was  named,  was  a  colleague 
and  personal  friend  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  it  was  most  appropriate  that 
he  de<licate  Barkley  Dam  and  celebrate 
this  proud  day  with  us.  At  this  point 
In  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  outstanding  address  made 
by  Vice  President  Humphrey  at  the 
dedication. 

REMABKS     BT     VlCI     PbISIDENT    HUBUtT     HUM- 
PHRET,    AT    THS    BaSKLXT    Dau    DEDICATION 

Padttcah,  Kt.,  AU6VST  ao,  196« 

It  is  good  to  be  back  In  Barkley  country. 
I  am  going  to  talk  more  about  Alben  Bark- 
ley— and  less  about  tbis  dam — than  some  of 
you  mlgbt  have  expected. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  as  a  young 
first-term  Senator— eacer  to  chance  the  world 
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•oA  BUre  I  oould  do  U  all  In  that  first  term— 
I  cam*  to  know  and  have  a  deep  respect  for 
Albea  Barklejr. 

Vio*  PTMldent  Barkley  wa«  a  man  at 
prtnelpl*  who  o<t«n  as  not  would  dlBguUe 
Xha  d«ptta  or  h\M  feeUng  In  tli«  teUlng  of  a 
]ok«  or  story  which  made  bis  point,  and  made 
It  paUtable. 

Mai%  of  hla  stories  were  about  Paducah 
and  the  people  of  this  area — including  Judge 
Bishop,  Iryln  Cobb,  and  others  whose  names 
I  can't  remember  now,  but  heard  often  then. 

I  felt  a  gre«t  affection  and  respect  for  Vice 
Prvsldent  BarUey  then.  And,  that  affection 
and  respect  have  grown  even  more,  I  must 
admit,  sine*  I  have  come  to  the  office  of 
Vice  President. 

Most  at  you  know  that  Alben  Barkley  died 
while  addressing  an  audience  of  young  peo- 
ple at  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

His  last  words— spoken  In  one  of  those 
dramatic  moments  that  sometimes  lead  one 
to  believe  that  life  Imitates  are — were  a 
summation  of  his  entire  career. 

He  said:  "I  would  rather  t>e  a  servant  In 
the  house  of  the  Lord  than  sit  in  the  seats 
or  the  ml^ty  ,  . 

The  Ide*  of  being  a  public  servant,  of  doing 
■enrloe  for  the  people,  was  the  guiding  light 
by  which  Alben  Barkley  set  his  course  In 
the  world. 

In  OTer  40  years  of  public  office  In  both 
houees  or  Congress  and  as  Vice  President. 
he  stood  by  his  oourse. 

la  a  career  which  extended  from  the  Wil- 
son Administration  to  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration, he  was  always  willing  to  call 
himself,  without  equivocation,  a  liberal. 

He  stood  for  the  principle  that  the  power 
and  wealth  of  America  should  serve  all  our 
citizens. 

He  stood  up  to  those  who  would  reward 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

More  than  40  years  ago  he  fought  so  that 
the  poor  would  not  lose  their  money  Lf  the 
b*nks  they  trusted  failed. 

He  worked  to  see  that  farmers  could  get 
credit  at  decent  rates  without  mortgaging 
their  futtires. 

He  was  Instrumental  In  causing  the  fed- 
eral BOiremment  to  help  local  communities 
buUd  highways  and  develop  their  water- 
power. 

In  the  Oreat  Depression  he  fought  as  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  for  those  changes  which 
allowed  men  to  get  on  their  feet  even  while 
the  country  was  on  its  knees.  He  fought  for 
social  security  and  TV  A.  And  he  was  among 
those  few  or  us  who  called  20  years  ago  for  a 
Medicare  program. 

Atben  Barkley  was  a  man  who  saw  far 
■head  at  home  and  in  the  world.  He  helped 
carry  to  the  country  the  need  for  the  Mar- 
ahaU  Plan.  And,  In  the  frigid  depths  of  the 
cold  war,  he  had  the  vision  to  write  this : 

"Without  for  a  moment  ever  relaxing  In 
our  determination  to  keep  o\ir  powder  dry. 
««  must  oontlnue  to  strive  to  reach  an  hon- 
orable understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Because  cr  Russia's  present  attitude  there  Is 
no  easy  solution  for  this  problem,  but  we 
should  nerer  cease  trying,  for  the  pulveriza- 
tion ot  cities — and  I  mean  American  cities  as 
w«ll  as  Russian  cities — under  the  Impact  of 
hydorgen  bombs  Is  not  an  easy  solution 
either.  If  we  cannot  obtain  an.  agreement 
for  the  abolition  of  atomic  weapons  In  time 
of  war,  we  should  continue  to  strive  for  an 
enforceable  agreement  tot  world-wide  regu- 
lation and  Inspection  of  the  production  and 
use  of  atomic  energy." 

There  were  only  a  few  of  us  who  stood 
with  him  then  for  control  at  nuclear  power. 
The  people  who  cahed  themselves  "realists" 
said  that  it  was  useless  to  work  toward  any 
change  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  thsra  was  a  change  in  the  Kremlin, 
and  the  Nuclear  Ttet  Ban  Treaty  was  signed. 
(And  one  at  my  great  moments  in  public  life 
WM  the  prtTllege  of  being  present  at  that 
•icalnff.) 


I  believe  what  Alben  Barkley  wrote  about 
the  Soviet  Union  might  well  be  applied  to 
Conununlst  CThlna  today. 

We  see  no  sign  of  moderation  In  the  pres- 
ent Communist  Chinese  government.  Yet, 
we  do  know  that  there  are  millions  of  people 
in  China  with  reeuson  for  friendship  with  us. 

I  say  that — Just  as  wo  did  with  the  Soviet 
Union — we  must  continue  not  only  to  keep 
our  powder  dry.  but  also  to  try.  try  and  try 
to  build  peaceful  bridges  to  Communist 
China  so  that  dlsa.ster  may  be  averted. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  se*  it  clearly  today. 
But,  if  we  keep  trying,  the  time  may  come 
when  Communist  China  may  recognize  that 
a  policy  of  moderation  is  In  its  own  interest. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  afraid  today — 
as  Alben  B.irkley  was  not  afraid  in  the  early 
1950's — to  take  the  extra  step  which  might 
lead  to  peace. 

It  has  always  been  my  hope  that  Alben 
Barkley  might  be  remembered  not  as  the 
master  political  campaigner  or  the  master 
story-teller,  but  as  a  man  of  courage  and 
principle.  He  believed,  above  all.  In  the 
principle  that  we  in  our  powerful  nation 
should  be  the  first  to  take  initiative  for 
peace. 

Another  of  the  principles  Alben  Barkley 
believed  in  was  that  the  natural  resources 
of  this  coimtry  should  serve  the  people.  He 
felt  the  great  rivers  of  this  country  should  be 
sources  of  wealth  and  well-being,  not  of  de- 
struction and  fear. 

The  names  of  our  American  rivers  read 
like  poetry  to  anyone  who  knows  and  lovee 
this  country—the  Ohio,  Cumberlajid,  Sus- 
quehanaa,  Tennessee.  Hudson,  Missouri, 
Mississippi  and  scoree  of  others. 

Yet  these  great  rivers  were  once — and  still 
are.  In  many  places — something  to  be  feared 
as  they  rose  over  their  banks  flooding  farms, 
filling  streets  and  basements,  destroying 
property  and  life.  They  swept  past  cities 
without  means  of  power,  past  houses  lit  by 
kerosene  lanterns. 

Altven  Barkley  and  others  helped  to  change 
that.  They  set  in  motion  the  projects  by 
which  these  rivers  were  put  to  work  for  hiA 
man  purposes — building  danM  to  hold  the 
waters  back  .  .  .  using  those  waters  to  make 
electricity  to  light  the  darkened-  country- 
side .  .  .  giving  power  to  industries  and 
creating  year-round  waterways  over  which 
barges  could  move  with  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  was  developed  so 
that  all  these  benefits — and  new  recreational 
benefits  as  well — could  be  brought  to  an 
entire  region. 

This  dam  will  generate  enough  electricity 
to  supply  a  good-sized  city. 

The  118-mile  lake  it  will  create  on  the 
Cumberland  will  be  linked  with  Tennessee, 
multiplying  the  value  of  each  system.  The 
boating  and  fishing  should  be  great.  Here 
will  be  another  link  In  making  a  great  re- 
source serve  you  in  your  daily  lives. 

We  shall  continue  to  develop  our  rivers 
to  meet  our  many  needs.  This  development 
Is  a  model  for  the  nation. 

But  what  we  see  here  before  us  today  can 
give  us  a  much  wider  hope. 

The  methods  of  regional  growth  which  are 
so  fruitful  here  in  our  country  can  be  em- 
ployed, with  the  right  changes,  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  The  great  river  systems  of  the 
world  can  and  should  be  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

Imagine  a  time  in  which  the  Amazon,  the 
Nile,  the  Congo,  the  Ganges — even  at  the 
proper  moment  the  Yangtze— might  con- 
tribute their  enormous  wealth  and  energies 
to  the  world. 

A  great  deal  of  the  world's  attention  Is  now 
focused  on  the  Mekong  River  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Its  development  would  provide  food, 
energy,  transport,  to  the  entire  region.  Con- 
flict over  scarce  materials  could  be  supplanted 
by  cooperation  In  developing  and  creating 
new  wealth. 


It  is  hard  to  convince  people  to  t>eat  their 
swords  Into  plowshares  unless  arable  land  Is 
available. 

In  till  past  history  some  people  and  places 

.have   stood   In    the   sunshine   of   prosperity 

while  others  have  remained  in  the  darkness 

of    pwverty.     This    has    been    considered   as 

inevitable,  when  it  has  been  considered  at  all. 

Here  in  America  we  are  determined  that 
poverty  shall  not  be  inevitable — that  all  our 
people  shall  have  a  chance  to  live  a  freer, 
happier,  richer  life. 

We  are  determined  that  some  places  and 
people  in  America  should  not  be  left  behind 
while  our  country  as  a  whole  moves  ahead 
to  new  well-t)elng  and  prosperity. 

And  we  have  accepted  tlxat  principle  that 
Alben  Barkley  fought  for  over  so  many  years: 
That  It  shoiild  be  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  government  to  help  create  a  balanced  na- 
tional prosperity. 

Finally,  as  we  celebrate  this  dedication,  I 
think  we  would  do  well  to  share  once  more 
with  each  other  the  vision  that  Alben  Bark- 
ley set  forth  in  hla  autobiography  some  12 
years  ago. 

"If  every  river  valley  .  .  .  could  be  de- 
veloped as  the  Tennessee  Valley  has  been," 
he  said,  "with  similar  results,  the  standard 
of  life  throughout  the  nation  would  be  Im- 
mensely advanced. 

"I  should  like  to  see  every  American  family 
living  In  a  comfortable  home,  and  every 
American  child  born  and  reared  In  an  atmos- 
phere sufficiently  wholesome  to  guarantee  an 
even  chance  for  health  and  Intellectual  and 
moral  development  consonant  vrtth  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  American  citizenship. 

"I  should  like  to  live  to  see  the  world  at 
peace  where  the  Inventive  genius  of  man 
would  be  utilized  to  Improve  the  conditions 
of  life  throughout  the  world.  I  should  like 
to  live  to  see  the  pledge  of  every  nation  re- 
spected by  every  other  nation  because  It  was 
made  in  good  faith  and  observed  to  the  letter. 

"I  should  like  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
religious  and  racial  bigotry  and  Intolerance 
would  give  way  to  the  universal  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  every  man  and  woman  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

"These  Ideals  may  constitute  Utopian 
dreams.  But  If  civilization  is  to  be  preserved 
mankind   must   seek   their   consummation." 

This  U  a  large  vision  Indeed.  But  It  U  a 
vision  we  as  Americans  can  have  the 
courage  to  hold,  as  Alben  Barkley  held  it. 
And,  if  we  hold  to  our  vision,  who  Is  to  say 
It  cannot  be  achieved? 


Mr.  George  M.  Frauenheim  Wins 
National  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  written  by  Clare  Allen, 
which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y..  on  October  16, 
1966,  entitled  "Buffalonian  To  Head  the 
AAA." 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
can  be  proud  of  its  distinct  and  unique 
service  to  the  motoring  public.  And  our 
city  of  Buffalo,  too,  can  be  proud  that 
three  of  Its  sons,  serving  as  president  of 
this  fine  organization,  played  a  vital 
role  in  fostering  and  promoting  Its 
growth. 


October  19,  1966 
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Again,  a  Buffalonian,  Mi'.  George  M. 
Piauenheim,  has  been  elected  to  the 
presidency  for  a  2-year  term.  Knowing 
of  his  excellent  background,  his  leader- 
ship in  local  community  endeavors,  and 
his  dedication  to  any  task  he  undertakes, 
Mr.  Frauenheim  will  continue  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  We  congratulate 
him,  aiid  wish  him  well. 

The  article  follow.?: 
George     M.     Frauenheim     Wi.ns     Nation.\l 
Honor— BcTFALONiAN  To  Head  the  AAA 

(By  Clare  Allen) 
The  election  this  week  of  George  M.  Frau- 
enheim to  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  is  a  well  deserved 
lionor  for  the  54-year-old  Buffalonian  who 
has  long  been  active  In  business,  civic  and 
cultural  activities  in  the  community.  His 
election  also  marks  another  important  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Buffalo  In  that  Frauenheim  is  the  fourth 
member  to  be  named  head  of  the  AAA. 

Frauenheim  Is  especially  qualified  to  as- 
sume leadership  of  the  nearly  10-milllon- 
member  AAA.  He  Joined  the  organization 
in  1949  and  In  addition  to  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Buffalo,  he 
has  been  a  director  and  Is  currently  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Automobile 
Association. 

He  has  also  been  a  director,  member  of  the 
e.xecutive  committee  and  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AAA.  As  president  of  the  Frau- 
enheim Company  and  the  Frauenheim  Realty 
Corporation,  and  as  an  officer  in  several  bus- 
inesses and  associations,  he  has  the  execu- 
tive background  so  necessary  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  AAA. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  four  presidents  of 
the  Automobile  Club  of  Buffalo  have  been 
elected  president  of  the  AAA.  This  may 
well  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  since  its 
founding  In  1900,  two  years  prior  to  the  orga- 
nization of  the  AAA.  the  Buffalo  club  has 
been  an  especially  strong  group. 

It  has  pioneered  in  promoting  better  and 
safer  automobiles  and  highways;  In  oppos- 
ing discriminatory  legislation  and  taxes 
aimed  at  the  automobile  owner,  and  in  pro- 
viding services  for  Its  members.  During  the 
terms  of  Buffalonlans  as  president  of  the 
AAA  there  have  been  Interesting  and  Im- 
portant developments  locally  and  nationally 
in  the  history  of  automoblling. 

In  1907-08  when  William  H.  Hotchklss 
headed  the  AAA,  the  local  club  was  Instru- 
mental In  defeating  a  move  by  the  City  of 
Buffalo  to  impose  a  »5  tax  on  motor  ve- 
hicles. Laurens  Enos  of  Buffalo  was  presi- 
dent of  the  AAA  m  1912-13.  In  those  years 
the  association  was  strongly  advocating  the 
construcUon  of  the  Peace  Bridge  across  the 
Niagara   River,   which    became   a   reality   In 

During  the  term  of  George  C.  Diehl  (1921- 
22)  a  proposed  Federal  tax  of  » 10  per  car  was 
defeated  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
AAA,  During  the  same  period  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Buffalo  initiated  free  towing  and 
emergency  repair  service  for  its  members. 

Frauenheim  moves  Into  the  presidency  of 
the  AAA  at  one  of  the  most  Important  peri- 
ods In  the  history  of  the  organization.  Pew 
inventions  have  been  as  Important  to  man 
or  created  as  many  problems  as  the  automo- 
bile .  .  .  problems  which  are  critical  at  this 
time.  As  head  of  the  AAA  he  will  work  with 
local,  state,  national  and  InternaUonal  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  on  such  matters  as 
safer  highways  and  automobiles,  unlf<MTn 
traffic  laws,  driver  education,  tourist  services 
and  legislation  affecting  automobiles  and 
their  drivers. 

During  his  tenure  as  AAA  president, 
Frauenheim  wUl  also  work  closely  with  the 
750  clubs  and  branches  which  comprise  the 
federation   of  motor  clube   in   the   United 
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states  united  under  the  AAA  emblem,  and 
the  60  clubs  and  branches  of  the  Canadian 
Automobile  Association,  which  Is  a  member 
of  the  AAA  family.  These  individual  clube 
are  autonomous,  non-profit  organizatJons. 
However,  to  maintain  afflllatJon  with  the 
AAA,  they  must  meet  certain  requiremente, 
Bu,h  as  providing  a  variety  of  services  for 
their  members.  Typical  of  these  are  the 
faclUtles  available  to  the  66,460  members  of 
the  Automobile  Club  of  Buffalo. 

Annually  the  Buffalo  AAA  office  at  976 
Delaware  Ave.  receives  and  responds  to  an 
average  of  55,000  calls  from  memben=  in  ne<>d 
of  emergency  road  service.  These  cnlls  may 
involve  anything  from  an  eniptv  g;vs  tank 
to  a  wrecked  automobile. 

Each  year  approximately  50.000  AAA  mem- 
bers contact  the  Buffalo  office  f.o  requeet 
routings  for  business  or  pleasure  uips.  They 
are  given  maps  and  information  prepared  by 
specially  trained  personnel  to  meet  the  trav- 
eler's individual  needs,  be  It  for  a  weekend 
Junket,  a  coast  to  coast  vacation,  or  a  motor 
trip  In  foreign  countries. 

From  November  through  April  the  Buffalo 
office  compiles  complete  reports  on  weather 
and  road  conditions  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  relays  this  Informa- 
tion to  nearly  100,000  members  who  tele- 
phone the  office  before  beglnmng  a  trip.  The 
AAA  also  provides  information  for  its  mem- 
bers on  points  of  Interest,  approved  hotels, 
motels,  resorts,  restaurants,  campgrounds 
and  approved  garages.  A  world-\*ide  travel 
department  offers  complete  services  for  AAA 
members. 

Looking  forward  to  his  two  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  AAA,  Frauenheim  sav.s:  The 
American  Automobile  Association  wnii  enroll 
Its  lO-milllionth  member  before  the  vear  is 
up.  We  think  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
that  enrollment  is  not  the  size  of  the  AAA, 
but  Its  personal  and  individualized  service 
to  motorists. 

"As  the  new  president  of  the  AAA.  I  intend 
to  continue  and  reinforce  this  tradition  of 
personalized  service.  My  task  is  to  see  that 
the  AAA  continues  to  be  a  community -based 
organization.  The  people  who  serve  In  our 
offices  are  part  of  those  communiUes  .  .• 
they're  never  too  busy  to  be  a  neighbor 
They  strive  to  know  the  individual  s  needs 
whether  he  turns  to  the  AAA  for  a  world 
cruise,  or  to  change  a  are,  or  for  help  in 
obtaining  a  driver's  license  or  automobile 
registration.  It  is  my  aim  as  national  pres- 
ident of  the  AAA  to  assure  that  It  remains  a 
peraon-to-person  association,  not  a  remote 
and  dehumanized  "big  business  ' 


A  Salute  to  L.BJ. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  on  Monday,  October  16, 
1966,  by  the  distinguished  columnist. 
Judd  Amett.  In  the  article,  entitled  "A 
Salute  to  L.B.J,."  Mr.  Amett  comments 
favorably  on  President  Johnson's  han- 
dling of  our  problems  In  Vietnam  The 
article  follows : 

A  Salute  to  L.B.J. 
(By  Judd  Amett) 
As  further  evidence  of  the  claim  that  there 
Is  really  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  consider 


once  again  the  Presidents  'Uncle  Ezra" 
story,  which  made  the  airways  and  the  'lead- 
lines late  last  week. 

In  case  you  missed  It,  Uncle  Ezra  was 
getting  deaf;  the  doctors  told  him  it  would 
help  if  he  quit  drinking;  but  he  said  he  liked 
what  he  was  drinking  so  much  better  than 
what  he  was  Ifearing  that  he  wns  goinR  io 
keep  nght  on  lapping  up  the  saiice. 

VERT    FUNNY 

A  real  knee-slapper.  if  told  with  proper  cji.i- 
lect  and  gestures.  But  I  confess  th;u  I  liked 
it  better  the  first  time  I  heard  it— which  was 
during  one  of  the  pre-World  War  II  oun- 
p.ugiis.  with  Franklin  Delano  RocsexeU  ^it 
tlie  microphone. 

Oh.  well  .  .  .  what  with  television's  enor- 
mous appetite  for  material  of  anv  naiure 
practically  everything  is  a  rerun  tlip.se  days 
so  another  session  with  "Uncle  Ezra"  dldiVt 
hurt  us. 

Besides,  this  commentator  wa.s  he.Trtily  in 
favor  of  some  of  the  other  things  ilie  Pre-i- 
dent  said  during  and  after  his  swing  ihruucli 
the  East,  particularly  when  he  dealt  wiUi 
the  appeasers  and  the  assorted  other  guUp.s- 
wonders  who  keep  insisting  thai  the  mapx 
way  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  lor  us  -o 
stop  bombing  in  the  North. 

In  two  other  bombing  pauses,  the  Presi- 
dent recalled,  "our  boys  sat  there  :uhJ 
watched  the  enemy,  who  didn't  pause  ,,nd 
Americans  were  killed.  I  would  be  very 
much  interested  at  this  moment  in  a  pau.sr 
11  I  could  have  any  assurance  that  It  would 
be  reciprocated  and  the  other  people  viinikJ 
pause   ..." 

Of  all  the  Americans  who  lia\e  \Men 
caught  up  in  the  terrible  pressures  <,i  Un- 
unwanted  war— of  those  who  have  taken  one 
stance  and  of  those  who  have  taken  another 
of  the  doves  and  the  hawks  and  the  chickens 
and  the  vultures  of  those  who  have  tried  to 
make  political  capital  from  it  and  of  thosi- 
who  have  been  bled  white  bv  its  fires  a-itl 
passions,  of  all  of  these  and  of  any  othcr.s  I 
may  have  overlooked— it  seems  to  nie  th:.i 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  weathered  the  storm 
with  the  most  left  and  the  best  chance  oi 
history  smiling  upon  him. 

There  has  been  a  reason  for  thi.s  Ulu- 
mately,  in  situations  of  great  consequeiK  e 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  the  capacltv  for  com- 
plete and  absolute  realism.  This  separates 
him  from  the  idealists  and  the  dilettantes 
who  play  at  government,  but  who  are  in- 
capable of  the  effective  use  of  power 

For  a  long  Ume,  the  realism  of  Vietn.mi 
has  been  very  simple:  We  were  there  We 
had  men  there.  We  had  enemies  at  b»v 
there.  We  had  made,  either  by  intent  or  b\ 
accident.  Vietnam  the  Beriln  air  lift  and  tlie 
Korea  of  this  decade.  We  were  there  Ii 
we  had  Russia  by  the  hair  and  Red  Chl^ia 
by  the  gullet,  so  be  It.     We  were  there 

While  others  engaged  in  long  and  some- 
times fanciful  soliloquies  on  why  we  were 
there,  or  why  we  should  not  be"  there  or 
how  we  were  going  to  get  out  of  there 
Lyndon  Johnson  concerned  himself  with  ilie 
realism  of  the  moment — we  were  there 

He  has  been,  in  other  words,  a  pillar  oi 
strength  in  a  time  of  much  wavering-  and 
you  may  dislike  the  stuffing  out  of  some  o! 
his  Great  Society,  as  I  do,  but  in  the  awlul 
fcoui -grinding  issue  of  Vietnam  he  has  been 
a  man  doing  a  man's  work,  and  the  troops 
in  the  field  ought  to  love  him.  which  should 
mean  much  to  a  Commander-in-Chief. 

A    CHAP    ASKED    .    .    . 

•  .  .  a  quick  question  the  other  day  — Who 
do  you  consider  the  best-qualified  Republi- 
can for  the  1968  presidential  nominal  ion '.'••— 
and  I  was  amazed  by  my  own  fast  answer- 
"Nelson  Rockefeller." 

And  If  he  survives  the  New  York  election 
with  colors  flying— who  can  tell?  He  has  a 
lot  against  him,  as  the  whole  world  know.-? 
What  the  world  Isn't  so  well  acquainted  with 
is  the  fact  he  has  been  a  great  governor  of  a 
great  state  during  extremely  difficult   tinier- 
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Fradc  P.  GrabuB  at  80:  Liberal  Still 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  of 
advanced  years  retain  the  fearlessness 
and  courage  of  their  youth  and  the  en- 
ergy that  derives  from  conviction  suid 
purpose.  Prank  P.  Graham  Is  such  a 
man. 

At  the  age  of  80.  Prank  P.  Graham, 
presently  a  United  Nations  representa- 
tive, speaks  of  his  long  years  of  struggle 
to  achieve  an  "open  platform"  in  North 
Carolina.  During  his  19 -year  tenure  as 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina. Prank  P.  Graham  battled  to  have 
the  university  provide  a  forum  for  many 
impopular  speakers.  In  behalf  of  Nor- 
man Thomas.  Socialist,  he  braved  at- 
tacks from  local  Republicans ;  for  Frank 
Knox,  then  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice  President  attacks  from  Democrats; 
for  Bertrand  Russell,  atheist,  and  Lang- 
ston  Hughes,  Negro,  attacks  from  many 
quarters.  He  speaks  now  just  as  strong- 
ly against  a  speaker  ban  at  Chapel  Hill. 

FYlor  to  the  1954  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, Frank  Graham  Insisted  that  the 
university  be  open  to  discussions  on  the 
Injustice  of  segregation  and,  following 
the  decision,  preached  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  land. 

During  1949  and  1950  Frank  Graham 
served  as  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
During  and  after  World  War  n  he  served 
on  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
and  the  Good  Offices  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
achievements  of  this  remarkable  octo- 
genarian. It  is  particularly  inspiring, 
twwever,  at  this  time  when  the  right  of 
dissent  is  threatened,  to  hear  Prank 
Graham  speak  out  firmly  and  sensibly  in 
def«ue  of  freedom  of  speech  in  the  full- 
est meaning  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  15  carried  an  article  describing 
Frank  P.  Graham  and  his  career  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  15,  196«1 
TUAirm,  Obabam  at  80:  LnzkAi.  Still — For- 

tam  HXAB  or  Univkksitt  of  Nokth  Cako- 

iJifA  RxiCAnra  Acnn — Wo«ks  at  UJT.  Post 

AMD  Speaks  Oct  on  Hitman  Rights 

CsAm.  Hni.  N.C..  October  14. — "Theee 
students  wn  ail  right  .  .  .  \I  you  believe  In 
thwa." 

Ths  short,  spare  white-haired  figure  bent 
towsrtl  hlSTlsttco'. 

"But  you  have  to  believe  m  them,"  he  said, 
softly  and  earnestly. 

Hs  was  In  his  autumn  now — 80  years  old 
today — and  ha  sat  In  the  warm,  golden  Ught 
drwnrtilng  tba  university  of  North  Carolina 
eampiaB  over  which  he  bad  presided  so  lor- 
iBfly  for  so  many  years  and  for  which  he  had 
fought  so  many  battles,  against  leglslaton 
who  would  Starr*  It  and  against  otaacaran- 
tlsta  and  Ugots  who  would  stlila  it. 

Vrank  Porter  Oraham  bad  always  Ixen  a 
stanch  advocata  of  acadsmle  ftvedom.  "tha 
opaa  {datfona.**  tba  zlght  oC  labor  to  or- 


ganize and  bargain  freely  with  employers, 
racial  equality,  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
human  wisdom  and  the  best  Impulses  of  the 
human  spirit. 

HIS    ASOOB    UNCHANCXD 

It  was  evident  today  as  he  talked  of  past 
battles  and  current  problems,  that  the  years 
had  not  tempered  his  ardent  liberalism. 

Since  1951.  Mr.  Graham  has  been  an  inter- 
national civil  servant,  the  United  Nations 
Representative  for  India  and  Pakistan,  try- 
ing to  get  those  two  nations  to  resolve  the 
Kashmir  dispute. 

Over  the  years.  Mr  Graham  has  made  six 
reports  with  recommendations.  He  has  a 
seventh  prepared  that  the  Security  Council, 
according  to  observers  at  the  United  Nations. 
appears  in  no  haste  to  call  for. 

But  Mr.  Graham  does  not  sU  Idly  by  while 
a  Kashmir  solution  languishes.  He  speaks 
all  over  the  country  on  the  United  Nations. 
His  secretary  says  Mr.  Graham  has  made 
1,500  to  1.800  speeches  to  religious,  labor  and 
civic  groups. 

During  and  after  World  War  IT.  the  White 
House  repeatedly  thrust  exacting  assign- 
ments on  him — the  National  War  Labor 
Board  (1942  to  1945).  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  ( 1946) ,  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Good  Offices  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
to  effect  a  cease-fire  between  the  Dutch  and 
Indonesians  (1947  and  1948). 

In  1949  and  50  he  was  named  by  Gov.  W. 
Kerr  Scott  of  North  Carolina  to  serve  out  an 
uncompleted  term  as  United  States  Senator. 
In  a  run-off  primary  for  re-election,  he  was 
defeated  by  Willis  Smith. 

"First,  they  tried  the  red  Issue  and  failed." 
Mr.  Graham  said,  "then  they  tried  the  black 
Issue  and  won." 

Mr.  Graham  came  to  Chapel  Hill  this  week 
for  the  installation  of  the  new  chancellor.  J. 
Carlyle  Sltterson.  and  he  wanted  to  dwell  "on 
the  university,  his  years  a  a  teacher  of  Amer- 
ican history  (from  1914  to  1930,  with  time 
out  for  graduate  work)  and  his  19  years 
(1930  to  1949)  as  president. 

"thk  open  pl.^tform" 

He  wanted  particularly  to  talk  about  "the 
open  platform,"  a  subject  uppermost  in  his 
mind  because  of  the  Communist  speaker  ban 
passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1963,  which 
caused  a  crisis  In  the  university  and  en- 
dangered its  accreditation. 

In  November  of  1965.  the  Legislature 
amended  the  law.  stating  that  on  "Infre- 
quent and  rare"  occasions  when  the  advance- 
ment of  education  would  be  "clearly  served." 
Communists  might  be  permitted  to  speak. 
The  responsibUlty  for  deciding  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Communist  would  meet  these 
conditions  was  left  to  the  trustees  and  the 
chancellor. 

When  a  student  organization  Invited  Her- 
bert Aptheker.  a  Communist  theoretician, 
and  Prank  Wilkinson,  who  had  Invoked  the 
Fifth  Amendment  in  the  alleged  security  vio- 
lation, to  the  campus  earlier  this  year,  Act- 
ing Chancellor.  Sltterson,  following  proced- 
ures adopted  by  the  trtistees  and  after  con- 
sultation with  a  faculty  student  committee, 
decided  their  appearance  would  not  serve  the 
advancement  of  education. 

The  upshot  has  been  a  suit  by  student 
leaders  against  the  chancellor  and  trustees. 
It  la  stlU  pending. 

"I  spoke  all  over  North  Carolina  against 
the  speaker  ban."  Mr.  Graham  said. 

Asked  how  he,  as  an  employe  of  the  United 
Nations,  could  Intervene  In  a  North  Carolina 
controversy,  Mr.  Graham  smiled  and  said 
that  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations 
he  spoke  on  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  and  the  speaker  ban  was 
a  good  Illustration  of  a  violation  of  human 
rights. 

"These  students  who  have  brought  the 
court  suit,"  he  said,  "are  not  against  the 
unlvetslty  but  are  for  the  hopes  and  heritage 


of  freedom  in  keeping  with  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights. 

"But  I  am  against  the  riots  which  are  also 
in  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

NXW    BATTLE,    OLD    WAS 

For  Mr.  Graham,  the  fight  over  the  speaker 
ban  Is  but  a  new  battle  In  an  old  war.  In 
1932,  two  years  after  he  became  president  at 
Chapel  Hill,  students  Invited  Norman 
Thomas,  the  Socialist  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, to  speak.  Mr.  Graham  not  only  intro- 
duced Mr.  Thomas  but  also  entertained  him 
at  his  home. 

"A  leading  Republican  businessman  at- 
tacked me  In  the  press."  Mr.  Graham  said, 
"contending  that  the  university  should  not 
provide  a  platform  for  a  Socialist  candidate 
for  President. 

"A  little  while  after,  the  students  Invited 
Trank  Knox,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  and  I  Introduced  him  and 
entertained  him  at  my  home.  Then  I  was 
attacked  by  leading  Democrats  for  allowing 
a  Republican  to  have  the  platform. 

"Do  you  know  who  came  to  my  defense? 
The  same  Republican  who  attacked  me  for 
Introducing  Norman  Thomas.  And  when 
a  friend  asked  him,  'What  did  you  say  when 
Graham  introduced  Norman  Thomas?'  the 
Republican  replied.  'You  know,  I'm  Just  be- 
ginning to  get  the  Idea  of  an  open  platform.'  " 

The  same  year,  Mr.  Graham  refused  to 
buckle  when  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor protesting  that  Bertrand  Russell,  an 
atheist,  and  Langston  Hughes,  the  Negro 
writer,  were  being  allowed  to  speak  on  the 
campus. 

Before  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  1954 
outlawing  enforced  public  school  segregation, 
Mr.  Oraham  said,  he  had  abided  by  the  sep- 
arate but  equal"  ruling  of  the  Court  in  1896, 
under  which  North  Carolina  Justified  school 
segregation,  even  at  the  state  university. 

He  said  he  had  made  plain  his  view  that 
"segregation  was  bound  to  go"  and  had  In- 
sisted that  the  university  be  open  for  dis- 
cussions on  the  end  of  segregation  and  its 
"Injustice."  He  also  had  insisted  on  extend- 
ing a  platform  to  Negro  speakers. 

LAWS    or  THX   LAND 

After  1954,  he  ^oke  all  over  the  state  for 
obedience  to  the  Oourt  decision  "as  the  law 
ot  the  land  and  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
wisdom." 

When  on  Jan.  31,  1960,  Negro  college  stu- 
dents In  Greensboro  Initiated  a  sit-in  move- 
ment by  sitting  at  a  lunch  counter  in  a 
department  store  "which  sold  them  all  kinds 
of  things  but  drew  the  line  at  a  sandwich," 
Mr.  Oraham  spoke  out  for  the  students. 

In  a  speech  at  Bennett  College,  a  Negro 
school  for  women,  Mr.  Graham  related,  "I 
said  that  those  Negroes  sitting  down  were 
standing  up  for  the  American  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  their  hearts  they  were  not  breaking  the 
law  but  testing  it  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
higher  law  of  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

But  Mr.  Graham  Is  saddened  by  the  ad- 
vocacy of  violence  by  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
head  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  and  the  backlash  It  has 
stirred. 

"Those  Negro  leaders  decrying  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Roy  WUklns  and  looking 
down  on  them  as  out  of  date,"  he  said, 
"should  really  see  they  are  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  they're  looking  down  on. 

"I  hope  that  the  great  body  of  nonviolent, 
law-abiding,  decent  Negroes  wlU  rally  to  the 
side  of  A.  Phillip  Randolph,  Martin  Luther 
King.  Roy  Wllklns,  Whitney  Young  and 
James  Parmer  and  get  the  nonviolent  civil 
rights  movement  back  on  the  track." 

The  victory  of  Lester  G.  Maddox,  a  bitter 
segregationist,  over  former  Gov.  ElUs  Amall 
In  the  Georgia  governorship  primary  was  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Oraham  as  "a  most  tragic  de- 
velopment," contrary  "to  the  best  traditions 
oX  that  great  state." 
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SEVENTH    BEPORT    READY 

Mr.  Graham  has  submitted  six  reports 
on  the  Kashmir  dispute  and  a  seventh  Is 
ready.  But  he  said  he  could  not  discuss 
this  report  and  his  recommendations  until 
he  was  asked  to  do  so  before  the  Security 
Council. 

•Why  dont  you  ask  me  what  the  chief 
responsibilities  of  a  university  president 
are!"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

"All  right,"  his  visitor  said,  "wliat  are 
they!" 

•First,"  he  said,  to  keep  the  university 
open  and  free  for  fair-balanced  discussion 
of  all  vital  Issues  and  to  support  the  stu- 
dents In  their  right  to  have  open   forums 

Second,  to  keep  and  enlist  the  strongest 
faculty  possible. 

"Third,  to  help  promote  student  self- 
government,  not  as  a  front  for  the  admin- 
istration, but  as  an  organic  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  university  " 


Water  for  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
the  New  York  Times  contained  daily 
suggestions  for  individual  curtailment  of 
water  use.  This  summer,  the  Potomac 
River  reached  its  lowest  level  In  107 
years,  and  residents  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  were  subject  to  volun- 
tary and  mandatory  restrictions  on  Indi- 
vidual water  use. 

The  water  shortage  problem  that  has 
plagued  the  arid  West  for  years  has  also 
become  a  reality  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Nation.  New  and  broader  thinking 
is  required  if  we  are  to  simultaneously 
solve  water  problems  across  the  Nation. 
Senator  Prank  Moss  discussed  such  ap- 
proaches in  a  speech  to  the  Western 
States  Water  and  Power  Consumers 
Conference  on  September  27,  1966.  He 
cited  recent  advancement  In  solutions  to 
the  problems,  but  expressed  fear  that 
those  advancements  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient : 

Despite  the  heroic  strides  this  country  has 
taken  recently  In  conservation  of  our  water, 
In  flow  control,  in  pollution  abatement,  In 
Unproved  utilization,  in  desalting,  and  In 
weather  modification,  and  despite  our  prog- 
ress In  replacing  our  hodge-podge  of  poorly 
coordinated  water  programs  with  modern 
management  systems,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
assure  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
enough  water  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  way 
of  Uvlng  ...  We  will  have  to  find  some  way 
of  redistributing  water  from  river  basins 
where  water  Is  surplus  to  river  basins  where 
there  Is  not  enough  to  go  around. 

In  proposing  this  solution,  he  empha- 
sized the  responsibility  of  the  West: 

Since  most  of  the  Weet  is  a  water  deficient 
area,  we  must  be  sure  that  our  water  prac- 
tices are  the  beet  in  the  country. 

Since  water  shortages  are  becoming 
more  evident  In  many  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, my  colleagues  may  be  Interested  In 
reading  the  entire  text  of  Senator  Moss" 
speech.  Without  objection,  I  shall  now 
insert  Senator  Moss'  speech : 


WATEB  rOR  THE   WEST 

I  Shall  not  begin  this  speech  by  telling  tills 
audience  that  the  nation  faces  a  water  crisis. 
You  know  the  size  and  dimensions  of  that 
crisis  as  well  as  I  do,  and  you  know  also 
that — for  the  long  pull — America  has  no 
choice  but  to  learn  how  to  harvest,  how  to 
conserve  and  how  to  put  to  beneficial  use 
every  drop  of  water  we  have  anywhere,  or 
we  will  commit  ourselves  to  destruction  Just 
iws  surely  as  the  night  follows  the  day. 

The  question  at  Issue — In  these  mid- 
I960's— Is  what  we  are  doing  here  and  now 
to  save  ourselves  from  our  incredible  folly. 
I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  we  are 
not  doing  enough — not  nearly  enough  We 
are  a  nation  of  wry  contradictions. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  we  have 
too  much  water.  Cities  and  fields  and  towns 
and  crops  are  regularly  Inundated  by  rush- 
ing torrents.  Our  people  die  and  our  prop- 
erty losses  soar  Into  the  bllllonB.  Then  we 
let  the  surplus  water  run  wasted  and  unused 
to  the  sea. 

In  other  sections  of  the  country  we  face 
unrelenting  water  shortages.  These  sliort- 
ages  are  Intensified  by  cruel  drought.  Unless 
new  sources  of  nature's  life-giving  liquid  can 

be  found,  whole  areas — entire  river  ba.slns 

are  through. 

They  will  soon  reach  the  total  of  their 
capacity  to  support  people  and  industry. 
They  oan  only  regress  as  their  water  supply 
diminishes. 

And,  finally,  I  can  tell  you  that  In  both 
water-short  and  water-surplus  areas  of  the 
country  we  are  using,  we  are  misusing,  we 
are  squandering  and  we  are  despoiling  the 
water  we  do  have  as  though  there  were  no 
tomorrow — as  though  we,  like  the  Mohicans, 
were  the  last  of  our  tribe  on  earth. 

In  the  past  six  years  we  have  begun  to  do 
some  of  the  things  which  we  must  do  if  we 
are  to  head  off  disaster.  I  like  to  think  that 
the  Impetus  for  the  drive  to  conserve  our 
water  came  from  the  report  made  In  January. 
1961,  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources,  on  which  I  served. 
This  committee  Inventoried  our  water  re- 
sources and  projected  our  requirements 
through  1980.  It  supplied  us  with  the  hard 
facts  on  our  water  demand  as  balanced 
against  our  water  supply.  As  you  all  know, 
the  figures  that  the  committee  compiled,  and 
forecast*  which  the  committee  made,  were 
blockbusters  In  Impact. 

But  it  took  a  whim  of  nature  to  really 
dramatize  our  water  crisis — to  make  water 
'patio  conversation."  A  shift  In  wind  pat- 
terns, causing  rain  to  fall  over  the  ocean 
rather  than  upon  coastal  areas  has  greatly 
cut.  for  several  years  In  a  row,  the  normal 
amount  of  precipitation  In  a  wide  swath  of 
country  stretching  from  New  Hampshire  to 
West  Virginia.  This  Is  an  area  of  our  densest 
population,  and  our  heaviest  concentrations 
of  Industry.  It  Is  an  area  of  some  of  our 
largest  and  most  powerful  cities,  of  corpora- 
tions whose  brand  names  are  familiar  to  all. 
Now,  we  In  the  West  know  what  It  Is  to 
be  short  of  water.  We  are  like  the  man  who 
is  always  broke.  We  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  taking  our  ttims  at  irrigation 
ditches.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  if  neces- 
sary, to  get  water.  We  know  all  to  well  how 
tough  It  Is  to  ration  our  tap  water,  and  let 
our  lawns  go  brown,  and  to  see  our  crops 
wither  In  the  fields. 

In  my  own  state  of  Utah  there  has  never 
been  enough  water  to  go  around  since  the 
day  Brigham  Yoimg  led  the  pioneers  into 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  We  have  had  to  scrounge 
for  water,  and  then  to  use  It  a  dozen  times 
over.  Water  has  been  equaUy  as  eliwlve  and 
precious  Ui  every  other  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Southwestern  State. 

But  the  people  of  the  large  ciUes  and 
towns  of  the  East  and  Northeast  have  had 
little  Intimate  experience  with  water  short- 
ages. They  have  always  had  a  bounUf  ul  sup- 
ply   of    water    and    serenely    assumed    they 


always  would.  Then  they  learned  that 
drought  was  not  Just  a  word  In  the  dic- 
tionary which  applied  to  the  Dust  Bowl  or 
the  Great  Basin  or  the  plains  o*  Texas— that 
it  could  happen  to  them.  too. 

In  August,  1965,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
City  of  New  York  warned  Uie  Delaware  Basin 
Commission  that  the  largest  city  In  the  na- 
tion could  "mn  out  of  water  by  the  middle 
of  February."  President  Johnson  declared 
the  Delaware  Basin  and  New  York  a  disaster 
.'irea.  and  a  drastic  water  savings  prograni 
went  into  effect. 

Well,  as  you  know,  the  East  and  Northeast 
did  not  run  out  of  water  In  1965.  They  did 
skimp  through,  but  they  had  an  uncomfort- 
able and  unpleasant  time.  Not  only  was  the 
water  shortage  Itself  an  ordeal,  but  It  cres- 
cendoed  their  massive  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. Water  pollution,  offensive  enough 
when  rivers  run  swift  and  turbulent,  becomes 
unbearable  when  the  debris  from  cities  and 
Industries  is  left  high  and  dry  and  malodor- 
ous on  river  banks  and  recreation  beaches. 

The  interest  of  the  people  and  their  oflB- 
cials  and  their  newspapers  and  their  civic 
clubs  and  the  national  magazines  published 
in  the  area  was  arounsed  as  It  never  could 
have  been  aroused  by  the  statistics  In  a 
Senate  National  Water  Committee  report 
A  whole  new  and  Influential  segment  of  the 
country  became  more  receptive  to  the  na- 
tion's water  story. 

This  year  the  word  "drought"  has  become 
even  more  deeply  Ingrained  Into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  citizens  In  parts  of  the 
East.  The  Potomac,  for  example,  is  lower 
than  It  has  ever  been  since  records  were 
first  kept.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  called  for  the  first 
volunUry  restrictions  on  the  use  of  water  In 
the  107  year  old  history  of  the  system.  They 
have  warned  that  the  restrictions  could  be 
mandatory  and  enforced  with  fines  and  Jail 
sentences.  A  heavy  rainfall  In  mid-Septem- 
ber gave  us  some  relief,  but  we  still  have  the 
fall  months,  normaUy  the  driest  months  to 
go 

Some  225  counties,  scattered  through  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  have  been  declared  disaster  areas 
because  of  low  ralnfalL 

As  much  as  I  regret  the  Inconvenience 
and  hardship  the  shift  In  wind  patterns  and 
the  ensuing  drought  has  brought  to  our 
friends  In  the  East,  It  has  served  to  turn  the 
national  spotlight  on  water— and  on  our 
water  crisis.  This  Is  a  long-range  plxis  for 
America.  And  It  has  made  It  easier  to  get 
an  understanding  audience  In  Washington 
for  our  western  water  problems. 

Most  of  the  legUlatlon  which  Congress 
has  passed  under  the  momentiun  produced 
by  the  Senate  Water  Committee  and  through 
the  panic  created  by  the  Eastern  water  short- 
ages, and  Intensifled  by  water  pollution,  will 
be  Immensely  beneficial  to  the  West  since 
we  stiffer  frtwn  both  water  shortages  and 
water  ailments.  So,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize quickly  for  you  what  Congress  has 
done  in  the  past  six  years  since  It  shows  you 
how  the  climate  on  water  legislation  has 
changed,   both   literally  and   politically. 

In  one  of  the  most  Important  moves  for 
the  Weet.  Congress  placed  water  resource 
planning  on  a  river  basin  basis.  This  recog- 
nizes at  long  last  the  fundamental  fact  that 
water  does  not  stop  at  state  or  county  or 
municipal  boimdartee,  and  that  planning 
which  does  not  take  this  Into  consideration 
will  be  piecemeal  planning,  with  piecemeal 
effect.  It  will  take  a  few  years  for  the  im- 
pact of  this  far-reaching  measure  to  be 
fully  felt — ^but  feel  It  we  aU  wlU. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  authorized  an 
Increasing  number  ot  both  single  and  muiu- 
ple  purpose  water  projects — projects  which 
will  serve  not  only  an  agrlctiltural  society 
but  an  IndtKtrtal  society  with  mounting  pay- 
rolls and  Increased  lelstire  time.     The  rapa- 
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olous  flnaodAl  dem&nds  of  the  Vietnamese 
War  h*ye  cut  Into  water  project  appropria- 
tions. I  am  Borry  to  say.  but  we  are  still  do- 
Inc  well  on  authorizations. 

In  the  last  six  ye&rs  Congress  has  authorized 
new  reclajnatlon  projects  which  will  cocct  over 
$3  btlUon.  and  Increased  authorizations  lor 
severai  others.  Among  the  new  projects  are 
Frylnc  Pan,  Arkansas,  Bostwlck  Park  and 
Frultland  lleaa  In  Colorado.  Savery-Pot  Hook 
in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  the  OrovUle- 
Tonasket  and  Whltestone  Coulee  Units  of 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  in  Oregon,  Mann  Creek 
and  Teton  Basin  in  Idaho.  Navajo  Indian  and 
San  Jumn  Chama  in  New  Mexico,  Dixie  In 
Utah.  Auburn  Folaom  in  California,  Garri- 
son In  North  and  South  Dakota,  Arbuckle  in 
Oklahoma,  the  X7pp>er  Division  of  Baker  in 
Oregon,  and  many  others.  Also  during  this 
period  we  have  authorized  the  new  power 
plant  for  the  Columbia  Basin  In  Washington 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Southwest 
Intertle  which  affects  Arizona,  California  and 
Nevada.. 

At  the  same  time,  some  500  new  water  proj- 
ect* have  been  authorized  for  the  Army  Corps 
c^  Kngineers,  at  a  total  cost  of  almost  $5  bll- 
Uan.  with  slightly  more  than  that  apprc^rl- 
ated  for  theae  and  previously  authorized 
projects.  There  have  been  over  400  new  con- 
struction starts  during  this  period. 

To  asstire  that  recreation  benefits  would 
be  uniform  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  Army  Engineer  projects.  Congress  passed 
a  meacure  to  establish  guidelines  on  what 
percentace  of  funds  going  into  multiple- 
purpose  water  projects  will  be  charged  to 
recreation  programs. 

Probably  our  greatest  legislative  thrust  has 
ecme  on  water  pollution,  since  this  problem 
la  massive,  insistent  and  haunts  almost  every 
community — large  or  small — in  the  nation. 
Congreaa  has  established  a  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  to  conduct  and  over- 
tee  a  broad  public  and  Industrial  control  pro- 
gram and  baa  given  it  greatly  increased  funds 
for  grants  and  loans  for  community  waste 
treatment  plants.  We  are  now  working  on 
leglslaUoa  which  wUl  coordinate  attacks  on 
water  pollution  within  each  river  basin. 

While  the  West  generally  is  not  In  as  deep 
trouble  as  the  East  on  pollution,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  uranium  mill  tailing  wastes  in 
the  Colorado,  the  industrial  wastes  In  the 
lower  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound,  the  sugar 
beet  factory  wastes  In  the  South  Platte  and 
the  Bear,  and  the  municipal  wastes  from 
resort  towns  around  Lake  Tahoe — to  cite  only 
a  few  examples. 

Congrees  has  also  launched  a  water  re- 
■eareh  program  which  will  add  almost  tlOO 
million  a  year  for  a  ten  year  period  to  the 
•nms  we  are  already  spending  on  basic  re- 
■Mreh.  This  Is  over  and  above  our  huge 
effort  to  bring  desalting  Into  economic  bal- 
amoc,  and  the  experiments  we  are  conducting 
OB  weather  modification — to  make  rain  faU 
where  we  want  It  to  fall. 

The  West  has  a  great  stake  in  water  re- 
search. We  have  only  begun  to  use  our 
knowledge  about  the  depletion  of  water  sup- 
plies through  timber  removal,  overgrazing 
and  fire. 

We  have  a  great  deal  more  to  learn  about 
tSe  mining  of  groundwater  and  the  recharg- 
ing of  aquifers. 

We  must  step  up  our  activities  In  the  field 
of  water  variability,  which  Includes  both 
floods  and  low  water  flow. 

We  have  only  started  to  work  on  the  great 
problem  of  water  waste — of  the  ways  In 
which  water  is  being  used  tnefllclently,  on 
"water  stealing"  vegetation — or  water  hogs, 
as  this  vegetation  is  better  known — on  evapo- 
ration, and  on  allowing  water  to  run  off  to 
the  sea  unharnessed  and  unused. 

We  have  consistently  lagged  In  this  coun- 
try in  research  In  all  of  these  flelc^ — and 
throu^  recent  Congressional  action  we  have 
begun  ooBBlatently  to  attack  them  all. 


One  of  the  most  promising  horizons  of  re- 
search is  the  desalting  program.  When  sa- 
line water  research  was  first  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1952.  the  cost  of  producing  1,000 
gallons  of  fresh  water  from  sea  water  ranged 
upwards  from  »4.00.  This  cost  has  been 
steadily  reduced  and  the  one  mlUlon-gal- 
lons-per  day  experimentiil  plnnts  constructed 
by  the  OfBce  of  Saline  Water  In  the  early 
1960's  have  produced  fresh  water  from  ocean 
water  In  the  range  of  $1  00  per  1.000  gallons. 
This  Is  still  expensive  water,  and  the  cost 
of  distrlbmlng  it  must  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  producing  it.  But  more  important  than 
the  dollars  and  cents  aspect  is  the  new  in- 
formation developed  by  the  saline  water  dem- 
onstration plants.  This  inforir.ation  Is  pro- 
viding scientists  and  engineers  with  a  basis 
for  feiisibillty  studies  on  plants  which  will 
supply  many,  many  millions  of  gallons  of 
sweet  water  a  day  to  our  water-short  cities 
and  industries. 

An  exciting  experiment  on  desalting  is 
'being  launched  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  C.i'.ifornla,  with  the  fi- 
nancial and  technical  :issi.stance  of  the  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  first  phase  of  construction 
of  the  150-mnilon  gallon  per  day  pUvnt  is  now 
under  way.  It  Is  being  built  on  a  43  acre 
man-made  Island  some  2.800  feet  off-shore 
from  Orange  County.  California. 

The  plant  will  be  combined  with  a  1.800 
megawatt  power  p'.ant  with  energy  supplied 
by  two  nuclear  reactors.  The  water  produced 
by  this  huge  new  plant  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  municipal  and  Industrial  needs  of 
a  city  of  750,000  people,  and  the  electricity 
produced  will  exceed  that  generated  by 
Hoover  Dam.  TTie  best  news  is  that  the  proj- 
ect will  produce  pure,  cle;iJ,  fresh  water  from 
salty  ocean  water  for  less  than  25  cents  per 
1,000  gallons. 

The  cost  of  trans;x)rtlng  this  new  supply 
of  fresh  water  to  the  consumers  will  limit 
use  of  the  water  to  coastal  areas.  However, 
those  of  us  who  come  from  Inland  regions 
should  not  be  too  dismayed  by  this. 

If  coastal  areas  can  get  water  cheaply 
enough  from  the  sea,  It  will  take  the  pressure 
off  the  supplies  which  flow  to  them  from  in- 
land areas.  For  example,  if  Southern  Cali- 
fornia can  get  water  at  a  low  enough  price 
from  desalting;,  they  wiU  look  with  less  long- 
ing at  the  waters  of  tiie  Colorado  River  and 
its  tributaries,  and  this  could  make  larger 
supplies  available  for  upstream  users  in  both 
the  upper  and  lower  ba.sin  states. 

Desalination  Ls  no  longer  a  pli>e-dream  in 
this  year  of  1966.  It  is  an  accepted  method 
of  getting  water  when  compared  with  sonae 
of   the  more  exjjensive  alternatives. 

Research  has  aLso  given  us  a  breakthrough 
In  weather  modification,  but  the  forecast  for 
its  practical  use  is,  at  t>est.  long-range.  We 
have  some  of  the  tools  to  tame.  If  not  to  con- 
quer weather,  and  scientists  around  the 
world  are  rushing  to  take  advantage  of  what 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  calls  "this 
new  and  enormous  power  to  Influence  the 
conditions  of  life."  In  the  past  year  alone 
the  U.S.  government  has  published  some 
1.700  pages  of  hard,  scientific  findings  on 
weather  modification,  and  the  Academy  has 
recommended  that  expenditures  for  weather 
control  be  stepped  up  flve-fold.  between  now 
and  1970.  So,  although  we  cannot  count  on 
weather  modification  at  this  time  to  assure 
more  water  to  any  region  from  it,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  at  some  future  date  we  will 
have  a  'weatherman  in  the  sky  " 

Despite  the  heroic  strides  this  country  has 
taken  recently  in  conservation  of  our  water. 
In  flow  control.  In  pollution  abatement,  in 
Improved  utilization,  in  desalting,  and  In 
weather  modification,  and  despite  our  prog- 
ress in  replacing  our  hodge-podge  of  poorly 
coordinated  water  programs  with  modern 
management  systems,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
assure  our  children   and  our  grandchildren 


enough  water  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  way 
of  living.  Particularly  is  this  true  if  these 
children  and  grandchildren  continue  to  mi- 
grate to  the  Southwest  quadrant  of  the 
United  States  where  drought  Is  almost  per- 
petual. We  will  have  to  find  some  way  of 
redistributing  water  from  river  basins  where 
water  is  surplus  to  river  basins  where  there  is 
not  enough  to  go  around. 

I  feel  tliart  the  best  answer  for  thoee  of  us 
who  live  in  water-short  areas  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  Is  the  North  American  Water 
and  Power  Alliance,  or  NAWAPA  as  it  is  gen- 
er.ally  known,  which  promLses  a  continent- 
wide  grid  system  to  redistribute  surplus 
water  from  Alaska  and  the  Canadian  North- 
west to  one  territory  and  seven  provinces  of 
Canada,  three  states  of  Mexico,  and  thirty- 
five  states  of  the  United  States,  including 
most  of  our  Western  states. 

The  NAWAPA  concept — and  I  call  it  a  con- 
cept because  it  Is  only  that  now — has  been 
proposed  by  the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Company, 
an  .architect-engineering  firm  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  received  little  attention  however,  until  a 
Special  Sul>committee  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Conunlttee,  of  which  I  was  named 
chairman,  undertook  to  analyze  it  and  to 
compare  It  with  an  Inventory  of  all  water 
resotu-ce  development  projects  anticipated  for 
the  next  twenty  years  by  principal  federal 
agencies. 

It  was  the  Subcommittee's  conclusion  on 
the  basis  of  a  very  general  study  that  the 
Parson's  concept,  which  is  estimated  to  coft 
up  to  tlOO  billion  and  to  take  30  years  to 
build,  would  produce  nearly  twice  as  much 
water  as  the  total  of  our  other  water  project 
proposals  for  about  one-fourth  additional 
cost. 

I  have  been  to  Canada  twice  this  year  to 
discuss  NAWAPA — the  first  time  In  Jime 
when  I  appeared  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  at  the  University  of  Sherbrooke  at 
Sherbrooke.  and  the  second  time  In  August 
when  I  spoke  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 
1966  Water  Quality  SympKJelum,  again  In 
Montreal. 

I  wsw  received  courteously  by  both  the  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  scientists  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  by  the  representatives  of 
the  water  conditioning  business  at  the  Sym- 
posium who  were  seeking  new  ways  of  at- 
tacking water  pollution.  In  both  groups  I 
found  a  consuming  Interest  in  the  NAWAPA 
concept,  and  a  willingness  to  consider  it  with 
open  minds. 

Frankly,  some  of  our  Canadian  neighbors 
have  strong  reservations  about  exporting 
water  to  the  United  States.  Others  are  will- 
ing to  assess  their  supplies,  see  what  they 
will  need  for  themselves,  and  then  find  out 
what  the  United  States  wants  to  offer  for 
their  surplus. 

In  every  speech  I  make,  and  in  private  con- 
versations with  Canadian  leaders,  I  am  urg- 
ing Canada  to  start  at  once  gathering  the 
data  on  which  to  base  definitive  answers  on 
their  water  resources.  I  feel  that  the  United 
States  should  do  the  same.  Everything  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States  would  do  in  the 
next  five  years  as  a  basis  for  making  a  deci- 
sion on  a  continental  water  distribution  sys- 
tem would  be  something  we  ought  to  do  any- 
way. We  both  must  take  stock,  and  take  It 
fully.  I  am  convlBted.  of  course,  that  once 
we  do  survey  and  measure  the  water  resources 
of  this  continent — and  the  demand  for 
them — that  a  continental  system  of  distribu- 
tion will  emerge  clearly  as  in  the  best  long- 
range  interest  of  both  countries. 

Up  to  now,  resource  planning  for  the 
American  continent  has  been  done  on  a  re- 
gional or  river  basin  basis.  We  haven't  been 
taking  a  look  over  the  hlU,  We  must  do 
so.  The  Water  Basin  Planning  Act  of  1965 
even  carries  a  prohibition  Eigalnst  Interbasin 
transfers  of  water  within  the  United  States. 
Such  a  restriction  is  a  carry-over  of  dated 
thinking — thinking  which  must  be  discarded. 
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There  is  a  definite  question  in  my  mind 

about  the  right  of  one  section  of  a  country 

or  one  section  of  a  continent — to  waste 
wat«r — to  allow  vast  quantities  of  It  to  run 
away  to  the  sea  unused— while  other  sections 
do  not  have  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  growing  p>opulatlons. 

Water  is  precious  stuff.  Without  It  there 
can  be  no  life.  All  too  often  we  forget  this 
fact  because  of  the  economics  and  politics  of 
water.  We  cannot  isolate  any  discussion  on 
water  from  the  compelling  importance  of 
taking  care  of  the  means  to  sustain  life 
it.<;elf. 

I  was  greatly  heartened,  therefore,  when 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, In  reporting  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project,  on  August  11,  Included  in  it  a 
provision  for  the  investigation  and  study  of 
ail  ways  to  augment  the  water  supplies  of 
the  thirty  million  people  in  the  seven  state.s 
comprising  this  basin,  and  that  the  commit- 
tee specifically  recommended  that  the  study 
Include  not  only  a  siirvey  of  such  accepted 
fields  as  water  conservation,  desalinlzatlon, 
and  weather  modification,  but  that  it  look 
into  the  feasibility  of  Importing  water  from 
outside  the  natural  drainage  basin  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

I  know  that  water  importation  Is  as  con- 
troversial in  the  United  States  as  It  Is  in 
Canada.  But  I  feel  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  the  question — and  face  it  soon.  Prom 
the  Senate  National  Water  Resources  Com- 
mittee report  we  learned  five  of  the  nation's 
twenty-two  resource  regions  stand  on  the 
edge  of  water  disaster— that  in  any  of  them 
we  could  well  be  out  of  water  in  1980. 

These  five  regions  are:  South  Pacific,  Colo- 
rado River,  Great  Basin,  Upper  Rio  Grande 
Pecos  River  and  Upper  Missouri  River.  By 
the  year  2000  three  more  regions  vrtll  have 
been  added:  Upper  Arkansas — Red  Rivers, 
Western  Great  Lakes  and  Western  Gulf, 

In  the  face  of  a  forecast  like  this,  how  can 
we  duck  the  water  importation  question 
much  longer— particularly  In  the  West? 
Many  of  our  thirsty  areas  are  going  to  need 
more  water — and  soon.  The  end  we  seek  is 
simply  the  equitable  use  of  all  resources 
available. 

The  water  problem  Is  a  challenge  to  our 
ingenuity  and  skill,  both  technical  and 
political.  The  danger  flags  on  our  water 
supply  have  been  up  for  haU  a  century,  but 
only  recently  have  we  seen  any  signs  of  a 
responsive  national  policy.  In  the  past  six 
years  we  have  passed  more  constructive  Fed- 
eral water  legislation  than  at  any  other 
period  in  our  history.  Our  whole  national 
resource  picture  is  changing.  The  West 
should  profit  by  this.  People  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  can  now  better  under- 
stand the  fights  for  water  holes  in  the  Old 
West,  and  the  competition  between  regions 
fighting  for  water  resources  which  are  grow- 
ing more  scarce  every  day. 

But  if  we  in  the  West  are  to  profit  by  the 
new  cUmate  on  water,  we  must  be  sure  that 
oiu-  lack  of  water  here  Is  not  In  any  viray  due 
to  lack  of  care.  We  must  manage  our  water 
producing  areas  with  wisdom.  We  must 
apply  the  best  of  the  new  research  tech- 
niques on  water  consuming  vegetation  on 
evaporation,  and  on  wastefiU  practices 
generally. 

As  we  search  for  new  supplies,  we  must 
attack  water  pollution  where  we  have  It  with 
vigor,  and  we  must  push  treatment  for  re- 
cycle. We  must  accept  methods  of  con- 
serving water  for  agriculture,  and  we  must 
discipline  our  demands  for  water  for  domes- 
tic use.  In  other  words,  since  most  of  the 
West  Is  a  water  deficient  area,  we  must  be 
sure  that  our  water  practices  are  the  best  in 
the  country.  Only  then,  I  believe,  can  we 
hope  to  profit  by  the  changing  attitudes  on 
water  In  America  today. 

As  we  have  so  long  known,  water  Is  Indeed 
the  liquid  of  1U6.    No  longer  can  we  waste 
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or  degrade  it.  On  every  front  we  must  pre- 
serve, rehabilitate,  exchange,  develop  and 
use  gratefully  thU  great  God-given  natural 
resource. 


Remarks  of  Erwin  G.  Krainow,  Vice  Prei- 
ident  of  Argo  Lodge  and  Cocfaairman  of 
the  Statesman  of  the  Year  Award  Com- 
mittee 
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Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Argo 
Lodge,  No.  413,  Bnal  B'rlth  last  Monday 
presented  its  Statesman  of  the  Year 
Award  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California,  Senator  Thomas 
KucHEL.  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
ceremony  honoring  Senator  Kuchel, 
and  I  feel  that  the  remarks  made  on 
that  evening  by  Mr.  Erwln  G.  Krasnow. 
vice  president  of  Argo  Lodge  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  Statesman  of  the  Year 
Award  Committee,  aie  a  just  tribute  to 
the  Senator's  exemplary  service  to  the 
State  of  California  and  to  the  Nation. 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  Mr.  Krasnow  s 
remarks  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  ERwaN  G.  Krasnow,  Vice  Presi- 
dent OF  Arco     Lodge  and  Cochairman  op 

THE   STA-TESMAN    OF    THE    YEAR    AWARD    COM- 
MITTEE 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  having  with  us 
this  evening  such  a  distinguished  gathering 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  friends  of  the 
Lodge  at  our  Statesman  of  the  Year  cere- 
mony. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  politician  and  a  statesman  is  that  a 
politician  thinks  only  of  the  next  election 
whereas  a  statesman  thinks  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  honor  a  statesman 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  a  man  whose 
distinguished  career  in  public  service  Is 
marked  by  an  ability  to  think  and  act  on  be- 
half of  the  next  generation. 

At  the  time  when  extremist  groups  such 
as  the  John  Birch  Society  were  heaping  hate 
and  venom  on  our  national  leaders  and  in- 
stitutions. Senator  Kochel  was  one  of  the 
first  Members  of  Congress  to  meet  head-on 
the  grave  dangers  posed  by  these  so-called 
patriotic  groups.  Senator  Kuchel  said 
groups  like  the  John  Birch  Society  are  any- 
thing but  patriotic  and  that  a  good  case 
could  be  made  that  they  are  unpatrloUc  and 
downright  un-American. 

Senator  Kuchel  was  aware  that  the  work 
of  extremist  fear  peddlers  does  not  stop  with 
an  anti-communist  crusade.  It  goes  on  and 
on.  and  can  just  as  easily  be  directed  against 
Jews.  CaUiollcs,  Negroes  and  other  groups 
In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  fioor.  the  Senator 
started  his  fundamental  position  on  extrem- 
ist groups : 

'•I  shall  always  fight  the  big  lie.  the  smear 
witch  hunts.  antl-Cathollcism,  anto-Seml- 
Usm,  rasclsm  of  any  kind— these  are  not  the 
hallmarks  of  conservatism,  but  are  the  trade- 
naarks  of  communism  and  faclsm." 

As  a  result  of  such  forthright  statements 
a  small  minority  of  zealots  who  see  our  Gov- 
ernment crawling  with  Conununlsts  vUllfled 
the  Senator  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  A 
group  of  right-wing  extremists  conducted  a 
vicious  smear   and   libel   campaign  against 


the  Senator  and  deluged  his  office  with  fright 
mall,  threatening  letters  and  phone  calls 
Despite  these  continuing  attacks,  the  Senator 
hiis  remained  steadfast  to  his  convictions  and 
has  set  an  example  of  unparalleled  courage. 
That  these  fanatics  do  not  represent  the 
mainstream  of  CalifonUa  political  thought 
was  clearly  demonstrated  In  the  Senator's  last 
election  where  he  was  re-elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  over  727,000  votes 
carrying  all  of  California's  58  counties. 

His  frontal  attack  on  extremism  is  only  one 
among  many  aspecte  of  the  Senator's  out- 
standing public  service  record.  His  support 
of  civil  rights,  medicare  and  social  welfare 
legislation  are  further  tributes  to  his  dedlca- 
tion  to  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

Senator  Kuchel  has  served  his  country 
with  distinction  as  Repubhcan  Whip  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  CMnmlttee  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources,  and  Senate  delegate 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  of 
NATO  nations. 

Senator  Kuchel,  no  single  plague  or  cita- 
tion could  describe  the  appreclaUon  of  the 
members  of  Argo  Lodge  for  your  service  to 
our  nation  and  mankind.  We  are  forced  to 
be  content  with  the  following  phrases  which 
express  only  in  part,  our  genuine  sentiments 

Argo  Lodge  presents  its  1966  Statesman  of 
the  Year  Award  to  Senator  Thomas  H 
Kuchel  ...  a  valiant  and  courageous 
spokesman  for  democracy,  a  dedicated  de- 
fender of  individual  freedom,  a  tireless 
worker  for  the  underprivUeged  and  the  op- 
pressed and  a  fearless  fighter  against  extrem- 
Istn. 

The  officers  and  members  of  Argo  Lodge 

wish  you  many  more  years  of  similar  out- 
standing public  service. 


District  of  Colambia  Housing  Criii* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 
Mr.  BELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  House  District 
Committee,  I  have  taken  a  close  interest 
in  the  problems  of  our  Nation's  CaplUl 
Not  the  least  of  which  is  its  drastic  hous- 
ing situation.    It  was  this  concern  that 
led  me  to  Introduce  In  August  a  bill— H  R 
16902— providing  for  a  revision  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Housing  Code. 

I  am  sure  it  was  the  same  concern  that 
led  Mr.  Richard  Severe  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Proflle  of  Declining  Neigh- 
borhood" in  the  Washington  Post  on  Oc- 
tober 2. 

Describing  the  frustrations  presently 
faced  by  tenants  seeking  redress  for  their 
most  basic  rights  of  "quiet  enjoyment" 
under  law,  Mr.  Severe  demonstrates  well 
the  need  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 
city's  housing  laws.  I  only  hope  that 
the  next  Congress  will  see  fit  to  act  on 
legislation  aimed  to  give  District  residents 
an  opportunity  to  hare  their  legitimate 
complaints  heard  and  remedied. 

I  commend  Mr.  Severo's  article  to  the 
House  Members,  as  follows: 

Asticlx  bt  Richard  Severo 
In  many  ways,  Norman  Bernstein  U  a  Re- 
naissance man.  He  lovee  books  and  the  the*- 
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ter  »nd  music  and  painting  and  little  pieces 
of  sculpture. 

He  also  loves  real  estate,  which  is  bis  busi- 
ness. 

But  it  appears  that  his  investment  in  the 
1900  blocks  of  Calvert  and  Biltmore  Streets 
nw.  has  caused  something  less  than  a  renais- 
sance In  that  neighborhood. 

Bernstein  says  he  meant  well. 

All  be  wanted  to  do  was  buy  up  a  lo'  of 
houses  so  he  could  knock  them  down  atid 
build  a  classy  high-rise  apartment  buildir.g 
This,  In  real  estate  terminologj".  is  called  a 
land  assembly.    It  happens  all  the  time 

What  Bwnstein  found  was  a  lot  of  roonung 
houses  occupied  by  owners  who  lived  on  the 
first  floor  and  rented  rooms  upstair.s.  The 
houses — all  of  them  brick — had  been  built 
before  World  War  I  and  at  this  stage  in  their 
history  they  were  filled  with  waitresses,  bus 
boys,  career  bell  hops,  waiters,  veteran  tire 
changers,  bachelor  government  clerks,  old 
women  who  collected  liquor  store  calendar."! 
and  old  men  who  didn't  mind  a  little  egg  on 
their  shirts  once  in  a  while.  There  were  few 
children. 

Some  of  these  people  still  live  there.      | 

POOS  PAMtLIES,  CHILDREN   MOVE  IN 

But  they  have  been  Joined  by  a  new  varieiy 
of  tenants — very  poor  families  with  children 
The  all-white  cast  that  existed  before  ia  now 
heavily  sprinkled  with  Negroes,  and  these 
Negroes  are  paying  more  rent  than  their 
white  neighbors,  present  or  pa.st. 

The  new  order  of  things  is  evident  through- 
out the  area  of  Bernstein's  acquisitions. 
which  are  on  the  north  side  of  Biltmore 
Street  and  the  south  side  of  Calvert.  In  thi.s 
area  be  owns  18  houses,  for  which  he  paid 
more  than  $500,000.  The  trouble  Is  that  even 
with  the  18  houses  he  still  doesn't  have  room 
for  the  large  apartment  building  he  wan-.a 
to  build. 

Starting  at  1957  Biltmore  (a  fine  old  hovise 
and  one  of  Bernstein's  first  purchases  i,  the 
street  curves  past  the  former  Colvimbian 
Preparatory  School  dormitories  (now  room- 
ing bouses  owned  but  not  operated  by  Bern- 
stein, except  one  is  boarded  up  because  the 
man  who  leased  It  feels  it  is  unfit  for  habita- 
tion); keeps  curving  past  Gus  Miller's  place 
at  1IMI7  (be  wouldn't  sell  to  Bernstein  and 
takes  in  roomers);  then  hooks  into  Calvert 
Street,  right  In  front  of  a  large  brick  house 
that  could  be  the  set  for  a  Vincent  Price 
movie.  John  Callegarl  lives  there.  He  is  70 
years  old,  comes  from  the  Emilia  region  of 
Italy,  won't  sell  to  Bernstein  (latest  offer  Is 
$50,000)  and  takes  In  roomers,  who.  if  they 
live  In  front,  have  a  commanding  view  of 
the  D.C.  Transit  bus  turn-around  and  the 
CaWert  Cafe,  across  the  street. 

Then,  \t  you  ttim  right  at  Oallegari's  place 
and  go  east  on  Calvert,  Just  east  of  the  Cal- 
vert Street  Bridge,  there  is  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted stretch  of  brick  row  houses,  most 
of  them  rooming  houses. 

An  alley  separatee  the  south  side  of  Ciilvert 
trom  the  north  side  of  Biltmore. 

AIXKT  SEPARATES.  DOESN'T  INSUL.^TE 

It  also  separates  the  middle-class  types  on 
BUtmore  (some  new  and  some  old )  who  have 
spent  thousands  rehabilitating  their  town 
lK>ua«8  a  la  Georgetown,  from  the  rooming 
bouses  on  Calvert. 

But  the  alley  doesn't  insulate.  It  Is  the 
BUtmore  people  who  are  Bernstein's  sharpest 
crltlca,  even  tboxigh  Bernstein  himself  has 
bad  no  direct  band  In  shaping  the  neighbor- 
hood. All  be  did  was  retain  the  rooming 
bouae  operators  who  are  the  shapers. 

Bernstein's  interest  In  Biltmore-Oalvert 
sterna  trota  the  day  back  In  1984  when  Wil- 
liam C.  Tort  visited  Bernstein's  office  and 
•uggested  that  the  1900  blocks  (south  side 
of  Calvert — north  side  of  BUtmore  i  would 
make  a  dandy  site  for  apartment  buildings. 

Toct  Is  a  aaleamiin  for  James  L.  Dixon,  a 
proffloTMil  real  estate  man  and  amateur 
aong  writer  ("The  District  of  Columbia  is 
My  Home  TDwn,"  circa  1956). 


BerrLstein  agreed  with  Tost,  and  g;i\e  liim 
the  go-ahead  to  act  as  his  agent  in  a.s.,em- 
bling  the  properties. 

Many  of  the  owners  had  no  objection  to 
selling,  since  in  many  ln.stanc«*s,  they  were 
doubling  their  money  on  the  ori^nal  pur- 
chase price.  By  late  in  the  summer  of  1964, 
Yost  had  picked  up  1966  Calvert  for  $21,000: 
T'14  Oalvert  for  $27,500  and  1957  Biltmore 
luT  «45,000. 

The  deeds  in  these  and  other  tr^msactioiis 
were  m.icle  out  not  to  Yi;>sr.  not  to  hi.s  em- 
pinyer,  James  Dixon,  not  even  to  Berii.stein. 
Instead,  the  names  that  appeared  on  the 
deeds  were  those  of  Ujrnuuf  .Miller  hiuI 
.Amelia  Jon  PoiiUikis. 

WOMEN    USED    .^!J       STR.^Wr,  ' 

liie.^  two  women  were  secrelane.";  em- 
ployed by  Bernstein  Tliey  were  used  a-s 
's'raws" — the  real  estxiie  term  for  front*. 

According  to  Bernstein,  they  were  used  to 
hide  who  the  actu.il  purchaser  Wiis  so  that 
sellers  would  not  know  we  were  .us.sembling 
and  jack  up  the  price"  This  is  a  common 
pnu:tice  in  Washington  re«l  estate 

Tlie  ploy  was  unsuccessful;  property  own- 
ers did  become  aware  that  an  .ts.semi)ly  Wius 
in  progress  and  prices  did  go  up 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus  Miller  say  they  learned 
about  the  assembly  from  Yost  himsell. 

.Since  the  Millers  did  not  want  u>  sell  land 
sull    don't  I    Yost    augmented    his   in-person 
approach  with  a  letter   dated   No\  ember   12, 
1964.    It  follows: 
Mrs  Gvs  Miller, 
-1767  BUtmore  Street.  NW  . 
■Washington,  DC. 

'Dear  Mrs.  Miller:  We  have  »)1U  the  fol- 
lowing houses  in  your  neighborhood:  2509  13 
Cliffbourne  st.  nw  ;  1959.  '61,  '63.  '65.  '69.  '71 
Biltmore  St.  nw  ;  1914.  '16,  '28,  '30.  '32.  '52.  '54 
Calvert,  st   nw. 

■  We  have  a  client  who  is  interested  in  pur- 
ciijising  your  property  at  a  goixl  prne  any- 
time—  and  for  cash. 

"Wotild  you  give  serious  consideration   to 
this  opportunity  to  sell  nov^  ' 
"Very  truly  yours. 

'James  L    Dixon  &  Co     RfAi  tors, 
•William  E.  Yost  " 

■  When  I  saw  that."  Miller  says.  'I  figured 
thai  some  of  that  big  money  from  New  York 
was  after  this  place.  They  had  plans.  I  could 
see  that." 

The  Millers  have  told  Yost  that  they  Uke 
Biltmore  Street.  It  is  home  to  them  and 
they  earn  money  by  renting  rooms  to  a 
very  stable  clientele.  Harold  Goldberg,  a  re- 
tired Government  employee,  has  been  there 
for   16  years.     All  the  tenants  are  white. 

WOtJLDN'T    BUY    MY    BOSES 

Mrs  Miller  says  that  at  one  point,  when 
Y  ifit  was  offering  WO.OOO  for  tlve  house  she 
t.old  him  "it  wotUdn't  even  buy  my  roses." 

Yost,  she  says,  has  since  raJ.sed  his  offer  to 
»40,000,  The  MlUers  say  the:.'  would  consider 
dj-ovmd  »75,0O0. 

By  the  end  of  1964,  Tost  had  purchased 
'  i  houses  in  the  1900  blocks  of  Calvert  and 
BUtmore  Streets. 

He  became  something  of  a  household  word 
:i;v, .nee  homeowners,  as  did  Liorralne  Miller 
and  .Amelia  J  Poulakls,  Almost  everyone 
kueA  they  were  fronting  for  someone  else, 
although  not  everyone  knew  it  w;us  Bern- 
stem. 

No  matter  whether  they  knew  or  did  not 
know  What  does  matter  is  when  the  sinks 
stopped  up.  when  the  toilets  overran,  when 
the  fvimaces  went  cold,  when  the  pipes  broke. 
when  the  windows  were  broken  and  the  roofs 
leaked — when  the  zillion  things  that  go 
wrong  with  any  home  went  wrong  with  the 
homes  Bernstein  owned — people  didn't  know 
where  to  turn. 

A  former  resident  of  1916  Calvert  recalled 
how  it  was  after  Bernstein  purchased  it. 

"I  was  told  that  a  Mrs.  Poulakls  had  pur- 
chased the  place."  she  said.  "They  gave  me  a 
telephone    numt)er    for    her      The    rumace 


broke  and  it  was  getting  cold,  so  1  called  the 
number.  But  I  never  got  an  answer.  I  kept 
iny.self  and  my  two  chUdren  warm  with  an 
electric  heat«r." 

ASKCO    TO    SIGN    LEASE 

"Then  a  man  showed  uj) — a  very  nice,  polite 
young  man — and  he  said  he  was  the  atiditor. 
He  asked  me  to  sign  a  one  month's  le(u^. 
which  I  thought  was  kind  of  odd  since  I  Wius 
living  there  for  ten  years.  But  I  signed  it 
anyhow. 

Before  he  left  he  gave  me  a  new  tele- 
phone n\tmt)er  to  call  If  we  needed  any  re- 
pairs. 

"I  called  the  number  because  they  never 
did  tix  the  furnace.  My  sink  was  stopped 
up  and  some  ciiildren  had  broken  windows. 
But  nobody  ever  answered  that  number, 
either." 

TenaiU.s  called  (or  tried  to  call)  both  l-<>r- 
rame  Miller  and  Amelia  Poulakls  with  pndi- 
lems.  not  realizing  these  two  were  not  in  a 
position  to  help  them. 

Mrs.  Miller,  for  example,  never  visited  any 
of  her  "holdings"  but  recalls  driving  through 
the  1900  block  of  Calvert  one  day  "to  iret  a 
feel  for  the  neighborhood." 

In  truth,  neither  woman  owned  anything;. 
As  soon  as  property  deeds  were  made  out  to 
them,  they  made  out  deeds  to  Bernstein. 
But  these  were  not  recorded,  until  re<('iii!y 

PAPEK    BARRIERS 

As  the  neighborhood  changed,  as  the 
houses  deteriorated  and  went  without  needed 
repairs,  as  more  Indigent  fandlles  moved  in. 
lus  tempers  flared  and  bad  feelings  grew  more 
intense,  the  convoluted  real  estate  practices 
taken  for  granted  In  Washington  placed  a 
myriad  of  paper  barriers  between  Bernstein 
the  man  and  the  property  he  owned. 

There  were  chUdren,  many  chUdren.  crowd- 
ed Into  rooms  that  had  been  previously  oc- 
cupied only  by  lonely  dishwashers.  Bern- 
stein now  says  that  he  was  unaware  of  hi>w 
bad  conditions  had  become. 

And  these  people  with  all  their  children 
and  their  welfare  checks,  were  paying  high 
rents.    E8j)eclally  the  Negroes. 

For  example,  when  Agnes  Shioutakon 
owned  1914  Calvert,  she  charged  $80  a  month 
for  two  rooroB.  After  It  was  sold  to  Bern- 
stein, a  rooming  house  operator  named  Edna 
Foskey  leered  the  building.  The  rental  on 
the  same  two  rooms  climbed  to  over  $100  a 
month  and  the  tenants  changed  from  whlt« 
to  Negro.    Mrs.  Foskey  Is  a  Negro. 

Mrs.  Foskey  pays  Bernstein  $200  a  ni.>rith 
to  rent  1914. 

MADE     NO     IMPROVEMENTS 

The  rents  she  charges  not  only  exceed 
those  charged  by  Mrs,  Shloutakon.  but  also 
those  charged  by  the  old-line  white  owner- 
operators  who  are  still  there.  Mrs,  Foekey 
has  made  no  Improvements  to  1914  Calvert. 

At  1912  Calvert,  for  example,  Morris  Seabra 
charges  $15  a  week  for  a  three-room  fur- 
nished apartment.  Seabra  owns  1912  and 
lives  there.  His  clientele  Is  white,  A  three- 
room  unfurnished  apartment  In  Mrs  Foskey 's 
house  at  1914  cost  $40  a  week. 

Up  the  street,  at  1932,  1938,  1952  and  1954 
Calvert,  Edna  Davis,  who  has  white  tenant*, 
charges  $20  a  week  for  a  three-room  apart- 
ment, linens  and  cleaning  included.  "I  don't 
think  I  could  ever  get  more  than  that."  says 
Mrs.  Davis. 

But  Mrs.  Foskey  can  and  does.  One  of  her 
tenants,  for  example,  earns  $64  a  week  from 
a  restaurant  chain.  She  pays  $25  a  week  to 
Mrs.  Foskey  for  one  room  and  a  kitchen.  In 
which  she  Uves  with  her  two  children. 

And  so  Negroes  came  to  Calvert  Street. 
Negroes  who  were  paying  far  more  than  they 
could  afford.  Some  came  and  then  had  to 
move  on,  when  the  financial  burden  got  to<i 
tough.  Records  at  the  nearby  Oyster  School 
Indicate  that  children  from  the  1900  block  of 
Calvert  (white  and  Negro  alike)  stay  about 
an  average  of  six  months,  then  move  away. 
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OPZRATOa'S    PEOBLKMS 

Of  course,  the  rooming  house  operatocs 
have  their  iM-oblems,  too. 

"I  went  Into  this  business  green,"  Mrs. 
Foekey  said,  in  a  recent  meeting  with  Bem> 
stein,  other  rooming  house  operators  and  this 
reporter.    "Believe  me,  I  learned  a  lot." 

"They  leave  my  lights  on  all  night.  They 
run  up  my  water  bUls.  They  knock  the 
plaster  loose. 

"Lots  of  Umes  they  tell  you  they  can't  pay 
the  rent  and  sometimes  they  run  out  on 
you." 

Mrs.  Foskey  was  asked  what  she  does  to 
find  out  If  her  tenants  can  pay  the  rent. 

"Oh,  I  ask  them  for  a  reference,  all  right," 
she  said.  "But  let's  say  they  give  me  a  tele- 
phone number.  If  i  call  that  number,  I 
really  dont  know  who  I  am  talking  to.  Let's 
face  It,  you  Just  take  a  chance  on  any  new 
tenant." 

A  former  resident  of  1965  BUtmore— which 
Mrs.  Foekey  also  runs — was  evicted  because 
she  could  not  pay  $40  a  week  for  her  three 
rooms.  This  woman  cannot  recall  being 
asked  anything  about  where  she  lived  betare. 
She  now  has  a  duplex  apartment  on  Kennedy 
Street,  for  which  she  pays  $125  a  month  or 
about  $35  less  a  month  than  she  had  paid 
on  Biltmore. 

'^''^'■e  ^  also  an  Indication  that  some  of 
the  buildings  have  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
maintenance  In  the  last  two  years. 

TWENTY-FOtlR  VIOLATIONS  FOUND 

Take  1916  Calvert  Street,  for  example 

As  of  June,  the  last  time  the  Department 
of  Licenses  and  Inspections  looked  at  1916 
Calvert,  it  contained  24  separate  violations 

A  woman  who  lived  at  1918  before  Bern- 
stein bought  It  said  that  although  It  was 
never  fancy,  the  former  landlord  did  keep  up 
major  repairs,  such  as  on  the  plumbing  and 
ftirnace.  This  ceased  after  Bernstein  became 
the  owner. 

She  lived  in  the  basement  of  1916  two  years 
ago,  paid  $45  a  month  for  a  living  room 
eat-in  kitchen,  two  bedrooms  and  bath  This 
Included  all  utilities  and  some  furnishings. 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  a  Negro  woman 
inquired  about  rooms  there  (in  the  presence 
of  this  reporter) ,  she  was  told  the  apartments 
would  be  In  the  $100-a-month  range.  At 
that  point,  nobody  was  Uvlng  at  1918  al- 
though Ruth  Ingram,  a  rooming  house'  op- 
erator, said  she  and  her  husband  planned  to 
fix  It  up. 

Of  course.  It  Is  not  the  Inside  but  the  out- 
side of  a  house  that  gives  neighbora  most 
cause  for  concern. 
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East  Capitol  Street,  she  sleeps  "half  the  time 
cm  Calvert  and  half  the  time  on  B:ast 
Oaplt<rf," 

The  garbage  incident  served  to  heighten 
class  and  racial  tension.  "It's  them,"  said  a 
white  resident,  "They  don't  keep  the  place 
clean.    They  don't  care  about  anything." 

Thla  was  our  quite  true.  A  check  in  1914 
Calvert  found  Negroes  who  were  quite  aware 
of  the  garbage  situation  and  Just  as  unhap- 
py about  It.  There  was  little  they  could  do 
about  It.  And  Mrs.  Foskey.  as  she  pointed 
out,  had  tried. 

The  abundance  of  Negro  children  on  the 
block  also  bothers  some  white  people  on  Cal- 
vert. 

One  white  woman  said,  "I  am  going  to  get 
a  gun,  maybe  two  guns,  and  I  will  shoot  the 
first  one  who  comes  upon  my  property.  You 
got  to  be  firm  with  them.  Otherwise,  they 
got  no  respect  for  you." 

Other  developments  in  the  neighborhood 
have  served  to  create  tension  between  middle 
and  lower  classes,  white  and  blacks. 


GASBAGS    LETT    3    WEEKS 

In  this  respect,  1914  Calvert  caused  some 
Irritation.  There  was  no  garbage  collection 
there  for  a  three- week  period  In  August— 
the  hottest  August  Washington  has  had  In 
this  century. 

The  armoa  caressed  the  area  for  21  days 
The  rats  had  a  field  day— 21  field  days  in 
fact. 

"Sorry  about  that."  Mrs.  Foskey  later  ex- 
plained. "But  the  man  who  usually  picked 
up  the  garbage  couldn't  pick  up  the  garbage 
and  I  tried,  but  I  couldn't  find  a  replace- 
ment." 

Sidney  A.  Levy,  one  of  Bernstein's  principal 
aides,  haa  suggested  that  if  the  garbage  man 
has  any  further  trouble,  Mrs.  Foskey  should 
feel  free  to  call  on  him,  and  he  will  find 
a  substitute. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Poskey's  neighbors  say  that 
a  homeowner  -with  a  greater  stake  In  the 
community  might  have  made  at  more  deter- 
mined  search  for  a  new  garbage  man  They 
point  to  a  former  owner,  Agnes  Shloutakon 
who  ran  a  tight  ship  when  it  came  to  gar- 
bage. " 

Mrs.  Foskey  maintains  that  she  does.  In 
fact,  have  a  personal  stake  In  the  commu- 
nity. In  a  meeting  with  Bernstein  and  Levy 
she  said  that  although  she  has  a  home  on 


HOPE  rOR  IMPROVEMENT 

Traditionally,  these  are  the  kinds  of  ten- 
sions that  make  old-time  residents — espe- 
cially middle-class  residents — wants  to  seU 
their  houses  and  get  out.  Many  of  the  people 
who  sold  to  Bernstein  did  so  because  of  this 
kind  of  tension.  Others  are  hanging  on,  hop- 
ing that  things  wlU  get  better. 

The  criticism  of  Bernstein's  buildings 
comes  from  tenants  as  well  as  neighbors.  At 
1910  Calvert,  the  only  building  which  the 
Bernstein  organization  both  owns  and  man- 
ages, residents  have  been  waiting  for  4 
months  for  a  new  light  fixture  In  the  second- 
floor  bathroom. 

And  consider  the  situation  at  1961-63  Bilt- 
more, 

The  btillding  once  echoed  to  the  laughter 
of  playing  children  when  It  was  used  as  a 
dormitory  by  the  Columbian  Preparatory 
School.  '' 

More  recently  (after  purchase  In  Lorraine 
Miller's  name  for  Bernstein  at  $60,000)  it 
echoed  to  cries  In  the  night,  to  the  sounds  of 
unusual  social  relationships  and,  on  one 
occasion,  to  the  resoimdlng  smash  of  a  gaso- 
line bomb  thrown  by  an  angry  woman  at 
her  paramour. 

The  former  dormitory  became  the  respon- 
sibility of  Sidney  A.  Levy  (Bernstein's  aide) 
to  see  to  It  that  1961-63  earned  some  revenue 
while  Bernstein  continued  buying  up  the  land 
he  needed  for  the  apartment  buUdlng. 

Levy  arranged  for  the  leasing  of  1961-63 
to  Town  Properties,  Inc.,  which  planned  to 
use  the  building  as  rooming  houses.  Town 
agreed  to  pay  Levy  $340  a  month  for  the  two 
btiildings. 

,nJ.*T^  ^°^^  ''^"  *<^  ^^y  to  operate 
1961-63,  and  so  it  retained  the  real  estate 
firm  of  Henry  Kracke  for  that  purpose  Ifls 
commission  was  to  be  10  percent  of  the  gross 
rents.  Kracke  himself  was  too  busy  to  col- 
lect the  rents,  so  he  hired  Ruth  Ingram 
to  do  it. 

Thus,  between  Bernstein  and  his  proper- 
ties, there  was  Mrs.  Miller,  who  received  com- 
plaints but  was  poweriess  to  do  anythinir 
about  them;  Sidney  Levy,  who  leased  them 
out;  Town  Properties,  which  signed  the  lease- 
Henry  Kracke.  Town  Properties'  agent,  and 
Ruth  Ingram,  Henry  BCracke's  agent. 

SERIES    OF    MIStrNDKBSTANDINGS 

The  picture  was  further  compUcated  by  a 
series  of  misunderstandings  between  Town 
Properties  and  Levy  as  to  who  was  to  do  what 
when  repairs  were  needed. 

At  one  point.  Town  Properties  had  trouble 
with  the  furnaces,  had  them  fixed  and  billed 
the  Bernstein  organization  for  $123  87 

•Tou  will  agree."  said  a  letter  accompany- 
ing the  bUl.  "that  no  prudent  person  would 
permit  a  rooming  bouse  to  remain  without 
heat  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  because  the 
owner  could  not  be  reached.  This  as  you 
know  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law." 


Levy  paid  the  $123.87  and  in  his  tart  reply, 
said  he  could  not  recaU  authorizing  Town 
Properties  to  fix  furnace*  and  send  the  bill  to 
hL-n.  He  warned  the  firm  not  to  do  it  again 
and  added:  "We  wlU  not  be  responsible  for 
any  repairs  unless  you  telephone  tis  and  we 
can  send  our  own  man  to  fix  It." 

DisagreemenU  have  continued  to  date. 

On  Aug.  31  of  this  year.  Levy  wTOte  to 
Town  Properties: 

"It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
the  people  .  .  .  have  complained  about  noises 
and  disturbances  of  a  violent  nature  which 
have  occurred   at   1961   Biltmore  Street  nw. 

"You  are  advised  Immediately  to  caution 
your  tenants  against  making  such  disturb- 
ances and  annoying  other  people  In  the  area. 
■Unless  such  disturbances  cease.  It  wlU  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  cancel  your  lease. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you 
screen  the  persons  to  whom  you  rent  and 
that  you  make  sure  that  they  are  the  type  of 
people  who  will  not  downgrade  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

There  are  no  tenants  at  1961  Biltmore  now. 
An  attic  fire  there  caused  some  damage,  and 
since  Levy  and  Town  could  not  agree  on  who 
should  fix  it.  Town  closed  the  place  up  and 
put  a  padlock  on  the  door. 

Members  of  the  Biltmore  Improvement 
Group  and  others  who  have  been  critical 
about  the  way  Bernstein's  properties  have 
been  run  are  relieved  that  1961  Biltmore 
is  no  longer  a  problem.  But  they  point  to 
It  as  a  case  study  In  how  absentee  ownership 
and  management  of  a  house  can  lead  to 
problems,  even  If  the  ownership  and  man- 
agement happen  to  be  reputable  business- 
men. 

THE    ANSWEK    IS    MONET 

Since  running  a  rooming  house  would 
appear  to  be  a  trying  experience,  even  for 
the  most  aggressive  operator,  one  may  ask 
why  anybody  wants  to  bother.  The  answer 
of  course,  is  money. 

If  all  rents  were  paid  and  there  was  no 
damage  or  unexpected  expenses,  the  gross 
return  could  be  as  high  as  $1200  for  the 
lessee  at  a  cost  of  only  $340. 

Of  course,  there  are  unforeseen  hazards 
and  these  have  prompted  Town  Properties 
to  decide  to  pull  out  of  BUtmore  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Norman  Bernstein  Is  not  sure  that  he  will 
ever  be  able  to  build  the  high-rise  apart- 
ments. He  hasn't  been  able  to  get  the  land 
he  needs  on  Calvert  and  he  doesnt  think  he 
could  get  the  zoning  on  Biltmore.  He  still 
has  some  hope  for  Calvert  and  Is  continuing 
to  buy  land  there,  when  he  can. 

"Actually,"  he  says,  "we  decided  last  March 
to  rehabilitate  the  town  houses  on  Biltmore. 
We  figtired  it  would  coet  between  $12,000  and 
$15,000  a  house,  but  there  Is  a  tight  money 
market  now  and  we  cant  do  what  we  want." 

Originally,  Bernstein  calculated  that  It 
would  take  between  eight  and  ten  years  to 
acquire  and  build  on  Calvert  and  he  Is  In  a 
position  to  wait  it  out. 

He  still  has  the  problem,  though,  of  what 
to  do  with  those  rooming  houses  while  he  is 
waiting,  besides  renting  them  to  people  who 
cannot  easily  afford  the  rental. 

Bernstein  says  that  his  organization  de- 
cided not  to  operate  the  houses  directly  be- 
cause "ve  are  not  that  kind  of  operation. 
We  are  not  In  the  rocanlng  house  business. 
We  are  not  set  up  for  It.  Mrs.  Foskey  and 
the  others  were,  we  thought. 

WOXnj)    ABANDON    PLANS 

"At  this  point,  we  would  be  willing  to 
abandon  our  plans  on  Calvert  Street  If  we 
could  sell  the  houses  on  a  wholesale  basis 
We  would  be  happy  with  a  6  per  cent  return 
on  our  Investment." 

Here  again,  the  tight  money  market  makes 
buyers  scarce.  Especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Bernstein  paid  an  average  of  $29,000 
each  for  his  Calvert  Street  houses. 
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Benurteln  haa  already  begun  to  take  steps 
to  improve  hla  properilee.  There  Is  a  distinct 
poMlblUty  that  there  will  be  no  more  chil- 
dren In  his  rooming  bouses. 

Mn.  Foakey  feels  that  "children  have  to 
live  •omepUce,"  but  Bernstein  is  convinced 
that  It  cannot  be  In  rooming  bouses. 

He  la  alBO  determined  to  take  a  more  per- 
sonal Interest  in  the  neighborhood 

In  1950,  Bernstein  was  aslced  to  Join  the 
Kalorama  Triangle  Restoration  Society.  He 
was  then  the  owner  of  some  property  on 
Kalorama  Road.    He  declined  the  invitation. 

Now,  be  says,  he  is  eager  to  be  a  pan  of 
groups  In  the  Biltmore-Calvert  area 

"All  I  ever  wanted  to  do."  Bernstein  said. 
"is  upgrade  the  neighborhood  " 


JehnMB't  Far  East  Trip  May  Confnse 
PobUc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octol>er  19.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Intentions  of  the 
United  States  In  southeast  Asia  are  not 
clear  to  the  world.  I  suggest  that  they 
are  not  completely  clear  to  many  Ameri- 
cans either. 

I  offer  for  the,  Record  a  syndicated  col- 
umn of  Mr.  Carl  T.  Rowan  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  October  18,  1966.  The  column  fol- 
lows: 

Johnson's  Far  E.vst  Trip  May  Co.nfvse 

PtTBLlC 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
With   an   entourage   that   seems    the    size 
of  a  Marine  division.  President  Johnson  has 
now  begun  his  historic  mission  to  the  Far 
Eas':. 

As  he  moves  through  six  countries,  with 
TOO  correspondents  chronicling  the  mutual 
back-acratchlng  with  Asian  politiciane.  the 
finely  honed  "Joint  communiques,"  the  not- 
so-secret  "background  briefings.  *  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Johnson  will  dominate 
American   headlines  for   two  weeks. 

There  Is  also  little  doubt  that  the  public 
stanJa  a  good  chance  of  becoming  just  plain 
confused  about  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
we  plan  to  do  in  Viet  Nam  and  Southeast 
Asia  as  s  whole. 

I  have  written  earlier  of  the  danger  that 
the  heart  of  this  Journey — the  summit  con- 
ference In  the  Philippines — will  take  on  the 
aura  of  a  powwow  designed  to  plan  new  mili- 
tary aasaulta  and  the  further  encirclement 
of  Communist  China. 

I  can  report  that,  to  guard  against  this, 
mi^y  a  telegram  to  our  military  leaders  and 
our  allies  went  out  sihead  of  the  President. 
American  military  men  were  told  to  avoid  the 
belligerent  or  saber-rattling  remarks  that 
might  convince  the  world  that  the  Manila 
meeting  la  Just  a  well-publicized  war  coun- 
cil. Similar  restraints  has  been  \irged  upon 
South  Vietnamese  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
and  on  the  Thai  and  Koreans  who  are  gung 
ho  for  a  quick  military  solution  to  Asia's 
problems. 

With  all  those  reporters  around,  no 
amount  of  warnings  and  gaggings  will  keep 
the  generals  and  the  politicians  quiet  for 
long,  which  la  why  the  ordinary  citizen  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  work  awfully  hard  to  main- 
tain some  kind  of  perspective  as  to  what  is 
going  on. 


It  Is  imi>ortant  to  begin  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  what  Johnson  and  his  top  advisers 
b.Ueved   p>06slble   as    they   set   out   on   this 

mission : 

First,  although  the  "peace-search"  angle 
has  been  emphasized,  there  Is  not  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  the  administration  who  be- 
lieves that  the  Manila  conference  lt.self  will 
move  the  world  appreciably  closer  to  peace 
in  Viet  Nam.  In  fact.  State  Department  offi- 
cials left  here  resigned  to  the  likelihood  that 
the  final  communique  hasn't  a  remote  chance 
of  being  as  "peaceful"  as  was  ,\mba.';.sador 
Arthur  Goldberg's  opening  adclres*.  to  the 
U  N.  General  Assembly. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  importnm  briefing 
papers  prepared  for  ihe  President  was  an 
analysis  of  the  "cross  currents'  on  the  con- 
flicting views  about  Viet  Niun  expre.^.sed  by 
the  various  heads  of  state  with  whom  he  will 
confer  This  turned  up  such  s<jb€ring  things 
as  the  fact  that,  while  otir  officials  are  plead- 
ing 'for  a  peaceful  settlement  conforming 
with  the  1954  and  1962  Geneva  accords.  Ky 
IS  dismissing  the  Geneva  accords  as  out-of- 
date  and  of  no  meaningful  application  to 
the  present  war.  While  we  say  repeatedly 
that  we  do  not  plan  to  invade  North  Viet 
Nam.  Ky  and  others  continue  to  urge  it  and 
talk  as  though  the  beaches  may  be  stormed 
any  day. 

So  the  assessment  prior  to  the  President's 
takeoff  was  that  the  Manila  communique 
will  fall  short  of  even  Johnson's  most  forth- 
right statements  in  demand  of  peace  in  Viet 
N.ini. 

What  Is  hoped  is  that  the  allied  le.iders  in 
Manila  will  say  unanimously  that  they  are 
willing  to  talk,  peace.  American  leaders  also 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  emphasize  the 
civil  development  programs  and  make  plans 
to  increase  programs  to  lift  the  level  of  life 
of  the  ordinary  people  of  Viet  Nam  and  the 
area. 

One  subject  viewed  with  consideriible  hope 
by  American  officials  is  the  issue  of  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war.  the  Inspection  of 
POW  camps,  and  so  forth.  Hard  work  to- 
ward the  right  kind  of  agreement  could  lead 
to  improvements  in  South  Viet  Nam's  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  (some  are  thrown  into  Jail 
with  ordinary  criminals)  and  open  the  door 
to  humanitarian  contacts  with  American 
and  other  allied  prisoners  in  the  North. 

Despite  the  widespread  suspicions  about 
the  domestic  {jolltical  motivation  of  John- 
son's journey,  some  achievements  of  great 
long-range  importance  are  {xjesible. 

But  one  official  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent noted  that  not  much  time  was  avail- 
able for  planning  the  mission  or  for  Identi- 
fying the  areas  where  real  movement  is  likely. 

"Can  we  bring  off  a  successful  trip?"  he 
asked  rhetorically.  "Not  one  man  in  the 
whole  party  has  the  faintest  idea  where  we'll 
be  when  this  is  all  over." 


Vietnam  Victim  Receives  Bronze  Star 
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HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
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Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hero- 
Ism  of  our  servicemen  In  Vietnam  Is  In 
the  highest  tradition  of  our  Nation. 
They  have  responded  nobly  to  the  cruel 
demands  that  the  defense  of  freedcxn 
have  Imposed  upon  them,  and  their 
countrymen  and  freemen  everywhere  will 
forever  be  indebted  to  them. 

One  of  the  gallant  young  men  from 
the  nth  Congressional  District  of  New 


Jersey  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
was  Pfc.  James  Boland,  who  was  killed 
in  action  In  Vietnam  on  February  24. 
His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Boland,  of  West  Orange,  recently  re- 
ceived the  Bronze  Star  awarded  past- 
humously  to  James  for  his  "outstanding 
display  of  aggressiveness,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  personal  bravery."  The  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  West  Oranpe 
Chronicle  contains  a  moving  account  of 
the  heroism  of  this  young  man: 

Vietnam   Victim   Recejves  Bronze   St  mi 
Posthumously 

The  Bronze  Star,  awarded  posthumou-iv 
to  Pvt.  First  Class  James  Boland.  killed  in 
action  in  Vietnam  on  February  24,  has  beei; 
received  by  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Boland  of  80  Whittlesey  place.  He  is  the 
town's  lone  fatality  in  Vietnam. 

The  Star  was  given  to  the  late  private's 
brother,  John,  by  Capt.  Edward  J.  Junier 
of  the  Seton  Hall  University  R.O.TC.  .'st.ifr 
The  former  is  a  senior  at  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
versity. His  family  also  received  his  Purple 
Heart. 

J.imes  was  drafted  on  June  14  and  afi*r  a 
furlough  at  home,  left  for  California  and 
shipment  to  Vietnam  on  Pebrtiary  9.  F;;- 
teen  days  later  he  was  killed  in  action. 

The  citation  for  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
with  "V"  Device  reads  as  follows: 

•Reason:  For  heroism  In  connection  wi'.ii 
military  operations  against  a  hostile  force 
On  this  date.  Private  First  Class  Boland  w;i<; 
serving  as  a  medical  aid-man  when  his  unit 
came  under  intense  fire  from  small  arms 
and  automatic  weapons  fire.  Private  First 
Class  Eloland  volimtarily,  and  with  com- 
plete disregard  for  his  personal  safety,  moved 
to  the  lead  elements  of  his  platoon  while 
under  heavy  fire,  treating  casualties  as  he 
came  to  them.  Upon  reaching  the  forward 
elements,  he  discovered  two  riflemen  wiio 
had  been  seriously  wounded.  Private  FirM. 
Class  Boland  Immediately  treated  the 
wounded  men,  despite  heavy  suppressive  fire 
from  the  Viet  Cong  and  succeeded  in  evac- 
uating both  to  safety.  While  performing 
this  heroic  act,  Private  First  Class  Boland 
was  mortally  wounded.  Private  First  Class 
Boland's  outstanding « display  of  aggressive- 
ness, devotion  to  duty  and  personal  bravery 
is  in  keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  military  service  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  himself,  the  Ist  Infantry  Division,  and 
the  United  SUtes." 

Boland,  who  would  have  been  22  on  March 
2,  was  born  and  brotight  up  in  West  Orange. 
He  attended  Our  Lady  of  the  Lourdes  School. 
Seton  Hall  Preparatory  School  and  was  grad- 
uated from  West  Orange  High  School. 

The  Boland  family  has  received  letters  of 
condolences  from  President  Johnson  down 
to  his  platoon  leader,  as  well  as  from  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  and  Representative  Mjnisu 
among  others. 

He  left  two  other  brothers  besides  John. 
George  Jr.,  and  Joseph,  tmd  two  sisters.  Carol 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Heller  of  67  Ashland 
avenue. 

His  Excellency,  Thomas  A.  Boland,  Arch- 
bishop of  Newark,  and  William  E.  Boland 
recreation  director,  are  his  surviving  uncles 


Hon.  Harold  Howe  H 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  GIAIMO.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  upon  an  incident 
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which  reflects  bad  taste,  bad  manners, 
and  imcalled-for  behavior. 

Last  week,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Mr.  Harold  Howe  U,  was  sub- 
jected, after  having  been  questioned  by 
Members  of  the  House  on  his  duties  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his 
post,  to  vitriolic  attacks  on  his  character 
and  personal  integrity. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  recall  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue  over  which  tempers 
flared  and  insults  were  rampant.  It  is 
my  puipose  to  point  out  that  there  are 
limits  when  a  man  is  questioned  on  the 
performance  of  his  work  by  his  question- 
ers to  the  extent  that  disagreement  as  to 
how  a  man  performs  his  work  should  not 
be  a  basis  on  which  to  attack  his  charac- 
ter. 

Policies  executed  as  a  result  of  legis- 
lative authority  granted  by  Congress  are 
rightfully  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  Con- 
gress If  it  feels  its  purpose  and  Intent 
have  been  misconstrued.  But  I  cannot 
condone  the  treatment  of  Commissioner 
Howe  and  the  slander  to  which  he  was 
subjected. 

Whether  or  not  Commissioner  Howe 
has  misinterpreted  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  the  execution  of  his  post  Is  an 
entirely  separate  question  from  his  mo- 
tives In  carrying  out  his  Job,  and  I  am 
sure  that  his  Intentions  have  been  hon- 
orable and  sincere. 
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sengers  who,  each  day,  entrust  their  lives 
into  the  hands  of  these  policemen  of  the 
Nations  airways,  have  an  excellent  rec- 
ord of  performance  and  reliability.  Our 
Department  of  Agriculture  employees 
provide  information  and  convey  experi- 
ence with  new  agricultural  methods  and 
techniques  which  make  this  Nation  the 
world's  most  productive  and,  truly,  the 
hope  of  the  world.  In  the  decades  to 
come.  Our  Weather  Bureau  employees 
also  provide  vital  information  to  our 
farmers,  but  also  to  businessmen,  pilots, 
and  to  the  millions  of  citizens  who,  on 
any  given  day,  simply  want  to  know  the 
best  estimate  of  what  kind  of  weather 
they  may  expect.  Our  postal  employees 
deliver  some  two  hundred  million  pieces 
of  mail  each  and  every  day  of  the  year, 
rain,  sleet,  and  gloom  of  night  notwith- 
standing. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  constituents, 
and  we  ourselves,  ought  to  give  to  our 
Federal  employees  the  recognition  which 
they  so  clearly  deserve.  And  not  in 
terms  of  words,  but  of  actions.  The  con- 
cept of  comparability  between  Federal 
pay  rates  and  those  found  in  private  in- 
dustry is  a  totally  reasonable  one.  I 
hope  that  every  Member  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress will  concur. 


Speaker  Joe   Martin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1966 


National  Business  Women's  Week 


No    Reason    Why    Federal    Employees 
Should  B«  Penalized  by  Inflation 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
marked in  the  past,  and  am  moved  to  re- 
mark once  again  on  the  inequitable  sit- 
uation which  seems  constantly  to  face 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  who  are  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  When  our  economy  Is  In 
recession.  It  Is  these  public  servants  who 
are  asked  first  to  tighten  their  belts,  and 
help  reduce  the  costs  of  Government. 
And  when  the  economy  swings  into  a 
boom  phase,  with  attendant  Inflation, 
once  again  It  is  oiu-  Federal  employees 
who  are  asked  to  "hold  the  line,"  and  re- 
frain from  putting  "undue  pressure"  on 
the  budget. 

Year  after  year,  our  Federal  employees 
have  faced  this  situation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  previous  years,  as  an  officer  and  exec- 
utive of  a  corporation,  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  meeting  private 
payrolls.  I  can  say  unhesitatingly  that 
the  morale,  the  devotion  to  duty,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  great  majority  of  Federal 
employees,  many  performing  tasks  and 
duties  on  which  our  complex  economic 
system  is  very  sensitively  dependent 
compare  most  favorably  with  that  found 
In  comparable  jobs  in  private  Industry 

Our  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
employees,  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
the  countless  of  thousands  of  air  pas- 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  week 
is  National  Business  Women's  Week  and 
I  wish  to  join  in  recognition  of  the  great 
contribution  to  our  society  which  Is 
made  by  the  many  thousands  of  women 
in  business  and  in  the  professions,  in- 
cluding the  gracious  ladles  who  serve 
with  us  here  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

During  my  service  here  I  have  been 
pleased  to  support  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  of  the  Nation,  and  iiave 
sponsored  the  equal  rights  amendment 
In  this  and  other  sessions. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  our  thoughts 
are  often  turned  to  the  political  cam- 
paigns, and  I  should  not  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  work  and  support  of  the  many 
women.  Including  business  and  profes- 
sional women,  who  are  active  in  my 
campaign,  and  my  respects  to  those  who 
are  active  in  the  other  party.  Women 
in  politics,  as  in  business  and  the  pro- 
fessions, are  hard  working,  effective,  re- 
sponsible, and  highly  valued. 

Tremendous  progress  has  been  made 
in  recent  years  under  the  leadership  of 
the  BPW  and  other  women's  organiza- 
tions, and  I  am  confident  that  progress 
will  continue  In  the  future  as  women 
take  upon  themselves  more  responsible 
and  more  active  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  Nation. 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life's 
work  and  career  of  our  beloved  friend 
and  very  distinguished  colleague.  Speak- 
er Joseph  W.  Martin,  one  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Nation's  most  Illustrious 
sons,  constitute  a  very  mspiring  saga  In 
the  history  of  our  country  and  the  world. 
Joe  Martin,  as  he  Is  affectionately 
known  to  Members  of  the  House,  and  to 
millions  of  Americans,  came  from  humble 
beginning  in  our  great  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  He  came  from  a  highly 
respected  family  of  hard  working  people, 
and  he  worked  hard  from  the  very  start 
to  establish  himself  in  life. 

Of  rugged  character,  strong  convic- 
tions, and  unswerving  dedication  to  the 
achievement  of  his  goals,  Jok  was  so 
richly  endowed  with  native  ability 
Industrious  habits,  and  the  capacity 
imagination,  and  will  to  work  himself 
forward  in  life,  that  it  did  not  take  him 
long  to  establish  himself  in  business  and 
the  political  leadership  of  his  community 
and  State. 

In  one  successive  step  after  another  by 
his  hard  work,  talents,  understanding  of 
people,  and  the  practical  example  of  the 
homely  virtues  and  the  basic  American 
principles  and  spiritual  values  which  it 
was  his  Inflexible  purpose  to  Uve  by,  Joe 
Martin  climbed  at  a  steady  pace  In  the 
business  world  and  In  the  State  service, 
to  the  Congress,  to  the  lofty  pinnacle  of 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  position  he  held  during  two  separate 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  and  in  which  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  truly  great  Speakers  of  our  legisla- 
tive history. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  In  this 
short  time  adequately  to  appraise  or 
evaluate  the  remarkable  life  and  career 
of  this  great  American  whom  we  all  love 
respect,  and  admire,  because  his  devoted 
service  covers  a  long  span  of  years  and 
touches  on  many  facets  of  our  national 
life  and  well  behig.  It  is  In  truth  a 
Horatio  Alger  story — a  story  of  a  real 
American  success. 

Joe  Martin  was  distinguished  In  every 
respect — a  man  of  sterling  character. 
high  Ideals,  fine  principles,  unsur- 
passed love  of  country,  and  of  his  fel- 
low man. 

He  served,  not  only  with  great  distinc- 
tion, but  with  superb  devotion  and 
fidelity  to  duty. 

He  was  a  man  of  rectitude  and  right- 
eous concepts,  who  in  the  best  sense  be- 
lieved in  and  fostered  justice  tempered 
with  mercy,  throughout  his  service,  while 
he  was  Speaker,  and  at  all  ttmes  and  on 
all  occasions. 

Speaker  Joe  Martin  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence, the  trust,  the  high  esteem,  the 
respect,  the  admiration  and  the  affection 
of  every  man  in  the  House,  and  this  high 
regard  was  never  fragmented  by  partisan 
considerations.     Democrats,  as  well  aa 
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Republicans,  looked  upon  Joe  Martin  as 
a  great  leader  and  dear  friend,  a  credit  to 
the  House  and  to  the  Nation,  a  leader  of 
ability,  conviction  and  understanding,  a 
dear  devoted  friend,  kindly,  generous, 
considerate  of  all,  whose  word  was  his 
bond,  and  whose  firm  purpose  and  prac- 
tice to  give  of  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  constituency,  his  State  and  his  coun- 
try was  evident  in  his  thought,  word,  and 
deed. 

Through  an  Ironic,  political  turn,  a 
great  American  will  now  pass  from  the 
House  into  richly  deserved  retirement, 
which  he  has  so  abundantly  earned 
through  years  of  outstanding,  faithful 
service  to  the  Nation. 

Job  Martw  will  be  greatly  missed  In 
this  House.    His  leadership,  counsel,  co- 
operation which  he  gave  so  willingly  and 
unselfishly  in  the  national  interest,  the 
consistency  and  Inspiration  of  his  warm, 
kqral  friendship,  the  beam  of  his  smile, 
his  ei\oouragement,  his  assistance  when 
it  was  needed,  regardless  of  party  or 
other  considerations,  the  stanch,  rugged 
posture  of  undiluted,  uninhibited  Amer- 
leanlam   that   for  so   long   he   actively 
demonstrated  and  exemplified,  ^nll  long 
Illumine  and  enrich  these  hallowed  Halls 
and  always  remain  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  served  here  with  him. 
The  Nation  that  can  rear  men  like 
Jos  MASTiif  and  bring  them  to  dedicated 
service  of  its  people  is  indeed  fortunate; 
the  Nation  that  is  assured  of  such  leaders 
and  such  service  is  both  rich  and  secure. 
The  record  of  stalwart  Americanism, 
loftil  service  to  our  country  which  Jok 
IfuiTDi  has  compiled  is  unperishably  in- 
scribed In  the  annals  of  American  his- 
tory.   It  will  go  down  to  countless  proud 
and  grateful  generations  yet  unborn  as 
an  example  to  many  others  who  may 
take  up  the  fight  for  free  government  of 
what  devoted  services  to  the  Nation  really 
is  and  really  means. 

Joi  Martin  has  given  practically  his 
entire  life  to  the  service  of  his  country 
and  the  people,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  we  hail  and  salute  him  as  he 
departs  from  this  Chamber  as  one  of 
the  truly  great  Americans  who  has  ever 
served  here,  as  well  as  a  very  dear  friend, 
whom  we  will  always  recall  with  deepest 
apmredatlon  and  fondest  recollection. 

In  a  perscmal  sense,  it  would  be  hard 
for  me  to  express  my  feelings  of  grati- 
tude to  this  great  man.  He  is  not  of  my 
party,  and  he  Is  not  of  my  political  faith. 
yet  there  has  never  been  a  time  since  I 
first  came  here  as  a  freshman  Congress- 
man that  I  have  not  felt  free  to  seek  his 
counsel  and  assistance  in  innumerable 
matters  for  the  benefit  of  district.  State, 
and  NatlcMi,  and  when  I  have  not  re- 
eelved  in  fullest  measure,  not  only  his 
counsel,  but  in  many  instances  his  active, 
effective  help  with  many  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  well  being  of  my  constituency 
and  the  country. 

Job  MAKTiif  has  taken  a  tight  grip  on 
otir  hearts,  and  while  he  will  no  longer 
be  with  us  In  the  House,  in  reality,  his 
{treaenoe  will  always  be  felt  here.  The 
measure  of  his  devotion  and  patriotism 
win  always  be  felt  here.  The  gracious- 
ness  of  his  magnetic  personality,  the 
fcinAnMw  and  generosity  of  his  warm, 
peraanal  Xrlendship,  and  the  greatness' 


amd  luster  of  his  rugged  AmericaiUsm 
will  always  live  in  our  hearts. 

Here  is  a  man.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man 
who  has  stood  here  like  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  facing  every  test  with  honor, 
ability,  and  courage,  doing  the  right  as 
God  gave  him  to  see  ihe  light,  standing 
boldly  for  the  things  he  believed  in  to 
the  last  rollcall. 

He  leaves  us  a.s  he  came,  without 
malice,  because  it  is  alien  to  his  nature, 
without  bitterness  where  another  less 
charitable  might  be  tempted  to  embrace 
it,  a  real  gentleman  and  great  American, 
bidding  us  farewell,  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips  and  a  prayer  in  his  heart  for  all  of 
us,  that  we  who  remain  will  strive,  as  he 
did.  for  God  and  country. 

We  will  see  Joe  Martin.  I  hope  and 
pray,  for  years  to  come.  And  may  he 
enjoy  with  his  devoted  family  and  friends 
many  happy  years  filled  with  choicest 
blessings. 


way  in  lite  Is  shared  by  Australia.  Neither 
has  ulterior  motives  In  Asia;  neither  eeeka 
conquest  or  domination  of  other  peoples. 

As  one  Australian  spokesman  correctly  ai>- 
praieed  the  bond:  "Viet  Nam  Is  remote  from 
you  and  Just  as  remote  from  ub.  We  are 
there  with  you  and  know  why  you  are  there — 
to  let  these  i>eople  live  the  kind  of  life  that 
you  live  and  that  we  live  and  that  our  friends 
live." 

As  hostile  attitudes  toward  the  United 
States  persist,  it  is  heartening  to  realize  that 
•'down  under"  we  still  may  rely  upon  a 
steadfast  friend. 


Still  Oor  Friend 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  place  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  allies  we  have — 
not  the  critics — in  our  commitment  to 
resist  aggression  In  South  Vietnam. 

As  President  Jolinson  travels  to  the 
Pacific  and  Asia  in  search  of  peace  and 
unity,  he  goes  to  meet  with  friends. 

One  of  his  first  stops  will  be  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  that  friend  has  proved  con- 
sciously its  sharing  of  our  concern  for 
freedom. 

The  Elgin  Courier-News  points  out 
that  Australia  has  given  tangible  aid  in 
the  fight  against  the  Communists  and 
has  stood  up  for  our  position  in  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Illinois  newspaper,  in  an  editorial 
which  I  offer  for  the  Record,  aisserts  it 
Is  reassuring  to  know  that  "down  under" 
we  may  rely  upon  a  steadfast  friend. 
Here  is  the  editorial: 

Still  Our  Friend 
While  other  nations  have  ass.iUed  us  for 
aiding  South  Viet  Nam,  the  Australians  have 
shown  they  share  our  concern.  They  have 
matched  verbal  support  with  tangible  aid 
by  sending  a  military  force  to  fight  the  Com- 
munists. 

In  the  United  Nations,  also,  where  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  making  liltle  prog- 
ress in  its  call  for  something  more  than  one- 
sided peace  efforts  on  our  part,  Australia 
gave  use  welcome  support. 

The  Australian  delegate  nently  summar- 
ized the  trouble  situation  by  noting  that 
Hanoi  demands  "not  agreement,  but  sur- 
render." 

The  .Australians  are  quite  honest  in  stat- 
ing that  Viet  Nam  is  an  area  in  which  the 
common  views  and  Ideals  of  the  two  nations 
have  found  a  common  outlet.  True,  they 
share  a  common  danger,  but  this  alone  Is  not 
the  reason  for  such  cordial  relationship.  The 
countries  have  ties  originating  in  philosoph- 
ical thought. 

The  American  concept  that  men  should 
loe  free  and  permitted  to  make  their  own 
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Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oregon's 
higher  education  system  is  internation- 
ally renowned.  Once  again  honors  have 
been  bestowed  upon  a  member  of  that 
system,  this  time  In  the  person  of  Ore- 
gon State  University  Professor  of  Physi- 
cal Education  Charles  H.  Dailey. 

Dr.  Dailey  was  recently  decorated  by 
the  King  of  Thailand  with  a  golden  me- 
dallion celebrating  his  outstanding  serv- 
ices to  the  Thai  people.  I  count  it  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  extend  the  ac- 
counts of  his  achievements  In  the  Rec- 
ord: 
OSU  Professor  Decobatbj  by  Thailand  King 

Oregon  Statk  UNrvBtsixT. — Charles  H. 
Dailey,  professor  of  physical  education  at 
Oregon  State  University,  has  been  decorated 
with  the  Royal  Thai  Crown  by  the  King  of 
Thailand  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
people  of  that  country. 

The  solid  gold  medallion,  emblem  of  the 
Royal  Crown  of  Thailand,  was  presented  to 
Dailey  by  OSU  President  James  H.  Jensen,  on 
behalf  of  Bhumlbol  Adulyade],  King  of  Thai- 
land. 

The  Royal  Crown  Award  Is  the  highest 
honor  given  by  Thailand  to  recognize  out- 
standing eervice.  Dailey  Is  one  of  the  few 
foreigners  ever  to  receive  it. 

Dailey  was  notified  of  his  selection  for  the 
Royal  Thai  Crown  by  the  Thailand  ambassa- 
dor In  Washington,  D.C.  Recommendation 
of  Dailey  first  c&mc  from  the  Thai  Olympic 
Committee  and  the  Sporte  Organisation  of 
Thailand.  Unanimous  approval  was  granted 
by  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers  and  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Household  for 
approval  by  the  King  of  Thailand.  The 
award  was  then  registered  In  the  country's 
Royal  Gazette  for  official  recognition. 

Thailand's  top  award  was  given  to  Dailey 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in  sports 
since  1957  when  the  OSU  professor  received 
a  Pulbright  professorship  to  the  Thai  Na- 
tional College  of  Physical  Education.  The 
Thailand  Olmpic  Committee  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  requested  that  Dailey  re- 
main another  year  to  coach  the  Thai  boxing 
and  basketball  teajns  In  the  Asia  Games  in 
Tokyo  in  1958. 

In  1960.  Dailey  spent  the  summer  in  Singa- 
pore, under  the  VS.  State  Department's  spe- 
cialist program  teaching  basketball  In  Singa- 
pore, Sarawak,  Brunei,  and  North  Borneo. 
He  was  also  the  official  delegate  for  Singapore 
to  the  1960  Olympics  in  Rome. 

The  next  year,  be  returned  to  Singapore 
to  instruct  teachers  in  various  sport«.  Later 
that    year,    Dailey   coached    the    Singapore 
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volleyball  and  basketball  national  teama  la 
the  4th  Asian  Games  In  Indonesia.  In  1964. 
Dailey  was  Thailand's  Olympic  coach  for  box- 
ing and  basketball  at  the  18th  Olympiad  In 
Tokyo. 

Dailey  has  worked  through  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  as  an  American  sport  spe- 
cialist during  five  different  tours  of  duty. 

His  latest  tour  was  during  the  simimer  of 
1965  when  he  first  coached  the  Thai  basket- 
ball team  at  the  Singapore  International  Fes- 
tival of  Sports,  worked  with  the  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  teachers  of  physical  education, 
jmd  then  coached  the  Thai  boxing  team  at 
the  Second  Asian  Boxing  Championshlpe  in 
Korea. 

The  OSU  professor  has  traveled  more  than 
a  million  miles  arovmd  the  world  giving 
clinics  and  sports  demonstrations.  He  has 
coached  and  taught  in  14  Par  East  countries 
from  the  mountainous  areas  of  Northern 
Thailand  to  the  Jungles  of  Borneo  and 
Sarawak. 

Dailey  has  received  numerous  other  honors 
In  connection  with  his  physical  education 
and  sports  work  In  Asia.  He  received  a  Helms 
Foundation  Hall  of  Fame  award  In  basketball 
In  1962,  an  honorary  doctor's  degree  from  the 
National  College  of  Physical  Education  In 
Thailand,  and  a  certificate  from  the  People 
to  People  program  sports  committee  for  hla 
work. 

Dailey  has  been  at  OSU  since  1947.  Last 
year,  he  was  awarded  one  of  the  $1000  Mosser 
Awards  for  outstanding  teaching. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
truth  is  out. 

For  the  last  several  months  it  has  been 
evident  that  the  administration  was  try- 
ing to  fasten  blame  for  higher  food  prices 
on  the  farmers.  But  it  took  one  of  Sec- 
retary Orville  Freeman's  top  officials  In 
the  Agriculture  Department,  Mr.  Frank 
LeRoux,  to  put  the  case  in  its  strongest 
terms.  Mr.  LeRoux  has  bluntly  accused 
the  administration  of  favoring  consumers 
over  the  farmers  in  a  bid  for  votes.  Mr. 
LeRoux  told  a  news  conference  on  Oc- 
tober 4  that  "politically  the  farmer  has 
been  written  off  because  of  a  lack  of 
votes." 

Many  of  us  from  the  great  farming 
areas  of  the  Midwest  have  viewed  with 
considerable  concern  the  price-depress- 
ing actions  taken  by  this  administration 
coupled  with  an  obvious  effort  to  foist 
on  the  public  the  erroneous  idea  that 
farmers  were  getting  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  fact  is  that  the 
prices  farmers  receive  for  what  they 
grow  and  raise  In  relation  to  the  prices 
they  pay  for  goods  they  buy  have  declined 
to  the  lowest  levels  since  the  depression 
days  of  the  1930's.  We  also  know  that 
housewives  are  paying  out  more  money 
at  supermarket  checkout  counters  not 
because  of  farmers'  prices  but  mainly  be- 
cause of  higher  processing  and  distribu- 
tion costs.  These  higher  costs  are  the 
result  of  the  current  Inflationary  pres- 
sures brought  about  by  wasteful  and  ex- 
cessive Federal  expenditure. 


We  did  not  need  Mr.  LeRoux  to  tell  us 
these  facts.  The  situation  had  long  been 
apparent.  Whenever  members  of  my 
party  voiced  their  concern,  however,  they 
were  shouted  down  with  cries  of  "parti- 
san politics."  Well,  this  criticism  can- 
not be  raised  against  Mr.  LeRoux  be- 
cause his  credentials  as  a  member  of  the 
majority  party  ahd  a  longtime  supporter 
of  the  Kermedy -Johnson  administra- 
tions are  too  well  known.  Until  his  resig- 
nation this  month  Mr.  LeRoux  was  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice. In  this  capacity  he  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  disposing  of  U.S.  farm  sur- 
pluses abroad.  A  successful  farmer  and 
rancher  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Mr. 
LeRoux  was  active  in  the  Fanners  for 
Kennedy  organization  during  the  1960 
political  campaign.  Running  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington he  made  two  unsuccessful  bids  for 
a  seat  in  Congress.  He  was  appointed  to 
his  high  post  in  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment at  the  start  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. 

Yet,  in  giving  his  reasons  for  quitting, 
Mr.  LeRoux  told  newsmen  that  agricul- 
tural policies  imder  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration were  designed  to  pull  down  farm 
and  food  prices  to  court  the  more  politi- 
cally powerful  consumer  vote.  Mr. 
LeRoux  documented  his  charge  in  a  64- 
page  analysis  of  economic  conditions  and 
developments  in  agriculture  going  back 
to  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's.  He 
termed  the  1961-«5  period  under  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administration 
"the  fanners'  worst  5  years"  during 
which  farmers'  prices  declined  to  78  per- 
cent of  parity  compared  with  an  average 
of  81  percent  during  the  1933-40  depres- 
sion period. 

During  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  It 
said  that  the  farmer  "never  had  It  so 
good."  This  is  "absurd,"  Mr.  LeRoux 
declared.  "Actually,  he  has  never  had 
It  so  bad."  Mr.  LeRoux  pointed  out  that 
administration  policies  have  worked  at 
cross  purposes  with  Its  campaign  prom- 
ise to  raise  farm  prices  up  to  parity  levels. 

If  the  Agriculture  administration  had  had 
a  desire  to  reach  full  parity  It  would  have 
been  a  fairly  simple  matter — 


He  asserted. 

Commodity  stocks  could  have  been  priced 
to  raise  market  prices  Instead  of  being  used 
in  the  reverse  manner — as  they  were  to  keep 
prices  down. 

Never  before  In  agricultural  history- 
Mr.  LeRoux  summed  up — 
has  a  Secretary  (Orville  Freeman)  so  frankly 
admitted  the  economic  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  at  the  same  time  be  doing  the 
unbelievable  to  destroy  the  farmers'  oppor- 
tunities to  get  a  fair  return  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  LeRoux  has  con- 
firmed what  many  of  us  from  this  Na- 
tion's farm  belt  have  been  saying  for 
years.  The  farmer  has  been  written  off 
politically  by  this  administration.  Mr. 
Johnson's  strategists  apparently  have 
sold  him  on  the  Idea  that  farmers'  votes 
are  expendable.  In  the  modem  phrase, 
they  want  him  to  "go  where  the  action 
Is" — the  big  metropolitan  areas  with 
their  huge  voting  concentrations.  Mr. 
LeRoux  should  be  commended  for  his 
pubUc  service  in  bringing  this  strategy 
out  in  the  open. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  Is  well  known 
in  this  House — and  I  have  said  it  on 
many  occasions — that  Insofar  as  I  am 
concerned  agriculture  Is  a  field  in  which 
there  should  be  no  politics.  I  have  tried 
to  cooperate  with  anyone  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  during  the  16  years  I  have 
been  In  the  Congress  in  an  attempt  to 
get  a  workable  program  for  agriculture 
that  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
farmer.  Every  reasonable  bill  in  behalf 
of  agriculture  that  was  brought  up  in 
the  Eisenhower,  the  Keimedy.  or  the 
Johnson  administration  has  had  my  sup- 
port regardless  of  political  consequences. 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  Members 
of  this  House  understand  that. 

However,  when  an  official  so  high  in 
the  Johnson  administration  makes  the 
charges  which  Mr.  LeRoux  has  made,  it 
behooves  me  to  report  these  facts  as 
stated  by  Mr.  LeRoux  in  order  that  the 
public  may  know  about  them — and  that 
is  the  only  purpose  of  my  speaking  at 
this  time. 


Anniversary  of  Hnn^arian  RevolotioB 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTTCtPT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 


Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
23  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  and  the 
118th  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  of  1848.  Both  of  these  up- 
risings were  sa\'agely  suppressed  by  the 
intervention  of  massive  Russian  armed 
might.  Even  though  history  repeated  it- 
self in  1956.  the  sacrifices  made  then 
were  not  in  vain,  and  very  significant  and 
lasting  results  come  from  this  brave 
ordeal. 

The  revolution  of  1956  at  once  dispelled 
the  notion  of  the  Indivisibility  and 
omniscience  of  the  monolithic  Soviet 
east  European  empire.  Until  this  revo- 
lution, even  serious  students  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  tended  to  preach  that  this 
Soviet  empire  should  be  accepted  as  a 
de  facto  entity,  and  one  which  could  be 
expected  to  last  indefinitely.  These  ex- 
perts failed  to  consider  that  no  western 
people  have  ever  been  content  to  remain 
long  under  foreign  domination,  and  cer- 
tainly least  of  all  the  Uberty-lovlng 
Hungarians. 

The  valiant  actions  of  1956  proved 
again  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  that  the  desire  for  liberty  can  never 
be  exterminated  even  In  the  face  of 
enormous  and  unrestrained  military 
power.  This  was  an  expensive  lesson  for 
the  Kremlin  masters  and  one  which 
shook  their  empire  to  its  foundations.  It 
rekindled  the  desires  for  personal  and 
economic  freedom  In  the  rest  of  eastern 
Europe  and  started  a  drive  for  liberty 
which  Is  ever  Increasing. 

We  may  hope  that  in  time  the  present 
Russian  leadership  will  recognize  that 
all  people,  those  in  the  Soviet  Union  It- 
self, as  well  as  in  its  subject  states,  must 
be  free  to  choose  their  own  course,  de- 
velop their  economy  and  be  guaranteed 
their  national  sovereignty.     UntU  this 
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oomes  about,  the  Soviet  state  will  carry 
within  tt  the  seeds  of  its  own  ultimate 
demise. 

The  brave  action  ctf  the  Him«rarlan 
people  In  19S6  laid  bare  the  true  nature 
of  Soviet  Impertallsm  for  all  the  world 
to  see.  Thus,  no  longer  could  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  divert  attention  from  their 
ruthloBB  brutelltr  with  a  acreen  of  false- 
hood and  distortion  concerning  Western 
colonialism.  The  extent  and  severity  of 
the  Soviet  Imperialistic  methods  were 
shown  In  the  persecution  of  patriots, 
secret  trials  and  executions,  unconscion- 
able drives  for  collectivization  of  agricul- 
ture, violation  of  basic  human  rights. 
forced  labor  camps,  and  control  and  per- 
secution of  the  clergy.  While  this  cre- 
ated untold  suffering  for  the  Hungarian 
pewte,  never  again  could  there  be  any 
doubt  ot  the  lengths  to  which  the  Soviet 
Uidon  would  go  in  pursuing  their  own  in- 
terests. 

On  the  armlversary  of  this  brave  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  let  us  remember  and 
honor  the  fallen  heroes  of  1956  and  let 
us  alao  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  Ideals 
for  which  they  died.  The  finest  memo- 
rial we  ean  create  Is  to  continue  their 
struggle  until  all  men  are  free. 


I 


Ab  hritatioB  to  Coatianed  National 
GrowA  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HONj  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Mxw%c 


m  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  19€6 

Mr.  KBOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
OKo,  I  Include  the  following  ad  which 
aeta  forth  an  Interesting  program  for 
continued  national  growth  which  I  deem 
ttandy  enoxigh  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  business  community  of  America: 

Am    iKVtTATIOH    TO    OONTLNUKU    NaTTONAI. 
GmOWTH 

SniTTHBis  Wells  Corp  , 

Neu)  York.  NY. 
To  the  Buaineaa  Community  of  Amtrica: 

Amarlc*  baa  achieved  greatness  because  of 
Ita  unUmited  creative  energy.  Our  cotintry'a 
potMittal  knows  no  bounds — and  oui  future 
growtli  to  Mcure  In  our  past  performanc*. 

la  }Ufrt  the  past  few  years  the  record  at 
■ctontmo  and  technological  achievements  lias 
•oUpaad  everything  that  has  preceded  It  In 
reocrd«d  history. 

Today,  when  we  live  In  an  age  In  which 
we  see  men  walking  In  space,  what  lies  ahead 
to  b«  aooooapUshed  Is  staggering  to  the  Ima- 
gination. 

We'rw  all  working  and  Investing  in  solving 
the  problems  to  create  a  better  America  .  .  . 
to  fuUUl  basic  human  needs  to  supply  more 
food  .  .  .  more  watw  .  .  .  more  energy  .  .  . 
Unpfoved  health. 

Noi  only  our  engineers  and  scientists — 
but  thoM  of  every  American  company — are 
hard  at  work  creating  new  processes  .  .  . 
improved  products  .  .  .  opening  new  ave- 
nues ot  growth.  We  are  all  investing  today's 
proflts  and  reaources  In  new  plants  and  re- 
■eaieb  Jlrojecta  to  build  a  better  naUon  and 
world. 

AnMrtoa  baa  soared  to  new  heights  ...  In 
■cteno  ...  In  buslnees  achievement  ...  in 
aU  anas  of  human  need.    American  indvis- 


try  is  proud  to  be  working  together  to  create 
new  ideas  to  fulfill  the  potential  of  our 
society. 

Our  nation's  enemies  have  looked  for  us 
to  move  downward  as  the  first  msu-K  of  our 
weakness. 

Let  us  continue  to  build  a  greater  econ- 
omy— all  together.  Btruthers  Wi;IIb  may  not 
be  a  giant  company  but  our  employees  share- 
holders and  board  directors  repreeent  a  true 
cross-section  of  America.  We  are  certain  that 
our  faith  In  the  future  is  mat<Jied  by  all 
Americans — from  the  Individual  to  the  lead- 
ers of  giant  industrial  enterprises. 

Our  strength  has  always  been  n  the  .shun- 
ning of  pessimism — for  pes.'iirm.'an  feeds  on 
Itself  and  leads  only  to  self -destruction 

We  hope  others  join  u.";  in  reaffirming  thi.s 
brt-sic  commitment  to  our  country  and  lis 
fu',  lire. 

Sincerely. 

Jerry  Finkel-.ii.i.n', 
Chainrutn  of  the  Board  and  Pre-ndput. 

STRLTHERS    RESEARCHERS    FOR    FUTfRE    GROWTH 

Fertilizers— Our  engLneers  and  fabrication 
specialists  are  continually  creating  new  tech- 
.niques  to  supply  the  never-ending  need  of 
procees  design  to  meet  higher  pressuree  and 
lm.proved  methods  and  systems  for  increased 
efficiency.  Before  planning  yoiir  next  fer- 
tilizer plant,  call  In  Struthers  specialists  to 
help  Improve  many  of  the  unit  operations — 
-from  heat  transfer  to  crystallization,  from 
heat  recovery  to  pressure  vessels. 

Foods — As  a  leader  in  the  engineering  and 
manufacture  of  process  equipment,  consult 
.struthers  personnel  for  single  Items  such  as 
nuxers  to  complete  processes  like  our  freeze 
concentration  system  to  produce  superior 
tasting  products.  Struthers  creativity  is 
also  solving  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  feed  material  for  livestock  through 
our  new  Farm  Materials  F*-ocess  to  convert 
packing  house  wastes. 

Chemicals — Only  Struthers  offers  the 
unique  combination  of  engineering  skills 
and  fabrication  facilities  to  provide  the  £n- 
e<;t  designs  and  equipment  when  and  where 
required.  Our  plants  (see  below)  use  the 
nvoet  modem  equipment  to  supply  you  with 
the  beet  price  and  delivery  posblble  for  heat- 
ing systems,  heat  exchangers,  evaporators, 
fired  heaters,  heat  recovery  and  distillaUon 
equipment,  as  well  as  pressure  vessels  and 
reactors.  Call  In  a  Struthers  engineer  to 
help  plan  your  next  plant. 

Petroleum — Since  oil  was  discovered  at  our 
doorstep  In  1850,  Struthers  has  been  a  pio- 
neer in  the  design,  engineering  and  produc- 
tion of  pietroleiun  process  equipment.  Prom 
distillation  towers  to  multlwall  vessels,  from 
heat  e.xchangers  to  evaporators,  we  have  sup- 
plied refineries  continually  for  more  than  a 
century.  In  recent  years,  we  pioneered  de- 
velopment of  steam  flooding  systems  which 
revolutionized  the  oil  producing  industry  In 
secondary  oil  recovery  technology — another 
example  of  how  technology  creates  booms. 
Today,  our  Struthers  Thermo-Plood  sub- 
sidiary Is  the  only  company  specializing  In 
the  design  and  engineering  of  steem  flooding 
systems. 

Energy — For  nuclear  or  conventional  power 
plants,  Struthers  engineers  oan  help  you  im- 
prove efficiencies.  Call  on  us  for  feedwater 
heaters,  nuclear  comi>onents.  makeup  feed- 
water  evapwrators  and  heat  recovery  systems. 
Consult  our  Struthers  Energy  Systems  sub- 
sidiary to  survey  your  present  plant  to  in- 
crease your  heat  recovery  or  plan  your  power 
regeneration  requirements 

Water — As  a  pioneer  in  the  fields  of  evapo- 
ration technology  and  sea  water  desalination. 
Struthers  continues  to  plan  for  the  future 
of  the  nation's — and  world's — water  require- 
ments. Also  contact  our  Struthers  Scien- 
tific and  International  Corporation  subsidi- 
ary for  your  water  and  waste  treatment  or 
pollution  problems. 

Pharmaceuticals — Long  a  supplier  of  crys- 
tallization systems  and  other  technology  to 


the  drug  and  pharmaceutical  Indusirv. 
Struthers  is  continually  Innovating  new 
process  ideas  to  Improve  manufacturing 
techniques.  Our  new  freeze  cryBtalllzation 
processes  make  possible  sejjaration  of  drugs 
and  pharmaceuticals  previously  Impossible 
or  Impractical.  Another  new  research  and 
development  program  Is  our  Investigation 
into  steroid  and  chemical  formulations  to 
treat  the  aging  of  skin.  Including  baldness 

For  more  Information  on  our  comp<inies 
and  products,  please  write: 

George  E.  Reedy,  Struthers  Research  ;ind 
Development  Corporation. 

Albert  M.  Michell,  Struthers  Wells  Ct- 
poration 

John  P.  Fanaritis,  Struthers  Energy  Sys- 
tems. Inc. 

Kenneth  M,  Grover,  Farm  Materials  Pkk'- 
e.-:.s.  Inc. 

John  W.  Pike,  Struthers  Scientific  ami  In- 
ternational Corporation. 

Stanley  C.  Hope,  Struthers  Thermo-FIood 
Corporation. 

Or  perhaps  you'd  feel  more  comfortable 
talking  to  someone  you  know  on  our  board  of 
directors:  John  J.  Bergen,  J.  W.  Pike.  George 
E  Reedy.  Louis  Stein,  George  I>aly.  J.  P.  Wil- 
mot.  Max  M.  Kampelman,  J.  P.  F<anariti6.  E.  h. 
Meyer,  S.  C.  Hope.  B.  M.  Alntkms,  H.  L.  Hui- 
ner,  R.  A.  Lenna,  D.  P.  Edwards,  Allan  Mo- 
lasky,  Maxwell  M.  Rabb,  A.  M.  Michell.  and 
Jerry  Pinkelsteln. 

Banking  reference:  PYanklln  Nanonal 
Bank. 

Struthers  Wells  Oorp)oration.  Executive 
offices:  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork.  New 
York.  Facilities:  Warren  and  Tltusville. 
Pennsylvania;  Oulfort,  Mlssibslppl;  Winfleld. 
Kansas;  Colfax,  North  Oarollna.  Sales  of- 
fices and  licensees  throughout  the  world. 

Producers  of:  Nucleex  marine  propulsion 
components,  nuclear  power  generation  equip- 
ment, stecun  geno'ating  equipment,  heat  re- 
covery equipment,  high  pressure  vessels, 
heat  exchangers,  feedwater  beaters  distilla- 
tion eqtilpment,  aea  water  conversion,  freeze 
concentration  otf  foods,  crystallizers  and 
evaporators. 


Dr.  Calver 


SPEEJCH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   KKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  October  12.  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  always  sad  to  say  good- 
by  to  an  old  friend  and  today  is  no 
exception  as  we  mark  the  retirement 
of  Dr.  George  W.  Calver,  our  distin- 
guished physician.  For  the  more  than 
22  years  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  body  I^ave  al.so 
been  privileged  to  know  Dr.  Calver.  I 
do  not  mean  in  a  strict  professional 
sense  only,  I  mean  as  a  warm  per.son 
who  is  deeply  concerned  about  his  fel- 
low man.  He  and  the  Navy  have  given 
us  the  best  in  medical  care  and  at  the 
same  time  devoted  many  hours  to  help- 
ing us  relieve  the  tensions  and  strains 
that  go  with  the  Job.  And  always  we 
knew  that  in  dealing  with  him  we  never 
had  to  fear  a  breech  of  confidence — a 
rare  thing  In  this  city.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Calver  now  leaves  us  and  retires 
from  the  Navy  as  a  vice  admiral  after 
serving  with  distinction  for  some  53 
years.  Let  us  wish  him  Godspeed  aiid 
many  happy  years  of  retired  life.     He 
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has  my  thanks  once  again  for  the  many 
nice  things  he  did  for  me  over  these 
years. 


Probable  Economic  Impact  of  Conce*- 
sions  on  Certain  Prodocts  (Benzenoid 
Chemicals) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF   WEST   VIRGINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Elwood 
Moffett,  president.  International  Union 
of  District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  submitted  a  statement  before 
the  Tariil  Commission. 

This  statement  strongly  recommends 
to  the  Tarill  Commission  that  no  recom- 
mendation be  made  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation for  the  abandoimxent  of  the 
Americans-selling-price  system  as  the 
basis  of  valuation  for  the  application  of 
ad  valorem  rates  on  imported  benzenoid 
chemicals. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Moffett's 
statement : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  TarliT 
Commission,  my  name  is  Elwood  Moffett.  I 
am  President  of  the  International  Union  ot 
District  50.  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  an  International  union  In  Its  own 
right,  affiliated  with  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  and  has  a  membership  of 
some  225.000  members  comprising  the  em- 
ployees of  many  of  our  most  Important  in- 
dustries. 

More  than  one-half  of  our  total  member- 
ship is  employed  by  manufacturers  of  chem- 
ical and  allied  products,  and  a  substantial 
number  of  these  are  employed  by  chemical 
companies  engaged  In  whole  or  In  p«irt  In 
the  production  of  benzenoid  chemicals. 

This  statement  Is  being  submitted  on  be- 
half of  tlie  International  Union  of  District 
50,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  con- 
nection with  your  Investigation  of  the 
probable  Impact  of  tariff  or  other  concessions 
on  certain  products  now  submitted  to  the 
American -selling-price  (ASP)  basis  of  valu- 
ation pursuant  to  Section  332  of  the  "I^llT 
Act  of  1930. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  statement,  we  will 
be  concerned  with  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States  (TSUS)  under  which  certain 
imported  products  are  subject  to  duty  on  the 
Amerlcan-selllng-prlce  basis  of  valuation. 
The  articles  currently  subject  to  the  Amerl- 
can-selllng-prlce basis  of  valuation,  among 
others,  are  the  benzenoid  chemicals.  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (TSUS)  — 
Items  403.02  through  409.00  Inclusive. 

As  set  forth  in  the  notice  of  this  hearing, 
the  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  secure  In- 
formation as  to  the  probable  economic  effect 
upon  the  domestic  Industries  producing 
(benzenoid)  like  or  directly  competitive 
articles — 

(1)  ot  the  elimination  of  the  Amerlcan- 
•elllng-price  system  of  valuation  with  a  con- 
current establishment  of  a  proposed  sched- 
ule of  converted  rates.  (TO  Publication  181 
July  196«),  and 

(2)  of  a  redtjction  of  up  to  50%  In  sucb 
new  converted  rates. 

Over  the  past  several  years  we  have  had 
numerous  occasions  In  which  we  have  pre- 
sented Information  available  U>  \im  aa  our 
views  where  the  Jobs  of  our  members,  or 
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their  employment  opportunities,  were  being 
seriously  affected  by  competitive  tmports,  or 
the  threat  ot  being  seriously  affected  by 
proposed  tariff  action.  Which  would  stih- 
stantlally  Increase  the  eoonomle  advantage 
of  comprtitive  Imports  to  our  market  pro- 
duced by  employees  receiving  low  wages  and 
substandard  working  conditions  that  would 
be  Intolerable  here  In  the  United  SUtes  un- 
der domestic  law  or  our  system  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining. 

We  are  Impressed  with  the  program  of 
this  hearing  to  consider  in  sequence  and  to- 
gether the  elimination  of  the  American-  sell- 
ing-price s>-stem  of  valuaUon — the  concur- 
rent establishment  of  a  projxised  schedule  of 
converted  rates  (TC  181,  July  1966)  and  a 
concurrent  reduction  of  up  to  50%  In  the 
new  converted  rates. 

Benzenoid  chemicals  first  became  subject 
to  the  American -selling-price  as  the  basis 
of  valuation  In  the  application  of  ad  valorem 
duties  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  and  It  Is 
our  view  that  the  elimination  of  the  Amer- 
Ican-selling-price  system  of  valuation  would 
require  the  direct  action  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  as  well  as  the 
practical  effect,  we  are  opposed  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Amerlcan-selllng-price  system 
of  valuation.  The  reasons  for  our  position  In 
this  matter  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Under  the  ASP  system,  the  United  States 
la  In  control  of  the  rate  of  duty,  and  the 
basis  of  valuation  is  subject  to  the  competi- 
tive influences  of  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise here  in  the  United  States. 

The  employers  of  our  membership  know 
from  day  to  day  the  extent  of  protection 
afforded  them  In  the  market  place,  and  our 
membership  the  American  worker  has  rea- 
sonable knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
his  Job  Is  secure  and  his  standard  of  living 
Is  protected  from  the  outside  forces  of  low- 
wage  producers  bidding  for  our  Jobs  and 
markets. 

On  the  othei"  hand  if  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty  are  applied  to  the  foreign  value  or 
foreign  invoice  value  or  the  export  value  In 
the  country  of  exportation  to  the  United 
States,  our  em.ployerB  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing day  by  day  the  measure  of  protection 
afforded  their  enterprise  and  our  American 
worker  has  even  leas  of  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  extent  to  which  his  Job  is  secure 
and  his  American  wage  levels  are  protected 
from  the  low-wage  competition  from  abroad. 
A  quick  look  at  some  of  the  converted 
rates  of  duty  as  compared  to  the  current 
Most  Favored  Nation  rate  of  duty  would  In- 
dicate that  there  Is  a  substantial  difference 
between  the  American-selllng-prtce  valua- 
tion and  the  foreign  invoice  or  export  valua- 
tion to  reflect  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of 
the  converted  rate. 

For  example,  an  Item  where  the  current  ad 
valorem  duty  is  19%  and  the  converted  rate 
Is  36%  would  indicate  that  an  article  having 
a  foreign  export  value  of  $1.00  would  have  an 
Amerlcan-selling-Prtce   of   $1.89. 

An  Item  where  the  current  ad  valorem  duty 
Is  40^:5.  and  the  converted  rate  is  72%  would 
indicate  that  an  article  having  a  foreign  ex- 
port value  of  $1.00  would  have  an  Amertcan- 
selllng-price  of  $1.80. 

An  Item  where  the  current  ad  valorem  duty 
l3  40%  and  the  converted  rate  Is  65%  would 
indicate  that  the  article  having  a  foreign  ex- 
port value  of  $1.00  would  have  an  American- 
selllng-prtce  of  $1,625. 

In  the  list  of  Items  set  forth  in  TC  Publi- 
cation 181,  there  are  lesser  differences  be- 
tween current  ad  valorem  and  the  converted 
rate  and  In  those  cases  a  lesser  difference  be- 
tween the  foreign  export  value  of  those  prod- 
ucts and  the  Amertcan-selling-price.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  Items  on  this  list 
where  the  differences  between  the  current  ad 
valorem  rata  and  the  converted  rate  are 
greater  which  would  indicate  that  there  are 


also  greater  differences  between  the  foreign 
export  prtce  and  the  Amertcan-selling-price 
In  the  case  of  those  articles. 

Among  the  many  reasons  which  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  differences  between  the  for- 
eign export  prtce  and  the  Amertcan-selling- 
price  of  competing  Imports,  none  are  as  sig- 
nificant, in  my  opinion,  as  the  differential  in 
money  wages  being  paid  by  manufacturers 
of  competing  Imports  in  the  countries  which 
are  our  principal  trading  partners  and  money 
wages  being  paid  by  our  domestic  producers. 
These  differences  may  best  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  table: 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  chemical  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  0  countries  stated 
in  U.S.  dollars 
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HelKJura _. 
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.802 

MM 
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695 

Italv 
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The  Nothcj-lands 

OsS 

Sweden 

Switierlanfl 

United  Kingdom... 

November  1965... 

October  196S 

do 

l.M 
1  351 

L2«4 

Sriurce:  1)1  vision  of  Foreign  Labor  Condllions.  Branch 
oJ  International  Comparisons,  U.S.  Department  of 
LaLwr.  June  1966. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  relatively 
high  wage  levels  here  In  the  United  States 
that  would  even  suggest  that  they  be  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  anyone's  substandard  level 
of  wages.  High  wages  and  a  high  standard 
of  living  are  an  Integral  part  of  our  indus- 
trial economy  and  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
that  supports  our  vast  industrial  enterprise. 
On  the  contrary,  higher  wage  levels  and 
higher  standards  of  living  should  be  encou- 
raged and  extended  to  Include  the  vast  army 
of  workers  In  the  Industrial  enterprises 
among  our  trading  jjartners  overseas. 

Instead  of  approaching  the  Idea  of  trade 
expansion  with  the  proposals  of  eliminat- 
ing the  American-selllng-prlce  system  oif 
valuation,  the  Amertcan-seUing-prtce  system 
should  be  extended  to  all  competitive  Im- 
ports so  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  and  the 
basis  of  valuation  be  American  made.  It 
would  seem  to  us  quite  unwise  and  unreal- 
istic for  us  to  adopt  a  policy  where  we  fix 
the  rate  of  duty  on  Imports  and  leave  the 
foreign  exporters  to  manipulate  the  valua- 
tion and.  In  turn,  fix  the  amount  of  duty 
they  would  pay  to  enter  our  market. 

Among  the  principal  industrial  nations 
of  the  free  world,  the  United  States  cur- 
rently exports  only  about  5.0  percent  of  its 
Gross  National  Product,  while  the  European 
Economic  Community  counlales  export  about 
18.5  percent  of  their  G.N.P. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  with 
Its  great  productive  capacity,  the  highest 
wage  rates,  and  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing consumes  95%  of  its  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, while  the  European  Economic  (Commu- 
nity countries  with  average  hourly  earnings 
of  somewhere  around  One  Dollar  per  hour 
consume  only  about  81.5%  of  their  G.NP. 

In  1965,  general  Imports  of  benzenoid  in- 
termediates totalled  38.0  million  pounds  with 
an  invoice  value  of  $19.5  mUllon.  This  is 
compared  with  18.8  million  pounds  with  an 
Invoice  value  of  $14.4  million  In  1964 — an 
increase  of  102.1%  in  quantity  and  34.4%  In 
value. 

All  of  this  should  give  pause  to  our  public 
officials  and  to  the  Tariff  Commission  before 
seriously  considering  any  tariff  action  which 
would,  through  dlreot  or  indirect  action,  Im- 
peril our  domeatlc  benzenoid  Industry,  Im- 
peril the  jobs  ca  o\u  worken  In  this  indus- 
try, encourage  domestic  producers  to  aban- 
don operations  here  and  set  up  shop  overseas, 
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export  our  yoba  overeea«  and  supply  our  mar- 
ket from  ateosd. 

It  U  wtil  to  keep  In  mind  that  no  farmer 
ever  mooeeded  by  practicing  the  theory  tbatt 
he  oould  buy  everything  his  ftu-m  traa 
equipped  to  produce  cheaper  than  he  could 
produce  It  hlmaeU . 

It  la  well  to  point  out  here  that  the  "as- 
Bletance  to  workers"  provisions  o{  the  Trade 
Expanatoa  Ac*  of  1963,  even  though  lib- 
eralised, can  not  be  seriously  considered  as 
aatlaf  aotlon  or  as  a  consideration  in  exchange 
for  the  Jobs  of  American  w<orkers  that  may 
be  exported  overseas  due  to  competitive 
Imports. 

The  International  Union  of  District  SO. 
United  lUne  Workers  of  America,  has  for  a 
long  time  believed  that  foreign  trade  and 
flnanctal  Intercourse  between  and  among  the 
nations  of  the  free  world,  although  not  an 
end  In  Itself,  is  to  be  encouraged  because  of 
Its  great  civilizing  influence,  the  promotion 
of  good  will,  and  above  all  the  improvement 
of  the  standards  of  living  of  the  masses  of  its  ' 
people. 

Whatever  we  do  to  encourage  commercial 
Interoouvse  between  and  among  the  free  na- 
tkxw  of  the  world,  we  think  that  the  CX>n- 
grw  has  the  continuing  reGponstbility  to 
•stabllah  reasonable  standards  under  which 
oompettng  Imports  enter  our  markets — 
standards  sufflclently  well-de&ned  eo  that 
fifnpetlng  Imports  wUl  not  undermine  our 
dcmestlc  wage  standards,  our  American 
standard  of  Uvlng,  our  employment  oppor- 
tunltlee,  our  domestic  production  enterprises, 
and  the  Internal  revenues  of  the  United 
State*. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  our  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Is  the  basic  instrument  we  use 
to  regulate  fair  competition  between  and 
among  the  states  and  our  outgoing  foreign 
ootnmsrce.  ^^e  think  this  same  basic  instru- 
ment ootild  be  applied  by  the  Oongpress  to  tn- 
oomlng  commerce— that  is  foreign  maniifac- 
turen  or  producers  who  wish  to  sell  their 
oompettng  merchandise  in  our  market  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  minimum  fair  labor 
■tandardB  that  are.  by  law,  required  of  our 
domestic  producers. 

In  summary,  we  suggest  that  no  recom- 
mendation be  made  as  a  result  of  this  inves- 
tlgatkn  for  Hit  abandonment  of  the  Ameri- 
oan-eelllng-price  system  as  the  basis  of  valu- 
ation for  the  application  of  ad  valorem  rates 
on  InqMrted  benzenold  chemicals. 

Ovar  poattlon  Is  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  rate  of  duty  as  well  as  the  basis  of  valua- 
tion muot  be  American  made  so  that  our 
American  workers  can  ascertain,  within  the 
legal  and  economic  environment  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  extent  to  which  his  Job 
and  wage  levels  are  protected  from  low-wage 
competitive  Imports. 

On  tiM  face  of  it,  with  an  Increase  in  the 
Imports  of  benzenold  chemicals  between  1964 
and  196S  of  more  than  100%  In  quantity, 
there  aeema  to  be  no  basis  for  a  general  re- 
duction in  the  tarixr  rates  of  benzenold 
ch«nlcals. 


'itiUy"  Matthews 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  14  years  ago  the  pe(H>le  of  the 
Eagtath  Congressional  District  of  north- 
em  norlda  salt  to  this  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlTes  a  man  who  had  a  dlstln- 
guixhed  career  as  an  educator.  In  those 
14  years  the  Honorable  O.  R.     Billy" 


MATTHrws  oompOed  anottver  dlsttn- 
gulshed  career — that  of  representing  the 
people  of  his  district,  llioee  of  ue  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Billy  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee know  weU  of  his  hard  and  vital  work 
In  matters  concerning  not  only  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  but  of  the  entire  ooimtry. 
But  more  than  that,  Mr.  Speaiser,  In  those 
14  years  "Buxy"  Matthews  has  become 
a  true  and  valued  friend.  We  wish  him 
well. 


Statemeot  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
Ramspeck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  OLJSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  very  grateful  that  you  have  ap- 
pointed me  as  a  member  of  the  Biparti- 
san Commission  To  Study  Federal  Laws 
Limiting  Political  Activity  by  Officers 
and  Employees  of  Government. 

I  am  also  most  happy  to  see  that  you 
have  appointed  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Ram- 
speck, and  Mr.  Charles  Oscar  Jones  of 
Arizona  to  also  serve  on  this  commission, 
and  I  pledge  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  in 
working  with  them  to  make  this  study  a 
most  fruitful  and  beneficial  one. 

As  you  know,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Ramspeck  served  In  this  House  for  a 
number  of  years  and  was  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  C<Mnmittee  and 
distinguished  himself  in  many  ways 
when  he  was  a  Representative  from 
Georgia. 

I  recently  came  across  some  testimony 
from  Mr.  Ramspeck  before  a  Senate 
committee  and  feel  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
time,  for  it  deals  with  some  matters 
which  will  be  investigated  by  the  biparti- 
san commission  named  above,  and  also 
It  is  indicative  of  the  stature  of  Mr. 
Ramspeck. 

Statement  of  thb  Honorable  Robert  Ram- 
speck,   Legislative    Representati\e,    Fed- 
eral Professional  Association 
Mr.    Ramspeck.  Thank   you.    Senator    and 
Gentlemen.     X  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  a  pre- 
pared statement,  but  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  I  got  the  Information  about  this  mat- 
ter. 

For  the  record,  my  name  Is  Robert  Ram- 
speck. I  live  at  9616  West  Stanhope  Road. 
Kensington,  Maryland.  I  am  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  but  now  a  citizen  of  Mary- 
land. I  served  in  the  United  Statee  House 
of  Representatives  from  1929  through  1945. 
I  represented  the  5th  Georgia  District.  Dur- 
ing all  of  those  16  years  I  was  a  member  of 
the  House  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  notice 
the  program  lists  it  as  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  but  that  didn't  happen  until  1946 
when  I  was  out  of  Congress,  having  resigned 
December  31,  1945,  to  go  into  private  em- 
ployment, because  I  couldn't  save  any  money 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  on  the  salary  that 
was  paid  at  that  time. 

Senator  Muskix.  It  Is  not  easy  now. 

Mr.    Ra.mspeck.  I   still    think   your   salary 

Is  Inadequate  because  you  have  no  expense 

account.     I  went  out  in  private  employment 

at  twice  what  I  was  making  as  a  Congress- 


man, with  an  expense  accoimt,  Geiilemen 
and  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference. 

Pot  the  record  also  I  would  like  to  say 
to  you  gentlemen  that  my  first  Job  after  I 
quit  school — I  was  a  drop-out,  I  guess  yoii 
would  call  it  nowadays — was  in  the  County 
Courthouse  where  I  worked  In  the  office  o! 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court  for  four  years  and 
then  I  was  over  on  the  House  Side  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  House  Post  Office  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  1911  and  1912,  and  I  worked 
for  5  years  as  a  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  X  was  Solicitor.  We 
called  them  Solicitors  instead  of  Prosecut- 
ing Attorneys  in  Georgia,  and  In  the  County 
Court  for  4  years,  and  then  after  we  go! 
into  the  Korean  War.  President  Truman 
.asked  me  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  X  did  for  a  couple 
of  years.  I  also  served  one  term  In  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives  back  when 
Senator  Russell  was  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se. 

I  mentioned  those  matters  simply  to  sliow 
you  gentlemen  that  my  experience  in  Gov- 
ernment has  been  not  only  at  the  Federal 
level,  but  tilso  at  the  State  level  and  both 
in  the  L«glslative  and  Executive  Branch  oi 
the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  having 
been  City  Attorney  of  my  hometown  of  De- 
catur, Georgia,  at  one  time. 

I  am  intensely  interested  In  this  bill  whicli 
we  have  before  us,  Senate  3408,  because  1 
learned  a  long  time  ago,  gentlemen,  that 
the  best  politics  was  good  government,  and 
that  patronage  does  not  get  good  go\ - 
ernment. 

Ptirthermore,  it  costs  more  money  to  run 
a  government  on  a  patronage  basis  becau.<-e 
there  is  always  the  pressure  to  hire  Just  one 
more  guy  to  take  care  of  "old  Bill  Jones  ' 
who  helped  In  an  election.  And  yet  I  learned 
from  my  own  experience  that  you  don't  make 
any  "political  hay"  by  getting  Jobs  for  peo- 
ple because  you  are  then  choosing  between 
yoiu'  friends.  It  Is  my  personal  experience 
that  whenever  you  have  to  make  a  choice 
between  those  who  are  your  friends,  that  you 
may  temporarily  satisfy  the  man  who  gets 
the  Job  but  the  other  19  or  20  who  wanted 
it  are  not  quite  as  Interested  In  your  re- 
election In  the  next  campaign.  If  they  are 
not  actually  against  you 

Senator  Muskix.  It  is  my  theory  that  the 
spoils  ought  to  go  to  the  losers.  They  ha\  e 
all  the  other  problems. 

(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  I  sponsored  a  good  deal  of 
legislation  at  the  Federal  level  while  I  was 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  including 
a  bill  to  put  Postmasters,  first,  second  and 
third  class,  under  Civil  Service.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  that  we  didn't  there- 
by eliminate  all  of  the  politics  in  those  ap- 
pointments, for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  under  both  major 
parties  has  continued  to  send  the  eligible 
list  for  those  appointments  to  political  com- 
mittees back  home  and  to  Members  of  the 
Congress.  |« 

I  think  that  Congressmen,  and  that  in- 
cludes the  Senators,  would  be  better  off  if 
they  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  those 
appointments,  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  rural  lettercarrlers. 

Once  while  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  I  asked  President  Tru- 
man to  stop  that  practice  and  he  agreed  that 
he  would  do  it.  And  IJonald  Dawson,  who 
was  then  one  of  his  assistants,  and  I,  drafted 
a  letter  for  that  purpose  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  but  somehow  somebody  persuaded 
Mr.  Truman  not  to  ever  sign  it.  and  the 
same  practice  is  going  on  today  which  I  think 
is  not  helpful  to  anybody.  Certainly  not 
to  the  Members  of  the  Hotise  who  make 
most  of  the  recommendations,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  already  stated. 

In  reading  this  bill,  genlleman,  I  think 
It  is  a  wonderful  bill.  Having  had  experi- 
ence both  at  the  local  level  and  state  level 
and  Federal  level,  X  know  from  persoiiiU  ex- 
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perience  that  where  they  liave  no  merit  sys- 
tems at  the  local  levels,  a  lot  of  incompetent 
people  get  Jobs  and  the  competent  people 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  Jobs  where 
they  know  there  is  no  security.  You  can't 
make  a  career  out  of  patronage  Jobs  now. 
As  I  say,  X  speak  with  experience  because 
I  have  held  patronage  Jobs.  One  I  had  over 
here  in  the  House  Post  Office  in  1911  and 
1912  was  a  patronage  Job.  The  U.S.  Deputy 
Marshal's  position  that  I  held  for  almost 
5  yerirs.  two  years  of  which  I  was  Chief 
Deputy,  was  a  patronage  Job.  We  had  19 
field  deputies  in  that  office  and  some  of  them 
could  hardly  read  and  write,  They  were  not 
bad  people,  understand,  but  they  were  Just 
simply  not  what  X  would  call  competent 
people. 

And  that  is  going  on  in  the  State  levels 
and  many  places  and  in  the  local  municipal 
and  county  levels  today,  all  over  this  country. 
So  here  in  this  bill  you  have  a  method  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  reach 
out  its  helping  hand  and  assist  the  State 
and  the  Local  and  County  Governments  and 
Municipal  Governments  to  upgrade  their 
personnel  and  to  provide  a  career  service  for 
them  which  X  am  quite  sure,  based  upon 
my  own  experience,  will  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  grant-in-aid  programs 
which  have  now  grown,  X  believe,  to  some- 
where around  170. 

I  think  the  grant-in-aid  programs  have 
been  a  tremendous  benefit  to  this  country. 
They  have  led  the  States  and  the  Local  Gov- 
ernments to  do  things  which  they  never 
would  have  done  before  and  they  wouldn't 
do  today  If  It  were  not  for  the  Federal  In- 
centive. But  they  have  not  always  been  well- 
administered.  And  X  think  it  is  largely  due, 
gentlemen,  to  the  fact  that  at  the  local  level 
In  this  country  we  still  have  very  little  in 
the  way  of  merit  career  systems.  Most  of 
those  we  have  are  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  and  some 
other  programs,  the  Federal  Law  required  a 
merit  system. 

Therefore.  I  look  with  much  hope  upon 
this  proposal  in  Senate  3408  because  X  believe 
that  it  will  be  the  incentive  to  bring  about 
better  public  administration,  more  compe- 
tent employees,  and  that  it  will  help  to  keep 
in  the  public  service  men  who  otherwise 
would  not  stay  because  they  cannot  rely  on 
the  patronage  system  to  give  them  a  career. 
I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  look  with 
favor  upon  this  bill,  S.  3408.  X  like  the  pro- 
visions in  it  for  training,  because  public 
service  Is  different  from  anything  else. 

Champ  Clark  once  said  that  a  man  had  to 
learn  to  be  a  representative.  Just  like  he  had 
to  learn  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  and  the 
best  thing  for  any  district  to  do  was  to 
elect  an  honest,  capable  young  man  and 
keep  him  there  as  long  as  he  did  a  good  Job 
if  they  wanted  to  have  a  representative 
with  Influence  and  capability:  and  you  know 
it  better  than  X  do,  that  the  leaders  in  the 
Congress  are  the  men  who  have  been  kept 
there  because  they  were  doing  a  good  Job, 
and  I  think  if  we  can  generate  a  real  career 
system  at  the  local  levels  and  state  levels, 
that  we  will  get  more  for  the  money  that  Is 
being  appropriated  by  this  Congress. 

The  people  will  get  better  service  and  get 
more  for  their  tax  dollars.  And  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  keeping  in  the  public 
service  men  who  now  won't  stay  there  be- 
cause they  know  that  eventually  a  change 
in  the  power  structure  under  the  patronage 
sy.stem  means  that  they  are  going  out  and 
somebody  else   is  coming  in. 

I  think  perhaps  my  interest  in  the  career 
system  grew  out  of  my  first  experience  here 
in  Washington  in  1911  and  1912.  For  sdme 
reason  which  I  never  did  quite  understand. 
President  Taft  called  a  special  Session  of 
that  Congress  which  met  in  April,  1911. 
The  Democrats  took  over  the  House  from 
the  Republicans,  and  X  was  the  first  Demo- 
cratic  employee   under   the   patronage  sys- 


tem who  went  Into  tbe  House  Post  Office. 

The  man  X  succeeded  was  an  awfully  nice 

young   fellow.     He   had   been   up    there    16 

years,  was  married,  had  two  children.    There 

wasn't  but  one  thing  wrong  with  him,  he 
belonged  to  the  party  that  was  losing  power 
over  on  the  House  Side,  so  I  got  his  Job  and 
he  went  out  and  they  changed  every  employee 
in  that  office  over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 
It  la  obvious  that  a  new  employee  can 
never  give  the  same  service  that  a  capable 
experienced  employee  can,  and  I  think  that 
if  this  legislation  Is  passed,  we  will  see  a 
great  improvement  at  the  local  and  state 
levels. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Pro- 
fessional Association  for  which  I  am  now  a 
consultant,  sort  of  a  part-time  advisor,  I 
endorse  this  legislation,  and  X  would  like 
to  say  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
my  interest  in  ^he  Federal  I»rofe8Sional  As- 
sociation grows-- out  of  the  fact  that  X  have 
seen  the  Congress  down  through  recent  years 
pass  legislation  on  pay  bills  and  things  of 
that  sort  which  are  oriented  entirely  towards 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  employees. 

I  served  on  the  Randall  Committee  which 
advised  on  salaries  and  we  did  succeed  there 
after  that  repiort  was  made  in  getting  some 
relief  for  those  in  the  upjjer  pay  grades  and 
for  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  testified  on  that  legislation.  X  testified 
before  that  on  pay  bills  for  Members  of 
Congress  because  I  know  from  experience 
that  you  have  ext>ense8  which  the  public 
knows  nothing  about.  And  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  managerial  and  the  profes- 
sional people  In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government.  ITiey  have  no  expense  ac- 
counts and  some  of  their  salaries  go  for 
things  which  I  was  reimbursed  for  as  soon 
as  X  got  out  of  Congress  and  went  to  work 
for  the  Air  Transport   Association. 

Later,  after  being  on  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  I  worked  for  Eastern  Airlines 
for  9  years  and  there  X  had  an  expense  ac- 
count. 

So.  if  we  are  to  keep  capable  people  In  the 
public  service,  and  I  certainly  think  every 
one  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  today  the 
demands  on  the  public  service  are  so  much 
greater  than  they  were  when  X  first  got  em- 
ployed in  public  service.  Government  is  more 
complex,  the  problems  it  faces  are  more 
complex,  and  you  Just  have  to  have.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  good  government,  people 
who  are  capable  and  who  have  the  ability 
to  do  a  good  Job. 

X  once  during  World  War  XI  carried  on 
an  Investigation  of  personnel  In  the  civil 
side  of  the  Government.  It  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  In  1942  the  candidate  who 
almost  beat  me  for  Congress  was  claiming 
that  all  X  was  doing  was  looking  after  Fed- 
eral employees  and  that  we  had  too  many 
of  them  anyway,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
did  have  about  S  and  a  half  million,  this 
was  In  1943.  I  foimd  that  there  was  some 
waste  under  the  urgency  of  war.  Employees 
had  been  selected  who  were  not  captable. 

We  had  one  Instance  in  one  of  the  military 
servloee  where  800  employees  were  hired 
here  In  Washington  and  put  In  a  building 
where  they  had  no  desks  and  no  chairs.  Just 
not  ready  for  them,  and  they  were  not  cap- 
able anyway.  They  finally  had  to  move  that 
operation  out  of  Washington  to  get  capable 
employees. 

I  think  that  there  Is  nothing  more  Im- 
portant to  this  coimtry  In  the  age  In  which 
we  live  and  the  complexities  with  which 
Government  is  faced  than  to  have  capable, 
honest,  competent  people  who  will  make  a 
career  out  of  serving  the  public. 

I  think  that  about  covers  what  I  want 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  Any  questions  that 
X   can  answer,   I   will   be  delighted. 

Senator  MnsKnc.  I  couldn't  ask  to  have  It 
better  said.  I  think  It  very  helpful  to  get 
Judgments  like  this  from  someone  who  has 


had  such  a  diverse  experience  In  the  public 
service  and  In  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy as  well. 

It  is  easy  for  those  of  us  in  politics  to  react 
against  merit  systems,  but  I  agree  with  you 
that  we  would  all  be  better  off  poliUcally 
If  we  didn't  have  to  deal  with  these  Poet 
Office  appointments.  X  don't  suppose  even 
If  Mr.  Truman  accepted  your  advice,  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  could  entirely  escape 
influencing  Post  Office  appointments  in  some 
fashion  at  the  local  level  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  Well,  perhaps 

Senator  Muskie.  Nevertheless,  I  think  we 
ought  to  minimize  the  headaches. 

Mr.  Rampseck.  Senator,  perhaps  not  imme- 
diately you  could  escape  It  but  X  wonder  if 
any  of  you  are  bothered  by  appointments  of 
the  clerks  and  carriers  in  city  post  offices? 
The  same  law  applies  as  it  does  to  the  rural 
carriers.  And  yet  it  Is  Just  a  policy  that  has 
been  carried  out  for  generations  by  both 
political  parties  of  making  some  political 
consideration  affect  the  appointments  of 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers. 

I  had  some  interesting  experiences  os 
Chairman  of  the  CivU  Service  Commission 
that  Illustrate  what  I  think  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  elements  of  the  present  system. 
We  have  what  Is  known  as  the  Hatch  Act  In 
this  country,  which  you  are  all  familiar  with. 
1  supported  the  Hatch  Act  In  the  House  and 
said  when  I  supported  it  my  reason  for  sup- 
porting it  was  that  X  knew  If  we  passed  the 
Hatch  Act,  there  were  between  300,000  and 
400,000  Jobs  in  the  Federal  Government  out- 
side of  Civil  Service  which  I  could  get  under 
Civil  Service,  and  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. 

As  soon  as  we  passed  a  law  which  pre- 
vented the  political  use  of  those  employees 
who  were  in  agencies  created  during  the 
depression,  X  sponsored  legislation  and  the 
Congress  passed  It  which  put  those  300-odd 
thousand  Jobs  under  Civil  Service.  I  think 
if  the  policy  which  now  exists  of  referring 
these  eligible  lists  to  committees,  political 
committees  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  to  the  Senate  where  the  plan  provides 
that  if  It  is  In  your  hometown,  of  course, 
it  goes  to  the  Senator.  IX  that  was  done  away 
with,  I  think  in  a  couple  of  years  you 
wouldn't  be  bothered  about  these  things  any 
more  than  you  are  now  about  the  clerks  and 
carriers  in  the  city  offices. 

I  never  had  any  problems  with  those  except 
sometimes  the  unions  would  want  a  Post- 
master fired  and  I  had  one  case  of  that  sort 
and  I  Just  told  him,  I  said  I  was  elected  to 
Congress.  I  wasn't  elected  to  run  the  Post 
Office  In  the  City  of  Atlanta  and  I  am  not 
about  to  try  to  tell  the  Postmaster  what  he 
shall  do.  That  is  his  Job  and  the  Post  Office 
Department's  Job.  And  It  got  me  sc«ne  oppo- 
sition In  the  next  election.  But  I  venture 
there  are  not  enough  postal  employees  In 
any  Congressional  District  or  county  to  radi- 
cally affect  any  election.  TTiey  do  a  good 
Job  of  making  you  believe  they  can. 

Senator  Muskik.  Yes,  they  certainly  do. 
My  own  personal  program  to  get  rid  of  these 
Post  Office  appointments  Is  to  elect  another 
Democratic  Congressman  so  that  the  Con- 
gressman will  have  the  headaches. 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  Yes.  That  will  help  your 
situation. 

I  started  to  tell  you  of  some  cases  we  had 
on  rural  carriers  while  I  was  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Servfce  Commission  under  the  Hatch 
Act.  We  had  one  very  pitiful  case  of  a 
Veteran  of  World  War  II  whose  wife  had  had 
polio.  The  Democratic  Committee  in  that 
county  had  made  him  pay  91,500  for  the 
Job  as  rural  carrier,  and  we  had  to  have  him 
fired  because  they  had  violated  the  law  and 
he  had  violated  the  law  In  making  the  con- 
tribution. 

Way  back  before  I  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress they  had  what  they  called  I  think  the 
Brookhart  Committee  over  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  investigated  the  appointment  of 
Postmasters  and  rural  carriers  back  in  the 
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4Mjm  vben  It  was  &11  pure  patronage.  And 
ttam  wa«  one  PostmastcrEhlp  in  my  dlstxiet 
whloh  I  later  represented  that  they  p*ld  tSOO 
Cor  ttw  appointment.  There  wer«  XTnlted 
States  AttomeTa  ana  United  States  w«>.ii»i« 
vho  bad  been  made  to  pay  off.  Tbat  to  just 
not  good  goremment,  I  am  sure  you  all 
acre*,  and  yet  even  after  I  was  In  CongKsa, 
tfae  BepubUcan  Party  as  It  existed  In  1929 
and  1030  and  along  there,  ttae  State  Republl- 
eaa  Committee  In  Georgia  was  collecting  10 
percent  of  the  pay  of  every  Federal  official 
In  Georgia.  I  know  tbat  is  true.  I  am  glad 
to  say  now  tbat  ttae  Republican  Party  In 
Georgia  Is  a  different  organization.  It  is  not 
composed  today  or  controlled  today  by  that 
type  of  Committee  Members.  In  fact,  they 
have  gotten  a  little  bit  too  strong  down  there 
to  suit  me.  being  a  Democrat.  . 

(Laughter. I  ' 

It  Is  even — well,  I  wont  go  Into  that. 

(Laughter.] 

I  do  look  with  great  favor  on  this  bill 
and  the  people  I  am  now  associated  with  on 
■art  of  a  part-time  advisory  basis  are  tre- 
BMndoiMij  Interested  In  Improving  the  Fed- 
eral Ssrrlee  and,  oif  course,  the  counterparts 
tn  tlM  State  and  Local  levels  they  are  In- 
terested In  also,  and  we  hope  tbat  the  Con- 
grssa  will  look  with  favor  on  this  proposal. 

Senator  IfosKia.  Thank  you,  sir.  It  has 
keen  an  bonor  and  also  a  pleasure  to  have 
yen  bere  this  morning  and  have  you  reml- 
■Isee  and  share  with  iu  the  judgments  you 
kave  fonnad  on  the  basis  of  all  these  years 
ef  poblle  aemee. 

Senator  HOmtota? 

Senator  Momtota.  I  Just  want  to  endorse 
What.tbe  Chairman  said  about  Mr.  Ramspeck. 
I  baTC  beard  about  him  for  many  years.  In 
fact,  Z  was  going  to  law  school  here  when  you 
were  riding  high  on  Civil  Service  Legislation, 
ICr.  Bamspeck.  and  you  certainly  mad*  a 
veyotsUun  for  yourself  and  you  have  brought 
a  lot  of  happiness  to  many  other  Federal 
ooitlesrees. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  you  for  yo\n: 
tssttxnony  and  forthrightnese  in  preseutlcg  it 
bere  today. 

ICr.  lUifSPScx.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Benator  Musxix.  Thank  you.  That  con- 
cl^idss  our  hearing  today,  and  the  record  will 
fee  ksfit  open  for  10  days.  ? 

CWhereupon  the  hearing  was  concluded  at 
11:96  o'clock  ajn.) 
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FMaqrlTABu  T«  Bid  Scrantoa  Farewell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

or  PBDNSTLVAIOA 
m  THK  HOT7SK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  19€6 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
October  17  Issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  contains  a  forthright  and  able 
presentation  of  the  political  posture  of 
OoTemor  Scranton.    Godfrey  Sperling, 
Jr.,  correspondent,  notes  the  excellent 
record  of  BUI  Scranton  as  Governor  and 
has  a  kind  word  for  this  capable,  dedi- 
cated, and  acoanplished  gentleman  with 
his  fine  pubUc  service  background: 
Oonaawoa  Bows  Oct,  PnfNSTXVAinA  To  Bib 
Sc«AJ*TON  FAnrwn-L 
(By  Godfrey  Sperling.  Jr.) 
BsBDsacw.  F*,— Gov.  William  W.  Scran- 
ton bas  always  had  a  buoyant,  boyish  quality, 


even  though  the  bitter  camp>algn  of  1964  left 
Its  mark. 

Almost  two  yesu^  later,  the  youthful  look 
to  still  there  as  be  prepares  to  step  down 
from  the  Pennsylvania  governorship. 

But  this  stiU-yo\ing  man  (In  the  political 
sense,  where  the  late  40's  are  associated  with 
■•youth")  Is  through  with  seeking  political 
office.  First,  travel  with  the  family,  Then, 
who  knows?  Perhaps  a  role  In  education  or 
business.  But  he  say  he  never  intends  to  run 
again — and  you  have  to  believe  him. 

STILl.    AN    ATTBAC-irVE    POSSIBn.rTT 

This  reporter  is  a  long-time  student  of 
what  lias  been  called  the  ■reluciant  mooil  ol 
Mr.  Scranton."'  Again  and  again  the  Gov- 
ernor said  to  me  that  he  was  not  interested 
in  becoming;  a  caaididate  for  the  presidency. 
I  believed  hitr  but  always  answered  that  the 
pollticai  piesaures  were  such  that  he  would 
be  drawn  into  the  1964  campaign — whether 
he  wanted  to  run  or  not. 

And  that's  the  way  it  v,\>ji  in  1564  But  by 
the  time  Mr.  Sorant-on  bowed  to  the  inevi- 
table, it  was  too  lat«  to  make  an  eSective 
bid  for  the  nomination. 

Today  there  is  little  likelihood  that  pres- 
sure* will  build  up  again  to  pull  Mr.  Scranton 
into  a  presidential  race. 

Out  of  office  soon,  he  will  have  no  fonim. 
He  is  no  longer  the  "fresh"  face  he  was  in 
"64.  Thus  his  reluctance  now  has  a  ring  of 
credibility  that  it  never  had  before. 

I  believe  him  this  time.  But  at  the  s.vms 
time — a.1  I  sit  acroes  his  big  desk  in  the 
capitol — I  have  to  admit  to  another  private 
assessment : 

That  here  is  an  attractive,  able  man.  the 
sort  that  the  Republicans  could  well  use  in 
1968.  As  much  as  any  other  Republican  in 
public  office  he  has  some  of  the  charm  that 
Is  associated  with  President  Kennedy — the 
kind  of  political  touch  that  reaches  out 
especially  to  the  younger  generation. 

HOW  CON.SEHVATIVES  DIFFrR 

This  is  the  sort  of  appeal  to  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  seem  to  be  most  vul- 
nerable in  1968.  It  shows  up  in  the  polls 
now  where  a  fellow  Democrat,  Sen.  Robert  F. 
KaNMEDT  of  New  York,  has  gained  an  em- 
barrassing edge  over  the  President. 

Mr.  Scranton  has  been  a  good  Governor. 
Perhaps  state  historians  will,  in  time,  rate 
him  as  one  of  their  ablest  performers. 

His  main  objective  was  to  bring  new  In- 
dustry and  new  Jobs  to  Pennsylvania.  He 
also  sought  to  revitalize  state  government 
and  his  own  party.  He  has  succeeded  in 
all  this. 

His  concept  of  conservatism  is  to  make 
state  government  work  by  solving  problems — 
and  thus  prevent  federal  government  from 
stepping  in.  He  stresses  fiscal  Integrity, 
watches  waste.  He  calls  this  modern  con- 
servatism, and  a  number  of  other  governors 
accept  this  doctrine. 

Mr.  Scranton  challenged  Barry  Ooldwater 
and  his  brand  of  conservatism,  and  the  bat- 
tle left  rifts  In  the  party.  But  the  Oovernor 
did  support  Senator  Ooldwater  In  the  cam- 
paign.    And  the  two  are  personal  friends. 

Timing  is  the  most  )mix)rt.ant  element  In 
politics,  it  Is  often  said.  Had  ^^r  Scranton 
been  elected  two  years  aso.  and  not  four 
years  ago.  I  think  I  would  have  been  here 
now  asking  him  whether  he  would  be  a 
presidential  candidate. 

He  would  have  been  reluctant,  as  always. 
But  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  believe  him. 

But  now — even  though  he  Is  still  young 
and  quite  experienced  In  government — I  do 
believe  him.  a, 


Man  of  die  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
outstanding  contributions  in  a  virtual 
lifetime  of  dedicated  public  service  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Thomas  H.  Kuchel]  have 
been  a  challenge  and  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  would  strive  to  benefit  his  fel- 
low man  and  to  sustain  ideals  of  human 
dignity. 

These  have  "rtOn  many  commendations, 
as  has  his  persevering  fight  against  ex- 
tremism in  every  form  and  from  any 
quarter,  and  as  did  his  remarkable  dis- 
play of  courage  when  despicable  purvey- 
ors of  untruths  sought  to  demolish  his 
reputation.  He  has  been  conspicuous, 
too,  as  a  leader  in  every  drive  during 
the  past  decade  and  a  half  to  assert  and 
assure  social  justice  for  all  segments  of 
our  society. 

For  these  accomplishments  and  char- 
acteristics, Senator  Kuchel  recently  was 
presented  the  Statesman  of  the  Year 
Award  by  Argo  Lodge  No.  413,  Bnal 
Brith. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  in 
the  Record  a  brief  notice  which  appeared 
In  the  monthly  publication  of  that  order 
announcing  this  event: 

Aano  To  Phescnt  Awabd  to  Senato«  Kuchel 

On  October  17th  in  the  Caucus  Room  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  Argo  Lodge  will 
have  the  sincere  pleasure  of  presenting  Sen- 
ator Thomas  H.  Kuchel  with  Its  ■Statesman 
of  the  Year"  Award. 

We  who  choee  Senator  Kuchel  to  receive 
this  award  feel  that  we  are  bestowing  it  on  a 
rare  individual.  Senator  Kuchel  has  served 
in  the  United  States  Senate  for  fourteen 
years,  having  been  reelected  in  1962  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  727,644  votes,  car- 
rying all  of  California's  58  counties.  Four 
times  he  has  been  chosen  Republican  Whip 
or  Assistant  Leader  and  Is  now  assigned  to 
two  of  the  Senate's  most  Important  commit- 
tees. He  has  been  particularly  active  in  leg- 
islative efforts  relating  to  natural  resources 
and  problems  of  rapid  Industrial  expansion 
and  population  growth. 

The  Senator  is  a  native  of  Anaheim,  Cali- 
fornia, and  received  his  undergraduate  and 
law  degrees  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  He  has  received  honorary  doc- 
torates from  U.S.C,  the  University  of  the  Pa- 
cific, Tufts  College  and  was  bestowed  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
by  the  University  of  Judaism  in  Los  Angeles. 

At  the  age  of  30,  the  Senator  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  California  Republican  State 
Central  Committee,  the  youngest  man  ever 
to'  hold  that  position.  After  being  released 
from  the  Navy  In  1945,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  State  Controller  by  Governor 
Earl  Warren.  He  stayed  In  that  poeition 
until  be  won  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in   1953. 

In  the  Ethics  of  the  Fathers  it  is  said  that 
"The  world  stands  on  three  foundations:  on 
study,  on  service,  and  on  benevolence."  Sen- 
ator Kuchel '8  life,  too,  has  stood  on  these 
three  fotindatlons.  For  the  good  that  he 
does  and  for  the  great  man  that  he  Is,  Argo 
Lodge  extends  to  blm  the  worthy  commen- 
dation of  all  good  men. 


American  Highway  Development  Bringi 
Progress — Senator  Randolph  Gnett 
Editorialist  for  National  Limestone  In* 
stitute  Magazine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP   WEST    VIRGI^nA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  as 
this  session  of  the  89th  Congress  ends, 
it  Is  .my  thought  that  my  colleagues 
might  find  helpful  a  geneml  review  of 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  our 
Government— not  only  in  this  Con- 
gress, but  in  other  Congresses — in  re- 
lationship to  our  American  highway  sys- 
tem. I  had  been  asked  to  provide  an 
article  in  this  vein  for  the  National 
Limestone  Institute  magazine  Lime- 
stone, and  I  now  include  this  guest  edi- 
torial for  the  benefit  of  Members  who 
may  wish  to  have  a  sketch  of  our  past, 
our  progress,  and  our  future  plans  for 
Nation's  highway  system.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
GtTEST     EnrroRHL     bt     Senator     Jennings 

Randolph,   Chairman,   Senate  Committee 

ON  Public  Works 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  us  to  view 
the  long-term  development  of  the  American 
highway  system,  and  the  place  of  highways 
in  the  overall  transportation  system  of  the 
future.  With  two-thirds  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury behind  us  and  50  years  of  experience 
In  Federal  aid  to  the  construction  of  high- 
ways, we  are  now  at  a  place  which  offers  us 
a  historic  prospective  on  the  contribution 
of  highways  to  American  civilization. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  idea  of  com- 
munity responsibility  for  the  construction  of 
roads  Is  as  old  as  American  civilization  Itself. 
The  first  instance  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility for  road  construction  In  North  America 
was  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
passed  in  1632  at  Jamestown,  which  stated  in 
pa.n.: 

"Highwayes  shall  be  layd  out  In  such  con- 
venient places  as  are  requisite  accordlnge  as 
the  Governor  and  Counsell  or  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  monthlie  corts  shall  appoynt, 
or  accordinge  as  the  parishioners  of  every 
parish  shall  agree." 

There  have  perhaps  been  only  two  other 
occasions  in  history— during  the  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  in  the  Incan  civiliza- 
tion—when highways  received  as  much  of  the 
concentrated  talents  and  energies  of  society. 
But  In  both  Instances,  historians  inform  us. 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  ancient  highway 
systems  was  to  facilitate  military  transport 
and  maintain  Imperial  domain. 

In  contrast,  the  purpose  of  roads  and  high- 
ways In  America  has  been  to  serve  all  the 
values  of  civU  life.  This  conception  was  ex- 
pressed In  the  19th  century  by  the  American 
phUosopher  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  when  he 
wrote. 
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"When  the  Indian  trail  gets  widened, 
graded,  and  bridged  to  a  good  road— there  Is 
a  benefactor,  there  is  a  miS£ion,u-y.  a  pacifica- 
tor, a  wealth-bringer,  a  m.aker  of  markets,  a 
vent  fcff  industry". 

There  is,  indeed.  little  question  but  that 
automotive  transportation  and  our  highway 
system  of  the  20th  century  have  been  a  major 
factor,  if  not  the  most  important  single  force, 
in  bringing  the  United  States  to  its  present 
position  of  unp.iralleled  economic  strength. 

Having  reached  such  a  position  of  eco- 
nomic development,  it  Is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  we  would  now  seek  to  apparise 
our  highway  system  in  terms  of  other  values 
as  well — such  as  safety  factors,  aesthetic  con- 
siderations, the  effect  of  highways  on  the 
amenities  of  urban  life,  and  their  place  in  the 
total  matrix  of  the  American  community. 

These  are  the  areas  which  will  draw  oiu- 
attention  in  the  future,  as  has  already  been 
indicated  by  recent  Congressional  actions. 
In  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962.  the 
Congress  required  a  continuous  and  compre- 
hensive planning  process  be  Initiated  In  all 
metropolitan  areas  by  January  30,  1965,  as 
a  condition  for  receiving  Federal  aid  funds 
for  urban  highways. 

Also  in  1962,  the  Congress  authorized  Fed- 
eral funds  for  assistance  to  persons  and  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  highways. 

In  1965,  we  enacted  the  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation  Act. 

This  year  we  enacted  the  Highway  Safety 
Act. 

And  also,  this  year.  In  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966,  we  requested  a  study 
of  the  problems  of  relocating  dlsplacees,  and 
directed  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  exer- 
cise all  efforts  to  avoid  damage  to  parklands 
and  sites  of  historic  value. 

A  further  indication  of  the  broadening 
conception  of  the  function  of  the  modern 
highway  is  evidenced  In  the  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
idea  of  acquiring  entire  city  blocks  for  urban 
rights-of-way.  Thus,  instead  of  slicing 
through  a  neighborhood,  disrupting  com- 
munity life,  taking  pieces  of  laud  and  pay- 
ing severance  damages,  it  is  suggested  that 
urban  freeways  become  an  integral  part  of 
urban  redevelopment,  rebuilding  our  cities 
block  by  block  along  the  path  of  our  urban 
freeways. 

In  demonstration  of  its  continuing  com- 
mitment to  the  highway  program,  the  Con- 
gress this  year  increased  authorizations  for 
the  interstate  system  to  $3.4  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  $3.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
These  levels  of  authorization  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  interstate  system  by 
the  original  target  date  of  1972,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Congress  next  year  will  re- 
solve the  financing  problem  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  so  that  1973  will  be  a  realistic 
target  date. 


Inauguration  Address  of  Dr.  William  T, 
Higdon,  President  of  Graceland  College 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.     BANDSTRA.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 


fellow  Members  to  an  excellent  address 
delivered  on  October  15,  1966,  by  Dr. 
WilUajn  T.  Higdon.  president  of  Grace- 
land  College  at  Lamoni,  Iowa. 

The  new  president  of  Graceland  Col- 
lege is  an  energetic  young  man  who 
epitomizes  a  new  spirit  in  southern  Iowa. 
Under  his  leadership  I  am  confident  that 
Graceland  College  will  not  only  continue 
to  expand  its  physical  plant  and  enroll- 
ment, but  tlie  search  for  truth  will  also 
deepen  and  accelerate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Graceland  College  is  a 
credit  to  southern  Iowa,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation,  and  we  are  all  justifiably 
proud  and  fortunate  to  have  a  young, 
dedicated  scholar  like  Bill  Higdon  at  the 
helm. 

What  President  Higdon  had  to  say  in 
his  inaugural  address  recently  should  be 
of  value  to  all  who  recognize  the  role 
being  played  in  our  educational  syst<>m 
by  the  church-related  college.  So  that 
othei-s  might  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
President  Higdon's  thoughts  on  "this  im- 
portant matter,  I  am  today  inserting  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  address 
follows : 

The   CnrRCH -Related   College:    BirrwEiN 
Two  Worlds 
(By  William  T.  Higdon) 
On   assuming  the  presidency  of  an  insti- 
tution which  is  cherished  by  many  people.  I 
should  declare  the  basic  motivations  for  ac- 
cepting such  responsibiliteis.     Some  of  these 
are  personal.     They  are  my  long  line  of  fore- 
bears  going   back   to   the   early  davs  of  the 
church,  my  rearing  in  the  home  of"  a  Grace- 
land  faculty  family  which  later  accepted  full 
lime  ministry  for  the  church,  my  own  Joyous 
student   days   on   tli^  Hill,   my   marriage   to 
another  Gracelander  with  an  equal  Restora- 
tion heritage  and  commitments  to  the  spirit 
of  the  church  and  the  life  of  the  mind,  my 
career  as  scientist  and  my  Involvement  as  a 
district    president    for    the    church.     These 
made   the  acceptance  of  a  position  on   the 
faculty  a  natural  move.     From  the  commit- 
ment as  a  faculty  member  to  the  acceptance 
of   the  Presidency  seems  but  a  short  step. 
Personal  reasons  aside.  I  hold  a  strong  con- 
viction about  the  role  of  the  church -related 
college  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  society. 
This  conviction  derives  from  conceptions 
of  the  central  purposes  of  Graceland  College 
as  the  college  related  by  origin,  function,  and 
support  to  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ    of    Latter    Day    Saints.     An    under- 
standing of  these  purposes  may  shed  some 
light   on   the   relevance  of   Graceland   to  its 
sponsoring  church.     This  examination   may 
even     contribute    something    to    a    general 
understanding  of  the  relationship  of  church- 
related  colleges  to  their  sponsoring  churches 
and   to  society   as   a   whole.     Such   scrutiny 
may  disclose  two  vital   institutions  growing 
in  the  common  soil  of  faith  and  sacred  pur- 
pose requiring  only  further  cultivation.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  find  that  previously 
vital  linkages  have  become  constrictive  dead 
forms  which  Inhibit,  stifle,  and  subvert  the 
growth   of   both.     If   this   latter   were   true, 
forthright  leadership  would  demand  severe 
prunning  of  such  dead  forms.     However,  the 
real  case  is  much  more  complex  than  either 
of  these  simple  conclusions. 

Graceland  and  all  other  church-related 
colleges  stand  at  the  Interface  between  two 
worlds.     There  is  on  the  one  hand  the  sacred 
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world  of  the  church,  where  the  institution 
had  lt«  origin  and  derives  much  of  tte  sup- 
port. On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  the  sec- 
ular world  of  society  at  large — and  the  col- 
lege and  university  sector  of  this  society  In 
particular — which  claims  the  church  college 
by  virtue  of  kinship  In  form,  function,  and 
purpose.  In  a  very  real  sense  we  are  saying 
that  by  standing  at  the  Interface  the  church- 
related  college  Is  serving  two  masters — the 
sacred  and  the  secular.  In  order  to  achieve 
Its  twofold  purpose  with  a  sense  of  unity 
and  Identity,  the  church  college — Grace- 
land  for  us  gathered  here — must  strive  for 
a  single  goal  which  serves  each  world.  To  do 
other  than  this  is  to  condemn  the  church 
college  to  endless  conflict  and  tension  which 
wlU  ultimately  destroy  its  personality,  tken 
lt«  usefulness,  then  its  existence.  ' 

I  would  find  It  very  satisfying  on  this  day 
of  formal  assumption  of  a  leadership  role  to 
proclaim  a  new  and  electrifying  principle 
which  unifies  the  church-related  college  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  two  worlds.  Unfor- 
tunately, such  Intellectual  elixirs  are  denied 
us  by  the  very  nature  of  man  and  civilization. 
Instead.  I  must  point  out  the  common 
ground  on  which  both  the  sacred  and  secular 
worlds  rest  In  their  highest  expressions.  The 
basic  dedication  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  held 
by  the  sacred  and  secular  alike  must  furnish 
the  rootage  for  the  church  college.  The  be- 
lief In  the  fundamental  position  of  truth  in 
the  human  and  divine  order  of  things,  the 
obligation  to  seek  truth  wherever  and  how- 
ever It  may  be  found,  and  the  responsibility 
to  proclaim  Its  varying  perception  of  the 
truth  must  be  the  unifying  principle  for  the 
Church  college.  The  truth  referred  to  here 
includes,  but  Is  more  than,  empirically  testa- 
ble fact.  It  Includes  those  understandings 
that  come  from  meanings  given  to  the  data 
and  arising  from  the  data  which  result  in 
the  Integrative  truth  being  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  facts. 

In  Its  pursuit  of  truth  the  church  college — 
Graceland — must  have  all  paths  open  to  It. 
It  affirms  that  all  avenues  of  discovery  avail- 
able to  secular  society — conceptual,  empiri- 
cal, aesthetic — are  open  to  the  church  college 
It  adds  a  fourth  now  little  used  by  others — 
revelation — as  a  means  of  discovering  truth. 
By  revelation  I  mean  the  sum  of  all  those 
avenues  of  disclosure  of  God  to  man  which 
Include  scripture,  the  witness  of  the  church 
working  In  history,  and  the  lives  and  teetl- 
monlee  of  godly  men. 

While  adopting  means  of  discovery  of 
truth,  the  church  college  must  also  give  con- 
cern to  Its  processes  of  refining  truth.  The 
secular  university  has  used  the  fires  of  free 
criticism  and  controversy  as  the  means  of  re- 
fining the  ore  of  discovery  into  the  metal  of 
truth.  This  process  had  Its  origin  in  the 
Btudent-run  universities  of  medieval  Prance 
and  Italy.  With  the  inevitable  accompany- 
ing pain  and  loss,  criticism  and  controversy 
have  heated  the  crucibles  in  which  the  metal 
of  truth  is  purified.  In  the  church  college 
such  a  process  must  be  employed  not  only 
for  conceptually,  empirically,  and  aestheti- 
cally discovered  truth  but  also  for  revealed 
truth.  The  truth  discovered  by  revelation 
mu*t  also  be  subjected  to  the  refining  process 
of  crltldsm  and  controversy.  This  must  be 
so  because  of  the  human  element  in  every 
'  revelatory  experience.  Man's  capacity  for 
self  deception  Is  very  great.  Consequently. 
each  deeply  emotional  experience  must  be 
carefully  examined  for  the  authenticity  of 
what  may  be  a  disclosure  of  God  to  man  be- 
fore stich  an  experience  can  be  accepted  as 
revelation. 

A  principle  as  broad  as  "the  search  for 
truth"  must  have  further  explication  in  the 
context  of  the  two  worlds  of  the  church  col- 
lege In  order  to  bring  reality  to  generality. 
With  regard  to  Its  role  in  the  sacred  world 
Uiere  are  three  functions  devolving  from  the 
phnclple.  The  first  of  these  Is  the  t^k  the 
college  •bares  with  the  church  in  the  dis- 


covery and  refinement  of  the  truth.  The 
church  and  the  college  are  separate  in  iden- 
tity and  methods;  they  are  linked  by  com- 
mon purpose  and  concerns  which  provide  the 
complementary  stren^jths  of  a  team  in  their 
common  endeavor.  The  colleges  share  is 
predominantly,  though  not  exclu^iively,  the 
role  of  the  crucible  m  the  refinement  of 
truth,  The  college  fulfills  ita  reipoiisibiU- 
tles  to  tlie  church  in  part  by  KUggtsimji  how 
the  sacred  world  of  the  church  may  be  modi- 
fied so  that  it  can  have  an  Impact  on  tlie 
civilization  each  new  generation  creates  for 
Itself. 

The  second  function  of  the  church  college 
is  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
church  A  case  may  be  made  that  the  oest 
higher  education  for  a  young  Christi.'ui  is  in 
the  secular  university  since  this  cc^ntext  best 
approximates  the  Christian's  mature  life  in 
the  secular  world.  For  some  youns;  Chris- 
tians this  is  probably  the  best  educational 
scene.  To  suggest  education  in  tlie  secular 
university  as  best  for  all  emerging  adults 
Ignores  the  particular  responsibility  the 
church  cullege  bears  in  education  for  the 
sacred  nature  of  truth,  values,  ideas,  and 
life.  The  concern  with  sacredness  while 
found  in  the  secular  institution  is  there  by 
tradition  and  not   by  design. 

The  educational  Uisk  of  the  church  college 
is  not  to  teach  the  sacred  and  the  secular 
but  to  make  the  secular  sacred  by  imparting 
meaning  to  the  facts  and  ideas  of  the  world 
around  us.  Viewed  in  this  way  the  Restora- 
tion perceives  the  Christian  go.spel  not  as  a 
doctrine  but  a  destiny  that  any  student  may 
adopt  or  reject  as  an  exercise  of  his  own 
choice. 

One  difficulty  with  the  church  college  ful- 
filling this  high  responsibility  lor  education 
is  its  traditional  lack  of  rer^Turce  The  broad 
promise  of  our  stated  objectives  and  their 
narrow  fulfillment  because  of  limitations  of 
resources  have  immunized  our  colleagues  in 
higher  educatiun  against  taking  the  church 
college  seriously.  This  condition,  however, 
does  not  sugge.-t  settling  for  mundane  ob- 
jectives but  cultivating  more  adequate  re- 
sources to  ful."ill  our  particular  calling. 

A  third  function  that  the  church  ccUege 
can  perform  is  in  direct  service  to  the 
church  in  its  social  aspects.  Inasmuch  as 
the  church  perceives  itself  to  be  an  actor  in 
the  secular,  historiciil  world,  the  college  can 
provide  a  resource  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting these  actions. 

The  church-related  college  hivs  a  vital 
function  with  its  kindred  institutions  In  the 
secular  world.  In  at  least  two  of  these  func- 
tions the  church  college  has  special,  al- 
though not  exclusive,  claim  One  of  these 
special  functions  Is  that  of  conscience. 
This  function  can  be  applied  to  public  pol- 
icy. There  is  always  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  in  charge  of  public  policy  to 
do  the  expedient  thing  rather  than  that 
which  is  moral.  It  may  be  expedient  to  fight 
a  war  or  to  withdraw  from  one.  It  may  be 
expedient  to  coerce  gijodne.-s  It  may  be 
expedient  to  manage  resources  and  money 
It  Is  the  function  of  the  church-related  col- 
lege to  develop  a  commentary  on  such  ex- 
pediencies which  reflects  mature  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  principles  and 
the  exercise  of  a  finely  honed  conscience. 
TTie  church-related  college  would  fulfill  a 
special  function  if  it  reminds  gargantuan 
sister  ln.stitutions  of  ptibllc  higher  educa- 
tion that  the  purposes  of  all  such  institu- 
tions have  to  do  with  human  development 
and  fultiUment  and  that  vast  bureaucracies 
which  treat  student,  faculty  and  administra- 
tors alike  as  cogs  m  a  machine  subvert  their 
very  purposes 

A  second  vital  function  for  the  church- 
related  college  Is  to  question  the  develop- 
ing traditions  of  western,  secular  society. 
There  are  some  evidences  that  the  western 
preoccupation  with  mechanisms,  cause  and 
effect,  facts,  coherence    and  consistency  has 


nm  Its  course.  In  the  beautiful.  cryst.alllne, 
dead  modem  world  of  mechanical  fact,  there 
are  those  who  stand  with  arms  akimbo  and 
say,  "Lefs  kick  It  to  pieces."  The  general 
spirit  of  rebellion  In  the  futuristic  age  of 
space  and  the  computer  characterized  by  the 
phrase,  '■burn,  baby,  burn",  suggests  some- 
thing fundamentally  amiss  in  a  world  in- 
undated by  fact  and  Idea.  The  church  col- 
lege can  remind  such  a  world  that  the  miss- 
ing element  which  gives  life  to  facts  and 
ideas  is  meaning.  The  beatnik  is  a  problem 
element  in  society  not  because  of  beard  and 
dirt  but  because  he  symbolizes  the  deep  un- 
certainties many  feel  that  life  may  be  devoid 
of  meaning  A  dominant  role  for  the  church 
college  is  to  le.id  In  the  quest  for  meaning  in 
secular  life. 

In  an  era  of  extreme  specialization  in  the 
great  secular  university,  we  suspect  that 
higher  education  Is  becoming  like  a  ware- 
house of  facts  and  ideas.  Each  Is  carefully 
inspected,  numbered,  and  stored  There  is 
a  growing  uneasiness,  however,  that  the  blue- 
prints for  assembling  useful  machines  from 
these  spare  parts  have  been  mislaid. 

So  far  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  uni- 
fying principle  allowing  the  church-related 
college  to  stand  at  the  interface  betvteen  the 
sacred  and  secular  worlds  is  the  search  for 
truth  that  serves  both  worlds.  It  is  very 
pertinent  to  ask  what  is  required  of  us  If 
we  are  to  fulfill  these  functions. 

The  first  requirement  is  for  us  to  have  the 
courage  to  be  ourselves.  Church-related  i  - 
stitutlons  have  been  criticized  for  over-em - 
phaslzlng  religion,  for  neglecting  religion,  for 
being  too  paternalistic  with  students,  and 
for  destroying  their  faith.  Church  colleges 
are  charged  with  being  weak  academically, 
imderflnanced  to  do  a  good  Job  and  casti- 
gated for  wanting  to  share  In  governmenuil 
funds.  For  any  combination  of  these  rea- 
sons many  observers  of  higher  education  pre- 
dict a  withering  of  the  church  college  and 
Its  eventual  disappearance  in  the  same  way 
that  the  private  academy  is  now  a  rarity  in 
the  world  of  the  public  high  school. 

In  being  ourselves,  we  as  a  church  college 
must  define  excellence  for  ourselves.  Ex- 
cellence defined  only  In  terms  of  academic 
achievement  measured  by  some  objective  test 
scores  seems  narrow  In  the  face  of  the  broad- 
er functions  the  college  sees  for  Itself.  While 
the  accumulation  of  fact  and  Idea  Is  ob- 
viously necessary  for  deriving  meaning  from 
them,  some  priorities  can  be  attached  to  fac- 
tual accumulation  by  the  meanings  ascribed 
to  data.  It  la  In  the  discrimination  between 
the  relevant  and  Irrelevant  that  one  finds 
meaning  and  economy  In  education. 

To  give  substance  to  the  courage  for  a 
church  college  to  be  Itself,  those  who  Join 
in  ascribing  to  Its  alms  must  be  prepared  to 
commit  themselves  to  Its  cause.  Students 
whose  personal  alms  find  echo  in  the  objec- 
tives of  the  church  college  must  be  prepared 
to  cast  their  educational  fortunes  with  it. 
Excellence  for  them  must  be  seen  In  trans- 
formations of  their  lives  lived  In  the  church 
college  environment  rather  than  In  the  siren 
call  of  prestige.  Scholars  whose  Interests 
coincide  with  those  of  the  church-related 
college  must  be  prepared  to  Join  the  faculty 
of  these  colleges.  Not  only  Is  their  "word 
made  fiesh"  by  this  commitment,  but  by 
this  act  they  put  themselves  In  the  arena 
of  their  first  loyalties.  Although,  this  act 
costs  prestige,  hard  work,  and  In  many  In- 
stances better  salaries.  It  carries  with  It  the 
opportunities  for  self  fulfillment. 

For  those  who  may  be  neither  fuUtime 
students  nor  scholars  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, see  this  vision  of  the  church  college 
there  Is  participation  by  the  freely  given 
commitment  of  their  financial  resources  for 
the  work  of  the  college.  Whether  this  Is  done 
Individually  or  collectively  through  the 
church  Institution  or  church  groups  those 
who  share  the  objectives  of  the  church- 
related    college   must   do   more    than    cheer 
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from  the  sidelines.  In  such  commitments 
those  who  give  can  gain  a  sense  of  worth 
and  meaning  for  themselves  as  they  are  allied 
to  a  significant  undertaking. 

Many  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  observ- 
ers of  higher  education  suggest  that  the 
church-related  college  is  an  anachronism  held 
over  from  the  19th  century.  Comparing  it 
with  the  large  well  supported  public  institu- 
tions and  a  few  wealthy  private  Institutions, 
these  ohecrvers  declare  that  neither  com- 
petent faculty  members  nor  serious  students 
can  afford  to  waste  their  time  in  the  back 
water  of  the  church-related  college.  These 
pessimistic  predictions  can  be  negated  only 
if  we  In  the  church-related  college  husband 
and  expend  our  resources  skillfully.  The 
future  depends  on  the  commitments  of  sup- 
port by  students,  scholars,  and  patrons. 
These  in  turn  depend  on  how  clearly  we  per- 
ceive ovir  functions  in  the  two  worlds  of  the 
church-related  college — the  sacred  and  the 
secular— and  how  well  we  can  fulfill  these 
functions. 

These  tasks  will  not  be  easy.  The  college 
shares  with  the  church  disadvantages  Inher- 
ent to  both  of  them  In  an  evolving  secular  so- 
ciety. Whatever  the  future  holds  for  the 
church  college,  for  Graceland,  the  unifying 
principle — the  search  for  truth,  Its  refine- 
ment, and  proclamation — will  represent  an 
enobling  personal  fulfillment  for  each  of  us 
engaged  in  It^  ti&ks. 


Washington's  Advice  to  His  Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "George  Washington."  one  of  a 
series  entitled  "Builders  of  a  Nation." 
written  by  Ed  Mason,  and  published  in 
the  Columbus.  Ohio.  Dispatch  magazine 
of  September  18,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Builders  op  a  Nation  (No.  6  of  a  Series)  : 
George  Washington 

(By  Ed  Mason) 

George  Washington  was  born  February  11, 
1732.  His  20th  and  subsequent  birthdays 
were  celebrated  on  February  22.  because  of 
the  change  from  the  Julian  to  the  Gregorian 
calendar. 

Washington  actually  preferred  the  placid, 
comfortable  life  of  a  Virginia  planter;  how- 
ever, a  strong  concept  of  public  duty  took 
precedence.  In  his  lifetime,  he  fought  In- 
dians, the  French  and  the  British.  He  In- 
stituted the  "Purple  Heart"  for  men 
wounded  In  a  victorious  war  for  independ- 
ence. The  only  president  to  be  unani- 
mously elected,  he  reluctantly  agreed  to  a 
second  term  before  retiring  to  Mount  Ver- 
non's tranquility.  But  death  cut  it  short, 
and  an  era  ended. 

Williamsburg  threw  welcoming  arms 
around  young  Colonel  Washington  In  1755. 
Astride  Bishop,  the  favorite  horse  of  the  late 
General  Braddock,  he  led  survivors  home 
from  Braddock's  wilderness  campaign. 

Mrs.  Martha  Custls,  among  the  crowd,  saw 
him  from  a  distance.  She  marvelled  that 
the  popular  Colonel  appeared  to  have  the 
walk  and  carriage  of  an  Indian.  Two  years 
later  they  met,  not  knowing  tha^  in  a  few 


months  Martha  would  become  a  widow.  At 
their  third  meeting,  Washington  proposed 
marriage;  Martha  accepted;  and  he  left  for 
six  more  months  of  war  before  "retiring." 
They  were  married  at  the  White  House,  the 
York  River  home  of  the  Oustis  family.  Two 
fortunes  were  united  and  settled  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

The  quotation,  "First  in  War,  First  in 
Peace.  First  In  the  Hearts  of  his  Oiuntry- 
men."  often  credited  to  John  Marshall,  orig- 
inated with  Richard  Henry  (Light  Horse 
Harry)  Lee.  It  was  a  soldiers  description  of 
a  beloved  leader  whose  strength  built  a  na- 
tion. 

"Prodigious  Strength" — spiritually,  moral- 
ly, mentally,  Insplrationally  and  physically- 
best  describes  Washington.  His  deep  charac- 
ter left  an  Indelible  imprint  on  people  thirsty 
for  inspiration  and  leadership.  He  gave  them 
a  lasting  image  of  his  Integrity,  for  they  saw 
him  at  prayer  during  the  dark  days  at  Valley 
Forge,  denouncing  profanity  among  the 
troops  and  leading  an  idealistic,  hungry  and 
sometimes  nearly-naked  militia  through 
four-foot  snows.  Washington  outfoxed  Brit- 
ish generals  with  planted,  false  but  believ- 
able. Information.  He  set  up  and  personally 
coordinated  the  first  American  intelligence 
network. 

Size  13  shoes  supported  the  six  feet,  three 
and  one-half  Inch  frame  of  the  broad- 
shouldered,  granite-faced,  awesome  leader 
who  towered  over  his  contemporaries.  What 
was  he  like?  "Tough  and  cold,"  said  some, 
when  he  court-martialed  a  general  for  not 
carrying  out  orders.  "Terrifying"  when  he 
chewed  out  the  Constitutional  Convention 
for  Inattention  to  security  precautions. 
"Humble"  In  victory.  'Warm,  tender,  loving," 
Martha  would  say.  pointing  to  affectionate 
relationships  with  his  two  adopted  grand- 
children. They  were  showered  with  love;  re- 
ceived advice  on  dating  and  other  topics, 
even  from  war  camps,  in  masterful  letters 
signed,  "Your  Papa." 

Washington's  "Farewell  Address"  was  not 
an  address.  It  was  a  letter  to  Congress, 
marked  for  "Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens." 
Its  purpose  was  to  avoid  any  third  term  con- 
sideration, and  offer  advice  on  the  future  of 
our  nation.  Some  of  his  statements  taken 
from  context  of  the  "Address"  give  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions:  Take  pride  In  the  title 
"American"  .  .  .  avoid  debt  .  .  .  resist  specious 
constitutional  changes  which  may  "under- 
mine what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown" 
.  .  .  comply  with  law  ...  be  cautious  against 
"ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens" 
who  will  betray  our  country  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  ...  or,  cunning,  ambitious, 
unprincipled,  artful  minorities  who  subvert 
the  power  of  people  and  put  their  will  above 
the  nation  .  .  .  internal  and  external  enemies 
who  covertly  strike  against  our  unity  as 
one  people,  and  alienate  portions  of  our 
citizens. 

The  Washington  era  closed  December  14, 
1799,  Yet.  there  will  always  be  an  audience 
for  hla  messages — "Duty  takes  precedence 
over  Inclination."  .  .  .  "Religion  and  morality 
lead  to  political  prosperity." 


The  Coin  Speculators'  Bubble  Has  Burst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  FASCEliL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prime 
contributor  to  the  country's  recent  coin 
shortage  was  the  speculator.  Many 
took  t)ags  and  t)arrels  of  coins  out  of  cir- 


culation and  hoarded  them  in  the  expec- 
tations of  great  profit.  These  specula- 
tors were  not  coin  hobbyists,  interested 
in  the  rare,  the  unusual  or  In  acquiring 
sets  of  coins,  but  were  quick-buck  artists 
who  hoped  to  profit  from  the  plight  of 
businessmen  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
quantities  of  coins  to  conduct  their  com- 
mercial affairs. 

in  the  work  that  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  did  to  assure  the 
counti-y  of  adequate  supplies  of  coins  we 
warned  that  the  bubble  of  speculation 
in  coins  would  burst,  with  great  loss  to 
many.  • 

In  the  coin  shortage  report,  f>art  2 — 
House  Report  195,  89th  Congress,  1st 
session — which  was  issued  on  March  22, 
1965,  we  stated  that  the  true  coin  col- 
lector did  not  materially  contribute  to 
the  coin  shortage,  but  those  who  bought 
up  new  coins  by  the  bag  and  barrel  were 
a  problem.    As  we  said : 

The  speculators'  goals  are  not  the  educa- 
tion and  pleasure  derived  from  the  pursuit 
of  a  hobby  but  solely  expectations  of  finan- 
cial gain.  This  gives  rise  to  speculation, 
creates  hoarding.  Increases  prices  inordi- 
nately, and  Intensifies  the  shortage.  Col- 
laterally, it  also  adversely  affects  the  true 
collectors,  who  are  finding  It  difficult  to  add 
to  their  collections  except  at  highly  inflated 
prices. 

While  there  Is  no  way  of  accurately  count- 
ing the  coin  holdings  of  hoarders,  a  clear 
realization  that  the  holdings  are  large  may 
be  gained  from  a  perusal  of  the  advertise- 
ments in  coin  publications.  Often  these 
contain  offers  of  coins,  at  fancy  prices,  by 
the  roll,  the  bag,  and  even  the  ton.  Treasury 
officials  In  reviewing  one  such  publication 
found  advertisements  by  53  dealers  ano  69 
individuals  which  offered  1964  c<rfns  for  sale 
or  trade  by  the  roll  or  the  bag.  Such  traf- 
ficking in.  or  holding  of,  coins  Is  not  Illegal; 
however,  there  Is  at  present  no  reliable  means 
of  estimating  the  quantities  of  coins  so  held 
out  of  circulation. 

Some  further  conception  of  the  sizes  of 
hoards  is  reflected  in  an  article  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  January  14.  1965,  which 
reports  that  a  bank  has  loaned  speculators 
$1.1  million,  secured  by  34  tons  of  silver 
coins,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  make 
more  such  loans. 

A  belief  popular  with  many  coin  hoarders 
Is  that  they  cannot  lose  on  their  investment 
in  coins;  that  even  If  they  do  not  make  a 
profit,  they  cannot  lose.  The  fact  Is.  as  tes- 
tified to  by  the  Treasury  witness,  they  are 
losing  the  interest  or  profit  which  could  be 
made  by  putting  their  money  somewhere 
else.  Thus  they  could  earn  4  or  4'/5  percent 
by  putting  their  money  in  banks  or  savings 
and  iDan  accounts,  their  losses  would  be 
protected  at  least  to  the  extent  of  $10,000 
ct  each  deposit,  and  they  would  be  relieved 
of  the  burdens  of  safeguarding  and  storing 
bulky  quantities  of  heavy  coin. 

Since  about  1962  what  had  formerly  been 
the  quiet  hobby  of  coin  collecting  developed 
for  many  persons  into  a  wild  speculation, 
with  bid-asked  mau-kets  and  sales  conducted 
through  teletype  services  throughout  the 
Untted  States.  A  small  dealer  In  a  remote 
pari. of  the  United  States  can  offer  coins  Just 
as  cail-^ls  counterpart  In  metropolitan  areas, 
quite  a  c»ntrast  to  the  time  when  trades  took 
place  at  meetings  of  local  coin  clubs.  The 
speculatiop  grew  to  such  extent  that  rolls 
and  bags  dsf  coins  minted  In  1964  were  hoard- 
ed, and  advertised  for  sale  at  premiums  the 
Treasury  witness  characterized  as  "fantas- 
tic." Speculators  are  Interested  In  promoting 
the  Idea  that  there  Is  a  coin  shMtage,  that 
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current  coins  have  high  value  and  are  going 
to  get  more  valuable  and.  therefore,  are  good 
Inveatments   for   Individuals. 

Speculation  la  often  completely  unrelated 
to  realities.  For  example,  dealers  have  of- 
fered, at  from  $2  to  $3  each  the  45  million 
silver  dollars  which  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized, but  which  have  not  been  minted. 

As  more  and  more  people  enter  the  market. 
prices  rise.  The  bubble  of  speculation,  how- 
ever, can  burst  and  purchasers  of  coin  can 
suffer  large  losses.  i 

As  we  said : 

The  speculation  In  coins,  at  its  height 
was.  reminiscent  of  the  17th  century  tuUpo- 
manla  when  Dutchmen  wildly  speculated  In 
the  acquisition  of  tulips.  As  they  bid  against 
each  other  prices  soared  and  speculators  all 
over  Europe  became  involved.  About  1636 
the  rage  peaked,  and  single  bulbs  sold  for 
(todays  equivalent)  $5,000.  Soon  brokers 
began  selling  futures  In  tulips,  and  Investors 
eagerly  bought.  It  couldn't  last,  of  course. 
and  when  the  market  finally  broke,  disaster 
was  widespread. 

As  Is  Indicated  in  an  article  by  James 

P.  Kelly  published  in  the  Coin  World  for 

Wednesday,  October   19,   1966,  it  is  no 

secret  that  the  coin  speculators', bubble 

has  burst.    Mr.  Kelly  aptly  summarizes 

the  reasons,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  of 

Interest  to  every  Member  of  the  House: 

Trends  or  Today  s  US.  Com  V.^L^Es.• 

Suggests  Reasons  foe  Dole«ums 

(Qy  James  P.  Kelly » 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  revealing  any 
■ecretfl  or  violating  any  confidences  in  ad- 
mitting that  today's  coin  market  is  In  the 
doldrums.  There  has  been  a  complete  re- 
TMwl  of  form  In  the  past  18  months,  going 
from  a  seller's  market  to  a  buyers  market. 
While  the  speculative  and  Investment  phase 
of  the  hobby  has  suffered  most  severely,  the 
"blue  chip"  collectors'  Heme  have,  to" some 
estent,  and  with  certain  exceptions,  followed 
the  trend  of  the  market. 

The  sixty-four-dollar  question  now  is,  what 
has  caused  this  condition  and  what  can  be 
done  about  It?  Many  reasons  have  been 
propounded  by  the  so-called  experts  and 
Interested  parUes.  But  in  mv  opinion,  and 
for  what  It  may  be  worth,  here  are  several 
which  seem  to  be  the  most  logical  and 
nallatlc. 

One,  Coin  prices  became  too  inflated  due 
to  excessive  and  unrealistic  promotion,  all  of 
vhlch  was  successful  due  to  the  human  de- 
sire for  large  and  quick  profit  the  easy  way. 
And  neither  the  dealer  nor  Uie  Investor  is 
without  blame  In  this  respect. 

Two,  The  ctdn  shortage  which  brought 
the  threat  of  Federal  Uws  against  collecting 
and  the  unfavorable  national  publicity  which 
accompanied  this  action. 

Three,  Lack  of  confidence  brought  about 
by  the  increase  of  counterfeits  and  altered 
dates  and  Mint  marks  on  many  of  the  scarce 
coins. 

Four,  Apprehension,  due  to  the  many  rob- 
i>erle*.  for  personal  safety,  as  well  as  the 
security  of  one's  collection,  due  to  the  many 
robberies.  Many  Insurance  companies  even 
discontinued  the  practice  of  insuring  coins 
and  aU  of  them  Ughtened  their  requlrementa 
for  such  insurance. 

Thase  are  Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  which 
w»  agree  would  account  for  the  current  de- 
pressed coin  market.  Some  feel  this  is  a 
good  thing;  that  it  will  eliminate  many  of 
the  undesirables  from  the  business  and  put 
the  hobby  back  in  the  hands  of  the  collector. 

We  have  been  In  the  business  a  long,  long 
time  and  have  experienced  similar  conditions 
and  slmiUr  reactions.  In  1938  the  Commem- 
oratlTe  market,  which  had  been  speculative. 
went   to   pot.     In    IM6   the   common   gold 


market  dropped  25  per  cent  in  less  th.in  30 
diiys.  It  Is  true  th.-it  the  coin  hobby,  like 
the  stork  market,  has  seen  its  ups  and  downs. 
And  it  is  als<j  true  that  it  has  always  come 
back  bigger  and  stronger  than  ever. ' 

It  would  be  nice  to  believe  th.it  both  col- 
lector and  dealer  have  learned  a  valuable 
experience  from  these  recent  past  experi- 
ences, but  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
we  liave  strong  doubts. 


National  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OP    MIN^■ESOT,^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  wa.s  recently  established  at 
a  special  meeting  at  Miami  Beach.  This 
is  a  voluntary  eroup  created  to  serve 
State  Partner  committees.  Mr,  Clifford 
Whitehill.  international  coun.sel  of  Gen- 
eral Mills,  in  Minneapolis,  was  named  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  new  as- 
.sociation.  After  the  Miami  Beach  meet- 
ing, the  delct^ates  from  30  States  tra-.eled 
to  Brazil  to  participate  i!i  the  Inter- 
Amei-ican  Conference  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  held  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
September  19  to  22. 

Several  Minnesota  citizens  partici- 
pated in  the  Inter- American  Conference, 
including  Mr.  and  Mis,  Clifford  White- 
hall, of  Eden  Prairie:  Mr,  Felton  Col- 
well,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Col- 
well  Press  in  Minneapolis:  Mr.  Santiago 
Isola.  of  Minneapolis,  special  representa- 
tive of  tile  Jaycees  of  Minnesota:  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs,  William  Thorp,  of  St.  Paul. 
Dr.  Thorp  is  dean  of  the  school  of  vet- 
ei-inar>'  medicine  at  tlie  University  of 
Minnesota. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  4-day  work 
sessions  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gates proceeded  to  their  Partner  areas 
In  Latin  America.  The  representatives 
from  Minnesota  spent  several  days  In 
Uruguay,  their  Partner  area,  and  I  have 
been  Informed  of  the  results  of  these 
meetings  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  Minnesota  representatives  visited 
hospitals,  .schools,  and  busines.ses  to  get 
a  firsthand  evaluation  of  Partner  proj- 
ects now  underway  and  those  plar.ned. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
display  of  handicraft  items  from  Ui-u- 
guay,  as  well  as  an  art  collection  to  be 
shown  in  Minnesota.  Fifty  Uruguayan 
firms  are  preparing  an  industrial  ex- 
hibit, and  .several  volunteers  are  com- 
mencing training  to  assist  In  SpanLsh 
instruction  in  Minnesota  sciiools.  Min- 
nesota groups  are  developing  partner- 
ship activities  which  include  sending  ex- 
perts in  milk  and  cheese  production  to 
Uruguay  to  work  with  cooperatives. 
Medical  supplies  for  a  cancer  research 
center  in  Uruguay,  firefighting  appara- 
tus, and  equipment  for  manual  aits  and 


home  economics  for  schools  In  rural  com- 
munities aie  among  other  projects  plan- 
ned by  the  Minnesota  groups. 

I  was  pleased  to  participate  in  the  first 
steps  of  the  Minnesota-Ui-uguay  partner- 
sliip  and  discussed  the  program  with 
members  of  the  Minnesota  program  de- 
velopment team  which  was  in  Montevideo 
last  March.  Mr.  Denis  Daly,  a  member 
of  that  group,  representing  the  Minne- 
sota Jaycees.  recently  wrote  an  article 
describing  the  Minnesota  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  following  my 
remarks. 

I  believe  these  efforts  by  citizens  and 
voluntary  groups  are  a  constructive  force 
and  are  helping  to  bring  greater  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  our 
citizens  and  those  of  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Javcee.  July 
1966] 

P.4P.TNERS  OP   THE  ALLIANCE 

The  "Partners  of  the  Alliance"— What  Is 
It?  What  do  the  Minneapolis  Jaycees  have 
to  do  with  it?  These  questions  have  been 
a.'^ked  often  recently  bccau-se  the  program 
is  beginning  lo  receive  more  and  mere  atten- 
tion in  Latin  America  and  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  Minneapolis,  This  article  will 
give  you  a  brief  background  on  the  alliance 
and  also  inform  you  as  to  the  Minneapolis 
Jaycee  involvement,  and  how  you  can  help. 
4  Tlie  initial  seed  for  the  pro'ject  was  first 
planted  back  in  1961.  In  March  of  that  year 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  called  on  "the 
people  of  AU  the  American  to  Join  forces  In 
"a  v.ast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled  in 
magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  salij-fy 
the  basic  needs  of  the  American  People  for 
homes,  work  and  land,  health  and  schools." 

By  Augvust.  1961,  Latin  America's  hopes 
and  aspirations,  stimulated  anew  by  the 
Presidents  words,  were  expressed  In  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  linking  '20  signa- 
tories in  an  Alliance  for  Progress.  Under 
the  charter,  each  country  pledged  herself  to 
attain  a  better  economic  and  social  life  for 
all  the  peoples  of  Latin  America,  witliln  the 
framework  of  personal  dignity  and  political 
liberty. 

The  proposals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
required  a  combined  effort  for  the  social  and 
c<:onomic  development  of  Latin  America,  and 
involved  a  new  magnitude  of  self-help  efforts 
by  Latin  Americans,  as  well  as  expanded  as- 
sistance from  abroad.  The  self-help  concept 
is  a  strong  part  of  the  program  and  cannot 
be  emphasized  enough. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  fCompaneros 
de  la  Aiianzai.  an  office  within  the  US. 
Agency  for  Internatlon.al  Development,  has 
been  organized  to  coordinate  and  respond  to 
the  direct -assistance  activity  between  those 
In  the  United  States  who  w'ish  to  help  and 
those  in  Latin  America  who  are  in  need  of 
help. 

The    "Partners"    program    Is    a    channel 

through   which  community  organizations 

business,  professional,  educational,  labor 
unions,  service  groups,  state  or  city  institu- 
tions, and  even  private  individuals  in  the 
United  States — can  work  directly  with  the 
people  of  an  Andean  village,  a  Jungle  colony, 
a  slum  improvement  cooperative  or  any  one 
of  nimieroufi  groups  of  people  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica who  are  earaesUy  striving  to  improve 
their  way  of  life. 

The  "Oompaneros"  concept  Is  already  mak- 
ing its  impression  in  I^atin  America  as  the 
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direct  result  of  the  activities  of  several  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  Committee  now  In  op- 
eration. 

Many  new  Partners  of  tha  Alliance  Com- 
mittees are  now  being  organized  in  cities  and 
oommunlties  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  interest  continues  to  grow  uhereicr  and 
ti'henever  people  learn  that  there  is  a  pro- 
gram ichich  can  be  organized  and  controlled 
at  the  local  level.  The  wholehearted  recep- 
tion and  businesslike  response  which  these 
Committees  have  shown  provide  strong  evi- 
dence that  our  society  steadfastly  maintains 
the  spirit  of  the  "good  neighbor  "  and  a  gen- 
uine concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  other  lands. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance  commictees  ore 
now  being  organized  and  planned  in  a  grow- 
ing number  of  states — Alabama  has  become 
a  partner  with  Guatemala  and  Arizona  with 
El  Salvador.  Utah  Is  implementing  its  part- 
nership program  with  Bolivia,  and  Texas 
has  organized  a  statewide  alliance  with  Peru. 

The  Minneapolis  Jaycees,  realizing  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  as  a  potential  out- 
standing project  for  service  to  humanity, 
began  looking  into  possibilities  over  a  year 
ago 

The  Minnesota-Uruguay  partnership  ini- 
tiated and  guided  by  the  Jaycees  now  has 
functioning  committees  In  both  Minnesota 
and  Uruguay.  The  Minnesota  group  incor- 
ported  in  1965  has  recently  sent  a  program 
development  team  including  representatives 
of  Agriculture.  Business,  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion and  service  groups  to  Uruguay,  and  the 
Uruguay  partners  committee  will  send  a 
similar  team  to  Minnesota  in  late  1966. 

The  Internntlonal  Affairs  Committee 
asked  Wade  Fleetwood,  a  representative  of 
the  Partners  Agency  in  Washington.  D.C.,  to 
speak  on  the  Alliance  at  the  1966  State  Jay- 
cee Conventon  in  Moorhead.  Mr,  Fleetwood 
gave  such  an  inspiring  and  enlightening  talk 
that  the  Convention  Immediately  adopted 
the  Alliance  ;is  a  statewide  project. 

The  Uruguayan  Jaycees  are  interested  in 
establishing  sister-chapter  relationships  for 
the  exchange  of  Jaycee  operating  procedures 
and  community  projects,  the  implementa- 
tion of  self-help  projects,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  sister-city  relationships.  As  there 
are  140  Jaycee  chapters  In  Minnesota  and 
only  nine  in  Uruguay,  the  selection  of  sis- 
ter chapters  presents  a  real  problem.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  decided  that  for  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  Jaycees  of  Minne- 
stoa  and  Uruguay  will  develop  self-help 
projects  and  exchange  information  without 
establishing  sister-chapter  relationships. 
After  the  first  year  the  Minnesota  chapters 
most  active  in  the  program  will  be  assigned 
sisters  chapters  and  other  Minnesota  chap- 
ters will  then  be  requested  to  work  through 
these  key  chapters.  The  Jaycees  then  hope 
to  expand  their  program  by  developing  these 
chapter  relationships  into  sister-city  rela- 
tionships with  their  own  partnership  pro- 
grams. 

The  Minneapolis  Jaycees  have  decided  on 
an  initial  project  called  "Littie  Libraries" 
The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  little  library  set 
to  l>e  transjxirted  thorughout  a  small  com- 
munity in  the  interior  of  Uruguay  consisting 
of  200  books  which  are  fitted  in  a  portable 
bookcase , 

This  particular  project  will  require  only 
two  key  people-  one  Minneapolis  Jaycee  and 
one  Uruguayan  Jaycee.  Tlie  Minneapolis 
Jaycee  will  obtain  the  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  I 'lie  books,  forw-ard  the  funds  to  Uruguay, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  handle  the  publicity  in 
the  United  States.  The  Uruguayan  Jaycee 
will  obtain  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
bookcase  and  a  plaque  honoring  the  donors 
winch  will  be  placed  on  the  bookcase,  select 
and  order  the  books  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Li- 
braries   in    Uruguay,    select    and    place    the 


library  set  in  a  community,  and  handle  all 
the  publicity  in  Uruguay. 

This  project  marks  the  first  time  Minne- 
apolis and  Uruguayan  Jaycees  will  unite 
forces  to  carry  out  a  Joint  project.  Many 
more  projects  are  planned  for  the  future. 

Initially  the  International  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  coordinate  most  of  the  activities 
in  the  Alliance  as  far  as  the  Minneapolis 
Jaycees  are  concerned,  but  other  committees 
such  as  the  Con,-Ag.  and  Community  Health 
have  discussed  ways  in  which  they  can  par- 
ticipate. Anyone  Interested  In  helping  or 
learning  more  about  this  project  is  asked  to 
call  Denis  Daly  at  335-5163 


Commemoration  of  the  10th  Anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  Uprising 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF    NEW    JEKSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Ni- 
kita  Khrushchev  was  rumiing  affairs  In 
Russia  he  put  himself  on  record  as  stat- 
ing that  Russia  was  against  all  wars 
of  "national  liberation."  What  Mr. 
Khrushchev  meant  by  "national  libera- 
tion" was  exactly  what  our  men  are  now 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam;  an  attempt 
by  Commuirists,  from  within  and  with- 
out, to  take  over  a  non-Communist  gov- 
eiTunent  by  force.  Any  guerilla  struggle 
which  could  be  tuiTied  to  Communist  ad- 
vantage fell  within  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Khi-ushchev's  tenninology. 

But  when  true  national  liberation  was 
attempted  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  it  was  another  matter.  The  most 
glaring,  and  the  most  heartbreaking 
example  of  this  came  during  the  Hun- 
garian revolt  of  1956.  If  ever  there  was 
a  true  struggle  for  national  liberation, 
that  was  it.  The  entire  Htmgarian  peo- 
ple rose  as  one  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Coimnuirist  tyranny.  The  Premier,  Imre 
Nag>',  promised  to  fonn  an  all-party 
government,  and  annoimced  that  free 
elections  would  be  held.  He  called  for 
the  Soviet  forces  to  withdraw  from  Hun- 
gao',  and  asked  for  a  permanent  guar- 
antee of  Hungary's  neutrality  by  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  goveri-mient  entered  into 
ostensible  negotiations  with  the  Nagy 
government,  and  just  as  in  the  case  of 
our  own  Pearl  Harbor,  stmck  while  ne- 
gotiations were  still  in  progress.  Power- 
ful Soviet  forces  of  infantry,  tanks  and 
artillery  invaded  the  country,  and  at 
dawn  on  November  4,  1956,  launched  a 
ferocious  assault  against  Budapest  with- 
out any  previous  warning.  Other  pro- 
vincial centers  were  likewise  attacked. 
Tile  government  of  Nagy  was  over- 
thrown, and  a  Soviet  puppet  regime  was 
instituted.  The  world  watched  with 
helpless  anger  as  the  resistance  of  the 
Hungarian  patriots  was  slowly  crushed 
by  the  Soviet  mammoth. 

While  the  revolt  was  in  progress, 
thousands  of  refugees  made  their  way  to 
the  Austrian  border  and  freedom.  They 
anived  cold,  wet.  and  hungry,  and  Aus- 
trian facilities  were  swamped  by  their 


influx.  It  is  estimated  that  over  100,000 
Hungarians  fled  to  freedom  during  the 
revolt.  The  Austrian  State  Secretary 
appealed  for  rapid  help  In  this  emer- 
gency, and  nation  after  nation  responded 
with  money,  food,  and  medical  supplies. 
But  the  big  problem  was  the  resettle- 
ment of  the  refugees. 

In  this  situation  the  United  States 
agreed  to  take  21,500  refugees,  and  Con- 
gress gave  them  permanent  status  to  re- 
main in  the  countiy.  An  airlift  was 
organized  to  bring  the  refugees  out,  not 
only  by  this  country,  but  by  Canada  and 
Britain  as  well.  Eventually  the  bulk  of 
the  refugees  foimd  new  homes  abroad. 

For  those  that  came  to  the  United 
States,  the  first  point  of  contact  for  most 
of  them  was  Camp  Kilmer,  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey.  This  installation, 
tlirough  which  so  many  GIs  iiad  passed 
in  World  War  II,  became  the  chief  re- 
ception and  processing  center  for  thou- 
sands of  the  refugees. 

From  Camp  Kilmer  the  refugees 
spread  out  to  other  areas  of  the  Nation, 
mei-ging,  as  did  millions  before  them, 
with  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
They  have  made  many  constructive  con- 
tributions to  our  society  and  to  my  cwn 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Let  those  of  us  here  in  this  House,  and 
let  all  the  American  people  remember 
Hungary.  In  October  and  November  of 
1956.  Never  were  a  people  more  heroic. 
Never  was  patriotism  more  nobly  dis- 
played. Never  was  the  struggle  for  na- 
tional liberation  given  more  genuine 
meaning.  Whatever  the  outcome,  we 
can  all  take  heart  from  the  lesson  taught 
lis  by  the  Himgarian  uprising — that  the 
spirit  of  freedom  never  really  dies. 


Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Vir* 
ginia,  Keynote  Speaker  at  Kickoff 
Luncheon  for  National  Employ  the  Phy- 
sically Handicapped  Week — Presents 
Award  to  Civil  Service  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  YARBORjOUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West 
Vii-ginia  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  kickoff  luncheon 
for  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week,  on  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 29.  1966. 

Today,  after  more  than  two  decades 
of  ever-increasing  public  acceptance  of 
the  "specially  able"  employee,  NEPH- 
Week  has  become  one  of  the  shining 
symbols  of  the  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments of  the  handicapped — the  real  he- 
roes andheroines  of  the  story.  Their  in- 
dividual successes  are  as  varied  as  man- 
kind itself,  their  hopes  for  the  future 
as  boundless  as  the  wide  universe  which 
challenges  us  all. 

On  behalf  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
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the  Physically  Handicapped,  Senator 
Randolph  presented  an  award  to  the 
Honorable  L.  J.  Andolsek,  Commissioner, 
VS.  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
award  was  in  recognition  of  the  Federal 
Government's  outstanding  contribution 
and  leadership  in  the  employment  of  phy- 
sically handicapped  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  introduction  of  Senator 
Randolph  by  WDliam  P.  McCahill,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped; the  address  by  Senator  Ran- 
dolph; and  the  remarks  of  Hon.  L.  J. 
Andolsek,  Vice  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
iNTHomjcnoN   or  the  Honor.^ble  Jennings 

Randolph,  U.S.  Senator 
(By    Mr.    William    P.    McCahlU,    executive 
■ecretary,   the   Preeldent's   Committee    on 
Employtoent  of   the   Handicapped   at   the 
National  Klck-Ofl  Luncheon  of  the  DC. 
Conunlssloners'  Cooimittee  on  Elmployment 
of  the  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.) 
Our  speaker  today  was  born  In  the  same 
town  aa  my  wife — Salem,  W.  Va.    Uke  meet 
of  us  he  went  to  school,  got  married,  bad  two 
sons   and   worked   hard   for   a   living.     But, 
luUike  most  of  us,  he  is  a  man  of  many  parts 
who  haa  been  many  things  to  many  people 
In  many  careers  and  many  occupations.     He's 
up  for  reelection  this  fall,  but  since  we  eire 
ZMnpoUtlcal,  I  won't  mention  that  to  any 
West  Virginians  present.     But,  he  Is  one  of 
tbis  best  friends  Government  workers  have  on 
the  Senate  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  he  Is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  ClvU  Service. 

He  has  honored  seven  universities  by  ac- 
cepting honorary  degrees  from  them  In  his 
busy  life.  He  has  rendered  distinguished 
lay  service  to  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church,  and  today  Is  vice  chairman  of  the 
North  American  Fellowship  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance. 

Our  speaker  Is  a  personal  friend  of  many 
years — as  he  Is  of  many  citizens  of  this 
panic-button  city  on  the  muddy  Potomac. 
Unlike  many  politicians  who  have  been 
known  to  undertake  spectacular  flights  of 
fancy,  our  speaker  has  been  both  an  airline 
executive,  and  a  newspaper  and  magazine 
editor  with  a  flair  for  being  airborne,  and  a 
reputation  for  taking  dictionary  words  and 
making  them  sing.  He  has  almost  put  to 
music  many  of  the  dreams  we  dream  and 
the  thoughts  we  think,  fashioning  them  Into 
legislation  helpful  to  his  fellow  man.  Leon- 
ard Robinson,  for  one.  certainly  knows  of  our 
speaker's  dedication  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 

In  June,  I  missed  the  D.C.  Lions  Club 
luncheon,  recognizing  30  years  of  the  Ban- 
dolpb-Shepard  Act.  The  blind,  some  2,700. 
who  operate  their  small  businesses  under 
this  act.  earned  almost  $15  million  last  year, 
8o.  It  is  poetic  Justice  that  I  receive  a  rain- 
check  today  with  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce him  and  to  recognize  him.  You  did 
not  oome  here  to  hear  or  see  me,  but  to  see 
and  hear  our  speaker  who.  at  this  critical 
time  In  the  affairs  of  our  Nation  is  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Introduce  one  of  the 
very  few  men  in  Congress  today  who  has 
been  an  active  spokesman  for  and  participant 
In  the  annual  observances  of  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  a  dally  champion  of  the 


handicapped  during  that  entire  time,  the 
Honorable  Jennings  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia. 

Ketnote   Comments   by   Senator   Randolph 

Our  Nation  Is  engaeed  in  building  a  m.ns- 
sive  progT;Lm  <x)  salv.ige  the  talonis  of  hand- 
icapped Americans  through  publicity, 
educiition,  rehabilitation,  tnunlng,  and 
placement,  we  are  slowly — but  surely — suc- 
ceeding. More  and  more,  handicapped  citi- 
zens are  able  to  achieve  lives  of  pnxiuctlvlty 
and  self-respect.  National  Employ  the  Phys- 
ically Handlc.ipped  Week  is  a  major  f.-xctor 
111  l.nis  progress.  Yet,  .is  we  know,  the  ta.slc 
rem^uas  gigantic. 

On  a  national  scale,  our  nccompU.'^li:iients 
In  tlie  lieid  of  reliabiliiatiou  have  been  truly 
gratifying — especially  in  the  past  10  years. 
Last  year  alone,  we  re!iabilit.;it.ed  a  totul  of 
154,000  persons.  That  is  more  than  twl:e  the 
figure  of  10  ye:irs  ago.  We  hope  to  rencli 
200000  in  fiscaJ  year   1907. 

Before  ciiisgratulatlne  ourselves,  however. 
let  us  remember  tiuit  Mary  Swltzer.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, has  written  recently  about  a 
backlog  of  unhelped  disabled  in  excess  of 
2  million. 

Legislation  h;is.  and  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand our  ability  to  help  these  liidlviciuals. 
Federal  programs  are  in  effect  which  provide 
funds  for  a  wide  nuige  of  responsive  activ- 
ities. State  and  local  officials  are  i>artici- 
patlng  In  every  State. 

However,  a  vltAl  part  of  this  overall  effort 
remains  that  of  restoring  the  handicapped 
Individual  to  a  productive  place  in  society. 

We  must,  find  new  lobs  that  handicapped 
men  and  women  can  do.  We  must  find  new 
ways  to  do  old  Jobs  so  that  m.'txlmum  em- 
ployment opponunitles  are  afforded  the 
handicapped.  And,  e<iually  important,  we 
must  continue  to  build  in  the  minds  of  all 
Americans  an  .iwareness — a  realization  that  a 
handicapped  pers-jn  can  work,  c^in  compete, 
can  aciiieve  can  succeed  in  our  modern  and 
rapidly  changing  world. 

The  important  week  which  we  officially 
■kick  off  "  today  Is  an  essential  tool  in  this 
elTort. 

Examples  of  Federal  effort  In  areas  of  the 
handicapped  are:  . 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatlon^Act 
Amendments  of  1966  currently  pendina^v/hiwi 
would  create  a  National  Axlviiiory  Coniv^ 
mittee  on  Handicapped  Children.  Tlie  Com-^ 
mittee  would  work  U-,  improve  educational 
attainment  of  handicapped  children,  includ- 
ing school  administration  and  oi>eratlon. 
Reports  annually  to  the  Commissioner  of 
EducJitlon. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  and  separate  bureau  in  the 
Office  of  Education  to  oversee  prograrris  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children. 
Amo.ng  existing  program.s  which  would  t>e  ad- 
ministered by  the  new  Bureau  would  be: 
Training  of  teachers  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren; captioned  dims  for  the  deaf:  ii  $100  mil- 
lion grant  program  (in  this  bill)  to  public 
schools  for  training  of  handicapped  children: 
grant  program  to  residential  schools  for  han- 
dicapped which  are  State-operated  or  sup- 
ported, .md  research  for  handic.ipped  ccuca- 
tion. 

Presentation     Comiments 
Each  year    the  Nation's  Capital  chapter  oil 
the   National    .Vssociatlon    of    the   Physically 
Handicapped    recognizes    an    "Employer    of 
the  Yea|.' 

Our  Federal  Government  today  operates 
an  aggre.-isive  program  for  extending  Job  op- 
portunities to  handicapped  citizens.  As  oiir 
Nation's  largest  single  employer  it  is  ap- 
propri.ite  that  Govcrnmenuil  leadership  in 
this  field  be  both  broad  ranged  and  effective 
under    the    central    direction    of    the    Civil 


Service  Commi.ssion  the  various  agencies  are 
encouraged  to  hire  qualified  persons  who  are 
handicapped.  Tills  includes  those  persons 
with  physical  Impairment,  a  history  of  men- 
tal Illness,  mental  retardation,  and  severe 
physical  handicap. 

The  program  has  been  marked  by  increased 
emphasis,  innovation,  and  Improving  results 
for  the  jxist  25  years. 

Jobs  which  can  be  filled  by  handicapped 
persons  were  identified,  and  administrative 
roadblocks  were  smoothed. 

S!>ecial  coordinators  were  appointed  at 
major  installations,  and  employment  for 
those  with  a  history  of  mental  illness,  and 
mental  retardation  was  emphasized. 

Interagency  boiwds  of  civil  service  examin- 
ers are  being  set  up  In  65  princip.al  cities. 
This  will  aid  the  placement  of  applicants 
wiio  are  handicapped. 

Last  year,  13,617  persons  with  measurable 
physical  defects  went  to  work  for  Uncle  Sam. 
Between  Januiiry  1964,  and  June  1966.  men- 
tally retarded  workers  placed  in  Federal  Jobs 
totaled  1,676. 

We  are  proud  that  our  Peder.Ti  Crovernment 
is  leading  the  way  In  providing  new  oppor- 
tunity for  the  handicapped.  We  are  con- 
fident that  it  will  continue  to  seek  new  and 
better  methods  for  accomplishing  this  Im- 
portant task. 

It  Is  entirely  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been 
chosen  as  the  1966  "Employer  of  the  Year." 

It  is  an  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
Capiuil  Chapter  of  the  National  Association 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped  to  present 
this  award.  Here  to  receive  it  Is  the  Honor- 
able L.  J.  Andolsek,  Commissioner. 

Award  Acceptance  Remarks 

(By  L.  J.  Andolsek.  Vice  Chairman,  US.  Civil 

Service  Commission ) 

My  very  sincere  thanks  to  you.  Senator 
Randolph,  to  President  Beach,  and  to  the 
membership  of  this  fine  organization. 

As  you  know.  Chairman  John  Macy  Is  in 
San  Francisco  today  or  he  would  be  delighted 
to  accept  this  award  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission. In  his  place.  I  am  honored  Indeed 
lo  receive  this  splendid  expression  of  en- 
couragement and  appreciation  to  the  Civil 
Service    Commission. 

The  Commission  Is  frequently  conscious 
that  we  are  a  very  small  agency  of  Govern- 
ment, and  when  we  see  indications  that  we 
sometimes  exercise  an  Influence  out  of  pro- 

)rtion  to  our  small  size.  It  is  Indeed  most 
gratifying  to  us. 

Becatise  the  Commission  Is  the  central 
personnel  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—ythe  "people"  agency,  as  we  ar«  some- 
times ^called — we  are  thrust  into  a  leadership 
role  when  It  comes  to  personnel  policies. 
We  l^ave  worked  hard  in  this  role  to  insure 
physical  and  mental  standards  for  all 
Jobs<  in  the  Federal  service  are  truly  realistic. 
Meflical  officers,  examining  Job  standards, 
h<we  persistently  asked  the  question:  "Why 
ccruldn't  a  handicapped  worker  do  this  or 
tliat  Job?"  And  they  won't  accept  any  lame 
a/nswers,' 

!  I  might  add  that  when  the  medical  of- 
/ficers  and  forward-thinking  managers  have 
'had  their  way,  and  have  helped  the  handi- 
capped worker  to  obtain  a  Job,  everybody  has 
been  pleased  with  the  results.  In  most 
cases,  handlcapper  workers  are  excellent  em- 
ployees. 

As  a  result,  we  like  to  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Nation's  largest 
single  employer.  Is  playing  the  role  of  pace- 
setter among  employers  when  It  comes  to 
extending  Job  opportimltles  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

We  have  sought  to  remove  every  procedural 
difficulty — every  bit  of  so-called  "red  tape" — 
that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  hiring  the 
handicapped,  and  since  1957  we  have  utilized 
Coordinators  for  employment  of  the  handi- 
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capped  at  Federal  installations.  The  Coordi- 
nator serves  as  a  middleman  between  the 
manager  who  needs  a  worker,  and  the  skilled 
handicapped  applicant  who  needs  a  Job. 
This  system  has  proved  to  be  remarkably 
successful,  from  both  viewpoints. 

Of  course,  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. Tills  gracious  act  of  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  your  organization  will  help  to 
renew  and  revitalize  our  efforts. 

Tills  symbol  of  recognition  will  have  a 
pl.oce  of  honor,  along  with  another  which  we 
keep  in  our  hearts.  The  other  symbol  is 
intangible  but  none-the-less  real:  It  is  the 
new  dignity,  the  new  pride  that  comes  to  a 
person  who  h.as  been  told  over  and  over, 
"You're  npt  good  enough,"  but  who  now 
finds  that  as  an  employed  citizen  he  can  look 
the  whole  world  In  the  eye. 

This  award  gives  us  the  same  kind  of  lift 
we  get  from  watching  the  rebirth  of  human 
dignity.  We  of  the  Oommission  are  deeply 
grateful. 


Hon.  Walter  Rogers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  and  to  my  personal 
benefit  to  have  been  closely  associated 
with  Congressman  Walter  Rogers,  of 
Texas,  in  the  work  of  Congress  since  he 
became  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  82d  Congress.  He  has 
been  an  effective  and  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  of  'vhich  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  since  the  83d  Con- 
gress. He  was  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining  In  the  84th 
and  85th  Congiesses.  He  has  been  a 
faithful  and  capable  chaii-man  of  the 
Irrigation  and  Ileclamation  Subcommit- 
tee since  January  1959.  Congressman 
Rogers  also  has  long  and  faithful  service 
on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  chairing  an  important  sub- 
committee of  that  committee  during  the 
last  several  Congresses. 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  I 
learned  of  Congressman  Rogers'  retire- 
ment from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  decision  to  retire  came  after  he  had 
been  nominated  by  his  party  for  the  up- 
coming election.  In  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee he  has  guided  some  of  our  most 
important  legislation  through  the  com- 
mittee and  through  the  Congress.  When 
he  was  assigned  as  floor  manager,  he  was 
most  effective,  securing  the  confidence 
of  his  colleagues  as  the  legislation  pro- 
gressed. Legislation  was  always  bettered 
by  his  having  worked  on  it. 

I  have  found  Walter  Rogers  to  be  an 
astute  legislator  whose  knowledge  and 
ability  will  be  greatly  missed,  not  only  by 
the  district  he  represented  but  by  the 
entire  Nation. 

As  my  respected  and  esteemed  col- 
league goes  on  to  other  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, the  kind  thoughts  of  his 
many  friends  will  follow  him — especially 
those  of  his  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 


whom  he  gave  unstintingly  of  his  valu- 
able talents  and  time.  Mrs.  Aspinall  and 
I  wish  for  Walter  and  his  charming  wife, 
Jean,  the  best  of  fortune's  good  gifts  in 
the  years  ahead. 


Industrial  Bond  Financing  It  Being  Used 
as  an  Anti-Labor  Device 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'TES 

Thursday,  October  18,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  advocated  that  this  Congress  remove 
the  tax  exemption  from  certain  munici- 
pal bonds  which  in  reality  are  not  such 
at  all.  The  intent  of  Congress  in  giving 
this  tax  exemption  was  that  it  be  used 
for  public  purposes  such  as  schools, 
highways,  hospitals,  etc.  Increasingly 
State  and  local  governments  have  abused 
the  exemption  and  Issued  bonds  to  fi- 
nance industrial  sites  to  lure  businesses 
to  their  area. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  1118.  to 
remove  this  exemption  and  I  hope  that 
when  it  is  reintroduced  in  January  that 
we  will  be  able  to  get  some  action  on  it. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  from 
the  September  16,  1966,  edition  of  the 
Seafarers  Log,  a  publication  of  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union,  which  points 
up  the  vicious  use  being  made  of  this 
device  by  ushig  tax  exemption  as  a  gim- 
mick and  not  as  a  governmental  tool. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Industrial  Bond  Financing  Rapped  as 
Antilabor  Aid 

Assistant  Director  Frank  Fernbach  of  the 
APL-CIO's  Department  of  Research  recently 
urged  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  stale  and 
local  industrial  bond  financing,  charging 
that  the  practice  has  been  used  by  un- 
scrupulous public  officials  In  certain  states 
to  lure  "runaway  shops"  to  their  areas  with 
promises  of  cheap  non-union  labor  and  other 
Inducements. 

Organized  labor  has  long  been  concerned 
about  the  runaway  shop.  Now,  with  this 
Idea  of  industrial  piracy  growing  and  spread- 
ing, the  trade  imion  movement  Is  more  con- 
cerned than  ever  before  and  Is  taking  vigor- 
ous steps  to  combat  this  spreading  menace. 

The  plot  of  industrial  bond  financing  Is 
one  of  the  most  vicious  of  all  devices  used 
to  Induce  a  plant  to  foresake  its  community 
and  employees  and  become  a  runaway. 

Tlie  Intent  of  Congress  In  giving  state  and 
local  governments  authority  to  Issue  tax-free 
bonds  was  that  It  be  used  exclusively  for 
public  purposes  such  as  schools,  highways, 
hospitals  and  the  like.  However,  the  AFL- 
CIO  pointed  out  to  Congress,  a  growing 
number  of  communities  are  using  tax-free 
bond  revenues  In  building  Industrial  sites 
to  lure  business  from  other  areas. 

When  these  community-financed  plants 
and  factories  are  leased  to  employers,  no 
capital  outlay  Is  required  and  rentals  can  be 
charged  off  as  production  costs,  giving  such 
employers  a  special  tax  advantage.  Worse 
yet,  these  prospective  companies  are  often 
permitted  to  buy  the  bonds  Issued  to  finance 
their  own  plants,  thereby  realizing  added 
Income  In  the  form  of  tax-free  Interest  pay- 
ments. 


In  In.  iclng  business  to  relocate  In  their 
areas,  such  state  and  local  officials  normally 
prey  upon  the  fact  that  their  citizenry  suf- 
fers under  the  burden  of  unemployrnent,  Job 
Insecurity  and  low  wages.  The  fact  is  adver- 
tised that  In  such  locations  the  prospective 
runaway  employer  will  not  be  bothered  by 
labor  unions,  stressing  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  vast  supply  of  cheap  non-union  labor 
available  to  be  unjustly  exploited. 

The  problem  of  these  runaway  shops  has 
been  growing  at  an  alarming  rate  In  recent 
years.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
workers  have  been  victimized  by  plant  piracy 
spurred  by  sweatshop  wages,  sub-standard 
state  labor  and  welfare  laws,  and  the  induce- 
ment of  governmentally  subsidized  industrial 
bond  financing. 

Even  without  government  action  there  Is 
something  that  can  be  done  to  help  alleviate 
the  problem.  These  runaway  plants,  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  a  cheap  non-union  labor 
supply  and  unfair  tax  exemption,  cannot 
hope  to  sell  all  their  products  to  the  low- 
paid  workers  In  the  areas  where  they  relo- 
cate. By  looking  for  the  Union  Label  be- 
fore purchasing  any  product  the  American 
consumer  can  make  It  Impossible  for  these 
runaways  to  exist.  AH  the  Illegal  and  Im- 
moral advantages  In  the  world  won't  help 
them  if  nobody  buys  their  products. 


Task  Force  on  Emphysema  and  Chronic 
Bronchitis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  it  was  my  privilege  to  present 
the  keynote  address  at  a  meeting  of  a 
group  of  this  Nation's  outstanding  medi- 
cal experts  on  the  health  problems  as- 
sociated with  respiratory  disease.  The 
conference,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  and  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  it  Is  my  hope, 
will  devise  ways  and  means  whereby  we 
can  take  some  corrective  action  In  re- 
spect to  these  diseases  such  as  emphy- 
sema and  chronic  bronchitis  which  are 
Increasing  at  such  an  alarming  rate.  As 
I  stated  to  them,  we  in  Congress  must 
look  to  this  kind  of  leadership  and  I,  for 
one,  look  forward  to  the  results  of  their 
deliberations. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  Insert  the  text 
of  my  address: 
Task    Force    on    Emphysema    and    Chrokic 

BRONCHmS 

(Keynote  address  by  Hon.  John  E.  Fooarty, 
U.S.  Representative  from  Rhode  Island) 
Tliank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  meet  with 
you  on  the  eve  of  a  conference  which.  I  am 
confident  will  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  health  of  our  nation. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  Chronic 
Respiratory  Diseases  Branch  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  National  Tuberculo- 
sis Association  for  establishing  this  Task 
Force  on  Emphysema  and  Chronic  Bronchi- 
tis. Furthermore,  your  presence  here  re- 
flects the  careful  thought  that  went  Into 
the  selection  of  the  Task  Force  members. 
Each  of  you  has  been  chosen  for  the  unique 
contribution  that  you  can  make  to  the  form- 
ulation of  a  sound  attack  on  a  fast-growing 
health  problem  In  this  cotmtry. 
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I  am  told  that  Ld  1964  emphysema  and 
chronic  bronchitis  took  20.000  American 
llT«a  and  were  contributing  factors  In  41,000 
additional  deaths.  I  have  made  Inquiries 
about  the  number  of  living  people  suffering 
from  these  conditions,  and  have  been  told 
that  they  "run  into  the  millions."  Perhaps 
you  have  more  definite  information  than  I, 
or  yon  will  be  able  to  make  a  reasonable 
estimate  from  the  facts  and  figures  available 
to  you. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  you  know  and  I  know 
that  tbeae  conditions  are  a  problem  of  in- 
creaaln^  concern.  On  Capitol  Hill,  many  of 
my  oolleagiies  are  simong  those  "millions," 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  results  of  your 
deliberations  here  in  Princeton  will  arouse 
sympathetic  interest  In  Washington. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  conference  a  few 
year*  ago  that  so  successfully  focussed  atten- 
tion on  another  health  problem — tubercu- 
loals.  The  Arden  House  Conference,  In  Harri- 
man.  New  York,  late  In  1959.  also  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
National  T^tberculosls  Association,  provided 
the  Impetus  for  renewed  attack  on  this  infec- 
tloua  pulmonary  disease.  The  real  break  in 
the  fight  against  tuberculosis  had  come  a  few 
years  previously  with  the  successful  use  of 
effective  drugs  In  treatment.  There  was  a 
dramatic  decline  In  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  In  the  early  1950*8,  a  55  per  cent  decline. 
In  fact,  I  am  told,  between  1950  and  1954.  but 
the  rate  of  decline  slowed  down  considerably 
between  1955  and  1959.  when  the  Arden 
House  Conference  was  held.  The  conference 
spurred  a  renewal  of  effort  that  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead 
to  the  final  eradication  of  tubercxilosls. 

The  work  of  this  Task  Force  will,  in  some 
ways,  be  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  con- 
ferees at  Arden  House.  There  is  today  no 
known  chemotherapy  for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  emphysema,  nor  is  there  a  specific 
causative  agent  In  the  same  role  that  the 
tubercle  bacillus  plays  In  tuberculosis.  F*ur- 
thermore,  while  the  dimensions  of  the 
emphysema-chronic  bronchitis  problem  are 
only  beginning  to  be  defined,  all  the  evidence 
ao  far  accumulated  Is  that  the  numbers  of 
people  affected,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  may 
well  run  Into  the  millions. 

It  wlU  be  yovir  responsibility  to  look  at 
theae  conditions  from  all  angles — epidemiol- 
ogy, clinical  medicine,  medical  education, 
health  education,  social  factors — and  provide 
us  in  the  health  field  and  those  in  legislative 
halls — with  guidelines  for  programs  ranging 
from  the  inreventlon  to  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  victims  of  these  con- 
ditions; for  programs  for  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional people  In  both  the  specific  and  gen- 
oral  aspects  of  the  care  of  the  victims.  We 
look  to  you  also  for  advice  on  how  to  get 
these  programs  Into  operation. 

Some  of  you  know  that  I  am  particularly 
oonoamed  about  the  possibility  of  mass 
screening  programs  for  the  early  detection 
of  these  chronic  diseases,  which  to  me  in- 
cludes the  preventive  aspects  of  respiratory 
diseases.  I  trust  that  you  will  give  careful 
thought  to  the  poeslbllltiee  In  this  direction. 

What  Is  the  cause — or  should  I  say  causes — 
of  emphyaema,  the  oondltlon  that  begins  In- 
nocently enough  with  a  mild  cough  and  pro- 
ceeds to  Increasing  shortness  of  breath  until 
the  normal  activities  of  the  day  become  In- 
creasingly burdetasome? 

Is  cigarette  smoking  a  factor?  We  are  told 
In  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  on  Smoking  and  Health 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  an  important  cause 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and  that  a  "relatlon- 
^'ihlp"  exists  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
emphjrsema.  Has  that  relationship  as  yet 
been  defined?  Despite  the  accumulating 
evidence  that  cigarette  smoking  and  emphy- 
sema are  Intimately  linked,  our  society  Is 
heedlessly  smoking  6  percent  more  cigarettes 
a  year  than  In  lOM,  when  the  report  of  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral's  committee  was  released. 

What  about  air  pollution?    In  all  honesty, 


we  do  not  need  experts  to  tell  us  that  air 
pollution  is  an  Insult  to  our  respiratory  tract, 
yet  until  now  our  national  complacency  has 
permitted  the  continued  spewing  of  poisons 
Into  the  air.  Perhaps  you  can  provide  us 
with  the  specific  evidence  that  will  give  the 
necessary  momentum  to  the  campaign 
against  air  pollution. 

What  can  be  done  to  enable  the  respiratory 
cripple  to  live  with  his  handicap?  We  have 
been  told  tht  50  percent  of  our  respiratory 
cripples  can  be  restored  to  sonrie  degree  of 
independence,  yet  there  has  been  a  definite 
lag  in  the  establishment  of  rrhabilltation 
facilities  In  our  communities.  What  sugges- 
tions have  you  to  make  on  how  to  overcome 
this  difficulty? 

Switching,  for  the  moment,  from  the  Indi- 
vidual to  the  nation,  what  is  the  elTect  of 
these  chronic  respiratory  diseases  on  our 
communities? 

I  am  told  that  additional  Social  Security 
disability  pensions  for  emphysema  alone  are 
being  awarded  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
thousand  a  month,  that  $80,000,000  will  be 
paid  out  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion this  year  to  support  Americans  suffer- 
ing from  respiratory  diseases,  most  of  them 
being  victims  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  em- 
physema. 

Furthermore,  It  hat  been  estimated  that 
chronic  bronchitis  accounts  for  the  loss  of 
more  than  81.000,000  productive  hours  each 
year.  And  each  year  other  chronic  respira- 
tory disorders  (Including  emphysema)  reduce 
by  some  170.000,000  hours  the  time  Ameri- 
cans can  spend  at  work,  at  school,  and  at 
play. 

The  picture  is  not  a  happy  cne.  It  Is  a 
picture  of  a  society  which  is  slowly  choking 
itself  to  death,  a  society  which  hears  but 
does  not  heed  the  warning  voices. 

The  prevalence  of  these  chronic  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States  Inclcates  to  me 
that  a  requirement  for  any  plan  for  the  con- 
trol of  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis 
must  provide  special  training  for  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  reatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  patients  with  these  condition.^  Perhaps 
it  could  be  approached  on  a  basis  similar  to 
that  developed  for  those  other  major  health 
problems — heart,  cancer,  and  stroke 

Recently  the  Federal  government  has 
passed  legislation,  and  has  Implemented  It 
by  appropriations,  making  available  to  the 
states  grants  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional medical  centers  where  medical  schools 
and  research  institutes  can  ctxjperate  with 
private  physicians,  hospitals,  health  depart- 
ments and  voluntary  agencies  in  order  to 
bring  to  the  patient  the  best  type  of  care 
available  in  the  fields  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, stroke,  and   "related  diseases  ' 

I  aak  if  it  is  not  logical  for  the  services  of 
these  centers  to  be  extended  to  cover  such 
respiratory  diseases  as  chronic  bronchitis 
and  emphysema.  Obviously,  these  diseases 
qualify  under  the  law  because  of  the  close 
relationship  between  the  respiratory  and  cir- 
culatory systems  of  the  body. 

These  centers  might  be  an  ideal  place  for 
the  training  of  physicians,  nurses,  therapists, 
rehabilitation  specialists,  and  others  in  many 
localities  on  the  care  of  patients  with  chronic 
respiratory  disease  in  the  early  stages.  This 
would  be  preventive  medicine  in  the  finest 
sense.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  a  means  of 
bringing  to  the  patient  the  fruits  of  re- 
search in  a  shorter  lime  than  Is  possible  In 
the  usual  course  of  events. 

This  is  but  one  of  several  programs  Con- 
gress has  supported  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly can  meet  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
severe  chronic  respiratory  dl.=eases. 

And  I  am  glad  to  see  at  tins  conference 
representatives  of  several  governmental 
units  in  addition  to  the  Chronic  Respiratory 
Diseases  Branch — the  Air  Pollution  Division, 
the  National  Heart  Institute,  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases, 
the  Division  of  Occupational  Health,  and  the 
Clearing  House  on  Smoking  and  Health.     I 


know  that  all  of  these,  as  well  as  the  volun- 
tary agency,  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, have  been  dealing  with  one  or  an- 
other aspect  of  the  chronic  respiratory  disease 
problem,  and  it  Is  good  to  know  that  they 
are  represented  in  deliberations  that  will  go 
beyond  the  scope  of  any  one  group. 

The  picture  is  not  wholly  dim.  Your  very 
presence  here  for  this  conference  encourages 
us  to  hope  that  we  shall  have  specific  sug- 
gestions for  Immediate  action  and  long- 
range  planning. 

As  you  deliberate,  the  question  of  research 
will.  I  am  sure,  come  up  time  and  time  again 
In  the  health  field,  the  conquests  of  tomor- 
row are  built  on  the  research  of  today.  Look 
at  polio.  It  would  still  be  exacting  its  dread- 
ful toll  had  not  research  found  Its  cause  and 
means  of  prevention.  Look  at  tuberculosis. 
Patients  would  still  be  crowding  our  hos- 
pitals were  it  not  for  the  chemotherapeutic 
agents  discovered  through  research.  Look 
at  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever — 
such  diseases  would  still  be  killing  thou- 
sands were  it  not  for  the  findings  of  research 
tiuned  into  practical  application  by  the 
concerted  efforts  of  scientists,  physicians, 
nurses,  educators,  and  leaders  in  all  areas 
of  public  health. 

You  who  are  here  today  are  leaders  in  all 
areas  of  this  field  and  will.  I  trust,  give  us 
sound  advice  on  how  to  overcome  the  indif- 
ference of  people,  whether  in  neglecting  to 
seek  medical  advice  when  they  have  chronic 
cough  and  shortness  of  breath,  or  In  failure 
to  convince  legislators  of  the  necessity  of 
improving  our  total  health  environment. 

To  attain  our  goals  will  require  an  all-out 
national  effort. 

It  will  require  Inquisitive  scientists  in- 
vestigating every  small  detail  of  incrimi- 
nating evidence. 

It  will  require  an  ever-expanding  program 
of  intensive  research  until  the  cause  is  known 
and  its  control  assured. 

It  will  require  greater  emphasis  by  state 
and  local  communities  in  establishing  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  facilities. 

It  win  require  close  cooperation  between 
industry  and  local  governments  In  the  con- 
trol of  air  pollution. 

And  It  will  require  the  whole-heiirted  sup- 
port of  voluntary  health  agencies,  national 
and  local  medical  societies,  paramedical  as- 
sociations, and  Individuals  from  every  walk 
of  life  who  share  a  recognition  of  the"  prob- 
lems and  a  deep  concern  for  the  future  health 
of  America. 

While  recognizing  these  needs,  we  in  Con- 
gress look  to  you  for  the  specific  elements 
of  a  program  that  will  provide  the  basis  for 
legislative  action. 
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Annual  Report  to  the  People  of  the  1 2th 
CongreKional  District 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11.  1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  policy  to  report  to  the  people  of 
the  12th  Congressi^pial  District  of  New- 
York  on  the  progress  achieved  by  each 
Congress — and  on  the  record  of  my  serv- 
ice as  their  representative  in  this  body. 

I  believe  that  the  people  are  entitled 
to  have  these  facts. 

The  work  of  th  89th  Congress  is  Hear- 
ing completion.  The  bulk  of  major  leg- 
islation has  already  cleared  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  is  awaiting  Senate 
agreement — conferee      action — or      the 


President's  signature.  It  is  appropriate, 
therfore,  that  we  look  at  the  record  and 
see  what  this  Congress  has  accomplished. 
In  my  previous  reports.  I  discussed  in 
detail  the  legislation  considered  during 
the  first  session  and  part  of  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  that  Information  at 
this  time,  particularly  since  those  earlier 
reports  are  available  on  request.  I  will, 
instead,  concentrate  on  the  legislative 
highlights  of  the  past  2  years. 

HARD-WORKING    CONGRESS 

The  89th  Congress  has  been,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  hardest  working  Con- 
gresses in  our  history.  Its  legislative 
record  of  nearly  150  major  legislative 
bills  enacted  overshadows  the  accom- 
plishments of  most  of  the  previous  Con- 
gresses. We  have  made  more  progress 
in  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple— in  advancing  the  cause  of  human 
rights — and  In  strengthening  freedom 
here  and  abroad — than  any  other  Con- 
gress on  record.  The  "Fabulous  89th" 
truly  met  Its  responsibilities  in  this  era 
of  change  and  world  crisis. 

The  cost  of  meeting  these  responsi- 
bilities is  high.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's expenditures  for  the  year 
amounted  to  around  $106.9  billion,  while 
revenues  neared  the  $104.6  billion  mark. 
The  national  debt  limit,  which  is  affected 
by  temporary  fluctuations,  was  increased 
from  $328  to  $330  billion.  The  Interest 
on  this  debt  was  $12  billion.  In  com- 
parison, during  my  fii'st  year  in  Con- 
gress, that  interest  charge  was  about  $6 
billion. 

FOR    Om    DEFENSE 

Our  defense  budget,  necessary  to  in- 
sure our  national  security,  amounted  to 
$58  billion.  The  major  items  in  this 
budget  include  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion, of  services,  and  of  military  materiel 
such  as  aircraft,  missiles,  and  ships. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  these 
priority  expenditures,  the  89th  Congress 
raised  the  basic  pay  for  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  our  Armed  Forces;  in- 
creased allowances  under  the  'War  Or- 
phans Educational  Assistance  Act;  en- 
acted the  cold  war  bill  of  rights  for  vet- 
erans with  a  minimum  of  180  days  of 
active  duty  since  January  31,  1965;  ex- 
empted from  taxation  the  amount  of 
sei-vicemen's  retirement  annuity  set 
aside  for  the  benefit  of  survlvoi-s;  pro- 
vided improved  health  benefits  for  re- 
tired members  and  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  their  dependents; 
and  granted  a  cost-of-living  increase  to 
beneficiaries  of  non-service-connected 
pensions. 

TO    STTPPORT    OXTR    FOREIGN    POLICT 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Acts  of  1965 
and  1966  provided  the  President  of  our 
country  with  the  tools  required  to  ad- 
vance our  foreign  policy.  'While  accom- 
plishing this,  these  acts  also  terminated 
assistance  to  any  nation  failing  to  take 
preventive  action  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  property  and  prohib- 
ited the  sale  of  surplus  foods  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  A  similar  provi- 
sion in  the  Pood-for-Peace  Act  bars  the 
sale  of  our  farm  commodities  to  any 
country  which  aids,  or  ships  to,  North 
Vietnam.     The  same  prohibition,  with 


certain  minor  exceptions,  applies  to 
Cuba  also. 

Additional  progress  in  fields  of  inter- 
national afifaire  was  achieved  through 
the  enactment  of  amendments  to  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Acts;  provision  of  emer- 
gency food  assistance  to  India:  exten- 
sion of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund's  loan  program  to  private  enter- 
prises in  underdeveloped  countries;  ex- 
tension of  the  President's  authority  to 
conti'ol  the  export  of  strategic  or  scarce 
materials;  and  authorization  for  the 
President  to  carry  out  United  States 
obligations  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement. 

Another  major  measure — the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  amend- 
ments— abolished  the  national  origins 
quota  system:  provided  for  the  admis- 
sion of  immediate  relatives  of  American 
citizens;  and  fixed  an  annual  limit  of 
170,000  Immigrants  from  all  former 
quota  countries  and  120,000  from  the 
■Western  Hemisphere,  with  preference 
awarded  to  persons  possessing  skills  and 
professional  abilities  needed  in  our 
country. 

AN    TSJi    OF    TRIAL    AND    CH.\NGE 

The  era  in  which  we  live  has  been 
marked  by  revolutions  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  self-determination  have  been  en- 
couraged by  all  of  us  who  live  in  this 
land  of  freedom.  Our  own  Nation  was 
founded  in  the  belief  that  all  men  have 
the  right  to  be  free.  This  includes  the 
right  to  dissent  from  the  views  held  by 
the  majority — so  long  as  the  dissent  does 
not  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  our  Gov- 
ernment through  violence. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  bills  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  awaiting  Senate 
action  centered  on  the  right  to  dissent. 
This  bill  drew  its  inspii-ation  from  the 
many  unfortunate  acts  of  violence  oc- 
curring on  our  domestic  scene.  Propos- 
ing to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950,  this  bill  was  misunderstood  by 
many  because,  in  its  original  form.  It 
made  it  a  crime  tadissent  or  to  encourage 
others  to  dissent.  As  finally  approved, 
however,  the  bill  makes  it  a  crime  to  in- 
terfere with  the  security  of  the  United 
States  by  undennining  the  war  effort — 
for  example,  by  sending  blood  and  money 
to  the  Communist  North  'Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  who  are  presently  engaged 
in  battle  with  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 

TO    SAFEGUARD    THE    RIGHTS    OF    ALL    OUR 
PEOPLE 

To  safeguard  the  rights  which  have  too 
long  been  denied  to  some  of  our  citizens, 
the  Congi-ess  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1963.  To  enforce  and  implement  the 
provisions  of  that  law.  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  was  subsequently  approved.  The 
latter  statute  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  voting  registrars  In  areas 
where  discilmination  prevails,  barred 
literacy  and  other  unfair  voting  tests,  di- 
rected U.S.  court  suits  to  invalidate  poll 
taxes,  and  fixed  penalties  for  threats,  in- 
timidation, and  violence  designed  to 
prevent  our  citizens  from  exeixismg  their 
privilege  of  ballot. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  1966  Civil 
Rights  Act,  which .  continued  our  great 
efTort  to  safeguard  the  civil  rights  of  all 


our  citizens,  and  which  was  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  fili- 
bustered In  the  Senate  and  died  there. 
This  bill  proposed  to  prohibit  racial  dis- 
crimination In  Federal  and  State  jury 
selection  and  in  the  sale  and  rental  of 
some  housing ;  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue  to  prevent  intimidation  of 
persons  desegregating  schools  and  other 
State  facilities ;  and  to  outlaw  the  threat- 
ening or  injuring  of  persons  seeking  or 
urging  others  to  seek  various  social 
benefits. 

FOR    OUR    YOUTH 

The  89lh  Congress  enacted  a  record 
number  of  education  bills  to  open  new 
opportunities  for  oiir  youth.  Among 
them  were  the  Elementary  and  Second - 
aiT  Education  Acts,  which  set  a  90 -day 
limit  on  Federal  deferment  of  fimds  to 
schools  suspected  of  practicing  dis- 
crimination; extension  of  the  Youth 
Coi-ps  and  Headstart — preschool — pro- 
grams; the  Higher  Education  FaciUties 
Act;  aid  to  community  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; estabUshment  of  a  National 
Teachei-s  Corp;  emergency  financial  aid 
for  the  constni^thm  and  operation  of 
schools  in  disiBicts  affected  by  major 
disastei-s  and  the  closing  of  military 
bases;  matching  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  teaching  facilities  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  professional  health  person- 
nel, including  a  3-year  student  loan  pro- 
gram; expansion  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  include  a  trial  child-nutri- 
tion program  for  pupils  in  poor  economic 
areas  and  those  who  must  travel  long 
distances;  the  setting  aside  of  Federal 
public  lands  for  needed  school  sites;  and 
the  extension  of  the  Libi-ary  Services  and 
Consti-uction  Act.  The  latter  should  be 
of  particular  interest  to  the  residents  of 
our  district  because,  under  this  act, 
fluids  have  already  been  earmaiked  for 
a  library  in  East  Flatbu&h. 

TO    HELP    OUR    SENIOR    CITIZENS 

The  89th  Congress,  in  1965,  established 
a  program  of  hospital  care  for  the  aged, 
commonly  called  medicare.  Some  57,000 
people  in  the  12th  Congressional  District 
are  already  enrolled  under  this  program, 
and  an  estimated  62,000  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  in  the  near  future.  This 
Congress  also  increased  social  security 
benefits  by  7  percent  and  provided  cov- 
eiage  for  persons  not  otherwise  eligible 
who  will  be  72  years  of  age  by  1968  and 
who  will  receive  no  other  pension  or 
relief. 

In  addition,  we  have  enstcted  a  research 
program  to  combat  heast  disease  and 
cancer;  expanded  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  disabled  persons;  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  community 
mental  health  centers;  amended  the 
Di-ug  Control  Act;  created  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration:  and 
passed  the  Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Acts  to  combat  problems  of  air 
pollution  and  waste  disposal. 

TO    HELP   THE    CONSUMER 

During  this  session,  the  Congress  has 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  consumer  goods.  Concerted 
effort  was  made  to  curtail  Inflation  and 
to  prevent  runaway  prices  from  skyrock- 
eting the  cost  of  living.  These  problems 
have  been  of  continuing  concern  to  me 
since  my  election  to  Congress  in  1948. 
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Years  ago,  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  select  committee  to  study  the 
farm  price  support  program  and  other 
national  policies  which  may  hurt  con- 
sumers. In  the  83d  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Consimiers.  I  have  continued  to  woric 
for  these  measures  over  the  years  and  I 
am  delighted  that  we  are  finally  be- 
ginning to  make  some  progress. 

A  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  to 
protect  consiuners.  was  passed  this  year. 

A  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
on  Consumer  Problems  has  been  working 
hard  and  the  proposal  to  create  a  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Consumer  Interests 
has  been  receiving  active  attention. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  dampen  the 
fire  of  inflation,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  now  moving  to  curb  investment  Incen- 
tives and  to  hold  the  line  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures. The  House  recently  sus- 
pended the  7  percent  tax  credit  on  busi- 
ness investment  for  16  months.  This 
followed  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  which  suspended  until  1968 
the  scheduled  reduction  of  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephone  service. 

In  addition,  legislation  designed  to 
ease  the  taxation  of  foreign  investments 
In  this  coimtry  was  approved,  with  an 
amendment  to  Increase  the  income  tax 
deductions  that  doctors,  lawyers  and 
other  professional  people  may  make  on 
contributions  to  private  retirement 
funds. 

We  hope  these  measures  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  our  current  problem; 
otherwise,  next  year  we  may  taw  the 
prospect  of  price  controls  which  no  one 
wants,  or— even  worse — a  tax  increase. 

How  different  are  these  conditions 
today  from  those  which  existed  a  year  or 
more  ago.  Remember?— in  1961  the 
Democratic  Congress  was  cutting  taxes — 
some  $12  billion — and  enacting  programs 
to  booet  economic  activity.  And  we  suc- 
ceeded In  reducing  unemployment  from 
7  to  3.9  percent.  We  must  now  try  to 
hold  the  line  without  allowing  employ- 
ment and  Incomes  to  decline. 


TO 


PSOTECT  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
PEOPLE 


The  Renegotiation  Act,  which  enables 
the  Government  to  recover  excess  prof- 
its on  defense  contracts,  was  extended; 
provision  was  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  board — at  the  request 
of  either  labor  or  management — to  ad- 
judicate disagreements  luider  collective 
bargaining  contracts  In  the  raUroad  In- 
dustry; the  celling  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  lending  operations 
was  raised  and  a  separate  disaster  loan 
revolving  fund  set  up ;  a  scale  of  personal 
income  tax  withholding  on  a  graduated 
bfisis  was  established;  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association's  borrowing 
authority  was  Increased  to  stimulate  the 
mortgage  market  and  homebuilding;  the 
minimum  wage  was  Increased  and  ex- 
tended to  many  persons  not  previously 
covered;  more  than  2  million  more  work- 
ers were  brought  imder  the  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  system;  new  and 
uniform  standards  for  bank  merger  ap- 
provals were  established;  and  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  dogs  and  cats  and 
other  animals  to  be  used  for  scientific 


purposes  was  brought  under  Federal  reg- 
ulations requiring  humane  treatment. 

TO  IMPROVE  OVR  COVER.N  MENT'S  MACHINERY 

The  AdminLstrative  Procedure  Act  was 
amended  to  require  every  agency  to  make 
information  available  to  the  ijublic  as  to 
its  policies  and  procedures,  with  certain 
exceptions  for  security  reasons  and  for 
the  protection  of  privacy;  10  additional 
circuit  and  35  new  dit^trict  court  judge- 
ships were  created:  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was 
established  at  the  Cabinet  level;  a  new 
Department  of  Tran-sportation,  also  at 
the  Cabinet  level,  was  created  to  consoli- 
date transportation  and  .safety  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  a  2  9 -{percent  pay  in- 
crease was  provided  for  Federal  em- 
ployees: differential  pay  rates  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  encaged  in  liazardous 
work,  or  work  involving  unusual  physical 
hardship,  were  established :  bail  practices 
in  U.S  courts  were  revLsed  to  a.ssure  that 
no  person  is  unfairly  detained:  and  an 
official  residence  was  authorized  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act,  estab- 
lishing projects  to  rehabilitate  slimi- 
blighted  metropolitan  areas  and  to  im- 
prove educational,  economic,  and  social 
conditions  in  such  neighlx)rhods,  was  ap- 
proved after  considerable  struggle. 

Federal  safety  standards  for  new  cars, 
buses,  and  trucks  were  provided  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  and  a  3 -year  high- 
way safety  program  was  enacted.  A 
river  and  harbor  and  flood  control  bill, 
to  provide  projects  for  navigation,  ijeach 
erosion,  and  flood  control  in  24  States — 
including  New  York — was  passed. 

CONCLUSION- 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  the  residents 
of  the  12th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  that  our  district  has  over  600.000 
persons  and  is  the  largest  congressional 
district  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
House  this  year  passed  a  bill  which  would 
establish  Federal  standards  for  the  435 
congressional  districts  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  require  these  districts  to  be 
contiguous,  compact,  and  not  more  than 
15  percent  above  or  below  435,000  in 
population. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  represent 
you  In  Congress,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  I  have  served  you  to  the  l)est  of  my 
ability.  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you,  or  if  you  desire  detailed  information 
on  matters  pending  before  Congress, 
please  feel  free  to  write  to  me  at  my 
Washington  office,  which  is  at  your  serv- 
ice throughout  the  year. 


Ira  Hirschmann  Delivers  Address  to  La 
Guardia  Memorial  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  It,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
La    Guardia    Memorial    Association,    of 


which  I  am  a  member,  meets  at  least 
once  each  year  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  late  great  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  who  was  also  a 
valued  Member  of  this  House. 

On  Sunday,  September  18,  we  met  at 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  in  the  Bronx,  New 
York  City  at  the  La  Guardia  gravesite. 

With  Mrs.  Marie  La  Guardia  in  at- 
tendance, a  stiiTing  memorial  address 
was  given  by  Ira  Hirschmann.  He  was 
hitroduced  by  Paul  Max  Bernstein.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education. 

Through  Judge  Eugene  R.  Canudo  of 
the  New  York  City  Criminal  Court,  chair- 
man of  our  association,  who  also  served 
Mayor  LaGuardia,  I  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Hirschmann's  talk,  and  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  flnd  it  of 
great  interest: 

Marie,  may  I  have  the  privilege  of  adding 
a  pendant  to  the  necklace  of  love  which  sur- 
rounds us  here  today  as  friends  of  your  im- 
mortal husband,  Plorello  La  Guardia. 

For  almost  two  decades  the  bond.s  ihal 
held  together  the  Intimate  association  of 
LaGuardia  and  me  through  trials  and  cam- 
paigns and  vicissitudes  constituted  indeed 
the  truest  possible  test  of  friendship  between 
any  two  men.  What  first  forged  tliis  link 
was  a  mutual  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
many  instead  of  the  few.  But  what  brought 
a  closer  harmony  Into  our  relationship  was 
the  discovery  that  he  and  I  had  a  luriher 
common  bond  In  our  love  of  music. 

If  the  theme  then,  the  lelt  motif  of  this 
address  is  harmony,  then  it  is  all  the  more 
timely  and  slg^ilficant  as  I  speak  here  today 
in  this  hushed  and  hallowed  grove  against 
the  background  of  outside  noise,  the  "sound 
and  fury"  which  appears  to  have  become  the 
raucous  keynote  of  our  time. 

With  all  of  the  attrition,  the  pressures, 
the  Involvement  In  every  facet  of  the  city's 
custodianship.  Plorello  LaGuardia  always 
found  time  for  his  family  and  for  music. 
As  we  view  It  here  In  the  perspective  of  19 
years,  LaGuardia,  the  true  renaissance  man, 
the  man  who  fought  and  beat  the  Tammany 
tiger  In  its  lair,  had  heard  the  secret  of 
harmony — and  never  lost  It. 

Our  music  together  found  expression  on  a 
number  of  levels.  It  started  on  Thursday 
nights  In  the  top  balcony  of  Carnegie  Hall 
at  the  Philharmonic  and  moved  downstairs 
at  the  concerts  of  the  New  Friends  of  Music, 
which  he  and  Marie  rafely  missed. 

It  was  my  prlvUege  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art  to 
•  LaGuardia,  and  to  bring  him  together  with 
the  Maestro  Arturo  Toscanlnl.  When  on 
those  unforgettable  evenings  Maestro  La- 
Guardia and  Maestro  Toscanlnl  dined  to- 
gether at  my  home,  the  rafters  of  my  roof 
were  unsafe  from  the  pressure  generated  with 
wine  and  song  and  exhilaration. 

The  exuberance  from  the  cup  of  thi.s  one 
man  ran  over  and  touched  everyone  around 
him.  I  lUte  to  think,  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  this  re-dedlcatlon,  that  some  of  that  radi- 
ance still  palpitates  and  vibrates  through  the 
very  air  today. 

We  may  ask  ourselves — what  is  a  man's 
immortality  If  It  is  not  the  unending  ether 
that  breathes  from  certain  indestructible 
episodes  in  his  life  which,  with  time,  take 
on  added  meaning  and  beauty? 

It  was  EARNEST  Grueninc.  now  Senator  from 
Alaska,  who  opened  the  door  to  my  friend- 
ship with  Fiorello  in  1933.  I  had  just  re- 
turned from  Germany  where  I  had  the  fright- 
ening experience  of  hearing  Adolph  Hitler 
speak.  Gruxning  heard  me  try  to  sound  a 
warning  on  WOR  of  the  hurricane  ahead. 
We  met  with  Morris  Ernst,  and  the  next 
day  after  a  tennis  game  at  Rip's.  Griteninc 
casually  a£ked  me  to  join  him  for  dinner  at 
a  friend's  home.     It  turned  out  to  be   the 
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LaGuardia  apartment  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
109  Street — a  modest  affair  whose  walls,  as 
we  approached,  seemed  about  to  burst  with 
good  cheer,  good  talk  and  good  food.  That 
was  the  night  when  I  had  my  first  taste  of 
Mane'.s  f:\mous  pasta  fagiola,  along  with 
the  impact  of  the  personality  of  Fiorello 
LaGuardia. 

The  effect  of  that  Impact  h.as  never  left 
me.  My  recollection  is  that  among  those 
at  this  first  Kitchen  Cabient  meeting  of  the 
campaign  to  elect  LaGu.ordia  Mayor  were 
Newbold  Morris,  Sidney  Hillnian  and  Adolph 
Berle.  During  his  first  successful  Mayoralty 
camp.iign,  in  which  I  soon  became  actively 
engaged,  an  understanding  and  friendship 
grew  up  between  the  two  of  us  which  re- 
mains one  of  the  prized  possessions  of  my 
llXe. 

If  rare  episodes  make  up  the  living  emana- 
tion of  a  man,  then  perhaps  I  will  be  forgiven 
If  I  share  a  secret  here  with  his  loyal  friends, 
a  secret  in  which  our  mutual  love  of  music 
beciune  the  unwitting  instrument  by  which 
he  rescued  me  out  of  one  of  the  tightest 
corners  from  my  own  crazy-quilt  career.  It 
Involved  M.aestro  Toscanlnl,  Directors  of  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  among  others. 

You  may  recall  that  back  In  1936.  when 
Toscanini  resigned  (under  pressure)  from 
the  Philharmonic,  the  Philiiarmonic  Board 
secretly  voted  to  replace  him  with  Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler,  "First  State  Conductor  of  the 
Berlin  Opera."  I  was  a  member  of  the  Board. 
My  views  in  opposition  were  made  known, 
and  I  immediately  resigned  with  a  strong 
public  protest. 

Purtwaengler  and  Toscanini  represented 
philosophies  which  typified  the  basic  con- 
flict that  was  then  dividing  the  world.  Tos- 
canini had  earlier  cut  short  his  career  in 
Italy  by  refusing  to  Join  the  legions  of  Mus- 
solini. Purtw.oengler  bowed  and  scraped  be- 
fore Hitler  and  his  stooges. 

In  addition  to  the  affront  to  the  general 
public,  I  thought  that  to  bring  in  such  a 
German  to  conduct  the  major  orchestra  of 
the  city  with  the  largest  Jewish  community 
In  the  world  demonstrated  a  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  sensitivities  of  others  that  de- 
manded an  immediate  and  forceful  protest. 
But  when  1  tried  to  organize  a  protest 
committee,  I  was  Joined  only  by  the  "regu- 
lars" who  would  come  out  for  all  liberal 
ciiuses. 

Fighting  what  seemed  a  losing  battle,  I 
was  heartened  on  a  Saturday  morning  when 
my  secretary  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  an- 
nounced that  two  members  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Board  were  waiting  to  see  me.  My 
spirits  rose  as  I  hope  that  they  had  come 
to  capitulate.  Instead,  they  came  to  threat- 
en me  In  robust  language  against  my  con- 
tinuation of  the  public  protest. 

In  the  midst  of  the  argument,  my  phone 
rang.  There  on  the  other  end  was  the  un- 
mistakable falsetto  of  Fiorello  La  Guardia, 
fllllng  the  room.  That  was  the  time  the 
elevator  operators'  unions  was  on  strike  and 
La  Guardia  had  finally  brought  the  parties 
together  in  his  office.  With  evident  delight, 
he  squeaked:  "I've  locked  these  fellows  In 
a  room  and  I  won't  let  them  out  until  they 
come  to  an  agreement."  He  added  that  he 
was  sneaking  out  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
during  the  conference  to  listen  to  a  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Fidelio,  and 
wanted  me  to  come  along. 

In  full  voice,  so  as  not  to  leave  one  syllable 
unheard  by  my  guests,  I  answered:  "Sorry, 
Plorello,  you  know  Fidelio  Is  my  favorite 
opera,  but  I  have  to  stay  here  and  finish 
off  this  Purtwaengler  fight  now  that  I  have 
them  on  the  run." 

"To  hell  with  them,"  yelled  the  Mayor, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  my  visitors. 
"I'll  help  you  finish  them.  Besides,  the  mu- 
sic will  be  a  shot  In  the  arm  for  you.  Meet 
me  at  2  In  the  Bliss  box.  but  we'll  have  to 
hide  In  the  back  of  the  box  so  as  not  to  b« 


seen."  As  he  hung  up,  he  chuckled:  -We'U 
be  listening  to  music  while  those  guys  in 
my  office  will  have  to  listen  to  each  other." 
We  met  and  sat  like  truants  In  the  rear 
of  the  box,  relishing  Beethoven's  heroic 
score.  When  the  enchained  prisoners  strug- 
gling for  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  In  the  first 
act  raised  their  voices  in  heart-breaking 
supplication  for  their  rescue  I  actually 
Joined  the  chortis  (much  to  La  Guurdla's  dis- 
comfiture). And  finally  when  the  sound  of 
horns  offstage  heralded  the  liberation  of 
Florestan  from  the  grip  of  the  tyrant,  Piz- 
znTO.  the  trumpet  seemed  to  sound  for  me. 
With  the  Mayor  of  the  City  and  his  pow- 
erful prestige  on  my  side,  the  Philharmonic 
Board  beat  a  hasty  retreat  and  Purtwaengler 
never  set  foot  in  tills  country. 

I'm  sure  others  here  have  been  beneficiar- 
ies of  heroic  roles  by  the  indomitable 
Plorello,  but  I'm  sure  you'll  agree  that  this 
unintentional  act  of  rescue  deserves  a  place 
In  the  timeless  annals  of  La  Guardiana. 

Seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  social  rev- 
olution of  our  time.  La  Guardia.  a  man  of 
small  physical  stature,  rises  today  to  su- 
preme and  lordly  heights.  The  image  of 
him,  as  viewed  by  the  political  enemies  In 
his  day,  as  having  the  brtttlenese  of  clay, 
has  since  been  transformed  into  gold,  gleam- 
ing in  the  light,  taking  on  a  new  lustre  as 
It  turns  to  each  new  generation.  Many  a 
dark  corner  in  many  a  man's  heart  and  out- 
look have  been  illumined  by  this  light. 

For  it  was  La  Guardia  who  first  pioneered 
the  legislation  In  Washington  with  Senator 
Robert  Wagner  that  provided  the  break- 
tlirough  for  the  revolutionary  approach  to 
today's  acceptance  of  our  government's  en- 
lightened interpretation,  and  obligation  to 
Its  c!ti?ens  as  charges  of  society.  And  it  was 
La  Guardia  to  whom  President  Truman 
turned  after  World  War  II  to  become  Direct- 
ing He.^d  of  the  first  arm  of  the  United 
Nations  (UNRRA)  when  Herbert  Lehman 
somehow  failed  and  retired  In  the  midst  of 
crisis.  Could  any  one  man  have  been  better 
prepared  than  La  Guardia  to  feed  and  re- 
habilitate the  lost  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren from  the  scars  and  embers  of  the  war 
that  still  burned. 

The  day  after  his  acceptance  La  Guardia 
phoned  me  from  Washington,  and  in  a  typical 
staccato  snapped:  "Ira.  will  you  go  to  China 
or  Berlin  for  me  tomorrow?"  I  packed  and 
went  to  Washington  Inrtead  where  I  found 
him  swinging  his  feet  under  a  big  desk,  coat 
flung  behind  his  chair,  suspenders  over  his 
shirt.     He  w.-vs  holding  his  head. 

When  I  atked  him  how  he  liked  his  new 
Job — his  answer  was  In  the  faithful  La 
Gu.irdia  tradition:  "Not  bad."  he  snapped. 
"In  New  York  as  Mayor  I  used  to  get  kicked 
in  the  pants  from  the  Bronx  to  Staten  Island. 
The  only  difference  here  Is  that  I  get  kicked 
from  Italy  to  Czechoslovakia." 

As  we  talked  seriously  and  unfolded  plans 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  Insuperable  task 
of  rescue  and  life-saving  he  had  undertaken, 
the  picture  suddenly  came  to  me  of  a  man 
sitting  at  a  desk  with  a  sacred  vessel  into 
which  poured  an  overflow  of  love  and  con- 
cern for  his  fellow-man. 

Next  day,  I  flew  to  the  Middle  East  and 
then  to  Germany,  where  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  as  his  personal  representative  In  that 
last  and  all-embracing  service  that  La  Guar- 
dia rendered  the  people  of  this  earth.  Many 
a  citizen  owes  his  life,  a  better  life  and  oppor- 
tunity, here  and  In  Italy  and  In  Yugoslavia, 
and  FYance,  and  elsewhere  to  the  passionate 
concern  and  unrelenting  exertions  of  this  one 
man.  That  last  great  service  on  the  inter- 
national scene  was  like  a  grand  finale  of  a 
great  drama  that  carried  with  It  the  very 
sum  of  sublime  power  and  unique  spirit, 
unparalleled  by  any  citizen,  here  or  else- 
where— In  our  time.  It  was  as  though  the 
setting  for  his  vision  and  llfe-tlme  of  labors 
had  been  now  shifted  by  some  directing  hand 
to  a  world-stag*  on  which  a  climactic  last 


scene  was  lit  with  a  passion  ivnd  fervor,  which 
eventually  consumed  the  man. 

From  the  moment  that  La  Guardia  appeared 
on  any  scene,  in  any  area  of  the  world,  the 
lives  of  all  those  around  him  were  aflected: 
the  troubles,  the  ethnic  differences,  the  rigid 
fences  of  geography  yielded  to  areas  of  under- 
standing and  harmony.  For  this  man. 
carrying  in  his  soul  the  color  and  genius  of 
Italy,  the  mellowness  from  the  sun  of  Ari- 
zona, the  ripeness  and  firmness  out  of  the 
crucible  of  New  'Vork's  melting  pot— this  one 
man  rose  above  all  nations. 

Today  as  we  here  are  renewed  by  grateful 

memories,  we  are  thankful  for  what  he  was 

and  still  is— a  voice  of  timelessness  and  har- 
mony and  enduring  love  for  all  who  are 
better  for  having  known  him.  How  much 
for  us  to  receive— for  so  little  to  have  giveni 
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Mr.  DELANEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  contributors  to  im- 
provement of  the  world's  living  stand- 
ards is  the  air  freight  industry.    It  Is  a 
major  tool  In  world  marketing,  and  Is 
continuously  opening  up  areas  previously 
isolated  by  jimgle  or  mountain  barriers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered today  by  the  Honorable  G.  Joseph 
Minetti.  a  distingidshed  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  before  the  Re- 
gional Air  Cargo  Conference  at  New  York 
City.    I  think  Mr.  Minetti  clearly  and 
succinctly  sets  forth  the  problems  and 
the  promise  of  this  dynamic  industry: 
Address     by     the     Honorablb     G.     Joseph 
Mi.NETTi  Before  the  Thied  Recionai,  Aik 
Cargo  Workshop,  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Octobkb  20,  1966 
Honored  guest*,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  every  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  I  wish  you  a  most  productive 
air   cargo  workshop   here   In   New   York. 

The  city's  patterns  of  freight  transporta- 
tion have  been  part  of  my  life  for  many 
years — first  when  I  was  a  boy  In  Brooklyn 
and  watched  the  ocean  freighters  ply  their 
trade  and  later  during  my  association  with 
the  city's  Department  of  Marine  and  Avia- 
tion and  tlie  Board  of  Transportation. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  asked  to 
participate  in  the  New  York  workshop. 
Other  more  important  reasons  stem  from 
strong  personal  beliefs  In  the  need  for  con- 
tinued development  of  international  air- 
freight as  a  tool  in  world  marketing,  in  the 
need  for  greater  use  of  airfreight  In  develcp- 
Ing  underdeveloped  nations  and  the  need  for 
planning  now  by  all  of  us — carriers,  shippers 
and  government  ofBclals — to  Insure  that  we 
will  have  the  facilities  required  to  handle 
efficiently  the  vastly  increased  freight  loads 
to  be  delivered  by  tomorrow's  jumbo  Jet 
freighters. 

The  airfreight  community  In  the  New  York 
region — both  shippers  and  carriers — has 
much  to  contribute  In  each  of  these  areas. 
You  comprise  the  largest  group  of  airfreight 
shippers  in  the  world  and  the  most  extensive 
complex  of  International  freight-carrying 
filght  operations. 

By  employing  airfreight  dally  as  a  vehicle 
of  trade  with  most  of  the  world's  nation* 
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you  have  accumulated  a  storehouse  of  ex- 
perience which  others  should  share.  And 
what  better  way  to  get  on  with  the  sharing 
than  through  a  workshop  such  as  this. 

Aa  you  know,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Is  sponsoring  five  regional  air  cargo  work- 
ahops  nationwide  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League.  We  have 
directed  our  staS  to  give  this  activity  top 
priority  and  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Board  Is  personnally  p>articip>ating  In  each 
aeaslon. 

Congress  has  given  the  Board  a  mandate 
to  promote  the  development  of  air  transpor- 
tation. Today,  more  than  ever  before,  this 
Involves  airfreight  transportation  and  the 
Board  regards  the  Regional  Air  Cargo  Work- 
shops as  one  of  its  most  important  activities 
of  1966. 

We  concentrate  so  much  on  air  freight's  fu- 
ture— and  quite  rightly  so^that  we  tend 
fiometlmes  to  overlook  the  degree  of  maturity 
the  Industry  has  already  attained. 

Airfreight  in  the  United  States  now  pro- 
vides employment  for  about  300,000  people. 
More  than  20,000  regular  airfreight  shippers 
now  use  the  service  of  48  certificated  air 
carriers  and  133  authorized  airfreight  for- 
warders to  move  by  air  goods  ultimately 
reaching  more  than  190  million  customers. 

The  spectacular  growth  of  the  airfreight 
Industry  has  been  widely  publicized.  Most 
of  you  are  aware  that  domestic  airfreight 
volumes  have  been  doubling  once  every  five 
years  and  that  International  airfreight  vol- 
umes have  been  doubling  once  every  three 
years. 

It  Is  not  the  function  of  the  workshops  to 
wax  congratulatory  over  spectacular  past 
growtlx.  But  It  Is  the  function  of  theee 
workshops  to  Insure  that  Inevitable  futtu^ 
growtb  be  achieved  with  order,  with  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  In  both  air  and  ground 
handling  phases  and  with  an  ever  Increasing 
quality  of  service. 

FKwn  everything  I  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  Board  have  observed  so  far,  the  work- 
shops are  contributing  significantly  to  the 
acoompUstament  of  these  goals.  They  are 
bringing  together  all  parties  of  the  airfreight 
system  for  the  most  eSective  dialogue  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the 
airfreight  Industry. 

Major  points  of  the  dialogtie — as  It  devel- 
oped In  Seattle  and  Miami,  as  It  Is  developing 
here  In  New  York,  and  as  It  will  develop  later 
In  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles — will  be  pub- 
lished early  next  year  as  a  new,  basic  and  iise- 
ful  working  tool  for  all  of  us. 

To  attempt  a  comprehensive  summary  here 
would  be  premature.  But  a  few  broad-bimah 
strokes  are  In  order  to  catch  the  flavor,  the 
mood  and  the  direction  of  what  is  proving  to 
be  an  enlightening  and  practical  exchange 
for  all  ooncemed. 

The  airlines  have  been  selling  airfreight 
for  years  cm  the  basis  of  speed,  on  the  basis 
of  lower  warehousing,  packaging  and  instir- 
anc«  oasts,  and  on  the  basis  of  lower  total 
dUtxlbutlon  costs.  The  airUnee  have  received 
freili  evidence  on  the  extent  to  which  their 
message  is  getting  through. 

It  was  a  bit  like  the  customer  selling  the 
■ales  man  as  shippers  listed  their  own  reasons 
for  using  airfreight.  Most  of  these  reasons 
wer*  market-oriented  reasons,  reflecting  new 
marketing  trends. 

Shippers  reported  a  growing  tendency  to 
use  airfreight  to  meet  competition  in  distant 
markets  and  to  move  products  to  the  most 
favorable  market  at  the  most  favorable  time. 

But  shippers  asked  for  some  very  Important 
improvements.  They  called  for  the  expansion 
of  air/truck  service  to  reach  more  off-line 
points.  They  called  for  the  publication  of 
more  through  rates,  a  simplification  of  rates 
aad  more  advance  notice  of  proposed  changes 
In  nUsB. 

Shippers  voiced  strong  approval  of  the  air 
fralgbt  container  program  developed  by  the 
atrllnss  bat  said  more  refinements  are  needed 
In  co&tainMlzatlon,  particularly  In  the  de- 


velopment of  better  temperature-controlled 
containers  for  trie  siiipiiieut  of  such  Items  as 
frozen  foods. 

Many  shippers  and.  I  must  add.  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Boards  staff  received  new  per- 
spective on  the  emerging  importance  of  the 
airfreiarht  forwarder,  particularly  in  procure- 
ment and  niitnufacturing  situations  involv- 
ing the  air  tran.sport  of  components  assera- 
bled  from  many  vendors. 

The  Board  welcomes  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  workshops  of  acquainting  more 
shippers  with  the  procedures  under  which 
they  m.iy  comment  on  proposed  changes  in 
airtreipht  rates.  We  discovered  soniettung  of 
a  knowledge  void  in  this  area  and  in  certain 
other  areas,  such  as  the  Board's  .-el.nionshlp 
with  I.-\TA  (the  International  Air  Transport 
Association)  on  such  matters  is  interna- 
tional airfreight  rates.  We  are  a:  ready  mov- 
ing to  fill  this  void  through  the  establish- 
ment of  new  information  procedu'cs 

I  mention  these  highlights  of  the  dialocue 
as  It  has  alreatly  progressed  in  the  hope  that 
you  win  build  upon  it. 

At  the  outset  I  mentioned  three  areas  in 
which  the  New  York  Region's  airfreight 
tran.sport  comniunity  could  contribute  Ln  a 
very  particular  way  to  our  airfreight  dialogue. 

One  area  involves  the  expanded  use  of  air- 
freight as  a  tool  In  international  niurketing. 
You  are  already  at  work  on  this  in  your 
international  airfreight  roundtable. 

The  second  Involves  airfreight's  role  In 
helping  develop  the  economies  of  uuderde- 
velofjed  regions 

As  an  outstanding  e.x.unple  of  what  air- 
freight can  do  to  speed  economic  develop- 
ment I  would  like  to  cite  an  experience  in 
■Vietnam  as  related  by  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staa  General  John  P  McConnei:  in  an  ad- 
dress last  month  in  W.isliingti^n. 

I  will  not  focus  here  on  airfreiglit's  military 
role,  althotigh  inside  the  Vietnam  war  zone 
airfreight  is  moving  more  than  three-fourtlis 
of  the  tonnage  required  to  support  our 
ground  forces,  thus  largely  offsetting  the  ob- 
stacles to  surface  transportation  that  are  pre- 
sented by  jungle  terrain  and  enemy  fire. 

I  would  direct  your  attention.  Instead,  to 
airfreight's  impact  on  the  Vietnam  economy. 
General  McConnell  reported:    (And  I  quote) 

".  .  .  the  air  facilities  that  we  are  enlarging 
In  Southeast  Asia  are  also  proving  to  be  a 
great  asset  in  supporting  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  that  area  .  .  .  with  military  air- 
lift our  Special  Air  Warfare  Forces  are  now 
demonstrating  ways  of  opening  up  areas  that 
were  previously  isolated  by  jungle  or  moun- 
tain barriers.  And  we  are  providing  many  of 
the  people  in  those  areas  with  their  first 
access  to  the  markets  of  Saigon. 

"The  U.S.  Vietnamese  and  Australian  air- 
craft now  operating  In  this  civil  action  role 
are  transporting  increa:5ing  quantities  of  food 
and  medical  supplies  and  are  bringing  essen- 
tial government  services  to  remote  locations. 
In  the  long  run,  these  and  many  similar  civic 
actions  underway  in  South  Vietnam  may 
veiy  well  be  one  of  our  most  significant  con- 
tributions to  a  lasting  peace  in  that  area.  It 
Is  certain  that  the  people  there  have  learned 
already  many  effective  techniques  of  using 
aviation  to  speed  the  overall  modernization 
of  their  society." 

In  many  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa,  In  coun- 
tries unable  at  present  to  divert  precious  re- 
sources to  building  highways  and  railroads 
made  more  expensive  by  difTicuU  terrain,  air- 
freight transport  can  be  frhe  instrument  of 
more  rapid  economic  growth. 

This  may  seem  far  removed  from  yotir  more 
Immediate  concerns  of  rates,  freight  lift  ca- 
pacity and  schedules.  But  the  combined 
knowledge  of  you  .urfreight  shippers  and  car- 
riers. If  disseminated  at  the  government  level 
or  at  the  level  of  trade  and  economic  aid  mis- 
sions, can  constitute  one  of  airfreight's  most 
significant  contributions  to  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing world. 

The  third  point  I  urge  you  to  focus  upon 
In  your  workshop  dialogue  has  a  more  direct 


and  inunedlate  Impact  upon  your  work-a-day 
lives.  This  point,  as  it  relates  to  air  cargo, 
was  epitomized  In  a  question  shippers  raised 
several  times  during  earlier  workshop 
sessions. 

The  question: 

"Once  we  get  a  747  unloading  214,000 
pounds  of  freight  are  we  going  to  have  the 
terminal  facilities  to  handle  it?" 

New  cargo  planes  scheduled  for  delivery 
begirming  in  1970  insure  continued  growtli 
In  the  capacity  to  move  freight  in  the  air. 

Even  the  most  conservative  projections  on 
airfreight  growth  tell  us  we  haven't  much 
time  left  in  which  to  conunence  the  pl.inning 
required  for  development  of  the  ground 
transportation,  processing  and  distribution 
phases  of  airfreight  needed  to  keep  pace  with 
rapidly  exp.mdlng  airlift  capacity,  a  d^iwn- 
ward  trend  in  rates  and  a  growing  shipper 
awareness  of  airfreight  as  a  markeiing  and 
distribution  tool. 

The  new  key  to  a  continued  boom  In  the 
airfreight  business  will  be  the  ability  to  han- 
dle on  the  ground  the  tremendously  In- 
creased freight  volumes  to  be  delivered  by 
the  Jumbo  cargo  jets  now  only  four  years 
away  from  schedtiled  service. 

Today  a  typical  long-range  Jet  freighter— 
the  707  freighter  for  example.  Is  capable  of 
producing  181,584  ton-miles  of  service  per 
day. 

The  747.  In  freighter  configuration,  will 
have  the  capability  of  producing  445.120  ton- 
miles  of  service  a  day. 

The  L-500  being  designed  as  a  civilian 
counterpart  of  the  C-5A  will  have  the  capao. 
Ity  of  producing  607,500  ton-miles  of  service 
a  day. 

The  entire  history  of  U.S.  commercial  avi- 
ation tells  us  these  planes  will  be  filled,  or 
nearly  filled.  History  also  tells  us  that  they 
will  be  used  as  productively  as  airline 
ingenuity  can  manage. 

This  will  require  expanded  airfreight  ter- 
minals, an  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  indus- 
trial districts,  located  adjacent  to  airports 
to  facilitate  more  rapid  pick-up  and  delivery 
of  such  freight  volumes. 

Providing  this  new  capability  for  process- 
ing airfreight  on  the  ground  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  many  Interests — the  car- 
riers, airport  managements,  highway  build- 
ers, community  planners  and  the  Federal 
government. 

At  the  Board,  as  part  of  our  Job  to  ln.sure 
continued  development  of  the  air  transport 
system,  we  are  concerned  that  this  country 
have  all  necessary  facilities  to  Insure  an  effi- 
cient handling  of  the  explosive  growth  in 
both  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 

We  have  the  know  how  to  handle  Increased 
freight  volume. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
cussed subjects  during  these  workshop  ses- 
sions has  been  contalnerization.  Buildup  of 
container  loads  at  shipper  plants  for  direct 
delivery  to  planeslde  will  enable  the  carriers 
to  handle  larger  freight  volumes  more  quickly 
and  save  valuable  space  at  terminals.  This 
plant  buildup  of  container  loads  will  become 
particularly  significant  with  the  advent  of  Jet 
freighters  handling  containers  of  the  8'  by  8' 
by  40'  dimensions. 

More  efficiency  In  airfreight  handling  can 
also  result  from  plant  locations  adjacent  to 
airports,  provided  adequate  access  roads  and 
other  facilities  are  available.  As  shippers 
and  receivers  of  airfreight,  you  should  ex- 
plore this  trend. 

And  finally,  as  Influential  members  of  your 
local  communities,  your  support  for  con- 
tinued airport  development  is  vitally  needed 
If  this  country  Is  to  have  the  faculties  It 
needs  In  our  rapidly  advancing  air  age. 

All  of  these  subjects  are  most  appropriate 
for  the  dialogue  unfolding  at  these  work- 
shops. The  Board  Is  here  not  only  to  listen 
and  to  learn,  but  to  assist  you  In  any  way 
we  can. 
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Regulation  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  here- 
with submit  a  letter  and  regulation  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  sent  to  our 
distinguished  Speaker  on  October  17. 
1966: 

ARrHITECT    OF    THE    CaPITOL, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  17.  1966 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represetntatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  enclosed, 
herewith,  for  your  information,  two  copies 
of  Regulations  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, covering  "Grievance  and  adverse  action 
appeal  procedures  for  employees  on  the 
House  Office  Buildings  payroll. 

Also,  there  are  enclosed  two  copies  of 
regulation  tor  election  of  hearing  committee 
member  and  alternate  by  employees  of  the 
House  Office  Buildings. 

These  are  the  regulations  developed  as  a 
result  of  your  interest  over  a  period  of  time 
and  action  taken  at  meeting  of  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission,  August  4,  1966. 

Copies  of  this  letter  and  enclosures  are 
being  sent  to  Congressmen  Celler  and 
GooDFLL   for   their  information. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  George  Stewart. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

.'KRrHITrfT   OF  THE   Capitol, 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  14.  1966. 
Regulation'   of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol 
grievance  and  adverse  action  appeal  proce- 
dures for  employees  on  the  "hofse  office 

BflLDINCS"    PAYROLL 

Purpose 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  Regulation  is  to  estab- 
lish orderly  procedures  whereby  an  employee 
may  ( 1 )  obtain  a  settlement  of  grievances  in 
matters  concerning  working  conditions,  wel- 
fare and  discrimination,  and  (2)  seek  ad- 
ministrative reconsideration  of  a  decision  to 
take  adverse  action  against  htm. 
Policy 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  expects  super- 
visors at  all  levels  to  exercise  good  faith  in 
dealing  with  employees  In  matters  affecting 
working  conditions  and  relationships  outside 
the  employees'  control  to  transact  business 
with  them  expeditiously,  to  promote  equal 
employment  practices,  to  exert  every  effort  to 
arrive  at  equitable  and  mutually  satisfactory 
settlements  and  to  prevent  discrimination  of 
any  kind.  Aggrieved  employees  are  expected 
to  act  In  accorance  with  the  same  principles 
If  satisfactory  settlements  are  not  made,  em- 
ployees may  present  their  grievances  to  the 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Architect  of  tlie 
Capitol  for  a  decision.  Employees  may  ap- 
peal to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  recon- 
sideration of  a  grievance  decision  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant,  and  they  may  appeal  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  for  reconsideration 
of  an  administrative  decision  to  take  an  ad- 
verse action. 

Coverage 
1  Employees.  This  Regulation  shall  apply 
to  those  employees  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  carried  on  the  "House  Office  Build- 
ings" payroll  (a)  who  are  compeifcated 
under    the    Classification    Act    of    1949,    as 


amended,  (b)  who  are  compensated  on  the 
basis  of  a  prevailing  rate  system,  and  (c) 
who  hold  other  positions  not  of  a  temporary 
or  temporary  indefinite  nature.  This  pro- 
vision limiting  application  to  employees  of 
the  House  Office  Buildings  shall  not  operate 
to  prevent  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  from 
designating  members  of  his  central  office  staff 
to  serve  on  the  hearing  committee  established 
herein. 

2.  Grievances  The  term  "grievance"  as 
used  in  this  Regulation  applies  to  complaints 
concerning  such  matters  as: 

(a)    Working  conditions  and  environment, 
(bl    Equal  employment  opportunities  and 
discrimination 

(c)  Relationslups  with  supervisors  and 
with  other  employees  and  officials. 

( d )  Management  decisions  specifically  cov- 
ered by  grievance  procedures. 

(e)  Application  of  personnel  policies. 
(Employee  grievances  do  not  include  ques- 
tions of  personnel  policy  determinations. 
However,  questions  regarding  the  application 
of  such  policy  determinations  to  an  individ- 
ual employee  or  to  a  group  of  employees  are 
subject  to  this  Regulation.  > 

3.  Adverse  Actions.  The  term  "adverse 
actions"  as  used  in  this  Regulation  applies 
to  (a)  discharges,  (b)  suspensions,  (c)  fur- 
loughs without  pay.  and  (d)  reductions  in 
rank  or  compensation.  The  term  "adverse 
actions"  shall  also  apply  to  resignations,  op- 
tional retirement,  or  requested  reduction  in 
rank  or  compensation,  if  such  actions  were 
secured  under  duress,  by  Intimidation  or 
deception. 

4.  Personnel  Actions  Excluded.  The  fol- 
lowing matters  are  not  subject  to  this 
Regulation. 

(a)  Position  classification  actions.  Ap- 
peals from  these  actions  are  covered  by  (1) 
Order  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  dated 
July  10,  1963,  establishing  the  Wage  Admin- 
istration Policy  and  Procedures  for  employees 
whose  positions  are  graded  under  wage  board 
procedures,  or  (2|  the  Order  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  dated  April  28,  1960,  estab- 
lishing the  classification  policy  and  proce- 
dtires  for  employees  subject  to  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  Actions  properly  directed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  with  respect  to  classifi- 
cation of  positions  under  the  Classification 
Act 

(c)  A  separation  action  disqualifying  an 
employee  for  reasons  not  known  to  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  at  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment and  which  would  have  prevented  his 
employment  if  known. 

(d)  A  separation  action  based  on  an  em- 
ployee abandoning  his  position,  provided 
reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  com- 
municate with  him. 

(e)  Actions  taken  against  an  employee 
pursuant  to  direction  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  by  higher  authority. 

Grievances 

1  Employees  shall  follow  administrative 
channels  in  seeking  settlement  of  their  griev- 
ances. They  should  first  discuss  their  prob- 
lems informally  with  their  immediate 
supervisor  or  with  other  supervisors  in  ad- 
ministrative channels  Including  the  head  of 
their  division  or  building.  Supervisors  have 
a  responsibility  to  make  themselves  available 
to  employees  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  In  the 
informal  settlement  of  grievances. 

2.  E&nployees  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  Informal  discussions  within  their 
organization  and  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
matter  further,  may  request  the  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  render  a  decision  concerning  their  griev- 
ance. The  request  for  a  decision  by  the 
Executive  As.sistant  must  be  in  writing  and 
must   contain   the   following  information: 

(a)  Tlie  employee's  name,  title,  and  or- 
ganization location 

(b)  A   complete   statement    setting   forth 


the  basis  for  the  grievance  and  the  corrective 
action  sought. 

(c)  A  complete  statement  of  the  efforts 
pursued  in  reaching  a  settlement  within  the 
employee's   organization. 

(d)  A  specific  request  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  personal  presentation,  if  desired; 
and  the  name  of  the  employee's  representa- 
tive, if  he  desires  to  use  a  representative. 

The  Executive  Assistant,  or  his  representa- 
tive, shall  utilize  such  measures,  including 
consultation  with  operating  officials,  as  he 
considers  necessary  to  settle  an  employee's 
grievance.  The  employee  will  be  notified  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  of  the  decision  con- 
cerning his  grievance. 

3.  Employees  may  appeal  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  for  reconsideration  of  a  griev- 
ance decision  rendered  by  the  Executive 
Assistant.  A  properly  filed  grievance  appeal 
will  receive  full,  impartial,  and  expeditious 
consideration,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  sub- 
mitted and  developed.  A  grievance  appeal 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  within  10 
calendar  days  after  the  employee  has  been 
advised  of  th«»  decision  of  the  Executive  As- 
sistant and  must  contain  the  following 
information: 

(a)  The  employees  name,  title,  and  orga- 
nization location. 

(b)  A  complete  statement  setting  forth 
the  basis  for  the  grievance,  the  decision 
appealed   and   the  corrective  action  sought. 

(c)  A  specific  request  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  personal  presentation,  if  desired: 
and  the  name  of  the  employee's  representa- 
tives, if  he  desires  to  use  a  representative. 

4.  If  the  grievance  alleges  discrimination 
In  providing  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties, the  Executive  Assistant  or  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  may  refer  the  complaint 
to  the  hearing  committee  (created  herein) 
for  Investigation  and  an  advisory  opinion 
prior   to  making  a  decision  thereon. 

5.  After  considering  the  entire  record  of 
the  grievance  appeal,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  will  make  a  decision  and  notify  the 
employee  of  the  disposition  of  the  appeal. 

Adverse  Action  App>eals 

1.  An  employee  may  appeal  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  for  reconsideration  of  a  de- 
cision to  take  an  adverse  action  against  hmi 
An  adverse  action  appeal  may  include  a  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  or  it  may  be  limited  to 
a  request  for  reconsideration  withotit  a  hear- 
ing. An  adverse  action  appeal  may  be  sub- 
mitted at  any  time  after  an  employee  has  re- 
ceived written  notice  of  a  decision  to  take  ad- 
verse action  against  him.  provided  that  it 
shall  not  be  submitted  later  than  10  calendar 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  action. 
The  time  limit  may  be  extended  Lf  the  em- 
ployee proves  that  he  was  not  notified  of  the 
time  limit  or  that  circumstances  beyond  his 
control  prevented  him  from  filing  an  appeal 
within  the  time  limit  or  for  other  eufflclent 
reasons.  The  employee,  if  he  so  requests, 
shall  have  an  opportunity  for  a  full  and  fair 
hear.ng  before  a  hearing  committee,  before 
which  he  may  appear  personally,  or  through 
or  accompanied  by  his  representative. 

2.  An  adverse  action  appeal  must  be  sub- 
mitted In  writing  and  must  contain  the 
following  informatioKf: 

(ai  The  employee's  name,  title,  and  orga- 
nization location. 

(b)    A   complete   statement    which   clearly  ^ 
sets  forth  the  adverse  action  taken,  the  basis 
for    the    ap!)eal    and    the    corrective    action 
sought, 

(c»  A  specific  request  for  a  hearing,  if  de- 
sired 

(d)  The  name  of  the  employee's  repre- 
sentative, if  he  desires  to  use  a  representa- 
tive. 

3.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  after  con- 
sidering the  entire  record  of  the  adverse  ac- 
tion appeal,  including  the  findings  and  ad- 
visory opinions  of  the  hearing  committee,  if 
a  hearing  was  held,  will  decide  whether  to 
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nutaln,  reverse  or  modify  the  previous  de- 
cision. The  employee  will  be  notified  In  writ- 
ing of  the  decision  of  the  Architect  on  appeaL 
The  notice  of  decision  will  include  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  hearing  committee.  If  a 
bearing  was  held.  A  copy  of  the  decision  and 
of  the  report  of  the  hearing  committee  will 
be  furnished  to  the  Personnel  Officer  for  ap- 
propriate action,  as  well  as  to  the  employee's 
representative  if  any. 

Designation  of  Hearing  Committee 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  regulation. 
the  hearing  committee  shall  be  compceed  of 
three  members,  all  of  whom  shall  be  em- 
ployees of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

2.  One  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
elected  by  the  employees  by  secret  'STUten 
ballot,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  such  commit- 
tee for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
election.  Such  member  shall  be  Known  as 
the  employee  member. 

3.  One  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
Such  member  shall  be  Xnown  as  the  manage- 
ment member. 

4.  The  third  member  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
employee  member  and  the  management 
member  acting  Jointly,  and  such  third  mem- 
ber shall  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

5.  An  alternate  member  for  each  regular 
member  shall  be  selected  at  the  same  time 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  the  regxilar  mem- 
ber. The  alternate  members  shall  serve  In 
the  absence  of  their  respective  regular  mem- 
bers. 

6.  No  employee  who  is  responsible  for  re- 
Ttewlng  or  acting  on  the  propwsal  or  the 
decision  to  take  adverse  action,  or  who  Is 
responsible  for  reviewing  or  acting  on  the 
report  of  the  hearing  committee  shall  serve 
on  the  committee. 

7.  The  hearing  committee  shall  afford  em- 
ployees the  opportunity  to  receive  a  fair. 
Impartial,  and  objective  review  of  their  case. 
and  to  provide  the  Architect  with  an  Impar- 
tial advisory  opinion  as  to  whether  the  ad- 
verse action  was  appropriate  in  relation  to 
the  offense  and  consistent  with  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Architect's  Office. 
Election  of  Regular  and  Alternate  Members 

by-^ouse  Office  Bundling  Employees 
1.  The  election  of  a  regular  and  alternate 
member  of  the  hearing  committee  by  em- 
ployees of  the  House  Office  Buildings  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  procedures 
Issued  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as  a 
separate  document. 

Term  of  Service  for  Hearing  Committee 
Members 

1.  The  regular  and  alternate  member  of 
the  hearing  committee  appointed  by  the 
Arcbltact  of  the  Capitol  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Architect:  the  regular  and 
att«mate  member  elected  by  House  Office 
Building  employees  shall  be  elected  for  one 
year  terms.  Following  each  new  appoint- 
ment of  a  regular  member  by  the  Architect 
or  each  election  by  House  Office  BxiUdlng 
employees,  the  regular  member  appointed  by 
the  Architect  and  the  regular  member  elected 
by  House  Office  Building  employees  will 
select  a  third  member  to  serve  on  the  hear- 
ing coitamlttee. 

2.  Vacancies  on  the  hearing  committee 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
scribed for  the  designation  of  hearing  com- 
mittee members. 

Reeponslbllities  of  the  Hearing  Committee 
1.  The  chairman  of  the  hearing  committee 
shall  conduct  hearings  In  an  orderly  and 
Informal  manner.  He  shall  take  such  steps 
as  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  order,  in- 
cluding suspension  or  termination  of  hear- 
ings. The  chairman  shall  decide  all  proce- 
dural matters  arising  during  hearings  and  his 
decialon  thereon  shall  be  final. 

3.  Oommittae  members  shall  not  discuss 
the  case  with  others  at  any  time  outside  the 


hearing  room.     It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  hearing  committe<>  to: 

(a)  Be  fair,  impartial,  and  otijective  in 
reviewing  cases 

(b)  Review  the  wTitfen  statement  at  the 
appealing  employee  and  any  files  the  em- 
ployee. hLs  representative,  and  the  office  rep- 
resentnttve  may  present. 

(C)  Make  certain  that  all  testimony  pre- 
sented at  hearings  be  under  oath. 

(di  Pernnt  the  appe.iiine:  employee,  his 
representative  and  the  office  representative  to 
be  present  at  all  time.s  during  the  hearings, 
but  not  during  the  deliber.itious  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(ei  Permit  the  appealing  employee  or  his 
repre.seiuatlve  and  the  oillce  representative 
to  call  any  witnes.=  es  they  may  de.slre.  pro- 
vided their  te?=timony  will  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  relevant  to  the  ca.se  being 
heard 

(f)  Determine  the  relevancy  of  the  testi- 
mony and  evidence  being  presented,  ruling 
out  irrelevant  testimony  and  evidence. 

{gt  Maintain  records  of  its  proceedings. 
The  chairman  of  the  hearing  committee 
shall  determine  whether  there  shall  be  m.ide 
a  verb.iuni  transcript,  written  su  iim.ary,  or 
other  report  of  the  he.'.rlng.  S  ich  tran- 
script, siimm.iry,  or  report  together  with  all 
pertinent  documents  .submitted  to  and 
accepted  by  the  committee  for  lt.s  cmsidera- 
tion,  duly  authenticated,  shall  constitute  the 
record  of  the  proceedings. 

(h)  Submit  a  report  containing  (1)  find- 
ings of  fact  and  (2i  an  a<ivlsory  opinion 
concerning  the  c;ise  on  appeal.  This  report 
shall  discuss  the  merits  of  Uie  issue  or  issues 
presented,  and  the  findings  of  fact  shall  be 
sufficiently  detailed  to  report  whether  or  not 
there  has.  in  fact,  been  a  dereliction  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  appellant  and,  if  so.  the 
extent  of  such  dereliction  of  duty.  The 
opinion  shall  express  whether  or  .lot  the  ad- 
verse action  originally  taken  is  appropriate, 
and.  if  not,  whether  It  appears  advisable  to 
reverse  or  modify  the  previous  decision. 

(1)  Communicat-e  to  the  .'Vrchitect  of  the 
Capitol  in  a  separate  memorandiun  any  other 
information  which  may  have  been  developed 
during  the  hearing  which  bears  on  the  per- 
sonnel administration  of  the  Ollice  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  which  the  com- 
mittee deems  of  sufficient  importjnre  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol. 

(J)  When  an  unanimous  opinion  cannot  be 
reached,  submit  a  majority  report  of  the 
Committee  and  a  minority  report  of  the 
dissenting  member, 

(k)  Complete  each  hearing  and  submit  its 
findings  and  advisory  opinion  to  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  within  ten  (10)  workdays 
after  completion  of  the  hearings,  unless  an 
extension  of  time  is  granted  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

Employee  Represeuuative 
In  presenting  his  grievance  appeal  or  ad- 
verse action  appeal,  the  employee  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  accompanied,  represented,  and 
advised  by  a  representative  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. The  name  of  the  employee's  representa- 
tive must  be  submitted  with  the  grievance 
or  adverse  action  appwil. 

Office  Represent;\tlve 
Upon  request  for  a  hearing  on  an  adverse 
action  appeal  the  Executive  Assistant  shall 
designate  an  office  representative,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  head  of  the  ortjanizatlon  or 
office  immediately  concerned.  The  office 
representative  shall  be  responsible  to  see 
that  all  testimony  and  evidence  pertinent  to 
the  adver.se  action  are  presented  at  the  hear- 
ing on  an  adverse  action  appeal. 
Witnesses 
Insofar  as  is  administratively  practicable. 
and  when  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
hearing  committee,  employees  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  will  be  made  available  to 
the  committee  as  witnesses.     If  the  request 


of  the  chairman  cannot  be  complied  with, 
the  reEisons  shall  be  Included  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings.  Employees  who  serve  as 
witnesses  during  their  reguLar  tour  of  duty 
are  authorized  to  appear  at  the  hearing  as 
part  of  their  official  duty,  without  charge  to 
leave  or  loss  of  pay. 

Termination   of   Grievance   Appe.ils   and 
Adverse  Action  Appeals 

1.  An  employee's  grievance  appeal  or  ad- 
verse action  appeal  may  be  terminated: 

la>    At  the  employee's  request. 

(b)  For  tindue  del.iy  or  failure  of  the  em- 
ployee m  prosecuting  the  grievance  appeal 
or  adverse  action  appeal  without  sufficient 
reason. 

2.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  will  notify 
the  employee  within  ten  day's  of  the  termi- 
nation of  an  appeal  and  the  reasonis)  there- 
for. A  copy  of  this  notice  shall  be  Included 
in  the  appeal  file,  and,  where  applicable,  a 
copy  shall  be  furnished  to  the  employee's 
representative. 

3.  An  appeal  terminated  for  failure  to 
prosecute  will  not  be  reopened  except  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
upon  showing  that  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  appellant  prevented  him 
from  prosecuting  his  appeal. 

Employee  Grievance  Appeal  or  Adverse 
Action  Appeal  Pile 

For  each  grievance  appeal  or  adverse  action 
appeal  submitted  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  under  this  regulation,  there  shall  be 
established  an  appropriate  file  cont.ainlng 
all  pertinent  documents  relating  to  the 
matter.  The  file  for  grievance  appeals  shall 
include  a  copy  of  the  employee's  grievance 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Assistant:  the 
Executive  Assistant's  reply;  the  employee's 
appeal:  and  the  notice  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol's  decision  on  the  appeal,  as 
applicable.  The  file  on  an  adverse  action 
appeal  shall  Include  a  copy  of  the  notice 
of  proposed  adverse  action  and  the  em- 
ployee's reply;  the  notice  of  the  adverse 
decision:  the  employee's  appeal;  the  sum- 
mary or  transcript  of  the  hearing;  the  report 
of  the  hearing  committee:  and  the  notice 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol's  decision  on 
the  appeal,  all  as  applicable. 

Employee  Safeguards 

Employees  exercising  their  rights  under 
this  regulation  shall  be  unimpeded  and  free 
from  restraint,  interference,  coercion,  dis- 
crimination, and  reprisal.  These  safeguards 
shall  apply  also  to  regular  and  alternate 
members  of  the  hearing  committee,  the  em- 
ployee's representative,  the  office  representa- 
tive, supervisors,  and  employees  or  persons 
who  provide  information  either  by  request 
or  otherwise,  to  assist  In  settling  a  grievance, 
grievance  appeal,  or  adverse  action  appeal  of 
an  employee.  These  provisions,  however, 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  grant  Immunity  from 
disciplinary  or  separation  action  to  employees 
who  make  false  or  malicious  statements  with 
intent  to  deceive  or  injure  anybody  during 
any   proceedings  under   this  regulation. 

Administration  of  Procedtires 

The  Executive  Assistant  shall  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  for 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  em- 
ployee grievance  and  adverse  action  appeal 
procedures  for  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol.  The  Executive  Assistant  or  his 
representative  shall  notify  the  employees 
selected  as  members  of  the  hearing  com- 
mittee, and  all  other  parties  involved  of  the 
time  and  place  of  hearings. 

Improvements  in  Grievance  and  Appeals 
Procedures 

Comnaents  and  suggestions  looking  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  grievance  and  ap- 
peals procedures  provided  for  under  this 
regulation  may  be  submitted  to  the  E.\ecutlve 
Assistant,  In  writing,  at  any  time. 
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Efi'ective  Date 
This  Regulation  shall  become  effective  for 
adverse  action  appeals  begun  by  notice  of 
proposed  adverse  action  issued  on  or  after 
■October  17,  1966,  and  few  grievances  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Assistant  on  or 
after  October  17,  1966. 

A  copy  of  this  Regulation  shall   be  fur- 
nished to  each  employee  subject  thereto. 
J.  George  Stewart, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 


Poverty  Fighters  Cited 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  "20,  1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
James  M.  Shea,  of  the  Catholic  Tele- 
graph, has  written  a  series  of  articles 
showing  how  secular  and  church  groups 
are  working  in  effective  harmony  to  win 
Cincinnati's  war  on  poverty. 

On  October  7,  I  placed  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  series  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  I  tliought  his  observa- 
tions are  well  worth  sharing.  Mr.  Shea's 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Catholic 
Telegraph  on  August  26,  1966,  follows: 
CoM.MUNiTY  Units  Fight  Poverty 
(By  James  M.  Shea) 

Being  poor  doesn't  Just  mean  not  having 
money.  Tliis  is  a  fact  of  life  which  the  lead- 
ers of  Cincinnati's  Community  Action  Com- 
mission frequently  emphasize. 

As  a  CAC  spokesman  said  recently,  poverty 
Is  more  serious  when  it  means  lack  of  dignity, 
lack  of  opportunity,  lack  of  a  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  citizenship. 

For. this  reason,  one  of  the  major  thrusts 
of  the  CAC.  which  is  ■  a  locally-sponsored 
agency  for  channeling  anti-poverly  funds 
to  meet  needs  of  the  local  community,  is  to 
promote  "human  development"  programs. 

These  programs  are  carried  on  in  the  area's 
neighborhoods  and  communities  with  leader- 
ship provided  by  professionals  and  by  local 
volunteers. 

Thus  a  calendar  of  events  posted  in  CAC 
headquarters  at  820  Linn  Mall  in  Cincinnati's 
West  End  last  week  included  notices  of  meet- 
ings of  the  following  organizations: 

West  End  Community  Council,  Winton 
Terrace  Residents,  Over-the-Rhine  Citizens 
association.  Uptown  Basin  Council,  Republic 
Street  Clean-up  association,  Evanston  Com- 
munity Council,  Avondale  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, Logan  Street  Improvement  Association, 
and  North  Cincinnati  Neighbors. 

It  is  through  organizations  like  these  that 
the  CAC  is  able  to  "mobilize  local  resources 
to  combat  poverty"  and  at  the  same  time  to 
"Involve  the  poor  at  every  level  in  this  effort." 

As  soon  as  a  person  who  fulfills  the  defini- 
tion of  "poor"  becomes  actively  Involved, 
either  as  a  paid  or  as  a  volunteer  worker,  he 
begins  to  emerge  from  the  poverty  bracket, 
having  gained  stature,  a  voice,  a  measure  of 
"human  development,"  and  possibly  a  better 
Income. 

Some  of  the  community  organizations 
through  which  the  anti-poverty  effort  is 
waged  were  formed  by  CAC  developers. 
Others  were  In  existence  and  provided  a  na- 
tural framework  for  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram. 

One  that  was  ready-made  was  the  West 
College  HIU  Civic  association,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Edward  Jones,  a  P*rote6tant  minister 
of  the  area.  Is  coordinator. 

The  association  as  established  in  1949  to 
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organize  and  promote  activities  In  the  com- 
munity, an  unincorpwrated  territory  between 
Cincinnati  and  North  College  Hill. 

Mr.  Jones  is  the  first  to  point  out  that  a 
new  spirit  Is  abroad  In  the  Steele  area  now 
that  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (anti- 
poverty)  funds  are  being  channeled  into  the 
community's  development  program. 

Through  the  local  CAC,  more  than  $55,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  year  ending  last 
June  30  for  salaries,  play  equipment,  books. 


Fitting  Honm'  for  Rois  Blaadford 
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jriiursday,  Octcbcr  20,  1966 

cooking    utensils,    building    materials,    and  ,_/    „ 

EG  on.  ^-x      Mr"-    PHILBIN.    Mr.   Speaker,    under 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  Is  re-    Minanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 

quired  to  be  contributed  by  the  community,     my    remarks   in    the   Record    I   Include 

therein  a  recent  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  entitled,  "Five  Unsung 
Heroes  Honored  for  Outstanding  S€r\ice 
to  United  States." 

This  article  contains  an  account  of  the 
1966  Rockefeller  Public  Senice  Award.s 
for  outstanding  long-term  service  to  the 
Federal  Government,  Included  among 
those  honored  is  our  valued  friend,  the 
able  and  distinguished  chief  counsel  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Mr.  John  R.  "Russ  '  Blandford,  for  his 
outstanding  service  to  the  Congress  and 
the  country. 

This  vigorous,  able,  young  man  has 
rendered  conspicuous  and  oui.^tanding 
.«;ervice  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Congress,  and  tlie  coun- 
to"  for  many  years.  Peisonally.  I  was 
gratified  to  leam  of  Mr.  Blandford's 
selection  because,  like  other  members  of 
our  great  committee,  I  know  firsthand 
of  his  great  contribution  to  our  work  and 
the  constancy,  fidelity,  and  effectiveness 
he  has  always  demonstrated  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  very  taxing,  difficult 
responsibilities. 

In  a  real  sense,  Russ  Blandford  is  a 
veiT  fine,  capable,  industrious,  and  eia- 
cious  young  man  who  has  served  us  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  lauding  and  heartily  congratu- 
lating him  and  his  family  upon  the  richly 
merited  recognition  and  award  he  has 
received  from  the  well-known  Rocke- 
feller program.  I  also  congratulate  the 
other  outstanding  young  men  who  have 
received  awards  under  this  program. 

I  wish  for  Russ  and  his  devoted  family 
every  measure  of  good  health,  success, 
and  happiness  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  I  share  with  them  the  joy  and  pride 
they  feel  for  the  highly  meritorious 
award  which  Russ  has  so  deservedly 
received. 

The  article  follows: 


In  West  College  Hill  this  was  achieved 
through  "dollar  credits"  given  for  the  time 
donated  by  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  McAuley 
high  school,  and  by  teachers  from  St.  Rich- 
ards' parochial  school  and  St,  Xavier  high 
school,  and  for  the  use  of  a  local  school 
building. 

In  the  past  year,  according  to  Mr  Jone?. 
about  20  residents  of  the  area — There  are  265 
families  residing  there — who  were  out  of 
work  have  received  training  for  new  Job.s. 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  streets 
and  sidewalks,  20  buildings  have  been  torn 
down,  nine  new  homes  have  been  built,  and 
efforts  at  a  comprehensive  renewal  program 
are  under  way. 

The  local  organization  is  working  on  a 
program  with  the  Hamilton  County  coinmls- 
sioners  to  establish  a  workable  building  code, 
and  It  has  applied  to  the  Federal  government 
for  rehabilitation  loans  at  low  interest. 

To  carry  on  the  effort.  OEO  funds  tot.aling 
more  than  $98,000  have  been  asked  for  the 
year  that  began  in  July.  Local  CAC  officials 
are  confident  that  the  appropriation  will 
materialize. 

A  center  of  activity  in  the  West  College  Hill 
program  is  the  old  elementary  school  which 
was  ordered  closed  when  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Education  ruled  that  it  had  been  operated 
as  a  segregated  institution.  Now  It  is  a 
neighborhood  center,  with  sewing  classes,  fa- 
cilities for  youth  and  adult  recreation,  pre- 
school enrichment  programs,  and,  if  the 
organization's  hopes  are  realized,  a  branch 
library  in  the  future. 

"It's  one  swinging  place,  where  sometliing 
Is  always  going  on,"  a  CAC  official  said.  And, 
with  the  help  of  the  Federal  anti-poverty 
program,  "they're  doing  It  themselves,  "  he 
added. 


Congressman  D.  R.  "BUly"  Matthews 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  unpleasant  features  about  the  clos- 
ing of  a  Congress  is  the  knowledge  that 
certain  of  our  warm  personal  friends  will 
not  be  Members  in  the  next  Congress. 
This  paiticularly  applies  to  Congress- 
man D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews,  of  Florida, 
one  of  my  very  warm  personal  friends 
with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  a  close  rela- 
tionship ever  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

I  know  of  no  Member  who  has  been 
more  devoted  to  his  duties  as  a  Congress- 
man than  "Billy"  and  his  pleasant 
smile  and  cheerful  greeting  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  the  Members  who  return 
for  the  90th  Congress.  In  my  mind  he 
will  always  be  classed  as  a  fine  devoted 
and  gentlemanly  Congressman  who  has 
been  helpful  to  me  on  many  occasions. 


Five  Unsung  Heroes  Honored  for  Ot-tst.»nd- 
iNG  Service  to  United  Statfs 

Princeton,  N.J.,  October  IS^Flve  "un.sung 
heroes  "  of  public  life  were  named  recipients 
today  of  the  19<J6  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Awards  for  outstanding  long-term  service  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Ettcb  will  receive 
•  10.000. 

The  program,  supported  by  John  D  Rocke- 
feller 3d.  Is  administered  by  Princeton  Unl- 
\e;slty.  The  .'.wards,  bringing  to  37  the  num- 
ber honored  since  they  were  set  up  In  their 
present  form  in  1960.  will  be  presented  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  In 
Washington  on  Dec.  7. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  set  up  the  award  program 
to  focus  national  attention  on  the  dlstln- 
gtashed  work  often  performed  by  little- 
known  Federal  otBclals. 

This  year's  recipients,  announced  by  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Goheen,  president  of  Princeton 
University,  and  their  categories  of  service  are: 
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Mlllaxd  Cass.  49  years  old.  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  I^abor,  for  administration. 

Jobn  M.  Leddy,  52.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  Affairs,  for  forel^  affairs. 

DaTld  D.  Thomas,  63.  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Federal  Aviation.  Agency,  for  general 
welfare. 

John  R.  Blandford,  48,  chief  counsel.  House 
Coaunlttee  on  Amxed  Services,  for  law  and 
legislation. 

Dr.  Edward  P.  KnlpUng.  57,  director  of 
entomology  of  the  research  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  science,  tech- 
nology or  engineering. 

nrSPIRATION    TO    TOCNO 

Dr.  Goheen  called  the  winners  "an  Inspira- 
tion to  the  young  who  have  leanings  In  the 
direction  of  public  service  and  to  those  who 
already  have  Joined  the  ranlcs  of  careerists 
in  the  Federal  Government." 

"It  Is  our  hope,  and  that  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
that  promising  men  and  women  already  In 
the  public  services,  as  well  sis  new  recruits 
to  the  career  services,  will  realize  that  these 
honors  to  olBclals  at  high  level  reflect  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Federal 
career  service  as  a  whole,"  Dr.  Goheen  said. 

The  five  recipients  were  among  several 
hundred  nominated  for  the  awards  by  past 
and  present  Federal  employes,  chosen  by  a 
13-member  selection  committee  headed  by 
Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Berkner.  president  of  the  Grad- 
uate Research  Center  of  the  Southwest,  In 
Dallas. 

Mr.  Caaa,  who  Joined  the  Department  of 
Labor  In  1»4«.  after  six  years  in  private  legal 
practice,  haa  been  chief  assistant  to  seven 
of  the  eight  Under  Secretaries  of  Labor,  and 
haa  served  a«  adviser  and  assistant  to  six 
Secretaries  at  Labor. 

CAaxn  IN  CIVIL  service  | 

Mr.  Leddy  i«  one  of  the  few  officers  to 
achieve  hi^  rank  in  the  Department  of  State 
after  a  career  In  the  Civil  Service  rather  than 
the  Foreign  Service.  A  specialist  In  eco- 
nomics, he  has  been  in  the  department  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  assumed  his  present 
position  last  year. 

Mr.  Thomas,  an  administrator  In  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  has  also  been  a  pilot 
for  more  than  30  years.  He  has  worked  In 
aviation  planning  and,  since  1958,  has  been 
head  of  the  FA.A.'s  Air  Traffic  Service. 

Mr.  Blandford  has  been  with  the  House 
committee  nearly  20  years,  starting  a  few 
months  after  his  graduation  from  Tale  Law 
School.  He  U  a  colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve. 

Dr.  Kntplng  started  with  the  Agriculture 
Department  In  193C  as  a  fleld  research  aide 
In  Mezloo.  He  la  beet  known  for  his  work 
In  sterile  Insect  control,  and  It  was  on  the 
Island  of  Curasao  In  1953  that  he  demon- 
strated eradication  by  sterilization  of  the 
■erewworm.  ■ 


Cealracts  Approved  by  Committee  oa 
Us-Aaericui  Activitiet 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rzc- 
0K».  I  include  a  Itet  of  persons  who  have 
been  under  contract  with  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  during  the 


past  5  years  and  the  amounts  of  the  con- 
tracts.   The  list  follows : 

Committee  on   Un-American   actiiities  co7i- 
tracts    approved 

BTTH   CONG. 


Name 

Date  ap- 
proved 

Aiiiouiil 

Mllliin  E    Howird 

May     3, 1961 
June    8, 1961 
Feb.     1, 1962 

ti  soo  im 

Miiuricf  M  ilkin   .    

Ruth  Taylor  lliioter 

Total 

an  m 

I,  SOI).  00 
4.000  IXJ 

. 

88TH    CONC. 

18T  sEsa. 
John  S  uiU)       

.M.ir.    H.  19<a 
July   17,  l9ta 

....  do .. 

Dec.   11.1963 

do 

$2.  .=.1111.  (JO 

1  ixx).  00 

.Morgu-et  .\uri  Kerr 

John  i.auttitf     

1,  HOO.  00 
1  000  00 

lU-rbcrt  Koniorstein 

1.000.00 

Total         

7  300  00 

Ail«.  24.  1964 
Oct.      2.  1964 

do -.- 

Jan.     2, 1965 

2[>  SK«S. 
M  iri!  iTi't  Kaa  Kitt 

$*(».  00 

.Andrew  J    Hcn-cr      

(  h^irlfs  -I   We.itlMTholt 

(iei>ri;i' II    I.yiii'h    

200.  00 

37H.  59 

4.  .500.  00 

Tul.il              

5, 878.  59 

S9TH    OONO. 

John  .■^olliv  in       - 

June  25, 1963 
July     2. 1965 
Aui!.  20.1965 

S.'pt.    2.  1965 
Dec.    28,1965 

$3  600  00 

Willi  iin  Mfiidrli 

250  00 

UTOree  H.  Lynch 

3.  000.  00 

John  I>  SuUlviio 

Ho...    

3,  600.  00 
3. 600.  00 

Tot.il    

14.  050.  00 

ID  se.ts. 

Phillip  .Vhliott  Luce 

(ieorKc  H.  Lynch 

Total 

Aug.  22,1966 
Oct.    11,1966 

1.000.00 
3,000.00 

4,000.  00 

The  14th  Report  From  Washington  to  the 
Reiident*  of  Lot  Angelet'  30th  Con- 
gretsional  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  Representative  in 
Congress  is  to  make  regular  reports  on 
his  activities  in  Washington  to  his  con- 
stituents at  home 

For  that  reason,  and  because  of  the 
vital  necessity  of  an  active  and  fully 
informed  citizenry.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  today's  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  the  14th  in  a  series  of  regular 
reports  to  the  residents  of  my  30th  Cali- 
fornia  Congressional    District. 

The  report  follows: 

oonorbssman  eo  roybal  reports  from 
Washington 

THl    14TH   aePOtT   F«OM    WASHINCTO.N,   OCTOBEK 
1966 

This  la  tbe  14th  In  a  aeries  of  regular 
"RAporta    from    Waahlngu>n"    made    to    the 


residents  of  the  30th  District  on  my  ac);ivUie« 
Sis  your  Representative  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

While  I  realize  that  I  cannot  please  all  my 
constituents,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I 
am  constantly  trying  to  represent  the  best 
Interest  of  our  District,  our  State  and  our 
Nation. 

In  addition  to  my  Reports  from  Washing- 
ton, I  have  also  sent  you  nine  special  reports  f  \ 
designed  to  cover  all  major  Items  of  legis- 
lation considered  by  Congress,  events  of  na-  • 
tlonal  and  international  significance,  and 
particularly,  those  matters  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and  South- 
ern California. 

EtCHTY-NINTH  CONGRESS RECAP 

In  its  2  years'  work,  the  89th  Congress  h.us 
compiled  one  of  the  most  productive  records 
of  legislative  achievement  in  our  nation's 
history. 

Congress  has  supported  measures  to  as- 
siu^  prudent  conduct  of  the  government's 
fiscal  business,  while  adopting  progressive 
programs  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  a 
rapidly  growing  modern  society  of  nearly  200 
mUlion  citizens. 

Great  strides  were  made  toward  reaching 
the  goals  of  a  more  prosperous  economy, 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  a  strong 
defense  posture,  and  lasting  world  peace  with 
freedom. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  •part  in  building 
this  constructive  record,  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  outline  for  you  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  historic  89th  Congress  in  this 
"Report  from  Washington". 

NEW  LOS  ANGELES  FEDERAL   Btrn.l>INC 

Just  this  month  Congress  approved  my  re- 
quest for  a  new  $6.5  million,  800.000  sq.  ft., 
multi-level  federal  auto  parking  building  to 
help  alleviate  the  extremely  critical  shortage 
of  parking  space  In  Los  Angeles'  crowded 
Civic  Center. 

I've  been  working  on  this  urgently-needed 
car  parking'  facility  since  1963  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress,  so  I'm  naturally  delighted 
at  our  success  In  securing  authorization  to 
proceed  with  this  essential  project. 

PEACETIME  GI  BILL 

I  was  proud  to  have  been  co-author  of  the 
new  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  a  permanent  program 
of  comprehensive  readjustment  benefits  to 
help  some  5  million  post-Korea  and  Vietnam 
veterans  return  to  civilian  life,  go  to  college, 
train  for  a  Job,  and  have  a  chance  to  buy  a 
home  for  their  families. 

MINIMUM   WAGE 

America's  working  men  and  women  scored 
a  resounding,  landmark  victory  with  recent 
Congressional  enactment  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive Improvements  In  the  national 
minimum  wage  law  since  1938,  when  that 
historic  legislation  was  first  adopted. 

By  extending  coverage  to  nearly  8  million 
new  workers,  and  raising  the  present  tl.25 
minimum  wage  for  the  30  million  employees 
already  covered,  by  stages,  to  »1,60.  we  will  be 
protecting  the  vital  Intereste  of  Golden  State 
workers  and  employers  alike — by  helping  re- 
duce the  unfair,  low-wage  competition  from 
our  neighboring  states  whose  average  pay 
scales  do  not  come  up  to  California's  higher 
rate. 

EQUAL    RIGHTS    FOR    ALL    AMERICANS 

The  Both  CongTiess  gave  its  strong  bi-parti- 
san support  to  measures  to  assure  first-class 
citizenship  to  every  American,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin.  The  two 
chief  legislative  accomplishments  were  pass- 
age of  the  Voting  Righto  Act  to  guarantee  the 
basic  right  to  register  and  vote  to  all  citizens, 
and  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  to  help 
eliminate,  once  and  for  all,  imXair  discrimi- 
nation in  the  vital  area  of  job  opportunities. 
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NEW    HOrSING    AND    TRANSPORTATION 
DEPABTMENTS 

Secretary  Robert  Weaver  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  es- 
tablished in  1965.  discusses  how  his  agency's 
programs,  plus  those  of  the  new  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Transportation  Just  cre- 
ated by  Congress  this  month,  can  assist  Los 
Angeles  and  other  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ters meet  the  challenge  of  continuing  rapid 
growth. 

With  Southern  California's  population  due 
to  triple  from  10  million  to  over  30  million 
before  the  year  2000,  when  some  80  percent 
of  our  people  will  be  living  in  cities,  these 
forward-looking  programs  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  children. 

The  new  Departments  will  serve  as  focal 
points  of  federal  concern  for  such  pressing 
urban  problems  as  sharply  rising  local  tax 
rates,  efficient  mass  transportation,  adequate 
housing,  expanded  educational  and  Job  op- 
portunities, effective  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  recreation,  and  related  necessities  Of 
modern  life  in  20th  Century  America. 

IMMIGRATION    EEFORM 

Tills  historic  measure,  the  first  major  revi- 
sion of  our  immigration  laws  in  over  40  years, 
eliminated  the  highly  discriminatory  na- 
tional origins  quota  system,  and  set  up  a 
more  equitable  first-come-first-served  selec- 
tion procedvire  based  on  a  greatly  Improved 
preference  system. 

PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  an 
urgent  petition  to  the  President  asking  him 
to  expand  his  worldwide  peace  offensive  and 
vigorously  pursue  his  search  for  meaning- 
ful negotiations  aimed  at  achieving  equit- 
able terms  for  a  just  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

We  also  urged  the  President  on  several 
occasions  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  arranging  an  effective  cease-fire  that 
could  help  move  the  conflict  away  from  the 
battle-field  and  to  the  conference  table. 

In  response,  the  President  assured  us  of 
his  firm  determination  "to  make  every  pos- 
sible use  of  the  United  Nations  In  moving 
toward  peace  ...  I  can  give  you  categorical 
assurance  that  there  will  be  no  abandonment 
of  our  peace  efforts." 

As  your  Representative  In  Congress,  I 
pledge  myself  to  continue  to  speak  out 
strongly  for  the  cause  of  peace  In  Vietnam. 

Am  TO  EDUCATION 

Congress  acted  to  assume  leadership  In  the 
vital  effort  to  provide  full  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans  by  adopting  the 
landmark  Elementary.  Secondary,  and  Higher 
Education  Acts — the  nation's  first  compre- 
hensive program  of  Investment  In  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth,  In  recognition  that  noth- 
ing Is  more  Important  to  America's  future 
well-being  than  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment of  our  human  educational  resources. 

CLEAN  AIR  AND  PURE  WATER 

California's  outstanding  pioneer  work  was 
recognized  when  Congress  took  decisive  ac- 
tion to  organize  a  truly  national  effort  to 
eliminate  the  dangerous  Impurities  in  the 
air  we   breathe  and   the  water  we  drink. 

Using  California  standards  as  a  guideline 
for  effective  air  and  water  pollution  control, 
the  new  rules  encourage  a  cooperative  local, 
state,  federal,  and  private  Industry  approach 
to  creating  a  healthy  living  environment  In 
America's  crowded  metropolitan  areas  like 
Los  Angeles,  where  our  own  P>ollutlon  Con- 
trol District  will  be  eligible  for  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  federal  funds  to  help  In  the 
fight  against  smog. 


AUTO    SAFETY 

The  89lh  Congress  has  responded  to  an 
aroused  public  demand  for  strong,  affirma- 
tive action  to  help  reduce  the  tragic  toll  of 
needless  inj\iry  and  death  on  the  Nation's 
highways  by  adopting  federal  standards  of 
highway  traffic,  motor  vehicle,  and  tire 
safety — and  by  offering  Importanc  financial 
aid  to  strengthen  state  and  local  auto  safety 
programs  ranging  from  driver  training  and 
licensing  to  highway  construction  and  ve- 
hicle inspection. 

NARCOTIC  REHABtLITATION 

Congress  has  followed  California's  leader- 
ship in  attempting  to  develop  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
serious  problems  of  narcotic  addiction — 
stressing  modern  medical  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation programs,  and  intensive  aftercare 
for   narcotic  victims. 

MEDICARE SOCIAL    SECURITY 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  outlines  his  plan 
few  a  6Ubst.antlal  cost-of-living  increase  in 
benefits  and  expansion  of  coverage  under 
medicare  and  social  security. 

As  one  of  the  original  Congressional  spon- 
sors of  the  historic  medicare  program  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  health  benefits  for  some 
19  million  older  Americans,  including  Cali- 
fornia's IVj  million  elderly,  I  am  deeply  grati- 
fied that  never  again  in  this  country  should 
our  senior  citizens  find  their  life  savings  sud- 
denly wiped  out  by  huge  hospital  and  medical 
bills. 

In  my  opinion,  medicare  will  take  Its  place 
along  with  the  social  security  program  of  30 
years  ago  as  among  the  most  progressive  and 
forward-looking  pieces  of  legislation  ever  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

With  growing  national  concern  over  the 
rising  cost-of-living,  and  the  increased  threat 
of  Infiatlon.  I  am  happy  to  report  suc<:ess  In 
obtaining  passage  this  month  of  my  Truth- 
In-Packaging  Consumer  Protection  Bill  to 
outlaw  deceptive  and  unfair  practices  in  la- 
beling and  packaging  retail  goods — and  to 
provide  American  consumers  and  housewives 
with  accurate,  complete,  and  honest  infor- 
mation on  the  foods  and  drugs  they  buy. 

THE    1967    SERVICE    ACADEMY    EXAM 

Congratulating  Pvt.  Ruben  Garcia  of  Los 
Angeles,  one  of  my  West  Point  nominees,  on 
his  excellent  record  at  the  Military  Academy's 
Ft.  Belvoir  Prep  School  near  Washington. 

Because  I  am  anxious  to  appoint  qualified 
young  men  from  the  30th  District  to  the 
Military.  Naval,  Air  Force,  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academies.  I  am  asking  Interested  stu- 
dents to  take  the  special  Civil  Service  Acad- 
emy Designation  Exam  to  be  given  In  Los 
Angeles  on  November  6th  (a  make-up  exam 
■will  be  held  December  let) .  For  more  infor- 
mation call  our  District  Office  on  688-4870. 

WAR    ON    POVERTY 

Though  less  than  two  years  old,  and  ex- 
periencing the  usual  administrative  growing 
pains,  the  Nation's  War  on  Poverty  holds 
promise  of  developing  a  series  of  new  ap- 
proaches to  solving  the  tragic  paradox  of 
extreme  poverty  for  more  than  30  million 
disadvantaged  citizens.  In  the  midst  of  an 
all-time-record-high  prosperity  for  most 
Americans. 

AT    YOUR    SERVICE 

The  members  of  my  Congressional  office 
staff  In  Washington,  as  well  as  those  In  our 
Los  Angeles  District  Office,  are  anxious  to 
help  you  in  any  way  they  can.  Please  con- 
tinue to  make  full  use  of  the  many  services 
available  through  our  offices  by  contacting 
■at  whenever  you  feel  we  can  be  of  personal 
aeslstance. 


Congressman  Donald  Rumsfeld  Reports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  policy  to  report  to  the  people  of 
the  13th  District  of  Illinois  at  the  end  of 
each  session  of  Congress. 

The  report  on  the  89th  Congiess,  2d 
session,  follows: 
Congressman   Donald    Rumsfeld    Rfpohts — 

Annual    Lbgislative    Report,    1966.    89th 

Congress,  2d  Session 

Washington,  DC. — Adjournment  of  the 
89ih  Congress  came  amidst  sp>eculation  that 
the  Administration  may  be  waiting  until  early 
next  year  to  ask  for  tax  increases  and  for 
funds  to  further  accelerate  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 'Whatever  the  case  may  be.  It  is  clear 
that  additional  funds  will  be  requested  If  the 
war  continues  to  escalate  and  If,  at  Uie  same 
time,  the  Administration  continues  the  pres- 
ent  level  of  domestic  spending. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  more  than  26.000 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
over  950  were  enacted  Into  law.  The  results 
of  more  than  350  roll  calls  are  on  record  in 
detail  over  50,000  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

This  annual  Legislative  Report  highlights 
Congressional  activity  In  1966.  As  always, 
your  comments  and  views  on  matters  relating 
to  Oougress  are  welcomed.  Full  details  on 
any  measure  l>€fore  Congress  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  our  office,  341  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

INFLATION,  naWRAL  SPENDING,  AND  PRIORITIES 

Little  meaningful  action  has  been  taken  to 
control  inflation  or  otherwise  halt  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  The  President  has  blamed 
Congress  for  adding  to  his  already  sizable 
budget,  thus  leaving  the  Impression  that 
Congress,  rather  than  the  Administration, 
will  be  responsible  if  either  wage  or  price 
controls  or  Increased  taxes  are  requested. 

However,  the  swollen  budget  submlited  In 
January  contained  false-front  cuts  on  Items 
the  Administration  knew  the  2-1  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  would  Increase,  such  as 
milk  for  school  children,  and,  further,  his 
budget  did  not  accurately  reflect  the  antici- 
pated costs  Involved  In  fighting  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Despite  periodic  statements  on 
economy,  there  is  no  Indication  that  the 
President  communicates  his  economy  desires 
to  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Congress.  Also, 
the  President  has  the  power,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  veto  any  spending  bill  he  does 
not  like.  He  has  not  exercised  this  power  to 
any  major  extent.  Further,  the  Administra- 
tion need  not  spend  funds  appropriated  by 
Congrers.     Spending  can  be  deferred. 

Inflationary  presstires  are  due  in  part  to 
excessive  Federal  spending  at  a  time  when 
Vietnam  Is  draining  billions  of  dollars  from 
the  Federal  treastiry.  IMoritles  In  Federal 
.spending  must  be  established.  Government 
cannot  provide  funds  for  every  worthwhile 
project  and  at  the  same  time  curb  Inflation. 

REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  I3TH  DISTRICT 

The  1965  Court  reapportionment  of  the 
13th  Congressional  District  unfortunately 
removes  from  our  District  the  50th  Ward  of 
Chicago  and  the  townships  of  Barrlngton  and 
Hanover,  effective  in  January  1967.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  to  represent  the  people  of 
these  areas  in  Congress  for  tbe  past  four 
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years,  and  It  Is  with  a  real  sadness  that  I  see 


AppiiCitMUj  are  now  being  .iccepted  from 
voune  men  interested  m  ,itt,eiiclin2  U.S.  Serv- 


controUed   by   the   Republican  Par.fy.     Even 
today,  the  British  House  of  Commbns  has  a 
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yean,  and  It  U  with  a  real  sadness  that  I  see 
tbem  leave  the  13tb  District. 

Despite  reapportiomnent,  the  13th  Dis- 
trict's pop\ilatloa  will  remain  well  above  the 
435.000  average.  The  eetlmated  19ft5  popu- 
lation of  the  eight  townships  of  Elk  Grove, 
Evanaton.  New  Trier.  NUea.  Northfield.  Pala- 
tine. Schaumburg.  and  Wheeling,  which  will 
comprise  our  new  District,  Is  523.319.  This 
figure  la  expected  to  Jump  to  605,000  by  1970. 
Our  District  la  one  of  the  fastest  growing  dis- 
tricts In  the  nation.  . 

A    BUST    TEAR  ' 

The  heavy  legislative  schedule  !n  Congress 
and  the  long  session  have  required  me  to 
"oommute"  back  and  forth  from  Washington 
to  the  13th  District  on  weekends,  but  the 
rest  of  the  Rumsfeld  family  have  been  in  otu- 
borne  In  Glenvtew  since  August.  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  many  of  you  during  the  brief 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

During  19W.  I  took  on  a  number  of  new 
respooslblUtlea.  becoming  a  member  of  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  and 
serving  aa  co-chairman  of  the  House  GOP 
Task  Force  on  Latin  America.  I  continue 
my  membership  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics (Space)  Committee  and  on  Its 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee.  I  also 
serve  on  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee smd  on  Its  subcommittees  on  PV>reign 
Operations  and  Ooverimient  Information  and 
Legal  and  Monetary  AfTalra,  on  the  latter  as 
ranking  minority  member. 

A  highlight  of  1966  came  on  July  4th.  the 
day  the  Prealdent  signed  Into  law  the  "Free- 
dom ot  InXormatlon"  bill  which  I  have  sup- 
ported strongly  for  two  years.  In  April,  our 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  went  to  South 
Vietnam  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  waste 
and  mismanagement  In  the  AID  program 
there.  The  Subcommittee  report  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  our  office. 

VWajSUiTiON    SPONSORXS 

Part  of  a  Congressman's  responsibility  is 
to  identify  problem  areas  and  to  initiate 
action  to  resolve  them.  This  year.  I  have 
Introduced  and  co-sponsored  various  bills  and 
resoluUoiu,  including  proposals  for: 

Air  and  water  pollution:  To  authorize  an 
Incentive  tax  credit  for  facilities  and  equip- 
ment Installed  by  industry  for  the  control  of 
air  and  water  pollution. 

Reform  of  Federal  criminal  laws .  To  create 
a  13-maii  Commission  to  undertake  a  study 
of  needed  improvements  In  the  Federal  sys- 
tem of  criminal  Justice. 

Opportunity  for  underprivileged:  To  com- 
bine private  efforts  with  those  of  Government 
to  provide  Jobs,  training,  and  education  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

Miscellaneous:  I  also  introduced  measures 
to:  permit  teachers  to  deduct  from  gross 
Income  their  expenses  for  continuing  educa- 
tion: remove  postmasters  from  politics:  es- 
taMlsh  a  World  Food  Commission:  and  p>er- 
mlt  Individual  tax  credits  for  parents  financ- 
ing students  In  college. 

EXCXLL^NCE    OF    13TH    DISTRICT'S    YOtTTH 

The  13th  District  will  be  especially  well 
represented  at  0.8.  Service  Academies  in  the 
graduating  class  of  1070.  Eight  outstanding 
men  from  our  District  began  their  military 
careers  this  summer:  Air  Force  Academy- 
Malcolm  Dean  Whitfield  II  of  Glenview  and 
Robert  J.  Drabant  of  Palatine;  Military  Acad- 
emy— Jeffrey  A.  Schmidt  of  Nlles:  Naval 
Academy — John  S.  Blallas  of  Chicago,  Dennis 
F.  Breen  of  MoUnt  ProejJect.  Howard  Daw- 
son. Jr.  of  Mount  Prospect,  Edward  Graves 
of  Rolling  Metulows,  and  Richard  Thomas 
of  Skokle.  Stephen  SvsLnda,  Wllmette,  was 
aooepted  for  appointment  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  A«ad«ny.  The  letter  notifying  him 
of  his  appointment  never  reached  him.  On 
May  a,  he  was  lost  attempting  to  save  a 
companion  In  a  boating  accident. 


Appiicatiiias  are  now  being  .iccepted  from 
young  men  interested  in  attending  US  Serv- 
ice Academies  in  June  1967.  Applicants 
must  be  US.  citizens,  between  17  and  22 
years  old.  unmarried,  and  residents  of  the 
13th  District.  Selection  is  based  entirely  on 
merit. 

A     CITIZENS     PRIDE 

A  13th  District  resident  who  Just  became 
an  American  citizen  wrote  me  a  wonderful 
letter  [  felt  %ou  would  be  interested  m  her 
commento      She  wrote: 

■It  is  indeed  jl  ijre.it  moment  mure  th.in 
any  of  you  can  imagine:  it  is  a  long  wait, 
hopes,  and  .sometimes  fears.  ...  I  saw  a  lot 
of  people  becoming  Americans  the  Siime  day 
I  did  Prot>ably  all  of  us  had  different  rea- 
sons, but  there  was  a  wonderfal  thing  in 
comnaon  —  we  are  An\ericans  by  choice  ...  In 
my  cjse  the  reason  was  a  need  for  Justice. 
freedom,  honesty  and  love  .  .  .  iHere)  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  family  life,  self-respect  and 
sincerity  I  love  this  country.  Please  try 
to  keep  this  country  as  I  have  dreamed. 
Above  all  freedom,  challenge,  sincerity  and 
honesty,  with  Justice" 

POSTMASTERS    AND    POLITiCS 

My  bill  to  remove  postmasten;  from  poU- 
tlca  has  gained  import. mt  support.  As  re- 
ported In  the  Washington  press,  the  F*resident 
may  ask  Congress  next  year  to  approve  a 
measure  providing  that  postmasters  and  rural 
letter  carriers  be  appointed  the  same  way  as 
other  Federal  civil  servants — on  the  basis  of 
qualifications  and  merit.  Earlier,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
recommended  that  Congress  adopt  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  backed  also  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, who  wrote  that  politics  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  postal  supervisors  and  managers  is 
"one  of  the  major  re.tsons  for  inadequate 
mall  service." 

CONGRESSIONAL    REIORM 

No  meaningful  Congressional  reforms  were 
made  in  1966.  However,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  at  Congress  has  issued 
Its  final  report  and  prepared  tt.e  Legislative 
Reorganization  .Act  of  1966.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  in  Congress 
failed  to  i/Chedule  consideration  of  the  Act  in 
the  89th  Congress.  The  Join:  Committee 
adopted  more  than  15  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  I  made  In  1965.  Among  them 
were:  Creation  In  the  Hou.se  of  a  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  (Ethics);  Con- 
gressional Committee  hearings  to  be  open 
to  the  public  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble. Including  televising  and  broadcasting; 
and  Recording  of  "yea"  and  "nay"  votes  on 
appropriations  bills. 

Many  other  necessary  reforms  were  not 
recommended.  Some  trouble  areas  were 
totally  avoided.  For  example,  study  of  the 
role  of  Congress  in  foreign  policy  was  ig- 
nored. Hopefully,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
win  be  ready  to  implement  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  In  1967. 

CHECKS    AND    BALANCE 

One  significant  proposal  which  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  89th  Congress  is  a  pro- 
vision that  when  both  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislative  Branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  controlled  by  the  same  political 
party,  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions in  the  House  and  Senate,  the  chief  In- 
vestigating Committees,  would  be  under  the 
control  of  the  minority  party.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  measure  will  be  considered  in  the 
90th  Congress,  for  such  a  revision  would  as- 
sure vigorous  probing,  challenging,  and  ques- 
tioning of  the  conduct  of  government. 

The  idea  of  giving  the  minority  party  con- 
trol of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tees is  not  unique.  In  1923.  the  "Teapot 
Dome"  investigation  w:ls  conducted  by  a 
Democratic  senator  at  a  time  when  the 
Congress   and   the   White   House    were   both 


controlled  by  the  Republican  Par|y.  Even 
today,  the  British  House  of  Commbns  has  a 
Committee  of  Public  Accounts  whose  chair- 
man is  always  a  leading  member  of  "the  loyal 
opposition,"  and  this  oonunlttee  has  legisla- 
tive oversight  of  the  spending  of  public 
monies. 

The  need  for  such  a  "watchdog"  committee 
in  Congress  is  obvious.  The  political  parly 
which  controls  the  investigative  machinery  of 
government  is  generally  not  eager  to  Investi- 
gate its  own  appointees  or  personnel. 

THE    PEpPLE 

The  close  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  89th 
Congress  prompts  me  to  look  back  at  prog- 
ress made  and  to  conclude  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  ahead.  World  peace  con- 
tinues to  elude  us.  and  many  domestic  prob- 
lems remain  unsolved. 

To  be  sure.  Government  has  an  Important 
role,  but  each  Individual  citizen  also  shares 
a  portion  of  the  responsibility.  Government 
cannot  solve  all  of  the  complex  problems  fac- 
ing us.  To  achieve  the  beat  solutions  will  re- 
quire the  Interest  and  the  dedication  of  mil- 
lions of  individual  citizens  who  recognize 
that  our  form  of  Government,  the  beet  ever 
devised  by  man.  Is  based  on  the  Involvement 
of  the  people.  In  the  final  analysis,  It  Is  the 
people  who  must  guide  and  direct  the  efforts 
of  Government,  determine  the  quality  of  Its 
leadership,  and  shape  ite  course. 
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Cleaner  Air  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cleaner 
Air  Week  will  be  observed  October  23  to 
29.  While  emphasizing  the  tremendous 
tasks  that  confront  the  Nation  In  the 
effort  to  keep  our  atmosphere  as  free 
from  pollution  as  Is  possible,  it  also  pK)lnts 
up  Industry's  outstanding  contributions 
In  this  field  during  recent  years. 

One  of  the  most  notable  accomplish- 
ments in  the  drive  for  cleaner  air  has 
been  the  development  of  equipment  to 
capture  fly  ask  rather  than  to  permit  It 
to  be  released  Into  the  atmosphere.  In- 
stead of  unceremoniously  spewing  cinders 
Into  the  air  to  the  discomfiture  of  neigh- 
bors for  miles  around,  new  power  plants 
are  equipped  with  expensive  electrostatic 
precipitators  to  stop  the  pollution  as  it 
comes  from  the  boilers. 

At  the  giant  minemouth  power  plants 
under  construction  and  in  planning  in 
Pennsylvania's  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, air  pollution  control  equipment  will 
arrest  almost  100  percent  of  the  cinders 
resulting  from  coal  combustion.  Such 
progress  not  only  removes  a  common 
menace  from  the  commui^ity;  It  also, 
through  application  of  engineering  tech- 
nique, provides  a  byproduct  of  the  com- 
bustion process  that  has  considerable 
utility  value. 

For  many  years  cinders  have  been  used 
as  a  safety  measure  on  Ice-  and  snow- 
covered  highways.  More  recently,  they 
have  been  used  as  a  reinforcement  agent 
in  cement  roads,  dams,  and  building 
blocks.  Now  there  Is  another  use  in  the 
making,  and  from  It  may  come  new  in- 


dustrial enterprises  in  areas  where  fly 
ash  supply  is  available. 

Last  year  I  met  with  G«orge  Fumich, 
Jr.,  director  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, to  Inspect  the  end  results  of  lab- 
oratory experimentations  with  bricks 
containing  fly  ash.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  extraordinary  strength,  durability, 
and  attractiveness,  and  I  am  encouraged 
by  OCR's  progress  in  making  ready  a 
pilot  plant  for  the  production  of  this 
material. 

Cleaner  Air  Week  is  also  a  reminder 
that  science  and  research  have  otl.er  im- 
portant chores  in  the  quest  of  controlling 
atmospheric  pollutants.  One  objective 
is  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  sulphur 
from  stack  gases.  As  in  the  case  of  fly 
ash,  extracting  sulphur  before  it  leaves 
the  stacks  would  not  only  eliminate  an 
unpopular  pollutant,  but  would  also  tend 
to  conserve  an  important  natural  re- 
source. 

A  highly  useful  purpose  is  served  by 
Cleaner  Air  Week.  Charles  N.  Howison, 
of  Cincinnati,  who  Introduced  the  an- 
nual event  through  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Association  a  decade  and  a  half 
ago,  is  to  be  commended  for  this  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  Improvement 
in  the  national  environment  and  in  the 
interest  of  new  uses  for  natural  re- 
sources. 


My  Individual  Freedom  Under  the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
Record,  the  Frances  Broward  Chapter, 
Florida  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, have  selected  their  Constitution 
Week  essay  contest  wiimers  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  include 
the  following  essay  by  Michael  Mlciak, 
of  Annunciation  Elementary  School. 
My  iNorviDUAL  Freedom  Under  the 
CoNSTrroTiOK 

When  I  was  nine  years  of  age  I  traveled 
to  Europe,  Communist  Poland,  Communist 
Czechoelovakla  and  the  Near  East  with  my 
famUy.  I  found  that  many  of  the  rights 
We  enjoy  here  In  the  United  States  are 
partially  granted  or  not  granted  at  all  In 
some  foreign  cotintrles. 

For  example  here  In  the  United  States  I 
can  travel  freely  from  city  to  city  and  State 
to  State  without  fear  of  being  arrested  be- 
cause I  don't  have  my  Identification  papers 
with  me. 

In  Communist  Poland,  I  found  out  that 
the  Poles,  now  under  Communist  domina- 
tion, cannot  go  freely  from  place  to  place 
unless  they  have  Commtmlst  I,D.  cards.  IX 
stopped  by  the  Communist  police  and  ques- 
tioned they  must  prove  who  they  are,  where 
they  are  going  and  why. 

Here  in  the  United  States  I  also  have  the 
right  of  privacy.  Neither  police  nor  soldiers 
can  break  Into  my  house,  search  me  and  my 
house  and  arrest  me  without  a  legal  warrant 
and  a  good  cause.    In  Communist  countrlei 


police  will  break  Into  your  house  accuse  you 
falsely  and  unjustly,  arrest  you,  search  you 
and  can  sentence  you  to  prison  or  some  type 
of  cruel  punishment.  A  perfect  example  of 
the  Communist  violations  of  an  individuars 
right  of  privacy  and  free  travel  was  the  house 
arrest  of  Poland's  Primate  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski  and  Cardinal  Mindszenty  of 
Hungary  who  even  today  is  living  in  the 
United  States  Embassy  In  Budapest  becaxise 
of  the   Communls'-j  In  his  country. 

One  of  my  Individual  rights  under  U  S 
Constitution  Is  my  freedom  of  religion.  I 
may  be  a  Protestant.  Catholic  or  a  Jew  and 
if  I  want   to  I  can  be  an   atheist. 

In  Communist  Poland  although  90',  or 
more  of  the  people  are  Christian.':  the  Com- 
munist Regime  is  against  religion  and  is 
atheistic. 

In  1966  Poland  is  celebrating  her  niiUen- 
nium,  the  :. 000th  anniversary  of  her  con- 
version to  Christianity.  The  Poles  wish  to 
commemorate  the  millennium  by  having 
great  religious  ceremonies  In  honor  of  God 
and  Otir  Lady  of  Czestochowa,  the  Patroness 
of  Poland.  The  Poles  have  been  taking  the 
painting  of  the  so  called  Black  Madonna 
through  the  streets  of  many  towns  and  cities 
but  the  Communist  police  have  now  con- 
fiscated the  painting  and  have  prohibited 
the  Poles  to  have  public  demonstrations  of 
their  faith. 

I  am  so  proud  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the.se 
United  States.  I  thank  God  that  I  was  born 
here  in  the  United  States  because  it  is  the 
best  coimtry  in  the  world  and  grants  its 
citizens  freedom  of  speech,  religion  press  and 
free  travel  among  many  other  rights.  These 
rights  make  up  Just  a  small  fraction  of  my 
individual  freedom  under  the  Constitiition 


Our  Teen-Agert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK'^ 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
rare  today  when  we  read  in  a  newspaper 
of  the  good  things  done  by  the  youth  of 
our  country.  Most  often  publicity  is 
given  to  the  lunatic  fringe  who  despoil 
the  good  name  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  teenagers  have.  It  was  with  great 
pleasure  therefore  that  I  read  the  Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer's  October  8,  1966  edi- 
torial, "Hero,  First  Class"  about  the  hei  - 
oism  of  Joseph  Jones  of  Springfield.  Ohio. 
Because  this  type  of  heroism  and  edi- 
torial commentary  should  not  go  un- 
noticed, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  the  aforementioned  editorial  of  the 
Plain-Dealer: 

Hero.  First  Class 

"If  I  told  them  I  couldn't  swim  I  dont 
think  they  would  have  let  me  try  it  " 

This  comment  by  Joseph  Jones  of  Spring- 
field, O.,  shows  the  stuff  from  which  heroes 
are  made.  It  also  is  a  refreshing  reminder 
that  among  the  poptilace  are  some  people 
who  are  not  afraid  to  become  Involved  in 
extending  a  helping  hand  to  others. 

Jones,  19-year-old  father  of  three,  dashed 
from  his  nearby  home  when  he  beard  the 
sound  of  a  crash  on  a  bridge  in  downtown 
Springfield.  He  found  earlier  arrivals  at  the 
Boene  "standing  aroimd,"  watching  tJie 
blinking  turn  signals  of  an  automobile  ovej- 


turned  and  submerged  In  the  waters  of  Buck 
Creek. 

To  a  policeman  he  lied:  "I'm  a  skin  diver  " 
Then  he  went  to  work,  dog-paddling  to  a  spot 
20  feet  from  shore  and  diving  five  times  to 
bring  to  the  surface  five  occupants  of  the  car 

The  fact  that  none  of  the  five  victim* 
.survived  the  terrible  accident  does  not 
diminish  by  one  bit  the  brightness  of  Joseph 
Jones'  act  of  heroism. 

Moreover,  the  Plain-Dealer  in  ii.s  Octo- 
ber 6.  1966,  issue  highlighted  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  two  teenage  boy.s  from 
Brooklyn,  Ohio.  I  certainly  am  proud  of 
James  Molzan  and  David  Weinbrandt. 
both  residents  of  my  district.  I  there- 
fore ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  Plain-Dealer  news  article  Two 
Brooklyn  Boys  Hope  To  Clean  Up.' 

Two  Brooklyn  Boys  Hope  To  Clean  Up 

It's  not  too  often  a  bargain  offer  comes  the 
wuy  of  an  economy-minded  city  hall  in  Cleve- 
land's suburbs. 

And  when  it  comes  from  two  teen-agers^ 
"Well,  that  gives  you  something  to  think 
alxiut.  ■  Brooklyn's  Mayor  John  M,  Coyne 
said  yesterday. 

The  two  Brooklyn  boys  made  this  business 
offer  which  took  the  suburb's  City  Council 
by  surprise: 

Well  wash  your  police  cars  for  only  $1  SO 
each  instead  of  the  $2  you  pay  now." 

We  want  to  save  the  city  some  money  " 
14-year-old  James  Molzan,  6700  Glflord  Dr!\e. 
told  The  Plain  Dealer. 

'And  we  wanted  to  make  some  money  lor 
ourselves."  added  his  pal,  15-year-old  D.ivid 
Weinbrandt,  6327  E.  Bucyrus  Drive 

So  rare  are  public-spirited  offers.  e.speci:il!y 
from  teenagers,  that  the  mayor  asked  the 
<ity's  law  director.  Walter  A.  Savage,  to  check 
whether  the  boys'  offer  was  legal. 

They  may  be  too  young."  Coyne  said 

Meantime  Coyne  figured  that  the  bov- 
would  save  him  $150  a  year  If  they  w.i.shed 
his  six  police  ears. 

"It's  nice  to  have  young  fellows  interested 
in  government,  saving  us  money  and  making 
•some  themselves,"  he  said. 

Jim  goes  to  Brooklyn  Junior  High  and  D,r,  p 
i^>  Brooklyn  High  School. 

"We've  never  done  anything  like  tins 
before."  Jim  said.  "Of  course,  I've  worked 
on  my  dad's  and  the  neighbors'  cars." 

Dave  thought  they  could  do  the  Job  after 
school. 

Council  has  yet  to  accept  their  offer. 

Memphis  Auto  Wash  cleans  the  cars  »i 
present  once  a  week. 


The  Negro  Lawyer  in  the  United  Statei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB^ 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Edward  B.  Toles,  chairman  NBA  Judi- 
ciary Committee  presented  this  report 
"The  Negro  Lawyer  in  the  United  States'* 
at  a  conference  with  President  Johnson 
on  Friday,  October  14,  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  at  the  White  House. 

It  was  the  first  conference  of  a  Negro 
Bar  Group  with  a  President  of  the  United 
States  in  history. 

The  President,  the  Solicitor  General, 
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Thurgood  Marshall,  the  President's  as- 
sociate counsel.  Clifford  Alexander.  Louis 
Martin.  Deputy  National  Democratic 
Committeeman  and  eight  members  of 
tlie  Negro  National  Bar  Association,  In- 
cluding Mr.  Edward  B.  Toles.  Chairman 
of  the  association's  Judiciary  Committee. 
conferred  for  l'/2  hours  on  the  Negro 
lawyers,  judges,  law  schools  and  law 
students. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  present 
Chairman  Toles  report : 
The  Negio  LAwm  in  th«  UNrrn)  States, 

A  1&66  Repo«t 
(By  Edward  B.  Toles,  Chairman,  NBA  Judi- 
ciary Committee) 
In  the  legal  profession  In  the  United 
States,  ■•there  are  now  more  than  296,000 
lawyers."  wrote  Harvard  Law  School  Dean 
Erwln  N.  Grlswold,  In  Law  and  Lawyers  in 
the  United  States  (19«4).  Of  these,  he 
stated,  a  few  morejthan  200,000  are  engaged 
In  the  private  practice  of  law.  The  rest  are 
In  government  service  (29.314).  employed 
by  buslnesa  corporations  (26,492),  In  full 
time  law  teaching  (2.100) ,  or  retired  <  12.024) . 
These  figures  were  taken  from  the  sixth  tri- 
ennial census  of  the  legal  profession,  a  sta- 
tistical survey  prepared  for  the  American 
Bar  Foundation  by  Martlndale-Hubbel  Inc  , 
from  data  in  their  1964  Law  Directory  which 
also  listed  the  number  of  women  lalwyers  as 
7,143.  The  number  of  American  Judges  In 
their  1961  siirvey  was  listed  as  8.180.' 

There  were  no  figures  given  on  the,  number 
of  Negro  lawyers  and  Judges  In  the  United 
States  by  the  survey.  Of  the  Nation's  18,800.- 
000  Negro  population  according  to  the  1960 
United  States  Census  Bureau,  there  were 
only  2,004  Negro  lawyers  accounted  for  in 
the  legal  profession  wrote  Ben  J.  Watten- 
berg  and  Richard  M.  Scammon,  the  latter, 
a  former  Director  of  the  VS.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  1961-1965.  in  their  book  This  U.  S.  A. 
(1965).  Using  official  census  figures  the  au- 
thors show  more  Negroes  are  moving  In^ 
more  professions,  4.216  Negro  physicians  in 
1960  compared  to  3.395  in  1940  and  2,004 
Negro  lawyers  and  Judges  in  I960  compared 
to  1.013  In  1940.  The  authors  make  the 
startling  statement  that  there  may  have 
been  4.218  Negro  physicians  and  surgeons 
In  1960  but  there  are  over  200,000  whites  in 
a  similar  category  and  assuming  that  Negroes 
comprise  1/10  of  the  population,  18,000 
Negro  doctors  are  missing  and  by  a  similar 
calculation  20,000  Negro  lawyers  are  absent. 
Some  375,000  Negroes  are  absent  in  ail  profes- 
sional fields  who  might  well  have  been  there 
aa  professionals  today  had  their  forebears 
been  given  an  equal  break  a  century  or  two 
ago.  the  authors  declared. 

Dean  Horace  Mann  Bond  of  Atlanta 
UnlTersityk  School  of  Education  writing  in 
the  American  Negro  Reference  Book  (1966) 
on  the  "SUtus  of  the  Negro  Lawyer,"  stated- 
"According  to  the  1960  United  States  Census 
there  were  employed  as  lawyers  and  Judges 
In  that  year  2,004  Negro  males  and  176  Negro 
femalee.  for  a  total  of  2.180.  The  nature 
of  the  profession  is  such  that  a  considerable 
number  of  pereons  may  be  qualified  to  prac- 
tice, but  be  employed  and  classified  in  other 
occupational  categories.  The  disfranchise- 
ment of  Negroes  that  followed  upon  ending 
oC  the  Reconstruction  period,  in  the  1880'8 
and  18»0's.  almost  completely  extinguished 
the  proepecta  for  a  Negro  lawyer  In  the 
South.  In  the  North,  there  were  occasional 
examples  of  highly  successful  Negro  lawyers. 
Tlie  field  for  Negro  lawyers  has  been  extended 
by  the  migraUon  of  Negroes  to  the  North. 
by  the  growlnc  participation  in  politics  of 
Soutlieiii  Negroca.  and  by  the  spectacular 
tMKwdenlng  of  civU  RighU  liUgatlon  in 
Southern  states  In  recent  years." 
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The  National  Bar  Association,  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  nation's  Negro  lawyers  since  1925, 
has  estimated  the  number  of  Negro  lawyers  at 
more  than  4,000,  but  not  all  actively  engaged 
In  law  practice  and  more  than  100  Negro 
Judges  In  the  Federal,  aute  and  Municipal 
Courts.  Of  the  459  Federal  Judtres  appointed 
by  Presidents  of  the  U  .S.  there  are  nine 
Negro  Federal  lifetime  Judges  and  one  Negro 
Federal  Judge  appointed  lor  an  eight  year 
term  in  the  U  S  District  Court  for  the  Virgin 
Islands.  New  York  City  with  26  Negro  Judges 
(Including  3  Federal  Judges i.  Chit-ago  with 
21.  Negro  Judges  i  including  one  Federal 
Judge)  and  the  state  of  California  with  14 
Negro  Judges  account  for  more  than  half  of 
the  Negro  Judges  in  the  U.S.  The  remain- 
ing Negro  Judges  are  divided  among  the 
District  of  CoUiir.bia  and  the  St,ites  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio.  Michigan.  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Missouri  and  Maryland  with  more 
than  one  Negro  Judge  and  the  states  of  Ne- 
braska. Connecticut,  Delaware,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Tennessee  and  Kentucky  with  one 
Negro  Judge  each.  App.>intment  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  of  the  first  Negro  Solicitor 
General  In  the  Nation,  a  Negro  member  to 
the  Ejtport-Import  Bank.  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  U.S.  Attorneys,  U.S.  M:.rshals,  one 
US.  Commissioner  and  other  regulatory 
Board  members  will  stimulate  Interest  In  the 
study  of  law  by  Negroes.  Already  the  recent 
appointment  of  a  Negro  Federal  Judge  to  the 
Slxtia  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  *hlch  em- 
braces two  southern  sUit«s  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  may  become  a  precedent  for  other 
appointments  In  the  South  from  t.ie  43  new 
Judgeships  created. 

Tex.is  Southern  Law  School  Dean  Kenneth 
S.  Toilet  speaking  on  -The  Alarming  Short- 
age of  Negro  Law  Students."  .said:  "The  high- 
est estimate  of  Negro  l.iwyers.  percentagewise, 
mirrors  law  school  enrollment.  Professor 
Jerome  Schuman,  Director  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity's Study  Project  of  the  Economic 
Status  of  American  Negro  Lawyers,  has  deter- 
mined that  no  more  than  1.3  per  cent  of 
American  lawyers  are  Negro.  This  Is  Indeed 
an  alarming  statistic. 

If  we  lo<jk  at  the  statistics  in  the  South, 
they  become  even  more  alarming.  Take  for 
example  Texas.  Of  the  3,776  students  attend- 
ing oiu-  seven  law  schools,  only  one  percent 
are  attending  Texas  Southern  University's 
Law  School.  Furthermore.  Texas  Negro 
lawyers  barely  constitute  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  Texas  lawyers. 

There  are  no  more  than  five  Negro  lawyers 
in  Mississippi.  There  are  forty-odd  Negro 
lawyers  In  Virginia.  Ai:id  if  a  recent  Time 
Magazine  Essay  (April  15.  I96C)  Is  correct. 
North  Carolina  h.as  the  largest  number  of 
Negro  lawyers  In  the  South  with  125.  which 
is  one  Negro  lawyer  for  every  12,000  Negroes. 
(A  1965  American  Bar  Foundation  report  says 
that  there  Is  roughly  one  lawy>»r  for  every 
650  persons  in  the  general  population). 

Louisiana  ha£  thirty  or  forty  Ni>gro  lawyers 
with  practically  all  of  them  graduating  from 
Southern  University.  Florida  has  about  the 
sam*  number  with  most  of  them  graduating 
from  Florida  A.  and  M.  In  short,  there  U  an 
alarmingly  small  number  of  Negro  lawyers  la 
the  St^uth. 

Unquestionably,  we  have  established  the 
small  number  of  Negro  law  students  and  law- 
yers Why  do  we  say  it  Is  alarming?  There 
are  at  lea-st  three  reasons. 

One.  our  society  Is  based  upon  law  and 
order,  and  lawyers  symbolize  and  promote 
law  and  order.  Two.  as  Greenberg  said  in 
Race  RelaUons  and  Amprican  Law  (1959), 
'The  Negro  lawyer  hiuidles  99  percent  of  the 
Southern  antidiscrimination  litigation,  and 
most  of  it  in  the  North.'  And  tlu-ee,  Negro 
lawyers  play  important  rolee  In  legislative 
enactment  campaigns  and  they  provide  com- 
munity leadership. 
The  three  reasons  why  it  Is  alarming  that 


there  axe  so  few  Negro  law  students,  and  thus 
Negro  lawyers,  are  closely  interrelated. 

The  Time  Essay  already  referred  to  was  en- 
tiUed  'Breaching  the  White  Wall  of  Southern 
Justice.'  After  citing  the  enormous  strides 
the  Southern  Negro  has  made  in  schooling, 
public  accommodations,  and  above  all  vot- 
ing, it  continued,  'Ironically,  it  Is  In  the  field 
of  law  and  admiiUstration  of  Justice  that  he 
Is  most  frequently  foiled.  To  the  Southern 
Negro,  it  still  seem^  that  the  whole  system  of 
law  winks  at  nearly  every  lawless  scheme  to 
cow  him  and  keep  him  from  his  rights 
Prom  bottom  to  top.  Southern  Justice  Is 
white.'  This  lamentable  situation  can  only 
be  corrected  by  breaking  the  wall  of  discrimi- 
nation in  Southern  Justice,  especially  the  ap- 
pointment of  Negro  lawyers  as  Judges  and 
other  public  officials,  and  by  providing  a  suffi- 
cient niunber  of  capable  Negro  lawyers  to 
accept  the  appointments.  What  Is  so  alarm- 
ing Is  that  even  if  the  wall  of  discrimination 
crumbled  today,  we  would  find  some  difficulty 
in  massing  enough  troops  to  man  the  legal 
forts  In  representtaive  numbers. 

The  discriminatory  admiiUstration  of  Jus- 
tice referred  to  In  the  Time  Essay  makes  it 
even  more  important  that  we  have  a  larger 
number  of  Negro  lawyers  who  can  create  and 
reenforce  respect  for  law  and  order  within 
the  Negro  population.  In  many  communities 
in  the  South.  Negroea  have  good  reasons  to 
distrust  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Most  of  the  legal  battles  have  been  won  in 
terms  of  constitutional  rights  and  protective 
Federal  Civil  Rights  leg'.slation.  The  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  those  rights 
will  still  require,  for  some  years  to  come, 
attorneys,  committed  to  human  dignity  and 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law,  to  litigate 
rights  in  the  courts.  There  have  been  a  few 
brave  white  attorneys  who  have  handled 
these  cases,  but  for  the  most  part  Negro  at- 
torneys will  continue  to  bear  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  handling  them." 

The  New  York  Times,  Saturday.  September 
10,  1966,  quotes  Associate  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan.  Jr..  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  as  calling  upon  law  schools  today  to 
meet  "the  great  challenge  of  preparing  the 
legal  profession  for  serving  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich."  Justice  Brennan  noted  that 
"law  schools  had  almost  no  success  In  attract- 
ing Negro  college  students  to  law  as  a  career." 
Citing  an  estimate  that  there  were  only  700 
Negroes  among  65,000  students  in  American 
law  schools  today  he  concluded:  "Plainly 
there  is  a  problem  here  of  stimulating  a  fair 
proportion  of  our  Negro  youth  to  choose  law 
as  a  career." 

The  Nation's  4.000  Negro  lawyers  need  the 
assistance  of  the  President  in  obtaining  more 
Judges  and  legal  positions  in  the  South  as 
well  as  the  North  and  also  Federal  Agency  aid 
in  obtaining  legal  positions  in  Corporations. 
Banks  and  in  the  Nation's  Large  law  firms  f 
which  at  present  employ  few  Negro  lawyers.         ■ 

At  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  Convention  on  December  29,  1963, 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  Association's  outgoing 
President,  Columbia  Law  Professor  Walter 
Gellhorn  expressed  concern  about  the  pro- 
fession's failure  to  encourage  young  Negroes 
to  study  law.  "Many  law  schools  are  eagerly 
prepared  to  welcome  Negro  entrants,  but  ap- 
plicants for  admission  are  rare,"  he  said. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  W,  Wlllard  Wlrtz  re- 
plied: "Your  concern,  from  that  report, 
about  the  fact  that  you  cannot  get  enough 
good  young  lawyers  to  come  to  the  law 
schools,  I'll  give  you  two  answers  to  it.  One 
is  In  the  recent  issue  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Record  In  which  you  listed  the  things  that 
employer  firms  are  interested  in.  positively 
and  negaUvely.  Negro  has  a  minus  3.5  which 
Is  surpassed  only  by  those  who  are  in  the 
lower  one  half  of  the  class,  those  who  are 
female,  and  those  who  are  badly  groomed. 
And  we  made  a  study  recently,  or  a  survey. 
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to  find  out  how  many  integrated  law  firms 
there  are  In  liie  country.  We  were  able  to 
find  35  In  the  whole  country.  Well  you  are 
kidding  yourselves  if  you  think  you  are  going 
to  get  good  Negro  boys  to  come  to  law  school 
when  they  are  going  to  be  ruled  out  because 
their  race  Is  next  to  their  being  badly 
groomed  as  far  ae  employers  are  concerned 
and  they  can  not  go  into  Integrated  law 
firms.  And  if  you  are  saying  I'm  getting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  I'm  not.  because  it 
was  three  years  ago  I  tried  to  find  employ- 
ment for  an  outstanding  graduate  of  our  law 
school  in  Chicago  and  I  could  not  find  a 
single  one  because  he  wanted  to  work  in  an 
integrated  law  firm.  This  isn't  in  protest 
against  this  group.  I  think  this  group  has 
done  the  most  magnificent  Job  of  any  group 
I  know  as  far  as  breaking  down  the  racial 
barriers  are  concerned,  but  I  thing  the  legal 
profession  has  got  a  lot  to  answer  for  on  this 
particular  score — that  tod.ay  it  Is  the  worst 
segregated  group  in  the  whole  economy  or 
society.  And  we  had  better  stop  taking  our 
signals  from  those  whom  we  are  serving  as 
far  as  some  of  these  things  are  concerned." 
If  the  young  Negro  lawyer  today  and  In 
the  future  Is  to  succeed  there  must  be  more 
positions  obtainable  In  Government,  private 
industry  and  In  integrated  law  firms  and  the 
aid  of  the  President  will  greatly  enhance  his 
opportunity   to   attain   these    goals. 

The  most  sweeping  recommendations  for 
action  to  wipe  out  the  ghetto  way  of  life 
ever  developed  by  any  Government-related 
body  came  out  of  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  which  brought 
together  2,600  people  representing  all  seg- 
ments of  American  society  and  at  least  some 
1.50  Negro  Judges  and  lawyers. 

Titled  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights."  the  pur- 
l>ose  of  the  meeting  had  been  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  historic  Howard  Uni- 
versity address  on  June  4,  1965,  when  he 
announced  plans  for  calUng  the  conference. 
The  objective,  the  President  said,  would  be  to 
chart  a  course  of  action  to  make  it  possible 
for  Negro  Americans  "to  move  beyond  op- 
portunity to  achievement." 

A  30  member  Council;  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  delegates  a  report  and  recom- 
mendation for  action  in  four  major  program 
areas:  housing,  education,  econmlc  security 
and  welfare,  and  administration  of  Justice. 
The  latter  topic  was  most  Important  to  Negro 
lawyers.  A  siunnuvry  of  the  Conference's  dis- 
cussion published  in  an  ofBcial  Report  of  the 
White  House  Conference  stated  on  page  154 
that  "with  respect  to  Federal  Courf.,6  there 
were  repeated  and  emphatic  demands  that 
the  I»resldent  nominate  Negroes  as  Judges, 
United  States  Attorneys,  Marshals  and 
Clerks."  In  one  section  there  was  adopted 
a  resolution  that  the  Conference  recommend 
that  "the  President  be  urged  to  app>olnt 
Negro  Judges  and  court  officials  In  Southern 
Courts"  (page  171  of  the  Report). 

Two  recently  published  studies  made  by 
the  Southern  Regional  Council,  an  interracial 
research  and  information  agency  with  its 
head  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  criticized  the 
whole  Federal  Judicial  system  In  the  South. 
An  October  1965  study  entitled  "Southern 
Jtistlce:  An  Indictment."  severely  criticizes 
the  double  standard  of  Justice  for  whites  and 
Negroes  and  stated:  "When  it  exists,  it  pro- 
vokes desperation  among  Negroes,  shakes 
their  faith  in  democracy,  causes  them  to  shun 
the  policemen  and  the  courts  as  enemies. 
More  than  any  other  factor  it  is  responsible 
for  what  the  white  South  views  as  Increasing 
'radicalism'  and  'anarchy'  in  the  Civil  Rights 
movement."  An  April  1965  study  entitled, 
"Racial  Discrimination  in  the  Southern  Fed- 
eral Coiu-ts"  covered  11  Southern  states  in- 
cluding Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 
The  statistical  table  showing  "Racial  dis- 
tribution    of     officers     and     personnel     in 


Southern     Federal     Courts"     Is    reproduced 
below: 
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■  Tills  Is  the  number  of  juiliiot  of  .'«uili<rii  rcsidrncc 
now  serving  on  Ibe  4th,  6lh,  61  li,  aii<l  hlii  iirmils.  'Die 
niiiMbcrs  re.s|)0<.-lively  are  3,  7, 1,  ami  I. 

'  Ki.mI  number  of  Negroi'S  not  iv-nri.iimiblc.  Tlie 
niiuiljcr,  from  observation,  Is  ciuiic  smiill. 

The  Report  continues  with  the  following 
signific&nt  statement  with  which  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association  Is  In  complete  agree- 
ment and  sincerely  believes  that  with  more 
appointments  of  Negro  lawyers  as  Federal 
Judges  and  Federal  Court  officials  the  num- 
ber of  Negro  lawers  will  increase. 

"The  broad  findings  of  the  study  (Racial 
Discrimination  In  the  Southern  Federal 
Courts)  show  that  a  Negro  Involved  In  fed- 
eral court  action  in  the  South  could  go  from 
the  beginning  of  the  case  to  the  end  with- 
out seeing  any  black  faces  unless  they  are 
In  the  court  audience,  or  he  happens  to  notice 
the  man  sweeping  the  floor. 

■  The  problem  of  the  personnel  of  the  courts 
seems  easily  and  obviously  remediable  More 
Negro  appointments  and  hiring  are  needed. 
Tliere  are  reports  of  political  and  other  op- 
position when  conscientious  eflrort«  are  made 
to  accomplish  this.  There  are  also  reports 
of  instances  where  Negroes  turned  down  ap- 
pointments or  Jobs.  Negro  attorneys  are  In 
short  supply  in  the  South,  but  the  survey 
does  not  indicate  by  any  means  that  their 
number  or  that  of  other  qualified  persons 
has  been  fully  called  upon. 

"The  courts  seem  out  of  line  with  the  fair 
employment  hiring  practices  of  federal 
agencies,  not  to  mention  the  spirit  and 
philosophy  of  the  civil  rights  statute  ■ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  regard- 
less of  one's  position  on  the  Issue  of  gun 
legislation,  I  feel  certain  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  find  the  edi- 
torial appearing  In  the  first  edition  of 
Gun  Week  to  be  highly  stimulating. 

Entitled.  "Legislative  News  Needed." 
the  article  suggests  several  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  subject  of  gun  laws.  The 
contribution  of  Editor  Knox  has  merit  If 
It  does  nothing  more  than  persuade  more 
of  our  citizenry  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  proposals  for 
gun  licensing  and  control. 

Gun  Week,  described  as  the  first 
weekly  newspaper  serving  shooters  and 
collectors.  Ls  published  at  Sidney.  Ohio. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Lecislativt  News  Needld 
Never  has  there  been  a  more  pressing  need 
for  shooters,  hunters  and  gun  collectors  to 
know  and  tmderstand  what  is  happening  in 
the  critical  field  of  gnn  legislaUon— for  never 
has  there  been  a  stronger,  better-organized 
drive  for  tighter  controls  on  the  ownership 
and  use  of  guns. 

During  recent  weeks  those  who  lead  the 
anti-gun  attack  have  had  numerous  tragic 
incidents  to  cite  in  stirring  the  emotions  of 
the  people.  Those  incidenu  would  not  ha\e 
been  avoided  by  any  gun  legislation,  particu- 
larly since  the  slaylngs  of  the  eight  Chicago 
nurses  were  with  a  knife — and.  as  -vjme  of 
our  friends  in  Congress  have  pointed  out. 
might  have  been  avoided  had  one  of  those 
girls  owned  a  gun  and  had  the  skill  and 
courage  to  use  it. 

But  the  unanimous  feeling  In  Washington 
Is  that  some  federal  gun  control  legislation 
Will  be  passed  In  the  near  future.  Had  this 
not  been  an  election  year,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  restrictive  legislation  would  already 
have  become  law.  If  a  post-elecUon  -lame 
duck  '  session  is  called,  the  gun  fraternity 
may  face  its  toughest  fight  In  years.  Sen 
Thomas  Dodd  has  openly  stated  his  inten- 
tion to  substitute  8.  1592  for  the  Hruska  bill 
If  It  reaches  the  Senate  floor.  Sen.  Roma.n 
Hruska's  proposal,  8.  3767,  (See  Page  D  is 
not  a  perfect  bill,  but  It  is  one  which  we 
can  support  for,  without  being  unduly  re- 
strictive, it  would  eliminate  much  circum- 
vention of  state  handgun  laws  and  it  would 
eliminate  most  of  the  frenzied,  emotional 
cries  for  harsh,  unworkable  gun  controls. 

Passage  of  the  Hruska  measure  would  un- 
doubtedly delay  the  plans  of  certain  highly 
influential  Congressmen  who  propose  to  in- 
troduce bills  in  January  which  informed 
sources  call  "tougher  than  anything  Sen. 
Dodd  ever  thought  about"  These  Congress- 
men have  called  the  Administration  bill.  Sen 
DoDDs  S.  1692,  a  weak  proposal.  Thev  want 
nothing  less  than  totol  and  complete  con- 
trol of  all  guns — rifles,  pistols  and  shotguns 
And  if  you  don't  think  they're  after  your 
guns,  you  can  Just  continue  to  blissfully 
ignore  what's  going  on  in  Washington  until 
they  come  to  take  them  off  your  rack '. 

But  while  we  have  been  concentrating  our 
attentions  and  energies  upon  Washington 
we  have  neglected  to  closely  watch  the  state 
■■apitals — with  devastating  results.  New 
Jersey  this  year  passed  a  law  more  restrictive 
in  some  ways  than  the  infamous  Sullivan  L.iw 
of  New  York,  For  the  first  time  every  spori.-:- 
man  in  New  Jersey  must  have  a  permit  to 
buy  even  a  shotgun  or  rlfie!  Do  you  still 
think  they  aren't  after  your  guns?  How 
Jong  will  it  be  before  your  state  follows  siut  ■> 
The  gun  fraternity  cannot  continue  to  use 
the  same  old  methods  of  fighting  bad  gun 
legislation — for  we  are  losing  ground  We 
cannot  continue  to  refuse  to  admit  problem.s 
exist.  We  cannot  continue  to  flatly  oppose 
any  and  all  regtilation.  We  cannot  continue 
to  cite  the  Second  Amendment  as  our  pro- 
tection, for  the  Second  Amendment  means 
only  what  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  says  it  means 
If  we  are  going  to  preserve  our  rights  to 
own  and  bear  arms  we  must  be  aware  of 
what  is  happening  in  gun  legislation  in 
every  state,  in  every  city,  as  well  as  in  the 
federal  government.  We  must  know  who 
our  friends  are  and  how  to  support  their 
attempts  for  workable  laws.  We  must  know 
what  a  bill  says,  not  what  some  half- 
Informed  acquaintance  says  it  says  We 
must  become  Icnowledgeable,  take  a  positive 
stand,  work  for  the  good  and  against  only 
the  bad.  If  we  do  not,  we  are  lost,  for 
legislation  is  going  to  pass. 

In  the  coming  months  Gun  Week  will  keep 
you  informed  of  what  is  happening  and  what 
is  going  to  happen  In  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. News  stories  will  give  you  the  up-to- 
date  facts,  good  or  bad — our  opinion  win  be 
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found  only  on  this  editorial  page  and  under 
byllnsa  of  noted  leglsUttTe  authorities. 


Post-Riot  Study  in  Dayton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'B3 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Dayton.  Ohio,  were  recently  shocked 
by  the  fact  that  a  riot  could  and  did 
happen  In  our  city. 

Immediately  following  ^the  disturb- 
ance, one  of  Dayton's  leading  citizens, 
C.  J.  McLin,  Jr.,  a  Negro  who  has  worked 
quietly  but  effectively  in  helping  his 
people,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
study  committee  to  Investigate  causes  of 
the  violent  outbreak  and  to  suggest  re- 
medial programs.  The  mayor  of  Dayton 
accepted  Mr.  McLin 's  proposal  and  the 
following  account  of  hia  work  may  he 
helpful  to  other  cities  faced  with  similar 
problems.  I  compliment  Mr.  McLln  for 
his  dedication  and  Initiative. 

The  study  committee  consists  of  40 
percent  representatives  from  areas  of  the 
city  other  than  the  troubled  zone,  40  per- 
cent representatives  of  the  people  In  the 
troubled  area,  and  20  percent  represent- 
atives of  agencies  active  in  the  troubled 
area. 

To  select  his  committee,  Mr.  McLln 
abandoned  orthodox  procedures  and 
called  an  evening  meeting  of  any  Inter- 
ested persons  at  a  tavern  in  the  heart  of 
the  troubled  area.  Approximately  90 
people  attended  the  meeting  and.  in  this 
Informal  atmosphere,  expressed  their 
views.  In  their  own  words,  regarding 
causes  of  the  disturbance.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  those  In  attendance  were 
asked  to  elect  three  of  the  people  among 
those  present  to  serve  on  the  study  com- 
mittee. Six  similar  meetings  were  held 
at  different  locations  within  the  troubled 
area.  Three  new  study  committee  mem- 
bers were  elected  at  each  of  these.  Also, 
the  members  of  the  study  committee 
which  had  been  elected  at  previous  meet- 
ings attended  each  of  the  subsequent 
meetings  to  broaden  their  concepts  of 
Just  exactly  what  had  happened  in 
Dayton. 

Key  agencies,  both  within  the  troubled 
area  and  in  the  other  section  of  the  city, 
were  asked  to  appoint  representatives  to 
provide  their  percentage  of  the  study 
committee. 

The  study  committee  members  Inter- 
Tlewed  each  of  the  businessmen  located 
in  the  troubled  area  to  determine  his 
views  regarding  the  causes  of  the 
disturbance  and  suggested  corrective 
programs. 

The  study  ctMnmlttee  members  met  in 
small  groups  with  all  of  the  high  scho<^ 
loilors  In  the  troubled  area. 

A  final  meeting  similar  to  the  neigh- 
tmrhood  meetings  and  meetings  with  the 
high  school  seniors  was  held  In  the  area 
of  the  disturbance  specifically  for  drop- 
outs and  parolees. 


All  of  the  above  meetlnirs  were 
recorded  and  later  transcribed  so 
that  none  of  the  comments  would  be 
forgotten. 

Regarding  the  philosophy  behind  his 
methods,  Mr.  McLin  said  the  entire 
scheme  was  designed  to  afford  the  man- 
on-the-street  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate directly  in  shaping  pubic  policies. 
Tiae:-e  is  an  implied  hope  that  participa- 
tion will  breed  resix)n.<^ibiljty.  Through 
the  representatives  of  the  a;iencies  lo- 
cated throughout  the  city,  th;  problems 
of  the  troubled  area,  as  expressed  by  the 
people  from  that  area,  were  communi- 
cated to  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
city.  Through  the  representatives  of  the 
man-on-the-street,  the  people  In  the 
troubled  area  were  made  aware  of  the 
problems  resardins;  financing  and  as- 
signment of  properties  to  programs  at- 
tacking community  problems. 


Peaceful  Engagement' 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^mKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
President  John.son  journeys  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  A.sia  to  explore  the  paths  to 
peace  in  South  Vietnam,  he  has  assured 
the  world  that  the  United  States  is  no 
less  concerned  than  ever  with  European 
peace  and  security. 

The  press  has  taken  especially  favor- 
able note  of  the  President's  recent  speech 
to  the  national  conference  of  editorial 
writers  on  our  hopes  for  the  future  of 
United  States-European  relations. 

I  have  for  the  Record  representative 
editonals  from  two  important  news- 
papers, the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

They  commend  the  President  for 
pointing  the  way  to  a  mutually  beneficial 
settlement  in  Europe  and  opening  the 
door  to  an  atmosphere  suitable  for  sta- 
bilizing the  peace  of  Europe. 

Both  editorials  follows; 
[Prom  the  Milwaukee  JournaJ.  Oct.  10,  1966] 
Johnson  Talks  op  Eubopi 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  h:s  neces- 
sary preoccupation  with  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
President  Johnson  has  now  dealt  in  detaU 
with  what.  In  the  final  analysis,  must  be 
this  nation's  major  concern:  Peace  and  se- 
curity in  Europe.  As  he  put  it  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  In 
New  York,  our  greatest  task  Is  "making 
Europe  whole" 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States  and 
Its  European  allies  have  kept  peace  in  Europe 
through  mutual  preparedness  and  firmness. 
It  has  been  made  clear  to  the  Communist 
world  that  ap^ression  will  not  be  tolerated 
and  conquest  is  impossible.  Prom  it  all  has 
come  a  day  when  it  is  possible  to  think  of  a 
final  settlement  between  east  and  west  that 
will  guarantee  peace  and  promote  progress 
In  all  of  Europe. 

This  was  a  major  policy  speech  for  two 
reasons:  The  president  assured  our  allies 
that  "our  first  concern  Is  to  keep  NATO 
strong,  modernized  and  abreast  of  the  times" 
and  he  assured  the  Soviet  Union  and  eastern 


Ehirope  that  we  are  ready  for  meanlngfiU 
agreement*  of  mutual  Interest  If  they  are. 
Europe  must  be  made  a  continent  in  which 
tlje  peoples  of  east  and  west  "work  together 
for  the  common  good."  It  must  be  a  con- 
tinent "In  which  alliances  do  not  confront 
each  other  in  bitter  hostility,  but  provide 
a  framework  in  which  west  and  east  can  act 
together  to  assure  the  security  of  all." 

Given  this  concept,  the  president  said, 
tensions  rrUght  be  reduced  by  a  mutual  cut 
of  military  forces  In  Europe,  a  bilateral  with- 
drawal of  American  and  Russian  might.  He 
followed  that  proposal  with  a  number  of 
other  meaningful  steps  that  might  be  taken 
toward  reconciliation.  "Hundreds  of  non- 
strategic  Items"  might  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  things  barred  for  shipment  to  Com- 
munist nations.  It  was  announced  in  Wash- 
ington almost  as  the  president  spoke  that 
textiles,  chemical  products  and  some  types 
of  machinery  and  metal  goods  will  hence- 
forth be  shipped  to  the  east  without  license. 
A  further  list  is  being  prepared  by  the  com- 
merce department.  Thus  the  president  gave 
an  indication  that  his  proposals  are  earne.st. 

The  president  said  that  we  might  allow  the 
Export-Import  bank  to  handle  eastern  Euro- 
pean credits.  We  also  could  use  accumu- 
lated Polish  currency  to  ease  the  Polish  debt 
burden,  renew  dormant  air  agreements,  liber- 
alize travel  regulations. 

All  of  this,  the  president  said,  would  help 
relieve  tensions.  But  It  would  require  at  the 
same  time  the  co-operation  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  have  been  signs  lately  that 
the  Russians  are  ready  to  co-operate — as  east- 
ern Europe  has  shown  eagerness  to  do.  The 
Vietnam  war  seems  the  major  obstacle  to 
better  relations. 

If  relations  Improved,  a  final  settlement  of 
World  War  II  would  have  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  German  problem — wiping  out  "the  un- 
natural line  that  runs  through  the  heart  of  a 
great  nation,"  as  the  president  put  It. 

This  was  a  very  important  speech  and  one 
that  particularly  needed  to  be  given  on  the 
eve  of  the  president's  trip  to  Asia.  It  should 
hearten  our  European  allies  while  pointing 
the  way  to  a  final,  peaceful  and  mutually 
beneficial  settlement  In  Europe.  Given  that, 
the  world  Itself  might  have  peace  and  faster 
development  elsewhere.  • 

[Prom  The  Plain  Dealer,  Oct.  8,  1966] 

TOWAKD   "PEACErUL   ENGAGEMENT" 

President  Johnson  has  followed  up  his 
appeal  to  th«  Russian  man  In  the  street  for  a 
new  era  of  understanding  with  speclfl;  sug- 
gestions to  the  Kremlin  for  Improving  East- 
West  relations. 

The  most  significant  of  the  suggestions 
made  In  his  speech  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Editorial  Writers  Is  a  reduction  of 
armed  forces  In  Central  E\irope  as  a  step 
toward  "a  shift  from  the  narrow  concept  of 
coexistence  to  the  broader  vision  of  peaceful 
engagement." 

The  Idea  of  the  troop  reduction  Is  not  new. 
It  has  been  discussed  by  both  sides  for  more 
than  a  decade.  It  can  be  argued  that  such  an 
agreement  In  reality  would  be  making  a  vir- 
tue out  of  a  necessity. 

The  Russians  have  375.000  men  In  Eastern 
Europe.  The  United  States  has  six  divisions, 
or  about  218.000  men,  in  Germany.  This  Is 
an  overemphasis  on  manpower  when  the  real 
military  balance  is  established  by  nuclear 
weapons. 

Nevertheless,  the  troop  withdrawal  could 
help  to  shape  a  new  political  environment, 
as  the  President  sees  It. 

The  Russians  have  shown  heartening  signs 
of  moving  toward  the  "vision  of  jjeaceful  en- 
gagement." In  recent  days,  they  have  re- 
leased without  argument  a  Peace  Corps  mem- 
ber who  strayed  acroea  the  Russian  border. 
They  are  engaged  with  American  representa- 
tives In  negotlaUng  a  civil  air  agreement. 
They  have  modified  their  position  on  a  space 
treaty. 


President  Johnson  has  helped  to  improve 
the  atmosphere  by  appointing  as  America's 
ambassador  to  Moscow,  Llewellyn  E.  TTjomp- 
son,  a  trusted  diplomat  highly  respected  by 
the  Kremlin. 

In  his  speech,  the  President  warned  that 
peace  in  Europe  cannot  be  secure  while  "an 
unnatural  line  runs  through  the  heart  of  a 
great  and  proud  nation." 

Only  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  can  erase  the  line.  The 
President  has  opened  a  little  wider  the  door 
to  an  atmosphere  suitable  for  steadying  the 
peace  of  Europe. 


My  Individual  Freedom  Under  the 
Constitntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Record,  the 
Prances  Broward  Chapter,  Floiida 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
have  selected  their  Constitution  Week 
essay  contest  winners  for  the  current 
year.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  request  that 
the  following  essay  by  Doreen  Poirier  of 
Madenna  Academy  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

My  Individual  Frf.idom  Under  the 
constitltion 

For  .seventeen  years  I  have  been  an  Ameri- 
can. TTiere  was  no  choice.  When  I  became 
old  enough  to  understand,  I  was  told  that  I 
was  a  citizen  of  tlie  United  States  of  America. 
I  was  not  quite  sure  what  was  meant  by  that 
but  I  did  not  question  it.  Now  I  ani  older 
and  I  question  tlie  views  and  principles  held 
by  my  elders. 

Tlie  Constitution  was  first  drafted  in  1787 
and  now.  179  years  later,  we  still  follow 
basically  the  same  document.  It  is  old,  true, 
but  it  has  given  vo  Amerlcnn  many  invalu- 
able things.  Most  of  tliese  do  affect  my 
life. 

After  I  complete  my  high  school  education, 
I  will  decide  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  the 
rest  Of  my  life.  This  is  my  decision.  I  can 
ask  for  advice  or  write  for  any  Information 
that  I  may  desire,  but  the  final  decision  is 
still  mine. 

The  letter  I  send  will  be  cared  for  and  de- 
livered promptly.  The  Information  that  it 
holds  will  be  for  the  eyes  of  the  person  to 
whom  I  address  it.  It  is  a  law  that  no  one 
may  tamper  wiih  anyone  eLse's  mail. 

If  marriage  is  in  my  future,  I  know  that 
I  can  marry  the  man  that  I  choose.  He  can 
come  from  any  walk  of  life  and  he  can  choose 
the  career  that  suits  him  best.  If  he  must 
begin  at  the  bottom,  there  is  still  hope  that, 
with  ambition,  he  may  improve  his  position. 

The  size  of  my  family  is  a  private  matter 
to  be  determined  by  my  husband  and  myself. 
The  population  explosion  is  of  great  concern 
to  people  the  world  over,  but  birth  control 
devices  will  never  be  forced  upon  me. 

This  morning  I  freely  walked  Into  my 
parish  church  and  knelt  down  to  pray.  It 
Is  comforting  to  know  that  in  America  I 
may  be  Quaker,  Luthern.  Jewish.  Methodist, 
or  I  can  choose  to  believe  nothing  at  all. 
Many  men  must  come  to  terms  with  God  be- 
fore they  can  come  to  terms  with  themselves. 
This  choice  is  theirs,  though.  Religion  Is 
forced  on  no  one  here. 

The  world  Is  certainly  in  a  dilemma.  Men 
are  confused,  hate  lies  behind  kind  faces  and 


hope  In  the  h\mian  race  Is  dwindling.  Wise 
and  good  leaders  can  help  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation and  I  can  help  to  chooee  them  by  vot- 
ing in  every  election. 

At  present  two  parties  control  the  political 
situation:  the  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans. It  is  up  to  me  which  party  I  Join  or 
I  can  start  a  jxvrty  of  my  own  If  there  are 
others  who  believe  as  I  do.  One  vote  does 
not  seem  to  matter  much  but  all  of  those 
votes  together  can  make  a  big  difference  in 
the  final  tabulations.  There  Is  an  old  Chinese 
prayer  that  goes  like  this.  "I  am  only  one  but 
I  am  one.  I  cannot  do  everything  but  1  can 
do  something.  What  I  can  do.  I  ought  to  do 
and  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  do." 

This  is  what  I  receive  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  not  perfect  but  it  is  adetjuate 
because  it  allows  me  to  live  as  a  free  man 
Just  as  God  wished. 


Inflation  Much  Like  Poverty — It  Puts  Cart 
Before  Horse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OP   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  11.  1966 

Mr.  'WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  Inflation  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Herald  and  News.  Klamath 
Falls,  Oreg.,  is  indeed  thought  provoking: 
Er-oNoMic  iNEeriTTE'^— Inflation  Mt-ch  Like 

Poverty:     It  Ptjts  Cart  Before  Horse 
(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 

Tills  inflation  mess  is  like  poverty. 

Getting  the  cart  before  the  horse  i.s  a  con- 
tagious disease  among  professional  econo- 
mists. They  say  that  inflation  is  caused  by 
too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods.  This 
Is  true,  but  It  is  far  more  truthful  to  say  that 
inflation  is  caused  by  too  few  goods  being 
chased  by  too  much  money. 

At  this  point,  crucial  analytical  surgery 
may  be  performed  to  say  that  inflation  is 
caused  by  too  few  goods  being  chased  by  too 
many  would-be  buyers. 

The  wrong  emph.isis  gets  a  person  oB  the 
track. 

And  poverty  when  accepted  as  a  personal 
way  of  life  is  strictly  a  problem  for  sociol- 
ogists and  social  psychologist.s.  not  econo- 
mists. 

treat    symptoms    I.NSTEAD    of    CAU.SBS 

Government  economists  are  severely  d.im- 
aging  the  national  economy  by  advising  our 
public  administration  leaders  to  treat  symp- 
toms instead  of  causes. 

A  symptom  of  medical  disorder,  like  high 
temperature,  Is  not  countered  conclusively 
by  administering  aspirin  or  swathing  a  fever'- 
Ish  body  In  cold  towels.  But  this  is  all  we 
do  with  symptoms  of  economic  disorders. 

The  gross  national  product  (GNP)  is  an- 
other pitfall  of  ignorance  or  of  rascality. 

Tlie  increase  in  GNP  of  one  year  over  an- 
other year  is  meaningless  unless  three  cor- 
rections are  made  in  it:  (1)  adjustment  for 
population  increase,  (2)  adjustment  for  ris- 
ing prices  that  reduce  real  vahie.  and  |3| 
subtraction  of  production  for  non-civilian 
uses. 

Any  nation  can  increase  its  overall  GNP 
by  increasing  its  military  production.  The 
Increased  total  dollar  value  of  a  GNP  swelled 
by  defense  contracts  does  not  make  the  citi- 
zenry any  better  off  economically. 

GET  LULLED   INTO  SECCTSITY 

GNP  figures  Increased  by  bookkeeping 
methods,  and  then  advertised  by  Government 
economists  and  political  dogooders.  lull  the 


pubUc  Into  a  feeling  of  economic  security. 
This  Is  Intellectually  dishonest,  and  it  is  very 
dangerous. 

Families  do  not  try  to  stay  within  their 
budgets  simply  because  they  are  families. 
They  do  it  because  they  know  they  must  in 
order  to  remain  solvent.  Once  a  family  goes 
way  beyond  its  means  to  buy  additional  goods 
and  services,  using  customer  credit  and  per- 
sonal notes  to  do  it,  that  family  is  headed 
for  bankruptcy. 

How  come  the  Federal  Government  thinks 
it  can  break  the  economic  law  governing 
f.unily  budgets  without  itself  going  broke? 
And  we  all  know  it  does*think  this  way. 

It's  easy.  Financially,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  public.  Financially,  the  two  are 
the  same. 

If  the  mother  of  a  family  of  five  contracts 
a  lot  of  clothing  bills,  buys  an  unneeded  new 
auto,  and  plays  the  ponies  on  the  side,  then 
the  father  and  the  three  children  must  reduce 
their  expenditures  lor  lunches,  school  books, 
and  other  things  needed  by  the  ambitioii.s 
fathers  .and  by  healthy,  playful  kids. 

Likewise,  if  the  Big  Daddy  of  the  National 
Government  goes  on  a  spree  beyond  Federal 
incomes,  then  the  rest  of  the  family  must 
do  without  some  of  their  needs  and  wants  in 
the  way  of  consumer  goods  and  services. 

The  millions  of  housewives  who  do  not  buy 
excessive  clothes  or  cars,  who  do  not  bet  on 
the  races,  must  now  buy  less  at  the  super- 
market. Their  hard-working  husbands  re- 
duce extensions  of  business  activity — or  get 
laid  oH  at  the  plants—and  their  kids  suffer 
a  penny-pinching  clothing  budget. 

The  argument  that  a  government  is  unlike 
a  family  in  the  matter  of  fiscal  responsibility 
is  plain  hogw.n-sh.  Intent  Is  the  rule.  Wlien 
families  borrow  money,  they  Intend  to  repay 
it.  When  the  Federaj  Government  borrows 
money  for  deficit  spending,  it  never  intends 
to  repay  it. 

TWO  alternatives  left  to  nation 
What  the  foregoing  examples  of  economic 
discrepancies  willful  and  unwillful.  mean  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole  is  that  we  have  two 
alternatives: 

( 1 1  Adopt  forthwith  economic  policies  for 
both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  that  start 
with  the  basic  premise  that  economic 
wealth — as  distinguished  froirf  manufactured 
money  wealth — is  finite  In  amount  and  thus 
cannot  be  donated  freely  around  the  globe  or 
washed  down  the  drain  here  at  home. 

More  food  Is  not  placed  on  the  table  by 
putting  water  In  the  soup.  All  diners  pet  a 
full  soupbowl,  yes,  but  each  diner  geti  less 

ffXXi. 

Along  with  this  starting  premise  must  be 
the  realization  that  concrete  economic  wealth 
IS  either  found  in  the  ground  or  it  is  produced 
by  an  industrial  association  of  labor  and 
management  for  a  demand  that  itself  origi- 
nates substantially  In  the  same  labors  wages 
and  the  same  management's  salaries. 

No  meddling  by  fiscal  magicians  can  change 
this  economic  relationship. 

Needed  services  are  different  In  origin  but 
they  also  are  part  of  a  nation's  real  econonjic 
wealth. 

SOME  H.ARD  CORE  FACTS  ON  ISSUE 

Here  is  a  hard  core  of  fatal  economic  ig- 
norance on  the  paru  of  the  people  and  the 
professors,  namely,  that  money  only  repre- 
sents goods  and  services.  It  Is  not.  as  finan- 
ciers and  "New  Economists"  claim,  a  com- 
modity that  is  produced  and  traded. 

Money  is  a  claim  on  real  wealth  that  is 
rented  for  a  fee.    It  Is  not  bought  and  sold. 

(2 1  Continue  as  we  are  in  economic  Ig- 
norance until  another  1929  collapse  occurring 
at  a  time  of  foreign  crises,  either  real  or  en- 
gineered, orders  us  to  suffer  economic  regi- 
mentation at  hcane  for  a  "duration"  that  will 
never,  never  end. 

This  would  mean  complete  disintegration 
of  the  free  enterprise  economy  as  well  as  the 
end  to  free,  organized  labor. 
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Niae  Million  Dollars  for  Schools  Is  a  Good 
Retom 


J 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  IS,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
Hampshire's  State  Sweepstakes  has  been 
running  now  for  3  years  and  the  State 
has  realized  almost  $9  million  profit  to 
Invest  In  its  public  school  system. 

Every  other  State  in  the  Union  must 
envy  this  simple  method  of  raising  money 
for  education  and  I  hope  that  during  the 
90th  Congress  we  wUl  enact  legislation 
to  permit  the  sending  of  lottery  infor- 
maUon  and  tickets  by  government  of  au- 
thorities through  the  mails.  I  believe 
that  if  we  did  enact  such  legislation  It 
would  be  a  great  boost  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire sweepstakes  and  to  those  in  other 
States  seeking  to  establish  State  lotteries 
or  similar  fimd  raising  activities  under 
governmental  authorities. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  1106.  to 
permit  the  mailing  of  such  matter.  It 
was  referred  to  the  House  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Committee  but  no  action 
was  taken.  I  expect  to  reintroduce  my 
bill  in  January  1967. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
eoUeagues  the  following  article  concern- 
ing the  New  Hampshire  sweepstakes 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune  on  October  9,  1966: 

A  Vsw  Arm  3  Yeajis — New  Hampshirc 

SWCKPS:    RETUBNS    AKB  DlSAPPOIifTINC 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

CoNCoio.  N.H.,  October  9. — In  the  three 
ye«ra  It  has  operated  Its  sweepstakes  pro- 
gram. New  Hampshire  ha«  touched  the  phil- 
anthropic bectfiatrlngs  of  the  nation. 

Several  hundred  thousand  Americans.  80  to 
90  percent  of  them  non-residents  of  the 
■tate,  seem  to  have  been  so  moved  by  the 
pUgbt  of  New  H&mpehlre's  public  school  sys- 
tem that  they  have  contributed  cloee  to 
•13.6  million  to  help  It  out. 

Only  cynlca,  weak  In  their  faith  In  the 
American  way  of  life,  would  assert  that  the 
donations  were  not  wholly  motivated  by 
charity  but  were  stimulated  Ln  part  by  the 
hope  of  getting  some  of  the  money  rebated. 
In  the  form  ot  prizes  ranging  from  a  few 
hundred  to  $50,000. 

The  New  Hampshire  lottery  has  paid  out 
only  $4,815,000  in  prizes  in  three  years,  or 
about  35  cents  per  dollar  of  tickets  sold. 

Feeling  that  Its  encouragement  of  benevo- 
lence U  unfairly  limited.  New  Hampsire  will 
aak  the  Supreme  Court  next  week  to  relieve 
oontrlbuton  of  a  certain  psychological  de- 
terrent, a  small  worry  that  the  feds  may  be 
•ylng  them  when  they  carry  acknowledg- 
ments ot  ticket  purchases  across  the  state 
Une  for  a  few  score  of  their  friends  back 
home.        * 

KSALIZZD  LXSS 

The  New  Hampshire  lottery  got  off  to  a 
flying  start  In  19iS4,  when  unofficial  guesses 
that  It  would  net  $4  million  a  year  seemed 
oa  the  way  to  realization.  The  net  went 
down  to  about  91.8  mUllon  for  each  of  the 
next  two  years  and  although  officials  put  a 
iHrave  face  oa  the  matter,  they  are  clearly  dis- 
appointed. 

In  all.  during  the  three  years,  the  sweeps 
have  produced  about  $6.6  mUllon  for  the 
state's  public  school  system,  after  payment 
ot  prizes  and  expenses.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
make  do  for  the  f uttu-e. 


In  one  highly  important  respect,  however, 
the  sweeps  have  been  an  unqualified  success: 
Unlilce  every  other  major  lottery  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States — there  have  been 
about  1.300  of  them  since  colonla:  days — It 
Is  free  from  scandal,  corruption  and  outside 
swindlers,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 

The  exception  In  the  Gninlte  State  Is 
largely  owed  to  the  Ingenuity  and  skill  of  a 
highly  esteemed  Manchester  lawyer,  Joe 
MllUmet.  He  set  up  what  seems  to  be  a 
foolproof  system,  neatly  blocking  out  the 
traditional  corruptions — counterfeiting  of 
tickets,  crooked  drawings  and,  principally, 
loopholes  Into  which  the  racketeers  slide  in 
order  to  put  their  own  policy  game  on  top  of 
the  legal  lottery 

HOW  ITS  DONE 

The  operation  Is  simple  enough.  The 
purchaser  buys  a  ticket  from  a  machine  at 
any  state  llqunr  store  or  at  the  two  licensed 
racetracks.  He  writes  his  n.inie  and  ad- 
dress—or any  name,  that  of  a  friend  or 
someone  who  has  commissioned  him  to  lay 
the  bet — and  pays  »3.  The  ticket,  with  Its 
information,  is  retained  In  the  machine. 
The  buyer  receives  an  acknowledgement — 
which  he  can  tear  up  with  no  loss  il  he  Is 
worried  about  carrying  It  out  of  state. 

A  few  days  before  each  of  the  two  races, 
the  tickets,  which  have  been  ciirefully  con- 
served In  bank  vaults,  are  mixed  In  a  drum, 
and  a  number  are  drawn  to  match  the  names 
of  all  horses  nominated  for  the  race,  as 
many  as  425.  There  are  also  several  draws 
for  consolation  prizes 

The  sweepstakes  commission  telegraphs  the 
winners,  using  the  namea  and  address  on 
the  tickets.  The  Initial  prizes  are  modest, 
9125  or  a  bit  more. 

Larger  prizes,  92.800  or  so,  go  to  holders  of 
tickets  matched  with  the  mjnes  of  the 
horses  that  actually  go  to  the  post.  Then 
the  big  prizes,  950.000,  925,000  and  912,500 
go  to  ticketholders  of  the  first,  second  and 
third-place  winners. 

No  mall  purchases  are  permitted,  being  in 
violation  of  federal  law  Anyone  in  the 
state,  resident  or  tourLst.  can  buy  tickets  in 
behalf  of  his  friends,  however. 

Next  weeks  Supreme  Court  case  will  ex- 
plore, in  essence,  the  next  step:  May  the 
tourist  purchaser  carry  his  acknowledgments 
back  home,  and  In  what  amount  and  for 
what  purposes,  without  falling  afoul  of  the 
antl-racketeerlng,  antl-gambllng  laws? 

The  case  at  iseue,  set  for  argument  Oct.  19 
or  20.  ooncerns  an  Elmlra.  N.  Y.,  newspaper 
printer  who  bought  75  tickets  for  himself 
and  others.  He  was  arrested  when  he  re- 
turned home  and  indicted  for  Interstate 
transportation  of  lottery  paraphernalia. 

A  federal  court  dismissed  the  indictment, 
holding  that  the  statute  was  aimed  against 
professional  gamblers,  bookmakers  and  rack- 
eteers, and  that  there  was  no  sign  that  the 
printer  was  any  of  those.  The  Justice  De- 
partment appealed  and  attorney  MlUlmet. 
representing  New  Hampshire,  is  submitting  a 
brief  as  friend  of  the  court. 

Needless  to  say.  New  Hampshire  hopes  for 
a  future  in  which  many  tourists  will  not  only 
take  modest  fliers  fc-  themselves,  but  will 
run  wagering  errands  for  many  many  friends 
wtio  want  many   m.my  tickets 


Repreientative  Ralph  W.  Cartwright,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  Speaker.   I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  very  close 


and  warm  personal  friend,  Representa- 
tive Ralph  W.  Cartwright,  Jr.,  who  was 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Stoughton  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory,  Stoughton.  Mass. 

Representative  Cartwright  served  in 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  distinction  for  14  years.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  during 
his  freshman  term  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  and,  Buddy  Cartwright,  as 
he  is  affectionately  known,  earned  my 
deepest  respect  and  esteem  because  of 
his  hard  work,  his  dedicated  and  devoted 
service  to  his  people  and  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

My  presence  In  Washington  caused  by 
my  congressional  duties  prevented  my 
attendance  at  this  event,  I  wanted  so 
much  to  be  there  in  order  to  express  my 
high  regard  and  admiration  for  this  fine 
public  official.  My  administrative  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Edward  Moore  represented 
me  at  the  dinner. 

Representative  Cartwright  is  a  true 
American  who  follows  the  great  ideals 
of  family  life. 

A  faithful  husband  and  father,  his 
family  represents  all  that  is  wholesome 
and  good  in  our  Nation. 

His  devoted  wife,  Grace,  has  stood 
loyally  by  his  side  during  the  many  years 
of  arduous  political  life.  They  have  a 
lovely  daughter.  Patrlclau.  and  a  son, 
Michael,  who  Is  now  serving  in  Vietnam 
with  the  famous  1st  Cavalry  Division. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  a  letter  from  his 
fine  son.  Michael,  to  his  dad,  written  in 
Vietnam  which  expresses  more  eloquently 
than  I  can  the  wonderful  endearing 
qualities  of  this  inspiring  man. 

The  letter  can  be  read  in  the  program 
which  follows: 

Representative  Cartwright  announced 
his  retirement  from  elective  office  early 
this  year.  The  expression  on  the  part 
of  all  the  citizens  of  his  district  was  one 
of  regret. 

However,  It  is  my  fervent  wish  that 
Representative  Cartwright  may  continue 
In  the  public  service.  Massachusetts  can 
use  men  of  his  high  caliber.  My  best 
wishes  go  out  to  him  and  his  family  for 
the  years  to  come.  He  and  they  deserve 
the  best. 

I  include  for  the  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  In  the  Brocton  Enterprise 
and  also  the  program  for  the  testimonial 
dinner: 

(Prom  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Dally 

Enterprise,  Oct.  17,  1966] 

Rep.   Ralph   Cartwright   Is    Honored 

Randolph. — Nearly  600  persons  attended 
the  testlmonlEd  dinner  Saturday  night  at 
the  Stoughton  Armory  honoring  Rep.  Ralph 
W.  Cartwright,  Jr..  who  la  retiring  as  re- 
presentative to  the  General  Court  from  the 
Fifth   Norfolk  District. 

In  commenting  on  the  seven  consecutive 
terms  in  which  Cartwright,  a  Republican 
serving  a  predominantly  Democratic  area  In 
which  he  "topped"  the  ballot  each  time. 
Gov.  John  A.  Voipe  said  he  hoped  that  the 
citizens  recognized  that  the  Job  of  repre- 
senting the  people  was  not  an  easy  life. 
Gov.  Volpe  said  that  Ralph  had  been  away 
from  his  family  many  hours  on  a  Job  which 
took  seven  days  per  week  In  the  14  years 
that  he  has  served  the  towns  of  Randolph, 
Holbrook,  Avon  and  Milton.  The  governor 
told  how  Cartwright  had  always  been  mind- 
ful of  the  needs  of  the  people,  regardless 
of  party  affiliation,  and  concluded  with  the 
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statement:  "There  will  be  a  place  In  govern- 
ment for  you  .  .  .  w'e  will  use  you." 

Rev.  D.  Vincent  McCarthy,  a  former 
curate  of  St.  Mary's  Church  In  Randolph 
and  now  of  St.  Ann's  Church  in  Monponsett 
and  a  long-time  friend  of  Cartwright's.  said 
that  the  representative  had  "summed  up 
the  ideals  which  all  good  followers  of  Al- 
mighty God  should  have." 

Seated  at  the  head  table  with  Rep.  Cart- 
wright and  his  family  were  Gov.  Volpe, 
Toastmaster  and  General  Chairman  John  R. 
O'Riley  and  Mrs.  O'Rlley.  Aubrey  E.  Clark, 
chairman  of  the  Holbrook  Board  of  Select- 
men; Chaiiman  of  the  Avon  Selectmen 
Robert  C.  O'Donnell  and  Mrs.  O'Donnell 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Milton  Selectmen 
William  H.  White  and  Mrs.  White.  Also, 
Rev.  Arthur  W.  Bowler  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  and  Mrs.  Bowler,  R.Tbbl  H. 
Joseph  Slmckes  of  Temple  Beth  Am  and 
Father  McCarthy. 

LIFELONG    RESIDENT 

Cartwright,  46,  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Randolph.  Is  married  to  the  former  Grace 
A.  Giguere  of  Connecticut,  and  Is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Cartwright,  Sr. 
He  gradtiated  from  Randolph  schools  and 
saw  service  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  n.  The  Cartwrlghts  have  two  children, 
Patricia  and  Michael,  who  is  now  a  PFC  In 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  serving  In  Viet 
Nam.  Rep.  Cartwright  Is  in  partnership 
with  his  father  and  brother  as  a  funeral 
director. 

Representing  Congressman  James  Burkz 
was  Edward  Moore,  administrative  assistant 
to  the  Congressman  who  was  unable  to  leave 
the  Capital  for  the  testimonial.  Moore 
brought  best  wishes  from  Congressman 
Burke  and  said  that  Representative  Cart- 
wright had  truly  earned  the  honor  bestowed 
on  him  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  the 
people. 

In  accepting  a  plaque  from  John  R.  O'Riley, 
chairman  of  the  Randolph  Selectmen,  Repre- 
sentative Cartwright  thanked  those  present 
and  said  he  had  found  that  people  are  above 
their  party  affiliations,  and  that  he  had  al- 
ways tried  to  care  for  the  people  without  re- 
gard to  party.  He  paid  tribute  to  his  wife  for 
her  patience  and  understanding  during  his 
terms  of  office. 

The  Rev,  Arthur  Bowler  said  grace  at  the 
banquet,  and  the  blessing  was  given  by  Rabbi 
J.  Joseph  Slmckes.  Among  those  present 
were  the  present  candidates  for  the  two  seats 
of  representative  open  In  the  coming  elec-  " 
tlon:  Joseph  J.  Semens!  of  Randolph,  Joseph 
Manning.  James  Cunningham  and  John 
Wright,  all  friends  of  Representative  Cart- 
wright. 

TESTIMONIAL  AND  DINNER  TO  RALPH  W.  CAKT- 

WRicHT.  Jr.:  Representative  to  the  Great 
AND  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  5th 
Norfolk  District 

PROGRAM 

Toiistmaster:  John  R,  O'Riley,  Chairman, 
Randolph  Board  of  Selectmen. 

Remarks:  Robert  C.  O'Donnell,  Chairman, 
Avon  Bo.ard  of  Selectmen;  Aubrey  E.  Clark, 
Chairman,  Holbrook  Board  of  Selectmen; 
William  H.  White,  Chairman,  Milton  Board 
of  Selectmen. 

Address:  Hon.  James  A.  Burke.  Member  of 
Congress,  llth  District.  Massachusetts. 

Address:  Hon.  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

A    proclamation     by     THE     HONORABLE     BOARDS 
or  SELECTMEN 1966 

Whereas:  On  Saturday  evening,  October  15, 
1966.  the  Towns  of  Avon,  Holbrook,  Milton 
and  Randolph  will  Join  Representative  Ralph 
W.  Cartwright,  Jr.  of  Randolph  In  the  cele- 
gratlon  of  his  completing  nearly  fifteen  years 
of  serving  them  In  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, and 


Whereas;  On  Saturday  evening,  Octot>er  15, 
1966,  the  said  Towns  will,  by  all  suitable 
ceremony,  honor  Representative  Ralph  W. 
Cartwright.  Jr.  for  his  dedication  to  public 
service  and  complete  cooperation  with  local 
officials  in  protecting  their  Interests,  and 

Whereas:  He  has  been  a  true  Represen- 
taUve  of  the  people  serving  with  his  heart 
as  well  as  his  mind, 

Now,  Therefore,  The  Selectmen  of  Avon, 
Holbrook.  Milton  and  Randolph  do  proclaim 
October  15,  1966  as  "Representative  Ralph  W. 
CartwTlght,  Jr.  Day"  on  which  day  a  Testi- 
monial Dinner  and  Dance  will  be  held. 

Given  at  the  Selectmens'  Office  this  tenth 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thovisand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-six.  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-ninth. 

By  Order  of  the  Selectmen  of,  Avon,  Hol- 
brook, Milton,  Randolph. 


VF.C.  RoBEKT  M.  Cartwright. 
A  J».0.  Son  Francisco,  September  28. 
Board  of  Selectmen, 
Randolph,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs:  Recently  my  nother  sent  me 
a  newspaper  clipping  announcing  the  teeti- 
monlal  for  my  father.  I  certainly  wish  that 
I  could  be  there  to  congratulate  him  In  per- 
son. Would  you  please  give  this  to  him  for 
me. 

Congratulations  Dad  for  a  Job  well  done. 
Always  thought  that  you  could  do  it  better 
than  anyone  else.  There  Is  no  possible  way 
for  me  to  express  how  proud  I  am  to  be 
"your"  son.  You  have  always  stood  beside 
me  and  I  can  never  recall  your  turning  down 
anyone  that  has  asked  for  a  favor  or  needed 
help. 

Only  a  special  kind  of  man  could  con- 
tinually inconvenience  himeelf  so  often  for 
both  his  family  and  the  people  who  depend 
on  him.  You  sure  have  given  me  a  lot  to 
look  up  to  and  I  only  hope  that  eventually  I 
will  be  as  well  liked  and  respected  as  you 
axe.  As  the  Vietnamese  say:  "You  number 
one,"  especially  with  me.  I  wish  everyone 
knew  how  much  you  and  Ma  have  worked 
and  sacrificed  for  Patricia  and  me.  I  hope 
that  someday  I  can  repay  you  both  for  all 
that  you've  done  and  been.  Again  I  wish  I 
could  be  there  with  you  now  as  it  would  be 
the  proudest  moment  of  my  life. 
Your  son, 

Mike. 


Praise  for  House  Pablications  Distribution 
Service  Chief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  11,  1966 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  a  Congressman  is 
to  communicate  with  his  constituents. 
Especially  does  the  Congressman  have 
a  duty  to  make  a  regular  report  to  the 
district  giving  points  of  special  interest 
to  the  people  he  represents.  The  physi- 
cal distribution  of  this  material  is  done 
through  the  House  Publications  Distri- 
bution Service.  At  the  helm  of  this  enor- 
mous operation  is  Eli  Bjellos.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  men  approach  a  job  with 
more  determination  and  dedication  than 
this  hard-working,  most  cooperative  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  at  some  time 
or  another  transacts  business  with  the 


House  Publications  Distribution  Ser\-ice 
and  somehow  through  the  rush  of  It  all 
M:-.  Bjellos  and  his  team  get  the  job  done. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  In  the  Hou.se 
give  public  notice  and  due  credit  to  this 
exceptional  operation  which  already  has 
sent  out  nearly  90  million  pieces  of  mail 
this  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
IS  a  necessary  service  to  the  Members 
and  on  their  behalf  I  want  to  salute  the 
great  job  that  is  being  done  in  our  Pub- 
lications Distribution  Service. 

This  work  somehow  gets  done,  even 
though  some  of  our  machlnerj-  is  anti- 
quated and  the  repair  of  other  machines 
has  taken  what  seems  like  ages  to  repair, 
e.specially  in  face  of  the  rush  jobs  and 
deadlines  that  have  to  be  met. 


Clerics  To  Study  Urban  Life  With  Aid 
of  Federal  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ur- 
banization of  America  has  created  a 
series  of  complex  changes  In  the  legal, 
economic,  social,  and  poUtical  relation- 
ships affecting  the  citizenry  of  the 
United  States,  A  need  Is  apparent  for 
our  coimtiy  to  have  Individuals  specially 
trained  to  deal  with  the  problems  and 
effects  these  changes  have  load  upon  us 
as  individuals.  It  is  with  great  pride 
therefore  that  I  take  tills  occasion  to 
inform  this  House  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Cleveland 
branch  of  Western  Reserve  University  is 
pioneering  a  program  which  studies  the 
effect  urban  life  has  on  people's  physi- 
cal and  mental  health. 

Through  the  Imagination  of  Dean 
Allan  F.  Pfleger  of  the  university,  the 
school  has  received  a  $415,000  grant 
from  the  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Dean  Pfleger  and  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity are  to  be  commended.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  reprint  the  news 
report  of  this  historic  event  which 
appeared  in  tlie  New  York  Times  of 
September  25,  1966: 

Clerics  To  Study  Urban  Life  WrrH  Aid  of 
Fedesal  Funds 

CUE\-KLAND — TWO  Roman  Catholic  and 
eight  Protestant  clergymen  from  five  de- 
nominations will  go  back  to  school  for 
courses  on  urban  society  In  a  five-year 
program  financed  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  32-week,  full-time  "Internships"  will 
start  on  the  campus  of  Western  Reserve 
University  here.  Tuition  and  $3,000  stip- 
ends to  each  clergyman  accepted  come  from 
a  $415,000  urban  life  has  on  people's  phys- 
Etltute  of  Mental  Health,  which  wants  to 
find  out  what  effects  urban  life  has  on 
people's  physical  and  mental  health. 

The  first  grant  of  its  kind  was  the  Idea  of 
Allan  F.  Pfleger,  now  dean  of  the  University's 
Cleveland  College,  which  caters  to  adults. 
The  program  no>w  Is  directed  by  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Bonthius,  who  left  a  Preebytertan  pastorate 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  to  come  here  to  the 
$l8,000-a-year  post. 
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October  20,  1966 


SPEECH  ' 

or 

HON.  CHARIES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAITLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  14,  1966 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiue  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (S.  3708)  to  assist 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs 
■3  for  rebuilding  slum  and  blighted  areas  and 
for  providing  the  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  Improve  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  who  live  In  those  areas,  to 
•sslst  and  encourage  planned  metropolitan 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  tra- 
ditionally the  building  blocks  of  Amer- 
ican socle^  have  been  communities. 
In  ooIcHilal  times,  the  first  settlers  banded 
together  for  mutual  protection,  for  com- 
merce and  trade,  for  culture,  and  for  the 
conduct  of  government.  The  expansion 
of  the  young  United  States  was  accented 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  new  towns  in 
fertile  lands  and  along  the  paths  of 
trade.  With  the  advent  of  the  first  in- 
dustrial revolution,  Americans  were 
drawn  into  larger  and  much  denser  com- 
munities untU  by  1890,  when  the  Census 
Bureau  announced  that  our  frontiers 
had  offlcially  disappeared,  the  vitality 
and  («>PortunIty  of  urban  life  had  al- 
ready created  most  of  the  large  cities 
which  have  become  the  metropolitan 
giants  of  today. 

De«)lte  the  great  changes  which  the 
20th  century  has  wrought  in  American 
life,  communities — whether  they  be  the 
teeq;ilng  cities  of  millions  of  people,  or 
the  relatively  quiet  towns  of  20.000  or 
50,000 — still  occupy  the  central  place  in 
our  national  life.  Within  the  physical 
embrace  of  these  communities  we  still 
find  our  marketplaces  and  our  court- 
houses, our  C(»nmerclal  crossroads  and 
tlie  intersections  of  many  ways  of  life 
which  have  given  this  Nation  its  dynam- 
1am  and  creativity.  Yet  today  our  com- 
munities, large  and  small,  to  varying 
degrees  are  aCDlcted  with  physical  age, 
aocial  strains,  and  financial  exhaustion. 
and  the  whole  vitality  of  American  life 
Is  suffering. 

In  communities  of  every  size,  build- 
ings are  growing  older.  Transportation 
problems  are  growing  worse.  Public 
services  are  becoming  more  expensive. 
Land  for  necessary  open  space  is  becom- 
ing more  scarce.  Education  is  suffering 
as  the  total  demand  on  local  tax  revenues 
bectmee  almost  unbearable.  The  people 
with  the  most  mobility  are  moving  out; 
the  people  with  the  least  mobility  must 
stay.  Demands  for  social  services  In- 
crease, just  as  tax  revenues  are  becoming 
more  strained.  We  have  seen  all  these 
difficulties  and  their  tragic  results  in 
many  major  cities,  including  Baltimore 
and  Washingtfxi;  we  have  seen  some  of 
theae  protriems.  and  can  anticipate 
otliers.  in  smaller  cities  where  taxes  have 
risen  sharply  and  local  resources  are  In- 
creasingly inadequate. 

The  problem  Is  not  whether  the  cities 


need  rejuvenation  Rather  fie  question 
before  us  today  is  how  to  do  the  job. 
We  have  tried  physical  renewal,  often 
on  a  massive  scale.  It  has  not  worked. 
In  the  17  years  since  passage  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  urban  renewal  has 
had  some  constructive  results,  but  has 
also  torn  up  too  many  neighborhoods, 
scattered  too  many  families  and  busi- 
nesses, and  in  too  many  cases  simply  dis- 
rupted local  life  and  substituted  new 
problems  for  the  old. 

We  have  tried  human  renewal, 
through  manpower  training,  adult  edu- 
cation, improved  health  facilities,  better 
recreation  and  community  action,  and 
have  seen  individual  programs,  no  mat- 
ter how  constructive,  become  tangled  in 
administrative  redtape  and  b\ireaucratic 
contradiction.s. 

We  have  tried  many  avenues,  and  have 
found  that  no  single  answer,  no  matter 
how  enlightened  and  compassionate,  can 
resolve  the  Interlocking  problems  which 
our  cities  face. 

Title  I  of  this  bill,  the  "demonstration 
cities"  title,  would  bring  together  for  the 
first  time  all  available  and  appropriate 
programs  in  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
lessen  the  particular  difficulties  of  each 
participating  city  and  town.  The  title 
authorizes  $12  million  in  fiscal  1966  and 
an  additional  $12  mllUon  In  fiscal  1967  to 
cover  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  surveying 
local  needs  in  detail  and  planning  a  com- 
prehensive demonstration  program.  This 
preliminary  work  should  be  focused  on 
one  or  more  of  the  areas  within  a  city 
which  require  the  most  Intensive  reha- 
bilitation. It  must  be  carried  out  by  a 
new  or  existing  local  agency  which  has 
sufficient  supervisory  authority  and  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  elected  local  government 
As  reported  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  this  title  and  the 
planning  procedure  it  establishes  are 
grounded  on  three  important  premises: 
First,  that  we  should  not  break  faith 
with  our  traditional  concept  of  local  con- 
trol over  public  programs  at  the  local 
level ; 

Second,  that  each  community  has 
imlque  needs  and  strengths,  and  thus  re- 
quires a  program  carefully  tailored 
to  fit; 

Third,  that  an  intensive  assault  on  the 
worst  woes  of  a  city  or  town  can  build 
a  better  foundation  for  the  whole 
community. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  plans  devel- 
oped in  individual  cities  will  vary  tre- 
mendously. For  example,  the  officials  of 
one  city  may  decide  that  a  particular 
neighborhood  needs  expanded  public 
health  services,  a  new  manpower  training 
program,  rehabilitation  of  existing  hous- 
ing, daycare  facilities  for  young  children. 
a  year-round  Headstart  program,  and 
Improved  community  facilities.  A  sec- 
ond city  may  develop  a  combination  of 
supplementary  grade-school  and  second- 
ary education,  vocational  training,  small 
business  development  programs,  and  a 
small  urban  renewal  project.  A  third 
may  shape  still  another  combination  of 
programs.  Eveiy  city  will  be  completely 
free  to  choose,  from  among  the  more 
than  50  federally  assisted  programs  now 
authorized,  those  which  are  most  respon- 
sive to  its  own  unique  and  pressing  needs. 


While  most  of  the  Individual  ingredi- 
ents In  this  comprehensive  effort  will  be 
programs  which  receive  Federal  support, 
virtually  all  of  them  wUl  require  some 
outlay  of  local  funds.  Title  I  recognizes 
that,  given  the  tremendous  financial  bur- 
dens which  are  already  straining  city 
treasuries,  most  communities  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  the  prescribed  non-Federal 
share  of  all  the  programs  which  it  wishes 
to  use.  Thus  the  title  provides  that, 
where  a  program  is  employed  as  part  of 
an  overall  demonstration  plan,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  contribute  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  share  which  the  citv  would 
normally  have  to  pay.  This  supple- 
mental aid  will  be  given  only  where  dem- 
onstration programs  supplement,  and  do 
not  replace,  ongoing  federally  aided 
endeavors. 

This  title  has  the  fuU  support  of  men 
who  are  among  the  most  conscientious 
creative  and  perceptive  chief  executives 
of  American  cities  today.  The  Honorable 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  administrators  in 
America,  twice  Governor  of  Maryland 
and  twice  mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  a 
national  leader  of  the  Republican  Party. 
He  wrote  to  me  recently  that  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  "represents  the 
first  major  piece  of  legislation  to  combine 
an  attack  on  the  physical  problems  of 
blight  and  slums  with  social  welfare  pro- 
grams aimed  at  problems  of  health,  wel- 
fare, education,  and  economic  opportu- 
nity." 

The  dynamic  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay 
wrote  me  to  repeat  what  he  has  told  me 
in  several  recent  conversations: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  based  on  my  ex- 
perience here  In  New  York  and  what  I  have 
heard  from  mayors  all  over  the  country,  this 
bill  is  vital. 

Both  of  these  prominent  public  serv- 
ants rec<^nlze  that  this  program  Is  an 
experiment,  but  an  experiment  soundly 
based  on  faith  in  the  durabUity  of  our 
cities  and  the  perception  of  their  elected 
officials.  I  beUeve  that  the  Congress 
should  give  men  like  Mayor  McKeldin 
and  Mayor  Lindsay  the  opportunity  to 
prove  that  this  experiment  can  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  American  cities 
have   been   spared,   so   far.   the   severe 
problems     which     have    so    distressed 
others.    Most  have  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate.   The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees,  recognize  that  this 
program,  since  Its  is  a  demonstration 
and  a  s'tart.  cannot  and  should  not  be 
large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  even  of 
all  the  communities  which  might  bene- 
fit from  it.    Eligibility  for  participation 
will  depend  on  the  energy  and  Initiative 
of  local  officials,  and  on  their  ability  to 
make  realistic  and  reasonable  plans.    In 
this  regard.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Hou.se 
Committee.  In  Its  report  on  the  bill,  ex- 
pressly  recognized   that  smaller  cities. 
because  of  their  size  and  circumstances, 
may  not  suffer  from  all  of  the  problems 
which  larger  cities  face,  and  may  not 
have  the  specialized  planning  staffs  en- 
abling them  to  move  quickly  in  imple- 
menting the  types  of  more  limited  dem- 
onstration   programs    which    they    do 
need.    Every  assurance  has  been  given 
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that  Interested  and  energetic  smaller 
cities  will  receive  full  consideration  as 
planning  funds  for  the  program  are  al- 
lotted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  sulditlon  to  authoriz- 
ing $24  million  during  fiscal  1966-67  for 
planning,  title  I  as  reported  to  the  House 
also  authorized  $400  million  In  fiscal  1967 
and  $500  million  for  fiscal  1968  for  the 
supplemental  Federal  grants  to  be  given 
to  participating  cities.  Year-by-year 
appropriations,  of  course,  would  be  made 
later. 

In  my  judgment,  even  the  authoriza- 
tion of  operating  funds  at  this  time  Is 
prematiu^.  Until  the  cities  have  sub- 
mitted their  plans,  we  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely how  much  their  individual  pro- 
grams wUl  cost.  Until  we  know  what  the 
national  economic  picture  wUl  be  next 
year,  we  cannot  know  how  much  we 
should  Invest  In  this  particular  effort. 
Thus  I  would  far  prefer  not  to  autho- 
rize any  specific  amount  at  this  time, 
but  rather  to  wait  imtll  next  year,  with 
the  understandnlg  that  I  would  then 
support  operation  of  this  program  at 
whatever  level  then  appears  to  be  feasi- 
ble and  wise.  For  this  reason  I  sup- 
ported the  Brock  amendment  to  defer  a 
portion  of  the  funding  for  this  session 
which  Is  nearly  over.  Since  the  operat- 
ing funds  could  not  be  spent  imtU  after 
July  1,  1967,  In  any  case,  this  brief  de- 
law  would  not  have  retarded  the  pro- 
gram, and  would  have  given  us  the  bene- 
fit of  reviewing  local  officials'  recom- 
mendations and  requests. 

I  might  add  that  one  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram which  can  have  great  benefits  for 
all  American  communities  is  Its  promise 
of  greater  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  level.  I  have  spo- 
ken many  times  of  the  bui-eaucratlc  con- 
fusion, contradictions  and  delays  which 
have  snarled  individual  pi-ograms  too 
many  times,  and  which  have  made  ap- 
plying for  Federal  assistance  a  long,  tedi- 
ous and  complicated  task.  Throughout 
his  testimony  on  the  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
pledged  to  Implement  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  authorize  him  to  take  the  lead 
In  coordinating  not  just  the  programs 
within  his  own  department,  but  all  pro- 
grams which  relate  to  urban  needs,  i, 
for  one.  Intend  to  hold  the  Secretary  to 
that  pledge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  3708  would  be  a  valu- 
able and  constructive  bill  If  It  contained 
only  Its  title  I.  It  Is,  however,  far  more, 
for  It  Includes  several  other  titles  of 
great  significance.  Prominent  among 
these  Is  title  II,  which  establishes  a  mod- 
est but  Important  stimulus  to  metropoli- 
tan areawide  planning,  and  encomages 
attempts  by  local  governments  to  re- 
solve regional  problems,  such  as  trans- 
portation, water  supply  and  open  space, 
on  a  reglonwide  basis.  Title  VI  is  also 
worthy  of  note,  for  it  creates  a  new  effort 
to  preserve  and  restore  structures  and 
sites  of  real  historical  significance. 

In  summary,  I  feel  that  this  omnibus 
bin  offers  programs  which  are  creative 
and  flexible.  It  challenges  our  imagi- 
nation and  invites  us  to  new  efforts  to 
improve  the  health  of  our  conmiunltles, 
thus  bringing  additional  vigor  and 
strength  to  the  entire  Nation.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  meet  that  challenge 
and  accept  that  Invitation. 


St.  Anthony's  Maronite  Parish 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  111 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  Ei? 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  great  privilege  recently  to  take 
part  In  the  celebration  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  St.  Anthony's  Church  In 
Richmond,  Va.,  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  anniversary  banquet  held 
October  9  in  Richmond  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  His  Excellency  the  Most 
Reverend  John  J.  Russell,  bishop  of 
Richmond,  and  His  Excellency  the  Most 
Reverend  Francis  M.  Zayek,  Maronite 
apostolic  exarch  of  the  United  States, 
Since  October  18.  1916,  St.  Anthony's 
has  been  serving  new  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond who  were  strangers  to  the  custom- 
ary Latin  ritual  but  familiar  with  the 
Maronite  rite.  As  a  measure  of  respect 
for  the  fine  work  of  the  parish.  I  would 
like  to  include,  at  this  pohit  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a  brief  history  of  the  church: 
St.  Anthont's  Maronite  Parish 
(By  Thomas  G.  Saadyi 

The  arrival  in  Richmond  of  the  first  uiiini- 
grants  from  the  far  away  and  little  known 
Neox  Eastern  country  of  Lebanon  was  of  so 
little  importance  and  so  completely  ignored 
In  the  busy,  bustling  life  of  our  fair'city  tliat 
the  exact  year  has  been  lost  in  the  misty 
depths  of  obecurlty.  But.  It  is  known  that 
from  the  very  first,  these  people  brought 
with  them  an  abiding  and  devout  adherence 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  attending  Mass 
regularly  at  one  of  the  most  convenient 
parish  churches. 

However,  the  strangeness  of  the  Latin 
Ritual,  as  compared  to  their  own  familiar 
Maronite  Rite,  left  In  them  a  feeling  of 
Incompleteness  to  their  religious  obllgaticun. 
and  so  at  various  tlmee  Maronite  priests  were 
brought  over  to  minister  to  their  spiritual 
needs  for  a  while  before  traveling  on  to  an- 
other community.  A  room  on  East  Franklin 
Street  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  parishioners 
served  as  a  chapel  on  these  occasions.  But, 
the  yearning  and  nostalgia  for  the  old-time 
ways  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  on 
June  24,  1914,  encouraged  and  a&slsted  by 
the  Rt.  Bev.  Dennis  J.  O'ConneU,  then  Bishop 
of  Richmond,  a  small  building  located  at 
810  N.  24th  Street  was  purchased  for  the 
sum  of  $2500.00  and  the  late  Father  Abdalla 
Terby  was  sent  over  by  the  Patriarch  to 
become  the  first  Pastor.  In  less  than  two 
years  this  building  was  sold  and  the  small 
frame  church,  conveniently  located  at  606 
N.  33rd  Street  was  bought  and  reconditioned. 
On  October  8,  1918.  the  group  heretofore 
known  as  "The  Maronite  Church",  selected 
a  name  and  St.  Anthonys  was  born.  In  1936 
Father  Terby  returned  to  Lebanon  and  was 
succeeded  by  Father  Yesbeck. 

In  1938  Father  Anthony  Korkemaz  (later 
Invested  a  Monslgnor)  became  the  new  pas- 
tor. Within  a  few  years,  many  of  the  par- 
ishioners moved  away  from  the  general  area 
of  the  church  and  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  a  relocation  off  the  faciliues 
would  be  advisable.  Therefore,  the  Church 
Committee  obtained  the  house  at  2100  Han- 
over Avenue,  with  on  adjoimng  lot.  intending 
to  build  thereon  a  new  church  building. 
Before  this  plan  could  be  carried  out.  the 
present  structure  on  the  comer  of  Davis  and 
Park  Avenues  and  the  house  next  door  at 
2503  Park  Avenue  became  available.  After 
extensive    remodeling,    both    buildings    were 


formally  occupied  in  195Q.  The  total  cost  of 
»135.000.00  for  buildingsluad  improvements 
was  completely  paid  for  by  members  and 
friends  in  the  short  apace  of  two  years. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  entire  edifice.  Includ- 
ing the  Parish  HaU,  located  under  the  majn 
church,  was  air-conditioned,  making  St. 
.Anthony's  the  first  Catholic  cliurch  to  have 
ihls  Innovation. 

At  the  end  of  1960,  Rev.  Bechara  Salwan 
became  pastor  of  St.  Anthony's.  With  ad- 
mirable zeal  and  enthusiasm,  the  new  pas- 
tor took  over  his  duties  infusing  new  life 
into  our  community,  reactivating  the  older 
societies  and  initiating  new  ones  for  the 
yo\inger  people. 

We  have  been  singularly  fortunate  down 
through  the  years  by  hav-lng  as  pastors  zeal- 
ous and  energetic  priests,  of  great  vision 
who  have  fanned  the  flame  of  enthusiasm 
and  built  up  tn  us  a  unity  of  purpose  lead- 
ing us  ever  forward  on  tiie  path  of  faith 
and  progress. 

With  a  continuation  of  such  leadership 
and  ever  mindful  of  our  duties  as  Catholics 
and  Americans,  we  pledge  our  enduring  co- 
operation in  whatever  tasks  that  may  come 
before  us.  praying  only  that  we  may  be  given 
the  grace  to  remain  steadfast  In  our  obliga- 
tions to  our  God,  our  country,  and  our  noble 
heritage. 


Further  Support  for  H.R.  591 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NXW    TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1966 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Uie 
sponsor  of  H.R.  591,  which  Is  designed  to 
prevent  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion from  continuing  to  refuse  loan  ap- 
plications submitted  by  newspapers, 
broadcasting  stations,  and  those  In 
various  segments  of  the  alcoholic  bev- 
erages industry. 

The  National  Federal  of  Independent 
Business  recently  conducted  a  poll  of  Its 
more  than  200,000  members  on  my  bill, 
and  their  response  from  all  over  the 
country  was  favorable. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  press  Items  re- 
ferring to  my  bill  and  that  poll : 

(From  the  Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press. 
Aug.  30,  19631 

Bl'SINESSMEN  StTPPOBT  AMENDMENT  TO 

Loan  Law 

Newspapers  are  lawful,  and  probably  mor- 
ally sound.  Broadcasting  stations  also  pos- 
sess these  same  attributes. 

This  Is  the  majority  opinion  of  the  nation's 
Independent  business  proprietors,  despite 
seemingly  apparent  reservations  held  by 
government. 

Rep.  Abraham  Mxjltxr,  New  York,  has  be- 
fore the  Congress  a  bill  which  would  change 
the  law  that  forbids  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration from  making  loans  to  news- 
papers, broadcasting  stations,  as  well  ai>  to 
those  engaged  in  the  liquor  Industry. 

The  measure.  In  a  nationwide  poll  Just 
completed  by  the  National  Federal  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  shows  68  percent  of  the 
independent  business  proprietors  In  favor  oC 
such  an  amendment.  36  percent  opposed,  with 
8  percent  undecided. 

In  Idaho  the  vote  was  60  percent  In  favor. 
33  percent  opposed,  with  7  percent  undecided. 

Congressman  Mtu-teb's  blU  provide*  that 
SBA  loan  assistance  shall  not  be  denied  to 
.any  lawful  business.     When  the  act  setting 
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up  SBA  was  passed.  It  was  specifically  pro- 
Tided  that  no  lotLiu  ahould  be  given  news- 
p«pezm.  broAdcasUng;  stations,  firms  primarily 
•ngaced  In  tbe  alcoholic  beverage  Industry, 
or  bualnesaes  where  there  Is  some  moral  value 
rslaed,  eren  though  a  legal  undertaking. 

As  with  many  types  or  Independent  Inter- 
pclses,  the  smaller  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papers, as  well  as  broadcasting  facilities, 
often  need  financing  to  maintain  operations, 
or  to  expand  their  service. 

In  some  Instances,  SBA  otBclals  have  co- 
cq>erated  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in 
mAklng  loans  to  smaller  newspapers,  but  it 
has  bad  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  extetnt 
of  the  plant's  operations  devoted  to  a  com- 
mercial }ob  printing  business  in  addition  to 
the  publlrtilng  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising  agencies 
kie  apparently  considered  both  lawful  and 
highly  moral  as  loans  have  been  made  to  this 
type  of  operation. — ^National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  Ina 

intnn  the  Janesrllle  (Wis.)  Gazette.  Aug.  Si, 

1906] 

CONCEZSS  To  Stvdt  Change  im  Loans  To 

ffmjAtT.  Business 

Washinoton. — Rep.  Abraham  MtrLxn.  New 
Tork.  has  before  the  Congress  a  bill  which 
would  change  tbe  law  that  forbids  the  Small 
Business  Administration  from  making  loans 
to  newBpi^;>era,  broadcasting  stations,  as  well 
as  to  those  engaged  In  the  liquor  Industry. 

The  measure.  In  a  nationwide  poll  Just 
completed  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  shows  56  per  cent  of 
the  Independent  business  proprietors  in  favor 
of  such  an  amendment,  36  per  cent  opposed, 
with  8  per  cent  undecided. 

In  Wisconsin  the  vote  was  56  per  cent  In 
faTor,  34  per  cent  opposed,  with  10  per  cent 
undecided. 

Congressman  MrLxta's  bill  provides  that 
SBA  lo«n  assistance  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  lawful  business.  When  the  act  setting 
up  SBA^waa  passed.  It  was  specifically  pro- 
vided that  no  loans  should  be  given  news- 
papers, broadcasting  stations,  firms  primarily 
engaged  In  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry, 
or  businesses  where  there  Is  some  moral  value 
raised,  even  though  a  legal  undertaking. 

As  with  many  types  of  independent  enter- 
prtaea,  the  smaller  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papen.  m  w«I1  as  broadcasting  facilities. 
often  need  finnnrtng  to  maintain  operations, 
or  to  expand  their  service. 

In  some  Instances,  SBA  officials  have  co- 
operated to  the  fullest  extent  possible  In 
mslcing  loans  to  smaller  newspapers,  but  it 
has  had  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the 
extent  of  the  plant's  operations  devoted  to 
a  commercial  Job  printing  business  1b  addi- 
tion to  the  publishing  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising  agencies 
are  apparently  considered  both  lawful  and 
highly  moral  as  loans  have  been  made  to 
this  type  of  operation. 


[From  the  Natchez   (Miss.)   Democrat,  Aug. 

20.  1966] 

WovLD  CRAltCE  Law  for  SBA  Loanino 

Washingtok,  D.C. — Newspapers  are  lawful, 
^asd  probably  morally  sound.  Broadcasting 
stations  also  possess  these  same  attributes. 
This  Is  the  majority  opinion  of  tbe  nation's 
Independent  business  proprietors,  despite 
seemingly  apparent  reservations  held  by 
government. 

Rep.  Absaham  MtTLTEX,  New  York,  hais  be- 
fore the  Congress  a  bill  which  woxild  change 
tbe  law  that  forbids  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration from  making  loans  to  news- 
papers, broadcasting  stations,  as  well  as  to 
Utoee  engaged  In  the  liquor  Industry. 

TlM  msMure  In  a  nationwide  poll  lust 
oompletsd  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  shows   56  percent  of 


the  independent  business  proprietors  are  in 
favor  of  such  au  amendment.  36  percent 
opposed,   with  8  per  cent  undecided. 

In  Mississippi  the  vote  was  54  per  cent  In 
favor,  39  per  cent  opposed,  wltli  seven  per 
cent  undecided. 

Congressman  MrxTER's  bill  provides  that 
SBA  loan  assistance  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  lawf'al  busines.=;.  When  the  :ict  setting 
up  SBA  was  passed,  it  w;«  pecificaUy  pro- 
vided that  no  loans  should  be  g.ven  news- 
papers bro.idcasting  st.itions.  firir.s  pnm.Arily 
engaged  in  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry. 
or  businesses  where  there  Is  some  moral  value 
raised,  even  th.jiigh  a  leg.il  undertaking. 

As  with  many  types  of  independent  enter- 
prises, the  smaller  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paper .xs  well  as  broadccisting  facilities,  often 
need  financint^  to  maintain  operations,  or  to 
expand  their  service. 

In  some  instances,  SBA  officials  have  co- 
operated to  the  lulleit  e.xtent  jK>sslble  in 
making  loans  to  smaller  newspapers  but  it 
has  had  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  plant's  oper.uions  devoted  to  a 
commercial  Job  printing  business  in  addi- 
tion to  the  publishing  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising  agencies 
are  apparently  con.'iidered  both  lawful  and 
highly  moral  as  loans  have  b<en  made  to 
the  type  of  operation. 

Vernotzt  TEi.t.s  Proposed  Ch.^nce 

Newspapers  are  lawful,  and  probably  mor- 
ally sound.  Broadcasting  stations  also  pos- 
sess these  same  attributes.  This  Is  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  nations  Independent 
buslne.ss  proprietors,  despite  seemingly  ap- 
parent reservations  held  by  government. 

Frank  V'ernotzy,  President  ol  tiie  Natchez- 
Adams  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
ports that  Rep  Aer.miam  MtTLTER,  New  York, 
has  before  the  Congress  a  bill  which  would 
change  the  law  that  forbids  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  from  making  loans  to 
newspapers,  broadcasting  stations,  as  well  as 
to  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  industry. 

The  measure,  in  a  nationwide  poll  just 
completed  by  the  Natlon.il  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Bu.^iness  sliows  56  per  cent  of  the 
independent  business  proprietors  in  favor  of 
such  an  amendment.  36  per  cent  opposing, 
with  8  per  cent  undecided.  In  Mississippi 
the  vote  was  54  per  cent  in  favor,  39  per  cent 
opposed    with  7  per  cent  undecided. 

Congres.-iman  MrtTER's  bill  provides  that 
SBA  loan  assistance  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  lawful  business.  When  the  act  setting 
SBA  was  pa.ssed.  it  was  specifically  provided 
that  no  loans  should  be  given  newspapers, 
broadcasting  stations,  firms  prlm.arily  en- 
gaged in  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry,  or 
businesses  which  there  is  some  moral  value 
raised,  even  though  a  legal  undertaking. 

As  with  many  types  of  independent  enter- 
prises, the  smaller  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, as  well  as  broadcasting  facilities, 
often  need  financing  to  maintain  operations, 
or  to  expand  their  service. 

In  some  instance.^:,  SB.\  offlclals  have  co- 
operated to  the  fullest  extent  po.ssible  In 
making  loans  to  smaller  newspapers,  but 
It  has  had  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the 
extent  of  the  plant's  operations  devoted  to  a 
commercial  Job  printing  business  in  addi- 
tion to  the  publishing  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising  agencies 
are  apparently  coaisidered  both  lawful  and 
highly  moral  as  loans  have  been  made  to 
tills  type  of  operation. 

[From  the  Corry  (Pa  i  Journal,  Aug.  25, 
19661 

We're   JrsT    Li.^bi.e   To    Be   Vindicattd! 

There  is  some  doubt,  at  least  in  certain 
quarters,  that  newspapers  are  morally  sound 
and  whether  they  are  discreet.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  segment  of  our  society  which 
entertains  these  doubts  is  the  Small  Business 


Administration,  a  wing  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Under  existing  law,  the  SBA  is  forbidden 
to  make  loans  to  newspapers,  publishers, 
broadcasting  stations,  firms  engaged  in  the 
alcoholic  beverage  industry  and  certain  other 
specified  industries  where  there  is  a  question 
of  discretion  or  moral   Judgment. 

But  a  sympathetic  fellow  named  Abraham 
MuLTZR,  a  congressman  from  New  York,  is 
trying  to  amend  the  law  so  that  it  will  not 
be  illegal  to  lend  money  to  these  Industries. 

Hurrah  for  Mr.  Multer! 

And  now  an  organization  called  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, Inc..  opines  by  a  majority  vote  of  its 
members  that  newspapers  and  all  those  other 
industries  are  lawful  and  probably  morally 
sound.  The  organization  polled  Its  mem- 
bers, who  said,  well,  56  per  cent  of  them, 
said  newspapers  are,  indsed.  moral  and 
should  be  able  to  borrow  soi«|of  Uncle  Sam's 
gold  if  they  fall  upon  evil^ays  financially 
speaking. 

Hurrah  for  the  National  Federation  of 
Independence  Btisiness,  Inc.! 

It's  nice  to  be  almost  vindicated  at  last 
and  at  last  we  can  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief, 
because  this  business  of  being  legally  im- 
moral Is  a  heartbreaker.  particularly  when 
the  label  is  applied  by  the. federal  govern- 
ment, which,  at  times,  Isnt  quite  honest  and 
therefore  immoral  Itself  to  a  degree. 

We  hope  Rep.  Mux-rEs's  bill  goes  through 
so  that  all  us  inunoral  fellows  can  have  the 
benefit  of  a  little  whitewash. 

[From  the  Caldwell  (Idaho)  News-Tribune, 

Aug.  30,  1966] 

Businessmen  Support  Amendment  to  Lo.\n 

Law 

Newspapers  are  lawful,  and  probably  mor- 
ally sound.  Broadcasting  stations  also  pos- 
sess these  same  attributes. 

This  is  the  majority  opinion  of  the  nation's 
independent  business  proprietors,  despite 
seemingly  apparent  reservations  held  by  gov- 
ernment. 

Rep.  Abraham  Mtn-TER,  New  York,  has  be- 
fore the  Congress  a  bill  which  would  change 
the  law  that  forbids  the  small  Business  Ad- 
ministration from  making  loans  to  newspa- 
pers, broadcasting  stations,  as  well  as  to 
those  engaged  In  liquor  Industry. 

The  measure.  In  a  nationwide  poll  Just 
completed  by  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  shows  56  per  cent  of 
the  independent  business  proprietors  In  favor 
of  such  an  amendment.  36  per  cent  opposed, 
with  8  i>er  cent  undecided. 

In  Idaho  the  vote  was  60  per  cent  in  favor, 
33  per  cent  opposed,  with  7  per  cent  unde- 
cided. 

Congressman  Mxilter's  bill  provides  that 
SBA  loan  assistance  shall  not  be  denied  to 
any  lawful  business.  When  the  act  setting 
up  SBA  was  passed,  it  was  sepciflcally  pro- 
vided that  no  loans  should  be  given  news- 
papers, broadcasting  stations,  firms  primarily 
engaged  in  the  alcoholic  t>everage  Industry, 
or  businesses  where  there  is  some  moral  value 
raised,  even  though  a  legal  undertaking. 

As  with  many  types  of  independent  enter- 
prises, the  smaller  dally  and  weekly  news- 
pap>erB,  as  well  as  broadcasting  facilities,  of- 
ten need  financing  to  maintain  operations,  or 
to  expand  their  service. 

In  some  instances,  SBA  officials  have  co- 
operated to  the  ftUlest  extent  possible  in 
making  loans  to  smaller  newspapers,  but  it 
has  had  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the  extent 
of  the  plant's  operations  devoted  to  a  com- 
mercial Job  printing  business  In  addition. 
to  the  publishing  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  advertising  agencies 
are  apparently  considered  both  lawful  and 
highly  moral  as  loans  have  been  made  to  this 
type  at  operation — ^National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  Inc. 


Second  Inter-American  Partners  of  tbe 
Alliance  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  plenary  session  of  the  Second  Inter- 
Ainerlcan  Conference  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  held  In  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  on  September  20.  Ambassador 
Neftall  Ponce  Miranda  of  CIAP  deliv- 
ered an  outstanding  address  In  which  he 
discussed  In  realistic  terms  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  and  which  still 
must  be  taken  if  Latin  America  Is  to 
continue  to  show  progress. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
carefully  the  words  of  Ambassador  Ponce 
Miranda,  particularly  as  they  outline  the 
feeling  of  frustration  among  many  of 
the  people  In  Latin  America  over  the 
slowness  of  reforms  and  the  footdragging 
of  some  governments  In  this  matter. 

The  Ambassador  and  the  chairman  of 
CIAP,  Dr.  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria, 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  honest, 
realistic  approach  and  their  frank  dls- 
cu.ssion  of  what  must  be  done  if  our  com- 
mon goals  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere are  to  be  reached. 

The  address  follows : 

Second  Inter-American  Partnfr.s  of  the 
Alliance  Conference 
( By  Ambassador  Neftall  Ponce  Miranda  i 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
reasons  beyond  his  control,  related  to  his 
duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Inter-American 
Committee  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  have 
made  it  Impoesible  for  Dr.  Carloe  Sanz  de 
Santamaria  to  come  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
this  meeting  of  the  n  Inter -American  Part- 
ners of  the  Alli£ince  Conference  and  tell  you 
in  his  own  words  how  interested  the  CIAP 
is  in  this  fruitful  venture  of  yours  and  assure 
you  of  the  willingness  of  that  organization  to 
collaborate  with  you  to  any  extent  and  in  any 
way  you  may  find  useful.  The  honor  there- 
fore devolves  on  me.  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  CIAP,  to  convey  to  the 
Conference  the  keen  interest  with  which 
that  Institution  follows  your  initiative  an 
its  whole-hearted  support  of  a  policy  which, 
within  the  framework  of  continental  soli- 
darity encourages  and  stimulates  private  en- 
terprise in  the  right  direction. 

Accepting  the  welcome  invitation  to  speak 
about  the  CIAP  and  its  activities.  I  should 
like  to  dwell  briefly  on  that  way  it  was  set  up 
and  the  work  It  Is  doing.  Considering  that 
it  is  a  comparatively  new  organization,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  recall  Its  characteristics 
and  define  its  functions,  stressing  the  fact 
that  it  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  interna- 
tional machinery,  with  the  major  role  of  mak- 
ing the  Alliance  a  multilateral  effort. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  set  up  by  the 
Declaration  of  the  Peoples  of  America,  sub- 
scribed by  the  American  Republics  at  Punta 
del  Este  in  August  1961,  adopting  and  ad- 
vancing the  Ideas  of  the  Pan-American 
Operation  and  those  expressed  by 'President 
Kennedy  at  the  beginning  of  that  year.  Is  a 
far-reaching  endeavor  to  secure  a  better  life 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  who 
aspire  to  have  a  Job,  a  home  and  a  piece  of 
land,  health  and  education.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  Alliance  Is  'battling  for  economic 
development    so    that    the    man     of    the 


Americas,  on  a  Continent  where  freedom 
and  rights  should  be  sacred,  can  enjoy  » 
way  oi  living  governed  by  social  Justice.  The 
Chairman  of  the  CIAP,  addressing  the  II 
Extraordinary  American  Conference  held  In 
this  very  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  November 
1965,  was  fully  Justified  In  affirming  that  the 
CIAP  Is  the  latest  consequence  of  a  process 
that  has  shifted  emphasis  of  the  action  of  the 
Inter- American  System  to  the  solution  of 
economic  and  social  problems,  guided  in  Its 
work  by  the  need  for  the  center  and  the  ob- 
jective of  this  movement  to  be  the  man  of  the 
Americas  and  for  the  Alliance,  above  all.  to 
have  an  eminently  social  content.  The  Alli- 
ance is  intended  to  accelerate  economic 
growth  and  social  progress  within  a  true 
framework  of  liberty. 

The  CIAP  was  created,  in  1963.  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  Resolution  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  ( lA- 
ECOSOC)  designed  to  redraw  the  guidelines 
of  the  Alliance,  so  that  In  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  Its  Charter,  It  should  develop  a 
multilateral  effort.  In  which  Latin  America 
should  play  a  substantial  part.  The  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  eight  members,  seven 
of  them  Latin  Americans  and  one  from  the 
United  States.  It  was  set  up  as  a  central 
coordinating  mechanism  to  analyse  na- 
tional development  plans,  recommend  for- 
eign financing  and  advocate  political  deci- 
sions calculated  to  speed  up  domestic  and 
regional  development.  It  meets  the  existing 
need  of  a  multilateral  organ  to  supply  guid- 
ance and  stimulus  to  the  Latin  American 
countries  In  development  and  reform,  and 
cooperate  in  obtaining  the  multilat.eral  re- 
sources required  to  carry  out  plans  and  pro- 
prams. 

It  is  also  the  business  of  CIAP  to  recom- 
mend the  countries  of  the  community  to 
adopt  measures  designed  to  hasten  the  eco- 
nomic integration  process  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, 

In  order  to  give  an  effective  multilateral 
character  to  the  Alliance,  CIAP  proceeds 
every  year  at  Its  Washington  headquarters 
to  a  study  of  International  and  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  financial  institutions,  and  those  of 
countries  outside  the  Inter-American  Sys- 
tem, by  countries,  together  with  representa- 
tives of  each  as  it  comes  up  for  revision. 
These  study  meetings  by  countries  are  at- 
tended by  the  Charlman  and  other  members 
of  CIAP,  members  of  the  Coimcll  of  the  Nine, 
officers  of  the  Executive  Secretariat,  as  well 
as  delegates  from  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, besides  representatives  from  Europe 
and  other  continents.  When  these  annual 
studies  are  completed,  country  after  country, 
which  involves  several  months  of  hard  work. 
CIAP  is  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  Latin  America  and  the 
ixjssibilities  of  concerted  action. 

CIAP  also  has  the  extremely  Important  Job 
of  detecting  the  problems  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  advancement  of  peoples,  and 
formulating  recommendations  as  to  how  to 
deal  with  them.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  its  task  is  to  take  part  in  the  efforts  to 
tackle  the  problems  still  awaiting  solution 
if  the  Punta  de  Bste  Charter  Is  to  be  fulfilled 
It  has  been  stressed  that  energies  must  be 
redoubled  in  the  economic  and  social  fields 
to  arrest  the  spread  of  a  feeling  of  frustra- 
tion that  seems  to  exist  in  certain  parts  of 
Latin  America  and  Is  due,  amongst  other 
things,  to  the  disinclination  of  some  coun- 
tries to  put  through  the  reforms  devised  for 
the  mobilization  of  their  Internal  resources 
and  for  kindling  a  spirit  of  participation  In 
the  general  effort  and  a  sense  of  social  Justice 
and  real  domestic  progress,  and  to  the  in- 
suflBcient  advantage  taken  of  foreign  aid.  on 
account  of  ill-designed  plans  and  projects 
and  the  troublesome  procedure  that  hampers 
the   granting   of    foreign   aid.     The    marked 


decline  In  the  prospects  of  foreign  trade  is 
another  of  the  aspects  noted  by  CIAP  which 
•lows  down  the  common  effort. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  give 
way  to  a  feeling  of  pessimism,  for  the  Al- 
liance Is  tinquesUonably  forging  ahead  and 
bids  fair  to  succeed  In  Its  historic  labor  of 
redeeming  the  man  ot  the  Americas  through 
a  bloodless  revolution  brought  about  by  the 
falthftil  fulfillment  of  the  engagements  as- 
sumed in  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charters 
of  Punta  del  Este  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On 
the  credit  side  of  the  bedance.  the  Alliance 
can  claim:  300,000  houses  built  or  a-bulld- 
ing:  14.000  miles  of  roads;  2,000  rural  arte- 
sian wells;  28,000  classrooms;  160.000  teach- 
ers trained  or  given  additional  training:  14 
million  textbooks  in  circulation;  1,200  hos- 
pitals, health  centers  and  medical  units  in 
operation.  Agrlculttiral  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment has  also  received  substantial  aid 
in  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America  Uiat 
belong  to  the  Alliance. 

CIAP  has  cooperated  with  Brazil  reshaping 
lt.s  international  financial  policy,  analysing 
it3  economic  action  programs,  and  recom- 
mending sources  of  foreign  credit  for  pur- 
poses of  financing.  Brazil's  Program  of  Eco- 
nomic Action  this  year  amounts  to  more  than 
4  trillion  cruzeiros,  or  about  1,800  million 
dollars,  to  be  allocated  to  the  development  of 
electric  power,  oU,  highways.  Industry  and 
mining,  agriculture  and  education;  funds  ob- 
tained with  foreign  cooperation  amount  to 
about  400  mlUlon  dollars,  mostly  financed 
from  Alliance  soiu-ces.  The  Federal  Budget 
for  1967  will  be  around  3  billion  dollars,  larger 
sums  being  earmarked  tor  social  senices  and 
economic  development.  It  should  be  em- 
phivsized  that  meastu-es  have  been  taken  and 
are  being  carried  out  In  the  fields  of  agrarian 
fiscal  and  housing  reform,  and  administrative 
reform  will  shortly  be  approved.     These  data 

I  have  laid  before  you  clearly  show  that 
Brazil  has  been  earnestly  engaged  in  the  \ntal 
task  of  self-development,  primarily  through 
self-help.  Foreign  aid  has  been  relegated  to 
its  proper  place,  aiding  and  abetting  a  strong 
national  effort. 

The  countries  of  the  Americas  have  made 
It  clear  that  they  are  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  strengthening  their  Insti- 
tutions for  the  future  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity; for  this  reason  It  was  agreed  at  the 

II  Extraordinary  Con^erence,  in  the  Act  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  that  the  structural  reform 
envisaged  in  the  Charter  of  the  OAS  should 
provide  for  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  depending  directly  on  the  In- 
ter-American Conference,  to  have  a  perma- 
nent executive  committee  with  a  similar 
structure  to  that  of  CIAP,  which  would  act 
as  a  permanent  executive  committee  of  lA 
ECOSOC  so  long  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
remains  in  force.  The  Alliance.  Initially  in- 
tended to  last  for  10  years,  will  have  to  be 
prolonged  Indefinitely  unUl  the  targets  men- 
tioned are  attained.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  to- 
wards the  end  of  1965,  the  Chancellors  of  the 
Americas  resolved  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Alliance  until  the  achievement  of  steady,  el- 
ficient  growth  and  social  progress  in  accord- 
ance with  the  goals  of  the  Act  of  Bogota  and 
the  Charter  of  Piuita  del  Este. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  timely  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  only  a  few  days  ago.  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  passed  a  new 
bill  In  which  it  was  provided  that  foreign  aid 
would  only  be  forthcoming  subject  to  the 
recommendations  formulated  by  the  Inter- 
American  CommlttMj  of  the  Alliance  lor 
Progress.  It  was  further  stated  that  United 
States  loans  to  member  coim tries  of  the  Al- 
liance for  ptirposes  of  economic  development 
would  be  grai^ted  for  the  ImplementaUon  of 
projects  and  programs  In  line  with  the  agree- 
ments and  recommendations  of  CIAP.  This 
will  undoubtedly  help  to  strengthen  the 
multilateral  character  of  the  Alliance. 

CIAP  looks  upon  foreign  private  invest- 
ment as  a  basic  tool  for  technological  prog- 
ress and  development,  and  has  been  pursuing 
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attKUes  with  a  view  to  elaborating  formulas 
for  enoonragliiK  private  InvestzneiU  In  ac- 
cordance wltb  tbe  ecocuxnlc  and  aoclal  alms 
of  eacb  country.  Cooperation  between  gor- 
emments  la  not  enough;  there  U  also  a  need 
for  prlTate  InTestment,  both  domestic  and 
toni fn,  the  latter  to  be  made  preferably  In 
ixndertaklnga  that  also  attract  local  capl- 
taL  Nerertheleas,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  use  to  which  unofBclal  relations  from 
people  to  people  and  individual  to  individual 
can  be  put.  Therefore,  the  program  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  Is  worthy  of  the  ut- 
moct  appreciation  and  applause.  It  is  a  ven- 
ture tinltlng  the  efforts  of  prlvae  concerns 
and  Toar^  individuals.  In  spontaneous  fur- 
therance of  the  alms  of  human  solidarity. 
The  very  fact  of  forging  personal  links  in  the 
texture  of  the  Alliance  f^  the  purpose  of 
supplying  advice  and  assistance  In  the  varied 
fields  of  education,  social  welfare,  health,  ag- 
riculture, tndxistry  and  trade,  will  make  it 
easy  to  develop  a  valuable  medium  for 
spreading  the  plans  and  ambitions  for  con- 
tinental union  in  favor  of  development  and 
progress,  so  as  to  make  the  peoples  aware  of 
the  egdstenoe  of  this  great  movement  which 
really  needs  the  resolute  support  and  en- 
thUBla«m  of  everyone. 

A  well-known  American  citizen  and  for- 
mer ABobaaaadar  to  Brazil,  Mr.  Lincoln  Gor- 
don, wondered  why  the  United  States  were 
Intereatod  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
why  the  U.S.  Congress,  representing  the  tax- 
payer, ahould  be  expected  to  earmark  sub- 
stantial funds  for  supporting  this  venture. 
ItM  answer,  he  decided,  lay  in  a  conviction 
that  a  prosperous,  free  and  self-trained 
Latin  America  was  essential  to  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  Americans  themselves  could 
also  fulfill  their  urge  for  a  free  and  dignified 
way  of  living.  The  diplomat  added  that  the 
United  States  could  not  simrive  as  a  lonely 
laland  at  proaperlty  in  a  shrinking  world 
wttere  great  niiisTii  of  human  beings  lacked 
what  was  Indispensable  to  leading  a  decent 
life,  and  aflrmed  that  the  future  of  the 
United  State*  was  Indissolubly  bound  up 
with  the  success  and  failure  of  this  com- 
moB  endeavor, 

Herer  let  ua  forget  that  the  Alliance  Is 
pursuing  our  oommon  goal  of  continental 
welfare.  In  a  future  that  brooks  no  disunion. 


•£   Ceater   of   Science   and 
ladnstrj  in  Colnmbiu,  Ohio 


SPEECH 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Fridat.  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents 
throughout  the  State  of  Ohio  are  proud 
of  the  achievements  of  the  center  of 
science  and  Indtistry  operating  under  the 
Pranklln  County  Historical  Society  which 
has  distinguished  Itself  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  progressive  cultural  Insti- 
tutions. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  have 
used  facilities  of  the  center,  attended 
special  classes,  participated  in  lectures 
related  to  careers,  medicine,  travel,  and 
virtually  every  phase  of  American  life 
1b  the  sp*oe  age.  But,  the  prehistoric 
Kzowth  to  modem  civilization  has  not 
bnm  neglected. 

The  center  of  science  and  industry  Is 
a  poelttve  Influence  for  education,  enter- 
tainment, and  enlightenment  operated 


on  a  nonprofit  basis.  It  is  a  memorial  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  fact 
that  local  citizens  can  de%ise,  on  their 
own,  presentations  honoring  our  heritage 
and  offering  inspiration  for  the  future. 

The  quality  offerings  of  diverse  topics 
have  evoked  commendation,  seldom 
given,  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
greatest  of  American  Museums,  recog- 
nizing the  fantastic  progress  of  the  cen- 
ter of  science  and  industry  in  less  than 
3  years.    The  commendation  follows: 

The  exhibit  "Triumph  of  Man"  »-iU  be  a 
significant  cultural  And  education.i'.  presen- 
tation to  the  people  of  Central  Ohio.  The 
excellent  program  preiented  by  the  Center  of 
Scleuce  and  Industry  In  the  short  period 
since  its  establishment  gives  promise  of  great 
things  for  the  future. 


Water  in  the  Space  Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MAR  TX AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  water  resources  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  have  demanded  much 
of  our  time.  The  Congress  is  moving 
with  dispatch  to  meet  these  problems. 

Just  this  week  we  have  concluded  ac- 
tion on  the  clean  rivers  bill,  which  will 
trigger  vast  improvements  in  the  water 
pollution  pi-oblem,  and  on  an  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill,  which  provides 
for  development  of  our  water  resources 
and  protection  from  flood  damages. 

My  distinguished  colleacrue  and  chair- 
man of  the  Flood  Control  Subcommittee 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  Representative 
Robert  E.  Jones,  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable Members  of  either  body  on  the 
problem  of  water  and  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  for  adequate  development  of 
our  Nation's  water  resources,  outlined  the 
basic  ingredients  of  our  drive  to  achieve 
clean  water  for  the  space  age  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  Alabama-Mississippi  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Water  Works  As- 
sociation meeting  In  Huntsville.  Ala. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  very  perti- 
nent remarks  of  Representative  Jones, 
I  include  them  at  this  point: 

SPT.ECH    or    HONORABIE    ROBERT    E.    JoNES    AT 

1966       Annual       Conference       Alabama- 
Mississippi      Section.      American      Wate3S 
Works  Association.   October    U.   1966 
I  am   delighted   to  be  here  to  day  to  ex- 
press my  apprecl.uion.  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues  In  the   Congress,   for   your  effective 
and  steadfast  .=;iipport  of  our  I'xral  and  na- 
tional clean  water  programs. 

The  support  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Association,  and  your  personal  ^fforts,  have 
made,  and  are  making,  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  drive  to  preserve  our  most 
precious  nattiral  resource — clean   water. 

The  country  has  been  aroused,  and  Con- 
gress has  been  aroused,  to  take  action,  and 
none  too  soon.  We  are  on  the  move  at  last 
to  clean  up  our  rivers  and  lakes  and 
estuaries. 

The  present  decade  of  the  20th  centtiry 
will  provide  historians  with  much  to  write 


about.  But  no  chapter  will  relate  more  to 
the  future  of  our  nation  than  the  one  which 
recounts  how  America  awoke  in  the  1960's  to 
the  grim  and  Inescapable  danger  of  water 
pollution  and  then  proceeded  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

The  road  to  effective  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  will  be  a  long  one.  And 
the  Journey  will  be  exceedingly  costly.  But 
most  Americans,  I  believe,  agree  today  that 
any  other  route  would  lead  Inevitably  to 
national  disaster.  For  the  simple  arithmetic 
of  water  has  told  us  that  by  1980,  we.  as  a 
nation,  will  be  using  and  polluting  more 
water  each  day  than  we  will  have  at  our 
disposal. 

Consider  this  fact.    No  less  than  20  billion 

tftUons  of  water  every  day  are  being  spoiled 
nd  w.asted  in  the  United  States  because  of 
pollution.  And  these  20  billion  gallons,  my 
friends,  represent  fully  one-fourth  of  our 
total  pure  water  needs.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  loss  of  this  water  affects  the 
lives,  the  economy,  the  health  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  far  more  than  half  of  our  population. 
Millions  of  words  have  been  written  and 
spoken  In  recent  years  about  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  national  water  resources  and 
about  the  critical  threat  thus  posed  to  our 
national  existence  In  the  years  ajiead.  These 
words  have  not  been  In  vain.  They  have 
Identified  the  problem.  They  have  alltuni- 
nated  the  issues.  They  have  educated  and 
marshalled  public  opinion.  They  have 
sparked  the  action  which  we  are  taking 
today  to  save  our  water  resources  from  cer- 
tain destruction. 

The  action  program  on  which  this  nation 
has  now  embarked  is  comprised  of  these 
basic  Ingredients: 

1.  Establishment  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards throughout  the  country; 

2.  Creation  of  regional  plans  to  anticipate 
and  meet  the  future  water  needs  of  vast 
metropolitan  growth; 

3.  Sharp  Increases  In  Federal  aid  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment plants; 

4.  A  new  awareness  of  the  vital  Importance 
of  accelerating  research  In  the  water  pollu- 
tion field  and  strong  Federal  support 
thereof; 

5.  A  tougher  attitude  toward  the  Indus- 
trial pollutor. 

6.  Increased  empha.sis  on  the  concept  of 
Federal.  State  and  local  partnership  In  the 
task  to  get  clean  water. 

You  are  aware,  I  know,  of  the  landmark 
legislation  approved  by  Congress  last  year — 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  This  Act.  I 
firmly  believe,  has  given  us  the  fundamental 
tool  with  which  to  begin  to  conquer  water 
pollution. 

The  Act  places  upon  the  states  the  Initia- 
tive for  setting  water  quality  standards  for 
the  portions  of  Interstate  rivers  within  their 
bQjUndarles.  The  states  have  until  July  1. 
1967  to  set  these  standards.  If  they  fail  to 
do  so,  the  Federal  Government  will  do  It  for 
them. 

Establishment  of  water  quality  standards 
puts  us  a  step  ahead  of  the  game  we've  been 
playing  heretofore.  The  standards  will  pro- 
vide the  guidelines  for  preventive,  not  sim- 
ply remedial  action. 

Under  the  law  and  procediu-es  In  force  be- 
fore passage  of  the  Water  Quality  Act,  no 
action  was  taken  until  pollution  had  reached 
the  point  where  It  endangered  the  health 
or  welfare  of  a  community.  Then  abatement 
action  was  taken  and  efforts  were  made  to 
correct  a  situation  which  could  have  been 
prevented  If  standards  of  water  quality  had 
been  established. 

Further,  once  the  standards  are  set,  mu- 
nicipalities and  Industries  may  develop 
realistic  plana  for  new  or  expanded  treat- 
ment facilities  without  uncertainties  about 
waste  disposal  requirements. 

But  the  great,  overriding  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  standards  Is  to  enhance  the 
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quality  and  productivity  of  our  water  re- 
sources by  means  of  an  orderly  programmed 
approach.  What  this  bolls  down  to  is  that 
this  country  has  discarded  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  water  pollution  control.  A  de- 
liberate, planned,  nationwide  program  Is  now 
under  v.'ay  to  upgrade  the  condition  of  our 
lakes.  livers  and  streams. 

Now.  a  positive  nationwide  action  pro- 
gram to  control  and  Improve  water  quality, 
it  seems  to  me.  must  Include  a  series  of  re- 
gioiial  or  river  basin  plans. 

Our  major  water  poIlnUon  problems,  for 
the  most  p>art.  stem  from  a  combination  of 
urban  and  industrial  complexes.  These  com- 
plexes tend  to  dominate  river  basins  or  other 
water  courses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  utterly  fruitless — 
and  certainly  uneconomical — to  attempt  to 
clean  up  the  waters  of  one  section  of  a  river 
basin  or  interdependent  region  when  the 
causes  and  results  of  water  pollution  exists 
on  the  entire  river. 

Under  this  program.  I  believe  we  may  an- 
ticipate a  vigorous  and  coordinated  drive  to 
achieve  effective  water  quality  control  in 
those  vital  areas  of  the  nation  where  the 
blight  of  water  pollution  is  the  most  critical. 
This  year's  legislation  also  provides  very 
substantial  increases  in  Federal  grants  to 
municipalities  for  sewage  treatment  plants. 
It  recognizes  that  we  cannot  fight  water  pol- 
lution without  money.  It  recognizes  that 
the  longer  we  put  off  coming  to  grips  with 
water  pollution  problems  the  greater  the 
final  cost  will  be. 

Today,  I  recall  with  some  pride  how  hard 
I  worked  ten  years  ago  with  my  colleague 
John  Blatnik  of  Minnesota  to  persuade  the 
House  to  approve  the  idea  of  construction 
grants.  Our  approach  was  finally  accepted 
but  only,  at  first,  on  an  experimental  basis. 
As  of  August  31.  1966.  my  friends,  7,051 
Federal  grants  have  been  awarded  for  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  facilities  cost- 
ing $3.8  billion,  of  wlilch  the  Federal  share 
totaled  $803.4  million. 

The  construction  grant  program  has  al- 
ready proved  Itself.  With  additional  funds 
assured  in  the  y«irs  ahead  It  will  become  the 
most  powerful  single  weapon  we  have  to 
combat  water  contamination. 

A  huge  backloj^of  tieatment  facility  needs 
was  created  during  the  long  period  of  neglect 
that  preceded  Federal  legislation  In  this 
field.  As  you  know,  municipal  wastes,  dls- 
ch.arged  untre«ted  or  Inadequately  treated, 
comprise  one  of  the  two  major  sources  of  wa- 
ter pollution.  In  the  last  decade,  we  have 
whittled  away  at  tlie  backlog  with  limited 
funds. 

Now,  there  is  new  hope.  W'e  are  going  after 
the  backlog  with  a  power  saw  Instead  of  a 
pocketknlfe. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  Federal  dollar 
earmarked  for  antl-pollutlon  efforU  must 
be  cut  Into  many  sections.  Over  the  years, 
in  my  opinion,  one  section  has  been  too 
sm.all.  I  refer  to  Federal  assistance  for  re- 
search and  development  in  pollution  abate- 
ment. 

Fortunat<>ly.  In  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  recognition  that  we  are  fight- 
ing a  new  war  with  old  weapons.  The  Con- 
gress has  responded  by  expanding  Federal 
support  for  research  and  devlopment  pro- 
grams. 

We  are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  but 
are  we  moving  rapidly  enough?  Certainly, 
there  Is  need  and  Justification  for  at  least 
tripling  our  research  and  development  to 
contain  the  pollution  problems  at  hand.  We 
may  have  to  increase  our  present  efforts  ten- 
fold If  we  are  to  make  significant  advances 
toward  a  final  solution. 

MUliona  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to  con- 
struct conventional  treatment  plants  using 
conveptional  waste  treatment  processes.  It 
Is  well  known  that  these  plants  do  not  do 
the  whole  Job.  They  fall  to  eliminate  at  least 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  suspended  solid 
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wastes  and  other  organic  matter.  Also,  they 
faU  to  remove  metallic  salts  and  certain 
other  chemical  pollutants. 

New  treatment  processes,  then,  must  be 
evolved  through  accelerated  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

What  is  the  point  of  removing  organic  ma- 
terials from  sewage  and  leaving  minerals  and 
other  nutrients  (such  as  phosphates,  ni- 
trates, etc.)  in  the  effluent  to  nourish  growth 
of  algae  and  other  offensive  organisms  in 
the  receiving  waters'' 

Tlien  there  Is  the  problem  of  combined 
sewers,  which  exi.sts  in  atwut  1,940  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Tliese  sewers  commingle 
sewivge  and  storm  waters.  They  permit  uii- 
tre-itcd  sewage  to  bypass  treatment  plants 
and  discharge  directly  Into  watercourses. 
They  flush  some  65  billion  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  annually  Into  receiving  waters.  It 
would  cost  over  $30  billion  to  separate  all 
the  combined  sewers  now  used  In  the  United 
Stales. 

Fortunately,  the  seriousness  of  the  com- 
bined sewer  problem  was  recognized  In  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  The  Act  estab- 
lished a  four-year  program  of  research  and 
development  grants  to  demonstrate  new  or 
Improved  methods  to  eradicate  the  combined 
sewer  problem.  For  this  purpose,  Congress 
voted  an  annual  appropriation  of  $20  million 
for  fiscal  years  1966  through  1969. 

The  combined  sewer  evil  must  be  a  prime 
target  of  the  national  action  program.  To 
eliminate  It  we  must  have  new  Ideas,  new  ap- 
proaches, new  devices.  Therefore.  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  soon  provide  more 
funds  for  research  and  development  In  this 
field. 

The  Government  Operations  Committee  re- 
cently issued  a  report  entitled  "Separating 
Storm  and  Sanitary  Sewers  in  Urban  Renew- 
al." The  report  was  based  on  a  study  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Recommendation  number  two  of  the  re- 
port stated: 

"TTlie  combined  sewers  demonstration 
granu  program  should  be  exp;inded  and  ac- 
celeraied,  and  Increased  emphasis  .should  be 
given,  through  both  laboratory  and  field  re- 
search and  engineering  studies,  to  develop 
Improved  methods  of  controlling  pollution 
resulting  from  existing  combined  sewer  sys- 
tems." 

There  is  another  area  which  today  demands 
more  intensive  research.  I  refer  to  the  prob- 
lem created  by  industrial  wastes.  Many  of 
these  wastes  contain  toxic  materials  danger- 
ous to  aquatic  life  and  even  to  men.  Other 
industrial  wastes  contain  mineral  substances 
which  complicate  the  sewage  treatment  proc- 
ess when  discharged  into  municipal  sewage 
systems.  Others  contain  large  quantities  of  ' 
organic  substances  that  deplete  oxygen  in 
receiving  waters.  Industry  discharges  huge 
volumes  of  heated  water  which  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  receiving  waters  and  thereby 
frequently  destroy  all  but  the  hardiest  of  or- 
ganisms. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  industry  should 
play  a  major  role  in  an  accelerated  re- 
seaich  program.  And  this  is  why  I  proposed 
an  amendment,  which  the  House  approved. 
to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  Industry  for 
research  to  help  the  Nation  find  the  right 
answers  to  the  very  complex  industrial  waste 
problems.  Under  the  amendment,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  bear  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion or  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  re- 
search for  any  single  research  project  which 
would  have  Industry-wide  application. 

Large  key  industries  already  have  on  their 
stafTs  researchers  and  technicians  with  spe- 
cialized training  and  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  Industrial  waste.  These  experts  have  the 
know-how  and  the  experience.  It  is  my  hope 
that  their  program  of  investigation  can  be 
expanded  substantially  with  Federal  support. 
This  Federal  support,  in  effect,  would  help 
Industry  to  put  its  own  house  in  order.    For 


today.  Industry  Is  a  major  pollulter  of  the  Na- 
tion's waterways. 

And.  today,  the  American  public  no  long- 
er accepu  the  fiction  that  water  pollution  U 
a  price  we  have  to  pay  for  progress. 

Unfortunately  this  fiction  had  wide  accep- 
tance at  an  earlier  stage  of  our  development 
when  the  belching  smokestack  and  the  out- 
pouring of  wastes  from  our  factories  were 
considered  symbols  of  surging  productivity 
and  prospenty. 

Today,  water  is  everybody's  business.  Th« 
American  people  realize  that  what  one  town 
or  industry  does  to  the  water  on  which  others 
depend  is  nDt  for  that  town  or  that  Industry 
a:cno  to  decide. 

The  day  is  over,  my  friends,  when  an  In- 
dustry (or  a  town  for  that  matter)  can  say. 
In  e.Tect,  that  It  Is  not  responsible  for  tlie 
condition  o:  the  water  that  It  returns  to  a 
lake  or  river. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  belabor  Industry 
for  its  grow.ng  contribution  to  water  pollu- 
tion. In  fact,  during  the  last  3  years  as 
Ch.^lrman  of  the  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee  I  have  heard  testimony 
from  dozens  and  dozens  of  Industrial  lead- 
ers en  the  subject  of  water  pollution  and  for 
the  most  part  they  have  been  cooperative 
and  forward-looking. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  this.  All  segments 
of  industry  should  vigorously  cooperate  with 
the  national  drive  to  control  and  abate  water 
pollution  In  their  own  best  Interest.  Indus- 
try requires  clean  water  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce and  prosper. 

Further,  la  light  of  the  present  temper  of 
American  public  opinion,  those  segmente  of 
industry  which  fall  to  cooperate  with  the 
national  program  will  not  go  unchallenged. 
They  will,  w-.thout  doubt,  be  exposed  to  the 
piUless  glare  of  unfavorable  publicity  and 
increasingly  rigorous  enforcement  action. 

Of  course,  it  costs  an  industry  money  to 
clean  up  its  effluent.  This  fact  was  taken 
Into  consideration  in  this  year's  water  pol- 
lution legislation.  Moreover,  when  the  House 
recently  passed  the  bill  to  suspend  the  7'-n 
tax  credit  for  construction  of  capital  facil- 
ities, it  specifically  permitted  the  continued 
use  of  the  tax  credit  for  the  construction  of 
Industrial  facilities  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution. 

The  new  'water  pollution  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
full  investigation  and  study  on  methods  for 
providing  financial  Incentives  to  assist  indus- 
try to  construct  facilities  to  reduce  or  abate 
water  pollution.  Personally,  I  believe  this 
is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Tlie  upsurge  of  public  Interest  In  clean 
water  h.as  moved  communities  and  state  gov- 
ernments to  take  action  and,  I  might  add, 
has  also  stimulated  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States 

The  happy  result  has  been  that  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments  are  now  in  har- 
ness t.ogether  working  toward  the  same  end- 
clean  water,  rbcal  commumties.  today,  com- 
pri.-se  the  nerve  center  of  our  national  pro- 
gram to  control  and  abate  water  pollution. 
Prom  them  radiate  the  Impulses,  the  calU 
for  action,  which  go  to  the  state  houses  and 
to  the  Congress. 

All  tliree  units  of  government  are  now  en- 
twined in  a  puj-tnershlp  with  a  common  mis- 
sion. Tills  Is.  Indeed,  a  healthy  develop- 
ment. 

Communities  and  State  governments  have 
rightfully  assumed  important  responsibilities 
In  the  national  drive  against  water  pollu- 
tlou.  But  In  many  Instances  they  lack 
trained  persoi.nel  to  carry  out  these  respon- 
sibilities. 

This  year's  water  pollution  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
a  complete  investigation  and  study  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  additional  trained  State 
and  local  personnel  to  carry  out  the  water 
pollution  program. 
I  have  discussed  with  you  some  of  th« 
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basic  Ingredients  of  our  iuition.il  drive  to 
achieve  clean  water.  In  combination,  tliese 
Ingredients,  rtrengthened  from  time  to  time. 
should  provide  us  with  the  energy  and  direc- 
tion neceeaary  to  arrive  at  our  goal  of  efTec- 
tive  water  pollution  control  and  abatement. 

The  message  I  wish  to  leave  with  you 
above  all  Is  that  at  last  we  are  on  the 
move.  We  are  making  more  effective  and 
widespread  use  of  the  knowledge  we  already 
have  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  pressing 
for  new  and  better  ways  to  get  the  Job  done. 
To  my  mind  this  makes  up  an  active  program. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  this : 

I  don't  know  how  good  the  year.s  1965  and 
1968  have  been  for  wine  but  they  cert.;iinly 
have  been  great  years  for  water 


iribu'.-e  to  this  fliie  group  of  men  and 
their  Washington  representatives,  and 
I  am  sure  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
feel  a.s  I  do. 


A  Tribute  to  Some  Wonderful  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBR.^SKA 

Iff  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lest  we  forget,  I  take  this  opportunity  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  89th  Congress  to 
pay  my  respects  and  express  my  admira- 
tion to  a  group  of  highly  respected  and 
hard-working  Americans.  I  refer  to  the 
many  thousands  of  railroad  workers  who 
are  members  of  the  various  railroad 
brotherhoods.  They  man  and  make  pos- 
sible the  very  backbone  of  our  economic 
system;  namely,  transportation. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also 
express  my  great  admiration  and  deep 
appreciation  to  the  leadership  of  the 
various  railroad  brotherhoods  with 
whom  I  have  worked  on  various  legis- 
lative matters  during  my  10  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  a  member  of  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  have  had 
particularly  close  relationships  with  the 
leaders  and  legislative  representatives  of 
the  various  railroad  brotherhoods,  and 
I  consider  them  to  be  men  of  Integrity. 
trustworthiness,  and  devotion  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  rank  and  file  of  raili'oad 
workers. 

I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives working  for  the  best  Interests  of 
transportation  in  general,  particularly 
the  many  problems  that  have  beset  the 
railroad  Industry  and  its  employees  I 
hope  that  we  have  made  some  progress. 
and  I  believe  we  have.  But  there  are 
many  difficult  problems  yet  awaiting 
solution  before  this  great  industry  and 
Its  loyal  employees  will  be  able  to  fully 
enjoy  the  rights  and  piivileges  belong- 
ing to  them. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  made  the  mo- 
tion to  report  out  the  bill.  H.R.  706. 
which  was  enacted  into  law  and  with 
which  all  employees  are  familiar.  This 
was  an  important  piece  of  legislation. 
long  overdue,  smd  I  was  also  pleased  to 
support  other  legislation  which  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  employees  and  to  man- 
agement a&  well. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  it  would 
be  only  proper  at  this  time  to  pay  this 


The    Texas    Partners    of    the    Alliance: 
"People-to-People  Diplomacy" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OK    TEXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUsE  OF  REPRESENT.^T1VES 
Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
Liina.  Peru,  come.';  the  latest  example  of 
the  effective  people-to-people  diplomacy 
being  carried  on  by  Texas  Partners  of 
the  Alliance. 

As  a  group  whose  work  gives  a  per- 
.sonal  touch  to  our  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  Texas  Partners  of  the  AlUance  ex- 
tends a  helping  hand  to  deserving  com- 
muniiie.'^  in  Latin  America.  In  this 
latest  example.  $280  was  contributed  by 
Tcxans  to  help  the  people  In  a  Lima  slum 
area  complete  the  construction  of  a 
despf-rately  needed  sewer  line. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  .share 
my  pride  in  the  work  of  the  Texas  Pait- 
ners  of  the  Alliance  and  their  achieve- 
ments. I  place  the  following  article  from 
the  Dally  Texan,  the  student  newspaper 
of    the    University    of    Texas,    In    the 

RECORtl 

Prp.r.tvr.i:     .^rrrMPT     Community     PRojr.rTS 

With  Aid  From  Texas 

(By  Glenda  Diiniel i 

IiM\    PfRr  — .\nticucho6  (Skewered  meat  I 

rinusw-d    >u  tH>en  tires  next  to  pile.';  of  gartnige 

Willie    r.inged.   unkempt   children   played   in 

narro'A-    dusty  streets.     Women  trvidged  past 

Willi  heavy  palls  of  water  to  honips  that  were 

nuude  of  .-itraw  or  looeely  fitted  bcRirds     But 

a  sharp   turn   in   the  windiiiii;  rixid   revealed 

a  surprise. 

Both  the  Calle  San  Martin,  a  single  street 
deep  in  a  'barrlada"  or  slum  area  of  Lima. 
Peru,  and  the  people  who  live  on  that  street 
are  unlike  those  arotind  them  Tlie  street 
Is  wide  and  clean,  the  children  have  a  soap- 
scrubbed  appearance.  aJid  the  homes,  though 
.•,in;Ul  are  made  of  brlclc  ajid  stone.  The 
people  .)*e  a  part  of  this  difference  to  some 
■  gring(i  ■  friends  who  call  thpm.';e!ves  the 
Tex.LS  Part.:iers  of  the  Alliance 

In  NLiV  of  last  year,  the  residents  of  Caile 
San  Marlii!  concerned  about  their  children's 
health,  decided  to   In.stall   a  sewer   line 

They  p.ud  «150  to  hook  their  line  to  the 
citv  sewer  system  and  beg.m  spending  their 
Sunday>  digging  dltchee  and  laying  pipe 
Each  oi  tliem  w;us  already  contrib\iting  about 
38  c^ni.--  a  week  to  a  central  community  fund 
from  wluch  various  Improvement  projects 
were  financed  To  earn  additional  money, 
they  becan  holding  dances  and  bingo  games, 
netting  be:vi.een  92  and  $4  on  each  event 
When  we  had  finished  laying  a  little  more 
til. in  hal:  ot  the  1  400  feet  of  pipe  we  needed. 
•hough.'  said  primary  .school  teacher  'Wala- 
bons^i  R.xlrigviez.  chairman  of  the  communi- 
ty's work  conunutee.  'things  began  to  look 
pretty  hopeless  We  didn't  k.naw  where  the 
rest  of  the  money  was  coming  from.  That's 
when  we  heard  about  the  work  of  Uie  Texas 
Paruiers  through  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
who  was  working  in  our  barrlada.  We  asked 
them  t-o  help,  and  they  gave  us  •280 — enough 
ur>  buy  the  62.5  feet  of  eight-inch  concrete 
pipe  we  needed  to  finish  our  project   " 


The  Texa£  Partners  of  the  Alliance  with 
Peru  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  similar  "people- 
to-people"  diplomacy  since  the  organization 
was  fotinded  in  San  Antonio  in  March,  1964 
And  they  have  proved  tiiat  It  doesn't  take  a 
lavish  budget.  Since  1964.  they  have  spent 
•  14,346  on  impact  project*  like  that  in  Cal!e 
-San  Martin.  The  tTnited  States  government 
has  given  over  $300  million  In  aid  to  Peru. 

The  Partners  organization  was  formed  at 
the  request  of  the  US  State  Department  to 
give  a  personal  touch  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  Thirty-one  states  are  en- 
gaged in  similar  programs  in  other  L.;itin 
.^merlcan  countries. 

Participating  in  the  program  are  Tex.us 
civic  cltite,  high  school  organizations,  a  labor 
union,  women's  clube,  and  business  and  pr(3- 
lessional  groups.  Chairman  of  the  organiz^-H- 
tion  is  Edward  Marcus  of  Dallas. 

Tlie  $280  for  the  project  In  Calle  San 
Martin  was  contributed  by  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Student  Forum  in  Richard.son 
(Texas)  High  School.  Spanish  Club  members 
of  the  Ernest  Parker  Junior  High  School  in 
Fort  Worth,  and  the  Fort  Worth  Federal  Bu.^i- 
ness  Association. 

"We  wanted  to  help  these  people  becau.se 
they  cared  about  helping  themselves,  and 
weren't  afraid  to  work  for  what  they  wanted.  " 
said  Held  Bogert.  Peace  Corpe  volunteer  who 
works  with  the  Texas  Partners  In  Lima 
"One  woman  even  cut  her  hotise  in  half  .so 
the  sewer  line  could  go  through. 

"For  the  past  three  years."  he  continued, 
they've  organized  their  community  through 
a  'Comlte  de  Trabajo'  (work  committee)  to 
clean  up  Calle  San  Martin.  They  elected  a 
slate  of  officers  to  serve  for  three  years,  collect 
monthly  dues  from  each  family  and  meet 
every  two  weeks  to  discuss  projects  and  prob- 
lems. Each  family  has  one  vote  when  deci- 
sions are  made. 

"Their  first  accomplishment  was  the  in- 
.■stallation  of  a  water  system  so  that  ea^li 
family  could  have  adequate,  safe  drinking 
water.  The  members  of  the  commtiniiy 
raLsed  the  entire  $400  for  this  project  them- 
selves, but  it  takes  much  less  precious  time 
when  they  have  help,  of  course. 

"The  gift  from  the  "Texas  Partners  ha.s 
given  the  people  new  confidence."  said  Rod- 
riguez, committee  chairman.  "When  we  first 
•decided  to  organize  the  Work  Committee, 
there  was  a  lot  of  skepticism.  Similar  proj- 
ects had  been  started  before,  but  after  the 
money  was  collected,  the  projects  were  for- 
gotten. So  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  get  peo- 
ple to  pay  dues. 

"When  we  installed  the  water  system. "  he  ' 
recalled,  "we  encloeed  the  five  water  taps  in 
a  small,  locked  building.     Each  family  whuli 
had  p>aid  its  monthly  quota  was  allowed  a 
key. 

"Now  there  is  mtich  enthusiasm,  though," 
he  said.  "When  we  have  work  days,  everyone 
comes.  Sometimes  there  is  not  enotigh  work 
for  everyone,  so  the  people  take  turns.  ' 

The  community's  biggest  problem  is  still 
lack  of  money,  however.  Many  of  the  peo- 
ple work  in  the  market  or  have  manual  labor 
Jobs,  and  a  number  are  unemployed. 

"Our  community,  which  has  about  100 
families  has  Just  grown  up  in  the  past  eight 
years."  said  Rodriguez.  "And  new  people 
come  down  from  the  hills  In  search  of  Jobe 
all  the  time.  Sometimes  the  Jobs  are  not 
easy  to  find,  and  it's  also  hard  to  adjust  from 
a  rural  to  an  urban  life." 

There  are  more  than  40.000  families  now  m 
El  Agustlno.  the  barrlada  of  which  Calle  San 
Martin  is  a  part,  and  Its  population  h.is 
doubled  in  the  past  four  years. 

"The  average  salary  here  is  about  $4  a 
week."  said  Rodriguez.  "So  you  can  see  why 
the  Texas  Partners'  gift  has  meant  so  much 
to  us." 

Things  are  looking  better  for  the  people  of 
Calle  San  Martin,  but  there  Is  still  much  to 
be  done.  Members  of  the  committee  are 
planning  to  extend  and  pave  the  street  It-teif 
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(it  has  already  been  widened  from  10  to  15 
feet) ,  obtain  clear  titles  to  the  land  on  which 
they  live,  begin  an  electrification  project,  and 
construct  schools  for  the  children. 

"We  already  have  a  television  school  for 
first  graders  in  the  morning  and  for  adult 
literacy  classes  at  night."  said  Rodriguez. 
"There  are  more  than  100  children  In  the 
community  between  the  ages  of  five  and  16. 

"It's  for  these  children  that  we're  building 
the  sewer  system,"  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  trench  bisecting  the  last  block  of  Calle 
San  Martin.  "We  hope  to  be  through  with 
it  in  a  few  weeks. 

"Sometimes  we  In  the  barrladas  feel  like 
strangers  in  this  big.  impersonal  city."  he 
commented.  "But  we  know  now  that  we 
have  some  very  good  friends  in  a  place  called 
Texas." 
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corresponds  to  the  changing  refugee  prob- 
lem, charges  William  J.  vanden  Heuvel  pres- 
ident of  the  IRC.  What  is  needed  Is  a  whole 
new  approach. 

"The  many  organizations,  programs  and 
measures  devised  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  people  displaced  by  miliUry  and  political 
events  will  have  to  be  updated,  made  flex- 
ible and  endowed  with  imaginative  leader- 
ship In  order  to  cope  with  the  task  at  hand." 

Paradoxically,  says  the  IRC.  in  a  world 
that  prides  itself  on  a  growing  interna- 
tionllsm,  the  only  true  citizen  may  be  the 
refugee. 

But  he  is  a  citizen  without  a  home  in  this 
brave  new  world. 


Postal  Problems 


"Refugees  Need  Aid,"  an  Editorial  From 
the  Plymonth  (Ind.)  Pilot-News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'"ES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  a  most  thoughtful  edi- 
torial   from    the    September    29.    1966, 
Plymouth     (Ind.)     Pilot-News    entitled 
"Refugees  Need  Aid." 
The  editorial  follows: 
(From   the   Plymouth    (Ind.)    Pilot-News. 
Sept.  29.   1966) 
Refugees  Need  Aid 
More  than  20  years   after  World  War   II, 
40,000  refugees  from  Iron  Curtain  countries 
annually  seek   political   haven    in   Western 
Europe. 

There  "R-cre  more  new  refugees  In  1965 
than  in  1964,  and  there  will  be  more  In  1966 
than  in  1965.  Nor  Is  this  solely  a  European 
problem;    it  is  a  worldwide  phenomenon. 

The  United  States  Is  currently  flying  4.000 
refugees  a  month  from  Cuba,  adding  to  the 
300,000  already  In  this  country. 

Liist  year.  30.000  escapees  from  Red  China 
entered  Hong  Kong,  to  bring  the  total  there 
to  over  1.5  million. 

There  are  at  least  a  million  refugees  In 
Africa,  the  human  flotsam  tossed  up  both 
by  colonialism  and  the  authoritarian  re- 
gimes of  some  of  the  successors  of  coloni- 
alism, driven  out  by  tribal  enmities  as  well 
as  the  rivalries  between  new  sovereign 
states. 

And.  In  South  Viet  Nam  over  the  past 
two  years,  some  one  million  villagers  have 
fled  their  homes  in  the  war  areas  for  the 
coastal  districts  under  government  control. 
Included  among  them  are  110,000  war 
orphans. 

By  early  1966,  war-displaced  persons  la 
Tjouth  Viet  Nam  comprised  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  population — more  than  has  been  up- 
rooted by  the  partition  of  the  country  10 
years  before. 

The  figures  are  reported  by  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee,  a  non-profit, 
non-sectarian,  private  organization  that  was 
formed  33  years  ago  In  response  to  the  refu- 
gee movement  spawned  by  the  advent  of 
nazlsm  in  Germany. 

The  Free  World's  facilities  to  cope  with 
this  avalanche  of  human  misery  are  grossly 
Inadequate,  says  the  committee,  which  last 
year  was  able  to  give  direct  aid  to  about 
50.000  refugees  on  five  continents. 

The  Institutional  framework  which  waa 
developed   tor  yesterdays  needs  no  longer 


EX"rENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  an- 
nouncement by  Postmaster  General  Law- 
rence O'Brien  that  he  has  rescinded  a 
Post  Office  Department  ban  on  door-to- 
door  mail  delivery  in  new  residential 
areas  comes  at  a  time  when  the  postal 
system  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get. 

In  making  his  announcement  on  Oc- 
tober 17.  1966.  Mr.  O'Brien  said  he  has 
found  the  ban  on  door-to-door  mail 
sei-vice  to  be  "inequitable  and  a  contrib- 
uting factor  to  mail  service  problems." 
This  is  precisely  what  I  have  been  saying 
for  more  than  a  year  now.  and  I  com- 
mend the  Postmaster  General  for  his 
decision. 

Post  Office  Department  problems  in  the 
Nation's  growing  suburban  areas,  such 
as  the  13th  Congressional  District  in  Illi- 
nois, have  been  multiplying  rapidly  in 
recent  years.  So,  too.  have  mail  delivery 
problems  mounted  in  the  Nation's  big 
cities,  particularly  in  Chicago,  where  a 
backlog  of  9  million  pieces  of  mail  was 
recently  discovered. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Jerry  DeMuth  which  was  published 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  October  18. 
1966.  The  article,  discussing  postal 
problems  in  the  suburbs,  follows: 
(Prom  Uie  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Oct.  18,  1966] 
Growing    SirstTRBs    Add    Weight   to   Postal 

PROBLEMS 

(By  Jerry  DeMuth) 

Postal  problems  In  the  Chicago  area  aren't 
confined  to  the  recent  maU  backlog  at  the 
main  Chicago  post  office. 

Many  suburban  post  offices  have  had  to 
keep  up  with  an  increase  that  sometimes 
doubles  the  amount  of  mail  handled  within 
the  last  five  years. 

The  skyrocketing  Increase  in  population, 
plus  the  sudden  industrial  growth  are  the 
main  causes  of  the  problem.  Combined  with 
this  is  lack  of  space  and,  most  Important, 
lack  of  employes. 

A  STtJDY  IS  MADE 

Last  June  the  Chicago  Assn.  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  made  a  study  of  delivery  of 
third-class  maU  to  Cliicago  and  suburban 
businesses.  Norbert  Hudoda.  an  assistant 
director,  reported  that  over  half  of  the  mail 
was  received  within  five  days,  but  that  It 
took  10  to  16  days  for  maU  to  reach  some  of 
the  western  and  northwestern  suburbs. 


'"Our  mail  volume  is  up  26  per  cent  over 
I/  year  ago."  explained  William  P.  Hoss.  Sko- 
kle  ix)stmas:«r.  "We've  been  short  employes 
smoe  AtiguBt.  One  time  we  were  short  22 
employes." 

"Our  volume  of  mall  has  been  Increasing 
at  least  15  per  cent  each  year  for  the  la£t  10 
years."  commented  WUUam  Sklbbe.  Des 
Plainee  a"=slstant  postmaster.  "And  we've 
been  running  12  to  15  carriers  short.  That, 
coupled  with  sick  calls,  vacations  and  nor- 
mal dav-s  off  has  caused  a  lot  of  headaches. 
We've  had  to  work  employes  overtime  and 
there's  still  late  delivery. 

•We've  had  a  sign  in  our  window  asking 
for  employes,  we've  run  newspaper  ads  for 
help  we've  delivered  notices  asking  for  help 
and  we've  talked  to  the  unemployment  of- 
fice.    The  response  has  been  very  poor."' 

Postma.ster  John  Ijarry.  Sr.  of  Melroee 
Park  explaijied  that  he  has  gone  to  local 
Junior  colleges  seeking  part-time   help. 

A  PESSONNEL  PROBLEM 

Robert  Preobstle.  assistant  postmaster  of 
Arlington  Heights,  said  the  biggest  problem 
is  getting  personnel. 

The  employment  problem  Is  at  its  worst  in 
the  more  affluent  suburbs,  especially  those 
in  the  North  Shore  area  where  there  is  little 
public   transportation  into  communities. 

"Tlie  lack  of  ability  to  get  employes  has 
always  been  a  problem  on  the  North  Shore," 
said  Evanston  Postmaster  Fred  Llndstrom. 
"When  you're  in  a  high-cost-of-Uvlng  area. 
It's  hard  to  get  a  large  portion  of  your  em- 
ployes from  the  area.  But  our  tr.^nsportation 
situation  does  help  us." 

CITES  THE  LOW  PAT 

"Clo.se  to  half  our  employes  don't  live  here 
In  Arlington  Heights,"  remarked  postmistress 
Mrs.  Virginia  Dodge. 

"Tlie  cost  of  living  on  the  North  Shore  is 
extremely  high  .and  post  office  pay  Is  not  at- 
tr.ictlve,"  explained  Fred  Spanler.  Highland 
Park  poetmaster. 

"The  mall  volume  for  the  North  Shore  Is 
much  higher  than  for  anywhere  else  In  the 
country."  Spanler  sJild.  "The  national  aver- 
rige  is  367  pieces  a  year  per  capita.  In  High- 
land Park  it  Is  2'.  times  as  much.  When  you 
have  a  wealthy  community,  everyone  Is  try- 
ing to  sell  through  the  mail  to  them."' 

Many  business  leaders  complain  about  poor 
service,  although  most  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  local  postmasters  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  with  lack  of  personnel  and 
facilities. 

Ronald  Brlnkman.  executive  manager  of 
the  Greater  Wheaton  Chamber' of  Commerce, 
said  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  26  chambers 
"poor  mall  service  was  one  of  the  main  things 
dlsctissed." 

Robert  Walters,  president  of  the  Arlington 
Heights  Chamber  of  Commerce  said.  "Basic- 
ally the  poet  office  hasn't  kept  up  with  the 
town's  growth.  Mall  delivery  gets  worse  all 
the  time.  Some  businesses  have  rented  p>06t 
office  boxes  so  they  can  get  their  mall  earlier  "" 

Bruce  Quisenberry.  chairman  of  the  North- 
lake  Industrial  Council,  said  that  many  large 
industries  in  the  suburb  take  their  mall  di- 
rectly to  the  Melrose  Park  or  O'Hara  Airport 
post  offices.  Others,  he  said,  use  cabs  or  a 
delivery  service  to  get  mall  to  and  from  the 
post  office. 

Strongest  criticism  came  from  an  official 
of  a  west  suburban  bank. 

"A  lot  of  our  mail  is  missent  and  takes  a 
few  days  to  get  back  to  us,"  he  complained. 
It'll  come  back  to  us  stamped.  'Opened  In 
Error."  In  the  course  of  a  week  we  remall  25 
to  30  pieces  of  mail  that  doesn't  belong  to  us 
We've  mentioned  It  at  the  post  office  but 
they  say  there's  nothing  they  can  do  about 

The  official  aald  It  often  takes  three  days 
to  get  mall  from  Chicago,  which  creates  book- 
keeping problems  In  handling  business  with 
its  corresponding  bank  In  the  city. 

Walter  Undaman.  executive  vice  president 
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of  the  Downers  Grove  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
complained  about  mailing  from  Chicago. 
He  Bald  It  takes  about  a  day  to  get  from  the 
suburb  to  Chicago  but  three  to  four  days  to 
go  from  Chicago  to  the  suburb. 

•Tve  checked  Into  It."  he  explained,  "and 
the  fault  does  not  He  locally.  The  problenv 
seems  to  lie  In  Chicago." 

Tony  Kaltchek.  executive  secretary  of  the 
D«8  Plalnes  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  thac 
businessmen  have  been  trying  for  five  years 
to  get  postal  authorities  to  see  abo\it  getting 
more  facilities. 

■They've  never  come  in  and  talked  to  any 
of    our    businessmen."    he    complained 

Oak  Brook,  like  a  number  of  suburbs,  get^ 
Its  mall  through  a  substation  of  a  post  office 
in  another  suburb,  in  this  case  Hinsdale. 

John  Turrel.  publlcUy  chairman  of  the 
Oak  Brook  Business  Community,  said  that 
problems  have  been  somewhat  alleviated 
since  the  post  office  Installed  lock  boxes. 
stepped  up  delivery,  extended  pick-upw  and 
extended  post  office  hours  at  the  request  of 
the  business  community. 

Last  spring  the  Palatine  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce surveyed  locil  businesses  and  only  62 
per  cent  expressed  satisfaction  with  mail 
service. 

Some  of  the  post  offices'  problems  will  be 
alleviated  by  new  buildings.  Ground'  was 
broken  this  month  for  a  new  building  in 
Melrose  Park,  and'  post  office  officials  are 
looking  for  two  acres  on  which  to  build  In 
Arlington  Heights. 


The  Aerospace  Shape  of  Things  To  Come 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN         ' 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Octo- 
ber Issue  of  the  Air  Force  and  Space  Di- 
gest carries  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Eu- 
gene B.  Konecci  entitled  'The  Aerospace 
Shape  of  Things  To  Come."  The  article 
states  succinctly  that  we  must  begin  to 
think  and  plan  now  to  shape  the  world 
our  children  will  inherit.  We  may  have 
to  change  our  concepts  of  education  and 
training  of  our  future  workers.  I  include 
the  article  In  the  Record  : 
The  Aerospace  Shape  or  Things  To  Come 
(By  Dr.  Eugene  B.  Konecci  i 

(Note. — Dr.  Eugene  B.  Konecci.  Senior  Pro- 
fessional Staff  Member  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  and  former  Di- 
rector of  Biotechnology  and  Human  Factors 
Research  in  NASA's  Office  of  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology,  recently  projected 
the  shape  of  things  to  come  In  tomorrow's 
aerospace  and  automation-influenced  world. 
The  following  Is  excerpted  from  his  remarks 
to  the  NDEA  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  In 
Industrial  Arts  Education  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  July  38.  1966.  Dr.  Konecci  will 
soon  be  leaving  government  to  Join  the  fa- 
culty of  the  University  of  Texas, ) 

By  the  year  2000,  we  will  have  conquered 
the  problems  of  air  and  water  pollution  at 
the  source.  Industrial  waste  will  be  proc- 
•eaed  before  It  Is  dumped  into  our  rivers  and 
stTMUna.  Waste  and  pollution  created  by 
nutn  will  be  taken  care  of  In  various  ways  at 
tbe  home,  ap*rtment,  or  subcommunlty  level, 
by  pvaMjlng  and  recycling  the  water,  filter- 
ing and  cleaning  the  air,  and  converting 
waste  to  useful  organic  and  Inorganic  raw 
materials.    Orbital  and  lunar  space  transpor- 


tation will  become  common  and  m.ir.  will 
h.ive  e.stabltshed  ba.ses  on  the  near  planets. 
A.s  Dr  Edward  C  Welsh,  Executive  Secretary 
of  tiie  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil, has  pointed  otit  on  numerous  occasions, 
we  will  have  a  marriage  between  aeronautics 
,tnd  a.s'ronautics.  preserving  the  best  com- 
binations of  both  for  better  tran.sportation 
here  on  earth  and  in  space. 

.\ero.space  technology  and  systems  analyses 
•ire  already  being  applied  to  advanced  con- 
lepTs  of  rapid  transit  systems.  We  can  look 
i.irward  to  aircraft-type  construction  of 
lightweight,  low-cemer-of-gravity.  very- 
high-speed,  comfortable  trains  traveling  be- 
tween our  megalopolis  cities  at  speeds  above 
\r>0  miles  per  hour,  Short-disUnce  versions 
oi  these  new  trains  can  help  speed  up  the 
mass  transit  of  peoples  and  gixxls  from  the 
he.irts  of  cities  to  outlying  airports  Ground- 
effects  vehicles,  which  can  literally  ride  on  a 
cushion  of  air  over  any  land  surface  or  water 
cm  be  integrated  (by  computer  technology  | 
with  aerospace,  rail,  subway,  and  highway 
transportation  into  an  etlective  network  for 
all  our  nation's  needs. 

The  evolution  of  aerospace  technology  is 
bringing  with  it  opportunities  for  innova- 
tion, which  is  Increasing  our  Industrial  ca- 
pacities and  capabilities.  New  industries  are 
on  the  horizon  Biotechnology  promises 
great  immediate  as  well  a-s  long-run  benefits 
to  mankind  Manned  spacefliglit  has  led  to 
revolution  in  biomedical  instrumentation 
.ind  a  better  fundamental  underst.mding  of 
normal  healthy  people.  This  knowledge 
combined  witli  advanced  electronics  and  new 
materials  is  leading  to  the  creation  of  arti- 
ficial organs,  automated  monitoring  of  pa- 
tients' physiologic  conditions,  and  faster 
diagnoses  to  assist  the  physician  in  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  disease  Ecology  or 
life-support  technology  from  space  and  un- 
derwater research  also  promise  new  indus- 
tries. In  addition  to  air  and  water  puri- 
hcatioii  and  control,  food  will  be  manufac- 
tured in  factories,  animals  for  meat  will  be 
automatically  fed  by  computer-controlled 
programs  Accurate  and  up-to-date  records 
of  all  living  systems  to  be  used  as  f(X>d  sup^ 
jilies  will  be  kept  in  order  to  maintain  qual- 
ity and  quantity,  as  well  as  produce,  more 
efficiently  desired  characteristics  like  high 
protein  content,  taste,  and  reduced  waste. 

Underwater  lamung  will  beconte  common- 
place and  provide  added  resources  for  the 
future  population  growth.  Paraffin,  a  bother-, 
some  waste  product  in  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try, can  be  converted  by  microorganisms  to 
protein  and  vitamins  which  could  be  used 
to  supplement  m;ui  and  animal  diets. 

To  profit  from  aerospace  and  other  tech- 
i.ological  and  new  scientific  discoveries,  many 
problems  will  have  to  be  solved  As  our 
technologies  increase  iii  complexity,  our  in- 
dustries must  be  upgraded  proportionally  in 
fiiciUties  and  in  manpower  capabilities.  It 
Ls  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  that  the  gen- 
eration of  new  industrial  opportunities  will 
depend  more  and  more  on  solving  the  people 
problem,  rather  than  the  technological  prob- 
lems The  human  factor  Is  prime  in  the 
creation,  implementation,  and  management 
of  any  new  business.  We  must  expand  our 
behavioral  and  social  research  in  cadence 
with  our  scientific  and  technic.-U  advances, 
in  order  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  our 
manpower  potential. 

The  rapid  progress  in  the  aerosp.nce  sci- 
ences and  teclinology  are  speeding  up  the 
rate  of  change.  Not  only  have  we  orbited 
men  in  space  and  put  hundreds  of  spacecraft 
Into  orbit,  but  we  will  land  men  on  the 
moon  within  Just  a  few  years.  Before  [we) 
are  very  much  older  there  will  be  manned 
landings  on  the  near  planets.  More  impor- 
tant, (wel  will  feel  the  Impact  of  the  space 
age  all  around  [us].    New  products,  new  ma- 


terials, new  corrununlties  and  cities  will 
spring  up.  reflecting  space  research  and  tech- 
nological progress.  New  Jobs  and  gratifying 
careers  are  available  and  will  continue  to  ex- 
pland  in  the  future.  Application  and  utili- 
zation of  space  and  cybernetic  research  and 
development  will  lead  to  better  lives  , 
and  make  new  Jobs  available — but  m.ny  I 
(sound  the)  words  of  Socrates.  "If  a  man 
does  not  know  to  what  port  he  is  sailing, 
no  wind  is  favorable." 

Today,  some  special  skills  are  lit  histh  de- 
mand .  .  .  but  tomoiTow  they  may  be  out- 
moded by  the  utilization  of  a  new  space  age 
process  or  cyt>ernetic  technique.  Fortu- 
nately, signs  of  the  change  can  be  detected 
in  advance  and  his  (gives  tis|  an  opportvi- 
nity  to  change  direction  by  directing  (our- 
selves |  toward  new  skills  and  new  opportu- 
nities, .  .  .  Joblessness  In  certain  fields  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  problem  in  this  coun- 
try, (We I  are  well  aware  of  our  problem  in 
such  areas  as  coal  mining,  farming,  rail- 
roading, with  the  result  not  only  afTeciing 
careers  but  depressing  whole  commtinilieh. 
or  even  regions. 

To  assure  (their]  proper  places  (inl  to- 
day's space  and  tomorrow's  cybernetic  tech- 
nological environment,  the  people  In  the 
nation's  labor  force,  and  men  and  women 
coming  Into  the  labor  force  in  a  variety  of 
careers,  must  be  made  aware  of  and  accept 
the  concept  of  change.  (They]  will  have  to 
guide  (themselves]  and  be  open-minded  to 
assistance  so  that  [ their]  educations  will 
continue  after  (they]  leave  school,  [to]  be 
psychologically  prepared  to  acquire  new 
skills  and  to  meet  the  changing  world.   ,   ,   , 

If  we  are  to  keep  unemployment  at  the 
present  low  percentage  level,  millions  of  new- 
workers — many  of  them  teen-agers  and  young 
people — will  have  to  be  absorbed  on  the 
labor  market.  It  vrtll  be  a  severe  test  for 
this  nation.  As  Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  has  said,  "Never  before  has  this  coun- 
try had  to  train  and  provide  Jobs  for  so 
many  youngsters  In  so  short  a  time." 

The  US  papulation  is  getting  larger  and 
younger.  Half  of  the  195.000.000  American.s 
are  twenty-eight  years  of  age  or  younger. 
Otu-  educational  reqtiirements  are  Jumping 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  New  schools  are  be- 
ing built  at  an  ever- increasing  rate.  The 
school  teacher  shortage  will  be  with  us  fur 
some  time  to  come.  Lack  of  classroom  space 
has  made  many  state  imiversltles  and  land- 
grant  institutions,  whose  traditional  purpose 
has  been  to  accept  all  high  school  graduates, 
accept  only  those  with  better-than -average 
grades.  Some  schools  only  accept  a  small 
number  of  out-of-state  students;  one  accept* 
only  those  who  rank  in  the  upper  hi.th  of 
their  class. 

The  space  research  and  technology  is  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  foresee  solutions  to  many 
educational  problems.  New  tecluilques  and 
special  training  devices  have  been  pioneered 
to  train  and  upgrade  many  personnel  In- 
volved In  the  construction,  checkout,  and 
monitoring  of  the  very  complex  spaceflight 
systems.  Space  simulations  involving  TV. 
computers,  controls,  recorders,  and  so  forth 
are  being  used  and  understood,  so  that  more 
and  more  of  this  technology  can  be  tttrned 
rftoward  the  solution  of  our  educational 
problems. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  automation  is  a 
tool  and  a  slave  to  man.  Nothing  that  we 
know  of  today  can  replace  a  good  teacher, 
i.e  .  one  who  Is  well-educated  and  resource- 
ful. Teachers  can  learn  to  utilize  teaching 
machines  and  other  audiovisual  techniques 
and  devices  without  depriving  the  student  of 
the  personal  contact  and  human  inspiration 
needed  to  educate  our  future  citizens. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting 
us  Is  that  we  tend  to  train  our  young  people 
for  today's  world  rather  than  prepare  them 
for  the  new  developments  of  the  future. 
Aerospace  systems  approach  can  help  to  neu- 
tralize this  problem  by  outlining  the  param- 
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eters  and  making  a  model  to  help  predict 
the  future  requirements.  We  should  not 
permit  the  conservatives  [to]  arrest  the 
progress  we  can  make  by  the  application  of 
aerospace  and  cybernetic  techniques  in  edu- 
cation. 

Fear  of  innovation  Is  based  generally  on 
lack  of  knowledge,  so  we  must  educate  our 
entire  population  to  our  rapidly  changing 
world. 

As  a  characteristic  of  future  living,  we  can 
anticipate  Umt  we  will  have  to  be  educated 
and  trained  or  reeducated  and  retrained 
every  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

We  must  begin  to  think  and  plan  now  to 
shape  the  world  [our]  children  will  inherit. 
We  may  have  to  change  significantly  our 
concepts  of  education  and  training  of  our 
future  technical  and  professional  Job  hunters. 
We  may  have  to  extend  our  educational  re- 
quirements as  our  society  becomes  more  and 
more  complex.  Cybernetic  systems  ap- 
proaches to  complex  multifaceted  problems 
In  space  have  given  us  tools  in  the  forms  of 
computers,  mathematical  and  simulation 
models,  and  programs  to  tackle  our  industrial 
social  and  economic  growth  problems. 


Two  Million  Six  Hundred  Thousand 
for  Carbondale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  In 
the  89th  Congress  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  McDade,  was  responsible  for 
one  of  the  more  significant  amendments 
the  anthracite  coal  mining  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  have  seen.  The  amend- 
ment arose  out  of  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  Carbondale.  In  their  fight  against  a 
mine  fire  that  has  burned  for  many  years, 
they  were  stripping  away  the  coal  over 
that  fire.  The  royalties  they  received, 
22  cents  a  ton,  were  not  going  to  Carbon- 
dale exclusively.  Instead,  they  were  be- 
ing divided,  two-thirds  to  the  Federal 
Government,  one-sixth  to  the  State,  and 
only  one-sixth  to  Carbondale.  The  peo- 
ple of  Carbondale  were  approaching 
financial  disaster  under  this  arrange- 
ment. They  had  raised  taxes  to  the  limit, 
had  reached  the  maximum  amount  of 
bonded  indebtedness,  and  were  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  having  to  stop  the 
fight  against  the  fire. 

Because  of  the  action  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  they  face  no  such 
problem  today.  Joe  McDade  amended 
the  Housing  Act,  and  under  this  amend- 
ment the  people  of  Carbondale  will  re- 
ceive the  entire  22  cents  in  royalties  per 
ton,  and  he  made  It  retroactive  to  the 
first  ton  stripped.  It  has  given  Carbon- 
dale nearly  half  a  million  dollars  in  urban 
renewal  credits  which,  ■with  the  Federal 
and  State  shares  added,  will  enable  Car- 
bondale to  pursue  their  urban  renewal 
program  for  an  additional  $2.6  million 
without  having  to  raise  taxes. 

I  am  inserting  here  excerpts  from  an 
editorial  Euid  a  front-page  news  story  in 
the  Carbondale  Review.  They  tell  the 
story  of  distinguished  work  on  the  part 
of  our  colleague. 


[Editorial  ftxini  Carbondale  Review.  Aug,  12 

1965) 

We  Offer  Thanks 

When    Coogreasman    Joseph    M     McDade 

pledged  his  support  to  help  Carbondale  carry 

on    its    urban    renewal    program    and    fight 

against    the    huge   West   Side   mine   fire,    he 

meant  it. 

The  10th  District  Congressman  amended 
the  Housing  Bill  to  provide  that  royalties 
from  coal  taken  from  the  area  of  the  mine 
fire  be  returned  to  Carbondale  as  a  grant-in- 
aid. 

The  approval  of  the  amendment  climaxed 
a  fight  that  began  last  June  10  when  offi- 
cials of  Carbondale  and  the  Carbondale  Re- 
development Authority  visited  the  Congress- 
man and  Senators  Clark  and  Scott  to  gain 
financial  help  for  our  city. 

Compilation  of  the  very  pertinent  data 
was  then  completed  over  the  week-end  by 
the  planning  consiUtant  firm  of  Candeub 
and  Cabot  Associates  along  with  Thomas 
Toolan  and  Attorneys  Robert  Martin,  James 
Stone  and  Joseph  McOraw.  It  related  the 
early  history  of  the  subterranean  menace, 
the  economic  hardship  and  discouraging  ef- 
fects the  fire  has  inflicted  on  the  municipal- 
ity, the  final  aspects  of  the  overall  project 
and  controversial  points  of  the  coal  royalty 
contract. 

In  part  the  review  complied  by  the  above 
mentioned  gentlemen  stated:  "The  City 
and  the  Carbondale  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity request  that  several  courses  of  action  be 
taken  to  alleviate  the  extreme  financial 
hardship  which  the  city  faces.  This  Is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  successful  termination 
of  the  Mine  Pire  project  and  also  to  permit 
urban  renewal  projects  to  proceed. 

"It  Is  apparent  that  unless  some  relief  is 
granted,  the  City  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
an  economic  recovery  and  to  improve  Itself 
m  the  future." 

The  Job  was  well  done.  The  approval  was 
signed  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  Tuesday. 

(Prom   the   Carbondale  Review] 
President    Johnson    Signs   Bill   Approving 

Am    FOR    Carbondale — Congressman    Mc- 

Dade's  Amendment  Wins 

The  flght  which  Congressman  Joseph  M. 
McDade  has  been  waging  to  help  the  city  of 
Carbondale  has  been  won.  Some  degree  of 
financial  stability  has  been  achieved  which 
win  insure  continuation  of  our  urban  re- 
newal program. 

On  Tuesday.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
signed  into  a  law,  a  housing  bill  which  will 
Include  a  McDade  amendment  aimed  at  sav- 
ing Carbondale  from  a  financial  crisis  to 
carry  out  urban  renewal  and  flght  against 
the  huge  mine  fire. 

The  McDade  amendment  calls  for  the  22- 
cent  per  ton  royalties  from  removal  of  coal 
In  the  fire  area  to  be  credited  to  the  citv  as 
a  grant-in-aid. 

Leaders  in  the  Up-Valley  community  fight 
for  a  bigger  and  better  Carbondale  were  loud 
in  their  praise  of  Congressman  McDade.  sav- 
ing the  amendment  will  insure  ttrban  re- 
newal, including  the  Central  City  project, 
due  to  be  redeveloped  after  damages  from  a 
series  of  fires  in  the  past  decade. 

McDade  said  his  amendment  "Can  Save  A 
City".  It  was  approved  last  month  by  tlie 
House  by  a  voice  vote  after  a  dramatic  plea 
by  the  congressman.  Carbondale  has  been 
unable  to  meet  it's  committments  In  urban 
renewal  and  the  McDade  amendment  is  seen 
as  grant-in-aid  to  continue  the  program. 

Representatives  of  the  City  of  Carbondale 
and  the  Redevelopment  Authority  met  In 
Washington.  DC.  on  June  10  with  Congress- 
man McDade  and  Senators  Joseph  Clark  and 
HircH  Scott.  Those  who  made  the  trip  and 
discussed  the  situation  were:  Mayor  P^ank 
L.  Howard,  William  Snee.  Attorneys  Robert 
Martin.   James   Stone   and   Joseph   McGraw, 


Carmine   Che:iino.   Jamee   Dottle.   C.   B,  To- 
maine,  Thomas  Toolan, 

The  amendment,  specifically  tailored  fca- 
Carbondale,  provided  that  the  11 -cent  per 
ton  royalties  from  removal  of  run-of-mlno 
coal  be  credited  to  the  community. 

When  the  problem  was  first  presented, 
McDade  decided  to  seek  a  decision  from  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  which 
would  allow  the  return  of  the  royalties  to 
Carbondale.  The  agency  declined  to  do  so. 
The  Congreesman  then  sought  to  amend 
the  bill  in  the  House  and  on  July  1.  he  sub- 
mitted his  measure  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  passed  in  a  voice  vote. 

A  copy  of  the  same  amendment  was  drawn 
up  and  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Joseph  Clark  on  July  14.  At  that  time.  Sen- 
ator Clark  said:  "Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  appears  In  the 
House  Bill,  having  been  proposed  by  Repre- 
sentative McDade  of  the  Scranton  area  in 
Pennsylvania.  .  .  ." 

Clark  said  that,  "the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  U  to  make  it  possible  for  the  city 
of  Carbondale,  Pa.,  which  Is  located  on  top 
of  a  coal  region  where  the  coal  Is  on  fire  and 
has  been  on  fixe  for  a  great  many  years,  to 
utilize  the  royalties  which  come  from  tne 
coal  which  is  being  removed  from  under  the 
city  In  order  to  help  to  put  out  the  fire,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  city  to  make 
the  local  contribution  under  the  tirban  re- 
newal project." 

In  pushing  for  Its  approval,  McDade  said 
the  amendment  could  save  a  city  and  cited 
the  underground  flre,  discovered  In  the  1940s 
which  threatens  existence  of  a  city  of  more 
than  10,000  people.  Carbondale,  he  added, 
is  located  In  the  middle  of  Appalachla. 

The  Housing  Bill  also  conUnues  federal  aid 

for  victims  of  mine  caving  and  mine  fires. 

Congressman   McDade's   amendment   calls 

for    full-price    presubsldence    payments    for 

homes  condemned  under  urban  renewal. 


Cheert  for  U.S.S.  "Francii  Scott  Key" 
(SSBN6S7) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

us  S,  "Francis  Scott  Ket"  (S&BN 
657). 

At  Sea   North  Atlantic,  October  10   1966. 
Hon.  James  G.  Piilton. 
U.S.  Hou.':e  of  Represenlativex. 

Dear  Mr,  Pulton:  We  have  Just  success- 
fully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  our 
39th  Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  U.S  S. 
Francis  Scott  Key  was  built  by  the  Electric 
Boat  Division  of  the  General  Dynamics  Cor- 
poration, Groton.  Connecticut.  We  also  have 
in  operation  24  attack  type  nuclear  sub- 
marines, making  a  total  of  63. 

This  ship  honors  the  memory  of  the  author 
of  our  national  anthem.  An  only  son,  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key  11779-1843)  was  born  on  Terra 
Rubra  In  what  was  then  Frederick  County, 
Maryland,  the  plantation  owned  since  1750 
by  the  Keys,  a  wealthy  family  of  cavalier  an- 
cestry. Great-grandfather  Philip  Key.  who 
had  been  a  well-to-do  lawyer  in  England, 
came  to  this  country  In  1736,  having  ob- 
tained from  Lord  Baltimore  the  grant  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  (about  3,000  acres) ,  beau- 
tifully situated  along  the  Wicomico.     Suc- 
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ceedlng  generations  followed  his  example  of 
•uccessfully  combining  management  of  a 
large  plantation  with  public  service  and  the 
practice  of  law. 

Hla  grandson,  John  Ross  Key,  father  of 
Francis,  served  as  Justice  of  the  peace  and 
associate  district  Judge.  Twenty-one  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  began,  he  enlisted  at 
once.  In  answer  to  a  call  for  expert  riflemen 
to  Join  the  Army  at  Boston,  he  led  a  detach- 
ment of  frontier  fighters  from  Frederick  to 
Boston  In  record  time — 520  miles  in  22  days. 
These  were  the  first  soldiers  from  the  South 
to  reach  New  England,  the  first  of  the  fnmoiis 
"Maryland  line."  With  their  mountain 
rifles,  tomahawks,  leather  hunting  shirts  and 
moccasins.  Boston  found  them  a  strange  but 
reassuring  sight. 

Taking  occasional  leave  to  look  after  his 
plantation.  John  Ross  stayed  in  the  Army 
until  victory  was  won.  He  fought  with  Lafay- 
ette at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  was  a 
friend  erf  George  Wa.shington  who  visited 
Terra  Rubra  when  Francis  Scott  was  a  boy 
of  12.  Years  later,  when  he  was  a  success- 
ful lawyer,  Francis  never  accepted  a  fee  frotn 
the  old  soldiers  who  had  fought  with  bis 
father.    They  were  his  childhood  heroes. 

In  the  family  tradition  which  he  himself 
continued  with  his  own  12  children,  Francis 
Soott  Key  was  tutored  by  his  parents.  He 
entered  St.  John's  College  at  14.  Alter  grad- 
uation he  read  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Cbaae  of  the  General  Court  In  Annapolis, 
and  at  22  was  established  In  practice  with 
'  Roger  B.  Taney,  a  fellow  law  clerk,  lifelong 
friend  and  future  brother-in-law  who  be- 
came Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
1836.  Key  settled  In  Georgetown  in  1802  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Maryland 
bar. 

Men  of  his  background  and  competence  In 
the  law  customarily  entered  politics,  but 
Francis  had  no  taste  for  the  rough-and- 
ttimble  of  political  life.  Within  his  own 
circle  of  family  and  friends  he  constantly 
experienced  the  disruptive  power  of  political 
controversy.  His  father  and  favojite  uncle 
took  opposite  sides  In  the  RevoUitionary  War, 
his  two  best  friends — Randolph  of  Roanoke 
and  Roger  Taney — were  his  political  oppo- 
nents. He  had  witnessed  the  attack  in  Bal- 
timore on  the  headquarters  of  a  Federalist 
paper  and  the  murder  by  an  angry  mob  of 
one  of  his  law  clients  who  had  contributed 
to  the  paper.  Francis  shared  with  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  his  own  generation  a  fear  of  political 
parties.  People  then  took  their  party  alle- 
giance as  seriously  as  in  an  earlier  age  t.hey 
had  taken  their  religion,  reacting  violently 
against  those  who  differed  with  them.  As 
yet,  the  vinlty  of  the  nation  was  so  fragile 
that  factional  disputes  often  brought  threats 
Of  secession.  Key  did,  however,  get  somewhat 
Involved  in  politics  in  the  Jacksonlan  era. 
He  campaigned  for  Jackson  whom  he  ad- 
mired greatly,  and  accepted  under  him  the 
post  of  District  Attorney  of  the  Ettstrlct  of 
Columbia.  In  1833,  he  undertook  for  the 
President  an  important  peacemaking  mis- 
sion. Alabama  was  threatening  to  secede 
over  a  controversy  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment involving  the  Creek  Indians.  This  mis- 
don  he  completed  with  skill  and  dispatch. 

Though  he  shunned  political  office,  FYancls 
had  a  strong  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 
He  devoted  much  time,  effort  and  money  to 
a  variety  of  causes  that  engaged  his  sym- 
pathy and  Interest.  One  was  free  education 
for  poor  children.  Largely  on  his  initiative. 
the  first  Lancaster  elementary  school  In 
America  was  established  in  Georgetown.  He 
gave  It  generotis  financial  support  and  par- 
ticipated actively  In  Its  management.  An- 
other cause  In  which  he  became  deeply  m- 
^mlved  was  the  problem  of  the  manumitted 
•laves  who  had  difficulty  competing  In  the 
free  labor  market.  Key  grew  up  on  a  planta- 
tion worked  by  slaves  but  be  came  to  reject 
•lavery  and  freed  them  all.    He  shared  the 


belief,  widespread  at  the  time_  among  anti- 
slavery  elenient.s.  that  the  most  humane  way 
to  liquidate  this  inhumane  IrLstitution  was 
to  provide  free  transportation  to  their  Af- 
rican homeland  for  all  freedmen  who  desired 
to  return.  He  w.is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society  and  a  founder  of 
Liberia. 

Ii  w.ts  on  one  oi  his  humanitarian  mis- 
sions that  Key  penned  the  stirring  words 
of  The  Star-apanglcii  Banner.  The  occasion 
was  an  episode  in  the  War  of  1812.  All 
through  the  year  1814.  BriiLsh  Admiral 
Cockb'urn  had  waged  inglorious  warlare  on 
the  hen-house.s.  cow-b.irns.  and  n-.ovable 
property  along  tiie  shores  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  ■ — as  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  pithily  wrote. 
The  Admiral  and  his  colleague.  Ueneral  Ross, 
quiutered  tiiemselves  in  the  lunie  of  Dr. 
Bcanes.  an  elderly  and  highly  respected  phy- 
sician who  lived  in  Upper  A".,irlborough. 
For  weeks  Beanes  was  a  gracious  though  in- 
voluntary host  to  numerous  Bnti.sli  officers, 
treating  their  wounded  and  furnishing  them 
with  whatever  they  demanded.  The  British 
forces  finally  withdrew  and  he  was  celebrat- 
ing with  friends  the  departure  of  his  unwel- 
come guests  when  he  was  disturbed  by 
straggling  sailors  and  soldiers  who  had  left 
the  ranks  to  plunder  and  were  making  a 
nuisance  of  themselves  in  the  local  tavern. 
Advancmp  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  angry 
citizens.  Dr  Beanes  had  the  troublemakers 
thrown  into  Jail.  He  d:d  so  believing  that 
Upjier  Marlborough  had  a  rizht  to  put  down 
the  disturbance  of  these  individuals  who  no 
longer  were  part  of  an  organized  military 
bod  v. 

Admiral  Cix-kburn  U>jk  a  di'Terent  view. 
He  li.id  the  doctor  arrested  and  thrown  into 
the  foreca.'itle  of  his  flaaship,  the  Tonnant. 
Seized  in  the  middle  of  tlie  night.  Dr.  Beanes 
was  barely  given  time  to  dre.ss  before  he  was 
placed  upon  a  hard-gailed  horse  and  com- 
pelled lo  ride  30  miles.  Througliout,  he  was 
treated  most  harshly.  Friends  who  .-iought 
to  effect  his  release  were  bruskly  turned 
away  and  not  even  allowed  to  give  him  the 
necessaries  he  had  not  been  able  to  take 
along. 

Key  was  acquainted  with  the  elderly  phy- 
sician who  in  his  you'.li  had  been  attached 
to  W.ishmgton's  Army,  and  wiio  h.id  tended 
the  wounded  of  Valley  Forge  and  Brandy- 
wine  He  went  at  once  to  the  President  and 
obtained  h's  permission  to  plead  Dr  Beanes" 
case  before  the  Admiral.  With  Colonel  Skin- 
ner, the  .American  agent  in  charge  of  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  Key  .^et  out  in  a  small 
boa:  for  the  Tonnant.  For  a  long  while 
Cockburn  ad.-uiiantly  refused  to  treat  the 
doctor  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  to  consider  ex- 
change, or  to  permit  Key  to  'alk  with  him. 
Beanes.  said  he.  deserved  hanging  In  the 
end  Key's  Uict  and  persuasive  skill  and  the 
testimony — cannily  brouijht  along — of  many 
letters  from  wounded  British  officer,^  who  had 
been  treated  by  the  doctor  finally  secured 
his  release 

The  three  Americans  were  not.  however, 
permitted  to  leave  at  once.  Cockburn  was 
about  to  attack  Fort  McHenry  and  take  the 
city  of  Baltimore  where,  he  boa.sted.  he 
would  make  his  winter  quarters  "even  if  it 
rained  militia,"  All  that  stix)d  in  the  way 
of  his  occupying  the  city  w.is  Fort  McHenry 
which  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  had  hastily 
strengthened  with  earthworks.  Key.  Skin- 
ner and  Beanes.  detained  In  their  small  boat 
for  a  day  and  a  night  of  heavy  bombard- 
ment, paced  the  deck  anxiously.  When  In 
the  early  morning  light  of  September  14. 
1814  they  saw  the  flag  still  flying  atop  the 
Port.  Key  felt  moved  to  write  on  an  old 
envelope  the  p)oem  that  became  our  na- 
tional anthem. 

It  seems  piaradoxical  that  this  rotislng 
war  song  was  written  by  a  man  who  had 
long  opposed  the  war  which  produced  It. 
Key  was  not  alone  In  his  misgivings  as  to 
the  Justice  or  wisdom  of  declaring  war  on 


Britain  (voted  by  Congress  79  to  49  In  the 
House,  19  to  13  In  the  Senate).  Indeed, 
the  country  has  seldom  if  ever  been  so  di- 
vided during  a  war.  But  Key's  patriorisni 
was  aroused  when  we  suffered  reverses.  On 
land,  the  war  in  general  went  badly  for  us; 
nowhere  worse  than  in  the  Chesapeake  re- 
gion. Our  hastily  summoned,  ill-trained 
and  badly  led  militia  were  no  match  lor 
Cockburn's  sailors  and  marines.  Washing- 
ton was  taken  In  August  1814.  its  public 
buildings  burned.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives all  the  furniture  was  piled  into 
a  heap  and  set  to  the  torch.  As  Key's  biog- 
rapher Victor  Weybright  wrote,  "in  smoke, 
ashes,  and  flames  the  great  library  which 
Jefferson  had  begun  and  fostered,  the  his- 
toric archives,  the  priceless  furnishings  of 
a  noble  public  building,  perished  forever." 
Key  wrote  his  poem  at  a  historic  moment. 
Cockburn's  failure  to  take  Port  McHenry 
signalled  a  turn  In  the  fortunes  of  war;  the 
worst  was  over. 

To  write  verse  was  second  nature  to  Key, 
but  previously  this  had  been  merely  a  pleas- 
ant social  gift.  He  thought  of  himself  as  an 
"album  p>oet"  not  a  writer  of  publishable 
verse.  Interestingly  enough,  one  of  his  direct 
ancestors  had  been  a  real  poet:  John  Key  who 
lived  In  the  15th  century  and  called  himself 
"humble  poet  laureate  to  His  Majesty  Edward 
IV."  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  Keys 
one  serious  poetic  effort,  besides  a  hymn  or 
two;  indeed  it  Is  the  only  achievement  by 
which  he  is  known.  It  was  an  instant  suc- 
cess. Long  before  Congress  officially  desig- 
nated it  the  national  anthem  (in  1931 )  it  had 
become  the  nation's  favorite  patriotic  song. 
And  this,  despite  the  fact  that  the  melody 
( ■written  by  an  English  composer  for  the  Lon- 
don Anacreontic  Society)  is  difficult  for  un- 
trained voices. 

The  song's  popularity,  I  think.  Is  due  en- 
tirely to  Key's  words.  He  wrote  a  hymn  to 
the  American  flag.  He  caught  the  mystique 
the  flag  has  for  us.  who  are  a  nation  not  by 
consanguinity,  not  by  a  long  common  history 
but  by  devotion  to  an  abstract  concept,  the 
concept  of  what  the  Ideal  society  should  be, 
the  concept  of  liberty  under  law.  Denis  W. 
Brogan.  an  Englishman  who  understands  us 
uncommonly  well,  once  tried  to  explain  to  his 
countrymen  what  the  flag  means  to  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  more,  he  said,  "than  a  mere  sym- 
bol among  many  others.  It  Is  the  regimental 
color  of  a  regiment  In  which  all  Americans 
are  enrolled."  The  13  stripes  remind  us  of 
our  small  beginnings,  the  50  stars  of  how 
large  we  have  grown.  -It  was  the  sight  of  the 
flag  still  flying  after  an  anxious  night  watch 
that  Inspired  Key  to  surpass  himself  and.  In 
a  sense,  to  become  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
American  people. 

Respectfully, 

H.  G.  RiCKOVER. 


Polish    American    Congress,    District    of 
Connecticut,     Holds     Hartford     Cere- 


monies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently in  the  capital  city  of  Connecticut, 
Hartford,  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
District  of  Connecticut,  held  ceremonies 
to  commemorate  Poland's  millennium  of 
Christianity  and  Pulaski  Day. 

The  Polish  American  Congress.  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  has  Issued  a  mani- 
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festo  explaining  the  reason  and  needs 
for  such  commemoration  ceremonies, 
and  because  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  this  mani- 
festo, which  follows : 

M.\Nn'ESTO  BY  THE  POLISH  AMERICAN  CON- 
GRESS. District  of  Connecticut.  To  Com- 
memorate Poland's  Millennium  of  Chris- 
TXANrrr  and  Pulaski  Day  Celebrations 
Held  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  October  9, 
1966 

1.  In  this  year  of  celebration  of  Poland's 
Millennium  of  Christianity,  honoring  Poland 
as  an  unflinching  bastion  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  ages  and  her  outstanding 
humanitarian  and  cultural  contributions  to 
our  Western  civilization,  we  pledge  to  pre- 
serve and  to  continue  these  great  and  lofty 
traditions  of  our  forefathers  and  to  uphold 
their  noble  principles  of  freedom  and  Justice 
to  all. 

2.  Throughout  her  long  history  Poland  had 
to  struggle  continuously,  often  against  over- 
whelming odds,  for  her  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, shielding  at  the  same  time  the 
rest  of  Europe  against  the  onslaughts  from 
the  East.  When  at  the  end  of  the  XVIII-th 
century  Poland  lost  her  Independence  and 
was  partitioned  between  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria,  she  was  still  able  to  preserve  her  na- 
tional, religious  and  cultural  distinctive 
characteristics  for  over  one  hundred  years 
until  she  regained  her  independence  after 
the  First  World  War.  We  are  honoring  the 
Church  and  the  Polish  mother  for  their 
share  In  this  great  accomplishment. 

3.  While  at  present  Poland  Is  again  de- 
prived of  her  Independence  as  the  result  of 
the  infamoiu;  Yalta  agreement  and  Is  en- 
slaved by  the  Imposed  Communist  regime 
and  neo-colonlal  Russian  domination,  we  are 
confident,  that  this  time,  as  In  the  past,  the 
Polish  Churcn,  under  the  unflinching  and 
courageous  leadership  of  Cardinal  Wyszynskl 
and  the  Polish  mother  will  again  successfully 
defend  and  preserve  Poland's  heritage  in 
these  difficult  and  trying  times. 

4.  We  hold,  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that 
every  nation  has  an  unalienable  right  to 
freedom  and  self-determination  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  lasting  peace  In  Europe 
can  only  be  achieved  If  Poland  and  other 
captive  nations  regain  their  freedom  and 
Independence.  We  urge  that  free  and  un- 
fettered elections  be  promptly  held  in  those 
countries  under  international  supervision. 

5.  We  lu-ge  that  Polish  Regained  Western 
Territories,  rebuilt  after  the  last  war  de- 
struction and  exclusively  inhabited  by  Polish 
population,  be  recognized  by  the  U.S.A.  Gov- 
ernment as  an  Integral  part  of  Poland  and 
the  present  Odra-Nyssa  line  be  ratified  de 
lure  as  the  final  boundary  of  Poland.  We 
also  believe,  that  In  order  to  stabilize  peace 
In  Europe,  Germany  must  renounce  all  claims 
against  Poland  and  other  neighbors.  In  re- 
gard to  eastern  boundary  of  Poland,  we  do 
not  recognize  and  will  never  reconcile  our- 
selves with  the  seizing  of  the  eastern  half 
of  Poland  by  Russia  during  the  last  war  and 
we  Insist  on  the  border  as  mutually  estab- 
lished by  the  Riga  Treaty. 

6.  Being  aware  that  all  oppressed  nations 
on  our  globe  are  looking  upon  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  country  chosen  by 
God  to  become  the  champion  and  guardian 
of  freedom  in  the  world,  and  bearing  In  mind 
that  appeasement  never  brings  permanent 
and  lasting  {>eace,  we  fully  support  our  Gov- 
ernment's firm  stand  against  Communist  ag- 
gression throughout  the  world  and  particu- 
lariy  In  South  Vietnam. 

7.  Bearing  In  mind  the  ImporUnt  part 
played  by  Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish  des- 
cent in  the  fight  for  America's  Independence 
and  also  their  vast  and  lasting  contributloo« 
to  the  present  greatnees  of  America,  we  urga 
that  Americana  of  Polish  descent  b«  given, 
weU  deserved,  greater  representaUon  la  the 


federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

8.  Honoring  to-day  the  memory  of  General 
Pulaski,  the  great  Polish  patriot  and  the  hero 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  we 
also  pay  tribute  to  all  those  brave  men  who 
fought  on  numerous  battlefields  and  gave 
their  lives  in  defense  of  freedom  and  liberty 
under  the  noble  motto  of  our  forefathers: 
"For  your  freedom  and  ours". 

Polish   American   Congress, 

District  of  Connecticut 


Rural  Electric  Co-ops  Meet  the  Challenge 
of  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  24  years  that  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  represent  Wisconsin's  10th  Con- 
gressional District  in  the  House,  I  have 
been  impressed  time  and  again  by  the 
outstanding  job  which  has — and  is  con- 
tinuing— to  be  done  by  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  in  raising  the  living  and 
working  standards  of  farmers  and  others 
who  live  in  rural  America.  The  REA  pro- 
gram is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Federal  and  local  coopera- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  It 
exemplifies  the  practical  application  of 
President  Abraiham  Lincoln's  concept 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
help  the  people  to  help  themselves. 

Since  the  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  the  local  grassroots  rural  electric 
co-ops  have  worked  together  to  accom- 
plish what  many  persons  back  In  the 
1930s  considered  to  be  an  impossible 
task — the  electrification  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. This  job  has  been  done  in  the  face 
of  numerous  handicaps,  including  low 
consumer  density  and  low  revenue  per 
mile  of  rural  line. 

Today,  the  Nation's  rural  electric  co- 
operatives serve  an  average  of  only  3.5 
consumers  and  realize  only  $516  in  an- 
nual revenue  per  mile  of  line.  By  com- 
parison, the  commercial  electric  utiHties 
average  34  customers  and  $7,820  in  an- 
nual revenue  per  mile  of  line.  To  put  it 
another  way.  the  rural  electrics  are  serv- 
ing 89.7  percent  fewer  consumers  and  are 
realizing  93.4  percent  less  revenue  per 
mile  of  line  than  are  the  commercial 
power  companies. 

In  my  home  district,  which  covers 
more  territory  than  any  other  congres- 
sional district  in  Wisconsin,  several  of 
the  rural  electric  co-ops  average  less 
than  3  consumers  per  mile,  and  one  of 
them  has  an  average  of  2.5  consumers 
per  mile  of  line.  Despite  this  obvious 
handicap,  the  10  rural  electric  distribu- 
tion cooperatives  and  the  one  generation 
and  transmission  co-op  which  operate 
in  my  district  are  furnishing  their  40,537 
consumer-members  and  their  families 
with  dependable  low-cost  area  cov- 
erage    electric     service.    In     addition. 


these  cooperatives  are  providing  the 
power  that  makes  passible  the  recrea- 
tional and  industrial  developments 
which  are  so  essential  for  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  our  depressed  rural  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural  electrification 
program  is  now  more  than  30  years  old, 
but  the  rural  electric  co-op  members  have 
not  fallen  prey  to  the  very  natural  tend- 
ency to  rest  on  their  laurels.  They  con- 
tinue to  look  to  the  future  and  to  meet  Its 
challenges  with  the  same  vigor  and  en- 
thusia.sm  with  which  they  met  and  mas- 
tered the  problems  encountered  during 
the  pioneering  days  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion. 

Proof  of  this  forward-looking  ap- 
proach is  found  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  delegates  to  the  region  V 
meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Co-op  Association,  held  on  September 
21,  22.  and  23  of  this  year  in  Springfield, 
111.  These  resolutions  represent  the 
thinking  of  rural  electric  consumer- 
members  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois 
and  merit  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  NBECA  Region  V  resolutions  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Resolutions,  National  Rueal  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  Region  V  Meeting, 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield.  III.,  Sep- 
tember 21.  22,  and  23,  1966 

supplemental  riNANCiNc  legislation 
Whereas  rural  electric  systems  must  pro- 
vide adequate  and.  reliable  service  for  their 
membership  and  need  Increasing  amounts 
of  growth  capital  which  In  recent  years  has 
not  been  forthcoming  by  loan  funds  budg- 
eted by  the  Administration  or  supplied  by 
appropriations  of  Congress:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resohed.  Tliat  we  urge  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  these  capital  needs  for  future  growth 
by: 

I  a)  continuing  the  traditional  2  per- 
cent. 35-year  REA  loan  program  with  ade- 
quate funding  for  those  systems  requiring 
such  loans  to  meet  program  obJectiveB;  and 
(b)  establishing  a  Rural  Electric  Bank, 
which  would  provide  loans  with  sufficient 
flexibility  of  interest  rates,  amortization  re- 
quirements and  maturities  to  enable  sys- 
tems to  achieve  program  objectives;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  commend  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  gone  on  record  In  support 
of  supplemental  financing  legislation  and 
solicit  the  support  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  securing  early  enactment  of  this 
much-needed  legislation:  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  we  urg'e  every  rural  electric 
system  to  Join  in  the  program  to  Inform 
their  members,  the  public  and  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  urgency  <if  solving  the  sup- 
plemental financing  problem  and  to  work 
strenuously  for  early  enactment  of  effective 
legislation:  and  be  it  further 

ResoU'ed,  That  we  invite  all  friends  of 
rural  electriflcation  to  help  us  In  this  legis- 
lative battle  for  the  future  of  the  program. 

generation    AND  TRANSMISSION   LOANS 

Whereas  the  ability  of  rural  electric  sys- 
tems to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  Is  di- 
rectly dependent  on  their  ability  to  obtain 
dependable   low-cost   wholesale  energy;    and 

Whereas  In  the  face  of  dual  rates,  escalator 
clauses  and  opposition  from  commercial 
power  companies,  the  availability  of  G-T 
loans  from  REA  Is  the  only  means  many  sys- 
tems have  to  obtain  a  dependable  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  low-cost  energy;   and 

Whereas  every  rural  electric  consumer 
benefits  from  the  bargaining  p>ower  supplied 
by  the  G-T  program:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 
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Reaolvtd.  That  we  iirge  Congress  to  con- 
tinue and  strengthen  the  G-T  loan  program 
In  the  existing  Section  4  of  the  Rural  Elec 
triflcatlon  Act  and  In  the  supplemental 
financing  legislation;    and  be   It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  Congress  for 
refusing  to  add  further  restrictions  to  the 
O-T  program  when  this  year's  appropriation 
bill  was  acted  upwn  in  spite  of  strong  efforts 
to  promote  such  restrictions;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  urged  to  de- 
feat any  attempts  at  further  restrictions 
and  to  Insure  an  effective  G  T  loan  program 
by  providing  adequate  loan  funds  to  meet 
the  needs  of  rural  American  for  electric 
power. 

TEHRITORIAL    INTECRITV 

Whereas  rural  electric  systems  are  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  area  coverage 
service  and  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
to  serve,  fully  and  adequately,  all  consumers 
within  their  service  areas;  and 

Whereas  In  many  instances,  other  pover 
suppliers  seek  out  and  attempt  to  serve  ex- 
isting consumers  or  now  power  loads  lo- 
cated In  the  service  areas  of  rural  electric 
systems  and  the  results  of  such  piracy  and 
territorial  Invasion  make  even  more  difficult 
the  burdensome  task  of  providing  depend- 
able low-cost  service:    Now.  therefore,   be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  the  unres- 
tricted right  and  responsibility  of  all  elec- 
tric systems  to  serve  those  areas  In  which 
they  Initiated  service,  and  we  support  and 
win  defend  this  right  against  pirating  of 
territory  and  consumers  by  any  other  elec- 
tric utility  system;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  since  the  Congress  has 
Clearly  and  unequivocally  stated  its  position 
In  Senate  Resolution  21  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  which  states  "it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  each  of  these  seg- 
ments of  the  Indutry  (REA-financeti  and 
non-BKA-flnanced )  should  respect  the  cus- 
tomers and  users,  and  the  normal  field  of 
service  of  the  other."  and  indicated  us  con- 
tinuing concern  over  the  problem  in  Sen- 
ate Report  497  of  the  88th  Congress,  Ist 
Session; 

(a)  We  urge  the  Congress  and  appropriate 
officials  In  the  state  and  Federal  governments 
to  investigate  and  take  all  actions  available 
to  them  In  order  to  develop  and  promote 
measures  to  provide  territorial  integrity 
among  all  electric  systems. 

(b)  We  recommend  that  legislation  to 
protect  the  service  territories  of  rural  electric 
systems  be  enacted  by  all  states  and  urge 
rural  electric  systems  in  states  having  satis- 
factory legislation  to  offer  assistance  based 
on  their  own  experience  in  helping  to  develop 
suitable  territorial  protection  legislation. 

JCONSONKT-HAUIIS    Bn.L FPC    JtTRISOICTION 

Whereas  the  exercise  of  FPC  Jurisdiction 
over  non-profit  rural  electric  systems  does 
not  serve  the  public  Interest,  duplicates  and 
conflicts  with  the  statutory  powers  and  duties 
of  the  REA  Administrator  and  exceeds  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  FPC  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  of  1935  as  amended:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

ife«oIred.  That  we  commend  the  fine  work 
of  the  legislators  from  this  region  in  securing 
passage,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  5.  of  the  Monroney- 
Harrls  bill,  S.  1459,  which  exempts  RE.\- 
financed  rural  electric  co-ops  from  FPC  Juris- 
diction; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  approve  S.  1459  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  so  that  the  issue  of  FPC  Jurisdiction 
may  be  promptly  and  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. 

ASMINISTKATrVZ    PROCEDCKE    ACT 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced  In 
Congress  to  amend  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act;  and 

Whereas  scane  of  the  proposed  changes  In 
this  law  would  Impose  the  burden  of  public 


hearings  on  the  REA  Administralur  in  any 
rulemaking  of  general  appUrability  and 
would  open  to  Jutiicial  review  all  final  deci- 
sions of  the  .^dmniistraior,  thereby  impairing 
the  operation  of  the  Rural  Eaectrilication  Ad- 
ministration and  the  ecouuniic  security  of 
the  naral  electric  program:  Now,  therefore. 
be  it 

flcsohcd.  TixM  we  commenci  the  Senate 
JUUiCi.iry  Committfe  in  fci\orably  reporting 
legislation  on  this  subject,  for  recognizing 
and  protecting  the  integrity  of  the  existing 
RE.\  loan  procedures  and  e.v.press  our  appre- 
ciation to  tiie  Senate  for  passing  this  legisla- 
tion. a;iU  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tbat  we  also  oppose  any  attempt 
to  burden  the  RE.^  Administrator  with  un- 
necessary ;'.iul  expensive  formal  administra- 
tive proceeUmg.s.  such  as  those  originally 
proposed. 

SUSPENSION     or     iriVESTMENT     TAX     CREDrT 

Whereas  the  President  has  recommended 
suspension,  until  January  1968.  of  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  acceleratcc'.  deprecia- 
tion provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
in  order  to  slow  down  present  inflationary 
trcnd.^  Under  the  investment  tax  credit.  In- 
vestor-owned utility  systems  are  allowed  a 
3  percent  credit  on  new  investments  in  com- 
puting their  Federal   taxes;    and 

W'lerc.is  since  taxes  are  included  in  es- 
tablishing rates  charged  by  investor-owned 
utilities,  all  taxes  are  paid  entirely  by  their 
customers.  According  to  FPC.  the  investor- 
owni.-d  electric  utilities  have  accumulated 
$237  million  in  in'crest-free  capital  from 
this  source  alone.  A  significant  portion  of 
these  funds  have  been  collected  from  the 
rural  electric  systems  whose  purchases,  dur- 
ing  1965.   totaled   $121    million;    and 

Whereas  by  utilizing  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion and  liberalized  depreciation  allowances, 
the  electric  utilities  have  secured  interest- 
free  capital  amounting  to  over  $2  billion: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  Th.it  we  urge  Congress  to  su.s- 
penti  permanently  the  3  percent  investment 
tax  credit   for  investor-owned   utilities. 

HARD    MONEY    POLICY 

Whereas  we  commend  Congressman 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas  for  his  efforts  to 
reverse  the  hard  money  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partnicnt;   and 

Whereas  we  deplore  these  high  interest  rate 
policies  as  a  major  cause  of  unemployment 
and  as  an  unwarranted  burden  upon  the 
homeowners,  businessmen  and  consumers  of 
America    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rf'oUid  That  we  urge  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  eliminate  the  factors  which 
have  resiiited  in  artificially  high  interest 
rates:  and  be  it  further 

Rf rolled.  That  we  vu-ge  the  Congre.ss  to 
give  serious  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Congressman  Wright  Patman 
in  favor  of  monet.iry  policies  which  will  be 
In  the  best  public  Interest. 
capital  budget 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  for  public  under- 
standing of  the  amount  of  money  we.  as  a 
nation,  are  investing  in  resource  develop- 
ment, rur.il  electrification  and  other  similar 
projects,  and  to  distinguish  these  national 
Investments  from  government  expenditures 
which  are  not  repaid  to  the  Treasury:  Now. 
therefore   be  it 

I'C'Ohed.  That  we  urge  the  President  to 
recommend  and  the  Congress  t^  adopt  a  capi- 
tal budget  for  the  Federal  Government  that 
v\H  clearly  distmgtiish  between  operating 
expenditures  and  capitiU  investments,  such 
as  self-liquidaiing  REA  loans  and  Federal 
power  Investments. 

SURAL    AREA    DEVELOPME.NT 

Whereas  rural  America  has  not  kept  pace 
economically  with  the  re.st  of  the  Nation; 
and  this  is  evident  not  only  in  the  lack  of 
Jobs.  Job  opportunities  and  Job  training  pro- 


grams, adequate  health  and  medical  facili- 
ties, community  water  and  sewer  systems  and 
credit  for  Improved  housing,  but  also  in 
many  other   ways;    and 

Whereas  Federal  programs  to  alleviate 
these  problems  frequently  have  not  had  the 
necessary  direct  hnpact  upon  rural  areas; 
and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  called  for 
setting  a  higher  goal  for  rtiral  America  and 
urges  that  we  seek  "full  parity  for  rural 
lite  in  America,"  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  has  suggested  that  there  is 
only  one  way  to  right  the  maldistribution 
of  people  and  opportunity  in  America  and 
that  is  by  putting  jobs  where  there  is  space — 
in  rural  America:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolicd,  That  we  commend  the  work  of 
NRECA  in  supporting  and  developing  leg- 
islation which  assists  rural  areas  in  their 
economic  development,  and  recommend  its 
continued  efforts  to  further  these  much- 
iieeUed  programs,  and  that  NRECA  also  con- 
tinue to  work  with  Federal,  slate  and  Ioc:il 
agencies  to  materially  assist  in  furthering 
cconoinic  and  Job  development  programs, 
and  in  developing  action  programs  necessaiy 
to  further  these  objectives. 

RESOURCE    DEVELOPMENT 

Whereas  the  natural  resources  of  our  na- 
tion are  a  vital  segment  of  our  total  wealth 
and  strength,  and  since  these  resources  be- 
long to  all  the  people,  the  benefits  of  orderly 
development  should  be  available  to  all  the 
people;  and 

Whereas  long-range  plans  and  compre- 
hensive surveys  should  be  made  by  a  coor- 
dinating group  to  determine  the  needs  of  our 
growing  population  and  future  generations, 
rather  than  by  piecemeal,  short  term  plans 
and  projects,  and  It  is  In  the  national  public 
interest  that  our  resource  requirements  and 
the  adequacy  of  our  resource  programs  be 
constantly  before  the  entire  nation;   and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  pollution  in 
our  rivers  and  ground  water  supplies  is  a 
p.articularly  crucial  problem  requiring  im- 
mediate attention  from  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments; and 

Whereas  multiple-purpose  dams.  Including 
hydro-electric  generation  and  pumped  stor- 
age, should  be  included  in  all  water  re- 
sovirce  planning:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  recently  en- 
acted Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  and 
commend  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion for  it;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  Governors  and 
representatives  of  all  states  participating  in 
River  Basin  Commissions  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  Federal  multi-pur- 
pose developments.  Including  hydro-electric 
power,  in  the  areas  of  the  country  where  a 
Federal  power  marketing  program  exists; 
and  be   it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  all  rural  electric 
systems  to  support  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment to  the  Commissions  of  men  who  rec- 
ognize the  benefits  of  the  full  multi-pur- 
pose development  of  resources,  including 
hydro-electric   power. 

POWER  pooling 

Whereas  the  cost  of  electric  power  con- 
stitutes an  ever-increasing  component  of 
total  agricultural  and  industrial  production 
and   consumer  living  costs;    and 

Whereas  the  National  Power  Survey  pub- 
lished by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
forecasts  that  by  1980  the  cost  of  producing 
and  delivering  electricity  can  be  reduced  by 
27  percent,  thereby  constituting  a  consumer 
saving  of  $11   billion  per  year;   and 

Whereas  the  realization  of  such  savings 
and  the  opportunity  of  all  electric  systems  to 
achieve  maximum  economies  In  the  gen- 
eration and  transmission  of  electric  power 
depend  upon  their  participation  In  the  na- 
tional power  pool:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  advocacy 
for    a   nationally   Integrated    electric    power 
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system  through  which  all  major  sources  of 
generation  and  all  major  load  centers  can 
be  Interconnected.  We  recognize  as  desir- 
able the  yardstick  effect  of  Federal  and 
consumer-owned  power  systems,  and  the 
consequent  requirement  that  any  nationally 
Integrated  power  supply  must  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  private,  public,  cooperative  and 
Federal  segments  of  the  Industry;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  the  construction 
of  extra  high  voltage  Federal  intertles.  and 
pwwer-pooliug  agi-eements  between  all  Fed- 
eral power  marketing  systems,  and  we  oppose 
the  imposition  of  power  company  discrimi- 
natory charges  between  these  systems;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  We  urge  that  all  EHV  Inter- 
regional transmission  facilities,  however 
owned,  be  required  to  operate  as  common 
carriers,  with  capacity  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  owner  available  to  all  power  systems 
without  regard  to  type  of  ownership. 

PREFERENCE 

Whereas,  renewed  attempts  are  being  made 
to  destroy  the  prinicple  that  the  benefits 
from  the  Investment  of  the  people's  money  In 
Federal  multiple-purpose  resource  develop- 
ment should  belong  to  the  people:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  belief  that 
the  benefits  derived  from  multiple-purpose 
resource  development  belong  to  the  people, 
and  we  strongly  support  the  anti-monopoly 
or  preference  clause,  and  urge  Congress  and 
administrative  agencies  to  adhere  to  this 
purpose  of   the  laws. 

FPC    CONTROL    EHV    LINES 

Whereas  many  rural  electrical  systems  pur- 
chase their  entire  wholesale  power  require- 
ments from  other  power  suppliers  which  con- 
trol all  major  sources  of  generation  and  all 
major  transmission  facilities  In  the  stir- 
rounding  area;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress legislation  to  confer  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  authority  to  regulate  the 
construction  of  EHV  transmission  lines  and 
to  require  that  such  lines  be  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  area  for  comprehensive 
power  resource  utilization  and  to  supply  the 
traiosmlsslon  requirements  of  all  power  sup- 
pliers, reg.ardless  of  ownership,  on  a  common 
carrier  basis,  to  the  extent  that  they  possess 
capacity  above  the  needs  of  their  owner; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  support  such  legislation, 
except  as  to  Federal  lines  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  urge  its  early  enactment. 

EXPRESSION   or  SLTPOET  TO  OTHER  REGIONS 

Whereas  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  of 
Region  V  recognizes  and  appreciate  the  fact 
that  our  counterparts  In  other  sections  of 
the  United  States  have  problems  and  Inter- 
ests which  are  regional  in  nature  and  which 
are  not  found  In  Region  V;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  in  lending  our  support 
to  all  rural  electric  systems  to  help  them 
solve  their  problems  and  further  their  beet 
interests:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  rural  electrification 
program  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  we  en- 
dorse and  support  the  following: 

(a)  the  Yankee-Dixie  plan  Involving  the 
cooperation  of  publicly-owned,  cooperative 
and  privately-owned  utilities  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  large-scale  coal- 
flred  steam  generating  plants  and  associated 
extra-high  voltage  transmission  facilities  for 
supplying  to  major  load  centers  in  the  East- 
ern United  States  wholesale  electricity  at 
costs  lower  than  that  achieved  by  any  other 
means;   and 

(b)  the  comprehensive  Federal  develop- 
ment of  the  some  five  million  kilowatts  of 
undeveloped  hydro-electric  power  In  the 
tributaries  and  main  stem  of  the  Ohio  River, 
capable  of  generating  about  twenty-two  bil- 
lion kilowatt  hours  annually. 


TBDTH-IN-LENDING 

Whereas  delegates  at  the  NCERA  annual 
meeting  In  February  1966.  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  called  for  suppcH-t  of  legislation 
that  helps  consumers  shop  for  the  best  buy 
In  credit  by  requiring  a  clear  statement  of 
the  cost  of  credit  and  the  annual  rate  of 
Interest;  and 

Whereas  polls  of  constituents  by  Congress- 
men from  both  political  parties  show  that 
more  Americans  agree  on  the  need  for  this 
consumer  legislation  than  any  other  single 
consumer  protection  bill:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  members  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
report  the  "truth-in-lending"  bill  (S.  22751 
favorably  before  the  89th  Congress  adjourns. 

EXPORTING     THE     REA     PATTERN 

Whereas  during  the  past  four  years.  NRECA 
and  its  member  systems  have  provided  more 
than  sixty  men  to  assist  In  rural  electric 
cooperative  development  In  twenty-three  of 
the  underdeveloped  cotmtrles  of  the  world 
under  a  non-profit  contract  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  These  men 
have  found  that  rural  electrification  coopera. 
tives  can  make  Important  contributions  and 
provide  significant  impact  on  the  economic, 
social  and  political  development  of  these 
countries;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  President 
have  recognized  the  benefits  that  cooperative 
self-help  type  Institutions  can  and  do  make 
in  these  countries,  and  Region  V  has  pro- 
vided five  participants  In  the  NRECA  pro- 
gram to  export  the  REA  pattern :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  continued 
strong  support  of  this  program  by  all  rural 
electric  system  In  this  Region. 

mCHWAT    LICinTNG 

Whereas  the  American  Standard  Practices 
for  Roadway  Lighting,  published  by  the 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  outlines 
the  standard  practices  for  the  lighting  of 
dangerous  rural  Intersections;    and 

Whereas  many  Intersections,  bridges,  and 
railway  crossings  throughout  the  rural  areas 
are  dangerous  to  the  motorist:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  all  of  the  electric  coopera- 
tives of  Region  V  should  attempt  to  design 
a  uniform  statewide  special  highway  light- 
ing rate  in  an  effort  to  help  their  respective 
state  in  Its  program  of  Improving  highway 
safety  for  Its  citizens  through  more  efficient 
and  broader  use  of  roadway  lighting. 
mobile  home  wising 

Whereas  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  In- 
terested in  members'  safety,  convenience  and 
economy.  To  assure  such  safety,  conveni- 
ence and  economy,  it  Is  well  known  that  rec- 
ognized national  standards  be  followed  In 
member  or  consumer  wiring,  with  certifica- 
tion from  a  recognized  independent  orga- 
nization, testing  agency  or  laboratory  that 
such  member  or  consumer  wiring  does  com- 
ply with  the  national  standards;  and 

Whereas  mobile  homes,  trailers  and  pre- 
fabricated buildings  are  built,  assembled  and 
wired  at  factories  and  assembly  plants  many 
times  located  great  distances  from  the  ulti- 
mate consumer — the  electric  wire  having 
been  ln.stalled  w-ith  the  major  part  of  it  con- 
cealed when  delivered — and  it  is  of  utmost 
Importance  that  a  proper  installation  be 
Initially  made;  and 

Whereas  members  and  consumers  are 
caused  great  expense  to  correct  such  wiring 
when  Inspected  and  found  Incorrect  after 
being  delivered  and  application  made  for 
electric  service:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  rural  electric  systems  go  on 
record  and  actively  work  few  Inspection  and 
listing  of  mobile  homes,  trailers  and  pre- 
fabricated buildings  at  the  factory  site  by 
an  Independent  recognized  testing  agency 
or  laboratory  with  each  unit  carrying  Identi- 
fication as  to  such  listing. 


NORMAN  CLAPP 


Whereas  Norman  Clapp,  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  In  administering  the 
national  rural  electrification  program;  and 
substantially  aided  In  advancing  the  na- 
tional program  of  niral  electrification;   and 

Whereas  in  our  fight  to  secure  good  sup- 
plemental financing  legislation  Mr.  Clapp 
and  his  staff  gave  their  untiring  efforts  and 
staunch  support  In  every  way  possible: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  Norman 
Clapp  for  his  outstanding  work  and  express 
our  complete  and  wholehearted  support  and 
approval  of  his  policies. 

CLYDE  T.   ELLH 

Whereas  we  recognize  and  express  our  deep 
appreciation  for  the  great  leadership  of  Clyde 
T.  Ellis  In  the  rural  electrification  program 
and  our  national  association.  Under  his 
guidance  NRECA  and  Its  member  rural  elec- 
tric systems  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  achieving  a  more  abundant  life  for 
millions  of  people  both  In  America  and  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries  abroad:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  welcome  the  resump- 
tion of  his  active  and  Important  role  In 
NRECA  and  pledge  him  our  continued  sup- 
port. 

NRECA  ASSISTANT   GENERAL   MANAGER 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  express  apprecia- 
tion to  Jerry  L.  Anderson  for  successfully 
shouldering  the  responsibilities  as  Acting 
General  Manager  of  NRECA  during  the  Ill- 
ness of  Clyde  T.  Ellis.  We  commend  the 
NRECA  Board  of  Directors  for  establishing 
the  position  of  Assistant  General  Manager 
and  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  nam- 
ing Jerry  L.  Anderson  to  this  post. 

NRECA 

Be  it  resolved,  That  all  members  of  the 
NRECA  staff  be  commended  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  competence  In  carrj-lng  forward 
the  national  program  of  rural  electrification 
during  the  past  year.  Their  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments are  deeply  appreciated.  We 
express  our  thanks  and  commend  the  staff 
for  its  work  In  preparing  for  the  performing 
of  the  many  tasks  necessary  to  make  this 
Region  V  meeting  a  successful  cooperative 
enterprise. 

MEMORIAM 

Whereas,  we  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  several 
of  Region  Vs  finest  rural  electric  cooperative 
leaders  during  the  past  year:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  pause  a  moment  In  sU- 
lence  to  pay  our  respects  to  those  leaders  who 
served  their  cooperatives  so  long  and  so  well. 


Speech  hj  Joseph  P.  Mayo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  ONEUX  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  Is  the  Insiplring 
speech  delivered  to  the  youth  of  the  East 
Boston  Athletic  Association  on  Septem- 
ber 29.  1966,  by  Joseph  P.  Mayo,  ttrst 
deputy  commissioner  of  Veterans  Serv- 
ices. The  speech  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  youth  attending  the 
dinner. 

When  travel  was  old  fashioned  and  a  30- 
day  span  was  the  essence  erf  communication 
between  the  Old  W<»'ld  and  the  New.  the 
expected  responsibility  of  our  youth  was  nlL 
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But,  now  wltb  ihe  New  Jet  aiid  Missile  Age. 
your  ragponolbllltles,  1x17  young  friends,  are 
mueb  mora  trying.  Toijx  rcspooslbUltlee.  my 
young  friends,  are  much  more  daring.  Tour 
responalbUltles,  my  young  friends,  are  much 
more  fierce. 

At  no  time  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  use  this  as  a  cliche,  are 
the  preaeuree  of  maturity  more  demanding  on 
you  than  they  are  today. 

Oh  yes,  the  elder  Statesmen  can  control 
the  Nation's  policies.  They  can  control  the 
Nation's  political  picture:  and.  in  many  sit- 
uations, they  can  control  economy. 

But,  only  because  we  are  setting  the  pace 
for  you. 

Only  because  we  are  setting  the  tempo  for 
you,  and  are  waiting  for  you  to  mature. 
We  are  waiting  for  you  to  grow  up.  We  are 
begging  yon  to  lift  the  yoke  of  responsibility 
from  oxir  shoulders,  responsibility  that  has 
been  placed  there  by  our  predecessor,  respon- 
BibUl^  that  has  been  placed  there  by  men 
Wbo  eame  before  us — and  they  were  giants — 
reqjMMislblllty  that  has  rested  on  our  shoul- 
ders now  for  three  decades,  shoulders  that  are 
CAlloused;  shoulders  that  are  bruised:  and 
shoulders  that  are  curving  with  age. 

Oan't  you  see  we  need  your  help?  Can't 
jtKL  see  we  need  it  and  need  it  badly?  Tee. 
my  young  friends,  you  are  needed.  Tou  are 
needed  m\ich  more  than  you  will  ever  know. 
Can't  you  see  it.  or  are  you  blinded  by  all 
tlM  spleackir  and  wealth  that  this  great 
country  has?  Cant  you  see  it.  or  are  you 
blinded  by  all  the  splendw  and  wealth  that 
this  great  country  has  to  offer?  Can't  you 
•ee  it,  or  are  you  blinded  by  all  the  splendor 
and  wealth  tbat  this  great  country  has 
bidden  or  are  you  blinded  by  the  eaey  life, 
the  easy  road? 

Tou  know,  my  young  friends,  you  are  not 
a  unique  youth  at  all.  Tou  have  got  it 
made.  But,  over  2,000  years  ago,  the  Greek 
Boy  stood  In  the  same  poeltlon  as  you  do. 
Be  lived  In  a  splendid  and  beautiful  great 
civilisation.  He  lived  In  the  era  of  great 
culture.  He  lived  In  the  era  of  philosophy, 
art,  and  promise;  but  what  happened?  Di- 
vision and  apathy.  Tee.  apathy.  Tou  have 
got  It  made.  But.  over  2,000  years  ago,  the 
Roman  Touth  stood  In  the  same  position  as 
you  do.  He  stood  on  the  streets  of  Piome. 
About  him.  he  could  see  the  great  aqueducts 
built  by  the  great  Roman  engineers.  He 
could  peer  over  his  left  shoulder  and  see  the 
Dome-shaped  constructions  that  were  aris- 
ing about  him,  along  with  other  great  feats 
of  Boman  architecture.  He  oouid  turn  bis 
hecMl  In  either  direction  and  see  swift  chari- 
ots, wtileh  were  the  first  wheel-driven  carts 
of  modem  transportation. 

He  could  mill  about  the  Senate.  He  could 
ait  In  the  Senate  and  listen  to  the  great 
onuses  of  Cicero  and  other  great  orators. 
The  Senate  is  the  basic  law  of  the  land  which 
we  live  by  today.  And  what  happened  to  the 
Roman  youth?     Apathy  and  division. 

liSt  us  not  go  so  far  in  the  past.  Let  us 
reach  Into  my  youth.  Over  twenty  years 
ago,  the  Nazi  Touth  stood  In  the  same  posi- 
tion as  you  do;  and,  on  the  streets,  be 
watched  great  armies.  He  listened  to  the 
roars  at  the  great  guns  and  was  overwhelm- 
ingly convinced  by  the  Nazi  leaders.  When 
he  lifted  his  head  above,  the  beautiful  sky 
was  marred  by  aircrafts  of  war;  and,  then. 
came  the  crossroads,  and  it  crumbled.  It 
crumbled  under  apathy  and  division. 

I  see  signs  ol  apathy  and  division  among 
our  youth  today.  I  don't  have  to  explain 
them  because  you  see  them  also. 

We,  who  have  carried  the  yoke  of  burden 
and  resofinslbUlty  from  our  fcx-efathers,  ask 
you.  we  need  you,  we  beg  you  to  relieve  the 
caucuses  and  to  ease  the  bleeding  sores. 

We  ask  you  by  showing  us  signs  of  matur- 
ing; and.  most  of  all,  we  ask  you  by  respect- 
ing tba  ri^ts  and  properties  of  others.  We 
need  yon.  a  youth  that  respects  the  rights 
and  properties  of  others. 


Not  a  Demonstrator,  not  a  hoodlum,  but 
a  youth  that  respects  the  rights  and  prop- 
erties of  others,  such  as  your  parents  have 
done  before  you.  We  need  a  youtli  XLsA  1b 
responsible.  We  need  a  youOi  to  hold  to- 
gether our  closely  knitted  fabrics  of  dem- 
ocracy. 

And  now.  my  young  friends,  as  we  break 
bre.id  togellier.  as  we  laugh  and  Joke  to- 
gether, as  we  sit  and  listen.  I  hope  that  you 
will  reallye  how  much  we  need  you.  Then, 
the  day  will  come  when  we  are  old,  feeble, 
and  ill  When  this  day  oomee,  I  hope  that 
we  can  p«ss  you  on  tie  roads,  i-lasp  your 
hand."    ;ii:d  sav,  "Th.'^nk  Tou   ' 


Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP    CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENl  ATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
iniou.s  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wi.sh  to  in- 
sert my  newsletter  which  Ls  scheduled 
for  relea.se  In  my  congressional  district 
this  date. 

The  new.sletter  follows: 

In  the  l.^st  Washington  Report  coiuerning 
Vi'?t  Nam  (Viet  Nam  In  ProBpectlve.  «66-9), 
I  (liscuKsed  several  aspects  of  the  struggle. 
At  the  time  I  stated  that  our  only  excuse  for 
WitstuiB;  our  sii.stenance  and  the  flower  of  our 
miwih'xxl  in  the  rice  padd:es  of  Viet  Nam 
was  in  pursuit  of  a  clearly  defined  strategy. 

In  recent  weeks  my  mail  on  the  subject  of 
Viet  Nam  ha.";  been  quite  heavy,  and  since 
tills  will  be  my  last  Wa,shington  Report  be- 
fore thl.■^  lengthy,  and  often  di.sa.strous,  ses- 
sion 01  the  Congress  ends,  I  thought  It  might 
be  fitting  to  once  again  discuss  Viet  Nam. 

Most  ui  the  letters  I  receive  concerning  the 
war  are  in  the  form  of  a  question;  "When 
are  we  going  to  win  the  war  In  Viet  Nam''" 

1  wisli  I  knew! 

This  I  do  know:  you  cannot  win  a  war 
until  you  make  up  your  mind  to  win  it.  and 
it  u  becoming  more  clear  by  the  day  tlxat 
this  most  basic  decision  has  not  yet  been 
m.^de.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  President  John- 
son Se-.  retary  of  State  Deaji  Rusk,  and  varl- 
ou.-;  and  sundry  other  officials  of  the  Admin- 
lstr,ttlon  have  repeated  over  and  over  their 
contention  that  our  aim  in  Viet  Nam  is  not 
victory  but  stalemate.  It  has  not  yet  oc- 
curred to  the  civilians  running  this  war  that 
in  ihe  absence  of  a  quest  for  victory,  the 
only  alternative  Is  defeat. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  problem  in  clearly 
defining  a  gojil  In  Viet  Nam  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  appear  to  have  a  clearly  de- 
fined policy  vLs-a-vis  the  International  Com- 
muni.st  Conspiracy.  This  fact  has  mani- 
fested il.self  time  and  time  again  in  the  fail* 
ures  we  have  suffered  in  Cuba,  Africa,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  world. 

The  Communists,  be  they  Ru.<i!-ians  Bul- 
garian, Vietnames  or  Chinese,  are  actively 
eng.iged  in  a  war,  sometimes  cold  often  hot. 
They  recognize  the  free-world  as  their  ene- 
my, and  the  United  States  as  the  prime  tar- 
get in  this  war.  Our  position  would  be  very 
much  like  that  of  a  prize  fighter  standing 
In  the  ring,  being  beaten  vigorously  by  his 
opponent,  and  all  the  while  Insisting  that 
he  was  not  involved  In  a  fight.  Indeed  this 
parallel  could  be  carried  even  fiuther  by 
adding  the  greater  absurdity  of  having  the 
prize  fighter's  manager  and  handlers  a.«i«ist 
the  aggressor  between  rounds 


The  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Commvuiist  drive  to  conquer  the 
world.  It  Is  not  a  separate  or  Isolated  inci- 
dent; it  Is  Just  another  battle  In  the  ccid 
war. 

We  cannot  begin  to  achieve  victory  In 
Viet  Nam  until  this  Administration  accepts 
these  facts  as  vaUd.  We  cannot  begin  to 
achieve  victory  In  Viet  Nam  until  we  cease 
to  attempt  to  "build  bridges"  to  the  home- 
lands of  our  Communist  enemies,  over  which 
continue  to  flow  the  supplies  and  materials 
of  war  to  be  used  against  our  boys  In  places 
like  Viet  Nam. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact,  but  none  the 
le.ss  a  fact,  that  the  only  way  In  which 
peace  in  tills  world  can  be  obtained  Is 
through  the  reduction  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  to  a  point  of  Impotency  from 
which  they  can  no  longer  threaten  mankind. 

If  we  continue  to  respond  to  each  armed 
Communist  thrust  as  if  it  were  merely  an 
isolated  incident,  we  will  soon  be  bled  white, 
our  enemy  will  be  ruined,  and,  eventuaUy. 
our  Nation  destroyed  by  attrition. 

TTie  Viet  Nam  war  has  had  an  Impact 
upon  our  economy,  and  upon  every  other 
facet  of  our  National  Ufe,  greater  than  that 
brought  about  by  the  Korean  War.  Con- 
versely, it  has  been  a  cheap  struggle  indeed 
lor  our  enemies.  In  terms  of  lives,  which 
are  very  cheap  In  the  eyes  of  the  enemy, 
their  losses  have  been  confined  to  the  in- 
flitrafcors  from  North  Viet  Nam  killed  in 
relatively  few  niunbers  in  the  South.  No 
Russian  soldiers  die  In  Viet  Nam,  and  It  is 
doubtful  that  any  Chinese  soldiers  do.  but 
Americans  die  there!  And  South  Koreans. 
And  Plllplnos.  And  South  Vicinamese. 
And  Australians. 

All  this  war  costs  the  Communists  is  a 
relatively  modest  amount  of  munitions  ami 
supplies,  almost  all  of  It  prodticed  by  cheap 
slave  labor. 

The  Communists  would  be  foolish  to  per- 
mit this  war  to  end  as  long  as  it  Is  fought 
In  the  manner  In  which  it  U  now  being 
fought.  They  have  much  to  gain  and  little 
to  to  lose.  It  has  become  the  Verdun  of  this 
era — a  human  meat  grinder  into  which 
America  pours  its  substance  and  Its  life  blood. 
Willie  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Communis s 
merely  stand  by  and  applaud. 

Recently,  former  President  Eisenhower,  wlio 
out  of  consideration  for  the  vast  burdens 
borne  by  any  President,  has  avoided  criti- 
cism of  the  Administration's  war  policy,  de- 
manded that  we  fight  ■with  everything  th.it 
we  have,  and  that  we  fight  to  win,  and  win 
quickly.  This  is  wise  counsel  from  a  military 
man  of  great  experience  and  brilliance,  and 
a  stateman  of  the  first  order.  The  time  h.ns 
now  come  for  the  Administration  to  remove 
the  blinders  that  prevent  it  from  seeing  the 
uiispeakable  evil  of  Communism  for  what  It 
is,  and  loosen  the  sliackles  that  have  bound 
it  and  prevented  it  from  taking  the  action 
so  clearly  Indicated  by  the  facts  of  the  exist- 
ing situation.  In  short,  it  is  time  that  we 
get  on  with  the  business  of  winning  thi.s  w.ir 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  had  occasion  much- 
too-frequeiitly  to  express  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  parents  and  wives  of  young  men 
killed  In  Viet  Nam.  In  one  letter,  a  con.stiiu- 
piu  of  mine,  while  Informing  me  of  the 
death  of  yet  another  American  boy  in  Viet 
Nam.  asked  me,  almost  plaintively,  to  re- 
as.sure  this  young  man's  parents  that  he  had 
not  died  In  vain.  No  words  of  mine,  how- 
ever, can  ever  give  that  assurance  as  long 
€is  the  Adminlstralton  persists  in  Its  com- 
pletely Immoral  policy  of  refusing  to  adopt 
victory  as  its  goal.  If  this  Administration 
persists  in  refusing  to  face  up  to  the  facts, 
I  am  'Willing  to  predict  that  in  generations 
to  come,  its  memory  will  be  despised  and 
held  In  the  utmost  contempt.  And  that 
will  be  the  fate  that  It  will  deserve. 


Vice  President  Humphrey*!  Remarks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  10,  1966 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Vice  President  Humphrey's 
speech  before  the  New  York  Democratic 
State  Convention  in  Buffalo  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  Vice  President  calls  for  New  York 
State  leadership  in  creative  federalism — 
effective  cooperation  among  all  levels  of 
goveriiment. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
Vice   President's   speech   for   all  of   my 
colleasues  to  read  in  its  entirety: 
Rrm.^rks   of   Vice   President   Hi-ibert  Hvm- 

puREV.     Democratic     State     Convention, 

BvKALo.  N.Y.,  September  8,  1966 

My  fellow  Democrats,  happy  days  aie  here 
again.  Victory  is  In  the  air — victory  this 
November,  victory  in  New  York  state,  victory 
lor  tlie  Democratic  party. 

Our  opposition  will  never  understand  the 
Democratic  party.     Our  party  is — to  the  un- 
practiced   eyes  of   old  Republican   Tories — a 
mysterious   contraption   that  usually   seems 
to  be  moving  in  a  tliousand  directions. 

What  they  don't  know  is  what  hurts  them. 

For  nil  that  movement  in  the  Democratic 
party  is  caused  by  the  internal  combustion  of 
creative  ierment  of  ideas,  ol  people  vigorously 
cominiiteed  to  tlie  proposition  tliat  change 
and  social  progress  are  not  only  to  be  desired; 
they  are  necessities  of  20th  century  America. 

The  cliallenge  to  the  Democratic  parly  of 
New  York  is  clear  and  compelling. 

It  is  to  see  to  it  that  this  Empire  State 
regains  the  role  of  national  leadership  which 
it  nghtluUy  has  held  in  the  past — and  that 
it  does  S.O  by  moving  forward  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future  while  restoring  the 
human  values  of  the  past. 

This  stiite  of  New  York  is  more  richly  en- 
dowed than  most  of  the  new  nations  of  the 
world,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  as  well. 

It  is  endowed  with  abundant  material  re- 
sources. But  far  more  important,  it  Is  en- 
dowed with  rich  human  resources.  New 
York,  throughout  Its  history,  has  held  its  po- 
sition of  leadership  because  of  Its  enterprise 
and  Its  talented  and  Imaginative  people — 
the  biulder.s  of  railroads  and  canals  .  .  .  the 
immigrants  lifting  themselves  upward  In  the 
he.-irt  of  the  city  .  .  .  the  founders  of  reli- 
Cious.  educational  and  cultural  institutions 
.  .  .  yes.  and  its  political  leaders. 

Now,  again,  the  times  call  for  enterprise, 
for  talent,  for  imagination — and  above  nil, 
for  progressive  political  leadership. 

The  way  is  open  today  for  New  York  to  be- 
come a  principal  partner  in  the  Great  So- 
clety--the  initiator  and  the  innovator,  the 
trail-blazer  for  the  rest  of  our  nation. 

New  York  state  can  be  the  showcase  in  our 
country  of  creative  federalism.  Creative  fed- 
eralism, means  effective  and  timely  coopera- 
tion between  all  levels  of  government. 

It  means  better  sate  and  local  government. 

It  means  generous  federal  aid  where  it  Is 
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needed  and  effective  local  administration 
when  it  is  required. 

Creatne  federalism  means  programs,  pol- 
icies, and  projects  locally  inspired,  locally  de- 
\eloped.  locally  administered — but  with  a 
broader  design  that  includes  state  and  re- 
gional development,  backed  and  supported 
by  federal  assistance  and  resources. 

Creative  federalism  means  modernizing 
government,  strengthening  the  economy — at 
all  levels — and  doing  it  in  terms  of  nfodern 
needs  and  future  requirements. 

New  York  has  in  the  past  given  tins  nation 
great  leadership. 

It  lias  been  a  laboratory  of  social  experi- 
mentation. 

You  have  dared  to  try  not  only  new  con- 
cepts (if  gt>',  frnmcnt,  but  new  ideas  for  better 
living. 

But  Ihe  flood  tide  of  change  has  over- 
whelmed many  of  the  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions designed  for  another  day. 

Revolutions  in  science  and  technology  have 
been  Joined  by  a  revolution  of  rising  exjjecta- 
tions  among  our  own  people. 

Tlieie  is  ;i  human  revolution  underway. 

The  tensions  and  pressures  in  our  urban 
centers  are  its  symptoms. 

Poverty  that  was  hidden  in  the  hills  and 
the  rural  arens  of  a  half  century  ago  has  now 
accumulated  and  concentrated  In  our  cities. 

Racial  prejudice  long  endured  in  shame 
and  pain  now  stands  exposed  before  us. 

Poverty  i.s  not  just  the  problem  of  the  poor: 
it  is  the  cancer  of  America. 

The  slum  is  not  merely  the  problem  of  the 
cities:  it  is  the  rot  of  a  nation. 

Transportation  and  traffic  congestion  are 
no  longer  just  the  worry  of  the  police  de- 
piu-lment  and  the  city  fathers,  but  the  costly 
clot  in  the  arteries  of  our  national  economy. 

Pollution  of  water  and  air — only  a  few 
years  ago  a  subject  of  .academic  discussion — 
IS  now  a  threat  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  entire  people. 

These  and  many  other  problems  are  the 
tragic  inheritance  of  failure  and  delay  by 
public  authority  and  private  enterprise. 

Our  system  of  democratic  government  and 
our  free,  competitive  economy  are  challenged 
as  ne\  er  before. 

The  times  call  for  boldness,  for  experi- 
mentation—yes, for  daring  at  every  level  of 
go\ernment  and  in  the  private  economy. 

The  answer  to  otir  ills  is  not  just  more 
help  from  \Va.shington,  but  self-help, 

"rt'e  need  a  renaissance  of  state  government, 
a  revitalizaiion  of  local  government  and  pri- 
v.ite  initiative. 

No.  creative  federalism  does  not  mean  a 
strong,  powerful  ftderal  government — aid- 
ing, comforting,  propping  up  weak,  obsolete, 
ineflective  state  and  local  government. 

Modern  American  government  requires  a 
partnership  of  efforts — with  each  p.irtner 
fulfilling  hi.s  own  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Federal  aid.  to  be  effective,  must  be  man- 
aged and  used  in  a  political  and  social  en- 
vironment that  is  conducive  to  action  and 
Results,  and  not  to  procrastination. 

The  truth  is  that  most  of  our  local  and 
state  governments  are  the  victims  of  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  law  designed  for  a  i>e- 
riod  long  past  and  for  a  social  and  economic 
structure  that  has  little  relationship  to  the 
present 

Now  the  people  of  New  York  have  the 
chance  for  a  new  constitution  which  can  pro- 
vide the  framework  needed  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  next  generation. 

You  have  the  chance,  through  reapportion- 
ment, for  full  and  fair  representation. 


But  what  is  more,  the  people  ol  New  York 
ha\e  the  chance  for  political  leadership  able 
to  put  creative  federalism  to  work  every  day 
m  every  part  of  their  state. 

lu  Washington  you  are  represented  by 
liberal,  progressive  Congressmen.  We  need 
more  Democrats  in  the  New  York  state  dele- 
gation. 

You  are  represented,  too.  by  a  United 
S'uites  Senator — the  honored  son  of  a  great 
family— the  de\oted  and  trusted  brother 
of  our  late  beloved  President — a  gifted  and 
talented  public  ser\ant.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy. 

Now  the  people  of  New  York  have  the 
chance  for  new  leadership  in  Albany — lead- 
ership by  a  man  who  has  devoted  ills  life 
to  the  service  of  the  people  of  New  York  .  .  . 
a  man  who  possesses  the  qualities  of  in- 
tegrity and  vision,  of  compassion  and  ac- 
tivism so  needed  to  make  the  revolution  of 
rising  expectations  a  positive  human  revo- 
lution ...  I  mean  leadership  by  Frank 
O'Connor,  the  next  Governor  of  the  State 
of   New   York. 

The  people  of  New  York,  before  this  cam- 
paign is  over,  will  recognize  in  Frank  O'Con- 
nor what  the  people  of  New  York  City  have 
already  seen — tiiat  Frank  O'Connor  is  a 
liberal:  he  is  a  progressive:  he  is  a  man  who 
wants  to  help  those  who  need  help:  he  is  a 
man  whose  whole  record  in  public  life  dem- 
onstrates  that   he   means   what    he   says. 

The  Bible  says.  "If  the  trumpet  give  an 
uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself 
to  the  battle.  " 

Let  there  be  no  uncertain'^ound  Let  the 
call   be  clear  and  loud. 

I  ask  that  you  make  tliis  campaign  a  uni- 
fied, all-out  efTort  to  restore  Democratic 
leadership  in  Albany.  I  ask  you  to  campaign, 
in  unity,  not  only  for  the  next  governor  ol 
this  suite,  but  for  the  entire  Democratic 
ticket. 

I  ask  you  to  return  to  Washington  the 
Democratic  Congressmen  who  liave  helped 
so  much  to  mould  the  historic  programs  ol 
the  past  fi\e  years.  I  ask  you  to  win  new 
Democratic  seats  m  the  Congress. 

"Let  us  begin.  "  was  the  challenge  of  Presi- 
dent John  F,  Kennedy. 

"I.,et  us  continue  "  was  the  charge  to  a 
grief-stricken  nation  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson 

We  did  begin  We  moved  this  ctnintry 
forward   out    of   the   doldrums. 

And  we  have  contumed.  We  have  broken 
through  with  new  ideas  ...  we  have  broken 
through  with  new  laws  and  programs  .  .  .  we 
liave  broken  through  with  a  depth  of  com- 
mitment that  could  not  have  been  imagined 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

Yes.  we  have  jnade  an  all-out  national 
commitment  to  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren In  the  post  three  years  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  federal  Investments  111 
education. 

Yes.  we  have  broken  down  old  biu'rlers  of 
racial  discrimination  and  injiistice. 

Yes.  we  have  set  to  work  to  solve  the  enor- 
mous problems  of  our  growing  and  sprawling 
metropolitan  areas.  We  have  created  a  new 
federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  We  are  mobilizing  otu-  re- 
sources, our  best  minds,  the  most  advanced 
techniques  to  the  task  of  finding  integrated, 
systematic  solutions  to  the  encrusted  prob- 
lems of  metropolis. 

Yes.  we  have  worked  toward  eradication  of 
the  poverty  thai  takes  so  high  a  toll  on  those 
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afflicted  by  it  and  of  thoee  who  must  carry 
Its  burden. 

Yea,  we  have  transformed  a  cold  and  heert- 
leea  Immigration  policy  into  one  that  Is  Just, 
humane  and  progreseive. 

Tea.  we  have  seen  to  the  adequate  hospital 
and  medical  care  of  our  fathers  and  mothers; 
we  have  reeolved  to  defeat  illness  and  disease 
which  bring  loss  to  our  economy,  which 
bring  pain  to  our  families.  In  the  past  three 
years  we  have  more  than  doubled  our  federal 
Investments  In  health. 

Yes.  we  have  helped  create  an  economy  of 
growth  and  Justice — an  economy  of  more 
Jobs,  higher  salaries  and  wages,  greater  in- 
vestment and  profit  ...  an  economy  able  to 
sustain  our  responsibilities  both  to  our  own 
people  and  to  peace  and  security  In  the 
world. 

We  have  had  five  years  of  action,  of  growth. 
of  change,  of  social  progress. 

We  began.  We  continued.  And  we  have 
done  well. 

But  we  are  a  people,  we  are  a  party  never 
satisfied  .  .  restless  in  our  search  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  America's  promise. 

Now  we  must  march  on.  We  have  the 
means — these  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Ours  is 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  society  ever 
created  on  earth.  There  is  only  the  question 
of  our  will  ...  of  our  determination  to  wage 
our  peaceful  revolution  for  the  many,  even 
though  the  few  may  be  satisfied  today. 

Life  in  our  cities  can  be  more  than  steam- 
ing asphalt  and  crowded  tenements  .  .  . 
more  than  filthy  air  and  polluted  water  .  .  . 
more  than  clogged  highways  and  congested 
streets  .  .  .  more  than  bursting  schoolrooms 
and  underpaid  teachers  .  .  .  more  than  vio- 
lence and  hopelessness  and  discrimination 
and  bate  and  despair  .  .  .  more  than  tem- 
porary material  satisfaction. 

The  wsjf  lies  open  to  build  a  society  in 
which  the  human  values,  above  all,  count 
uppermost. 

The  way  lies  open  to  cities  filled  with  green 
and  open  space  ...  to  transportation  that  is 
safe,  comfortable,  rapid  ...  to  neighborhoods 
once  more  filled  with  neighbors  ...  to  schools 
and  universities  that  truly  care  about  the 
future  of  our  children  ...  to  rural  areas, 
towns,  cities,  suburbs  where  people — because 
they  are  citizens,  because  they  are  people — 
can  live  together  in  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion, no  matter  what  their  age,  the  color  of 
their  skin,  their  religion,  or  their  last  name. 

Some  21  years  ago  a  great  American  Presi- 
dent ...  a  former  Governor  of  New  York  .  .  . 
a  man  who  was  true  to  his  party,  his  consci- 
ence and  his  country,  sat  at  his  desk  In 
Warm  Springs,  Georgia  to  write  an  address 
he  was  never  to  delivery.  That  address  was 
to  have  been  given  at  a  Jefferson  Day  dinner 
In  1945. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  wrote  then,  on  the  un- 
finished page,  the  words  that  serve  as  our 
challenge  today 

"The  oiUy  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
mtwrow."  Franklin  Roosevelt  wrote,  'will  be 
our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move  forward 
with  strong  and  active  faith." 

Let  us  then — as  Democrats,  as  men  and 
women  who  believe  in  liberalism  and  social 
progress — move  forward,  with  strong  and  ac- 
tive faith,  to  the  victory  that  can  be  ours. 


Address  of  Hon.  Charles  McC.  Matiuas, 
Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  LAERD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man irtun  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI  ad- 


dressed the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  on  October  15.  1966.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  20th  anniversarj-  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  fMr. 
M.ATHiAsl  discussed  the  role  of  private 
health  groups  such  as  the  NMSS  in  our 
national  attack  on  health  problems  today 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  question 
of  whether  "in  this  ase  of  massive  Fed- 
eral support  for  health  research,"  such 
private  health  groups  have,  in  fact,  an 
essential  role  to  play  in  this  most  im- 
portant area. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleacues,  I  ask 
that  the  remarks  of  the  sentleman  from 
Maryland  be  placed  m  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  rcmark.s  referred  to  follow; 
Speech  of  Conc;re.ssm.\n  Charles  McC.  M.\- 

THI.^S.    JR  .     ON     THE    20TH     ANNIVERSARS     OF 

THE  National  Mllttple  Sclerosis  Society, 

Shoreh^m    Hotel    Octciber   15,   1966 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  today  and 
to  take  a  small  part  in  your  biennial  meet- 
ing. It  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  Society, 
and  to  your  interest  in  us  important  work, 
that  so  many  of  you  have  tome  together 
from  all  over  the  coiuitry  to  share  ideas 
and  information  in  thus  vital  field. 

Today  I  would  like  to  di.sou.ss  with  you  a 
two-pronged  question  First,  what  is  the 
role  of  a  private  healih  group  such  as  yours 
in  our  national  att.^ck  on  health  problems 
today  More  b.aslcally.  in  this  age  of  massive 
Federal  support  for  health  research,  do  you 
have  an  essential  role  at  alP 

It  seeems  especially  appropriate  for  rme  to 
ask  these  questions,  since  I  represent  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  NIH  is  one 
of  the  major  industries  in  Montgomery 
County,  with  a  budget  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  per  year  and  a  roster  of  over 
11  OOO  employees  Beyond  that.  NIH  Is 
among  the  foremost  agencies  of  medical  re- 
search in  the  entire  world  Its  nine  separate 
Institutes  support  over  40  .  of  all  health  re- 
search in  the  United  States,  and  tremendotis 
influence  over  the  entire  field  here  and 
abroad 

The  yroWuh  of  NIH  ciramauzes  the  chang- 
ing distribution  of  responsibility  for  medical 
research  in  the  United  State.s.  Not  too 
long  ago.  as  late  as  1945.  the  major  burdens 
of  research  and  preventive  work  were  borne 
by  state  and  local  government*,  and  by  pri- 
vate charitable  organizations  such  as  yours. 
At  that  time,  obviously,  your  contributions 
in  specialized  fields  were  conspicuous  and 
necessary.  Since  World  War  II  however,  the 
Federal  govenimeiu  has  moved  to  the  center 
of  the  stage  .is  the  Congress  has  recognized 
that  the  problems  of  disea.se  and  its  preven- 
tion and  cure  are  national  problems,  requir- 
ing the  etfort.s  of  the  national  tjovernnien:. 

T.-iday  the  Fecleral  government  has  as- 
sumed substantial  responsibility  not  only 
for  the  construction  oi  medical  schools  and 
research  facilities,  but  also  for  specialized 
medical  training  and  re.search.  Given  the 
tremendous  operating  budget  of  NIH.  and 
the  reservoir  of  talent  available  to  the  Insti- 
tutes, you  may  well  wonder  what  there  is 
today   that   you   can   do   which   NIH  cannot. 

FYom  my  point  of  view,  the  perspective  of 
both  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  layman 
in  the  field  of  health.  It  seems  hat  there  are 
three  areas  in  which  your  .Society  can  make 
unique  contributions  as  a  stimulus  to  pub- 
lic effort,  as  an  independent  and  creative 
partner  in  continuing  cooper. itive  programs, 
and  as  an  inspiring  le.ider  among  private  so- 
cieties and  groups. 

One  example  of  your  value  as  a  stimulus  is 
your  role  in  convincing  Congress,  sixteen 
years  ago,  of  the  need  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Di.seases  and 
Blindness.     Since  its  lormation  in   1950,  this 


Institute  has  performed  extremely  valuable 
service  in  the  whole  field  of  neurological  dis- 
eases, and  in  the  area  of  blinding  eye  diseases 
In  particular.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Pearce  Bailey  and  its  current  head.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Masland,  the  Institute  has  broadened  its 
research  responsibilities  into  new  areas  in 
each  successive  year,  while  continuing  to  in- 
tensify its  ongoing  work.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  foresight  in  recognizing, 
over  sixteen  years  ago,  the  great  need  for  such 
an  Institute,  and  for  your  energies  in  ob- 
taining Initial  Congressional  approval  and 
continuing  Congressional  support. 

The  fiscal  1966  budget  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness totaled  $101,153,000  with  a  substantial 
Increase  expected  in  1967. 

One  might  think  that,  with  expendittires 
of  such  size,  the  Institute  has  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  can  be  virtually  self- 
starting  and  self-sustaining,  and  can  reply 
far  less  on  the  aid  which  you  gave  it  at  the 
start.  But  this  Is  not  at  all  the  case  .Al- 
though your  Society's  budget  of  $4.1  million 
per  year  is  less  than  4'.  of  that  of  this  par- 
ticular Institute,  the  continuing  assistance 
you  give  to  it  is  invaluable.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  place  a  price  tag  on  the  help 
which  you  have  provided,  both  in  your  direct 
dealings  with  the  Institute  and  in  your  work 
with  Members  of  Congress  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute's  programs. 

One  fact  of  legislative  life  which  makes  a 
Member  of  Congress'  Job  so  difficult  is  the 
inescapable  reality  that  most  of  tis  are  not 
experts  in  most  fields.  The  volume  and 
complexity  of  issues  before  the  House  re- 
quires Members  to  specialize  in  a  few  fields. 
and  to  rely  on  the  special  knowledge  of 
others  in  most  areas.  For  example,  as  you 
know,  the  members  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and  the 
HEW  Subcommittee  of  Appropriations,  are 
well-versed  in  the  legislation  which  you 
discuss  with  them.  Their  long  and  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  subject  matter  permits 
them  to  make  reasoned  judgments  on  every 
question  before  them  in  the  field  of  health. 
and  they  are  able  to  evaluate  complicated 
proposals  on  their  merits  with  the  aid  of 
their  experience  and  their  knowledge 

For  most  other  Members  of  Congress,  this 
is  not  the  case.  When  a  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  from  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  not  a  member.  I  try 
as  best  I  can  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  it  from  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee, from  the  Committee  report,  and  from 
the  flood  debate  itself.  I  also  consult  the 
recommendations  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  whatever  outside  opinion  is  available. 
This  is  where  you  come  in. 

One  special  threat  to  the  autonomy  of  Con- 
gress which  has  developed  rapidly  in  the  past 
several  years  is  the  overwhelming  dominance 
of  the  executive  branch  as  a  source  of  infor- 
mation. There  Is  a  tremendous  and  growing 
"data  gap"  between  the  Congress,  with  is 
12,000  employees  and  no  computers  at  all, 
and  the  executive,  with  its  2.5  million  people 
and  great  data  processing  resources  It  is  not 
healthy,  for  the  Congress  or  the  country,  for 
the  legislative  branch  to  rely  solely  on  the 
executive  for  expert  knowledge  and  factual 
information.  Yet  unless  the  balance  can  be 
swung  back,  this  will  soon  be  the  case 

In  this  situation,  I  especially  welcome  the 
opinions  of  private  agencies  with  long  expe- 
rience and  ability  in  specialized  fields  Often 
the  testimony  and  suggestions  of  groups  such 
as  yours  have  led  to  the  refining  and  tighten- 
ing of  legislation,  or  to  totally  new  legislative 
steps.  Often,  too.  this  outside  opinion  has 
helped  keep  the  Congressional  vision  clear, 
and  has  helped  Congress  to  maintain  a  work- 
able and  equitable  balance  between  public 
and  private  participation  In  programs  in 
health  and  other  fields. 

Your  Society's  efforts  have  been  especially 
helpful   to  the  Congress   because  you   have 


sent  as  witnesses  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
some  of  the  most  eminent  neurologists  in  the 
country.  The  observations  and  Judgments  of 
these  outstanding  men  have  had  great  weight 
with  Congressional  committees,  and  with  in- 
dividual Members  like  myself  who  have  rehed 
on  expert  testimony  in  evaluating  bills  and 
appropriations.  The  legislative  task  would 
be  liir  harder  if  we  did  not  have  these  cele- 
brated specialists  to  turn  to. 

Your  participation  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess IS  not  just  important  to  laymen  like  my- 
sell.  It  IS  also  immensely  valuable  for  the 
CJinmuiees  concerned.  Because  your  Judg- 
ments are  respected,  because  yotu'  interest  is 
well  known,  and  because  the  quantity  of  your 
work  is  so  high,  your  testimony  carries  par- 
ticular weight.  It  miglit  almost  be  said  that 
you  serve  as  staff  for  the  Committees  in  your 
field — but  as  unique  staff  members,  inde- 
pendent m  pjsltion  and  therefore  totally  in- 
dependent in  vision  and  Judgment. 

The  contributions  which  your  witnesses 
cm  make  are  dramatized  by  the  work  of  the 
Senate  ."Appropriations  Subcommittee  this 
year  on  the  NINDB  budget  request.  One 
of  the  men  who  submitted  testimony  was 
Dr.  Houiton  Merritt.  the  Dean  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  Medical  School  and  medical 
advisor  to  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  Dr. 
Merritts  statement  emphasized  three  areas 
of  neurology:  head  injury,  multiple  sclerosis 
research  and  epilepsy.  In  each  area  he  pre- 
sented .specific  information  and  made  spe- 
cific susuestions.  In  each  area  the  Senate 
Subcommittee,  after  reviewing  all  the  argu- 
ments before  it,  made  very  similar  recom- 
mendations and  supported  them  with  f;icts 
which  included  those  presented  by  Dr.  Mer- 
ritt. 

This  case  illustrates  the  way  in  which  ex- 
perienced, intellifrcnt  representatives  of  priv- 
ate, non-profit  groups  can  contribute  to  the 
legi.sl.in-,e  process.  If  Dr.  Merritt  had  not 
appeared,  the  same  conclusions  might  have 
been  reached  anyway;  but  it  is  certain  tliat 
they  would  not  have  carried  the  same  weight, 
and  would  have  lacked  the  extra  impettis 
which  the  support  of  informed  non-goverii- 
niental  specialists  can  give. 

Thus  pruate  organizations  like  your  own, 
however  modest  their  resources  and  staff  may 
seem,  do  have  a  vital  and  exciting  role  to 
piay  in  Washington.  I  might  add  that  that 
role  is  even  more  influential  precisely  be- 
cause you  arr  private  and  non-profit  in 
orientation.  From  your  detached  position, 
you  can  Judye  complicated  questions  on 
their  merits,  and  can  contribute  valuable 
information  free  from  the  shadow  of  either 
partisanship  or  the  perpetual  competition 
among  the  branches  of  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment. 

In  conclusion,  then.  I  would  summarize 
your  role  in  our  national  effort  against  crip- 
pling disease  as  a  three-sided  one.  First,  of 
course,  you  contribute  your  own  work  and 
independent  efforts.  Second,  you  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  Congress  and  to  tiie  executive, 
pointing  the  way  from  your  own  advanced 
position  and  exercising  your  initiative  in 
making  progress  occur.  "Tlurd,  you  serve  as 
a  continuing  source  of  information  and  ex- 
pert opinion,  helping  to  shape  and  bolster 
the  Judgments  of  Members  of  Congress  in 
your  field. 

Finally,  you  make  a  larger  contribution 
to  the  national  well-being  Our  great  ad- 
vances in  the  understanding  and  treatment 
of  disease,  and  our  proud  position  as  a  world 
leader  in  the  field  of  health,  have  been  pos- 
sible because  we  have  been  blessed  with 
dedicated  professionals  of  the  highest  caliber, 
and  with  objective,  creative  organizations 
acting  not  for  the  sake  of  profit,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  good.  This  is  a  tradition 
as  old  as  our  nation,  and  it  has  continued 
in  full  strength  because  of  the  efforts  and 
commitment  of  people  such  as  yourselves, 
I  am  confident  that  you  will  serve  us  all  as 
well  in  the  future  as  you  have  in  the  past. 

Thank  vou. 


The  American  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
speech  of  Hon.  Walter  Trohan,  chief  of 
the  Wa.shington  bureau  of  the  ChicaRo 
Tribune,  Chicago,  111.,  before  the  national 
E.xecutive  Committee  of  the  American 
Le.tiion,  Indianapolis.  Ind..  October  12. 
1966: 

Addp.ess  or  Hon.  Walter  Trohan 

I  am  privileged  and  honored  to  appear 
before  sn  distinguished  a  represeiiitation  of 
the  men  who  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept 
faith  of  patriotism.  I  salute  you  and  your 
comrades  a.s  men  who  would  rather  be  dead 
than  red,  men  who  put  love  of  their  flag, 
their  country  and  their  homes  above  life  it- 
self and  men  who  fight  the  war  for  sanity  at 
home  no  less  courageotisly  than  they  gave  of 
themselves  in  battle, 

I  am  no  orator  and  not  much  of  a  speaker. 
If  I  were.  I  might  stir  you  to  action,  perhaps 
violent  action.  As  it  is.  I  come  before  you  as 
:>  witne.ss  to  truth,  a  few  simple  truths.  All 
my  life  I  have  been  wrestling  with  words  and 
ideas,  racking  my  mind  and  searching  my 
soul  for  something  worth  saying  and  the  best 
way  of  .s;>ying-  it.  I  wish  I  were  up  to  the 
task. 

The  miud>  of  Americans  are  greatly  trou- 
bled today.  We  are  beset  by  many  trials  from. 
without  and  from  within.  These  are  grave 
Lind  threatening:  yet  we  cannot,  indeed,  we 
must  not.  despair.  The  threats  and  chal- 
lenge.':, potentially  destructive  as  they  may 
1  e,  are  not  beyond  otir  resources,  nor  our 
nation.Tl  strength.  We  need  only  mobilize 
our  souls  and  our  l^earts. 

Abroad  we  are  confronted  by  war  in  Viet- 
nam, Ton.  as  the  representatives  of  men 
v.ho  gave  their  lives,  their  blood  and  their 
sacred  honor  in  four  wars  within  the  past 
half  century,  know  that  we  have  discarded 
fundamental  military  strategy  In  assuming 
the  burden  of  ground  war  between  Asians 
in  Asia.  We  are  withholding  our  most  power- 
ful we.ipons  and  are  refusing  to  blockade  the 
coast  whicli  is  the  enemy's  main  avenue  of 
supplies  Yet,  you  have  not  called  for  sur- 
render, encouraged  the  burning  of  draft 
c.irds  or  mobilized  picket  lines  of  those  who 
fear  to  do  what  you  did  in  J.he  very  teeth 
of  fear 

The  victories  you  won  in  the  field  in  two 
iireat  wars  were  bartered  away  in  negotia- 
tions for  political  messes  of  potage  The 
war  you  fought  to  save  the  world  for  democ- 
racy, spawned  the  menace  of  communism, 
so  that  today  more  people  are  in  slavery  to 
totalitarianism  than  ever  before.  You  fought 
World  War  II  to  advance  the  four  freedoms — 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom from  want  and  freedom  from  fear — 
yet.  there  is  less  freedom  of  expression,  less 
religion,  more  want  and  more  fear  than  be- 
fore you  undertook  your  crusade.  Today 
some  men  of  the  cloth  are  preaching  God  is 
dead  and  our  children  cannot  pray  in  schools. 
With  communism  threatening  us  around 
the  world  and  friends  we  saved  with  blood 
and  money  giving  us  the  backs  of  their 
hands,  it  would  seem  we  need  all  the  prayers 
we  can  get. 

In  Korea,  yoti  were  not  permitted  to  fight 
for  victory.  Now  the  Insidious  doctrine  of 
a  substitute  for  victory  Is  being  promoted 
for  the  17th  parallel  in  Vietnam  by  the  same 
conciliators  and  appeasers  who  tied  your 
hands  at  the  38th  parallel. 

As  Americans,  we  don't  love  war  and  never 


have  but,  once  in.  every  true  American 
should  work  to  win  and  win  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  conciliators  and  appea.sers  tell  us  that 
if  we  don't  surrender  or  withdraw,  we  will 
promote  World  War  III,  They  have  buried 
their  heads  in  the  sand  to  think  their  wish- 
ful thoughts  of  conference  and  negotiation 
They  refuse  to  recognize  that  World  War  III 
Is  already  upon  us.  whether  we  know  it  or 
not,  and  it  is  a  war.  although  termed  co!d, 
as  hot  as  hell  Itself.  We.  w.ho  are  in  the 
war.  know  it.  At  the  moment,  it  is  more 
of  a  war  of  ideas  and  propaganda  than  bul- 
hts,  even  though  men  are  dying  in  Vietnam. 

You  men  of  The  American  Legon  are  in 
tlie  front  line  of  this  war.  You  are  fighting 
for  your  ideals  and  ideas  as  valorousiy  a.s 
you  ever  fought  with  steel.  I  like  to  think 
this  is  your  greatest  fight,  because  it  takes 
greater  courage  to  fight  when  there  are  no 
bands  playing  and  no  ?heers  ringing  in  your 
cars.  Now  that  you  are  fighting  to  preserve 
what  you  maintained  on  fields  of  battle,  you 
are  too  often  confronted  by  sneers,  taunts 
and  suspicion  engineered  by  the  propaganda 
masters — the  communists,  their  fellow  trav- 
elers and  their  dupes. 

Your  pre.sent  battle  is  being  fotight  against 
men  of  evil  design  and  bloated  intellectual 
pride  on  the  home  front,  where  our  times 
have  been  thrown  out  of  Joint  by  false  logic, 
doubtful  doctrine  and  sinister  purpo.se.  We 
stand  in  danger  of  losing  our  republic,  be- 
cause we  are  borrowing  socialism,  under  vari- 
ous forms  of  wealth,  apparently  unmindful 
that  Joseph  Stalin,  Adolph  Hitler  and  Benito 
Mussolini  all  began  as  socialists  and  all  ended 
as  absolute  dictators.  The  general  and  spe- 
cific safeguards  that  were  written  Into  the 
Constitution  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
among  the  three  branches  of  the  government 
have  been  steadily  eroded  to  give  more  and 
more  power  the  Chief  Executive  and  to  per- 
mit the  Supreme  Court  to  legislate  by  deci- 
sion. 

The  world  is  so  full  of  tangled  texts  and 
aching  eyes  that  I  often  wonder  whether  the 
three  great  evils  of  our  time  are  not  commu- 
nism, liberalism  and  journalism.  The  com- 
munism menace  you  know  well  becau.se  you 
fought  it  from  its  outset  and  never  com- 
])romlsed  with  it.  a.s  have  so  many  in  our 
intellectual  community  and  in  our  govern- 
ment. The  liberal  evil  is  not  so  well  known, 
but  many  top  men  in  our  government  and 
in  our  Congress  belong  to  a  small,  but  highly 
influential  liberal  organization,  bent  upon 
pressing  the  thorny  crown  of  socialism  down 
on  ovtr  brows.  Five  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  openly  subscribe  to  liberalism,  which 
boils  down  to  socialism  and  constitute  the 
majority  which  has  favo.-ed  communism,  un- 
leased  terror  in  our  streets  and  thrust  con- 
fusion on  accepted  values  and  stand.ards 
Some  years  ago  when  the  Court  was  In  the 
grip  of  a  conservative  majority,  we  were  told 
happy  days  could  never  come  until  they  were 
removed.  Now  that  it  is  in  the  grip  of  a 
liberal  majority,  we  fear  for  our  prop>erty,  na- 
tlonal  security  and  our  very  lives. 

Finally,  there  Is  Journalism,  of  which  I  am 
a  part.  For  many  years,  newspapermen 
gloried  in  the  term,  the  Fourth  Estate.  There 
was  solemn  pride  in  constituting  an  honor 
guard  of  freedom  and  liberty.  Of  late  years, 
newspapermen  have  given  up  the  watchdog 
role  and  have  enlisted  in  the  palace  guard. 
They  have  attached  themselves  to  the  First 
Estate,  the  rulers,  partly  from  desire  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place,  but  mostly  for  pro- 
motion, pay  and  popularity.  Unfortunately, 
many  newspapermen  have  mixed  politics 
with  their  writing  in  their  zeal  for  so-called 
liberal  reform.  They  have  been  more  eager 
to  Interpret  the  news  than  to  find  It.  The 
result  has  too  often  been  mlxed-up  writing 
and  mixed-up  history.  The  right  to  know 
has  become  the  right  to  preach  and  to  con- 
fuse. Instead  of  preserving  our  freedom  and 
our  liberty,  too  many  newspapermen  have 
been  thinking  they  are  promoting  liberalism, 
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wben  they  are  actually  promoting  socialfsm 
and  opening  the  door  to  communism. 

Dark  and  dismal,  uncertain  and  conlVised 
as  the  situation  may  be.  it  is  not  without 
hope.  We  can  still  fall  baclt  upon  our  gfeat- 
est  asset,  which  has  always  come  to  our^res- 
cue  in  every  hour  ot  trial,  the  American  way 
of  life.  I  know  the  words  are  favored  by 
orators  on  patriotic  or  political  platforms,  but 
speakers  who  glorify  the  American  way  of 
life  seldom  define  It. 

The  American  way  is  the  term  by  which 
we  sum  up  the  Justice  and  the  freedom,  the 
habits  and  the  methods  by  which  we  Ameri- 
cans act  In  relation  to  our  fellow  Americans 
without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  color. 

The  American  way  of  life  has  been  created, 
over  the  years,  by  the  average  American,  not 
imposed  by  dictators  or  rulers.  In  building 
this  relationship  of  man  to  man.  we  Amer- 
icans have  created  a  great  nation  and  have 
offered  a  balancing  influence  In  a  torn  and 
distracted  world.  We  should  not  Imperil  our 
house  by  putting  blind  faith  in  leaders  who 
might  betray  us  or  by  dissipating  our  blood 
and  resources  over  the  world  under  some 
evangelistic   concept   of    world    stewardship. 

The  American  way  was  not  brought  to  this 
country  in  full  flower  as  some  sacred  Olympic 
flame  to  be  enkindled  into  the  beacon  which 
has  so  long  offered  hope  to  the  world.  It 
took  many  years  and  many  peoples  to  shape 
the  average  American.  In  turn,  it  took  years 
for  the  average  American  to  fashion  the 
American  way.  The  average  American  is 
largely  a  product  of  Europe,  although  there 
have  been  contributions  from  Asia  and 
Africa.  Eiirope  has  been  a  restless  and  un- 
happy continent  down  the  corridors  of  time, 
becatlse  it  long  produced  more  people  than 
it  could  feed  and  furnish.  Those  in  power 
in  Europe  strapped  those  below  them  by  rigid 
castes  of  blood  and  wealth  so  the  unfortu- 
nate might  not  rise  up  and  challenge  them. 
In  spite  of  this,  they  did  from  time  to  time. 

Those  who  left  Europe  for  America  did  so 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Some  tired  of  con- 
scription and  almost  endless  wars,  some  be- 
cause the  land  was  relatively  barren,  some 
because  economic  cards  were  stacked  against 
them,  some  because  opportunity  was  limited 
and  some  to  escape  various  forms  of  persecu- 
tion, some  to  make  their  fortunes  and  some 
out  of  zest  for  adventure.  They  have  been 
coming  and  staying  for  almost  300  years. 
They  are  still  coming  emd.  as  Immigrants 
almost  every  one.  we  can  be  thankful  that 
this  nation  of  ours  is  still  the  desired  goal 
of  so  many  millions,  even  though  we  should 
g^uard  against  those  bringing  pernicious  doc- 
trines  and   false   ideas   with   them. 

The  earliest  arrivals  found  that  if  they 
worked  with  courage  and  industry,  they  could 
get  not  only  a  fair  and  ample  return,  but 
could  become  Independent.  It  has  always 
been  part  of  the  American  way  to  earn  one's 
way,  although  crsulle  to  grave  controls  might 
Incline  us  to  doubt  it.  The  earliest  arrivals 
didn't  demand  handouts,  housing  or  care. 
They  didn't  complain  about  their  neighbors. 
When  they  found  themselves  rubbing  elbows 
on  the  east  coast,  they  moved  west.  Moving 
westward  has  ever  been  a  part  of  the  ac- 
cepted American  pattern. 

JThere  are  those  among  us  who  would 
return  to  the  ways  of  Europe,  from  which 
so  many  fled  or  the  ways  of  Africa  from 
which  so  may  were  lucky  to  be  transported. 
There  are  those  who  would  borrow  absolute 
power  and  totalitarianism  to  put  over  thelr 
Ideas  in  education,  culture,  industry  and 
other  phases  of  life.  They  are  Impatient  with 
our  rate  of  progress  before  they  have  come 
to  understand  it.  Some  schemers  see  alien 
systems  as  a  way  to  power,  some  don't  know 
any  better  so  that  they  are  easily  led  and 
others  are  deceived  into  becoming  fellow 
travelers  of  a  movement  whose  announced 
intention  is  to  bury  us  or  to  see  our  grand- 
children communists. 

Already  these  insidious  characters  and  evil 
iJeas  have  made  a  considerable  impact  on 


our  political  and  industrial  sy.stems.  We 
have  taken  to  buying  votes  with  promises, 
subsidies  and  doles  Dependence  on  govern- 
ment Is  replacing  self-reliance  for  many.  Too 
many  forget  that  the  government  has  noth- 
ing that  it  cannot  take  or  exact  from  each 
of  us  and  our  tndu.stries  The  government 
is  not  an  inexh.nustable  till,  but  the  coining 
of  our  blood,  sweat  and  tears 

Old  values  are  being  revLsed  Instead  of 
being  encouraged  to  provide  for  therrLselves 
by  work,  many  American.';  are  urged  to  let 
the  government  provide  for  them.  We  are 
being  told  patrioti.sm  is  old  h.^t  Stirring 
words  .and  tales,  which  were  our  guiding  stars, 
are  being  left  out  of  school  bo<;>ks  The  gov- 
ernment is  ,si>ending  far  more  than  it  takes 
in.  The  moral  code  is  being  forgotteq.  We 
are  proceeding  the  way  that  saw  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  republic.  How  close  can  we  be 
judged  by  this  warning  of  almost  2.000  years 
ago  which  I  read  from  the  vvriilngs  of  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero 

"The  budget  should  be  balanced,  the 
treasury  should  be  refilled,  the  ptiblic  debt 
should  be  reduced  the  arrogance  of  official- 
dom should  be  tempered  and  controlled,  as- 
sistance to  foreign  lands  shovild  be  curtailed, 
lest  Rome  should  become  bankrupt,  the  rtobs 
should  be  forced  to  work  and  not  depend  on 
the  government  for  subsistence." 

It  might  be  well  to  introduce  as  a  paren- 
thetical note,  that  Cicero  also  warned  against 
abuse  of  civil  right.s  He  said.  When  a  civil 
right  invades  the  domain  of  all  the  people, 
then  it  becomes  a  special  right  of  special 
classes." 

I  need  not  say  the  parallel  between  the 
applicability  of  these  warnings  of  almost 
twenty  centuries  ago  to  our  day  are  most 
frightening.  They  are  so  because  of  the 
workings  of  the  liberals,  the  socialists  and 
the  communists  among  us  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can platforms  of  1964  were  far  far  closer  to 
the  Communist  platform  of  1932  than  they 
were  to  those  of  their  own  parties  for  the 
same  year  But  then,  we  have  come  a  great 
deal  closer  to  one  party  government  than  we 
were  three  decades  ago. 

This  week  I  am  entering  upon  my  33rd 
year  of  reporting  in  the  national  capital.  In 
recent  years.  I  have  found  more  difference  be- 
tween the  right  and  leti  wings  of  the  two 
parties  than  I  have  between  the  parties  them- 
selves. It  seems  to  me  the  left  wings  of  both 
parties  are  becoming  more  and  more  crowded 
and  the  right  wing  more  and  more  deserted. 
More  importantly,  it  seems  we  are  approach- 
ing a  one  party  government  which  was  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  republic  before  the  people 
first  crowned  and  then  defied   their  leaders. 

Men  came  to  this  country  from  Europe  to 
build  a  better  life  from  simple  and  even 
austere  beginnings,  Tliey  built  a  better  life 
than  they  had  ever  known.  E^ch  brought 
with  him  some  mea.sure  of  culture  and  vari- 
ous f>olitical  beliefs  from  his  country  and 
from  the  area  from  which  he  and  his  fore- 
bears sprang.  Out  of  the  many  races  and 
peoples  came  the  idea  ol  limiting  govern- 
ment, the  concept  that  the  less  Federal  gov- 
ernment the  greater  the  liberty  and  freedom. 
Unhappily,  this  dream  has  been  fading.  The 
founding  fathers  were  convinced  that  we 
should  limit  and  control  ovir  government. 
They  were  vague  about  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  vague  about  the  duties  of 
the  Vice  President,  for  example,  no  doubt 
intentionally  .so.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
borrowed  ideas  from  Europe,  the  Europe  our 
ancestors  tied.  Many  professors  have  en- 
couraged this  trend  Professors  aren't  bad 
people.  Unfortunately,  most  of  them  know 
only  what  they  read  in  books  and  the  trouble 
is  that  loo  many  too  often  read  the  wrong 
books — even  worse,  too  many  write  the  kind 
of  books  that  perpetuate  the  errors  they  read. 

Much  has  been  written  *fciit  what  Amer- 
ica owes  to  the  various  peopl?  among  us.  We 
are  reminded  of  what  we  owe  the  British, 
the  Germans,  the  French  and  the  Irish  and 


the  others  among  us.  Too  much  is  made  of 
what  we  owe  and  too  little  of  what  we  gave. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  winning  of  two  wars  nor 
to  the  dole  of  billions  upon  billions  to  almost 
everyone  of  the  131  nations  on  this  eartli, 
but  rather  to  what  America  gave  to  each  and 
everyone  of  us  who  came  here  yesterday  or 
today. 

America  has  made  its  greatness  grow  out 
of  the  greatness  of  the  individual  Becatise 
of  this  emphasis  on  human  dignity  and  in- 
dividual rights  and  privileges.  America  was 
able  to  welcome  various  immigrations  and 
assimilate  them  into  the  American  way  in- 
stead of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  ways  or 
Europe.  The  ways  of  discredited  and  bank- 
rupt Europe  are  now  being  forced  upon  us 
by  some  among  us.  Others  say  that  the 
American  way  is  triumphing  as  it  always 
has  and  always  will.  If  so.  it  will  need  your 
help. 

We  Americans  are  criticized  in  Europe  as 
being  too  interested  in  the  dollars.  This  is 
a  strange  complaint  from  peoples  who  seem 
to  be  afflicted  with  outstretched  palms,  peo- 
ples who  seem  to  be  bent  upon  making  beg- 
ging an  honorable  profession.  They  don't 
seem  to  be  In  any  hurry  to  pay  us  back  ex- 
cept with  ingratitude.  What  we  give  away 
we  have  earned  through  private  industry  and 
private  enterprise.  We  should  be  In  no  hurry 
to  substitute  socialism  for  thei'n.  Let  us 
concede  our  interest  in  money  to  the  Euro- 
peans, but  let  them  concede  that  we  have 
always  been  interested  in  making  our  own 
way. 

We  Americans  are  criticized  by  others  as 
being  lacking  in  culture;  nations  whose  cul- 
ture is  the  secret  of  a  few  rather  than  being 
available  to  all  who  would  seek  it.  We  have 
more  and  better  newspapers,  more  orchestras. 
more  books,  more  schools  and  colleges. 
higher  technology,  finer  techniques,  more 
theaters,  more  TV  and  radio,  more  paintings 
aijd  more  outlets  for  learning  than  all  of 
Europe  or.  all  of  the  world,  for  that  matter. 
We  haven't  employed  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, perhaps,  but  then,  who  has''  We 
criticize  ourselves  for  growing  soft  and.  we 
may  be.  although  you  and  your  comrades 
won  two  great  wars  in  our  time.  In  uniform 
you  advanced  the  American  way  across  the 
seven  seas  in  those  wars.  The  American  way 
IS  still  the  envy  and  hope  of  the  world. 

Let  us  not  boast  of  our  achievements  over- 
much; however,  we  have  made  errors  ot 
omission  and  commission.  We  are  still  mak- 
ing them.  The  world  is  not  perfect.  We 
have  not  made  it  so.  It  is  still  troubled  and 
tense.  We  can  bring  it  light  and  we  hope  to 
bring  it  peace.  Our  task  is  to  remember  that 
America  was  built  on  the  individual,  -free  of 
the  state,  not  on  the  individual,  slave  of  the 
state.  Our  mission  in  this  world  is  to  ad- 
vance the  dignity  of  the  individual.  In  this. 
we  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  slavery  of 
communism,  whether  it  be  the  brand  of 
Moscow  or  the  brand  of  Peking. 

This  is  a  great  country.  You  fought  in 
war  to  make  it  so  and  you  are  fighting  in 
peace  to  keep  it  so.  I  am  proud  to  be  fight- 
ing with  you.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
our  greatness  is  dying,  as  long  as  you  con- 
cern yourselves  with  it.  We  can  and  will  do 
greater  things  in  the  future  if  we  keep  our 
eyes  on  our  destiny  and  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
E^urope,  Africa  and  Asia.  We  escaped  the 
fascism  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  thanks  to 
ycu.  We  are  now  at  grips  with  the  red 
fascism  of  the  Kremlin  and  the  palaces  of 
Peking.  We  can  conquer  socialism — red. 
black,  brown  or  white — without  surrender- 
ing ourselves  or  our  freedoms  to  a  superstate. 

The  American  horizon  is  no  less  promising 
than  it  was  when  our  forefathers  built  out 
of  the  wilderness  and  out  of  the  darkness 
which  followed  the  revolution  and  the  civil 
war.  We  are  still  the  hope  of  ourselves  and 
the  world  if  only  we  exercise  vigilance  and 
cieave  to  the  American  way.  Our  destiny 
lies  before  us  as  Americans. 


October  21,  1966 
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Man  It  Honors 


and  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASS.^CHUSETT^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsAtATIVES 
Thursday.  October  20.\l966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  our  national  anthem  was  written 
on  September  14,  1814,  by  the  great 
American  patriot,  lawyer,  and  humani- 
tarian, Francis  Scott  Key.  The  other 
day  I  received  a  letter  from  another  great 
American,  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover. 
U.S.  Navy,  retii-ed,  the  father  of  our 
nuclear  submarine  fleet. 

Admiral  Rickover,  aboard  our  39th 
nuclear  submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Francis 
Scott  Key,  wrote  a  brief,  but  very  stirring 
biography  on  the  author  of  our  national 
anthem.  He  pointed  out  that  the  flag 
should  not  be  just  a  piece  of  red.  white, 
and  blue  cloth,  but  a  "concept  of  what 
the  ideal  society  should  be,  the  concept  of 
liberty  under  law." 

This  ideal  of  liberty  imder  law,  has 
always  been  part  of  our  American  heri- 
tage. In  order  that  we  may  prolong  this 
concept,  we  have  built  up  the  strongest 
defense  systems  in  the  world,  in  which 
the  U.S.S.  Francis  Scott  Key  and  the  men 
serving  aboard  her  will  soon  join. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  and  fellow  Americans  as  a 
subject  worth  reading.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  edition  be  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  Se.^.  North  Atlantic, 

Care  of  Fleet  Post  Office. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  October  10.  1966. 
Hon,  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
U.S.  HoK.vf  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Conte:  We  have  just  succe.ss- 
fuUy  completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  our  39th 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  U.S.S. 
Francis  Scott  Key  was  built  by  the  Electric 
Boat  Division  of  the  General  Dynamics 
Corporation.  Groton.  Connecticut.  We  also 
have  In  operations  24  attack  type  nuclear 
submarines,  making  a  total  of  63. 

This  ship  honors  the  memory  of  the  author 
of  our  national  anthem.  An  only  son, 
Francis  Scott  Key  (1779-1843)  was  born  on 
Terra  Rubra  in  what  was  then  Frederick 
County.  Maryland,  the  plantation  ow^ned 
since  1750  by  the  Keys,  a  wealthy  family  of 
cavalier  ancestry.  Great-grandfather  Philip 
Key.  who  had  been  a  well-to-do  lawyer  in 
England,  came  to  this  country  in  1726,  having 
obtained  from  Lord  Baltimore  the  grant  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  (about  3.000  acres),  beau- 
tifully situated  along  the  Wicomico.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  followed  his  example  of 
successfully  combining  management  of  a 
large  plantation  with  public  service  and  the 
practice  of  law. 

His  grandson.  John  Ross  Key.  father  of 
Francis,  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  and 
associate  district  Judge.  Twenty-one  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  began,  he  enlisted  at 
once.  In  answer  to  a  call  for  expert  riflemen 
to  join  the  Army  at  Boston,  he  led  a  detach- 
ment of  frontier  fighters  from  Frederick  to 
Boston  in  record  time — 520  miles  in  22  days. 
These  were  the  first  soldiers  from  the  South 
to  reach  New  England,  the  first  of  the  famous 
"Maryland  line."    With  their  mountain  rifles. 


tomahawks,  leather  hunting  shirts  and  moc- 
casins. Boston  found  them  a  strange  but 
reassuring  sight. 

Taking  occasional  leave  to  look  after  his 
plantation.  John  Ross  stayed  in  the  Army 
until  victory  was  won.  He  fought  with  La- 
fayette at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  was  a 
friend  of  George  Washington  who  visited 
Terra  Rubra  when  Francis  Scott  was  a  tioy 
of  12.  Years  later,  when  he  was  a  success- 
ful lawyer.  Francis  never  accepted  a  fee  from 
the  old  soldiers  who  had  fought  with  his 
father.    They  were  his  childhood  heroes. 

In  the  family  tradition  which  he  himself 
continued  with  his  own  12  children.  Francis 
Scott  Key  was  tutored  by  his  parents.  He 
entered  St.  John's  College  at  14.  After  grad- 
uation he  read  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Chase  of  the  General  Court  In  Annapolis,  and 
at  22  was  established  in  practice  with  Roger 
B.  Taney,  a  fellow  law  clerk.  lifelong  friend 
and  future  brother-in-law  who  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1836.  Key 
settled  in  Georgetown  in  1802  and  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Maryland  bar. 

Men  of  his  background  and  competence  in 
the  law  customarily  entered  politics,  but 
Francis  had  no  taste  for  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  political  life.  Within  his  own 
circle  of  family  and  friends  he  constantly 
experienced  the  disruptive  power  of  political 
controversy.  His  father  and  favorite  uncle 
took  opposite  sides  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
his  two  best  friends — Randolph  of  Roanoke 
and  Roger  Taney — were  his  political  op- 
ponents. He  had  witnessed  the  attack  in 
Baltimore  on  the  headquarters  of  a  Federalist 
paper  and  the  murder  by  an  angry  mob  of  one 
of  his  law  clients  who  had  contributed  to  the 
paper.  Francis  shared  with  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  many  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
own  generation  a  fear  of  political  parties. 
People  then  took  their  i>arty  allegiance  as 
seriously  as  in  an  earlier  age  they  had  taken 
their  religion,  reacting  violently  against  those 
who  differed  with  them.  As  yet,  the  unity  of 
the  nation  was  so  fragile  that  factional  dis- 
putes often  brought  threats  of  secession. 
Key  did.  however,  get  somewhat  Involved  In 
politics  In  the  Jacksonian  era.  He  cam- 
paigned for  Jackson  who  he  admired  greatly, 
and  accepted  under  htm  the  post  of  District 
Attorney  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
1833.  he  undertook  for  the  President  an  im- 
portant peacemaking  mission.  Alabama  was 
threatening  to  secede  over  a  controversy  with 
'he  Federal  Government  Involving  the 
Creek  Indians.  This  mission  he  completed 
with  skill  and  dispatch. 

Though  he  shunned  political  office,  Francis 
had  a  strong  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 
He  devoted  much  time,  effort  and  money  to 
a  variety  of  causes  that  engaged  his  sympathy 
and  interest.  One  was  free  education  for 
poor  children.  Largely  on  his  initiative,  the 
first  Lancaster  elAientary  school  in  America 
was  established  in  Georgetown.  He  gave  it 
generous  financial  support  and  participated 
actively  in  its  management.  Another  cause 
in  which  he  became  deeply  involved  was  the 
problem  of  the  manumitted  slaves  who  had 
difficulty  competing  in  the  free  labor  market. 
Key  grew  up  on  a  plantation  worked  by 
slaves  but  he  came  to  reject  slavery  and  freed 
them  all.  He  shared  the  belief,  widespread 
at  the  time  among  antislavery  elements,  that 
the  most  humane  way  to  liquidate  this  in- 
humane institution  was  to  provide  free  trans- 
portation to  their  African  homeland  for  all 
freedmen  who  desired  to  return.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  and  a  founder  of  Liberia. 

It  was  on  one  of  his  himianitarian  missions 
that  Key  penned  the  stirring  vrords  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  The  occasion  was 
an  episode  in  the  War  of  1812.  All  through 
the  year  1814,  British  Admiral  Cockburn  had 
waged  "inglorious  warfare  on  the  hen-houses, 
cow-barns,  and  movable  property  along  the 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay" — as  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison  pithily  wrote.  "The  Admiral  and  his 
colleague.  General  Ross,  quartered  themselves 


in  the  home  of  Dr.  Beanes,  an  elderly  and 
highly  respected  physician  who  lived  in 
Upper  Marlborough  For  weeks  Beanes  was 
a  gracious  though  involuntary  host  to  nu- 
merous British  officers,  treating  their 
wounded  and  furnishing  them  with  whatever 
they  demanded  The  British  forces  finally 
withdrew  and  he  was  celebrating  WTth 
friends  the  departure  of  his  unwelcome 
guests  when  he  was  disturbed  by  straggling 
sailors  and  soldiers  who  had  left  the  ranks 
to  plunder  and  were  making  a  nuisance  of 
themselves  in  the  local  tavern  Advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  group  of  angry  citizens.  Dr 
Beanes  had  the  troublemakers  thrown  into 
jail.  He  did  so  believing  that  Upper  Marl- 
borotigh  had  a  right  to  put  down  the  dis- 
turbance of  these  individ'jals  who  no  longer 
were  part  of  an  organized  military  body. 

Admiral  Cockburn  took  a  different  view. 
He  had  the  doctor  arrested  and  thrown  into 
the  forecastle  of  his  flagship,  the  Torinant. 
Seized  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Dr.  Beanes 
was  barely  given  time  to  dress  before  he  was 
placed  upon  a  hard-gaited  horse  and  com- 
pelled to  ride  30  miles.  Throughout,  he  was 
treated  most  harshly.  Friends,  who  sought 
to  effect  his  release  were  bruskly  turned  away 
and  not  even  allowed  to  give  him  the  neces- 
saries he  had  not  been  able  to  take  along. 

Key  was  acquainted  with  the  elderly  physi- 
cian who  in  his  youth  had  been  attached  to 
Washington's  Army,  and  who  had  tended 
the  wounded  of  Valley  Forge  and  Brandywine. 
He  went  at  once  to  the  President  and  ob- 
tained his  permission  to  plead  Dr.  Beanes' 
case  before  the  Admiral.  With  Colonel  Skin- 
ner, the  American  agent  in  charge  of  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  Key  set  out  in  a  small 
boat  for  the  Tonnant.  For  a  long  while 
Cockburn  adamantly  refused  to  treat  the 
doctor  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  to  consider 
exchange,  or  to  permit  Key  to  talk  with  him. 
Beanes.  said  he,  deserved  hanging.  In  the 
end  Key's  tact  and  persuasive  skill  and  the 
testimony — cannily  brought  along — of  many 
letters  from  wounded  British  officers  who  ha^ 
been  treated  by  the  doctor  finally  secured  his 
release. 

The  three  Americans  were  not.  however, 
permitted  to  leave  at  once.  Cockburn  was 
about  to  attack  Fort  McHenry  and  take  the 
city  of  Baltimore  where,  he  boasted,  he  would 
make  his  winter  quarters  "even  if  it  rained 
militia."  All  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
oc<:upying  the  city  was  Fort  McHenry  which 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore  had  hastily 
strengthened  with  earthworks.  Key,  Skinner 
and  Beanes.  detained  in  their  small  boat  for 
a  day  and  a  night  of  heavy  bombardment, 
paced  the  deck  anxiously.  When  in  the  early 
mormng  light  of  September  14.  1814  they  saw 
the  flag  still  flying  atop  the  Fort.  Key  felt 
moved  to  write  on  an  old  envelope  the  poem 
that  t>ecame  oiir  national  anthem. 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  this  rousing  war 
song  was  written  by  a  man  who  had  long 
opposed  the  war  which  produced  it  Key 
was  not  alone  in  his  misgivings  as  to  the 
justice  or  wisdom  of  declaring  war  on  Brit- 
ain (voted  by  Congress  79  to  49  in  the  House. 
19  to  13  in  the  Senate) .  Indeed,  the  country 
has  seldom  if  ever  been  so  divided  during  a 
war.  But  Key's  patriotism  was  aroused 
when  we  suffered  reverses.  On  land,  the  war 
in  general  went  bady  for  us:  nowhere  worse 
than  in  the  Chesapeake  region.  Our  hastily 
summoned,  ill-trained  and  badly  led  militia 
were  no  match  for  Cockburn's  sailors  and 
marines.  Washington  was  taken  in  August 
1814.  its  public  buildings  burned.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  aU  the  furniture 
was  piled  into  a  heap  and  set  to  the  torch. 
As  Keys  biographer  Victor  Weybright  wrote, 
"in  smoke,  ashes,  and  flames  the  great  li- 
brary which  Jefferson  had  begun  and  fos- 
tered, the  historic  archives,  the  priceless 
furnishings  of  a  noble  public  building,  per- 
ished forever."  Key  wrote  his  poem  at  a 
historic  moment.  Cockburn's  failure  to  take 
Port  McHenry  signalled  a  turn  in  the  for- 
ttmes  of  war;  »he  worst  was  over. 
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To  write  Terse  was  second  nature  to  Key, 
but  previously  this  bad  been  merely  a  pleas- 
ant social  gift.  He  thought  of  hlmseli  as  an 
"album  poet"  not  a  writer  of  publlsbable 
verse.  Interestingly  enough,  one  of  his  di- 
rect ancestors  had  been  a  real  poet;  John 
Key  who  lived  in  the  ISth  century  and  called 
himself  "humble  poet  laureate  to  His  Majesty 
Edward  IV."  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner' 
was  Key's  one  serious  poetic  effort ,  besides  a 
hymn  or  two;  Indeed  it  is  the  only  achieve- 
ment by  which  he  is  known.  It  was  an  in- 
stant success.  Long  before  Congress  officially 
designated  it  the  national  anthem  (in  1931) 
it  had  become  the  Nation's  favorate  patriotic 
song.  And  this,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
melody  (written  by  an  English  composed  for 
the  London  Anacreontic  Society)  is  difficult 
for  untrained  voices. 

The  song's  popularity.  I  think,  ts  due  en- 
tirely to  Key's  words.  He  wrote  a  hymn 
to  the  American  flag.  He  caught  the  mys- 
tique the  flag  has  for  us,  who  are  a  nation 
not  by  consanguinity,  not  by  a  long  common 
history  but  by  devotion  to  an  abstract  con- 
cept, the  concept  of  what  the  Ideal  society 
should  be,  the  concept  of  liberty  under  law. 
Denis  W.  Brogan,  an  Englishman  who  under- 
stands us  uncommonly  well,  once  tried  to 
explain  to  his  countrymen  what  the  flag 
means  to  Americans.  It  Is  more,  he  said, 
"than  a  mere  symbol  among  many  others. 
It  Is  the  regimental  color  of  a  regiment  in 
which  all  Americins  are  enrolled."  The  13 
stripes  lemind  \is  of  our  small  beginnings, 
the  50  stars  of  how  large  we  have  grown.  It 
was  the  sight  of  the  flag  still  flying  after  an 
anxious  night  watch  that  inspired  Key  to 
surpass  himself  and.  In  a  sense,  to  become 
the  poet  lauretate  of  the  .American  people. 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  RiCKOVER. 


of  Congress  tliroughout  the  Nation  In 
these  changing  times. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  joining  with 
my  Florida  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  this  tribute  to  our  friend, 
"Mr.  Billy."    We  will  miss  him  sorely. 

Whatever  Congressman  Matthews  de- 
cides to  do  fallowing  his  congressional 
service.  I  am  sure  tliat  lie  will  enjoy  as 
great  success  as  he  forced  during  his 
long  and  distingui.shed  career  in  Con- 
gress. Whatever  he  decides  to  do.  we 
all  wish  him  the  best  of  everything  which 
he  so  higlily  deserves. 


D.  R.  "BUly"  Matthews 


SPEECH 

or  I 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF   FLORIDA 

m  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times during  the  heat  of  politics,  dedi- 
cated public  servants  tend  to  debate 
along  party  Unes,  pushing  forth  Ideas 
and  principles  which  they  believe  in 
wholeheartedly.  This  is  good  and  fine 
In  our  competitive  form  of  government 
and  politics. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  partisan 
politics  must  be  transcended,  set  aside. 

The  closing  of  this  session  is  such  an 
occasion.  For  one  of  our  colleagues  is 
retiring  who  commands  the  respect  of  all 
his  Florida  coUeagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle  and  for  that  matter, 
aU  of  the  Congress,  that  is  D.  R.  "Billy" 
Matthews. 

"Mr.  Bn-LY,"  as  our  friend  is  affec- 
tionately known  in  this  Chamber  and 
throughout  our  State,  truly  has  served 
his  country  well.  He  is  the  kind  of 
splendid  man  who  will  continue  to  give 
his  leadership  to  the  Nation  when  he 
leaves  this  body. 

Congressman  "Billy"  Matthews  Is 
rounding  out  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  public  servant.  As  we  all 
know,  he  is  not  retiring  voluntarily  from 
the  Congress  that  he  dearly  loves,  for 
"Mr.  BttLY"  was  a  victim  of  redistrlct- 
ing.  as  have  been  many  other  Members 


Apologies  Will  Be  Accepted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  col- 
umn, Washington  Merry-Go-Round,  ap- 
pearing in  the  October  20.  1966,  i.ssuc  of 
the  Washington  Post,  it  st-ates: 

In  an  obscure  room  in  the  Ixinguorth 
Building,  two  ghostwriters  pound  out  politi- 
cal propaganda  for  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Commitroe  •  •  '.  From 
this  office  have  como  part  of  the  weird  stories 
about  the  antipovprty  pf^gram  recently  going 
the  political  rounds.    Here  are  some  of  them: 

4.  ThAt  $290  of  antipoverty  funds  had 
been  used  to  rent  tuxedos  so  high  school 
boys  could  attend  a  senior  prom  in  Florida. 
This  was  stated  by  Representative  Robert  H. 
Michel.  Republican,  of  Illinoi.s.  Agtin.  It 
did  not  happen.  No  money  was  spent  to  rent 
tuxedos  in  Florida  or  anyplace  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  flrt,t  of  all,  as  a  member 
of  the  Hou.se  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  have  my  own  staff  for  investi- 
gating the  poverty  proeram  which  in- 
cludes not  only  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  but  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  entire  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Just  so  the  Record  is  correct,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  the  1 -minute  speech  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  May  26,  1966, 
appearing  on  page  11042  of  the  Record. 
War  on  Po\t:rtt — Tltxedos  Fvrnishfd 

(Mr.  Michel  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  addrers  the  House  for  1  minute  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  rem;irks  i 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted 
with  great  interest  the  frequent  references  to 
the  war  on  poverty  which  has  punctuated  the 
debate  on  the  minimum  wage  bill.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  moment  to  report  to  you 
another  glorious  victory  against  poverty 
which  has  come  to  my  attention.  The  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  of  May  22  reports  that  16 
boys  at  Dos  Palos  Union  High  School  there 
will  be  able  to  attend  their  Junior  prom  be- 
cause the  war  on  poverty  furnished  tuxedos 
at  a  cost  of  $290  In  addition,  their  bill  for 
dinner  afterward  and  tips  will  be  courtesy  of 
the  taxpayers. 

I  know  that  dancing  and  partying  are  very 
much  In  vogue  in  this  administration,  but  I 
am  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  they  are 
considered  such  vital  areas  In  the  war  against 
poverty.  What  next?  Perhaps  It  will  be 
deemed  equally  important  to  furnish  mink 
stoles  for  those  who  want  to  attend  the  opera 


but  would  not  feel  they  were  properly  attired 
without  a  f  tirplece. 

With  these  foncy-dancy  goings  on,  the 
so-called  Great  Society  Is  fast  becoming  the 
high  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  I  re- 
ferred to  an  article  appearing  in  the  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  News,  but  the  high 
school  is  in  Dos  Palos,  Calif. 

An  exchange  of  con'espondence  with 
Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  OEO. 
followed  my  speech.  Under  unanimou."; 
consent,  I  include  those  letters  at  this 
point: 

Office  of  Economic  Opportl'nity, 

Washington.D.C.May  27,  1966. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  of  Rcpreaentatives, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

De.^r  Bob:  I  wish  you  had  checked  in  ad- 
vaaice  before  making  that  speech  about  com- 
munity action  funds  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Of  course,  the  facts  were  all  wrong. 
There  has  been  no  community  action  money 
used  to  rent  or  purchase  tuxedos  anywhere, 
and  you  could  have  found  that  out  very 
easily  by  telephoning  me.  I  know  this  is  ii 
political  year  and  we  thought  we  were  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  but  I  really  didn't  think 
you  would  do  such  a  thing  without  even 
bothering  to  check  the  facts.  Next  time. 
I  hope  you  will  pay  us  the  courtesy  of  nt 
least  a  telephone  call  because  I  would  like  to 
avoid  Instances  like  that  which  tend  to 
humiliate  and  pillory  the  poor  without,  in 
iact.  doing  much  good  for  the  well-to-do. 

Hope  all  Is  going  well  in  Peoria. 
Sincerely, 

Sarce.vt  Shriver. 

Director. 


Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.shingtoii.  DC.  June  1.  iyG6. 

Hon.  Sargent  Shrtver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Waxnington,  DC. 

Dear  Sarce:  I  have  your  note  of  May  27 
.11  which  you  make  mention  of  my  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Thursday.  May  26. 
iiavlng  to  do  with  the  furnishing  of  tuxedos 
as  part  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  did  not  say  anywhere  in  my  remarks  that 
the  funds  came  out  of  your  shop  or.  more 
specifically,  as  you  put  it,  "community  ac- 
tion money."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came 
from  money  appropriated  under  the  Primary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  so-called 
poverty  war  is  not  confined  to  the  activities 
of  your  shop  by  any  means,  so  you  need  not 
be  offended  that  by  my  remarks  I  was 
taking  pot  shots  at  you  personally. 

Everything  Is  going  Gung  Ho  in'  Peoria 
these  days. 

Hearty  rega~ds. 

Robert  H.  Michel. 
Member  of  Congrc^^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  the  afore- 
mentioned "Merry-Go-Round"  article 
which  said  "no  money  was  spent  to  rent 
tuxedos  in  Florida  or  ansrplace  else, "  I 
wish  to  include  at  this  point  a  letter 
from  the  0|Bce  of  Education  to  Congres- 
raan  Don  Clausen  trying  to  explain  why 
money  was  spent  on  tuxedos: 
Department  of  Health, 
E:ducation,  and  Welfare. 

Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  2.  196G. 
Hon.  Don  H.  Clausen, 
House  of  Representative^^, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Clausen:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  19  to  Commissioner  Howe 
requesting  Information  regarding  the  Pub- 
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lie  Law  89-10  Title  I  Program  In  Dos  Palos, 
California. 

The  Title  I  allocation  to  the  elementary 
and  high  school  districts  which  serve  Dos 
Palos  was  based  upon  404  children  aged  5-17 
who  met  the  poverty  criteria.  Thirteen 
projects  totalling  $102,078.89  were  approved 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  two 
of  them  directed  at  language  arts  Improve- 
ment in  the  elementary  school,  and  11,  total- 
ling $44,975.  for  a  variety  of  curriculum  Im- 
provements In  the  high  school.  These  In- 
clude expansion  of  library  service,  remedial 
reading  and  mathematics  programs.  Indi- 
vidualized instruction  for  slow  learners,  pro- 
grams for  the  phy.<;ically  handicapped,  home- 
making,  industrial  arts.  etc. 

One  of  the  approved  high  school  projects, 
for  which  $2,000  was  authorized,  is  entitled 
"Equal  Opportunities  for  Cultural  Develop- 
ment for  Economically  Deprived  Students." 
Field  trips,  special  programs,  classroom  dis- 
cussion, and  provision  of  needed  clothing 
were  included  in  the  techniques  to  be  used. 
The  development  of  self-confidence,  cultural 
appreciation,  and  etiquette  In  dress,  eating 
and  behavior  were  among  the  objectives  of 
the  project.  Although  the  project  proposal 
makes  no  specific  mention  of  clothing  for 
the  senior  prom.  It  was  pointed  out  that  lack 
of  clothing  '■limits  these  students  participa- 
tion in  school  functions." 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  that  under  this  proj- 
ect, tuxedos  were  rented  for  15  boys  to  enable 
them  to  attend  the  senior  prom.  FHirther- 
more.  since  the  affair  was  a  dinner-dance, 
$2  per  person  was  paid  for  dinner  for  these 
boys  and  their  dates. 

The  total  expenditure  Is  $232  or  approxi- 
mately 0.2  percent  of  the  total  funds  au- 
thorized for  Dos  Palos.  Formal  gowns  for 
needy  girls  were  provided  by  local  women's 
organizations. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  Is  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  local  school  ad- 
ministration has  decided  that  Title  I  funds 
were  to  be  used  in  this  manner. 

We  share  your  concern  about  the  use  of 
these  funds.  We  have  notified  the  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  development  and  approval  of 
Title  I  projects  that  more  caution  is  to  be 
used  before  cultural  development  proposals 
are  approved  and  funded.  We  have  urged  a 
careful  evaluation  of  the  merits  of  each  pro- 
ject on  the  basis  of  the  unmet  educational 
needs  of  the  educationally  deprived  children 
in  the  local  school  districts. 

If  the  Office  of  Legislation  can  be  of  further 
assistance,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

August  W.  Steinhilber, 
Acting    Xs.sisfant    Commission    for 
Legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  receive  another  let- 
ter from  Sargent  Shriver  dated  June  10, 
1966,  which  starts  out  like  this: 

Dear  Bob:  Im  sorry  you  were  so  blatantly 
misquoted  •  •  *. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  other  apologies  will 
be  accepted: 


Lt.  Tom  Dooley  Is  Cited  for  Heroism  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.    Mr, 
Speaker,     the     following     article    was 


printed  in  the  "Cambridge  Chronicle 
Sun"  on  October  13,  1966,  This  article 
praises  Lt.  Thomas  F.  Dooley,  a  young 
man  whom  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  appointing  to  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  I  am  very  proud  to 
see  that  Lieutenant  Dooley  is  living  up 
to  the  ideals  of  the  school, 
Lt.  Tom  Dooley  Is  Cited  for  Heroism  in 
Vietnam 

Army  First  Lieutenant  Thomas  F.  Dooley. 
25.  whose  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  P. 
Dooley.  353  Concord  ave..  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  Medal  Sept.  22  at  Blen  Hoa.  Viet- 
nam, for  heroism  in  combat. 

According  to  his  citation.  Lt.  E>ooley  was 
."serving  as  a  platoon  leader  on  a  search-and- 
dcstroy  mission  on  March  13  when  his  unit 
was  attacked  after  linking  up  a  cut-off  with 
a  friendly  element. 

Lt.  Dooley  Immediately  deployed  his  troops 
to  protect  the  withdrawal  of  the  element  and 
repelled  the  initial  Viet  Cong  assault. 

Although  the  enemy  was  less  than  75 
meters  away.  Lt.  Dooley  continuously  exposed 
himself  to  enemy  fire  during  the  next  two 
communist  assaults,  moving  through  the 
area  encouraging  and  directing  his  men. 

Through  his  outstanding  leadership  and 
courage,  the  numerically  superior  Viet  Cong 
force  was  routed. 

Lt.  Dooley  entered  on  active  duty  In  June 
1965  and  was  last  stationed  at  Ft.  Carson. 
Colo.  He  arrived  overseas  In  January  of  this 
year. 

The  lieutenant  graduated  In  1959  from 
CHLS  and  received  his  commission  from  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  West  Point,  where 
he  received  his  BS  degree  in  1964,  and  was  a 
hockey  star 


Congressman  Horton  Urges  Nationwide 
Observance  of  10th  Anniversary  of 
1956  Hungarian  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  decade 
has  passed  since  the  world  awoke  to  dis- 
cover the  startling  news  that  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Hungary  had  struck  a 
sudden,  though  unfortunately  not  fatal 
blow,  against  the  Communist  presence 
which  had  oppressed  them  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Outgumied  and  finally 
deceived  by  Soviet  armed  forces,  those 
gallant  Hungarian  men  and  women  still 
chose  to  cast  aside  all  regard  for  their 
personal  safety  to  register  their  opposi- 
tion to  a  system  which  had  made  their 
country  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  1956  revolt, 
a  news  correspondent  wrote  from  Buda- 
pest that : 

It  Is  doubtful  If  the  Soviets  have  e\er 
churned  up  such  hatred  anywhere,  any- 
time. 

By,  October  29,  1956,  after  days  of 
pitched  battles  between  armored  tanks 
and  Hungarian  students  armed  with 
stones  and  Molotov  cocktails,  the  streets 
of  Budapest  were  red  with  the  blood  of  its 
citizens,  and  sadly,  still  Red  with  the  con- 
tinued imposition  of  Communist  military 
and  political  power. 


The  response  of  the  American  people 
was  magnificant.  We  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  revolt's  victims  by  providing  medi- 
cine, food,  and  sincere  welcome  to  the 
thousands  of  refugees  who  came  to  these 
shores.  Many  of  those  refugees  have 
made  significant  contributions  toward 
making  this  a  better  America.  But  few 
indeed,  if  any,  have  forgotten  their  for- 
mer countr>-men  who  daily  labor  under 
the  Commimist  system,  unable  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  free  society. 

The  Hungarian  patriots  gave  the  term 
"freedom  fighters"  true  meaning  and  the 
world  must  not  forget  what  those  thou- 
sands of  fallen  heroes  accomplished. 
While  their  revolt  was  an  unsuccessful 
one,  they  gave  the  world  a  true  example 
of  courage  and  sacrifice  in  the  name  of 
freedom.  Let  those  of  us  who  have  fiee- 
dom  learn  to  love  and  cherish  It  as  those 
martyrs  of  1956  surely  cherished  freedom 
for  Hungai-y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  far  more  than  a 
commonplace  interest  in  the  anniversary 
of  this  revolt.  I  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  American  Citizens' 
Committee  to  Commemorate  the  10th 
Anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion. In  this  capacity,  I  have  tried  to 
reawaken  the  American  people  to  the 
realities  of  life  in  Eastern  Europe  under 
the  boot  of  totalitarianism. 

This  coming  weekend  and  during  the 
week  following,  I  will  be  attending  com- 
memoration ceremonies  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  my  home  community  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.  In  fact.  I  have  invited 
Dr.  Andras  Pogany,  U.S.  president  of  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters'  Federa- 
tion, to  be  my  guest  at  the  Rochester 
commemoration  dinner  on  Saturday, 
October  29.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  that  all 
Americans  participate  in  some  way  in 
the  commemoration  of  this  landmark  of 
human  history. 

In  our  land  of  abundance,  it  is  too 
easy  to  push  aside  memories  of  hardship 
and  persecution  which  men  and  women 
in  other  nations  experience  day  after 
day.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  for- 
get how  many  millions  of  people  in  the 
world  look  to  our  country  as  their  best 
and  last  hope  for  freedom  of  life  and 
thought. 

But  my  words  and  those  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  are  powerless  by 
themselves  to  brighten  this  hope  imless 
they  are  heeded  by  our  fellow  Americans. 
Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  itrge  all  of  our 
countrymen  to  take  part  in  some  way  in 
remembering  the  events  of  10  years  ago 
in  Hungary. 


Frank  Cheif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  the  decision  of  my  beloved  friend 
and  colleague,  the  able,  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Congressman 
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Prank  Chelf,  to  leave  this  House  were 
for  so  many  years  he  has  served  with 
shining  ability  and  outstanding  distinc- 
tion.'' 

His  career  Is  typical  of  our  great  coun- 
try in  that  he  worked  his  way  from  the 
ranks  to  one  of  the  highest  oEBces  within 
the  gift  of  the  American  people. 

His  keen  alert  mind,  great  ability,  his 
industry  and  diligence,  his  deep  Interest 
in  the  peoples'  cause,  the  vigor  and  un- 
selfishness of  his  service,  the  graclous- 
ness  and  charm  of  his  personality,  the 
depth  and  gentility  of  his  friendship  and 
his  great  patriotic  impulse  and  devotion 
to  his  constituency  and  Nation  have  all 
combined  In  enabling  Fr.^nk  Chelf  to 
make  a  memorable  contribution  to  this 
body. 

He  will  leave  us  a  great  legacy  of  what 
devoted  service  and  true  friendship  really 
mean,  and  he  will  be  missed  in  this  body 
In  which,  for  so  many  years,  he  so  bril- 
liantly served  with  sparkling  wit,  sterling 
leadership  and  lofty  Americanism. 

Like  other  members,  I  especially  prize 
his  warm  friendship  which  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  for  so  many 
years,  and  I  know  that  other  Members 
have  the  same  feeling  toward  Fr.*nk, 
n^ose  loveable.  himian  qualities  touched 
so  deeply  in  our  dally  lives  and  helped 
so  much  to  make  our  services  in  this 
great  body  such  a  rich  experience  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

His  departure  from  the  House  will 
leave  a  great  void  here,  but  It  will  give 
him  the  opportunity  that  he  has  sought 
to  devote  more  time  to  his  family  and 
friends  and  to  resume  his  civilian  inter- 
ests and  pursuits. 

In  whatever  he  undertakes,  I  know 
he  will  be  very  successful,  and  I  wish  for 
him  and  his  devoted  family  many  more 
years  of  good  health,  prosperity,  and 
hvpiness,  and  hope  that  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  him  from  time  to 
time  to  renew  our  warm  friendship  with 
<Hie  of  the  finest  gentlemen  who  has  ever 
served  in  the  Congress. 


Vktery  for  World  Conunausm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CAUTOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
np^ority  of  Americans  I  am  sure  will  not 
agree  with  the  President's  recently  an- 
nounced policy  of  lowering  controls  on 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  and  that 
the  United  States  would  help  finance 
such  trade  if  they  are  permitted  to  see 
and  hear  all  the  facts  and  if  they  are 
permitted  to  learn  the  full  implications 
of  this  tragic  administration  policy.  My 
statements  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  October  17  and  October  18 — be- 
ginning page  26087  and  26346  of  the 
RscoRS — contain  many  facts  and  com- 
mraits  bearing  on  this  problem. 

A  column  written  by  Dumitru  Dtmlelo- 
pol  has  Just  come  to  my  attention  and  I 
wish  to  present  it  for  reading  by  my 
colleagues. 


It  is  heartening  to  note  that  the  vital 
issues  involved  in  this  business  of  Red 
trade  are  being  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  by  alert  com- 
mentators such  as  Dumitm  Danielopol. 
I  highly  recommend  for  reading  his  com- 
ments "Victory  for  World  Communism." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  column  from  the  October  12 
Aurora  Beacon-News  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record. 

DvMmiu    Das'ielopol    Comments:     Victory 
FOR  World  Communis.m 

Washington — WiUioiit  moving  a  mu.sc'e. 
world  communipm  m<ay  have  scored, a  major 
victory  on  Oct    7.  1966. 

That  was  the  day  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  he  is  ready  to  accept  the  Red 
stranglehold  on  Eastern  Europe. 

To  those  who  fled  comniuiiism  and  lived 
for  the  day  it  would  be  destroyed.  Oct.  7  was 
a  fhamefui  surrender — but  not  unexpected. 

President  Johnson  has  hinted  at  this  for  a 
long  time.  His  ptjlicy  of  "building  bridges'' 
to  Communist  leaders  of  E.istcrn  Europe  was 
evidence. 

In  his  speech  to  editorial  WTitcrs  in  New 
York,   the  President  said: 

"Our  ta.sk  is  to  achieve  a  reconcilation 
with  the  Ea.st — a  shift  from  xJne  narrow  con- 
cept of  co-existence  to  the  broader  vision  of 
p)eaceful  engagement." 

He  left  no  doubt  what  this  meant. 

"Our  purpose  i.<;  not  to  overturn  other  gov- 
ernments,"  he  said. 

•'Our  policy  m^ust  reflect  the  reality  of 
today — not  yesterday." 

How  long  ago  was  "yesterday"? 

Thi?  men  who  le;id  the  Commtinlst  tyran- 
nies (jf  Eastern  Europe  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Stalin  grab  for  power  In  the  late 
1940's. 

What  the  President  proposes  Is  that  the 
Unlt«'d  States  cooperate  closely  with  thugs 
and  murderers  who  used  every  criminal  de- 
vice to  hammer  out  the  "reality"  of  today's 
Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  not  one  single  word 
about  freedom  or  independence  or  self-de- 
termination for  the  peoples  of  E;istern 
Europe, 

All  the  proud  phrases  of  20  years  are  ap- 
parently now  in  the  garbage  can. 

In  the  name  of  "peace,"  the  President  has 
abandoned  moral  principle. 

"We  shall  work  with  the  East  to  build  a 
lasting  peace."  he  says. 

How  reminiscent  of  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter Neville  Chamberlain.  On  his  return 
from  Munich  where  he  took  part  in  the  sur- 
render of  Czechoslovakia  to  Hitler  in  1938, 
Chamberlain  declared: 

"We  have  peace  In  our  time." 

One  year  later  the  world  was  engaged  in 
the  bloodiest  war  in  history. 

What  Is  more  shocking  t<xlay  Is  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  literally  trying  to  bribe  the 
Communists  to  accept  his  surrender. 

He  says  American  dollars  will  flow  Into  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite  nations  to 
bolster  crumbling  economies  with  mtich- 
needed  credits.  He  announced  orders  to  the 
Expert- Import  Bank  to  guarantee  commer- 
cial credits  to  Poland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

U.S.  tax  dollars  will  also  finance  portions 
of  an  auto  plant  that  Italy's  Fiat  company 
Is  to  build  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  not  a  week 
earlier — on  Oct.  3 — the  .Soviet  Union  signed 
a  new  economic  coope^^lion  pact  with  North 
■Viet  Nam  to  "consolidate  the  defense  poten- 
tial" of  that  country. 

Similar  agreements  have  been  signed  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  the  Red  regimes  of  Eastern 
Europe  that  are  now  to  receive  U.S.  credits. 

It  also  Is  interesting  to  note  that  this  new 
Johnsonian  policy  of  "peaceful  engagement" 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  Kremlin  admits 
taking  an  active  part  In  the  Viet  Nam  war. 


They  are  providing  the  Jets  and  training 
North  Vietnamese  pilots.  They  are  supply- 
ing Hanoi  with  modern  anti-aircraft  missiles 
and  Russian  troops  to  teach  Vietnamese  how 
to  fire  on  U.S.  planes.  Their  ships  beat  a 
steady  path  to  Haiphong. 

With  elections  knocking  at  the  door,  the 
Johnson  administration  is  obviously  looking 
for  some  kind  of  success.  In  New  York,  the 
President  may  have  looked   the   wrong  way. 

Can  the  American  people  look  kindly  upon 
an  administration  which  supplies  the  enemy 
with  the  means  to  kill  American  GIs? 

Can  the  "Land  of  Liberty  "  turn  Its  back 
on  millions  who  have  seen  In  America  their 
last  hope? 

Can  this  country  coldly  finance  regimes 
that  are  the  antithesis  of  everything  j\mer- 
Ican? 

We'll  see. 


Those  Yankee  Imperialists 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    AEIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munists profess  great  concern  for  "the 
people."  They  portray  themselves  as 
defenders  against  exploitation,  as  the 
wave  of  enlightment  as  the  helping 
hand. 

But  when  the  chips  are  down,  when 
people  really  need  assistance  and  need  it 
fast,  you  will  find  the  hand  of  help  being 
extended  by  the  non-Communist  world — 
by  the  United  States  In  particular. 

This  fact  is  becoming  more  frequently 
recognized  in  Latin  America.  It  was  par- 
ticularly well  stated  recently  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  newspaper.  El 
Caribe.  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find 
refreshing  the  following  column  by  Jose 
P.  Penson  which  appeared  on  El  Caribe's 
editorial  page  October  5,  1966,  under  the 
headline   "Those   Yankee   Imperialists." 

Here  is  the  article : 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  tragedy  (Hurricane 
Inez)  which  has  engulfed  the  Dominican 
people  In  mourning,  united  as  a  monolithic 
bloc  In  this  moment  of  anguish,  friendly  and 
generous  hands  are  giving  help  -  and  moral 
support  to  our  suffering  people. 

We  have  seen  the  response  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  Pope  Paul  VI,  and  of 
those  countries  which  have  made  common 
cause  with  us  In  our  misfortune,  offering 
their  Inunedlate  help. 

However,  we  were  very  much  surprised  to 
see  that  the  first  ones  to  answer  our  call  fur 
help  were  the  "Yankee  Imperialists,  "  the 
"exploiters  of  the  working  class."  Those 
same  people  that  were  bitterly  attacked  by 
the  extreme  left,  and  those  same  people  at 
which  no  one  now  yells,  "go  home,"  were  the 
first  to  provide  help  to  a  needy  country. 

We  are  very  much  siuprised  at  the  absence 
of  Soviet  and  Chinese  ships  and  aircraft 
loaded  with  clothing,  medicines  and  food, 
since  Russia,  Communist  China  and  the 
bearded  Fidel  Castro  are  so  much  Interested 
In  our  country's  destiny,  they  should  have 
been  the  first  ones  to  appear  willing  to  help 
the  needy^eople  of  our  southern  coast. 

The  worablpera  of  Lenin  and  the  Mao-Tse- 
Tung,  who  so  often  have  demonstrated  on 
the  streets  of  Santo  Domingo,  with  their  red 
Sags  and  gigantic  photographs,  must  have 
had  to  reflect  at  an  obvious  contrast.  They 
must  have  noticed  the  many  United  States 
ships  and  aircraft  operating  in  the   coastal 
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waters  of  Biirahona.  providing  all  klnd.s  of 
hf!p  to  the  thiiusunds  of  unfortunates,  vic- 
tims of  Hurricane  Ir;ez.  On  the  other  hand 
not  a  single  bit  of  help  came  from  Rus!,i.i 
or  China,  only  silence  and  Indifference,  not 
even  a  word  of  sympathy  and  condolence  has 
been  heard  on  their  broadcasts. 

While  the  Dominican  Coniinunists  are  call- 
ing for  the  defeat  of  United  States  Imperial- 
bm,  and  the  establisliineul  t>f  the  Ru.sslan  or 
Red  Chinese  systems  in  our  homeland,  these 
so-called  "yankee  InipcrialLsts,"  h.tve  under- 
taken the  task  of  helping  those  who  survived 
the  tragedy  which  strucic  the  area  of  the 
country. 

The  so  much  hated  "Impfrlalist  Grii:gos," 
who.  according  to  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda exploit  the  peoples  of  Latin  An.crica. 
are  rushiuc  to  aid  the  needy. 

The  Soviets,  the  Red  Chinese,  and  tlic  Cu- 
bans of  Fidel  Castro  do  not  shed  tears  for 
the  unfortiin.Ttfs,  they  do  not  c-re  to  soothe 
their  wounds:  they  are  not  a  bit  concerned 
about  these  people's  misfortune,  but  thpy 
do  kiiow  how  to  poLson  the  minds  of  men 
and  women,  who  full  Into  their  web  nf  jn- 
trlcnie  by  tolling  them  that  "Yankee  Im- 
ppriallstfi"  enjoy  everything  conceivable  in 
the  world  at  tlie  expense  of  holding  millions 
of  Latin  Americims  as  slave  laborers. 

This  article  must  be  short,  so  that  the 
Comnuuiists  can  read  it:  so  that  those  who 
have  not  yet  noticed  the  contract  may  medi- 
tate for  a  moment  and  see  the  enormous  dif- 
ference between  the  "libcr.aors"  from  Russia 
and  Hcd  China  and  the  ".'\:-nerlran  Imporial- 
l.':ts  and  exploiters." 

Wlien  I  happen  to  see  Russian  or  Red 
Chinese  aircraft  carriers  and  ships  on  mis- 
.^ions  of  peace  and  aid,  when  It  does  happen 
tliat  Soviet  phmes  and  helicopters  appear  In 
the  sky  to  o.Ter  the  same  help  that  the 
.^meric.ins  are  now  providing,  then,  perhaps, 
I  mitiht  st:.rt  b^-llevlng  In  the  good  faith  of 
the  Communists.  But  In  the  meantime  I 
must  continue  X-o  trust  tlie  "Yankee  Impcrinl- 
ists  and  E.xoloiters." 


The  Conh-ibutions  of  a  Great  Congress  to 
the   Great   Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM. J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

Tuesday.  October  18,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  your 
mighty  gavel  Is  about  to  bring  ta  a  close 
this  89th  Congress,  it  is  well  to  take  a 
little  time  to  review  its  accomplishments. 
Let  us  take  stock  so  that  posterity  will 
know  what  we  have  done.  At  the  same 
time  we  will  point  the  way  for  the  90th 
Congress  and  future  Congresses  to  con- 
tinue to  move  forward  doing  those  things 
we  have  not  done  and  to  improve  upon 
those  that  we  have  done. 

We  have  every  right  to  take  justifiable 
prido  In  the  title  that  our  courageous 
Pre.sident,  Lyndon  B.  JohiLson,  has  ap- 
plied to  this  Congress.  I  am  sure  that 
hLstorians  will  agree  with  our  President 
in  calling  It  "a  great  Congress."  And  in 
the  words  of  our  able  Speaker,  this  has 
been  the  "Fabulous  89th  Congress." 

Americans  recall  such  outstanding 
Congresses  as  tlie  59th  while  Theodore 
Roo.scvclt  was  President;  the  63d  under 
President  Woodrow  Wilson;  and  the  73d 
under  President  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Tlie  89th  Congress,  I  dare  say.  has  sur- 
passed them  all.  not  only  In  the  quantity 


of  tlie  legislation  passed  but,  more  im- 
portant, In  the  quality  of  that  legislation. 

These  bills,  many  of  them  already  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  more  of 
ihcm  shortly  to  be  signed  Into  law  by 
him  have  deep  meaning  and  creat  sig- 
nificance, not  only  to  us  here  at  home  but 
to  tlie  entire  free  world. 

Oiie  of  the  imjioi-tant  lessons  I  learned 
during  my  cay'.y  service  here,  under  your 
guidance  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  who  then  was  a  Member 
of  lhi.s  House,  was  th:it  platform  pledges 
were  not  emi)ty  promises  to  be  run  away 
from  aftor  election  but  were  solemn  com- 
niittnents  tlial  we  were  required  to  ful- 
lill  to  the  utmost  of  our  capabilities. 

President  Johnson  h.ns  recommended 
to  us  nioi'e  than  170  important  bills.  In- 
cluding what  he  calls  60  "landmark 
measures."  all  encompassed  within  tlie 
prnmi.se  of  our  1964  platform. 

This  Coimress  has  passed  more  than 
90  percent  of  tho.^e  bills. 

To  quote  our  dedicated  President: 

We  r.m  on  our  platform.  We  got  elected 
on  our  pl.itforrn.  'We  have  enacted  our  plat- 
form. But  even  more  importiint  is  what  is 
In  that  p'.atform. 

I  will  briefly  summarize  thc.^c  various 
matters. 

PKACE 

Wlnle  striving  to  altain  a  better  life 
and  to  m.^.kc  it  available  for  all  our  fellow 
Americans  at  home,  we  are  engaged  in 
a  sti-ug.gle  to  achieve  peace  and  freedom 
for  our  fellow  men  in  a  small  southea.st 
Asian  countrj',  far  from  our  sliores.  This 
being  one  world,  one  small  world,  we 
know  that  to  peiTnit  hberty  to  be  de- 
sti-oyed  anywhere  in  the  world  is  but  one 
step  away  from  the  loss  of  our  own 
liberties  at  home. 

None  of  us,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  least 
of  all  President  Johnson,  wants  any  war. 
limited  or  unlimited,  declared  or  unde- 
clared. We  want  no  war  anywhere,  any 
place  or  any  time.  We  want  peace.  We 
want  peace  for  all  people  everywhere  for 
all  time. 

Under  the  skillful  stewardship  of  our 
Chief  Executive,  the  pathway  to  peace 
has  been  kept  open.  Despite  the  mis- 
conception of  the  aggressors  that  our 
constant  efforts  to  attain  peace  are  a 
sign  of  weakness,  we,  nevertheless, 
pursue  cveiT  avenue  that  may  lead  to  the 
peace  table.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  all 
combatant.?  lay  down  their  arms  and 
stop  fighting.  That  does  not  mean  that 
we  will  lay  down  our  arms  and  let  the 
enemy  trample  over  us  or  our  allies. 

Sparked  by  the  results  of  the  recent 
election  held  in  South  Vietnam,  a 
glimpse  of  light  appears.  In  the  midst 
of  terrorism,  a  vast  majority  of  liberty- 
loving  people  have  set  back,  with  ballots 
not  bullets,  the  forces  which  seek  to 
dominate  and  enslave  them.  This  was  a 
significant  advance  in  the  struggle  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  for  national 
identity  and  surviv.al.  They  conducted 
a  free  election  as  fi-ee  men  and  will 
establish  a  democratic  constitution  by 
democratic  means.  Th:s  is  truly  a  great 
victory  lor  the  free  world. 

As  President  Johnson  meets  with  our 
A.sian  friends  In  Manila,  we  pray  that 
their  joint  efforts  will  cause  the  forces 
of  oppression  to  desist  and  to  negotiate 
an  honorable  and  a  just  peace. 


I  have  told  my  constituents  and  I  tell 
them  once  more:  I  have  complete  confi- 
dence in  our  Commander  in  Chief,  whom 
we  elected  as  President  of  these  United 
Slates;  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  every  possible  effort  to 
bring  about  an  early  peace — a  peace  with 
honor  and  dignity,  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  to  all  mankind. 

I  have  told  the  people  in  my  district, 
and  I  say  again:  All  that  the  United 
States  has  done  has  been  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  not 
once  but  many  times,  most  of  the  times 
unanimously  and  the  last  time  with  only 
.<:ix  votes  against  it.  A  poW  of  my  con- 
stituents reveals  that  they  apjjrove  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  of  4  to  1. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party 

l^'ioclaims: 

Peace  should  be  tlie  first  concern  of  a:i 
governments  ae  It  Is  the  praver  of  all 
men  .  .  .  We  pledce  unflaeelng  devotion  to 
our  commitments  to  freedom  from  Berlin 
to  South  Vietnam  .  .  .  We  will  oppose  ag- 
gression and  the  use  of  force  or  threat  of 
force  ag.alnst  any  nation. 

Tliis  Is  the  v.ill  of  the  American  people 
and  of  the  free  people  all  over  the  globe. 

Civn.    RIGHTS 

I  relate  peace  to  civil  rights.  They  go 
one  with  the  other.  Law  and  order  is 
basic  to  peace.  Peace  results  from  con- 
tentment. There  can  be  no  content- 
ment without  law  and  order.  Law  and 
order  must  be  founded  upon  justice  and 
equal  opportunity. 

I  emphasize  equal  opportunity,  not  su- 
perior opportunity.  Equal  opportunity 
Ls  meaningless  to  those  who  will  not  help 
themselves.  We  mu.n  help  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves.  The  rest  are 
entitled  to  be  assured  only  of  every  op- 
portunity to  do  for  themselves  that 
which  we  do  for  ourselves. 

We  continue  to  strive  to  fulfill  our 
promise: 

We  are  firmly  pledcred  to  continue  the 
Nation's  march  toward  the  goals  of  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  treatment  for  nil 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin. 

The  time  h:\s  come  now  for  all  of  uf  u-i 
underst.'ind  and  resjiect  one  another,  and  to 
seek  the  unity  of  spirit  and  purpoee  from 
which  our  future  greatness  will  grow— for 
only  as  we  work  together  with  the  oblcct 
of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  will  the  peace 
and  Ircedom  of  e.-ich  of  us  be  secured. 

We  can  ac<?omplish  this  high  purpo.se 
by  stamping  out  lawles.sness.  Liberty  is 
not  license.  None  has  the  right  to  take 
the  law  Into  his  own  hands.  Evei-vthing 
we  seek  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
law — changing,  amending,  repealing  and 
eirlarglng  as  may  be  essential. 

Acx:ordingly.  we  enacted  new  voting 
rights  laws  correcting  unjust  literacy 
and  voter  qualification  devices  and  Im- 
proving methods  of  registration  of 
voters.  The  civil  rights  theme  ran 
throuch  much  of  the  legislation  we  con- 
sidered, including  immigration,  educa- 
tion, housing  and  community  facilities. 

IMMIGRATION 

The  arbitrary  quota  system  was  finally 
ell.minated  from  our  law.  No  longer  do 
we  ask  where  do  you  come  from  but  what 
can  you  do. 
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EftAOiCATION  OF  VOWYXYI 


The  war  against  poverty  continues  un- 
abated. The  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  the  school  lunch 
proerram,  rent  supplements,  Teachers 
Corps,  demonstration  cities,  minimum 
wage,  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  loans  to  students,  prevention 
of  narcotic  addiction,  are  only  a  part  of 
our  overall  effort. 

We  admit  that  administration  of  some 
of  these  programs  is  not  all  that  is  to  be 
desired.  Or4y  In  a  perfect  world  will 
we  find  perfection.  We  recognize  our 
shortcomings  and  try  to  correct  them. 

EDUCATION 

Eighteen  bills  dealing  with  all  phases 
of  education  have  been  passed  by  this 
Congress  with  a  total  of  $9,600  million 
invested  in  those  programs.  Compare 
that  with  six  bills  and  a  total  of  $5,800 
million  in  all  of  the  previoii<i  174  years 
of  our  country's  existence. 

Let  the  money  hoarders  en,-  out  asiair.st 
the  financial  deficits  created  thereby.  I 
measure  that  against  tlie  untold,  the  im- 
measurable profits  that  our  countr>'  and 
all  Its  people  gain. 

The  Imaginary  tax  burden  they  claim 
we  will  pass  on  to  our  children  will  disap- 
pear Into  thin  air  as  those  same  children 
earn  many  times  more  because  of  tlie 
education  and  skills  we  thus  afford  them 

HEALTH 

Healthy  minds  grow  in  healthy  bodies 
And  so  we  also  looked  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  our  people 

When  we  hear  some  pennypinchers 
scream,  we  are  sure  they  do  not  know 
that  our  Public  Health  Service  was  first 
set  up  by  our  Federal  Government  in 
1798. 

This  Congress  initiated  and  exiaanded 
24  major  health  programs  at  a  prospec- 
tive cost  of  about  $8,200  million  as 
against  17  measures  and  $10  billion  in 
all  of  the  prior  88  Congresses 

Heart,  cancer,  and  other  dreadful  dis- 
eases have  been  attacked  by  allocating 
more  than  $1  billion  to  battle  their  causes 
and  to  conquer  these  major  killers. 

Education  and  training  of  doctors. 
nurses,  specialists,  and  technicians  have 
received  our  attention. 

CONSERVATION 

Good  mlnds.ln  good  bodies  require  good 
places  In  which  to  live  and  to  play. 

To  accomplish  that,  the  89th  Congress 
has  passed  27  bills  to  conserve  and 
beauUfy  our  great  land.  We  Intend  to 
leave  to  posterity  at  least  a,s  good  as  we 
Inherited. 

OTTR  cmrs.  ora  towns,  our  villages 

This  Is  one  big  country  made  up  of 
many  parts,  all  Interdependent. 

We  devoted  our  energies  to  all  by  en- 
acting good  housing  and  mass  transit 
bills,  not  overlooking  bills  to  clean  up  our 
air  and  our  water  and  to  make  more 
water  available.  , 

CONSUMER  PROTECnON  ' 

We  enacted  bills  to  protect  our  people 
against  deceptive  practices  in  merchan- 
dising with  a  truth- in -packaging  bilL  A 
truth-ln-lendln«  bUl  Is  yet  to  c<Mne. 

Child  safety,  traffic  safety,  tire  safety, 
and  auto  safety  bills  were  enacted,  as 
well   u   others   to   protect   our   people 


against  unfair  and  dangerous  practices. 

We  gave  the  banking  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment new  tools  with  which  to  do  a 
better  job  in  supervislnc;,  regulating,  and 
policing  our  financial  Institutions  In 
order  to  better  protect  the  public. 

We  Increased  the  insurance  on  de- 
posits in  banks  and  savings  institutions 
from  $10,000  to  S15.000  per  account. 

LABOR 

We  have  again  demonstrated  our  belief 
that  a  prosperou.s  country  is  dependent 
on  that  va-st  group  of  men  and  women 
who  earn  their  keep  by  dint  of  hard  work 
day  in  and  day  out. 

A  living  wage  m  decent  and  safe  sur- 
roundings is  our  goal 

We  have  improved  our  lalwr  laws,  not 
in  every  re.six-ct  a.s  urged  by  union  lead- 
ers, but  we  have  made  progress. 

Minimum  wages  have  been  increased. 
More  men  and  women  have  been  covered 
by  Che  law. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Alnin.st  JO  million  t)€neficiarips  of  so- 
cial security  have  had  an  increase  iii  their 
monthly  chei'-ks. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  thou.sand  per- 
sons over  72  years  of  age  have  been  in- 
cluded witlim  its  benf'Rnal  provi.sions. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  are  now  law. 

We  -Still  have  not  done  the  full  job. 
We  will  continue  to  try  to  improve  the 
provisions  of  that  law  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

pRns"r!?rrY 

Our  country  is  prospering  a,s  it  never 
has  m  our  history.  We  intend  that  it 
shall  so  continue. 

The  scaremongers  continue  to  ciy 
"wolf  about  inflation  and  deficit  financ- 
ing. 

I  r'Mnember  w.l!  the  day  when  a  dollar 
bouuht  more  than  it  does  today.  I  re- 
member ixHter.  ho'Aever.  that  in  those 
days  I  did  not  have  the  dollar. 

Ai'hough  con.-umer  prices  have  in- 
creased since  1963  about  5'j  percent  In- 
comes laavc  increased  17  percent. 

Our  people  today  have  more  purchas- 
ing iwwer  and,  although  sj^ending  more, 
they  are  also  saving  more  and  that  with- 
out giving  up  any  of  the  necessities  of 
life. 

Do-  not  mismiderstand  me.  I  believe 
all  of  this  is  good  but  at  the  same  time 
I  think  we  can  .md  we  will  do  even  better. 

VETERANS 

During  the  89th  Congress,  we  enacted 
a  vet^-ians  benefit  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide educational  opportunities,  home 
loan.3.  hospitalization  for  non-service- 
comiected  disabilities,  job  counseling  and 
placement  and  preference  in  Federal  em- 
ployment for  veterans  of  service  after 
January  31.  1955  This  legislation  will 
give  benefits  to  our  .soldiers  serving  in 
Vietnam  similar  to  tho.se  provided  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

EKiring  tlie  88th  Coniiress.  we  enacted 
legislation  to  reopen  lapsed  GI  insurance 
for  disabled  veterans.  Many  of  u.s  in  the 
Congress  fought  to  have  this  opportimity 
reopened  for  all  veterans,  but  we  have 
not  yet  been  successful.  During  the  89th 
Congress,  the  necessary  funding  legisla- 
tion for  this  program  for  disabled  vet- 
erans was  enacted  Into  law. 

We  have  also  provided  an  appioximate 


10-percent  increase  in  compensation 
payments  to  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  an  accompanying 
Increase  in  dependency  allowances  paid 
to  veterans  50  percent  through  100  per- 
cent disabled  and  an  educational  allow- 
ance for  their  children.  This  increase 
brings  these  payments  closer  to  the  cost 
of  living. 

ISRAEL 

In  connection  with  legislation  for  the 
extension  of  the  Exix)rt  Control  Act,  I 
successfully  sponsored  an  amendment 
declaring  it  to  be  the  policy  of  our  Go\  - 
ernment  to  oppose  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices or  boycotts  fostered  or  Imposed  by 
foreign  countries  against  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States  thus  pro- 
h.iblting  U.S.  firms  from  entering  into 
agreements  which  would  further  or  sup- 
port the  Arab  boycott  of  firms  dealing 
with  Israel. 

B  )th  the  Cnngtess  and  the  adiniiii.-- 
tration  have  continued  to  urge  tlie 
United  Nations  to  use  its  offices  to  estab- 
lish i^eace  in  tlie  Middle  East.  Oui  Go\- 
ernment  has  also  continued  to  suiipiy 
Lsracl  with  arms  in  order  to  count.er  the 
Soviet  arms  shipments  to  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. We  will  contuiue  to  do  so  until 
the  Arabs  cease  their  hostile  activities. 

MORE    TO    COME 

Some  of  the  unfinished  busineSxS  for 
the  90th  Congress  will  include  action  on 
.such  matters  as:  Establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute;  truth  In  lending: 
expanding  assistance  to  small  business; 
improvement  of  administration  of  the 
antipoverty  program;  crime  prevention; 
and  implementation  of  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  law;  some  regulations  of  the 
sale  of  firearms;  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force; 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise:  providing 
civil  service  retirement  after  20  years; 
removing  the  limitation  on  outside  in- 
come for  social  security  annuitants;  es- 
tablishing a  Senior  Service  Corps  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  the  aged;  severance  pay  for 
ex-employees  of  the  navy  yard:  a  con- 
gressional charter  for  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans:  recognition  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
the  Italian-American  War  Veterans; 
aboUtion  of  the  death  penalty:  a  4-year 
tei-m  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

MY    CO.NSTtTUENTS'    VIEWS 

I  worked  and  voted  for  the  many  bills 
and  programs  outlined  by  me.  I  am  sure 
my  constituents  approve  becau.se  I  have 
always  kept  my  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
public  opinion  in  my  district. 

By  being  with  my  people  continually 
throughout  my  congressional  district  and 
always  being  available  to  listen  to  them, 
1  am  attuned  to  their  thuiking. 

Nevertheless,  this  year  I  sent  out  200.- 
000  questionnaires,  1  t.o  eveiy  family 
in  my  district.  I  asked  12  questions 
about  matters  of  concern  to  me  as  their 
Representative. 

The  returns  were  most  gratifying  be- 
cause, in  every  instance,  tlie  vast  ma- 
jority approved  of  my  actions  and  indi- 
cated that  they  would  have  talked  and 
voted  precisely  as  I  did  If  they  had  oc- 
cupied my  seat  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  great  privilege 
to  serve  under  your  inspiring  leadership 
and  I  look  forward  to  rejoining  you  in 
the  90th  Congress — God  willing  and  my 
constituents  so  voting. 

My  office  in  Washington  will,  as  al- 
ways, remain  open  to  be  of  assistance  to 
my  constituents  during  the  recess.  All 
they  need  do  Is  address  their  communi- 
cations to  me  at  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.    20515. 

I  will  continue  to  make  myself  avail- 
able to  tliem  In  my  district.  My  local 
telephone  In  the  district  will  continue  to 
be  manned  24  hours  a  day  in  order  to 
take  care  of  emergencies 


Ohi  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
on  October  28.  persons  of  Greek  descent 
will  be  celebrating  tliroughout  the  world 
an  important  day  m  Greek  national  his- 
tory. I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  note  the  significance  of  Ohi  Day,  not 
only  for  persons  of  Greek  descent,  but 
also  for  all  those  who  treasure  liberty. 
The  Greek  people  have  long  been  noted 
for  their  love  of  freedom,  in  ancient  times 
as  well  as  modem  times.  On  October  28, 
1940.  during  World  War  II,  Greece  once 
again  was  challenged  to  submit  to  armed 
force,  and  as  often  before  in  history, 
and.  as  before,  her  leaders  and  citizens 
continued  their  proud  tradition  of  de- 
fiance against  those  who  would  takeaway 
her  citizens'  precious  liberty.  In  com- 
memoration of  that  day,  Ohi  Day  has 
become  a  day  of  national  celebration  and 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  will  of  the  Greek 
peoples  to  resist  tyranny. 

Early  in  that  year,  Mussolini  had  be- 
gun a  campaign  of  harassing  their  coun- 
try. Tlie  Greek  head  of  state.  Gen.  John 
Metaxax.  was  awakened  at  3  a.m.  on 
Octot)€r  28  by  a  telephone  call  from 
Count  Grazzi.  the  Italian  Minister,  who 
requested  an  immediate  meeting  with 
Metaxax. 

Shortly  afterward.  Grazzi  arrived  and 
presented  Metaxax  with  an  ultimatum 
which  demanded  that  Fascist  forces  be 
allowed  to  occupy  "a  number  of  strategic 
points  in  Greek  territory."  The  ultima- 
tum, which  was  to  be  answered  by  6 
a.m..  declared  any  resistance  would  be 
met  by  the  force  of  arms.  At  this  point 
the  following  dialog  ensued: 

Metaxax.  Then  the  communication  Is  In 
fact  a  declar.ition  of  war? 

Grazzi    No,  Excellency,  it  is  an  ultimatum. 

Metaxax.  It  is  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Grazzi.  Of  course  ncn,  a.s  I  belime  you  will 
give  the  facilities   my  govrrnment  request.s. 

Meta.xax.  Ohi!   (N()!i 

This  single  word  of  defiance,  "ohi," 
soon  unified  the  nation  and  aroused  the 
Greeks'  national  pride  and  honor.  Octo- 
ber 28  has  therefore  become  Ohi  Day 
for  Greeks  around  the  globe.  On  that 
day,    Greece    reminds    the    world    that 


tyranny  may  be  slopped  by  any  nation 
that  possesses  the  will  to  defy  evil. 
Greeks  everywhere  are  to  be  proud  of 
their  traditional  love  of  freedom  which 
Ohi  Day  proclaims  to  all  nations  and 
all  men. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW     V(|RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  great  national  election 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  entire  House  of  Representatives 
must  face  the  people  to  account  for  their 
stewardship  of  the  tioist  this  Nation  has 
placed  in  them.  The  future  course  of  our 
Nation  at  home  and  in  the  world  will  be 
affected  by  the  decision  of  the  people  on 
election  day. 

YFAR    OF    DECISION 

Tlie  national  issues  this  year  arc:  Viet- 
nam and  the  direction  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy; the  high  cost  of  living  and  inflation; 
high  interest  rates;  and  lawlessness  in 
our  streets. 

These  ate  the  issues  which  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  and  the  over- 
whelming Democratic  Congress  have 
been  called  upon  to  meet.  The  extent  to 
which  they  have  succeeded  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion for  each  per.son  to  ask  a.s  they  vote 
this  year. 

VIETNAM — SYMBOLIC   OF    LEADER.SJIIP   CAP 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  a  partisan  political  issue,  but  it  does 
symbolize  the  difficulties  we  are  experi- 
encing in  the  handling  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. My  position  is  to  support  the  neg- 
ative aspects  of  the  President's  policy  in 
Vietnam.  That  is  to  say.  I  agree  with 
him  that  we  must  stop  Communist  ag- 
gression, and  we  must  back  and  protect 
our  men  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  I 
do  not  agree  with  nor  do  I  fully  under- 
stand the  positive  aspects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy.  I  cannot  see,  nor 
can  I  justify,  his  refusal  to  use  our  Na- 
tion's economic  power  to  the  fullest  to 
bring  this  war  to  an  end.  The  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  administration  in  demanding 
the  right  to  continue  aid  to  nations  deal- 
ing with  North  Vietnam  is  to  mv  mind 
something  that  can  well  be  mi.s"under- 
stood  around  the  world. 

The  President  has  failed  to  unify  our 
country  behind  the  war:  first,  because  of 
the  lack  of  credibility  in  the  accounts  of 
what  we  are  doing  there;  and  second 
because  of  the  deep  split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Into  two  wings  generally 
called  "hawks"  and  "doves."  It  is  the 
President's  responsibility  to  unify  his 
party  and  our  Nation  behind  the  effort 
we  are  making. 

I  believe  that  we  should  engage  in 
quiet,  efifective  diplomacy  In  our  search 
for  peace.  We  should  seek  an  all-Asian 
peace  conference  and  not  a  conference 
at  Geneva,  dominated  by  large  Western 
powers.  We  should  establish  a  goal  of 
winning  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  explain 
our  commitments  in  southeast  Asia  fully 


to  the  American  people.  We  should  re- 
main ready  and  willing  to  negotiate.  We 
should  be  using  the  armed  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  to  a  greater  extent.  We 
are  making  this  a  totally  American  war. 
and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  more  effec- 
tive if  the  war  were  made  more  and  more 
a  South  Vietnamese  war. 

The  real  question  arising  from  Viet- 
nam is  what  have  we  learned  as  a  result 
to  establish  a  poUcy  to  deal  with  the  next 
war  of  'national  liberation."  It  Is  not 
a  reassuring  sight  to  see  a  NATO  dis- 
solving In  Europe  and  no  new  Ideas  to 
take  Its  place.  Our  real  needs  In  the 
world  today  are  stability  In  Saigon  and 
constructive  diplomacy  in  Washington. 
inflation;  who  is  responsible- 
The  issue  of  constantly  rising  prices  is 
one  that  bothers  all  Americans.  It  affects 
all  Americans.  The  growing  inflation 
threatens  the  prosperity  which  we  are 
now  enjoying.  This  is  the  result  of  waste- 
ful Government  spending  and  the  refusal 
to  live  by  the  sound  rules  of  economics. 
For  years  the  administration  has  contin- 
ued to  spend  vastly  more  than  it  takes  in 
Tills  year,  the  President  insisted  on  giv- 
ing the  American  people  both  guns  and 
butter.  The  results  can  be  seen  both  in 
the  cost  of  items  in  the  supermarkets  and 
the  constantly  declining  stock  market 
A  los£  of  confidence  has  resulted. 

There  is  only  one  true  cure  and  that 
Is  to  cut  the  cost  of  the  Great  Society 
This  domestic  spending  can  and  must  be 
cut.  We  should  not  start  new  Great 
Society  programs  while  we  are  fighting 
a  war  in  Vietnam.  We  should  hold  down 
and  cut  Great  Society  programs  now  in 
existence.  We  should  trim  the  Federal 
budget  of  all  departments  and  agencies. 
This  can  be  done.  The  prime  example 
Is  our  agricultural  programs  which  spend 
bilUuns  of  dollars  for  food  subsidies.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  facing  a  world  food 
shortage,  the  need  for  these  programs  is 
questionable.  We  should  be  taking  a 
completely  new  and  fresh  look  at  our 
farm  programs.  In  my  opinion,  billions 
of  doUars  could  be  saved  and  the  con- 
sumer-taxpayer and  farmer  benefited. 
postelection  taxes 
It  is  well  known  In  Washington  that 
the  President  is  waiting  until  after  this 
year's  election  to  ask  for  a  general  tax 
increase.  I.  for  one,  will  not  support 
such  a  tax  increase  unless  and  until  the 
President  cuts  the  spending  I  have  out- 
lined and  it  becomes  clear  that  further 
steps  are  necessary.  The  people  do  not 
want  additional  taxes  and.  in  my  n\iUi- 
ion,  they  are  not  necessaiT. 

high  interest,  high  prices,  high  taxfs 
The  question  of  higher  interest  rates 
affects  every  person  buying  a  home  or 
car,  any  person  who  wishes  to  Ixirrow 
money  for  his  personal  needs  or  busi- 
ness purposes.  This  administration  has 
deliberately  and  intentionally  forced  in- 
terest rates  up  to  the  highest  levels  in 
histoi-y.  They  sponsored  legislation 
which  placed  Grovernment  securities  on 
the  market  In  large  amounts  which  pav 
6-percent  interest.  This  has  dried  up 
much  of  the  normal  sources  of  monev 
for  our  banking  institutions. 

The  failure  of  the  President  to  take 
steps  to  cut  spending  has  left  tho.se  with 
responsibility  no  choice  but  to  foice  up 
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Interest  rates  to  combat  Inflation.  The 
main  attack  on  higher  Interest  rates  Is 
a  cut  In  domestic  and  unnecessar>-  Fed- 
eral spending. 

WHO   WANTS    RIOTS? 

Lawlessness  In  our  streets  bothers  us 
all.  but  again,  the  administration  gives 
no  direction  to  the  American  people  or 
points  them  in  the  wrong  direction 

The  Attorney  General,  chief  law-en- 
forcement ofiBcer,  has  yet  to  come  up 
with  a  single  proposal  which  might  do 
something  to  control  and  end  unlawful 
demonstrations  and  riots  In  our  streets. 
or  to  control  the  ever-increasing  crime 
rate  across  oxir  Nation.  While  showing 
great  Imagination  In  the  field  of  clvU 
rights  legislation,  he  seems  unable  to 
think  of  anything  that  might  protect 
the  majority  of  our  citizens  from  the 
lawless  use  of  our  streets.  The  Vice 
President  for  his  part  cries  out  that  he 
could  "lead  a  good  riot  himself."  Just 
imagine  the  reaction  of  those  Negroes — 
the  vast  majority.  Indeed — who  have  re- 
mained lawful  and  stayed  away  from  the 
riots.  They  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
the  Vice  President  has  indicated  they 
have  done  the  wrong  thing. 

THEBE    IS    NO    KAST    WAT 

I  share  the  Nation's  concern  over  the 
lawless  elements  that  liave  crept  Into 
the  civil  rights  movement  under  the  title 
of  "Black  Power."  To  me,  black  power 
signifies  an  attnnpt  of  some  civil  rights 
leaders  to  seize  control  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  I  think  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take, as  some  have  advocated,  to  repeal 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  which  con- 
tains basic  voting  right  guarantees  for 
all  citizens.  This  is  ah  bverreaction. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  clear  that  our  Negro 
citizens  are  entitled  to  equal  opportunity 
but  that  his  advancement  will  come  by 
merit  and  not  through  violence.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Negro 
people  realize  this  clearly. 

kxtuhn  to  balanced  covhuiment 

Tills  year  more  than  ever  we  need  a 
balanced  government  in  Washington,  a 
Congress  that  can  truly  keep  a  check  on 
the  Presidential  power.  No  matter  how 
benevolent  that  power  may  appear,  it 
is  a  danger  to  our  system  and  a  step 
toward  one-man  government. 

OrPOKTUMlTX     rO«    CHANGB     OM     election     DAT 

The  Republican  Party  offers  checks 
and  balances  instead  of  a  blank  check. 
Our  people  are  choosing  more  than  a 
representative  in  Washington  this  elec- 
tion day.  They  are  choosing  a  way  of 
life  and  the  way  of  the  future  of  our 
country.  Their  choice  should  be  one  of 
which  they  will  be  proud. 


Toward  Nadear  Sanity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  Nxw  to«k 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr,  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  World  Journal  Tribune  commends 
President  Johnson  for  his  concern  over 
the  possible  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 
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The  President's  nearly  constant  pre- 
occupation is  finding  a  path  to  an  honor- 
able settlement  in  Vietnam,  the  news- 
paper says.  But  it  adds  that  he  has 
wi.sely  given  a  generous  mea.sure  of  atten- 
tion to  what  in  tiie  long  view  ix)ies  a  far 
deadlier  threat  to  mankind. 

It  is  encouraging,  tiie  new.spapcr  com- 
ments in  an  editorial,  that  the  Pre.'ildent 
managed  in  discussions  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  to  get  the 
topic  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty  out  of 
cold  storage. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  matt<T  of  crucial 
im!X)rta:ice  Uj  ours  and  coming  genera- 
tions. In  order  to  siiare  the  World 
Journal  Tribune's  observations  with  my 
colleagues,  I  submit  its  editorial  for  the 
RECORn: 

TOW.\.''.D  NfCLEAR  SANITT 

There  can  be  little  question,  even  ajnong 
his  politlral  opponents,  that  flndincr  a  path 
to  an  honorable  settlement  In  Viet  Nim  is 
President  Johnson  s  nearly  constant  preoccu- 
^jation. 

But  he  also  has  wisely  given  a  generous 
measure  of  direct  attention  to  what.  In  the 
long  view  of  history,  poses  a  far  deadlier 
threat  to  mankind — the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear we.ipoiis. 

The  remedy  Is  as  obvious  as  It  is  remote : 
American  and  Scniet  agreement  on  a  treaty 
that  could  be  written  under  UN.  auspices 
and  applied  to  the  world.  If  the  two  irtants 
can  agree,  that  will  be  an  operative  majority 
right  tiiere. 

So  it's  encouraging  that  President  Johnson. 
In  a  wide-ranclnc  dl.=;cu5;.slon  with  Soviet 
PoreU'n  Minister  Gromyko.  has  managed  to 
get  the  topic  out  of  cold  storage  for  re-ex- 
amination. 

Official  comment  has  been  guarded.  Indl- 
catlnc  little  if  any  forward  movement.  Tiie 
old  snasj.s;  remain.  There  Is  the  sticky  issue 
of  West  Germany's  ntielear  role.  There  are 
problems  of  Inspection  and  enforcement  un- 
der a  nonproliferation  treaty.  Tliere  is  tiie 
puzzle  of  what  to  do  about  no.se-thumbers 
like  Red  China  and  France,  who  insist  on 
gong   their   own   nuclear   ways. 

■Yet  the  mere  fact  tliat  Washington  and 
Moscow  are  giving  the  entire  question  new 
and  .<;erlous  study  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
significance. 

One  never  knows  when  or  why  the  Soviets 
may  budge  on  an  issue  after  years  of  stub- 
born resistance.  But  the  possibility  should 
never  be  foreclosed — certainly  not  in  areas 
where.  In  a  mix  of  Internal  and  external 
pressiu-es.  self-interest  may  Impel  the  So- 
viets to  change  their  minds. 

The  U  S.  should  not  overlook  any  oppor- 
tunities to  help  speed  the  process. 


Soviet  Rejecti  Offer  of  U.S.  Clergy  To 
Send  Jewish  Prayerbookt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  been  vei-y  much  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  religious  freedom, 
and  perturbed  by  the  situation  in  the  So- 
viet Union  where  the  opportunity  for 
worship  is  denied,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  recent 
decision  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  reject  the 
offer  by  a  group  of  clergymen  represent- 
ing several  faiths,  of  Jewish  prayerbooks 


for  distribution  to  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  have  worked  on  this  matter  with 
Rabbi  Arthur  Schneler,  of  the  Park  Ea.st 
Synagogue,  and  protested  with  him  and 
his  congregation,  anti-Semitism  In  tiie 
Soviet  Union. 

An  article  on  the  rejection  from  the 
New  York  Times  on  Friday,  September 
30,  follows: 

SoMET    Rejects    Ofh  r    of    U.S.    CLrp.cT    To 

Send    Jewish    P.iiayerbooks 

(By  John  Cogley) 

The  Soviet  Government's  Comnmtce  on 
Religious  .Affairs  lias  declined  an  offer  by 
three  American  clergymen  to  supply  Umrglcal 
books  for  u.^e  by  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  group  offered  to  supply  10.000  sid- 
durim,  or  prayerbooks,  to  meet  the  devo- 
tional needs  of  Soviet  Jews.  The  oiler  was 
made  to  the  Committee  on  Religious  Affairs 
1  ist  June.  The  response,  dated  Sept.  21.  was 
thanks,  but  no  thanks. 

In  a  letter  to  the  clergj-men.  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Harold  Bosley.  minister  of  Christ  Church, 
Methodist,  the  Rev.  Thurston  Davis,  editor  of 
the  Jesuit  weekly.  America,  and  Rabbi  Arthur 
Schneier  of  the  Park-East  Synagogue.  First 
Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton, I.  Bubnov.  said  that  the  offer  had  been 
misdirected.  It  was  "not  pertinent  to  the 
scope  of  responsibilities"  of  the  Religious  Af- 
fairs Committee,  he  said. 

He  said  that  "printing  of  religious  books 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  handled  by  religious  orga- 
nizations themselves." 

An  authority  on  Soviet  affairs  agreed  yes- 
terday that,  as  far  as  it  went,  this  statement 
was  correct  but  that  It  left  much  uiisaid. 

There  are  frequently  severe  practical  difli- 
culties  to  be  overcome  before  publishing  ar- 
rangements can  be  made,  he  noted. 

The  letter  to  the  three  clerg>-men  sUited 
that  religious  books  in  the  Soviet  Union  were 
regularly  published  in  adequate  quantities. 
".'\ccording  to  available  Information."  a 
prayerbook  and  a  religious  calendar  for  Jews 
will  be  printed  in  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
"nearest  future,"  it  said. 

Last  January,  the  clergymen  wlio  m.ide  the 
offer  visited  the  Soviet  Union.  They  reported 
upon  their  return  that  four  and  five  Jewish 
worshipers  were  often  forced  to  share  the 
same  battered  prayerbook. 

Father  Davis  said  yesterday  that  the 
promise  in  Mr.  Bubnov's  letter  that  new  read- 
ing matter  would  soon  be  supplied  to  Jewish 
congregations  was  encouraging. 

In  this  connection,  the  September  28 
issue  of  the  Christian  Century,  an  ecu- 
menical weekly,  has  a  very  interesting 
article  by  Ronald  I.  Rubin,  entitled 
"Tisha  B'Av  in  Moscow,"  which  follows: 
TiSHA   B'Av   IN    Moscow 

HOW     IS    rr    IN     RUSSIA? 

(By  Ronald  I.  Rubin) 

In  July  of  this  year  I  toured  the  Sovi3t 
Union.  As  a  political  scientist,  I  went  to  see 
the  country  firsthand,  to  talk  with  its  youth 
and  perhaps  acquire  background  for  my 
classroom  descriptions  of  communism.  As 
an  Orthodox  Jew,  I  hoped  to  check  on  the 
authenticity  of  press  reports  of  the  past  few 
years  regarding  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 
Though  my  observations  of  political  society 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  may  in  general  have  been  hur- 
ried and  fragmentary,  I  feel  that  my  conclu- 
sions on  the  observance  of  Judaism  there  are 
based  on  reliable  evidence.  During  my  two- 
week  sojourn  I  spoke  with  Jews  in  three 
cities — Minsk,  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  Tlie 
most  poignant  experience  of  all  was  the  Tisha 
B'Av  I  spent  In  Moscow. 

For  some  2.500  years  Tlsha  B'Av  has  been 
Judaism's  national  day  of  mourning.  It 
originally  marked  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  In  Jerusalem — first  by  the  Babylon- 
ians in  586  B.C.,  then  (on  precisely  the  same 
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day  of  the  year)  by  the  Romans  in  70  A.D. 
Now  It  has  come  to  symbolize  all  the  misfor- 
tunes and  disasters  suffered  by  the  Jews 
throughout  their  history.  It  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  "sliiva."  the  period  of 
mourning  for  the  dead.  Prohibited  on  Tisha 
B'Av  are  eating,  drinking  and  laughter,  even 
the  traditional  handshake  of  greeting  in  the 
synagogue. 

Normally  Tislia  E'.'\v  falls  in  July  or  August 
of  tlie  Western  calendar  year.  This  year  It 
was  observed  on  Tuesday  July  26.  In  Mos- 
cow I  attended  Tl?ha  B'Av  services  at  the 
Central  Synagogue—  one  of  three  in  the  area. 
(The  others  are  in  the  suburbs;  together  the 
three  serve  some  500,000  Jews,  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  area.) 
Though  the  Central  Synagogue  stands  less 
than  a  ten-minute  walk  from  Red  Square, 
Moscow's  chief  tourist  attraction,  the  taxi 
drivers  who  took  me  there  on  my  four  visits 
all  had  difficulty  In  finding  the  site — 8  Ark- 
hipova  St.  Since  the  drivers  were  friendly 
enough,  I  concluded  that  their  inability  to 
find  the  synagogue  at  once  was  due  not  to 
prejudice  but  to  the  fact  that  this  part  of 
the  city  is  little  known. 

The  synagogue  is  a  fairly  large,  plain  build- 
ing with  a  yellow  exterior,  its  white  entrance 
colunms  reminiscent  of  Greek  Renaissance 
architecture.  It  fronts  directly  on  the  street, 
which  like  most  Russian  sidestreets  I  found 
to  be  virtiially  devoid  of  automobile  traffic. 
When  I  attended  services  in  the  cliapel  on 
July  24  I  asked  about  the  cracks  and  holes  in 
the  chapel  ceiling.  I  was  told  that  repairs 
were  under  way.  and  indeed  a  painting  scaf- 
fold clung  to  the  front  of  the  building. 

NIGHT  or   MOURNING 

Tisha  B'Av  services  began  8:30  on  Monday 
evening  in  the  main  sanctuary.  Present  were 
from  150  to  200  men.  In  the  balcony  seat 
sat  a  few  women  (since  Orthodox  Judaism 
recognizes  only  certain  prayers  as  Incumbent 
on  women,  they  are  generally  excused  from 
actual  attendance  at  the  synagogue,  and 
when  they  do  come  they  sit  apart  from  the 
men) . 

Most  of  the  men  at  the  services  that  night 
were  elderly,  mainly,  I  would  Judge,  In  their 
60s  and  70s,  though  one  told  me  he  was  96. 
Their  clothes  were  threadbare,  as  indeed  were 
those  of  the  average  man  I  had  seen  on  the 
streets.  The  few  young  men  present  seemed 
less  able  to  follow  the  service  than  their 
elders:  apparently  Hebrew  was  unfamiliar  to 
them.  Instead  of  the  traditional  skull  cap, 
some  of  the  young  men  wore  square  Tash- 
kent hats— a  type  of  headgear,  imported  from 
Tashkent,  much  In  style  In  Moscow  this  year. 

The  synagogue  was  dimly  lit.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ritual  of  tliis  day  of  mourning. 
On  the  platform  in  front  of  the  sanctuary 
were  several  low,  unadorned  benches — the 
type  of  bench  used  by  Jews  during  the  period 
of  mourning  for  the  dead.  Recognizable  by 
his  attire — black  hat  and  coat — was  bearded 
Israel  Aryeh  Levin,  chief  rabbi  of  Moscow 

For  one  accustomed  to  praying  in  Western 
synat;ogues.  certain  features  distinguished 
the  Moscow  service.  The  most  telling  differ- 
ence was  the  scarcity  of  prayer  books.  I 
watched  old  men  stoop  over  attempting  to 
make  out  the  print  In  prayer  books  held  in 
the  hands  of  others.  I  saw  others  reading 
from  books  disfigured,  kept  intact  by  tape. 
A  few  had  Israeli-made  books.  Identifiable 
by  their  small  size  and  distinctive  covers. 

Prayers  for  the  Tlsha  B'Av  service  are  not 
contained  in  the  standard  prayer  book;  re- 
ciU'd  are  special  Lamentations.  Including 
Jeremiah's  bleakest  phrophecles.  Even  fewer 
worshipers  had  the  Lamentations  than  had 
the  regular  prayer  books.  Yet  the  paper- 
covered  Lamentations  book  I  had  with  me 
h.ad  cost  only  20  cents  in  the  United  States. 
Three  or  four  men  shared  the  book  during 
the  service;  one  bent  from  the  pew  behind 
to  look  over  my  shoulder.  Another,  an  el- 
derly man  seated  beside  me.  stroked  the  little 
volume  fondly. 

Another  difference   from    the   accustomed 


Western  service  lay  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  men  present — about  one-third,  I  would 
estimate — did  not  Join  In  the  prayers  at  all. 
Why  was  this  so?  For  some,  it  was  obviously 
lack  of  prayer  books;  for  others,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  One  of  the  few  young 
men  present — a  boy  apparently  In  bis  late 
teens — knew  only  the  "Kaddlsh,"  the  me- 
morial prayer  for  the  dead.  The  farther 
from  the  front,  the  fewer  there  were  who 
followed  the  service,  and  toward  the  rear 
worshipers  engaged  in  whispered  conversa- 
tion. 

Still  another  contrast  I  noted  was  tlie  con- 
scious setting  apart  of  certain  worshipers 
from  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  For  in- 
stance, Israeli  diplomat.6  followed  the  prayers 
from  an  area  at  the  front  right  side  of  the 
sanctuary,  where  the  seats  were  placed  per- 
pendictUar  to  the  rest.  Was  the  seating  ar- 
rangement perhaps  designed  to  make  per- 
sonal contact  difficult  between  Israeli  and 
Russian  Jews? 

Nevertheless,  actual  recitation  of  the  pray- 
ers resembled  that  in  Tisha  B'Av  services  I 
had  attended  elsewhere.  The  Job-like  mel- 
ody, the  dimmed  lights,  the  old  men  straining 
eyes  and  heart,  the  torn  or  missing  prayer 
books  created  in  my  mind  an  image  of 
mourning  and  death.  When  the  90-minute 
service  had  ended  I  offered  my  prayer  book 
to  one  of  the  old  men  who  had  shared 
it.  Obviously  afraid  to  accept  it  openly,  he 
look  about  to  see  if  anyone  was  watching. 
then  slipped  it  into  his  inside  pocket. 

EAGER    FOR    INFORMATION 

Outside  the  synagogue  a  group  of  wor- 
shipers gathered  around  me.  conversing  in 
Yiddish  and  Hebrew.  Ours  was  not  a  casual 
conversation;  they  sought  earnestly  for  in- 
formation alx)Ut  Jewish  life  in  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  How  many  Yeshlvas  (re- 
ligious schools)  are  there  in  the  two  coun- 
tries? Did  I  know  the  wherealjouts  of  this 
or  that  relative  in  Brooklyn  or  the  Bronx? 
Are  yotmg  American  Jews  religious?  Are 
the  infants  circumcised  in  to  the  Covenant  of 
Abraham?  What  about  religious  divisions 
within  American  Jewry?  (A  week  or  so 
earlier  a  group  of  Reform  rabbis  from  the  U.S. 
had  visited  the  synagogue:  apparently  the 
Russian  Jews  have  but  a  vague  Idea  about 
divisions  in  the  U.S.) 

There  have  been  no  public  classes  in  He- 
brew for  many  years,  yet  one  man  In  his 
late  60s  told  me  in  fluent  Hebrew  tliat  he 
eats  meat  only  on  Jewish  holidays;  the  rest 
of  the  year  he  eats  only  dairy  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables  because  kosher  meat  is 
either  unobtainable  or  Impossibly  expensive. 
Usually  the  only  kosher  meat  available  at 
any  time.  I  w.as  told,  is  poultry.  Several  peo- 
ple told  me  that  of  all  the  Jews  in  Moscow 
only  the  chief  rabbi  regularly  eats  kosher 
meat. 

When  I  returned  the  next  morning  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Tlsha  B'Av  service  I  found 
even  fewer  people  present.  As  the  prayers 
ended  I  felt  the  synagogue  thinking  that 
here  was  surely  the  most  meaningful  place 
on  earth  to  observe  Tlsha  B'Av,  to  reflect  on 
the  despair  and  courage  that  have  marked 
Its  commemoration  by  Jews  for  2.500  years. 


Adm.  John  N.  Toumbas,  Foreign  Minister 
of  Greece,  Addretiei  United  Nab'oni 
General  Assembly 
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Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.    BRADEMAS.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
October    3    the    dlstlngrulshed    Foreign 


Minister  of  Greece,  Adm.  John  N. 
Toumbas,  delivered  an  important  ad- 
dress to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude his  address  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Address    by    His    Excellency,    the    Foreign 
Minister  or  Greece.  Adm.  John  N   Tocm- 
BAS.    to   the    General    Assembly    op   the 
United  Na-hons.  Monday,  October  3.  1966 
Mr    President,  it  is  with  particular  pleas- 
ure that  I  congratulate  you  in  the  name  of 
the  Greek  Delegation  and  my  own.  for  your 
election   to  the  high  office  of  our  Organiza- 
tion, that  of  the  President  of  this  Assembly 
The  pleasure  1  feel  Is  all  the  greater  since 
my  congratulations  are  extended  to  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  a  country  with 
which  the  Greek  nation  has  been  maintain- 
ing close  relations  for  many  centuries     This 
is  attested  by  Herodotus,  the  father  of  His- 
tory. 

Our  peoples,  although  separated  geo- 
graphically, have  had  since  long  ago  the  oc- 
casion to  know  and  esteem  each  other.  We 
are  sure.  Mr.  President,  that  we  shall  find 
in  you  all  the  qualities  of  firmness,  wisdom 
t:tctfulness  and  experience  that  we  have 
learned  to  appreciate  In  the  Afghan  nation. 
I  would  like  also  to  ask  the  Italian  Deleca- 
tion  to  be  kind  enough  to  convey  to  the  out- 
going President.  H.  E.  Amintore  Fanfani, 
the  gratitude  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
Greek  Delegation  for  the  manner  with  which 
he  carried  out  the  heavy  duties  of  the  Presl- 
deni  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  XXlh 
session.  During  that  session.  President  Fan- 
fani confirmed  the  qualities  that  all  of  \is, 
and  in  p.artlcular  we  the  Greeks,  neighbours 
and  friends  of  his  country,  had  recognized 
in  him  long  ago.    Mr.  President. 

In  the  face  of  an  agenda  containing  nearly 
a  hundred  items,  most  of  them  of  substan- 
tial importance,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
whether  this  multitude  of  questions  is  a 
sign  of  prosperity  and  vigor  or  rather  a 
sysmptop  of  weakness  and  lack  of  stamina 
of  our  Organization. 

From  a  short  review  of  past  performances 
one  is  led  to  assert  that  a  lot  has  alreadv 
been  accomplished  by  the  United  Nations 
in  their  various  fields  of  competence,  notably 
in  the  social,  economic  and  humanitarian 
fields,  as  well  as  In  those  of  education,  the 
liberation  of  peoples,  the  enhancing  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  the  protection  of  human 
rights.  Yet.  much  remains  to  t>e  done 
There  are  in  particular  certain  problems  .of 
an  urgent  character  which  cannot  l>e  Ignored 
Without  impunity,  such  as  the  problems  of 
decolonization  as  well  as  those  of  economic 
financial  and  technical  assisi.;ince  lo  the  de- 
veloping countriy^ 

As  far  as  dec^^lzatlon  is  concerned,  we 
are  indeed  happy  with  the  results  already 
achieved.  They  are  all  to  the  credit  of  our 
Organization,  since  they  have  brought  about 
the  creation  of  a  great  number  of  new.  inde- 
pendent nations,  with  whose  cooperation  we 
are  deeply  gratified. 

My  country  Is  happy  to  greet  today  the 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  par- 
ticipation in  our  work  of  a  new  countrj'  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Guyana.  We  ex- 
tend to  It  our  sincere  congratulations  and 
our  best  wishes  of  progress  and  prosperity 

On  this  occasion.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
Delegation  of  Indonesia  how  pleased  we  are 
to  see  it  taking  again  Its  place  in  the  works 
of  our  Orgaruzatlon. 

emancipation  is  essential 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  forget  that  other 
peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  still 
waiting  for  their  emancipation.  In  this  con- 
text the  questions  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
South  West  Africa  are  foremost  amongst 
those  requiring  a  speedy  solution  In  conform- 
ity with  our  prlnclplee.  Until  the  prin- 
clplee  of  our  Charter  have  been  fully  applied 
and  enforced,  none  of  us  can  claim  to  have 
a  clear  conscience. 
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Jy  three  of  the  eleven  territories  placed 
undkr  tnisteeshlp  on  the  nuxrow  of  ih» 
ffninMing  ot  our  Organization,  still  remain 
und^  thlB  status.  It  la,  therefore,  cpiltt 
Ivable  that  the  man^te  over  South- 


and< 


West  Africa  should  be — evei  nominally — th« 
same  as  created  by  the  Leag^ie  of  Nation*, 
about  forty  six  years  ago. 

These  situations,  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
Lnterventlonism  and  absolutism,  such  as 
apartheid,  belong  to  the  past  and  must  b« 
considered  today  as  obsolete. 

Greece,  which  has  a  long  history  of  strug- 
gles for  freedom  and  human  dignity,  for 
national  Independence  and  self-determina- 
tion, shall  continue,  within  the  limits  of  lt« 
poesiblllties.  to  sur>port  every  constructive 
and  reasonable  measiu-e  aimed  at  the  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  the  principles,  ideals  and 
high  moral  values  of  our  civilization. 

In  the  economic  field  our  Organization 
haa  displayed  an  Increasingly  Intensive  ac- 
tivity In  the  framework  of  the  United  Nation* 
Development  Decade.  The  work:  of  UNCT.M3 
and  the  Imminent  creation  of  an  Organiza- 
tion for  Industrial  Development  will  give, 
I  am  sure,  a  new  Impetus  to  this  collective 
effort.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  in  our 
time  of  stunningly  rapid  scientific  and  tech- 
nological progress,  the  rhythm  of  evolu- 
tion in  all  manifestations  of  human  life  is 
much  quicker  than  It  was  thirty,  or  twenty, 
or  even  ten  years  ago.  This  Is  particularly 
evident  In  the  economy  of  developed  coun- 
tries and  It  \»  proved  by  precise  statlstica. 
It  constitutes  an  additional  factor  tending 
toward  the  increase  of  the  gap  between  the 
standard  of  life  of  the  developed  countries 
and  the  developing  ones.  This  gap  instead 
of  narrowing.  Is  continually  growing  and 
we  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  fill. 

Without  underestimating  the  difficulties 
Inherent  in  every  form  of  assistance  In  the 
framework  of  a  cooperation  as  well  advised 
and  close  ss  possible  between  Industrialized 
countries  and  others  which  are  at  a  lees 
advanced  stage  of  development.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  poesiblllties  of  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  in  this  regard  are 
far  from  exhausted. 

In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
of  the  words  used  during  the  recent  session 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  by  the 
Secretary-General,  who  spoke  of  our  "dLaap- 
polntment  with  aid  to  developing  countries" 
and  who.  while  searching  for  the  reasons  of, 
tried  to  find  remedies  to  this  problem. 

Increased  and  more  intensive  efforts  are 
needed  both  of  the  industrialized  nations 
and  the  Third  World  in  view  of  the  Insuffi- 
cient results  of  the  development  decade. 

It  has  been  often  underlined  that  the  main 
eSort  the  essential  effort — In  other  words  the 
determining  factor — must  come  from  the 
developing  coimtries.  My  country's  experi- 
ence proves  that  this  Is  correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  parties  mtist 
met  In  full  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  cooperation  corresponds  from  the  very  out- 
set and,  even  more  in  the  long  run,  to  their 
mutual  and  reciprocal  interest. 

The  application  of  science  and  technology 
to  development  and  multilateral  economic 
assistance,  particularly  In  the  field  of  fi- 
nancing, are  indispensable  to  blunt  shocking 
differences  persisting  between  some  countries 
and  others. 

International  aid  is  only  a  manifestation 
of  human  solidarity,  a  way  to  combat  pov- 
erty aiKl  misery,  a  means  of  eradicating  tb» 
causes  of  resentment  and  bitterness,  of  pre- 
venting eventual  outbreaks  of  hatred  and 
revolt. 

Every  one  of  us  has  a  clear  duty  towards 
bunutnlty.  towards  his  own  country,  towards 
the  order  and  peace  of  the  world,  towards  the 
■odal  and  economic  piogieee  of  the  interna- 
tional community,  to  do  his  best  to  con- 
tribute to  tbe  Improvement  of  existing  con- 
dltlaos,  those  very  ccnuUtlons  that  mlgbt 
prove  damageable  to  humanity  as  a  whola. 


The  common  interest  of  us  all,  great  or  small, 
rich  or  poor,  is  In  this  respect  one  and  In- 
divisible. We  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  founda- 
tions of  international  p>eace.  whose  uncer- 
tain and  precarious  chanuler  we  must  al- 
ways bear  in  mind. 

Alttiough  tills  question  is  not  on  our 
agenda,  it  is  liardly  pos.=;ible  to  Ignore  the 
conflict  of  Vietnam  which  constitutes  a 
menace  to  world  peace.  This  ron.Tict  is  the 
principle  source  of  the  unca.siuess  and  ap- 
pretien.sion  that  we  feel  with  respect  to  the 
International  situation.  It  constitutes  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  all  efforts  under- 
taken to  resolve  other  problems  of  primary 
importance,  such  as  disarmament.  It  is  also 
responsible  for  the  revival  of  certain  charac- 
teristics of  the  cold  war  which  one  had 
thouglit   for  ever  discarded  and   abandoned. 

I  have  no  intention  ot  embarking  upon 
the  details  of  this  question,  but  I  cannot 
conce.i;  the  disappointment  feit  by  my  Gov- 
ernment .ind  the  Greek  people  that  the  re- 
peated efforts  of  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain other  governments,  ivs  well  as  the  efforts 
of  personalities  of  international  stature,  for 
the  cessation  of  the  conflict  have  found  no 
response  on  the  other  side. 

NEGOTIATED    SETTLEMENT    REQUIHED 

We  are  convincctl  in  Greece  that  the  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam  must  be  brought  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  table  of  negotiations,  on 
tiie  basis  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954, 
wi'li  t!ie  object  of  finding  a  peaceful.  Just 
and  equitable  solution. 

Greece,  who,  not  so  long  ago,  met  with 
a  similar  form  of  armed  subversion,  one 
guided  -ind  .supported  frtim  outride,  and  who 
s'.icceeded,  thanks  to  the  preciovis  support 
of  our  Organisation  and  the  asslst.mce  of 
the  United  States,  to  safeguard  her  independ- 
ence, her  sovereignty  and  territorial  integ- 
rity. Greece  who  has  had  a  sad  experience 
of  the  sufferings  caused  by  such  interfer- 
ence, cannot  but  feel  a  profound  sympathy 
for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

This  is  an  additional  reason  why  we  have 
followed  and  continue  to  follow  with  par- 
ticular solicitude  and  appreciation  the  ef- 
forts undertaken  in  this  matter  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Secretary-General,  This  is  why 
we  lend  him  our  full  support. 

Trying  to  end  the  din  and  clangor  of  arms 
by  arms  themselves  is  not  always  easy.  But 
it  is  much  wiser  and  more  humane  to  stop 
the  use  of  armed  force  by  negotiations.  This 
Is  what  is  demanded  by  the  great  majority 
of  world  pvibiic  opinion  and  it  is  our  firm 
hope  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  negotia- 
tions will  not  be  late  In  realising  the  disaster 
in  which  their  Insistence  in  their  intransi- 
gence and  in  their  fanatlclsjia  can  plunge 
not  only  theh-  own  peoples  "Shut  also  the 
entire    international    community. 

The  Vietn.imese  question  is  oue  of  tliose 
cases  which  force  us  to  realize  that  In  tlie 
political  field  the  results  achieved  up  to  this 
date  by  our  Organization  are  still  consider- 
ably short  of  what  the  peoples  in  whose 
name  the  United  Nations  was  founded  had 
the  right   to  expect. 

But  It  is  tins  very  situation  wliich  im- 
poses on  all  of  us.  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  ser\e.  the  duty 
to  expre.ss  frankly  and  without  restraint  our 
pressing  wish  for  a  peace  that  is  just 
and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  and  ideals 
of  oxiT  civilization. 

Even  if  we  were  to  accept  the  theory  that 
the  Vietnamese  question  could  not  e;i.s!ly  be 
dealt  with  within  the  United  Nations  due  to 
the  fact  that  certain  parties  to  the  dispute 
are  not  members  of  this  Orgaia/.ation.  there 
are  still  plenty  of  other  problems  Vhlch  for 
many  years  have  been  ponding  before  our 
Organization  without  being  solved. 

This  lack  of  proper  and  effective  action 
makes  Itself  painfully  felt  every  time  pend- 
ing problems  have  a  potential  Impact  and 
repercvisslons,  direct  or  indirect,  on  Interna- 


tional peace.  May  I  only  mention  the  prob- 
lem of  the  re-untficatlon  of  Korea  and  the 
question  of  Southern  Rhodeela. 

One  should  not  forget  that  for  reasons  I 
prefer  not  to  analyze  here,  there  are  nations 
like  for  Instance  Germany,  which  remain  still 
divided. 

The  Greek  Government  expresses  the  sin- 
cere hope  and  ardent  wish  tliat  the  re-unlfl- 
cation  of  these  nations  will  be  accomplished 
as  soon  as  possible  through  peaceful  and 
democratic  means  by  the  application  of  the 
sacred  and  Inalien.ible  right  of  self- 
determination. 

The  re-unlfication  of  these  nations  would 
not  only  constitute  a  positive  contribution 
towards  International  peace  and  the  well- 
being  of  these  peoples  which,  today,  suffer 
the  painful  consequences  of  division.  It 
would  at  the  same  time  eliminate  the 
sources  of  conflicts  which  could  easily  lead 
to  war.  The  lesson  that  History  teaches 
us  Is  that  the  division  of  States  is  in  it- 
self a  cause  of  war. 

The  failure  of  oiir  Organization  to  find 
solutions  to  political  problems  is  closely  re- 
lated to  Its  inability  to  elaborate  and  to 
Institute  a  mechanism  which  would  allow 
it  to  honour  effectively  Its  responsibilities 
as  guardian  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. Twenty  one  years  after  Its  founda- 
tion the  United  Nations  I(x>ks  as  If  it  had 
at  its  disposal  nothing  but  temporary  pal- 
liatives, sometimes  even  Improvised  as  a 
means  of  tackling  emergency  cases  of 
threats  against  peace. 

PEACK     A     COLLECTIVE     RESPONSIBILITY 

The  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  is.  according  to  the  Charter,  a  col- 
lective responsibility  of  all  members  of  tlie 
Organization.  However,  one  would  seek  In 
vain  a  single  case  of  expression  of  ade- 
quate collective  manifestation  of  such 
responsibility  by  practical  means  or  meas- 
ures. To  consider  but  a  single  a.spect.  the 
financial  one.  the  peace-keeping  operations 
were  undertaken  by  our  Org.mization.  but 
the  number  of  those  who  carried  the  finan- 
cial burden  Is  far  short  of  the  totality  of 
Its  niembersliip. 

I  have  no  intention  to  go  into  the  history 
of  this  problem.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
state  of  affairs  has  nearly  sliaken  the  very 
foundations  of  our  Organization.  Fortu- 
nately, reason  finally  prevailed  and  an  in- 
terim arrangement  was  agreed  upon.  How- 
ever, one  year  has  since  elapsed  and  the 
question  has  not  yet  found  lis  final  solu- 
tion. Voluntary  contributions  intended  to 
cover  the-  deficit  of  the  United  Nations  fi- 
nances were  made  only  by  those  wiio  in  the 
past  had  regularly  fulfllled  their  obligations 
towards  meeting  the  expenses  of  peace- 
keeping operations. 

A  Committee  of  highly  qualified  experts 
has  examined  closely  the  finances  of  the 
United  Nations. 

This  Assembly  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  remarks  and  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Committee's  report. 

Another  Committee,  the  Committee  ot 
thirty-three  has  deliberated  for  more  than 
two  years  on  the  financing  of  the  peace- 
keeping operations.  This  Assembly  will  be 
able  to  profit  from  these  deliberations  and 
the  conclusions  which  could  be  drawn  from 
them. 

We  are  thus  In  possession  of  all  elements 
necessary  to  proceed  to  the  research  of  a 
final  solution  to  the  question  of  financing 
peace-keeping  operations. 

While  making  this  effort,  we  should  keep 
In  mind  that  the  sums  p.ild  for  such  opera- 
tions constitute  in  the  last  analysis  an  In- 
surance premium  for  peace;  a  premium  which 
Is  minimal  In  comparison  to  the  risk  covered 
by  such  operations;  a  premium  which  we  all 
have  a  compelling  Interest  to  pay  In  order  to 
avoid  horrible  sacrifice  of  human  life  and 
destruction  of  property  that  would  result 
from  war. 


It  Is  equally  of  primary  Importance  that  a 
mechanism  be  set  up  to  serve  as  an  effective 
Instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Tills  is  a  ta-sk  which  the  United  Nations 
should  have  fulfilled  long  ago.  For  us,  It  is 
our  duty  towards  the  peoples  we  represent 
h»re  to  bring  this  t,i.sk  to  its  rightful  con- 
clusion. 

As  far  as  Greece  Is  concerned,  it  is  well 
known  t'l.u.  while  fnitliful  to  the  principle 
of  collective  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  she  has  not  neglected,  with 
her  ilniitPd  possibilities,  to  contribute  to  all 
tlie  pcace-kccplng  operations  of  the  United 
Nations,  Moreover,  we  have  hastened  to  give 
a  voluntary  contribution  after  the  arrange- 
ment made  last  year  for  the  settlement  ot 
the  deficit  of  our  Organization.  Suffice  It  to 
remind  that  the  participation  of  Greece  In 
the  fm.inriur:  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  in 
Cyprus  (UNFICYP)  has  reached  4,450,000 
U.S.  dollars.  This  amount  represents  more 
than  8'"-  of  the  cr'niritnitioiis  plodced  up  to 
this  day  and  7,5 '"c  of  the  total  expen.'^es  of 
this  Force,  This  contribution  places  Greece 
Immediately  after  the  United  States  .md  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  same  level  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

DIS.\RMAMENT    Mr  ST    BE    FtrRSVED 

While  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  an  appropriate 
mechanism  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
we  .are  not  overlooking  another  lmi)crutlve 
duty  of  this  Organization,  the  realization  of 
universal   disarmament. 

The  problem  of  disnrmament  and  the 
formulation  of  wishes  for  Its  attainment  tend 
to  become  a  more  or  less  routine  habit  ot 
the  .speakers  who   take  this  floor. 

The  General  Assembly  has  been  dealing 
with  this  problem  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  scope  of  the  problem  and  the 
lmport;xnce  of  the  benefits  that  would  re- 
sult for  mankind  from  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  as  complete  as  possible  are  such, 
that  no  delay,  no  adversity  should  discour- 
age us  In  the  pursuit  of  our  disarmament 
effort. 

The  recent  past  has  proved  that  solutions 
are  attainable  whenever  the  political  will  is 
forthcoming.  I  am  referring  to  the  Moscow 
Treaty  on  the  p.^rtial  banning  of  nuclear 
tests.  This  precedent  which  UispLred  so 
many  hopes  to  humanity  should  not  remain 
an  Isolated  case.  Although  one  could  not 
e.xpect  that  an  agreement  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  comprising  a  system 
ot  effective  control,  is  Imminent,  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  beyond  the  Immediate  possi- 
bilities that  substantial  and  concrete  prog- 
ress could  be  made  on  certain  points  under 
discussion,  especially  in  respect  of  collateral 
measures. 

This  Is  what  the  world,  what  all  the  peo- 
ples represented  In  this  Assembly  expect 
from  us.  But  this  crucial  and  Imperative 
task  rests  primarily  with  the  states  which, 
owing  to  the  ImporUmce  of  their  military 
force,  have  a  special  a.id  increased  responsi- 
bility in  the  questions  of  peace  and  security. 
It  Is  to  the  political  will  of  these  states  and 
the  determination  of  their  leaders  that  v,-e 
appeal.  Our  support  of  their  efforts,  they 
may  be  sure,  will  be  both  prompt  and  con- 
structive. 

My  Intervention  In  this  general  debate 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  a  task,  specific  in  our  opinion,  which 
Is  Imposed  on  the  member-states  of  this 
Organization  by  the  Charter  as  well  as  the 
relevant  Resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  Is  the  t.isk  of  promoting,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  ties  of  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  nations,  beginning, 
naturally,  by  those  living  in  the  same  geo- 
graphic region. 

The  Greek  Delegation  had  last  year  the 
opportunity  to  Inform  this  Assembly  of  sig- 
nificant progress  leading  to  better  contacts. 
and  to  the  expansion  and  reinforcement  ot 
relations  between  Greece  and  her  neighbors. 
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I  am  pleased  to  add,  today,  that  fvirther 
steps  have  been  made  since  then  towru-ds  the 
same  direction.  Greece  and  Romania  have 
recently  signed  a  series  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments, which  open  new  perspectives  not  only 
for  the  complete  re-establishment  ot  the 
friendly  links  traditionally  existing  between 
the  two  nations,  but  also  for  a  close  coopera- 
tion In  various  fields  of  Internatlomd  activ- 
ity. 

Oreece  Is  firmly  determined  to  consider 
the  dilfercnces  in  the  political  and  social 
systems  as  constituting  no  obstacle  at  all 
to  the  establisliment  of  normaJ  and  progres- 
sively more  advanced  relations  with  otlier 
countries.  She  has  proven  this  at  an  early 
stage  In  the  case  of  her  relations  with  two 
of  the  neighboring  Balkan  states.  Yugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria. 

With  regard  to  relations  between  Greece 
and  Turkey,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  this 
Assembly  that  the  serious  difficulties,  which 
iKid  arisen  in  Greek-Turkish  relations  during 
the  last  years,  are  now  the  object  of  a  com- 
mon and  thorough  consideration. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  details.  But 
I  feel  I  have  to  dwell  for  a  while  upon  one  of 
the  problems  which  we  discuss  with  our 
Turkish  neighbors,  as  this  Assembly  had 
dealt  with  It  at  some  considerable  length, 
during  its  XX th  session. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Cyprus  question,  on 
which,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  last  year  a  Resolution 
which.  Inter  alia,  recommended  tlie  resump- 
tion of  the  Mediation  initiated  by  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  proved  Impossible  to 
recjpen  the  road  of  Mediation.  But  new  ef- 
forts could  well  be  undertaken  towards  the 
same  end.  according  to  the  26  March  1965  re- 
port of  the  Mediator  of  the  United  Nations, 
Dr.  Galo  Plaza,  and  to  the  similar  recom- 
mendations repeatedly  addressed  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  all  Interested  parties.  The 
same  suggestion  is  also  made  by  our  distin- 
guished Secretary-General  at  the  end  ot 
Chapter  IV  ot  the  Introduction  to  the  Annual 
Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Organization. 

It  is  within  this  framework  and  In  this 
spirit  that  my  Government  Initiated  contacts 
with  Ankara.  After  an  exchange  ot  prelim- 
inary views,  the  two  Governments — and  I 
quote  from  a  communique  published  simul- 
taneously In  the  two  capitals  last  May- 
stated  that  "inspired  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
facilitate  a  peaceful  and  agreed  settlement 
of  thp  problem  of  C>T)rus  and  to  Improve 
their  relations,  they  have  decided  to  proceed 
to  contacts  and  an  exchange  of  views  on  the 
question  of  Cyprus  and  on  the  Greek-Turk- 
ish relations  as  a  whole. 

Three  weeks  later,  on  9  June  1966,  after 
two  meetings  I  had  In  Brussels  with  my 
Turkish  colleague,  a  second  communique 
stated— and  I  quote  again — that  "we  had 
arreed  to  initiate  confidential  dialogue  In 
order  to  facilitate  without  delay  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  ot  Cyprus  etc," 

These  exchanges  of  views  started  a  while 
ago  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of 
C\7irus.  They  are  pursued  without  Inter- 
ruption, at  a  regular  pace,  which  however  Is 
somewhat  slow,  because  of  the  difficuUies 
Inherent  in  the  problem  of  Cyprus  and  the 
other  questions  affecting  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

By  this  exchange  of  views  were  are  trying 
to  help  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Cyprus.  This  effort  of  ours,  we  are  convinced, 
takes  fully  into  account  the  aspirations  and 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  whole  island — 
Greek  Cypriots,  Turkish  Cyprlots  and 
others— and  Is  determined  and  "delimited  by 
the  fact  that  Cyprus  is  an  independent  coun- 
try, member  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
two  Governments  are  endeavouring  to  find 
the  foundations  of  a  Just  and  equitable  so- 
lution, which  would  be  In  conformitv  with 
the  principles  ot  the  Charter  and  the  'wishes 
of  the  people  ot  Cyprus,  which  would  ensure  a 


lasting  peace  In  our  region  of  South  East 
Europe  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Needless  to  add  that  mv  Government  has 
entered  these  talks  with  the  best  of  good-will 
and  ihs  best  good  faith.  And  I  am  confident 
that  I  may  expect  similar  feelings  and  in- 
tentions from  our  Turkish  Interlocutors, 
Under  these  circumstances  we  permit  our- 
selves to  hope  that  our  efforts  may  well  lead 
to  pofitivc  results. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  stress  that  as  in  the  past.  Greece,  true 
to  the  Ideals  and  principles  which  have  In- 
spired and  gi.ilded  her  through  the  centuries, 
will  spare  no  effort  In  contributing  her 
part  for  tlie  maintenance  of  Peace  and 
Justice. 


Remarki  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Hnmphrey,  University  of  Oregon,  Eu- 
gene, Oreg.,  September  28,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN"rATIVES 

Thursday/.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  that  many  of  the  Members 
would  appreciate  the  remarks  made  by 
Vice  President  HrMPHREv  during  his  visit 
to  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
son  on  September  28.  I  think  tliat  it  is 
a  very  well  stated  explanation  of  our 
policies  in  southeast  Asia. 
Remarks  or  Vick  Pbesident  Hubert  H,  Hum- 
phrey,   UNivERsrrT    OF    Oregon,    Eccene, 

Oreg,,  September  28,  1966 

Woodrow  WiLson  once  said  that  "every 
man  sent  out  ot  a  university  should  be  a  man 
of  his  nation  as  well  as  a  man  of  his  time." 

Certainly  this  university  has  striven  to 
produce  men  and  women  both  of  this  nation 
and  of  this  time. 

I  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  major  issue 
or  problem  which  has;  not  In  recent  years 
been  entered  In  depth— far  beyond  norm.J 
research  and  teaching— by  the  University  ot 
Oregon,  I  know  ot  your  international  stud- 
lee  programs  and  the  recent  conferences  you 
have  held  on  the  problems  of  20th  century 
society. 

And  I  am  particularly  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  the  University  of  Oregon  has  taken 
a  leading  role,  among  all  oiu-  colleges  and 
universities,  in  its  p.artkip.ition  In  the  war 
on  poverty. 

This  university  wcis  the  first  In  the  nation 
to  enter  irto  a  contract  for  a  Job  Corps 
training  center. 

The  idea  for  Project  Upward  Bound —a 
program  to  help  deprived  high  school  grad- 
u.ntes  get  a  ccllege  education — first  came  from 
the  University  of  Oregon,  Tour  President, 
Arthur  Flemmlng,  Is  chairman  ot  the  Na- 
tional committee  of  educators  who  are  now 
helping  to  organize  a  long-range  Upward 
Bound  proeram. 

You  also  maintain  a  regional  training  pro- 
gram for  Project  Head  Start,  which  1  believe 
is  perhaps  the  single  most  Impressive  and 
successful  program  in  our  entire  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

I  know  that  your  campus  has  been  one  of 
the  most  productive  in  our  country  of  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  volunteers. 

And  I  have  been  especially  Impressed  by 
v.hat  I  have  learned  about  yotir  Honors  Col- 
lege .  .  .  about  your  planned  School  of  Com- 
munity Service  and  Public  Affairs  .  .  .  and 
the  Interdisciplinary  program  In  Asian  studies 
which  you  have  established  to  aid  your  grad- 
uate program. 
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Today,  on  this  campus  which  has  so  con- 
cernedjitoelf  with  the  surrounding  world.  I 
would  lUe  to  dlscius  what  certainly  muBt  be 
the  single  greatest  present-day  concern  of  all 
of  us:  our  national  Involvement  in  Asia,  the 
Pacific  and  Vietnam. 

To  those  who  live  near  the  Pacific,  it  should 
b«  no  surprise  that  we  In  the  United  States 
find  ourselves  Involved  with  the  peoples  of 
the  Asian  and  PsM:iflc  world. 

Our  Involvement  is  not  new. 

We  have  been  a  Pacific  power  from  the  days 
of  the  New  England  clipper  ships  in  the  lat« 
18th  century. 

Three  tlme«  In  this  generation  we  have 
conunltted  our  reeources  and  our  young  men 
to  military  conflict  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific — 
against  Japan  in  World  War  II;  in  defense  of 
Korea  In  the  last  decade;  and  In  Vietnam 
today. 

Today  we  have  two  objectives  In  Asia:  To 
help  the  nations  of  that  part  of  the  world 
maintain  their  Independence  and  to  help 
them  build  strong  and  progressive  societle.?. 

Neither  of  theee  objectives  can  be  achieved 
so  long  as  those  who  preach  militant  force 
and  aggresison  have  reason  to  believ  that 
force  and  aggression  can  succeed. 

Asia  Is  of  critical  importance  to  us 

Three-fifths  of  the  world's  people  live  in 
Asia. 

One  Asian  country — Japaa — has  led  all 
countries  In  Itfi  rate  of  economic  growth  in 
the  last  decade. 

In  India,  we  see  the  most  daring  contem- 
porary erperlmeot  In  applying  the  principles 
and  procedures  of  democratic  government  to 
a  vaat,  tradltlon-minded  and  diverse  nation. 

In  Asia  today  we  find  a  new  surge  of  in- 
terest In  International  cooperation — in  new 
multinational  ways  of  building  strong,  in- 
dependent societies. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  the  formation 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the  confer- 
ence of  Asian  and  Pacific  nations  in  Seoul. 
and  the  revival  of  Interest  in  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  states. 

But  these  hopeful  signs  remain  Jeopardized 
■o  long  as  Communist  aggression  and  subver- 
•lon  continue. 

For  almost  a  decade  aggression  and  sub- 
version have  been  directed  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam. 

We  have  seen  in  Vietnam  the  application 
of  the  so-called  "war  of  national  libera- 
tion"— a  new  and  sophisticated  form  of  war- 
fare that  threatens  the  aspirations  of  all 
Asian  peoples. 

This  new  warfare  Is  one  In  which  the 
leaders  cannot  be  located  ...  in  which  the 
sources  of  supply  cannot  be  easily  cut  off  .  .  . 
In  which  the  enemy  forces  are  not  all  out- 
siders, but  also  Indigenous  troops  ...  in 
which  signed  truces  do  not  halt  the  strug- 
gle 

The  challenge  today — and  not  only  in 
Asia — Is  to  prove  that  the  "wars  of  national 
liberation,"  If  resisted,  cannot  succeed. 

Today  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  stiind 
behind  our  ccwnmitment  to  the  defense  of 
Vietnam,  and  that  we  have  the  will  to  en- 
dure as  well  as  the  will  to  resist. 

Nor  Is  there  any  doubt  today  of  our  de- 
termination to  fight  "the  other  war"  in  Viet- 
nam— the  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
for  political  self-determination,  and  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  Justice. 

We  knoiw — and  the  present  South  Viet- 
namese government  knows — that  overwhelm- 
ing military  power  alone  is  not  an  adequate 
response  to  the  wars  of  national  liberation. 

Despite  the  terror,  harassment  and  aggres- 
sion mounted  by  a  determined  enemy — both 
from  within  and  without — the  South  Viet- 
namese people  have  made  progress  in  build- 
ing schools  and  hospitals,  in  strengthening 
their  economy,  and  In  modernizing  their 
agriculture. 

Most  important  of  all,  they  have  pro- 
gressed In  creating  truly  representative  po- 
litical Institutions.    The  elections  held  this 


month  for  a  constituent  assembly  show  not 
only  the  emptiness  of  the  Vietcongs  claim 
to  represent  the  pvopular  majority  of  the 
Vietnamese  people — but  also  a  recognition 
that  the  socL-vl  revolution  needed  in  Vietnam 
must  rest  on  a  solid,  ptipuhir  political  base. 

The  progress  of  the  Vietnamese  people — 
and  of  all  Asian  pef^'ples — will  be  threatened 
so  long  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues. 
We  persist  in  our  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a 
ne?Totiated  settlement. 

Lost  week  Ambas-sador  .Arthur  Goldberg 
addressed  himself  to  the  proix>s.il.s  made 
earlier  by  UJ<.  Secretary  General  U  Tli.mt, 
He  made  our  position  clear. 

In  return  for  a  reduction  or  ce.<;5ation  of 
Infiltration  by  Hanoi  we  would  be  prepared 
to  suspend  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

We  are  prepared  to  see  the  National  Libera- 
tion FYont  repre.=:cnted  in  peace  negotiations. 
The  role  that  they  might  play  in  the  future 
political  life  of  Vietnam  can  be  worked  out 
by  the  Vletnjojiese  tliemselves. 

We  have  no  desire  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent m!Ut.ary  presence  in  Vietnam,  We  stand 
ready  uj  withdraw  our  forces  as  others  with- 
draw theirs. 

We  favor  international  machinery — either 
of  the  United  Nations  or  other  m.ichlnery — 
to  insure  effective  supervision  of  withdrawal. 

We  supp'')rt  the  Geneva  Agreements — in- 
cluding the  section  banning  forma!  foreign 
alllanct'.s.  We  therefore  would  «upp<->rt  a 
truly  neutral  Vietnam,  Ju.st  as  we  support.ed 
the  Agreements  of  1962  calling  for  a  neutral 
Laos. 

If  a  Ju.st  settlement  can  be  achieved  in 
Vietnam — which  only  awaits  the  response  of 
those  who  presently  wage  aggression — the 
leaders  of  Asia  can  turn  their  efforts  toward 
bringing  social  Justice  and  economic  progress 
to  their  peoples. 

In  both  settling  the  immediate  conflict 
in  Vietn  im  and  in  confronting  the  long- 
range  problems  of  Asia  the  guiding  principle 
to  be  followed  was  enunci.tted  la.st  week  at 
the  United  Nations  by  a  di,'iting\iiahPd  Asian 
statesman.  President  Ferdinand  MarC'Oe  of 
tiie  Philippine.^:  That  Asian  peoples  are 
under  "an  Inepcapable  obligation  to  devise 
Asian    solutions    to    Asian    problems  " 

If  Asians  take  the  Initiative  m  organizing 
to  defend  their  independence  and  stability. 
American  p<iwer-  Pre.sident  Marcos  has  sug- 
gested—.should  remain  as  an  "umbrella"  ex- 
tending over  non- Communist  Asia,  but  need 
not  remain  deeply  involved  militarily  on  the 
Asian  land  m.«s  it.self 

Though  we  know  tliat  the  m.ilit^mcy  of 
Red  China  may  delay  the  implementation 
of  President  Marcos'  plan,  we  also  know  that 
in  the  long  run  his  advice  is  sound. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  America  seeks 
a  permanent  military  stronghold  in  conti- 
nentiil  Asia 

Our  hope  for  Asia  is  what  Asians  hope  for 
Asia 

We  seek  only  to  help  Asians  in  their  tasks 
of  nation-building  ,  .  ,  in  their  wars  on  pov- 
erty, igno.-^ince  and  disease  We  stand  ready 
to  assust  them  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
regional  cooperation. 

While  doing  so.  we  seek  and  will  continue 
to  seek  to  build  bridges,  to  keep  open  the 
doors  of  communication  to  the  Communist 
states  of  Asia,  and  in  particular  Communist 
China 

We  shall  per.sevcre  and  explore  means  of 
commimicatlon  and  exchange,  looking  to 
the  day  when  the  loaders  of  Asian  commu- 
nism— as  their  former  colleagues  in  Europe  ' 
— will  come  to  recognize  the  selfdestructive- 
nesB  and  wastefulness  of  their  present  belli- 
cose policies. 

As  we  Americans  strive  to  deal  with  the 
Immense  problems— and  the  promise — of  a 
vibrant,  modernizing  interdependent  Asia 
in  the  years  ahead,  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
show  special  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  and 
understanding  as  a  nation. 

We  will  have  to  learn  far  more  about  Asian 


history  and  Asian  cultiu-es  than  any  of  us 
now  know. 

We  will  need  more  than  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  the  critical  issues  that 
absorb  the  attention  of  Asians. 

We  will  have  to  learn  to  speak  and  read 
Ai.san  languages. 

We  will  have  to  become  more  sensitive  to 
the  differences  among  Asian  nations  as  well 
as  tlieir  similarities. 

Finally,  we  will  have  to  learn  to  suppres,s 
our  national  enthusiasm  for  quick  solutions. 

Asia's  problems  are  extraordinarily  com- 
plex and  intractable;  ITiey  will  be  there  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  and  we  should  force 
ourselves  to  practice  some  traditional  Asian 
patience. 

With  patience  and  perspective — with  com- 
passion and  humility — we  can  live  to  see  the 
hopes  of  Asian  peoples  fulfilled. 

And  in  that  fulftllment,  our  own  peace 
and  security  will  be  .--trencthened  Im- 
m'.a.sur.ibly. 


Congressman    Kupfeiman    Reviews    His 
Legislative   Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  with 
the  89th  Congress  running  hard  to  wind 
up  the  2d  session  by  the  end  of  this 
week  there  follows  aii  analysis  of  some 
of  my  work  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  my  arrival  with  appropriate 
references  to  the  Senate  and  executive 
branch. 

Although  elected  on  February  8  of  this 
year  I  could  not  be  sworn  in  until 
February  23  so  my  congressional  eye 
view  dates  from  that  time. 

The  following  is  a  partial  li.st  of  letils- 
lation  I  have  sponsored  In  several  major 
areas  of  American  life. 

Bills  I  have  introduced  would: 

NOISE    POLLDTION 

Establish  an  OfBce  of  Noise  Control 
within  the  OfBce  of  the  Burgeon  General 
and  would  provide  fimds  on  a  matchlng- 
grant  basis  for  financing  the  first  com- 
prehensive Federal,  State,  and  local  as- 
sault on  tlie  problem  of  noise,  from 
whatever  source — H,R.  14602.  I  am  ver>' 
encouraged  by  the  nationwide  reception 
and  international  response  to  my  noise- 
pollution  bill  and  several  statements. 

Amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  abate  aircraft 
noise— H.R.  17252.  The  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  on  October  12 
during  which  I  testified  on  my  ncise-con- 
trol  legislation. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  note  the  growing 
av.arencss  of  the  need  for  noise  control 
and  strongly  feel  we  can  no  longer  delay 
in  attempting  to  find  the  solution. 

AtR    ANf)   WATrP,   POLLUTION 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  an  incentive  tax  credit  for 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  or 
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otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the  con- 
trol of  air  or  water  pollution — H.R. 
18095,  I  submitted  a  statement  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  hearing 
on  October  4  in  connection  with  Consoli- 
dated Edison's  application  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional natural  gas  for  fuel  purposes  In 
order  to  reduce  air  pollution  in  New  York 
City. 

Amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  give  States  and  local  gov- 
ernpients  the  incentive  to  proceed  with 
their  own  programs  of  water  pollution 
control  by  providing  that  they  would  be 
reimbursed  when  Federal  funds  become 
available  for  that  purpose— H,R.  13627. 

Require  States  in  the  process  of  for- 
mulating water  quality  standards  to  in- 
clude specific  provisions  for  the  control 
of  water  pollution  from  boats,  ve.ssels  and 
marinas — H.R.  16938. 

Substantial  water  pollution  control 
legislation  has  been  passed  this  session, 
authorizing  a  $3.6  billion  program  over 
the  next  4  years  designed  to  help  States 
and  localities  build  sewage  treatment 
plants  and  take  other  necessary  steps  to 
clean  up  our  Nation's  rivers,  lakes  and 
other  waters. 

Senate  bill,  S.  3112,  authorizing  grants 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended  In 
1965  for  maintenance  of  air  pollution 
control  programs,  wa^s  signed  by  the 
President  October  15. 

NARCOTICS 

Authorize  pretrial  civil  commitment, 
In  lieu  of  criminal  prosecution,  for  medi- 
cal treatment  and  probationary  after- 
care of  those  charged  with  narcotics  of- 
fenses. The  option  for  civil  commit- 
ments, however,  would  not  be  offered  to 
those  who  sell  drues  for  resale— H.R 
13762. 

Authorize  the  appropriation  of  $15  mil- 
lion for  grant.s  to  the  States  and  local 
governments  to  construct  and  operate 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
for  drug  abusers — H.R.  13763. 

Establish  a  Federal-State  two-thirds, 
one-third  matching  grant  program  to 
provide  supix>rt  for  Stat*  and  local  pro- 
grams aimed  at  rehabilitation  of  the  ad- 
dict— H.R.  13764. 

Modify  the  now-mandatory  prison 
sentence  Imtxised  on  addicts  to  pei-mit 
Federal  courts  greater  discretion  In  the 
employment  of  probation  and  sentence 
suspension  and  program  of  parole.  Key 
provision — to  end  the  existing  5-year 
minimum  sentence  imposed  upon  nar- 
cotics addicts,  while  mandatory  .sentence 
for  narcotics  sellers  would  remain  un- 
changed—H.R.  13765.  Similar  bills  re- 
cently became  law. 

CRIME  AND   PIBIIC    PROTECTION 

Inhibit  ability  of  car  thieves  to  dis- 
pose of  stolen  autos  by  merely  driving  or 
trucking  vehicles  across  the  border  or 
shipping  them  overseas,  by  requiring  all 
persons  to  show  satisfactory  proof  of 
ownership  to  the  Customs  officials,  of  any 
vehicle  they  wish  to  export.  The  bill 
would  also  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
use  the  mails  to  sell  master  keys,  which 
are  available  for  most  makes  and  models, 
to  unauthorized  persons — H.R.  16657. 

Secure  the  gains  promised  in  previous 
civil  rights  legislation  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1966.  to 
guarantee  the  equal  right  to  ser\-e  on 


juries  and  thus  prevent  po.s.sible  criminals 
from  escaping  justice  because  equal 
rights  were  denied— H.R,  13332,  H,R. 
15535.  I  testified  on  this  bill  before 
the  House  Judiciaiy  Committee — Hou.se 
passed  Chairman  Celler's  bill  with  this 
provision  on  August  9. 

Amend  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
hibit the  mailing  of  unsolicited  drug 
products  and  otherwise  potentially 
hai-mful  items — H.R.  16391. 

ALCOHOLISM 

Establish  an  Office  of  Alcoholism 
under  the  Surgeon  General  which  would 
administer  a  program  of  matching 
grants  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, would  administer  a  program  of 
research,  training,  and  demonstration 
projects  to  universities  and  other  insti- 
tutions, and  would  coordinate  various 
alcoholic  programs  presently  conducted 
by  different  agencies — H.R.  14197.  Un- 
fortunately, the  House  will  not  pass 
legislation  to  control  alcoholism  this 
session,  but  the  President  has  now  rec- 
ognized that  the  need  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  facihties  and  control  of  this 
dreadful  disease  is  critical. 

MEDICARE    AND    SOCUL    SECURITY 

Remove  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  that  a  senior 
citizen  may  earn  while  receiving  bene- 
fits under  the  Social  Security  Act— H.R 
14408, 

Extend  the  medicare  application  dead- 
line for  additional  coverage — H.R. 
14198.  Enrollment  date  extension  be- 
came law  April  8, 1966. 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  medical  deductions  for  those   65 
and  over  in  addition  to  medicare — H.R 
15213. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  to  authorize  grants  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  assure  adequate  com- 
muter service — subways,  buses — In  urban 
areas  and  would  Increase  the  existing 
limit  on  the  grant  funds  which  may  be 
used  thereunder  in  any  one  State — H  R 
14843. 

Permit  a  State  to  elect  to  use  funds 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  urban  mass  transportation— 
H.R.  14844.  Legislation  establishing 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Trans- 
portation was  signed  by  the  President  on 
October  15, 

Three  hundred  miUion  dollars  over  a 
2-year  period  was  aproved  to  aid  mass 
transit.  I  was  present  at  the  signing 
ceremony  at  the  White  House  and  re- 
ceived from  the  President  one  of  the 
pens  used. 

PENSIONS    AND    TAX    REFORM 

Establish  a  Federal  system  of  reinsur- 
ance for  private  pension  plans  which 
would  operate  to  provide  worker  protec- 
tion much  the  same  as  is  presently  pro- 
vided through  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  for  deposits  in 
savings  banks — H.R.  17590. 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
permit  tax  deductions  for  those  who  are 
self-employed  and  who  wish  to  contribute 
to  pension  funds— H.R.  15246.  Similar 
bin,  known  as  H.R.  10,  passed  the  House. 

Amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  give  capital  gains  tax  treatment 


to  authors  similar  to  that  already  given  to 
inventors — H.R.  14903. 

FDUCATION 

Provide  a  tax  ciedit  againi,i  income  tax 
for  education  expenses  incurred  for  an 
education  above  the  12th  grade  for  any 
individual  for  whom  one  has  a  dependent 
obligation   or   for  himself — H.R.    18288. 

Implement  the  Florence  Treaty  Agree- 
ment on  the  importation  of  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  materials — H  R 
16054.     Similar  bill  became  law. 

Permit  the  American  Academy  in  Rome 
to  receive  additional  bequests  and  lega- 
cies to  enable  it  to  continue  its  work  in 
America  and  Italy  by  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  amount  of  property  it 
may  hold— H.R.  15502. 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

Call  for  free  elections  in  South  'Vietnam 
with  U.N.  supervision — House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  803. 

Urge  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UN,  to 
present  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  world 
ix>ace  force  at  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly— Hou.se  Concurrent 
Resolution  714. 

Establish  a  U.S.  Committee  for  Human 
Rights  to  prepare  for  U.S.  participation 
in  observance  of  1968  as  International 
HumanRights  Year— H.R.  14164.  Testi- 
fied on  my  bill  August  11,  before  sub- 
committee. House  Committee  on  Foreiun 
Affairs.     Similar  bill  passed  Senate. 

GENERAL 

Establish  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  make  a  preliminary  Inquiry  to 
determine  the  need  to  reopen  the  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassination- 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  1023. 

Establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Public  Management — H.R.  17332. 

Preserve  and  develop  the  historical  site 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plvm- 
outh  Rock.  As  did  Senator  Edward  M. 
"Ted  "  Kennedy,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  in- 
clude Plymouth  Rock  National  Memorial 
as  part  of  our  national  park  svttem— 
H.R. 15840. 

Designate  the  fouith  Sunday  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  as  Interf  aith  Day- 
House  Joint  Resolution  1171. 

Amend  the  Constitution  to  guarantee 
equal  rights  under  the  law  for  women- 
House  Joint  Resolution  1073. 

Prohibit  any  change,  other  than  res- 
toration, In  the  design  of  our  Capitol — 
House  Joint  Resolution  1024. 

Provide  for  the  designation  of  the  sec- 
ond week  of  May  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional School  Safety  Patrol  Week— House 
Joint  Resolution  932. 

In  a  statement  in  the  House  I  urged 
that  labor  explore  the  feasibility  of 
"strike-work"  agreements  as  a  substitute 
for  strike  situations  afifectlng  the  public, 
such  as  with  transit,  newspapers,  and  air- 
lines, which  have  recently  caused  great 
inconvenience,  general  business  lo.ss,  and 
harm  to  New  York  City  and  the  Nation 

CONCLrslON 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  a  part  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  89th  Congress,  2d 
session,  to  represent  the  17th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York,  and  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  commence  and  further 
some  constructive  programs.  Hopefully, 
I  shall  be  able  to  continue  to  try  to  bring 
them  to  fruition. 
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UaiTersity  Bnllding  Named  Evint  Hall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF    TZNNESSEC 

•  IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  Tennesseans  paid  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Representative 
Job  L.  Evins,  by  staging  Joe  L.  Evins 
Day — a  day-long  celebration  which  hon- 
ored him  for  his  attainments  and  for 
the  dedicated  manner  In  which  he  has 
served  the  people  of  his  congressioniil 
district. 

The  festivities  were  highlighted  by  an 
afternoon  ceremony  held  on  the  campus 
of  Tennessee  Technological  University 
where  Dr.  Everett  Derryberry,  president 
of  the  university,  paid  tribute  to  him.  to 
Governor  Clement,  to  four  former  Gov- 
ernors of  the  State,  and  to  former  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Jared  Maddux. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 
It  was  announced  that  various  campus 
buildings  would  be  named  after  each  of 
these  distinguished  Tennessee  states- 
men. One  of  the  dormitories  was  named 
Evins  Hall. 

As  a  part  of  this  ceremony.  Prof.  T.  W. 
Klttrell  read  a  brief  citation  In  praise 
of  Joi  Evn^s,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  ask  that  this  citation  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  as  follows: 


Jox  Ii.  Evins 


.  Evins  ELall 


Joi  L.  EvtNS,  a  native  of  DeKalb  County, 
Tennessee,  has  achieved  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer In  public  lite.  He  attended  Tennessee 
Polytechnic  Institute,  received  the  AB.  de- 
gree from  Vanderbllt  tTniverslty.  and  LL.  B. 
degree  from  Cumberland  University.  He 
then  became  a  member  of  the  legal  statT  and 
Aaalstant  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Trade 
OommlBslon,  a  poet  he  held  until  1941. 

He  resigned  from  the  Commission  to  vol- 
nnteer  for  military  service  and  was  In  the 
Army  four  years.  Including  two  years  in  the 
European  Theatre  of  Operations,  attaining 
the  rank  of  major.  He  received  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  State  Senate  frcan 
tlie  13tb  Tennessee  Senatorial  District  while 
•erring  In  the  Army  overseas  but  declined 
to  accept  the  nomination  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  War. 

Elected  to  Ckingress  In  1946.  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  influential  Members 
In  Congress,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations of  the  va.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Chairman  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Speaker's  Personnel  Com- 
mittee. He  also  has  served  on  the  Com- 
u>lttee  on  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy.  ^ 

Congressman  Evins  was  a  delegate  to  four 
Democratic  national  conventions  and  served 
aa  Tennessee  State  Democratic  Campaign 
Manager  in  1964.  An  active  supporter  of 
higher  education.  Congressman  Evins  has 
assisted  Tennessee  Technological  University 
In  obtaining  Federal  grants  totaling  $2  mil- 
lion since  January  1.  1965.  including  funds 
for  construction,  student  scholarship  pro- 
grama,  the  Upper  Cxmiberland  Center  for 
Economic  and  Resource  Development,  and 
for  the  strengthening  of  technical  and  sci- 
entific curricula. 

In  addition  to  his  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation.  Congressman    Evins   has   been   con- 


cerned with  the  problems  of  small  business, 
the  operation  of  such  independent  agencies 
as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  es- 
pecl;UIy  with  seeking  new  approaches  and 
solutions  to  the  problems  Involved  in  the 
emerging  concept  of  .Appalachl.i. 

In  appreciation  of  his  .service  to  Tennes- 
see on  Cap:t!>I  Hill  in  Washington,  it  is  fitting 
that  a  dormitory  unit  in  the  Capitol  Quad- 
rant;Ie  on  the  campu.s  of  Tennessee  Techno- 
logical University  be  nanir-d  Eviiia  Hall. 


Congressman  Straiten  Reports  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  35th  District  of  New  York  on 
the  Accomplishments  of  the  Second 
Session  of  the  89th  Congress 


HON. 


SPEECH 

OF 

SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE%'T.\TIVES 
Friday.  October  14,  1966 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the.se  closing  days  of  the  secoiid  session 
of  the  89th  Concrre.ss  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  report,  as  I  have  each  year,  to 
the  people  of  my  district  on  the  accom- 
plishment.s  of  this  session. 

Thougii  thLs  has  been  one  of  the  long- 
est sessions  of  ConL'ic.^s  in  an  election 
year,  our  accomplishments  have  not 
been  as  Impressive  as  were  those  of  the 
first  session.  Neverthele.ss  we  have 
passed  some  significant  bills,  we  have 
presided  over  the  discharce  of  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  we  have  endeavored  to  insure  that 
the  disruption  of  our  national  economy 
resulting  from  that  conflict  is  as  little 
as  passible. 

THE    WAR    IN    VtFTNAM 

The  conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
natui-ally  dominated  all  our  actioiis  in 
this  session.  We  have  provided  the 
armed  services  with  all  they  have  asked 
for  in  tei-ms  of  weapons  and  other  sup- 
port for  Vietnam.  In  .spite  of  individual 
criticism  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
both  parties  have  fully  supported  our 
commitment  there.  When  th»;  chips  were 
down  in  votes  for  or  against  the  funds 
essential  for  continuing  our  Vietnam  op- 
erations, only  7  to  10  out  of  the  combined 
total  of  535  Senators  and  Congressmen 
were  recorded  in  opposition.  Spending 
for  the  Vietnam  war  today  Ls  at  a  rate 
of  some  $15  billion  a  month.  Yet  we 
have  reached  this  sizable  rate,  and  have 
put  ialmost  as  many  troops  In  Vietnam 
as  »e  had  in  Korea,  without  anything 
like  the  disruption  to  our  normal  civilian 
economy  that  occurred  then. 

As  a  fairly  senior  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  following  developments 
in  Vietnam  closely,  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  with  full  access  to  classified  mili- 
tary information.  Our  committee  Is 
briefed  regularly  on  the  war.  And  all 
members  of  Congress  have  had  many 
chances  to  meet  with  the  Piesident  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  discuss  all 
aspects  of  this  conflict.  I  doubt  whether 
any  Congress  has  ever  been  kept  more 
fully  informed,  or  has  been  more  regu- 


larly consulted  on  any  military  operation 
of  our  coimtry. 

Last  Easter  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing South  Vietnam  as  chairman  of  a 
special  investigating  subcommittee  of 
the  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Our  subcommittee  inspected  most 
of  the  major  combat  areas.  We  came 
back  most  iinpresscd  with  the  job  our 
troops  are  doing  and  with  the  vei-y  high 
level  of  their  morale.  We  were  encour- 
aged with  prospects  for  the  future,  and 
deeply  impressed  by  the  fine  perform- 
ance of  Ambassador  Lodge  and  General 
Westmoreland.  Our  fonnal  report  on  our 
trip  reflected  this  optimism  and  made  a 
number  of  concrete  suggestions  for 
further  improvement.  These  sugges- 
tions were  very  warmly  received  by  the 
President,  with  whom  I  conferred  per- 
sonally, and  have  already  been  mostly 
implemented  by  Secretaiy  McNamara  at 
the  direction  of  the  White  House. 

A  number  of  groups  in  our  district  ex- 
pi-essed  an  Interest  in  seeing  the  color 
slides  of  Vietnam  I  took  during  our  trip, 
and  over  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
shown  them  repeatedly  around  our  dis- 
trict. 

All  of  us,  1  am  sure,  share  the  hope 
that  the  continued  success  of  our  Armed 
Forces  arms  in  Vietnam,  the  encouraging 
start  towards  a  more  representative  gov- 
ernment made  In  the  September  11  elec- 
tions, and  the  forthcoming  Manila  coii- 
ference  may  soon  bring  some  positive 
response  from  Hanoi  to  the  admirable 
peace  proposals  made  recently  in  the 
U.N.  by  Ambassador  Goldberg. 

Vietnam  is  far  and  away  the  most  im- 
portant matter  with  which  Congress  has 
been,  and  must  continue  to  be.  con- 
cerned. As  one  who  served  6  years  on 
active  Navy  duty  in  World  War  n  and 
again  in  the  Korean  war.  I  have  followed 
this  present  struggle  with  deep  conern. 
As  your  Congressman  I  have  devoted  a 
very  substantial  portion  of  my  time  and 
energies  during  this  past  year  to  carry- 
ing out  my  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  It,  in  the  light  of  my  own  experience 
and  sei-vice  in  the  Far  East. 

MAJOB   legislation    ENACTED 

Because  over  the  years  I  have  kept 
the  people  of  our  district  posted  regularly 
on  pending  legislation  by  newsletter, 
weekly  newspaper  reports,  and  regular 
radio  and  television  comments.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  great  detail  in  re- 
viewing here  the  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  In  this  session.  Let  me 
Instead  just  run  through  them  briefly: 

A  Vietnam  GI  bill  of  rights — which  I 
had  cosponsored  in  the  88th  Congress 
in  somewhat  different  form ;  a  broad  new 
program  of  water  resources  research :  an 
increased  program  of  help  to  local  com- 
munities lio  fight  water  pollution;  pen- 
sion increases  for  disabled  veterans  and 
their  widows  and  orphans:  providing 
limited  social  security  benefits  for  per- 
sons over  72  not  previously  covered  by 
social  security;  a  bill  to  outlaw  dognap- 
ping  and  provide  more  humane  treat- 
ment for  dogs  and  other  animals  in 
medical  research;  a  broad  program  of 
automobile  safety  standards;  a  new  pro- 
gram of  highway  safety;  a  new  Child 
Nutrition  Act — which  I  also  cospon- 
sored— to  continue  the  popular  school 
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milk  program  and  add  an  experimental 
breakfast  program  for  needy  children: 
legislation  to  extend  the  time  for  eligible 
senior  citizens  to  apply  for  medicare — 
which  I  cosponsored ;  cheaper  and  faster 
mail  service  to  our  troops  in  Vietnam;  a 
new  Federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion: pay  increases  both  for  service  per- 
sonnel and  for  government  civilian  em- 
ployees: a  pay  increase  for  teachers  serv- 
ing overseas  in  schools  for  children  of 
American  service  pei-sonnel — which  I 
also  cosponsored;  legislation  guarantee- 
ing access  to  Information  In  government 
files;  continued  operation  of  heavy  air- 
lift squadrons  of  the  Air  National  Guard, 
like  the  one  at  Schenectady;  and  a  bill 
to  postpone  the  removal  of  two  excise 
taxes  for  2  years  to  meet  Increased  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

SOME  BILLS  STILL  IN  PROCESS 

Several  other  Important  measures  are 
still  in  various  stages  in  the  legislative 
process,  and  may  be  enacted  into  law  l>e- 
fore  this  session  concludes.  Among 
these  are  a  new  bill  of  rights  for  military 
reservists,  preventing  a  merger  of  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserves  and  also  giving 
full  status  to  National  Guard  techni- 
cians; legislation — which  I  was  largely 
responsible  for  Initiating — to  put  reason- 
able cost  limits  on  the  New  York  State 
medicaid  program ;  a  new  minimum  wage 
bill— I  supported  efforts  to  give  a  larger 
exemption  to  small  businesses,  and  to  ex- 
clude farm  employees— and  repeal  of  the 
7  percent  Investment  tax  credit  for  busi- 
ness, which  I  opposed.  Some  of  these 
measures  may  be  enacted  before  we 
finally  adjoui-n ;  most,  Including  a  bill  to 
Increase  social  security  benefits,  will  be 
deferred  until  the  start  of  the  new  90th 
Congress. 

REJECTED  BILLS 

Other  measures  of  interest  to  our  dis- 
trict have  been  rejected  by  Congress  this 
year.  Whether  they  will  be  revived  next 
year  is  problematical.  Among  these  are 
the  Dodd  anti-gun  bills,  the  proposed  4- 
year  term  for  Members  of  Congress— 
which  I  opposed— and  the  1966  Civil 
Rights  Bill.  I  did,  however,  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  as  a  separate  bill  a  provision 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Cramer,  Re- 
publican of  Floi-ida,  originally  as  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  rights  bill.  It 
would  make  it  a  Fedei-al  crime  to  move 
in  Interstate  commerce  with  Intent  to 
start  a  riot.  It  has  not  yet  been  i-eported 
ou  of  commitee. 

THE      nCHT      against      INFI.ATION 

Apart  from  Vietnam,  the  most  persist- 
ent and  important  problem  Congress  has 
faced  this  year  is  how  best  to  handle 
the  economic  impact  of  that  conflict,  in 
a  word,  inflation.  With  heavy  expendi- 
tures occasioned  by  Vietnam,  with  busi- 
nesses operating  close  to  full  capacity, 
with  labor  in  short  supply  and  unemploy- 
ment at  rock  bottom,  we  have  found  our- 
selves with  more  money  to  spend  and 
fewer  goods  to  spend  it  on.  More  money 
thus  competes  for  each  item,  and  prices 
inevitably  go  up.  For  a  time  it  appeared 
that  limited  measuies  might  deal  with 
this  threat.  President  Johnson  even 
suggested  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage in  January  that  this  Nation  could 
have  both  guns  and  butter,  though  his 


own  budget  did  support  that  conclusion, 
and  I  seriously  questioned  the  whole  con- 
tention at  the  time.  The  only  action 
taken  to  deal  directly  with  inflation  was 
taken  by  the  independent  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  which  Increased  bank  in- 
terest rates.  That  action  led  to  the 
present  high  rates,  though  it  also  prob- 
ably headed  off,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  an 
even  more  damaging  inflation. 

In  any  case.  It  became  increasingly 
clear  that  if  we  were  to  fight  inflation 
successfully  we  had  to  make  sizeable  cuts 
in  non-defense  spending.  Thus  I  have 
crossed  party  lines  repeatedly  in  this  ses- 
sion to  support  5  percent  across-the- 
board  cuts  In  appropriation  bills,  and 
have  opposed  spending  programs  I  felt 
could  safely  be  deferred,  such  as  rent  sup- 
plements, highway  beautification,  and 
participation  sales,  the  last  a  measure 
which  the  President  himself  eventually 
abandoned  for  the  same  reason  I  did, 
that  It  could  only  make  interest  rates 
soar  even  higher.  Near  the  end  of  the 
present  session  legislation  was  Introduced 
to  combat  inflation  by  eliminating  the  7 
percent  tax  credit  on  business  expansion 
and  new  machinery  purchases.  I  op- 
posed this  bill,  because  it  could  not  pre- 
vent Inflation,  I  believed,  and  might  well 
end  up  working  In  exactly  the  opposite 
direction.  Even  its  proponents  admitted 
it  could  not  be  fully  effective  until  next 
year,  and  by  that  time  we  might  need 
other  legislation,  depending  upon  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time. 

NECESSARY   EXPENDITURES 

Of  course  I  recognize  that  while  we 
must  reduce  nondefense  spending  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  emergency,  we  cannot 
expect  to  eliminate  It  altogether.  The 
biggest ,  question  Congress  has  faced, 
therefore,  has  been  to  determine  the 
priorities  to  give  various  nondefense 
spending  categories.  To  sound  the  senti- 
ment of  our  district  I  sent  out  some 
12,000  questionnaires  at  the  end  of 
August  to  each  home.  The  12.000  replies 
we  got  back  clearly  Indicate  that  fight- 
ing water  pollution  and  education  are 
the  two  areas  where  you  folks  least  want 
us  to  make  cuts.  I  have  tried  to  govern 
myself  accordingly. 

We  certainly  do  need  to  keep  funds 
coming  for  the  many  water  and  sewer 
projects  already  under  way  or  applied 
for  in  our  area,  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  which,  by  the  way.  have  been  ap- 
proved than  with  most  other  congres- 
sional districts. 

We  need  to  continue  to  help  schools 
and  colleges  In  our  district,  as  we  have 
already  done  for  Keuka,  Hartwick, 
Ei.senhower.  Oneonta  State  and  others. 

We  need  to  keep  the  Federal  airport 
program  In  operation,  so  that  com- 
munities like  Cortland  can  get  the  kind 
of  Impressive  Federal  help  In  develop- 
ing new  air  transportation  facilities  that 
Oneonta  got  earlier  this  year. 

And  we  need  to  keep  funds  moving 
Into  the  construction  of  senior  citizens 
housing  in  communities  like  Geneva, 
Cortland,  and  Amsterdam,  and  push 
through  to  completion  without  delay 
urban  renewal  programs  already  started 
in  Penn  Yan.  Geneva.  Auburn,  Oneonta, 
Norwich,  and  Amsterdam. 


LOCAL  PROJECTS 


Throughout  my  service  in  Congress  I 
have  worked  hard  to  make  certain  that 
people  and  communities  In  our  district 
get  their  fair  share  of  every  available 
government  program.  Certainly  we  pay 
high  enough  taxes.  But  until  recently 
upstate  New  York  has  not  been  getting  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  benefits  of 
programs  which  our  taxes  have  been 
pajing  for.  In  the  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  persistent  efforts  on 
the  part  of  my  staff  and  myself,  the  total 
number  of  projects  coming  Into  our  dis- 
trict has  sharply  Increased. 

For  example,  we  have  just  had  two 
urban    renewal    projects    approved    for 
Penn  Yan.  totalling  eventually  almost  $1 
million.     Amst^jrdam  recently  received  a 
$3.1  million  loan  for  a  new  housing  pro- 
gram, geared  especially  to  senior  citizens. 
Oneonta    received   $158,000    of   Federal 
help  for  a  new  airport.     Eisenhower  Col- 
lege In  Seneca  Falls  has  been  awarded 
loans  of  over  $2  million  for  new  buildings. 
Hartwick  College  in  Oneonta  recently  re- 
ceived a  Federal  grant  of  over  one  half 
million  dollars  for  a  new  athletic  center, 
and  prior  to  that  Hartwick  had  gotten 
help  for  a  new  library,  new  laboratories, 
and  several  dormitories.     Oneonta  State 
received  a  $600,000  grant  for  classrooms. 
Keuka  College  got  a  $900,000  loan  for  a 
new  dormitory.     Auburn  received  Fed- 
eral help  to  Improve  and  develop  Emerson 
Park.      Balnbridge.  Greene,  Weedsport, 
Port  Byron.  St.  Johnsville,  Romulus,  Ox- 
ford, Owasco,  and  the  town  of  Seneca  In 
Ontario  County  all  got  impressive  Fed- 
eral help  with  vital  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects.     Supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters, with  grants  to  keep  them  going,  have 
been  set  up  In  Homer,  Amsterdam,  and 
Canajoharie.    Head  Start  programs  were 
established    and    fimded    for    Geneva, 
Amsterdam,   Cayuga   County,   Cortland 
County,   Montgomery   County,   Auburn, 
Oneonta,  Laurens,  Mllford,  and  Unadilla. 
New  post  offices  have  been  approved, 
and  will  be  constructed,  at  Port  Gitxson, 
Mllford,    Clnclnnatus,    Worcester,    and 
Sherburne,    though   In   some   Instances 
problems  involving  exact  sites  are  still 
being  worked  out  with  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment officials. 

To  sum  it  up,  during  the  2  yeai-s  of  the 
89th  Congress,  Federal  project  funds 
coming  Into  the  35th  congressional  dis- 
trict imder  all  these  programs  reached 
the  amazing  total  of  $93,732,108. 

STRATTON    BILLS 

Once  again  a  substantial  number  of  the 
bills  which  I  have  Introduced  in  the 
House  have  been  enacted  into  law  In  this 
session  of  Congress,  either  with  my  own 
name  as  sponsor  or  as  a  cosponsor. 
These  Include  the  concurrent  resolution 
formally  recognizing  Waterloo  as  the 
birthplace  of  Memorial  Day,  which  I 
sponsored  personally  and  guided  through 
to  enactment.  The  following  bills 
which  I  cosponsored  were  also  enacted 
into  law:  the  Vietnam  GI  bill  of  rights 
which  I  had  cosponsored  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress, the  bin  to  Increase  the  pay  of 
teachers  In  overseas  school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  sendee  persormel,  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966,  and  a  bill  to  authorize 
regular  commissions  In  the  armed  serv- 
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Ices  for  male  nurses,  to  help  relieve  the 
critical  nursing  shortage. 

OTHES    STRATTON    ACTIONS 

Not  all  Important  legislative  activities 
In  Congress  Involve  the  adoption  of  com- 
plete bills.  Many  might,  for  example. 
Involve  changes  or  amendments  to  other 
bills,  the  stimulation  of  legislation,  and 
even  the  blocking  of  other  suggested  ac- 
tion. Some  of  my  achievements  In  these 
categories  during  this  session  are  listed 
below,  and  may  be  of  Interest  to  you: 

First.  As  a  result  of  a  fight  I  led  Con- 
gress blocked  for  at  least  1  year  efforts  to 
begin  an  unnecessary  $34  million  project 
to  extend  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol, 
thereby  covering  up  the  last  remaining 
visible  portion  of  the  original  Capitol 
building  of  1800.  You  may  have  seen  an 
article  I  wrote  which  appeared  In  the 
Parade  Sunday  supplement  for  Septem- 
ber 25  on  this  fight.  I  hope  that  the 
wide  national  Interest  the  Parade  article 
has  stirred  up  may  put  a  permanent  end 
to  this  ill-advised  project. 

Second.  Last  year  I  persuaded  the 
State  Depxartment  and  the  White  House 
to  add  Finger  Lakes  wines  to  their  list  of 
products  approved  for  serving  in  formal 
government  entertaining  at  home  and 
abroad.  Recently  I  made  the  further 
suggestion  that  one  good  way  to  strike 
back  at  General  de  Gaulle's  efforts  to 
imdermlne  our  American  dollar  would  be 
to  stop  buying  French  products,  thus 
denying  DeGaulle  dollars  which  he  can 
then  exchange  for  our  limited  gold  sup- 
plies. I  mentioned  specifically  French 
wines  and  champagne.  I  suggested  New 
York  State  wines  and  champagne  in- 
stead. The  reaction,  as  you  may  have 
seen,  was  both  instantaneous  and  world- 
wide. Within  hours  the  French  franc 
experienced  Its  worst  sellof  since  1958. 
Huntley  and  BrinkJey  carried  the  story 
on  nationwide  television.  Moscow  ra- 
dio attacked  me  personally  for  my  pro- 
possil.  And  syndicated  columnist  Art 
Buchwald  devoted  an  entire  column  to 
my  idea.  Whether  these  various  com- 
ments were  critical  or  humorous  sallies 
was  beside  the  point.  What  was  impor- 
tant was  that  all  the  world  was  suddenly 
talking — and  is  still  talking — about  Fin- 
ger Lakes  wines  and  gi-apes.  And  Amer- 
icans frcsn  coast  to  coast  now  are  think- 
ing twice  before  they  patronize  French 
wines,  or  any  French  products  again. 

Third.  As  a  resiilt  of  a  fight  I  led 
within  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Congress  this  year  struck  $3.3 
million  from  the  administration's  de- 
fense construction  bill,  thus  blocking  a 
projected  transfer  of  the  East  Coast 
Branch  of  the  Defense  Language  School 
to  the  westernmost  tip  of  Texas.  This 
C(«nmittee  action  not  only  saves  the  gov- 
ernment a  lot  of  money,  but  it  also  pre- 
vents, at  least  for  the  time  being,  a  ser- 
ious disruption  In  one  of  the  weakest 
links  in  our  defense  chain,  our  capacity 
to  train  top  military  men  to  speak  for- 
eign languages. 

Pour.  Early  this  year  I  Joined  In  a  suc- 
cessful bi-partisan  fight  to  keep  the 
school  milk  program  operating  at  full 
tut.  in  spite  of  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  end  it.  I  was  also  the  only  New 
Y(»ic  Congressman  to  testify  in  person 
at  a  nSDA  hearing  to  raise  the  return  for 


fluid  milk  to  the  farmer.  In  line  with 
my  urgincr,  that  boost  wiis  approved, 
bringing  farmers  today  a  top  milk  price 
of  11.5  cents  a  quart. 

Five.  As  a  result  of  my  prodding,  and 
detailed  research  I  was  able  to  do  on  the 
subject,  the  US.  Department  of  HEW 
has  delayed  it^  approval  of  the  costly 
New  York  State  medicaid  program, 
which  goes  far  beyond  what  Congress 
ever  intended.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  also  reported  out 
a  bill  puttmcr  reasonable  costs  limits  of 
the  type  I  had  proposed  on  the  New  York 
program,  tiius  keepina;  both  the  Federal 
and  State  taxpayer  from  fitidinn:  himself 
committed  to  vastly  crcater  costs  for  the 
pro£,'ram  than  anyone  had  ever  antici- 
pated. Actually,  the  Ways  and  Means 
bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  have 
liked  to  see  it  so.     But  it  if  a  start. 

Si.xth,  I  am  glad  tD  reix)rt  that  no  ef- 
fort was  made  this  year  to  revive  pres- 
sures to  construct  those  big  dams  at 
Genegantslet  and  DavenjyDrt  Center, 
which  I  had  succe.ssfully  opposed  last 
year. 

Seventh.  In  line  with  recommenda- 
tion.s  in  our  Vietnam  subcommittee's  re- 
port, the  EH'fense  Department  has  been 
moving  rapidly  to  send  our  troops  in 
Vietnam  milk  which  tastes  a  whole  lot 
more  like  fresh  milk  than  what  they  were 
drinking  when  we  were  there. 

Eightn.  Congressman  Fra-.k  Horton 
of  Rochester  and  I  have  rotten  prelim- 
Inan'-  Federal  approval  for  a  flve-county 
planning  dislrict.  under  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  including 
Ontario,  Yates,  and  Sem.x'a  counties  in 
our  district,  and  Wayne  County  in  Mr. 
Horton's  di.strict.  This  new  pi'ot  pro- 
gram has  creat  possibilities  for  future 
development  in  the  Finger  Lakes. 

Ninth.  In  cooperation  with  other  lo- 
cal ofEcal."-  I  protested  stron,rrly  a  month 
ago  to  the  ICC  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  their  efforts  to  clo.se  down  the 
Manchester  freight  terminal  and  threw 
hundreds  of  people  into  economic  dis- 
aster. Besides  protesting  I  also  met  per- 
sonally with  community  loaders  on  the 
problem,  and  got  the  National  Mediation 
Board  to  look  into  the  problem  and  the 
ICC  to  send  ofBcial.s  to  Manchester  to 
meet  with  local  leaders.  As  a  result  of 
this  action  I  am  plea.sed  to  see  reports 
that  the  Lehigh  has  now  restored  most 
of  these  jobs  and  is  expected  to  restore 
others. 

VOTING  SUMMARY 

On  the  basis  of  my  votes  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  I  have  been  rated  at 
54  percent,  by  the  Americans  for  Consti- 
tutional Action,  the  highest  rating  for 
any  New  York  Democrat,  and  at  40  per- 
cent by  the  National  Associated  Business- 
men, Inc.  in  their  "economy"  rating, 
also — with  Congre.ssman  Ottinger  of 
Westchester — the  highest  rating  for  any 
New  York  Democrat;  If  nothing  else 
both  ratings  indicate  tl^at  my  votes  have 
reflected  the  Interests  of  my  district  and 
my  own  conscience,  not  narrow  partisan 
considerations. 

During  this  Consre.s.s  I  have  been  hon- 
ored to  receive  the  Pope  John  XXni 
award  from  the  American  Committee  for 
Italian  Migration— ACIM— of  the  Albany 
Catholic  Diocese,  and  the  award  of  the 


National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
to  "one  of  those  eminent  members  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  government  who  distinguished  them- 
selves academically  and  athletically  dur- 
ing their  undergraduate  years  at  mem- 
ber institutions  of  this  Association."  I 
was  also  honored  to  be  elected  a  Trustee 
of  Eisenhower  College,  named  to  mem- 
bersiup  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  late  this  sum- 
mer appointed  as  chairman  of  a  select 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  problems  of  anti-submarine  war- 
fare. 

Let  me  conclude  by  just  expressing  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  all  the  people  of 
the  35th  district  for  the  opportunity  they 
have  given  me  to  serve  them  here.  It 
has  been  a  fantastic  privilege  and  honor. 
I  have  tried  my  best  to  serve  them  dili- 
gently and  effectively.  I  am  especially 
appreciative  of  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse to  my  1966  congressional  ques- 
tionnaire. I  feel  confident  that  many  of 
the  actions  of  this  session  can  indeed  go 
far  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  dis- 
trict and  the  Ideals  and  dreams  of  this 
America  of  the  sixties. 


A  Letter  From  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEER.\SK\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  CUNNTNGIIAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  include  a  few  pava- 
grapiis  from  a  speech  given  in  Omaha, 
Nebr..  on  September  23  of  this  year  by 
Mi-s.  Chilstine  M.  Kneifl  to  the  Bishop 
Bergan  Mercy  Hospital  Guild.  The  re- 
marks below  are  from  a  letter  written  by 
a  young  man  sei-ving  oiu-  country  in  Viet- 
nam. His  comments  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

I  guess  my  question  here  Is:  "Why  didu't 
our  teachers  tell  us  that  co-oi:>eratioti  has  to 
be  a  two-way  street?"  These  communists 
over  here  don't  co-operate  worth  a  darn. 
They  poison  their  bullets  and  they  sow  the 
Jungle  trails  with  spiked  boob>traps.  and 
they  sUaughter  our  wounded.  They  throw 
bombs  Into  our  barracks  and  kill  us  while 
we  sleep.  They  torture  and  dismember  their 
own  countrymen  who  refuse  to  go  along  with 
them.  They  don't  talk  peace  because  they 
don't  want  peace.  They  never  have.  They 
never  will. 

This  isn't  what  I  was  taught  In  school. 
They  told  me  there  that  everybody  wanted 
peace  and  more  th.in  anything  else  In  the 
world.  I've  learned  out  here  that  this  Just 
isn't  so.  They  told  me  down  in  the  grades 
that  U  we  Americans  J\ist  helped  everybody 
else  out  and  didn't  go  around  starting  any 
wars,  there  wouldn't  be  any  wars.  This  was 
a  downright  lie,  as  it  turned  out.  What  I 
want  to  know  is:  Why  were  we  lied  to? 

Finally,  what's  with  these  college  profes- 
sors and  these  university  presidents  who  are 
stabbing  us  in  the  back  these  days?  Don't 
they  know  that  everytime  they  permit  their 
campuses  to  be  used  for  this  "give  blood  to 
the  Vietcong"  rally  stuff,  and  ever>time  they 
let  their  students  out  of  classes  to  He  down 
in  front  of  troop  trains  and  burn  their  draft 
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cards,  it  encourages  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Mao 
Tse-tung  to  prolong  this  war  out  here  Just 
that  much  longer?  Don't  they  know  thi-s — 
or  la  it  Just  that  they  don't  care?  But 
every  single  day  this  war  is  prolonged,  more 
of  us  over  here  are  going  to  get  killed. 

They  told  me  b.ick  in  school  that  treason 
consists  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Well.  I  can  testify  to  two  things 
right  now:  First,  that  the  commies  are  our 
enemies,  all  right;  and  secondly,  that  these 
demonstrations  back  home  give  them  one 
heck  of  a  lot  of  aid  and  comfort.  If  this 
Isn't  tre.ison,  what  Is? 

Now,  I  can't  understand  our  cclle^e  au- 
thorities permitting  their  students  to  help 
our  enemies,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  can 
underst.ind  even  le.ss:  why  the  folks  back 
home  let  them  get  aw.iy  with  it!  After  all. 
these  colleges  and  universities  are  mostly 
taJC-stipported.  aren't  they?  Why  aren't  our 
mothers  and  our  father  and  our  C(;usins  and 
our  neighbors  out  demanding  that  these 
friends  of  our  enemies  be  booted  out.  whether 
they  turn  out  to  be  students  getting  a  free 
education  at  public  expense  when  they  ought 
to  be  over  here  helping  us,  or  professors 
drawing  fifteen-to-twenty-Uiovtsand-dollar-a 
year  sahiries  to  preach  aid  to  communism 
and  sick  surrender  to  those  who  are  trying 
to  destroy  us? 


Legislation  and  the  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISL.IND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 

Legislation  and  the  HANDicArrrD 
(Rcmnrks  of  Congrcssm.m   John  E.  Fuc.\rtt 

before  the  Conference  on  the  H.mdicapped, 

Wnshir.inon  Hilton  Hotel,  October  7.  1966) 

Tills  progr.im  today  dramatizes  the  part- 
nership between  the  !egi:-^lative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  cooperating  with  the  private  sector  to 
better  serve  the  handicapped  of  our  country. 
My  part  of  this  Coordinator's  meeting  is  to 
discuss  with  you  the  subject  of  "Legislation 
and  the  Handicapped." 

You'll  notice  that  I  didn't  use  "FOR  the 
handicapped,"  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
Legislation  beneflts  all  of  us,  the  handi- 
capped included.  I  believe  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  "what's  good  for  the  handicapped  is 
good  for  America."  Events  of  the  past  two 
decades  certainly  have  proved  this. 

However,  legislation  of  and  by  Itself  la 
Just  the  first  step.  Tlie  Congress  can  legis- 
late based  on  careful  consideration  of  all 
factors  after  hearings  aimed  at  pin  pointing 
the  needs. 

But,  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment must  then  take  this  legislation  and 
breathe  life  into  it.  The  private  sectors  of 
our  economy,  together  with  state  and  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  as  well  as  willing 
volunteers  must  blend  their  cooperative  ef- 
forts. The  mass  media  must  translata 
dreams  and  plans  Into  news  bo  that  the 
people  we  want  to  better  serve  will  come 
forward  for  available  services.  And  coun- 
selors and  privat«  citizens  must  motivate 
the  unmotivated  so  that  they  will  come 
forth,  however  hestltatlngly  at  first,  and  take 
advantage  of  opportunities.  Then,  the  em- 
ployers and  fellow  workers  must  be  willing 
to  accept  these  newly  trained  (or  retrained) 
men  and   women  as  employees  and  fellow 


workers.  Only  then  will  the  circle  be  com- 
plete which  began  with  Congressional  hear- 
ings, progressed  to  legislative  action  and  ex- 
ecutive approval,  moved  through  the  Stat« 
capital  down  to  where  the  client  lives  and 
where  the  jobs  are,  and  really  take  effect. 
In  this  ever  widening  circle  of  Jobs  for  the 
handicapped,  the  Coordinators  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  our  Government  Wave 
rendered  dLstinguished  and  valiant  service  in 
partnership  with  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  I  salute 
you.  I  commend  you.  But.  I  rcmuid  you 
that  the  Job  Is  a  long  way  from  being  done. 
el:e  we  would  not  be  meeting  here  today  in 
observance  of  National  Employ  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped  Week  which  concludes 
ofllciaHy  tomorrow.  However,  the  "Week" 
goes  on  .52  weeks  of  the  year  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  far  as  the  President  is  con- 
cerned, as  for  as  the  people  of  this  Nation 
are  concerned. 

Each  yc.ir.  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  look  at  the 
funds  they  are  asking  for  programs  they  are 
carrying  out.  I  see  new  programs  launched; 
I  see  more  services  reaching  more  handi- 
c-ipped  people;  I  see  signs  of  increa.ses  in  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped — and  var- 
ious other  evidence  that  we  are  making 
progress. 

But — compared  to  what  our  handicapped 
people  need — I  get  very  inipatient  about  the 
rate  of  progrc-^s. 

I  believe  that  the  Cangrciss  Is  qiiite  willing 
to  spend  more  to  help  the  hand;crippcd  peo- 
ple of  this  country— but  I  can  tell  you  also 
that  the  Congress  is  going  to  be  insisting  on 
more  results  and  better  restiUs. 

Please  understand  me:  I  know,  and  I  ap- 
preciate, what  has  been  accomplished— and 
it  adds  up  to  quite  a  lot.  But  as  I.mg  as  we 
are  only  rchabillt,atlng  some  of  the  people 
who  need  your  help— ris  long  as  we  are  em- 
ploying a  part  of  the  handicajjppd  people 
who  need  Jobs— this  country  Is  not  going  to 
be  satisfied  with  any  partial  solution  to  this 
immense  national  problem. 

For  example,  last  year's  major  changes  in 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  are  going 
to  make  some  very  substantial  improvenients 
in  what  we  can  do  In  rehabilitation  services, 
research,  construction  and  many  other 
phases  of  the  public  and  private  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  This  year  the  state  rehabili- 
tation agencies  have  twice  as  much  Federal- 
State  funds  to  provide  services  as  they  had 
two  years  ago. 

In  Federal  employmeilt  I  have  watched, 
.Tnd  appreciated,  what  is  being  done  through 
the  Federal  Coordinators  Program. 

The  expanded  work  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped unquestionably  Is  helping  to  create 
a  better  climate  for  the  hiring  of  larger  num- 
bers of  handicapped  people. 

Last  year  the  state  employment  services 
placed  more  handicapped  people  In  jobs  than 
In  any  year  In  history. 

We  have  an  organized  national  program, 
tlirough  the  Office  of  Education,  for  training 
a  lot  more  teachers  of  the  handicapped. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  helpful 
programs  the  Congress  worked  on  in  recent 
years  was  the  program  of  captioned  films  for 
the  deaf. 

This  year  the  Congress  made  specific  pro- 
visions in  the  law  for  a  national  program  to 
bring  complete  Ubrary  services  to  handi- 
capped people. 

We  also  passed  legislation  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  work  is  already  under  way  toward  creat- 
ing such  a  special  technical  training  facility. 
We  now  are  well  into  the  operation  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Pacllitles  Con- 
struction Program  and  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive community  facilities  for  the 
retarded. 


I  could  cite  many  more  Instances  where 
the  Congress,  in  the  last  few  years,  has  given 
Its  wholehearted  attention  to"  trying  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  our  sick  and  injured 
and  dl.5abled  people.  For  the  most  part,  I 
am  proud  of  what  the  Congress  has  done. 

But  I  don't  think  Congres.s  has  completed 
its  tiisk— and  I  do  not  think  thai  the  public 
and  voluntary  programs  of  this  country  are 
yet  in  control  of  this  national  problem  of 
di.sabillty. 

For  example.  I  do  not  think  we  have  really 
begun  to  make  full  use  of  the  vocational 
reliabllitation  programs.  1  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  we  need  to  t<ike  a  whole  new 
Io<jk  at  how  the  Vocational  RehabilitaUon 
Administration  goes  about  its  bu.suiess  and 
wh:it  we  can  really  expect  if  their  programs 
and  their  potential  were  fully  comprehended 
and  coinpictely  exploited.  Last  year  our 
Appropriations  Committee  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  advisory  body  of  national 
leaders  in  many  fields  to  do  a  complete  study 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  programs.  We  asked  such 
a  group  to  consider  what  Is  needed,  what 
changes  should  be  made,  what  goals  should 
be  set,  and  how  these  goals  could  be  reached. 
As  a  result,  a  National  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  was 
appointed  by  Secretary  Gardner  and  it  began 
H.-i  work  early  this  year. 

This  is  not  the  only  study  being  done  right 
now  about  the  problems  and  ne>eds  of  handi- 
cupped  people  and  whether  our  programs 
are  adequate  for  them.  Secretary  Gardner 
recently  appointed  a  task  force  in  the  De- 
partment to  do  such  a  special  study  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  many  pro- 
grams, and  how  they  should  be  developed 
and  coordinated  to  produce  more  and  better 
as.'^istance  to  the  nation's  disabled  people. 

The  review  and  reappraisal  activities  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  fine,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  I'd 
like  to  see  more  activity  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  this  area,  particu- 
larly as  to  tlie  specifics  of  the  number  of 
liandicapped  peoi)le  they  are  reaching  and 
as  to  any  special  projects  which  make  a  point 
of  including  the  handicapped.  I  would  also 
like  t«  see  a  review  made  of  the  young  handi- 
c;ipped  people  who  are  screened  out  for 
physical  and  mental  reasons  when  they  apply 
to  the  Job  Corps.  It  doesn't  make  much 
sense  to  me  to  make  special  dramatic  and 
long  overdue  efforts  to  reclaim  manpower  for 
military  service  and  then  not  make  the  same 
effort  for  such  poverty  projects  as  the  Job 
Corps. 

We  probably  have  more  new  programs  In 
the  Office  of  Education  than  in  any  large 
agency  of  the  government  except  for  OEO. 
Oiu-  education  legislation  has  never  denied 
the  handicapped  the  advantages  we  have 
tried  to  provide  for  children  and  youths,  but, 
I  have  not  been  satisfied  that  a  fair  share 
of  the  handicapped  are  benefiting  from  this 
program.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  going  to 
be  satisfied  before  this  program  runs  much 
further  along!  It  has  never  made  much 
sense  to  me  that  educators  who  are  supposed 
to  be  concerned  with  brains  pay  bo  much  at- 
tention to  brawn  when  it  comes  to  providing 
educational  opportunities.  Some  places 
you'd  think  the  student  body  was  being 
selected  for  an  athletic  contest  and  the 
factUty  for  Jobs  as  coaches!  This  is  a  luxtu^ 
we  can  no  longer  afford  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President's  Committee  is  mobilizing 
for  an  attack  on  archaic  thinking  by  school 
boards,  administrators  and  faculties  alike. 
Another  symptom  of  this  muddle-headed 
mania  of  over-protection  is  the  recent  deci- 
sion by  High  Schools  to  deny  any  seriously 
handicapped  person  from  competing  in 
BpoTls.  The  Congress  cannot  very  well 
legislate  against  stupidity,  a  studlplty  with 
which  some  physicians  concur,  but  we  cer- 
tainly can  point  it  out  as  a  dreadful  re- 
minder that  we  can  never  afford  to  be  com- 
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plaoent.  I  wonder  what  Glen  Cunningham 
and  ao  many  other  great  athletes  who 
trlump4i«d  over  disability  are  thinking  about 
this  moort  recent  evidence  of  advanced  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  educators. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  knocking 
education.  We  need  more  and  more  of  it, 
but  we  can't  afford  to  delude  ourselves  that 
all  we  need  to  do  Is  appropriate  more  money 
and  everything  will  come  out  all  right.  We 
have  simply  got  to  make  sure  that  the  handi- 
capped get  their  fair  share  of  educational 
opportunities,  Just  as  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  In  behalf  of  their  receiving  more  Job 
opportunities,  for  today  you  can't  have  one 
without  the  other. 

One  thing  that  has  happened  In  the  last 
few  years  should  be  the  concern  of  everjone 
at  this  Conference.  This  Is  the  absolute 
necessity  of  rehabilitating  and  employing 
our  more  severely  disabled  p)eople.  Our  re- 
habilitation programs  know  a  lot  more  about 
severe  disability,  and  what  to  do  about  It, 
than  they  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
Neither  the  public  nor  the  voluntary  rehabil- 
itation programs  are  serving  nearly  the  num- 
ber of  severely  disabled  they  should  be — but 
there  Is  a  steady  Increase  in  service  and  this 
is  bound  to  Increase  even  faster  in  the  next 
five  years.  We  are  going  to  see  sen-ice  to  far 
more  cancer  patients — to  those  with  severe 
disabilities  from  stroke — to  those  paralyzed 
from  spinal  cord  Injuries — to  the  cerebral 
palsied,  the  deaf  and  many  others. 

This  means,  among  other  things,  that  we 
simply  mtist  broaden  our  plans  for  rehabilita- 
tion centers  and  workshops.  We  are  going  to 
need  more  such  centers  for  vocational  evalua- 
tion and  training  and  we  are  going  to  need 
far  more  medical  rehabilitation  centers  where 
a  complete  medical  evaluation  and  service 
program  can  be  carried  out  for  these  severely 
disabled  people. 

For  this  I  do  not  think  our  present  plan- 
ning is  geared  to  the  size  of  the  Job  or  the 
urgency  of  the  need.  Why,  for  example,  must 
the  Hill  Burton  program  for  building  re- 
habilitation facilities  stay  at  $10  million 
every  year  when  far  more  could  be  used. 
'When  this  $10  million  Is  spread  among  all  of 
the  states  and  territories,  some  of  our  states 
have  such  small  amounts  that  there  is  no 
point  at  all  In  trying  to  plan  a  center.  Since 
1964.  about  400  rehabilitation  centers  have 
been  built  or  expanded  through  this  special 
Hill  Burton  program.  If  this  assistance  had 
not  been  available  the  whole  rehabilitation 
effort  In  this  country  would  have  been  set 
back  many  years.  Now  Is  the  time  to  take 
another  look  and  set  some  new  schedules  for 
ourselves. 

As  we  do  this,  I  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— as  the  employer  of  about  two  million 
people — has  a  clear  responsibility  to  take  a 
whole  new  look  at  Its  plans  and  programs  for 
hiring  the  handicapped.  I  do  appreciate,  as 
I  said,  the  many  things  that  have  been  ac- 
complished so  far.  However.  X  think  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  very  clear  respwDn- 
Blblllty  to  constantly  serve  as  a  laboratory  for 
developing  better  approaches  to  hiring  the 
handicapped. 

I  think  also  that  we  should  demonstrate, 
by  what  we  do  rather  than  what  we  say.  that 
the  majority  of  handicapped  people  can  be 
employed  and  can  produce  Just  as  well  as 
the  nonhandlcapped.  Unless  the  Federal 
Government,  by  Its  own  record  of  hiring  the 
handicapped,  can  demonstrate  this  clearly 
and  constantly,  then  I  think  our  efforts  and 
our  exhortation  to  private  industry  will  not 
amount  to  much. 

I  txnderstand  that  the  President's  Com- 
mittee, the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency  are  in- 
terested in  taking  a  look  at  the  handicapped 
at  work  In  the  Federal  Government  so  as  to 
complete  a  pilot  survey  on  their  work 
achievements    and    characteristics    in    com- 


pari.son  with  their  non-h.mdicapped  peers. 
I  believe  this  would  be  most  helpful.  Cer- 
tainly, the  results  are  bound  to  be  favorable 
to  the  handicapped,  or.  at  least  not  un- 
favorable, if  experience  is  any  criteria. 

I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  determined  that  the  handicapped  should 
be  included  in  all  the  new  and  special  out- 
reach and  communny  team  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  We've  lost  too  much 
time  alre.idy  with  u:>o  many  of  these  people 
and.  although  we  can't  turn  back  the  clock, 
r.-e  can  reverse  the  failure  syndrome  and 
write  a  .happy  ending  to  the  script  If  we 
try  harder  Certainly,  the  Commission's 
efforts  in  finding  and  placing  the  mentally 
retarded  ha.s  been  one  of  these  bench  marks 
in  history  where  a  corner  was  turned  and 
where  co<3rdina»ors.  with  the  help  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  counselors,  proved  that 
the  retarded  could  also  have  their  proud 
moment  of  Canielot  and  stand  tall  as  Federal 
employees  of  the  finest  government  on  earth. 
As  a  legislator.  I  am  happy  to  have  had 
this  time  with  you  today,  both  to  commend 
you  for  what  you  have  done,  are  doing,  and 
will  do,  but.  also,  to  remind  you  to  continue 
to  dare  enough  and  to  caro  enough  to  find 
new  way.s  to  open  more  job  opportunities 
for  the  severely  handicapped  .*nd  the  men- 
tally retarded.  I  know  of  no  Congressmen 
or  Senator  who  wouldn't  rather  see  the  effort 
made  than  hear  an  admission  that  it  Wiis 
.'ai'er  not  to  try. 

Furthermore,  the  Congress  looks  to  you 
men  and  women  on  the  firing  line  to  come 
to  us  with  your  advice  and  counsel,  your 
Ideas  and  your  imagination,  your  hopes  and 
your  dreams,  through  the  normal  and  ap- 
propriate channels,  so  that  we  can  continue 
to  do  our  part  in  this  great  democratic  proc- 
ess of  helping  the  h.indicapped  to  help  them- 
selves, and.  to  help  all  of  us. 

■We  must  merge  Congression.il  experience 
with  the  experience  represented  by  those  In 
this  room  today.  The  results  would  cer- 
tainly Increase  both  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  rehabilitation  arid  employment  pro- 
grams which  our  country  so  urgently  needs 
If  the  handicapped  are  to  share  m  our  Amer- 
ican dream,  it's  really  up  to  you.  But.  the 
Congress  will  certainly  do  its  part ! 


A  Challenge  Which  Must  Be  Met 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEN TATIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  S[>eak.r.  In  the  Oc- 
tober 19  Wa.shinglon  Evening  Star  there 
was  a  di.sturbins.  but  Interef  ting,  edi- 
torial with  reference  to  declining  food 
production  and  increasing  world 
population. 

Today  the  Congress  is  taking  final  ac- 
tion on  the  "Food  For  Peace  '  program. 
Included  in  the  food-for-peace  extension 
is  my  farmer-to-farmer  amendment, 
which  I  believe  will,  if  properly  admin- 
istered and  implemented,  hold  out  hope 
to  free  world  countries  ever>-where.  As 
the  editorial  points  out.  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  to  modernize  acricultural  methods 
in  underdeveloped  countries.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  when  we  convene  In  January 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  pro- 
vide funds  to  implement  the  farmer-to- 
farmer  program  so  that  we  may  get  on 
with  this  enormous  problem. 

The  article  follows; 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star 
Oct.  19,  1966) 
Famine  Threat 
The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization's 
latest  report   to   the  United  Nations  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  world  Is  in  dan- 
ger of  drifting  Into  a  Malthuslan  nightmare 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century. 

A  single  chilling  fact  suffices  to  point'  up 
the  potential  gravity  of  the  situation.  As 
Director  General  Sen  writes  In  his  preface 
to  the  PAO  report,  world  population  in- 
creased last  year  by  about  70  million,  but 
world  food  production  failed  to  rise:  Instead, 
it  declined  between  4  and  5  percent  in  the 
underdeveloped  lands  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  As  a  result.  In  Dr.  Sens 
words,  the  outlook  "is  now  more  precarious 
than  at  any  time  since  the  period  of  acute 
shortage  immediately  after  the  Second  World 
War." 

When  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  number 
of  human  beings  is  likely  to  double  to  a 
total  of  6  or  7  billion  in  the  next  three 
decades,  it  is  obvious  that  farm  output — 
which  Is  already  alarmingly  deficient — will 
have  to  be  steadily  and  enormously  increased 
from  year  to  year  to  cope  with  the  popula- 
tion explosion.  Otherwise  famine  on  a  global 
scale  will  hardly  be  avoidable  in  the  age 
ahead.  Next  to  the  nuclear  threat,  this  con- 
stitutes perhaps  the  most  fateful  problena 
confronting  mankind. 

There  are  no  simple  answers,  but  two 
things,  among  others,  are  plainly  needed. 
One  is  a  curb  on  population  growth.  And 
the  second  is  energetic,  even  lurgent  inter- 
national cooperative  action  to  modernize 
agricultural  methods  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  which  all  too  often  have  neglected 
farming  in  order  to  carry  out  ill-conceived 
Indtistrlalizatlon.  Certainly,  unless  birth 
rates  and  food  output  are  brought  into  rea- 
sonable balance,  the  world  will  be  desper- 
ately hard  put  to  exorcise  the  specter  of  star- 
vation. 


The  Value  of  Congresiional  Staff  Work 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
of  the  year  when  members  of  Congress 
are  recapitulating  the  achievements  of 
the  Congress,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  special  serv- 
ices which  are  rendered  by  our  congres- 
sional staffs  in  cormection  with  our 
duties  as  Representatives  to  the  Con- 
gress from  our  respective  congressional 
districts. 

Because  of  the  changing  natuie  of  our 
responsibilities,  the  preparation  and 
analysis  of  legislation  has  become  only 
a  part  of  our  overall  responsibilities. 
Over  and  beyond  om-  legislative  func- 
tions, it  has  become  the  responsibility 
of  a  member  of  Congress  and  his  staff 
to  monitor  and  oversee  the  Federal  pro- 
grams which  are  enacted  into  law.  In 
Washington  our  staffs  are  busy  follow- 
ing the  movement  of  local  community 
requests  for  Federal  loans,  grants,  and 
programs  relating  to  urban  renewal, 
community  planning  and  development, 
education,  poverty,  manpower  training, 
water  and  air  pollution,  and  public  de- 
velopment.    The  Washington  staff  en- 
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deavors  to  follow  through  on  every  ap- 
plication, while  my  district  office  staff 
monitors  the  actual  administration  of 
these  programs. 

Because  of  my  special  interest  in  con- 
sumer affairs,  my  Washington  and  my 
district  staff  has  conducted  field  trip 
shopping  experiments  to  compare  the 
Washington  and  Cleveland  consumer 
markets.  In  this  connection,  special 
studies  were  made  of  bread  and  flour 
prices,  coffee  and  orange  juice  prices,  and 
bacon  prices  which  resulted  in  consider- 
able national  Interest  in  these  fields. 

Last  year  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  took 
action  to  reduce  or  remove  excise  taxes 
on  consumer  items,  my  staff  made  a 
widespread  survey  to  determine  whether 
these  excise  tax  reductions  were  reflected 
in  lower  prices  for  automobiles,  automo- 
bile parts,  appliances,  and  other  con- 
sumer items.  The  publication  of  my  staff 
committee  work  resulted  in  widespread 
Interest  in  the  entire  subject.  This  con- 
tributed extensively  to  reduce  consumer 
prices  in  tliese  items  for  at  least  a 
6-month  period.  In  addition,  my  staff 
arranged  a  compilation  of  the  costs  of 
automobiles  to  the  automobile  dealer  so 
that  new  car  purcha.sers  could  determine 
the  profit  factor  in  their  automobile  iiur- 
chase.  Over  500,000  reports  of  these  lists 
were  requested  throughout  the  Nation. 

My  staff  was  first  among  congressional 
staffs  to  develop  a  recapitulation  of  the 
Federal  Impact  in  our  congressional  dis- 
trict. At  the  beginning  of  this  89th 
Congress,  my  staff  conducted  an  agency- 
by-agency  research  project  to  determine 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  exact  total 
Federal  expenditure  on  various  programs 
in  my  community.  The  first  research 
project  required  over  7  months  of  staff 
work.  Since  its  compilation,  many  other 
congressional  staffs  have  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  staff  study.  This  project 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  reorganization 
of  infonnation  services  in  the  various 
Government  agencies  which  are  now 
oriented  to  more  readily  provide  essential 
information  on  a  district-by-district 
basis.  As  a  result  of  this  analysis  of 
Federal  programs  and  their  effect  upon 
my  congressional  district,  I  have  been 
able  to  direct  local  efforts  toward  in- 
creased utilization  of  Federal  programs 
and  at  the  same  time  I  have  been  able  to 
develop  accelerated  Federal  response  to 
community  needs.    This  has  resulted  in 


ful  to  the  principal   or  the  guidance 

counselor. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  city  of  Cleveland 
announced  its  Interest  in  a  proposal  to 
build  a  new  international  airport  over 
submerged  land  in  Lake  Erie  and  re- 
locate highways  of  the  Federal  interstate 
system  through  this  site  as  a  new  com- 
munity development  proposal.  My 
Washington  staff  and  my  Cleveland  staff 
developed  research  studies  which  proved 
the  weakness  of  this  proposal,  after 
which  I  urged  my  community  to  dismiss 
It  from  consideration  since  it  would  make 
an  unreasonable  and  unforeseeable 
demand  on  Federal  resources  which  did 
not  exist.  In  addition,  my  staff  studies 
established  the  fact  that  cost  estimates 
were  unrcalistically  low  and  thoroughly 
inadequate. 

During  the  past  6  years,  my  staff  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  a  study  of  urban 
renewal  and  Its  effect  upon  our  com- 
munity. My  district  staff  has  analyzed 
the  displacement  of  families  from  the 
urban  renewal  areas  and  traced  their 
movement  from  slum  to  slum.  In  the 
Cleveland  Erievlew  project,  our  studies 
traced  the  movement  of  business  and  In- 
dustry from  urban  renewal  areas  and 
determined  that  one-third  of  the  dis- 
placed businesses  and  industries  removed 
to  suburban  areas  remote  from  the  city 
center,  one-third  closed  their  doors  and 
went  out  of  business,  while  the  remaining 
one-third  found  another  site  for  opera- 
tion within  the  city's  limits.  This  study 
indicated  that  the  "urban  renewal  proj- 
ect lost"  two-thirds  of  the  employintr 
enterprises  which  existed  in  the  area 
prior  to  the  urban  renewal  development. 
In  the  Euclid-University  Circle  Urban 
Renewal  Project  in  Cleveland,  my  staff 
first  discovered  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
displaced  families  and  involved  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  such  a  way  as 
to  expedite  the  project  and  relate  Its 
purposes  more  concretely  with  the  legal 
intent  of  Congress. 

More  recently,  my  staff  has  been  study- 
ing the  impact  upon  my  community  of 
a  newly  proposed  urban  renewal  project 
involving  the  construction  of  a  new 
campus  for  Cleveland  State  University 
in  downtown  Cleveland.  In  this  connec- 
tion, my  staff  has  been  endeavoring  to 
determine  the  tax  valuation  which  would 
be  lost  to  the  city,  the  migration  of  tax- 
able salaries  and  wages  which  would  re- 


a  two-way  advantage,  to  the  community     ^^^^  ^^°"^  ^he  removal  of  Industries  and 
which  I  represent  and  to  the  Fedez-al  bu-  '"'  --'■'-■'.■        •-  •    - 

reaucracies  involved. 

This  summer,  my  staff  utilized  the 
summer  Intern  program  to  determine  all 
the  programs  of  grants,  loans,  and 
scholarships  currently  offered  by  many 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
educational  advancement.  As  a  result 
of  this  fine  research  job.  my  office  is  mail- 
ing to  every  high  school  principal,  every 
guidance  counselor,  and  all  other  inter- 
ested individuals  in  my  district  a  com- 
pendium and  description  of  each  of  the 
programs  which  the  Federal  Government 
now  offers.  To  complete  this  proiect.  It 
was  necessary  to  review  over  1,400  sepa- 
rate documents  published  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  reduce  and  assemble 


commercial  activities  within  the  area  and 
the  interest  of  effected  businesses  and 
industries  in  relocating  in  the  area  of 
urban  renewal  If  that  were  possible.  In 
this  connection,  I  have  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  every  industry,  com- 
mercial activity,  and  employer  in  this 
new  area: 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that 
plans  to  construct  a  new  campus  for  Cleve- 
land State  University  involve  the  ultlinate 
taking  of  your  plant  facilities. 

In  order  that  the  total  Impact  of  the  Cleve- 
land State  University  campus  at  this  site  can 
be  calculated,  will  you  kindly  adrtse  me 
whether  your  company  has  plans  in  this 
event  to:  1)  relocate  In  Cleveland;  2)  re- 
locate In  the  Cleveland  Labor  Market  Area; 
or  3)  relocate  in  some  other  community. 

If  your  present  location 


thio  ir,fr^,~y^,,4-i ..    i.-u   t.  i^         t  J  ,-' "'   •'""'    f'CDcui,  location  Is  acquired  for 

this  information  so  that  It  woulc^be  use-     University  purposes,  it  Is  my  hope  that  your 


company  will  remain  In  the  Cleveland  area 
a*  a  major  employer.  This  community 
values  employment  opportunities  and  must 
make  every  effort  to  preserve  emplovment 
which  is  presently  situated  in  this  area. 

Will  you  also  advise  whether  your  com- 
pany would  consider  relocation  and  expan- 
sion In  Cleveland  if  adequate  and  suitable 
land  could  be  made  available  through  further 
urban  renewal  acquisitions. 

From  the  results  of  this  survey,  It 
should  be  possible  to  determine  the  tax 
loss  and  the  payroll  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
new  urban  renewal  project.  This  can 
be  offset  against  the  potential  commu- 
nity gain  in  the  proposed  new  use  of  the 
project  to  determine  whether  the  com- 
munity can  expect  a  net  gain  or  a  net 
loss  from  the  urban  renewal  proposal. 

It  seems  to  me  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
a  Member  of  Congrecs  to  carefully  study 
the  effects  of  these  Federal  programs 
on  his  community,  to  determine  that  the 
programs  are  sound  and  realistic  and  to 
determine  that  they  meet  the  legislative 
intent.  In  this  sense,  the  Congressman 
becomes  an  overseer  of  these  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  insure  that  the  taxpayer 
is  getting  his  monies  worth  and  that 
the  local  program  meets  the  highest 
standards. 

In  addition  to  this  type  of  project,  my 
staff  has  been  deeply  involved  In  research 
and  study  on  water  and  air  pollution 
control  legislation  and  the  methods  by 
which  Federal  programs  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  local  problems. 

My  staff  always  maintains  a  review 
of  the  unemployment  factor  Ln  my  com- 
munity to  accurately  determine  our  elig- 
ibility for  Economic  Development  as- 
sistance. There  is  a  constant  audit  by 
census  tract  of  critical  areas  in  my 
district. 

When  the  Medicare  Act  was  recently 
adopted  by  Congress,  my  staff  deter- 
mined the  extent  of  need  for  new 
workers  in  the  Health  Occupations  field 
and  as  a  result  of  this  study  we  were  able 
to  develop  the  first  health  occupations 
training  program  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Thirteen  hundred  persons  have 
already  completed  this  training  and  an 
equal  number  of  trainees  are  currently 
Involved  In  the  program.  In  order  to 
perfect  this  program,  It  was  essential  at 
the  staff  level  to  bring  together  the  rep- 
resentatives of  hospitals,  the  state  em- 
ployment agency,  and  leaders  in  the 
health  occupations  field. 

During  a  recent  tornado  In  my  area 
in  which  tliere  were  numerous  casualty 
losses,  my  staff  was  Instrumental  in 
marshalling  pertinent  information  and 
bringing  in  the  facilities  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  to  expedite 
the  handling  of  the  special  problems  of 
those  In  distress. 

In  addition  to  these  responsibilities, 
my  staff  undertakes  special  efforts  to 
accommodate  hundreds  of  visitors  and 
thousands  of  school  children  who  come 
to  Washington  each  year  from  my  dis- 
trict. Some  bring  problems  involving 
extensive  case  work  before  completion. 

My  Cleveland  staff  carries  on  a  "prob- 
lem In-take"  at  the  rate  of  sixty  visitors 
every  working  day.  General  Services 
Administration  statistics  indicate  that 
our  district  office  is  the  busiest  Federal 
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office  in  the  Cleveland  area.  The  proc- 
essing of  these  inquiries  serve  to  make 
our  bureaucracy  more  efiQclent  and  re- 
sponsible and  provide  me  with  essential 
Information  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  programs  and  Fecjeral 
legislation.  In  this  mutual  Interchange. 
government  serves  more  effectively  a.s 
the» servant  of  the  people. 


Caate  for  Concern 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF$ 

Friday.  October  21.  1966, 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  my  constituents  have  written 
their  concern  over  the  3-year.  $6,600 
fellowship  granted  recently  by  the  Office 
of  Education  to  the  son  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Southern  California  Communist 
party.  Richard  Erie  Healey  of  Los 
Angeles,  as  reported  by  columnist  Ed- 
ward J.  Mowery. 

I  have  contacted  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  an  explanation  of  this  case 
which  I  hope  will  be  forthcoming. 
Meantime  I  cannot  but  share  the  con- 
cern of  many  hard-working  taxpaylng 
loyal  American  constituents  who.  in  most 
cases,  have  to  send  their  own  children  to 
college  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  i 

I  enclose  herewith  the  article :  ' 

U.S.  Poors  CoHJBCE  Bill  for  Red  Spoke.sman  s 

So^f 

( By  Edward  J.  Mowery ) 

Washington.  October  15. — If  you're 
scratching  for  funds  to  give  your  kids  a  col- 
lege education,  or  if  Junior  has  mortgaged 
hlB  earnings  for  a  decade  to  pay  off  a  college 
lotui,  keep  this  Uttle  hush-hush  Item  In 
mind: 

In  late  July,  the  U.S.  commissioner  of 
education  granted  Richard  &le  Healey  of  Ixjs 
Angelee,  a  three-year.  t6,600  fellowship  to 
become  effective  this  fall  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, New  Orleans.  Healey,  23,  has  enrolled 
at  Tulane  as  a  graduate  student  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Healey  Is  the  son  of  Dorothy  Healey, 
chairman  and  "leading  spokesman"  of  the 
Southern  California  Communist  party,  and 
reportedly  a  member  of  the  party's  national 
committee. 

Massive  silence  relating  to  Healey's  fel- 
lowship has  been  observed  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  case  shold  be  blown  out  of 
the  water.     Here  are  the  facts : 

The  application  for  federal  funds  by 
Healey — a  graduate  of  Reed  College,  Port- 
land. Ore. — was  flatly  denied.  He  appealed 
to  the  seven-member  Fellowship  Review 
panel  whose  chairman  Is  Michael  H.  Cardozo. 
The  hearing  was  held  April  16  at  the  National 
Lawyers  Club.  'Washington,  with  Lawrence 
Spelser  appearing  as  counsel  for  Healey. 

Spelser  heads  the  District  of  Columbia 
branch  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Which  also  figures  .  .  .  The  Review  Panel,  It 
was  authoritatively  learned,  was  armed  with 
a  fuU  dossier  on  Healey's  background  and 
connections. 

The  Review  Panel  overruled  the  initial 
denial  of  Healey's  application. 

With  this  little  technicality  Jettisoned,  the 
panel  approved  the  fellowship.     Other  mem- 


bers of  tlie  panel  are  Mortimer  M.  Caplin. 
Dr.  Manfred  S  Cuttemacher.  Dr.  Eugene  N. 
Hanson.  Dr.  Fred  W.  Harrington.  Dr  Ly!e  H 
Lanier  and  Dr  Tlioma,3  L,iur;tsen 

Who  is  Richard  Healey?  \Vh;u  are  his 
special  qualifications  for  a  $6,600  federal 
windfall  !n  the  field  of  higher  education? 
Why  should  you  subsidize  his  graduate 
studies  at  riliane?  Here's  a  bit  ol  Richard 
Healey's  "[xirtfoUo"; 

On  March  5,  1962.  "The  Quest"— Reed 
Co!lp:;e  student  ■weekly — identiSrd  Richard 
Healey  as  a  board  member  of  a  Focus  Club 
which,  seven  weeks  later,  welcomed  Herbert 
.Aptheker  as  a  campus  .speaker.  Healey  was 
nmons  Reed  students  In  the  "Reading  Room" 
who  heard  Aptheker  harangue  on  Comnitiiilst 
party  objectives,  duties  and  goals.  "Political 
Affairs,"  The  Communist  party's  so-called 
"theoretical"  organ,  has  described  .^plheker 
.-is  its  editor  (April.  1962) . 

A  year  previously.  "World  Youth,"  bi- 
nionthly  publication  of  the  'World  Fecieration 
('f  Democratic  Youth  iWFDYi.  revealed  that 
the  Intern.-itlonal  Preparatory  Committee 
(IPC)  mot  Feb  20,  1961  in  Hel<;inkl  to  p.\ve 
the  way  for  the  1962  sessions  of  the  Eighth 
'V\'orld  Youth  Festival,  also  in  Helsinki.  The 
WfT)Y,  with  headquarters  in  Budapest,  has 
been  cited  as  a  Communist  ori^anlzatlon  by 
the  House  Un-.\merican  Activities  Commit- 
tee 

Richard  Healey  attended  the  1962  "youth 
festival'"  in  Helsinki 

That  fall  he  also  participated  in  a  student 
"'peace"  vigil  m  Portland.  Oreg  ,  protesting 
a  presidential  order  to  block. ide  Communist 
Cuba.  And  on  Oc  7,  1964.  Richard  Healey 
w,as  at  the  Reed  Colleje  chapel  door  collect- 
ing admissions  to  a  W  EB  DuBois  Club  meet- 
ing addressed  by  Henry  Winston,  national 
Con-imvinlst  party  biKshot.  (DuBols  Clubs 
honor  the  memory  of  their  Communist 
founder 

On  M.iy  8.  196.5.  Richard  Healey  distributed 
leaflets  on  a  street  corner  bl.asting  U.S.  policy 
in  Viet  Nam.  Others  in  the  "demonstration"' 
earned  signs.  One  read:  "The  United  States 
Is  drunk  with  miJitciry  power." 

Is  I'nclp  Sam  al.^o  "dnmk"  with  educational 
funds?  How  many  other  Healeys  are  getting 
tax-paid  collcee  educations  while  vilifying 
this  country?  C-(jngress  should  get  the 
answers. 


taken   away   from  him  and   thus   pre- 
venting him  from  representing  his  pres- 
ent  New   Jersey   constituency   in   the 
next  Congress, 

Although  a  freshman  Member,  like 
myself,  he  has  shown  a  deep  interest  in 
the  legislation  which  we  had  before  us, 
both  on  the  national  and  international 
scene.  He  has  also  shown  a  fervent  de- 
sire to  help  his  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  congressional  district  which  he  had 
the  honor  to  represent  in  these  halls. 

P.^UL  J.  Kreb's  record  of  service,  short 
as  it  was,  illustrates  that  he  is  a  man  of 
integrity,  conscience,  pui-pose,  courage, 
and  ability.  He  has  made  many  friends 
in  this  House  anc'  I  wish  him  well  in  any 
future  endeavor  which  he  may  under- 
take. The  New  Jersey  delegation  will 
miss  him  and  the  people  he  represented 
will  mi.ss  him. 


Tribute   to   Former   U.S.   Senator   H.   F. 
Byrd,  Sr.,  of  Virginia 


The  Honorable  Paul  J.  Krebs 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAriVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  Coneress  pi'epares  to  adjourn,  the 
curtain  falls  upon  the  most  productive 
Congress  in  recent  years.  This  curtain 
also  falls  upon  a  man  who  has  served  In 
this  Hcuse  representing  the  12th  District 
of  New  Jersey  with  honor  and  devotion 
to  the  people  wlio  .sent  him  here.  I  speak 
of  the  Honorable  Paul  J.  Krebs. 

His  departure  from  these  Halls  is  not 
one  of  his  owii  choice,  nor  is  It  one  in 
which  his  constituents  had  made  a  de- 
cision. It  is  rather  the  uncertainty  of  a 
legislative  reapportioiiment  which  was 
required  to  meet  the  standards  set  up 
by  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — 
on  the  basis  of  one  man  for  one  vote. 

In  its  action  to  redistrict  the  New 
Jersey  delegation,  it  was  decided  that 
Paul  J    Krebs  would  have  his  district 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grieved 
and  distressed  to  learn  of  the  passing  of 
former  U.S.  Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
of  Virginia.  I  have  known  Senator  Byrd 
for  more  than  40  years  and  have  been 
closely  associated  with  him  personally 
and  politically  for  all  of  that  time.  I 
served  in  the  General  Assembly  with 
Senator  Byrd  before  he  was  Governor  of 
Virginia  and  then  I  sei-ved  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  throughout  his  splendid 
4-year  term  as  Governor  from  1926  to 
1930. 

Senator  Byrd's  life  and  public  activi- 
ties have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
^enhance  the  betterment  of  the  entire 
state  of  Virginia.  Senator  Byrd  was  a 
statesman  of  the  first  rank.  He  was  a 
•strong  adherent  to  soimd  philosophy  and 
good  government  administered  by  men 
of  ability  and  honor. 

Senator  Byrd  will,  without  doubt,  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great 
Virginians  of  all  time  and,  certainly,  the 
ranking  Virginian  of  this  century.  He 
was  endowed  with  keen  intellect  and 
possessed  extraordiiiary  sterling  quali- 
ties of  character  with  the  courage  and 
ability  to  do  what  was  right  irrespective 
of  what  effect  It  might  have  had  upon 
him  personally  or  politically.  I  was  with 
him  in  many  political  battles  involving 
serious  governmental  problems.  I  have 
never  known  him  to  waiver  in  a  fight 
when  principle  was  involved.  He  stead- 
fastly clung  to  principle  and  was  un- 
movable.  When  he  decided  that  a  course 
was  right,  he  fearlessly  clung  to  that 
course.  If  others  around  him  became 
excited,  the  greater  was  his  calm  and 
composure.  Like  the  sturdy  oak.  he  was 
a   refuge  in   times  of  storm  and  stiess. 

I  had  unbounded  admiration  and  the 
warmest  per.sonal  affections  for  the  late 
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Senator.  Iloved  him  dearly.  I  shall  ever 
cherish  the  memory  of  our  associations. 
I  have  benefited  much  by  having  known 
him,  and  many  are  the  times  I  have 
foimd  the  right  way  through  his  sage 
counsel  and  wise  advice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  we  In  this 
country  today  do  not  have  more  men  of 
the  type  of  Senator  Byrd.  He  measured 
up  in  every  way  to  the  high  standards 
that  people  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
their  public  servants. 

In  connection  with  the  life  of  Senator 
Byrd,  I  think  these  lines  are  quite  ap- 
propriate : 

God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,— men  who  will  not 
lie: 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue, 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  with- 
out winking; 
Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog 
In  public  duty,  and  In  private  thinking; 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn 

creeds. 
Their    large    professions    and    their    little 

deeds, — . 
Mingle  In  selfish  strife,  lo!     Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice 
sleeps ! 


We  have  commenced  the  collection  pro- 
gram through  local  merchants,  Parkchester 
MerchEintB  Association.  The  New  York  Fire 
Department,  and  all  line  organizations  of  that 
Department.  After  having  arranged  for 
shipment  of  the  Items  to  Vietnam  through 
the  Brooklyn  Army  Base,  a  local  trucker  has 
agreed  to  pick  up  from  the  stores  and  dis- 
tributors the  Items  donated,  bring  them  to 
our  collection  points  and  then  after  they  are 
properly  prepared  and  addressed  take  them  to 
the  Base  for  shipment.  Point  1  and  4  are 
particularly  satisfying  to  us  and  to  the  men 
in  service.  Their  letters  are  really  great. 
The  fact  that  the  government  is  now  using 
the  defoliation  in  a  fairly  large  scale  opera- 
tion to  help  prevent  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  infiltrating  men  south  across  the  de- 
militarized zone,  proves  the  practicability  of 
this  action  throughout  the  whole  of  South 
Vietnam.  This  action  could  have  the  excel- 
lent by-product  of  clearing  large  areas  of 
presently  unusable  land  areas  for  growing 
rice  and  rubber  plantations,  these  being  the 
two  most  profitable  products  of  this  small 
country.  Thus  it  is  evident  we  would  be 
lielplng  the  future  economy  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  not  killing  even  small  animals.  It 
now  becomes  impossible  for  the  President  not 
to  answer  this  question  in  any  but  a  favor- 
able way.  Defoliation  would  surely  end  the 
war  soon  in  victorv. 


Workshop  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Maxiilofaciai  Prosthetics 


Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  a  project  initiated  by  St 
Raymond's  Post  No.  488,  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  USA,  of  the  Bronx,  in  promot- 
ing Americanism  and  boosting  the  mo- 
rale of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 
Following  is  Commander  Lawrence  W. 
Llndsley's  account  of  the  project:  "In  a 
concerted  effort  to  stir  patriotic  activity 
and  feeling  in  the  citizens  of  our  parish, 
our  homes  and  the  minds  of  oui-  children' 
we  have  contacted  aU  of  the  societies  of 
our  church  and  several  organizations  in 
the  neighborhood,  asking  that  everyone 
show  his  or  her  love  of  counti-y.  by  dis- 
playing the  Flag  in  our  homes,  in  our  cars 
and  on  the  sti-eets;  encourage  the  use  of 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  more  fre- 
quently singing  of  the  National  Anthem 
and  Hymn : 

We  have  Instituted  a  program  of  aid  and 
comfort  for  our  men  In  >^ervice  through  the 
following  four  points:  (1)  Write  to  the  men 
m  the  service  from  our  parish;  (2)  Send  them 
water  additives  such  as  lemonade  to  help 
make  their  water  palatable;  (3)  Send  small 
<^ns  of  fruit,  fruit  Juices,  sardines,  boned 
Chicken  and  dehydrated  soups  for  snacks-  (4) 
Circulate  petitions  throughout  the  United 
Stotee  asking  the  President  to  defoliate  the 
rail  grass,  underbrush,  forests  and  Jungles  of 
South  Vietnam  so  that  the  communists  can- 
aot  use  them  as  cover  for  their  guerrilla 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks   In    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Address  op  Congressman  John   E.   Pogartt 
TO   THE    American    Academy    op   Maxillo- 
facial Prosthetics,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  12,  1966 
It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
have  been  Invited  to  Join  you  today  and  ad- 
dress some  brief  remarks  to  this  workshop  of 
the     American     Academy    of     Maxillofacial 
Prosthetics.     Your   Academy   is   a   youthful 
one,  as  such  organizations  go,  but  in  thirteen 
short  years  it  has  attained  a  level  of  scien- 
tific competence  that  entitles  you  to  look  as 
an   equal    upon   the   other  professional   so- 
cieties.    One  cannot  help  but  be  Impressed  by 
the  air  of  thorough  professional  ability  that 
permeates  your  membership. 

There  is  no  more  admirable  calling  than 
that  of  rebuilding  human  bodies  ravaged  by 
Injury  or  disease,  and  your  stated  objective 
of  furthering  the  development  and  use  of 
maxillofacial  prosthetics  In  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  patients  with  cancer 
or  other  diseases  can  elicit  only  the  most 
enthusiastic  encouragement  from  all  of  ua 
who  are  vitally  Interested  In  the  health  of 
the  American  people. 

This  country  has  a  great  need  to  expand 
the  teaching  of  your  particular  surgical  spe- 
cialty In  professional  schools  and  Institu- 
tions; to  train  more  young  dentists  In  maxil- 
lofacial techniques;  and  to  promote  greater 
use  of  these  techniques  In  hospital  dental 
services.  Your  workshop  program  this  week 
has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  meeting 
these  needs,  among  others,  and  I  was  very 
favorably  Impressed  to  read  the  names  of  the 
nationally  and  Internationally  recognized 
participants  here,  many  of  whom  are  known 


to  me.  If  only  by  reputation.  One  is  also 
Impre&sed  by  the  Academy's  recognition  of 
close  communication  as  a  means  of  improv- 
ing rehabilitation  practices,  by  its  systematic 
compilation  of  data  on  professional  and  in- 
stitutional standards,  and  its  effective  use 
of  these  data  to  bring  your  own  special  tech- 
niques to  an  ever-widening  public. 

Y'oiu-  president.  Dr.  Nllranen.  has  asked  me 
to  speak  to  you  today  on  "The  Administra- 
tion's Rehabilitation  Programs."  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
deeply  involved  In  rehablUtatlon  on  many 
fronts,  this  is  a  taU  order,  and  so  in  the  time 
allotted  me  I  shall  have  to  touch  only  briefly 
on  the  highlights. 

The  Congressional  appropriation  for  tlie 
Vocation.al  Rehabilitation  Administration 
for  fi.scal  year  1966  was  300  million  dollars. 
For  1967  the  VRA  has  requested  a  substan- 
tial Increase  because  it  wiU  provide  for  the 
attainment  of  one  of  the  agency's  long- 
sought  goals:  the  rehabllitaUon  to  usefiU 
living  of  well  over  200,000  disabled. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  the  chairman 
of  the  House  subcommittee  that  considers 
the  appropriation  requests  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  and  In  the 
hearings  held  early  this  year  for  the  1967 
budget  there  were  brought  out  many  points 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest  to  you. 
Fir.st  I  should  tell  you  that,  under  recent 
amendments  to  the  law,  the  matching  rate 
lor  Federal  rehabilitation  grants  to  States 
was  fixed  at  75  percent.  That  Is,  for  each 
dollar  the  State  makes  available  for  rehabili- 
tation the  Federal  Government  pledges  3 
dollars. 

There  is  authority  In  the  appropriation  for 
expansion  of  rehabilitation  services,  con- 
struction of  rehabilitation  facilities,  and 
workshop  improvement  projects.  We  have 
been  advised  by  the  VRA  that  with  the  new 
facilities  and  with  75  percent  Federal  match- 
ing, no  disease  or  condition,  however  difficult 
or  complex  the  service,  need  any  longer  be 
outside  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram if  the  handicapped  individual  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  made  capable  of 
gainful  employment. 

Those  thus  rehabilitated  are  in  wide  va- 
riety of  occupations,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  professional  to  unskilled.  Based  on  last 
year's  experience,  the  1967  rehabilitated  are 
likely  to  be  9,000  teachers,  engineers  and 
professional  people;  23,000  skilled  workers; 
and  32,000  clerical  and  sales  persons.  So  this 
program  is  not  only  restoring  human  beings 
to  the  dignity  of  work,  but  U  contributing 
to  the  general  betterment  of  the  community 
and  the  Nation. 

Along  with  the  construction  of  facilities, 
VRA  programs  include  Research  and  Train- 
ing funds  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  special  centers  not  only  for 
medical  rehabilitation,  but  in  the  voca- 
tionally oriented  programs  and  centers  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  Incidentally,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  as  many  as  19,000  mentally  re- 
tarded will  be  in  the  program  in  1967.  The 
special  center  program  was  warmly  com- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke  last  year. 
The  programs  cover  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  ill,  epileptics,  the  deaf  and 
blind,  and  those  persons  with  brain  damage. 
It  provides  for  those  afflicted  with  speech  and 
neurological  disorders,  and  for  victims  of 
heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke. 

Mention  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer  and  Stroke  reminds  ua 
that  this  commission's  report  has  under- 
scored the  need  for  the  State-Federal  pro- 
grams of  vocational  rehablliutlon  to  take 
stock  of  the  services  the  programs  have  pro- 
vided for  people  who  have  survived  the  ini- 
tial onslaught  of  these  diseases.  They  also 
plan  for  a  greatly  expanded  program  of  re- 
habilitation in  order  to  restore  these  people 
to  productive  roles  In  the  commtmlty.  While 
State  rehabilitation  agencies  tave  been  serv- 
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Ing  disabled  groups  for  many  yenrs.  their 
efforts  have  been  hampered  by  a  laclc  of  funds 
for  providing  the  expensive  services  required. 
They  have  been  plagued  with  a  deaxth  of 
speclallBta  akllled  In  the  know-how  of  plan- 
ning and  implementing  the  complex  array 
of  services  often  necessary  for  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  stroke  cases.  The  years  ahead 
should  see  a  rapid  lncrea£e  in  the  number  of 
these  cases  restored  to  gainful  employment 
through  the  public  programs  of  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  the  VRA 
was  given  an  Increase  In  Us  appropriation 
for  research  and  training  of  6  mUllon  dollars 
In  1966  the  agency  decided  to  address  Itself 
first  of  all  to  cancer  because  that  was  the 
forgotten  area  as  far  as  rehabilitation  w.is 
concerned.  As  a  result  of  this  attention  sev- 
eral projects  of  rehabilitating  postoperative 
cancer  patients  have  been  initiated.  These 
Include  a  project  recently  approved  at  New 
York  University  School  of  Medicine.  This 
project  will  establish  a  pilot  regional  center 
to  discover  new  techniques  and  methods  for 
the  surgical,  dental,  prosthetic,  psychosocial 
«nd  Tocatlonal  rehabilitation  of  facially  dis- 
figured cancer  patients.  Facial  disfigure- 
zoent,  principally  following  eradication  of 
cancer  of  the  head  and  neck,  has  increased 
greatly  during  the  last  decade.  The  more 
frequent  employment  of  radical  surgery  as 
ML  meihod  of  treatment,  and  the  feasibility 
of  massive  excision  of  tissue,  has  resulted  in 
the  survival  of  a  large  number  of  patients 
who  can  be  brought  more  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively Into  the  mainstream  of  happy  and  pro- 
ductive life  through  the  application  of  appro-_ 
prlate  rehabilitative  techniques. 

This  pilot  project  In  New  York  exemplifies 
tba  •pint.  I  think,  of  the  entire  Federal 
government  thrust  In  the  area  of  cancer 
pAtlent  rehabilitation.  There  is  one  surgical 
procedure — with  which  many  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar— which  Is  a  dramatic  example  of  the 
plight  of  all  who  must  face  up  to  the  post- 
operative problems  of  malignant  disease.  I 
am  referring  to  an.  operation  which  involves 
tbe  amputation  of  the  human  body  at  the 
|^»nd  subsequent  fitting  with  limbs  and 
As  a  means  of  saving  lives,  it  calls 
for  tbe  closest  cooperation  from  physicians, 
physical  therapists,  clinical  psychologists, 
prosthesis  experts,  occupational  consultants. 
and  social  workers.  In  fact,  with  government 
support,  the  needs  for  multidiscipllne  co- 
operation, administrative  coordination  and 
naearch  have  been  projected  by  specialists 
In  five  areas  of  radical  cancer  surgery: 

Removal  of  the  voice  box  which  leaves 
tbe  patient  with  the  terrifying  realisation 
that  be  has  lost  his  vocal  cords. 

RMBOval  of  the  breast  whose  Impact  Is  a 
eombtnatlon  of  depression  and  fear — depres- 
■lon  because  of  the  loss  of  one  of  the  patient  s 
symbols  of  womanhood,  and  fear  of  death. 

Amputation  where  the  Impact  Is  fear. 
Tbe  patient  wonders  if  he  will  be  able  to  walk 
again?  To  use  bis  arms?  To  live  a  normal 
lUe? 

Surgery  resulting  In  an  artiflclal  opening 
in  tbe  colon-  which  brings  severe  emotional 
disruption  and  feeUngs  of  degradation. 

And  finally,  that  area  of  radical  cancer 
rargery  wltb  which  you  are  so  closely  con- 
cerned, facial  disfigurement,  bringing  in  its 
wake  •evere  functional  disabilities  or  feelings 
of  soelal  rejection  arising  from  gaping  de- 
fects In  a  patient's  features. 

Eacb  of  these  surgical  procedures  brings 
tts  own  peculiar  forms  of  physical  and  emo- 
tional disability,  and  the  practitioners  of  the 
healing  arts— as  well  as  that  segment  of  your 
government  charged  with  the  support  of  the 
healing  arts — will  not  be  doing  their  Job  to 
Its  fullest  until  these  disabilities  are  over- 
ootne. 

It  Is  appctfent,  from  the  efforts  I  have  Just 
described,  that  we  have  made  a  start  In  this 


direction.  It  is  a  small  start  but  a  roiiSdent 
one,  ard  I  con  assure  you  that  it  will  go  for- 
w;u-d  as  rapidly  as  the  numbers  of  trained 
professional  and  technical  personnel,  arid  the 
availability  of  adequately  equipped  facKities, 
and  the  C/operatlon  of  the  States  will  permit. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  VRA  h;us  had 
numerous  contacts  with  potential  research 
agencits  and  universities  interested  in  do- 
ing projects  involving  the  development  of 
coorcimated  teams  of  physician.?,  counselors, 
psychologists,  and  social  workers.  Tliese 
teams  would  direct  their  efforts  at  relieving 
the  iisychologic^al  and  social  pressure  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  cancer  and  Its  treatment. 
Also,  there  Is  interest  In  getting  these  services 
out  to  rural  areas  at  some  distance  from 
l.iTge  urban  medical  complexes. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  co.->pera- 
tion  of  the  States.  Although  the  \'RA  hopes 
to  bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  207.500 
pers'^ns  In  19G7,  it  Is  estlnaated  that  some 
400  or  450  thou.sand  become  disabled  ea'h 
year.  If  all  our  States  did  as  well  as  the  top 
five  or  six  in  t<?rms  of  serving  so  many  people 
per  100.000  population  rl^ht  now  we  would 
be  rehabilitating  at  the  rate  of  350.000  a  year, 
In.stead  of  at  200.000.  So.  along  ^-ith  the 
stepped-up  effort  of  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment It  Is  vital  that  the  States  participate 
more  actively  in  rehabilitation  proprriuns  if 
we  are  to  narrow  the  gap  between  the  re- 
habilitated and  the  disabled. 

A  prrgram  of  the  VRA  that  has  opened  up 
Interesting  possibilities  is  the  Special  For- 
eisn  Currency  Program,  for  which  2  million 
dollars  w.'.s  appropriated  last  year.  Involving 
the  intert'hanee  of  experts  from  overseas  and 
the  sending  of  our  experts  to  our  projects 
abroad,  the  program  has  turned  up  some  in- 
teresting developments.  I  am  thinking,  for 
examp!?^.  of  the  one  to  come  from  Dr  M,-irion 
Weiss,  of  Poland,  who  has  revolutionized,  we 
think,  the  surgery  on  amputations.  He  found 
that  by  fitting  artificial  Umt)s  immediately 
upon  operation — instead  of  waiting  for  the 
stump  to  hf.il — a  great  deal  of  psychological 
trauma  cnn  be  saved.  The  patient  wakes  up 
with  a  leg  instead  of  waking  up  with  a  stump. 
This  procedure  enables  the  patient  to  walk 
soon  after— In  many  Instances  on  the  first 
day  after — the  amputation,  and  to  go  back  to 
work  sooner.  Under  older  procedures  the 
patient  lies  for  weeks  or  months  waiting  for 
the  stump  to  heal  before  he  can  be  fitted 
With  an  artificial  leg  and  then  has  to  learn 
to  walk  all  over  again. 

Also  under  the  Special  Foreign  Currency 
Program  we  are  experimenting  In  L'^rael  on 
training  the  blind  to  work  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. In  Yugoslavia  we  are  developing  an 
electronic  artificial  hand  and  a  cybernetic 
arm  that  will  employ  a  computer-like  elec- 
trical-Impulse system  to  control  braces  and 
muscles.  In  India.  Pakistan,  Israel,  Yugo- 
slavia and  Egypt  tliere  are  studies  dealing 
With  different  problenis  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  people  disabled  by  heart  disease  and 
stroke.  In  Yugoslavia,  again,  the  de.if  are 
being  taught  speech  recognition  through 
transmission  at  low  frequencies  where,  it  was 
found.  thcKe  with  prof(juiid  hearing  loss  are 
the  most  sensitive  to  sound. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
your  Federal  Government  is  concerning  Itself 
with  rehabilitation.  Many  of  them,  of 
course,  are  remote  from  the  areas  in  which 
your  interests  lie.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
are  directly  concerned  with  your  work,  and 
win  continue  to  be  so  concerned — and  on  an 
ever-expanding  front.  It  is  to  be  profoundly 
hoped  that  through  the  cofiperation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  fifty  States,  and 
able,  dedicated  scientists  like  yourselves,  we 
shall  see  tiie  day  when  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  the  disabled — through  effective 
programs  of  reh.ibilltatlon — will  be  restored 
to  the  condition  where  they  can  live  and 
work  In  the  dignity  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled as  members  of  the  human  family. 
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Got  Any  Newi  for  Me  Today? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N,  DOWNING 

OF    VIRt.lM.^ 
IN  THE  lk)USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
89lh  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  there  will 
be  numerous  statements  recounting  the 
many  major  and  significant  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  Congress.  It  Is  a 
time  to  reflect  back  upon  the  fi-uits  of 
our  labor  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
and  pride  in  the  legislative  accomplish- 
merits  of  the  past  2  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  myself  and  other  members  of 
the  Virginia  delegation,  the  progress  of 
the  89th  Congress  has  not  been  without 
its  price,  since  on  August  24  of  this  year 
we  sufTeied  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  and 
a  hic;hly  respected  newspaperman,  Mr. 
Clarence  G.  Marshall,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Affectionately  known  to  most  of  us 
as  "Marsh",  Clarence  Marshall  was  a 
familiar  figure  around  Capitol  Hill,  cov- 
ering the  Washington  news  scene  for  the 
Daily  Press  and  the  Times-Herald  of 
Newport  News,  Va.  At  atime  when  most 
men  would  have  contemplated  retire- 
ment and  resting  upon  the  laurels  of 
significant  accomplishments  over  more 
than  three-score  years  of  activity  in  the 
field  of  Journalism,  Marsh  was  still  on 
the  job  of  reporting  the  news  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Tidewater  area  up  to  the  vci^y 
moment  of  his  death.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  Marsh  was  stricken  with  the 
fatal  heart  attack  which  took  his  life, 
he  was  in  my  office  discussing  with  me 
the  current  proceedings  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine,  an  area  In 
which  he  maintained  a  vital  and  continu- 
ing interest. 

Marsh  was  a  newspaperman's  news- 
man. He  had  a  dLstinpruished  wTitlng 
career  which  commenced  65  years  ago 
as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Times-Herald. 
Later  he  served  as  the  first  managing 
editor  for  the  U.S.  Daily,  now  known  as 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  He  also 
seiTed  as  senior  editor  of  Klplinger's 
Clianging  Times.  He  was  a  charter 
member  and  Eissisted  In  the  founding  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  and  he  was  the 
mentor  of  many  newsmen  whose  careers 
he  helped  to  shape. 

The  19th  century  poet  and  philo-sopher, 
Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  once  stat- 
ed that : 

In  every  man's  writing,  the  clinracter  of 
the  writer  must  lie  recorded. 

So,  too,  is  the  character  of  Clarence 
Marshall  recorded  In  his  conscientious 
pursuits  to  serve  the  readership  of  the 
Tidewater  area.  The  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  associates  is  exemplified 
by  the  following  memorial  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Daily  Press,  Inc.,  on  September  26,  1966: 

Whereas  an  association  together  that  dat- 
ed back  65  years  came  to  an  end  on  August 
24.  1966  in  the  death  of  Clarence  G.  Mar- 
shall, Washington  Editor  of  The  Dally  Press 
and  The  Times  Herald,  and 

Whereas  through  the  years  Mr.  Marshall 
gave  freely  of  his  time  and  effort  to  the  inter- 
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ests  of  these  two  newspapers  as  a  faithful 
employe  and  official  as  well  as  when  he  was 
employed  by  other  organizations,  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Marshall  served  for  31  years 
as  a  Director  of  The  Daily  Press,  Inc.  and  for 
shorter  periods  as  director  of  the  subsidiary 
Hampton  Roads  Broadcasting  Company  and 
Southern  Colorprint  Corporation,  giving  val- 
uable advice  and  important  and  wise  coun- 
sel due  to  his  intense  interest  in  these  or- 
ganizations, and 

Whereas  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  personal  friend 
to  stockholders,  officers,  executives  and  the 
personnel  generally  of  The  Daily  Press,  The 
Times-Herald,  and  WGH,  all  of  whom  miss 
him  very  much,  now,  therefore  be  it 

ncsohed  by  the  Directors  of  The  Daily 
Press,  Inc..  Tliat  through  unanimous  action 
taken  at  the  regular  board  meeting  in  Au- 
gust, 1966,  they  express  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Alice  Marshall,  their  sincere  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  her  personal  loss,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  inscrib- 
ed In  the  minutes  of  The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  to 
show  the  formal  expression  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  In  lamenting  the  death  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, a  long-time  associate  and  genuine 
friend,  who  did  so  much  for  these  newspapers 
over  the  years  and  who  served  them  so  faith- 
fully and  fully  as  an  employe,  a  director, 
executive  and  lastly  as  Washington  Editor. 

Tlie  loss  of  Clarence  Marshall  from 
the  Capitol  Hill  news  beat  is  particularly 
distressing  to  me.  The  halls  of  these 
buildings  wiU  seem  a  little  bit  emptier 
knowing  that  this  distinguished  newspa- 
perman from  Virginia  wiU  no  longer  be 
In  our  midst.  No  longer  will  we  be  able 
to  anticipate  seeins  the  approach  of  this 
eldest  member  of  the  Fourth  Estate  with 
the  Inquiry  that  had  become  his  trade- 
mark "Got  any  news  for  me  today?"  It 
is  a  loss  which  the  English  poet.  Robert 
Southey,  probably  best  expressed  In  rep- 
resenting my  feelings  over  the  death  of 
Clarence  Marshall  when  he  said,  and  I 
quote : 

Tlie  loss  of  a  friend  is  like  that  of  a  limb; 
time  may  heal  the  anguish  of  the  wound  but 
the  loss  cannot  be  repaired.  ' 


Tribute    to    the    Honorable    Joseph    W. 
Martin,  Jr. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  good 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  appreciation  to  our 
esteemed  colleague  and  former  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Joe  Martin. 

Joe  Martin  will  always  be  knowTi  as 
the  "Gi-and  Old  Man  of  the  Grand  Old 
Party."  He  has  served  in  the  House 
longer  than  any  other  Republican,  with 
the  exception  of  Speaker  Joe  Cannon. 
Mr.  Martin  has  been  the  only  Republi- 
can Speaker  of  the  House  since  1930. 
He  was  House  Republican  leader  for  20 
years  and  chairman  of  five  national  party 
conventions.  He  served  through  the  lean 
yeai-s  of  the  1930's  when  Republicans 
were  even  a  smaller  minority  than  we 
are  today.    Then  he  helped  the  Party 


come  back  to  power  with  a  majority  in 
the  80th  and  83d  Congresses. 

Although  we  Republicans  have  a  par- 
ticular claim  on  Joe  Martin,  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  a  deep  affec- 
tion for  him.  Once  when  the  late 
Speaker  Raybum  was  asked  to  campaign 
against  Joe  Martin,  he  is  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said:  "Hell,  If  I  lived  there  I'd  vote 
for  him."  Joe  Martin  Is  known  as  a 
man  who  always  keeps  his  word.  He  has 
contributed  much  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  his  country.  We  are 
all  going  to  miss  him  very  much,  but  we 
wish  nim  well  in  whatever  endeavors  he 
may  undertake. 


Joe  Martin 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
common  human  failing  for  people  living 
through  the  great  upheavels  of  history 
not  to  appreciate  the  movers  and  shakers 
of  their  own  era.  Charles  Dickens 
marred  his  genius,  but  revealed  himself 
as  human,  when  he  revealed  his  lack  of 
perception  by  denouncing  our  24th  Con- 
gress as  one  composed  of  medlociities. 
He  did  not  see  the  giants  whose  talents 
would  have  made  any  legislative  assembly 
memorable.  Only  a  minority  recognized 
the  spectacular  man  who  was  Lincoln 
when  he  lived. 

It  would  be  easy,  but  not  just,  to  chide 
our  ancestors  for  this  lack.  It  well  may 
be  that  historians  will  see  us  as  dullards 
for  not  appreciating  great  leaders  of  our 
own  day. 

However,  I  know  with  certainty  that 
we  Americans  of  this  generation  will 
never  be  charged  with  ignoring  the  qual- 
ities and  the  career  of  Joseph  William 
Martin,  of  North  Attleboro,  Mass.  Such 
oversight  would  be  comparable  to  ignor- 
ing the  Rocky  Mountains. 

If  our  beloved  Joe  Martin  did  no  more 
than  routine  duties  in  his  public  service, 
he  would  have  achieved  notice  and  dis- 
tinction because  of  simple  longevity  as  a 
public  servant.  It  began  in  1912  after 
election  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  Taft  administra- 
tion and  continued  during  the  tenures  of 
ten  presidents,  with  twenty-one  consecu- 
tive terms  in  this  House.  This  alone 
would  give  him  a  secure  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  legislative  history. 

But  there  are  many  yardsticks  for 
measuring  a  man  and  by  any  of  them, 
Joe  Martin  is  of  extraordinary  stature 
among  Americans. 

Energetic  and  forecful  with  all  the 
qualities  of  a  leader  and  champion,  he 
did  not  retreat  from  what  he  regarded 
as  the  best  interests  of  his  own  Massa- 
chusetts people  or  Americans  anywhere. 
But  in  addition  to  being  a  bulwark  of  his 
party,  he  had  the  rare  ability  to  act  as 
the  balance-wheel  amid  whirling  dlssen- 
tions  and  t>e  the  calm  center  of  political 
hurricanes  for  almost  forty  years. 


His  party  recognized  this  great  talent 
by  making  him  the  standing  Chairman  of 
five  Republican  National  Conventions, 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  for 
nine  Congresses  and  the  Speaker  for  two 
others. 

Joe  Martin  had  many  endearing  traits, 
but  to  me  his  most  engaging  quality  was 
that  of  a  good  sport.  He  never  gloated 
over  his  many  triumphs  and  never 
whimpered  amid  his  few  defeats.  He 
added  lustre  and  respect  to  his  profes- 
sion as  a  politician,  expecting  and  taking 
successes  and  losses,  with  admirable 
equanimity. 

It  would  require  a  fat  volume  to  record 
Joe  Martin's  career.  I  leave  that  to  the 
historians.  In  marking  the  progress  of 
our  country  in  this  century.  Joe  Martin's 
iiifluence  on  our  era  will  remain  a  monu- 
mental F>eak  for  any  student  of  our  times. 
To  heap  more  honors  on  such  a  man 
would  be  superflous,  so  we  wi,sh  him  a 
warm  and  heartfelt  Godspeed. 


Vietnam — Glimmers  of  New  Hope? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSFT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under- 
l.\ing  everj-thing  Congress  does  during 
these  last  crowded  days  before  adjourn- 
ment— an  adjournment  which  may  not 
come  before  October  22— is  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  It  remains  the  most  trouble- 
some and  disturbing  issue  facing  the 
American  people.  And  It  is  right  that  It 
should  be  disturbing,  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  hangs  in  the  balance  in  that  far- 
off  comer  of  the  world  and  the  cost  to  us 
and  the  Vietnamese  people  in  terms  of 
destruction  and  the  lose  of  lives  and 
wealth  has  become  enormous. 

But  faint  glimmers  of  new  hope  have 
lately  become  visible — hope  that  negotia- 
tions may  yet  be  possible  and  that  the 
war  can  be  ended  with  honor  and  security 
for  all.  Accompanying  this  new  hope,  if 
I  read  the  signs  correctly,  is  a  growing 
concurrence  among  Americans  about  our 
country's  proper  role  in  Vietnam — all  of 
which  make  it  appropriate  to  reassess  our 
position  there. 

The  great  majority  of  our  people,  I  be- 
lieve, have  come  to  shun  the  twin  ex- 
tremes of  unlimited  escalation  of  the  war 
and  of  unilateral  withdrawal  In  favor  of 
the  more  realistic  and  humane  position 
that  negotiation  offers  the  only  real  pos- 
sibility of  halting  the  destruction  and 
guaranteeing  the  peace.  Independence 
and  neutrality  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

a    responsible   OBJECnVB 

This  Is  also  the  stated  and  ofiQcial 
objective  of  our  Vietnam  policy.  It  Is  a 
sound  and  restrained  and  responsible 
one.  And  it  is  the  objective  with  which 
I  agree. 

It  is  not  our  pui-pose  to  destroy  North 
Vietnam  or  to  engage  Communist  China 
In  all-out  warfare,  either  of  which  could 
result  in  unlimited  destruction  and  shat- 
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ter  world  peace.  By  the  same  token,  it 
would  not  serve  our  legitimate  interests 
or  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  to  pull 
out  without  assuring  the  South  Viet- 
namese their  right  to  determine  their 
own  destiny.  It  would  only  turn  the 
country  over  to  the  Communist  forces 
already  there  and  weaken  the  resolve  of 
other  free  countries  In  southeast  Asia  to 
protect  their  Independence  against  at- 
tempted Communist  subversion.  An  in- 
dependent, neutral  Vietnam  would  pose 
no  threat  to  anyone,  either  the  Com- 
munists or  other  neighbors.  A  defeated 
and  ConmiimLsrt-subjugated  Vietnam 
clearly  would.  ^ 

This  Is  sometimes  a  di£Qcult  position  to 
maintain.  It  Is  attacked  both  by  those 
who  believe  we  must  get  out  because  we 
should  never  have  become  Involved  In 
Vietnam  and  by  those  who  believe  we 
should  use  any  military  means,  whatever 
the  cost,  to  end  the  war  Immediately. 
But  I  believe  It's  the  right  position,  and 
while  I  re^>ect  those  who  hold  the  oppos- 
ing views  and  defend  their  right  to  ex- 
press them.  I  think  both  would  be  self- 
defeating. 

In  the  case  of  the  former,  unilateral 
withdrawal  would  solve  nothing. 
Whether  or  not  It  was  wise  or  right  for 
us  to  bectane  Involved  In  Vietnam,  we 
cannot  restore  the  status  quo  by  with- 
drawing. It  would  only  make  a  bad  sit- 
uation worse,  postpone  the  Inevitable, 
and  make  more  costly  the  need  to  pre- 
vent Communist  takeovers  elsewhere. 

In  the  latter  case,  proponents  of  a  ma- 
jor stepup  in  the  war  outlook  the  recent 
history  of  escalation  in  Vietnam.  It  has 
not  been  notably  successful  in  ending 
the  war  or  defeating  the  Communists. 
And  it  presents  serious  risks.  Who.  for 
Instance,  would  pick  up  the  pieces  If  we 
destroyed  North  Vietnam  and  prevent 
ttie  almost  certain  Red  Chinese  attempt 
to  move  into  the  vacuum?  How  long 
and  bloody  could  the  war  become  if 
China  intervened?  Might  not  Soviet 
Russia  and  Communist  China  be  led  to 
mend  their  differences  In  the  face  of 
what  they  would  then  consider  a  com- 
mon threat  from  the  United  States?  In 
such  circumstances — and  most  experts 
consider  them  highly  likely — the  quick 
and  easy  victory  could  become  a  nuclear 
world  war. 

A    REAL    RISK 

What  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  is  that 
any  powerful  nation  will  reslsi,  what  It 
believes  to  be  a  threat  to  its  own  interests 
and  security — Just  as  we  forced  the  Rus- 
sians to  back  down  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  And  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  troops  and  a  sizable  Navy 
and  Air  Force  operating  thousands  of 
miles  from  home  on  the  doorstep  of  So- 
viet and  Chinese  Asia,  we  are  not  adding 
to  their  sense  of  security.  We  are  taking 
a  risk — a  risk  we  should  not  unnecessarily 
compound. 

Our  task  Is  the  delicate  one  of  con- 
vincing the  Communists  not  only  that  we 
Intend  to  preserve  the  Independence  of 
South  Vietnam  and  will  not  be  deterred 
from  this  purpose,  but  also  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  threatening  their  own 
security. 

While  this  may  resemble,  more  or  less, 
the  position  of  the  administration.  It  does 


not  follow  that  the  administration  has 
done  an  adequate  Job  of  developing  or 
implementing  its  policy.  I  do  not  believe 
it  has.  It  has  often,  for  example,  allowed 
the  Impression  to  be  fostered  that  It  has 
no  consistent  policy.  It  has  frequently 
confused,  deliberately  or  otherwise,  both 
its  friends  and  Its  enemies.  It  has  re- 
flected divisions  within  its  own  ranks. 
It  has  failed  to  be  candid  in  reporting  the 
facts  of  the  war  to  its  own  people — 
naively  optimistic  one  day.  de.spairingly 
pessimistic  the  next.  Ofificial  spokesmen 
of  the  administration  have  issued  con- 
flicting statements  the  very  same  day, 
unbeknownst  to  each  other.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  people  are  apprehensive — 
ourselves,  our  friends,  and  our  enemies. 
Therefore,  though  our  basic  policy,  as 
I  understand  It.  Is  risjht  and  reasonable. 
It  must  be  made  effective.  But  to  be 
effective,  it  has  to  be  credible,  believeable. 
And  to  be  credible.  It  has  to  be  consistent 
and  it  has  to  be  reiterated.  Our  words 
and  our  actions  have  both  got  to  fit  the 
same  policy  mold. 

A  CONVINCING  I.NITIATIVE 

In  this  context.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  Amba.ssador  Goldberti's  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  United  Nations  should 
have  been  the  first  real  Initiative  the 
United  Stat4?s  has  taken  in  the  effort  to 
find  a  basis  for  negotiations.  Previously. 
we  had  been  content  simply  to  react  to 
others  initiatives,  agreeing  to  consider 
proposals  from  the  communist  side  but 
making  none  ourselves.  What  have  we 
got  to  lose  by  convincing  the  world  of  our 
peaceful  intentions — .so  long  as  we  Insist 
that  peace  be  based  on  jastice  and  free- 
dom for  Vietnam? 

More  than  8  months  ago.  I  'spoke  on 
the  House  floor  urginc  that  Conprcss  con- 
duct a  full-.scale  debate  on  Vietnam  In 
an  effort  to  clarify  the  l.'^ues  and  reach 
a  tnie  consensus  about  our  direction  and 
policy.  Until  Amba,s.sador  Goldberg's 
speech,  nothing  the  Admini.^tration  said 
seemed  to  an,<;\ver  the  questions  I  raised — 
questions  I  am  sure  have  been  on  the 
minds  of  millions  of  Americans 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  Ambassador 
Goldberg  spoke  not  for  him.=;elf  alone,  but 
for  a  united,  determined  administration. 
I  hope  his  initiative  will  be  taken  up,  re- 
peated, developed  and  expanded — again 
and  again — by  other  administration 
spokesmen,  including  the  President  him- 
self. It  will  be  a  sign  of  strength,  not 
weakness.  If  we  say  it  right,  and  mean 
what  we  say,  it  will  be  understood  by 
friend  and  enemy  alike.  It  will  encour- 
age neutrals  of  good  will  to  renew  their 
efforts  to  persuade  the  communists  to 
talk.  It  could  even  lead  to  periods  of 
cease-fire,  honored  by  both  sides,  which 
would  stop  the  bloodshed  and  destruction 
and  provide  the  time  and  circumstances 
for  at  least  the  beginnings  of  negotiation. 
Again,  I  ask.  what  have  we  got  to  lose? 

There  is  reason  for  hope,  for  restrain- 
ed optimism,  in  recent  developments. 
Since  Amba.'isador  Goldberg's  speech,  the 
United  States  at  least  temporarily  has 
restricted  bombing  of  the  de-mllltarlzed 
aone  between  North  and  South  Vietnam 
in  the  hope  the  communists  will  stop 
using  it  for  military  purposes.  Premier 
Ky  of  South  Vietnam,  heretofore  a  se- 
vere  critic   of   UN    Secretary-General 


U  Thant,  has  expressed  "deep  apprecia- 
tion" of  Thant  s  efforts  to  restore  peace 
and  has  urged  the  Secretary  General  to 
remain  at  his  post.  Thant,  himself,  has 
renewed  diplomatic  efforts  to  convince 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  talk.  And  there 
are  new  rumors  of  peace  feelers  from 
Hanoi  Itself. 

Just  how  the  Presidents  forthcoming 
mission  to  Asia  will  affect  this  situation 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  could  contribute 
greatly  if  he  and  our  Asian  allies  pursue 
the  Goldberg  theme  persuasively.  Un- 
less the  conference  Is  convincing,  how- 
ever. It  may  only  prolong  the  doubt  and 
destruction. 

Meanwhile,  the  mothers  and  fathers 
and  other  loved  ones  of  Americans  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam — and  I  am  one  such 
parent — know  why  we  must  be  there  and 
why  we  must  end  the  fighting.  We  are 
strong  and  we  shall  win.  But  our  victory 
must  be  one  of  peace  and  freedom,  not  of 
devastation  and  death. 


"The  Civil  Right  of  Public  Reverence," 
Address  of  Rev.  Robert  G.  Howes,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Catholic  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  October  14.  I  was 
scheduled  to  address  a  meeting  of  the 
Citizens  for  Public  Prayer.  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.  The  House  was  in  late  ses- 
sion on  the  demonstration  cities  legis- 
lation and  I  was  not  able  to  return  to 
New  York  for  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  excerpts  from  an  address  made 
by  Rev.  Robert  G.  Howes,  MA,  STL, 
MCP:  Associate  professor  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  Father  Howes  is 
the  Washington,  D.C,  representative  of 
Citizens  For  Public  Prayer,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  governors  of  Con- 
stitutional Pi-ayer  Foundation.  His 
address  follows: 

Prom  the  stands,  a  football  game  Is  a  con- 
fusing thing.  So  much  Is  going  on.  Cheer 
leaders  tumbling,  coaches  and  officials  ge.s- 
turlng.  twenty  two  men  moving  in  a  myriad 
of  directions!  A  visitor  from  Mars  would 
certainly  wonder  how  anything  coherent 
really  happens  out  there  on  the  field.  The 
secret  Is.  of  course,  that  each  team  keeps  its 
eyes  on  the  ball.  Everything  else  Is  second- 
ary. All  the  complicated  motions  actually 
converge  on  one  pigskin — move  It  ahead, 
drive  It  baclcward.  keep  It.  take  It  away!  I 
suggest  we  have  come  In  our  crusade  for  tlie 
civil  right  of  public  reverence  to  a  time  when 
what  most  needs  to  be  said  by  all  of  us  to 
all  of  us,  and  to  those  millions  more  we  must 
activate  before  Congress  re-convenes  In  Jan- 
uary is  this : 

KEEP  TOtTH  EYE  ON  THE  BALL  ! 

Suppose  first  we  refiect  tonight  on  some  of 
the  diversionary  tactici  which  now  tend  to 
confine  this  great  issue — for  participant  and 
•pectator  alike. 
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TTiere  is.  in  the  beginning,  the  tactic  of 
silence  plus.  For  many  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
huge  army  with  very  few  generals,  we  have 
had  generally  bad  publicity.  Our  case  has 
been  short-changed,  icrnored,  mtnlmlxed  In 
m.Tiiy  of  the  news  media.  We  simply  do  not 
have  the  propaganda  resource  of  the  gen- 
erals without  armies  who  fight  us  We  do 
not  have  their  well-developed  and  long- 
time contacts  with  the  news  media,  their 
minieo  machines,  their  secretaries,  thoir  PR 
£.tarf.s.  I  j-ay  silence  plus,  because  often  the 
s;une  news  media  which  have  down-played 
our  position  or  burled  it  in  insignificant  and 
truncated  paragraphs  liun  around  wlien  we 
have  lost  a  temporary  battle  and  say — "see, 
no  one  is  really  concerned  for  school  prayer. 
The  Issue  Is  dead."  To  fight  this  tactic  of 
silence  plus,  we  have  got  to  make  a  con- 
stant noise.  Wherever  we  can,  as  oft«n 
as  we  can,  we  have  got  to  dramritize  our 
conviction  so  that  It  cannot  be  Ignored. 
One  letter,  one  phone  call,  one  meeting  Is 
simply  not  enough.  The  only  way  to  defeat 
silence  Is  by  responsible  and  con- 
tinuous noise.  Here,  as  much  as  any- 
where, is  something  we  must  do  better  be- 
tween now  and  Jruiu.ary  iX  we  hope  to  carry 
the  Congress.  Here,  since  we  do  not  have 
m;xny  generals  and  many  staffs.  Is  wliere  we 
must  appeal  again  and  again  to  the  In- 
genuity, single  and  organized,  of  those  who 
believe  In  the  civil  right  of  public  reverence 
across  America. 

Second,  there  is  the  tactic  of  sub.stitution. 
This  t.actic  Is  now  widespread,  well-financed 
and  apparently  the  single  major  opposition 
line.  We  are  told  that  all  kinds  of  religion- 
In-schools  is  still  possible  and  that,  this 
being  the  case,  our  peoples'  amendment 
for  public  prayer,  is  at  best  unneces- 
sary, redundant.  In  my  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  Sub- 
committee on  5  August  last.  I  responded  to 
the  tactic  of  substitution  with  these  words: 

"Let  it  be  clear  that,  should  the  incredible 
happen  and  the  will  of  the  nation  fail  to 
survive  here  on  the  Hill  in  the  matter  of 
a  prayer  amendment,  we  shall  require  to 
gather  the  crusts  which  may  for  a  time  re- 
main behind  for  reverent  parents  to  feed 
their  public  school  children  on.  Our  atti- 
tude to  the  supposed  substitutions,  then,  is 
this.  First,  none  is  really  adequate.  Second, 
none,  even  the  most  perfect,  will  in  any 
way  eradicate  the  tragic  precedents  of  the 
two  'prayer'  decisions.  Third,  even  though 
some  emasculated  type  of  reverence  may  for 
a  time  survive,  we  are  convinced  that  each 
meaningful  expression  of  religion  in  public 
schools  stands  now  under  a  shadow  and 
must,  If  the  Court  is  true  to  itself,  be  seria- 
tim banned." 

Third,  there  Is  the  tacUc  of  selective  cita- 
tion from  the  two  prayer  decisions.  Remarks 
made  by  majority  Justices  en  route  to  their 
conclusions  are  excerpted  and  then  com- 
bined Into  what  seems  to  be  a  wonderfully 
correct  and  even  reverent  position.  Here 
especially  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. 
I  do  not  question  the  Integrity  of  any  Jus- 
tice, nor  the  honesty  and  conscientiousness 
of  the  Court  itself.  But  our  concern  must 
go  to  what  was  Indeed  done  in  the  two  de- 
cisions, however  Intended,  rather  than  to 
Incidental  commentary  which  may  appear 
to  say  otherwise.  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
once  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision — So  long  as 
It  occupies  the  ground  there  is  not  room 
for  even  the  shadow  of  a  starved  pigeon  to 
occupy  the  same  ground.  The  whole  point 
Is  notwithstanding  what  lawyers  call  dicta — 
that  is  remarks  made  by  courts  en  route  to 
a  decision — the  central  and  compelling 
reality  here  is  a  fatal  equation.  In  its  first 
decision,  the  Court  clearly  equated  "estab- 
lishment" with  religion,  however  non-Insti- 
tutional, however  non-sectarian  howeve*' 
non-compulsory  that  religion  might  be. 


In  its  second  decision,  the  Court  repeated 
this  equation,  said  that  opposition  to  It  was 
an  exercise  In  Intellectual  gymnastics  only 
and  widened  it — as  we  knew  It  must — to  cov- 
er prayers  which  could  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Im.igination  be  said  to  be  govemment-com- 
po.sed.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
This  is  the  ball.  Even  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 
in  his  concurring  opinion  In  the  .<:econd 
prayer  case  concedes  that  the  historical  argu- 
ment behind  such  a  fatal  equation  Is  at  best 
tenuotis.  For  our  pnrt.  we  believe  thrit  the 
whole  weight  of  history  and  tradition  denies 
this  argument  and  th.it  the  Court  ha.s  turned 
Its  back  on  the  customs  and  dciirt-s  of  our 
people.  There  is  an  old  s.iying— what  you 
do  thunders  so  loud  I  cannot  hear  what  you 
say.  The  two  prayer  decisions,  and  the  re- 
action to  them  of  countlese  school  boards 
confirms  this,  n.m  a  bjislc  question  into  the 
whole  practice  of  public  reverence.  If  these 
decisions  stand,  no  pr.octice  of  public  rever- 
ence Is  safe.  This  Is  the  nucleus  of  our  posi- 
tion. It  Is.  of  course,  quite  possible  that  this 
court  and  successor  courts  may  never  again 
apply  the  fatal  equation  or  may,  even,  retreat 
from  it.  So  long  as  it  remains  on  the  books, 
however,  the  danger  remains,  the  potential 
for  application  remains.  We  must  not  be 
dissuaded  by  pleasant  phrases,  or  anthologies 
of  sweetness.  Our  fight  is  much  more  than 
for  school  prayer.  Our  fight  is  clearly  for  the 
right  of  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens, 
saving  the  dL-ssenters  privilege  of  silence 
and  or  abstention,  to  provide  their  children 
and  themselves  in  public  convocation  with  a 
religion  which  Is  non-lnstltutional  and  non- 
compulsory  and,  as  nearly  as  Is  humanly  pos- 
sible, non-sectarian.  This  Indeed  Is  a  civil 
right. 

There  is,  fourth,  the  tactic  of  reFoluiion. 
A  scn.-se  of  Congress  resolution  Is  Introduced 
and  this  Is  claimed  to  satisfy  the  need.    Actu- 
ally, as  exemplified  in  the  recentsuch  attempt 
by  Senator  Birch  Bayh.  there  were  two  things 
wrong     Most  importantly  the  simple  decla- 
ration by  Congress  In  no  way  removed  the 
fatal  precedents  of  the  two  Court  praver  de- 
cisions.    Speaking  to  a  similar  sense  o'f  Con- 
gress decl.tration  in  October  1963,  the  tlien 
Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Kennedy  wrote: 
"Declarations  of  policy  In  legtslatlon,  like 
preambles  and  other  Introductory  material. 
do  not  alter  specific  operative  provisions  of 
law.     This  rule  is  partlctilarly  relevant  where, 
as  here,  the  declaration  of  policy  was  not  con- 
temporaneous with  the  enactment  or  amend- 
n.ent  of  any  of  the  basic  pertinent  statutes." 
A  danger  of  almost  eqi2al  magnitude  In  the 
tactic  of  resolution,  as  practiced  by  Senator 
Bayh  and  certain  fairly  obvious  associates, 
Is  that  the  resolution  was  written  to  promote 
the  minimalist  Interpretation  of  what  the 
Supreme  Court  actually  did  and.  It  was  said, 
"to  get  people  off  the  hook."    Paragraph  after 
para<jraph  of  whereases  explicitly  repeat  the 
minimalist  position.    Indeed,  then,  the  tactic 
of  resolution  Is  doubly  wrong.     It  confuses 
the  issue,  giving  Congressmen  an  escape  route 
from  amendment  which  seems  to  be  right 
and  yet  Is  worse  than  naive.     It  dodges  the 
substance  of  the  Issue.     It  deliberately  places 
In  the  legislative  record  a  vast  underestima- 
tion of  what  the  Supreme  Court  really  did  in 
the  two  prayer  decisions.     Contrast,  for  In- 
stance, the  Bayh  whereases  with  these  three 
responsible  readings  of  the  said  decisions: 

(a)   Henry  P.  Van  Dusen.  former  president 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York 
City  (letter  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
July  7.  1963) : 

"The  corollary  In  both  law  and  logic  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  Interdictions  is  In- 
escapable, prohibition  of  the  affirmative  rec- 
ognition and  collaboration  by  government  at 
all  levels  with  all  organs  of  religion  In  all 
relationships  and  clrciunstances.  A  con- 
sistent application  of  such  a  policy  would 
Involve  a  revolution  in  the  Nation's  habitual 
practice  in  the  matter  of  religion.  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing lees  than  this  is  at  stake. 


(b)  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Elton  Trueblood.  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  Earlham  College.  Rich- 
mond. Indiana,  has  written: 

"This  is  a  ruling  which  affects  deeply  the 
whole  of  American  life  and  represents  a 
radical  change  In  the  cultural  pattern  In 
many  parts  of  the  Nation."  Reference: 
"Presbyterian  Life",  issue  of  May  1964. 

(c)  In  a  fine  editorial  on  June  18.  1963, 
the  official  publication  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Archdiocese  of  Boston.  Massachusetts, 
WTote  under  the  heading:  "All  Public  Life 
Affected": 

"The  same  tedious  arguments  emphasizing 
the  'establishments  of  religion'  clause  are 
brought  forth  to  support  a  position  whicJi 
turns  its  back  on  the  total  American  tradi- 
tion and  outlaws  the  present  practices  of 
39  States.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Bible  are  excluded  from  the 
American  public  schools,  for  precisely  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Supreme  Court.  What 
Is  the  next  step?  Clearly,  all  other  expres- 
sions of  religion  In  public  life  must  now 
be  deleted.  Let  us  not  •wait  for  them  to 
come  up  case  by  case,  but  In  one  single 
gesture  let  Uiem  be  suppressed." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Four  years  ago,  when  we  started  this  great 
grass-roots  effort,  many  of  us  were  new  at 
the  game  of  politics.  We  recognized  that  we 
had  a  supremely  right  cause.  But  I'm  afraid 
we  may  have  supposed  that  such  a  cause 
would  carry  on  Its  own  naked  excellence, 
that  we  had  simply  to  remind  a  willing  Con- 
gress and  we  would  win.  We  have  grown 
since  then.  We  are  now  veterans.  We  have 
the  scars  of  old  soldiers.  We  have  learned 
the  wa>-s  of  war.  We  have  discovered  that 
wishing  will  not  make  It  so.  that  for  all  its 
wonderful  Justice  the  cause  of  public  rever- 
ence must  like  all  other  causes  campaign 
over  tlie  tough  terrain  of  politics  If  it  la  to 
succeed.  Let  me  sum  up  some  of  the  things 
we  have  perhaps  come  better  to  understand 
now  than  when  we  began: 

I.  that  unless  and  until  a  Congressman 
specifically  promisee  to  back  a  prayer  amend- 
ment (NOR  a  resolution)  and  provee  his 
promise  by  speaking  repeatedly  to  his  con- 
stituents and  otherwise  demonstrating  that 
this  is  Indeed  a  major  Issue  for  him  too.  he  Is 
not  adequately  with  us.  The  same,  pre- 
cisely. Is  true  at  our  religious  leaders  local 
and  cen-,ral. 

II.  that  blocking  action  In  a  congressional 
committee  can  prevent  even  a  matter  In 
which  80 '~o  of  the  nation  concurs  from  reach- 
ing the  floor  and  that,  when  this  action  hap- 
pens, we  can  anticipate  precious  little  If  any 
support  from  men  and  news  media  who 
otherwise  blast  chairmen  of  congressional 
committees  who  booby-trap  action  o;}  other 
Items. 

III.  that  one-night  stand  Involvement  Is 
useless,  that  we  have  simply  got  to  become 
PILE  DRIVERS  or.  as  I  said  of  Mrs.  Murray 
and  myself  after  our  Boston  debate,  BTTLlt 
DOGS  If  we  are  to  win.  Again  and  again  and 
again,  using  every  resource  and  outlet  within 
our  reach,  we  have  got  to  grip  this  Issue,  we 
h.ive  got  to  pile  drive  It  home. 

iv.  that  we  fight  a  most  resourceful  and 
well  organized  opposition  which  switches 
from  tactics  of  silence,  substitution  and  se- 
lective citation  to  outright  attack  on  us  as 
fanatics,  and  that  this  opposition  is  notably 
assisted  by  the  ambiguity  and  or  non-In- 
volvement of  those  who  should  be  speaking 
loudly  on  our  side. 

V.  that  silent  petitions  and  silent  letters 
are  not  sufficient  to  political  success,  that 
notice  must  be  directed  to  the  stymied  ma- 
jority, that  we  simply  must  DRANIATIZE  our 
cause  in  every  way  open  to  us. 

vl.  that  financial  support  Is  Indispensable 
even  to  a  grass  roots  cause  such  as  ours. 

Senator  Dirkben  said  In  the  Senate  on  19 
September  last,  after  introducing  his  amend- 
ment proposal: 
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"Mr.  President,  I  merely  want  to  tell  the 
Senate  and  every  Member  of  It  that  this 
Issue  win  not  die.  This  Issue  will  not  be 
diverted  or  subverted.  It  will  not  be  settled 
until  it  is  settled  right,  for  when  this  session 
is  over,  another  Congress  will  convene  on  the 
third  of  January  of  next  year.  That  will  be 
the  90th  Congress.  If  we  fall  to  act  now, 
this  resolution  will  be  up  again.  I  mean  to 
have  it  back,  because  it  is  too  important. 
Involved  here  is  the  moral  future  of 
America." 

We  are  thus  now  confronted  with  one 
principal  question.  What  can  we  do  be- 
tween October  and  January  which  will  ex- 
pand our  ranks  on  the  Hill  to  the  pomt 
where  we  shall  next  time  succeed?  What 
can  we  do  that  we  have  not  done  so  far? 
One  thing  \b  sure,  we  have  got  to  stimulate 
and  expand  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer  In 
every  state  of  the  Union.  If  we  lack  the 
general*  and  the  staffs,  we  do  not  lack  the 
seed  Ideas  and  the  clearing  houses.  I  say 
to  you  tonight — Move  Out.  Spread  Your 
Wings,  bombard  your  relatives  and 
friends         everywhere.  Duplicate         our 

material.  Build  bonfires  wherever  you  can 
under  representatives  and  senators  who  have 
not  ao  far  committed  themselves  or  who  have 
committed  themselves  against  us.  And  net 
Just  with  one  match!  A  bonfire  Is  a  con- 
tinuous, blazing,  Insistent  thing  that  stops 
only  when  It  has  consumed  the  material  in 
it  totally.  We  must  rest  content  only  when 
our  spokesmen  in  Washington  ai  agree  with 
us  and  b)  give  evidence  of  such  agreement 
by  their  repeated  reference  to  our  cause  in 
their  congressional  and  home  addresses  and 
reports.  We  must  rest  content  only  when. 
by  insistent  correspondence  and  personal 
contact,  we  have  convinced  our  religious 
leaders  to  a)  agree  with  us  and  bi  to  give 
evidence  of  such  agreement  by  their  repeated 
reference  to  our  cause  in  their  sermons,  news 
media  and  pastoral  action.  The  key  words 
again  are — Pile  Driver.  Bull  Dog.  The  key 
phrase  is  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. 
The  key  people  are  GOD  and  us.  The  key 
comparison  is  that  we  must  be  as  alive  in 
our  effort  for  this  civil  right  as  are  our  neigh- 
bor* in  their  effort  for  other  civil  rights. 
What  a  tragedy  it  would  be  for  America  If 
the  fight  for  human  equality  were  won  in 
the  same  generation  which,  by  Its  apathy  and 
astigmatism,  lost  the  fight  for  God  as  a  real 
preeence  in  its  public  assembly.  What  a 
tragedy  If  we  attain  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  deny  our  children  and  ourselves  the  civil 
right  to  declare  reverently  the  fatherhood  Of 
Ood  in  public  places ! 

Perhaps  I  can  best  conclude  with  another 
•zcerpt  from  the  testimony  I  offered  before 
the  Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  Sub- 
eommlttee  In  Washington  on  5  August  last: 

"The  effort  here  is  not  for  school  prayer 
alone  but  rather  to  arreet  once  and  for  all 
at  the  prayer  point  a  process  of  secularism 
which  unless  radically  checked,  must  erode 
away  all  public  reverence." 

Thla  is  a  great  cause,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
This  la  one  of  the  greatest  causes  ever  before 
the  conscience  of  the  nation.  With  Hlshelp 
we  shall  indeed  overcome. 


Joe  Martin 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  served  In  Congress  24  years  with  one 
of  the  great  statesmen  of  all  time.  Con- 
gressman Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.    I  never 


knew  a  finer,  more  able  or  more  com- 
petent legislator  and  .gentleman  in  all  my 
life  than  Speaker  M.\rtin.  He  wlU  be 
greatly  missed  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  May  God  bless  him 
and  his  relatives. 


MERBISC — An   Important   Breakthrough 
in  Community  Recreation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

OF    CAMK'JRN!.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  an  imiwrtant  break- 
through In  community  recreation  in 
Kern  County,  Calif.,  located  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  California  City  has 
just  announced  a  phenomenal  plan  for 
maximizing  community  recreational  par- 
ticipation. The  plan  is  called  MERBISC 
which  stands  for  mo.st  extraordinary 
recreational  bargain  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  MERBISC  plan  is  the  product  of 
the  joint  efforts  of  a  city  and  a  private 
developer.  It  is  a  most  exciting  experi- 
ment in  recreational  planning  and  de- 
serves our  tliouu'htful  study  and  our 
warm  recomiition. 

California  City  was  desi:;ned  by  its  de- 
velopers as  a  completely  planned  city  In 
Antelope  Valley  which  comprises  North 
Los  Ansieles  and  East  Kern  Counties. 
California  City,  planned  as  a  recreation 
and  open  space-oriented  community,  is 
an  example  of  the  t.vpe  of  new  town  de- 
velopment ur'-ied  by  administration  lead- 
ers to  slow  the  suburban  sprawl  and 
central  city  core  decay  characteristic  of 
so  many  of  our  older  cities. 

SLx  years  ago,  voters  In  California  City 
approved  a  $1  million  bond  Issue  to  fi- 
nance public  recreational  facilities.  FMrst 
built  were  two  lakes,  an  Island,  a  42  feet 
high  desert  waterfall,  an  18-hole,  3-par 
and  nlght-llghted  golf  course,  tennis 
courts,  swimming  pool,  ball  field,  picnic 
areas  and  miscellaneous  quiet  .sports. 
This  was  followed  recently  with  creation 
of  a  12-mlle  long  parkway  along  the  path 
of  the  historic  20-Mule  Team  Road 
which  has  been  dedicated  to  public  use 
in  perpetuity  and  will  be  preserved  in 
its  original  unpaved  condition  for 
equestrian  and  pedestrian  u.'es.  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  has  ap- 
pealed for  preservation  of  just  such 
meaningful  open  space 

In  addition,  a  new  park  in  California 
City  is  being  created  near  Galileo  Hill, 
a  beautiful  landmark  butte  in  the  middle 
of  this  dramatic  high  de.sert  area.  This 
regional  park.  Galileo  Park,  will  have 
pasture  and  barn  facilities  for  horses, 
trailer  and  other  camp  facilities,  a  sanc- 
tuary for  birds  and  other  high  desert 
wildlife,  and.  In  general,  make  avail- 
able— inside  city  limits — the  wide-open 
Western  way  of  life  so  easily  lost  In  the 
rush  to  build  out  our  existing  commu- 


nities to  take  care  of  America's  exploding 
population. 

Here,  In  eastern  KeiTi  County,  in 
southern  California,  a  city  has  boldly 
accepted  the  challenge  and  has  declared 
itself  as  determined  to  build  a  new  com- 
munity centered  around  the  needs  of  it.s 
people.  Presently  boasting  a  mode.'^t 
population  of  only  1.000.  this  California 
city  looks  confidcnlly  towards  its  ulti- 
mate potential  .size,  estimated  at  1  mil- 
lion people. 

Mayor  James  Rile>- — just  10  years  ago 
a  resident  of  Boston.  Mass. — and  his  city 
councilmen,  Joseph  Brockway.  Ivan 
Manzer,  Glenn  Metzger,  and  Ted  Suther- 
land, have  retained  planning  and  engi- 
neering experts  to  establish  now  the 
safeguards  which  will  insure  a  continuing 
healthy  climate  of  family-centered  rec- 
reation and  open  space-oriented  land 
uses  for  decades  to  come.  The  culmina- 
tion of  this  work  is  the  announcement  by 
California  City  of  a  new  idea  to  be  known 
as  MERBISC. 

The  MERBISC  plan  provides  that  a 
whole  family  can  use  all  of  the  recreation 
facilities  in  California  City  for  the  total 
sum  of  $10  per  year.  And  a  MERBISC 
card  insures  that  price  for  a  full  10-year 
period.  What  makes  this  remarkable 
community  step  possible  is  the  large  scale 
on  which  California  City  was  achieved. 
Through  a  unique  arrangement  between 
the  city  and  the  private  development 
company,  adequate  revenues  are  guaran- 
teed so  that  the  city  can  operate  the  ex- 
tensive recreation  facilities  without  loss. 
and  without  taxation  of  its  20.000  prop- 
erty owners. 

We  all  know  that  the  cost  of  decent 
family  recreation  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican family  runs  to  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  year.  The  MERBISC  plan 
suggests  the  exciting  possibility  that, 
with  proper  planning  and  community 
concern,  such  cost  can  be  tremendously 
reduced.  In  effect,  California  City  has 
created  an  income  lx)Ost  for  those  fam- 
ilies who  subscribe  to  the  MERBISC 
plan. 

What  makes  California  City's  MER- 
BISC Idea  especially  noteworthy  Is  that 
it  comes  not  from  the  lead  of  a  govern- 
mental agency.  Federal  or  local,  but  rath- 
er springs  from  the  feelings  and  action 
of  the  ordinary  citizens  of  a  young,  thriv- 
ing American  community.  What  it  an- 
nounces to  the  world  Is  that  It  is  possible 
to  provide  the  richest  qualities  and  va- 
rieties of  recreation  experience  to  our 
populations  right  within  their  city  limits. 
It  proves  that  it  is  not.  and  should  not 
be  necessary  for  people  to  have  to  travel 
a  great  distance  from  their  homes,  and 
at  gi-eat  cost  in  time  and  money,  to  en- 
joy a  full  measure  of  family  recreation. 

If  more  communities  could  learn  from 
the  lesson  of  California  City,  if  the  idea 
of  MERBISC  could  spread,  there  might 
be  less  need  for  the  creation  of  more 
and  more  State  and  Federal  parks.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  effort  now  expended 
on  acquisition,  development,  and  main- 
tenance of  new  regional  parks  could  be 
directed  to  encoui'aging  more  communi- 
ties to  develop  within  their  own  bound- 
aries a  new  horizon  of  recreation  avail- 
ability which  will  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  literally  vacation  at  home. 
And  perhaps  most  impoitant.  such  va- 
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cationing  may  not  be  a  matter  of  1,  2,  or 
3  weeks  per  year,  but  a  day-to-day  ex- 
perience and  a  better  way  of  life  for 
average  American  families. 
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The  Cost  of  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT,\TIVES 

Friday,  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
significant  speech  to  the  Conference  of 
State  Committees  on  Criminal  Admin- 
istration, President  Johnson  dramatically 
put  nationwide  emphasis  on  the  problem 
of  crime. 

His  approach  was  a  well-balanced  one 
that  spoke  of  the  need  to  convict  the 
criminal  as  well  as  the  Importance  of 
securing  the  individual  against  the  in- 
vasion of  his  constitutional  rights. 

He  stressed  the  Importance  of  gaining 
more  knowledge  about  crime  and  he 
pointed  a  finger  at  poverty  ao  the  most 
serious  cause  of  crime.  He  suggested 
that  national  strategy  against  crime  also 
include  more  help  for  the  police,  a  more 
equitable  system  of  criminal  justice,  bet- 
ter rehabilitation  of  prisoners,  and  social 
measures  which  strike  at  the  roots  of 
crime. 

I  request  inclusion  in  the  Record  of 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  provides  an  excellent 
analysis  of  this  Important  Presidential 
address. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  17.  1966| 

Johnson-  on  Crime 
President  John.son's  remarlcs  on  the  war 
against  crime,  delivered  at  the  Conference  of 
State  Committees  on  Criminal  Administra- 
tion were  well  devised  to  put  new  nation- 
wide emphasis  on  the  problem. 

It  was  an  emphatic  and  dramatic  speech. 
Moreover,  it  w.is  balanced.  It  gave  equal 
Importance  to  the  conviction  of  the  criminal 
and  the  security  of  the  Individual  against 
the  Invasion  of  his  constitutional  rights. 

The  proper  stress  was  given  to  the  Im- 
portance of  further  knowledge  about  crime. 
The  President  rightly  said  that  our  criminal 
statistics  are  inadequate,  that  we  do  not 
know  how  many  crimes  are  committed,  how 
many  are  processed  in  courts,  how  many 
Americans  are  victimized.  More  than  15 
years  ago,  this  newspaper  exposed  the  per- 
version ot  crime  statistics  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  sort  of  concealment  that 
then  existed  here  Is  less  common  than  sheer 
sUtistlcal  Inadequacy.  In  either  case,  the 
public  Is  denied  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the 
problem  and  information  on  the  efficiency  of 
steps  taken  to  deal  with  It.  More  needs  to 
be  known  about  crime.  And  this  need  Inci- 
dentally, Is  in  conflict  with  many  measures 
that  would  diminish  this  knowledge— «uch 
as  some  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
Reardon  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Tlie  President  also  was  right  to  emphasize 
that  poverty  is  the  first  enemy  in  the  war  on 
crime.  Poverty  can  create  criminals  faster 
than  punishment  can  restrain  them. 

No  doubt  the  President's  speech  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  curtain-raiser  for  the  report  of 
his  National  CrUne  Commission  in  January. 
If  it  U  a  fair  sample  of  that  document,  much 
can  be  expected. 


Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  Speaks 
at  Gannon  College 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  VIGORITO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H   Hum- 
phrey   AT    Gannon    College,    Erie.    Pa  , 
October  11,  1966 

When  Im  with  young  people,  I  like  to  talk 
about  the  future. 

I  know  you're  far  more  interested  In  the 
good  new  days  th:in  the  good  old  days  and 
so  am  I. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  something  of 
vital  concern  to  all  of  you— the  air  you  are 
going  to  breathe  and  the  water  you  are  going 
to  drink  .  .  .  and  swim  and  water-ski  in  as 
well. 

Back  in  my  home  state  of  Minnesota,  they 
tell  %  story  about  an  old  farmer  and  his  mule. 
The  mule  stalled  right  In  the  middle  of  the 
road  one  day. 

First  the  old  man  took  a  .two-by-four  and 
smacked  the  mule  between  the  eyes.  Then 
he  shouted:  "Giddup!"  and  the  mule  got. 

"Why  the  two-by-four?"  a  bystander  asked. 
Tlie  old  man  answered.  "The  first  thing  I've 
got  to  do  is  get  his  attention." 

I  sometimes  think  we  Americans  are  a  little 
like  that  mule.  Often,  we  don't  seem  to  get 
going  until  something  hits  us  between  the 
eyes. 

That  has  been  particularly  the  case  when 
It  comes  to  our  natural  heritage.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  so  rich  an  endowment  that 
we  sometimes  have  been  deluded  into  seeing 
it  as  linutless. 

We  took  our  forests  for  granted  until  they 
were  threatened  with  exhaustion. 

We  misused  our  high  central  plains  until 
they  began  blowing  away  as  dust  in  the  wind. 
In  both  these  cases,  we  did  wake  up  and 
take  remedial  action— but,  as  in  the  old-time 
movie  serials,  It  was  just  in  the  nick  of 
time. 

Now  another  crisis  of  immense  proportions 
has  hit  us  squarely  between  the  eyes — the 
galloping  deterioration  of  our  Great  Lakes, 
These  magnlflcient  Inland  seas  contain  a 
third  of  all  the  fresh  water  on  the  world's 
surface.  They  are  an  asset  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  nation. 

We  have  carelessly  treated  them  as  inex- 
haustible— and  now  we  are  finding  they  are 
not.  By  using  them  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  all  the  wastes  that  our  civilization  pro- 
duces, we  have  done  grave  damage  to  them. 
You  here  In  Brie  know  this  all  too  well. 
For  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Lake  Erie 
Is  dying  before  our  eyes.  Large  areas  of  it 
are  already  as  lifeless  as  a  desert. 

My  good  friend  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  has  said:  "To  fly  over  Lake  Erie  and 
look  down  into  the  cloudy  mess  of  murderous 
pollution  is  like  reading  the  flyleaf  of  a  book 
on  the  end  of  civilization," 

Last  month  I  convened  a  Great  Lakes 
Conference  on  Water  Pollution.  In  Chicago, 
to  bring  to  national  attention  what  we  see 
happening. 

If  we  permit  this  to  go  on,  it  will  be  a 
tragedy  of  vast  proportions.  For  there  will 
not  be  another  Lake  Erie  in  this  geologic  age. 
And  this  is  more  than  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment and  esthetics.  It  would  be  an  inrniense 
economic  disaster  for  the  25  million  people 
who  live  and  work  on  the  Lake's  shores— 
and  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  save  Lake 
Erie.    I  have  enough  faith  in  the  ingenuity 


of  our  scientists  and  engineers  to  believe  that 
they  can  devise  the  means  to  do  the  Job. 
And  I  have  enough  knowledge  of  the  pKJwer 
of  an  aroused  public  opinion  to  believe  that 
it  will   be  done. 

At  Put-In-Bay  tliere  is  a  great  monument 
to  our  victory  in  the  first  Battle  of  Leke  Erie, 
back  in  1813,  I  hope  that,  before  too  many 
years,  we  shall  be  able  to  celebrate  victory 
m  the  second  Battle  of  Lake  Erie — the  battle 
to  make  it  fit — and  keep  it  fit  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  children. 

Lake  Plrie  is  by  all  odds  America's  number 
one  water  pollution  problem.  But  Lake 
Michigan  nnd  Lake  Ontario  are  also  in  bad 
shape.  The  experus  say  that,  even  if  all  the 
pollution  of  Lake  Michig.-jn  were  controlled, 
it  would  still  take  500  years  to  make  Its 
water  really  clean  again. 

Congressman  Vigorito  has  been  one  of  the 
most  diligent  and  efTeciive  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  Dushlng  lor  action  to  scrub  the  Great 
Lakes  clean — notably  In  his  bill  to  secure 
Congressional  consent  for  the  Great  Lakes 
B,isin  Compact.  Under  this  Compact,  the 
eight  states  and  two  Canadian  provinces 
boderlng  the  Lakes  can  plan  together  and 
work  together  for  their  con.servation— and 
their  continued  uses  for  the  many  purposes 
of  our  civilization. 

Tills  problem  of  water  pollution  is  nation- 
wide in  scope,  and  It  is  getUng  worse— a 
sharp  reminder  to  us  that.  In  this  chang- 
ing world,  not  all  change  is  for  the  better. 
Indeed,  the  first  man  to  Identify  change  as 
the  most  pervasive  element  In  life — the  an- 
cient Greek  philosopher  Heracliius— put  it 
in  words  that  make  sadly  ironic  reading  to- 
day.     He  wrote: 

"You  cannot  step  twice  into  the  same  river. 
for  fresh  waters  are  ever  flowing  upon  you" 
All  too  often  nowadays,  the  waters  that 
flow  upon  us  are  tlie  very  opposite  of  fresh 
They  are  laden  with  industrial  and  human 
debris.  The  U.S.  Division  of  Water  Supply 
calculates  that  1900  communities,  where  20 
million  Americans  live,  have  Inadequate  fa- 
cilities for  the  treatment  of  waste.  In  many, 
raw  untreated  sewage  flows  into  the  munici- 
pal fresh  water  supply  every  day. 

The  Hudson  River  is  so  badly  polluted  that, 
if  absolutely  no  mca-e  sewag*  were  dumped 
into  it.  the  experte  say  it  would  still  continue 
to  contaminate  Itself  for  the  next  15  years. 
That's  a  measure  of  the  filth  that  has  become 
an  Integral  part  of  the  river's  bed.  It  used 
to  purify  Itself  every  15  miles.  Now  It  re- 
pollutes  itself  every  seven  miles 

Tlie  Potomac  River,  which  flows  right  past 
the  doorstep  of  our  nation's  capital,  is 
another  cjise  In  point.  President  Theodore 
RotJsevelt  used  to  swim  it  regularly.  Even 
In  the  heat  of  the  Washington  summer,  no 
one  in  his  right  mind  would  do  that  today. 
At  long  last — but  far  better  late  than 
never — we  in  America  are  beginning  to  tackle 
head-on  the  Job  of  cleaning  up  our  rivers 
and  lakes — a  task  comparable,  in  classic 
mythology,  to  Hercules  cleansing  a  thousand 
Augean  stables. 

Some  300  communities — and  a  great  many 
industries — have  in  recent  years  Joined  in  an 
all-out  war  against  pollution.  We  are  al- 
ready up-grading  the  water  used  bv  more 
than  40  million  people, 

Tlie  combined  efforts  of  federal,  stat<",  and 
local  governments — and  of  many  other  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions — are  being  con- 
centrated on  this  urgent  task. 

Scientists  and  technologists,  supported  by 
federal  funds,  are  working  out  new  ways  of 
disposing  of  waste.  They  are  sorely  needed 
because.  In  Importjuit  respects,  oiu-  methods 
have  hardly  Improved  diu-ing  the  past  een- 
eratlon. 

Federal  grante  avaUable  to  help  munic- 
ipalities construct  new  sewage  facilities  have 
been  greatly  stepped  up. 

We  are  also  in  process  of  establishing  fed- 
eral sundardfl  for  water  quallty-4-eoognizlng 
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that  th«  waters  of  a  single  rivw  often  servo 
the  needs  of  several  states. 

These  standards  wUl  be  particularly  valu- 
able to  Industry  as  giildelLnes  for  actlo^ 
Many  of  our  newest  plants  do  a  remarkable 
Job  in  reducing  and  treating  their  wastes. 
Others  do  far  lees  well — some  very  badly. 
Standards  applied  to  everyone,  acroes  the 
board,  will  spur  thoee  who  are  lagging  to 
catch  up. 

Maybe  we  would  have  acted  more  promptly 
If,  like  fish,  we'd  actually  been  living  In  wa- 
ters which  were  gradually  becoming  deadly 
to  us.     Or  maybe  not. 

For  It  Is  only  very  recently  that  our  smart- 
ing and  watery  eyes  have  opened  up  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  U5  are  living  at  the  bottom 
of  another  kind  of  ocean — the  atmosphere — 
which  Is  becoming  more  and  more  contarfll- 
^ated  and  inimical  to  our  health. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  smog  was  regarded 
as  an  affliction  p>ecullar  to  L>oe  Angeles — and 
•  favorite  target  of  comedians'  jokes.  Now, 
the  laugh  Is  on  the  rest  of  us — and,  if  we're 
laughing  at  all.  It's  often  through  smog- 
Induoed  tears. 

TThe  kind  of  clear  day  when  one  can  .see 
forever  Is,  for  many  of  us,  increasingly  rare. 
Already  air  pollution  has  Increased  to  such 
an  extent  that,  according  to  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  no  fewer  than  7.300 
ocanmonltlee  are  affected  to  varying  degrees. 
And  they  Include  deeert  and  mountain  cities 
which  most  of  us  still  associate  with  the  meet 
sparkling  crystal-clear  kind  of  air. 

We  owe  a  vm'y  great  debt  to  the  haras.sed 
citizens  at  Los  Angeles.  They  were  the  first 
to  be  hit  by  smog — and  the  first  to  react  to 
It.  They  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  technological  and  administrative  know- 
how  tor  fighting  air  pollution — Including  the 
kind  of  pollution-controlling  devices  which, 
under  new  federal  law,  will  be  mandatory 
equipment  on  all  1968  automobile  models. 

Other  new  federal  programs  are  designed 
to  develop  more  effective  methods  to  control 
air  pollution,  and  train  hundreds  of  sorely- 
needed  technicians. 

Towns  afDlcted  by  air  pollution  generated 
In  another  state  can  now  call  for  federal 
help — as  can  any  dty  which  isn't  able  to  deal 
wjth  Its  own  problem.  Federal  grants  are 
available  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  clean-up 
oosts,  but  most  cities  are  still  unwilling  to 
chip  In  their  Aare. 

According  to  a  recent  Public  He&lth  Serv- 
ice survey,  there  are  only  some  130  dty, 
county,  and  regional  air  pollution  programs 
In  operation — and  some  of  these  are  token 
In  character. 

It's  clear  that,  before  much  more  can  be 
done,  a  number  of  city  halls  will  need  a  good 
swift  kick  In  the  seat  of  their  apathy.  That 
can  only  oome  from  an  arotised  citizenry. 
And  a  great  many  people  need  to  be  aroused. 
A  natlod-wide  survey  undertaken  by  the 
chemical  Industry  last  year  found  that  four- 
ftfths  ot  those  Interviewed  did  not  consider 
air  pollution  a  nuijor  community  problem. 

ITiat  kind  of  complacency  Is  dangerous — • 
and  not  only  to  property,  but  to  life  itself. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  air  pollution  is  a 
oontrlbuting  factor  to  the  rising  incidence  of 
chronic  respiratory  diseases,  like  lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  bronchitis  and  asthma. 

We  often  speak  of  Individuals  as  being 
spoiled  by  success.  It  is  our  own  spectacular 
economic  success,  particularly  in  recent  years, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  massive  spoilage 
of  our  air  and  water.  As  industry  has 
boomed,  as  cars  and  freeways  and  people 
have  multiplied — so  the  wear  and  tear  on 
our  natural  environment  has  doubled  and 
re-doubled. 

Unfortunately,  as  Justice  DougLxs  has  put 
It,  our  affluent  society  has  also  been  an 
effluent  society. 

Where  do  you  come  In?  As  alert,  active, 
and  well-educated  citizens,  you  have  a  vital 
•nd  Individual  responsibility. 


Experience  shows  that,  in  oiu-  American 
democracy,  there  are  two  essential  pre-con- 
di'.lons  to  dealing  with  problems,  like  air 
a.id  water  pollution,  which  are  n.itlonwide 
in  scope — and  you  can  he!p  with  both  of 
them. 

First,  the  public  must  become  Informed 
about  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Here's  a 
job  for  you.  Gtt  the  facts — there  are  many 
more  thin  I've  been  able  to  give  you  today — 
and  see  that  they  get  around. 

V.hon  people  generally  are  aware  of  the 
problem,  It  can  be  said  to  have  entered  the 
public  consciotisness. 

Second,  the  public  must  become  suflRci- 
eiitly  arou.sed  to  insist  up)on  a  solution. 
Don't  wait  for  George  to  do  that — get  In  and 
pitch  yourselves. 

WHien  people  get  up  on  their  hind  legs  and 
holler,  the  probleni  has  not  only  entered  the 
public  consclenclousness — it  has  also  become 
a  p.iTt  of  the  public  conscience.  At  that 
point,  thin^  in  our  democracy  begin  to  hum. 

.\s  I  get  .iround  campuses,  I  run  Into  many 
Etudents  wlio  think  that  the  individual  ha.s 
becom.e  the  helplf.'^s  victim  of  forces  too  vast 
for  him  to  a.Tect  In  any  way. 

Don  t  ever  think  you  are  merely  fodder  for 
sonie  compv.'ing  machine. 

Archimedes  said-  "Give  me  but  one  firm 
spot  on  whinh  to  stand,  and  I  will  move  the 
earth."  And  Americans  have  again  and 
aealn  proved  this  in  ways  that  Archimedes 
never  dreamed. 

Upton  Sinclair  revolutionized  the  packing 
Industry  with  his  novel.  THE  JITNGLE. 
Rachel  Carson  forc<xI  us  to  take  a  fresh,  hard 
look  at  the  use  of  pesticides  with  SILENT 
SPRnfG. 

These  people  had  to  start  from  scratch,  or 
very  near  to  it.  Things  are  already  moving, 
and  legislation  now  going  through  Con- 
gress win  put  a  great  deal  more  federal 
muscle  Into  the  fight. 

The  job  here  Is  to  get  thlng.s  moving  much 
further  and  faster — and  In  thousands  of 
towns  and  cities  where  lethal  garbage  Is  still 
being  dumped   into  the  wAr  and  the  air. 

There  Is  need  for  every  oorrcerned  citizen — 
for  people  like  yourselves — to  speak  up  loud 
and  clear. 

For  American  public  opinion  Is  like  an 
ocean — It  cannot  be  stirred  by  a  te.aspoon. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  who  h.^s  succeeded 
in  contaniinatlni?  virtually  every  sqviare  Inch 
of  his  surroundings.  But  what  he  has  done, 
he  Is  surely  cap.ible  of  undoing.  So  let  us 
here  and  now  resolve  not  to  rest  until  we  have 
cleansed  our  waters,  so  that  we  can  use  them 
In  s;ilety--a::d  cleared  the  air.  so  that  -f/e  can 
all  breathe  easier. 


The  Poetic  Thonghts  of  a  Thankful 
American  Citiien 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 
Wednesday,  October  19.  1966 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Behney,  of  Oak  Grove  near  Wilm- 
ington, Del.,  has  written  a  brief  poem 
which  expresses  very  well  her  love  of  our 
country. 

Her  appreciation  of  her  American  citi- 
zenship Is  all  the  greater  because  she  was 
not  born  In  the  United  States.  She  came 
to  Delaware  from  Canada. 

In  the  Interest  of  sharing  the  senti- 
ments In  her  poem  with  others,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record,  aa 
follows : 

Thanks 

With  te:irs  in  my  eyes 

A  thrill  in  my  heart 

I  gaze  on  that  beautiful  flag; 

And  know  while  I  look 

There  cnn  not  be  a  sight 

That  can  m.ike  me  more 

proud  or  more  glad. 
For  I  w.is  not  born 
In  this  beautiful  land 
Which  abounds  with  the  good 

things  God  gave; 
So  my  love  is  more  high 
My  pride  U  more  deep, 
I  give  thanks  for  all  that  I  have. 


Yale  Students  Support  Status  of 
Columbus 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:VIARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TES 
Friday,  October  21.  1966 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  august  body  to  an  Oct.  13  UPI 
story  by  James  Healian  entitled,  "Yale 
Students  Support  Status  of  Columbus," 
This  article  descril)es  how  a  group  of 
Yale  Lay  students  formed  a  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  society  was  formed 
from  the  ranks  of  a  very  distinguished 
and  venerable  organization  at  Yale  Law 
known  as  The  Lunch.  Eveiy  Wednesday, 
the  15  members  of  The  Lunch  gather  at 
Mory's  to  eat  lunch  together  and  discuss 
the  great  and  lesser  issues  of  the  day. 

Present  third-year  members  of  this 
very  distinpruished  body  at  Yale  Law 
known  as  The  Lunch  include:  Teri-y 
Segal,  president  and  my  former  Legisla- 
tive Assistant,  Joe  Lieberman.  prize- 
winning  author  of  "The  Power  Brokes," 
Bob  Kimball,  former  Legislative  Assist- 
ant to  John  Lindsay,  Jeff  Greenfield,  fre- 
quent contributor  to  national  magazines 
and  a  recognized  expert  on  obscenity,  Al 
Davis,  Yale  Law's  outstanding  scholar- 
athlet€,  Mike  Libonatl.  chairman  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  Al  McFarland,  Charles 
Pulaski  and  John  Nathan,  the  Law  Joui-- 
nal's  representatives  to  The  Lunch. 

Second-year  members  of  The  Lunch 
Include  Roger  Aaron,  Dave  Martin, 
Henry  Putzel,  John  Schulz  and  the  fa- 
mous Princeton,  train-robber  George 
Bunn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
the  October  13  UPI  story. 

The  article  follows : 
Yale  Stcdents  Support  Status  op  Columbus 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Twenty  stouthearted 
students  braved  sotto  voce  heckling  Wednes- 
day as  they  urged  Yale  University  to  turn 
over  a  new  Leif  and  restore  public  faith  in 
Columbus  as  the  first  New  World  tourist. 

Members  of  "The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christopher  Columbus"  walked  under  Yale 
blue  skies  after  leaving  the  tables  down  at 
Mory's   for   a   three   minute   march   to    the 
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Beinecke  Rare  Book  Library,  carrying  plac- 
ards reading,  "Italian  Power.' 

The  students,  most  of  whom  were  from  the 
Yale  Law  School,  were  protesting  the  issu- 
ance last  year  by  Yale  of  the  Vinland  Map 
which  tends  to  show  that  Leif  Ericson  got 
to  .America  first. 

'What  school  child's  heart."  asked  demon- 
str.itor  Jeff  Greenfield,  ".swells  with  pride 
when  he  hears  the  band  play  Leif  Ericson, 
the  gem  of  the  ocean?'  " 

Greenfield's  oratory  came  In  the  .shadows 
of  the  libniry's  opaque  marble  facade  where 
Terry  Segal,  a  spokesman  for  the  student 
group,  said  a  man  from  the  library  heckled 
Greenfield — in  .st.ige  whispers, 

"It  was  definitely  derogatory"  said  Segal, 
Tlie    demonstration    was    mapped    well    In 
advance    and     when     the    fledging     lawyers 
reached  the  Beinecke.  they  picketed  the  place 
for  10  minutes. 

Michael  Libonatl  Implored  the  crowd— in 
English  and  in  Italian— to  put  their  trust  in 
Columbus,  a  former  sugar  broker,  rather  tlian 
Leif. 

Meanwhile.  Segal  and  Joe  Lielx'rman  en- 
tered the  library  to  stare  stonily  at  the 
Vinland  Map.  When  they  came  oiit  Green- 
field was  telling  the  crowd  "This  is  a  day 
of  brotherhood  when  Italians.  Iri.sh,  Poles  and 
Jews  unite  In  a  common  catise:  to  attack  the 
Scandinavians," 

Segal  and  Lieberman,  whose  book,  "The 
Power  Broker,"  a  biography  on  Democratic 
State  and  National  Chairman  John  M.  Bailey, 
has  Just  been  published,  then  t<x)k  on  the 
ta.sk  of  burning  a  facsimile  of  the  Vinland 
Map. 

The  students  put  the  facsimile  of  the  map 
to  the  torch  and  promptly  tos.',ed  it  into  a 
wasteb.a.sket. 

"A  Bas,so  la  carta,"  somebody  shcu'ed. 
This  means,  "Down  with  the  mao"," 
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sonallty  and  cheery  disposition  here  In 
Washington  and  I  wish  him  well  in  his 
retirement  from  the  Congress, 


Tribute  to  the  Honorable  Eugene  J.  Keogh 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF    PEN.WSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENT.'VTIVE.S 

Thursday.  October  20, 1966 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend.  Gene  Keogh,  provided  many 
memorable  moments  during  our  delib- 
erations in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  his  keen  mind  and  insight 
have  helped  to  shape  much  of  the  legis- 
lation which  emanates  from  this  Com- 
mittee. Gene  has  an  unusual  talent  for 
expressing  his  thoughts  Incisively  and 
emphatically  and  if  I  should  ever  need 
a  lawyer  to  plead  my  case  in  court  he 
would  be  among  the  first  with  whom  I 
would  counsel. 

Gene  Keogh  is  a  loyal  fighter  for  pro- 
gressive legislation  and  has  served  his 
constituency,  as  well  as  the  whole  coun- 
try, with  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in 
trying  to  achieve  his  ideals  along  the 
lines  of  Improved  conditions  for  all 
Americans.  His  talents  In  committee 
sessions  and  in  debate  will  certainly  be 
missed  since  Gene  has  been  such  a 
champion  for  the  undci-privileged  of  the 
entire  country. 

Additionally,  Gene  has  a  fine  coopera- 
tive personality  and  during  my  first 
months  on  the  Committee  he  was  most 
helpful  to  me  In  the  encouragement  and 
advice  which  he  gave  to  an  inquiring 
mind.    We  will  all  miss  Gene's  fine  per- 


The  Truth  About  Busing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN   THE  HOr.-'E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  say  a.s  a  strong  advocate  of  civil  and 
human  rishts  for  all  Americans,  I  un- 
equivocally oppo.sc  the  forced  busing  of 
.schoolchildren,  for  I  do  not  believe  it 
either  acomplishes  the  aim  of  civil 
i-iehts  or  adds  to  the  improvement  of  our 
educational  system.  Equally  I  am  fii'mly 
opposed  to  any  Federal  control  over  our 
education  system  since  I  t>elieve  that 
local  autonomy  must  be  maintained. 

However,  the  false  issue  of  an  alleged 
plan  by  Federal  education  authorities  to 
impose  a  nationwide  policy  of  forced 
busing  on  local  school  districts  has  been 
brought  into  shai-p  focus  of  recent  dat« 
by  many  extremist  groups  whose  only 
interest  is  personal  gain. 

In  true  fashion  these  "fear  merchants" 
have  enlisted  front  organizations  Uke  the 
so-called  Committee  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Suburban  Schools  in  my  district 
to  give  an  aura  of  civic  respectability  to 
a  cynical,  unethical  and  dcmogogic  at- 
tempt to  win  votes. 

They  have  not  he.sitated  to  employ  the 
most  reprehensible  fear-and-scarc  tactics 
in  their  attempt  to  deceive  the  people 
that  such  a  threat  to  traditional  local 
•school  autonomy  really  exists. 

The  threat  of  Federal  interference  in 
local  school  autonomy  to  correct  racial 
imbalance  or  for  any  other  punwse  is  the 
"bo.i-'eyman"  invoked  by  those  who  seek 
to  incite  the  so-called  backlash. 

The  hard  truth  of  the  matter  is  that, 
even  if  the  Federal  education  authorities 
wi.shed  to  impase  a  busing  policy  on 
local  school  districts,  they  could  not  do 
so. 

They  could  not  do  so  because  there 
exists,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Federal  law,  every  pos- 
sible safeguard  against  Federal  interfer- 
ence in  IocpI  school  autonomy. 

The  10th  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution unequivocally  states  that  "The 
ixjwers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple." 

Complete  control  of  schools  and  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  powers  reserved  to 
the  States  and  the  people  by  our  found- 
ing fathers. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
anxious  to  reassure  the  people  of  the 
absolute  sanctity  of  the  traditional  prin- 
ciple of  local  school  autonomy,  has  taken 
measures  to  reinforce  it. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  specific- 
ally states: 


Noihinc  in  thl.'^  title  !  tile  IV]  shall  be  con- 
.■^trued  to  aiiihorlze  action  bv  anv  department 
or  agency  to  require  the  assignment  of  fiu. 
dents  to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  contains  a  .specific 
provision  reaffirming  Die  intent  of  Con- 
gre.«s  to  preserve  local  control.  Title  I 
of  that  law  provides: 

Ou  the  administration  of  ihi.^  section  the 
Commissu.ner  shall  not  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  per- 
sonnel, curriculum,  or  program  of  instruction 
of  any  school  or  schoul  system. 

Tlie  1966  Elementaiy  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  I  voted  for  in  the 
House,  contains  two  more  restricting 
amendments,  further  underlining  the 
prohibition  against  any  kind  of  Federal 
interference  or  control  of  local  school 
systems. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  adds 
the  following  definitive  languaee  to  sec- 
tions 604  and  605  of  the  1964  act: 

•  *  •  or  to  recjuire  the  assignment  or 
transler  of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  mibalance. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  1966 
act  has  the  effect  of  removing  any  con- 
ceivable possibility  that  the  racial  com- 
position of  any  .school  could  he  the  cri- 
terion for  eligibility  of  that  school  for 
Federal  funds. 

I  have  supported  these  amendments. 

Moieover,  I  am  on  record  as  having 
repeatedly  stated,  on  the  floor  of  the 
HoiLse  and  In  numerous  pubhc  utter- 
ances, my  unqualified  opposition  to 
forced  interdistrict  busing  as  a  means  of 
redressing  racial  imbalance  or  for  any 
other  reason. 

Furthermore,  when  first  made  aware 
of  something  that  "fear  peddlers"  called 
the  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of 
1967,  I  questioned  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Howe,  who  stated  that  his 
department  had  neither  the  jurisdiction 
nor  intent  of  interfering  with  local  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  schools. 

At  this  point,  since  the  power  to  "bus" 
roside.s  .solely  with  the  States  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  I  directed 
the  attention  of  Govei-nor  Rockefeller  of 
New  York  to  the  fact  that  the  people  in 
my  district  are  concerned  lest  their 
children  be  forced  to  transfer  to  schools 
outside  their  district.  He  had  already 
indicated  a  willingness  to  bus  our 
childi-en.  However,  he  passed  the  onus 
and  respon.'^ibility  to  New  York  State 
Education  Commis.sioner  Allen,  who  has 
also  indicated  he  favors  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  Commisfioner  on 
October  3,  1966,  I  passed  on  to  him  the 
desires  of  my  community  which  is  to 
preserve  the  character  of  our  schools : 

Dr.  James  E.  Allen.  Jr., 
Commissioner  o/  Educati07i, 
EiJucation  Building, 
Aibativ.  NY. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  rumors 
are  beine  circulated  concerning  an  alleged 
proposal  for  ihe  forced  exchange  and  busing 
of  New  York  City  and  Nassau  Ccunty  school 
children. 

If  such  3  plan  were  to  be  seriously  advanced 
by  the  Federal  Government  I  would  be  un- 
alterably opposed  to  it  as  I  do  not  believe 
this  approach  would  provide  a  cure  for  the 
evils  of  discrimination.    The  truth  however 
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U  that  upon  checking  I  find  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  made  no  such  proposal,  in 
splt«  of  carelesa  charges  to  the  contrary. 
US  Education  Commissioner  Harold  Howe  II 
has  stated  flatly  the  position  of  his  agency 
and  the  Administration  that  educational  de- 
cisions and  control  reside  exclusively  In  the 
local  community  and  State  and  that  no 
Federal  legislation  is  under  consideration 
that  would  Include  any  provisions  for  busing 
Therefore.  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  advanced  such  a 
proposal,  any  decision  on  such  a  plan  must 
rest  with  you  as  our  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  our  State's  Chief  Executive. 
Governor  Roclcefeller  I  call  upon  you  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  our  subruban  school  sys- 
tems and  to  see  that  high  education  sUind- 
ards  are  maintained  in  our  State. 

Congressman  Lester  Wolff 

I  informed  these  'front"  committees 
that  I  had  sent  this  telegram  and  sug- 
gested that  they  direct  an  inquiry  regard- 
ing alleged  school  busing  plans  to  these 
officials,  inasmuch  as  the  power  to  bus 
schoolchildren  was  theirs,  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government's.  And.  as  I  had  done 
in  previous  occasions,  I  informed  my  con- 
stituents, through  the  press  and  by  direct 
mall,  of  my  position  and  the  actions  I 
had  taken  to  remove  any  doubt  about 
that  position. 

But,  I  regret  to  report,  even, in  the  face 
of  these  measures  taken  to  dispel  the  fear 
and  confusion  wrought  amon.?  my  con- 
stituents by  the  irresponsible,  unethical 
and  reprehensible  extremist  smear  tac- 
tics, the  rumors,  baseless  and  iniquitous 
in  their  falsity,  continue  to  be  spread 
abroad. 

They  are  being  spread  because  dema- 
gogues persist  in  circulating  them. 
Nothing,  apparently,  is  too  base  and  un- 
conscionable in  their  minds. 

In  their  desperate  attempt  to  throw 
the  populace  into  a  confused  state  they 
have  registered  a  new  low  in  American 
politics. 

I  appeal  to  my  constituents  to  reject 

this  scurrilous  attack  on  their  good  sense, 

"  and  I  appeal  to  my  House  colleagues  to 

condemn  this  outrageous  insult  to  the 

Intelligence  of  all  Americans. 


up  to  the  trust  placed  In  him  not  only  by 
his  constituents  but  also  by  the  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

Judge  Smith  is  admired  and  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  for  his  integrity,  his 
con-scientious  service,  his  loyalty  and  the 
waiTTi  human  qualities  of  his  nature. 

The  US  Conmess  and  thi.s  Nation  are 
fortunate  to  have  been  blessed  by  the  life 
and  .'.er\ice  of  Congi-c^.'^man  IIou-.^rd  W. 
Smith 


Oakland's  Small  Business  Development 
Center 


Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

or    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
departure  of  the  Hon.  Howard  W.  Smfth 
approaches,  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  wishing  him  good  health  and  happi- 
ness in  the  years  ahead. 

The  extent  of  the  contribution  of  Con- 
gressman Smith  cannot  soon  be  eval- 
uated. He  has  been  a  magnificent  par- 
liamentarian and  a  defender  of  the  Con- 
stitution.^, He  has  kept  faith  with  Amer- 
ica and  has  done  his  valiant  best  to  make 
more  secure  the  bastions  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 

His  voice  has  been  heard,  his  advice 
sought  and  his  counsel  heeded.  His  in- 
fluence has  been  mighty  and  he  has  lived 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

Of    t  ALIf'cRNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday    October  21.  1966 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  wa.s  privileged  to  help  open 
the  Small  Buiine.s.s  Development  Center 
in  Oakland.  Calif. 

Like  other  SBIX^'.^  around  the  country. 
it  is  desi.^ned  to  open  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity to  disadvantaged  persons  by 
lX)inting  out  po.ssible  openine.s  in  business 
for  those  with  business  talent. 

It  lielps  cievei.ip  job  opportunities  by 
providing  credit  tu  small  concerns,  par- 
ticularly in  the  service  industries. 

It  is  a  community  ort^anized  and  com- 
munity operated  body  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  entiy  of  minority  grouiis 
into  the  mainstream  of  business. 

I  can  attest  to  the  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram in  my  district. 

This  week  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
executive  director  of  the  Oakland  Small 
Busine.ss  Development  Center  reporting 
on  its  fiist  6  months  of  operations.  It  is 
an  encouragin=;  report  and  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues and  other  interested  parties. 

The  letter  follows: 

0\KI  \.ND  Sm.M  L  BUSINF.SS  DeVEL- 

np.MFNT  Center.  Inc. 
Oakland.  Calif..  October  18,  1966. 
Hon    .Ifffery  COHEt..^N. 
Longunrth  Hoii.sp  Office  Building. 
Wa.sHington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congre.ssman  Cohelan:  The  entire 
country  must  cftmmend  you  for  the  outstand- 
ing succes."!  of  the  Oakland  Cultforniii  Small 
Bu=!iie,':';  Development  Center.  The  figures 
for  the  firr.t  si.<c  month.'!  clearly  show  that. 
contrary  to  the  fears  of  some  early  critics. 
the  money  .'spent  is  not  Just  part  of  .i  gigantic 
giveaway  pro^rnni.  We  are  at  war  with 
poverty  at  the  real  grass  roots  level. 

I  am  .cure  that  your  colleagues  and  your 
constituents  will  be  in'ere.stetl  in  this  Oak- 
land .success  story  th:it  you  brought  into 
being  bv  your  faith  and  persistence.  The 
po,«itive  benefits  to  the  rommunity  are  clear. 

The  Oakland  Smull  Business  Development 
Center  proce.ssed  46  loans  wiurh  were  ap- 
proved and  for  wliuh  funds  have  been  dis- 
bursed between  .^pril  15  and  SeptPinber  30. 
1966  The  total  value  of  these  loans  was 
$479,346.  or  an  average  of  about  .?10,400  per 
lorin. 

At  the  time  at  which  tlie  Inaii  was  granted. 
116  working  person?.  inchKiing  51  proprietors 
(as  sole  owners,  p.irtncrs  or  officers  of  a  cor- 
poration! were  involved  As  a  result  of  these 
loans,  from  r24  to  129  additional  jobs  will  be 
created  which  will  involve  persons  currently 
unemployed  and  receiving  public  assistance. 


This  means  that  each  Job  requires  about 
$3830  to  create  through  OSBDC  program- 
ming. 

In  a  text  book.  Introduction  to  Business, 
published  in  1961  by  Jucuis  and  Terry,  the 
authors  mention  that  It  costs  the  average 
employer  over  $10,000  to  create  each  new  job 
Tlie  OSBDC  is  involved  to  a  great  derjrce  in 
free  management  training,  which  is  yet  an 
additional  cost  to  other  enterprises. 

Lo.Tns  of  $479,346  will  also  generate  $690.1 19 
in  projected  salaries  during  the  first  loan  year. 
exclusive  of  that  ol  the  proprietors'  protit"?. 
In  30  ca.-es.  the  operations  are  princ'ipally 
frimily-run.  so  that  annual  family  incomes 
will  range  above  $10  000  for  all  but  seven  or 
eight  cases 

In  terms  of  state  and  federal  taxes  to  be 
generated,  based  on  a)  business  and  personal 
income  taxes  of  owners,  b)  employers'  payroll 
t  i.xes.  and  ci  income  taxes  paid  by  employees 
themselves,  a  minimum  of  about  $233,320  will 
be  derived  by  government  from  these  small 
businesses.  In  addition,  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  receive  about  $18,014  as  intrest  on 
the  4  percent  simple  interest  loans.  The 
total  minimum  derived  from  these  46  loans. 
then  is  about  $251  334  for  the  flr.=t  year. 

As  of  September  30.  the  OSBDC  had  spent 
$53,639  of  its  $87,643  budget  in  operating  the 
office.  This  means  that  each  dollar  loaned 
by  the  government  to  Oakland's  small  busi- 
nessmen cost  about  $0.09. 

It  Is  important  to  point  out  that  OSBDC 
is  bringing  into  Oakland's  Target  Areas  a  very 
large  amount  of  federal  money  in  addition  to 
the  $1,500,000  already  earmarked  through  the 
regular  Anti-Poverty  program.  This  money 
Is  going  directly  Into  the  hands  of  the  poor  to 
create  economic  opportunity  for  both  small 
busiue^ismen  and  the  jobless 
Respectfully  yours. 

Joseph  Debro, 
Exrcntire  Director. 


Hon.  Paul  J.  Krebs 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NFW    JE«SET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
for  this  special  order  today  so  that  those 
of  us  who  have  worked  with  our  colleague 
Paul  Krebs  from  New  Jersey,  can  pay 
tribute  to  him. 

The  other  Members  have  covered  his 
background  and  have  told  of  his  coop- 
eration here  in  the  House.  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  stating  that  Paitl  Krebs 
has  spent  more  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  while  Congress  was  in  session 
than  any  other  person  I  have  known  or 
observed  in  the  Congress.  I  believe  he 
has  had  the  honor  of  acting  as  Speaker 
and  also  as  leader  a  record  number  of 
times  for  a  fresiiman.  The  reason  Paul 
would  stay  on  the  floor  is  because  he 
had  advocated  all  his  life — so  much  of 
the  legislation  tliat  passed  in  this  89th 
Congress. 

As  leader  of  the  UA'W  and  as  past, 
president  of  the  CIO  Council  in  New 
Jersey  he  had  the  honor  of  actually  talk- 
ing and  working  and  voting  for  the 
people — the  legislation  he  had  advocated 
on  a  thousand  rostrums  throughout  our 
State  over  many  years.  I  want  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
was  secretary  of  state  for  8  yeai's  with 
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Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner,  and  in  this 
capacity  I  spent  many  hours  with  Paul 
Krebs  concerning  pending  legislation. 
We  sought  his  advice  about  personnel 
problems  of  the  25.000  State  employees. 
He  was  always  available,  knowledgeable 
and  persistent.  He  is  tireless  when  he 
advocates  a  cau.se. 

I  am  sorry  he  is  not  coming  back  to 
the  90th  Congress.  His  years  of  service 
and  experience  will  be  hard  to  reiJlace. 
I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  in  all 
the  years  that  Paul  Krebs  was  a  leader 
of  labor.  I  never  lieard  one  derogatory 
word,  but  one  thing  was  clearly  estab- 
lished— and  management  knew — that 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  Paul 
Krebs  had  integrity  to  a  fault. 

I  wish  Paul  Krebs  and  his  wife  the 
best  of  evei-ytliing  in  the  future. 
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Poverty  and  the  Aged 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAK 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 


Hon.  D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

OF    SOL-TlI    CAHOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  the  large  number  of  my  colleagues 
who  today  pay  tribute  to  the  record  of 
our  esteemed  colleague.  D.  R.  "Billy" 
Matthe'ws  from  the  State  of  Florida. 
Over  the  several  years  I  have  known  him, 
two  things  have  most  impressed  me  with 
this  man,  his  forthright  sincerity  and 
his  ability  to  get  significant  work  done 
rapidly  without  offending  anyone.  He 
Is  a  mast€'r  of  wit,  and  yet,  we  all  know 
he  Is  earnest  and  serious  when  he  sets 
out  to  do  something.  'We  can  be  assured 
that  when  "Billy"  sets  his  goals,  they 
are  worthwhile  and  worthy  of  every 
man's  attention. 

One  of  our  colleagues  has  mentioned 
the  fairness  with  which  his  recent  pri- 
mary campaign  was  conducted.  I  would 
have  expected  no  other  type  of  campaign 
from  this  man,  or  his  opponent,  for  that 
matter.  "Billy"  brings  to  us  a  lesson 
in  triumph  and  success  even  in  the  face 
of  technical  defeat.  His  warmth  and  dis- 
arming manner  and  his  optimism  are 
attributes  we  can  sorely  do  without  dur- 
ing these  days  in  Congress. 

When  fate  has  played  her  game  and 
the  results  are  such  as  they  have  been 
In  this  instance,  "we  are  prone  to  ques- 
tion why  it  had  to  be  this  way.  Some 
are  even  preoccupied  with  mental  gym- 
nastics on  how  the  situation  could  have 
been  changed.  I  would  prefer  to  adopt 
the  same  good-natured  philosophy  of  my 
colleague,  "Billy"  Matthews,  and  look 
forward  to  the  even  greater  accomplish- 
ments which  lie  ahead  for  him. 

Although  his  present  tenure  of  office 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  an  end,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  his  days  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  his  State,  his  people  and  his  Nation 
will  continue  for  many,  many  years.  So 
I  bid  him  God's  blessing  and  farewell  for 
the  present,  but  I  do  so  with  eager  an- 
ticipation for  a  very  bright  and  useful 
future  for  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
ever  known. 


Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  I  have  been  concerned  that  the 
increasing  inflation  which  has  marked 
the  past  year  will  have  a  highly  detri- 
mental Impact  on  the  citizens  in  our  Na- 
tion who  depend  on  fixed  incomes,  very 
particularly  on  the  aging.  Most  of  the 
wage-earning  families  in  our  Nation  have 
experienced  a  substantial  net  gain  in 
income  since  1960.  Unfortunately,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  elderly,  who  are 
not  benefiting  from  the  full  employment 
and  higher  wages,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
suffering  seriously  from  loss  of  purchas- 
ing power.  Furthermore,  they  fear  that 
if  prices  continue  to  rise,  their  situation 
will  worsen. 

Among  the  aged  poor,  social  security 
benefits  made  up  at  least  35  percent  of 
their  total  income  in  1964.     Roughly  a 
third  of  all  aged  beneficiary  families  and 
one-half  of  all  aced  beneficiaries  who  live 
alone  who  are  poor  depend  upon  social 
security  as  their  only  source  of  income. 
Jly  concern   for  these  elderly  citizens, 
caught  in  the  squeeze  t>etween  fixed  in- 
comes and  rising  prices,  led  me  to  co- 
sponsor  a  bill  last  session  which  raised 
the  .social  .security  benefits  by  7  percent. 
On  July  25  of  this  year  I  introduced 
H.R.  16514,  which  provides  for  an  auto- 
matic increase  of  social  security  benefits 
whenever  an  increase  occurs  in  the  cost 
of  living.      At   that  time  I  anticipated 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  appropriate 
general  tax  revenues  to  the  social  se- 
curity fund  for  this  program.     However, 
following  recent  di.scus.sions  with  social 
security  experts,  I  have  come  to  realize 
that  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  dip  into 
general  tax  funds  for  .^uch  a  program, 
because  increased  social  security  collec- 
tions automatically  will  occur  whenever 
inflation  occurs,  since  wages  of  our  work 
force  are  certain  to  rise  correspondingly 
at  the  same  time.     These  increased  col- 
lections should   be   almost  sufficient  to 
cover  the  added  outgo.   Therefore,  witliin 
the  near  future  I  expect  to  introduce  a 
new  bill,  similar  to  H.R.  16514,  but  con- 
taining a  provision  that  the  automatic 
berteflt  increases  be  financed  out  of  con- 
tributions to  the  fund. 

Some  of  my  constituents  may  feel  that 
my  concern  for  our  retirees  may  be  un- 
due and  overly  solicitous.  I  ask  those 
who  have  that  viewpoint  to  read  a  recent 
speech,  entitled  "Poverty  and  the  Aged," 
delivered  on  August  21.  1966  to  the  Plan- 
ning Conference  on  Poverty  and  the  Ag- 
ing, University  of  Notre  Dame.  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  by  the  Honorable  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Secretary  Cohen  shows  all  too  clearly, 
using  extensive  and  undisputed  statisti- 
cal economic  evidence,  that  the  aged 
member  of  our  society  is  not  as  well  off 
financially  as  he  should  be.  He.  too, 
recommends  an  adjustment  of  benefits 
to  increases  in  cost  of  living. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  the  text  of  Secretary  Cohen's  re- 
marks In  full  at  this  point: 

Poverty  and  the  Aged 

(By    Wilbur   J.    Cohen.    Under    Secreiarv    of 

Health.  Education,  and  Wellare) 

Poverty,  of  course,  is  :.n  ancient  enemy  of 
m.mklnd.  But  what  distinguishes  cur  gen- 
errition  from  piist  generations  is  that  we  are 
committed  to  conriucring  the  enemy  and  not 
coexisting  with  it.  We  have  alre;idv  made 
a  beginning  The  s!X)tlight  has  been" put  on 
poverty.  The  Nation  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  eliminating — and  I  say 
eliminating,  not  ameliorating— this  social 
illness. 

In  a  Nation  where  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct has  been  moving  upward  at  a  rate  oi  $35 
to  $50  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  will  exceed 
$1,000  billion  by  1970.  the  economic  cap.Tcity 
to  cope  with  the  problem  succes.sfuny  doe's 
exist. 

When  1  look  at  the  record  of  our  achieve- 
ments, I  am  convinced  we  can  win  the  war 
on  poverty  if  we  accelerate  the  efforts  al- 
ready begun.  Since  1930,  the  extent  of 
poverty  has  been  reduced  from  over  40  per- 
cent of  our  population  to  less  than  20  per- 
cent. And  by  the  mid-seventlcs  I  believe  we 
can  bring  this  figure  down  tc  10  percent; 
within  the  following  decad*^  we  can.  if  we 
make  plans  now.  virtually  eliminate  poverty. 
Whntever  we  do  to  accomplish  this  goal  will 
generally  improve  the  status  of  the  aged  pop- 
ulation since  about  IG  percent  of  the  poor 
are  the  aged. 

To  make  progress  toward  this  goal  we  must 
plan  for  the  proper  mobilization  and  use  of 
our  resources  for  eliminating  poverty  and  we 
must  continually  evaluate  and  reevaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  our  allocation  of  these  re- 
sources. This  is.  appropriately,  a  prime  pur- 
pose of  this  important  conference  on  poverty 
and  the  aging. 

RECENT  PROGRESS 

Fortunately,  we  have  in  this  countrv  the 
capacity  to  achieve  our  goal.  The  American 
Nation  is  enjoying  a  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity.  The  economy  provides  for  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  todav  goods  and 
services  and  advantages  which  lii  past  years 
were  enjoyed  only  by  the  wealthy  minority. 
The  indicators  of  over-all  progress  are  cle.Vr. 
Median  family  Income  has  reached  a  new 
high.  The  educational  attainment  of  the 
general  population  has  risen.  And  with  the 
Introduction  of  new  programs  to  improve  the 
quality  and  availabUlty  of  health  services, 
the  health  of  the  American  people  is  im- 
proving. New  programs  have  also  been 
started  to  oSer  social  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  to  assure  equal  opp>ortunlty  to 
those  who  in  the  past  have  been  demed  "this 
right.  Existing  and  well  tested  programs 
have  been  improved  and  strengthened  to  help 
us  reach  the  goal  of  improving  each  and 
every  American's  life. 

srruA'noN  or  the  present  aged 
The  aged,  too,  have  shared  in  the  benefits 
from  these  unprecedented  gains.  The  me- 
dian income  of  all  the  aged  families  reached 
■$3,460  in  1965.  Last  year  the  total  Income 
of  all  older  persons  was  over  $40  billion  a 
year.  Nearly  a  third  of  all  aged  couples  had 
assets  (not  Including  the  value  of  their 
home)  of  910,000  or  more.  Fewer  than  1  In 
5  of  the  elderly  are  still  working.  But  be- 
cause Income  maintenance  benefits  are 
never  as  large  as  the  wages  they  aim  to  re- 
place in  sheer  dollars,  earnings  are  the  larg- 
est single  source  of  Income  for  the  aged  popu- 
lation. About  90  percent  of  the  19  million 
older  people  have  some  retirement  protec- 
tion: 85  percent  are  eligible  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  and  about  75  percent  are  ac- 
tually getting  them;  another  five  percent  are 
protected  under  Civil  Service  or  railroad  re- 
tirement systems.  This  Is  a  remarkable  gain 
over  the  situation  26  years  ago.when   only 
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15  percent  of  the  labor  force  had  any  kind  of 
retirement  protection. 

And  the  situation  is  steadily  mnproving. 
II  we  consider  only  the  people  who  became  65 
In  1966.  Instead  of  all  those  who  were  65  and 
over,  about  92  percent  were  eligible  for  Social 
Security  benefits  and  about  97  percent  were 
covered  under  some  kind  of  public  retire- 
ment program.  And  about  13  percent  ot  the 
aged  are  drawing  private  pensions. 

Virtually  all  of  the  19  million  iiged  now 
have  health  Insurance  protection  under  the 
new  Medicare  program,  wlucli  will  help  to 
relieve  them  and  their  children  of  a  major 
part  of  the  financial  burden  of  lllnes.s  in  old 
age.  The  "new  Medical  Assisuince  progr-.ini 
(Title  XIX)  which  wis  also  pro%ided  by  the 
IMS  Amendments  to  the  Social  SectirUy 
Act  will  ensure  that  the  necessary  mrdlcal 
and  remedial  care  and  services  are  avail.ible 
to  the  needy  aged  whose  income  or  resources 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  medical  carp 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Congrrss  amended 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly 
social  security  payments  of  $35  a  month  for 
an  individual  age  72  or  $52.50  for  a  couple 
age  72  or  over  who  had  previously  not  been 
eligible  for  insurance  benefits  because  they 
did  not  meet  the  work  requirements.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  370.000  people 
will  be  eligible  beginning  in  October  for  these 
new  benefits,  sunounting  to  about  $95  mil- 
lion the  first  year.  The  cost  of  the  benefits 
for  people  who  do  not  have  three  quirters 
of  coverage  under  Social  Security  will  be 
met  out  of  general  revenues;  the  cost  of 
these  benefits  for  people  who  do  have  3  or 
more  quau-ters  of  coverage  will  be  paid  out 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 

Aa  you  might  expect  with  the  extension  of 
the  Social  Security  program  to  cover  almost 
all  workers,  the  proportion  of  the  aged  who 
must  ask  for  public  assistance  to  meet  their 
basic  needs  has  declined  over  the  years. 
Since  1950.  the  percentage  of  the  aged  get- 
ting assistance  has  declined  from  22  percent 
to  11  percent  and  the  proportion  who  have 
their  Social  Security  benefits  supplemented 
by  old-age  assistance  has  also  declined. 
Without  the  Income  provided  to  older  peo- 
ple by  the  Social  Security  program,  the  old- 
age  assistance  roll  would  probably  be  3  or 
4  times  its  present  size  with  a  yearly  cost  of 
•8  billion  to  $10  billion  instead  of  the  present 
$2  billion. 

The  Social  Security  program,  of  course. 
^  t^oea  much  more  than  merely  reduce  the  need 
lor  pODlic  assistance.  By  serving  as  a  base 
to  which  people  can  add  savings  and  other 
retirement  income,  it  also  helps  many  of  the 
aged  live  comfortably  in  retirement. 

It  is  too  soon  to  assess  the  full  impact  of 
the  new  Medicare  and  other  Social  Security 
improvements  as  well  as  related  programs 
which  will  benefit  the  aged.  They  are  never- 
theleu  of  great  significance  Many  of  those 
among  the  older  segment  of  our  population 
have,  to  be  sure,  shared  in  the  unprecedented 
wealth  and  progress  of  the  Nation.  But  for 
those  who  have  not.  the  record  of  our  past 
achievements  in  improving  the  situation  of 
the  aged  holds  hope  for  measures  to  improve 
the  lot  of  those  who  were  bypassed.  And  we 
must  find  ways  to  do  so. 

POVEBTT    PHOm-E  ' 

Unfortunately  there  are  still  many  who  are 
poor.  Poverty  can  be  defined  In  many  ways 
and  there  is  stiU  disagreement  over  how  to 
define  it  and  how  to  measure  It.  While 
there  may  not  be  complete  agreement,  the 
coat  of  bare  sutwistence  can  be  computed. 
The  difBcultlea  lie  in  answering  the  more 
complex  questions.  What  is  a  minimum  ac- 
ceptable level  of  living  in  a.  society  like  ours 
where  people  expect  more  than  mere  sub- 
sistence? How  does  one  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  such  variables  as  age.  of 
family  size,  geographic  location,  living  8ir- 
rangements,  and  rising  standards  of  living 
in  general  T  . 
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Answering  these  questions  involves  very 
contraversial  areas  And  who  is  considered 
poor,  of  course,  depends  on  the  answers  to 
these  questions 

One  of  the  more  widely  accepted  measures 
of  poverty  has  been  developed  by  the  Social 
Security  Adminislralion.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity .^ciministraiion's  poverty  Index  is  based 
on  a  minimum  food  budget  and  uses  a  con- 
cept '-f  equivalent  levels  of  living  for  fam;Ue.<; 
of  ditTerent  types  including  variables  such  as 
age.  size  and  family  composition,  and  city 
or  rural  residence  '  Using  this  measure  of 
poverty,  there  are  about  34  million  Ameri- 
cans^lS  million  children  and  19  million 
adults  — or  about  one  fifth  of  the  Nations 
population  living  in  poverty.  They  mike  up 
12  million  familie.s.  or  1  out  of  every  5  f.im- 
llies  in  the  country 

While  we  cannot  view  these  figures  with 
any  degree  of  complacency,  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement,  more  for  some 
gro'ips  than  for  others  Since  1959.  the  per- 
cent ige  of  poor  h[is  been  reduced  from  22 
percent  of  otir  pi^pulation  to  18  percent,  a 
decline  of  13  percent.  Tlie  poverty  rat* 
i'mong  the  aged  declined  by  8  prrccnt  since 
!i)59. 

THE  PRFSFNT  INCOME  C»P 

How  poor  are  those  we  say  are  living  in 
poverty?  How  much  money  would  it  take 
to  raise  these  poverty  stricken  people  above 
the  level  of  w.mt  and  despair?  Today  it 
would  take  about  911  7  billion  to  raise  the 
34  million  poor  to  a  level  where  they  could 
buy  t-lie  basic  needs  for  daily  livlii';  This 
amounts  to  about  2.4  percent  of  the  N.ttion's 
personal  income,  which  totaled  $495  billion 
in  1964.  To  meet  the  income  deficit  of  the 
ased  poor  would  amount  to  about  $2.2  billion. 

But  the  problems  of  poverty  ciinnot  be 
solved  by  monfy  alone.  In  addition  to  a 
reguliir  income  the  poor  also  need  increased 
understanding  and  services  for  their  non- 
economic  needs.  These  include  education, 
heal'.h  services,  training,  housing  and  a  num- 
ber -jf  o'her  services  which  will  help  pro- 
mote self  help,  and  motivate  those  who  are 
now  dependent  to  achieve  independence. 

Put  in  very  general  terms,  these  are  the 
problems  we  face  m  waging  a  war  on  poverty. 
But  let  us  look  more  specifically  at  one  of 
the  largest  groups  of  the  poor — the  Nation's 
aged  {Xipulatioii  For  however  you  define 
poverty,  it  is  clear  that  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  this  Nation's  poor  are  aged  (16':  ) 
and  a  large  proportion  of  aeed  are  poor 
(31'  I  In  the  concentrated  and  many 
faceted  campaign  against  poverty  in  the 
United  States,  chief  reliance  so  far  as  the 
aged  are  C(>iicerned  must  be  pl.iccd  on  those 
progrum.s  which  can  be  improved  to  provide 
adequate  income  t/>  those  who  because  of 
advanced  age  or  poor  health  can  no  longer 
work  Although  a  regular  Income  is  by  no 
means  a  guarantee  of  satisfactory  living  in 
old  age.  it  IS  indeed  a  prerequi."ite  for  a  griod 
life  Without  sufficient  income  the  older 
person  cannot  have  the  security  of  knowing 
that  he  i.s  not  a  burden  on  hi^s  children  or 
others 

THE  AGED  POOn 

The  needs  of  the  aged  are  as  varied  and 
important  as  any  other  group.  Many  are 
aged  widows  few  of  the  aged  are  in  the  labor 
force,  and  the  public  Income  maintenance 
benefits  they  do  get  are  not  a  really  adequate 
replacement  for  wages.  For  many  of  the 
aged  their  poverty  is  simply  a  continuation 
of  the  life  they  have  always  known.  Under 
the  SSA  poverty  index  about  31  percent  of 
the  total  aged  population  were  pcKir  in  1964. 
Another  10  percent  of  the  aged  population 
probably  would  have  been  poor  if  they  had 
not  been  living  with  relatives. 

Of  the  5.4  million  aged  poor,  about  30  per- 
cent live   in  the  central   cities,   another  20 


'  See  appendix  for  detailed  explanation  of 
the  Index. 


percent  live  outside  the  central  city  but 
siiU  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  other 
50  percent  live  in  non-metropolitan  areas: 
about  14  percent  of  these  people  live  on  a 
farm. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  aged  poor  are 
while,  even  though  the  chances  of  being 
poor  are  greater  for  an  older  Negro.  About 
one-half  of  the  aged  poor,  white  and  non- 
white  alike,  are  in  central  cities,  but.  as  one 
might  expect,  more  of  the  non-white  aged 
poor  live  in  the  central  city. 

About  2  5  million  couples,  more  than  halt 
of  all  aged  couples,  have  incomes  under 
$3,000.  And  2  8  million  older  people,  or  3 
out  of  5.  who  live  alone  have  incomes  under 
SI, 500 

Over  one-sixth  of  all  older  couples  have 
no  as.sets  of  any  kind  or  assets  of  less  than 
SI. 000.  Almost  one-fourth  have  no  assets 
or  less  than  $1,000  except  for  equity  In  their 
own  home.>.  The  aged  poor,  of  course,  have 
very  little  in  the  way  of  assets  because  most 
of  them  found  it  impossible  to  lay  aside 
something  for  their  old  age  and  at  the  same 
lime  meet  their  daily  living  expenses,  edu- 
cate and  rear  their  children  and  perhaps 
care  for  their  own  aged  parents  or  other 
relatives. 

Earnings  make  up  a  very  small  share  of 
the  income  of  the  aged  poor.  In  1964  earn- 
ings accounted  for  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  income  of  all  aged  poor  families,  con- 
trasted with  about  one-half  of  the  total  in- 
come for  all  aged  families.  Although  all 
the  aged  receive  only  a  small  portion — 
5', — of  all  wages  and  salaries  paid  in  the 
United  States,  the  aged  who  do  have  earn- 
ings are  certainly  better  off  than  those  who 
do  not. 

But  where  do  the  aged  generally,  and 
particxilarly  the  aged  poor,  derive  most  of 
their  support?  Three-fourths  of  all  the  aged 
now  receive  social  security  and  for  many  this 
Is  the  chief  source  of  Income  they  can  count 
on.  At  least  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  all 
families  with  an  aged  head  comes  from 
social  security  benefits  and  among  the  aged 
poor,  these  benefits  made  up  at  least  35  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  In  1964. 

While  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  social  security  program  have 
helped  reduce  the  numbers  of  those  living 
in  poverty  from  one-third  of  all  aged  couples 
in  1959  to  one-fifth  in  1964.  important  de- 
cisions must  still  be  made  on  further  changes 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  the 
economy  and  in  the  concept  of  what  is 
feasible  and  what  is  desi;  hie,  under  various 
ameuclments  to  the  law.  coverage  extensions 
have  brought  more  people  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  program,  eligibility  requirements 
have  been  liberalized  and  average  benefits 
have  been  increased.  Among  other  impor- 
tant results  of  these  changes,  more  elderly 
women  (a  significantly  large  group)  and 
elderly  Negroes  now  are  getting  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  The  program  has  helped 
many  of  the  elderly  to  move  out  of  dire 
poverty  and  made  the  plight  of  those  re- 
maining less  severe. 

The  striking  importance  of  these  benefits 
is  Illustrated  in  the  fact  that  although  35 
percent  all  aged  social  security  beneficiaries 
were  regarded  as  poor  under  the  SSA  index, 
another  38  percent  would  have  been  poor 
if  it  had  not  been  for  their  benefits,  and 
only  one-fourth  of  all  other  beneficiaries 
could  have  escaped  poverty  if  they  did  not 
have  their  checks  each  month.  And  even 
those  beneficiaries  whom  Social  Security 
could  not  protect  completely  against  poverty 
were  better  off  than  the  poor  who  received 
no  Social  Security  payments  at  all.  Half 
of  the  aged  poor  receiving  social  security 
benefits  needed  less  than  $500  to  rise  out  of 
poverty  whereas  three- fourths  of  the  poor 
non-beneficiaries  could  not  have  made  it 
with  $S00. 

We  see  then,  the  importance  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  the  Independence  of  the 
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aged.  For  roughly  over  a  third  of  all  aged 
beneficiary  families  and  for  one-half  of  all 
aged  beneficiaries  wno  live  alone  who  are 
poor,  social  security  is  their  only  source  of 
Income.  More  than  one-fourth  of  all  bene- 
fits paid  out  to  aged  familiea,  under  the 
program  went  to  a  poor  household. 

The  aged  are  more  likely  than  younger 
people  to  receive  support  from  other  public 
programs,  such  as,  veteran's  programs  and 
public  assistance.  All  older  families  de- 
rived a  .sizeable  portion  (one-fourth)  of  their 
money  income  from  sources  other  than  So- 
cial Security  or  earnings.  For  the  aged  poor 
more  than  half  of  this  additional  income 
came  primarily  from  public  assistance. 

One  out  of  8  families  with  an  aged  head 
receives  public  assistance,  but  two-thirds  of 
these  families  also  receive  Social  Security. 
Among  the  aged  poor  families,  a  fourth  re- 
ceived public  assistance  and  over  one-half 
were  social  security   beneficiaries. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  the 
reasons  for  the  high  incidence  of  poverty 
in  old-age  in  the  past  and  even  today  may 
be  diminishing  in  importance  and  that  the 
incidence  can  be  substantially  reduced  in 
the  future.  While  it  Is  true  that  poverty 
in  old-nge  reflects  their  low  current  earning 
capacity,  It  is  also  evident  as  I  noted  earlier, 
to  put  it  quite  simply,  many  of  the  aged  poor 
are  poor  now  because  they  were  not  able  to 
put  enough  aside  for  their  old-age  while 
they  were  working,  rearing  and  educating 
their  children.  Many  of  the  aged  are  poor 
because  they  had  to  use  up  what  savings 
they  did  have  to  pay  catastroplc  medical 
bills.  Very  few  of  the  aged  have  had  Income 
from  private  pensions.  And  of  course  some 
who  are  now  poor  always  have  been  poor. 
They  have  often  been  unemployed  or  worked 
for  low  wages. 

But  a  number  of  changes  in  our  society 
should  help  remedy  these  situations.  Medi- 
care will  help  to  ease  the  financial  burden 
of  ill  health  not  only  for  the  aged  but  for 
their  children  who  in  the  past  have  many 
times  had  to  use  up  their  savings  to  pay 
parents  medical  bills.  Expanded  scholar- 
ship and  loan  programs  for  their  children  will 
make  it  easier  for  middle  Income  people 
to  see  their  children  through  college  and 
also  enable  them  to  build  up  savings  for 
their  retirement. 
Today  only  a  little  over  2  million  people 

have  income   from   private  pension  plans 

by  1980.  over  6  million  or  one-fourth  of  the 
aged  population  may  be  receiving  private 
pensions  which  will  supplement  their -Social 
Security  benefits.  Today  about  35.000  pri- 
vate pension  plans  aided  by  special  provi- 
sions In  the  Federal  tax  systems  supplement 
the  Social  Security  program.  The  growth  in 
private  pension  plans  has  been  phenomenal 
over  the  past  20  years.  Many  of  these  plans 
of  course  probably  would  not  have  come 
into  being  If  the  social  security  program 
did  not  exist,  for  many  employers  might 
have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  afford  the 
cost  of  setting  up  plans  that  would  do 
the  whole  Job  of  providing  income  security 
in  old  age. 

Now  that  we  have  identified  some  of  the 
factors  associated  with  poverty  in  old-age,  we 
can  continue  to  plan  for  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  Us  toll,  Recognizing  that  it  is  about 
impossible  to  design  preventive  measures 
that  anticipate  all  the  problems  and  all  the 
needs,  the  solutions  that  are  designed  must 
be  flexible.  We  can  expect  changes  In  exist- 
ing programs  directed  to  the  aged  both  to 
remedy  gaps  and  inadequacies  that  e.xlst  to- 
day and  to  anticipate  new  circumstances  and 
new  goals.  For  one  thing  we  know  that  the 
man  or  woman  who  retires  today  may  still  be 
living— and  relying  primarily  on  his  social 
security  benefits— 10.  20.  or  30  years  from 
now.  This  has  important  social  conse- 
quences as  well  as  economic  consequences. 
The  positive  changes  that  have  occurred  to 
give  older  people  greater  Independence  as 
v^U  as  improved  stature  as  family  members 
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and  as  members  of  the  community  also  have 
had  some  negative  effects.  Although  Im- 
provement In  social  security  benefits  have 
enabled  more  of  the  aged  to  maintain  their 
own  households,  many  of  them  can  maintain 
their  independence  only  on  the  borderline  of 
poverty.  What  Is  important  though  is  the 
fact  that  many  more  elderly  persons  in  1964 
than  in  earlier  years  had  enough  money  to 
try  getting  along  by  themselves  instead  of 
sharing  a  home  with  a  child  (or  other  rela- 
tives) in  a  household  with  combined  income 
more  nearly  adequate  for  all, 

NEXT    STEPS 

But  while  there  are  encouraging  signs  that 
we  can  expect  the  aged  to  be  in  a  better  fi- 
nancial position  In  the  futtire,  it  is  most 
urgent  that  we  take  immediate  measures  to 
provide  for  the  aged  who  are  poor  today  and 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  other  Innova- 
tions and  strategies  to  prevent  those  who  are 
now  young  from  being  poor  when  thev  get 
old. 

Since  most  of  the  aged  poor  do  get  social 
security  benefits,  one  of  the  first  places  we 
could  start  to  improve  the  status  of  the  aged 
poor  would  be  to  make  improvements  in  the 
social  security  program.  President  Johnson 
has  stressed  the  importance  of  doing  Just 
this.  In  signing  the  Medicare  Extension  Act 
last  spring  he  said: 

■'.  .  .  yet  too  many  of  our  older  citizens 
are  still  trying  to  get  along  on  Income  that  is 
too  small  now  to  meet  their  needs,  even 
though  we  have  increased  it  (social  security 
benefits)  seven  percent  in  two  years. 

So  Social  Security  benefits  which  are  the 
main  source  of  their  income  must  be  in- 
creased in  the  years  ahead. 

...  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Mr.  John  W.  Gardner, 
to  complete  his  study  as  soon  as  pcssible  on 
improving  the  benefits  and  the  financial 
structure  of  the  Social  Security  program 
I  intend  to  make  these  recommendations  to 
the  next  session  of  Congress  ...  I  would 
like  to  Increase  insurance  benefits  across  the 
board  for  21  million  beneficiaries,  the  aged, 
the  disabled,  the  widows,  and  the  orphans, 
including  an  incren.se  in  the  monthly  mini- 
mum, the  monthly  maximum  and  the  total 
family  benefits  ,  ,  ," 

Now  let  me  assure  you,  the  Department 
is  undertaking  a  full  scale  effort  to  carry  out 
the  President's  directive. 

Although  the  objective  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program  is  not  solely  the  reduction  of 
poverty,  it  could  be  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent  to  reduce  poverty.  Now  that  Just 
about  eveyone  Is  covered  under  this  program, 
it  is  high  time  we  did  more  about  making 
the  protection  ndeqtiate.  The  level  of  social 
security  benefits  Is  the  key.  In  my  opinion,  to 
determining  how  fast  the  number  of  aged 
poor  will  decline. 

It  is  true  that  improvements  in  cash  bene- 
fits in  recent  years  have  not  quite  kept  the 
benefits  up  to  date  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power.  The  seven  percent  Increase  last  year 
fell  short  of  restoring  the  1958  purchasing 
power  of  the  benefits  and  the  1958  Increase 
of  about  seven  and  one-half  percent  also 
fell  slightly  short  of  restoring  the  1954  level. 
This  means  that  those  on  the  social  security 
rolls  throughout  this  period  have  not  shared 
in  the  Nation's  rising  level  of  living.  Even 
in  terms  of  the  1954  standard  of  living  the 
benefits  were  low  to  begin  with.  For  many 
people  who  have  not  yet  retired  and  who  will 
be  working  under  the  program  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  the  improvements  made  by 
1965  amendments  will  result  In  a  significant 
Increase  in  benefit  levels. 

In  the  future  if  a  man  who  regularly  earns 
"average  wages" — around  $5,600  a  year— he 
and  his  wife  will  be  eligible  at  age  65  for  a 
benefit  of  about  $225  a  month,  or  about  50 
percent  of  earnings,  and  for  the  one  who 
earns  regularly  at  the  level  of  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  amounting  to  about  $2,600 
a  year,  the  benefit  for  the  couple  will  be 


about  $140  a  month,  or  about  two- thirds  of 
previous  earnings. 

These  amounts  are  not  enough  for  most 
people  to  live  on  even  now,  and  they  must 
be  increased.     Retired  workers  who  earned 
their  benefit  at  Jobs  paying  minimum  wages 
or  less,  and  do  not  have  significant  assets  or 
Income  from  other  sources;   the  low  benefit 
such    retired   workers   receive   Is   usually   all 
they  have  to  live  on.     For  the  worker  who  is 
under  the  social  securyty  program  many  years 
and  who  has  earned  <inly  minimum  or  near- 
minimum  wages,  the  ^cial  security  program 
should    certainly    pay   amounts    above    the 
minimum  standards  we^ija^e  been  using  to 
measure  the  poverty  line.     The  basic  poverty 
level  In  present  prices  Is  about  $155  a  month 
for  elderly  couples  or  about  10  percent  more 
than    the    benefits    payable    to    the    steady 
worker    and    his    wife    earning    the    Federal 
minimum    wage.     And    single    people,    and 
those  who  do  not  work  regiUarlv.  are  not  as 
well  off  In  relation  to  the  povcrtv  standard 
What  is  needed  then  is  general  benefit  In- 
crease  at   all   earnings   levels— not   Just   an 
increase      for      those      earning      minimum 
amounts— if  the  program  is  to  continue  in 
its    role    as    a    basic    retirement    svstem    for 
workers    with    average    and    above-average 
earnings  as  well   as  those  at  the  minimum. 
There    are   other   ways    in    which    benefit 
amounts   under   the   program   could    be   Im- 
proved     Something    might   be   done    about 
the  low  amounts  of  some  of  the  actuarially 
•-educed  benefits  payable  to  those  who  claim 
benefits   before   65.     More   than   half  of   the 
men  awarded  retirement  benefits  In  1965  are 
getting  reduced  benefits  because  they  came 
on  the  rolls  before  age  65.  and  their  benefits 
are.   on   the  average,  much  lower   than   the 
benefit  amounts  payable  to  men  who  started 
getting  benefits  at  age  65  or  after.     For  the 
former,  the  average  is  about  $78  a  month  as 
compared   to  about   $107   a   month   for   ihe 
latter. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  Improving  ihe 
adequacy  of  social  security  benefits  for  those 
who  are  aliwady  receiving  benefits  and  for 
those  who  first  start  getting  bei.efils.  there 
is  also  the  need  for  keeping  the  benefits  up 
to  date  once  they  have  been  deieminled 
Many  people  are  on  the  benefit  rolls  for  15 
or  20  years,  or  even  longer,  after  entitlement 
and  this  will  be  even  more  true  in  the  years 
ahead.  Even  though  some  do  have  assets 
and  savings  when  they  first  start  getting 
benefits,  the  longer  they  remain  on  the  rolls. 
the  more  they  have  to  fail  back  on  these 
other  resources  to  meet  their  needs  and  even- 
tually these  are  depleted.  Both  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  and  the  milltarv 
retirement  system  now  Incl-de  provisions  lo 
automatically  adjust  benefits  to  Increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Although  the  Congress 
has  made  periodic  adjustments  In  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  sufficient  to  keep 
it  approximately  In  line  with  the  $3,600  fig- 
ure adopted  in  1950.  the  maximum  has  not 
been  adjusted  to  keep  up  with  the  rise  in 
earnings  since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
The  base  would  have  to  be  raised  lo  about 
$15,000  to  restore  it  to  the  comparable  $3,000 
figure  provided  in  1935,  This  contribution 
and  benefit  base  should  rise  as  earnings  levels 
rise  to  prevent  the  protection  provided  under 
the  program  from  deteriorating 

Tliese  are  some  of  the  measures  that  are 
being  considered  to  Improve  the  adequacy 
of  social  security  benefits;  and  in  doing  so, 
improve  the  plight  of  the  aged  po<jr  as  well 
as  maintain  the  status  of  the  aged  who  are 
reasonably  well  off. 

For  most  workers  these  improvements 
would  be  sufl3clent  to  keep  them  out  of  pov- 
erty, but  it  Is  recognized  that  there  will 
always  be  some  people,  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  may  require  public  assistance.  We 
must  not  flinch  from  meeting  their  needs 
adequately.  More  services  need  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  aged  but  they  are  not  substi- 
tutes   for    adequate    allowances    for    food. 
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clotMng  and  shelter.  Needs  must  be  met 
adequately  not  only  In  terms  of  assistance 
amounts  but  also  In  terms  of  availability  for 
tboM  who  require  It.  Residence  and  other 
restrictive  eligibility  requirements  are  a  bar- 
rier to  meeting  need  wherever  It  exists. 

The  public  assistance  programs  should  be 
strengthened  to  realize  the  full  needs  of 
those  who  need  to  have  their  full  needs  met 
and  to  also  m£et  the  needs  of  those  with 
occasional  and  special  circumstances. 

There  will  also  be  a  growing  need  for 
social  services  and  the  public  welfare 
agencies  will  be  called  up>on  more  often  to 
provide  essential  social  services. 

Ccwiprehenslve  social  services  must  be 
available  to  all  citizens  who  wish  to  use 
them.  And  they  must  be  available  when 
and  where  the  people  need  them,  for 
example,  through  social  service  community 
centers.  The  aged,  particularly,  need  spe- 
cialized services.  Many  of  the  aged  are  in- 
firm. Isolated  and  poor,  and  are  out  of  touch 
With  families  and  the  community.  Dete- 
rioration, both  physical  and  mental,  that  is 
associated  with  old  age  could  be  reduced  by 
the  provision  of  services  directed  toward  the 
aged.  We  must  dlrett  more  attention  to 
these  needs  of  the  poor.  Recreation,  health 
services,  satisfactory  living  arrangements, 
and  opportunities  for  continuing  education. 
and  creative  activities  must  be  provided. 
Old  age  can  be  a  time  of  enjoyment  with 
many  rich  rewards  In  terms  of  self 
fulfillment. 

Another  area  In  which  much  more  could 
be  done  Is  In  provision  of  adequate  housing 
lor  the  aged.  Many  of  them  live  in  one 
room  walkups,  rundown  hotels,  old  lodging 
llousee,  or  isolated  farm  houses.  Much  of 
this  housing  is  unsafe,  unhealthy  and 
rat  Infested.  Rents  take  about  one-third 
of  their  total  income.  Much  could  be 
done  to  Improve  the  housing  situation  of  the 
aged.  The  recently  enacted  Rent  Supple- 
ment Act  should  help  to  provide  decent 
botiBlng  for  the  aged.  But  even  more  could 
be  done.  The  Department  Is  supporting  a 
bin  which  would  require  as  a  condition  for 
the  approval  of  a  State  old-age  assistance 
plan  that  the  State  establish  and  designate 
a  State  agency  which  would  be  responsible 
tor  maintaining  standards  of  health  and 
safety  in  housing  rented  to  recipients  of 
OAA.  Such  a  provision  would  provide  an 
eesential  safegtiard  for  the  living  arrange- 
ments of  a  highly  vulnerable  group — the 
needy  aged.  We  are  also  hopeful  that  the 
Demonstration  Cites  Bill  which  Is  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress  will  help  provide  needed 
services  to  the  aged,  as  well  as  to  other 
groups  In  the  community. 

Much  could  also  be  done  to  strengthen 
Federal,  State  and  local  and  private  and 
voluntary  coordination  and  cooperation  in 
the  provision  of  services  for  the  aged  if  we 
are  going  to  deliver  the  services  to  the 
people  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

Improvements  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, bousing  and  other  services  for  the  aged 
can  be  made  within  the  immediate  future. 
But  for  many  individuals  their  war  on  pov- 
erty Is  a  life-long  struggle  In  the  long  run. 
more  opportunitiea  must  be  afforded  for  all 
persons  to  accumulate  financial  assets  and 
tangible  goods  over  their  lifetime.  The  con- 
tinuing economic  growth  of  our  Nation 
should  make  It  possible  for  each  employable 
individual  to  work  at  a  decent  wage,  and 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living 
He  should  be  able  to  build  up  income  secu- 
rity for  his  retirement  through  social  secu- 
rity, pension  plans  and  cash  savings  and 
other  assets.  He  should  be  afforded  this  op- 
porttnilty  throughout  his  lifetime  so  that  he 
is  not  automatically  assigned  to  the  poverty 
roles  when  he  reaches  old  age. 

Overall  bold,  coordinated  programs — both 
public  and  private — providing  e*entlal 
health,  education,  housing,  recreation,  wel- 
fare, transportation  and  public  facilities  are 
needed. 


OpsKirninities  should  also  be  provided  for 
improved  soci.il  and  eoononiic  mobility  of 
all  our  caiz«ns,  with  eilorts  directed  toward 
Increitsing  their  poieniial  to  rise  above  mini- 
mum standivrds  of  income,  assets  and  basic 
services.  There  is  a  compelling  need  to  pro- 
vide each  person  an  adequate  level  of  living 
and  a  way  in  which  he  may  cUmh  without 
hindrance  of  discrimination  or  lack  of  equal 
oppor'amiT.y  as  high  as  iiis  aspirations  and 
capacity  for  achievement  may  lake  him. 

CONCLUSION 

To  sum  up:  Tlie  Nation  is  committed  to 
the  goal  of  eliminating  poverty.  Whatever 
definition  of  poverty  is  used,  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  poor  are  aecd  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  aged  are  poor  and 
only  liiruugii  in-.pro',  ements  in  their  economic 
status  can  we  make  progress  tv.ward  our  na- 
tional goal  of  reducing — and  e\entuaUy — 
elimin  iting  poverty.  While  "sufficient"  in- 
come to  assure  an  adequate  le\el  of  living  is 
a  prerecjuLsite  for  a  comiortable  life  in  old 
age.  it  IS  not  an  ab,solute  guarantee  that  other 
needs  will  automatically  be  met.  Income 
and  the  security  of  available  health  serv- 
ices are  ETiiarantees  of  freedom  from  economic 
inseciu-ity  and  freedom  from  the  fear  of 
being  a  burden  on  others,  and  these  are  im- 
poi  wint  freedoms.  But  the  needs  of  the 
aged  are  varied,  and  all  too  many  people 
spend  their  last  years  alone  and  In  endle.<;s 
nicnotony.  They  must  have  the  optx^rtunity 
to  live  a  full  and  meaningful  life;  they  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  satisfactory 
living  arrangements,  to  participate  in  a  vari- 
ety of  activities,  recreation,  creative  activi- 
ties,  friendships   and   continuing   education. 

Otir  objective  is  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
each  and  every  American's  life:  to  open  up 
new  avenues,  to  e.xtend  their  ability  to  choose 
and  their  freedom  to  choose  the  direction  of 
their  lives.  The  elirulnation  of  poverty 
among  the  aged  Is  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
thi3  direction,  for  the  welfare  of  the  aged  is 
Inextricably  Interwoven  with  the  welfare  of 
all  other  .\merlcan3. 

AprENDi.x-  Poverty      Index      DEVTLorto      bv 

SoCt.It,    SECVRITV    .ADMIN'I.-jTRATION 

The  index  takes  account  not  only  of 
Income,  but  also  of  size  of  family  and  of  larm- 
non-farm  residence. 

Ihe  SS.'V  index  specifies  a  minimum  money 
Income  required  to  support  an  average  f.im- 
ily  of  given  composition  at  the  lowest  level 
consistent  with  prevailing  standards  of  liv- 
ing It  is  biised  upon  the  costs  of  an  "econ- 
om>  "  food  plan  derined  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  ixiverty  income  level  was 
computed  using  one-third  as  the  proportion 
of  total  income  allotted  for  food.  (For  aged 
hotiseholcls.  the  proportion  assumed  to  go  to 
food  was  .sc'mewh.it  lower.  1  The  figures  de- 
rived by  this  method,  while  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, are  consistent  with  earlier  measures 
developed  for  cotintlng  the  poor — for  exam- 
ple, the  first  Council  of  Economic  .Advisors' 
estimates  arbitr.irily  chose  income  of  $3,000 
for  a  family  and  of  S!  .500  for  an  individual  as 
the  poverty  line.  The  SSA  poverty  index 
works  out  to  an  income  of  t3.130  for  a  non- 
farm  family  of  four  members  in  1965,  Just 
under  $1,500  for  a  single  aged  individual,  and 
$1,850  fiir  an  aged  couple. 


Hon.  Leo  W.  O'Brien  and  Hon.  Eugene  J. 
Keogh 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

OF    KENTUCKY 


:f.r' 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966       \ 

Mr.  CHELF.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  New  York  is  losing,  throagh  retire- 


ment, two  fine  Members  of  its  delegation, 
the  Honorable  Eugene  J.  Keogh  and 
the  Honorable  Leo  W.  O'Brien. 

They  are  sincere,  conscientious,  loyal 
and  able  Representatives  of  their  re- 
spective districts.  They  have  rendered 
valuable  service  and  their  departure  is 
a  distinct  loss  not  only  to  their  con- 
stituents but  to  the  Nation  as  well. 

As  they  leave,  I  would  like  to  extend  to 
both  of  them  my  ver>'  best  wishes  for  an 
abundance  of  success  and  happiness  m 
the  years  ahead. 


My  Beale  Street  Baby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  GRroER.  Mr,  Speaker,  &n  Friday 
October  28,  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor 
is  going  to  present  to  the  city  of  Memphis 
a  certificate  and  a  bronze  plaque  desig- 
nating the  Beale  Street  Historic  District 
in  that  fair  city  as  a  Registered  National 
Historic  Landmark. 

The  purpose  of  this  ceremony  and  this 
designation  is  to  preserve  this  historic 
street  and  district  for  posterity.  It  is  a 
program  initiated  in  the  Registi-y  of  Na- 
tional Landmarks  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

This  is  the  street  where  W.  C.  Handy 
wrote  the  blues,  the  only  truly  American 
music. 

A  Beale  Street  urban  renewal  project 
has  recently  been  approved  and  plan- 
ning has  been  completed.  A  part  of  the 
plan  is  the  preservation  of  the  buildings 
In  the  area  which  qualify  as  historic 
sites. 

Mr.  George  W.  Lee,  an  Insurance  ex- 
ecutive and  civic  leader,  Is  the  most  elo- 
quent spokesman  on  behalf  of  this 
famous  area.  He  opens  his  book  "Beale 
Street,  Where  the  Blues  Began" — New 
York  1934: 

Beale  Street  is  where  the  blues  began. 
Rising  out  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  runs 
for  1  mile  straight  through  the  busy  heart 
of  Memphis  and  loses  itself  in  the  muddy 
bottoms  of  East  Street.  The  echoes  of  its 
fantastic  music  have  been  heard  around  the 
globe,  for  this  colorful  little  thoroughfare 
is  known  the  world  over;  its  fame  has  pene- 
trated Into  every  nook  and  cranny  where 
sound  carries  the  echoes  of  the  English  voice. 
It  has  become  talked  about,  written  about, 
sung  about  so  much  that  sightseers  from 
every  quarter  are  lured  there  In  search  of 
adventure  or  to  gaze  upon  the  scenes  and 
surroundings  that  represent  its  vanished 
glory. 

Of  course.  East  Street  is  no  longer 
muddy  and  Beale  Street  is  no  longer  a 
little  thoroughfare.  And  its  glory  is 
being  restored. 

As  an  important  part  of  the  ceremony, 
plans  are  now  afoot  to  designate  "My 
Beale  Street  Baby"  as  the  official  song 
of  the  dedication.  This  song  written  by 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Godwin  of  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
is  written  for  the  traditional  Dixieland 
band  which  should  be  composed  of  seven. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  inserting  here 
In  the  Record  "My  Beale  Street  Baby  ' 
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by  Mr.  Harry  E.  Godwin,  the  official  song 
of  the  dedication  of  the  Beale  Street  His- 
toric District  as  a  Registered  National 
Historic  Landmark: 

My   Beale  Street  Baby 

VERSE 

By  the  Levee's  scene 

There's  a  Dixie  queen 

And  her  heart  Is  light  and  gay 

In  ole  "cotton  town" 

Nothin'  gets  her  down, 

'Cause  she  heard   her  sweet   man 

CHORUS 

Why  don't  you 
Walt  for  me,  baby. 
My  Memphis  baby, 
I'm  comin'  home  to  you — 
(just  wait  and  see!) 
Lonesome  for  B^ale  Street 
You  and  ole  Beale  Street 
Yoti  are  callin'me 
That  famous  blues  street 
That  dream-come-true-street 
There  we'll  dance  and  sway  .  .  . 
Me  and  my  baby  fair 
All  the  folks  will  stop  and  stare 
I'll  be  home  today. 


Speech  of  Vice  President  Humphrey  at 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College, 
Northridge,  Calif. 
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Tribute  to  Hon.  Leo  O'Brien 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  mass.achusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  retiring  member  of  this 
House  were  to  be  judged  solely  by  his 
contributions  to  legislative  accomplish- 
ments, then  Leo  O'Brien,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  would  certainly  ob- 
tain a  high  rating.  "When  a  man  leaves 
this  chamber  to  return  to  family  life  he 
leaves  more  than  a  mark  on  the  law  of 
the  land,  he  leaves  a  personal  remem- 
brance among  those  who  have  known 
him  over  the  years. 

Leo  O'Brien,  the  legislator,  considered 
^  many  as  the  father  of  Alaskan  and 
Hawaiian  statehood,  has  done  great 
things  here,  all  of  which  have  made 
America  a  bit  better  by  his  presence. 

Leo  O'Brien,  the  man.  is  considered 
by  all  as  a  kind,  helpful,  wonderful  per- 
son. These  qualities  result  in  more  than 
the  printed  words  which  appear  in  a 
statute  book.  They  leave  lasting  mem- 
ones  in  the  minds  and  heart  of  use  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him. 

Leo  O'Brien  is  a  man  of  many  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  to  win  the  hand  of  a  lovely 
lady  from  North  Cambridge.  Mass- 
Mabel  Jean. 

A  former  newsman  and  commentator 
Leo  O'Brien  left  that  field  to  contribute 
to  the  work  of  Congress.  He  now  leaves 
the  Congress  to  what  we  all  hope  will  be 
even  greater  happiness  and  accomplish- 
ments than  those  which  he  has  achieved 
in  the  past. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  meaning- 
ful accolades  which  we  can  render  to 
our  colleague  is  to  add,  after  the  descrip- 
tion "Leo  O'Brien,  gentleman"— "And 
friend". 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30.  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 26  the  students  and  faculty  of  a 
major  college  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, San  Fernando  Valley  State  College, 
were  privileged  to  have  as  their  guest 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
words  Vice  President  Humphrey  spoke 
that  day  on  the  challenges  of  our  times: 
Remarks     of     Vice     President     Hubert     H 

Humphrey.    San    Fernando    Valley    State 

College.  Northridge.  Calif..  September  26 

1966 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  away  from  Washlng- 
tion— where  we  are  constantly  lectured  to  by 
professors,  both  inside  and  outside  govern- 
ment— and  to  be  here,  where  I  can  visit  with 
my  fellow  students. 

There  has   been   a   great   deal   said   lately 

about  the  lack  of  challenge  in  our  times— 

about  how  the  old  frontiers  are  all  conquered 

When  I  hear  these  things  I  wonder  which 

world  It  Is  they're  talking  about. 

We  live  In  times  today  even  more  chal- 
lenging than  "the  age  of  discovries"  cen- 
turies ago.  when  the  world  was  opening  to 
the  daring  seafarers  of  Spain  and  England 
I  can  recall  reading  of  those  voyages- 
made  in  tiny  ships  only  a  little  less  cramped 
than  our  spacecraft— when  I  was  a  boy 
And  I  remember  my  keen  regret  that  every- 
thing had  been  discovered  .  .  .  that  never 
again  would  man  set  foot  for  the  first  time 
on  a  new  land. 

But  as  the  earth  has  closed  in  on  us    the 
universe  is  opening  up. 

In  a  few  short  years,  man  will  .set  foot  on 
the  moon. 

Here  In  California  you  hardlv  need  to  be 
told  that  we  are  in  the  space  age. 

It  !s  an  everyday  realltv  in  your  lives   and 
a  major  one. 

This  state  plays  a  bigger  role  in  the  space 
industry  than  any  other.  And  I  know.  Con- 
gressman Corman.  that  this  congressional 
district  stands  among  the  highest  in  the 
country  In  dollar  volume  of  space  contracts. 
At  this  stage  of  the  space  adventure  only 
a  few  superbly-trained  Individuals,  the  as- 
tronauts, have  had  the  opportunity  to  ven- 
ture out  Into  space— Just  as  only  a  few 
Eiu-opeans  were  privileged  to  discover  and 
explore  new  worlds. 

There  are  those,  even  if  they  are  diminish- 
ing in  number,  who  question  whether  our 
space  effort  is  worthwhile— Just  as  there  were 
doubtless  some  who,  when  Columbus  re- 
turned, muttered:    "was  this  trip  necessary?'- 

I  could  say  that  man  is  bound  to  explore 
space.  Just  a*  he  was  bound  to  climb  Mount 
Everest — because  it  is  there. 

It  is  the  kind  of  challenge  which  if  we 
knew  we  were  capable  of  rising  to  it  and 
did  not,  we  should  feel  ourselves  less  than 
worthy  of  the  age  In  which  we  live. 

I  could  point  out.  too.  that  we  are  Just 
in  the  beginning  days  of  this  great  adven- 
^!^rfT^'^"''  ^^  cannot  really  predict  what  it 
will  bring  forth  in  the  future,  anymore  than 
Columbus  could  have  foreseen  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  voyage. 

However,  even  setting  ilip.se  conndcrations 


aside,    we  see   dividends   our   space   effort   is 
already  yielding  right  here  on  earth. 

We  see  the  new  high-performance  materials 
and  the  incredibly  compact  electronic  devices 
which  have  been  developed  for  our  space- 
ships, but  are  being  built  into  manv  articles 
of  everyday  use. 

We  see  new  methods  and  t-echniques.  such 
as:  the  accelerated  use  of  oxvgen  In  steel- 
making  .  .  new  coatings  for  the  tempera- 
ture control  of  buildings  .  filters  for 
detergents,  and  many  others. 

We  see  better  medical  Instrumentation  — 
resulting  from  electronic  innovations  for 
spacecraft— already  being  applied  in  clinics 
and  hospitals.  It  should  soon  be  possible 
for  Instance,  to  monitor  conUnuouslv  and 
in  detail  the  condlUon  of  hundreds  of  pa- 
tients from  a  single  central  location.  Just  as 
the  well-being  of  our  astronauts  Is  monitored 
from  earth. 

Already,  some  of  our  unmanned  satellites 
are  at  work  for  us  improving  global  commu- 
nication and  weather  forecasting,  and  in- 
creasing the  accuracy  of  navigation 

When  I  see  what  a  high  proportion  of  col- 
lege faculty  members  are,  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, airborne  to  some  conference  or  other 
I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  the  man  who 
remarked  that  Improvements  in  transporta- 
tion do  not  cut  down  traveling  time  but 
merely  increase  the  area  over  which  people 
have  to  travel. 

With  satellite  communications,  we  can  re- 
verse this  strenuous  trend.  Businessmen 
scientists,  and  scholars  can  confer  with  one 
another  without  leaving  their  offices  or  lab- 
oratories. 

But  our  space  program  has  brought  us  far 
more  than  Improved  materials  and  processes 
I  think  we  must  admit  that  the  first  Sput- 
nik gave  us  a  good  swift  kick  in  our  com- 
•  placency  concerning  the  qualltv  of  American 
education. 

Since  Sputnik  One  there  have  been  tre- 
mendous Improvements  In  our  entire  educa- 
tional system — of  which  the  new  mathe- 
matics and  the  new  physics  are  only  ex- 
amples. 

NASA,  for  instance,  has  taken  concrete 
steps  to  Improve  education  In  subjects  re- 
lated to  space.  It  has  assisted  over  200  col- 
leges  and  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  grants  for  facilities  or  research  proj- 
ects, and  often  for  both. 

In  California  alone,  over  250  persons  at 
eight  universities  are  studying  todav  under 
NASA's  Ph.  D.  assistance  program. 

But  these  efforts  are  only  secondary  if  you 
put  them  beside  the  general  awareness  In  our 
country,  since  Sputnik,  that  all  our  educa- 
tion—from top-to-botlom.  In  social  studies 
and  languages  as  much  as  In  technical  sub- 
jects— neoded  re-examlnatlon  and  re-evalua- 
tion. 

In  the  last  three  years  alone,  we  have  more 
than  doubled  our  federal  investments  In 
education. 

And  I  doubt  that  there  Is  a  school  svstem 
remaining  in  America  which  has  not  under- 
gone a  revolution,  major  or  minor  since 
Sputnik  One. 

Sputnik  hurt  our  national  pride  It  Jarred 
us  loose  from  our  comfortable  doze.  And  it 
began  to  get  us  moving.  I  might  add,  even 
before  the  presidential  election  of  1960, 

Tlie  space  age  has  placed  a  premium  on 
knowledge  and  education.  It  has  also  forced 
us  to  adopt  higher  standards  throughout  all 
our  society. 

It  has  demanded  new  techniques  In  large- 
scale  management  and  new  methods  for  as- 
suring absolute  reliabUlty  in  product  per- 

formance. 

Above  all.  It  has  caused  us  to  develop  sys- 
tems  analysis  and  engineering— the  tech- 
nique of  bringing  to  a  sharp  focus,  on  a  single 
proDlem.  the  combined  resources  of  many 
different  scientific  dlsclpUnes. 
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It  has   required   biologists   to   work   and     of  courage  and  resourcefulness  in  the  f.«:e     House  for  42  years.     His  record  has  in- 
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It  has  required  biologists  to  work  and 
think  with  physicists,  chemists  with  mathe- 
matlcUuu,  and  astronomers  with  geologists. 

The  rich  resourcea  of  human  skills  and  In- 
sight*—and  the  new  and  sophisticated  tech- 
niques of  mobilizing  them  for  the  solution 
of  problems — can  and  are  being  applied  to 
unravale  some  of  the  dlfflcultiee  and  com- 
plexities of  modem  life — from  air  pollution 
to  the  Information  explosion. 

Since  California  Is  the  leading  state  in  the 
space  age.  It  Is  no  surprise  that  California 
has  made  better  use  of  these  new  approaches 
than  any  other  state. 

Governor  Brown,  and  the  aerospace  indus- 
tries, working  together,  have  shown  creative 
Imagination  In  meeting  challenges  in  city 
planning.  In  urban  and  rural  transportation, 
In  pollution  control.  In  records  management, 
and  public  health  and  safety. 

What  has  begun  here — and  it  really  is  still 
In  the  beginning  stages — is  already  being 
studied  by  other  states  and  regions  facing 
the  same  problems.- 

The  systems  approach  Is  here  to  stay. 

But  there  Is  an  earthly  benefit  of  the  space 
program  which  may  In  time  overshadow  all 
the  other  benefits. 

Our  space  effort  contributes  greatly  to  the 
most  compelling  necessity  of  our  times — the 
establishment  of  enduring  peace. 

In  the  narrow,  preventive  sense,  it  helps 
to  deter  aggression  by  adding  to  our  national 
strength  and  security. 

It  glvee  support  to  our  ground  forces  in 
terms  of  improved  communications,  more  re- 
liable weather  Information,  and  more  ac- 
curate navigation  and  mapping. 

It  gives  VLB  more  adequate  forewarning  of 
potential  or  actual  danger. 

It  will  also  give  ua  the  capability — which 
we  trust  we  will  not  need  to  use — to  neu- 
tralize threatening  or  hostile  spacecraft. 

In  a  far  broader  and  more  positive  sense.  It 
Inspires  confidence  In  our  friends  and  allies 
and  respect  from  our  adversaries. 

It  is  a  continuing  demonstration  of  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  society  and  econ- 
omy— of  our  high  performance  in  science. 
technology,  management  and  production. 
And  it  shows  In  practice  the  meaning  of  a, 
truly  open  society  such  as  ours. 

Our  space  programs  and  activities  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
world.  The  contrast,  for  example,  between 
the  veil  of  secrecy  drawn  Over  Soviet  land- 
ings and  the  world-wide  TV  coverage  of  the 
Oemlnl  splashdowns  could  hardly  be  more 
striking. 

I  believe,  too,  that  B|>ace  exploration  may 
in  time  have  a  profound  effect  upon  how  we 
look  at  the  life  of  mankind  here  on  earth. 

It  will  put  all  our  concerns  Into  a  wider 
and  cdore  wholesome  perspective. 

Ever  since  Coiiemlcus,  we  have  realized 
that  otir  earth  la  a  mere  speck  in  an  immense 
universe.  But  while  we  have  known  this 
Intellectually  and  theoretically,  most  of  us 
have  not  really  taken  It  to  heart,  not  really 
felt  It  In  the  marrow  of  our  bones. 

As  the  full  significance  of  that  fact  is 
brought  home  to  tis  by  the  actual  explora- 
tion of  space — as  we  begin  to  comprehend 
that  the  earth  Itself  Is  a  kind  of  manned 
spaceship  hurtling  through  the  infinity  of 
space— It  will  seem  Increasingly  absurd  that 
we  have  not  better  organized  the  Life  of  the 
human  family. 

Our  experience  In  space  can  be  a  power- 
ful stUnulus  to  all  of  us,  wherever  we  live. 
to  move  towards  a  world  of  law,  a  world 
without  war. 

And  we  may  find  also  in  the  space  effort 
that  "moral  equivalent  of  war"  for  which 
philosophers  have  been  searching  over  many 
centuries. 

Like  war.  It  stretches  our  human  capabili- 
ties to  the  utmost.  It  demands  all  that  we 
possess  of  Ingenuity,  determination,  persist- 
ence, and  Intelligence — and,  on  the  part  of 
otir  gallant  astronauts,   the  highest  degree 


of  courage  and  resourcefulness  in  the  face 
of  danger. 

Space  activities— even  competition  in 
space — can  be  a  substiliite  for  aggression. 
a  bridge  for  mutual  understanding  and  the 
Identificailon  of  common  interest.s  with  other 
nations,  and  a  major  t.ool  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament. 

With  all  the  exciting  happenings  in  space. 
It  is  sometimes  hard  to  realize  how  new  this 
Whole  venture  is. 

It  was  less  than  10  years  ago  that  we  put 
our  first  spacecraft  into  orbit,  and  now  we 
have  launched  more  than  400, 

It  was  only  5  years  ago  that  we  put  our 
first  astronaut  into  space— and  then  just 
for  a  15  minute  hop. 

As  of  today,  our  astronauts  have  flown 
1804  man-hotirs  in  orbit. 

This  is  more  tli.nn  three  times  the  man- 
hours  of  the  .Soviet  Cosmonauts. 

What  of  the  future  in  space?  I  will  not 
set  any  timetable,  but  I  do  sec  tiiese  acliieve- 
ments  in  the  future: 

Improved  methods  of  propulsion,  using 
nuclear  as  well  as  cliemical   energy: 

The  development  of  winged  spacecraft 
capable  of  re-entry  into  the  atmosphere  and 
landing  on  earth: 

The  establishment  of  manned  eiirth- 
orbiting  stations,  capable  of  a  wide  variety 
of  functions  and  mission.s: 

The  building  of  stations  on  the  surface  of 
the   moon,    and    exploration    of    it: 

Unmanned  probes  throughout  tlie  solar 
system,  to  he  followed  by  manned  expedi- 
tions to  the  nearer  planets. 

These  are  not  mere  idle  dreams — but  goals 
we  will  achieve. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  slcy  was  the 
only  limit  to  human  aspiration  and  achieve- 
ment. Now — thanks  to  man's  ingenuity  and 
spirit  of  adventure — we  are  bursting  through 
Into  the  infinity  of  space. 

And  as  we  look  toward  that  infinity,  we 
are  Inevitably  reminded  of  St.  Augustine's 
words; 

"Man  looks  about  the  universe  in  awe  at 
its  wonders- — and  forgets  that  he  himself  is 
the  greatest  wonder  of  all," 


Tribute  to  Honorable  Joe  Martin 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  preat 
men  have  graced  these  Chambers  and 
have  left  deep  imprints  on  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  but  one  of  the  truly 
outstanding  members  during  my  service 
in  the  Congre-ss  Is  former  Speaker  of  Uie 
Hoivse.  Joe  Martin.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  him.  It  has  been  truly 
a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  with  him  in 
this,  the  Nation's  highest  legislative  body. 
I  have  had  many  occasions  to  work  with 
Joe  Martin  and  have  come  to  know  him 
well  over  the  year.<;.  and  although  we  sit 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  there  iiave 
been  many  occasions  when  our  votes  were 
the  same. 

His  service  always  has  reflected  his 
Interest  in  the  well  being  of  his  state  and 
Nation  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom, 
integrity  and  devotion  to  duty  which  he 
possesses.  Our  distinguished  colleague 
has    rendered    valuable    service    in    the 


House  for  42  years.  His  record  has  in- 
deed been  Impressive  and  attests  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  great  public  servant  and 
an  honorable  statesman  who  has  served 
with  distinction  and  great  credit.  We 
shall  all  sincerely  miss  Joe  Martin  and 
his  ability,  courage  and  graciousness. 
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Hon.  Howard  Worth  Smith :  States- 
man, Jurist,  Legislator 


SPEECH 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

'  OF   TEXAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
who  have  served  in  this  great  Capitol 
have  had  a  stronger  hand  in  shaping  the 
history  of  our  country  than  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  Howard  W. 
Smith. 

For  34  years.  Judge  Smith  has  served 
with  distinction  and  with  honor  the 
people  of  Virginia  and  of  our  Nation. 

His  courageous  voice  has  been  heard, 
and  in  fact  has  led,  the  greatest  debates 
to  sound  in  this  chamber  in  a  century. 
His  wise  counsel  and  advice,  his  courtly 
demeanor,  his  strong  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple, the  magnificent  ability  to  disagree 
without  being  disagreeable,  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Judge  Smith  came  to  Congress  as  a 
young  and  seasoned  lawyer,  and  a  jurist 
of  distinction.  He  came  at  a  time  when 
our  Nation  was  in  the  bleak  depression  of 
the'  1930's,  and  took  part  in  the  slow, 
tedious  program  of  rebuilding  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  economy.  He  was  here 
when  our  Nation  was  almost  brought  to 
its  knees  by  the  Axis  attack  in  1941,  and 
took  part  in  the  building  of  a  strong, 
armed  forces  that  swept  over  the  forces 
of  tyranny.  More  wars,  disasters,  both 
natural  and  economic,  and  great  social 
upheavals  here  and  abroad  marked  the 
years  of  his  service.  And  over  it  all,  his 
calm  voice  calling  for  this  House  to  chart 
its  course  through  uncertain  channels  by 
the  great  guideposts  of  our  Constitution. 

One  great  American,  Han-y  Truman, 
once  said  of  a  politician  that  if  he  can- 
not stand  the  heat,  he  should  get  out  of 
the  kitchen.  Howard  W.  Smith  not 
only  could  stand  the  heat — he  had  the 
courage  to  light  the  fire. 

Courage  and  steadfast  principles  mark 
his  long  years  of  distinguished  service, 
and  he  leaves  for  all  of  us  an  example 
that  we  could  well  follow.  For  8  years, 
it  has  been  for  me  a  privilege  to  know  this 
distinguished  statesmain  and  lawmaker, 
to  listen  to  the  counsel  and  advice  he  of- 
fered to  this  House,  and  to  follow  his 
leadership  when  in  my  judgment  the 
course  he  charted  was  the  wisest  for  our 
Nation  to  pursue.  Our  Nation  owes  to 
this  man,  as  to  few  others,  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  years  of  unselfish 
service  and  his  constant  adherence  to 
constitutional  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment. With  his  help,  our  Nation  has 
grown  great  and  prospered.  And  he  h&s 
helped  keep  us  on  a  course  that  can  only 


lead  to  even  greater  progress  in  every 
field. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  22d  Dis- 
tiict  of  Texas.  I  extend  our  warm  and 
sincere  be.st  wishes  to  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Smith  and  his  lovely  family.  May  the 
yeai's  ahead  be  filled  with  good  fellow.ship 
and  good  health,  and  warm  with  the 
mcmoiy  of  .m-cat  accomplishments  on  his 
coiintiy's  behalf  during  a  singularly  long 
and  dedicated  career. 
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Commemorating  the  10th  Anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  23  it  will  be  10  years  ago  that 
the  Hungarian  people,  provoked  by  the 
shooting  of  innocent  demonstrators  be- 
fore the  radio  building,  and  the  massacre 
of  unarmed  demonstrators  before  the 
Parliament  the  next  afternoon  decided 
to  rise  against  their  Communist  masters 
with  arms  and  to  force  the  establishment 
of  a  representative  government  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from 
Hungary. 

Their  heroic  deeds,  often  done  by 
young  men  and  women  in  their  mid- 
teens  cnriclies  European  and  Hungarian 
history  with  new  legend  of  courage, 
willingness  to  sacrifice,  and  death-defy- 
ing conviction  in  the  righteousness  of 
human  rights,  national  freedom,  and  in- 
dividual dignity.  Unfortunately,  the 
Hungarian  nation,  which  in  its  history 
together  with  the  Polish  nation  remains 
the  most  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
Continent,  was  not  successful  in  the  final 
analysis  and  after  a  temporai-y  victory, 
cunning  and  overpowering  military 
superiority  enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to 
restore  the  silence  of  the  graveyards  to 
Hungary. 

However,  even  in  the  silence  the  sullen 
defiance  of  the  working  population  had 
to  be  contended  with  by  the  new  quis- 
lings of  Moscow.  As  a  result,  in  the  last 
few  years  there  were  some  concessions 
made  to  the  people  on  the  economic  level 
and  in  regard  to  travel  restrictions. 
However,  the  basic  issues  of  the  absence 
of  free  elections,  economic  initiative,  and 
police  state  metliods  which  are  implicit 
in  the  Hungarian  regime  have  not 
changed.  Hungary  still  does  not  enjoy 
as  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
put  it  in  the  Resolution  1005  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  1956,  "a  Government  responsive  to 
its  national  aspirations." 

The  main  reason  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs lies  in  the  continued  presence  of 
Russian  troops — some  70,000  to  85.000— 
in  Hungary,  not  counting  those  engaged 
at  the  missile  installations.  Their  with- 
drawal was  demanded  not  only  by  the 
last  legitimate  government  of  Hungary 
during  the  fight  for  freedom,  not  only  by 
the  United  States  and  the  western  allies, 
but   by   more   than   60   nations  of   the 


United  Nations  General  Assembly  In  23 
different  resolutions  between  November 
4,  1956,  and  1962. 

Our  President  has  spoken  on  October 
7  on  building  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  engaging  in  peaceful  engagement 
with  the  area  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  be  fitting  and  proper  to  press  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  sign  of  real  good  v.ill 
to  withdrawal  its  troops  from  Hunpai-y 
where  they  fulfill  no  militai-y  security 
needs  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  represeiu 
only  too  clearly  the  reprcs-sivc  and  at;- 
gre-ssive  Mde  of  the  U.S.S.R. 


VFW  New  York  Parade 


Farm  Statistical  Fantasy 

EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 
Friday.  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
.'ince  so  many  Members  have  made  ref- 
erence to  a  booklet  allegedly  authored  by 
a  former  employee  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. I  believe  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  Tues- 
day, October  18,  1966,  should  be  of 
interest: 

Farm  Statistical  Fantast 

A  copy  of  the  expensive,  11  In.  by  14  in. 
pamphlet.  'The  Farmers'  Worst  Five" Years." 
))y  Frank  M.  LeRoux,  was  sent  to  our  office 
by  Senator  Jack  Miller  (Rep..  la.).  LeRoux  Is 
tlie  former  "general  sales  manager'  of  the 
U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture  who  resigned 
last  month  with  a  bl.ast  at  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Orville  Freeman  and  the  Administra- 
tion's f.irm  policies.  This  pamphlet  is  Le- 
Roux's  documentation  for  his  charges  against 
the  Administration. 

The  Administration  has  made  plenty  of 
errors  iu  management  of  farm  programs 
(such  as  the  fouled-up  sale  of  corn  last 
winter  in  which  country  elevators  were  placed 
at  a  di.=advantage)  and  In  policy  planning. 
But  LeRoux  accomplished  the  feat  of  pub- 
lishing a  64-page  booklet  attacking  the  Ad- 
ministration without  mentioning  any  of  the 
Administration's  real  blunders. 

Instead,  he  tried  to  prove  that  farmers 
are  not  really  prosperous.  This  is  something 
about  which  it  Is  difficult  to  be  convincing. 
And  LeRoux  Is  not.  In  fact,  his  manipula- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  farm  income  Is  about 
as  ludicrous  as  anything  we  have  seen  lately. 

For  example,  LeRoux  deplores  the  decline 
lu  farm  income  as  a  share  of  the  national  in- 
come. But  this  has  been  going  on  from  the 
beginning  of  industrialization.  With  the  ex- 
pansion of  production  of  manufactured 
goods,  services,  entertainment  and  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  affluent  society,  agriculture 
declines  relatively.  This  is  only  another  way 
of  saving  that  agriciUture  Is  efljcient  and  that 
the  proportion  of  income  spent  on  basic  food 
pnd  fiber  has  declined.  It  Is  a  mark  of  eco- 
nomic progress. 

One  of  LeRoux's  charts  shows  how  much 
more  rapidly  his  own  salary  as  a  government 
servant  rose  in  the  last  five  years  than  the 
average  income  of  farmers.  We're  not  sure 
what  that  Is  supposed  to  prove.  But  the  only 
discredit  to  Secretary  Freeman  we  can  see  in 
this  booklet  is  the  evidence  proving  that  one 
of  his  political  appointees  doesn't  know  the 
first  thing  about  the  economics  of  agricul- 
tural—or even  what  has  been  happening  In 
agriculture  lately.  The  question  might  be 
raised  as  to  why  Freeman  kept  this  fellow  on 
for  five  years  and  raised  his  pay  to  $25,000  a 
yeai-. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOriH    CAROLINA 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Hon,  Mexpel  Rivers  and  I  were  guesi.s  of 
the  Vetcrai-.s  of  Foreign  Wars  National 
Convention  in  New  York  City  some  beat- 
niks and  left  wing  peaceniks  wei-e  still 
complaining  about  the  Veterans  of  Foi- 
eign  Wars  parade. 

Mr.  Six>aker.  the  followine  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
radio  broadcast  by  the  St.  Pi-ancis  Mon- 
asterj-  in  New  York  City  indicate  the 
thinking  and  attitude  of  the  millions  of 
real  patriots  in  New  York  City  concern- 
in,G  our  veterans  who  served  their  country 
on  foreign  soil : 

(From   thf  New  York  D-ailv   News,  Aug    26 
19661 
We  Love  a  Parade 
And  especially  do  we  love  par.ides  put  on 
by  good  and  patriotic  citizens,  such  as  the 
f-'iie  stagt-d  Tuesday  night  and  ear'.v  Wednes- 
day morning  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
in  convention  here  .assembled. 

The  VFW  marched  17.000  strong  down 
Fifth  Ave.  from  90th  to  64th  St,,  beginning 
at  6;  15  P.M.  Tuesday  and  winding  up  about 
12:30  A.M.  Wednesday. 

Featured  In  the  event  were  the  cu.'^tomary 
adornrrents  of  any  patriotic  parade— few  of 
them  silent  or  intended  to  be. 

Some  residents  on  Fifth  Ave.  complained  to 
Mnor  John  V.  Lindsay's  office  and  the  Police 
Department  about  the  late  noises.  The 
Mayor  asked  the  Police  Depanment  to  in- 
vestigate, and  meanwhile  apologized  to  the 
Fifth  Ave  complainants. 

This  drew  fiery  retorts  from  VFW  leaders. 
including  National  Commander  Andrew  Borg. 
who  said  "If  it  wasn't  for  us.  mavbe  they 
I  the  complalnantsl  wouldn't  be  sleeping  at 
all.  or  sleeping  permanently  somewhere." 

For  our  part  we  love  visitors  and  conven- 
tions in  New  York  City,  and  the  more  of 
them  the  better.  They  are  an  extremely  Im- 
portant element  in  the  metropolitan 
economy. 

In  1965,  for  example,  reportc  the  New  York 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  1,026  con- 
ventions and  expositions  were  held  here. 
They  were  attended  by  a  total  of  3.112.716 
persons,  who  spent  a  total  of  $296,794,640  in 
the  city. 

Anything  within  reason  that  encourages 
this  "industry"  Is  eminently  okay  by  this 
newspaper.  For  a  relatively  few  New  Yorkers 
to  be  kept  awake  until  a  little  after  mid- 
night one  night  in  one  year  does  not  seem 
to  us  a  hardship  quite  comparable,  say,  to 
what  a  lot  of  our  men  are  enduring  in  South 
Viet  Nam. 

Furthermore — we  don't  love  spoil-sports — 
and  that  unpleasant  term  fits,  we  believe,  at 
least  some,  maybe  all,  of  the  beefers  about 
the  VFW  parade. 

It  was  not  a  disorderly  affair,  or  a  near-riot 
such  as  American  Legionnaires  used  to  pull 
at  their  conventions. 

And  we  think  there  may  be  someUiing  in 
■VFW  past  commander  James  Van  Zandt's 
charge  that  many  of  these  complaints  were 
turned  In  by  Vietniks  and  pacifists  enraged 
over  the  'VFWs  support  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

How  about  I  Am  The  Mayor  Lindsay  look- 
ing Into  that  angle?  And  the  next  time 
Vietniks  ptill  a  parade  here,  how  about  His 
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Honor  being  as  critical  of  that  raggle-taggle 
proceesion  as  he  was  of  the  VFW  ceremony? 


Bkoaocast  by  St.  Francis  Monastery,  135 
West  Thirty-first  Street.  New  York,  NY, 

On  Tuesday  night  the  veterans  staged 
their  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue,  It  lasted  past 
midnight,  keeping  people  awake,  blocking 
traffic  and,  according  to  one  report,  scaring 
two  cats  to  death.  No  funeral  arrangements 
were  mentioned  for  the  deceased. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  these  men  kept 
people  awake  during  all  hours  of  the  night. 
stopped  traffic  and  frightened  the  life  out  of 
beings.  These  same  men  did  this  night  after 
long  night  for  a  few  years  before  the  twenties. 
for  four  years  in  the  forties,  three  years  in 
the  fifties  and  four  in  the  sixties.  They 
didn't  use  bugles  then.  They  used  bombs 
and  bullets.  They  didn't  parade  down  Fifth 
Avenue — they  crawled  through  snow  and 
mud.  They  flew  In  riddled  planes,  sailed  in 
shell-acaired  ships.  Yes,  they  kept  many 
people  awake  before.  But  because  they  did. 
we  are  able  to  sit  back  and  complain  about 
two  hotirs  of  lost  sleep  caused  every  few  years 
by  their  parade. 

Thank  God  for  these  veterans  and  ask  God 
to  have  us  not  forget  their  many  midnight 
vigils  made  for  us. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  this  mes-sage 
from  St.  Francis'  Monastery. 


Abuse  of  Governmental  Power  in  Desegre- 
gation of  Public  Schools  in  Groesbeck, 
Tex. 


Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin 


SPEECH 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker. '  Mr. 
Republican"  will  not  be  with  us  in  the 
90th  Congress,  and  we  shall  certainly 
miss  the  sage  advice  and  direction  given 
to  our  party  by  the  retiring  "Mr. 
Speaker."  Joe  Martin. 

In  the  long  history  of  this  legislative 
body,  it  is  something  of  a  rarity  to  have 
served  20  consecutive  terms,  including 
many  years  as  minority  leader  and  as 
Speaker.  Joe  Martin  came  to  the  House 
in  1925,  and  since  that  time  many  Mem- 
bers have  come  and  gone  while  he  has 
remained  for  over  40  years  of  close  asso- 
ciation with  this  nation's  history,  in  good 
times  and  in  bad,  and  through  periods  of 
stress  and  strain,  war  and  crises,  during 
which  the  House  has  had  the  benefit  of 
his  steadying  influence  and  able  guid- 
ance. And  in  spite  of  his  tremendous 
legislative  responsibilities  and  demands 
on  his  time  and  energies,  freshmen  Con- 
gressmen in  need  of  indoctrination  and 
advice  have  foimd  him  a  friendly  and 
helpful  advisor.  His  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  our  party,  and  leadership,  have 
ecuned  him  the  distinction  of  being  re- 
ferred to  as  "Mr.  Republican." 

Job  Martin's  constituents,  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation. 
have  all  t>eneflted  from  his  wisdom  and 
outstanding  service.  As  a  fellow  Dart- 
mouth man  here  in  the  Congress,  we 
salute  him  for  the  high  honor  which  he 
has  reflected  upon  his  alma  mater,  as  a 
colleague  we  respect  and  admire  him  for 
his  fine  qualities  and  dedicated  service. 
and  as  a  friend,  we  will  always  remember 
him  with  great  affection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TWfAS 

I.V  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  12.  1966 

Ml".  TEAGUE  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ha've  been  pi'oud  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Texas  have  made  an  enviable 
recoid  in  the  conduct,  of  race  relations. 
Texas  has  complied  with  the  law  and  de- 
segregated its  public  .schools  and  other 
facilities  in  a  manner  tiiat  has  been  ac- 
ceptable to  people  of  both  races  and  I 
know  of  no  .seiioas  in.stance  of  violence 
or  street  demonstrations  anywhere  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  Tliis  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  other  States  in  the  North,  South,  East, 
West,  and  Midwest,  where  racial  violence 
has  become  one  of  our  most  serious  pub- 
lic problems.  Indeed  many  of  these 
States  have  a  much  lower  percentasie  of 
colored  population  than  dot's  the  State 
of  Texas. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
abuse  of  power,  whether  it  be  economic 
power  exerted  by  business  or  labor  lead- 
ers, or  governmental  power  exerted  by 
arrogant  buieaucrats  from  Washington, 
Probably  the  most  objectionable  abuse 
of  power  is  that  which  comes  from  public 
oEQcials  becau.se  they  represent  all  of  the 
people  and  have  a  greater  obligation  to 
act  responsibly  for  the  common  good,  A 
most  shocking  iiistance  of  the  abuse  of 
governmental  power  occurred  recently  in 
connection  with  the  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools  in  Gioe.sbeck.  Tex,  At  this 
point  in  my  remarks  I  include  a  news 
story  which  accurately  comments  on  the 
unfortunate  situation  at  Groe.sbeck: 
Groesbfck  Policy,  HE'W  Di.sacrek 
I  By  Jchn  Mort) 

Washington — Tlie  little  Groesbeck  Inde- 
pendent School  District  in  East  Central  Texas 
and  the  biij  Depiirtment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  here  appear  to  be  on  a  col- 
lision course  over  the  administration's  new 
guidelines  for  school  desegregation. 

And  Groesbecic  may  get  some  help  from 
Congre.ss. 

The  argument  is  over  so-called  "freedom  of 
choice"  rules. 

Last  year  the  school  board  passed  freedom- 
of-cholce  rules  whereby  a.  student,  regardless 
of  color,  could  attend  the  school  of  his  choice. 

None  of  the  338  Negro  students  in  the 
Groe.sbeck  system  has  swit-ched  from  the 
school. 

HEW  challenged  the  plan,  saying  freedom 
of  choice  is  not  operating  in  Groesbeck. 

Tlie  department  li.is  notified  school  of- 
ficials federal  fimds  for  any  new  educational 
programs  have  been  "defprred" — the  first  step 
in  cutting  off  all  federal  education  funds. 

Meanwhile  some  members  of  Coni^ress  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate  are  challenging 
the  new  guidelines,  saying  tliey  go  beyond 
the  intent  of  Congre.ss  in  enacting  the  ClvU 
Rights  Law  of  I'i64 

Tliis  is  tile  position  of  Groesbeck  school 
oflBcials. 

They  say  N'egro  studentj;  are  still  in  their 
usual  school  because  they  exercised  their 
freedom  of  choice  and  stayed  there. 

And  they  say  it  would  be  wrong  to  force 
them  to  attend  another  school. 


HEW  doesn't  agree. 

A  spokesman  for  the  agency  admitted  this 
week  that  the  new  guidelinea  are  more 
stringent  than  those  applied  last  year.  He 
said  while  Groesbeck  met  the  required  stand- 
ards last  year  it  doesn't  this  year. 

The  spokesman  said  HETW  Investigators 
have  found  "a  lack  of  substantial  evidence 
that  effective  steps  have  been  taken  to  fnr- 
tlier  the  elimination  of  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem" in  Groesbeck. 

Further,  he  said,  the  "freedom  of  clioice " 
rule  is  not  considered  effective  'if  there  is 
no  movement"  of  students 

Groesbeck  school  offl(yuls  say  an  HEW  team 
spent  several  days  recently  canvassing  Negro 
homes.  No  Instances  of  intimidation  were 
reported  to  the  school  officials. 

However,  the  spokesman  here  said  the  HEW 
team  found  "implications"  of  some  fear  of 
economic  reprisals  on  the  part  of  Negro 
parents. 

The  Groesbeck  school  is  one  of  only  two 
in  Texas  having  received  notification  of  de- 
ferral of  funds.  Tlie  other  is  the  Richardson 
school  district. 

Tlie  HEW  spokesman  said  If  the  problem 
cannot  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  between 
his  agency  and  the  local  school  system,  the 
next  step  will  be  to  initiate  a  hearing  to  de- 
termine if  all  federal  education  funds  should 
be  cut  off. 

A  total  of  71  school  districts  in  the  nation 
have  received  notification  of  deferral  of  funds. 

So  far,  39  districts  have  had  their  funds 
cut  off  for  noncompliance  with  desegregation 
standards.  Twenty-two  of  these  districts  are 
in  Louisiana.  13  in  Mississippi,  two  in  Georgia 
and  two  in  Alabama. 

None  has  challenged  the  action  in  court 

So  far  no  Texas  school  district  has  been 
cited  for  a  noncompliance  hearing. 

Groesbeck  may  be  the  first. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  considering  appointing  a  special 
committee  to  determine  If  the  administra- 
tion's guidelines  go  beyond  the  intent  cf 
Congress. 

An  a  Senate  appropriations  report  contains 
language  critical  of  the  new  guidelines. 

There  is  .some  feeling  here  that  because  of 
the  Criticism  in  Congress,  the  HEW  may 
back  down  and  accept  the  guidelines  used 
last  year. 

The  little  band  of  Federal  agents 
which  descended  upon  Groesbeck  was 
composed  of  the  following  individuals 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  Dr.  Don  M.  Vernon, 
Jack  B.  Limpkins,  Cynthia  Brown.  Jerod 
D.  Ward,  James  8.  Deasy,  and  Earl 
Baker.  This  group  of  agents  met  with 
the  Groesbeck  School  Board  on  Au- 
gust 24,  1966,  and  threatened  the  school 
board  with  prompt  deferral  and  subse- 
quent termination  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  assistance  In  the 
operation  of  the  school.  Federal  aid  to 
education  was  long  in  becoming  a  reality, 
largely  because  of  the  opposition  of  per- 
sons who  believed  that  Federal  aid  would 
lead  to  Federal  control.  Proponents  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  scoffed  at  the 
fears  expressed  by  these  opponents  and 
I  feel  sure  that  such  proponents  would 
have  included  Dr.  Vernon  and  the  little 
band  of  Federal  agents  who  descended 
upon  Groesbeck,  Dr.  Vernon,  in  his 
Groesbeck  visit,  made  clear  his  view  of 
.Federal  aid  to  education  and  Federal 
control  as  an  essential  part  of  it.  Dr. 
Vernon  also  made  clear  his  distorted 
view  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
when  he  said  to  the  Groesbeck  School 
Board  that  freedom  of  choice  is  only  a 
means  of  achieving  desegregation  and  is 
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not  the  end.  Dr.  Vernon  told  the  Groes- 
beck School  Board  that  if  they  have 
given  a  true  freedom  of  choice  which 
has  not  desegregated  the  school  system, 
then  that  freedom  of  choice  is  not  good 
and  you  must  move  to  another  means 
of  accomplishing  it.  In  other  words,  it 
appears  that  Dr.  Vernon  does  not  beUeve 
in  democracy  or  in  the  riglit  of  an  in- 
dividual to  elect  to  go  to  the  school  of  his 
choice;  that  is,  Dr.  Vernon  apparently 
does  not  believe  this  unless  he  happens 
to  agree  with  the  choice  the  individual 
has  made  and  if  Dr.  Vernon  does  not 
agree  with  that  choice,  his  philosophy  is 
that  the  individual  must  be  compelled  to 
go  to  the  school  which  Dr,  Vernon  has 
elected  for  him. 

The  people  of  Groesbeck  are  fine 
people  and  their  public  officials  are 
people  of  the  highest  character  who  have 
acted  in  a  very  responsible  fashion.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Groesbeck  schools 
to  the  parent  of  every  pupil.  This  letter 
accurately  portrays  the  objective  man- 
ner and  fine  impartiality  with  which  the 
Groesbeck  officials  undertook  to  comply 
with  the  law  and  give  to  every  person 
the  free  and  unrestricted  right  to  choose 
the  school  which  he  would  attend. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  com- 
plete disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  this 
little  band  of  Federal  agents  and  alert 
my  colleagues  to  the  dangers  that  may 
confront  the  people  in  their  districts  if 
they  attempt  to  de.segregate  public 
schools  by  permitting  the  individuals  to 
choose  the  school  they  wish  to  attend, 
Groesbeck  Pl'blic  Schools, 

Groesbeck.  Tex. 
Date  .sent 


do  everything  we  can  to  see  to  It  that  the 
rights  of  all  students  are  protected  and  that 
our  desegregation  plan  is  carried  out  success- 
fully. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  O.  Whitehurst, 

Superintendent. 


Inflation  Hits  Those  Who 
Cannot  Strike  Back 


De.^r  Parent:  Our  community  has  adopted 
a  school  desepregntion  plan.  '  We  will  no 
longer  have  separate  schools  for  children  of 
different  races.  Tlie  desegregation  plan  has 
been  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Tlie  plan  requires  every  student  or  his  par- 
ent to  choo.se  the  scliool  the  student  will  at- 
tend in  the  coming  school  year.  It  does  not 
matter  which  school  the  student  is  attending 
this  year,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether 
that  school  was  formerly  a  white  or  a  Negro 
school.  You  and  your  child  may  select  any 
school  you  wish. 

A  choice  of  sclnxil  is  required  for  each  stu- 
dent. A  student  cannot  be  enrolled  at  any 
school  next  year  unless  a  choice  of  schools 
is  made.  Tliis  spring  there  will  be  a  30-day 
choice  perio<i.  beginning  March  31,  196G,  and 
ending  April  29.  1966. 

A  choice  form  listing  the  available  schools 
and  grades  Is  enclosed,  "niis  form  must  be 
filled  out  and  returned.  You  may  mail  it  In 
the  enclosed  envelope,  or  deliver  "it  by  hand 
to  any  school  or  to  the  address  above'at  any 
time  during  the  30-day  choice  period.  No 
one  may  require  you  to  file  your  choice  form 
before  the  end  of  the  choice  period.  No  pref- 
erence will  be  given  for  choosing  early  during 
the  choice  pericxl. 

No  principal,  teacher  or  other  school  official 
Is  permitted  to  influence  anyone  in  making 
a  choice.  No  one  Is  permitted  to  favor  or 
penalize  any  student  or  other  person  because 
of  a  choice  made.  Once  a  choice  is  mfide,  it 
cannot  be  changed  except  for  serious  hard- 
ship. 

Also  enclosed  is  an  explanatory  notice  giv- 
ing full  details  about  the  desegregation  plan. 
It  tells  you  how  to  exercise  your  rights  under 
the  plan,  and  tells  you  how  teachers,  school 
buses,  sports  and  other  actlvlUes  are  being 
aeBcgregated, 

Your  School  Board  and  the  school  staff  wlil 


EXTENSION  OF  RE?.IARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF  FLORID.'V 
IN  TirE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cerned at  the  number  of  letters  I  had 
been  receiving  from  my  older  constitu- 
ents about  the  ri.sing  cost  of  living,  I 
recently  conducted  a  poll  of  retired  peo- 
ple in  my  district.  My  purpose  was  to 
determine  the  efTect  that  inflation  was 
having  on  them  and  on  their  way  of  life. 
Tlie  results  have  been  eye-opening  and 
at  times  heartbreaking.  So  far  nearly 
700  people  have  answered  my  question- 
naire, many  adding  letters  to  explain 
their  answers. 

Some  have  lived  on  fixed  Incomes  only 
4  months,  others  as  long  as  48  years 
The  average  is  10 '2  years. 

Each  one  of  the.se  questionnaires  tells 
me  the  story  of  a  man  or  woman  who  has 
worked  hard  through  his  or  her  working 
years  to  provide  for  their  retirement 
Nearly  all  of  them  retired  knowing  that 
their  income  would  be  less  than  when 
they  worked,  but  believing  It  would  be 
enough  to  provide  for  their  modest  needs 
and  give  them  security  and  independence 
in  their  remaining  years.  Almost  no  one 
anticipated  what  was  to  happen  to  them 
in  these  last  few  years. 

The  stories  these  people  write  tell  of 
pensions  and  retirement  annuities  eaten 
away  by  high  prices,  of  savings  dwin- 
dling away  to  pay  for  food,  of  homes  sold 
of  moving  in  with  their  children  of  ap- 
peaUng  to  public  welfare  agencies,  of 
eating  two  meals  a  day  and  meat  once  a 
week, 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  a  generation  of 
men  and  women  who  have  seen  two  world 
wars  and  a  depression.  They  are  a  proud 
generation  of  people  who  rolled  up  their 
sleeves  instead  of  putting  out  their  hands 
They  took  up  arms  to  protect  this  coun- 
ti-y  when  we  needed  them.  They  did 
wnthout  when  they  had  to  and  they  saved 
■when  they  could. 

All  they  ask  now  is  that  the  money  they 
have  saved  and  the  retirement  incomes 
they  have  earned  be  worth  what  it  was 
when  they  retired. 

Almost  without  exception  the  replies 
to  my  poll  tell  me  of  economizing  on  an 
already  tight  budget,  of  buying  the  bare 
essentials  of  food,  housing,  and  medi- 
cines. The  bare  essentials  to  which  some 
of  them  have  cut  do  not  include  clothes 
or  meat  everyday,  or  eggs,  or  drugs  and 
medical  care.  For  most  it  means  no  car. 
no  movies,  not  even  trips  by  bus  to  visit; 
their  children. 

Perhaps  the  most  heartbreaking  of 
all— and  nearly  everyone  has  reduced 
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their  standard  of  living  drastically— are 
tho.se  who  have  sold  the  homes  they 
spent  most  of  tlieir  working  Uves  pa\-ing 
for.  Now,  after  retiring  in  a  home  they 
owned,  they  cannot  make  slarinking  j>en- 
sion  checks  cover  taxes  and  upkeep. 
Some  move  to  trailers,  some  to  apart- 
ments, some  to  undesirable  neighbor- 
hoods and  some  to  live  with  children. 

Several  of  them  are  supportnig  otlier 
members  of  their  family  who  have  no 
income— an  aunt,  an  orphaned  grand- 
child. 

They  unanimously  agreed  that  the  big- 
gest .squeezes  on  their  pocketbooks  have 
come  from  food,  medicine  and  real  estate 
taxes,  in  that  order. 

At  a  time  in  their  lives  when  proper 
diet  is  essential,  they  can  eat  meat  only 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Tliey  rejwri  try- 
ing to  sleep  later  so  they  can  cut  to  two 
meals  a  day.  Several  are  diabetics,  for 
whom  a  high  protein  diet  is  a  must;  tliey 
have  aLso  cut  down  on  meat  although 
they  know  it  will  shorten  their  lives. 

They  have  postponed  needed  medical 
attention,  not  taken  drugs  prescribed  be- 
cause they  could  not  buy  them,  done 
with  old  glasses  prescriptions,  not  had 
needed  dental  work. 

Often  they  told  of  trjing  to  get  a  job 
but  being  refused,  or  losing  their  social 
security  or  pension  because  of  a  little 
added  income. 

Many  of  them  laugh  at  the  President's 
"poverty  level"  of  $3,000  a  yeai-  and  wish 
they  had  that  much,  or  that  $3,000  would 
buy  what  it  did  3  years  ago. 

The  constructive  suggestions  these 
people  made  particularly  interested  me, 
for  they  sound  very  much  like  the  report 
and  recommendations  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Problems  of  Aging. 

A  tremendous  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents have  asked  for  an  automatic  cost 
of  living  increase  for  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  whenever  the  cost 
of  living  index  rises  above  a  certain  per- 
cent. Civil  service  retirees  alreadj-  have 
this  assurance  that  their  Income  will  at 
least  in  part  keep  stride  with  the  cost 
of  living. 

As  it  is  now,  the  retiree  on  social  secu- 
rity is  a  pawn  in  a  game  of  politics  where 
each  increase  must  be  begged  and  bar- 
gained for.  "We  have  just  seen  the  re- 
sults of  this — an  increase  promised  just 
before  elections  that  will  go  into  effect 
during  another  election  year. 

Over  100  GOP  Congressmen,  myself 
included,  have  introduced  such  legisla- 
tion and  the  GOP  task  force  made  this 
recommendation  several  months  ago. 

A  large  number  of  my  rethed  constitu- 
ents either  work  or  would  like  to  work 
to  supplement  their  income  and  contrib- 
ute to  their  own  support. — They  are 
able-bodied,  willing,  and  interested  and 
can  make  an  immeasurable  contribution 
to  our  Nation's  jjroductivity.  These  peo- 
ple face  two  problems. 

First,  they  have  a  very  difficult  time 
finding  a  job.  Employers  refuse  to  hire 
them  strictly  on  the  basis  of  their  age. 
The  GOP  task  force  has  urged  that  the 
Administration  on  Aging  initiate  an  edu- 
cational and  informational  program  to 
reduce  the  resistance  to  employment  due 
to  age.  The  Department  of  Labor  should 
step  up  its  efforts  to  provide  specialized 
placement  services  for  older  workers 
through  its  employment  offices.    Private 
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employment  services  should  be  encour- 
aged to  do  the  same. 

The  second  problem  the  older  worker 
faces  is  the  loss  of  his  social  security  due 
to  excess  Income.  The  social  security 
laws  restrict  the  amount  of  outside  earn- 
ings to  $1,500  a  year  without  loss  of  social 
security  benefits.  The  retiree  and  the 
Republican  task  force  both  realize  that 
this  Is  too  low.  A  worker  who  has  con- 
tributed to  social  security  for  most  of  his 
productive  years  is  entitled  to  receive 
these  benefits  without  being  heavily 
penalized  for  his  willingness  and  ability 
to  continue  working. 

But  like  so  many  sound  Republican 
proposals  this  year,  my  bills  to  increase 
inc(Hne  limitations  for  both  social  secu- 
rity benefits  and  veterans'  pensions,  and 
countless  other  similar  bills  have  lain 
unheeded. 

Several  of  my  constituents  have  sug- 
gested tax  relief  for  those  over  65  in  both 
Income  taxes  and  taxes  on  the  property 
they  live  on.  Both  of  these  areas  should. 
I  think,  be  carefully  explored  by  the  ap- 
propriate taxing  governments. 

In  nearly  every  questionnaire  returned, 
people  expressed  not  only  a  concern  for 
the  effects  of  Inflation,  but  a  good  under- 
standing of  Its  causes.  They  protested 
the  Federal  Government's  unbridled 
spending  on  nonessentials  while  support- 
ing a  war.  They  feel  cheated  when  they 
read  of  blUlons  of  dollars  of  their  money 
spent  In  tmsoimd  programs  benefiting 
people  better  off  than  they,  when  the  ex-« 
pense  of  these  programs  is  what  is  mak- 
ing the  value  of  their  limited  income 
shrink. 

They  have  a  right  to  feel  cheated. 
The  deliberate  planning  of  inflation  by 
the  administration  and  the  reckless  fiscal 
policies  of  the  spend,  spend,  spend  ma- 
jority In  this  rubberstamp  Congress  has 
put  these  people  in  the  plight  they  are  in. 
Promises  of  Increases  for  some  In  1968 
will  not  get  them  out. 

What  these  people  need  and  deserve  is 
a  sound,  well-run  economy  to  live  in. 
They  need  an  economy  where  a  dollar  is 
a  dollar,  not  75  cents,  not  89  cents,  not 
08  cents,  but  a  dollar  that  will  buy  a 
dollar's  worth  of  food  and  rent  and 
clothing  and  medicine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  kind  of  people  who 
wrote  to  me  can  perhaps  best  be  summed 
up  In  one  sentence  repeated  in  over  half 
of  the  letters  returned.  It  was  worded 
in  many  ways  and  It  followed  many  dif- 
ferent stories  of  doing  without  such  as  I 
have  described  here.  It  was  usually  as  a 
note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page:  "but  I'm 
lucky — a  tot  of  my  friends  are  worse  off 
than  I  am." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ashamed  of  a  Gov- 
ernment that  would  deliberately  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  people. 


gentleman,  a  ereat  American,  Speaker 
Joseph  W.  Martin.  Joe  Martin  Jias 
compiled  a  record  of  sei"vice  to  our  rla- 
tion  that  will  rank  him  as  one  of  our 
truly  great  statesmen.  During  the  years 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  Hou.se. 
I  have  considered  it  a  piivileue  to  sene 
with  him. 

When  he  was  Speaker,  he  treated  all 
members  in  the  same  uracious  manner 
without  regard  to  the  side  of  the  aisle  on 
which  they  sened  He  has  brought  a 
great  measure  ol  dignity  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  next  year  he  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us.  Demc^crats  and 
Republicans  alike. 


Hoa.  Joseph  W.  Martin 


Along  Life's  Highways  and  Byways 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  1KZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  BROOKS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  a  fine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAnoLl.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  th.e  follow- 
ing magnificent  article  was  wiitten  by  a 
lifelong  friend,  Col.  John  Allyn  Cheshire. 
It  is  a  moving  reaffirmation  of  faith  in 
a  supreme  being : 

At.oNX.  Life's  Highwats  and  Bywavs 
With  John  Allyn  Cheshire 
Maybe  you'll  forgive  me  for  this  entirely 
personal  column  t<xl.^y.  It  Is  being  writ- 
ten In  unspeakable  loneliness  and  grief  with 
black  despair  clutching  at  a  broken  heart  and 
choking  of  the  dim  lis;ht  of  God  that  Just 
a  few  days  ago  shone  so  brightly  and  hope- 
fully over  this  little  house  that  h.\s  for  more 
than  a  decide  been  the  happy  home  of  my 
wife  and  me 

Wednesday.  Sept.  7,  she  kissed  "Daddy" 
warmly,  aa  she  always  calls  me.  opened  her 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  passed  on  to 
her  God  peacefully  in  the  arms  of  her  faith- 
ful nurse. 

Then  the  sun  went,  down  for  me  and  left 
me  in  a  darkness  where  I  had  thought  God 
always  held  a  light  for  us  to  brighten  the 
way  out  of  every  black  valley  of  hopelessness 
and  lead  us  into  the  d.syllght  of  the  promises 
He  has  made  us.  But  now  God  had  failed 
me  after  all  my  prayers  .  .  after  His  prom- 
ises to  a;i.<;wer  prayers,  and  I  was  bitter. 

But  I  know  there  Is  a  God.  I  have  heard 
His  voice.  I  have  felt  His  presence.  I  have 
seen  His  miracles. 

Aa  I  look  around  me  now  in  my  despair 
and  doubt.  I  know  all  that  is  or  was  or  ever 
can  be  is  the  handiwork  of  God.  He  Is  my 
father  and  I  will  yet  go  on  trusting  Him.  but 
why  did  He  fall  me  now  when  I  needed  Him 
80  much,  when  Mother,  as  I  always  called 
her,  wanted  so  much  to  get  well  and  come 
back  home  becau.'e  she  &.xid,  "I  need  Daddy, 
and  he  needs  me." 

And  she  prayed  that  she  might  come  back 
home  to  me.  but  again  God  did  not  answer 
her  prayer.  And  after  kissing  me  firmly  she 
breathed  just  twice  and  gently  died. 

I've  never  felt  I  needed  a  written  cove- 
nant with  God.  Why  should  I  seek  the 
assurance  of  any  living  man  that  the  wisdom, 
love  and  power  of  my  heavenly  Father  would 
ever  faU  me?  In  His  divine  wisdom  He  did 
fall  me  when  I  needed  Him  most.  But  I 
accept  His  wisdom. 

I  saw  Him  last  night  in  the  brilliant  stars 
through  my  tears.  I  knew  He  was  up  there 
guiding  us  all;  and  I  saw  Him  In  my  loneli- 
ness In  the  daybreak  this  morning. 

My  house  waa  home  for  Mother  and  me. 
Now  It  Is  Just  an  unspeakably  lonely  house, 


but  still  I  believe  God  watches  over  It.  and 
that  Mother  Is  watching  over  it  too  because 
as  she  so  often  said.  "I  need  you  Daddy,  and 
you  need  me."     So  I  sUll  have  Mother. 

When  the  solemn  funeral  services  were 
over,  together  with  my  son  and  his  wife  and 
his  two  sons,  we  followed  the  funeral  car 
that  carried  Mother  to  her  last  resting  place. 
When  the  throngs  had  left  I  was  driven  back 
to  our  house  along  with  my  family. 

Later  my  son  suggested  that  we  go  back 
and  see  where  Mother  was  placed,  which  was 
iu  the  shade  of  a  gre;it,  towering  tree  There 
was  lovely  flowers  everywhere  in  great 
profusion. 

Near  my  feet  where  I  stood  I  noticed  a 
large  wreath  with  violet  colored  flowers.  I 
said  to  my  tall  and  strong  son,  "Son,  I  wish 
Mother  could  see  those  violet  colored  flowers. 
She  always  loved  that  color  so  much.  It  was 
always  her  favorite." 

My  son  answered  me  with,  "Dad.  she  does 
see  them,  she  does  see  tliem"  Wliat  a 
beautiful  faith  my  boy  has.  I  think  now 
I'll  soon  understand.  *    ■ 

I  stepped  lightly  into  her  hospital  room  the 
day  before  she  went  home.  Tlie  nurse  was 
adjusting  something  about  her  neck.  When 
she  had  finished,  not  knowing  I  w.is  standing 
there  at  the  room  entrance,  she  bent  down 
and  kissed  Mother's  forehead  and  said  gently. 
"You  loveable  little  thing." 

Then  I  walked  In  and  she  said  to  me 
"Everybody  here  in  the  hospital  loves  her  so 
much."  And  Mother  loved  everybody.  .  . 
and  now  she's  with  God. 

In  the  crowded  funeral  home  there  were 
many  friends  of  our  family.  I  should  like  to 
name  them,  but  space  here  doesn't  permit. 
But  the  pallbearers  were  friends  of  the 
family,  particularly  my  son's  family. 

They  Included  Dan  Finger,  electrical  con- 
tractor. Glee  E.  Bridges,  hardware  merchant, 
W.  S.  Pulton,  department  store  owner,  R,  3. 
Suber,  textile  executive,  George  H.  Mauney, 
head  of  the  Mauney  Cotton  Mills,  and  Grady 
Howard,  administrator  of  the  Kings  Moun- 
tain Hospital  where  Mother  W£is  when  she  left 
me  and  went  home  to  God. 

"There  is  a  word  of  grief  the  sounding  token; 
There  Is  a  word  bejeweled  with  bright  tears. 
The    saddest    word    loving    lips    have    ever 

spoken; 
A  little  word  that  breaks  the  chain  of  years; 
It's  utterance  must  ever  bring  emotion. 
The  memories  Its  crystals  cannot  dye. 
'Tls  known  In  every  land,  on  every  ocean — " 


October  21,  1966 

Donna  Dill 
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Judge  Howard  Smith 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress with  Judge  Howard  Smith  24  years. 
His  record  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
is  most  outstanding  and  praiseworthy. 
His  attainments  and  accomplishments 
and  legislative  victories  are  legion. 
There  is  no  man  with  whom  I  have  served 
whom  I  esteem  more  highly. 

I  wish  for  Judge  Smith  and  his  family 
every  happiness  and  success  in  the 
future. 

Incidentally,  he  has  a  daughter,  who. 
with  her  family  lives  In  Texas  not  far 
from  where  I  live.  It  is  my  hope  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  in  Texas  many 
times  in  the  years  aJiead.  He  always  Is 
welcome  there. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedriesday.  October  12,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Miss  Donna  Dill,  age  5.  of  Hillsboro,  Tex., 
has  been  named  the  March  of  Dimes  Na- 
tional Poster  Child  for  1967.  She  is  an 
only  child  and  has  been  treated  for  spina 
bifida  since  she  was  18  months  old.  Her 
general  health  is  good  after  four  opera- 
tions, and  it  is  thought  that  perhaps  one 
day  she  may  be  able  to  discard  her  right 
leg  brace. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of 
the  release  on  this  young  lady  as  well  as 
some  biographical  background  on  her 
family.  I  know  that  eveiTone  in  this 
body  will  wish  her  well. 

New  York  City.  October  24 — Donna  Dill, 
a  5-year-old  Texan  who  is  most  at  home  on 
a  Shetland  pony,  today  was  named  the  March 
of  Dimes  National  Poster  Child  for  1967. 

The  announcement  was  made  here  by  Basil 
O'Connor,  president  of  The  National  Founda- 
tion-March of  Dimes. 

Donna,  who  was  born  with  an  open  spine 
^spina  bifida  1.  symbolizes  the  250,000  Amer- 
ican babies  born  with  birth  defects  each  year. 
The  March  of  Dimes  has  helped  her  as  part 
of  Its  continuing  fight  against  birth  defects. 
The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J. 
Dill,  Donna  frequently  visits  her  grandpar- 
ents" ranch  near  Corsicana  to  ride  her  pet 
pony  Popsy. 

When  she's  on  Popsy.  Donna's  blue  eyes 
sparkle  and  her  blond  pony  tail  bounces  up 
and  down.  Riding  gives  her  a  feeling  of  free- 
dom—Donna needs  no  crutches  when  she 
rides. 

fiut  she  can't  walk  without  crutches,  and 
her  partially  paralyzed  legs  must  be  sup- 
ported by  braces  every  waking  hour. 

Donna's  open  spine  was  treated  when  she 
was  18  months  old.  and  she  has  had  four 
operations  since.  Her  general  health  Is  good, 
and  her  doctor  thinks  she  may  be  able  to 
discard  her  right  leg  br.ice  someday. 

Not  so  long  ago  this  independent  young 
lady  wanted  to  sleep  In  her  braces  so  she 
could  get  herself  up  in  the  morning.  Today 
she  helps  around  the  house  by  picking  up  her 
toys  and  giving  mother  a  hand  with  the 
dishes  and  cookie-baking. 

Popsy  Is  not  Donna's  only  pet  Her  3-vear- 
old  poodle.  Fluffy.  Is  a  favorite,  and  she  keeps 
goldfish  In  a  bowl  in  her  room.  Donna  also 
finds  time  to  play  with  a  neighbor's  kitten. 
"I  Just  like  all  animals,"  she  told  her 
mother  recently,  "even  snakes." 

Donna  now  attends  Sunday  school  and 
plans  to  begin  public  .school  next  fall.  She 
will  enter  the  first  grade  an  accomplished  and 
experienced  traveler. 

As  the  National  Poster  Child.  Donna  hopes 
to  meet  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Dur- 
ing the  January  March  of  Dimes  campaign 
tour,  the  5-year-old  charmer  will  make  pub- 
lic appearances  in  about  20  cities  from  coast 
to  coast. 

She  will  also  meet  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  a  host  of  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives,  Cabinet  members  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  There  will 
be  appearances  with  stars  of  television,  mo- 
tion pictures  and  radio. 

Her  travels  will  call  attention  to  March  of 
Dimes-financed   programs    of   medical   care, 


scientific  research  and  education  in  the  field 
of  birth  defects.  The  National  Foundation 
turned  Its  attention  to  birth  defects  after 
the  victory  over  polio  was  assured.  March  of 
Dimes  funds  now  support  77  birth  defects 
centers  for  study  and  treatment  of  children 
like  Donna  across  the  nation. 

Donna's  parents,  both  native  Texaus.  will 
accompany  her  on  the  tour. 

Her  father,  who  is  26  years  old.  Is  quite  at 
home  on  the  range.  He  roped  calves  in 
rodeos  as  a  high  school  and  college  student. 
He  is  now  employed  by  the  U.S  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  the  Assistant  County  Super- 
visor for  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration. 

The  National  Poster  Child's  24-year-old 
mother,  Jo  Ford  Dill,  is  the  secreuiry  of  the 
Hill  County  iTex.)  Chapter  of  The  National 
Foundation-March  of  Dimes.  She  attended 
Navarro  Junior  College,  Corsicana.  on  a  band 
scholarship  as  a  drum  majorette. 

Mrs.  Dill  Is  teaching  her  daughter  to  twirl 
a  baton,  but  Donna's  ambition  is  elsewhere, 
A  true  Texan,  she  wants  to  be  a  cowgirl  when 
she  grows  up.  She  privately  confesses,  how- 
ever, that  she  would  settle  for  being  a  mother 
or  a  nurse. 

The  1967  March  of  Dimes  National  Poster 

Child  Backcrovnd  Data 
Name:  Donna  Dill.  5  (born  10  2  61  in  Himts- 

vllle,  Tex.). 
Parents:    Mr.   and   Mrs.    David   J.   Dill.    101 A 
Milford    Road.    Hillsboro.    Tex     (65    mi. 
south  of  Dallas) . 
Donna:  Symbolizing  the  quarter  oi  a  mil- 
lion children  born  each  year  in  the  U.S.  with 
birth    defects,    pert   and"  pretty   Donna    was 
born  In  Memorial  Hospital,  Huntsville,  Tex., 
with   an   open   spine    (spina    bifida).      This 
condition  was  treated  at  Methodist  Hospital 
in  Houston   (Dr.  Henry  G.  Marshall,  neuro- 
surgeon)   when  she  was  18  months  old.     To 
date,   she   has   had    5   operations    including 
Sharrard  operations  on  dislocated  hips   (or- 
thopedist. Dr.  George  H.  Lane,  of  Orthopedic 
Clinic  of  Houston) .    Donna  has  also  received 
therapy  at  the  Texas  Institute  for  Rehabili- 
tation and  Research  in  Houston.     Her  legs 
are    partially    paralyzed.      Se    was    braced 
when  she  was  2  years  old  and  now  can  walk 
wearing  full  leg  braces  plus  plantar  pressure 
bar  and  Canadian  crutches.     Donna  has  a 
long   blonde   pony   tall,    flashing  blue   eyes, 
plus  a  happy  disposition.     She  Is  3  feet  tall 
and    weights    33    lbs.    (Including    4    lbs.    of 
bracing).     Her  general   health  Is  good  and 
outlook  for  the  future  Is  optimistic.     (Her 
orthopedist    feels— that    when    she    Is    full 
grown — she  may  be  able  to  have  a  stabiliza- 
tion operation  to  enable  her  to  discard  her 
right    leg   brace).      Donna   attends   Sunday 
School  at  Central  Christian  Church  (Disci- 
ples of  Christ).     She  will  enter  first  grade 
next  year.    Donna  loves  all  animals  and  has 
a  Shetland  pony  "Popsy"  which  she  can  ride. 
Her   favorite    though.    Is    "Pluflfy,"    a    three- 
year-old  poodle.     She  likes  to  play  with  her 
dolls,  color  and  watch  television.    Since  she 
is   an   only   child.   Donna   helps   arotmd   the 
house  by  picking  up  her  toys  and   washing 
dishes.      Donna    wants    to    be    a    cowgirl, 
mamma  or  nurse  when  she  grows  up. 

Donna  has  been  assisted  for  the  past  two 
years  by  The  National  Foundation-March  of 
Dimes.  Additional  thousands  of  birth  de- 
fects victims  across  the  nation  receive  ex- 
emplary medical  care  at  77  March  of  Dimes 
birth  defects  treatment  and  evaluation  cen- 
ters. Donna  was  the  Texas  State  March  of 
Dimes  Poster  Child  last  year  (1966). 

Father:  David  J.  Dill  (born  4  20  40  In 
Corsicana.  Tex).  Received  Master  of  Edu- 
cation degree  from  Sam  Houston  State  Col- 
lege In  1963.  His  main  Interest  Is  agricul- 
ture and  cattle  and  he  has  also  participated 
m  rodeos— roping  calves — while  In  high 
school  and  college.  For  the  past  three  years 
he  has  been  employed  by  the  Farmers  Home 


Administration  (an  agency  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture)  as  an  Assistant 
County  Supervisor.  He  Is  a  deacon  in  his 
local  church. 

Mother:  Jo  Ford  Dill.  24  (born  8  11  42  in 
Fort  Worth).  Graduated  from  Corsicana 
High  School  In  1960  and  attended  Navarro 
Junior  College.  Corsicana.  for  one  year  on 
band  scholarship  (drum  major).  Home- 
maker.  She  is  also  the  secretary  ol  the  Hill 
County  (Tex.)  Chapter  of  The  National 
Foundation-March  of  Dimes. 

After  fln.ancing  the  development  of  the 
vaccines  that  led  to  victory  over  polio.  The 
National  Foundation-March  of  Dimes  In  1958 
turned  its  efforts  to  the  fight  against  birth 
defects,  which  afflict  one  child  In  16  born  In 
the  U.S.  each  year.  The  1967  March  of  Dimes 
will  raise  funds  to  finance  medical  care,  sci- 
entific research  and  education  programs  in 
an  effort  to  overcome  the  serious  national 
problem  of  birth  defects. 


Hon.  Santiago  Polanco-Abreu  Made  Hon- 
orary Citizen  of  Texai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXTIS 
Friday,  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
the  House  that  we  have  gained  another 
member.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  recently  my  esteemed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  de  la 
Garza]  presented  to  the  distinguished 
and  very  able  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable  Santi- 
ago Polanco-Abreu,  a  certificate  of  hon- 
orary citizenship  of  the  great  State  of 
Texas — said  certificate  issued  and  prop- 
erly signed  by  our  great  Governor,  the 
Honorable  John  B.  Connally.  Among 
the  outstanding  qualifications  which  en- 
title oiu-  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  [Mr,  Polanco-Abreu]  to 
Texas  citizenship  were  the  following: 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  for  the  terms  1948,  1952,  1956,  1960. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Puerto  Rico,  1951-52: 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance: 
vice  chairman  of  the  Committees  on 
Interior  Government,  Appointments,  and 
Impeachment  Proceedings  and  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Rules  and  Calendar. 
On  January  17,  1963,  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  [Mr.  Polanco-Abreu  1  was 
appointed  speaker  of  the  house,  and 
served  as  a  member  ex  officio  of  all  house 
committees.  Our  colleague  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Bar  Association  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Puerto  Rican  Atheneum,  Association  of 
American  Writers,  Lions  Club,  and  Pan- 
american  Gun  Club.  His  greatest  asset 
Is  his  charming  and  gracious  wife,  Viola. 

Texas  could  not  in  good  grace  pass  up 
such  a  distinguished  career  without 
making  Mr.  Polanco-Abreu  one  of  our 
own.    We  welcome  him 
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President'i  Veto  of  the  Gaam 
Rickt-To-Work  BUI 


Preventive    Police   Action   Against   Mob 
Violence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  17.1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  previously  granted,  I  in- 
clude herein  my  remarks  on  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Guam  right-to-woik 
bill. 

Great  Britain  is  an  industiialized  na- 
tion. It  is  also  one  of  the  most  highly 
unionized  nations  in  the  Western  world. 
Yet,  compulsory  unionism  is  hardly 
known  in  Great  Britain.  A  worker  has 
a  choice — he  can  either  belong  to  a  union 
or  not  belong  to  it.  The  union  status 
which  he  chooses  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  job  he  holds,  or  his  security  in 
that  job. 

Not  so  in  the  island  of  Guam.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  vetoed 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Guam  guar- 
anteeing voluntary  unionism.  In  so 
doing,  he  has  given  unions  a  green  light 
to  bargain  for  a  union  shop  or  a  closed 
shop,  which  would  make  it  mandatoiy 
for  a  worker  to  belong  to  a  union  in  order 
to  hold  his  job. 

It  would  be  amazing  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  deny  to  the  people 
of  any  territory  the  free  choice  in  such 
a  matter  under  any  circumstances.  The 
President's  veto  is  even  more  amazins 
under  the  present  circumstances.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  now  on  his  way  to  Asia, 
presumably  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
freedom  of  choice  which  we  have  under 
the  American  way  of  life.  Yet,  by  his 
own  act,  he  has  shown  that  this  freedom 
of  choice  does  not  exist  universally  in  the 
United  States.  It  exists  only  in  the  17 
States  which  have  adopted  right-to-work 
laws. 

In  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  President  said: 

It  there  Is  a  single  word  that  describes 
our  form  of  society,  It  may  be  the  word 
"voluntary". 

Later  he  said:  I 

The  tremendous  prosperity  we  enjoy  and 
tliA  personal  liberty  we  cherish  are  at  least 
good  evidence  that  the  system  worlcs. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  the  Pres- 
ident's actions  speak  much  louder  than 
his  statements  and  that  this  is  another 
instance  in  which  the  American  people 
must  look  beyond  the  pronouncements 
of  the  Government,  and  find  the  truth  in 
deeds,  rattier  than  in  words. 

The  strongest  and  best  run  unions  in 
the  world  are  in  Great  Britain.  In  our 
right-to-work  States,  we  also  have  strong 
and  well  run  unions.  Therefore,  one  can 
find  no  logic  in  this  veto,  except  the  logic 
of  political  pressure.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  leaders 
of  our  unions  will  realize  that  their  or- 
ganizations are  stronger  and  more  effec- 
tive when  they  are  voluntary,  and 
cease  their  implacable  Insistence  on  com- 
pulsory  unionism. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-ARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    NORTH   CAEC>LIN\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  by  our  friend.  Lawrence  Sulli- 
van, is  truly  outstandiii?.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  people  of  our 
country : 

[Prom  Christian  Economics.  Sept.  20,  1966! 

Preventive  Police  Action  Against 

Mob  Violence 

( By  L.-iwrence  SuUlvan) 

Every  not  begins  with  cue  or  two  revolu- 
tion-iry  leiuiers^persons  totally  irresponsible 
and  utterly  reckless. 

In  Rlmcsi  every  instance  these  leaciin? 
troublemakers  do  not  live  in  the  immediate 
community,  but  trek  into  the  riot  area  from 
New  York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Detroit, 
Boston    or   Los    .^ngeles. 

FBI  reporu  disclose  that  94  percent  of  all 
known  Communists  in  the  tinited  States  live 
in  these  si.^c  cities. 

Why  not  stop  the  in-drifting  troublemakers 
at  the  city  limits?  Two  policemen  could 
arrest  the  known  revolutionaries  at  the  out- 
set. But  two  weeks  later  only  the  National 
Guard  can  resUire  law  and  order. 

When  a  small  tire  s^nds  up  it£  first  feeble 
smoke  plumes  someone  calls  tlie  fire  depart- 
ment. Most  times  the  blaze  is  extinguished 
before  tlie  house  is  destroyed. 

Why  not  apply  the  same  principle  of  pre- 
ventive protection  attainst  mol:  violence:" 
Why  wait  until  the  streets  are  bloody  and 
the  city  aflame  before  raising  a  police  hand? 

Robert  Payne,  in  his  masterful  £,;/<■  and 
Death  of  Lenin,  reminds  us  that  Sergey 
Nechayev.  who  was  Lenin's  mentor  in  vio- 
lence, "claimed  in  1873  to  be  the  leader  and 
spokesman  for  4.000.000  Russian  revolution- 
aries. His  only  creed  was  pillage,  destruction, 
and  bloodshed.  He  taught  Lenin  the  rudi- 
ments of  rev'.lution.  But  we  now  know  that 
Nech?.yev's  followers  in  all  of  Russia  in  1873 
were  not  more  than  400  confused  students  In 
St.  Petersburg.  Moscow  and  Tula,  the  im- 
perial munitions  factory. 

Nechayev  here  illustrates  the  esfence  of  the 
classical  revolutionary  tactic — to  claim 
4,000,000  followers,  when  the  actual  mem- 
bership  is   about  400. 

We  see  this  principle  at  work  today  in 
every  campus  riot,  and  every  civic  disturb- 
ance. North  and  South. 

At  the  Berkeley  campus  riots  In  1964, 
a  hard-core  group  of  300  revolutionary 
activists  prostrated  the  entire  university  of 
35,000  students.  Most  of  this  hard-core 
leadership  was  supplied  by  off-campus  Com- 
munist cells  in  Oakland.  S.m  Francisco,  and 
Carmel.  But  even  the  300  revolutionary 
activists  were  directed  by  fewer  than  ten 
trained  full-time  Communist  riot  leaders. 
Had  these  ten  intruders  been  corr-iUcd  at  the 
outset,  the  whole  sorry  business  at  Berkeley 
might  have  been  avoided 

What  is  needed  is  a  police  alarm  exactly 
like  the  flre  alarm  system— a  bell  to  ring 
the  moment  the  fire  is  ignited! 

Britain  has  such  a  system  in  her  law — the 
Riot  Act.  Once  the  Riot  Act  is  read,  the 
troublemaker  becomes  a  criminal,  and  Is 
rolled  o!T  to  Jail.  The  conimvmity  thus 
resumes  its  normal,  peaceful  way. 

If  the  philosophy  of  the  law  permits  a 
community  to  Isolate  the  leper,  why  destruc- 
tton. 


"The  revolutionary  despises  public  opinion. 
He  despises  and  hates  the  existing  sociai 
morality  in  all  Its  manifesUitions.  The 
revolutionary  Is  a  dedicated  man,  merciles.s 
toward  the  State,  and  toward  the  educated 
classes.     (Payne  p.  25  i 

'The  revolutionary  lives  in  this  world  only 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  its  speedy 
and  total  destruction.  ...  He  should  noi 
hesitate  to  destroy  any  position,  any  place, 
or  any  man  In  this  world.  He  must  hate 
everyone  and  everything  in  it  with  an  equ.il 
hatred." 

When  the  1966  statesman  deals  with  com- 
nivinism,  he  deals  with  Nechayev. 

When  a  police  officer  permits  Communist 
violence  and  arson  In  the  streets,  he  bows 
to  Nechayev. 

W'heu  a  TV  camera  crew  brings  mob 
violence  into  50,000.000  homes  on  Huntley- 
Brinkley  at  the  dinner  hour,  visual  Journal- 
ism honors  Nechayev:  "...  He  knows  only 
one  science — the  science  of  destruction." 

Will  TV  ever  grow  up? 

W'e  know  from  a  dozen  official  investiga- 
tions that  mob  action  seldom  begins  nowa- 
days until  the  TV  cameras  are  in  place. 

When  one  Southern  mob  discovered  the 
cameras  were  grinding,  but  not  actually 
filnung  the  protest  march,  the  mob  quickly 
disbanded! 

When  the  Tokyo  Communists  were  march- 
ing to  prevent  President  Eisenhower's  visit 
m  1060.  the  snake-dance  formations  began, 
not  at  the  signal  from  the  mob  leader,  but  at 
the  signal   from  the  TV  camera  crew. 

Indeed,  many  of  our  great  mob  as- 
semblages in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the 
last  four  years  were  organized  only  after 
assurance  had  been  given  that  the  TV 
cameras  would  be  on  hand. 

Nowadays,  every  TV  news  program  of 
fifteen  minutes  or  longer  brings  at  lea.st  one 
segment  of  street  violence  or  a  picketing 
demonstration  In  the  U.  S.  A.  Every  foot  ol 
such  mm  is  a  tender  flower  on  the  grave  of 
Nechayev,  the  nihilist,  and  a  tribute  to  his- 
mad  dogma  of  total  destruction. 

The  principle  of  preventive  police  action 
would  end  this  whole  silly  business  In  thirty 
days. 

Another  command  In  Nechayev's  RrvoUi- 
tionary  Catechism  describes  tbe  true  mob 
leader:  ^ 

"All  the  gentle  and  enervating  sentiments 
of  kinship,  love,  friendship,  gratitude,  and 
even  honor  must  be  suppressed.  .  ,  .  Night 
and  day  he  must  have  but  one  thought,  one 
aim — merciless  destruction." 

What  a  tragedy  for  our  generation  tliat 
TV  has  followed  Nechayev  and  put  away 
from  Its  programing  so  much  of  "the  gentle 
and  enervating  sentiments  of  kinship,  love, 
friendship,  gratitude,  and  even  honor." 


Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Damaging 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Optober  20,  1966 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
as  more  and  more  jet  aircraft  streak 
their  noisy  way  over  Washington  and  its 
environs,  more  and  more  people  become 
aware  of  the  damage  to  residential  values 
throughout  Metropolitan  'Washington 
resulting  from  noise  pollution.  As  one 
who  must  rely  on  using  the  airlines  for 
arrival  and  departure  at  least  once  each 
week,  I  am  convinced  that  this  type  of 
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nuisance  must  be  moved  away  from  the 
center  of  the  Capital  City  to  either  Dulles 
Airport  or  to  Friendship  Airport.  If  jet 
schedules  increase  at  National  Airport, 
Washingtonians  will  come  to  realize  that 
the  airport  is  a  very  damaging  noise  fac- 
tory in  the  heart  of  a  very  beautiful  city 
in  which  peace  and  quiet  are  a  greater 
asset  than  the  convenience  of  the  Na- 
tional Airport  at  its  heart. 
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A  Report  on  the  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  21,  1966 

Mrs  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  am  setting  forth  herewith  my  89th 
Congress  Report  to  the  residents  of  the 
15th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois: 

Dear  Friends:  The  second  session  of  this 
89th  Congress  will,  at  long  last,  have  drawn 
to  a  stormy  end  by  the  time  you  receive  this 
report — and  when  the  final  tally  of  bills  en- 
acted into  public  law  Is  made,  the  number 
will  surpass  the  349  public  laws  enacted  in 
the  first  session.  As  you  know,  this  89th 
Congress  has  been  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crats who  have  a  2  to  1  majority  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Thus.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  In  what  two  of  the 
Democrat  Leaders  had  to  say  when  they 
spoke  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  89th 
Congress  under  their  leadership.  These  re- 
marks are  taken  from  the  Congressional 
Record  for  October  17. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  said:  'T  can  sum 
up  the  record  of  the  89th  Congress  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  in  Just  one  word — 
fabulous."  Perhaps  he  is  right!  Webster's 
New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  1961  edition,  de- 
fines the  word  fabulous  as  meaning  "feigned, 
as  a  fable;  fictitious.  Like  a  fable,  esp.  In 
exaggeration;  astonishing. — Syn.  See  fictiti- 
ous." Fictitious,  in  the  dictionary.  Is  de- 
fined as  meaning  "feigned;  imaginary;  not 
genuine." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  Leader  had 
this  to  say:  "In  these  two  sessions,  we  have 
written  into  the  statute  books  legislation 
whose  scope  and  excellence  have  never  been 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  Republic."  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  his  use  of  the  word 
"excellence"  this  fall  is  in  direct  contrast  to 
his  analysis  of  the  legislation  when  he  re- 
marked at  the  end  of  the  first  session:  "We 
have  passed  a  lot  of  major  bills  at  this  ses- 
sion, some  of  them  very  hastily,  and  they 
stand  in  extreme  need  of  a  going-over  for 
loopholes,  rough  corners,  and  particularly  for 
an  assessment  of  current  and  ultimate  cost 
in  the  framework  of  our  capacity  to  meet  it." 

"Excellent  "  might  be  Just  the  word  to 
describe  the  accomplishments  of  this  89th 
Congress  if  one  is  talking  only  In  terms  of 
quantity.  However,  some  might  feel  that 
the  term  "fabulous"  as  defined  in  the  dic- 
tionary might  be  more  apropos  when  si>eak- 
ing  of  quality.  Personally,  I  have  faith  In 
the  ability  of  the  residents  of  the  15th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  to  Judge  the  accomplishments 
of  the  "Great  Society"  and  the  89th  Congress 
for  themselves  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and 
the  record  established  under  both.  There- 
fore, I  am  setting  forth  Just  a  few  of  these 
facts  so  that  you  can  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions. 

The   first    session   of    this   89th    Congress 


appropriated  some  $119  billion.    On  October 
14,    the    House   Approprlattlons    Committee 
Chairman  warned:    "it  now  looks   like   ap- 
propriations  this   session    will    roughly   ap- 
proximate   $144-$145    billion."     The    actual 
National  Debt  has  Increased  by  over  $8  bil- 
lion In  the  last  two-year  period.     The  inter- 
est   cost    alone    on    the    National    Debt    has 
risen  by  about  $2  billion  in  the  same  period. 
Interest  rates  are  the  highest  they  have  been 
in    45    years,    and    because    of    the    "tight 
money"  situation  the  private  housing  indus- 
try Is  In   a  slump.     The  cost  of  living  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds — as  you  all 
know  (faly  too  well  from  experience  without 
my  having  to  set  forth  any  statistics.     This 
rising  cost  of   the  necessities  of  life  causes 
hardship  for  everyone — but  particularly  for 
those  who  are  retired  and  trying  to  manage 
on   small    fixed   incomes,   for    those    in   the 
lower   income  brackets,  and  for  the   voung 
married  couples   trying   to  esuiblish   homes 
and  raise  children.     Billions  of  dollars  have 
been  poured  out  to  eliminate  poverty — and 
still,  according  to  figures  used  by  the  Ad- 
ministration,   the   muIti-blllion   crash     "war 
against  poverty"  program  has  failed  to  re- 
duce the  actual  number  of  poor.     Also,  al- 
most every  day  we  read  of  some  new  scandal, 
another  case  of  mismanagement,  and  another 
instance  of  gross  waste  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' dollars  In   the  poverty  program.     It 
has    been    costing    the    American    uxpayers 
over    $9,000    per    year    for    each    Job    corps 
trainee — more  than  most  parents  spend  to 
send  a  child  to  college  for  four  years!     The 
farmers — like      everyone      else — have      been 
caught  In   the   price-cost  squeeze,   and   the 
total  farm  debt  has  increased  some  $6  bil- 
lion since  1964  despite  costly  farm  programs 
which  are    supposed    to    help    the    farmer. 
Social   Security   taxes   have   been   increased, 
certain  excise  tax  cuts  granted  in  1965  and 
the    investment    tax    credit    have    been    re- 
scinded— and  there  is  more  and  more  talk 
that    individual    Income    taxes    will    be    in- 
creased after  the  election.    There  is  a  serious 
balance  of  payments  problem  and  our  gold 
supply  has  dwindled  over  $2  billion. 

Crime  has  increased  8  percent  the  first  six 
months  of  1966  over  the  same  period  in  1965. 
There  have  been  approximately  50  riots 
throughout  the  land  since  1964.  The  teacher 
shortage  is  reaching  the  critical  stage  and 
there  Is  more  and  more  evidence  that  the 
Office  of  Education  hopes  to  use  the  leverage 
of  Federal  funds  to  expand  Federal  control 
over  our  schools  and  textbooks.  The  num- 
ber of  our  brave  men  fighting  in  Vietnam 
against  the  Communist  aggressors  has  risen 
from  23,000  at  the  end  of  1964  to  324,000  at 
the  present  time — and  while  our  men  are 
fighting  the  Communists,  the  Administration 
is  Increasing  Its  aid  and  trade  to  Russia  and 
her  satellites  who  In  turn  are  helping  the 
North  Vietnam  aggressors. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  learn  after  first 
coming  to  the  Congress  In  1963  that  the 
quality  of  a  legislative  proposal  cannot  be 
Judged  simply  on  the  basis  of  an  appealing 
or  fancy  title  or  by  the  fact  that  billions  of 
dollars  are  provided — Just  as  one  cannot 
Judge  a  book  by  Its  cover.  I  have,  therefore, 
endeavored  to  study  each  bill  line  by  line — 
keeping  in  mind  the  best  interests  of  all 
American  citizens  when  so  doing,  and  voting 
for  passage  of  those  measures  which  I  con- 
sidered were  in  the  best  Interests  of  all 
American  people  and  were  not  merely  raising 
false  hopes.  Those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
over  the  failures  and  the  Inadequacies  of  var- 
ious legislative  proposals  have  diligently  and 
constantly  sought  to  Improve  such  legislation 
through  amendments  or  through  offering 
alternative  plans — only  to  have  our  proposals 
rejected  time  and  time  again.  I,  myself, 
have  Introduced  legislative  proposals  which 
I  consider  to  be  constructive  alternatives  to 
Federal  control  and  Federal  handouts.  These 
include  my  bill  to  allow  tax  credits  for  par- 
ents who  pay  for  their  own  children's  higher 
education,  a  tax  credit  for  teachers  seeking 


to  Improve  their  skills,  a  tax  credit  to  private 
industry  desiring  to  train  the  workers  they 
need  so  desperately.  None  of  these,  however, 
was  even  brought  up  for  consideration  by 
the  Democrat  leadership,  i  have  also  intro- 
duced a  number  of  other  bills  seeking  to 
solve  various  problems  facing  the  Nation,  At 
least.  I  am  pleased  to  reiterate  the  fact  that 
the  Freedom  of  Information  BUI  which  I 
co-sponsored  did  become  law  and  will  be- 
come effective  next  year, 

I  have  been  submitting  regular  reports 
through  my  newsletter  and  the  news  media 
relative  to  my  stand  on  various  major  legis- 
lative proposals  considered  during  this  89th 
Congress  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into 
detail  in  this  rejxjrt.  I  would  reiterate,  how- 
ever, that  I  did  support  many,  many  measures 
which  I  considered  to  be  in  your  best  inter- 
est— including  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol bills,  veterans  benefits,  narcotic  drug 
control  legislation,  various  health  measures, 
highway  and  motor  vehicle  safety,  grams  to 
help  older  people,  vocational  and  manpower 
training  programs,  voting  rights  bill,  pro- 
posals seeking  to  prevent  aid  being  given  to 
Communists,  free  mailing  privileges  for  Viet- 
nam servicemen,  ball  reform,  legislation 
aimed  to  help  small  business— Just  to  name 
a  few. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  my 
stand  on  any  specific  issue  or  bill,  please  do 
write  to  me.  Also,  I  shall  be  glad  to  provide 
future  Issues  of  my  newsletter  upon  request 
to  anyone  not  already  receiving  It.  Finally. 
I  do  hope  I  can  count  on  your  continue*! 
counsel  which  has  been  so  helpful  in  the 
past. 

Sincerely, 

Charlotte  T.  Reiit. 
your  Member  of  Congress. 


Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith 


SPEECH 

OP 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  oppoi-tunlty  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  nation  by  one  of  the  truly 
great  figures  in  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Howard  W.  Smith.  I  can  state  truth- 
fully that  I  consider  his  loss  to  the 
House  it  irrepai-able.  Men  of  his  stature 
and  of  his  standing  are  few  indeed. 
Judge  Smith  is  a  remarkable  man  with 
a  remarkable  record,  during  which 
a  most  remarkable  courage  has  been 
demonstrated  time  after  time.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  influential  members  of  the  House, 
and  I  would  like  to  add  that  he  is  also 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  and  one  of 
the  most  beloved  He  has  added  to  his 
remarkable  natural  gifts  and  talents  an 
equal  amount  of  determination  and 
energy. 

I  have  observed  him  for  many  years 
as  a  friend  and  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
deep  affection,  and  I  think  I  know  some 
of  the  reasons  why  he  has  been  such  a 
successful  leader.  I  find  in  him  those 
qualities  which  we  would  all  like  to  find 
In  ourselves,  and  which  we  rejoice  to 
find  in  other  individuals. 

I  speak  of  the  virtues  of  coui-age,  de- 
votion to  family  and  to  country,  af- 
fabiUty  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  argu- 
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ments  on  Issues  on  the  floor,  industry 
In  the  performance  of  work,  and  willing- 
ness to  cast  aside  political  expendlency 
In  favor  of  constructive  courses  and 
ideals  of  service  to  be  followed  In  the  in- 
terests of  our  country.  People  like  Judge 
Smith  will  be  sorely  missed  in  Congress 
and  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  them. 


OminoDS  Ramble*  in  the  Mideast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  critics  of 
the  administration  have  warned  that  this 
country  must  not  neglect  other  areas  of 
the  world  while  centering  attention  quite 
properly  on  efforts  to  defeat  communist 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 

This  coiontry  has  repeatedly  shown 
that  American  foreign  policy  remains  in 
close  contact  with  developments  not  only 
In  Vietnam  but  the  world. 

In  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  U.S. 
policy  is  adapting  quickly,  yet  thought- 
fully, to  the  rapid  pace  of  events  there. 
We  are  on  the  alert  both  for  new  oppor- 
tunities and  against  old  and  remaining 
dangers  to  the  free  world. 

When  a  threat  to  inter-American 
seciulty  arose  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, the  United  States  was  there  to  meet 
it  and  to  defeat  an  attempted  commu- 
nist take  over. 

The  success  of  our  pobcy  in  Africa  has 
been  conspicuous.  One  after  another, 
left-leaning  governments  have  fallen 
diirlng  the  past  1  ^  years. 

The  Bflddle  East,  however,  presents  an 
Increasingly  critical  challenge  to  Ameri- 
can policy.  Last  week  brought  renewed 
attacks  from  Syria  upon  Israel  and  in- 
creasing tensions  throughout  the  Middle 
East.  The  situation  there  has  been  crit- 
ical for  more  than  20  years.  It  is  even 
more  so  today. 

Unfortunately,  the  precarious  balance 
of  power  which  prevents  war  in  the 
Middle  East  is  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  Soviet  Union's  intrusion 
on  behalf  of  the  Arabs  which  the  Miami 
Herald  In  a  recent  editorial  quite  cor- 
rectly characterized  as  an  "ominous  new 
factor." 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
allow  the  Middle  East  cauldron  to  boU 
over.  The  time  to  preserve  peace  in  that 
troubled  area  of  the  world  is  now. 

I  dei>lore  these  latest  incidents  of  vio- 
lence In  the  Middle  East  and  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  threat  they  pose  to 
Israel  and  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
urge  our  government  to  support  action 
by  the  Security  Council  to  condemn  such 
actions  of  violence  in  the  Middle  East 
and  to  support  all  UJ^.  machinery  in  the 
area  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  the 
Syrian  groups  tovmrd  violence.  We  must 
head  off  more  serious  trouble.  Action 
should  begin  In  the  United  Nations  and 
be  carried  on  directly  with  all  interested 
foreign  states. 


If  the  Soviet  Union  is  truely  Interested 
in  bettering  the  lot  of  mankind  and 
achieving  more  amicable  relations  with 
the  United  States,  let  her  begin  in  the 
Middle  East  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 
peace — not  of  discord. 

If  the  Soviet  Union,  by  iier  actions, 
continues  to  show,  as  she  has  during  the 
last  10  months,  that  slie  will  tacitly  sup- 
port armed  aggression  again.'-t  Israel 
then  the  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  completely  overhaul  its  Middle 
East  policy  to  counter  the  new  Soviet 
offeiisive  in  that  area. 

The  Miami  Herald  article  follows: 
Omi.vous  Rumbles  in  the  Midea.st 

Rumbles  of  trouble,  even  more  seriou.3 
than  usual  along  the  Israeli-Syn;iu  burUer. 
forced  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
into  an  emergency  session  yesterday. 

It  was  Israel  that  sought  the  meeting 
The  Israeli  ambassador  compIauK'd  of  new 
terrorist  attacks  by  an  underground  group 
called  al  Fatah  (the  Conquest).  The  sabo- 
teurs, claims  Israel,  are  under  Syrian  military 
control. 

There  Is  more  than  talk  to  the  accusa- 
tions. A  bomb  exploded  in  the  Israeli  sec- 
tion of  Jerusalem  the  other  day.  killing  four 
soldiers.  A  Syrian  newspaper  called  it  a 
•'daring  operation  inside  Israel." 

Such  incidents,  unfortunately,  are  not 
rare  in  this  area  where  Israels  Arab  neigh- 
bors have  sworn  its  destruction.  The  omi- 
nous new  factor  is  the  Soviet  Union's  intru- 
sion In  behalf  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Russiar.s  pointedly  warned  Israel  not 
to  retaliate  f;jr  provocations,  declaring  they 
would  take  a  most  serious  view  of  any 
reprisals. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  is  bringing  no  pres- 
sure on  the  Syrians  and  other  Arab  nations 
to  ease  the  situation,  Israel  decided  to  take 
the  case  to  the  United  Nations, 

With  so  much  talk  of  peace  in  the  air,  and 
■with  definite  moves  under  way  to  ease  East- 
■West  tensions,  the  new  fiareup  in  the  ADddle 
East  Is  a  disappointing  development. 

The  U.N  .  which  still  stands  guard  along 
Israel's  southern  border,  must  see  that  the 
rising  tension  does  not  continue  to  escalate. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  ea.sy  to  start  a  blaze 
that  could  not  be  extinguished. 


The  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TTV'CS 
Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  W. 
Martin  of  Massachusetts  w'ho,se  long 
career  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  end  with  the  89th  Congress. 

The  admirable  accomplishments  of 
the  distinguished  and  highly  esteemed 
Representative  from  Massachusetts  are 
too  lengthy  and  well  known  to  cite  here. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  tliat  few  Americans 
have  ever  attained  so  much  or  have 
served  their  country  so  well  as  Mr, 
Martin. 

This  extraordinary  man,  whose  voice 
has  been  heard  in  the  Congress  for  42 
years,  dedicated  his  entire  adult  life  to 
public  service  and  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 


The  exemplary  accomplishments  em- 
bodied in  the  career  of  this  great  public 
servant  serve  as  an  inspiration  and  guid- 
ing light  for  all  of  us  and  they  shall  be 
long  remembered. 


Eugene  "Jep"  Cadou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    1^•DL^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Indi- 
ana's outstanding  figures,  my  good  friend 
Eugene  "Jep"  Cadou,  has  achieved  the 
rare  distinction  of  becoming  a  legend  in 
his  own  time.  The  following  story  from 
the  Fraiaklin,  Ind.,  Daily  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1966,  describes  "Jep's"  truly  bril- 
liant career  and  his  service  to  the  world 
of  journalism: 

A  Tribi'te  to  Eugene  "Jep"  Cadou:  He  Never 

Intends  To  Call  It  Quits 

(By  Hortense  Myers) 

Indianapolis. — How  does  a  man  become  a 
legend  while  still  living  and  working  among 
his  contemporaries? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered  by  Eu- 
gene (Jep)  Cadou  because  he  doesn't  admit 
to  the  achievement. 

Nor  can  it  be  fully  answered  by  this  Cadou 
colleague. 

But  with  a  "Tribute  to  Jep  Cadou  Nighf 
approaching  Saturday  in  Indianapolis,  this  is 
an  attempt  to  do  so.  The  reception  and  din- 
ner is  the  type  of  event  normally  reserved  for 
retirement.  But  It  became  obvious  to  friends 
of  the  former  state  bureau  chief  for  Inter- 
national News  Service,  now  a  United  Press 
International  wrUer,  that  he  never  intends 
to  retire,  so  they  planned  the  tribute  as  a 
landmark  In  a  continuing  career. 

Truth-speaking  Is  part  of  the  legend.  The 
action  of  the  Indiana  Senate  in  adopting  a 
resolution  proclaiming  Jep  an  honorary 
senator  was  a  past  tribute  to  Jep's  ability  to 
speak  the  truth  as  he  sees  It,  without 
quibble. 

Cadou's  closing  night  address  to  the  blen- 
nal  legislature  began  years  ago  as  part  of  the 
levity  which  fills  waiting  time  between  print- 
ing and  signing  of  the  last  bills.  The  ad- 
dresses continued  by  request  because  law- 
makers, polltlcoe  and  newsmen  wanted  to 
know  Jep's  evaluation  of  the  dying  legislative 
session. 

Once  when  a  publisher  friend  ran  for  high 
state  office,  he  asked  Jep  for  his  truthful 
opinion  on  his  chances  to  win.  A  more 
cautious  ■wire  service  executive  might  have 
answered  with  diplomatic  cowardice.  But 
Jep  answered  that  in  his  opinion  the  pub- 
lisher didn't  have  a  chance  of  winning  and 
should  withdraw  before  It  was  too  late  to  get 
a  refund  of  his  convention  fee. 

Putting  first  things  first  is  another  strand 
of  the  legend.  One  day  the  biUldlng  next  to 
Jep's  office  caught  fire.  A  policeman  ordered 
the  bureau  staff  to  evacuate  at  once  for  fear 
gasoline  in  the  basement  of  the  building 
might  explode.  Jep  and  stafi  obeyed  at  first. 
but  when  it  appeared  the  danger  to  their 
building  was  minimal  and  the  interference 
with  news  coverage  maximal,  they  sneaked  in 
the  back  entrance  and  climbei^/iine  flights  by 
a  rear  stairway  to  resume  transmitting  news. 

A  proper  disrespect  for  rank  has  added  to 
the  legend.  Jep  g^ned  major  news  stories  on 
several  occasions  by  strolling  in  and  asking 
an  Important  man  an  embarrassing  question. 
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An  alertness  to  impending,  important  news 
events  that  transcends  sleep  is  another  quali- 
fication. When  V-E  Day  came  during  World 
War  II,  for  example,  Jep  apparently  was 
asleep  but  suddenly  awakened  and  rushed 
to  his  bureau  before  a  surprise  staffer  could 
call  him. 

An  ability  t-o  laugh — at  his  own  expense, 
if  necessary — Is  another  part  of  the  legend. 
When  Harry  Truman  upset  the  pollsters  in 
1948.  Jep  managed  to  be  right  to  the  extent 
that  Tnomas  Dewey  did  carry  Indiana.  But 
Jep  took  with  good  nature  the  remarks  about 
fallibility  of  political  writers  instead  of  pro- 
testing wltli  statistics  showing  how  small 
was  the  margin  of  error. 

An  appreciation  for  language  is  another 
Cadou  trait.  The  freshness  of  verbal  con- 
versation marks  his  written  copy.  Once  an 
Indiana  news  story  he  wrote  alx>ut  a  murder 
was  included  in  a  journalism  testbook  as  an 
example  of  straightforward  language.  The 
dead  woman  had  a  wad  of  money  liidden  in 
her  brassiere  and  Jep  used  the  word  Brassiere 
Instead   of   an   ambiguous   term. 

A  capacity  for  friendship  is  another  Cadou 
trait.  Although  lie  and  his  wife  Ruth  avoid 
gilt-edged  social  events  unless  required  for 
news  coverage,  they  have  attended  hundreds 
of  christenings,  weddings  and  funerals. 

Normally,  Jep  Is  either  bored  or  amused 
by  pomp  and  circumstance  and  tends  to  avoid 
gatherings  which  are  devoid  of  drink  and 
song.  But  any  event  which  has  personal 
significance  to  a  friend  has  significance  to 
the  Cadous  and  they  will  sacrifice  their  own 
preferences  to  participate  even  though  it 
means  many  miles  of  driving  and  many  liours 
of  waiting,  with  no  fortification  stronger 
than  tea. 


Golden  Anniversary  of  Lions 
International  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  30,  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  Lions  International 
Clubs  throughout  the  world  on  the  eve 
of  their  golden  anniversary.  This  great 
service  organization  has  earned  a  repu- 
tation as  an  association  which  actively 
practices  its  code  of  sei-vice,  "to  aid  the 
weak  and  needy." 

As  evidence  of  this.  Lions  Interna- 
tional Clubs  across  the  United  States 
have  just  launced  a  year-round  campaign 
to  provide  food  and  help  to  needy  people 
overseas.  The  climax  of  this  project  will 
be  the  loading  of  a  freighter  called  the 
Friend  Ship,  with  CARE  packages  and 
materials  to  help  combat  hunger,  illiter- 
acy and  disease  around  the  world. 

The  actual  loading  begins  next  July  4, 
in  Chicago,  during  the  group's  50th  anni- 
versary convention  slated  for  that  city. 

It  is  significant  that  in  addition  to  the 
Lions  50th  anniversary  next  summer,  the 
program  marks  the  10th  year  of  Lions  as- 
sociation with  CARE.  Lions  Interna- 
tional Clubs  have  long  supported  CARE's 
program  of  feeding,  self-help,  education 
and  health.  During  my  recent  House 
fact-finding  mission  to  Vietnam,  I  saw 
firsthand  the  value  of  the  CARE  pro- 
gram, both  as  a  great  humanitarian  ef- 
fort and  as  an  important  avenue  toward 


building  good  will  between  our  country 
and  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  As  a  member  of  Lions,  I  am 
proud  of  our  organization's  contribution 
in  these  areas. 

Lions  throughout  the  world  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  golden  annlver- 
sai-y  and  commended  for  selecting  such 
a  fitting,  dynamic  way  to  "Affirm  their 
code  of  service. 


Commissioner  George  Hearn  Addresses 
Passenger  Traffic  Association  of  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn, 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Con'unission,  ad- 
dressed the  annual  VIP  limcheon  of  the 
Passenger  Traffic  Association  of  New- 
York  at  the  Hotel  Americana  in  New- 
York  City. 

Describing  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  and  problems 
encountered  in  operations  involving 
ocean  travel.  Commissioner  Hearn  cites 
recent  legislation  designed  to  improve 
passenger  service  and  instill  in  the  Amer- 
ican traveling  public  confidence  in  both 
the  ships  devoted  to  our  passenger  trades 
and  in  those  who  operate  them. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Commissioner  Heai-n's  remarks 
on  this  subject,  I  submit  the  text  of  his 
address  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  Commissionek  George  H.  Hearn. 
of  the  federal  maritime  commission,  at 
THE  Annual  VIP  Luncheon  op  the  Pas- 
senger Traffic  Association  of  New  York, 
at   the    Hotel    Americana    in   New-    York 
Crry,  on  October  19,  1966 
Gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
■with  you  at  this  VIP  Luncheon  of  the  Pas- 
senger Traffic  Association  of  New  York,  par- 
ticularly in  the  company  of  so  many  leaders 
of    the    transportation    industry   who    grace 
your  dais  here  today  as  well   as  all  of   you 
VIPs.    The  very  title  of  your  organization — 
in  the  mid  Twentieth  Century — suggests  that 
you  are  more  attuned  to  airline  transporta- 
tion than  to  ocean  transportation  but  we  in 
the  regulatory  ambit  of  ocean  shipping  are 
equally  concerned  with  all  traffic,  passengers, 
as  well  as  freight. 

My  background  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  before  assuming  my  present  post  with 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  pre- 
sented me  with  an  appreciation,  not  only  of 
the  problems  occasioned  by  the  differences  in 
transportation  modes  but  also  the  problems 
occasioned  by  the  sometimes  divergent  pro- 
cedural machinery  and  tools  employed  by 
different  transportation  regulatory  agencies 
to  common  problems.  In  essence,  every 
transportation  agency  strives  to  reach  a  bal- 
ance which  attracts  capital  to  a  growing  and 
developing  transportation  system  and  makes 
it  supportable  by  a  broader  base  of  passen- 
gers and  shippers. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like,  first,  to  describe, 
generally,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission! 
its  Inherent  peculiarities  vis-a-vis  its  sister 
agencies,    the   Civil   Aeronautics  Board   and 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  And 
secondly.  I  want  to  dwell  on  passenger  prob- 
lems common  to  all  of  us. 

Historically,  our  Jurisdiction — and  that  of 
our  several  predecessor  agencies — is  based  on 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  the  Int*r- 
coaslal  Shipping  Act  of  1933.  It  is  con- 
venient, although  inaccurate,  to  state  that 
our  powers  under  the  1916  Act  relate  to  our 
regulatory  authority  in  the  foreign  trades, 
and  the  1933  Act  gives  us  jurisdiction  over 
domestic  off-shore  waterborne  commerce. 
Under  the  precise  scrutiny  of  traffic  experts, 
liowever.  we  must  be  exact.  Both  of  the 
statutes,  insofar  as  carriers  are  coiicerned, 
limit  our  Jurisdiction  to  common  carriers  by 
water,  and  even  in  this  context  it  is  inac- 
curate to  make  the  rough  division  between 
foreign  and  domestic  trades.  Under  the 
1933  Act.  our  Jurisdiction  over  common  car- 
riers by  water  extends  only  to  the  non- 
contigxious  trades,  principally  between  the 
continental  United  States  and  Al.xska. 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Under  the  1918 
Act.  too.  our  Jurisdiction  extends,  in  addi- 
tion to  common  carriers  by  water,  primarily 
m  our  foreign  commerce,  to  a  grotip  called 
•  other  per.sons  subject  to  this  act."  prin- 
cipally, freight  forwarders  and  terminal 
operators. 

In  our  non-contiguous  trades,  our  Juris- 
diction IS  not  unlike  that  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  with  at  least  one 
significant  exception:  while  carriers  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  our  sister  agencies  must 
obtain  certificates  of  Convenience  and  Nec- 
essity before  engaging  In  their  trades,  such 
Certificates  are  not  required  in  ocean 
shipping  under  our  Jurisdiction.  Under  the 
1933  Act  the  Commission  has  authority  which 
approaches  that  of  the  ICC  and  the  CAB. 
For  example,  whenever  a  carrier  files  a  new 
or  initial  rate  in  the  domestic  trades,  our 
Commission  may  enter  upon  an  investiga- 
tion of  that  rate  and  suspend  it  for  a  period 
of  up  to  four  months.  Once  a  rate  has  be- 
come effective,  our  Commission  has  no 
suspension  authority.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
investigate  that  rate  and  determine,  after  a 
hearing,  whether  the  rate  Is  Just  and  rea- 
sonable. In  such  cases,  the  Commission 
may  find  that  the  investigated  rate  is  fair 
and  reasonable,  therefore,  lawful,  and  per- 
mit it  to  go  into  effect.  We  also  have  au- 
thority, in  those  cases  where  we  find  that 
a  particular  rate  is  unlawful,  to  set  aside 
and  order  enforced  a  just  and  reasonable 
maximum  or  minimum  rate,  or  maximum 
and  minimum  rate. 

In  the  foreign  commerce  our  rate  author- 
ity is  substantially  different  and  quantita- 
tively less  than  It  is  in  our  domestic  trades. 
Until  1961.  for  example,  carriers  In  our  export 
foreign  commerce  were  not  required. to  file 
rates  with  our  Commission  until  30  days 
after  the  rate  was  offered  to  shippers.  And 
no  inbound  rates  were  required  to  be  filed 
at  all. 

In  1961.  the  Shipping  Act  was  amended  by 
the  Bonner  Act  which  adds,  among  other 
things.  Section  18(b)  which  now  requires 
that  all  carriers  in  our  foreign  commerce  file 
with  the  Commission  a  schedule  of  both 
Inbound  and  outbound  commodity  rates. 
The  amendment  also  requires  that  "rate  in- 
creases may  not  be  instituted  by  carriers  on 
less  than  30  days  advance  notice,  except  by 
special  permission  granted  upon  a  showing 
of  good  cause.  The  obvious  consequence  of 
this  is  that,  for  the  first  time,  carriers  in  our 
foreign  trades  have  had  to  file  their  schedule 
of  rates  with  the  Commission,  thus  making 
them  available  to  the  general  public,  so  that 
a  shipper  is  aware,  before  he  ships,  what  his 
ocean  freight  rate  will  be.  and  more  impor- 
tantly, he  is  also  aware  of  the  rate  that  his 
competitors  must  pay  for  the  movement  of 
like  cargo. 

Generally,  our  Commission  Is  concerned 
with  rule-making,  adjudicating  and  Ucens- 
lug.     With    the    exception    of    freight    for- 
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warders  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  our 
UcetLslng  Jurisdiction  refers  to  Section  15 
combinations  in  derogation  of  our  Anti-Trust 
Laws  and.  t«  my  mind,  they  constitute  the 
heart  of  omi  jurisdiction. 

Oiu-  rule-making  and  adjudication  under- 
takings are  not  unlike  those  which  are  un- 
dertaken by  the  ICC.  and  the  CAB.  I 
think  I  should  state  here,  however,  that  the 
Commission  often  sits  as  a  tribunal,  ad- 
judicating disputes  between  two  or  more 
private  parties  with  respect  to  causes  of 
action  arising  under  the  Shipping  Act.  In 
such  cases  there  may  or  may  not  be  an  im- 
portant public  Interest  question  at  stake. 
Nevertheless,  ^in  our  ad  hoc  rule-making 
cases,  important  regulatory  principles  may  be 
enunciated. 

Apar*-  from  the  Inherent  differences  in 
transportation  agencies  there  are  manv  com- 
mon points  of  Interest.  Since  1963.  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  have  met  regularly 
with  the  purpose  of  reaching  substantial 
uniformity  of  regulation  wherever  possible. 
Moreover,  Inter-agency  staff  groups  have  been 
formed  to  explore  remedies  for  problems  com- 
mon to  all.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
achieved  by  these  meetings,  yet  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  your  interests 
are  primarily  those  which  affect  passenger 
traffic.  It  is  no  secret  that  ocean  shipping 
concerns  Itself  primarily  with  the  transporta- 
Uon  of  freight.  But  Just  as  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  for  example,  is  concerning  it- 
self dally  with  freight  matters,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  is  continually  con- 
cerned with  the  passenger  aspects  of  ocean 
shipping.  One  of  our  most  controversial  de- 
cisions, for  example,  relates  to  the  much  liti- 
gated passenger  conference  agreement  which 
is  now  being  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbl,^  Circuit. 

As  moat  of  you  know,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction  over  passenger  carriers 
Is  extremely  limited.  Passenger  carriers  are 
required  to  file  their  passenger  tariffs  with 
the  Commission,  but  it  is  under  Section  15 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  that  section  under  which 
carriers  may  act  in  concert  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Antl-TYust  Laws  during  the  period 
that  their  agreement  bears  the  Commission's 
stamp  of  approval,  that  the  Commission  can 
elTectlvely  oversee  Conference  matters  as  they 
affect  passenger  business.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Conunission  to  approve,  disap- 
prove or  modify  any  conference  agreement — 
Including  a  passenger  conference  agree- 
nient — which  is  found  to  be  detrimental  to 
our  oommerce  or  contrary  to  our  public  in- 
terest. This  case  was  begun  in  late  1959  and 
constituted  a  general  investigation  of  the 
practices  of  two  Interrelated  trans-Atlantic 
passenger  conferences  as  they  related  to 
travel  agents.  The  Commission's  first  de- 
cision In  the  case  was  served  early  in  1964  and 
required  the  passenger  conferences  to  amend 
their  agreements  In  many  respects.  The  con- 
ferences accepted  all  of  the  modifications  re- 
quired by  the  Board's  1964  order  which  repre- 
sent tangible  benefits  to  the  uaveling  public. 
except  two,  ^hlch  relate  exclusively  to  travel 
agents. 

First,  the  so-called  unanimity  rule  whereby 
a  change  in  the  maximum  commission  fee 
'payable  to  travel  agents  could  be  accom- 
plished only  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  carriers,  and  secondly,  the  tlelng  rule, 
whereby  travel  agents  appointed  by  the  car- 
riers were  prohibited  from  selling  passengers 
bookings  on  competing  non-conference  lines 
without  the  prior  permission  ■  :  the  confer- 
ence were  contested  by  the  conference.  After 
Court  review,  these  two  issues  were  remanded 
to  the  Conunission  in  June  of  1965,  and  after 
further  briefing  and  oral  argument,  we  is- 
sued our  last  decision  on  these  two  points, 
again  holding  that  the  unanimity  rule  and 
tbe    tlelng    rule    were    detrimental    to    our 


commerce  and  contrary  to  the  public  interest, 
thus  striking  b<jth  rules  from  the  agreements. 
Both  Issues  are  again  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  This  landmark  c.%se  represents  the 
only  formal  general  investigation  into  the 
affairs  of  passenger  conferences  ever  con- 
ducted under  the  Shipping  Act  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  the  Commission's  deci- 
sions In  Docket  No  873  will  hiive  a  salutary 
effect  on   the   pa.'isenger  steam.'ihip  business. 

Another  a.>ipect  of  pa.ssenger  operations 
which  has  had  the  Commission's  .mention  is 
the  ever-growing  cruise  business.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  availing  tlienisclves  of  ocean 
cruises  has  doubled  between  1960  and  1965 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  an  abatement.  In- 
deed, the  latest  annual  figtire  indicate  that 
more  than  350.000  persons  are  boarding 
cruise  vessels  at  United  States  ports.  This 
business  has  attracted  long  established  ship- 
ping lines  to  the  e.xtent  that  during  the 
"slow"  season  on  the  trans-Atlantic  trades, 
vessels  are  divert.ed  to  the  cruisii.g  trade  for 
one  or  two  voyages  each  year.  It  has  also 
attracted  promoters  who  charter  a  given 
vessel  for  a  particular  cruise  We  are  all 
aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  catastrophes  attend- 
ing the  cruise  ship?;  Rwcra  Prima  Yarmouth 
Castle,   and    Vik'.ng   Pnnces.i. 

The  r^pld  growtii  of  the  crul.se  business, 
unfortunately,  has  permitted  the  employ- 
ment of  old  and  unsafe  vessels  and  has 
presented  the  occasion  for  financially  irre- 
sponsible speculators  to  enter  the  field.  In 
the  case  of  the  Rivera  Prima  several  hundrerf 
pre-paid  passengers  were  left  stranded  on  a 
pier  here  in  New  York.  In  late  summer  of 
1964.  after  the  vessel  left  port  and  abandoned 
the  cruise  following  a  dispute  between  the 
vessel  owner  and  the  cruise  operator.  Ex- 
cept for  ordinary  remedies  provided  at  law  in 
civil  suits,  there  appeared  to  be  no  regulatory 
authority  for  any  transportation  agency  to 
protect,  adequately,  these  passengers  who 
constitute  an  important  segment  of  the 
travelling  American   public 

A  different  story  can  be  told  of  the  Yar- 
mouth CaatlP.  In  the  Fall  of  1965,  that 
vessel — a  thirty-eight-year-old  ship — sus- 
tained a  fire  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
ninety  lives.  And  less  than  a  year  ago,  the 
Viking  Princess,  formerly  the  Rivera  Prima. 
on  a  Caribbean  cruise,  sustained  a  cata- 
strophic holocaust  bringing  to  a  nightmarish 
end  the  cruise  for  the  entire  complement  of 
passengers  and  crew  who  were  forced  to 
abandon  ship. 

Needless  to  say.  the  crvuslng  trade  appeals 
to  a  much  broader  and  larger  market  of 
travellers  than  does  the  trans-ocean  trade. 
The  cruise  trade  is  relatively  inexpensive,  in 
both  time  and  money,  and  Is  calculated  to 
meet  a  vacation  demand  that  has.  until 
recently,  been  untapped  It  would  be 
shameful,  obviously,  if  the  .American  travel- 
ling public  were  caused  to  lose  confidence 
in  the  seaworthiness  of  ves.sels  at  their  dis- 
posal and  in  the  Integrity  ot  cruise  operators 
because  of  a  few  unsafe  ships  and  some 
unscrupulous  entrepreneurs.  Neither  short- 
coming should  be  permitted  to  blight  this 
growing  segment  ol  ocean  shipping,  or  en- 
danger the  American  travelling  public.  In 
the  light  of  this,  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  supported  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  In  remedy- 
ing this  situation 

Several  Bills  on  this  score  have  been  In- 
troduced in  the  Congress,  and  various  de- 
partments of  the  Administration  have 
wrestled  with  the  problem  For  our  part, 
the  Commission  has  supported  HR.  10327, 
which  both  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  have  recommended 
legislative  enactment.  The  purposes  of  this 
BUI  are: 

( 1 )  To  promote  the  adherence  to  modern 
fire  safety  standards  by  all  passenger  Vessels. 
and  * 

(2)  To  Insure  financial   responsibility  on 


the  part  of  ship  owners  and  operators,  to  pay 
Judgments  for  personal  injury  or  death,  and 
to  repay  fares  In  the  event  of  non-per- 
formance of  voyages. 

In  summary,  the  Bill  contains  provisions 
relating  to  safety  of  life  at  sea  and  financial 
security.  The  safety  provisions  are  the  es- 
pecial concern  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Since 
these  standards  Involve  International  ship- 
ping, and  all  nations  share  a  deep  concern 
with  them,  such  matters  are  generally  the 
subject  of  multilateral  or  bilateral  agree- 
ments between  nations  and  are  the  subject 
of  treaties.  At  the  present  time,  the  np- 
plicable  international  fire  safety  standards 
are  those  contained  in  the  1960  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  Convention  (SOLAS)  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  signatory.  The  Inter- 
national Maritime  Consultlve  Organization 
iIMOO)  of  the  United  Nations  is  currently 
addressing  itself  to  vessel  safety  standards. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  Bill  inti- 
mately involve  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. First,  the  Bill  insures  that  ade- 
quate assets  or  insurance  will  be  available 
to  satisfy  judgements  for  damages  for  death 
or  personal  injury  suffered  by  any  passenger 
or  crew  member.  The  amount  of  financial 
responsibility  per  passenger  accomodation 
required  has  been  established  on  a  sliding 
scale.  In  this  way,  f>assengers  and  crews  will 
be  assured  of  an  adequate  Indemniflcation 
pool  yet  operators  of  large  vessels  will  not 
unduly  be  burdened  with  prohibitive  insur- 
ance costs.  Moreover,  the  financial  require- 
ments of  carriers  may  be  satisfied  by  policies 
of  insurance,  surety  bonds,  qualifications  as 
self-insurer,  other  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility, or  a  combination  thereof. 
Additionally,  the  Conrmilssion  is  authorized 
to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  ■' 
these  death  and  personal  injury  indem- 
nification provisions. 

Another  section  of  the  Bill  requires 
passenger  carriers — including  charterers — to 
satisfy  the  Commission  that  it  has  sufficient 
funds  available  to  Indemnify  passengers  in 
those  cases  where  the  ship  owner  or  charterer 
fails  to  provide  the  transportation  purchased. 
It  prohibits  any  person  from  arranging,  of- 
fering, advertising,  or  providing  passage  on 
vessels  having  berth  or  stateroom  accommo- 
dations for  50  or  more  passengers  and  em- 
barking passengers  at  United  States  ports 
unless  there  has  been  established,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, that  sufficient  funds  are  available,  by 
bond  or  otherwise,  to  indemnify  passengers 
for  non-performance.  If  a  bond  or  other  se- 
curity is  used,  it  must  equal  the  estimated 
total  revenue  for  the  particular  transpor- 
tation. 

This  section  provides  for  the  filing  of  evi- 
dence of  financial  security  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive a  copy  of  an  acceptable  bond  or  other 
security  because  many  persons  operating  in 
the  cruise  business  are  responsible  and  main- 
tain sufficient  assets  in  this  country  which 
could  be  proceeded  against. 

It  Is  these  sections  of  the  Bill.  I  believe. 
which  will  Instill  the  confidence  of  the 
American  travelling  public  In  both  the  ves- 
sels devoted  to  our  passenger  trades  and  to 
those  who  operate  them.  Fortunately,  we 
have  experienced  few  disasters  of  Yarmouth 
Ca.itle  magnitude.  Indeed,  in  the  two  cases 
where  cruise  passengers  were  abandoned  and 
the  two  cruise  marine  catastrophes,  only 
two  vessels — neither  flying  the  American  flag 
— were  involved.  The  Rivera  Prima,  which 
left  her  passengers  stranded  in  1964  became 
the  Viking  Princess  which  was  a  casualty  In 
1966.  And  the  ill-fated  Yarmouth  Castle. 
whose  disaster  took  90  lives  in  1965.  had 
previously  stranded  passengers  when  her 
advertised  cruise  was  suddenly  cancelled  in 
1964.  But  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  rely  on 
the  few  Instances  of  disasters  as  a  reason 
for  Inaction  when  their  occurrence  can  be 
so  readily  obviated. 
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While  this  Bill  Is  directed  to  all  vessels 
sailing  from  United  Slates  ports,  which  ac- 
commodate more  than  50  passengers,  Its  most 
salutary  effect  will  be  on  the  cruising  trades 
which  are  in  a  period  of  solid  growth.  I 
believe  that  this  Bill  will  extend  to  the  ocean 
travelling  public  that  degree  of  protection 
to  which  It  is  entitled  in  a  society  which  has 
such  a  high  regard  for  personal  welfare. 

Thank  you. 


them.  But  possibly  the  greatest  honor, 
and  the  one  -which  he  should  treasure 
most,  Is  the  sure  knowledge  that  he  will 
be  greatly  missed  and  long  remembered 
in  this  House. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Joseph.  W.  Martin,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  dedicated  Members  of 
the  House. 

Few  men  in  this  era  have  devoted  half 
a  century  to  public  service.  Fewer  men 
could  qualify  to  write  a  book  entitled, 
"My  First  50  Years  in  Politics,"  and 
publLsh  such  a  history  long  before  their 
retirement.  Fewer  still  could  relate 
therein  more  than  5  decades  of  national 
leadership,  and  only  one  could  tell  us  of 
his  experience  as  a  member  of  both 
houses  of  his  State's  legislature,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  21  terms,  as  a 
delegate  to  6  national  conventions  and 
permanent  chainnan  of  5.  as  chairman 
of  his  party's  national  committee,  and  as 
minority  leader  in  8  Congresses  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  2. 

Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  has  written 
such  a  book.  Far  more  important,  he 
has  written  such  a  record  in  the  annals 
of  American  politics.  Throughout  his 
career  his  work  has  been  constructive 
and  progressive.  Acutely  aware  of 
changing  times,  he  has  never  failed  to 
bring  his  principles  and  energies  to  bear 
on  the  most  pressing  problems  which 
have  challenged  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  He  has  given  the  best  within  in 
him  to  the  Government  of  America,  to 
the  strengthening  of  our  institutions,  to 
the  shaping  of  our  laws,  and  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  younger  and  less  experienced 
legislators  whom  he  has  led. 

Speaker  Martin  stands  in  the  first 
rank  of  American  statemen,  with  the 
great  executives  and  legislators  of  both 
parties  who  have  been  his  colleagues  and 
his  friends;  men  like  President  Eisen- 
hower, Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  Speaker 
Rayburn  and  the  present  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  stands,  too.  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  great  Republicans  of  Massa- 
chusetts, -with  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
stall;  Mr.  Martin's  close  personal  friend, 
Gov.  Robert  F.  Bradford:  and  three  gen- 
erations of  the  Lodge  family.  He  has 
shared  with  these  men  the  heavy  bur- 
dens and  the  great  rewards  of  leadership, 
and  shares  with  them,  too,  the  tradition 
of  selfless,  sound,  cieative  service  which 
has  built  and  stabilized  our  nation 
through  troubled  and  difficult  times, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.. 
has  received  innumerable  honors,  de- 
grees, tributes  and  citations  during  his 
career.     He   has    earned   every   one   of 


Congressman  Dingell  Reports 
From  Washington 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  2d 
ses.sion  of  the  89th  Congress  is  drawing  to 
a  close  and,  as  I  have  done  dunng  the  11 
years  I  have  been  in  the  House,  I  am 
reporting  to  my  constituents  on  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  countrj'  and  about  our 
accomplishments  in  Congress.  Thus, 
pursuant  to  permission  granted,  I  insert 
into  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  last  portion  of  my  report  to 
the  people  of  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  for  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress: 

Congressman  John  D.  Dinceli.  Rrpor.rs 
Prom   Washington 

So  many  things  happened  as  Congress  drew 
to  a  close  that  I  want  to  continue  my  e.jrlier 
report  to  you. 

The  Vietnam  war.  of  course,  is  on  all  our 
minds. 

ErDS    LOSE    FRIENDS 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Asian  Jour- 
ney eiupha.sizes  the  great  Impact  which  the 
American  fighting  in  Vietnam  has  had  on  the 
400  million  non-Chinese  people  who  live  iti 
the  Par  East. 

Every  Government  from  East  Pakistan  to 
North  Korea  now  has  moved  in  some  degree 
away  from  Communist  China.  Indone^a  has 
replaced  a  pro-Commtini.st  regime 

Even  the  Japanese  Communist  party  re- 
jects Peking  leadership. 

A    VOTE    FOR    FREEDOM 

The  big  turnout  of  voters,  80  percent  of 
those  eligible  which  occurred  recently  when 
South  Vietnam  elected  a  national  assembly 
l3  a  great  victory  for  freedom.  Hopefully,  a 
duly  elected  government  acting  tinder  a  \iTit- 
ten  constitution  will  soon  be  a  reality. 

The  farmers  and  villagers  who  trooped  to 
the  polls  that  day  were  rejecting  Communism 
and  defying  Viet  Cong  terrorist  threats. 

By  simply  taking  part  in  that  election  the 
great  majority  of  Vietnamese  people  voted  for 
freedom. 

CRISIS    IN    THE    WAR 

Winning  the  war  in  Vietnam  calls  for 
much  more  than  driving  out  invading  Red 
armies. 

Behind  the  shield  of  military  security 
which  the  presence  of  American  "troops  es- 
tablishes, the  South  Vietnamese  people  face 
problems  about  creating  a  free  and  self- 
governing  society. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  remain  permanently 
in  Vietnam  but  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  and  to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover  of  Southeast  Asia, 
which  is  a  threat  not  only  to  the  security 
of  that  area  but  to  the  United  States. 

NEED    LOCAL    LEADERS 

An  independent  South  Vietnam  can  read- 
ily become  prosperous.    The  land  Is  rich. 

But  In  addition  to  technical  and  economic 
assistance    the    people    need    leaders    and 


teaciiers  to  bring  them  up  to  date,  and  these 
teachers  :ind  leaders  must  be  Vietnamese 

Otherwise  some  will  s.iy  the  Reds  were 
right  after  all.  and  the  "Americans  really 
came  to  Vietnam  to  succeed  the  French  as 
colonial  masters. 

Only  Vietnamese  administrators  can  In- 
spire confidence  in  Vietnamese  independence 
and  self-government. 

NEW    CHOVPS    TRAINED 

The  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  Vie'tnaniese  Arrr.y. 
and  the  Saigon  Government  tram  "Rural 
Construction"  groups  lor  this  phase  of  the 
war. 

Each  •Rural  Construction"  team  i.s  taught 
how  tu  move  into  a  village,  drive  out  the 
local  Reds,  and  establish  self-government. 

Then  the  members  are  expected  to  build 
and  run  schools,  open  health  clinics,  repair 
roads  and  bridges,  introduce  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers, of  new  rice  seed,  sweet  potatoes, 
sugar  cane,  and  hogs,  organize  fishing  co- 
operatives, etc. 

IKE  WAS  RIGHT  ON  VIETNAM 

I  think  former  President  Dwight  D  Eisen- 
hower  spoke  the  minds  of  most  Americans 
when  in  1960  he  promised  that  this  country- 
would  uphold  Vietnamese  independence.  His 
words  to  the  Vietnamese  people  were: 

"Although  the  main  responpibililv  for 
guarding  independence  will  alwavs.  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  belong  to  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple and  tlieir  government.  I  want  to  a.ssure 
yuu  that  for  so  long  as  our  strengtn  can  be 
useful,  the  United  SUtes  will  continue  to 
assist  Vietnam  in  the  difficult  yet  hopeful 
.--iruggle  ahead." 

I  belle\e  that  if  Americans  courageously 
support  our  policy  of  assisting  development 
of  a  free  democratically  elected  government 
and  furnishing  economic  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  build  a  stable,  viable  economy,  we 
can  turn  back  this  Communist  probe  lis  we 
have  already  turned  back  Communist  probes 
in  Berlin.  Greece.  Turkey,  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines. 

Success  in  our  great  endeavor  will  prevent 
Communist  takeover  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia, 
and  cr.n  mean  years  of  peace  in  the  area  and 
the  world. 

CLEAN  RIVERS 

Tl-.e  new-  Clean  Rivers  law  increasing  Fed- 
eral grants  to  cities  for  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction up  to  $1  billion,  will  finally  make 
enough  money  available  for  real  cleanup. 

I  was  a  sponsor  of  the  House  bill  and  for 
the  f.rst  time.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  amounts 
authorized  for  the  next  few  years  will  be 
nearly  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs. 

HELP    FOR    INDt'STRL^L   AIR   AND    WATER    CLEANUP 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  I  was 
able  to  persuade  the  tax  writing  House  Ways 
and  Means  Conunittee  to  continue  the  seven 
percent  Investment  tax  credit  on  money  spent 
to  install  water  and  air  pollution  control 
equipment. 

This  $10  million  exemption  will  stimul.ite 
heavy  industrial  investment  in  cleanup  facili- 
ties on  the  Detroit  River  and  elsewhere.  In- 
dtislries  which  must  install  air  and  water 
pollution  controls  will  find  it  financiallv  at- 
tractive to  do  so. 

INFLATION 

As  we  all  know  to  our  sorrow,  prices  are 
continuing  to  rise.  The  price  of  food  rose 
three  percent  during  the  past  12  months,  the 
prices  of  services  rose  4.5  percent,  and  the 
price  of  borrowing  money  linterest  rates) 
climbed  33  percent! 

Crippling  Inflation  Is  the  last  thing  this 
country  needs  or  wants.  Both  Congress  aivd 
the  President  have  moved  strongly  to  mod- 
erate price  Increases.  But  one  cannot  yet  say 
the  trend  has  been  checked. 

rOOD    INCREASES 

Increases  In  food  costs  hit  constimers  hard- 
est. They  especially  penalize  large  famihes. 
I>oor  families,  retired  persons,  and  persons 
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with  fixed  or  limited  incomes  Rising  food 
prices  create  nagging  problems  for  harassed 
housewives. 

The  record  shows  that  the  wholesale  prices 
of  farm  products  ended  a  long  decline  late  in 

1964,  and  since  then  have  risen  approximately 
16  percent.  This  is  a  basic  change,  which 
retail  food  prices  reflect. 

YOUR    GOVERNMENT    ACTS 

I  voted  to  suspend  temporarily  the  seven 
percent  Investment  tax  credit  which  had  been 
adopted  In  1962  to  encourage  business  to 
make  capital  investments. 

This  plan  had  perhaps  worlced  too  well. 
Since  1962  the  annual  volume  of  capital  in- 
vestments of  manufacturers  had  doubled, 
and  the  volume  of  capital  investments  by  all 
business  had  grown  from  $37  billion  to  $60 
billion  a  year. 

Demand  for  money  to  finance  these  invest- 
ments was  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
33  percent  Interest  rate  rise. 

INTEREST  CEILING 

I  also  voted  to  protect  building  and  loan 
associations  and  savings  Institutions  which 
were  losing  deposits  to  banks.  Congress  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  interest  rates  which  com- 
mercial banks  could  pay  on  deposits  of  less 
than  tlOCOOO. 

I  hope  this  will  make  more  money  avail- 
able for  the  home  building  industry,  which 
hasn't  been  able  to  compete  with  business 
bulldiQg  at  current  high  interest  rates. 

WILL  CUT   SPENDING 

During  the  year  Congress  temporarily  with- 
held  some   of   the   excise    tax   cuts  made   in 

1965.  advanced  income  tax  withholding 
schedules,  and  toolt  other  actions  to  restrain 
Inflationary  pressures. 

The  President  vigorously  resisted  wage  de- 
mands which  exceeded  productivity  gains, 
and  price  rises  not  Justified  by  cost  increases. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  raised  redis- 
count rates,  and  demanded  that  bankers  ex- 
tend credit  selectively.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
deflationary  Influence  was  the  fall  in  stock 
prices. 

Aa  Congress  ends,  the  President  has  placed 
a  freeze  on  Government  Jobs,  and  Is  prepar- 
ing to  cut  XSovernment  spending  $3  billion 
a  year. 

MORE    ACTION    COMING 

Some  observers  blame  price  rises  on  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  the  $2  billion  a  month 
expenditures  which  accompany  it.  In  this 
view  the  distortion  of  normal  trade  is  great 
enough  to  Jtistlfy  wartime  economic  controls. 

Others  call  for  wartime  emergency  tax 
Increases.  I  do  not  believe  either  action 
Is  necessary  at  this  time.  I  am  sure  that 
Congress  and  the  President  can  and  will  pre- 
vent a  disastrous  inflation,  and  I  expect 
other  actions  to  be  taken  when  necessary 
by  your  Goverrunent. 

KEW    WONDERLAND    FOR    YOU 

1  am  happy  to  report  that  nature  lovers 
In  Michigan  soon  will  be  able  to  enjoy  a 
new  wilderness  park. 

One  of  the  flrst  purchases  made  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  out  of  the  new  Federal 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  fund  is  the 
Sylvanla  tract  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

Sylvanla  comprises  29  square  miles  of  wild 
woods  and  beautiful  lakes  which  had  been 
the  private  playground  of  millionaires  for 
half  a  century.  Now  the  Forest  Service  will 
open  It  to  public  use.  building  roads  and 
trails,  providing  guides  and  camping  facili- 
ties, and  displaying  lt«  beauties  to  visitors. 

GOLDEN    PASSPORTS 

I  was  a  sponsor  of  the  law  which  created 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  fund  18 
months  ago.  In  addition  to  supplying  the 
money  to  buy  Sylvanla.  this  fund  will  pay 
for  the  new  Pictured  Rocks  lakeshore  recrea- 
tion area.  And  it  has  given  the  State  of 
Michigan  M.665.000  with  which  to  buy  other 
recreation  afeas  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  match- 
ing baaU. 


The  fund  revenues  come  from  the  sale  of 
$7  Golden  Passport.s  (visitors'  permits)  to 
Federal  recreational  areas,  from  motor  boat 
fuel  taxes,  from  sales  of  surplus  Federal 
lands,  and  from  other  sources. 

FEDERAL    AID    TO    COMMUNITIES 

Congress  is  pitying  more  and  more  State 
and  local  government  bills  every  year,  and 
if  we  are  to  provide  for  400  nuUlon  Americans 
in  80  years  I  expect  the  trend  tc  continue. 
Many  of  the  most  pressmc  needs  for  public 
services  today  are  local,  and  many  kinds  of 
taxes  are  most  economically  and  best  col- 
lected nationally. 

The  change  ha.=;  t.iken  place  fairly  rapidly. 
Only  10  ye.ws  ago  the  Federal  Government 
supplied  about  eight  percent  of  the  money 
that  states  and  cities  spent  T(Xlay  it 
supplies  nearly  20  percent. 

EFFECT    OF    FEDERAL    AID    IN     MICHIGAN 

Michigan  and  it.s  local  governments  re- 
ceived $339  miUion  from  Federal  s«jurces  in 
1963-  To  raise  thi.s  money  from  non-Federal 
sources  would  have  required  a  63  p.jicent  in- 
crease in  the  Michigan  .sales  tax.  or  a  77 
percent  increase  in  property  taxes  collected 
for  schools,  or  a  200  percent  increase  in  gas- 
oline tax  receipts. 

Clearly,  in  this  day  of  I(:>cal  revenue  prob- 
lems. Federal  aid  has  become  a  most  im- 
porumt  part  of  local  government   financing. 


D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

I-N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  17.  1966 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress simply  will  not  be  the  .same  without 
D.  R.  "Billy  Mathews.  I  feel  deep  re- 
gret in  the  knowledge  ihat  the  floor  of 
this  House  soon  is  no  longer  to  be 
enlivened  and  graced  by  such  a  man. 

It  was  within  a  short  time  after  my 
return  to  the  Hou.se  6  years  ago  that  I 
felt  a  growing  and  considerable  lespect 
and  affection  for  'Billy"  Matthews. 
Not  only  has  he  been  a  dedicated  and 
faithful  .servant  of  the  nation  and  his 
district.  He  has  also  appi-oach  his  tasks 
with  such  zest  and  ^ood-naturediiess  as 
to  be  a  constant  .source  of  enjoyment 
and  inspiration  for  us  all. 

His  wife,  Sara,  has  been  a  fine  helper 
and  friend  of  my  wife  in  their  activities 
In  the  Congres-sional  Club.  She  ande 
"Billy"  make  a  great  team.  So  it  is 
also  through  that  association  that  I 
have  come  to  know  Billy"  Matthews 
as  a  good  Christian  and  wonderful 
family  man. 

But  it  is  here  on  the  floor,  Mi  Speaker, 
where  this  man  will  be  missed  the  most. 
His  great  gems  of  rea.son  and  common 
sense — intoned  so  often  by  the  levity  and 
natural  poetry  that  flows  from  him — 
have  bi-ightencd  this  Chamber  and 
brought  this  body  down  to  earth  on  many 
occasions. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  by  which 
an  effective  and  respected  Member  of 
the  House  gets  his  job  done.  I  submit 
that  "Billy"  Matthews  is  a  master  of 
every  one  of  them.  His  departure  will 
leave  a  real  and  lasting  void.  I  salute 
him  and  wish  him  many  more  happy 
years  of  accomplishment  and  good  works. 


October  ^1,  li)r>6 

The  American  Legion  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

October  20.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  on  "The  American  Legion 
Story"  was  written  by  a  devoted  Legion- 
naire and  great  American,  the  Honor- 
able Sam  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  of  Columbia. 
S.C.  Mr.  Latimer's  splendid  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State  of 
September  25.  I  commend  this  out- 
standing article  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
clude it  herewith: 

"The  American  Legion  Story' 
(By  S.  L.  Latimer) 

(  "The  American  Legion  Story"  by  Ray- 
mond Moley  Jr.  with  foreword  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce  New  York, 
443  pp.     $6.95.) 

As  the  distinguished  South  Carolinian. 
James  F.  Byrnes,  says  in  a  statement  on  the 
cover  of  "The  American  Legion  Story."  just 
coming  from  the  presses,  a  history  "to  be 
worthwhile  must  be  objective.  It  must  pre- 
sent the  facts  as  they  are." 

That  Raymond  Moley  Jr.,  the  author  of 
this  book,  has,  as  Mr.  Byrnes  says,  not  only 
met  these  requirements  but  has  produced  a 
valuable  and  enjoyable  volume  is  a  state- 
ment with  which  It  is  easy  to  agree. 

The  new  history  of  this  veterans  organiza- 
tion, the  third  that  has  been  published,  is 
not  a  product  of  the  American  Legion  itself, 
though  it  encouraged  its  publication  and  lent 
a  help  in  making  records  available,  putting 
the  author  In  touch  with  persons  with  first- 
hand information,  etc. 

The  publishing  firm  chose  the  writer  and 
he  has  presented  the  story  as  he  sees  it 
True,  Mr.  Moley  wears  proudly  the  American 
Legion  button,  having  earned  his  eligibility 
through  naval  service  in  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict,  but  he  holds  no  office  in 
the  organization  and  in  no  wise  could  be 
classed  as  its  spokesman,  which  is  well. 

Happily,  as  has  been  said  by  one  person 
who  has  read  the  script,  the  author  "keeps  in 
view"  the  organization's  "fine  goals  and  con- 
tributions" but  "does  not  disguise  or  ignore 
the  tribulations  and  periods  of  comparative 
ineffectiveness  it  has  endured '  during  its 
more  than  47  years. 

Happily  Mr.  Moley  realized  also  that  page-, 
after-page  of  nothing  but  the  doings  of  the 
Legion,  without  putting  its  activities  in  the 
proper  settings,  would  become  dull  reading 
even  to  a  most  ardent  Legionnaire.  So  he 
avoided  this  pitfall,  and  instead  made  his 
narrative  a  veritable  resume  of  important 
happenings  on  the  national  and  world  scene 
over  the  last  50  or  more  years. 

Chapter  II,  "FYom  Momentous  Events.'  for 
example,  which  deals  with  the  whys  and 
wherefores  that  brought  on  World  War  I. 
is  the  finest  resume  of  this  period  of  world- 
shaking  intrigue  this  reviewer  has  read. 
What  Mr.  Moley  says  can  be  found,  no  doubt, 
basically,  in  more  voluminous  works,  but  not 
in  such  a  concise,  authentically  interpreted 
condensation  as  Mr.  Moley  has  produced. 
This  chapter  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book. 

Another  highlight  is  "The  Legion  and  De- 
fense In  World  Crisis"  (Chapter  14).  And 
whether  one  Is  a  Legionnaire  or  not.  Mr. 
Moley's  account  (Chapter  3)  of  the  history- 
making  Paris  Caucus  in  March  1919  out  of 
which  the  organization  was  born  should  hold 
the  intense  Interest  of  any  average  reader. 
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especially  as  to  the  unselfish  part  Col.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Jr.  played  in  the  proceedings. 
That  Mr.  Moley  was  impressed  with  the 
American  Legion's  record  of  service  cannot  be 
doubted.  Yet  to  follow  the  straight  road  has 
not  alway.<;  be-en  easy,  there  being  notable  in- 
stances of  disagreement.  Take  for  example 
the  ori^anization's  demand  for  the  so-called 
"bonus"  or  adjusted  compensation  "  bill 
which  gave  each  World  War  I  veteran  so 
much  a  day  extra  for  his  service.  There  was 
a  sharp  difference  of  ojMnion.  In  fact.  South 
Carolina  threatened  to  secede  from  the  na- 
tional organization.  But  when  it  came  to 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  there  was  unanimity, 
the  contrast  being  that  the  fight  then  was 
for  others— World  War  II  men.  the  benefici- 
aries, had  not  become  factors — whereas  the 
"bonus  '  backers  were  pleading,  so  to  speak, 
their  own  cause,  regardless  of  how  just  that 
cause  may  have  seemed.  As  to  a  general 
pension  for  all  veterans  at  a  certain  age,  the 
Legion  has  repeatedly  refused  to  ask  it. 

On  such  admittedly  fine  programs  as  Boys 
State,  Legion  Junior  baseball,  the  annual 
high  school  oratorical  (all  speeches  on  the 
Constitution),  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled, 
care  of  the  widows  and  children,  and  its 
demand  after  World  War  I  for  the  now  well 
established  veterans  hospitals,  the  Legion  has 
acted  without  discord. 

W'hile  the  book  is  primarily  about  the  par- 
ent organization,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the 
Women's  Auxiliary,  and  mention  of  the  Forty 
and  Eight,  which  technically  now  operates 
apart,  though  it  still  bases  eligibility  on 
LiCgion  service. 

Perforce,  the  use  of  names  was  limited  and 
there  no  doubt  are  many  who  will  be  disap- 
pointed not  to  ije  mentioned,  but  the  policy 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Moley  and  the  publishers 
to  make  personal  reference  only  when  the 
name  was  a  part  of  the  Incident  being  re- 
lated. Thus  many  Legionnaires,  stout  and 
true,  who  have  done  yoeman  work  on  the 
local,  departmental  and  national  levels,  are 
not  listed. 

That  the  American  Legion  has  its  ardent 
Critics  is  well  known.  They  come  mostly 
from  the  ultra-liberals  who  disagree  thor- 
oughly with  its  rather  conservative  policies 
and  from  those  who.  were  the  truth  known, 
don't  relish  its  unrelenting  work  for  basic 
Americanism.  For  those  who  would  like  to 
know  whafs  what,  Mr.  Moley's  book  gives 
most  of  the  answers,  and  rather  convincingly. 
"The  Story  of  the  American  Legion"  should 
be  m  all  libraries,  for  its  value  is  not  of  the 
passing  variety. 

— S.  L.  Latimer,  Jr. 
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had  the  oppoi-tunity  to  sei-ve  with  him 
and  to  have  known  him  as  an  outstand- 
ing individual  and  person,  as  well  as  a 
great  public  official. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  Honorable  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr..  and  to  state  that  the  trib- 
ute given  him  by  Membei-s  of  the  Hou.se 
is  dramatic  evidence  of  our  appi-eciation 
of  his  outstanding  career. 


Business,  Bombs  and  Burdens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

op   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  20,  1966 


A  Tribute  to  Hon,  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  oui' 
distinguished  colleague  and  once  Speak- 
er. Joe  Martin,  has  carved  out  a  historic 
record  that  is  not  only  appreciated  by 
Repi-esentatives,  but  by  all  citizens  ap- 
preciative of  the  strength  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government. 

His  Ufelong  career  in  public  service,  42 
years  of  which  he  served  as  a  Member  of 
the  House,  deserves  the  appreciation  of 
all  who  served  with  him. 

Joe  Martiw  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  great  House  Members  in  our 
legislative  body.    I  am  honored  to  have 


Mr.  Mc'VICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  Denver  Post, 
Mr.  Palmer  Hoyt.  delivered  a  thought- 
provoking  speech  recently  to  the  Oregon 
Advertising  Club.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  elo- 
quently but  simply  stated  those  problems 
facing  our  Nation  today,  including  that 
of  inflation  and  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. He  concludes  his  comments  by 
challenging  each  of  us  to  encounter  and 
accept  our  responsibilities  as  citizens  not 
only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  a  world- 
wide community.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  find  Mr.  Hoyfs  speech  of  great 
intei-est  and  value : 

Business.  Bombs  and  Bitrdens 
(Speech  by  Palmer  Hoyt  to  the  Oregon  Ad- 
vertising Club,  Portland,  Oreg..  September 
14,  1966) 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  invited  here  to  speak  to  the  Oregon  Ad- 
vertising Club  A  pleasure,  of  course,  be- 
cause it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  see  so 
many  of  my  old  friends  again.  But  a  privi- 
lege as  well,  because  of  the  high  regard  I 
have  for  you  people  in  the  advertising 
business. 

I  consider  advertising  one  of  the  great 
contributors  to  the  success  of  our  democratic 
society. 

It  is.  first  of  all.  the  guarantor  of  a  free 

pre.<is.     Without  advertising  the  free  press 

In  the  mass  scale,  democratic  form  that  it 
exists  today  in  America — simply  would  not 
be  possible.  Without  the  financial  under- 
pinning of  advertising,  the  press  would  be- 
come either  the  handmaiden  of  big  govern- 
ment or  the  tool  of  partisan  or  selfish 
Interests. 

Secondly,  advertising  is  the  lever  of  compe- 
tition, and  competition  is  the  life  of  trade. 
In  fact,  our  high  standard  of  living  depends 
In  very  large  measure  on  the  vitality  that 
competition  puts  into  our  economic  system. 
And  the  quality  of  competition  In  our  so- 
ciety today  depends  in  turn — and  to  a  very 
large  degree— on  the  quality  of  advertising. 
There  Is  a  third  role  of  advertising  which 
Is  less  well  understood  and  appreciated.  I 
mean  the  role  of  advertising  as  the  voice  of 
business.  There  are  other  ways  that  busi- 
nessmen may  communicate  with  the  public, 
of  course.  But  overall,  when  the  public  hears 
business  speaking,  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  advertising 

Much  good  can  be  done  through  this  voice. 
I  can  recall  vividly  here  in  Portland  the  days 
of  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s.  And  I 
never  think  of  that  period  without  recall- 
ing the  great  service  performed  through 
advertising  by  the  business  firm  of  Meier  & 
Frank.  Over  a  long  period  of  time,  Meier  & 
Frank  used  a  whole  series  of  full  page  ads 


that  contained  only  one  word.  There  waa 
nothing  else  in  the  ads  but  that  one  word: 
Confidence.  It  made  a  real  contribution. 
It  helped  to. reassure  the  people.  To  prove 
their  confidence  in  the  people,  thev  were  the 
only  major  department  store  in  the  country 
that  didnt  send  out  duns  to  Its  customers. 
They  left  the  account*  on  their  books  and 
simply  sent  out  statements  each  month. 
When  things  returned  to  normal,  however, 
Meier  &  Frank  experienced  a  great  incre.ase 
in  their  business. 

I  am  certain  that  t.neir  merchandising  pol- 
icies were  responsible  for  this.  They  had 
confidence  that  their  Mils  would  be  paid, 
because  they  had  confidence  in  the  country! 
And  they  conveyed  that  confidence  bv  what 
they  did  and  by  what  they  said  to  the'people 
through  the  voice  that  advertising  gave  them. 

Today  we  have  a  different  kind  of  economic 
problem — a  new  surge  of  Inflation.  But  it 
is  one  that  can  be  equally  serious,  especially 
in  the  light  of  America's  International  re- 
sponsibilities. And  it  needs  to  be  faced  by 
business  with  the  same  kind  of  attitude  that 
marked  the  approach  of  Meier  &  Frank  in  the 
Depression. 

In  many  ways,  business  will  have  to  u.se 
restraint  in  its  buying  and  spending.  Tliere 
may  even  be  occasions  when  business  will 
find  it  wise  to  use  its  advertising  voice  to 
say  to  people,  in  effect,  "Don't  buv  it  unless 
you  need  it!"  But  I  would  think  that  the 
most  effective  thing  advertising — and  busi- 
ness through  advertising — could  do  about  the 
inflationary  problems  ahead  would  be  to  pro- 
mote lower  prices  through  competition  and 
promote  the  buying  of  goods  that  are  not  in 
short  stipply. 

Of  course  business  does  not  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  dealing  with  In- 
flation. That  responsibility  In  our  system  of 
things  belongs  to  the  administration  in 
Washington.  But  the  public  must  bear  the 
burdens  one  way  or  another  and  business 
owes  it  to  the  public  to  do  what  it  can  to 
help. 

We  can  see  already  that  the  administration 
is  pushing  for  some  restrictions  on  business 
spending,  for  example,  through  suspension 
of  certain  tax  credits  for  plant  expansion.  I 
expect  that  Congress  will  approve  these 
measures. 

If  such  measures  don't  cool  off  the  tenden- 
cies toward  overheating  in  the  economy,  it 
may  become  necessary  for  Congress  to  enact 
a  general  income  tax  increase.  But  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  the  administration  to 
go  before  Congress  now  to  obtain  that  kind 
of  action  when  the  members  are  getting  ready 
to  go  home  and  ask  the  voters  to  re-elect 
them. 

One  thing  I  think  the  administration  must 
do  is  make  some  cuts  in  federal  spending. 
This  is  a  hard  thing  to  ask  at  a  time  when 
the  War  on  Poverty  is  Just  getting  off  to  a 
shaky  start  and  the  War  in  Viet  Nam  Is 
growing  in  intensity.  But  the  government  Is 
the  largest  single  spender  in  the  national 
economy  and  what  it  does  sets  the  pattern 
for  all  of  us. 

I  would  hate  to  see  any  sharp  cuts  in  the 
most  vital  programs  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 
This,  like  the  hotter  war  in  Viet  Nam.  is  one 
we  dare  not  lose  if  we  care  anything  for  the 
survival  of  our  free  society.  "And  I  would 
hate  to  see  any  sharp  cuts'  in  projects  that 
build  for  America  in  the  long  haul,  such  as 
flood  control  and  reclamation. 

But  there  are  undoubtedly  many  areas  that 
can  be  trimmed  safely  If  not  painlessly,  and 
I  am  sure  Congress  and  the  President  are 
aware  of  them.  I  think  such  boondoggles 
as  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  Capitol  will 
have  to  be  given  the  most  searching  kind 
of  budgetary  scrutiny. 

I  had  occasion  to  remark  to  the  President 
recently  that  we  cannot  expect  restraint  from 
business,  labor  and  consumers  unless  the 
government  Itself  restrains  It*  various  seg- 
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ments  from  doing  things  that  are  obviously     doesn't  matter  very  much  how  we  cot  In:  the»'   "domino  theory"  tlien  I  believe  In  It.     And 
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ments  from  doing  things  that  are  obviously 
not  necessary. 

Controlling  Inflation  puts  burdens  on 
everybody.  But  the  alternative  of  doing 
nothing  Is  far  more  dangerous.  Our  principal 
need  Is  to  protect  this  country  from  run- 
^  away  Inflation.  We  learned  that  lesson  from 
the  experience  of  other  countries.  I  remem- 
ber the  Inflation  that  beset  Oerm.iny  after 
World  War  I.  It  was  incredible.  It  wiped 
out  the  middle  class  and  created  the  chaos 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  tragedy  of  Hitler. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  great  indi- 
cator of  a  nation's  well-being  Is  the  condi- 
tion of  tlje  average  man.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  hdw  many  dollars  the  average  worker 
gets  but  what  he  can  buy  with  an  hour's 
employment,  a  day's  employment  or  a  week's 
employment  that  counts. 

By  this  standard,  the  average  man  In 
America  Is  better  off  than  his  counterpart  in 
any  age  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

And  his  condition  Is  going  to  get  better. 
We  are  moving  to  lick  many  of  the  problems 
that  beset  the  poor,  the  uneducated  and  the 
culturally-deprived.  We  are  entering  an  era 
of  technological  change  In  which  productivity 
■will  make  revolutionary  strides. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  economy  of  this 
nation  Is  sound — and  that  it  will  remain  so. 

But  we  cannot  leave  it  to  chance  alone. 
We  must  take  steps  to  control  inflation.  The 
■wife  of  the  average  man  is  understandably 
concerned  when  she  sees  the  prices  on  the 
food  she  buys  going  up  from  week  to  week. 
And  If  the  people  in  power  don't  do  some- 
thing about  It.  I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised 
to  find  her  concern  showing  up  in  the  elec- 
tion results  In  November. 

We  have  lived  with  creeping  Inflation  for 
some  time  now.  It  has  been  with  us  off  and 
on — mostly  qn — for  more  than  20  years.  But 
our  economic  growth  has  managed  to  out- 
distance the  slow  but  steady  rise  in  prices. 

The  new  element  in  the  picture  now  is 
the  vastly  stepped-up  war  In  Viet  Nam.  We 
are  now  spending  around  a  billion  dollars  a 
month  on  It,  and  the  figure  is  likely  to  grow. 

These  are  dollars  that  are  pumped  into  the 
American  Spending  stream.  Increasing  the 
demand  for  goods  and  services.  But  they  do 
not  directly  boost  the  production  of  goods 
for  domestic  consumption,  because  they  go, 
at  least  In  the  first  Instance,  into  war  ma- 
teriel. These  are  very  Inflationary  expendi- 
tures, not  only  In  the  'Dmted  States  but 
even  more  dramatically  In  Viet  Nam  itself. 
Moreover,  the  war  drains  off  manpower  Just 
as  It  drains  off  certain  goods,  creating  short- 
ages of  men  and  material. 

Inflation  Is  one  very  real  price  we  are 
paying  for  our  Involvement  in  Viet  Nam.  and 
It  la  only  one.  We  are  paying  an  even  greater 
price  In.  human  resources.  Last  week  our 
total  of  American  dead  in  this  war  went  over 
the  5.000  mark. 

I  mention  these  costs  because  the  war  Is 
another  of  the  burdens  I  was  referring  to 
In  the  title  of  this  address.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  moet  serious  burden.  And  I  believe  the 
costs  of  the  war  are  going  up. 

Our  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam  h.^is  been 
severely  challenged  In  the  domestic  pxjlitical 
arena;  almost  as  severely  and  bitterly  .is  ;t 
lias\>een  in  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow. 

In  the  light  of  the  costs  and  the  question.s. 
■we  Americans  owe  It  to  ourselves  to  examine 
■whether  It  is  worth  the  price. 

A  year  ago,  I  was  asked  by  the  White  House 
to  go  to  Viet  Nam  in  regard  to  some  problems 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
there.  The  particular  problems  have  since 
been  cleared,  up  to  my  satisfaction.  But  the 
trip  prompted  me  to  do  some  extra  home- 
work on  many  aspects  of  the  problem  of  Viet 
Nam. 

For  example.  I  am  often  asked,  How  did  we 
get  Involved?  I  could  give  you  a  pretty  de- 
tailed sequence  of  events,  going  back  to  World 
War  n,  but  I  have  come  to  realize  that  it 


doesn't  matter  very  much  how  we  trot  In;  the»' 
essential,  inescapable  fact  Is  we  are  in. 

And  because  of  the  importance  of  South- 
east A.sla  to  u.s  and  to  the  whole  ■world.  It 
rjems  to  me  th.it  we  can  t  very  e.isily  cet  out. 
At  le.ist.  we  cant  simply  walk  out — withdra'*', 
as  some  p<HipIe  say — without  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  conflict. 

Some  critics  say  Asia  is  a  long  way  from 
home,  and  what  happens  there  is  no  concern 
of  ours.  Let  me  tell  you.  as  one  who  h.is 
been  there,  that  it  Is  far  a^way  only  m  old 
fashioned  terfns  of  measurement. 

Air  time  from  Portland.  Oregon  to  Saigon — - 
the  cap.tul  of  South  Viet  Nam^is  about  20 
hours.     Less  than  one  day. 

By  comparison.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
American  republic,  it  took  a  day  and  a  half 
to  go  from  Piiiladelphia  to  New  "Vork,  by 
coach. 

It  took  General  George  Washington  10  days 
to  ride  hur.seijack  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston 
to  take  command  of  tlie  Continental  Army. 

Only  a  hundred  or  so  years  ago.  it  took 
up  to  SIX  montlis  to  make  the  trip  from  In- 
dependence. Missouri,  to  Oregon  over  the 
Oregon  Trail,  by  covered  ■wagon. 

A  hundred  or  .so  years  ago.  it  took  20  days 
for  the  Overland  M:ul  to  make  the  trip  from 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Sacramento,  Cali- 
forni.i. 

And  only  45  years  ago,  the  first  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  air  mail  flight  was  able  to 
cover  the  2.600  miles  In  a  day  and  a  half. 

The  supersonic  transports  that  are  pres- 
ently t:nder  development  In  several  coiin tries 
of  the  world  will  bring  Asia  within  a  few 
hours  Journey  of  our  west  coast. 

And.  incideataUy,  it  Is  even  now  only  a 
matter  of  minutes  by  missile. 

Our  world  has  become  something  that  no 
one  envisioned  even  25  or  30  years  ago.  It 
is  not  new  that  the  ■world  is  full  of  change 
and  torment.  But  because  of  the  revolutions 
in  transportation  and  communication,  it  is 
a  much  smaller  world.  _  And  because  of  the 
poptila'ion  explosion,  the  hunger  crisis  and 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  it  is  a  terribly  dantjerous 
world — for  everybody  everywhere. 

It  is  moi-e  than  ever  true  that  no  man  Is  an 
island — and  no  nation  either. 

It  is  more  than  ever  true  that  aggression 
anywhere  is  aeuression  close  to  home. 

Last  week,  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois — who 
is  as  much  a  liberal  as  any  man  in  the  United 
State?  Senate — made  a  tremendous  speech 
dealing  witli  this  very  point. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Democratic  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (quote)  : 

"Unless  we  hold  fast.  Communist  aggres- 
sion will  sweep  through  Southeast  Asia, 
India  could  not  stand  free  against  such  pres- 
sure, and  if  Asia  fell  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  .md  Japan 
out  of  the  Communist  camp  Su.;h  defeats 
would  greatly  strengthen  militan:  commu- 
nism in  Africa  and  Latin  America."  (Un- 
quote I 

The  center  and  mecca  of  the  militant  Com- 
munist camp  is  now  Red  China.  Anyone 
who  has  been  reading  the  pa!)ers  f.:r  the  past 
few  weeks  knows  about  the  new  in:lilancy  in 
China.  The  government-promoted  '■Red 
Guard"  and  its  extremism.  The  chastise- 
ment of  intellectuals  and  3.)-calleil  "moder- 
ates" or  "revisloni:^ts." 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Red  Chinese 
don't  want  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  Not  the 
kind  of  peace  that  we  could  accept.  Prom 
their  standpoint,  tins  would  be  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen.  This  is  one  reason 
it  Is  so  difficult  to  get  tlie  North  Vietnamese 
to  the  council  table. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  to  stay  in  Viet 
Nam.  We  are  not  going  to  be  rtm  out.  and 
we  cannot  pviH  out. 

To  do  so  would  be  to  invite  the  disaster 
that  Senator  Paul  Douglas  talked  ab<iut.  in 
which  much  of  Asia,  the  western  Pacific 
islands  and  perhaps  even  Australia  would  ul- 
timately go  down  the  drain.     If  this  is  the 


"domino  theory"  then  I  believe  In  it.  And 
the  burden  is  clearly  on  us  to  keep  it  from 
happening. 

We  have  the  burden  because  (1)  we  are 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  cJ) 
we  are  a  nation  of  professional  do-gooders, 
(3)  we  take  the  problems  of  the  world  seri- 
ously, and  (4)  we  have  a  national  sense  that 
what  happens  In  the  world  is  Important  to  us. 
But  let's  face  it.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
long-term  deal.  We  must  be  prepared  to  stay 
five  years,  ten  years,  twenty  years,  thirty 
years,  whatever  it  takes.  It  is  not  enough 
to  win  a  military  victory,  if  the  econoniic, 
social  and  political  battles  are  not  won. 

rhe  thing  we  don't  understand  in  this 
country  is  that  yoti  can't  Just  say  to  these 
people:  "Now.  you  are  going  to  be  free.  Now 
you  have  elections  like  we  do.  Do  like  we  do 
•md  everything  will  be  fine."  It  takes  time 
to  develop  a  national  consciousness  in  a 
people  that  have  never  had  it.  It  takes  time 
and  education  to  develop  political  sophisti- 
cation. And  yet  it  is  not  a  hopeless  situa- 
tion. 

The  Indochlnese  for  a  thousand  years  have 
been  having  elections.  But  they  are  oriented 
first  to  the  family,  then  to  the  hamlet,  the 
village  and  the  province.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  have  remained  cool  to  the  gov- 
ernments in  Saigon.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  been  bad  governments,  or  colonial  gov- 
ernments. But  the  elections  they  have  held 
are  encouraging — if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  held.  In  spite  of  terror  and 
threats  of  terror  from  the  Viet  Cong,  and  that 
surprisingly  large  numbers  of  people  do  turn 
out.  I  wonder  sometimes  how  many  Amer- 
icans would  turn  out  for  our  national  elec- 
tions if  similar  dangers  confronted  them. 

Indeed,  there  must  be  some  appeal  to  the 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  in  these  elections 
or  the  Viet  Cong  wouldn't  try  so  desperately 
to  break  them  up.  Why,  if  the  Viet  Cong 
have  the  support  of  the  people  as  they  and 
their  apologists  claim,  do  they  fear  elections? 

I  believe  the  American  people  grasp  the 
importance  of  our  commitment  in  Viet  Nam, 
even  though  they  regret  the  burdens  and 
the  costs.  When  I  got  to  Viet  Nam  I  was 
prepared  for  the  weather,  the  squalor,  the 
poverty  and  so  on. 

One  thing  I  was  not  prepared  for  was  the 
high  morale  of  our  troops.  I  have  checked 
that  over  and  over  again  since  I  got  back, 
and  It  is  absoUitely  amazing.  Let  me  cite 
you  one  typical  case.  A  young  marine  was 
in-my  office  not  long  ago,  on  leave  from  Viet 
Nam,  and  he  was  getting  ready  to  go  back. 
One  of  our  Intellectuals  asked  him  why  he 
was  in  Viet  Npm  and  he  replied,  simply  but 
eloquently,  "because  I  felt  my  place  ■was 
there." 

It  is  reported  by  people  who  have  been 
to  North  'Viet  Nam  that  the  Communists  are 
counting  on  our  home  front  morale  cracking 
as  the  war  goes  on — and  moreover  that  this 
hope  of  the  Communists  is  why  the  war  does 
go  on. 

If  this  is  the  case,  I  believe  the  Commu- 
nists will  find  they  are  badly  mistaken.  In 
spite  of  mounting  casualties,  mounting 
shortages  and  mounting  costs,  the  .American 
public  does  support  the  po;ition  of  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  United  States  cannot  quit  the 
fight  until  a  reasonable  and  honorable  peace 
is  reached. 

With  a  few  noisy  exceptions  on  the  ex- 
tremes, the  American  people  are  neither 
hawks  nor  doves.  I  think  they  sense  what 
some  intellectuals  evidently  do  not,  and  that 
is  that  the  greatest  danger  of  bringing  on 
World  War  III  lies  not  In  resisting  aggres- 
sion but  In  running  from  it  and  thereby  en- 
couraging its  further  use. 

In  these  times  of  chaos  and  confusion, 
there  Is  very  little  that  the  world  Is  prepared 
to  believe  In.  One  of  the  things  the  people 
of  the  world  do  believe  In.  however,  even  if 
they  hate  us  or  resent  us,  is  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  strong  power.    And  this  contrlb- 
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utes  to  much  of  the  stability  that  does  exist. 

Another  great  factor  for  holding  the  civi- 
lized world  together  is  the  strei!gth  and  sta- 
bility of  the  United  States  economy  and  the 
continuing  soundness  of  the  dollar. 

These  two  factors — our  strength  and  our 
economic  sounflness — are  tangible  assets 
which  we  must  make  the  best  of.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  neither  is  undermined  and  that 
both  are  used  wisely. 

The  cause  of  freedom  demands  our  vigi- 
lance and  our  stability.  In  the  long  run. 
the  cause  of  peace,  does,  too.  Thus,  we 
must  face  up  to  our  burdens — our  respon- 
sibilities— not  only  for  our  own  sakes  but 
for  the  sake  of  millions  and  millions  of  other 
people  the  world  over. 


Letter  of  Interest 


Christmas  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21,  1966 

Mr,  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently was  shown  a  most  interesting  let- 
ter written  by  a  major  serving  our 
country  in  Vietnam.  His  idea  is  one 
which  would  spread  good  will  and  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  to  our  allies  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  such  an  interesting  idea 
that  I  wish  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

Headquarter.  588th 
Engineer  Battalion    (C)(A). 

APO  96353.  October  13.  1966. 
President  Fran. 

Franklin  Square  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Franklin  Square.  Long  Island.  N.Y.: 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  Franklin  Square 
my  entire  life  and  am  presently  stationed  in 
Cu  Chi.  Vietnam  assigned  as  Battalion  Execu- 
tive Officer,  588th  Engineer  Combat  Bat- 
talion. 

My  parents  are  residing  at  935  Roosevelt 
Street,  Franklin  Square,  which  is  also  my 
legal  residence.  For  over  15  years  my  father, 
Frank,  was  owner  of  Frank's  Diner  located 
at  the  intersection  of  Hempstead  Turnpike 
and  Scherer  Boulevard. 

Recently  an  idea  occurred  to  me  on  how  to 
make  Christmas  In  Vietnam  a  little  more 
like  Christmas  is  at  home.  After  consider- 
able thought,  I  decided  that  a  few  artificial 
Christmas  trees  complete  with  lights  and 
ornaments  donated  by  the  people  back  home 
would  be  a  most  appropriate  gesture.  The 
trees  would  be  distributed  to  various  Viet- 
namese Christian  Churches  and  troop  units 
in  our  area.  With  the  advent  of  the  Christ- 
mas Season  approaching,  I  know  that  this 
donation  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all 
of  us  here. 

I  have  made  a  survey  and  determined  that 
10  of  these  trees,  approximately  5  to  6  feet 
high  are  needed.  If  this  donation  Is  favor- 
ably considered,  it  would  be  most  appreciated 
if  the  trees  were  mailed  as  early  as  possible 
to  insure  arrival  in  time  for  Christmas.  The 
trees  will  be  distributed  by  our  Battalion 
Chaplain  and  myself.  You  will  be  sent 
photographs  of  the  tree  presentations  for 
credit  to  our  commun;ty. 
Request  your  earliest  reply. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Christ  F  Potamos, 
Major,  CE,  Executive  Officer. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  re- 
marks of  mine  on  the  following  letter 
from  an  admirably  perceptive  lady  would 
be  "gilding  the  Hly."  I  commend  her 
letter  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle : 

IRVINCTON.  N.J., 

October  10,  1966. 

Dear  Congressiwan  Minish:  I  just  had  to 
write  to  say  that  President  Johnson's  visit 
to  Newark  this  past  Friday  and  his  tremen- 
dous speech  on  Democrats  versus  Republi- 
cans has  made  a  convert  of  one  who  has 
frustrated  many  a  "party  missionary".  .  .  . 
My  own  husband  Included! 

Altho  I  am  a  registered  Republican.  I 
ordinarily  Jump  up  and  down  on  the  ballot — 
for  the  tisual  reasons — "to  keep  everybody 
honest "  and  to  prove  "my  Independence." 
Well.  .  .  .  I'm  no  longer  Republican  or 
Independent!  On  Nov.  8th  I'm  going  to  do 
exactly  what  LBJ  urged  and  vote  Democratic 
all  the  way  and  I  certainly  hope  I  am  able 
to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same. 

I've  written  and  listened  to  hundreds  of 
potential  speeches  and.  as  you  know,  "poli- 
tics" is  not  only  our  bread  and  butter  but 
our  entire  life.  Yet,  I  must  say  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  a  certain  magnetism  about 
him  that  no  President  before  him  has  ever 
had.  When  he  speaks — he  puts  his  message 
across  but  clear! 

Good   luck   In   November!     George   and   I 
are  both  rooting  for  a  clean  sweep ! 
Sincerely, 

Joan  Mazanskas 

Mrs.  George  F.  Mazanskas. 


A  Tribute  to  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
of  Massachusetts 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20. 1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  genuine  pride  that  I  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Silvio  O. 
CoNTE,  and  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  expressing  my  deep  personal  regard 
for  one  of  our  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers and  former  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

Over  the  course  of  his  service  in  public 
life  Mr.  Martin  has  compiled  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  dedicated  leader- 
ship both  to  his  state  and  nation.  In  the 
42  years  which  he  has  served  in  Congress 
Mr.  Martin  was  honored  by  his  party  by 
his  repeated  election  as  minority  leader 
and  twice  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Although  he  and  I  are  not  of  the  same 
political  allegiance  I  have,  except  on  the 
most    definitive    political    issues,    often 


found  myself  in  agreement  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

His  fairness  as  Speaker,  his  cool  rea- 
son, his  kind  and  gentle  manner,  his 
ready  wit :  all  of  these  will  be  missed  by 
those  many  friends  and  admirers  whose 
honor  it  has  been  to  know  him  and  serve 
with  him  in  Congress. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  90th 
Congress  will  be  the  les.<;  without  him. 
And  yet,  his  influence  and  thought  will  go 
on  through  those  whom  he  led  and  in- 
spired. 

With  my  many  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se 
today  I  join  in  extending  to  Mr.  Martin 
my  heartfelt  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
full  life.     We  shall  miss  him  greatly. 


H.R.  17777 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Congress  is  adjourning 
without  taking  action  on  H.R.  17777 
which  I  introduced,  making  it  a  violation 
of  Federal  law,  punishable  by  5  years 
imprisonment  or  $10,000  fine  or  both,  for 
a  person  to  cross  State  lines  or  use  inter- 
state commerce  with  the  intent  of  incit- 
ing or  participating  in  a  riot.  A  hearing 
was  held  on  this  bill  by  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  Since  such  language  was  added 
to  the  civil  rights  bill  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  the  House  It  is  evident  that 
it  is  supported  by  most  of  the  House 
membership. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
speak  up  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  in 
America.  We  must  arrest  and  reverse 
the  trend  toward  lawlessness. 

There  is  a  grassroots  demand  coming 
from  all  sections  of  America  for  action 
of  this  type  by  Congress.  It  is  obvious 
that  race  riots  of  the  type  that  we  have 
had  in  many  American  cities  this  sum- 
mer are  un-American  and  are  damaging 
to  both  races  and  to  all  participants. 
They  have  been  embarrassing  to  law- 
abiding  citizens  everywhere.  They  have 
seriously  damaged  race  relations  and  the 
civil  righto  movement.  They  have  cre- 
ated a  distorted  and  unfortunate  image 
of  America  as  seen  by  people  of  other 
nations. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  certain 
that  the  criminals  receive  all  of  the  pro- 
tection to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  Constitution.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  law-abiding  citizens. 

I  plan  to  reintroduce  this  bill  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  recommend  its  enactment  to 
my  Colleagues. 
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Hob.  D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews: 
Friend  and  Colleague 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966  I 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  8  years,  it  has  been  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasure  to  serve  with  'Billy"  Mat- 
thews. 

His  warm  friendship,  his  counsel  and 
advice,  the  vigor  of  his  debate  on  issues 
before  this  body  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  the  90th  Congress. 

For  14  years,  he  has  ably  represented 
the  people  of  his  district  and  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
world.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  upon  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  serve,  he  has  had  a  strong 
hand  in  the  funding  of  vital  government 
operations. 

The  past  14  years  have  brought  monu- 
mental changes  in  our  way  of  life,  and 
will  shape  the  world  of  tomorrow  in 
which  our  descendants  must  live.  "Bil- 
ly" Matthews  has  had  a  strong  hand 
in  helping  shape  these  tomorrows,  and 
a  lesser  man  would  look  back  in  pleas- 
ure on  these  accomplishments.  But 
"Billy"  Matthews  is  a  leader,  and  not 
one  prone  to  accept  a  life  of  leisure,  and 
I  predict  that  we  shall  hear  again  of 
great  things  being  accomplished  by  our 
friend  and  colleague. 

As  this  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  I 
join  with  "Billy's"  many  friends  and 
colleagues  in  wishing  him  well  In  the 
years  to  come.  He  has  earned  the  re- 
spect, the  admiration,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
and  the  debt  of  gratitude  our  country 
owes  for  his  years  of  service  can  never 
be  fully  repaid. 


tribnte  to  Hon.  Eugene  Keogh 
SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  with  my 
many  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Honorable  Eugene  Keogh  who  is  re- 
tiring from  the  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  session. 

For  30  years.  Gene  Keogh  has  superbly 
represented  his  district,  his  State  and 
his  Nation.  During  those  30  years  he 
has  come  to  occupy  a  place  of  real  pre- 
eminence here  in  the  House,  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  For,  Gene  Keogh,  of 
gracious  personality  and  charming  man- 
ners, is  also  an  eloquent  speaker,  skilled 
parliamentarian,  and  has  a  very  keen 
legal  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  real  honor 


to  know  this  fi!ie  gentleman  and  to  have 
sen-ed  with  him  In  this  Congrc.s.s.  The 
Congress  and  the  Nation  are  much  the 
better  because  of  his  untiring  devotion 
to  duty  during  hi.s  ycar.s  here.  May  God 
grant  him  everj'  blessing  and  many  more 
pro.sperous  and  happy  years. 


Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNE-OTA 
IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  join  our 
colleagues  today  m  paymg  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  not  only  spent  42  di.stin- 
gui.shed  year.s  in  thi.s  Hou.=c  but  lia.s  twice 
been  honored  to  lead  thii  body  from  the 
chair  in  which  you  sit. 

Joseph  William  Maftin,  Jr..  is  more 
than  a  Representative  from  the  10th 
District  of  Massachusetts.  He  really 
rcpre.sent.s  all  Americans,  and  has  spent 
an  Illustrious  lifetime  in  the  service  of 
this  Nation. 

His  is  a  voice  that  will  be  remembered 
long  after  he  has  left  the.se  Halls.  His 
is  a  voice  that  has  been  heard  and  re- 
membered by  people  eveiywhere  as  he 
gaveled  the  Repulican  National  Conven- 
tions to  order  for  almost  two  decades. 

I  recall  with  gratitude  the  assistance 
Joe  M.xrtin-  provided  when  I  came  to 
Con'.ie.ss  as  a  freshman.  Many  a  time 
he  ofl'ered  words  of  encoura-'e.ment  or 
bits  of  advice  that  helped  me  liecome  a 
more  effective  Member.  I  am  truly 
grateful  to  \x  numbered  among  his  many 
fnencis. 

We  will  miss  Speaker  Martin  in  this 
Chamber.  But  all  of  us  will  be  better 
Members  because  of  the  example  he  set 
through  dedication,  honesty,  integrity. 
and  devotion  to  duty.  We  wish  him 
much  happine.ss  as  he  assumes  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  role  of  pri\ate  citizen. 


Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFOR.N'IA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^E.NT.'VTIVES 

Thur.?day.  October  20.  1966 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  plea.scd  to  pay  tribut<^>  to  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.  and  his  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service. 

All  of  us.  Democrat  and  Republican 
alike,  have  seen  in  Mr.  Martin  a  devotion 
to  his  work  and  a  dedication  to  his  con- 
stituents which  will  serve  as  a  continued 
inspiration  for  our  own  remaining  years 
In  the  Congress. 

I  would  wish  for  Congressman  Martin 
a  most  happy  retirement. 


Mr.    Nicholas    J.    Mercede    Honored    at 
Columbus   Day  Fete 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CONNECTlCtT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28.  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
8,  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Mercede  was  honored 
by  the  Italian  Center  of  Stamford,  Conn. 
The  occasion  was  the  center's  2d  an- 
nual Columbus  Day  dinner  dance. 

Nicholas  J.  Mercede  has  given  gen- 
erously for  11  years  in  the  crafting  of  a 
center  vhich  has  met  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  many  Stamford  residents. 
The  Italian  Center  is  still  growing,  and 
most  important,  it  alj\-ays  will  be  a 
dynamic  institution  by  virtue  of  the  lim- 
itless potential  given  to  it  by  its  founders 
and  contributors.  Already  it  has  gone 
beyond  its  central  facility  to  construct  a 
summer  day  camp. 

While  Nicholas  J.  Mercede  has  been 
an  essential  element  in  the  Italian  Cen- 
ter's development,  his  civic  contributions 
have  not  been  directed  to  the  Italian 
Center  alone.  He  has  a.ssisted  the 
United  Fund  in  various  capacities  over 
the  years,  and  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Dempsey  to  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Fairfield  State  Ho.spital,  Newtown. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  Atlantic  Indus- 
trial Bank;  a  former  member  of  the 
Building  Board  of  Appeals:  a  member 
of  the  Stamford  E.xchange  Club:  a 
former  president  of  the  Associated 
Builders  of  Fairfield  County;  a  member 
of  the  Gravinese  Mutual  Aid  Society; 
a  member  of  the  Stam.ford  Chapter  of 
Unico  National;  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society  of  St.  Leo's  Church;  and 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  praise  and  thanks 
to  Nicholas  J.  Mercede  for  the  work  he 
has  done  and  for  effort  he  will  continue 
to  lend. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  oiu-  colleague  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr..  of  the  10th  District  of  Massachusetts 
brings  to  an  end  a  most  distinguished 
career  of  public  service.  We  recall  his 
devotion  to  the  Republican  Party  in 
whose  ranks  he  has  worked  for  a  half 
centuiy,  rising  to  national  leadership, 
marked  by  twenty  one  terms  in  the  House 
and  elevation  to  Speaker  of  this  great 
body.  Such  a  career  is  an  Inspiration  to 
us  all  and  commands  our  respect  and  ad- 
miration. We  speak  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  Republicans  and  liideed 
Democrats,  when  we  congratulate  Joe 
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Martin  on  his  dedicated  service  to  his 
Nation  and  wish  him  all  that  is  best  as 
he  lays  down  his  legislative  burdens. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith 


SPEECH 

OF  \ 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  expressions  that  have  come 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  commending 
our  distinguished  colleague  Howard  W. 
"Judge"  Smith  for  his  outstanding  ca- 
reer in  the  House. 

It  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Smith  that  his  record  can  be  best 
appreciated  by  noting  the  belligerent 
criticism  for  which  he  suffered,  but  which 
dramatized  his  strength  and  character, 
exceptional  legislative  ability,  and  his 
devotion  to  his  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. 

Judge  Smith  will  properly  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  effective  par- 
liamentarians and  powerful  committee 
chairmen  that  the  House  has  know^n.  He 
will  be  remembered  by  us  as  an  ejccep- 
tionally  effective  orator  and  debater,  but 
above  all,  he  was  a  very  understanding, 
sympathetic,  and  human  individual 
whose  friendship  we  will  always  esteem. 


Hon.  Paul  J.  Krebs 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH,  Jr. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  we  in  New  Jersey's 
congressional  delegation  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  our  number.  Representative  Paul 
J.  Krebs,  whose  distinguished  service  to 
his  constituents  of  the  12th  District  will 
end  at  the  conclusion  of  this  se.ssion 
because  the  changes  in  our  State's  popu- 
lation distribution  has  caused  elimination 
of  his  congressional  seat  through  re- 
districting. 

Mr.  Krebs  has  compiled  an  enviable 
and  inspiring  record  during  his  too-brief 
term  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those 
Congressmen  who  have  championed  the 
landmark  legislation  which  has  made  the 
89th  Congress  truly  historic,  and  he  has 
been  a  champion  of  the  interests  of  Fed- 
eral employees  during  his  tenure.  He 
has  been  a  valuable  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  district. 

His  service  in  the  Congress  has  been 
an  extension  of  his  service  to  his  State, 
his  community  and  his  fellowman  as  an 
outstanding  union  official,  during  which 
he  served  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey 


State    CIO,    prior    to    his    election    to 
Congress. 

Paul  J.  Krebs  will  be  missed  by  his 
colleagues,  both  from  his  own  State  and 
from  all  areas  of  our  Nation,  who  will 
remember  his  imprint  on  the  89th 
Congress. 


Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

OF   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  CHEHjF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  every  Member  of  this  body 
when  I  say  that  the  departure  of  the 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  will 
leave  a  great  void  here  which  will  affect 
everyone. 

He  is  a  former  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se 
who  is  revered  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  is  beloved  by  us  all.  He  is  a  dedi- 
cated, conscientious,  sincere,  capable,  in- 
telligent Representative  of  his  district. 

He  has  led  this  House  through  great 
periods  of  decision  to  major  and  momen- 
tous fulfillment  of  its  legislative  destiny. 
He  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  and  an 
enduring  source  of  inspiration  to  this 
membership. 

Congressman  Martin's  scope  of  serv- 
ice has  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  House  in  his  role  as  sage  counsel 
and  national  convention  leader  for  his 
party. 

His  truly  remarkable  record  speaks  for 
itself  and  every  American  citizen  can 
justifiably  be  thankful  for  the  life  and 
national  contribution  of  such  a  patriot. 

In  the  House,  we  do,  and  always  can, 
point  with  pride  to  Joe  Martin  and  his 
seiTice  here.  He  is  the  ideal  image  of 
what  a  U.S.  Congressman  should  be. 


Salute  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
has  marked  the  annual  observance  of 
National  Business  Women's  Week  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc., 
throughout  the  Counti-y. 

I  am  aware  of  the  many  groups  in  my 
district  that  are  associated  with  the 
federation  and  of  the  wonderful  work 
they  continually  do  for  our  communities. 

This  week  was  first  observed  in  1928. 
The  membership  of  the  federation  has 
now  grown  to  177,500  with  over  3,750 
local  clubs  in  all  50  States,  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 


gin Islands.  Their  growth  Is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  success  and  progress  of 
women  in  business  and  the  professions, 
as  well  as  in  civic  and  community 
activities. 

I  .salute  the  members  of  the  federation 
in  my  district  and  in  every  part  of  the 
Nation  on  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ments and  extend  my  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  in  their  future  en- 
deavors. 


Senator  Harry  Byrd 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAJIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  life  of  a  great  statesman, 
student  of  government  and  friend  of  all 
Vii-ginians  has  died  and  it  is  a  grevious 
loss  for  all  of  us. 

Senator  HariT  Byrd.  Sr.,  was  not  only 
a  personal  friend  but  an  advisor  and 
counsellor  of  good  government  whom  we 
all  relied  on  in  the  Congress,  whether  we 
were  Virginians  or  from  another  area  of 
the  nation. 

He  was  that  kind  of  a  man.  Helpful, 
courteous  and  courageous.  I  will  miss 
him  as  a  friend;  Virginia  will  miss  him 
as  an  historic  individual  who  led  his 
State  into  the  20th  century  with  skill 
and  devotion.  The  Nation  will  miss 
Senator  Byrd  for  his  efforts  to  keep  her 
strong  and  solvent  while  living  within 
the  constitutional  limitations  of  good 
government.  He  was  a  magnificent  man 
and  ranks  in  our  history  with  the  great 
leaders  who  wrote  the  Constitution  he 
revered. 


Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  genuine  privilege  to  have  served 
during  the  past  4  years  with  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Speaker  Joe  Martin,  as  he  is  familiarly 
known,  is  a  Icgendaiy  figure  in  our  politi- 
cal life.  As  chairman  of  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions  he  fascinated  and 
captivated  great  radio  and  television  au- 
diences. While  his  service  as  Speaker  of 
this  Hou.se  preceded  my  election  to  the 
Congress,  I  know  that  he  was  respected 
and  beloved  while  serving  in  that  promi- 
nent post  to  which  his  colleagues  had 
elected  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleaene.  Speaker 
Martin,  has  shown  the  qualities  of  in- 
tegrity, dignity  and  eloquence  that  have 
distinguished  men  of  stature  in  this  and 
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other  ages  of  mankind.  The  citizens  of 
the  10th  District  of  Massachusetts — in- 
deed, the  citizens  of  the  Nation — can  turn 
with  loving  and  profound  respect  to  one 
of  the  great  public  figures  of  our  day. 
Speaker  Joe  Martin. 


Judge  Howard  Smith 


Howard   W.    Smith 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
saying  -goodbye  to  another  old  friend 
who  has  graced  these  Halls  with  his 
presence  for  36  years.  And  I  am  most 
pleased  to  direct  a  few  remarks,  along 
with  those  of  our  colleagues,  in  apprecia- 
tion for  the  years  of  faithful  service 
performed  by  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Smith. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  a 
distinguished  jurist  before  he  came  to 
Congress  and  had  already  reached  goals 
that  would  have  satisfied  most  men  for 
an  entire  lifetime.  But  Judge  Sbuth 
was  no  average  man.  He  ran  for  Con- 
gress, won,  and  used  his  earlier  suc- 
cesses and  experience  to  fashion  a  new 
and  enviable  career  as  a  maker  of  laws 
rather  than  an  interpreter  of  them. 

Judge  Smith's  rise  to  the  powerful 
post  of  chairman  cf  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee Ifi  legendary.  A  position  around 
which  revolved  controversy,  he  has  al- 
ways commanded  respect  if  not  always 
agreement. 

To  anyone  who  has  known  him.  Judge 
Smith  represents  the  highest  standards 
of  service  to  his  district.  State,  and 
Nation.  I  am  most  honored  to  be  in- 
cluded on  his  list  of  friends,  and  I  join 
with  all  Members  of  this  House  in  wish- 
ing Howard  W.  Smith  a  most  happy  and 
prosperous  future. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

»     OF    M.^SS.ACHL•SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thuraday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachu.sett.s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  36  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  his  district,  his  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  our  Nation.  Jud.ae  Howard 
Smith  is  leaving  the  ConKre.s.s. 

Although  the  Judge  and  I  differ  on 
philosophies  of  government.  I  have  al- 
ways admired  and  respected  him.  Over 
the  last  12  years  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  under  Judge  Smith  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee.  During 
those  years  I  have  come  to  know  and 
admire  the  venerable  Judse.  He  has 
always  conducted  committee  busine.ss  in 
an  eminently  fair  way  con.'^istent  with 
his  high  sense  of  per.'^onal  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judae  Smith  is  a  true 
Southern  gentleman  in  the  fine.st  .sen.se 
of  the  word  We  will  miss  his  keen  wit 
and  his  courtly  judicial  manner. 

May  God  grant  him  the  happiness  he 
so  richly  deserves  in  tlic  vears  to  come. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO    THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  ol  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inqiurics 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(  US,  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p    1937  l , 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Co^IGRES.SK)^■.^L  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-  112,  Hou=e  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1,50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents),  Al.so,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  pr^ce^sed  thro\igh  this 
office 


CONGRES.SIONAL   DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Primer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expen.=es  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US,  Code,  title  44  sec  150.  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR   SALE      ' 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the  ! 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  ) 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided .  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  svich  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec  72a. 
Supp.  21. 


Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    M.ASS.\CHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Include  with  pleasure  a  resolution  per- 
sonally delivered  to  me  by  the  most  Rev- 
erend Zoltan  Beky.  D.D.,  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Hungarian Federation,  together  with 
Andras  H.  Pogany,  president  of  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters'  Association; 
and  Tibor  Eckhardt,  Hungary's  former 
Chief  Delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations; 
Istvan  Eszterhas,  president  of  the  Hun- 
garian Liberation  Committee;  Edward 
Neuman  de  Vegvar,  president  of  the 
Hungarian  Catholic  League  of  America; 
Eugene  Szeredas,  artist,  and  Istvan  B. 
Gereben,  chairman  of  the  public  affairs 
committee  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters'  Federation,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  10th  Anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  in  October  of  1956. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  people 
of  Hungary  will  quickly  have  restored  to 
them  their  freedom,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country, 

RESOLUTIOr^ 

Whereas  Western  colonialism  of  the  past 
has  been  widely  exposed  and  Is  continually 
condemned,  even  In  the  face  of  Communist 
totalitarian  colonialism  which  has  enslaved 
over  110  million  people  during  the  past  two 
decades;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
took  official  cognizance  of  totalitarian  colo- 
nialism In  Public  Law  86-90,  and  expressed 
revulsion  of  the  continued  enslavement  of 
freedom  loving  people  In  several  countries 
generally  referred  to  as  "Captive  Nations"- 
and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Charter 
pledges  all  member  nations  to  uphold  the 
principle  of  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Hungary,  histor- 
ically a  sovereign  stat«,  cast  all  the  shackles 
of  Soviet  colonialism  during  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  1956  and  sought  relief  from 
the  United  Nations  to  no  avail;  and 

Whereas  the  Ideals  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America,  as  expressed  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  dictate  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  embark  on  a  course  of 
action  that  will  support  the  hopes  for  free- 
dom and  self-determination  shared  by  cap- 
tive peoples:  Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters'  Federation  and  the  representatives 
of  over  three  hundred  American-Hungarian 
organizations  assembled  In  Washington  Dis- 
strict  of  Columbia,  generally  referred  to  as 
the  "Coordinating  Committee',  representing 
over  one  million  members  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  special  commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most 
effective  means  of  assisting  captive  peoples 
who  evidence  a  desire  to  exercise  their  right 
to  self  determination;  and  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee urges  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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to  Instruct  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  to  seek  amendment  of  Chap- 
ter XIU  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
provide  temporary  trusteeship  status,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  captive  people  In  any  his- 
torically sovereign  state  where  there  is  evi- 
denced a  popular  demand  for  such  protec- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee urges  the  President  of  the  United  Suites 
to  instrtict  the  secretaries  of  the  executive 
departments  to  prepare  to  take  suitable 
measures  to  promote  the  efforts  of  any  cap- 
tive nations  to  restore  self-determination  and 
provide  assurance  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
shall  never  again  be  suppressed  as  It  was 
during  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  af- 
fixed  our   signatures   this,    the   23rd    day   of 
October,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty-six,  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution. 
Andras  H.  Pogany, 
President.  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters' 
Federation. 

Bishop  Zoltan  Bekt. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  American-Hun- 
garian Federation. 

Istvan  Eszterhas, 
President,    Hungarian    Liberation    Com- 
mittee. 

TiBOR  Eckhardt. 
Hungarys  Former  Chief  Delegate  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Edward  Neuman  de  Vegvar. 
President,  Hungarian  Catholic  League  of 
America. 
Attest: 

Istvan  B.  Gereben. 
Chairman,     Public     Affairs     Committee, 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters^  Federa- 
tion. 


him  to  make  major  contributions  to 
Congress  as  well  as  being  an  amiable  as- 
sociate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  served 
with  both  of  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men who  I  consider  as  warm,  personal 
friends.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing to  each  of  them  my  sincere  best 
wishes  for  success,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness in  the  years  to  come. 


Dedicated  Memberi  in  National 
Teachers   Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


The  Honorable  Leo  O'Brien  and  Honor- 
able Eugene  J.  Keogh 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  respect  and  affection  for  the  two 
Members  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Leo  W.  O'Brien  and  the  Honorable  Eu- 
gene Keogh,  who  will  voluntarily  ter- 
minate their  service  at  the  close  of  this 
Congress. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, I  saw  firsthand  the  untiring  work 
and  dedication  to  principle  which  were 
characteristics  of  Mr.  O'Brien.  His  sin- 
cere and  courageous  action  on  behalf  of 
the  people  he  represented,  as  well  as 
the  entire  Nation,  established  him  as  an 
outstanding  lawmaker. 

Mr.  Keogh  also  earned  the  respect  for 
his  ability  and  talents  of  every  Member 
of   the   House.     His   keen   legal   mind 
coupled  with  a  sparkling  wit,  enabled 


or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Teachers  Corps  can  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  pressing  shortage  of  teach- 
ers which  is  plaguing  schools  across  the 
Nation,  particularly  schools  In  the  poor- 
est school  districts.  They  need  help 
the  most  and  are  too  often  the  least  able 
to  provide  the  financial  and  other  re- 
wards which  their  more  wealthier  coun- 
terparts offer  to  attract  enough  com- 
petent teachers. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  describes  the  Teachers  Corps  train- 
ing program  at  Catholic  University  here 
in  Washington.  It  paints  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  dedicated  young  people  who 
are  bringing  their  enthusiasm  and  tal- 
ents to  the  Teachers  Corps. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  the  Teachers  Corps.  I  can  think 
of  few  Investments  which  will  yield 
greater  diWdends  for  so  little  expense 

The  article  follows : 
Teacher  Corps  Attracts  Mant — Whole  Pro- 
gram Keyed   to  Appropriation   Bill 
(By  Don  Robinson) 

Who  are  the  people  they  call  the  National 
Teacher  Corps?     They  are: 

Richard  Holt,  32,  father  of  four  a  San 
Francisco  bus  driver   the  past  seven   years 

Jerome  O'Brien.  28,  who  had  been  work- 
ing his  way  through  Sonoma  (Calif.)  State 
College  and  found  out  about  the  Corps  when 
he  went  to  the  College  employment  office 
looking  for  more  work. 

Jan  B.  Carpenter,  22,  of  Massnchu.setts 
who  came  out  of  Trinity  College  in  Wash- 
ington last  spring  with  a  bachelors  decree 
in  psychology. 

William  Lo'wery,  33,  another  father  of  four 
who  had  been  working  as  a  Los  Angeles 
postal  clerk  and  youth  recreation  director 

And  Kennth  Haak,  of  Oakland,  Calif  who 
dug  ditches  the  last  several  summers  be- 
tween college  years,  applied  for  the  Peace 
Corps  but  chose  the  Teacher  Corps  Instead. 

Those  five  are  among  18  enrolled  In  a 
Teacher  Corps  training  program  at  Catholic 
University.  A  second  NTC  group  Is  training 
at  Trinity  College.  And  a  third  Is  working 
through      the      Washington-based      Urban 
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Teaching    Internship    Center,    part    of    the 
Antloch-Putney  Graduate  School. 

Around  the  country  some  1,200  trainees, 
all  college  graduates,  are  enrolled  In  pro- 
grams Involving  49  colleges  and  129  public 
school  systems. 

If  the  money  Is  appropriated — an  "iX" 
which  recent  congressional  action  makes 
doubtful — the  Corpsmen  will  spend  the  next 
two  years  taking  special  courses  while  they 
work  as  intern  teachers  in  schools  serving 
predominantly  low-income  people. 

The  training  emphasis  will  be  on  teaching 
culturally  deprived  children,  the- sort  who 
don't  fit  the  mold  of  the  orthodox  school 
geared  to  middle-class  children. 

Hate  three  Washington  groups  will  work 
In  District  schools,  teams  of  three  or  four 
asaumlng  a  partial  teaching  load  under  the 
supervision  of  a  "master"  teacher. 

In  an  Interview  the  five  from  Catholic 
University  evinced  a  sort  of  pragmatic 
idealism. 

"If  we  were  completely  idealistic  we 
wouldn't  have  stayed  in  this  long."  said  Miss 
Carpenter.  She  referred  to  the  uncertainty 
of  NTC  funding  by  Congress. 

At  last  report.  Confess  indicated  willing- 
ness to  give  the  Corps  enough  money  to  op- 
erate until  next  June.  Some  members  of 
Congress  have  spoken  of  this  as  "phasing- 
out"  money,  meaning  they  don't  want  the 
program,  which  began  last  spring,  to  con- 
tinue. 

All  those  interviewed  expressed  a  feeling 
that  they  are  entering  an  important  realm 
of  education  that  is  just  opening  up.  "Un- 
til recently,  little  attention  had  been  given  to 
teaching  the  disadvantaged."  said  Holt 
"Tou  can't  tise  the  same  methods  and  ap- 
proaches for  these  kids.  What  new  methods 
need  to  be  used  are  Just  beginning  to  be 
realised  .  . 

If  they  see  themselves  partly  as  pioneers. 
they  also  seem  guided  by  a  central  desire  to 
"work  with  the  kids  who  need  help  the 
moat." 

They  consider  the  Teacher  Corps  intership 
superior  to  the  normal  student-teaching 
done  by  graduates  of  a  typical  teacher  edu- 
cation program.  Why?  "The  student- 
teachera  always  go  Into  the  best  schools." 

The  Corpsmen  said  they  not  only  want  to 
take  their  training  in  schools  serving  the 
disadvantaged,  but  also  hope  their  careers 
••  futiu«  teachers  will  be  devoted  to  those 
schools. 

"I  don't  think  many  of  us  are  going  to 
want  to  go  Into  the  suburban  schools."  one 
remarked. 

During  their  two  years  of  training,  the 
Oorpamen  will  be  paid  at  the  level  of  a  be- 
ginning teacher,  about  tS500.  The  Federal 
Oovamment  will  pay  90  per  cent  of  their 
■alarlea  and  those  of  their  supervising 
teaohen.  And  It  will  pay  all  administrative 
oosta  at  the  colleges  that  sp>on8or  training 
programs.  The  flrst-year  cost  at  Catholic 
UnlTersity.  for  example,  will  be  •45.000. 

"Nobody's  in  It  for  the  money."  said  the 
former  bus  drivn-.  He  said  he  had  taken  a 
cut  of  a  couple  thousand  dollars  In  wages 
to  enrftll.    Others  nodded  in  assent. 


ably  served  his  district,  his  State,  and 
our  Nation  for  many  years.  I  am  de- 
lighted, however,  to  join  in  pacing  tribute 
to  this  distinguished  gentleman  who  has 
earned  the  respect,  admiration,  and  af- 
fection of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

It  is  said  that  a  politician  thinks  of  the 
next  election,  but  that  a  statesman 
thinks  of  the  next  generation.  So  It  is 
with  a  bit  of  irony  that  we  bid  farewell  to 
Statesman  Joe  M.iRTin. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me 
to  serve  under  his  leadership  In  Con- 
gress— as  Speaker,  minority  leader,  and 
friend.  His  counsel  and  help  to  me  over 
the  years  will  never  be  forgotten.  As  the 
days  of  his  service  draw  to  a  close,  he  has 
the  right  to  look  forward  to  that  peace 
of  mind  which  comes  to  those  who  have 
completed  a  long  career  of  faithful  and 
selfless  service 

I  wish  Joe  Martin  well  as  he  begins  a 
much-deserved  rest.  It  is  my  hope  that 
in  his  days  of  retirement  he  will  enjoy  a 
full  measure  of  contentment. 

I  also  hope  that  he  will  find  it  possible 
on  occasion  to  return  to  this  Chamber  in 
which  his  voice  was  so  often  raised  to 
proclaim  his  principles  and  where  he 
fought  so  valiantly  for  wliat  he  believed 
to  be  In  the  best  interest  of  his  district, 
his  State,  and  Nation 


A  Trflmte  to  Joseph  W.  Martia,  Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 


or   NOKni   CABOLINA 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  \a  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  I  extend  a  fond  fare- 
well to  ^jeaker  Joi  Martin,  who  haa  so 


Guam  Right  To  Work  Vetoed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a  great  deal  about  human  lights.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  paiticular,  has  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  the  champion  of  citi- 
zens' rights.  And,  yet,  just  this  Oc- 
tober 18,  Pi-esidcnt  Johnson  exercised 
his  veto  power  to  deny  the  75.000  citizens 
of  Guam  a  fundamental  right.  The 
Guam  Legislature  has  voted  nearly  3  to 
1  in  favor  of  a  right- to- work  law.  They 
have  overridden  the  veto  of  the  John- 
son-appointed Territorial  Governor. 
But,  despite  this  clear  cut  coiTsensus  In 
favor  of  such  a  law.  President  Johnson 
saw  fit  to  trample  the  will  of  the  people 
of  Guam  underfoot. 

It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  clearer,  and 
more  flEigrant  example  than  this  wherein 
a  President  of  the  United  States  placed 
the  interests  of  a  special  pressure 
group — in  this  case,  the  powerful  labor 
lobby — above  the  expressed  will  of  an  en- 
tire population.  The  injustice  is  even 
more  glaring  when  one  recalls  that  the 
right-to- work  law  was  ardently  defended 
by  Lyndon  John.son  when  he  served  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  article  by  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee  covers  this 
grave  matter  accurately,  and  completely. 
I  feel  that  it  Is  of  Interest  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  honestly  believe  In  a 
very  basic  human  right — the  right  to 
work,  and  I  request  unanimous  consent 


that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Right  To  Work  News, 
Oct.  18,  19661 
Washington,  D.C,  October  18,  196G — 
President  Johnson's  veto  of  tlie  Guam  Right- 
to  Work  Bill,  announced  today,  was  termed 
"the  most  flagrant  example  in  recent  histor>' 
of  the  subservience  of  a  President  of  the 
United  Slates  to  the  wishes  of  labor  bosses" 
in  a  statement  by  Reed  Larson,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee  in  Washington. 

"I  am  appalled  that  the  President  has.  with 
the  stroke  of  his  pen.  denied  the  right  of  free 
choice  to  the  75.000  citizens  of  Guam,"  Lar- 
son said.  "It  is  the  nrost  flagrant  example 
in  recent  history  of  the  subservience  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  wishes 
of  self-serving  labor  bosses,  who  would  like 
nothing  better  tlian  to  see  all  the  workers 
of  the  country  enslaved  by  compulsory 
unionism." 

The  Guam  Right  to  Work  Bill  was  passed 
on  July  12  by  the  Eighth  Guam  I^eglslature 
by  a  14-6  vote  over  the  veto  of  presidential 
appointee  Manuel  Guerreo,  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor of  Gutim. 

Federal  law  provides  that  when  the  terri- 
torial governors  veto  is  overridden  the  bill  is 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  he  must  do  one  of  three  things: 
sign  the  bill  into  law,  veto  the  bill  or.  If  he 
fails  to  act  within  90  days,  the  bill  becomes 
law  without  his  signature. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Committee  is 
a  coalition  of  employees  and  employers  with 
a  single  purpose:  protecting  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union 
without  losing  Ills  Job.  The  organization  led 
the  successful  flght  to  prevent  the  repeal  of 
Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

"The  people  of  America  can  only  conclude 
that  the  President  has  again  knuckled  un- 
der to  the  compulsory  unionism  demands 
of  top  labor  l>osses.  and  that  these  demands 
will  continue  to  carry  more  weight  with  the 
President  that  the  strong  desire  for  volun- 
tary unionism  expressed  over  and  over  again 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,"  Larson  said, 

"This  action  by  the  President  should  lay  to 
rest  for  all  time  any  speculation  that  he  was 
less  than  deadly  serious  In  his  attempt  to 
repeal  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
in  the  last  Session  of  Congress,"  Larson  said 
"The  repeal  of  Section  i4(b)  would  have 
nulUfled  existing  Right  to  Work  laws  in  19 
states,  laws  which  guarantee  freedom  of 
choice  to  the  working  men  and  women  of 
those  states." 

"Only  two  months  ago,  in  a  speech  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  the  President 
said:  'If  there  is  a  single  word  that  describes 
our  form  of  society,  it  may  be  the  word 
voluntary  .  .  .  the  tremendous  prosperity  we 
enjoy  and  the  personal  liberty  we  cherish,  are 
at  least  good  evidence  that  the  system  works.' 

"The  President's  veto  of  the  Guam  ^ight 
to  Work  Bill  has  shown  that  he  is  against 
voluntary  choice  for  the  workers  of  Guam, 
and  his  efforts  toward  the  repteal  of  Section 
14(b)  show  that  he  is  against  voluntary 
choice  for  the  working  men  and  women  of 
other  state  and  territory."  Larson  said. 

"President  Johnson's  Right  to  Work  veto 
proves  to  the  people  of  Guam  that  they  were 
not  In  actuality  given  autonomy  as  public- 
ized by  the  government  with  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Guam  Organic  Act  in  1950," 
Larson  said,  "but  that  autonomy  exists  only 
80  long  as  the  people  of  Guam,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  act  and  vote  along 
the  lines  accepted  by  the  Administration  in 
Washington." 

"The  Guam  Right  to  Work  Bill,  had  it  be- 
come law,  would  have  done  only  one  thing: 
It  would  have  guaranteed  voluntary  union- 
ism.   It  would  not  have  interferred  Ln  any 
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way  with  legitimate  union  activity  and  it 
did  not  restrict  the  right  of  employees  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  with  their 
employers.  It  merely  protected  "the  right  of 
individuals  to  choose  either  membership  or 
non-member.ship  in  labor  unions. 

"The  President's  veto  of  the  Guam  Right 
to  Work  Bill  is  another  evil  omen  of  the  in- 
creasing power  and  dictatorial  designs  of  the 
wealthy  union  bosses.  It  is  an  omen  which 
the  people  of  the  country  should  remember 
as  they  go  to  the  polls  on  November  8,  in 
many  cases  to  decide  between  opponents  and 
supporter.s  of  voluntary  unionism." 
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leaders  who  acknowledge  no  respoii.sibility  to 
God  or  men  or  their  own  people.  But  free- 
dom's surest  defense  and  freedoms  greatest 
force  is  the  enlightenment  of  the  minds  of 
the  people." 

We  know  the  world  we  seek  cannot  be  won 
by  arms.    It  must  be  built  WTth  iaeas. 

We  know  that  no  opportunities  before  us 
are  more  crucial — or  more  hopeful — than 
those  for  expanded  ventures  in  interna- 
tional education. 

That  Is  why  the  Congress,  upon  my  recom- 
mendation, has  Just  passed  the  International 
Education  Act  of   1966. 


President  Johnson  Discusses  International 
Education  at  the  Honolulu  Conference, 
October  18,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT;  VES 
Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  International  Education  Act  of 
1966,  of  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Honorable 
Wayne  Morse,  was  cosponsor  In  the  Sen- 
ate, I  am  naturally  deeply  grateful  that 
this  Important  measure  was  passed  by 
both  Chambers  just  before  Congress  ad- 
journed this  week. 

In  his  address  at  the  East-West  Cen- 
ter at  Honolulu  on  October  18.  President 
Johnson  spoke  of  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  and  announced  his  Intention 
to  establish  a  Center  for  Educational  Co- 
operation in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  also  to  call 
a  World  Conference  on  Education  to  be 
held  next  year  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  President's  Honolulu  ad- 
dress as  well  as  an  editorial  from  the 
New  Yoik  Times  of  October  18  on  his  ad- 
dress: 

Speech  at  East-West  Center 

We  are  meeting  today  in  a  place  that  has 
long  been  an  East-West  crossroads. 

To  these  Islands  1,400  years  ago  came  brave 
sailors  from  Southeast  Asia— the  Polyne- 
sians in  their  seagoing  canoes. 

To  these  Islands  nearlv  200  years  ago  came 
explorers  from  Europe,  then  traders  and 
missionaries  from  America,  and  later  settlers 
from  Japan.  China  and  the  Philippine.^. 

Hawaii  was  once  a  remote  outpost  of  both 
East  and  West.  Today  It  is  a  vital  focal 
point  of  peoples  and  cultures,  of  ideas  In- 
stitutions, and  hopes. 

It  Is  fitting  that  this  crossroads  should  be 
the  site  of  our  nation's  new  and  vigorous 
East-West  Center  for  Cultural  Exchange. 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  personal  satisfaction 
to  be  here  today. 

Seven  years  ago  I  Joined  with  your  present 
Governor,  John  Burns,  and  Hawaii's  Senators 
and  other  farslghted  members  of  Congress  in 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  the  East- 
West  Center— where  two  great  cultures  might 
share  with  one  another  their  perspective  of 
man's  destiny.  Five  years  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  helping  dedicate  this  center  I 
said  at  that  ceremony: 

■■The  ultimate  defense  of  freedom  lies  not 
in  weapons  systems,  nor  in  the  Implements 
oi  arms.  These  we  must  maintain  as  respon- 
sible men   to  deter   the   folly  of   those  few 


TO    STRENGTHEN    UNIVERSITIES 

This  act  will  strengthen  American  univer- 
sities as  centers  of  international  learning. 
This  act  promises  a  stronger  emphasis  at 
every  level  of  American  education  upon  giv- 
ing learning  an  International  dimension. 

IXu-lng  this  Pacific  Journey,  on  friendlv 
Asian  soil— I  will  sign  this  act. 

In  addition.  I  am  directing  Secretary  Gard- 
ner to  begin  work  Immediatelv  to  esuiblish 
m  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  a  new  Center  of  Educational  Co- 
operation. This  new  center  will  advance  the 
aims  of  the  International  Education  Act-  it 
will  serve  as  a  focal  point  in  Washington  for 
leadership  in  International  education. 

I  have  also  asked  Secretary  Gardner  to 
begin  planning  this  year  for  a  World  Con- 
ference on  Education  to  be  held  in  1967 
This  international  gathering  of  world  edu- 
cators and  specialists  will  take  a  fresh  look 
at  the  world's  educational  needs.  I  hope  it 
^^1ll  help  the  nations  to  establish  new  priori- 
ties and  new  proposals  for  worldwide  co- 
operative efforts  In  education. 

Dr.  James  Perkins,  the  distinguished  pres- 
ident of  Cornell  University,  will  work  with 
Secretary  Gardner  in  this  project-  he  will 
organize  and  direct  a  planning  conference 
early  this  winter  to  prepare  the  agenda  and 
the  schedule  for  the  larger  meeting,  i  have 
asked  him  to  invite  a  number  of  the  worid's 
leading  educators  to  Join  in  these  prepara- 
tions. 

In  our  continuing  efforts  to  broaden  our 
Intellectual  horizons  and  expand  our  educa- 
tional frontiers,  this  still  young  center  of  re- 
ll^l'^^  ""'^  ^*"^^  ^^  ^^SVia  to  play  a  leading 

CULTURAL   EXCHANGE 

Through  Its  program  of  cultural  and  tech- 
nical Interchange  between  Asia  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  it  assumes  both  a  practical  as  well 
as  a  symbolic  position. 

More  than  6,000  persons— Asians  and 
Americans— have  been  educated  here  or  have 
taken  part  in  Intellectual  exchange  through 
your  conferences  and  seminars.  At  the  In- 
stitute of  Advanced  Projects,  more  than  150 
senior  scholars  and  administrators  have  done 
research  and  made  reports  on  a  wide  variety 
of  problems  that  face  peoples  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pacific. 

Symbolically,  you  stand  as  a  bridge  between 
the  two  mainlands  on  either  side  of  the  wide 
ocean  that  surrounds  us  on  these  islands 
This  center  reminds  us  that  our  people  and 
the  people  of  Asia  have  much  to  give  to  each 
other,   much   to  learn   from  each  other 

It  was  not  always  so. 

In  centuries  past,  men  of  the  West  went 
to  Asia  for  many  reasons. 

Some  made  the  long  ocean  trek  in  search 
of  wealth. 

Others  -ent  as  agents  of  governments  that 
wanted  colonial  possessions. 

Still  others  went  to  each;  to  treat  the  sick- 
to  spread  the  gospel:  -to  aid  the  farmer;  to 
help  build  factories;  to  advise  officials-  to 
translate  western  works  of  literature  'and 
technology. 

Much  that  was  good  and  constnictive  and 
abiding  came  from  those  efforts.  But  it  Is 
fi,  ^f*'!..''®  "^*  understand  and  recognize 
that  these  movements  from  West  to  East 
were  also  disturbing  and  revolutionary  In 
their  effort. 


The  West  entered  the  Indubinai  Revolution 
earlier  than  the  East.  By  this  accident  of 
history,  the  West  commanded  the  tools  of 
modern  science  and  technology  sooner  than 
the  East.  Through  colonialism  and  by  oth- 
er means  the  West  intruded  its  then  su- 
perior power  into  the  East.  And  there  was 
a  reaction. 

NOTES  DEEP  SCARS 

That  reaction  has  taken  manv  forms  some 
peaceful  and  some  violent.  It  should  not 
surprise  us  that  scars— have  remained  in 
men's  minds  and  hearts. 

While  many  Western  countries  were  tn,ing 
to  acquire  special  and  exclu.si\e  prtvilege.c  :<,r 
themselves,  we  were  arguing  for  an  Open 
Door, 

We  acquired  our  responsibilitv  in  the  Phil- 
ippines through  conflict.  But'  we  lived  up 
to  our  pledge  to  grant  that  nation  inde- 
pendence. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  there  are 
searching  questions  we  must  ask. 

How  well  have  we  learned  the  lessons  of 
our  experience  In  Asia? 

How  well  have  we  understood  the  complex 
causes  ol  conflict  in  the  Pacific's  time  of 
troubles? 

How  well  have  we  understood  the  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  Asia's  peoples  during  their 
century  of  turbulence? 

How  well  have  we  understood  the  Impact 
of  West  upon  East— of  Western  arms,  in- 
dustry, and  ideas  upon  venerable  Asian  cul- 
tures? 

How  well  have  we  understood  the  course 
of  revolution  In  Asia? 

How  well  have  we  understood  the  shocks— 
as  well  as  the  benefits— that  modernization 
can  bring  to  developing  societies? 

How  well  have  we  understood  the  shifting 
tides  of  nationalism  in  all  Its  forms? 

Only  by  answering  these  questions  with 
candor  can  we  build  solid  foundations  for 
our  future  relations  vt-lth  Asia.  Only  then 
can  we  understand  the  depth  of  the  desire 
in  Asia  for  Independence,  for  modernization, 
and  for  dignity.  American  policy  today  must 
be  the  policy  of  an  open  mind. 

SEES  A  TURNING   POINT 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  now  reached 
a  turning  point  In  Asia's  history,  in  Asia's 
relations  with  the  United  States,  in  Asia's 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  has  become  cJear  that  what  we 
want  to  see  In  Asia  is  what  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Asians  themselves  want  to  see. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  Asia.  I  can- 
not. But  I  urge  my  countrj'men:  Let  us 
listen  when  the  Asians  speak  for  themselves. 

In  the  last  few  months  I  have  had  many 
talks  with  leaders  from  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  They  and  others  of  their  coun- 
trjmen  have  spoken  freely  of  their  hopes. 

What  do  they  want? 

They  have  told  me. 

First,  they  want  to  be  secure  from  outside 
attack.  They  want  to  end  the  threat  of  In- 
ternal subversion  with  all  the  terrorism  and 
murder  that  is  associated  with   It. 

They  want  their  people  to  be  able  to  live 
in  peace. 

They  want  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
their  people.  They  want  their  children  to 
get   a   good   education. 

They  want  to  be  able  to  see  a  doctor  when 
they  are  HI. 

They  want,  above  all.  to  have  a  voice  in 
their  own  destiny— In  the  choice  of  those 
who  will  lead  them,  whether  in  the  \>V.aee 
or  In  the  nation's  capital. 

They  want  freedom— and  justice— .ind  a 
fair  prospect  th.nt  their  dreams  can  some- 
times come   tr; 

They  wish  tc  ..  ,.e  modem  societies— but 
societies  true  to  their  own  traditions  their 
own  culture,  their  own  ambitions. 

And  that  is  also  as  good  a  definition  of 
what  the  United  States  wants  to  see  in  Asia 
as  any  I  can  offer. 
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What  are  th«  proBpects  for  achieving  this 
goal? 

I  travel  to  the  Far  East  ttalA  autumn  at 
a  time  of  trial  and  conflict  for  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  basin.  I  come  to  meet  with  the 
leaden  of  nation*  which  ahare  a  common 
determination:  that  the  people  ,of  South 
Vietnam  shall  be  permitted  to  shape  their 
own  destiny,  free  of  aggression  from  with- 
out and  terror  from  within. 

On  our  agenda  are  the  hard  questions  of 
war  In  ali  It*  aspects — of  force  and  sacri- 
fice; of  diplomacy  and  negotiation;  or  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction. 

But  I  tell  you  this;  I  go  to  Asia  with  con- 
fidence and  hope. 

"KEW   ASIA"    rOHESETK 

Behind  the  terrible  costs  of  combat  and 
boetlllty  a  new  Asia  is  gradually  coming  into 
It*   own. 

The  proces*  Is  slow,  but  the  signs  are  un- 
miatakable. 

One  after  another,  the  nations  of  Asia 
are  casting  off  the  spent  slogans  of  earlier 
narrow  nationalism.  One  after  another,  they 
are  grasping  the  realities  of  an  interdepend- 
ent Asia. 

What  are  these  realities? 

That  the  seetirlty  of  every  nation  Is  threat- 
ened by  an  attack  of  any  nation. 

That  national  ■tabllity  and  strength  can 
only  come  through  self-help;  rigorous  plan- 
ning; hard  work;  and  sacrifice. 

That  political  power  held  by  the  few  and 
the  rich  within  a  nation  is  power  that  will 
not  survive. 

That  lasting  national  prosperity  can  only 
eome  through  full  cooperation  with  one's 
neighbors,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  large 
and  the  amall  alike. 

That  no  single  nation  can  or  should  be 
permitted  to  dominate  the  Pacific  region. 

That  disputes  settled  by  other  than  peace- 
ful means  are  disputes  that  will  remain  un- 
settled. 

ISoct  Important  of  all,  that  Asia's  destiny 
Ilea  In  the  hand*  of  Asians. 

Throughout  Aaia  today  these  realities  are 
gra^>ed  as  never  before. 

A  new  spirit  Is  clear  at  worlc:  a  self -con - 
fldenoe  that  permits  cooperation:  a  skep- 
tlclsn  that  rejects  illusory  short  cuts;  a 
deepening  consdousnees  of  Asia's  proud  past 
and  Its  great  f  ut\ire. 

This  new  spirit  has  already  yielded  action 
and  results. 

In  the  past  ye**,  j£4>an  and  Korea  reached 
agreement  to  settle  old  differences  and  work 
more  closely  together. 

Ten  Asian  nations  came  together  In  Seoi.il 
to  form  the  Aalan  and  Pacific  Council. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  has  been 
formed. 

Economic  Mlnlaters  from  a  number  of 
Asian  countries  met  In  Tokyo  to  consider  the 
future  of  economic  development  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Ministers  of  Education  have  met  to  con- 
sider mutual  problems. 

Agricultural  specialists  will  gather  In 
Tokyo  later  this  year  to  study  ways  of  raising 
productivity. 

An  Asian  technical  Institute  is  a  going  con- 
cern in  Bangkok. 

The  list  could  be  extended. 

But  the  important  thing  Is  that  all  these 
things  are  happening;  and  they  are  happen- 
ing with  Asian  leadership  and  at  an  Asian 
InltUtlve.  , 

OM.T    a   BSGIKKrNO  | 

This  is,  of  course,  only  a  beginning. 

Oreat  problems  and  challenges  lie  ahead. 

There  remain  in  Asia,  for  instance,  voices 
of  extremism  and  apoetles  of  militancy. 

Such  TOlees  and  rhetoric  are  out  of  tune 
with  the  neiw  currents  in  Asia.  They  are  in- 
creasingly Irrelevant.    They  are  Increasingly 


For  Asia's  Isadw  ii  and  Asia's  peoples  are 
looking  beyond  narrow  nationalism.  They 
are  looking  beyond  Ideology. 


They  see  on  the  one  hand  the  age-old 
affliction  of  poverty.  Ignorance,  and  disease. 
They  see  on  the  othesr  hand  the  possibility  of 
abundance  and  knowledge  and  health.  And 
they  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  matching 
Asia's  needs  with  Asia  s  resources  and  those 
of  other  regions. 

Sooner  or  later  this  new  perception  will 
spread  as  well  to  the  closed  societies  of  Com- 
munist Asia.  Sooner  or  later  the  prag^natic 
and  compassionate  spirit  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple will  prevail  over  outmoded  dogmatism. 

We  look  to  that  day  with  confidence. 

And  for  our  part,  we  shall  do  what  we  can 
to  n.isten  its  conrung.  We  shall  keep  alive 
the  hope  for  a  freer  flow  of  ideas  and  people 
between  mainland  China  and  the  United 
States.  For  only  through  such  exchange 
can  Isolation  be  ended  and  suspicion  give 
way  to  trust. 

We  do  not  believe  In  etern.il  enmity.  All 
hatred  among  nations  must  end  In  recon- 
ciliation. And  we  lo<:>k  to  the  day  when  the 
policies  of  mainland  China  will  permit  such 
a  reconciliation. 

But  we  are  not  prepared  to  p;iy  far  peace 
and  the  price  of  freedom — .American  freedom 
or  the  freedom  of  -America's  allies  In  Asia. 

What,  then,  is  .America's  role  in  this  new 
emerging  Asia? 

The  answer  is  this. 

We  can  help.  We  must  help.  We  are  help- 
ing. 

But  we  see  our  role  as  that,  not  more. 

We  can  give  advice  and  technical  ns.sist- 
ance.  We  can  cooperate  In  all  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities— from  the  far  reaches  of  space  to  the 
ocean  dep:h.^. 

.^sla  wall  provide  its  own  le.ider.shlp 

We  shall  cooperate  with  that  leadership. 

Our  role  Is  that  of  a  neighbor  among 
equals— a  partner  In  the  great  adventure  of 
bringing  peace,  order,  and  progress  to  a  part 
of  the  world  where  more  than  half  the  hu- 
man race  lives. 

WILL    BACK    COMMITME.NTS 

As  long  as  danger  threatens,  our  strength 
shall  back  our  commitments  In  Asia.  Yet  we 
seek  no  special  statiis  or  privileges,  no  pri- 
macy, no  territory,  no  base  rights  in  perpe- 
tuity. We  recognize  that  our  strength,  our 
size  and  wealth  may  Impose  a  special  obliga- 
tion upon  us  In  the  transition  to  the  new 
Asia.  But  we  also  recognize  that  the  co- 
operative tasks  of  assistance  and  defense  will 
be  assumed  more  and  more  by  others  and  by 
collective  groupings  as  the  nations  of  Asia 
build  their  own  strength  and  abundance. 

As  we  Americans  watch  the  emergence  of 
the  new  Asia,  we  are  deeply  conscious  of  our 
historic  and  cultural  debts  to  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  region.  And  here  in  Hawaii  I  am 
particularly  reminded  of  the  extraordinary 
role  that  has  been  played  in  our  nation  by 
citizens  of  Asian  descent. 

All  of  us  know  of  the  brave  exploits  of 
Japanese-.Ajnerlcans  In  the  100th  Infantry 
Battalion  and  the  442d  Combat  T.?am  during 
World  War  II — and  we  know  of  the  similar 
heroism  In  the  Korean  War. 

How  many  of  us  know  the  statistics  of 
peacetime  performance  by  Americans  of 
Asian  descent?  The  1960  census  showed 
that  the  percentage  of  Chinese-Americans 
and  Japanese-Americans  in  "professional, 
managerial,  clerical,  and  sales"  categories  ex- 
ceeded that  of  white  Americans — 47.2  per 
cent  for  the  Chinese,  56.7  per  cent  for  the 
Japanese,  and  42.6  percent  for  the  whites. 
That  same  census  also  showed  that  Ameri- 
cans of  Chinese  and  Japanese  descent  had 
twice  as  high  a  proportion  of  their  young 
people  enrolled  in  schools  and  colleges  as  the 
white  population. 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  promise  of  Asians 
at  home. 

Now  we  sense  the  new  siu-ge  of  promise 
within  Asia. 

Tomorrow  we  leave  for  Asia. 
I  go  to  confer  with  the  leaders  ot  six  na- 
tions, who  have  also  committed  their  men 


to  the  proposition  that  aggression  shall  not 
succeed  and  the  jjeople  of  South  Vietnam 
shall  have  the  right  to  shape  their  own 
future  In  i)eace. 

I  go  to  see,  to  listen,  to  learn,  and  to  act 
with  our  partners  to  bring  an  honorable 
peace  to  Southeast  Asia  at  the  first  day  It  is 
possible. 

But  I  felt  it  right  to  share  with  you — here 
In  this  special  place — ^the  lessons  of  the  past 
and  the  hopes  we  have  for  the  future  in  our 
relations  with  Asia. 

I  Intend  to  ask  the  leaders  I  see  to  visit 
America — especially  to  come  to  Hawaii,  a 
model  of  how  men  of  different  races  and 
different  cultures  can  live  and  work  together 
in  freedom  and  hope. 

Education  First 

In  his  speech  at  the  East-West  Center  in 
Honolulu,  President  Johnson  laid  great  stre.^s 
on  the  establishment  of  a  new  Center  for 
Educational  Cooperation  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
on  a  World  Conference  on  Education  to  be 
held  In  Hawaii  next  year. 

Both  the  center  and  the  conference  will  be 
the  outgrowth  of  the  new  International  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966.  The  special  significance 
of  placing  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
America's  part  In  international  education  In 
the  hands  of  H.E.W.  could  and  should  be  to 
remove  the  widely  held  suspicion  abroad  that 
American  Institutions  and  scholars  on  for- 
eign soil  are  mere  extensions,  if  not  outright 
agents,  of  U.S.  policy. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  education  confer- 
ence will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  to  be  organized  by  Secretary  John  W. 
Gardner,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  James  A.  Perkins, 
president  of  Cornell  University,  rather  than 
by  the  State  Department. 

And  since  President  Johnson.  In  the  same 
address,  also  spoke  of  the  hope  "for  a  freer 
flow  of  Ideas  and  people  between  mainland 
China  and  the  United  States."  the  new  center 
and  next  year's  conference  might  well  begin 
a  scholarly  rather  than  a  political  effort  to 
establish  the  kind  of  exchanges  with  Commu- 
nist China  which  have  become  very  nearly 
routine  as  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States. 


Hon.  Eugene  Keogh 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  sincere 
regret  that  I  learned  that  my  old  and 
good  friend,  Eugene  Keogh,  was  to  leave 
the  Congress.  I  have  known  him  since 
1941,  and  I  will  say  this,  the  House  will 
be  a  less  interesting  body  upon  his 
departure. 

Eugene  Keogh  is  a  gentleman  In  every 
best  sense  of  that  word.  I  have  valued 
his  friendship  over  all  the  years  that  I 
have  served  with  him  in  the  House.  His 
record  as  a  legislator  is  known  to  all  of 
us,  as  Is  his  outstanding  service  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  can  say 
with  the  deepest  sincerity  that  the  gen- 
leman  represents  the  highest  order  of 
qualification  for  service  in  this  body.  He 
Is  the  example  which  all  of  us  would  do 
well  to  emulate. 

To  study  his  record  Is  to  discover  what 
truly  makes  an  outstanding  Member  of 
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Congress.  I— and  all  of  us — will  miss 
hini.  He  has  sei'ved  his  district  and  the 
country  well  over  all  these  years  and. 
as  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  with  a  true 
feeling  of  regret  that  I  realize  that 
Eugene  Keogh  will  not  be  with  us  in  the 
next  Congress. 

I  bid  him  farewell  with  the  realization 
that  he  can  look  back  on  his  service  in 
this  great  body  with  fully  justifiable 
pride.  I  know  that  his  endeavors  in  the 
future  will  reflect  the  same  spirit,  the 
same  character,  the  .same  integrity  which 
has  been  the  mark  of  his  service  here. 


The  life  and  service  of  a  "great  soul"  such 
as  Dr.  Kaplan  impinges  strongly  on  every 
level  of  community  life,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  measiu-ed  In  terms  of  any  group 
Within  the  community.  The  community, 
wide  tribute  on  his  approaching  anniversary 
will  honor  him  as  one  who  has  done  at  least 
as  much  as  any  other  Individual  In  cement- 
ing Judeo-Christlan  relationships  in  Jack- 
sonville and  In  emphasizing  the  values  they 
hold  in  common. 


Rabbi  Kaplan,  Beloved  Leader 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1966 
Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
hometown  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  we  are 
celebrating  Rabbl  Israel  Kaplan's  50th 
anniversary  as  a  rabbi.   No  one  in  Florida 
has  done  more  toward  cementing  Judeo- 
Chrlstian     relationships.    He    is    truly 
loved  and  respected  by  evei-yone.     His 
contributions   to   our   community   have 
been,  of  course,  primarily  In  the  field  of 
religion  and  spiritual  development;  but 
he  has  made  great  contributions  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor.    I  remember 
particularly  duilng  my  youth,  the  leader- 
ship  he   furnished   in   a   town   meeting 
forum  type  of  activity,  which  I  regularly 
attended  with  much  inspiration  to  me 
and   the  thousands  of  others  who   at- 
tended.    In  more  recent  years  I  have  felt 
the  inspiration  of  his  personal  friendship 
and  advice  in  my  work  in  public  life  and 
have  richly  profited  by  evei-y  contact  with 
him.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  here  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  paid  to  him  by  an  edi- 
torial  In   the   Florida   Times   Union   of 
October  2: 

Dr.  Kaplan  Has  Served  the  Entire 
Community 
In  ceremonies  to  be  held  at  the  Jewish 
Temple  here  on  Friday  evening,  representa- 
tive community  leaders  in  many  fields  will 
Join  In  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Israel  Kaplan 
rabbi  emeritus  for  congregation  Ahavath 
Chesed,  on  his  50th  anniversary  as  rabbl 

Civic,  political  and  religious  figures  from 
throughout  the  community  have  been  in- 
vited to  Join  the  congregation  In  the  special 
service  honoring  a  man  whose  long  service 
in  Jacksonville  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
both  Jews  and  Christians. 

In  the  chapel  on  the  campus  of  a  well- 
known  Southern  university  a  portrait  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  figures  In  the 
early  history  of  the  institution  is  Identified 
only  by  a  Greek  phrase  which  may  be  trans- 
lated as  "great  spirit,  soul,  or  mind  "  The 
same  phrase  springs  to  mind  in  consider- 
ing the  impact  for  good  that  Dr.  Kaplan 
has  had  on  the  entire  city  of  Jacksonville 
m  his  long  service  as  rabbl,  and  during  the 
past  20  years  as  rabbl  emeritus. 

He  has  pioneered  Innumerable  programs 
that  have  contributed  greatly  to  Jackson- 
ville's spiritual  growth  In  a  climate  of 
healthy  Interfaith  understanding  and  mu- 
tual respect. 

His  enthusiasms  have  continued  unabated 
in  his  service  as  rabbl  emeritus,  during  which 
he  has  responded  freely  to  every  call 


Addreif   by  Mrs.  Claude   Pepper 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday,  October  21,  1966 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mrs.  Claude  Pepper,  the  wife  of  our 
colleague  from  Florida  Is  one  of  the 
lovely  and  gracious  ladies  of  Florida. 
She  has  not  only  worked  side  by  side  with 
her  husband  In  all  the  years  of  his  pub- 
lic life  but  she  has  also  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  civic,  political,  and  humani- 
tarian leaders  of  Florida.  Innumerable 
good  causes  and  worthy  people  have  been 
helped  by  the  warmhearted  understand- 
ing and  assistance  which  Mrs.  Pepper 
has  given  them. 

Mrs.  Pepper  has  also  traveled  exten- 
sively abroad  with  her  husband  to  vari- 
ous international  conferences  and  to 
many  nations  of  the  world.  She  has  been 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, having  been  closely  associated  with 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Association  in  Florida  and  in  the 
Nation.  Mrs.  Pepper's  experience  there- 
fore has  given  her  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  background  on  international  prob- 
lems, which  is  reflected  In  a  very  able 
address  which  she  delivered  to  the  Al- 
trusa  Club  of  Miami  on  April  28  of  this 
year. 

I  would  like  to  commend  t-i  my  col- 
leagues, and  to  all  who  read  this  Record 
this  notable  address,  and  include  it  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks: 
Speech  op  Mrs.  Claude  Pepper  to  the 
Altrusa  Cll-b,  April  28.  1966 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  speak  to  you  to- 
day, for  I  feel  that  the  Altrusa  Club  Is  one 
of  the  truly  outstanding  civic  organizations 
in  America.  Altrusa  represents  the  best  of 
American  life.  With  their  goal  of  seeking 
the  welfare  of  others,  Altrusa's  members  ex- 
emplify the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  char- 
acter of  the  American  woman.  You  are 
Justly  proud  of  being  a  part  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  encompasses  all  peoples  in  all 
lands  and  seeks  to  make  life  better  for  all 
people,  especially  women,  throughout  the 
world. 

We  live  In  an  age  of  technical  miracles 
scientific  marvels  of  which  all  of  us  only  a 
while  ago  hardly  dreamed. 

In  1844,  S.  F.  B.  Morse  sent  a  message 
over  a  wire  from  the  basement  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  to  Baltimore  and  now  we  have 
satellites  moving  constantly  around  the  world 
from  which  we  receive  television  pictures  and 
soon  the  whole  world  will  be  within  the 
range  of  stations  sending  pictures  and  words 
from  any  point  on  the  earth 

In  1903.  the  Wright  Brothers  flew  a  rickety 
plane  123  feet  at  Klttyhawk,  North  Carolina 
(my  husband  has  a  photograph  of  this  flight 
autographed  by  Orville  Wright  who  was  fly- 
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Ing  the  plane).  Now  astronauts  flv  around 
the  world  at  speeds  of  nearly  2500  "miles  an 
hour  and  walk  In  space  moving  at  that  speed- 
and  In  this  decade  our  nation  proposes  to 
send  two  men  to  the  moon  and  to  bring  them 
back  safely.  We  have  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion, a  few  of  which  would  destroy  almost 
every  living  thing  and  make  the  earth  and 
the  air  posionous  to  life. 

We  have  Just  read  of  the  miracle  of  an 
aruficial  heart  being  Implanted  in  the  breast 
of  a  man  and  had  the  proof  that  such  a 
mechanical  Instrument  could  take  the  place 
of  the  human  heart. 

We  have  drugs  that  perform  miracles  of 
healing  and  almost  every  imaginable  con- 
trivance to  promote  the  comfort  and  to  pro- 
vide luxury  for  the  people  who  can  afford  it 
Yet-  In  our  own  country  thirty  million  peo- 
ple live  below  what  Is  called  "the  proverty 
line"— millions  of  our  citizens  are  still  Il- 
literate—millions yet  abide  In  slums— mil- 
lions of  children  are  school  dropouts  many 
of  whom  are  Juvenile  dellquents— crime 
co.=;ts  many  billions  of  dollars  a  year  and 
still  many  of  our  people  die  with  disease 
much  of  It  preventable,  and  adequate  health 
care  Is  not  available  for  all  our  people— nor 
do  all  people  In  America  still  have  equal 
opportunity  for  an  education,  for  a  Job  and 
for  what  we  call  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world  are 
said  to  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night— hun- 
dreds of  millions  die  on  the  globe  from  pre- 
venuble  diseases;  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  have  nothing  that  can 
really  be  called  a  home. 

War  rages  In  Vietnam;  the  nuclear  weapons 
are  spreading  among  nations;  and  day  by 
day  our  President  and  our  country  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
war.  Yet— in  the  spirit  of  Altrusa— and  In 
furtherance  of  the  high  alms  and  great  aspi- 
rations of  Altrusa— our  government  and  our 
people  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
these  problems — trying  to  help  the  people 
who  need  help  in  our  own  country  and  In 
the  world— trying  to  progress  the  strength 
and  well-being  of  all  nations  and  of  free- 
dom-loving nations — trying  to  build  the  in- 
stitutions and  to  perfect  the  organizations 
to  preserve  and  to  protect  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

You  have  read  of  the  work  of  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  "The  Fabulous  88th 
and  89th  Congresses"— these  congresses  have 
enacted  programs  to  better  the  education  of 
the  children,  indeed  of  the  adults  of  our 
country,  from  the  headstart  program  giving 
preschool  training  to  children  six  years  of 
age  and  under— to  those  engaged  In  gradu- 
ate work  in  our  colleges  and  universities— In 
providing  better  pay  for  teachers;  more 
school  facilities;  better  libraries  and  enabling 
needy  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  school,  colleee 
and  university. 

These  congresses  have  enacted  legislation 
to  enable  the  people  of  our  country  to  enjoy 
better  health  and  longer  life  through  the 
enlargement  of  research  programs  against 
the  greatest  killers  of  our  people:  providing 
more  hospital  facilities  and  nursing  homes 
more  trained  professional  personnel-  and 
finally— throtigh  medicare  and  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Bill  and  the  Social  Security  Acts  bring- 
ing hospital  and  professional  services  within 
the  reach  of  people  who  could  not  otherwise 
enjoy  them. 

These  congresses  have  enacted  legislation 
to  make  an  attack  upon  poverty  In  our  coun- 
try-helping those  most  needed  to  helo 
themselves.  *^ 

In  St.  Petersburg  there  is  a  Job  center  for 
training  275  girls  who  are  school  dropouts 
who  need  rehablUtatlon.  In  the  nation  there 
are  1700.  ages  18  to  21,  who  are  studylnK 
academic  and  vocational  subjects  deeimed 
to  make  them  useful  citizens,  good  wives  and 
mothers. 

These  congresses  have  also  provided  for 
opening  the  doors  of  equal  opportunity  to 


upcmiiK  «ie  Qoors  or  equal  opportunity  to 
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all  of  our  dtlzeiu  regardless  of  race,  creed. 
color  or  national  origin — giving  every  Amer- 
ican a  chance  to  become  the  best  American 
lie  or  abe  Is  capable  of  becoming  without 
arttfictal  barriers  to  retard  his  or  her 
progress. 

Ttieae  congresses  have  provided  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  for  women  and  prohibits 
discrimination   against  sex   in   employment. 

■niese  things  and  many  more  these  con- 
gresses and  ottier  congresses  of  our  country 
have  done  to  make  thtngs  better  for  our 
own  people  and  I  am  sure  oiu-  Congress 
and  our  people  will  continue  to  expand  the 
programs  we  now  have  until  we  have  done 
all  that  can  properly  be  done  to  meet  the 
problems  of  all  our  people. 

These  congresses  have  expanded  our  best 
programs  providing  sMlequate  housing  for 
our  senior  citizens — for  the  disabled  and  the 
handicapped  and  the  Impoverished  ...  So 
that  these  too  can  know  the  joys  and  bless- 
ings of  what  fairly  can  be  called  a  hooae. 

We  have  also  been  trying  to  help  jjeople 
as  ALTRUSA  does  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
because  we  recognize  that  we  are  our 
brothers'  keeper. 

A  major  means  chosen  by  the  United  States 
to  cope  with  these  changes  Is  the  American 
foreign  assistance  program.  In  1961  F>resl- 
dent  Kennedy  proclaimed  the  Decade  of  De- 
velopment for  the  1960'B.  We  shall  never 
forget  that  snowy  Inaugural  day  when  he 
declared:  "TO  those  people  In^  the  huts  and 
Tillages  of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break 
the  bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for 
whatever  period  Is  required — not  because  the 
Commtmists  may  be  doing  It,  not  because  ve 
seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  is  right. 
If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor.  It  cannot  save  the  few  who  are 
xlch." 

One  of  the  most  promising  programs 
launched  by  President  Kennedy  Is  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve 
the  lives  of  the  Latin  Americans  who  need 
new  homes,   schools,   and    medical   care. 

Today  there  are  236  million  people  in  Latin 
America.  Of  these,  100  million,  or  one-half 
( I) ,  live  stunted  lives  on  the  neglected  fringes 
of  society.  Who  are  these  100  million  people? 
Wbat  are  they  like? 

They  are  like  the  unemployed  Brazilian 
tail  driver  who  lives  with  his  wife  and  five 
children  on  the  outskirts  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Prom  the  musty,  one-room  cardboard  shack 
be  calls  home,  he  can  see  the  city's  modem 
akyacrapers  and  glittering  resort  coastline. 

"Tm.  I  bear  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress," 
be  says,  as  he  nods  tlredly.  "I  have  always 
listened  to  the  big  words  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment, "nuey  mean  nothing.  Maybe  my 
mother  In  heaven  cries  for  me.  Nobody  else 
care*!" 

On  the  other  side  of  Latin  America,  a  Chll. 
•an  worker  stands  with  his  wife  In  front  of 
•  row  of  newly-buUt  houses  in  a  suburb  of 
Santiago.  At  the  mention  of  the  Alliance, 
bis  face  brightens. 

"Before  the  Alliance,  our  living  was  very 
bad,"  he  says.  "We  had  not  clean  water  for 
washing.  The  children  had  no  school  for 
study.  Now,  look,"  he  exclaimed,  pcHntlng 
to  bis  modest  but  neat  home.  "And  the  little 
onea?  They  are  In  school."  He  laughed. 
"Who  know*?  They  may  be  learning  to  be- 
come professors." 

My  husband  and  I  were  recently  able  to 
•ee  the  Alliance  for  Progreos  in  action  In  El 
Salvador.  This  mountainous  little  Central 
American  Country  Is  dotted  from  one  end  to 
tbe  other  with  agricultural  projects,  houses, 
and  wthOfAM  bearing  the  Alliance  symbol  of 
two  clasped  ban«U. 

We  were  prtvlleged  to  visit  an  agricultural 
demonstration  project  In  San  Salvador.  Our 
AID  (Agency  Jor  International  Development) 
representatlvea  were  showing  tbe  farmers  the 
■dvaatacaa  of  valag  good  seed,   especially 


when  planting  com  and  rice.  They  explained 
carefully  the  use  of  appropriate  fertilizer. 

I  wish  that  all  of  you  could  have  been  with 
us  as  we  wltne.ssed  this  worthwhile  endeavor. 
The  faces  of  the  listening  farmers  mirrored 
many  emotions — curiosity,  some  doubt,  grati- 
tude— but  all  must  have  felt  .an  fmotlcn  long 
alien  to  many  Latin  .\mencans — hope. 

While  In  El  Salvador,  my  husband  also 
participated  In  an  Inspiring  ceremony.  A 
school  for  250  students,  built  with  American 
foreign  assl.stance,  wa.s  dedicited.  For  him 
it  was  a  moving  experience  to  be  present  at 
the  inception  of  such  a  project.  He  will 
never  forget  the  look  on  the  faces  of  the 
parents  for  whose  children  that  school  can 
mean  the  difference  between  short  and  mis- 
erable lives  and  full,  productive  lives. 

During  our  trip  to  El  Salvador  we  were 
happy  to  see  concrete  evidence  of  what 
President  Rivera  Is  doing  In  his  pursuit  of 
soci.^l  and  economic  reform.  We  learned 
that,  buttressed  by  US.  aid.  he  has  pushed 
through  a  minimvim  rural  salarj-  of  90  cents 
a  day.  He  has  helped  to  provide  credit  and 
fertilizer  to  the  peasants.  His  government 
has  built  scores  of  schools,  built  over  4,000 
low  income  houses,  and  Instituted  aa  in- 
come tax  that  is  not  bringing  in  over  $7 
million  a  year. 

Yet  the  Uisks  ahead  of  El  Salvador  are 
mammoth.  Among  other  problems  is  the 
startling  Increase  in  the  population.  The 
smallest  and  most  densely  populated  of  Cen- 
tral American  countries.  El  Salvador  has  a 
3.2 'i  rate  of  growth,  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  entire  La'tn  .Ajnerican  area. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  Latin  America  the 
population  explosion  threatens,  too.  The 
rate  of  lncre<vse  is  an  average  of  three  per 
cent  a  year.  The  current  population  Is  22 
million.  At  th'p  present  rate  of  Increase  it 
will  exceed  600  million  by  the  turn  of  the 
century!  Mcwt  economists  doubt  that  such 
growth  can  be  sustained  without  drastically 
undercut tmg  an  already  low  standard  of 
living. 

To  cope  with  this  threat.  Alliance  for 
Progref^  ofSclaLs  have  channeled  funds  Into 
more  than  75  studies  on  population  problems 
in  the  area.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  Amer- 
ican funds  helped  finance  the  establish- 
ment of  a  research  center  for  population 
studies,  designed  to  serve  all  of  South 
America,  in  Santiago.  Chile. 

At  the  midpoint  In  the  Decade  of  Develop- 
ment, what  are  the  results?  The  Latin  Amer- 
icans are  giving  Increasing  evidence  that 
planning  for  social  and  economic  change 
takes  precedence  over  day-to-day  politics. 
Government,  industry,  and  labor  are  finding 
ways  to  collaborate  for  the  common  good. 
Elected  leaders  are  committing  themselves 
to  bringing  into  the  mainstream  of  social 
and  economic  life  the  citizens  that  society 
had  bypassed  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Today  more  than  half  the  people  of  Latin 
America  are  benefiting  from  US-assisted 
Alliance  programs.  More  than  25  million  are 
receiving  stirplus  food  from  the  United  States, 
One  hundred  million  people  are  protected 
from  Dialarla  through  U  S, -supported  eradi- 
cation programs.  More  than  1  5  million  are 
now  Urtng  in  homes  built  wholly  or  in  part 
by  Alliance  funds.  A  million  children  are 
attending  school  for  the  first  time  because  of 
new  Alliance  classrooms  Ten  million  school 
texts  have  been  distributed  and  100,000 
tcacl-.err.  trained  with  Alliance  funds.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  receiving  medical  at- 
tention from  new  hospitals  and  health  cen- 
ters. More  than  16  million  are  benefiting 
from  Alliance-financed  water  supply  and 
sanitation  projects. 

Yet  the  goals  set  for  the  Decade  of  De- 
velopment are  far  from  being  realized.  We 
mtist  rem?mber,  however,  that  problenas  foiu' 
hundred  years  old  cannot  be  solved  In  the 
short  span  of  ten  years — much  less  in  half 
that  time.     And  if  we  view  the  efforts  of 


the  Latin  American  countries  within  the 
context  of  their  own  histories,  the  results 
today  are  promising. 

As  In  Latin  America,  our  government  is 
reaclilng  out  all  over  the  globe.  We  are 
painfully  aware  of  the  desperate  plight  of 
half  of  the  world.  As  President  Johnson 
declared  in  his  foreign  aid  message  to  Con- 
gress In  February:  "Today  the  citizens  of 
many  developing  nations  w^k  in  the  shadow 
of  misery;  half  the  adults  have  never  been 
to  school;  over  half  the  people  are  hungry 
or  malnourished;  food  production  per  per- 
son is  failing;  at  present  rates  of  growth, 
population  will  double  before  the  year  200O,'" 

The  United  Nations  Is  supjxjrting  dra- 
matic programs  throughout  the  globe.  The 
World  Health  Organization,  for  example,  as- 
sists many  countries  in  building  their  own 
health  services.  In  developing  accurate  sta- 
tistical Information  on  the  health  of  their 
citizens,  and  in  controlling  epidemics. 

Legislation  is  pending  now  in  the  Congress 
to  provide  medical  and  technical  personnel 
to  fight  disease  and  promote  the  health  of 
the  people  in  many  nations  where  such  pro- 
fessional assistance  Is  needed. 

The  length  of  life  of  many  people  has  been 
extended.  Children  are  being  cared  for  and 
protected  against  crippling  disease  or  death. 
Mothers-to-be  are  receiving  better  care  and 
may  expect  better  services  for  themselves 
and  their  babies.  In  May  1965  the  United 
States  aided  In  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
ternational Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer, 
another  project  of '  the  United  Nation's 
World  Health  Organization. 

We  are  always  attempting  to  help  needy 
nations  in  meeting  distress — for  example — 
we  are  sending  now  to  India  more  wheat  than 
is  consumed  in  the  United  States  In  a  year 
to  meet  the  hunger  crisis  In  that  country 
with  some  five  hundred  million  people. 

But — we  are  not  only  trying  to  help  nations 
meet  current  emergencies — we  are  trying  to 
help  them  to  help  themselves  meet  such  de- 
mands with  technical  assistance — with 
equipment  and  facilities — which  they  eo 
badly  need. 

For  example — we  are  sending  modern 
plows  to  India  where  my  husband  and  I  saw 
two  men  holding  the  stock,  without  handles, 
of  a  shallow  plowing  Instrimient  pulled  by 
two  bullocks. 

The  American  people — In  the  spirit  of  Al- 
trusa — have  been  showing  unequalled  com- 
passion for  men,  women  and  children  who 
ask  oiu-  help  and  who  believe  in  freedom 
all  over  the  world. 

But  we  have  also  been  trying  to  build  the 
kind  of  organizations  and  establish  the  sort 
of  Institutions  in  the  world  which  would 
provide  cooperation  among  nations  of  good- 
will for  promoting  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity and  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Peace — for  oturselves  and  for  the  world — 
is  the  essence  of  our  foreign  policy.  To  pro- 
mote and  to  preserve  such  peace  our  coun- 
try has  taken  the  leadership  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world;  In  your  generation  it 
was  President  Wilson  in  our  country  who 
took  the  lead  In  netting  up  the  League  of 
Nations — In  our  time  It  was  President  Roose- 
velt in  our  country,  and  l.'.;er  President  Tru- 
man In  our  country,  who  were  the  principal 
architects  of  the  United  Nations — (my  hus- 
band has  on  his  office  waH  a  letter  from 
President  Roosevelt  written  from  Warm 
Springs  three  days  before  his  death,  telling 
him  he  was  going  to  San  FYancisco  to  set 
up  the  United  Nations  organization) — it  is 
our  country  which  has  been  the  principal 
supporter   of   the   United   Nations. 

We  have  sought  ahead  of  anyone  to  ex- 
pand the  United  Nations  so  it  could  truly 
promote  and  protect  the  peace  of  the  worla; 
and  the  World  Court  so  that  It  could,  accord- 
ing to  law,  settle  the  disputes  of  nations 
without  aggrieved  nations  having  to  resort 
to  war. 
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It  has  been  our  country  which  has  been 
the  principal  supporter  of  all  the  organiza- 
tions which  grew  out  of  the  United  Nations 
to  promote  the  health  and  to  progress  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  member  states 
...  It  Is  our  government  which  has  taken  the 
lead  In  the  organization  of  American  States 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere; and  the  NATO  Alliance  to  meet  the 
threat  of  communist  Europe;  and  the  other 
alliances  to  defend  against  aggression  In 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Today— as     we     all     cerUlnly     know— our 
country  is  fighting  and  many  gulla*  t  men  are 
dying    in    Vietnam,     We    are    thete    because 
without    us    communist    aggression    would 
overrun   the   people   of   South   Vietnam   and 
subject  them  to  communistic  tyranny    and 
because  the  United  Nations  Is  not  yet  strong 
enough    to    protect    them    and    there    is    no 
other  nation  ready,  willing  and  able  to  assist 
them  but  us.     As  my  husband  often  says— 
the  United  States  today  is  like  the  vlgillantes 
upon  the  early  American  frontier  before  the 
law  came— when   good  people   had   to  band 
together  to  protect  life,  liberty  and  property 
Now    our   President    needs    the    help    and 
prayers  of  all  our  people  in  the  crucial  deci- 
sions that  he  day  by  day  has  to  make  In  this 
fight   for   freedom   for   these   people   on   the 
other  side  of  the  world.     It  is  not  just  the 
freedom    of    the    people    of   South    Vietnam 
which  we  are  defending— it  is  the  heritage 
of  freedom  for  mankind  that  we  are  defend- 
ing:  Because— if   the   communists  can   take 
South  Vietnam  by  force,  as  they  would  do 
without  our  resistance,  they  can  t.ike  prac- 
tically all  the  rest  of  the  worid— did  we  not 
as  a  good  citizen   of  the   world,   a  lover  of 
liberty— help  them  to  defend  their  freedom. 
You  remember  those  other  eloquent  words 
of  President  Kennedy  in  his  stirring  Inau- 
gural   Address    when    he    snid:    "Let    every 
nation  know,  whether  it  wish  us  well  or  ill, 
that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden 
meet  any  hardship,   support  anv   friend  or 
oppose  any  foe  in  order  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival and  success  of  liberty,'* 

Yet — all  of  us  are  working  and  praying 
for  the  day  when  the  freedom  loving  nations 
through  the  United  Nations,  like  the  law  and 
the  forces  of  law  of  today,  will  defend  free- 
dom everywhere  and  we  shall  only  be  a  part- 
ner—and not  the  major  defender — of  that 
precious  asset. 

The  world  has  many  problems  and  it  offers 
many  scenes  of  sadness.  But  progress  Is  not 
made  by  those  who  just  see  the  dark  side  of 
life— there  are  many  bright  scenes  which 
burst  upon  the  eye  as  one  looks  over  the 
world— like  the  flowers  of  spring  which  so 
delight  us  every  year  and  so  colorfully 
beautify  the  scences  of  nature. 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Pope  met  in  friendly  consultation  in 
Rome  a  little  bit  ago;— earUer  the  Pope 
Journeyed  to  the  Middle  East  to  meet  the 
head  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 

Today— m  Europe— In  Africa— In  Latin 
America— organizations  to  promote  the  well- 
being  and  preserve  the  peace  of  people  In 
those  areas  and  all  areas,  are  growing 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  spirit  of  unity 
grows  ever  more  dynamic  among  people 
everywhere— and  the  realization  that  the 
human  race  must  become  the  human  family 
With  each  passing  day,  becomes  more  mean- 
ingful all  over  the  world. 

So— not  only  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  necessity  of  unity— but  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  Is  bringing  all  people  constantly 
closer  together  in  friendship,  in  respect,  and 
in  compassion. 

So— we  will  see  the  day— "when  the  war 
drums  throb  no  longer  and  the  battle  flags 
are  furled  in  the  parliament  of  man  and  the 

federation  of  the  world." 

These  are  the  hopee  of  America— these  are 
the  alms  of  our  foreign  policy. 
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K  ^^,  "^^^^ose  therefore  In  the  words  of  the 
benediction  and  collect  of  Altrusa— "Mav  we 
go  forth  With  high  Ideals  to  greet  our 
fellowman.  Our  Heavenly  Father,  sur- 
rounded by  blessings,  may  we  learn  to  bless 
reaping  the  fruits  of  patriotism,  may  we  love 
our  country  more;  members  of  a  woridwlde 
unity  may  we  cherish  our  neighbors  everv- 

^^nf'/'"!*^^"'  ^°  ^^^^-  '"^y  ^«  show  our 
gratitude  by  efficiency  and  service." 
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Nation,  needs  the  help  of  privately  owned 
nomes. 

The  amendment  before  the  House  will 
allow  these  homes  to  cooperate  In  the 
program  without  facing  an  undue  hard- 
ship, and  I  therefore  urge  its  passage 


The  Most  ProdactiTe  Year 


Suspensions  of  Investment  Credit  and 
Accelerated  Depreciation 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  plan  to  vote  against  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  17607.  I  voted 
against  the  House  version  of  the  bill  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  since  I  felt  it  would  work 
a  hardship  on  some  segments  of  our 
economy. 

The  conference  report,  in  my  judg- 
ment, does  not  correct  the  defects  of  the 
original  House  bill  and  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report  at  this 
time. 

At  this  time.  I  would  also  like  to  make 
my  position  clear  on  another  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  come  before  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6958,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

After  the  House  passed  its  version  of 
this  bill,  the  Senate  added  a  new  provi- 
sion dealing  with  the  determination  of 
reasonable  cost  of  services  for  extended- 
care  facilities  under  the  medical-care- 
for-the-aged  program. 

The  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee has  reported  a  revised  version  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  Some  further 
changes  may  be  needed  later,  but  the 
legislation  now  before  the  House  is  a  de- 
cided Improvement  ovc  the  HEW  regula- 
tions presently  In  force. 

Basically,  the  amendment  before  the 
House  would  allow  private  nursing  homes 
to  realize  some  return  on  capital  invest- 
ments made  for  extended-care  facilities 
under  the  medical-care-for-the-aged 
program. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  only  fair  and 
equitable.  Moreover,  if  the  program  is 
to  operate  effective  in  aU  areas.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  make  use  of  facUities  at 
private  nursing  homes. 

The  medical-care-for-the-aged  pro- 
gram was  enacted  by  Congress  just  last 
year.  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions 
that  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of 
Congress  in  the  next  several  years  will 
be  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  new  pro- 
grams established  in  1965. 

In  this  case,  it  seems  clearly  evident 
that  a  change  in  the  law  is  needed  In 
Iowa,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  nurs- 
ing home  facilities  are  privately  owned 
and  the  medical-care-for-the-aged  pro- 
gram, both  In  Iowa  and  elsewhere  in  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  with  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
I  think  it  most  appropriate  that  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces  be  commended  for  their 
remarkable  performance  of  service  to  the 
Nation  under  extremely  trj-ing  condi- 
tions. 

Eax;h  day  members  of  the  Air  Reserve 
Forces  make  personal  sacrifices  in  re- 
sponding to  emergencies  and  crises  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  submit  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  the  Air  Reservist  wherein 
is  explained  the  organization  and  de- 
tailed accomplishments  of  these  units 
during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

In  light  of  this  record  of  accomplish- 
ments it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
Department  of  Defense  plans  of  earlier 
this  year  which  would  have  reduced  the 
number  of  Air  National  Guard  units 
Such  action,  of  course,  would  have  been 
contrary  to  our  national  interest  and 
contrary  to  the  express  direction  of  Con- 
gress. The  Air  National  Guard  units 
have  not  only  served  well  the  require- 
ments of  the  individual  States  but  they 
also  have  rendered  yeoman  service 
through  voluntary  participation  In  air- 
lifting cargo  and  personnel  to  Vietnam. 

He  would  be  a  strange  person  who 
could  not  see  clearly  the  importance  of 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces  to  our  national 
security.  Let  me  add  my  appreciation 
to  that  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  knowledgeable  Air  Force 
general  officers. 

May  we  all  join  in  wishing  all  Air  Re- 
serve units  a  most  productive  1967 

The  article  follows. : 

The  Most  pRODtrcrrvE  Teas 
Around  the  clock  and  sometimes  under  the 
most  adverse  weather  conditions  .  .  .  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  Interrupt  their 
cirtlian  pursuits  to  respond  to  domestic 
emergencies  and  international  crises;  carry 
wounded  servicemen  returning  from  Viet- 
nam: drop  paratroopers  and  supplies  during 
Joint  training  exercises;  come  to  the  aid  of 
communities  ravaged  by  hurricanes  and 
floods:  and  even  support  their  fellow  Reserv- 
ists by  flying  them  to  and  from  their  en- 
campment sites. 

They  do  all  this,  and  more,  while  concen- 
trating on  their  primary  mission:  training  to 
increase  imlt  and  Individual  combat  readi- 
ness. 

"Citizen  airmen"  from  73  units,  flying  six 
tj-pes  of  aircraft,  contributed  to  the  record. 
Tlie  Air  National  Guard  has  25  airlift  squad- 
rons equipped  with  C-97s  and  C-121s  and 
one  unit  in  Alaska  with  C-123s.  The  Air 
Force  Reserve  has  11  mlUtary  airlift  groups 
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equipped  with  C-124s,  29  troop  earner  groups 
with  C-1198,  and  five  aerospace  rescue  and 
recovery  squadrons  of  which  three  have  HU- 
168  and  two  recently  converted  to  HC-97S. 
Until  December  1966.  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
also  had  two  troop  carrier  groups  equipped 
with  C-123S.  They  were  recalled  during  the 
Vietnam  buildup  for  use  by  the  active  duty 
forces  and  the  unltB  were  deactivated. 

Each  of  the  Air  Guards  C  97  and  C-121 
units,  and  the  Air  Force  Reserves  C-124  and 
rescue  squadrons  augments  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command  (MA^i.  The  Air  Guards  C~ 
123  unit  at  KuUs  ANG  Base  augments  the 
Alaskan  Air  Conunand,  and  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  the  C-119  groups  Is  assault  airlift  for 
the  Tactical  Air  Coipmand.  However,  tlie 
support  they  provide  is  not  conSi:ed  lo  ttieir 
gaining  commands.  Statistics  reported  by 
Continental  Air  Command  a^d  the  National 
Guard  Btireau  show  that  the  Reservists  and 
Guardsmen  flew  missions  for  1.3  of  the  16 
major  commands  as  well  as  the  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies such  as  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
State.  During  Fiscal  Year  1966.  Air  Force 
Reservists  flew  a  total  of  14.234  missions, 
representing  83.097  flying  hours  They  air- 
lifted 30,522  tons  of  cargo  and  carried  58.722 
passengers.  In  addition,  the  C  119s  dropped 
403  tons  of  supplies  and  116.185  paratroopers 
The  C-123S  and  HU-16s  also  were  used  for 
troop  drops  and  brought  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve total  to  118.297. 

The  Air  Guard  statistics  are  equally  im- 
pressive. Their  pure  airlift  figures  i  not  in- 
cluding aeromedlcaJ  evacuation  flightsi  show 
they  carried  29.783  tons  of  cargo  and  85  707 
passengers.  During  the  year,  they  covered 
more  than  18  million  miles  which  Included 
2.016  round  trips  to  overseas  destinations. 
Since  August  of  last  year.  ANG  aircrews  have 
flown  aeromedlcal  evacuation  missions  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  basis  for  MAC.  These 
Include  overwater  flights  from  California  to 
Alaska,  and  from  East  Coast  bases  to  New- 
foundland; Bermuda:  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba;  and  Panama.  The  Air  Guardsmen  also 
make  scheduled  and  feeder  line  flights  within 
the  United  States  every  week.  Dtiring  a  one 
year  period,  the  aeromedlcal  specialists  car- 
ried 6.S66  patients,  of  which  2,228  were  litter 
cases,  and  an  additional  4.272  passengers. 

Every  mission  performed  by  the  Reservists 
and  Guardsmen  represents  one  less  job  for 
the  active  duty  aircrews.  This  byproduct  of 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces'  training  concept  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  and  Is  increasingly 
important  In  Air  Force  plans.     Who  says  so? 

"Air  Force  Guard  and  Reserve  military  air- 
lift crews  are  flying  a  remarkable  number  of 
hours  in  meeting  requirements  of  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  This  active  peace- 
time support  which  we  receive  from  our 
Air  Reserve  Forces  is  one  g  xid  indicator  of 
their  Importance  to  the  Air  Furce  and  to  na- 
tional security."  The  Honorahle  Harold 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

".  .  .  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  have  been  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  active  Air  Force 
since  expansion  of  US  military  activities  In 
Southeast  Asia  .  .  .  An  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  such  a  constributlon  was  the  accom- 
plishment of  Air  Force  Reserve  C-119  squad - 
>  rons  affiliated  with  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand .  .  .  This  service  by  Reserve  units 
meant  that  the  elements  of  TACs  assault  air- 
lift force,  which  are  normally  responsible  for 
such  missions,  were  available  for  support  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam."  General  John  P.  Mc- 
Connell,  chief  of  staff.  USAF. 

"Reserve  pilots  and  crews  from  throughout 
the  U.S.  have  airlifted  thousands  of  tons  of 
urgently  needed  cargo  U)  West  Pacific  and 
Southeast  Asia  bases  from  the  Continental 
U.S.  ...  We  in  PACAF  know  what  Reservists 
can  do  when  called  upon.  I  extend  my  thanks 
to  all  for  the  continuing  support  they  have 
given  us."  General  Hunter  Harris,  com- 
>     mander-in-chief  of  the  Pacific  Air  Forces. 


■Tlie  Militiiry  Airlift  Command  is  well  on 
Its  way  t«  building  a  tremendous  c^'ipability 
for  the  strategic  mobility  of  all  U.S.  forces. 
Eiiroute  to  this  posture  for  the  early  1970s, 
h'lwever,  we  are  faced  with  the  enormous  air- 
li:t  demands  of  t(xKty— as  magnified  by  con- 
stantly expanding  requirements  to  support 
the  effort  in  Srutheiust  Asia. 

"Obviously  these  demands  cannot  be  met 
without  a  eTo?A  measure  of  competent  assist- 
ance from  airiii t-prixluciiii;  agencies  external 
1 1  MAC.  Among  those  which  have  re- 
sponded voluntarily,  enthusiastically  and 
ijroductively  are  the  Air  Reserve  Forces — 
tncltiding  both  the  heavy  transport  units 
with  a  MAC  wartime  mission,  and  the  lighter 
units  of  the  Continental  Air  Command. 

"These  elements  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  A'  Forte  Reserve  have  pitched  in  tin- 
.stintmgly  in  wliat  is.  at  least  in  its  sheer 
magnitude,  a  wartime  Job.  The  employers 
of  these  citizen-airmen  arc  certainly  to  be 
commended  for  their  great  understanding 
and  cotjpera'lon  in  these  anomalous  times 
(■j{  war-in-peace.  But  most  of  all.  the  indi- 
viduals and  units  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces, 
who  are  responding  so  willingly  and  so  well 
to  unprecedented  demands,  deserve  our  grat- 
itude and  our  most  sincere  admiration." 
Gc'ica;  Hou-ell  A/.  E'^tes  Jr.  covnnander. 
M  litary  Airlift  Command. 

The  new  fiscal  year  is  only  three  months' 
old.  but  already  shows  signs  of  being  equally 
productive  V/hen  the  airline  strike 
stranded  thousands  of  servicemen,  aircrews 
of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  carried  about  62 
per  cent  of  the  more  than  120  000  p;i.>sengers 
w  o  were  accommodated  The  Air  Guard 
nr.w  fiiCL  more  than  200  missions  per  month 
overseas,  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  also  will 
increas"  its  number  of  overseas  flights  ns 
mare  C-ll  units  convert  to  C'-124s.  The 
remaining  C-119  sqtiadrons  will  continue  to 
support  the  troop  drop  requirements  of  the 
T;  ctical  Air  Command  and  probably  will 
drop  more  supplies  as  the  Reservists  become 
familiar  with  the  Sluui^'tot  system  of  cargo 
deUverv. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

Of    .\!IS!,ISSIHPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  friend,  the  eentleman 
from  Virginia,  in  paying  deserved  tribute 
to  one  of  the  greate.st  men  in  America. 
Judge  Howard  Smith 

Mr  Speaker,  the  hi.story  of  this  great 
deliberative  body  has  known  many  who 
can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  statesman. 
None  have  earned  that  de.'^ignation  more 
than  Howard  Worth  Smith,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia. 

In  the  20  year.s  that  I  have  served  In 
this  body.  I  have  foi-mulated  my  own  cri- 
teria for  measuring  what  I  think  to  be 
the  hallmarks  of  great  men.  These  cri- 
teria are  patriotism,  integrity,  courage, 
insight  and  ability.  Judge  Smith  pos- 
sesses all  of  these  qualities  of  character. 
In  my  considered  opinion,  he  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  perfect  legislator. 

We  shall  miss  Judge  Smith,  as  his  ab- 
sence will  be  felt  throughout  the  country. 
Indeed,  even  though  he  will  be  gone  from 
this  body,  he  will  be  remembered  by  all 
of  us  who  knew  him  and  sat  In  his  coun- 
sels He  will  be  remembered,  also,  by 
the  millions  of  Americans  whose  llt)ertles 


have  been  guarded  zealously  through  his 
efforts,  and  whose  love  of  America  tran- 
scends the  temporary  emoluments  of  a 
socialist  state. 

Mr,  Speaker,  to  Judge  Smith  and  his 
gracious  and  lovely  wife  go  my  personal 
best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  ftill  life 
among  the  people  of  his  beloved  Virginia 
who  he  represented  so  long  and  so  well. 

I  Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


You  Can  Be  a  Politician 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES,  Mr,  Speaker,  historic- 
ally, some  of  the  nation's  best  editorials 
have  come  from  the  country's  weekly  or 
smalltown  newspapers.  ITie  editorial 
writers  of  those  publications  may  have  a 
closer  kinship  with  the  people  and  their 
problems.  One  such  editorial  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Holmes  County  Advertiser, 
published  at  Bonifay,  Fla.,  by  Mr. 
DeVane  Williams.  Mr.  Williams  is  an 
outstanding  community  leader.  He  fol- 
lows in  his  father's  footsteps,  as  an 
editor,  as  well  as  a  civil  leader,  and  is  a 
member  of  a  family  long  noted  for  its 
contributions  to  good  government  and  to 
progress.  I  submit  for  reprinting  in  the 
Congressional  Record  his  editorial  en- 
titled "You  Can  Be  a  Politician": 
YotJ  Can  Be  a  Politician 

A  politician,  according  to  the  dictionary, 
is  someone  who  Is  versed  or  experienced  in 
the  science  of  government.  In  less  elegant 
terms,  he  Is  someone  who  understands  and 
t«ikes  an  interest  In  the  affairs  of  his  city, 
state  and  country. 

And.  when  his  interest  becomes  active, 
when  he  works  at  It.  he  becomes  "the  most 
important  politician  In  the  world"  because 
he  then  Is  party  to  making  the  final  decisions 
in  our  political  life. 

Who,  today,  are  these  politicians? 

Actually,  they  come  from  all  walks  of  life. 
In  fact,  during  the  past  five  years  more  ilian 
half  a  million  people  have  taken  political 
action  courses  and  have  prepared  themselves 
for  responsible  party  work.  Today,  precinct 
committeemen,  members  of  their  block  and 
precinct  organizations,  and  candidates'  cam- 
paign staffs  are  Increasingly  made  up  of  pro- 
fessional-people, of  labor  leaders,  and  youn^ 
business  executives,  of  anyone  whose  primary 
interest  is  good  government. 

The  very  people  who  are  active  In  political 
party  work  are  the  same  people  who  support 
and  work  for  school  issues,  or  their  local 
community  drives. 

They  are  volunteers  who  have  no  personal 
ax  to  grind.  They  are  motivated  by  two 
things: 

They  want  to  make  their  voice  heard  In 
government,  and  In  formulating  the  policies 
and  platforms  of  their  party. 

They  want  to  have  a  part  In  persuading 
good,  qualified  men  to  run  for  office,  and 
then  In  working  to  elect  these  men. 

This  U  the  image  of  today's  politician.  And 
there  Is  a  place  in  his  party  for  everyone  who 
want*  to  take  part. 

Political  organizations  are  made  up  of 
people — nothing  else — jtist  Interested  people. 
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If  you  have  an  Interest  In  the  political  af- 
fairs of  this  country,  then  you  are  already  a 
politician.  The  question  is:  How  good  a 
politician  are  you?  Are  you  willing  to  sit 
on  the  sidelines  and  let  others  run  the  show? 
Or  are  you  determined  to  do  your  part,  to 
make  your  Influence  felt,  as  the  most  Im- 
portant politician  in  the  world? 

The  need  is  there;  the  choice  Is  up  to  you. 
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Assistant    for    Dropouts — Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CONNEC-nCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sep- 
tember 2,  1966,  Catholic  Transcript  an 
excellent  report  appeared  on  an  excellent 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  in 
my  congressional  district.    The  article 
Is  WTitten  by  Terrence  M.  Cooke,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  economic  opportunity 
programs  for  the  social  action  depart- 
ment of  the  diocese  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
I  want  to  bring  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  Bridgeport  Diocese's 
NYC  program  because  it  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  In  the  country.     The  posi- 
tions that  Terrence  M.  Cooke  and  Rev, 
Louis  A.  DePi-oflo  have  secured  for  their 
program's  participants  hold  real  occu- 
pational Interest  and  allow  the  Corps- 
men   to  make  a   valuable  contribution 
to  the  community.    The  enrollees'  re- 
sponse to  the  program  has  been  hearten- 
ing.    I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  note 
that  virtually  all  of  the  375  in-school  en- 
rollees stayed  in  school.    Such  results 
certainly  suggest  that  the  program  Is 
working. 

Terrence  M.  Cooke's  article  follows: 
Assist  for  Dropouts — Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps 
(By  Terrence  M.  Cooke) 
When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  became  law  in  August  of  that  year.  Con- 
gressional concern  with  the  issue  of  poverty 
among  America's  youth  was  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  Title  I,  the  entire  first  secUon 
of  this  new  law.  dealt  exclusively  with  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  Junior  members 
of  that  group  of  35  million  Americans  offi- 
cially classified  as  "poor," 

Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
established  three  specific  programs  including 
the  Job  Corps,  which  attempts  to  Increase 
the  employablllty  of  young  men  and  women 
by  providing  them  with  specialized  and  con- 
centrated training  in  tuban  and  rural  resi- 
dential centers;  and  the  Work-Study  Pro- 
gram, through  which  students  from  low  In- 
come  families  attending  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  can  offset  their  educational 
expenses  with  earnings  from  part-time  em- 
ployment at  the  school. 

Although  much  could  be  written  about  the 
merits  of  these  two  programs,  the  primary 
concern  of  this  article  is  with  the  third  pro- 

^"J^  7\'l?  l"^'  '"^^  familiarly  known  aa 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (N.Y.C.). 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  ad- 
ministers the  N.Y.C.  Program  for  the  Office 
or  Economic  Opportunity,  estimates  that  al- 


most a  million  youngsters  drop  out  of  school 
each  year  "for  economic  reasons,  because 
classroom  work  has  become  meaningless,  or 
because  of  home  problems."  The  N.Y.C  Is 
designed  to  provide  beneficial  work  experi- 
ence to  these  young  people  from  the  age  of 
•  16  to  22,  through  their  participation  in  work- 
training  programs. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act.  local  sponsors 
of  N.Y.C.  projects  can  be  cither  public  agen- 
cies or  approved  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tions which,  with  government  assistance,  are 
able  to  carry  out  programs  which  contribute 
to  the  public  interest,  or  will  aid  the  con- 
servation  and   development   of   natural   re- 
soiu-ces  and  recreational  areas  in  the  locaUtv 
One  stipulation  In  the  law  is  that  the  work 
performed  by  N.Y.C.  enrollees    •will  not  re- 
sult in  the  displacement  of  employed  work- 
ers or  Impair  existing  contracts  for" services  " 
Enrollees  are  paid  $1.25  per  hour  for  the 
work   performed    at   an    N.Y.C.    Job   station 
where    they    may    be    found    working    as    a 
nurse's  aide  or  orderly  in  a  hospital,  a  land- 
scape gardener's  aide,  library  aide,  teacher's 
aide,  or  clerical  assistant.     Whatever  the  Job 
classification,   the   N.Y.C.   enrollee   is    -^ven 
close  supervision  on  the  Job  by  the  specialist 
to  whom  he   Is  assigned   and   Is   also  given 
periodic  counseling  by  trained  personnel  on 
the  N.Y.C.  staff. 

Designed  to  ultimately  Incre.'Hse  the  en- 
rollees employablllty  whatever  his  attitude 
toward  formal  education,  the  N.Y.C,  also 
places  great  emphasis  on  motivating  enrollees 
to  stay  in  school  until  graduation,  and  on 
getting  those  who  have  already  become 
■dropouts"  to  return  to  school.  Out-of- 
school  enrollees  may  work  up  to  32  hours 
per  week,  whereas  those  still  in  schwl  are 
allowed  a  maximum  of  15  hours  work  per 
week.  By  limiting  the  In-school  enrollee  to 
15  hours  per  week,  he  still  has  sufficient  time 
to  devote  to  his  studies  and  yet  he  has  the 
economic  benefit  of  a  part-time  Job  As 
stated  In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  "It  became 
clear,  as  the  program  progressed,  that  a  part- 
time  Job  can  mean  the  difference  between 
staying  in  school  and  dropping  out  " 

During  fiscal  year  1965.  the  federal  govern- 
ment spent  almost  $128  million  to  help 
finance  642  different  N.Y.C.  projects  in  all 
50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico,  thus  providing  278,426  Jobs.  Roughly 
65%  of  the  total  number  of  Jobs  were  part- 
time  Jobs  held  by  enrollees  who  were  con- 
^n'i^''^^  '°  school.  The  figures  for  fiscal-year 
1966.  as  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  "A  News 
Summary  of  the  War  on  Poverty."  are  even 
more  Impressive.  For  this  fiscal  year  1,476 
N.Y.C.  projects  have  been  approved  estab- 
lishing 376,643  Jobs  at  a  federal  cost  of 
$270.9  million. 

Obviously,  the  fantastic  growth  rate  of 
this  program  will  allow  expansion  of  exist- 
ing programs  and.  perhaps  more  important 
will  virtually  necessitate  the  entry  into  this 
field  of  new  public  and  approved  private 
nonprofit  sponsors  who  are  willing  to  con- 
trtbute  10':^  of  total  project  coste  in  order 
to  obtain  the  statutory  90%  funding  by  the 
federal  government. 

Included  among  the  original  eight  NYC 
projects  funded  In  Connecticut  as  of  June 
30.  1965.  at  a  cost  to  the  federal  government 
of  $1.4  million,  was  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organization  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Bridgeport. 

When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  first  became  law,  Rev.  Louis  A.  DeProfio 
then  Diocesan  Director  of  the  C.Y.O  and  now 
Diocesan  Director  of  the  Social  Action  De- 
partment of  the  Diocese  of  Bridgeport  saw  In 
Title  I-B  an  opportunity  for  the  C.YO  to 
significantly  broaden  Its  scope  of  services  to 
economically  deprived  youth  of  all  racial  and 
religious  backgrounds. 


As  a  result,  the  C.Y.O,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  was  founded  and  began  ojiera- 
tions  in  the  City  of  Bridgeport  in  June,  1965. 
With  the  cooperation  of  various  local  insti- 
tutions. Job  stations  were  established  at 
Bridgeport  Hospital.  Cathedral  Hlch  School. 
Notre  Dame  High  School.  Kolbe  High  School 
HilLside  Hospital,  St.  Vincent's  Hjspita!,' 
Catholic  Charities  Office.  Park  Cltv  Hospital,' 
Archbishop  Shehan  Recreational  Center, 
summer  day  camps,  and  a  variety  of  other 
s.ocial  service  centers. 

Enrollees  in  the  C.Y.O -NY  C,  by  which 
Initials  the  program  idmost  inevit.ibly  be- 
came known,  worked  at  these  Job  stutio"ns  as 
clerical  assistants,  librarian  aides,  mainte- 
nance assistants,  nurse's  aides,  gvmnaslum 
assistants,  hospital  orderlies,  laboratory  as- 
sistants, pharmacy  stock  room  clerks,  office 
machine  apprentices,  assistant  camp  coun- 
selors and  dietician's  assistants. 

Since  its  rather  small  beginning,  the 
C.Y.O. -N.Y.C.  has  contracted  for  some 
$300,000  in  federal  funds,  to  which  It  has 
added  approximately  $30,000.  largely  In  the 
form  of  "In-klnd"  contrtbutions,  the  local 
sponsor's  share:  thus,  enabling  this  single 
program  to  perform  substantial  service  to 
the  youth  of  the  City  of  Bridgeport.  Al- 
though the  terms  of  the  C.Y.O.  grant  limit 
the  number  oI_^ enrollees  to  165  at  any  given 
time,  the  program  has  actually  employed  594 
different  young  men  and  women  for  varying 
lengths  of  time.  Of  this  number.  375  were 
"In-schooI"  enrollees  while  219  were  "out- 
of-school"  enrollees. 

As  an  enrollee  leaves  the  program  for  per- 
manent employment  elsewhere,  or  to  return 
to  school,  another  applicant  takes  over  the 
vacant  position.  Almost  1,000  applications 
have  been  taken  and  processed  by  the 
C.Y.O. -N.Y.C.  office  staff. 

Although  a  dozen  of  the  out-of -school  en- 
rollees, all  dropouts,  did  return  to  school 
after  a  period  In  the  N.Y.C,  this  figure  is 
somewhat  less  than  gratifying  in  terms  of  the 
staffs  original  expectations.  Virtually  all  of 
the  out-of-school  enrollees  who  did  not  re- 
tiu-n  to  school,  however,  did  receive  addi- 
tional formal  training,  either  at  a  vocational 
skills  training  center,  night  school,  or  at  the 
supplemental  and  remedial  education  classes 
established  at  Sacred  Heart  University. 
Bridgeport,  specifically  for  C.Y.O. -N.Y.C.  en- 
rollees. 

What  Is  slngtUarly  significant,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  virtually  all  of  the  376  in-school 
enrollees  stayed  in  school.  There  is  no  way 
of  estimating  how  many  of  these  youths 
would  have  left  school  before  graduation 
were  It  not  for  the  Income  which  they  were 
able  to  derive  from  15  hours  of  meaningful 
employment  each  week. 

With  expansion  in  mind,  the  Bridgeport 
C.Y.O.-N.Y.C.  last  week  received  a  $108,310 
federal  grant  for  a  program  to  enroll  50  out- 
of-school  youngsters,  and  expects  to  receive 
this  month,  a  one-year  renewal  of  Its  "in- 
school"  program. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  number  of  enrollees  who  re- 
turned to  school  solely  because  of  the  train- 
ing and  motivation  given  them  while  In  the 
N.Y.C.  It  Is  equally  difficult  to  estimate  Uie 
number  of  enrollees,  a  good  number  of  whom 
were  potential  "dropouts,"  who  stayed  In 
school  solely  because  of  the  Income  tliey  de- 
rived from  their  part-time  Jbb  with  the 
N.Y.C. 

However,  In  the  words  of  Secretarv  of  Labor 
W.  WUlard  Wirtz.  after  reviewing  the  results 
of  the  first  months  of  operation:  "The  Youth 
Corps  is  working.  EducaUons  are  bemg 
saved.  An  encouraging  number  of  our  na- 
tion's youth  who  left  school  are  planning  to 
return.  We  are  today  only  beginning  to 
extend  what  can  become  an  enduring  lifeline 
to  those  who  want  another  chance." 
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The  SOth  Anniversary  of  Millville,  Mats. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHVSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  rcvisa  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  herein  part  of 
speech  which  I  recently  deliwred  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  great  town  of  Millville.  Mass.. 
in  my  district. 

This  event  was  largely  attended  by  the 
townspeople  of  Millville  and  by  many 
digiiltarles  too  numerous  to  mention.  In- 
cluding the  very  able  and  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  John  P. 
X.  Davoren,  a  dear  friend  and  outstand- 
ing leader. 

This  event  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
usual and  impressive  that  I  have  ever 
had  the  honor,  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
attend,  and  I  will  long  remember  the 
depth  of  feeling  and  the  enthusiasm  ex- 
pressed by  the  many  who  gathered  fof 
the  anniversary  dinner  at  the  old  his- 
toric town  hall  of  Millville,  where  fond 
memories  of  the  past,  combined  with  the 
heartening  realities  of  the  present  to 
make  a  very  memorable  occasion  for  all 
those  fortunate  enough  to  "be  in  attend- 
ance: 

Bkmakxs  rN  Part  of  Congressman  Phu-Ip  J. 

PHILBIN    at     ANNIVERSART     CELrBRATION    OF 

Town  of  Millville,  Mass  .  Svndat.  Octo- 

BEX  16,  1966 

It  U  a  great  pleasure,  a  very  happy  privi- 
lege and  a  high  honor  for  me  to  Join  you 
on  this  SOth  birthday  celebration  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  great  town  of  Millville. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you — your 
distinguished  committee  and  officials,  your 
religious,  civic  and  business  leaders  and  all 
the  people  of  Millville  upon  this  splendidly 
conducted  anniversary  and  to  wish  for  you  a 
truly  glorious  future. 

From  early  days,  this  community  has  been 
noted,  as  It  Is  today,  for  Its  religious  and 
patriotic  dedication.  This  town  was  founded 
by  resolute.  God-fearing  people,  hardy  souls 
who  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words 
fear  or  doubt,  determined  pioneers,  unalter- 
ably devoted  to  belief  In  Divine  Providence, 
and  determined  to  live  under  conditions  of 
freedom,  liberty  and  peace. 

Uke  every  community,  Millville  ha.s  had  Its 
problems  and  its  struggles.  But  it  has  also 
bad  Its  gains  and  Its  victories.  They  have 
been  many  and  significant,  and  they  have 
contributed  greatly,  not  only  to  the  wellbelng 
and  happiness  of  this  wonderful  community. 
but  also  to  the  great  Itfe-siream  of  national 
strength  which  Is  represented  by  our  country. 

Thanks  to  that  spirit  and  the  labors,  the 
loyalty  and  the  devotion  of  our  people 
throughout  the  years  with  the  Lord's  bless- 
ings we  have  Ijecome  the  giant  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  the  most  powerful,  rich- 
eat  and  most  advanced  nation  In  the  world. 
rich  almost  beyond  contemplation,  powerful 
In  ways  that  stagger  the  Imagination,  rich 
with  accumulations  of  industry  and  the  re- 
turns of  commerce  and  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 

With  material  progress  has  come  unprec- 
edented progress  In  the  arts,  sciences,  civili- 
zation, religion,  spiritual  development,  sclen- 
tlflc   progress,   and   aH   of   these   have   their 


proud  temples  In  this  beautiful  tnwn.  and 
the  t.owns.  villages  and  cities  spread  from 
coast  to  coa.st.  north,  south.  ra.?t  and  west 
all  o\er  this  great  nation. 

The  people  ol  Millville  ha\e  recognized  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  that  go  along  with 
strength  and  p'lwer  .incl  the  endowments  of 
free  government 

In  war  and  pence,  yovi  have  .siiared  the  great 
sacri.nres  that  have  been  made,  you  have 
lived  by  the  principles.  Ideals  and  values 
from  which  our  national  stvength  .md  great- 
ness have  been  drawn,  and- the  urgent  need 
for  resolutely  guarding  them,  so  that  the 
precious  blei^sings  of  liberty  might  be  as- 
sured for  this  nation  and  the  free  world. 

Today,  we  must  be  thankful,  with  hearts 
o\ernowing  with  everlasting  gratlfude.  for 
the  blessings  of  the  Creator  and  the  marve- 
lous work  of  tl'.ose  who  have  preceded  us. 
and  whose  cherished  memory  we  honor. 

Today,  we  must  draw  Inspiration  from  this 
great  and  glorious  past  history,  even  as  we 
realize  that  we  can  never  turn  back  the  clock, 
that  the  nation  and  the  world  mutt  go  for- 
ward, must  go  upward  to  broader  and  higher 
goals,  must  adapt  to  the  almost  incredible 
changes  that  are  taking  place  ai-.d  are  made 
necessary  by  the  demands  and  needs  of  the 
nuclear  Jet  age  and  the  fabulous  times  in 
which  we  live. 

Each  generation  of  Americans  must  l.ibor 
to  keep  the  lamps  of  freedom  buniing.  and, 
if  necessary,  it  must  meet  every  and  any  test 
to  preserve  human  liberty  and  freedom,  and 
the  right  to  enjoy  free,  "democratic  govern- 
ment, free  enterprise,  free  religious  worship 
and  Individual  rigiits. 

In  this  dangerous  world,  where  aggression 
and  tyranny  challenge  the  sacred  rights  of 
free  peoples,  we  must  st.md  as  we  have  al- 
ways st(X5d.  with  courage  and  high  purpose. 
\inalterably  ctjmmitted,  to  defend  the  securi- 
ty of  the  nation  and  uphold  the  principles  of 
truth  and  Justice  and  ordered  liberty  upon 
which  our  great  free  system  is  based. 

And  as  we  do  this,  determined  to  preserve, 
our  herlt^ige  we  must  and  will  continue  to. 
strive  with  all  our  hearts  and  energies  for  a 
Just  and  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam  and  in 
the  world,  a  universal  pe.ice  that  wUl  permit 
all  human  beings  to  live  under  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  nan  free 
from  dictatorship  and  tyranny  and  the 
dreadftil  scourge  of  war. 

Let  us  rededlcate  ovirselves  and  resolve: 
never  to  over-simplify  or  over  complicates  our 
problemii.  or  to'ataandon  the  principles  and 
values  that  made  us  a  great  God-fearing 
nation,  always  to  stand  with  courage,  faith 
and  determination  in  the  struggle  to  pre- 
serve and  advance  the  cause  of  freedom,  al- 
ways to  remain  Arm,  without  fear  or  doubt. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  and 
those  who  preceded  us,  to  keep  this  nation 
what  it  was  Intended  to  be;  a  safe,  free,  se- 
cure dwelling  place  for  the  human  spirit,  a 
oanctuary  for  tho.se  detllcated  to  human  free- 
dom and  unalterably  pledged'to  hum. in  peace 
and  progre.ss. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  all  the  lead- 
ers and  people  of  Millville  on  this  historic 
anniversary  of  this  beautifvil  community  and 
hope  and  pray  that  in  the  time  to  come  the 
good  Lord  will  bring  you  all  ch(jicest  bless- 
ings of  good  health,  prosperity,  happine.ss 
and  peace. 

Let  me  assure  you,  my  friends,  that  I  am 
exceedingly  proud  of  the  very  high  honor 
of  representing  this  great  community  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  the  strong  loyal  support 
In  my  official  work  that  you  have  always  ren- 
dered me  and  many  evidences  of  warm  friend 
ship  you  have  so  generously  extended  me, 

I  have  every  confidence  that  this  fine  town 
of  Millville  with  Its  superb  leadership  and 
loyal  people,  will  move  forward  in  the  future 
to  even  greater  heights  of  accomplishment 
and  wellbelng  and  success  in  your  endeavors, 
and  that  you  will  zealously  preserve  and  en- 


hance here  in  the  time  to  come,  as  you  have 
done  in  the  past,  the  quality  of  spiritual 
dedication,  patriotism  and  zeal  for  achieve- 
ment, prosperity,  progress  and  brotherhood, 
for  which  you  have  always  been  noted. 

In  this  way,  you  will  always  maintain  the 
close  ties  of  loyalty,  mutual  respecc  and 
atfection  which  are  so  essential  to  human 
relations  and  American  community  life,  and 
so  valuable  in  building  the  strength  of  the 
Nation  and  safeguarding  the  fountalnhead  of 
enterprise  and  freedom. 

Thank  you  all  very  much  for  giving  me  the 
high  privilege  of  being  with  you  on  tills 
great  and  memorable  occasion. 


October  22,  1966 
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Praise  for  Vice  Chairman  AndoUek,  of 
Civil  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  89th  Congress  draws  to 
a  close,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  single 
out  the  unceasing  accomplishments  of 
our  hardworking,  hardhitting  Vice 
Chairman  of  Civil  Service,  Commissioner 
L.  J.  Andolsek.  Few  public  servants  ap- 
proach their  work  with  more  determina- 
tion and  dedication  than  our  former  staff 
director  of  Public  Works  and  now  Com- 
missioner of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
,sion. 

His  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  Con- 
gress makes  him  a  ready  confidant  of 
both  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Thus,  when  the  myriad  of  redtape  is 
about  to  bog  us  down  on  an  appoint- 
menc  or  promotion  or  an  appeals  case 
is  about  to  get  the  best  of  us  practitioner 
Andolsek  can  be  coimted  on  to  come  to 
the  rescue  with  an  equitable,  yet  work- 
able solution. 

His  finesse  and  "let's  get  the  job  done  " 
frame  of  mind  does  not  stop  with  assist- 
ing Congressmen.  As  a  former  president 
of  the  Congressional  Secretaries  Club. 
Commissioner  Andolsek  keeps  up  an  ex- 
cellent rapport  with  the  staff  of  Congress 
providing  answers  to  the  host  of  ques- 
tions that  daily  come  up  concerning  the 
millions  of  civil  servants  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

As  a  longtime  former  AA  to  Minne- 
sota "s  dean  of  the  delegation.  Congress- 
man John  A.  Blatnik.  Andol.sek  is  a 
Capitol  Hill  veteran  in  the  fullest  .sense 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  best  summary 
of  this  remarkable  gentleman  is  an  in- 
scription in  the  hand  of  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  on  a  picture 
of  himself  that  hangs  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's ofiBce.    The  inscription  reads: 

To  Commissioner  Andolsek-  no  one  could 
have  a  finer  friend. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  feeling  of  both 
staff  and  Members.  On  behalf  of  both, 
I  want  to  publicly  thank  the  Commis- 
sioner for  his  outstanding  example  of 
following  our  beloved  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's mandate  to  strive  for  excellence 
Though  we  miss  him  on  Capitol  Hill,  we 
appreciate  his  not  forgetting  us. 


Greece  Is  Trying  To  Assure  Its  Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  a  most  Interesting 
article  by  the  distinguished  economics 
correspondent  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Hobart  Rowen,  concerning  the  big  eco- 
nomic progress  being  made  in  Greece. 

The  text  of  the  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  October  16,  1966.  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  follows : 

Greece  Is  Trying  To  Assure  Its  Fitwie 

( By  Hobart  Rowen  i 

Athens.  October  15,— In  his  handsome  of- 
fice at  the  B.ink  of  Greece,  Deputy  Governor 
John  Pesmazoglu  made  a  direct  pitch  to 
American  businessmen.  They  will  make 
money  here  and  we  want  tliem  to  make 
money. 

Wliat  the  dynamic  Pesmazoglu  knows  all 
too  well,  and  what  the  visitor  begins  to  grasp 
quickly  l.s  that  this  beautiful  country  with  a 
gi-and  and  glorious  past  is  desperately  trying 
to  assure  lt.s  future  in  a  modern  and  com- 
petitive age. 

Just  two  weeks  ago.  I  listened  in  Washing- 
ton to  an  Impassioned  plea  by  Israeli  bank 
governor  David  Horowitz  asking  the  rich  na- 
tions to  bridge  the  gap  with  theU-  less  fortu- 
nate friends,  I  got  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  real  meaning  of  Horowitz's  words  after 
talking  to  Pesmai-^^^iglu  here  in  Athens. 

Greece  was  left  far  behind  during  the  great 
Industrial  revolution  of  the  19th  century. 
Aft*r  World  War  II.  although  rescued  by  the 
Marshall  Plan.  Greece  still  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  advances  made  by  a  revived  and 
redeveloped  Europe. 

In  1962  Greece  became  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  Common  Market,  With  help  in 
developing  its  exports,  this  should  be  a  boon. 
But  at  the  moment,  the  average  annual  in- 
come in  this  predominantly  agricultural 
country  is  only  about  $450  compared  with 
better  than  $1,200  in  Common  Market 
countries. 

Greece  and  other  less  developed  countries 
of  the  world  need  (If  we  want  to  keep  them 
with  us  instead  of  the  Communists)  a  solid 
dose  of  understanding  that  includes  not 
only  financial  aid  but  something  more. 

The  great  problem  of  the  developing 
countries.  Pesmazoglu  told  me,  "is  whether 
the  free  democratic  market  system  is  ade- 
quate to  meet  their  needs." 

In  Greece  the  Communist  threat  is  real. 
Democratic  Change,  an  extreme  leftwing 
paper  here  the  other  day  misread  a  Bank  of 
America  commentary  on  Greece's  Junior  as- 
sociation with  the  Common  Market  to  sug- 
gest that  Greece  had  become  "a  colony"  of 
the  big  capitalistic  powers. 

This,  as  Pesmazoglu  points  out.  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  determined  Is  the  effort  of 
those  working  assiduously  to  challenge  the 
smcerity  of  the  western  free  market  powers 
Pesmazoglu  Is  too  gracious  and  kind  with 
a.  visitor  from  the  United  States  to  say  that 
the  western  world  had  better  put  up  or  shut 
up.  But  that's  about  the  size  of  it.  The 
underdeveloped  nations  like  Greece  (and 
Israel  which  wants  an  associate  Common 
llarket  membership)  need  help. 

Greece  needs  it  on  a  broad  basis  and  gen- 
•rously.    Expanded  tourism  Is  not  enough. 


although  the  money  brought  in  that  way 
is  of  major  importance.  There  will  be  one 
million  foreign  tourists  coming  through  the 
ancient  ruins  this  year  and  perhaps  five 
million  by  1970. 

To  supplement  the  exciting  archeological 
diMoveries  of  the  old  civilizations,  the  pres- 
em-day  Greek  needs  an  Impressive  Infusion 
of  investment  capital. 

Governor  Pesmazoglu  estimates  that  for- 
eign industrial  investment  in  Greece  is  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  a  paltry  forty  to  fifty 
million  dollars.  After  discussions  in  the 
United  States  at  the  recent  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund  meetings  he  is 
sure  this  figure  can  and  should  be  tripled 
within  a  short  time. 

This  is  a  reasonable  goal.  Because  Greece 
IS  an  associate  member  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, an  American  firm  investing  here  gets 
all  the  advantages  of  a  low-cost  economy 
With  an  abundant  supply  of  labor  plus  the 
entire  Common  Market  bloc  as  a  potential 
sales  market. 

Esso  has  recently  come  here,  and  I  am 
told  that  a  major  investment  bv  a  big  Amer- 
ican chemical  companv  will  soon  be  an- 
nounced. 

The  Greeks  hope,  of  course,  that  Ameri- 
can and  Common  Market  capital  will  seek 
out  local  partnership  arrangements.  But 
there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules,  and  I  get 
the  impression  that  no  reasonable  proposi- 
tion that  would  bring  modern  technology 
or  a  sound  commercial  organization  here 
would  lightly  be  turned  down.  "We  want 
them  to  come  and  stay  as  partners,"  Pes- 
mazoglu told  me.  "That  would  also  be  an 
answer  to  those  who  say  that  the  advanced 
countries  simply  want  to  make  us  a  colony  " 
But  what  I  found  to  be  the  most  stimulat- 
ing notion  here  is  the  willingness,  even 
eagerness,  of  a  country  such  as  Greece  to 
seek  help  in  ternw  much  broader  than  Just 
dollars  or  cents  or  drachmas, 

Pesmazoglu,  for  example,  thinks  that  the 
big  nations  must  help  the  smaller  ones  solve 
all  of  the  complicated  economic  and  fiscal 
problems  of  the  modem  age.  "The  leader- 
ship of  the  free  democratic  world."  he  says 
'should  take  the  initiative  In  a  number  of 
fields." 

What  are  these?  There  is,  first  of  all  the 
necessity  for  more  liberal  loans  and  for  In- 
creased international  liquidity.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly basic,  but  not  the  whole  story. 

Three  other  fields  of  assistance  are  sug- 
gested by  Governor  Pesmazoglu.  First,  the 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor  for  shares 
of  the  fruits  of  economic  growth  is  world- 
wide. The  developing  nations  need  guid- 
ance m  settling  these  questions,  as  well  as 
deciding  the  broader  economic  questions  of 
Industrial  investment  versus  private  con- 
sumption. 

Second,  the  developing  nations  want  des- 
perately to  be  included  In  economic  unions 
like  the  Common  Market,  while  attention 
IS  paid  to  Individual  differences  and  prob- 
lems 

Finally.  Pesmazoglu  says,  the  developed 
countries  recognize  that  "the  free  private 
enterprise  system  "  cannot  always  be  applied 
In  the  developing  countries  as"  It  is  in  the 
United  States. 

In  a  practical  sense,  this  latter  point  means 
that  governments  here  and  down  there  must 
give  special  help  to  private  business  to  do 
things  that  otherwise  cotUd  not  be  done 
If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  wUl  admit 
that  our  entire  space  age  program  under 
NASA  U  but  an  application  of  the  same 
principle. 

To  sum  it  up,  we  may  be  at  a  crisis  point 
in  wlnnUig  the  underdeveloped  and  lees  de- 
veloped nations  to  our  Bide,  We  need  to 
show  a  leadership  that  will  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  In  this  part  of  the  world. 
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Industrial  Program  for  Rural  America — 
Long  Overdue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Cuirency 
Committee,  it  has  been  my  privilege  over 
these  many  weeks  and  months  in  this 
session  of  Congress  to  work  for,  un- 
ceasingly, the  President's  demonstration 
cities  proposal.  Much  has  been  said 
during  debate  in  the  last  several  weeks  as 
to  the  Importance  of  this  bill.  It  is 
clearly  one  of  the  most  dramatic  pieces 
of  legislation  enacted  by  this  or  any 
other  Congress,  In  the  years  ahead, 
literally  millions  of  Americans  wiU  bene- 
fit from  the  foresight  displayed  by  the 
President,  At  long  last,  we  have  served 
notice  that  we  do  not  intend  to  tolerate 
the  deplorable  conditions  that  are  wor- 
sening every  day  in  our  Nation's  metro- 
politan centers.  Truly,  we  have  struck 
a  blow  for  the  rebirth  of  America. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  we 
enacted   into   law   the  Housing  Act  of 
1965  which  furnished  many  of  the  basic 
tools  that  will  be  utilized  by  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Act  in  an  overall  coordi- 
nated  approach.     In  addition,   I   have 
been  a  constant  supporter  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
was  glad  to  support  needed  changes  to 
this  most  important  act  that  means  so 
much  to  the  economic  health  of  America, 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  direct  all  of  our  energies  to  the 
forgotten  sector  of  America — our  rural 
farm  communities.    Those  of  us  who  are 
privileged   to   represent   rural   districts, 
the  backbone  of  this  great  Nation,  have 
been  more  than  willing  to  support  whole- 
heartedly our  fellow  Americans  in  the 
cities  and  suburban  areas  of  this  Nation. 
The  time  -has  come  to  stop  outmlgra- 
tion  from  rural  areas  which  in  all  too 
many  cases  onlj'  contributes  further  to 
the  problems  of  our  cities.    I  believe  that 
there  are  many  steps  at  relatively  modest 
cost,  when  compared  to  the  cost  of  re- 
building our  cities,  that  can  and  must  be 
taken  now.    I  have,  today,  introduced  a 
bill  which,  in  my  opinion,  when  enacted 
will  truly  be  a  gigantic  step  forward  in 
assisting  in  the  orderly  industrial  devel- 
opment of  our  rural  communities      Its 
passage   will    raise   rural   standards   of 
living  and  attract  many  Americans  from 
overcrowded  metropolitan  centers.    New 
job  opportunities  for  our  most  precious 
resource— our       youth— will       become 
available. 

I  have  taken  note  of  the  many 
eloquent  verbal  expressions  of  concern 
with  problems  of  rural  America  by 
responsible  officials  of  government.  The 
appointment  on  September  28  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Rural  Poverty  was  a  welcome 
step,  and  the  executive  order  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  to  coordinate  Federal  pn^rams 
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that  affect  agricultural  and  rural  area 
development  Is  salutary,  but,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, these  steps  are  not  enough.  So  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  for  the  creation  of  an  Industrial  pro- 
gram for  rural  America.  It  Is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  positive  actions  that  I  am 
confident  will  have  the  overvvhelniin? 
support  of  my  colleagues. 

Very  simply,  the  bill  provides  loans  at 
Interest  rates  not  to  exceed  4  percent  for 
industrial  development  and  related  pub- 
lic facilities  In  and  for  rural  areas.  For 
those  who  would  question  the  4-percent 
interest  rate,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965  provided  a  statutory 
ceiling  of  3  percent  for  Federal  loans,  for 
colleges,  moderate-income  families  and 
for  the  elderly.  This  act  has  already 
done  much  to  insure  better  housing  and 
community  life  for  so  many  Americans. 
I  was  proud  to  have  been  the  sponsor  of 
this  act.  But  what  has  happened  to  the 
smalltown  loan  program.  Mr.  Speaker? 
I  am  advised  that  the  interest  rate  estab- 
lished by  formula  by  HUD  under  its  pub- 
lic facilities  loan  program  was  4  percent 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966, 
and  in  all  likelihood  will  be  increased  to 
4Vi  to  4%  percent  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. Surely.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  small  town, 
or  an  Industry  desiring  to  locate  In  a 
small  town,  is  entitled  to  the  same  fi- 
nancial advantage  as  the  superuniversi- 
tles,  some  of  which  are  heavily  endowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  must  surely  be 
some  limit  to  the  patience  o'  the  resi- 
dents of  rural  areas,  and,  I  hope,  of  their 
elected  representatives.  We  have  all  of 
us  cooperated  with  programs  beneficial 
to  the  cities.  We  have  stood  by  all  too 
long  while  our  rural  areas  have  been 
neglected.  Ignored,  and  bypassed.  In 
some  cases,  we  have  supported  legisla- 
tion which  purported  to  help  our  rural 
areas  only  to  find  this  purpose  sub- 
verted by  administrative  circumlocution 
which,  imder  one  pretext  or  another,  has 
phased  out  any  meaningful  application 
of  these  programs  to  our  rural  areas. 
My  bill  will  provide  direct,  reasonable, 
and  constructive  assistance  where  it  Is 
now  most  needed  for  a  balanced  econ- 
omy— rural  America. 


Senalor  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr. 


SPEECH 


lean  public  As  an  articulate  and  effec- 
tive champion  of  fiscal  rp.spotisibility  in 
government,  he  has  left  a  unique  legacy 
of  scr\  ice  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 


Hon.  Eugene  J.  Keogli 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDUJSTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  the  89th  Consress  were  sad- 
dened when  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Eugene  J.  Kedgh.  of  BiookKii.  N.Y..  an- 
nounced he  was  retiring:  and  would  not 
seek  reelection  to  the  90th  Contiress. 

Very  few  Americans  in  the  histoiy  of 
our  Nation  have  been  .^o  hiuhly  honored 
as  to  be  i-eelectcd  to  the  National  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  on  15  general  elec- 
tions. Gene  canie  to  Coiigres.s  in  1936 
and  has  been  consecutively  reelected  each 
time  by  large  majorities. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  January 
1943,  Congressman  Keooh  was  one  of  the 
first  Members  who  came  to  me  and  of- 
fered advice  and  some  of  the  facts  on 
procedure  which  all  fro.^hman  Congress- 
men delight  In  receivin,'. 

He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  top 
parliamentarians  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  He  has  rendered  long  and  valua- 
ble service  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee over  the  years  and  possesses  a 
keen  knowledge  of  the  intricate  Federal 
tax  system  and  could  easily  be  classified 
as  a  top  expert  of  that  committee  which 
deals  exclusively  with  tax  problems. 

I  know  I  bespeak  the  minds  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  body — Republicans  and 
Democrat.s — when  I  say  that  there  have 
been  few  men  in  history  who  have  held 
their  respect  aiul  admiration  from  the 
standpoint  of  ability  and  public  sei"vice 
for  a  period  of  30  years  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Keogh's  retirement  Is  a 
lo.ss  to  his  district,  State  and  Nation. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  him  on  his  long 
record  of  public  senice  and  extend  to 
him  and  his  family  my  best  wishes  for 
many  years  of  good  healtii  and  happiness. 


HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday,   October   20,    1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  has  suffered  a  monumental  loss 
with  the  i>as5ing  of  Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Sr.,  who  long  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  truly  great  statesmen  of  our  gen- 
eration. Few,  if  any,  pubUc  officials  in 
the  aimals  of  American  history  have  had 
a  more  distinguished  career. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and 
unimpeachable  integrity  who  rightfully 
earned  the  respect  of  not  only  his  close 
associates,  but  indeed  of  the  entire  Amer- 


Prayer  for  Brotherhood  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing prayer  for  peace  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  it.s  author.  Dr.  R.  H. 
Stelrikellner,  department  Americani.sm 
director.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Illi- 
nois, which  I  am  placing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 


Let  Us  Pray  for  Brothzrhood.  Pe.\ce 

(By    Dr.     R.     H.     Stelnkellner,     Department 

.^nieiicanisni  Director,  V.F.W.  Illinois) 

Great  God  of  the  Heavens,  we  humbly 
plead  that  in  Your  infinite  wisdom  You  wiU 
inspire  the  leaders  of  the  nations  of  men  to 
seek  and  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problems  ;.t 
Viet  N.im,  the  Cold  War.  and  the  hatreds  in 
the  minds  of  men. 

M.iy  peace  without  prejudice  fill  the  hearts 
of  n^en  everywhere. 

May  it  be  Yotir  divine  will  to  protect  the 
young  men  who  are  in  peril  at  Viet  Nam  and 
elsewhere  fighting  that  man  may  Uve  with 
honor  and  in  freedom. 

May  You  lead  humanity  to  an  Age  of  Com- 
])assion  and  Brotherhood. 

Great  God  of  the  Universe,  we  plead  for 
tlie  souls  of  those  American  youth  who  have 
given  the  last  full  measure  that  man  may 
live  In  dignity — free  from  fear,  free  from 
want,  free  to  speak,  and  free  to  worship  Thee 
as  they  desire. 

Tliv  Will  be  done.  Amen. 


Tax  Sharing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OP    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
inflationary  pressures  creating  an  almost 
insui-mountable  barrier  to  effective  State 
and  local  financing,  more  and  more  lead- 
ing public  figures  are  looking  to  tax 
.sharing  as  the  only  workable  means  of 
relief  for  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  as  the  only  method  whereby 
we  can  insure  the  preservation  of  our 
federal  system  of  goveiTunent. 

Mr.  Abner  W.  Sibal,  Republican  Fourth 
Congressional  District  candidate  in  Con- 
necticut, has  recently  joined  with  many 
of  us  in  advocating  the  enactment  of  a 
tax-sharing  plan,  and  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Newhaven  Reg- 
ister article  outlining  Mr.  Sibal's  pro- 
posal be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 
(FYom  the  New  Haven  Register.  Oct   16,  1966] 

SiB.^L  WuVLD  Ask  State  Get  Share   of 
Federal  Revenues 

Weston. — A  bill  reqtUrlng  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  share  some  of  its  Income  tax 
revenues  with  state  and  locrl  governments 
will  be  introduced  next  year  by  4th  District 
Congressional  candidate  Abner  W.  Sibal  if 
he  is  elected. 

Republican  Sibal  said  here  Saturday  that 
the  bill  he  would  propose  would  require  the 
Federal  government  to  return  one  per  cent 
of  the  income  tax  revenues  to  states  and  com- 
munities for  "health,  education  and  welfare 
purposes.' 

"An  abnorjnally  Inflated  economy  has 
vastly  increased  Federal  revenues, "^main- 
tained Sibal,  "but  comparatively  little  of  the 
higher  Federal  revenues  reaches  State  and 
local  governments  while  the  cost  of  the  goods 
and  services  the  latter  provide  Increiuses 
every  day." 

Sharing  of  the  Income  tax  take  with  only 
"limited  controls"  would  "strike  a  balance 
between  appropriate  Federal  assistance  and 
necessary  local  management  and  control." 
Sibal  contended. 


October  22,  1966 
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Farewell  to  Judge  Howard  W.  Smith 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,    October   20,    1966 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  n.y  fellow  Congressmen  in  saying 
farewell  to  Judge  Smith.  As  he  leaves 
this  arena  where  he  participated  in  so 
many  legislative  battles  through  the 
years,  he  carries  with  him  our  respect 
and  admiration.  I  have  considered  it  a 
high  privilege  to  serve  with  such  a  distin- 
guished, able,  dedicated  man.  His  in- 
tegrity made  the  title  Congressman  much 
more  honored  and  because  of  him  I  can 
hold  my  head  a  bit  higher.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  these  Halls  will 
never  be  the  same  after  he  departs. 

And,  now  as  we  adjourn  and  wave 
goodby  to  him  for  the  last  time,  I  want  to 
wish  him  a  long  life  of  fruitful  and  full 
retirement.  I  must  say  I  envy  him  In 
that  now  he  will  have  the  time  to  enjoy 
all  those  activities  which  he  has  had  to 
put  aside  during  his  busy  years  of  service 
to  his  district  and  his  Nation. 

It  is  said  that  a  politician  thinks  of  the 
next  election,  but  that  a  statesman 
thinks  of  the  next  generation.  So  it  Is 
with  a  bit  of  irony  that  we  bid  farewell 
to  a  statesman.  Judge  Smith. 
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Hon.  D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthewi 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
50  Members  of  this  body  have  risen  to 
pay  tribute  to  D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews 
for  his  innumerable  contributions  and 
achievements  during  the  14  years  he  has 
served  so  well  In  Congress.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  those  who  spoke  out 
so  highly  and  so  favorably  in  behalf  of 
our  mutual  friend  and  colleague  because 
he  has  been  indeed  one  of  his  most  per- 
sonable and  valuable  Members  of  the 
House. 

As  a  lawmaker,  he  has  been  diligent, 
dedicated,  articulate,  and  effective.  He 
rightfully  earned  the  respect  of  all  of 
his  colleagues  for  the  valuable  service 
rendered  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  en- 
tire Nation  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  many  of  the  constructive  and  highly 


desirable  laws  he  sponsored  and  nour- 
ished to  final  enactment. 

"Billy"  Matthews,  however,  has  been 
much  more  than  an  able  legislator  during 
the  years  he  served  in  Congress.  His 
dedication  to  the  highest  moral  princi- 
ples and  to  God  and  country  have  been 
a  source  of  real  Inspiration  to  those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  great  fortune  of  serv- 
ing with  him. 

It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  join  with 
others  in  extending  to  "Billy"  very  best 
wishes  for  the  future  health  and  happi- 
ness of  him  and  his  family.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  will  pursue  his  new 
undertakings  with  the  same  zeal  and 
dedication  which  have  characterized  his 
service  in  Congress.  Knowing  this,  I  can 
predict  with  confidence  that  his  State 
and  the  Nation  will  continue  to  profit  as 
a  result  of  his  endeavors. 


The  Honorable  Leo  W.  O'Brien 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Leo  O'Brien  has  served  in  the 
Congress  since  1952.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  a  better  place  to 
serve  because  of  his  presence  over  these 
years.  I  have  valued — and  will  always 
remember — my  association  with  him.  It 
is  with  a  sincere  sense  of  sorrow  that  I 
realize  that  he  will  not  be  with  us  in  the 
next  Congress. 

He  has  served  his  coimtry  welL  He 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  rec- 
ord he  has  made  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  can  only  hope  that  I 
will  be  able  to  look  back  on  my  service 
in  the  Congress  with  the  same  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  is  so  certainly  true  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  He  is  a 
respected  and  honored  Member  of  this 
body  and  I  am  sure  that  the  regret  which 
I  feel  is  shared  by  all  Members  of  this 
House. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  man  and 
an  outstanding  legislator.  His  impres- 
sion will  remain  with  us. 
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LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
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NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  will  be  published  not  later  than 
Monday,  November  21,  1966.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of 
speeches  withheld  for  revision  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized 
by  either  House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to 
the  Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-112,  Capitol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN,  Chairman. 


The  89th  Congreis :  Achievement  and 
Challenge 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
a  year  apro  I  stood  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  commended  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  as  the  Congress  of  ful- 
fillment, of  accomplished  hopes  and  re- 
alized dreams. 

Today  we  may  take  pride  that  the  1st 
session  was  not  the  peak  of  our  effort, 
not  the  pimiacle  of  our  achievement. 
The  2d  session  has  not  been  marked  by 
the  great  breakthroughs  that  so  dlstin- 
gui.shed  the  first:  It  could  not  be  so  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  enactments  of  1965 
were  of  proposals  and  programs  which 
had  been  under  consideration  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

In  1965  their  time  had  come. 

Under  the  strong,  dynamic  leadership 
of  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  a  membership 
more  closely  attuned  to  the  will  of  the 
people  than  any  other  Congress  in  re- 
cent years,  we  loosed  the  long  pent-up 
proposals  to  cope  with  many  of  our  most 
nagging  problems. 

To  meet  the  long  recognized  problem 
of  the  inability  of  millions  of  our  elder 
citizens  to  afford  adequate  medical  and 
hospital  care,  we  enacted  far-reaching 
amcndmentvS  to  the  Social  Security  Act — 
medicare. 

To  meet  the  ever-growing  problem  of 
the  lack  of  first-rate,  quality  education  In 
our  Inner  cities  and  poor  rural  areas,  we 
enacted  a  broad- gaged  program  of  aid 
to  improve  the  opportunities  for  all  our 
children,  in  both  public  and  private 
schools,  to  develop  the  best  that  is  In 
them — the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 


To  meet  the  financial  problems  of  our 
colleges  and  the  students  bound  for 
them,  we  enacted  a  program  of  loans  and 
grants  for  scholarships  and  construc- 
tion— the  Higher  Education  Act. 

To  remove  the  stain  on  our  national 
honor  put  there  by  the  denial  of  suflfrage 
to  citizens  because  of  their  race  and 
color,  we  enacted  the  most  comprehen- 
sive legislation  in  90  years  to  remove  the 
impediments  to  the  exercise  of  citizen- 
ship— the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

To  coordinate  the  large  number  of 
Federal  programs  designed  to  halt  the 
decline  of  our  great  cities  and  to  make 
realizable  the  dream  of  the  good  life  in 
an  urban  setting,  we  enacted  a  bill  to 
create  an  11th  Cabinet  post — the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

To  develop,  improve,  and  foster  the 
bettering  of  man's  environment  so  that 
we  are  not  submerged  In  a  self-created 
miasma  of  blight  assaulting  all  our 
senses,  we  enacted  measures  designed  to 
give  us  a  start  on  the  road  to  improve- 
ment— measures  designed  to  cope  with 
water  and  air  pollution,  with  highway 
billboards  and  junkyards,  and  with  our 
lag  in  recreational  areas. 

The  1st  session  of  tlie  89th  Congress 
did  much  more.  So  much  more  in  fact 
that  on  October  7,  1965,  the  President 
was  prepared  to  say: 

Tonight,  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
Is  going  on  record  as  naming  this  session  of 
Congress  the  greatest  in  history.  .  .  .  Prom 
your  committees  and  both  your  houses  have 
come  the  greatest  outgrowing  of  creative 
legislation  in  the  history  of  this  nation.  .  .  . 
This  lias  been  the  fabulous  89th  Congress. 

The  President  was  unable  to  deliver 
those  remarks:  first,  because  this  House 
was  busy  justifying  his  words  by  staying 
In  session  past  midnight  to  pass  the  high- 
way beautiflcation  bill,  and,  second,  be- 
cause the  President  entered  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  for  his  operation. 

It  might  be  expected,  then,  that  a  Con- 
gress which  had  done  so  much,  which 
had  earned  so  much  praise,  might  "take 


a  breather"  during  the  second  ses.sion, 
might  rest  on  its  laurels. 

On  the  contrary.  It  has  been  a  produc- 
tive Congress,  responsibly  engapcd  In 
fortifying  the  legislation  parsed  last  year 
and  previous  years,  improving  and  add- 
ing to  enacted  programs,  and  carrying 
out  one  of  its  least  celebrated  and  least 
obtrusive  functions — that  of  overseeing 
the  administration  and  execution  of  its 
legislative  enactments. 

Only  in  this  way  can  Congress  con- 
tribute to  its  fullest  extent  to  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Constitution.  Only  in 
this  way  wUl  Congress  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  its  solutions  to 
the  Nation's  problems. 

For  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  in- 
fallible. Wc  have  not  always  made  the 
right  choice,  not  always  responded  to  a 
problem  in  the  best  way. 

Because  we  will  make  mistakes,  how- 
ever, does  not  deter  us  from  acting.  Un- 
like some  of  our  citizens  who  respond  to 
any  answer  with  the  timidity  that  para- 
lyzes, who  cry  "wait,  wait,"  when  affinna- 
tivc  response  is  necessary,  the  majority 
in  this  Congress  has  analyzed  problems, 
searched  for  solutions,  developed  reme- 
dies. Having  prepared  well,  wc  have 
acted  well. 

And  without  hesitation  I  affirm  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  we  have 
acted  wisely  and  well:  our  resix)nse  has 
been  addressed  to  the  right  problem  in 
the  right  manner  to  the  right  degree. 

No,  my  friends,  we  have  not  feared  to 
act.  And  that  is  why  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  has  been  every  bit  as 
outstanding,  has  been  the  scene  of  as 
much  achievement,  as  the  1st  session. 

Because  the  problems  we  faced  were 
new':r  and  more  complex  than  many  of 
those  on  which  we  legislated  in  the  first 
session,  however,  many  people  who  only 
saw  the  surface  suggested  that  we  had 
turned  Into  a  do-nothing,  or  at  least  a  do- 
little.  Congress.  They  talked  of  wasted 
time,  of  the  absence  of  bold  new  Iniiia- 
tives. 

These  are  the  people  who  view  the  leg- 
islative process  in  the  same  way  that  they 
watch  an  athletic  event.  Something  has 
to  be  going  every  moment;  there  has  to 
be  flailing  of  legs  and  arms  and  the 
exciting  confrontation  of  sharply  op- 
posed sides.  Unfortunately,  even  some 
Members  seem  to  feel  this  way. 

Most  of  us,  however,  know  that  action 
and  confrontation  on  the  floor  is  only  the 
culmination  of  weeks  and  months  and 
perhaps  years  of  study  and  research  and 
investigation,  of  concentrated  and  seri- 
ous consideration  of  proposals  and  al- 
ternatives, of  the  coming  together  of  di- 
verse tentative  answers  until  a  workable, 
sound  solution  Is  distilled  from  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  Members  and  staff  and 
others. 
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That  is  partly  the  story  of  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  story  of  pragmatic  men 
seeking  pragmatic  solutions  within  the 
context  of  a  philoeophy  holding  that  gov- 
enmient  Is  not  alien  to  the  individual, 
that  in  our  complex  and  confusirtg  so- 
ciety national  policies  are  often  the  only 
feasible  policies.  It  is  a  philosophy  that 
recognizes  that  freedom  and  prosperity 
and  enlargement  of  individual  opportu- 
nity are  not  solely  the  responsibility  of 
government  but  are  unlikely  of  attain- 
ment without  it.  It  Is  a  responsibility 
that  fears  the  terrible  power  of  govern- 
ment for  the  harm  its  exercise  could  do 
but  which  seeks  the  security  from  Its 
fears  not  in  the  denial  of  that  power  but 
in  the  harnessing  of  that  power  through 
democratic  processes  and  the  restriction 
of  that  power  by  constitutional  sanctions. 

And  that  Is  partly  the  story  of  this 
Congress. 

But  the  core  of  the  story  of  this  Con- 
gress is  achievement.  Achievement 
which  will  inevitably  foster  a  better  life 
for  our  urban  and  rural  poor,  for  our 
farmers  and  farmworkers,  for  our  labor- 
ing people,  for  our  businessmen,  for  our 
children  and  our  aged,  and  for  all  those 
countless  people  on  this  globe  who  look  to 
the  power  and  integrity  and  honor  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  keep  burning: 
the  beacon  of  freedom  around  the  world 

This  session  of  the  P9th  Congress  was 
troubled  by  the  conflict  in  that  tiny 
country  halfway  around  the  earth.  Viet- 
nam has  never  been  far  from  our  minds. 
It  has  colored  our  actions  in  many  fields 
distantly  related  to  it.  Some  have  be- 
grudged our  money  st>ent  there,  feeling 
that  it  should  be  spent  here  at  home. 

But  the  overwhelming  number  of 
Members  stand  behind  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  regret  that  we 
have  to  be  there.  So  many  things  could 
be  done  to  the  betterment  of  mankind 
with  the  money  and  time  and  energy  be- 
ing invested  there.  But  the  choice  is  not 
ours.  As  the  President  said  at  his  news 
conference  of  September  21  of  this  year: 

We  seek  peace.  We  would  like  to  talk  this 
thing  out  Instead  of  fight  It  out.  But  a«  I 
have  said  so  many  times:  unless  the  aggres- 
sor Is  willing  to  give  up  his  aggression,  and  sic 
doiwn  and  talk,  we  have  no  choice  except  to 
try  to  defend  and  to  protect  these  liberty- 
loving,  free  people.  We  are  going  to  do  that. 
How  long  the  aggressor  will  maintain  his 
aggreealon  will  depend  on  his  decision  more 
than  ours. 

One  thing  we  do  know.  To  appease  an 
aggressor  is  to  encourage  him  to  further 
aggression.  We  give  him  a  bigger  appe- 
tite by  letting  him  savor  a  little  piece  of 
territory — inhabited,  never  let  us  forget. 
by  people  who  live  and  breathe  and 
dream  and  aspire  as  we  do — while  he 
grows  stronger  and  able  to  bite  off  a  big- 
ger piece. 

Do  we  forget  Munich?  Do  we  forget 
how  little  time  the  West  bought  by  our 
sacrifice  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe?  How  much  did  the  world  gain 
by  sitting  Idly  by  while  Ethiopia  was  so 
obscenely  gobbled  up?  The  peopfe  of 
China  suffered  for  more  than  a  decade 
before  the  Western  powers  joine^l  the 
conflict. 

Were  these  "little"  concessions  so 
beneficial  to  the  world  that  we  want  to 
do  the  same  thing  now? 


As  much  as  we  like  peace,  as  much  as 
we  want  to  dwell  in  a  world  In  which  we 
are  spared  the  burden  of  sending  our 
young  men  to  war  and  our  riches  to  sup- 
port them,  as  much  as  we  are  a  people 
content  to  ao  our  way  and  let  others  do 
likewise,  we  know  that  to  be  able  to  live 
in  peace,  to  let  our  youi^g  men  develop 
their  muid.s  and  bodie.s  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits, to  mind  our  own  bu.sincs.s.  we  must 
not  let  aggre.s.-ion  run  rampant  across 
the  .sea.>. 

When  missiles  ba.sed  halfway  round 
the  globe  are  lesa  than  30  minutes  from 
this  Chamber,  we  are  not  safe  in  with- 
drawal When  a  supposedly  civilized 
nation,  which  possesses  a  rudimentai-y 
atomic  bomb,  i.s  so  irre.^ponsible  as  to 
loose  perhaps  a  million  young  hooligairs 
onto  Its  citizens  to  root  out  every  sign 
of  di.vsent.  yfs,  even  onto  humiliating 
and  ultimately  destroyin::?  those  dedi- 
cated to  Gods  work  in  their  country,  can 
we  sit  back  and  allow  that  country  to 
conquer  its  ncitrhbors  by  proxy? 

Tliis  Congre.<is  ha^s  made  clear  that  it 
knows  the  aiiswer  to  these  questions. 
By  its  actions,  by  its  deeds,  it  has  said 
to  friends  and  foe  alike—  this  Congress 
backs  our  President  " 

It  ha.s  done  so  by  providing  for  a 
strong  Defense  Establishment. 

Both  Houses  have  early  agreed  on  the 
fi>;ure  for  the  fiscal  1967  defense  appro- 
priation bill,  H  R.  15941.  and  only  a  dis- 
agreement over  a  subsidiary  matter  stood 
in  the  way  of  sending  it  to  the  President. 
The  amount  appropriated  was  $58,067.- 
412.000,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
largest  single  money  bill  ever  voted,  that 
for  the  fi.scal  1944  defense  appi-opi-iation 
of  $59  34  billion  Only  a  portion  of  these 
funds  will  directly  support  our  effoi't  in 
Vietnam,  of  course,  but  every  penny  of 
it  strengthens  our  country's  ability  to 
keep  the  peace  throuah  deterrence. 

Tile  overwhelming  vote  m  both  Houses 
surely  demonstrated  to  anyone  who 
needed  it  that  while  a  few  Members  have 
lingering  doubts  as  to  certain  phases  of 
the  Vietnam  situation,  those  doubts  do 
not  and  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
unanimity  in  support  of  our  boys  in  the 
Held. 

As  to  that  natter  of  the  subsidiary 
disagreement,  the  authorization  for  the 
President  to  call  up  certain  reservists, 
our  enemies  and  the  doubters  may  de- 
rive no  comfort  on  that  score  either. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill  emix)wering  the  President  to  call  up 
about  197.000  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
sel-ve  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Vietnam 
situation  without  declaring  a  national 
emergency. 

The  Senate  added  an  amendment  to 
the  defen.se  appropriation  bill  to  em- 
power the  President  to  call  almost  500.- 
000  reservists. 

Thus,  the  differences  that  dviided  us 
were  related  to  the  number  of  reservists 
we  would  empower  the  President  to  call 
up  and  the  manner  in  which  we  would 
do  It;  the  difference  did  not  relate  one 
lota  to  whether  we  want  to  authorize  ac- 
tion in  this  vital  area.  The  problem 
having  been  resolved  agieeably,  the  bill 
Is  now  with  the  President. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  that. 

Other  indications  of  our  overwhelming 
support  for  the  President  in  the  resolute 


stand  against  Chinese  and  North  Viet- 
namese aggression  are  not  hard  to  find. 

In  March,  we  passed  bills  authorizing 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1966 — $4.8  billion  for  military  procure- 
ment and  $415  million  for  economic  as- 
sistance, $275  million  of  the  latter  in- 
tended for  Vietnam. 

Members  could  have  had  no  doubt  as 
to  the  effects  of  our  votes  and  neither 
could  the  Communists.  As  I  said  during 
the  debate  on  the  military  procurement 
supplemental: 

il|n  voting  for  this  bill  today,  I  am  voting 
not  only  for  this  bill  but  am  also  voting 
again  for  the  resolution  that  we  adopted  on 
August  10.  1964,  which  was  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  both  branches  of 
Congress.  Thus,  we  will  convey  to  the  actual 
and  potential  enemy  and  also  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  America  is  united. 

Later  In  March,  we  enacted  a  supple- 
mental defense  appropriation  measure 
for  fiscal  1966,  totaling  $13,135,719,000. 
Again,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt 
that  our  vote  was  one  to  strengthen  the 
President  in  his  quest  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. In  requesting  the  funds,  he  noted 
that  $12.3  billion  would  go  to  provide  for 
the  operations  of  our  men  In  Vietnam 
and  he  reiterated  what  he  had  said  be- 
fore : 

Until  peace  comes,  or  if  It  does  not 
come  ...  we  will  give  our  fighting  men  what 
they  must  have:  every  gun.  every  dollar, 
and  every  decision — whatever  the  cost  or 
whatever  the  challenge. 

A  major  nonmilitary  step  to  help 
secure  the  peace  in  Asia  this  year  was  our 
enactment  of  a  bill  providiiig  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  which  will  foster  economic  growth 
and  stability  in  that  ai-ea  by  making  and 
guaranteeing  loans  for  private  entei-prisc 
and  public  facilities  in  Asian  countries. 
There  will  be  particular  attention  paid  to 
those  countries  along  an  arc  of  freedom 
that  borders  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Korea. 

It  is  too  well  known  that  communism 
and  other  totalitarian  forms  of  govern- 
ments thrive  on  the  want  and  despair 
so  pi-evalent  in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
The  Development  Bank,  a  truly  multi- 
lateral agency,  will  be  one  unit  in  the 
continuing  struggle  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  millioiis  and  to  help  make 
realizable  the  revolution  of  i-ising  ex- 
pectations. 

In  that  effort,  we  have  continued  to 
support  our  program  of  militai-y  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  woi-ld.  We  have  not  per- 
mitted the  occasional  error  in  judgment, 
inevitable  in  a  program  of  this  magni- 
tude, to  deter  us  from  perservering  in  our 
utilization  of  this  type  of  assistance  in 
striving  for  peace.  By  and  large,  the 
record  is  a  splendid  one. 

This  year  witnessed  what  appears  to  be 
a  growing  fioistration  with  the  program 
by  some  Members.  Consequently,  the 
total  appropriated  was  $2.94  bUlion,  the 
lowest  in  the  last  9  years  and  $443.4  mil- 
lion below  what  the  President  asked. 

The  reductions  should  not  prove  harm- 
ful, however,  and  If  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  draws  the 
proper  conclusions  for  our  actions  and 
redesigns  and  reshapes  the  program  so  as 
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to  meet  the  criticisms  directed  to  it,  the 
overall  effect  may  well  be  salutary  and 
lead  to  greater  congressional  support. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  In  the 
years  ahead,  as  the  world  economy  grows 
more  complex  and  more  interrelated  and 
the  interdependency  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples continue  to  increase,  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  step  up  our  efforts,  not  solely 
by  spending  money  because  money  with- 
out well  thought  out  programs  will  be 
self-defeating.  The  success  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  one  of  the  memorials  to  President 
John  F.  Kermedy,  demonstrates  beyond 
all  doubt  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  teaming  of  AmericEui  idealism  and 
pragmatism.  This  Congress  continued 
strongly  to  support  our  Peace  Coi-ps  per- 
sormel  in  their  diverse  pursuits. 

The  food-for-peace  program — Public 
Law  480 — which  the  President  this  year 
proposed  to  revise  and  redesign  as  the 
food-for-freedom  program,  has  a  nimiber 
of  purposes — again  a  combination  of  U.S. 
Idealism  and  pragmatism  supported  by 
this  Congress.  It  Is  designed  to  foster 
rising  incomes  for  American  farmers,  to 
stimulate  an  abundance  of  food  at  fair 
prices  for  American  consumers,  and  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  development 
abroad  of  a  balance  between  agricultural 
productivity  and  population  growth. 
The  revision  of  the  program  was  designed 
to  encourage  the  developing  countries  to 
improve. .  their  agricultural  production 
and  to  prevent  a  reliance  upon  U.S.  ex- 
ports which  would  only  postpone  the  day 
of  reckoning.  Because  the  administra- 
tions of  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  have  been  so  successful  In 
formulating  policies  to  reduce  the  large 
stores  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities maintained  by  the  Government,  the 
new  program  did  away  with  the  emphasis 
on  surplus  commodities. 

In  the  past,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  more  than  100  nations  have 
participated  in  this  program.  Our  sur- 
pluses, the  result  of  our  God-given 
bounty,  have  staved  off  famine  and  star- 
vation. 

Although  this  Congress  modified  the 
President's  proposals  on  this  program,  in 
the  exercise  of  our  constitutional  pre- 
rogative, we  developed  a  sound  Food  for 
Peace  Act. 

With,  regrettably,  I  must  say,  one  ex- 
ception. Undoubtedly,  because  of  the 
high  feeling  brought  on  by  the  Viet- 
namese situation,  this  body  voted  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram by  prohibiting  the  making  of  sales 
agreements  for  foreign  currencies  or  dol- 
lar credits  with  any  nation  selling  or  fur- 
nishing or  permitting  its  ships  to  trans- 
port any  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities to  or  from  Cuba  or  North 
Vietnam. 

Ill  the  final  version  of  the  bill,  the  con- 
ference committee  softened  this  ban  by 
granting  the  President  authority  to  waive 
the  prohibition  on  such  aid  to  countries 
carrying  on  nonstragetic  trade  with 
Cuba.  Thus,  India  or  Morocco  could  fur- 
nish Cuba  with  medical  supplies,  raw 
materials  for  agriculture,  suid  agricul- 
tural products  and  still  be  eligible  for  aid 
under  the  food-for-peace  program.    "ITie 


ban,  however,  makes  no  exceptions  for 
coimtries  engaging  in  trade  with  North 
Vietnam. 

But  although  the  conference  commit- 
tee made  this  "11th  hour"  move  to  soften 
the  ban  on  countries  trading  with  Cuba, 
it  remains  an  unwise  and  shortsighted 
policy  to  attempt  to  limit,  by  legislative 
fiat,  the  President's  authority  to  conduct 
relations  with  other  nations;  and  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hagen]  when  he  com- 
mented: 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  It  is  foolhardy  to 
tie  the  President's  hands  In  our  relationship 
to  a  country  so  important  as  India  over  an 
item  of  trade  which  has  only  marginal  sig- 
nificance on  the  Issues  of  whether  or  not  we 
win  ultimately  defeat  communism  In  Cuba. 
If  we  can  trust  the  President  to  conduct  our 
military  operations  In  Vietnam  and  else- 
where we  should  most  certainly  trust  him 
on  this  Issue  In  this  area  of  the  world. 

Lastly,  I  would  call  attention  to  con- 
gressional passage  of  the  cold  war  GI 
bill,  which  authorized  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  educational  and  other  benefits 
for  Arined  Forces  veterans  who  served 
after  January  31,  1955.  The  effect  of 
this  act  is,  of  course,  domestic,  but  It 
constitutes  notice  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  stands  ready  and 
able  to  express  its  gratitude  to  all  those 
young  Americans  who  have  ungrudg- 
ingly given  up  several  years  of  their  lives, 
out  of  their  most  productive  years,  to 
serve  this  Nation  In  the  cause  of  peace. 
Just  as  in  wartime — and  for  those  young- 
sters who  went  to  Vietnam  and  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  other  hot  spots, 
there  was  no  cold  war — these  Americans 
have  earned  our  fullest  respect  and  we 
are  indebted  to  them. 

But,  of  course,  they  went,  not  for  re- 
spect and  gratitude,  but  because  as 
Ameiicans,  as  free  men,  they  had  a  duty, 
a  sense  of  honor  that  Impelled  them  to 
express  by  their  actions  their  boundless 
fortune  of  birth  in  this  great  land. 

When  I  contrast  their  selfless  action 
with  that  of  the  few  In  the  newspapers 
and  on  television  of  whom  we  have  seen 
quite  a  bit  In  the  last  few  months — the 
draft  card  burners,  the  troop  train  block- 
ers, the  inciters  of  insubordination,  the 
draft  dodgers  both  subtle  and  blatant — 
I  am  compelled  to  wonder  what  enormous 
shortcoming,  what  terrible  lack,  there  Is 
in  these  few  that  they  make  a  mockery 
of  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  and  I  more 
than  wonder  why  the  newspapers  and 
television  give  this  type  such  wide  cov- 
erage which  is  an  encouragement  to 
them  to  defy  and  break  the  law. 

It  is  fitting,  I  think,  that  the  thrust  of 
Public  Law  89-358  is  to  enlarge  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  these  young 
Americans,  to  foster  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  their  capabilities. 

This  Congress  has  been  referred  to  by 
many  as  the  "Education  Congress." 
While  the  appellation  describes  too  nar- 
rowly the  range  of  our  achievements.  It 
does  point  up  our  extraordinary  contri- 
butions to  learning.  Last  year,  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  starkly  emphasized  to  us 
the  Importance  of  education: 

Nothing  matters  more  to  the  future  of 
our  country:  not  our  military  preparedness, 
for  armed  might  U  worthless  if  we  lack  the 


brain  power  to  build  a  world  of  peace;  not 
our  productive  economy,  for  we  carmot  sus- 
tain growth  without  trained  manpower;  not, 
our  democratic  system  of  government,  for 
freedom  is  fragile  If  citizens  are  Ignorant. 

Our  fonner  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Francis  Keppel,  has  told  us  that 
the  first  goal  of  our  educational  programs 
must  be  to  raise  the  quality  of  education 
in  our  schools  everywhere  and  for  every- 
oiie;  we  cannot  tolerate  second-class  edu- 
cation if  we  intend  to  remain  a  first-class 
Nation. 

This  Congress,  the  1st  and  2d  sessions, 
and  the  88th  Congress  made  an  impres- 
sive start  toward  achieving  that  goal. 

The  Headstart  program  has  been  an 
enormous  success.  It  is  designed  to  reach 
preschool  children  in  the  3-to-5  age 
group  who  come  from  backgrounds  which 
deny  them  an  equal  start  with  other  chil- 
dren at  the  beginning  of  school.  In  order 
to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty,  the  pro- 
gram provides  these  children  from  eco- 
nomically deprived  neighborhoods  with 
the  educational,  social,  cultural,  and 
medical  attention  needed  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  starting  level  of  more  advan- 
taged children. 

The  results  have  been  startling  In 
terms  of  the  Increased  IQ  rates,  in- 
creased learning  aMllty,  self-confidence, 
and  classroom  adjvistment. 

These  results  are,  however,  only  the 
beginning.  Less  than  30  percent  of  our 
poor  children  were  affected  last  year  by 
Headstart.  Consequently,  this  year  the 
Congress  substantially  Incieased  the 
f  imds  imder  title  n  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  authorized  $352  mil- 
lion for  Headstart.  Yet,  all  the  children 
who  should  be  reached  will  not  be;  but, 
as  in  so  many  areas,  one  cannot  solve 
every  problem  in  one  year,  and  we  must 
start  somewhere  and  proceed. 

As  the  late  President  Kermedy  was  so 
fond  of  saying,  we  must  remember  that  a 
journey  even  of  a  thousand  miles  begins 
with  one  step. 

Turning  from  Headstart  to  the  next 
stage  of  educational  advance,  we  have 
confronted  the  problem  of  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  poor  areas,  in  the  inner 
city,  the  ghetto,  the  rural  school — a  de- 
pressed area.  Our  public  services,  espe- 
cially our  schools,  ought  to  be  progressive 
In  Incidence;  that  is.  the  benefits  be- 
stowed upon  the  poor,  the  children  of  the 
poor,  should  be  inversely  related  to  the 
contribution  of  these  people  to  the  fimds 
supporting  these  schools  and  other  serv- 
ices. As  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr. 
Harold  Howe,  has  told  us: 

This  is  not  now  the  case.  Buildings  are 
older,  teachers  are  leas  experienced  and  not 
as  well  trained,  the  turnover  of  staff  is  higher, 
and  in  many  cases  equipment,  books  and 
special  services  are  less  adequate  in  thoee 
where  the  child  has  special  handicaps  to 
overcome. 

Our  answer  to  this  growing  problem 
was  the  enactment  last  year  of  the  EHe- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

This  year  we  revised  the  act  in  siccord- 
ance  with  the  first  year's  experience. 
That  experience  was  well  summarized  by 
a  reporter  In  the  May  12, 1966,  Washing- 
ton Post: 
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|T)he  Act  hu  had  considerable  impact  in 
focusing  the  attenUon  of  school  officials  on 
the  problems  of  the  have-not  schools.  In- 
stead of  being  the  last  schools  to  get  a  new 
piece  of  equipment  of  a  flashy  program,  they 
are  now  the  first.  And  the  scene  of  the 
most  exciting  experimentation  In  the  schooLs 
has  shifted  from  the  suburbs  to  the  inner 
city.  ^ 

A  major  beneficial  effect  of  the  act  has 
been  to  begin  assistance  to  educationally 
deprived  children  in  nonpublic  schools. 
Through  such  means  as  dual  enrollment, 
special  remedial  classes,  loans  of  text- 
books  and  other  printed  materials,  and 
the  use  of  mobile  equipment,  all  educa- 
tionally and  economically  deprived  chil- 
dren have  benefited. 

This  session  of  Congress  just  recently 
acted  on  the  1966  amendments  to  the  act. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill  authorlzlrvg  $5.8  billion  for  the  next 

2  years  while  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
$6.4  billion  for  the  same  period.  The 
conferees  settled  on  a  final  figure  of  ap- 
proximately $6  billion,  and  these  in- 
creases will  enable  us  to  reach  more  pu- 
pils, to  help  more  schools,  and  to  enlarge 
educational  opportunities. 

With  these  funds,  schools  in  poor  areas 
will  be  equipped  to  offer  better  and  more 
complete  services  to  children  in  terms  of 
books  and  audiovisual  materials,  special 
remedial  classes,  and  supplementary 
communltjrwlde  educational  centei*s. 
Additionally,  communities  will  be  helped 
to  strengthen  their  educational  system 
by  grants  to  help  plan  for  construction 
and  to  encourage  iimovation  in  meeting 
a  host  of  handicapping  problems. 

We  also  acted  this  session  to  deal  with 
a  shocking  problem  that  plagues  so  many 
schools  serving  economically  disadvan- 
taged areas — the  stark  problem  of  hun- 
gry children.  The  school  lunch  program 
was  strengthened  and  continued  and  the 
special  milk  program  through  which 
milk  at  reduced  prices  is  made  available 
to  children  In  schools,  summer  camps 
and  other  InstlTtitions  was  continued  for 

3  years. 

Evidence  had  accumulated  that  innu- 
merable children  were  arriving  at  school 
hungry.  This,  of  course,  was  detri- 
mental both  to  their  health  and  their 
learning  ability.  Many  of  the  children 
had  working  mothers  who  could  not  pro- 
vide breakfast:  others  had  to  travel  long 
distances  to  school,  which  reduced  the 
opportunity  for  breakfast. 

Therefore,  this  Congress  authorized  a 
2-year  pilot  program  to  assist  schools  in 
carrying  out  a  school  breakfast  program 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  lunch 
program. 

The  importance  of  higher  education 
has  long  been  recognized  by  our  govern- 
mental leaders.  There  were  proposals 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  au- 
thorize seminaries  for  the  promotion  of 
literature,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences  and 
there  was  thought  given  to  a  national 
university  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
President  Washington  in  his  first  annual 
message  to  Congress  said : 

There  is  nothing  which  can  better  deserve 
your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  .  .  .  Whether  this  de- 
sirable object  will  b«  best  promoted  by  af- 
fording aids  to  seminaries  of  learning  already 


established,  by  the  institution  of  a  national 
university,  or  by  any  other  expedients  will 
be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  deliberation 
of  the  legislature. 

Congress  has  also  considered  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Act.  In 
1963.  we  authorized  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  and  loans  for  the  construction  of 
under" laduate  and  gi-aduate  facilities. 
Last  year,  Congress  enacted  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  which  not  only 
provided  a  proKram  of  grants  to  assist 
in  the  strengthening  of  developing 
higher  education  Institutions,  but  pre- 
sented a  broad-gaRed  challenge  to  all 
colleges,  and  assistance  in  meeting  the 
challenge,  in  the  areas  of  community 
service  and  continuing  education,  college 
libraries  and  library  training  and  re- 
search, financial  assistance  to  students, 
teacher  programs,  improvement  of  un- 
dergraduate instruction  and  academic 
facilities.  This  year  the  President  pro- 
posed a  3-year  extension  of  the  1963 
act;  and  in  action  taken  shortly  be- 
fore adjournment,  the  Congress  voted  a 
$3.97  billion  authorization  that  extends 
and  broadens  the.se  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
facilities 

Importantly,  the  President  asked  for  a 
step-up  in  the  program  of  assistance  to 
developing  institutions,  those  which  our 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  de- 
scribed as  ••struggling  for  .survivar'  and 
'•isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  aca- 
demic life  ■■  As  Secretarj"  Gardner  says, 
this  is  'a  program  to  help  only  the  most 
grievously  afflicted  minority  of  a  very 
large  and  important  category  of  institu- 
tions." 

Thus,  we  are  striving  to  improve  at 
every  level  the  educational  opportunities 
of  our  children  and  young  people.  When 
we  hand  the  reins  over  to  them,  we  want 
to  know  that  we  have  given  them  every 
chance  to  prepare  for  the  challenge 
ahead  of  them,  a  challenge  far  larger 
than  what  we  now  face. 

But  we  have  not  stopped  there.  Too 
many  adults  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  never  completed  their  schooling. 
Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
with  administration  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, a  comprehensive  program  of  adult 
basic  education  has  been  authorized. 
This  is  designed  to  strike  particularly  at 
the  inability  to  read  and  write  English 
that  impairs  their  opportunities  In  our 
society 

Many  more  citizens,  especially  young- 
sters who  may  have  dropped  out  of  school 
have  been  and  are  being  reached  through 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act's  Job 
Corps  program  It  provided  education, 
vocational  training,  and  useful  work  ex- 
perience for  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  22  in  residential  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country. 

This  session  of  Congress  substantially 
strengthened  the  Job  Coi-ps  in  recogni- 
tion of  it,s  services  in  transforming  many 
young  men  and  women  into  confident 
seekers  of  employment  with  the  ability 
to  perform.  A  leveling  off  of  the  costs 
of  the  program  allowed  a  modest  reduc- 
tion In  the  total  authorization  to  accom- 
pany the  strengthening. 

Too.  Congress  continued  this  year  to 
support  vigorously,  through  the  appro- 


priation process,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

The  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1962  has  since  its  enactment 
developed  a  constantly  growing  support 
for  its  principles  and  its  purposes,  so 
much  so  that  in  both  Houses  last  year 
there  were  only  8  votes  cast  against  sub- 
stantial amendments  of  it,  with  a  total 
of  468  in  favor.  This  year.  Congress 
worked  on  amendments  to  establish  new 
training  programs,  broaden  eligibility 
for  referral  to  existing  programs  and 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  allo- 
cation of  training  allowances.  This 
House  passed  an  amending  bill  which 
was  adopted  imchanged  by  the  Senate. 
These  amendments  will  facilitate  a  more 
effective  effort  in  dealing  with  the  man- 
power problems  of  the  Nation,  problems 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  hard-core 
unemployed  and  the  growing  problem  of 
skill  shortages  in  some  areas  and  some 
occupations. 

Having  moved  by  degrees  from  the 
area  of  education  to  the  area  of  labor,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  contemplate  a 
major  achievement  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  the  revision  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  bring  its 
provisions  into  accord  with  present  eco- 
nomic reality. 

On  February  1.  1967,  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  will  increase  from  the  present 
$1.25  to  $1.40,  and  a  year  later  it  will  go 
to  $1.60.  Coverage  under  the  act  was 
extended  to  about  8.1  million  additional 
workers,  including  those  on  corporate 
farms.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  those 
seemingly  always  forgotten  Americans, 
the  people  who  labor  In  our  fields,  har- 
vest our  crops,  and  are  in  part  responsi- 
ble for  the  benefits  of  our  agricultural 
abundance,  are  to  be  reached  by  the 
Federal  wage  law. 

Of  all  workers,  agricultural  workers 
have  been  the  most  neglected  in  terms 
of  laws  dealing  with  wages  and  hours, 
health  and  sanitation,  unemployment 
insurance,  workmen's  compensation,  and 
collective  bargaining.  That  is  changing. 
As  Secretary  Wirtz  said  recently: 

There  may  have  been  sounder  reason*  In 
some  earlier  period  for  the  arguments  that 
agriculture  deserves,  for  some  unidentified 
reason  a  government-guaranteed  foreign 
labor  supply,  that  normal  personnel  policies 
don't  apply  here,  that  the  farm  produce  mar- 
ket won't  support  fair  wages,  that  farm 
employment  must  be  excluded  from  the  cov- 
erage of  laws  regarding  employment  gener- 
ally. But  If  there  once  were  good  reason? 
for  these  attitude.s.  they  are  now  covered 
deep  with  history's  dust. 

This  Congfess.  and  the  last,  have  taken 
momentous  steps  to  alleviate  the  farm 
labor  problems  and  to  right  the  historic 
wrongs.  This  minimum  wage  extensir^n 
is  only  the  latest  example.  The  Mif;rant 
Health  Act,  first  enacted  in  the  87th 
Congress,  and  substantially  amended 
last  year,  has  been  insti-umental  in  es- 
tablishing and  upgrading  family  health 
clinics  for  migratory  farmworkers  and 
their  families  and  in  generally  Improv- 
ing health  services  and  conditions.  The 
Housing  Act  of  1965,  continued  this  year, 
provided  Federal  assistance  for  construc- 
tion of  low-rent  housing  for  American 
farmworkers.    The  Economic  Opportu- 
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nlty  Act  has  been  instrumental  in  im- 
proving education,  day  care  for  children, 
housing  and  sanitation.  The  VISTA 
program  authorized  under  the  act  has 
been  extremely  important  in  reaching 
farmworkers. 

All  these  efforts  testify  to  the  nature 
of  the  congressional  commitment  to 
these  workers  of  the  field. 

Overall,  enactment  of  the  minimum 
wage  amendments  demonstrates  the  con- 
gressional intent  to  keep  current  our 
pled.ges  of  a  guarantee  for  fair  working 
conditions  to  American  working  men  and 
women.  The  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  will  bring  innumerable  workers 
above  a  poverty  level  wage  and  will  play 
a  major  part  in  our  continuing  efforts  to 
abolish  poverty. 

TWs  session  of  Con.'jrcss  also  witnessed 
a  major  effort  to  update  our  unemploy- 
ment compensation  pro.gram.  This 
House  passed  a  bill  expanding  coverage 
under  the  program,  but  in  the  Senate 
the  proposal  of  the  President  to  require 
the  States  to  meet  minimum  Federal 
standards  for  the  amount  and  duration 
of  unemploj-ment  compensation  benefits 
was  adopted. 

Frankly,  I  had  high  hopes  that  we 
could  hammer  out  a  bill  in  conference: 
but.  regrettably,  we  adjourned  before 
final  action  was  taken.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, however,  that  we  will  be  back  in 
the  90th  Congress  with  a  better  bill  that 
will  provide  significant  relief  for  those 
Americans  who  are  plagued  by  the  nag- 
ging problem  of  unemployment. 

Before  leaving  this  area,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  note  that  this  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  enacted  the  first  Mini- 
ihum  Wage  Act  of  general  application  to 
cover  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
wage  base  is  to  be  pegged  first  at  $1.25 
and  Is  to  rise  to  the  Federal  minimum 
over  a  period  of  time.  Tlius.  Congress 
demonstrates  its  continuing  interest  in 
District  affairs. 

Members  I  am  sure  do  not  need  to  be 
told,  after  my  references  to  it  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  contexts,  of  my  pleasure  in 
reporting  on  our  activities  on  behalf  of 
what  the  Washington  Post,  in  a  stimu- 
lating series,  called  "The  Better  War" — 
the  war  on  poverty.  Our  support  this 
ses.sion  has  been  undiminished  for  the 
programs  authorized  under  the  act^ — 
Headstart.  VISTA,  the  Job  Corps,  the 
lanje  number  of  corrmiunity  action  pro- 
grams. Under  the  latter.  In  so  many 
places,  we  are  discovering  and  fostering 
latent  talents  in  the  poor  themselves  to 
plan  and  administer  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  a  pro.^ram  that  seeks  not  to  do  for 
them  but  to  assist  them  in  helping  them- 
selves. 

We  have  been  told  for  years  by  the 
skeptics  among  us  that  these  pro.-jrams 
would  not  work  because  peoiole  needed 
incentive,  needed  motivation,  before  their 
lot  could  be  improved  and  that  our  pro- 
grams would  only  destroy  incentive  and 
motivation. 

Well,  this  Congress  showed  the  skep- 
tics, confuted  those  who  would  do  noth- 
ing. We  developed  programs  which  are 
working  to  stimulate  incentive  and  moti- 
vation. For  how  much  motivation  can  a 
slum  dweller  have  when  he  knows  that 


no  matter  how  hard  he  tries,  he  will  stay 
in  the  slum?  How  much  Incentive  can 
a  man  have  whose  fingers  get  stepped  on 
every  time  he  puts  them  on  the  first  rung 
of  opportunity  ? 

This  Congress  has  had  the  foresight 
to  begin  to  change  all  that.  We  have 
initiated  programs  to  show  the  poor  that 
they  can  achieve,  and  then  offer  a  help- 
ing hand  not  a  crutch.  We  show  that 
striving  can  lead  somewhere,  that  effort 
can  and  will  pay.  Hope  is  the  stimulant 
and  that  is  what  we  have  provided. 

The  "better  war"  has  also  provided  us 
with  another  example  of  American  ideal- 
ism, especially  by  our  youth.  To  those 
who  complain  about  the  general  deca- 
dence, the  drugs,  the  t)romiscuity,  the 
OTiici.sm,  and  the  apathy,  I  point  to  the 
response  to  the  VISTA  program  under 
which  volunteers  have  gone  Into  the  ur- 
ban slums,  the  poor  rural  areas,  the 
Indian  reservations,  and  elsewhere  to 
serve.  Like  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA 
demonstrates  that  we  are  a  dynamic 
people,  a  giving  people,  a  good  people. 
Let  those  who  bemoan  the  new  genera- 
tion do  so:  while  they  moan,  the  new 
generation  is  at  work. 

The  record  of  this  and  the  last  Con- 
gress has  been  good  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,  human  rights.  Our  legislative 
output  to  protect  the  right  of  suffrage,  to 
insure  nondiscrimination  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  dollar,  the  guarantee 
of  equal  service  in  public  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  drive  to  eradicate  employ- 
ment bias  stand  as  moniunents  to  con- 
gressional concern.  I  was  profoundly 
disturbed  by  the  failure  of  this  Congress 
to  complete  action  on  the  House-passed 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  That  act  would 
have  removed  artificial  barriers  to  the 
right  of  every  man  to  the  opportunity  for 
decent  housing  in  a  decent  setting.  This 
defeat  by  a  minority  of  the  other  body 
aLso  means  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
provide  for  nondiscrimination  in  Federal 
and  State  jury  selection,  nor  afford  Fed- 
eral protection  to  those  Americans  whose 
sense  of  duty  Impels  them  to  assist  fellow 
Americans  to  obtain  their  rights  In  some 
parts  of  this  country,  often  at  substantial 
risk  to  their  lives.  But  the  fight  for  prog- 
ress will  go  on. 

The  areas  of  civil  rights,  education, 
and  poverty,  are  closely  alined  with  the 
challenge  of  the  urban  setting,  the  prob- 
lem of  arresting  urban  blight  and  the 
rotting  away  of  the  Inner  core  of  our 
cities. 

We  know  now  that  piecemeal  efforts 
may  slow  the  decay  down,  but  not  halt  it. 
We  know  now  that  uncoordinated  pro- 
grams will  not  get  at  the  myriad  of  prob- 
lems brought  on  by  our  urbanization — 
problems  of  housing,  of  transportation, 
of  water  and  air  pollution,  of  crime. 

Last  year,  we  began  to  coordinate.  We 
enacted  a  bill  creating  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Tills  year,  we  passed  a  bill  creating  a 
Department  of  Transportation,  briiiging 
under  one  Cabinet  officer  practically  all 
the  varied  agencies  and  boards  In  the 
executive  charged  with  transportation 
policy,  including  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transporta- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  with  its 


Federal-aid  highway  programs,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  safety  functions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  safety  functions  and 
car  service  functions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  a  host  of 
other,  less  well  known  Instrumentalities 
of  Federal  policy. 

The  Federal  Government  supports  or 
regulates  almost  every  means  of  trans- 
portation. Last  year  alone,  more  than  $5 
billion  in  Federal  funds  were  invested  iti 
transportation — highway  construction, 
river  and  harbor  development.  ain\ay 
operation  and  airport  construction, 
maritime  subsidies. 

Now,  coordination  will  be  exercised. 
Conflicting  policies  will  be  resolved.  A 
balanced  transportation  system  can  be 
the  result.  The  problems  can  now  be  at- 
tacked— the  crowded  freeways  and 
clogged  downtown  streets,  the  disap- 
pearance of  pas.senper  service  on  trains 
when  there  Is  hope  for  highspeed  rail 
transportation  between  our  large  cities, 
the  overcrowded  skies,  the  state  of  our 
merchant  marine.  Now  there  Is  hope. 
-  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  provided,  for  the  first  time,  for  Fed- 
eral grants  to  State  and  local  bodies  to 
help  in  purchasing  facilities  necessary 
for  urban  mavss  transportation.  This 
year.  Congress  extended  the  act  for  3 
years  and  authorized  appropriations  of 
$150  million  In  each  of  the  fiscal  1968  and 
1969.  We  also  expanded  the  act  by  au- 
thorizing more  basic  research  and  plan- 
ning in  the  field,  and  we  also  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  prepare  a  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  of 
Improved  mass  transportation  systems. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  daily  fume 
in  enromous  traffic  jams  will  look  to  us 
in  relief  and  gratitude. 

They  will  look  to  us  for  another  reason 
alone.  This  year.  Congress  made  a  con- 
certed attack  on  the  problem  of  automo- 
bile safety.  We  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  establish  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle standards,  which  will  be  effective 
for  1968  models.  There  will  also  be  Fed- 
eral standards  for  tires. 

Par  too  many  people  are  killed  and 
maimed  In  this  coimtry  each  year  by  the 
automobile.  By  this  act.  Congress  has 
made  clear  that  It  expects  effective  ac- 
tion. 

The  success  of  the  bill  also  points  up 
something  else.  It  demonstrates  how 
untrue  is  the  contention  of  the  unin- 
formed that  our  country  has  grown  so 
big,  our  Government  so  remote,  that  the 
ordinarj-  citizens  can  no  longer  be  heard. 
Although  the  auto  safety  blD  had  its 
genesis  in  hearings  in  this  House  as  long 
ago  as  1956.  it  was  the  crusading  spirit  of 
one  individual  who  believed  he  could  do 
something  that  encouraged  the  passage 
of  a  strong  bill.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader. 

This  has  been  a  bad  year  for  cjtiIcs. 

As  a  companion  bill  to  the  auto  safety 
measure,  we  established  a  3-year  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  States  In  reducing 
traffic  accidents  and  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral highway  safety  research. 

In  combination,  these  two  acts  should 
lead  to  a  significant  decline  In  auto 
deaths  and  Injuries. 
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A  major  Presidential  request  this  year 
was  for  the  "demonstrations  city"  bill, 
to  authorize  a  concentrated  and  coordi- 
nated attack  on  urban  blight.  Again,  the 
Congress  responded  to  the  President's  re- 
qxiest  by  passing  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
of  1966.  TTils  bill  Incorporates  most  of 
the  proposed  1966  amendments  to  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act.  It 
permits  financing  of  "new  towns"  outside 
metropolitan  limits,  and  it  laiinches  a 
concerted  attack  on  a  multitude  of  urban 
problems  by  demonstrating  how  renova- 
tions, welfare,  transportation  planning, 
and  other  activities  can  revitalize  our 
dtles. 

This  piece  of  legislation  is  long  over- 
due, but,  with  an  initial  authorization  of 
$1.2  billion,  we  can  begin  to  pump  a  new 
life  and  a  new  spirit  Into  our  cities  and 
make  them  a  more  pleasant  and  reward- 
ing place  to  live. 

In  a  closely  related  area.  Congress, 
after  much  controversy,  has  accepted  a 
rent  subsidies  program  which  I  believe 
is  a  major  innovation,  and  which  I  hope 
will  have  a  great  Impact  on  helping 
poorer  Americans  find  decent  housing 
without  the  necessity  of  packing  large 
numbers  of  units  of  public  housing  into 
j^nrjAii  areas. 

The  quality  of  American  life  has  often 
been  impaired  by  progress  in  economic 
and  related  areas.  Thus  it  Is  that  our 
burgeoning  Industry  has  contaminated 
our  air  and  water,  and  not  only  in  the 
city.  The  suburbanite  who  has  sacri- 
ficed the  close-In  living  of  the  city  for 
fresh  air  finds  that  he  has  not  escaped, 
that  freeways  and  streets  bring  him  air 
pollutsjits — automobile  exhausts — and 
factory  fumes  spread  farther  and  far- 
ther into  the  countryside.  Rural  areas 
no  longer  And  their  streams  flowing 
cleanly.  Industrialization  has  overtaken 
them. 

Wfth  the  growing  water  shortage  in 
several  sections  of  the  country  and  the 
ever-growing  demand  for  more  water.  It 
Is  critical  that  we  conserve  and  make 
pure  our  rivers  and  streams.  The  inter- 
ests of  people,  the  demands  of  Industry, 
of  recreation,  and  of  wildlife  make  clear 
that  to  do  too  little  would  be  criminal. 

This  Congress  passed  bills  to  Increase 
substantially  Federal  water  pollution 
control  programs.  We  have  provided 
for  grants  to  build  waste  treatment 
plxmts,  for  a  clean  rivers  restoration  pro- 
gram through  pollution  control  and 
abatement  basin  plans,  and  for  research 
and  demonstration  grants  to  both  public 
agencies  and  Industries. 

Air  poUutlon,  too,  has  been  the  subject 
of  legislation  by  this  Congress.  We  have 
extended  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  increased 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  grants  to  air  poUutlon  control 
agencies  and  we  have  made  more  funds 
available  for  this  piuT>06e.  Coupled  with 
our  bin  of  last  year  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  standards  for  automo- 
bile exhausts.  I  think  we  have  made  a 
good  beginning  to  rid  ourselves  of  this 
menace. 

Incidentally,  It  should  be  noted  that. 
when  the  House  passed  the  Investment 
Credit  Act.  su;Q>ending  the  Investment 


credit  allowance,  we  e.vempted  from  that 
suspension  spending  on  air  and  water 
pollution  devices. 

In  addition  to  traffic  jams,  dirty  air 
and  water,  and  other  detriments,  our  in- 
creasingly urban  society  with  Its  com- 
plex economies  ha.s  led  to  a  growing 
problem  to  which  every  hou.sewife  could 
eloquently  addre.s.s  herself,  I  am  sure. 
This  involves  the  so-called  packaging 
revolution.  Packaced  and  processed 
foods,  quick  frozen  and  prepared  foods, 
numberless  things  in  packa^'es,  and  the 
concomitant  advertising  have  brought 
us  mi.xed  ble.ssint;s.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  are  a  source  of  great  convenience 
and  saving;  on  the  other  hand,  trying 
to  sort  out  which  is  the  best  buy  and 
tr>-ing  not  to  get  burned  by  packaged 
frauds  is  a  continual  frustration. 

To  give  the  housewife  a  hand,  the  Con- 
gress passed  truth-in-packamng  legisla- 
tion, and  while  it  may  not  go  as  far  as 
some  wish,  it  does  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  standards  to  prevent 
unfair  or  deceptive  packaging  and  label- 
ing practices.  It  should  prove  beneficial 
in  helping  our  womenfolk  In  the  family 
shopping. 

I  have  heard  with  some  amusement 
the  claims  by  industi-y  representatives 
that  we  did  not  need  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion because,  af  t.er  all.  women  are  shrewd 
and  crafty  shoppers  who  could  not  be 
taken  in.  Without  in  any  manner  doubt- 
ing that  the  average  woman  shopper  is 
indeed  the  model  of  the  good  shopper,  it 
remains  a  soui'ce  of  puzzlement  to  me 
why  industry  is  wilUng  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  In  order  to  fool  the 
ladies  if  they  really  believe  it  cannot  be 
done. 

In  the  area  of  crime,  President  John- 
son has  established  a  national  coimnis- 
sion.  and  we  in  Congress  eagerly  await 
its  report  to  assist  us  in  formulating  na- 
tional policies. 

Because  the  omnibus  farm  bill  enacted 
last  year  was  a  4 -year  program,  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  had  no  occasion  to 
consider  major  farm  legislation.  Rising 
fai-m  income  has  demonstrated  the  es- 
sential soundness  of  last  year's  legisla- 
tion. 

As  Vice  President  Humphrey  told  an 
audience  of  agricultural  editors  a  few 
weeks  ago: 

Our  American  farmers  will  enjoy  one  of 
their  most  prosperous  years  In  1966.  .  .  . 
Net  Income  per  farm  and. personal  Income 
per  capita  of  farm  people  wUl  be  the  highest 
on  record  this  year.  Farm  prices  are  up.  Net 
farm  Income  Is  up.  Agricultural  exports  are 
up.  and  farm  surpluses  are  down. 

And  if  the  skeptics  of  the  other  party 
prefer  not  to  rely  on  this  authority,  let 
me  cite  them  to  a  source  more  congenial 
to  this  philosophy.  In  the  September  17 
issue  of  Business  Week,  it  Is  noted  that 
American  agriculture  has  "suddenly" 
found  "that  it's  in  clover."  The  mag- 
azine reports  that  total  net  form  income 
this  year  is  estimated  at  $15.7  billion,  up 
more  than  33  percent  since  1960,  that 
wheat  is  selling  at  $1.70  a  bushel,  35  cents 
above  a  year  ago,  while  com  is  at  $1.34  a 
bushel,  up  from  $1.18  last  summer. 

All  this  just  did  not  happen. 

It  resulted  from  sound  legislative  en- 
actments and  sound  administration. 
Both  wlU  continue. 


This  year  represented  a  period  in 
which  Congress  waited  to  see  what 
changes  we  should  make  in  last  year's 
programs. 

We  did,  however,  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  cotton  research,  development, 
and  promotion  that  will  permit  cotton  to 
compete  with  synthetic  fibers  in  the 
market.  And  we  enacted  a  program  to 
pei-mit  farmers  to  plant  alternate  crops 
on  lands  on  which  natural  disasters  had 
prevented  the  planting  of  cotton,  wheat, 
of  feed  grains,  and  still  remain  eligible 
for  Federal  support  payments. 

The  food-for-peace  program  will 
prove  even  more  beneficial  to  American 
farmers  in  the  future  in  Its  stimulus  of 
new  foreign  markets. 

This  Congress  has  made  other  ad- 
vances, initiated  other  legislative  activi- 
ties, plowed  new  ground. 

We  granted  pay  raises  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

We  enacted  a  compi'ehensive  freedom 
of  information  bill  so  that  citizens  may 
have  access  to  Government  information 
that  concerns  them. 

We  amended  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act  of  1960  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

We  passed  an  act  to  protect  our  pets 
from  thievery  which  had  been  Increasing 
as  unscrupulous  dealers  met  the  growing 
demands  of  medical  research,  and  to  es- 
tablish himiane  standards  In  the  care  of 
research  animals. 

We  provided  for  increased  assistance 
for  library  services  and  consti-uctlon, 
both  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

We  enacted  the  Metal  and  Nonmetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act  to  extend  protection  to 
workers  in  small  mines. 

We  authorized  a  study  of  the  scenic 
and  economic  effects  of  overhead  electric 
power  transmission  towers  and  lines  with 
a  view  toward  their  eventual  burial  un- 
derground. 

We  directed  the  development,  encour- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  program  in  marine 
science. 

And  we  passed  the  BaU  Reform  Act 
of  1966,  permitting  the  release  of  an  ac- 
cused person  from  jail  without  bail  pend- 
ing trial  under  certain  conditions.  We 
approved  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
transit  compact  which  will  make  possible 
sound  comprehensive  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  the  area's  transportation 
potential.  With  our  strong  backing  of 
the  subway  system,  there  is  hope  that 
Washington's  traEQc  problems  may  be 
ameliorated. 

And,  In  the  last  days  of  the  fabulous 
89th,  the  Congress  again  demonstrated 
its  willingness  to  try  something  new — 
to  experiment  with  a  new  concept — a 
new  idea.  For  the  first  time,  we  passed 
legislation  that  will  provide  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  presidential  campaigns  from 
voluntary  tax  revenues.  This  revolu- 
tionary plan  permits  the  Individual  tax- 
payer to  divert  $1  of  his  annual  tax  pay- 
ment toward  the  financing  of  the  next 
presidential  election. 

It  Is  a  totally  new  proposal,  and  It  is 
a  liseful  one.  The  average  man  and  wo- 
man In  this  country  is  too  often  cut  off 
from  the  electoral  process.  We  must  be- 
gin to  encourage  the  small  contributor 
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to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  party  of 
his  choice.  For  too  long  our  political 
parties  have  relied  on  large  contributions 
by  the  "fat  cats."  This  bUl  will  help  to 
change  that  trend,  and  let  me  say — I  wel- 
come it. 

Lastly,  this  Congress  met  our  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  Government  fi- 
nance. Early  in  the  year  we  enacted  a 
measure  to  make  withholding  taxes  pro- 
gressive, which  accomplished  the  dual 
purposes  of  adding  to  the  Government's 
revenues  then  and  of  avoiding  the  bur- 
den on  most  taxpayers  of  paying  one 
lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year.  And 
we  deferred  the  reduction  of  some  excise 
taxes. 

And  just  recently  we  passed  a  bill 
temporarily  suspending  the  investment 
credit  and  depreciation  schedules  so  as 
to  dampen  down  po-ssible  Inflationary 
pressui'es. 

I  defy  anyone  to  point  to  another  Con- 
gress of  comparable  achievement,  of 
more  responsible  attention  to  both  the 
large  and  the  small  problems  of  our 
times.  I  could  cite  other  measures 
passed,  our  solid  record  of  accomplish- 
ment in  appropriations  to  support  our 
programs  for  instance.  But  enough  has 
been  said  to  point  up  the  range  and 
depthof  our  work. 

Only  the  first  Congress  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  approaches  this 
record  of  achievement,  and  there  the 
driving  force  was  economic  crisis — 
severe,  racking  crisis.  This  Congress 
proceeded  differently.  It  studied  the 
problems  and  formulated  solutions.  And 
it  wrote  these  solutions  into  statutory 
language.  The  driving  force  was  intel- 
ligent concern. 

Indeed,  this  has  been  a  consei'vative 
Congress  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word.  By  our  efforts,  by  our  laws,  we 
have  sought  to  conserve  and  make  secure 
the  miracle  that  is  America  by  adapting 
our  institutions  to  new  challenges.  We 
have  sought  to  keep  the  American  dream 
bright  and  clear  by  eradicating  from  our 
political  and  economic  system  the  bar- 
riers that  result  from  poverty,  racial 
discrimination,  lack  of  education,  and 
the  like. 

We  have  sought  to  conserve  the  best 
of  our  Nation  and  of  our  system,  by  open- 
ing that  system  to  all  Americans,  by 
opening  new  avenues  to  progress  for  all 
our  citizens. 

With  this  record  of  achievement,  many 
might  be  tempted  to  sit  back  and  be 
smug.  Already,  some  voices  are  sug- 
gesting that  too  much  has  been 
attempted,  that  we  are  done  with  our 
legislative  effort. 

But  each  time  I  hear  these  siren  words, 
these  soothing  syllables,  these  invita- 
tions to  apathy,  I  recall  the  words  of  the 
great  historian  Macaulay,  published  in 
that  troubled  year  of  1848.    He  wrote: 

It  Is  In  some  sense  unreasonable  and  un- 
grateful In  us  to  be  constantly  discontented 
with  a  slttiatlon  that  is  constantly  Improv- 
ing. But,  In  truth,  there  1b  constant  Im- 
provement precisely  because  there  Is  con- 
stant discontent.  If  we  were  perfectly  satis- 
fled  with  the  persent,  we  would  cease  to 
continue,  to  labor,  and  to  save  with  a  view 
to  the  future. 

There  is  constant  improvement  pre- 
cisely because  there  is  constant  discon- 


tent. Exactly.  So  that  while  I  &m  proud 
and  while  you  are  proud  of  how  much  we 
have  accomplished,  never  let  us  forget 
that  there  is  so  much  more  to  be  under- 
taken. One  Congress  cannot  do  It  all. 
There  is  not  enough  time.  Much  de- 
pends upon  continued  revising  of  first 
and  second  and  later  efforts.  Only  ses- 
sion after  session  of  Congress — a  discon- 
tented Congress,  discontented  because 
we  have  done  so  much  and  there  is  so 
much  more  to  do — only  such  a  Congress 
is  capable  in  this  6th  decade  of  the 
20th  centurj'  of  giving  America  dynamic, 
successful  government. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  look  back  in  self- 
satisfaction ;  let  us  not  look  ahead  with 
despair.  There  Is  challenge  in  all  we 
have  done,  challenge  in  what  there  is 
to  do. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  still  to  be 
done?     Many  are  obvious. 

We  must  remove  the  artificial  barriers 
that  prevent  Negroes  and  other  minori- 
ties from  seeking  and  obtaining  the  best 
housing  they  can  afford.  We  must  rid 
our  jury  system  of  the  evil  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. We  must  protect  civil 
rights  workers  from  locally  permitted 
violence. 

We  have  done  much  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  But  home  rule  still  eludes 
us.  We  must  act  and  act  soon  to  give 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation's  Capital  local 
suffrage.  And  we  must  also  seriously 
consider  providing  them  with  voting 
representation  in  Congress. 

We  must  revise  the  level  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits  payable  to  our  people.  In 
Baltimore,  the  President  showed  us  his 
thinking — a  proposed  increase  of  at  least 
10  percent  with  proportionately  larger 
increases  for  those  receiving  the  smaller 
pajTnent;  and  a  guarantee  that  every 
worker  who  has  participated  In  the  social 
security  program  for  25  years  would  re- 
ceive a  minim  vim  monthly  benefit  of  $100. 
In  addition,  the  President  also  suggested 
liberalizing  the  annual  Income  ceiling 
affecting  social  security  beneficiaries. 
The  current  annual  maximum  is  $1,500. 

Now,  with  all  the  fervor  of  new  reli- 
gious converts,  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues wanted  to  take  immediate  action. 

Perhaps  we  should  have — but  then 
again  perhaps  we  should  take  more  time. 

But,  whatever,  we  will  move  on  In  this 
field.  We  will  expand  coverage  and 
benefits.    We  will  Improve  the  system. 

A  number  of  promising  programs  still 
in  Infancy  are  in  danger  and  must  be 
given  sustenance.  I  think  particularly 
of  the  Teachers  Coips;  I  think  of  rent 
supplements. 

Our  start  in  preserving  the  natural 
beauty  of  this  God-blessed  country  must 
be  continued  and  intensified.  We  must 
preserve  our  vanishing  wildlife  and  re- 
suscitate our  land,  expand  outdoor  recre- 
ation and  make  clean  our  waters,  trans- 
form our  cities  and  suburbs  into  good 
places  in  which  to  live. 

We  must  strive  constantly  on  many 
fronts  to  help  States,  localities,  and  pri- 
vate institutions  improve  the  health  care 
of  the  American  people  and  to  alleviate 
the  serious  shortage  of  health  services 
persormel. 

We  must  proceed  to  make  our  laws 
concerning  our  working  people  more 
equitable,  in   particular,  removing  the 


barriers  that  prevent  and  hamper  free 
collective  bargaining  between  employees 
and  employer. 

We  must  exert  ourselves  to  bring  into 
the  20th  century  our  laws  concerning  our 
farmworkers  and  eradicate  the  decades 
of  neglect. 

As  a  growing  and  dynamic  Congress. 
we  recognize  that  from  time  to  time,  im- 
provements can  be  made  in  our  proce- 
dures. We  are  not  a  static  Congress. 
Tlierefore,  next  year  I  look  forward  to 
considering  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  It  may  be  that  some  of  tiiese 
proposals  we  can  all  agree  upon  and 
adopt;  on  other  proposals,  there  may 
well  be  much  debate.  But  whatever  liie 
eventuality,  the  fact  that  we  established 
the  committee  and  will  consider  Its  re- 
port conclusively  demonstrate.s  tlie  con- 
gressional detennination  to  meet  fully 
our  responsibilities. 

There  are  many  more  challenges.  Fu- 
ture Congi-esses,  if  they  care  as  much  as 
this  Congress,  If  they  work  as  hard  as 
this  Congress,  will  meet  them  all.  Much 
depends  upon  the  upcoming  election.s. 

I  urge  all  who  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  Congress,  who  see  the  vital 
concern  with  which  we  have  met  our 
responsibilities,  who  know  what  surely 
will  be  the  result  of  a  Congress  less  at- 
tuned to  the  urgencies  of  this  Nation's 
challenges.  I  urge  each  and  every  one  to 
go  forth  across  this  land,  and  tell  our 
story.  Tell  it  in  the  city  and  the  hamlet, 
tell  it  in  the  suburb  and  on  the  farm 
Tell  it  and  describe  the  challenge.  Call 
on  the  people.  Let  them  see  the  chal- 
lenge. 

And  they  will  respond.  They  will  con- 
tinue the  mandate  of  1964.  In  tliis  I 
am  confident  because  I  agree  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  who  said  In  Ws  first 
Inaugural : 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people? 
Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the 
world? 


Supplemental  Appropriations  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  Other  Purposes 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  tables  and  other  extrane- 
ous matter. ) 

THE  APPROPRIATIONS   BUXS,    89TH   CONCRrs.S      ID 
SESSION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  the  15th  and  last  ap- 
propriation bill  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  therefore  timely  to  take  stock 
of  the  appropriation  record  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  has  again 
deliberated  at  length  this  year.    Many  of 
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us  have  been  Impatient  with  tlie  length  of  Congress   has   done    lo    the   Presidents  Then.    too.   Mr.   Speaker    the   Presi- 

fif^r^   Sir'.'^^^'  ^^''1  '^".'""'^^  are  a  bit  at  variance  With  the 'new  obll-  technical    bills    dealing    with    SvoMi" 

i"-    ^.u^^n^J'u^  °"'  ^^""^  ^""^  P"""-  g^tional    authority   basis   used   in   the  funds  and  how  they  get  reflected  in  tie 

ceeding  with  all  deliberate  speed  we  may  Presidents  bud.-et.  and  in  fact  used  by  budget  figures  Ke  not  S  enacted 

l^Zr°^^^''  have  brought  about  a  re-  the  President  himself.    Not  at  variance  These  tWnc^  probablv  aggSe  iveral 

?hon'*JH°^'"*'"  """"^  ^°^^'  aPP™P"^tions  much:  not  at  variance  often,  but  occa-  hundred  milhons  of  dollars 

iV^^f'L^"             u          ,          .     ,  sionally    at    variance       The    confusion  Tiie  complete  facts  will  be  cast  up  in 

As  you  will  remember,  along  In  late  comes  especially  when  we  try  to  state  the  the    final    appraisal    of    con"re4?na 
spring,  and  subsequently,  the  President  change  Con.re.s  has  made  m  the  Presi-  action  on  the  total  of  the  Pres  S^ 
J^i!?^\nl^'''^^^V'l'T°^^^'^T,-  dent  s  budret  requests     The  "appropria-  budgetary  recommendations    ^'''''^"'^'' 
gress  m  some  respects  In  Increasing  his  tion'  ba?is  of  counting  may  be  superior,  house  action-  on  the  pilus 
authorization  requests  above  the  Presi-  but  there  are  some  wlio  flunk  othei-wi'^e  ^r    o       ,       T      T.J 
dent's  budget,  and  against  certain  ac-  I  do  not  have  a  final  figure  on  the  .^^i'- Speaker  it  might  be  helpful  to  sub- 
tlons  taken  on  appropriations  above  the  -new  obli national  authoritv^'  basis   but  "^^'"^  details  to  House  action  on  the 
President's  budget.    This  set  in  motion  in  It  now  looks  hke  a  certainty  ?hat  even  »PP™P"^tion  bills. 
this  body  and  in  the  other  body,  and  In  on  the  T.ew  oba.ational  autlforiVy  •  basiS  /m  ^^"^"^f^-  ^he  House,  in  all  15  bills 
the  executive  branch  a  stronger  deter-  of  coimtine.  Con-ress  in  th^se  15  appro-  «    ^V^, „^//^^°"~^°^^  supplementals  for 
minatlon  to  try  to  hold  spending  In  line  priation  bills  of  the  session' will   In  the  «  '^^            ^^          ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^'""^  current 
as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  circum-  agcrregate.   be  sli-htly   below— I '  renrat  ^'^^^  1967— considered  budget  re- 
stances,  shchtly     below—the     Pi-e^llent's     new  5"^^  ^     °'"    appropriations    aggregating 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  If  we  might  pos-  obUgatlona!     authority    reque-^ts       Not  *^30.791,000,000— a  sum  about  $25  billion 

sibly  be  far  above  the  budget  in  appro-  much  below:  not  $883  000  000^ below  as  "?^^^  ,     J^  the  House  was  asked  to  con- 

priations  for  secondary  and  elementary  we  show  on  the  appropiiatioiis  basis  but  s^°^'"J^t  ^^°P\  ,^..^"^  "^*"^  ^""^ 

education,  and  In  the  poverty  program  below  nevertheless     "^'''*"°''^  °^^^-  "^"^  numbers.    This  total  divides  as  follows: 

and  in  some  other  programs,  but  we  are  In  the  circumstances  of  the  times;  in  fuf ^bTSSn^fn  h^if^n  ^T  ^9^^;,^"^ 

not.  the  h.-ht   of  the  ebullient  fiscal   tend-  '^^^■^'^.^•OOO.OOO  in  bills  dealing  wholly  or 

For  the  information  of  Members  and  encies  of  the  ix>ople  eeierallv   I  rSrd  P"^^'^^  "^'^^  ^^""^^  ^^^^  ^^^^• 

others,  let  me  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  that  as  a  reasonablv  -ood  record  .^  "^^"^5  approved  $130,531,000,000- 

appropriation  totals  of  the  2d  session  of  The  second  point  I  want  to  emphasize  ^  ^    ^-eduction  of  $260  000.000. 

the  89th  congress.  Is  that  this  is  not  the  whole  budSt  stoiy  rj^i^t  u^'^'  ,"^°^''^,  ^^    reductions 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  session,  the  House  Some  parts  of  the  bud-et  are  initially  f                             requests  for  appropna- 

considered   budget   requests   for   appro-  processed,  not  throu':;h  tlie  aouroDrlation  "°P'''-     ,  .,,               ^     ^    , 

priations    of    $130,791,000,000    and    cut  bills,    but    throu4    various    SS^^^^^^  One  bill  was  adopted  at  the  budget 

them  by  $260,000,000.  net.  bills.     And  it  Ls  especially  in  some  of  *%°,!^r  Km      u       ^       .  , 

The  Senate,  in  this  session,  considered  those.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress  has  fhJhl^                fr  "^'  ^""eases  above 

budget   requests   for   appropriations   of  gone  above  the  Presidents 'new  obli"a!  *^?n   t^o  t^"^'^  ^^^l.^Pf'^P"^^'*'"-'^- 

-  $131,165,000,000  and  cut  them  by  $508.-  tional  authority  •  requests.                    ^  $qS  non  nfS^f^f»  f^v^'^'n*^^  ."?."'"   "^'^^ 

000  000  r^f  r.                      ,              .  $952,000,000  above  the  budget,  the  pnn- 

t^Xh(„„    iv,              ,          .  ,     .  ..  tJ^  .       }'^^   ^'^   ^^^   ^'^^"^   ^"^^'^  the  cipal  item  being  $569,000,000  for  pay  of 

Including    the    supplemental     today.  Pre.sidenfs  budget  In  some  respects  in  some  108.000  military  personnel  on  duU- 

Congress.  in  the  15  appropriation  bills  certain  appropriation  bills,  but  In  total,  at  July  1.  1966  that  was  nrtp-ovfdedfo^^ 

of  the  session,  has  enacted  appropria-  as  I  have  .-aid.  the  appropriation  bills  in  the  bi^dget  request 

i^*?'^.ol^«^-^°2*';°°°'  ^'^'''^  ^^-  ^  ^°-  ^''^  ^^°*'  ^^^  Presidents  total  requests  The     Labor-HEW     bill     was     passed 

tal,   $88^.000.000   below   the  Presidents  considered  in  those  bills.  $490  000  000    nS   above  the  bud^effe 

are^^\h'^"thfbuXr''"'"^"">?f  •    T  '"^°"^  ^^^^^""^  °^  -^^''^  '^^  ^-^i"  ^uesSZrSprla'tlJnl  ?regr"eftha[it 

h„^jS    ^  ?otSn  Vr  "^  ^^^^^  the  dents  budget  was  exceeded  in  legisla-  was  not  possible  to  hold  the  line  on  that 

budgetpln  total-on  the  appropriation  tive  bills  are  ii.  follows:  bill,  but,  of  course.  I  also  recognize  that 

bX'^s'S"   $8^3  OoVoooSf  °"  ^^ovetHe  President:  It  is  sometimes  nece.ssary  to  exc^Vin- 
bUls  this  ses5ion--$883  000.000  below.  NOA  budget  request,  dividual  budget  requests.    Significant  in 
Very  broadly,  that  breaks  down  this  ^■'- ■'                           {rwtnd  figures)  the  increase  over  the  budget  on  that  bill 

^^'                                                       .         ^'ew  Gi  bi':!  of  rights I  $246,000,000  was  $232,000,000  to  pay  100-percent  en- 

3  defense  bills  (includes  the                      ]          Civilian  pay  rai.se.-. -294.000.000  titlements  to  federally  impacted  school 

defense  supplenaentaJ  last                                    Military    pay    r;dse 4  180,000,000  districts.    The  budget  requested  less  than 

spring:     the    reirular    de-  Housing      mortKigo      credit  vtTi V t k^ ^> J,         *                        x             fr     ,   II 

fense  bui.  laeTa^d  the  ( backdoor  features) .....      a  610, 000, 000  ^^V  '^/  f^""^^  necessary  to  pay  the  full 

military  construction  bill.  Federal    Aid    Highway    Act  <^st  of  this  popular  program.     An  in- 

1987)    -  »268. 000, 000  (charges  to  general   fund  crease  of  $157,000,000  was  also  provided 

12  nondefense  bills.. —  1.  I5i!  ooo!  000  rather  than  trust  fund  as  for   defense   education    direct   loans    to 

; —  President  had  budgeted  1 .      -;  225,000,000  students.  This  WES  added  only  after  we 

Ket  reductions  In  ap-  Hkrhway   safety    (somewhat  were  told  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 

proprlation         re-  s^t^'I-""    situation    as    on  tion  and  Labor  did  not  plan  to  report 

quests.  15  bill,....      -883.000.000  mS-'^^cLi -beneat;:::    ^'^IZZ  the  admhustration  bill  that  would  have 

Adding     permanent      appropriations.  Veterans  Pension  Act...          -  101  ooo'ooo  9°'^^'^^ted  this  program  from  a  direct  loan 

such   as   Interest   on    the   public    debt  ^.               ^^        ^  ''^^^^  ^  *  guaranteed  loan  basis.     Tlie 

of  roughly  $13,800,000,000  and  you  must  .   T^""^  ^'°"     Probably  be  a  few  others,  risks  of  the  Government  would  be  similar 

do  that  to  get  a  full  picture— appropria-  ^,       ,^f  ^^%  ^^^  "^^^"  °"^^-    ^^^  *  ^^-  ^^^^^  ''oth  methods  but.  under  the  direct 

tions  this  session  will  approximate  $144  -  tlngulshing  feature  of  most  of  them  is  method,   the    initial    appropriation    for 

100.000,000.   That  is  some  $24  800  000  000  f   ,     ,^  mandate  expenditures.    There  loans  shows  as  a  budget  increase. 

above  last  session,  mostly  for  defense  'but  ^.         ,  °^  '^°  budgetarj-  or  appropriation  Three  of  the  fifteen  appropriation  bills 

not  entirely  so  discretion  as  there  is.  for  example,  in  of  the  session  related  to  defense— that  is, 

Last  session  was  about  $n  200  onn  non  ^l^  ^  elementary  education,  or  higher  the  defense  supplemental  last  spring,  the 

aboJIth^Tew^f^re  education,  where  the  authorization  bUls  regular  defense  bill  for   1967   and  the 

N«w  Mr  tjo^otor'T  =,o^f  *«  ™  V    »  ^^^  ^'^^^  *^®  Presidents  authorization  military    construction     bill     for     1967. 

sdSS' JSn^aSut'^r^fl^ires       ''"''  rfquest^but  where  we  have  the  discre-  Twelve  are  classed  as  nondefense  bills. 

special  points  about  these  figures.  tlon    not    to    appropriate    to    the    full  In  the  three  defense  bills,  the  House 

First,  the  basis  of  these  figures— and  amount— and  where,  In  fact,  we  have  not  made  net  additions  of  $857  000  000  to  the 

this  la  Important,  because  there  Is  much  appropriated  above  the  Presidents  budg-  budget     requests     for     appropriations 

confusion— undersUndably— about  what  et  NOA  request.  Thus,  excluding  these,  the  House  reduc- 
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tions.  overall,  from  the  budget  requests 
for  appropriations  in  the  12  nondefense 
bills  of  the  session  aggregate  $1,117.- 
000,000  X 

Although  some  would  have  preferred 
greater  cuts  on  the  nondefense  side  of 
the  budget,  myself  included,  this  is  a 
fairly  good  record  in  the  circumstances. 
'  Changes  were  made  on  the  House  floor 
in  5  of  the  15  bills — 3  were  increased  and 
2  were  reduced.  There  was  a  net  floor 
reduction  of  $69,776,200. 

There  were  record  votes  In  the  House 
on  final  passage  of  every  appropriation 
bill  this  session  with  the  single  exception 
of  this  closing  supplemental.  Only  2  bills 
had  more  than  100  votes  registered 
against  them.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  negative  votes  were  cast  against  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-two  Members  voted  against  the 
second  supplemental  for  1966  earlier  this 
year;  it  contained  the  controversial  rent 
supplement  proposition. 

SENATE  ACTION  ON  THE  BILLS 

In  virtually  every  session  of  Congress, 
the    President    sends    some    additional 


budget  requests  to  the  Senate  after  the 
House  has  acted  on  the  bills.  This  year 
was  no  exception. 

The  Senate  considered  budget  requests 
for  appropriations  of  $131,165,000,000, 
which  was  some  $373,000,000  more  than 
the  House  considered.  As  passed  by  the 
other  body,  the  bills  totaled  $130,657.- 
000.000,  a  reduction  of  $508,000,000  from 
budget  requests  for  appropriations.  The 
Senate  bills  aggregate  $126,000,000  more 
than  the  House  bills  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Senate  considered 
more  in  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions. 

On  the  15  bills  of  the  session,  the  Sen- 
ate figure  was  over  the  House  In  8  in- 
stances; under  on  6;  1  bill  was  unchanged 
from  the  House  amotuit. 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Total  appropriations  for  the  session 
tentatively  aggregate  $144,082,000,000  in- 
cluding Uie  permanent  appropriations. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  permanent  appro- 
priation total  is  for  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  which  is  subject  to  some  revision, 
probably  upward,  but  using  the 
$13,800,000,000  estimate  for  1967  in  the 


JanuaiT  budget,  the   tentative  total  of 
$144,082,000,000  breaks  down  as  follows: 

1.  For  fiscal   1966 $15  924,000  000 

2.  For  fiscal  1967  (Including 

•13.800.000.000,     tenta- 
tively,   for    permanent 

appropriations) 127  283  000  ooo 

3  Fi.r  fiscal  1968  (advance 
funding  for  urban  re- 
newal and  ma.<;s  triUis- 
pDrtationi    875.  000   000 


Total  ior  .session. 


_    144,  082,  000   000 


ToUl  appropriations  of  all  kind.s— 
those  in  annual  bills,  supplemental  bills, 
and  the  permanent  appropriations,  all 
of  which  constitute  a  license  to  draw  on 
the  Treasury — have  exceeded  $100  billion 
In  each  of  the  last  five  sessions,  as  fol- 
lows : 

87th,  2d  (1962» $102,661,000,000 

88th,  1st  (1963).. 103,  798  000.  000 

88th,  2d  (1964) 106,070.000,000 

89th,  1st  (19651 119,310.000,000 

89th,  2d  (1966) 144  082.  000.  000 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  two  tabulations. 
If  Members  wish  more  details,  we  will  be 
glad  to  assist  in  any  way  wr  can. 


Sinniiian/  of  tolnis  nf  appinpnnlKiti  iniinu iil.-i  m  (Id  upp/npniitioii  IhIIk.  A'.WA  Ctiiuj..  Jil  .sl-.s. 

Illr.*";  lii.t  n,.  hi.U  ;iny  l...'irk  .iu<ir  appropriulioDf,  or  |KTiiuiiiciit  aiiprciirKiiions  '  umler  previous  le,gi.slalion.    Does  inclii'le  indt-fiiiitc  appropriitii'-ns  i'Hi'mhI  in  uiinuul 

iippropriiitloD  bills) 


f 

1 
Bills  for  fiscal     '     Bills  for  fiscal           Bills  tor  tbo 
IMtUi                             iyo7              1            srssii.n 

A.  House  aclions: 

I.  Builcet  re'iiK'sls.                           ^ 

$15.949.(X)0.riO0      llM.S43.(X)n.O0O 
15,  701,  000.  (M)       )  14.  K3(l,  000.  000 

$130, 7»1.  000.  Kill 
1M.S31.000,  OKI 

1".  AniDiims  in  15  bills  |.:,~-i'l  In  llijuse... "    ~ 

3.              C  liiiiii;!-  fr-iw.  i-iirn^|"iiMliiij.'  iiii.lfi  1  rr'iuosts 

-248.000.000             -12,000.000 

-260.000.000 

...  -  _    ._ 

1.  Bii'Ipi'i  ro'|iii>i« 

16. 157.  MO.  OKI  1     115,  00^,  000,  (WO 

i:<l    li',.'^  iiKl  dcm 

-.  Aiiioimt?  in  l.'i  Ijills  |i,isv>'<l  b>  Sfiiuto 

l.S,  937,  000.  OIX)        114,  720,  (KX)  000  1       ISO  fi.57  fniri' r««i 

... 

^.            Chanpp  from  corrcsponiline  bmlpet  reciiii-si.'!-. „. ..^ ...—  ._ 

4.  Conipiiroil  will]  llous.^  ninoimts  in  Uicsf  15  bills.  1  ....... .„.. 

-2-.>n.O0O.0OO 
+23fi,  000.  000 

-.'SS.OOO,  OOfi 
-110,000,000 

-'■ot\,  oiin,  oiKi 

■  l.'6.000,(Xli) 

C.  Final  actions: 

1.  Bii'l^'ei  ro(*ju'"-ls    .  .              

1«,  167.  OOO,  000 
15,924,000.000 

ns,  008,000, 000 

>  114.358,000.000 

131,  IM.  000.  000 

»  130.  2»-.'.  000,  000 

1'.  AinouiiLs  approval  in  l.'j  i.ill.s . _. 

3.             Conipartsons - 

'ai    With  cornspondlng  builget  rcrjuesls _ 

(b)    With  bills  of  the  1st  »ess.,89tli 

-233,000,000            -RV).  000,  000 

-  Kk3,  000  fid 
+23,  244.  000, 000 

1 

I  Permanrnt  appropriations  were  Wntatlvely  estimated  In  January  budcct  at  about 
$13,800,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1967. 
•Includos  $87.\noo,(XXi  for  fiscal   19C8  (grant  for  mass  transportation  and   urban 

feDcwal). 


.NoTF.—  All  tipiirps  arr  rounded  amounts. 


Summary  of  action  on  budget  eslimolcs  in  appropriation  bills,  89th  Cong.,  Sd  sa^.'^. 

IDofS  Oul  ill.  udi  :inj  lai  k  door  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations  '  under  previous  leplslalion      Does  Include  Indermile  rippro]in:iiii>ns  oirried  in  annii:il 

appropriation  bills) 


Bll.l-S  rOR  FISCAL   1K7 
Iiilerior   .  

I^an  niithunyation  

Trea.sury-Po.'^I  'Jincr  

Aprioulture .. 

Loan  aiitboriralion 

Lahor-IIKW , 

IndejKndent  ollices.   

I.rpi;l;ltive   ....      ..    ___ 

nrfeilH'.    ..    .    

1  listrNM  of  ( Viluniliia: 

i'ed.T.J  fiin.ls    ..  

Loan  aiiiliorization 

Miliiitry  construction . 

KoniiiTTi  iusslsianee     1; 

riitilio  work? '_ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Budget  estimates 
(0  House 


$1,329, 

(26, 

7.246, 

7,022, 

(702, 

10,083, 

14.319, 

173, 

17.664, 


960,500 
000,000) 
720,000 
638,000 
100,000) 
184,600 
611,291 
793,  678 
353,000 


63,394,000 

(26, 225,  000) 

1,114, 947, 000 

t,  946,  096.  000 

4. 167,  073,  000 


Pass*d  House 


Budget  estimates 
to  Senate 


$1,295, 

(26, 

7,  210, 

6,876, 

(862, 

10,  573, 

14,017, 

172, 

A.  616, 

C 

(23, 

1,  019, 

a.  604, 

4,110, 


169,500 
000,000) 
177,135 
027,000 
000,000) 
272,500 
299,000 
146,333 
446,000 

394,000 

000,000) 
340,000 
048,800 
932,000 


»1.340,'2C*,  ;<io 

(26.  000,  0001 

7.  246,  720,  000 

7,  022,  938,  000 

(702,100,000) 

10,  083, 184,  600 

14,  329.  8<>3,  291 

214,  749.  703 

57,664,353,000 

53.  394,  000 

(38,  225.  000) 

1,114,947,000 

3,  »i5,  Oah.  000 

4. 167,  073.  000 


Pa.s.si . 


Fiiai-ti'd 


$1,329,  75,\  aw 

(2fi,  000,  000) 

7,210,049,  135 

7,  064.  343,  300 

(932.  000,  00(1) 

10.  473.  309.  .500 

14,118,607,000 

214,  4IK,  213 

68,189,872,000 

,53.  364.  000 

,37,  .527..50(.i, 
»8<i.  51H,  «I0 

3,  493,  473,  .'J  m 

4,  i:f9,  :44,  i««i 


li,3.'i,ci,\  son 
'.ti,  000,  axi 

7.  19f.,  429,  135 

6.994.590.1,50 

i932,  000,  «10i 

10,  463,244,  ,500 

14,  005.8,51,000 

214.4<Ki,913 

68,  Oii7,  472.  OOO 

.3,  394.  000 

37,  .527,  500) 

979,  570,  000 

.1,  493,  473,  ,500 

<   i:f4   '11   iX""" 


IntTPuse  ( - )  or 

decrease  i  — i. 

ooniparcd  to 

.  budget 


-')*-,  M4,Tl»i 

-  '•».  -■90.  8(i5' 
--2h,  347.  850 
i^2.'9.9l*).  (KIIH 
^:iso.  Oi'Ji.  (imi 
-  JiA.  012. -'91 
'  .'S.',  ^',ll 
-i  4<i.i.  119  Hi*,' 


-097,  .'JJO) 
-1:1.5.  377.  lion 
-4,".l.  1121,, 501) 
-  32.  51.2,  000 
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Summary  of  action  on  hwlgn  cdiinates  in  appropriation  bills,  S9lh  Cong.,  Pd  scss.—Cunuuuod 

[I'o..*  nol  lnd,i.i»  iny  back  J.^r  »i't«-n.rl.^t;.n3,  or  i^or;,.  ,,,  ni  r.pproi.ri.tlnns  •■  un.Icr  previous  lcgls;,.ti,.n.    Loc-s  laclu^lo  inl,.:",:,;..:  M'Itwti  uloi,-  c.irriod  In  annwil 

apprupri^Uoa  bills] 


Budget  pstlraatrs 
to  HOUM 


BILU  fOB  T19CXL  1 9<.r     COD  I  i  n  HOd 

Pt.-ite.  Jmtlcc.  romiiKTiP.  and  the  Judiciary J. 

t'uppiuiueniiii _ _ '..r..rm 

?ubtot,i;.  1367  bills 

rii'fcus*  Mupplpmontil  Ticlr.am). 

2'1  suppiomedtal 


Ifoii!»    

Spnatp     ... 
Enaot«<l 


SuMoUI,  1966b!!;.i 

mm.ATm  totai  tob  the  xemion 


$C.  5(W,  638.  iSOO 
5,  lja,76(l,62l» 


114.S42.  IGS.OeS 


13.135.719,000 
L*.  !(I3.U2.168 


IS,1M9.?71. 168 
130,791.440, 1«C 


Passed  irouM 


»■:  3«,n(i«.(?oo 

4,  Kid,  U76,  9J9 


114,830,338.797 


13. 135,7H.0r« 
•J.  564,  S7i  568 


Bii'It'et  ejtimiiti'^i     r.--,.l  ~in:»t« 
to  ^enai« 


$.'.i-..'U.  inr..im 
5,  l!yl.413.6.'9 


F.iiriCted 


$2.  3.V.M1.W0  ,       $2.  :>47.  S-Jfi.  fiOO 
6.  (we,  ;(oi>,  579  6.  i)-.'5.  2G4.  579 


Iiicrca,<e  (  f  i  or 
dt-creiu'ie  (  —  ■ , 
conipiire'l  lo 

bud^o; 


-  S-'Sfi.  .'■,78.  400 
-100,149,000 


n  5, 008.  3t»6.  C*13  i     11 4,  ".■O.  263,  827 


'114.307,700.177 


15,700,591,568 
130,  530,928. 385 


13.13.1,719.000 

3,inJi).  siu, 'Ai3 

16,  l.Vi,  529,a,l3 


^- 

131. 164.9J6.  .we 
131,  164,  920,  j»6 


13. 13.--,  719.  000 
2.  vil.  L'-Jj,  uu3 

Id,  03Ci.  945,  003 


-G'i0.090.  Suti 
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Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
specific  reference  to  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

We  considered  a  number  of  budget  es- 
timates In  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
but  we  stopped  taking  requests  from  the 
President  as  a  cutoff  date  In  order  to  be 
able  to  report  the  bill  to  the  House  a  few 
days  ago. 

Then  certain  budget  estimates  went  to 
the  other  body. 

The  figures  with  respect  to  this  bUl  are 
as  follows: 

The  conference  report  totals  $5,02.5  - 
264.579. 

This  Is  $166,149,050  below  the  Presi- 
dent's requests. 

It  Is  $106487,650  above  the  House  fig- 
ure, but  bear  In  mind  that  many  of  the 
budget  re<niests  not  considered  by  the 
House  were  first  considered  by  the  other 
body. 

This  conference  bill  is  $71,074,000  be- 
low the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

Now,  where  are  these  approximately 
$5  billion  allocated?  The  major 
amounts  go  to  the  antipoverty  program, 
the  education  programs. -both  secondary 
and  elementary  and  higher,  to  urban  re- 
newal, and  the  new  veterans"  bill  of 
rights. 

I  shall  not  try  to  belabor  the  actions 
of  the  committee  of  the  conference,  but 
you  might  want  to  know  some  of  the 
things  we  did.  and  since  you  do  not  have 
a  printed  copy  of  the  conference  report, 
I  will  give  you  information  that  can  be 
supplied  very  quickly. 

Copies  of  the  bill  considered  In  con- 
ference are  at  the  committee  table  here 
for  Anyone  who  would  like  to  check 
further. 

For  the  special  milk  program,  we  elim- 
inated the  $4  million  added  by  the  other 
body. 

We  allowed  $2,750,000  for  the  special 
school  lunch  and  pilot  school  breakfast 
program. 

We  provided  $11,320,000  to  begin  con- 
struction of  the  building  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

We  allowed  $70,000,000  for  urban  mass 
transportation  grants. 


DeH:iI.i 

For  the  demon.stration  cities  program, 
which  is  very  coiitrover.sial  and  against 
which  many  of  us  voted,  there  was  a  re- 
quest sent  to  the  other  body  for  $12  mil- 
hon  for  planning  and  for  $12,180,000 
for  grants  to  a.=.sist  planned  metropolitan 
developmen.t  which  they  approved  in  full. 
We  struck  out  all  of  the  grants  for  the 
planned  metropolitan  development,  and 
we  struck  a  million  dollars  from  tlie  plan- 
ning money  for  the  demon.stration  cities 
program,  leanng  $11,000,000  for  the 
purpose. 

In  other  words,  the  other  body  added 
$24,180,000  in  total  for  demon.stration 
cities,  and  we  r-duced  that  figure  to 
Sll.000,000, 

Mr.  ROON'EY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  di-stinguished  gentle- 
man \1rld ' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York, 

Mr  ROONKY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  at  this  point  while 
I  did  not  agree  with  the  action  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conference  comorittee  con- 
cerning amendments  In  disagreement 
numbered  9  and  10  wliich  relate  to  the 
dernon.stratlon  cities  program.  I  did  with- 
out reservation,  sign  the  conference  re- 
port, I  had  to  do  this  or  we  would  not, 
under  the  nilcs,  be  here  at  this  moment 
with  thi.s  conference  report  which  was 
not  .signed  by  the  three  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Hou^e  conference  committee. 
The  distimruLshed  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  WurrTEN]  had  previously 
signed  it  with  reservations.  Since  five 
nonreservation  signatures  are  required 
under  the  rules  I  had  no  alternative  but 
to  sign  without  re.servatior..s  in  order  to 
bring  back  the  conferc:ice  report  Lo  the 
House 

Mr.  M.AHON.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr  M.AHON.  I  .vield  to  t!.e  gentleman 
from   Mi.s.sis.sippl 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr,  Speaker.  I  made 
note  in  the  conference  report  that  I  held 
reservations  on  the  appropriations  car- 
ried in  this  report.  I  do  rot  approve 
funds  in  this  bill  for  programs  where  I 
oppo.sed  the  authorization  legi.sIatlon — 
which  means  practically  all  of  the  bllL 


'jw^T'  UN<n  or;d  iirl>iii  ra- 


We  did  what  we  could  to  get  amounts 
scaled  down  in  the  conference  and  had 
some  success. 

I  support  the  House  provision  pro- 
hibiting aid  to  Communist  countries  and 
shall  so  vote.  I  shall  vote  against  any 
motion  to  recede  from  the  House  position. 
Mr.  MAHON.  On  community  health 
medical  research  the  other  body  cut  the 
budget  In  half  and  allowed  $6  million 
We  cut  it  by  $2  million  more. 

For  Freedmens  Hospital,  the  Senate 
added  and  we  agreed  to  $1  million  a.s  re- 
quested. 

For  Intemational  educational  activi- 
ties, we  struck  out  the  $500,000  added  In 
the  other  bod.v. 

For  the  Office  of  Economic  Opix)rtu- 
nity  the  House  had  cut  the  amount  re- 
quested by  $187,500,000.  The  other  body 
restored  $100,000,000  of  that  amount. 
We  split  the  difference  with  the  other 
body,  allowing  $1,612,500,000. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  noted  what  the  gentle- 
man said  In  relation  to  the  matter  per- 
taining to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  that  there  was  a  change  made. 
As  you  know,  there  was  a  change  made 
when  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram was  transferred  out  of  the  Poverty 
Act  into  the  Elemcntarj-  and  Secondai-v 
Education  Act.  In  H.R.  18381  you  pro- 
vided for  funding  $30  million  for  the 
adult  basic  education  program.  Is  there 
provision  for  funding  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  provided  tliat  thl.? 
$30  million  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
total  of  $1,342,410,000  provided  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondai-y  education. 

Mr.  BELL.  In  other  words,  you  did 
not  provide  any  funds  specifically  for 
adult  basic  education  that  was  moved 
into  the  elementary  and  secondaiy  edu- 
cation program.  Did  you  leave  funds  in 
the  Poverty  Act  for  the  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  we  left  no  money 
In  the  poverty  program.  We  trans- 
ferred that  responsibility  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  BELL.    I  am  kind  of  curious.    I 
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do  not  want  to  dispute  the  gentleman, 
because  you  obviously  know  of  what  you 
speak.  But  It  was  my  understanding 
that  you  left  the  money,  approximately 
$30  million,  In  the  Poverty  Act  even 
though  you  did  not  actually  provide  in 
language  that  that  money  would  be 
available  for  the  Poverty  Act.  Yet  you 
did  not  transfer  any  money  Into  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
program  for  adult  basic  education? 

Mr.  MAHON.     We  did  not. 

Mr.  BELL.  But  you  placed  language 
In  it  that  said  you  would. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  language  provides 
that  this  must  be  funded  from  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  funds 
provided  in  the  bill — witliin  the  total  of 
$1,342,410,000. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  As  I  understand  the 
action  of  the  conferees  on  the  poverty 
program,  the  basic  authorization  as 
passed  In  H.R.  15111  was  for  $1,750.- 
000,000.  The  recommendation  of  the 
conferees  at  tlris  time  is  for  $1,612,500,- 
000.  My  question  is  this :  This  leaves  the 
poverty  program  with  considerably  less 
money  than  is  authorized  to  begin  with. 
Most  of  the  money  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  the  basic  authorization  act 
was  earmarked.  It  was  our  intention  in 
passing  the  basic  authorization  act  and 
earmarking  these  specific  figures  that 
the.se  would  be  the  amounts  that  would 
be  funded  first,  and  that  these  were  the 
programs  that  had  the  highest  priority. 

I  just  want  to  repeat  that  now  so  we 
would  get  it  basically  in  the  fundamental 
history  of  this  legislation  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  H.R.  15111  to  fund,  first 
of  all.  those  programs  we  had  earmarked, 
and  these  fundings  were  the  ones  we 
wanted  the  money  spent  on  first.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that. 

Mr,  MAHON.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  add  anything  in  regard  to  that 
suggestion  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  true  that  the  pov- 
erty program  got  a  windfall,  so  to  speak, 
us  a  result  of  our  action,  but  the  poverty 
program  had  already  been  cut  in  the 
House  by  $187  million  plas,  and  the  edu- 
cation program  had  not  been  reduced. 

With  re-spect  to  HemisFair  and  Inter- 
ama.  which  have  been  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  during  the  session,  the 
amounts  inserted  by  the  other  body  were 
reduced  by  10  percent  in  the  conference. 

The  most  controversial  thing  in  the 
bill  occurs  on  page  21,  in  which  the 
Senate  struck  out  the  language  of  the 
House  with  respect  to  the  Expwrt-Import 
Bank  and  reinserted  that  language  plus 
a  proviso. 

That  will  come  up  under  a  separate 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  amenji- 
ment  No.  43.  so  I  will  withhold  discussion 
on  that  issue  until  we  reach  that  partic- 
ular Item. 

There  were,  in  total,  43  amendments 
to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 6  minutes. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  tliat 
I  can  clarify  this  situation  a  little  further, 
although  I  believe  It  has  been  well  clari- 
fied already. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  before  he 
starts  his  presentation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
fMr.  Morgan],  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems 
very  unusual  to  hear  the  debate  on  this 
question  coming  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  note  some 
earlier  history  with  reference  to  past 
actions  along  this  line.  I  cite,  for  in- 
stance, the  food-for-peace  program 
which  was  modified  to  enable  us  to  sell 
food  to  Communist  bloc  countries. 

We  went  further  than  that  In  1956.  In 
that  year  extension  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program  was  supported  by  187  Republi- 
cans. Only  one  Republican  voted  in  op- 
position. In  the  following  year  167 
Republicans  voted  for  it  and  26  against. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  also  made  a 
$60  million  loan  to  Poland,  and  we  sold 
them  a  tinplate  mill.  It  seems  to  me  the 
basic  question  is  simply  whether  we 
trusted  President  Eisenhower  and 
whetlier  we  trust  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  strongly  supported  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  every  issue  of  this 
program,  because  I  felt  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  I  went  along  with  him. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record  in  the 
Senate.  In  1957  Senator  Knowland  tried 
to  knock  this  out,  but  19  Republican 
Senators  stood  up  and  supported  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  those  days. 

I  think  this  issue  has  boiled  down  to 
"Are  we  with  our  President  or  are  we 
against  him?" 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  splendid 
contribution. 

We  did  not  shackle  President  Eisen- 
hower in  this  way  on  Export-Import 
loans.  But  the  proposal  now  before  us 
is  that  we  shackle  President  Johnson. 
Let  me  say  this:  We  Democrats  did 
not  call  President  Eisenhower  soft  on 
commimism  when  he,  as  the  Commander 
In  Chief,  took  steps  to  trade  with  na- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe.  We  knew  that 
he  had  Information  not  available  to  the 
public  generally,  and  not  available  in  all 


cases  to  all  Members  of  Congress.  And 
he  acted  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
cotmtry  when  he  took  these  actions. 

So,  I  cannot  think  of  anything  much 
more  preposterous  than  to  try  to  under- 
cut the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  he  is  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  the 
most  explosive  area  of  the  world.  How 
ridiculous  can  we  be  ? 

Talking  about  aid  to  communism, 
would  there  be  any  greater  aid  and  com- 
fort to  conununism  than  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  the  world  that  we  do  not  trust 
the  President  in  international  matters: 
tliat  we  are  not  behind  him  in  his  peace 
mission;  and  that  we  are  going  to  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  him  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe?     It  Is  absurd. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  a 
matter  of  record,  the  gentleman  Is  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  of  course  this  proposal  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  had  the  other  day 
in  that  it  writes  In  the  responsibility  of 
the  President,  which  Is  totally  different 
from  the  language  before  us  the  other 
day. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  other  body,  the 
conferees  of  the  other  body,  are  insist- 
ing on  the  language  that  we  now  have 
before  us? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. Senator  Saltonstall.  a  distin- 
guished Republican.  Is  perhaps  as  strong- 
ly for  the  language  in  this  motion  as  any- 
one. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  So  we  are  In  a  position 
where  the  other  body,  which  of  course 
does  not  control  this  body,  but  neverthe- 
less you  have  a  bipartisan  expression 
from  the  other  body  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  en- 
tirely correct. 

But  let  me  make  a  special  point  on 
this:  No  one  who  votes  with  the  commit- 
tee on  this  matter  will  be  switching  his 
vote.  I  am  not  asking  anybody  to  vote 
any  differently  from  the  way  he  voted  the 
other  day  when  the  matter  was  before  us. 
The  other  day  you  voted  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  and  put  the  paragraph  in  the 
bill.  And  what  you  are  doing  when  you 
vote  today,  as  I  know  you  will,  you  are 
voting  for  that  same  paragraph  that  was 
in  the  motion  to  recommit — plus  the  lan- 
guage which  gives  the  President  discre- 
tion. 

And  I  say  that  this  is  also  the  way  you 
would  have  voted  the  other  day  but  for  a 
technical  parliamentary  situation  that 
precluded  my  offering  the  discretionary 
language  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois:  the  di.scretionar>-  language 
would  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  if  offered  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
So  you  did  not  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
it.  There  was  not  a  provl.so  in  the  lan- 
guage the  other  day,  but  today  the 
proviso  is  there. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Is  It  not  true 
that  they  have  some  convertible  foreign 
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exchange  to  spend,  and  to  the  extent 
that    they    spend    It    for    nonstrategic 
materials,  they  will  not  have  It  available 
to  buy  more  materials  to  send  to  Viet- 
nam.   Daiylng  them  any  right  to  buy 
ncHutrateglc  materials  from  us   under 
the  proposed  amendment  would  Increase 
the  amount  of  money  left  to  buy  war 
materials  from  others.    The  position  the 
opposition  takes  is  the  same  as  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  take  relative  to  trade. 
and  that  is  that  there  should  be  no  trade 
of  any  kind  between  the  East  and  West. 
This  Presidential   discretion  is   in  our 
Interest  and  should  be  granted. 
Mr.  MAHON.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  also  point  out — 
and   this   Is   important — that   language 
Identical  to  that  now  pending  before  us 
has  been  carried  in  the  annual  foreign 
assistance    appropriation     bUls    for     4 
years — for  the  fiscal  years   1964,   1965. 
1966.  and  1967.    So  It  is  not  something 
new. 

So,  the  people  who  voted  agahist  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  the  people  who 
▼oted  for  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
oi^er  day  should,  today,  vote  to  support 
the  conference  position  on  this  matter. 
I«t  me  say  this  about  trading  with 
Eastern  Europe:  The  President,  I  think, 
wants  to  Infiltrate  Eastern  Europe  inso- 
far as  he  possibly  can  with  the  free  en- 
terprise Ideas  of  the  American  people. 
•Hie  information  I  have  is  that  countries 
of  Western  Europe  are  doing  $8  billion  a 
year  in  total  business  with  Eastern  EIu- 
rope.  We  are  doing  only  $250  million 
worth  of  business. 

This  is  giving  the  American  business- 
men In  our  coimtry  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  trade  and  try  to  wean 
away  the  peace-loving  people  in  those 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  who  are  in 
some  cases  under  the  domination  of 
C<»nmunl8t  governments. 

So  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that. 
just  as  you  did  not  vote  to  cripple  previ- 
ous Presidents  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  you  are  not  going  to  do 
It  today.  You  are  going  to  vote  for  the 
language  that  was  put  in  the  motion 
to  recommit,  and  you  are  going  to  vote 
for  the  clause  that  has  been  carried  for 
years,  to  give  the  President  some  discre- 
tion when  he  deems  It  in  the  national 
Interest.  And  you  and  I  know  that  he 
Is  not  going  to  take  any  action  that  he 
does  not  believe  leads  toward  peace  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question  because  I  am 
becoming  a  bit  confused  by  the  gentle- 
man's argtmient.  I  do  not  want  to  vote 
to  make  It  possible  under  any  circum- 
stances, whether  the  President  approves 
or  dlsj«)proves,  for  the  Communist  coun- 
tries or  countries  that  are  trading  with 
the  enemy  to  get  one  single  nickel  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money.  Now,  how 
should  I  vote? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  talking  about 
trade,  not  aid.  This  doea  not  cost  the 
taxpayer  the  nlckeL  The  Export-Import 
Bank  makes  money.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  doing  a  lltUe  business  with  the 


coimtrles  of  Eastern  Europe — and  we  are 
doing  a  little  business  with  Russia. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Did  tlie  gentleman 
imderstand  the  question?  Was  my  ques- 
tion clear? 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  they  are  doing 
busine.ss  with  us.  The  President  is  un- 
dertaking to  draw  away  from  the  Com- 
munist orbit  all  the  .satellite  countries, 
insofar  a.s  he  caun.  by  tr\-ing  to  set  up 
some  degree  of  trade  relationship  which 
is  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  is  a  very  modest  program,  so  I 
would  think  that  you  could  afford  to 
vote— as  this  House  voted  only  a  short 
time  ago — to  continue  the  language 
which  Is  recommended  in  this  bill  and 
which  we  have  enacted  for  several  years. 

My  time  is  running  short  and  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  our  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  answer  to  the  question  is.  I  do 
not  want  them  to  get  one  single  nickle 
under  any  circimistances.  directly  or  in- 
directly, whether  the  President  approves 
or  disapproves. 

Now,  how  can  I  vote  in  order  to  carry 
that  out? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  a  decision  which 
the  gentleman  himself  must  make. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  mean  unequivo- 
cally I  do  not  want  to  give  them  one 
nickle. 

Mr.  MAHON  The  gentleman  must 
decide  that  for  himself.  I  have  no  dif- 
ficulty In  making  that  decision  for 
myself. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts f  Mr.  McCORMACK  ] . 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ' 
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demonstrated  during  his  past  stay  in 
Washington.  He  leaves  with  my  good 
wishes  and  I  am  sure  with  the  good 
wishes  and  respect  of  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate. 
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Senator  Ross  Bass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

or    HAWAII 

IN  T!iE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturdap.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
my  good  fortune  to  know  and  form  a 
friendship  with  Ross  Bass  shortly  after 
statehood  for  Hawaii  when  I  first  came 
to  Congress  and  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  that  friendship  and  appreciated 
his  wann  and  generous  nature.  He  Is 
a  ti-ue  Democrat,  not  only  in  the  political 
sense,  but  also  in  his  attitude  toward 
men  and  Issues.  His  record  wlU  show 
that  consistently  he  has  championed  the 
rights  of  the  imderprivlleged.  He  has 
held  fast  to  his  faith  In  the  human  po- 
tential and  to  his  belief  that  our  society 
has  an  obligation  to  provide  our  people 
an  equal  opportunity  to  develop  this  po- 
tential. 

I  regret  that  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  we  wUl  be  deprived  of  his  con- 
tributions but  I  hope  and  trast  that  he 
will  contmue  to  give  his  State  and  Nation 
the  high  quality  of  public  service  he  has 


Converdng  Medical  Science   to   Medical 
Service:  A  Realistic  Approach 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  196'6 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
Co>fVEHTiNG    Medical    Science    to    Medical 

Service:   A  Realistic  Approach 
(Keynote  address  by  Congressman  John  E. 
FocARTT.  the  Institute  on  the  Impact  of 
Bio-Medical  Instrumentation  Research  on 
Industrial  Management.  Washington,  D  C 
October  17,  1966) 

During  the  past  two  decades  medical  re- 
search in  this  country  has  developed  Into  one 
of  our  gp-eateet  national  resources. 

The  excitement  of  scientific  discovery  has 
caught  the  popular  Imagination.  The  public 
Is  wUling  to  support  medical  ventures  into 
the  unknown  with  more  than  a  billion  tax 
dollars  annually.  Aa  a  result,  we  have  Uie 
most  advanced  laboratories  and  the  best- 
trained  and  most  productive  medical  research 
teams  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  rewards  from  that  system  have  been 
substantial.  The  richest  reward  has  been 
new  basic  knowledge — knowledge  about  dis- 
ease, knowledge  of  the  normal  functions  of 
the  human  body,  and  deep  insight  into  the 
chemical  nature  of  heredity  and  life  itself. 

Rewards  have  also  been  substantial  In  the 
form  of  new  drugs,  devices,  and  techniques 
to  prevent  Illness  before  It  starts,  detect  it 
in  its  earliest,  most  curable  form,  diagnose 
it  quickly  and  precisely,  and  heal  the  sick 
before  the  effects  of  the  Illness  are  irreversi- 
ble. These  great  advances  Into  fields  barely 
known  thirty  years  ago  have  brought  hope  to 
millions  who  had  been  without  hope. 

Yet  with  all  of  this  progress  In  research, 
it  has  become  Increasingly  evident  that 
knowledge  published  In  a  scientific  Journal 
and  hope  aroused  by  a  newspaper  account 
are  not  enough  by  themselves.  In  the  flurry 
of  excitement  over  new  discoveries  and  lab- 
oratory successes,  it  Is  too  often  overlooked 
that  scientific  medical  discoveries  are  not 
translated  automatically  into  medical 
services. 

It  sounds  like  an  obvious  truism  to  say 
that  discoveries  do  not  apply  themselves — 
that  equal  money  and  effort  are  needed  to 
*lo6e  the  gap  between  a  medical  discovery 
and  Its  application  to  health  services — but 
It  Is  only  In  very  recent  years  that  this  obvi- 
ous truth  has  taken  hold. 

Most  Important  medical  discoveries  even- 
tually find  their  way  to  application  In  the 
nation's  large  urban  medical  centers.  When- 
ever the  transition  from  discovery  to  practi- 
cal application  involves  only  a  variation  on 
accepted  medical  techniques,  the  chances  for 
a  speedy  trial  are  very  good. 

However,  a  new  screening  or  diagnostic 
technique  which  requires  development  of  a 
new  system,  design  and  production  of  com- 
plex, costly  equipment,  and  extensive  field 
testing.  Is  adopted  more  slowly — If  at  all — 
even  at  the  most  advanced  and  well-staffed 
medical  centers. 


Since  a  lag  exi.-ts  at  the  most  sophisticated 
centers,  it  is  understandable  that  the  gap 
will  be  many  times  wider  at  more  modest 
facilities  in  smaller  communities  which  also 
suffer  from  a  shortage  of  qualified  personnel. 

In  1&64  the  President's  Commission  on 
Henrt  Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke  assessed 
our  niitionxil  potential  for  dealing  with  major 
disci  scs  and  compared  it  with  the  extent  to 
which  this  potential  was  being  realized. 

Tlie  Commi!>.Mon  concluded  that  the  toll  of 
disease  in  this  country  could  be  sharply  re- 
duced with  the  proper  utilization  of  present 
knowledge.  Miiny  deaths  occur  each  year, 
not  because  of  a  lack  of  scientific  know-how, 
but  because  the  right  care  is  not  available  at 
the  right  time.  In  the  Commission's  words, 
"for  every  breakthrough,  there  must  be  fol- 
low-through." It  recommended  Federal  en- 
couragement and  support  of  regional  medical 
programs. 

I  "am  proud  that  the  89th  Congress  acted 
swiftly  and  boldly  to  create  this  Federal  role. 
Early  in  the  congress's  first  session  several 
bills  were  drafted  and  enacted — many  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  Introduce — to 
launch  Federal-local  partnerships  for  Im- 
proving medical  service.  The  major  elements 
of  this  partnership  Involve  support  for  plan- 
ning regional  medical  cooperation,  com- 
munity assistance,  professional  education 
and  retraining,  and  construction  of  new 
clinical  research  and  library  facilities. 

Chief  among  these  programs  Is  the  one 
which  awards  grants  to  assist  the  formation 
of  regional  medical  programs.  These  pro- 
grams are  now  being  organized  across  the 
nation  by  regional  groups  representing  med- 
ical schools,  community  hospitals,  research 
institutions,  the  health  professions,  and 
community-minded  citizens.  These  plan- 
ners are  now  organizing  cooperative  pro- 
grams of  clinical  research;  measures  to  up- 
grade practice  In  community  hospitals  to 
medical-center  levels:  advanced,  up-to-date 
training  including  continuing  education  for 
health  professionals:  and  demonstrations  of 
the  best  patient-care  procedures.  Under  the 
regional  medical  programs  community  hos- 
pitals will  in  effect  become  teaching  hospi- 
tals. Each  member  of  the  health  team, 
whether  he  is  based  In  a  university  medical 
center  or  in  an  outlying  community  hospital 
cooperating  with  the  center  in  a  regional 
plan,  will  be  able  to  observe  medical  practice 
at  the  highest  levels,  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  patients  everywhere. 

Since  many  of  the  new  activities  in  the 
regional  medical  programs  require  systems 
planning  and  the  development  of  new  equip- 
ment, many  industrial  firms  have  also  taken 
an  active  interest  in   these  programs. 

Still,  as  far-reaching  in  their  implications 
as  thLs  and  the  other  new  Federal  programs 
are,  several  aspects  of  the  medlcal-servlce 
gap  require  special,  direct  attention. 

I  have,  for  example,  recently  introduced 
a  bill  which  Is  aimed  at  making  the  benefits 
of  preventive  medicine  more  widely  available. 
There  Is  hardly  any  treatable  disease  for 
which  early  diagnosis  and  subsequent  early 
therapy  will  not  greatly  Improve  the  changes 
of  cure,  or  at  least  assure  minimum  Impair- 
ment. Because  of  the  Insidious  nature  of 
diseases  such  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  forms 
of  blindness  and  deafness,  and  other  chronic 
disorder.^;,  early  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  is 
often  difficult.  But  because  of  tliclr  often 
irreversible  nature,  early  diagnosis  should  be 
sought  through  a  periodic  thorough  exami- 
nation. 

From  time  to  time  you  may  hear  the 
opinion  tliat  the  so-called  yield  of  early  dis- 
ease discovered  in  periodic  examinations  la 
not  worth  the  cost.  The  truth  Is  that  the 
yield  Is  high  at  every  age  and  becomes  pro- 
gressively higher  with  advancing  age. 

For  example,  a  recent  periodic  examina- 
tion of  1300  dentists  showed  some  abnormal 
or  questionable  findings  on  the  electrocardio- 


grams of  one-third  of  the  dentists.  The  pro- 
portion rose  from  about  one-quarter  In  the 
younger  age  groups  to  atwut  one-half  In 
those  over  age  60. 

Also,  you  may  hear  doctors  admit  they  are 
too  busy  taking  care  of  the  sick  to  spend 
much  time  on  routine  examinations.  Since 
It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  doctor  shortage 
Will  be  overcome  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
routine  examinations  must  be  so  organized 
that  they  require  a  minimum  of  physican 
time.  He  should  be  spared  the  routine  work 
of  administering  tests,  analyzing  the  raw 
data  or  asking  routine  questions. 

My  bill  for  preventicare  would  provide 
funds  to  assist  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  regional  and  oonimunity  adult  health 
protection  centers,  organized  on  an  efficient 
basis  that  economizes  on  doctor-time.  These 
centers  would  specialize  in  the  early  diag- 
nosis of  the  clironic  diseases  of  older 
Americans. 

Tlie  centers  would  employ  the  proven  speed 
and  accuracy  of  computerized  tests  and  Ini- 
tial diagnosis — a  technique  which  I  am 
pleased  to  see  will  be  demonstrated  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  during  these  sessions. 
Thus  the  physician  will  have  before  him  the 
Integrated  results  of  a  battery  of  medical, 
physical,  and  laboratory  tests,  plus  a  basic 
history.  These  will  aid  him  significantly  In 
obtaining  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
diagnosis. 

At  the  same  time,  these  methods  offset  the 
scarcity  of  professional  health  personnel. 
It  Is  a  much  simpler  matter  to  train  non- 
medical technicians  to  op>erate  well-engi- 
neered automated  diagnostic  equipment  than 
It  is  to  develop  large  nvunbers  of  highly 
trained  diagnostic  sF>eclallsts. 

Therefore,  training  In  the  operation  of 
such  technical  disease  protection  procedures, 
and  research  into  new  methods  of  diagnosis 
are  also  among  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  believe  It  will  be  clearly  apparent  to  all 
of  you  that  the  new  Federal  programs  passed 
during  the  present  Congress,  and  those  to  be 
enacted  In  the  near  future,  will  stress  up- 
grading the  quality  of  medical  service  while 
making  such  service  more  widely  and  easily 
accessible. 

Important  In  the  provision  of  these  serv- 
ices will  be  the  development  of  integrated 
systems  utilizing  automation  for  care  pur- 
IX)ses.  Computers  will  be  used  increasingly 
to  make  Immediate  analysis  of  the  patient's 
body  signals — such  as  the  electrocardiogram, 
blood  pressure,  pulse  rate,  resjxjnse  to  medi- 
cation, and  so  on.  As  the  physician  Indi- 
cates, this  can  be  done  at  liitertvals,  or 
continuously — as  It  must  for  patients  under 
constant  monitoring  in  an  Intensive  care 
unit. 

Automated  medical  Laboratories  will  re- 
duce the  costs  of  tests  and  speed  the  results 
back  to  the  doctor.  The  development  of  a 
network  of  computer  centers  to  process  sig- 
nals and  laboratory  tests  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  benefits  of  automation  to 
the  doctor's  own  office. 

Once  the  primary  problem  of  health  care 
Is  planned  for.  an  Integrated  system  calls 
for  automated  Information  to  aid  hospital 
administration  Just  as  It  now  serves  the  In- 
surance company  and  the  bank. 

Continuing  emphasis  will  also  be  placed 
on  the  development  of  complex  prosthetic 
devices  like  the  artificial  heart,  and  on  the 
refinement  and  minlaturlzallon  of  the  arti- 
ficial kidney. 

Yet,  as  exciting  as  these  prosjvects  are.  we 
need  to  take  a  realistic  and  balanced  ap- 
proach to  our  goal  of  converting  medical  sci- 
ence to  medical  service.  Each  of  these  Inno- 
vations Is  at  some  Bta^e  of  development — 
ranging  from  a  gleam  In  the  eye  to  a  bread- 
board model  that  may  still  be  too  complex, 
too  Wg,  or  too  costly  for  widespread  use.  The 
great  task  of  research  and  development  to 
adapt  modern  technology  and  automation  to 


the  delivery  of  health  services  has  just 
bc^un. 

The  American  University  is  to  be  cc^m- 
mendod  for  lt.s  vision  in  planning  and  spon- 
soring the  fine  Institute  we  are  attending 
today.  These  sessions  are  designed  to  help 
each  of  us  to  understand  the  role  we  will  play 
In  m.-.king  high-quality  health  services  av.iil- 
able  to  all  the  people. 

The  program  of  this  Institute  refers  to 
"Industry,  government,  and  academic  frame- 
work.-." This  phrase  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  since  these  are  the  frameworks  In 
which  our  task  will  be  accomplished — by  in- 
dustry, government,  and  academic  research 
each  fulfilling  Us  appropriate  role  in  a 
dynamic  partnership. 

The  role  of  academic  or  basic  research  Is 
well  understood.  It  is  Interested  In  explor- 
ing the  unknown,  in  adding  to  human  knowl- 
edge. Tlie  researcher  generally  works  under 
a  grant,  with  a  minimum  of  Federal  direction 
and  without  thought  of  profit. 

Government  serves  a  middle-man  func- 
tion. The  Congress  and  agencies  like  the 
Public  Health  Service  consider  the  findings 
of  basic  research  In  terms  of  total  needs, 
health  priorities,  and  financial  practicality. 
In  this  overview,  they  are  helped  immeasur- 
ably and  receive  guidance  from  the  profes- 
sional associations  and  the  voluntary  health 
agencies,  which  also  cooperate  In  trials  and 
demonstrations  that  Indicate  which  research 
leads  will  pay  off  In  better  health  services. 

The  role  of  Industry  is  efficient  design,  fol- 
lowed by  low-coBt  mass  production  of  simple 
and  reliable  machines  and  systems.  Indus- 
trial capability  is  too  good  to  waste  on  un- 
directed production  of  unrelated  gadgets. 
Tlie  best  use  of  this  capability  Is  In  produc- 
ing integrated,  compatible  systems.  The 
developmental  phase  'can  be  appropriately 
financed  by  government  contracts,  with  di- 
rection from  an  agency  with  an  overview  of 
medical  science  and  a  goal  of  medical  service. 

The  Industrial  managers  attending  this  In. 
stitute  represent  a  tremendous  national  re- 
source, which  can  make  as  great  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  efficient  delivery  of  hlgh-quallly 
health  services  as  it  has  made  to  high-quality 
steel  and  automobile  production. 

Many  of  you  are  here  because  your  com- 
panies rightly  sense  that  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  efficient  equipment  and  health 
systems  will  produce  profits.  I  could  not 
agree  more.  There  Is  also  profit  to  be  made 
in  an  unceasing  quest  for  Improving  exist- 
ing Instruments  and  equipment  that  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  advancing  frontiers 
of  medical  engineering.  The  pressure  for 
better  medical  products  should  not  come 
wholly  from  the  doctors,  who  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  their  knowledge  of  engi- 
neering Is  less  than  yours. 

I  can  sympathize  with  many  of  those  In 
the  scientific  community  who  fear  that  the 
new  emphasis  on  practical  results  may  over- 
shadow traditional  concerns  with  basic  re- 
search— that  solid  rock  on  which  practical 
applications  must  firmly  rest. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  here  this  morning 
are  aware  of  the  necessity  for  continued  re- 
search progress  if  your  own  efforts  are  to 
expand  and  profit  over  the  long  run.  As  a 
member  of  Congress  long  Interested  in  the 
Improvement  of  the  Nation's  health,  I  know 
that  I  can  rely  upon  your  support  and  strong 
advocation  of  continued  basic  research.  For 
only  by  constantly  replenishing  the  reservoir 
of  new  knowledge  can  be  be  assured  of  the 
continuing  flow  of  medical  progress  which 
Is  essential  to  the  national  well-being,  and 
In  fact  to  the  health  of  people  all  over  the 
globe. 

I  also  know  that  your  industries  are  capable 
of  meeting  the  challenge  to  produce  the  tools 
and  systems  needed  for  high-quality  health 
services.  Let  us  Indeed  match  our  potential 
with  our  performance. 
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Tributes  to  tKe  Late  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd  I 

EXTENSI(5^"^^'  REMARKS 

/    OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST    VIRCINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,    October    22.    1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  point,  I  wish  to  have 
two  editorials  inserted  in  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record.  They  are  from  the  Fair- 
mont Times  of  October  22,  1966.  and  the 
Martinsburg  Journal  of  October  22,  1966. 
and  are  written  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom   the  Fairmont  Times.   Oct.  22,   1966] 
Hasst  Flood  Btrd.  Sr. 

So  completely  was  Harry  Flood  Byrd  Sr  , 
Identified  with  Virginia,  where  he  held  pub- 
lic office  for  more  than  a  half -century,  that 
many  forget  he  was  a  native  of  this  state. 
He  waa  bom  on  Btirke  Street  in  Martinsburg 
79  years  ago,  his  mother  having  come  there 
from  Winchester  for  the  delivery  of  her  son 

Byrd  entered  politics  as  the  age  of  28  and 
a  score  of  yeaj^  later  was  elected  governor. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  United  States.Sen- 
ate,  where  he  served  for  32  years  until  his 
retirement  because  of  ill  health.  When  he 
gave  up  bis  seat.  Byrd  already  had  been 
stricken  with  the  mallgant  brain  tumor 
which  caused  his  death  Thursday. 

He  was  not  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his 
■on  and  Senate  successor  had  weathered  a 
rough  political  flght  to  win  the  nomination. 
nor  was  he  aware  that  Senator  A.  Wbllls 
RoBBtTSON — who,  curiously  enough  was  born 
within  a  few  days  and  a  few  blocks  away 
from  Byrd's  birthplace — had  been  defeated 
by  a  rising  group  of  moderates  In  the  Old 
Dominion. 

In  Virginia,  Byrd  built  a  political  organi- 
eatlon  that  had  few  equals  anywhere  in  the 
country.  It  was  considered  impolite  to  refer 
to  It  as  a  "machine."  but  no  one  ever  got  far 
In  Virginia  politics  without  its  blessing  and 
support. 

Senator  Byrd  built  a  reputation  In  the 
Senate  as  the  'watchdog"  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  During  his  years  as  chair- 
man off  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  he 
was  vooai  in  his  objections  to  federal  spend- 
ing, but  dvuing  much  of  his  later  career  his 
attacks  on  the  coat  Involved  In  progressive 
leglslaUcn  fell  largely  on  deaf  ears. 

He  WM  of  the  "old  school,"  and  the  thought 
of  Negro  children  going  to  the  same  school 
with  white  kids  waa  Inherently  abhorrent  to 
blm.  He  waa  the  author  of  the  "massive 
realstance"  movement  which  continued  In 
the  Old  Dominion  until  compliance  with  the 
law  ot  the  land  was  made  mandatory  by 
federal  courts. 

Although  he  was  elected  time  and  again 
as  a  Democrat,  he  had  little  use  for  the 
Presidents  of  that  party.  His  "organiza- 
tion" almost  openly  sided  with  General  Ei- 
senhower and  Richard  Nixon.  Byrd's  tactics. 
when  he  did  not  like  a  candidate,  waa  to  sit 
on  his  h&nda,  and  hi*  loyalists  quickly  got 
the  word. 

Tet  with  all  his  Intransigence  at  the  na- 
tional political  level,  he  paved  the  way  for 
the  financial  solidarity  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Virginia  with  the  same  acumen  he  em- 
ployed In  huUdlng  his  own  orchard  and  pub- 
lUhlng  fortune.  He  loved  the  Old  Dominion 
and  he  gave  it  the  best  that  waa  in  him. 

In  a  manner  of  speaking,  time  passed 
Barry  FUxxl  Byrd  by.  He  waa  almost  a  politi- 
cal anachronism  even  before  his  retirement 


from  public  life  But  no  one  ever  questioned 
his  Integrity  or  his  devotion  to  the  causes 
he  felt  were  right 

Like  other  natives  who  have  gained  fame 
beyorul  the  twrders  of  this  state,  he  la  en- 
titled from  all  West  Vlrginlan^i  to  the  respect 
due  a  di.-;tinguished  citizen. 

(Fruiii     the    Martinsburg    Journal.    Oct.    22, 
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Sen.'iTor   H.\rry  Flood   Byrd 

The  death  of  former  United  States  Sen.ilor 
Harry  Fl^Dod  Byrd  removes  a  miin  in  whom 
this  community  had  always  taken  great  per- 
sonal pride  becau.<!e  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
born  m  Martin-sburg 

Althoiieli  a  'native  .son"  of  this  commu- 
nity, he  wa.s  really  a  Virginian  and  was  born 
here  onlv  because  his  mother  wanted  to  be 
attended  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Whann 
McSherry.  of  thl.s  city. 

Tlu.s  new.spaper  also  hfis  taken  pride  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  founded  by  Senator  Byrd. 
when,  as  a  brash  and  energetic  20-year-old 
from  r.earby  Winchester,  he  decided  Martins- 
burg should  have  a  second  daily  newspaper. 
With  nttie  capiial  but  plenty  of  enthusiasm 
and  nerve  he  st.-»rted  the  paper  one  day  in 
May  back  in  1907,  nearly  60  years  ago.  It 
was  a  .struggle  be.^au.se  he  w;i.s  flgiiting  the 
established  Martinsburg  World,  a  daily 
which  had  been  in  existence  some  15  years, 
but  he  held  on  although  finally  selling  bis 
interest  .several  years  later. 

Senator  Byrd  also  indirectly  t>ecame  a  citi- 
zen of  the  Eastern  Panhandle  through  his 
extensive  apple  orchard  holdings  In  Jefferson 
County  which  made  him  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  fruit  in  West  Virginia  The 
family  still  owns  these  orchards. 

In  a  much  broader  sense,  however,  this 
newsp.iper  feels  keenly  the  loss  of  Senator 
Byrd  because  in  government  he  represented 
a  philosophy  with  which  we  generally  agreed. 
It  became  our  custom  to  watch  for  Senator 
Byrd's  views  on  many  controversial  Issues 
of  the  day  with  which  we  were  not  familiar. 
We  usually  found  he  totik  a  position  with 
which  we  could  agree. 

SeiKttor  BvTd  was  widely  heralded  as  a 
coiiservative  but,  actually,  he  was  In  the 
mold  of  Thomas  Jefferson  who  was  a  liberal 
of  his  day.  Senator  Byrd,  Jiist  as  Jefferson, 
believed  in  the  rights  of  the  states  to  make 
many  of  the  decisions  which  have  now  been 
preempted  by  the  federal  government.  He 
also  believed  in  a  fiscal  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity which  is  entirely  foreign  to  what  is  now 
going  on 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  finance  com- 
mittee, he  performed  a  great  service  to  the 
American  public  in  acting  as  a  brake  Upon 
sonre  of  the  wild  schemes  which  were  pro- 
posed. 

We  also  admire  Senator  B\Td  greatly  for 
his  gentlemanly  conduct  which  was  bred 
into  him  through  his  long  family  tradition 
in  Virginia  dating  back  to  colonial  days. 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  Victorian 
gentleman,  a  breed  which  exists  now  only 
in  dated  fiction      In  a  way,   this  Is  a  pity. 

This  conmiunity  can  thus  always  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd  was  born  in  Martinsburg.  The  nation 
was  the  richer  for  having  had  his  wise 
coiinsel  for  so  many  years  and  now  the 
nation   is  the  poorer  for  having  lost  it. 


The  Honorable  Frank  Chelf 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    TLOKVDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.   Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  will  lose  the  services  of  one 


of  its  most  able  members  tliis  year,  with 
the  retirement  of  Frank  Chelf  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Frank  has  served  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation  since  1945  with  honor  and 
distinction.  All  of  those  who  have  served 
with  him  regret  his  decision  not  to  seek 
reelection.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  his 
friends  and  colleagues,  who  have  joined 
in  paying  tribute  to  him  today. 


The  Population  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  may  go 
down  in  history  as  the  "Population  Con- 
gress." We  have  done  more  to  expand 
U.S.  support  for  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning programs  at  home  and  abroad  in 
the  past  session  than  in  all  other  previous 
years  combined. 

I.    DOMESTIC    FAMILY    PLANNING    PROGRAM 

Heretofore  the  principal  sources  of  gov- 
ernmental funds  for  domestic  family 
planning  programs  were  under  maternal 
and  child  health  programs — approxi- 
mately $3  million  this  year— and  the  an- 
tipoverty  program — approximately  $2.4 
million.  In  addition  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  spent  about  $2  million 
per  year  on  fertility  research. 

This  year  a  great  breakthrough  was 
achieved.  The  Congress  enact,€d  a  bill, 
known  as  S.  3008.  to  provide  Federal 
grants  to  carry  out  comprehensive  health 
service  programs,  including  family  plan- 
ning. The  bill  provides  for  formula 
grants  to  the  States  to  implement  com- 
prehensive State  health  programs  and 
project  grants  to  meet  specialized  health 
problems.  Project  grants  can  be  made  to 
public  agencies  such  as  State,  county,  or 
metropolitan  health  departments,  and  to 
private,  nonprofit  origanizatlons,  includ- 
ing universitfbs,  hospitals,  and  volun- 
tary organizations. 

Official  testimony  before  the  House  and 
Senate  committees,  the  reports  of  both 
committees,  and  colloquy  on  the  Senate 
floor  made  It  abundantly  clear  that  fam- 
ily planning  progrtims  would  be  funded 
under  both  the  formula  and  project 
grants.  Although  the  grant  authoriza- 
tions are  only  for  fiscal  yeai;g  1968  and 
1969.  there  is  every  indication  tliat  the 
bill  will  be  extended  next  year  and  be- 
come a  permanent  part  of  our  health 
legislation. 

Because  this  bill  overlapped  legislation 
I  had  introduced  to  finance  voluntary 
family  planning  programs,  I  closely 
questioned  the  administration  concern- 
ing its  plans  to  Implement  its  compre- 
hesive  health  services  bill.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Wilbur  Cohen  assured  me  that  if  S.  3008 
passed,  the  Department  planned  to  spend 
substantial  additional  funds  for  domestic 
family  planning  programs.  In  a  letter 
dated  October  20,  1966,  Under  Secretary 
Cohen  wrote : 


October  25,  1966 
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For  the  purposes  of  supporting  programs 
under  S.  3008  In  the  field  of  family  planning, 
our  present  plans  contemplate  J20  million 
In  fiscal  year  1968.  $25  million  In  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  $30  mUUon  In  fiscal  year  1970.  We 
win  review  these  figures  in  connection  with 
our  next  year's  program.  In  addition,  funds 
axe  also  being  made  available  for  family 
planning  through  Title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Medical  Assistance  Program; 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care  project  grants, 
and  formula  grants  to  the  States  for  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  Services. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  letter  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  This  projection  of 
expenditures  indicates  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  now  recognized  the  dimensions 
of  the  family  planning  problem  In  the 
United  States  and  its  willingness  to  com- 
mit funds  of  suflHclent  magnitude  to  be- 
gin meeting  that  problem. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  I  intro- 
duced my  domestic  family  plarmlng  bill, 
we  need  to  spend  between  $75  and  $100 
million  each  year  to  provide  family  plan- 
ning services  to  the  5  million  Indigent 
women  of  cliildbearing  age  who  can  be 
expected  to  desire  such  services. 

While  the  spending  levels  projected 
by  the  Department  will  not  meet  the 
whole  need,  they  will  go  a  long  way,  and 
are  of  an  order  of  magnitude  of  5  to  10 
times  the  present  spending  levels.  This 
is  an  important  breakthrough. 

Other  significant  developments  In  the 
domestic  field  include  two  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  which, 
first,  gives  the  local  ecommunity  action 
agency,  rather  than  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  unmarried  women  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  family  planning  in- 
formation; and,  second,  authorizes  $61 
million  for  neighborhood  health  centers, 
which  may  Include  family  planning 
services. 

The  Congress  also  appropriated  $2.5 
million,  over  and  above  the  President's 
budget  requests,  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment to  conduct  research  "in  the  area 
of  population  dsnamics  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  research  on  the  compara- 
tive effectiveness  and  impact  of  various 
contraceptive  devices'"  and  for  training 
In  the  field  of  reproductive  biology. 

n.    FOREIGN    FAMILY    PLANNING    PROGRAM 

Significant  breakthroughs  were  also 
achieved  in  the  foreign  field. 

The  food-for-peace  bill  establishes  a 
2-year  program  of  food  assistance  to  de- 
veloping nations.  It  explicitly  permits 
the  local  currencies  generated  by  the  sale 
of  U.S.  agiicultural  commodities  to  be 
used: 

For  financing,  at  the  request  of  such  coun- 
try, programs  emphasizing  maternal  wel- 
fare, child  health  and  nutrition,  and  activi- 
ties, where  participation  Is  voluntary,  related 
to  the  problems  of  population  growth,  under 
procedures  established  by  the  President 
through  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  or 
thorugh  any  local  agency  which  he  de- 
termines ts  qualified  to  administer  sucb 
activities. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  in- 
corporates an  amendment,  which  I  of- 


fered, which  also  authorizes  the  use  of 
excess  foreign  currencies — counterpart 
funds — ^for  voluntary  family  planning 
programs  overseas.  The  definition  of 
voluntary  family  planning  programs  in- 
cludes "the  dissemination  of  family 
planning  information,  medical  assist- 
ance, aiid  supplies  to  individuals  who 
desire  such  assistance."  During  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  the  Congress  af- 
firmed that  AID  already  possesses  au- 
thority to  use  dollar  funds,  as  well  as 
local  currencies,  for  "technical  assistance 
and  other  activities  in  the  field  of  popu- 
lation control." 

Taken  together,  these  bills  provide  a 
strong  statutory  basis  for  the  expansion 
of  federally  supported  family  planning 
programs  at  home  and  abroad.  There 
can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  in  the  admdn- 
istration  or  the  country  that  this  Con- 
gress was  determined  to  defuse  the  pop- 
ulation bomb. 

The  population  clocks  ticks  every  hour 
of  every  day.  There  Is  not  a  moment  to 
lose  in  dealing  with  what  President 
Johnson  has  called  the  most  profound 
challenge  to  the  future  of  all  the  world. 
It  now  remains  for  the  administration  to 
provide  the  Intiative,  the  energy,  and 
the  staff  to  implement  these  programs 
effectively. 

October  20,   1968, 
Exhibit  1 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tydings:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  10  and  for  your  Interest  in 
S.  3008  which  would  enable  the  Department 
to  develop  programs  In  family  planning. 

We  have  Indicated  In  testimony  In  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  family  planning  programs  can  be  devel- 
oped as  an  Integral  part  of  comprehensive 
health  services  within  the  States.  S.  3008 
assures  that  comprehensive  public  health 
services,  in  which  family  plarmlng  would  be 
included,  can  be  developed  through  a  flexi- 
ble State  grant  program  administered  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  This  would  be  ac- 
complished In  two  ways:  first,  by  providing 
non-categorical  formula  grant  support  to 
localities  and  States  for  utilizing  Federal 
assistance  to  meet  their  most  Important 
health  problems;  and  secondly,  by  means  of 
project  grants  for  health  services  develop- 
ment which  would  enable  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  award  "grants  to  any  public  or 
non-profit  agency,  Institution,  or  organiza- 
tion to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  ( 1 )  provid- 
ing services  to  meet  health  needs  of  limited 
geographic  scope  or  of  specialized  regional 
or  national  significance,  (2)  stimulating  and 
supporting  for  an  initial  period  new  pro- 
grams of  health  service,  or  (3)  undertaking 
studies,  demonstrations,  or  training  designed 
to  develop  new  methods  or  Improve  existing 
methods  of  providing  health  services,"  Proj- 
ect grant  awards  may  be  made  to  public 
agencies  such  as  State,  county  or  metropoli- 
tan health  departments,  universities,  hos- 
pitals, and  to  non-profit  private  voluntary 
organizations  such  as  universities,  hospitals, 
and  voluntary  agencies. 

In  his  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Surgeon  General,  Dr,  William  H, 
Stewart,  in  response  to  specific  questions  by 
Representative  Samuel  N.  Prledel,  Indicated 
that  both  the  formula  grant  to  States  for 
comprehensive  public  health  services  and 
the  project  grant  for  health  services  develop- 
ment can  b«  used  to  support  family  planning 
activities. 

For  the  purposes  of  supporting  programs 
under  S.  3008  in  the  field  of  family  planning, 


our  preeent  plans  contemplate  $20  million 
In  fiscal  year  19S8.  $25  mUllon  In  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  $30  mlUion  in  fiscal  year  1970,  We 
wiU  review  theee  figures  in  connection  with 
our  next  year's  program.  In  addition,  funds 
are  also  being  made  available  for  family 
planning  through  Title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Medical  Assistance  Program; 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care  project  grants; 
and  formula  grants  to  the  States  for  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Services. 

In  view  of  your  deep  and  continuing  in- 
terest In  family  planning,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  E>epartmental  Report  which  sum- 
merizes  the  current  activities  of  our  operat- 
ing agencies  in  this  important  field. 
S.ncerely  yours. 


Under  Secretary. 


Statement  by  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  Regard- 
ing 2d  Session,  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  89  th  Congress  had  some  successes  In 
its  2d  session,  but  It  will  be  most  remem- 
bered for  one  glaring  failure. 

That  failure  was  the  refusal  of  this 
Democratic  Congress,  this  Congress  with 
greater  than  2-to-l  Democratic  major- 
ities, to  come  to  grips  with  Inflation  and 
thus  strike  a  blow  for  the  little  people 
and  the  aged. 

The  destructiveness  of  the  Inflation 
now  plaguing  this  country  Is  worsening. 
The  cost  of  living  is  continuing  its  sharp 
and  steady  climb.  Yet  this  Democratic 
Congress  refused  to  help  hold  down  prices 
by  cutting  several  billions  in  unnecessary 
Federal  spending.  This  Democratic  Con- 
gress instead  insisted  on  further  inflat- 
ing President  Johnson's  already-inflated 
budget. 

The  Nation  has  just  suffered  through 
a  nearly  10-month  legislative  session 
with  the  "spendingest"  President  and 
Congress  in  our  country's  history.  To- 
gether this  combination  spells  Johnson- 
Democrat  inflation,  and  that  Is  the  story 
of  the  2d  session,  89th  Congress 

This  Democratic  Congress  recorded 
another  failure  closely  related  to  John- 
son-Democrat Inflation.  The  Congress 
did  not  increase  social  security  benefits 
this  year.  Johnson-Democrat  inflation 
demanded  that  there  be  action.  Repub- 
licans urged  passage  of  social  security 
legislation  at  this  session  and  introduced 
bills  providing  for  automatic  increases 
in  benefits  tied  to  the  cost  of  living  with- 
out a  payroll  tax  increase. 

President  Johnson  and  Democrats  In 
Congress  ignored  Republican  pleas. 
Then  Mr.  Johnson  suddenly — near  the 
end  of  the  session — called  for  congres- 
sional action  next  year  on  a  benefits  in- 
crease effective  not  now  but  In  January 
1968.  It  was  an  Increase  to  be  financed 
by  a  payroll  tax  boost.    When  Republi- 
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cans  then  demanded  an  immediate  8- 
percent  across-the-board  Increase  in 
social  sectirlty  benefits  without  a  i>ayrDlI 
tax  increase,  Democratic  leaders  shrug- 
ged It  off. 

Please  note  the  answer  Republicans 
received  when  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  pro- 
posed a  $1.6  billion  benefits  boost  without 
a  payroll  tax  increase.  HEW  Under  Sec- 
retary Wilbur  J.  Cohen  said  this  could 
be  done  but  it  might  contribute  substan- 
tially to  present  inflationary  pressures. 
The  circle  came  right  back  to  Johnson - 
Democrat  Inflation — the  inflation  which 
had  created  the  need  for  a  social  security 
benefits  Increase  in  the  first  place. 

Repeatedly  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. President  Johnson  himself  has 
hung  a  spender  tag  on  his  lopsided 
Democratic  majorities.  Yet  In  a  recent 
campaign  speech,  Mr.  Johnson  said  the 
historians  would  rate  the  89th  as  "the 
great  Congress."  The  President  really 
ought  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  cannot 
have  It  both  ways. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session.  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  MANsnxLO  said  the 
89th  Congress  in  its  2d  session 
ought  to  "spend  less  time  on  new  legisla- 
tion and  more  time  correcting  oversights 
In  legislation  we  have  just  passed." 

Instead  the  Congress  busied  Itself  this 
year  rushing  through  a  whole  new  batch 
of  legislation  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
Whatever  loophole  plugging  and  reme- 
dial action  was  taken  resulted  primarily 
because  of  Republican  pressure. 

You  might  call  the  tiny  band  of  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  in  the  Sflth  the  mighty 
minority  because  they — 

Helped  write  into  the  foreign  aid  bill  a 
strict  prohibition  against  aid  to  any  free 
world  nation  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam or  Cuba. 

Helped  hold  the  mass  transit  author- 
ization to  the  $150  million  figiu'e  asked 
by  the  President,  reducing  it  from  the 
$175  million  sought  by  House  Democratic 
leaders. 

Gained  a  change  in  the  investment  tax 
credit  suspension  bill  to  let  business  firms 
take  the  7-percent  credit  for  investments 
In  air  and  water  pollution  control. 

Exerted  pressure  which  resulted  in  a 
$7,500  celling  on  expenses  for  training  a 
Job  Corps  enrollee. 

'  Won  approval  of  poverty  war  amend- 
ment requiring  one-third  participation 
by  the  poor  in  local  community  action 
programs. 

Led  a  successful  fight  to  include  in  the 
Food  fbr  Freedom  Act  a  ban  on  sub- 
sidized food  sales  to  countries  trading 
with  North  Vietnam. 

Succeeded  in  keeping  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  out  of  the  new 
Transportation  Department  so  that 
there  can  be  a  concerted  etiStt  In  the 
years  ahead  to  rebuild  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet. 

Kept  constant  pressure  on  blg-spend- 
tng  Democrats  and  thus  kept  their 
spending  fever  from 'getting  worse  than 
it  was. 

These  were  among  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  89th  Congress,  2d  session — 
Improvements  promoted  by  the  mighty 
minority. 


Sammary  of  Activitiet  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on  Armed  Service* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  -SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimou.';  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  .summary  of  activities  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Anned  Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 
Summary  of  .AmviTiFs  by   Senate  Commit- 

TKZ     ON     AR.MFD     SERVICE.S.     89tH     CONGRESS. 

2d  Session 

legi<;lation 

PL  89-367;  SupplementAl  1966  authoriza- 
tion for  the  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  ves.sels.  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, fur  research,  development,  test,  and 
evahi.-ition.  and  fi~>r  mllltarj-  constrtictlon. 

Aurh..»rlzes  appropriations  for  these  pur- 
poses in   the  amount  of  84,857.450,000. 

PI..  89-501:  Authorizing  appropriations 
during  fi.soal  year  1967  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  armed 
forces,   and   military  pay   Increase. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  these  pur- 
poses in  the  amount  of  $17,480,759,000. 

Provide.s  a  pay  increase  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  of  3  2   percent. 

P.L  89-568:  Milit.iry  construction  author- 
ization. 

.^uthorlzes  military  construction  and  pro- 
vides authorization  for  housing  construc- 
tion and  mainten.\nce  in  the  amount  of 
»1.500,842.000. 

PL.   89-614:    Military  medical  benefits. 

Authorizes  an  improved  health  benefits 
program  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents  and  for  retired 
members  by  initiating  a  program  of  out- 
patient care  from  civilian  medical  sources 
for  dei>endents  of  members  and  by  providing 
a  program  of  care  in  civilian  facilities  for 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

PL.  89-606:  Increasing  number  of  Air 
Force  colonels  and   lieutenant  colonels. 

Provides  an  enhanced  promotion  oppor- 
tunity for  Air  Force  officers  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel  by  authoriz- 
ing an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  that 
may   hold   these   grades. 

PL.  8&-6.50:  Candidates  for  appointment 
to  the  military  academies 

Permits  the  sons  of  Reserve  officers  who 
have  been  on  active  duty  for  more  than  eight 
years  to  be  eligible  to  compete  for  Presi- 
dential appointments  to  the  military  aca- 
demies and  permits  the  sons  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  were  killed  or 
totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty  at  any 
time  to  be  eligible  to  compete  for  such  ap- 
pointments 

PL.  89-608:  Emergency  evacuation  allow- 
ance 

Extends  authorization  for  the  payment  of 
special  allowances  to  dependents  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  evacuated 
under  emergency  circumstances. 

PL.  89-538:  Savings  deposits  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  overseas. 

To  counter  an  adverse  balance  of  payments 
and  to  encourage  thrift,  permits  an  interest 
rate  as  high  as  10  percent  to  b«  paid  on  pay 
and  allowances  that  are  deposited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Arme<l  forces  overseas, 

H.R.  15748:  Thirty  days  leave  and  transpor- 
tation extending  service  la  Vietnam. 


Authorizes  30  days  leave  and  round  trip 
transportation  to  the  United  States  or  to  a 
place  a  member  selects  to  a  member  of  our 
armed  forces  In  Vietnam  who  voluntarily  ex- 
tends his  duty  there  for  at  least  six  months. 

PL.  89-534:  Gold  Star  lapel  buttOM. 

Authorizes  gold  star  lapel  buttons  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  lost  their  lives  In  Vietnam  or  as  a  result 
of  cold  war  incidents. 

H.R.  5297:    limiting   revocation   of   retired 

pay- 
Requires  that  reservists  completing  20 
year.s  of  satisfactory  Federal  service  be 
furnished  a  certificate  to  this  efifect  and  that 
payment  of  retired  pay  beginning  at  age  60 
based  on  such  certificate  may  not  be  revoked 
except  for  fraud. 

P.L.  89-490:  Loan  of  equipment  to  Boy 
Scouts. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense'to  lend 
equipment  and  to  provide  transpK>rtatlon  and 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  in 
connection  with  the  Twelfth  Boy  Scouts 
World  Jamboree  and  Twenty-first  Boy  Scouts 
World  Conference  to  be  held  In  1967. 

S,  2444:    Alaska   communications  dlsp>o6al. 

Authorizes  the  disposal  of  the  Government- 
owned  long-lines  communication  facilities 
in  the  State  of  Alaska, 

S.  3834:  Price  adjustments  on  Defense  milk 
contracts. 

Permits  adjustment  of  contract  price  on 
certain  milk  contracts  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  where  the  cost  of  milk  was  affected 
by  marketing  orders  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

S.  3887:  Attendance  at  mlliti^ry  academies 
of  certain  foreign  nationals. 

Permits  admission  of  a  limited  number  of 
students  from  countries  associated  In  the  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam  to  service  acadeniies 
of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  266:  Extending  time  lor  selecting  re- 
tirement home. 

Permits  an  extension  in  the  time  allowed 
for  selecting  a  home  to  which  transp)ortatlon 
allowances  are  paid  upon  release  from  mili- 
tary service. 

PL.  89-603:  Grade  of  brigadier  general  in 
medical  service  corpus  of  regular  Army. 

Permits  officers  in  the  medical  service  corps 
of  the  regular  Army  to  be  appointed  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general. 

PIi.  89-607:  Exempting  certain  contrac- 
tors from  examlnatlon-of -records  clause. 

Facilitates  certain  procurement  overseas 
by  authorizing  waiver  of  examlnatlon-of- 
records  clause  in  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  Impracticable  to  Include  such  a  clause. 

PL.  89-609:   Male  nurses. 

Authorizes  regular  commissions  for  male 
nurses  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

P.L.  89-483:  Civil  defense  emergency  au- 
thorization. -. 

Extends  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
proclaim  a  civil  defense  emergency  and  to 
invoke  emergency  powers  in  such  an  event. 

H.R.  16646:  Exemplary  rehabilitation  cer- 
tificates. 

Permits  the  Department  of  Labor  to  award 
an  exemplary  rehabilitation  certificate  to  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  has  re- 
ceived a  less  than  honorable  discharge  and 
who  can  show  that  his  post  service  conduct 
has  been  exemplary. 

H.R.  14741:  Marine  Corps  generals. 

Increases  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  of- 
ficers that  can  be  general  officers. 

Pi.  89-536:  Salary  of  academic  dean  of 
Naval  Postgraduate  School. 

Amends  a  limitation  on  the  salary  of  the 
academic  dean  of  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School. 

P.L.  '8»-398:  Loan  of  navy  vessels  the  Re- 
public of  China. 

Authorizes  the  loan  of  one  destroyer  and 
one  deetroyK'  escort  to  the  Republic  of 
China,. 

P.L.  89-533:  Donation  of  obsolete  weapon 
to  Germany. 
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Permits  the  donation  of  an  obsolete  Ger- 
man artillery  piece  for  display  in  the  German 
Artillery  School  Museum. 

P>rlvate  Law  89-278;  Reappointment  Of 
Colonel  William  W.  Watkin,  Jr.,  to  Army 
promotion  list. 

Permits  an  officer  who  has  been  serving  as 
a  professor  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  to 
be  reappointed  to  the  promotion  list  of  the 
regular  Army. 

S.  3500:  Retirement  of  Lt.  Gen.  Robert 
Wesley  Colglazler,  Jr.,  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general. 

Avoids  discrimination  against  a  Reserve 
lieutenant  general  by  extending  to  him  the 
same  retirement  privileges  enjoyed  by  a  reg- 
ular officer  of  the  same  grade. 

HR.7973:  Occupancy  of  public  quarters 
by  civilian  instructors  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Permits  certain  staff  members  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  who  were  appointed  before 
January  of  1963  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  entitled  to  public  quarters 
without  charge  to  continue  to  have  this  priv- 
ilege. 

H.R.  12822:  Extension  of  existing  ship 
loans. 

Authorizes  the  extension  for  another  five- 
year  period  of  the  loan  of  ten  ships.  The 
ships  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Argentina, 
Brazil.  Chile,  Colombia,  Korea,  and  Peru. 

H  R.  16394:  Relief  under  enlisted  members 
deposit  program. 

Permits  crediting  of  Interest  on  savings  de- 
posits of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  Immediately  reenlisted  without  their 
having  to  withdraw  the  savings  and  redeposlt 
them. 

H.R.  17451:  Avoiding  pay  loss  for  certain 
former  chiefs  and  deputy  chiefs  of  Navy 
bure.aus. 

Avoids  the  loss  In  pay  of  five  officers  of 
bureaus  that  were  abolished  under  a  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  reorganization. 

H.R.  5990:  Panama  Canal  employees  relief. 

Provides  a  $10  a  month  Increase  in  the  pay- 
ments received  by  certain  former  employees 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

HR.  1R019:  Military  construction  at  ^e 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 

Authorizes  $7,570,000  of  construction  to 
move  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathol- 
ogy to  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center.  This  move  will  vacate  a  site  for  a 
museum  and  sculpture  garden  to  accom- 
modate the  Hirshhorn  collection  of  contem- 
porary art  and  sculpture, 

PL.  89-452:  Land  retrocession  to  the  State 
of  Wa.shington, 

Authorizes  the  adjustment  of  the  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  lands  near  Fort  Canby,  Wash- 
ington. 

Considered  and  favorably  reported  23  bills 
and  resolutions  authorizing  disposal  of  23 
materials  from  the  national  and  supplemen- 
tal stockpile  The  estimated  value  of  the  ma- 
terials is  $333,537,000. 

NOMINATIONS 

Considered  61,455  nominations.  Nine 
Committee  meetings  were  scheduled  for  the 
consideration  of  civilian  and  military  nomi- 
nations to  statutory  offices  traditionally  in- 
volving personal  appearances  by  the  nom- 
inees before  the  Committee. 

ST.TJC0M MITTEE    ACTIVITIES 

Prcparedties.^  Investigating  Subcommittee 

Concentrated  attention  on  adequacy  of 
our  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  and  whether 
they  are  proj^erly  trained,  equipped,  and 
supplied  to  perform  their  missions. 

Began  comprehensive  examination  of 
worldwide  commitments  of  the  United 
States  and  whether  our  military  capability 
to  support  these  commitments  is  sufficient. 

Studied  effect  of  our  efforts  In  Southeast 
Asia  on  combat  readiness  and  military  pre- 
paredness of  forces  remaining  in  the  United 


States  and  stationed  at  other  locations  In 
the  world. 

Continued  monitoring  implementation  of 
the  lour  nuclear  test  ban  safeguards. 

Continued  examination  of  proposed  merger 
of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

( A  more   detailed   report   of  the   subcom- 
mittee's activities  appears  on  page  26902  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  October  20, 
1966.) 
Central    Intelligence    Agency    Subcommittee 

Held  8  meetings  In  exercising  legislative 
review  over  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  policies  and  programs  being  carried 
out  by  that  Agency  under  the  National  Secti- 
rity  Act  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Act  of 
1949. 

National  Stockpile  and  Naval  PetroUrim 
Reserves  Subcommittee 

Considered  and  recommended  23  bill.";  .ind 
resolutions  authorizing  disposals  of  mate- 
rials from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile  that  are  necessary 
to  objectives.  The  estimated  market  value 
of  the  materials  approved  for  disposal  Is 
$333,537,000. 

Accomplished  consultation  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  on  contracts  affecting 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves. 

Status  of  Forces  Subcommittee 

Conducted  hearings  and  Issued  report  on 
that  part  of  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty  relating  to  criminal  Jurisdiction  that 
is  not  waived  by  host  coxmtrles  In  which 
United  States  forces  are  stationed. 

Officer  Grade  Limitations  Subcommittee 

Considered  reports  submitted  by  military 
departments  on  officer  grade  distribution. 

Considered  and  favorably  reported  H.R. 
14741  relating  to  the  authorized  number  of 
general  officers  in  the  Marine  Corpe. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  6  years  ago  the  U.S.  Congress 
created  the  East- West  Center  in  Hawaii. 
Its  avowed  function  was,  and  Ls  today, 
to  bring  East  and  West  together  to  make 
friends  and  overcome  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  I  am  proud  that  along  with 
the  then  Senate  majority  leader,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  and  the  then  delegate  from 
Hawaii  to  Congress,  John  A,  Bums,  to 
have  been  able  to  play  a  i>art  in  the 
foimding  of  this  Institution.  On  the  last 
Monday,  President  Johnson  stopped  at 
the  Center  on  his  way  to  southeast  Asia. 
Chancellor  and  former  Ambassador  How- 
ard P.  Jones,  of  the  Center,  Introduced 
the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Burns.  His  remarks  on  that 
occasion  follow  as  do  two  letters  from 
Mr.  Norman  C.  C.  Pu,  president  of  the 
East-West  Center  Grantees  Association, 
which  express  the  fervent  hopes  of  us 
all  that  the  President  is  successful  in 
his  quest  for  an  honorable  and  lasting 
peace: 

iNTRODnCTORT        ReM.^RKS        BY        CHANCELI-OR 

Howard  P.  Jones,  October  17.   1966 
Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Burns, 
President  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  distinguished 


guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  East-West 
Center  Is  honored  today  by  the  visit  of  the 
man  whose  vision  gave  It  birth. 

That  vision  grew  from  a  simple  conviction: 
If.  in  the  future,  man  Is  to  forestall  the  w;irs 
that  have  darkened  the  past,  intellect  must 
replace  emotion,  knowledge  must  overcome 
ignorance,  understanding  must  conquer 
prejudice. 

To  these  ends,  the  East-West  Center  was 
established  by  Act  of  Congress.  Bringing 
together  scholars  and  students  from  Asia, 
the  Pacific  islands,  and  the  United  States, 
the  Center  cultivates  the  science  of  cross- 
cultural  communication,  and  pursues  the 
arts  of  peace. 

Here  all  cultures,  all  races,  all  creeds  are 
equally  honored,  the  wisdom  of  each  ci\  iliza- 
tion  adding  its  wealth  to  the  rest. 

Here  today,  to  Introduce  its  founding 
father,  is  another  of  that  Inspired  group 
of  legislators,  University  of  Hawaii  faculty 
members,  otlier  men  and  women  In  the  worlds 
of  government  and  education,  to  whom  this 
Institution   owes    its   life. 

As  Hawaii  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  In 
association  with  Senator  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  of  Texas  and  Congressman  John  J. 
RooNET  of  New  York — three  men  whose 
names  are  engraved  on  the  plaque  soon  to 
be  unveiled  as  part  of  tJils  occasion — he  en- 
visaged Hawaii  ae  the  site  of  this  Asian- 
American  bridge,  and  helped  to  lather  the 
enabling  legislation. 

As  Governor  of  the  Fiftieth  State,  he  re- 
mains a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Ideals  on 
wliich  the  East-West  Center  rests,  exposliig 
the  poverty  of  human  prejudice,  exalting  the 
power  of  human  understanding. 

No  man  can  better  express  the  hopes  of 
the  multi-racial  peoples  who  inhabit  these 
islands — the  hopes  that  accompany  our 
President  on  his  mission  of  peace. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  present  to  you — Gov- 
ernor John  A.  Burns. 


East- West  Center 
Grantees'  Association, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii.  October  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President,  the  United  States  of  America. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsiDETrr:  On  behalf  of  the 
grantees  of  the  H^ast-West  Center,  the  East- 
West  Center  Grantees'  Association  wishes  the 
President,  an  acknowledged  friend,  success 
in  his  quest  for  peace. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Norman  C.  C.  Pu, 

President. 

EUst-West  Center  Grantees'  Association, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  October  17, 1966. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President,  the  United  States  of  America. 

Dear  Mr.  F^resident:  We.  the  members  of 
the  East-West  Center  Grantees'  Association, 
on  behalf  of  the  student  body  of  the  East- 
West  Center  wish  to  express  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  vital  role  you  have  played 
in  the  creation  of  this  unique  institution  and 
the  continued  support  which  you  have  con- 
tributed throughout  its  growth.  We,  too.  be- 
lieve In  the  EJast-West  Center  and  its  goal 
of  mutual  understanding  and  "cultural  and 
technical  Interchange  between  peoples  of 
East  and  West." 

Each  of  us  in  his  own  way  Is  striving  to 
achieve  the  realization  of  the  Center's  goals 
In  his  own  life  and  for  his  own  country. 

The  Center  is  young  and  so  too  are  we;  yet, 
hopefully,  the  role  the  Center  has  played  In 
molding  our  lives  will  contribute  to  the 
building  of  a  better  world  In  which  there  Is 
no  East  or  West,  but  one  world  In  which  ail 
men  may  live  In  harmony. 
Respectfully   yours. 

Norman  C.  C.  Fn, 

4     President. 
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Tribate  to  tbe  Honorable  Lererett  Salton 
stall,  of  MasMcbutetts 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    »£A3SACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Roosevelt  was  enormously 
pomilar  In  Massachusetts.  In  1944  he 
carried  the  State  by  114,000  votes.  Lrv- 
SRZTT  Saltonstall  was  elected  a  Republi- 
can Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
year  by  a  very  much  larger  plurality.  He 
has  been  a  Senator  since  then,  and  today 
he  takes  his  departure  from  Congress. 
His  Is  a  well-earned  retirement,  and  I 
wish  many  happy  and  productive  years 
ahead  for  my  dear  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

A  record  of  dlstingiiished  public  service 
began  with  his  election  to  the  Newton 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  1920.  He  became 
an  assistant  district  attorney  of  Middle- 
sex County,  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives  in 
1923,  and  served  as  that  body's  spesJcer 
for  8  years.  He  became  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  In  1938,  and  was  reelected 
In  1940. 

His  election  in  1944  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
was  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  He  was  re- 
soundingly relected  in  1948,  1954,  and 
1960.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
be  has  displayed  the  same  qualities  of  in- 
tesrlty,  ability,  candor,  and  courage  that 
he  showed  as  a  public  ofBcial  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

During  his  long  lifetime  of  public  serv- 
ice, Lkvzrxtt  Saltonstall  has  come  to 
occupy  a  very  special  place  in  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  affections  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Bay  State  of  all  par- 
ties, sections,  ages,  and  backgroimds. 

A  public  life  as  long,  as  distinguished, 
and  as  vigorous  as  his  necessarily  has 
given  rise  to  a  whole  Inventory  of  stories 
about  him.  I  can  mention  only  a  few, 
those  that  seem  to  reflect  most  clearly 
his  character  and  principles. 

An  Irish  political  opponent  once  said 
that  Mr.  Saltonstall  would  not^dare 
show  his  Yankee  face  in  heavily  Irish 
South  Boston.  Of  course.  Mr.  Salton- 
stall immediately  did  so,  won  a  lot  of 
Irish  votes,  and  became  a  featured  at- 
traction of  each  year's  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parade  through  South  Boston. 

The  reason  that  he  has  given  for  his 
decision  not  to  seek  raelection  Is  entirely 
In  keeping  with  his  character.    He  said : 

I  fe«l  that  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
•crve  for  anottaer  e-year  term  with  the  z«al, 
ability,  and  conscientiousness  with  which  I 
would  want  to  serve. 

He  once  wrote: 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Senator  of  our  great 
country  and  while  I  know  any  part  I  can  play 
Is  a  very  amall  one.  I  want  to  make  It  one 
that  wUI  help  o\ir  State  and  our  xxtuntry 
prosper  ao  that  our  children  may  enjoy  what 
we  have  enjoyed  and  a  little  more.  too. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  an  honest 
man  and  a  patriotic  American.  His  leg- 
islative wisdom  Is  the  product  of  his  years 
of  experience.    He  has  written: 
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My  years  In  public  office  have  taught  me  to 
be  exceedingly  careful  how  I  express  an  opin- 
ion In  advance  of  a  vote  on  any  specific  meae- 
ure.  sine*  the  bill  on  which  I  may  vote  may 
be  subetantlally  different  from  the  one  on 
which  I  have  been  asked  an  opinion.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  an  engineer  con- 
demning me  for  not  talcing  a  definite  stand 
on  a  particular  bill  as  it  was  introduced  in 
the  Congress.  No  hearing  h;ul  been  held. 
No  committee  had  reported  on  it,  yet  he 
wanted  me  to  state  my  position  unequivo- 
cally. In  reply.  I  asked  him  if  he  gave  expert 
opinion  on  an  engineering  problem  before  all 
the  blueprints  of  the  propoei'lon  were  before 
him. 


October  25,  1966 

3alute  to  National  Mutiple  Sc!ero>i> 
Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 


In  his  personal  life,  he  has  suffered 
deep  bereavements.  In  these,  as  in  every 
crisis  and  trial  of  his  public 'life,  he  has 
shown  the  courage  and  reticence  of  his 
Yankee  forbears.  They  were  made  of 
stem  stuff,  those  men  who  settled  the 
wintry  Atlantic  coast  of  the  New  World, 
and  so  Is  he  made  of  the  same  Iron  will, 
personal  bravery,  and  utter  and  complete 
integrity. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  his  long  public  life  to  give  an- 
other man  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

I  have  found — 

He  once  said — 
that   you   get   further   with   a   fellow   if  you 
assume  his  motives  are  as  lionorable  as  yours, 
than  if  you  play  him  sUpperj- 

He  is  a  courteous,  gentle,  and  unpre- 
tentious man  who  has  always  been  a  tire- 
less doer  of  small  kindnesses  of  the  sort 
that  are  rarely  forgotten.  His  tastes  are 
simple;  he  likes  codfish  balls,  apple  pie, 
and  Indian  pudding.  He  used  to  wear 
his  father's  pants  to  the  very  few  parties 
he  attended  at  some  of  the  embassies 
when  he  first  came  to  Washington.  That 
Is  the  kind  of  aristocrat  we  have  in  Mas- 
sachestts. 

It  is  time  to  say  a  fond  farewell  to 
him.  I  am  proud  to  have  served  in  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delegation 
with  him.  I  am  proud  to  have  known 
him. 


Senator  Maurine  B.  Neaberger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  INOYUE.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  Maurine  Neuberger  will  not  be  with 
us  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Though  women  suffrage  has  long  been  a 
part  of  constitutional  rights,  convention 
has  been  slow  in  changing.  She  has 
demonstrated  to  the  world  the  singular 
contributions  women  can  make  to  the 
Government  in  our,  or  In  any,  free  sp- 
ciety.  Not  only  Is  she  a  charming  and 
gracious  lady  but  an  able  legislator  whose 
ir\fluence  has  served  her  State  and  Na- 
tion well. 

While  she  turns  now  to  a  less  public 
life,  I  am  sure  her  broad  interests  and 
concern  will  continually  lead  her  into, 
public  life  and  that  any  community  in 
which  she  Uves  will  derive  great  benefits 
from  the  talents  this  remarkable  woman 
brings  with  her.  I  wish  her  every  suc- 
cess and  happiness. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
Address  by  Hon.   John   E.   Fogarty  to   the 

National     MtrLTiPLE     Sclerosis     Society, 

OcTOBE»  15,  1966 

I  salute  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  Twen- 
tieth Anniversary.  This  Is  a  good  year  for 
commemorating  past  evehts  and  for  setting 
new  goals  for  the  future.  The  twentieth 
year  In  the  life  of  a  young  man  or  woman 
Is  a  time  of  flowering,  of  promise,  of  coming 
more  fully  Into  adulthood.  May  this  year 
for  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
be  one  of  realization  for  aU  of  you — realiza- 
tion of  the  dreams  you  have  worked  so  hard 
to  bring  to  fruition.  We  are  all  heavily  In 
your  debt. 

I  want  also  to  congratulate  those  of  you 
who  received  awards  tonight.  Your  time, 
your  energies,  your  accomplishments  are 
deeply  appreciated  by  a  grateful  Nation. 

And  I  would  like  to  wish  you  luck  In  the 
forward  step  and  new  direction  you  are  now 
undertaking — In  eetabltshlng  an  Interna- 
tional organization.  Since  this  disease 
knows  no  boundaries  and  Is  found  in  covin- 
trles  around  the  world,  a  worldwide  orga- 
nization Is  needed  to  carry  on  the  fight. 
Through  an  International  society,  you  can 
share  programs  and  accompUshmento  with 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  In  return,  experi- 
ence and  new  knowledge  ^gained  In  other 
countries  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Working  together,  we 
may  someday  unearth  those  important  clues 
which  will  unlock  the  secret  of  multiple 
sclerosis. 

To  speak  before  a  voluntary  health  orga- 
nization Is  always  a  great  honor  and  pleasure 
for  me.  I  find  in  these  groups  dedicated  and 
Informed  people,  people  who  do  not  need  to 
be  convinced  of  the  Importance  of  health  to 
the  strength  of  our  Nation.  Here  I  find  peo- 
ple who  know  the  vital  role  played  by  their 
organizations,  by  private  Industry,  and  by 
the  Government  In  a  ceaseless  conquest  of 
physical  and  mental  disease. 

The  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  has 
been  an  especially  effective  voluntary  orga- 
nization. Its  accomplishments  are  too  nu- 
merous for  me  to  recite  tonight.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  make  brief  mention  of  some  of 
the  areas  where  It  has  provided  Invaluable 
service. 

One  of  your  most  important  accomplish- 
ments has  been  the  provision  of  clinics  for 
the  care  of  multiple  sclerosis  patients.  This 
la  an  area  of  endeavor  In  which  your  orga- 
nization Is  particularly  effective.  It  is  most 
reassuring  and  comforting  to  me  to  know 
that  you  now  have  55  clinics  or  treatment 
centers  throughout  the  Nation. 

Local  clinics  and  patient  services  mean 
much  to  a  person  who  needs  continuing  care. 
Families  have  to  be  helped  with  internal  ad- 
justments. Employment  and  social  problems 
have  to  be  solved.  But  research  and  patient 
care  should  not  be  considered  separate  en- 
titles, for  they  are.  in  fact,  two  aspects  of  the 
same  program. 

But  while  research  Is  striving  to  find  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  multiple  sclerosis, 
there  are  thousands  who  already  have  the 
disease,  many  incapacitated  for  life,  waiting, 
praying  for  a  cure,^  be  found.  What  would 
happen  to  them  Biit  for  the  patient  services 
that  the  Society  provides? 


Ovtober  25,  1966 
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Like  >U1  successfvil  voluntary  agencies,  the 
Society  conducts  large  educational  and  infor- 
mational programs.  It  has  a  vast  informa- 
tion service  to  tell  Americans  what  multiple 
sclerosis  Is  and  to  enlist  their  active  support 
in  conquering  it.  This  information  activity 
serves  to  aid  the  Society  In  its  drives  to  raise 
funds  to  support  its  programs.  It  also  helps 
to  further  understanding  and  knowledge,  and 
to  create  a  mood  favorable  to  Government 
support. 

There  is  mtich  proof  that  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  your  cause.  A  good  early  ex- 
.ample  is  the  major  role  you  played  iii  the 
establishment  of  our  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Disea-ses  and  Blindness. 

In  May  1949.  your  president  Mr.  Ralph 
Strau.ss,  together  with  your  founder  and 
Executive  Director  Miss  Sylvia  Lawry,  Dr. 
Tracy  Putnam,  Dr.  Houston  Merritt,  and 
others  appeared  before  a  Senate  Committee 
to  testify  on  the  proposed  National  Multiple 
Sclerasis  Act.  Although  this  bill  was  not 
passed,  considerable  interest  was  aroused.  In 
1950,  with  the  cooperation  of  various  other 
voluntary  health  groups,  the  act  creating  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness  was  passed. 

Over  the  years,  you  have  worked  closely 
with  the  Institute.  Especially  notable  has 
been  your  work  and  interest  in  joint  research. 
The  Society  has  collaborated  with  the  NINDB 
on  several  significant  research  projects 
through  the  years — a  demonstration  of  the 
p.artnership  role  of  Government  and  volun- 
tary health  agencies  in  research. 

A  good  example  of  such  a  joint  program  is 
one  now  being  conducted.  The  Society  has 
provided  almost  $60,000  to  purchase  viral 
antigens  to  detect  virtLs  antibodies  and  In- 
stitute scientists  are  using  the  test  antigens 
of  several  virtises  in  their  search  for  f>ossibIe 
multiple  sclerosis  viruses.  Collaboration  by 
the  Society  and  NINDB  Is  enabling  research- 
ers to  explore  this  promising  new  lead  much 
more  vigorously  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  possible. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  vitality  of 
the  combined  approach  to  the  problems  of 
htmian  disease  that  has  evolved  in  America. 
Voluntary  agencies,  such  as  the  MS  Society, 
and  the  Federal  Government  are  concentrat- 
ing their  resources  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good  in  a  complementary  and  highly 
effective  effort.  The  Federal  Government,  by 
reason  of  its  structure  and  resources,  can 
play  one  of  its  most  effective  roles  by  con- 
centrating its  efforts  on  research. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  your  organization, 
your  leaders  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Government  agencies  concerned.  We  deeply 
appreciate  all  the  Inspiration,  help  and  co- 
operation you  have  given  us  and  wish  you 
well  In  your  future  program. 

During  my  years  in  Congress  as  Chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  health  and  related  matters,  1  have  con- 
tinually eniphasized  the  need  for  a  parner- 
Ehlp  of  Government  and  voluntary  effort  to 
strike  against  disease.  I  view  the  efforts  of 
each  as  a  sustaining  force  for  the  other. 

As  a  partner  in  this  combined  effoi-t  you 
have  served  as  an  especially  sustaining  force 
in  rallying  support  for  the  battle  against  MS. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  continue  your  efforts 
in  gaining  support  In  the  future.  Knowing 
of  your  continual  support  has  been  impor- 
tant to  me.  I  think  It  is  important  for 
each  of  you  to  write  to  your  Congressman 
about  your  chapter  activities  and  the  great 
need  for  government  support  of  research. 
Write  not  only  at  appropriation  times  but 
throughout  the  year.  Keep  up  their  Inter- 
est in  your  great  catise.  Let  them  hear 
from  all  180  of  your  chapters  every  year. 

Do  not  doubt  that  your  efforts  will  be 
rewarded.  Over  the  past  20  years  we  have 
made  considerable  progress  getting  more  sup- 
port for  health  at  all  levels.  There  has  been 
a  truly  revoUitionary  growth  In  expenditures 


for  health  and  in  the  health  consciousness  of 
.'Americans. 

Last  year  aJmodt  $2  billion  were  spent  on 
medical  research  In  this  ootintry.  Such  e»- 
penditures  financed  by  Government  and  pri- 
vate agencies  are  21  times  greater  than  the 
sums  expended  for  such  research  In  "1947. 

Federal  sui>ix)rt  of  medical  research  ex- 
panded rapidly  following  World  War  II.  For 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  have  an  active 
part  :n  increasing  the  Federal  role — and.  in 
so  doing,  helping  establish  a  truly  national 
medical  research  and  research  training  effort 
in  this  country. 

Today,  when  we  speak  of  Federal  support 
of  research  in  medicine,  it  is  the  NIH  that 
comes  first  to  mind.  The  NIH  is  now  receiv- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  Federal  dollar  for 
such  research  than  are  all  other  health 
agencies  combined.  Excluding  construction 
grants,  the  NIH  appropriations  increased 
from  $8.3  million  In  1946-47  to  more  than  $1 
billion  in  1966-67,  while  all  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  medical  research  increased  44  times 
between  1947  and  1965. 

I  do  not  want  any  of  you  to  think  this 
growth  rate  was  automatic  or  that  it  came 
about  by  someone  waving  a  magic  wand. 
Each  year — during  the  years  of  the  greatest 
growth  In  Federal  (ispecially  NIH)  invest- 
ment in  medical  research — some  of  us  in  the 
Congress  fought  to  accelerate  the  growth 
rate. 

I  am  provid  to  have  played  a  part  In  In- 
creasing the  emphasis  on  our  national  health 
problems,  on  research  to  help  to  correct 
them,  and  on  growth  of  NIH  as  the  agency 
to  conduct  and  administer  that  research. 

And  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  small 
part  in  the  development  of  one  Institute  in 
particular.  When  Congress  authorized  the 
NINDB  in  1950,  It  launched  a  continuing 
ciimpalgn  against  the  widely  varying  neuro- 
logical and  sensory  disorders.  A  vast  medi- 
cal frontier  was  established  which  Is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  Important  re- 
search areas  In  the  field  of  medicine  and 
public  health. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  against  the 
disease  since  the  Society  was  founded  In 
1946.  We  are  certain  that  prevention  will 
one  day  become  reality  and  eventually  even 
a  cure  will  be  found.  How  soon  this  can 
be  accomplished  will  depend  on  how  ef- 
fectively this  Nation  can  mobilize  Its  re- 
soiu'ces  to  undertake  the  task. 

For  your  Twentieth  Anniversary  meeting, 
you  have  chosen  the  theme,  "A  World-Wide 
Rededication."  I  wish  you  success  In  mar- 
shaUlng  new  forces,  inspiring  veteran  work- 
ers, adding  stout  hearts  to  our  common 
cause.  I,  too.  Join  with  you  In  a  spirit  of 
rededication.  I  have  faith  that  victory  will 
be  otirs. 


Auto  Safety:  New  York  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  major  achievements 
of  the  89th  Congress  was  the  enactment 
of  the  Auto  Safety  Act  of  1966.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  is  long  overdue. 
The  figures  for  1965  show  that  American 
deaths  continued  to  rise  on  our  highways 
at  an  even  more  alarming  rate:  49,000 
killed;  4»2  milhon  injured;  $8.5  billion 
lost  In  property  damage  and  man-hours. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  made  sig- 
nificant strides  in  seeking  to  find  ways 


to  meet  this  problem.  One  of  our  State 
senators,  Edward  J,  Speho,  has  received 
wide  recognition  for  initiating  new  de- 
velopments in  traCBc  safety. 

Much  of  the  thinking  which  he  devel- 
oped has  become  part  of  the  automobile 
safety  legislation  passed  this  year  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  the  Pi  e.s- 
Ident.  ^ 

Senator  Speno  served  as  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Motor  Vehicles  and  Traffic 
Safety  in  1959.  In  that  year  he  led  the 
fight  for  passage  of  legislation  which  re- 
quired certification  of  brake  fluid  by  the 
motor  vehicle  department.  This  law 
made  certain  that  no  substandard  fluid 
would  be  available  in  New  York  State. 

In  1960,  Senator  Speno'began  the  fight 
for  mandatorj'  seat  belt  Installation  in 
New  York  State  motor  vehicles.  In  1961. 
the  first  law  was  enacted  requiring 
anchoi-age  points  for  seat  belts.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  1965  that  seat  belt 
Installation  became  a  legal  requirement 
in  New  York. 

The  New  York  State  safety  car  pro- 
gram, conceived  by  Senator  Speno,  was 
the  first  such  program  in  the  Nation. 
The  New  York  State  Legislature  passed, 
and  Governor  Rockefeller  signed  Into  law 
in  1965,  an  appropriation  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  to  determine  whether  a 
safety  car  could  be  built.  The  answer 
came  back  as  a  resounding  "yes."  This 
program  Is  now  in  full  gear.  This  year 
more  money  was  appropriated  to  actual- 
ly construct  a  prototype  safety  car. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  amendment  to 
this  year's  Auto  Safety  Act  will  allow  New 
York  State  to  receive  Federal  assistance 
to  expedite  this  prototype  safety  car  pro- 
gram. I  am  proud  of  the  advancements 
made  by  our  State  and  know  that  our 
leadership  will  be  continued. 


Senator  Leverett  Saltonitall  of 
Massachusetts 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  about  20  years  in  the  course 
of  Appropriations  Committee  business  I 
have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall. Senator  Saltonstall  is  retir- 
ing this  year,  however,  bringing  to  an 
end  a  distinguished  and  outstanding 
career  as  a  public  servant.  His  career 
in  public  office  began  long  before  he 
joined  the  other  body  21  years  ago.  He 
served  three  terms  as  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  a  rec- 
ord still  unbroken,  and  provided  it  with 
efficient  and  progressive  leadership. 
Aside  from  serving  as  Governor  and  Sen- 
ator he  has  eiIso  filled  a  variety  of  State 
offices — and  filled  all  of  them  well.  In 
aD,  Senator  Saltonstall  has  compiled  a 
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record  of  41  years  In  public  office.  His 
patience,  wit,  and  oounsel  will  be  missed 
by  an  of  us,  both  here  and  in  the  other 
body.  We  wish  him  many  ht^py  years 
as  he  start*  a  retirement  j«stly  desen'ed. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  First  Congrei- 
(ional  District  of  Maryland 


Sodal  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     I 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF   IXOaiSA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  trisITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  SMATHEFtS.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1965,  our  senior  citizens 
were  allowed  to  deduct  all  of  their  medi- 
cal and  drug  expenses  from  their  ad- 
justed gross  income. 

Under  existing  law  as  it  stands  today 
these  senior  citizens,  already  suffering 
from  the  high  cost  of  living,  will  only  be 
able  to  deduct  those  medical  expenses 
which  exceed  3  percent  of  their  adjusted 
gross  Income  for  drug  costs  which  ex- 
ceed 1  percent  of  their  adj  usted  gross  in- 
come. This  provision  of  existing  law  be- 
comes effective  January  1,  1967. 

When  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  considered  the 
Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  continue  to  allow  our 
senior  citizens  the  right  to  deduct  100 
percent  of  their  medical  expenses  from 
their  inccme  tax.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  in  committee  and  was  passed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  in  conference,  the 
amendment  was  deleted,  principally  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  social  security 
legislation  will  be  one  of  the  first  items 
on  the  agenda  when  the  90th  Congress 
convenes  in  January.  I  was  very  disap- 
pointed that  my  amendment  was  not  re- 
tained in  conference. 

From  the  mall  which  I  have  received, 
and  which  I  am  sure  is  also  being  re- 
ceived by  many  Members  of  this  body.  It 
is  evident  that  our  senior  citnzens  are 
able  to  avoid  extensive  hospitalization 
only  because  they  rely  on  medication  and 
other  medical  treatment  which  often  cost 
them  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  on 
fixed  incomes.  This  was  the  reason  why 
I  proposed  my  amendment. 

However  there  Is  a  bright  ray  of  hope 
that  this  proposal  will  carry  when  the 
Congress  meets  again  in  January  at 
which  time  I  will  introduce  the  measure 
again  and  strive  to  make  it  retroactive 
to  January  1, 1967. 

I  intend  also  to  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlres  to  Introduce  similar  bills.  T  sin- 
cerely hope,  too,  that  our  senior  citizens 
will  take  the  time  to  write  the  members 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  urging  support  of  my  pro- 
posal. 

I  am  confident  that  Justice  and  equal- 
ity in  this  area  which  means  so  much  to 
so  many  of  our  senior  citizens  who  have 
contrlbut^ll  greatly  to  the  progress  of 
this  Nation  will  meet  with  favorable  re- 
sp>onse  by  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbE.VT.ATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Spraker.  in  order 
to  rei)ort  to  the  poople  in  tiie  F'inst  Di.s- 
trict  of  Maryland  wl:om  it  has  been  my 
priviles-'e  to  repie.-^eut  duriiie;  the  88th 
and  89th  Cont4rts.-ies.  I  would  like  to  cite 
various  projects  in  wliich  there  lias  been 
or  is  to  be  the  srant  of  Federal  funds  or 
the  participation  of  Federal  agencies. 

Tiiese  piojcct.s  cover  many  aspects  of 
life  and  community  progress  throughout 
the  nine  countle.s  of  the  present  First 
Con3re.-..sional  Di.strict.  They  are  proj- 
ects which  have  either  t>oen  initiated,  are 
underway,  or  completed.  This  work  rep- 
resenrs  the  cooperation  and  efforts  of 
many  Individuals.  The.se  projects  are 
to  the  credit  of  many  people:  officials  of 
our  county  and  town  governments,  hard- 
working; Federal  employees  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment acencie.s.  civic  organizations, 
and  private  individuals.  All  have  in- 
volved the  time  and  ener[,'ies  of  my  office, 
includmir  my.^elf  and  my  staff. 

I  want  to  coiiQiatuIate  and  expi'ess  my 
appreciation  to  the  many  people,  both  in 
and  out  of  Govenmient.  wlio  have  con- 
tributed to  this  effort 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  further  that 
our  district  has  received  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  from  the  officials  of  tills 
administration  in  meeting  their  jespon- 
sibilities  to  the  taxpayers.  A  close 
examination  and  evaluation  of  ail  of 
these  projects  shows  that  our  district, 
compared  to  others,  has  fared  well. 

Two  major  Federal  projects,  author- 
ized and  partially  funded,  Include:  First, 
the  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore— $16.5  million — $3.7  million  cur- 
rently funded — to  establish  a  recrea- 
tional area.  cncompa.ssing  conservation 
and  utilization  of  19.000  acres  for  the 
present  and  future  generations;  and  sec- 
ond, the  complete  study  and  hydraulic 
model  and  tecimical  center  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Basin — $6  million — $100,000 
currently  funded — to  effect  short-term 
Improvement  and  long-range  planning 
for  the  great  Maryland  asset — the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Other  projects  include : 

ACRICULTIRJC 

Blackbird  control:  Federal  assistance 
from  Department  of  Interior  to  find  solu- 
tion 

Delmarva  r)Oultry  industry:  Inspection 
services  clianges  opposed  freight  rate  de- 
crease— pending  general  assistance — all 
aspects. 

Milk  market  order  No.  4:  Successful 
retention  of  handler  pool  to  date  has 
meant  approximately  $1  per  htmdred- 
welght  for  all  milk  produced  and  shipped 
to  Philadelphia  from  First  District. 

Maryland  tobacco:  Worked  with  Mary- 
land tot>acco  interests  to  have  5 -cent  to- 
bacco subsidy  apply  to  Maryland  tobacco 
exports. 

Clarified  school-lunch  Frogram  ad- 
ministration favorable  to  area  canners. 


Aydelotte:  Watershed  project,'  Wi- 
comico County.* 

Passerdyke:  \Vatershed  project,  Wi- 
comico Coimty. 

Dividing  C^|ek:  Watershed  project,' 
Wicomico  Coimty. 

Sweet  potate:  Aitificial  coloring  reg- 
ulations, Wicoiilco  County. 

Upper  Chpptank  watei-she-d:  Soil 
drainage  prog'ram — 18  percent  in  Caro- 
line County— $4,908,150  total  cost. 

Rlapshyhop^  Watershed  project,'- 
Caitrfine  Couiilr. 

Goldsboro:  Watershed  project,'  Caro- 
line County. 

Middletownl  Watershed  project,'  Dor- 
chester County.    J 

Upper  Manokw:  Watershed  project,' 
Somerset  County. 

Coonsfoot:  Watershed  project ' — S154.- 
800  total  cost;  8104,600  Federal;  soil 
drainage,  Worcester  County. 

Franklyn  Branch:  Watershed  proj- 
ect —8164,520  total;  $112,560  Federal 
grant ;  Worcester  County. 

Ninepin  Brancli:  Watershed  project,' 
Worcester  County. 

Shingle  Landing:  Watershed  project,' 
Worcester  County. 

Corsica:  Waterslied  project,'  Queen 
Anne's  County. 

Long  Marsh:  Watershed  project,'' 
Queen  Anne's  County. 

Rehobeth:  Watershed  project.'  pending 
application,  Somerset  County. 

Marumsco:  Watershed  project.'  pend- 
ing application.  Somerset  County. 

King's  Creek:  Watershed  project.' 
pending   application.  Somerset  County. 

Turkey  Branch:  Watershed  project,' 
pending  application,  Somerset  County. 

CHESAPE-^KE    BAT    POLHTnON   CONTROL 

Cecilton:  Water  and  sewerage  project: 
$203,500  Federal  grant,  Cecil  County. 

Elkton:  Sewerage  facilities:  $485,032, 
Cecil  Coimty. 

North  East:  Sanitary  district  sewerage 
facility:  $148,250  grant;  $613,000  total; 
Cecil  County. 

Port  Deposit:  Sewerage  treatment 
project:  $304,000  total;  $74,750  grant; 
Cecil  County. 

Perryville:  Sewerage  facilities:  $457.- 
1000  total;  $223,000  grant;  Cecil  County. 

Rising  Sim:  Sewerage  system,  Cecil 
County. 

Denton:  Sewerage  project:  $483,500 
total;  $112,120  Federal  grant;  Caroline 
County. 

Greensboro:  Sewerage  disposal:  Caro- 
line County. 

Preston:  Sewerage  facility:  $93,500 
total;  $22,500  grant;  Caroline  County. 

Cambridge:  Sewer  facilities  and  other 
small  projects:  $174,250;  Dorchester 
County. 

Hurlock:  Sewerage  disposal  system: 
$928,000  total;  $72,300  grant;  Dorchester 
County. 

Secretary:  Sewerage  system:  $435,000 
total:  $133,900  grant;  Dorchester 
County. 

Rock  Hall:  Sewerage  disposal:  $762,- 
300  total;  Kent  County. 

Chestertown:  Sewerage  project:  $672,- 
400  total  cost;  $47,700  Federal  grant; 
Kent  County. 
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'  All  watershed  project*  deal  primarily  with 
drainage  of  farm  land  and  consen'atlon  oC 
natural  resources. 


Galena:  Sewerage  project:  $160,000 
total:  $43,000  Federal  grant;  Kent 
County. 

Kennedy vUle :  Water  and  sewerage 
disposal — pending — Kent  County. 

Cecil  County:  Spoil  disposal  areas — 
negotiated  minimum  local  damage  and 
inconvenience. 

Millington:  Sewerage  project:  $179,- 
200  total;  814,500  grant;  Kent  County. 

Centreville:  Water  and  sewerage: 
$120,600  total;  $30,150  Federal  grant; 
Queen  Anne's  County. 

Queenstown:  Sewerage  project:  $420,- 
820  total;  $84,700  grant;  Queen  Anne's 
County. 

Deal  Island:  Beach  erosion:  stabiliza- 
tion assistance,  Somerset  County. 

Crlsfield:  Sewer  project:  $820,859 
total;  $410,429  Federal  grant;  Somerset 
County. 

Hebron:  Sewerage  treatment  plant, 
Wicomico  County. 

Ocean  City:  Sewerage  project:  $3,700,- 
000  total;  8235,500  grant;  Worcester 
County. 

Snow  Hill:  Sewer  project:  $347,900 
total;  $86,600  Federal;  Worcester 
County. 

COMMU.NITY    IMPROVEMENT 

Charlestown  Bridge:  Worked  with 
State  roads  commission,  Cecil  County. 

Elkton:  Urban  Renewal:  $66,353  sur- 
vey and  planning  grant.  Cecil  County. 

Perryville:  Water  project,  Cecil 
County. 

Cambridge:  Public  housing  project:  $2 
million  Federal  loan,  Dorchester  County. 

Cambridge:  Urban  renewal:  $1,137,000 
Federal  grant  pending,  Dorchester 
Coui^y. 

Crisfield:  Public  housing  project:  $729,- 
189  Federal  loan,  Somerset  County. 

Crisfield:  Western  Union  oflBce — re- 
tained open  after  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  advised  it  would  be  closed, 
Somerset  County. 

Easton:  Memorial  Hospital,  expansion: 
$4,340,700  total;  $625,000  Federal  share, 
Talbot  County. 

Easton:  Airport,  resurfacing  runways: 
$242,900  total;  $121,450  Federal  grants 
complete,  Talbott  County. 

Oxford:  Beach  erosion  control,  Talbot 
County. 

St.  Michaels:  Housing  project,  Talbot 
County. 

Easton:  Talbot  County  Health  Center: 
$300,000  total;  8100.000  Federal,  Talbot 
County. 

Salisbury:  Urban  renewal:  $1,010,102 
total:  $866,983  Federal,  Wicomico 
County. 

Elk  Neck:  Mosquito  control  project, 
Cecil  County. 

Berlin:  Health  Center:  $35,000  Federal 
share,  Worcester  County. 

Ocean  City:  Arranged  for  old  Coast 
Guard  station  to  be  turned  ewer  to  Town 
of  Ocean  City.  Health  Center,  Worcester 
County. 

Elkton:  Court  House:  $187,642  Federal 
grant  for  expansion  and  renovation 
$1,595,083  total  cost,  Cecil  County. 

CO.MSEHVATION,    PRESERVATION,    AND    RECREATION 

Court  House  Point:  Recreational  pond, 
Cecil  County . 

Elk  Neck  State  Park:  Swimming  area 
permit  expedited.  Cecil  County. 
Pond  Creek  Area :  Preserved  for  wild- 


fowl— originaly  planned  for  dredged  ma- 
terial disposal,  Cecil  County. 

Denton:  Diversion  of  farm  land  to 
golf  course  and  coimtry  club:  $151,190 
Federal  loan,  Caroline  Coimty. 

Blackwater  Game  Refuge :  "Visitors  fa- 
cility expansion,  Dorchester  County. 

Eastern  Neck  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Kent  County. 

Restoration  for  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
grams: $114,000. 

Maryland  water  resources  aid:  Legis- 
lation authorizing  hydrological  study  of 
Delmarva  Peninsula. 

Obtain  transportation  for  grain  for 
migratory  birds  during  extensive  snow- 
storm. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Bainbridge:  Retention  of  training 
center,  Cecil  County. 

Bainbridge:  WA'VE  barracks  construc- 
tion: $1,091,000,  Cecil  County. 

Chesapeake  Clamchip  Corp.:  ARA 
loan,  Dorchester  County. 

Bay  Country  Festival:  Arranged  Fed- 
eral participation,  Dorchester  County. 

Dorchester  Industrial  Development 
Corp.:  Assisted  in  obtaining  loan  for 
starting  of  business  to  create  jobs,  Dor- 
chester County. 

Kent  County:  Planning  grant:  $27,650 
grant,  $41,475  total. 

Crisfield:  Maritime  Industrial  Park: 
$1.5  million  grant,  $3  miUion  project, 
Somerset  County. 

Princess  Anne:  Custom  pet  foods:  As- 
sisted in  establishing  new  business  for 
creation  of  jobs:  $710,000,  Somerset 
County. 

Worcester  County:  Chesapeake  Corp.: 
Assistance  in  dredging  Pocomoke  Mud- 
flats. 

Delmana  Council  planning  grant: 
$87,200. 

Friendship  International  AiiTX)rt:  Re- 
tention of  existing  schedules  and  addi- 
tion of  supplemental  services. 

Business:  Government  conferences: 
Held  in  Annapolis,  Salisbury,  and  Elkton. 

Button  industry:  Effect  tariff  change 
favorable  to  button  Industry. 

EDUCATION 

Elkton:  Vocational  and  Technical 
Training  Center,  Cecil  County. 

Crisfield :  Radar  station — surplus 
property— arranged  facility  be  turned 
over  for  local  usage,  Somerset  County. 

Salisbury:  Salisbury  State  College:  As- 
sisted in  establishing  the  college  library 
as  a  depository  library  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  Wicomico  County. 

Chesapeake  College :  Guidance  for 
Federal  assistance. 

School  superintendent  as.sistance  in 
meeting  requirements  of  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Evei-y  public  school  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  received  Federal  as- 
sistance through  the  normal  procedures 
established  by  the  Maryland  State  Board 
of  Education  and  Federal  Government. 

Impacted  school  assistance:  $280,000 
per  year,  Cecil  County. 

NAVIGATION     AND     UTILIZATION     Or     WATERWAYS 

Susquehanna  River  debris:  $14,000 
study  authorized  for  permanent  conec- 
tlon  of  problem,  Cecil  County. 

Susquehanna:  Channel  dredging  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  Cecil  County. 

Elk  River:  Dredging  project,  Cecil 
County. 


Choptank  River:  Relocation  of  navi- 
gation devices,  Caroline  County. 

F^hing  Creek:  Channel  "  dredging, 
Dorchester  County. 

Church  Creek:  Dredging  project.  Dor- 
chester County. 

Deepwater  Port:  Arrange  Federal 
maintenance,  Dorchester  County. 

Farm  Creek:  Assistance  in  ananging 
sea  wall  through  State  cooperation.  Dor- 
chester County. 

Choptank  River:  Additional  naviga- 
tional aids,  Dorchester  County. 

Honga  River  and  Tar  Bay:  dredging, 
Dorchester  County. 

Tyler  Cove:  Dredging,  $24,100.  Dor- 
chester County. 

Muddy  Hook  Cove:  Dredging.  $39,900, 
Dorchester  County. 

Rock  Hall:  Stone  jetty  repair  makinc 
harbor  useful,  Kent  County. 

Kent  County:  Coast  Guard  station,  as- 
sisted hi  site  purchase,  Kent  County. 

Wells  Cove:  Establish  breakwater 
study,  $17,000,  Queen  Annes  County. 

Crisfield:  New  Coast  Guard  station. 
Somerset  County. 

Crisfield:  Harbor  project,  dredging. 
Somerset  Coimty. 

Upper  Thoroughfare:  Repmir  stone 
breakwater.  Somerset  County. 

Ewell:  Channel  dredging.  Somerset 
County. 

Ewell:  Navigation  aid— foghorn — 
Somerset  County. 

Ewell:  Navigation  aid— light— Somer- 
set County. 

Rumbley:  Harbor  project.  Somerset 
County. 

Tylerton:  Dredging  project,  Somerset 
County. 

Pocomoke  Sound:  Dredging,  Somerset 
County. 

Rhodes  Point:  Small  boat  harbor. 
Somei-set  County. 

Crisfield:  Weather  equipment,  Somers 
Cover  Marina,  Somerset  County. 

Mount  Vemon-Websters  Cove:  Light- 
ed navigation  aid,  Somerset  County. 

Black  Walnut  Point:  Dredging.  Talbot 
County. 

Knapps  Narrows:  Purchase  of  Coast 
Guard  site,  Talbot  County. 

Neavitt  Harbor:  Project.  $31,000,  Tal- 
bot County. 

Dogwood  Harbor:  Dredging,  $40,000, 
Talbot  County. 

Tred  Avon  River:  Dredging,  $322,900, 
Talbot  County. 

Wicomico  River:  Dredging,  $137,608, 
Wicomico  County. 

Ocean  City :  Coast  Guard  facility.  Wor- 
cester County. 

Chincoteague  Bay-Pocomoke  River 
Canal  project:  5-year  study  nearing  com- 
pletion, Worcester  County. 

Ocean  City:  Sinepuxent  Bay  and 
Ocean  City  Harbor  and  Inlet  dredging, 
$75,456,  Worcester  County. 

Town  House  Creek:  Added  navigation 
aids,  Worcester  County. 

Baltimore  Harbor:  45-foot  depth 
channel. 

C.  &  D.  Canal  to  Baltimore  Hai-t)or 
dredging:  $100  million. 

POST  omCE  SERVICE 

Childs:  Post  office  retention,  alier  clos- 
ing announced  by  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment, Cecil  County. 

North  East:  New  post  office  facility: 
$61,000,  Cecil  County. 
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Hillsboro:  Retain  post  office,  Caroline 
County.  « 

Andrews:  Post  office,  helped  keep  it 
open.  Dorchester  County. 

Hurlock:  Post  office,  new  facility.  Dor- 
chester County. 

Crumpton:  New  post  office  facility  ap- 
proved. Kent  County. 

CentreviUe:  Federal  building:  $337.- 
000  total  cost.  Queen  Anne's  County. 

Queenstown:  New  post  office  facility, 
Queen  Anne's  County. 

Crlsfleld:  Tangier  mall  route,  retained 
and  prevented  relocation  to  Onancock. 
Somerset  County. 

Smith  Island:  Established  door-to- 
door  mail  dehvery  at  Ewell-Somerset 
Counties. 

Salisbury:  Federal  building:  $781,520 
total  cost,  land  and  construction,  Wico- 
mico County. 

Rhodes  Point:  Door-to-door  postal 
service  delivery,  Somerset  County. 

SSAFOOO  INDUSTTT  | 

Choptank  River:  Oyster  harveist. 
worked  with  State  to  correct  pollution 
problems,  Dorchester  County. 

Crisfleld:  Hard  Crab  Derby,  assisted 
with  Federal  participation,  Somerset 
County. 

Anuga  Trade  Fair:  Seafood  promo- 
tion— Cologne.  Germany. 

Crab  processing  machine:  $300,000  re- 
search and  development  grsmt. 

Seafood  market  news  office,  retained  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  area— Department  of 
the  Interior  had  announced  removal. 

GGNESAI, 

Perry  Point  Hospital:  Retention  of 
complete  facility  for  veterans  service, 
Cecil  County. 

Bloodsworth  Island:  Commitment 
from  Navy  to  decrease  size  of  explosives 
used  In  target  practice,  Dorchester 
County. 

Worcester  County:  Coastal  stabiliza- 
tion study:  3-year  program:  $90,000, 
c<»iplete  1966.  / 

Unlverdty  of  Maryland:  Authorized 
by  Congress  to  allow  imlverslty  to  pur- 
chase land  and  biilldings  from  the  De- 
pculment  of  the  Interior — located  in 
center  of  campus. 

omcm  or  economic   oppoRTONrrr 

Headstart,  1965:  $130,027. 

Headstart,  1966:  $88,076. 

Community  action  progrwn:  $738,658. 

Small  business.  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, rural  loans,  1965:  $27,580;  1966- 
$42.^70. 

Adult  basic  education:  $43,250. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  Cecil 
County  Included  with  seven  counties  to- 
tal, $166,410. 

Total  excluding  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps:  $1,070,261. 


October  23,  1966 


Tribatei  to  Confressman 

SPEECH 

OP  ^ 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  nxjtxsA 
IN  THB  HOT7SX  OF  REPRBSENTATIV-ES 

Saturday,  October  22, 196S 

Mr.  BIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,   will   the 
cmtlmum  yield? 


Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
in  the  statement  of  my  beloved  and  dis- 
tingiiLshcd  friend,  the  acting  majority 
leader,  on  the  service  in  Congress  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisiana. 
Jimmy  Morrison.  I  have  .'^crved  with 
him  for  many  years.  I  know  him.  I 
admire  him  greatly.  I  know  of  his  out- 
standing contritoutioMs  to  the  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  can  say  unqualifiedly 
that  no  man  has  done  more  to  advance 
the  interest  of  a:id  to  improve  the  hfe 
of  those  <lho  work  for  the  Government, 
particularly  among  the  postal  employ- 
ees, than  has  Jimmy  Mo)!Risojr.  His 
work  here  will  be  remembered  a  Ion-, 
long  time,   and   we  shall  al.  mi.^s  him. 


New  Hospital  for  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


OP    FLORID  .A 

IN  THE  HOL\SE  OF  R£PRE.SENT.\TIVE.S 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Floilda.  Mr.  Six-ak- 
er,  adeciuate  hospiul  facilities  are  of  con- 
com  to  communities  throur;hout  the  Na- 
tion, and  particular  in  .south  Florida 
where  we  are  experiencinc;  an  Increase 
in  population,  particularly  among  the 
senior-citizen  ase  group,  unlike  that  In 
many  other  localities.  In  light  of  this 
concern,  I  am  especially  proud  of  the  ef- 
forts bein?  made  In  Boca  Ra'^n,  Fla..  by 
leaders  In  the  community  to  pronde  a 
modern,  well-equipped  haspital.  This 
new  $4  million  facility  is  being  con- 
stiTicted  entirely  from  voluntaiT  dona- 
tions, and  will  open  ne.xt  spring. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  community 
benefits,  the  women  of  Boca  Raton, 
through  their  Debbie  Rand  Service 
League,  have  led  the  way  in  constructive 
efforts  to  bring  the  hospital  project  to 
completion.  Over  the  past  3  years,  these 
hardworking  women  have  given  more 
than  $240,000  to  their  hospital  project. 
and  all  the  money  has  been  raised 
through  voluntary  work — all  were  volun- 
teers working  without  remuneration  and 
witljout  special  recognition.  A  special 
project,  and  one  worthy  of  particular 
note,  has  been  the  annual  pre-Lenten 
Fiesta  de  Boca  Raton,  which  has  required 
the  help  of  .some  3.000  people  tills  year 
alone,  and  which  produced  almost  $70  - 
000  for  the  hospital  n 

The  successful  Boca  Raton  Fies^  will 
be  presented  again  Ln  1967  on  Fcbruarv-  2. 
The  authentic  Spanish  theme  is  most  ap- 
propriat.e  to  Boca  Raton,  w  hich  is  ble.ssed 
with  many  fine  examples  of  Spanish  and 
Mediterranean  architecture.  The  4-day 
affair  has  become  an  annual  event  of  in- 
terest to  touri.sts  and  residents  aUke,  and 
deserving  of  the  continued  surport  of  all. 
From  the  advance  planning,  which  calls 
for  parades,  arts  and  crafts,  exhibits,  fine 
entertainment,  a  grand  ball,  golf  tourna- 
ment, and  a  yacht-a-cade.  it  can  be  seen 
that  this  year's  Fiesta  de  Boca  Raton  will 
be  even  more  successful  than  those  of  the 
past,  and  will  provide  increased  benefita 
for  the  oommumty  hospital.    AU  those 


who  plan  to  be  in  Florida  this  winter 
should  Include  a  vLsit  to  Boca  Raton  at 
fiesta  time. 

Boca  Raton  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  work  being  done  by  so  many 
of  its  citizens  for  the  hospital,  and  I  com- 
mend them  all. 


The  Real  Mr.  Howe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  tellhig  editorial  in  the  News 
and  Courier,  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  ex- 
•  presses  how  many  concerned  school  offi- 
cials and  other  people,  by  no  means  all  of 
them  In  the  South,  feel  about  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Harold  Howe  II.  Tlie  editorial  points 
out  that  Mr.  Howe  has  made  a  remark- 
able statement  that  "school  desegrega- 
tion is  the  single  point  on  which  we  who 
caU  ourselves  educational  leadei-s  prove 
that  we  are  really  so." 

Mr.  Howe.  In  his  recent  speech,  also 
said  the  following: 

We  miust  bore  ahead  with  the  tools  we 
have,  ajid  it  won't  be  pleasant,  and  It  won  t 
be  quiet.  We  cannot  wait  for  mayors  aJid 
city  councils  to  do  the  work  they  hired  us 
to  do.  And  sometimes  we  must  do  the  worli 
they  don't  want  us  to  do. 

J  Mr.  Howe  apparently  thinks  that  the 
hne  of  authority  In  American  education 
runs  from  him  to  State  and  then  to  mu- 
nicipal school  officials.  It  does  not.  Lo- 
cal school  boards  are  responsible  to  their 
local  elected  officials.  If  the  school  board 
is  elected,  then  it  Is  its  own  arbiter  of 
proper  education  procedure.  If  the 
school  board  is  appointed,  it  is  ultimately 
responsible  to  the  local  elected  officials 
who  appointed  the  school  board  members 
as  the  local  elected  officials  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  to  the  voters.  Local 
control  of  schools  is  one  of  the  oldest 
traditions  of  our  counti-y  and  is  a  comer- 
stone  of  freedom  secured  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

If  Mr.  Howe  could  abrogate  the  tradi- 
tional authority  of  local  school  systems 
for  the  purposes  of  Integration,  he  could 
ultimately  do  so  for  any  other  reason. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Real  Mr  Howe 

Harold  Howe  II,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, is  putting  on  a  nimble  performance 
these  days  in  trying  to  convince  irate  con- 
gressmen that  he  doesn't  really  regard  t<jlal 
Integration  as  the  sole  educational  goal. 

Mr.  Howe  is  having  to  give  UUs  perform- 
ance because  many  .\mericaM  are  furious 
at  him  for  the  way  his  office  is  riding  rougli- 
6hod  over  the  rights  of  school  boards.  School 
officials  have  been  subjected  to  brutal  pre.s- 
eures  by  Mr.  Howe's  office.  Many  of  the 
tlireatR  came  in  the  form  of  telephone  calls 
or  private  Instructions  so  that  no  written 
record  is  left  to  enrage  the  public. 

But  the  record  la  by  no  meana  barren, 
even  though  Mr.  Howe  protest*  Uiat  he 
doesn't  Intend  to  dump  everything  In  educa- 
tion in  order  to  achieve  racial  Integration. 


October  25,  1966 
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Mr.  Howe's  re;U  feelincs  were  disclosed  In 
a  speech  t-poiisored  by  the  Urban  Le:igue  and 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University. 
Speaking  June  18.  this  is  what  he  said: 

■Scliool  desegregation  is  the  single  point 
on  which  we  who  c^all  ourselves  educational 
leaders  prove  that  we  are  really  so." 

Consider  that  catpgoric:J  st^itcnient :  "The 
single  point." 

An  educator  In  Mr.  Ho-ac's  book  doesn't 
prove  liimself  by  his  sc'hnUir.'^hip  his  under- 
standing of  the  nci'ds  of  his  stttdents,  his 
ability  to  recruit  a  team  of  superior  teach- 
ers, or  his  slciil  at  planniiig  a  curriculum  ni.d 
giving  guidance  to  students  and  teachers. 

In  Mr.  Howes  book,  "the  singie  jioint  "  on 
which  he  proves  himself  is  "school  desegre- 
gation." 

This  isn't  all  that  Mr.  Howe  said  in  lus  re- 
vealing spt-ech.  He  declared  tliat  educators 
must  "use  every  po&sible  device  to  include 
within  each  school  a  cross  section  of  the 
social  and  economic  bacicgrounds  of  the 
metropoli."." 

Mr  Howe  h.a.s  no  authority  or  richt  to  set 
standards  for  the  local  school  .systems  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
Civil  Rights  Act  decrees  this  kind  of  leveling 
and  mixing.  What  he  spouted  is  sociological 
dogma.  AU  the  law  requires  is  that  there  be 
no  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  creed 
or  color.  It  says  nothing  about  every  school 
building  in  America  having  to  be  a  miniature 
melting  pot. 

On  the  contrary.  Uie  neigliljorhood  school 
Is  the  deflr.itive  American  school.  What 
constitutes  a  neighborliood  is  a  decision  for 
a  scho<'>l  board  to  make,  not  Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Howe  has  no  intention  of  respecting 
tlie  wisiies  of  school  boards  and  local  com- 
munities, though  he  gives  clever  Up  service 
to  this  ideal. 

Tlie  real  Mr.  Howe  is  expo.<;ed  in  the  June 
18  sjx-ech.     In  this  addre.ss  he  said: 

"\Se  must  bore  ahead  with  the  tools  we 
have,  and  it  won't  be  pleasant,  and  it  won't 
be  quiet.  •  •  •  \Ve  cannot  wait  for  mayors 
and  cUy  councils  to  do  the  work  they  hired 
us  to  do.  And  sometimes  we  must  do  the 
work  they  don't  want  tts  to  do. 

In  short.  Mr.  Howe  won't  tolerate  the 
processes  of  self-government.  In  the  name 
of  democracy,  he  intends  to  ptish  aside  all 
local  objections  and  Impose  his  will  on  U.S. 
schools.     The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

This  Is  the  man  whom  President  Johnson 
h:is  chosen  to  head  tbe  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. This  U  the  man  who  continues  to 
enjoy  Presidential  trust  and  approval. 

When  Americans  go  to  the  polls  Nov.  8, 
If  they  are  of  a  mind  to  protest  against  Big 
Government's  crushing  pressure  against  local 
and  Individual  rights,  they  should  bear  In 
mind  Mr.  Howe's  contemptuous  words  for 
local  authority. 


Hon.  Frank  Chelf,  of  Kentuckj 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

.     OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Representative  Chelf  and  I  have  served 
in  Congress  together  many  years.  We 
all  know  him  to  be  able,  energetic,  and 
fearless.  He  has  done  an  unusually 
good  job  of  work  for  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation.  America  Is 
stronger  because  of  the  courageous  serv- 
ice of  this  outstanding  Member.    He  will 


be  missed  by  his  friends  when  Congress 
convenes  again. 

My  family  and  I  wish  for  Fr.ank  tind 
his  family  every  success,  happiness,  and 
joy  ill  the  future. 


Yearend  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN' 
IN  THE  HOU.-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  follow- 
ing yearend  report  is  being  mailed  to 
many  of  my  constituents  today. 

The  report  referred  to  follows: 

De.^r  Friend:  Another  year  has  gone  by — 
my  fourteenth  as  your  Congrcs.=:m-\n.  With 
the  Congress  now  In  recess,  at  least  until 
after  the  November  elections,  this  will  be 
my  last  Washington  Report  until  the  new 
Congress  convenes  In  January.  Many  led 
the  President  will  ask  Congress  Immediately 
after  the  electioi^s  to  approve  an  additiomU 
$13  billion  for  t'ue  Vietnam  war  and  possibly 
will  request  a  tax  "package"  Including 
Increases  in  personal  income  taxes. 

As  your  voice  in  this  89th  Congrcs.=  I  have 
exercised  my  vote  In  the  House  of  Repre^- 
sentatives  on  the  basis  of  what  I  thought 
was  best  for  our  District,  our  State  and  our 
Nation.  I  have  never  claimed  that  my  Judg- 
ment was  infallible  on  any  issue  but  have 
made  each  decision  after  careful  and  con- 
scientious study.  I  have  cast  several  thou- 
sand committee  and  House  votes  oi\  legisla- 
tion since  being  in  public  office. 

If  ever  you  have  any  question  on  why  I 
voted  as  I  did  on  any  amendment,  resolu- 
tion, or  bill.  pleiLse  drop  me  a  postcard.  I 
Want  you  to  have  this  Information  firsthand 
from  me  rather  than  accept  a  third  party's 
explanation  of  my  vote  on  any  given  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  two  years  of  the  89th  Congress  have 
been  very  busy  ones  for  me.  They  have  con- 
tained some  frustrations  and  some  Buc<:esse« 
in  my  attempts  to  represent  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  our  district,  our  State,  and  our  nation. 
In  this  Year-End  Report,  I  would  like  to 
touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  highlights  of 
those  two  years. 

SOCI.M.    SECVRITT 

Tlie  provision  of  my  bill  to  Increase  bene- 
fits across  the  board  by  7%  was  enacted  hist 
year.  With  the  cost  of  living  rising  so  rap- 
idly, however,  another  Laird  bill  was  intro- 
duced this  year  that  would  automatically 
Increase  social  security  benefits  each  time 
the  cost  of  living  goes  up.  I  am  hopeful 
that  next  year's  Congress  will  contain  more 
members  who  will  support  this  kind  of  Ieg:s- 
latlon. 

DAIRY    PROBLEMS 

Tliough  successful  In  reversing  the  John- 
son-Freeman decision  to  cut  back  dra.stica!Iy 
on  the  School  Milk  and  School  Lunch  pro- 
grams and  to  keep  dairy  price  supports  down, 
other  efforts  to  improve  the  dairy  situation 
have  not  been  successful.  Secretary  Free- 
man still  refuses  to  use  his  authority  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  restrict 
Imports  of  cheese  produced  tmder  unsanitary 
conditions  abroad  that  compete  unfairly 
with  Wisconsin  Cheese. 

VETB31ANS    PENSIONS 

Another  Lalrd-supported  bill  became  law 
this  year.  It  was  the  Veterans  Penfilon  Act 
whicb  contained  many  Improvements  In- 
cluding a  cost-of-living  Increase  la  benefitB,. 


Unfortunately.  Re|)ublican  amendments  to 
incre.'ise  the  \  eterans  Income  limitation  were 
defeated  in  Committee.  Next  year,  I  wtll 
coiuinue  my  efforts  to  incre.ise  the  amount 
of  outside  income  both  Veterans  and  Social 
Security  beneflciaries  may  earn  wiiiiout  lus- 
ii;g  pension  benefits. 

INII.ATION 

Despite  tlie  continued  cffi^rt*  of  rn.uiy  of 
us  in  Congress  to  hold  down  government 
spending  on  domestic  program.',  we  were 
luisucccssful  in  convincing  the  Administra- 
tion that  '  tau^lness  as  u^ual"  here  at  home 
while  fighting  a  Poslly  war  abroad  would  leud 
to  rapid  rises  in  the  cost  of  living.  Infla- 
tion is  a  "national  siilcs  lux."  levied  on  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  :uid  hurts 
most  those  on  fixed  incomes  and  ijensions. 

MINIMUM    WAGE 

My  vote  w.iS  ca-st  this  year  lu  favor  uf  tiie 
Minimum  Wage  Bill.  Four  years  ago.  I  op- 
posed an  amendment  to  this  Act  because  it 
changed  the  definition  of  what  constitute.s 
interstate  commerce.  That  was  not  un  issue 
in  the  bill  this  yeaj. 

VIETNAM 

All  -Americans  support  our  fighting  forces 
in  Vietnam  though  m.any  are  confused  and 
tiiiceriain  alxjut  the  short-term  aims  and 
long-term  objectives  of  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. More  than  anything  else  In  these  pasl 
two  years.  I  have  tried  to  get  the  Johnson 
Administration  to  define  clearly  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  and  to  spell  out  clearly 
tlie  true  costs  of  the  war.  Americans  will 
make  the  necessary  sacrifices  in  tune  of  war. 
Tlie  Administration  in  power  must  provide 
effective  leadership  and  direction. 

t'NEMPl.OYMENT    COMPENSATION 

Despite  Administration  attempts  to  scut- 
tie  experience  rating  which  has  worked  J^o 
well  in  Wisconsin,  we  were  successful  in  pre- 
serving e.v-perience  rating  In  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  that  were 
paired  by  the  Congress  this  year.  Every 
worker  and  emii'.oyer  in  Wisconsin  benefitted 
by  this  victory. 

MFnlCAI.    RESE.AECH 

As  rtuiking  minority  member  of  tlie  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported increased  funds  for  medical  research. 
Higher  priority  Is  given  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration to  space  rese.trch  than  to  hunuin 
research.  In  my  view,  this  Is  wrong  ajid  I 
will  continue  In  my  efforts  to  have  medical 
reseivrch  given  a  higher  priority  than  is  pres- 
ently the  case. 

INDERAL    TAX    SHARING 

One  of  my  greatest  efforts  in  this  89th  Con- 
gress hns  been  to  build  support  for  enact- 
ment ot  the  Laird  Tax  Sharing  Program. 
Tax  shnring  is  an  alternative  for  the  special 
categorical  grant-in-aid  program.s  The  in- 
creasing costs  of  education  are  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  a  lax-sliaring  ap- 
proach. Today  there  are  well  over  200  cate- 
gorical federal  grant-in-aid  programs  spend- 
ing more  tlian  414  billion  luinually.  'yet  our 
problems  grow  worse.  Wisconsin  sends  H.46 
to  Washington  for  every  dollar  it  gets  back 
in  federal  gnuits-in-aid.  Tax  siutring  would 
do  a  better  job  at  less  cost  and  1  intend  to 
continue  my  efforts  to  en.'u;t  the  l,;urd  Tax- 
Sharing  plan  Into  law. 

DISTRICT    CONFERENCES 

In  addition  to  my  activities  here  in  Wa.sh- 
Ington.  several  conferences  were  lie'd  back 
in  the  District  on  vital  problems  that  fiu-e 
our  people.  They  Included  a  "youth  Leader- 
ship Workshop  with  representatnea  from 
each  High  School  in  the  7th  District  and  an 
Informatlonsd  conference  for  our  older  citi- 
zens on  the  programs  available  to  assist  them 
on  the  federal  and  state  level.  My  efforts  to 
keep  you,  my  constituents,  uiformed  and  to 
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obtain  your  views  on  public  issues  will  con- 
tinue in  the  90th  Congress  beginning  next 
January. 

AFPRECIATION 

I  want  to  express  to  each  and  every  resi- 
dent of  the  7th  Congressional  District  my 
deep  appreciation  for  your  support  and  co- 
operation during  the  89th  Congress. 
Best  regards. 

Mel  Laird 


October  25,  1966 


The  Honorable  Howard  Worth  Smith 


j  SPEECH  I 

OF  ' 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

SOUTH    CASOLIN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
today  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  fine  man 
and  a  good  friend  known  to  many  of  us 
affectionately  as  ■Judge'  Smith. 

I  am  proud  of  my  State,  South  Caro- 
lina, but  today  I  envy  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  that  State  is  about  to  claim  for 
itself  the  time  and  talents  of  our  learned 
and  beloved  friend,  Howard  Worth 
Smith.  The  late  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
phrased  his  State's  sentiment  particu- 
larly well  when  he  described  him  as  "the 
greatest  living  Virginian,"  the  words 
inscribed  on  a  recent  portrait  of  the 
■■judge." 

Howard  'Worth  Smith  is  a  name  that 
will  long  be  rememl)ered,  respected,  and 
revered  In  the  Congress.  To  me,  he  has 
been  a  faithful  friend,  a  prudent  coun- 
selor, and  a  judicious  adviser  through 
my  career  in  this  House.  He  has  taught 
me  many  wise  lessons,  as  I  am  sure  he 
has  taught  others.  I  admire  his  princi- 
ples, and  I  am  proudest  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  never  compromised  those  prin- 
ciples. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  have 
said  that  his  taking  leave  of  us  marks 
the  end  of  an  era.  I  rather  think  it  is 
the  beginning  of  an  era — an  era  In  which 
we  will  all  realize  the  value  of  his  counsel 
and  the  assistance  he  has  given.  It  will 
be  an  era  for  renewal  of  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  return  this  Congress  and  the 
Nation  to  an  interpretation  of  our  basic 
principles  of  self-reliance  and  Individual 
worth.  It  will  be  much  more  difficult 
without  "Judge"  Smith,  but  it  will  be  a 
fine  test  of  the  character  and  fortitude 
of  those  of  us  who  are  left  to  carry  on 
the  tradition  and  the  testament  he  has 
left  us. 

The  "judge"  steadfastly  believed  In 
the  Jeffersonian  principle  that  "that 
government  governs  best  which  governs 
least."  There  are  still  many  others  who 
cling  to  that  principle,  and,  so.  Howard 
Smith's  values  are  not  disappearing 
from  the  scene. 

As  a  friend  describes  another  friend, 
it  may  be  hard  to  define  where  truth 
begins  to  wane  and  is  replaced  by  senti- 
ment. Perhaps  then  it  Is  of  more  value 
to  recall  what  critics'  thoughts  have 
been.  One  such  has  described  the 
"judge"  as  "rougrh  but  fair."  Another 
of  his  most  adamant  antagonists  has 
stated: 


Five  Presidents  have  come  from  his  con- 
gressional district,  but  only  one  Howard 
Worth  Smith.  I  cannot  recall  s  single  mat- 
ter on  which  I  agree  with  him  But  I  always 
had  the  guilty  feeling  of  deserting  principle 
because  I  liked  him. 

Other  of  my  colleague.s  have  already 
covered  the  hi.stoiy  and  biography  of 
Howard  Worth  Smiths  18  U'lxns  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representative.s.  I  will  not 
belabor  the  Record  with  fuither  remi- 
niscenses.  I  will  only  .say  ■■goodby," 
and  offer  the  promise  of  tho.s<>  of  us  who 
remain  that  we  will  hold  your  standards 
high,  -Judge. ■■  and  will  continue  to  fight 
the  battle  still  being  waged  for  your  kind 
of  constitutional  goveinment. 


Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr.,  of  Virginia 

EXTE.NSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 

OF 

HON.  LEN  B.  JORDAN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1366 

Mr.  JORDA>I  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senator  Han-y  Flood  Byrd  is  a  man 
who  will  continue  to  be  revered  for  his 
role  as  a  strong  public  servant  as  well 
as  for  his  personal  qualities  of  gentility 
and  integrity.  A.s  a  man  he  demon- 
strated a  versatility  of  interests  and  ca- 
pabilities much  like  another  great  Vir- 
ginian. Thomas  Jefferson.  Tlie  hobbies 
he  perfected  ranged  from  writing  to  rais- 
ing apples.  I  have  enjoyed  his  warm 
hospitality  at  Berryville  and  know  how- 
he  loved  the  beauty  of  his  orchards  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  t>eyond. 

As  a  statesman  Byrd  was  devoted  to 
principles  of  prudent  Federal  spending 
and  maintenance  of  States  rights  within 
the  Federal  Union.  He  never  wavered 
from  his  dedication  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Toward  this  end.,  he  thought, 
worked,  and  spoke  for  over  40  years  as 
Governor  of  Virginia,  as  leader  of  a 
strorig  political  organization  In  his  State, 
as  U.S.  Senator,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
powei-ful  Finance  Committee. 

His  Influence  on  finance  in  the  Senate 
and  on  government  in  his  Stat;  will  con- 
tinue as  positive  marks  of  his  effort  in 
public  life.  As  Governor,  Byrd  put  Vir- 
ginia on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and  his 
scrutiny  of  expenditures  continued  In  the 
Senate  as  he  was  recognized  as  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  The  Sena- 
tor's observation  of  the  budget  was  mag- 
nified by  his  conception  and  leadei-shlp 
of  the  Jonit  Committee  on  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  which  he  headed 
even  during  a  Republican  administra- 
tion. 

So  the  squire  of  Bei  lyville.  remembered 
by  many  who  work  In  the  Senate  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  often  in  a  light 
suit  and  habitually  accompanied  by  his 
dog  Pam  to  and  from  the  office  building, 
has  gone  to  join  his  beloved  wife.  His 
memory  remains  with  proud  Virginians, 
with  friends  and  admirers  in  the  Senate, 
and  with  many  Americans  who  will  con- 
tinue to  appreciate  his  work  here. 


Veto  of  Group  Life  Insurance  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  accomplishments  of  this  89th 
Congress  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 
However,  there  was  one  bill  in  particular 
which  we  passed  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  which  I  believe  in  fairness  to 
our  Government  employees  should  have 
been  enacted— I  refer  to  H.R.  6926,  the 
group  life  insurance  bill.  I  shall  work 
for  its  passage  early  in  the  90th  Congress. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  article  written  by  my  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Alwyn  Aaron,  legislative 
director,  Brooklyn  Postal  Union,  which 
appeared  In  the  BPU  News  &  Views, 
dated  September  14,  1966,  and  Mr. 
Aaron's  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  October  1,  1966: 
Veto  of  Life  Insurance  Bill  Angers  Postal 
Employees 
The  veto  ol  the  Group  Life  Insurance  Bill 
(H.R.  6926)  by  Pres.  Johnson  has  dealt  a 
slinging  blow  to  all  Federal  employees,  with- 
out. In  our  opinion,  doing  anything  to  really 
check  Inflation.  We  are  merely  unfortunat-e 
that  our  bill  came  up  for  Mr.  Johnson's  con- 
sideration at  the  exact  time  when  he  had 
opened  up  an  official  campaign  to  curb  infla- 
tion. The  postal  employees  have  been  most 
grievously  affected  by  the  2,9  percent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  July  1965,  We 
have  seen  the  puny  pay  raises  sanctioned, 
frittered  away  by  unbridled  inflation.  The 
President  had  to  make  a  start,  and  why  not 
with  the  weakest  labor  group  of  the  economy, 
which  legally  cannot  use  the  weapons  of  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy?  Every  news- 
paper In  recent  weeks  spoke  about  the 
■•Guidelines"  being  shattered,  tottering,  etc. 
For  us  in  the  p>ostal  service  it  is  very  real  and 
quite  existent, 

WhUe  the  President  was  speaking  about 
what  It  would  cost  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  vetoed  bill,  millions  of  private  employees 
were  enjoying  group  Insurance  benefits  far 
superior  to  the  Federal  Group  Insurance  sys- 
tem. Senate  Report  1071,  8©th  Congress,  is- 
sued by  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee 
stated;  "In  most  cases  major  employers  In 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  in  1966 
offered  life  Insurance  programs  significantly, 
more  liberal  than  the  Federal  employees'  pro- 
gram is  In  1966." 

Again  refereiice  is  made  to  the  $300  mil- 
lions added  to  the  pay  bill  reluctantly  signed 
by  the  President.  This  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  pay  bill  became  effective  July  I, 
1966  Instead  of  Jan.  I,  1967.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent Is  given  credit  for  engineering  the 
eventual  settlement  of  the  airlines  strike,  he  ' 
must  assume  responsibiliity  for  getting  the 
airline  employees  a  raise  which  was  effeclive 
Jan.  1,  1966,  not  Jan.  1.  1967.  This  is  a 
double  standard  with  a  vengeance! 

Mr.  Johnson  also  states  "Since  I  have  been 
President  thera'  have  been  4  successive  pay 
raises."  yQwri  were  pay  raises  under  the 
Johnson  Administration,  strongly  supported 
by  him.  In  Aug.  1964  and  Oct.  1965.  Tlie  pay 
raise  this  year  Is  only  the  third,  and  has 
already  been  eroded  by  the  failure  to  curb 
rising  prices.  A  raise  passed  In  1962,  car- 
ried a  provision  for  a  second  step  increase, 
but  was  a  Kennedy  measvire. 

One  more  point!  While  the  Administra- 
tion took  a  new  approach  this  year  In  carry- 
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Ing  out  its  so-called  "comparabilUy"  pro- 
gram by  Including  fringe  benefits  as  part  of 
its  total  compensation  for  Federal  employees, 
the  Group  Insurance  program  would  amount 
to  only  4  percent  additional  or  a  3.6  percent 
total  compensation,  which  is  still  far  below 
the  4.7  percent  airline  employees  received. 

At  the  recent  N.P.U.  National  convention 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts 
said  in  referring  to  several  resolutions  calling 
for  deletion  of  the  "No  Strike  Clause"  from 
our  n.ational  constitution.  "I  hope  you  will 
not  take  such  action.  However,  it  is  the 
Governmenfs  responsibility  to  treat  you 
f.iirly.  so  tliat  you  may  never  have  to  resort 
to  tactics  which  may  be  harmful  to  you." 

As  patriotic  citizens,  although  second  class 
citizens,  our  national  body  referred  these 
resolutions  to  a  legal  study. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  13,  1966) 

Veto  or  Beneitts  fob  Post.\l  Workers 
To  the  Editor: 

PrcMdent  Johnson's  veto  on  Sept.  12  of  the 
group  Insurance  bill  (HR.  6926)  for  Federal 
workers  has  dealt  a  blow  to  these  employes 
without,  in  our  opinion,  doing  anything  to 
check  inflation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
bill  came  up  for  his  consideration  Ju.st  when 
the  President  had  opened  his  anti-inflation 
campaign. 

Postal  employes  have  been  drastically 
nfTected  by  the  2.9  per  cent  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  1965.  Tlie  puny  increases  we 
have  been  granted  have  been  frittered  away 
by  these  rising  costs. 

And  while  the  President  was  pointing  out 
the  cost  of  extending  insurance  benefits  to 
Federal  workers,  employes  in  private  In- 
dustry were  enjoying  group  insurance  bene- 
fits far  superior  to  the  Federal  system — a  fact 
noted  in  Report  1071  of  tlie  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee, 

INCRE,'lSE    VER.SES    HIGHER    CO.STS 

Under  the  Johnson  Administration  postal 
employes  received  one  pay  raise  in  August 
1964  and  another  in  October  1965,  both 
strongly  stipported  by  the  President.  This 
yearns  increase — the  third — has  already  been 
eroded  by  the  Administrations  failure  to 
curb  rising  prices.  An  increase  granted  in 
1962  carried  a  provision  for  a  second-step 
rai.se,  but  this  was  a  Kennedy  measure. 

Tlie  BQ-called  "comparability"  program 
Initiated  this  year  includes  fringe  benefits  as 
part  of  the  total  compensation  for  Federal 
employes.  Under  this  arrangement,  the 
group  insurance  program  would  amovmt  to 
4  per  cent  addition,  or  a  3.6  per  cent  total 
compensation.  This  is  far  below  the  4.7  per 
cent  received  by  the  airline  employes  In  their 
recent  settlement. 

Alwyn  J.  Aaron, 

Legislative    Director,    Brooklyn    Postal 
Union. 
Brooklyn,  September  13.  1966. 


Resolutions  by  International  AssociatioB 
of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Com- 


missioners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  grranted,  I  Insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  first  seven  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish, 


and  Consen'ation  Commissioners  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.: 

Resolutions  Adopted  at  th«  5drH  Annt.^l 
Convention  of  the  I.nteknationai.  Associ- 
ation or  Game,  Fish  and  Gonserv.*tion 
Commissioners  at  K.\nsas  City,  Mo.,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1966 

RESOLrnoN  no.  1 — preservation  or 

valvable  wetlands 

Whereas,   wetlands   constitute   hab'.U"»t   of 

Inestimable   value   for  waterfowl   and  other 

birds,  furbearers,   and  other  mammals   and 

fish:  and, 

Whereas,  tiie  maintenance  of  wetlands  af- 
fects subterranean   water  tables;    and. 

Whereas,  marshes  along  hikesliore  areas 
and  rivers  are  being  filled  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  or  drained  through  channeliaaiion 
for  flood  control,  navigation,  mosquito  cun- 
trol.  or  other  purposes;  and, 

Whereas,  marshlands,  wetlands,  and  bot- 
tomland hardwood  areas  of  tlie  nation  are 
being  drained  or  filled  for  agricultural  and 
other  purposes; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game.  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  hereby  urges 
action  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Support  to  obtain  emergency  wetlands 
funds  on  a  non-matching  bsisLs: 

2.  Extension  of  the  Wetlands  Loan  Act: 

3.  Commend  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  for  recommending 
that  State  Development  Committees  reduce 
their  1966  expenditures  for  drainage  and  pro- 
pose continuation  of  this  procedure; 

4.  Support  amendments  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations  Act  which  include  saline 
marshes  and  other  types  of  essential  wet- 
lands; and 

5.  Oppose  the  drainage  or  filling  of  wet- 
lands of  value  to  wildlife  and  any  federal 
cost-sharing  in  subsidies  encouraging  loss  or 
destruction  of  these  resources; 

Be  it  further  resolved  tliat  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Cliairman  of  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  Senate  Interior  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

resolution      no.      2 ADOmONS     TO     NAnON.\L 

WILDERNESS    SYSTEM 

■Whereas,  primitive  areas  witliin  national 
forests  and  roadless  tracts  within  national 
parks  and  national  wildlife  refuges  are  being 
reviewed  for  possible  addition  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System;  and. 

Whereas,  recommendations  of  the  admin- 
istering agencies  will  be  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent after  field  hearings  are  held  In  the 
local  areas  concerned;  and, 

WTiereas,  the  President,  in  turn,  wUI 
recommend  necessary  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress and  public  reaction  again  likely  will  be 
invited  in  hearings  held  by  the  body; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  hereby  declares 
Its  endorsement  of  the  principle  of  adding 
suitable  areas  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  for  the  protection  of 
this  great  national  heritage  thereby  asstirlng 
Its  availability  for  use  by  future  generations; 
and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  all  federal  agencies 
administering  such  lands. 

RESOLU'nOK     NO.     3 — POLICY     ON     THE     USE     OF 
CHEMICAL    PESTICIDES 

Whereas,  chemical  pestlcldec,  their  use. 
and  their  effects  on  tiie  environment  are  and 
should  be  a  vital  concern  to  agencies  admin- 
istering natural  resources;  and, 

■Whereas,  such  agencies  In  managing  public 
lands  frequently  require  the  use  of  various 
chemical  pesticides  as  management  tools; 
and. 


Whereas,  the  u-se  made  of  sv.r-h  materials 
by  governmental  agencies  siioir.d  be  exem- 
pl.iry;  and, 

Wherejis,  Senator  Cati^ord  A.  Nhson  of 
Wisconsin  has  introduced  legishition  to  pro- 
hibit the  distribution  and  sale  of  DL>T  any- 
where in  the  United  Stales; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  reeolved  that  th« 
International  A.ssoci.Ttion  of  Game,  Pish  and 
Conservation  Cnninilssloners  hereby  com- 
mends Senator  Nelson  for  aggres,<!ive  nrtion 
on  a  vital  problem;  that  this  Association 
adopts  the  following  policy  on  the  use  of 
chemical  pesticides,  for  guidance  of  conser- 
vation agencies  and  us  an  ex;imple  for  gov- 
ernmental agencies  around  the  world:  and 
that  the  Executive  Board  of  this  A.'ssfX'iation 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  aid 
sUiies  and  provinces  in  Implementing  this 
IJolicy  and  to  make  annual  progress  reports 
in  this  area: 

Pol.cy  /or  u.^e  of  chemical  pesticides  for 
conseriaiion  ageruies 

1  Pesticides  are  chemicals  or  oUior  sub- 
sU'iiices  used  to  kill  or  control  animals  and 
plants.  Employed  with  linowledge,  skill,  and 
restraint,  they  are  important  tools  in  the 
management  of  natural  resources.  Used  un- 
wisely, they  rpay  harm  desirable  form*  of 
vildllle  and  contaminate  the  environment 
for  years  to  come.  Governmental  agencies 
should  lead  the  way  in  wise  and  safe  use  oX 
such  substances, 

2,  Pest  control  problems  must  be  viewed 
ecologically.  Consideration  of  control  pro- 
grams must  include  both  short-term  and 
long-term  effects  on  the  entire  environment. 
Because  of  these  Involved  ramifications,  pest 
control  programs  must  be  domonstrated  as 
alj.solulely  necessary  before  being  approved. 

3  Biological  or  non-chemical  controls 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  chenilcal 
controls  even  if  the  cost  is  greater.  If  chem- 
icals are  necessary,  non-chemical  methods 
should  be  used  in  conjunction.  If  possible, 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  chemical  applied. 
Chemicals  alone  should  be  used  only  when 
there  is  no  satisfactory  alternative,  and  then 
only  the  least  toxic  and  least  jjerslstent  ef- 
fective chemicals,  in  the  smallest  effective 
concentrations,  applied  In  the  safest  pos- 
sible manner,  should  be  used.  Selective 
rather  than  broad -spectrum  pesticides 
should  be  used, 

4,  Highly  toxic  chemicals  known  to  con- 
centrate in  living  organisms  and  to  persist 
In  the  environment  for  long  periods  should 
not  be  used  unless  all  alternatives  have  been 
explored  and  found  inadequate.  Even  rela- 
tively safe,  short-lived  pesticides  should  be 
used  carefully  and  Judiciously  to  avoid  In- 
Jtiry  to  desirable  forms  of  wildlife. 

5.  Standards  for  use  of  chemlc&l  pesticides 
by  governmental  agencies  should  be  beyond 
reproach.  Kinds  of  pesticides  and  concen- 
trations used,  application  methods,  and  dis- 
posal of  waste  materials  should  be  such  that 
damage  to  desirable  flsh  and  wildlife,  and 
contamination  of  the  environment  will  be 
minimal.  Careful  records  should  be  kept 
in  all  pesticide  operations  as  to  kinds  and 
quantities  of  pesticides  used,  and  evaluation 
should  be  made  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
control  achieved  and  undesirable  side  effects. 
Where  evaluation  Is  deemed  desirable,  neces- 
sary funds  should  be  provided  by  the  agen- 
cies rnaklng  tlie  application. 

6  Each  state  or  province  should  e.--tabUsh 
a  pesticide  control  committee  to  review  every 
large-scale  application  of  pesticides  by  slate 
or  provincial  agencies.  Svich  a  committee 
should  include  representatives  of  conserva- 
tion, public  health,  and  conservation  and 
agrictiltural  agencies. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  4 CLEAN  WATT* 

Whereas,  tnaximium  production  of  fish  and 
game  populations  and  top  quality  oppor- 
tunities for  harvest  of  these  populations  Is 
dependent  upon  an  abundant  supply  of 
clean  water;  and. 
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■Whereas,  much  of  our  country's  original     half  the  birds  produced  on  Uie  Yukon  Flats 
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Whereas,  much  of  our  country's  original 
production  potential  of  fish  and  game  and 
many  fishing  and  hunting  han-est  areas 
have  b«en  lost  due  to  water  pollution;  and. 

Whereas,  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Control  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89- 
234)  Is  to  enhance  the  quality  and  value  of 
our  water  resources  and  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  prevention,  control  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution;  and. 

Whereas,  said  act  calls  for  water  quality 
standards  to  be  established  for  Interstate 
waters  In  each  state  by  June  30.  1967.  and 
further  provides  for  public  hearings  to  be 
held  prior  to  adoption  by  the  state  of  these 
standards; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game.  Pish  and  Con- 
servation Commiseioners  that  each  state  is 
urged  to  appear  at  those  hearings  and  re- 
quest that  standards  be  adopted  which  will 
In  truth  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act; 
and. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  each  member  of 
the  association  should  take  a  leading  role 
In  tirglng  other  state  agencies  and  citizen 
organizations  to  appear  and  let  their  views 
on  water  pollution  control  be  made  a  matter 
of  record. 

RBSOLtmON    NO.    5 MIGRATOHT    WILDLIFE 

MANAGEMENT    POLICY 

Whereas,  the  policies  and  philosophies 
applied  to  the  nxanagement,  Including  har- 
vesting, of  migratory  wildlife  directly  or  in- 
directly affect  every  conservation  agency  on 
tlie  American  continent:  and. 

Whereas,  such  policies  and  philosophies 
establish  principles  of  management  than; 
have  an  effect  on  the  management  of  resi- 
tient  wildlife;  and. 

Whereas,  It  Is  recognized  that  agencies  of 
the  respective  Federal  Governments  through 
treaties  and  other  legal  acts  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  management  of 
migratory  wildlife,  but  that  this  responsi- 
blilty  must  be  associated  and  coordinated 
with  the  resfyonal  bill  ties  of  State.  Provincial 
axul  other  sub-units  of  government  in  the 
management  of  migratory  as  well  as  resident 
wildlife;  and. 

Whereas,  there  presently  is  no  established 
policy  or  philosophy  to  guide  agencies  re- 
spotiaible  for  the  management  of  migratory 
wUdlife; 

Now,  tlierefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Intematlonal  Association  of  Game,  Pish  and 
Cooaervation  Commissioners  directs  Its  Mi- 
gratory Birds  Committee  to  work  with  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies,  Including  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Canadian 
WUdlUe  Service,  to  establish  a  broad  policy 
for  the  guidance  of  all  agencies  responsible 
lor  the  management  of  migratory  wildlife. 

KCSOLTTTION      NO.      6 OPPOSING     CONSTRUCTION 

or    BAMPART    CANTON    DAM 

Whereas,  plans  are  being  made  by  the 
Cktrps  ot  Army  Engineers  for  the  construction 
of  a  dam  on  the  Yukon  River  to  be  known  as 
the  Ramptu-t  Canyon  Dam.  and  this  dam.  If 
constructed,  will  rise  525  feet  and.  by  flood- 
ing an  area  of  approximately  11,000  square 
miles,  will  create  a  reservoir  larger  than 
Lake  Erie;  and. 

Whereas,  approximately  8,000  square  miles 
of  this  region  Is  prime  waterfowl  producing 
area,  and  in  a  normal  year  waterfowl  pro- 
duction In  the  Yukon  Flats  Is  at  least  one 
and  one-half  million  (1.500.000)  ducks,  geese 
and  cranes,  which  equals  all  of  the  waterfowl 
produced  in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  or  two 
times  the  production  of  the  total  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  and  Includes  pro- 
duction of  nine  percent  (9%)  of  the  North 
American  population  of  canvasbacks;    and. 

Whereas,  the  Rampart  Dam  Is  of  direct  In- 
terest to  the  Western  States  because  the  re- 
sulting depletion  ot  waterfowl  will  have  an 
adverse  Influence  on  this  waterfowl  popula- 
tion ot  the  Western  States  Inasmuch  as  re- 
coveries from  banding  studies  show  that  over 
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half  the  birds  produced  on  the  Yukon  Flats 
ent«r  the  Pacific  Flyway;   and. 

Whereas,  big  game  habitat  where  at  least 
5.0'X)  moose  live  would  be  Icet.  and  caxibu, 
fui bearers  and  small  game  (snowshoe  hares, 
ptarmigan  and  three  species  of  grouse)  will 
be  affected;  and. 

Whereas,  in  1961  from  Uie  dam  site  and 
upstream.  2-J.OOO  king  s.Umon  plus  114.000 
chum  seaman  were  counted,  and  these  runs 
plus  unknown  numbers  of  coho  Siilnion  will 
be  lost:  and, 

VVherea.s.  annual  flooding  prevention  will 
make  dowu.strenm  valleys  poor  in  wildlife 
because  of  drying,  and  will  also  ch.iiige  fish 
migr.ition  patterns   and   numbers;    and. 

Whereas,  no  plsn  for  prevention  of  fish 
and  wildlife  losses  h.as  been  published,  and 
no  fund.';  have  been  made  available  nor  plans 
initi.ited  for  compciosating  for  lu-.ch  lo.s,ses; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game.  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  Is  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  the  Rampart 
Cai.yun  Dam  on  the  Yukon  River  in  Alaska. 

RESOLtTIO.N    NO.    7 — FISH    AND    WILDLIFE    PROB- 
LEMS AT  COR!>S  OF  ENGINEER.S  PROJECTS 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  repeatedly  e.xpressed  Uie  n.ation's  desire 
to  conserve  and  de\elop  fish  ajid  wildlife  re- 
sources .'.s  a  part  of  its  water-development 
program,  initially  by  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion in  19.34  and  subsequently  by  amend- 
ments under  which  tiie  legislation  was 
strengthened  and  de.signated  as  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act;   and 

Whereas,  the  Congre^  of  the  United  States 
has  recently  reaffinned  its  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  our  fi-sh  and  wnidUfe  .uid  other  out- 
door recreational  resources  by  the  passage  of 
a  number  of  me,usiu-es,  some  of  which  are  the 
Outd<xr  Recreation  Act.  the  Refuge  Revenue 
Sharing  Act,  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act.  and  oth- 
ers:  and. 

Whereas,  the  President,  on  M,iy  15.  1962. 
approved  for  application  by  the  Dep.u-tments' 
of  the  Interior.  Arniy.  Agriculture  and 
Health-Educ<ation  and  Welfare  policies, 
standards  and  prcKredures  for  use  and  devel- 
opment of  water  and  related  land  resources 
cited  as  Senate  Document  97.  which  provides 
that  ■•Full  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  opportunity  and  need  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  in 
comprehensive  planning  for  water  and  re- 
lated land  u.<o  and  development,  and  project 
formulation  and  evaluation:"  and. 

Wheren.=  .  it  is  in  the  be.st  Interest  of  our 
nation  that  such  resources  be  conserved  and 
deveIope<i;  and. 

Wherea.s.  in  the  past  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  Dcp;irtment  of  the  Army  main- 
tains that  it  will  or)n,«ider  only  navigation  In 
the  i.ssuance  of  permits  for  construction, 
dredging  and  filling  activities  in  navigable 
waters  of  the  Umted  States;   and, 

Whereas,  the  Corps  is  presently  implement- 
ing a  policy  which  would  place  the  burden 
of  mitigating  fish  and  wildlife  damages  on 
the  fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  except  for  such 
Integral  .-itructures  as  fishways; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  In- 
ternational  As.sociation  of  Game,  Pish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  requests  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  Instruct  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to: 

1.  Respect  the  intent  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  siS  expressed  in  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  which  was 
presented  recently  by  the  Corps  before  the 
Senate  Public  Work-s  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  wherein  the  Corps  pro- 
claimed it  will  not  undertake  fish  and  wild- 
life mitigation  except  for  those  features 
which  it  considers  to  be  integral  parts  of  the 
projects; 

2.  Respect  Senate  Document  No.  87.  r»- 
garding  policies,  standards,  and  procedures 
for  use  ,uid  development  of  water  and  related 
land  resources; 


3.  Honor  Its  own  February  16,  1962,  Joint 
Policy  Agreement  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  states,  in  part,  that  in- 
sofar as  pemUtted  by  law  the  Department  of 
the  Army  will  acquire  In  fee  as  a  part  of  the 
reservoir  project  construction,  such  lands  as 
are  needed  to  meet  present  and  future  re- 
quirements for  fish  and  wildlife  as  deter- 
mined purstiant  to  the  Fish  and  W'lldlife 
Coordination  Act; 

Adopt  a  positive  policy  of  including  specific 
meixsures  including  the  acquisition  of  lands 
in  fee  at  Corps  of  Engineer  projects  for  tlie 
coiLservation.  development'and  improvement 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources;  and, 

5.  Adopt  a  positive  policv  of  not  Issuing 
permits  for  dredging  and  filling  activities  In 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or  re- 
quiring appropriate  modifications  In  work 
contemplated  when  such  activities  are  ex- 
pected U}  cause  significant  losses  to  fi.sh  and 
wildlife  resuvirces. 


The  Honorable  Frank  Chelf 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    -MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  l.s 
Indeed,  a  ver>'  gi-eat  personal  pleasure  to 
join  with  the  Membens  here  in  this  pre- 
eminently merited  tribute  to  my  dear 
friend  and  committee  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Chelf.  who  Is  volun- 
tai-ily  retiring  from  the  Con.sjiess  aft.er 
some  22  years  of  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice to  his  Nation,  his  State,  and  his  com- 
munity. 

Few  men  can  even  come  close  to 
matching  the  illustrious  career  of  this 
most  talented  and  courageous  son  of  the 
great  State  of  Kentucky  from  a  humble 
beginning  up  through  the  ranks  of  dis- 
tinguished militai-y  service  and  recogni- 
tion in  World  War  U,  acclaimed  success 
In  the  demanding  field  of  law  and  addi- 
tional distinction  as  the  dean  of  the 
House  delegation  in  the  Congress  and  the 
second  ranking  majority  member  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  his  most  responsible  position  as  a 
top-i-anking  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  few.  If  any.  members  before 
him  have  ever  contributed  so  much  to  the 
wise  and  compassionate  underetanding 
of  our  immigration  policies  and  all  the 
other  challenging  qua.si- judicial  prob- 
lems coming  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fellow  member  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  these  past  sev- 
eral years  and  after  having  observed 
Prank  Chelf  over  a  period  of  some  20 
years  here  I  vei-y  deeply  believe  that  his 
persevering  dedication  and  devcrt;ion  In 
legislatively  promoting  the  patriotic  in- 
terests of  this  country  mark  him  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  Federal  legislators 
of  our  times. 

Above  all  other  things  Frank  Chelf,  by 
his  consistent  demonstration  of  personal 
integrity  and  legislative  knowledge  and 
diligence,  has  earned  a  lasting  place  In 
the  brightest  pages  of  all  congressional 
accomplishments . 

This  Congress  and  this  countiy  will  re- 
main forever  indebted  to  him  for  the  per- 
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petual  inspiration  of  fidelity  and  excel- 
lence in  the  performance  of  duty  that  he 
Is  leaving  for  us.  and  all  who  come  after 
us,  to  follow. 

As  Prank  Chelf  voluntarily  retires 
from  this  Congress  I  know  we  all  Join  In 
our  prayers  that  Divine  Providence  will 
bestow  His  choicest  blessings  upon 
Frank,  and  all  his  loved  ones,  in  future 
endeavors  through  many,  many  years 
ahead. 


Tribute  to  Representative  James  H. 
Morrison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  painful  to  say  goodby  to  a  friend. 
but  when  that  friend  has  been  a  col- 
league, a  worker  for  the  causes  espoused 
by  his  party,  and  a  strong  helping  hand 
at  £ill  times.  It  is  more  difQcult  than  ever 
to  say  something  that  will  accurately 
convey  the  sense  of  loss  that  is  experi- 
enced. 

Will  I  imss  Jimmy  Morrison,  of  Loui- 
siana? You  can  be  sure  that  I  shall  in- 
deed miss  him.  So  will  the  civil  service 
workers  whose  champion  he  was.  So  will 
the  House  Agriculture  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committees  which  he 
sei-ved  with  such  energy  and  devotion. 
So  will  his  many  friends  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  So  will  the  counti-y  and 
so  will  his  district. 

My  high  regard  for  him  has  not  been  a 
veiy  well  kept  secret.  I  spoke  at  a  testi- 
monial dimier  that  was  held  for  him  here 
in  Washington  in  March  of  1964.  The 
Washington  Post  said  the  next  morning : 

Speaker  McCormack,  making  a  rare  ap- 
pearance, and  a  rare  lengthy  speech  of  con- 
siderable force,  lauded  Morrison  for  his 
loyalty,  dedication,  and  clear-mlndedness  on 
policies  affecting  the  Nation. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  out- 
standing qualities  of  my  dear  friend 
Jimmy  Morrison  at  this  time,  as  I  did 
then,  because  I  feel  such  a  deep  find  true 
sense  of  loss  at  his  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life.  But  I  hope  that  I  do  speak  with 
the  same  "considerable  force"  mentioned 
by  the  Post  when  I  say  again  that  for 
loyalty,  dedication,  and  clear  mindedness 
on  policies  affecting  the  Nation  he  had 
no  superior. 

He  has  been  the  soul  of  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  fairness.  Here  was  clearly 
to  be  seen  a  man  dedicated  to  the  public 
service,  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  his  constituents,  and  to  his  country. 

James  Hobson  Morrison  was  bom  in 
Hammond,  La.,  on  December  8,  1908. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Ham- 
mond, and  later  was  graduated  from 
Tulane  University  Law  School  in  1935. 
He  practiced  his  profession  In  Hammond, 
married  Miss  Majorie  Abbey,  of  Webb, 
Miss.,  in  1940.  and  was  elected  to  the  78th 
Congress.  For  11  more  Confesses  he 
was  continuously  reelected.  After  24 
years  of  service,  he  ranked  31st  in  se- 
niority In  the  House  of  Representatives, 


He  was  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Louisiana.  A  mayor 
who  had  good  reason  to  know  of  his  work 
for  the  Sixth  District  once  said  of  him: 

The  reason  for  his  success  has  been  hard 
work  and  dedication.  No  man  tries  harder  or 
works  harder  to  please  his  constituents.  He 
is  Und,  good-hearted  and  generous,  but. 
overshadowing  all  of  this,  the  greatest  at- 
tribute of  all  is  the  fact  that  Jimmy  is  tlie 
same  fellow  on  all  occasions  and  at  all 
times.  ...  I  never  called  on  him  but  tliat 
he  didn't  put  forth  a  great  and  extra  effort 
to  help  me.  He  doesn't  Just  help  elected  offi- 
cials like  myself,  bvit  he  helps  every  one  of 
his  constituents  who  calls  on  him.  regard- 
less of  their  walk  in  life. 

He  was  always  alert  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  his  district, 
and  indeed  there  were  all  kinds  of  farm- 
ers in  that  district.  There  were  straw- 
berry farmers,  vegetable  and  truck 
farmers,  tung  oil  growers,  dairy  farmers, 
chicken  and  egg  producers,  rice  farmers, 
sugarcane  farmers,  and  beef  cattle  pro- 
ducers. All  of  them  received  the  same 
treatment,  that  is  to  say.  the  very  best 
treatment. 

If  anyone  in  Congress  knew  how  to  go 
about  obtaining  improvements  in  a  con- 
gressional district's  postal  facilities  it 
was  Jimmy  Morrison.  In  the  last  4 
years  alone  he  obtained  the  approval  of 
Congress  for  the  following  new  or  ex- 
panded postal  facilities:  Bogalusa.  $324,- 
923;  Hammond.  $393,378;  Madisonville, 
$12,000;  Slidell,  $115,000;  Baton  Rouge— 
Istrouma  Station,  $79,000;  Tangipahoa, 
$12,000;  White  Castle,  $77,000;  Baton 
Rouge — Foster  Drive  Station,  $34,000; 
Baton  Rouge — University  Station.  $104,- 
000;  Ablta  Springs.  $14,000;  New  Roads, 
$88,000;  St.  Francisville,  $66,000;  Liv- 
ingston, $20,000;  Pearl  River,  $40,000; 
Springfield.  $17,000;  St.  Gabriel,  $90,000; 
Mount  Hermon,  $17,000;  Covington, 
$156,000.  Port  Allen  has  a  beautifiul 
post  office,  and  a  new  one  will  be  con- 
structed at  Holden.  Pearl  River's  post 
office  has  been  completed,  and  bids  have 
been  let  for  Plaquemine's  post  office. 

I  have  compiled  this  rather  tiresome 
list  because  it  represents  the  kind  of 
thing  for  which  his  district's  constituents 
should  be  grateful. 

My  own  gratitude  for  Jimmy  Morri- 
son's work  and  spirit  is  not  something 
that  he  can  possibly  doubt.  I  have  ex- 
pressed it  before  and  I  now  express  it 
again.  A  fond  farewell,  then,  to  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant,  to  a  grand 
person,  to  a  great  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


Mjr  Individual  Freedoms  Under  the 
Constitution 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  I  have  mentioned  In  the  Record,  the 
Frances  Broward  Chapter.  Florida 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
have  selected  their  Constitution  Week 
essay  contest  winners  for  the  current 


ytar.  It  Is  my  pleasure  that  the  follow- 
ing essay  by  Mark  Ui^is,  of  St.  Coleman's 
School,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

My  Individual  Freedoms  Under  the 
Constitution 

In  tills  cotmtry  of  ours,  everyone  is  free, 
free  to  do  anything  without  fear  of  tyranny, 
cruelty  or  destjuction.  My  freedoms  are 
numerous  but  I  have  no  more  than  anyone 
else  or  no  less  I  am  free  to  speak  out  as 
I  wish  but  in  a  calm  manner. 

Our  freedoms  are  limited  by  one  thing, 
that  children  can't  vote.  But  that  doesn't 
keep  us  from  showing  others,  like  our  par- 
ents, articles  and  sides  of  the  candidates.  If 
not  enough  people  go  out  to  vote,  the  elec- 
tion  may   be   lost  to  the  wrong  candidate. 

Being  a  Catholic,  freedom  of  religion  is 
truly  enjoyed  by  me.  As  I  can  attend  Mass 
when  I  wish,  others  can  attend  their  services 
at  any  time  they  wish  to. 

Freedom  of  the  press  la  another  of  our 
great  freedoms.  Even  though  you  may  think 
the  press  has  nothing  to  do  with  ctilldren. 
many  of  ils  read  the  newspapers  for  school 
and  take  up  the  argtunents  there.  Our  class 
has  a  school  newsjjaper.  too.  In  which  we 
state  our  ideas. 

We  may  write  to  any  ofSclal  from  the 
president  to  the  local  dog  catcher.  My 
friends  and  myself  may  write  from  the  crisis 
is  'Vietnam  to  the  need  for  a  local  playground. 

That's  the  way  It  Lb  with  the  Constitution 
the  world's  oldest  written  constitution  still 
In  force. 

Government  under  the  Constitution  makes 
citizenship  In  the  United  States  of  America 
the  greatest  privilege  and  greatest  respon- 
sibility of  any  citizenship  on  earth. 


Our  Fishbowl  Society 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent five-part  series  written  by  Erwin 
Knoll,  a  Washington  correspondent  with 
the  Newhouse  National  News  Service, 
titled  "Our  Fishbowl  Society,"  alerts  the 
public  to  the  various  ways  In  which  our 
traditional  right  to  privacy  is  being 
eroded  by  certain  practices  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  Mr.  Knoll's  articles,  which  were 
carried  in  the  Long  Island  Press  and 
Long  Island  Star  Journal  which  serve  my 
congressional  district,  he  points  out  that 
the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vasion of  Privacy,  of  wWch  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, is  in  the  forefront  of  the  efforts  to 
repel  these  invasions. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
the  Honorable  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher, 
of  New  Jersey.  Commenting  on  the 
series,  the  Jersey,  N.J.,  Journal  said: 

One  man  who  Is  fighting  determinedly  to 
Bee  that  government  does  not  go  that  way 
(Invading  our  privacy)  is  Congressman 
Ckarlss  E.  Gallagher  c^  Bayonne.  represent- 
ing New  Jersey's  13thi  District.  If  he  appears 
in  our  series  from  time  to  time  as  a  champion 
of  the  people  against  governmental  "big 
brother"  snooping.  It  Is  because  he  hu  been 
a  champion  of  the  people  in  this  cause. 

Because  I  believe  this  series  to  be  of 
vital  concern  to  all  our  citizens,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  articles  Included  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 
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OUB   FlSHBOWt    SOCIBTT — PRTrNO   AND 

Privact 
(It's  more  than  Big  Brother  watching,  the 
Orwelllan  concept  .  .  .  there  Is  a  growing 
army  of  tattle  Brothers,  professional  and 
amateur,  officials  and  private  citizens,  some 
highly  motivated,  others  prompted  by  greed 
or  morbid  curiosity.  This  troubling  por- 
trait of  American  society  is  etched  In  a  series 
of  articles  by  correspondent  Erwln  Knoll.) 
(By  Erwln  Knoll) 

Half  way  to  1984.  some  alarmed  observers 
■ee  signs  of  the  realization  of  GeorE;e  Orwell's 
gloomy  prophecy — the  creation  of  a  society 
In  which  no  shred  of  personal  privacy  re- 
mains. 

In  fact,  the  dark  portrait  of  the  ultimate 
totalitarian  state  that  Orwell  painted  18 
years  ago  la  already  outdated  In  several  re- 
spects. 

Writing  In  1948.  Orwell  did  not  foresee 
the  swift  and  Ingenious  developments  of 
modem  technology — the  tiny  cameras  and 
listening  devices,  the  self-starting  recorders 
that  can  be  used  to  spy  on  anyone  anywhere; 
the  huge  computers  that  can  sort  and  classify 
the  most  detailed  personal  'data  and  spew 
them  forth  at  the  press  of  a  button. 

Preoccupied  with  the  dangers  of  absolute 
dictatorship,  Orwell  did  not  note  that  even 
In  a  democracy,  mounting  bureaucratic  pres- 
sures for  "useful  Information"  can  subject 
citizens  to  demands  for  the  most  Intimate 
(acts  about  their  private  lives. 

Nor  did  he  expect  that  industry  as  well  as 
government  would  adopt  with  enthusiasm 
the  surveillance  techniques  that  once  were 
confined  to  the  cloak-and-dagger  world  of 
Balkan  Intrigue,  or  that  private  citizens 
would  Join  the  snooping  game  on  a  grand 
scale  to  spy  on  relatives,  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

Those  who  nervously  watch  the  erosion  of 
privacy  In  our  lives  think  Orwell's  chilling 
fantasy  missed  the  mark  In  one  significant 
respect:  It  Isn't  Just  Big  Brother  who  Is 
watching,  but  a  growing  army  of  Little 
Brothers — professionals  and  amateurs,  offi- 
cials and  private  citizens,  men  motivated  by 
patriotism  and  high  virtue  as  well  as  others 
prompted  by  greed  or  morbid  curiosity. 

The  reasons  for  Invading  pri^/acy  are  infi- 
nitely varied  and  complex.  Creditors  have 
an  understandable  curiosity  about  the  flnan- 
clal  responsibility  of  borrowers.  Govern- 
ment and  private  employers  want  to  be  sure 
their  workers  are  loyal  and  honest.  Store- 
keepers are  eager  to  guard  their  merchandise 
against  shoplifting  and  pilferage.  Social 
workers  and  counselors,  teachers  and  psy- 
chologists all  feel  that  to  do  their  Jobs  ef- 
*  fectlvely  they  must  know  more  and  more 
about  the  Individuals  they  deaj  with. 

On  a  less  lofty  plane,  husbands  and  wives 
resort  to  the  new  technology  of  snooping  to 
check  up  on  their  spouses'  fidelity.  Busi- 
nessmen get  the  drop  on  their  competitors 
by  "tuning  In"  on  new  products  or  promo- 
tion campaigns.  Blackmailers  and  thrill- 
seekers  are  about  to  widen  their  activities 
with  the  te«innlques  of  privacy  invasion  now 
available.     ^ 

Sen.  Edward  V.  Long  (D-Mc).  whose  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  has  been  looking  into 
government  surveillance,  industrial  espion- 
age and  private  snooping,  recently  gave  an 
audience  of  Houston  businessmen  a  run- 
down on  a  potential  "typical  day  for  you. 
now." 

"When  you  wake  up  in  the  morning,  and 
are  tUW  \n  bed,  every  word  you  say  may  be 
overheard  and  recorded.  (There  was  a  re- 
cent case  In  New  Hampshire  involving  a 
landlord  who  placed  a  microphone  which 
would  overhear  the  bedroom  activities  of  a 
young  couple  renting  a  house  from  him.) 

"When  you  make  your  first  phone  call  of 


the  day  (or  your  last),  there  are  a  hundred 
ways  in  which  your  line  may  be  tapped  or 
bugged.  Even  If  you  have  the  phone  com- 
pany check  and  they  find  a  bug.  usually  they 
wont  tell  you.  And  If  your  line  Is  clear  to- 
day, it  can  easily  be  bugged  tomorrow. 

"When  you  get  into  yuur  car  to  drive  into 
the  office,  there  m:iy  l)o  a  transmitter  hidden 
In  it.  Or  it  may  have  a  'bumper  beeper' 
which  is  attached  and  which  permits  a  snoop 
to  easily  foD'.w  you  any'.vi:icre  in  the  city. 

"When  you  get  to  your  office,  you  can  be 
b\iTecfl  a  hundred  ■ways.  Tliere  may  be  a 
mi''ro;>lioi;o  plarued  in  your  wall,  in  your 
desk  or  in  your  plione.  There  may  be  a 
miniature  transmitter  hidden  In  a  thousand 
plMce-s  Hidden  by  whom,  you  ask'.'  By  your 
compel  iior.  your  employer,  a  salesman,  an 
employee  To  p.Trnphra.'ie  an  old  canard, 
miniature  tran.'^mitters  are  within  the  reach 
of  everyone  tfxiay — $.39  50  at  your  friendly 
corner  eleetflnics  store — no  questions  asked. 

•■'A'hen  you  go  to  lunch,  the  jukebox  out- 
let at  your  table  may  well  contain  a  listening 
de\ice  .ts  well  as  a  speaker. 

"And  so  the  day  goes."  Lono  continued. 
"How  nbiiut  your  wife,  does  she  fare  any 
bettor'' 

"When  she  goes  shopping  at  the  super- 
market, chances  are  that  she  Is  being  con- 
st! ntly  watched  by  hidden  closed-circuit 
TV. 

"When  ^he  etocs  to  the  department  store  to 
try  on  a  new  dress,  chances  are  that  the 
mirror  in  which  she  adm.lres  herself  Is  a  two 
Way  mirror  Installed  to  discourage  shop- 
lifting. 

"When  she  looks  a'  the  desk  calendar  to 
see  what  date  to  put  on  her  check  to  pay  her 
teleplione  bill,  ch.ances  are  that  behind  the 
front  of  the  calendar  is  a  hidden  microphone. 

"When  .'he  goes  to  a  neighbor's  hotise  to 
play  bridge,  the  built-in  intercom  system  will 
permit  people  to  eavesdrop  throughout  the 
house  " 

Long's  recital  was.  he  said,  both  frighten- 
ing and  reali.stic.  But  it  w.xs  far  from  all- 
Inc'uslve  as  a  catalog  of  the  assaults  on 
privacy  to  which  his  listeners  might  be  sub- 
jected. 

On  that  same  "typical  dny."  for  ex.ample, 
a  member  of  his  audience  could  have  the 
names  and  addersscs  on  his  first-class  mall 
transcribed  at  the  local  post  ofTico.  Finan- 
cial data  that  he  submitted  on  his  tax 
return,  or  on  a  mortgatre  application,  or  on 
a  credit  form,  might  be  di'vulged  without 
his  knowledge  or  permission. 

In  school,  his  child  might  be  asked  on  a 
standardized  tost  how  he  feels  about  God.  or 
about  his  parents,  or  atX'Ut  sex.  "Die  parent 
might  be  given  the  same  type  of  test  in 
applying  for  a  Job.  or  in  seeking  a  promotion. 
Somewhere  between  home  and  the  local 
dump,  someone  mi^jht  be  sifting  through  his 
trash. 

Long  and  other  members  of  the  House  and 
Sen.ite  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
problem  believe  it  would  be  all  but  Impos- 
sible to  compile  a  definitive  list  of  the  ways 
In  which  privacy  is  being  attacked.      « 

B'Jt  they  are  convinced  that  a  profound 
aiid  dans^erous  transformation  of  American 
society  Is  taking  place  Before  our  eyes — and 
that  most  of  us  are  unaware  of  it. 

"The  direction  of  drift  Is  perfectly  cle.ar," 
says  Rep  Cornei  ifs  E.  GA^L.^cHER  (D-NJ), 
who  heads  a  special  House  subcommittee  on 
lnv:i.=  ton  of  privacy. 

"Ycu  don't  have  to  be  very  intelligent  to 
see  that  if  this  drift  toward  more  and  more 
intrusive  action  by  private  groups  and  orga- 
nizations of  all  kinds,  and  by  government. 
Isn't  checked,  in  20  or  30  years  no  one  -will 
bother  asking  questions  about  privacy,  and 
we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  we  live  in  a 
flshlx>wl  and  that  we  are  not  free  men,  but 
fish." 


Our    FiSHBOwrL    SociiETT — Somebody    Has    a 

Pn.E  ON  You  I 

(By  Erwln  Knoll) 

■Washington. — trnless  you're  a  Ufe-long 
hermit  dwelling  In  a  well-hidden  cave,  some- 
body, somewhere  has  a  file  oh  you. 

It  may  be  Just  a  collection  of  vital  statis- 
tics— your  name  and  address,  date  of  birth, 
pla^e  of  employment. 

Orjlt  may  be  a  fat  dossier  containing  a  full 
life  aistory  complete  with  accounts  of  your 
fin.Tiicial  status,  political  and  religious  be- 
llefsAfriend;hips.  sexual  habits,  personal  ec- 
centricities and  other  Intimate  details. 

Chances  are  that  you  will  never  get  to  see 
your  file  to  verify  the  contents  or  ascertain 
how  they  are  b^-in^  uoed. 

if  you  have  ever  been  arrested,  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  taken  a  draft  deferment 
test  or  applied  for  a  Job  requiring  security 
clearance,  yours  is  probably  one  of  the  175 
million  sets  of  fingerprints  Indexed  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  It  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  "raw  file"  containing  un- 
evaluatcd  reports  on  your  past  activities  and 
a;-.sociatlons. 

If  you  are  a  prospective  home  buyer,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHAl  may 
have  a  report  in  Its  files  on  the  stability  of 
your  marriage.  More  than  one  million  such 
reports  were  obtained  last  year  from  private 
Investigators  because,  the  FHA  explains,  "one 
of  the  leading  causes  of  (mortgage)  foreclo- 
sure is  divorce." 

Scores  of  government  agencies,  aided  by  an 
army  of  private  sleuths,  are  In  the  business 
of  collecting  personal  Information. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
accounts — and  earnings  data — on  166  mil- 
lion Americans.  The  Defense  Department 
maintains  14  million  life  histories  on  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  subjected  to  security 
investigations. 

C0in.D    RUIN    LIFE 

The  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
files  on  some  eight  million  Americans  who 
have  been  Investigated  for  government  em- 
ployment. In  the  flies  are  allegations  of 
criminal,  Immoral  or  "Infamous"  conduct 
that  could  ruin  the  lives  and  careers  of  many 
citizens. 

The  Passfjort  Office  requires  detailed  per- 
sonal histories  from  applicants  who  have 
been  married  more  than  twice.  Offlcials  re- 
cently confirmed  that  they  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  surveillance  on  potentially  trouble- 
some travelers — critics  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
for  example. 

The  government's  need — real  or  imagined — 
for  more  and  more  Information  on  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  citizens  proliferates  on  an  al- 
most dally  basis. 

RELIGIOUS    QtTERT 

The  Census  Bureau  now  Is  {xmdering  s\is- 
gestions  by  some  church  groups  that  it  in- 
clude a  question  on  religious  affiliation  In  Its 
1970  decennial  census.  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  plans  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
various  education  programs  by  making  a  de- 
tailed study  of  300.000  school  children  whc«e 
personaJ  histories,  family  backgrounds  and 
educational  achievements  are  to  be  surveyed. 

"Any  time  you  start  delving  Into  a  child's 
family  background  you  get  Into  the  area  of 
Invasion  of  privacy,"  concedes  A.ssistant 
Commissioner  of  Education  Alexander  M. 
Mood.  "But  we  Just  can't  deal  with  these 
problems  without  Information.  It  bolls  down 
to  the  integrity  of  the  federal  agency  In  see- 
ing that  the  Information  given  by  individuals 
Is  protected." 

The  record  on  protection  of  individual  data 
varies  widely  among  agencies.  Highest  marks 
for  Integrity  generally  go  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, whose  employees  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  dlscloelng  pM«onal  information  in  the 
files. 
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NO    LEAKS 

Census  Director  Roes  Eckler,  who  has  been 
with  the  Bureau  since  1939,  says  he  has 
never  encountered  an  Instance  of  Improper 
dlvulgence.  though  he  has  had  to  fight  off  re- 
quests for  Individual  data  from  the  FBI  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

"If  the  President  himself  asked  me,  I'd 
have  to  say  no."  Eckler  says.  "I  might  not 
stay  here  long,  but  I'd  have  to  say  no." 

But  no  matter  how  closely  guarded  per- 
sonal information  may  be — and  the  record  of 
many  agencies  is  not  nearly  as  reas-suring  as 
that  of  census — growing  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans resent  the  persistent  Intrusions  of  of- 
ficial and  unofficial  snoopers  and  surveyors. 

And  those  who  have  paid  close  attention 
to  the  problem  of  privacy  invasion  believe 
the  worst  Is  still  to  come.  An  idea  that 
has  caught  the  fancy  of  government  statis- 
ticians— and  that  gravely  troubles  some 
members  of  Congress — Is  the  creation  of  a 
"federal  data  bank"  to  combine  various  gov- 
ernment records  In  one  huge,  computerized 
Information  retrieval  system. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  are  obvi- 
ous: records  now  scattered,  duplicated  and 
largely  inaccessible  could  be  combined,  cross- 
filed,  coordinated  and  made  almost  Instantly 
available. 

Edgar  S.  Dunn.  Jr.,  a  Budget  Bureau  con- 
sultant who  has  explored  the  possibilities  of 
the  data  bank,  believes  the  usefulness  of 
federal  records  could  be  "considerably  In- 
creased without  unduly  Jeopardizing  personal 
privacy." 

NOT    so    SURE 

Others  are  not  so  sure.  In  a  penetrating 
article  on  "Privacy  and  Behavioral  Research" 
that  appeared  last  fall  in  the  Columbia  Law 
Review,  Oscar  M.  Ruebhausen  and  Orvllle 
G.  Brim,  Jr..  noted : 

"Computerized  central  storage  of  Informa- 
tion would  remove  what  surely  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest  allies  of  the  claim  to 
privacy — the  Inefficiency  of  man  and  the  falli- 
bility of  his  memory." 

Modern  strides  in  recordkeeping  have  al- 
ready affected  the  right  of  privacy.  The  ex- 
oonvlct  who  once  was  able  to  pay  his  debt  to 
society,  move  to  another  community  and 
make  a  fresh  start,  now  finds  that  his  record 
Is  likely  to  follow  him  and  keep  him  from 
obtaining  employment. 

A  government  worker  in  Washington  was 
recently  discharged  because  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  discovered  that  she  had  failed 
to  disclose  on  her  Job  application  a  shoplift- 
ing arrest  that  occurred  many  years  ago. 
Such  Incidents  could  multiply  under  the  all- 
encompassing  efficiency  of  a  federal  data 
bank 

"We're  about  to  make  a  fundamental 
change  in  our  society."  warns  Rep.  Cornelius 
E.  Gallagher  (D-N.J.)  .  "We've  always  had  a 
philosophy  of  letting  a  man  start  anew  if  he 
makes  a  mistake.  But  computers  don't  for- 
get and  don't  forgive. 

"We're  concerned  about  school  dropouts 
now.  What  about  the  computer  rejects  of 
tomorrow?" 

WHO    PUSHES    BUiTTON? 

Gallagher,  whose  sjieclal  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Invasion  of  Privacy  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  "the  broad  implications"  of  the 
data  bank  Idea,  believes  it  Is  crucial  to  de- 
termine in  advance  "who  will  have  the  power 
to  push  what  computer  buttons  under  what 
conditions." 

•'We  cannot  safely  presume  that  all  of  this 
information  will  always  be  used  by  benevo- 
lent people  for  benevolent  purposes,"  Galla- 
gher has  cautioned. 

"It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  potential 
Big  Brother  could  make  excellent  use  of  a 
Big  Button  on  a  dossier  bank  for  his  o'wn 
purposes  which  strike  at  the  very  funda- 
mentals, of  our  governmental  structure  and 
•society." 


PiSHBOWL   Society — Youk  Business   Is   Not 

Your  Own  Anymore! 

(By  Erwln  Knoll) 

Washington. — In  the  traditional  concept 
of  the  right  of  privacy,  a  man's  financial 
status  is  nobody's  business  but  his  own. 

The  ragged  miser  who  keeps  a  Jug  of  gold 
coins  in  the  basement  or  a  collection  of  bank- 
books under  the  mattress  is  part  of  American 
folklore.  So  Is  the  apparently  affluent  citi- 
zen who  skimps  on  groceries  to  keep  up 
apjiiearances. 

MOST    OBJECT 

Confront«d  with  a  difect  question  about 
his  income  or  net  worth,  the  man  who  values 
his  privacy  is  likely  to  ask.  "what's  It  to  you?" 

That  Is  the  tradition — but  in  our  credit 
card  and  charge  account  society,  the  reality 
Is  something  else  again.  As  tax  p«yer  and 
consumer,  as  tenant  or  homeowner,  as  inven- 
tor or  borrower,  as  employer  or  employee,  the 
average  citizen  is  called  on  many  times  each 
year  to  furnish  financial  data  that  he  once 
might  have  shared  only  with  his  wife — and 
not  necessarily  with  her.  More  often  than 
not.  the  data  became  available  to  many  agen- 
cies or  Individuals  beyond  those  who  origi- 
nally  established   their   "need    to   know." 

"Anybody  who  can't  find  out  how  much 
his  neighbor's  worth  just  isn't  trying  very 
hard,"  says  a  man  who  has  made  a  close  study 
of  the  credit  and  collection  field. 

By  far  the  greatest  repository  of  income  in- 
formation is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS I .  whose  files  bulge  with  the  tax  returns 
submitted  by  about  67  million  individuals 
this  year,  as  well  as  with  more  than  50  mil- 
lion corporate  and  employe  tax  returns. 

Contrary  to  a  widespread  public  impres- 
sion, tax  returns  are  not  treated  as  top- 
secret  Information  by  IRS. 

"Your  Federal  tax  return  is  supposed  to 
be  confidential,  but  you're  wrong  If  you  think 
you  and  your  friendly  Internal  Revenue 
agent  are  the  only  ones  who  ever  look  at  It." 
says  Rep.  Corneltus  E.  Gallagheh  (D-N.J.), 
one  of  several  members  of  Congress  who  are 
seriously  concerned  about  the  erosion  of  pri- 
vacy. 

"Every  federal  agency  and  every  state  as 
well  as  several  committees  of  the  Congress 
can  ask  to  examine  your  return,"  Gallagher 
notes.     "Sometimes  they  do." 

The  uses  to  which  tax  return  data  are  sub- 
jected range  far  afield  from  the  government's 
revenue-raising  function.  The  "Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  gone  into  IRS  files  to  check 
the  validity  of  pension  claims.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  has  xised  returns  to 
help  determine  rice  acreage  allotments.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare relies  on  tax  information  In  Social  Se- 
curity Investigations.  The  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Administration  has  used  tax  returns  .in 
property  condemnation  proceedings.  Most 
federal  agencies  screen  tax  returns  In  in- 
vestigating employes  or  applicants  for  em- 
ployment. 

In  its  extensive  Investigation  of  invasions 
of  privacy  by  government  agencies,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  found  that  in  one  recent 
two-year  period,  state  and  local  officials  in 
17  states  obtained  access  to  federal  tax  re- 
turns. The  stated  purposes  for  examining 
the  returns  ranged  from  investigations  of 
gambling,  narcotics  and  liquor  violations  to 
state  disbarment  proceedings  or  kickback 
Inquiries. 

LEGAL    HASSLE 

Whether  the  Income  data  submitted  by  a 
taxfxayer  in  accordance  "with  the  law  ought 
to  be  used  against  him  In  unrelated  Investi- 
gations Is  a  matter  on  which  reasonable 
men — including  lawyers — disagree. 

There  can  be  no  disagreement,  however, 
about  some  of  the  other  uses  and  abuses  to 
which  the  availability  of  tax  returns  has 
given  rise. 


In  several  states,  for  example,  politicians 
running  for  office  have  managed  to  obtain 
tax  returns  for  use  in  attempts  to  discredit 
their  opponents.  Enterprising  businessmen 
have  been  known  to  gain  access  to  tax  data 
on  competitors 

Yet  IRS  information  is  closely  guarded, 
comiiared  to  the  casual  availability  of  finan- 
cial information  obtained  by  other  govern- 
ment and  private  agencies. 

The  comprehensive  and  officially  'confi- 
dential" rejiorts  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  (FHA)  on  appli- 
cants for  housing  loans  can  be  obtained  by 
any  mortgage  lender  for  $1.50.  The  financial 
status  of  welfare  recipients  Is.  by  law.  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record  in  a  number  of  states 
and  localities 

Many  banks  will  as  a  matter  of  course, 
report  a  depositor's  balance  to  anyone  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  place  a  telephone  call. 
And  Increasing  use  of  automatic  data  storage 
and  retrieval  for  bank  records  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  produce,  on  a  moment's  notice,  a 
copy  of  a  check  or  deposit  slip  that  may 
have  been  written  years  ago. 

The  private  credit  and  collection  bureaus 
that  now  flourish  in  virtually  every  American 
community  constitute  a  huge  reservoir  of 
personal  financial  data  on  about  100  million 
Americans — a  reservoir  that  Is  tapped  far 
more  often  than  most  citizens  suspect.  The 
housewife  who  casually  opens  a  department 
store  charge  account  is,  in  effect,  disclosing 
her  credit  status  to  thousands  of  enterprises 
around  the  country.  She  also  makes  the 
information  available  to  official  Investigators 
who  may  have  good  reason — or  no  reasoi^ — • 
for  being  curious  about  her. 

The  Retail  Credit  Co.,  the  largest  of  the 
private  investigative  firms,  has  7.000  Investi- 
gators and  maintains  files  on  42  million 
Americans,  Its  clients  include  many  who 
have  no  connection  with  retail  credit. 
Though  this  company,  like  others  In  the 
fleld.  insists  that  its  files  are  carefully  pro- 
tected against  unauthorized  scrutiny,  the 
claim  runs  head-on  into  the  basic  fact  that 
credit  agencies  exist  for  the  prime  purpose 
of  furnishing  Informatlcm. 

Notices  of  overdue  bills  are  mailed  out  by 
the  hundreds  each  day  by  credit  btireaus. 
The  citizen  threatened  with  identification  as 
a  deadbeat  to  "every  bank,  catalog  store, 
dentist"  etc.  in  his  community  may  have 
failed  to  pay  a  $3  bill,  or  he  may  be  tiie  vic- 
tim of  an  error  by  a  human  or  computerized 
bookkeeper. 

In  some  instances,  he  may  never  find  out 
that  he  has  been  blacklisted  as  a  poor  credit 
risk.  And  if  he  does  find  out,  he  has  little 
recourse. 

Our  PlSHBowi,  Society — Your  Thoughts 

Are    SCBtTTTNIZED 

(By  Erwln  Knoll) 

Washington.— In  the  fishbowl  society,  not 
only  your  words  and  deeds  but  your  inner- 
most thoughts  are  apt  to  be  under  scrutiny. 

If  you  w^ork  for  a  government  agency  or 
private  firm  that  has  adopted  the  most  so- 
phisticated techniques  of  personnel  screen- 
ing your  secret  fears  and  aspirations,  your 
attitudes  toward  God  and  man — and  w"om- 
an— have  been  recorded,  evaluated  and  flJed 
a'way  for  future  reference. 

If  your  son  or  daughter  attends  a  school 
that  offers  the  best  In  modern  guidance 
counseling,  similar  information  has  been 
compiled — perhaps  by  use  of  personality  tests 
Identical  to  those  administered  to  adults. 

Elaborate  testing  instruments,  encom- 
passing hundreds  of  questions  and  adapted  to 
"objective"  scoring  by  machines,  have  been 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
claim — In  fact,  Insist— that  they  must,  for 
one  rea^n  or  another,  get  to  know  all  about 
you. 
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LIZ    DETTCTOSS 

In  some  Instances,  the  examinations  are 
ftcccMspanled  by  "In-depth  Interviews."  and 
by  polygnraph  testa  or  other  Ue-detectlon 
techniques. 

Development  of  "personality  Inventories** 
for  mass  use  In  government,  industry,  educa- 
tion and  other  fields  Is  a  relatively  recent  sci- 
ence— and  some  experts  contend  It  Is  not  a 
■clence  at  all. 

X-rrTLE    ACCtrXACT 

**I  take  a  dim  view  of  personality  tests  and 
I  think  the  general  public  is  being  much  too 
frequently  taken  In  by  the  mum  bo-Jumbo 
that  goes  with  them."  says  I>r.  Henry  S.  Dyer. 
▼Ice  president  of  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  of  Princeton.  N.J. 

"The  inventories,  the  projective  tests — all 
of  them — are  scstfcely  beyond  the  tealeaf 
reading  stage." 

Dr.  John  Dollard,  professes'  of  psychology 
•t  Yale  University,  has  charged  that  "gen- 
erally speaking,  projective  tests,  trait  scales. 
Interest  inventories  or  depth  Interviews  have 
not  proved  to  be  useful  In  selecting  execu- 
tives, or  salesmen,  or  potential  delinquents, 
or  superior  college  students." 

Some  critics — notably  Wtlllam  H.  Whyte 
Jr.,  author  of  the  1957  best-seller.  "The  Or- 
ganization Man,"  and  Martin  L.  Gross,  who 
wrote  a  scathing  critique  called  "The  Brain 
Watchers,"  a  few  years  ago— have  come  up 
with  manuals  for  "cheating"  on  the  person- 
ality teeta  by  giving  deliberately  misleading 
(but  acceptable)  answers. 

CROWING    STEADILY 

Despite  such  criticism,  however,  and  de- 
spite the  anguished  protests  of  those  who 
feel  the  tests  constitute  prying  intolerable  to 
free  men,  use  of  the  psychological  instru- 
ments is  growing  steadily. 

Kxperts  have  estimated  that  about  half 
of  the  large  corporations  In  the  country  use 
psychological  testing  in  one  way  or  another. 
Increasingly,  colleges  rely  on  the  tests  to  tell 
thena  about  candidates  for  admission.  The 
federal  government  has  used  the  tests  in 
•creening  its  employes,  and  has  fostered 
school  use  through  such  national  research 
programs  as  "Project  Talent." 

"During  the  more  than  tliree  years  that  I 
Investigated  personality  testing  in  this  na- 
tion," Gross  told  a  House  subcommittee 
probing  Invasions  of  privacy,  "I  was  con- 
stantly amazed  at  the  callous  Indiscretion 
of  testers  In  seeking  out  the  most  sacred  de- 
tails of  a  person.  Including  his  sexual  life. 
religion,  political  beliefs — as  if  It  were  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  human  dignity  In  order  to 
be  employable  in  our  country. 

SOME    QtrtSTIONS 

"Commonly  administered  tests  ask  such 
Impertinent  questions  as : 

"  "Do  you  often  feel  Just  miserable?" 

"  "Is  your  sex  life  satisfactory?' 

"  'About  how  many  people  have  you  dis- 
liked (or  hated)  very  much?  (A)  none; 
(B)  1  to  3;  (C)  4  to  10;  (D)  11  to  50;  (E) 
over  50.*  " 

Among  the  most  widely  \ised  of  the  per- 
■onality  tests  is  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Inventory,  known  in  the  trade  as  the  MMPI. 
Its  publisher,  the  Psychological  Corp.  of  New 
York,  sells  almost  a  million  copies  a  year  to 
schools  and  colleges,  government  and  In- 
dustry, hospitals  and  physicians. 

The  MMPI,  developed  more  than  20  years 
•go  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  consists 
of  566  brief  statements  requiring  answers  of 
"true,"  "false"  or  "cannot  say."  The  inven- 
tory, according  to  the  test  manual,  Ls  "de- 
algned  ultimately  to  provide.  In  a  single 
test,  scores  on  all  Important  phases  of  per- 
sonality." 

TmCAL    ITEMS 

About  three  dozen  of  the  MMPI  test  Items 
deal  directly  with  sexual  matters  or  religious 
attitudes.     Some  typical  Items  are  these: 

"My  father  was  a  good  man." 
'     "I  am  worried  about  sex  matters." 


"During  one  period  when  I  was  a  youngster 

I  engaged  in  petty  thievery." 

"I  believe  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ." 
"I  dream  frequently  about  things  that  are 

best  kept  to  myseU  " 

"I  pray  several  times  a  week  " 

"I  am  against  giving  money  to  beggars." 

"There    is  something  wrong  with  my  sex 

organs." 

CR.\VE    CONCETiN 

E.xtonsive  ti.«e  of  such  tests  by  federal 
aeencles  hn.s  prompted  Sen,  .Sam  J.  Ervtn  Jr. 
(D-N.C  ).  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  rights,  to  voice 
grave  concern  about  '  the  massive  surrender 
of  Individual  privacy  Uj  which  the  govern- 
ment Is  subjecting  its  civil  servants  by  the 
use  of  various  questionnaires  and  scientific 
Instruments." 

Rep.  CoRNELirs  E.  Gall.\gher  fD-NJ), 
who  has  led  a  crusade  against  use  of  the  tests 
by  government  agencies,  has  warned  of  "the 
Jeopardy  in  which  one  is  placed  when  this 
t>T3e  of  test  remains  part  of  a  federal  em- 
ploye's file  .  .  .  one  can  have  no  real  assur- 
ance that  his  WTltten  answers  to  such  inti- 
m.ite  questions  won't  come  back  to  hatint 
him  In  the  future.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  these  files'  will  not  fall  Into  the  WTong 
hands  five.   10  or  20  years  from  now." 

Under  pressure  from  Congress  and  govern- 
ment workers'  unions,  rome  federal  agencies 
have  curtailed  tlieir  use  of  the  tests  within 
the  past  year.  But  reliance  on  the  person- 
ality probes  dies  hard.  The  Peace  Corps, 
sharply  crricized  for  using  the  MMPI  to 
screen  applicajits.  Insists  that  the  test  saved 
it  from  costly  and  embarrassing  selection 
errors. 

ACLir'S    COMPLAINT 

Only  recently  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (ACLU)  complained  that  a  "sixteen 
personality  factor  test"  administered  by  the 
Federal  .^.viatlon  Agency  to  20.000  air  traffic 
controllers  contains  questions  on  political, 
racial  and  religious  opinions.  The  fact  that 
an  employee  is  asked  such  questions  by  his 
government,  the  ACLU  argued,  "may  quite 
understandably  c.iuse  him  to  refrain  from 
Joining  organizations  or  voicing  his  views  on 
political  and  other  controversial  Issues." 

Tho-^e  who  devise  and  administer  person- 
ality te.sts  ar.fl  other  mlnd-problng  tech- 
niques tend  to  dismiss  such  protests  as  old- 
fashioned  and  unscientific.  The  individ- 
uals  trnditl'inal  right  of  privacy,  they  con- 
tend, must  be  "balanced  "  against  the  public 
ptirpose  served  by  the  Information.  Fur- 
thermore, they  argue,  no  one  is  compelled  to 
submit  to  personality  screening. 

But  troublesome  questions  are  raised  by 
the  Issue  of  voluntary  corusent.  The  permis- 
sion of  parents  is  generally  souglit.  for  ex- 
ample, before  school  children  aj-e  subjected 
to  personality  testing.  But  even  if  a  parent 
knows  to  what  he  Is  consenting — an  assump- 
tion that  cannot  be  taken  for  granted — a 
problem  remains. 

CONSIBETtATinN 

"Should  not  a  child,  even  before  the  age  of 
full  legal  responsibility,  be  accorded  the 
dignity  of  a  private,  per.sonallty?  Consider- 
ations of  healthy  personal  growth,  buttress- 
ed with  reasons  of  ethics,  seem  to  command 
that  this  be  done,"  Oscar  M.  Ruebhausen 
and  Orville  G  Brim  Jr.  wrote  l.ist  November 
In  the  CoUimbla  Law  Review. 

How  much  freed'^m  has  an  adult  to  refuse 
t.!  submit,  to  when  doing  so  many  Jeopardize 
his  application  for  employment,  promotion 
or  security  clearance?  A  Job  applicant  who 
was  subjected  to  an  exhaustive  battery  of 
personality  tests  by  a  private  employer  com- 
mented afterward.  "The  worst  part  was  that 
I  wanted  the  Job  badly  enough  to  put  up 
with  the  humiliation." 

Even  the  surface  semblance  of  consent  Is 
far  from  univers;il.  In  their  anlcle  on  "pri- 
vacy and  behavorial  research."  Ruebhausen 
and  Brim  commented: 

"Examples   of    'forced'   submission   to   pri- 


vacy probes  can  be  found  In  our  hospitals, 
our  schools,  our  colleges,  our  social  welfare 
programs,  our  research  Institutes,  and  our 
Institutions  for  the  disturbed,  handicapped 
or  retarded.  Such  a  disregard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  personality — occasional  though  It 
may  be— must  be  guarded  against  and  elim- 
inated by  the  social  scientists  themselves. 

"If  they  fail  or  refuse  to  exercise  self-con- 
trol, then  the  community  will  Inevitably 
feel  compelled  to  act  for  itself  and  legislate 
for  the  protection  of  personal  privacy." 

OUTt    FlSHBO'WI.     SOCIETT EAVESDROPPING     IN- 
DUSTRY Sets  New  Sales  Records 

(By  Erwln  Knoll) 

Washington. — Official  and  private  snoop- 
ing, practiced  by  high-priced  experts  or  do- 
it-yourself  amateurs,  ranks  with  the  fastest- 
growing  Industries  In  the  United  States. 

Bernard  Splndel,  A  New  York  private  In- 
vestigator who  specializes  in  guarding  busi- 
ness clients  against  the  incursions  of  eaves- 
droppers and  wiretappers,  believes  that  in- 
dustrial espionage  alone  "has  been  growing 
at  the  rate  of  three  times  more  each  year 
than  the  previous  year." 

John  W.  Leon,  a  Washington  private  detec- 
tive who  sells  a  $400  bugging-and-hldden- 
camera  kit,  which  he  calls  "The  Ten-Day 
Blitz,"  says  business  Is  booming —  especially 
among  husbands  who  want  to  spy  on  their 
wives.  He  thinks  the  birth-control  pill  may 
account  for  many  sales. 

volume  multiplies 

Ben  J.imll,  whose  Continental  Telephone 
Supply  Company  started  out  as  a  New  York 
retail  shop  for  decorator  phones,  has  mul- 
tiplied his  volimie  many  times  since  branch- 
ing out  fotir  years  ago  into  "sophisticated 
surveillance,  monitoring,  security  and  anti- 
bugglng  devices."  They  Include  "sugar  cube 
microphones"  and  electronic  bugs  concealed 
"on  a  seemingly  Innocent  picture  frame." 

"While  the  majority  of  what  we  sell  In  the 
security  and  surveillance  field  Is  purchased 
by  private  investigators,  law  enforcement 
agencies,  business  and  Industry."  Jamil  says, 
"there  Is  a  definite  market  for  It  among  pri- 
vate citizens." 

Nobody  knows  exactly  how  many  millions 
of  dollars  are  spent  on  snooping  each  year, 
or  how  many  citizens'  privacy  is  being  vio- 
lated. But  the  experts  agree — with  equanim- 
ity or  alarm,  depending  on  their  pwlnt  of 
view — that  prying  Is  at  an  all-time  peak  and 
still  increasing. 

DAILY  OCXXJRRENCE 

"The  average  urban  citizen  can't  go  a 
single  day  without  being  spied  on.  listened  to 
or  peeped  at."  says  Bernard  Pensterwald  Jr., 
chief  counsel  on  administrative  practice  and 
procediu'e.  The  subcommittee  has  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  governn^^nt  and 
private  snooping  under  the  champlonShip  of 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long  (D-Mo.) 

You  need  not  be  a  tycoon  or  a  foreign 
agent,  an  underworld  kingpin  or  an  errant 
wife  in  order  to  come  under  someone's  covert 
scrutiny. 

You  may  be  a  prospective  auto  purchaser 
whom  an  enterprising  salesman  has  Invited 
to  sit  down  In  a  floor  model  and  "talk  it  over 
with  your  wife."  Your  conversation  may  be 
picked  up  by  a  nflcrophone  concealed  in  the 
car's  cigaret  llghrer  and  transmitted  to  the 
salesman,  who  learns  that  you  will  buy  If  he 
"throws   in  the  whltewall  tires." 

COMMENTS    OVEHHEAP.D 

You  may  be  a  department  store  shopper 
whose  comments  ^t  the  counter  are  relayed 
by  a  hidden  transmitter  to  a  store  executive 
eager  to  gauge  customer  reaction  to  the 
merchandise. 

You  may  be  the  Innocent  user  of  a  public 
pay  telephone  that  has  been  tapped  by  law 
enforcement  agents  because  It  is  frequently 
used  by  a  suspected  gambler.  A  svirvey 
showed  that  of  3,588  wiretaps  placed  by  the 
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New  York  police  in  one  year.  1,617  were  on 
public  phones. 

Your  home  telephone  conversations  may 
be  overheard  by  an  operator  who  is  assigned 
by  the  telephone  company  to  monitor  the 
quality  of  service.  A  special  Massachusetts 
legislative  committee  on  wlretapplhg  recently 
found  that  about  2,400  calls  a  month  were 
being  monitored  In  the  Greater  Boston  area 
without  the  knowledge  of  telephone  sub- 
scribers. 

DETECTION    CO.STLY 

No  telephone  lines  were  exempt  from  such 
"service  observing."  said  State  Sen.  Mario 
Umana.  Though  the  operators  were  merely 
supposed  to  check  the  connections  and  voice 
levels,  "there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  listening  to  entire  calls." 

If  you  are  im[x>rtant  enough  to  merit  the 
most  sophisticated  surveillance — if  you  are, 
for  example,  an  exectitive,  an  executive  in 
a  highly  competitive  Industry  such  as  drugs, 
cosmetics  or  alcoholic  beverages- — your  every 
word  may  be  recorded  by  ultramodern  snoop- 
ing devices  miniaturized  and  concealed  so  as 
to  defy  detection.  Splndel  says  detection 
equipment  needed  to  find  such  gadgets  costs 
more  than  $100,000. 

The  law  on  wiretapping  and  bugging  is 
vague  and  only  rarely  enforced — "both  a 
legal  desert  and  a  legal  Jungle,"  says  Long. 
Wiretapping  is  illegal  under  Section  605  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934,  but 
the  Justice  Department  ruled  long  ago  that 
the  law  is  broken  only  when  the  contents  of 
an  intercepted  conversation  are  divulged. 
This  Interpretation,  says  "debugging"  expert 
Splndel.  is  "like  saying  It's  no  crime  to  rob 
a  bank,  so  long  as  you  don't  spend  the 
money." 

The  Justice  Department  admits  to  placing 
wiretaps  in  national  security  cases — an  esti- 
mated 50  to  100  a  year.  It  has  been  embar- 
rassed by  recent  dlsclosiu'es  that  FBI  agents 
made  free-wheeling  use  of  eavesdropping  de- 
vices in  investigations  of  Las  'Vegas  gamblers 
and  of  Washington  Rep.  Fred  Black,  who 
figured  in  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 

Nor  is  the  FBI  the  only  government  agency 
that  resorts  to  the  use  of  covert  listening 
devices.  Longs  investigation  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ran 
a  wiretapping  school  for  its  agents  and  used 
eavesdropping  gear  to  overhear  conversations 
between  citizens  and  their  lawyers. 

Local  law  enforcement  agencies  are  even 
less  inhibited  than  federal  investigators,  for 
state  courts — unlike  the  federal  Judiciary- 
have  freely  admitted  wiretap  information  as 
evidence.  Informed  of  the  extent  of  wire- 
tapping in  New  York  City.  Long  wondered 
aloud  whether  residents  of  the  city  "wouldn't 
be  apprehensive  about  even  having  a  tele- 
plione." 

ORDER    ISSUED 

Last  February,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  Issued  an  order  barring  the 
use  of  radio  transmitters  for  eavesdropping 
by  private  citizens.  The  new  rule,  the  com- 
mission said,  reflected  "growing  public  Indig- 
nation with  increased  Intrusion  Into  the 
traditional  right  of  privacy  through  the  use 
of  microphones." 

But  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.)  has 
pointed  out  that  the  new  PCC  order  "is  still 
Inadequate.  By  specifically  exempting  all  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  order  leaves  a 
gaping  loophole  for  Invasions  of  an  Indi- 
vidual's privacy.  And,  because  the  order  is 
almost  Impossible  to  enforce,  it  has  more  sur- 
face than  substance." 

Case's  appraisal  Is  supported  by  the  men 
whose  business  it  is  to  sell  and  Install  snoop, 
ing  gadgets.  Though  they  claim  that  they 
advise  customers  of  the  new  PCC  regulation, 
they  also  note  that  sales  have  not  been  hurt. 
And  they  concede  that  they  don't  ask  too 
many  questions  about  the  usee  to  wtUcb 
their  merchandise  Is  applied. 

Jamil,  whose  Oohtlnental  Telephone  inven- 
tory Includes  ah  electronic  stethoscope  that 
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can  be  used  to  amplify  an  unborn  baby's 
heartbeat — or  a  neighbor's  private  conversa- 
tion— says  with  a  grin  that  "most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  come  In  to  see  us  say  they  are  doc- 
tors." 

"Naturally,  the  fact  that  a  few  people  mis- 
use some  of  the  devices  we  market  concerns 
me,"  Jamil  told  Long's  subcommittee.  "But 
It  concerns  me  the  same  way  the  manufac- 
turer of  razor  blades,  kitchen  knives  or  high- 
powered  automobiles  would  be  concerned  if 
his  product  were  used  for  illegal  acts  for 
which  they  were  not  Intended." 

From  his  own  profit  statements.  Jamil  has 
concluded  that  the  American  people  have 
become  "fascinated  with  electronic  spy 
gimmicks.  The  adult  comic  book  world  of 
James  Bond  and  Napoleon  Solo  (has)  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the  man-ln-the- 
sireet." 

One  of  his  cataoigs  is  headed,  "To  Satisfy 
the  Spy  in  You." 

The  fascination  extends  beyond  subtle 
gadgets  designed  to  overhear  and  record  the 
spoken  word.  Miniaturized  cameras  and  TV 
transmitters  are  being  manufactured,  sold 
and  secretly  installed. 

Equipment  is  available  that  permits  un- 
obstrusive  observation  of  a  darkened  room. 
Retailers  of  telescopes  and  field  glasses  report 
handsome  sales  to  urban  and  suburban 
apartment  dwellers  whose  evening  pasttime 
Is  watching  their  neighbors. 

At  the  request  of  IRS  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  Post  Office  maintains 
"mail  covers"  on  some  citizens,  recording  the 
names  and  addresses  of  their  correspondents. 
But  the  snooping  Industry  goes  this  practice 
one  better.  Investigator  Splndel  says  he 
can  "take  the  contents  of  an  envelope — read 
the  letter,  photograph  It — without  even 
breaking  the  seal." 

Perliaps  the  most  troubling  aspect  of  the 
Pishbowl  Society  is  that  most  of  those  who 
live  in  it  seem  to  view  It  with  equanimity. 
There  has  been  no  great  public  outcry  in 
response  to  disclosures  of  mounting  invasions 
of  privacy. 

"People  have  to  learn  that  they  can  say 
no  to  these  things."  says  Rep.  Cornelius  E. 
Gallagher  (D-N.J.).  But  Long  warns  that 
"by  the  time  the  people  finally  become  indig- 
nant enough  to  demand  that  something  be 
done.  It  win  be  too  late." 

In  one  of  the  definative  legal  statements 
on  the  right  of  privacy.  Samuel  D.  Warren 
and  Louis  D.  Brandels  wrote  In  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  the  "modern  enterprise  and 
Invention  have,  through  invasions  upon  his 
privacy,  subjected  (the  individual)  to  men- 
tal pain  and  distress  far  greater  than  could 
be  inflicted  by  mere  bodily  Injury." 

Their  article  appeared  in  1890.  Modern 
enterprise  and   Invention  have  come  a  long 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
there  Is  tension  in  the  Middle  East.  Re- 
cent newspapers  reveal  bloodshed  at  the 
Israel-Syria  border.  This  Is  a  situation 
that  tias  been  latent  since  the  founding 
of  the  Israel  nation  in  1948,  but  ther« 
are  Indications  that  the  current  tension 
is  more  serious  and  may  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  time  for 
Americana   to   reafOrm   their   commit- 


ments to  the  success  of  Israel  as  a  na- 
tion, the  only  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East.  Americans  led  the  long  efforts  to 
secure  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  the  ties  that  bind  our  two 
peoples  have  been  firm  and  warm. 

Unfortunately,  time  has  not  dimin- 
ished the  hostility  of  the  Arab  States 
borderintr  Israel.  Syria  continues  to 
harangue  the  Arab  world  against  Israel. 
The  world  knows  that  if  Nasser  and  the 
UAR  thought  they  could  succeed,  they 
would  in\ade  Israel  tomorrow. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  the  United 
States  should  interfere  with  the  relations 
of  foreign  nations  with  each  other,  our 
long  and  enduring  friendship  with  the 
people  of  Israel  calls  for  expressions  of 
support  during  this  period  of  increasing 
teixsion.  Let  those  states  who  would 
plot  to  crush  a  small  but  brave  nation 
know  that  Israel  has  a  mighty  friend  in 
the  United  States  and  her  people.  Let 
them  calculate  well  the  response  of  this 
Nation  to  further  bullying  of  the  Middle 
Easts  only  democracy  and  let  them  be- 
ha\  c  accordingly. 


Business  and  Culture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  evening  I  had  the 
plea.sure  of  meeting  Mr.  Huntington 
Hartford,  patron  of  the  arts. 

We  had  an  invigorating  and  stimulat- 
ing conversation  on  the  need  for  busi- 
ness to  do  more  in  support  of  the  arts, 
not  only  In  its  own  self-interest,  but  in 
the  national  interest  as  well. 

Man  of  the  ideas  that  we  discussed  had 
been  presented  more  formally  in  a 
speech  entitled  "The  Unreal  Estate." 
given  by  Mr.  Hartford  before  the  Amer- 
ican Management  Association's  Annual 
Conference  on  Etesign  for  Better  Busi- 
ness, on  October  17. 

Mr.  Hartford  said,  among  other 
things ; 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Tom  Wolfe 
wrote  an  article  about  me  which  he  entitled 
The  Luther  of  Columbus  Circle  (he  was  re- 
ferring to  my  battles  with  the  Establishment 
in  the  art  world.  I  must  confess  that  I  had 
a  number  of  arguments  with  people  who  re- 
fused to  believe  that  he  took  mv  crusades 
seriously,  but  In  any  case  his  article  had  a 
profound  effect  on  me.  During  this  period 
I  even  talked  to  my  wife  about  starting  a 
new  religion,  but  she  became  so  upset  that 
I  never  again  brought  up  the  subject.  Any- 
way, I  suppose  I  have  always  wanted  to  be 
a  crusader  for  that  religion  known  as  cul- 
ture. Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  my 
pleas  for  a  sidewalk  cafe  and  my  small  part 
In  the  currer.-s  attempt  to  save  the  old  Met. 
And  then  there  U  the  Gallery  at  Columbus 
Circle,  my  artist  colony  In  California  which 
has  been  discontinued,  the  Huntington 
Hartford  Theatre  out  there  which  I  no  longer 
own,  Show  Magazine,  and  eo  forth. 

And  perhaps  you  could  also  say  that  an 
Interest  In  commercial  enterprises  long  be- 
fore they  have  much  chance  of  making 
money  should  perhaps  be  given  the  courtesy 
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of  being  called  cultural  until  they  finally 
become  commercial.  There  Is  a  beautiful 
statement  somewhere  about  lost  causes — I 
seem  to  relate  It  In  my  mind  to  Winston 
Churchill — something  about  only  being  In- 
terested In  them  when  they  appear  lost.  I 
have  always  been  excited  by  projects,  such 
as  Paradise  Island,  which  locked  as  though 
they  would  never  make  it  without  all  kinds 
of  unreasonable  effort.  The  cultural  czar 
of  his  day  In  England.  Alexander  Pope,  would 
have  been  contemptuous  of  such  harebrained 
occupations.  "Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the 
new  are  tried.  Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old 
aside."  Don't  start  a  Xerox  company,  be- 
cause It  may  never  succeed:  but  when  you 
see  that  someone  else  is  about  to  make  a 
success  of  It,  then  Jump  on  the  band  wagon. 
But  Is  It  not  often  In  these  uphill  battles 
where  real  progress  lies?  It  Is  In  this  vision- 
ary frame  of  mind  that  I  have  borrowed  as 
a  title  for  this  speech  Nabokov's  phrase,  the 
Unreal  Estate.  A  short  time  ago  someone 
told  me  that  within  a  very  few  years  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Industry  of  our 
country  will  be  mental,  not  material — the 
lodustry  of  knowledge.  With  this  in  mind. 
Is  It  p>os8lble  for  business  not  to  be  more 
and  more  aware  of  what  is  happening  to 
our  culture? 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  quantity,  at  least,  the  arts  are  flour- 
ishing In  this  country  today  as  never  before 
In  history.  Alvln  Toffler  has  written  an  en- 
tire book  on  the  subject.  The  Culture  Con- 
sumers. He  Is  not  particularly  concerned 
with  quality;  "where  so  much  is  happening," 
be  quotes  August  Heckscher  as  saying,  "at 
least  some  of  It  must  be  good."  He  even  goes 
out  on  a  limb  to  comment  that  something  as 
controversial  as  my  own  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art  may  one  day  prove  of  benefit  to  human- 
ity. He  points  out  that  there  are  probably 
between  thirty  and  forty-five  million  "cul- 
ture consumers"  In  America  today.  He  ad- 
mits that  much  of  this  culture,  such  as  that 
of  museums,  concerts,  and  the  like,  is  free 
of  charge,  and  that  the  Interest  of  many  of 
these  people  in  the  arts  Is  only  casual.  But 
It  is  still  a  fact  that  the  increase  in  art  in 
all  its  manifestations  in  America  in  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  has  been  phenomenal. 
In  the  category  of  quality  paperback  books, 
for  example,  sales  leaped  almost  eight  hun- 
dred per  cent  between  the  years  1952  and 
1960.  In  1963  seventy  six  million  dollars 
was  spent  for  classical  records,  and  today 
a  typical  Issue  of  the  Schwann  catalogue  lists 
approximately  twenty  five  thousand  of  them. 

Though  they  habitually  operate  at  a  loss, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  sold  every  seat 
for  every  concert  during  Its  1962-63  season, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Opera — the  new  as  well 
as  the  old — has  been  consistently  selling  at 
least  97  per  cent  of  all  available  seats.  In 
1960  Americans  spent  nearly  three  hundred 
million  dollars  to  operate  their  six  hundred 
and  twenty  art  museums,  three  hundred  mil- 
lion to  run   their  public   libraries. 

Despite  the  competition  of  television  and 
rising  costs,  our  legitimate  theatre  flourishes 
as  well  as  ever,  and  there  are  about  five  thou- 
sand amateur  groups  In  the  United  States. 
There  are  more  than  four  hundred  FM  radio 
stations  devoted  almost  entirely  to  broad- 
casting classical  music,  discussions  of  art, 
literature,  ana  the  like.  And  finally  there 
are  motion  pictures  and  television,  the  ulti- 
mate stronghold  of  Mr.  Dwight  Macdonald's 
masscult  and  that  "tepid  ooze  of  mldcult" 
about  which  he  is  so  alarmed.  Mr.  Toffler 
bas  little  to  say  about  these  giants,  but  they 
can  hardly  be  Ignored,  and  the  simple  In- 
crease of  television  facilities  In  the  last  dec- 
ade, of  course,  has  been  extraordinary. 

Yes.  art  with  a  capital  A  Is  with  us.  In 
huge  quantities.  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  recognized  this  fact  when  they  ini- 
tiated the  first  federal  art  council  In  our  his- 
tory. Now  what  about  the  formal  contribu- 
tion of  tbe  bualneea  coBuaunlty  of  the  United 


States  to  this  boom?  It  has  been  small. 
very  small — only  abovit  twenty-five  million 
dollars  a  year  in  toto — but  safe.  The  money 
has  generally  gone  to  supp<jrt  worthy  causes. 
George  Irwin,  clialrin.m  of  the  Illinois  Arts 
Council,  has  pointed  out  some  of  these  In 
a  recent  speech.  On  te'erislon  the  Texaco 
Comp.my  has  sponsored  the  Metropolitan 
opera  broadcasts  and  the  telephone  coni- 
pany  the  Be'.l  Telephone  Hour.  The  John- 
son's W.ix  Company  h.'^s  invested  a  famous 
three  qii,\rtcrs  of  a  million  dollars  in  a  col- 
lection of  paintines  which  has  been  touring 
her-?  and  abroad,  the  IBM  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  collecting  the  works  of  artist.s  in  countries 
where  it  does  basinets.  Walter  Paepcke. 
head  of  the  Container  Corporation,  founded 
the  Aspen  Festival  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
business  and  the  arts  closer  together. 
Shal^espeare  in  the  Park  has  found  a  six)nsor. 
The  Allied  Sl<.'res  priKluce  legitimate  theatre 
at  the  Bergen  Mall  Shopp'.i:g  Center  in  New 
Jersey,  and  very  successiully.  I  understand. 
Many  companies  have  supported  local  con- 
certs and  m'lseums — including  my  own.  for 
which  I  give  thanks.  Yes.  business  has  gone 
a  long  distance  fr^^ni  the  davs  when  it  fought 
openly  with  the  arts,  and  when,  in  fact,  even 
a  hospital  was  rarely  supported  unless  it  was 
needed  for  company  employees.  But  has  It 
gone  far  enough? 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  intoresting  1x3  note 
that  a  concrete  propw.'^al  of  con.siderable 
merit  has  been  placed  before  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association  by  Arthur 
L.  Harris,  president  of  Mead  Packaging 
in  Atlanta,  who  suct;osts  using  computer 
technology  to  catalog  every  major  work 
of  art  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Harris  pointed  out  that  business 
has  more  to  offer  the  arts  than  money, 
citin?  the  need  for  management  techni- 
cal skills  by  many  art  institutions. 

This  need  has  been  recognized  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  for  the 
endowment  on  the  arts  is  helping  to  sup- 
port a  protrram  of  providing  technical 
management  as.':istancc  to  symphony  or- 
chestras, which  is  administered  by  the 
American  S.vmphony  Orchestra  League. 

Many  individual  business  leaders  do 
the  same  at  local  levels.  In  my  home- 
town of  Trenton,  Mrs,  Mary  Roebling, 
chairman  of  the  board,  the  Trenton 
Trust  Co.  and  first  woman  to  have  a 
seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
not  only  gives  financial  assistance  to  cul- 
tural activities,  but  brings  her  vast  man- 
agement skills  to  many  cultural  enter- 
pri.;es. 

Mr.  Hartford  went  on  to  point  out  that 
support  of  culture  was  good  for  business 
Itself: 

There  was  a  statement  in  the  New  York 
Times  recently,  put  out  by  an  advertising 
agency,  entitled  "Has  Business  Become  a 
Dlriy  Word?  "  It  points  out  that  according 
to  a  survey  nine  otit  of  ten  college  graduates 
plan  to  go  into  are.is  other  than  business, 
such  as  government  or  the  professions. 
They  think  business  is  dull,  noii-creative, 
money-grubbing,  and  believe  that  It  has 
failed  to  commit  Itself  to  the  human  issues 
of  our  time  The  ad  then  goes  Into  an 
elaborate  defense  of  the  contributions 'which 
btjsiness  has  made  to  medical  research,  to 
emergency  aid  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
to  education  and  the  arts,  claiming  that  It  is 
now  moving  beyond  concepts  of  enlightened 
self-interest  toward  a  new  definition  of  cor- 
porate citizenship.  The  young  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  ad.  simply  do  not  know  the 
fact^. 

What  does  A-mold  Gingrich,  publisher  of 
Ksqulre  Magazine,  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
In  bis  recent  address   entitled   "Is  Culture 


the  Bu.'^iness  of  Business?"  He  agrees  about 
the  new  corporate  Image,  In  which  the 
Diamond  Jim  Bradys  and  the  Babbits  of  our 
time  have  little  place.  Today  Renoirs  and 
Toulouse  Lautrecs  go  on  sale  at  Woolworth's, 
and  ads  in  fifteen  cent  magazines  tell  about 
the  great  ideas  of  western  man.  However 
Mr.  Gingrich  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the 
recent  Rockefeller  Panel  Reixjrt  on  the  Per- 
forming Arts  "one  of  the  moft  shocking 
books  to  be  published  openly  and  publicly  in 
the  United  States."  It  turns  out,  according 
to  this  report,  that  out  of  a  hundred  corpora- 
Ions  of  varying  sizes  surveyed  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Brothers  Fund,  only  fifty-five  per  cent 
gave  anything  to  the  arts  at  all.  Regarding 
the  entire  philanthropy  of  all  corporations, 
too.  the  Rockefeller  Report  pointed  out  that 
for  the  highly  prosperous  five  year  period 
from  1958  to  1963,  Individual  giving  in- 
creased 39  per  cent,  foundation  over  60  per 
cent,  and  corporation  contributions — two 
per  cent!  That  total  contribution  so  highly 
touted  in  the  New  York  Times  ad  is  In  reality 
only  about  one  per  cent  of  Income  before 
taxes,  and  only  one  fifth  of  the  amount 
which  our  government  is  willing  to  share  as 
a  charitable  deduction. 

"The  formal  gifts  of  business. 'and  particu- 
larly those  to  the  arts,  we  must  conclude, 
are  still  played  close  to  the  vest  even  in  the 
enlightened  era  in  which  we  live.  One  of  the 
most  glaring  examples  of  this  Is  the  lack  of 
support  of  artists  and  performers  themselves." 
Says  Herman  Kenin,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Musicians,  "we  have  among 
our  members  at  least  one  pari-mutuel  of- 
ficial, a  proof-reader,  a  Fuller  brush  man.  an 
exterminator,  a  mental  health  therapist,  an 
ice  cream  vendor,  a  butcher,  a  bank  teller, 
and  a  bartended,  not  to  speak  of  the  aerial 
surveyor,  a  forest  guide,  and  a  pea  picker" 
The  average  season  of  a  symphony  orchestra 
Is  only  about  thirty  weeks  a  year,  but  un- 
fortunately the  musicians  have  to  eat  for 
fifty-two.  If  they  are  good  enough  musicians 
to  be  members  of  a  fine  symphony,  do  they 
not  deserve  the  dignity  of  a  living  wage? 
Such  moonlighting  is  the  story  of  performers 
In  most  of  the  arts.  Unless  he  takes  part- 
time  Jobs,  the  painter  only  eats  when  he  sells 
a  painting,  and  Is  frequently  forced  to  pros- 
titute his  work  In  order  to  do  so.  Even  the 
best  composers  are  hardly  able  to  make  a  liv- 
ing out  of  composition  alone — if  they  were, 
perhaps  Leonard  Bernstein  might  retire  from 
the  world  and  emerge  one  day  as  another 
ProkofiefT.  And  the  poor  actor  is  probably 
the  worst  off  of  all.  Rarely  having  the  secu- 
rity of  knowing  that  he  will  work  even  for 
the  duration  of  a  season,  he  often  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  currently  Is  badgered  on 
Broadway  by  the  fact  that  the  English  are 
taking  over  most  of  our  stage,  without  much 
reciprocal  benefit,  I  am  told,  in  London.  In 
all  the  arts  a  tiny  handful  make  an  excellent, 
living,  says  Tofller.  and  a  mass  of  practicion- 
ers  do  not. 

When  we  get  away  from  the  direct,  formal 
contribution  of  business  to  the  arts,  we  be- 
gin to  find  ourselves  In  those  wider  areas  of 
culture  in  which  there  is  a  constant  give- 
and-take,  a  friendly  ?osociation  between  the 
two  traditional  antagonists.  On  the  whole 
this  is  a  healthy  relationship,  and  there  is  no 
better  example  of  it  than  the  field  of  design. 
In  my  book  Art  or  Anarchy  I  comment  re- 
garding my  old  rival.  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  that  "It  has  warmly  espoused  the  es- 
thetic principles  that  underlie  modern  archi- 
tecture, landscape  gardening.  Industrial  de- 
sign, and  structural  engineering."  It  is  true 
that  later  in  the  book  I  find  fault  with  this 
love  affair  between  art  and  Industry,  asking 
If  it  Is  the  destiny  of  the  great  artist  to  be  a 
superdraftsman,  to  be  the  ideal  from  whom 
"the  Jacket  designer  makes  up  his  page,  the 
furniture  designer  bends  his  plywood?"  But 
I  do  go  on  to  admit — though  I  am  not  In- 
variably happy  about  it — that  so-called 
"organic  and  geometric  abstractions  of  mod- 
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em  art  have  had  profound  effect  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Seagram  Building,  posters  for 
the  subway,  show  windows  for  Delman  shoes, 
the  cover  of  the  latest  record  album."  The 
areas  where  business  and  the  arts  have 
worked  together  to  create  modern  design^  are 
legion.  One  could  begin  with  the  advertis- 
ing profession  and  Mary  Wells,  the  president 
of  her  own  agency.  According  to  what  I  read 
last  week  in  the  paper  she  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful In  her  work,  with  Braniff  Airlines- 
painting  the  planes  in  seven  blazing  colors, 
and  having  the  hostesses  do  a  polite  and  re- 
spectable strip  tease  called  the  "Air  Strip" 
during  the  voyage,  that  Branlff's  profits  have 
been  up  140  per  cent  In  the  last  year.  The 
article  goes  on  to  say  that  Miss  Wells  is  now 
at  work  on  Peru.  She  claims  that  she  is  go- 
ing to  completely  revolutionize  the  country, 
with  everything  from  new  beach  resorts  to  a 
spectacular  night  club  In  Lima.  You  can't 
Just  advertise  Peru  as  being  great,  she  says — 
first  you've  got  to  make  it  great.  She  may 
Just  do  it — Ip  any  case.  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
never  be  the  same  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  I  should  point  out 
that  Miss  Wells  may  have  created  a 
serious  pitfall.  I  am  sure  that  the  Peru- 
vians do  not  think  they  need  a  "gringo" 
for  the  United  States  to  make  them 
great.  Obviously,  however,  Mr.  Hart- 
ford was  using  her  attitude  to  make  a 
point.  I  do  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
the  Peruvians  have  greatness,  and  ■with 
some  help  can  fully  achieve  their  own 
destiny. 

Out  of  the  advertising  profession — 

Mr.  Hartford  told  his  listeners — 
not  only  visual  and  excitement  but  a  few  Ut- 
erarj-  gems  have  emerged,  one  of  the  most 
famous  being  the  statement  about  the  loud- 
est noise  in  the  car  being  the  ticking  of  the 
clock,  which  was  so  admired  by  David  Ogilvie 
In  the  Pierce  Arrow  ad  of  1933  that  he  used 
it  in  his  own  in  the  case  of  the  Rolls  Boyce 
thirty  years  later.  And  speaking  of  the 
past.  I  remember  my  mixed  feelings  when 
the  first  cinemascope  screen  was  shown  to 
me  at  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  and  when  a 
famous  breakthrough  of  modern  design  in 
the  automobile,  the  streamlined  Studebaker 
of  Raymond  Loewy.  appeared  on  the  scene 
in  1947.  Today  we  not  only  have  large  firms 
of  Industrial  designers  like  Raymond  Loewy's, 
which  have  planned  everything  from  auto- 
mobiles to  ocean  liners,  but  even  a  museum 
which  offers  specialized  design  assistance  to 
business:  the  Industrial  Design  Laboratory 
at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  has  been  used  by 
fashion  companies,  furniture  makers,  carpet 
manufacturers,  and  others. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  only  Estab- 
lishment which  we  can  remember  has  been 
that  of  business,  the  uneven  battle  of  the 
artist  to  be  heard  has  not  soothed  his  already 
temperamental  nature.  Moreover,  the  artists 
who  contend  with  leis  benevolent  dictator- 
ships In  other  parts  of  the  earth  tend  to  keep 
the  pot  boiling.  "Stop  the  world,  I  want 
to  get  off,"  cries  the  modern  playwright, 
and  I  have  written  In  my  book  that  "abstract 
expressionism  retaliates  on  the  barren  walls 
of  office  building  lobbies."  Picasso  speaks  of 
painting  If  necessary  with  spit,  and  one  of 
his  confreres  in  Paris  exhibits  a  totally  bare 
canvas  as  a  work  of  art."  It  is  In  the  area 
of  painting  particularly  (though  the  business 
men  who  buy  modern  art  are  not  always 
aware  of  it)  that  the  artist  seeks  to  exhibit 
his  philosophy  of  rebeUlon.  Standards  of 
beauty,  of  value,  are  not  so  easy  to  agree 
on  at  this  level  as  they  are  in  the  case  of 
pure  design.  Sometimes  the  very  word 
beauty  becomes  anathema  to  the  artist.  If 
one  claims  that  he  prefers  beauty  to  ugliness, 
for  example,  he  may  well  be  accused  of  turn- 
ing his  back  on  poverty  and  misery  which 
ugliness  might  connote. 


The  fact  of  the  matter,  perhaps.  Is  that 
while  real  beauty  can  hardly  be  depicted 
without  an  element  of  struggle,  at  the  same 
time  the  struggle  itself  is  dissipated  Into  mere 
vulgarity  and  violence  If  the  artist  despises 
that  gentleness  and  pity  which  we  associate 
with  beauty  in  the  deeper  sense.  Such  vul- 
garity, furthermore,  is  sometimes  put  on  a 
pedestal  by  an  unholy  alliance  of  the  rival 
cults  themselves,  the  arts  because  vulgarity 
symbolizes  revolt  and  business  because  too 
often  it  pays  off  in  the  constant  search  for 
new  customers.  Thus  not  only  do  we  have 
the  danger  of  a  continuous  conflict  between 
business  and  the  arts  on  the  level  of  taste, 
but  the  even  greater  one  of  their  coming  to 
terms  only  if  the  taste  is  low  enough.  And 
what  about  the  critics?  They  attempt  to 
arbitrate  the  battle,  but  occasionally  the 
pressure  of  such  lowering  of  standards  from 
both  sides  is  too  much  for  them,  and  In 
these  cases  all  we  can  say  is,  in  the  famous 
words  attributed  to  Sam  Goldwyn,  don't  pay 
any  attention  to  the  critics,  don't  even 
ignore  them.  If  standards  are  Important 
to  our  culture,  we  must  individually  go  out 
and  fight  for  them. 

By  carrying  on  their  quarrel  with  the 
symbolic  target  of  their  neuroses.  Big  Busi- 
ness, the  arts  have  sometimes  inadvertently 
played  into  its  hands.  By  dressing  vulgarity 
in  a  cloak  of  respectability,  they  have  given 
commercialism  the  very  excuse  it  often  wants 
to  bypass  beauty  and  good  taste  In  the  name 
of  the  dollar  bill.  If  the  arts  will  remember 
the  vital  Importance  of  setting  standards 
and  upholding  them  In  our  increasingly 
complex  civilization.  If,  in  the  words  of  the 
song  from  Glgi.  they  are  not  standing  up 
too  close  or  back  too  far,  if  they  are  neither 
compromised  on  the  one  hand  nor  alienated 
on  the  other,  then  their  inflaence  on  busi- 
ness, and  the  infiuence  of  btisiness  in  return, 
may  be  more  beneficial  and  far-reaching  than 
either  realizes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  presence  of  business- 
men on  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  on  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities plus  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association  scheduled 
Mr,  Hartford  and  listened  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Harris  indicates  that  we  may 
be  finding  the  communication  bridge  be- 
tween business  and  culture, 

Mr.  Hartford  continued : 

A  campaign  has  been  carried  on  recently 
in  our  city  called.  Make  New  York  Beauti- 
ful, Have  business  and  the  arts  been  co- 
operating in  this  enterprise?  Prom  the  ac- 
countant's figures  It  was  quite  necessary  to 
tear  down  the  old-fashioned  Pennsylvania 
Station  and  put  a  new  Madison  Square 
Garden  exactly  in  its  place.  "I  would  not 
consider  another  location,"  said  Charles 
Luckman,  the  architect,  amd  the  executives 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  agreed.  It 
was  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  And 
because  the  architect  and  owners  refused 
to  tear  down  some  other  block,  any  other 
block,  for  a  new  Garden,  the  most  beautiful 
railroad  station  in  history  Is  gone  forever. 

When  the  Metropyolltan  Opera  Company 
was  asked  by  the  Federal  Government  two 
or  three  years  ago  If  they  wished  the  old 
oi>era  house  to  be  preserved  as  a  landmark 
when  they  moved  out,  Rudolf  Blng  tiirned 
down  the  offer.  He  even  insisted  upon  a 
clause  with  his  new  tenants  that  when  an 
office  building  was  constructed  In  Its  place. 
It  could  never  contain  any  facilities  for 
music — with  the  single  exception  of  motion 
pictures!  Apparently  motion  pictures  were 
the  only  competition  which  Mr.  Blng  did 
not  fear.  And  yet  If  the  old  met  Is  saved — 
and  In  spite  of  nunors  to  the  contrary  It 
is  in  excellent  condition — such  great  com- 
panies as  La  Scala  of  Milan  and  the  Vienna 
State  Opera  may  come  here  to  New  York 
for  the  first  time — perhaps  during  the  next 


year.  There  has  never  been  room  for  them 
before  In  New  York  City,  but  La  Scala  will 
perform  in  Canada  next  season,  and  the 
Vlenim  State  Opera  has  Indicated  that  It 
would  be  delighted  and  honored  to  reopen 
the  old  met,  If  and  when  that  event  takes 
place. 

Now  let  us  move  for  a  moment  across  to 
the  east  side  of  our  city.  As  successful  and 
beautiful  as  the  new  Pan-Am  Building  is — 
and  I  am  a  Pan-Am  stockholder — was  it  real- 
ly necessary  to  build  it  in  such  a  location 
as  to  block  the  only  view  of  sky  which  us 
poor  moles  driving  down  Park  Avenue  could 
see?  Apparently  no  one  at  Pan-Am  had  read 
about  "that  little  tent  of  blue,  which  pris- 
oners call  the  sky."  W^hen  I  objected  to  BUI 
Zeckendorf  about  the  fifty  story  building 
which  now  shuts  out  our  view  at  Beekman 
Place,  he  replied  how  lucky  1  was  to  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  air  rights  for  nothing 
for  so  many  years.  Which  brings  up  a  good 
subject,  "Mr.  Zeckendorf.  who  really  owns 
the  air.  and  the  view,  those  who  develop  the 
ground,  or  the  public?"  It  is  a  fine  point. 
At  any  rate  let  us  congratulate  those  who 
put  up  the  Seagram  Building  for  setting  It 
so  far  back  from  Park  Avenue,  and  General 
Motors  for  setting  theirs  back  even  further 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth,  as  I  am 
told  by  Ed  Stone.  And  finally,  since  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  our  increasingly  unlivable 
city,  I  would  like  to  say  one  last  word  about 
air  pollution.  I  hope  that  you  believe  that 
fresh  air  is  part  of  ovir  cultxu-e,  sis  I  do.  At 
any  rate  congratulations  to  the  Ford  Com- 
pany for  their  new  electric  car  which  I  have 
been  reading  about,  it  may  help  a  little,  and 
Just  in  case  Con  EMlson  would  like  to  sponsor 
a  large  show  on  the  problem  and  its  hope 
of  solution  at  my  Gallery,  I  would  welcome 
their  interest. 

If  business  Is  willing  to  plunge  head  first 
Into  the  artistic  waters  In  front  of  It.  it  may 
well  come  to  the  siirface  somewhere  in 
that  wide  sea  which  can  only  be  defined  as 
cultural.  In  my  opinion  its  vision  of  art  and 
culture  and  its  possible  contribution  to  them 
has  been  and  stUl  is  too  narrowly  defined,  by 
business  Itself  because  of  Its  Innate  con- 
servatism, perhaps,  and  by  the  arts  because 
they  have  too  often  thought  of  business  only 
in  terms  of  the  money  which  it  could  pro- 
vide. Years  ago  W.  R.  "Valentiner.  the  great 
Rembrandt  authority,  warned  me  to  leave 
cultural  matters  to  the  specialists'  But  who 
are  the  specialists  In  that  wide  and  limitless 
world  of  education  and  humanity  In  which 
we  make  every  move  and  from  whose  air  we 
draw  our  breath?  Mtist  not  the  grocery  com- 
pany that  sells  food  in  the  slums  be  conscious 
of  the  condition  of  those  to  whom  It  sells. 
If  only  to  the  extent  of  the  moral  obligation 
to  give  the  best  possible  prices?  Are  not  the 
problems  of  the  slums  Its  problems?  "No 
hurt  I  did  not  feel,  no  death  that  was  not 
mine;  mine  each  last  breath  that,  crying,  met 
an  answering  cry  from  the  compassion  that 
was  I"  was  the  way  in  which  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay  expressed  It. 

Must  we  do  business  with  Haiti,  must  our 
planes  fly  in  and  out  of  there  every  day,  while 
thousands  starve  and  die  under  the  brutal 
hand  of  Duvalier?  American  business  Is  at 
the  crossroads,  and  If  it  wishes,  it  can  Ivecome 
one  of  the  most  creative  and  powerful  forces 
for  good  in  history.  It  has  not  always  been. 
In  1938  the  oil  industry  was  nationalized  in 
Mexico  because,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  gov- 
ernment felt  that  American  business  was  not 
of  benefit  to  its  people:  and  we  are  all  aware 
of  what  happened  to  our  holdings  in  Cuba. 
In  Cuba,  in  my  opinion.  If  American  business 
and  government  alike  had  been  as  concerned 
about  the  dire  poverty  there  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  government  as  we  were  about 
making  money,  Castro  might  never  have 
happened. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  current  Joint  owner- 
ship of  the  great  copper  mines  In  Chile,  with 
all  that  Implies,  may  symbolize  a  new  com- 
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lug  of  age  for  both  American  bTislness  and 
potential  partners  throughout  the  world. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  of  that  leisure  time 
which,  through  automation,  we  are  manag- 
ing to  create  for  ourselves  at  home  may  be 
■pent  In  figuring  out  ways  and  means  of 
creating  it,  wherever  they  may  be,  for  those 
to  whom  It  Is  still  unknown. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  speech  some- 
where In  the  neighborhood  of  where  I  started 
It.  on  the  subject  of  crusades.  We  may  not 
be  aa  fanatical  as  Martin  Luther,  who  once 
■aw  nuts  moving  In  a  sack  and  flying  around 
hla  bed,  but  In  ovtx  own  way  we  all  have 
Tlslons  and  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
my  own.  What  are  they  like?  What  do  I 
bdleve?  That  we  In  the  United  States  are 
undergoing  that  "crisis  In  psychiatry  and 
religion"  of  which  Professor  Mowrer,  former 
president  of  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation, writes  so  eloquently.  I  believe  that 
a  philosophy  of  good  will  must  Impregnate 
not  only  religious  areas  but  p>sychologlcal 
and  cultural  as  well.  If  we  want  to  be  a 
great  nation,  we  must  think  with  our  hearts 
as  well  as  our  minds.  Tolstoi  said  It.  John 
Dew«y  said  it  In  a  more  contemporary  and 
•clentlAc  way,  and  all  the  great  artists  of 
history  have  said  it  through  their  work. 
Now,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  good  guy  versiis  the  beid  guy 
can  produce  some  of  the  trltest  westerns 
and  soap  operas  ever  contributed  to  our 
literature. 

Preaching  has  rarely  produced  good  art. 
At  the  same  time  I  believe  there  have  been. 
few  great  novels  or  plays  or  motion  plctia-es 
Into  which  there  has  not  been  Interwoven 
the  element  of  good  will.  Prom  VoltaJre. 
Dean  Swift,  and  Dickens  to  Mark  Twain  and 
Citaarlle  Chaplin  the  story  is  the  same.  I 
don't  even  believe  that  reasonably  good  tele- 
vision scripts  and  newspaper  articles  can  be 
produced  without  It,  or  at  least  without  the 
kind  of  honesty  which  It  entails.  Prom  a 
phlloeophy  devoid  of  good  will,  la  fact,  much 
of  that  "tepid  ooze  of  mldcult"  which  offends 
itx.  Macdonald  may  well  have  been  emerging. 

In  my  opinion,  the  public  knows  all  this — 
by  instinct.  It  will  accept  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  when  it  is  bored;  it  will  occasion- 
ally acquire  a  new  resjject  for  Christian  civi- 
lization by  manifestations  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  like  the  Pathan  tribesmen  de- 
scribed by  Churchill  when  presented  for  the 
first  time  with  a  breech-loading  rifle.  But 
on  the  whole  the  public,  though  highly  Im- 
pressionable in  the  mass,  is  not  stupid. 
Dwlght  Macdonald  suggests  that  we  define 
two  cultures,  one  for  the  masses,  the  other 
for  the  classes. 

But  I  believe,  as  I  have  written  In  ifty 
book,  that  we  can  do  better  thtin  that,  and 
we  must,  for  it  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  pubnc 
that  our  future  lies.  I  comment  in  my  book 
that  in  my  opinion  "the  public  can  never  be 
blamed  for  its  taste.  If  one  knows  how  to 
degrade  it.  It  can  be  degraded,  If  one  drowns 
it  in  a  sea  of  bathos,  it  will  weep  crocodile 
tears."  But  then  I  go  on  to  say  that  "U  one 
wishes  to  raise  it  to  Olympian  heights,  as  a 
Beethoven  or  Michelangelo  could  do.  it  Is 
cap€U>le  of  responding  with  as  much  sensi- 
tivity as  the  most  astute  critics."  What  can 
be  done  by  our  ciiltural  leaders  to  raise  it 
more  often  to  these  heights? 

I  believe  that  It  is  in  the  area  of  the  great 
mass  media,  television,  radio,  newspapers  and 
magazinee,  where  business  and  the  arts. 
working  hand  In  hand,  can  and  must  mold 
the  futxire  greatness  of  our  nation.  The 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  busi- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  sponsoring  television 
shows  certainly  makes  it  fully  as  responsible 
as  the  producers  or  any  other  group  for  the 
kind  of  television  we  see.  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary for  Bobble  Kennedy  to  comment,  as  I 
beard  him  do  a  few  weeks  ago  on  a  local  pro- 


gram, that  the  shows  for  children  on  tele- 
vision are  a  scandal,  and  that  so  far  as  the 
rest  of  us  go — that  is,  the  adults — well,  the 
television  producers  have  given  up  on  us  any- 
way? (I  hope  I  havent'  misquoted  him!) 
Why  is  it  necessary  for  a  famous  lawyer — who 
shall  be  nameless — to  tell  me.  while  enthu- 
siastically describing  a  proposed  satellite 
from  which  all  television  could  be  beamed, 
that  we  could  thus  escape  the  necessity  of 
going  through  the  present  television  sta- 
tions and  networks?  Are  they  really  that 
bad?  Finally,  a  word  to  all  those  business- 
men who  are  the  chief  support  of  our  entire 
newspaper  and  magazine  Industry.  Do  not 
give  up  too  quickly  your  concern  for  the 
kind  of  newspapers  and  magazines  you  are 
supporting.  Of  course  there  is  the  constant 
fear  on  the  part  of  editors  and  artists  of 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  business  interests 
that  pay  the  bills.  This  Is  a  Just  fear,  and 
the  business  interests  should  respect  it.  PM 
was  founded  many  years  ago  by  Marshall 
Field  and  others — without  advertising — for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  newspaper  In 
which  business  could  have  no  influence 
whatever.  But  the  theory  proved  to  be  eco- 
nomically unsound,  and  perhaps  the  phil- 
osophy was  not  entirely  sound  either.  It  Is 
my  contention  that  business  and  the  arts 
working  together.  In  almost  e\  ery  area,  will 
come  to  a  far  quicker  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time  than  working  separately, 
or  even  worse,  at  cross  purposes.  But  when 
they  do  work  together.  let  them  never  for- 
get those  standards  which  individually, 
throughout  the  years,  they  have  each  ad- 
mired and  upheld. 

Let  us  leave  the  last  word  on  this  sub- 
ject to  William  Cowper,  a  neglected  English 
writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  whom 
Robert  Moses  also  admires : 
"How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thy  power 
address. 

Thou  a;od  of  our  Idolatry,  the  Press? 

By  thee,  religion,  liberty,  and  laws 

Exert    their    influence    and    advance    their 
cause; 

By  thee,  worse  plaffucs  than  Pharaoh's  land 
befell. 

Diffused,  make  earth  the  vestibule  of  hell; 

Thou    fountain,    at   wiilch    drink    the   good 
and  wise: 

Tliou  ever  bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies; 

Like  Eden's  dread  probationary  tree, 

Kao'.vletlge  of  good  and  evil  is  from  thee." 

Mr.  Hartford,  a.s  ahvay.s.  Is  provoca- 
tive— and  controversial — in  his  ideas  and 
statements.  But  he  Is.  a.s  ho  has  been 
for  years,  on  the  side  of  the  antjels. 

•Culture"  is  not  ju.-^t  something  to 
while  away  a  dilettante's  time.  It  is 
something;  of  value  and  anything  of 
value  is  a  bu.siness  a."5sct.  His  views  and 
sursestions  for  greater  business  partlc- 
Ips.tion  in  tlie  arts  should  be  taken  to 
heart  in  the  Nation's  board  rooms. 


Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Legislation 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF    WEST    VTRGINI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3,  1966 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1966.  considered  and  passed  S.  985, 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 


Inadvertently  I  failed  to  Include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  myself  and  the  Na- 
tional liP-Gas  Association.  By  includ- 
ing it  in  the  R?cord  now  I  desire  to  make 
this  exchange  of  correspondence  a  part 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

The  correspondence  reads  as  follows: 
National  LP-Gas  Association. 

Chicago,  III.,  July  8, 1966. 
Hon.  Harley  Staggers, 

Chairman,  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  House  Office 
Building,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Staggers:  The  National 
LP-Gas  Association  is  concerned  with  S.  985. 
H.R.  15440  and  similar  bills  relating  to  the 
packaging  or  labeling  of  consumer  commodi- 
ties, because  of  possible  unintentional  cov- 
erage over  the  reflllable  ICC  cylinders,  or 
containers,  used  by  this  industry  in  supply- 
ing liquefled  petroleum  gas.  We  understand 
that  yovir  Committee  will  soon  conduct  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  and  we  will  appreci- 
ate an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  for  clarlflcation  of  the  unneces- 
sary problem  presented  to  this  Industry. 

This  association  speaks  for  the  liquefled 
petroleum  gas  industry.  It  is  the  industry's 
national  association  composed  of  manufac- 
turers of  the  product,  equipment  and  appli- 
ances, and  distributors  and  dealers  deliver- 
ing this  commodity  to  retail  purchasers.  Its 
over  3600  members,  represent  85%  of  the 
biisiness  and  include  39  affiliated  state  asso- 
ciations. Uquefled  petroleum  gas  (LP-gas) 
Is  a  fuel  principally  used  for  hou.'?ehoId  and 
agricultural  purposes  in  such  applications 
as  cooking,  water  heating,  household  heat- 
ing, etc.  It  is  commonly  known  as  bottled 
gas.  butane,  propane  and  by  a  variety  of 
trade  names. 

The  pending  legislation  employs  such  all- 
Incluslve  language  in  the  definitions  so  that 
while  we  believe  coverage  is  not  Intended, 
the  legislation  in  present  form  could  be 
interpreted  to  cover  steel  containers  used  by 
this  industry  in  delivering  LP-gas.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  situation.  LP-gas  is  dis- 
tributed and  sold  in  several  ways  by  bulk 
tank  truck,  or  through  a  "package"  steel 
cylinder  or  container  delivery.  When  de- 
livered In  this  container  to  the  consumer's 
premise.";,  the  actual  sale  may  be  of  the  prod- 
uct In  the  reflllable  container,  or  by  sub- 
sequent metering  of  this  product  as  it  leaves 
the  container.  In  this  latter  circumstance 
there  is  no  "sale"  in  the  "package"  but  there 
Is  "distribution"  and  "delivery"  the  terms 
employed  In  the  legislation.  Again,  these 
containers  are  used  interchangeably  for  a 
variety  of  usages.  Including  commercial  and 
Industrial  applications.  Consequently,  la- 
beling of  the  container  will  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  but  create  a  confusing  and  unneces- 
sary and  costly  handling  burden  on  govern- 
ment and  industry  alike. 

Further,  these  containers  are  constructed 
nnd  labeled  in  accordance  with  ICC  regula- 
tions, that  Include  the  name  of  the  content.s. 
other  descriptive  language,  and  precaution- 
ary information.  Additional  labeling  would 
detract  from  this  essential  data. 

The  definitions  of  the  terms  "consumer 
commodity"  and  "package"  In  the  legislation 
may  be  broad  enough  to  Include  this  con- 
tainer. Again,  the  description  of  our  com- 
modity, or  its  con,tainer.  will  not  fall  within 
the  language  of  the  exclusions  specified  un- 
der these  definitions.  We.  therefore,  "respect- 
fully request  that  any  unintentional  cover- 
age over  ICC  containers  used  for  liquefled 
petroleum  gas  distribution  be  prevented  and 
the  legislation  clarlfled  by  either  ( 1 )  placing 
among  the  exclusions  under  the  definition  of 
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"consumer  commodity"  "(  )   any  com- 

modity for  use  as  a  fuel",  or  (2)  placing 
among  the  e.xclusious  under  the  definition  of 
'package"  (  )   containers  subject  to  the 

provisions  of  the  Act  of  September  6.  1960 
i62  Stat.  738.  74  Stat.  808;  18  U.S.C.  834). 
We,  therefore,  ask  Committee  considera- 
tion of  this  problem,  urge  clarification  to 
eliminate,  coverage  over  liquefied  petrolevim 
g:isor  liquefied  petroleum  gas  containers,  and 
request  time  to  present  tliis  problem  to  the 
C-ommittee  in  greitter  detat-l  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Arthi-r  C.  Krcittzer. 

Jui-Y  13,  19G6. 
Mr  AniHiR  C  Kreitzer. 
Excrjilire  Vicr  President. 
National  LP-Gas  Association, 
Chicago.  III. 

Dear  Mr  KRrrTzrR:  This  Is  In  rcplv  to  vour 
letter  of  July  8.  1966  with  regard  to  S.  985, 
H.R.  15440.  and  similar  bills. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator  Mac- 
NusoN  in  the  course  of  the  Senate  floor  de- 
bate Indicated  tliat  It  wa«  the  Intention 
of  the  Committee  to  exempt  reflllable  ICC 
cylinders  used  for  liquefied  petroleum  gas 
from  the  provisions  of  S.  985. 

In  \^Titing  to  you  it  Is  my  purpose  to  ad- 
vise you  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  H.R. 
15440  and  similar  bills  should  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  cylinders  and  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  clarify  this  in  the  legislative  history 
of  this  legislation.  It  would  be  my  purpose 
to  place  your  letter  and  my  reply  in  the  hear- 
ing record  on  this  legislation. 

If  you  believe  that  in  addition  to  this  ex- 
change of  correspondence  you  should  desire 
to  testify  before  the  Committee.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Williamson,  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  will  be 
glad  to  arrange  for  a  suitable  time, 
t^incerely  yours. 

HARtET  O.  Staccers, 
Chairn\an.  Member  of  Congress. 

National  LP-Gas  Association. 

C'lu-ago,  III.,  July  18,  1966. 
Hon  Harlft  O  SrA(;<;ER.s, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Comynerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tircf,  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Staggers;  Thank  you 
for  your  July  13  letter  clarifying  tlie  intent 
of  H.R.  15440  and  also  for  bringing  to  our 
BttenUon  the  statement  by  Senator  Mag- 
NnsoN  In  the  Senate  floor  debate  with  refer- 
ence to  S.  985.  The  statement  by  Senator 
MAGNt'soN  c!arifie.s  to  a  most  substantial  de- 
gree the  intent  of  S.  985  in  stating  that  the 
bill  Is  not  intended  to  cover  "bottled  gas 
for  heating  or  cooking  purpoecs."  However, 
in  referring  to  the  named  usages,  this  state- 
ment of  Intent  or  clarification,  through  being 
so  specific,  may  be  coi\strued  as  providing  for 
coverage  In  other  household  usage  areas. 
For  example,  bottled  gas  Is  also  used  In  sup- 
plying the  fuel  fur  refrigeration  and  air  con- 
ditioning. 

With  this  in  mii;d.  we  recommend  that  the 
clarifying  statement  Indicate  that  the  intent 
is  not  to  cover  bottled  gas  for  fuel  purposes. 
We  believe  that  the  more  inclusive  term  will 
more  fully  cover  the  intent  without  detract- 
ing from  other  bill  objectives.  Clarification 
In  the  legislative  history  as  suggested  In  your 
letter  will  be  appreciated  and  will  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  an  appearance  before  the 
Committee.  If  there  is  any  unanswered 
question  concerning  the  need  for  a  broader 
clarifying  statement,  our  Washington  Offlce 
Manager.  Moylan  E.  Brown,  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.  N.W.,  will  be  available  to  discuss 
this  with  members  of  your  stafT. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  courtesy. 
Cordially  yours, 

Arthitr  c.  Kreutze*. 

P.S.— Brownie,  it  wlU  be  advisable  to  con- 
tact the  Congressman's  staff. 


Tenth  Anniversarj  of  Hungarian 
Revolution 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OP    WI.SCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,    October   20,   1966 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  10 
years  ago  the  people  of  Hungary,  in  a 
seldom  seen  spirit  of  unity  against  their 
foreign  Russian  and  domestic  Commu- 
nist oppressors  demanded  free  elections, 
a  return  to  the  rule  of  law,  and  the 
restoration  of  human  and  political  rights 
for  themselves.  Tlaey  also  renewed  their 
pledge  to  national  independence  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Hungarians,  Americans 
and  Poles  alike.  It  Is  not  a  coincidence 
that  tlie  demonstration  ending  in  the  re- 
volution which  for  2  weeks  toppled  the 
shackles  of  tyranny  In  Hungary  started 
out  as  a  sympathy  demonstration  in 
favor  of  the  Poles  and  commenced  under 
the  statue  of  General  Bem  who  Is  equal- 
ly a  hero  of  freedom  for  Poles  and  Hun- 
garians as  he  fought  with  them  in  their 
war  of  independence. 

The  world  has  seen  the  spectacle  of  a 
people  subjugated  for  a  decade  by  Com- 
munist totalitarian  rule  yet  rising  only 
with  small  arms  and  homemade  weapons 
against  the  military  might  of  the  Red 
army  and  sending  them  to  flee  for  cover 
in  Budapest  despite  the  rumbling  of 
tanks  trying  to  destroy  their  opponents. 
For  a  week  it  looked  like  that  David  is 
defeating  Goliath;  that  determination, 
idealism  and  heroism  are  going  to  tri- 
umph in  Hungary  over  the  evil  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  domestic 
satraps.  The  Government  of  Hungary 
was  changed  and  Included  many  of  the 
non-Communist  elements  and  those 
Communists  who  found  during  the  revo- 
lution that  they  are  Hungarians  first  and 
Communists  second,  like  Prime  Minister 
Imre  Nagy  and  Gen.  Pal  Maleter. 

Unfortunately,  their  sacrifices  were  not 
leading  to  victory.  Preocupied  with  the 
twin  Middle  East  crisis,  the  West  rent  by 
dissension  over  Middle  East  policy, 
neither  the  United  States  Government 
nor  the  goverrunents  of  Western  Europe 
extended  any  diplomatic  or  military  help 
for  the  new  Hungary  that  declared  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
clamored  for  the  recognition  of  Its  neu- 
trality status.  The  end  was  oppression 
and  massacre  Russian  style  by  open  mili- 
tary aggression,  the  arrest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment leaders,  the  death  of  35,000  free- 
dom fighters  in  Hungary  and  the  depor- 
tation of  another  60,000  Hungarian 
youths  to  the  death  camps  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  this  occurred  3  years  after 
Stalin's  death,  unless  someone  might 
wash  the  sins  of  the  Communist  leaders 
away  saying  that  only  In  Stalin's  time 
did  such  things  occur. 

Today,  when  we  commemorate  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion we  do  not  find  a  Communist  mono- 
lith anymore,  polycentrism  has  grown 
among  the  Communist  nations  as  well, 
witness  the  Chinese-Russian  and  various 
subfeuds  within  the  bloc.   In  a  way  this 


l.s  a  result  of  the  temporarily  successful 
Hungarian  revolution. 

However,  this  is  no  time  for  complac- 
ency. The  danger  of  international  com- 
munism divided  into  two  parts  might  be 
less  militarily,  but  its  political-economic 
subversive  appeal  was  only  heightened 
by  the  split  as  their  approach  has  become 
wider  for  the  ma.s.<;e.<;  in  A.sia  and  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  of  the  world. 

The  best  memorial  we  can  build  for 
tlie  failed  freedom  fighters  of  Hungary 
is  not  to  make  speeches,  but  see  to  it  that 
our  executive  branch  takes  appropriate 
steps  to  see  the  ba.sic  aim  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  of  1956  realized  which 
in  colloquial  Hungarian :  "Ruszklk  ki!"— 
"Russian  out"— effectively  summarized 
the  need  for  the  restoration  of  Hungari- 
an national  sovereignty. 

Professor  Szaz,  in  his  study  on  the 
legal  and  political  status  of  the  troops 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  Hungary  made  two 
marked  points.  First,  there  Is  no  legal 
basis  for  their  presence  in  Hungary  be- 
cause they  entered  Hungary  between  No- 
vember 2  and  4,  1956.  as  open  aggressors 
condemned  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  well  as  by  most  writers 
on  international  subjects  as  aggressors 
sul  generis.  Second,  the  validity  of  the 
May  27.  1957,  troop  stationing  agreement 
was  concluded  with  a  government  that 
was  In  a  state  of  dependency  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  could  not  obligate  the 
Hungarian  state  fully  as  it  lacked  the 
sovereign  power  to  do  so. 

I  hope  that  the  e.xecutive  branch  will 
heed  the  advice  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  that  President  Johnson's  first  step 
In  bringing  about  "peaceful  engagement 
with  Eastern  Europe"  will  be  appropri- 
ate steps  to  make  the  Soviet  Union  to 
comply  with  international  law,  expressed 
also  in  23  U.N.  resolutions  between  1956 
and  1962:  the  withdrawal  of  Russian 
forces  from  Hungary. 


Space  Program  and  Poverty  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TE3CAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  United 
States  over  the  past  decade  can  be  at- 
tributed in  no  small  way  to  the  impetus 
provided  to  education  and  industry  by 
our  national  space  program.  There  is 
no  better  man  than  Dr.  George  E.  Muel- 
ler, Associate  Administrator  of  the 
manned  space  flight  program  of  NASA  to 
comment  on  this  contribution.  In  a  re- 
cent statement  he  discussed  the  Ecp- 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  well  as 
other  aspects  of  major  contribution  that 
our  space  program  is  making  to  our  war 
on  poverty.  I  commend  this  statement 
to  your  reading,  as  follows: 

Spack   and   Povertt   Proceams 

One  of  the  questions  I  am  asked  from  time 
to  time  la  how  the  space  program  fits  In  with 
our  national  effort  to  abolish  poverty  In  this 
country.     Some  people  seem  to  think  there 
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1b  a  conflict  between  investing  money  for  re- 
search and  development  and  Investing  money 
to  wage  war  on  poverty.  The  facts  are  quite 
the  contrary. 

The  most  potent  weapon  we  have  to  fight 
poverty  la  our  growing  national  economy. 
We  must  not  forget  for  a  moment  the  sup- 
port provided  by  the  space  program  to  the 
increases  In  our  gross  national  product  and 
our  national  income.  In  addition,  the  space 
program  has  provided  us  witti  new  labora- 
tories, new  manufacturing  facilities,  new 
technical  equipment  and  new  university 
buildings  that  have  a  potential  of  produc- 
tivity for  decades  to  come.  Furthermore,  the 
space  program  develops  methods,  techniques 
and  protedures  that  can  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  much  of  the  nation's  business. 

One  example  of  this  is  a  program  under 
which  Information  is  stored  by  computer  at 
eight  university  locations  throughout  the 
United  States  to  provide  Industry  with  in- 
formation on  new  technology.  The  center 
serving  this  area  is  at  Southeastern  State 
College  in  Dtu-ant.  Okla. 

Under  this  program,  more  than  1,000  new 
ways  of  doing  things  have  been  transferred 
from  the  space  program  to  American  indus- 
try and  more  than  3,000  companies  have 
been  provided  with  Information.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  this  approach  could  be  applied 
to  the  poverty  program  with  good  results. 

JvLst  the  other  day  I  took  another  look  at 
the  Economic  Opp>ortunity  Act  of  1964,  in 
which  Congress  took  one  of  the  major  steps 
to  begin  this  war  on  poverty.  This  act 
states  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
"eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
mldB  of  plenty  in  this  Nation  by  opening  to 
everyone  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity." 

I  think  you  will  agree,  that  the  space  pro- 
gram In  a  very  major  way  supports  each  of 
these  objectives.  It  fosters  education.  It 
helps  eooDcanlc  growth,  providing  Jobs,  And 
our  growing  economy  throughout  the  nation 
and  with  special  impact  in  certain  area.s — 
Increasingly  affords  the  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity. 


Better  Social  Secority  Coverage  for 
Ministers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  In  the  House  last  spring 
to  expedite  fair  coverage  for  ministers 
by  correcting  the  fiction  in  the  present 
law  which  enables  ministers  to  be  covered 
only  as  "self-employed"  Individuals.  If 
in  the  next  Congress  my  bill  is  reported 
favorably  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  subsequently  en- 
acted into  law,  roughly  150,000  ministers 
now  covered  by  social  security  as  well  as 
the  10,000  legally  eligible  members  of  the 
clergy  who  have  not  yet  elected  the  vol- 
untary coverage  available  to  them  will 
be  eligible  for  coverage  as  "employees" 
of  the  church  which  they  serve. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  enacted  in 
1935  to  provide  for  "protection  against 
the  loss  of  earnings  due  to  retirement  in 
old  age."  As  originally  enacted  this  so- 
cial security  program  covered  only  a 


small  part  of  the  Nations  working  force: 
namely,  commercial  and  industrial  em- 
ployees. In  the  intei-vening  years.  Con- 
gress has  broadened  the  act  through  var- 
ious amendments  and  increased  its  bene- 
fits. Today,  the  benefits  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  extend  to  almost  all  em- 
ployed and  .self-emplo.ved  workers  in  the 
country  Under  the  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  1965,  some  of  the 
few  remaining  Rroup.s  not  previously  cov- 
ered were  added  to  the  rolls. 

One  of  the  basic  premises  of  social 
security  is  that  coverage  is  not  volun- 
tary. The  reasons  for  this  were  pointed 
out  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  in  1965.  The  council  said,  in 
part,  that  voluntary  coverage  would  pre- 
vent the  program  from  effectively  carry- 
ing out  its  primary  aim  of  basic  protec- 
tion for  all  under  a  system  which  was  ac- 
tuarially sound.  Only  a  few  exceptions 
have  been  made  to  the  mandatory  con- 
tribution rule,  and  one  of  these  Is  for 
ministers. 

In  1954  when  Congress  was  consider- 
ing the  amendments  wh'.ch  first  made 
ministers  eligible  for  social  security  cov- 
erage, considerable  hesitancy  was  ex- 
pressed by  everyone  concerned  that  forc- 
ing churches  to  paitici{>ate  in  the  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance  program  as  em- 
ployers of  ministers  might  violate  the 
traditional  and  well-established  princi- 
ple of  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Opposition  was  al.so  ral-sed  on  the 
grounds  that  a  minister  who  objected  to 
being  covered  by  the  program  for  rea- 
sons of  conscience  should  not  be  forced 
to  participate.  For  these  reasons,  min- 
isters were  included  as  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits,  but  only  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  as  "self-employed."  Although 
nearly  150,000  ministers  have  elected  to 
be  covered  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  there  are  about  50,000  who  have  not 
done  so.  Of  these,  approximately  40,000 
have  allowed  the  deadline  for  waiving 
exemption  from  coverage  to  expire,  so 
that  under  the  present  law.  they  are  not 
"egally  eligible  for  benefits  from  the  sys- 
tem. This  is  despite  the  fact  that  be- 
cause of  requests  from  clergymen  who 
had  not  elected  coverage  within  their  al- 
lotted period,  Congre.ss  has  reopened  this 
period  on  four  occasions.  The  last  such 
period,  provided  under  the  1965  amend- 
ments, ran  from  July  31,  1965.  through 
April  15,  1966.  For  all  practical  purposes 
then,  some  clergymen  have  had  over  11 
years— from  1955  to  April  15.  1966 — to 
elect  coverage.  That  they  have  not  done 
so  is  In  part  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
since  classified  as  ".self-employed"  they 
must  pay  1'2  times  the  tax  that  a  lay 
employee  of  the  chucch  would  pay.  As 
many  churches  do  cover  their  lay  em- 
ployees, the  inequity  is  all  the  more  strik- 
ing. Ministers  arc  the  only  beneficiaries 
of  the  system  discriminated  against  in 
this  way. 

It  was  in  an  effort  to  remove  this  dis- 
parity that  I  introduced  my  bill— H.R. 
14200.  This  bill  would  provide  that  a 
minister  who  Is  an  'employee"  might  be 
treated  as  such  for  coverage  and  tax 
purposes.  The  program  would  In  no 
way  be  made  mandatory ;  It  would  be  the 
decision  of  the  minister  alone  to  decide 


whether  or  not  he  wished  to  be  covered 
by  social  security.  If  his  decision  was 
affirmative,  then  he  and  his  church  to- 
gether would  decide  if  he  should  be 
treated  as  an  employee  or  as  self-em- 
ployed. 

If  a  decision  was  reached  for  cover- 
age of  the  minister  as  an  "employee." 
he  and  the  church  would  file  a  joint  cer- 
tificate to  this  effect.  The  minister 
would  pay  his  share  of  the  tax,  and  the 
chuixh  would  contribute  an  equal 
amount  for  the  employer  share.  This 
joint  certificate  would  be  in  effect  for 
as  long  as  the  minister  performed  serv- 
ice for  the  particular  church  In  ques- 
tion. The  minister  who  changed 
churches  would  revert  to  his  prior  status 
as  a  "self-employed"  person.  If  his  new 
church  wished  to  have  him  covered  as 
an  employee,  a  new  joint  certificate 
would  be  filed  and  employee  coverage 
would  be  resumed.  Once  the  minister 
has  chosen  to  be  covered  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  disability,  and  health  in- 
surance program,  he  cannot  withdraw 
fixjm  It.  The  church,  however,  has  the 
option  of  not  taking  up  coverage  on  any 
new  ministers  who  work  for  it.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  for  all  ministers  of  a  partic- 
ular church  to  be  covered  as  "employees" 
merely  because  one  minister  wishes  to 
do  so.  This  decision  Is  a  personal  one 
and  the  arrangement  is  always  between 
the  individual  and  the  church. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  effect 
that  this  bill  would  have,  the  following 
figures  offer  a  graphic  Illustration.  Un- 
der the  present  law,  a  minister  earning 
the  maximum  amount  that  can  be  taxed 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability program — $6,600  per  year— would 
pay  a  self-employed  tax  of  $389.40  a 
year.  The  same  earnings  of  an  em- 
ployed Individual  would  only  be  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  $257.40  per  year,  a  difference 
of  $132.  On  a  salary  of  $6,600  a  year 
that  Is  no  small  savings.  The  benefits 
of  the  employer-employee  relationship 
would  also  extend  to  the  tax  rates  for 
the  new  hospital  and  supplementai-y 
medical  Insurance  program. 

Besides  being  xmfair  to  the  individual 
minister-"employee"  who  pays  the 
higher  tax  Imposed  on  the  self-employed, 
the  present  system  Is  a  liability  to  the 
entire  social  security  trust  fund,  as  the 
same  benefits  are  paid  to  the  ministers 
who  are  under  coverage  as  to  other  em- 
ployees, yet  the  ministers'  contribution  of 
$389.40  as  self-employed  Is  substantially 
lower  than  the  $514.80  paid  by  lay  em- 
ployees of  the  church,  or  employees  of 
nonchurch  organizations,  and  their  em- 
ployers. If  my  bill  is  passed,  the  church 
itself  will  pay  a  share  of  the  minister's 
.social  security  tax,  and  the  minister's 
share  will  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  other 
taxpayers,  but  the  system  as  a  whole  w  ill 
receive  an  increase  in  payment. 

Since  I  introduced  this  bill  on  March 
31,  1966,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  shown  on  the  part  of 
clergymen  and  church-affiliated  organi- 
zations. Most  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  feeling  that  the  higher  cost  of  living 
and  the  Increase  in  the  social  security  tax 
Itself  puts  an  obligation  on  the  church 
to  assist  its  minister  In  paying  the  tax. 
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A  minister's  income  is  not  large  and  the 
recent  increase  in  social  security  tax  has 
put  an  added  burden  on  those  who  elect 
coverage.  Clergymen  from  all  over  the 
counti-y  are  strongly  endorsing  this  bill. 
From  the  tone  of  my  mail,  it  also  ap- 
pears that  there  is  little  cliance  of  any 
question  being  raised  over  a  possible 
church-state  conflict,  due  to  the  contin- 
ued voluntai-y  nature  of  the  system  under 
this  bill.  No  church  nor  any  minister 
not  electing  coverage  would  fall  under 
the  tax,  and  while  a  minister  who  has 
elected  coverage  cannot  withdraw,  a 
church  which  has  done  so  may  withdraw 
upon  the  departure  of  that  particular 
minister. 

Perhaps  a  greater  evidence  of  interest 
In,  and  concern  for.  this  bill  by  members 
of  the  clergy  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  Indicate  that  their  churches  are 
willing  and  Interested  in  helping  them  to 
pay  the  social  security  tax,  but  this  Is 
Illegal  at  present.  . 

My  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  where  It  is  now 
awaiting  consideration.  Under  the  pro- 
cedure which  is  generally  followed,  re- 
ports have  been  requested  from  the 
major  departments  with  a  substantial  In- 
terest In  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  is  resiwnsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, has  been  looking  over  the  coverage 
afforded  to  mimsters  by  the  system  to  see 


If  any  changes  should  be  recommended. 
It  Is  hoped  that  they  will  adopt  the  at- 
titude of  the  Advisory  CoimcU  on  Social 
Security  which  stated  In  1965  that  the 
coverage  of  ministers  needed  revision, 
and  suggested  in  essence  what  my  bill  has 
proposed — "a  plan  under  which  mhUsters 
employed  by  churclies  or  other  non- 
profit orgamzations  would  be  covered  as 
employees." 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  traditionally  opposed 
the  extensiop  of  voluntary  provisions  and 
hesitates  to^uperimpose  a  voluntary  pro- 
vision— optional  filing  of  joint  certifi- 
cates— over  another  voluntary  provi- 
sion— ministers  electing  coverage  as 
"self-employed."  There  is  also  the  pos- 
sibility that  problems  might  develop  be- 
cause tliis  bill  m.ight  reduce  the  Incentive 
for  a  minister  to  elect  self-employment 
coverage,  and  If  a  particular  church  re- 
fused to  file  a  joint  certificate  the 
minister  would  be  left  without  any  cov- 
erage at  all.  These  problems,  however, 
would  not  appear  to  be  Important  enough 
to  thwart  passage  of  H.R.  14200.  as  its 
benefit  to  the  Nation's  ministers  Is  In- 
contestable. 

Although  my  bill  was  viewed  with  sym- 
pathetic Interest  by  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  did  not 
come  up  for  consideration  during  this 
session  of  Congress.  However,  I  pledge 
my  wholehearted  support  of  the  bill  and 
will  reintroduce  it  for  consideration  by 


the  90tlTi  Congress  If  I  am  elected  to  re- 
turn. 


Voting  and  Attendance  Record  of  Hon. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michigan,  89th 
Congress,  2d  Session 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  bi- 
clude  a  report  of  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record  during  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  record  Includes  all  rollcall  votes 
and  all  quorum  calls.  Tlie  description  of 
bills  Is  for  the  purpose  of  Identification 
only;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  de- 
scribe the  bills  completely  or  to  elaborate 
up)on  the  Issues  Involved. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  collect 
In  one  place  information  which  Is  scat- 
tered through  thousands  of  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  provide  any  Interested  constituent 
with  a  simple  compilation  of  my  voting 
and  attendance  record. 

The  report  Is  as  follows: 


^'oting  and  alletuhnrc  record,  89th  Cong.,  5d  scf^.,  lC>6ij 


Rollcall 
No. 


4 

S 
6 
7 

> 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 

16 

16 

17 
18 
19 


n.i 

^« 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

27 

Jan. 

27 

Fob. 

2 

tVb. 

2 

Keb. 

2 

Feb. 

2 

Fob. 

.1 

Feb. 

3 

Mcnsurc,  que.'.! ion,  riM^I  r.  SiiU 


Vole 


It  purpo  ses. 


Iit'ltun  (i)r  conti'iiipt  of  (oiicrpss.     (l'a.s?ed  344  to  26. 


Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Fob. 
Fob. 
Fob. 


20     Feb.   23 


21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
2fl 

27 
28 
2i 
30 

Si 
32 
33 

34 

35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Quorum  c\'\ 

Q  nor  mil  call     

"( /•■l^ipfr^io'to  24  V'"''*^ '''"^  "''''**^'^"'^*  °' ""'"'"^'^ '''''"  ^^^^^^ 

QiKirum  call 

Wuoruiii  r;ill     _ .,"..'"" 

It.  Itfj.  Oi'.y:  'I'u  tt'lopt  the  riwolution  citing  Itobcrl  .M  _  _ 

"„  "*■';  ''^,  ""„"  ."""'""  '';'/''<;""""l'  J?  »  ^t'lf-ct  eoinmit(,.o  the  contempt  of  (■onL'res.rcllallon  kl-ai^st  Cuivin^.'rriig  wjth'liisVr^^^^^^^^ 

cxMiutic  tlie  clLiIiou  iin<l  iLe  law  rclutlve  to  It  and  to  report  to  the  Uo\i>e.     (DefeateJ  57  to  307  )  ui^wuiiiuu,  w 

Qiioriiin  cull    '' 

Ouoruin  call 

' 'I'tW.  ^\7'lS^ca  iwTw'o'r"'^ ''"'' '"''^' '^'"'^ '''''' '^ 

Quorum  call , . 

H.R.  12173  'S.1TO>>^:  To  njiprovo  tlielilF  d(-^iL'n<Hl  lo  ,-i;ihli.-li  a.  prcioedurrfor'tiie'rivleW  orpVoTiosed' bank  mcrcer^^ 

necos-Mly  for  tlic  ai.-^lutioD  of  merged  banks,  and  for  oilier  piiriiosc*.     (l'-iS,H>a  37J  to  17  )      '""'"^'^^  ''■^'  ^'^^&"'  »  as  to  cuminate  Ibe 
Quorum  c;ul .   .  

"^•.livd1^.l  now^r"'^  """  '^"''''  ^""^  "I'l"'"^^- 1''*-'  L'Ui  providiiigfortliViiarlitipalion  of  tiic"Uitit\<d  States  lo'thVAMLit^D^^^^^ 

''^;J^l2l^i:::^l^^Z:^^Vi^  ^:i^^'  '"  "^''^  '^'"""  -^^  '^'^'"'■^^  ^^^^"^-^  '°  »'^  ^»"°»^  ^-^'">^^  Adjustment 

Qiioniin  c;ill. 


}!  ■  Ji'-'^fJ-^-  J°  '^"f '  ""^  '■"'''  calling  for  consideratlon'of  thV  TaxAdiustYnent  Act'of  19607'  (riisie'd  3l«  to  "so" '; 
il.  H  1  ••oJ:  On  motion  to  rreomnilt  llie  T.ii  Adju'^linetit  Act  of  196C  In  order  to  delete  tlie  provi.^lon  Increasing 
and  l(U_'|. lu.no  s.TVice  to  Ui-it  year's  level-;.     (l)efe;'ted  1H7  to  2U7.) 


the  excise  lax  on  automobiles 


Fob. 
Feb. 
tub. 

Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Mv. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar.    3 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


U.K.  1 

'    (I 


'  i-'id'"'4o\o  l'"«j''  ''''■"''■'^'■'  "'  ''"^  '^"^  Adiu-tmenl  .'Vet  of  19Cfl  with  tlic  Incrca.-e  In  Ihe  excise  tiiTfS  on  aulomoLno':  .ind  lilepl.onc  .s<Trlce. 
Quoriiinoill ._ 

!i'.!'^r;,ro"vT°  ^'^'''1^ ''";'■"'•"''*' '^v"''''^"'''<'''^'"-^'2''s»rthesup^^^^ 

f„nH;  .„  »    !\  ii  'Ih  J""i   ?  "i'^^'""'.''  '°  comm  ttec  the  suppleraentfiry  foreign  a.<^slstanw  autliorirallon  bill  In  order  to  earmark  the  amount  of' 
funds  to  go  to  each  recipient  country  under  tlie  bill.    (Defeated  109  to  213  »  o"'oii"»  «■ 

Quorum  riu""  ""*'  ^'^''"^''  "'  "'^  *■"■''.(»«'. 000  .supplemental  authorliatlon  for  the  economic  assistance  program  of  AID.    (Vassci  350  to  27.). 

"the  IH^parUuent  omeLnl^.™(P^^^ 
Quorum  call 

Oi'or'''i  ''"ij'''''^"*''-'  ^'"^  '''■"  providing  for  the  appointment  of  addUlonalc'lrcuii'andd'ikrlct"j"udgMr"(^^^ 
"173  T'^'  ^°  *""«'''^  ''"^  ex|*nai"turco'r'j4Veoo;6o6  to  help  Alaska  ceicbratcTta'w^^ 


Quorum  can 


Quorum  call 

"reUd^  of"amrnit  ^Xn'p"<Jd^,ie'l^^ 

"■iSd'rft.ie"areh!  "u'^a.^'d  is9  ^o'lsl  ?'"  *^'''''''^^'^  »  compulsory  chcekofl  system  of  $1  a  bale  on  cotton  farmers  to  flnanc«  cotton  promotion 

Quorum  enll 


H.R.  12752;  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  "the  Tai"A"dj'ustmenrA"cVori"96i'"(Passcd'288'io"ld2V 
Quorum  cail- 


Qu^'  'm^il^"  ^^'"^"^  *  *'3'"*'.0<».'JWsuppiementai'approi)"r"laH(m'f« 


^^h  sfat^'  '(r*i.4iJr'r*to'93"^ ''"'  °°  ^^5'"*'"  savinj'tYm'e'set\"i"riinUunn  daVai  foVtUe'cl'angebVcr  "and  requiringVim^B  UmrthVSu^ 


Present. 
Prestnt. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Present. 

No. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 
Yes. 

PrcHnt. 
Yu 

Ah.vnl  ' 
Absent.* 

Abs<!Jt.« 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No, 

Pre.snt. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Pre.vnt. 

Present. 
No. 

Pi  's^nt. 
Present. 
Absuul.' 

Absent.' 

Present. 

Yes 

Present. 

Yes. 

Pre.senL 

No. 


l^)otnote8  at  end  of  table. 
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1 0/?/? 
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Rollcall 

Date 

No. 

41 

Mar.  21 

42 

Mar.  21 

43 

Mar.  22 

44 

Mar.  22 

45 

Mar.  02 

46 

Mar.  23 

47 

Mar.  29 

48 

Mar.  29 

Mar.  29 

Mar.  30 

Mar.  30 

Mar.  31 

Mar.  31 

Mar.  31 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr.     e 
Apr.     6  I 
Apr.     6  j 
Apr.     6 

I 
Apr.  6  < 
Apr.  19  I 
Apr.   19  i 

Apr.  19  I 
Apr.  20  I 
Apr.   » 

Apr.   26 
Apr.   26 


Apr.  36 

Apr.  27 

Apr.  27 

Apr.  27 

Apr.  28 

Apr.  28 

May  2 

May  3  ! 

May  3  | 

May  3 


49 

iO 


■J 
54 

55 
36 
57 
58 

50 
60 
61 

62 

63 
C4 

65 

66 
67 
68 

68 
70 


71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
8« 

87 

88 

80 

to 

91 
93 

•3 
94 

96 
96 
97 

98 

99 
100 

101 
lOS 
109 
104 
106 

lOS 

107 
108 
100 
110 
111 
112 
113 

114 

lis 


116 
117 
118 
119 

lao 

121 
122 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Quorum  call 

H.R.  1344*i-  Topa.<s  the  t.iU  ilo-^igned  to  speed  delWery  o(  mail  to  scrvicomen  overseas.    iPit^scil  303  to  0... 

Quorum  c.ill   .   _ _ _   

H.  Res.  794.  To  adopt  the  n-solulion  calling  for  coii>idrriiiion  of  S.  2394,  a  bill  authoriiing  $:.",0,00U  for  ihc  construction  of  a  home  for  the  Vice 

Presidfnt.     (i'ass*-!!  .'3«;  to  l.l^.i 
P. 2394:  Toajiprovf  ilic  .iiiil)i>ri?j;ionof*750,000forlhcconstructionofahomc  tor  the  Vice  President.    (Pa.'^!^^'!  197  to  184.'.. 

Quorum  call _   ^ 

Quorum  c,ill.. _.   

U.K.  1401.';  Torpioniiint  to  committee  thu  su|)pleiueDiul  appropriaiioD  bill  in  order  to  strike  out  the  $12,000,000  appropriation  for  rent  subji- 

<\\es.     a)vfejtcl  190  to  IW.) 
U.K.  14012:  To  approve  tlic  supplemental  appropriation  bill  including  funds  to  initiate  liic  NatiijiMl  TeailK-rs  Corps  aii<l  rem  ?ui'--idies. 

I'.i.-M.l  .'f,9  to  IJJ,  I 
S   1404:  Toa.lopt  thi>  con  firente  report  setting  date  for  ilajligbt  s.tving  time  and  requiring  sucb  tiuie  in  tho  StiUc  un'.fvs  Ipsi-!  Uor-  cxt  n  pt  tiTe 

State.     ( l'^i.-ise<l  2>!l  to  91.; 
Quorum  c.ill 
Quorum  c,i)l 


If   Hi's.  s(i2:  Toaiiopt  the  rule  under  which  to eonsiderS.  2729,  the  bill  amending  the  .«mall  Basinesis  Act.    (Pa.<sed3f.2  to  4.1 

S.  J729:  To  adopt  the  hill  authorizin?  an  additional  appropriation  of  $r2.i,000.fl00  for  S  B  \  ind  inrn  ,t-im;  ihi'  .imouru  of  loans  :ir!.l  commit racnts 
that  iii.iy  be  outstuiijuig.     ,.1'as.si-J  362  to  4.; 

Quorum  Cill -. 

liuonun  call L . . 

Quiinmi  call I .-- - 

H.R.  14224:  To  Pxteml  through  May  31, 1966,  the  initial  period  for  ciiroUiiig  ui.d'  r  lijt  prouram  of  supp'ciuciital  medical  bcri'  fits  of  nudicarc. 

•  1'j.sscd  3ST  to  0.1 

n  K.  141. '2;  To  approve  the  bill  incrfa.sing  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees  by  an  aviripf  amount  of  2.9  percent.     (Pa.s.sed  39.'?  to  1.) 

H.  K.  14215:  i)a  a  motion  to  ri'iluco  i  \pcnilituri-.s  authorized  the  Depurtnient  o(  Inli  rior  for  1907  by  5  percent.     (Defeated  IMS  to  232..)..- 

II.  K,  H.'l.l:  To  approve  tlio  $l.lTo.iMi.ixKi  lutiT  appropriation  bill  for  the  l)ep;ir;iiie:it  of  Inli  nor.     (1'a.ssed  370  to  V'J 

H.  R.  14.t:<i:  1)11  a  motion  to  rtiluec  ■  \pei.diturejs  autliorizcd  the  Post  Ollice  and  Tn  .t-ury  Uepartniciits  for  1907  by  3  percent.     (.Uefeated  127 

to  244. 1 

H.H.  142iiii:  To  approve  the  $7,00i),i>j>\oiio  ly>)7  appropriation  bill  for  the  Post  OlTicf  and  Trea-siry  Dep.irtuii  nts.     (Pas.sed  Sf*  to  2  1 

Quorum  e.r,l .     -     .- -- .-    -  ..      --.  

U  K.  740«j:    To  amend  the  bill  providine  for  a  M  powerplant  at  tJrand  Coulee  Dam  In  order  to  give  rceognllicn  to  basinw  ule  accounting  for 

the  purpose  of  repaying  obligations  under  the  bill.    ( Passed  239  to  111.  i 

H.R.  7400  iS.  1761):  To  approve  the  bill  providing  for  a  3d  powerplant  at  Orami  Coulee  Diuu.     (Pas.sed  246lo  7S.) 

Quorum  call - 

H.  Res.  756:  To  disapprove  Rporgarlzatlon  Plan  No.  1  calling  for  the  trai.s-fer  of  the  Couuiiumty  Relations  .Service  from  the  Department  of 

Commeree  to  tlie  Justice  Department.    (Defeated  163  to  220. j 

Quorum  call    -- 

If,  R.  \^W>  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Itepurtmeiit  of  Agricultiue  appropriation  bill  in  or^ler  to  prohibit  the  uscof  any  aiiproiprlated  fiui'Is 

for  tlic  sale  of  agricultural  commcKlities  lo  any  nation  which  sells  or  funilfiies  to  North  \  let  nam  any  efjulpment,  materials,  or  conjinodities 

V!  lone  3.S  North  Vietnam  is  governed  by  tlie't'ommuulsts.     (Passed  290  to  98.) 
H.R.  U.'^yti:  To  approve  the  $6,900,000, W)  Dep  irtmeut  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill.    (Passed  366  to  23  ) ..„ 

H.R.  100<j.i:  (jn  fiiiai  p3s.sage  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  299  to  94.) .- - 

H.R.  13)v«l:  Toapprove  tlie'liilTprovi'dlng  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale,  transportation,  and  purel:a.««  of  dogs  and  cats  for  research  purpos.  s. 
n':issed  3.'2  to  10,1 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May    5 

May  9 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 

May  11 
May  11 

May  12 
May  12 
May  12 

May  16 

May  16 
Hay    16 

Hay  16 

Hay  17 

Hay  17 

Hay  17 

Hay  18 

Hay    18 

Hay  18 
Hay  24 
Hay  24 
Hay  25 
May  26 
May  28 
May  26 

May  26 

May  2« 


May  28 
May  31 

Jana  I 
Jan«  1 
Jane    1 

Jane  I 
June    2 


Juorum  call -   

H.R.  14324:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  NAR.4  authorization  bill  tn  order  to  earmark  $20,000,000  In  research  and  development  funds  for 

research  on  the  reduction  of  aircraft  noise.     (Defeated  9U  to  271.1 
HK.  14324:  On  fmal  pa.s.s;ige  of  the  $4,900,000,000  authorization  bill  for  NAiJA.     iPa-ssed  34910  10.) 

tjiionim  call, .         - 

H.R.  1474.'i:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW  and  related  agencies  In  order  to  reduce 

eirxn'lilures  by  5  percent.     (Defeated  143  to  23H.) 
H  R    1474.5-  On  final  passage  of  the  510, Oixi.ixm.oiio  appropriation  bill  for  the  Drpartmenls  of  Labor,  HEW  ,  and  related  sgencirs.    (Pas.sed 

334  to  27  1 

Quorum  call j - 

tjuorum  call I - - - - - 

Quorum  rail. . 

H.R.  14921:  To  add  to  the  19<".7  indep..nderit  otric«8»piWOprtotlOnbIU$2n.non,000  to  finance  the  rent  subsidy  program.     (Pas.sfd  192  to  ISS.).., 
H.R.  14921:  Toapprovf  the  1907  ind.  pen<b-iit  ortice»appr<^atlonWlJof$14,fM.iO,OUO,00(jincludlngfundsfor  the  rent  subsidy  program.     (Pa,ss<d 

296  toS2.) 

Quorum  call ..       - .   _.   ..  

H.R,  14IM:  To  pass  the  bill  authorizing  an  improTCd  health  benefits  program  for  retired  members  and  members  olliie  uniformed  services  and 

their  de;)endei.t^.     ( Passed  356  to  0.) 

Quorum  call 

S.  1098:  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  take  certain  actions  to  help  alleviate  the  national  freight 

car  shortage.      (Passed  3(16  to  27.)  ^  ,,  ,,,,., 

?.  fi93:  To  approve  the  bill  designed  to  strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  by  requiring  public  discloMire  by 

p  rson.s  acting  for  a  foreign  principal  wlien  their  activities  are  poiitlcal  In  uaturc.     (Passed  285to  0.) 

Quorum  call - - -.   -   - - 

H.  Res,  852:  To  adopt  the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration  by  the  House  of  U,R.  14644,  the  bUl  relating  to  the  sale  of  participations  in 

Oiovemment  agency  loan  pool.     i,Pa.s,se<l  184  lo  120.) 

Quorum  call - --i. - 

Quevum  call - 

Quorum  call - - - 

Quorum  call. 


H.R.  1421.J:  Toapprove  tlie  conference  report  on  the  $1,300,000,000  1965  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related  agen. 

cies.     (Pa<ssed378  to  10.)  .  ^  ,  .       ,       .. 

H.  R.  14544:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  196C  In  order  to  limit  the  Interest  to  be  paid  on  the  "participations    lo 

4'*  percent.    (Defeated  180  to  218  i 

H.R.  14.544:  On  final  passage  of  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966.    (Pi^ed  206  to  190.) - - - 

Quorum  call. -- - -- 


Quorum  call 

Quorum  call -- 

H.R.  13712:  On  an  amemlment  to  the  Fair  Labor  rst.iiidnrds  .\ct  of  1960  (minimum  wage;  to  exempt  certain  imall  businesses  from  c<jverage 

under  the  law.     ( Defeat«<l  195  to  20O  i 
H.R.  13712;  On  an  aiTiendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  .standards  Act  of  190*;  to  eif end  from  1968  to  1969  the  effective  date  of  the  $1,60  rate  for  those 

presently  covered  under  the  law.     (Passed  205  to  194. i 
H.R.  13712:  On  a  motion  to  reeommit  to  cnnunittw  the  Fair  Labor  St.uidards  Act  to  1966  in  order  to  exempt  farm  labor  from  coverage  under 

the  law  and  to  give  agricultural  procissmg  plants  a  20-we<  k  exemption  from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  law  instead  of  14  weeks  as  stated 

in  the  bill.     (Defeated  188  to  231  ) 

H.R.  13712:  On  final  passiifcof  the  Fair  Labor  ,~tandard«  Act  of  1966  imiiiimum  wage).    (Faaaed  303  to  93.). - 

Quorum  c.ill. i - - 


Absent.' 
Absent," 
Present. 
No. 

No. 

Present. 
Present 
Ye*. 

No. 

No. 

Present 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes, 

A!)se:il  ' 
Absi  mi 
Preseii. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Ye-. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Absent.' 

Absent  » 
Present. 
Yes. 

Pre.s<:'i,t. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Presint. 
Prci-xiu. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Pre-.rl, 

Present. 

Pre.s<'iit. 

Present. 

Y'e^. 

No. 

Prcs«iit. 
i  Present. 
Present. 
No. 
No. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Present. 
Pro.-/iit. 
Yes. 

Ab?<l.t.« 

Absent.' 

Absent.' 

Absent.' 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes 

Yes. 

No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 

Present. 
Present 


Quorum  call 

Quorum  call. -- - ; 

H.R.  9167:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  narcotic  aildiet  rehabilitation  bJi  in  order  to  make  any  narcotic!  feller,  or  oflenQer,  between  22  and 
26  punijhable  under  the  regular  cnminal  laws,    i  Passi'd  19b  to  168  i 

H.R.  9167:  To  approve  the  narcotic  addict  rehabilitation  bill  »»  amended.    (Fa«ed  367  to  1.) - - 

Quorum  call    .      - - 


Yc« 
Yes 


Yes. 

Preamt. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Pr.  s.  >,t. 


Kollcall 
No. 


176 

177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
186 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
196 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 

207 


June  2 

June  6 

June  6 

June  7 

June  7 


June  9 


June  9 
June  13 
June  13 

June  14 
June  14 
June  14 
June  14 

June  15 
June  16 
June  16 
June  16 


July  12 

July  13 

July  13 

July  14 

July  14 

July  14 

July  18 

July  19 

July  19 

Julv  19 

July  20 

July  20 

July  21 

Julv  21 

Julv  2.5 

July  25 

Julv  25 

Julv  25 

July  26 

July  26 

Julv  26 

July  27 

July  27 

July  27 

July  28 

July  28 

July  28 

July  28 

July  29 

July  29 

July  29 
1 
1 
1 


Aug. 

-^ilg. 
.^.iig. 
Aug. 
Auii. 
Aug. 
-^ug. 
.Vug. 
-Vug, 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug,  9 

208  Aug.  9 

I 

209  '   Aug.  9 


-Vug,  9 
.Vug,  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 


210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
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Mciisure,  'pieslion.  and  result 


(Passed  291  to  0.) 

(Passed 


il'a,ssed  31'J  to  14.) 


H.R.  14060:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Llbniry  Service  and  Construction  Act      ( Passed  336  lo '^  ) 

li.R.  14643:  To  su.spend  the  rules  and  pass  the  International  Education  Act  of  19t'i<;.     (I'a.s.s<"d  194  to  sy  i 

H.R.  10:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  amending  the  law  relative  lo  private  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

^'34*1'  t '^2^''  ^°  "■'f"'^^  the ieglslat'ive  appropriation  blli  for'l967  in  tlie  ainoiml  of  *172,(iOO,Oo6'(forYtems"coii5idered'by  tiic  House" 

.-!.  13,57:  To  approve  with  House  amendments  the  Bail  Reform  .Vet  of  19»V;, 
C^uorum  call 

!!■,!''■*.  *^~'J°  '*''°'''  "^  closed'  rule  for  consideration  of  the  bill  increasing  the  delit  hmit  lo  *;«Miii(M»Vr(iii)'"7p,'isse~f  ji,5  "tolss")' 

H ,  H.  153)2:  I  0  approve  the  bill  Increasing  the  temiKirary  public  debt  limit  from  *32>-,o(ii),()dii,iii.l0  to  $33ii,i.)'lfl,rxx).iN»l,     1 1'a,ssed  199  to"  i65.')".'.'."." 

H.R.  14929:  T(>  approve  the  amendment  to  tlie  food  for  freedom  bill  providing  tor  a  40-yettr  repayment  "period  lo  foreign  gov"ernmenU«  for 
credit  salts  of  surplus  agricultural  products.     (Defeated  165  to  193.)  i<o  gu.wnmini.  lor 

II.  R.  149-.'9:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  food  for  freedom  bill  in  order  to  prohibit  long-term  credit  .Si»!es  of  surplus  agricultural 
prodiK-ts  to  any  Communist  country  and  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  dumping  grain  oti  the  market  at  less  than  80  iiereent 
of  parity  plus  carrying  charges.     (Defeated  167  lo  200.)  ■      .»  f  .  .,  ou  , 

H.R.  14929:  On  final  passage  of  the  food  for  freedom  bill.     ( Passed  333  to  20  ^ 

Quorum  call _   __. _  '  " - 

II. R.  14019:  To  approve  the  bill  autlioriziug  an  a|iiiropriatuin  of  * 
overseas.     (Passed  290  lo  3.) 

Quorum  call 

Quorum  call  ... ..".'.".",'.'"".'  '_ '" 

Quorum  call. ... ...   ..." ' 

S.  29.50:  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  api.ropriiUioiis  of  $17^8(Xl,000,0W  foVlhV  "procurcineirtin  mrofaircrafl",  mi^^^^^^ 
for  research  and  development  and  other  [luriioses  witliin  tlm  Department  of  Defense.     (Passed  356  to  2  ) 

liuoruin  call .    

(Quorum  call.. _.   .       [ '__  ^  '_        ^ " 

(iuorura  call.  _ I ..  .[W. .[[][[[" ' 

II  R   140-25:  To  approve  an  amendment  to  tlie  Defense  Produc'lVo'n  AcreUension  grantiiig  to  tiie"Presl'dent"st^^^ 
trols  on  amsumer  credit.    (Defeated  73  to  276.)  *~'    t-,«^  wu 


■,1)00,000  for  acquisition  and  improvement  of  Foreign  Service  YiiVilding 


Is  on  consumer  credit. 
Quorum  call 


S.  1160;  To  suspend  the  rules  and  approve  the  freedom  orinforiiiatitinbilL    (Passed  307  to  0.) 

H.R.  10860:  To  susjiend  the  rules  and  apiirove  the  amendment  lo  the  Connally  Hot  oil  Act     (Passed  306  to  ii' 
(Quorum  call.. ^  .. 

H.R.  1.5119;  To  approve  the  Unemployment  Insurance  -Vmeodine-nts  of  1966.     (Passed  374  to  10  )' 

Quorum  call.. 

H.R.  13196:  To  approve  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Personal  TrainingAct  of  1966.    (PassctiSM  

(Quorum  call.  '' 


H.  Res.  875;  To  discharge  Committee  on  Rules  from  'furtiier  TOMlderat'lon  of'H^R.  i4964;t"he"bm'to're"vl^^^ 
packages,  and  make  it  In  order  for  the  House  to  consider  the  bill.    (Passed  222  to  148.)  f«.uoi|~o» 

11.  R..512ti:  To  recommit  lo  committee  the  bill  prohibiting  common  law  marriages  In  the  District  of  Colutubla.    (Defeated  39  to  J28). 

(Quorum  call .!.,..'"/!"'  ------- 

(Quorum  call- .   _.  .-'..'..!  " 

.^.  29,50:  To  approve  tlie  conference  report  on  the  bill  aut  liorizing  appropriations  for  the  procurcriient'of  aircraft  missiles,"  naval  vessels  "and  for 
research  and  development.    (Passed  358  to  2, > 

(Quorum  call 


Quorum  call    ' _ ' ' 

Quorum  call    "  ' '"  '""        ' " 

•.Quorum  call    ..'".! "  

'^i^J,^'n?l'l'^°?.'iS'^'^'^°,'?w'^i'l?J°^',^o*^^^ 

in  tne  nui  ny  $250, (KX), 000.     (Defeated  191  to  193.) 

II  R,  1.5760:  On  final  passage  of  the  $4,100,000,000  foreign  aid  aulhorization  bill.  (Passed  237  to  146  ) 

(Quorum  call _  __  __  ' 

tiiiorumcall    _"_".   . .V.V.V.  .  .    ."  

(Quorum  call .". .". .V.V.V. '. ."  _  _.V     " 

Quorum  call [""VV.[[VV/  '.  _  '^ " 

(inornni  call  "  " 


11 .  R .  1 .594 1 :  To  approve  the  bill  appropriating  $58,600,000,000  for  "the"  'Department  "o"f"Dcfe'n"se"  in' flac'al "year "1967." 

l^iiorum  call. 


(Passed  392  10  1.). 


j-,  m2:   To  [idopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Smaii"Rec"lamatioii'Proji"cls"AcVofl9"56"."( 'Defeated 


II    Res,  910.  Toadopt  the  resolution  discharging  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  14765  the  Civil  RighU  Act  and 
to  provide  for  consideration  of  the  bill  with  10  hours  of  general  debate.    (Passed  200  to  180)  >bwai,i,  auu 

Quorum  call '_ 

Quorum  call .._ ..'..       ". " ' "."'.       ' 

Quorum  call ..1111111111"  1      1  1  1  '" ~ " ' ' 

liuorumcall ""  " '"  

l^uonim  call 
Quonim  call 


(Quorum  call. 
(Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call,. 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call., 
(juorum  call.. 
Quorum  call. 


Quorum  call 

(Quorum  call. 
Quorum  call. 


Quorum  call 111111 1 11  

cjuonim  call lllllllllll.]  I "' 

(Quorum  call 11. 11111111' 1        1  1        

(Quorum  call l"l"l"l"[[_ll[[l " j' 

Quorum  call l'lll][]ll     '_" _' ' ' 

Quorum  call. ...1.. 11111111111' 111 1"        1 11 " "' " ' 

(iuoriim  call 1.111  1  '  1     '     11 '  ~  ~ 

Quorum  call '  ~  

Quorum  call 11.1111111111 1  H  '_ ' "" 

(Quorum  call .11.1.11111111.111        1  

Quorum  call 1        I'.'l _  1 " ~ 

Quorum  call 11111111111111111 ' ' ' " " 

"  Jiii'ten^^=?,'?,iM®  ™°,"™  fS  *™®°^  f"^'  ClvU  RlihV Act'of  i966"lk""(ird'er'"t"o'e'x'e'mpt 'fr8m'Mv^rai:i"the"r^^ 
written  instructions  from  the  exempt  person  for  whom  he  la  acthig.    (Passed  237  to  176  )  a6°"»""ouo. 

,.  ;  1*1*®-  ^°  '!l*  motion  to  amend  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1966  to  make  It  iUegal  to  uae  the  facilities  of  Interstate  commeroe  to  Incite  to 

n  D  ,  /,»   commit  any  crime  of  violence  or  to  assist  or  encourage  other  persons  to  do  so.    (Passed  389  to  25  ) 

"could  me  a'^s^hSo'l'S^^atr^sur  ?pU^'lmo  a.?"'*'  '^  "^"'''  "  '^"''°  '°'"^'''°'  ""^  "^  '""'""'^  '^"^  ''^  ^"°™'  °'°'^ 
"  190  toy?)' )°°  *  ™°"°°  'o  recommit  to  committee  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  delete  title  IV  relating  to  housing.    (Defeated 

H.R.  14765:  On  final  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.    (Passed  259  to  167  ) 

Quorum  call " 

Quorum  call 1111111111111111111. 1 "'" ' 

S  3106:  To  approve  the  military  constnictionauVhoritatlon  in  the  amoiint  of  $il6M,()(J0,0^^^  

Quorum  call. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


relative  to  the  $493,000,000 authorization  for  beautlficatlon  In  fiscal  years  1968-*9.   (Defeated  173  to  175.) 


Vote 


Yes 

Absent  ' 
AlKsenl  ' 
Present 
Yes 

Ye.s. 
Present. 
No. 
No. 

Present. 

No, 

Yes 


i  es. 

Present 

Yes, 


Pre.seiiT 
Pre.seiit 
Present. 
Yes, 


Present. 
Pre.sent. 
Pre.senl. 

No. 


Present. 

Yes, 

Yes. 

Pre.sent. 

Yes. 

Pre.sent, 

VtiS. 

Present, 

No. 


No, 

Abs<-ut.' 

Present 

Present. 

Yes. 

Pre.sent. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Presj'nt. 

Present. 

Present . 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 
Absent.' 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Pre.sent. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Pre.sent. 
Pre.sent. 
I'resent. 
Present. 
Present. 
Pre.sent. 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 
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October  25,  1966 


October  25,  1966 


218 
217 
218 

219 

220 

221 

222 
223 

224 

225 

22« 
227 
228 


229 
230 
231 


232 
233 
234 

23S 
236 
237 
238 

230 

240 
241 

242 

243 
244 

345 
246 
247 
248 
■M/t 
250 
251 

362 

183 
»4 

266 
2S6 

257 
288 
2fiS 
KG 
2B1 

an 
so 

364 
366 

3«6 

267 

M8 

2ta 

T70 
271 
273 

173 
274 

275 
276 

zn 

m 

Tl^ 

2K 
SI 
283 
283 
284 
285 
386 

287 


280 


380 

291 
2B3 


K\it.  11 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  17 


Aug.  17 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  18 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  2> 

Aug.  22 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 

Aag.  24 
Aug.  25 

Aug.  2b 

Aug.  25 

Aug.  26 
Aug.  28 

Aug.  26 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 

Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  1 
Sept.    1 

Sept.  1 
Sept.  6 
Sept.    « 


n.R.  14359:  To  approve  the  Ftdcral  AM  Higliwuy  Act  of  1960.     (Piisscti  341to  H 

Quorum  call .   

S.  ,1688:  Tosu'jppn'l  thf  ruMs  and  pa.s?  the  bill  increasing  the  authority  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to  obtalii  funds  for  list  in 

its  .vcomLiry  market  o|^Tati"ti.     (I'lti^sid  ;J14  to  1.) 
II.  R.  16114:  To?usiti>nd  the  rults  and  pass  the  bill  designed  to  correct  certain  inc'iuitics  In  Federal  cmploiin''nt  with  respect  to  overtime  pay 

I'aiJsed  313  to  0.  i 
U.K.  14604:  To  sii.spend  tho  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorUlng  a  study  of  JaeUitlos  and  services  for  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capitol.    (Defeated 

209  to  11)8,  a  H  majority  brInR  necessary.) 
n.K.  11555:  To  .susnen.i  iho  rules  .ind  pass  tlip  hill  authori/lni;  a  t>order  lalghway  along  the  L'..S.  bank  of  the  Ulo  Gr.inde  River  in  and  at'oul 

tl  I'aso,  Tei.     (Defeated  174  to  133,  a  i'3  majority  being  nccfssary.J 

Quorum  cuil _ 

Quorum  call    "1'"""""."".... ..."._...       _.    

II, It.  14«lii:  On  a  motion  to  reeorrrnit  V,  committee  the  I'rban  Ma'ss  Tran.sport:ition  .\ct  of  l'9*>')  in" order"  to  reduce  Ibe  authoriz.aiun  fruin 

$175,(inn,i«iii  UiT  risc:il  r.».M  an'i  sut'.se.pieiit  years  to  51.')0,00«J,1X)0  for  1968  only.     <l'a.Nsed  .'(«  to  161.1 
II, K.  14810:  To  approve  the  I  rban  .M.i.ss  Trausj.iortation  Act  of  1906  as  amended  t.i  iuiludo  $l.';o,iX)n,fXli}  fur  fiscal  190^  only.     (Pa-ssed  I'i:^  to 

Quorum  call   _ 

Quorum  call    ,._ _.. '...'  ""!'""""'"!"". "!I 

U.K  n-J-l>^.  On  aniction  to  recommit  to  committee  the  National  Trailic  and  Motor  Vehieie  .<,.fety  Act  iri  order  to  refjuirc  that  inemhers  of 
the  NalK.nal  Motcr  V  ehicle  Safety  Advisory  Council  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  tiy  tho  .Senate  in.-,load  of  Ijeiug  selected 
by  ttie  .Secretary  of  Comme/cc.     (Pefeated  li">8  to  20^.) 

H.K.  IJ.-JH  On  final  iias.s;ige  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.    (Passed  371  to  0.) 

Quonirn  call      ,  _     .  ..     _  ..   

U.R,  14921:  To  recommit  to  conference  ciiiiimillee  the  indejiondcnt  oince:,  appropriation  bill  to  Insist  on  the  House's  opposition  to  an  amend- 
I      n-.ent  which  calls  for  a  [wriiianent  and  indehnile  appropriation  of  whritevej  seems  to  tic  ueccj^ary  to  subsidize  the  participation  sales  certifi- 
cates.    (Defeated  176  to  IBO.) 

n.R.  13290:  To  approve  the  Highway  ."^afefy  Act  of  1966.     fPa.<!sed  317  to  3.) 

S.  602:  To  adopt  the  ce-nferenec  re[K.rt  on  tlie  l,:l!  tw  tircaden  tlie  scoiie  of  the  Pmall  Reclamation  Projects  Act.  "(Passed T^ "to  81  "f 

U.K.  16340;  To  recommit  to  conimit'ee  for  the  pur[K)se  of  obtaining  further  views  on  tlie  legislation  to  prohibit  picketing  within  SOU  (eel  of 
j       any  church  In  the  District  of  Columbia.     J)e.Vate'l  ,'.i  to  237.) 

n.H.  16340-  On  final  passage  of  the  hill  to  proliibit  piclietliig  within  500  feet  of  any  church  In  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Passed  240  to  44  1 

j  Quorum  call . 

I  Quorum  call "---!"?. ^."11" "..'..".."""' ""111  

I  H.R.  14590:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  ti.c  appropriation  bill  fur  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  theBJuoiint  of  $c"9wioo6.obb 
I       (Passed  325  to  2>*.J 

]  Quorum  call __. 

'  Quorum  call,. " -".[^II.II.llII^I"'"""""!!"""!"^"!!"""" ^ 

U.K.  15841:  To  a|)pri)ve  the  conference  report  on  the  iib.oib.Oob.OOO  Department  of  Defense  approprfationsbiirFxcVptVli^oi'amVndim  iitVin^ 
disacrerment.     iP:,i!S''<l  3S3  to  1.) 

II  R.  l,W4l  On  amotion  that  the  House  insist  on  ilsdisaercement  with  the  Senate  amendment  aiithorizinc  the  President  to  call  up  individiia! 
memtjers  of  the  Ready  Reserve.     (Passed  37S  to  3.) 

Qiionim  call  - _ 

S.  36W<:  To  adojii  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  extend  the  purchasing  authority  of  the  Federal  -Vatioiial  .Vlortgage  Associatioii.    (I'uss,'d 

S   3700    To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  amending  the  Crban  Mass  Transiiortation  Act  of  1964.     (P.issed  l.Vi  to  S6.) 

II. J.  Kcs.  IJM:  To  e.tteiid  the  "continuing  resolution"  relative  to  appropriations  frum  Aug.  31  tii  Sent.  30.     (Passed  3.'3  to  G  ) 

Qnonim  call _  _      ■ 

Quorum  call ~rj™iiriri"r"jj."jjij.  

Quonim  call ' ' 

(Juonim  call-  ._ _ 

11. R.  15963:  On  a  mcrtion  to 

minis'ratinn  from  the  new  Del  _   , 

U.R.  15963:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  lo  c»)nin:ittpe  the  bill  establlshinf  a  new  Deiiartment  of  Transportation  In  order  to  remove  the  rcspon';!- 

blllty  for  Investigatlnp  air  accidents  frnm  tlie  new  Dep:irtment.     (I  'i  fe:itei!  |4.f  to  ■-'.'iS.) 
n.R.  15963:  On  final  passage  of  the  bil  to  establloh  a  Department  of  Traii.sportation  ui  the  President's  Cabinet.     (Pa.sscd  336  to  42 

Quorum  call _ 

8.  3155:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Federiii  .\id  iilghway'Xct  of  li*6-    Vl'a.<sed  359  to  i.l 

Quorum  call 


exclude  jurisdiction  of  miu-iiime  activities  from  thrSceretary  of  "rraiisiMjrtation;  to  eliminate  the  .Maritime  Ad- 
Department,      (Passed 'Jfd  10  117,) 


Sspt. 
Sept. 


8»pt.  7 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 

Sept.  12 
Sept.  12 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  19 

Sept  19 

Sept.  19 
Sept.  10 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  20 


S.  3005:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  National  TrafTic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.    (Passed  365  to  0  ) 

8.3062:  To  adopt  the  conference  re^x.rt  on  the  llishway  Safety  Act  of  I'.itVl.     (Passed  36',  to  3.) 

II.  R.  16571:  To  amend  the  Peace  <'or[<i  Act  m-ludme  authorization  of  $110,000,600  tu  finance  the  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1967",  "(Passed  322  tolS)"" 

Quorum  call _ 

H.R.  1575:  To  adopt  the  conference  rep<irt  an  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  In  the  amount  of  $3,50().iiO<l,0unr  (i'assed  217  to  177.^ 

U.R.  150tf8    To  recommit  to  the  committee  the  bill  relative  to  U.S.  participation  In  the  lleniisKatr  196»  Exposition  In  San  Antonio  anil  to 

authorlie  tia.OOC.OOO  for  that  purpose.     (Defeated  147  to  184.) 

Quorum  call   .._ 

Quorum  call " """"""I"""!!""!"""""""""'"        I ' 

H.R.  15766:  To  susiieud  tho  rules  and  puss  the  bill  to  establish  a  National  Commbsion  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crinilnai  Laws.    (Passed  259 

to  0.) 

Quorum  call   

U^R.  13712:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  conference  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .\ct  of  1966  (minimum  waje)  with  Instructiotis  to  Insist  on 

Mouse  provision  that  the  ciTcctive  (l,ite  of  the  $1.6<i  minimum  be  Feb.  1,  IWy.  rather  than  Feb.  1,  l«j8.     (Defeated  163  to  183.J 
H.R.  13712:  To  adopt  the  conference  n'port  on  the  Fair  Lat)or  Standards  Act  of  Wai.    (Passed  259  to  »9.)  . 

Quorum  call   

Quorum  call      -.""'".""!""""""'".""""""""        " ' 

ll'K'  '*"'-''''  ''""  recommit  to  committee  f"r  further  consideration  tlie  tempnrarv  interest  rate  coiitrnl  measure.     (Defeated  i.TO  to  214.) 

U.R    14026:  To  approve  the  tern p<Tar\  interesi  nte  control  bill  as  amended  by  the  substitution  cf  the  .Stephen's  amendment  for  the  proposal 

submittM  by  the  commiltec.     iPas-'Cl  .CI  to  (is.) 

Quorum  call 

H    Res    lOirj:  To  adopt  the  nile  calling  for  consideration  of  I'f'j.  'Res.  6S8.  to  gtve'c'ffert  "to"thVAgrwtncn"t"tOT"'Fiiciri^'itiiig"t"he"l"ntem 

t  irculation  of  Visual  and  .\uditory  Muterials  of  an  F  hi'  ,!  i.  iial.  Scientltic.  and  Cultural  Character.     (Pas.sed  24J  to  2  ) 
H.  Res.  1(X15:  To  ndopt  the  rule  callin;,-  for  rfinsi,ler,.r;,.n  .,!  II    H    11256,  Feder:J  Tai  l.ien  Act  of  WA.     (l'a,sseil  243  to  9.)       . 
U.  Res.  10(14:  To  adopt  the  rule  callmg  for  consi.ler  uion  ,.!  11  i(   W64,  to  Implement  the  .Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  k"ducationaf,  Scicn- 

tihc,  and  Cultural  .Materials.     il'a.ss«'d  J4I  to  7.) 

^;J*"'  ""''■  "1'°  ^''"l"  "'*  "^'^  c^hiK  fi-'r  consideration  of  H.R.  11555,  providmg  for  the  Ch;im!z.il  Meniori;il  Highway  In  El  Paso.     (Passed 

20*2  to  48. 1  * 

Quorum  call 


U.R.  17636    To  recommit  to  committee  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriiition"bUi'in  or'l( r  to  iii  liie 
(De(eate«l  103  to  '^17.) 


a  !^i)ertx'iit  acr(jss-lhe- board  reduction. 


II.  R.  17036    To  approve  tho  District  of  ColumbUi  appropriation  bill.    (Passed  320  to  3.) 

Quorum  call "  .-...- 

Quorum  call _ _ .jj-.jj.j.jrjr.rirrr.rjj.irjjjrjr    r    \    " 

Quorum  call I..*.""I"I"11I"""""""'I  '" """  

II .  R .  1 7637    To  approve  the  $  1  .oiwo.boo.OOO  mUltary  construct  ton  approprlfltioii  buf."  (Passed  346  to  3  ) 

Quorum  call 

n  R .  8678    To  su.spend  the  rules  and  pa-ss  the  hill  to  establish  in  tiie  State  of  Michigaiitlje  Pictured  RockrNMrorialLakeshore."(P 

H.  R.  17488:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  ptiss  the  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  pensions  rayahlc  to  certain  veterans,  their  widows,  and  other  de- 
pendents.    (Pa.sst'd  315  to  2. 1 

H  R.  15183    To  suspend  the  rules  an'l  pass  ttie  I  ill  aiijustlng  the  status  of  certain  Cuban  refugees.     (Pivssed  300  to  25.). 

8.J.  Res.  167:  To  suspend  the  piles  an<I  pa.ssttie  resolution  ;^iitliorlzliiE  the  I'nited  Stiite?  to  organize  and  hold  an  Intematlon^  Conference  on 
Water  for  Peace  In  the  L  oited  States  m  ll«i7  and  authorizing;  $l,'2(i(.i.0O0  for  the  project.  (Defeated  161  to  154,  a  M  vote  being  necessary  for 
passage.) 

S.  3423:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  providing  for  the  estaliishmcnt  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  In  Fairfax  County.  Va.  (Defeated 
196  to  106.  a  H  vote  Ijeing  necessary  for  passage.) 

Quorum  call..... 

Quorum  call _ '" " 


Pre.sent.' 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Absent. I 

-\hs<'nt.> 

.\bsent.' 
Absent. I 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Absent. 1 
Absent.' 
.\hscnt.> 


.Absent." 
Present. 
Yes. 


Yes. 

Absent.' 

Absent.* 

Absent.' 
Present. 
Present. 
No. 

Prewnt. 
Present. 
V(s. 

Yes. 

Absent. 1 
Absent.' 

Absent.' 
Yes. 

i'risent. 

I'reSi'llt. 

I'ns  lit. 
I'n  s'lit. 
Y,s. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Ye.s. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present 

Absent. 
Absent.' 

Present. 
Yes. 

Y'es. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Y'es. 

No. 

Absent. 
Absent.' 

Absent.' 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes.  .. 
Absent.' 


Absent.' 

Present; 
I'resenti 


FootnotM  at  end  or  table. 
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A5591 


Kollcall       Dat« 
.No. 


293 

1^94 
295 

296 
-'97 
298 
Ml 
300 

301 

302 
303 

,'<04 
305 

:i(i6 
307 
MX 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
318 
317 
318 

319 

320 
321 
322 
323 

324 
325 
326 
327 

328 

329 
330 

331 
332 
333 
334 
335 

336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 

344 

,'?46 
346 
347 
348 
349 

350 

351 
352 
363 
3,M 
355 
3.16 
3';7 
S.'« 
3.i9 
360 

,■561 

362 
363 
;i64 
365 

366 

368 


S«'pl.  20 


.Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

.Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept, 
Sept. 


.Measure,  (lucstlon,  and  result 


"t^Sl'i:;?  a  lXi'^lmIZ^:^m'""\^^l^l:'^'r'  =""'^''"^'^"™  ••'"  -  -■-  '«  -^  "■^'  —  — "'-  ^'P|.ro..riatlon  by 


II. R,  177X8:  0;i  liiial  pa.s,sai;e  oftlie  $316,IJ(KI.(KK1,IKK)  fore 

Quorum  call 

H.R.  17787:  On  final  passage  of  the  M.lOO.oiw.llOOpulilic  works  a"p'propriatioti"bili 


n  assistance  ap|iropriatiori  bill,     i  Pa.s.sed  234  to  141.) 

(Passed  354" to '25.)  1 """ m ] ! 


^ept.  2'2 


Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sejit, 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept.  28 

Sept 

.Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 


27 


28 


.  29 
.  '29 
.29 
.29 


Sept.  29 


.Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept . 
Se|il 

,Sept, 
.Sept. 
Oct. 
()c( 

Oct. 

I  Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
(let. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct, 

Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

f>ct. 

(let. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 


(Quorum  call 

Oiil'ru'm  "^11^  "  "I'l'™'*'*  t'K'  Reserve  Forces  hiil  of  "Riglits'and  \-it"a"lir.ation  Act""(Pa&ied  '33-yto"6".)V/."/.'.V~.".";.";;;"";;;""".V 

II         rH."  •,'■"'*■  ■■^'  '''■'■''r.'"  ?,'"-'  ^P-"'  ,"?'*  '"  '■•'''"^■*'  """  '-■''■  '■l'"-"^  '"■"'  *'-M»On,()0()  to  *S,(KtO,IILM).     ( 1  leleated    49  to  1^  ^    ^ 

^Llton,r.!l'VXI  mr''t\';e'Tijt."^r,l^^e'r.''Tpa^^^^^^^^  '"'  ""^^^""  --'""•"-  '^>-  ^'-  ^'-'^'J  ^'•">-  -i  M"ico  of  a 

t^iiornm  call 

(Riorum  call  .     __         " - 

t^uorum  cali I.-IIZI"riJ""I"I  "         '      " 

Quorum  call    -"miII"-""I"IIZIlIII" " — 

Quorum  call Illiri"..  """ 

C)ii<irum  call- — r.""ir""  "' 

Quorum  call , lilllll""!    ""'"  ~ ' " 

Quorum  call '..""""'.71'.  " " 

''^UomVcOprK"ri'Sy"'a^^^^^^^^ 

' ' . -rusallV  AVt'oVl«r";Dera't^d"j62"o'°2S.';''''''''''  ''''■  '■'"'""""'  ^f  1^^'"""^  Amendments  of  1966  n,  order  to  substitute  the  Oppcrtunlty 

Uuori''''"  11""  ""*'  P'^^B*^  of  t'lP  Economic  Opportunity  AmeiidmenU  of  1966.    (Passed  210  to  156.) 

II -li,  I  •'•L'^' in  final  iKi.s.sage  of  the  bill  tosu.spend  tlie  7-pereeIltlnve.^tHlent  credit  provision  of  llieRi'serveAet  of  19<; 
■    ,■;,'"'"!"',''■'''*•''"»'■  °';'"' '""  tO"'>ien<i  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.     (Pa.ssed312  tole 


II    H,  le 


(l'.l,s,s<Hl  -21  to  118) 


•(«]-  ,  n  p    ,i;Vi ''''.i.''"^'"'"''  'I'f  rules  and  pass  the  Fair  I'ackagini!  and  Labeling  .v"cl  ivi  amended  by  the  Hou.se.     ,  Pa.s.sed  SOU  to  8) 
■<Mi,  (U.K.  D.Wi.  TosiLspend  the  rules  and  iia.ss  the  bUl  authiiri7ing  the  Atomic  Knergv  '■  a.vse<i  j.iu  10  »). 


_  inent  for  a  large-scale  nuclear-power  d^aiVing, ^^oject. -U'Vi^wiVid'l^  I'f  ^'°""'  '■"''''''  <  ■"■"""^*''>"  '»  ''""^'^  '"'"  >'  c'-oper.itive  arrange- 

II.H,  1344,:  To  suspend  the  rules  luul  pikss  the  bill  .authorizing  the  Secret:iry  of  Interior 

e>l  ii:irine  :ireas  valuable  for  fishing,  wildlife,  conservation,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  ,$15  nOO  000 
t/iioruni  call-  ' 

'  ''Lc^l^o^^^Z^  S^^r^nSli'li^'S^r^"'""  ''"  '- "'«"l^^.'""-'H«  0?  StatcJustl..:  andCV-mmerce  lrrordi;/ta- 

Quorum'call'''"  '"'''™''"''  ""=  *-'.*J<'.l'^«.000  appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  C 

(JuoruiM  call -— Illim^IIIZimi 

l^uorum  call I.I."""""" 

' '  ■  'oo',o,'':'i'M  I'"",'"'^'^*"""""'  to"c.)Ufere'nM"the  "FiKid  for  i>eare"  in  order  to  insist  on  tlYe'lioii'se  oi)"po"s"i"iion  that  no  concessi,-,nal  si.les  of  C  s""fahi' 
immo.liiies  |,e  made  to  anv  nation  which  tr:ules  win,  rni.nnr  v,.rii,  \\..,, ......      ipasisc-d  306  to  61  ■■^"tsoi  c  .p.  lann 


■  to  cooperate  with  the  siuies  in  developing  acces,sible 
I  Defeated  2tlS  to  108,  a  H  vote  being  necessary.) 


"ommerce.     i  Passed  319  to  38. 1 


Food  tor  i>eare „ „,  „„  ,„ 

made  to  any  nation  whicli  trades  with  Cuba  or  North  \lelnam 

(,iNorum  call 

(Quorum  call  ..^ __^ ....I. II.. II"""     " " " 

(quorum  c:ill         .     .-"I'll   '""M"  "I'll  

",!'n''!,"lV  ,1  "„"","■',"' >""I  f-'i'""'nV"'>'  ""d  Secondary  Education  Act  to  emphasize"  tiia'ttlYere  is  nothiiig"lii  the  acVr^uulringasiiennienVoi' 
11    ;    r  1^     V-      "'  '*"^''r,""  '"  fli'iiin^'t*  racial  imbalance  in  order  to  Qualify  for  benefits  under  the  act     (Pa^^l  To  m  )     ""^°*"™'  "^ 
Hi     131M :    I  „  recommit  to  committw  the  Elementary  and  .Secondary- Education  Act  in  order  to  llmlt\he  ai^iration  for  iM67  to  tl  nro  000 
i«K,  ,,he  amount  requested  by  the  President)  and  to  cut  the  amount  for  1968  by  about  $l,(»0^,a»,     (Detail  IMw^^^^^ 
()n  final  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarv  Act  of  1960.     (P^sed '237  li  97  )  (miaiea  lau  10  1S6.) 

D, 88;   loadojit  the  W,aOO,UOO,000  conference  report  on  til     "      ■ 


he  foreign  aid  appropriation.    (Passed  189  to  h. 


Oct,    11 


369 
370 
371 
372 
373 

374 

375 

376 
377 
378 
379 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
del. 
Oct. 
(let. 
del. 

(let. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

del 

Oct. 

del. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oet. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oet. 


si^u^L^iiii^^s^i^fXi^d's;^^';^^)'^ 

ininl^:^™" r?l^;;^^';^];;^l!:n^t<i:S^  total fu„ds appropriated  back  to 


II. li.  13161 

111 

Quorum  call 
Ouoriim  call. 
ll.U    l.-.WI:  To 

certain  reservi; 
U.K.  17787:  On 

tile  anif'iint  orig 
Quorum  call 

Quorum  call                                                            _ 
(quorum  call _. II_.IIII  "" 

Quorum  call -II"IIIIIIII"IIIir  " " 

11  R,  l.'(H7:  On  tlie  motion  to  approve  tiie  biil  makingita'Fede'r'ai'crtnVeto'aid'a  country  with  which  we"areta'a"rni'e<l  conllat  or  to  ol 
movement  of  iKTsoimel  or  supplies  of  the  Armed  Forces.     (Approved  275  to  64.)      ^  "  " "  "^       n  we  are  m  arnie<l  lonllal  or  to  ol 


Ilie 
()ii<iriiiii  call 

i!Ji.^||d;;i;;;id;ri;:;;;;/^l;i;/a^ 

iSlS /^^^pollt^^^^^rlSufVi:^"^^^ 

t'ri'nii'e.'ll'""'  '"'•'^''"*^*  "'  "'*  i'<'r'i"nst,ratlon  Cities  and  .Melropolitiin  Development  Act.    (Passed  178  to  141.) 

'n:;:chine:i^r":^nm;:rikt';y^i'^^ 


l<ll 


IJlle 


iiic' 1  iiinese  1  ommunLst  regime.     ( Pikssed  249  to  3  ) 

■  -S-'i'  '"'''I'' /''J"  conference  report  on  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Lalieling  Act 
.  .U4, :  i  o  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 


Oet,     18 


l^u'irum  c: 
t^iiortim  Call 
H.R 
w 


(Passed  242  to  6.)  .. 
aler  Pollution  Control  Act. 


(Pas-sed  247  to  0,). 


Oct,    IS  j   11.  Res 


the  mat'Jfr:  '^("iSiS'slo't^o'su'""'"'"  '"'"'  """"'  "'  ^^"'"^  '"'  '°°"'"'"  ^"^''"K^  to  a  select  committee  for  further  consideration  of 


Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


of  the  nmuer."  ( iTe'fSTte,!  M  toTnl'')' '""  """^  ■"''"'"""''  ^^"""'"  '"'  «'""'"^Pt  of  Congress  to  a  select  committee  for  further  consideration 
Qtiorurac^li''  ^° '"""'' P''^«*  °'"*'""°" '^""E  JeremhUi  Stamler  for  contempt  of  Congress.    (No  quorum.) 


.--NV.  1  o  adopt  the  conference  rejiort  on  the  bill  relating  to  crime  and  criminal  prS^ure  in  the  District  of  Co"luii"b"ra'."7p^^" 
Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


208  to  79.) 


Note 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Present 

No. 

Pre>ient 

Ve.v 

Pre.s<'tit. 

Yes. 

Yes, 

Pre.s4-lit, 
Present 

}'re.s<'lll 

Absent  1 

Absent 

Pre!i<'nt, 

Pre.s<'ni 

Present, 

Present, 

Present 

Present. 

Pres<'ijt 

Present , 

Present 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Pri'.sent 
Present. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Ye*. 

Yes 

j  No. 

Pre.s<'nt. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Presi'nl 
Pres«>n  1 
Present. 
Yes. 

Pres<'nl 

Present . 

Pn'S<'nt 

Pre.seni 

Present 

Pre^-nl. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes 

No. 
Yes. 

Absent. 

Pre,s<'nt. 
Yes 

Yes. 

PrcM'tit 

Pres<!il 

Present. 

Prt-sont. 

Present. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Present . 

Present. 

Yes. 

Present . 

No. 
No. 

Present. 
Yes. 

No. 

Present. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Ye.s, 

Pre-^lit. 
Present. 
Absent.' 

Absent.' 

Absent  ' 

Absent  ' 
Absent." 
Absent.' 
Absent.' 
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RoDe*n 
No. 


Dat« 


Moii5ure,  'iU(>5Uun.  and  result 


380     Oct.   19 


381 

383 
383 
384 

385 
386 
387 


WO 
3»1 

an 

3B3 
304 
395 
300 
307 
308 
30S 


Oct. 

J 

Oct. 

IS 

Oct. 

19 

Oct. 

19 

Oct. 

19 

Oct. 

19 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

•20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

20 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

21 

the  riv.  r?  ;"ind  h  irhor^i  aiithoriz.ition  bill  In  order  to  limit  the  use  of  tolls  revenue  from  2 
iijis  fur  [•utile  [•uriHisv.''"  utlier  th;in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  brld^  to  the 


n.R.  1R233:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  rornKiittiH' 

bridges  across  the  Ml<isis¥ip[ii  In  MIsajuri  anl  I!ii 

period  ending  Jan.  1.  1968.  (I)fteated  S"J  tn  1H<:.  ) 
S.J.  Res.  I(f7:  On  adoption  of  the  resolution  to  en:ible  the  Vnited  States  toorganlie  and  hold  an  International  Conference  on  Water  for  Peace 

In  the  United  Slates  in  1967.  d'asa-d  VK  to  79.) 
Quorum  call . ... . „ _ 


yuorum  call 

yuonira  call _ _. 

H.  Res.  ini3:  On  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  resolution  creating  a  Select  Cominittic  on  .-;tandard.<  and  Conduct.     (Defeated  24  to  238  1. 

H.  Re,'.  1013:  On  a  motion  to  adopt  tiie  resolution  creating  a  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  as  amended.     (I'asscd  265  to  0.). 

luorum  call .  


Quorum  rail 

S.  3708:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Demonstration  Development  Act.     d'ajised  142  to  126.)   

H.R.  15111:  To  approve  the  conference  rejiort  on  thi>  Keonomic  Opportunity  Amendmints  of  1966.     (Passe<l  170  to  109.) 

18233:  To  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  rivers  and  harbors  liill.     ( I';issed  2)U  to  0.) .   -   .   ._ 

13161;  To  agree  to  the  eouferenec  ri-[«irt  or,  the  Elementary  and  SiTcml  iry  Education  Amendments  of  1966.     (Pas-sed  185  to  76.) 

17607:  To  recommit  to  conference  tlie  I'lU  mi  the  suspensions  of  investment  credit  and  aceolerated  depreciation.     (I'eteated  57  to  184.),, 

1760:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  susjtensions  of  investment  credit  and  accelerated  depreciation.     (Passed  161  to  76.) 

13103:  To  recommit  to  conference  the  Koreicn  Investors  Tax  Act  of  19t)t>.     (liefeate<l  95  to  127.^ - 

13103:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Foreiim  Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966.     (Passed  171  to  46,) _ 

Quorum  call - 

II, R.  14644:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  lliijher  Education  ,\riendments  of  1966.     (Passe<i  222  to  13.) 

U.K.  183}*1:  To  accept  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  suprilfmental  api'ropriation  bill  which  gave  the  President  authority  to  permit  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  to  Communist  nations,     i  Passed  ijv  to  Iff-'. ) 


H,R 
H.R 
n.R 
H.R 
H.R 
H.R 


Vote 


Absent,' 


Absent,' 

Absent.' 

Absent.' 

Absent,' 

Absent,' 

Absent.' 

Present, 

Present. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Ves. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

I'resent. 

Yes. 

No, 


'  SpeakiD<!  engagement. 

•  II  present,  would  have  voted  "yes." 


'  If  present,  would  have  vote<J  "no." 

*  Paireil;  would  have  voted  "no." 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 
AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
1049.  89th  Congress,  he  did  on  October 
24,  1966.  sign  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles : 

S.  2461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Che  Tim 
Loh;  and 

S.  3770.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  ao  as  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  Ukenesaea  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  falsely  to  Indicate  Federal 
agency,  sponsorship,  or  approval. 


ENROLLED  BnJ.S  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS .SIGNED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  swthority  granted  the 
Speaker  by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
1049,  89th  Congress,  he  did  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates  sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  following 
UUes: 

On  October  24,  1966: 

H,R.  1328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenn 
D.  Huries; 

HJl.  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Ralph  D.  Caldwell: 

HJl.  2129.  An  act  for  the  reHef  of  Maria 
Rosal: 

H.R.  2266.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  resulting  from  an  explosion 
at  a  U.S.  ordnance  plant  in  Bowie  County, 
Tex,,  on  July  8,  1963; 

H.R.  3500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Emllle  Boulay: 

H.R.  3626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eric 
J.  lAsaro; 

H.R.  3530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mi- 
guel Angel  Martinez  y  Corpas: 

H.R.  3631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Cesar  Mufilz  y  Sotolongo; 

HJl.  3536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
R.  Lore: 

HJi.  3880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juanita 
Ceregulne  de  Burgh; 

HJi.  37S6.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
S.  Kahrlman; 

HJl.  8879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Bulllet: 

HJl.  3901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
BlaalMtb  von  Obemdorfl; 

HJl.  3906.  An  act  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  ecrtlflcates  of  citizenship  in  the  Canal 
Zon«; 


H.R.  4077  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  A. 
Quaintance; 

HJl.  4454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Peldman: 

H.R  5622,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Jorge 
Ignaclo  Mlquel  Franca; 

H.R.  5958.  An  act  relating  to  applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  cus- 
tody pursuant  to  Judgments  of  State  courts; 

H.R.  5969.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raul  R.  Morlff; 

H.R,  6035.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  MaJ,  John  W.  Roy.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  6103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Umatilla,  Greg  ; 

H.R.  6115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
A.  G  Mendoza; 

H.R.  6226,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Blen- 
venido  Benach  Carrcras; 

H.R.  6443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio U.  Catasus; 

H.R,  6899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Myriam  de  la  Carldad  Ares  y  Fernandez  de 
Bosch; 

H.R,  7026.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nathan 
Levlne; 

HR,  7341.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ricardo  R,  Fuste; 

H.R  7382,  An  act  to  amend  section  1391  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
venue; 

H  R  8358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Milan 
Compress  Co.; 

HR  8614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Rajka  Sod:»; 

H  R  8937.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
A.  Turner; 

HR,  9213,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
A.  Buzbee; 

HR.9217,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex  ; 

H  R.  9036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  M. 
Pendarvls,  Jr  ; 

H  R.  9348  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Harold  G.  Wilmanh; 

H.R,  10151,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Crespo; 

H  R.  10249  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Mannlnen; 

H  R  10253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
E.  Bencomo; 

HR.  10259.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Allan  Baumal; 

H,R  10288  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Antonio  B,  Santillano; 

HR  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leon- 
ard J.  DaJton; 

HR.  10832,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Alesna  Relampagos; 
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H,R.  10846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
erine  Nabokoff  and  Emll  Homoceanu; 

H.R.  10876.  An  act  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  quit  claim  certain  prop- 
erty In  Jackson  County,  Ala.,  to  Skyline 
Churches  Cemetery,  a   corporation; 

H.R.  11224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pedro  Raphael: 

HR.  11254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  JulleU 
Gloria  Bersamin; 

H.R.  11256.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens  and 
levies,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H,R.  11467,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Joseph  J,  McGavin; 

H,R,  11570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
R.  Kemp; 

H.R.  11590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ja- 
cinta  Llorens; 

H.R.  11617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jun 
Becky; 

HJl.  11640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Juan  Antonio  Dumois; 

H.R.  11676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
R.  Bradley  and  others; 

H.R.  11952.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kazidakls; 

H.R.  11957.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Muriel 
Williams; 

H.R,  12237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Trl- 
States  Construction  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  12317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
August©  J.  Fernandez-Conde; 

H.R.  12512.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carl  V.  j 
Elliott;  I 

H.R.  12781.  An   act   for   the   relief  of   Dr.  I 
Mario  Orlando  Santos-Estevez;  j 

H.R.  12826.  An   act   for  the   relief  of  Kim   I 
Kap  Yung; 

H.R.  12920,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alex-  ! 
ander  Francis  Saker,  M.D,;  I 

HJl.  13101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
P.  Navarro,  M  D  ; 

H,R.  13192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nermln 
Demirbag  Lavapies; 

H.R.  13370.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  fused  crude  aluminum  oxide  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13551.  An  act  to  amend  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  13661.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  battery-grade  synthetic  manganese 
dioxide  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  13682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.  Auseon; 

H.R.  13683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Ivins; 


H.R  13800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  S5c. 
Ronald  J.  Olson.  U.S.  Army,  retired; 

H.R  13935,  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
become  a  party  to  the  agreement  relating  to 
bus  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  as  set 
forth  in  title  II  of  the  act  of  AprU  14,  1965 
(79  Stat,  60).  and  consented  to  by  Congress 
in  that  act  and  in  the  act  of  November  1. 
1965   (79  Stat,   1157); 

H.R.  13982,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  14.  1964,  to  authorize  payments  of 
any  amounts  authorized  under  the  act  to  the 
estates  of  persons  who  would  have  been  eli- 
gible for  payments  under  the  authority  of 
the  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14075,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  settle  and  pay  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  taking  of  the  1960 
decennial  census; 

H,R.  14173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio Barquet  Chediak: 

H  R  14174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esteban 
Fernandez  Noda; 

HR.  14233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bea- 
triz  Diaz: 

HR,  14525,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Macpherson.  Jr.; 

H.R.  14615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain members  and  former  members  of  the 
Army  on  whose  behalf  erroneous  payments 
were  made  for  storage  of  household  goods; 

H.R,  14643,  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  international  studies  and  re- 
search ; 

H.R,  14741,  An  act  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  officers  who 
may  serve  in  the  combined  grades  of  brig- 
adier general  and  major  general; 

H.R.  14749.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
erlne  M.  Perakis; 

H.R,  14819,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Nussbaum; 

H.R.  14864.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals; 

H.R.  14920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
del  Carmen  Bermudez; 

H.R.  14984.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Camacho  Castro; 

H.R,  14990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Adams,  doing  business  as  the  Adams  Manu- 
facturing Co,: 

H,R,  15014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
P.  Leonhardy: 

HR,  15183,  An  act  to  adjust  the  status  of 
Cuban  refugees  to  that  of  lawful  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  15251  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
W,  Taylor: 

H.R.  15297.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
G.  Duffy,  lieutenant.  U,S,  Navy; 

H,R,  15488,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  All 
Haji-Morad; 

H.R.  15766.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws; 

H.R.  16074.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  un- 
paid Interest  accrued  after  September  30, 
1931.  on  loans  made  to  World  War  I  veterans 
upon  the  sectirity  of  adjusted  service  cer- 
tificates; 

H.R.  16394.  An  net   for  the  relief  of  cer- 


tain enlisted  members  of  the  military  serv- 
ices who  lost  interest  on  amounts  deptoelted 
imder  section  1035  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  prior  laws  authorizing  enlisted 
members'  deposits,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vi- 
cente Fernandez  Marino; 

H.R.  16610,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Antonio  Rondon  Delgado; 

H,R,  16977,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
G,  Peterson.  Harry  E,  Byers,  and  Russell  W. 
Jordan; 

H.R,  17260  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A   Jellison: 

HR.  17261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augus- 
tus J.  Theodore: 

H.R.  17271.  An  act  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease from  $200  to  $500  the  monthly  com- 
bat pay  exclusion  for  commissioned  officers 
serving  in  combat  zones; 

H.R.  17376,  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H,R,  17451.  An  act  to  preserve  the  pay  and 
retirement  privileges  of  certain  former 
deputy  chiefs  of  Navy  biu-eaus; 

HR,  17588,  An  act  to  amend  section  8(g) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  with  respect  to  assignments; 

H.R,  17798,  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Judg- 
ment or  decree  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  shall  not  constitute 
a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR,  18019.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  an  addition  at 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Wash- 
ington, D,C,; 

H,R,  18021,  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR,  18033,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Fidel 
Rodriguez-Cubas;  and 

H,R,  18381,  An    act    making   supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  25.  1966: 

H.R.  203.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  research 
into  spinal  cord  Injuries  and  diseases; 

HR.  647,  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901,  to  permit  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees  in  deeds  of  trust  in  the  District  of 
Coltunbia  by  agreement  of  the  parties; 

HR.  872.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
offenses  committed  in  Indian  country; 

H.R.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  Foster 
Hunter; 

H  R.  3348,  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  students  of  veterinary 
medicine; 

H.R.  5990.  An  act  to  grant  Increased  bene- 
fits to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under  the 
Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  8, 
1937; 

H.R,  7973,  An  act  to  amend  section  4339  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code; 

H.R,  8436,  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  watches,  clocks,  and 


timing  apparatus  from  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States; 

H.R,  9778.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  military 
law.  and  to  Improve  the  Code; 

H.R.  11475.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  or  Jellyfish  and  other  such 
pests  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  11631  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify,  improve,  and 
add  additional  programs  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

HR,  13103  An  act  to  provide  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  foreign  investment  in  the 
Un.ted  Slates,  to  establish  a  presidential 
election  campaign  fund  to  assist  in  financing 
the  costs  of  presidential  election  campaigns, 
and   for  other  purpo,ses; 

H.R,  13196,  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  of  medical  technologists 
and  personnel  in  other  allied  health  profes- 
sions, to  improve  the  educational  quality  of 
the  schools  training  such  allied  health  pro- 
fessions personnel,  and  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  existing  student  loan  programs 
for  medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  optometrlc,  and  nursing  students, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

HR,  14347,  An  act  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions for  payment  to  parents  and  children  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R,  14604,  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
facilities  and  services  to  be  furnished  visitors 
and  students  coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital: 

H.R,  14644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958; 

H.R.  14745.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R,  14929.  An  act  to  promote  international 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  ftirther  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  15024.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  select  an 
available  Government-owned  site  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  to  Improve  and  lease 
such  site  for  a  temporary  heliport; 

H.R.  15111.  An  act  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty: 

H.R.  17658.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Construction  Battalions  (Seabeesi 
25th  anniversary  and  the  U.S.  Navy  Civil 
Engineers    Corp    (CEC)     lOOth    anniversary; 

H.R.  18284.  An  act  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  adjust  the  legislative  Juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  the  Federal  reformatory  at 
Chlllicothe.  Ohio: 

H.J.  Res,  1001,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  May  each 
year  as  "Steelmark  Month";  and 

H,J.  Res.  1322,  Joint  resolution  giving  the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  90th  Congress, 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  wiU  be  published  not  later  than 
Monday,  November  21,  1966.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of 
speeches  withheld  for  revision  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized 
by  either  House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to 
the  Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-112,  Capitol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN.  Chairman. 


Report  of  tlif  House  Majority  Leader  on 
the  Accomplishments  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPREKENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  termed  the  89lh  Con- 
gress "fabulous."  I  am  proud  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  report  on  the  leeis- 
iative  accomplishments  of  the  past  2 
years  which  have  inspired  the  President's 
praise.  In  reviewing:  the  record  I  think 
we  may  conclude  that  the  President  has 
measured  this  Congress  and  found  that 
it  has  worked  hard,  has  exercised  un- 
usual creativity,  responsiveness,  fore- 
sight, and  re.sponsibility.  I  believe  that 
the  people,  too,  will  con.sider  that  we 
have  measured  up  to  the  tasks  of  our 
day  and  given  forethought  to  future 
generations. 

In  1816  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that 
"laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  In 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind."  That  admonition  is  one  to 
which  Congress  has  always  been  respon- 
sive and  none  more  so  than  the  89th 
Congress.  Technical  analyses  of  na- 
tional problems  are  meaningless  unless 
•ynchonized  with  the  ground  swell  of 
public    need    and    demand.    The    89th 


Congress  has  responded  to  the  public 
pulse  as  no  other  In  history;  I  think 
that  time  will  prove  it  has  made  a  sound 
diagnosis  of  human  needs  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  of  American  life. 

Our  people  feel  an  Intense  desire  for 
improvement  and  progress  in  many 
areas  of  their  lives.  The  Great  Society 
is  a  personal  as  well  as  a  national  con- 
cept. It  expresses  the  hopes  and  dreams 
shared  among  all  men— for  all  desire, 
dignity,  recognition,  and  opportunity.' 
All  men  wish  to  be  a  part  of  the  life  of 
their  commimity,  their  society,  their 
world.  They  hope  to  have  the  means 
to  maintain  their  health,  become  edu- 
cated and  to  educate  their  rhildren,  to 
work  and  progress  In  their  jjbs,  to  cast 
their  ballots,  to  enjoy  financial  inde- 
pendence and  some  leisure  in  the  later 
years  of  their  lives. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  89th  Congress  has  designed  legis- 
lation which  we  hope  will  blueprint  a 
better,  brighter  future  for  our  people. 
The  momentum  of  the  first  session  dur- 
ing which  we  enacted  legislation  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education,  to 
expand  suffrage,  to  cope  with  decaying 
cities,  poUuted  air  and  water,  was  not 
lost  in  the  second  session.  We  continued 
our  assault  upon  many  entrenched 
human  problems.  We  redoubled  our  ef- 
forts and  doubled  our  achievements  by 
attacking  the  problems  of  the  poor  in 
both  our  cities  and  rural  areas,  by 
Improving  the  lot  of  the  f aimer  and  the 
farm  laborer,  by  helping  our  people  in 


factories  and  Industries,  our  business- 
men, our  children,  and  our  senior 
citizens. 

Most  Importantly  of  aU.  and  with  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  of  dissent  on  tech- 
nical points,  we  demonstrated  that  Con- 
gress backed  our  men  In  Vietnam  by 
backing  our  President.  Our  unity  ""in  this 
Instance  symbolizes  the  deep  unity  which 
resides  In  our  country,  which  is  truly 
committed  to  creating  great  human 
beings  in  a  great  environment.  Tlie 
Congress  stands  foursquare  behind  the 
brave  men  on  whom  the  world  depend.s 
at  this  stage  In  its  history  to  hold  hl.c-h 
the  banners  of  freedom.  We  have 
backed  the  President  and  In  so  doing  we 
have  backed  those  whose  dedication  to 
our  country  and  to  liberty  far  outshines 
anything  we  can  contribute  to  the  per- 
petuation of  man's  right  to  choose  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  to  live  in  peace 
and  to  die  in  freedom. 

In  that  spirit  we  have  during  this  ses- 
sion enact^l  much  creative  and  positive 
as  well  as  remedial  legislation.  We  have 
e.xpanded  the  war  on  poverty;  we  have 
extended  and  continued  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  and 
higher  education  programs;  we  havp 
turned  our  attention  toward  citizen  care 
by  enacting  auto  and  highway  .safety 
legislation:  we  have  authorized  funds  to 
conduct  further  water  research  programs 
to  assure  the  existence  of  this  vital  re- 
source for  future  generations;  we  have 
supplied  library  construction  authoriza- 
tion to  help  provide  the  40  million  square 
feet  of  hbrary  space  we  desperately  need 
for  educational  purposes:  we  have  pro- 
vided funds  to  maintain  our  national 
security  and  support  our  commitments 
abroad;  we  have  aided  our  less  blessed 
sister  nations  in  terms  of  food,  technical 
training,  and  moral  support;  we  have 
asked  our  scientists  to  continue  their  ef- 
forts to  know  the  seaa  as  well  as  the 
skies. 

These  major  leglslattye  enactments 
have  been  accomplished  during  the  10 
months  of  1966.  They  required  of  us  our 
utmost  in  consideration  and  d^beration. 
The  Democratic  leadership  has  not  been 
intimidated  by  the  problems  <rf  our  time. 
I  am  eepecially  proud  that  our  majority 
party,  true  to  its  heritage,  has  designed 
new  legislative  formulas  for  "old"  Ideas, 
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and  has  constructed  suitable  foundations 
for  new  Ideas. 

Accomplishment  Is  impossible  without 
the  dedication  and  devotion  of  sincere 
and  hard-working  leaders.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  enjoys  the  re- 
spect, admiration,  and  affection  of  all 
Members.  He  deserves  also  their  thanks. 
His  wisdom,  kindly  consideration,  and 
guidance  have  benefited  us  all  and  have 
contributed  immeasxirably  to  the  success 
of  the  S9th  Congress.  History  will  record 
JoHiT  McCoRMACK  as  One  of  the  great 
legislative  leaders  of  all  time. 

Members  of  the  Democratic  majority 
also  hold  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Louisiana.  Hale  Boggs,  in  the  very 
highest  regard.  His  untiring  efforts  as 
majority  whip  have  been  of  Inestimable 
benefit  to  the  leadership  and  to  the 
House.  His  colleagues  admire  his  great 
ikllls  and  appreciate  his  dedication  and 
hard  work. 

To  each  Member  of  this  House,  regard- 
less of  political  party  and  regardless  of 
differing  opinion,  I  woxild  like  to  ext«id 
my  deepest  appreciation.  The  responsi- 
bilities with  which  we  have  been  charged 
by  the  American  people  are  not  carried 
lightly.  Our  burdens  have  become  In- 
creasingly weighty  and  our  challenges 
vltaL  Every  Member  can  be  proud  of 
the  record  of  this  House  and  of  the  part 
he  played  in  the  89th  Congress.  As  I 
have  said  before,  the  accomplishments 
of  the  8&th  Congress  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  every  person  who  has  had  the 
privilege  erf  serving  in  it. 

DETCNSC    ACnvmES    AND    VETERANS 

The  89th  Congress  has  concentrated 
vouch  effort  In  its  examination  of  our 
commitments  to  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia  and  South  Vietnam,  and  indeed  to 
all  the  people  of  the  free  world.  Our 
aelf-respect  and  security  as  a  nation, 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-determina- 
tion, and  the  security  of  all  free  nations 
has  been  Involved  in  our  consideration 
of  these  commitments. 

Early  in  the  first  session,  the  Congress 
responded  quickly  to  President  John- 
son's request  for  additional  funds  to 
meet  commitments  in  soiitheast  Asia 
when  it  approved,  in  one  of  the  first  leg- 
islative actions  of  that  session,  a  $700 
million  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  Again,  early  this  year 
the  Congress  responded  quickly  to  the 
needs  of  our  troops  when  President  John- 
son emphasized  keeping  our  men  pre- 
pared by  stating: 

W«  wUl  glTe  our  fighting  men  what  they 
must  have:  every  gun.  every  dollar,  and  every 
decUloD  whatever  the  coet  or  whatever  the 
chaUenge. 

The  Congress  speedily  approved  the 
President's  request  for  $13  billion-plus 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  bill  provided  $1,620  million  for  mil- 
itary personnel,  $2,316,269,000  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  $7,019  million  for 
procurement,  $151,650,000  for  research 
and  devel<4>ment.  and  $1,238  million  for 
construction.  It  also  provided  $415  mil- 
lion for  foreign  aid  to  southeast  Asia  and 
an  additional  $375  million  in  military 
assistance  to  liquidate  an  existing  con- 
tract authorization. 


The  bQl  also  provided  that  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Defense  Department 
could  be  used  for  support  of  Vietnamese 
and  other  "free  world  forces  in  Vietnam" 
during  fiscal  year  1966.  This  in  effect 
allowed  a  merger  of  military  assistance 
fun'ls  for  use  In  South  Vietnam  with  reg- 
ular Defense  Department  appropriations 
and  contributed  to  our  combined  allied 
effort  in  that  country. 

In  each  Instance  the  supplemental  de- 
fease funds  were  approved  speedily  by 
alm'jst  unanimous  roUcalls  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. These  votes  are  a  clear  indication 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people,  continue  to  support  our 
President  and  our  fighting  men  in  their 
stand  asainst  those  forces  which  seek 
to  overrun  southeast  Asia  and  which 
strive  to  deprive  the  people  of  that  area  of 
their  riuht  to  peace,  freedom,  and  self- 
determination. 

In  1965.  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  appro- 
priated $46,887,163,000  for  1966  fiscal 
year  expen-ses  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. This  past  year,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $58,067,472,000  for  the  De- 
fense EK-parlment  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
These  appropriation.s  reflect  a  continu- 
ing effort  of  the  Congre.ss  to  .see  that  our 
military  forces  will  be  strone;  enough  and 
adeqyiate  enou^ih  to  maintain  and  sup- 
port the  basic  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
this  country.  Of  the  $58  billion  plus  ap- 
propriau-d  this  past  year.  $18,731,044,000 
was  allocated  to  militarj'  personnel. 
$15.703..321.000  is  designated  for  opei-a- 
tion  and  maint^enance,  while  $16,641.- 
800.000  i.s  de.sisned  for  miliUiry  procure- 
ment. Of  particular  not<!  are  sums 
Included  In  the  bill  for  development  of 
the  Nike  X  missile  defense  system,  nu- 
clear powered  surface  vessels,  and  ad- 
vamced  manned  bomber  and  other  new 
weapons  systems. 

The  I>efense  appropriations  bill  also 
authorizes  the  President  to  mobilize  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  U.S.  reservists  to 
meet  manpower  requirements  for  the 
Vietname.se  war  and  for  other  military 
commitments  without  first  declaring  a 
national  emergency.  Reserve  units  eligi- 
ble for  call  include  all  organized  units  of 
the  Ready  Reserve,  Individual  members 
of  Ready  Reserve  mobilization  pools,  and 
enlistees  in  the  Reserve  enlistment  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  total  of  about  789,000 
men.  This  authority,  which  expires  on 
June  3Ck  1968,  would  allow  Reserve  units 
to  be  oalled  up  and  retained  on  active 
duty  f(f  a  period  of  up  to  24  months.  An 
IndividLal  activated  under  this  provision 
would  oe  limited  to  the  difference  be- 
tween 24  months  and  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  his  previous  tour  of  active  serv- 
ice. 

This  past  year,  we  al.so  appropriated 
$979,570,000  for  military  construction 
which  compared  with  an  appropriation 
of  $1,090,789,000  for  military  construc- 
tion In  fiscal  yeax  1966.  Of  the  total  ap- 
propriated this  year.  $507,196,000  is  al- 
located for  maintenance,  leasing,  and 
debt  retirement  of  military  family  hous- 
ing. 

Another  significant  enactment  this  past 
year,  which  will  insure  that  our  fighting 
men  will  have  the  very  best  of  equip- 
ment, was  the  passage  of  a  $17.8  billion 


military  procurement  measure  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  This  bill.  Public  Law  89-501, 
provides  for  increased  procurement  oX 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  In- 
cluding nuclear-powered  surface  vessels. 
The  $17.8  billion  total  Includes  $7.3  bil- 
lion for  research,  development,  tests,  and 
evaluation  of  new  weapons  systems.  An- 
other significant  provision  of  Public  Law 
89-501  was  an  across-the-board  military 
pay  increase  of  3.2  percent,  which  became 
effective  last  July. 

In    August    1965.    President    Johnson 
signed  Public  Law  89-132,  a  bill  which 
had  provided  an  adjustment  in  rates  of      ' 
compensation   to  members  of   the  uni- 
formed services.     The  3'.2-percent  pay 
Increase  contained  in  Public  Law  89-501 
was  a  continuing  effort  on  the  part  of      , 
the  Congress  to  see  that  those  persons      , 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
this  country's  security  receive  an  annual 
Income  and  a  standard  of  living  compar- 
able to  that  received  by  their  civilian      i 
counterparts.      To    that    end.    the    bill      ; 
signed  by  the  President  In  August  1965,      i 
had    authorized    an    appropriation    of      , 
$1,048  million  for  pay  )-aises  for  military      j 
personnel.  Including  active  duty  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  reservists,  and 
retired  persoruiel. 

Basic  pay  adjustments  for  active  duty 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  accounted 
for  $809,855,000  of  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  89-132.  Within 
that  category,  a  6-percent  increase  was 
granted  to  ofiBcers  with  more  than  2 
years'  service;  a  22-percent  increase  was 
granted  to  ofiBcers  with  less  than  2  years' 
service:  a  17.3-percent  Increase  was  au- 
thorized for  enlisted  men  with  less  than 
2  years'  service,  while  enlisted  men  with 
more  than  2  years'  service  received  a  total 
authorization  in  excess  of  $493  million. 

But  the  morale  boost  offered  by  the  pay  | 
raise  has  not  been  oiu-  only  concern  for 
these  men  who  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity. In  order  to  assist  our  returning 
servicemen,  we  have  passed  what  is  usu^  i 
ally  referred  to  as  the  "cold  war  GI  ; 
bill,"  which  extends  to  veterans  who 
have  served  since  January  31,  1955,  a 
number  of  benefits  to  aid  them  In  their 
search  for  productive  and  rewarding 
civilian  lives.  Under  terms  of  Public 
Law  89-358.  veterans  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  partial  payment  of  education  ex- 
penses. Including  the  costs  of  personal 
and  dependent  subsistence,  tuition, 
books,  supplies,  and  similar  costs.  A  cold 
war  GI  may  receive  1  month  of  educa- 
tional aid  for  each  month,  or  part  of  a 
month,  up  to  a  maxlmiun  of  36  months, 
that  he  was  on  active  duty  after  January 
31,1955. 

As  still  another  aid  to  the  former  sol- 
dier's civilian  life  adjustment,  we  have 
authorized  VA  home  loan  guarantees  and 
home  loans  for  eligible  veterans.  The 
preference  extended  to  veterans  In  Fed- 
eral Government  hiring  procedures  will 
continue.  Likewise  the  veteran  will  re- 
ceive the  benefits  already  offered  by  job 
counseling  professional  placement  pro- 
grams, and  other  facilities  provided  for 
eligible  veterans. 

Other  enactments  of  the  89th  Congress 
which  have  reflected  the  concern  of  this 
Government  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  veterans  Include  Public 
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Law  89-149.  which  was  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
which  authorizes  an  increase  In  the 
monthly  pay  of  enlisted  personnel  and 
officers  who  are  engaged  In  dangerotis  as- 
signments on  the  flight  decks,of  aircraft 
carriers.  Enlisted  men  will  receive  an 
additional  $55  a  month  while  officers  will 
receive  $110  a  month  in  hazardous  duty 
pay. 

Public  Law  89-26  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  special  allowances  for  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  armed  services 
who  are  ordered  evacuated  from  an  over- 
seas danger  zone.  Under  previous  law, 
dependents  who  were  ordered  evacuated 
cotild  receive  per  diem  allowances  and 
cost-of-living  allowances  only  when  they 
were  evacuated  to  another  oversea  area. 
No  special  allowances  were  granted  when 
they  were  returned  to  the  United  States. 
The  serious  financial  hardships  resulting 
from  forced  evacuations  have  been  cor- 
rected by  this  bill. 

Another  bill  of  great  Importance  to 
the  widows  and  children  of  armed  serv- 
ices personnel  Is  Public  Law  89-151, 
which  provides  that  the  survivors  of  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  dies 
while  on  active  duty  may  receive  the 
monetary  value  of  his  unused  and  ac- 
crued leave  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This 
Is  a  provision  which  has  been  available 
to  survivors  of  civilian  employees  for 
some  time,  but  it  was  only  extended  to 
survivors  of  military  personnel  by  action 
of  this  Congress  in  1965.  The  Congress 
this  year.  In  Public  Law  89-614,  extended 
eligibility  for  outpatient  care  In  civilian 
hospitals  to  spouses  and  children  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  on  active  duty.  This 
law  also  provides  that  mihtary  retirees 
and  their  spouses  and  children  are  also 
eligible  for  both  Inpatient  and  outpatient 
care  at  civilian  facilities.  In  addition, 
the  law  provides  a  new  program  for  the 
care  of  mentally  retarded  and  physically 
handicapped  spouses  and  children  of  ac- 
tive duty  personnel.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Government  will  provide  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  care  It  authorizes 
First  year  cost  of  this  bill  is  estimated 
to  be  $142  million. 

Last  year.  In  Public  Law  89-140,  the 
Congress  authorized  transportation,  at 
Govenunent  expense,  of  dependents  ac- 
companying members  of  the  uniformed 
services  at  stations  outside  the  United 
States  who  require  medical  attention, 
excluding  elective  surgery,  unavailable 
locally  or  below  standard  in  quality.  This 
bill  attempts  to  provide  equal  facilities 
for  all  dependents  and  afford  them  ac- 
cess and  use  of  first-class  medical  facili- 
ties regardless  of  the  location  In  which 
they  may  be  stationed. 

Chapter  31.  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  was  amended  last  year  to 
Include  an  authorization  for  a  10-year 
extension,  through  June  30,  1975,  of  the 
period  during  which  veterans  seriously 
disabled  in  'Worid  War  II  or  the  Korean 
war  would  continue  to  be  eligible  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  and  training 
This  act  offers  aid  similar  to  that  au- 
thorized for  blinded  veterans  by  Public 
lAW  87-591.  to  disabled  veterans  whose 
service-connected  disability  has  become 
progressively  worse  and  who  have  con- 
sequently been  prevented  from  pursuing 
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occupational  activities  for  which  they 
♦lad  been  previously  prepared.  This  bill 
offers  hope  to  veterans  who  have  been 
hospitahzed  for  a  long  period  of  time  but 
who  are  now  capable  of  participation  In 
rehabilitation  and  training  programs. 

Public  Law  89-137  authorized  an  In- 
crease in  the  subsistence  allowance 
granted  to  disabled  veterans  receiving 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  training. 
It  also  authorized  an  Increase  in  cost  of 
living  allowances  for  children  of  disabled 
or  deceased  veterans  receiving  educa- 
tional assistance  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program. 

One  of  the  last  actions  of  the  first 
session  was  passage  of  a  bill  providing  an 
average  10-percent  Increase  In  monthly 
compensation  payments  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
their  dependents.  Veterans  who  are  50 
percent  or  more  disabled  received  the 
largest  Increase  In  monthly  rates.  The 
first  year  cost  of  this  legislation  was  cp- 
proxlmately  $176  million. 

legislation— Public  Law  89-214 — was 
passed  which  authorizes  the  purchase  of 
group  life  Insurance  for  all  active  duty 
members  of  the  armed  sendees.  Each 
active  duty  member  wUl  be  Insured 
against  death  In  the  amount  of  $10,000. 
An  individual  may  waive  all  coverage  or 
he  may  select  Insurance  In  the  amount 
of  $5,000.  Premiums  will  be  deducted 
from  his  monthly  pay. 

Widows,  widowers,  children,  or  parents 
of  armed  services  personnel  who  died  In 
the  course  of  hostile  action,  as  a  result  of 
military  or  naval  accidents,  or  because 
of  the  extra  hazards  imposed  by  military 
or  naval  operations,  will  receive  a  death 
gratuity  payment  of  $5,000.  This  death 
gratuity  clause  Is  retroactive  and  covers 
deaths  occurring.  In  the  circumstances 
stipulated  above,  on  or  after  January  1, 
1957,  through  the  date  when  the  terms  of 
the  group  life  Insurance  became  opera- 
tional. 

This  Congress  has  recognized  that 
these  various  enactments  little  benefit 
the  dependents  of  our  military  forces 
personnel  serving  overseas  If  those  chil- 
dren do  not  have  regular  educational 
Institutions  and  a  well-qualified  teaching 
staff  available.  In  this  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  we  enacted  Public  Law 
89-391,  which  adjusted  inequities  in  the 
basic  rate  of  pay  of  teachers  and  related 
personnel  working  under  the  Defense  De- 
partment overseas  school  program.  We 
recognize  that  tliese  overseas  teachers 
have  not  been  able  to  command  salaries 
commensurate  with  their  contribution 
and  with  their  training.  In  an  effort  to 
maintain  the  highest  possible  standards 
for  the  children  In  our  overseas  depend- 
ent school  system,  we  have  provided  an 
approximate  10-percent  salary  Increase 
for  these  dedicated  teachers. 

This  Congress,  in  the  past  session,  also 
recognized  the  debt  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  this  Government  owe 
to  the  gallant  veterans  of  the  Army  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  who 
served  side  by  side  with  U.S.  forces  in 
World  War  n.  We  acted  this  year  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  several  Important 
acts  to  those  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. We  extended  the  benefits  of 
the  War  Orphans'  Educational  Assistance 


for  prants-ln-ald  to  certain  veterans  of 
the  Philippine  Army,  and  we  provided 
for  grants  In  aid  to  certain  veterans  of 
the  Philippine  Army.  These  enactments 
recognized  the  many  sacrifices  the.se  peo- 
ple and  their  deceased  comrades  made 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  In  southeast 
Asia  In  Worid  War  II, 

rORiaGN    ASSISTANCE 

In  the  years  since  World  War  n  this 
countiT  has  come  to  realize  that  our 
security  is  closely  bound  up  with  tlie 
security  and  with  the  stability  of  other 
lands  and  other  peoples.  We  have  come 
to  know  that  our  future  security  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  freedom  in 
this  counti-y  depend  upon  the  mainte- 
nance throughout  the  world  of  strong, 
free,  and  independent  nations. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan 
we  have  attempted  to  aid  those  govern- 
ments who  desire  our  assistance  in  estab- 
iLshing  themselves  as  strong  and  stable 
nations.  In  the  first  session,  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1965,  we  ap- 
propriated $3,218  million  to  finance  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  programs 
and  $714,188,000  in  other  funds  for  re- 
lated programs.  This  year,  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966— Public 
Law  89-583— we  authorized  $3,500,735.- 
500  in  appropriations  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  during 
fiscal  year  1967.  This  legislation  con- 
tained authorizations  for  most  programs 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  but 
It  aLso  gave  3-year  authorizations  to  the 
resoected  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  projects.  The 
appropriation  for  this  area  of  Govern- 
ment was  $2,936,490,500  for  foreign  aid 
and  $556,983,000  for  allied  programs.  Of 
this  last  figure,  $110  million  was  for  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Last  year  I  reported  that  nearly  14.000 
trainees  and  volunteers  were  serving  this 
Nation  through  the  Peace  Corps.  This 
year  the  Peace  Corps  ranks  have  swollen 
to  16.000  persons  In  50  countries.  In 
order  to  support  their  activities  around 
the  world,  the  $110  million  mentioned 
above  was  appropriated  for  that  agency 
for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Not  only  are  we  concerned  with  the 
security  and  self-determination  prob- 
lems facing  our  fellow  man  In  this  20th 
century,  but  we  are  also  concerned  with 
the  economic  and  himianitarian  needs  of 
our  sister  nations'  citizens. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  construc- 
tive aid  and  an  outstanding  example  of 
fiscal  cooperation  is  Public  Law  89-369, 
the  authorization  of  the  President  to  ac- 
cept membership  on  b?half  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Asian  r>evelopment  Bank. 
An  appropriation  of  $200  million  is  au- 
thorized for  this  purpose. 

This  farsighted  proposal  means  that 
the  cooperating  nations  will  be  charged 
with  making  loans  to  the  less  developed 
member  countries  In  Asia.  The  Bank 
has  19  regional  members  and  12  non- 
regional  members.  Asian  members  have 
pledged  $650  million  of  the  Bank's  capi- 
tal. This  new  Bank  will  come  into  be- 
ing when  15  signatories  of  the  Banks 
charter,  10  of  them  Asian,  representing 
65  percent  of  the  subscribed  capital, 
have  ratified  the  Bank's  charter.  The 
charter  was  approved  last  December  at 
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Manila  and  that  Island  city  will  be  its 
chosen  site. 

The  size  of  our  pledge  to  the  Bank's 
capital  gives  our  country  the  right  to 
elect  1  of  the  3  non-Asian  seats 
in  the  lO-man  Board  of  Ettrectors.  These 
Directors  will  exercise  day-to-day  policy 
supervision  of  the  Bank,  although  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  policies  of 
this  new  institution  will  lie  with  the 
Bofurd  of  Governors.  Each  member-na- 
tion has  one  Governor.  In  these,  as  in 
most  other  respects,  the  Bank's  organiza- 
tion, lending  policy,  and  administrative 
structure  closely  follows  those  of  the 
World  Bank. 

This  Development  Bank  is  an  example 
of  mutual  assistance.  It  is  designed  to 
permit  long-range  help.  Any  realistic 
deliberative  body,  however,  must  also  be 
prepared  to  work  on  the  short-range 
emergency  front  if  it  seeks  to  be  trviJy 
effective  in  a  humanitarian  way. 

The  Members  of  this  Congress,  in  the 
second  session,  proved  their  concern  for 
the  people  of  the  world,  and  proved  their 
ability  to  act  quickly  in  face^wf  need 
when  they  passed  the  Emergency  Aid  to 
India  Act,  Public  Law  89-406. 

Hunger  is  man's  oldest,  most  shameful 
scourge.  No  man  deserves  to  be  hungry. 
A  hungry  human  being  is  a  shame  on 
the  whole  human  race.  Himger  creates 
a  breeding  ground  of  discontent  and  a 
tool  of  potential  exploitation. 

It  is  fervently  hoped  that  this  new 
enactment  will  help  India  meet  her 
pressing  food  shortages.  It  makes  such 
commodities  as  food  grain,  com,  vege- 
table oils,  milk  powder,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco available  to  India's  needy.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  least  a  land  of  milk 
and  honey  such  as  our  own  can  do  even 
as  we  seek  to  do  for  our  own  needy  citi- 
zens. It  has  been  aptly  observed  that 
no  man  has  truly  helped  himself  until 
he  has  helped  another. 

Food  may  always  be  our  most  effective 
ai\d  the  most  humanitarian  form  of  8is- 
slstance  our  productive  and  fortimate 
Nation  can  offer  the  people  of  this  world. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  disclosed  that  the 
world's  food  output  failed  to  Increase 
last  year.  The  world  population,  how- 
ever, rose  by  another  70  million.  Figured 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  this  means  that 
there  was  2  percent  less  food  available 
for  everyone. 

With  this  report  in  mind,  we  have  en- 
acted the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  1966, 
which  extends  the  expiring  foreign  food 
aid  program — Public  Law  480 — through 
1968.  The  new  act  has  changed  the 
emphasis  from  one  of  surplus  disposal 
to  <me  of  planned  production  for  export. 
This  new  and  expanded  program  also 
emphasizes  that  countries  receiving  U.S. 
aid  must  work  to  improve  their  own  agri- 
cultural production  and  to  control  their 
populations.  In  addition,  foreign  cur- 
rency acquired  by  the  United  States  un- 
der this  program  will  be  made  available, 
for  the  first  time,  for  population  control 
programs  in  developing  countries.  An 
annual  expenditure  of  $2.5  billion  is  au- 
thorized by  this  expanded  food-for- 
peace  program. 

These  actions,  which  reflect  U.S. 
concern  for  our  neighbors  and  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  world  in  southeast 


Asia  and  i:i  India  are  iti  con.sonance  with 
similar  eaactmenUi  on  the  l.sc  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  in  1965.  which  re- 
flected equal  concern  for  our  fellow  cit- 
izens of  this  hemisphere.  As  I  said  last 
year  in  reporting  on  tho.se  developments, 
this  country  continues  to  act  in  good 
faith  to  build  a  iiemi.sphere— and  a  world 
—  "where  all  met;  can  hope  for  the  same 
hicih  standard  of  livins.  and  all  can  live 
out  their  lives  in  di'.inity  and  in  free- 
dom " 

In  1965  the  Contire.^5  approved  three 
major  enactments  which  indicated  our 
strong  feelings  in  belialf  of  our  neiRhlX)rs 
to  the  south.  Ttie  Congress  strength- 
ened the  International  Monetary  Fund 
by  Increasing  by  25  percent  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  pool.  Public  Law  89-31  authorized 
an  Increase  of  $1,035  million  in  the  U.S. 
contribution,  bringing  the  total  U.S. 
share  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  $5.16  bUllon. 

The  Congress  also  acted  to  strengthen 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
which  is  the  major  cooperative  banking 
instrumentality  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  links  in  the  partnership  which 
joins  this  country  witii  other  free  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere.  The  Congress 
authorized  a  $750  million  US.  contribu- 
tion to  an  Increase  in  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank 

The  third  significant  action  we  under- 
took last  year  was  to  authorize  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  which  was  signed  in  1962. 
Coffee,  a  primary  commodity  for  many 
countries  of  this  hemisphere,  plays  an 
Important  part  in  the  lives  of  untold  mil- 
lions of  persons.  Instability  of  world- 
wide coffee  prices  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  social  and  economic  betterment  in 
many  countries.  US.  participation  In 
this  agreement,  which  will  tend  to 
stabilize  coffee  prices,  will  greatly  bene- 
fit our  southern  neighbors. 

To  further  commimlcation  which  will 
aid  In  maintaining  good  health  around 
this  planet,  we  have  authorized  an 
appropriation  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  host  an  International  gather- 
in?  of  respected  professional  health 
workers  in  1969  wltli  Boston  as  the  site. 
We  have  also  suggested  the  designa- 
tion of  a  Federal  agency  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  scientific,  educational,  and 
cultural  materials  among  nations.  Pro- 
visions in  Public  Law  89-634  and  similar 
legislation  will  be  sroatly  appreciated  by 
all  scientists,  artists,  and  educators 
throughout  the  world. 

We  have  attempted  to  encourage 
mutual  economic  cooperation  by  en- 
couraging international  trade.  Members 
of  this  congressional  session  have  au- 
thorbed  the  President  to  provide  for 
US.  cooperation  in  the  Inter-American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center  known  as 
Interama.  Located  in  Miami.  Fla..  this 
permanent  international  fair  will  serve 
as  a  meeting  ground  for  the  govern- 
ments and  industries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  other  areas  of  the  world. 
By  encouraging  display  and  discussion. 
Public  Law  89-355  will  contribute  toward 
international  cooperation;  and  by  stim- 
ulating trade  it  will  contribute  toward 
economic  development. 


In  other  important  legislation  affect- 
ing the  US.  position  in  international  af- 
fairs, we  authorized  U.S.  membership 
in  the  Pan-American  Institute  of  Geog- 
raphy and  History.  We  have  provided 
for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Com- 
munist China.  The  Congress  author- 
ized conclusion  of  an  agreement  with 
Mexico  for  an  international  flood  control 
project  on  the  Tiajuana  River  in  accord- 
ance with  a  1944  treaty  on  this  subject. 
Also,  we  agreed  to  join  with  tlie  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  in  joint  action  to  solve 
the  salinity  problem  on  the  lower  Rio 
Grande.  In  addition,  late  in  this  ses- 
sion, the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  will  provide  procedures  to  enable 
certain  Cuban  refugees  in  this  country 
to  adjust  their  status  to  that  of  lawful 
permanent  residents. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  knowledge 
of  other  countries  is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance in  promoting  mutual  imder- 
standlng  between  nations.  Recognizing 
that  our  citizenry  must  be  prepared  to 
live  their  lives  in  an  Increasingly  socially 
complex  and  culture-mixing  planet,  we 
have  enacted  a  bold  new  comprehensive 
approach  to  world  understanding.  Tlie 
International  Education  Act  of  1966  es- 
tablishes a  grant  program  to  various  col- 
leges and  universities  or  similar  institu- 
tions in  an  effort  to  strengthen  interna- 
tional studies  and  research  programs 
here  in  the  United  States. 

The  grant  program  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered through  a  center  established  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  Is  not,  however,  just  another 
effort  to  aid  education.  It  Is  creative  leg- 
islative construction  designed  to  fulfill 
the  needs  of  the  future.  Since  the  needs 
of  the  future  can  only  be  observed  dimly, 
we  have  made  the  grant  programs  as 
varied  as  possible.  These  grants  can  be 
utilized  for  student  work-study  travel 
projects;  faculty  planning  to  project  new 
and  expanded  programs;  curriciilum  de- 
velopment emphasis;  teaching  and  re- 
search work;  foreign  teacher  and  visit- 
ing scholar  proposals. 

The  advancement  of  our  knowledge 
will  in  turn  benefit  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions. As  we  turn  attention  toward  pro- 
viding the  tools  of  understanding  to  our 
students,  we  are  likewise  facing  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  cannot  be  secure 
in  a  world  in  which  50  percent  of  the  resi- 
dents are  Illiterate,  poorly  skilled,  and 
untrained.  This  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  hunger,  illness,  frustrated  hopes, 
and  political  histability  are  built.  It  is 
the  foundation  that  demands  our  con- 
centrated examination  and  aid.  Access 
to  professional  health  workers,  nutri- 
tional food.  Including  fish  meal  protein 
concentrates,  is  a  comparatively  short- 
term  program.  This  is  a  long-term  vis- 
ion. It  will  provide  the  "hoe"  and  the 
"seed"  to  our  students  and  eventually 
to  our  neighbors  rather  than  simply  the 
"com"  which  the  hungry  eat  today  and 
seek  again  tomorrow. 

As  the  President  has  stated: 
Over  the  past  two  decades,  our  universities 
have  been  a  major  resource  In  carrying  on 
development  programa  around  the  world. 
We  hAve  made  heavy  demands  upon  them. 
But  we  have  not  supported  them  adequately. 

Now  we  will  offer  new  assistance  and 
progressive  potential. 
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TAXES    AND   ECONOMIC    POl  ICY 


The  89th  Congress  was  continuously 
alert  to  the  Nation's  economic  situation. 
In  1965  we  acted  to  revise  the  Federal 
excise  tax  schedule  through  Public  Law 
89-44.  This  action,  which  was  designed 
to  reduce  taxes  by  about  $4.7  billion,  was 
calculated  to  serve  as  fidditional  stimulus 
to  the  economy  to  carry  on  the  unprece- 
dented economic  growth  which  has  been 
the  good  fortune  of  this  country  since 
early  1961.  The  Congress  enacted  in 
March  of  this  year  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966.  Tills  law.  Public  Law  89- 
368,  was  another  impressive  step  by  this 
Congress  to  aid  the  economic  situation 
of  our  comitry. 

This  step  was  necessary  because  in- 
creased expenditures  for  the  Vietnamese 
war  and  the  strong  resmgence  of  our 
economy  since  the  doldioims  of  the  1950's 
had  caused  us  to  experience  some  infla- 
tionary pressures.  The  timely,  respon- 
sible, and  effective  action  reflected  by 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966  was  expected  to  remove  about  $4 
billion  from  the  economy  this  calendar 
year.  The  act  provides  for  the  acceler- 
ated payment  of  corporate  taxes,  it  pro- 
vides a  system  of  graduated  withholding 
of  individual  Income  taxes,  and  it  re- 
stores certain  excise  taxes  which  had 
been  reduced  in  1965.  Increased  pay- 
roll taxes  for  social  security  and  medi- 
care will  take  an  additional  $6  billion 
out  of  the  economy  this  calendar  year, 
thus  having  a  substantial  effect  on  In- 
flationary trends  in  the  economy. 

The  89th  Congress  again  moved,  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  to  further  curb  these 
inflationary  pressures.  We  enacted 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  temporarily  suspend  both 
the  7-percent  iiivestment  tax  credit  on 
the  purchase  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment and  certain  methods  of  accelerated 
depreciation  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial buildings.  The  suspensions  will  be 
effective  from  October  10.  1966,  through 
December  31,  1967.  Investors  who  have 
put  in  binding  orders  before  the  suspen- 
sion date  were  to  be  entitled  to  the  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  was 
to  be  authorized  on  buildings  whose  con- 
struction was  begun  or  was  under  con- 
tract as  of  the  date  the  suspension  was 
to  go  Into  effect. 

The  bill  further  provided  tliat  the  sus- 
pension win  not  apply  to  investment  of 
less  than  $20,000  or  to  depreciation  on 
buildings  valued  at  $50,000  or  less.  When 
the  suspension  is  lifted  on  January  1, 
1968,  the  maximum  amount  of  tax  credit 
allowed  will  be  increased  to  50  percent  of 
tax  liabilities  above  $25,000  and  Investors 
will  be  allowed  to  cany  unused  balances 
for.vard  for  a  period  of  up  to  7  years. 
This  results  in  a  substantial  broadenljig 
of  the  credit  over  existing  law. 

But  our  concern  over  inflation  must 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  our  good  for- 
tune and  our  optimism.  As  the  Presi- 
dent observed  in  his  economic  report,  the 
value  of  our  Nation's  annual  output  of 
goods  and  services  rose  more  than  one- 
third  from  1960  to  1965.  Last  year  alone 
om-  gi-oss  national  products  made  a  rec- 
ord advance  of  $47  billion.  In  addition, 
it  Is  expected  that  the  product  of  the 
American  economy  will  Increase  by  some 
$50  bilhon  during  calendar  year  1967. 


An  economic  policy  is  not  sound  or  just 
if  it  ignores  the  concerns  of  the  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  workingman. 

Our  minimum  wage  laws  must  be  fair 
and  in  step  with  the  economy.  The  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  passed  a 
minimum  wage  law  suited  to  the  times. 
The  major  provisions  of  this  legislation 
increased  the  $1.25  an  hour  nonfarm 
wage  floor  by  stages  to  $1.60  an  hour. 
The  law  also  extends  minimum  wage  cov- 
erage to  an  additional  8.1  million  em- 
ployees, including  certain  agricultural 
workers.  The  bill  extends  overtime  pay 
protection  to  certain  employees  not  pre- 
viously covered  and  establishes  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1  an  hour  for  the  newlv- 
covered  farmworkers  whose  pay  w  ill  then 
be  gradually  increased  to  $1.30  an  hour. 

The  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
also  continued  to  make  provisions  to  aid 
the  faithful  public  servants  who  carry 
out  the  policies  as  set  forth  in  these  laws 
discussed  in  this  report.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  programs  which  we 
design  to  aid  the  public  will  be  effective 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  individuals 
charged  with  the  administration  of  those 
proposals  and  programs  are  effective. 
To  attract  the  most  competent  citizens 
among  us  and  to  retain  those  individuals 
already  serving  the  89th  Congress.  In 
the  1st  session,  enacted  a  3.6-percent  pay 
raise  measure  which  was  designed  to 
benefit  more  than  1.6  million  Federal 
civihan  employees.  In  this  second  ses- 
sion we  enacted  a  pay  raise  averaging  2  9 
percent  which  will  affect  1.8  million  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees.  The  annual 
cost  of  the  bill  we  passed  this  year  is 
estimated  to  be  $505.8  million. 

In  addition  to  this  salary  boost.  Public 
Law  89-504  made  Federal  fringe  benefits 
more  attractive.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  side  advantages  once  claimed 
by  the  Government  over  the  private  em- 
ployer have  recently  been  permitted  to 
decline.  We  have  tried  to  make  provis- 
ions accordingly;  our  Government  de- 
mands and  deserves  the  reputation  of  a 
'model  employer."  The  fringe  benefit 
portion  of  this  act  brings  the  total 
amount  of  benefit  to  the  individual  up 
around  3.2  percent.  These  provisions 
are  already  in  effect  as  they  were  made 
July  1  of  this  year. 

We  also  passed  Public  Law  89-478 
which  will  permit  variation  of  our  40- 
hour  workweek  to  enable  our  employees 
to  take  advantage  of  educational  c^por- 
tunities.  It  has  correctly  been  observed 
that  education  is  and  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing thing.  Federal  employees  must 
be  encouraged  to  leara  and  to  grow  To 
deny  the  most  ambitious  this  opportunity 
is  to  deny  our  Nation  progress. 

In  our  constant  search  for  ways  to  bal- 
ance the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
economy,  create  new  programis  to  assist 
our  citizenry  while  funding  the  old  ones 
and  keeping  wage  levels  and  interest 
rates  at  reasonable  and  prudent  points, 
we  acted  on  various  proposals.  The  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966,  Public  Law 
89-429,  authorizes  six  specified  Federal 
agencies  to  place  a  part  or  all  of  the  notes 
or  obligaUons  acquired  by  them  through 
their  loan  program  operations  into  pools 
Hie  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation is  authorized  to  act  as  trustee  and 
sell  investors  participation  certificates 
which  are  based  on  these  pools.    Under 


this  act  the  Government  was  authorized 
to  shift  part  of  the  burden  of  Federal 
credit  to  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

This  Congress  has  also  been  concerned 
about  the  health  of  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  our  country.  We  enacted  in 
February  Public  Law  89-356.  which  es- 
tablislied  new  standards  for  the  review  of 
proposed  btink  mergers  by  Federal  requ- 
latory  agencies  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  the  dissolution  of  merged 
banks.  We  also  enacted  the  Financial 
Institution  Supervisory  Act  of  1966. 
This  act  rai.sed  the  maximum  deposit  in- 
surance for  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
a.ssoclation  deposits  on  accounts  insuied 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  from  $10,000  to 
a  new  maximum  of  $15,000.  As  another 
aid  to  the  public,  the  Congress  granted 
Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  new 
powers  to  curb  "unsafe"  and  "unsound" 
practices  by  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations.  The  new  powers  enabled  the 
regulatory  agencies  to  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders  against  banks  and  suspen- 
slon-and-removal  orders  against  bank 
officials  engaged  in  'tmsafe"  and  "un- 
sound" practices.  Although  the  insur- 
ance Increase  is  considered  to  be  a  per- 
manent enactment,  the  regulatory  au- 
thority granted  by  this  act  is  to  expire  in 
1972,  thus  giving  "need"  evaluations 
greater  flexibility. 

The  Congress  recognized  that  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  home 
mortgages  was  not  suflBclent.  We  in- 
crea.sed  by  $4.76  million  the  purchasing 
authority  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  in  order  to  provide  more 
mortgage  capital.  This  additional  au- 
thority should  greatly  assist  the  home- 
building  industry  which  has  severely  felt 
the  inflationary  pressures  in  the  economv. 

Rising  interest  rates  have  necessitated 
our  immediate  action.  This  action  Is 
embodied  in  the  interest  rate  control  bill 
which  President  Johnson  signed  into  law 
last  September  21.  In  the  signing  cere- 
mony, he  pointed  out  what  continuallv 
rising  interest  rates  mean: 

First,  they  force  lenders  to  charge  even 
higher  Interest  rates  on  the  money  they  lend: 

Second,  they  divert  funds  away  from  home- 
biiUdlng,  making  It  very  dllBcult  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  build,  or  buv  or  to 
sell  their  homes: 

Third,  they  weaken  some  of  our  finjincml 
Institutions. 

This  act  will  now  enable  the  Federal 
Reserve  Boaid,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  regulate  the 
maximum  rates  of  interest  paid  by  banks 
and  certain  other  financial  institutions 
on  deposit  or  share  accounts.  The  bill 
will  give  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  the  power  directly  to  establish 
dividend  rates  which  savings  and  loan 
associations  may  pay. 

ELEMENTAKT    AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATIO.N 

In  my  previous  report  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  88th  Congress  and  on 
the  accomplishments  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  I  have  commented  in 
detail  on  the  many  remarkable  legisla- 
tive aclilevranents  which  have  been  ac- 
complished in  the  field  of  education. 
The  88th  Congress,  for  instance,  passed 
the    Higher    Education    Facilities    Act 
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which  authorized  Federal  loans  to  public 
and  private  colleges  for  the  Improvement 
of  educational  facilities.  That  Congress 
also  passed  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
which  assisted  States  In  modernizing  and 
enlarging  their  programs  for  teaching 
Job  skills.  In  the  88th  Congress  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  provided 
low-interest  loans  for  deserving  students 
who  needed  help  in  completing  educa- 
tional programs. 

"nils  Congress,  however,  has  succeeded 
In:  outstripping  the  preceding  Congress 
In  the  field  of  education.  The  Members 
of  the  89th  Congress  have  demonstrated 
their  belief  that  aU  children  sheuld  be 
able  to  achieve  their  full  edui'ational  po- 
tential. Last  year  we  enacted  the  EHe- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
which  became  Public  Law  89-10.  That 
act  waa  designed  to  benefit  95  percent  of 
our  counties,  and  it  placed  special  em- 
phasis on  providing  more  complete  and 
meaningful  ediK»tlonal  experiences  for 
those  persons  from  culturally  deprived 
backgrounds. 

Title  I  contains  a  $1.06  billion  author- 
ization for  the  fiscal  year  1966  in  grants 
to  State  educational  agencies  for  pay- 
ment to  local  school  districts.  To  bene- 
fit from  Federal  grants,  a  local  educa- 
tional ageiMry  must  belong  to  a  school  dis- 
trict In  which  the  number  of  school-age 
children  of  low-income  or  relief  families 
equals  100  or  more  or  Is  equivalent  to  3 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  school-age 
children.  School-age  children  are  de- 
fined as  those  between  5  and  17  years  of 
atre;  k)w-lncome  families  are  families 
whose  annual  Incomes  are  $2,000  or  less. 
Qualifying  local  agencies  wiU  receive,  at 
maximum,  an  amount  equivalent  to  50 
percent  of  their  State's  average  expendi- 
tures per  school  child  times  the  nimiber 
of  8cho<ri-age  children  from  the  low-ln- 
oome  factor  families  residing  in  the 
setMX)l  district.  Beginning  in  the  1967 
fiscal  year,  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  may  be  awarded  special  incen- 
tive grants  to  be  applied  to  programs 
OHVBistent  with  the  basic  aims  of  this 
legislation.  Tht  amounts  of  these 
awards  will  be  determined  by  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  current  agency  ex- 
penditures over  those  for  the  fiscal  year 
efidlng  Jime  30,  1965. 

Subject  to  final  approval  by  State  and 
Federal  educational  agencies,  local  agen- 
cies will  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  flexibility 
in  the  uses  to  which  these  grants  may  be 
put. 

Title  n — School  Library  Resources  and 
Instructional  Materials — Institutes  a  5- 
year  program  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  local  educational  agencies,  via  the 
States,  for  use  in  the  acquisition  of  text- 
books and  school  library  resources.  One 
hundred  million  dollars  was  authorized 
under  title  n  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966.  Each  State's  share  of  the 
total  monetary  authorization  will  bear 
the  same  ratio  as  its  number  of  public 
and  nonprofit  elementary-secondary 
school  students  bears  to  the  national  en- 
rollment in  such  schools.  Federal  par- 
tlclpatkm  is  limited  to  the  role  of  provid- 
ing funds  for  each  of  the  States.  State 
educational  agencies,  in  cooperation  with 
local  public  school  agencies,  will  deter- 
mine what  types  of  printed  instructional 


materials  and  library  resources  will  be 
purchased.  Federal  funds  will  supply 
nonpublic  schools  with  those  books  and 
materials  which  State  educational  agen- 
cies have  approved  for  distribution  in  the 
public  schools. 

Title  in — Supplementary  Educational 
Centers  and  Services — establishes  a  5- 
year  program  of  Federal  grants  for  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices. One  hundred  million  dollars  has 
been  authorized  under  title  III  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  Each 
State  will  receive  a  basic  allocation  of 
$200,000.  Remaining  moneys  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  on  the  follow- 
ing basis:  50  percent  according  to  the 
number  of  school-age  children  in  a 
State — compared  to  the  national  total — 
and  50  percent  according  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States.  This 
title  seeks  to  provide  those  educational 
services  and  facilities  unavailable  in 
quality  and  quantity  in  our  Nation's  ele- 
mentary-secondary school  system. 
Among  the  many  programs  for  which 
these  funds  may  be  used  are:  guidance 
and  counseling,  remedial  instruction, 
psychological  and  social  work  services  to 
enable  persons  to  participate  in  educa- 
tional programs,  special  educational 
projects  for  nonschool  session  periods, 
academic  and  vocational  education  for 
adults,  specialized  equipment  and  in- 
struction for  advanced  scientific  subjects, 
foreign  languages,  and  other  courses  not 
offered  in  the  local  schools,  or  which 
could  be  better  taught  in  one  central 
location,  specialized  equipment  and  in- 
struction for  the  handicapped  and  for 
pre-school-age  youngsters,  specially 
qualified  personnel  for  temporary  teach- 
ing assignments,  special  programs  for 
persons  isolated  from  normal  educationsd 
opportunities.  Including  home-study 
courses,  visiting  teachers,  and  mobile 
education  units,  and  the  development  of 
educational  radio  and  television. 

Title  rv — Educational  Research  and 
Training — amends  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  by  authorizi:ig  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
colleges,  universities,  other  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  organi- 
zations, and  to  Individuals  for  research, 
surveys,  and  demonstrations  In  the  field 
of  education  and  for  the  dissemination  of 
Information  derived  from  this  education 
research.  Recipients  of  such  grants  may 
utilize  these  funds  to  establish  and  main- 
tain research  traineeships,  internships, 
personnel  exchanges,  and  predoctoral 
fellowships  for  training  and  research  in 
the  field  of  education. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  5-year  program  of  grants  to  stimulate 
and  assist  the  States  in  strengthening 
the  leadership  resources  of  their  educa- 
tional agencies  and  to  assist  those  agen- 
cies in  the  establishment  and  improve- 
ment of  programs  to  identify  and  meet 
their  educational  needs.  Ten  million 
dollars  in  grants  were  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 

The  1966  amendments  to  Public  Law 
89-10  authorized  $2  4  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  $3.7  billion  for  fiscEil  year 
1968.  Fiscal  1967  appropriations  were  $1,- 
342,000,410  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  activities  and  $439,137,000  for 
impacted  areas  aid. 


The  major  provisions  of  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  retain  the  basic 
aid  formula  for  title  I  grants  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  Grants  were  to  equal  50  per- 
cent of  the  average  expenditure  per  pupil 
in  the  State,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  5-  to  17-year-old  children  in  the 
school  district  from  families  with  in- 
comes below  $2,000  annually  or  with 
higher  income  resulting  from  payments 
under  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program.  The  formula  must 
also  take  Into  account  the  number  of 
children  in  homes  for  neglected  or  de- 
linquent children,  or  in  foster  homes  sup- 
ported by  public  funds.  The  1966  amend- 
ments repeal  the  incentive  grants  pro- 
gram of  the  1965  act  and  also  authorize 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  to 
establish  or  improve  programs  for  chil- 
dren of  migratory  farmworkers.  In  the 
absence  of  satisfactory  State  programs, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  other  nonprofit  agen- 
cies in  the  State  for  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  that  title.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires that  State  programs  under  the  aid 
for  dependent  children  program  provide 
that  any  person  who  is  employed  on 
projects  under  title  I  of  the  Education 
Act  may  disregard  $85  of  monthly  earn- 
ings in  establishing  eligibility  for  the  re- 
lief program. 

The  1966  amendments  raised  the  fac- 
tor determining  low  Income  to  $3,000  per 
family  for  fiscal  year  1968  instead  of  the 
$2,000  smnual  Income  per  family  figure 
originally  in  the  bill  and  retained  In  it 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  amendments 
also  allow  States,  starting  In  1968,  to  use 
the  U.S.  national  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure for  education  In  determining 
title  I  grants  if  that  average  is  greater 
than  the  State  average  per  pupil  expend-  ' 
iture.  The  bill  also  provides  that  local 
school  districts  with  at  least  10  qualified 
children  will  be  eligible  for  title  I  assist- 
ance beginning  In  fiscal  1968  If  their 
projects  Involve  an  expenditure  of  at 
least  $2,500.  It  Is  estimated  that  these 
changes  will  require  an  authorization  in 
fiscal  year  1968  of  about  $2,290  million  as 
opposed  to  $1,433,589,000  In  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  1966  amendments  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  au- 
thorize $125  million  to  library  resources 
in  fiscal  year  1967  and  5iI50  million  In 
1968.  An  additional  3  percent  of  the 
appropriation  imder  this  title  shall  be 
available  to  non-State  areas,  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  use  In  schools 
operated  by  tho,se  agencies.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  $175  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967  and  $500  million  for  fiscal  year  1968 
for  grants  to  the  States  for  supplemen- 
tary educational  services  and  centers  un- 
der title  in  of  the  program.  Again,  3 
percent  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
used  for  special  schools  as  provided  in 
title  n,  described  above.  State  depart- 
ments of  education  are  authorized  to 
receive  $30  million  In  fiscal  year  1967  and 
$50  million  In  fiscal  1968  for  grants  to 
Improve  their  departments.  The  Con- 
gress eliminated  the  provision  requiring 
that  States  match  Federal  funds  In  this 
area. 
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The  Congress  also  liberalized  the  pro- 
visions for  school  districts  to  receive  aid 
to  Impacted  areas  imder  Public  Law  81- 
874  by  providing  that  districts  with  400 
federally  coiuiected  schoolchildren  will 
be  eligible  for  such  assistance  even  if  they 
do  not  meet  the  requirement  imposed  by 
current  law  that  3  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren be  federally  connected. 

Handicapped  children  are  also  aided 
by  this  act.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  directed  to  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children  to  advise  him  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  education  of  such  children. 
The  bill  authorizes  $50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  $150  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968  to  develop  and  Improve  programs 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. These  funds  are  allocated  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  a  ratio  of  handi- 
capped children  age  3  to  21  in  each 
State  to  the  number  of  such  children  In 
all  States. 

One  other  significant  provision  of  the 
1966  amendments  was  to  transfer  the 
adult  basic  education  program  authorized 
by  the  1964  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education— $60 
mUUon  in  fiscal  1968  and  $40  million  for 
fiscal  1967  are  authorized  for  these  pro- 
grams. The  funds  are  allotted  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
adults  who  have  not  completed  the  first 
six  grades  of  school.  The  President  Is 
authorized  to  establish  a  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation to  advise  him  on  this  subject. 

HIGHER  EDUCATIO.N-  ACTIVITIES 

The  89th  Congress  recognized  the 
challenge  of  the  times  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  Harkenlng  to  the  in- 
junction  of  President  Johnson  when  he 
reminded  that  education  is  always  an 
unfinished  task,  the  1st  session  of  the 
"fabulous  89th  Congress"  passed  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  With 
the  passage  of  this  act.  the  Congress  re- 
newed Its  commitment  to  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  to  all  young  per- 
sons of  this  great  country. 

Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  authorized  a  program  of  matching 
grants  to  assist  colleges  and  universities 
m  expanding  adult  educational  opportu- 
nities. Title  n  of  the  act  provided  a  pro- 
gram of  giants  to  aid  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  improving  their  library  re- 
sources. Title  in  of  the  act  provided  a 
1-year  program  to  improve  the  "develop- 
ing institutions"  on  the  Nations  higher 
academic  scene.  Title  IV  authorized  a 
program  of  scholarships  to  academically 
qualified,  needy  students.  Title  V  au- 
thorizes the  release  of  Federal  moneys 
for  the  establishment  of  State  and  non- 
profit institution  student  loan  insur- 
ance funds  and  it  also  provides  for 
strengthening  of  the  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  Title  VI  authorized  a  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  acquisition  of  edu- 
cational equipment  and  media. 

This  total  commitment  to  higher  edu- 
cation was  continued  by  the  Congress  in 
Its  second  session.  In  major  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Facill- 
ti^  Act  of  1963,  the  Congress  authorized 
$475  million  for  fiscal  year  1967  $728 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  $936  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969  for  the  construc- 


tion of  undergraduate  academic  facili- 
ties. For  this  purpose  we  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1967  $453  mlllioa,  22  per- 
cent of  which  will  go  to  public  ooDunu- 
nlty  colleges  and  public  technical  Insti- 
tutes. Also,  the  89th  Congress  this  year 
authorized  $60  million  In  1967,  and  $120 
million  in  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  in 
grants  for  the  construction  of  graduate 
academic  facilities.  We  appropriated  the 
full  authorized  amount  of  $60  million  for 
this  cuiTent  fiscal  year.  We  authorized, 
and  appropriated,  $200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967  for  loans  for  the  construction 
of  academic  facilities — $400  million  is 
authorized  for  this  purpose  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 

In  this  session  of  the  Congress,  we  also 
amended  the  1965  Higher  Education  Act 
to  continue  the  program  of  assistance  to 
developing  educational  institutions.  We 
authoilzed  $30  million  for  this  purpose 
for  fiscal  year  1967  and  appropriated 
that  fuU  amount  for  this  fiscal  year,  and 
we  authorized  $55  million  In  1968.  In 
an  amendment  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  we  increased  the  1968  au- 
thorization to  $225  million.  The  1967 
figure  is  continued  at  $190  million.  Also 
authorized  for  1968  is  an  appropriation 
of  $110  million  for  assistance  In  indus- 
trial arts. 

In  addition  to  those  figures  mentioned 
above,  the  Congress  appropriated  $383,- 
900,000  this  year  for  higher  education 
activities. 

LIBRARY    SERVICES    AND    CONSTRUCTION    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Merely  to  care  for  the  physical  needs 
of  our  people  is  not  enough.  As  Ari.stotle 
obsei-ved  many  years  ago: 

Those  who  educate  children  well,  are  more 
to  be  honored  than  they  who  produce  them; 
for  these  only  gave  them  life,  those  the  art 
of  living  well. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote  to  John 
Adams: 

I  cannot  live  without  books. 

Educational  materials  are  essential, 
and  printed  matter  Is  at  the  very  base  of 
the  educational  media  pyramid.  Unless 
we  also  provide  boobs  to  our  populace, 
we  provide  hiadequate  educational  op- 
portunity. 

The  Rural  Library  Services  Act  began 
more  than  10  years  ago.  Since  that  time, 
library  services  have  been  provided  for 
40  million  rural  and  small  town  citizens; 
27  million  books  have  been  placed  on 
public  librai-y  shelves;  75  million  citizens 
are  enjoying  new  or  improved  library 
facilities. 

The  first  funds  for  the  construction  of 
public  Ubraries  became  available  In 
1965 — just  last  year.  Today,  nearly  700 
communities  are  able  to  build  new  library 
facilities.  This  Is  a  number  that  may 
soon  be  doubled  as  the  Library  Sen-ices 
and  Construction  Act  Amendments  of 
1966— Public  Law  89-511— take  effect. 
This  act  will  provide  $310  mUlion  be- 
tween now  and  1971  to  raise  the  physical 
standards  of  libraries,  to  replace  out- 
moded buildings,  and  to  implement  the 
provision  of  the  40  million  square  feet  of 
space  we  still  desperately  seek. 

But  this  new  law  will  do  more  than 
construct  the  buildings.  It  is  a  forward- 
looking  enactment  that  recognizes  the 
Increasing  need  for  programs  to  surpass 
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the  traditional  dependence  upon  govern- 
mental onit  boundariee.  It  estabUsbes  a 
$50  million  prognun  of  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  conception  and  mainte- 
nance <a  local,  regional.  State,  or  inter- 
state oooperattve  library  networks. 

"ITie  act  tetja  to  find  new  and  more 
needy  clients  to  use  Its  services.  It  es- 
tablishes a  $76  million  grant  program  to 
provide  library  services  for  our  of  ten - 
neglected  citizens  who  reside  in  orphan- 
ages, hospitals,  prisons,  or  training 
schools  and  to  pro\'ide  for  those  who  are 
blind  or  for  another  reason  are  unable 
to  read  conventional  printed  matter. 

The  two  new  titles— Interlibrary  Co- 
operation and  Special  Services — added  to 
the  previous  act  constitute  the  portion 
tliat  so  ably  qualifies  this  legislation  as 
creative,  timely,  and  developmental.  In- 
terlibrary cooperation  and  specialized 
State  library  services  are  the  provisions 
for  the  future — ^provisions  commensurate 
with  their  times. 

Another  act.  Public  Law  89-1018.  as- 
sures us  that  the  nearly  1,600,000  persons 
among  us  with  handicaps  such  as  being 
bedridden  or  too  weak  to  read,  being  al- 
most blind,  but  not  legally  thus  disabled, 
will  soon  be  assured  benefits  from  library 
seiTices. 

HEALTH    AND    MEDICAL   CARE 

The  past  session  saw  the  Congress 
bring  to  final  fruition  proposals  for  medi- 
cal care  for  the  elderly  which  had  been 
before  It,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  20 
years.  Public  Law  89-97— the  medical 
care,  social  security  bill— Is  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  meas- 
ures ever  considered  by  the  Congress. 
This  legislation,  which  greatly  extends 
and  expands  social  security  coverage,  will 
provide,  with  minor  exceptions,  basic 
health  iiosurance  financed  by  Increased 
.social  security  assessments.  The  basic 
health  insurance  section  of  this  so-called 
medicare  program  wUl  assume  the  cost 
of  all  ordinary.  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices for  up  to  90  days  per  single  Ulness. 
The  patient  pays  the  first  $40  of  cost  and. 
If  hospitalized  more  than  60  days,  pays 
an  additional  $10  per  day.  Psychiatric 
hospitalization  is  also  covered  up  to  190 
days'  maximum.  A  person  is  also  entitled 
to  100  days  of  nursing  home  care  after 
any  illness  period  hivolving  a  minimum 
of  3  inpatient  hospital  days. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  health  ijisur- 
ance  protection,  the  law  also  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  supplementary  health  Insur- 
ance coverage.  Persons  65  years  of  a^e 
or  older.  In  return  for  nominal  premium.s 
of  $3  per  month,  are  eligible  to  purcha.se 
the  insurance.  This  supplementary  vol- 
untary service  will  pay  for  many  medical 
costs  not  covered  or  only  partially  cov- 
ered under  the  basic  hospital  plan" 

The  1965  Social  Security  AmendmenUs. 
however,  do  not  concern  themselves  only 
with  medical  and  health  care,  but  they 
also  provided  an  increase  of  7  percent  in 
monthly  social  security  cash  benefits  ef- 
fective from  January  1, 1965.  Other  im- 
portant amendments  were  made,  includ- 
ing the  extenslcm  of  eligible  insurance 
benefits  to  young  people  who  are  in  the 
process  of  completing  their  formal  edu- 
cation and  who  are,  consequently,  not 
completely  self-supix>rting. 

Disability  insurance  payments  will  be 
made  to  workers  who  have  been  hica- 
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padteted.  or  who  may  become  Inca- 
partttrtl  for  conaecattTe  12-monUi  pe- 
zIodK.    Pxlor    to    this    very    Important 
•moBdment,  total  and  permanent  dla- 
mbBUj  WM  ahiiost  alvaTS  required  before 
aodal  ■etuiltf  benefits  oould  be  paid. 
TteeBcltaUHar  reoulrements  for  aged  per- 
•ana  haw  been  knvered  under  the  act. 
WkHovs  of  eUglble  woikers  are  now  en- 
titled  to  draw  their  benefits  earlier.   The 
retirement  provisions  of  the  present  law 
have  been  made  more  flexible.   As  an  ex- 
ample, the  exemptlxms  on  annual  eam- 
tngs  a  person  may  have  wUhout  lodngr 
hla  aodal  security  benefits  have  been 
aignlflcantly  Increased.    Now,  the  first 
$1,500  at  annual  earnings  are  completely 
dear  of  aodal  security  benefit  reductlona. 
Tlie  supplementary  health  insurance 
portion  of  the  so-oalled  medicare  pro- 
gram  waa  so  popular  that  many  persons 
were  unable  to  enroll  In  It  by  the  March 
31  deadline.   The  Congress  acted  quickly 
thla  year  to  extend  the  deadline  so  that 
all  who  desired  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  sign  up  for  this  helpful  program. 
However,  legislative  action  relating  to 
the  health  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  did  not  stop  with  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Amendments. 
Other  major  bills  were  considered,  and 
enacted,   by  this  Congress.     We   have 
done  many,  many  things  which  will  move 
us  along  the  way  In  our  battle  against 
disease  and  disability. 

Allow  me  to  outline  some  of  the  major 
blUa  which  we  have  approved  during 
the  paat  2  years  which  contribute  to  the 
health  of  our  people. 

Last  year  we  expanded  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  87-668  by  renewing  and 
continuing  the  Federal  program  which 
aupporta  a  mass  vaccination  program 
against  a  nimiber  of  diseases  which  are 
major  public  health  hazards.  We  have 
aathorlzed  grants  to  local  communities 
and  States  through  June  30.  1968,  imder 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  purchase  of  vaodne 
•gadnat  tetanus,  poliomyelitis,  whooping 
cough,  diphtheria,  and  measles.  Up  until 
the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  act  last 
year,  vaccine  protection  against  measles 
was  not  Induded. 

We  extended  Public  Law  87-692.  which 
provides  health  services  for  domestic  mi- 
gratory workers.  The  sxim  of  $24  mllllan 
waa  authorized  for  Federal  grants  to  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  as- 
sist In  meeting  the  needs  of  migratory 
workers  by  operating  migratory  worker 
family  health  centers  at  which  a  broad 
range  of  health  services  will  be  available. 
The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
of  1903  was  broadened.  We  enacted 
Public  Law  89-239.  which  authorizes  a  3- 
year  program  to  establish  regional  medi- 
cal programs  tn  the  field  of  heart  disease. 
cancer,  stroke,  and  related  diseases. 
This  prc«ram  contemplates  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  cooperative  research  with  hos- 
pttala,  medical  sdiools,  and  physidana 
cUnlca.  We  enacted  Public  Law  89-290, 
authorizing  a  $775  million,  3-year  prcH 
gram  for  the  construction  of  teaching 
facilities  for  physldans,  dentists,  profes- 
sional health  personnel,  optometrists, 
pharmacists,  and  podiatrists.  This  year 
we  approved  the  Allied  Health  Pnrfes- 


siona  Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966. 
Thla  bill  is  designed  to  provide  more  as- 
sistance in  meeting  the  urgent  needs  for 
health  professionals,  such  as  physical 
therai^ts.  dental  tecliniclans.  and  others 
of  that  type.  In  this  bill  we  authorized 
Improvement  and  construction  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities  which  offer  de- 
grees to  students  of  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions. Also,  the  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision offering  full  forgiveness  of  student 
lofuis  made  to  doctors  who  practice  in 
low-income  rural  areas.  The  bill  also 
made  students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
the  related  fields  eligible  for  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  established  in  1965 
for  college  students. 

Public  Law  89-291  authorized  $105 
million  In  grants  to  improve  medical  li- 
brary services  and  facilities  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

Late  in  the  session  this  year.  Congress 
enacted  the  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning and  Public  Health  Services  Act  of 
1966.  This  bill  considered  the  problems 
of  public  health  and  health  plarming  on 
a  broad  scale  and  extensively  revised 
Federal  grant  programs  for  public  health 
services  tn  the  States. 

The  bill  passed  this  year  authorizes 
comprehensive  planning  of  public  health 
services  on  a  State  and  areawlde  basis. 
This  planning  will  serve  to  identify  the 
most  immediate  public  healtli  problems 
and  win  establish  priorities  for  public 
health  services.  The  bill  contains  a  new 
authorization  of  $9  million  for  public 
health  planning  In  fiscal  year  1967  and 
It  keei>s  the  $5  million  authorization  con- 
tained In  existing  law.  Fifteen  million 
dollars  for  this  purpose  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

The  biU  revises  the  formula  for  Public 
Health  Service  grants.  Under  the  new 
bUl,  $125  million  wlU  be  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  The  bill  repeals  a  num- 
ber of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  It  is  expected  that  the  90th 
Congress  will  give  early  consideration  to 
additional  funding  for  these  important 
and  worthwhile  programs. 

While  not  directly  related  to  public 
health,  in  a  related  field  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  authority  to  Impose 
standards  governing  the  care,  treatment, 
and  transportation  of  animals  used  In 
medical  research.  The  authority  con- 
tained in  the  bill  Is  designed  to  prevent 
the  theft  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals 
by  professional  animal  dealers  who  then 
sell  them  for  use  in  medical  research. 

CHELDOEN 

The  Congress  this  year  acted  on  two 
measures  which  reflect  the  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  Members 
of  the  89  Congress  over  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  children. 

One  of  these  measures  was  the  Child 
Protection  Act,  which  was  sent  to  the 
President  In  mid-October.  This  bill  al- 
lows the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  extremely  danger- 
ous children's  toys  and  articles  and  other 
items  Intended  for  household  use.  The 
bill  also  requires  that  warning  labels  be 
attached  to  less  hazardous,  but  still  dan- 
gerous toys. 

The  Congress  also  recognized  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Nation's  schoolchil- 


dren suffer  from  nutritional  deficiencies 
which  can  be  remedied  only  by  far-reach- 
ing programs  designed  to  provide  needed 
food  to  hungry  schoolchildren. 

Congress  enacted  a  bill  which  con  tin - 
use  the  special  milk  program.  It  author- 
ized appropriations  of  $110  million  in 
fiscal  1967,  $115  million  in  1968,  $120  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1969,  and  $120  million  In 
1970. 

The  bill  Instituted  a  new  special  break- 
fast program  and  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  $7.5  million  diuing  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  $10  million  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  establish  pilot  programs  for  the 
serving  of  breakfasts  to  school  students. 
The  breakfasts  will  be  served  without 
charge  or  at  a  reduced  charge  to  chil- 
dren who  cannot  pay  the  full  cost.  Other 
students,  under  this  legislation,  would  be 
allowed  to  participate  If  they  pay  for 
their  meal. 

The  bill  strengthens  and  expands  the 
school  lunch  program  and  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $63  million  In  the  fiscal 
years  1967  to  1970  to  aid  public  and  non- 
profit private  schools  in  low-income  areas 
In  their  efforts  to  acquire  equipment  for 
use  in  cormectlon  with  federally  aided 
school  food  programs.  The  bill  provides 
that  all  Federal  school  programs  are  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  finanTslng  the  school  food  programs 
for  fiscal  1967  the  Congress  appropriated 
$104  million  for  the  special  milk  program 
and  $210.8  million  for  the  school  lunch 
program. 


LAW    ENFORCEMENT    ASSISTANCB 

The  Congress,  in  both  sessions,  recog- 
nized the  concern  with  which  citizens  of 
the  United  States  view  the  Increasing 
incidence  of  criminal  acts.  We  have 
sought  in  1965  and  in  1966  to  provide 
some  of  the  means  which  will  help  com- 
bat the  alarming  number  of  criminal  acts 
occurring  daily  throughout  the  Nation. 
We  have  recognized  that  the  causes  of 
crime  are  complex.  No  single  act.  or  se- 
ries of  enactments,  can  completely  or 
with  certainty  terminate  criminal  be- 
havior. This  has  been  with  us  since 
time  Immemorial  and  it  will  be  with  us 
until  the  very  end  of  time. 

We  did,  however,  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  attempt  to  find  some  new  solu- 
tions to  It.  The  first  session,  we  enacted 
Public  Law  89-69  which  extends  through 
June  30,  1967,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act.  That 
law  authorized  appropriations  of  $6.5 
million  for  1966  and  $10  million  for  the 
1967  fiscal  year. 

Jp^  the  second  session,  the  Congress  ex- 
tended the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  for  2  years.  Also,  we  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions under  that  act  to  $15- million  for  the 
fiscEil  year  of  1967  and  $30  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  authorized  the  At- 
torney General  to  make  grants  designed 
to  further  the  training  of  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  and  also  to 
make  grants  for  demonstrations  and 
other  projects  which  would  help  to  im- 
prove State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies — $10  million  for  this  purpose 
was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
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We  also  enacted  a  bill  establishing  a 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws.  Under  this  act,  a 
commission  composed  of  12  members  is 
set  up  and  authorized  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  Federal  criminal  laws 
and  make  recommendations  for  their  re- 
form and  revision. 

One  of  the  most  sig]iificant  enactments 
with  regard  to  criminal  law  is  Public 
Law  89-465.  This  legislation  revises  our 
Federal  bail  procedures,  thus  emphasiz- 
ing the  character  of  the  individual  rather 
than  his  money-finding  ability.  The 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  requires  that  a 
person  charged  with  a  noncapital  Fed- 
eral crime  be  released  on  his  personal 
recognizance  or  on  imsecured  bond  at 
the  time  he  comes  before  a  judicial  offi- 
cer unless  that  officer  makes  the  specific 
finding  that  such  release  would  "not  rea- 
sonably assure  "  the  appearance  of  the 
accused  as  required.  Judicial  officers 
are  empowered  to  place  any  one  of  the 
following  conditions  on  a  person  released 
under  these  circumstances.  The  condi- 
tions are:  Release  to  a  designated  per- 
scHi;  restrictions  on  travel,  association, 
or  place  of  abode ;  appearance  bond  with 
no  more  than  10  percent  cash  deposit; 
ball  bond  or  full  cash  deposit;  or  "any 
other  condition  being  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  assure  appearance  as  required. 
Including  the  condition  requiring  that 
the  person  return  to  custody  after  a  spe- 
cified hour." 

In  an  action  related  to  modification 
and  revision  of  criminal  law,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1966.  This  bill  Is  an 
across-the-board  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
those  persons  who  have  become  addicted 
to  narcotics. 

Under  this  bill,  an  addict  charged  \iith 
certain  nonviolent  Federal  crimes  can 
elect.  If  he  is  a  first  offender,  to  take 
civil  commitment  for  treatment  of  his 
addiction  for  a  period  of  up  to  36 
months.  If  it  is  not  his  first  appearance 
as  a  defendant,  the  court  before  which 
he  is  appearing  can.  in  its  discretion,  still 
offer  him  the  election  of  civil  commit- 
ment. This  provision  does  not  apply  to 
those  persons  who  are  charged  with  a 
crime  of  violence  or  with  selling  nar- 
cotics. Nor  does  it  apply  to  persons 
against  whom  prior  felony  charges  are 
pending,  those  who  have  had  two  or 
more  felonies,  or  those  persons  who  have 
been  civilly  committed  for  narcotics 
treatment  on  two  or  more  occasions. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  post- 
conviction commitment  for  treatment  of 
narcotic  addicts  in  lieu  of  criminal  pun- 
ishment. This  applies  to  the  same  class 
of  addicts  that  would  be  allowed  to  elect 
civil  commitment  before  conviction. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  voluntary, 
but  compulsory,  civil  commitment  for 
noncriminal  narcotic  addicts.  Under 
existing  law,  an  addict  may  voluntarily 
commit  himself  for  treatment.  However, 
in  many  instances,  an  addict  who  fol- 
lows this  procedure  will  remain  in  the 
hospital  for  treatment  only  a  very  brief 
period  of  time.  Under  the  new  law  the 
torm  of  commitment  Is  for  42  months. 
The  Surgeon  General,, who  Is  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  treating  nar- 
cotic addicts,  ■Rill  have  the  advantage 


of  knowing  how  long  a  person  will  be 
within  his  treatment.  Also,  an  addict 
may  be  civilly  committed  at  the  Instance 
of  a  third  person  related  to  him.  This 
allows  Innocent  members  of  an  addict's 
family  to  assist  him  through  civil 
commitment. 

The  bill  also  pro\1des  assistance  to 
States  in  the  developing  of  programs, 
services,  and  facilities  for  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  narcotic  addicts.  In  addi- 
tion, it  relaxes  restrictions  on  parole  for 
marihuana  offenders. 

TRUTH    IN    PACKAGING 

Although  this  country  boasts  educated 
and  alert  consumers,  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized this  year  that  it  is  impos.sible 
for  an  individual  to  pursue  a  prudent 
purchasing  policy  unless  accurate  infor- 
mation concerning  the  contents  of  con- 
tainers is  available.  We  enacted  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  truth-in -pack- 
aging legislation  designed  to  prevent 
deceptive  packaging  or  labeling  methods 
on  certain  commodities. 

The  bill  requires  clear,  uniform  labels 
which  give  the  contents  of  closed  pack- 
ages in  ounces,  pounds,  or  liquid  measure. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion are  given  the  authority  to  regulate 
the  use  of  package  characterizations  and 
to  regulate  label  advertising  promotions. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  directed 
to  attempt  to  set  up  voluntary  standards 
for  package  sizes  If  he  finds  the  con- 
sumer is  confused  due  to  the  many  and 
various  sizes  of  packages. 

J  FEEEDOM    or    INFORMATION 

To  provide  greater  public  access  to  rec- 
ords of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Congress  this  session  enacted  what  is 
now  Public  Law  89-487,  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  This  bill  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  recognition  that  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  need,  and  the  right, 
to  know  about  the  affairs  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  popular  right  to  know  must  not  be 
disregarded;  it  is  a  basic  concept  of  our 
governmental  structure.  This  new  law 
emphasizes  the  right  of  citizens  to  obtain 
public  information  and  once  again  as- 
serts faith  in  our  system  of  Government 
predicated  upon  respect  for  every  mans 
Informed  opinion.  Of  course,  the  bill 
does  not  require  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion which  will  jeopardize  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    ECONOMIC    OPrORTVNITT 
ACT    OF    1964 

In  both  1965  and  1966  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  came  under  close  and  careful 
study  by  the  Congress.  In  both  years, 
drawing  upon  the  lesslons  learned  since 
the  great  war  on  poverty  was  instituted 
in  19d4,  the  Congress  reviewed,  revised, 
and  expanded  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act. 

In  order  to  place  in  perspective  the 
most  recent  amendments  and  authoriza- 
tions under  that  act,  it  is  helpful  to  re- 
call that  the  1964  act  authorized  several 
programs  designed  to  launch  an  across- 
the-board  attack  on  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty. 

A  Job  Corps  program  was  established 
for  young  men  and  yoimg  women  be- 
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tween  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  Tiaining 
was  to  be  given  both  in  rural  conserva- 
tion camps  and  in  urban  training  com- 
munities to  young  people,  most  of  whom 
lacked  a  high  school  education,  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  taking  their  rightful 
place  in  society. 

A  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
was  instituted  providing  part-time  or 
full-time  work  for  young  people,  16  to  21. 
In  many  Instances,  the  modest  salaries 
these  young  people  receive  determines 
whether  or  not  they  are  able  to  contmue 
their  education.  College  work-study 
programs  were  instituted  to  allow  col- 
lege and  university  students  from  low- 
income  families  to  be  self-supporting  and 
to  remain  as  full-time  students  by  pro- 
viding on -campus  and  off-campus  jobs 
sponsored  by  pubhc  and  private  organ- 
izations. 

Community  action  programs  were  au- 
thorized to  encourage  local  community 
action  to  fight  the  cycle  of  recurring  pov- 
erty. Adult  basic  education  was  offered 
to  train  those  who  lacked  the  funda- 
mental commimicative  skills  necessaiy 
to  productive  living  In  our  modem 
society.  Job  experience  and  training 
programs  were  Instituted  to  give  some 
hope  to  those  who  had  been  chronically 
unemployed. 

A  number  of  special  programs  were 
instituted,  the  most  successful  of  them 
being  Project  Headstart,  which  provides 
learning  experiences  and  much  needed 
medical  and  dental  care  for  preschool 
youngsters  from  disadvantaged  families 
In  communities  across  the  Nation.  A 
program  of  loans  for  low-income  rural 
families  and  owners  of  small  businesses 
was  instituted.  A  special  program  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  Indian  commu- 
nities and  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
more  than  2  million  seasonal  workers 
and  their  families  was  authorized. 

These  programs  were  put  into  effect 
and  their  many  successes,  as  well  as  their 
failures  and  shorteomlngs,  have  been 
considered  carefully,  closely,  and  con- 
scientiously by  the  Congress  during  the 
past  2  years.  In  each  instance,  this 
Congress  resolved  to  carr>'  on  the  war  on 
poverty,  recognizing  that  ours  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  challenging  task  but  under- 
standing that  It  is  neither  an  impossible 
one  or  an  unreasonable  one. 

This  year,  the  Congress  authoiized 
appropriations  of  $1.75  biUion  for  the 
war  on  poverty  in  fiscal  year  1967.  In  a 
depaiture  from  previous  authorizations, 
specific  authorizations  were  provided  for 
major  programs  In  the  youth  employ- 
ment and  community  action  portions  of 
tlie  bill. 

We  authorized  $696  miUion  for  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  Of  that  amount.  $211 
million  is  authorized  for  carrying  on  the 
program  of  the  Job  Corps  and  $410  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  This  year  the  Congress 
set  a  limit  of  45,000  on  the  nimiber  of 
persons  in  the  Job  Corps  and  also  limited 
the  cost  per  enrollee  to  $7,500.  We  also 
directed  that  a  minimum  of  23  percent 
of  the  persons  enrolled  In  the  Job  Corps 
be  women.  We  have  required  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  imdertake 
four  pilot  projects  to  provide  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  on  a  combined 
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residential  and  nonresidential  basis. 
Also,  we  have  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  of  conduct  for  Job 
Corps  enrollees  and  have  directed  that 
those  enrollees  who  violate  the  standards 
titan  be  dismissed  from  the  corps  or 
transfered  to  another  center. 

In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  we 
revised  the  criteria  for  participation. 
providing  that  persons  participating  in 
the  inschool  work  training  program  be  in 
the  9th  through  the  12th  grades  of 
school,  or  have  an  equivalent  age  of  per- 
sons in  those  grades.  The  16-  to  21- 
year-old  criteria  for  out-of -school  pro- 
grams was  retained.  However,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  was  changed  to  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  programs  pro- 
viding woi*  experience  for  unemployed 
persons  and  those  programs  which  are 
designed  to  provide  employment  for 
students. 

We  authorized  $75  nrfiUion  for  a  new 
provision  which  would  allow  the  crea- 
tion of  special  "impact  programs"  pro- 
viding employment  to  youth  and  adults 
In  areas  of  high,  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment.  Also  we  continued  indefinitely  the 
^deral  payment  of  90  percent  for  work 
training  programs  under  this  title,  elim- 
inating the  requirement  that  the  Federal 
share  would  drop  to  50  percent  in  1967. 
In  title  n  of  the  bill,  the  community 
action  section,  we  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  $846  million.    Of  this.  $352  mil- 
Bon  Is  authorized  for  continuation  of  the 
highly  successful  Operation  Headstart. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  $22  million  for 
legal  services  for  the  poor.     This  gives 
fi^eclflc  statutory  authorization  to  a  pro- 
gram already  Instituted  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  under  its  general 
authority.    Other  authorizations  inclyde 
$6.1  million  of  conjmunity  action  funds 
for   operation   of   neighborhood   health 
centers  and  narcotic  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams: authorization  of  $7  million  for 
an  adiilt  literacy  program;  authorization 
of  $8  million  for  a  program  of  low -in- 
terest emergency  family  loans  which  will 
provide  assistance  to  low-income  families 
confronted  with  financial  emergencies. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-three  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  total  amount  author- 
ized for  community  action  programs  is 
not  earmarked,  and  will  be  available  for 
community  action  programs  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  established  regulations 
and  procedures. 

Several  other  important  changes  were 
made  In  the  community  aition  portion  of 
this  act.  Of  major  Importance  is  the 
eannarking  of  $72  million  in  employment 
funds  for  a  new  subprofessional  employ- 
ment program  for  chronically  employed 
adults  not  covered  by  other  Federal 
jnograms.  One-half  of  the  $73  million 
is  designated  to  continue  community 
action  programs  now  in  existence  which 
provide  Jobs  on  beautlficatlon  projects. 
The  Congress  this  year  deleted  the  pro- 
vision of  existing  law  which  would  re- 
quire that  the  Federal  share  of  these  pro- 
grams be  reduced  to  50  percent  on  August 
20,  1967,  and  replaced  it  with  a  pro- 
vision that  beginning  July  1.  1967,  tbe 
Federal  share  of  most  communltgr  action 
programs  will  be  80  percent.     Certain 
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procedures  requiring  that  the  poor 
themselves  are  properly  represented  in 
the  community  action  program  were 
written  into  the  law.  We  also  provided 
a  provision  limiting  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  which  can  be  used  to  com- 
pensate local  community  action  employ- 
ees and  we  have  provided  means  for  ac- 
counting and  auditing  of  grants  made  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  'agencies. 

The  Congress  increased  the  ceiling  on 
loans  to  low-income  rural  families  under 
title  ni  of  the  act  from  $2,500  to  S^500. 
We  authorized  $57  million  for  this  pro- 
gram m  fiscal  year  1967.  The  small 
business  loan  provision  of  the  act — 
title  IV— was  transferred  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  but  the  author- 
ity of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  cost  of  an  agency  mak- 
ing such  loans  was  continued — $5  million 
was  authorized  for  this  purpose  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  which  deals  with  work  experience 
programs  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
attention  and  considerable  change  by 
the  Congress  in  the  last  session.  The 
program,  which  had  been  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  was  revised  to  divide  oper- 
ation of  it  between  the  Labor  Deiip.rt- 
ment  and  HETW.  HEW  does,  however, 
retain  final  control  over  all  aspects  of 
administration  of  the  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  the  responsibility 
of  the  manpower  portions  of  the  pro- 
grim,  including  testing,  job  training  and 
job  development,  job  referral  and  follow 
up.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
work  training  programs  will  be  80  per- 
cent, beginning  July  1.  1968.  At  the 
present  time  a  100-percent  Federal  par- 
ticipation is  authorized.  We  provided 
authorization  of  $100  million  for  the  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  year  1967. 

Other  important  changes  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  include  several 
designed  to  improve  administration  of 
the  act  and  to  reduce  adminLstrative  ex- 
penses. Under  the  1966  amendments, 
administrative  expenses  will  be  limited 
to  10  percent  of  the  total  funds  author- 
ized under  the  act.  The  volunteers  in 
service  to  America — VISTA — program 
was  placed  in  a  separate  title  VII  and  $31 
million  was  authorized  for  Its  operation. 
The  adult  basic  education  program, 
previously  Included  in  this  act,  was 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Education  by 
other  legislation  mentioned  in  this  re- 
port. 

Although  $1.75  billion  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  the  war  on  poverty, 
appropriations  to  carry  on  this  battle 
amounted  to  $1,612,500,000  contained  in 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
passed  in  the  last  days  of  the  1966  ses- 
sion. The  appropriation  was  $112,500,000 
more  than  the  Congress  provided  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  The  final  appropriation 
measure,  as  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
the  waning  days  of  the  session,  did  not 
specifically  earmark  funds  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  provided  in 
the  authorization  bill. 


MANPOWER  AMENDMia^TS 

This  Government  long  ago  recognized 
that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  give  those 
persons  who  never  pKxssessed  usable  and 
marketable  skills  an  opportunity  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  employed.  Through  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  we  undertook  to  produce 
from  the  unskilled  unemployed  skilled 
workers  who  could  take  place  as  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society. 

That  that  act  worked  well  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  its  first  2'i  years,  until 
Januai-y  1965,  305,000  persons  had  been 
approved  for  vocational  training.  Of 
these.  85,000  had  completed  their  courses,  i 
and  73  percent  of  that  number  were  at  ! 
that  time  an  integral  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can working  force. 

However,  Congress,  in  its  first  session,  j 
recognized  that  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  had  to  be  ex- 
tended and  renewed  and  revised.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  passed  the  Manpower 
Amendment  Act  of  1965  which  extended 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  to  June  30,  1969,  and  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1966  $454  million.  That 
bill  allowed  the  Federal  Govermnent  to 
assume  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of 
training  at  a  time  when  future  participa- 
tion by  the  States  in  this  program  seemed 
doubtful  due  to  the  likelihood  they 
would  be  unable  to  meet  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  the  act  as  it  was  then 
written. 

In  this  session,  we  further  amended 
the  1962  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  to  establish  new  programs, 
broaden  eligibility  for  referral  to  exist- 
ing programs,  and  provide  more  fiexibil- 
Ity  in  distribution  and  allocation  of 
training  allowances. 

The  1966  act  authorized  new  programs 
to  train  and  educate  workers  45  years  old 
and  over  to  the  labor  market.  It  also 
authorized  training  of  individuals  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  for  employment 
upon  their  release,  and  it  provides  part- 
time  courses  to  upgrade  the  skill  of  em- 
ployed and  unemployed  persons  to  en- 
able them  to  move  into  areas  where  there 
are  critical  skill  shortsiges. 

In  another  significant  amendment  to 
the  original  act,  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  this  year  will  provide  training 
to  those  persons  who  have  sufficient 
working  skills  but  who,  because  of  their 
inability  to  perform  basic  educational 
skills,  are  unemployable.  This  will  be  a 
major  step  forward  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  those  persons  who  heretofore  have 
been  unable  to  find  jobs  because  of  this 
problem. 

ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

This  Congress  acted  In  the  first  montlas 
of  its  existence  to  expand  our  efforts  to 
combat  poverty  by  promoting  economic 
development  on  a  wide  front.  Public 
Law  89^,  was  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  That  bill  au- 
thorized $1,092,400,000  for  the  coopera- 
tive development  of  the  physical  re- 
sources of  360  counties  in  11  States  in  the 
Appalachian  area.  An  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  was  created,  com- 
posed of  the  Governor  or  his  representa- 
tive of  each  State  and  a  Federal  Cochair- 
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man  appointed  by  the  President.  This 
Commission  serves  as  a  body  to  direct  the 
economic  development  of  the  entire  area 
on  an  area  wide  basis. 

A  principal  factor  in  economic  develop- 
ment is  an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem. In  the  Appalachian  area,  high- 
ways are  urgently  needed.  The  bill  pro- 
vided an  authorization  of  $840  million  for 
construction  of  2,350  miles  of  develop- 
ment highways,  together  with  1,000  miles 
of  local  access  roads.  A  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Ap- 
palachian area  is  underway.  This  sur- 
vey is  being  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  will  serve  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Commission  to  problems 
and  Industrial  development  connected 
with  the  need  for  adequate  water  re- 
sources. Other  programs  are  underway 
in  the  area  to  proude  for  land  stabiliza- 
tion, health  clinics,  beautlficatlon  proj- 
ects, timber  development,  and  restora- 
tion of  abandoned  mining  areas. 

This  year  the  Congress  appropriated 
$132,750,000  for  continuation  of  the 
Appalachian  development  programs.  Of 
this  $100  million  will  be  for  the  Appala- 
chian development  highway  system, 
while  the  remaining  $32,750,000  will  be 
to  carry  on  the  other  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  1965. 

Also  in  1965,  we  passed  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  Public  Law  89-136  has  used  the 
experience  of  our  past  on  which  to  build 
a  more  ambitious  and  more  successful 
effort  for  economic  development 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States,  political  subdivisions,  Indian 
tribes,  or  nonprofit  representatives  of  re- 
development areas — those  characterized 
by  low  incomes  and  high  unemployment 
levels— which  may  be  applied  to  the  de- 
velopment of  public  works  which  are 
needed  to  promote  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  in  the  area.  An 
■area  may  receive  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  project  In  direct  grants 
and  supplemental  grants.  $500  million 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress  In  1965 
to  meet  the  cost  of  this  program  in  each 
of  tlie  years  1966  to  1969. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  also  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  to  States,  political 
subdivisions,  Indian  tribes,  or  nonprofit 
representatives  of  redevelopment  areas, 
for  application  to  public  works  or  devel- 
opment facilities  and  for  purchase  and 
betterment  of  land  and  facilities  ear- 
marked for  industrial  and  commercial 
VKe.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  loans  made  by  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  to  private  bor- 
rowers for  projects  of  this  type— $170 
million  in  each  of  the  fi.scal  years  1966  to 
1970  was  authorized  for  this  purpose 

In  addition,  technical  assistance  to  the 
States  and  economic  development  areas 
w  authorized  to  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Financial  as- 
sistance up  to  75  percent  of  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  economic  develop- 
ment planning  organizations  can  be 
lumished  in  this  manner. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  also  authorized 


the  creation  of  multistate  regional  ac- 
tion planning  commissions  to  foster  re- 
gional programs  designed  to  bring  about 
long-range  economic  development.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  act,  several  re- 
gional commissions  have  been  appointed 
and  are  now  in  the  process  of  developing 
plans  for  their  regions  similar  to  the  work 
being  undertaken  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Commission. 
The  area  included  in  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Commission  Is  not 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
For  fiscal  year  1967,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $290  million  to  carry  for^vard 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  Public 
Works  ajid  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

CUBAN    DEVELOPMENT 

Charles  Abrams,  writing  in  "The  City 
Is  the  Frontier,"  noted : 

A  city,  even  an  American  cllf  Is  the  pul- 
sating product  of  the  human  hand  and  mind, 
reflecting  man's  history,  his  struggles  for 
freedom,  his  genius — and  his  selfishness  and 
errors.  A  city  has  values  as  well  as  slums, 
excitement  as  well  as  conflict;  It  has  a  per- 
sonality that  has  not  yet  been  obliterated  by 
Its  highways  and  gas  stations;  It  has  a  spirit 
as  well  as  a  Bet  of  arteries  and  a  voice  that 
speaks  the  hopes  as  well  as  the  disappoint- 
ments of  its  people. 

Nevertheless,  the  residents  of  our  cities 
or  even  of  our  countrysides — Americans 
all— have  not  yet  been  able  to  respond  to 
the  perplexities  engulfing  our  urban  cen- 
ters and  their  f  ilnges. 
John  F.  Kemiedy  once  summed  it  up: 
The  cities— their  needs,  their  future,  their 
financing— these  are  the  great  unspoken, 
overlooked,  vmderplayed  problems  of  our 
limes. 

We  must  face  these  problems.  By  the 
time  a  baby  bom  today  reaches  his  pro- 
ductive years,  chances  are  four  out  of  five 
that  he  will  be  living  and  working  in  a 
city. 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
recognized  the  many  problems  of  the 
urban-suburban  areas  and  enacted  the 
comprehensive  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  That  bill  pro- 
vided for  cooperative  action  among  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  govenunents  to  en- 
able us  to  Improve  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing within  our  metropolitan  areas. 

The  bill  that  we  enacted  in  the  first 
session  was  a  bold  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  metropolitian  aj-ea.  This 
comprehensive  legislation  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  expansion  of  the 
VA  mortgage  insurance  progi-am  and  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  pro- 
gram of  insured  loans  to  armed  services 
personnel.  Urban  renewal  programs 
were  continued  with  a  4-year  authoriza- 
tion totaling  $2.9  billion.  Low  rental 
pubhc  housing  benefits  were  continued 
with  authorizations  of  more  than  $47 
million  a  year.  College  housing  construc- 
tion funds  were  greatly  increased  and 
vocational  and  technical  institutions  op- 
erating under  the  control  of  4-year  ac- 
credited degree-awarding  colleges  and 
universities  became  eli^ble  for  housing 
construction  loans. 

Grants  to  community  agencies  under- 
taking the  construction  of  sewer  facil- 
ities,  water   storage,    distribution,    and 


purification  facilities,  health,  recreation, 
or  social  service  centers,  or  related  com- 
munity facilities  were  authorized.  An 
open  land  program  was  initiated  whereby 
State  and  local  agencies  will  be  assisted 
in  promoting  and  develcH^ing  urban  land- 
scaping and  beautification  projects.  The 
rural  housing  program  was  continued, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  low-interest,  in- 
sured loan  program  for  the  Improvement 
of  rural  dwellings. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  coordinat- 
ing agency  of  Federal  functions  affecting 
urban-suburban  areas  and  problems,  the 
Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
established  a  new  Cabinet  position,  that 
of  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  established  a  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. That  Department  directs  and 
coordinates  all  Federal  functions  relat- 
ing to  housing  and  urban  development. 

A  major  provision  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Developmient  Act  of  1965  was  the 
authorization  for  a  "rent  supplement" 
plan  designed  to  improve  housing  con- 
ditions for  low-income  families.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  plan,  the  Federal 
Government  will  assist  in  assuring  that 
families  of  low  Income  have  adequate 
housing  by  paying  the  difference  between 
25  percent  of  their  income  and  their  rent 
in  standard  housing.  Although  we  au- 
thorized this  provision  last  year,  funds 
were  not  provided  until  the  supplement 
appropriations  bill  early  this  year.  In 
that  biU  we  provided  $12  million  in  con- 
tractual authority  for  rent  supplement 
projects.  We  have  provided  $20  million 
for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  most  creative  approach,  the  best 
contemporary  concept,  and  the  most  ef- 
fective "blueprint  for  action"  is  embodied 
In  legislation  adopted  by  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  in  Its  closing  days. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  combat 
metropolitan  social  ills  on  numerous 
fronts.  In  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Revelopment  Act  of  1966. 
the  Congress  has  tied  together  dozens  of 
Federal  programs  into  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort to  Improve  urban  standards  and  to 
combat  the  problems  of  urban  blight. 

Under  this  far-reaching  measure,  par- 
ticipating cities  will  also  be  able  to  re- 
ceive Federal  funds  for  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  required  local  share  of  program 
costs.  Participating  cities  will  be  se- 
lected under  strict  Federal  standards  and 
it  Is  estimated  that  60  to  70  cities  will  be 
receiving  assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Federal  grants  of  $24  million  will  be 
available  for  planning  the  projects  in 
fiscal  1967  and  fiscal  1968.  We  have  au- 
thorized the  2-year  expenditure  of  $900 
million  for  carrying  out  these  plans  In 
fiscal  1968  and  1969.  Additionally.  $250 
million  has  been  authorized  for  urban  re- 
newal funds  for  demonstration  projects 
in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
clude a  program  for  Federal  land  devel- 
opment mortgage  insurance  for  devel- 
c^jers  of  entire  "new  cities."  The  bill 
limits  to  $250  million  the  maximum 
amount  of  all  such  insured  loans  that  can 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  The  bill 
also  provides  incentive  grants  to  encour- 
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ase  comprehensive  areawide  planning. 
Supplemental  grrants  of  up  to  20  percent 
ol  project  ooets  will  be  paid  to  cities  meet- 
ing program  standards  for  programs  such 
•s  hierhway  omstruction,  airport  develop- 
ment, maw  transit,  sewer  and  water 
facilities,  open  spcux  land  acquisition, 
and  acquisition  of  land  and  water 
faciUUes. 

The  bill  also  broadens  numerous  other 
related  programs.  It  provides  a  jium- 
bcr  of  new  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion home  mortgage  Insurance  programs, 
it  provides  FHA  mortgage  insurance  for 
group  medical,  dental,  and  optometrical 
facilities,  it  revises  existing  urban  re- 
newal laws  to  authorize  preservation  of 
historic  sites  as  an  eligible  urban  re- 
newal cost,  as  well  as  many  other 
Important  provisions. 

Another  important  forward  stride 
made  this  past  year  was  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. This  Department  will  group 
together  agencies  that  deal  with  such 
transportation -oriented  topics  as  avia- 
tion, hi^way  and  railway  planning,  and 
the  Coast  Guard.  This  grouping  or 
gathering  of  about  100,000  scattered  em- 
I^yees  wUl  boost  communication  and 
ooordinatloii.  It  will  permit  the  devel- 
opment of  a  plan  to  devise  a  national 
transptHrtatlozi  policy,  and  will  establish 
a  National  Transportation-  Safety 
Board — ^independent  of  the  Secretary — 
to  promote  an$H5oordinate  safety  activ- 
ities without  affecting  economic  regula- 
tory functions  presently  assigned  else- 
where. 

This  important  area  will  command 
the  attention  of  what  will  be  our  fourth 
largest  department  in  terms  of  niunbers. 
and  fifth  largest  when  based  on  annual 
budget  expenditures. 

The  decline  of  the  central  city  did  not 
eome  quite  as  we  had  expected,  and  the 
urt>an  sprawl  passed  all  projections  while 
we  allowed  om  urban  transit  industry 
the  hurury  of  decline  in  the  past  20  years. 
In  1945  there  were  almost  19  billion  rev- 
enue passengers  carried  by  surface  and 
elevated  railways,  trolley  cars,  and 
motorbuses.  By  1950.  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers had  dropped  to  13.8  billion,  and 
by  1964.  to  6.9  billion,  only  one-half  the 
1950  total. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  1950's,  popu- 
lation grew  at  a  faster  rate  In  the  metro- 
IMlltan  areas  than  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  By  1960.  the  largest  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  accounted 
for  about  41  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  While  our 
total  population  grew  18.5  percent,  these 
metropolitan  areas  grew  25.9  percent. 

Tliese  statistics  combine  in  a  formulit 
for  disaster. 

Our  manufacturing  of  transportation 
equipment  has  tripled  since  1947.  but 
this  is  not  enough.  Even  thotigh  the 
transportation  Industry  in  1965  was 
representing  $1  out  of  every  |5  we 
produced,  our  problem  was  not  solved. 
Solutions  to  counteract  the  Imbalance 
between  population  and  the  means  of 
public  transport  involve  more  than  in- 
creasing the  alre«uiy  high  proportion  ex- 
pended by  the  transportation  system  in 
the  American  economy. 


The  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
was  the  beginning  ot  a  promising  solu- 
tion. It  was  the  beginning  of  concen- 
trated attention  to  urban  problems,  per- 
haps, even  the  birth  of  a  new  era.  Our 
newly  enacted  Public  Law  89-562  ex- 
tends the  program  we  began  2  years  ago. 
It  is  Intended  to  aid  public  and  private  ' 
transportation  companies  in  improving 
existing  facilities  and  to  add  new 
services. 

The  most  important  phase,  however, 
centers  on  the  funds  put  aside  for  re- 
search and  development.  Part  of  this 
program  provides  fellowships  to  encour- 
age young  men  and  women  to  train  for 
professional  work  In  this  field.  Exactly 
what  types  of  professionals  do  we  need? 
We  do  not  know,  but  we  shall  find  out. 

We  do  not  expect  the  $300  million  pro- 
vided in  this  biU  for  1968  and  1969  to 
solve  our  urban  transportation  problems, 
but  these  efforts  constitute  a  gigantic 
stride  forward. 

AOTOMOBII.S    AND    HIGHWAY    SAFETY 

This  past  August  the  Senate  and  House 
authorized  the  establishment  of  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  which 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
establish  interim  Federal  standards  by 
the  end  of  this  coming  January.  These 
standards  will  then  be  revised  when  more 
time  and  information  is  available  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  these  temporary 
standard.s.  The  standards  will  apply  to 
all  new  vehicles,  domestic  and  foreign. 
They  will  aLso  cover  equipment — includ- 
ing tires. 

Tire  safety  emphasis  is  an  essential 
portion  of  our  legislative  directives.  We 
have  decided  that  explanatory  labeling 
is  necessEiry.  A  uniform  grading  system 
for  all  tires  will  go  into  effect  shortly. 
The  development  of  tires  meeting  future 
standards  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  In 
addition  to  carrying  out  the  directives 
in  setting  up  evaluation  standards,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  been  directed 
to  .study  the  need  for  a  Federal  research 
project  on  tire  safety,  and  to  expand  the 
National  Driver  Register  to  include  the 
names  of  Individuals  reported  to  him  by 
the  States  as  having  been  denied  drivers' 
lict-nses.  This  will  better  enable  us  to 
free  our  highways  of  the  few  citizens 
among  us  who  are  unable  to  drive  in  a 
reasonable  manner  and  thus  endanger 
us  all. 

The  bill.  Public  Law  89-563.  author- 
izes the  following  expenditures; 

For  the  vehicle  standards  function,  $11 
million  for  fiscal  1967,  $17  million  for 
fiscal  1968,  and  $23  million  for  fiscal 
1969  as  the  standards  become  more  and 
more  applicable  and  effective.  It  pro- 
vides $2.9  million  In  1967  and  $1.45  mil- 
lion each  in  the  following  2  years  for 
tire  safety  functions.  To  provide  for  the 
future,  and  attempt  to  assure  ourselves 
of  continuous  coordination  of  our  efforts 
in  these  areas  we  have  set  aside  $3  million 
for  research. 

But  highway  construction  and  design 
must  also  be  coordinated  with  our  auto 
safety  procedures.  The  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1968  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  assist  States  in  carrying 
out  comprehensive  highway  safety  pro- 
grams.   This  legislation  provides  that  at 


least  40  percent  of  the  Federal  safety 
grants  to  States  must  be  expended  by 
local  subdivisions  In  carrying  out  local 
programs  related  to  the  statewide  pro- 
gram and  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  highway  safety  research  proj- 
ects through  Federal  agencies  or  liy 
grants. 

This  legislation.  Public  Law  89-564.  au- 
thorizes general  fund  appropriations  for 
the  highway  safety  program  of  $67  mil- 
Uon  in  fiscal  1967  and  $100  million  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 
It  authorizes  general  fund  appropria- 
tions for  research  of  $10  million  in  1967. 
$20  million  in  1968.  and  $25  million  in 
1969. 

Each  of  the  automobile  safety  acts 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  differing  needs . 
and  views  of  the  industries  and  agencies 
Involved.     Guidance  from  all  areas  is 
sought. 

The  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966 — Public 
Law  89-563 — directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee with  a  majority  of  members  from 
the  public  and  the  others  representing 
Industry.  The  Secretary  will  consult 
with  them  as  he  formulates  his  vehicle 
standards. 

A  National  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee  is  also  established.  It  Is  to  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary,  or  his  desig- 
nee as  Chairman,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  and  29  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Of  these  29, 
4  may  be  Federal  officials,  and  the 
remainder  must  be  selected  from  repre- 
sentatives of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, public  and  private  Interests,  and 
specialists  In  the  field. 

Thus  provisions  have  been  made  to 
establish  direct  working  relationships 
with  the  departmental  representatives 
charged  with  execution  of  the  new  acts 
and  with  representatives  of  those  af- 
fected. By 'joining  together  all  of  the 
talent  and  resources  available  at  the  gov- 
ernmental, industrial,  and  personal 
levels,  we  hope  to  substantially  improve 
automobile  safety. 

FEDEKAL-AH)    HIGHWAY    AUTHORIZATION 

Recognizing  the  continuing  problems 
of  motor  vehicle  transportation,  the  Con- 
gress this  session  enacted  the  Federal - 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  which  author- 
izes a  total  of  $19,236,200,000  in  appro- 
priations for  highway  construction  in  the 
fiscal  years  1968  to  1972.  Of  the  total 
authorized,  a  little  more  than  $17  billion 
was  earmarked  for  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  In  the  4  fiscal  years  1968  to 
1972.  The  bill  also  provided  the  regiilar 
authorization  for  construction  of  Fed- 
eral-aid. primary,  secondary,  and  urban 
roads.  The  sum  of  $2  billion  is  contained 
In  the  bill  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969. 

The  bill  also  extended  authorizatlon;s 
for  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
through  fiscal  1972,  a  1-year  extension. 
In  addition  It  specified  that  all  Interstate 
highways  shall  contain  at  least  four 
traffic  lanes  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  modify  existing  project 
agreements  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  this  requirement.  Further,  the 
bill  authorizes  100-percent  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  repair  or  reconstruction  of 
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damage  occurring  to  parkways,  public 
iiighways,  and  public  lands  development 
roads  and  trails  which  occur  as  the  result 
of  floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and 
other  disasters  over  a  wide  area. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES    DEVELOPMENT 

In  both  1965  and  1966  the  89th  Con- 
gress acted  strongly  to  enact  urgently 
needed  legislation  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  natural  resources  of  our  great 
country. 

In  both  years  we  passed  important  and 
far-reaching  legislation  designed  to  in- 
crease the  water  pollution  control  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government.  Last 
year  we  passed  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965— Public  Law  89-234— which  was 
a  dynamic  step  forward  in  the  control 
of  water  pollution.  That  bill  established 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  A 
Presidential  reorganization  plan  which 
became  effective  earlier  this  year,  trans- 
ferred the  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  made  that  Department  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's major  water  resource  activities 
Under  the  Water  Quality  Act.  the  States 
are  required  to  set  up  satisfactory  water 
quality  standards  for  waters  within  the 
State  boundaries.  Provisions  were  also 
Included  In  the  bill  for  matching  Federal 
grants  to  local  governmental  agencies  in 
order  that  better  techniques  for  prevent- 
ing the  discharge  of  sewage  and  other 
wastes  Into  community  water  supplies 
may  be  evolved.  A  mat<;hing  grant  pro- 
gram for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  was  also  included  in  the 
bill. 

This  year,  we  enacted  the  Clean  Waters 
Restoration  Act  of  1966,  which  Increases 
to  a  total  of  $3.4  billion  for  fiscal  years 
1968  to  1971,  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  authorized  for  grants  to  commu- 
nities for  construction  of  .sewage  treat- 
ment plants. 

Tills  figure  Is  broken  dowTi  as  $450 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  $700  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969,  $1  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  $1,250  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  dollar  limi- 
tation on  individual  grants  and  com- 
bined grants  has  been  done  away  with, 
and  In  all  cases  the  amoimt  authorized 
for  the  Federal  share  of  a  project  is  30 
percent  of  the  total  cost.  If  a  State 
agrees  to  match  30  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  an  individual  or  combined  project, 
the  Federal  share  Ls  increased  to  40  per- 
cent and  the  municipal  share.  In  turn 
becomes  30  percent.  A  further  increase 
in  the  Federal  share  will  be  made  if  the 
State  establishes  hitrastate  standards 
covering  streams  flowing  wholly  within 
its  boundaries. 

The  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act 
amends  existing  legislation  to  authoilze 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
grants  to  States,  munlclpaUtles,  or  Inter- 
munlclpal  or  Interstate  agencies  for  the 
purpose  ..f  assisting  and  developing  proj- 
ects to  demonstrate  new  or  Improved 
methods  of  controlltag  the  discharge  of 
untreated  or  inadequately  treated  sewage 
into  storm  sewers.  The  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  Industries 
for  research  and  demonstration  project* 


for  prevention  of  pollution  of  water  by 
industry,  including  the  treating  of  indus- 
trial waste. 

However,  these  two  acts  were  not  the 
only  embodiments  of  congressional  con- 
cem  for  protection  and  development  of 
our  water  resources.  Public  Law  89-80, 
the  River  Basin  Planning  Act,  created  a 
water  resources  council  composed  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Interior, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Ai-my,  as  well  as  a  Chairman  appointed 
by  the  President,  whose  purpose  will  be 
to  conduct  a  continuing  study  and  pe- 
riodic assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  le- 
gional  water  supplies.  We  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  89-118,  which  extends  the  life  of 
the  national  saline  water  program 
through  fiscal  year  1972  and  which  au- 
thorizes a  maximum  of  $275  million  for 
the  program  during  that  period.  The 
Federal  Water  Projects  Recreation  Act 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  Inclu- 
sion of  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
measures  In  Federal  water  resource  plan- 
ning. Under  the  terms  of  that  act,  the 
Federal  Government  assumes  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  project  operations  at  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  sites  on  Fed- 
eral projects. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  water  needs 
of  generations  to  come,  we  have  enlarged 
the  scope  of  the  Water  Resources  Act  of 
1964.  We  have  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $85  million  over  a  10-year  period 
to  support  various  research  agencies  and 
groups.  This  act.  Public  Law  89-404.  Is 
another  step  forward  In  our  long-range 
efforts  to  combat  pollution  and  maintain 
a  usable  and  adequate  water  supply.  We 
have  also  enacted  Public  Law  89-561, 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  hi  feasibility  hivesti- 
gatlons  of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opment proposals. 

AIH   POLLUTION 

This  Congress  has  been  alert  to  the 
problems  of  air  pollution  and  has  worked 
In  both  sessions  to  expand  efforts  to  re- 
duce and  eliminate  contamination  of  the 
air  we  breathe.  In  1965,  the  Congress 
enacted  legislation  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  workable  standards  for  the 
control  of  dangerous  substances  from 
new  motor  vehicles.  Included  In  the  air 
pollution  control  legislation  was  provi- 
sion for  a  nationwide  research  and  de- 
velopment program  designed  to  advance 
our  methods  of  disposing  of  solid  waste 
materials.  Excluded  from  coverage  of 
this  legislation  were  polluting  agents 
found  In  our  Nation's  water  resources. 
Last  year,  appropriations  of  $10  million 
were  authorized  for  1966,  $20  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  $30  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  $32.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

This  year,  hi  mid-October,  the  Con- 
gress approved  a  bill  expanding  the  ex- 
isting programs  for  combating  air  pollu- 
tion authorized  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963.  The  bill  passed  by  Congress  this 
year  authorizes  a  new  program  of  grants 
to  State,  local,  and  regional  air  pollution 
control  agencies  to  help  them  maintain 
pollution  control  programs.  These 
maintenance  grants  are  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  existing  program  of  grants 
for  developing,  establishing  and  Improv- 


ing air  ix»llutlon  control  programs.  Re- 
moved from  existing  law  was  the  provi- 
sion that  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  each  year  can  be  used  for 
grants  to  support  State,  local,  and  re- 
gional air  pollution  control  activities. 
Also  this  year,  we  combined  the  author- 
ization sections  in  the  existing  law  and 
set  the  total  authorlzatlMi  for  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  at  $46  million  for  fiscal  year  1967 
$66  million  for  fiscal  1968,  and  $74  million 
for  fiscal  1969. 

RIVERS.    HARBORS,    AND    FLOOD    CO.NTROL 

The  89th  Congress,  In  both  its  sessions 
met  Its  responsiblUtles  to  the  Nation  in 
the  field  of  navigation,  flood  control 
hydroelectric  power,  and  beach  erosion 
control.  In  both  sessions,  the  Congress 
enacted  rivers,  harboi-s,  and  flood  control 
legislation  which  allowed  for  the  con- 
tinued development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. In  1965,  the  Congress  author- 
ized a  total  of  $1,982,305,000  In  funds 
for  47  navigation  betterment  projects  9 
i*,!!,  o?"i^  ^^  stabilization  programs, 
and  84  flood  control  undertakings  This 
year,  hi  the  waning  days  of  the  session 
*«^7n"^n^  ^  omnibus  bill  authorizine 
$670  million  for  42  projects. 

OCEANOGEAPHT    AND    BiARDfl   STUDY 

The  Congress  this  session  realized  that 
we  have  not  yet  begun  to  know  or  utilize 
the  many  resources  which  exist  In  the 
seas  around  us.  While  we  have  begun  to 
exploit  some  of  these  resources,  there  Is 
still  a  vast  depth  to  be  explored  and  vast 
fields  to  be  harvested.  The  challenge  of 
making  sea  water  useful,  minerals  ob- 
telnable,  seaweed  and  fish  edible,  and 
develophig  ocean  bottom  vehicles,  are  all 
significant  and  worthy  challenges 

We  know  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  use 
these  resources.  There  are  20,000  known 
species  of  flsh,  but  only  a  few  are  sought 
as  food.  We  took  a  significant  step  for- 
ward by  funding  roughly  $136  million  in 
fiscal  year  1965  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, ship  («)eratlons,  the  training  of 
new  staff,  plus  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional ships  and  shoreside  facilities  but 
tills  was  not  enough. 

This  year  the  89tJi  Congress  took  an- 
other stride  forward.  The  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act— Public  Law  89-454— Is  designed  to 
further  ocean  engineering  and  exjllora- 
tlon;  expand  the  marine  science  and 
technology  programs;  Intensify  develt^- 
ment  and  uUUzaUon  of  the  ocean.  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  and  Great  Lakes  re,sources 

Under  the  terms  of  this  act,  a  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neenng  Development  is  estabUshed  with- 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pi-esident 
The  Council  will  be  responsible  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  marine  sciences.  We  have 
also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
15-member  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  and 
challenged  It  to  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  "aU  aspects  of  marine 
science"  and  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations. 

The  unrealized  potential  of  the  sea  to 
contribute  to  our  national  Interest  Is  be- 
coming more  accessible.  The  ocean's  re- 
sources, its  potential  contributions,  in- 
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elude:  see-baaed  deterrents  to  enhance 
n»tlonal  security:  fish  protein  to  feed 
the  undernourished  peoples;  minerals 
and  foflsU  furia  to  supplement  continen- 
tal reeerves;  expanded  seashore  recrea- 
tional resourees;  and  data  to  improve 
weather  forecasting:  the  ocean,  Indeed, 
has  become  an  available  laboratory  of 
natural  diversity. 

These  vast  opportunities — the  chemi- 
cals the  minerals,  the  protein,  the  data- 
must  be  exploited  now.  In  the  words  of 
President  Johnson  as  he  stressed  the 
challenges  facing  the  world  In  a  White 
House  ceremony  this  year: 
So  many  sick  to  be  cured.  i 

So  many  hungry  to  be  fed.  ' 

So  Doany  hopeless  people  to  be  given  a 
helping  hand. 

The  Congress  also  passed  the  National 
8e«  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of 
1088.  This  Innovative  measure  offers  a 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  promote  the 
development  of  marine  resources.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  will  dis- 
burse funds,  either  by  grant  or  through 
contract,  to  higher  educational  institu- 
tions. Recipients  of  these  grants  or 
contracts  votdd  be  known  as  sea  grant 
colleges.  The  recipient  institutions  will 
be  those  which  already  conduct  major 
oceanographlc  programs.  The  aid  they 
receive  imder  this  bill  will  enable  them  to 
increase  their  work  In  this  field,  estab- 
lish programs  to  disseminate  marine  in- 
formation, and  train  marine  technol- 
ogists— $10  million  is  authorized  for  this 
new  program  in  fiscal  year  1967  and  $15 
million  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

AGSICULTCn 

The  8dth  Congress  acted  strongly  to 
maintain  its  commitment  to  American 
fanners.  In  both  sessions  we  enacted 
legislation  which  will  assist  fanners  in 
attaining  and  maintaining  their  rightful 
place  In  modem  society.  This  Congress 
has  given  its  support  to  President  John- 
son and  his  policies,  which  seek  to  gain 
parity  of  Income  and  parity  of  opportu- 
nity to  farm  families  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  the  first  session  we  enacted  the  4- 
year  omnibus  farm  program  which  com- 
bines income  and  price  support  programs 
with  acreage  allotments  and  land  diver- 
sion measures.  This  4-year  program  is 
aimed  at  establishing  a  workable  rela- 
tlondilp  between  the  supplies  of  farm 
oommodities  and  both  foreign  and  do- 
mastle  demand.  TJiia  program,  passed 
last  year,  was  designed  to  assist  wheat 
producers,  cottongrowers.  feed  grain 
producers,  wool  producers,  and  rice- 
growers.  It  also  contained  a  provision 
providing  for  a  4-year  program  of  land 
retirement. 

Last  year  we  also  enacted  Public  Law 
89-12.  wlUch  effected  needed  changes  in 
marketing  quota  procedures  for  Ameri- 
can tobacco  growers.  Acreage-poundage 
quotas  were  provided  in  place  of  then 
existing  acreage  allotments. 

The  Congress  also  revised,  and  ex- 
tended through  December  31,  1971, 
domestie  and  foreign  sugar  quotas.  We 
Increased  domestic  mainland  cane  and 
beet  sugar  quotas  and  granted  foreign 
qootes  to  31  nstkms.  This  program 
guazantees  tbe  American  consumer  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable 


prices.  In  addition,  it  plays  a  most  im- 
portant role  in  American  foreign  rela- 
tions, particularly  with  those  countries 
who  are  members  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Apparently  natural  disasters  are  Inevi- 
table. Floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
and  tornadoes  will  always  threaten  us. 
Twenty-four  States  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived disaster  declarations  during  fiscal 
1965.  and  the  total  allocation  for  last 
year  was  over  $78  million. 

Sometimes,  however,  our  present  laws 
need  to  be  changed  in  order  to  permit  us 
to  provide  assistance  to  those  just  on  the 
fringe  of  being  able  to  benefit  from  the 
present  programs. 

Many  disasters  occur  during  planting 
time  and  during  the  time  just  preceding 
the  actual  planting.  Our  new  legisla- 
tion. Public  Law  89-451,  will  provide 
farmers  who  are  prevented  from  plant- 
ing their  crops  of  wheat,  food  grains,  or 
cotton  by  a  natural  disaster  the  same 
opportunity  to  plant  alternate  crops  now 
accorded  farmers  whose  crops  are  de- 
stroyed "after"  they  are  planted. 

Those  faced  by  disaster  will  also  be 
able  to  obtain  greater  help  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The 
89th  Congress  has  increased  the  ceiling 
on  loans  and  outstanding  commitments 
for  the  regular  business  loan  program  as 
well  as  the  disaster  loan  program  and  the 
loans  previo'isly  made  available  from  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  leg- 
islation. Public  Law  89-409.  also  in- 
crejises  the  total  amount  which  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  present  revolving 
fund  and  establishes  two  additional  re- 
volving funds — one  for  disaster  loans 
without  an  authorization  ceiling  and  an- 
other to  finance  other  SBA  lending 
programs. 

Our  deliberations  have  turned  to  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  our  cottongrow- 
ers. We  know  that  ever  since  World 
War  n,  U.S.  cotton  and  cotton  products 
have  been  confronted  with  Intensive 
competition  in  the  marketplace.  This 
competition  has  come  from  foreign- 
grown  cotton  and  from  other  fibers,  pri- 
marily manniade  fibers.  The  manmade 
fiber  marketing  research  and  techniques 
have  not  been  matched  by  cotton  re- 
search and  promotion.  Our  new  legisla- 
tion— Public  Law  89-502— will  enable 
our  cottongrowers  to  finance  a  nation- 
wide cotton  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram if  they  so  desire. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Almost  constantly  since  the  early  days 
of  our  country's  hLstory,  Congress  has 
been  charged  with  the  care  and  govern- 
ing of  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia.  This 
year  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  the 
educational  needs  of  our  citizens  resid- 
ing in  Washington  by  authorizing  two 
new  schools — one  a  4-year  college  and 
the  other  a  technical  college. 

The  4-year  liberal  arts  school  is  to  be 
called  the  Federal  City  College  and  will 
eventually  provide  instruction  for  about 
4.000  students,  with  some  enrolled  in  a 
2-year  junior  college  program.  It  will  be 
governed  by  a  nine -member  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  District  Commissioners. 

Washington  Technical  Institute  will 
be  the  name  of  the  vocational  school  and 
we  expect  it  to  enroll  2,500  students.    It 
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will  also  have  a  nine-member  governing 
board  but  Its  members  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  six  of  these  nine 
members  representing  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  en- 
able the  residents  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  obtain  higher  education  at  modest  tui- 
tion rates.  It  represents  another  step 
forward  in  our  search  to  make  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  to  all  our 
citizens,  and  we  can  all  take  pride  in 
being  part  of  the  body  voting  unani- 
mously for  this  educational  advance- 
ment. 

In  other  action  affecting  the  District 
of  Columbia,  we  approved  amendments 
to  the  District  of  Columbia-Maryland- 
Virginia  compact  on  high-speed  transit 
which  provide  for  the  creation  of  the 
Washington  Area  MetropoUtan  Transit 
Authority.  Establishment  of  this  area- 
wide  authority  will  allow  cohesive  and 
comprehensive  planning  of  mass  transit 
systems  throughout  the  Washington 
area.  The  plarmlng  will  eventually  lead 
to  high-speed  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems from  the  outlying  suburbs  into  the 
central  city  area  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  other  action,  the  Congress  broad- 
ened the  coverage  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act.  The 
minimum  wage  will  be  increased  in  steps 
from  its  present  $1  per  hour  to  $1.25  per 
hour  February  1.  1967.  It  will  then  be 
increased  to  $1.60  an  hour  February  1, 
1969.  This  bill  also  Improves  the  over- 
time provisions  of  the  existing  act. 

MINX    S.\rETT 

Congress  in  this  session  acted  on  two 
important  bills  designed  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  and  safety  standards 
for  mines  operated  in  the  United  States. 

In  late  August,  the  Congress  adopted 
the  Federal  Metal  and  Normietallic  Mine 
Safety  Act.  This  bill  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  develop  manda- 
tory health  and  safety  standards  for  the 
mining  of  metal  and  nonmetallic  sub- 
stances. Exempted  from  the  coverage 
of  this  particular  act  were  mines  which 
produce  coal  and  lignite  and  mining  op- 
erations in  which  minerals  are  extracted 
in  liquid  form  unless  the  type  of  opera- 
tion requires  underground  workers.  The 
bill  provides  for  Federal  and,  in  certain 
instances.  State  Inspection  to  determine 
if  the  standards  as  set  up  by  the  Secre- 
tary are  being  complied  with  by  the  mine 
owners  and  operators.  This  act  also 
establishes  a  five-member  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Review.  This  Board  will  have  the  power 
to  hear  appeals  from  mine  owners  on 
orders  closing  mines  or  setting  a  deadline 
for  compliance  with  standards. 

We  also  extended  the  provisions  of  the 
1962  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  in- 
clude small  coal  mines — those  employing 
fewer  than  15  persons  underground — 
which  were  previously  exempt  from  the 
provrislons  of  the  act.  This  act.  Public 
Law  89-376,  affects  about  7,000  small 
mine  operators.  It  brings  to  many 
thousands  of  miners  the  protection  of 
the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  which  was 
previously  denied  them. 

rOOTTSALL    MERGES 

In  the  last  hours  of  the  second  session, 
the  Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to 


the  investment  tax  credit  suspension 
bill  which  exempts  the  proposed  merger 
of  the  National  Football  League  and  the 
American  Football  League  from  prosecu- 
tion imder  existing  antitrust  laws.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  exemption 
from  prosecution  under  the.  antitrust 
laws  is  contingent  upon  expansion  of  the 
new  leae^ie  which  will  be  formed  by  the 
merger  of  the  two  existing  leagues  to 
include  more  teams  than  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  two  separate  leagues. 

This  measure  represented  the  con- 
census of  the  Congress  in  the  closing 
days  of  a  long  and  hard-working  session. 

ELECTION    FUNDS 

To  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  of 
1966,  another  bill  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress in  its  closing  hours,  we  added  a 
new  and  different  plan  to  provide  for 
the  financing  of  presidential  elections 
with  Federal  funds.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, the  Presidential  Elections  Cam- 
paign Fund  is  established.  It  provides 
that  taxpayers  each  year  may  allocate 
$1  of  their  Income  tax  for  expenses  of  the 
next  presidential  campaign.  Contribu- 
tions under  the  plan  would  be  evenly 
divided  between  the  two  major  parties, 
but  could  not  exceed  actual  expenses  of 
the  parties  or  $1  times  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  the  two  presidential  can- 
didates in  the  previous  election,  minus 
$10  million. 

Minor  parties  are  also  protected  by  the 
legislation.  If  any  minor  party  polled 
over  5  million  votes  for  its  presidential 
candidate,  it  could  receive,  in  the  next 
election,  $1  for  each  vote  over  5  million. 

Expenditures  made  by  political  parties 
in  accordance  with  this  legislation  would 
be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

The  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  itself, 
is  designed  to  induce  additional  foreign 
investment  In  U.S.  stocks  and  bonds  by 
providing  more  equitable  tax  treatment 
of  foreign  Investments.  In  addition,  the 
bill  tightens  a  number  of  tax  loopholes 
which,  in  the  past,  had  permitted  for- 
eigners to  escape  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  measure, 
upon  which  the  Congre.ss  agreed  in  the 
final  moments  of  an  arduous  and  de- 
manding legislative  se.ssion.  does  main- 
tain its  original  purpose  of  providing 
investment  incentives. 

Another  enactment  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congi-e.ss  of  overriding  public 
concem  Is  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
This  bill  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of  leg- 
islative enactments  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  adoption  of  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  1870. 

The  act  we  pa.ssed  la.st  year  is  directed 
to  efforts  which  have  been  undertaken 
to  disenfranchise  American-Negro  citi- 
zens. I  outlined  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  In  some  detail  in  my  report  on 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  I 
mention  it  again  here  because  of  its  po- 
sition as  one  of  the  highlights  of  this 
monumental  and  historic  Congress. 

COSTS 

The  following  agency  appropriations 
are  for  the  1966  fiscal  period:  Agricul- 
ture, $6,242,929,500;  Defense,  $46,887.- 
163,000;  Federal  contribution  of  $46,- 
122,000    to    the    approved    $360,228,500 
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bud?2et  for  the  District  of  Columbia- 
$14,246,167,800  for  the  independent  of- 
fices; $1,212,739,070  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior;  $8,011,331,500  for  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  $189,993,297  for  the 
legislative  branch;  $2,057,597,150  for 
State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  judi- 
ciary; $7,669,444,000  for  the  executive  of- 
fices. Tieasury,  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments; $3,218  million  for  economic  and 
military  assistance  programs  and  $714  - 
188,000  in  related  foreign  aid  programs- 
$1,756,635,000  for  the  construction  of 
military  family  housing  units;  $1,223,- 
181,500  in  supplemental  funds  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  $4,292,866,500  for  pub- 
lic works;  and  general  supplemental 
moneys  totaling  $4,741,644,602  to  finance 
many  of  the  proposals  approved  by  the 
89th  Congress  during  its  1st  session. 

The  following  agency  appropriations 
are  for  the  1967  fiscal  period:  Agriculture 
$6,994,590,150;  Defense,  $58,067.472  000-' 
Federal  contribution  of  $53,394,000  to  the 
District  of  Columbia;  $14,065,851,000  for 
the  independent  offices;  $1,321,615,800 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  $10.- 
463.244,500  for  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare* 
$214,463,913  for  the  legislative  branch' 
82.347,826.600  for  State,  Justice.  Com- 
merce, and  the  judiciary;  $7,196,429,135 
for  the  executive  offices,  Tieasuiy,  and 
Post  Office  Departments;  $2,936,490,500 
for  economic  and  military  assistance  pro- 
grams and  $556,983,000  for  related  for- 
eign aid  programs;  $979,570,000  for  mili- 
tary construction;  $4,134,511,000  for  pub- 
lic works;  and  general  supplemental 
moneys  totaling  $5,025,264,579  to  finance 
many  of  the  proposals  approved  by  the 
89th  Congress  during  the  2d  ses.sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  report  has  de- 
tailed the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
89th   Congress  In  its   2  historic  years 
It  cannot,  and  does  not  seek  to  be,  totally 
comprehensive.    I  would  summarize  our 
major  enactments  in  this  manner-  Last 
year  we  provided  a  medical  care-social 
security  program,  already  in  effect,  en- 
abling us  to  assure  humanitarian  help  for 
our  elderly ;  a  special  Administration  on 
Aging  to  coordinate  programs  designed 
to  revitalize  our  older  citizenry;  elemen- 
tary-secondary education  mea.sures  with- 
out precedent  in  emphasis  or  In  struc- 
ture; new  funds  and  Impetus  to  adult 
education  and  extension  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act;  health  hazard 
labeling  protection  to  aid  the  consumer - 
correctional  and  general  rehabilitation 
empha,sis:  metropolitan  area  assisUnce 
through  the  establishment  of  a  new  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  to  invigorate  and  provide 
opportunity  for  the  less  fortunate  among 
us:  a  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  to  further  wage  war  against 
the  cycle  of  poverty  and  economic  stag- 
nation; assurance  that  all  citizens  are 
Inherently  endowed  with  certain  voting 
rights;  provisions  for  the  bearing  of  re- 
sponsibility should  a  President  become 
disabled;  a  more  workable  relationship 
between  farm  produce  supplies  and  pro- 
jected demands;    intensified  studies  in 
.<;aline   water   conversion;    air   pollution 


abatement  efforts:  a  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities;  and 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  land.scapes  un- 
marred  by  waste  and  other  unnece.ssaiv 
disfiguration. 

This  year  we  turned  our  attention  to 
these  and  other  matters  and  enacted  an 
entirely  new  and  creative  approach  for 
metropolitan  area  aid  through  the  enact- 
ment of  demonstration  cities  legislation 
and  transportation  department  authori- 
zation; numerous  additions  to  our  well- 
known  national  park  system  including 
authorization  for  several  new  national 
seashores;  fund  authorization  for  library 
consti-uction  and  making  educational 
materials  more  accessible  to  the  Isolated 
or  disabled;  expanded  efforts  in  .scientific 
research  to  permit  all  mankind  to  bene- 
fit from  the  progress  we  can  obtain  from 
knowing  outer  space  and  ocean  depths; 
emphasis  on  water  research  projects  to 
enable  us  to  leave  a  legacy  to  future 
generations  and  provide  for  pre.sent 
needs;  a  fiexible  economic  policy  to  as- 
sure our  domestic  stability  and  security; 
funds  to  support  our  commitments  in 
Vietnam  as  weU  as  considerable  delib- 
eration over  our  present  policy;  aid  to 
our  sister  nations  through  our  food-for- 
freedom  legislation;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  program  of  international 
financial  cooperation— the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  these  hems 
mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  para- 
graphs have  been  discussed  In  detail  in 
this  report.  Others  have  been  men- 
tioned only  briefly  and  more  detailed 
discussions  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
report  I  presented  to  the  Congress  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  Indeed 
been  a  "fabulous"  session  of  Congress 
All  of  us  can  be,  and  should  be.  proud 
of  Its  accomplishments.  As  I  said  at 
the  outset.  Its  work  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  every  person  who  has  been  a 
Member  of  this  historic  Congre.ss 


Johnson'i  Historic  Trip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OP    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Houston  Chronicle  sees  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  President  Johnscm's  Journey  to 
Asia  and  snaps  back  smarUy  at  those  "who 
claim  to  find  mi  ulterior  motive  for  this 
historic  trip. 

The  newspaper  recalls  in  an  editorial 
that  some  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  raised  an  anguished  cry  that  the 
trip  has  pollticaJ  overtones. 
In  truth,  It  asserts,  and  I  quote: 
The  shuddering  Republlo&iu'  reacUon  has 
more  political  motivation  than  Mr.  Johnson •« 
tour. 

In  the  Chronicle's  view,  the  main  bene- 
fit for  the  President  and  tiie  United 
States  will  be  to  demonstrate  dramati- 
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oaSij  that  we  do  not  stand  alone  In  Viet- 
nam and  tbai  we  are  ready  to  wage  the 
"other  war"  in  Asia.  That  readiness  Is  to 
aMlat  non-Communist  nations  to.  their 
struggle  for  better  standards  of  living. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  any  who 
choose  for  their  own  reasons  to  question 
the  sinceri^  of  the  President's  mission, 
I  lufk  mianlmous  consent  to  have  the  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JouNaoN's  Historic  Tmp 
Pre^dent  Jobnaoa  takes  off  today  on  tb« 
most  extensive  A«lan  tour  ever  made  by  an 
Amwlcan  President.  He  will  cover  some 
30,000  miles  axKl  visit  six  countries  Including 
tbe  FHUlppLoes  where  a  conference  will  be 
held  oaVle*  Nam. 

The  anDOunceBoent  of  the  conference  sttr- 
nd  «»!«  optimistic  thoughts  about  Viet  Nam 
but  *>»»*  la  eqiectlng  too  much  since  all  of 
tbe  partlclg«nts  will  be  our  allies.  Tbe  nu- 
merous peace  OTcrturee  made  In  the  past  have 
been  either  Ignored  or  rejected  and  It  does 
not  seem  that  Hanoi  Is  any  more  Inclined  to 
cockoede. 

Tbla  Ifi  not  to  say  that  there  will  be  no 
benaflta  from  the  meeting  in  Manila,  Oct. 
aS-27,  which  Is  being  held  to  review  the  cocn- 
mltments  entered  Into  at  the  Honolulu  meet- 
ing six  nK>nths  ago.  As  In  HawaU.  the  com- 
ing conference  will  underline  the  determina- 
tion of  tb«  United  States  and  Its  aUiea  to  end 
aggreesloo  In  Viet  Nam.  It  will  also  provide 
an  opportunity  for  more  planning  on  the 
■teps  to  be  taken  when  tbe  war  la  over. 

Tbe  President  has  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  wants  bo  help  Its 
Asian  friends  in  their  economic  development. 
He  has  already  pledged  tl  bUUon  for  work 
in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

Another  benefit  in  the  six -nation  tour  will 
be  front  the  peraon-to-person  diplomacy. 
Preatdent  Johnson  Is  at  his  beet  In  such  en- 
oountera^ 

One  of  the  few  adverse  reactions  to  the 
President's  travel  plans  has  been  from  Repub- 
licans who  hare  be«n  fearful  for  months  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  something  up  his  sleeve 
which  would  help  his  party  In  tbe  coming 
congreastonal  elections.  Bocae  members  of 
the  GOP  have  raised  an  anguished  cry  that 
the  trip  is  merely  politics. 

Almost  anything  that  the  President  does 
has  some  political  tinge  to  It  but  the  same 
thing  Is  true  of  any  President  or  national 
political  figure.  The  shuddering  Republi- 
cans' reaction  has  more  political  motivation 
than  Mr.  Johnson's  tour.  , 

There  is  boxmd  to  be  some  political  fallout 
during  the  trip  and  afterwards  but  the  main 
benefit  fee  the  President  and  the  United 
States  will  be  to  dunonstrate  dramatically 
that  we  are  not  standing  alone  In  Viet  Nam 
and  that  we  are  ready  to  wage  "the  other 
war'  In  Asia,  by  assisting  tbe  non-commu- 
nist nations  In  their  struggle  for  better 
standards  of  living. 


ecessors  since  the  72d  Congress  when 
Howard  W.  Smith  of  Virginia  began  his 
distinguished  career  in  this  body. 

Judge  Smith  has  been  the  personifica- 
tion of  those  qualities  that  are  Indispen- 
sable for  greatness  In  this  or  any  other 
body — Intelligence,  dedication,  courage, 
and  incorruptibility.  A  fundamentalist 
in  his  constitutional  -beliefs,  he  has  con- 
sistently and  persistently  fought  for 
those  beUefs,  and  against  any  measure 
that  he  considered  would  jeopardize  his 
principles.  He  has  been  an  inspiration 
even  to  those  Members  who  have  dis- 
agreed with  his  views  of  the  functions 
of  government  in  the  present-day  world. 

When  he  retires  from  the  Congress, 
Judge  Smith  will  leave  an  indelible  image 
in  this  House  which  will  remain  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  people  of  Virginia, 
whom  he  has  represented  for  so  many 
years,  will  lose  the  services  of  an  able, 
diligent,  and  tireless  advocate.  Together 
with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  I  want  to  express  my  s.ncere  wishes 
to  Judge  Smith  for  the  best  of  everything 
in  the  days  ahead. 


Hob.  Howard  W.  Smith  of  VirtiaU 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 


or    NZW    TOSK 


IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnrsdat.  October  20.  196$ 
Mr.  KEOOH.    Mr.  Spealcer,  the  90th 
CongTCM  will  ZK>t  be  Uke  any  of  its  pred- 


The  People  Speak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ED  JJEINECKE 


or    CAHrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem- 
b€rs  of  Lodge  No.  727  of  the  International 
A.ssociation  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  the  civic  and  economic  life  of  the  27th 
Congressional  District.  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  two  resolu- 
tions by  the  lAM  which  support  positions 
on  issues  with  which  I  heartily  agree. 

The  first  supports  the  present  Ameri- 
can military  efforts  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
leadership  and  sacrifices  of  our  fighting 
men.  It  also  supports  our  efforts  to 
find  an  honorable  peace  for  all  of  south- 
east Asia. 

The  second  resolution  supports  pass- 
age of  a  tax  relief  bill  that  would  grant 
tax  relief  to  those  employers  who  are  now 
actively  training  apprentices  in  needed 
trades.  I  have  Introduced  such  a  bill 
last  year.  H.R.  10968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  these  resolutions  into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Resolutiok  No.  1 

Whereas:  Being  free  people  and  valuing 
that  freedom  above  all  else,  we  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers  recognize  the  Viet  Nam  con- 
flict as  probably  the  last  stand  against  Com- 
munist efforts  to  subjugate  the  free  people 
of  Southeast  Asia,  and 

Whereas:  Aggression  unchecked  Is  aggres- 
sion unleashed,  and  If  unleashed  will  mean 
the  end  in  our  time  of  the  rights  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  neighboring  peoples  to  their 
right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  ptirsult  of  hap- 
piness, and 


Whereas:  A  Commxinlst  victory  would 
mean  the  execution  or  Imprisonment  of 
thousands  of  antl-Communlst  union  leaders 
and  rank  and  file  members  In  that  embattled 
nation,  and 

Whereas:  The  United  States  Government, 
In  clearly  stated  language  often  enunciated 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  has  re- 
peatedly sought  to  end  this  bloody  and  tragic 
conflict  by  leaving  the  battlefield  for  the 
negotiation  table,  and 

Whereas:  All  such  efforts  toward  a  peaceful 
solution  have  been  rebuffed  by  North  Viet 
Nam's  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  and  Red  China's  Mao 
Tse  Tiuig. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  the  Western 
States  Conference  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Work- 
ers, meeting  July  28-30,  1966,  at  Great  Palls, 
Montana,  declares  its  unqualified  support  of 
the  VS.  Government's  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam  and  its  continuing  effort  to  reach 
a  negotiated  peace  that  will  guarantee  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  the  right  to  peace- 
fully chooee  their  own  government,  enjoy 
civil  liberties,  vote  in  free  elections,  and  to 
henceforth  seek  their  own  destiny  with  the 
dignity  due  all  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

Be  It  finally  resolved:  That  the  Secretary 
Immediately  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Senators,  Congressmen  and  Governors  of 
the  thirteen  western  states  wherein  reside 
the  union  membership  represented  by  this 
Conference. 

RESOLtmoN  No.  2 

Whereas:  There  now  exists  a  serious  short- 
age of  skilled  craftsmen,  and 

Whereas:  Too  few  employers  are  actively 
training  apprentices  to  fill  these  Jobs,  and 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  we  support 
passage  of  a  tax  relief  bill  that  would  grant 
tax  relief  to  those  employers  who  are  now  ac- 
tively training  apprentices  In  the  trades  that 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  I.  A.  of  M. 
and  A.  W.,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Western 
States  Conference  meeting  In  Great  Falls, 
Montana  July  28,  29,  and  30,  1966  go  on  record 
as  endorsing  this  resolution  and  copies  be 
sent  to  all  United  States  Congressmen  and 
Senators  asking  for  their  supj>ort. 


Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  of 
MsMachuset^s 


SPEECH.^ 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recall  meeting  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
stall when  he  was  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   I  visited  his  office  there. 

Through  the  years  I  have  known  Sena- 
tor Saltonstall  well.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  outstanding  Senators  I 
have  ever  met.  He  is  a  real  gentleman  in 
every  respect.  We  all  know  he  is  and 
has  t>een  one  of  the  most  courageous  and 
dedicated  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  wish  for  Senator  Saltonstall  and  his 
family  every  happiness  and  success  in 
the  future. 
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Caase  of  Racial  Unrest  ia  Groesbeck,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
for  many  years  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  return  of  1  per- 
cent of  Federal  income  tax  moneys  col- 
lected In  each  State  to  that  State  for 
education.  This  money  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  State  board  of  education 
in  whatever  way  it  was  needed.  I  have 
long  contended  that  the  sponsors  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  were  much  more 
interested  in  Federal  controls  than  in 
Federal  ftnancing. 

What  has  just  happened  in  the  small 
town  of  Groesbeck,  Tex.,  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district,  is  proof  of  my  con- 
tention. Federal  officials  from  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  went  to  this  community  where 
there  was  no  real  racial  unrest,  no  un- 
happiness  with  the  school  system,  and 
told  these  people  that  it  was  known  they 
were  taking  Federal  money  without 
which  they  could  not  operate,  and  unless 
they  did  what  they  were  told  by  the 
Federal  officials  the  Federal  money  would 
be  withheld. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers to  our  country  today  is  the  central- 
ization of  power  in  Washington.  I  en- 
close an  editorial  from  the  Groesbeck 
Journal  dated  Thursday,  October  20 
1966: 

Spotlight  on  Groesbeck  as  Center  of  R.*ciai. 
Unhest  Is  Unjustified 

Lots  of  news  to  cover  in  this  Issue.  The 
Ku  KIux  Klan  defied  n  court  injunction  and 
held  the  rally  anyhow,  but  Limestone  County 
officers  quickly  broke  It  up  and  arrested  the 
leaders.  Court  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  Fri- 
day in  the  77th  District  Court. 

As  far  as  the  Journal  can  ascertain  the 
Klan  members  with  poeslbly  two  Or  three 
exceptions,  were  from  outside  the  county 
mostly  in  the  Beaumont  and  Houston  area' 
Bonaflde  Klan  members  were  few  In  number' 
out  some  one  hundred  or  more  spectators 
gathered  for  the  brief  but  exciting  meeting. 
The  Klansmen  did  get  to  Ignite  a  cross  before 
the  arrests  were  made. 

It  is  believed  that  the  appearance  of  Klan 
^fw,  tr  ^H  °'°^^^^  was  sparked  by  the 
pubUaty  that  had  been  given  nationwide 
attention  to  the  dilemma  of  the  Groesbeck 
Independent  School  District  caused  by  a 
«t^^^l  ^1°"^  Washington,  DC.  that  proper 
stepe  had  not  been  taken  by  the  Groesbeck 
school  officials  and  the  school  board  to  o^er 

ed^or*'?y,^^'i'"^P*''^^'^^y  P«"^^^  °^t  by  this 
Mltor.  this  charge  was  completely  false  and 
drew  a  picture  from  Washington.  D.C  that 
there  was  racial  unrest  In  Groesbeck  and  Its 
536   square  mile  school   district.     This  was 

^?lmV\.°^^^^  ^^"^  *^«  ^^'  because 
the  difficulty  was  actually  caused  by  racial 

r^er  tLn'^t^i'^ri^.'i-  ^^    understanding 
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were  Washington  students,  from  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  program. 

Among  the  charges  against  the  Groesbeck 
Independent  School  District  niade  by  the 
six-member  team  of  "speciaUsts"  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare was  that  the  Freedom  of  Choice  had 
not  been  properly  explained  to  the  studenU 
at  the  Washington  School. 

ThU  team  knew  better  than  that  because 
they  spent  four  days  here  going  from  house 
to  house  explaining  it  themselves  and  were 
told  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  The  Journal 
can  ascertain,  that  both  the  parents  and 
students  fully  understood  the  Freedom  of 
Choice  adopted  two  years  ago  by  the  Groes- 
beck ISD  and  that  their  choice  was  Washing- 
ton School. 

This  continued  unanimous  choice  of  the 
students  and  patrons  of  the  Washington 
School  U  a  great  tribute  to  that  school.  It 
is  a  great  tribute  to  Prof.  Nelson  Washington 
who  was  principal  for  so  many  years  and  it 
is  a  great  tribute  to  Prof.  Elwood  Enge  who 
succeeded  him  and  also  to  faculty  members, 
past  and  present. 

It  is  also  a  tribute  to  School  Superin- 
tendent H.  O.  Whltehurst  and  the  members 
of  the  Groesbeck  school  boards,  past  and 
present,  tor  establishing  a  school  plant  sec- 
ond to  none  for  the  Washington  School,  a 
school  in  which  students  and  patrons  have 
taken  Justifiable  pride,  a  school  which  they 
proudly  acclaim  as  "my  school"  and  "our 
school." 

Washington  School  has  a  yell,  "Satisfied, 
Satisfied"  and  the  patrons  and  students  of 
Washington  School  were  satisfied  with  their 
school. 

But  Washington.  DC.  was  not  saUsfied. 
so  to  satisfy  the  people  who  hold  the  purse 
strings,  twenty-two  Washington  students  left 
the  school  of  their  choice  Monday  of  this 
week  to  enter  other  schools  in  Groesbeck 

In  closing,  let  this  editor  state  that  It 
would  please  him  to  see  the  Department  of 
EducaHon  done  away  with  in  Washington 
D.C.  But  knowing  that  this  will  not  be 
done,  he  seriously  proposes  that  a  Federal 
Board  of  Education  be  esUbllshed  with  one 
member  from  each  of  the  fifty  states.  One 
man  should  not  have  the  power  to  be  an 
educational  czar  with  no  school  board  to 
control  htm.  That*  how  we  think  Mr 
Howe. 


rather  than  the  opposite 
ch^iilT^'  °^'^  ^^^'  Washington.  DC.  would 
^^,n=  """"'"'^J  ^^^^^  *^"«  bad  been 
br»ni  ,^'  °  "^a'-cbes,  no  racial  unrest,  and 
brand  It  across  the  nation  as  a  bad,  bad 
hoM?.  .^'^  *"  ^  penalized  by  the  wlth- 
^^!  °'  5^^°^  "^  '•^•"^l  •'cbool  funds 
^^J,  '^ontract^d  for,  and  the  deletion  of 
«»  twelve  Groesbeck  students,  most  of  whom 


Guam  Right-To-Work  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF  Illinois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  recently  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence with  reference  to  the  veto  of  the 
Guam  right-to-work  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Johnson,  Guam  Veto  and  Unions 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  strange  story  of  a  bill  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam  and 
then  vetoed  by  President  Johnson  has  escaped 
general  notice.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  If  the 
administration  tried  hard  to  keep  the 
incident  from  getting  any  public  attention 
.,«,5.^*°^**^'*'"'''^  ^  e"»ct  the  bill,  the 
75.000  people  of  Guam  had  sought  to  exercise 


the  right — given  to  all  states  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  workers  must  accept  compulsory 
urUonlzation.  The  trtll  which  was  twice 
passed  by  the  Guam  Legislature,  simply  said 
that  "no  person  shaU  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  or  retain  employment  because 
of  non-membership  in  a  labor  organization  ' 
The  freedom  to  make  ttas  choice  today  is  en- 
Joyed  by  19  states.  Congress  recently  was 
urged  by  Johnson  to  take  away  from  all 
states  the  power  to  pass  any  right-to-work 
law.  But  the  President's  recommendation 
was  swept  aside. 

Johnson,  under  an  existing  statute,  hnd 
90  days  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  he  would  veto  the  bin  passed  by  the 
Guam  Legislature  or  allow  it  to  become  law. 
The  measure  had  been  vetoed  by  the  terri- 
torial governor— a  presidential  appointee. 
But  by  a  more  than  two-thirds  vote  the  legis- 
lature overrode  that  veto.  This  left  It  up  to 
Johnson  to  Intervene  or  not  as  he  pleased 

Why  did  the  President  wait  88  days  before 
sending  a  letter  stating  that  he  chose  to  dis- 
regard the  wishes  oi  the  Legislature?  Whv 
was  the  President's  letter  to  the  governor  of 
Guam  not  made  public  at  the  White  House 
but  only  a  brief  notice  about  his  veto  action 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  after  Johnson 
had  left  on  his  Asian  trip? 

These  and  other  quesUons  are  being  asked 
by  members  of  Congrew.  Rep.  Albert 
Watson,  R-S.C.  Declares  that,  "by  the  single 
stroke  of  a  pen,"  Johnson  "destroyed  the 
concept  of  individual  freedom  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Guam,"    Watson  adds: 

"The  President  has  made  a  mockcrv  of  the 
democratic  process  as  we  know  it  'He  has 
demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  he  and  his  administration  are  con- 
trolled by  organized  pressure  groups  Big 
labor  boses  are  calling  the  shots  and  a  sub- 
servient President,  who  supposedly  repre- 
sents all  the  people,  is  meekly  adhering  to 
their  every  whim  and  fancy." 

Entirely  apart  from  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  controversy  over  compulsory  unioniza- 
tion, the  broader  quesUon  at  issue  Is  the 
right  of  a  territorial  legislature  to  write  its 
own  laws  and  to  have  them  struck  down  onlv 
If  they  are  in  violation  of  the  ConsUtutlon 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Washington  Post,  which  generally  sup- 
ports the  administration,  had  this  to  sav 
editorially: 

•■President  Johnson  has  given  a  rebuff  to 
self-government  in  vetoing  the  right- to-work 
law  pased  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
i.7uam  .  .  . 

"The  question  Is  whether  he  is  wise  to  en- 
force in  Guam  a  restriction  he  could  not 
impose  on  the  states.  The  veto  of  Guam's 
wishes  will  seem  to  many  to  be  the  antithesis 
or  the  self-government  and  home  rule  that 
ought  to  be  our  objectives  in  the  territories  " 

Johnson  has  been  proclaiming  the  doctrine 
of  self-determination  as  one  of  the  main  rea- 
tu"^  ^'^^  American  troops  are  fighting  in 
Vict  Nam  today.  But  the  people  of  Guam 
who  waited  from  1898  to  1950  before  the 
shield  of  colonialism  was  lifted  and  a  terri- 
torial government  established,  are  being  de- 
nied now  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  a  private  organization  shall  be  given 
by  law  the  privilege  of  restricting  individual 
freedom. 

The  fundamental  principle  has  been  that 
the  people  of  a  territory  shall  be  trained  In 
self-government.  But  the  lesion  be*ng 
taught  them  now  is  that  they  c:in  be  de- 
prived at  will  of  the  right  to  enact  the  same 
laws  as  appear  in  the  statute  books  of  19 
states. 

It  would  have  helped  the  cause  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples  throughout  the 
world  if  the  14-6  vote  of  the  Guam  legisla- 
ture had  been  permitted  to  stand.  But  pre- 
sumably Johnson  would  have  been  in  ill  favor 
among  labor-union  leaders.  This  seems  to 
be  a  case  where  a  political  interest  super- 
seded the  public  Interest. 
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The  Honorable  Charles  Farnsley 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  I  learned 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Charles 
Farnsley.  was  retiring  from  the  House 
at  the  end  of  this  session.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  In  paying  respect  and  tribute 
to  a  fine  gentleman  and  outstanding 
Representative. 

Charles  Farnsley  is  a  man  of  ability 
and  unquestioned  honesty  and  Integrity. 
Althoxigh  he  has  been  In  the  House  for 
only  2  years,  he  has  endeared  himself  to 
all  of  us.  We  will  probably  remember 
him  best  for  his  persistent  and  effective 
efforts  to  stimulate  Interest  In  Improved 
street  and  highway  lighting  as  a  means 
of  reducing  accidents  and  combating 
crime.  His  scholarly  thinking  and  origi- 
nal approach  have  been  refreshing,  and 
we  will  sincerely  miss  him  next  year. 

Before  coming  to  Congress  Charlie 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
House  of  Representatives,  State  treas- 
urer ot  the  Democratic  Party,  trustee  of 
the  University  of  Louisville,  curator  of 
Transylvania  University,  and  In  numer- 
ous other  civic  capacities. 

But  he  will  always  be  remembered  as 
one   of   the   finest   and   most    effective 
mayors  the  city  of  Louisville  has  ever 
had.    His  record  as  mayor  was  truly  re- 
markable, and  his  outstanding  accom- 
plishments attracted  national  attention. 
I  would  like  to  Include  an  article  from 
the  Reader's  Digest  which  summarizes 
many  of  the  civic  Improvements  and  in- 
novations he  achieved  while  in  office  and 
commends  his  effective — but  unconven- 
tional— approach  to  government: 
\rroBi  the  Reader's  r  geet.  November  194«1 
Here's  a  Mayor  Who  Knows  How  To  Get 
Things  Done 
(Condensed  from  National  MuiiuipH; 
Review  i 
(By  George  Kenti 
When  Chaklss  Peasley   Farnsley    was   a 
boy  hla  mother  sat  him  down  In  the  parlor 
on«  day  and  said  that  this  tlmef  rather  than 
spank,  she  was  going  to  reason  things  out 
with  him.     Toung  Charlie  retorted.   "Ju-st 
apaiLk  me.  Ma!" 

Today  as  mayor  of  Louisville.  Ky  .  he  dis- 
plays the  same  impatience  with  words  "Lefs 
Just  get  things  done.  "  he  says,  ^nd  during 
his  ao  months  In  office  he  has  expedited  a 
breath-taking  total  of  civic  improvements 
and  Innovations.  Forty-two  years  old  and  a 
slouchy  six  feet  two.  with  thinning  carroi - 
colored  hair,  Charlie — everybody  calls  him 
Chaalie — son  of  a  Louisville  judge,  look  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  LoiiLsviUe 
Later  he  went  to  the  state  legislature.  All 
quite  cwthodox — but  there's  nothing  ordinary 
In  either  the  man  or  bis  career 

You  see  his  unconcern  with  the  coiiven- 
tiona  in  the  clothes  he  wears:  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  hat,  the  derby  sack  coat  and  that  mark 
of  the  old  South — the  string  Ue  When  he 
slumps  into  a  chair  be  comes  to  rest  In  the 
middle  d  hla  back.  In  the  words  of  a  wag: 
"He  Rita  up  recumbently."  After  meals  he 
stretchea  out  on  the  floor — at  home  or  in  his 
office — covers  his  eyes  and  goes  to  sleep. 


CH\F.i.i.-,  F.\R.N.sii,v  became  iii.iyor  !n 
Febru.try  1048  by  a  vote  ^if  the  Bii«rd  of  .M- 
dermen  alter  the  previous  incumbent  died 
His Drsi  gesture  was  to  e.stabll.sh  .'Jomething 
new  in  city  governmeiu :  the  'beef  session." 
Farnsietv  Wii.s  disturbed  over  the  great  gtilf 
dividing  the  city  executive  ironi  the  people. 
Except  for  a  vocal  minority,  the  people  had 
no  way  of  siiylng  what  worried  them,  what 
they  w.iiTed.  what  they  were  thinking. 
Charmh  mentioned  tins  to  Ed  Edt-trom.  re- 
porter for  the  Courifr-JounMl.  and  Edstroin 
replied.  That's  ea-sy.  Rive  them  a  time  and 
a  place  ,iiui  they  U  teil  you  They  11  beef, 
all  right  ■' 

■  A  wonderful  Idea."  exchiimed  Hi.s  Honor. 
and  a  week  later  all  Louisville  was  invited  to 
the  city's  first  beef  session.  Tlie  beeters  have 
kept  con\ing  ever  since,  once  weekly  Every- 
thing that  goes  on  Ls  reported  at  length  in 
the  newspapers  Farn.si  fy  preside.*,  stir- 
rou;ided  by  his  department  heads,  who  an- 
swer specific  complaint.s  Tlie  beefer  comes 
up  and  .sits  in  a  chair  alongside  the.  Mayor, 
sharing  the  microphone  with  him.  What 
they  say  goes  out  over  the  air  through  a  local 
broadcasting  station 

Most  of  the  complaints  deal  with  traffic 
and  street  maintenance,  but  Charlie  li.stens 
to  requesus  which  range  from  finding  a  lost 
cat  to  getting  a  telephone  for  an  Invalid. 
Where  possible,  the  grievances  are  promptly 
taken  care  of;  and  the  Mayor  later  checks 
through  to  see  that  what  has  been  promised 
is  done 

Charlie  exhorts  his  department  heads  to 
read  the  'letters  to  the  editor"  in  the  new.s- 
papers  and  to  do  something  about  complaints 
that  appear  there  He  al.so  invites  citi/ens 
to  telephone  him,  and  he  is  tryiiie  to  get  the 
phone  company  to  make  it  po.s.sibIe  for  any- 
one to  reach  him  simply  by  dialing  m-a-y-o-r. 
He  created  the  Louisville  Citizens  Survey, 
which  sends  expert  Interviewcr.s  into  homes 
lo  discover  what  the  pyeople  are  thinking. 
Completed  surveys  covering  such  subje'ts 
as  traffic  taxation,  schools  and  hoiLsing  indi- 
cate-d  that  what  the  people  wanted  most  were 
well -paved  streets  and  recreation  facilities 
for  their  children  Chariif  saw  that  they 
had  both  in  less  than  a  year 

The  paving  problem  wa.s  largeiv  one  of 
finances  There  just  wasii  t  enough  money, 
Far.nslfv  Silt  up  nights  reading  repK)rls  from 
other  cities  and  technical  discussions  of 
street  maintenance.  Finally  he  hit  upon  an 
unorthodox  notion  in>itead  of  doing  an  ex- 
fjensive  curb-to-ctu-b  Job,  pave  only  the 
driving  portion  of  a  street,  leaving  the  park- 
ing lanes  rough.  In  two  mouths  Farnslfy 
resurfaced — 'half-soled  "  he  called  it-42 
miles  of  Louisville  streets  more  than  had 
been  done  in  25  years  The  savint;  was  30 
percent  of  wh.U  a  con\  eiuiuii.il  j'ob  would 
h.we  I'ost 

The  same  watchdog  attitude  toward  tlie 
city  fXTicJcetbcxA  saved  Lotnsville  a  million 
dollars  when  a  pretentious  four-lane  outer 
drive  w.us  contemplated  Farnslly  and  his 
englneen^  drove  slowly  around  the  city,  dis- 
covered that  the  old  River  Road  txully  engi- 
neered and  impeded  by  boulevard  stops  was 
actually  shorter  in  travel  time  than  the 
projected  highway.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
old  River  Road  had  been  repave<i.  the  stops 
elinun.iied,  for  $125000-  far  less  than  the 
-■rigin.il  estimate  for  the  outer  drive. 

In  providing  recreation  Far.sslet  opened 
up  more  than  40  play  streets,  took  over  vacant 
lots,  distributed  play  paraphernalia  He 
phirts  to  roll  obsolete  streetcars  into  ten  of 
these  play  areas  for  mijvies  aiid  for  indoor 
playrot'ins  on  rainy  days 

Balm  to  the  Farnslet  soul  was  the  subse- 
quent report  of  the  chief  of  police;  vandal- 
Ism  had  decreased  materially  In  every  neigh- 
borhood where  a  play  street  had  been 
e6t.*blished 

To  protect  children  again.st  traffic  accidents 
Charlie  Invited  women  to  serve  as  part-time 
croeemg  police.  He  put  48  of  them  through 
a  training  course,  outfitted   them  with  uni- 


Tlie  women 


forms,  paid  them  $50  a  month, 
are  doing  an  excellent  job. 

Louisville  schools  were  unquestionably  In 
p.x>r  condlUon,  with  Just  $600,000  available 
for  Improvements.  The  Mayor  rounded  up 
20  of  the  town's  leading  architects  and  ap- 
pealed to  their  pride  as  citizens.  They  co- 
operated by  blueprinting  24  schools,  outlining 
possible  ImprovementB  and  repatrs.  A  sur- 
vey of  this  kind  would  have  cost  $75,000, 
They  did  It  for  nothing.  Today  LotiisvUle 
schools  have  been  modernized  to  the  limit  of 
the  money  available. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  of  all  Parn;-- 
iLY's  accomplishments  are  recent  develop- 
ments In  higher  education.  One  night,  mull- 
ing over  the  crowding  of  the  city's  colleges, 
he  had  an  Idea.  Although  it  was  two  in  the 
morning  he  phoned  Dr.  John  W,  Taylor,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Louisville.  Taylor 
came  over  and  the  pair  worked  out  a  scheme 
for  Neighborhood  Colleges — university  class- 
rooms in  all  the  branch  libraries.  Taught 
by  university  professors,  classes  wotild  be 
ope»  to  the  general  public  and  those  attend- 
ing would  receive  full  imiversity  credit 

Charlie  had  classes  In  session  within  ten 
days.  Shortly  afterward  he  Invited  the  edu- 
cational director  of  the  National  Broadca.st,- 
ing  Company  to  LotiisvUle  and  ofTered  to 
cooperate  In  NBC's  project  for  a  university 
of  the  air.  The  University  of  Louisville 
set  up  a  course  in  the  great  novel.s, 
NBC  stars  dramatized  them.  Tlie  university 
i.ssued  assignments,  corrected  paper.s,  gave 
examinations.  For  the  first  time  a  pers(jn 
could  listen  to  a  national  hookup  and- -if  he 
did  the  supplementary  work — get  college 
credit  for  his  effort.  The  program,  called 
the  University  Theater,  is  now  broadca.st  o\  er 
l:n  stations. 

In  the  Louisville  library  anyone  c^^n  lie,ir 
and  borrow  recordings  of  the  program  and 
other  phonograph  records.  Special  earphone;' 
enable  you  to  listen  without  disturbing 
neighbors  who  are  reading.  The  main  li- 
brary, nine  branch  libraries  and  several  high 
schools  are  all  linked  by  wire  to  a  central 
studio  which  each  day  plays  a  request  pro- 
gram of  classical  music  and  dramii,  A 
teacher,  for  example,  who  wants  her  class 
to  listen  to  "Macbeth"  has  but  to  telephone 
and  the  play  will  come  into  her  room.  The 
Ubrary  soon  will  be  operating  for  the  public 
an  FTM  station  that  ■will  accept  no  sponsors 
The  Mayor  has  committed  enough  political 
suicide  to  inter  a  dozen  ordinary  officials 
Twice  he  has  demanded  an  increase  in  taxe."- 
on  the  evfe  of  an  election.  To  professional 
vote-getters  this  spelled  sure  political  death, 
Charlie  fooled  them.  Last  November,  run- 
ning on  the  E>emocratlc  ticket  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor,  and  mak- 
ing only  two  speeches,  he  polled  a  pluralitv  of 
11500. 

.Shortly  after  taking  office  he  annmiiK  ed 
that  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  put  his 
ldea.s  into  effect  and  at  the  same  time  sit  at 
a  desk  puttering  with  papers.  So  he  hired 
Roy  Hamilton  Owsley,  famous  as  a  city  ad- 
ministrator, to  take  care  of  detail.";  He 
called  him  a  "consultant"  and  paid  him 
$15,000  a  year  out  of  his  own  contingent  fund. 
No  one  on  the  municipal  payroll  got  .\s  nnuh 
money,  not  even  the  Mayor. 

There  was  a  row,  of  course  Who  e\er 
heard  of  two  mayors?  Tlie  politicians  said 
that  at  last  Farnsley  had  really  cut  his  own 
throat.  But  less  than  six  months  later  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  approved  Owsley's  salary. 
They  had  found  that  the  scheme  actually 
saved  the  city  cash. 

It  was  another  step  In  Charlie  Farnsi  i- y's 
unconventional  way  of  getting  things  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  deep 
appreciation  to  Charles  Farnsley  for  his 
help  and  cooperation  during  the  past  2 
years  and  to  wish  for  him,  Miss  Nancy. 
and  their  fine  family  the  very  best  of 
everything  In  the  years  ahead. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  medical  care  in  this  country 
has  become  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  the  medical  profession,  to  the  admin- 
istration and  to  the  public.  Of  particu- 
lar concern  is  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
hospital  care. 

The  bright  note,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs  has 
continued  to  go  down.  That  Industry  Is 
to  be  commended  for  keeping  prices  low 
for  a  commodity  on  which  life  itself 
sometimes  depends. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  begun  a  study  of  medi- 
cal costs,  and  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 2,  1966.  concerning  this  study: 
Rising  Medical  Costs— New  U,S.  Stttdt  Will 

UndOUBTEDLT      Focus      ON       HOSPITAI,       AND 

Doctors'  Fees 

(By  How.ird  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

Last  month  President  Johnson  directed  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  begin  a  "major  study"  of  rising  medi- 
cal costs.  Studies  by  the  Labor  Department 
have  shown  that  medical  costs  have  been 
rising  faster  than  the  total  cost  of  living. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  thU  year 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  gone  up  2  3 
points  to  113,3  per  cent  of  the  1957-1959 
average.  At  the  same  time,  medical  care 
costs  rose  fotir  points  to  127.7  per  cent  of  the 
1957-1959  average. 

Some  commentators  have  said  that  the 
proposed  new  study  Is  aimed  at  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case. 

A  Commerce  Department  study  has  shown 
that  drug  costs  take  less  and  less  of  Amer- 
icans' health  care  dollars.  Currently,  only  14 
cents  of  the  consumer's  medical  care  dollar  la 
spent  for  the  purchase  of  drugs  from  retail 
outlets.  The  figure  20  years  ago  was  17  5 
cents. 

Prescription  drugs,  as  opposed  to  drugs  In 
general,  now  account  for  only  9,8  cents  of  the 
consumer's  medical  care  dollar. 

HOSPITAL    COSTS    CITED 

The  major  factor  in  Increased  Individual 
expenditures  on  health  care  Is  the  rapid 
splrallng  of  hospital  costs.  Total  expenses 
lor  the  nation's  5,700  short-term  general  hos- 
pitals in  1965  Increased  by  $740-mllllon  from 
iWi  to  a  new  high  of  $9,2-billlon. 

Hospital  daily  charges  on  the  Consumer 
tnce  Index  have  increased  from  120  at  the 
end  of  I960  to  160  at  the  end  of  1965.  This 
U  an  average  yearly  Increase  of  7  per  cent. 
The  Increase  the  last  year,  however,  was  9 
per  cent. 

ri^l  ^.''^'^  ^-  Crosby,  executive  vice  presl- 
,2,  .°,  ^^^  American  Hospital  AssociaUon 
recently  predicted  that  hospital  costs  would 
J^P  at  least  20  per  cent  and  possibly  30 
per  cent  In  the  next  year.  This  would  mean 
wat  the  national  average  of  patient-day  costs 

«T*. '^i^'P'^'***  '"^^  ''ould  range  from 
•07  to  ^60,  compared  to  the  present  $47  48 


PERSONNEL   WAGES   UP 

The  major  factor  in  the  rising  cost  is  for 
personnel.  Wages  and  salaries  of  hospital 
workers  in  1965  Jumped  to  $5,6  billion,  com- 
pared to  $5.2-blllion  in  1964.  At  one  stage. 
Dr.  Crosby  reports,  the  average  pay  for  hos- 
pitel  employees  was  only  85  per  cent  of  the 
community  rate  but   now  It  is  95  per  cent. 

Under  the  recently  enacted  and  signed 
mlnlmvun-wage  law,  the  wage  floor  for  hos- 
pital workers  will  be  $1  an  hotir  effective  Feb 
1.  1967.  The  wage  floor  will  rise  by  15  cents 
an  hour  each  year  until  1971.  when  it  reaches 
$1,60  an  hour. 

Under  this  law,  hospitals  must  pay  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime  If  an  employe 
works  more  than  80  hours  In  a  two-week 
period.  Overtime  must  also  be  paid  If  an 
employe  works  more  than  eight  hours  in  one 
day. 

Nonprofessional  hospital  workers  In  the 
past  have  traditionally  been  among  the  most 
underpaid  ot  all  categories  of  workers. 

The  nationwide  drive  by  nurses  for  more 
money  could  cost  the  hospitals  up  to  $100 
monthly  for  each  of  the  500,000  nurses  they 
employ. 

Another  factor  in  Increasing  personnel 
costs  Is  the  Inclusion  of  hospital  workers 
under  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
visions. Medicare  and  Medicaid  will  add  to 
hospital  costs  because  they  will  require  an 
expansion  of  hospital  services. 

PHYSICIANS'   rEES   NOTED 

One  of  the  primary  values  In  the  new 
study  will  be  to  provide  new  Information  on 
physicians'  fees.  These  fees  based  on  the 
1957-1958  Consumer  Price  Index  base  of  100 
were  110  at  the  end  of  1961.  They  had  in- 
creased to  128  by  June.  1966.  There  was  an 
Increase  of  4>i  points  In  the  last  six  months, 
and  of  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  In  August. 

The  new  study  will  attempt  to  find  out 
whether  Medicare  had  precipitated  higher 
physicians'  fees.  This  has  been  denied  by 
several  medical  groups,  which  point  out  that 
the  fees  have  been  rising  gradually  for  over 
the  last  two  years. 

There  have  been  some  rej)orts,  however, 
that  physicians  In  some  Instances  have  raised 
their  fees  to  Medicare  patients  by  as  much 
as  30O  per  cent  since  Medicare  began  last 
July  1. 

The  new  study  should  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  rising  costs  of 
medical  care.  It  should  be  particularly  wel- 
comed by  the  pharmaceutical  Industry,  for 
the  cost  of  prescription  drugs  Is  the  only 
factor  In  medical  care  costs  that  have  been 
reduced  In  recent  years. 


on  to  do  what  he  feels  to  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  his  consUtuency  and  the 
Nation. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  know  and  to  work  with  this  fine 
gentleman,  who  has  so  faithfully  and 
with  such  dedication  served  Virginia  and 
the  Nation  for  over  40  years.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  honoring  the  "Judge"  for  these  many 
years  of  outstanding  public  service.  'We 
hope  he  will  come  back  to  see  us. 


Activities  of  the  Hoase  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  b  the  89th  Congress, 
2d  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


The  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20,  1966 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Judge"  Smith,  one  of  the  true  patriots 
of  our  country,  will  soon  be  leaving  this 
dlstingidshed  body  and  I,  for  one,  am 
sorry  to  see  him  go.  The  House  will  not 
he  the  same  without  him. 

I  have  always  admired  a  man  who  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  there 
Is  no  one  who  stands  taller  than  "Judge" 
Smrm  In  this  regard.  Despite  the  many 
attacks  which  have  been  leveled  against 
him,  he  has  held  his  head  high  and  gone 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS  * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
sorting  at  this  point  the  activities  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  the  89th  Congress,  2d  session 
Included  in  this  summary  Is  a  list  of 
committee  bills  which  became  law  and 
were  othei-ft-ise  acted  upon.  During  this 
session,  21  bills  were  enacted  Into  law 
with  4  other  bills  awaiting  the  President  s 
signature. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  the 
list  Into  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Bllls  Enacted 

THE    BANK     MtRCHt    ACT    OF     J  968 

S,   1698   [H,R.   12173],   to  establish   a  pro- 
cedure  for  the  review  of  proposed  bank  mer- 
gers so  as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the 
dissolution  of  merged  banks  and  for  other 
purposes.     Reported  to  Senate.  S,  Rept   299 
June  8,   1965.     Passed  Senate  June  11     1965' 
Hearings    DomesUc    Finance    Subcommittee 
August   11,   13.   16-20,  23-27,  30-31     Sept    1 
2.   14-17.  22-24.   27  and  28.   19S5.     Reported 
with  amendment  to  full  committee  October 
1.   1965.    Full  committee  executive  sessions 
October  5,   8,   11,    1965.     PuU   committee   in 
executive  session  January  18-19,  1966.  ordered 
reported   to   Uie   House.     H,R.    12173    passed 
the  House  by  voice  vote  February  8    1966 
passage  vacated  and  S.   1698  was  passed  iii 
lieu  after  being  amended  to  Include  House- 
passed   language.     February  9.    1966.  Senate 
agreed  to  House  amendment.    February  21 
1966.  signed  by  President,  Public  Law  89-356! 

ASIAN    DE\-ELOPMENT   BANK    ACT 

H.R,  12563,  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  |H,R.  12219,]  Hearings  held 
by  Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
January  26-27  and  February  2,  1966.  Pull 
committee  In  executive  session  ordered  re- 
ported H,R,  12563  to  the  House,  H,  Rept 
1267,  P.'issed  the  House  under  suspension 
of  rules  February  9,  1966,  Reported  to  the 
Senate  February  24,  1966.  Passed  the  Senate 
March  2.  1966,  S.  Rept,  1008,  and  signed  into 
law  by  President  March  16.  1966,  Public  Law 
89-369. 

THE    aSOTH    ANNIVaSART    OF    SAN    ANTONIO 

H.R.  7525.  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  In  commemoration  of  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  founding  of  San  Antonio.  PuU 
committee  la  executive  session  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  House  October  5.   1965      Re- 
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port«d  to  the  House  October  U.  1965  House 
Report  1136.  Passed  the  House  on  Consent 
Calendar  with  amendment  October  18.  1965. 
Reported  to  the  Senate  Uarch  15.  1966,  S. 
Rept.  1072,  and  passed  the  Senate  March  17. 
1906.  Signed  by  President  March  31.  1966 
Public  Law  89-382. 

THE    lOOTH   ANNIVEKSABT   OF   THE    PrRCHASB   OF 
ALASKA 

S.  2719,  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  conunemcx-atlon  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  piirchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  frcsn  Russia.  Reported  to  the 
Senate  March  10.  1966.  S.  Rept.  1066:  passed 
the  Senate  March  14.  1966.  Full  committee 
in  executive  session  ordered  reported  to  the 
House  March  24.  1966.  Reported  to  the 
House  March  29.  1966.  H.  Rept.  1382.  Passed 
House  April  4,  1966.  on  voice  vote.  Signed 
by  President  AprU  14,  1966;  Public  Law 
89-393. 

THE    lOOTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    FOVNDINC    OF 
SCR  ANTON.   PA. 

S.  2831,  to  furnish  to  the  Scranton  As- 
sociation, Inc.  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Scranton.  Pa.  Reported  to  Senate 
March  10,  1966;  S.  Rept.  1067;  passed  the 
Senate  March  14,  1966.  Full  committee  in 
executive  session  ordered  reported  to  the 
House  March  24, 1966.  Reported  to  the  House 
March  29,  1966;  H.  Rept.  1383.  Passed  the 
House  by  voice  vote  on  April  4.  1966,  ana 
signed  by  President  April  16,  1966;  Public 
Law  89-400. 

THE    75TH    ANNrVERSART    OF    AMERICAN     NfMIS- 
MATIC   ASSOCIATION 

S.  2835.  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  med- 
als in  commemoration  of  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion. Reported  to  the  Senate  March  10.  1966; 
S.  Rept.  1068;  passed  the  Senate  March  14. 
1986.  Full  committee  in  executive  session 
ordered  reported  to  the  House  March  24. 
19««;  reported  to  the  House  March  29.  1966: 
H.  Rept.  1388.  Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  April  4,  1966.  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent AprU   16,  1966;    Public  Law  89^01 

TO  AlfKND  SMALL  BUSINF.SS  ACT 

S.  2720,  to  amend  section  4(c)  of  the  Small 
Bualnees  Act,  and  for  other  purp>oses.  Re- 
ported to  the  Senate  March  4.  1966;  S.  Rept. 
1067;  passed  the  Senate  March  8.  1966.  Hear- 
ings held  by  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
March  23.  1966.  and  ordered  reported  to  full 
committee.  Full  committee  in  executive  ses- 
sion ordered  reported  to  the  House  with 
amendments  March  24.  1966:  H.  Rept.  1348. 
Rule  granted  March  29.  1966:  H.  Res.  802 
Paaaed  the  House  with  amendment  March 
31,  19M.  Senate  concurred  to  House  amend- 
ments numbered  8-14  April  15.  1966.  House 
receded  from  its  amendments  numbered  1-7 
April  18,  1966.  Signed  by  President  May  2. 
1966;  Public  Law  89-409. 

DBSTRUCTION  OF  UNFTT  CURRENCY 

H.R.  5306  (S.  1308),  to  authorize  revised 
procedures  for  the  destruction  of  unfit  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  for  other  purposes. 
Reported  to  the  Senate  Aug\ist  2.  1965;  S. 
Rept.  531;  passed  the  Senate  August  3.  1965. 
H«u1ng8  held  by  Subcommittee  on  Domestic 
Finance  February  24.  1966.  Ordered  reported 
to  the  full  committee  March  8.  1966.  as 
amended.  Full  committee  ordered  reported 
to  the  House  April  21.  1966;  H.  Rept.  1449. 
Passed  the  House  under  suspension  of  rules 
May  2,  1966;  passage  vacated  and  S. 
1308  passed  In  lieu  after  being  amended  to 
contain  House-pessed  language.  Senate  con- 
curred to  House  amendments  May  5.  1966. 
and  President  signed  into  law  May  20.  1966: 
Public  Law  89-427. 

PABTICIPATION     SALES     ACT 

H.R.  14544  (S.  3283),  to  promote  private 
financing  of  credit  needs  and  to  provide  for 
an  efBcient  and  orderly  method  of  liquidat- 
ing financial  assets  held  by  Federal  credit 
Agencies  and  for  other  purposes.     Hearings 


held  by  full  Committee  April  2:  VJ06.  and 
reported  in  e.xecutive  session  amended  on  the 
Siime  day;  H  Rept  1448  Rule  granted  May 
11  1966:  H.  Res.  852.  Reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate April  28.  1966:  S.  Rept  1140  Passed  the 
Senate  May  5.  1966  P.u>sed  the  House,  as 
amended.  May  18.  1966;  pas.sage  vacated  and 
:3  3283  piis.scd  in  lien  after  being  amended 
to  contain  the  House-pa.s.sed  laneuage.  S. 
2499.  to  .iniend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
authorize  issuance  and  siile  of  participation 
inrere-sts  held  by  the  Small  BuKine.ss  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes,  incorpo- 
rated in'o  S.  328:3  after  being  rep<')rted  by  the 
full  comniitiee  on  April  25.  1966:  H.  Rept. 
1447  S  3283  signed  by  President  May  24. 
1966:  Pviblic  Law  89-429 
THE   lOOTH  ANNIVER.SARY   OF  f  S    SE(-flf"T  sER\  ICE 

H  R.  10357.  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  U  S.  Secret 
.Service  Full  committee  in  executive  session 
ordered  reported  to  the  House  October  5. 
1965:   H    Rept    1207;   pitssed  the  House  April 

4.  1966.  Reported  to  the  Senate  June  15. 
1966:  S.  Rept.  1279:  pas-sed  the  Senate  June 
16.  1966.  and  signed  by  the  Prcsidtnt  June 
24     196G.    Public  Law  89-469. 

DEFENSE    PRODtTTION    ACT 

H  R  14026.  to  extend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  Of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Hearings  held  by  full  committee  March  29. 
1966  Full  commute  in  executive  session 
ordered  reported  to  the  House  with  amend- 
ments March  30.  1966;  H  Rept  1411.  Rule 
granted  June  2.  1966:  H  Res.  877.  Pa,sj;ed  the 
House  as  amended.  June  16.  1966  Reported 
to  the  Senate  June  23,  1966.  S.  Rept  1303; 
pas.sed  the  Senate  June  27,  1966  and  signed 
by  the  President  June  30  1966,  Public  Li«w 
89   482, 

tXtFN.SIi.N  OF   FEDER,M,  RF,StRvr-  DIRILT 
PIRCHASI.NG     AltHORITY 

HH,  15372  (S,  3368).  to  amend  section 
14tbi  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  amended 
to  extend  for  two  years  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  United 
States  obligations  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury.    Reported  to  the  Senate  June  8.   1966; 

5.  Rept.  1215:  passed  the  Senate  June  9. 
1966.  Full  committee  In  executive  session 
ordered  reported  to  the  House  June  20  1966; 
H  Rept.  1640.  Rule  granted  June  22.  1966: 
H.  Res  894.  Passed  the  House  June  23.  1966 
by  voice  vote,  and  signed  by  Pre.sident  June 
30,  1966:  Public  Law  89-484. 

TO    AMEND    THE     BANK     HOLDING    COMPANY     ACT 

H  R,  7371.  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Ct  'nipanv  Act  Hearing  held  by  the  full  com- 
nrttee  May  27.  June  14  and  15,  1966  Re- 
ported to  the  House  by  ftUl  conunittee  In 
executive  session  June  16.  1965  with  amend- 
ment: H  Rept.  534.  Pursuant  to  Clause  23. 
Rule  11,  the  House  pa,ssed  H,  Res  499  pro- 
viding for  four  hour.s  of  debate  by  record 
vot.e.  201  yeas.  71  nays  Passed  the  House  on 
vilce  vote  after  adoption  of  a  committee  stib- 
stitute  amendment  that  supplied  a  new  text 
September  23.  1965  Provisions  of  HR  7372 
included  in  H  R  7371  a.s  passed  by  the  Hou.se 
Reported  to  the  Senate  with  amendment:  S. 
Rept  1179;  May  19.  1966  Passed  the  Senate 
after  adopting  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  ol  a  substitute  June  7.  1966  House 
concurred  In  Senate  amendment  June  21. 
1966,     .Signed   by  President  July    1,   1966, 

THE     1   OOOTH    ANNIVER.SARY    OF    FOI   NTLNC 

UF    PCIIAND 

H  R  139,  to  provide  for  the  sinking  of 
medals  to  commemorate  the  1.000th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Poland  F^il!  com- 
mittee in  executive  ses,slon  ordered  reported 
to  the  House  with  amendment  October  15. 
1965.  H.  Rept.  1206.  Pa-ssed  the  House  with 
amendment  April  4.  1966.  Reported  to  the 
Senate  July  11.  1966;  S  Rept.  1369  Passed 
the  Senate  July  12.  1966  House  concurred 
in  Senate  amendment  July  21.  1966  Signed 
by  the  President  August  5.  1966:  Public  Law 
89-527. 


URBAN    MASS    TRANSIT    ACT 

H.R.  14810  (S.  3700).  to  amend  the  Uroan 
Ma-ss  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  to  authorize 
additional  amendment  for  assistance  there- 
under, to  authorize  grants  for  certain  tech- 
nical studies,  and  to  provide  for  a  expedited 
program  of  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration of  new  urban  transportation  sys- 
tems. Pull  committee  in  executive  session 
ordered  reported  to  the  House  May  5.  1966: 
H.  Rept.  1487.  Rule  granted  August  1  1966 
H.  Res.  948.  Passed  the  House  with  amend- 
ment by  a  record  vote  of  235  yeas  and  127 
nays.  Passage  vacated  and  S.  3700  pa.s.sed  in 
lieu  after  being  amended  to  contain  House- 
passed  language.  Reported  to  the  Senate 
August  8,  1966;  S.  Rept.  1436;  passed  the 
Senate  Augrust  16.  1966.  Conference  conunit- 
tee action  August  24.  1966.  on  differences  in 
the  two  bills;  H.  Rept.  1869.  Senate  adopted 
conference  report  August  25.  1966;  House 
adopted  conference  report  Augtist  26.  1966 
156  yeas  to  86  nays.  Signed  by  the  President 
September  8.  1966;  Public  Law  89-562. 

FN  MA    BORROWING    AUTHORTTT 

H.R.  15639  (S.  3688),  to  amend  Title  III  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the  aii- 
tliorlty  of  P^fMA  to  obtain  funds  for  use  in 
Its  secondary  market  operations.  Pull  com- 
mittee in  executive  session  ordered  reported 
to  the  House  June  20,  1966;  H.  Rept.  1647. 
Reported  to  ihe  Senate  August  3.  1966;  S, 
Rept.  1428;  passed  the  Senate  August  U.  1966. 
Passed  the  House  under  suspension  of  rules 
with  amendment  by  vote  of  314  to  1.  Con- 
ference report  filed  August  24.  1966;  H.  Rept, 
1868.  August  25  and  26  Senate  and  Hou.-e 
agreed  to  conference  report.  Signed  by  Presi  - 
dent  September  10,  1966;  Public  Law  89  566. 

TO     PROVIDE    FOR    CONTROLS    ON     DIVIDENDS     *ND 
INTEREST  RATES 

H  R.  14026.  to  provide  for  controls  on  divi- 
dends and  interest  rates  payable  by  insured 
financial  institutions.  Hearings  held  by  full 
committee  May  9-12,  19,  24-25.  31.  June  1. 
2.  7-9.  16  and  23.  1966.  Executive  .sessions 
June  13.  16,  20  and  23,  1966;  adopted  resolu- 
tion asking  Federal  Reserve  to  stop  exce.ssne 
Interest  rate  competition.  Pull  committee  m 
executive  session  July  25,  1966,  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  House  with  amendment,  H. 
Rept.  1777.  Rule  granted  August  31,  1966. 
making  it  in  order  to  consider  the  commit- 
tee's substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  and  further  making 
it  in  order  to  consider  H.R.  17255  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  committee  amendment;  H.  Res. 
993.  Passed  the  House  after  striking  all 
after  enacting  clause  and  substituting  the 
text  of  HR.  17255  with  additional  amend- 
ments September  8,  1966.  Reported  to  the 
Senate  September  14,  1966;  S.  Rept.  1601. 
and  passed  the  Senate  September  15.  1966. 
Signed  by  the  President  September  21  1966. 
Public  Law  89-597. 

TO  PERMIT  EDWARD  C.  BOWER  AS  A  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  NATIONAL  BANK  PRIOR  TO 
HI.S  OBTAINING  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 

H.R.  13612  (S.  2973).  to  permit  Edward  C. 
Bower  as  a  director  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Na- 
tional Bank  prior  to  his  obtaining  US  citl- 
zeiLship.  Reported  to  the  Senate  September 
1.  1966;  S.  Rept.  1584;  passed  the  Senate 
September  6.  Passed  the  House  September 
20.  1966.  Signed  by  President  OcUjber  4. 
1966.    Private  Law  89-340. 

ELLIS  ISLAND  COMMEMORATIVE  MFDAl, 

H  R,  16923  (S.  3704),  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  a  medal  in  commemoration  oi  the 
designation  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument  in 
New  York  City.  Reported  to  the  Senate 
September  20.  1966;  S.  Rept.  1616;  parsed 
the  Senate  September  21, 1966.  House  passed 
H.R.  16923  October  10,  1966;  passage  vacated 
and  S.  3704  was  passed  in  lieu  after  being 
amended  to  contain  House-passed  language. 
Signed  by  President  October  15,  1966:  Public 
Law  89-676. 
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FEDERAL    LAND    BAVK    SYSTEM    COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDAL 

S  J.  Res.  153.  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  System 
In  the  United  States.  Reported  to  the  Senate 
June  15.  1966;  S.  Rept.  1278;  passed  the  Sen- 
ate June  16,  1966.  Pull  committee  in  execu- 
tive session  ordered  reported  to  the  House 
September  14.  1966;  H.  Rept.  2193;  passed 
the  House  October  10.  1966.  Signed  by  Presi- 
dent October   15.    1966.     Public   Law   89-679. 

THE    FINANCIAL   INSTITUTIONS   SUPERVLSORY   AND 
INSURANCE    ACT    Of     1966 

HR.  17899  (S.  3158),  to  strengthen  the 
regulatory  and  supervisory  authority  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  over  insiu-ed  banks  and  insured 
savings  and  loan  association,  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  Insured  accounts  or  de- 
posits to  H5.000.  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ported to  the  Senate  August  18.  1966;  S.  Rept 
1482;  passed  the  Senate  August  22,  1966^ 
Hearings  held  by  full  committee  September 
15,  18  and  22,  1966.  Full  committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session  ordered  H.R.  17899.  as  amend- 
ed, reported  to  the  House  September  22.  1966- 
H.  Rept.  2077.  Rule  granted  September  28 
1966;  H.  Res.  1083.  Passed  the  House  as 
amended  October  4.  1966;  passage  vacated 
and  S.  3158  was  passed  in  lieu  after  being 
amended  to  contain  House-passed  language 
Conference  report  filed  October  11,  1966;  H 
Rept.  2232.  House  adopted  conference  report 
C^tober  12.  1966,  and  Senate  on  October  13 
1866.  Signed  by  President  October  16  1966' 
Public  Law  89-695. 

Bills  Reported  but  Not  Enactkd 

trVKKAh    RESERVE    BOARD    DELEGATION    Of 

ruNcnoNs 
S.  1556.  to  authorLse  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  dele- 
gate certain  of  Its  functions.  Reported  to 
Senate  August  2,  1965.  S.  Rept.  533.  Passed 
Senate  August  3.  1965.    Full  committee  in  ex- 

w^ML^^^"""  '■^P°'-t«l  to  House  September 
14,  1969.  H.  Rept.  2079.  Passed  House  on 
Consent  Calendar. 

COMMEMORATION    OP    SEABEES    AND     NAVY    CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 

H  R.  17a58,  to  provide  for  striking  of  medals 
^  ^<«""^fn°"tlon  of  the  25th  anniversary 
ofUS.  Naval  Construction  Battalions  (sea- 
st^ti^M  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Civil  Engineer  Corps  (CEC)  Re- 
ported  to  House  October  14.   1966.  H.  Rept 

P^;/"o  P""^^  "°"^«  October  19,  1966: 
Passed  Senate  under  unanimous  con.sent 
arter  being  taken  from  desk.  October  20.  1966. 

SMALL   BUSINESS    INVESTMENT   ACT 

Bi^ineiT'  '^  '''"•  *^  '^'"•'"^  the  Small 
Business    Investment   Act   of    1958,    and    for 

other  purposes  Reported  to  Senate  Sept.  L 
6  19<^'  J'-  }^^-  '^'"'^  P=^«*  Senate  Sept 
15  19^  ?T"^  ^^  ^^^  committee  Sept. 
ordire^'  *"  5?«'mlttee  In  executive  session 
ordered  reported  to  House  In  lieu  of  S.  3695 

^t  l'9N'ol.^-  l^""'^  «°"^«  ^^  voice  v^te 
^>ct.  19.  1966.  Passed  .Senate  under  unani- 
mous con.,ent  after  being  taken  from  desk 

DEMONS-niATION    CITIES    AND    MCTROPOI.rTAN    DE- 

^rrTn^  *"  ""^  ''"■  ^°^^'^^  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT    OF    1966 

HR,  15890   (S.  3708.  S.  3711).  to  a.s.sist  citv 

llTln^ZT  ''"'^'■""^  ^°^  rebulld^g^s,un/s 
Duhi.^  7  ^^  ^'"^•'^  '■'"'*  ^°'-  providing  the 
Cmv.  T>!'"''^  ^"^  ^"•''^-^  necessafy  t^ 
So  liv/^n  ^,?"^'  ^'"''"''  °f  the  p^ple 
Who  live  in  these  areas,  to  improve  and 
«^nd  our  housing  programs,  and^for  othe^ 
^^T  "^'^i^es  held  by  Housing  Su^ 
committee  Feb.  28.  1966.  March  1-4.  7  11    li- 

wicutiv*^^  '^-  l^^-  ^"»  'committee  In 
5^  M  ^2^  ""'^^'^  ^^^^  to  House 
I^^  ■  '*^-  Reported  July  15  with 
•meadmeats.  Parts  1  and  2,  H.  Rept.  1^99 
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Part  III  filed  July  28.  Augtist  25,  1966.  Ho\ie- 
ing  Subcommittee  reported  S.  3708  to  full 
committee  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  amendment  Included 
provisions  of  S.  3708.  S.  3711  and  HR.  15890. 
Pull  committee  In  executive  session  August 
3&-31  and  Sept.  I,  1966.  ordered  S.  3708  re- 
ported to  House  after  striking  all  after  en- 
acting clause  and  Inserting  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  sut>stitute.  H.  Rept  1931 
Rule  granted  Sept.  23.  1966.  H.  Res  1023 
Passed  House  Oct.  14.  1966.  with  amendments 
on  vote  of  178  yeas  to  141  nays:  conference 
requested.  Conference  report  filed  Oct  18 
1966.  H.  Rept.  2301..  Senate  adopted  confer- 
ence report  Oct.  18.  House  agreed  to  con- 
ference.   Oct.    20.    1966.    142    yeas,    126    nays. 

BfLLs    Considered — No   Action 

FEDERAL  CHARTERING  OF  MUTUAL  SAVINGS 
BANKS 

H.R.  11508,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
Of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance 
Feb.  10.  16  and  17.  1966.  in  executive  session 
ordered  pubUc  hearings.  Hearings  held  by 
Subcommittee  Feb.  23,  March  1  and  2  1966 
ExecuUve  session  held  by  subcom^ttee 
March  16.  17.  24.  30;  April  6,  7,  26-28;  May  4 
1966,  ordered  reported  to  full  committee  witl^ 
amendments.  Pull  committee  in  execxitive 
session  August  24  and  September  28.  1966. 

PDIC    BOARD    or   DIRECTORS 

H  R.  12904.  to  provide  that  the  Board  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall 
consist  of  three  appointive  members,  and  for 
other  purposes.  March  3,  1966.  hearings  held 
by  Subcommittee  on  Ban*  Supervision  and 
Insurance.  May  5,  1966,  full  committee  In 
executive  session  ordered  reported  to  House 
with  amendments,  H.  Rept.  1510. 

SILVER     DOLLARS 

H.R.  13150.  to  authorize  the  sale  of  stand- 
ard silver  dollars  held  by  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  American  Cancer  Society  and  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association.  Hearings  held  by 
full  committee  July  26.  27  and  28.   1966. 

BANKa     PERTORMmO     NONBANKINO     FUNCTIONS 

H.R.  112.  to  prohibit  banks  from  perform- 
ing certain  non-banking  services. 

H^.  117.  to  prohibit  banks  from  engaging 
m  the  business  of  personal  property  leasing 

H.R.  1059.  to  prohibit  banks  from  perforni- 
ing  professional  accounting  services 

Hearings  held  by  Subcommittee  on  Bank 
Supervision  and  Insurance,  March  9  10  and 
15.  1966.  Subcommittee  In  executive  session 
May  4,  10.  and  11,  1966;  no  final  action. 

REVENUE    BONDS 

H.R.  14973,  to  assist  cities  and  states  by 
amending  Sec.  5136  of  the  revised  statutes 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  authoritv  of 
the  national  banks  to  underwrite  a3id  deal  in 
securities  Issued  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes.  Tabled  by 
W^,^^"^^^^  '"  f^w-i'tlve  session.  August 


nical  and  Economic  Assistance  to  Cooperative 
Enterprises  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  March  21.  1966. 

BANK    NOMINEE  OWNCKSUIP 

The  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance  Is 
In  the  process  of  conducting  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  beneficial  ownership  of  bank 
stock.  This  study  is  a  conUnuatlon  of  the 
one  conducted  three  years  ago  on  the  twenty 
largest  stockholders  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
member  banks. 

BANK    AUDITS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance 
published  a  sUff  study  on  the  audits  of 
banks  by  public  accountants.  Published 
April  22,  1966. 

HOUSING 

A  summary  of  housing  legislation  was 
published  Feb.  25,  1966.  by  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee.  "Basic  Laws  and  Authorities  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Development," 

FEDERAL  RESESV> 

A  study  U  presently  being  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance  on 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  from  1950  to  present.  Tlie  study 
has  not  been  completed. 


The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 


Investigations 
The  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance 
continued  its  investigation  into  certain  pur- 
chasing and  sharp  practice  financing  prob- 
lems of  servicemen  with  regards  to  finance 
companies  with  lines  of  credit  from  commer- 
cial banks.  Held  hearings  in  Newark  New 
Jersey.  August  19.  1966. 


Studies 
internanonal  finance 
The  Subcommittee  on  International  Pi- 
nance  held  hearings  on  August  29.  1966,  on 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank's  role 
in  agricultural  development  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The   Subcommittee   on   International    Fi- 
nance published  a  staff  report  on  the  Tech- 


OF   WEST    VntGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker  "A 
thousand  years  In  Thy  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday  when  it  Is  past,  and  as  a  watch 
In  the  night." 

One  can  only  stand  In  awe  at  the  rec- 
ord of  a  public  service  which  began  in 
1912  and  has  continued  without  Inter- 
ruption to  this  day.  Our  highly  re- 
spected friend,  our  "apable  colleague,  our 
former  conscientious  and  much  loved 
Speaker,  was  present  at  the  birth  of  the 
20th  century.  In  every  change,  in  every 
advance,  of  this  marvelous  era,  he  was  an 
active  witne-ss — nay.  he  was  a  moving 
force.  While  most  of  us  here  in  this 
august  body  were  still  testing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  childhood  and  youth  Joe 
Martih  was  engaged  In  hammering  out 
the  great  social  movements  which  are 
making  his  century  renowned  for  all  ages 
to  come. 

Joe  Martin  has  served  well  the  great 
State  of  Ma.«;sa<:hu.setts.  And  It  Is  to 
the  credit  of  his  native  State  that  It  rec- 
ognizes superior  ability  and  capacity.  Fcjr 
a  period  of  more  than  half  a  centurv  it 
has  continuously  commanded  him  to  look 
after  its  legislative  Interests  In  the  State 
and  the  National  assemblies.  It  has  given 
him  every  honor  in  its  power.  It  has 
placed  its  trust  In  his  imwavering  integ- 
rity and  good  judgment.  And  Massachu- 
setts is  today  a  greater  State  because  it 
has  produced  and  honored  Jok  Martin. 
Those  of  us  in  the  89th  Congress  look 
on  Its  closing  with  sadness.  It  marks  a 
separation  from  a  heroic  figure.  Our 
fondest  wishes  for  a  long  evening  in  the 
glow  of  the  achievements  he  has  brought 
to  pass  and  of  the  honrs  he  has  so  justly 
merited  go  with  him. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


November  1,  1966 


Retolatioiu  by  International  Association 
of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioBcrs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DiNGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted.  I  Insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Concressional  Rec- 
ord rescluitons  Nos.  8  through  17.  which 
were  adopted  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  at  their  recent  meeting  in 
Kansas  CTty,  Mo. : 

BCSOLUTIONS    ABOPTED    at    THS    5eTH    ANNUAL 

Convkntion  of  the  International  Associ- 
ation or  Game,  Pish,  and  Consekvation 
Commissioners  at  Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  Sep- 
TEMBES  16.  196« 

aXSOLUnON    no.     B APPKOVINO    THir    PROPOSED 

BANNOCK    NATIONAL    WILDLIFE    REFUGE 

Whereas,  the  17.500  acre  area  oX  laud  and 
water  known  as  Dingle  Swamp  In  Bexr  Lake 
County,  Idaho.  Is  an  Important  production 
unit  ror  the  Intermountain  flock  of  the  Great 
B&aln  Canada  goose:  and, 

Whereas,  It  is  also  Important  as  a  producer 
of  the  scarce  Greater  Sandhill  Crane:  and. 

Whereas,  waterfowl  produced  on  this 
nuu-sb  are  harvested  in  all  of  the  Pacific 
Flyway  states  south  of  Idaiio:  and. 

Whereas,  this  large  marsh  has  excellent 
potential  for  improvement  as  a  wut<^^lowl 
production  unit  through  better  land  and 
water  management: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  pish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  endorses  and 
•troogly  supports  the  propKJeal  to  transfer 
the  administration  of  these  lands  and  waters 
Xrom  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  and  Incorporate  the  area  Into 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  as  the 
Bannock  National  Wildlife  Refuge:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Interna- 
tk>nal  Aaaociatlon  of  Game.  Pish  and  Con- 
servation Conunissioners  recommends  that 
the  usual  40  percent  of  the  area  be  open  to 
public  hunting  and  to  dshing  withm  the 
framework  of  state  regulations. 

aESOLtmON     NO.    9 IMPLEMENTATION     Of    THE 

CLASsmCATION    AND    MVLTIPLE    USE    ACT 

Whereas,  the  public  domain  of  the  Western 
States  holds  significant  public  values;  and. 

Whereas,  disposal  of  the  public  domain  in 
the  past  under  the  multitude  of  conflicting 
land  laws  did  not  give  adequate  ccfisidera- 
Uon  to  wildlife  and  recreational  values:  and, 

Whereas,  administration  of  the  public  do- 
Boaln  In  the  past  has  been  based  principally 
on  the  control  of  uses  pending  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  the  land:  and. 

Whereas,  the  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Act  of  1964  provides  lor  the  cl*issiflcation 
of  public  domain  for  retention  and  or  block- 
Irg  out  lands  to  be  held  in  public  ownership 
•iMl  multiple  use  management,  as  well  as  for 
disposal;  and. 

Whereas,  the  public  Interest  will  be  best 
•erved  where  natural  resources  are  held  In 
public  ownership  and  managed  on  a  multi- 
ple-use basis  for  wildlife,  witershed,  recrea- 
tion and  grtizlng  values:         , 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Plsb  and 
Ctmaervatlon  Commissioners  urges  that  the 
classification  of  the  public  domain  proceed 
expeditiously  and  that  proper  consideration 
be  given  to  wildlife  and  recreational  values 


In  the  cUxssificatlon  of  said  lands,  and  that 
the  public  and  all  appropr:ate  State.  County 
and  Federal  agencies  be  encor.raged  to  supv- 
port  and  aid  in  the  classification  procedure; 
and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Interna- 
tional Aiisuciation  of  Game.  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  requests  t,hc  Bureau 
of  Land  Manapement  M  prcx'eed  expediti- 
ously in  the  program  implemrnted  by  the 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act. 

RESOLUTION     NO.     10 — AMFNDMFNT    TO    rEDERAL 
WATER  PROJECT   RECREATIO.N    ACT 

Where.xs.  the  Federal  Water  Project  Rec- 
reation Act,  Public  Law  89-7^,  conUiiiis  dif- 
ferent ciist-sharing  requirements  f':>r  sepa- 
rable costs  than  it  does  fur  Joint  costs  allo- 
cated to  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement:  and, 

Where.is  separable  costs  are  those  costs  of 
a  multiple  purpose  project  which  would  not 
be  incurred  if  a  particular  piupose  were 
omitted  such  as  costs  of  additional  height 
on  a  dam  to  provide  a  conservation  pool  for 
fish:  and. 

Whereas,  under  Public  Law  89-  72.  non- 
Federal  interests  must  agree  to  pay  one-hilf 
of  the  separ.\ble  costs  if  fish  and  wildlife 
are  to  be  enhanced  and  mu.st  pay  for  the 
operation,  maintenance  and  replacement  of 
facilities  associated  with  this  enhancement; 
and. 

Whereas,  many  projects  which  are  sched- 
tiled  fi;r  construction  will  pl.ic  heavy  addi- 
tional financial  burdens  upon  St;vte  Fish  and 
Game  Agencies  by  added  operation  and  main- 
tenance coi^ts  required  for  fish  hatcheries 
and   wildlife   habitat  developmenus;    and. 

Whereas,  budgetary  limiuitlons  of  these 
fgencie.s  would  preclude  participation  In 
cast-sharing  of  50  percent  of  the  separable 
costd  and  full  payment  of  aperatijn.  main- 
tenance and  replacement  of  enhancement 
f.icililies;  and, 

Whereas,  If  the  State  Fish  and  Gan-.e  AsTen- 
cies  do  not  aprree  to  participate  In  cost  sliar- 
U15  of  separable  costs,  the  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  portion  of  the  project  will  be 
deleted,  preventing  future  development  of 
this  resource  as  addlticnal  monies  may  be- 
come available  to  the  agencies; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  In- 
ternational A«:soriatfon  of  Game.  Fish  pnd 
Conservation  Commls-sioners  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  clarify  or 
amend  Public  Law  89  72  so  as  to  delete  the 
cost-sharing  requiremen;.s  for  separable  costs, 
except  as  they  relate  to  ma)or  additions  and 
expansions  which  go  beyond  the  acreages 
and  facilities  normally  needed  for  wildlife 
and  recreational  piu'poses. 

RrsOLLTION  NO  11 — REAFTIRMING  STATES*  JU- 
RI.SDKTTON  OVER  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

Whereas,  since  colonial  times.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  ownership  of  wildlife,  by  law,  history 
and  tradition,  has  been  separated  from  the 
ownership  of  the  land.  In  contrast  to  the 
European  system  in  which  the  landowner 
owns  the  eame  thereon;  and 

Wherea-s.  it  hits  been  held  by  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court  that  all  species  of  wildlife  are 
held  in  trust  by  the  individual  st.ites  for  the 
people  of  each  state,  the  principal  exception 
to  this  rule  arising  under  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  United  States  which  makes  the 
migratory  bird  treaties  and  Federal  legisla- 
tion de.ilmg  with  migratory  bird.s  pursuant 
to  and  limited  by  said  treaties  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and. 

Whereas,  contrary  to  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  dictates  r>f  souikI  unified  fish  and 
game  management  policies,  the  United  States 
Solicitor  General  recently  has  held  that  the 
Federal  Government  ha.s  full  and  exclusive 
power  and  control  over  both  migratory  and 
resident  wildlife  en  all  f"deral!y-owned  land; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  Western  C(inference  of  Gov- 
ernors gave  favorable  recognition  to  the 
states'  position  as  above  stated; 


Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game,  Pish  and 
Conservation  Conunissioners  reaffirms  the 
basic  right  of  the  states  to  conserve,  manage 
and  regulate  the  use  and  harvest  of  fish  and 
resident  species  of  wildlife  on  all  lands,  in- 
cluding those  lands  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  within  each  individual  state  on 
which  said  Jurisdiction  has  not  been  relin- 
quished to  the  Federal  Government.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  imply  that  this  Association  en- 
dorses any  provision  of  any  Federal  statute 
or  regulation  which  prohibits  the  manage- 
ment and  regulation  of  public  hunting  of 
resident  wildlife  species  and  of  public  fishing 
by  the  various  states. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  12 — PROVrDINQ  CONTINUED 
FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CONSERVATION 
LIBRARY     CENTER 

Whereas,  the  Conservation  Library  Center 
established  September  20.  1960,  by  the  Li- 
brary Commission  of  the  CSty  and  County  of 
Denver  at  the  Denver  Public  Library  has  re- 
ceived continuing  support  of  the  entire  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game,  Pish  and 
Conservation  Conunissioners  as  evidenced  by 
the  passage  of  several  resolutions  in  this  re- 
gard, and  following  action  by  its  Executive 
Board;  and. 

Whereas,  this  report  by  the  Association  has 
led  to  a  contract  between  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Department  of 
the  Interior  Library,  and  the  I>enver  Public 
Library  whereby  It  has  been  possible  to  initi- 
ate, through  the  use  of  adirunistrative  funds 
provided  by  the  Pittman-Robert.son  and 
Dingell -Johnson  Acts,  the  analysis  and  in- 
dexing of  published  and  unpublished  reports 
e.-nanating  from  these  Acts;  and, 

Whereas,  effective  use  of  such  funds  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  T.  Eastlick.  Li- 
brarian for  the  Denver  Public  Library,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Oarhart.  appointed  Consultant 
to  the  Conservation  Library  Center,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  a  well  designed 
program  which  will  result  in  the  cataloging 
and  indexing  of  all  unpublished  reports  aris- 
ing from  the  work  under  Pittman-Robertson 
and  Dingell-Johnion  Programs  and  the  as- 
sembling, cataloging  and  indexing  of  many 
additional  reports,  t>ooks  and  materials  re- 
l.vting  to  and  of  considerable  value  in  Game 
and  Pish  Conservation  work;  and. 

Whereas,  the  continuation  of  this  im- 
port.''nt  program  Is  dependent  upon  con- 
tinued financial  support; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game,  Pish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  that  a  letter  be 
sent  by  the  Association  to  the  Bureau  of 
Sjjort  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  expressing  ap- 
preciation for  past  support  and  asking  for 
renewal  of  the  Annual  Contract  to  ensure 
continued  funding  so  that  work  by  the  Con- 
servation Library  Center  can  be  effectively 
continued. 

RESOLUTION   NO.    13 OPPOSING   AN   INCREASE  IN 

THE    AtlCRATOP.Y    BIRD    HUNTING    STAMP    FEE 

Whereas,  legislation  providing  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  increiise  the 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting  St.imp  fee  from  its 
present  $3  up  to  $5  Is  being  considered  by 
the  Congress;  and. 

Whereas,  the  International  Association  of 
G.ame,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners 
f.ivors  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  acquisition 
and  development  of  waterfowl  habitat,  but 
not  this  method;  and. 

Whereas,  the  current  *3  fee  for  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamps  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  fees  charged  by  many  suites  for 
small  game  hiinUng  licenses;  and. 

Whereas,  hunter  license  fees  have  histori- 
cally been  the  primary  source  of  revenue  for 
the  support  of  state  programs  designed  to 
manage  all  species  of^small  game;  and. 

Whereas,  any  Increase  in  federal  fees  re- 
qiUred  of  hunters  could  seriously  jeopardize 
the  use  of  this  source  of  funds  to  support 
state  conservation  programs; 
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Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  In- 
ternation.al  Association  of  Game,  Pish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  is  opposed  to 
any  increase  in  federal  hunting  fees;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
be  urged  to  appropriate  funds  from  general 
revenue  to  Increase  the  rate  of  acquisition 
and  development  of  waterfowl  habitat  in 
order  to  maintain  the  waterfowl  heritage  of 
this  Nation  which  to  date  has  been  main- 
tained solely  by  only  those  who  enjoy  the 
recreation  of  waterfowling — only  one  of  the 
many  benefits  of  this  wildlife  resource. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    14 — ADMINISTRATION   OP   LIVE- 
STOCK GRAZING  ON  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  LANDS 

Whereas,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  designates 
many  acres  of  reservoir  perimeter  lands 
under  its  control  for  fish  and  wildlife  in  the 
public  interest:  and. 

Whereas,  these  lands  are  granted  under 
license  to  sUate  wildlife  agencies  for  manage- 
ment: and. 

Whereas,  controlled  livestock  grazing  can 
be  an  Important  habitat  management  tool, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  current  rules 
provide  that  state  wildlife  agencies  can  make 
recommendations  regarding  livestock  graz- 
ing, although  the  Corps  reuains  administra- 
tion of  the  grazing  contracts  and  collects 
the  grazing  fees;  and. 

Whereas,  such  administration  results  in 
conflict  between  livestock  and  wildlife  use  of 
these  lands  to  the  detriment  of  wildlife; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game.  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  that  state  wildlife 
agencies  should  administer  grazing  contracts 
and  collect  fees  therefor  under  provisions  of 
the  license  granted  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers; and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  money  col- 
lected from  grazing  be  used  exclusively  for 
development  of  hunting,  fishing  and  other 
recreational  benefits  on  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' lands. 

RESOLUTION    NO.     1 5— REGULATION    OF    ANGLING 
ON  FEDER.AL   REFUGES 

Where.-is,  the  management  of  fish  and  resi- 
dent wildlife  U  the  responsibility  of  the 
states;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WUdlife  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Is  promulgating  sport  fishing  regulations  on 
Federal  game  refuges  through  the  Federal 
Register;  and. 

Whereas,  the  traditional  principle  that  fish 
and  wildlife  are  public  properties  not  at- 
tached to  ownership  of  land  is  violated  by 
virtues  of  this  practice;  and. 

Whereas,  Section  10  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956,  which  Is  the  organic  law 
establishing  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
specifically  states  that  the  authority  of  the 
states  to  manager  the  fish  and  game  is  not  to 
be  affected; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game.  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  through  the  U.S  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  should  adhere  to  lan- 
guage and  Intent  of  Section  10.  and  to  fully 
respect  the  rights  of  the  several  states  to 
man.age  the  public  use  of  fisheries  resources. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    16— DEVELOPMENT    OF    WATER- 
FOWL  PRODUCTION    HABITAT 

Whereas,  waterfowl  production  habitat  is 
In  short  supply  and  Is  continuing  to  be  lost 
as  the  population  expands  and  resources  de- 
velopment and  use  Intensifles;  and. 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  pro- 
vided an  Imaginative  plan  for  improving 
public-owned  wetlands  in  the  Chippewa  Na- 
tional Porert  (Minnesota) ;  and. 

Whereas,  the  wetland  development  pro- 
cedures for  the  Chippewa  Forest  constltut* 
«  model  plan  that  can  be  applied  to  any 
•uitablo  private,  local,  state  or  federal  eoy- 
ernment  land;  and. 
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Whereas,  restored  wetlands  could  substi- 
tute for  waterfowl  habitat  being  converted 
to  other  uses; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game,  Pish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners: 

1.  Commends  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for 
completing  the  unique  plan  to  develop 
waterfowl  habitat  on  the  Chippewa  National 
Forest  In  Minnesota; 

2.  Energetically  encourages  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  adequate 
funds  to  complete  the  planned  wetland  de- 
velopments on  the  Chippewa  National  Forest 
in   the  immediate  future;   and. 

3.  Urges  private  Individuals  and  groups. 
and  local,  state  and  federal  government.al 
agencies  to  use  this  model  plan  in  develop- 
ing aquatic  areas  on  their  lands. 

RESOLLTION   NO.    17 FISH   AND    WILDLIFE    IN 

^  OUTDOOR  RECREATION    PROGRAMS 

Whereas,  fish  and  wildlife  resources  are 
highly  important  to  millions  of  Americans 
for  fishing,  hunting  and  nature  study:  and, 

Whereas,  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  have 
been  recognized  as  Integral  parts  of  outdoor 
recreation  programs  on  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels:  and. 

Whereas,  the  states  have  been  given  wide 
latitude  in  the  development  of  their  pro- 
grams for  outdoor  recreation:   and. 

Whereas,  it  api>ears  that  luinecessary  de- 
lays and  undesirable  difficulties  are  being  en- 
countered In  reviewing  and  approving  fish 
and  wildlife  projects  for  early  implementa- 
tion; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  that  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  be  urged  to  give  con- 
sideration and  recognition  to  fish  and  wild- 
life projects  equ.al  to  that  accorded  other 
types  of  outdo-ar  recreation. 


Through  Their  Service,  the  Lone  Star 
Gleams  More  Brightly  Today — Mrs. 
Albert  Thomas,  Walter  Rogers,  Lindley 
Beckworth,  and  Clark  Thompson— All 
of  Texas 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of 
the  Members  from  a  particular  State  is 
understandably  proud  of  his  delegation, 
and  we  can  all  be  forgiven  for  feeling 
that  our  own  State's  representation  is 
the  most  outstanding.  I  cannot  let  the 
8»th  Congress  pass  into  history  without 
deploring  the  loss  of  four  fine  members 
of  our  own  Texas  State  delegation.  The 
eminence  of  our  delegation  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  imtlring  and  dedicated 
efforts  of  four  Members  who  are  leaving 
the  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session, 
and  whom  I  am  saluting  today — Mrs! 
Lera  Thobcas,  Walter  Rogers.  Ldjdley 
Beckworth,  and  Clark  Thompson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lera  Thomas  served  as 
a  Member  of  Congrress  only  a  few  months 
and  with  such  notable  distinction  that 
she  will  be  missed,  not  only  as  the  friend 
she  tias  been  to  many  of  us  for  30  years, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and 
hardest  working  Members  of  the  Con- 


gress. Her  brief  period  of  service  was  in 
keeping  with  the  high  tradition  of  excel- 
lence in  pubUc  office  established  by  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  late  Albert 
Thomas,  one  of  the  strongest  leaders  tins 
House  has  ever  seen.  Lera  truly  became 
a  great  representative  of  the  people  in 
her  own  right,  and  nothing  could  have 
pleased  Albert  more.  Texas  and  the 
Nation  owe  much  to  the  Representatives 
of  the  Eighth  District — Albert  and  Lera 
Thomas. 

Walter  Rogers,  in  a  period  of  16  years, 
rose  to  liigh  prominence  as  a  great  legis- 
lator.   In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
abilities,  shortly  after  his  first  election 
to  the  82d  Congress,  he  became  chairman 
of  Uie  powerful  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munication and  Power  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on   Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee.    In  addition 
he  served  with  great  distinction  on  the 
Public   Land   Law   Review   Commission 
established  by  the  88th  Congress.     His 
rapid  rise  as  a  legislator,  and  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  capable  overall 
members  of  the  committees  on  which  he 
served,  was  due  in  large  part  to  Ills  out- 
standing   background    as    a    successful 
practicing  attorney  and  city  attorney  in 
Pampa,  Tex.     Just  prior  to  his  election 
to  Congress,  he  served  with  exceptional 
skill  as  the  district  attorney  of  the  31st 
judicial  district  of  Texas.    Not  onlv  is  he 
blessed    with    a    fine    legal    mind,    Mr. 
Speaker,    but   he   possesses   an    unusual 
measure  of  Intense  dedication  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.     He  will  be  sorely  missed. 
The  delegation  is  indeed  grateful  for  his 
splendid  contributions  to  Texas  and  to 
the  Nation. 

Lindley  Beckworth  and  I  have  worked 
together  for  the  good  of  our  State  and 
Nation  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  has  never  been  a  more  Industrious 
Representative — always  ready  to  give 
personal  attention  to  the  needs  of  his 
constituents.  In  addition  to  a  fine  legal 
education  obtained  after  teaching  school ' 
in  Upshur  County  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  had  the  high  honor  of  serving'  as  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  from 
1936  to  1933.  He  came  then  to  Congress 
remarkably  well  qualified  as  a  teacher! 
lawyer,  and  legislator.  Here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  served  with 
great  skill  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  as  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  LmoLEv 
is  a  good  neighbor  of  mine  in  east  Texas 
and  will  always  be  remembered  as  a 
great  Texan. 

Clark  Thompson,  a  member  of  the 
powerful  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  has  served  his  district,  Texas, 
and  the  Nation  with  superb  distinction. 
He  came  to  us  by  way  of  Wisconsin 
where  he  was  born,  and  Oregon  where 
he  was  educated,  finally  becoming  a 
Texan  after  distinguished  service  during 
World  War  I  as  a  U.S.  marine,  when  he 
chose  to  make  Galveston  his  home.  I 
might  add  he  entered  the  Marine  Corps 
In  1917  as  a  private  and  was  comjnis- 
sioned  a  second  lieutenant  In  December 
of  1918.  He  was  immediately  successful 
as  a  businessman  In  Galveston  and  first 
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serred  with  me  in  the  73d  Congress.  I 
was  disappointed  at  that  time  when  he 
decided  not  to  seek  reelection,  for  it  was 
already  abundantly  clear  that  Clark 
Thompson  was  a  man  destined  for  great- 
ness. He  further  distinguished  himself 
li\  the  Marine  Corps  by  his  World  War 
II  service  from  November  1,  1940,  until 
June  1, 1946,  when  he  retired  as  a  colonel 
from  his  last  post  as  Director  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  The  Reserve  he 
helped  to  train  established  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  record  In  Korea.  I  was  de- 
lighted when  Clark  Thompson  joined  us 
again  in  the  80th  Congress,  and  can  only 
say  at  this,  our  second  parting,  that  I 
trust  his  great  constructive  talent  will 
always  be  available  to  the  American 
people  as  It  has  been  In  both  peace  and 
war  for  so  many  years. 

Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Texas  delega- 
tion Is  deeply  and  understandably  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  these  four 
Texans.  We  have  lost  great  leaders  in 
the  past;  however,  since  we  can  consider 
Albert  and  Lera  Thomas  as  a  team,  serv- 
ing their  district  together  for  30  years, 
the  loss  of  these  four  remarkable  people 
deprives  our  delegation  of  an  actual  102 
years  of  combined  congressional  experi- 
ence and  legislative  knowledge.  Texas 
will  always  be  Indebted  to  our  departing 
colleagues  for  the  special  luster  they 
have  given  to  the  Lone  Star  symbol  of 
our  beloved  State. 


A  Report  oo  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
country  has  been  impressed  by  the  pro- 
digious skill  and  energy  that  President 
J<^nson  has  brought  to  the  Presidency. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr..  reports 
on  the  President  in  the  following  column 
from  the  New  York  World  Journal  Tlfb- 
une  <rf  October  9.  1966,  and  I  commend 
the  article  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

RirOKT  ON  THE  MAN    AT  THE   HELM:    We'RT   IN 

Good  Hands 
(By  Wmiam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr  ) 

Washington. — A  visitor  to  the  White  Hou.«* 
these  days  finds  President  Johnson  at  the 
very  top  of  his  form,  confident,  relaxed  but 
resolute  In  coping  with  the  problems  facing 
the  republic. 

The  reasons  for  his  confidence  are  not  too 
hard  to  figure  out.  As  he  looks  back  over 
bis  thousand  days  in  the  world's  toughest 
)ob  he  can  be  excused  for  pointing  with 
pride  to  an  amaeing  array  of  legislative  ac- 
complishments : 

His  administration  has  pushed  through 
Congress  18  major  education  bills;  in  all  the 
years  since  the  Civil  War  only  six  such  leg- 
islative proposals  had  been  enacted  into  law. 

A  total  of  24  new  health  and  welfare  meas- 
UTM  Are  now  on  the  statute  books  bearing 
the  LBJ  imprimatur — measures  designed  to 
Boake  America's  medical  miracles,  good  hotis- 
Ing  and  other  of  this  country's  public  l>ene- 
flts  more  readily  available  to  more  people. 


Even  in  the  worri.s<'nie  matt^er  of  liifl.x- 
tion.  President  Johnsun  takes  some  satis- 
faction f^ince  1960  there  hM  been  an  8 
per  cent  boost  m  the  VS.  cost  of  living,  bvit 
th.it  comi^ares  with  17  per  cent  in  a  country 
rus  fnig.U  as  West  Grrm.iny:  21  per  cent  in 
Britain;  29  per  cent  in  Italv.  and  39  in  Japan. 
lOf  more  direct  interest  to  .^me^ica^.s  who 
watch  thplr  purse  strings,  real  income  has 
rl^en  niMcIi  f.\iter  liere  tlian  the  cost  of  liv- 
iu'X  A:'tpr  allowing  for  the  inflation,  the 
avf-rage  .AmericTn  still  h,i.s  more  mo.ney  to 
£p''::d  than  he  did  in   1960, 

This  is  the  domestic  side  of  the  balance 
EhPtt.  In  international  nlTiiirs  the  problems 
are  erriver  and  the  st;Uses  more  awesome. 
But  m  taking  stock  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  dis- 
plays the  confidence  of  a  man  fully  aware 
that  we  live  in  a  dangerotis  world  and  that 
he  will  not  c;irelessly  touch  off  a  conflagra- 
tion.    A  couple  of  examples; 

In  Viet  Nam,  President  Johnson  has 
fretted  and  fvissed.  and  worried  over,  and 
weigiied  every  major  decision,  and  a  good 
many  minor  ones.  When  it  came  time  to 
bomij  the  fuel  insuUlaiioiis  adjacent  to 
H.inoi-H.iiphong  the  President  ordered  ex- 
traordinary precautions  to  be  sure  a  stray 
bomb  didn't  go  hurtling  down  the  smoke- 
stack of  a  Russian  merchant  ship  in  the 
h.'.rbtir. 

Despite  plenty  of  provcvation  from  Cliarles 
de  Gaulle  LBJ  h.is  never  said  an  unkind 
word  in  public  about  the  sUfTnecked  guard- 
ian of  Pra;ices  glory — althoug-h  It's  not  hard 
to  imagine  what  the  Presiden'>,  must  have 
thought  at  times. 

The  Presidents  cautious  handling  of  a 
diificult  situation  and  a  difficult  man — Just 
to  cite  two  c:^sef — really  give  the  lie  to  the 
im.at'e  of  him  pcrtrayed  by  his  wilder  critics 
at  home  and  abroad.  "That  he  is  a  fhoot- 
from-the-lip    t)omb-rattling  cowpoke." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  LBJ  i.s  not  well  served 
even  by  the  supposedly  impartial  T\'  camera. 
Ttie  camera  distorts  and  diRiu.es  the  private 
jL'lin.-^m. 

In  person  John.<!on  Is  warm  and  human,  a 
great  story  teller — he  uses  tales  of  his  boy- 
h<Kxi  and  his  part  of  Tcxius  W  illustrate  the 
pc'lnte  he  wants  to  make.  He  can  laugh  at 
hinotelf  He  can  make  you  feel  the  loneliness 
that  goes  with  the  Pre-sidenry — the  place, 
H.irry  Truman  was  fond  of  saying,  where  the 
buck  stops. 

Thi£  w,is  a  particularly  good  week  to  size 
up  the  Presidential  mood  and  spirit  because 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  planning  a  trip,  and 
we  all  (eel  better  when  we  kiu^w  were  going 
to  get  away  from  the  daily  grind  for  a  while. 
In  the  President's  case,  he  wa*  poli.shmg  de- 
tails of  his  trip  later  this  month  to  New 
Zealand  Australia,  Malaysia,  Tliailand,  the 
Pliilippines  and  South  Korea  and  who  knows 
where  el.-e  if  the  idea  strikes  him, 

.^nd  it  w^as  a  happy  coincidence  that  the 
Hear?t  newspapers  editors  were  in  Washing- 
ton this  week  for  our  annual  conference. 
They  could  make  their  own  first-hand  evalua- 
tions of  men  and  events  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

Even  with  so  many  things  going  for  him. 
It  H  surprising  to  me  that  LBJ  is  :us  detached 
as  he  IS  about  the  noisier  opposition  in  this 
country  to  our  role  in  Viet  N.im,  Back  on 
June  '26  referring  to  the  sincere  pefjple  who 
let  themselves  get  caught  up  in  antl-Viet 
Nam  demonstrations,  I  wrote  in  tills  column; 
"If  that  minority  in  the  U  .S  really  wants 
to  stop  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  it  can  help,  in  a 
direct  and  positive  manner.  It  can  quit 
making  spee<:he6  and  holding  demonstra- 
tions and  otherwise  maiing  a  spectacle  of 
Itself.  For  by  continuation  of  such  tactics 
It  only  provides  North  Viet  Nam  with  more 
fa.se  hopes  of  the  victory  it  will  never  gain. 
Arid  asvsoon  as  North  Viet  Nam  realizes  Just 
bow  false  these  hopes  are.  it  will  have  no 
alternative  to  calling  the  whole  thing  off." 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  this  week  that  this 
view    coincides    with    the    Pre.'ident's.     And 


LBJ.   has   a    great   deal   more   evidence   on 
which  to  base  his  opinion. 

The  US.  has  very  well  authenticated  re- 
ports that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  'Dnion, 
Red  China  and  North  Viet  Nam  really  believe 
that  the  raucous,  bearded,  banner-waving 
minority  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  Americans.  One  top  government  leader 
who  talked  to  Kosygin  was  stunned  to  hear 
that  the  Soviet  leader  thought  the  American 
masses  were  so  opposed  to  the  Viet  Nam 
policy  they  wovild  rise  up  and  throw  the 
Johnson  administration  out  of  office  this 
coming  November. 

President  Johnson  knows  all  this,  but  he 
keeps  his  sense  of  balance,  even  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  the  old  pro,  has  long 
since  learned  not  to  take  too  seriously  either 
the  brickbats  or  the  bouquets. 

Our  country  is  in  good  hands. 

In  recent  columns  I  have  strongly  criti- 
cized both  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  and  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
for  what  I  consider  their  anti-American  at- 
titudes in  suggesting  ways  of  settling  the 
Viet  Nam  war. 

U  Thant  insists  he  wants  out  of  his  Job. 
He  has  proven  totally  Ineffectual  in  restor- 
ing peace.  My  suggestion  is  this:  Why  not 
let  him  go  and  replace  him  with  a  French- 
man, preferably  France's  permanent  repre- 
sentative to  the  U.N.,  Boger  Seydoux.  The 
Russians  to  whom  the  French  have  so  suc- 
cesffully  been  cozying  up  recently,  would 
find  It  tough  to  raise  a  strong  opposition. 

I  know  there  has  been  a  sort  of  "gentle- 
men's agreement"  that  none  of  the  five  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council, 
which  Include  France,  would  ever  hold  the 
Secretary  Ceneral's  Job.  But  It's  a  lot  more 
important  for  U,N.  members  to  try  to  make 
good  on  the  U.N's  peace  mission  than  to 
maintain  their  status  as  gentlemen. 

Besides,  the  French  are  panting  to  act  as 
peacemakers.     Liet's  give  them  a  chance. 


The  Honorable  Harry  Flood  Byrd 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NXW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH,  Mr.  Speaker,  Virginia 
has  lost  one  of  her  finest  sons — a  true 
Virginia  gentleman — and  the  country 
has  lost  a  man  of  outstanding  ability  and 
unquestioned  honestry  and  integrity.  As 
State  senator.  Governor  of  Virginia, 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  32  years, 
and  chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate 
Finance  Committee  for  10  years,  Sena- 
tor Harry  F.  Byrd  leaves  behind  an  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishment.  His 
was  a  lifetime  devoted  to  public  duty  and 
service.  A  strong  believer  in  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, he  never  compromised  the 
principles  for  which  he  stood.  Senator 
Byrd  was  a  gentle,  courtly  man:  but  a 
man  of  great  determination  who  never 
hesitated  to  do  battle  for  those  things  in 
which  he  believed  and  which  he  felt  were 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  great  Nation. 
A  true  patriot,  he  regarded  public  office 
as  a  trust,  and  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  high  office  which  he  held  with 
fidelity. 

Senator  Byrd  has  returned  forever  to 
the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley  of  his 
beloved  Virginia,  and  we  shall  not  soon 
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see  his  like  again.  I  was  privileged  to 
have  known  him  as  a  friend  and  extend 
to  his  sons  and  to  the  other  members  of 
his  family  my  deep  and  heartfelt  expres- 
sicMi  of  sympathy  on  their  very  great  loss 
which  we  aU  share. 
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Statement  ia  Support  of  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Research  by  Hon.  Abraham 
J.  Multer 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
submitted  the  following  testimony  to  the 
Subcommittee    on    Transportation    and 
Aeronautics  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  in  support  of 
my  bin,  H.R.  588,  to  provide  for  research 
on  aircraft  noise  abatement: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Mitlteh  in 
Support  of  H.R,  588,  To  Provide  for  Re- 
search ON  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement,  Be- 
fore the   Subcommittee   on   Transporta- 
'iXON  and  Aeronautics,  CoMMimE  on  In- 
terstate AND  Foreign  Commerce,  October 
20,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, on  January  4,  1965,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
688,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  for  research  on  abate- 
ment of  objectionable  aircraft  noise.  This 
bill  would  require  the  P.A.A.  to  "conduct, 
engage,  cooperate  with,  and  render  assist- 
ance to"  those  engaged  In  noise  abatement 
research  to  "establish  practical  aircraft  noise 
criteria  and  for  abating  objectionable  air- 
craft noise'.  Subsequently,  three  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  introduced  identical 
legislation,  I  am  referring  to  bills  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Pucin.ski— H.R.  670;  Mr  Hal- 
PiRN— H  B.  5661;  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson— 
H.R. 7983. 

Noise  abatement  Is  largely  a  neglected  en- 
vironmental Issue  In  the  United  States. 
True,  It  has  been  an  issue  to  those  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  live  near  airports, 
but  no  one  has  actually  been  doing  anything 
major  about  the  problem.  This  Is  not  to  say 
the  aircraft  Industry  hasn't  done  a  com- 
mendable Job.  They  have  struggled  with  the 
problem  for  more  than  five  years.  But  re- 
sults are  considerably  less  than  dramatic. 
In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Interior  Ste- 
wart Udall;  "We  have  been  a  nation  of  ma- 
chine worshippers".  The  technology  that 
has  proven  to  be  such  a  rich  source  of  noise- 
makers  has  produced  almost  nothing  that 
can  be  used  as  a  noise  eliminator. 

In  Germany,  for  example,  there  are  ex- 
cellent national  research  programs  not  only 
to  develop  noise  abatement  criteria  and 
techniques,  but  to  understand  the  details 
Of  noise  generation  and  attenuation. 

Yet  In  a  more  highly  mechanized  society 
•uch  as  ours  such  efforts  have  not  been 
made.  State  and  local  governments  are  In 
no  position  to  supply  all  the  needed  funds 
lOT  research  in  aircraft  noise  reduction  and 
toe  acquisition  of  air  easements.  Only  the 
*;ederal  Government  can  finance  a  program 
?;-;  A.***""^*^  '^'^^-  ^^ore  important  U  the 
«ct  that  this  Is  an  interstate  problem.  Al- 
most anything  a  locaUty  may  do  In  this  r«»- 
BMd  must  have  an  Impact  on  lntw»taU 
J^erce  and  may  be  lorbldden  to  such 


While  Industry  has  certain  state-of-the- 
art  Improvements  In  fUght  operations  which 
might  alleviate  noise.  It  is  of  absolute  neces- 
sity that  the  toUl  system  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol, aircraft,  navigation  and  airport  are  com- 
patible. Such  a  massive  program  of  re- 
search can  only  be  undertalcen  by  Federal 
authorities  at  Federal  expense  with  total  co- 
operation between  public  and  private  agen- 
cies engaged  In  such  research. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  general  dis- 
turbance Jet  noise  produces  In  airport  com- 
munities, studies  indicate  It  may  cause  per- 
sonal irritability  and  fatigue.  Some  doctors 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  Unk  Jet  noise  with 
psychotic  Ills  because  such  illnesses  can  re- 
sult from  sporadic  Interruptions  of  sleep. 

Out  of  18  million  deaf  or  partially  deaf 
persons  In  the  United  States,  2  out  of  3  male 
workers  from  this  group  suffer  from  deaf- 
ness caused  by  noise.  Such  cases  result  gen- 
erally from  exposure  to  long  periods  of  high 
frequency  noise.  In  some  sUtes  ear  guards 
are  required  by  law  for  Industrial  employees 
working  under  severe  noise  conditions. 

While  aircraft  noise  perception  Is  sporadic 
to  the  general  population  now.  It  Is  not  in- 
conceivable that  in  9  years  when  SSTs  are 
creating  a  Shockwave  that  will  produce  a 
boom  carpet  60-80  miles  wide,  and  by  1970 
when  Jet  airports  number  300,  aircraft  noise 
will  be  of  such  frequency  that  It  will  have 
dll-ect  adverse  effects  on  our  sense  of  hearing. 
Larger,  higher  performance,  and  poten- 
tially noisier  subsonic  aircraft  will  enter  air- 
line fleets  In  future  years,  to  further  con- 
tribute to  Increased  noise  levels. 

The  World  Health  Organization  had  the 
following  to  say  about  noise  hazards  In  gen- 
eral ;  ' 

"Man's  sense  of  hearing  Is  nowadays  being 
subjected  to  Increasing  strains  that  may  well 
lead  both  to  deafness  and  to  neurotic  dis- 
orders. The  effect  of  noise  Is  Insidious  be- 
cause the  human  nervous  system  Is  very 
adaptable  and  high  noise  levels  can  appar- 
ently be  accepted  without  demur,  although 
hearing  is  in  fact  becoming  progressively 
Impaired." 

The  business  of  noise  control  Is  Intimately 
mixed  up  with  the  way  noise  affects  people. 
Getting  an  accurate  measurement  of  noise  In 
terms  of  these  effects  on  the  human  ear  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  noise  control  Job. 

My  bill  would  enable  the  Federal,  Govern- 
ment to  provide  optimum  conditions  for  re- 
search in  acoustics  and  psychoacoustlcs  In 
an  effort  to  devise  ways  to  protect  Americans 
from  the  adverse  physical  and  psychological 
effects  of  aircraft  noise. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  as- 
stimed  responsibility  for  the  regulation  of 
most  aspects  of  air  carrier  operation  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of,  and  control 
over,  air  traffic  rtiles,  regulations,  and  flght 
patterns.  In  an  effort  to  keep  noise  dis- 
turbance at  a  minimum. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  say  that  the  Industry 
which  has  tried  to  comply  with  these  regu- 
lations while  at  the  same  time  trying  not  to 
compromise  the  safety  factor,  deserves  all  the 
support  It  can  gpt  for  research  to  better  en- 
able airports  and  aircraft  to  meet  present 
and  future  standards. 

My  bill  would  serve  to  provide  such  sup- 
port through  Increased  research  which 
could  be  directed  to  Improved  measurements 
and  standards,  reduction  of  aircraft  engine 
noise,  operational  considerations  and  com- 
patible land  usage. 

Jet  noise  also  makes  property  less  valuable 
In  effect,  depriving  Americans  of  their  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  In  this 
sense  too.  It  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  actively  promote 
noise  abatement  research. 

The  strategy  of  the  attack  on  noise  begins 
by  examining  the  source.  Ideally  this  is  the 
place  to  control  It  Past  research  and  prac- 
tical  application  disclose   that   this   is   the 


most  difficult  place  to  stop  noise  becatise  It 
most  often  requires  a  "trade  off"  In  engine 
efficiency.  Tet  such  achievements  have  been 
made  with  certain  types  of  machinery. 

Thus  far  there  have  been  no  major  techni- 
cal breakthroughs  In  engine  deeign.  The 
competlUve  factors  of  private  enterprise  do 
not  encourage  the  "sharing'  of  research  In- 
formation. This  Is  partly  responsible  for  the 
overall  slow  progress  being  made  In  noUe 
abatement. 

The  only  way  to  hasten  technological 
Improvements  to  engine  design  which  would 
permit  noise  control  at  the  source.  Is 
through  the  Federal  Government.  This  Is 
the  only  source  not  compromised  by  eco- 
nonUc  InteresU  In  conflict  with  those  of  pri- 
vate manufacturers  and  local  governments. 
For  those  of  us  who  become  skeptical  In 
our  hopes  for  a  reasonably  quiet  future  mod- 
est gains  seem  to  indicate  that  the  growth  of 
noise  does  not  have  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  society. 

We  are  still  in  a  position  to  make  civilized 
use  of  the  products  of  advanced  technology. 
But  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  wait  for 
answers  from  scattered  sources. 

The  President,  in  his  message  on  trans- 
portation to  Congress,  said;  "There  are  no 
simple  or  swift  solutions  (to  the  problem) 
but  It  Is  clear  that  we  mtist  embark  now  on 
a  concerted  effort  to  alleviate  the  problem 
of  aircraft  noise". 

In  order  to  realize  our  hopes  for  a  reason- 
ably  quiet  future,  America  needs  an  urgent 
and  accelerated  program  of  research.  Noise 
control  is  a  matter  of  decibel  Improvement. 
Some  of  these  ImprovemenU  are  squeezed 
out  by  gaining  a  better  understanding  o' 
what  produces  the  noise  in  the  first  place. 
Others  come  from  an  empirical  cut-and- 
drted  program  that  eventually  reduces  the 
noise,  for  reasons  often  unknown  still 
others  are  the  result  of  new  technology 
techniques  and  materials. 

It  wUl  take  the  combined  effort  of  all  of 
these  through  Federal,  local  and  private  agen- 
cies under  an  adequately  funded  and  pre- 
cisely directed  program,  merely  to  keep  the 
future  from  becoming  any  more  noisy  than 
the  present. 

The  government-Industry  panel  on  Jet  air- 
craft noise,  which  reported  through  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  made  the 
following  recommendations : 

"The  FAA  and/or  NASA  using  qualified 
contractors  as  necessary,  should  establish 
and  fund  adequately  an  urgent  program  for 
conducting  the  physical,  phvchoacoustic 
sociological,  and  other  research  results 
needed  to  provide  the  basis  for  ahcraft  hard- 
ware and  operational  speclficaUons." 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  588  will  enable  ua 
to  meet  these  objectives  by  providing  Fed- 
eral grants  and  contracts  to  appropriate  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  for  use  In  condiTct- 
ing  research  leading  to  ultimate  abatement 
and  control  of  aircraft  noise  perception. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  views  to  you. 


The  Honorable  Lindley  Beckworth 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

OF   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  col- 
league of  long  standing,  I  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  the  Honorable  Lindley 
Beckworth  and  have  enjoyed  my  years 
of  association  with  him. 
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From  my  personal,  firsthand  knowl- 
edge, I  know  the  value  of  Lutdley's  able 
and  dedicated  servloe  not  only  to  his  dis- 
trlet  but  to  the  State  of  Texas  and  the 
Natlofn,  as  weU.  His  outstanding  record 
In  the  Oongrees  will  remain  as  an  ever- 
lasting tribute  to  this  loyal  and  wonder- 
ful Representative  and  his  commendable 
efforts  and  accomplishments. 

As  Cmigressman  Beckworth  leaves  the 
Congress,  I  want  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  happiness  and  success  In  his 
every  endeavor  in  the  future. 


I 


RefntatioB  of  Certaia  Arsuments  Posed  by 
th«  RepablicABS  Afaintt  the  DenoB- 
stratioB   Ciiiea   aad   Mebopolitan   De- 

Telopmeat  Act  of  1966 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PATlilAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
debate  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966,  there  were 
baslcsJly  three  arguments  posed  by  the 
minority  against  the  bill  which  I  feci 
called  upon  to  answer: 

First.  Is  was  asserted  by  the  Repub- 
licans that  the  House  conferees  accepted 
Senate  provisions  which  changed  the 
concept  of  the  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram as  passed  by  the  House. 

nils  charge  Is  at  c(»nplete  variance 
with  the  facts.  The  demonstration  cities 
provlsl(xis  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  are 
virtually  Identical  to  the  provisions  as 
passed  by  the  House.  There  were  four 
differences  between  the  demonstration 
cities  program  authorized  by  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  legislation  as  approved  by 
the  House.  These  four  differences  are  as 
follows: 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision, 
not  In  the  Senate  bill,  requiring,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  the  applica- 
tion of  sjrstems  analysis  techniques  to  the 
preiiaratliMi  of  demonstration  city  pro- 
grams. 

The  House  provision  was  adopted  by 
the  conferees. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision, 
not  In  the  Senate  bill,  prohibiting  the 
Secretary  from  reqxiirlng  the  busing  of 
schoolchildren  Into  and  out  of  demon- 
stratlMi  areas. 

The  House  provision  wa.s  adopted  by 
the  conferees. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision. 
not  In  the  Senate  bill,  limiting  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  Impose,  In 
connection  with  city  demonstration  pro- 
grams, requirements  not  related  to  the 
statutory  criteria  In  the  legislation. 

The  House  provision  was  adopted  by 
the  conferees. 

The  Seaiate  and  House  bills  differed  In 
that  the  Senate  version  required  that  the 
special  grants  authorized  by  the  dem- 
onstration cities  program  would  be  used 
first  to  provide  funds  to  carry  out  new 


and  additional  projects  or  activities  that 
are  part  of  the  demonstration  program 
and  for  which  no  assistance  is  presently 
available  under  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,  and  only  to  the  extent  not 
needed  to  support  such  new  and  addi- 
tional projects  and  activities  could  they 
be  used  to  assist  cities  to  provide  their 
required  share  of  the  cost  of  projects  or 
activities  that  are  part  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program  and  are  funded  under  exist- 
ing grant-in-aid  programs. 

The  House  provision  permitted  the  city 
to  use  the  special  grants  authorized  by 
the  demonstration  cities  program  either 
for  federally  assisted  projects  or  for 
other  projects  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
demonstration  program — without  re- 
striction as  to  the  type  of  project  for 
which  the  money  had  first  to  be  used. 

The  Senate  provision  was  adopted  by 
the  conferees. 

This  In  no  way  changed  the  concept  of 
the  demonstration  cities  program.  The 
original  Senate  and  House  bills  con- 
tained Identical  provisions  as  to  the  for- 
mula for  computing  the  amount  of  the 
grant,  the  content  of  the  demonstration 
program,  and  the  total  uses  of  the  grant 
funds  authorized 

Having  yielded  on  the  three  otlier 
principal  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  of  the  demonstration 
cities  program,  the  Senate  conferees 
were  adamant  on  retaining  the  Senater 
version  of  the  provision 

The  Senate  conferees  stressed  that  the 
greatest  benefits  of  this  program  would 
come  from  the  experience  of  many  cities 
with  new  projects  and  sictlvltles  Included 
within  comprehensive  city  demonstra- 
tion programs.  The  conferees  pointed 
out  that  the  best  way  to  induce  cities  to 
experiment  with  new  types  of  activities 
to  remove  slimis  and  help  people  who  live 
in  those  slums  was  to  require  a  priority 
in  the  use  of  demonstration  cities  funds 
for  projects  not  now  assisted  under  an 
existing  grant-in-aid  program 

The  conference  committee  adopted  the 
Senate  version  because  it  wanted  to 
achieve,  in  demonstration  programs,  a 
desirable  balance  between  new  types  of 
activities,  which  are  not  now  assisted 
under  existing  grant-in-aid  programs, 
and  the  type  of  activities  with  which  the 
Congre.ss  and  the  communities  have  had 
considerable  experience. 

The  grant  formula  In  the  bill  assures 
that  communities  which  participate  in 
the  demonstration  program  will  make 
u.se  of  existing  Federal  grjmt-ln-ald  pro- 
grams. It  does  this  by  tying  the 
amount  of  the  supplemental  grant  avall- 
jtble  under  the  demonstration  cities  leg- 
l.<;lation  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  non- 
Federal  contributions  required  to  be 
made  to  those  projects  or  activities  car- 
ried out  In  connection  with  the  demon- 
stration program  which  are  a.'^sisted  un- 
der existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  grant  formula  in  the  bill  and  the 
priority  provision  for  new  projects  which 
were  adopted  by  the  conferees  combine 
to  give  Congress  assurance  that  there 
will  be  a  desirable  balance  in  each  city 
demonstration  program  between  the 
benefits  of  innovation  which  can  be 
gained  from  new  programs  and  the  les- 


Boi\s  of  experience  already  gained  from 
Ui€  operation  of  existing  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 

Second,  the  Republicans  argued  that 
under  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act  it 
would  be  mandatory  for  participants  to 
have  "metro  government"  for  all  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas  in  or- 
der to  continue  to  obtain  Federal  grants 
under  any  of  the  programs  listed  in  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  bill.  Section  204  would  re- 
quire that,  within  metropolitan  areas,  an 
areawide  planning  body  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  consistency  of 
proposed  federally  assisted  projects  with 
areawide  local  planning,  Tliese  recom- 
mendations are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Federal  agency  admin- 
Isteilng  the  Federal  aid  program  In- 
volved, but  there  would  be  no  require- 
ment that  the  local  planning  have  any 
particular  degree  of  comprehensiveness 
or  completeness.  There  Is  absolutely  no 
requirement  that  the  areawide  planning 
body  Itself  plan  the  project. 

Certainly,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
any  area  to  set  up  a  "metro  government." 
The  areawide  body  will  not,  so  far  as 
Federal  requirements  are  concerned, 
have  any  operational  responsibilities  at 
all. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  few.  If  any,  met- 
ropolitan areas  will  need  to  take  any 
special  measures  to  meet  this  require- 
ment. Primarily,  its  effect  will  be  to 
assure  better  use  of  existing  planning 
bodies  and  programs. 

Third,  It  was  argued  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
permits  high-income  families  to  live  in 
FHA  fdM3)  below  market  housing  and 
there  should  be  a  $10,000  ceiling  on  the 
incomes  of  families  occupying  the  hous- 
ing. 

The  $10,000  limit  Is  entirely  unneces- 
sary and  Inappropriate.  Under  a  few 
uniisual  circumstances.  It  would  b« 
harmful.  The  $10,000  limit  Is  not 
needed  to  confine  below-market  housing 
to  low-  or  moderate-income  families.  In 
some — a  very  few — high-cost  areas.  It 
would  deprive  large  families  from  occu- 
pying the  housing. 

There  Is  no  city  In  the  continental 
UiUted  States  where  the  Income  limit  has 
been  set  above  $10,000  except  where  the 
family  consists  of  seven  persons  or  more. 
These  are  only  in  high-cost  areas. 

Out  of  343  cities  which  have  id' '3) 
housing,  only  25  cities  have  Income  lim- 
its above  $10,000,  and  the.se  are  for  fam- 
ilies of  seven  or  more.  Nine  of  these 
are  in  Califoriiia.  California  is  unques- 
tionably an  area  of  high  construction 
costs  and  high  living  costs.  There  U 
also  a  great  influx  daily  of  families  put- 
ting high  pressures  on  the  amount  of 
available  housing. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  iliai  the 
law  does  not  confine  the  (di  (3)  program 
to  low-income  families,  but  states  that  It 
Is  to  help  in  the  provision  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  by 
private  enterprise.  Certainly,  today  • 
family  composed  of  seven  persons  with 
an  Income  of  $10,000  is  a  moderate-In- 
come family. 

Imposition  of  the  $10,000  celling  would 
deprive  these  families  of  the  housing  they 
desperately  need. 
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Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  these  charges 
have  been  fully  answered  and  it  was  felt 
that  In  order  to  set  the  record  straight, 
this  statement  be  made  at  this  time. 


Maltese-Americans  Express  Grief  on  Death 
of  American  Ambassador's  Mother 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Island  of  Malta  in  the  Mediteranean  Sea 
was  annexed  to  Great  Britain  in  1814 
with  the  consent  of  the  Maltese  people, 
who  had  risen  against  the  French.  It  Is 
a  base  for  the  British  fleet,  having  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world. 

The  island  was  given  home  rule  under 
a  charter  promulgated  October  24,  1961. 
which  provided  for  an  elected  legislature 
from  among  whose  members  a  Prime 
Minister  and  Cabinet  were  selected,  and 
a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  voted 
July  23,  1964,  for  Malta's  independence, 
scheduled  for  September  21,  1964,  and 
approved  a  new  Constitution.  Under  it, 
Malta  is  to  accept  the  Queen  as  its  head, 
elect  a  50-Mcmber  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  permit  British  forces  to  remain 
for  10  years. 

The  United  States  recognized  this  small 
country  by  establishing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  It  by  opening  an  American 
Embassy  in  Malta's  capital  city,  Valletta, 
and  nam.ing  the  Honorable  George  J. 
Feldman,  as  our  Amba.ssador. 

The  people  of  Malta  have  accepted 
Ambassador  Feldman  as  their  friend  and 
Maltese- Americans  consider  Ambassador 
Feldman  as  a  link  to  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  the  country  of  their  birth 
and  the  country  of  their  adoption. 

Recently,  the  mother  of  Ambassador 
Feldman  passed  away,  and  upon  receiv- 
ing this  news,  the  Maltese-Americans, 
through  Mr.  R.  L.  von  Baumgart-Psayla, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Atlantic  edi- 
tion of  the  Malta  Times,  expressed  their 
grief  and  offered  their  condolences  to 
Ambassador  Feldman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  letter  sent  to 
Ambassador  Feldman  by  the  Institute  of 
Maltese-American  Affairs,  Inserted  Into 
the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  iNSTrrrxE  op 
Maltese-American  Affairs. 
Dumont.  NJ.,  September  3,  1966. 
His  Excellency  George  J.  Feldman,  Esq., 
VS.  Ambassador  to  Malta,  Embassy  of  the 
United   States.  Siicma,   State  of  Malta 
G.C. 

Mt  Dear  Ambassador  Feldman:  We  are 
deeply  shocked  to  hear  of  the  sad  news  that 
your  beloved  mother  passed  away  peacefully 
recently.  We  knew  of  her  Illness  but  we  had 
no  idea  that  her  malady  was  likely  to  ter- 
minate so  sadly.  We  feel  most  deeply  for  you 
»nd  yours  in  these  melancholy  clrcum- 
■taacea. 


that  these  are  no  mere  formal  words  of  sor- 
row. It  Is  with  the  deepest  regret,  therefore, 
that  we  undertake  the  sad  duty,  on  behalf 
of  our  organization,  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
Malta  Times  and  of  our  entire  ethnic  group 
In  North  America,  that  of  conveying  to  Your 
E.\cellency  the  universal  regret  In  Maltese 
circles  with  which  we  have  learned  the  fact 
of  your  mother's  sudden  death. 

We  are  desired — and  Indeed  myself  feel 
compelled — to  express  to  you  and  your  dear 
family  at  home,  our  sincere  sympathy  in  your 
recent  bereavement. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  distance  of 
water  which  separates  the  land  of  our  birth 
and  the  land  of  our  adoption,  we  stand  by 
Your  Excellency  In  silence,  and  pity  from 
our  hearts,  not  her  who  is  at  rest,  but  you 
who  have  lost  her. 

May  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  is  good  to 
all  of  us,  grant  her  eternal  rest  in  His  King- 
dom of  Heaven  and  to  guide  you  always  In 
your  difficult  task  of  representing  our  great 
Republic  and  to  be  always  on  the  alert  In 
eradicating  our  Tigly  and  distorted  Image 
abroad.  Judging  by  what  we  know  about 
you,  we  can  honestly  say  that  the  newly  In- 
dependent State  of  Malta  is  Indeed  very  for- 
tunate to  have  Your  Excellency  in  Its  midst. 
We.  at  The  Institute  of  Maltese-American 
Affairs,  strive  from  time  to  time  to  make 
Malta  better  known,  better  felt  and  better 
understood  on  this  continent.  We  shirk  no 
responsibility  in  tr>-lng  to  do  our  very  best  in 
creating  new  leadership  from  among  the 
members  of  our  community  as  a  token  con- 
tribution to  the  land  which  was  so  pleased 
to  welcome  us  to  Its  shores  and  to  grant  to 
each  and  all  of  us  a  unique  opportunity  of 
becoming  equal  members  of  an  affluent  and 
democratic  society  unparalleled  anywhere 
else  In  the  world. 

With   every  kind  wish  for  you  and  your 
dear  ones  at  home,  I  beg  to  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  L.  VON  Bavmgaet-Psatla, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  The  Malta  Times. 


Tribute  to  Congressmen 


Pray   accept   our   expression   of   heartfelt 
•ympathiy  and  regret  your  loss.    Be  assured 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Spedker,  as  my  congressional  service 
draws  to  a  close,  I  must  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  paying  tribute  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  colleagues  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated — some  of  them  long  ago 
in  the  73d  Congress,  and  the  rest  be- 
tween my  election  in  1947  and  the  pres- 
ent. 

First,  let  me  express  my  very  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  kind  and  generous 
sentiments  uttered  concerning  me  in  the 
Congress.  I  cannot  feel  that  I  deserve 
all  of  the  praise  which  has  been  given 
to  me,  but  I  truly  appreciate  it. 

I  keep  recalling  with  growing  appre- 
ciation the  words  of  the  Imimortal 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum  who  said  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  ever  devised  by  man. 
He  would  generally  go  on  to  say  that  we 
were  not  perfect  but  that  at  least  we 
strove  for  perfection  and  when  we  made 
mistakes  we  had  the  means  of  correcting 
them  later. 

Certainly,  through  the  history  of  the 
country  we  have  brought  forth  legislation 


which  has  contributed  to  making  ours 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

I  would  also  echo  what  Mr.  Sam  told 
us  frequently  and  with  the  deepest  of 
affection:  "I  love  this  House,  and  I  love 
its  Members." 

And,  now,  my  thanks  to  each  one  of 
you  for  your  innumerable  acts  of  friend- 
ship through  the  years,  for  your  help 
whenever  I  have  asked  you  for  it,  and 
for  your  sympathetic  and  friendly  coun- 
sel In  all  of  my  problems.  Association 
with  you  is  the  best  memory  I  have. 


Ambassador  Ralph  Dungan,  Ambassador 
at  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT\'ES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the 
United  States  whom  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  is  our  distinguished  Am- 
bassador to  Chile,  the  Honorable  Ralph 
Dungan. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Ralph 
Dungan  in  my  first  term  in  Congress 
when  he  worked  closely  with  the  then 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph  Dungan  then  be- 
came a  top  member  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's White  House  staff  and  also  served 
President  Johnson  in  that  capyacity  be- 
fore President  Johnson  appointed  him 
our  Ambassador  to  Chile. 

Ambassador  Dimgan  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  man  who  presents  the  best  pic- 
tures of  the  meaning  of  America,  a  coun- 
try dedicated  to  genuine  democracy  and 
freedom. 

I  only  wish  we  had  more  ambassadors 
like  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  October  16,  1966,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  concerning  Ambassador 
Dungan.  The  article,  "An  Ambassador  at 
Work,"  Is  by  John  M.  Goshko.  The 
article  follows: 

An  Ambassador  at  Work — Om  Ekvot  in 
Chile  Has  Ear  of  Frei  bitt  Is  a  Ctntis  of 
Controversy  in  Santiago  and  Washington 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 
Santiago,  Chile.— A  year  ago.  the  Chilean 
press  exploded  with  indignant  revelations 
about  Project  Camelot,  a  research  study 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Army  to  pin'- 
polni  possibilities  of  internal  subversion  and 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Chile. 

American  Ambassador  Ralph  Dungan,  who 
hadn't  known  about  Camelot,  set  off  swift 
counteraction  that  hit  all  the  right  places  In 
Washington.  Soon,  Camelot  waa  dead,  and  so 
were  a  covey  of  similar  projecta  planned  for 
other  Latin  American  countries— and  new 
ground  rules  had  been  laid  down  to  govern 
research  In  foreign  countries  by  official 
United  SUtea  agencies. 

Dungan's  emphatic  response  la  generally 
credited  with  having  tamped  down  the  Cam- 
elot controversy  and  preventing  It  from  be- 
coming a  major  cause  celebre. 
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A  career  officer  on  Dimgan's  staff  said:  If 
ihU  had  liappened  to  half  our  other  embas- 
8le«  down  here,  the  Ambassador  would  still 
>>e  trying  to  buck  h1i  reoomTn mentions  \m 
throiigh  channela  to  somebody  In  authority. 
And  by  the  time  they  got  around  to  dealing 
with  It.  the  leftist  press  would  have  ground 
the  United  States  Image  into  hamburger." 

Dungan.  a  flrrt-strtng  member  of  John  F. 
Kennedy"*  "Irish  Mafia,"  spent  four  years 
In  the  White  Hooise  as  an  aide  to  Preeldent 
Kennedy  and  then  President  Johnson.  As 
a  man  who  chafes  at  '•going  through  chan- 
nels,"' he  has  found  his  White  House  experi- 
ence useful  as  an  ambassador. 

One  long-time  coneag\ie  say<;  Ralph 
knows  where  the  levers  of  power  are  and 
how  to  manipulate  them." 

A     TOP     HAND  I 

within  the  highly  sensitive  Latin  Ameri- 
can sphere  of  ojjeratlons,  Dungan  is  the  mf)st 
Important,  the  most  effective — and  the  most 
controversial — of  United  States  ambassadors. 
The  Chileans  were  flattered  to  get  an  envoy 
who  had  worked  closely  with  two  Presidents. 

But  the  true  measure  of  his  stature  goes 
far  beyond  the  reputation  for  good  connec- 
tions In  Washington.  Within  the  frequently 
warring  circles  of  makers  of  United  States 
policy  toward  Latin  America,  he  is  the  leader 
of  advocates  of  a  return  to  the  principles  of 
the  late  President  Kennedy. 

In  easence,  this  approach  argues  for  defil- 
ing with  LaUn  America  in  terms  of  what  it 
is  apt  to  be  like  two  or  three  decades  hence. 
The  basic  jH-emlse  Is  that  the  direction  of 
Latin  politics  is  irreversibly  toward  the  left 
and  that  the  trend  will  cause  fundamental 
changes  tn  the  area's  social  and  economic 
structvire. 

Its  correlate  is  that  the  United  States 
should  back  the  emerging  forces  of  reform, 
thereby  helping  to  steer  the  revolution  Into 
democratic  and  pro-American  paths.  In 
practice,  this  would  put  tlie  overwhelming 
wetght  of  United  States  moral  and  financial 
support  behind  the  democrats  and  hold  tiie 
dictators  at  arm's  length. 

Since  Lyndon  Johnson  became  President. 
thlfl  doctrine  has  been  8up>erseded  by  the  so- 
called  "pragmatic"  approach  which  tries  to 
formulate  policy  according  to  the  "realities  " 
of  IndlTldual  situations.  This  approach 
tends  to  focus  more  on  immediate,  short-run 
problems  than  did  the  Kennedy  grand  de- 
sign concept;  and  Its  practical  effect  In  many 
countries  has  been  to  put  Washington  on 
coey  terms  with  dictatorial  regimes  while 
alienating  democratic  elements. 

TH«    NEED    TO   INTERVENE 

The  most  notable  exception  has  been  Chile 
where  for  the  past  two  years  Dungan  has 
fovight  a  dltch-by-ditch  battle  to  put  the 
Kennedy  philosophy  Into  practice.  So  ve- 
hement has  been  his  pleading  for  the  caiLse 
of  liberalism  in  Chile  that  many  quarters 
here  and  In  Washington  fe«l  he  has  over- 
stepped ambassadorial  boundaries. 

But  Dungan  says :  "Any  ambassador  who  is 
not  Intervening  today  Is  not  doing  his  Job 
He  must  be  committed  to  certain  principles 
about  which  no  one  should  have  any  doubts. 
1  want  everyone  to  know  where  I  stand." 

Originally  a  specialist  In  domestic  politic* 
Dungan  "just  sort  of  drifted"  Into  Latin 
American  affairs.  He  became  an  Important 
member  of  the  White  House  group  (includ- 
ing Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.,  Walt  W.  Rostow 
and  Richard  Goodwin)  that  hammered  out 
the  guidelines  of  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion approach  to  Latin  America. 

Now,  with  the  "pragmatic"  approach  in 
full  8W»y,  this  background  has  made  Dungan 
something  of  an  odd  man  out.  And  although 
Dungan  loyally  Insists  that  President  John- 
son fully  supports  and  sympathizes  with  his 
efforts  in  Chile,  he  concedes  that  "there  are  a 
lot  of  people  In  Washington  who  regard  me 
as  •  somewhat  fuzzy-headed  Scbleslnger- 
type  liberal." 


This  Is  an  oblique  reference  to  .something 
well  known  in  diplomatic  circles — that  Dun- 
giiii  s  etions  here  have  not  been  without  op- 
rv-«IMon  frrvm  many  inf1iient4»]  Washington 
fleures  who  dislike'  the  frequent  Hashes  of 
independence  exhibited  by  Chile 

Says  Dungan:  "There  are  those  who  feel 
that  the  proper  place  for  the  Latins  is  under 
the  wmg  of  'big  brother'  up  north  and  that 
you  keep  them  there  by  giving  a  phim  to 
those  who  recognize  their  place  and  a  rap  on 
the  Knuckles  to  those  who  don't." 

Sl'RE   WAV   TO  FAn. 

To  Dungan.  thi.s  is  an  idea  th.it  h.is  long 
since  been  m.tde  obsolete  by  the  re\olution- 
ary  trend.  And  while  concetling  that  there 
are  certain  fields  where  United  Slates  Inter- 
ests are  "so  fundamental  as  to  preclude  mvich 
flexibility."  he  believes  that  any  effort  to 
malntj^m  Latin  America  as  a  United  States 
sphere  oi  influence  in  the  traditional  sense 
must  fail. 

This  country,  which  two  years  ago  came 
close  to  chooeing  a  Communist-line  govern- 
ment. Is  now  attempting  to  carry  out  a 
sweeping  but  democratic  and  peaceful  revo- 
hition  under  President  Eduardo  Frel  Mont- 
aiva. 

It  l.s  a  revolution  of  potentially  great  sig- 
niticancc.  not  only  to  Chile  but  also  to  other 
part-s  of  Latin  America  where  the  Frel  experi- 
ment is  being  studied  as  a  hopeful  alterna- 
tive to  left  and  right  extrernlsl  Ideas  Dun- 
gan has  exerted  herculean  efforts  to  put  the 
United  States  behind  Frei's  reforms. 

In  the  proce.ss.  the  two  men  have  devel- 
oped a  close  relationship.  EKingan  Is  prob- 
ably the  only  diplomat  In  Santiago  whom^Uie 
President  calls  by  his  first  name.  Their  Jre- 
quent  meetings,  where  the  conversation  ca- 
reens from  Dunfrans  halting  Spanish  (de- 
spite diligent  study  I  to  Frei's  only  slightly 
mf.re  serviceable  English,  have  brought  Dun- 
gan into  the  Presidents  confidence 

Nor  is  the  imporuince  of  Duzigan's  friend- 
ship with  Frel  confined  strictly  to  Chile. 
Frel  is  rapidly  emerging  ae  a  spiritual  father 
figure  among  Latin  American  democratic 
forces;  and  as  his  influen3e  spreads  so  does 
the  image  of  the  United  States  that  Dtmgan 
prcsc^ 

THE   CONTROVER.SY    ROAR.S 

Diiugaii  tries  to  present  the  United  St,ites 
as  dedicated  not  to  the  propagation  of  the 
status  quo,  as  many  Latins  suspect,  but  to 
the  change  and  reform  so  desperately  needed. 
This  attitude  has  not  endeared  him  to  Chile's 
big  busines-s  and  land-holding  Interests  or  to 
their  supporters  in  conservative  political 
parties. 

To  them,  his  greatest  sin  came  in  an  In- 
terview with  this  influential  magazine.  Er- 
ciUa.  on  land  reform.  Composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  applicable  quotes  from  Mr  Kennedy 
and  Mr  Johnson.  It  was  liberally  laced  with 
such  statements  as  "Socially,  private  prop- 
erty Is  not  an  unlimited  right  -  and  "No 
farmer  should  be  the  slave  of  a  land  he  will 
never  own.  ' 

The  result  w,is  criticism  In  parliament  and 
the  conservative  press,  all  centering  on  the 
contention  that  "Uncle  Ralph."  as  his  op- 
ponent* here  derisively  call  him.  was  an  in- 
terventionist and  a  bit  of  a  Red. 

Dungan  fares  no  better  with  the  far  left, 
which  regards  him  as  a  "bourgeoise  reac- 
tionary '  Especially  hostile  are  Chile's  So- 
cialists, who  are  locked  In  a  popular  front 
coalition  with  the  Communists. 

Dungan  earned  their  enmity  by  sending 
Socialist  parliamentarians  a  stunmary  of  ac- 
cords reached  by  the  United  States  Social- 
ist Party — pointedly  underscoring  how  far 
the  Chileans  have  strayed  from  orthodox 
Socialist  dogma. 

Dungan  appears  to  thrive  on  the  contro- 
▼en»y.  He  constantly  prods  his  staff  to  avoid 
what  he  regards  as  the  "play  It  safe  '  tendency 
of  many  in  the  foreign  service. 

Dungan  admits  that  when  Frel  tries  to 
take  a  conciliatory  stance   toward  Cuba,   or 


when  members  of  his  party  call  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the.  United 
Nations,  certain  problems  arise  for  United 
Stites  foreign  policy. 

But  he  argues  that  they  are  extraneous 
to  the  central  question  of  Fret's  ability  to 
bring  off  a  peaceful,  democratic  revolniion 
In  Chile. 

Thanks  largely  to  Dungan,  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing leeway  to  reform  efforts  has  prevailed 
in  regard  to  Chile.  And  those  who  share  his 
ideas  profess  to  see  hopeful  signs  that  the 
Kennedy  philosophy  is  emerging  from  Uie 
disfavor  of  the  past  three  years  and  making 
Itself  felt  again. 

Part  of  their  optimism  was  sparked  by  ihe 
departure  of  former  Under  Secretary  of  .^tatt 
Thomas  Mann,  the  architect  of  the  "prag- 
matic" aproach  and,  whether  justifiably  or 
not,  the  symbol  In  Latin  eyes  of  United  States 
paternalisfth. 

Dungan  seems  to  feel  that  he  can  best  in- 
fluence United  States  policy  by  remaining;  in 
Chile  and  helping  to  make  the  Pre!  experi- 
ment a  success.  However,  some  people,  not- 
ing his  experience  In  so  many  governmental 
areas,  question  whether  he  will  be  content 
to  stay  away  much  longer  from  the  center 
of  action  in  Washington. 

He  has  given  no  indication  that  his  more 
recent  Interest  In  foreign  affairs  has  started 
to  wane.  Not  long  ago,  he  talked  with  some 
friends  about  President  Johnson's  dlfflcul 
ties  in  filling  several  key  State  Department 
posts  and  contrasted  the  current  shortage  of 
able  men  with  groups  of  brilliant  men  of  th« 
past. 

There  are  many  who  would  pwlnt  to  R.alph 
Dungan  as  one  of  the  men  most  likely  to 
provide  brilliance  In  the  future. 


Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce  Heart 
Electronics  Described  as  "Seventli 
Sense" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  th( 
Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  sponsored  one  of  Its  outstand 
Ing  series  of  public  affairs  luncheons  st 
which  Mr.  Gerald  L.  PhllUppe,  chali-man 
of  the  board  of  the  General  Electilc  Co 
was  the  giiest  speaker. 

Mr.  PhllUppe,  a  distinguished  alumna 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  was  Is 
Omaha  to  participate  in  the  inaugural  d 
a  new  transmitter  facility  at  televlsiw 
station  KETV. 

In  his  address,  which  I  was  privileged 
to  hear,  he  described  electronics  as  • 
"seventh  sense'"  because  instantaneou 
and  worldwide  communication  is  provid- 
ing a  new  dimension  to  living,  to  solvia 
problems,  and  to  Improving  human  rel* 
tions. 

He  observed  that  his  remarks  ww 
particularly  appropriate  for  discussion  ii 
Omaha: 

As  world  headquarters  for  the  Strategic  Al 
Command,  Omaha  Is  the  center  of  one  of  tk 
most  Important  global  communications  n* 
works  In  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  that  ft 
feel  a  greater  Involvement  in  world  affsii 
than  most  other  cities. 

In  describing  ^e  near-miraculous  •* 
vances  in  electronic  communications  an 
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In  forecasting  even  greater  gains  In  the 
future,  Mr.  Phillippe  stressed  that  the 
profound  implication  of  these  events  Is 
not  that  a  single  television  program  la 
seen  on  six  continents,  but  that  the  peo- 
ple of  six  continents  will  be  able  to  share 
a  common  experience  simultaneously 
and,  through  this,  be  drawn  closer  to- 
gether as  human  beings. 

Mr.  PhllUppe  was  introduced  by  Willis 
A.  Straiuss,  chairman  and  president  of 
the  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  and  him- 
self one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  busi- 
ness leaders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Philllppe's 
remarks,  preceded  by  the  introduction  by 
Mr.  Strau.ss. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  Intro- 
duction and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RiMARKs   BT   Willis   A.   Strauss.   Chairman 
AND  President  or  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Co..     Introducing     Gerald    L.     Phillippe, 
Chairman  or  the  Board  or  th«  General 
Electric  Company  at  the  Omaha  Chamber 
or  Commerce   Public  Aitairs    Luncheon, 
Civic  AuDrroRiuM,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  October 
21,  196« 

Gerald  L.  Phillippe  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City.  He  la  the 
fifth  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Company 
since  Its  Inception  In  1892. 

Mr.  PhiUlppes  business  background  is  pri- 
marily financial.  Prior  to  his  election  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  In  1963,  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company,  a  position  to  which  he 
was  elected  In  1961.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
Company  Comptroller  for  several  years  and 
active  in  national  accounting  organizations. 
Among  Mr.  Philllppe's  assignments  as 
Chairm.in  of  the  Board  is  responsibility  for 
General  Electrlc's  Services  Components.  Each 
of  the  Services  is  charged  with  developing 
advanced  knowledge  In  Its  particular  func- 
tional area  of  business  management  and 
counseling  the  Company's  operating  com- 
ponents in  those  areas.  Functions  Included 
are  accounting,  advanced  technology  en- 
gineering, employee  relations,  law.  manage- 
ment development,  manufacturing,  market- 
ing, public  relations,  research  and  treasury. 

Mr.  Phillippe  w;\s  born  in  Ute,  Iowa,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1909,  and  spent  his  boyhood  In 
Basin,  Wyoming.  Eariy  in  his  youth  he  ac- 
quired the  nickname  of  "Flip."  by  which  he 
U  still  known  throughout  the  business  and 
financial    communities. 

He  was  graduated  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  with  an 
M.A.  degree  In  1933,  where  he  received  the  Al- 
pha Kappa  Psl  award.  He  entered  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company's  Business  Training 
course  the  same  year.  He  was  named  a 
travelhng  auditor  for  the  Company  In  1935 
and  held  this  position  until  1942.  when  he 
Decame  statistician  for  the  Company 

In  1947.  Mr.  Phillippe  was  appointed  audi- 
tor for  the  Apparatus  Department,  and  In 
1950  was  named  comptroller  for  the  depart- 
m»no'  ^"November,  1951.  he  was  appointed 
manager-finance  of  the  Apparatus  Sales  Dlvl- 

tro^ui^^H,'  ^-  P'^""PPe  ^-"s  elected  Comp- 
»oUer,  Chief  financial  officer  of  the  Companv 

rJer^r.K^^'^'^P''"""  "'^^  genial  man- 
uitJl  hi  ,*  Company's  Accounting  Services 
« th.  R  h''",°"  ^^  P^^ldent  and  a  member 
Of  the  Board  of  Directors,  August  2,  1961 

Of  the^?''^,'i„*  member  and  past  officer 
"the  Financial  Executives  Institute,  a  trus- 
trtki^  «^o-chalrman  of  the  National  Indus- 
ch^r™^  ^'■*"'^*  ^°'""^-  *  director  and  1967 
chalman  of  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to 
•ducatlon,  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 


Commerce  task  force  on  Economic  Growth 
and  Opportunity,  a  member  of  the  Business 
Leadership  Advisory  Council,  a  trustee  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital In  the  City  of  New  York. 

He  has  been  awarded  honorary  LL.D  de- 
grees by  the  University  of  Nebraska  In  I960 
and  the  University  of  Akron  In  1965.  In  1963 
he  received  a  national  Beta  Gamma  Sigma 
award 

Mr.  Phillippe,  who  lives  In  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  Is  married  to  the  former  Jean  Reese 
and  they  have  three  children,  Carol.  Sue  and 
Richard. 

Now  to  tell  us  of  "Communications  in  the 
Seventh  Sense."  It  gives  me  great  ple.isure  to 
present  a  national  backer  in  Corporate  Cit- 
izenship and  Nebraska's  brightest  light,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Mr.  Gerald  L.  Phillippe 
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Electronics:  The  Seventh  Sense 
(Address  by  Gerald  L.  PhllUppe,  chairman 


of  the  Board,  General  Electric  Co.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Omaha,  Nebr..  October  21 
1966) 

For  Just  a  few  minutes  this  afternoon  I 
would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  exciting 
things  taking  place  In  the  phenomenal  world 
of  electronic  communications.  This  Is  a 
fancy  name  devised  by  engineers  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  broadcasting  equipment,  radio 
receivers,  television  receivers,  stereo  and  high 
fldeUty  phonographs,  tape  recorders,  speaker 
systems— all  of  the  broad  range  of  equip- 
ment produced  by  General  Electrlc's  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Division. 

When  we  think  of  how  often  we  use  these 
products  every  day,  and  the  varietv  of  ways 
in  which  they  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  to  our  enjoyment  of  life,  we  might 
be  tempted  to  say— as  the  wonderful  song 
In  the  musical,  "Oklahoma,"  described  Kan- 
sas City— "They've  gone  about  as  far  as  they 
can  go." 

But  what  we  have  experienced  up  to  now 
in  electronic  communications  has  been  only 
a  spectacular  beginning  involving  only  the 
periphery  of  our  lives. 

Up  to  now.  we  have  been  entertained  and 
informed  electronically  pretty  much  at  our 
leisure.  But  we  are  only  beginning  to  feel 
the  Impact  of  electronics  on  the  full  range 
of  our  dally  activities:  on  the  way  we  live 
and  on  the  way  we  shall  toant  to  live  in  the 
future:  On  our  families,  our  homes,  our  busi- 
nesses, and  our  social  activities. 

In  drawing  more  of  the  world  Into  our 
lives  through  electronics  media,  we  have  also 
stretched  ourselves  a  little  bit  farther  out 
Into  the  world  aroimd  us.  We  find  ourselves 
more  involved  In  national  and  worid  events 
because  these  things  are  no  longer  happening 
somewhere  else:  other  people,  other  places 
and  other  events,  are  "right  now""  and  "right 
here""  and  we  can  almost  feel  as  though  we 
were    sharing    the    experience    personally. 

ThU  is  Why  I  say  the  new  worid  of  elec- 
tronics has  given  man  a  kind  of  "seventh 
sense"  which  heightens  his  use  of  all  his 
other  senses. 

It  seems  very  appropriate  to  be  discussing 
this  in  Omaha.  As  world  headquarters  for 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  Omaha  i-;  the 
center  of  one  of  the  most  important  global 
communications  networks  In  the  worid  -  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  feel  a  greater  involve- 
ment m  worid  affairs  than  most  other  cities. 

In  a  smaller,  but  similar  way,  we  have  .^een 
evidence  today  in  the  public  communication 
area  of  a  city  stretching  out  into  a  little  bit 
larger  part  of  the  worid— participating  in  a 
greater  scope  of  human  afl-airs  through  the 
seventh  sense  made  available  by  the  broad- 
casting medium. 

What  is  happening  in  Omaha  and  other 
us  cities  today  Is  symbolic  of  what  is  hap- 
pening—or what  will  happen  one  day-on  a 
global  sc^ie. 


We  now  have  Instantaneous  voice  com- 
munication to  vlrbually  any  point  on  earth 
and  Uie  year  is  not  far  off  when  world-wide 
television  will  b«  an  actuaUty.  Moreover 
there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  new  types 
of  communication:  the  laser  beam  video- 
telephones. eduoaUonal  TV  prograjnming 
tin.e-sharing,  data  proceeelng  information 
and  communication  systems  that  are  feasible 
on  a  continental  basis. 

More  and  more,  these  things  are  making 
of   the  world   truly   "all   one  place  '" 

These  sweeping  advances  are  no  mere  ex- 
ercises in  the  adding  to  our  total  store  of 
knowledge.  The  profound  Implications  of  a 
global  television  network  are  not  that  "Bat- 
man" can  be  seen  on  six  continents,  but  that 
the  people  of  six  continents  will  be  able  to 
share  a  common  experience  simultaneouslv 
and  tlirough  this,  be  drawn  closer  together 
as  human  beings. 

In  our  lives,  these  new  forms  of  com- 
munication are  being  assimilated  into  our 
everyday  thinking  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Let's  look  at  a  spectacular  example-  Tele- 
vision. 

It  took  80  years  for  the  telephone  to  be 
installed  in  34  million  American  homes  It 
took  62  years  for  electric  wiring  to  reach  the 
same  number  of  famlliea,  49  yean  for  the 
automobile,  and  47  years  for  the  electric 
washing  machine. 

But  television  made  thU  step  In  lurt  ten 
years.  ■" 

In  less  than  two  decades,  television  has 
gone  from  Zero  per  cent,  as  a  pracUcal  con- 
sideration in  family  Ufe.  to  InstallaUon  In 
almost  95  per  cent  of  aU  Uj3.  homea 

And  still,  we  have  only  begun  to  make  use 
of  these-«nd  other  new  communication 
technologies:  we  have  only  begun  to  develop 
our  "seventh  sense  "' 

Prom  a  tochnical  standpoint,  the  elec- 
tronics industry  feels  very  confident  about  lt« 
ability.  Industry  technology  has  advanced 
steadily:  transistors  replaced  vacuum  tubes 
printed  circulu  have  replaced  wiring  and 
now  micro-miniature  circuits  have  replaced 
both  these  things.  We  can  now  communi- 
st-, uV''^  ,^^^'  °'''  °'  "P"^'  ^'i-  using 
satellite  relay  station*,  we  oan  communicate 
through  space  with  each  other 

This  technological  progreae  has  made  It 
possible  to  bring  electronic  products  of  In- 
creasing value  to  customer*. 

And  now  we  are  discovering  that  there 
seem.s  to  be  no  end  to  the  uses  of  some  of 
these  products. 

In  the  business  world,  for  InsUnce.  there 
are  some  exciUng  developmenUi  that  are 
either  coming  along  now  as  practicalities  or 
are  Just  over  the  horizon. 

Tlie  video-phone,  which  enables  busy 
managers  to  discuss  problems  with  mem- 
bers of  his  sUfT  wherever  they  are— in  their 
offices  or  even  In  another  city— with  all  the 
reality  of  a  face-to-face  conference 

Instant  monitoring  of  manufacturing  op- 
erations through  television  and  process  con- 
tro  cumputers  insuring  a  faster  fiow  of 
hifher  quiUity  products. 

High-speed  transmission  facsimile  that 
can  put  at  a  businessman's  fingertips  in 
tangible  form  all  of  those  reports  and  ev-Tlua- 
tions  that  he  needs  to  run  his  operations  ef- 
fectlvely. 

The  •Inst.ant"  balance  sheet,  which  en- 
ables an  executive  to  make  decisions  at 
e  even  o'clock  based  on  where  his  business 
stood  an  hour  earlier.  No  longer  need  he 
guess  about  his  Inventories  or  receivables  or 
make  calculated  assumptions  about  the  com- 
pany's  working   capital   position 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  examples  of 
the  impact  of  electronlca  on  the  business- 
community.  And  the  so-called  "new  elec- 
tronics" is  but  a  symptom  of  what  has  been 
called  -the  Invention  Industry,"  which,  meas- 
ured by  research  and  development  expendi- 
ttires,  U  now  about  the  same  size  as  the 
whole   U.S.   automobile   industry      We   have 
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•ecepted  these  tremendous  breakthroughs 
tm  part  ol  our  daily  lives. 

The  ease  with  which  we  all  speak  now 
of  new  "families"  and  new  "generations" 
of  missiles,  and  spacecraft  and  computers — 
to  say  nothing  of  such  terms  as  "transistor." 
"atereo,"  "]«t8."  and  "hl-fl" — almost  makes 
tM  forget  these  everyday  eseentlaJs  In 
our  expanding  frontiers  have  been  with  us 
for  only  15  years  or  so. 

And  some  for  a  lot  less  than  that.  Do 
you  realize  that  the  first  Sputnik  went  into 
orbit  In  October,  1957 — only  nine  years  ago. 

As  a  practical  part  of  planning  his  work 
schedule,  a  businessman  can  now  consider 
travel  to  almost  any  point  on  earth  In  a 
matter  of  hours;  communication  anywhere 
almost  Instantaneously. 

And  just  as  these  new  tools  are  working 
profound  changes  In  the  structure  and  na- 
ture of  all  our  nation's  onganlzatlons  and 
institutions,  so  have  they  given  fresh  mean- 
ing and  fresh  Impetus  to  every  man's  strug- 
gle for  a  better  life. 

In  the  home  and  the  community,  the 
rapid  proliferation  of  electronic  communl- 
oatlon  equipment  has  brought  us  to  the 
threshold  of  a  truly  amazing  era. 

An  era  which  will  be  highlighted  by  such 
things  as: 

"Sobools  without  walls."  where  television 
and  new  electronic  tecichlng  equipment  will 
bring  the  World  to  the  student,  wherever  the 
le&rnlng  environment  is  beet — In  the  home, 
or  a  workshop  or  a  conventional  classroom. 
Ami  bringing  to  the  student  the  best  learn- 
ing opportunity  of  the  moment :  a  lecture  by 
a  world-famotis  historian  or  a  sclen'.lst,  an 
Important  theatrical  performance  or  the 
workings  of  government.  Think  of  what  it 
would  mean  In  the  education  of  a  medical 
student  to  see  at  first  hand  a  rare  surgical 
operation  being  performed  a  thousand  miles 
•way! 

The  home  Itself,  becoming  an  electrical 
command  center,  from  which  a  housewife  can 
examine  mercandlse  and  make  her  pur- 
^laaea  .  .  . 

Pay  her  bUls  by  inserting  a  coded  card  In 
her  telephone,  dialing  the  amount  of  the  bill 
and  receiving  oonflrmation  by  voice  that 
$21.50  has  been  transferred  from  her  check- 
ing aooount  to  her  electric  utility's  account. 

By  video  phone,  she  may  consult  with  the 
family  doctor  and  order  a  prescription  from 
tbe  piharmadst.  take  part  In  a  schcol  con- 
ference about  her  children's  studies,  and 
"visit"  with  her  mother. 

As  an  Important  side  benefit,  she  may  even 
help  alleviate  the  traffic  problem  by  malting 
fewer  tripe  per  day  in  the  family  auto. 

The  home  of  the  not -too -distant  future 
will  become  an  electronic  library  with  ready 
aocees  to  the  world's  great  literature,  scien- 
tific achievement,  the  lives  and  deeds  of  great 
men. 

It  will  be  a  theatre  for  Broadway  openings, 
great  concerts,  art  exhibitions,  performances 
of  the  ballet  ...  or.  I  might  add.  the  annual 
BaU  of  Ak-Sar-Ben.  which  you  will  t>e  able  to 
see  on  KETV  tonight  in  General  Electric 
color. 

Tomorrow's  home  also  will  be  a  production 
studio  for  the  family,  where  activities  can 
be  videotaped  and  played  back  on  television 
receivers  .  .  . 

The  man  of  the  house  won't  have  to  make 
his  wife  a  "football  widow"  any  longer.  He 
oan  stUl  make  that  "must"  family  visit  to 
Aunt  Cora's  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  rtiU 
not  have  to  miss  a  single  play  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  varsity  game  against 
Wisconsin. 

I'm  going  to  show  you  why.  This  Gen- 
eral Electric  home  entertainment  center  con- 
tains a  color  television  received  hooked  up 
to  a  video-recorder  apparatus.  Before  leav- 
ing on  that  "must"  social  call,  or  business 
appointment.  Dad  simply  turns  on  his  TV 
•et  to  record  the  Big  Game  from  start  to 
finish — Including    the    commercials. 


And  after  he  gets  back  home,  he  caji  put 
on  his  slippers  and  play  back  all  the  action — 
as  I  am  doing  now. 

And  if  a  play  is  particularly  Interesting. 
he  can  back  up  the  tape  and  run  it  through 
again. 

In  short,  man's  "seventh  sense"  will  make 
It  possible  frr  the  home?  of  the  day-after- 
tomorrow  to  be  cvistom-t<ii!orecl  to  just  about 
anything  Tce  w.int  t.'iem  to  be:  a  theatre,  a 
prodiictl'.n  studio,  a  place  to  learn,  a  place 
to  work,  a  place  for  con.milt.ition  with  the 
grocer,  the  doctor,  the  dressmakers  or  the 
stockb"Oker. 

1'he  term  "a  place  to  live"  will  have  a 
richer  deeper  meaning,  for  the  home  will 
be  a  place  of  great  privacy  and  of  great  in- 
dindual  expression  but  aLso  a  place  that  win 
afford  great  parilcipation  and  involvement 
in  the  world  around  us. 

It  win  take  some  new  learning  on  our  part 
to  live  in  this  world,  for  what  is  happening, 
essentially,  is  that  boundaries  of  all  kii.ds 
are  being  erased : 

The  geographic  boundaries — the  oceans 
and  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  longitude 
and  latitude  markers  that  .separate  one 
state  and  one  nation   from   another. 

The  boundaries  by  which  we  now  categor- 
ize problems  as  a  "government  problem," 
or  an  "education  problem"  or  a  "business 
problem."  Our  conunon  participation 
through  our  common  means  of  communica- 
tion will  make  any  problem  the^  problem  of 
us  all  and  any  solution  a  victory  for  society. 

Perhaps  the  city  of  the  future  will  be 
formed  around  electronic  communication, 
troaacr.3tir.g  and  mfcrm.iticn  £ystcin.s,  rath- 
er than   architectural   facades. 

Perhaps  the  main  arteries  of  commerce 
and  eci'icr.tlon  and  our  personal  Uvos  v.'ill 
be  electronic,  rather  than  concrete  or  brick 
and  mortar.  In  ruch  a  comminis'y.  perhaps 
people  would  have  more  room  and  more 
time  for  living.  Instead  of  merely  staying 
alive. 

Whatever  wondrous  things  lie  ahead,  we 
must  surely  be  able  to  say  at  tiiis  point  that 
people  are  going  to  come  a  little  closer  to 
the  way  that  men  have  always  dreamed  of 
living; 

With  greater  opportunities  than  ever  for 
Individual  expres-slon. 

With  greater  freedom  of  choice  In  how 
each  of  us  wants  to  conduct  his  life. 

II  his  tiec  said  tliat  every  time  we  break 
through  a  new  frontier,  man  gets  a  new 
view  of  himself.  Every  time  man  gets  a 
new  view  of  himself,  he  ch.inges  the  way 
he  lives. 

We  have  broken  the  frontier  of  the  Elec- 
tronic Ape 

We  have  become  aware  that  human  beings 
now  have  a  "seventh  sense" — and  this  has 
given  us  a  new  view  of  human  potential  on 
this  earth. 

Exploring  that  potential  is  going  to  pro- 
vide us  all  with  much  excitement  and  many 
rewards  in  the  years  ahead. 


Tributes  to  Congressmeo 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

OP    KENTLCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENT.ATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966     • 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  real  pleasure  and  a  distinct  imvUege 
to  have  served  with  the  Honorable  Clark 
Thompson  many  years  here  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  know  him  as  an  able  Congressman 
who  has  served  his  district  in  Texas  In 
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an  admirable  and  eflQcient  way  and  I 
know  him  as  a  fellow  Member  whose 
companionship  I  have  enjoyed  and  whose 
friendship  I  shall  always  cherish. 

Clark  Thompson  has  given  unstint- 
ingly  of  his  time,  talent,  and  effort  in  pa- 
triotic service  for  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation.  ITie  quality  of  his  im- 
pressive record  here  in  the  House  speaks 
eloquently  for  the  caliber  and  the  stature 
of  this  outstanding  Representative  who 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  everj'one  who 
knows  him. 
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The  Firft  Work  of  These  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'\TIVE.S 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  accomplishments  of 
this  Congress  was.  its  recognition  that 
education  Is  Indeed  the  first  work  of  these 
times.  In  Federal  assistance  programs 
such  as  the  Elementary  and  Secoiidarj' 
Education  Act  we  put  an  unprecedented 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  expand- 
ing the  educational  opportimltles  of  all 
children — children  from  disadvantaged 
as  well  as  normal  homes,  children  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  schools. 

Well  plaruied  as  our  programs  may  be, 
however,  they  cannot  be  fully  useful 
without  a  corresponding  expansion  of 
classroom  and  other  academic  facilities. 
Additional  Federal  assistance  for  this  ex- 
pansion may  also  be  necessaiT. 

I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  vitally  im- 
portant that  any  such  aid  to  broaden 
the  horizons  of  our  children  be  distrib- 
uted on  an  equitable  basis,  as  is  aid  pro- 
vided under  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act.  I,  therefore,  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  relating  to  this  subject  by  Rev, 
Virgil  C.  Blum.  S.J.,  of  Marquette  Uni- 
versity entitled  "Will  Federal  Aid  to 
Schools  Stop  Short  of  Its  Goal?  "  The 
article  appeared  in  the  August  27  Issue 
of  Ave  Maria  magazine,  and  is  a^  follows: 
Will  FYseral  Aid  to  Schcxjls  Stop  Short  of 
Its   Goal? 

(Federal  money  for  construction  of  class- 
rooms is  necessary  to  house  the  programs  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1965.  But  the  prop<3sed 
Morse-Perkins  bill  does  not  provide  for  free- 
dom and  equality  for  all  children.  Father 
Blum  sees  this  as  a  step  down  from  the 
"child-centered"  approach  of  last  years  leg- 
islation.) 

When  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  the  political  machinery  for  a  se<'on(l 
federal  aid  program  was  Immediately  set  In 
motion — the  prof^ed  School  Construction 
Act  of  1966.  i 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  the  House  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  had  already  initiated 
hearings  on  a  school  construction  bill  (HJl 
9948)  introduced  by  Representative  Carl  D. 
Perkins.  And  before  Congress  adjourned. 
Senator  Watne  Morse  had  Introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  (S.  2532). 

The  pasEige  of  the  Education  Act  of  1965 
not  only  set  the  stage  for  a  strong  movement 
lor  a  federal  program  of  classroom  facilities, 
but  it  made  the  construction  of  classroom 


facilities  Imperative.  As  Congressman  Per- 
kins told  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
"We  may  have  placed  the  cart  before  the 
horse  in  authorizing  funds  for  programs  b^ 
fore  providing  funds  to  adequately  house 
such  programs." 

When  President  Johnson  put  his  signa- 
ture to  the  Education  Bill,  he  predicted  that 
It  would  prove  to  be  "just  the  beginning,  the 
first  giant  stride  toward  full  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  of  our  school  children  " 
Addressing  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion several  weeks  later,  he  said,  "and  next 
year,  In  my  next  State  of  tae  Union  Message, 
I  Intend  to  offer  more  new  proposals  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  all  Americans." 

But  the  Morse-Perkins  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  freedom  and  equality  for  all  children 
in  all  schools,  as  does  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  As  the  price  of 
equal  treatment.  It  demands  the  surrender  of 
freedom  of  religion  in  education.  It  would 
provide  only  public  school  facilities,  with  no 
benefits  for  private  school  children  except  on 
the  basis  of  enforced  shared-time  attendance 
This  retreat  to  the  pre-Johnson  era  of 
Church-State  absolutism  la  highly  regret- 
table, and  can  only  re-enkindle  the  old  reli- 
gious controversies  that  had  plagued  the  fed- 
eral aid  issue  for  so  many  years. 

Of  the  Education  Act,  President  Johnson 
said  it  was  "fair  to  every  child."  This  cannot 
be  said  of  the  Morse-Perkins  bill.  Again  re- 
ferring to  the  passage  of  the  Education  Act 
John.son  said  the  American  people  have  rec- 
ognized "that  all  children  living  in  this  na- 
tion have  the  right  to  share  in  the  abundance 
and  hope  of  America."  The  Morse-Perkins 
bill  does  not  recognize  this  right. 

In  his  address  to  the  NEA.  the  President 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  Improving  the 
education  of  all  Americans,  and  assured  hU 
listeners  that  "we  are  not  going  to  stop  until 
every  child"  is  given  the  best  education  he 
can  absorb.  The  Morse-Perkins  bill  stops 
short  of  every  child;  it  denies  seven  million 
children  the  educational  opportunities  the 
President  supports. 

Like  the  President.  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
coFF  is  a  strong  advocate  of  freedom  in  edu- 
cation. Speaking  before  the  1966  national 
convention  of  Citizens  for  Educational  Free- 
dom, RiBicoFT  emphasized  that  the  Educa- 
tional Act  "recognizes  that  every  American 
child  deserves  the  best  education  that  human 
Skills  can  provide— in  public  schools  if  he 
chooses,  in  non-public  schools  if  he 
wishes.  ...  It  U  a  breakthrough,  because 
we  have  come  to  grips  with  the  issue  of  aid- 
ing all  our  children  In  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  For,  whether  they  study  in 
public  or  non-public  institutions,  their 
training  and  their  knowledge  will  determine 
the  success  or  failure  of  our  nation  " 

President  Johnson  speaks  of  the  child  and 
the  child's  educational  needs;  he  does  not 
speak  of  schools,  for  classrooms  are  but  en- 
closed shelters  where  children  are  gathered 
to  facilitate  their  education.  Classrooms  are 
useful  means  in  the  education  of  children 
Uke  a  stove  is  a  useful  means  for  the  prepa- 
rat  on  of  a  family  dinner.  To  the  members 
Of  the  family,  the  dinner  is  Important— not 
the  stove.  But  the  stove  is  a  necessary  tool 
In  education.  It  is  the  mental  development 
Of  the  individual  child— every  child— that  U 
Important  to  the  nation,  while  classrooms 
M^  but  means  to  help  in  the  education  of  the 
Child.  Taking  our  cue  from  Johnson  we 
Should  concern  ourselves  about  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  our  children,  m  this 
highly  technological  age.  our  nation  cannot 
run  the  risk  of  every  seventh  child  gettlne 
•a  Inferior  education.  " 

A  J*^''.*^'"®°'^y  ^^'^  Secondary  EducaUon 
fh.  .° .  /T  *'  child-centered.  Title  I  of 
rhf^  "  18  designed  to  help  the  disadvantaged 
ch  Id,  While  Titles  II  and  Ul  are  designed  to 
help  every  child.  And  since  the  Act  Is  child- 
centered.  It  helps  the  chUd  where  he  Is— 
m  the  school  of  his  parents'  choice.  It  does 
not  force  the  child  to  accept  a  public  school 
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philosophy  as  a  condition  for  sharing  in  edu- 
cation benefits.  It  is  based  on  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  equality  for  all  children,  re- 
gardless of  religious  beliefs. 

Moreover,  the  Act  takes  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  education  of  every  American 
child  is  of  importance  to  the  nation.  The 
exclusion  of  a  single  child  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  because  of  religious  t>ellef8  is 
contrary  to  the  national  interets,  and  in- 
deed to  public  policy.  The  education  of  the 
individual  child  Is  for  the  social,  economic, 
political,  and  scientific  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. And  the  protection  of  his  rights  of 
conscience  is  the  choice  of  school,  while  de- 
manded by  the  First  Amendment,  Is  required 
for  the  preservation  of  our  pluralistic  demo- 
cratic society. 

In  providing  education  and  welfare  benefits 
to  church-related  school  children.  Congress 
took  a  position  of  complete  religious  neu- 
trality. It  undertook  neither  to  help  nor 
hinder  religion.  The  position  of  religious 
neutrality  compelled  the  government  to  treat 
every  child  equally,  for  to  have  denied  equal 
benefits  to  church-related  school  children 
would  have  been  to  Inhibit  religious  choice  in 
education.  To  have  denied  equal  benefits  to 
children  attending  Christian  and  Jewish 
schools  would  have  been  to  weigh  the  scales 
against  God-centered  education.  Thus,  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  thrown  the 
full  weight  of  its  educational  influence 
against  religion.  This  would  have  violated 
the  principle  of  religious  neutralltv.  which 
requires  government  to  remain  neutral  as  be- 
tween one  religion  and  another,  as  between 
believers  and  nonbellevers. 

ThU  Congressional  position  of  religious 
neutrality  Is  the  same  as  that  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  the  Schempp  Blble- 
readlng  case  of  1963.  The  Court,  setting  forth 
the  test  of  constitutionality,  said:  -'The  test 
may  be  stated  as  follows;  What  are  the  pur- 
pose and  primary  effect  of  the  -enactment? 
If  either  is  the  advancement  or  inhibition  of 
religion,  then  the  enactment  exceeds  the 
scope  of  legislative  power  as  circumscribed 
by  the  Constitution." 

The  position  of  neutrality  is  in  effect  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  primacy 
of  secular  eflfects.  For  the  Court  goes  on  to 
say,  "that  to  withstand  the  strictures  of  the 
Establishment  Clause  there  must  be  a  secular 
legislative  purpose  and  a  primary  effect  that 
neither  advance  nor  inhibit  religion."  That 
Is  to  say,  the  lawmakers  may  neither  set  out 
to  help  or  hinder  religion;  they  must  be  neu- 
tral regarding  religion  In  their  pursuit  of 
secular  effects. 

While  maintaining  a  religious  neutrality  In 
the  pursuit  of  secular  purposes  In  education 
legislation.  Congress  may,  incidentally,  bene- 
fit religion.  Such  benefits  are  the  incidental 
effects  of  neutrality;  they  are  the  unintended 
by-products  of  the  law,  and  hence  do  not 
violate  the  Constitution. 

In  legislation  to  aid  higher  education.  Con- 
gress has  incorporated  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  equality  for  all  students.  This  it 
did  by  taking  a  position  of  religious  neu- 
trality, and  by  legUlating  for  strictly  secular 
objectives— even  to  the  extent  of  expressly 
prohibiting  the  use  of  educational  facilities 
for  religious  Instruction.  While  some  federal 
aid  program  aim  specifically  to  assist  re- 
search, others  are  designed  to  help  the  stu- 
dent either  in  tuition  payments  or  In  class- 
room, library  or  laboratory  facilities. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing 
student  population.  Congress  enacted  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  In 
this  Act  it  provides  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  libraries  and  classroom  facilities  for 
teaching  of  mathematics,  engineering,  the 
life  and  physical  sciences,  and  the  modern 
foreign  languages.  To  achieve  the  secular 
education  of  coUege  students  without  re- 
ligious discrimination— Congress  took  a  po- 
sition of  religious  neutrality,  and  thus  au- 
thorized grants  to  church-related  colleges 
and  universities  for  the  construction  of  class- 


room and  library  facilities.  It  did,  however, 
prohibit  the  use  of  such  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  religious  subjects.  (The  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  removed  the  restric- 
tive categories  of  the  Act  of  1963,  but  not  the 
restriction  on  religious  subjects.) 

To  achieve  the  secular  objectives  of  this 
law.  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  already 
given  large  grants  of  public  funds  to  Method- 
ist, Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Catholic,  Luther- 
an. Latter-day  Saints  and  other  church-re- 
lated colleges  and  universities. 

Congressional  religious  neutrality  is  not  a 
recent  development.  It  goes  back  to  1789 
when  the  first  Congress  provided  land  grants 
for  church-related  elementary  schools,  and 
to  1832  when  it  gave  land  grants  to  Columbia 
(Baptist)  College,  now  George  Washington 
University.  And  It  has  continued  to  the 
present  day. 

But     undoubtedly    some    of     the     largest 
grants    to    denomination    Institutions    have 
been  provided  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  of 
1946.     By  December   1963   Congress  had    on 
the  basis  of  religious  neutraUty,  granted  to 
voluntary,  Including  church-related,   groups 
$1.4  billion  for  the  construction  of  hospitals 
heal:h  centers,  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
Baptist,    Methodist,    Presbyterian,    Catholic 
Jewish  and  Lutheran  institutions  are  among 
those  which  have  received  from  $1  million  to 
$3  m.Ulion  in  construction  granu. 

There  are  other  education  and  health  pro- 
grams which  Congress  enacted  to  achieve  a 
secuLar  purpose,  and  in  which  it  assumed  a 
position  of  religious  neutraUty.  But  these 
should  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  there  is 
clear  and  unchallenged  precedent  for  a  fed- 
eral construction  program  which  provides 
classroom  facilities  for  church- related  school 
children.  For  U  such  facilities  can  legally 
be  provided  for  students  attending  denomi- 
national colleges,  they  can.  with  greater  legal 
certainty,  be  provided  for  children  attending 
denominafional  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  since  these  children  go  to  school 
under  compulsion,  and  hence  are  enutled.  by 
right,  to  freedom  of  choice  In  education. 
To  deny  this  Is  to  espouse  a  doctrine  of  en- 
forced conformity  to  another  man's  religious 
and  moral  values.  In  a  free  and  open  society 
moreover,  the  price  tag  for  sharing  in  fed- 
eral aid  programs  can  never  be  the  surrender 
of  freedom  of  religion  In  education. 

Hence,  our  nation's  commitment  to  free- 
dom and  equality  for  all  children  and  Con- 
gress' commitment  to  religious  neutraUty 
give  rise  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  classroom  facili- 
ties for  church-related  school  children  on  a 
basis  equal  vrtth  pubUc  school  children;  and 
moreover,  logic  and  legal  precedenu  support 
the  contention  that  the  government  should 
make  direct  construction  grants  to  Protes- 
tant. Catholic  and  Jewish  schools. 

However,  because  of  strong  sociorellgious 
opposition  to  direct  construcUon  grants  to 
Christian  and  Jewish  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  advocates  of  freedom  and 
equality  in  education  may  wisely  urge  the 
adoption  of  a  compromise  solution.  Tlie 
compromise  solution  I  propose  is  not  novel; 
It  is  already  in  extensive  use.  I  propose  equal 
federally  supported  classroom  facilities  for 
all  American  children,  with,  however,  the 
state  or  Federal  Government  holding  title 
to  those  facilities,  or  parts  thereof,  which  are 
built  for  children  attending  Christian,  Jew- 
ish and  other  private  schools. 

This  proposal  has  precedent  In  a  number 
of  federal  education  and  research  programs, 
including  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  -Htle  II  of  the  Act  provides 
for  the  "acquislUon  of  Ubrary  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  printed  and  pubUshed  In- 
structional materials  for  the  use  of  children 
and  teachers  In  public  and  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools."  But  If  no  state 
agency  Is  "authorized  by  law"  to  provide 
these  educational  materials  foe  the  use  of 
children  and  teachers  In  private  schools,  the 
Federal  Government  shall  provide  the  books 
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and  iMtTUCtlonal  materials  directly.  The  law 
•tates  that  "the  Commissioner  [of  Edaca- 
tlon)  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  such  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  instructional  materials 
for  .  .  .  the  use  of  children  and  teachers 
In  .  .  .  private  .  .  .  schools  .  .  .  and  sha*I  pay 
the  cost  thereof." 

It  should  be  clearly  noted  that  the  books 
and  educational  materials  provided  under 
this  provision  do  not  become  the  property 
of  private  schools;  title  is  vested  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  other  words,  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  no  grants  to  the  church- 
relatfd  schools,  but  the  children  attending 
these  schools  have  the  free  and  unrestricted 
use  of  federal  property  (books,  etc  )  for  the 
study  of  secular  subjects. 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  this  provl- 
■ion  In  other  federal  programs.  Moreover. 
these  programs  are  precedent  for  Federal 
Government  construction  of  classroom  fa- 
cilities on  private  school  preinises,  with  title 
to  tlie  property  vested  in  the  Government. 
Title  to  equipment  provided  for  research 
scholars  at  private  (and  public)  universities 
by  the  Armed  Services,  for  instance,  vests  in 
the  Government.  A  professor  at  a  Metho- 
dist univeralty  may,  under  a  contract  with 
the  Air  Force,  acquire  »SO.0O0  worth  of  labo- 
ratory equipment  with  federal  funds.  Ac- 
cording to  Armed  Services  Procurement  Reg- 
uUtlons.  title  to  all  such  property  purchased 
by  the  ptofeeaor  passes  to  and  vests  in  the 
Government,  not  in  his  school. 

While  the  regulations  regarding  the  vest- 
ing of  title  are  diSerent  in  the  case  of  grants 
made  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  here 
too  there  la  precedent  for  federally  con- 
■tructed  claissroom  facilities  for  private 
•cbool  children  with  title  to  such  property 
vested  in  the  Government.  Regulations  for 
tbaae  agencies  provide  that,  while  title  to 
•quli^ment  purchased  with  grants  "generally" 
reeldea  In  the  grantee  Institution,  "in  some 
cases"  it  Is  vested  in  the  Federal  Covern- 
nwnt. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  constructed  vast 
production  and  research  and  development 
facilities  which  are  l€irgely  operated  by  In- 
dustrial concerns  and  by  private  and  public 
Inatitutlona  uzuler  contract  with  the  Com- 
■Uaslon.  For  example,  the  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Is  op- 
erated by  the  University  of  Chicago  (a  pri- 
vate institution)  under  contract,  while  title 
to  the  laboratory  is  vested  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  18 
such  facilities  which  are  operated  by  private 
industries,  or  private  and  public  universities 
under  contract  with  the  Commission,  with 
title  to  the  facilities  vested  in  the  Govern- 
■aent. 

In  these  programs  supported  by  the  Armed 
Services,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Government 
is  primarily  interested  in  research  and  the 
education  of  gradaute  students.  To  achieve 
these  objectives  in  the  national  interest.  Con- 
gress provides  the  money  for  the  construction 
of  scientific  facilities  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  often  stipulates 
that  title  to  such  property  be  vested  in  the 
Government. 

Hence,  there  is  clear  precedent  for  Congress 
to  provide  funds  for  the  construction  of  class- 
room facilities  on  private  school  premises, 
while  aiming  to  supply  needed  classrooms  for 
all  American  children,  and  to  stipulate  that 
title  to  Bvch.  property  be  vested  in  the  state  or 
Federal  Government. 

TJ&dcr  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  a  chvirch- 
Nlated  school  wltlt  a  "federal  wing"  would 
have  to  admit  stodents  of  every  race, .color 


and  national  origin.  Moreover,  only  secular 
subjects  could  be  taught  In  the  federal  wing. 
Relielous  suhjet-fs  could  not  be  taupht  there. 
Aiid  of  course,  tliere  rould  be  no  hanging  of 
religious  symbols  on  the  walls. 

As  I  s<aid.  title  to  federally  constructed 
cla-^isroom  facilities  on  church-rel.it^d  school 
premises  niipht  vest  In  the  state  And  much 
can  be  .<«ud  in  favor  of  title  vesting  in  local 
public  atrpnolee  However  .st,Tte'?  which  have 
very  restrictive  N.itivist  ["native  American" 
or  anti-iinmigrant  1  amendments  which  pro- 
hibit both  direct  and  indirect  aid  t^  denomi- 
national fch<x>ls  niay  be  viewed  as  legally  In- 
capable of  holding  title  to  .';uch  property  In 
the  ca?e  of  states  with  such  Nativist  amend- 
ments, title  to  equipment  for  use  in  church- 
reUited  school.s  acquired  under  Title  I  of  the 
Education  Act,  for  example,  must  vest  in  tlie 
Federal  Government. 

Ttiis  Title  of  the  Act  requires  the  local 
educational  agency  to  provide  'speci.d  educ.a- 
tion.iJ  services  and  arn-ngrments"  for  private 
school  children,  such  as  "mobile  educational 
services  and  equipment  "  Now  the  law  de- 
fines "equipment"  in  part  as  follows:  "The 
term  equipment"  includes  machinery,  utili- 
ties, and  bmlt-in  equipment  and  any  neces- 
sary enclosures  or  structures  to  house  them, 
and  includes  .  .  .  instructional  eqiupment 
and  necessary  furniture  "  Hence,  the  law 
provides  a  substantial  amount  of  fixed  prop- 
er-.y,  as  equipment'  for  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  children  in  church -related 
schools. 

While  in  most  states  title  to  such  property 
is  vested  in  the  local  i  state  i  educationaJ 
agei.cy  the  State  of  New  York,  for  ex^unple, 
says  it  cannot  hold  title  to  property  built  on 
church-related  school  premises  becau.se  of  its 
very  restrictive  Nativist  amendment. 

In  fact.  New  York,  according  to  an  opinion 
by  the  state  attorney  general,  can  receive 
federal  money  for  the  purposes  of  Title  I  of 
the  Education  Act  only  if  it  "continues  to  be 
identlfled  as  federal  money  "  To  keep  It 
from  Nativist  contamination,  such  money 
"may  not  be  commingled"  with  state  money 
but  "must  be  kept  in  a  special  account  in  a 
bank."  Thus,  uncontammated  "federal 
money  "  reasoned  Charles  A.  Brind.  counsel 
to  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment, "may  be  used  to  rent  property,  to  re- 
tain teachers,  and  to  purchase  supplies, 
equipment  and  services"  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren in  church-related  schools.  When  such 
equipment  includes  "built-in  equipment," 
"enclosures  or  structures  to  house  m.'ichincry 
and  utilities,"  and  "necess.iry  furniture." 
title  to  the  equipment  must  vest.  In  the  case 
of  New  York  State,  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Thus,  there  are  many  precedents  for  fed- 
erally constructed  classroom  facilities  on 
church-related  school  premises,  with  title  to 
such  property  vested  in  the  stale  or  Federal 
Government.  Hence,  if  President  Johnson 
is  determined  to  take  the  second  giant  stride 
in  1966.  or  later,  "toward  full  educational 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  schcol  children." 
as  he  proposed  to  do.  he  can  achieve  this 
purpose  by  adhering  to  well-established  prin- 
ciples and  practices.  He  would  provide  fa- 
cilities tor  every  child,  on  the  ba.Hls  of  equal- 
ity, regardless  of  religious  beliefs  In  the 
school  of  his  parents'  choice.  Such  legisla- 
tion would  be  child-centered,  aiming  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  every  child  in  the 
child's  own  interest  and  in  the  national  in- 
terest. This  would  be  a  giant  step  tJjwards 
full  freedom  and  equality  for  all  children, 
and  not  a  retreat  to  the  n.itivism  of  the  19th 
century  as  proposed  in  the  Morse-Perkins 
bill.  The  legislation  would  be  based  on  the 
principles  of  religious  neutrality  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  secular  effects. 

In  the  Education  Act  of  1965  President 
Johnson  and  the  Congress  took  a  big  jDrst 
step  in  providing  for  the  educational  needs 


of  all  children  In  all  schools.  In  doing  so, 
they  broke  precedent  by  treating  all  children 
alike,  regardless  of  reUglous  beliefs.  They 
firmly  established  the  principle  of  freedom 
and  equality  In  education  legislation.  To 
achieve  this  objective,  they  had  recourse  to 
both  direct  and  indirect  distribution  of  edu- 
cation benefits — some  benefits  are  provided 
directly  by  the  Federal  Government,  others 
Indirectly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
state  governments. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  large  grants  of  money  to  Protest,ant. 
Catholic  and  Jewish  colleges  and  universities 
for  the  construction  of  classroom  facilities — 
with  title  thereto  vested  in  the  denomina- 
tional schools — I  propose,  to  meet  socioreli- 
gious  opposition,  the  compromise  program 
outlined  here. 

Thus,  through  the  further  application  of 
the  principle  of  religioxis  neutrality,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  secular  effects, 
Congress  can,  under  presidential  leadership, 
provide  needed  classroom  facilities  for  the 
nation's  seven  million  church-related  school 
children  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  our  42 
million  public  school  children.  Such  equi- 
table and  freedom-ensuring  legislation 
would  promote  the  educational  development 
of  all  schoolchildren  and  be  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  our  national  welfare  and  defense. 

In  building  the  superstructure  of  the 
Great  Society,  President  Johnson  cannot 
permit  the  undermining  of  such  important 
foundation  stones  as  freedom  in  the  quest 
of  trxith,  and  equality  of  rights  lor  members 
of  minority  groups. 
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SPEECH 

OP 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  In  1964 
has  been  highly  successfxil.  Today  more 
than  30  States  are  linked  with  Lati'n 
American  cotmtrles,  promoting  the  de- 
velopment in  Latin  America  on  a  com- 
munity-to-communlty  and  people-to- 
people  as  well  as  country-to-country 
basis. 

I  have  before  me  an  article,  entitled 
"Alliance  Program  Furthers  Minne.sota, 
Uruguay  Ties,"  from  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  of  October  13, 1966.  The  author, 
David  Mazie,  describes  the  growing  part- 
nership between  Minnesota  and  Uruguay, 
both  agricultural  areas. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  by  bring- 
ing Americans  into  contact  with  their 
Latin  American  neighbors  and  demon- 
strating their  shared  Interests,  increases 
our  understanding  of  the  world  beyond 
our  borders.    Mr.  Mazie  points  out : 

The  initiative  for  forming  a  partnership 
program  can  come  from  any  source,  even  a 
private  individual.  Projects  have  been 
launched  by  labor  groups,  universities.  Junior 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  League  of  Women 
■Voters,  a  school  superintendent. 

The  benefits  of  the  partnership  are 
thus  by  no  means  onesided.  And  yet 
the  major  benefits  will  be  longterm  bene- 
fits.   As  Mr.  Mazie  concludes: 


There  may  be  no  great  overnight  changes, 
but  t:ie  program  will  draw  the  Americas 
closer  in  generations  to  come. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  Mr. 
Mazie's  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

Aj-liance  Program  Furthers  Minnesota, 

Uruguay  Ties 

(By  David  Mazie) 

Montevideo.      Uruguay — Nearly      half      a 

hemisphere  separates  the  fertile  farmlands  of 

Uruguay  from  those  of  Minnesota. 

But  the  distance  is  being  bridged  by  a 
growing  partnership  and  friendship. 

Uru:Tiiay  and  Minnesota  are  linked  as  P.irt- 
ners  of  tiie  Alliance,  a  grass-roots  offshoot  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progre.ss. 

.Mthough  their  co-operative  efforts  are  just 
getting  .started,  some  of  the  results  and  hopes 
are  already  apparent. 

Visitors  to  the  Minnesota  State  Pair  this 
year  could  see  a  display  of  Uruguayan  prod- 
ucts, arts  and  crafts.  It's  hoped  that  some- 
day a  lew  of  the  artists  who  produced  those 
Items  will  be  in  Minnesota  in  person. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  people  In  a  small 
Uruguayan  community  will  have  a  "little  li- 
brary" of  hovels,  technical  literature  and 
other  books  to  read,  thanks  to  the  Minneapo- 
lis Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  began  In  1964 
as  a  program  to  put  the  Alliance  on  a  people- 
to-people,  community-to-community  basis. 
Today  more  than  30  states  are  linked  with 
Latin  American  areas. 

While  the  Alliance  itself  deals  In  milllon- 
dollar  projects,  the  partners  are  concerned 
with  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  that  amount. 

Si.\th  graders  in  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  for  in- 
stance, bought  blackboards  for  a  school  in 
Peru  with  the  .$50  they  earned  washing  cars. 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  donated  $25  to  buy 
equipment  for  a  playground  in  Chile. 

The  initl.Ttive  for  forming  a  partnership 
program  can  come  from  any  source,  even  a 
private  individual.  Projects  have  been 
launched  by  labor  groups,  universities.  Junior 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  a  school  superintendent. 

Co-ordinating  the  program  Is  the  Partners' 
national  office,  which  operates  under  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

One  of  Its  oTicers  has  described  the  office's 
role  as  something  like  that  of  a  marriage 
broker.  "We  introduce  them  and  try  to  get 
them  off  to  a  good  start,  but  success  depends 
on  the  individuals  Involved." 

The  matchmaker  who  brought  Minnesota 
and  Uruguay  together  made  a  likely  pairing. 
Both  are  agricultural  areas  with  one  large 
center  of  population.  (And  both  have  a 
"Montevideo."  though  Uruguay's  is  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  "vid- 
AY-oh.") 

Minnesota  and  Uruguay's  shared  Interest 
in  agriculture  may  prove  to  be  the  area  in 
which  the  partnership  is  at  its  best. 

Uruguay  is  beginning  to  develop  dairy  and 
cheese  cooperatives  and  could  use  technical 
advice  from  Minnesota's  many  successful  or- 
ganizations in   these  fields. 

The  South  American  nation  also  would 
Welcome  Minnesota  know-how  in  setting  up 
rural  canneries  and  storing  wheat  (Uruguay 
has  no  grain  elevators.) 

Both  Urtiguyans  and  Minnesotans  stress 
the  importance  of  developing  a  real  partner- 
ship. 

"We  want  a  truly  reciprocal  program,  one 
m  which  we  share  interests  and  knowledge 
and  from  wh:ch  both  Uruguay  and  Minne- 
sota will  benefit."  says  Clifford 'whitehill  in- 
ternational attorney  for  General  Mills  and 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Partners  group. 

The  major  benefits,  he  adds,  will  be  those 
that  come  in  the  long  run.  "There  may  be 
no  great  overnight  changes,  but  the  program 
*ill  draw  the  Americans  closer  in  generations 
to  come." 
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SPEECH 
or 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  BOLAKD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  John  Pitzperald  Ken- 
nedy Building  in  the  Government  Center 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  took  place  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1966.  This  magnificent  building, 
which  stands  as  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
our  late  beloved  President  Kennedys 
dedication  to  our  country  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  his  native  city  and  State,  was 
accepted  by  the  General  Sei-vices  Admin- 
istration for  the  U.S.  Government. 

Participating  in  the  dedicatory  cere- 
mony were  the  late  President's  brothers, 
Senators  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
STALL,  of  Massachusetts;  Speaker  John 
W.  McCormack;  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts congressional  delegation:  Gov. 
John  A.  Volpe  and  Mayor  John  ColUns, 
of  Boston;   Richard   Cardinal  Cushing, 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Boston; 
Rabbi  Joseph  Shubow,  of  Congregation 
B'nai  Moshe  In  Boston;  and  the  Right 
Reverend  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Boston.    Under  permis- 
sion granted,  I  include  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  transcript 
of  the  dedicatory  ceremony,  so  that  it 
may  be  preserved  for  posterity  in  the 
official  records  of  Congress : 
Dedication  op  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kfnnedt 
BuiMiNG,  September  9,  1966,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.      William      PItzcerau).  Distinguished 
guests,    ladles    and    gentlemen:    i   am    most 
honored  to  have  been  chosen  chairman  for 
this  occasion  when  we  are  gathered  to  honor 
our  beloved   late  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.     This   building  stands    as   a   per- 
petual   reminder    of    his    dedication    to    our 
country   and   to   the  citizens   of   his   native 
State  and  city.     I  should  like  now  to  intro- 
duce to  you  Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland 
of    the    Second    Congressional    District    who 
will  be  the  platform  chairman  of   the  dav 
Congressman  Boland. 

Congressman  Boland.  Thank  you,  Clialr- 
man  Fitzgerald.  The  place  looks  a  lot  better 
without  the  old  Howard,  the  Crawford  House 
and  the  Casino.  |  Laughter.  I  The  Colors 
will  now  be  presented.  Mr.  James  Herndon 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  J.  W  Bate- 
son  Company,  the  contractor  who  completed 
this  fine  building,  will  present  them  to  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  building.  Mr.  Paul  Laz- 
zaro,  the  regional  administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  will  accept 
them  and  turn  them  over  to  the  all-service 
color  guard  which  will  raise  them.  Mr  Laz- 
zaroand  Mr.  Bateson.     (Sic.) 

Mr.  Herndon.  Mr.  Lazzaro,  it  Is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  present  this  to  you  in  the  name 
of  J.  W.  Bateson  Company.  Its  been  a  pleas- 
ure working  with  you. 

Mr.  Lazzaro.  Thank  you.  I  accept  this 
flag  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Genera]  Services  Admin- 
istration. It  will  fly  proudly  over  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Building.  [Applause  and 
silence,  followed  by  a  band  playing  the  Na- 
tional Anthem.]  e  >■   «:  "a 


Congr«:sman   Boland.  Will  you  please  re- 
main standing  while  soloist  Luigi  Vina  sint-s 
our  Nauonal  Anthem. 
I  National  Anthem  | 

Congressman  Boland.  Will  you  please  re- 
main standing  while  the  invocation  to  be 
delivered  by  our  beloved  Richard  Carama! 
Cushing.  Archbishop  of  Boston  and  the  per- 
sonal pastor  of  President  Kennedy. 

Cardinal  Cushing.  Almighty  God    Creator 
of  all  things,  bless  with  Your  Presence  nxlay 
this  ceremony  marking  the  dedication  of   a 
building  placed  forever  at  the  5,pr\ice  ol   ■-..- 
ciety:    protect   by    Thy    help    all    those    who 
have   labored   to   bring  it   into   being:    gmde 
.ilways   the   hands  and   hearts  of   those   who 
will   spend   here   their  working  day      Let  its 
newness  be  for  us  a  symbol  of  a  fresh  begin- 
ning,   Its    towering   heighu   speak    to    us   of 
exalted  ideals,  its  place  here  in  government  « 
center  remind  us  that  it  functions  alwavs  as 
a  ministry  for  the  people.     Let  us  rejoice  es- 
pecially that  this  building  will  stand  among 
us    for    generations    to    recall    the    name    of 
John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy.      It    was    in    this 
town    that    his    short    career    had    its    com- 
nieucement;  it  was  here  that  he  first  learned 
the   ways  of  good  government;   it  was  from 
here  that  he  went  out  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  world.     Here  It  was  that  he  gave  his 
youth   to  assist  his  country  in   peace-    here 
It  was  that  he  accepted  the  summons  to  de- 
fend his  country  in  war.     From  this  city  in 
his  majority  our  nation  called  him  to  be  it.s 
leader.     And  for  this  naUon  he  gave  his  life 
For  our  generation  and  the  one  that  follow.-^ 
us.  his  memory  will  be  a  living  thing      We 
talked    to  him;    we   laughed   with   him     we 
followed  him:  we  prayed  with  him:  and  final- 
ly we  wept  over  him.     Nothing  can  erase  the 
memory  of  his  youthful  grace  and  strength 
and    beauty.     But  there   will   be   other  gen- 
erations here   for  whom   his   name   must   be 
immortalized,   and   in   this  steel   and   stone 
we  make  this  monument.     Let  us  pray  that 
we  will  always  find  within  these  walls' those 
who  in   the  service  of  the  civil  order  bring 
to   their  work   the  dedication   he   knew    the 
ideals  he  defended,  and  the  hopes  that  he 
held  for  this  nation  and  its  people.     Let  us 
know  that  he  lives   among  us  just  as  long 
as  we  make  our  own  that  excellency  of  spint 
which  he  symbolieed  not  only  at  home  but 
across  the  world.     May  the  Lord  with  whom 
he  lives  today  bless  all  of  us  who  loved  him 
and    may   this    city   which    he   loved    always 
be  worthy  of  his  memory.     [Applause.) 

Congressman     Boland,     Eminent     clergy. 
Speaker    McCormack,    Senator    Edward    m! 
Kennedy,  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Mrs  Jo- 
seph P.  Kennedy.  Senator  Saltonstall.  Gov- 
ernor Volpe.   and    Congressman   O'Neill:    If 
we  can  honor  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  with 
stone  and  steel,  then  It  is  most  fitting  that  It 
be  with  a  building  such  as  this  in  this  place 
lor   he   deeply    believed    in    the   role    of   the 
federal   government  in   promoting  the  com- 
mon good  for  all.     He  would  be  happv  to  see 
in   this  struolure  and   the  men  and  "women 
who  serve  in  It  the  means  of  implementing 
the  programs   for  which  he  worked   during 
his  public  life.     And  this  is  a  good  place    In 
his  beloved  Boston  in  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
trict which   he  first  served   in   the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  where  he  so  well  defined  the  standards 
for   those   who  govern   in   a   democratic   so- 
•^-lety.     This    is   a   building   of   great   beauty 
and    utility.     God    willing,   it   will    stand    to 
serve  the  people  for  decades  to  come      To 
those  who  will  work  withm  its  walls  I  would 
say:    Follow    John    F.    Kennedy's    dedication 
to  public  service  as  the  fulfillment  of  man's 
commitment  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man 
To  those  who  come  to  this  building  to  con- 
duct business  with  federal  departments  and 
agencies  1  would  say:  Remember  his  admon- 
ition that  this  Is  the  obligation  of  a  citizen 
to  give  rather  than  to  take.     And  to  those 
who  only  pass  by  these  doors  I  would  say 
Each  time  you  pass  this  way  think  again  of 
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thU  man  and  hU  thousand  days  and  know 
that  an  ounce  of  his  devotion  and  purpose 
In  each  of  us  will  surely  make  a  better  world. 

Now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  some  of  the  platform 
guests.  I  am  delighted  to  present  to  this 
gathering  Mr.  PrankUn  Floete.  a  former  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  who  was  in- 
timately concerned  with  this  project  In  its 
early  stages.  Mr. 'Ploete  is  a  Mid  westerner. 
but.  happily,  he  is  also  a  Cape  Codder.  We 
are  delighted  to  acknowledge  his  presence 
and  his  wife.  Dr.  Walter  Gropius.  a  giant 
among  modern  architects,  who  heads  The 
Architects'  Collaborative  In  Cambridge,  part 
of  the  venture  which  designed  this  building. 
Dr.  Gropius  is  a  fellow  bf  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  and  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  numerous  gold  medals  and  other 
honors.  Dr.  Walter  Gropius.  Mr.  Samuel 
Glazer  of  Samuel  Glazer  Associates,  part  of 
the  design  team.  Another  leading  archi- 
tect In  this  nation  and  in  this  area.  Mr. 
Glazex  is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  Mr.  Samuel  Glazer. 
I  am  pleased  to  present  a  colleague  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  Congress,  the  Honorable 
WiLLiAH  H.  Bates  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District.  I  know  that  Senator  Saltonstali, 
will  b«  pleased  to  know  that  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States  is  out  raising 
funds  on  the  West  Coast,  but  he  sent  his 
very  attractive  wife  and  his  very  talented  son. 
I  am  delighted  to  present  to  this  gathering 
Mrs.  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  and  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien.  Jr.  It  Is  now  my  great  pleasure  and 
high  personal  privilege  to  present  to  this 
gathering  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  who  will  bring  us  the 
greetings  as  chief  executive  of  this  state, 
Oorernor  John  Volpe. 

Governor  Volm.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Congressman  Boland.  Your  Eminence.  Car- 
dinal Cushlng.  Bishop  Stokes,  Rabbi  Shu- 
bow.  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Senator  Saltonstall. 
Senator  Edwako  Kxnkkdt.  Senator  Robert 
KcNNEor — and  you  notice.  Ted.  that  I  gave 
you  precedence—Speaker  McCormack.  Mayor 
Collins,  Members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Knott. 
other  distinguished  guests,  and  my  fellow 
citizens:  We  are  gathered  here  today  from 
many  comers  of  this  Nation  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  magnificent  structure  and  for 
Its  dedication  to  the  service  of  all  of  our 
people.  For  myself  It  is  a  great  privilege 
and  honor  to  participate  In  this  ceremony. 
particularly  because  this  splendid  structure 
la  being  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a  faith- 
ful and  dedicated  son  of  Massachusetts.  We 
of  Massachusetts  have  a  great  herltage—a 
great  and  sacred  and  noble  heritage;  one 
which  John  P.  Kennedy  kept  ever  fresh  in 
his  mind:  one  which  ever  guided  him  during 
those  stirring  years  In  which  he  gave  so  much 
of  himself  to  our  people  and  Nation.  I  can 
still  recall  vividly  that  day  in  January  of 
19«1,  ten  days  before  his  Inauguration  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  I  had 
the  privilege  of  presenting  him  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  On 
that  cold,  wintry  day.  now  nearly  six  years 
ago.  the  President-elect  said  of  Massachu- 
setts: "Its  leaders  have  shaped  our  destiny 
long  before  the  great  Republic  was  born.  Its 
principles  have  guided  our  footsteps  In  the 
times  of  crisis  as  well  as  in  times  of  calm. 
Its  democratic  Institutions  have  served  as 
beacon  lights  for  other  nations  as  well  as  ovir 
sister  states."  And  he  also  said  in  bis 
memorable  choice  of  words :  "For  what 
Pericles  said  to  the  Athenians  has  long  been 
true  of  this  commonwealth.  We  do  not  imi- 
tate, for  we  are  a  model  to  others."  Pro- 
phetic words.  For  has  any  one  man  been  a 
more  perfect  model  to  others  of  this  day  and 
this  age  than  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy?  This 
truly  has  been  the  "Age  of  Kennedy."  Even 
In  death  he  is  triumphant,  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
no  man  remains  so  admired  auiywhere  in  the 
world  and  no  one  is  so  consistently  used  as 


a  niixlel  to  pniul.^te  in  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence, achievement,  and  honor  than  our  own 
President  Kennedy.  In  his  brief  years  of 
lightening  tins  native  son  of  this  enduring 
commonwealth  gave  to  us  for  all  time  a 
model  of  conduct  and  service  that  will  per- 
severe far  longer  than  this  four  story  build- 
ing and  Its  connected  twenty-six  story  tower. 
"We  must  .alw.^ys  consider,"  President  Ken- 
nedy said  that  we  shall  be  as  a  city  upon  a 
hill.  The  eyes  of  all  the  people  are  upon  us" 
Irrefutable  words.  Today  the  eyes  of  all  our 
people  are  upon  this  building,  and  their 
thoughts  are  on  John  F  Kennedy  and  all  he 
win  mean  to  us  during  ail  the  day-s  of  our 
llve.«.. 

In  the  years  to  come  when  we  look  upon 
this  new  federal  building,  we  will  see  It  as 
he  would  have  seen  It:  one  noble  structure 
In  our  government  center  complex,  a  living 
monument  to  the  vision  of  the  planners  to 
whom  we  owe  its  conception;  a  towering  sym- 
bol of  the  men  of  government  who  helped 
to  make  it  a  reality;  a  selfless  memorial  of 
the  spirit  of  our  people,  and  a  vibrant  re- 
flection of  the  society  m  which  we  live.  On 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  I  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  contrib- 
uted in  any  way  to  make  this  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Building  a  realitv  We  may  truly 
say  that  this  stnicture  we  dedicate  today  now 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  that  city  upon  the  hill. 
May  it  ever  serve  our  people  as  competently 
and  as  loyally  as  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Congre.ssman  Boland  Th.mk  you,  Gov- 
ernor Volpe.  Lawson  B,  Knott,  Jr..  is  the 
Admlnlstnitor  of  General  Services  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  Is  the  house- 
keeping unit  of  this  fantastic  government 
and.  also,  the  construction  agency.  He  runs 
a  very  large  .agency  which  carries  out  many 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  In  our  govern- 
ment. And  he  runs  it  well.  Mr.  Knott  has 
long  service  in  the  federal  government  and 
was  appointed  Administrator  early  in  1965 
after  serving  as  Acting  .Administrator.  I  am 
calling  up>on  Mr,  Knott  to  speak  now.  At  the 
end  of  hi.^  remark.s.  he  has  a  presentation  to 
make  to  Mayor  Jiihn  Collins,  wiio  will  re- 
spond on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Boston,  I  am 
privileged  to  present  General  Services  .Ad- 
ministrator Lawson  B,  Knott, 

Mr  Knott,  Thank  you  Mr  rh.iirni:in.  It's 
a  great  privilege  and  plea.'stire  for  nie  to  come 
to  Boston  today  .\nd  U^  find  myself  among 
so  many  friends  of  the  Genera!  Services  Ad- 
ministration in  W.ushingtnn  here  It's  a  rare 
thing  that  an  agency  such  a,s  ours  in  W.^sh- 
Ington  h.xs  the  almrist  dally  wise  counsel  and 
advice  .such  as  we  have  from  the  distin- 
guished members  of  Congress  whom  vou  have 
sent  year  after  ye.ir  to  Washington  The  fed- 
eral building  which  we  are  dedicating  today 
Is  many  things  to  many  people  First,  it  is 
the  center  of  a  federal  service  for  the  people 
of  Boston  and  lt,s  environs,  for,  literally,  to 
dedicate  mewns  to  put  to  u,se  Secondly.  It 
Is  an  efficient  place  of  work  for  twenty-six 
federal  activities  involving  some  four  thou- 
s.and  men  and  wumen.  yotir  neighbors,  who 
win  be  carrying  out  these  programs  day  In 
and  day  out.  Third,  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  Boston's  new  government  center  And  If 
there  ever  was  a  model  for  cooperation  be- 
tween federal,  state  and  local  governments. 
this  Is  it  Fourth.  It  is  a  distinctive  architec- 
tural addition  to  this  citv  and,  I  think,  will 
set  the  pattern  for  the  things  that  will  come 
hereafter. 

And  finally  and  very  iniportantiy  by  the 
n.ime  it  bears  —  1  he  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy Federal  Building — it  will  be  a  lasting 
reminder  of  the  excellence  which  President 
Kennedy  brought  to  government  and  to  life 
Itself  It  seems  to  me  appropriate  that  this 
building  which  will  be  a  memorial  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  home  city  will  be  one 
filled  with  .activity  and  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic good  far  those  were  the  attributes  of  John 
P,   Ken:iedv,     Manv  men  shared  in  the  cre- 


ation of  this  building — members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts congressional  delegation,  state  and 
city  oflicials.  the  architects,  the  contractor 
and  his  subcontractors.  It  was  build  by 
many  hands.  We  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  are  proud  of  the  role  that 
its  dedicated  men  and  women  played  in  turn- 
ing this  project  from  a  plan  into  the  reality 
which  rises  behind  this  platform  today.  And 
I  Include  in  that  General  Services  .'.dmin- 
Istration  family  that  great  leader  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  back  ten  years  ago  when  this 
btiilding  was  planned,  who  has  been  Intro- 
duced to  you  earlier.  Mr,  PrankUn  Ploete, 
who  was  not  only  the  leader  of  the  Admin- 
istration at  the  time  this  project  w;is  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  but  was  responsible 
for  my  initiation  Into  this  agency  some  ten 
years  ago.  As  you  tour  this  federal  build- 
ing following  the  ceremony,  you  will  find 
many  innovations  and  Improvements  that 
have  been  made  In  public  buildings  over 
the  years.  We  find  now  that  if  we  do  not 
follow  construction  rapidly  with  design,  new 
techniques,  new  materials  take  the  place  of 
those  that  were  prescribed  by  the  design- 
ing architects.  So  that  you  will  find  many 
innovations,  many  changes  in  this  building. 
But  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two 
things  in  particular  that  you  will  find  stand- 
ard in  the  some  three  to  four  hundred  build- 
ing that  either  have  been  completed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  in  the  last 
ten  years  or  will  shortly  be  completed.  That 
Is.  first,  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
wmch  you  will  find  on  the  biulding  at  the  en- 
trance. And  In  the  lobby  of  this  building 
and  each  of  the  other  buildings  Is  what  we 
call  the  "Charter  of  Freedom."  This  In- 
cludes the  copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  They  are  displayed  In  the  lobby  as 
a  reminder  of  the  precepts  which  are  our 
heritage  of  America,  the  past,  our  grounds 
for  tackling  with  courage  the  problems  of 
the  current  day,  and  our  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mayor  Collins,  if  you  will  come  forward,  it 
will  be  my  great  honor  and  privilege  to  pre- 
sent to  you  a  plastic-enclosed  medallion  copy 
of  the  Great  Seal  to  which  I  have  referred 
which  I  hope  you  will  keep  in  your  office, 
and  that  it  may  there  serve  to  be  a  reminder 
of  the  significance  of  this  great  occasion. 

Mayor  Collins.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Knott.  Mrs.  Joseph  Kennedy,  the  Sena- 
tors Kennedy,  all  other  members  of  that  il- 
lustrious family,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  It's  an  honor,  indeed,  to  ac- 
cept this  medallion  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
people  of  our  city  and  all  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated In  making  this  day  a  reality.  One 
might  think  that  with  his  great  sense  of  his- 
toricity. John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  might  well 
have  selected  this  precise  spot,  so  very  close 
to  Faneull  Hall  and  yet  so  close  to  the  vi- 
brant city  which  he  loved  .so  dearly.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
Indeed  he  did  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 
this  precise  site.  Under  my  distinguished 
predecessor.  Mayor  Hynes.  the  concept  of  a 
Government  center  had  been  discussed,  but 
Us  current  status  was  to  have  been  a  build- 
ing on  Washington  Street  near  the  corner  of 
Court  Street.  In  early  1960.  after  I  was  first 
elected  as  mayor.  I  called  upon  our  distin- 
guished Speaker.  John  W.  McCor.mack.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  and  Senator  Saltonstall  and 
Congressman  O'Neill  and  requested  a  con- 
ference with  the  gentleman  who  would  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
precise  location,  the  gentleman  who  Is  with 
MS  today.  Mr.  PrankUn  Ploete.  We  had  a 
conference  in  Washington,  and  the  tinanim- 
Ity  of  opinion  of  those  distinguished  federal 
leaders  and  every  other  element  In  our  city 
convinced  Mr.  Ploete  that  this  precise  spot, 
In  which  former  President  Kennedy  had  a 
particular  voice,  was  the  location  to  be  se- 
lected. I  know  that  every  Bostonlan — and 
everyone  h.is  a  little  of  Boston  in  him  wher- 
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ever  he  may  reside— that  every  Bostonlan  is 
proud  of  this  day.  We're  proud  that  as  Bjs- 
tonians  we've  been  able  to  make  a  minute 
cont.ibv.tion  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
this  great  man. 

Congressman  Boland.  Tliank  you.  Mayor 
Collins.  It  Is  fitting  that  this  historic  event 
be  marked  by  words  from  a  close  intimate 
friend  of  our  late  beloved  President.  Many 
happy,  carefree  hours  at  school,  college,  and 
play,  many  days  or  hard  work,  many  mo- 
ments of  advice  and  counsel — and  all  of  this 
time  and  all  of  these  experiences  Congress- 
man T'jRBERT  Macdonald  would  gladly  relive 
again.  I  am  privileged  to  present  to  this 
gathering  my  colleague  in  the  Congress,  close 
friend  to  the  late  President,  Congressman 
TOHBERT  Macdonald. 

Congressman    Macdonald.  Cardinal    Cush- 
lng.    Mrs.     Rose     Kennedy,     distinguished 
other     members    of     the    Kennedy    family, 
Speaker  McCormack.  my  colleagues  from  the 
Congress,    distinguished    guests    here,    ladies 
and   gentlemen:    It   Is   indeed,   as   my   good 
friend  Eddie  Boland  said,  a  distinct  honor  for 
me  to  come  here  to  say  just  a  few  words  to 
his   friends   here   in    the   audience.     As   I'm 
sure  is  true  with  many  of  you.  this  occasion 
Invokes  mixed  emotions  in  my  mind  and  in 
my  heart.    Of  course,  we're  all  glad  that  the 
City  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  has 
this  wonderful  edifice  to  carry  on  what  was 
close  to  the  President's  heart — the  more  effi- 
cient development  of  good  government — but 
also  there  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  as  well  to  this 
occasion,  for  in  many  of  his  friends'  hearts 
and  minds  President  Kennedy  still  lives  on. 
It  would  have  been  much  more  fitting  if.  in- 
deed, after  President  Kennedy  had  involved 
himself  in  the  construction  of  this  building, 
bow  glad  we  all  would  be  to  have  him  here 
today    dedicating    this    building   Instead    of 
some  of   us   Invoking  his  memorj-.     I   think 
one  thing  that  hasn't  been  touched  on  that 
perhaps  should   be   that  I   know  of  at  least 
two  other  reasons  why  this  location  would  be 
most  pleasing  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
One.  of  course,  is  that  it  Is  not  too  far  from 
122  Bowdoin  Street  where  he  spent  so  many 
active  hours  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  gov- 
ernment  here   in    Boston.      And    the   second 
one  i;  — and  I  think  many  have  forgotten — 
that  many  long  years  ago.  In  1946 — and  I  see 
some  in  the  audience  who  worked  with  him 
at  that  time — he  went  from  door  to  door  in 
this  a'ea.  shyly  putting  out  his  hand,  saying, 
"Hello,     My  name  Is  John  P.  Kennedy.     I'm 
running  for  Congress."     In  those  years  that 
have  passed  since  that  time,  there  is  more 
than  word  or  tongue  can  tell.     We  all  miss 
him.     I'm  sure   we   all.   In   our  hearts,   love 
him.     I'm    sttre    that    the    most    Important 
thing  of  the  naming  of  this  for  the  President 
Is  not  for  the  people  of  our  generation  but 
for  the  generations  to  come  who  will  and  do, 
as  we  will  and  do,  revere  his  name.     Thank 
you  very  much. 

Congre.ssman  Boland,  Thank  you.  Torbie. 
And  it  you  will  now  rise,  I'm  going  to  ask  a 
longtime  personal  and  close  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  to  lead  us  In  prayer.  I'm 
asking  Rabbi  Joseph  Shubow,  who  has  led 
the  congregation  of  B'nal  Moshe  since  1933 
here  In  Boston,  to  lead  us  in  prayer. 

Rabbi  Shubow.  Our  Father,  who  art  In 
heaven,  with  hearts  weighted  down  with  the 
tragedy  of  three  years  ago  when  our  unfor- 
gettable and  beloved  President,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  was  martyrized  like  the  Im- 
mortal Abraham  Lincoln  about  a  century 
ago,  we  are  now  assembled  to  recall  not  only 
our  ir-eparable  loss  and  our  unbearable  sor- 
row of  that  day  of  horror,  but  we  are  espe- 
cially gathered  to  dedicate  this  great  gov- 
ernment center  to  the  immortal  memory  of 
the  thirty-fifth  President  of  the  United  States 
BO  that  the  name  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy will  ever  live  in  our  midst  as  a  source 
of  selfless  public  service,  and  as  a  wellsprlng 
of  spiritual  strength  to  serve  God  and  coun- 
try, our  own  beloved  America,  and  all  the 


world  in  a  spirit  of  utter  consecration,  with 
ex  -mplary  courage,  unimpeachable  character, 
ever  giving  a  full  measure  of  devotion  to 
the  common  welfare  of  the  people  and  to 
the  highest  Ideals  of  American  public  serv- 
ice. 

As  we  have  the  historic  privilege  on  this 
memorable  occasion  to  dedicate  this  great 
sanctuary  of  governmental  service  to  the  pub- 
lic good  and  well  being,  mav  we  who  had 
the  privilege  and  the  merit  to  know  Mr,  Ken- 
nedy, to  gaze  upon  his  comely  countenance 
which  shone  in  the  service  of  humanity  in 
general  and  the  American  people  in  particu- 
lar, and  to  benefit  from  his  great  courage. 
genuine  faith,  and  unalloyed  devotion  and 
high  sense  of  honor,  may  we  thus  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  ideals  which  he  personi- 
fied, to  the  imperishable  principles  which  he 
cherished  and  to  the  divine  vision  which  he 
saw  from  afar  as  the  perpetual  light  of  the 
Lord  Creator  of  the  umverse  and  of  the 
father  of  humanity  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
children  of  mankind. 

Thy  ways.  O  Lord,  are  not  our  ways.  And 
Thy  mysteries  are  bejrond  our  knowledge.  As 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  divine  purpose  and 
behold  the  ray  of  Thy  light  as  it  shines 
through  even  in  that  Ineffable  tragedy  which 
will  be  with  us  for  generations  to  come,  may 
it  be  given  to  us  to  feel  Thy  divine  presence 
which  thus  seeks  to  teach  us  the  lesson  that 
we  are  all  children  of  the  one  true  God.  that 
we  are  all  brothers  even  though  we  may  seem 
to  belong  to  different  races,  creeds,  nations, 
and  different  colorations  of  the  skin,  'Very 
few  men  In  our  time  understood  this  divine 
truism  as  fully  as  did  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, and  none  saw  the  Implications  of  this 
immortal  vision  with  greater  clarity,  with 
more  genuine  nobility,  and  with  a  fuller 
spiritual  force.  If  the  martyrdom  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  catalytic 
agent  and  thus  accelerate  an  era  of  true 
love  and  friendship,  genuine  equality  and 
Justice,  complete  compassion  and  peace 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  and  among 
the  races  and  creeds  that  constitute  our  be- 
loved America  and  the  rest  of  the  earth,  then 
President  Kennedy's  martyrdom  will  not  have 
been  in  vain. 

If  we  thus  are  enabled  to  come  nearer  to 
this  divine  destiny  of  man  and  the  proxl- 
mated  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  then  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  said.  In  a  premonition  of 
his  own  martyrdom  in  those  davs:  "Let  the 
Judgment  of  the  Lord  be  done."  And  if 
we  could  but  speak  with  our  beloved  John 
Kennedy,  he  would  be  the  first  to  say:  "Let 
the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  For  he  knew, 
as  he  was  supposed  to  have  said  In  his  great 
address  at  Dallas,  quoting  scripture:  "Unless 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  who  build  it 
labor  in  vain." 

We,  therefore,  pray  that  this  great  public 
edifice,  built  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, will  become  a  public  shrine  and  an 
American  sanctuary  ever  reminding  our  Il- 
lustrious lawmakers,  our  dedicated  political 
leaders,  our  faithful  public  servants,  and  all 
our  citizens,  that  politics  is  not  only  a  great 
art  and  an  arena  for  skillful  administration, 
but  that  it  implies  always  the  welfare  of  the 
polls,  the  city-state,  and  the  great  commu- 
nity of  all  the  citizens  driving  from  our  midst 
all  selfish  consideration  and  all  petty,  vain, 
personal  ambition  but  rather  calling  upon  our 
gifted  sons  and  leaders  and  our  truly  dedi- 
cated public  servants  to  look  upon  their 
government  trust  as  a  trust  not  only  of  the 
people  but  of  God  Himself.  For  it  was  in 
this  spirit  that  our  Immortal,  martyrized 
President  served  God  and  country  with  his 
last  drop  of  precious  blood.  We  must  ever 
remember  that  any  deviation  from  this  ex- 
alted ideal  that  Inspired  President  Kennedy 
will  be  a  desecration  of  this  shrine  and  of 
his  good  and  blessed  name.  May  the  laws, 
ordinances,  and  administrative  policies  that 
will  emanate  from  this  august  edifice  ever 
be  passed,  proclaimed,  and  publicized  In  the 


Image  and  spirit  of  the  immortal  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  and  thus  be  a  source  of  in- 
spiration In  the  field  of  government  through- 
out our  blessed  land  and  throughout  the 
world  so  that  we  and  otir  descendants  may 
be  enabled  to  build  the  City  of  God  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  May  this  be 
Thy  will,  O  Lord.     Amen. 

Congressman  Boland,  Thank  you.  Rabbi 
Shubow,  Our  next  speaker  closes  out  his 
elective  public  service  this  year.  For  forty- 
six  years  in  the  service  of  his  community,  his 
state,  and  his  nation  he  has  brought  lionor 
and  distinction  to  himself  and  to  his  beloved 
Massachusetts.  Serving  with  John  Kennedv 
for  eight  years  in  the  Senate,  both  cooperated 
to  give  unique,  effective,  and  splendid  service 
to  their  state  and  to  their  nation.  I  am  hon- 
orded  to  present  the  senior  Senator  from 
Masf-achusetts,  the  Honorable  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Boiand.  Your 
Excellency,  Cardinal  Cushlng.  Rabbi  Shubow. 
Bishop  Stokes,  Governor  Volpe.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  very  distinguished  members  of  the 
Kennedy  family.  Speaker  McCormack.  Con- 
gressman ONeill,  and  my  other  colleagues 
in  the  United  SUtes  Congress:  This  line  and 
entirely  practical  new  federal  government 
building  in  Boston  is  very  properly  named 
for  our  most  distinguished  Massachusetts 
citizen  and  an  illustrious  President  of  our 
country.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

A  further  reason  for  naming  It  in  his  honor 
is  that  it  is  situated  in  the  congressional 
district  which  he  ably  represented  before 
he  became  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  need  for  a  new  federal  build- 
ing in  Massachusetts  became  evident  at  least 
fifteen  years  ago.  Federal  agencies  were 
scattered  throughout  the  city,  and  the  pres- 
ent building  in  Post  Office  Square  was  burst- 
ing its  seams  from  the  increased  activities 
of  the  federal  court  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Consequently.  Massachusetts 
Congressmen  and  Senators  agreed  to  stimu- 
late the  federal  government  to  build  a  new 
building.  It  was  later  demonstrated  that  a 
savings  of  approximately  »9C0.OOO  a  year 
would  result  by  consolidating  federal  agen- 
cies in  this  building  rather  than  continuing 
to  rent  space  throughout  Boston.  Many 
public  officials  and  civic  groups,  including 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pleaded  the  need 
for  a  new  government  center  that  would 
provide  much  sought  additional  facilities  for 
the  city  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  as 
well  as  for  the  federal  government. 

But  where  was  this  building  to  be  placed? 
And  would  the  three  governments  concerned 
cooperate  In  locating  It?  The  question  of 
financing  the  city  and  state  buildings  also 
created  problems.  Mr.  Franklin  Floete, 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA  and  a  retired  business- 
man of  note  from  Iowa,  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  active  interest  of  the  late  Senator 
Kennedy  and  myself  in  the  S»nate  and  Con- 
gressmen McCormack  and  O'Neill  In  the 
House  determined  that  ScoUay  Square  was 
the  proper  location  provided  we  could  make 
sure  that  the  city  and  state  would  go  along 
and  not  leave  the  federal  government  with  a 
building  quite  far  removed  from  the  activi- 
ties of  the  other  governments 

The  question  of  price  and  cost  was  in- 
volved. Some  wanted  the  building  to  be 
placed  in  Post  Office  Square,  and  the  federal 
government  at  that  time  con.sidered  property 
on  Trinity  Place  because  of  easy  access  to 
public  transportation  and  automobile  travel. 
Finally,  it  was  decided  to  settle  on  the  Scollay 
Square  location  if  and  when  It  was  clear 
that  the  state  and  the  city  would  Join.  There 
were  many  hesitations,  many  difficulties  with 
the  state  legislature,  and  the  problem  of 
necessary  bond  issues.  Time  was  running 
out.  and  Administrator  Floete  stated  that  the 
GSA  would  go  it  alone  if  a  decision  was  not 
made  quickly.  In  the  end.  the  city  and  the 
state  were  In  a  position  to  go  ahead.    They 
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had  the  necessary  funds  in  sight.  Further- 
more, real  eetate  groups  were  stimulated  to 
build  a  business  bloclc  in  close  proximity  to 
the  government  building. 

During  all  this  period.  Senator  John  Ken- 
nedy and  I  worted  closely  together.  I  re- 
ported to  him  on  my  meetings  with  Mr. 
Floete  and  the  difficulties  involved.  We  co- 
operated enthusiastically.  After  worlclng 
clo«ely  with  th»  stat«,  city,  and  federal  offi- 
cials to  resolve  the  problem  of  which  site  to 
choose,  the  GSA  submitted  their  prospectus 
to  the  US  Congress  in  September  of  59.  lu 
February  of  1980.  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees approved  the  building  proposal,  and  al- 
most three  million  dollars  was  voted  to  ac- 
quire the  site  and  to  start  planning  the 
building.  In  October  of  1962,  the  United 
States  Congress  appropriated  a  little  over 
twenty-seven  million  dollars  to  construct 
this  building.  Happily,  a  savings  of  over 
two-and-a-half  million  dollars  was  effected 
as  a  result  of  good  bidding  competition.  So 
it  is  finally  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $24,588- 
400.  Now  Adnnlnistrator  Knott  Is  efficiently 
carrying  forward  the  work  of  this  building, 
and  I  know  he  will  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  are  here  with  members  of  the  Kennedy 
family  and  with  state  and  city  officials  to 
dedicate  this  building  In  honor  of  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  citizens.  Truly,  this 
la  a  government  center,  and  as  government 
takes  over  more  and  more  in  our  dally  lives. 
It  will  assist  our  government  officials  at  dif- 
ferent levels  to  know  each  other,  to  under- 
stand each  others  problems,  and.  ultimately, 
to  get  action  in  a  way  that  will  benefit  us 
all.  This  building  means  much  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Boston  and  of  our  state,  so  I  am 
proud  to  be  present  at  this  dedication  be- 
cause it  means  the  completion  of  a  truly 
great  enterprise  In  bringing  the  federal  gov- 
ernment closer  to  our  state  and  to  our  city 

Congressman  Bolano.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Saltonstall.  We  are  delighted  to  have  in 
our  presence  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  our  time  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  this,  or  any  other,  land. 
No  one  has  spent  more  time  In  the  Interest 
of  human  beings  than  has  she:  few  have  given 
more  to  mankind.  We're  delighted  to  ac- 
knowledge her  presence,  and  I  ask  Mrs  Jo- 
seph P.  Kennedy  to  stand. 

From  the  small  and  neighboring  state  of 
New  York,  we're  happy  to  have  an  enterpris- 
ing, an  ambitious,  and  a  truly  remarkable 
public  servant — not  a  native  son  of  New 
Tork  but,  proudly  we  say.  a  native  son  of  this 
great  state.  But  we're  delighted  to  have  him 
la  the  state  of  New  Tork,  and  of  course. 
we're  proud  to  have  htm  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  He  makes  his  own  way  with 
his  own  ability,  his  own  fire,  his  own  vision! 
I'm  proud  to  present  to  you  the  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York.  Robekt  P.  Kennedy. 

Senator  R.  F.  Kennedt.  Thank  you  very 
much.  KooiB  Bolano.  Cardinal  Cushing. 
Governor  Volpe.  Mayor  Collins,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, distinguished  members  of  Congress, 
and  particularly  the  Speaker  and  my  brother 
(laughter] :  When  we  were  sitting  there  and 
beard  the  hand  my  mother  received.  Teddy 
leaned  over  to  me  and  said.  "Aren't  you 
glad  you're  not  running  against  her?" 
I  Laughter.  I  I'm  delighted  to  be  here:  de- 
llgtoted  to  be  back  in  Boston.  I'm  delighted 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
dedication.  The  dedication  really  Is  more 
than  Just  a  building.  I  think  of  all  the  me- 
morials here  In  the  United  States — and  really 
mcroas  the  world — that  have  been  dedicated 
to  President  Kennedy  In  the  last  two-and-a- 
balf  years.  I  don't  think  that  there  Is  any 
one  that  would  touch  him  more  than  this 
because  this  was  his  home,  and  you  were  bis 
people.  I  look  out  at  this  group  that  are 
ber*^today,  and  I  think  back  of  many  warm 
moments  President  Kennedy  had  here  In 
Boston  and  had  in  Massachusetts;  listening 
to  Toxbh  &1ACDONAU),  his  old  friend;  seeing 
down   tbere   Ben   Smith,   the   two   oldest — 


ToRBre  and  Ben  Smith— the  twn  oldest 
friends  that  John  Kennedy  had:  going  back 
to  the  1946  campaign  and  seeing  people  who 
were  actively  involved  in  it;  seeing  over  there 
Judge  Prank  Mornssey — nobody  was  closer 
Ui  John  Kennedy  not  only  from  the  begin- 
ning when  nobody  knew  where  his  career 
would  lead  bui  for  a  long  period  of  time  dur- 
ing all  of  his  career  here  in  M;issarhusetts. 
nob<xly  was  closer  to  him  than  Judge  Frank 
Mornssey  |.\pplau.se  [  And  tlie  others  who 
made  such  a  difference  here  in  the  second 
row — Grace  Burke,  who  was  his  secretary  and 
kept  his  light  going  iiere  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Bob  Morey.  who  is  m  the  back  there,  who 
was  also  involved.  Axtiuir  Crarnty,  I  think  of 
our  1952  campaign  and  Pat  Twohig.  Polly 
Fitzgerald,  Helen  I.empart  Helen  Keyes.  who 
I  don't  believe  is  here,  and  many  others  of 
you  who  went  out  and  rang  doorbells  and 
were  actively  Involved  and  niade  John 
Kennedy  what  he  was  made  his  career  pos- 
sible, Wtien  lie  was  elected  Pre.-iident  of  the 
Unit^  fc>tates.  tho.se  who  served  with  him  in 
the  White  House  Dave  Powers,  who  was 
such  a  close  personal  friend  and  was  the  one 
that  naade  it  possible  for  John  Kennedy  to 
smile  even  when  the  situation  was  difficult; 
Dick  Donahue.  Jerry  Wiesner.  John  McNally. 
Pierre  Salinger,  and  President  Kennedy's  old 
friend  Kenny  ODonnell.  To  all  those  and 
to  all  they  represent  and  those  that  I  have 
mentioned  and  those  that  I  have  not.  and 
Speaker  McCorm\ck  who  encouraged  John 
Kennedy  to  run  for  Congress  in  1946  To  all 
of  you  who  were  so  closely  identified  with 
him  This  building  is  not  therefore,  just  a 
dedication  to  hiin;  it  s  not  Just  in  his  mem- 
ory, but  it's  in  memory  of  all  of  you.  And 
it's  in  memory  of  all  those  who  made  such  a 
contribution  to  his  life  I  think  of  what  he 
siid:  "Problems  In  this  world  are  made  by 
man.  and.  therefore,  they  can  be  solved  by 
man."  What  we  have  to  dedicate  otirselves  is 
to  turn  this  state,  this  city,  this  country — ■ 
really  mankind  generally — over  to  the  next 
generation,  this  world  over  to  the  next  gen- 
eration of  mankind  in  a  better  way  than  we 
received  it  from  the  la.^t  And  I  know  that 
you  who  were  his  friends  and  all  of  us  here 
and  all  of  those  in  this  commonwealth  will 
dedicate  ourselves  to  that  proposition. 
Thank  you  very  mvich. 

Congressman  Boland.  Pew  men  who  have 
been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  have 
entered  that  body  beanng  a  heavier  toll  of 
tragedy,  and  few  men  have  been  more  closely 
sf>otlighted  and  observed  than  the  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  Massachu.'^ettfi.  Through 
sheer  force  of  physical  stamina,  with  Intel- 
lectual br*,lliance  and  knowledge,  by  effective 
and  magnificent  articulation  he  has  met  the 
test,  and  he  has  met  the  challenge.  No  one 
has  worked  harder  fur  his  state  and  his  peo- 
p.e:  no  one  has  so  sharply  recognized  the 
grave  problems  of  our  day;  and  no  one  has 
dared  more  to  come  to  grips  with  them. 
How  does  he  do  It?  Well,  he's  a  Kennedy! 
Every  inch  of  him'  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedt! 

Senator  E  M  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Congressman  Bolano.  His  Excellency. 
Cardinal  Cushing,  Bishop  Stokes.  Rabbi 
Shubow,  Governor  Volpe.  Mayor  Collins, 
St>eaker  McCormack,  my  colleague  In  the 
Senate.  Senator  Saltonstall,  Congressmen 
Macdonalo  and  Boland,  Congressman 
O  Neill.  Congresman  Bates,  the  members  of 
the  congressional  delegation 

Senator  R.  F  Kennedy.  You  forgot  me. 
[Laughter  I 

Senator  E.  M  Kennedy.  I  did  forget  you. 
Senator  Robert.  Glad  to  have  you  back. 
Bobby.  President  Kennedy  loved  the  city  of 
Boston  because  it  Is  unique,  because  it  was 
his  home.  He  loved  the  way  it  mixed  the 
new  with  the  old.  history  with  progre.ss:  the 
way  it  made  a  place  for  people  with  every 
kind  of  background.  He  would  appreciate 
the  fact  that  here  on  this  historic  spot  in 
view  of  our  harbor,  the  Charles,  and  the 
Blue    Hills,    we    have    raised    an    impressive 


building  which  will  be  the  symbol  of  our  na- 
tional go\ernment.  President  Kennedy's  Ad- 
ministration was  primarily  concertied  not 
with  bricks  and  mortar  but  with  people.  And 
so  today  we  are  primarily  concerned  not  so 
much  with  what  we  see  here  but  what  will 
be  done  here  for  this  country,  for  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  people  of  New 
England.  And  President  Kennedy  knew  that 
to  achieve  his  goals  for  people  would  take 
the  dedicated  work  of  the  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  the  Postal  Service,  and  the  fed- 
eral establishment.  He  had  worked  with 
them  as  a  congressman  and  as  a  senator  and 
had  been  sympathetic  to  their  problems,  and 
he  know  that  no  matter  who  was  senator  or 
who  was  president  the  work  of  this  govern- 
ment could  not  really  be  successful  without 
the  help  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  fed- 
eral service  who  work  here  because  they 
strori^Ty^belleve  in  their  country  and  want 
to  s^ve  their  fellow  man.  And  so  we  carry 
on  today  with  the  work  of  government.  We 
find  this  same  holds  true.  We  read  about 
iheVcoiirageous  efforts  of  our  boys  in  Viet 
NamT'lsut-ttre^^STes^acked  up  by  the  work  of 
the  defense  offices  hate  In  the  Boston  area; 
we  read  about  our  dr^HUJtlc  achievements 
In  space,  but  these  efforts\ould  not  succeed 
without  •the  electronics  research  that  Is 
supervised  by  the  federal  establishment  here. 
Otir  people  have  come  to  depend  on  Social 
Security,  health  care,  and  eilucational  oppor- 
tunities, and  loans  and  grants  for  cities  and 
buildings  that  the  Ooreroment  can  supply. 
But  behind  these  programs  are  the  day  to 
day  work  of  processing  applications  and  exe- 
cuting policies  that  go  on  In  this  building. 
And  so  It  Is  with  deep  appreciation  of  their 
work,  of  the  Impetus  this  building  will  give 
to  their  effort  In  the  future  that  I  thank 
you  m  behalf  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  all  the 
members  of  the  family.  President  Kennedy 
said:  "Every  man  and  woman  who  works  In 
our  national  government  may  be  able  to  say 
with  pride  and  honor  in  future  years,  'I 
served  the  United  States  government  in  that 
hour  of  national  need.'  "  Let  us  hope  that 
this  can  be  the  spirit  of  the  work  that  will 
be  done  In  this  building  In  the  years  to  come. 
Thank  you. 

Congressman  Boland.  Thank  you,  Senator 
Kennedy.  When  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
how  he  does  it.  let  me  also  point  to  another 
part  of  the  family  who  helps  him  to  do  It. 
The  most  gracious,  and  Just  as  nice  as  she  Is 
nice-looking,  Joan  Kennedy. 

Confidant  of  four  presidents,  originator  of, 
participant  In,  and  spokesman  for  most  of 
the  great  social  legislation  enacted  over  the 
past  thirty  years,  one  who  worked  closely 
with  President  Kennedy,  truly  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  our  time,  and  one  of 
whom  all  of  us  in  Massachusetts  are  particu- 
larly proud,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack. 

Speaker  McCormack,  Congressman  Bo- 
land, Cardinal  Cushing,  Bishop  Stokes. 
Rabbi  Shubow.  Mrs  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy.  Senator  Saltonstall. 
my  colleagues  and  friends  In  the  House,  Tom 
O'Neill,  Torbebt  Macdonalo.  Bill  Bates, 
Governor  Volpe,  and  Mayor  Collins,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  friends:  It  Is  with  pro- 
found pleasure  and  gratitude  that  I  Join  w-ith 
you  today  in  the  dedication  of  the  John 
Fitzerald  Kennedy  Federal  Building.  As 
we  have  continued  to  mourn  the  loss  of  our 
late  President,  at  the  same  time  you  have 
been  building,  following  out  the  words  that 
he  has  left  behind  with  us.  This  Is  what  he 
would  want  you  to  do,  this  man  of  faith  who 
took  a  lively  pride  in  his  native  Massachu- 
setts. Today  this  federal  building  Is  not  just 
another  structure  In  our  fair  city  of  Boston. 
But  It  Is  a  beautiful  memori^il  to  the  man 
who  served  his  state  and  country  so  freely 
and  so  faithfully.  If  he  were  here  among 
us  today.  I  am  certain  he  would  summon  us 
to  further  service  in  the  cause  of  democracy 
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and  inspire  us  to  higher  service  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Johii  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  a 
dri-ani,  a  wonderful,  magnificent  dream,  to 
bring  America  a  little  closer  to  the  realiza- 
tion, the  ideals  set  by  the  founding  fathers 
of  our  country.  His  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  pcxce  and  the  elevation  of  human  dignity 
will  always  be  remembered  by  this  nation  and 
by  the  world.  He  walked  among  the  people 
trying  to  get  them  to  do  the  right  thing.  He 
looked  after  all  citizens;  he  looked  after  the 
freedom  of  men.  women,  and  children 
whether  they  were  black  or  white.  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  Jew  or  Gentile,  privileged  or 
of  low  birth.  But  above  all  else,  in  every- 
thing he  did  John  Kennedy  gave  proof  of  his 
supreme  dedication  to  the  catise  of  freedom 
and  peace.  To  him  these  were  the  tran- 
scendent needs  of  our  time  at  home  as  well 
as  in  the  entire  world. 

Born   m    this   city   May   29,    1917,   he   was 
reared  by  strong  and  farsighted  parents  to  be 
energetic,  brave.  Industrious,  knowledgeable, 
and  wise.    These  were  the  trails  which  char- 
acterized   every    crowded    hour    of    his    full, 
rich,    and    warm    personal    and    public    life 
January   9.    1961.    as   President-elect   of   the 
United  States,  he  appeared  before  the  state 
legislature   of   our   commonwealth.     In   dis- 
cussing the  challenge  before  public  officials, 
he  summarized  his  own  credo  in  these  few 
lines  as  he  approached  the  office  which  would 
lead   ultimately  to  his  death:   "Of  those  of 
whom    much    Is    given,    much    Is    required. 
And  when  at  some  future  date  the  high  court 
of  history  sits  in  Judgment  on  each  one  of 
us   recalling  whether   in   our   brief  span  of 
service  we  fulfilled  our  responsibillUes  to  the 
state,  our  success  or  failure  in  whatever  office 
we  may  hold  will  be  measured  by  the  answer 
to   four   questions.     Were   we  truly  men  of 
courage?     Were  we  truly  men  of  Judgment? 
Were  we   truly  men  of  integrity?     Were  we 
truly  men  of  dedication?"     The  late  Presi- 
dent also  stated  in   that  address  that  cour- 
age. Judgment.  Integrity,  dedication  were  the 
qualities  which,  with  Gods  help,  he  hoped 
would  characterize  our  government's  conduct 
In    the    four   stormy   years    that    lay   ahead. 
And  he  humbly  asked  God's  help  In  his  un- 
dertaking.    John    F.   Kennedy,   my   friends, 
brought   to   America  a  new  compassion   for 
the   lot   of    his   fellow   men.    a   new   respect 
for  the  rights  of  all  men.  and  a  new  hope 
for  the  brotherhood  and  dignity  of  man.    In 
President  Kennedy's  death  we  lost  a  friend: 
we  lost  a  good  man;  we  lost  a  great  leader. 
But  let  us  pray  on  this  occasion  that  with 
the  years  we  shall  not  lose  the  will   which 
he  awakened   within   us.   the   will    to  follow 
the  coiu^  which   he  has   set  for  us.     This 
federal  building  will  be  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  he  told  us  In  the  cold  day 
In  January.  1961.  and  I  quot*:    Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country. ' 

Congressman  Boland.  Thank  vou.  Speak- 
er McCormack.  The  dedicatory  address 
could  not  have  been  more  fittingly  assigned 
than  to  the  member  of  Congress  who  repre- 
sents this  district  and  who  succeeded  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  from  this  district  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  And  with 
others,  he  has  followed  the  progress  of  this 
building  from  ite  inception  with  personal 
Interest  and  with  great  care.  I've  known  him 
for  thirty  years,  and  I've  shared  living  quar- 
ters with  him  in  Washington  over  the  past 
fourteen  years.  So  I  know  him  well  and  I 
can  say  with  certitude  that  I  have  never 
known  a  finer  man.  a  harder  worker  for  his 
district,  or  a  more  effective  public  servant. 
With  pleasure  I  present  the  dedicatory  speak- 
er. Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr. 

Congressman  O'Neill.  Thank  you  Con- 
gressman Boland.  His  Eminence.  Cardinal 
Cushing,  Rabbi  Shubow.  Bishop  Stokes.  Mrs 
Jo.'^eph  P.  Kennedy,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors. Senator  Saltonstall.  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy, and  Senator  Bob  Kennedy,  Speaker 
McCormack,    Governor    Volpe,    Mayor    John 
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Collins,  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  go\- 
ernment.  and  friends  who  ha\  e  gathered  here 
today:  We  have  gathered  here  todav  to  dedi- 
cate tliis  building  to  the  memorv  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  late  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Throughout  the  country  in  the  less  than 
three  years  since  his  death.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  been  honored  many  times  bv  the 
people  of  this  nation.  Schools,  highways, 
bridges,  scholarships,  and  hospitals  bear  his 
name  as  a  tribute  to  the  love  and  admiration 
people  of  this  nation  have  for  him  And  now 
we,  the  people  of  the  greater  Boston  area,  add 
another  tribute  to  this  great  man.  We  have 
many  reasons  for  doing  this.  Tlie  first  is  a 
rather  special  one.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  a 
leader  of  our  nation  and  indeed  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  But  he  was  our  own  belo\  ed  son. 
born  in  Brookllne,  educated  in  Boston,  grad- 
uate of  Harvard.  His  roots  are  here.  This 
was  his  home.  So  much  that  was  John  Ken- 
nedy was  Boston  and  Massachusetts  It  was 
here  that  he  entered  politics  representing 
this  area  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We.  more  than  any  other  people, 
knew  his  quick  smile,  his  ready  wit.  We 
knew  his  devotion  to  the  people  He  went 
on  to  represent  Massachusetts  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  eight  more 
years  he  was  our  champion.  In  1960.  we 
went  with  him  to  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, and  from  there  on  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States. 

For  us  he  will  always  be  more  Uian  a  great 
President.  He  was  a  son  of  Boston  and  Mas- 
sachusetts carrying  on  a  tradition  of  public 
service  great  that  was  shown  to  him  by  his 
parents  and  his  grandparents.  So  today  in 
this  dedication  there  is  something  very  per- 
sonal, very  close  to  all  of  us  as  we  remember 
him  as  one  of  our  own.  Many  words  have 
been  said  about  the  greatness  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  and  many  buildings  have 
been  dedicated.  Why  do  we  feel  that  we 
have  the  duty  and  the  right  to  .say  more? 
Over  one  hundred  years  ago  a  great  Presi- 
dent dedicated  a  portion  of  a  battlefield.  He 
said:  "We  here  rightly  [sic]  resolve  that  t.he.se 
dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain."  That  Is 
why  we  are  here  today. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  cut  down  in 
his  youth,  In  his  prime.  He  had  Ju.-^t  be- 
gun to  find  an  end  to  the  ancient  injustices, 
to  reach  accord  with  his  enemies,  to  envision 
a  much  better  and  a  greater  America  and  a 
much  better  and  greater  world.  Tlie  enor- 
mity of  this  tragedy  can  only  be  measured 
when  we  look  at  his  dreams  and  realize  that 
they  had  only  begun  to  be  fulfilled.  But 
there  Is  a  greater,  yes,  even  a  greater  tragedy 
than  his  cold  and  untimely  death.  And  that 
shall  be  If  his  death  has  served  no  purpose, 
has  been  of  no  avail;  if  it  has  no  meaning 
in  life.  The  dedication  of  this  building  to 
John  F.  Kennedy  should  be  a  rededication 
of  ourselves  to  what  he  stood  for  and  what 
he  fought  for. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address,  President  Ken- 
nedy said:  "In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, more  than  in  mine  will  rest  the  final 
success  or  failure  of  our  course."  It  is  up  to 
us,  the  living,  to  continue  the  work  which  he 
has  so  nobly  advanced.  For  President  Ken- 
nedy, like  President  Lincoln,  worked  to  hold 
our  Union  together.  Through  his  program  of 
equal  rights  he  sought  to  end  the  injustices 
and  the  divisions  within  our  country.  He 
did  the  same  for  the  world.  The  nuclear 
test  ban  which  he  brought  about  is  an  agent 
of  peace.  John  F.  Kennedy  saw  the  sweet 
land  of  what  America  might  become.  It  Is 
now  our  turn  to  see  that  we  do  our  part  in 
bringing  it  to  a  reality.  John  P.  Kennedy 
saw  a  vision  of  a  peaceful  and  a  Just  world, 
and  we  shall  be  Judged  by  our  dedication  to 
his  vision  and  to  his  work. 

We  must  continue  our  work  towards  better 
education,  fair  housing,  equal  rights  and  pro- 
tection under  the  law.  We  must  not  rest 
until  there  are  no  more  people  in  our  land 


who  are  hungry,  who  are  Jobless,  who  are  uii- 
cared  for  or  poorly  housed.  We  must  con- 
tinue  to  seek  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and 
fight  for  the  self-determination  of  pe<)j)le 
We  must  encourage  higher  education,  space 
exploration,  and  the  development  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  There  is  a  great  deal  leit  to 
be  done,  and  we  should  not  tire  or  w.iver  m 
our  cour.se. 

President  Kennedy,  in  January  of  if.in 
said:  "All  this  will  not  be  finished  in  the 
tir.st  one  hundred  days,  nor  will  it  be  finished 
in  the  first  one  thousand  days,  nor  in  the 
life  of  this  Administration,  nor  even,  per- 
haps, in  our  lifetime  on  this  planet.  Bui 
let  us  begin,"  We  have  begun,  and  now  we 
must  continue.  We  are  continuing  todav  by 
reminding  ourselves  of  what  this  beloved 
President  of  ours  stood  for.  We  are  doing  so 
by  dedicating  a  concrete  object— this  build- 
ing to  his  great  memory.  There  have  been, 
and  will  be,  other  buildings — an  arts  cen- 
ter, a  hospital,  a  school,  a  llbrarv.  a  siiidium. 
And  all  of  these  are  fitting,  for  part  of  the 
genius  of  John  Kennedy  was  his  variety  He 
was  a  scholar,  historian,  aihlete,  writer, 
statesman,  and  politician. 

And  this  building,  the  new  Federal  Build- 
ing    indicates   another    aspect   of    the    man 
John   Fitzgerald  Kennedy.     He  saw  go\erii- 
ment  as  a  means  for  achieving  social  stand- 
ing.    Arthur  Schlelslnger  said  this:    "State- 
craft  was    for  him   not  an  end   In   itself;    it 
waj!  a   means  of  moving  forward  a  spacious 
and  splendid  America."     Here  In  this  build- 
ing, men  and  women  will  be  Implementing 
programs    that    legislators    enact    into    law 
Here  much  of  the  real  work  of  government 
will  go  on.     For  John  Kennedy,  political  posi- 
tion was  not  an  end  but  a  means  for  influ- 
encing the  nature  of  government,  for  carry- 
ing   out    a   political    philosophy.     We    want 
this   building   that   bears  his  name  so  that 
those  people  who  work  here  and  those  people 
who  will  use  this  building  will  be  reminded 
of   that  purpose.     We  do  not  give  him  only 
this   marble   monimient.    for   that    in    itself 
means  nothing.     But  with  this  building  and 
these  tributes  today,  we  assure  a  more  mean- 
ingful and  more  enduring  monument  in  our 
hearts  and  in  our  minds  to  the  causes  for 
which  he  lived  and  died.     As  St.  Paul  said- 
I  have  fought  the  good  fight:  I  redeem  the 
pledge-     John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy    fought 
the  good  fight  much  more  than  one  man's 
share.     In   good   conscience,   can    we   do   no 
le.ss?     Let  us  begin. 

Congressman  Boland.  Thank  vou  Con- 
gressman O'Neill,  for  a  very  moving  and  an 
inspiring  dedicatory  address.  Before  we 
ring  down  the  curtain  on  this  meaningful 
and  remarkable  afternoon— and  we  appreci- 
ate the  magnificent  attention  of  all  of  vou 
who  are  here— I  would  like  to  Invite  yoii  ui 
go  through  the  building  after  these  exercises 
are  over.  At  the  request  of  Paul  Lazzaro 
the  regional  director  for  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  there  will  be  guides  in 
the  building  to  take  you  through  it.  You 
will  see  a  magnificent  structure.  May  I  al.so 
acknowledge  on  the  platform  the  presence  oi 
the  wife  of  Congressman  ONeill.  Mildred 
O'Neill.  May  I  also  acknowledge  the  wife  of 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs  John 
Volpe.  And  now,  ladles  aid  gentlemen  be- 
fore I  ask  Bishop  Stokes  fo  give  the  bene- 
diction. I  would  like  to  read  a  communica- 
tion from  the  President  of  the  Uniu-d 
States: 

The  Whtte  Hovse. 

September  8,  19t6. 
The  dedication  of  the  new  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Federal  Building  is  an  event  ol  sig- 
nificance not  only  for  the  city  of  Boston  and 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  but  for 
the  entire  nation.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you 
would  tell  the  distinguished  guests  and  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  that  I  am  with  them 
in  spirit  as  this  new  building  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  President  Kennedy. 
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It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  this  memo- 
rial to  him  will  provide  continuing  servloe 
to  the  people  of  the  city  and  the  state  which 
be  loved  so  well.  Fruitful  activity  and  con- 
stant concern  for  the  well  being  of  our  citl- 
■ens  were  characteristic  of  our  late  President. 
They  will  continue  here  in  Boston  In  the 
building  which  bears  his  name.  Almost  4.000 
men  and  women  will  work  in  this  new  build- 
ing carrying  out  the  programs  of  the  federal 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  this  area.  They  will  woric  in  a  building 
which  has  been  designed  for  efficiency  as 
well  as  for  architectural  exc^ence. 

The  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Federal 
BuUding.  moreover,  is  part  of  Boston's  new 
government  center  .In  which  the  federal  goT- 
emment  is  Joined  with  the  city  and  the  state 
to  provide  a  complex  which  has  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city  as  well  as  furnishing  con- 
venient and  improved  public  services.  This 
new  structure  bears  the  name  of  a  great  presi- 
dent. I  know  that  those  who  work  within  it 
will  assure  that  It  will  wear  that  name  with 
honor  and  distinction  In  the  years  to  come. 
Sincerely. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States. 

[Applause.] 

I  would  nice  to  express  special  thanks  to 
the  two  bands  which  have  helped  to  make 
this  occasion  a  memorable  one.  I  ask  the 
First  Naval  District  Band  to  rise  and  take  a 
bow.  Are  they  still  here?  Will  they  please 
rise?  (Applause.)  Thank  you  very  nuch. 
And  I  ask  the  Crusaders,  the  drunfi  and  bugle 
corps  of  young  people,  to  rise  and  take  a 
bow.  (Applause.)  And  now  for  the  closing 
prmyer  and  benediction.  I  call  upon  the 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Boston.  Bishop  Anson 
Pbelpa  Stokes,  Jr.,  to  deliver  the  benediction 
which  will  bring  this  dedication  program  to 
a  close. 

Bishop  Stokes.  May  the  Lord  who  rules 
In  heaven,  rule  In  our  hearts,  in  our  homes, 
and  In  our  market  places.  Above  all,  may  he 
rule  our  common  life  as  to  serve  from  this 
place.  May  this  building,  commemorating 
the  one  who  in  the  highest  office  of  our  land 
sought  to  bear  his  responsibilities  as  a  sacred 
trust,  help  others  to  find  the  same  spirit  In 
their  tasks.  So  may  ever  increasing  order, 
justice,  and  peace  come  to  us  in  this  country. 
and  through  vis,  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
Amen. 

Congressman  Boland.  Thank  you.  Bishop 
Stokes.  Before  we  adjourn  the  meeting,  I 
would  like  to  present  Mrs.  Paul  Lazzaro,  the 
wife  of  the  regional  director  of  GSA.  I'm  sin- 
gle. I  don't  want  to  make  the  mistake  of 
Introducing  a  woman  who  was  up  here  who 
was  married.  Thank  you  %-ery  much  for 
coming.     It  was  a  lovely  afternoon. 


Tke  Honorable  Cbarles  P.  Farnsley 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

or   KrNTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
HonoTftble  Charles  P.  Farnsley  leaves 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  In  his 
future  endeavors. 

IDs  term  of  office  here  has  added 
dimension  and  luster  to  the  record  of  the 
Kentucky  delegation  tn  the  Congress. 

Prior  to  becoming  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Charlie  was  a  great  mayor  of  the 


city  of  Loui.sville :  and  he  ha.s  an  out- 
standing knowledse  of  the  field  of  safety. 
His  service  to  his  di.strict.  our  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  and  the  Nation 
has  been  characterized  by  cntliusiasm 
and  loyally. 


Booming  Export  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF    MISSl.SSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  two  decades  ago  far.siixhtod  and 
imaginative  leaders  in  ML'Jsissippi  initi- 
ated a  series  of  bold  new  prourams  to  im- 
prove the  State's  economic  status  by 
promoting  indu.strial  growth  and  devel- 
opment. The  results  have  been  phenom- 
enal. The  tangible  achievements  have 
transformed  Mississippi  into  a  State 
bristling  with  vitality  where  businessmen 
find  an  unusually  receptive  attitude  from 
the  public  for  progressive  innovations 
and  expansions. 

The  extent  to  which  these  development 
programs  have  attained  re.=^ults  is  best 
illustrated,  perhaps,  by  the  booming  for- 
eign export  trade.  As  Carl  Mclntire, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Clarion-Ledger 
» publishied  at  Jackson.  Miss.,  recently 
pointed  out : 

Chickens  are  coing  to  sxich  uidely  sepa- 
rated places  a.s  Israel  arid  Japan,  tractors  are 
heading  for  Germany,  bu?es  are  supplied  to 
60  countries  on  everv-  continent,  chenalcals 
are  b<?in5  shipped  to  almost  every  Latin 
American  nation  and  around  the  world.  In- 
cluding Viet  Nam,  India,  Sweden,  England, 
Nigeria  and  South  .Mrica.  And  the  list  is 
Just  a  starter.  Hundreds  of  other  items  are 
going  out  a!mo.st  dally  to  the  remote  spots 
of  the  globe  as  well  as  thc>so  that  are  nearby. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  statis- 
tics show  the  total  of  S260  million  in  ex- 
port.s  from  Mississippi  during  1963 — the 
late.5t  year  for  which  such  figures  have 
been  compiled.  At  that  lime,  Mississip- 
pi's increase  in  c.Kjwrts  during  the  3-year 
period  from  1960  to  1963  wa.s  fifth  of  the 
50  States. 

Now.  moves  are  underway  to  Increase 
this  tremendous  .';\im  by  adding  new 
markets  and  expanding  the  present  out- 
flow that  meant  Mississippi  ranked  28th 
among  all  States  for  exports  in  1963. 

Most  Interested  persons  are  convinced  that 
the  real  overseas  market  has  only  been 
scratched  by  Ml.ssLsslppi  a  realistic  goal 

seenaingly  would  t>e  to  double  the  present 
outflow  in  only  a  few  years  — 

Mr.  Mclntire  said. 

Playing  a  key  role  in  opening  new  out- 
lets abroad  is  the  Mississippi  Marketing 
Council  which  has  inau:-,'urated  a  series 
of  foreign  trade  missions.  A  compre- 
hensive report  just  released  on  the  latest 
mission  which  carried  representatives  of 
16  Mississippi  firms  to  4  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  showed  that  sales  by  the 
group  totaled  $1,245,000  with  estimates 
of  a  total  of  $4,750,000  in  the  next  year. 

Yet  another  progressive  step  was  taken 


when  the  marketing  council  opened  a 
new  office  in  the  still-tQ-be  completed 
International  Trade  Mart  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.  Early  reports  indicate  this 
effort  has  already  produced  rich  di-.l- 
dends  in  bringing  together  Mississippi 
producers  and  buyers  from  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Mississippi  has  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  export  due  to  the  sev- 
eral fine  ports  which  serve  the  State. 
Among  those  are  the  State  port  of  Gulf- 
port  the  port  of  Pascagoula,  both 
on  the  gulf  coast;  and  the  Mississippi 
River  i>orts  of  Vicksburg,  Greenville,  and 
Natchez.  These  ports  and  others  make 
transportation  to  a  shipping  point  most 
favorable. 

Even  more  important  than  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  national  resources 
are  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  the 
people  of  an  area.  Contrary  to  the  image 
of  a  backward  State  content  with  medi- 
ocrity, which  Is  often  projected  by  the 
national  news  media;  the  truth  Is  that 
Misslssippians  are  employing  industry 
and  initiative  to  make  great  strides  for- 
ward. The  time  has  come  for  the  entire 
Nation  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  Missis- 
sippi of  today  which  is  fast  becoming  a 
leader  among  States  because  of  its  unre- 
lenting pursuit  of  excellence. 


"While  America  Sleeps — FoundatioDS 
Crumble" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  recommend  as  "must"  reading  for  all 
Americans,  a  book  which  has  just  come 
off  the  press  on  the  subject  of  immigra- 
tion. This  book,  by  Mai-y  Barclay  &b. 
Is  entitled  "While  America  Sleeps — Fotm- 
dations  Crumble,"  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration Policies  at  20  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  At  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  1965  amendments  to  the 
immigration  law,  those  of  us  who  opposed 
the  amendments  warned  that  the  amend- 
ments would  drastically  change  the  heart 
of  our  immigration  policy  which  had 
historically  governed  the  admission  of 
aliens;  and  that  by  adopting  the  first - 
come,  first-served  basis  for  immigration, 
the  new  law  would  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  large  numbers  of  aliens  who.se 
background  and  ideology  might  wholly 
be  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans.  Already  we 
are  witnessing  the  impact  of  the  new  law 
in  the  immigration  flow  and  this  impact, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Erb  does  not  augur 
•well  for  the  future  of  this  Nation.  Al- 
though the  book  is  sobering  and  will 
cause  grave  concern  to  all  who  read  it,  it 
ought  to  l)e  in  every  library  in  America 
because  It  tells  the  truth  as  to  what  is 
happening  now  to  our  coimtry  as  a  result 
of  the  elimination  of  our  Immigration 
controls. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
.•sponse  to  numei'ous  inquiries  from  sen- 
atorial offices  requesting  information 
about  the  actions  taken  on  educational 
bills  in  the  final  days  of  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress,  I  asked  that  the  Office 
of  Education  prepare  for  me  a  brief 
i-esume  on  the  matter. 

Since  it  can  be  most  helpful  to  offices 
and  since  it  will  also  be  of  assistance  to 
many  educational  organizations  and 
leaders,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resume  to  which  I  have  alluded  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Elementary  .*nd  StroND.^RY   Educ.\tion 

Amendments    of    1966    a.s    Pas.sed    by    the 

Congress 

I.  Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 
Act  of  1965  extended  for  2  years. 
A.  title  I — educationally  deprived  children 

1.  $2,000  income  level  for  FY  1967  and 
$3,000  for  FY  1968.  Add-on  of  3  percent  pro- 
vided for  territories. 

2.  Mo6t  recent  AFDC  data  for  FY  1967  and 
FY  1968. 

3.  One-half  nntional  average  expenditure 
per  pupil  or  one-half  Suite  average,  which- 
ever is  larger,  to  be  used  in  FY  1968. 

4.  Indian  children  in  scliools  operated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  are  included 
for  FY  1967. 

5.  All  projects  must  involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  not  less  than  $2,500  unless  excepted. 

6.  All  facilities  constructed  must  be  usable 
by  handicapped  persons  and  works  of  art 
may  be  Included  In  cost  of  construction. 

7.  In  FY  1967  no  grant  may  exceed  50 
percent  of  a  school  districts  previotis  year 
budget. 

8.  Migratory,  neglected  and  delinquent, 
and  foster  children  covered. 

9.  Incentive  grants  repealed. 

10.  Administrative  expenses  for  Stiite  set 
at  a  maximum  of  1  percent  of  amount  au- 
thorized rather  than  1  percent  of  amount 
paid  under  grants. 

11.  Maintenance  of  effort  determined  on 
basis  of  the  second  preceding  fisciU  year 
rather  than  FY  1964. 

12.  Authority  for  reallocation  within  .States 
and  between  States  granted. 

13.  National  Advisory  Council  must  report 
by  January  31  rather  than  Mwch  31  of  each 
year. 

14.  Definition  of  "current  expenditures" 
made  more  precise  to  conlorm  with  current 
practices. 

15.  Exemption  of  first  $85  of  income  earned 
under  projects  supported  by  this  Act  for 
persons  receiving  payment  imder  Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children. 

16.  One  percent  of  grant  to  a  school  dis- 
trict, or  $2,000,  whichever  is  greater  may  be 
used  for  planning, 

B.  TrTLE  n— library  re-sources  and 

TE.XTBOOKS  , 

1    A\ithorizations    of   $128,750,000    for   FT 
1967  and  $154,500,000  for  FY  1968.  includine     " 
territorial  add-on  of  3  percent. 


2.  Indian  children  in  schools  oper.ded  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  ciuldren  ui 
Department  of  Defense  scho<jls  overseas  ;.re 
included  for  FY  1967. 

3  Provides  for  sharing  of  administritiue 
money  with  local  school  districts  and  .set,s 
level  for  State  at  5  percent  of  allocation  or 
$.")0,000.  whichever  is  greater. 

4  Requires  assessment  by  State  from  lime 
lo  tune  oi  libnu-y  and  textbooii  needs. 

5.  Requires  coordination  of  ihi.s  title  with 
programs  funded  under  the  Librarv  Services 
.uid  Construction  Act. 
(     title  hi — supplementary   clntfrs   and 
services 
1      Authorizations    (including    3    perient 
add-on  for  territories)  of  $180,250,000  ior  FY 
1967  and  $515  million  for  FY  1968. 

2.  Indian  children  in  schools  oper.ited  by 
the  Dep.irtment  of  the  Interior  and  children 
in  Department  of  Defense  school.s  oveise.i.- 
iiicluded  for  FY  1967. 

3.  Special  consideration  to  be  given  ,Uier 
June  30.  1967,  to  school  districts  with  critical 
construction   needs. 

4.  Construction  to  be  accessible  by  handi- 
capped and  cost  of  construction  may  include 
p.xcellence  in  architecture  and  works  of  art 
up  to  1   percent  of  total. 

D     title    V — STATE    DEPARTMENTS    OF    EDUCATION 

1  Authorizations  of  $30  million  for  FY 
1967  and  $50  million  for  FY  1968  provided 

-'    Matching  reqtiirement  eliminated 

3.  Technical  amendment  on  Personnel  In- 
terchange. 

4  Demonstration  and  evaluation  projects 
U)  insure  continuation  of  benefit*  oj  Head- 
btart  and  other  preschool  programs  may  be 
lunded. 

E     NEW    TTTLE    VI— HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN 

1.  Authorizes  grants  of  $51,500,000  for  FY 
1967  and  $154,500,000  for  FY  1968  including 
3  percent  add-on  for  territories. 

2.  Allocation  made  on  basis  of  number  of 
children  aged  3-21  Inclusive. 

3  Reallocation  authority  included. 

4  State  plan  required. 

5.  State  expenses  of  5  percent  of  allocation 
or  $75,000,  whichever  is  greater,  are  allowed 
for  administration.  $25,000  for  each  of  tJie 
territories. 

6  National  Advisory  Committee  on  H,.iKii- 
capped  Children  created. 

Kl<  iNiutiiri,  and  Secondary  F.duratioii   .1./ 
tioits  a^  proposed  by  the  adniiriislrdliori  for 
I'.j  (  oiujr,  s.-i  fur  fiscal  years  lUtil  and  UMlfi 


7.  Bureau  for  Education  and  Training  of 
the  Handicapped  must  be  created  by  Julv  I 

l!»t57  ■  ■      ■ 

K     TITLE    VII GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

1  Dis^seiiu nation  of  Information  authorized 
with  $1,500,000  for  FY  1967  and  $2  million 
for  FY  1968  provided. 

2  Prohibition  of  any  requirement  for  the 
a.i'-ignment  or  transportation  of  teacher.'^  or 
-t.ideiits  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance. 

II.  Lmut.it lun  of  90  days  on  de.'err,.!  pii>cess 
under  compliance  procedures  of  the  Civil 
Ritthts  Act 

in  Mtxlilication  of  Cooperative  Research 
Art  to  provide  authority  for  training  in  re- 
.search. 

IV.  Federal  Impact  Aid: 

A      PL.    8  74  -OPERA -nON    AND    MAINTENA.SCE 

1  Liberalized  basis  of  qualifvlng  for  aid  to 
3  percent  of  student  population  or  400  ■stu- 
dents 

2  AduMments  for  reduction  in  Slate  aid 

3  Reductions  where  local  agency  cannot 
or  will  not  educate  children  living  on  Fed- 
eral property. 

4  Other  minor  or  technical  amendments. 

B.    PL.    815 CONSTRUCTION 

1  Extended  benefits  for  "B"  categorv 
I  hildren  to  June  30.  1967. 

2  Made  provisions  for  Indians  Inmc  on 
rci^ervatlons  permanent. 

3  Reductions  where  local  agencv  caiii,.,t 
or  will  not  educate  children  living  on  Fed- 
eral property. 

4.  Provision  for  works  of  art  and  l,.,ndl- 
capped  in  construction  plans. 

5  Other  minor  or  technical   amendniem*. 
V    Adult  Education: 
A    Cued  as   "Adult  Education  Act  of  Iftbti   " 

B.  Transfers  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram from  OEO  to  OE 

C.  Authorizes  $40  million  for  fi.scal  vear 
1967  and  $60  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  " 

D.  10  percent  to  20  percent  of  basic  au- 
thorization may  be  used  for  special  experi- 
mental demonstration  projects  and  teacher 
training 

E.  A  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Adult 
Bitslc  Education  js  created,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President. 

A  'tfion Zillion  for  fi,teal  year  19fi6,  anthorl-n- 
fiscal  year  19H7,  and  authorization!^  «.*  /«,.««,,/ 


[In  llioii,,  ,n.l.-i,(,l,,llar.<] 
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Jlrr.-awm    EIII7CATION    AMENDMENTS    OF    1966    AS 

Passed  bt  thx  Congress 
I.  Three  year  extension  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963 : 
A.  Autborlsatlons : 

lln  million?  of. l.iil.j-.-l 


Title  I;  rndcrsTuduate 
liicilily  ijriiiits 

Title  II:  llru^luatc  f;icility 
rrants ..- 

Title  III    ("iriuluatp  and  un- 
dergraduate (acilitj-  loans. 


Fiscal 

year 
1967 

Fistal 
Vfar 

•iy*>s 

475 

72S 

60 

120 

200 

400  1 

Fisfal 

year 
19<J9 


936 
120 
4IJ0 


B.  Cbanged  Provisions : 

1.  Junior  colleges  will  receive  the  following 
po^centsges  of  Title  I  funds:  22  percent  in 
1967,  23  percent  in  1968,  and  24  percent  in 
1969. 

2.  Title  I  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  the 


administrat-ive  expen.^e.<;  of  Title  VI  (Equip- 
ment i    of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

3.  All  facilities  miist  be  accessible  to  handi- 
capped pers<_)n3. 

II.  Developing  Institution-s  protfram  (Title 
III  of  the  Higher  Educ>ition  Act  of  1965  i  was 
extended  for  two  years  with  authorizations 
of  *30  miliion  fur  FY  1967  and  $55  for  FY 
1968. 

ni  Title  II  (Student  Loans )  of  the  NDEA 
was  amended  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  FY  1968  to  $225  million  instead  of  $195 
million  Authorization  for  FY  1967  would 
continue  at  $190  million. 

lOQ  percent  loan  cancellation  extended  t-o 
teachers  of  the  handic.ipped.  Teacliers  in 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  are  made 
eligible  for  forgiveness. 

The  Administration  proposals  for  modifi- 
cation of  the  financing  procedures  for  Title 
II  were  rejected 

rv.  The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram, Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Eaucation  Act 
of  1965,  was  mixiified  to  allow  every  State  to 
receive  a  minimal  annual  .uivance  of  $25,000. 


rather  than  $25,000  In  the  aggregate,  as  Is 
presently  authorized.  A  study  to  determine 
means  of  improving  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram was  authorized  and  must  be  reported 
no  later  than  January  1,  1968. 

V,  The  D,C.  Commissioners  were  author- 
ized to  establish  a  student  loan  g\iaraniy 
program  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
stirance  Act  of  1965. 

VI,  Maintenance  of  effort  provisions  were 
liberalized  under  Title  II  (Library)  and  Title 
VI  (Equipment)  of  the  Higher  Education  Art 
of  1965. 

VII,  Bixildings  must  be  accessible  to  handi- 
capped and  works  of  art  may  be  Included  in 
cost  of  facilities  up  to  one  percent  of  total. 

Vni.  Planning  grants  to  State  Commis- 
sions to  determine  construction  needs 
authorized. 

IX,  "Industrial  arts"  is  added  for  purposes 
of  equipment  purchases  under  Title  III  of 
the  NDEA  beginning  in  FY  1968,  $10  mil- 
lion added  to  the  authorization  for  that  year. 


Comparison  of  authorizfiiiun.^      Higher  Eilucation  Aniendmints  of  l[}t)f>,  U.R.  l-i(>-i4 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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Senate 
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1907 

196S 

19C9 

1967 

19f.8 

1969 

Graod  total 

7S0,  0f)0 
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1,227.000 
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1,350,000 

1,  518, 000 

772,  000 

1.3.50,000 
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3.  State  commissiuus 
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7.000 

W,6«0 

3.^3,  340 
7.000 

154,000 

546.000 
7,000 

mnoo 

702,000 
7,000 

140,000 

420.000 
7.000 

1S2.  000 

546,000 
7,000 

234,000 

702,000 

7,0(X1 

104,  500 
370,  500 

7,  m) 

167,440 

560.  .560 
7.000 

224. 610 

7 11.. 360 

7. i«JO 

B,  Title  II,  frrailuate  facilities 

C    Title  III  loans                 

60.000 
200,000 

30.000 

30.  OKI 

(10.000 

200,000 

311.  000 

90,000 
200.000 

120,000 
200,000 

120.  000 

400.000 

6.5.000 
70.000 

120.  000 

401).  im 

65,000 
40.000 

120.  000 

400,  000 

55,000 

fio,  OOO 

2(X).  000 
30,000 

120.000 

Mt,  000 

65,000 
40.000 

120.011) 
400,000 

n.  Higher  Education  Act  ol  1965:  Title  III, 
developing  institutions. - 

m  Natknal  Dehnn  Education  Act  or  195jS 
(total; - --  -- - 

""  ■---■----• 

~'""~"~"     ~ 

A.  Title   IT.   student   loan  protjrams 
(totalj  1 -- 

(30.  OOO) 

(60, 000) 

(30.000) 

30.000 

r- 

1,  Loans  to  stU'lents'  : 

2.  Loans  to  institutions  ' 

''""so.'oVi' 





30.000 
30.000 

,  30,000 

-• 

:::::::::::: 

30,  000 

1 

(10,  000) 

(10. 000) 

10,000 

"The  administration  recommendation  did  not  contain  si>ectric  authorizations  be-       •  New  obligational  aulliority;  jiresenl  lu»  autlidrizes  $K>O.0<Xi,lXX)  for  !l«'al  year  I'.i'.; 
yonrt  fiscal  year  W7.  .      .  ..._    and  fiscal  year  1908. 

■  New  ohligational  authority;  pre.^cnt 
and  $195,000,000  in  fiscal  year  l'J68. 


.a'.v  .-iutli.ir: 


izes  $lW,i)no.oi10  in  fiscal  year  1967 


Thx  International  Education  Act  of  1966, 
HJi.   14643 

In  his  speech  before  the  bicentennial  cele- 
ttratlon  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on 
September  16,  1965,  President  Johnson  said 
he  planned  to  recommend  to  Congress  a 
broad  and  long-range  plan  of  worldwide  edu- 
cational endeavor.  To  shape  recommenda- 
tlona,  he  appointed  a  Task  Force  headed  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk;  Sercretary  Gardner 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  served  on  this  Task  Force. 

Twenty  recommendations  were  contained 
In  the  Preeldent's  Message  to  Congress  on 
International  Education  and  Health.  Some 
changed  existing  legislative  authority  oP*ev- 
eral  agencies.  Ten  were  delegated  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  three  needed  new  legislative  au- 
thority. 

These  were  contained  In  the  International 
Education  Act  of  1966.  H,R,  14643,  which 
paased  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
6  and  the  Senate  on  October  13. 

SECTION -BY -SECTION     ANALYSIS  I 

Title   I — Grant   programs   for   advanced    and 

underffra&uate  international  studies 

Thl«    title    authorizes    the    Secretary    ol 

Health.  Education,  and   Welfare  to   provide 

grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  nonprofit 


organizations,  and  schol.iriy  a.-isociations  for 
two  distinct  programs  in  International 
studies. 

The  first  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment, strengthening  and  operation  of  Cen- 
ters of  Advanced  International  Study  on  the 
graduate  level  These  centers  will  be  na- 
tional and  International  resotirces  for  re- 
search and  training  in  International  aspects 
of  professional  and  ether  fields  of  study. 
Centers  could  concentrate  either  on  specific 
geographical  areas  of  the  world  or  on  particu- 
lar fields  or  issues  in  world  affairs  which 
concern  one  or  more  countries,  or  on  both. 
Single  universitiee  or  con.sortia  of  institu- 
tions would   be  eligible  for  these  prant."5. 

The  second  p.u'T  i.f  Title  I  would  authorize 
a  wide  variety  of  undercrraduate  programs, 
diffusing  international  studies  to  a  wide 
segrnent  of  the  tindcreraduate  college  en- 
rollment  in   this  country. 

Grants  would  a.sslst  universities  and 
colleges  in  planning  and  carryip.:?  out  com- 
prehensi\e  programs  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove undergraduate  instruction.  Programs 
are  encouraged  to  include  students  from  all 
parts  of  an  Institution,  incUuilng  profes- 
sional schools  In  which  over  60  percent  of 
the  US.  undergraduates  are  enrolled. 
Sample  progr.ims  suggested  in  the  legisla- 
tion  include   tcacliing    research,   csrnculu.'n 


development:  training  of  faculty  members  in 
foreign  countries;  expansion  of  foreign  lan- 
guage courses;  student  work-study-travel; 
programs  under  which  foreign  teachers  and 
scholars  may  visit  institutions  as  visiting 
faculty,  and  finally,  a  Senate  amendment  to 
Include  programs  of  English  langviage  train- 
ing for  foreign  teachers,  scholars  and 
students. 

Tills  title  constitutes  the  core  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  and  while  It  was 
amended  sllgi»tly  by  the  House  Task  Force 
on  International  Education  headed  by  Con- 
gressman John  Brademas.  it  was  not  changed 
substantially  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  chaired  by  Senator  Wayne 
Morse. 

Title  II — Amendments  to  existing  legislation 

related  to  the  International  Education  Act 

The  Senate  added  a  variety  of  amendments 

In   Title   II   to   the  House-passed   version   of 

H.R.  14643.     These  include: 

1.  Broadening  and  strengthening  of  exist- 
ig  Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tional Act  In  three  ways.  This  program  has 
provided  financial  assistance  to  61  colleges 
and  universities  which  have  a  total  of  98 
Language  and  Area  programs  in  foreign 
studies.  First,  the  Senate  removed  the  re- 
quirement   in    existing    law    dealing    with 
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"critical  langtiagcs"  to  include  in.'truction  in 
French,  German.  Spanish  and  Italian.  This 
amendment  would  also  allow  West  European 
Studies,  Second,  the  Secretary  was  author- 
ized to  make  grants  as  well  .as  contracts  for 
I«anguage  and  Area  centers  and,  third,  the 
NDEA  Title  VI  program  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  instead  ol  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education, 

2  New  coverage  under  Title  XI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  added  a  pro- 
gram of  Institutes  in  International  Affairs 
for  secondary  school  teachers.  It  avithorized 
new  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  pur- 
pose; $3.5  million  for  Fiscal  1967  and  *6  mil- 
lion for  Fiscal  1968, 

3.  The  Mutual  Educational  and  CuUtiral 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  was  changed  to  permit 

l>i  pnrlni' ,,t  if  ll'fiiih,  !■:>!', rnlian 


foreign  students  from  less  developed  coun- 
tries to.  exchange  their  currencies  for  U.S, 
dollars.  This  exchange  would  finance  their 
Etudy  in  the  United  States.  It  excludes 
countries  where  the  US.  has  a  surplus  of 
local  funds  under  Public  Law  480. 

4.  Title  IV-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  was  changed  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Guaranteed  Loan  Insurance  program  to 
American  students  studying  abroad. 

TUle  Ill—Study  of  the  '-brain  dram''  uj 
talent   from   developing   coinitrics 

Accepted  during  floor  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, an  amendment  by  Senator  Walter  Mon- 
DALE  of  Minnesota  authorized  $50,000  to  al- 
low the  Department  of  Health,  Educatiun. 
and  Welfare  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  "brain 
drain"  from  developing  countries  to  the  U.S. 

The     study     would     cover     recommended 


rourcps  of  action  to  reduce  the  drain  from 
developing  countries  of  professional  persons 
and  skilled  specialists  whose  talents  are 
urgently  needed. 

Iniernational  Educati£>n  Act  of  1966  as 
passed  in   Senate 

|In  ^lll!i..Ilf,,,t,|l,il:Jr^l 


1967 

19«8 

40 

6 

10 

1960 

Ti 
■1  1 

T 

1'  I    1  ,r,.iU  i.rucranis 

It  II 

N  1  iK,\  institutes * 

1  urn  III  >  cuLiiiUige  for  fnreipn 

Mllii..tlli! 

'•  111.  .~^lu(ly  oI'Miraiiiaraiii" 
Total 

'1 
3,5 

"".ia 

90 
15 

4.55 

56 

105 

Sliidy. 


an.l  nv/ar,,  Of„r  of  I-.I.entio, -Fi^raJ  years  V.'tltl  and  10fl7  appn./,,  ,.,lions 

lln  tlioi;c.,iHlc  or,i,,|l;,rsJ 


KiM'al  year 

llif*;  appro- 

priaiion 


Fisc.-il  \i:ir  ]':«:' 


Pnsidenrs 

budpet 


House 


I        -'"a'e  Alipr..pr.i. 

allowance     |     allow  ai.er  i;,,,, 


Eiriiii>ii)n  iiiid  iiiiproviiiiiiit  of  vuciiuDaUdiHalion. 


iir.ints  to  .<tates  undir  Vooatlon:il  Kdtietilion  ^(  1  of  l(l«i3 

W.irk-,-lii(ly  proi;r,,]ii '    

Hi  ^id(  iili.il  viKiition.il  .<ih(>ols ---- 

\  I"  .itionai  .~luili  711  loan  .u-sistaniV: " "" 

Aiiv:inces  for  insurance  reserve  funds. 

liiiire.st  puyiiunl.s  on  inmred  loans..""!]!"]""" 

Elunml.iry  ami  •^enm. l.,r\  e.iueati.Mi.Ll  aili\  ilios. 

Assist, im-e  for  edtuMiionallv  deprived  eluMreir 

•  ■r  iMt.s  lo  I(K'al  idiiraliiitial  ,,t.'etirie.s 

Or.int-.-  for  ,<i.ir..  a(liiiinisir,iiii)n  evpcnsi.s  

nr.iiit-  lo  .-itaies  for  mI.oi.1  lihr.ir\  m.iieri.ils         

.•-upi.lriDeril  irv  eiliii  iiion.il  leniiTs  .iiid  MTvU-r* " " '" 

t^trenriheinne  .■^i..te  'li'p.iniiienls  of  edueation:     '" " 

(.r.illt,-  to  .sialic 

•  irants  fi.r  spen, i|  pmjirls..  ..  j  _'         

Adiill  lia.sic  iiiiKMtiiin " 


Dlylier  ciliicatioiMl  aiiiviliei? 


Iiropriuiis 


E/^^ao'u^^I'an,'"  ^"'■'"""'">-  ^''-'■^  ^""i  ^'Uinuun,  e.iuculi.m  p, 
lai  Slren.L'ilieniiiR  lii^'lier  eiiucatinn  re.sources 

(ID  (.raiiis  for  tr.iiiiin?  in  lilirarianship  ' 

(ei    Kes.'.4reli  ami  deiiifmslratioii  proj..|.i^ " " ' 

t.r.Mit.s  for  Mrenjillieiiiufr  .te^ell.pln^•  Histiuitioiis-  ' 

btuilcnt  a.ssi.siume:  

Ui;    Kiliieatiiiiial  opporiijiiKy  er,!!!!!;: 

(1)  (Jr.iiii.s  to  liijrlurrilii.aiion  inMiiiitiniii: 
a.)  lusu'rcii  loan sf  ^""""  '""''  ""^"""f"""-"^  oleducafionV.rtulenV.]]]:]:]:] 
(li  Ad\ariees  for  reserxr  fiiniis 

rj     Inlirisl  payiiHiits  on  ;ii,suri..i  Iii],"!;? 

let    "  ork-slii'ly  protir.iiiis  

Tt.iilier  pioprams;  """ - 

Ill)   Kellowslnji?  for  teachers  . 

(lit  Ptrenj,'tlieninE  teaeher  odiiealion  Virocram^ 

Improvement  of  lUiilei  graduate  instruelion  " 

'''"   ''nl^lelin.':'''^'''"  '"'"'■■" '^"'  '"^'""li-OsS  for  ac<i,iisition  of  equipmeiit 

II)  Television  eipilpnient 

'2)  Oilier  efpiiiiinent 
'li    In,-t!lijtes ' - 


Nation. d  Ti  aitii  rs  Coiv 
Student  lo,.n  iiisni.iiiie  fund. 


TTirlier  education  student  lo.ins 

\  oi.Mtional  .student  loiuis ]]]]]]]] ""' "" 

Hifli'i  ediieatinn  fai  iliiie?  coii-tnutinn 

liiaiits  for  eiinstrui-tion  nl  f,,eilities- 

I'lihlK-  eoiiiimaiity  eoliep.s  and  teehnifal  imslitutes 

I'ther  lll^•llel  e.lueatlonal  faeilm,..;  " 

i.i.ints  fore.  iTi  si  I  net  ion  of  (.-uiduate  faeiliiies 

'  onstiuetiiiri  lo.m.s    . 

I  i rants  fur  ,~i,iie  ,idiiiinisl  1  alive  eiiH-Ubt'S ' 

leeliuieal  siiviees 

J-intK.  t  e..do«  ment  ofi„!k,es  „f  r.p,  i(,,l,„re  ..r.d  t!,e  n.e.-h.nlr  arts  .j-r.aits  to  .«tates) , 
Fi>itnr.tes  at  end  of  table. 
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Department  of  Ihallh,  I-JI-n:alion.  and  \\\t(are,  OJice  of  Kducalion — Fiscal  years  1W6  and  l:iH7  appropriatinns — C'ontiiuiod 

I  I  In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Oraots  for  libraries 4. 


Grants  tor  library  s<>rvices 

(rraots  for  library  construction 

Inlorlibrary  coop<<ration 

Specialiied  State  services 

!<tate  institutional  services.      .. 

Services  for  physically  handicapped. 

Payments  to  school  districts 


Payinent-s  to  local  pilucational  aEcncies 
Payments  to  other  Federal  agencies 


Assistance  for  school  coiistriiclion- 


Aisistance  to  local  edncatioriiil  aginii's.  _  .     .   

Assistance  for  school  construction  on  Fedtral  i<r«!>t'rties 

Payments  for  technical  services , 


Defense  e<lucalioQal  activities. 


Fiscal  year 

I9«k'.  apprcK 
priation 


Fiscal  year  I9ti7 


55.000 


President's 
budget 


House 

allowance 


57.  50t) 


76,000 


.''enato 
allowance 


B7.  5<X) 


Approprii- 
lion 


. 


7fi.  l>iil 


2.i,  000 
31).  IWO 


388,000 

3W.  000 
22.000 


'27.  .ion 

29.  '100 

37,1 

:C". 

250 


50.078 


183,400 

l.W.  9U0 
24,  F,(KI 

22.937 


.Tl.  rum 

411.  (Mill 
375 

375 
2.5(1 


416.200 


391.  700 
24.  500 


2'2,937 


27.  500 

29.  i)i»l 

37j 

375 
•^0 


416,200 

391,700 
24.  500 

2.  937 


41..'<70 

7.500 

708 


412.608 


12.  317 

10. 000 


273.544 


12.  317 

10,  0011 

020 


431.357 


12.317 

IH.  o-w 

620 

446.  357 


3ri,  ivm 

40,11)111 


37', 
25(1 


416,  200 


391,  7(10 
24.  ,5110 


•J2.937 


12.317 

lU.  IKKl 
f.Jll 

44(i.  3:.: 


Student  loans: 

C  ontributions  to  loan  fund? 

Loans  to  educational  instituUons , 

Cancellation  of  student  loans 

Instructional  assistance: 

Acquisition  at  equipment  and  minor  remodeling: 

tlrants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools _ 

Orants  to  States  for  supervL«ion  and  ailuiinktration... 

Qraduate  fellowships 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing; 

Grants  to  States. .  

Institutes  for  counseling  personnel 

Advanced  training: 

Language  and  area  centers 

Research  _ 


Educational  media  research .\ 

Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services 


Institutes - .j. 

Kducatlonal  Improvement  for  the  handicapped 


Training  grants . 

Research  and  demmi^fraiions. 


Research  and  training 


Research,  surveys,  and  denionstriitions 

Construction  and  equipment  grants  fur  research  facilities. 
Research  and  training -.. 


Educational  research  (special  foreign  currency  program). 


Research  In  foreign  education.. 

Training,  research,  and  study  grants.. ..y. 


Eoretgn  language  tralnins  ;ind  area  studies:  Research,  training,  and  itiidles. 

Salaries  and  eipenses 

(Number  of  positions,  

Clrtl  rights  educational  activities 1 _. 


Institutes  fur  sclioul  [xr^inncl  ..nd  i;r.ints  to  school  boards. 

Administration  - - 

(Numl)er  of  [XisitKins; 


Arts  and  humanities  ediic.iti(in;il  aotivltie.s. 


In.structlonal  assistance: 

tirants  to  States       ..   .   -(.. 

I,oans  to  nonprofit  private  .s<ho<)ls ...i.. 

Teacher  training  institutes 


Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  (permanent):  Grants  to  Slat«a 

Promotion  of  vocational  education,  act  of  Feb.  23.  Itl7  (permanent):  Grants  to  States. 


Total  Office  ot  Education  appropriations. 
(Total  number  of  positionsi 


179.  .300 
1,600 

1150 


79.200 

1,  .5(10 
7,  .500 

i5,9<)l 

24,  .500 
7,250 

11.200 

2,  8<X1 
4.000 
2.2.50 

34,897 


34,  IS" 


2.5,500 


.54.200 

l.,5(P0 

7,  .51)0 

81,'J57 

24.  .500 
7, '2.50 

12.700 
3,  100 
4.400 

2,  2.50 
40,  000 

32,  IW) 


190,000 
2,000 


190,000 

2.  000 


84.300 
1.500 
7.500 

81,957 

24.  500 

7,250 

12.700 
3.  100 
4.400 
•2.  250 

40.000 


190.  Olio 

2,  i»m 


79.300 

1.500 

7.  500 

81,957 

24.  ,500 
7,  250 

12,700 
3,  liio 
4.4(J0 
2. -250 

30,000 


3'2,600 


32,000 


19,500 
6,000 


70. 000 


24.  .500 
H,  100 


KO,  0(10 


24,  ,500 
8,100 

80.000 


42,000 

•20,000 

8.000 


I. 000 


500 
500 


2.000 

«  30. 136 

(2. 192) 


,59.  600 
12.400 
8.000 

1.800 


765 
1.035 


,59.600 
12.400 
8,000 

1.800 


24,  ,500 
8,100 


70.000 


51.000 
12.400 
0.000 


79.  'XH) 

1,  .500 
7.5(11) 

81,  957 

24,  ,5011 
7,250 

12.700 

3.  IIK) 

4.  4110 

2.  2.'iO 
30,  0(10 

32,6<J0 


24,  .500 
8,100 


70,  000 


51.600 

12,40(1 
6,  0(X) 


1,000 


1,000 


76,5 
1.035 


.500 
500 


3,  ,500 
Ml., 563 
•(2,740) 


8.000 


=  = 


6.275 

1,725 

(90) 


1.000 


440 

60 

.500 


2,560 

7.161 


3,  342,  097 
(2,  282) 


11.115 

9.  650 

1,465 

(»2) 


3.500 
39,095 
(2.  537) 


.000 


S.00O 

6.  535 

1,465 

(92) 


,000 


440 

60 

500 


2,&S0 

7,161 

— 


440 

60 

500 


•2.660 

» 7. 161 


3,  513,  087 

(2,*32) 


3,926,445 
(•2,62«) 


3.000 
33.  Oi» 
(2, 139) 


8.000 


6.  ,53s 

1,465 

(92) 


,000 


440 

60 
50" 


•2,5.50 
»  7, 161 


3,  965, 300 
(2,231) 


,5(111 
.5(l() 


3.000 
35.  150 

(2.  472) 


8.  000 

6.  ^fj 

1,465 

(92) 


l.Oili) 


440 

61 1 
500 

2,  .550 
7,161 


3,901,675 
(2.504) 


■  Maximum  of  $30,000,000  and  31  positions  (or  adult  basic  education  to  tM  fundiMl 
within  total  of  $1,342,410,000, 

•  $21,100,000  appropriated  in  1966  and  $30,000,000  Included  In  President's  l'«7  budget 
■Oder  Offi(3e  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  transferred  to  the  (.itliw  of  Kducalion 

•  Adjusted  appropriation. 
OCToHEB  21.   1966. 


'  Included  $1,615,000  and  103  positions  relating  to  civil  rights  compliance  activili.'S 
which  were  transferred  to  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Socrelary"  under  the 
House  .and  Senate  action  and  appropriation, 

'  IVrni.inent  approiination  not  rc'piirlng  congressional  action. 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  5,  1966 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr,  Siwaker.  more 
and  more  statesmen  and  scl^olars  are 
pointing  out  the  need  to  broaden  the 
functions  of  NATO  lest  it  fade  away  like 
all  past  militaiT  alliances. 

One  such  is  Prof.  Leslie  Lipson,  a  pro- 
fes.sor  of  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  who  recently 
completed  an  assignment  as  director  of 
studies  of  the  Atlantic  Institute  in  Paris. 
The  Atlantic  Institute  is  the  interna- 
tinal,  nongovernmental  organization 
whose  purpose  is,  as  an  "idea  factory,"  to 
promote  unified  action  by  those  nations 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  which  are 
willing  to  cooperate  regarding  their  own 
development  and  the  discharge  of  their 
world  responsibilities.  Its  chainnan  is 
John  J.  McCloy,  former  U,S.  High  Com- 
missioner in  Geimany. 

Professor  Lipson  is  one  of  26  foreign 
policy  specialists  who  have  cooperated 
in  a  series  of  studies  of  the  future  of  the 
Atlantic  community  conducted  by  the 
House  Republican  Committee  on  NATO 
and  the  Atlantic  Community. 

As  chairman  of  that  committee,  I  wish 
to  bring  the  Lipson  study  to  your  atten- 
tion.  Here  it  is: 
The   Coordjn.*tion    of  Foreign   Policies   in 

NATO 
(By  Leslie  Lipson.  Director  of  Studies.  Atlan- 
tic Institute.  Paris,  on  leave  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley) 
In  a  group  of  allies,  the  successful  coc«-dl- 
natlon  of  foreign  policies  depends  on  d)  an 
accurate  recognition  of  established  facts  and 
changing  situations,  (2)   reahstic  analysis  of 
the  various  national  interests  involved,  and 
(3)   a  broad  agreement  on  long-term  objec- 
tives.   This  memorandum  will  attempt  a  re- 
view of  NATO's  achievements  and  prospects 
with  these  criteria  in  mind. 

NATO  was  originally  constituted  because 
of  the  existence  of  a  clear  and  present  danger. 
Stalin  had  declared  his  open  hostility  to  the 
Marshall  Plan.  The  Communist  Party  had 
engineered  its  coup  in  Czechoslovakia.  The 
large  Communist  Parties  of  Prance  and  Italy 
were  hampering  their  governments  and  were 
fomenting  industrial  strife.  It  seemed  prob- 
able that  a  Communist  onslaught  on  western 
Europe  was  being  prepared  at  a  time  when 
American  forces  had  been  substantially  re- 
duced, and  this  likelihood  appeared  ever 
more  real  In  1950  after  the  attack  by  North 
Korea  on  South  Korea.  Hence,  the  Immedi- 
ate motivation  for  the  founding  of  NATO  was 
the  fear  of  invasion;  and  its  initial  func- 
tions, understandably  and  properly,  were 
conceived  In  military  terms. 

Judged  in  this  light,  the  record  of  NATO 
hitherto  has  been  an  unqualified  success. 
Since  its  original  purpose  was  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  aggression  against  West- 
ern Europe.  NATO  has  been  fully  vindicated 
by  the  results.  The  organization  it  estab- 
lished was  an  act  of  prevention,  an  insur- 
ance policy;  and.  precisely  because  of  Its 
existence,  the  calamity  against  which  It  of- 
fered protection  never  occurred.  Nowadays, 
when  the  peoples  of  western  Europe  no  long- 
er hve  In  apprehension  of  a  Soviet  military 


thrust,  there  are  voices  which  proclaim  that 
the  shield  can  be  dropped  because  the  danger 
has  lessened  or  has  disappeared.  But.  if  the 
NATO  shield  were  in  fact  removed,  or  if. 
through  the  complacency  of  the  member- 
governments,  it  were  allowed  to  rust  to  the 
point  of  usefulness,  would  not  the  ensuing 
weakness  of  western  Europe  provide  a  temp- 
tation and  whet  anew  the  appetite  of  an 
aggressor? 

If  a  city  with  a  high  crime-rate  organizes 
its  police  force  so  effectively  that  crime  is 
reduced,  it  does  not  then  allow  that  force 
to  disintegrate.  But  it  will  be  wise  to  con- 
sider some  measure  of  reorganiz;>.tion  or  re- 
deployment. The  same  applies  to  NATO. 
The  authors  of  this  Alliance  did  not  regard 
its  framework  as  static  or  its  provisions  as 
unchangeable.  In  Article  10,  thev  allowed 
for  the  possibility  that  other  European  Suites 
might  be  invited  to  join  the  Organization— 
as  EubsequenUy  happened  in  the  cases  of 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  West  Germanv.  In  Ar- 
ticle 12.  they  stated  that,  after  the  Treaty 
had  been  in  force  for  ten  years  any  Party 
could  request  that  its  terms  be  re'viewed. 
Article  13  went  further  than  this  by  permit- 
ting any  member,  after  twenty  years  (i.e..  in 
1969).  to  give  twelve  months  notice  of  its 
intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Organization 
altogether.  Thus  far,  only  President  de 
Gaulle  has  indicated  that  his  Government 
might  avail  itself  of  this  posslbihty. 

The  need  for  changes  within  NATO  is  due 
not  only  to  the  changes  produced  by  NATO, 
but  also  to  the  evolution  which  has  Uken 
place  both  in  western  Europe  and  in  the 
Communist  world.  Although  the  salient  fac- 
tors in  this  evolution  are  well-known,  certain 
of  their  Implications  should  be  restated  and 
evaluated  together. 

The  economic  recovery  of  western  Europe 
is  linked  nowadays  to  two  contradictory 
tendencies.  While  integrative  associations 
such  OB  EEC.  have  been  established,  in  some 
quarters  these  are  matched  by  a  resurgence 
of  nationalistic  sentiments  which  in  turn 
give  rise  to  a  diversity  of  viewpoints  on  the 
subject  of  NATO's  present  capacity  and  fu- 
ture potential.  This  diversity  is  all  to  the 
good— as  liberty  itself  is  good— in  promoting 
the  maxunum  expression  of  ideas  on  which 
constructive  cooperation  may  eventually  be 
grounded.  Even  among  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  belonging  to  a  broader  communitv 
divergences  may  legitimately  arise  from  rea- 
sons of  geographical  location,  defensive  ca- 
pability, economic  resources,  political  tradi- 
tion, and  national  culture— a  list  which  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive.  It  is  such  consid- 
erations which  can  often  explain  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  attachment  on  the  part  of 
particular  countries  or  their  governments  to 
the  concept  of  an  Atlantic  Community  or 
the  varying  emphases  with  which  they  up- 
hold this  policy  or  that.  Feelings  of  na- 
tional pnde  are  none  the  less  real— in  small 
countries  no  less  than  in  the  great— and 
constitute  a  veritable  political  force  even 
though  these  may  be  based  on  unreal  assess- 
ments of  the  objective  situation.  Likewise 
a  concept  such  as  sovereignty  mav  retain  a 
symbolic  appeal  long  af  t«r  Its  logic  has  ceased 
to  conform  to  the  current  laws  of  life 

The  revival  of  self-confidence  and  the  re- 
sulting assertiveness  of  western  Europe  are 
connected,  paradoxically,  with  the  posses- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  U  S  S  R  In 
the  "balance  of  terror",  as  it  is  called  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  some  Europeans  believe  they  detect 
a  situation  which  provides  them  with  larger 
scope  for  diplomatic  maneuver.  Prom  the 
I'remises  that  the  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
opposite  sides  cancel  each  other  out  and 
that  war  between  the  two  Super-Powers  is 
for  that  reason  Improbable,  the  government 
of  a  small  or  medium-sized  state  may  draw 
the  conclusion  that  Its  security  Is  guaran- 
teed more  or  else  automatically— whether  it 
scrupulously  follows  the  leader  of  the  Alli- 


ance or  not.  That  such  a  conrluMon  is 
almost  certainly  erroneous  does  not  prevent 
It  seeming  persuasive  to  those  who  wish  it 
were  true  and  therefore  act  as  if  it  were. 

Viewed  in  another  way.  this  style  of  think. 
Ing  which,  though  typified  by  President  de 
Gaulle,  is  by  no  means  confied  to  him  or  to 
France,  is  a  reaction,  as  unrealistic  as  it  Is 
excessive,  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  west- 
ern Europe  depends  for  its  security  on  the 
United  States.  The  crux  of  the  problem  can 
be  stated  thus:  In  an  alliance  composed  of 
fifteen  members,  the  bulk  of  the  protection 
which  all  enjoy  is  provided  essentially  by  the 
power  of  One.  Yet.  precisely  because  this  Is 
an  Alliance  which  exalts  the  principle  of 
freedom,  because  nearly  all  of  the  member- 
states  are  democracies,  and  because  these 
are  old  nations  with  long  memories  and 
proud  traditions,  they  do  not  readily  resign 
themselves  to  complete  dependence' on  an- 
other government  in  matters  which  may  be 
vital,  not  merely  to  their  security,  but  even 
to  their  survival.  When  people  realize  that 
decisions  affecting  peace  or  war  can  be  taken 
in  the  capital  of  another  country,  over  whose 
government  they  have  no  direct  leverage  or 
control,  they  tend  to  be  hypercritical  about 
decisions  and  the  ways  In  which  thev  are 
sometimes  reached.  While  the  privilege  of 
deciding  belongs  to  the  suppliers  of  power 
the  prerogative  of  criticising  remains  with 
the  consumers. 

The  foreign  policies  which  one  seeks  to  co- 
ordinate issue  from  the  various  member- 
states  and  are  directed  to  solving  certain 
central  problems.  The  governments  which 
are  the  most  important  to  the  United 
States— for  the  reason  that  their  non- 
cooperation  is,  or  would  be.  the  source  of  the 
most  acute  difficulties— are  Great  Britain 
France,  and  West  Germany.  The  principai 
problems  on  which  their  agreement  is  sought 
are  these:  the  reunification  or  continued 
division  of  Germany,  military  policy  within 
NATO  including  the  production  and  control 
of  nuclear  weapons,  relations  with  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  The  posture  of  the 
governments  of  our  major  allies,  as  well  as 
the  issues  at  stake  in  these  questions,  require 
some  comment. 

Among  the  Atlantic  peoples.  Great  Britain 
occupies  a  unique  position.  This  is  a  Euro- 
pean country,  situated  so  close  to  the  con- 
tinent  as  to  share  the  Influences  of  its  com- 
merce and  culture.  But  it  Is  also  an  island 
With  an  ocean  at  its  front  door;  and  fre- 
quently throughout  their  modern  history  the 
avenues  of  opportunity  have  drawn  the  is- 
landers towards  the  open  sea.  Linked  by 
interest  and  propinquity  to  Europe,  the  Brit- 
ish are  united  with  North  America  by  politi- 
cai  and  social  affinity.  Of  them,  one  may  sav 
adapting  what  Churchill  has  said  of  Canada' 
that  they  are  the  lynch-pin  of  the  Atlantic 
world. 

At  the  present  time,  the  British  confront 
a    major    turning-point    in    their    long    and 
spochal  history.     In  Dean  Acheson's  phrase 
they  have  lost  an  empire,  but  have  not  yet 
found    a    role.      They    need    the    association 
of  a  larger  partnership,  but  are  still  unsure 
what  form  it  will  take,  and  what  direction 
By  geography  and  history,  alike,  thev  are  the 
natural   members   of   an    Atlantic    grouping 
But  besides  this  more  comprehensive  union 
they  seek  a  place  in  smaller  groups  of  more 
limited  embrace. 

For  a  decade  and  a  half  after  the  end  nf 
World  War  II,  the  British,  when  they  looked 
beyond  their  islaml.  felt  closest  to  their 
Commonwealth.  The  United  States,  with 
which  Britain  prided  Itself  on  having  a 
special  relationship,  occupied  second  place: 
and  western  Europe  though  geographically 
nearest,  was  psychologically  a  distant  third. 
Recently,  these  priorities  have  been  drasti- 
cally shifted,  ixcept  for  their  traditional 
links  with  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  British  are  no  longer  at  home 
in  the  Commonwealth  which  they  once  dom- 
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Inated  and  which  appears  more  as  a  liabil- 
ity than  AS  an  asset.  Hence,  while  con- 
tinuing their  close  alignment  with  the  United 
Stat«e.  on  whom  they  have  become  Increas- 
ingly dependent  for  military  and  monetary 
support,  they  are  now  in  the  process  of  re- 
discovering the  European  continent  where 
they  have  sought  to  establish  commercial 
links.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Brit- 
ish retain  from  their  imperial  past  a  world- 
wide trading  network,  a  series  of  military 
bases,  and  an  influence  derived  from  past 
experience  and  present  example. 

Some  interesting  comparisons  can  be  made 
between  the  position  of  Britain  and  that 
of  Prance  under  the  presidency  of  General 
de  Gaulle.  Although  the  Gaulllst  regime  has 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  our  least 
accoounodatlng  European  ally,  actually  there 
are  certain  similarities  between  French  pol- 
icy since  1958  and  that  of  the  British. 
Prance,  too.  has  liquidated  an  empire,  has 
recognized  the  Ck>mmunist  government  of 
China,  and  Is  currently  developing  its  own 
national  force  of  rockets  and  nuclear  bombs. 
As  the  seat  of  a  culture  which  ha^  gained 
International  respect,  thty  claim  cinsldera- 
tlon,  not  only  as  a  European  people,  but  also 
as  a  world  power. 

These  parallels  are  obscured,  however,  by 
two  over-rldlng  differences. 

One  of  these,  the  extreme  brusqueness  of 
the  General's  diplomatic  style.  Is  attribu- 
table to  traits  of  personality,  which  manifest 
themselves  in  much  the  same  way  whether 
in  relations  with  Washington  or  London,  or 
Brussels,  or  his  domestic  critics.  The  other 
salient  characteristic  of  Gaullist  p>ollcy  has 
a  deeper  Implication.  It  is  the  reassertion 
of  an  outlook  which  is  strongly  nationalistic. 
and,  as  such,  stands  opposed  to  any  species 
of  Integration  in  larger  unions,  whether 
these  be  Atlantic  or  European.  This  re- 
surgent nationalism,  of  which  President  de 
OauUe  has  become  the  chief  Eurof>ean  ex- 
ponent, unfortunately  assumes  the  form  of 
an tl- Americanism  for  the  reason  that  the 
pursuit  of  any  sep>arate  national  policy— be 
It  strategic  or  diplomatic — must  result  In  a 
challenge  to  the  leadership  in  the  Alliance 
of  Its  strongest  member. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  point  out  the 
contradictions  In  the  Gaulllst  position  and 
the  unrealism  of  certain  of  its  particulars. 
The  General  desires  that  Europe  should  be 
the  equal  partner  of  the  United  States,  yet 
lie  la  hostile  to  that  European  Integration 
which  alone  could  make  equality  genuine. 
He  resents  the  fact  of  hegemony  when  It  is 
exercised  by  the  United  States,  but  would 
welcome  the  hegemony  of  Prance.  He  in- 
sists on  developing  an  Independent  French 
nuclear  force,  without  recognizing  that  It 
cannot  constitute  by  itself  a  deterrent  to  a 
would-be  aggressor. 

Tet.  when  all  that  has  been  said,  there 
reooalns  In  the  phenomenon  of  GauUism  an 
aspect  which  Is  not  peculiar  to  the  General 
blnvself  or  even  to  his  country.  In  Germany. 
there  are  those  In  contemporary  public  life. 
who  have  been  called  GaulUsts  (Franz  Josef 
Strauss  is  an  example ) :  and  there  are  those 
at  both  extremes  of  the  British  political 
spectrum,  the  far  Right  as  well  as  the  far 
l>ft,  who  could  qualify  for  the  same  labeL 
Viewed  In  this  light,  the  anti-American 
aspect  of  GaulUsm  exempllSee  that  general 
human  reaction  towards  any  power  which  is 
bigger  and  stronger  and  more  successful — 
as  was  manifested  in  the  past  towards  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  Germany  in  the  days 
when  hegemony  was  theirs.  Along  with 
gratitude  and  respect,  envy  and  resentment 
are  among  the  factors  of  which  international 
politics  must  take  account. 

The  relations  of  Germany  both  with  the 
United  States  and  with  its  European  part- 
nef«  are  another  story.  This  Ls  a  people 
which  bears  a  burden  of  guilt,  but  it  is  un- 
evenly distributed.  The  new  generation  of 
young  adults — those  under  25  years  of  age — 


cannot  be  held  resprmstble  for  the  p.i.'Jt  ex- 
cesses of  German  militarism  or  the  crimes 
of  Hitler.  Innocent  of  such  deeds,  they  as- 
pire to  a  future  in  which  they  and  their 
country  will  be  treated  as  eciiialti.  whether 
as  a  wholly  independent  stat-e  or  within  any 
tinion  or  alUance  Among  the  older  genera- 
tion and  those  of  middle-age.  three  points  of 
view  are  discernible — nattonali.sm.  European 
unity,  and  close  alieament  with  the  United 
States.  This  Inst  ha.s  been  the  official  policy 
under  Chancellors  .Adenauer  and  Erh.ird.  be- 
cause Ciemian  s(>cunty  depends  on  American 
power.  But  that  did  not  exclude  a  vigorous 
support  for  Eurojyeani.^n  by  the  .Adenauer 
Koveriunenl.  the  climax  being  attained  In 
the  Franco-German  treaty  of  reconciliation 
and  cooperation 

The  que*.r.ir>n  of  the  future  place  of  the 
German  people  in  Europe  wiis  not  settled  by 
the  defeat  of  Hitler's  re<lme.  and  it  was  left 
to  hang  over  from  the  bold  war  of  Stalin's 
period,  when  were  formed  the  two  blocs 
which,  despite  a  marked  evolution,  persist 
sul>st,nitially  today  Two  of  the  ve.xed  prob- 
lems which  Illustrate  so  clearly  both  the 
need,  and  the  difficulty,  of  coordinating  for- 
eign policies  in  the  western  Alliance  are  re- 
lated directly  to  Germany.  One  is  the  choice 
between  reunification  or  per{>etuating  the 
present  division:  the  other  concerns  the  pro- 
duction and  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  to  the  former,  weighty  arguments  exist 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  favor  of 
runification  is  the  moral  claim  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  ije  treat-ed  as  a  single  people  and 
to  live  under  a  common  government. 
Grounded  on  the  principle  of  Jvistice,  such  a 
•  claim  comes  inappropriately  from  that  older 
generation  which  in  past  years  allowed  the 
fxjwer  of  a  unified  German  state  to  be  tiu-ned 
to  aggressive  ends.  But  the  plea  for  Justice 
has  a  very  different  sound  when  it  is  voiced 
by  the  young  who  represent  their  country's 
future  and  cannot  fairly  be  Identified  with 
the  evils  of  yesterday.  The  reverse  side  of 
this  argument  should  also  be  considered.  If 
the  two  partfi  of  Germany  are  not  reunited, 
a  sense  of  mjustice  is  Ulcely  to  be  intensifled. 
In  that  case,  a  mood  could  become  wide- 
spread, from  which  a  Na^-style  movement 
might  onoe  again  originate  and  a  new  po- 
tential Fuhrer  could  base  his  power  on  the 
frustrated  desire  to  be  reunited. 

But  a  case  can  also  be  made  against  re- 
unification. If  the  two  parts  were  rejoined, 
the  resulting  stat.e  would  unquestionably  be 
the  strongest  In  Europe  west  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  being  so,  the  Germans  would 
become  the  arbiters  of  the  European  conti- 
nent. If  they  should  choose  to  align  them 
with  the  USSR.,  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  western  world  would  be  titled  decisively 
in  Russia's  favor.  Conversely.  If  they  aligned 
themselves  with  us.  it  would  be  titled  against 
Russia  Just  as  decisively.  Manifestly,  it  is 
dangerous  for  either  the  United  States  or 
the  U.SSR.  to  permit  such  a  situation  to 
arise;  and  for  that  reason,  and  in  t'nis  sense, 
both  we  and  the  Russians  may  be  considered 
to  have  a  tacit  common  interest  in  keeping 
Germany  divided  as  at  present. 

It  could  be  suggested,  however,  that  a  re- 
united Germany  might  be  prevented  from 
dominating  its  neighbors.  If,  as  a  condition 
of  reunification,  it  were  required  by  treaty 
to  accept  Umitations  on  its  future  armaments 
and.  perliaps,  to  pursue  a  policy  of  neutrality 
(for  which  Austria  supplies  a  precedent). 
But  the  answer  to  this  is  that,  if  a  future 
German  government  were  to  violate  such  a 
treaty,  it  could  not  be  enforced — except  at 
the  price  of  a  major  war.  In  terms  of  power. 
Germany  is  not  to  be  classified  along  with 
Austria,  and  restrictions  which  are  prac- 
ticable and  acceptable  In  the  one  case  would 
be  meaningless  as  applied  to  the  other. 

Further,  if  Germany  is  ever  to  be  reunified, 
one  needs  to  consider  the  method  by  which 
that  would  be  brought  about.  All  respon- 
sible men  will  rule  out  tiie  use  of  force  since. 


ii  employed  In  that  situation  for  that  pur- 
pose it  could  involve  a  high  risk  of  escalating 
uito  a  major  war  conducted  with  nuclear 
bombs.  If.  on  the  other  hand.  Germany  is 
to  be  reunited  by  peaceful  means,  not  only 
must  its  immediate  neighbors  consent,  but 
so  mtiit  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  view  of  the  well-known  Russian 
fears  of  German  power,  arising  from  t!ie 
memories  of  the  two  world  wars  of  thi.s 
century,  is  there  any  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Government  would  ever  consent  to 
reunification? 

Only  one  situation  can  be  envisaged  in 
which  that  is  likely —namely,  if  the  Russians 
become  obsessed  with  another  fear  which 
exceeds  tlieir  fear  of  the  Germans:  This  may 
possibly  occur  when  the  government  of  China 
has  completed  the  development  of  its  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  missiles  required  for  their 
delivery.  It  will  then  possess  the  means  to 
challenge  the  Russian  occupation  of  Siberia 
and  may  seek  to  expand  into  that  region 
In  that  eventuality,  the  Russians  will  need 
to  secure  their  position  in  the  west,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to 
eastern  Asia.  Conceivably,  they  may  be 
ready  to  pay  the  price  of  letting  ESast  Ger- 
many go.  Until  that  time  comes,  if  Indeed 
it  ever  does.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
Germany  will  remain. divided. 

The  production  and  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  raises  questions  of  which  some  are 
specially  connected  with  the  German  prob- 
lem, while  others  reach  out  to  the  pKjlitical, 
economic  and  military  foundations  of  the 
Alliance.  The  various  members  of  NATO 
differ  markedly  in  their  attitudes  to  nuclear 
bombs.  Some  of  the  smaller  states,  such  as 
Denmark,  refuse  to  admit  these  weapons  to 
their  country,  fearing  that  they  would  then 
be  a  prime  target  for  Russian  attack  in  the 
event  of  war.  France,  for  nationalistic  rea- 
sons, has  produced  some  nuclear  bombs  and 
rockets  of  its  own.  but  does  not  permit  Amer- 
ican weapons  of  this  kind  on  its  territory. 
Britain,  like  France.  px>ssesses  its  own  nuclear 
arsenal:  but.  unlike  Prance,  does  allow  Amer- 
ican bombs  on  British  soil.  West  Germany 
neither  manufacttires  nor  owns  bombs,  but 
American  bombs  are  located  within  its  bor- 
ders under  American  control. 

Can  a  common  policy  be  produced  from 
such  dlsslmllars?  My  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  seek  reconciliation  of  oppoeites. 
The  military  and  economic  factors  tend,  on 
the  whole,  In  one  direction;  potential  and 
psychological  factors.  In  another. 

It  has  already  l^n  proven  that  several 
countries  In  the  western  world,  besides  the 
United  States,  possess  the  technoligical  ca- 
pacity to  produce  nuclear  bombs  and  long- 
range  rockets.  But.lt  has  also  become  clear 
that  only  the  strongest  of  the  economies  can 
bear  the  cost  (in  manpower,  finance,  and 
materials)  without  suffering  strain  and  sac- 
rifice elsewhere.  Judged  in  terms  of  econ- 
omies and  technology,  there  are  only  two  sys- 
tems which  can  be  Justified  in  the  western 
Alliance:  (1)  production  by  the  United 
States  alone,  or  (2)  production  by  NATO,  and 
under  its  auspices,  in  a  Joint  arrangement  of 
the  participating  member-states.  Either  one 
of  these  methods  has  the  advantage  that  it  is 
unified  and  centralized,  and  thereby  avoids 
the  risks  of  indefinite  proliferation. 

In  the  military  sphere,  the  same  case  can 
be  made  for  unity  and  centralization  in  such 
matters  as  the  control  and  custody  of  nuclear 
bombs  and  decisions  concerning  their  use. 
These  bombs  are  annihilating.  With  rockets, 
they  arrive  like  lightning.  Hence,  there  are 
the  soundest  military  reasons  for  Instituting 
an  Integrated  command.  If  all  deterrents 
fall  and  if  a  nuclear  attack  should  ever  t>e 
launched  against  the  West,  effective  defense 
and  counter-measures  would  require  both 
unity  and  speed.  The  more  fingers  there  are 
on  the  trigger,  the  less  Is  the  likelihood  that 
these  requirements  can  be  met. 

But  these  military,  economic  and  tech- 
nological considerations  are  offset  by  political 
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.and  psychological  factors,  which  foster  the 
spread  of  national  nuclear  systems  and  a  con- 
sequent decentralization  of  command  and 
control  People  are  understandably  appre- 
hensive if  others  have  the  power  to  take  the 
decisions  on  which  it  depends  whether  they 
will  live  or  die.  They  seek  alternative  means, 
therefore,  to  protect  themselves  against  pos- 
sible errors  of  judgment — whence  an  allied 
government  may  conclude  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  national  deterrent,  however,  limited 
in  scope,  affords  some  modicum  of  independ- 
ence. In  addition,  a  government  which  is 
naticmallstic,  and  is  influenced  by  considera- 
tions of  prestige,  may  persuade  itself  that  its 
status  requires  that  it  build  a  bomb  of  its 
own.  Such  feelings  are  understandable, 
though  not  Justifiable.  Still  less  Justifiable 
is  the  international  danger  of  indefinite  pro- 
liferation which  can  result.  It  shovild  be 
added  that  those  Etiropean  governments 
(i.e.  France  and  Britain),  whose  policies  in 
this  field  stimulate  a  German  desire  to  do  the 
same,  are  certainly  those  which  strongly 
object  to  the  production  by  Germans  of  a 
national  nuclear  bomb. 

In  sum,  the  following  possibilities  have  to 
be  considered;  (1)  Production  and  control 
of  nuclear  bombs  solely  by  the  United  States 
for  the  NATO  Allies.  This  runs  counter  to 
the  national  attitudes  of  certain  European 
governments.  (2)  Continued  proliferation 
of  national  nuclear  systems  within  the  Al- 
liance. This  involves  the  risks  of  independ- 
ent action,  and  the  dangers  of  indefinite  nu- 
clear  proliferation.  (3)  A  NATO  solution. 
Production  and  control  of  all  nuclear  systems 
by  members  of  the  Alliance  to  be  conducted 
solely  imder  the  authority  and  auspices  of 
NATO,  Questions:  Wotild  our  Government 
agree  to  such  an  arrangement  in  principle? 
If  so,  could  a  satisfactory  machinery  be  de- 
vised? 

A  third  Issue  confronting  the  Alliance,  and 
requiring  some  coordination  of  foreign  pol- 
Icies.  consists  in  the  relations  between  the 
NATO  countries  and  those  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  Hitherto,  apart  from  our 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
Berlin,  one  crisis  only,  that  of  Cyprus,  has 
erupted  inside  the  area  of  NATO  Jurisdictiou 
which  led  to  actual  fighting  and  entailed  the 
possibilities  of  wider  conflict.  In  the  Cyprus 
rase,  although  all  parties  involved  were  mem- 
bers of  NATO.  It  has  not  been  NATO,  but  the 
U.N.  which  has  taken  the  lead  In  mediating 
the  conflict  and  dispatching  a  peace-keeping 
force  to  the  troubled  area.  Outside  the  At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean,  situations  con- 
tinue to  erupt  which  are  of  concern  to  the 
Alliance  for  the  reasons  that  a  civil  war  can 
erupt  into  a  general  war  and  a  change  of 
regime  may  alter  the  balance  of  power  within 
a  geographical  region.  Suez,  the  Congo,  and 
currently  Vietnam,  are  vivid  reminders  of 
this  truth. 

The  question,  then,  for  NATO  is  whether 
the  Alliance,  as  such,  can  concert  its  policies 
so  as  to  present  a  common  front  in  coping 
with  situations  of  this  kind--and  a  common 
front  implies  both  diplomatic  measures  and. 
where  necessary,  military  action  planned  and 
executed  in  concert.  To  do  this  involves  two 
requirements  at  least.  First,  there  must  be 
preliminary  discussion— leading,  one  hopes. 
t«  eventual  agreement— about  the  conditions 
in  which  Joint  Intervention  by  the  NATO 
Allies  would  be  appropriate  and  desirable 
outside  of  the  NATO  area.  Since  the  cir- 
cum.stances  in  the  particular  cases  are  likely 
to  vary  mj  much,  it  is  Impossible  to  be  en- 
tirely specific  in  advance  of  the  event  How- 
ever, agreement  might  be  reached,  in  broad 
lerm.'^.  about  such  situations  in  general.  Sec- 
ond, it  .should  then  be  possible  to  Institute 
a  standing  machinery  which  would  make 
immediate  recommendations  or  decisions 
about  what  NATO  should  do  whenever  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  affairs  erupts. 

If  any  such  arrangements  are  to  function 
satisfactorily,   what    is   abundantly   clear,    is 


that  there  must  be  the  fullest  and  frankest 
prior  consultation  among  Allies  if  their  con- 
sent is  sought  for  Joint  action.  NATO  is  not 
a  super-State  and  does  not  have  the  political 
power  to  take  decisions  on  behalf  of  the 
member-governments.  (-When,  and  if.  tliat 
stage  is  ever  attained,  we  would  have  reached 
the  point  of  the  political  Integration  of  the 
Atlantic  Community.  That  may  be  tilti- 
mately  desirable,  but  it  is  not  the  present  ac- 
tuality.) For  the  time  being,  granted  that 
NATO  Is  an  Alliance  of  separate  States,  their 
governments  are  not  going  to  write  a  "blank 
check"  authorizing  any  one  of  their  number, 
even  the  leading  power  of  the  group.  U)  act 
on  their  behalf  in  unforeseen  contingencies. 
The  United  States  may  Justifiably  hope  to 
obtain  support  for  Joint  action  if  procedures 
are  employed  for  prfor  consultation  .and  con- 
.sent.  but  not  taking  unilateral  me.asures  for 
others  to  follow.  This  is  the  essence  of  part- 
nership in  a  society  of  democraticallv-minded 
peoples. 

Finally,  it  may  be  suggested  that  there  are 
other  possible  spheres  of  action  which  would 
involve  a  departure  from  NATO's  eswblished 
role  to  date,  but  are  simply  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  its  original  and  underlying  concepts. 
This  memorandum  opened  with  the  assertion 
that  NATO  was  designed  In  the  face  of  an 
immediate  danger.  True  enough— but.  it  lias 
always  contained  the  seeds  of  a  larger  vi.sion. 
That  vision  is.  or  should  be.  the  dedication  to 
the  values  of  western  civilization  and  a  de- 
termination to  safeguard  and  develop  them 
both  within  the  Atlantic  region  and  wher- 
ever the  Atlantic  peoples  can  transmit  their 
influence  and  culture.  Thus  far.  NATO  has 
limited  itself  to  the  military  function,  which 
it  has  conducted  with  success.  But  it  is  now 
time  to  pose  squarely  the  question:  Is  the 
military  role  enough?  Should  not  NATO 
begin  to  cultivate  more  fruits  from  the  seed. 

It  could  plausibly  be  argued  that  NATO 
needs  at  this  time  to  acquire  a  new  elan  by 
deliberately  launching  Itself  Into  new  activi- 
ties which  are  not  military  and  which  will 
broaden  the  purposes  of  the  Organization 
and  deepen  its  meaning.  If  that  argiunent 
holds  up  after  examination,  what  could  these 
activities  be? 

For  a  start,  two  may  be  suggested  here. 
The  NATO  members,  belonging  for  the  most 
part  to  the  most  highly  developed  region  in 
the  world,  have  an  obligation,  as  well  as  a 
selfish  interest,  to  assist  the  more  backward 
areas.  NATO  could  consider  the  advisability 
of  embarking  on  a  program  of  economic  aid 
and  technical  assistance  to  some  of  the  less 
highly  developed  States  In  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  and  this  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  engrafting  onto  NATO  and  In- 
troduclng  Into  its  politics  the  persons  and 
organizations  whose  specialties  lie  in  eco- 
nomic and  technical  development  and  in  hu- 
man welfare. 

In  addition,  since  homo  Atlanticus  h.ns 
distinguished  himself  by  the  evolution  of  his 
ethical  ideals,  political  Institutions,  and  cre- 
ative culture,  NATO  could  well  address  itself 
to  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  peo- 
ples—i.e.  the  values  which  they  share  and 
have  developed  in  common  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  North  America.  Consequently,  It 
would  be  entirely  appropriate  for  NATO,  and 
wholly  consonant  with  the  larger  vision 
which  inspired  its  inception,  for  the  Organi- 
zation henceforth  to  Initiate  new  programs 
for  intellectual  cooperation  and  for  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanges.  While  it  Is 
essential  to  maintain  the  defensive  shield 
that  protects  the  body  politic  of  western 
civilization,  it  Is  no  less  Important  to  nour- 
ish the  spirit  that  accords  the  entire  enter- 
prise its  raison  d'etre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  is  indebted 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Cleveland]  for  an  analysis  of  the 
Lipson  study.    The  gentleman  is  a  mem- 


ber  of  our  committee  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I 
yield  to  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Professor  Llpson's 
paper  is  a  perceptive  and  challenging  ex- 
position of  the  current  state  of  NATO 
affairs.  He  thoughtfully  points  out  that 
NATO's  very  success  in  carrying  out  the 
mission  jpr  which  it  was  created— de- 
fense agflnst  Communist  expansion — Is 
perhaps  jhe  main  reason  for  the  present 
difficulties. 

The  nations  of  the  Alliance,  cnjovinc  a 
breathing  spell  behind  the  NATO  shield 
and.  in  a  rather  curious  way.  secure  be- 
neath the  nuclear  "balance  of  terror  "  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  freer  to  follow  individual,  na- 
tionalistic goals.  The  wreckage  of  war 
ha.s  been  swept  away,  and,  although 
many  scars  of  war  are  forever  engraved 
on  the  landscapes  and  in  the  souls  of  the 
people,  prosperity  has  come.  A  new  gen- 
eration has  risen,  free  from  the  wounds 
and  bitter  memories  of  war. 

The  Communist  aggressor  has  been 
balked  and  now  appears  at  least  to  di- 
rect his  attention  toward  internal  prob- 
lems—and to  the  rising  threats  against 
himself  from  the  Par  Esist. 

Conditions  are  changed  from  the 
founding  days  of  NATO.  The  mono- 
lithic equipoise  for  international  commu- 
nism is  gone  for  the  moment,  along  with 
its  one-time  wholly  Russian  color.  The 
threat  to  free  nations  is  not  lessened  but 
It  has  changed. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  look;  for  adapta- 
tions to  new  circumstances ;  for  recasting 
the  Atlantic  structure  to  gain  a  better 
expression  and  effectuation  of  our  com- 
mon hopes  and  goals. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  it 
careful  study  and,  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  NATO  Task  Force.  I 
Invite  and  welcome  their  constructive 
comment  and  observations. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  ninth  and  last  of  the  Atlantic  studies 
conducted  by  our  committee.  I  ti-ust 
these  have  been  useful  to  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  House  of  foreign  policy.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  Real  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVTS 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
front  page  of  a  recent  October  issue  of 
the  Machinist,  the  official  newspaper  of 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, is  of  timely  interest  and  accord- 
ingly I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
generally.    It  follows : 

Can  Yor  Talk  About  Rack  WriHouT  Losing 
YorR  Temper? 

It's  not  easy. 

Because  there  are  people  busy  stirring  up 
trouble.     They  deliberately  anger  you. 

They  plan  It  that  way. 
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The  extremists,  the  professional  hate- 
peddlers  and  racists — they're  all  trying  to 
blind  you  to  the  real  issues  of  the  1966  politi- 
cal campaign. 

Hate  la  not  the  real  Issue.  Neither  Is 
prejudice  or  property  or  who  lives  in  your 
neigh  t>or  hood. 

Tbe  real  Issue  Is  progress. 

Do  we  move  ahead  on  education,  medicare, 
Joba.  social  security  and  the  whole  Important 
roster  of  social  needs?  Do  we  really  attack 
the  key  problems  of  tax  reform,  consumer 
protection,  automation  and  efBclent  public 
transportation  ? 

Or  do  we  simply  forsake  progress  and  cave 
In  to  the  hate  peddlers? 

It's  not  easy  to  hear  the  voice  of  reason 
'when  unreasonable  people  are  shouting  hate 
In  your  ears.  They  plstol-whlp  you  con- 
stantly about  the  race  Issue.  They  want  you 
to  focus  your  total  attention  on  the  race 
issue.  Their  plot  is  to  persuade  you  to 
desert  your  real  friends  and  vote  their  way. 

Hate  is  their  stock  In  trade.  Hate  is  sand 
In  your  eyes. 

If  your  Congressman  or  Senator  voted  for 
civil  rights  legislation,  he's  a  target  of  the 
far  right.  They'll  blame  him  for  riots,  civil 
disobedience  and  all  the  other  social  prob- 
lems caused  by  generations  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  hate-mongers  ignore  completely  what 
your  trade  union  emphasizes  most :  The  89th 
Congress  is  probably  the  best  Congress  since 
the  critical  Roosevelt  days  of  1933.  This 
Congress  has  p>as6ed  mors  legislation  for  the 
good  of  more  people  than  any  Congress  in 
history. 

The  hate-peddlers  figure  you'll  forget  that 
fact.  They  think  you're  a  patsy  for  their 
propaganda  and  a  push-over  for  their  plans 
to  imdermlne  progress   and  democracy. 

They're  using  race  to  divide  and  conquer. 

TheyTe  throwing  the  sand  of  hate  Into 
your  eyes  to  obscure  your  vision  and  give 
them  the  chance  to  get  rid  of  medicare, 
■cuttle  education  programs,  wreck  job- 
creating  legislation,  beat  down  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  stop  dead  In  their  tracks 
effort*  to  protect  the  consumer  and  reform 
our  antiquated  tax  laws.  • 

There's  nothing  new  about  the  technique. 

They  tried  It  30  years  ago  in  Germany. 
And  it  worked.    ' 


there  is  not  an  individual  in  this  House 
who  will  not  feel  a  vacuum  when  the 
name  of  Frank  Chelf  fails  to  appear  on 
the  roll  of  the  90ih  Congress. 


The  Honorable  Frank  Chelf 


SPEECH  ' 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  n,oRn)A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
day  of  the  89th  Congress  nnarked  the  end 
of  22  years  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  Kentucky's  Prank  Chelf. 
I  have  been  extremely  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  say  I  have  spent  12  of  those  years 
serving  alongside  Frank  on  the  distin- 
guished House  Judiciary  Committee.  In 
that  regard,  let  me  say  that  the  commit- 
tee and  the  House  of  Representatives  »'lll 
not  be  the  same  without  him.  His  sage 
advice,  his  humor,  his  warm  friendship 
will  be  extremely  missed.  Kentucky  and 
the  Nation  will  lose  the  able  services  of 
an  admirable  statesman.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  of  his  decision  to  retire  from  public 
service.  I  am  confident  that,  irregardless 
of  what  side  of  the  aisle  he  stands  on. 


ASW  Weapons  and  Equipment 

EXTEN.SIO.N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
with  much  interest  the  veiT  fine  article 
by  Rear  Adm.  Con.'^tantine  A.  Karaberis, 
U.S.  Navy,  commander  of  the  Antisub- 
marine Warfare  Sy.stem,s  Project  Office, 
which  appears  in  the  October  1966  issue 
of  Navy  maaazine.  I  feel  that  my  col- 
leatiue-s  will  also  find  the  article  of  inter- 
est and  I  offer  it  for  reprinting  in  the 

CONGRESSION.AL  RECORD,  as  f  OllOWS : 

N.fVY  Stres.'-.inc  Dlsciplinfd  Minacement  for 

Ore.^ter  Relmeility  of  ASW  Wi  apons  and 

Kquipmcnt 

(By  Rear  Adm.  Const.intlne  A.  Karaberis, 
US  Niivy.  Conunander,  ASW  Systems  Proj- 
ect Offirei 

Reliable  antisubmarine  warfare  systems  are 
essenti:U  to  our  Navy  in  meeting  the  sub- 
marine threat  of  today.  Tliey  are  even  more 
import. uit,  for  the  future.  First,  and  fore- 
mast, rehabihty  is  achieved  In  our  ASW 
equipments  by  applying  cHsciplmed  manage- 
ment to  our  technical  etiorts.  Only  thus  can 
the  re.^arch  proven  In  the  laboratories  be 
translated  Into  the  reliable  performance  the 
Fleet  opernt^jr  neeci.«;. 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  disci- 
plined reliability  m.magement  concept,  it  is 
desirable  first  to  understand  the  ASW  tech- 
nical management  structure. 

For  several  years.  Congress  had  urged  that 
the  organization  and  management  of  the 
widely  dl-persed  ASW  programs  of  the  Navy 
receive  a  greater  degree  of  coordination.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Pan!  H.  Nitze  took  certain 
important  actions  in  1964  to  strengthen  the 
management  of  the  effort  by  establishing  the 
Office  of  the  Director.  .^SW  Programs  (Vice 
Admiral  C  B.  Martelli,  under  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (CNOi .  and  the  Office  of  the 
Manager.  .'VSW  Systems  Project,  under  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Material   (Vice  Admiral  I.  J. 

£ntin) . 
MANAGEMENT  INTENSITT  . 
;  Manager.  ASW  Systems  Project,  is 
y  coupled  with  the  Dirertor,  ASW  Pro- 
grams, and  Is  responsive  to  his  requirements 
for  the  development,  p.-odudion.  installa- 
tion and  oupport  of  al!  ASW  Systems. 

Tlie  Manager.  Antl-Subm.arlne  Warfare 
Systems  Project  (  MASWSP  t ,  is  charged  with 
prodding  to  almost  all  of  the  ASW  material 
eetablisliment  the  high  degree  of  manage- 
ment intensity  normally  ai-sociated  with  the 
terni  Project  Management  ''  However,  in- 
stead of  managing  one  project,  as  was  the 
case  with  Polaris,  the  manager  had  virtually  a 
hundred  projects,  some  Interrelated  and  some 
not.  Furthermore,  not  only  do  these  ASW 
systems  cover  the  environmental  spectrum 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  outer  space, 
they  also  include  billions  of  dolUu-s  worth  of 
fleet  inventories  which  must  be  maintained 
and  updated. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  "span  of  con- 
trol" concept,  this  far  exceeds  what  any  man- 
ager should  undertake.  However,  It  can  be 
viewed  not  in  the  terms  of  "span  of  control" 
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but  in  terms  of  "managerial  responsibility," 
where  the  span  is  limited  only  by  the  number 
of  project  officers  that  can  be  Instructed. 
guided  and  helped  to  reach  the  objectives  of 
their  own  Jobe. 

The  basic  management  of  ASW  programs 
c.^n  be  divided  into  two  categories.  The  fir.st 
concerns  the  over-all  management  of  the 
multitudinous  projects  within  the  purview 
of  the  ASW  Systems  Project.  The  second  in- 
volves the  management  of  individual  pro- 
grams, such  as  a  specific  torpedo  project. 

SOME    of    the    problems 

The  methods  of  management  for  reliabil- 
ity and  the  identifiable  reliability  problem.s 
of  both  categories  are  closely  interrelated 
As  such,  the  principal  reliabilitv  problems  of 
MASWSP  fall  into  several  broad  areas. 

In  every  case,  and  of  utmost  importance, 
is  the  problem  of  organi::ation  and  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  people  within  the  orga- 
nization. Of  equal  importance  is  the  man- 
ager's ability  to  influence  and  control  the 
rcquircmetits  and  the  restrictions  of  time 
and  resources.  In  addition,  a  very  particular 
problem  area  in  reliability  management  re- 
lates to  contracting.  In  this  area  unproven 
specifications,  limitations  on  source  selec- 
tion, and  imbalance  of  price  rs.  reliability 
considerations  contribute  heavily  to  the 
problem.  Weak  management,  the  need  for 
motiiation,  and  the  tendency  to  lose  sight 
of  the  limitations  of  the  cwisumcr  also  add 
to  the  burdens  of  reliability  management. 

Although  three  of  the  most  important 
ASW  programs  (the  SQS-28  sonar,  the  MK 
46  torpedo  and  the  MK  48  torpedo)  have  in- 
dividual program  management  staffs,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  will  never  be  suflicent  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources  available  to  es- 
tablish this  type  management  organization 
for  each  project.  In  order  to  provide  the 
disciplines  of  intensified  project  manage- 
ment, the  MASWSP  organization  shown  in 
Figure  I  has  been  established. 

CONTROL   IS  FIRM 

This  organization  Is  characterized  by  a 
strong  Plans  and  Programs  Group  to  in.sure 
that  over-all  planning  exists  and  is  adequate 
to  insure  that  progress  is  measured  against 
these  plans,  and  to  provide  firm  control  of 
the  ASW  material  budget. 

Another  distinctive  feature  is  the  employ- 
ment of  a  Systems  Engineering  Group  to 
provide  systems  integration  and  coordination. 
Including  control  of  Interfaces  within  eacli 
system  and  between  each  system  and  its  plat- 
form (ship,  aircraft  or  fixed  installation). 

When  the  MASWSP  organization  came  into 
l)eing  in  mid-1964,  a  ntimber  of  projects  had 
been  inherited  which  were  In  serious  trouble. 
In  reaching  for  weapon,  equipment  and  sys- 
tem performance,  our  predecessors  had  lost 
control  of  costs,  which  skyroclceted,  sched- 
ules, which  experienced  continuing  excessive 
delays,  and  reliabillBy.  which  worsened  with 
each  increase  in  equipment  complexity.  In 
an  effort  to  establish  the  causes  and  find 
solutions,  a  series  of  Comprehensive  and 
Technical  Reviews  were  Instituted.  These 
were  studies  tn  depth  of  the  technical  man- 
agement and  logistics  support  phases  of 
these  projects. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  these 
reviews  have  been  the  basis  for  determining 
the  changes  needed  to  get  the  projects  back 
on  the  track.  One  major  finding  of  all  of 
these  reviews  was  that  the  Navy  manage- 
ment staffing  had  been  inadequate  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  people  and  depth  of  technical 
talent.  Although  success  has  been  achieved 
in  obtaining  people  of  the  highest  quality 
for  the  ASW  Systems  Project,  there  has  not 
been  as  much  success  In  obtaining  the 
quantity  of  people  needed.  A  major  effort  is 
underway  to  augment  the  staffing  of  the 
principal  ASW  programs. 
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MATTER    OF    REQUIREMENTS 

Other  factors  which  significantly  afl^^t 
the  success  of  management  for  reliability 
lire  the  number  and  kind  of  requirements 
and  restrictions  impvosed  upon  it.  The  re- 
quirements few  ASW  systems  are  generated 
by  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  the  teclinical  manager 
to  recommend  cancellation  or  streleli-out  of 
marginal  programs  if  the  requirement*  ex- 
ceed existing  monetiiry  and  manpower  :e- 
sources. 

A  number  of  such  rpooinmendations  have 
l>een  made  by  the  Manager.  ASW.SP.  in  co- 
operation with  the  Director  of  ASW  Pro- 
grams, and  action  h.^s  been  taken  to  cancel 
cut  back  or  hold  in  abeyance  certain  projects. 
In  most  of  these  recominendations.  relia- 
bility of  equipment  as  it  performed  in  the 
fleet  or  as  it  was  predicted  to  peifr)rni  has 
had  a  major  influence. 

If  one  tries  to  short-cut  the  normal  devel- 
opment and  production  cycle,  he  comes  face 
to  face  with  the  old  saying.  "If  you  want  it 
bad.  you'll  get  it  bad."  An  example  is  the 
current  situation  with  the  new  and  highly 
imporuant  SQS-26  shipboard  sonar.  The 
sonar  is  an  acoustic-type  radar  which  pro- 
vides a  ship  with  its  only  means  of  detecting 
and  tracking  submarines  Our  destroyers 
now  employ  weapons  such  as  DASH,  "the 
radio-controlled  torpedo-carrying  helicopter, 
and  ASROC,  the  rocket-launched  torpedo, 
which  have  ranges  beyond  that  con.sistently 
and  reliably  provided  by  present  sonars. 

Accordingly,  there  was  great  pressure  to 
produce  the  SQS-26  sonar,  which  was  to  be 
capable  of  overcoming  this  critical  range 
deficiency  with  a  high  degree  of  reliability 
As  a  result,  a  production  program  was  used 
to  develop  the  SQ&-26  sonar,  which  is  a  high- 
ly-complex equipment. 

THE    DISADVANTACF.-S 

What  were  the  con.sequences  of  such  a  pro- 
gram? First,  when  the  progr.-un  commenced 
several  years  ;igo,  the  Navy  was  unable  to 
define  the  product  It  wanted,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  reliability  and  maintainabil- 
ity. Two  experimental  sonars  were  built  in- 
adequately tested  and  installed  on  ships 
The  results  were  what  you  might  expect— 
poor  performance,  poor  reliability  and  poor 
maintainability. 

While  these  models  were  being  tested  at 
sea.  production  equipment  was  coming  off  the 
line  and  being  installed.  Many  change  re- 
quirements were  developed  in  the  sea  tests 
and,  therefore,  major  retrofits  are  having  to 
be  provided  for  the  insUilled  equipments  to 
bring  them  to  a  satisfactory  condition 
Meanwhile,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  sea  test- 
ing program,  the  desired  end  product  ha.s 
been  better  defined  and  the  performance 
specifications  for  suijsequent  production  buvs 
have  been  changed  significantly. 

The  result  will  be  three  different  versions 
of  the  SQS-26  in  the  fleet.  It  Is  expected  that 
all  three  versions  will  perform  satisfactorily 
and  that  the  reliability  and  maintainability 
of  the  third  and  most  numerous  version,  the 
SQS-26CX.  will  be  so  improved  that  it  will 
offset  any  complication  to  training  and 
logistics  support  created  bv  the  existence  of 
three  models. 

The  first  problem  evidenced  above  is  the 
necessity  oftentimes  for  the  technical  man- 
ager to  contract  for  production  equipment 
with  an  unproven  performance  specification 
The  drawbacks  associated  with  this  approach 
include  the  inability  of  either  the  Navy  or 
the  contractor  to  forecast  accurately  just 
what  Is  needed,  and  what  the  program  will 
cost  or  what  resources  are  required.  Further 
there  is  the  Inability  to  predict  schedules' 
Stepped-up  test  programs,  must  be  resorted 
tcK— much  of  the  testing  necessarily  occurring 
after  some  producUon  Is  underway. 

HICHEH    RISK 

All  of  this  means  that  a.  significantly 
Higher  risk,  is  associated  with  a  combined  de- 


velopment and  production  program  particu- 
larly if  it  is  tied  to  a  new  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, as  is  the  case  with  the  8QS-26:  per- 
formance and  reliability  are  both  placed  in 
jeopardy  in  such  a  situation.  A  lowering  of 
the  risk  has  been  attempted,  however,  by 
including  in  the  most  recent  SQS-26  con- 
tract specification  very  demanding  require- 
ments lor  high  reliability  and  mamtain- 
.cbility. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  ASW  Svstem.s  Proj- 
ect IS  to  improve  significantly  the  quality  of 
Its  .specification.  Progress  Ls  being  made 
The  major  effort  that  went  into  the  prepara- 
Mon  of  I  he  latest  SQS-26  contract  almost  ten 
years  ago  goes  a  long  way  toward  closing 
gaps  in  reliability,  maintainabilitv.  conlig- 
uraiion  control  and  adeqaute  testing  That 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  signti- 
<;>nt  changes,  even  In  this  contract,  is  an 
indication  that  there  is  still  much  to  do 

Better  specifications  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward solving  another  serious  problem— that 
ol  numerous  contractual  changes  subsequent 
to  the  signing  of  the  contract.  A  review  of 
major  ASW  programs  leads  to  the  concUi.sion 
iliat  often  either  the  Navy  or  the  contractor 
hi\.<  given  inadequate  thought  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  contract.  The  results  are 
usually  excessively  higher-than-programmed 
costs  and  perhaps  even  worse,  stretched-out 
schedules.  The  workload  imposed  u^on  con- 
tracting and  technical  personnel  alike  by 
these  numerous  contract  changes  is  si  ag- 
ger! ng. 

Again,  the  only  real  solution  is  lo  eliml- 
iKiie  insofar  as  is  humanly  possible  the  need 
!ur  changes  after  a  contract  is  signed.  This 
means,  in  addition  to  the  better  specifica- 
tions already  mentioned,  better  soiuce  se- 
lection of  contractors  where  competitive  pro- 
curement is  involved,  and  more  realistic 
price  bids  on  the  part  of  industry. 

NOT    ALWAYS    LOW    BIDDER 

fn  the  matter  of  source  selection  the  em- 
phasis within  the  ASW  Svstems  Project  hus 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  on  determin- 
ing the  most  responsible  contractor  rather 
than  in  awarding  to  the  low  bidder. 

With  regard  to  the  price  bids  from  indus- 
try on  fixed  price  contracts,  the  pressure  that 
exists  to  submit  low  prices  is  recognized  be- 
cause price  must  always  be  a  significant  con- 
.^ideration  However,  both  the  winning  con- 
tractor and  the  Navy  will  encounter  difficultv 
if  the  price  does  not  reflect  the  Navys  firm 
determination  to  Increase  the  reliabilitv  and 
maintainability  of  ASW  equipments.  To  ob- 
Uiin  these  Increases,  industry  must  he  pre- 
pared to  test  their  equipment  as  never  before 
No  discussions  of  reliability  management 
would  be  complete  without  considering  the 
consimier— in  this  case,  the  sailors  of  the 
Fleet,  While  It  Is  true  that  the  solution 
of  the  problems  mentioned  must  be  ulti- 
mately directed  toward  supplying  these  sail- 
ors with  high  performance  equipment  in  a 
timely  fashion,  this  is  not  enough.  Tliey 
must  be  able  to  operate  and  maintain  it 
Tlieir  needs  must  first  be  understood  and 
then  satisfied  by  both  industry  and  Navy 
mau.igement  if  future  ASW  systems  are  to 
be  succes.sful. 

Prom  its  inception  the  staff  of  MASWSP 
has  been  purposely  salted  with  recently  de- 
tached flleet  personnel  in  order  that  "their 
experience  with  equipment  performance  be 
reflected  in  plans  for  reliability  and  in  order 
lo  maintain  a  fluent  dialogue  with  their  op- 
erating counterpajts.  These  timely  inputs 
from  the  operating  Heet  are  thereby  being 
incorporated  directly  Into  speclficfltioiis  and 
contracts  emanating  from  MASWSP. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  establish- 
ment of  the  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Systems 
Project  Office  was  to  Insure  reliable  e<juip- 
ment  performance  In  the  Fleet.  The  task 
was  underUken  In  a  climate  of  poor  equip- 
ment and  weaponry  performance  and  re- 
liabUity.  Antisubmarine  warfare  program 
management  was  non-existent  in  some  areas 


I  hroiiually  weak  in  others,  and  project  defi- 
nition and  contract  specifications  were,  in 
general,  poorly  handled. 

MASWSP  has  endeavored  to  organize  the 
ASW  program  under  disciplined  reliability 
management;  to  evaluate  and  correct  con- 
tracting procedures,  to  insure  reliability 
through  better  specifications,  more  effectne 
source  selection  techniques,  and  tighter  con- 
trols, and  to  recognize  and  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  Navys  operating  Antisubmanne 
Warfare  Forces, 


"America  in  the  Marketplace,  "  by 
Senator  Paul  Douglas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York,  Mi 
Pie.sident,  Paul  Douglas  has  served  h\s 
country  weU  and  in  a  variety  of  wavs 
matched  by  few  living  Americans,  in 
his  long  career  he  has  contributed  sie- 
nificantly  to  the  development  of  economic 
theory,  to  the  reform  of  local  politics  in 
Chicago,  to  the  military  eCfort  of  a  nation 
at  war.  and  for  the  last  18  years  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Now  Paul  Douglas  h&s  added  a  new 
chapter  to  an  already  admirable  career 
of  public  seiTice.  Amid  his  other  activi- 
ties—leading the  fight  In  1965  and  1966 
to  protect  the  principle  of  "one  man,  one 
vote."  continuing  to  speak  out  in  favor 
of  tax  reform,  and  continuing  to  lead  the 
way  to  new  and  meaningful  civil  right.s 
legislation — Senator  Douglas  has  found 
the  time  to  write  a  distinguished  new 
book  about  our  Nation's  role  in  interna- 
tional trade.  "America  In  the  Market- 
place" is  a  thoughtful  contribution  to  our 
thinking  as  a  nation  on  questions  con- 
cerning fi-ee  trade. 

Piesident  Kennedy  once  .said  that  Paul 
Douglas  is  "one  of  the  most  gifted  fiaures 
in  the  Senate  in  this  century."  The 
country,"  he  added,  "will  benefit  bv  hi.<: 
service  in  the  future." 

These  words  aie  truer  today,  if  it  i.s 
possible,  than  when  they  were  spoken. 
The  record  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  more  Illustrious  today  than  it 
was  when  he  ran  for  his  third  tenri  6 
years  ago.  His  voice  has  always  been 
one  of  clarity  when  others'  were  unclear 
and  uncertain,  and  of  reason  when 
others  would  not  engage  in  reasoned  de- 
bate. Above  all,  he  has  sDways  been  a 
voice  for  what  he  believes  Is  right.  In 
an  age  where  men  too  often  shade  then- 
principles  to  suit  political  convenience. 
Paul  Douglas  has  always  spoken  e.xactlv 
what  he  believes. 

Two  of  the  reviews  of  Senator  Douglas' 
book  capture  th|  spirit  of  this  distin- 
guished man,  as  <tell  as  describe  his  new 
writing  ventiu-e.  Bernard  D.  Nossiter. 
writing  in  BookweekS«,nd  Richard  L. 
Strout,  writing  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  have  giv«i  thoughtful  reviews 
of  "America  In  the  Marketplace." 

So  that  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  see  them,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
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that  these  articles  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Book  week,  Aug.  21.  1966] 

Thk  Paorsssos  on  Capitol  Hill 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

(■'America  In  the  Marketplace,"  by  PAtrt 
H.  Douglas.  Holt,  Rlnehart  and  Winston. 
381  pp.  $7.95.) 

At  a  time  when  a  Senator's  ethical  insen- 
sltlvlty  again  reaches  the  public  prints.  It  is 
somehow  reassuring  to  reflect  on  the  career  of 
Paul  Douglas.  A  professor  turned  poliil- 
clan,  Douglas  subscribes  to  and  practices  a 
kind  of  copy-book  integrity  that  is  almost 
naive.  In  his  view  there  are  no  quixotic 
causes,  only  noble  and  ignoble  ones.  To  at- 
tack privilege  in  the  tax  code  or  fight  to  com- 
pel lenders  to  publish  their  real  credit 
charges  are  nottilts  at  windmills.  In  the 
Douglas  optic,  right  reason  should  never  leek 
advocacy  simply  because  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess Is  faint.  Like  the  late  Estes  Kefauver, 
whose  contribution  to  a  better  ordered  do- 
mestic economy  is  still  unmeasured,  Doucl.\s 
has  been  a  butt  for  Washington  commenta- 
tors pretending  hard-nosed  realism.  He  Is, 
they  say,  an  habitual  loser  with  a  peculiar 
taste  for  defeat. 

In  fact,  he  has  achieved  some  surprising 
triumphs  In  his  three  Senate  terms.  Over 
the  Truman  Administration's  opposition,  he 
freed  the  Federal  Reserve  from  its  status  as 
a  passive  handmaiden  to  the  Treasury  ( a  vic- 
toiy  that  brings  him  wry  amusement  during 
his  frequent  tangles  with  Chairman  Martin 
over  abuses  of  that  freedom) .  Douglas'  long 
light  for  structural  aid  to  chronically  de- 
pressed areas  was  ultimately  embodied  in 
law.  He  managed  to  save  at  least  part  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  from  rapacious  steel  com- 
panies. He  has  defeated  the  efforts  of  his 
colleague,  Dirksen,  to  erode  the  Supreme 
Court's  crucial  one-man,  one-vote  decision. 
This,  rather  than  Douglas'  tedious  attempts 
to  halt  unlimited  Senate  debate,  Is  his  sin- 
gular contribution  to  civil  rights. 

Douglas  has  never  wholly  abandoned  the 
academic  role  he  once  filled  with  distinction. 
Whether  he  is  lecturing  to  a  near-empty 
Senate  floor  or  guiding  the  reports  of  the 
legislatively  Impotent  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, Douglas  is  a  teacher.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded In  helping  educate  the  country  on  a 
broad  range  of  domestic  issues,  preparing  the 
way  for  triumphs  attributed  to  others.  For  a 
man  whose  temperament  and  taste  have 
barred  him  from  the  Senate  establishment, 
Douglas  has  had  a  remarkably  fruitful  legis- 
lative career. 

His  rugged  simplicity  and  sound  feel  for 
the  national  scene  have  served  him  less  well 
In  foreign  affairs.  Like  some  other  mid- 
Westerners  of  his  generation,  he  tends  to 
view  foreign  governments  with  suspicion. 
All,  save  perhaps  the  British,  are  self-seek- 
ing; In  contrast.  American  foreign  policy  is 
generally  the  shining  embodiment  of  dis- 
interested virtue.  Thus,  the  United  States 
gives  foreign  aid  from  a  full  heart:  other 
countries  do  so  to  dominate  former  colonies. 
Characteristically,  his  new  book  makes  little 
distinction  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Both  are  evU  countries,  bent  on 
destroying  democracies.  He  over-simplifies 
In  Europe,  too,  where  he  sees  Americas 
nobler  purp>oses  frustrated  by  one  narrow 
general  In  Paris. 

"America  In  the  Marketplace"  is  an  ex- 
tended essay  on  the  major  issues  in  trade  and 
intematlonal  finance.  It  reflects  the  Sen- 
ator's strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  book 
Is  a  thoughtful  and  often  instructive  guide 
to  some  of  the  most  esoteric  items  on  Wash- 
ington's agenda,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  Kennedy  Round, 
America's  balance  of  payments  deficits,  and 
International  monetary  reform.    Doitclas  Is 


always  lucid,  generally  fair,  and  frequently 
constructive.  Hi.s  proposal  for  an  interna- 
tional central  bank,  creating  money,  like  na- 
tional central  banks,  to  finance  reserves  and 
trade,  may  seem  far-fetched  now  when  the 
great  powers  can't  even  agrej  on  simpler 
schemes  But  in  time,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  some  such  arrangement  replaced 
the  present  haph.iz.ird  oi>eratirn  of  reserves, 
a  lottery  depending  on  unintended  deficits  of 
the  United  States  and  the  output  of  newly 
mined  gold. 

DoroLAS  is  a  classical  economist  with  a  her- 
itage going  back  to  the  19th-century  liberals. 
In  trade,  comparative  advantage  is  the  doc- 
trine and  free  exchange  l.s  the  policy.  Like 
Cobden  and  Bright,  D<juglas  beUc\es  that 
free  trade  is  more  than  a  soi.nd  economic 
prescription,  that  it  is  invested  with  moral 
virtues.  It  bestows  the  blessings  of  peace 
on  a  world  knit  together  by  commerce.  This 
view  m.ikes  all  the  more  curious  hi.*;  sus- 
picion of  any  effort  to  include  the  Commu- 
nist world  ui  a  trading  commtinity. 

Free  trade,  of  course,  was  designed  by 
Britons  when  England  was  the  world's  most 
economically  advanced  nation.  As  she  be- 
gan losing  this  advantage.  Britain  aban- 
doned tills  doctrine  and  embraced  that  of 
Imperial  Preference.  Douglas  records  all 
this  but  somehow  slides  pa.>:t  its  contem- 
porary implications  for  nations  less  favored 
than  the  United  SUUes  and  particularly  the 
poor   or   "developing"   couiitries. 

Thus,  he  dismisses  a  whole  series  of  de- 
mands the  poor  are  making  to  protect  and 
expand  their  export  earnings— devices  like 
price  supports  for  their  single  crops,  prefer- 
ential entry  for  tlieir  finished  gtKjds  in  the 
markets  of  the  rich,  and  compensatory  pay- 
ments to  make  up  f'T  swings  In  raw  ma- 
terials prices.  For  Douglas,  such  schemes 
violate  tiie  rules  of  free  competition  and  com- 
parative advant.age.  In  fact,  dixttrinaire  ap- 
plication of  liber.U  principles  could  condemn 
the  developing  world  to  an  eternal  and  un- 
certain f.itc  as  producers  of  foodstuffs,  fibers, 
and  raw  materials.  Free  competition  Im- 
plies equality  among  buyers  and  sellers.  But 
poor  nations  are  disadvantaged  sellers,  offer- 
ing their  wares  in  more  or  less  classically 
competitive  nuirkets  and  confronting  rela- 
tively inehustic  demand.  They  are  also  dis- 
advant.iged  buyers,  purchasiiig  finished  goods 
from  rigged,  oligopolistic,  or  cartelized 
sellers.  As  a  result,  the  terms  of  trade  tend 
to  worsen  against  the  poor.  Losses  from 
this  source  alone,  it  has  been  estimated,  have 
outweighed  ;U1  the  aid  given  by  the  rich  in 
the  past  10  years. 

Despite  my  quarrels  with  some  of  the 
Senators  ideas,  this  is  an  exceptionally  tise- 
ful  book.  It  raises  most  of  the  central  trade 
questions,  places  them  in  the  appropriate 
historicu!  and  theoretical  setting,  and  invites 
the  very  kind  of  argument  I  have  engaged  in 
here.  Dougl.\s'  new  book  is  another  contri- 
bution from  a  man  who  has  alre.ady  enriched 
Americ.ui  public  life. 

"The  tenets  and  spirit  of  mercantilism 
ore  still  so  strong  in  the  modern  world  that 
governments,  for  reasons  of  prestige  :uid  in- 
ternal polKic.=!.  inevitably  seek  to  obtain  a 
surplus  in  tiielr  balance  of  payment.s.  They 
also  desire  to  accumulate  as  much  of  the 
international  currency  as  po.>;Kible  as  a  re- 
serve against  possible  contingencies  and,  like 
the  medieval  monarchs,  as  an  aid  In  time 
of  war  But  it  is  cle.arly  Impa-^sible  for  all 
countries  to  have  suc'n  a  surplvi-s.  since  for 
every  sale  there  must  be  a  purchase  and  for 
every  claim  an  obligation.  It  is  no  more  pos- 
sible for  every  nation  to  show  such  a  surplus 
than  it  is  for  every  college  football  team  to 
win  all  its  games.  Just  as  every  victory 
carries  with  it  another  s  defeat,  so  does  the 
surplus  of  one  nation  require  that  others 
must  show  deficit.s, 

"This  proved  to  be  a  hard  lesson  for  na- 
tions to  learn  as  they  emerged  from  medlevaJ- 
ism.    It  seems  to  be  almost  as  hard  for  them 


to  le.irn  it  today." — Palt,  h.  Douglas,  from 
"America  in  the  Marketplace." 


[F^om  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Aug.  20,  1966) 

Prom    the    Book   RE\^EWER's    Skeu-:    Trade 

Talk  From  a  Hardheaded  Liberal 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

"America  in  the  Marketplace,"  by  Senator 
Paul  Douglas.  New  Tork:  Holt,  Rlnehiirt 
and  Winston,  $6  95.) 

So  far  as  this  reporter  knows,  no  former 
president  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation ever  sat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  before 
Paul  Douglas  (D)  of  Illinois,  nor  is  It  cus- 
tomary for  a  candidate  in  the  throes  of  a 
Campaign  to  bring  out  a  learned  book.  This 
Senator  Douglas  has  now  done  in  "America 
in  the  Marketplace:  Trade  Tariffs  and  the 
Balance  of  Payments." 

Senator  Douglas  Is  an  anomaly  In  many 
ways.  His  rugged,  white-maned  flgive  makes 
him  conspicuous  on  the  Senate  floor.  While 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago  he 
became  alderman  from  the  Fifth  Ward.  He 
is  a  Quaker  who  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
m.arines,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  got  two  wounds  and  a  bronze 
star  for  bravery  in  action.  He  is  author  of 
a  well-known  text,  "The  Theory  of  Wages." 
And,  In  the  Senate,  he  Ls  a  liberal  who  takes 
a  hawk  line  on  Vietnam. 

Tliese  contrasts  appear  In  his  current  book. 
a  rather  specialized  volume  on  international 
economics,  in  which  he  adopts  a  tough  ( if 
philosophical)  approax;h  toward  Gen.  Charles 
de  Gaulle  with  an  undercurrent  of  hopeful 
idealism  for  better  world  understanding,  plus 
more  trade. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  vol- 
ume but  deserves  to  be  stated  that  Mr. 
DouciAs  is  presently  running  against  Repub- 
lican Charles  Percy,  nilnois  industrialist  and 
former  Douglas  student. 

"By  and  large,"  notes  Senator  Douglas 
sadly,  "there  has  been  a  loss  during  these  last 
years  in  the  will  of  nations  to  cooperate  in 
the  field  of  trade  and  international  finance. 
If  we  are  not  to  revert  to  a  period  of  crass 
mercantilism,  we  should  move  forward  on  as 
wide  a  scale  as  possible.  Thus  far  our  own 
national  record  has  been  a  good  one." 

This  is  the  basic  message  of  the  book.  It 
reveals  the  philosophy  he  has  applied  In 
three  Important  Senate  committees:  Bank- 
ing. Finance,  and  Joint  Economic. 

"Despite  all  the  frustrations  and  provoca- 
tions," he  tells  impatient  Americans,  "we 
should  not  be  weary  of  well-doing.  It  is  in 
the  broader  interests  of  the  world  to  co- 
operate." 

Just  the  same.  Senator  Douglas  Isn't  ready 
yet,  as  perhaps  most  other  Congressional 
liberals  are,  to  push  trade  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, Castro's  Cuba,  or  Red  China  in  the  hope 
of  softening  them  up.  Nor  would  he.  it  ap- 
pears, make  many  concessions  to  General  de 
Gaulle,  In  sections  dealing  with  trade  and 
tariffs,  the  balance  of  payments,  or  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system.  Senator  Dorc- 
las  comes  up  against  this  formidable  antag- 
onist. Some  observers  feel  that  France  is 
following  a  logical  postwar  course;  not  Mr. 
Douglas. 

"The  General  is  becoming  more  and  more 
anti-American,"  he  declares  briefly  in  re- 
viewing the  efforts  to  break  down  trade  bar- 
riers. His  advice:  cooperate  with  France  If 
possible  in  trade  and  the  world  monetary 
system,  but  "while  the  presence  of  France 
is  highly  desirable,  it  is  not  Indispensable." 

If  this  specialized  book  is  a  campaign  docu- 
ment it  is  the  strangest  one  ever  penned. 
And  yet  it  reveals  an  unusual  Senator,  per- 
haps a  unique  one.  He  is  committed  in  heart 
and  mind  to  international  cooperation  based 
on  commerce  and  finance,  and  yet  he  ap- 
proaches it  warily.  "Let  us  be  on  guard,"  he 
warns,  "against  the  efforts  of  those  who 
would  tear  down  the  international  fabric 
of  fair  trade  and  mutual  helpfulness." 


November  1,  1066 

The  President's  Club 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
enclosing  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  list 
of  contributors  to  the  President's  Club. 
The  list  has  been  compiled  fixim  the 
records  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  and 
shows  contributions  for  the  period  June 
1,  1966,  to  August  31,  1966. 

The  names  have  been  arranged 
alphabetically  by  States. 

This  information  supplements  an 
earlier  list  of  President's  Club  contribu- 
tors inserted  In  the  Record  at  page  20516 
on  August  31.  1966,  and  the  President's 
Club  of  New  York  which  was  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  part  II,  for 
October  20,  1966,  at  page  27118. 

The  list  follows: 

ARIZONA 

Lewis  W.  Douglas,  Southern  Arizona  Build- 
ing. Tticson,  July  13,  1966:  $1,000, 

CALrPORNlA 

John  Baluff,  121  E.  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles 
Junes,  1966:  $1,000. 

CjTil  Magnln,  770  O'Parrell  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. June  16.  1966:  $1,400. 

President's  Club  of  California,  911  Foothill 
Rd..  Beverly  Hills,  June  29.  1966:  $5,000. 

President's  Club  of  California.  911  Foothill 
Rd.,  Beverly  Hills,  July  13.  1966:  $30,000. 

President's  Club  of  California  9n  Foothill 
Rd.,  Beverly  Hills,  August  5,  1966:  $12,500. 

A.  J.  Rockwell.  Ill  Sutter  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. July  1.  1966:  $1,000. 

Walter  H.  Shorenstein.  Ill  Pine  St,  San 
Francisco,  August  5,  1966:  $3,500. 

Kenneth  Traude,  2832  Giant  Road.  San 
Pablo.  June  6.  1966:  $1,000. 

Robert  W.  Walker,  114  Sausome  St  San 
Francisco,  July  1,  1966:  $1,000. 

COLORADO 

Katherine  Komfala,  607  Floral  Ave..  Canon 
City.  June  16.  196G:  $l  OOO. 

Joseph  K.  Turecek,  Byers,  August  23,  1966: 
$1 ,000. 

DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

Clayton  Burwell,  720  Federal  Bar  Bldg 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  15,  1966:  $1  000. 

True  Davis,  2860  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  July  28.  1966:   $1000 

Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2101  I6th  St.,  N.W  Wash- 
ington, DC.  August  23,   1966:    $1,000 

William  L.  Kohler.  1700  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC,  July  28,   1966:   $1,000 

Joseph  E.  Mills,  1260  4th  Street  NE 
Washington,  DC,  August  12,  1966:  $1,000,     ' 

Joseph  J.  OConnel.  1001  Conn.  Ave  'n  W 
Washington,  DC,  July  28,  1966:  $1,000. 

FLORIDA 

Arthiu-  Coiu-shon,  1701  Meridian  Ave  Mi- 
ami Beach,  July  28,  1966:  $1,000, 

Llnwood  Willis,  411  East  Monroe  St  Jack- 
sonville, July  22.  1966:  $1,000. 

GEORGIA 

Wilfred  J.  Gregson,  622  Mortgage  Guar- 
antee Bldg..  Atlanta,  August  12,  1966:  $2  500 
Eric  Meyerhoff,  128  Habersham  St.,  Savan- 
nah, July  22,  1966:  $1,000. 

ILLINOIS 

Hugh  Banner,  236  Ridgeland  Avenue,  Oak 
i^ark,  June  10.  1966:  $1,000. 

Martin  Gecht.  402  Sunset  Lane,  Glencoe 
June  16,  1966:  $1,000. 

Andrew  Machata.  6401  W,  Shubert  Ave.. 
Chicago,  June  6,  1966:  $1,000. 


Walter  Murphy,  1937  Kennllworth  Ave., 
Wilmette.  June  10,  1966. 

Clair  Roddewig.  10128  S.  Hoyne  St., 
Chicago,  June  6,  1966:  $1,000. 

Bernard  Sack.  4950  Chicago  Beach,  Chicago, 
June  6,  1966:  $1,000. 

Alfred  Shaw,  One  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago 
July  13,  1966:  $2,000. 

IOWA 

Andy  Anderson,  Denison,  July  1,  1966- 
$1,000. 

Mrs.  Ramona  Barry,  Etenburv,  Julv  1,  1966- 
$1,000. 

Carleton  Beh.  832  Des  Moines  Bldg  ,  Des 
Moines,  July  1.  1966:  $1,000. 

E.  C.  Cappola.  934  Sixth  St.,  Des  Moines. 
July  1.  1966:  $1,000. 

R.  J.  Cashman.  Charles  City.  July  1,  1966- 
$1,000. 

John  Chryst^l.  Coon  Rapids,  July  1,  1966- 
$1,000. 

Hy  Diamond,  934-6th  Ave.,  Des  Moines. 
July  1.  1966:  $1,000. 

Luther  Glanton,  81&-15th  St.,  Des  Moines. 
July  1,  1966:  $1,000. 

Kenneth  Grandquist,  4108  Beaver  St.,  Des 
Moines.  July  1,  1966:  $1,000. 

John  Grubb,  7400  Benton  Drive,  Des 
Moines.  July  1.  1966:  $1,000. 

Max  Guernsey.  415  Washington  St..  Water- 
loo. June  21,  1966:  $1,000. 

John  Hanson,  Manning.  July  1,  1966: 
$1,000. 

Harold  Hughes,  2900  Grand  Avenue,  Des 
Moines,  July  1.  1966:  $1,000. 

William  Knapp,  4130  Beaver  Ave,  Des 
Moines.  July  1,  1966:  $4,000. 

Allen  Kroblin.  2125  Commercial  St  .  Water- 
loo, July  1,  1966:  $1,000. 

Richard  Levitt,  207  Ninth  St.,  Des  Moines. 
July  1.  1966:  $1,000. 

John  Locher,  619  Highley  Bldg.,  Cedar 
Rapids.  July  13.  1966;  $1,000. 

R.Y.Long.  111-lOth  St..  Des  Moines.  July  1, 
1966:  $1,000. 

Gerald  Mattox,  Marshalltown,  Julv  1.  1966: 
$1,000. 

Max  McCord.  Indianola,  July  1.  1966: 
$1,000. 

Jake  More,  419  Hotel  Ft.  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines.  July  1,  1966:  $1,000. 

H.  C.  Petersen,  Mapleton,  July  1,  1966: 
$1,000. 

Joseph  F.  Rosenfield.  3500  Fleur  Dr.,  Des 
Moines.  July  1.  1966:  $3,000. 

Arthur  Sanford.  1925  Summit  St.,  Sioux 
City.  July  1,  1966:  $1,000. 

William  Wlmer,  707  Central  Nafl  Bank 
Bldg.,  Des  Moines.  August  23.  1966:  $1,000. 

Eldon  Woltz,  4100  Oak  Forest  Dr.,  Des 
Moines,  July  1,  1966:  $1,000. 

KANSAS 

A.  K.  Blosser,  Jr..  4100  Woodbury  Court, 
Topeka,  July  1.  1966:  $1,000, 

Floyd  Breeding,  P.O.  Box  811,  Elkhart, 
June  16.  1966:  $1,000. 

Roes  Clemmons,  222  Westrldge  Drive,  To- 
peka, June  21,  1966:  $1,000, 

Samuel  Cohen,  4125  Gage  Center  Dr.,  To- 
peka, June  21,  1966:  $1,000. 

Norbert  R.  DreiUng,  P.O.  Box  367.  Hays 
July  13,  1966:  $1,000. 

Newell  A.  George.  1819  New  Jersey  St., 
Kansas  City,  July  28,  1966:  $1,000, 

Andrew  Grav,  Richland,  June  21  1966- 
$1,000. 

Elmer  Hoge,  P.O.  Box  4365.  Overland  Park 
July  28,  1966:  $1,000. 

Robert  Monroe,  6536  Grenada  Drive 
Prairie  VUlage,  June  21,  1966:   $1,000. 

Bruce  Roberts,  201  Greenway  Road,  Salina 
June  21,  1966:  $1,000. 

L.  V.  Thompson,  424  Westchester  Rd.  To- 
peka, July  1,  1966;  $1,000. 

MARYLAND 

Charles  Cavanagh,  Jr..  2317  Areola  Avenue, 
Silver  Spring,  June  10,  1966:   $800. 

Charles  Cavanagh.  Jr..  2317  Areola  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  July  13,  1966:  $200. 


Joseph  Goldstein.  Cedar  Beach  Farm, 
Prince  Frederick.  June  24.  1966:  $1,000 

Mark  M.  Mayers,  318  E.  '25th  St..  BallUnore 
July  28.  1966:  $1,000. 

Ed  Melton,  9200  Rose  HIU  Dr.,  Bethesda 
June  6.  1960:  $1 ,000. 

MASSAC  IIT'SETTS 

Peter  Cloherty.  12  South  St  ,  Brighton 
June  21,   1966;   $1,000. 

Joseph  Leone.  Jr.,  2  Powderhill  Road 
Methuen.  July  22.  1966:  $1,000. 

Stanislaw  s'uchecki,  49  Pranconia  St  Dor- 
chester, June  6,  1966:  $1,000. 

MICHIGAN 

James  Gtrity.  Jr..  121  West  Maumee  St  , 
Adrian,  Augtist  12.  1966:  $2,000. 

James  Livingston.  3107  West  Grand  Boule- 
vard. Detroit:  June  10,  1966:  $1,000. 

Malcolmn  R  Stirton,  181  Lothrop  Road, 
Grossc  Pointe  F.irms,  August  12,  1966:  $1,000.' 

MISSOt'RI 

Anthony  Buford.  7  North  Brentwpod  Blvd 
Clayton.  July  28.  1966:   $1,000. 

John  Burke.  1242  Pierce  Ave.,  St.  Louis 
July  28,  1966:  $1,000. 

James  R.  Downes,  4402  McPherson  St 
Louis,  July  28,  1966:   $1,000. 

John  Lawler,  1242,  Pierce  St.,  St.  Louis. 
July  28  1966;  $1,000. 

Dan  Long,  1242  Pierce  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Au- 
gust 12.  1966:  $1,000 

John  H.  Lyons,  17  Devondale  St.,  St.  Louis. 
July  28.  1966;  $1,000. 

Joseph  J.  McGee.  4900  Oak  St  ,  Kansas  City 
August  12,  1966;  $1,000. 

Lloyd  L.  Ragsdale,  1904  Tower  Grove,  St 
Louis,  July  28,  1966;  $1,000. 

Mark  Robeson,  92d  at  State  Line,  Kansas 
City,  July  22,  1966:  $1,000. 

George  Seaton.  1647  Hornsby  St..  St  Loul'? 
July  28.  1966;  $1,000. 

Morris  A.  Shenker,  408  Olive  St..  St  Louis 
July  28,  1966;  $1,000. 

Edward  Steska.  6633  Tholozan  St  St 
Louis.  July  28.   1966:    $1,000. 

MONTANA 

Kenneth  Knight.  Ill  w.  Third  St  N  ,  Great 
Falls,  June  7.  1966:  $1,000. 

NEBRASKA 

John  Atkins,  3820  California  St.,  Omaha 
July  1,  1966;  $1,000. 

Kenneth  Clark,  1414  Sharp  BuUding.  Un- 
coln,  June  29,  1966:  $2,000. 

Richard  Drysdale,  173  S.  92d  St  ,  Omaha. 
July  1.  1966:  $1,000. 

John  Mainelli,  8424  Loveland  Drive,  Oma- 
ha, July  1,  1966,  $1,000. 

John  P.  Munnelly,  5216  S.  38th  St.,  Omaha, 
July  1,  1966:  $1,000. 

Julian  Novak.  2525  Dody  St.,  Omaha.  June 
21.  1966:  $1,000. 

W.  A.  Richardson.  1751  S.  87th  St  Omaha 
June  21.  1966;  $1,000. 

Theodore  Rlchling,  City  National  Bank 
Bii.lding.  Omaha,  June  21.  1966:   $1,000 

Marvin  Werve,  Omaha  NaUonal  Bank 
Om.aha,  June  21.  1966;  $1,000. 

Dick  Youngscap,  1515  Sharp  Building,  Lin- 
coln. June  29.  1966:  $1,000. 

NEW    JERSET 

Elizabeth  Seabrook.  R.D.  1.  Grissom  Rd 
S.alem.  July  15.  1966:  $3,000. 

John  Seabrook,  Brldgeton.  Julv  16  1966- 
$1,000. 

Richard  Swlllik.  88  S.  Main  St.,  Allentown 
August  12.  1966:  $1,000. 

Martin  Weiner.  935  Allenwood  Rd.  Clifton 
August  30,   1966:    $1,000. 

NEW  YORK 

Lester  Avent,  Time  i-  Life  Bldg.,  New 
York,  July  13,  1966:   $2,500. 

Charles  Ba.ssine.  1  W.  34th  St..  New  York 
June  29,  1966:   $6,000. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bassine,  1  W.  34th  St.,  New 
York,  June  29,  1966:  $5,000. 

Robert  Benjamin,  729  7th  Ave.,  New  York 
June  16,  1966:  $5,000. 
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George  Bunker.  277  Park  A\cnue,  New 
York,  June  10.  196«:   $1000 

Milton  R.  Cohen,  200  E  71sl  St  .  New  Yorlc, 
June  24.  1966:  t250. 

Gardner  Cowlee.  488  MadkHJii  A\e  ,  New- 
York.  June  24,  1966:  $1,000. 

Duvld  PlschofT.  162  Woodlawn  Ave.  New 
Rochelle.  June  10.  1966:   $2,500. 

Mrs.  David  PlschofT.  162  Woodlawn  A',  e  . 
New  Rochelle.  June  10.  1966;  $2,500. 

Jay  Flschoff.  162  Woodlawn  Avenue  New 
Rochelle,  June  24.  1966:  $1,200 

Richard  Flschoff.  162  Woodlawn  Ave  New 
Rochelle.  June  24.  1966:   $1,200 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Pitzslmmons.  60  E  9th  St.. 
New  York.  July  28.  1966:  $1,000. 

George  Prankel.  530  5th  Avenue  New  Yoik, 
June  16.  1966:  $5,000. 

William  Goldfine.  40  East  84tli  St.  New- 
York.  June  24.  1966    $250 

Mrs.  Ester  Kay.  857  Fiith  A.  en  lie.  New 
York.  June  16.  1966:  $2,500 

Manny  Kay.  857  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
June  16.  1966:  $2,500. 

Edward  Kean.  189-02  64ih  Avenue.  Fresh 
Meadows.  Queens.  June  24.  1966    $100. 

Arthur  Krlm.  729  Seventh  Avenue.  New- 
York.  June   16.   1966.  $2,500 

Mrs.  Mathllde  Krim.  729  Seventh  .Avenue. 
New  York.  June  16.  1966:  $2,500. 

Mary  Lasker.  29  Beekman  Place.  New  York 
June  7,  1966:  $3,000 

Robert  Lehman.  1  William  Street.  New- 
York.  June  21.  1966:  $5,000. 

Francis  Levien.  200  Park  .Avenue  New  Yoi  k. 
June  16.  1966:  $2,500 

Joseph  Levy.  20  Broad  Street,  New  York 
June  7.  1966:  $5,000 

Nonnan  P.  Levy.  1160  Park  A->enue.  New- 
York,  June  24,  1966:  $500. 

Joeeph  Love,  1333  Broadway.  New-  York 
June  24,  1966:  $1,660. 

William  Luddy.  58  Gedney  Park  Dr  .'White 
Plains.  June  7.  1966:  $1,000. 

Edward  J.  Mallin.  295  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  June  24.  1966 :  $250. 

Andre  Meyer,  44  Wall  Street.  New  York. 
June  7.  1966:  $2,500. 

Richard  Meyro,  24  Westbrook  Road.  Kings 
Point.  June  24.  1966:  $1,000 

Mrs.  Richard  Meyro,  24  Westbrook  Road 
KlngsPolnt,  June  24.  1966:  $1,000. 

Joseph  N.  Pagliaro.  3  East  54th  St..  New- 
York,  June  24,  1966:  $500. 

Robert  H.  Pines.  2011  Ocean  Avenue. 
Brooklyn.  August  5.  1966:  $1,000. 

Meshulum  RikUs.  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New- 
York.  July  15,  1966:  $5,000. 

Robert  Simon.  941  PiU-k  Aventie,  New  York. 
June  6.  1966:  $3,000. 

Mrs.  Robert  Simon.  941  Park  Axeniie.  New- 
York.  June  6.  1966 :  $2,000. 

Herbert  Singer.  10  E  56th  Street,  New  York. 
June  29,  1906 :  $3,000 

Stanley  Stahl.  277  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
June  24.  1966:  $500. 

Ralph  Stolkln.  Hotel  Carlvle,  New  York 
June  21.  1966:   $5,000. 

Alfred  Streelln.  595  Madison  Avenue.  New- 
York.  June  7.  1966:  $2,500. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Streslin.  595  Madisun  .\venue. 
New  York,  June  7,  1966:  $2,500. 

Sylvan  Tlzian.  202  East  44th  Street.  New- 
York.  June  6,  1966:  $1,000. 

Louis  Weintraub.  635  Madison  .Aveiiue. 
New  York,  July  28.  1966:  $1  000. 

Mrs.  Louis  Weintraub.  635  Madson  Avenue 
New  York,  July  28.  1966:  $1,000. 

Mrs.  E.  Welsl.  120  Broadway.  New  York 
June  6.  1966:  $2,500. 

Edwin  Weisl,  120  Broadway.  New  York. 
June  6.  1966:  $2,500. 

NORTH    C.^ROLIN.^ 

Dwlght  Phimp6,  308  West  Palmer  Street. 
Charlotte.  July  15.  1966:  $1,000 

Asa  Spauldlng.  1608  Lincoln  Street.  Dur- 
ham, August  5,   1966:   $250. 


OHIO 

John  Beniia.  2043  South  Union  Street. 
Alliance.  July  28.    1966:    $1,000 

riioniii^  J.  Burke  7778  Rok  Hill  L.me, 
Ciiiciniuai,  August  30.  1966.  *1,000 

Ji>e  Kanier.  690  Northland  RcKid.  Cincin- 
nati. June  24.  1966:  $1,000 

William  C  Stafford.  2  Stanley  l.me.  Cin- 
cinnati. July  28.   1966;   $1,003. 

Ben  D  Zevin.  502  CapitJil  Bank  Bkig  . 
rievelaiui   August  5.  1966    $1  OOO 

OKL.AHOM.\ 

George  Blake.  PC  Box  708.  Ponca  Cuy. 
July  28.  1966;  $1,000. 

OREGON 

Kenneth  Kadow.  2041  S.W.  58ih  A\eii\ie. 
Portland    June  6.  1966:   $1,000. 

Juii  Mitchell.  2300  N  W.  30th  .*venuo  Puri- 
;.ind.   June   6.    1966:    $1,000. 

PENNSYLVANIS 

Dayl  Dockey,  Berwick.  Augu.si  5.  1966: 
?  1.000 

John  F  DiK-key.  Berwick,  August  5  1966 
$1,000 

Richard  L,  Dommel,  1172  South  State 
Street,  Ephrata,  Atigust  5,  1966;  $1  000, 

Robert  W  Dommel.  1174  South  State 
.-street.  Ephrata.  August  5.  19R6;   $1,000 

George  Ewlntr.  Jr,.  611  M.iplewootl  Bond. 
Waviie  June  10.'  1966;  IKOOt-. 

Robert  Vincent,  Jr  ,  Benton  .August  .>. 
1966:  $1,000. 

RHODE     ISLAND 

Howard  Holmes.  Turks  Head  BmUlin!;. 
Providence.  June  21.  1966:  $1  000. 

TEXAS 

George  .Allen.  2527  Ross  Avenue  Dalla.s. 
Jtine  16,  1966;  $250, 

Lonn  Allen,  65  McCall  Avenue  Memphis. 
June  16.  1966;  $1,000, 

Adrian  Barnes,  PO  Box  146,  Killeeii  June 
It;    1966;  $1,000. 

C  J.  Clark,  1802  N,  Washington  Dallas. 
June  16,  1966.  $2,-^0, 

T.  C  Clark.  12703  Preston  Road.  Dalla.s: 
.»250. 

Ted  Connell,  Box  666.  Killeen  June  16, 
Ht66     $1,000 

David  H,  Foster.  7440  Stonocre.st.  Dallas. 
July  1;!.  1966:  $1,000 

R  H  Fulton  4915  19th  Street.  Lubb<3ck. 
June  21.  1966:  $1,000. 

E.  Wilson  Germany.  PC  Box  12-266  Dallas. 
July  13.  1966;  $1,000. 

Paul  GotKle.  PC  Box  633  Killeen:  June 
16,  1966    $1,000 

A  J  Hall.  906  Oakhill  Drive  Ki!>.-n,  June 
16,  1966    $1,000 

rom  Hanley.  5635  Yulanda  Circle,  D-allas. 
August  12.  1966;  $1,000. 

Stanley  Hansen.  PO  Box  633.  Killeen. 
June  16.  1966;  $1,000. 

D  E  Hughe.H.  Jr  ,  P  O  Box  45911.  Houston. 
Augru-st  12.  1966;  $1,000 

.Tohii  Jones.  Jr..  74  Huntley  Drive  Hovi£ton. 
June  24.  1966.  $1,000. 

Henry  C.  Josey.  829  N  Rosemary.  Bryan. 
July  28'  1966;  $1  000. 

Dee  J  Kelly.  Petroleum  Bldi:  Fort  Worth, 
June  16.  1966;  $5,000, 

Walter  Lacy.  Jr,  Citizens  Nat!  B,iiik  Waco. 
Juh  22.  1966.' $1,000 

Zac  Lentz.  1304  N.  Navarro  .S»  Victoria. 
June  24.  1966;  $2,000. 

Mrs  Zac  Lentz,  1304  N  Navarro  St  .  Vic- 
toria. June  24.  1966:  $1,250. 

W.  W.  Lynch.  2010  Fidelity  Union  Life 
Building.  Dallas.  July  13.  1966;   $1,000 

Frank  Mayborn.  P  O  Box  868  Temple  June 

16.  1966     $1,000, 

Jack  Morriss,  1104  W  Highway  Killeen. 
June  16.  1966    $1,000 

T.  O  Murphy.  3224  20th  St  Lubb<x'k. 
August  :?0.  1966:  $1,000. 

J.  D  Nyquist.  7440  Slonccre>t  Dr  Dallas. 
July  15.  1986:  $1,000. 


Robert  Phillips,  3900  Plnedale  Place  Tyler, 
June  6.  1966:  $1,000. 

Carl  L  Phinney,  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg  .  Dal- 
la.s.  July   13.  1966:   $1,000. 

Clark  Potter.  316  N.  34th  St  ,  Killeen  June 
16.  1966:  $1  000. 

J.  H.  Roberts.  Jr..  4225  Shenandoah.  Daila.'--. 
August  12.  1966:  $2,000. 

W.  W.  Roodhouse.  7440  Stonecrest .  D-.iUas. 
July  15.  1966:  $1,000. 

Roy  Smith.  PO  Box  937.  Killeen.  June  Ki, 
1966:  $2,000. 

Robert  Storey.  2700  Republic  Bank  BidL' . 
Dallas.  June  6.  1966:  $1,000. 

J.  B.  Tliomas.  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldt;  F.rt 
Worth.  July  13.  1966:  $1,000. 

William  Yowell.  P.O.  Box  605.  Killeen  June 
16.  1966:  $1,000. 

VIRGINIA 

Henry  A.  Florence.  2317  Wilson  Bouk'vard. 
Arlington.  June  13,  1966:  $1,000. 

MISCELLANEOVS 

Angler  3.  Duke,  American  Embassy  M.uind, 
Spain.  Atigust  12,   1966:   $1,000. 

Jacques  Wolfgang.  10  Rue  GuWlaume  Tell. 
C.eneva.  Switzerland.  August  5.  1966:   «1  000. 
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The  Second  Inter-American  Conference  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
portant statement  on  the  work  of  the 
Second  Iriter-American  Conference  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  in  Brazil  last 
month  was  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Partners  program,  Mr.  James  H.  Boren, 
at  the  closing  plenary  session.  Address- 
ing the  delegates  from  16  nations.  Boren 
stressed  the  role  of  the  citizen  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  I  commend  Mr. 
Boren 's  statement  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  because  of  the  truth  of  its 
message  and  the  challenge  it  directs  to  all 
Americans,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  James  H.  Boren.  Director  or  the 

Partntrs  of  the  Alliance  Programs,  at 

the    CONCLtTDING    PLENARY    SESSION    OF    THI 

Second  Inter-American  Conference  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  September 
22,  1966.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Mr.  Marcus,  Dr.  Guimaraes,  this  ha.s  been 
an  exciting  conference — exciting  because  of 
the  high  level  of  enthusiasm  and  because 
that  enthusiasm  has  been  channeled  into 
constructive  sessions  of  the  working  com- 
mittees. 

You  have  been  exchanging  ideas  and  proj- 
ect techniques.  You  have  been  seeking  prac- 
tical solutions  to  problems  that  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  partnerships.  And  you.  the 
Partners  of  the  private  community,  have 
been  running  your  conference. 

Less  than  3  years  ago,  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  was  only  an  idea — and  today  the 
concept  of  the  Partners  can  be  seen  as  a 
working  reality.  For  me,  as  an  official  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  it  hai 
been  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  see  the  ef- 
fective  way   in  which   this   conference    has 


dealt  with  practical  problems  but  more  Im- 
portant is  the  way  in  which  you  yourselves 
have  conducted  the  entire  conference. 

You  have  not  looked  to  those  of  us  who 
are  government  officials  for  answers,  nor 
have  you  served  as  a  rubber  stamp  for  some 
program  package  which  we  have  asked  you 
to  approve.  None  of  you  would  accept  such 
a  method  of  operation,  and.  indeed,  it  would 
be  absolutely  contrary  to  the  Partners  con- 
cept to  suggest  it. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  your  co- 
chairmen  Mr.  Marcus  and  Dr.  Guimaraes. 
you  have  developed  a  plan  of  action  and' 
you  are  working  to  solve  problems  rather 
than  merely  adopting  resolutions  describ- 
ing problems.  Those  of  us  in  the  Partners 
office  of  AID.  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  w-orking  with  you  as  your  servicing  staff, 
wish  to  salute  you  for  the  great  work  you 
have  begun.  Prom  every  side,  however,  we 
must  be  ever  alert  to  the  dangers  that  we 
may  face  and  we  must  be  willing  to  take 
certain  risks  if  the  program  is  to  play  the 
pioneering  role  of  trying  new  and  fresh  ap- 
proaches to  old  problems. 

We  must  resist  any  move  which  would  tend 
to  ev.iluate  this  program  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  The  report  on  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  which  was  issued  June  27,  1966. 
by  Congressman  Armistead  Selden,  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  presents  the 
matter  in  a  succinct  way.  The  report  states: 
••The  value  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
prognim  lies  not  in  the  price  tag  that  can 
be  affixed  to  contributions  of  hardware. 
scholarships,  or  technical  assistance,  or  to  a 
statement  of  cash  flow.  The  'treasure'  of 
the  program  is  to  be  found  in  that  body  of 
Intangible  values  which  comes  from  the  cit- 
izens of  the  Americas  working  together  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress." 

There  will  always  be  those  who  insist  upon 
measuring  progress  solely  in  balance-sheet 
terms  and  who  contend  that  progress  is  not 
progress  unless  meastirable  on  the  charts  of 
the  economist.  The  truly  sound  and  prac- 
tical economist,  however,  is  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize and  acknowledge  the  limits  of  his 
professional  tools,  and  he  is  the  first  to 
recognize  that  there  are  important  elements 
of  human  progress  which  cannot  be  measured 
in  quantitative   terms. 

Tl-iere  are  those  who  seek  the  financial  p.ir- 
tlclpation  of  the  private  sector,  but  who 
also  say  other  citizen  participation  is  not 
worth  the  time,  effort  and  cost  involved. 
Effective  professionals  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic development  recognize  the  f;ict  that 
the  private  citizens  who  constitute  the  body 
politic  are  the  ultimate  sovereign  power  in 
development  funding  from  both  public  and 
private  sources. 

To  those  men  who  cling  to  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  a  "don't  rock  the  boat"  ap- 
proach and  who  recoil  at  the  idea  of  the  non- 
professional or  average  citizen  participating 
iu  the  development  process.  I  say  that  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  have  demonstrated 
that  the  people  of  the  Americas— at  the  citi- 
zen level— can  contribute  to  development. 

Joint  venture  Investments  and  commer- 
cial relationships  are  an  important  part  of 
the  Partners  program  and  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  this  element  of  the  partner- 
ships In  the  months  ahead.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  great  accomplishments  of  this  confer- 
ence has  been  the  step  taken  to  establish  a 
permanent  action  center  for  promoting  in- 
vestments and  business  relationships.  This 
is  being  done,  however,  as  one  part  of  the 
total  partnership  program. 

The  Conference  wa*  successful  in  every 
rwpect.  We  were  particularly  gratified  with 
wie  work  of  the  five  committees,  in:  Health- 
Human  Resources:  Business  and  Industry- 
Organization  and  Projects;  and  Agriculture 
and  Cooperatives. 
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Committees  made  the  successful  transi- 
tion from  the  ideal  to  the  real,  approaching 
problems  from  a  practical  dowii-to-eartii 
point  of  view. 

Although  much  has  been  done,  and  many 
new  areas  of  Partner  interest  have  been 
identified— still  mtich  remains  to  be  done  by 
the  expanding  Partners  program  in  the  years 
aliead. 

I  congratulate  you  for  the  accomplishments 
which  are  already  yours  but  I  congratulate 
you  even  more  for  yotir  determination  to 
move  from  this  new  thrust  toward  creative 
contributions  to  the  success  of  the  greatest 
undertaking  in  the  history  of  the  hemi- 
sphere— the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Tlie  ideals 
of  the  Alliance  are  real,  attainable  «nd 
dynamic — and  you  as  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
are  a  part  of  the  greatness  of  it  as  you  work 
in  a  practical  way  to  translate  ideals  into 
reality. 


Soriet  Snbmarine  Challenge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    n.ORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.     Mr.  Speaker,  appearing 
in  the  October  1966  issue  of  Navy  maga- 
zine, is  a  very  impressive  article  by  Vice 
Adm.    Charles   B.   Martell.    Director    of 
Antisubmarine    Warfare    Programs,    on 
the  continuing  Soviet  submarine  chal- 
lenge and  the  vital  role  for  the  CVS  car- 
rier.   I  have  read  it  with  much  interest 
and  I  want  to  commend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues.    The  article  follows: 
Martell  Says  Some  Fail  To  See  the  Urgency 
IN  ASW  Effort — Admiral  Cites  CoN-nNu- 
iNG  Soviet  Submarine  Challenge  on  Wide 
Front — Emphasizes   Vital    Role   for   the 
CVS  Carrier 

(By  Vice  Adm.  Charles  B.  Martell,  US,  Navy, 
Director.  ASW  Warfare  Programs ) 
Tliere  has  been  an  increase  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  potential  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Navy  to  the  free  world's  vital  sea  lanes. 
In  any  major  conflict,  the  main  goal  of  offen- 
sive Soviet  naval  strategy  would  be  to  isolate 
North  America  from  Europe  and  Asia  and  to 
project  her  power  across  the  sea.  The  United 
States  dependence  on  the  sea  for  transport 
has  greatly  influenced  the  attention  and  pri- 
ority given  to  the  Soviet  submarine  threat. 
Growth  of  this  submarine  force  is  the  prod- 
uct of  careful  long-range  planning  and  the 
allocation  of  high  priorities  to  naval  material 
and  industrial  efforts. 

Tempered  by  a  historical  review  of  world 
powers  and  their  use  of  the  sea,  the  Soviets 
have  clearly  revealed  their  desire  to  advance 
their  capability  at  sea.  This  not  only  en- 
compasses defensive  warfare,  but  their  ac- 
tions of  the  last  few  years  discloses  their  in- 
tent to  increase  theh:  capability  to  conduct 
offensive  warfare. 

They  are  building  modern  submarines. 
some  nuclear-powered,  at  an  impressive  rate. 
The  Soviets  are  spending  billions  on  sub- 
marine modernization,  building  efforts  and 
submarine  oriented  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

They  are  building  modern  support  tenders 
capable  of  delivering  missiles  and  torpedoes- 
and   giving   logistics   support    on   the   high 
seas. 

They  are  pursuing  an  aggressive  opera- 
tional program  at  sea.  Their  area  of  opera- 
tions has  shifted  from  local  to  distant  areas 
Including  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Philip- 
pine See.     This  pattern  of  operations  will 


give  them  confidence  and  experience  and 
may  point  out  deficiencies  that  will  result 
in  improvement  of  their  overall  effectiveness. 
W'e  can  look  for  new  concepts,  new  equip- 
ment and  possible  new  logistic  support  ef- 
forts as  a  result  of  this  endeavor. 

The  Soviets  are  vigorously  conducting 
oceanographic  research  in  all  oceans  and 
prtncipfU  seas.  There  is  a  clear  focus  of  at- 
tenUon  on  particiUar  oceanic  areas,  which 
suggests  that  in  addition  to  the  scientific 
biisis  for  their  work  there  are  also  naval  re- 
quirements. 

Ot.-R    SEA    arm    of    defense 

The  Soviets  know  full  well  that  we  will  uie 
our  sea  arm  of  defense.  Communist  expan- 
sion in  Cuba  met  sea  power.  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Viet  Nam  is  now  realizing  the 
total  impact  of  sea  power  and  should  aggres- 
sor submarines  become  active  off  Viet  Nam 
they,  t(.->o.  would  be  met  by  antisubmarine 
warfare  (ASW)  forces  now  on  station  This 
capability  to  react  at  sea  is  a  national  asset 
of  great  significance.  This  opUon,  to  react 
at  sea,  will  continue  to  exist  onlv  if  we  stay 
prepared  to  contain  or  defeat  the"  submarine. 

It  becomes  difficult  to  convince  some  that 
there  is  a  sense  of  urgency  surrounding  anti- 
submarine warfare.  Technology  improves 
the  submarine  daily,  hence  ASW  efforts  must 
precede  these  developments.  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  if  we  do  not  maintain  the  measure  of 
superiority  that  we  now  have  and  if  we  don't 
move  forward  in  this  deadly  business 

In  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  that  the  unrestricted  freeway  of 
ships  transiting  this  vast  ocean  area  is  the'key 
to  effective  sustained  operations.  Our  sea- 
lift  supply  lines  to  South  Viet  Nam  have  not 
been  attacked.  If  this  should  happen  any 
weakness  in  our  ability  to  protect  this  life 
line  will  affect  both  land  and  naval  opera- 
tions. Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  material 
required  to  support  our  fighting  men  arrives 
there  by  ship. 

OVERSEAS    SrPPORT    SEALIPT 

Tlie  ASW  effort  off  Viet  Nam  falls  under 
the  first  objective  of  our  antisubmarine  war- 
fare forces— support  of  overseas  operations 
Sufficient  forces  are  maintained  in  the  Far 
East  to  insure  that  oiu-  ships  can  continue 
unrestricted  operations.  The  force  includes 
destroyers,  land-based  patrol  squadrons 
submarines  and  one  CVS  [ASW  carrier) 
group  on  a  continuing  basis.  Tlie  forces  are 
flexible  and  also  play  an  important  role  in 
supporting  amphibious  as.saults.  shore  bom- 
bardment, rescue  of  downed  pilots,  surveil- 
lance and  early  warning  missions. 

WAS    AT    SEA 

The  next  Important  objective  of  our  world- 
wide  antisubmarine  warfare  effort  la  the 
area  of  our  capability  to  defeat  the  enemy  in 
a  war  at  sea.  We  face  the  pos&ibUity  of  a 
W-.V  at  sea  under  conditions  in  which  tiiere  is 
no  associated  land  action.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Nitze  discussed  this  type  of  engagement 
in  Navy — The  Magazine  of  Sea  Power  last 
year. 

This  type  of  guerrilla  war  at  sea  is  a  war 
of  attrition,  as  is  the  guerrilla  land  w-ar  in 
Vie:  Nam.  Superior  forces  in  large  numbers 
are  required  to  seek  out  and  destrov  apgressor 
submarines  and  this  type  war  must  be  pur- 
sued until  losses  are  such  that  an  enemy  does 
not  have  the  will  or  forces  to  continue. 

A  close  look  at  the  use  of  the  submarine 
in  World  War  II  by  Germany  and  Japan  doc- 
uments the  type  of  loss  required  to  defeat 
an  underwater  enemy.  It  is  different  from  a 
land  war  where  a  large  loss  can  be  inflicted 
on  a  battalion  of  men  and  the  unit  loses  its 
effectiveness  and  finally  succumbs,  surren- 
ders or  is  captured.  You  do  not  kill  part  of 
the  submarine  but  a  total  effort  must  be 
brought  to  bear  to  klU  lU  full  capabiUty. 

As  an  example.  87  per  cent  of  the  German 
U-Boate  were  «unk  before  this  war  of  attri- 
tion was  ended.     In  the  case  of  Japan.  91 
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per  cent  of  their  operational  submiirmes  were 
lost  to  enemy  action,  Addltfonally,  the  Ger- 
man U-Boat  command  lost  70  per  cent  of  its 
assigned  personnel.  This  was  the  day  when 
the  conventional  submarine  was  tied  to  oper- 
ations near  the  surface  with  a  requirement 
that  portions  of. the  submarine  would  be  ex- 
posed from  time  to  time.  The  submarine  wii.<; 
not  a  true  submersible.  Today,  we  have  a  far 
dlfTerent  weapon  system— a  nuclear  sub- 
marine— a  true  submersible,  not  restricted  by 
the  need  to  operate  near  the  surface.  It  sur- 
faces only  for  logistic  support  or  for  a  new- 
crew.  . 

DEFEND    THE    HOMEI„*ND  I 

The  last  major  objective  of  our  ASW  forces 
is  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  against  that  portion 
of  the  ballistic  missile  threat  launched  from 
submarines.  Operations  in  this  area  also 
require  an  extensive  ASW  effort. 

Forces  must  be  available  to  conduct  overall 
s-orveillance  of  the  oceans  to  locate  sub- 
marines and  keep  track  of  their  movement 
when  there  Is  any  Increase  in  submarine  ac- 
tivity. Close  surveillance  forces  must  be 
available  to  deploy  with  underwater  kill  po- 
tential should  agg^ressor  submarines  come 
within  an  area  of  possible  launch  site. 

The  Navy's  role  In  subniarlne  launched 
nUsalle  defense  Is  to  maintain  the  ability 
to  kill  the  launch  platform.  We  have  capa- 
bilities in  other  areas,  such  as  intercepting 
the  missile  during  boost  and  flight:  how- 
ever, the  most  effective  defense  is  achieved 
by  increasing  our  general  ASW  offensive 
cap<Ut>ility.  This  approach  appears  to  yield 
a  much  higher  chance  of  success  than  to 
develop  a  new  counter  to  the  submarine 
launched  iMdlistic  missile  from  the  ground 
up.  If  you  kill  the  launch  platform,  you 
eliminate  the  missile  threat.  Additionally, 
this  iB  the  least  likely  threat  to  our  control 
of  the  seas  in  the  least  likely  kind  of  war. 
Once  ballistic  missiles  are  used  against  the 
continental  United  States,  all-out  war  en- 
sues with  the  full  strike  capability  of  the 
United  States  directed  toward  any  potential 
enemy. 

I  recently  discussed  these  Items  with  Mr. 
Prina  (Editor.  NAVY)  and  the  logical  ques- 
tion followed.  "Well,  what  are  you  doing 
about  all  this?" 

We  have  made  significant  progress  in  the 
the  '  last  two  years.  This  has  particularly 
been  noticed  In: 

(1)  Better  management  and  systems  de- 
velopment approach. 

(2)  Improved  techniques  to  determine 
true  capability  of  our  ASW  assets. 

<3)  Systems  approach  to  equipment  de- 
velopment resulting  In  better  equipment 
delivered  to  the  fleet. 

(4)  Resources  directed  to  programs  that 
yield  the  greatest  readiness  return  to  meet 
the   evaluated   future   underwater   threat. 

Our  appyroach  to  the  problem  has  changed 
with  centralized  management  and  direction 
on  all  ASW  efforts.  The  efforts  of  the  past 
were  diffused;  now  they  at  least  have  focus. 
We  are  lecu-ning  where  we  are  and  what  we 
need  to  meet  the  tlireat  of  the  future. 

Program  Justification  by  cost-effective  anal- 
ysis Is  a  real  challenge.  This  we  attempt 
to  do  by  various  studies  and  analysis  which 
draw  from  operational  data  to  support  a 
position.  The  Navy  Is  Just  beginning  to 
realize  the  Importance  of  studies  and  their 
use  as  an  effective  tool  to  document  a  posi- 
tion, to  accelerate  programs,  to  direct  R&D 
effcwta  and  to  assist  in  identifying  specific 
problem  areas. 

NCKD    VARIETY    OF   TOOLS 

No  one  weapon  system  can  solve  the  ASW 
problem.  To  coiinter  an  Illusive  submarine 
requires  •  multitude  of  adversaries.  As  an 
enemy  will  capitalize  on  tactical  mistakes  in 
tb«  field,  so  will  he  capitalize  on  mistakes  in 
ASW  force  level  and  composition  decisions. 
Accordingly,   we   must   know   the    true   and 


\,i!id  cap.ibihty  of  each  major  .ASW  sy.stem. 
There  must  not  be  a  weak  area  in  the  entire 
.innlilus  When  a  war  sUirts,  we  fight  with 
what  we  have  Let  us  never  forget  that  it 
t.ike.s  four  to  five  year.s  to  put  new  warships 
and  modern  Sghting  equipment  in  the  battle. 
Mist;\kes  in  judgment  and  diretuon  of  effort 
today  ciin  lead  to  impotent  forces  for  the 
luiure,  thus  we  must  plan  accurately  today 
to  meet  future  ASW  objectives. 

In  the  so-called  'wars  of  liberation,  '  the 
opfKment  hus  the  advantage  of  chaJlenging 
the  Uniipd  States  to  a  duel  and,  .is  m  the  days 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  opponent  chooses 
time,  place  and  weapon  In  tlic  face  of  this 
uncertainty,  our  dueling  inventory  must  he 
varied,  ready  anytime  and  any  place  with  the 
best  that  industry  can  produce. 

Intelligence  is  a  key  factor  in  our  ASW 
decision-making  prix'e,si;.  both  In  ,'iele<'ting 
the  right  weapon  to  deliver  to  the  Fleet  and 
111  locating  and  killing  the  deadly  submarines 
.1'  se.i.  The  V'iet  N.im  war  hiui  again  re- 
empha-sized  the  value  ol  intelligence.  What 
would  it  be  worth  if  we  p<.)f>i;e.s,sed  a  "blue 
dye"  that  could  be  .sprayed  over  Viet  Nam 
and  turn  the  enemy  blue?  Such  an  occtir- 
rence  would  change  the  entire  var 

,\  superior  force  reacting  to  intelligence 
yields  succes.s  We  mtisl  see  the  problem. 
apply  our  resovirces.  and  utilize  the  best  man- 
agenient  techniques  to  Insure  that  we  .main- 
tain .superior  .\SW  forces 

In  the  lace  of  a  erowiiu;  and  mcreiUJingly 
.%jphlsticated  Conununist  world  stibniarine 
threat,  we  are  continually  uixl.iting  our 
forces  to  meet  the  potential  threat  posed  by 
the  submanue.  Our  surface  and  .-^ubburface 
forces  are  bot.h  developing  with  increasing 
capability.  One  of  the  maj<jr  area.s  of  our 
pre.sent  direction  cf  effort  is  to  update  the 
role  of  the  antisubmarine  carrier  iC\'.Si  Our 
ASW  carrier  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  m<wt  imjxirtant  part  of  our  oSTeiiMve  ASW 
assets  for  many  years,  Con.s  derinc  this,  it 
then  Ls  obviovis  that  the  elTectiveness  of  the 
CVS  system  must  equal  or  surpass  the  patrol 
plane  system, 

CVS    IS    VITAL 

As  aircraft  are  the  primary  long-ranee 
search  vehicles,  we  mu.st  maintain  high  per- 
formance planes  on  the  CVS,  A  bigger, 
f:»ster.  longer-ranged  aircraft  (VSX).  equip- 
ped with  advanced  electronics,  is  now  being 
considered  to  replace  the  present  S-2  iuid 
provide  a  greater  capability  i.)  cope  with  any 
nuclear  adversary.  This  Ls  a  vitiil  program  in 
updating  the  effectivene.ss  of  the  CVS, 

We  have  a  gwxl  land-ba.«;ed  P  3  Orion  air- 
craft th.tt  we  are  updating  and  modifying?  to 
Rive  us  greater  capability  in  tlie  1970s,  Tills 
laJid-based  patrol  plane  has  a  very  importiint 
role  in  ASW,  but  it  cannot,  and  I  emphasize 
again,  it  cannot  replace  the  CVS  .system. 

Tlie  CVS  Ls  essential  to  pursue  offensive 
ASW  in  areas  of  tlie  world  where  Uuid  bases 
are  not  available,  where  land  bases  may  be 
destroyed  in  time  of  war  or  in  those  areas  of 
pure  military  significance  where  air  superi- 
ority can  only  be  attiiined  by  mutually  sup- 
porting operations  of  an  attack  ciUTier  ASW 
carrier  team  In  brief,  the  same  arguments 
that  support  the  CVA  as  a  mobile  air  base  are 
alst)  applicable  u>  the  role  of  the  CV'S.  With- 
out this  effective  arm,  serious  gaps  in  our 
A:-5W  strategy  would  occur. 

Representative  SiKES  speaking  at  the  Con- 
gressional HeariUKs  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1967 
d?fense  appropriations  bill  put  it  correctly 
when  he  said- 

•ASW  continues  to  be  a  plixidinij,  slow, 
tedious,  exacting  science  which  simply  will 
not  respond  to  demands  for  monumental 
steps  forward,  .  .  ," 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most 
military-  experts,  this  ocean  medium  conceals 
one  of  the  most  deadly  weapon  sy.-?tems  in 
existence  today  If  this  is  true  the  sense  of 
tirgency  becomes  apparent  to  make  the  l>e6t 
in  AS\V  systems  better.  T^ie  challenge  con- 
tinues. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sli 
to  inform  my  colleagues  of  a  new  foun- 
dation which  I  personally  believe  will  sell 
to  other  peoples  of  the  world — this  is  the 
Film  America  Foundation,  Inc..  which 
is  an  educational  progi^am  to  film  and 
dLstnbute  to  all  Americans,  and  to  peo- 
ples of  all  nations,  a  47-film.  classic  .se- 
ries, color-sound,  motion  picture  en- 
cyclopedic librai-y,  of  the  "Ainerican  Na- 
tional Scenic  and  Seashore  Park  Sys- 
tem." 

Every  civilized  nation  has  made  out- 
standing cultural  and  esthetic  contiibu- 
tions  which  ultimately  received  world- 
wide lecognition  and  acclaim. 

A  nation's  good  and  ever-enduiini; 
works  not  only  become  points  of  pride 
for  those  in  the  countries  which  posse.ss 
them,  but,  in  a  larger  sense,  they  become 
the  possessions  of  all  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  who  appreciate  and  cherisli 
them,  and  make  long  journeys  to  view 
them. 

On  balance,  and  as  time  passes  and  as 
histoincal  judgments  are  made  of  Amer- 
ican accomplishments,  our  national 
parks,  and  our  efforts  to  consei-ve  and 
preserve  our  natural  wonders  for  poster- 
ity, must  rank  foremost  In  a  long  list  of 
achievements. 

American  land  conservation  pro- 
gressed under  successive,  f  ar-seeiri«  Pres- 
idential leaders,  with  the  appi-oval  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  public.  Never- 
theless, the  full  Import  of  our  conserva- 
tion efforts  generally  Is  not  recognized 
even  to  this  day.  In  short,  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  our  bountiful  heritage  of  va.st 
areas  of  natural  beauty  to  a  degree,  but 
few,  either  in  our  coimtry  or  overseas, 
realize  what  our  heritage  adds  up  to  in 
total. 

Here  aie  some  benchmarks  against 
which  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  this 
accomplishment . 

The  land  areas  preserved  for  American 
national  parks,  parkways,  historic  sites, 
and  memorials,  are  equal  to — 

One-third  the  land  ai-ea  of  Yugoslavia ; 

Three-fifths  the  land  area  of  Greece; 

Three-fourths  the  land  area  of  Bul- 
garia: 

As  large  as  Scotland;  larger  than  the 
Republic  of  Panama;  , 

About  the  same  as  ?tortugal :  equal  to 
the  land  area  of  Austria; 

Four  times  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Israel ; 

Three  times  the  extent  of  Belfiium; 
they  occupy  more  land  than  three  Neth- 
erlands; 

Twice  as  big  as  all  of  Switzerland:  iwo 
times  the  size  of  Denmark. 

The  Film  America  Foundation.  Inc., 
will  produce  38  color-sound  motion  pic- 
ture films,  covering  each  of  America's  32 
national  scenic  parks,  and  the  six  na- 
tional .seashore  parks.    Top  commenta- 


tors will  narrate  the  voice  portions. 
Eacli  film  will  run  for  one-half  hour. 

Ill  addition  to  the  individual  park  pro- 
ductions, there  will  be  composite  films  of 
the  parks  covering  the  following: 

"Green  Sanctuaries"— the  great  forest 
park.s : 

"Fires  Beneath  the  Earth"— park  vol- 
canic wonders; 

"The  Neverlasting  Hills"— the  moun- 
tainous parks; 

"Tlie  Underground  'World"— the  caves 
of  the  parks; 

"Discipline  of  the  Desert' '—deserts  of 
the  parks; 

"The  Ice  Moves  Down"— the  glacier 
parks: 

"Savor  of  the  Tropics  "—Everglades 
National  Park;  and 

"Freedom's  Shores"— the  seashore 
parks. 

Titles  for  the  above  composite  films, 
except  "Freedom's  Shores,  "  are  from  the 
book.  "The  National  Parks:  'What  They 
Mean  to  You  and  Me,"  by  Freeman  Til- 
den,  a  renowned  author  on  the  parks. 

Finally,  a  47th  film,  an  atlas  composite 
of  the  park  system  in  general,  featuring 
the  most  inspiring  gradeur  and  the  most 
magnificent  scenes  of  the  outstanding 
parks,  will  be  produced. 

Film  America  Foundation,  Inc..  will 
produce  the  first  complete  educational 
color-sound  film  library  of  the  natural 
beauty  and  wonders  of  all  of  America's 
national  scenic  and  seashore  parks. 

The  films  will  be  presented  to  the  US. 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  an  outright 
gift  to  the  American  people.  A  two- 
pronged  program  assures  widespread  dis- 
tribution. 

With  an  initial  potential  audience,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  excess  of  200  million. 
the  cost  per  viewer,  of  all  47  foundation 
films,  will  be  a  fraction  of  a  cent. 

Finally,  in  addition'  to  reawakening 
pride  in  country  at  home,  and  demon- 
strating to  Americans  why  we  are  what 
we  are.  the  impressive  impact  of  the  films 
on  audiences,  at  home  and  abroad,  will 
stimulate  travel  within  Ihe  United  States, 
and  will  prompt  more  visits  from  those 
overseas. 
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Mrs.  Erb  dramatically  reveals  the  con- 
sequences which  we  are  beginning  to  ex- 
perience by  the  admissions  in  dispropor- 
tionate niunbers  of  aliens  from  countries 
which  have  customs,  traditions,  and  Ide- 
ology totally  different  from  our  own.  I 
strongly  recommend  this  book  for  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  It  may  be  procured  at  nominal 
cost  from  the  American  Committee  on 
Immigration  Policies.  20  E  Street  N\V  , 
Wasiiington,  DC. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,    October    22,    1966 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  an  ex- 
cellent little  book  which  portrays  the  im- 
pact of  the  1965  amendments  to  the  im- 
migration law.  This  book.  "While 
America  Sleeps— Foundations  Crumble," 
by  Mary  Barclay  Erb,  confirms  the  warn- 
ings which  a  few  of  us  gave  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  1965  law;  namely, 
that  It  would  result  In  a  shift  of  our  Im- 
migration stream  from  northern  and 
western  Europe  to  southern  and  eastern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Although  the 
1965  law  has  been  in  effect  only  a  year. 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF    PEN.NSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  there  ha.s  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  discussion  and  debate  on  the 
subject  of  "Education."  This  has  taken 
place  all  over  the  country.  It  has  echoed 
and  reechoed  through  this  Chamber  as 
the  Congress  has  enacted  one  bill  after 
another  in  this  field.  A  great  many 
measures  have  been  passed.  I  have  sup- 
ported practically  every  one  of  them. 

But  a  Congressman's  thoughts  are  not 
always  on  legislating.  He  has  other 
thoughts,  too,  at  the  times  these  meas- 
ures are  considered. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  the  discus.sion 
and  debate — inside  or  outside  of  the 
Congress — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  we 
often  overlook  a  most  important  point 
or  two.  This  has  to  do  with  the  indi- 
vidual's  own  responsibility  for  getting  an 
education.  It  is  a  responsibility  he  has 
not  only  to  hiniself  but  to  his  country 
It  is  completely  aside  from  what  the 
Government  does  or  does  not  do.  If  it 
is  not  energetically  exercised,  then,  for 
the  Individual,  what  the  Government 
does  is  really  of  little  meaning— of  little 
avail. 

In  two  of  my  radio  broadcasts  and 
newsletters  around  the  first  of  the  year. 
I  explored  this  subject  in  the  context  of 
the  need  for  every  young  person  to  get 

an  education  equipping  him  for  college 

and  to  go  to  college  if  at  all  possible. 

During  my  18  years  in  the  Congress 
many  young  people  have  come  to  me 
seeking  advice.  They  have  been  trying 
to  decide  upon  a  career,  or  how  far  to  go 
on  with  their  schooUng— any  number  of 
things.  Tlie  best  advice  I  can  give  is 
contained  In  those  two  newsletters  I 
submit  them  for  the  Record; 
Hon.  John  C.  Kunkex  Reports  Prom  Wash- 
ington. Congressman.  16th  District 
Pennstlvania 

education — part  i 
Decembeb  30.  1965— The  Congress— par- 
ticularly over  the  iaat  two  or  three  years- 
has  considered  and  enacted  a  great  deal  of 
legislation  in  the  field  of  education.  This 
has  stimulated  much  thinking  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  in  this 
report  and  in  my  next  one  I  would  like  to 
convey  Just  a  few  of  my  own  thoughts  to 
you.  Two  aspects  stand  out  most  clearly  in 
my  mind.  I  wUl  confine  my  comments  to 
them. 


The  arst  has  to  do  with  the  f;ici  that  It  is 
tremendously  Uiiporlanl  In  these  times  for 
every  youngster  to  gel  all  of  the  education 
lie  possibly  can  -and  in  large  part  I  mean  a 
broad  education  which  develops  withm  him 
the  abiluy  to  think,  and  to  learn,  and  there- 
fore to  adjust  himself  readily  to  changing 
siiuations,  TTiis  goes  for  thiwe  youngsters 
who  wi!l  not  be  going  to  college  us 'well  as  for 
those  who  will  For  the  future  lives  of  .ill  of 
our  young  people  are  going  to  be  profoundly 
afifected  by  the  swift  and  almost  revolunon.Try 
changes  talking  place  in  our  sc<-ieiy  and  in 
our  economy,  and  these  changes  will  continue 
«;ih  ever  mcre.ising  rapidity 

The  ways  in  which  these  changes  c.uld  re- 
shape our  nation  in  the  next  ten.  twentv.  or 
thirty  ye,irs  are  practically  beyond  Im.igliia- 
tion  For  that  reii.son,  it  is  my  further  con- 
tention that  right  from  the  start — regardless 
of  his  supposed  capabilities — each  and  every 
yuiing  man  or  woman  should  have  it  in  his 
head  that  he  is  going  to  go  to  college 

Now  I  do  not  offer  this  thought  as  an 
educator  or  a*  a  sociologist,  for  I  am  neither 
I  offer  It  simiMy  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  part 
of  wlioKc  Job  over  the  years  has  been  to  ob- 
-serve  the  changes  occurring  In  our  economy 
"ifou  know,  it  IS  said  that  a  Member  of  Coii- 
giess  IS  a  Jack  of  ail  trades— a  master  of  none. 
That  is  certainly  true,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
nowadays  a  Congressman  has  to  be  a  Jack 
of  many,  many  more  trades  than  he  used 
to  be. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean:  When 
I  first  entered  Congress  some  years  ago.  auto- 
mation  was    no   great    problem.      The    fight 
against  unemployment  then  was  an  exercise 
in  trying  to  stimulate  the  economy  and.  In 
the    meantime,     providing    temporary     jobs 
through    make-work    programs.      Hardly    a 
thought    was    given    to    upgrading    peoples 
skills  to  fit  Jobs  going  t>egging      Why?     Be- 
cause there  were  no  Jobs  going  begging.    The 
closest  we  were  getting  to  outer  space   was 
in  an   airplane  flying  at  maytte   15.000  feet. 
Computers?      Electronics?      Never    heard    of 
those  words.    Education?    That  was  of  little 
concern  then  at  the  Federal  level.    A  young 
man  in  those  days  could  leave  high  school 
early   and    expect   eventually    to   fit   Into   a 
trade  that  would  keep  him  going  a  lifetime. 
But    all    of    this    soon    changed    radically 
The  Second  World  War  touched  oS  a  whole 
broad  range  of  technological   and  scienUflc 
advancements.      The    progress   of    the    paet 
quarter   of   a   century   has   brought   us   into 
what  some  call  the  "space  age' .    Others  call 
it   the  "second  industrial   revolution".     The 
new  age  is  epitomized  by  our  emploj-ment  of 
nuclear    energy,    by    our   launching   of    men 
into  space — by  our  preparations  to  go  to  the 
moon— and    beyond.     Even   more   Important 
for  the  average  person  U  the  fact  that  the 
spectacular  evente  we  read  about  in   these 
fields  today  are  Ijacked  up  by  a  gigantic  new 
complex  of  research  and  aerospace  and  elec- 
tronics  industries.     Moreover,   the   products 
of  these  new  Industries  reach  into  our  every- 
day lives  as  well  as  into  space,  and  the  Job 
opportunities  that  have  opened  up  were  never 
even  dreamed  of  a  few  short  years  ago. 

But  the  transition  into  this  age  has  l>een 
a  painful  one,  and  undoubtedly  still  more 
agonizing  adjustments  he  ahead.  New  in- 
dustrial processes  and  fuels  are  replacing  the 
old.  Machines  increasingly  are  taking  over 
many  of  the  Jobs  formerly  performed  by  peo- 
ple. Even  new  machinee  are  out-moded  in 
short  order.  All  over  the  country— and 
Pennsylvania  is  no  exception— we  have  seen 
the  adverse  effects  these  changes  can  have 
on  the  lives  of  people.  Many  men  trained 
for  only  one  Job.  and  who  held  that  Job 
for  a  number  of  years,  have  l>een  thrown 
out  of  work.  Their  families  have  suffered. 
This  has  happened  in  many  industries  since 
World  War  II.  but  let  me  mention  Just  three. 
For  example,  in  the  soft  coal  industry— 
partly  because  the  production  of  each  work- 
er has  risen  nearly  100%— there  are  now 
some   260,000   fewer  coal   mining  Joba   thaa 
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tbere  were  twenty  years  aco.  Dunng  a  short 
span  of  ten  years,  although  steel  production 
remained  at  approximately  the  same  level. 
the  numl)er  of  jobs  in  that  industry  declined 
by  80,000.  or  about  14^;  of  the  total  labor 
force.  Within  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
employment  in  the  railroad  industry  was 
cut  nearly  in  half.  The  number  of  railroad 
Jobs  fell  from  1.400.000  down  to  about  730,000. 

While  all  of  this  has  been  happening. 
many  new  Jobs — probably  more  than  enough 
to  fill  the  gap — have  been  opening  up  in  our 
new  Industries.  But  these  Jobs  require  dif- 
ferent education  and  newer  skills.  So  the 
emphasis  of  the  Federal  government,  so  far 
as  the  unemployment  problem  is  concerned. 
has  shifted  to  retraining  programs — in  other 
words,  upgrading  the  skills  of  people  so  that 
they  can  flll  the  new  jobs  that  are  open  and 
waiting.  This  will  go  on  and  on.  That  is 
why  I  have  supported  our  training  programs 
■o  consistently  and  so  vigorously. 

For  much  the  same  reason,  greater  em- 
phasis has  come  to  be  placed  in  recent  years 
upon  education.  The  changes  in  our  econ- 
omy have  created  a  huge  demand  for  pro- 
(eaalonal  people — for  people  with  managerial 
ability — for  scientists  and  technicians  and 
for  people  to  operate  the  new  machines.  Just 
to  mention  a  few.  The  fact  is  that  white  col- 
lar workers — from  medical  doctors  and  nu- 
clear physicists  all  across  the  spectrum 
through  stenographers  and  file  clerks — have 
been  in  the  majority  since  1956 — Just  nine 
years  ago — and  the  trend  is  accelerating.  It 
Is  estimated  that  within  the  next  five  years. 
they  win  outnumber  blue  collar  workers  by 
more  than  25 '7. 

For  young  people,  there  are  important 
lessons  in  all  of  these  developments — the 
main  lesson  being  that  our  economy  and  its 
Job  patterns  are  changing  swiftly,  and  any- 
one who  is  not  prepared  to  adjust  to  these 
changes  Is  going  to  be  left  in  the  dust.  Re- 
lating this  fact  of  life  to  the  question  of  edu- 
cation, it  seems  to  me.  first,  that  it  is  unwise 
to  try  to  gauge  a  youngsters  capabilities  at 
an  early  age  and  to  direct  him  in  a  narrow 
channel  toward  any  particular  type  of  occu- 
pation. For  what  we  might  think  is  the 
practical  thing  to  do  in  that  respect  today 
may  turn  out  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now 
to  have  been  completely  Impractical  and 
possibly  tragic. 

The  wiser  course.  I  believe,  Is  to  prepare' 
our  young  people  for  any  eventualities  they 
may  face  as  young  adults  or  in  later  years. 
This  requires  a  broad  education — first,  of  the 
type  that  develops  the  ability  to  think  and 
to  adjust  to  new  situations  quickly,  and 
second,  of  the  type  that  stimulates  the  de- 
sire to  learn  and  widens  the  horizons  of  the 
mind.  In  my  estimation,  the  most  important 
part  of  this  foundation  is  the  ability  to  read 
and  to  comprehend.  If  a  youngster  gained 
nothing  more  from  his  early  training  than 
an  ability  to  read  well  and  a  desire  to  read 
widely,  he  would  be  well  on  his  way  toward 
becoming  an  educated  citizen. 

In  addition  to  equipping  a  young  person 
for  the  problems  he  will  face  in  the  workaday 
world,  a  broad  education  is  an  important 
step  toward  college.  Many  youngsters,  of 
course,  may  feel  now  that  they  are  not  col- 
lege material  or  will  not  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege. My  feeling  is  that  this  is  a  decision 
they  should  forever  postpone — and  further- 
more, that  they  should  stop  selling  them- 
selves short.  Their  goal — if  not  to  go  to  col- 
lefce — should  at  least  be  to  get  the  kind  of 
training  that  is  necessary  for  entering  upon 
a  higher  education.  It  will  stand  them  in 
good  stead  no  matter  what  the  future  brings. 
What  is  more,  In  these  changing  times,  the 
aptitudes  and  Interests  they  develop  as  they 
go  along  are  quite  likely  to  fit  right  in  with 
future  career  opportunities  which  do  require 
a  college  education.  Many  of  these  oppor- 
tunlUea  undoubtedly  are  not  even  foreseen 
today,  and  many  Jobs  in  existence  now  are 
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going    to    require    more    education    in    the 
future. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  youngster  to  prepare 
himself  for  college  and  then  decide  not 
to  go.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing — and 
a  trasnc  thine;,  indeed — if  he  f.iils  to  prepare 
himself  and  then  decides  he  wants  a  college 
education  or  learns  that  the  career  which 
interests  him  requires  it.  For  that  young- 
ster. It  may  be  too  late,  and  the  world  may 
have  passed  him  by. 

Hon.  John  C.  Kunkel  Reports  F^fjM  Wash- 
ington. Congressman.  Itirti  Dlstrict, 
Pe:.nnsylvania 

education  —  PART    U 

jANfARY  6.  1966. — Not  long  ago,  I  received 
a  wonderful  letter  from  one  of  my  young 
appointees  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  at  Colo- 
r.ido  Springs  He  t-old  me  about  the  prog- 
ress he  i.<i  making,  and  I  would  like  to  present 
part  of  his  letter  to  you:  'When  I  arrived  at 
the  .\cademy."  he  wrote,  "I  thought  I  was 
fully  prepared  for  everything  and  anything 
that  could  happen.  1  soon  realised  that  I 
was  very  unprepared  The  trick  of  getting 
through  the  Academy  is  being  able  to  ad- 
just ea.sily  and  quickly  to  the  changing  en- 
vironment. Initially,"  hi.s  letter  goes  on.  "I 
had  a  difticvilt  time  but  after  a  short  period 
of  time  I  found  myself  doing  all  right.  Dur- 
ing these  last  three  months  I  have  been 
accomplishing  ta..ks  that  I  thought  I  never 
had  the  capacly  to  do.  .  .  .  Conditions  here 
are  rough  and  trying  but  I  have  the  con- 
fidence in  myself  that  I  can  succeed  In  any- 
thing I  undertake.  I  will  be  here  as  long  as 
the  Class  of  69'  is." 

In  answer  to  his  letter.  I  wTote  to  him  as 
follows:  -Eeing  able  to  adjust  easily  and 
quickly  to  a  changing  environment  is  not 
only  important  at  the  Academy,  but  it  is 
essential  in  almost  every  phase  of  your  life. 
Tins  is  particularly  trtie  in  this  day  and  age 
when  everything  is  changing  with  such 
startling  rapidity.  If  you  ha\e  learned  how 
to  do  this,  you  have  taken  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  making  your  whole  career  a  success." 

For  several  reasons,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  exchange  of  letters  would  be  appro- 
priate for  leading  off  this  week's  ref>ort, 
which  is  the  .second  of  two  I  have  prepared 
on  the  subject  of  education. 

First,  this  young  man  at  the  Academy 
apparently  is  learning  a  ie.sson  significant 
for  all  young  people,  and  that  is  the  necessity 
of  being  able  to  adjust  quickly  to  new  situ- 
ations Last  week.  I  discussed  this  In  the 
context  of  the  astounding  changes  taking 
place  in  our  economy  and  the  need  for  every 
youngster  to  get  a  broad  education  and  to  go 
to  college  if  at  all  possible.  Second,  the 
letter  from  this  young  Academy  cadet  re- « 
fleeted  a  desire  to  learn.  It  is  a  quality  I  am 
sure  we  want  to  see  in  all  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. Finally,  his  letter  reflected,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, a  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
which  is  terrifically  Important.  It  is  this 
attribute  which  I  want  to  explore  with  you 
today. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  suppose  it  would 
be  ea.-iier  for  me--anci  require  less  thought — 
if  I  simply  tokl  yovi  about  the  various  educa- 
tion prof?rams  enacted  by  thi'sf.  Congress. 
Hov.evcr.  information  of  that  kind  is  easy  to 
come  by.  and  if  you  would  like  to  read  about 
these  programs.  I  will  certainly  be  only  too 
glad  to  send  yoti  material  on  them.  But  my 
p>oint  is  this:  When  we  talk  in  those  terms — 
in  terms  of  what  the  government  Is  doing 
about  education— I  think  Tve  are  too  apt  to' 
forget  the  really  vital  thing.  And  that  Is  the 
Individual  role  which  each  of  us  personally 
must  play  in  this  matter  of  education.  For 
when  you  really  think  about  it.  education  is 
the  personal  responsibility  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us — from  kindergartners  all  the  way 
up  through  the  teachers  and  parents  and,  In- 
deed, even  the  grandparents. 


I  am  sure  our  teachers  and  our  school 
boards  fully  recognize  their  responsibilities. 
They  are  doing  a  marvelous  Job  day  in  and 
day  out — often  in  the  face  of  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  sure,  also,  that  parents 
and  grandparents  need  not  be  reminded  that 
part  of  their  responsibility  is  to  support  our 
schools  in  every  way  possible.  So  let  me  go 
one  step  further.  It  seems  to  me  that  par- 
ents make  their  greatest  contribution  when 
they  create  an  attitude  and  an  atmosphere  in 
the  home  that  encourages  their  children  to 
acquire  knowledge  and,  above  all,  to  think. 
Now  I  know  this  Is  not  easy  for  many  par- 
ents because  It  requires  a  desire  to  learn  on 
their  own  part,  and  it  can  be  difficult  to  find 
the  time  and  energy  for  re-introducing  one- 
self to  the  world  of  knowledge  and  ideas 
after  a  long,  hard  days  work  has  left  you 
tired  mentally  and  physically.  But  in  my 
Judgment,  it  is  extremely  Important.  It  can 
take  the  form,  for  example,  of  reading  a  book 
or  magazine  or  Just  the  newspaper,  next 
thinking  about  what  you  read  and  then  dis- 
cussing it  with  your  children — not  with  the 
purpose  of  instilling  opinions  but  with  the 
purpose  of  learning  with  them  and  training 
them  to  form  their  own  opinions  intelligently 
and  with  discrimination. 

But  the  greatest  responsibility  of  all  rests 
upon  our  young  people  themselves.  Our 
teachers  can  do  their  Job.  Parents  can  pro- 
vide all  of  the  encouragement  it  is  possible 
to  give.  Our  schools  and  oiu-  government  can 
provide  the  best  education  programs  and 
equipment  imaginable.  But  education  still 
cannot  be  handed  to  anyone  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter. It  Is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  given  so 
much  as  it  can  be  acquired.  And  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  it  is  up  to  the  student  him- 
self.    Nobody  can  get  an  education  for  him, 

I  have  previously  discussed  the  need  for 
education  primarily  in  terms  of  developing 
the  ability  to  adjust  in  a  swift-moving  econ- 
omy. For  the  young  person  who  still  wonders 
whether  getting  an  education  is  worth  the 
effort,  let  me  reduce  it  to  more  practical 
terms. 

Most  of  us  remember  just  a  few  years  ago 
when  It  used  to  be  said  that  for  the  average 
youngster  a  high  school  diploma  was  the  key 
to  a  good  Job  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success  and  security.  Well,  the  ante  now 
has  been  upped  by  four  years  to  a  college 
degree — or  to  at  least  two  years  of  college 
combined  with  intensive  vocational  training. 
Indeed,  for  many  occupations  which  formerly 
were  not  looked  upon  as  professions,  four 
years  of  college  nowadays  is  not  enough. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  earning  capacity 
and  material  well  being— if  from  no  other 
standpoint — young  people  surely  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  get  as  much  education  as  pos- 
sible. For  the  statistics  show  that  for  every 
additional  year  of  schooling,  future  earnings 
go  up.  According  to  the  latest  figures  I  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  average  college  graduate  will  earn 
about  $152,000  during  his  lifetime,  while  the 
average  high  school  graduate  is  earning 
$272,000.  The  difference  is  $180,000,  or  about 
$4,000  a  year — and  that  is  not  peanuts.  In 
other  words,  the  college  graduate  will  be 
earning  $5.00  in  the  same  time  it  takes  a 
high  school  graduate  to  earn  (3.00. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  mon- 
ey is  everything.  But  in  connection  with 
this  practical,  down-to-earth  business  of 
making  a  home  and  raising  a  family,  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  the  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation that  are  lost  today  can  certainly 
comp>ound  a  family's  financial  problems  a 
hundred-fold  In  future  years.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  Just  a  year  or  so  ago,  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  more  than  half  of  our  high 
school  graduates  entered  college.  When  the 
fall  semester  began  this  September,  the  fig- 
ure was  over  63%.  While  not  all  of  these 
young  people  will  complete  four  years  of 
college.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  22";-   of 


this  year's  crop  of  high  school  graduates  will 
receive  bachelor  degrees.  And  that  percent - 
aige  is  going  up  fast. 

Not  only  do  young  people  owe  It  to  them- 
selves to  get  a  good  education.  They  owe  It 
to  their  country  as  well.  The  destiny  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  lie  in  the  degree 
to  which  our  people  are  educated,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  and  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  our  country  in  futiu-e  times  are 
going  to  require  an  educated  citizenry.  You 
no  doubt  have  heard  it  said  that  the  quality 
and  strength  of  a  society  Is  the  sum  total  of 
the  qualities  and  strengths  of  Its  individual 
members 

To  that  I  would  add  the  thought  that  the 
way  for  a  nation  to  progress  is  for  Indivitl- 
uals  to  progress.  Surely  there  shall  be  no 
occasion  for  future  historians  to  say  of  the 
United  Slates  that  we  were  like  that  former 
king  of  beasts — the  dinosaur — which  could 
not  adapt  when  the  climate  changed  and, 
therefore,  became  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. 
Nor  do  we  ever  want  it  said  that  any  of  our 
young  people  now  coming  up  became  dino- 
saurs m  a  modern  civilization. 


Congressman  Lindley  Beckworth 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
genuine  reerret  for  me  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  note  the  departure  from 
this  great  body  of  our  very  esteemed  col- 
league and  dear  friend,  Congressman 
Lindley  Beckworth.  of  Texas,  who  has 
served  in  the  Congress  with  outstanding 
distinction  for  many  years. 

Certainly  there  could  be  no  more  de- 
voted, patriotic,  or  able  representative 
of  the  people  than  Lindley  Beckworth. 
His  record  here,  since  he  first  came  to 
serve  in  these  historic  Halls,  has  been 
one  of  great  achievement  and  complete 
fidelity  to  duty. 

He  has  served  his  constituency,  his 
great  State,  and  our  beloved  Nation  with 
admirable  ability  and  a  spirit  of  dedica- 
tion, patriotism,  and  loyalty  second  to 
none.  He  has  been  a  real  leader  and  a 
most  effective  legislator,  keeiily  aware 
of  contemporary  problems  and  ever  zeal- 
ous in  pursuing  viable  solutions  for  them 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly,  no  one  who  has 
ever  served  in  this  body  could  possibly 
excel  him  in  his  long,  sustained,  very 
able  labors  for  the  people,  and  his  many 
long-continued,  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions to  our  deliberations  and  to  the 
cause  of  God  and  counti-y.  to  which  we 
are  pledged. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  ever  served  here 
who  was  more  genuinely  and  deeply  re- 
spected, admired,  and  loved  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  body,  and  indeed  by 
all  who  had  the  high  privilege  of  working 
with  him  in  the  many  Important  tasks 
to  which  he  was  committed  and  has 
performed  with  the  highest  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  outstanding  ability. 

Lindley  Beckworth  Is  a  man  of 
charming,  friendly  personal  qualities,  a 
truly   magnetic    personality,    a    warm- 


hearted companion,  a  considerate,  gra- 
cious, and  loyal  friend  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

We  will  miss  him  very  much  In  this 
body  and  I  hope  we  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  frequently. 

As  he  leaves  us,  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  note,  to  recognize,  and  to  laud  the 
unforgettable  record  of  accomplishment 
that  he  has  made  while  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

The  people  of  his  district  and  State 
and  of  the  Nation  itself  have  been  fortu- 
nate indeed  to  have  such  a  fine,  distin- 
guished, gifted  gentleman  and  such  an 
efTective.  sound,  wise,  humane  represent- 
ative serving  them  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress as  Lindley  Beckworth. 

I  heartily  congratulate  him  upon  his 
fine  service  and  wish  for  him  and  his 
devoted  family  all  choicest  blessings  of 
continued  good  health,  happiness,  and 
peace  for  many  years  to  come. 


Naming:  of  James  J.  Nance,  of  Cleveland, 
as  1%6  Banker  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  James  J.  Nance,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  of  the  Central  National  Bank 
of  Cleveland,  has  been  named  Banker  of 
the  Year  for  1966,  at  the  92d  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation in  San  Francisco  by  Finance 
magazine.  The  Banker  of  the  Year 
Award  described  Mr.  Nance  as  a  man 
who  had  demonstrated  vision  and  per- 
formance, the  basic  criteria  of  the  award, 
and  to  these  points  I  wish  to  attest. 

Jim  Nance  is  not  only  a  banker:  he 
has  had  a  great  career  as  an  industrial- 
ist in  the  appliance  and  automobile  man- 
ufacturing fields.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  this  Ohioan,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
also  been  a  success  as  an  effective  worker 
in  civic  and  public  affairs. 

He  has  won  the  50  Famous  Sons  of 
OWo  Award,  and  the  National  Horatio 
Alger  Award,  the  Governor  of  Ohio's 
Award  for  outstanding  achievements  in 
business  and  industry,  and  the  Appli- 
ance Man  of  the  Year  Award.  Indeed, 
James  J.  Nance  is  a  leading  citizen  of 
Ohio  and  Cleveland.  Further  distinction 
can  be  placed  upon  him  for  his  role  in 
founding  the  organization  and  programs 
for  the  Ohio  Research  and  Development 
Foundation,  now  a  State  agency.  As  its 
president  Mr.  Nance  led  the  plans  for 
Ohio  In  stimulating  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  among  Ohio's  industry 
Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Nance  helped 
draft  plans  for  the  Greater  Cleveland 
Growth  Board  to  work  for  the  Industrial 
and  commercial  growth  of  Greater  Cleve- 
land. Since  then  both  Mr.  Nance  and 
the  Central  National  Bank  have  worked 
with  the  Growth  Board  for  the  industrial 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  Cleve- 
land. 


Mr.  Nance  could  also  be  awarded  a 
community  vote  of  thanks,  it  is  my  feel- 
ing Mr.  Speaker,  for  his  community  spirit 
in  sponsoring  telecasts  of  complete  per- 
formances of  the  world  famous  Cleveland 
Orchestra.  He  also  helped  bring  Inter- 
national tennis  matches  to  his  home- 
town. He  merits  praise  and  commenda- 
tion for  his  recent  decision  to  build  a 
new  $22  million  bank  building  to  inspiie 
the  rejuvenation  of  downtown  Cleveland. 
Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  praise  Jim 
Nance  for  his  unstinting  efforts,  and 
one  of  his  greatest  goals  in  getting  a  $200 
million  State  university  started  in  the 
heart  of  downtown  Cleveland.  I  be- 
lieve, along  with  James  J.  Nance,  as  the 
Central  National  Bank's  chairman,  and 
also  as  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Cleveland  State  Univer- 
sity, that  the  most  important  industry 
in  the  Nation  is  education. 

I  take  this  opportunity.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  a  fine 
gentleman  whose  service  to  his  commu- 
nity as  a  civic  leader  and  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity  has  deserved  and  won 
the  recognition  and  gratitude  of  his  fel- 
low citizens.  Mr.  Nance  is  a  man  of  great 
wisdom,  who  has  an  aptitude  for  pene- 
trating the  future.  His  perspicacity  has 
been  a  challenge  to  his  a.ssoclates — he 
has  not  only  devoted  his  efforts  to  pres- 
ent-day problems,  he  peers  Into  the 
future  and  plans  for  our  future  genera- 
tions. I  am  happy  to  salute  my  fellow 
Clevelander.  Mr.  James  J  Nance,  upon 
the  addition  of  his  newest  award  as 
Banker  of  the  Year. 


Best  Wishes  to  Leo  W.  O'Brien  and 
Eugene  J.  Keogh 


SPEECH 

O*' 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    II.I.INOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday;  October  20.  1966 

Mrs.  REID  of  Blinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  89th  Congiess  closes,  we  say  good- 
by  to  two  of  our  colleagues.  Leo  "W. 
O'Brien  and  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  who  have 
served  the  Hou.se  faithfully  and  well  for 
many  years.  We  shall  miss  them  but  we 
undeistand  their  desire  to  return  to 
private  life. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve 
with  Leo  O'Brien  on  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  where  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  of  which 
I  was  also  a  member.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  many  courtesies  which  he  ex- 
tended to  me  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  It  was  a  privilege  to  woik 
with  him. 

As  you  know.  Eugene  Keoch  has  served 
With  distinction  for  30  years.  When  I 
attended  my  first  session  of  the  House 
in  1963,  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  my  new 
colleagues  to  introduce  himself,  and  this 
warm  and  friendly  gesture  will  always  be 
remembered. 

May  I  extend  to  both  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Keogh  my  best  wishes  for  many  years 
of  health  and  happiness  in  their  well- 
earned  reliiement. 


A5650 
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MuBstay  of  Maritime  Industry  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  CX5LMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  last,  the  maritime  industry  lost 
one  of  its  most  effective  advocates  with 
the  retirement  of  Monro  B.  Lanier  from 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp. — a  division  of 
Litton  Industries.  Pascagoula.  Miss. 

Mr.  Lanier  helped  organize  the  cor- 
poration in  1938  and  became  its  first 
president.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1957  when  he  was  elected  vice 
chairman  of  the  board. 

When  Litton  Industries  acquired  the 
Pascagoula  Shipyard  in  1961,  Mr.  Lanier 
was  ruimed  honorary  vice  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment he  was  serving  as  a  member  of 
Ingalls'  l>oard  of  directors  and  as  special 
consultant  to  the  president,  Ellis  B. 
Gardner. 

Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
Mr.  Lanier  has  been  prominent  in  a 
number  of  national  maritime  organiza- 
tliHis  promoting  a  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine as  a  vital  ann  of  the  Nations  se- 
curity program.  He  is  a  vice  president 
of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  &  Ma- 
rine Engineers.  The  society  awarded 
him  the  coveted  Vice  Admiral  Jerry" 
Land  Medal  in  1962  for  his  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  the  marine  field.  He 
has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  of  America  and  as  a  national 
director  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Naval  Affairs,  6th 
Naval  District,  U.S.  Navy,  and  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Atlantic.  Gulf 
ti  Great  Lakes  Shipbuilding  Association, 
and  one  of  the  governors  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping. 

Mcmro  Bannister  Lanier  was  bom  in 
Huntsville.  Ala.,  December  9,  1886.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
taxaa,  and  the  University  of  the  South. 

After  serving  in  a  managerial  capacity 
with  various  Alabama  coal  companies 
and  with  the  Preeport  Sulphur  Co.  he 
accepted  a  position  in  1937  as  executive 
vice  president  of  Ingalls  Iron  Works  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  charge  of  sales, 
procurement,  and  the  development  of  a 
shipbuilding  division,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Pascagoula,  Miss., 
Shipyard. 

"Hie  Ingall's  Shipbuilding  Corp.  played 
a  vital  role  during  World  War  11  in  the 
construction  both  of  Navy  and  merchant 
ships.  It  has  recently  been  engaged  in 
constructing  fleet  type  nuclear  subma- 
rines, amphibious  ships,  including  a  heli- 
copter carrier,  and  LSD's  for  the  Navy, 
a  new  exploratory  vessel  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  automated  mer- 
chant ships. 

Monro  Lanier  has  been  a  guiding  spirit 
in  the  growth  of  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corp.  and  of  the  economic  development 
of  southeast  Mississippi.  He  has  been 
a  good  citizen  both  of  my  hometown  of 
Pascagoula  and  of  his  adopted  State  of 
Mississippi.  We  will  all  miss  him  and 
the  l)eneflt  of  his  counsel. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  job  well  done  as  a 
responsible  citizen  of  the  business  com- 
munity of  Mi.s.slssippi  and  of  the  Nation, 
I  salute  Monro  B.  Lanier  and  wish  for 
him  bon  voyage  In  the  years  ahead. 


United  Association  of  Plumbers  and 
Pipe  Fitters 


November  1,  1966 
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A  Tribute  to  a  Great  Congressman — Hon. 

Frank  Chelf 

i  

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOU.'iE  OF  REPRE.SE.NT.^TIVE.S 

Saturday.  October  22.  19fi6 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
famous  Bluec:ra.ss  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  has  been  the  birthplace  of 
Kreat  state.smen  and  ureal  Americans.  It 
has  produced  men  of  such  stature  as 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Jefferson  Davis.  Heni-y 
Clay,  our  beloved  friend  and  colleague, 
Alben  W.  Barkley,  and  more  recently, 
Fr.^nk  Chelf,  who  is  now  retiring  from 
this  body  where  he  has  .served  for  22 
years  as  friend,  mentor,  colleaf^ue,  and 
dedicated  public  .servant. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
from  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  I  soon 
found  a  lasting  friend  in  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  Representative  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Kentucky.  He  is 
a  tioie  centlcman  and  won  the  hearts  of 
all  of  us,  irrespective  of  political  affilia- 
tions, by  his  t,'raciousness,  gentility,  and 
charm. 

During  his  22  years  in  Consress.  he  has 
given  unstintingly  of  him.self  to  further 
the  highest  ideals  of  American  democ- 
racy. He  has  championed  many  causes 
to  bring  a  better  life  to  all  Americans. 
His  keen  legal  mind,  his  outstanding  abil- 
ity as  a  legislate c^nd  statesman,  his 
persuasivene.ss  during  debate  have 
earned  our  respect  and  admiration. 

After  the  89th  Congrcs.<;  has  passed 
into  history,  we  will  no  longer  have  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  and  experience. 
We  will  be  poorer  as  a  result  of  his 
absence.    We  will  miss  him  sorely. 

There  is  Inspiration  in  the  life  of 
Fraxk  Chelf.  His  childhood  began  in  an 
orphanage,  and  today  he  is  the  dean  of 
the  Kentucky  delegation  to  the  Congress. 
His  career — as  a  student,  a  lawyer,  a 
pros<?cuting  attorney,  a  soldier,  and  a 
Congressman — is  marked  by  success  as  a 
result  of  his  ability  and  excellent 
character. 

Frank  Chelf  was  the  youngest  man 
ever  elected  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Kentucky  durine  its  153  years  as  a  politi- 
cal entity  in  Congress.  In  his  last  elec- 
tion, the  people  of  his  district  gave  him 
the  largest  majority  ever  accorded  a 
candidate  since  1813.  He  also  carried 
every  county  in  his  district,  even  those 
formerly  found  In  the  Republican 
column.  This,  alone,  is  an  outstanding 
tribute  to  a  great  and  s'ood  man. 

Frank's  record  may  be  summed  up  in 
these  words  from  the  scriptures  "Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 
May  God  bless  him  abundantly  with 
many  more  years  of  health,  happiness, 
and  success. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 8  of  this  year,  I  addressed  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  29th  convention  of  the 
United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Pipe 
Fitters  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  I  was  gratified  by  the 
enthusiastic'  response  on  the  part  of  the 
2.900  delegates  present  to  my  remarks 
concerning  national  building  codes  and 
national  plumbing  codes.  It  is  my  firm 
belief,  bom  of  considerable  experience  in 
the  construction  industry,  that  all  the 
talk  about  national  building  codes  and 
need  for  progress  in  building  technology 
is  inspired  not  so  much  by  the  sincere 
desire  to  help  the  poor  as  by  the  sincere 
desire  of  commercial  interests  to  push 
the  sale  of  new  and  untested,  and  often 
inferior,  building  materials.  The  new- 
materials  and  the  new  technology  may 
lower  a  little  bit  the  cost  of  building  but 
it  will  not  result  in  even  good,  much  less 
better,  construction. 

Subsequently,  the  same  vmion  conven- 
tion voted  unanimously  to  reject  every 
kind  of  uniform  or  national  plumbing 
code,  and  adopted  the  position  that 
plumbing  codes  are  properly  a  matter  for 
State  and  local  determination. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Peter  T.  Schoe- 
mann,  the  general  president  of  the 
Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters  International 
Union,  spelled  out  the  position  of  his 
organization  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  John  W. 
Gardner. 

I  will  note  here  that  the  American 
Standards  Association,  referred  to  in  the 
letter,  passed  out  of  existence  late  this 
past  summer,  and  all  of  its  functions,  in- 
cluding the  revision  of  the  National 
Plumbing  Code,  have  been  taken  over  by 
its  successor,  the  newly  formed  United 
States  of  America  Standards  Institute. 
With  this  qualification,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  Mr.  Schoe- 
mann's  letter  in  the  Record: 

United  Association  of  Journet- 
MEN  AND  Apprentices  of  the 
Plumbimc  and  Pipe  Fitting  In- 
dustry OP  THE  United  States 
AND  Canada, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  12.  1966. 
Hon.  John  VP.  Gardner, 

Secretary,  US.  Department  of  Health.  F:.'u- 
cation,  and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 
"Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  For  many  years  the 
Public  Health  Service,  a  subordinate  agency 
of  your  Department,  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  development  and  promotion  of  the 
National  Plumbing  Code. 

For  your  information,  following  an  action 
talten  by  the  2Sth  Convention  of  our  inter- 
national union  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  this 
past  August  12,  1966,  we  can  no  longer  give 
active  or  pas!;ive  encouragement  to  the  work 
of  plumbing  code  revision.  The  resolution, 
as  adopted  by  our  convention,  did  not  men- 
tion your  Department  or  PHS;  It  simply  op- 
posed every  uniform  or  national  plumbing 
code  and  all  efforts  to  evolve  such  a  code. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  work  of  code  re- 
vision currently  carried  on  under  the  aus- 


pices of  the  American  Standards  Association 
is  not  a  project  of  the  federal  government, 
but  rather  one  in  which  PHS  participates 
with  a  number  of  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations. Nevertheless,  the  role  of  PHS  in 
recent  years  has  been  considerable  and  It  has 
been  sufficient  to  Identify  the  National 
Plumbing  Code  as  enjoying,  in  some  fashion 
or  other,  the  Bpproval  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

While  the  current  1955  National  Plumbing 
Code  of  the  American  Standards  Association 
is  not  a  government  document,  the  proposed 
revision  of  that  1955  code  was  published  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office  in  1963  as 
Public  Health  Service  Publication  No.  1038. 
The  proposed  revision  was  developed  by  a 
committee  organized  by  PHS,  namely,  the 
Public  Health  Service  Technical  Comrnlttee 
on  Plumbing  Standards.  Since  the  proposed 
revision,  as  printed  by  OPO,  sells  for  45  cents, 
while  the  earlier  privately  published  docu- 
ment sells  for  $3.50.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
National  Plumbing  Code  is  popularly  Identi- 
fied more  as  a  government  than  as  a  private 
venture. 

I  would  urge,  therefore.  In  accord  with  the 
position  adopted  by  our  organization,  that 
the  printing  and  circulation  of  PHS  Publica- 
tion No.  1038  be  terminated,  If  at  all  possi- 
ble. If  this  is  not  possible,  we  would  aslc  you 
Department  to  refrain  at  least  from  publish- 
ing the  completed  revision  as  a  PHS  or  Fed- 
eral docimient. 

In  fact,  we  wotild  like  to  see  PHS  and  your 
I>epartment  sever  all  relationship  with  so- 
called  Sectional  Committee  A40  of  the  Amer- 
ican Standards  Association,  the  committee 
which  Is  ctu-rently  converting  the  proposed 
revision  Into  the  completed  revision.  It  is 
well-known  In  the  Industry  that  PHS  has 
served  as  a  secretariat  to  this  ASA  Sectional 
Committee,  furnishing  clerical  services  and 
the  like,  and  we  would  ask  that  PHS  end 
this  relationship  also. 

You  may  wonder  why  our  organization  has 
recently  adopted  this  stance.  Inasmuch  as  we 
were  represented  on  the  former  PHS  Techni- 
cal Committee  on  Plumbing  Standards  in  an 
Industry  liaison  capacity.  The  chief  reason 
Is  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  climate 
with  respect  to  national  codes.  At  one  time 
the  National  Plumbing  Code  was  little  more 
than  an  advisory  document  lor  the  guidance 
of  State  and  local  code  authorities.  More 
recently,  however,  there  has  developed  within 
various  Feder.al  agencies  a  broad-scale  cam- 
paign for  a  national  building  code  which 
would  be  enforced  upon  localities  by  use  of 
the  various  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Among  such  agencies,  I  might  cite 
especially  the  National  Commission  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic  Progress. 
This  Commission  went  so  far  as  to  advocate 
that  building  trades  "workers"  who  lost  their 
Jobs  because  of  a  national  building  code 
could  be  retrained  for  other  jobs  at  Federal 
expense. 

Our  position  is  that  building  codes  and 
plumbing  codes  are  properly  a  subject  for 
State  and  local  regulation.  We  are  well  on 
the  way  to  a  full-fledged  Federal  code  when 
the  authority  and  prestige  of  a  Federal  agen- 
cy is  supplied  to  any  model  or  uniform  code. 
Tou  will  understand  then  that  our  position 
proceeds  from  no  animosity  toward  PHS  or 
your  Department,  but  rather  from  our  obli- 
gation to  our  membership  which  requires  us 
to  oppose  every  form  of  national  plumbing 
code.  Even  a  privately  developed  code  rec- 
aized  as  authoritative  within  the  industry 
could  easily  be  adopted  by  a  Federal  agency 
and  enforced  with  Federal  powers,  if  the 
movement  for  a  national  building  code 
should  make  further  progress.  It  Is  there- 
°^f  "^*  *^*  '^'^^  revision  work  as  such 
Which  we  oppose,  though  I  realize  that  the 
most  your  Department  can  do  is  to  withdraw 
from  the  work  and  cease  to  give  it  Federal 
approval  and  sanction. 

We  have  refrained  this  year  from  plead- 
ing  our    cause    before    the    Appropriations 


Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
since  we  felt  that  your  Department  might 
find  a  better  use  for  moneys  earmarked  for 
the  National  Plumbing  Code,  and  we  did  not 
wish  to  cause  you  needless  trouble  by  ob- 
jecting to  congressional  approval  of  your 
budget. 

I  can  only  say  that,  if  the  ASA  work  of 
National  Plumbing  Code  revision  proceeds 
to  its  contemplated  conclusion,  we  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  oppose  this  code  and  the 
PHS  role  at  every  opportunity,  and  to  strong- 
ly urge  our  affiliated  local  unions  to  fight 
against  Its  adoption  as  a  local  or  State  code 
in  their  own  respective  localities.  The  local 
unions  will  not  need  much  urging. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Peter  T.  Schoemann. 

General  President . 


The  Unfinished  Business 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  pennstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
adjournment  of  the  89th  Congress,  we 
hear  many  accolades  for  its  accomplish- 
ments. During  these  last  weeks,  we 
heard  repeatedly  that  the  Congress  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  its  work 
for  the  year.  Certainly  there  have  been 
many  accomplishments.  Much  good  has 
come  out  of  the  past  2  years. 

But  what  I  wish  to  speak  about  today 
is  the  unfinished  business  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  those  aspects  of  its  record- 
combined  with  failures  on  the  part  of  the 
administration — that  constitute  sad  ne- 
glect of  one  of  the  biggest  tasks  of  all. 
That  unfinished  business  has  to  do  with 
the  grave  challenge  of  inflation  con- 
fronting our  country. 

Inflation  not  only  is  working  a  present 
hardship  on  our  people  by  reducing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar;  it  is  also 
threatening  the  future  economic  health 
of  the  Nation — and  therefore  our  ability 
to  sustain  our  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. This  broad,  general  problem  should 
be  deserving  of  as  much  concern  by  the 
next  Congress  as  any  other  it  faces. 

Late  last  year,  the  foremost  symptoms 
started  appearing.  The  cost  of  living  be- 
gan rising  at  an  unusually  rapid  clip. 
Tlie  war  in  Vietnam  was  growing.  De- 
fense expenditures  were  multiplying.  It 
seemed  obvious  to  me — as  I  am  sure  it 
must  have  to  most  people— that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  restraint  was  needed 
in  the  fiscal  policies  of  our  Government. 
Wars  have  always  forced  curtailment  of 
domestic  programs. 

It  was  therefore  wdth  a  feeling  of  great 
shock  and  wonderment  that  I  sat  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  evening  of  last  January 
13  and  heard  the  President  deliver  his 
annual  state  of  the  Union  message.  That 
message  utterly  failed  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  country's  true  situation. 

Prior  to  this  occasion,  there  was  much 
newspaper  discussion  as  to  how  the  Pres- 
ident might  handle  the  question  of  "guns 
or  butter."  Frankly,  I  did  not  see  how 
he  could  possibly  offer  much  domestic 
butter.    But  the  next  day,  I  was  com- 
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pelled  to  make  the  following  statements 
about  the  I»resident's  message  in  my 
weekly  report  to  my  constituents: 

As  it  turned  out,  he  didn't  even  choo.<;e 
to  strike  a  moderate  balance  between  the 
two.  Instead,  he  emphasized  both.  He  went 
•whole  hog"  for  guns  on  the  one  hand  and 
butter  plus  cheesecake  and  ice  cream  on 
the  other.  His  speech  was  basically  a  cam- 
paign document  for  next  November's  elec- 
tions. It  promised  everything  for  everybody 
In  general  terms,  it  spoke  not  only  of  econ- 
omizing but  also  of  fully  implementing  and 
financing  programs  both  old  and  new.  it 
avoided  any  clear  recognition  of  the  likeli- 
hood that,  at  some  places  along  the  line 
there  would  have  to  be  some  •'give." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  this  to  the 
credit — or  should  I  say  discredit — of  the 
administration  and  its  heavy  majorities 
in  the  Congress.  They  have  pretty  well 
kept  faith  with  the  spirit  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  last  January.  But  in 
doing  so,  to  what  a  sorry  pass  they  have 
brought  us.  Into  what  a  deep,  dark  hole 
of  trouble  they  have  dug  this  Nation. 

In  my  judgment,  they  have  led  us  to 
the  verge  of  a  domestic  crisis  overshad- 
owing even  our  International  crisis — as- 
suming, as  I  think  we  must,  tiiat  the 
Vietnam  war  wUl  continue  for  some  time. 
By  their  fiscal  profligacy— almost  totally 

unbalanced  by  measures  of  restraint 

they  have  brought  us  to  the  point  where 
drastic  action  is  going  to  have  to  be  taken 
to  keep  our  economy  from  flying  com- 
pletely out  of  hand.  EssenUally,  we  have 
three  choices. 

One  course  we  can  follow  is  that  of 
fiscal   austerity— a   cutback   of   Federal 
spending.    A  large  dose  of  this  is  what 
I  have  been  advocating  for  many  months 
Republicans  generally  in   the  Congress 
have  been  advocating  the  same  thing, 
but  to  no  avail.    Unfortunately,  we  are 
to  the  point  now  where — if  this  were  the 
only  course  taken— it  would  require  by 
far  the  grandest  and  most  severe  aus- 
terity measures  any  government  ever  ira^- 
posed   upon   itself.     It   is   questionable 
whether  this  is  in  the  cards  politically. 
A  more  likely  prospect  is  a  mammoth 
increase  of  Uxes  on  personal  and  cor- 
porate   income.      Even    this    will    not 
dampen  inflation  unless  the  revenue  is 
used  to  reduce  borrowing  and  to  place 
us  on   more   of  a   pay-as-you-go  basis 
rather  than  being  thrown  into  more  new- 
programs.     A   third   alternative   is   the 
imposition  of  a  statutorj'  system  of  wage 
and  price  controls.    This  is  a  possibility 
I  do  not  rule  out  at  aU,  if  the  demands 
of  the  war  upon  our  economy  continue 
growing  at  the  present  rate  much  longer. 
That  sad  part  of  it  is  that  drastic  ac- 
tion— when  finally  forced  upon  the  Na- 
tion—can    have     particularly     adverse 
effects— upon  certain  groups  of  individ- 
uals—marginal  businesses   and   low-in- 
come taxpayers,  for  example — and  can 
cause  dislo(;ations  from  which  some  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  may  be  a  long 
time   recovering.     This   is   one   of   the 
ironies  in  the  administrations  failure  to 
face  the  problem.     Had  it  applied  re- 
straints gradually  and  progressively  over 
these  months,  it  would  not  now  be  con- 
fronted with  such  hard  choices.    Instead 
of  that,  tlie  administration  has  been  liv- 
ing on  dreams  and  hopes — dreams  that 
Vietnam  would  go  away  soon  and  hopes 
that  it  could  avoid  tramping  on  any  toes 
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before  the  November  elections  and  at  the 
same  time  avert  any  serious  conse- 
quences. I  submit  that  the  day  of  reck- 
oning has  just  about  arrived. 

From  the  time  the  United  States 
started  moving  Into  Vietnam  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  In  the  spring  of  1965,  the  heat- 
ing up  of  our  economy  became  virtually 
inevitable.  The  first  clear  danger  sig- 
nals showed  up  around  the  turn  of  the 
year.  The  cost  of  living  began  a  steady. 
rapid  climb.  In  August,  the  last  month 
for  which  figures  are  available,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  was  3.8  points  higher 
than  In  August  of  1965.  This  is  the 
biggest  year-to-year  increase  since  the 
Korean  war,  15  years  ago. 

Consumer  prices  since  January  have 
been  increasing  at  a  ruinous  annual  rate 
of  nearly  4  percent.  That  Is  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  average  increase  for 
the  years  1960  through  1965.  Food  that 
cost  the  housewife  $10  in  March  of  1965 
cost  her  $10.72  in  March  of  this  year. 
For  that  same  food,  she  now  has  to  pay 
upward  of  $10.90 — almost  10  percent 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Wholesale  prices  also  have  been  ad- 
vancing at  an  annual  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 4  percent  this  year — 10  times  ae 
fast  as  they  advanced  between  1960  and 
1965.  This  is  laying  the  groundwork  for 
still  more  increases  in  retail  prices. 

The  jumps  in  the  cost  of  living  are  the 
same  thing  as  a  hidden  tax.  They  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  disposable  income 
and  savings  of  our  wage  earners  and  all 
other  people.  Our  retired  persons  living 
on  fixed  incomes — social  security,  pen- 
sions, and  so  on — are  the  hardest  hit  of 
aU.  They  have  no  real  opportunity  to  go 
out  atid  earn  more  money  to  make  up 
the  difference.  Think,  too,  of  the  people 
the  poverty  programs  are  supposed  to 
help.  With  prices  going  up,  they  are 
shoved  back  one  or  two  steps  in  their 
standard  of  living  every  time  they  take 
a  step  forward. 

A  continuation  of  escalating  prices  also 
holds  the  danger  of  a  slowdown  of  con- 
sumer buying  that  could  lead  us  Into  a 
recession.  Present  interest  rates — the 
highest  in  45  years — already  have  dis- 
couraged buying  in  many  fields  and  have 
brought  depression  upon  the  home- 
building  Industry.  In  addition,  higher 
costs  here  at  home  are  pricing  more 
American-made  products  out  of  the 
world  market.  When  these  goods  can- 
not be  sold  abroad,  the  people  in  our  own 
Industries  who  produce  them  are  there- 
by priced  right  out  of  their  jobs.  Our 
economy  Is  further  threatened,  as  a  re- 
sult, by  the  Increasing  deterioration  of 
our  International  balance-of-payments 
position  and  the  depletion  of  our  gold 
stocks  which  now  amount  to  less  than 
half  of  what  we  owe  abroad.  All  of  this 
undermines  confidence  in  the  dollar  and 
brings  Into  question  our  ability  to  main- 
tain economic  stability  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  89th  Congress  may 
go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the  most 
productive  of  all.  Legislative  quality  In 
too  many  Instances  has  been  nothing  to 
write  home  about,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  quantity.  There  have  been 
some  accomplishments  in  which  I  was 
more  ha4>py  to  take  part. 


But  the  89th  Congress  also  may  be  dis- 
tint-'ui.shpd  by  the  blame  it  .shares  with 
the  Johii.son  administration  for  the  neg- 
lect of  a  mo.st  ba.sic  and  overriding 
problem— Inflation.  Since  that  problem 
became  obvious  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  tiie  record  of  the  administration 
and  the  Democratic  majority  in  this 
Conures.<;  has  been  to  aggravate  it  on  all 
occasions  except  those  few  when  it  chose 
to  temporize.  A  review  of  that  record  is 
ULstructive.  It  involves  approximately 
two  dozen  pieces  of  legislation  and  key 
rollcall  votes  bearing  upon  fiscal  policy. 

In  February,  the  House  pa.ssed  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act.  increasing  the  with- 
holdint!  of  personal  income  taxes  on  a 
■-:raduated  .scale,  accelerating  payment  of 
corporation  taxes,  and  suspending  the 
previou.sly  enacted  reductions  of  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone  serv- 
ice for  1966  and  1967.  This  bill  did  not 
incieai;o  Income  taxes.  It  merely  sped 
up  their  collection  on  a  nonrecui'ring 
ba.sis.  It  was  billed  both  as  a  method 
of  paying  for  Vietnam  war  costs  and  as  an 
anti-inflation  measure.  I  felt  there  was 
no  choice  but  to  support  it,  although  I 
did  vote  for  a  recommittal  motion  to  de- 
lete the  automobile  and  telephone  taxes 
as  being  unnecessary  to  the  objectives. 
The  bill  was  designed  to  increa.se  Gov- 
ernment revenues  by  some  SI  1  billion 
this  year  and  by  $4.8  billion  in  fiscal 
1968. 

Hardly  had  this  bill  cleared  the  House, 
however,  before  the  administration  w.-w 
a.'^king  us  for  .special  appropriations 
which,  for  1  year,  would  total  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  brought  in  by 
the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  for  2  years. 

First,  there  was  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $4  8  billion  for  Vietnam 
that  cleared  the  House  on  March  1. 
Then,  only  2  weeks  later,  came  another 
supplemental  of  $13.1  billion.  This  one, 
too,  was  primarily  for  military  needs  in 
Vietnam,  although  It  also  included  $415 
million  in  foreign  aid  funds  for  Vietn%ni. 
Laos,  Thailand,  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. In  addition,  by  the  end  of  March, 
the  House  had  pa-ssed  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  neai-ly  $2.8  billion  to 
meet  shortages  in  domestic  programs.  I 
should  point  out  that  all  of  these  bills 
were  completely  outside  of  the  regular 
appiopriations  process.  They  were 
emergency  requests  for  extra  funds  above 
and  beyond  those  anticipated  In  the 
budget. 

So.  within  a  month  and  a  half,  the 
House  had  ewited  to  increase  Govenrment 
revenues  by  not  quite  $6  bUUon  over  a 
period  of  2  years.  But  it  had  aLso  acted 
to  Increase  expenditures  by  nearly  $21 
billion  for  1  year.  Surely,  the  hand- 
writing should  have  been  on  the  wall  for 
everybody  to  see.  Our  outgo  was  far 
exceeding  our  income.  The  37-day  pause 
In  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  had 
ended.  War  costs  were  soaring.  Prices 
were  on  their  way  up.  We  had  definitely 
entered  an  Inflationary  period. 

Soon  thereafter,  there  began  a  series 
of  Republican  moves  to  cut  back  on  Gov- 
ernment spending.  In  part,  these  took 
the  form  of  recommittal  motions  on 
regular  departmental  appropriation  bills. 
The  motions  were  designed  to  hold  ex- 


penditures to   a  level   5  percent   below 
budget  estimates. 

The  first  two  tests  in  this  drive  came 
on  April  6.  The  motions  were  offered  on 
the  appropriation  bills  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments.  I  sup- 
ported these  moves.  But  they  were  de- 
feated. I  supported  identical  motions 
later  in  the  session  on  appropriation  bills 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  the 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments. But  they  also  were  defeated.  In 
each  case,  the  more  than  2  to  1  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  worked  for 
the  administration,  as  it  did  almost 
without  exception  throughout  the  whole 
89th  Congress.  It  was  simply  too  much 
of  an  advantage  to  overcome. 

Late  in  the  session,  on  the  public  works 
appropriations  bill,  a  different  kind  of  at- 
tempt was  made  to  cut  expenditures. 
This  was  a  motion  essentially  to  delete 
items  added  to  the  House  bill  by  the 
Senate  and  thereby  reduce  the  total 
amount  by  $23.6  million.  I  supported 
this,  too.     It  was  rejected  like  all  the  rest. 

On  only  one  occasion  did  I  break  awaj 
from  the  Republican  position  on  these 
bills.  That  was  on  May  5,  when  the  ap- 
propriation measure  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  came  before  the  House,  In  that 
case,  I  pondered  this  question  right  up 
to  the  last  minute — in  fact,  to  such  a  late 
stage  of  the  proceedings  that  it  required 
me  to  go  to  the  Speaker's  desk  to  change 
a  vote  I  had  cast. 

The  thing  that  had  me  worried  on  this 
bill  was  the  section  providing  the  im- 
pacted areas  funds  for  school  districts  In 
which  there  are  large  nimibers  of  Federal 
employees  and  sei-vicemen.  This  ha« 
been  an  excellent  program  over  the  years. 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  how  vital 
it  is  for  schools  throughout  the  country 
and  how  they  have  come  to  rely  heavily 
on  these  funds  year  after  year.  It  has 
been  a  great  help  to  schools  In  my  own 
district,  particularly  the  Middletown 
schools.  But  the  President  requested 
only  $183  million  for  it.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommended  $416  mil- 
lion in  order  to  keep  the  program  operat- 
ing as  It  has  In  the  past.  My  concern 
was  that  the  motion  for  a  5-percent  re- 
duction, although  It  applied  to  the  whole 
bill  overall,  would  be  used  by  the  admin- 
istration as  an  excuse  to  make  an  espe- 
cially drastic  cutback  on  Impacted  areas 
aid  to  the  schools,  as  it  had  already  pro- 
posed to  do. 

With  few  exceptions,  Members  seldom 
vote  against  appropriation  bills  on  final 
passage.  But  in  this  case  I  did.  This 
measure  totaled  $10  "2  billion.  Unlike 
the  other  bills  I  have  mentioned,  which 
were  below  the  amounts  requested  by 
the  administration,  this  one  was  $490 
million  above  the  request.  Certainly 
here  was  an  instance  where  we  could  re- 
ject a  bill  and  force  the  committee  to 
come  back  with  a  more  reasonable  figure. 
It  Included  funds  for  a  number  of  new 
programs  as  yet  untried  and  untested. 
Particularly  at  a  time  like  this,  we  can 
well  afiford  to  go  slow  in  getting  such 
programs  started.  The  impacted  areas 
program,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of 
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long-proven  merit.  It  should  not  be 
sacrificed.  On  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
however,  I  was  on  the  short  end  of  the 
vote. 

There  was  only  one  other  appropria- 
tion bill  against  which  I  voted.  This 
was  for  the  independent  agencies  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. It  came  up  on  May  10.  It 
included  only  $2  million  for  rent  supple- 
ment payments  in  fiscal  1967,  but  it  in- 
creased the  contract  authority — in  other 
words,  our  commitment  of  funds  in  the 
future — from  $12  million  to  $32  million. 
This  is  one  of  those  schemes  which,  when 
once  started,  is  likely  to  mushroom  prac- 
tically out  of  sight.  Again,  I  felt  we  could 
111  afford  it. 

When  the  Senate-House  conference 
report  on  this  bill  came  before  us  on 
August  18,  another  Republican  move  was 
made  that  had  my  support.  This  was 
a  motion  to  delete  language  authorizing 
sale  of  $3.2  billion  of  participations  in 
pools  of  Government  assets — mainly 
loans — held  by  the  agencies  covered  by 
the  bill.  This  motion  was  defeated  by  ad- 
ministration forces  despite  the  fact  it 
was  clear  by  that  time  that  such  sales 
were  ill-adivsed  and  harmful  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

This  harks  back  to  what  I  consider  the 
greatest  debacle  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress—an act  which,  in  the  midst  of 
growing  inflation,  found  the  Democratic 
Party  retreating  under  the  pressures  of 
that  problem  rather  than  advancing 
against  it.  This  was  the  Participation 
Sales  Act,  passed  by  the  House  on  May 
18  and  opening  the  door  to  a  whole  new 
system  of  back-door,  deficit  financing. 
It  gave  approval  to  an  administration 
plan  to  place  $4.2  billion  worth  of  Gov- 
ernment loans  and  similar  assets  in  a 
pool  and  then  sell  participations  from 
that  pool  to  private  investors.  This  ex- 
tra revenue  would  make  the  budget  def- 
icit picture  look  considerably  brighter. 

But,  besides  other  dangers  in  the  plan, 
it  was  obvfous  that  the  high  interest  rates 
under  which  these  participations  were 
to  be  sold  would  attract  investment 
funds  away  fronf^ther  segments  of  the 
economy,  including  the  homebuilding 
industry  which  already  was  in  deep  trou- 
ble as  a  result  of  tight  money.  As  it 
turned  out,  interest  rates  on  these  par- 
ticipation offerings  soared  to  nearly  6 
percent,  the  highest  in  history  on  Gov- 
ernment paper.  This  caused  further 
turmoil  in  the  investment  market.  The 
embarrassment  was  too  much,  and  the 
Administration  suspended  the  sales.  No 
one  likes  to  say  "I  told  you  so,"  but  to 
my  recollection  this  was  the  only  blU 
this  year  on  which  the  Republicans 
imited  solidly  in  opposition  to  an  admin- 
istration measure  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  vote. 

But  still,  as  matters  went  from  bad  to 
woree,  the  administration  continued  to 
postpone  and  avoid  making  hard  deci- 
sions. It  continued  failing  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  root  causes  of  oiu-  eco- 
nomic chaos.  It  resorted  to  piecemeal 
measures  and  patchwork,  attempting 
only  to  cover  up  the  symptoms. 

An  example  of  this  was  a  bill  the  Con- 
gress processed  during  August  to  permit 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 


tion to  purchase  up  to  $4.8  billion  of  ad- 
ditional FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  In 
that  the  FNMA  must  borrow  funds  to  do 
this,  it  puts  a  further  drain  on  the 
Treasui-y.  But  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try had  simk  into  a  depressed  condition. 
High  interest  rates,  siphoning  investment 
funds  into  other  fields,  had  caused  a 
severe  shortage  of  mortgage  money.  The 
Idea  of  the  additional  FNMA  mortgage 
purchases  was  to  set  free  large  amounts 
of  private  investment  imxAs  which  would 
be  ploughed  back  into  financing  still 
more  mortgages.  Hopefully,  this  will 
help  get  the  industi-y  back  on  its  feet. 
While  it  is  far  from  being  a  final  solution, 
this  measuie  had  my  support. 

But  the  next  attempt  at  treating  symp- 
toms, approved  by  the  Congress  during 
September,  consisted  of  completely  arti- 
ficial devices  for  limiting  interest  rates 
paid  by  banks  and  certain  other  financial 
institutions  on  deposits  and  share  ac- 
counts. This  bill,  to  remain  in  effect 
only  1  year,  did  not  have  my  support. 
Like  water  finding  its  level,  many  of  the 
savings  and  investments  affected  by  the 
measure  will  go  seeking  higher  rates  of 
return  in  other  markets.  What  great 
panacea  the  administration  will  offer  for 
these  dislocations  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

Amid  much  sound  and  fury,  the  ad- 
ministration early  last  month  offered  still 
another  piece  of  patchwork.  This  was 
the  bill,  passed  by  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  to  suspend  until  1968  the  7-per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  on  industrial 
machinery  and  equipment,  as  well  as 
the  provisions  for  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion on  new  Industrial  and  commercial 
buildings.  It  was  tnmipeted  as  an  anti- 
Inflation  measure  in  that  it  would  damp- 
en the  capital-goods  boom. 

Exactly  what  results  will  flow  from  it, 
however,  are  questions  wide  open  to  de- 
bate. Only  one  thing  is  certain.  It  will 
not  place  any  immediate  curb  on  infla- 
tion. Its  real  effects  will  not  actually  be 
felt  for  at  least  8  months  or  more.  This 
is  because  of  the  long  leadtimes  involved 
in  the  capital  goods  market — in  other 
words,  the  long  period  between  the  time 
machinery  is  ordered  and  the  time  it  is 
delivered  and  paid  for.  The  same  applies 
to  industrial  and  commercial  buildings. 
Thus,  for  the  latter  half  or  possibly  two- 
thirds  of  next  year,  the  measure  un- 
doubtedly will  have  an  effect.  But  also 
undoubtedly  during  that  period,  indus- 
tries will  be  placing  large  batches  of 
orders  for  deliveries  early  in  1968  when 
they  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
restoration  of  the  tax  credits.  This  slow- 
down of  purchases,  followed  by  a  sudden 
speedup  cotild  cause  dislocations  we 
cannot  foresee  now — not  to  mention  the 
inflationary  impact  of  the  resumption  of 
these  provisions.  Weighing  the  lack  of 
immediate  advantages  of  this  biU  with 
respect  to  the  inflation  problem — and 
consideiing  aJso  the  possible  long-term 
disadvantages— I  decided  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  be  able 
to  support  many  of  the  major  legislative 
accomplishments  of  this  Congress  during 
the  past  session — particularly  in  those 
areas  where  we  were  building  upon  long- 
establlshed  programs  of  proven  merit. 
These  Included  the  amendments  to  our 
higher  education,  library  services   and 


construction,  food-for-peace  programs, 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Training 
Assistance  Act,  U.S.  participation  In  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  the  new  provi- 
sions for  equal  employment  opportunity, 
for  rejuvenation  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  the  bill  to  encourage 
.studies  and  research  in  the  international 
field. 

From  my  own  committee— the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works — there  was  con- 
siderable legislation  with  which  I  was 
proud  to  be  associated.  This  included 
the  new  water  pollution  control  measure, 
the  bill  accepting  the  marvelous  Hii-sh- 
horn  art  collection  and  authorizing  a 
mu.seum  and  sculpture  garden  for  it,  the 
Highway  Safety  Act,  the  amendments  to 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program,  and 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act. 

Just  a  few  of  the  other  measures  that 
had  my  support  were  these:  The  new 
program  of  educational  and  other  as- 
sistance for  veterans,  establishment  of  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
ty Act,  pay  raises  for  Federal  workers, 
veterans'  pension  Increases,  the  free- 
dom of  information  bill,  and  the  truth  In 
packaging  legislation. 

Our  foreign  assistance  program  was 
another  of  our  continuing  efforts  which  I 
suppoited.  Over  the  years,  our  aid  pro- 
grams abroad,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
highly  successful.  They  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  peace  by  helping  to  ere-- 
ate  stability  In  many  countries.  There 
is  a  continuing  need  for  them  In  view 
of  persistent  Commimist  subversion,  par- 
ticularly in  the  underdeveloped  regions 
of  the  world.  Certainly,  in  the  absence 
of  the  program,  we  would  have  spent 
much  more  money — and  moreover,  lost 
many  more  lives — stopping  Communist 
aggression  by  military  means.  The  pro- 
gram has  helped  to  make  the  recipient 
countries  much  less  vulnerable  to  such 
aggression.  A  number  of  them  now  are 
not  only  self-supporting  but  are  making 
contributions  of  their  own  to  the  under- 
developed nations.  This  further 
strengthens  prospects  for  stability  and 
peace. 

But  on  the  foreign-aid  measures,  as  on 
a  number  of  other  programs  I  supported 
on  final  passage,  attempts  to  tighten  the 
pursestrings  had  my  backing.  One  of 
these  attempts  was  a  recommittal  mo- 
tion on  the  foreign-aid  authorization  bill 
in  July.  It  was  designed  to  limit  au- 
thorizations to  1  year  instead  of  2  years 
for  all  programs  except  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund— also  to  cut  $250  million  from  the 
$1  billion  proposed  for  each  of  the  next 
5  years  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Although  this  motion  was  defeated,  its 
purposes  were  substantially  upheld,  as 
was  my  position,  after  the  bill  had  gone 
through  the  Senate  and  was  put  in  final 
form.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  au- 
thorization was  reduced  to  $685  million 
for  1967.  That  Fund  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  gained  authorizations  for 
only  the  next  3  years  instead  of  5.  and  all 
other  programs  were  placed  on  a  1-year 
Instead  of  2 -year  basis. 

In  September,  a  recommittal  motion  on 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill,  to  re- 
duce total  economic  assistance  by  10  per- 
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cent,  also  had  my  support.  It  passed  by 
a  count  of  187  to  182.  Out  of  all  the 
skirmishes  on  the  House  floor  over  ap- 
propriation matters,  this  was  practically 
the  only  Republican  victory  of  major 
consequence  during  the  entire  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congres^.  I  voted  for  It  be- 
cause it  seems  to  m?  the  tighter  we  can 
make  the  foreign  aid  budget,  the  better. 
It  forces  the  administrators  of  the  pro- 
gram to  establish  stricter  priorities,  to 
cut  out  waste,  and  to  get  finer  results  out 
of  every  dollar  spent.  The  difficulty  of 
doing  this  was  highlighted  again,  how- 
ever, when  even  this  $45  million  cut  was 
restored  in  the  final  bill. 

One  of  the  hardest  decisions  for  me 
during  the  entire  second  session  con- 
cerned my  position  on  the  amendments 
to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  These 
include  an  Increase  of  the  minimum  wage 
from  $1.25  to  $1.60  an  hoiu-  on  February 
1.  1968,  for  workers  presently  covered. 
They  bring  some  8  million  employees 
imder  minimum  wage  coverage  for  the 
first  time.  In  view  of  the  inflation 
problem,  It  seemed  to  me  that  extension 
of  coverage  to  additional  workers  was  as 
far  as  we  should  have  gone. 

Even  the  President,  in  his  original  mes- 
sage on  this  subject,  recommended  only 
that  coverage  be  extended  to  4 '2  million 
additional  workers.  Extremely  cautious 
on  the  question  of  boosting  the  minimum, 
he  said: 

The  Congrees  should  consider  carefully  the 
effect  01  higher  minimum  wage  rates  on  the 
incomes  of  thoee  employed  and  also  on  costs 
and  prices  and  on  Job  opporturaties  likely 
for  the  flood  of  teenagers  now  entering  our 
labor  force. 

Unquestionably,  the  increase  will  limit 
job  wportunltles.  Past  experience  with 
thla  tells  us  that  many  employers  will 
have  difficulty  meeting  the  higher  rates. 
They  will  try  to  get  by  with  fewer  em- 
ployees and  will  look  for  other  ways.  In- 
cluding automation,  to  get  production 
out. 

But  my  primary  concern  was  with  the 
Inflationary  Impact.  Here  there  was  the 
question  of  whether  the  upward  pressures 
on  costs  and  prices  will  still  exist  when 
this  sizable  boost  of  35  cents  an  hour  in 
the  minimum  rate  goes  into  effect  early 
In  1968.  An  Important  factor  In  this 
question  Is  whether  the  Vietnam  war  wUl 
still  be  raging  at  that  time,  with  all  of 
the  heavy  expenditures  that  entaUs. 

One  problem  is  that  the  Increase  of  the 
mlnlmiun  will  mean  salary  increases  re- 
verberating all  the  way  up  through  our 
wage  structure.  When  workers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  receive  a  raise,  then 
those  at  the  level  just  above  them,  hav- 
ing more  skills  and  more  job  responsibil- 
ity naturally  will  expect  a  raise  also.  It 
will  woi*  this  way  all  along  the  line,  up 
to  the  top.  This  will  drive  production 
costs  and  prices  still  further  upward. 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  the  na- 
tional minimum  wage  been  increased 
during  a  time  of  Inflation  or  a  time  of 
war.  When  past  minimum  wage  laws 
were  enacted— In  1938,  1949,  1955,  and 
1961 — we  were  In  periods  of  relative  price 
stability.  There  were  no  wars  in  prog- 
ress. Military  expenditures  were  not 
putting  a  heavy  strain  on  our  economy. 


In  my  jud'.,'ment — particularly  since  the 
new  increase  will  not  Uke  effect  until 
February  of  1968.  an>-\vay— we  would 
have  been  well  advised  to  delay  this  ac- 
tion until  inflationai-y  pres-stires  have 
abated,  or  at  least  until  the  .situation  in 
Vietnam  becomes  more  clear  and  we  have 
a  better  Idea  of  what  our  military  re- 
quirements are  Koing  to  be. 

The  question  of  how  Ions  the  war  will 
last,  of  course,  has  an  important  bearing 
on  all  of  the  issues  I  have  rai.sed.  I  hope 
and  pray  the  war  will  end  quickly  I  wish 
the  administration  could  have  as,sured  us 
many  months  au:o  that  the  conflict  would 
be  over  soon.  The  problem  of  inflation — 
the  problem  of  heavy  Government  ex- 
penditures contributing;  to  inflation — 
would  not  have  cau.sed  me  .such  grave 
concern  in  that  ca.se.  My  attitude  on 
certain  pieces  of  lesislation  that  have 
come  before  this  89th  Congress  would 
have  been  different. 

But  we  have  received  no  such  a.ssur- 
ances.  The  fact  is  that  no  one  can  tell 
us  when  the  war  will  end.  General  In- 
formed opinion  in  Washington  is  that  the 
war  will  continue  to  escalate  for  .some 
time  to  come.  No  one  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  inflationary  pressures 
upon  our  economy  will  fade  away  In  the 
near  future.  To  assume  that  this  prob- 
lem will  somehow  take  caie  of  itself 
would  be  folly.  Unless  there  is  a  sudden, 
favorable  break  In  the  Vietnam  war  pic- 
ture, restraints  of  an  exceptionally  harsh 
and  severe  nature  will  have  to  be  applied 
to  the  economy  by  the  next  Congre.ss.  I 
hope  this  will  not  be  necessarv.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be. 


Intpiring  Celebration  of  Franco-Americaa 
Veterans 
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The  Honorable  Frank  Chelf 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNES.SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.A71Vt.S 
Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennc-^see.  Mr  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Kentucky,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Chelf),  Is  re- 
tiring after  having  ser\ed  10  terms  in  the 
Congress. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague 
as  he  concludes  a  great  record  of  service 
in  the  Congress.  He  has  .sened  capably 
and  faithfully  and  has  worked  hard  to 
make  Congress  an  even  more  effective 
Instrument  of  the  people. 

Frank  Chelf  leaves  the  Congress  with 
a  great  record  of  service  and  commit- 
ment to  the  Nation,  to  his  district,  and  to 
his  State.  As  second  ranking  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  made 
great  contributions  to  the  development 
of  legislation  in  matters  within  the  pur- 
view of  that  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  a 
great  friend,  a  distinguished  colleague. 
We  shall  miss  him.  He  carries  with  him 
our  wLshes  for  the  best  of  good  luck  and  ,. 
for  every  success  as  he  retires  to  his  be- 
loved and  native  State  of  Kentucky, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  my  remarks  in  part  at  the  20th 
anniversary  btinquet  of  the  Franco- 
.\mei1can  War  Veterans  Post  at  Leom- 
inster. Mass.,  September  10,  1966. 

This  celebration  was  indeed  a  most 
remarkable  occasion  for  me  and  the  many 
others  who  were  in  attendance.  The 
program  was  admirably  conducted  by 
Mr.  Victor  Leger,  veterans'  service  a^ent 
at  Leominster  and  an  outstanding  leader 
In  veteran  and  civic  affairs. 

It  was  attended  by  noted  spiritual  lead- 
eis,  able  and  distinguished  dignitaries 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  govemments 
including  Hon.  Laurie  J.  Coimler.  foi-mer 
mayor  of  Leominster,  now  regional  direc- 
tor for  New  England  of  civil  defense,  with 
headquarters  at  Harvard,  Mass.;  His 
Honor,  Mayor  Ralph  W.  Grossman.  State 
Representative  Robert  W.  Mahan,  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court; 
members  of  the  city  council;  National 
and  State  commanders;  president  of  the 
auxiliary  and  other  high  officials  of  the 
Fi-anco- American  War  Veterans;  and  a 
host  of  fraternal,  civic,  business,  and 
charitable  leaders  and  a  very  large  en- 
thusiastic audience  comprised  of  the 
members,  and  their  families,  and  friends. 

The  program  was  in  the  best  American 
tradition  and  I  may  say,  also,  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  beautiful  city  in  which 
this  event  was  held. 

The  program,  which  sounded  a  \ery 
high  patriotic  note,  consisted  of  some 
veiT  thoughtful,  eloquent  addresses  in- 
terspersed with  humorous  references. 
The  prevailing  atmosphere  was  one  of 
sober  reflection  on  the  serious  problems 
of  the  country  with  emphasis  on  the 
principles.  Ideals,  and  objectives  of  the 
Nation  and  the  rich  contributions  to  our 
way  of  life  of  these  wonderful  Franco- 
American  people. 

It  is  in  gatherings  like  this  that  one 
finds  the  positive  side  of  American  life, 
the  pattern  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
country  that  have  made  us  the  great  na- 
tion that  we  are,  and  above  all,  the  spirit 
of  devotion  to  our  free  institutions  and 
the  determination  to  defend  and  retain 
them  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  way 
of  life. 

We  can  be  grateful  indeed  that  this 
spirit,  vitalized  by  our  veterans,  lives  in 
the  heai-ts  of  the  American  people  and 
exempUfles  the  imalterable  resolution  of 
our  great,  free  people  to  safeguard  their 
precious  legacy  of  freedom  and  to  face 
our  problems,  difficult  as  they  are,  with 
unflinching  loyalty  and  devotion  to  this 
counti-y  and  all  it  stands  for. 

My  remarks  follow: 


Re.marks  in  Part  of  Congressman  Philip  J. 

Phii.bin.  at  20th  Anniversary  BANQtTET  op 

Franco-American   War  Veterans  Post   13, 

OF  Leominster,  Mass..  September  10,  1966 

(At  the  celebration  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Franco-American  War  Veterans  at 
Leominster  last  night.  Congressman  Philip  J. 
PHILBIN  hifthly  lauded  the  members  of  the 
Poet  for  their  patriotism.  Inspiring  devotion 
to  American  institutions  and  outstanding 
service  in  war  and  peace.) 

You  and  your  comrades  gallantly  served  tn 
the  past  to  defend  this  nation,  end  the 
scourge  of  wiir  and  establish  lasting  peace. 
For  this,  the  American  people  iviU  be  forever 
deeply  grateful.  So  this  Is  an  occasion  of 
Joyous  celebration,  gratitude  and  renewed 
faith  for  .ill  of  us. 

With  great  patriotic  devotion  and  sacrifice 
you  fought  it)  reivch  the  great  goals  of  free- 
dom and  to  build  a  world  In  which  the  rule 
of  law  would  prevail  over  selfish,  territorial 
conquest  and  aggression,  where  war  would  be 
outlawed 

Yet  the  high  hopes  and  oft-repeated  as- 
surances we  had  have  not  been  realized  in 
the  modern  world.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
those  animated  by  fierce  desire  and  intent 
to  dominate  and  control  all  other  nations 
and  Imixjse  their  tyrannical  will  not  only 
upon  their  own  helpless  subjects,  but  upon 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  earth. 

These  ruthless  well-organized  forces  seek 
to  fasten  their  iron  grip  upon  the  weak  and 
the  helpless,  believing  that,  by  this  strategy. 
In  time  they  can  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  entire  world  and  bring  every  nation 
and  every  people  under  their  cruel  dictator- 
ship. 

What  is  happening  today  In  Vietnam  is 
merely  a  part  of  that  plan.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  insurrections,  revolutions  and  violent 
upsets  that  are  being  fostered  In  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Our  great  nation  seeks  no  domination  over 
others,  ,n  fact,  the  contrary  is  true.  We 
seek  to  live  in  i>eace.  In  amity  and  In  friend- 
ship with  all  nations,  especially  those  which 
are  truly  desirous  of  promoting  friendly  rela- 
tionships and  the  climate  of  progress  and 
plenty  in  which  every  nation  can  enjoy  the 
cherished  benefits  of  freedom,  peace  and 
Justice, 

The  American  people,  like  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples,  must  be  deeply  concerned  by 
the  designs  and  efforts  of  Comniunlst  ag- 
gressors, because  our  own  security  and  our 
own  freedom  are  challenged  by  those  who  are 
moving  now  in  so  many  ways  and  places  to 
destroy  all  freedom  and  to  substitute  vio- 
lence, force  and  regimentation  for  law  and 
order,  and  to  make  slaves  and  subjects  out 
of  free  men  and  women  everywhere. 

By  all  means,  let  us  continue  to  strive 
with  all  our  vigor,  energy  and  resource  to 
eetablish  Just  peace  In  Vietnam  and  through- 
out the  world.  While  we  have  tried  very 
hard,  time  and  (ime  again,  to  Induce  the 
Communists  of  Hanoi  to  come  to  the  peace 
table  and  treat  with  us  to  stop  fighting  and 
settle  existing  problems  on  some  honorable, 
decent  basis,  our  earnest,  repeated  pleas  for 
peace  and  Justice  still  remain  unanswered. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  day  will  be 
•oon  at  hand  when  this  government  In  con- 
cert with  other  governments  and  the  United 
Nations,  will  be  able  to  prevaU  upon  the  ag- 
gressors to  desist  from  their  assaults  on  the 
helpless  and  the  weak,  upon  the  Integrity 
and  security  of  this  nation  and  other  nations 
ot  the  free  world,  and  Join  to  Institute  a 
peace  that  wUl  endure,  so  that  all  peoples 
everywhere  can  live  In  total  peace  and  turn 
their  attention  to  building  a  better  world  <^or 
all. 

While  the  nation  Is  enjoying  unprece- 
dented prosperity  we  are  beset  by  vexing 
problems  of  Inflationary  surge,  the  high  coet 
w  living,  high  Interest  rates  and  other  un- 


welcome conditions  attributable  to  the  rapid 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  nation 

Government  and  the  people  must  and  will 
cooperate  whole-heartedly  to  attack  and 
solve  these  problems,  and  I  think  we  must 
be  especially  careful  tn  the  process,  so  fur 
as  the  federal  government  Is  concerned,  that 
In  our  efforts  to  combat  runaway  Inflation. 
we  may  avoid  unloosing  recessionary  force.s 
In  the  economy  that  could  well  work  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  put  a  damper  on  pres- 
ent proepects  for  continued  prosperity. 

There  has  never  t>een  a  time  when  we  h.ive 
been  faced  by  so  many  perplexing  problems. 
both  international  and  domestic.  But  I 
think  that  we  can  rely  on  the  people  at  every 
level,  to  Join  In  an  understanding  way  with 
the  efforts  that  we  will  continue  to  make  to 
maintain  and  project  prosperity,  balance  in 
our  economy,  pursue  sound,  practical  fiscal 
poHcles,  concern  for  the  problems  of  health, 
well-being  and  education,  including  the  pol- 
lution of  our  streams,  for  the  handicapped 
and  the  unfortunate  that  live  among  us.  to 
fight  discrimination,  hatred  and  denial  of 
common  Justice,  and,  above  all,  to  make 
sure  that  our  great  nation  Is  kept  strong, 
vigorous  and  healthy  In  every  respect,  mili- 
tarily, economically,  spiritually  and  patriot- 
ically, so  that  we  may  grow  and  prosper  in 
every  way,  and  so  that,  above  all,  we  may 
maintain,  guard  and  protect  the  security  and 
free  Institutions  of  this  unequalled  citadel 
of  liberty. 

As  we  work  zealously  and  unceasingly  for 
peace  and  justice  in  the  world,  and  for  that 
secvu-ity  and  freedom  for  which  you,  your 
valiant  comrades  and  so  many  Americans 
struggled  and  sacrificed  since  the  very  foun- 
dations of  this  government,  let  us  renew 
and  rededlcate  our  faith  and  loyalty  and 
stand  firm  for  God  and  country. 

I  will  always  remember  with  deepest  grati- 
tude the  honor  you  have  paid  me  in  Inviting 
me  here  to  this  wonderful  twentieth  celebra- 
tion of  your  outstanding  organization  and 
I  want  to  assure  you  not  only  of  my  friend- 
ship and  admiration  but  of  my  wholehearted 
cooperation  with  you  In  all  your  endeavors. 
May  you  enjoy  many  more  celebrations  of 
your  fine  post  and  continue  your  great  work 
for  many  years  to  come. 


Southbridge  Pott  Office  Dedication 


The  Honorable  Frank  Chelf 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  22  years  of  faithful  and  dedicated 
service  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Prank  Chelf,  is  returning  to  pri- 
vate life.  Congressman  Chelf  is  a  sin- 
cere, warm,  and  friendly  person  whom  I 
admire  and  respect.  He  Is  a  gentleman 
who  has  served  with  integrity  and  devo- 
tion— and  one  who  will  be  missed  in  these 
Halls  of  Congress.  I  shall  always  value 
his  friendship,  and  shall  never  forget  the 
many  courtesies  which  he  extended  to 
me. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret  that  I  say  goodby  to  my  friend, 
Frank  Chklf.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  serve  in  the  Congress  with  this  dis- 
tinguished legislator— and  I  wish  him 
good  luck,  good  health,  and  happiness  in 
the  coming  years. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MA.SSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  my  remarks  in  part  at  dedica- 
tion e.xercises  of  the  enlarged  and  mod- 
ernized post  office  at  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Remarks  in  Part  or  Congeessman  Philip  J 

PHILBIN  AT  Dedication  of  New  Post  Office 

BrlLDING,  SOUTHBRIDC.E.  MASS..  MaT  29,   1966 

It  is  a  very  high  privilege,  honor  and  plea.s- 
ure  for  me  to  join  you  today  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  beautiful  new  Southbridge  Post 
Office  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  deeply 
cherish  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  very  Impressive  dedicatory 
exercises. 

Southbridge  is  a  truly  great  American 
community  with  fine  traditions,  dynamic 
economy,  efficient  public  services  aiid  offi- 
cials, sterling  leadership  at  every  level  in  the 
public  service,  industry,  and  business  and  the 
professional  ranks  and  loyal  devoted  people 
who  could  not  be  excelled  anywhere.  This 
town  Is  beautiful  beyond  measure,  known  far 
and  wide  for  its  progressive  outlook  and  pub- 
lic spirit  and  lU  loyalty  to  spiritual  Ideals. 
And  In  the  person  of  our  distinguished 
friend,  Hon.  Paul  Benoit,  It  has  a  very  able, 
outstanding  postmaster,  and  very  capable, 
experienced,  dedicated  postal  employees 
whom  we  highly  esteem. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree,  therefore,  that 
Southbridge  Is  entitled  to  this  beautiful  new 
postal  facility  that  we  so  proudly  dedicate 
today  to  the  use  and  for  the  benefit  of  South- 
bridge  postal  patrons  and  the  general  public. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  Committee,  the 
Postmaster,  and  our  great  Poet  Office  Pe- 
partment  for  arranging  this  fine  program 
to  dedicate  this  new  building  to  the  service 
of  the  postal  patrons  and  the  people  of 
Southbridge. 

In  a  festive  spirit,  we  may  well  rejoice 
in  the  completion  of  thu  beautiful  build- 
ing, and  I  take  special  pleasure  In  expressing 
my  heartiest  congratulations,  great  satis- 
faction and  deep  gratitude  to  all  those  who 
Joined  in  making  this  worthwhile  project 
possible. 

As  you  all  well  know,  I  am  especially 
happy  today  to  witness  the  fulfillment  of 
this  very  meritorious  ptostal  project  which 
we  have  sponsored  and  promoted  for  some 
time  past.  And  in  that  sense,  today  is  the 
fulfillment  of  our  dreams  and  our  plans,  and 
I  want  to  extend  specUl  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  every  individual  and  group  who 
participated  In  making  this  new  post  office 
a  reality — goverrunent  and  local  officials,  the 
architects  and  contractors,  the  workers  and 
all  those  who  contributed  to  this  very  happy 
result.  We  have  a  fine  well  constructed 
building — well  designed  to  provide  the  post- 
al facilities  we  need  for  local  postal  services. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  note  that 
buildings,  equipment,  appurtenances  alone, 
however  modern  and  well  implemented,  do 
not  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  patrons  and 
the  people  who  require  postal  services. 

Most  important  of  all,  is  the  assurance 
we  have  of  capable,  efficient,  experienced, 
faithful  postal  workers  at  every  level  who  are 
so  essential  In  making  thU  building  and 
these  beautiful  postal  faculties  the  meaning- 
ful effective  public  agency  that  it  is,  and 
will  be.  to  provide  the  many  Indispensable 
services  which  our  great  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment provides  for  the  American  people. 
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It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  this  great 
Depeu-tment.  now  headed  by  a  valued  friend 
and  a  distinguished  son  oX  Massachusetts, 
the  Hon.j  Lawrence  F  O'Brien,  and  imple- 
mented by  so  many  able  distlng\ushed  lead- 
ers at  the  regional  and  local  level,  and  dedi- 
cated personnel  at  every  level,  is  without 
doubt  the  most  efficient,  most  outstanding 
postal  system  In   the  entire  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  problems  occa- 
sioned by  Increased  population,  our  expand- 
ing economy,  the  advance  of  science,  and  the 
need  for  new  techniques,  and  we  will  have 
to  meet  and  face  these  problems,  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  we.  in  and  out 
of  the  Congress,  propose  in  behalf  of  the 
people  to  maintain  this  great  postal  system 
of  ours  at  maximum  efficiency  and  useful- 
nesa — keep  Its  leadership  vigorous  and  pro- 
gressive, its  personnel  well  paid,  efficient  and 
helpful,  and  this  entire  system — the  greatest 
In  the  world — I  repeat,  given  that  support 
by  the  Congress  and  the  people  which  it  is 
entitled  to  enjoy. 

Thia,  then,  is  a  gr3at  occasion  for  South - 
bridge,  and  it  marks  a  splendid  advance  in 
postal  facilities  here.  We  are  all  very  grate- 
ful, and  this  is  a  good  time,  as  we  dedicate 
thia  beautiful  building,  to  re-dedicate  our- 
aelves  to  the  great  government,  of  which  It  is 
m  part,  and  the  high  ideals  of  freedom  and 
Justice  for  which  our  government  stands. 

We  Uve  in  a  time  of  turmoil  and  strife. 
but  It  must  also  be  for  us.  and  for  the  nation, 
a  time  of  reaolution  and  determination.  Let 
it  b«  clearly  Tinderstood  by  those  who  assail 
and  challenge  us,  and  who  are  working  so 
hard  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  founda- 
tions of  this  great  citadel  of  freedom  that 
it  la  our  unswerving  purpose  to  defend  our 
rich  heritage.  ^ 

Let  no  one  ever  doubt  or  miscalculate,  the 
loyalty,  the  devotion,  and  the  arm,  un- 
alterable commitment  of  the  American 
people  to  uphold  our  country  and  our  free 
way  of  life  and  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
and  Justice. 

Am  we  strive  for  peace  with  all  our  hearts 
and  energies,  let  us  remain  strong  in  every 
sense,  militarily,  economically  and  spiritu- 
ally, and  let  tis  firmly  embrace  the  truths, 
]»rliiciples  and  blessings  fcM-  which  this  na- 
tion stands,  so  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
ever  deprive  us  of  the  precious  birthright  of 
freedom  that  we  cherish  so  deeply. 

The  mtaalea  ef  this  bright,  new  facility  is 
to  serve  the  people  of  Southbridge  and  the 
general  public.  Let  our  mission  be  in  these 
tcoutaloua  daya,  unswerving,  loyal  devotion 
to  the  preservation  and  defense  of  the  cause 
for  which  so  many  Americana  have  struggled 
snd  died — freedom.  Justice  and  peace  in  this 
country  and  the  world. 

And  on  tbla  day  before  Memorial  Day,  a 
ttme  dedicated  prayerfully  to  our  honored 
dSMl.  a  da.y  of  remembrance  of  our  loved 
ones,  let  us  solemnly  resolve  that  the  sacrl- 
Qcee  of  thaee  great  heroes,  the  dead  and  the 
living,  the  past  and  the  present,  shall  not  be 
In  vain. 
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Hob.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OT'  lf*W    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
Klnnlnc  of  the  69th  Congress,  on  March 
4,  1-925,  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Mah- 
TiK,  J».,  began  his  service  as  a  Member 
of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives.  The 
time  was  only  6  years  after  the  end  of 


World  "Var  I,  and  the  United  States  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  economic  boom 
that  was  to  last  until  that  tragic  crash  of 
1929.  The  distrnguiahed  congressional 
career  of  Joe  Martin.  be?un  on  that  day, 
has  continued  throughout  the  great  de- 
pression. World  War  II.  and  the  cold  war 
of  the  past  two  decades.  F'or  30  years 
of  that  time,  since  I  first  came  to  this 
body,  I  have  known  and  respected  Joe 
Martin  in  a  way  that  completely  dis- 
solved barriers  of  political  jiarty  affilia- 
tion. 

During  maiiy  trying  days  for  the 
United  States  Joe  M.^RTIN  was  not  only 
a  stalwart  support  for  his  party  but  for 
the  people  of  the  entire  country.  As 
mniority  leader  for  i20  yea  "s  he  never 
permitted  partisan  considerjitions  to  in- 
terfere with  his  duties  as  an  American. 
During  World  War  II.  our  enemies  were 
constantly  shaken  by  the  solidarity  of 
the  Confii-ess  which  was  largely  the  result 
of  Joe  M.artin"s  patriotism.  His  almost 
tmprecedented  close  relation  with  our  be- 
loved Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  was  firmly 
based  on  mutual  respect  and  understand- 
ing. Like  Sam  Rayburn,  he  is,  above  all, 
a  man  of  his  word. 

The  people  oi"  Massachusetts  and  all 
the  United  States  are  losing  the  services 
of  a  dedicated  and  able  legislator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  on 
both  Sides  of  the  aisle  In  wishing  Joe 
Maktin  good  health  and  success  uponliis 
retirement  from  his  distinguished  and 
long  seiwice  in  this  body. 


Association  for  Allied  Military  Friends 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OF    OHIO 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  89th  Congress,  it 
has  been  my  honor  to  be  affiliated  with  a 
group  of  men  who  have  undertaken  to 
Initiate  a  befriending  program  for  the 
thousands  of  allied  servicemen  from  50 
nations  who  are  visiting  and  stud>ing  at 
100  installations  throughout  this  coun- 
try under  the  military  assistance  pi'o- 
gram. 

After  meeting  with  hundreds  of  these 
men  in  tlie  last  2  years,  I  completely  con- 
cur with  Defeitse  SecretaiT  McNamara's 
summation  of  the  situation  when  he 
stated  before  congressional  co:nmittees 
in  1963: 

In  all  probability  the  greatest  return  on 
our  military  assistance  i.ivestment — dollar 
for  dollar— comes  from  the  training  of  se- 
lected oflQcers  and  key  specialists  in  the 
United  States  schools  and  installations. 
These  students  are  hand-picked  by  their  gov- 
ernments: they  are  the  coming  leaders  in 
It  is  beyond  price  to  the 
to    make    friends    of    such 


their    nations 
United    States 
individuals. 


To  this  end,  I  have  joined  with  Mr, 
Hollis  W.  Burt,  Bethesda  Md. ;  Col, 
James  W.  Mllner,  Arlington,  Va.:  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Mueller.  Falls  Church,  Va.- 


Mr.  Randolph  E.  Stlme,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
and  Rev.  C.  Parker  Wright,  Paradise. 
Pa.,  In  forming  the  Association  for  Al- 
lied Military  Friends.  As  a  nonprofit, 
tax-exempt  organization  under  the  laws 
of  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  the  associa- 
tion has  been  primarily  involved  in  over- 
all research  as  to  where  best  the  civilian 
commtmity  may  assist  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  providing  these  guests  with 
adequate  information  and  personal 
friendships  which  lead  to  a  balanced  un- 
derstanding of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Dui-ing  this  time  it  has  been  gratifying 
to  find  hundreds  of  commtmity  groups 
assisting  the  local  commanding  officers 
in  this  befriending  process.  I  believe  that 
such  action  symbolizes  and  makes  prac- 
tical the  American  concern  for,  and  in- 
terest in,  its  friends  and  neighbors  from 
all  over  the  world.  To  open  one's  home 
to  a  stranger  Is  to  open  one's  heart  to 
a  neighbor.  I  find  personal  satisfaction 
In  this  form  of  simple,  yet  meaningful, 
expression  of  true  hospitality. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  commend  such 
action  as  another  means  of  building  a 
better  world. 


Don  Tellefson — A  Real  Qampion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  today  to  a  man 
whose  life  epitomized  the  very  meaning 
of  humanity. 

Don  Tellefson,  of  Maquoketa,  Iowa, 
was  offering  the  troubled  youth  of  his 
community  guidance,  assistance,  and 
support  long  before  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity program  was  conceived.  And 
he  will  be  reanembered  as  a  person  who 
demonstrated  to  everyone  who  knew  him 
the  greatness  which  can  exist  in  man's 
relationship  to  man. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  know  him 
as  a  friend  and  community  leader.  In 
an  editorial  on  October  8,  his  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Jackson  Sentinel,  cap- 
tured the  spirit  of  Don  Tellefson  and 
the  affection  which  his  community  held 
for  lilm,  and  I  Include  this  tribute  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  : 

Don  Telucfson — A  Rbai,  Champion 

Don  Tellefson  will  be  deeply  missed  by  lota 
and  lots  of  people  from  the  greater  Maquo- 
keta area.  His  tremendous  support  of  his 
chosen  community,  its  schools.  Its  youth, 
and  his  church,  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
him  on  one  or  more  of  his  interests. 

In  his  capacity  as  an  area  representative 
for  a  large  corporation  (AGRICO) ,  Don  coiUd 
have  remained  aloof  from  community  activi- 
ties. In  contrast  to  most  of  us,  he  could 
have  said  he  didn't  owe  Maquoketa  any- 
thing .  .  .  even  his  living. 

But  Don  wasn't  that  kind  of  a  fellow  ,  .  . 
and  neither  wbs  he  the  kind  of  fellow  who 
was  willing  to  do  the  work  but  wanted  all  the 
credit,  and  wanted  everything  done  his  way 
or  e!.?e. 


He  was  tall.  big.  gregarious,  undersianding. 
considerat.e.  thoughtful  and  he  had  a  lot  of 
patience  with  people  .  .  .  especially  young 
people. 

The  Jackson  county  District  Court  ap- 
pointed Don  as  the  Juvenile  probation  officer 
quite  a  few  years  ago  and  if  they  had  looked 
the  whole  country  over  they  would  never 
have  found  a  better  one.  He  and  Bette  raised 
two  wonderful  boys  of  their  own.  but  they 
were  also  concerned  about  other  youths  .  .  . 
youths  who  often  didn't  have  the  right  kind 
of  guiciance  because  of  a  broken  home  or 
some  other  obvious  reason. 

When  one  of  the  boys  (or  sometimes  girls) 
were  getting  into  a  bit  of  trouble  with  the 
law  and  appeared  headed  for  more  of  the 
same.  Don  utilized  all  of  his  forceful  per- 
sonality and  salesmanship  in  "selling"  them 
on  going  the  right  way.  And  if  some  sort  of 
a  constructive  Job  seemed  to  be  at  least  part 
of  the  answer.  Don  utilized  his  clos'e  personal 
frlendsiiip  with  Just  about  every  Marquoketa 
business  and  professional  man  to  secure  that 
Job  for  a  youtli. 

Sometimes  money  was  desperately  needed 
.  .  .  but  more  often  the  need  to  find  a  skill, 
to  achieve  pride  in  the  ability  to  do.  to  be 
important,  to  be  depended  upon,  and  to  be 
respected  .  .  .  was  Just  as  important  or  even 
more  important.  We  all  seek  that  in  life. 
And  sometimes  youths  with  many  of  the 
so-called  advantages,  can  be  far  more  cruel 
than  adults  in  their  treatment  of  fellow 
youths  who  don't  have  the  proper  reputa- 
tion, the  proper, clothes  or  Just  belong  to  the 
"wrong  crowd". 

It'3  rather  hard  to  get  accepted  in  the 
"right  crowd"  after  you've  been  earmarked 
as  a  member  of  the  "wrong  crowd  ".  But  Don 
Tellefson  helped  lots  of  youths  do  it  .  .  . 
and  he  helped  a  lot  of  parents  achieve  a 
greater  concern  in  their  children. 

A  former  athlete  himself  who  liked  to  see 
Marquoketa  win.  Iowa  win,  and  Wisconsin 
win  (if  they  weren't  playing  Iowa),  Don  still 
saw  football  and  other  sports  in  their  proper 
perspective,  as  games  where  you  respected 
your  opponents  and  displayed  the  same  cour- 
tesies and  sportsmanship  that  one  would  in 
other  endeavors. 

One  of  Don's  closest  friends  summed  it 
up  in  five  words.  "It  was  a  joy  to  be  with 
him." 

Don  brought  a  lot  of  light  with  him  when 
he  came  in  the  door.  It  was  always  a  wel- 
come interlude  whether  a  dull  or  busy  day. 
If  someone  had  told  him  that,  he  would  have 
dismissed  it  as  Just  the  reflection  off  his 
prematurely  bald  head. 

He  never  took  any  credit.  He  left  In  all 
In  the  hearts  and  minds,  and  in  the  memories 
of  countless  adults  and  youths  who  will  al- 
ways remember  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
champions  In  the  art  of  living  for  one's  fellow 
man.— Bob  Melvold 


The  Honorable  D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews 


SPEECH 


HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  good  and  valued  friend,  Billy 
Matthews.  I  share  with  my  colleagues 
deep  regret  that  he  will  not  be  with  us 
next  year. 

I  have  admired  Billy  for  his  integrity,, 
his  forthrightness,  his  sincerity,  and  his 
perpetual  good  humor.  But,  most  of  all, 
I  have  appreciated  him  for  his  genuine 
friendship. 


I  join  with  others  in  wishing  him  im- 
bounded  personal  satisfaction  and  a  full 
measure  of  success  In  whatever  under- 
takings he  may  pursue  during  the  years 
ahead. 


Mrs.  Lyie  Roberts 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  PEPPER.  ^Ur.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  citizens  of  the  Miami  metro- 
politan area  and  of  the  State  of  Florida 
is  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Dade  County  School  Board,  Mrs.  Lyle 
Roberts. 

Mi-s.  Roberts  is  a  great  lady,  an  out- 
standing citizen,  and  a  powerful  force  for 
better  education  in  our  State.  She  Is  a 
warm  human  being,  a  woman  of  remark- 
able commonsense,  and  the  symbol  of 
integrity  and  effective  good  government 
in  our  community. 

Recently,  Mrs.  Roberts  announced  that 
she  would  not  be  able  to  continue  as 
chairman  of  our  Dade  County  School 
Board  and  in  characteristic  fashion  an- 
nounced her  retirement  from  the  chair- 
manship and  her  decision  not  to  run  for 
another  term  on  the  board  in  time  for  the 
community  to  seek  a  replacement. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  Jane  Roberts  is 
irreplaceable,  and  this  is  strikingly  in- 
dicated In  the  comments  upon  her  career 
which  appeared  in  our  newspapers.    So 
that  my  colleagues  and  all  who  read  this 
Record  may  know  of  this  remarkable 
public  servant,  I  include,  following  my 
remarks,  these  newspaper  articles  and  an 
article  which  appeared  on  Mrs.  Roberts 
in  the  publication  of  cur  county  schools: 
[FYom  the  Miami  News,  Oct.  20,  1966] 
School  Board  Head  Won't  Run  Again 
(By  Louise  Blanchard.  reporter  of  the  Miami 
News) 

School  Board  Chairman  Jane  Roberts  said 
today  she  will  not  seek  reelection  when  her 
terms  ends  in  two  years  and  that  she  will 
not  serve  as  chairman  when  the  board  re- 
organizes in  January. 

She  has  served  on  the  board  since  August 
1957  and  as  chairman  since  January  1961. 

The  two  announcements  are  expected  to 
touch  off  political  maneuvering  In  two  areas 
among  possible  candidates  throughout  Dade 
County  for  Mrs.  Robert*'  at-large  position 
on  the  board;  and  among  the  other  six  board 
members  for  the  chairmanship. 

"I'm  anxious  to  go  ahead  and  say  it  be- 
cause I'm  definitely  going  to  do  It,"  Mrs. 
Roberts  said. 

She  suggested  that  the  Interval  of  nearly 
two  years  before  the  next  Democratic  primary 
will  provide  sui  opportunity  "to  get  some  ca- 
pable people"  as  candidates  for  the  board. 

Mrs.  Roberte,  president-elect  of  the  Florida 
School  Boards  Association.  Is  slated  to  take 
office  Nov.  13  In  Cocoa. 

"I  can't  do  both  Jobs,  especially  In  a  leg- 
islative year,"  she  said. 

The  1967  Legislature  will  convene  April  3. 
Its  60-day  session  will  be  followed  by  a  con- 
stitutional revision  session.  Both  the  school 
boards  association  and  the  Dade  board  will 
seek  specific  legislation  at  both  sessions,  a 
fact  that  means  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the 
chief  officer  of  each  group. 

Mrs.  Roberts  la  one  erf  two  at-large  mem- 
bers of  the  seven-member  board.    All  mem- 


bers are  elected  by  countywide  vote,  but  five 
are  required  to  live  in  specific  residence  dis- 
tricts. The  other  two  may  live  anywhere  in 
the  county.  Mrs.  Roberts'  decision  not  to 
run  removes  formidable  opposition  and  clears 
the  way  for  any  Dade  resident  who  feels 
qualified  to  seek  the  position.  In  Uie  firt,t 
Democratic  primary  in  1964.  Mrs  Roberts  far 
outdistanced  five  opponents. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Oct.  21.  1966] 
Chairman    Says   She's   Tired — Mrs.    Roberts 

Won't  Run  for  New  School  Board  Term 
(By  Jeff  Antevil.  Herald  sUff  writer i 

Mrs.  Jane  Roberts,  blunt-spoken  leader  of 
Dade'.s  School  Board  for  the  past  four  years, 
said  Thursday  she  will  not  seek  another  two- 
year  term  as  chairman. 

"I  am  tired."  Mrs.  Roberts  said,  confirming 
that  she  will  bow  out  when  the  seven- 
member   board  reorganizes  in   January. 

The  veteran  board  member  also  repeated 
publicly  what  she  has  been  saying  in  private 
for  many  months — she  will  not  seek  re- 
election to  the  board  when  her  present  four- 
year  term  expires  in  1968. 

"I  am  announcing  my  decision  this  earlv." 
she  said,  "to  give  other  people  a  chance  to 
consider  running  for  the  board." 

Mrs.  Roberts  stressed  that  she  is  not  un- 
happy with  Dade's  school  system  or  with  her 
experiences  since  she  was  named  to  the 
school  board  in  1957. 

"I've  gotten  a  tremendous  amount  of  sat- 
isfaction from  serving  on  the  board,"  she 
declared.  "I  have  loved  every  minute  of  it 
and  expect  to  continue  loving  every  minute 
until  my  term  expires." 

The  chairman,  who  served  as  one  of  two 
members-at-large  on  the  board,  won  election 
in  1958.  1960  and  1964.  She  is  the  wife  of 
contractx)r  Lyle  Roberts. 

Only  two  board  ,  members — Mrs.  Anna 
Brenner  Meyers  and  Mrs.  Helene  Vosloh— 
have  served  longer  on  the  policy-making 
board  for  Florida's  second-largest  govern- 
mental operation. 

Mrs.  Roberts  said  her  duties  as  president 
of  the  Florida  School  Board  Assn.  next  year 
also  Influenced  her  decision  not  to  continue 
serving  as  chairman. 

She  said  she  will  make  no  recommenda- 
tions on  a  possible  successor. 

C.  T.  McCrimmon.  a  hospital  administra- 
tor, is  presently  serving  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  boiu-d. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Oct  22.  1966) 
A  Loss  FOR  All  From  School  Board 

The  decision  of  Mrs.  Jane  Roberts  to  step 
down  as  chairman  of  the  School  Board  in 
January  and  not  seek  reelection  when  her 
term  expires  In  1968  is  regrettable. 

Mrs.  Roberta  has  been  an  outstanding 
board  member  since  1957.  As  chairman  .she 
has  given  sensible  and  tactful  leadership 
through  a  trv-ing  period,  with  an  eye  on 
the  pupils'  welfare  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
the  public  which  pays  the  bills. 

With  two  more  years  remaining.  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts will  continue  to  help  direct  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  school  systems.  If  events  do 
not  change  her  plans  to  retire  to  private  life. 
the  loss  will  be  a  large  one. 

I  Prom  the  Miami  News) 

TiMi  To  Sat  "Thank  You  " 

(By  Jack  Kassewitz.  chief  editorial  writer  of 

the  Miami  News) 

Jane  Roberts  has  had  an  uncounted  num- 
ber of  telephone  calls  In  the  week  since  she 
announced  she  would  not  seek  reelection  as 
chairman  of  the  Dade  School  Board.  But  not 
a  single  call  has  been  from  a  parent  with  a 
child  in  the  public  schools. 

All  of  the  callers  have  been  other  public 
servants,  expressing  their  regret  over  her 
decision  but  telling  her  they  "fully  under- 
stand." And  while  perhaps  the  elected  offi- 
cials do  understand,  we  have  the  strange 
feeling  the  public  doesn't. 
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Too  often  the  public  thinks  it  "owns'  its 
ofllclals.  In  her  10  years  of  service  to  the 
community  on  tbe  School  Board,  ( and  at  no 
•alary!)  Mrs.  Roberts  learned  that  a  tele- 
pbon*  call  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  nlgbt  is  a 
form  of  barassment  practiced  widely  by  irate 
par«nts.  Sbe  has  been  tbe  butt  of  scurrilous 
mail  and  garbage  beaped  upon  tbe  front  laT.n 
of  ber  Coral  Gables  home. 

MANT    COMPLAIN 

Parents  telephone  to  complain  abovit  poor 
bus  service,  about  the  quality  of  food  in  the 
cafeterias,  library  fines,  or  perhaps  a  short- 
age of  parking  spaces  for  their  children's  cars. 
But  no  one  ever  says  "Thank  You"  for  leading 
tbe  school  system  to  a  point  of  excellence  en- 
Joyed  by  no  other  Florida  community — and 
by  few  others  in  the  nation. 

We  wouldn't  be  so  naive  as  to  think  Jane 
Roberts  did  It  all  herself.  She  had  help  from 
a  majority  of  tbe  board  members  and  suc- 
cessfully met  tbe  chtUlenge  of  a  social  revo- 
lution. First  there  was  integration  and  then 
ttaere  was  the  Influx  of  Cuban  children. 

In  between  were  the  controversies  over 
textbooks,  sometimes  with  the  noisy  right 
wln(  element  in  Dade  County,  other  times 
wltb  tbe  equally  noisy  liberals  of  the  left. 
On  several  occasions  the  board  was  forced 
to  raise  taxes.  And  then  there  was  the  Bi- 
ble-reading suit  which  split  the  county.  Ail 
this  time  the  telephone  calls  in  the  night 
never  stopped. 

To  her  great  credit  Mrs.  Roberts,  the 
Bootber  of  four  children,  stood  firm.  Sbe  is 
not  exactly  the  silent  type  and  she  offered 
leadership  wblcb  brought  dramatic  prog- 
ress in  the  decade.  During  this  time  the 
•ehool  system  grew  from  128,000  students 
to  308.000  students.  In  19S7  Dade  was 
spending  t47  millions  on  its  education.  To- 
day the  figure  is  close  to  S125  million.  We 
ba4  137  school  buildings.  Today  the  total 
ts  208,  and  still  growing.  Classroom  teach- 
ers have  Increased  in  number  from  3.300  to 
almost  9,000. 

THANKLESS    JOB 

Mrs.  Roberts  conceived  and  established 
the  Quality  Education  Committee,  which 
studied  the  needs  of  curriculum,  manpow- 
er, and  bousing,  and  pressed  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  reconunendations.  The  board 
brought  Into  being  the  Miami-Dade  Junior 
College  which  not  only  enjoys  national  rec- 
ognition but  provides  a  new  source  of  edu- 
cation for  thousands  of  young  people  who 
might  have  quit  upon  graduation  from 
high  school. 

A  public  official's  lot  is  a  thankless  one. 
Jane  Roberts'  experiences  make  understand- 
able why  more  outstanding  people  refuse  to 
offer  themselves  to  the  electorate.  The  abuse 
Isn't  worth  It.  And  we  write  this  with  the 
knowledge  of  10  years'  personal  friendship. 

IProm  the  Miami  News]  i 

Jank  Robekts  ' 

(By  BiU  Baggs)  I 

A  lady.  Jane  Roberts,  sits  in  what  many 
of  ua  believe  Is  the  most  important  public 
chair  around  here. 

Mrs.  Roberts  is  chairman  of  the  School 
Board. 

The  mere  size  of  the  work  Is  suggested  by 
the  School  Board  budget.  •125.000.000.  which 
Is  the  second  largest  budget  in  the  state  Only 
the  budget  of  the  state  Itself  is  larger. 

More  vital,  the  board  oversees  what  kind 
of  schoolhouse  is  there  for  your  child.  This 
year,  308.000  young  people  are  seeking  edu- 
cation In  tbe  public  schools. 

tin.  Roberts  sits  on  top  of  all  this. 

And  now  she  intends  to  be  chairman  no 
more. 

SINCX    1961 

Her  reasons  are  various.  She  dislikes  the 
Idea  of  the  annual  squabble  to  determine 
•who  who  gets  to  be  chairman,  although  she 
probably  would  be  renamed  again.  She's 
been  chairman  since  1961.    Sbe  is  probably 


tired  of  the  lute  night  calls  irom  irritated 
parents.  She  is  president-elect  of  the  Flor- 
ida School  Boaxd.s  Association  and  possibly 
thinks  her  infliienfe  m  sm.tller  counties 
could  improve  the  state  of  education  there. 

A  testimonial  to  Jane  Robert.s  was  made 
last  year  by  a  brace  of  touring  schoUirs  from 
t^.e  Un:ve'nty  or  Chic.igo.  Iht-y  we:e  ex- 
amining the  school  district.?  of  the  South, 
and  one  explained: 

•  The  two  excellent  large  school  districts 
we  fount!  were  in  Miami  and  Atlanta.  Miami 
was  c;  ie.ist  a  sh.ade  the  bet'vCr  of  the  two." 

As  much  as  anyone,  Jane  Roberts  is  re- 
sponsible 

One  of  her  tiiiest  gilts  to  the  c'niltiren 
and  parent.s  here  was  the  idea  of  a  Quality 
Education  Comimttee.  It  w;ui  Jane  Roberts' 
idea.  The  work  ol  the  ccimmittee  didn't  draw 
the  headlines  of.  say.  the  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment, but  Its  inrluence  is  far  greater  in  the 
life  of  Dade  County. 

RACIAL    ISSUE 

And  the  committee  came  to  the  board 
with  several  recomniendation.s  to  ni.ike  belter 
the  school  system  here.  It  also  was  critical 
of  the  board,  from  time  to  tin'.e,  and  only  a 
few  months  ago,  a  member  of  the  Quality 
Education  Committee  w.us  up  before  the 
board  witli  warm  criticism  of  how  the  board 
permitted  a  poor  use  of  television  in  the 
schools. 

Jane  Robevts  came  to  the  board  as  the 
racial  issue  was  nudging  the  public  school- 
house.  She  led  the  integraiioii  of  the  first 
school.  No  speeches.  No  explanations.  She 
was  obeying  the  law.  The  school  was  inte- 
grat.ed  without  incident  and  set  the  pattern 
for  an  honest  application  of  the  pupil  as- 
signment law. 

Tlie  public  offices  which  get  the  attention 
car.,  be  found  in  City  Hall  or  the  Court- 
house. 

But  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  School 
Board  have  tiie  greatest  duty  cif  all  .  .  .  the 
minds  and  brdles  of  the  young  No  political 
work  is  more  vital. 

.And  for  many  seasons  now  Mrs.  Roberts 
managed  this  delicate  wurk  with  a  sense  and 
comnutment  which  has  distinguished  her. 
The  children  have  had  a  splendid  advocate 
in  this  lady. 

|FYom  the  Miami  News] 

A  Chancing  School  Board 

(By  Louise  Blanchard,  education   writer  of 

the  Miami  Newsj 

Offlcially  and  unofficially,  the  School  Board 
has  long  taken  the  position  that  its  Job  is  to 
educate  children  and  everything  else  is  sec- 
ondary. 

Look  for  a  change  in  that  pui.cy. 

The  change  will  not  mean  that  education 
lE  neglected.  State  law  says  it  s  illegal  for  a 
school  board  to  spend  Lax  im  ney  for  any- 
thing that  isn't  directly  rehued  to  the  edu- 
cational program.  The  law  stands,  and  the 
board  members  know  it. 

But  the  board  !s  likely  to  give  weight  to 
some  other  factors  in  a  community — and  a 
world — where  everything  changes  faster  than 
ever  before. 

Superintendent  Joe  Hall  hinted  at  this  pos- 
sibility last  month.  Board  Chairman  Jane 
Roberts  came  right  out  and  said  it  a  few  days 
ago. 

After  a  long  meeting  with  parents.  Dr.  Hall 
suggested  a  new  approach  in  school  desegre- 
gation: 

In  a  given  area  of  the  roun'y.  white  and 
Negro  pupils  would  be  assigned  to  each 
school  m  about  the  .same  proportion.  He 
said  he  would  oppose  sii'h  a  policy  on  a 
countywlde  basis  because  It  would  mean  too 
much  school  bus  transportation. 

Dr.  Hall  emphasized  that  he  was  not  rec- 
ommending the  new  approach  "as  a  policy 
the  School  Board  should  adopt  this  day,"  but 
as  something  citizens  and  the  board  should 
think  about. 
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Previous  decisions  about  school  desegrega- 
tion have  been  based  largely  on  educational 
factors. 

The  decision  to  phase  out  several  small 
Negro  high  schools,  for  example,  was  made 
in  part  because  it  is  not  possible  to  provide 
so  good  an  education  In  a  small  high  school 
r.3  in  a  larger  one.  (But  nobody  knows  ex- 
actly how  large  a  high  school  should  be,  or 
whether  there  is  an  ideal  size.) 

Last  week  the  Miami  Housing  Authority 
asked  the  Community  Relations  Board  to  call 
for  a  top-level,  countywlde  study  to  deal 
with  Miami's  urban  problems,  it  said  the 
school  system  should  be  included  among 
thore  naJrins  the  study. 

Mrs.  Roberts  said  she  strongly  favored  the 
proposal  and  predicted  the  School  Board  will 
cooperate.     Then  she  went  on: 

"We  ve  always  said  the  school  system  was 
cnly  responsible  for  educating  children.  But 
the  problems  of  big  cities  are  growing. 
Schools  are  going  to  have  to  be  responsible 
for  more  than  lust  education." 

She  said  she  did  not  know  whether  Dr. 
Hail  "would  feel  he  could  move  into  this 
area  unless  the  board  took  a  definite  stand." 

There's  no  getting  away  from  this: 

Housing  patterns  are  affected  by  the  school 
sites  the  board  chooses  and  by  the  school 
attendance  boundaries  It  draws.  The  board 
certainly  shovild  have  enough  information 
so  that  it  can  Judge  what  results  each  such 
decision  !j  liiely  to  have. 

To  get  this  information,  it  will  need  to 
woik  wltli  the  Community  Relations  Board 
and  the  other  agencies  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed study. 

A  change  in  emphasis,  at  least.  Is  necessary. 

Mrs.  Roberts  said  last  week  that  she  will 
not  serve  as  chairman  after  next  January 
and  that  she  will  not  seek  reelection  when 
her  term  ends  in  two  years. 

In  nine  years  a£  a  board  member.  Mrs. 
Roberts  baa  never  been  a  candidate  for 
•■Florida's  Most  Tactful  Politician." 

She  has  a  mind  of  her  own  and  is  usually 
willing  to  express  It  in  public.  Sbe  is  rarely 
taken  in  by  sham. 

Despite  these  apparent  political  disabilities, 
she  was  reelected  to  the  School  Board  every 
time  she  rah.  Some  of  Florida's  le.ss  out- 
spoken politicians  might  want  to  think  that 
over. 

Know  Youh  School  Board:  'The  Cnn.D  Is 
What  Its  All  About" 

(Note. — This  Is  the  first  in  a  series  of  pro- 
files on  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
strucuon.  These  seven  men  and  women 
devote  countless  hours  to  the  task  of  setting 
policies  for  a  school  system  that  is  seventh 
largest  In  the  nation  and  which  comprises 
the  largest  business  operation  in  Florida  .  .  . 
outside  the  state  government  Itself. 

(Quest,  the  superintendent's  newsletter, 
Dade  County  Public  Schools.  Dr.  Joe  Hall, 
superintendent.  Editorial  staff:  Director  of 
Public  Information,  Joy  Reese  Shaw;  Editor, 
Kenneth  J.  Smith:  Staff  Assistant.  Pauline 
Wilson:  Production,  LoisGriffin,  Duplicating 
Dept.  Head.  ^ 

(Board  of  Public  Instruction:  Mr.s.  Lyie 
Roberts.  Chairman;  G.  Holmes  Braddock; 
Jack  D.  Gordon;  James  H.  Hendrie;  C.  T  Mc- 
Cnmmon:  Mrs.  Anna  Brenner  Meyers;  Mrs. 
Helene  'Vosloh.j 

At  a  recent  national  education  meeting,  the 
chairman  of  Dade  County's  school  board  was 
on  the  podium  making  a  major  address. 

She  was  tired  from  a  heavy  schedule.  She 
had  rushed  to  make  the  plane.  And  prepared 
texts  are  not  her  favorite  cup  of  tea. 

Suddenly  she  paused,  looked  at  the  audi- 
ence and  declared:  "I'm  sorry  but  I've  Just 
got  to  take  off  my  shoes." 

This  is  Jane  Roberts— direct,  unpreten- 
tious, and,  right,  wrong  or  indifferent,  always 
herself. 

Being  true  to  oneself  is  important  to  tbe 
woman  who  became  the  first  member  of  the 
distaff  sex  to  serve  as  chairman  of  Dade's 
school  board  and  who  will  become  the  presl- 
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dent  of  the  Florida  School  Board  Association 
In  November. 

"If  I  think  I'm  right  .  .  .  even  If  I'm 
wrong  ...  if  I  have  voted  or  taken  an  ac- 
tion that  I  honestly  believed  to  be  the  best 
possible  under  a  given  set  of  circumstances 
at  a  given  time  regardless  of  whether  it  was 
a  popular  action,  then  I  am  content  with  my- 
self. If  I  feel  uncertainty  about  an  issue, 
then  I  realize  I  should  look  deeper." 

Being  a  member  of  a  school  board  with  the 
complexities  of  Dade's  is  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility.    Being  chairman  is  even  more  so. 

Of  the  public,  Mrs,  Roberts  says:  "My 
theory  Is  that  people — even  If  they  disagree 
violently — believe  me  to  be  sincere".  Sincer- 
ity— that's  the  important  thing." 

In  private  life,  Jane  is  Mrs.  LyIe  Roberts, 
wife  of  a  Coral  Gables  contractor,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  contracting  firm,  and  mother 
of  four.  She  has  a  married  son  and  daughter, 
and  two  school-age  children,  Anne  ...  a 
senior  at  Gables  who  wins  plaudits  as  a 
tennis  star  and  plans  a  teaching  career  .  .  . 
and  Peggy,  a  seventh  grader  at  Ponce  who 
wants  to  become  a  Journalist. 

Jane  Roberts  is  as  full  of  surprl.ses  as  a 
pinata. 

Daughter  of  a  doctor,  she  was  born  in  the 
mining  town  of  EJckman,  West  'Virginia. 

•'We  came  wtlh  the  Hatfields  and  the  Mc- 
Coys," she  kids. 

She  has  two  brothers,  both  doctors,  and 
sbe  herself  packed  many  a  miner  off  to  the 
hospital  by  ambulance  when  her  father 
wasn't  there,  but  never  entertained  Florence 
Nightingale   ambitions. 

She  loves  business,  bookkeeping and 

music. 

She  Is  a  skilled  pianist studied  piano 

and  organ  at  the  University  of  Miami  and 
before  that  at  Hannah  More  Academy  in  a 
program  then  under  the  direction  of  Peabody 
Conservatory once  won  a  music  scholar- 
ship ....  and  came  close  to  making  a  career 
of  music. 

"I  took  honest  stock  of  my  talent  and 
found  it  was  not  of  professional  calibre." 

Her  mother  was  a  gifted  vocalist  and  one 
of  Jane's  prize  possessions  is  the  concert 
grand  piano  wWch  was  her  father's  engage- 
ment gift  to  her  mother.  And  it  Is  there,  on 
those  keys,  that  she  sometimee  plays  away 
the  Inevitable  cares  and  anxieties  that  ac- 
company public  life. 

The  board  chairman  attributes  whatever 
success  she  has  enjoyed — and  It  has  been 
confilderable— to  the  fact  that  she  could 
never  outsmart  anyone  "so  I  Just  out- 
dumbed  them." 

She  "out-dumbed"  her  teachers  so  effec- 
tively In  Eckman  that  she  skipped  the  second 
grade,  did  the  third  and  fourth  In  one  year 
and  was  ready  for  high  school  at  12. 

From  there,  she  was  sent  to  Hannah  More 
Academy,  a  girls'  school  in  Baltimore,  where 
she  graduated,  despite  her  Insistence  that 
"70  was  passing— I  usually  made  69 'j." 

In  Eckman,  Jane  Stevens  wa.s  one  of  three 
students  In  her  class  whose  parents  spoke 
English.     The  rest  only  spoke  Polish 

^'•^'lai Mexican Hungarian. 

Jane  and  her  brothers  wanted  to  be,  tried 
to  be  and  were  part  of  the  town  and  environ- 
ment.    But  It  wasn^t  always  easy. 

When  she  had  to  be  driven  40  miles  away 
to  music  lessons— by  a  chauffeur,  Jane  would 
lie  down  on  the  floor  in  the  back  of  the  car 
until  she  got  out  of  town  because  she  was 
embarrassed. 

She  credits  her  father's  philosophy  with 
helping  her  and  her  brothers  to  keen  ner- 
spective.  *^ 

"He  always  taught  us  that  we  were  the 
Oddballs."  He  himself  would  go  out  with  the 
onvers  of  the  mine  mules  and  learned  to 
■Pwk  their  language  "so  he  could  tell  them 
to  take  two  teaspoons  after  meals." 

Though  she  ponders  educational  problems 
seriously,  the  board  chairman  has  an  irre- 
pressible sense  of  humor  which  frequently 
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pops  out  at  board  meetings.  She  is  an  In- 
veterate reader,  switching  off  to  biographies 
and  novels  when  she  occasionally  feels  In- 
tmdated  with  the  floodtides  of  educational 
reading  now  necessary  to  keep  abreast.  She 
doesn't  play  cards,  but  loves  crossword 
puzzles. 

She  can  be  tougn  and  she  can  be  tender. 
Though  she  hides  the  tenderness  on  the  floor 
of  the  car.  "It  embarrasses  me  to  pay  com- 
pliments.    It's  one  of  my  faults." 

She  Is  so  direct,  she  can  be  blunt.  "I  really 
don't  mean  to  be."  But  there  Is  a  quality  of 
shyness  In  her.    She  shuns  TV  cameras  most 

of  the  time "and  I  hate  prepared 

speeches."  While  she  acquits  herself  well, 
she  prefers  to  and  fro  with  people— questions 
and  answers. 

Above  all.  she  is  an  action-oriented  woman. 
Grass  does  not  grow  where  her  feet  tread, 
even  though  she  may  kick  off  her  shoes  for 
a  spell. 

Next  year,  Mrs.  Roberts  will  round  out  a 
full  decade  of  board  service.  She  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  school  board  In  1957  by  Gover- 
nor LeRoy  Collins,  after  two  years  of  service 
as  the  first  woman  to  be  named  to  the  Dade 
County  Budget  Board.  She  was  elected  to 
the  school  board  in  1958  and  again  In  1960. 
becoming  chairman  In  1961. 

It  has  been  a  ten-year  period  which  might 
well  be  termed  tlie  "Dynamic  Decade,"  the 
"Dramatic  Decade"  or  the  "Dynamite  Dec- 
ade." both  nationally  and  locally. 

During  the  ten-year  period,  Mrs.  Roberts 
has  seen  the  school  system  leap  from  128,042 
children  to  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
204.000.  The  year  she  came  on  the  board, 
Dade  enrolled  13.482  new  children  and  built 
20  new  schools.  It  was  a  little  like  para- 
chuting into  a  hurricane  which  never  really 
stopped  blowing. 

Hard    on    the    heels    of    this    specUictUar 

growth    came    integration the    now 

famous  Bible-reading  suit the  text- 
book controversy.  And,  as  if  things  weren't 
rocking  enough  on  these  shores,  there  came 
the  Cuban  crisis  with  the  dramatic  Influx 
of  refugee  children  Into  local  schools. 

All  of  these  have  taken  patience,  wisdom 
and  constant  planning  on  the  part  of  school 

board  members,  and  administrators 

and  strong  leadership.  But  If  Jane  Roberts 
has  picked  up  mlgrains  during  these  pressure 
years,  she  also  has  picked  up  acclaim  for  her 
efforts.  In  1960,  she  was  named  Dade's  "Out- 
standing Woman  of  the  Year"  by  the  Miami 
News  and  Joined  Its  permanent  Hall  of 
Honor.  In  1962.  she  was  voted  Theta  Sigma 
Phi's  "Headltner  Award"  followed  by  the 
David  H.  Hendrtck  "outstanding  citizen" 
award  presented  by  tbe  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Coral  Gables.  In  1963.  she  was 
voted  a  commendation  award  in  general  edu- 
cation by  the  Dade  County  Classroom 
Teachers  Association  and  an  Honorary  Life 
Membership  In  the  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

"It  has  been  a  trying  time— but  It  has 
been  an  exciting  tune,"  sizes  up  the  chair- 
man. 

Among  the  most  significant  accomplish- 
ments of  her  board  terms,  she  sees  establish- 
ment of  the  citizens  Quality  Education 
Committee  and  Implementation  of  many  of 
Its  recommendations,  and  the  acquisition  of 
government  property  for  Mlaml-Dade  Junior 
College  and  the  launching  of  an  Institution 
which  has  rocketed  to  national  recognition 
and  an  enrollment  of  some  20,000  students. 

From  her  vantage  point  behind  the  gavel 
whnt  does  she  see  as  the  greatest  strength  of 
the  school  system?  "Our  flexibility— the 
ability  to  change  and  meet  change.  And 
people — staff  people  who  are  able  to  see  be- 
yond themselves  and  their  own  opinions  or 
prejudices." 

Its  greatest  danger?  "Probably  the  same. 
W  e  can  move  too  fast  In  too  many  directions 
and  lose  our  basic  bearings.    We  must  never 


take  oiu-  focus  off  the  child.     The  child   is 
what  its  all  about." 

Her  viewpoint  on  teacher  militancy  which 
Is  claiming  national  attention;  "Sometimes 
teachers  ask  too  much  and  sometimes  school 
boards  give  too  little.  The  problem  is  to 
know  the  difference." 

And  what,  if  she  had  to  spell  It  out.  wo'ild 
be  her  greatest  current  concern  in  educa- 
tion? 

The  child  in  the  middle.  So  much  atten- 
tion is  being  give  the  gifted,  the  disadvaiu- 
aged.  tliat  I  worry  about  the  child  in  the 
middle— the  solid  child— the  child  who  grows 
up  to  be  the  bulwark  of  our  American  so- 
ciety, to  be  a  member  of  the  majority  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  the  sound, 
common-sense  decisions  of  the  future.  Aie 
we  giving  enough  attention  to  the  average 
child?" 

She  paused  and  a  smile  broke  across  the 
features  which  had  grown  suddenlv  serious 
with  the  subject. 

•You  know  what  I  alwavs  say?  The  least 
conunon  of  the  senses  is  common  sense." 


Tribute  to  Senator  Saltonttall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sure  all  of  us  have  much  more 
than  a  tinge  of  sadness  as  we  contem- 
plate that  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress will  find  us  without  the  benefit  of 
the  presence  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

There  are  periods  In  the  life  of  any 
institution  when  It  Is  graced  by  a  person 
whose  virtues  are  such  that  he  earns  a 
special  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  service  of  Leverett 
Saltonstall  in  this  body  covers  such  a 
period. 

The  coincidence  of  our  committee  as- 
.slcmments— to  Appropriations,  and  to 
first.  Naval  Affairs,  and  then  Armed 
Services— has  caused  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  enjoy  an  Intimate  association 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
During  this  association,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  been  in  the  role 
of  chairman  and  in  the  role  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  In  both,  he  has 
been  the  exemplar  of  courtesy,  coopera- 
tion, and  constructive  achievement.  I 
hold  for  him  a  warm  personal  affection 
and  a  profound  professional  respect. 

As  one  reflects  on  the  qualities  a  great 
Senator  should  possess.  It  is  hard  to 
name  one  not  personified  In  Leverett 
Saltonstall. 

Certainly  we  understand  and  respect 
his  reasons  for  not  offering  for  reelec- 
tion. He  richly  deserves  a  less  st.'enuou.s 
and  demanding  life  than  a  Member  of 
this  body  can  lead.  But  his  decision 
deprives  our  country,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  U.S.  Senate  of  a  noble 
soul  and  heart  and  spirit. 

No  matter  how  earnestly  or  eloquently 
spoken,  words  of  tribute  are  Inadequate 
recognition  for  the  hard  work,  the  dis- 
appointments, and  the  frustraUons  that 
are  a  part  of  the  life  of  a  conscientious 
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public  official.  The  compensating  re- 
wards to  men  of  high  principle  are  inner 
satisfactions.  In  my  almost  34  years  of 
service  in  this  body.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  more  than  400 
Members.  As  much  as  any  one  of  them, 
Leverett  Saltonstall  has  justification 
for  feeling  the  satisfaction  and  the  sense 
of  accomplishment  that  come  from  a  job 
well  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  opening  statement  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  Tuesday,  October  18,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Perhaps  It  ia  unwise  to  begin  any  session 
of  th?  COTn!T'.!*tc^  cv.  n  s'*r.*lr?'*r ^''^  j-./^**,  ly*'*' 
the  Chair  must  observe  that  this  is  probably 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  vfhere 
we  wlU  be  blessed  by  the  attendance  of  the 
senior    Senator    from    Massachusetts 

It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  give  expression 
to  the  affection,  esteem,  and  respect  in  which 
this  Senator  is  held  by  the  Chair  as  well  ;is 
all  the  members  of  this  Committee 

Senator  Saltonstall  has  graced  this  Com- 
mittee since  It  was  created.  Before  that  the 
Chair  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  Both 
as  a  Tanking  minority  member  and  as  a 
Committee  Chairman.  Senator  Salto.n'st/u,l 
coiUd  hardly  have  been  more  cooperative. 
The  relations  between  us  have  been  better 
than  could  be  expected  between  any  two 
men. 

His  contributions  to  the  work  of  this 
Committee  and  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
defense  system  are  engraved  on  the  statutes 
of  the  period  that  he  has  served  in  the  Con- 
gress 

Not  only  that,  but  hi.";  enrichment  of  our 
personal  lives  as  a  result  of  our  association 
will  be  with  us  always. 

We  wish  for  you,  Leverett,  and  for  Mrs 
Saltonstall.  peace  of  mind  and  good  health 
In  the  less  strenuous  life  that  you  so  richly 
deserve.  But  we  will  keenly  miss  you  here 
at  this  table. 


FRA  Praises  Military  Medical  Care  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or    LOUlSlAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'^ 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mili- 
tary Medical  Benefits  Amendments  of 
1966.  drafted  by  the  subcommittee  I  hap- 
pen to  chair,  has  received  strong  praise 
from  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  In 
an  editorial,  "Hospital  Rights — A  Re- 
ality," In  the  recently-arrived  issue  of 
Naval  Affairs,  the  FRA  magazine.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  the  new  medical  care 
law  provides  military  families  with 
"much  more"  than  they  ever  had  before 
In  the  way  of  medical  coverage. 

The  editorial  Is  significant.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  there  has  been  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  some  mili- 
tary personnel  about  the  new  law.  Some 
people  even  felt  It  was  taking  benefits 
away.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  new  law  adds  important 
new  benefits  to  the  military  medical  pro- 
gram and  at  the  same  time  continues 


all    benefits    iii    effect    before    the    bill 
pa.ssed. 

The  editorial  Is  significant,  addition- 
ally, because  the  niA,  as  spokesman 
for  66.000  enll.sted  careermen,  has  given 
far  more  attention  to  medical  care  prob- 
lems than  any  other  militaf>'  organiza- 
tion. It  was  the  FRA  which  first 
brought  the  problem  to  national  atten- 
tion. If  FRA  .say.s  the  new  law  i.s  a  good 
bill,  it  Ls  a  good  bill 

As  the  editorial  f^ay.s.  all  military  {per- 
sonnel must  now  join  together  to  make 
the  new  law  work  as  it  was  designed  to 
work. 

The  editorial  follows; 

Hospital  Rights— A  Realitv 

Three  yesirs  and  t^n  days  atl-er  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Absociution  initiated  its  "Hospitnl 
Rights'  proijrum.  Pre.^icient  Johnson  signed 
the  Military  Health  Benefits  Act.  TTius.  on  1 
Octolx-r  I'jbe.  H  R  14088  became  Public  Law 
89-614  The  Fleet  Re.serve  Association  takes 
Justifiable  pride  in  this  lesjislation  because  it 
was  the  F  R  A  and  the  F  R  A.  alone,  which 
first  brought  this  problem  to  national  atten- 
tion. 

Ill  1963  the  PR  .\  published  the  fact-laden 
panphlet,  •'Military  Retirement  Hospital 
Rigl.ts  "  The  F  R  .\  conducted  the  revealing 
survey  of  54,000  active  and  retired  career 
serv.oe-iien  The  F'  R  .A.  petitioned  the  House 
Committee  on' Armed  Service,";  to  investigate 
the  problem  The  F  R  A.  was  the  first  to 
initiate  corrective  legislation  —  remember 
KB.  10707.  H  R.  10737  and  H.R.  10763  of  the 
88th  Congress?  The  FRA.  was  a  key  wit- 
ness at  every  open  lieiiring. 

Now  our  battle  is  won.  Sonie  proponents 
of  tiie  law  say  it  Is  the  greatest  piece  of  mili- 
tary personnel  legislation  ever  to  be  enacted 
Others  are  crltici2:ing  the  new  law,  crying 
that  it  falls  far  short  of  what  military  per- 
sonnel should  receive.  .Speaking  from  a  van- 
tage point  that  is  akin  to  a  proud  parent  at 
a  christening,  we  say  the  new  law  gives  us 
much  more  than  we  had  on  30  September 
l'J66' 

We  can  agree  with  both  sides  because  we 
sincerely  fee!  that  the  law  does  not  provide 
adequ.itely  for  retiree  bed  space  in  military 
hospUnls  nor  for  the  retiree  and  hi.s  spouse 
after  tliey  reacii  ai;e  65  By  the  same  token, 
we  have  gained  benefits  that  w^e  did  not  hope 
fc)r  nt  the  inception  of  our  program. 

We  remind  our  readers  that  the  passage  of 
the  law  does  not  complete  our  t.isk  We 
must  ;\ssure  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
are  equitably  implemented  We  mu.st  study 
the  '^ffect-s  of  the  law  to  assure  that  it  accom- 
plisfies  its  intent.  If  It  does  not.  we  must 
work  to  amend  It 

If  anyone  has  a  nsjht  to  criticue  this  law. 
we  feel  we  have  But  after  forty-lwo  years 
of  representing  the  career  Sailor  and  Marine, 
we  know  ttiat  the  legislative  process  is  a 
combination  of  compromise  and  the  possible. 
Let  lus  all  work  as  diligently  to  make  this 
law  provide  equal  beneflt.s  to  all  as  we  worked 
to  have  it  enacted  In  this  was  we  serve  our 
members  and  our  nation  best  — R    W    N 


The  Honorable  Frank  Chelf 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  good  and  valued  friend.  Fr.ank 


Chelf.  I  share  with  my  colleagues  deep 
regret  that  he  has  decided  to  retii-e  and 
will  not  be  with  us  next  year. 

I  have  admired  Frank  for  his  integrity, 
his  forthrightness,  and  his  depth  of 
sincerity,  but  most  of  all  I  have  appre- 
ciated him  for  his  genuine  friendship. 

I  join  with  others  in  wishing  him  un- 
bounded personal  satisfaction  and  a  full 
measure  of  success  in  whatever  under- 
takings he  may  pursue  during  the  years 
ahead. 
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General  Ambrose  on  the  National  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  very  thoughtful  and  timely  ad- 
dress by  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Ambrose, 
the  able  and  distinguished  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, delivered  before  the  Rotary  Club  at 
Belmont,  Mass. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  general's'  fine 
contribution  which  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  those  interested 
in  the  national  defense: 

I  am  most  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  talking  with  you  tonight  about  the  Na- 
tional Guard  In  general,  and  to  speak  with 
particular  reference  to  the  current  contro- 
versy resulting  from  Congressional  proposals 
to  call  up  National  Guardsmen  and  other 
members  of  organized  reserve  units  as  in- 
dividuals for  service  In  the  Vietnam  War. 
Before  getting  into  the  details  of  the  callup 
proposal.  I  think  It  important  that  I  give 
you  a  rapid  background  summary  of  the  role 
and   mission  of  the  National  Guard. 

I.    BACKGROUND 

The  National  Guard  is  the  oldest,  largest, 
best  organized  and  best  equipped  reserve 
force  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  with 
400,000  men  (including  23  divisions  and  many 
smaller  units)  in  the  Army  National  Guard, 
and  90,000  in  the  Air  National  Guard.  Every 
National  Guardsman  is  a  volunteer. 

In  accordance  'with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  the  several  states  have  con- 
trol of  the  command  and  discipline  of  the 
militia  in  peace  time,  the  National  Guard 
provides  a  unique  and  effective  example  of 
our  federal  system  in  action,  whereby  both 
the  National  government  and  the  several 
states  share  in  the  responsibility  for  na- 
tional defense.  In  peace  time,  the  gover- 
nor of  a  state  is  commander  In  chief  of  his 
National  Guard,  and  selects  its  officers  In 
accordance  with  prescribed  federal  qualifi- 
cations The  slate  administers  the  discipline 
In  accordance  with  federal  law.  While  the 
troops  are  paid,  uniformed  and  equipped  at 
federal  expen-se.  the  states  provide  the 
armories  and  other  training  facilities  and 
often  supplement  the  federal  grants.  Over 
90';  of  our  National  Guardsmen  are  part 
time  citizen  soldiers  and  airmen,  who  con- 
tribute to  the  national  defense,  initially 
through  their  voluntary  selection  of  the  re- 
serve program  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  tlieir 
six-year  military  obligation,  and  often  there- 
after as  a  continuing  service  to  nation  and 
state  after  their  obligation  has  been  com- 
pleted. Of  our  fuUtlme  employees,  some  are 
civilians,   most   are   military   and    most   are 


federally  paid.  Each  National  Guard  unit  Is 
available  (1)  to  Its  state  in  case  of  Internal 
disorder  or  emergency  and  (2)  to  the  active 
Army  and  Air  Force  when  called  or  ordered 
into  federal  service. 

The  Adjutant  General  of  each  state  Is  a 
state  officer,  ■aho  acts  as  chief  of  staff  to  the 
governor.  In  his  capacity  as  commander  In 
chief,  and  who  on  behalf  of  the  governor 
operates  the  military  establishment  of  the 
state.  It  is  thus  my  responsibility  to  be  the 
fuUtime  head  of  a  military  force,  composed 
of  17.000  Massachu.setts  citizen  soldiers  and 
citizen  airmen.  1,300  fulltime  employees  73 
armories.  5  air  bases.  2  deiJots.  2  camps.  2 
Nike-Hercules  missile  batteries.  $100,000,000 
worth  of  federally-owned  weapons  and  com- 
bat equipment,  $50,000,000  worth  of  state- 
owned  buildings  and  facilities,  with  a  $20.- 
000.000  federal  budget  and  a  $2,000,000  state 
budget. 

In  our  Army  National  Guard,  we  have  15.- 
000  officers  and  men.  Including  a  small  state 
headquarters,  one  complete  Infantry  division 
(the  26tJi  "Yankee",  our  largest  organiza- 
tion with  11.000  men),  an  artillery  group  of 
three  battalions,  two  engineer  battalions,  a 
signal  battalloij.  a  truck-transport  battalion, 
and  a  missile  battalion,  whose  two  Nike- 
Hercules  batteries  (at  Lincoln  and  Hull)  pro- 
vide most  of  the  air  defense  of  the  Common- 
wealth on  a  fulltime.  round-the-clock  basis. 

Oxii  Massachusetts  Air  National  Guard  Is 
composed  of  2,000  officers  and  men.  Including 
a  nnall  headquarters,  a  complete  tactical 
fighter  wing  of  two  groups  (each  with  25 
F-64  fighters)  and  a  highly-sophisticated 
communications  group,  consisting  of  long- 
range  radio,  construction  and  tactical  air 
control  elements. 

n.    UNIT    INTECRITT 

As  you  can  see,  the  National  Guard  con- 
sists not  of  individual  replacements,  but  of 
Individuals  organized  as  units — and  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  this  Is  the  whole  point 
of  the  current  controversy — ^not  whether 
reserve  units  should  be  called,  but  whether 
Individuals  should  be  called  from  their  re- 
serve units. 

If  his  unit  Is  called  into  federal  service,  no 
National  Guardsman  has  any  legitimate 
right  to  complain — unit  callup  and  employ- 
ment is  what  we  are  all  preparing  for — and 
this  is  how  the  National  Guard  has  always 
been  used— in  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish 
American  War,  World  Wars  I  and  II,  Korea 
and  Berlin.  It  Is  oiu-  business — fuU  timers 
and  part  timers  alike  (and  mostly  part 
timers  are  involved)— to  be  able  at  all  times 
to  furnish  completely  organized,  well- 
trained,  fulIy-eqtUpped.  fully-manned,  com- 
bat ready  fighting  teams.  As  one  who  served 
for  18  years  in  a  battalion  as  a  part-timer.  I 
know  that  this  Is  not  an  easy  job — it  is  like 
nmning  a  business — you  have  to  recruit 
people,  train  them,  retrain  them,  persuade 
them  to  stay  on  when  no  longer  obligated — 
all  to  the  end  that  the  particular  unit  will 
have,  in  all  its  elements,  completely  qualified 
young  soldiers,  led  by  trained  and  experi- 
enced older  officers  and  noncorrunlssioned 
officers,  who  train  the  soldiers  and  who  will 
lead  them  in  combat.  Thus  we  are  able  to 
furnish,  either  to  the  state  for  local  emer- 
gencies or  to  the  USA  for  war  or  emergency, 
completely  organized  units  that  can  take 
the  field  in  four  hours  (in  the  case  of  Nike 
batteries)  to  four  months  (in  the  case  of  a 
division) .  We  are  limited  in  our  capabilities 
only  by  limitations  placed  by  the  federal 
government  on  our  strength  (which  varies 
from  100 'fc  to  80 'c  to  50 ';r),  on  our  equip- 
ment in  terms  of  quality  and  quantity,  and 
on  our  full-time  employees  in  terms  of  funds 
to  support  them. 

The  current  Congressional  proposals  would 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  our  units  by  per- 
mitting the  individual  callup  of  individual 
guardsmen  without  calling  their  units.  The 
Russell-Saltonstall  amendment,  adopted  by 


the  Senate  but  rejected  by  the  House,  would 
have  permitted  individual  callup  of  75%  of 
our  officers  and  93  ^c  of  our  enlisted  men.  A 
less  devastating  House  proposition  would 
permit  the  callup  of  2.300  recently-enlisted 
recruits  for  whom  the  Army  has  been  unable 
to  provide  active  duty  training,  totalling 
15' ;>  of  our  strength.  Since  most  of  our 
units,  including  the  entire  26th  Division,  are 
already  limited  to  80 'r  strength,  a  further 
15"'c  reduction  would  reduce  them  to  about 
=  3  of  their  authorized  strength.  In  our  col- 
lective Judgment,  uniu  thus  decimated  would 
become  almost  totally  ineffective  as  units, 
either  for  federal  combat  service  or  for  state 
emergencies— and  recent  years  have  demon- 
strated an  increasing  dependence  upon  the 
National  Guard  for  maintenance  of  Internal 
security  as  well  as  for  assistance  in  national 
disasters.  If  these  young  soldiers,  who  have 
already  received  most  of  their  basic  tmining 
from  their  own  units  In  the  armories  and  at 
summer  camp,  were  called  up  and  replaced 
by  brand-new  untrained  recruits,  the  Na- 
tional Guard's  overall  readiness  would  be 
further  degraded,  because  of  further  empha- 
sis on  recruit  training  rather  than  unit  readi- 
ness. Thus,  from  the  strictly  miUtary  point 
of  view.  Individual  callup  of  guardsmen 
would  destroy  the  effectiveness  and  morale  of 
units  to  which  millions  of  dollars  and  man- 
hours  have  been  devoted  to  building. 

Ill,      MORAL     OBLIGATION 

The  callup  of  Individuals  from  units,  ex- 
cept as  a  penalty  for  non-participation,  would 
also  constitute  a  unilateral   breach  of  con- 
tract by  the  U.  S.  Government.     In  several 
successive    pieces    of    legislation    during    the 
fifties,    Congre-ss    imposed    on    each    young 
American  a  military  obligation,  and  wisely 
left    it   to   each   young   American    to   choose 
voluntarily  which  branch  of  service  he  would 
Join,  when  he  would  do  so  and  whether  he 
would  elect  a  short  full-time  regular  pro- 
gram or  a  longer  part-time  reserve  program. 
Involuntariy  Induction  was  to  be  used  only 
for  those  who  would  not  choose.     On  this 
basis,  thousands  of  young  Americans  volun- 
teered over  the  years  for  the  National  Guard, 
in  accordance  with  the  choice  offered  them 
by  law,  thus  obligating  themselves  for  a  six- 
year  period  to  go  in  with  their  unit  when- 
ever it  was  called,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  might  otherwise  be  exempt.    Many 
of  these  men  have  long  since  fulfilled  their 
military  obligation  or  are  otherwise  exempt 
from    the   draft — but   the    current   Congres- 
sional proposals  would   callously  renege  on 
the  original  offer  and  make  some  or  all  of 
these  reservists  eligible  for  individual  callup 
In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ought  not  to  default  on  Its  promises  to 
Its  soldiers  any  more  than  Its  promises  to  Its 
bondholders;  and  these  retroactive.  Uncon- 
sidered changes  of  policy.  If  adopted,  will  Im- 
pair   the   moral    credit   of   our   government 
among  those  who  in  good  faith  relied  upon 
Its  promises.    The  effect  on  future  voluntary 
recruiting  by  a  government  that  reneges  on 
Its  promises  Is  obvious.    It  Is  also  doubtful 
that  any  of  otu-  experienced,  non-obligated 
personnel  would  remain   in  units  that   are 
destined   not  for  combat  but  as  recruiting 
and  replacement  units  for  the  active  forces 
They  are  hard  enough  to  keep  at  best;  and 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  long-service,  non- 
obligated  Guard  personnel   would  cei-talnly 
Impair  our  national  reserve  capabilities, 
rv.  EQtnrT 
Why  did  the  U.S.  Senate  bv  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  without  any  public  hearing    vote 
to   destroy   the   National   Guard   and   other 
organized  reserves?     Why  is  the  more-mod- 
erate House  considering  a  proposal  to  call  up 
our   recruits?     Supposedly   In   the   name   of 
"equityi      Mrs.    Jones    cannot    understand 
why  her  boy  Johnny  got  drafted  and  sent 
to  Vietnam,  whUe  her  neighbor's  boy  Johnny 
Smith  is  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve  and  stUl 
at  home.    But  does  this  really  work?    From 


the  day  that  Johnny  Smith,  our  guardsman, 
took  the  oath,  he  has  been  eligible  for  active 
duty  with  his  unit  (any  time  the  President 
wishes)  for  the  next  six  years  or  longer  if 
he  stays  on  In  th*  Guard,  and  subject  to 
weekend  and  summer  tr.alning  all  the  while, 
while  our  draftee  will  have  completed  his 
military  service  fully  in  two  years  (whether 
he  gets  to  Vietnam  or  not). 

Another  consideration.  Johnnv  Jones  got 
drafted  at  age  21.  For  the  preceding  four 
years  since  he  was  17.  he  at  any  time  cculd 
have  voluntarily  Joined  the  National  Guard 
or  another  reserve  component  or  the  ROrc 
at  a  time  when  we  were  all  begging  for  re- 
cruits in  order  to  maintain  our  unit 
strengths.  Why  didn't  he  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  offered  by  law  and  accepted 
by  his  neighbor  Johnny  Smith  and  so  many 
others.  Johnny  said  (and  I've  heard  it  so 
many  times),  "I-ll  t.ake  my  chances  on  the 
draft".  Well,  the  young  m.an  g.ambled  and 
lost.  Instead  of  m:Htlng  his  own  choice  and 
performing  his  mUitary  obligation  at  the 
performing  his  military  obligation  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  him, 
he  Just  choee  to  drift  along,  hoping  that 
he  might  eventually  become  26  or  a  father, 
or  a  perpetual  student  and  beat  the  draft 
altogether.  But  the  war  came,  the  National 
Guard  was  filled  up.  his  draft  board  made 
the  decision  which  he  was  too  stupid  or 
apathetic  to  make,  and  he  got  drafted.  I 
have  no  sympathy  for  such  a  guy.  who  was 
too  clever  to  volunteer.  Nor  can  I  under- 
stand why  so  many  young  men — Intelligent, 
educated,  generally  farslghted — can  plan 
their  education  and  career  with  such  great 
care  and  yet  omit  any  plan  for  the  military 
service  which  faces  them  all;  and  its  almost 
pathetic  when  they  find  the  National  Guard 
filled  how  really  upset  they  become. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Guardsmen  and  Reservists 
are  willing  to  serve  whenever  their  units  are 
called.  But  I  think  they  too  would  have 
a  Justifiable  complaint  if  they  had  been 
called  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  After  all.  'we  have  over  a  million  men 
in  the  active  forces  at  a  cost  of  numerous 
billions  per  year — and  it  would  seem  that  the 
active  forces  ought  to  be  able  to  handle  a 
small  war  at  least  without  calling  upon  the 
much-maligned  reservist. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  of  "equity."  let  us 
consider  for  the  moment  one  group  which  all 
uniformed  personnel — Regulars.  Guardsmen. 
Reservists  and  draftees — view  with  uniform 
disdain;  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
draft-age  men  who  never  have  and  never 
will  wear  the  uniform  because  they  are  fath- 
ers, students,  or  marginally  unable  to  pass 
enlistment  requirements.  Why  is  this  group 
perpetually  deferred?  I  dare  say  because 
of  economy — the  desire  to  avoid  the  extra 
costs  of  dependency  charges.  If  Congress 
desires  to  spread  the  burden  of  military 
service  more  equitably,  they  might  take  a 
look  at  this  enormous  group  of  draft -exempt 
personnel. 

v.  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  CALLUP 

Another  reason  for  the  current  Congres- 
sional atitude  toward  the  Reserves  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  the  Reserves  should  have 
been  called  up  for  the  Vietnam  War.  As  I 
said  several  times  before,  no  Guardsman  or 
other  member  of  an  organized  reserve  unit 
has  any  legitimate  complaint  If  his  unit 
is  called:  and  probably  no  one  other  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States  hi»s  the 
Information  and  the  professional  advice 
which  can  lead  to  a  sound  decision  in  this 
matter.  I  certainly  do  not  have  sufficient 
overall  Information  on  which  to  take  a 
position — but  I  can  list  some  of  the  persua- 
sive factors,  pro  and  con. 

By  calling  up  some  or  all  of  our  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units,  we  would  gain  the 
following: 

(a)  A  rapid,  large-scale  expansion  of  the 
unit  structure  of  the  armed  forcee,  thiis  per- 
mitting a  more  rapid  deployment. 
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(b)  Addition  of  many  experienced  reserv- 
ist* to  the  active  force,  thus  providing  b.idly 
needed  technician  and  Instructor  personnel. 

(c)  Reduction  of  the  draft  call,  and  limi- 
tation of  military  service  to  the  active  and 
resercve  tarcea  only  (this  may  be  advanta- 
geous, but  I  never  believed  that  the  defense 
of  thU  nation  should  be  allowed  to  rest  on 
only  a  few  devoted  citizens,  any  more  than 
we  limit  our  tax  baee  to  patriots  only  i . 

(d)  Use  of  equipment  now  in  re';erve  units. 
for  training  or  combat  (much  of  this  equip- 
ment is  marginally  serviceable,  although  ob- 
solete or  obsolescent). 

Against  these  gains,  we  would  h.ive  the 
following    disadvantages: 

(ai  A  substantial  reserve  callup  would  de- 
prive the  nation  of  the  capability  of  dealing 
rapidly  and  effectively  with  other  interna- 
tional crises.  When  and  where  to  commit 
the  reserve  are  critical  decisions  in  any  battle. 
A  reserve  is  like  a  winter  overcoat,  or  money 
in  the  bank:  useful  when  required — if  you 
squander  it  on  minor  details  in  whole  or  In 
part.  It  won't  be  there  when  you  really  need 
It.  The  active  forces  ought  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  minor  conflicts  and  expand  themselves 
to  some  degree  without  reliance  on  the  re- 
serves. Whether  the  Vietnam  War  has  at  thi.s 
time  escalated  sufficiently  for  a  reserve  callup 
Is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

(b)  A  substantial  National  Guard  callup 
would  deprive  the  indirtdual  states  of  their 
local  security  forces.  In  past  major  conflicts. 
each  state  has  been  obliged  to  organize  a 
state  guard  to  replace  the  National  Guard 
when  federalized — in  Massachusetts  we  are 
now  working  on  a  continuing  permanent 
skeleton  for  a  state  guard  However,  a  state 
guard  csan  never  hope  to  attain  the  equip- 
ment, strength,  training  or  efficiency  of  the 
National  Guard,  especially  m  dealing  with 
cini  disorders. 

(c)  Since  a  Guard  or  Reserve  unit  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  varying  age.  service  and 
family  responsibilities  from  the  same  geo- 
graphical locality,  a  certain  amount  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  dislocation  will  result  from 
such  callup.  The  guardsmen  themselves 
have  no  complaints,  but  their  families,  em- 
ployers and  creditors  do. 

VI.    RESERVE    PARTICIPATION 

Although  the  President  has  not  yet  seen 
fit  to  federalize  any  Guard  or  Reserve  per- 
sonnel, the  National  Guard  for  the  first  time 
In  history  is  making  considerable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Vietnam  War.  while  rematrung 
in  a  reserve  status  : 

1.  Two  of  the  three  anti-missile  batteries 
tn  Massachusetts  are  operated  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts National  Guard  24  hours  a  day. 
365  days  a  year;  smd  procedures  developed  by 
loiSig  National  Guard  experience  in  this  field 
are  being  adopted  by  the  active  Army 

3.  The  transport  aircraft  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  are  being  used  extensi'fely  to 
fly  cargo  to  the  war  zones,  helping  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

3.  Air  National  Guard  fighter  aircraft  in 
many  states  are  on  24-hour  runway  alert 
assisting  the  missile  batteries  in  air  defense 

4.  Many  guardsmen  have  voluntarily  gone 
on  active  duty  to  Instruct  regular  personnel 
in  certain  technical  areas  or  to  serve  in  the 
combat  area 

5.  Many  Guard  units  are  intimately  In- 
volved In  planning  and  training  to  partic- 
ipate in  certain  contingency  operations. 
either  alone  or  In  conjunction  with  the  ac- 
tive forces. 

6.  A  great  deal  of  equipment,  maintained 
and  reconditioned  by  Guard  personnel,  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  active  Army. 

7.  130,000  Army  National  Guardsmen 
(about  '/3  of  the  whole),  including  1500  in 
Massachusetts,  are  members  of  the  highly- 
trained,  100%  manned,  fully  equipped  Se- 
lected Reserve  Force.  Although  still  In 
civilian    status,    these    super-priority    units 


constitute  our  nation's  strategic  reserve,  re- 
placing depleted  or  conunitted  units  of  the 
active  Army.  Many  of  our  Air  Guard  units 
perform  the  same  mission  for  the  Air  Force. 

VTI.    CO.NCHTSION 

In  this  rather  lengthy  presentation,  I  have 
.ittempted  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  Na- 
tion.il  Gii.'ird's  role  in  the  current  phrii^e  of 
the  Cold  War  and  its  position  with  regard 
to  callup.  Like  diplomatic  and  defen.-ie  mat- 
ters generally,  it  is  a  highly  complex  prob- 
lem -not  e.islly  solved  by  offhand  opinions  or 
snap  decisions. 

If  iieople  Will  listen  and  think — as  you 
have  done — our  citizenry  and  their  repre- 
sentatives at  decision-making  levels  will  be 
better  Informed 

Or.e  final  point  The  draft  will  expire 
next  year  and  Congress  is  presently  studying 
plans  to  extend  and  improve  it.  The  draft 
system  certainly  needs  improvement  espe- 
cially in  the  interests  uf  equitable  contribu- 
tion. I  personally  will  rctonimend  adoption 
of  a  new  system— not  .Selective  Service  — not 
universal  military  training— -jiot  a  lottery  — 
but  universal  national  service:  military  and 
noii-miluary.  active  and  reserve,  voluntary 
as  far  as  possible,  with  compulsion  only  .'is  a 
last  resort,  with  minimum  deferments  and 
exemption.!  and  with  substantial  tax  penal- 
ties for  those  who  c.mnot  participate.  Such 
a  .sy.stem.  properly  equated,  would  enable  and 
require  all  young  Anifrieaiis  to  serve  their 
country  either  in  the  military,  social  work, 
medical,  educational,  scientific  or  conserva- 
tion fields  After  25  years  of  hot  and  cold 
war.  and  with  years  of  international  and  in- 
ternal problems  ahead,  is  it  not  high  time 
that  America  came  up  with  some  permanent 
equitable  system  by  which  all  our  young  peo- 
ple cm  contribute  to  the  security  and  wel- 
fare ■:  ;■  our  countrv  ' 


Som«  Present  Concerns  About  Our 
Security 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Lt.  Gen. 
Ii-a  C.  Eakcr.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  made 
a  little  publicized  but  highly  .sitrnlflcant 
speech  at  a  meetinp;  of  the  Air  Force 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Resci-^-e  Officers 
Association  held  in  EI  Pa.'io,  Tex.,  on 
October  22.  1966. 

To  me  the  contents  of  his  speech  are 
hishly  significant  and  should  receive  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  national 
legislators.  milit.ary  leaders,  and  the 
thinkiim  American  public. 

General  Eaker  has  an  outstanding 
military  record.  In  the  Second  World 
War.  he  commanded  the  8th  Air  Force  in 
Eniiland  and  Mediterranean  Allied  Air 
Force  in  Italy.  Immediately  after  the 
war.  he  was  the  Deputy  Commanding 
General.  Aimy  Air  Foices  and  Chief  of 
Air  Staff 

Since  his  retirement.  General  Eaker 
devoted  his  time  to  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  national  defense  with  pa^^- 
ticular  reference  to  the  role  of  airpower. 
For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  his 
speech  is  of  the  sieatest  significance. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent 10  insert  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record 


General  Eakers  address  at  El  Paso,  Tex., 
October  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Some  Present  Concerns  About  Oi;r 

Security 

(Rem  irks  to  the  Reserve  Officers  Association, 

El  Pa-so.  Tex  .  October  22,  1966,  by  Ira  C. 

Eaker.   lieutenant   general  U.S.   Air  Force, 

retired  i 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  our  military  establishment  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  I  began  my  own  military 
service  at  Ft.  Bliss  here  in  El  Paso  in  1917, 
us  a  Reserve  officer. 

I  know  that  otir  victories  in  World  Wars  I 
and  II  and  in  Korea  would  have  been  impos- 
sible without  the  Reserves.  I  believe  we 
should  long  since  have  asked  for  volunteers 
from  our  Reserve  forces  to  supply  the  skills 
and  combat  and  command  experience  now  in 
short  supply  in  Vietnam. 

Tliere  are  those  who  believe,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  one  of  them, 
that  the  Reserves  will  not  be  needed  in  wars 
of  the  future.  I  believe  that  in  a  nuclear 
war.  Reserve  forces  will  be  needed  more  than 
they  have  ever  been  in  the  past.  More  im- 
portantly, I  believe  that  a  strong,  well  trained, 
well  eqtilpped  Reserve  Force  can  be  one  of 
the  prime  deterrents  to  general  war.  Such  a 
forc«  will  convince  any  prospective  enemy  of 
the  determination  of  all  our  people  to  with- 
stand any  aggression,  make  any  sacrifice  to 
maintain  our  freedom. 

If  ts  because  of  this  conviction  that  our  Re- 
serves are  the  catalyst  between  the  military 
and  our  people  that  I  want  to  outline  for  you 
today  some  of  my  prime  concerns  about  our 
national  sectirity. 

1.  During  the  past  five  years  I  have  wat^-hed 
with  great  misgiving  the  growth  of  the  sur- 
render cult,  those  handwrlnging,  craven 
pacifists,  who  profess  to  believe  that  no  one 
can  win  the  next  war  and  who  advocate  that 
we  should  surrender  to  the  Reds  rather  than 
fight.  Recently  this  dangerous  group  has 
increased  at  a  rapid  rate.  This  kind  of  non- 
sense is  the  best  way  to  insure  a  Red  attack. 
Of  coiirse  we  can  prevent  a  nuclear  war  If  we 
remain  stronger  than  our  enemies  and  If  our 
leaders  and  our  people  make  It  absolutely 
dear  that  we  will  never  retreat  or  surrender. 
Of  course  we  can  even  win  a  nuclear  war  if 
we  use  our  full  resources  in  time. 

I  was  greatly  relieved  when  President  Ken- 
nedy said,  shortly  after  his  Inauguration, 
that  there  might  be  circumstances  under 
which  he  would  not  sit  by  and  accept  the 
first  blow.  I  have  for  a  long  time  believed 
that  no  nation  could  receive  a  full  nuclear 
strike  from  a  major  enemy  and  get  off  the 
floor  and  win.  Fortunately,  science  and 
technology  have  reached  a  point  where  enemy 
intentions  and  prospective  actions  can  be 
known  in  time  to  disarm  an  aggressor  before 
all  is  lost.  When  reconnaissance  satellites 
and  space  weapons  are  available  at  their  full 
potential,  we  shall  be  done,  I  hope,  with  the 
present  plan  to  sacrifice  60  million  of  our 
people  before  we  disarm  our  assailant. 

2.  Next  In  my  catalog  of  concerns  is  the 
burgeoning  bureaucracy  and  free  spenders 
who  would  have  us  spend  ourselves  into 
bankruptcy.  They  do  not  appear  to  recog- 
nize that  the  economic  plank  in  the  Com- 

I  munlst  plan  is  first  In  their  goals  The  Red 
leaders  often  have  said  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  overcome  us  by  military  force. 
They  believe  they  can  destroy  our  economy, 
make  the  dollar  worthless  and  Induce  us  to 
over-extend  to  our  destruction. 

3.  On  the  weapwns  side,  there  Is  the  dan- 
gerous theory  that  there  Is  no  defense  against 
ICBM's.  The  Russians  have  now  discredited 
this  notion  since  they  are  now  deploying 
such  a  system.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  said  that  the  ICBM  represents  the  great- 
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est  threat  to  our  security.  His  response 
sliould  be  to  develop  and  deploy  a  defense 
against  ICBM's  at  the  highest  priority. 

4.  Again  on  tlie  weapons  side  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned,  as  has  our  Congress,  with 
our  failure  to  develop  a  new  bomber  (AMSA) 
to  replace  the  aging  B-52s.  We  are  now 
placing  too  much  reliance  on  missiles  never 
used  or  proved  in  warfare. 

Another  rapidly  growing  weapons  deficit 
is  our  failure  to  produce  new  fighters  for 
our  Air  Defense  Command.  We  are  per- 
nutting  NORvAD  to  languish  Into  ineffective- 
ness. It  will  soon  no  longer  have  the  capac- 
ity to  defeat  the  present  enemy  bomber 
force,  and  it  will  have  no  interceptor  which 
can  deal  with  the  Russian  supersonic  air- 
craft now  well  along  in  development. 

5.  I  believe  our  present  leadership  Is  mak- 
ing a  mistake  of  grave  and  far  reaching  con- 
sequence In  muzzling  active  military  officers. 
By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  number  of  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  teachers  and  career  military 
officers,  total  about  the  same  In  this  country, 
250,000  In  each  group.  The  standards  of  in- 
telligence and  education — years  of  schooling 
for  qualification  and  maintaining  profession- 
al competence — are  comparable. 

Let  us  suppose  the  government  required 
all  lawyers  to  submit  their  briefs  for  clear- 
ance, that  all  doctors  must  submit  their 
articles  for  the  medical  Journals  for  ap- 
proval, that  all  teachers  must  clear  their 
lectures  with  a  government  agency.  What 
would  occur  in  those  professions?  I  believe 
that  the  best  members  of  those  professions 
would  ultimately  leave  their  careers  to  find 
elsewhere  the  freedom  to  tJiink,  write  and 
speak  their  honest  convictions.  If  long  con- 
tinued, this  unwarranted,  unnecessary  cen- 
sorship now  Imposed  upon  the  professional 
mlliuiry  career  will,  I  fear,  have  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  officer  corps. 

6.  Next,  I  see  alarming  evidence  that  scien- 
tists, not  military  men,  are  now  selecting  our 
weapons  and  In  some  cases  may  even  be 
controlling  our  tactics  and  strategy  This 
Is  a  certain  way  to  lose  any  future  wars.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  may  be  one  of  the  rea- 
sons  we  have  not  been  more  successful  In 
Vietnam. 

7.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  lessons  from 
Cuba  have  been  forgotten.  We  should  re- 
member that  it  was  reconnaissance  aircraft 
which  confljTned  the  hazards  there.  It  was 
our  firm  stand  which  forced  the  Reds  to 
back  down.  Our  bombers  en  route  to  Rus- 
sian targets  and  seen  by  Red  radars  was 
what  caused  Khrushchev  to  pull  his  missiles 
out  of  Cuba. 

8.  I  see  evidence  that  we  are  engaged  in 
unilateral  disarmament.  Under  the  McNa- 
mara  plan,  as  announced  to  the  Congress 
reducing  our  bomber  force  from  1600  to  460 
planes,  our  nuclear  delivery  capability  will 
be  reduced  by  more  than  80 'r  In  megaton- 
nage.  When  General  LeMay  retired  I  asked 
him  what  was  his  principal  worry  about  our 
national  security.  He  Immediately  pointed 
to  the  planned  reduction  In  our  strategic 
forces  as  his  prime  concern.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  strategic  forces  which  have  kept 
the  uneasy  truce  for  the  last  20  years  are 
now  being  depleted  rapidly.  For  example, 
he  said,  "15%  of  our  defense  budget  in  1955 
was  devoted  to  our  strategic  forces.  Today 
(1965)  but  T~c  of  our  military  budget  U 
spent  on  our  strategic  forces  and  next  year 
It  will  be  less." 

9.  No  one  can,  of  course,  realistically  re- 
view our  military  posture  without  critically 
examining  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  reason  for  our  troops  being  in  Vietnam 
has  been  stated  by  the  President  many  times 
1  believe  they  are  sound  and  adequate  rea- 
sons. I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  our 
Congress  and  our  citizens  support  our  pres- 
ence there.  I  am  greatly  disturbed,  there- 
fore, by  the  small  but  loud  minority  which 
uses  dramatic  and  traitorous  methods  to  ex- 
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press  dissent,  thus  encouraging  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  continue  his  invasion  from  the  North. 

I  do  have  however  some  deep  concerns 
about  our  present  strategy  In  the  Vietnam 
war.  We  are  now  employing  something 
called  "graduated  response."  This  appears 
to  be  a  sophisticated  title  for  too  little,  too 
late.  What  we  have  been  doing  In  Vietnam 
would  not  have  discouraged  or  dissuaded 
Hitler  or  Tojo.  and  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
it  win  persuade  either  Ho  or  Mao. 

I  would  be  happier  If  we  substituted  ade- 
quate response  for  graduated  response.  I 
favor  this  because  it  would  save  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  own  forces  and  those  of  our 
South  Vietnamese  allies,  and  the  lives  of  the 
enemy  as  well.  There  Is  little  merciful  about 
war,  but  the  kindest  thing  you  can  do  with 
a  war  Is  to  end  It  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
victory. 

My  greatest  worry  about  Vietnam  Is  that 
we  get  committed  to  a  massive  land  war  in 
Asia.  This  Is  exactly  what  the  Reds  predict 
and  hope  we  do.  Uln  Plao.  Defense  Min- 
ister of  Red  China,  says  he  hopes  we  com- 
mit a  million  men  there.  He  then  plans  to 
deal  with  us  as  Ho  and  General  Giap  did 
with  the  French  at  DIen  Blen  Phu. 

Does  it  make  any  sense  to  engage  the 
enemy  with  land  forces  where  every  advan- 
tage favors  him.  Would  It  not  be  better  to 
use  our  vastly  superior  air  and  naval  power? 
The  destruction  of  the  Industrial  complex- 
factories,  oil  storage,  power  plants,  depots, 
disrupt  his  conununlcation,  seal  off  his  har- 
bors—this would  In  my  judgment  be  the 
quickest  way  to  bring  Ho  to  the  peace  table. 
There  Is  a  close  and  controlling  relation  be- 
tween the  means  of  waging  war  and  the  will 
to  continue  the  fight. 

I  realize  that  some  quaking  pacifists  will 
say,  "But  this  might  bring  China  in!"  if 
Mao  decides  to  sit  In  this  poker  game  we  can 
take  his  chips,  too.  His  big  blue  chips  are 
his  atomic  plants,  and  his  yellow  chips  are 
the  heavy  Industries  his  people  have  slaved 
20  years  to  build.  We  have  the  air  and  naval 
power  to  destroy  them  all.  We  learned  how 
to  do  It  In  World  War  II.  This  led  Japan  to 
surrender  before  any  soldier  had  to  land  on 
Japanese  soil.  The  supreme  folly  we  can 
commit  now  is  to  become  bogged  down  In  a 
massive  land  war  In  Asia. 

10.  There  Is  also  disturbing  evidence  that 
we  are  dragging  our  feet  on  weapons  In  space 
There  Is  equally  alarming  evidence  that  the 
Russians  are  concentrating  their  principal 
research  and  development  effort  on  such 
space  weapons.  We  shoiUd  remember  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  General  Thomas  D 
White  on  the  day  he  retired  as  Chief  of  Air 
Staff  when  he  said,  "There  was  a  time  when 
those  who  ruled  the  ground  ruled  the  world- 
then  the  same  was  true  of  those  who  ruled 
the  sea.  Now  it  Is  the  air.  I  predict  to  you 
now  that  in  the  future  those  who  control 
space  will  rule  the  world." 

These  are  ten  of  my  major  concerns  about 
the  status  of  our  national  security  today 
Now,  lest  you  read  a  note  of  despair  from 
my  remarks,  I  hasten  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
not  despaired.  I  believe  we  shall  eventually 
prevail  in  this  great  struggle  In  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  and  here  are  my  reasons  for 
continued  hope: 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  our  people  if 
given  the  truth  and  the  facts,  will  insist 
upon  courageous  leaders  who  will  make 
sound  decisions  In  time. 

Our  founding  fathers  fortuitously  gave  us 
a  government  of  checks  and  balances.  Our 
Congress  has  the  power  to  curb  fatal  errors 
of  the  ExecuUve.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Congress  has  In  the  past  and  Is  presently 
showing  a  deep  concern  for  all  the  dangers 
to  our  national  security  I  have  mentioned. 

The  U.S.  and  its  free  world  allies  possess 
the  necessary  recources  to  prevail  if  thev  are 
marshalled  In  time. 


Our  system  Is  better  for  the  human  race 
than  the  Red  system.  Uterate.  educated, 
thinking  men  will  always  find  it  so,  and  will 
always  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  In- 
sure that  it  prevails. 

Free  men  make  better  fighting  men  than 
slaves.  The  evidence  Is  unmistakable  that 
U.S.  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  have  no 
equal.  I  know,  I  saw  them  In  World  War  II; 
they  proved  It  again  In  Korea;  they  are 
proving  It  now  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  new  generation 
now  coming  of  age  are  better  people  than  my 
generation  or  any  generation  of  the  past. 
They  are  bigger,  stronger,  better  educated 
imd  possessed  of  a  keener  awareness  of  what 
brought  us  to  our  present  preeminent  status 
in  the  world  and  more  determined  to  keep 
It  that  way. 

You.  members  of  the  Reserve  forces,  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  another  reason 
for  my  continued  confidence  in  our  future. 
So  long  as  you  make  the  sacrifices  you  have 
always  made  and  are  now  making  to  pro- 
mote our  safety,  so  long  as  you  keep  the 
thinking  of  our  people  straight  on  their 
security — so  long  as  you  guard  the  gates.  I 
shall  not  desjwlr. 


Future  Outlook  for  the  Coal  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi- 
President,  I, ask  imanimous  consent  to 
Insert  In  thefREcoRD,  the  remarks  by  Mr 
George  Pumlch,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  delivered  before  the  Charleston 
Rotary  Club,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix, as  follows: 

Remarks  by  George  Pumich.  Jr.,  DmEcroR 
Oftice  op  Coal  Research,  Department  of 
THE  Interior,  at  the  Charleston  Rotary 
Club,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  here  in 
Charleston  to  discuss  with  you  the  future 
outlook  for  the  coal  Industry.    I  would  pro- 
pose today  to  describe   our  program    briefly 
and   then   attempt   to  project  you   into   tiie 
future  as  our  scientists  see  It. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  has  now  been 
operating  for  about  five  and  one-half  years 
and  we  sincerely  believe  that  our  work — es- 
pecially the  exciting  progress  made  during 
the  past  few  years— has  acted  as  a  catalyst 
for  the  tremendous  changes  now  revolution- 
izing the  energy  Industry.  The  Nation  today 
is  in  what  might  be  described  as  an  energy- 
revolution  In  which  the  old  concepts  of  mar- 
keting, transportation,  and  utilization  are 
being  revised. 

We  feel  that  the  program  of  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  Is  responsible,  at  least  In  part 
for  the  "total  energy"  concept  that  is  emerg- 
ing. The  fossil  fuel  industries  are  joining 
hands  for  the  common  and  national  good 
For  Instance,  we  believe  that  In  a  relatlvelv 
few  years  at  least  a  portion  of  the  "Tiger  In 
your  tank"  wUl  be  made  from  coal.  Others 
share  thU  view,  as  coal  lands  and  stocks  ap- 
pear In  Increasing  amounts  In  the  financial 
reports  of  companies  whose  past  Interests 
have  been  solely  in  liquid  and  gvyieous  fuels 
Our  work  on  these  and  other  projects  has 
brought  together  outstanding  research  talent 
from  universities,  nonprofit  Institutions,  and 
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commercial  ccmnpantes.  All  of  this  Is  di- 
rected toward  one  objective:  Improving  the 
contribution  of  coal  to  the  national  economy. 

We  are  currently  Investigating  the  martcet- 
Ing  potential  for  coal  along  various  lines  and 
have  underway  other  projects  directed  toward 
coal  Industry  economics.  We  have  included 
boiler  development  in  our  pro-am.  Many 
of  you  are  familiar  with  the  packasred  coal- 
ftred  boilers  which  have  been  developed  for 
us.  Many  of  these  are  now  in  operation  and 
more  are  being  installed 

Rcaults  were  so  encouraging  that  a  second 
contract  was  executed  to  design  packaged 
unlta  having  a  capacity  of  100.000  pounds 
and  more.  In  the  course  of  this  work  we  be- 
came interested  In  "fluidlzed-bed"  combus- 
tion. 

Progress  In  the  development  of  a  fluidlzed- 
bed  combustion  system  has  been  so  great 
tbMt  we  are  now  expanding  our  thinking 
under  this  contract  to  a  fluldlzed-bed  elec- 
tric utility  boUer. 

Such  a  boiler.  If  successful,  might  reduce 
th«  size  of  the  imlt  to  one-quarter  that  of 
the  current  best  design,  and  problems  of 
fly  ash  collection,  nitrous  oxide  releases,  and 
poeslbly  even  sulfur  oxide  releases  might  be 
eliminated.  Heat  release  rates  many  times 
those  of  conventional  electric  utility  boilers 
would  be  achieved. 

TTie  next  contract  I  shall  discuss  is  with 
West  Virginia  University  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  pilot  plant  to  pro- 
duce bricks  from  coal  ash  and  fly  ash. 

In  this  process  approximately  75  percent 
fly  ash,  23  percent  bottom  ash.  and  3  percent 
aodlum  silicate  are  mixed  and  formed  into 
structural  shapes,  at  modest  pres.';ures  up  to 
3.000  p.8.1.,  and  fired  at  a  temperature  of 
about  2100'  P. 

Cost  estimates  show  highly  favorable  eco- 
nomics even  when  calculated  on  the  most 
pessimistic  assumptions.  For  example,  tests 
Indicate  that  our  low-density,  low-porselty. 
high-strength,  colored-facing  bricks  meet 
and  exceed  the  highest  quality  brick  stand- 
ards set  by  ASTM.  Brick  sections  were 
chosen  for  Initial  development  because  they 
represent  an  easy-to-test  and  well-known 
basic  structural  unit:  however,  other  tech- 
nically sound  flred  products  such  as  pipe  and 
wall-  and  roof- tile  have  also  been  success- 
fully produced. 

If  bricks  are  manufactured  from  power- 
plant  ash.  a  waste  product  will  become  a 
commercial  asset.  The  return  could  more 
than  offset  the  costs  of  facilities  needed  to 
depdluts  coal-burning  power-plant  stack 
gases. 

The  approximate  capital  cost  for  such 
brick  planu  would  be  about  $1  million  for  a 
plant  producing  9.000  bricks  per  hour.  As- 
suming that  the  brick  produced  by  this  plant 
could  be  sold  for  approximately  $55  00  per 
thousand  (a  well-established  sale  price  for 
face  brick),  the  gross  profit  would  be  $19.23 
per  thousand  bricks  with  a  plant  payoat  t:  ne 
of  about  two  years,  an  extremely  respectable 
payout  time  for  any  plant. 

Over  600  inquiries  have  been  made  on  this 
new  process,  and  a  number  of  sites  have  been 
reserved  by  Interested  utilities  for  future 
plan  development.  Numerous  clay  brick 
manufacturers  are  planning  to  test-tire  car- 
load lots  of  green  brick  soon  after  the  pilot 
plant  goes  into  operation.  Perhaps  the  most 
encouraging  indication  of  basic  product  qual- 
ity resulted  when  one  of  the  Nations  largest 
clay  brick  producers  reported — after  com- 
pleting exhaiistlve  test  work — that  the  bricks 
were  oi  even  better  quality  than  previously 
clalmsd. 

Ths  corrosion  of  the  "firesides"  of  coal- 
flred  electric  utility  boilers  under  high-tem- 
perature conditions  has  become  a  problem  so 
severe  as  to  Influence  the  choice  between  coal 
and  atomic  energy.  Combustion  Kngineer- 
Ing,  Inc..  la  attempting  to  find  the  causes  of 
such  corrosion  and  the  materials  In  coal 
which  are  r»sponslble.     West  Virginia  Unl- 
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verslty  will  then  attempt  to  find  methods  of 
mining  and  preparing  the  coal,  or  adding  na- 
tural low-cost  additlvee  to  It,  to  prevent  the 
corrosive  reaction 

Rand  Development  Corporation  is  con- 
structing a  pilot  plant  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
to  treat  lO.OOO  gallons  of  .sewage  per  hour, 
using  coal  as  a  Alter  and  ;i.s  an  adsorbent. 
After  use,  the  coal  and  sewage  mix'tire  will 
be  used  rt.~  a  fuel  for  steam  and  power  gen- 
eration 

We  have  demonstrated,  on  a  small  scale, 
that  coal  will  elTectively  renio\e  the  common 
containinantf  from  .sewage:  also,  that  it  will 
remove  pho.spiiaies  and  hard  detergents  to 
a  degree  far  e.xceedine;  that  of  conventional 
sewage-treatment  methods.  On  paper  tiie 
economics  are  f:i.vnrab!e.  Now  we  need  to 
develop  the  hardware  and  prove  the  econom- 
ics. Certain  problems  mu.st  be  overcome. 
Some  coals  are  considerably  more  effective 
than  others,  .A.nd  the  co.sts  and  problems 
of  grinding  and  si?ing  coal  to  the  most  de- 
sired 50  by  1,50  mesh  size  are  greater  than 
antlc'.patefi. 

Incidentally,  the  required  hardware  is  being 
developed  for  us  by  a  mining  equipment 
manufacturer,  Jeffrey  Manufactu "ing  Com- 
pany, which  i.s  most  enthusiastic  about  the 
process. 

No:,withstanding  all  of  this,  the  major 
effort  In  our  program  has  been  directed  to- 
ward converbion  of  coal.  We  consider  con- 
version in  tlie  broadest  po.ssible  .sense:  con- 
version of  coa.1  to  gas,  conver.cion  of  coal 
to  Ii((uid  fuels,  and  conversion  of  coal  to 
electricity.  This  portion  of  the  program, 
coupled  with  the  projects  I  have  previously 
touched  on.  form  the  basis  for  our  coal 
refinery  of   the   future. 

We  are  currently  Investigating  the  conver- 
sion of  coal  to  liquid  fuels  under  terms  of 
four  contracts.  Our  Project  Gasoline  pilot 
plant  is  nearlng  completion  at  Cresap.  Wesi, 
Virginia,  a  few  miles  down-river  from 
MouncisvlUe.  We  expect  this  plant  to  estab- 
lish that  we  can  nianuf.wture  gasoline  from 
coal  at  a  competitive  price.  Complementary 
to  thlj  largo  project  are  our  efforts  wiiii 
Hydrix-arbon  Research.  Inc.,  in  Trenton.  New 
Jers'-y,  for  development  of  their  H-CoaJ 
Proces.;:  our  w  irk  with  the  FMC  Corpor.tt:oa 
on  Pre  Ject  COED:  and  Project  Seacoke  with 
the  -Ml.intic  Riclifield  oil  company.  We  be- 
lieve cur  effort.s  In  the  area  of  liquid  fuels 
are  bc.irlng  fruit  and  we  hope  to  begin  con- 
struction of  an  H-CoaJ  pilot  plant  some- 
time ne.xi  yp.ar.  Tlie  H-Coal  plant  will  com- 
plement the  project  effort  on  Project  Gaso- 
line and  Project  COED. 

We  ;-iave  not  neglected  the  conversion  of 
coal  tc  gas  We  have  undertaken  projects  in 
this  area  with  Bituminous  Coal  Research, 
Inc.,  the  Institute  of  Gas  Technology.  The 
M.  W.  Kellogg  C'.mpany.  and  Con.-^olidation 
Coal  Company.  These  projects  are  mutually 
supporting  and  potentially  may  asoist  us  in 
our  liquid  projects  .as  well,  since  we  believe 
gasification  of  char  will  be  the  ultimate 
source  of  the  hydrogen  needed  to  convert 
coal  to  liquid  products,  as  weU  as  to  pipeline 
gas.  We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  manufac- 
ture gas  from  co.iJ  at  a  competitive  price  and 
will  try  to  establish  this  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  lignite  g;i.siflcation  plant  in  S<juth 
Dakota  atid  our  projected  Institute  of  Gas 
Technology  pilot  plant. 

We  do  not  expect  that  coal  w^ill  replace 
either  petroleum  or  natural  gas.  Rather,  we 
believe  that  coal  will  become  a  su;ip'.emeiital 
source  of  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  which  will 
be  distributed  and  marketed  through  exist- 
ing channels — the  petroleum  companies  and 
the  pipeline  and  distribution  companies.  It 
can  be  deduced  from  recent  activities  of  the 
petroleum  Industry  In  coal  that  we  are  not 
alone  In  this  beUef.  It  Is  quite  expensive  to 
discover  new  oil  and  gas  fields,  and  these 
costs  are  not  decreasing.  Certainly  when  the 
necessary  processes  are  developed — which  we 
believe  are  nearlng  completion — these  people 


will  begin  to  turn  to  the  extensive  and 
proved  reserves  of  coal  which  are  closer  to 
some  of  their  major  markets, 

A  small  part  of  the  expected  increase  In 
demand  would  provide  a  major  new  outlet 
for  coal.  One  estimate  is  that  If  only  five 
I>ercent  of  tjie  expected  natural  gas  demand 
for  the  year  1980  were  supplied  from  coal. 
80  million  tons  of  coal  i>er  year  wotild  be 
required  to  meet  the  demand,  Tlie  effect  of 
a  small  fraction  of  the  g-asoline  consumption, 
if  made  from  coal,  would  be  equally  large.  At 
the  same  time  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
industries  would  have  to  produce  and  sell  a 
great  deal  moFC  in  order  to  mc^t  the  demand 
expected  to  result  from  a  large  increase  in 
our  coxintry's  population.  In  these  In- 
stances— and  in  the  case  of  electric  power 
which  I  will  speak  about  later  when  we  look 
at  projected  population  Increases  and  the 
consequent  energy .jrequirements  of  the  Na-- 
tion — it  seems  almost  mandatory  that  re- 
search and  development  be  conducted  to 
Improve  processes  for  utilizing  our  country's 
largest  energy  re-serve.  cool. 

The  most  certain  thing  appears  to  be  that 
the  demand  for  energy  in  all  forms  will  be 
very  much  l.irger  than  It  Is  today,  and  It  is 
prudent  to  have  the  means  at  hand,  in  ad- 
vance, to  meet  the  demand  In  a  manner  most 
beneficial  to  our  economy.  The  way  to  do 
tins,  we  believe.  Is  to  have  available  several 
competitive  sources  so  that  the  best,  in  each 
instance  and  location,  can  be  selected 
through  natural  market  competition, 

•As  you  know,  the  largest  current  single 
market  for  coal  is  the  electric  generating 
industry.  About  60  percent  of  all  coal  mined 
in  the  United  States  today  is  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  major  competitor  for  this 
market  is  the  nuclear  method  of  generating 
power.  During  the  last  year  a  considerable 
number  of  new  nuclear  plants  have  been 
announced.  One  of  them  is  at  TV.'V.  in  the 
heart  of  a  coal-producing  area. 

This  is  serious  comp)etition  and  cannot  be 
ignored.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
firm  commitments  have  been  announced  to 
build  86  new  coal-burning  plants  in  the 
United  States  between  now  and  1971.  These 
new  plants  will  burn  about  140  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year.  This  is  57  percent  of  the 
total  coal  consumed  by  utilities  in  1965.  So 
you  can  see  that  all  is  not  lost! 

Even  If  the  nuclear  plants  re.ich  levels  of 
efiBciency  better  than  those  now  obtainable, 
."nd  coal-fired  methods  of  power  generation 
are  not  improved,  there  will  always  be  a  sub- 
stantial market  for  coal  In  the  power- 
generation  field.  This  is  because  nuclear 
p)ower  represents  a  larger  than  average  capi- 
tal investment  per  unit  of  generating  capa- 
bility, and  to  obtain  the  projected  low  power 
costs  they  mtist  be  operated  at  base  load. 
That  is.  they  must  be  run  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously at  full  load.  Of  cotu-se,  the  de- 
mand for  electric  energy  is  not  constant;  It 
fluctuates  widely  over  the  hours  of  any  day, 
and  from  month  to  month  during  any  year. 
To  serve  these  short-time  high  loads  It  is 
necessary  to  have  peaking  plants  in  any  sys- 
tem. Peaking  plants  need  not  be  the  most 
efficient  or  burn  the  cheai>est  fuel.  Tlie  most 
Important  factor  Is  the  capital  Investment 
which  represents  a  continuous  cost  through- 
out the  year,  which  co-st  must  be  absorbed  in 
the  price  of  the  power  generated  during  a 
relatively  few  hours.  There  will  alwavs  be  a 
substantial  m.arket  in  coal  for  this  purpose 
even  on  present  technology. 

However,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  present 
technology  represents  the  best  that  can  be 
done  In  converting  coal  energy  to  electric 
energy.  We  are  supporting  several  projects 
which  are  designed  to  develop  new.  and  per- 
haps exotic,  methods.  These  new  methods 
hcrtd  the  promise  of  Increasing  over-all 
thermal  efficiency  by  a  relative  factor  of  25 
percent  or  more.  They  also  appear  to  have 
the  potential  of  reducing  by  perhaps  25  per- 
cent the  capital  investment  required  for  coal- 


fired  power  plants.  It  these  goaLs  Can  be 
achieved — and  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  be — coal  will  always  retain  a  sub- 
st,iiiitial  portion  of  the  utility  market,  and 
coal  consumpiion  for  power  generation  will 
continue  to  increa.se  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Some  predictions  have  been  made  which 
indicate  that  coal  consumption  for  [xjwer 
generation  will  be  leveling  off  by  the  year 
1985  at  about  double  the  present  rate.  The 
same  prediction  indicates  a  continuing  ex- 
ponential increase  in  generation  bv  nuclear 
energy  after  1985.  We  believe  that 'if  we  can 
do  the  development  Job  we  have  set  out  to 
do.  the  amount  of  coal  used  for  power  gen- 
eration will  continue  to  expand  along  with 
the  population  and  the  Nations  indust.ry  as 
a  whole. 

Another  benefit  accruing  from  the  newer 
methods  of  coal-fired  power  generation  is 
that  they  may  greatly  reduce  the  require- 
ment for  cooling  water.  Today  nuclear 
power  plants  require  considerably  more  cool- 
ing water  than  the  best  coal-fired  power 
plants.  The  cooling  water  requirement  for 
any  power  plant  today  is  a  major  cost-factor 
in  plant  location.  The  elimination  of  this 
will  be  beneficial  to  all,  and  of  course  will 
improve  the  competitive  position  of  coal. 
Our  work  in  this  area  is  in  the  form  of 
research  on  the  fuel  cell  and  electrogasdy- 
namics.  Each  of  these  projects  represents 
a  way  for  converting  coal  to  electricity 
directly,  that  is,  without  benefit  of  rotating 
machinery.  We  are  considering  additional 
projects  in  this  field.  Including  MHD  (mag- 
netohydrodynamlcs I  and  thermionic  conver- 
sion of  coal  energy.  We  are  also  considering 
other  improved  heat  cvcles  for  converting 
coal  to  electricity. 

What   does   all   of    this   mean    to   the   coal 
industry  and  to  our  State  of  West  Virginia'' 
I  would  like  you  to  daydream  with  me  for  a 
moment    as    we   project    ourselves    into    the 
future:     1975    to    1980.     Our    West    Virginia 
coal-mining  companies  of  this  period  will  be 
the  center  of  a  vigorous  and  growing  indus- 
trial   complex    based    on    coal.     Such    com- 
plexes will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  economy 
of  West  Virginia  and  to  the  entire  Appala- 
chian area.     Although  these  remarks  pertain 
to  Appalachian  coal.  I  must  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  coals  of  the  Midwestern  and  West- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States  can  also  be 
used  in  the  manufacturing-type  operations 
I  wish  you  to  visualize  in  your  mind's  eye. 
Coal  from  our  future  mines  will  be  brought 
to  the  surface  and  will  then  be  subjected  to 
a  series  of  processes  producing  a  broad  range 
of   products      Much   like   the   stockyards    of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  we  expect  to  get 
everything    out    of    the    coal     except    the 
"squeal."     Our   large-scale   conversion   plant 
will  convert  our  Appalachian  coal   to  gaso- 
line at  an  economically  attractive  price.    Co- 
products  from  the  plant  will  Include  high- 
quality  Jet  fuel,  diesel  fuel,  furnace  oil,  and, 
of  all  things,  a  "coal  resld,"    In  this  process 
a  high-quality.   low-sulfur,   premium   boiler 
fuel  will  be  produced  and  available  to  the  site 
power  plant.     Oh,   yes,  we  are  going  to  sell 
electricity— the  atom  notwithstanding.     The 
power  may  be  produced  in  a  coal -energized 
fuel  cell  or  perhaps  in  an  electrogasdynamic 
generator.     In  either  case,  we  will  use  power 
to    produce    acetylene— at    very    attractive 
prices.     The  acetylene  will  form  the  basis  for 
a  family   of   plastics.     The   plastics   in   turn 
can  be  used  locally  for  plastics  fabrication 
or  used  along  with  our  Appalachian  timbers 
to  produce  h  wide  spectrum  of  products. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  coal-manu- 
facturing complex  will  process  our  coal  refuse 
pile  to  recover— perhaps  aluminum.  Any 
flyash  produced  can  be  handled  locally  to 
manufacture  high-quality  flyash  bricks.  Ad- 
ditionally, we  will  expect  to  recover  the  coal 
equivalent  of  those  chemicals  now  frequently 
referred  to  as  petrochemicals.  Here  In  Ap- 
palachia  we  can  carry  this  one  step  further. 
Our  native  brines  can  be  used  to  manufac- 
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tare   chlorine,   a. id    the   chlorine   utilized    to 
manufacture  chlcjiinated  organics. 

As  you  can  see.  our  1975-80  coal  mine  has 
far  more  to  do  and  is  far  more  complicated 
than  our  mine  of  today.  Our  scientists  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  good  possibility  of  hav- 
ing here  in  Appalachia  a  native  Industry, 
ba^ed  on  native  raw  materials  and  fully  utliz- 
ing  our  gre:  test  asset— otu-  native  human  re- 
sources. They  believe  these  developments 
are  nearlng  realization  and  expect  the  first 
commercial  coal-to-gasoUne  plant  to  be  built 
in  the  country  prior  to  1975  A  nearly  simi- 
lar situation  exists  for  gas.  Also,  our" meth- 
ods of  converting  coal  energy  to  electric  en- 
ergy are  achieving  notable  success  and  may 
well  revolutionize  the  power  industry. 

So.  although  there  are  some  problems  on 
the  horizon,  we  believe  that  the  future  of 
the  coal  Industry  is  filled  with  exciilng  pos- 
sibilities and  diU-ing  challenpe.s 

I  thank  vou. 


Birthplace  of  South  Carolina 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  soirrH  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  the  Nation  to  learn  about 
the  spot  where  much  of  America  began— 
in  Charleston,  S.C.  Charles  Town,  also 
often  referred  to  as  Old  Town  Plantation 
or  sometimes.  Old  Charles  Town,  was 
founded  almost  300  years  ago. 

A  moving  feature  in  the  Columbia.  S.C, 
State,  the  largest  newspaper  in  South 
Carolina,  documents  this  historic  and 
significant  event  in  a  manner  which  will 
touch  the  heart  of  those  who  have  a 
reverence  for  history. 

Charles  Town  Is  now  owned  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  I.  Waring— two  of  my  dearest 
friends.  They  have  preserved  Its  his- 
toric splendor  untouched  by  time  It  is 
fitting  to  note  that  this  family,  on  both 
sides,  traces  its  lineage  back  to  the 
founding  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  written,  "Peo- 
ple will  not  look  forward  to  prosperity 
who  never  look  backward  to  their  ances- 
tors." In  South  Carolina,  we  take  great 
Pride  m  preserving  the  historic  achieve- 
ments of  our  ancestors.  The  State  of 
South  Carolina  hopes  to  acquire  the  his- 
toric Old  Town  Plantation  so  that  It  may 
become  a  shrine  as  have  other  precious 
historic  spots  In  other  States. 

This  beautifully  written  feature  article 
In  the  State  tells  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Inviting  legend  of  the  immortal  soil  of 
South  Carolina.  But  I  wanted  to  share 
It  with  my  colleagues,  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. With  the  Nation.  The  article 
follows: 

Old  Town  Birthplace  of  Soitth  Caholin.! 
Charleston.— Walk  softly  In  this  place. 
Listen    carefully   and    you    will    hear    the 
voices  from  the  past. 

Look  closely,  and  you  will  see  the  shadows 
of  those  who  preceded  you  here. 

This  Is  Old  Town,  Albemarle  Point 

This  le  the  place  where  your  roots  first 
found  nourishment  in  an  alien  soil  Here 
on  80  acres,  the  first  English  speaking  colony 
In  South  Carolina  was  founded — 1670. 

Charlee  n  sat  on  the  throne  of  England 
and  the  great  westward  movement  was  writ- 


ing pages  of  history.  Wooden  ships  were 
bringing  men  and  women  of  courage  to  a 
new  world. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  came  here 
to  this  point  of  high  ground,  and  benan 
carving  a  new  life. 

Three  centuries  dims  the  history  of  that 
settlement  and  Its  people,  but  walk  these 
shaded  pathways  and  you  Joumev  back  to 
another  place,  another  time. 

Here,  perhaps,  a  man  went  out  from  his 
rough  shelter,  to  hunt  or  to  plow  a  field 
And.  perhaps,  he  did  not  return,  for  life  was 
hard  and  nature  hostile. 

Here,  possibly,  the  leadership  of  the  colony 
gathered  and  discussed  what  was  to  be  done 
with  one  of  its  number  who  had  transgressed 
the  hard  rules  of  a  new  society. 

Here,  a  woman  may  have  lain  in  childbirth 
for  life  and  death  continued  as  a  city  and  a 
state  began  to  grow. 

Here,  sheltered  i^-lthin  the  moss-draped 
folds  of  the  land,  the  seeds  of  a  free  nation 
were  planted  and  nurtured.  ' 

Now  this  place  is  called  Old  Town  Its  200 
acree  of  high  ground  and  600  acres  of  marsh 
comprUe  the  estate  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  I 
Waring, 

In  anUcipaUon  of  the  Trl-Centennial  ob- 
servance of  the  founding  of  South  Carolina 
the  state  Tri-Centennlai  Commission  has 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Warlngs 
for  the  possible  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the 
property  to  be  perpetuated  as  a  memorial  to 
those  first  South  Carolinians. 

"We  hold  this  place  in  stewardship  for  fti- 
ture  generations,'  said  Mrs.  Warring  who  K; 
cautiously  interested  in  the  commissions 
proposal. 

Cold  practicality  does  not  rule  out  that 
possibility,  for  the  property  is  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  center  of  Charleston  ^ 
metropolitan  population. 

It  is  the  geographical  center  of  a  growing 
metropolis,  which  threatens  to  engulf  it  with 
the  picture  windows  and  chain  link  fences  of 
the  20th  century. 

Its  value  as  simple  real  estate  can  only  be 
gtiessed.  It  is  high  land,  surrounded"  bv 
shopping  centers,  superhighways,  and  the 
glossy  trappings  of  suburbia. 

Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  the  purchase 
and  development  of  the  property  by  commer- 
cial interests,  the  city  administration  recent- 
ly asked  to  purchase  Old  Town  for  use  as  a 
public  park  for  approximately  $830,000 

PubUc  opposition  caused  negotiations  to 
be  terminated. 

Few  persons  realize  Old  Town  could  be  sold 
to  commercial  developers  at  twice  the  price 

And  Old  Town  is  of  Incalculable  value  to 
the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

The  land  tugs  at  you.  calling  vou  back 
through  the  mists  of  time. 

Walk  softly  here.  Disturb  not  the  ghosts 
or  those  who  came  before  you. 

(Note.— A  request  for  $1  million  to  pur- 
chase the  196-acre  site  of  Old  Town  and  pro- 
vide parking  wae  presented  to  the  State 
Budget  and  Control  Board  bv  the  Trlcenten- 
nlal  Commission  this  week.  'The  commission 
said  it  could  develop  the  property  as  a  his- 
torical attraction  sinillar  to  James'town   Va  ) 


Asian    Governmentt    Move   Away    From 
Red  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Satur^y,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
thought-provoking  arUcle  In  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  James  Haswell  halls  the  Presi- 
dent's Asian  journey  as  a  poignant  re- 
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flection  of  the  "great  Impact  which  the 
American  fighting  In  Vietnam  has  had 
on  the  15  governments  of  the  400  million 
non-Chinese  people  who  live  In  that  part 
of  the  world." 

Prom  East  Pakistan  to  North  Korea, 
Asia  Is  closing  Its  doors  on  Commimlst 
China.  And  the  administration's  rural 
recraistructlon  programs  behind  the 
visible  shield  of  military  security  are  a 
bedrock  of  enduring  stability. 

They  are,  as  Mr.  Haswell  says,  the  non- 
exdtlng  and  often  unsung  Impetuses  to 
this  encouraging  volte- face  on  the  Asian 
Continent.  But  they  are  indispensable  to 
its  free  and  peaceful  development. 

The  article  will,  I  feel,  be  both  In- 
formative and  useful  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Asian  Goveenments  Move  Awav   PRoar 

Red  China 

(By  James   M.   Haswell) 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Asian  Joiir- 
ney  emphasizes  the  great  Impact  which  the 
American  Sghtlng  In  Viet  Nam  has  had  on 
the  15  governments  of  the  400.000.000  non- 
Chinese  people  who  live  In  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Every  government  from  East  PakL^tan  to 
North  Korea  has  moved  In  some  degree 
away  from  Communist  China. 

The  moct  populous  nation,  Indonesia, 
bloodily  replaced  a  pro-communist  admin- 
latratlon.  There  was  no  mistaking  that 
message. 

But  acme  of  the  shifts  In  attitudes  have 
perhaps  been  more  visible  In  Asia  than  in 
this  country. 

Most  Americans  thought  nothing  too 
startling  had  occurred  when  the  premier  of 
Burma  called  at  the  White  House — but  the 
Burmese  did. 

When  the  prince  of  Cambodia  gave  the 
president  of  Prance  a  platform  from  which 
to  address  Southeast  Asia,  we  In  this  coun- 
try chiefly  heard  President  Charles  de 
Oa\ille'B  Irritating  criticism. 

What  a  good  many  in  the  East  saw  was 
Prince  Sihanouk  inviting  back  a  Western 
leader  who  was  chief  of  the  state  which  once 
had  ruled  Cambodia.  It  was  a  demonstra- 
tion that  Sihanouk  has  changed  his  mind 
about  the  futiire  inevitably  being  com- 
munist. 

Thailand  (which  means  Land  of  the  Free 
People)  has  welcomed  American  military 
prCMnce.  Even  the  Japanese  CommuxUst 
party  now  rejects  Peking  leadership. 

The  big  turnout  of  voters  which  occurred 
recenUy  when  South  Viet  Nam  elected  a 
national  assembly  was  in  Itself  a  victory 
for  freedom. 

The  farmers  and  villagers  who  trooped  to 
the  polls  that  day  were  rejecting  commu- 
nism and  defying  local  Viet  Cong  terrorists. 

Simply  by  taking  part  In  that  election  the 
great  majority  of  Vietnamese  people  voted 
for  freedom. 

Winning  In  Viet  Nam  will  call  for  much 
more  than  driving  out  Invading  Red  armies. 

Behind  the  shield  of  military  security 
which  the  presence  of  American  troops  Is 
establishing,  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
face  problems  over  creating  a  free  and  self- 
governing  society. 

An  Independent  South  Viet  Nam  could 
readily  make  Itself  pro^erous.  The  land  Is 
rich.  But  the  people  need  leaders  and  teach- 
ers to  bring  them  up  to  date,  and  these 
toachers  and  leaders  need  to  be  Vietnamese. 

The  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Devalopment,  the  Vietnamese  army  and  the 


Saigon  government  train  "rural  construc- 
tion" teams  for  this  pli.i,se  of  the  w.or. 

Each  "rural  con-otnictlon  cadre"  Is  taught 
how  to  move  into  a  vilioge.  drive  out  the 
local  Reds,  and  establish  .>;elf-govemment. 
.'Vfter  that  the  momber5  are  e.vpecttd  to  build 
■and  run  schools,  open  health  clinics,  repair 
roads  and  bridges,  organi/e  tit-hing  Ci^Hjpera- 
Uves,  mtrcKluce  farmtTa  to  the  use  of  fertil- 
izers and  improved  rice  seed,  and  demon- 
strate the  advant.;5cs  of  dr  crs.fying  f,.rTnii.g 
by  taking  up  the  production  of  sweet  pota- 
toe.s.  sugar  cane  and  hogs. 

This  is  the  non-e.xciting  part  of  winning  in 
Viet  Nam.  It  is  a  part  that  has  been  most 
neglected,  and  not  always  understood  as 
essential. 


The  Profession  of  Arms 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  \TIVE3 
Saturday,  Octohrr.  22.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  rny  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  an  in .spi rational 
talk  yiven  by  Lt.  Gv-n.  Reuben  E.  Jeiikins, 
U.S.  Army,  retired,  to  the  Infantry 
School  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga  .  in  May 
1966: 

The  Profession-  of    Arms 

"I  do  want  to  ennph.asize  this.  Regardless 
of  whether  the  Free  World  becomes  em- 
broilc^l  in  an  all-out  nuclear  wax,  an  all-out 
non-nuclear  war,  or  any  series  of  Iimlt<Kl 
wars,  the  funrtamental  instrument — the  In- 
fantryman. riOe  in  h.uid.  with  a  sticker  on 
the  end  of  It — will  be  the  ultimate  deciding 
facto,'.  He  will  settle  the  fin;al  dispute  in 
every  battle  and  in  every  war.  and  don't  let 
anybody  tell  you  different;  because  it  Ls 
your  task  to  lead  him!  .  .  .  And  I  think 
it's  good  for  otir  wives  and  s<:jme  of  our 
civilian  friends  to  hear  tlus  too;  because 
they  all  too  oft«n  lofjk  upon  it  as  something 
for  t-he  birds  or  something  stjictly  ro- 
mantic—  and  learn  the  bitter  truth  all  too 
late. 

Our  wivp.«  and  civilian  friends  often  look 
upon  our  role  as  Infantry  olBcers  as  a  trainer 
of  troops  and  as  an  administrator  of  our 
command,  and  perhaps  by  some  twist  of 
f,-ite  we  niigiiL  ultimately  have  to  lead  troops 
Into  battle.  But  those  .are  mere  facets  of 
•our  fundamentaJ  role.  The  fundamental 
Tole  of  the  Infantry  officer  is  to  succeed  where 
'OUT  diplomats  and  our  statesmen  fail — to 
Impose  the  will  of  the  people,  by  force  of 
arms  if  necessary.  up«jn  those  who  challenge 
"US — aud  (if)  our  statesmen  and  our  diplo- 
mats fail  to  settle  our  differences  by  peace- 
tul  meaius  That  is  the  objective  of  every- 
thing we  do  in  the  Infantry  in  peace  and 
war;  aud  that  is  the  sole  object. ve  of  every 
one  of  the  stippnrtlng  arms  that  bv-k  us 
up.  .  .  That  Is  the  sole  Jtistlflcation  for 
the  exi.stence  of  Armed  Forces  and  for  an 
Officer  Corps  to  whom  the  pco[)le  must  look 
tor  leadership  in  war. 

The  Infantryman's  task  is  filled  with  tre- 
mendous personal  and  professional  hazards, 
and  his  ultim.ite  t.ask  is  without  equal  in  any 
other  field.  Our  civillan-friend  leaders  can 
invariably,  when  the  going  gets  even  the 
roughest,  call  their  signals  in  a  relatively 
pleasant  and  peaceful  environment.  The 
quarterback  calls  his  to  the  roar  of  the 
grandstands;  the  engineer  to  the  ro(«'  of 
machinery;  the  business  tycoon  to  the  roar 
of    approving    stock    holders;    but   not    we. 


When  the  chips  are  down,  we  call  ours  to 
the  roar  of  gains,  the  rumble  of  tanks.  tV.e 
crash  of  bombs,  the  howl  of  Jets,  the  chatter 
of  automatic  weapons,  the  whine  of  metal 
unseen  flying  through  the  air,  the  screams 
of  the  terrified,  the  moans  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  stench  of  the  dead!  Tlie  cold  hand 
of  fear  builds  an  Icicle  In  the  pit  of  our 
belly — it  panics  the  weak,  and  It  challenges 
the  strong — and  only  those  with  tremendous 
personal  and  professional  pride,  the  high 
sense  of  duty  and  great  moral  and  physical 
courage  withstand  its  ternble  impact. 

But,  withstand  It  the  infantry  officer  must; 
and  he  does,  because  he  Is  the  close  combat 
leader  of  his  people  and  his  nation,  and  upon 
his  decisions  and  actions  in  the  crisis  may 
well  depend  their  future — even  the  future 
course  of  history. 

This  is  not  a  rosy  picture  of  an  Infantry 
oflicer's  career,  because  there  is  nothing  rosy 
about  it.  It  requires  a  dedication  of  the 
highest  order,  a  complete  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice self,  and  a  grim  determination  un- 
equaled.  It  is  Indeed  a  difficult  life  from 
beginning  to  end.  and  why?  Let  us  really 
get  down  into  the  dirt  and  review  here  to- 
gether for  the  last  time,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
basic  fundamentals'that  we  must  master  and 
what  those  things  Involve. 

First,  we  must  know  how  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  every  principal  subordinate  In 
our  command,  and  many  times  with  those 
who  are  subordinate  to  them.  And  human 
nature  and  human  beings  being  what  they 
are.  that  is  indeed  a  difficiilt  task. 

We  must  know  how  to  employ  efficiently 
every  piece  of  equipment,  and  we  must  know 
how  to  mold  all  these  different  personalities 
and  all  of  this  equipment  into  an  instrument 
of  destruction  capable  of  accomplishing  any 
mission  assigned  us. 

Lastly,  we  must  be  possessed  of  the  per- 
sonal habits  and  traits  of  character  that  will 
sell  us  as  leaders  to  our  subordinates.  And 
by  subordinates  I  don't  just  mean  the  en- 
listed men.  I  mean  every  commissioned, 
warranted  and  enlisted  person  tinder  the 
commander.  Because  If  we  are  to  be  their 
leader,  we  must  have  the  complete  trust  and 
confidence  of  all  of  Ihem. 

I  believe  It  was  Napoleon,  quoting  St  Paul, 
who  said.  "If  the  trumpet  sounds  aji  uncer- 
tain note,  who  will  answer  the  call  to  bat- 
tle?" We,  the  Infantry,  we  are  the  trumpet 
which  must  be  answered,  not  only  by  all  of 
our  subordinates,  but  by  all  of  our  support- 
ing arms  and  services,  including  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  and  to  them  we  must  be  "the 
way.  and  the  truth,  and  the  life."  Having 
mastered  these  basic  fundamentals,  the  rest 
is  up  to  us. 

Those  with  experience  know  that  when 
the  chips  are  down,  unfortunately,  human 
beings  fall  Into  three  general  groups:  Those 
who  dare  take  the  calculated  risk  and  make 
things  happen;  those  who  participate  only 
intelligently  In  things  that  happen  and  play 
It  completely  safe;  and  those  few,  yet  all  too 
many,  who  apparently  neither  understand 
what  Is  happening  nor  have  the  courage  cr 
the  initiative  to  find  out. 

Now,  from  which  of  these  three  gro.ps 
."re  Infantrymen  selected  for  higher  com- 
mand and  greater  responsibility?  The  choice 
Is  ours.  And  in  all  of  this,  there  Is  one  t  isk 
that  remains  constant  with  us.  We  devote 
our  undivided  attention  to  the  care  and  wel- 
iuxe  of  our  subordinates  at  every  level  of 
command;  and  we  stay  out  of  tlie  way  of  our 
superiors,  because  there  Is  never  any  Justi- 
fication for  an  Infantryman  to  boot-lick  his 
superior.  To  our  sviperlors  we  owe  nothing 
except  our  courtesy,  our  undivided  loyalty, 
our  strict  obedience,  and  otir  thanks  for  every 
opportunity  they  offer  us.  But  to  our  sub- 
ordinates we  owe  everything  that  we  arc  or 
hope  to  be.  Believe  me,  I  know.  For  It  is 
our  subordinates  not  our  superiors,  who  raise 
us  to  dizziest   of   professional  heights   and 
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it  is  our  subordinates  who  can  and  will,  if  we 
deserve  it.  bury  us  in  the  deepest  mire  of  dis- 
grace. For  theirs  Is  the  klndgdom  we  rule, 
theirs  is  the  power  we  wield,  and  theirs  Is 
every  bit  of  glory  that  may  come  to  us 
personally.  And  believe  you  me.  they  know 
It,  and  so  does  every  Infantry  officer  worth 
his  salt! 

When  the  chips  are  dowm  and  our  sub- 
ordinates have  accepted  us  as  their  leader,  we 
don't  need  any  superior  to  tell  us;  we  see 
It  in  their  eyes  and  In  their  faces.  In  the 
barracks,  on  the  field,  and  on  the  battle  line. 
And  on  that  fatal  day  when  we  must  be 
ruthlessly  demanding,  cruel  and  heartless, 
they  will  rise  as  one  man  to  do  our  bidding, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  may  be  their  last 
act  in  this  life.  If  that  is  the  type  of  leader- 
ship response  that  has  a  hypnotic  appeal  to 
you.  then  you  are  an  Infantryman.  For  It 
is  the  type  of  leadership  response  that  justi- 
fies otu-  dedication,  our  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice self,  and  our  loyalty  to  our  career.  It  Is 
the  only  type  of  response  that  insures  the 
future  of  the  Free  World. 

That  Is  the  Infantryman's  reward.  And 
when  the  commander  at  any  level  experi- 
ences it  on  the  battle  area,  he  fears  neither 
God.  man  nor  the  Devil.  Because  he  knovira 
that  God  Is  on  his  side,  and  men  and  the 
Devil  don't  count.  He  knows  that  he  stands 
20  feet  tall.  And  you  can  call  It  egotism  or 
anything  else  you  like,  but  he  beats  himself 
on  the  chest  with  secret  pride,  and  he  mut- 
ters to  himself,  "I  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 
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life  Is  a  practical  one,  giving  all  groups  of 
people  a  chance  to  be  represented  In  Albany 
For  another  legislators  would  have  to  be 
paid  a  good  deal  of  money  to  make  it  worth- 
while for  men  of  high  calibre  to  devote  them- 
selves to  these  Jobs  for  twelve  full  months. 
We  think  the  Idea  of  a  full-time  legislature 
should  be  put  on  the  shelf. 


A  Representative  Legislature 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  his- 
tory and  tradition  have  long  dictated 
that  one  way  to  assure  that  all  segments 
of  our  society  are  represented  in  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  our  Federal  and 
State  GoveiTiments  is  to  peniiit  the  leg- 
islator to  retain  his  private  business  in- 
terests insofar  as  those  interests  do  not 
conflict  with  his  duties  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense  to  elect  a  man  to  public  office 
and  then  tell  him  that  one  of  the  most 
important  attributes  which  he  will  bring 

to  his  office — his  business  experience 

must  terminate.  Unfortunately,  the 
length  of  sessions  and  the  demands  of 
a  legislator's  duties  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  pursue  any  outside  activities. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  follou'ing  WABC  radio 
editorial  which  was  recently  broadcast  in 
New  York: 

The  Longest  Se.ssion 

New  York's  Legislature  recently  wound  up 
one  of  the  longest  sessions  in  history.  Cer- 
tainly the  longest  In  modern  times.  But 
now  .  .  .  after  six  and  a  half  months 
there  Is  talk  of  the  need  for  a  special  session 
to  complete  unfinished  business.  This  raises 
the  point  that  our  lawmakers  will  be  spend- 
ing more  and  more  time  in  Albany  each 
year  ...  as  Congress  has  since  the  Second 
World  War.  Some  have  advocated  making 
our  state  legUlators  full-time  employees.  Yet 
we  are  not  sure  that  they  should  be.  For 
one  thing,  we  believe  the  Idea  that  law- 
makers should  be  drawn  from  all  walks  of 


Navy  Secretary  To  Address  Charleston 
Navy  Day  Dinner 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.? 
Saturday,  October.  22.  1966 

Mr,  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  be  honored  to  have  at 
the  Navy  Day  dinner,  sponsored  by  the 
Charleston  Navy  League,  the  Honorable 
Paul  H.  Nitze,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Secretary  Nitze  treated  his  audience  to 
an  Informative  and  Inspiring  talk  In 
which  he  recounted  how  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  is  meeting  its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  South  Vietnam  area  today 
and  in  which  he  revealed  some  of  the 
Navy  developments  that  may  be  expected 
In  the  Immediate  future. 

President  Quattlebaum  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Charleston,  S.C,  Navy  League 
are  to  be  commended  for  arranging  this 
outstanding  event. 
The  Secretary's  speech  follows: 
Address  by  Secretary  Nitze 
_ Thank  you.  Chairman  Rivers 

President  Quattlebaum.  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  particu- 
larly appropriate  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  should  speak  In  Charleston.  The  city 
of  Charleston  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Your  shipyard 
has,  for  decades,  provided  vital  Industrial 
support  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Your  Naval 
Base  has  served  as  a  hospitable  home  port 
and  operatlne  base  for  major  .segments  of 
that  Fleet.  It  Is  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Sixth  Naval  District.  Nearby  is  the  Marine 
Corps  Recruit  Deport  which  has  converted 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilians  into  fight- 
ing Marines. 

But,  more  importantly.  It  is  appropriate 
because  Charleston— with  Its  modern  Polaris 
facilities  and  the  sophisticated  ships  and 
well-trained  crews— symbolizes  the  Navy  of 
the  future. 

I  am  also  honored  to  share  the  platform 
with  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable L  Mendel  Rivers,  who  has.  in  the  one 
short  Congress  since  succeeding  the  beloved 
carl  Vinson  of  Georgia,  achieved  a  remark- 
able record  of  legislative  accomplishments 
Under  his  leadership,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  shepherded  through  the 
Congress  a  score  of  measures  which  Improve 
the  lot  of  men  and  women  In  the  Armed 
Services  and  make  the  military  service  a 
more  attractive  career  for  today's  ambitious 
and  talented  youth.  We  of  the  Naw  are 
grateful  to  him. 

Navy  Day  was  initiated  bv  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  in  1922  to  honor 
the  men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  The  Navy  U-ague  continues 
to  sponsor  Navy  Day  on  the  27th  of  October 
the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  U.s' 
Navy.  The  true  strength  of  the  Navy  League 
lies  in  Its  community  relations  programs 
conducted  by  Indlvldunl  councils  at  the  citv 


level  The  Charleston  CouncU  of  the  Navy 
League  can  boast  of  sponsoring  two  success- 
ful ."iea  Cadet  Units  and  having  the  vitality 
which  is  necessary  to  host  the  Navy  League 
Sixth  Region  convention,  which  it  will  do 
next  year. 

The  theme  for  Navy  Dav  1966  re|)eats  that 
oJ  l.a£t  year.  "US.  Navy— Mark  of  a  Man- 
indicates  not  only  what  our  naval  personnel 
represent,  but  what  the  Navy  League  and  the 
Navy  Depiu-tment — and  we  hoi)e  the  Amer- 
ican Public— thin;^  of  them.  In  many  ways. 
the  mark  of  a  Sailor  or  Marine  on  the  "found- 
ing day  in  1922  was  similar  to  that  of  today 
He  is  still  dedicated,  he  seeks  adventure,  and 
he  likes  to  travel.  The  mark  of  a  man  in  the 
naval  serMces  today  encompasses  the  same 
dedication  and  devotion  to  duty  but  Is 
temix^red  by  the  requirements  "of  fast- 
moving  technology.  Ch.arleston  has  seen 
the  development  and  change  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  as  It  has  watched  the  passing 
parade  of  Bluejackets  and  Marines  from  the 
days  of  wind-powered  wooden  ships  to  the 
nuclear-powered  fleet  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines which  carry  Polaris  missiles. 

Sailors  and  Marines  are  making  their  mark 
wherever  they  are  assigned  throughout  the 
world.  Center  stage,  of  course,  is  the  South 
China  Sea  and  Vietnam  where  we  have  over 
130.000  naval  personnel  Involved  In  combat 
or  supixjrt  operations. 

Some  people  look  upon  Vietnam  as  David 
vs.  Goliath— as  half  clothed  peasants  using 
primitive  weapons  fighting  against  the  mod- 
ern equipment  of  a  major  power.  This  sim- 
ply is  not  true. 

Vietnam  Is  today  the  focal  point  of  the 
confrontation  between  the  communist  world 
and  the  Free  World.  The  North  Vietnamese 
are  using  sophisticated  weapons,  and  those 
weapons  are  not  buUt  in  North  Vietnam 
They  are  provided  by  the  entire  communist 
bloc  in  support  of  North  Vietnam  The 
members  of  the  bloc  are  vying  among  them- 
selves as  to  which  can  give  the  most  effective 
help  and  thus  get  the  moet  credit  in.  their 
world.  The  North  Vietnamese  are  not  shoot- 
ing down  our  aircraft  with  cross-bows  and 
long  rifles  North  Vietnam  Is  one  of  the  most 
heavily  defended  areas  in  the  world  today 

On  our  side  of  the  war.  the  one  most  out- 
standing characteristic  of  our  military  forces 
was  their  readiness— readiness  for  combat  ac- 
tion Years  of  training  and  emphasis  on 
re.adiness  paid  Immediate  dividends. 

The  Navy  and  Marines,  of  course  provide 
an  outstanding  example.  In  March  of  1965 
when  the  order  to  land  at  Da  Nang  was  issued 
one  Marine  landing  force  was  already  at  sea 
embarked  In  the  amphibious  ships  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet.  Another  battalion,  ready  for 
airlift,  was  standing  by  in  Okinawa.  Within 
24  hours,  both  forces  were  ashore. 

Marine  forces  now  total  almost  60.000  men 
and  are  assigned  to  the  I  Corps  area,  north- 
ernmost of  the  four  mllltarv  sectors  I  Corp« 
area  adjoins  the  demilitarized  zone  and  ha* 
a  population  of  about  2.700.000.  In  June  of 
1965  Marines  controlled  about  21  square  miles 
of  the  area.  Now  they  control  1.700  square 
miles  and  provide  security  for  more  than  a 
million  people.  When  the  Marines  link-up 
their  separate  areas,  they  will  control  2  700 
square  miles  and  will  be  providing  security 
for  close  to  two  million  people. 

For  the  communists,  loss  of  control  over 
the  people  spells  defeat.  This  may  explain 
their  desperate  measures  along  the  DMZ 
where  they  have  sent  several  North  Vietnam-' 
ese  regular  battalions  to  their  annihilation. 
In  large  coordinated  operations  with  South 
Vietnam  Army  units  and  on  small  unit  en- 
gagements, the  Marines  have  destroyed  more 
than  12.000  of  the  enemy  in  large-scale 
battles. 

In  the  war  within  a  war,  the  Marines  have 
joined  the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  Rev- 
olutionary Development  Program.  The  ob- 
jectives of  this  program  are  simple  but  vital. 
They  are  designed  to  help  the  people  to  !ielp 
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themselves;  to  raise  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  of  health;  to  Identify  with  their 
own  government;  to  develop  the  will  to  fight 
back  against  terrorism,  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  can  win. 

The  public  attention  given  to  our  problems 
sometimes  seems  to  obscure  the  fact  that  but 
for  our  basic  readiness  to  fight  such  a  war, 
In  such  an  area,  and  at  such  a  distance,  the 
problems  would  be  Insurmountable.  The 
record  of  solid  accomplishments  has  been  far 
more  spectacular  than  the  problems  en- 
countered. Let  me  touch  briefly  on  Jiist  a 
few  of  them. 

The  rapid  buildup  of  our  force?  generated 
enormous  requirements  for  bases,  airfields, 
ports,  and  other  faclUties.  The  civilian  con- 
struction program  supenrl^d  by  the  Nary's 
facilities  Engineering  pemm»nd,  Is  the  larg- 
est In  the  world,  ^nd  uniformed  SeaBee 
units  themselves  hjtVe  contributed  mightily 
to  constructing  the  vast  Infrastructure  neces- 
sary for  a  major  war  in  a  primitive,  remote 
areft.  Their  battlefield  construction  miracles 
have  been  matched  by  the  heroism  of  the 
Individual  SeaBees  in  actual  comba' 

The  Infiltration  of  war  supplies  to  the  Viet 
Cong  from  the  sea  posed  a  serious  problem. 
The  Navy's  answer  was  Market  Time,  an 
antl-lnflltratlon  patrol  which  was  established, 
flr«t  with  Navy  destroyer-type  ships  and 
mlnecraft;  then  supplemented  by  Coast 
Ouard  cutters  to  operate  closer  inshore. 
Later,  the  new  Swift  boats  were  added  and 
the  coast  was  virtually  closed  to  Infiltration 
from  the  sea.  I  think  that  Market  Time  has 
been  as  effective  as  any  single  operation  of 
the  war. 

With  the  coast  sealed  oflT,  It  was,  necessary 
to  close  the  rivers  of  the  Mekong  Delta  to 
Viet  Cong  use.  Out  of  this  necessity.  Opera- 
tion Game  Warden  was  born.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  the  Navy  Ships  Systems 
Command  contracted  for  and  began  delivery 
of  fast,  rugged  river  patrol  boats.  Game 
Warden  Is  an  experienced  force  now.  and  the 
Navy  has  returned  to  river  warfare  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Civil  War.  Market  Time 
and  Oame  Warden  may  In  fact  become  the 
model  for  counterlnsurgency  operations  In 
many  areas  of  the  world  where  waterways  are 
primary  highways. 

You  all  know  the  Job  being  done  by  our 
carrier  forces  and  carrier  pilots.  It  Is  only 
necessary  to  mention  them  because  you  are 
already  aware  of  the  major  contribution  they 
are  making.  But  you  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  less  glamorous  operations  of  the  logistics 
support  forces  who  operate  on  Just  as  gruel- 
ing a  schedtUe  to  supply  the  carrier  forces 
with  the  bullets  and  bombs  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  support  they  need  to  continue  their 
day  and  night  pounding  of  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  targets. 

Medical  miracles  are  being  worked  daily: 
by  Doctors,  Corpsmen,  and  hospitals  ashore: 
by  our  hospital  ship  Repose-  and  by  the  Air 
Force's  air  evacuation  program.  Recovery 
rates  among  our  wounded  are  the  highest  we 
have  ever  known. 

The  achievements  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  System  will  almost  certainly 
b«  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  conflict. 
You  have  all  heard  that  MSTS  delivers  more 
than  800,000  measurement  tons  of  cargo  to 
Southeast  Asia  each  month. 

We  of  the  Navy,  while  devoting  full  effort 
to  Southeast  Asia,  are  not  neglecting  to  look 
ahead. 

Lst  me  briefly  explore  at  least  the  short- 
tom  future  with  srou. 

Fop  the  foreseeable  future,  we  will  con- 
ttnue  to  require  the  umbrella  provided  by 
nuclear  deterrent  forces.  It  is  expected  that 
in  the  future  sea-based  missile  systems  will 
hare  to  provtde  the  major  part  of  that  de- 
tanent. 

TTie  Polaris  -program  is  a  tribute  to  the 
dUlgence.  perserverence  and  daring  of  the 
Ifmrf  Industry  team.    Since   George   Wash' 


ington  deployed  from  Charleston  In  Novem- 
ber Df  1960.  all  of  the  41  proemmmed  boats 
have  been  launched,  38  h:>.ve  been  conamis- 
sion-ed  and  35  deployed  G'-cr-ge  Waahington 
has  since  returned  to  the  United  States,  has 
been  overh.auled  and  refitted  to  carry  the 
Improved  A3  missile,  and  iuos  deployed  one* 
again 

The  A3  has  hit  the  target  In  46  out  of  48 
attempts.  We  anticipate  a  manifold  in- 
crease in  power  and  effectiveness  in  the  pro- 
posed foUow-on  Poseidon  program  along  with 
A3  reHablllty. 

Antisubm.TJlne  warfare  continues  to  ab- 
sorb a  major  share  of  our  efforts  for  the  fu- 
ture In  the  complex  pack.ige  comprising 
A.SW.  we  ?re  Improvlne;  the  sensors  ne<'es- 
sary  for  siibm.arlne  detection  and  the  weap- 
ons necessary  for  submarine  destruction. 
We  envlsace  the  !»ssibllity  of  a  war  con- 
fined to  the  sea  with  llt+Ie  or  no  associated 
land  action.  This  would  be  a  guorrilla-type 
warfare  at  sea.  a-.vay  from  our  shcjres — a  con- 
test of  attrition  which  we  must  be  able  to 
sust.un  and  to  win — and  for  which  a  full 
ASW  capability  is  essential. 

Follow-on  nucle.ar  carriers  to  the  Enter. 
prUe  are  programmed  to  be  Introduced  into 
the  fleet  in  alternate  succeeding  years. 
When  coupled  with  new  and  more  capable 
carrier-based  planea  and  weapons  systems, 
their  effectiveness  will  be  high.  TheAG  In- 
truder and  A7  Corsair  II,  which  are  now 
Joining  neet  squadrons,  will  provide  the  at- 
tack punch  Y'hile  the  F-4J  Sparrow  missile 
system  and  the  F-lllB  Ph<>enlx  missile  sys- 
tem will  provide  the  necessary  anli-air  pro- 
tection. 

We  are  developing  a  new  concept  in  sup- 
port oi  amphibious  warf.ire.  the  LH.^  concept. 
A  single  ship,  with  diverse  capabilities  here- 
tofore accomplished  by  four  or  five  Individ- 
ual ships,  win  provide  a  single  ship  capability 
to  handle  threats  of  varying  degrees.  The 
LHA  program  will  include  in  one  ship  the 
ability  to  operate  helicopters,  the  ability  to 
provide  amphibious  ass..ault  craft:  It  will  be 
a  troop  sh'p,  and  will  carry  initial  landing 
stort-s  pltis  resupply  equipment.  This  will 
give  the  Marine  Corps  greater  flexibility  and 
mobility  to  carry  otit  Its  mis,sion.  The  same 
amphibious  lift  task  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  reduction  of  25  percent  In  personnel. 

Tlie  Navy  will  also  make  lt«  contribution 
to  the  strategic  mobility  ff  .Army  forces. 
This  will  flow  from  the  iixst  deployment 
logistics  ship — FDL  concept  -a  Navy-orlgl- 
nated  concept.  These  high-speed  shljjs, 
load.?d  and  deployed  forward,  or  held  In 
readiness  near  Army  bases,  will  provide  high- 
speed lift  frr  Army  equipment.  While  sup- 
plies wotild  converge  o.n  a  troubled  spot  In 
FDL  ships,  personnel  to  "marry  up"  with  the 
equipment  would  be  airllft.ed  to  nearby  air- 
field.? where  men  and  equipment  would  be 
reconstituted  as  combat  effective  units  In 
the  overseas  area.  With  a.  cruise  speed  of 
25  knots  and  their  enormous  cargo-carrying 
capacity,  these  FDL  ships.  In  a  proper  mix  of 
airlift  and  pre-posltloned  equipment  pro- 
vide the  response  times  we  need. 

As  I  indicated  in  the  early  part  of  this  talk, 
the  key  to  our  performance  in  Vietnam  today 
Is  the  hard  core  of  dedicated,  well-trained 
and  highly  motivated  people  who  make  up 
today's  Navy  and  Marine  Corp-;.  Never  In 
our  past  history  were  we  able  to  deploy  such 
a  large  force  of  true  professionals  at  stich  a 
remote  and  primitive  area  so  quickly  and 
so  effectively. 

The  developments  which  will  mark  the 
Navy  ajTd  Marine  Corps  of  tlie  future,  will 
provide  the  knowledge,  the  me.ans,  and  the 
hardware  to  make  the  naval  forces  ever  more 
powerful  and  effective  Instruments  of  na- 
tional policy.  The  thread  which  is  woven 
Into  the  fabric  which  holds  together  all 
these  concepts,  hardware  and  national  policy. 
\a  people.  It  is  these  p>eople  who  provide  the 
strength  and  true  test  of  success.  In  the 
final  analysis,   the  threads  are  directly  re- 


lated to  the  moral  fiber  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  who  may  chooee  to  serve  their 
country  In  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  Tliey 
will  be  trained  In  exciting  new  disciplines 
and  will,  perhaps,  speak  a  technical  language 
we  will  have  difficulty  comprehending — but 
they  will  be  marked  by  the  same  qualities 
of  dedication,  high  motivation,  disciplme 
and  spirit  which  are  today  the  true  mark  of 
a  Navv  man. 
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Sol  Polk:  Humanitarian  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  25  of  this  year,  Mr.  Sam 
Kaplan,  executive  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Zenith  Radio  Corp..  of 
Chicago,  delivered  a  moving  tribute  to 
Sol  Polk  at  the  B'nal  B'rith  Foundation 
1966  Humanitarian  Award  dinner.  Mr. 
Polk,  a  businessman  and  outstanding 
chic  leader,  and  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity— local,  national,  and  Interna- 
tional— was  the  recipient  of  this 
cherished  award  of  the  foundation. 

Sol  Polk's  business  has  always  been- 
people.  In  the  days  before  it  was  popular 
to  be  concerned  and  involved  in  the 
needs  of  others,  in  the  days  before  it  was 
the  vogue  to  be  an  activist  in  social  wel- 
fare. Sol  Polk  was  In  the  forefront  fight- 
ing for  the  individual  and  his  dignity.  I 
say  this  l)ecause  I  knew  and  respected 
Sol  Polk  in  those  days. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Mr.  Kaplan  u^es 
the  Hebrew,  "Tzdoka."  for  it  means 
charity  and  justice.  Sol  Polk  recognizes 
the  claims  of  the  poor,  the  helpless  and 
the  underprivileged. 

It  is  this  quality — the  ability  to  recog- 
nize each  individual  for  his  own  merit 
and  to  help  the  individual  when  in 
need — that  makes  my  friend,  Sol  Polk,  a 
truly  great  humanitarian  and  a  great 
American. 

Sol  Polk  represents  the  American  Idenl 
of  brotherhood  and  fraternal  love  as 
few  men  do. 

I  am  particulalry  proud,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  fact  that  Sol  Polk  is  not  only  an 
outstanding  businessman  of  the  11th  Dis- 
trict, but  that  his  huge  enterprise  got  Its 
start  In  the  very  heart  of  my  district. 

Since  the  Polk  family  started  its  first 
retail  appliance  store,  the  family,  includ- 
ing Sol's  brothers  and  sister,  have  built 
this  business  Into  one  of  the  truly  great 
merchandising  landmarks  of  Chicago 
and  the  United  States. 

It  is  that  much  more  significant  that 
while  he  was  devoting  so  much  time  to 
building  this  very  successful  business 
Institute,  which  creates  jobs  for  the  tens 
of  thousands  In  American  Industry,  he 
was  able  to  find  time  for  his  humani- 
tarian activities. 

At  this  very  impressive  banquet,  praise 
was  heaped  upon  Sol  Polk  by  Mayor 
RichaTd  Daley,  Gov.  Otto  Kemer,  Presi- 
dent   Johnson,    and    Dr.    Wexler,   the 


president  of  the  B'nal  B'rith,  and  many 
others. 

Mr.   Speaker,   Included   with   my   re- 
marks is  the  speech  by  Mr,  Kaplan  which, 
to  a  great  exent,  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
the  evening,    Tlie  speech  follows: 
Rem.^rks  by  Sam  Kaplan,  at  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Foundation     1966     HciHANrrARiAN     Award 
Dinner    Honoring    Sol    Polk,    Held     in 
Chicago  on  September   25.   1966 
Mr.  Chairman,  President  Wexler,  Sol,  Rev- 
erend  Clergy,   Distinguished   Guests,   Fellow 
Humanitarians,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this 
program — like    everything     associated     with 
Sol  Polk — is  running  on   a  tight  schedule. 
I  have  been  given  five  minutes  to  talk  to  you 
about   Sol,   but   even   In   a   "Polk-size"   five 
minutes,  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  the  com- 
plete story. 

First,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  we 
had  no  problem  at  all  in  selecting  a  night 
and  a  time  for  this  dinner.  Any  night  after 
ten  o'clock  or  any  Sunday  after  six  o'clock 
was  OK  with  Sol  ,  ,  .  or  any  other  time 
that  was  favorable  for  this  worthy  cause.  So 
what  day  do  you  think  they  picked?  My 
wife's  and  my  grandson's  birthday!  In  the 
words  of  Dean  Martin,  "My  June  and  I  thank 
you  for  Joining  us  in  this  birthday  cele- 
bration." 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  Sol 
as  a  businessman  and  as  an  outstanding 
civic  leader  and  citizen  of  the  community — 
local,  national  and  International, 

I  first  met  Sol  and  his  family  at  their 
original  store  at  3334  North  Central  almost 
thirty  years  ago,  and  the  record  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  is  known  by  everyone  In 
this  room  and  represents  a  rather  straight- 
forward formula — hard  work.  Integrity  and 
imagination.  This  is  the  formula  that  has 
made  Sol  successful,  not  only  In  his  busi- 
ness, but  also  in  his  many  community  and 
civic  activities.  He  can  think  only  in  "Polk- 
slze"  terms,  whether  it  is  business  or  a  civic 
activity, 

I  don't  know  the  sales  and  profit  figures  of 
their  first  years  In  business  approximately 
thirty  years  ago,  .and  while  Sol  still  does  not 
publish  any  sales  figtires,  the  record  of  his 
company's  growth  is  well  known. 

We  all  know  Sol  as  an  outspoken  man  of 
great  vigor  and  force.  He  has  been  known  to 
use  some  four-letter  words,  but  Important 
In  his  vocabulary  of  four-letter  words  are 
words  such  as  pity  .  .  .  duty  .  .  .  help  .  .  . 
love  .  .  .  and  many  others,  which  should 
give  the  category  a  much  better  acceptance 
In  parlor  conversation. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  once  wrote.  "Every- 
one hves  by  selling  something."  Sol  Polk 
has  gone  one  better  ...  he  doesn't  sell 
things,  he  sells  Ideas  .  .  .  and  his  ability  to 
recognize  new  concepts  and  ideas  is  what 
makes  him  an  outstanding  merchandiser. 
To  Sol,  a  frost-free  refrigerator  isn't  steel, 
condensers  and  Insulation,  but  convenience 
and  better  health  .  ,  .  a  crisp  salad  .  ,  .  or  a 
cold  drink.  He  doesn't  sell  ranges  with  self- 
cleaning  ovens,  or  washers  with  an  automatic 
brain,  but  delicious  food  ,  ,  ,  convenience 
;  .  .  and  more  hours  of  leisure.  Color  TV 
sets,  to  Sol,  aren't  sophisticated  marvels  made 
up  of  hand-wired  or  printed  circuits,  tubes 
and  tuners  ,  ,  ,  they  are  open  windows  to 
entertainment,  education,  world  affairs  .  ,  . 
they  are  economy  and  convenience. 

I  saw  something  in  the  newspaper  tliat 
could  have  happened  in  Sol's  Waukegan 
store  ...  A  newly  married  couple  went  Into 
a  store  several  weeks  asjo.  introduced  them- 
selves as  Lucy  and  Pat  Nugent,  and  told  the 
salesman  that  they  were  setting  up  a  home  In 
Austin,  Texas,  and  were  interested  In  a  large 
color  TV,  The  salesman,  naturally,  asked 
them,  "Don't  you  have  a  TV?"  Lucy  an- 
swered, "Yes  .  ,  ,  as  a  n^atter  of  fact,  we 
have  a  small  TV  station  in  Austin," 

But — large  or  small — Sol  doesn't  sell  appli- 
ances as  machines  ,  ,  ,  he  sells  only  the 
o«neflts  to  his  customers. 


Sol's  approach  toward  charitable  and  hu- 
manitarian activities  geti  the  benefit  of  this 
same  type  of  thinking,  because  he  knows  that 
In  order  to  make  a  better  society  you've  got 
to  make  society  better  for  the  i>eople.  and  he 
knows  that  this  will  result  In  a  long-range 
benefit  that  will  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  well-being  of  the  entire  community. 

Many  of  the  people  In  this  room  know  tlie 
Hebrew  word  often  heard  at  meetings  like 
this— the  word  "TZDOKA,"  which  h;xs  come 
to  have  the  common,  well-accepted  meaiUng 
of  "charity."  Actually,  there  are  other  proper 
meanings  for  this  word  which  have  greater 
interest  to  Sol.  "TZDOKA"  also  means  "Jus- 
tice" and  "righteousness."  In  other  words, 
his  generosity  in  material  things  and  ser\'- 
Ices  is  done  out  of  a  sense  of  Justice  and 
righteousness  and  not  In  the  form  of  charity 
to  the  community.  He  recognizes  the  claims 
of  the  poor,  the  helpless  and  the  under- 
prlvlletjed  against  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  help  them,  and  he  also  recognizes  that 
everyone  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  and 
freedom  of  giving  and  helping  others. 

Sol's  ablMty  to  sell  benefits — whether  ap- 
pliances or  civic  and  community  improve- 
ments— has  won  him  many  distinctions  and 
awards.  Including  the  award  of  ''Retailer  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Brand  Names  Foundation. 
But  ...  as  Important  as  the  famous  brand 
names  listed  from  "A  to  Z"  on  his  letter- 
head are  many  other  well-known  names— the 
charities,  institutions  and  organizations  that 
he  has  helped  over  the  years. 

As  we  all  know.  Sol  hasn't  confined  his  ac- 
tivities to  Jewish  charities.  The  "famous 
brand  names"  on  the  list  of  his  civic  and 
community  activities  cover  aU  religions,  races 
and  creeds.  He  Is  a  one-man  ecumenical 
"White  Tornado"  in  his  charitable  and  civic 
work  .  .  ,  and  even  in  his  business.  Sol 
doesn't  claim  to  have  originated  Christ- 
mas .  .  .  but  he  has  contributed  much  to 
that  season's  Joy  and  good  will  with  the 
beautiful  Christmas  trees  and  the  full-size 
Santas  that  he  has  made  so  popular. 

Sol  is  a  success  as  a  merchant,  because  he 
has  a  genuine  affection  for  people.  When  he 
saj's  "a  man  Is  human,"  he  Is  not  apologiz- 
ing ,  .  ,  but  rather  he  uses  the  phrase  as  a 
term  of  respect  and  privilege. 

Many  people  could  undoubtedlv  find  more 
eloquent  ways  of  describing  Sol'  as  a  mer- 
chandiser and  a  humanitarian.  My  thinking 
Is  obviously  affected  by  having  been  In  this 
Industry  for  over  forty  years,  but  I  think  we 
will  all  agree  that  as  far  as  Sol  Is  concerned 
"the  quality  went  in  before  the  name  went 
on"  .  .  .  and  also  after. 

On  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues  here  tonight, 
who  are  part  of  the  mass  manufacturing  and 
distributing  industry,  we  sincerely  and  re- 
spectfully express  our  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  Sol  as  a  businessman  ,  ,  ,  as  a  civic 
and  community  leader  .  .  .  and,  particularly 
tonight,  as  a  humanitarian,  who  knows  that 
there  is  only  one  answer  to  that  famous 
question  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?" 


the  American  flag  from  33.000  equal- 
sized  kernels  of  golden  wheat.  Each 
kernel  of  wheat  was  dipped  in  special  oil 
paint,  then  put  in  place  witli  tweezers. 

This  amazing  work  of  art  has  won 
many  prizes,  and  has  been  on  display  in 
Los  Angeles  in  the  public  library.  In  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  in  recruiting 
ofiflces  of  the  armed  services. 

The  late  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  com- 
mended Mr.  Casaubon  for  his  efforts,  and 
the  unusual  flag  has  been  featured  In 
Ripley's  "Believe  It  or  Not." 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Casaubon  for 
his  creative  and  patriotic  efforts.  This 
unusual  flag  is  made  from  the  golden 
grain  which  represents  the  natural  re- 
souices  of  our  country.  The  grain  was 
then  colored  and  formed  into  the  flag. 
This  combination  of  natural  wealth  and 
creative  development  by  man  Is  what  has 
made  America  great.  Mr.  Casaubon  "s 
flag,  a  patriotic  harvest  for  our  inspira- 
tion. 


Unusual  Flag  Is  Patriotic  Haryest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OP    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE -OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October.  22,  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  amazing  and  patriotic 
accomplishment  of  my  constituent,  Mr. 
Theophile  Casaubon,  of  "Van  Nuys,  Calif, 
Mr.  Casaubon,  who  is  now  60  years  old, 
began  as  a  boy  of  9  to  make  a  replica  of 


Peace  Still  Threatened  in  the  Middle  East 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

OP   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October,  22,  1966 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
simmering  Middle  East  once  again 
threatens  to  boll  over  In  armed  conflict 
between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  and 
once  again  the  Department  of  State  Is 
to  be  found  with  its  head  in  the  sand  un- 
willing to  take  a  stand  even  where  Im- 
portant American  economic  interests  are 
Involved. 

Mr.  Hedrick  Smith  reports  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  17,  1966,  that  the 
League  of  Arab  States  has  Increased  Its 
efforts  to  boycott  American  firms  doing 
business  in  Israel,  A  meeting  of  the  13 
countries  which  comprise  the  Arab 
League  Is  scheduled  for  November  16. 
1966,  to  consider  an  embargo  on  the  Pord 
Motor  Co.,  Phllco,  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp,,  and  RCA.  Mr.  Smith  writes  that 
the  boycott  Is  Imposed  against  countries 
that  have  factories  or  assembly  plants  In 
Israel  either  run  by  the  parent  concern 
or  its  agent  companies  that  import  Is- 
rael products:  companies  that  help  Is- 
rael prospect  for  oil  or  other  natural  re- 
sources that  will  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy; companies  that  provide  consultant 
or  technical  services  to  Israel  industry 
or  grant  Israel  companies  manufactur- 
ing rights. 

The  step-up  in  economic  warfare  by  the 
Arab  League  corresponds  to  a  sharply 
increasing  rate  of  incidents  on  the  Sy- 
rian-Israel border  in  recent  months. 
Since  January  1965  Israel  has  suffered 
61  cases  of  murder,  sabotage,  and  mine- 
laying  perpetrated  by  armed  infiltrators. 
It  is  clear  that  this  type  of  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity has  been  planned  and  carried  out 
by  Syrian  authorities  a«  part  of  their 
overall  plan  to  conduct  a  "peoples  war 
of  liberation"  in  which  the  objective  Is 
the  destruction  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  September  and  October  1966  alone, 
the  following  incidents  of  armed  infiltra- 
tion into  Israel  territory  occurred: 


^6c»iA  ao  a  uuj-  ui  j»  tu  uuMLc  »  Tcpuca  oi     iioH  iTito  lsra€l  territory  occurred: 
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themselyes:  to  raise  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  of  health:  to  Identify  with  their 
own  gov«Tiinent;  to  develop  the  will  to  fight 
back  against  terrorism,  bcised  on  the  knowl- 
edg«  that  they  can  win. 

The  public  attention  given  to  our  problem* 
sometimes  seems  to  obscure  the  fact  that  but 
for  our  basic  readiness  to  fight  such  a  war, 
in  such  an  area,  and  at  such  a  distance,  the 
problems  would  be  Insurmountable.  The 
record  of  solid  accomplishments  has  been  far 
more  spectacular  than  the  problems  en* 
countered.  Let  me  touch  briefly  on  Just  a 
few  of  them. 

The  rapid  bullclup  of  our  force?  generated 
enormous  requirements  for  bases,  airfields, 
porta,  and  other  f.iclUties.  The  civilian  con- 
struction program  supervised  by  the  Navy's 
Pacllltles  Engineering  Command,  Is  the  larg- 
est In  the  world.  And  uniformed  SeaBee 
unlta  themselves  have  contributed  mightily 
to  constructing  the  vast  infrastructure  neces- 
aary  for  a  major  war  in  a  primitive,  remote 
area.  Their  battlefield  construction  miracles 
have  been  matched  by  the  heroism  of  the 
Individual  SeaBees  In  actual  combat. 

The  infiltration  of  war  supplies  to  the  Viet 
Cong  from  the  sea  posed  a  serious  problem. 
The  Navy's  answer  was  Market  Time,  an 
sntl-infUtratloA  patrol  which  was  established, 
HxtX  with  Navy  destroyer-type  ships  and 
mlnecraft;  then  supplemented  by  Coast 
Ouard  cutters  to  operate  closer  Inshore. 
Later,  the  new  Swift  boats  were  added  and 
the  coast  was  virtually  closed  to  Infiltration 
from  the  sea.  I  thlnfc  that  Market  Time  has 
been  as  effective  as  any  single  operation  of 
the  war. 

With  the  coast  sealed  off,  it  wa^,  necessary 
to  close  the  rivers  of  the  Mekong  Delta  to 
Viet  Cong  use.  Out  of  this  necessity.  Opera- 
tion Game  Warden  was  born.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  the  Navy  Ships  Systems 
Command  contracted  for  and  began  delivery 
erf  fast,  rugged  river  patrol  boats.  Game 
Warden  Is  an  experienced  force  now,  and  the 
Navy  has  returned  to  river  warfare  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Civil  War.  Market  Time 
and  Game  Warden  may  in  fact  become  the 
model  for  counterlnsurgency  op>erations  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  where  waterways  are 
primary  highways. 

Tou  all  know  the  Job  being  done  by  our 
carrier  forces  and  carr  er  pilots.  It  Is  only 
necessary  to  mention  thc»a  because  you  are 
already  aware  of  the  major  contribution  they 
are  making.  But  you  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  less  glamorotiB  operations  of  the  logistics 
mpport  forces  who  operate  on  Just  as  gruel- 
ing a  schedule  to  supply  the  carrier  forces 
with  the  bullets  and  bombs  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  support  they  need  to  continue  their 
day  and  night  pounding  of  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  targets. 

MMical  miracles  are  being  worked  daily: 
by  Doctors,  Corpsmen,  and  hospitals  ashore; 
by  our  hospital  ship  Repose;  and  by  the  Air 
Force's  air  evacuation  program.  Recovery 
rates  among  our  wounded  are  the  highest  we 
have  ever  known. 

The  achievement*  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  System  will  almost  certainly 
be  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  conflict. 
You  have  ill  heard  that  MSTS  deUvers  more 
than  800,000  measurement  tons  of  cargo  to 
Southeast  Asia  each  month. 

We  of  the  Navy,  while  devoting  full  effort 
to  Southeast  Asia,  are  not  neglecting  to  look 
ahead. 

Let  me  briefly  explore  at  least  the  short- 
term  future  with  you. 

For  the  foreseeable  futiire,  we  will  con- 
ttntie  to  require  the  umbrella  provided  by 
ntwlear  deterrent  forces.  It  is  expected  that 
in  the  futiu-e  sea-based  missile  systems  will 
have  to  provtds  the  major  part  of  that  de- 
tmentL 

Th*  PoUrls  -program  la  a  tribute  to  the 
dlllgenc*,  pencrrerence  and  daring  of  the 
VtCTf  Indiistiy  team.    Since   George   Wash' 


ington  deployed  from  Char!e?:*on  In  Novem- 
ber of  1960,  an  of  the  41  programmed  boats 
have  been  l.iunched.  38  have  been  commis- 
sioned and  35  deployed  George  Washington 
has  since  returned  to  the  United  States,  has 
been  overhauled  and  refitted  to  carry  the 
Improved  A3  missile.  ,ind  has  deployed  once 
again. 

The  A3  has  hit  the  tar!?et  in  46  out  of  48 
Rttenipts.  We  anticipate  a  manifold  in- 
crease in  power  and  efTectivene.=«  in  the  pro- 
po8e<i  follow-on  Poseidon  program  along  with 
A3  re. lability. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  continues  to  ab- 
sorb a  major  share  of  our  c.lorts  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  complex  package  comprising 
.^SW.  we  are  Improvins;  the  sensors  neces- 
sary for  submarine  detection  and  the  weap- 
ons necessary  fc>r  submarine  destruction. 
We  envisage  the  p<x=slbllity  of  a  war  con- 
fined to  the  sea  with  little  or  no  associated 
l.ind  action.  This  would  be  a  guerrilla-tyiie 
warfa-'e  at  sea.  a-.vay  from  our  .'hore.s — a  con- 
test of  attrition  w.hlch  we  must  be  able  to 
sust.ain  and  to  win — and  for  which  a  full 
ASW  capability  is  essential. 

Follow-on  nuclear  carriers  to  the  Enter- 
prise are  programmed  to  be  Introduced  Into 
the  fleet  In  alternate  succeeding  years. 
When  coupled  with  new  and  more  capable 
carrier-based  planes  and  weTpons  systems, 
their  effectiveness  will  be  high.  The  A6  In- 
truder and  A7  Corsair  II.  which  are  now 
Joining  Fleet  squadrons,  will  provide  the  at- 
tack punch  ^hlle  the  F-4J  Sparrow  missile 
system  and  the  F-lllB  Phoenix  missile  sys- 
tem will  provide  the  necessary  anti-air  pro- 
tection. 

We  are  developing  a  new  concept  in  sup- 
port of  amphibious  warfare,  the  LHA  concept, 
A  single  ship,  with  diverse  capabilities  here- 
tofore accomplished  by  four  or  five  individ- 
ual .ships,  win  provide  a  single  ship  capability 
to  handle  threats  of  vajying  degries.  The 
LH.\  progra.-n  will  Include  in  one  ship  the 
ability  to  operate  helicopters,  the  ability  to 
provide  amphibious  assault  craft:  It  will  be 
a  troop  sh'p,  and  will  carry  initial  landing 
stores  plus  resupply  equipment.  This  will 
give  th^  Marine  Corps  greater  flexibility  and 
mobility  to  carry  out  Its  ml.ssion.  The  same 
amphibious  lift  task  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  reduction  of  25  percent  in  personnel. 

The  Navy  will  also  maJce  lt«  contribution 
to  tlie  strategic  mobility  of  Army  forces. 
This  will  flow  from  the  f.ast  deployment 
logistics  ship — FDL  concept  -a  Navy-orlgl- 
natec  concept.  These  high-.^peed  ships, 
loaded  and  deployed  forward,  or  held  in 
readiness  netu^  Army  bases,  will  provide  high- 
speed lift  for  Army  equipment.  While  sup- 
plies would  converge  on  a  troubled  spot  In 
FDL  .ships,  personnel  to  "marry  up"  with  the 
equipment  would  be  airlifted  to  nearby  air- 
fields where  men  and  equipment  would  be 
reconstituted  as  combnt  effect ive  units  In 
the  C'Verseas  area.  With  a  cruise  speed  of 
25  kr.ots  and  their  enorm.ous  cargo-carrying 
capacity,  these  FDL  ships  in  a  proper  mix  of 
airlif'  and  pre-posltioned  equipment  pro- 
vide the  response  times  we  need. 

As  I  indicated  in  the  early  part  of  this  XaDh. 
the  key  to  our  performance  in  Vietnam  today 
is  the  hard  core  of  dedicated,  well-trained 
and  highly  motivated  people  who  make  up 
today's  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Never  in 
our  past  history  were  we  able  to  deploy  such 
a  large  force  of  true  professionals  at  such  a 
remote  and  primitive  area  so  quickly  and 
so  effectively. 

The  developments  which  will  mark  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  tlBe  future,  will 
provide  the  knowledge,  the  means,  and  the 
hardwTire  to  make  the  naval  forces  ever  more 
powerful  and  effective  instruments  of  na- 
tional pMDllcy.  The  thread  which  la  woven 
Into  the  fabric  which  holds  together  all 
these  concepts,  hardware  and  national  policy, 
la  people.  It  is  these  people  who  provide  the 
strength  and  true  test  of  success.  In  the 
final  analysis,   the   threads   are   directly   re- 


lated to  the  moral  fiber  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  who  may  chooee  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  They 
will  be  trained  in  exciting  new  disciplines 
and  w'iU,  perhaps,  speak  a  technical  language 
we  will  have  difficulty  comprehending — but 
they  wUl  be  marked  by  the  same  qualities 
of  dedication,  high  motivation,  discipline 
and  spirit  which  are  today  the  true  mark  of 
a  Navv  man. 


Sol  Polk:  Humanitarian  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
September  25  of  this  year.  Mr.  Sam 
Kaplan,  executive  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  of 
Chicago,  delivered  a  moving  tribute  to 
Sol  Polk  at  the  B'nai  B'rith  Foundation 
1966  Humanitarian  Award  dinner.  Mr, 
Polk,  a  businessman  and  outstanding 
civic  leader,  and  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity— local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional— -R-as  the  recipient  of  this 
cherished  award  of  the  foundation, 

Sol  Polk's  business  has  always  been- 
people.  In  the  days  before  it  was  popular 
to  be  concerned  and  Involved  in  the 
needs  of  others,  in  the  days  before  it  was 
the  vogue  to  be  an  activist  In  social  wel- 
fare, Sol  Polk  was  In  the  forefront  fight- 
ing for  the  individual  and  his  dignity.  I 
say  this  because  I  knew  and  respected 
Sol  Polk  in  those  days. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Mr.  Kaplan  Uics 
the  Hebrew,  "Tzdoka,"  for  It  means 
charity  and  justice.  Sol  Polk  recognizes 
the  claims  of  the  poor,  the  helpless  and 
the  underprivileged. 

It  is  this  quality — the  ability  to  recog- 
nize each  individual  for  his  own  merit 
and  to  help  the  individual  when  in 
need — that  makes  my  friend,  Sol  Polk,  a 
truly  great  humanitarian  and  a  great 
American. 

Sol  Polk  represents  the  American  Ideal 
of  brotherhood  and  fraternal  love  as 
few  men  do. 

I  am  particulalry  proud,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  fact  that  Sol  Polk  is  not  only  an 
outstanding  businessman  of  the  Uth  Dis- 
trict, but  that  his  huge  enterprise  got  Its 
start  in  the  very  heart  of  my  district. 

Since  the  Polk  family  started  its  first 
retail  appliance  store,  the  family,  includ- 
ing Sol's  brothers  and  sister,  have  built 
this  business  into  one  of  the  truly  great 
merchandising  landmarks  of  Chicago 
and  the  United  States.  '    •> 

It  Is  that  much  more  significant  ^hat 
while  he  was  devoting  so  much  time^ 
building  tills  very  successful  business 
institute,  which  creates  jobs  for  the  tens 
of  thousands  In  American  industry,  he 
was  able  to  find  time  for  his  humani- 
tarian activities. 

At  this  very  impressive  banquet,  praise 
was  heaped  upon  Sol  Polk  by  Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  Gov,  Otto  Kemer,  Presi- 
dent   Johnson,    and    Dr.    Wexler,   the 
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president  of  the  B'nai  B'rith,  and  many 
others. 

Mr.   Speaker,   Included  with   my   re- 
marks is  the  speech  by  Mr.  Kaplan  which, 
to  a  great  exent,  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
the  evening.    The  speech  follows: 
EEM.-iRKS  BT  Sam  Kaplan,  at  the  B'nai  B'rith 

Foundation     1966     Humanitarian     Award 

Dinner    Honoring    Sol     Polk,    Held    in 

Chicago  on  September   25,   1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Wexler,  Sol.  Rev- 
erend Clergy,  Distinguished  Guests,  Fellow 
Humanitarians,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this 
program — like  everything  associated  with 
Sol  Polk — Is  running  on  a  tight  schedule. 
I  have  been  given  five  minutes  to  talk  to  you 
about  Sol,  but  even  In  a  "Polk-size"  five 
minutes,  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  the  com- 
plete story. 

First,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  we 
had  no  problem  at  all  in  selecting  a  night 
and  a  time  for  this  dinner.  Any  night  after 
ten  o'clock  or  any  Sunday  after  six  o'clock 
was  OK  with  Sol  ...  or  any  other  time 
that  was  favorable  for  this  worthy  cause.  So 
what  day  do  you  think  they  picked?  My 
■wife's  and  my  grandson's  birthday!  In  the 
words  of  Dean  Martin,  "My  June  and  I  thank 
you  for  joining  us  In  this  birthday  cele- 
bration." 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  Sol 
as  a  businessman  and  as  an  outstanding 
civic  leader  and  citizen  of  the  community — 
local,  national  and  International. 

I  first  met  Sol  and  his  family  at  their 
original  store  at  3334  North  Central  almost 
thirty  years  ago,  and  the  record  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  Is  known  by  everyone  In 
this  room  and  represents  a  rather  straight- 
forward formula — hard  work.  Integrity  and 
imagination.  This  Is  the  formula  that  has 
made  Sol  successful,  not  only  In  his  busi- 
ness, but  also  in  his  many  community  and 
civic  activities.  He  can  think  only  In  "Polk- 
size"  terms,  whether  it  is  business  or  a  civic 
activity. 

I  don't  know  the  sales  and  profit  figures  of 
their  first  years  In  business  approximately 
thirty  years  ago,  and  while  Sol  still  does  not 
publish  any  sales  figures,  the  record  of  his 
company's  growth  is  well  known. 

We  all  know  Sol  as  an  outspoken  man  of 
great  vigor  and  force.  He  has  been  known  to 
use  some  four-lett*r  words,  but  Important 
In  his  vocabulary  of  four-letter  words  ire 
words  such  as  pity  .  .  .  duty  .  .  .  help  .  .  . 
love  .  .  .  and  many  others,  which  should 
give  the  category  a  much  better  acceptance 
In  parlor  conversation. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  once  wrote,  "Every- 
one lives  by  selling  something."  Sol  Polk 
has  gone  one  better  ...  he  doesn't  sell 
things,  he  sells  Ideas  .  .  .  and  his  ability  to 
recognize  new  concepts  and  Ideas  Is  what 
makes  him  an  outstanding  merchandiser. 
To  Sol,  a  frost-free  refrigerator  Isn't  steel, 
condensers  and  Insulation,  but  convenience 
and  better  health  ...  a  crisp  salad  ...  or  a 
cold  drink.  He  doesn't  sell  ranges  with  self- 
cleaning  ovens,  or  washers  with  an  automatic 
brain,  but  delicious  food  .  .  .  convenience 
;  .  .  and  more  hours  of  leisure.  Color  TV 
sets,  to  Sol,  aren't  sophisticated  marvels  made 
up  of  hand-wired  or  printed  circuits,  tubes 
and  tuners  .  .  ,  they  are  open  windows  to 
entertainment,  education,  world  affairs  .  .  . 
they  are  economy  and  convenience. 

I  saw  something  in  the  newspaper  that 
could  have  happened  In  Sol's  Waukegan 
store  ...  A  newly  married  couple  went  into 
a  store  several  weeks  ago.  Introduced  them- 
selves as  Lucy  and  Pat  Nugent,  and  told  the 
salesman  that  they  were  setting  up  a  home  In 
Austin,  Texas,  and  were  interested  in  a  large 
color  TV.  The  salesman,  naturally,  asked 
them,  "Don't  you  have  a  TV?"  Lucy  an- 
swered, "Yes  .  .  .  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
tiave  a  small  TV  station  in  Austin." 

But — large  or  small — Sol  doesn't  sell  appli- 
ances as  machines  ...  he  sells  only  the 
beneflta  to  his  custcxmers. 


Sol's  approach  toward  charitable  and  hu- 
manitarian activities  geto  the  benefit  of  this 
same  type  of  thinking,  because  he  knows  that 
in  order  to  make  a  better  society  you've  got 
to  make  society  better  for  the  people,  and  he 
knows  that  this  will  result  in  a  long-range 
benefit  that  will  contribute  to  the  gro'wth 
and  well-being  of  the  entire  community. 

Many  of  the  people  in  this  room  know  the 
Hebrew  word  often  heard  at  meetings  like 
this— the  word  "TZDOBIA,"  which  has  come 
to  have  the  common,  well-accepted  meaning 
of  "cliarlty."  Actually,  there  are  other  proper 
meanings  for  this  word  which  have  greater 
interest  to  Sol.  "TZDOKA"  also  means  "Jus- 
tice" and  "righteousness."  In  other  words, 
his  generosity  in  material  things  and  ser\'- 
Ices  is  done  out  of  a  sense  of  justice  and 
righteousness  and  not  In  the  form  of  charity 
to  the  community.  He  recognizes  the  claims 
of  the  poor,  the  helpless  and  the  under- 
privileged against  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  help  them,  and  he  also  recognizes  that 
everyone  is  entitled  to  the  pri\-llege  and 
freedom  of  giving  and  helping  others. 

Sol's  ability  to  sell  benefits — whether  ap- 
pliances or  civic  and  community  improve- 
ments— has  won  him  many  distinctions  and 
awards.  Including  the  award  of  "Retailer  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Brand  Names  Foundation. 
But  .  ,  ,  as  important  as  the  famous  brand 
names  listed  from  "A  to  Z"  on  his  letter- 
head are  many  other  well-known  names — the 
charities,  institutions  and  organizations  that 
he  has  helped  over  the  years. 

As  we  all  know.  Sol  hasn't  confined  his  ac- 
tivities to  Jewish  charities.  The  "famous 
brand  names"  on  the  list  of  his  civic  and 
community  activities  cover  all  religions,  races 
and  creeds.  He  is  a  one-man  ecumenical 
"White  Tornado"  in  his  charitable  and  civic 
work  .  .  .  and  even  in  his  business.  Sol 
doesn't  claim  to  have  originated  Christ- 
mas .  .  .  but  he  has  contributed  much  to 
that  season's  Joy  and  good  will  with  the 
beautiful  Christmas  trees  and  the  full-size 
Santas  that  he  has  made  so  popular. 

Sol  is  a  success  as  a  merchant,  because  he 
has  a  genuine  affection  for  people.  When  he 
says  "a  man  Is  human,"  he  is  not  apiologiz- 
Ing  .  .  ,  but  rather  he  uses  the  phrase  as  a 
term  of  respect  and  privilege. 

Many  people  could  undoubtedly  find  more 
eloquent  ways  of  describing  Sol  as  a  mer- 
chandiser and  a  humanitarian.  My  thinking 
is  obviously  affected  by  having  been  in  this 
Industry  for  over  forty  years,  but  I  think  we 
will  all  agree  that  as  far  as  Sol  is  concerned 
"the  quality  went  in  before  the  name  went 
on"  .  .  .  and  also  after. 

On  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues  here  tonight, 
who  are  part  of  the  mass  manufacturing  and 
distributing  industry,  we  sincerely  and  re- 
spectfully express  our  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  Sol  as  a  businessman  ...  as  a  civic 
and  community  leader  .  .  .  and,  particularly 
tonight,  as  a  humanitarian,  who  knows  that 
there  is  only  one  answer  to  that  famous 
question  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  "Am  I  my 
brotlier's  keeper?" 


Unusual  Flag  Is  Patriotic  Harrett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OP    CAlirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Saturday.  October,  22,  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  amazing  and  j>atriotic 
accomplishment  of  my  constituent,  Mr. 
Theophile  Casaubon,  of  Van  Nuys,  Calif, 
Mr.  Casaubon,  ^who  is  now  60  years  old, 
began  as  a  boy  of  9  to  make  a  replica  of 


the  American  flag  from  33.000  equal- 
sized  kernels  of  golden  wheat.  Each 
kernel  of  wheat  was  dipped  in  special  oil 
paint,  then  put  In  place  with  tweezers. 

This  amazing  work  of  art  has  won 
many  prizes,  and  has  been  on  display  in 
Los  Angeles  in  the  public  library,  in  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  in  recruiting 
offices  of  the  armed  services. 

The  late  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  com- 
mended Mr.  Casaubon  for  his  efforts,  and 
the  unusual  flag  has  been  featured  In 
Ripley's  "Believe  It  or  Not." 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Casaubon  for 
his  creative  and  patriotic  efforts.  This 
unusual  flag  is  made  from  the  golden 
grain  which  represents  the  natural  re- 
souices  of  our  country.  The  grain  was 
then  colored  and  formed  Into  the  flag. 
This  combination  of  natural  wealth  and 
creative  development  by  man  Is  what  has 
made  America  great.  Mr.  Casaubon  "s 
flag,  a  patriotic  harvest  for  .our  inspira- 
tion. 


Peace  Still  Threatened  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October,  22.  1966 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
simmering  Middle  East  once  again 
threatens  to  boll  over  in  armed  conflict 
between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  and 
once  again  the  Department  of  State  is 
to  be  found  with  Its  head  in  the  sand  un- 
willing to  take  a  stand  even  where  im- 
portant American  economic  interests  are 
involved. 

Mr.  Hedrick  Smith  reports  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  17,  1966,  that  the 
League  of  Arab  States  has  increased  Its 
efforts  to  boycott  American  firms  doing 
business  in  Israel.  A  meeting  of  the  13 
countries  which  comprise  the  Arab 
League  is  scheduled  for  November  16, 
1966,  to  consider  an  embargo  on  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Philco,  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp..  and  RCA.  Mr.  Smith  writes  that 
the  boycott  Is  imposed  against  countries 
that  have  factories  or  assembly  plants  In 
Israel  either  run  by  the  parent  concern 
or  its  agent  companies  that  import  Is- 
rael products;  companies  that  help  Is- 
rael prospect  for  oil  or  other  natural  re- 
sources that  will  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy; companies  that  pro'vlde  consultant 
or  technical  services  to  Israel  industry 
or  grant  Israel  companies  manufactur- 
ing lights. 

The  step-up  in  economic  warfare  by  the 
Arab  League  corresponds  to  a  sharply 
Increasing  rate  of  Incidents  on  the  Sy- 
rian-Israel border  in  recent  months. 
Since  January  1965  Israel  has  suffered 
61  cases  of  murder,  sabotage,  and  mine- 
laying  perpetrated  by  armed  inflltrators. 
It  is  clear  that  this  tjrpe  of  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity has  been  planned  and  carried  out 
by  Syrian  authorities  aa  part  of  their 
overall  plan  to  conduct  a  "peoples  war 
of  liberation"  In  which  the  objective  Is 
the  destruction  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  September  and  October  1966  alone, 
the  following  incidents  of  armed  infiltra- 
tion into  Israel  territory  occurred : 
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September  6,  1966:  At  0700  hours,  near 
the  village  of  Shear  Yashuv,  near  the  Sy- 
rian border,  a  tractor  drawing  a  flat 
trailer  hit  a  landmine  laid  in  Israel  ter- 
ritory at  a  spot  about  150  meters  west  of 
the  denillitarized  zone.  The  tractor  and 
the  trailer  were  at  the  time  carrying  a 
group  of  civilian  laborers  engaged  in 
land  reclamation  work  nearby.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  mine  explosion,  seven  of  the 
laborers  were  injured,  two  of  them  se- 
riously. Fresh  footprints  of  a  single  per- 
son led  to  the  scene  of  the  incident  from 
the  direction  of  the  Syrian  military  posi- 
tion of  Tel-Azazlyat  and  returned  in  the 
same  direction. 

September  7,  1966:  At  1940  hours,  an 
Israel  patrol,  moving  north  of  the  villaere 
of  Kfar  Yuval,  in  Upper  Galilee,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Syrlan-Lebanese-Israel 
borders.  Intercepted  a  group  of  four 
armed  persons  crossing  from  the  Syrian 
border  into  Israel.  The  Israel  patrol 
opened  fire.  Two  of  the  group  were 
killed  and  the  other  two  escaped.  The 
two  infiltrators  who  were  killed  were 
found  to  be  wearing  khakhi  dress  and 
were  armed  with  submachlneguns  of  the 
Carl  Oustav  type. 

September  9,  1966:  At  1245  hours,  an 
Israel  Jeep  traveling  on  a  road  west 
of  the  Syrian  military  position  of  Tel- 
Azazlyat,  in  the  northern  Galilee,  and 
about  600  meters  from  the  spot  where  the 
tractor  was  mined  on  September  6,  hit 
a  landmine.  As  a  result  of  the  explosion, 
three  soldiers  traveling  in  the  Jeep  were 
injured. 

September  13,  1966:  A  water  pipeline 
leadjjig  from  Arad  to  Massada  was  found 
damaged  at  a  spot  10  kilometers  east 
of  Arad  and  about  10  kilometers  south 
of  the  Jordanian  border.  Fresh  foot- 
prints of  three  persons  were  foimd  lead- 
ing north  toward  the  Jordanian-Israel 
demarcation  line. 

September  25,  1966:  An  act  of  sabo- 
tage was  discovered  this  morning  In  an 
electric  transformer  supplying  current 
for  a  water  pump.  The  transformer  Is 
located  6  kilometers  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea  works.  Footprints  of  two  persons 
were  found  leading  east  toward  the  de- 
marcation line  with  Jordan. 

October  3, 1966:  At  2030  hours,  fire  was 
opened  upon  a  police  patrol  vehicle  trav- 
eling on  the  roaa  between  Modl'in  and 
Mlshmar-Ayalon,  not  far  from  the  Jor- 
danian-Israel border.  Two  persons  were 
seen  retreating  into  Jordan.  One  police- 
man was  Injured. 

October  7-8,  1966:  Just  before  mid- 
night on  October  7,  demolition  charges 
exploded  underneath  two  apartment 
buildings  in  the  Romema  quarter  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem.. A  few  minutes  later,  a  third 
charge  exploded  while  a  fourth  charge 
was  dlsawered  and  defused  in  time. 
These  chaises  had  been  placed  adjacent 
to  the  suppor^ig  columns  of  the  build- 
ings, with  time  fuSes.  Two  apartments 
were  partially  demolished,  some  degree  of 
damage  was  caused  to  nine  other  apart- 
ments, and  four  civilian  occupants  were 
Injured.  The  tracks  of  two  men  wearing 
rubfaer-soled  footwear  led  from  the  scene 
of  the  incident  to  the  Jordan  border. 

October  8.  1966:  At  2300  hours,  several 
ezploslona  were  heard  and  flames  ob- 


served at  a  spot  about  1,500  meters  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Israel  villape  of  Shaar 
Ha-Golan.  which  Is  In  the  Jordan  Valley 
south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  A  jeep  con- 
taining six  members  of  the  border  police 
set  out  to  investigate.  While  proceeding 
along  a  dirt  road  in  regular  use  by  the 
local  farmer.s.  and  at  a  .'^pot  about  10 
meters  from  where  the  explosions  had 
taken  place,  the  jeep  was  blown  up  by 
a  landmine  laid  in  the  road.  Four  of  its 
occupants  were  killed  and  the  other  two 
wounded.  The  targets  of  the  initial  ex- 
plosions were  a  tool  shed  and  a  farm 
trailer,  both  destroyed.  They  were  In 
a  field  belonging  to  the  village,  about 
1.500  meters  from  the  Syrian  border. 
Tracks  of  three  men  wearing  rubber- 
soled  footwear  lead  toward  the  border 
from  the  scene. 

The  physical  evidence  indicated  that 
the  landmine  was  of  a  very  large  mili- 
tary antitank  type,  and  that  there  were 
five  demolition  explosive.';.  The  mine  and 
the  demolition  charges  were  laid  with  a 
degree  of  proficiency  indicating  profes- 
sional training. 

October  11.  1966:  At  1115  hourri,  a  mine 
was  discovered  in  a  field  about  600  meters 
northeast  of  Maayan-Baruch  in  upper 
Galilee  and  about  150  meters  from  the 
Israel-Syrian  border.  The  mine  was 
found  by  fanners.  The  mine  is  of  the 
type  used  by  the  Syrian  Army  The  field 
in  which  the  mine  was  spotted  had  been 
plowed  10  days  previously. 

That  these  incidents  are  part  of  Syria's 
plan  to  "liberate"  Palestine  by  means  of 
force  is  clearly  evident  from  statements 
made  by  the  Syrian  Government.  Thus, 
the  President  of  Syria,  Al-Atassi,  speak- 
ing on  the  occasion  of  Syrfan  Independ- 
ence Day  on  March  7.  1966,  said; 

Through  their  p«i.si  experience  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  In  their  fight  against  all  Imperialist 
forces,  our  people  have  become  convinced 
that  the  all-out  peoples'  war  of  liberation  Is 
the  only  road  to  the  liberation  of  Palestine. 

Tlie  following  day  Pre.<^idpnt  Al-Ata.ssi 
declared: 

The  Palestine  b.iitle  is  a  liberation  war 
In  tfce  complete  sense  of  the  word  The  rev- 
olution believes  that  delaying  the  b.ittle  only 
increases  the  enemy's  power. 

The  full  practical  .significance  of  this 
concept  was  spelled  out  in  a  statement  in 
the  Syrian  daily  El  Baath  on  March  13, 
1966,  which  was  broadcast  the  same  day 
on  R.adio  Damascus: 

The  Arab  people  demands  armed  struggle 
and  day  by  day  incessant  confrontation, 
through  a  ttital  war  of  liberation  In  whlcii  all 
the  Arabs  will  participate,  and  the  Pales- 
tinians at  their  head.  We  expect  the  Arab 
leaders  to  understand  the  axiom  that  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points  Is  a 
straight  line,  and  the  shortest  road  to  victory 
Is  through  armed  strviggle 

Coinciding  with  the  shai-p  increase  In 
armed  attacks  by  Syria  against  Israel 
territory  is  an  Increase  in  the  tempo  of 
the  Arab  League's  boycott  aictivities. 
Mr.  Smith  reports  that  to  some  ardent 
Arab  nationalists  the  culmination  of  a 
steady  buildup  in  boycott  activities  rep- 
resents a  make-or-break  test.  However, 
the  most  disturbing  part  of  Mr.  Smith's 
article  is  his  observation  that — 

Still  others,  most  notably  the  United 
States   Government,   would   like   to   avert  a 


head-on  cla.sh  with  its  inevitable  political 
overtones.  But  'Washington's  hands  are 
technically  tied  by  a  Congressional  resolu- 
tion approvetl  in  June  1965  which  asserts 
that  it  is  against  United  States  policy  to 
recognize  a  foreign  boycott  against  a  friendly 
nation. 

Even  to  complain  about  the  Arab  boycoii 
or  to  help  negotiate  a  solution  to  the  present 
Impasse  would  be  to  recognize  the  bcAcoti. 
American   diplomats  feel. 

If  this  is  the  Department  of  State's 
po.'^ition.  as  Mr.  Smith  infers  it  is,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  it.  On  June  30. 
1965.  the  Congress  enacted  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Export  Contiol  .Act 
which  stated: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is  tlie 
policy  of  the  United  States  iai  to  oppose 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fos- 
tered or  imposed  by  foreii;n  countries  against 
other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States; 
and  (b)  to  encourage  and  request  domestic 
concerns  engaged  in  the  export  of  articles, 
materials,  supplies,  or  information,  to  refuse 
to  take  any  action,  including  the  furnishing 
of  Information  or  the  signing  of  agreements 
which  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  sup- 
porting the  restrictive  trade  practices  of 
boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  any  forei<;n 
country  against  another  country  friendly  to 
the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
act  or  in  the  legislative  hlstoiy  of  the  act 
which  woulf^  support  the  position  that 
the  United  States  cannot  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  boycott  against  a  country 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  If  the 
Department  of  State  does  in  fact  take 
this  position  it  can  only  be  because  it  de- 
sires to  avoid  any  involvement  in  the 
matter  and  In  ostrichlike  fashion  pre- 
tends that  there  is  no  problem. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  act  and  the  Intent  of  the  legis- 
lation is  clear  in  requiring  that  positive 
action  be  taken  by  the  executive  agencies 
to  oppose  boycotts  by  the  Arab  League 
countries  against  Israel. 

I  can  speak  with  some  knowledge  on 
this  matter  because  I  cosponsored  S.  984 
the  language  of  which  was  incorporated 
in  section  3  of  the  Export  Control  Act  on 
June  30,  1965.  This  represented  another 
use  of  my  efforts  to  place  some  restric- 
tions on  the  United  Arab  Republic's  ag- 
gressiveness which  goes  back  many 
years. 

In  1960  I  joined  in  cosponsoring  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tingusihed  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas!  to  the  Mutual  Security  Au- 
thorizatipn  Act  of  1960,  that  that  act 
and  Public  Law  480  be  administered  In 
such  a  way  as  to  give  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  the  United  States  favors,  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  international 
waterways  and  economic  cooperation 
between  recipient  nations. 

That  amendment  was  necessitated  by 
the  action  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
In  prohibiting  ships  carrying  cargoes 
either  from  or  to  the  State  of  Israel  from 
using  the  Suez  Canal.  I  stated  at  that 
time: 

I  believe  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  the 
United  States  stop  appeasing  dictators,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  In  definite  violation  of 
their  own  agreements  and  conventions.  The 
United  States  Is  now  contributing  about  (6 
and  >4  million  to  the  United  Nations  police 
force  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  border  between 
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Israel  and  Egypt — a  third  of  the  toUU  UJ*. 
appropriation.  All  of  this  could  be  averted 
If  we  were  not  constantly  encouraging  Irre- 
sponsible dictators. 

Despite  the  passage  of  this  amendment, 
President  Nasser  continued  and  con- 
tinues to  stop  Israel  ships  from  using 
the  Suez  Canal  and  to  deny  access  to  the 
canal  to  cargoes  to  or  from  Israel,  and 
to  boycott  ships  carrying  cargo  to  Israel. 
The  absurd  extent  to  which  the  Arab 
League  countries  have  gone  Is  described 
by  Mr.  Smith  as  follows : 

Several  years  ago  an  American  ship  arrived 
In  Beirut  to  unload  some  wheat  after  a  stop 
at  Haifa.  She  was  forced  to  go  to  Egypt  and 
unload  there  to  purge  herself,  then  take  on 
the  wheat  again  and  deliver  it  to  Beirut. 
More  recently.  American  vessels  have  been 
able  to  clear  themselves  of  the  blacklist  when 
they  delivered  American  food  shipments  to 
Cairo  by  declaring  they  would  not  rettlrn 
to  Israel  again. 

In  1963 — with  President  Nasser  becom- 
ing increasingly  more  involved  in  fight- 
ing in  Yemen,  using  United  States  aid 
to  take  the  place  of  money  he  was  wast- 
ing in  that  civil  war — I  tried  again. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  foreign- 
aid  authorization  bill  for  fi.scal  year  1964 
barring  aid  under  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  under  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. Public  Law  480,  to  any  country 
which  the  President  found  to  be  engaged 
In  or  preparing  for  aggres-sivc  military 
efforts  directed  against  the  United  States 
or  any  country  receiving  U.S.  aid.  Un- 
fortunately, In  order  to  secure  passage 
of  this  amendment,  an  "escape  clause" 
had  to  be  provided.  The  President  had  to 
make  findings  that  a  particular  country 
was  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggres- 
sive military  action  and,  if  such  finding 
was  made,  no  further  assistance  cculd  be 
given  until  the  President  made  a  further 
finding  that  such  aggre.ssion  or  prepara- 
tions for  such  aggression  had  ceased. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic  remained  in  a  state  of  unilater- 
ally declared  war  with  Israel,  despite  the 
fact  that  Israel  ships  'were  still  barred 
from  using  the  Suez  Canal,  despite  the 
fact  that  ships  carrying  cargoes  to  or 
from  Israel  could  not  traverse  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Nasser 
retained  upward  of  30.000  troops  in  Yem- 
en at  a  cost  of  more  than  $500,000  a 
day,  the  President  did  not  make  the  find- 
ings required  under  my  amendment. 

Aid  continued  to  flow  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  in  large  amount.s — $199.7 
million  in  fiscal  year  1963  and  $140.5  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1964. 

Repeatedly,  during  this  period,  I,  to- 
gether with  many  of  my  colleagues,  urged 
the  President  to  be  firm— to  insist  that 
as  a  condition  to  receiving  U.S.  economic 
aid,  the  United  Arab  Republic  be  required 
to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional comity  and  desist  from  fomenting 
aggression  in  the  Middle  East, 

Our  urgings  went  unheeded. 

Again  this  year,  I  was  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  on  the  Important  subject  of  con- 
tinued economic  aid  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  This  time,  however,  to  make 
certain  that  the  message  got  through  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  we  specified  In  the 
amendment  that  "no  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  act  to  the  United 


Arab  Republic."  But  in  order  to  obtain 
acceptance  of  the  amendment,  we  had  to 
insert  an  "out"  in  the  amendment  per- 
mitting the  President  to  continue  aid  if 
he  found  "that  such  assistance  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  further  that  such  assistance 
will  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  assist 
aggressive  actions  by  the  United  Arab 
Republic." 

I  had  begun  to  hope  that  these  efforts 
over  a  period  of  so  many  years  was  be- 
ginning to  have  some  results.  Recently 
top  administration  officials  announced 
that  there  is  no  expectation  of  an  early 
resumption  of  aid  to  Egypt.  However, 
Mr.  Hedrick  Smith's  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  has  occasioned  some  doubts 
in  my  mind.  How  could  the  American 
diplomats  with  whom  Mr.  Smith  dis- 
cussed the  boycott  against  Israel  contend 
that  they  could  not  even  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  boycott?  How  have 
these  diplomats  been  Instructed  by  the 
Department  of  State?  'What  Is  the  De- 
partment's policy  with  regard  to  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  which  states  U.S.  op- 
position to  the  boycott?  Precisely  how 
has  the  Department  of  State  carried  out 
this  provision  of  the  act  and  what  doe.s 
It  propose  to  do  In  the  fature  in  regard 
to  the  Arab  League  boycott  against 
Israel  ? 

I  am  addressing  today  a  letter  to  the 
Secretai-y  of  State  contaiiilng  these  ques- 
tions and  shall  have  further  comments 
on  these  matters  when  I  receive  his  reply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  CoNGREsioNAL  RECORD  Mr.  Hedrick 
Smith's  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  17.  1966,  and  a  table  compiled 
from  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  which  shows  the  num- 
ber of  reports  received  from  U.S.  com- 
mercial exporters  as  to  the  inquiries  they 
have  received  from  Arab  League  coun- 
tries relating  to  the  economic  boycott 
against  Israel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  17,  1966] 
Abab     Boycott     Challenging     Major    U.S. 

Corporations — Companies    Work    Behind 

Scene  To  OFFsirr  Efpect  of  13  Nations' 

Anti-Iseael      Policy — Ford,       Coca-Cola, 

AND  RCA.  Periled 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Cairo,  October  16. — The  Arab  boycott  of 
Israel,  in  effect  15  years,  is  posing  its  most 
striking  challenge  to  American  industry. 

Such  Industrial  giants  as  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  it-s  subsidiary,  the  Philco  Corpor,!,- 
tion,  Coca-Cola  International  Corporation, 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  the  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation  and  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  have  either  felt  the  bite  of  the  boycott 
or  are  working  to  avoid  a  threatened  embargo 
by  the  Arab  states. 

Action  or  Impending  action  against  these 
major  American  companies  has  set  off  ex- 
tensive behind-the-scenes  p>olltlcklng  and 
bargaining  In  the  sUent,  largely  hidden,  pres- 
sure game  that  aiiaee  from  the  Arab's  eco- 
nomic cold  war  with  Israel. 

The  Ford  and  Coca-Cola  cases  are  par- 
ticularly tricky  because  of  potential  reper- 
cussions of  a  boycott  on  their  widespread 
operations  In  the  Arab  world,  mostly  owned 
and  operated  by  Arab  businessmen. 

Both  companies  have  discreetly  approached 
Arab  ofSclala  wltti  offers  to  Increas*  their 
operations  In  Arab  countries  to  offlset 
planned  expansions  In  Israel,  which  got  them 


tn  trouble  in  the  first  place.  Their  argument 
Is  th.at  boycott  action  against  them  would 
work  against  Arab  economic  self-interest  In 
the  long  run. 

The  League  of  Arab  States,  formed  In  1945, 
consists  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Iraq, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Yemen,  Algeria,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Morocco,  the 
Sudan  and  Tunisia. 

The  situation  is  rapidly  approaching  a 
showdown.  The  Arab  Boycott  Committee, 
composed  of  the  13  Arab  countries  and  sev- 
eral small  states  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
region,  will  hold  Its  semi-annual  meeting  in 
Kuwait  on  Nov.  16  to  decide  whether  to 
blacklist  Ford  and  its  subsidiary,  Philco,  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation'  and  RCA. 
All  have  been  placed  on  the  agenda  for  the 
session  and  have  been  warned  against  deal- 
ing with  Lsrael.  General  Motors  may  also 
be  discussed. 

Zenith  and  Sears.  Roebuck  have  already 
been  blacklisted.  Zenith  for  Its  decision  to 
forsake  Arab  markets  and  produce  television 
sets  in  Jerusalem  and  Sears  out  of  apparent 
confusion  with  an  unrelated  British  com- 
pany named  Sears.  The  American  Sears  has 
nettled  boycott  officials  by  declining  even  to 
explain  its  innocence. 

To  some  ardent  Arab  nationalists,  this  fall, 
the  culmination  of  a  steady  buUd-up  In  boy- 
cott activities,  represents  a  make-or-break 
test.  Others  see  the  situation  In  reverse:  a 
deliberate  attempt  by  Israel  to  "up  the  ante" 
by  soliciting  offers  from  important  American 
manufacturers  to  pose  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  boycott. 

StlU  others,  most  notably  the  United  States 
Government,  would  like  to  avert  a  head-on 
economic  cl.ash  with  its  inevitable  political 
overtones.  But  'Washington's  hands  are 
technically  tied  by  a  Congressional  resolution 
approved  in  June.  1965.  which  5S6erts  that  it 
is  against  United  States  policy  to  recognize 
a  foreign  ijoycott  against  a  friendly  nation. 

Even  to  complain  about  the  Arab  boycott 
or  to  help  negotiate  a  solution  to  the  present 
impasse  woiHd  be  to  recognize  the  boycott. 
American  diplomats  feel. 

Furthermore,  while  the  United  States 
presses  its  own  embargoes  against  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam,  among  others.  It  Is  an  awk- 
ward position  to  protest  to  the  Arabs  about 
the  impropriety  of  their  anti-Israel  boycott 
or  to  the  Israelis  about  their  counterboycott 
of  the  Arabs. 

For  busine^men  walking  an  economic 
tightrope  In  the  Middle  East  Is  an  old  prob- 
lem. For  years  they  have  faced  a  dilemma: 
whether  to  do  business  with  Israel,  a  nation 
of  2I2  million  people,  and  run  the  risk  of 
having  their  products  banned  by  13  Arab 
countries  with  100  million  people:  or  whether 
to  cater  to  the  Arab  market.  Ignore  Israel  and 
risk  pressures  from  Zionists  and  Jewish 
group  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

Now,  American  companies  have  an  addi- 
tional problem — Congress  has  encouraged 
them  to  refuse  to  answer  Arab  boycott  ques- 
tionnaire, though  such  refiisal  can  lead  to 
blacklisting  in  some  cases.  Instead,  the  com- 
panies are  supposed  to  report  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  any  approach  from  Arab 
or  Israeli  offices. 

The  Arab  boycott  began  In  earnest  In  1951 
as  a  campaign  to  weaken  Israel's  economy  and 
armed  forces  by  limiting  her  access  to  for- 
eign markets,  sources  of  arms  and  suppUes, 
and  foreign  capital  and  technical  know-how! 
Arab  officials  assert  that  though  the  boy- 
cott has  not  crippled  Israel  it  has  nonethe- 
less achieved  considerable  success.  Moham- 
med Mahgoub,  the  Egyptian  commissioner- 
general  of  the  boycott,  says  that  since  1961 
the  organization  has  taken  action  against 
8,000  to  9.000  companies. 

Of  these,  he  says  roughly  90  per  cent  even- 
tually c<anplled  with  boycott  regulations. 
The  other  10  per  cent,  or  about  800  com- 
panies, refused  because,  according  to  Mr. 
Mahgoub.  they  are  "Zionist  controlled." 
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Israeli  ofldala  are  said  to  consider  the 
boycott  niOTe  of  a  nuisance  than  a  serious 
deterrent  to  economic  development  or  mili- 
tary aecurlty.  Anns  deliveries  from  Prance, 
West  Oermany  and  others  have  not  been  sig- 
nificantly affected. 

Israeli  officials  also  maintain  that  each 
time  Important  companies,  such  as  major 
alrllnea,  stand  firm,  action  against  them  is 
dropped  not  because  they  have  complied  with 
regiilatlons  but  because  the  Arab  states  have 
found  they  cannot  enforce  the  boycott 

Independent  observers  also  note  important 
boycott  loopholes.  Japanese  Industry,  for 
example,  which  does  25  times  as  much  busi- 
ness with  the  Arabs  as  with  Israel,  has  seg- 
regated Its  foreign  trading  companies  into 
those  that  deal  with  Israel  and  those  that 
deal  with  the  Arabs. 

Communist  countries  adopt  the  same  ap- 
proach, setting  up  special  companies  to  deal 
only  with  Israel.  In  the  West,  such  concerns 
as  Revlon,  Inc..  the  Chemstrand  Corporation 
and  Zenith  have  written  off  the  Arab  market 
and  concentrated  on  Israel. 

Others  trade  with  Israel  through  middle- 
men, or  relal-le  the  products  they  sell  in 
Israel  or  handle  their  trade  through  third 
countries. 

According  to  an  assessment  by  the  United 
States  Commerce  Dep>artment  last  May,  there 
is  "a  general  pattern  of  refusal  by  American 
firms"  to  comply  with  boycott  warnings 
about  their  over-all  business  relations  with 
Israel.  The  study,  added,  however,  that  ex- 
porters were  "more  Inclined  to  cooperate" 
with  boycott  rules  on  shipping,  which  affect 
roilghly  two-thirds  of  the  Arab  boycott  cases 
Involving  American  companies. 

Some  analysts  report  that  Arab  countries 
have  bad  to  pay  a  considerable  price  for  boy- 
cott regulations  on  International  shipping. 
The  reason  Is  that  shippers  eventually  pass 
on  to  Arab  customers  the  costs  of  delays  or 
blocked  cargos  caused  by  enforcement  of  the 
boycott. 

Although  the  most  sensational  boycott 
cases  often  Involves  the  United  States. 
Britain,  West  Germany  and  France,  the  boy- 
cott's effect  is  worldwide.  The  most  recent 
group  of  additions  to  the  Arab  blacklist  in- 
cluded Israeli  ventures  In  four  African  coun- 
tries— Sierra  Leone,  the  Congo,  E:thlopia  and 
Nigeria. 

India,  one  of  the  Egyptians'  most  Im- 
portant trade  and  payments  partners,  has  21 
concerns  on  the  blacklist,  including  the 
Oovemment-owned  Praha  Machine  Tools 
Co.,  Ltd.  Ships  from  Bulgaria,  Poland  and 
other  Communist  countries  are  periodically 
barred  from  Arab  ports  because  of  black- 
listing. 

Arab  spokesmen,  asserting  that  the  boy- 
cott Is  not  based  on  religious  or  racial 
descrimlnatlon  note  that  Arab  countries 
deal  with  some  Jewish  companies,  whereas 
Moslem-owned  companies  in  Turkey,  Iran 
and  Cyprus  have  been  blacklisted  by  the 
Israelis. 

Inconsistency  In  applying  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  boycott  headquarters  In 
Damascus,  Syria,  or  the  decisions  of  the 
Arab  League  Boycott  Committee,  has  made 
It  exceedingly  difficult  for  businessmen  to 
know  the  ground  rules.  Major  oil  companies 
have  clerical  workers  constantly  keeping 
track  of  which  ships  are  blacklisted. 

Technically,  the  boycott  Is  not  applied,  as 
one  Arab  League  document  explains,  against 
companies  with  "pure  normal  trade  dealings 
with  Israel"  In  which  IsraeM  customers  pay 
hard  currency  for  finished  Imported  prod- 
ucts, unless  they  are  "helpful  to  the  war 
effort  of  Israel." 

Officially,  the  boycott  is  imposed  against 
companies  that  have  factories  or  assembly 
plants  In  Israel  either  run  by  the  parent 
concern  of  its  agent  companies  that  Import 
Israeli  products;  companies  that  help 
Unel  prospect  for  oil  or  other  natural  re- 


.soiirce.s  that  will  strengthen  the  economy; 
companies  that  provide  con.sultant  or  tech- 
nical services  to  Israeli  industry  or  grant 
Israeli  companies  mnnvifacturlng  licenses  or 
the  right  to  use  brand  names;  and  the  parent 
concerns  or  subsidiaries  of  blacklisted  com- 
panies 

HOTELS    I.N    BOTH    AREAS 

Geiiera;iy.  service  industries  liave  not  been 
affected,  even  though  they  may  provide  Jobs 
and  hard  currency  earnings  for  Israel. 
HlUon  International  Comp.uiy,  for  example, 
has  hotpl.s  In  Cairo  and  Tunis,  is  opening  a 
new  one  in  Morocco,  and  has  one  In  Tel  Aviv. 
The  Sheraton  Corporation  of  America,  which 
has  a  hotel  in  Israel,  signed  a  contract  this 
summer  to  run  a  hotel  in  Cairo. 

Trans  World  Airlines.  Pan  .American 
World  Airways  and  other  international 
carriers  serve  Israel  as  well  as  the  Arab 
states  Some  banks  have  acted  as  financial 
agents  for  Israel  while  handling  Arab  ac- 
counts and  loans.  A  npple  of  anxiety  went 
through  the  New  York  financial  community 
two  years  ago  when  the  Arabs  threatened  to 
boycott  the  Chase  Manhatt,in  Bank  on 
g.-omi<rs  that  it  had  h.mdled  an  Israeli  bond 
issvre.    But  the  boycott  wa.s  never  imposed. 

•oine  Arab  ofTicials  In.sist  that  the  current 
cases  involving  major  .\merlcan  companies 
fall  under  these  rules.  Ford  Is  in  hot  water 
for  having  llcen.sed  its  Lsraell  dealer,  Pal- 
estine Automobile  Cqrp  .  Ltd  .  to  assemble 
knocked-down  Brltis.h  and  American  Ford 
trucks  and  tractors  Coca-Cola  is  in  trovible 
for  having  granted  a  franchise  lor  a  bottling 
p  ant  in  Israel  to  Abraham  Pelnberg.  a  New 
York  banker. 

The  Israeli  agent  of  General  Motors,  Leo 
Goldberg,  announced  in  late  September  a 
concrete  offer"  by  the  giant  American  car 
manufacturer  to  Invest  in  an  automobile 
assembly  plant  in  Israel  Five  days  later 
the  boycott  director  of  Lebanon  warned  that 
if  this  were  true  he  would  move  to  ptit  Gen- 
eral Motors  on  the  agenda  for  the  boycott 
meeting  in  Kuwait.  Press  reports  from  Ku- 
wait said  General  Motors  Issued  a  statement 
there  last  Wednesday  denying  plans  to  in- 
ve.';t  in  an  assembly  plant  in  Israel. 

No  Arab  offlrlal  has  yet  publicly  disclosed 
thi?  alleged  offense  by  RCA.,  but  other 
sources  suggest  that  it  may  involve  the 
pressing  of  phonograph  records  in  Israel. 

The  Ford  case  has  potentially  the  widest 
Implications  of  any  so  far  affected  by  the 
boycott.  If  carried  out  to  the  letter  against 
Ford,  the  boycott  not  only  would  affect  the 
parent  company  but  also  30  subsidiaries.  In- 
cluding Phlico,  which  has  sizable  television 
and  radio  sales  in  Lebanon.  Libya  and  Saudi 
Ar.ibia  and  reported  military  communica- 
tions contracts  in  Jordan,  Lybia,  Morocrt), 
Saudi  .Arabia  and  Tunisia. 

John  Andrews.  Ford's  rice  president  for 
foreign  operations.  Is  said  to  have  pointed 
out  to  Arab  ofHcials  that  there  were  about 
60  000  Ford  vehicles  In  Arab  countries  that 
would  continue  to  need  spare  parts.  To 
this.  Mr.  Mahgoub.  the  Boycott  chief,  replies 
that  Ford  parts  are  made  by  three  Inde- 
pendent American  companies  and  if  Ford  Is 
boycotted.  Arab  customers  will  buy  directly 
from  these  concerns. 

In  addition  to  a  network  of  Arab-owned 
dealerships  In  Arab  countries,  Ford  has  two 
assembly  plants,  one  in  Morocco  and  one  In 
Alexandria.  The  Egyptian  plant,  with  300 
employes,  has  been  Idle  except  for  spare- 
parts  business  for  18  months  because  Cairo 
did  not  allocate  the  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
assembly  kits  abroad. 

Egyptian  authorities  have  repeatedly  urged 
Ford  to  manufacture  trucks  and  cars  for  re- 
export to  offset  Import  costs  and  to  help  Cairo 
earn  hard  currency.  Not  long  aJter  the  first 
boycott  warning,  Pord  is  reported  to  have 
made  "an  attractive  offer"  to  comply  with 
this  request  to  make  trucks  and  other  ve- 
hicles for  export. 


NEW    COCA-COLA    ARRANGEMENTS 

Like  Ford.  Coca-Cola  has  been  doing  busi- 
ness In  Israel  for  years  but  the  boycott  office 
maintains  that  new  arrangements  for  a  local 
bottling  plant  there,  to  replace  direct  sales  of 
bottled  soft  drinks  to  Israel,  "violates  per- 
mlssible  activities." 

But  as  in  the  Pord  case,  boycotting  Coca- 
Cola  could  have  a  boomerang  effect  in  the 
Arab  world.  According  to  Arab  statistics, 
Coca-Cola  has  29  bottling  plants  in  Arab 
countries  with  5,000  local  employes, 

■When  Americans  observe  that  these  plants 
would  close  and  people  be  thrown  out  of 
work,  Arab  boycott  enthsiasts  reply  that  the 
plants  could  be  nationalized  and  converted 
to  production  of  local  soft  drinks.  The 
United  Arab  Republic  has  stiu'ted  promoting 
a  new  Coke-colored  drink  called  Randa.  but 
it  has  failed  to  gain  wide  acceptance. 

Coca-Cola  has  recently  taken  large  adver- 
tisements In  Egyptian  newspapers  to  emjjha- 
size  Its  contribution  to  the  economy  and  to 
disclose  plans  for  building  a  concentrate 
plant,  its  first  in  the  Middle  East,  at  Port 
Said.  This  is  a  new  development  ,=;ince  the 
boycott  warnings  to  Coca-Cola. 

A  number  of  boycott  administrators  pri- 
vately take  a  pragmatic  approach  to  black- 
listing foreign  concerns.  One  high  official 
in  Alexandria  confided  to  a  foreign  friend 
that  "if  it's  in  our  Interest,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  import  a  product  "  even  ll  It  tech- 
nically should  be  boycotted. 

"The  problem,"  one  businessman  ex- 
plained, "is  to  get  this  off  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple and  onto  the  level  of  practicality.  What 
is  needed  is  a  new  recognition  of  what  is  In 
the  Arab  self-interest  and  what  is  not.  We 
hope  for  a  rational  ttirn  in  this  direction." 

Legalistic  application  of  boycott  rules  In 
the  past  has  occasionally  led  to  bewildering 
results.  Several  years  ago  an  American  ship 
arrived  In  Beirut  to  unload  some  wheat  after 
a  stop  at  Haifa.  She  was  forced  to  go  to 
Cyprus  and  unload  there  to  purge  herself, 
then  take  on  the  wheat  again  and  deliver  It 
to  Beirut, 

More  recently,  American  vessels  have  been 
able  to  clear  themselves  of  the  blacklist  when 
they  delivered  American  food  shipments  to 
Cairo  by  declaring  they  would  not  return  to 
Israel  again, 

)         ACTOB    A    VICTIM 

Sal  Mineo,  the  American  movie  actor,  was 
once  blacklisted  for  having  played  a  Zionist 
fanatic  In  the  movie  "Exodus"  but  the  ban 
was  lifted  after  he  portrayed  an  Arab  na- 
tionalist In  another  film,  "Escape  From 
Zahreln." 

Two  years  ago,  the  Lebanese  boycott  office 
refused  to  permit  the  showing  of  Walt  Dis- 
ney's "Sleeping  Beauty"  because  the  horse 
in  the  movie  had  an  Old  Testament  name- 
Samson.  The  Lebanese  boycott  director 
wanted  It  changed  to  Slmson,  but  that  would 
have  required  a  new  soundtrack. 

Even  athletic  teams  are  supposed  to  "keep 
clean."  Three  years  ago,  however,  the  Tot- 
tenham Hotspurs,  one  of  Britain's  leading 
soccer  teams,  played  an  exhibition  in  Cairo 
shortly  after  appearing  in  Tel  Aviv.  There 
was  not  a  word  of  protest. 

"When  It  suits  them  they  stew  about  it," 
one  Britain  said.  "And  when  It  doesn't,  they 
Ignore  It." 

Implementation  of  the  boycott  is  left  to 
each  country  or  Its  boycott  director.  Rec- 
ommendations from  the  central  boycott  of- 
fice or  decisions  of  the  twice-a-year  boycott 
meetings,  attended  by  the  13  Arab  League 
states  plus  five  Truclal  States,  are  not  bind- 
ing. Each  country  applies  them  as  it  sees 
fit.  or  can  Initiate  action  on  Its  own. 

In  Lebanon,  censors  carefully  clip  out 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements  of 
El  Al,  the  Israeli  airline,  from  foreign  pub- 
lications. In  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
these  pass  without  notice. 
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EGYPTIANS    MOST   PRAGMATIC 


In  the  past,  SjTla  and  Lebanon  have  been 
among  the  most  aggressive  in  raising  boycott 
cases,  Kuwait,  Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia  also 
have  reputations  for  harsh  enforcement. 

One  theory  is  that  the  oil  producing  coun- 
tries are  rich  enough  to  buy  substitutes  for 
the  products  they  embargo.  Another  Is  that 
private  businessmen  who  do  most  of  the 
trading  have  less  influence  than  state-owned 
companies  In  the  socialist  Arab  states  with 
the  public  officials  who  run  boycott  offices, 
and  are  less  able  to  get  concessions  for  their 
favorite  products. 

Ironically,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
though  It  is  ilie  self-proclaimed  leader  of 
Arab  nationalism.  Is  considered  the  most 
pragmatic  in  its  approach,  often  overlooking 
violations  of  companies  with  which  It  feels 
it  must  deal. 

Algeria.  Morocco  and  Tunisian  the  western 
Arab  countries,  reportedly  Ignore  the  boycott 
more  than  they  observe  it,  since  they  are 
generally  less  involved  In  the  Israeli  issue 
than  eastern  Arabs. 

number  of  reports  received  from  U.S. 
cj^  porters 
Period: 

4th  quarter.  196.5 828 

1st  quarter,   19G6 2,177 

2d  quarter,  19G6 1,090 

Total  to  date 4,095 


The  150th  Anniversary  of  Daviesi 
County,  Ky. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  sesquicentennial  ceremonies  held  In 
Owensboro.  K.v.,  some  montli.s  ago  to  ob- 
serve the  150th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Daviess  County,  a  time  capsule  was 
burled  on  the  lawn  of  the  Daviess  County 
Courthouse  and  a  directive  was  issued 
for  opening  the  capsule  in  the  year  2015. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
Record,  I  include  this  directive,  which  Is 
as  follows : 

DiRECrrvB    FOR    Opening    Time    C.iPSfu:. 
JiNE  1,  1963 

The  D.iviess  County  Sesqulceutemilal  Time 
Capsule  Committee  request^s  the  honor  of 
your  presence  at  the  opening  of  the  Time 
Capsule,  June  1,  2015.  the  county's  200th 
Anniversary.  Brief  details  concerning  the 
capsule  follow: 

I.  On  September  25.  1965,  at  3:.30  p  m. 
(Central  Daylight  Time),  a  stainless  steel 
Time  Capsule  waa  burled  Just  south  of  the 
flagpole  on  the  Second  Street  side  of  the 
Daviess  County  Court  Hotise  by  the  Young 
Historians  Clutw  of  Owerusboro  High  School 
and  Daviess  County  High  School. 

II.  The  Capsule  has  a  screw-tvi>e  top, 
further  secured  Inside  by  a  gasket  sealer! 
The  content*  represent  many  areas  of  life  in 
1965  that  will  be  of  interest  to  residente  of 
Daviess  County  in  2015.  A  schematic  draw- 
'*>«  of  the  Capsule  location  is  attached. 

m.  Contents  of  the  Capsule  are  Indl- 
ridually  Itemized  on  a  separate  sheet.  Each 
Item  was  sprayed  with  a  clear  plastic  pre- 
•wvatlve. 

IV.  It  Is  suggested  the  Capsule  be  refilled 
«nd  reburled  for  another  50  years  and  that 
the  present  contents  be  placed  In  the 
museum  that  should  be  a  reality  in  2015. 


V.  Copies  of  these  IrLstnictlons  have  been 
placed  In  the  following  locations: 

A.  Vault,  Central  Trust  Company,  114  W. 
Third  Street,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

B.  County  Court  Room  (picture),  Daviess 
County  Court  House,  Ow^ensboro,  Kentucky. 

C.  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  Library 
File,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

D.  The  Filson  Club  (records),  118  West 
Breckinridge  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

E.  Congressional  Record,  1966,  by'  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Natcher.  Member  of 
Congress,  Second  District,  Kentucky. 

The  members  of  the  Time  Capsule  Com- 
mittee extend  to  you  otir  best  wishes  for  a 
prosperous   and   progressive    200th    year    in 
Owensboro,  Kentucky. 
Time  Capsule  Committee: 

Mr.  A.  L.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Hugh  O.  Potter. 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Wilson. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Hacan, 
Mr.  W.  M.  NoRRis,  Jr  , 
Mrs.  Raymond  Kramer, 
Mrs.  M,  David  Oerahood, 

CUairman. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did,  on  the  following 
dates,  deliver  to  the  "White  House  for 
forwarding  or  presentation  to  the  Presi- 
dent upon  his  return  from  abroad,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles : 
On  October  24.  19«6: 

H.R.  14643.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  Internationa!  studies  and  re- 
search. 

On  October  25.  1986: 

H.R.  14355.  An  act  to  amend  the  R:uIroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  R-iiiroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  make  certain  technical 
changes,  to  provide  for  survivor  benefits  to 
children  ai^es  18  to  21,  inclusive,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  17285.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Art  of  1937<and  the  RalIro.ad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R.  18381.  An    act    making    supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposef. 
On  October  28,  1966: 

HR.  203.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  Uni;ed 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  researcii 
into  spinal  cord  Injuries  and  diseases; 

H.R.  647.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901,  to  permit  the  appointment  of 
new  trustees  in  deeds  of  trust  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  agreement  of  the  parties; 

H  R.  872.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  offenses  committed  In  Indian  country: 

H.R.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  Poster 
Hunter: 

H.R.  1328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenn  D. 
Humes; 

H.R.  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ 
Ralph  D.  Caldwell; 

H.R.  2129.  An  act  for  the  rtlief  of  Maria 
Rossi; 

H.R.  2266.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  resulting  from  an  explosion 
at  a  U.S.  ordnance  plant  In  Bowie  Countv 
Tex.  on  July  8, 1963; 

H.R.  2600.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  of  the  real  prop- 
erty known  aa  the  Ansley  Wilcox  Howse  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site; 

H.R.  3348.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
for   the   construction   of   lacillUes    for   the 


teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  students  of  veterinary 
medicine: 

H.R.  3500.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
EmiUe  Boulay; 

H.R.  3526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eric 
J.  Lazaro; 

H.R.  3530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Miguel  Angel  Martinez  y  Corpas; 

H.R.  3531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Julio  Cesar  Muniz  y  Sotolongo; 

H.R  3536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
R.  Lore: 

H  R.  3G89.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juanlta 
Cereguine  de  Burgh: 

H.R  3756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
S  Kahriman; 

H.R.  3879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Bulllet: 

H.R.3901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elisabeth  von  Oberndorff: 

H.R.  3993.  An  net  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  certificates  of  ciiizenshlp  In  the  Canal 
Zone: 

H  R.  4077.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  A. 
Quaintancc; 

H  R.  4454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Feldman; 

H.R.  5622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Ignacio  Miquel  Franca; 

H  R  5688.  An  net  relating  to  criminal  pro- 
cedure in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H  R.  5858.  An  act  relating  to  applications 
for  writ.s  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  In 
custody  pursuant  to  Judgments  of  State 
courts: 

H  R  5PG9  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Raul 
R.  Morffl: 

H  R.  5990.  An  act  to  grant  increased  benefits 
to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under  tlie 
Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  8 
1937:  '' 

H  R.  6035.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  MaJ.  John  W.  Roy.  and  for  other  purjiooes; 
H.R.  6103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  clTy 
of  Umatilla.  Oreg  ; 

HR  6115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
A.  G.  Mendoza; 

H  R.  6226.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Blen- 
venido  Benach  Carreras; 

HR,  6443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Antonio  U.  Cata.sus: 

HR.  6899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Myriani  de  la  Caridad  Ares  y  Fernandez  de 
Bu'ich: 

H  R.  6958.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote  savings 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  auto- 
m.atic  data  processing  system; 

H.R.  7026.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nathan 
Levine; 

HR.  7341.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Rloardo  R   Fusto: 

H  R.  7382.  An  act  to  amend  section  1391  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  venue: 

H.R.  7648.  An  act  to  authorize  long-term 
leases  on  the  San  Znvler  and  Salt  River  Pima- 
Maricopa  Indian  Reservations,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R  7973.  An  act  to  amend  section  4339  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code; 

H.R  8358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Milan 
Compress  Co.;  ^ 

H.R.  8436.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respert 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  watches,  clocks, 
and  timing  apparatus  from  Insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States: 

HR.8614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Riijka  Soda; 

H.R.  8917.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Jtidgment  in  favor  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8937.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Char'es 
A.  Ttirner; 

H.R.  9036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J,  M. 
Pendarvis,  Jr.: 

H  R.  9167.  An  act  to  amend  title  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  enable  the  court*  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
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H.R.  9213.  An  act  for  the  relief  ui  William 
A.  Buzbee; 

H.R.  9217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employe«B  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  at  Port  Sam  Houston,  Tex.: 

HJl.  9348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt 
Harold  G.  Wllmarth; 

H.R.  9778.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  mili- 
tary law,  and  to  improve  the  code; 

H.R.  9985.  An  act  reporting  by  physicians 
In  District  of  Columbia  injuries  by  firearms. 
etc.; 

HJl.  10151.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Luis  Crespo; 

H.R.  10249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
EUlzabetb  Mannlnen: 

H.R.  10263.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Dr. 
Luis  E.  Bencomo; 

H.R.  10259.  An  act  for  the  reli^  of  Dr 
Allan  Baumal; 

H.R.  10288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Antonio  B.  Santillano; 

H.R.  10304.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  m.an- 
datory  reporting  by  physicians  and  institu- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  certain 
physical  abuse  of  children: 

HJl.  10327.  An  act  to  require  evidence  of 
adequate  financial  responsibility  to  pay  Judg- 
ments for  personal  Injury  or  death,  or  to 
repay  fares  in  the  event  of  nonperformance 
of  voyages,  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  paseenger  vessels  and  to  require  disclosure 
of  construction  details  on  passenger  vessels, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
J.  Dal  ton; 

H.R.  10632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Aleena  Relampagos: 

H.R.  10846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
erlne  NabokoiT  and  Emil  Homoceanu; 

H.R.  10876.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  quitclaim  certain  property  in 
Jackson  County,  Ala.,  to  Skyline  Churches 
Cemetery,  a  corporation; 

HJl.  11316.  An  act  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  articles  assembled  abroad  of 
products  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  11224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pedro  Raphael; 

H.R.  11254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julieta 
Olcffia  Bersamln; 

HJl.  11256.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens  and 
levies,  and  for  other  purposes : 

HJl.  11467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Joaeph  J.  McOavin; 

HJl.  11475.  An  sw:t  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  Jellyfish  and  other  such 
peats  In  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  11555.  An  act  to  provide  a  border 
highway  along  the  U.S.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  In  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Chamlzal  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico; 

H.R.  11570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
R.  Kemp: 

HJl.  11590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Jaclnta  Llorens: 

HJl.  11617.  An  act  for  the  .relief  of  Jun 
Becky; 

HJl.  11631.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify,  improve,  and 
add  additional  programs  relating  to  the  De- 
partment erf  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  11640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Antonio  Dumois; 

HJl.  11660.  An  act  relating  to  Interest  on 
income  tax  refunds  made  within  45  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  tax  return,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  11676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
R.  Bradley  and  others: 

HJl.  11783.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 


fur  .iddiTion.s  to  a  reserve  for  certain  guar- 
anteed debt  obligations,  and  for  other  ptu-- 
posefi , 

HR  11952  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Karidaki.s; 

H  R.  11957.  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Muriel 
Willianu=, 

HR.  12237  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Trl- 
Sti\tes  Coni^tructlon  Co..  Iiic  ; 

H.R.  12317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Aimusto  J.  Fernaiidez-Coude: 

H.R.  12360.  An  act  to  f>€rmlt  the  sale  of 
grain  storage  facilities  to  public  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations; 

H.R.  12512.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carl  V. 
Elliott; 

H.R.  12781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mario  Orlando  Santoe-Estevez: 

H.R.  12826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Kap  Yung: 

H.R,  12920-  An  act  for  the  reliei  ol  Alex- 
ander Francis  Saker,  doctor  of  medicine: 

H.R.  13101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
P.  Navarro,  M.D.; 

H.R.  13103.  An  (ict  to  provid=  equit.ible  tax 
treatment  for  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  presidential 
election  campaign  fund  to  assist  in  financ- 
ing the  costs  of  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns, and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  13161.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove programs  of  as.Nistaiice  for  elenient;ir\- 
and  secondary  ,-<'hf)o!s.  and  lor  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  13192.  An  act  for  ihe  relief  uf  Nermin 
Demirbag  Lavapies; 

H.R.  13196.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  tlie  oppor- 
tunities for  training  of  medical  technologists 
and  personnel  in  other  allied  health  profes- 
sions, to  Improve  the  educational  quality  of 
the  scho<:)ls  training  such  allied  health  pro- 
fessions personnel,  and  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  existing  student  loan  programs 
for  medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  optometric  and  nursing  students, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R,  13320.  An  act  to  authori7,e  the  dis- 
posal of  Industrial  diamond  stones  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13370.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  fused  crude  aluminum  oxide  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13448  An  act  t.o  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  mailing 
privileges  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  and  other  Federal  Government  i>er- 
sonnel  overseas,  and  for  other  ptirposes: 

HR.  13551.  An  act  to  amend  the  Law  En- 
forcement Asslsuiiice  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR.  13661.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  battery-grade  synthetic  manganese 
dioxide   fj-om    the   national   stockpile; 

H  R,  13682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.  Auscon: 

H  R.  13683  An  act  f<.'r  the  relief  of  Robert 
A,  Ivins; 

H.R  13800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  S5o. 
Ronald  J   Olson,  US.  Army,  retired; 

H  R.  13935  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Miussachusetts  to 
become  a  party  to  the  agreement  relating 
to  bus  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity 
as  set  forth  in  title  II  of  the  act  of  April  14, 
1965  1 79  Stat.  60  i .  and  consented  to  by  Con- 
gress in  that  act  and  In  the  act  of  November 
1.  1965  (79  StAt.  1157)  ; 

H  R  13955  An  act  U)  establish  the  past  and 
present  location  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Colorado   River   for   certain   piu-posee: 

H  R  13982  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  14.  1964,  to  authorize  payments  of  any 
amounts  authorized  undesr  the  act  to  the 
estates  of  persons  wh<.)  would  have  been  eli- 
gible for  payments  under  the  aithority  of  the 
act,  and  for  other  piu-poseK: 

Hil  14075.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  neflf  niid   pay  certain 


claims  arising  out  of  the  taking  of  the  1960 
deceiuilal  census; 

H.R.  14173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Barquet  Chediak; 

H.R.  14174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esteban 
Fernandez  Neda; 

H.R.  14233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beatriz 
Diaz; 

H.R.  14347.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions for  payment  to  parents  and  children  of 
dependency  and  Indetmiity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  14517.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86--20Q  to  permit  the  use  of  the  vessel  John 
F.  Drews  in  the  coastwise  trade  while  it  is 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  14525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Macpherson.  Jr.; 

HR.  14604.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
facilitiee  and  services  to  be  furnished  visitors 
and  students  coming  to  the  Nation's  CapitAl; 
H.R.  14615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Army  on 
whose  behalf  erroneous  payments  were  made 
for  storsige  of  household  goods; 

H.R.  14644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958; 

H.R.  14741.  An  act  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  officers 
who  may  serve  in  the  combined  grades  ol 
brigadier  general  and   major  general; 

H.R.  14745.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967? 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  14749.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
erine  M.  Perakis; 

H  R.  14819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Nussbaum; 

H.R.  14864.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals: 

H.R.  14920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
del  Carmen  Bermudez; 

H.R.  14929.  An  act  to  promote  interna- 
tional trade  in  agricultural  commodities,  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further 
economic  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R,  14984.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Ca  macho  Castro; 

H.R.  14990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Her- 
man Adams,  doing  business  as  the  Adams 
Manufacturing  Co,; 

H.R.  15014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
P.  Leonhardy; 

H.R.  15024.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  select  an 
available  Government-owned  site  Ui  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  to  Improve  and  lease 
such  site   for  a   temporary  heliport: 

H.R.  15111.  An  act  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  pov- 
erty: 

H.R.  15183.  An  act  to  adjust  ihe  status  of 
Cuban  refugees  to  that  of  lawful  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R.  15251.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
W.  Taylor; 

H.R.  15297.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
G    Duffy,  lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  15335.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations," 
approved  September  24,  1959; 

H.R.  15488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
All  Hajl-Morad; 

H.R.  15727.  An  act  to  establish  rates  at 
compensation  for  certain  positions  within 
the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

H.R.  15748.  An  act  tia  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  a  speclil 
30-day  period  of  leave  for  a  member  of  • 
uniformed  service  who  voluntarily  extendi 
his  tour  of  duty  In  a  hoetile  fire  area; 

H  R.  15766.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commlaslon  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crlmln«l 
Laws; 
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H.R.  15857,  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salaries  of  officers  arid 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  tlie  Fire  Department,  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of 
1955  to  increase  the  salaries  of  te;icliers, 
school  officers,  and  other  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R  16074.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  unpaid 
interest  accrued  after  September  30,  1931.  on 
loans  made  to  World  War  I  veterans  upon 
the  security  of  adjusted-service  certiflcates; 
H.R  1G114.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  premium  pay  under  section  5545 
(c)  (1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  the 
piupose  of  determining  benefits  under  the 
civil  service  retirement,  group  life  insurance. 
and  injury  compensation  provisions  of  such 
title,  and  for  otlier  purposes; 

HR.  16394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
enlisted  menibers  of  the  military  services  who 
lost  interest  on  amounts  deposited  under 
section  1035  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
or  prior  laws  authorizing  enlisted  members' 
deposits,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16522.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vicente 
Fernandez  Marino; 

HR  16610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Rendon  Delgado; 

H.R.  16715.  An  act  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962; 
H.R.  16958.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  a 
vocational   and   technical   institute; 

H.R.  16977,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
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O    Peterson.  Harry  E    Byers.  and  Russell  W. 
Jordan: 

H  R  17260  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Jcllison; 

H  R  17261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augus- 
tus J  Theodore: 

H  R  17271.  An  act  to  amend  section  112 
of  the  Internal  Revene  Code  fo  1954  to  in- 
crease from  $200  to  $500  the  monthly  com- 
bat pay  exclusion  for  commissioned  officers 
.serving  in  combat  zones; 

H.R,  17376  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R  17451.  An  act  to  preserve  the  pay 
and  retirement  privileges  of  certain  former 
deputy  chiefs  of   Navy   bureaus; 

H  R  17588.  An  act  to  amend  section  8(gi 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  with  respect  to  assignments; 

HR  17607.  An  act  to  suspend  tlie  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty; 

H.R.  17636  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  17637.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  17658.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Construction  Battalions  (Seabees) 
25th  anniversary  and  the  U.S.  Navy  Civil  En- 
gineers  Corps    (CEC)    100th   anniversary; 


HR.  17798.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Judg- 
ment or  decree  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  .shall  not  consti- 
tute a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the 
OfJice  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  18019.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  construct  an  addition 
at  the  Walter  Repd  Army  Medical  Center 
Washington,  D.C; 

H.R.  18021.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R  18033.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Dr 
Fidel  Rodriguez-Cubas; 

H.R.  18119.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  18217.  An  act  to  provide  home  leave 
for  Federal  seafaring  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  18233.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  18284.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  adjust  the  legislative  Juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  the  Federal  reformatory  at 
Chillicothe,  Ohio;  .^ 

H.J.  Res.  1001.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  May  each 
year  as  "Steelmark  Month";    and 

H.J.  Res.  1322.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  90th  Congress 
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NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress  will  be  published  Monday, 
November  21,  1966.  It  is  requested  that  copy  and  proofs  of  speeches 
withheld  for  revision  or  extensions  of  remarks  as  authorized  by  either 
House,  be  submitted  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  to  the 
Congressional  Record  Clerk,  Room  H-1 12,  Capitol,  before  that  date. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CARL  HAYDEN,  Chairman. 


Achievements  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the 
Record  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
during  the  89th  Congress. 

Both  the  chairman  and  the  committee 
are  deserving  of  our  sincere  commenda- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee  achievements    were   ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Activities    of    the    Senate    CoMMmEE    on 
Public  Works,  89th  Congress.  1st  Session 

During  1965  the  Committee  considered  Ave 
major  pieces  of  legislation  as  well  as  numer- 
ous other  bills  of  a  lesser  nature. 

The  five  major  legislative  Items  are: 

1.  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
PL  89-4:  The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  provide 
public  works  and  economic  development  pro- 
grams, and  the  planning  and  coordination 
needed  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
Appalachian  region.  Included  under  the  Act 
Is  the  establishment  of  a  Regional  Commis- 
sion, the  establishment  of  a  development 
highway  system  for  the  region,  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  health  faclltles,  land 
Improvement  and  erosion  control,  timber  de- 
velopment assistance,  mining  area  restora- 
tion and  a  water  resource  survey.  Including 
the  highway  funds  of  »840,000,000  for  a  six- 
year  program,  the  total  authorization  for  this 
Act  is  $1,092,000,000. 

2.  The  Water  Quality  Act,  JL  89-234:  The 
purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  to 
administer  the  Act.  It  increases  from  $100 
million  annually  to  $150  million  annually 
the  grants  for  waste  treatment  facilities  over 
the  next  two  years  and  increases  Individual 
project  grants  from  $600,000  to  $1.2  million 
and  multl  project  grants  from  »2.4  to  $4.8 
million.  It  sets  up  a  four  year.  $80  million 
program  for  demonstration  grants  Involving 
new  or  improved  methods  of  controlling  pol- 


lution from  storm  sewers  or  combined  storm- 
sanitary  sewers  and  It  provides  procedures 
for  the  establishment  of  water  quality 
standards  In  interstate  waters. 

3.  The  Clean  Air  Act,  PL  89-272:  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  Is  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  for  automotive  vehicle 
omissions,  the  establishment  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Laboratory  to  con- 
duct a  national  research  and  development 
program,  and  for  international  control  of  air 
pollution  where  a  foreign  country  is  adversely 
affected  by  air  pollution  from  sources  within 
the  UniWd  States.  This  law,  also  amended 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  contains  Title  n  desig- 
nated as  the  "Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act." 
This  Act  authorizes  a  total  of  $92.5  million 
for  four  years  to  be  used  by  the  Departments 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  In- 
terior for  research,  demonstrations  and  train- 
ing in  connection  with  disposal  of  garbage, 
refuse   and  other  discarded  solid   materials! 

4.  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  PL  89-136:  The  purpose  of  this 
Act  is  to  provide  grants  and  loans  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities,  and  other 
financial  assistance  in  conjunction  with  long 
term  planning.  It  provides  for  technical 
assistance,  research  and  Information  service 
in  these  areas,  standards  for  area  and  district 
eligibility,  and  regional  action  planning 
commissions.  It  also  includes  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  in  economi- 
cally distressed  areas  and  regions.  It  au- 
thorizes an  annual  appropriation  of  $570 
million  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

5.  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965:  This  Act  authorizes  the 
construction  of  142  water  resources  projects 
throughout  the  United  States,  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $2  billion.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  after  the  conclusion  of  extensive 
hearings  by  the  Conunittee,  spanning  a  period 
of  over  four  months.  In  addition  to  the 
authorization  of  individual  river  and  harbor 
flood  control  projects,  the  bill  contains  a 
number  of  general  provisions  relating  to  the 
conduct   of  this  highly  Important  program. 

OTHER   LEGISLATION 

In  addition  to  the  major  bills,  the  Com- 
mittee considered  legislation  In  the  field  of 
disaster  relief  for  the  Northwest  area,  the 
Hurricane  Betsy  Disaster  Bill,  and  an  over- 
all Disaster  Relief  Bill  which  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  special  Oongreeslonal  action 
whenever  a  major  disaster  occurs.  AU  three 
of  these  bills  have  passed  .the  Senate. 


The  Committee  considered  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  continuation  of  work 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  previously  au- 
thorized comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control  and  navigation  purposes.  Tliis 
bill,  which  Involves  $263  million,  has  been 
enacted  Into  law. 

Under  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
the  Committee  authorized  the  construction 
of  90  buildings  at  an  estimated  value  of  $240  - 
507.909. 

The  Committee  considered  and  authorized 
38  proposals  for  water.shed  development  at  a 
total  Federal  cost  of  $80,382,531. 

Highway  Beautification  Act.  PL  89-285: 
This  Act  provides  authorization  of  a  $325.- 
500,000  program  of  highway  beautification 
and  scenic  development  of  the  Interstate  and 
primary  system  for  the  control  of  outdoor 
advertising  and  Junkyards. 

Other  road  legislation  Included  the  ap- 
proval of  the  apportionment  of  the  Highwav 
Trust  Fund  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Llbr.ary  of  Congress  Building.  PL  89-260 
This  Act  authorizes  $75  million  for  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  a  third  Library  of 
Congress  building  to  be  known  as  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building.  The  building 
is  to  contain  a  memorial  rooni  dedicated  to 
James  Madison. 

Official  Residence  for  the  Vice  President 
The  Committee  considered  and  reported  to 
the  Senat*  S.  2394  which  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  three-member  Commission  to 
select  and  furnish  a  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  It  further 
authorizes  $1  million  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  bjU  'was  pa.ssed  bv 
the  Senate  on  October  21.  1965  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Federal  Installmions.  Facilities.  and 
Equipment  Pollution  Control  Act.  S.  560: 
This  Act,  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  Is 
designed  to  provide  for  Improved  coopera- 
tion by  Federal  Agencies  to  control  water 
and  air  pollution  by  Federal  inst.aHations 
and  facilities  and  to  control  automotive 
vehicle  air  pollution. 

The  Committee,  during  this  isl  Ses.sion 
held  63  days  of  public  hearings  and  14  days 
of  executive  sessions.  As  a  result,  6139  pages 
of  testimony,  reports,  committee  prints  and 
other  similar  documents  were  printed. 

The  Committee  also  completed  Its  second 
documentary  film  in  three  years  with  this 
one  dealing  with  the  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion. The  film,  "111  Winds  on  a  Sunnv  Day. 
Is  a  thirty  minute  color  film  on  the  cause 
and  effect  of  air  pollution,  narrated  by  film 
star  James  Garner. 

This  film  depicts  the  growth  of  the  prob- 
lem as  the  result  of  our  Increasing  indus- 
trialization and  shows  the  effect  of  air  pollu- 
tion, and  the  efforts  being  made  to  contain 
and  eradicate  It. 

DOCUMENTS     OF     THE     SENATE     COMMITTEE     ON 
PL-BUC    WORKS,    89TH    CONGRESS 

Committee  jMlnt,  S.  Doc.  No.  7— Auto- 
motive Ah-  Pollution.  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Jan 
15,  1965. 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  Hearme  on 
S.  4,  Jan.  18.  1966. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.      Hearings    on   S.    3,   Jan.    19    and    21 
1965. 

Federal  Installations,  PaclliOes,  and  Equip- 
ment PolluUon  Control  Act.  Hearings  on  S 
660,  Feb.  23,  34,  and  36,  1965. 
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Public  Worka  Authorizations  1965 — Rivers 
and  harbors-flood  control  and  multipurpoe* 
projeota — ^Hearings,  Mar.  22.  23,  24,  25.  and 
29,  1966. — ^Part  I — New  Projects  and  mone- 
tary authorizations. 

1905  cost  estimates  for  completion  of  In- 
terstata  and  Defense  Highway  System. 
Hearings,  Mar.  30  and  31,  1965. 

Committee  print — Compilation  of  Docu- 
ments on  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
Telopment — Apr.  14.  1965. 

NorOiireat  Disaster  Relief  Program.  Hear- 
ing on  S.  16S8  and  S.  827,  Apr.  1.  1965. 

Air  PoUutlon  Control.  Hearings  on  S.  306, 
Apr.  S.  8,  and  9,  and  Apr.  7,  1966,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Public  WcM-ks  Authorizations.  1965 — Rivers 
•nd  Harbors — Flood  Contool  and  Multlple- 
Puipoa*  projects — Hearings,  Apr.  20,  21,  22, 
and  33,  1965. — Part  II — New  Projects  aiuX 
BOonetAry  autborlzatlons. 

PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966.  Hearings  on  S.  1648,  Apr.  26,  27, 
as,  29,  and  30,  and  BCay  3,  1965. 

PubUc  Works  Authorizations,  1965 — Rivers 
axtd  Harbors- Plood  Oontrcrf  and  Multiple 
Purpose  projects.  Hearings  May  IS,  19,  20, 
•nd  ai.  1906. — ^Part  ni — New  projects  and 
monetary  authorizations. 

Veto  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  S.  327,  Pacific  Northwest 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965 — June  7.  1965. 
(Printed  as  S.  Doc.  34.) 

James  Madison  Memorial  Library  at  Con- 
gress Building.  Hearings  on  S.J  Res.  69.  May 
28  and  June  2. 1966. 

PubUc  Works  Authorizations.  1965— Rivers 
■nd  harbors  flood-control  and  multiple  pur- 
pose projects — Hearings.  June  9.  10.  11,  and 
14,  1966. — Port  IV — New  projects  and  mone- 
tary authorizations. 

Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965.  Hearings  on 
8.  IMl.  June  21  and  22,  1965. 

8.  Doc  42. — Automotive  Air  Pollution. 
3d  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.    June  1965. 

Highway  Beautlflcation  and  Scenic  Road 
Program.  Hearings  on  S.  2084.  S.  1974,  and 
8.^69,  Aug.  10,  11,  12.  and  13.  1965. 

Nomination  of  Eugene  P.  Foley  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Eco- 
Bomlc  Development.    Hearings,  Sept.  2,  1965. 

Water  PoUutlon — General  hearings  on 
progress  and  programs  relating  to  abatement 
of  water  poUutk>n,  Part  I,  May  19,  20,  and  21, 
19«5. 

Water  pollution — Field  hearings  on  prog- 
ress and  programs  relating  to  abatement  of 
Wkter  poUutloo.  Part  II.  Jime  2.  3,  7,  8,  15, 
le.  and  17, 1966. 

Water  pollution — Technical  hearings  on 
progress  and  programs  relating  to  abatement, 
Part  m,  June  23  and  24,  1965. 

OOcial  residence  for  the  Vice  President. 
Hearings  on  S.  2394,  Sept.  14.  1965. 

VS.  Participation  in  the  Alaska  Purchase 
Centennial — Hearings  on  S.  2309,  Sept.  16, 
1066. 

Long-Range  Land  Use  Plan  for  th^  US. 
Capitol  Grounds — Hearing  on  SJ.  Res.  76, 
June  30. 1965. 

Committee  print,  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Acnvrnss    of    thx    Senate    QoMMmrE    ow 
PuBuc  Wouts,  89th  Comcxess,  2d  Session 

■VBCOMMlri  EK    ON    PtTBIJC   BXTUJIINGS    AND 

GKoniriis 
OlBclal  Residence  o(  the  Vice  President: 
The  Committee  reported  S.  2394,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  three-member 
Cotmnlsslon  to  select  and  furnish  a  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  further  autlioriaed  $1  mUUon  for  this  pur- 
poM.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
•  ber  21.  1S6&.  On  March  22.  1966.  the  Hous* 
paaaed  the  bin,  ••  ameoded.  prorldlng  that  » 
•lt«  »t  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory  be  used, 
and  that  $750,000  be  appropriated  for  plan- 


ning, design,  and  construct! on,  etc.  On 
March  25.  1966.  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
House  funendment.s.  and  the  bil:  was  ap- 
proved on  April  9.  l>ecomlng  Pibllc  Law 
89-38B. 

S.  3031,  the  National  Visitor  Center:  Tliis 
legislation  w^is  intrcxluced  at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  St.Ttes.  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct or  provide  on  a  suitable  site  a  National 
Visitor  Center  in  t!ie  Di.strlct  of  Columbia 
for  tlie  purpose  of  providins;  facilities  and 
services  for  v!.>:t"rs  and  students  coming  to 
tiie  Nition's  Capitol.  It  wa.s  ordered  re- 
ported favorably  on  May  1(5.  1966.  and  on  May 
17  reporteti.  with  amendments.  Tlie  bill  was 
then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insul.ir  AiTairs. 

S.  3.389.  Jijeeph  H,  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden:  This  Act.  Introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  provides  for  the  establi-'shmcnt  of  the 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Giuxlen  on  a  de.«,ig:iat.e<l  Mall  site,  and  au- 
thorized funds  for  t,he  construction,  uplceep, 
opertition  ar.d  administration  of  the  Museum. 
It  further  provides  a  Board  of  Trustees  to 
administer  the  Museum  On  .\ugust  30, 
1966.  it  w-.ts  reported  to  the  Senate,  as 
amended,  and  w.as  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  On  August 
31,  the  Rules  Committee  reported  the  Act 
without  further  amendments.  On  Septem- 
ber 1.  it  pas.^ed  the  Senate  and  was  referred 
to  the  House  on  September  6.  It  was  re- 
ported on  October  11th  by  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  was  passed  on  Octo- 
ber 17  and  forwarded  to  the  President  for 
his  approval. 

H  R.  14548.  Extension  of  Leasing  Authority 
of  the  Postmaster  General:  On  July  22nd, 
this  bill  which  passed  the  House  on  July 
18th.  was  referred  to  the  Senate,  which  re- 
ported it  on  Septeml>er  7th,  as  amended.  On 
October  4th.  tiie  bill  was.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, recommitted  to  the  OoiTimit.tee,  and  an 
original  bill,  S  Res  197.  to  extend  the  au- 
thorlny  \hatil  .'Vprll  30.  19<37.  for  the  Post- 
mast<'r  General  to  enter  Into  leases  of  real 
property  for  periods  not  exceeding  30  years 
was  introduced.  This  Resolution  pa.<aed  the 
Senate  on  Octot>er  4,  was  referred  to  the 
House,  which  passed  it.  without  amendment, 
on  Octolx-r  5.  1966.  On  October  10,  it  was 
approved,  and  became  PubUc  Ljiw  89-637. 

HR.  15024.  Heliport  Bill:  On  August  16, 
this  biU,  to  amend  Sec.  8  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  lease  cer- 
tain property  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  referred  to  the  Senate,  after  having 
passed  the  House  on  August  15.  Hearings 
were  held  October  11,  after  which  the  bill 
was  reported,  as  amended,  on  October  19. 
After  l>eing  passed  by  the  Senate  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  which,  on  Octol>er  20, 
agreed  to  the  Senate's  amendments,  thus 
clearing  it  for  the  President's  approval. 

Public  Building  Prospectuses;  Under  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  the  Committee 
authorized  the  construction  or  alteration  of 
51  buildings,  at  an  eetimated  cost  of  $414,- 
770.900. 

Senate  Film  Reports  Nos.  1  and  2:  The 
Committee's  first  film  report,  "Troubled 
Waters",  was  revised  and  updated  during 
this  session,  as  was  its  second  report,  "HI 
Winds  On  A  Siinny  Day." 

Nominations:  During  the  89th  Congress, 
the  Committee  reported  fourteen  nomlna.- 
tions  to  the  Senate,  all  of  which  were  con- 
firmed. 

Name  Changes,  etc.:  Seven  bills  for  changes 
In  names  of  locks  and  dams,  and  naming  of 
public  buildings,  were  reported. 

Long-Range  Land-Use  Plan  for  the  Capitol 
Grounds:  S.J.  Res,  76,  was  Introduced  o«i  May 
4th.  1966,  to  provide  for  the  formulation, 
adoption,  administration,  and  periodic  up- 
dating of  a  long-range  land -use  plan  for 
the   U.S.   Capitol    Grounds   and    contigruous 


related  and  Influencing  areas.  Hearings  were 
held  on  June  30th,  1965,  and  the  measure 
was  ordered  reported  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments. On  September  21st,  1966  It  was  re- 
p>orted  to  the  Senate. 

Miscellaneous:  During  the  second  session, 
the  Conunittee  held  39  days  of  public  lieai- 
Ings.  and  30  days  of  executive  sessions.  As 
a  result.  3.215  pages  of  testimony,  reports. 
committee  prints,  and  other  similar  docu- 
ments were  printed. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966:  Public 
Law  89-564:  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  1o 
establish  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
National  liighway  safety  program.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  is  directed  to  en- 
courage and  assist  each  of  the  States  In  tlie 
establishment  of  a  highway  safety  program 
based  on  a  comprehensive  state-wide  plan 
and  In  accordance  with  uniform  standards  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  Act  au- 
thorizes $267  mUlion  for  apportionment  to 
States  and  comunitles  for  ihe  fiscal  years 
1967,  1968  and  1969  for. the  establishment  of 
State  and  local  highway  safety  programs. 
It  provides  for  apportionment  of  funds  to  the 
States  on  a  50-50  matching  basis,  with  75  'o 
of  the  total  funds  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  population  and  25 '"o 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  The  Act 
further  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  highway  safety  research  and  de- 
velopment program,  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized in  the  sum  of  $10  million  for  fiscal 
1967,  $20  mUlion  for  fiscal  1968,  and  $25 
million  for  fiscal  1969. 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966;  Public 
Law  89-574:  This  Act  authorizes  appropria- 
tions from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  tlie 
Interstate  and  Defense  System  and  for  the 
Federal  aid  primary  and  secondary  systems, 
and  general  fund  appropriations  for  several 
categories  of  public  domain  lands  higiiways. 
For  the  Interstate  system  the  authorizations 
are  $3.4  bUlion  for  "fiscal  year  1968,  $3.8  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969,  $3.6  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  $3.6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  $2,685  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972.  For 
the  Federal  aid  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems there  are  authorized  $1  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
For  such  public  domain  highways  as  forest 
highways,  parkways,  forest  development 
roads  and  trails  and  other  categories,  the 
Act  authorizes  $273  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968  and  $288  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
This  legislation  provides  also  for  a  study  of 
the  advance  acquisition  of  rights-of-way, 
a  relocation  assistance  study  for  persons  dis- 
placed by  highway  construction  projects,  and 
a  study  of  the  highway  needs  of  Guam, 
Anierican  Samoa  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 

Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  and  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1966:  The  piu^Kise  of  this  Act  is  to  provide 
for  more  effective  implementation  of  tlie 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  by  providing  an 
expanded  Federal  commitment  of  $3.4  billion 
through  1971  to  offset  the  cost  of  pollution 
control.  Speciflcallyx  the  Act  removes  the 
dollar  limitations  on  construction  grants  and 
provides  a  basic  30%  Federal  share  regard- 
less of  total  project  cost;  the  Federal  share 
Increases  to  50%  if  the  state  provides  25% 
of  the  cost  and  has  established  enforceable 
water  quality  standards  on  the  waters  into 
which  the  project  discharges.  The  Act  ex- 
pands the  research  activities  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  provides  a  three-year  $308  mil- 
lion authorization  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
set  forth.  The  Act  strengthens  the  enforce- 
ment procedure  by  providing  a  method  to 
secTore  rejxirts  from  alleged  polluters  and 
extends  enforcement  to  international  pollu- 
tion. Also,  persons  affected  by  pollution  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  at 
a  conference  or  hearing.  Studies  of  recre- 
ational watercraft  pollution,  cost  at  pollu- 
tion control.  Industrial  waste  treatment  in- 
centives, and  personnel  needs  are  authorized. 
The  Oil  Pollution  Act  is  amended  to  provide 
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a  penalty  for  failure  to  remove  oil  dumped 
on  any  navigable  water  of  the  United  States. 
The  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  -provides 
a  50';  Federal  grant  to  tliose  states  which 
want  to  Join  together  for  basin  pollution 
control  plnnninp. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1966: 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  the  Federal  air  pollution 
control  program.  The  Act  provides  for  $186 
million  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  through  1969.  The  Act  also 
provides  for  50 '>  grants  to  state  and  local 
pollution  control  agencies  to  maintain  pro- 
grams and  eliminates  the  20  r  limitation  en 
the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  which  can 
be  u.sed  for  grams  to  state  and  local  pollu- 
tion control  programs.  Finally,  the  Act  pro- 
vides for  grants  up  to  three-tifths  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  regional  air  pollution  control 
proerams. 

The  Federal  Installations  Facilities  and 
Equipment  Pollution  Control  Act,  S.  660: 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
a  means  for  the  Inspection  of  air  and  water 
waste  discharge  practices  at  Federal  instai- 
latious  including  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards at  such  installations.  The  bill  would 
authorize  appropriations  to  install  necessary 
facilltjes,  a-ssure  their  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  to  train  operators.  Also,  auto- 
motive rehi'-les  purchased  for  Government 
use  would  have  to  be  equipped  with  air  pol- 
lution control  devices.  S.  560  w:i£  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  March  25,  1965,  but  did  not 
receive  H<iuse  action.  In  the  Interim  tlie 
Administration  issued  Executive  Orders  re- 
lating to  the  pollution  control  responsibili- 
ties of  Federal   agencies, 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority—Additional 
Authority  to  Issue  Revenue  Bonds  (PL 
89-537 )  :  Tlie  ptu-jiosc  of  this  Act  is  to  permit 
the  Tenne.-^see  Valley  Authority  to  issue 
revenue  bonds  in  exces.=  of  the  pre-sent  ceil- 
ing of  $750,000,000.  It  lncrca.ses  the  borrow- 
ing authority  of  the  Corporation  bv  $1  billion 
from  $7.50  million  to  $1,750  million,  for 
bonding  purposes  in  order  to  assist  in 
financing  the  power  pros^Tam  of  that  agency. 
The  additional  bondmc  authority  will  cover 
the  Issuance  of  bonds  for  at  lea"st  a  7  vear 
peritxl,  throufih  197,3. 

Omnibus  Rivers  and  H.nrbors  and  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1966:  Thi.s  .Act.  as  passed  by 
both  houses  of  Congress,  authorizes  the  con- 
struction of  41  water  resource  projects 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  the  interest  of 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  allied 
water  purposes,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $670 
million. 

The  projects  contained  in  this  legislation 
will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
existing  Federal  water  resource  program. 
The  projects  have  been  conceived  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  CoiTps  of  Engineers  to  pre- 
vent or  reduce  the  damages  caused  by 
rampa^ng  fiood  waters;  to  jM-ovide  water  for 
municipal,  agricultural,  and  Indu.nrial  use; 
to  generate  hydroelectric  power  for  our  cities 
and  f:a-ms;  to  provide  recreational  facilities; 
and  to  develop  and  Improve  the  Nation's 
navigation  system. 

The  Act  m  addition  to  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  needed  river  and  harbor  and 
flood  control  projects,  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  a 
bridge,  with  visitor  facilities,  over  the  Wash- 
ington Cliannel,  from  the  vicinity  of  lOlh 
Street,  6.W..  to  East  Potomiw:  Park  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  The  Committee  held  public 
hearings  on  legislation  relative  to  this  propo- 
sition, prior  to  its  inclusion  In  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill. 

Also  included  In  the  omnibus  bUl  are  a 
number  of  general  provisions  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  river  and  harbor  and  Hood 
control  program  administered  by  the  Corns 
of  Engineers. 

Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966:  The  purpose 
or  this  legislation  Is  to  provide  needed  reUef 
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to  stricken  areas  In  time  of  major  disasters. 
Because  such  major  disasters  are  completely 
unexpected  and  in  most  cases  strike  tm  area 
totally  unprepared  or  capable  of  recovery 
without  outside  assistance,  provision  must 
be  made  to  have  assistance  readily  available 
for  immediate  relief.  This  legislation  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  removed  the  necessity 
for  special  authorization  following  natural 
disasters  as  hiis  been  the  custom.  It  estab- 
lished a  national  ixilicy  for  disafcter  rcUtf. 


Amazing  Plastic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Sunday,  October  16,  San  Diego  Union 
Included  an  article  discussing  a  contribu- 
tion made  to  the  betterment  of  our  li'ving 
■which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Frank  J.  Hendel,  of  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory,  ichile  studj-ing 
advanced  solid  propellants,  has  developed 
a  new  plastic  of  such  outstanding  qualit.v 
that  it  appears  very  likely  that  it  will 
become  an  important  contribution  to  our 
dally  lives.  This  is  only  one  example  of 
the  many  and  varied  contributions  being 
made  by  our  space  program  to  the  Nation 
while  working  to  make  us  preeminent  In 
space.  With  continued  suport  of  our  na- 
tional space  program  we  may  e.xpect  con- 
tinued contributions  such  as  Dr.  Hendel  s 
that  will  enrich  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  your  reading,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Scientist  Finds  Amazing  Plastic 
The  vagaries  of  the  space  program  are 
many.  Take  Dr.  Prank  J.  Hendel,  a  chemical 
engineer  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
California  In.<!titute  of  Technology.  Pasadena! 
He  went  searching  for  a  more  powerful 
spacecraft  solid  fuel  and  wound  up  with  a 
material— thermo-plastic  rubber— that  can 
be  tased  for  roads,  roofs  and  lining  swim- 
ming pools,  but  probably  never  -Rill  help  to 
power  a  spacecraft. 

This  Is  how  it  happened : 
Hendel  was  assigned  to  work  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  better  solid  propellant  for  the 
super-rockets  of  the  future.  His  research 
was  conducted  In  the  JPL  Propulsion  Di- 
vision for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

OUT    OF    THE    LAB 

He  came  up  with  a  new  comjx>und.  a  mix- 
ture of  asphalt,  oil  and  a  common  plasUc, 
with    a   rubber-like   consistency. 

•'Used  in  varying  strengths,  the  plastic 
gives  the  compound  durability  and  resiliency 
not  possessed  by  asphalt  alone,"  Hendel  said. 

A  Midwestern  asphalt  Arm  became  in- 
terested  and  already  is  studying  several 
samples  of  the  compound. 

The  mixture  appears  to  be  practical  for  use 
In  temperatures  ranging  from  an  Alaskan 
winter  to  a  Mojave  Desert  summer.  It  has 
withstood  laboratory  temperatures  from  100 
degrees  below  zero  fahrenhelt  to  180  degrees 
above.  Mixed  at  liquidizing  temperatures  of 
more  than  250  degrees,  it  becomes  extremely 
hard  on  cooling,  said  Hendel. 

The  material,  he  added,  has  sufllclent 
tensile  strength  to  be  produced  In  sheets 
much  Uke  paper.    A  patent  foa-  the  matertal 


has   been   applied    for   by   the   California   In- 
stitute Research  Foundation. 

The  only  stumbling  block  so  far  to  c^.m- 
mercial  production  of  thermo-plastic  rubber 
is  the  expense.  It  cosu  20  cents  a  pound  to 
produce  at  present,  but  Bende!  believes  maf;s 
productir.n  would  reduce  that  figure  sub- 
stantially. 

IMPtRVIOrs    TO    SMOC 

Patches  of  the  material  have  stoixl  up  »e!: 
under  nearly  a  year  of  outdoor  testing  One 
haU-inch  patch  in  a  driveway  has  been  sub- 
jected to  heavy  truck  traffic  without  notice- 
able wear  Hendel  said. 

The  samples  appear  to  be  unaffected  by 
smog,  which  cracks  most  rubber  prcKiucts. 
Tlie  compound,  according  to  Hendel  would 
be  more  e-irthquake-resistant  than  asphalt 
or  concrete. 

At  first  Hendel  thought  public  uses  of 
thermo-plasUc  rubber  would  be  limited  to 
sealant  and  linings  for  swimmine  pcxKs. 
But  now  he  envisions  the  compound  being 
used  in  road-width  sections  rolled  out  m  one 
piece,  like  a  carpet,  to  prevent  crosioji 

For  the  Immediate  futune.  the  Inventor 
would  Uke  to  see  his  product  te.sted  In  drive- 
ways to  prove  its  usefulness  to  roadbuilders 
He  siud  cracks  m  asphalt  or  concrete  roads 
can  be  patched  easily  with  molten  thermo- 
plastic rubber  and  that  the  material  can  be 
rem  I  It  ed  and  used  again. 


Eifht  Years  of  Unprecedented  Achieve- 
ment— The  Greatest  Progress  in  Alas- 
kan History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UOTTFHD  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  GRITENING.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  almost  a  century  since  the 
American  flag  first  flew  over  Alaska. 
For  most  of  those  100  years  Alaska  was 
a  neglected  and  forgotten  territorial  pos- 
session of  the  United  SUtes. 

Alaska  has  now  been  a  State  for  nearly 
8  years;  but  in  fact  it  has  yet  to  achieve 
some  of  the  accompaniments  of  full  citi- 
zenship in  the  brotherhood  of  States 
In  aU  the  years  before  statehood,  when 
the  other  States  were  receiving  vast 
amounts  of  Federal  assistance  to  further 
their  development,  the  Territorv  of 
Alaska  was  receiving  practically  nothing. 
In  the  years  since  statehood,  Alaska  has 
begun  to  receive  a  part  of  its  long  over- 
due share  of  Federal  assistance,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  if  Alaska  is  to 
catch  up,  make  up  for  the  near  century 
of  Federal  neglect  and  discrimination, 
and  take  \ts  rightful  place  in  the  society 
of  States. 

AN  AWESOME  HTDROEXECTRIC  POWEB   POTENTIM. 

Alaska  holds  within  Its  borders  an 
awesome  hydroelectiic  power  potential. 
Yet,  only  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  this 
potential  has  been  touched.  In  the  light 
of  this  fact,  the  building  of  the  Rampart 
Canyon  Dam  in  western  Alaska  and  ©f 
the  Snettlsham  Dam  In  southeastern 
Alaska,  and  of  other  hydro  projects,  Is  an 
obvious  necessity. 

Rampart's  abundant  and  low-cost 
power  would  attract  major  new  Indus- 
tries to  Alaska  and  assist  in  the  utillza- 
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tlon  of  such  known  Alaskan  raw  mate- 
rials as  its  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
ores,  and  the  vast  and  largely  unutlli2ed 
timber  from  the  Interior  forests.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Industrial  devel- 
opment resulting  from  the  construction 
and  operation  of  Rampart  would  provide 
full-year  employment  for  at  least  60,000 
workers.  It  would  rescue  the  native  vil- 
lagers along  the  Yukon  from  their  abject 
poverty,  give  them  year-round  employ- 
ment, far  better  homes  and  better  com- 
munity facilities  In  the  relocations  of 
their  choice  to  which  they  would  move, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  almost  annual  par- 
tial flooding  of  their  communities.  In 
full  c«>eratlon.  Rampart  Dam  would  pro- 
diice  at  the  annual  rate  of  over  34  billion 
kUowatt-hours.  Despite  the  delays  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
have  held  up  the  final  report  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  subsequent 
authorization  and  construction,  the  need 
for  Rampckrt  cannot  be  ignored,  and 
grows  daily  more  evident. 

Snettlsham.  besides  providing,  for  the 
power  needs  of  the  area  around  the 
State's  capital.  Juneau,  would  enable 
Alaska  to  take  advantage  of  the  largest 
sale  ever  made  by  the  VS.  Forest  Serv- 
ice: 8.75  billion  board  feet  of  timber  in 
Tongass  National  Forest.  T^e  pulp  plant 
and  other  contemplated  wood-processing 
industries  there  operating  on  Snetti- 
Bham's  power  would  add  $30  mllUon  of 
end  product  to  Alaska's  economy,  and 
supp^  materials  already  in  short  supply 
In  the  Nation. 

Alaska  needs  Rampart  and  Snettl- 
sham, and  needs  them  now.  I  have  con- 
tinually urged  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  loosen  the  bottleneck  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  over  the 
building  of  Rampart.  Over  $1  million 
has  been  spent  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  studies  on  Snettlsham  and  con- 
struction was  slated  to  begin  in  the 
spring  of  1966.  The  elimination  of  the 
api>ropriatlons  for  construction  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  one  of  the 
inexcusable  "economies"  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  folly  of  our  ever  deepen- 
ing military  involvement  In  southeast 
Asia  which  Is  causing  our  pressing  do- 
mestic needs  to  be  increasingly  disre- 
garded. However,  the  Alaska  congres- 
sional delegation  conducted  a  success- 
ful campaign  to  restore  funds  for  Snettl- 
sham In  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  The  public  works  appropria- 
ti<His  bill,  HJR.  17787.  Public  Law  89-689, 
as  approved  in  conference  and  signed 
Into  public  law  by  President  Johnson,  in- 
cludes $750,000  for  the  start  of  con- 
struction. A  year  has  t>een  lost,  but 
ccmstructlon  should  begin  early  In  1967. 

MtNZKALS    rO»    TH«    MINING 

Underneath  Alaska's  stirface  lie  31  o(f 
the  33  minerals  of  strategic  importance 
to  the  United  States.  Yet  there  are  only 
7  mining  operations  of  major  importance 
in  Alaska,  as  contrasted  with  49  in  adja- 
cait  Yukon  territory  and  the  upper  third 
of  British  Columbia,  smaller  in  area  than 
Alaska,  which  are  of  a  geological  struc- 
ture  similar  to  Alaska's.  The  difference 
in  achievement  and  activity  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Canada  has  an  enlightened 
Federal  mining  policy,  and  the  United 
States  does  not. 


It  is  clear,  then,  that  Alaska  has  much 
to  offer.  But  since  this  is  1  country. 
not  50.  Alaska  working  alone  cannot 
realize  its  fuU  potential.  Common 
progress  will  come  atxjut  only  through  a 
partnership  of  Alaskan  and  Federal  ef- 
forts. As  Governor  of  the  territory  of 
Alaska  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  have 
worked  to  help  make  this  partnership 
real  and  productive. 

P.\RTNERSHIP    IN    ."lCTION 

Po.ssibly  the  finest  example  of  this 
partnership  in  action  occurred  as  Alaska 
recovered  from  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  1964  Good  Friday  earthquake. 
Two  years  after  the  terrible  disaster 
President  Johnson  announced  that  over 
$350  million  in  Federal  aid  had  been 
infused  into  Alaska  to  rehabilitate  its 
stricken  people  and  communities. 
Valdez,  Seward,  and  Anchora^:e  well  de- 
served their  designation  as  "All  Ameri- 
can Cities"  for  their  licartenlng  progress 
in  rebuilding  what  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake.  And  Kodlak  and 
Cordova  have  rebuilt  with  remarkable 
vigor. 

Further  evidence  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's confidence  in  Alaska  can  be 
found  in  the  table  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  Alaska  since  statehood — see 
table  I.  The  $3.7  billion  budgeted  by 
Congress  for  Alaska  represents  an  in- 
vestment in  the  present  and  future  of 
both  Alaska  and  the  United  States. 

THE    e9TH    CONGRESS    AND    THE    N.VTION 

In  its  1st  session  the  89th  Congress 
established  itself  as  one  of  U\e  most  sig- 
nificant In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  It 
enacted  a  monumental  body  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  prescribed  the  course  of 
our  political  society  for  years  to  come, 
coveilng  such  diverse  fields  as  civil  lib- 
erties, education,  housing,  and  social 
security. 

The  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1965  increased 
equality  of  opportunity  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  had  been  too  long  denied  it, 
although  Federal  civil  rights  law  is  not 
yet  as  farsighted  and  progressive  as 
Alaska's. 

The  years  of  struggle  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  hospital  care  under  the 
social  security  system  finally  bore  fruit. 
Over  5,000  Alaskans  are  benefiting  from 
this  program  which  will  add  dignity  and 
comfort  to  the  live  of  our  older  citizens. 

A  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  created,  and  a  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  was  passed. 
Hopefully,  the  Federal  Government  will 
now  be  able  to  move  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently to  face  one  of  the  central  and 
compelling  facts  of  20th  century  Amer- 
ican society — namely,  that  the  majority 
of  Americans — Including  Alaskans — live 
In  cities  and  must  grapple  with  the  in- 
credibly complex  problems  that  arise 
from  urban  living,  such  as  providing  de- 
cent housing  and  sanitation  facilities, 
and  planning  and  building  recreational 
areas. 

Alaska  has  already  been  helped  by 
these  new  laws.  For  example,  Cordova 
and  Wrangell  have  received  $917,708  for 
construction  of  low-rent  housing  units 
and  will  benefit  from  annual  contribu- 
tions by  the  Federal  Goverrmient  to  keep 
rents  within  the  means  of  low-income 


families:  Anchorage  has  received  a  $1.9 
million  urban  renewal  grant;  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  approved  a  $34,000  grant  to 
finance  planning  of  a  new  hospital  at 
Wrangell. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  provided  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  and  the 
Higher  Education  Act  provided  more 
Federal  aid  to  colleges  and  college  stu- 
dents. In  fiscal  year  1967  Federal  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  aid 
to  Alaska  will  total  approximately  $3 
million  and  aid  to  higher  education  ap- 
proximately one-half  million  dollars. 

The  Federal  Government  has  mounted 
a  war  on  poverty.  Legislation  was  en- 
acted to  retrain  men  to  give  them  mar- 
ketable skills  and  to  help  Appalachia  and 
other  forgotten  and  Impoverished  sec- 
tions of  our  country.  Since  May  1965. 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
spent  over  $2  million  in  Alaska  for  such 
fruitful  projects  as  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in  Sitka,  Fairbanks,  Nome, 
Juneau,  and  Anchorage:  community  ac- 
tion programs  in  Bethel,  College,  Non- 
dalton,  Yakutat.  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and 
Anchorage:  and  Project  Headstart  in 
Haines.  Hoonah,  Kenal.  Ketchikan.  Ko- 
diak,  and  Nome. 

Congress  as  a  whole  has  begun  to  real- 
ize that  America's  natural  resources  are 
not  inexhaustible.  It  passed  legislation 
to  increase  water  pollution  control  and  to 
establish  Mrs.  Johnson's  highway  beau- 
tiflcation  program. 

The  record  reveals  that  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  was  a  superlative 
chapter  in  U.S.  history. 

DOMESTIC   VISTAS   DARKENED   BY    VIETNAM'S   COST 

Unfortunately,  the  vistas  opened  up  by 
the  first  session  have  been  dimmed  by 
the  ever-enlarging  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  war  in  that  unhappy,  divided 
country  has  caused  the  administration 
increasingly  to  divert  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's attention  and  resources  from 
the  problems  and  needs  facing  our  own 
Nation  at  home. 

One  example  was  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. The  President's  budget  proposed 
an  80-percent  cut  in  the  funding  of  this 
vital  Federal  activity.  In  Alaska  alone 
the  cutback  would  have  affected  15,000 
children  who  the  previous  year  had  been 
served  1.4  million  one-half  pints  of  milk. 
■When  I  cosponsored  S.  2921.  a  Senate 
measure  introduced  by  Senator  William 
Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin,  which  would 
have  restored  the  cut,  I  noted  that  1 
day's  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  would 
make  up  the  $80  million  that  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  to  delete  from  the  milk 
program. 

Fortunately,  Congress  did  not  bow  to 
the  presidential  decision  to  procure  war- 
planes,  bombs,  and  napalms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  buying  milk  for  our  children. 
With  the  passage  of  S.  3467,  which  I  sup- 
ported. Congress  sought  to  make  sure 
that  the  school  milk  program  would  be 
continued  by  authorizing  $110  million 
for  it  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Funds  for  education  were  trimmed. 
The  President's  proposed  budget  cut 
grants  to  the  States  for  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  by  $25  million. 
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Alaska's  share  under  the  act  would  have 
decreased  from  approximately  $97,000 
to  $66,000. 

The  President  would  have  eliminated 
entirely  the  national  defense  student 
loan  allowance,  replacing  it  with  a  pro- 
gram dependent  on  the  private  credit 
market.  In  fiscal  year  1966,  167  Alaskan 
students  borrowed  $81,250  under  this 
program,  without  which  they  could  not 
have  continued  their  education  as  they 
wished. 

Furthermore,  Alaska  would  have  re- 
ceived only  $8  million  in  Federal  aid 
under  the  program  to  aid  schools  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas  as  compared  with 
the  almost  $12  million  normally  ex- 
pected. This  cutback  would  have  af- 
fected numerous  Alaskan  communities, 
including  Craig,  Hydaburg,  and  Kake. 

To  its  credit  Congress  restored  most  of 
these  budgetary  restrictions  on  Ameri- 
can education,  but  the  fact  that  the 
President  proposed  them  is  a  grim  re- 
minder of  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war 
in  terms  of  human  values. 

Proposed  budgetary  cutbacks  which  I 
have  mentioned  earlier  also  confronted 
the  Snettlsham  Dam  project  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  Normal  funding  would 
have  allowed  $2.5  million  to  begin  con- 
struction of  this  project  to  tame  further 
Alaska's  natural  resources.  Snettlsham 
will  mean  more  than  1.000  additional 
jobs  for  Alaskans  and  will  inject  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  State  and  National 
economies.  But  the  budget  provided 
nothing  for  it. 

Happily  the  efforts  of  the  Alaska  con- 
gressional delegation  have  succeeded  in 
partially  correcting  this  sorry  situation. 
By  virtue  of  his  position  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  Senator  Bob 
Bartlett  was  able  to  have  included  In 
the  Senate-pa.ssed  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  a  provision  of  $1  million  for 
Snettlsham.  At  the  time  the  bill  -was 
considered  In  the  Senate.  I  stressed  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  project,  calling 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  dam  must  be  built  no  merely  to  serve 
the  State's  capital  and  adjacent  areas  but 
to  enable  Alaska  to  take  advantage  of  the 
largest  sale  of  forest  ever  made  in  the 
United  States.  I  further  stated  that  the 
proposed  pulp  plant  operation  near  Snet- 
tlsham would  mean  $30  million  to 
Alaska's  economy  and  would  generate 
tax  revenue  far  beyond  the  costs  of  its 
construction  and  operation  to  both  the 
Federal  and  State  governments. 

We  retained  $750,000  for  construction 
after  Senate  and  House  conferees  met — 
a  victory  for  Alaska— but  considerably 
less  than  the  amount  originally  author- 
ized and  needed  to  move  the  project  for- 
ward as  fast  as  it  should  be. 

Another  example  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  President  Johnson's  veto 
of  H.R.  6926,  which  would  have  increased 
life  insurance  coverage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees by  raising  maximum  coverage  to 
$42,000.  The  President  vetoed  the  bill 
on  the  grounds  of  economy,  but  the  bill 
was  essentially  a  moderate  proposal 
which  would  have  cost  the  Government 
only  $78  million  annually.  I  protested 
this  veto  and  said  on  the  Senate  floor: 

I  am  opposed  to  tinnecesaary  Federal 
spending  as  much  as  anyone  else,  but  I  can- 


not see  economy  being  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  long-overdue  benefits  for  Federal 
employees,  to  whom  much  Is  owed. 

I  further  stated : 

The  veto  must  be  ascribed  t<i  ilie  ever- 
rising  costs  of  the  trapic  involvement  of  the 
United  States  In  an  undeclared  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  costs  of  which  in  t^rms  )iot  alone 
of  money  but  of  injured  and  dead  .'Vmerican 
servicemen  are  steadily  escalating 

ACCOMPLtSHMENTS   OF    THE    2D    SESSIO.V    OF   THE 
89TH    CONGRESS 

Although  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  labored  under  a  cloud  of  un- 
certainty arising  from  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam,  Congress  did  pass  much  legis- 
lation of  importance  to  the  Nation  in 
general  and  to  Alaska  in  particular. 

MINIMUM    WAGE    EXTENSION 

First.  Minimum  wage  coverage  was  ex- 
tended to  8  million  more  workers.  In- 
cluding retail  and  construction  workers, 
those  engaged  in  restaurant  and  food 
service,  and  those  who  work  in  laimdry 
and  drycleaning  establishments.  Farm- 
workers on  the  largest  farms,  the  so- 
called  agribusinesses,  also  came  under 
the  new  law. 

The  minimum  wage  itself  was  raised. 
By  1968,  those  covered  by  previous  legis- 
lation will  receive  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1.60  per  hour,  and  those  newly  covered 
will  be  entitled  to  the  same  minimum 
wage  by  1971. 

Second.  Federal  employees  received  an 
average  2.9-percent  pay  increase  along 
with  more  liberal  retirement  and  fringe 
benefits.  The  new  benefits  allow  retire- 
ment on  full  annuity  at  age  55  after  30 
years'  service,  or  at  60  after  20  years: 
liberalize  survivors'  annuity  benefits  for 
future  widows  of  Federal  employees  and 
children  of  deceased  Federal  employees; 
provide  a  10-percent  Increase  in  annui- 
ties of  widows  of  Federal  employees  who 
died  or  retired  prior  to  October  11.  1962; 
extend  health  insurance  coverage  to  chil- 
dren up  to  22  years  of  age  rather  than 
the  previous  limit  of  21;  and  liberalize 
overtime  pay  for  classified  and  postal 
supervisor  employees. 

LEGISLATION    TO    HELP    VETERANS 

Third.  The  cold  war  veterans  bill— 
which  I  had  advocated  and  cosponsored 
for  the  last  three  Congresses — was  en- 
acted. The  legislation  provides  educa- 
tional and  home  loan  benefits  for  vet- 
erans who  have  served  in  the  armed 
services  since  January  31,  1955.  It  was 
my  feeling  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  no 
less  of  a  war  than  any  other  war  we 
have  fought,  and  that  men  who  fight 
there  deserve  consideration  equal  to  that 
extended  to  veterans  of  previous  wars. 

Legislation  enacted  during  this  Con- 
gress resulted  in  substantial  increases  for 
VA  beneficiaries.  Monthly  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  widows,  parents,  and  children 
were  significantly  liberalized.  Compen- 
sation rates  for  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  were  Increased  by 
more  than  $176  million  a  year.  A  highly 
successful  program  of  low-cost  life  insur- 
ance for  servicemen  was  inaugurated, 
featuring  cooperative  Government-pri- 
vate Industry  administration.  For  the 
first  time,  educational  benefits  have  been 
made  available  on  a  permanent  basis  for 


creditable  service  in  the  Nations  Armed 
Forces  and  for  other-than-wartime 
service. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  William  J.  Driver,  estimates 
that  the  veterans  legislation  approved 
by  the  89th  Congress  will  benefit  2.951 
Alaskans  and  that  the  increase  in  bene- 
fits will  total  approximately  $601,000. 
The  estimated  impact  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  will  be  assistance  to  560  veterans 
in  the  Slate  and  the  amount  to  be  .'ipent 
will  be  $356,430. 

Fourth.  Modest  appropriations  were 
piovided  foi'  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  legislation  for 
which  I  had  originally  sponsored  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.   At  that  time  I  said : 

In  the  sciences  our  progress  has  been  aided 
greatly  in  recent  years  by  a  vast  program  of 
aids  by  the  federal  government  to  basic  eind 
applied  science  .  .  .  but  In  directing  our 
efforts  to  aid  the  sciences  we  have  created 
an  Imbalance  in  the  advances  in  the  humani- 
ties and  the  arts. 

This  imbalance  has  been  righted  with 
the  establishment  and  funding  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. However,  full  funding  of  the 
act  is  necessary  if  our  arts  and  humani- 
ties are  to  be  developed. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION    ESTABLISHED 

Fifth.  The  administration  and  Con- 
gress acted  to  solve  the  problems  of  mod- 
em man  in  our  rapidly  evolving  society 
by  establishing  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  implications  of  this  leg- 
islation for  Alaska  are  many.  The  new 
Department  will  embrace  such  important 
transportation  activities  as  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  As 
originally  proposed  by  the  White  House, 
the  plan  of  organization  for  the  new  De- 
partment would  have  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  by  Exec- 
utive order  after  the  bill  became  law. 
However,  I  stressed  the  Importance  of 
uninterrupted  efficient  operation  of  the 
railroad  when  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  con- 
sidered the  bill,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
railroad  was  included  In.the  legislation. 

Transportation  Is  vitally  important  to 
a  State  of  Alaska's  size  and  stage  of  eco- 
nomic development.  The  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  should  give  posi- 
tive direction  to  Federal  transportation 
in  and  for  Alaska,  the  inadequacy  of  some 
sectors  of  which  has  long  been  known  to 
Alaskans  and  has  iiindered  development. 

Sixth.  Congress  passed  truth-in-pack- 
aging legislation,  which  fixes  standards 
for  labeling  net  contents  of  food  and 
other  consumer  goods  and  establishes 
pi'ocedures  for  developing  uniform 
weight-quantity  standards  for  packages. 

FUNDS    rOR     NATIVE     HOUSING     AVTHORtZED 

Seventh.  A  demonstration  cities  bill 
was  passed,  which  provides  for  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  grants  for  urban  re- 
newal and  development. 

The  legislation  includes  Senator  Bob 
Bartlett's  amendment  authorizing  $10 
million  in  Federal  fimds  for  housing  for 
Alaskan  natives.  Under  the  new  law  the 
State  of  Alaska  will  be  able  to  initiate  a 
statewide  program  of  grants  lor  native 
housing  assistance.    Each  giant  may  be 
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for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing whose  average  per-unit  cost  may  not 
exceed  $7,500. 

The  actions  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  also  did  much  to  Increase 
the  Federal  Governments  partnership 
with  Alaska  by  passing  legislation  of  in- 
terest and  Importance  to  Alaska  In 
particiilar. 

CONCEESe  VOTES  (70  MtlXtON  MOSE  IN  AU^SKAN 
HICHWAT    AXD 

This  session  saw  the  initiation  of  one 
of  the  most  significant  Federal  programs 
In  the  history  of  Alaskan  statehood  with 
the  passage  of  8.  3155,  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966,  which  Included  my 
amendment  to  provide  special  and  addi- 
tional assistance  to  Alaska  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  highways. 
Under  the  legislation  as  passed  and 
signed  Into  Public  Law  89-574.  Alaska 
will  receive  $14  million  annually  for  5 
years  In  addition  to  the  $40  million  al- 
ready provided  by  existing  legislation. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  need  for 
Federal  help  to  build  an  effective  sur- 
face transportation  system  for  Alaska. 
Without  efflclent  transportation  most  of 
the  great  potential  of  our  State  will  lie 
imtapped  and  buried,  without  benefit  to 
Alaskans  and  all  other  Americans. 

Yet.  In  1916  and  for  40  years  there- 
after the  Territory  of  Alaska  was  ex- 
cluded from  participating  In  the  btfiefit.s 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  and  not 
untU  1956  was  Alaska  Included  in  the 
Federal  Rtgfaway  Act.  receiving  only  one- 
thlrd  the  funding  allowed  otha-  States. 
AkakM  has  too  long  been  denied  Its 
rightful  share  of  Federal  funds  for  high- 
way constmetlon,  as  it  has  been  too  long 
denied  a  just  share  of  Federal  aid  to 
meet  Its  other  needs. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  I  Intro- 
duced my  amendment  to  S.  3155,  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $10  million  annually 
for  5  years  over  and  above  what  existing 
highway  funding  legislation  provided 
for  Alaska.  It  was  also  providing  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  maintenance  of 
hlghwajrs  by  the  State  of  Alaska  a  pro- 
vision not  granted  any  other  State  and 
use  of  ^deral  funds  for  construction  of 
access  and  development  roads. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads, 
of  whl<^  I  am  a  member,  I  noted  that  In 
1959  the  Bxireau  of  I*ubllc  Roads  had 
estimated  that  Alaska  would  have  re- 
ceived $575  million  in  the  nearly  50  years 
before  statehood  had  it  been  given  equi- 
table treatment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  reminded  by  colleagues  that 
Alaskans  had  proved  that  they  were  will- 
ing and  able  to  do  what  they  could  to 
help  themselves,  as  they  demonstrated 
when  the  State  floated  a  $23  million  bond 
issue  for  the  construction  of  the  imagi- 
native and  highly  valuable  marine  high- 
way— which  was  built  without  $1  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  This  marine  highway,  which 
consists  of  three  modem  seagoing  vessels 
carrying  cars  and  passengers,  and  an- 
other ferry  in  Westward,  Alaska,  links 
southeastern  Alaslta  cities  from  Ketchi- 
kan to  Skacwsy.  and  provides  a  new 
apiHoaeh  to  the  Interior  of  Alaska. 

JiCy  amendment  was  Included  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 


way Act  of  1966.  and  the  conference  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  resulted  In 
the  even  more  generous  provisions  for 
Alaska  of  $14  million  annually  for  5 
years. 

A  start  has  been  made.  Tlic  $70  mil- 
lion additional  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tion is  loner  overdue  recoiinition  that 
Ala.ska  ."should  have  an  equitable  .share  of 
Federal  money  for  construction  ana 
maintenance  of  hiKhways  and  that  it 
deserves  special  assistance 

ALASKA     CENTENNIAL     fU.VDS    APiROPEIATED 

Alaska's  1967  centennial  was  a.ssisted 
immeasurably  by  the  action-  of  the  89th 
Congress.  The  pa.<i.sasc  of  S.  2614, 
signed  into  Public  Law  89-375,  which 
authoriz£ki  $4  6  million  in  Federal  funds 
for  the  centennial  and  the  subsequent 
appropriation  for  that  amount  In  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  H.R. 
11012,  Public  Law  89-426,  insure  sub- 
stantial Federal  participation  in  the 
celebration. 

The  measure  to  provide  for  Federal 
participation  in  Alaska's  centennial  cele- 
bration was  introduced  by  the  Alaska 
congressional  delegation  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  the  last  day  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  At  that  time  the 
authorization  stood  at  $3.6  million. 

Representative  R-alph  Rivers  achieved 
a  significant  victory  in  the  second  session 
with  the  passage  of  H.R.  9963,  his  com- 
panion measure  to  S.  2614.  Flepresenta- 
tlve  RnrEHs  was  able  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  by  $1  million  to  $4.6 
million. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  increase. 
Senator  Bartlett,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  led  the  fight 
to  retain  the  amount  authorized  by  the 
House.  The  Wll  as  finally  passed  allows 
the  Federal  Government  to  spend  $14 
million  for  matching  grants  to  finance 
industrial,  agricultural,  educational,  re- 
search, or  commercial  projects  or  facil- 
ities In  Alaska  which  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  Alaska.  Public 
Law  89-375  also  authorizes  expenditure 
of  $600,000  for  Federal  participation  in 
ceremonies  and  exhibits  for  the  centen- 
nial. 

MINING    INDrSTRT    AIDED 

Uncovering  the  vast  mineral  resources 
of  Alaska  Is  closer  now  that  Congress  and 
the  President  have  approved  H.R.  4665, 
Public  Law  89-570,  the  UUman-Gruening 
bill  to  liberalize  tax-deduction  provi- 
sions for  mining-exploration  expendi- 
tures. The  passage  of  H.R.  4665,  climaxed 
3  years  and  4  months  of  effort  on  my  part 
to  aid  the  mining  industry,  which  should 
again  play  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaska. 

The  new  law  allows  mining  companies 
to  take  as  current -income  tax  deductions 
all  costs  of  exploration  for  minerals 
without  limitation.  Previously  deduc- 
tions were  limited  to  $100,000  annually  or 
a  total  of  $400,000  regardless  of  the  mine 
operator's  actual  expervse.  The  measure 
Includes  the  provision  that,  when  a  mine 
becomes  productive,  the  operator  must 
forgo  depletion  allowances  equal  to  the 
amoimt  previously  deducted  as  an  ex- 
pense, or  include  as  income  for  the  year 
production  is  reached  an  amount  equiv- 
alent to  the  deduction. 


Similar  proposed  legislation  came  be- 
fore Congress  initially  in  June  1963,  when 
I  introduced  S.  1807.  I  reintroduced 
such  proposed  legislation  in  August  1964, 
in  the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 
Finally,  in  the  89th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced S.  338.  At  the  same  time,  Repre- 
sentative Al  UiiLMAN,  Democrat,  of  Ore- 
gon, at  my  request,  introduced  H.R.  4665 
as  a  companion  bill  to  meet  tlie  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  revenue  meas- 
ures originate  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Our  bills  were  the  basis  for  Pub- 
lic Law  89-570. 

How  can  we  best  interest  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  development  of  the 
neglected  mining  industry  in  Alaska? 
On-site  inspection  helps,  and.  In  July 
1966,  I  was  successful  in  my  efforts  to 
persuade  the  highest  ranking  mining 
officials  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
visit  Alaska  to  acquaint  them  with  our 
mining  problems  and  potential.  Making 
the  trip  were  J.  Cordell  Moore,  assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Mineral  Resources;  Dr.  'William  T. 
Pecora,  Director  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey; and  Dr.  'Walter  R.  Hibbard.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Neither 
Cordell  Moore  nor  Walter  Hibbard  has 
ever  been  to  Alaska.  ■  -^d  William  Pecora 
not  for  25  years. 

Hopefully,  these  new  contacts  as  well 
as  the  new  law  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  more  enlightened  Federal  mining 
policy,  providing  economic  encourage- 
ment to  the  Alaskan  mining  Industry  to 
venture  into  hitherto  unexplored  areas  to 
tap  further  Alaska's  great  potential. 

TWELVE-MILE    FISHING    ZONE    ESTABLISHED 

This  session  Congress  took  a  long- 
needed  step  to  protect  the  rights  of 
American  fishermen  by  passing  S.  2218, 
Public  Law  89-658,  Senator  Bartlett's 
bill  to  establish  exclusive  rights  to  fish- 
ing in  a  9-mile  zone  beyond  the  3-mtle 
limit.  As  a  long-time  advocate  of  such 
legislation,  I  was  happy  to  add  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure. 

More  than  3  years  ago  on  June  28, 
1963, 1  introduced  S.  1816,  a  bill  designed 
to  extend  our  territorial  waters  to  12 
miles.  On  January  7,  1965, 1  introduced 
similar  legislation,  S,  49.  The  S-mfle 
limit  has  been  an  albatross  around  the 
neck  of  American  fishermen.  It  was  an 
obsolete  provision  dating  from  the  days 
when  3  miles  was  the  approximate  dis- 
tance a  cannon  ball  from  a  shore  battery 
could  hit  a  hostile  vessel.  The  modem- 
day  effect  of  the  3-mile  limit  was  to  allow 
the  ships  of  foreign  nations  such  as 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  deplete 
our  fish  stocks. 

The  demands  of  economic  competi- 
tion and  conservation  make  necessai-y 
the  kind  of  control  over  U.S.  fisheries 
established  by  Public  Law  89-658.  How- 
ever, more  technical  and  financial  help 
for  our  neglected  fishing  industry  must 
follow,  so  that  communities  such  as 
Dillingham,  Petersburg,  and  Seldovla 
may  prosper. 

ALASKA    PUBLIC    WORKS    FUNDS    APPROPRIATED 

Public  works  provide  an  important 
ecorwmic  stimulus  to  the  economy.  I 
have  long  supported  an  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Although  Alaskan  employment  statis- 
tics are  generally  encouraging,  statistics 
are  scant  comfort  to  those  who  remain 
unemployed.  Nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
tressing than  the  plight  of  the  bread- 
winner seeking  employment  and  unable 
to  find  a  job.  Such  an  Individual  is  not 
interested  in  high  levels  of  gross  national 
product  or  In  total  numbers  of  employed. 
He  is  interested  in  securing  employment 
so  that  he  can  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
his  family. 

This  year  public  works  appropriations 
for  Alaska  total  more  than  $1.5  million. 
Funds  have  been  appropriated  for  flood 
control  investigations  at  Bethel,  $29,000; 
Cape  Nome,  $6,000;  Dillingham,  $8,000; 
Fort  Yukon,  $10,000;  Point  Hope,  $12,000; 
and  on  the  Tanana  River,  $30,000.  Nav- 
igation projects  have  been  funded  for 
Dry  Straits-Wrangell  Narrows,  $51,000; 
Gastineau  Channel,  $63,000;  Humboldt 
Harbor,  $23,000;  Kobuk  River.  $28,000; 
Metlakatla  Harbor,  $22,000;  Naknek 
Harbor,  $20,000;  and  Turn  Point,  $7,000. 
General  Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  will  include  the  Lake  Grace 
power  project,  $24,500;  power  marketing 
and  transmission  line  studies,  $100,000; 
resource  development  program  and  basin 
survey,  $250,000;  steam  gaging  and  sedi- 
ment sampling,  $35,000;  and  the  Takatz 
Creek  power  project,  $35,500.  Funds 
have  also  been  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  Nome 
Harbor,  $75,000;  and  for  construction  of 
the  all-important  Snettisham  project, 
$750,000. 

tlNrVERSITY    OF    ALASKA    AIDED 

The  University  of  Alaska  benefits  from 
S.  2366,  Public  Law  89-588,  which  re- 
forms the  method  by  which  the  uni- 
versity acquires  land  for  its  support. 
The  measure,  which  I  introduced  and 
Senator  Bob  Bartlett  cosponsored,  au- 
thorizes the  exchange  of  lands  conveyed 
to  the  university  for  its  support  for 
other  lands  in  cases  where  such  an  ac- 
tion would  benefit  both  the  university 
and  the  State.  The  law  also  nullifies 
restrictions  concerning  land  conveyance 
contained  In  the  original  act  of  1929  es- 
tablishing the  university. 

PRIBILOF    ISLANDS    MANAGEMENT    REORGANIZED 

This  Congress  passed  S.  2102,  Senator 
Bartlett's  bill  to  reorganize  manage- 
ment of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

It  is  my  contention  that  residents  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands  and  Alaska  natives 
in  general  should  handle  their  own  prop- 
erty with  ever-diminishing  supervision 
by  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs or  other  Federal  agencies,  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  diminish 
the  existing  wardship. 

To  this  end  I  introduced  and  the  Sen- 
ate approved  an  amendment  to  S.  2102 
which  would  prohibit  the  issuance  of  re- 
stricted deeds  on  the  islands  10  years 
after  the  bill  became  law.  A  restricted 
deed  Is  one  over  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  final  control  and  pre- 
vents any  action  by  the  native  owner 
concerning  his  property  without  the  Sec- 
retary's approval. 

Although  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence extended  the  time  period  to  20  years, 
I  intend  to  continue  my  efforts  to  end 
the  wardship  of  the  Federal  Government 


over  our  native  i)eople,  and  to  enable 
residents  of  communities  such  as  Angoon, 
Barrow,  Klukwan,  Tyonek,  and  Metla- 
katla, to  achieve  the  equality  in  manag- 
ing their  own  affairs  enjoyed  by  non- 
natives. 

WORK  IN  COMMITTEES 

Speeches  and  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  compose  only  part  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  Senator.  Many  of  the  ef- 
forts I  have  made  to  provide  Alaska  with 
Federal  help  have  been  made  in  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  which  comprise 
one  of  the  most  rewarding,  yet  time- 
consuming  aspects  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  committees  decide  the  complex 
details  of  proposed  legislation  necessary 
to  direct  a  modern  political  society  such 
as  ours. 

The  committee  hearings  help  educate 
the  American  people  on  Important  is- 
sues on  matters  of  public  policy,  by  ex- 
ploring subjects  as  fundamental  as  pop- 
ulation control,  as  complicated  as  for- 
eign aid,  as  neglected  as  mining,  or  as 
emotionally  charged  as  racial  relations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  presided  over  numerous  hear- 
ings this  past  Congress  dealing  with 
many  of  the  most  important  problems 
of  Alaska — those  concerning  mineral  re- 
sources use  and  laws.  The  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  also  deals 
with  the  problems  confronting  Indian, 
Eskimo,  and  Aleut  citizens  of  our  State! 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  serving  on  Its  Subcommit- 
tees on  Public  Roads  and  Flood  Control 
and  Navigation,  I  look  into  proposals  for 
highways,  power  dams,  small  boat  har- 
bors, public  buildings,  flood  control, 
breakwaters,  dredging,  and  air  and  water 
pollution. 

The  Senate  Government  Opej-ations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  re- 
sponsibilities in  overseeing  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

STUDY  OF  US    AID  IMPACT  ON  CHILE 

My  view  on  foreign  aid  is  that  such  a 
program  has  been  necessary,  but  should 
be  administered  far  more  wisely  and  ef- 
ficiently. This  year  I  proposed  six  sep- 
arate amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1966  to  tighten  the  admin- 
istration of  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

My  opinion  of  the  continuing  defi- 
ciencies in  our  foreign  aid  program  was 
justified  by  a  report  which  I  submitted 
in  June  1966,  on  the  study  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures 
of  the  use  of  our  foreign  aid  in  selected 
Latin  American  countries,  with  Chile  the 
special  subject  of  an  in-depth  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  U.S.  aid  upon  recipient 
countries.  Chile  was  selected  because  of 
all  Latin-American  countries,  its  condi- 
tions were  most  favorable  for  a  success- 
ful aid  program. 

But  facts  found  by  the  study,  written 
objectively  with  ample  documentation, 
necessitated  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
little  to  Indicate  that  UJS.  assistance  is 
having  a  meaningful  Impact  on  Chilean 


economic  smd  social  development.  An 
excessive  infusion  of  aid  can  be  too  much 
for  the  recipient  nation  to  handle  and 
can  result  in  dissipating  efforts  with  no 
permanent  effects. 

My  study  foimd  that  the  most  urgent 
requirement  for  a  sound  foreign  assist- 
ance program  is  to  dampen  expectations 
all  around  with  respect  to  what  foreign 
aid  can  accomplish.  So  long  as  unreal- 
istic assumptions  prevail,  plans  will  be 
mounted  in  haste,  and  the  inevitable 
frustrations  and  failures  will  engender 
disappointment  and  mutual  recrimina- 
tions. Eventually,  donors  and  recipients 
will  become  disillusioned  with  the  aid 
program. 

SURPLUS    PROPERTY    DISPOSAL    PROGRAMS 
STUDIED 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  continued  its  study  of  the 
surplus  property  disposal  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Government  which  I  had  initi- 
ated in  1965. 

Hearings  held  In  May  1966.  disclosed 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  was  dis- 
posing of  large  quantities  of  equipment 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  critical  need 
for  similar  equipment  in  'Vietnam.  We 
discovered  that  lack  of  coordination 
within  the  Department  allowed  local 
overseas  commanders  to  dispose  of 
equipment  without  reporting  such  equip- 
ment to  national  inventory  control  points 
In  the  United  States  where  needs  in 
other  areas  would  be  known. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  Defense 
Department  Initiated  action  to  correct 
the  situation  disclosed  by  the  investiga- 
tion. Revised  Department  of  Defense 
regulations  now  require  that  all  excess 
property  overseas  be  reported  to  Inven- 
tory control  points  to  ensure  maximum 
utilization  of  needed  property.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  many  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  saved  through  Increased  utilization 
of  equipment.  Furthermore,  combat  and 
support  units  are  now  likely  to  have 
needed  equipment  more  readily  available 
than  if  they  had  to  wait  for  new  pro- 
curement. 

The  Investigations  of  the  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  Subcommittee  in  these 
areas  led  me  to  introduce  two  bills  in 
connection  with  surplus  Goveinment 
property.  One,  S.  3385,  would  make 
greater  quantities  of  equipment  avail- 
able to  State  health,  education,  and  civil 
defense  agencies.  The  bill  would  require 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  make  available  surplus  property 
to  those  State  agencies  before  It  can  be 
given  to  foreign  countries  under  the  for- 
eign assistance  programs  of  the  United 
States. 

Hearings  were  held  on  S.  3385  in  June 
1966,  after  which  the  subcommittee  ap- 
proved the  biU  and  reported  it  to  the 
full  Government  Operations  Committee. 

The  other  bill,  S.  2610.  Introduced  in 
1965.  would  require  executive  agencies 
to  give  State  and  local  agencies  a  chance 
to  acquire  surplus  equipment  before  such 
equipment  Is  traded  in  on  new  equip- 
ment. During  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  my  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  sent  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  regrettably  took  no  action. 
I  shall  reintroduce  both  bills  in  the  90th 
Congress. 
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FIOIB  OF  POPTJI^TTON   PBOBLXM  OONTINTTXS 

The  SiibcommlUee  on  Foreign  Aid  £x> 
pendltures  held  lengthy  bearings  on  S 
1678,  my  bin  to  coordinate  and  dissemi- 
nate birth  control  Information  upon  re- 
quest at  home  and  overseas.  The  bill 
wonid  create  oiBees  for  population  prob- 
lems In  tJbe  Department  of  State  and  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Each  office  would  be  headed  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  population 
problems.  The  Mil  would  also  authorize 
the  President  to  can  a  White  House  con- 
ference on  population  in  1967. 

Bbnce  June  22,  1965,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  held  28  public  hearings  at  which 
98  distinguished  men  and  women  have 
presented  their  views  on  the  population 
crisis. 

The  dialog  which  the  subcommittee 
hearings  began  Is  helping  to  bring  the 
population  crisis  to  the  attention  of  an 
Increasing  number  of  citizens,  and  has 
been  the  stimulus  to  recent  positive  steps 
taken  by  the  executive  branch.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  since  his  election  has  made 
no  less  than  24  public  statements  stress- 
ing the  Importance  of  "bold  and  daring" 
responses  to  the  "multiplying  problems 
of  our  multiplying  populations."  In  part 
as  a  result  of  these  hearings,  both  the 
D^Tartment  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  budged  sllghUy  to  make  their  pro- 
grams In  birth  contnd  both  more  public 
and  more  extensive.  But  there  Is  much 
more  to  be  done  If  the  President's  man- 
date is  to  be  Implemented  properly,  and 
this  pressing  proMem  Is  to  have  ade- 
quate re^onse. 

roon-roB-PEAcx  pbocbam  imtzsticated 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
j)endltures,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
completed  Its  Initial  Investigation  of  the 
administration  of  the  Public  Law  480 
programs,  popularly  known  as  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  and  held  hearings 
on  the  matters  In  June  1966. 

The  hearings  brought  out  serious  de- 
fidendes  In  the  way  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams vere  being  managed.  Data  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee  showed  that 
PidaUe  Lam  480  food  had  been  sent  to 
toxtign  countries  which  had,  in  turn, 
sent  thejr  own  production  of  the  same 
or  slmUAr  crops  to  Communist  countries. 
Although  this  Is  In  specific  violation  of 
the  law,  the  Department  of  State  has 
taken  no  action,  to  correct  the  situation. 

However,  the  House  of  Rein-esenta- 
tlvea  did  take  note  of  the  subcommittee's 
ftndlnga  The  House  voted  to  send  the 
oonlerence  report  on  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  back  to  another  conference, 
with  instructions  to  Include  a  provision 
prohtt>ltlng  the  United  States  from  im- 
dertaUng  food-f(M--peace  transactlcois 
with  any  country  trading  with  North 
Vietnam  or  Cuba. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  on 
a  oomiH'omlse  which  provided  that  no 
food  assistance  would  be  given  to  any 
eountry  trading  with  Notih  Vietnam,  but 
left  the  discretion  with  the  President  as 
to  whether  food  assistance  should  be 
Klvoi  to  countries  trading  with  Cuba. 
Tte  oomproinlse  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Under  this  new 
legislation  no  new  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram can  be  given  to  the  United  Arab 


Republic  as  long  as  It  continues  Its  trade 
with  North  Vietnam. 

Another  of  my  major  endeavors  In  the 
field  of  international  relations  has  been 
to  speak  out  publicly  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  support  of,  or  opposition  to.  ad- 
ministration foieign  policy  when  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  m  the  best  interests 
of  the  people. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  other  mat- 
ters, including  our  conmiitmcnts  with 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
I  noted  in  a  Senate  speech  that  we  can 
hardly  base  present-day  policy  on  con- 
cepts and  suppositions  wliich  were  cur- 
rent in  1949  when  NATO  was  formed  and 
have  long  since  lost  their  relevance.  A 
serious  examination  of  our  position  and 
policy  in  Western  EiU'ope  Is  In  order  so 
that  we  may  base  our  policy  on  con- 
temporary reality  rather  than  on  obso- 
lete assumptions. 

For  these  reasons  I  cosponsored  Sen- 
ate Resolution  300,  the  Senate  resolution 
calling  for  a  substantial  reduction  In  the 
number  of  American  troops  in  Western 
Europe. 

addendum:   peoer-u.  government 
EXPENorrcTiEs  rw  alaska 

The  value  of  a  government  cannot  be 
measured  solely  in  terms  of  total  money 
spent.  The  real  question  Is  whether 
those  whom  a  government  affects  have 
become  more  free  from  physical  burdens 
and  economic  hardships,  and  more  free 
to  be  human  beings. 

Statistics  tell  at  least  a  part  of  the 
story,  however.  The  tables  below  of 
Federal  expenditures  in  Alaska  since 
statehood  give  evidence  that  Alaska  has 
received  a  substantial  and  growing  Fed- 
eral Investment.  I  am  confident  that 
America's  northernmost  State  will  repay 
many  times  this  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds : 

U.S.  Department  of  Cornmrrre:  Expenditures 

in  the  State  of  Alaska 

[In  dollars] 

Area    R«levelopmerrt    Adminis- 
tration: 
1963    1.555,106 

1963    2,514,209 

1964    458,959 

1965    3,739 

EcoDonilc  Envelopment  Admin- 

Lstration: 

1965    246,000 

1968 S,  108,000 

1967    (') 


Total 


7,  886.  013 


Domestic      and 
Business: 

1963    

1964    

1965 

1966 

1967    (estimate) 

Total    


International 


12,  887 
26,  118 
28,448 
29,743 
29,000 


National  Bureau  of  Standards: 

1959  

1960  

1961  

1962  

1963  

1964  

1965  

1966 

1967    (estimate) 


Total 


128.  196 


170.680 

171,  003 

176,240 

167,849 

169,260 

202,  218 

196.000 

(') 

(•) 


1,353,240 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce:  Expenditures 

in  the  Sate  of  Alaska — Continued 

(In  dollars] 

Bureau  of  the  Census: 

1960 179,  402 

1961 1.  904 

1962 2,  006 

19C3 1,844 

1964 3,074 

1965 12, 741 

1966 3.  997 

1967    (estimate) 4,197 


Total. 


209,  165 


Ooast  and  Geodetic  Survey: 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965    (Envlromnental   Science 

Services  Administration)' 

1966 


1967  (estimate). 


930,300 
914,  700 
1,283,000 
1,061,200 
923,  100 
851,200 

5,011,000 
5,  879.  000 
5,  933,  100 


Total 22.786,600 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads: 

1959 15,  402,  904 

1960 16,  573,  556 

1961 12,  600,  117 

1962 16,  795,  839 

1963 19,  631,  902 

1964 22,  488,  079 

1965 62,  635,  460 

1966 52,  994,  451 

1967    (estimate) 64,530,000 


Total 273,  652.  308 


Weather  Bureau: 

1959  2,292.000 

1960 2,298,000 

1961  2,164.000 

1963  -- 2,668,000 

1963  2.474,000 

1964  (Environmental   Science 

Services  Administration)'..  2.902,000 

Total 14.798,000 


Office  of  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices: 

1965    

1966 

1967    


25.000 
25.000 


Total. 


50.000 


Grand  total 320.761,523 

'  Estimates  for  1967  cannot  be  projected 
since  approval  of  projects  depends  upon  vol- 
ume of  projects  received  from  all  eligible 
areas  and  their  comparative  value  In  terms 
of  economic  Impact. 

'  Reorganization  of  Cocist  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  Weather  Bureau,  and  certain 
functions  formerly  performed  by  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

•  Functions  were  transferred  to  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture :  Funds  used 
in  Alaska,  by  agencies,  fiscal  years  1959-67, 
estimated 

[In  dollars] 

Department  of  Agrlculttire  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service: 

1959 342,  78fl 

1960 346,044 

1961 384,  674 

1962 402, 247 

1963 422, 399 

1064 426,825 

1965... _.  474,  018 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  Funds  used 
In  Alaska,  by  agencies,  fiscal  years  1959-67, 
estimated — Continued 

[In  dollars] 
Department  of  Agriculture  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service: 

1966 494,  100 

1967   (estimate) 63,200 


Total - 


Soli  Conservation  Service: 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967   (estimate) 


Total- 


3,  356,  288 


132,356 
135,314 
159, 933 
164,  545 
181,869 
203,  877 
227,211 
258,  497 
(') 

1,463,  602 


Rural     Electrification 
Lstration : 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967   (estimate) 


Admln- 


875,  000 
6,  155.000 
2,  524,  000 
6,  596,  000 
6,  338,  000 
35,  290,  000 
4,  080,  000 
9,  180,000 

(•) 


Totftl 70,038,  000 


Forest  Service: 
1959   


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


(estimate) . 


2.  390,  665 
2,  594,  569 
3,661,012 
4.  569,  259 
5.805,867 
6,  195,682 
6,  592.  512 
6,  741,  832 
6,  154.  100 


Total   44,715.498 


Farmers  Home  Administration: 

1959  

1960 

1961  

1962 

1903  

1964  

1965  

1966  

1967  (esUmate) 


131,  708 

377,  356 

459,  063 

,  345,  688 

.  306,  335 

,031,951 

183.902 

365.  000 

200,000 


Total 10,  400,  903 


Federal  Extension  Service: 

1959    

1960    

1961    

1962    

1963 

1964    

1965    

1066   

1967  (estimate)... 


107,  993 
107,  993 
111,429 
138, 190 
158,008 
174,  422 
190,378 
221,920 


Total 1.210,333 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service- 

1959 

1960 

1961  

1962 

1963 


222.060 
249,  60S 
322, 109 
320,  204 
433,  15S 


V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  Funds  used 
In  Alaska,  by  agencies,  fiscal  years  1959-67, 
estimated — Continued 

(In  dollars] 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice: 
1964   


590.081 

1965    1,003,605 


1966 
1967 


(estimate) . 


495,  844 


Total    3.635,854 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
1959    


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


(estimate) . 


13,523 
20.  909 
16.654 
33,  659 
42,  878 

37,  000 
41,500 

38,  800 
(') 


Total 


244, 923 


Statistical  Reporting  Service: 
1961    


1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
19G7 


(estimate) 


21,224 
29,  720 
21, 799 
26,016 
35.220 
29,  800 
30,000 


Total 


193, 779 


Agricultural    Stabilization 
Conservation  Service : 
1959    


and 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


(estimate) . 


75,  345 
84.  078 
89,304 
115,254 
131,461 
144,  776 
180,267 
184,  700 
166,900 


Total    1,172,085 


Cooperative 
Service 

1959  

1960  

1961  

1962 

1963  

1964 

1965  

1966  

1967 


State   Research 


estimate) . 


218,  143 
223,  099 
225. 773 
248, 070 
250,938 
332,  795 
326, 283 
343,987 


Total    2,169.088 


Grand    total 138,600,353 

'Estimates  for  1967  cannot  be  projected 
since  approval  of  projects  depends  upon  vol- 
ume of  projects  received  from  all  eligible 
areas  and  their  comparative  value  In  terms 
of  economic  Impact. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Budget, 
Aug.  15,  1966:  Ex>penditures  in  Alaska  since 
Statehood  {1959) 

[IndollarBl 
The  Alaska  Railroad : 

1959    17,174.000 

1960    17,464,000 

1961 14,336,000 

isea  14,480,000 

1963    _     16.  402.000 

1964    15,800,101 


Dcpartmc?it  of  the  InteHor,  Office  of  Budget. 
Aug.  15,  1966:  Expenditures  in  Alanka  since 
Statehood  (1959) — Continued 
[  In  dollars  ] 

The  Alaska  Railroad — Con. 

1965    27.  .309.000 

13^ 24.900.000 

1967    (estimated) 16,000,000 


Total    163,864,101 


Bureau  of  CommercliU  Fisheries- 
1959    


1960    

1961     5. 264^781 


4,  655,797 
4.421.775 


1962 
1963 


4.  816.  309 
3.  456,  000 


1964  4.501.000 

1965  5.833,000 

1966  4,577,000 

1967  (esUmated) 4,984  000 


Total    42,509,662 


Bureau   of   Sport  Flsheriea   and 
WUdllfe: 

1959    

1960    

1961    

1962    -.-"I 

1963    1,070,750 

1964    766.000 

1965    1,886,065 

1966    1.952,709 

1967  (estimated) 1,751200 


641,513 
801.  506 
765,  809 
919.050 


"^o^^    10,554.603 


Bure.-iu  of  Mines: 

1959  

1960  

.     19G1  

1962  

1963  

1964  

1965  ., _ 

1966  

1967  (estimated). 


420,  169 
425, 189 
418,320 
391,200 
388,000 
502,  000 
519,  000 
520,000 
492,  000 


To^^i-    - 4.075.878 


Burenu  of  Reclamation: 
1959    


617,469 

604,026 

542,912 

643.700 

,a«i           631.143 

:?.t      1.192,912 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


1965 


—       1,871,085 


1966      1    ggg     g27 

1967  (estimated) II  '  798,' 506 


Total    8,735.274 


Geological  Survey: 

1962 3 

1963  'II  3' 

1964  IIII  3' 

Jq^  s.'ssrooo 

lytXS  3.629,000 

1967  (estimated) 3,565,000 


.  020,  000 
,  336,  000 
,614,  000 


Total    20,701,000 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 

Jo^    8,703,083 

1960    8,606,399 

^^81    9,851,590 


1963 


13,84°,  749 


J^    15,600,437 

Jf** -_     17,342,283 

1965    23,777.003 


• 

A5686 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Offici 
Aug.  IS.  1968:  Expenditures  in  y 
Statehood  (i959)— Continued 
[In  dollars! 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — Con. 
196«   

1 

CON 

'  of  Budget, 
^laska  since 

1 

19,076,645 
28,  293,  459 

1967   (eetlmated).  .       ..       . 

Total   

145,  000, 647 

National  Park  Service : 

1959    .-   -. 

1,829,044 
955,  137 
1,387,294 
1,225,  142 
623,  801 
1,606.223 
1.347,  188 
2,  366,  000 
1,780,350 

1960 -         ..-       

1961 -     - 

1962    —     -. 

1963    

1964    - 

1965    

1966        .            .      - 

1967   (estimated).. 

Total    

13.  120,  179 

Bureau  of  Land  Management: 
1959    

4,892,  140 

4.812,055 

4.682.014 

4,  004,  028 

4,  428,  354 

4.  300.  878 

11.  100.497 

13.  196.  227 

13.075.  400 

1960 .....     . 

1961    .     .     . 

1962 

1963 

1964    

1965   ... 

1966 ...    ..    . 

1967   (estimated) 

^  Total    

64.491.  593 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation: 
1965 

1 

1966    _*,.-,   : 

302, 550 
1,  130,735 
1,433,285 

48.218 

92.000 

'  15.000 

'35.000 

•  18.  000 

1967   (estimated) ... 

Total    .y 

Office  of  Minerals  Expnoratlon : 
1963    _- 

1964    —   ..   . ^ 

1965            .   ..     ..   

1966   .. 

1967   ( estimated ) 

Total 

140,218 

Office  of  the  Secretary : 

1963 .- 

i 

32.  694 
36.300 
38.464 
38.620 
40.600 

1964 

1966    _— — - 

1966            -. 

1967   (estimated) 

Total... 

Office  of  tlie  Solicitor : 

1969 -   - 

186.  578 

114.400 
98.  743 

117.700 
89,  269 

108,901 

119,248 

1963 

1964    ._ 

1965 

1966 

1967   (estimated)..   _   .. 

Total 

648.261 

Office  of   Water   Resources  Re- 
search: 
1965 

■ » 

52.297 

105.  185 

87.500 

1966            ..   . 

1967    (estimated) .     . 

Total 

244.982 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 

Administration   (until  May 

1966  reported  under  Public 

Health  Sfirrlce,  HEW) : 

1959   

i 

« 421,  025 
•  437.  525 
■  440.  225 
•599.260 

1960    ..   . 

1961   

1962    ...     .  . 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  Offiice  of  Budget. 
Aug.  15.  1966:  Expenditures  in  Alaska  since 
Statehood  {1959t — Continued 

[In  dollars] 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 

Administration    (until    May 

1966  reported  under  Public 

Health  Service.  HEW)— Con. 

1963    

1964    

1965    

1966     

1967  lestimated) 


Total 


Office  c: 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


Territories: 


2.360.039 


6,  001.010 
4.  582.  783 
1.667.863 


(estimated  i . 


1.309 
595 

7.  525 
23.  833 
20,203 


Total    -     12,305.121 


Total:  Dept   of  the  Inter- 
ior   490,  371,  420 

Iiicliicied  with  G<>olf>picaI  Survey. 
-  These  amounts  are  nonadd, 

U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Eduratton,  and 
Welfare.  Espt-nditurpii  in  the  State  of 
.Ala-ka 

I  In  dollars  1 

Food  and  Drug  .Administration: 
1959    , 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


(estimate) . 
(estimate) . 


1 

000 

1 

000 

1 

COO 

1 

000 

2 

643 

3 

390 

1 

417 

1 

565 

2 

660 

Total 


15.  675 


Vocational    Rehabilitation 
ministration: 
1959    


Ad- 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


(estimate), 
(estimate) . 


Total. 


Ill,  151 
119,464 
118,966 
169,912 
181,  764 
444, 379 
233.  653 
615,859 
315,  197 

3.310,345 


Welfare  .Administration 

1959 , 

1960 

1961 

1962  

1963  

1964  

1965  

1966  (estlmatel 

1967  (estimate) 


2,  147,648 
2,216,424 
217.  717 
257.  923 
426,215 
670.  180 
273,355 
118,409 
413,568 


Total. 


23,741,439 


Office  of  Education: 

1959    5,417,941 

1960    -. 9,132,798 

1961    10,281,275 

1962    8,683,638 

1963    12.088,118 

1964 10.292.418 

1965    13.421,601 


U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare:  Expenditures  in  the  State  of 
Alaska — Continued 

[In  dollars] 
Office  of  Education — Con. 

1966  (estimate)    16,985.378 

1967  (estimate)    12,461,465 


Total    98.764.632 


Public  Health  Service: 
1959    


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


(estimate) 


1967    (estimate) 


16,  633.  559 
19.  159,681 
13.  684.  308 
13,  842.013 

15,  681,949 
21,935,  708 

16,  477,  108 
17,218,  734 
22,  064  .097 


Total    156,697.157 


Social  Security  Administration: 

1959  

1960  

1961  

1962  

1963  

1964  

1965  

1966  (estimate)    

1967  (estimate)    


3,840,474 
4,321.  758 

4,  656,  569 
5,339,375 

5,  934,  338 

6,  178,  740 

6,  422,  703 

7,  772,  092 
11,346,  100 


Total    55,812,149 


Administration  on  Aging  (new) 

1965    

1966  (estimate)    

1967  (estimate)    


(') 
51,000 
61,200 


Total    

American    Printing    House    for 
the  Blind: 

1965    

1966  (estimate)    

1967  (estimate)    


112.200 


88 
100 
100 


Total 


288 


Grand  total 338.453,855 

'  Program  did  not  begin  operation  until 
flscal  year  1966, 

Note, — Kgrtires  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration represent  old-age,  survivors. 
and  disability  Insurance  trust  fund  pay- 
ments. All  others  are  obligations  from  ap- 
propriated general  funds. 

Department  of  Defense — Estimated  ej:pendi- 

tures  and  military  prime  contracts.  Ala^^ka 

[In  thou.'iancis  o(  dollars] 


Military 
pay 

Civilian 
pay 

Military  prime 
ooiiiract  awarils 

FIscul  year 

Total 

Con- 
struc- 
tion ' 

1969  .  . 

124,022 
127,838 
124.143 
128,820 
129,484 
132,740 
149,  M3 
183,026 

43,320 
44,098 
44.720 
47.780 
46.226 
42,112 
47,920 
iaS67 

127,724 
78,649 
91,797 
83,320 
103,476 
101,  MS 
74,178 
71,866 

80.  ai 

M  9U 

1960 

1961 

40  an 

1962 

H-TW 

1963      .     

22,  7« 

1964 

81,171 

1965 

12,  OM 

1966        .   ... 

(1) 

Total 

1,079,816 

366,743 

713,362 

»e,iai 

>  Included  in  total. 

■  Not  available  at  this  time. 

Total.  Department  of  Dcfen.se.  $2,467,076,000, 
Grand  total,  all  departniPnt.«,  ».3,75."i,2W,l.Vi. 
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Small   Watershed   Development   and  the 
89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 
Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
top-ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Watershed  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
I  have  had  the  privilege  this  Congress  to 
participate  in  the  approval  of  many 
work  plans  for  small-watershed  develop- 
ment and  flood-protection  projects, 
which  work  plans  were  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee for  appropriate  consideration.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  ses.sion  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  addressed  the  House  on  the  com- 
mittee's activities  with  respect  to  small- 
watershed  development  during  that  ses- 
sion, and  I  take  this  opportunity  today 
to  infoi-m  the  members  on  the  commit- 
tee's watershed-related  activities  during 
the  entire  Congress. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  addressed  Itself  to  the  many 
intricate  problems  of  water  supply  and 
water  purity,  and  Congress  has  pro- 
claimed through  the  enactment  of  many 
important  water  resources  bills  that  this 
Nation's  water  resources  problems  can- 
not be  ignored.  Similarly,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  has  acted  upon  a 
number  of  impoi-tant  water  resources 
bills  this  Congress.  Including  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  the  Omnibus  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1965  and  1966,  the  Clean  Waters  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1966,  and  various  other 
measures.  With  the  enactment  of  these 
and  other  related  bills,  the  Congress  and 
the  committee  have  expressed  the  need 
for  water  supply,  water  purity,  aJid  wa- 
terway development  programs  which  wiU 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 

In  an  attempt  to  act  on  major  water 
resources  programs,  however,  the  Con- 
gress should  not  lose  sight  of  the  many 
smaller  water  resources  programs,  not 
the  least  of  which  Is  the  small  watershed 
development  and  flood  protection  pro- 
gram within  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, which  program  was  established  im- 
der  Public  Law  566,  83d  Congress,  known 
as  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  of  1954,  'When  this  law 
was  enacted,  It  was  expressed  that  the 
sense  of  Congress  was  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  cooperate  with 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts, 
flood  prevention  or  control  districts,  and 
other  local  public  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  erosion,  floodwater, 
and  sediment  damages  In  the  watersheds 
of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  United 
States  and  of  furthering  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  utilization,  and  dis- 
posal of  water  and  thereby  of  preserving 
and  protecting  the  Nation's  land  and 
water  resources. 

The  small  watershed  program  has 
moved  forward  considerably  since  1954. 
and  the  realization  of  the  goals  set  out 


with  the  enactment  of  tlie  organic  act  is 
closer  to  fruition  today  than  ever  before. 
Since  its  enactment,  the  act  has  fostered 
the  growth  of  one  of  tlie  most  beneficial 
rural  development  programs  in  hl.'story. 
Erosion  and  flood  damages  in  the  water- 
sheds of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  our 
Nation  which  cause  loss  of  life  and  dam- 
age to  property  have  been  substantially 
checked  by  the  projects  constructed  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  act. 

During  my  service  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Watershed  Development  I  have 
seen  not  only  the  need  but  the  necessity 
for  the  continuation  and  even  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  small  watershed  develop- 
ment program. 

Because  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
enacted  this  valuable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion In  1954  and  has  continued  it  during 
subsequent  years,  the  enhancement  of 
the  natural  resources  of  America  has 
been  given  a  sizable  boost.  Millions  of 
tons  of  silt  from  valuable  and  irreplace- 
able topsoil  which  erodes  away  to  clog 
inland  waterway  channels  and  coastal 
harbors  has  been  greatly  checked.  Rav- 
aging flood  waters  which  destroy  practi- 
cally everj'thing  on  the  flood  plain  have 
also  been  retarded  by  the  construction 
of  watershed  projects.  Water  storage 
supplies  have  been  increased  for  various 
uses. 

During  the  12  years  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  566,  projects  ap- 
proved by  Congress  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  offer  protection  to  over  42 
million  acres,  with  floodwater  storage 
capacities  of  nearly  4  million  acre-feet; 
with  water  storage  supply  for  municipal, 
recreational,  irrigatlonal,  and  other  re- 
lated uses  of  nearly  one-half  million 
acre-feet;  and  with  a  sediment  storage 
capacity  of  over  600.000  acre-feet.  In 
addition  to  the  nearly  800  watershed 
projects  approved,  there  are  over  1,200 
projects  which  have  been  approved  for 
planning  but  on  which  no  construction 
has  commenced.  These  additional  proj- 
ects encompass  a  drainage  area  of  over 
84  million  acres.  Furthermore,  some 
2,500  applications  have  been  filed  for 
even  more  watershed  projects  which 
would  encompass  a  drainage  area  of  an 
astounding  182  million  acres.  The  cmi- 
struction  of  these  projects  to  control 
floodwaters  and  to  prevent  erosion  of 
our  valuable  land  will  be  of  great  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  all  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

A  nationwide  program  of  construction 
of  small  watershed  dams  to  retard  the 
flow  of  waters  in  tributaries  Is  an  inte- 
gral aspect  of  any  basin  wide  flood  con- 
trol planning  and  operation.  Rather 
than  relying  wholely  on  the  larger  dams 
on  the  main  rivers,  we  must  integrate 
measures  to  retard  floodwaters  where 
they  start — In  the  upstream  reaches  of 
tributaries— with  the  overall  flood  con- 
trol plan.  The  soil  conservation  benefits 
of  stopping  floodwaters  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  streams  goes  without  com- 
ment, for  everyone  knows  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  rushing  water. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Public  Law  566  prescribes 
the  procedure  for  the  approval  of  water- 
shed workplans  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress.    Under  the  law.  If 


the  plan  ln\ol\es  any  slnale  structure 
of  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  of  total 
capacity,  the  workplan  is  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  Hou.se 
and  Senate  for  appropriate  action.  If 
the  total  capacity  of  any  sin.u;le  structure 
is  less  than  4,000  acre-feet,  the  workplan 
is  transmitted  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Agriculture  for  appio- 
priatc  consideration.  Inasmuch  as  the 
larger  watershed  projects  become  more 
intricately  related  to  the  construction 
of  dams  on  rivers  and  streams,  tins  pro- 
cedure has  proved  itself  to  be  not  only  a 
feasible  one  but  also  one  which  permits 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  to  view 
the  entire  water  resource  development 
actinties  within  a  particular  river  basin. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  in  the  sum- 
mations of  committee  and  subcommittee 
achievements  during  the  89th  Congress 
which  have  been  appearing  regularly 
during  the  closing  weeks  of  this  session 
In  the  Record,  a  listing  of  the  watershed 
projects,  with  appropriate  information 
pertaining  to  Federal  costs  and  the 
drainage  area  encompassed  in  each 
watershed  project  approved,  for  which 
the  workplans  were  favorably  acted  upon 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Watershed  De- 
velopment and  subsequently  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  during  the  89tli 
Congress: 


>luli'  ami  [ir.ijii  I 


Dnilnage 

area 

(acres) 


Alabama-  Kotch.'p^lmkw  Creek. 

Ark.iri.-a-    (''Kipc  r  ("ri-.'k 

Di'iawnri'  firnl  INiiti-ylvitiiiii: 
H!";iiii|y»  inc  C'n-i-k  isupple- 
nuiiti     _    . 
Drlart.in  a'l.l  Mar\l;iii(l     I  pper 

("liiiplank- .' 

Owrjria 

Hig  Ci-.iar  Treok 

Hri.||.'c  rrcck-OclikK-luiPe 

CriTk       

Kuli.irlee  Cn-fk  .... 

I.ittle  River. 

I.lttlf  .'^nndy  and  Trail  Creek— 
Ixiwer  I.iule  '1  ullapoom 

HlVlT 

I'lni'  l»p  Irilmtary... 

."-allioiiH  ('re«k  are.-i 

Illiii  ii.-    Coal  aii'l  Cram.' Cnvka.. 
1-ijiii  ma 

Iri.iuin  Crwk.. 

I.ittle  Kaccoiin  Creek 

"wtn-Kii.'sh  Crook 

Cpper  Big  Blue  Kiver 

\\  t'jl  iJoggs  Crock 

Iowa: 

Bii'lpcr  Creek  Nupplement).. 

'i  liree  Mile  Creek 

Walter's  Crrek 

Kansas: 

'limber  Creek 

Cliliir  m.iek  \eriuill;on 

Cpper  W  akarii.-^a 

I-Oiii--i;itia: 

Itav'ill  Hoeiif _ 

Cy|ire,-..'i  lilaik  Hayou  

Vpppr  liayou  -Ncipujue  (sup- 

plenieiit   - 

Miiiiie  Li^le^lone  .stream 

MKiiie:«r  Kast   lirancb  of  6tur- 

ceon  Creek  .      __ 

Minnesota  '1  atnarac  River 

i!l.s,--issippl. 

lloiilka  Creek... , 

Tullahaea  Creek 

XjOvik  Creek 

Mis.sL-sippi  tui(\  Ttiuicssoe:  Tu5- 

cnnihia  Rivir.    .   

Missouri:   Grindstone- Lost-Mud- 
dy Creeks 

New   Mexico    Crow  and   Broad 

Canyon.s  ami  I'lacltas  .\rroyo... 

New    York:    Conewaago    Creek 

(supplement) 

North     Carolina    and     Vlrjrlnli- 
HtewBi-ts  Creek,  LovUis  Creek.. 
North  Dakota: 

Boun'lary  Crwk 


35,110       JJ«2, 740 
40.  128      1,  ^:(,  1.W8 


57,000 

133,205 

156.504 

108.  Sit 

2S,  477 

27.  27« 

133,218 
83,900 
76,600 
40,200 

6t,  160 

W,  3oe 

2M,  099 

124.000 

14,121 


37,320 
31,560 

101,700 

M,f«6 

234,944 

1<*7.  974 
140,500 


31,542 

83.  gw 

234.700 

146.  S05 
79.3% 
40,306 

223,146 

209,100 
137,932 


Middle  Branch-Park  Riv«."I 


72,000 

13l.,"i20 
105,600  I 


2.  O'*.  VTS 

3. 04.'.,  300 

l,94fi,  t'4 

88S,0A9 

1,9%.  3110 

9-*.  37H 

1.  2»6,  141 

3.  72.1.  323 

2.  921.  31)6 

3.  744.  l.'« 
719,  3S5 

1,204.409 

2.  ,V21,44S 
1,234.620 

3.  560.  125 

ii29,  193 

212.  9f.5 
1.  3&1.  4'.I0 
1.074.  Q-JO 

3,  4S9.  300 

iSH.  900 

3.  ZX%  327 

4.  070.  S84 

4   4t-.  241! 

791.349 

IW.  443 

1,  177,  4S« 

3.  SKI.  227 

2.  3«7.  440 

1.  181.041 

4.710.6OJ 
2,'r44..'»« 

2.  S90,  S.Si 

4,  900.  074 
1,519.200 
LlifCRO* 

:;473.oai 
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etatc  iii.l  project 


Dralnagp 
area      I 
(seres) 


Fe<i.'ril 
cost 


Oklalioma 

fastoii-.Mountain  Cteek,  47.853  !$1,863,3:6 

Quiipaw  Creek 9>«.  ViO     3. 3<V1. '■•jft 

Kock  Creek. _. I  37.  9v7     l.'J-Jl,7iiS 

liiclp  John  Creek    ...             J  99.  .^4     1.H.-J,:il3 

I  ppor  Elk  Creek 24h,  340     3.  *«>,  mS 

Pc'nii.»ylviuiia:  1 

.Mnuch  Chunk  Creek 5.790                 " 

MKldle  Creek I  84.096 

Oil  Creek (  112,(Mio 

T<'iim-;<oe:  Wilson  .Spnnp  Crcok  4iViU0 

.\ttoyac  Bayou....  213.440 

Cist  leman  Creek . .  .".<  h;>0 

•  "hoctaw  Creek...  H2. 023 

Donahoe  Creek 9h.  2h5 

Ouck  Creek. i  \^i.  VX 

Rush  Creek H7.3<I4 

rt.ih;  Ferron 191.  WC 

VirKinia: 

Cherrystone 2'.»  4ii(i 

Potomac  Creek 32.  ItiO 

South  Fork  Roanoke  River. . .  >iH,  4s<i 

West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 

Wheeling  Creek 191,180 

Wiscon-sln:  Otter  Creok  13.5,6X0 


444 

1)1,7 

2 

07H 

135 

2 

241 

.Wi 

7.H 

"23 

4 

U2 

».'2 

SKI 

14i* 

4 

s;i7 

M(, 

1 

3>V2 

•i()6 

1 

SIO 

•207 

1 

9til 

l.-wi 

3 

sy2 

IDtl 

.>! 

Uf 

fi-iii 

0^9 

1 

9'*)  09f. 

4.  979.  m* 

Mi«'i 

4t» 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Watershed  Development, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Representa- 
tive Jnc  Wright,  has  been  most  active 
In  Insuring  the  continuation  of  a  com- 
prehensive small  watershed  program, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  attention 
and  dedication  to  Improving  the  water 
resources  of  the  Nation.  He  has  shown 
no  signs  of  yielding  to  the  executive  on 
the  controversy  over  whether  or  not  the 
committees  should  have  the  privilege  of 
approving  or  disapproving  watershed 
work  plans  before  construction  can  com- 
mence on  the  projects,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  remain  firm  In  this 
position  on  behalf  on  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Federal  Government. 

The  minority  has  been  active  in  the 
approval  of  these  watershed  work  plans 
during  this  Congress,  and  the  members 
of  the  minority  pcurty  have  shown  a  con- 
tinuing Interest  in  the  development  of 
small  watershed  projects.  This  is  an- 
other indication  of  the  responsible,  ac- 
tive, and  constructive  approach  which 
the  minority  members  have  taken  on  the 
committee  with  respect  to  workable  Fed- 
eral programs. 

During  the  years  to  come,  the  small 
watershed  development  program  will 
prove  itself  even  more  worthwhile  as 
raging  floods  are  retarded  by  water  re- 
tention structures  built  under  the  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  566.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  had  a  hand  In  the  continuation 
of  this  most  worthwhile  program. 


The  Basic  Teacbing  Progrram  of  the  Board 
for  Fandamental  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or    IMIXIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22, 1966 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Board 
for  Fundamental  Education,  which  has 
its  home  office  in  Indianapolis,  has  de- 
veloped since  1954  a  unique  method  of 
Instruction  which  as  proved  to  be  suc- 


cessful In  preparing  per.sons  with  little 
formal  education  to  assume  a  more 
meaningful  role  in  .society.  Through 
basic  education  techniques.  BFE  has 
demonstrated  that  those  who  left  .school 
at  an  early  age.  even  those  wiio  may  be 
illiterate,  may  be  taught  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  reading,  writing,  and  simple 
matiiematics 

Dr  Cleo  Blackburn,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  BFE.  has  recently  undertaken,  un- 
der the  sponsorsliip  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  to  explain 
this  program  t©  industrialists  in  15  major 
cities  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  October  9  carried  an  article  explain- 
ing this  prop  rain  more  in  detail  which  I 
ask  to  include  here  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Educ.itor    Fi.nds    Illiter.\te    Workers    E.\cer 

To  Learn 
iBy    Richnrd    A.    Nenneman,    biusiiiess    and 

financial   editor   of  the   Chrlsti.-\n   Science 

Monitori 

Bo.sTON  —  You  can  t  get  ihcin  back  into 
schoo; — they've  already  failed  there.  And 
they've  got  Jobs,  so  the  easie.^t  place  to  edu- 
cate them  IS  at  work,"  says  Dr,  Cleo  Black- 
burn. 

In  Bostou  this  week  on  a  program  cospon- 
sored  by  local  business  groups  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers.  Dr. 
Blackburn  tried  to  sell  a  relatively  new 
meth'Dd  of  te;tching  t<;i  industrlallst,s.  The 
meeting   is   b<»ing   repeated    m    1,5   cities. 

Executive  director  of  the  Board  for  Fun- 
damental Education  i  BFE  i  In  Indianapolis. 
Dr,  Blackburn  explained  the  b:usic  teaching 
program  the  institution  ha^  developed  since 
its  start   in    I9b4 

The  board  takes  a  virtually  illiterate  man 
and  in  150  hours  of  instruction  lifts  him  to 
the  4th  grade  level.  Another  150  hours  ajid 
he's  through  grade  school.  With  a  total  of 
less  than  1.000  hours,  it  claims  to  prepare 
him  for  a  high-school  certificate  In  most 
cities. 

The  program  1.5  tailored  particularly  to 
Industry  There,  Dr,  Blackburn  believes,  the 
motivation  is  best,  A  worker  doing  the  most 
menial  labor  in  a  plant  sees  what  others 
around  him  are  doing  because  of  a  better 
education 

The  N.\M  was  attracted  to  the  program  be- 
cause it  is  one  more  solution  on  the  private 
level  to  both  hard-core  unemployment  and 
to  the  shortage  of  sufficient  skills  In  some 
of  the  United  States  labor  force. 

Such  a  program,  which  represents  a  sub- 
stantial cost.  Is  undoubtedly  easier  to  sell  to 
Industry  at  a  time  when  It  needs  better 
skilled  workers  In  fact.  It  Is  being  sold 
partlv  on  this  basis:  "Tou  can  educate  a  man 
more  cheaply  than  it  costs  to  go  outside  and 
hire   one," 

SOCIAL    RESPONSIBrtlTY 

As  Dick  Cornuelle,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent Of  the  NAM.  says,  a  social  need  and  a 
commercial  interest   have  happily  coincided. 

The  hof>e  of  all  concerned  is  that  industry 
will  come  to  see  this  basic  educational 
work — in  reading,  communications,  mathe- 
matics— as  a  social  responsibility  which  It 
can  meet  even  when  It  may  not  have  as  great 
a  need  for  skilled  workers 

Mr.  Oomuelle  says  the  NAM  recommends 
It  to  Its  member  corporation  as  a  social  serv- 
ice In  the  same  sense  as  corporate  giving  to 
educational  Institutions. 

And  I>r.  Blackbtun  said  to  this  writer, 
"My  own  feeling  Is  that  this  Is  where  Indus- 
■try  can  make  Ita  greatest  contribution  to  ctt- 
Ixenshlp." 


MOrrVATION  STRESSED 


According  to  one  estimate.  United  States 
Industry  is  spending  $5  billion  annu.iliy  on 
continuing  education.  Dr.  Blackburn  would 
like  to  see  2  percent  of  this  figure — some  $100 
million — spent  on  training  the  under-edu- 
cated in  industry.  He  is  Udking  about  ba^ic. 
fundamental  eciucatioii.  not  specific  jo'5 
skills. 

If  the  20  million  Americans  who  ha\e  .':it 
finished  high  school  could  raise  their  gcner  il 
cducitlonal  level  this  f.ir  (12th  grade  i  .  they 
could  easily  learn  many  skilled  Jobs  now 
closed  to  them.  As  more  productive  workers, 
it  Is  estimated  they  could  add  as  much  as 
another  $100  million  to  the  national  prod- 
uct. 

The  advantage  of  going  to  school  ■where 
one  works  is  that  the  rewards  of  further 
learning  are  easy  to  see.  The  motivation  is 
there — and  this  Is  the  factor  that,  when 
missing,  has  caused  many  of  the  underedu- 
cated  to  drop  out  of  school  or  fail 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  is 
about  to  Institute  a  BF^  educational  pro- 
gram, says  Dr.  Blackburn.  So  are  a  group  of 
large  retail  merchants  in  Dallas  (the  aim 
of  their  program  is  to  raise  the  workers  in 
it  to  an  eighth  grade  level ) .  So  is  OUn 
Mathleson.  and  Levi  Strauss  in  .'^an  FYan- 
cisco. 

EFFICIENCY  SEEN 

In  fact.  Dr.  Blackburn  says  BFE  is  pre- 
pared to  train  as  many  as  1  million  workers 
a  year.  To  the  NAM,  which  Is  ever  on  the 
elert  to  stop  unnecessary  growth  of  big  gov- 
ernment, In-plant  education  seems  like  a 
sound  way  to  do  what  the  government  is  try- 
ing to  do  with  some  of  the  Great  Society 
programs — and    a   cheaper   way. 

Suppose  It  were  eventually  accejued  as  a 
proper  use  of  corporate  funds — even  when 
a  corporation .  didn't  need  better  or  more 
workers.  It  v»ould  contribute  toward  solv- 
ing a  social  need,  even  though  it  would  be 
at  some  cost  to  the  corporation.  But  so  are 
increased  taxes  to  support  Great  Society 
programs. 

The  argument  of  BFE  is  that  a  corporation 
can  do  the  Job  better  and  cheaper  than  gov- 
ernment, at  least  partly  because  the  work- 
er Is  better  motivated  to  learn.  The  com- 
plete program  through  12th  grade  costs  a 
company  less  than  $1,000. 

Courtney  Brown,  dean  of  Ckjlumbia's  School 
of  Business,  remarked  to  a  group  of  business 
editors  recently  that  the  corporation  has 
emerged  as  the  dominant  institution  of  our 
time. 

If  one  must  agree  that  no  corporation 
has  the  kind  of  autonomy  that  some  of  the 
giants  still  enjoyed  In  1900,  he  can  also  see 
In  the  fields  of  education  and  unemploy- 
ment what  Dean  Brown  meant.  Flexible, 
responsive,  at  least  potentially  close  to  the 
people  In  Its  community,  the  corporation  can 
be  the  prime  tool  for  performing  whatever 
tasks  are  assigned  priority  by  our  society. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  Member 
of  Congress 


SPEECH 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Thursday,  October  20, 1966 
FARBSTEIN.     Mr.  Speaker,   as 


this  Congress  adjourns  and  we  bid  fare- 
well to  our  colleagues  we  note,  not  with- 
out a  tinge  of  sadness,  that  our  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  will  now 
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retire  from  active  participation  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  The  retirement 
which  he  has  chosen  is  one  which  is  well 
earned  and  deserved. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  associated  with  him  in  this 
body,  as  a  colleague  from  our  great  State 
of  New  York.  He  has  served  both  the 
Nation  and  his  constituency  well — the 
finest  proof  of  this  being  the  high  esteem 
In  which  he  is  held  by  all  of  us  here 
today. 

I  extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  for  a 
long  and  healthy  retirement  during 
which  he  may  continue,  as  a  private 
citizen,  the  work  he  has  done  as  a  public 
official. 


Waco  School  Board  Operates  a  Model 
Followup  Program  to  Summer  Head- 
start 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  war  on  poverty  is  being  fought  on 
many  fronts.  In  addition  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Act,  the  Elementarj-- 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  one  of  our 
frontline  brigades.  The  law  provides 
that  activities  under  these  two  programs 
should  be  coordinated.  At  its  best  this 
cooperation  enhances  the  effectiveness 
of  both. 

One  example  of  cooperation  is  a  fol- 
lowup program  to  a  summer  Headstart 
project  now  beiiiK  conducted  in  Waco. 
Tex.  The  youngsters  who  took  part  this 
summer  are  now  participating  in  a  fol- 
lowup guidance,  histruction.  and  health 
program  so  that  they  can  continue'  for 
a  while  longer  to  receive  an  education 
more  nearly  like  that  of  their  friends 
who  are  fortunate  enou.cth  to  come  from 
homes  in  which  their  parents  can  afford 
to  give  them  decent  medical  care,  hi 
which  Informed  conversation  Is  can-led 
on  and  books  are  available  to  be  read. 

The  Waco  school  administrators  have 
imaginatively  combined  these  two  pro- 
grams and  are  providing  a  model  ex- 
ample of  how  best  to  utilize  their  possi- 
bilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  on  this  program  apearing  in  "A 
Chance  for  a  Change,"  published  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  be  printed  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Community   Action   and  Tttle   I:    A   Joint 

OrFENSivE— Tampa.  Pla.;  Waco,  Tex.;  Cam- 

BELLSBURG,  IND. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  thousand*  of 
Head  Starters  across  the  country.  BecauM 
of  the  Increased  expense  of  operating  such 
programs  during  the  regtUar  school  year. 
numerous  community  action  grmxp*  and 
school  officials  who  had  wished  to  conttnuc 
Head   Start   activities   were  faced  with,  ob- 


stacles such  as  inadequate  funds  to  support 
the  necessary  educational  and  health  follow- 
up  programs;  lack  of  classrooms;  and  no 
transportation  for  their  youngsters. 

Programs  In  three  communities — Tampa, 
Florida;  Waco.  Texas;  and  Cambellsburg, 
Indiana — illustrate  how  a  number  of  school 
systems,  In  harmonious  cooperation  with 
their  local  community  action  agencies,  have 
resolved  such  problems  with  Title  I   funds. 

YEAR-ROUND    KINDERGARTEN.    TAMPA.    FLA. 

Tampa,  Florida,  Head  Start  youngsters  now 
have  moved  off  the  stages  of  a  number  of 
elementary  schools  and  out  of  several  old 
buildings  considered  "firetraps."  Joined  by 
more  than  500  other  pre-schoolers,  they  are 
now  participating  in  a  kindergarten  pro- 
gram in  35  well-lit  and  spacious  mobile 
classrooms  purchased  with  Title  I  lunds. 

A  successful  summer  program  for  more 
than  1.000  children  had  prompted  school 
officials  to  continue  tlie  kindergarten  pro- 
gram on  a  year-round  basis,  but  the  class- 
rooms, empty  in  summer,  were  at  capacity 
with  the  regular  school  program  on  double 
sessions.  The  program  had  been  started, 
however,  with  250  of  the  youngsters  in  classes 
conducted  on  elementary  school  stages,  in 
small,  cramped,  and  Inadequate  schoolrooms, 
and  in  three  rooms  acquired  from  the  city 
government.  For  more  than  500  additional 
youngsters — plus  another  200  on  a  waiting 
list — there  hnd  been  no  sp.ice  available  and 
school  officials  told  disappointed  parents  the 
children  could  not  enroll. 

Compared  to  the  cost  of  building  enough 
permanent  classrooms  to  house  their  pro- 
gram adequately,  the  mobile  rooms  pur- 
chased with  Title  I  funds  were  a  bargain. 
And,  because  of  the  unsettled  habits  of  the 
unskilled  laborers  who  head  approximately 
30  thousand  poor  families  in  Tampa,  these 
facilities  were  also  an  Ideal  solution  to  the 
problems  of  a  migratory  population.  At  a 
cost  of  *8  thou.s.ind  for  each  unit,  the  24'  x 
32'  mobile  rooms  have  been  placed  on  the 
groinids  of  elementary  schools  in  deprived 
neighborhoods.  These  locations  allow  the 
pre-schoolers  to  take  advantage  of  lunch- 
room, library  sanitary,  and  other  facilities 
of  the  adjoining  schools. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
funded  an  "enriched  school  readiness"  pro- 
gram that  teaches  the  youngsters  clear  lan- 
guage. They  will  learn  to  understand  and 
follow  directions:  to  work  quietly  and  with 
concentration  for  a  reasonable  period;  to 
cmmunicate  verbally;  and  to  conform  to  ac- 
ceptable standards  of  behavior,  hygiene,  and 
personal  habits.  These  children  also  will 
gain  a  broader  scope  and  flexibility  of  mind 
through  their  new  experiences  in  work.  play, 
and  on  field  trips  and  through  conuict  with 
knowledgeable,  compet-ent,  and  interested 
adults. 

Each  class  of  20  students  has  a  qualified 
teacher,  a  teacher  aide,  and  two  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  workers.  Using  a  team 
teaching  approach,  this  pre-school  program 
also  Includes  home  and  family  team  mem- 
bers, whose  responsibility  is  to  evaluate  the 
home  situations,  coordinate  the  program 
with  public  service  and  volunteer  agencies, 
and  work  with  parents  and  siblings  of  Head 
Starters  so  that  the  home  environment  may 
complement  the  work  being  done  In  the 
school. 

FOLLOWUP    PROORAM,    WACO,    TEX. 

Almost  1,300  mlleo  to  the  west  In  Waco. 
Texas,  graduates  of  a  summer  Head  Start 
program  are  now  getting  guidance  and  en- 
riched Instructional  follow-up  services  that. 
It  Is  felt,  will  give  them  the  equal  educa- 
tional footing  they  desperately  need.  The 
ten-month  program  will  also  provide  these 
flret  graders  with  health  eervlcea,  the  need 
for  which  was  made  obvious  during  the 
•ummer  iHugram.  Mauj  need  tonsiUecto- 
mlee,  maO.  aeveral  will  have  to  have  hernia 


operations  A  number  of  the  youngsters 
are  in  need  of  extensive  dental  work,  and 
there  are  others  who  have  orthopedic  prob- 
lems. A  few  already  are  proudly  wearing 
glasses  and  hearing  aids  bought  with  Title  I 
funds.  Through  special  arrangements  with 
local  medical  and  dental  associations,  these 
services  are  being  provided  at  greatly  re- 
duced costs.  Counseling  sessions  also  will 
be  conducted  and  many  children  will  receive 
the  clothing  and  foixi  that  they  do  not  get 
in  their  homes. 

Waco  school  administrators  also  have  fol- 
lowed through  on  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
students  for  special  instruction.  Placing 
teacher  aides  in  12  elementary  schools  lo- 
cated in  deprived  neighborhoods  allow  class- 
room teachers  to  devote  more  time  to  indi- 
vidual students.  The  instructional  program 
also  has  been  strengrthened  through  the  in- 
stall.Ttion  of  listening  stations,  equipped 
with  phonographs,  tape  recorders,  and  ear 
phones,  in  each  of  the  first  grade  class- 
rooms for  small  group  instruction;  the  ac- 
quisition of  filmstrip  machines;  and  Insti- 
tution of  a  battery  of  testing  programs  to 
properly  evaluate  both  the  youngsters'  per- 
formance and  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  Head  Start  follow-up 
program.  Waco's  initial  expenditure  of  "ntle 
I  funds  also  will  provide  an  intensified  pro- 
gram in  reading  and  language  arts  skills  for 
children  in  grades  3-6;  a  substantially  im- 
proved program  for  over  600  special  educa- 
tion students;  and  an  eight-week  kindergar- 
ten program  next  summer.  In  addition, 
school  personnel  will  Implement  an  improved 
home-school  relations  program  based  on  an 
luiexpectedly  enthusiastic  response  from 
parents  whose  children  were  in  the  summer 
Hend  Start  program. 

SCHOOL    BUS,    CAMBELLSBURG,    IND. 

Transportation  problems  for  Head  Starters 
in  a  third  community — Cambellsburg.  Indi- 
ana—have been  resolved  through  the  ptir- 
chase  of  a  $7  thousand  school  bus  with  Title 
I  funds.  The  Lawrence.  Orange,  and  Wash- 
ington counties  community  action  program, 
known  as  'LOW,"  is  furnishing  the  teachers! 
materials,  and  transportation  operational 
costs  for  the  project. 

The  bus  enables  youngsters  to  attend 
remedial  reading  and  mathematics  classes 
located  in  different  schools  without  putting 
a  strain  on  the  transportation  needs  of  stu- 
dents in  the  regular  school  program. 
According  to  present  plans,  the  bus  will 
operate  year-rotuid.  since  It  will  also  provide 
transportation  in  the  stimmer  for  special 
remedial  programs  and  a  Head  Start  project 


Farewell  to  Fellow  Pennsylyaniant 


SPEECH 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  89th  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  several  of  my  fellow  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  for  their 
efforts  and  service  In  the  Congress,  and 
extend  best  wishes  for  their  retirement. 

Herbian  Toll,  a  member  of  my  own 
party— whose  111  health  has  imfortu- 
nately  prevented  him  from  serving  ac- 
tively In  this  Congress — has  been  a  faith- 
ful, loyal  Representative  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Pennsylvania  since  the  86th 
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Congrress.  A  practicing  attorney  and 
member  of  the  Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  and 
American  Bar  Associations.  Representa- 
tive Toll  has  been  active  in  civic, 
religious,  and  humanitarian  groups  In 
Philadelphia  and  will  be  remembered  as 
a  hardworking,  conscientious  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  other  three  Pennsylvania  fientle- 
men  who  have  decided  to  return  to  pri- 
vate life  are  Paul  Dague,  Willard  Curtin, 
and  John  C.  Kunkel,  all  nien  of  integrity 
and  Judgment  whose  views  have  some- 
times been  different  than  mine,  but 
whose  opinions  and  friendship  I  value. 

Paul  Dagtie  has  served  10  terms  in  the 
Congress  and  Is  a  senior  member  of  the 
AgrlcTilture  Committee.  He  has  served 
Pennsylvania's  Ninth  District  with  dis- 
tinction. WiLLAED  S.  Curtin,  a  former 
district  attorney  from  Bucks  County,  has 
been  a  valued  member  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration and  Interstate  and  FVjreien 
Commerce  Committees,  serving  the 
Eighth  District  of  Pennsylvania  since  the 
85th  Confess.  The  congressional  herit- 
age of  Jora*  C.  KuwKEL  goes  back  to  our 
country's  Continental  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  unique  In  these  Halls.  He 
has  been  an  able  Representative  of  the 
16th  District  of  Pennsylvania  for  18  yeara 
and  is  a  ranking  member  of  the  Public 
Worts  Committee. 

AH  of  these  men  have  been  a  credit  to 
our  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the 
country.  I  congratulate  them  on  their 
achievements  and  wish  them  good  for- 
tune. 


Tribaie  to  Seoatorj  Saltonslall  and 
SmpsoD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER        I 

OF   IpWA 

D*  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
saddened  at  the  thought  that  when  the 
90th  Congress  convenes  in  Januarj'  of 
1967  the  names  of  two  of  my  colleagues 
will  not  be  called. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  January  of  1945  and  has  sen-ed 
this  body  and  his  country  ably  and  with 
distinction  since  that  time.  His  name 
was  a  legend  long  before  my  arrival  here 
In  1961.  I  have  had  the  prlvllecce  of 
serving  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  where  he 
has  given  of  hln\self  tirelessly.  Leverett 
Saltomstau.  has  never  sought  glory  for 
himself,  or  even  thanks  for  his  profound 
contributions,  but  because  of  his  work 
In  the  Senate  and  on  that  committee. 
our  entire  Nation  owes  h)m  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

I  will  personally  miss  his  guidance  that 
only  years  of  devotion  and  experience 
can  bring.  I  will  miss  his  gentiem&nly 
ways  and  his  iiever  ending  search  for 
the  things  that  are  best  for  this  great 
country  of  ours.  I  only  hope  that  those 
of  us  who  remain  can  move  forward,  ever 
bearing  In  mind  the  courage.  Integrity, 
and  faith  which  he  has  left  behind. 


Mr.  Prc.=ident,  another  of  the  great 
public  senant-s  of  our  time  Is  Mh-ward 
Simpson.  Altliough  he  has  served  for 
only  4  years  In  this  body,  Uiat  Is  merely 
the  culmination  of  a  lone  and  brilliant 
career.  He  has  bee:i  an  educator  and  a 
practicint;  attorney.  He  has  strved  in 
his  Slate  legislature  and  a-s  Governor  of 
Wyoming'.  He  ha?  ser\ed  in  the  Senate 
with  the  >3\\\c  distinction  tliat  marks  his 
de\ouci:i  to  ihe  people  of  Wyoming. 

The  breadth  of  backcround  and  ex- 
perience that  MiLWAED  Simpson  has 
brought  to  the  Senate  leaves  us  richer 
for  his  ha\ing  been  here.  We  will  long 
cherish  the  warmth  atid  friend.ship  which 
he  has  shared  with  so  many  of  us. 


Bi;  Business  Urges  Citizens  To  Vote  and 
Give  to  Party  and  Candidates  of  Their 
Choice  in  Forthcoming  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    Tf>RK 
IN  THE  HOU.<E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  19S6 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  elec- 
tion day  app  oaches.  we  are  being  con- 
stantly reminded  by  liic  pres.s  that  voter 
apathy  appears  sr(  ater  than  in  any  re- 
cent national  election.  If  true,  it  i."?  par- 
ticularly unfortunate,  since  this  cormtry 
today  face.'^  crises  as  prave  a.-  any  in  Its 
historj-.  I  am,  therefore,  plea.sed  that 
the  New  York  TeIc;)iioM.  Co.  ha.s  demon- 
strated a  hii;li!y  laudable  and  responsible 
interest  in  promotin.;  th.e  citizen's  ^K^o^- 
nition  of  his  oblications  in  a  democracy. 

In  cooperation  with  the  R^-publican 
and  IDemocratic  State  chairmen  and 
committees,  they  direct  attention  to  the 
importance  of  citizens  not  only  voting, 
but  contributing  financially  to.  the  party 
and  candidates  of  tlieir  choice  who.  they 
feel,  will  best  scrs'e  the  country's  needs. 

Itie  October  l.s.sue  of  Telephone  Re- 
view, a  publication  of  the  New  York  Tel- 
ephone Co  .  featured  statements  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  citizen  partici- 
pation in  tiic  forthcoming  election. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion cf  our  colleagues  some  e.xcerpts  from 
the  ver>-  important  and  commendable 
efforts  of  the  telephone  company.  The 
New  York  State  p<;litical  chairmen.  Mr 
John  J.  B^nns.  of  my  own  party,  and  Mr. 
Carl  Spad,  of  the  Republican  Party,  are 
quoted  a^=>  indicated. 

V  jTt:  and  Gi\"E 

Yo'.ir  cancl;d:it.e  r.eo-d-s  ninre  than  your  vote 
o«i  election  d.iy.  He  needs  your  time  and 
your  fiii.Tncial  siipptiri.  Here's  a  chance  for 
you  to  help 

CABL    SPAD.    CHAIRMAN.    N  T      .STATE    .RrPI.-ELlC*N 
COMMITTEE 

"A  Citizen  c«n  du  more  ^:>  he'p  hi?  candi- 
dite  than  press  the  richt  lever  on  November 
8.  A  campalgi.  takes  hard  wurk  und  money 
to  finance  It  Your  car.didate  looks  to  you 
for  both.  He  needs  vo'.ir  time.  No  matter 
\rhat  your  skiUs,  he  can  use  ycnir  asBtstance. 
Even  more  Importantly,  he  needs  y.Tur  finan- 
cial support.  Everything  in  a  campaign  coets 
money — from  pf^stage  stamps  t.o  TV  ap]>ear- 
ances.  Won't  you  help  by  sending  in  your 
contribution  today?" 


This  November  8th.  New  York  voters  face 
a  particularly  Imptortant  election.  On  that 
day  they  will  elect  a  Governor.  41  OongresB- 
men.  57  State  Senators,  150  Assemblymen, 
and  scores  of  CouncUmen,  Mayors.  Town  Su- 
pervisors and  other  local  officials  In  commu- 
nities across  the  State.  The  voters  will  also 
e'.ect  186  dele^tee  to  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  which  will  take 
place  in  April   1967. 

The  campaigns  are  already  under  way.  And 
rigiit  now — today — is  the  time  your  party, 
your  candidafts  need  you.  Tliey  need  your 
time  as  a  ciimpaigTi  worker,  and,  above  all, 
they  need  your  financial  supix>rt. 

On  these  [XigeK.  the  Democratic ''jmd  Re- 
publican Chairmen  of  New  York  State  tell 
why  every  voter  should  give  to  tlie  party  and 
cand. dates  of  his  choice. 

JOHN    J.    BURNS,    CHAIRMAN,    N.T,    STATE 
DEMOCRATIC    COMMfTTEE 

"A  political  camprd^  is  esesnttal  in  a 
democracy.  It  gives  voters  a  chance  to  hetir, 
to  see,  to  evaluate  candidates.  But  a  cam- 
p.iign  is  coetly.  Money  to  pay  for  it  miLst 
come  from  the  voters.  I  hope  you  will  do 
your  sh;ire  in  this  election  by  sending  a  con- 
tribution— large  or  small — today.  Every  dol- 
lar counts.  And.  tf  you  have  not  done  s<.), 
oiler  your  help  to  your  candidate.  'When  you 
vote  November  8,  youTl  know  you  did  your 
best  to  help  your  inan  win." 

Of  equal  Importance  is  the  following 
Item  from  the  current  Issue  of  the  New 
York  State  Banker,  published  by  the  New 
York  State  Bankers  Association: 
On  the  Practice  op  PoLmcs ' 

Tlie  practice  of  poUtics  st.arts  with  the 
same  basic  Ingredients  as  all  other  manage- 
ment skills — the  willingness  to  learn  and  the 
desire  for  self-improvement.  It  requires  the 
same  high  level  of  responsibility,  honesty 
and  Judgment.  It  requires  the  use  of  all  of 
the  management  skills,  for  where  else  can 
the  techniques  of  orftanizing.  planning,  and 
decision-making  And  so  fertile  a  field  as  in 
the  selecting  and  campaigning  for  those  who 
rim  our  government  bu,sinc.>-.s. 

Only  the  skill  of  delegation  remairiS  un- 
used. 

Political  participation  cannot  be  delegated. 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  the  Individual. 
It  can  be  achieved  only  through  personal 
Identity  and  personal  action.  Once  you  have 
made  your  decision  to  actively  participate  la 
poiitic^=;.  your  first  step  is  in 

PARTY    AFni.lATION 

There  Is  only  one  springboard  to  political 
action  and  that  Is  through  a  political  party. 
If  you  sit  "on  the  fence"  by  being  non-parti- 
san, there  is  practically  nowhere  that  you 
can  go.  Being  non-partisan  Is  Just  another 
word  for  being  non-participant. 

If  you  are  not  already  affiliated  with  a  poli- 
tical party,  by  all  means  shop  around  for  the 
one  that  you  consider  best  and  which  most 
nearly  reflects  your  own  point  of  view.  At- 
tend the  local  meetings  of  both  parties. 
Discover  tlieir  aims  and  objectives  and  which 
oc:e  stands  for  'what  you  believe  In.  Then 
choo.se  your  party.  Show  your  Interest  In  Ita 
.affairs  and  offer  your  services  on  a  real  grr.ss- 
roots.  door-bell-ringing,  people-meeting  level. 
Tliere  is  always  room  for  someone  who  Is 
willing  to  work.  There  Is  only  no  room  for 
the  man  with  an  axe  to  grind.  Next, 
BE  poLrricAtLY  informed 

'While  It  Is  essential  to  be  Informed  on 
the  evcry-day  happening  In  the  news — still 
this  only  skims  the  surface  of  information. 
Being  politically  Informed  goes  deeper.  It 
Is  a  complete  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  government — a  practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  politics — and  a  deep  awareness  of  all 
areas  of  legislation  that  affect  your  business, 
your  community,  and  you  as  a  citizen.    Thl« 
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'  The  word  "politics"  Is  used  simply  as  the 
science  of  government. 


Is  the  skeletal  structure  upon  which  to  build 
your  information. 

There  Is  a  fund  of  information  available 
to  you  from  many  sources — it  Is  yours  Just 
for  the  reachtng-out. 

Read  your  party  publlcat'ons.  Subscribe 
to  and  read  the  material  sent  out  by  your 
local  and  national  Chambers  of  Conunerce, 
and  keep  an  up-to-date  and  active  Interest 
In  your  trade  association's  legislative  affairs. 
Through  these  periodicals,  letters  and  bul- 
letins, you  receive  inamediate  and  accurate 
Information  on  pending  legislation  and  how 
It  affects  you  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man 
In  business. 

And  yet  being  Informed  Is  only  half  the 
Job.    The  other  half  is 

TO  inform 

Even  though  you  have  now  acquired  a 
background  of  Information  and  have  become 
an  active  participant  In  political  affairs.  It 
can  be  effective  only  if  you  are  able  to  In- 
form and  communicate  to  others. 

The  flrst'Une  of  communication  Is  of  course 
the  employee.  Make  it  easy  for  your  em- 
ployees to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  politics. 
And  make  it  essential  by  adding  a  course  In 
politics  to  till  management  and  training  cur- 
ricula. Use  yoiir  house  organ  to  dissem- 
inate up-to-the-minute  Information.  Stir 
up  political  interest  by  active  discussion 
groupe,  forums  and  panels.  Present  the  facts 
on  all  vital  Issues  confronting  the  industry. 
Share  with  your  employees  the  management 
point  of  view. 

Your  legislators  too  belong  in  the  direct 
line  of  communication.  Make  available  to 
them  educational  Information  about  your 
business,  Its  contribution  to  the  community 
and  Its  place  In  the  economy.  They  look 
to  you  for  Information  and  guidance.  'Who 
else  U  better  equipped  to  tell  them  the  facu 
about  your  Industry  or  how  you  stand  on 
Issues  upon  which  they  must  decide? 

If  every  legislator  were  asked  what  he 
wanted  most  from  the  voters,  it  would  be 
understanding — understanding  of  his  legis- 
lative role  and  understanding  of  his  need  for 
information.  How  else  can  he  know  the 
many  complexities  of  all  the  businesses  for 
which  he  must  make  laws  or  the  facU  upon 
which  he  must  make  his  Judgments? 

Have  you  contacted  your  legislator  re- 
cently? 

This  Is  an  excellent  example,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  splendid  nonpartisan  co- 
operation between  business  and  the  ma- 
jor political  parties.  This  Is  vital  to 
making  our  democtatlc  system  of  gov- 
ernment function  more  effectively  for  the 
good  of  our  <dtizens. 


Tribute  to  Senator  Saltonstall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  22.  1966 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  stirring  tributes  paid  to  our  beloved 
senior  colleague  from  Massachusetts  on 
the  occasion  of  his  forthcoming  retire- 
ment from  a  distinguished  tenure  of 
«rvlce  In  the  Senate  has  been  made  by 
the  able  and  dlsthigulshed  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  Edward  W.  Brooke. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Brookes  statement  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tributx  to  Senator  Saltonstall 

'When  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  retire  from  public 
life  at  the  conclusion  of  thla  session  of  Con- 
gress, many  people  throughout  the  Nation 
rose  to  pay  him  tribute.  Colleagues  who 
had  worked  with  him  on  Senate  committees 
cited  the  man  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
Judiciousness,  his  deliberation,  his  approach 
to  pure  reason.  They  called  him  "The  Henry 
Clay  of  the  Senate,"  the  "balance-wheel."  the 
man  who  most  often  brought  about  a  solu- 
tion to  a  particularly  dUBcult  problem  with 
hLs  wise  counsel,  his  even  temper,  and  above 
all.  his  fair  and  impartial  advice.  Younger 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  re- 
called how  they  had  received  some  of  their 
best  instruction  In  public  service  from  his 
example  of  integrity  and  devotion. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  has  been  an  out- 
standing American.  He  has  served  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  for  a  longer 
consecutive  period  of  time  than  almost  any 
man  in  our  history.  It  was  46  years  ago  that 
he  was  elected  to  his  first  public  office — that 
of  alderman  In  the  town  of  Newton.  He  went 
to  serve  as  an  assistant  district  attorney; 
and  from  there  to  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court.  He  served  for  several  years  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  then  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor in  1938.  He  held  this  office  longer  than 
any  other  chief  executive  In  Massachusetts 
history,  serving  3  terms  during  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

Leverett  Saltonstall's  22  years  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  have  been 
marked  by  many  close  and  valuable  friend- 
ships. He  has  earned  that  high  degree  of 
respect  among  his  colleagues  which  has  made 
his  a  voice  to  be  heeded  In  councils  and  de- 
liberations on  our  nation's  future.  He  has 
been  a  trusted  advisor  to  Presidents.  He  has 
served  as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  and  Armed  Sert-lces  Commit- 
tees. He  has  served  his  party  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Republican  conference,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee, and  a  member  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Coordinating  Committee.  In  1963 
he  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Distin- 
guished Service  Award,  "Not  only  for  effec- 
tive service  In  the  Congress,  but  also  for  in- 
dustriousness,  effectiveness,  and  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  democracy." 

No  member  of  the  Senate  has  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  colleagues  more 
than  Leverett  Saltonstall.  No  member  has 
been  more  greatly  admired. 

I  am  honored  and  grateful  that  the  party 
which  has  for  so  many  years  choeen  Leverett 
Saltonstall  to  be  its  standardbearer  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  has  chosen  me  to  succeed 
him.  I  am  doubly  honored  that  this  revered 
Senator  and  statesman  has  been  so  active  In 
my  campaign.  His  assistance,  his  endorse- 
ment and  his  advice  have  been  among  my 
most  valuable  assets.  His  promise  that  his 
door  will  always  be  open  for  future  consulta- 
tions Is  a  major  source  of  encouragement.  I 
can  never  hope  to  fill  the  position  which  he 
has  held  for  so  long  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
and  the  hearte  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts. But  I  can  seek  to  serve  those  people 
and  the  nation  In  my  own  way;  and  that 
service  will  be  all  the  more  worthy  because  It 
la  backed  by  Levebett  Saltonstall's  sage 
counsel  and  example.  Though  he  may  be 
retiring  from  formal  public  office,  his  voice 
will  continue  to  be  heard  in  liassachusetta 
and  In  the  nation  for  many  yean  to  come. 
I  congratulate  him  for  his  service,  I  thank 
blm  for  bis  help,  and  I  lex*  forward  to  many 
xnor»  ye«r»  of  productive  and  rewarding 
asaoclatlon. 


World  Peace  Thronsli  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

Of  calitornla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Saturday.  October  22, 1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
an  address  on  the  subject  "World  Peace 
Through  Law,"  which  was  recently  de- 
livered in  my  30th  Congressional  District 
by  Adele  L  Springer,  Los  Angeles  at- 
torney, and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Law  of  the  'Wllshire  Bar 
Association,  as  well  as  international 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  'World 
Peace  Through  Law  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Women  Lawyers, 

The  Wilshlre  Bar  Association  has  con- 
sistently provided  outstanding  leader- 
ship In  making  the  goal  of  world  peace 
through  law  a  llting  reality.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  imaginative  leadership,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  at  ita  latest 
convention,  awarded  the  Wilshlre  Bar 
Association  a  plaque  for  Its  "significant 
world  peace  through  law  program." 

The  address  by  Adele  I.  Springer  fol- 
lows : 

World  Peace  Through  Law — Needed:  A  Lab- 
oratory roB  Project  JusTrriA 
(Address  by  Adele  I.  Springer) 

The  principle  of  World  Peace  Throtigh  Law 
has  been  acclaimed  almost  universally,  but 
there  is  still  at  present  not  operating  device 
that  can  encompass  this  task  in  a  single 
frame  of  reference  or  can  master  its  complex- 
ity and  handle  the  data  and  research  required 
to  Implement  the  Declaration,  notwithstand- 
ing an  emerging  awareness  In  the  world  to- 
day that  law  represents  a  vast  untapped  re- 
source for  world  peace. 

A  bold  new  approach  to  the  project  de- 
mands a  fully-equipped  Laboratory,  and  full- 
scale  program,  for  the  science  of  world  law. 
comparable  to  other  scientific  projects.  A 
parallel  can  oe  drawn  with  the  laboratories 
and  research  progranw  In  other  sciences. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  on  October  24th  the 
United  Nations  "becomes  of  age",  but  that 
after  twenty-one  years  since  Its  creation,  "Na- 
tions United  for  a  United  Nations"  is  a  goal 
yet  to  be  realized;  that  the  UN  World  Court  is 
stiU  without  enforcement  measuree  to  settle 
international  disputes;  and  that  the  decisive 
strugglee  to  assure  the  peace  are  still  ahead. 
The  conclusion  is  Inescapable  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  yesteryear  has  been  proven  Inef- 
fective and  obsolete  and  that  a  supplement.al 
or  new  system  is  needed  to  enforce  the  peace 
among  nktlons. 

I  propose  a  three-point  recommendation 
for  a  breakthrough  In  world  law:  (1)  Estab- 
lishment of  a  scientific  law  laboratory  for 
coordination  of  the  existing  fragmentary  ac- 
tivities, to  research  and  formulate  a  workable 
system  of  law  and  courts  to  displace  war  in 
the  settlement  of  International  disputes-  (2) 
Creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Peace,  to  "balance  the  scales"  of  the  War 
Department;  and  (3)  calUng  of  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  "ConservaUon  of  Hu- 
mankind", to  bring  together  government 
leaderB  on  the  ministerial  and  cabinet  level 
who  need  to  imderstand,  and  have  the  power 
to  act  on.  the  world's  conservaUon  need  of 
World  Peace  Through  Law. 

I  recommend  that  preparedneaa  for  a  Ju- 
dicial pcvject  ct  aucb  Immensity  decn&ncU 
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the  establishment  of  a  scientific  Law  Labora- 
toty,  adequately  financed,  fully-equipped, 
with  a  fully-manned,  full-time,  work-bench, 
and  a  wlde-ranf^e  program,  with  an  all-out 
moblllzatioa  of  manpower  (Including 
womanpower),  enlisting  legal  scholars  from 
among  the  retired  Judges  and  retired  Law 
ProfeeatHTB,  and  Including  recruits  from  the 
behavioral  and  other  sciences  as  well,  and 
all  other  essential  resources,  with  coopera- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
the  universities,  the  sciences,  and  all  other 
untapped  sources.  Including  both  "general- 
l«t«"  as  well  as  the  "specialists'". 

I  believe  that.  If  full  mobilization  of  ex- 
p«rtlae,  manp>ower,  finances,  scientific  lab- 
oratories, and  aggregate  physical,  Intellectual 
and  other  essential  resources,  were  made 
available  for  unified  organization,  research 
and  action,  with  top  priority,  that  such 
"Project  JujBtlUa"  oould  be  made  to  keep 
pace  with  "Project  Apollo"  and  other  scien- 
tific advances  of  this  technological  era. 

It  la  worthy  of  emphasis  that  all-out 
mobilization  Is  essential  for  peace  as  It  is  for 
war. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimpliflcatlon.  the  ques- 
tion Is  now  here  posed : 

Why  cannot  a  Laboratory  for  World  Peace 
Through  Law  be  established  for  solution  of 
the  problem  how  to  govern  without  war. 
Why  cannot  nations  take  their  cases  against 
each  other  to  a  World  Court,  Just  as  people 
sue  one  another  In  local,  State  and  Federal 
courts;  and  why  cannot  proper  measures  be 
taken  for  enforcement  of  Judgments  by  a 
world  tribunal,  Just  as  people  are  1  creed  by 
police  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  and  man? 
The  need  and  challenge  are  ^reat.  The 
Bench  and  Bar  can  lead  the  way  and  can 
assist,  but  cannot  alone  produce  the  results 
which  are  required.  Concerted  understand- 
ing and  action  with  other  organizations  are 
essential. 

True,  there  Is  more  law  and  Judicial  in- 
stitutions today,  national  and  international, 
than  ever  befcnre  in  recorded  history.  Not- 
withstanding such  grow^.  worldwide  uni- 
formity has  been  achieved  only  in  a  few 
vpedal  fields  of  law.  Only  a  small  amount 
0*  even  the  most  urgently  needed  research 
has  been  done  In  the  field  of  international 
law.  Research  activities  of  existing  orga- 
nizations and  Institutions,  however  valuable. 
are  uncoordinated  and  fragmentary.  A  flood 
of  comment  engulfs  the  periodicals,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  about  finalizing  a 
•peclfic  program  to  bring  about  a  world  ruled 
by  law.  A  reform  Is  not  brought  about  by 
adopting  resolutions.  It  takes  toll,  money, 
marahalllng  of  resources,  and  an  all-out 
mobilization  of  all  forces,  to  implement  the 
Declarations  for  World  Peace  Through  Law. 

The  approach  must  be  a  realistic  one  and 
must  avoid  the  antagonisms  and  prejudices 
that  rendered  Ineffective  the  previous  inter- 
national tribunals  of  adjudication.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  patch  up  the  old  systems 
why  not  construct  a  new  system?  By  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  discard  all  that  we  have 
learned  about  the  past  legal  systems  much  of 
which  may  yet  be  utilized.  As  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  in  another  troubled  age.  600  years 
B.C.  said:  "Stand  ye  In  the  old  ways,  and  see. 
and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good 
way,  and  walk  therein."  But  it  would  not  be 
realistic  to  take  the  path  that  has  proven 
the  wrong  way.  Peace  cannot  be  obtained 
without  sanctions  sufficiently  strong  to  en- 
force such  peace.  It  would  be  unrealistic 
to  create  even  a  new  World  Court  without 
sanctions.  If,  without  sanctions,  neither  the 
moral  law  nor  municipal  can  be.  or  ever  has 
been,  enforced,  how  can  it  be  seriotisly  argued 
that  fights  and  duties  between  states  can  be 
secured  without  sanctions?  K  sanctions  are 
nqulred  to  secure  peace  within  a  stat«,  it 
would  appear  to  follow  that  greater  sanctions 
are  reqiilred  to  secure  peace  among  nations. 

We  look  back  to  our  own  early  history,  not 
•Ten  to  ancient  legal  systems,  for  such  evi- 


dence. The  Articles  of  Confederation  estab- 
lished a  Congress  without  sanctions  and  it 
failed  even  as  between  the  thirteen  colonies 
composed  of  people  far  more  homogeneous 
than  are  the  people  of  various  nations  of  to- 
day. The  defects  were  remedied  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  1787  when  the  central  govern- 
ment was  given  sanctions  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  public  and  private  rights  of 
the  Individuals  and  of  the  States. 

A  World  Court  operating  without  sanctions 
cannot  secure  world  pe-ace  any  more  than 
the  Continental  Congress  operating  without 
sanctions  could  secure  pc.ice  between  the 
thirteen  colonics. 

In  the  establishment  of  ni.ichinery  for  in- 
ternational peace  we  may  not  safely  disregard 
the  religious  and  municipal  history  of  man- 
kind. We  may  pro.*itably  consider  some  of 
the  older  ideologies  of  government,  though 
It  must  be  recognized  that  it  is  both  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  generalize.  We  must  exam- 
ine the  legiU  5ystem.=;.  ancient  and  modern, 
for  the  experience  to  be  gained,  in  arriving 
at  any  guidelines  for  prtxedure.  for  good  or 
for  bad. 

It  IS  not  altogether  impos.^ible  that  history 
may  repeat  Itself.  It  Is  therefore  elementary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  creation  of  any 
World  Court  uxlay  is  not  Just  for  the  day  and 
must  tiike  ftiture  contingencies  into  account, 
wiien  fomiulating  rule.^;  of  procedure  and 
constrth-ting  the  machinery  of  the  court. 
Couiitlefs  are  the  multitudinous  questions  to 
be  .pose<l  and  determined  preparatory  to 
formul.iting  any  structure  or  procedures  for 
any  international  tribunal,  whether  Judicial 
or  non-Judicial.  It  Is  not  my  purpose,  how- 
ever, to  become  lo&t  In  a  "wilderness  of 
single  instances",  for  they  are  far  too  many. 

Tliere  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
however,  that,  since  the  day.s  when  Moses 
brought  his  code  from  atop  Mount  Slnal  to 
this  very  day.  the  students  of  the  law.  be 
they  pnes's.  Judires.  or  practiMoners.  have 
held  aloft  the  ideal  of  order  and  Jii.stice.  and 
that  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  today,  both 
locally  and  globally,  can  find  the  right  an- 
swers, if  given  the  tools  with  which  to  work. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  gwxi  reason  why 
a  breaktlirouah  In  world  law  cannot  be  made, 
parallel  to  tho.<;e  In  the  other  sciences. 
"Law",  too  Is  defined,  in  the  dictionary,  as 
a  "science  ■  My  thesis  Is  that  we  can  and 
must  accomplish  our  objective  in  like  man- 
ner The  wide-ranee  of  Project  Justltia 
rates  no  le.ss  than  the  long-range  of  other 
scientific  projects.  TTie  development  of 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Is  no  more  impos- 
sible or  difficult  of  attiunment  than  the  re- 
cent dramatic  achievements  in  other  sciences. 
The  challenge  of  new  frontiers  hcis  been  met 
throughout  history. 

Accordingly,  a  review  of  the  developments 
in  some  of  the  other  scientific  fields  of  en- 
deavor, may  well  point  the  direction  In  which 
to  move  for  the  development  of  World  Peace 
Through  Law  which  I  have  labeled  "Project 
Justltia". 

SPACE    SCIENCE 

It  was  the  year  1957  when  the  American 
Bar  Asjsociation.  so  commendably.  embarked 
upon  the  project  of  World  Peace  Through 
Law 

It  was  that  same  year  1957  when  the  So- 
viet's traumatlcly  successful  launching  of 
the  first  artificial  satellite  triggered  the  space 
race 

In  the  en-^uing  decade,  a  specific  program 
for  World  Law  has  not  even  been  formulated. 

In  the  same  decade,  the  American  space 
program  not  only  proceeded,  on  a  deadline 
basis,  with  spectflc  plans  to  put  men  on  the 
naoon  by  1970,  but  there  is  underway,  al- 
ready, a  specific  space  program  for  the  there- 
after. 

The  Space  Science  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the  request  of  tiie 
■White  House,  has  come  up  with  a  proposal 
of  60  different  specific  space  Inveetlgatians 
for   the    poet-Apollo   years,    with    priorities. 


Top  priority  goes  to  unmanned  exploration 
of  tlars.  Next  comes  detailed  investigation 
of  the  lunar  surface:  then,  unmanned  ex- 
ploration of  Venus;  and  then,  investigation 
of  other  major  planets,  comet*,  asteroids,  and 
interplanetary  dust. 

The  magnificent  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing achievement  of  the  Space  project,  surely 
wotild  not  even  have  gotten  "off-the-ground" 
without  the  "know-how"  and  wherewithal. 

The  NASA  field  center  teams  and  their  in- 
stallations were  assembled  at  enormous  cost, 
not  with  limited  voluntary  contributions  or 
scattered  part-time  volunteers  as  was  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Center. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Ad- 
ministration, Its  space  centers,  the  univer- 
sities. Industries,  and  the  Nation's  scientific 
and  engineering  communities,  with  co-opera- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
were  the  prime  movers  of  the  scientific  and 
technological  revolution  in  space  which  they 
regarded  as  a  new,  vast  laboratory. 

Without  such  team  work  and  facilities,  the 
space  program  could  not  have  had  such  capa- 
bility for  research  or  development  of  tech- 
nological power  making  possible  supersonic 
aircraft,  ballistic  missiles,  nucle.ar  and 
thermo-nuclear  weapons. 

New  laboratories  for  astrophysics  and  space 
research  continue  to  be  dedicated.  The  space 
program,  thus  successfully  pioneered,  can 
be  reckoned  in  billions  of  dollars. 

In  beholding  the  sp.ace  agency's  farfiung 
field  centers  and  their  specialized  work  In 
space-craft,  rockets,  communications,  elec- 
tronics, with  all  supporting  research  and  re- 
quired engineering,  one  cannot  help  ponder: 
If  at  least  a  fair  share  of  the  enormous  out- 
lays for  projects  In  space  were  made  available 
to  the  project  of  World  Peace  Through  Law, 
for  a  specific  program  of  research  and  Judi- 
cial machinery  to  launch  law  Into  world 
orbit.  Is  not  the  conclusion,  Inescapably,  "rst 
Ipea  loquitur"? 

This  analogy  to  Program  Apollo,  one  of  the 
largest  peacetime  research  and  development 
undertakings  in  history,  brings  to  mind  the 
Cotirt  Motto:  "Fiat  Justltia  Ruat  Coelum"— 
"Let  Justice  Be  Done  Though  the  Heaven* 
Fall." 

MARINE    SCIENCE 

Occanograp)iy 

Oceanography  is  fast  becoming  another  ol 
the  major  scientific  race  efforts. 

Soviet  scientists  are  dedicating  themselves 
to  establishing  Russia  as  the  ruler  of  Nep- 
tune's Kingdom. 

The  United  States  Government  has  recent- 
ly established,  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration.  ESSA  now  combinw 
various  functions  within  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  and  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey. Also  newly  created  within  E&SA  is  the 
Institute  for  Oceanography.  Oceanographlc 
programs  are  operated  from  18  or  20  Federal 
agencels.  Estimates  number  approximately 
700  oecanographers  and  between  2.000  to 
2,500  full-time  technicians.  In  addition,  uni- 
versities, laboratories,  and  Industrial  re- 
search, supplement  the  Federal  effort.  An 
American  achievement  Is  the  use  of  com- 
puters applied  In  the  assemblage  of  marine 
science  data.  The  United  States  also  clalnu 
a  lead  In  deep-sea  mining,  drilling,  and 
deep-sea  research  vehicles.  Congress  took 
action  on  legislation  to  provide  an  overall 
national  survey  of  oceanographlc  capabilities. 

By  the  same  analogy,  if  the  world  Is  to 
move  ahead  In  the  development  of  world 
peace  through  law,  should  not  our  govern- 
ment, similarly,  make  provision  for  an  over- 
all global  survey,  or  Inventory,  of  legal  aM 
Judicial  capabilities,  and  special  recommen- 
dations for  a  specific  organizational  plan  and 
funding? 

Is  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  and  msa 
in  the  sea  more  vital  than  the  preservation 
of  man  on  earth?  The  crucial  question  If 
one  which  miist  be  answered,  and  soon.  OvU 
yery  survival  may  depend  on  the  answer. 
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Pollution  o]  waters 

Pollution  j|«  Inland  waters  has  become  an- 
other paramount  concern. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  added  $50 
million  to  the  $100  million  set  aside  for  grants 
to  aid  State  and  local  authorities  build  ade- 
quate sewage  treatment  facilities.  The  petro- 
leum industry  has  sponsored  basic  research 
projects  in  some  20  different  university  labo- 
ratories and  research  instittitions,  for  air  and 
water  conservation.  Efforts  to  acquire  even 
more  knowledge  and  exploration  are  being 
Intensified. 

President  Johnson  Is  said  to  have  declared 
that  he  expected  to  swim  In  the  Potomac  by 
1975  and  that  "water  pollution  is  doomed  in 
this  century". 

But.  to  what  avail  If  water  pollution  be 
doomed,  unless  the  pollution  of  war,  too,  be 
doomed ! 

Fisheries  coven'ation 

The  Soviets  have  m.-»de  fishing,  also.  .i  sci- 
ence. In  the  United  States,  the  revolu- 
tionary dimensions  of  the  conservation  effort 
extend  to  such  cooperative  programs  as  the 
new  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act. 

Here,  again,  the  observation  Is  m.ade,  that 
the  scientists  of  law  lag  substantially  behind 
the  world's  other  major  advances  in  almost 
every  category  by  which  progress  can  be 
measured. 

MISCELLANEOUS    SCIENCES 

Highway  safety 

Congress,  at  the  request  of  President  John- 
eon,  has  Just  established  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  coordinating  all 
types  of  transportation.  As  a  corollary,  he 
recommended  a  6-year  $725  million  highway 
safety  program  that  Includes  creation  of  Fed- 
eral Safety  Standards  for  new  cars  and  trucks. 
The  gigantic,  far-ranging  program,  covers 
many  Items. 

A  proposal  to  reduce  the  wastage  of  the 
more  than  50,000  American  Uvea  lost  yearly 
In  highway  accidents,  and  the  millions  of 
others  injured,  is  worthy.  But,  there  has 
not  been  figured  the  number  of  lives  that 
might  be  lost  In  a  nuclear  holocast! 

It,  therefore,  follows,  as  a  necessary  corol- 
lary, that  a  wide-range  program,  with  re- 
search laboratories,  be  recommended,  simi- 
larly, for  the  project  of  World  Peace  Through 
Law.  Would  not  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Peace  Through  Law. 
"balance  the  scales"  of  the  War  Department? 
Medical  science 

There  was  Introduced  in  this  Congress  a 
45-page  omnibus  BUI.  to  re-write  the  Pood, 
Drug  and  Coemetlc  Act  of  1938.  A  multitude 
of  subjects  and  items  are  covered  in  this  con- 
sumer leg;islative  measure.  A  separate  BUI, 
known  as  the  Hazardous  Substance  Labeling 
Act,  Includes  a  reqiUrement  that  labels  fully 
warn  the  consumer  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  the  use  or  abuse  or  mishandling  of  any 
drug  or  cosmetic  item.  But  nothing  Is  be- 
fore the  Congress  to  warn  on  the  dangers  of 
mishandling  atomic  bombs  and  never  has  any 
Congress  had  before  It  any  omnibus  bUl  for 
World  Peace  Through  Law. 

All  this  leads  one  to  think  of  the  oft-used 
medical  expression:   "What  good  is  It  If  the 
operation  is  successful  but  the  patient  dies?" 
Wildlife  ccmservation 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.C.,  channels  funds  to 
organizations  working  on  specific  projects, 
»nd  helps  train  biologists  and  ecologlsts.  A 
Congressional  measure  urged  that  the 
United  States  take  action  to  bring  about  an 
International  Conference  on  Wildlife  Con- 
»er\-aUon  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  sponsors  of  the  Res- 
olution urged  that  "every  day  that  passes 
without  the  Invigorated  program  of  world- 
wide conservation  that  the  Conference  could 


bring,  sees  many  species  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals slip  closer  to  extermination." 

Does  not  man,  too,  "slip  closer  to  extermi- 
nation", without  world  peace  through  law?" 
Should  not  the  United  States  Government 
be  urged,  similarly,  to  take  action  to  bring 
about  an  International  Conference  on  Con- 
servation of  Humankind? 

A  reminder  can  be  fotind  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where  it  Is 
written  that  God  said  to  man: 

'Have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea. 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  but  also,  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth:". 

RESOURCE    CONSERVATION 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  conservation,  stated,  that 
he  hoped  future  generations  would  say  "1966 
was  the  year  of  the  new  conservation,  when 
far-sighted  men  took  farsighted  steps  to 
preserve  the  beauty  that  Is  the  heritage  of 
our  Republic". 

That  hope  should  be  realized.  But  would 
it  not  constitute  a  more  assured  heritage  to 
future  generations  if  "far-sighted  men  took 
farsighted  steps"  to  make  1966  the  year  to 
preserve  Ufe  Itself  through  the  majesty  of 
world  law? 

Let  not  the  President  overlook  the  "f.ar- 
sighted"  women. 

HOUSING 

The  1965  Housing  Act  continued  funds  for 
urban  renewal  projects.  The  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  Congress  engaged  In  daily 
hearings  on  new  housing  legislation.  $2  bil- 
lion $300  million  was  called  for  in  the  pro- 
posed demonstration  cities  program. 

To  what  avail  Is  new  housing  If  all  housing 
can  be  demolished  in  one  fell  swoop,  without 
World  Peace  Through  Law? 

WAR    ON    POVERTY    AND    ECONOMIC   AH) 

There  are  now  115  different  Federal  pro- 
grams available  to  combat  poverty.  Nearly 
$2  billion  Is  spent  in  the  so-called  poverty 
war.  Direct  welfare  now  costs  more  than 
$5.5  billion  a  year  and  Is  steadily  rising. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  United 
States  economic  aid — $77  bUllon — and  mili- 
tary assistance — $34  billion — have  amounted 
to  $111  billion  gross.  President  Johnson,  In 
signing  the  recent  BUI  authorizing  United 
States  participation  in  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  referred  to  the  new  regional 
lending  agency  as  "an  economic  Jdagna  Carta 
for  the  diverse  lands  of  Asia".  The  new 
bank  has  aroused  the  hoi>e  of  duplicating 
in  Asia  some  of  the  so-called  "magic"  which 
the  Marshall  plan  achieved  In  Western  Eu- 
rope. It  is  far  smaller  in  scope  because  our 
contribuUon  of  $200  milUon  and  the  total 
capitalization  of  $1  billion  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  $5.4  bimon  with  which  the  United 
States  initiated  the  postwar  European  re- 
construction program.  It  is  also  much 
smaller  than  the  $10  blUlon  or  more  which 
the  United  States  proposes  to  put  into  the 
long-term  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin 
America. 

Of  a  total  Federal  budget  for  the  vear  of 
over  $100  billion,  cannot  a  relaUvely  small 
amount  be  appropriated  for  the  vital  pro- 
gram of  World  Peace  Through  Law? 

HUMAN    RESOURCES 

Government  and  Indtistry  have  been  mak- 
ing huge  outlays  for  research  and  develop- 
ment during  the  past  decade.  More  scien- 
tists and  engineers  are  at  work  today  than 
the  cumulative  total  over  the  previous  years 
of  recorded  history.  Aimual  investment  In 
research  and  development  is  now  at  the  level 
of  $17  billion,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
is  financed  by  government. 

World  Peace  Through  Law  could  b«  con- 
structed by  specialists  in  the  many  fields  of 
law  who  coiUd  be  moUUzed,  If  but  a  fraction 


of  the  outlay  could  be  made  available  that 
have  been  made  by  government  and  Industry 
to  the  other  sciences,  for  laboratories  and 
other  programs.  A  vast  .-irray  of  complicated 
problems  await  study  in  many  other  fields, 
but  none  so  extensive  as  those  preparatory 
for  world  law. 

SCIENCE   ACCORDS 

International  cooperation  has  been  em- 
bodied in  numerous  International  agree- 
ments. An  illustration  Is  the  accord  reached 
on  the  allocation  of  frequencies  for  the  mul- 
titude of  established  radio  services,  as  well 
as  for  uniform  operating  practices.  Since 
there  Is  only  one  radio  spectrum,  It  neces- 
sarily must  be  used  by  all  nations.  The  pri- 
mary allocation  of  frequency  bands  is  now 
determined  by  International  treaty  or  other 
agreement  between  nations,  and  assignment 
of  Individual  channels  is  made  by  individual 
nations.  In  the  light  of  a'common  reason" 
and  a  "common  interest,"  an  accord  was 
recognized  as  a  necessity.  Such  common 
ground  translated  itself  Into  a  conmriltment 
which  all  governments  and  all  people  could 
make  to  the  maintenance  of  |>eace  and  order 
in  such  area.     Many  are  such  other  areas. 

The  most  common  objective  affecting  all 
nations  today  Is  indubitably  the  universal 
quest  for  international  peace  and  order.  It 
follows,  that  acting  Jointly,  In  pursuance  of 
the  common  goal,  with  the  proper  machinery 
In  operation,  a  program  can  be  achieved  for 
world  peace  through  law.  Certainly,  one 
good  common  reason  is,  Indeed.  Survival! 

CONCLUSION 

The  spectacular  strides  made  In  the  vari- 
ous sciences,  as  we  have  seen  from  this 
cursory  review,  are  In  the  nature  of  what  has 
been  termed  "civilization  run  riot."  We  be- 
hold the  burgeoning  of  science,  not  only  In 
the  physical  sciences,  but  also  in  the  so- 
called  social  sciences.  Yet,  in  thU  era  of 
concentrated  research  Involving  world-wide 
exchanges  of  knowledge ^nd  experience,  law 
lags  behind  modern  technology. 

It  Is  my  conclusion  that  the  greatest  un- 
relea.'sed  power  in  the  world  today  Is  Judicial 
power;  that  a  specific  program  of  legal  re- 
search and  Juridical  machinery  can  launch 
Peace  Into  world  orbit:  and  that  the  appeal 
for  World  Peace  Through  Law,  with  civiliza- 
tion Itself  as  a  client,  can  and  must  be  won. 

My  slogan  is:    "It  Can  Be  Done!" 


The  Federal  Gorernment  and  Higher 
Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22, 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  John 
P.  Morse,  director  of  the  Commission  on 
Federal  Relations  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  Is  the  author  of  an  arti- 
cle in  the  fall  1966  Issue  of  the  Educa- 
tional Ftecord  under  the  title  "The  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Higher  Education." 

In  view  of  the  record  on  educational 
leglslatlOTi  which  haa  been  made  In  the 
8»th  Congress,  the  subject  Is  one.  I  know. 
of  general  Interest  to  my  colleagues.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  to  which  I  have  alluded  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
OS  follows: 
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The  Fzdexal  Government  and  Higher  Edu- 
cation— Genesai,  and  SPEcinc  CoNoatNs 
IN  the  Tears  Ahead 

( By  John  P.  Morse,  director.  Commission  on 
Federal  Relations.  American  Council  on 
Education) 

It  Is  useful  occasionally  for  those  who  are 
engaged  In  frenetic  activity  to  push  ail  the 
papers  off  the  desk  and  speculate  about  Issues 
and  problems  broader  than  the  ones  that 
dally  flU  the  In-basket.  It  Is  probably  an  es- 
sential exercise  for  r)eople  working  In  the 
field  of  higher  education-government  rela- 
tions, for  the  structure  is  being  built  so  rap- 
idly and  with  so  little  architectural  design 
that  we  are  sometimes  not  sure  what  we 
are  building. 

The  Commission  on  Federal  Relations'  In- 
basket  tends  to  fill  Itself,  of  course,  since 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  commission  Is 
ooDtrolled  by,  rather  than  In  control  of.  its 
work.  Many  of  the  problems  to  which  it 
addreoses  Itself  arise  from  new  and  unpre- 
dictable needs  of  government.  Others  spring 
from  the  new  or  changing  interests  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

But  the  Commission  also  has  specific  func- 
tions and  «o  must  play  a  dual  role.  It  serves 
as  adviser  to  and  critic  of  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  of  government  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  higher  education,  and  it 
■eeks  to  Influence  and  even  shape  govern- 
mental policy.  Currently  this  letter  role  In- 
volves acting  as  liaison  with  the  many  agen- 
cies now  formulating  policies,  procedures. 
and  regulations  applicable  to  the  multi- 
faceted  legislation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
commission  keepxs  abreast  of.  formulates  pol- 
icy regarding,  and  takes  requisite  action  with 
respect  to.  new  legislation  and  appropria- 
tions for  both  ongoing  and  new  programs,  as 
they  affect  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Quite  beyond  all  this,  it  must  do  some  crys- 
tal-gazing and  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  dls- 
ciisslon  of  public  policy  as  it  relates  to  higher 
education.  It  is  to  this  last  function  that 
this  paper  Is  addressed.  What  follows  is  a 
series  of  unanswered  questions  to  which,  it 
seems  to  the  commission,  answers  must  t>e 
found  In  the  next  five  to  ten  years.  As  a 
background  for  these  questions,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  start  with  four  basic  propositions: 

First,  the  nation  needs  an  increasing  sup- 
ply of  college  graduates  in  all  fields;  we  can 
afford  no  loss  of  potential  talent.  Such  a 
statement  may  seem  to  point  the  obvious. 
but*«8  a  nation  we  have  not  truly  come  to 
grips  with  the  financial  implications  that  a 
commitment  to  its  fulfillment  will  entail. 
We  are.  perhaps,  facing  up  to  the  need  less 
realistically  than  our  forebears  a  century  ago 
faced  up  to  the  need  for  universal  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Second,  our  exlst-ing  structure  of  higher 
ediKatlon  represents  a  sizable  Investment 
and  a  major  national  resource.  Much  has 
been  written  of  the  strength  of  our  diversi- 
fied system.  Yet  parts  of  that  system  are 
under  .severe  financial  strain. 

Third,  the  last  five  Congresses  and  the 
last  three  national  administrations  have 
demonstrated  a  conviction  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  major  role  to  play  In 
financing  higher  education.  Through  the 
programs  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies  and  through  a  series  of  legislative 
enactments.  Important  support  has  been  pro- 
vided for  many  of  the  functions  of  higher 
education  In  its  triple  responsibility  for  re- 
search, teaching,  and  public  service. 

Finally,  In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of, 
this  Infusion  of  Federal  funds,  the  fiscal 
situation  of  many  of  our  institutions  Is 
more  precarlovu  than  It  was  «  decade  ago. 
This  is  true  In  part  because  the  demands 
made  on  our  institutions  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  are  available  reeourcee.  It  ta 
also  true  because  Federal  support  has  been 
almost  entirely  categorical  and  because  al- 
most  srery   federal   program   requires   Xb» 


commitment  of  additional  Lnstltutional 
funds. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  has 
consistently  supported  the  concept  of  cate- 
gorical aid  to  hleher  education  It  continues 
to  do  so  We  have  stated  a  series  of  priori- 
ties and  at  tiie  top  of  the  list  has  been,  and 
is  s:!!l.  the  provision  of  facilities — residen- 
tial and  academic — to  meet  the  inevitable 
increase  \n  enrollments  Second  only  to  the 
need  for  lacllities  has  been  the  need  for  ade- 
qu,-ite  student  aid  programs  to  l:)nne  hii^her 
education  within  the  reach  of  qualified  but 
needy  students.  An  encouraging  t)ut  uiade- 
qti.ite  start  has  been  made  towiird  meeting 
k)oth   these  needs. 

It  is  clear.  howe\er,  that  if  higher  e<iuca- 
tion  is  to  meet  its  own  commitments  and  the 
commitments  being  made  in  its  name  by  the 
Federal  Gcjvernnient ,  something  beyond  cate- 
gorical aid  will  be  reqiureti  Ways  must  l>e 
found  to  provide  general  in.slitutional  sup- 
port, not  as  a  substitute  for  but  as  a  supple- 
ment to  categorical  support.  In  devising 
these  w.cvs.  organized  ediicatutn  a.s  an  entity 
and.  eqiuUIy  important,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment R-i  an  entity  must  review  existing  pro- 
grams and  develop  a  rationale  for  the  host  of 
relation.ships  that  characterize  the  govern- 
ment-university p.irtnership.  Institutions 
of  higher  education  can  perhaps  live  indefi- 
nitely with  and  adjust  to  the  requirements 
of  an  individual  government  program  and 
perhaps  of  a  whole  executive  department, 
even  if  those  requirements  tend  to  warp 
tlieir  purpose  or  constitute  a  drain  on  their 
resources  But  .is  Federal  programs  prolifer- 
ate In  luimtaer  and  prow  in  size  their  total 
impact  has  severe  consequences  for  all  instl- 
i '.It  ions. 

COVERNMENT-RE«riRFD    COMMITMENT    OF 
INSnTt-TTlON.M.    FUNDS 

We  have  noted  above  that  one  ciiaracter- 
Istic  of  most  existing  Federal  programs  is 
that  they  require  the  commitment  of  addi- 
tional institutional  funds  A  few  examples 
will  serve  to  bring  home  the  point 

1  Because  of  congres.sionnl  insistence  on 
instltutlon;U  cost-sharing,  government-sup- 
ported university-based  research  will  require 
this  year  the  commitment  of  approximately 
$60  million  m  Institutional  funds 

2  By  the  end  of  this  year  fiver  JlOO  million 
of  institutional  funds  will  be  invested  in  the 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program. 
Institutions  will  al.so  t>e  absorbing  approxi- 
mately $6  million  annually  in  administrative 
and  collection  costs 

,3.  The  amount  of  construction  anticipated 
this  yeiiT  in  the  Academic  Facilities  Program 
will  require  the  commitment  of  at  least  »1.25 
billion  in  non-Fede.'-al  funds 

There  is  a  surface  logic  in  all  of  this.  It 
can  t>e  argued  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  merely  providing  assistance  for  the  uni- 
versities to  do  what  they  would  in  any  case 
be  bound  to  do  I:  can  also  be  argued  that 
matching  requirements  tend  to  stimulate  the 
flow  of  non-Federal  dollars.  But  there  are 
fallacies  in  these  arguments. 

Institution.';  w(.>uld  not.  because  they  could 
not.  iindertAke  on  their  own,  programs  of 
the  size  and  scope  now  being  supported  with 
Federal  funds  Moreover,  institutions  vary 
greatly  in  their  ability  to  provide  matching 
funds  or  to  share  co«;ts,  and  the  more  Im- 
pKJverished  institutions  are  increasingly  less 
able  to  participate  Finally,  most  Federal 
programs  engender  a  need  for  continued  and 
increased  Investment  of  Institutional  funds. 

Though  small  In  scope,  the  Upward  Bound 
program,  which  is  srupported  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  serves'  to  Ulvustrate 
all  these  point*.  Its  purpose  Is  to  Identify  at 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  grade  level  promising 
students  who.  because  of  long  years  of  de- 
privation, will  be  clearly  unable  to  qualify 
for  higher  education.  Through  Intensive 
summer  remedial  programs  and  week-end  in- 
struction during  the  academic  year.  Institu- 


tions hope  to  bring  these  students  to  their 
FKjtentlal  grade  levels  and  to  prepare  them 
for  higher  education.  The  legislation  gov- 
erning this  program  requires  that  institu- 
tions contribute  out  of  their  own  funds  lo 
percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  program. 
In  addition.  OEO  has  arbitrarily  imposed  a 
limitation  of  payment  of  no  more  than  20 
percent  for  indirect  costs,  regardless  of  ac- 
tual and  audited  indirect  costs.  The  result 
is  that  in  a  typical — and  actual — ajjproved 
project  entailing  an  expenditure  of  $183,000. 
OEO  will  provide  $152,000  and  the  uiii\ersity 
$31,000. 

The  official  position  of  Sargent  Shrner  the 
Director  of  OEO,  Is  that:  •cost-sharing  in  Up- 
ward Bound  denotes  the  partnership  that 
exists  between  this  agency  and  the  colleges 
in  meeting  an  educational  need  which  hae 
been  ignored  too  long."  Given  tlie  limited 
perspective  of  one  agency  director  consider- 
ing one  program,  this  is  a  reasonable  state- 
ment. But  if  one  were  to  extrapolate  that 
$183,000  to  $3.6  billion  (roughly  the  level  of 
all  Federal  support  at  the  present  time)  and 
the  Institutional  share  proportionately  to 
roughly  $62p  million,  the  fallacy  becomes 
obvious.  ) 

Furthernyre,  If  the  still-experimental  Up- 
ward ^oupd  is  successful,  we  will  be  moving 
into  the  colleges  large  numbers  of  additional 
students  who  will  need  teachers,  academic 
facilities,  housing,  and  large  sums  for  finan- 
cial aid  to  fulfill  our  commitments  to  them — 
all  to  be  provided  under  cost-sharing  require- 
ments. As  institutions  dedicated  to  public 
service,  we  must,  of  course,  hope  for  the  suc- 
cess of  such  programs,  but  succes  under  cur- 
rent Federal  policies  will  create  new  problems. 

To  date  the  strains  on  Institutional  budg- 
ets have  been  met  In  two  ways  which  should 
be  continued  and  in  two  ways  which  cannot 
much  longer  be  tolerated.  As  the  critical 
importance  of  higher  education  has  increas- 
ingly won  recognition,  slate  appropriations 
and  private  philanthropy  have  been  stimu- 
lated. This  trend  must  continue,  and  Fed- 
eral policies  must  be  so  shaped  as  to  en-  I 
courage  it.  But  at  the  same  time,  budget 
deficits  and  charges  levied  on  students  have 
Increased  sharply.  These  trends  must  be 
reversed  and  Federal  policies  must  be  so 
shaped  as  to  prevent  their  necessity.  We  be- 
lieve that  In  the  years  ahead  every  existing 
Federal  program  should  be  examined  and 
new  programs  designed  with  these  concept* 
serving  as  guidelines. 

SPECIFIC  areas  OrtONCERN 

The  following  specific  areas  require  atten- 
tion, and  In  giving  them  attention  we  must 
find  answers  to  some  hard  questions 

rACILITIES 

Historically,  academic  and  housing  fa- 
cilities have  been  provided  to  instltutloni 
outright,  through  state  appropriations  and 
through  philanthropy.  Thus.  In  the  past, 
It  was  necessary  to  charge  students  (If  st 
all)  only  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  However,  when  1* 
became  necessary,  beginning  in  the  1950's  to 
construct  in  one  or  two  decades  more  plant 
than  had  been  built  in  the  previous  three 
centuries,  a  new  pattern  of  financing 
energed.  Loans  for  college  housing  which, 
theoretically  at  least,  can  be  self-liqiudatlng 
have  made  it  necessary  to  charge  room  renti 
which  would  cover  debt  service  .as  well. 
Financing  the  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities through  grants  which  cover  only  • 
small  profKirtlon  of  costs  and  relying  on 
loans  to  finance  the  rest  Is  leading  to  a  sim- 
ilar situation:  the  Institution  must  Increase 
its  fees  to  cover  operation,  maintenance,  and 
debt  service. 

This  situation  leads  to  the  following  ques- 
tions; 

Would  a  sharp  increase  In  the  Federsl 
share  in  grants  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities  assist  In  stabilizing  stu- 
dent fees?    What  should  that  share  be? 
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Would  legislation  which  supported  new 
construction  to  replace  obsolete  facilities 
lead  to  greater  efficiency  and  hence  lower 
costs? 

Are  loans  a  viable  means  for  providing 
new  academic  facilities?  for  providing  hous- 
ing? If  so,  can  loan  programs  be  so  revised 
as  to  make  the  debt  service  less  burdensome 
on  Institutions  and.  In  the  final  analysis,  on 
their  students? 

GRADUATE  EDUCATION 

In  the  past,  graduate  education  has  been 
concentrated  in  private  Institutions  with 
large  endowments  and  in  public  Institutions 
in  our  wealthier  states  the  nation's  need  for 
manpower  educated  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
level  was  small  In  proportion  to  the  total 
population  and  even  the  undergraduate 
population.  Beginning  in  the  1950's,  how- 
ever, the  need  for  such  manpower  In  all 
fields,  but  particularly  in  college  teaching, 
became  explosive.  Federal  policies  now  en- 
courage Institutions  with  limited  resources 
to  move  In  to  meet  this  need. 

Is  current  Federal  support  of  graduate 
education  sufficient  to  meet  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  cost   of  that  education? 

Is  the  desire  of  more  and  more  Institu- 
tions to  move  toward  awarding  more  ad- 
vanced degrees  In  more  fields,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  encouraging  them  to  do 
so.  changing  healthy  colleges  Into  anemic 
universities? 

What  pn.>i?ortion  of  Institutional  resources 
previously  assigned  to  undergraduate  edu- 
cation is  being  drained  off  by  the  expansion 
of  graduate  education?  How  is  graduate 
education  affecting  both  the  quality  and  the 
pricing   of   undergraduate   education? 

If  graduate  education,  more  than  any  oth- 
er level  of  education.  Is  a  national,  rather 
than  a  regional,  state,  or  local  concern,  would 
It  be  appropriate  for  Federal  funding  to  be 
concentrated  at  t.his  level?  Such  a  concen- 
tration would  call  for  providing  larger  sums 
for  Institutional  costs,  library  facilities  and 
collections,  and  academic  and  research  fa- 
cilities, 

RE.SEARCH 

Most,  but  by  no  means  all.  research  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government  in  uni- 
versltiee  Is  inextricably  interwoven  with  and 
essential  to  graduate  instruction.  Most  of 
It,  too,  is  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
missions  of  the  governmental  agencies  pro- 
viding the  support.  Current  government- 
wide  poUciea  require  that  universities  share 
In  the  cost  of  supporting  this  research  "at 
more  than  a  token  level."  Although  it  can 
be  argued  that,  because  of  a  mutuality  of 
Interest,  cost-sharing  Is  logical,  the  net  ef- 
fect of  the  policy  is  to  drain  off  Institutional 
resources  or — to  put  it  another  way — to  In- 
crease the  cost  of  graduate  education.  Fur- 
thermore, to  the  extent  that  the  research 
does  not  significantly  support  the  educa- 
tional process,  it  constitutes  a  drain  on  in- 
structional dollars. 

The  government's  almost  total  reliance  on 
the  project  system  and  its  understandable 
determination  to  concentrate  research  In  in- 
stitutions of  demonstrated  excellence  are 
also  a  cause  for  concern.  Few  would  argue 
that  project  support  should  be  reduced  or 
that  funds  should  be  diverted  from  our  great 
centers  of  learning.  Yet  ways  must  be  found 
to  give  the  institutions  more  voice  In  deter- 
mining what  research  and  researchers  are  to 
be  supported.  Furthermore,  ways  must  be 
found  to  provide  to  the  less  renowned  Insti- 
tutions, which  must  continue  to  educate  the 
vast  majority  of  students,  opportunities  to 
work  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  to 
grow  in  distinction. 

Has  the  time  come  when  cost-sharing  in 
government-supported  research  shotUd  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  norm?  Might 
It  not  be  sound  national  policy  to  provide 
funds  over  and  above  the  full  cost  of  such 


research.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  total 
program  of  the  institutions? 

Should  all  research-supix)rtlng  agencies 
develop  programs  of  Institutional  grants  as 
supplements  to  project  grants  for  the  sup- 
poTt  of  basic  research?  On  what  base  and 
through  what  kinds  of  formulae  can  such 
programs  be  developed? 

Can  ways  be  found  to  Involve  more  insti- 
tutions In  the  government's  research  effort 
without  sacrificing  quality  and  without 
weakening  our  strongest  Institutions? 

RELATED    FUNCTIONS 

Since  World  War  II  the  government  has 
with  Increasing  frequency  turned  to  higher 
education  for  expanded  and  often  entirely 
new  services.  Including  the  education  and 
the  professional  training  of  increasing  num- 
bers of  foreign  students;  major  programs  of 
technical  assistance  to  the  developing  na- 
tions; expanded  programs  In  extension, 
adult,  and  subprofessional  training;  major 
attacks  on  new  and  unresolved  urban  prob- 
lems; the  training  of  workers  for  a  variety  of 
new  Federal  programs  such  as  the  Peace 
Corps,  VISTA,  and  the  like;  the  establishment, 
staffing,  and  management  of  Job  Corps  camps, 
and  the  development  of  new  or  expanded 
programs  In  such  fields  as  oceanography  and 
water  and  air  pollution.  Some  of  these  serv- 
ices are  directly  related  to  the  main  func- 
tions of  higher  education;  others  are  at  beet 
peripheral.  All  of  them  require  the  commit- 
ment of  university  manpower  resources  and, 
ordinarily,  their  financial  resources  as  well! 
The  time  has  come  to  assess  soberly  the 
ability  of  higher  education  to  fulfill  the 
many  roles  society  is  expecting  it  to  under- 
take. 

Is  it  possible  to  define  the  concerns  of  so- 
ciety to  which  higher  education  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  address  itself? 

Has  the  time  come  for  higher  education 
to  reject  certain  tasks  now  thrust  upon  It' 
Will  society  allow  It  to  do  so?  Should  some 
of  these  trusks  be  channeled  to  private  profit- 
making  and  other  nonprofit  enterprises? 
Might  more  be  performed.  In-house,  by  the 
government  itself? 

Can  higher  education  take  a  better  in- 
ventory of  the  financial  and  manpower  re- 
sources available  to  It?  Must  It  not  do  so 
before  committing  itself  to  the  many  now 
problems  it   is  being  asked  to  solve? 

STUDENT    AID 

The  answer  to  many  of  the  previous  ques- 
tions will  determine  future  patterns  of  fi- 
nancial aid  to  students,  since  resolving  these 
problems  will  Inevitably  affect  the  pricing 
of  education.  The  government  Is  Increas- 
ingly committing  itself  to  the  full  support 
of  postbaccalaureate  students,  on  the  premise 
that  highly  skilled  manpower  Is  the  nation's 
most  critical  need.  Its  policy  toward  support- 
ing undergraduate  students  Is  more  confused 
In  general,  however,  the  drift  Is  toward  en- 
couraging heavy  borrowing  by  students  io 
pay  for  undergraduate  education.  Existing 
legislation  may  well  result  In  $6-10  billion  in 
student  borrowing  In  the  next  five  years.  In- 
tentionally or  unintentionally,  we  are  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  meeting  college  costs  from 
the  parents  to  the  student. 

What  are  the  effects  of  such  a  shift  likely 
to  be?  May  It  not  seriously  affect  patterns 
in  such  seemingly  unrelated  areas  as  career 
planning,  marriage,  real  estate,  consumer 
products? 

Should  we  continue  our  current  pattern 
of  raising  fees  closer  to  costs  and  bridging 
the  gap  with  bigger  programs  of  student  aid? 
Might  it  not  be  more  economical  to  design 
governmental  programs  that  will  keep  costs 
(and  therefore  fees)  down? 

Should  otu-  ultimate  national  goal  be  to 
provide  free  education  at  aU  levels?  Would 
the  return  in  future  tax  income  from  an- 
ticipated high  earnings  balance  the  initial 
outlay  that  such  a  policy  would  require? 


MAJOR  UNn'ERsmr  centers 
Some  believe  it  the  clear  Intent  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  increase  the  number  and  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  major  university 
centers.  Others  see  the  drive  In  this  direc- 
tion as  reflecting,  rather,  the  desires  of  cer- 
tain influential  legislators  tind  institutions. 
In  any  case,  current  policies  designed  to  de- 
velop new  centers  are  confused.  Certain 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Public  Health 
Service — National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  less  obviously  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion are  addressed  to  building  new  centers 
of  excellence.  Obviously,  an  all-defined,  un- 
coordinated, multi-agency  drive  is  not  the 
be.^t  way  to  achieve  such  a  goal. 

How  can  the  higher  education  community 
assist  in  identifying  and  then  developing  new 
major  university  centers? 

Is  It  desirable,  and  are  there  ways,  to  ccxjr- 
dlnate  and  focus  the  programs  of  many  gov- 
ernmental agencies  on  agreed-upon  ends  in 
agreed-upon  centers? 

undeegraduate  colleges 
Tliere  Is  general  agreement  that  the  flow 
of  Federal  funds  to  major  universities  Is  hav- 
ing a  deleterious  effect  on  primarily  under- 
graduate institutions.  This  concern  is 
related  only  in  part  to  the  flow  of  research 
dollars. 

Can  and  should  the  government  address  It- 
self to  the  problems  of  these  undergraduate 
Institutions?  Can  programs  be  devised  to 
help  them  retain  first-rate  faculty?  to  assist 
first-rate  faculty  to  retain  their  "first-rate- 
ness"? 

Can  existing  Federal  programs  be  retal- 
lored,  or  new  ones  designed.  In  such  a  way 
that  these  institutions  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue attracting,  and  warrant  attracting, 
first-rate  students? 

INSTlrUTIONAL    COOPERATION    AND    DIVISION    OF 
LABOR 

As  government  needs,  particularly  In  the 
field  Of  research  and  graduate  education, 
become  more  costly,  rational  rather  than  ad 
'loc  decisions  will  increasingly  be  required. 
Few.  If  any.  institutions  will  be  strong  enough 
to  take  on  all  tasks. 

Will  large  and  complex  centers  under  the 
direction  of  a  single  Institution  be  the  pat- 
tern? Or  are  we  likely  to  move  Increasingly 
toward  consortium-managed  centers? 

What  will  be  the  division  of  labor  among 
institutions?    Who  will  determine  it? 

Should  basic  decisions  rcet  with  the  states? 
or  with  groupings  of  states?  In  this  context, 
what  are  "the  states"?  At  the  present  time 
there  are  IndU-idual  institutions,  associations 
of  Institutions  (public  and  private),  state 
commissions  created  as  a  result  of  Federal 
legislation,  chief  state  school  offlcen,.  and  gov- 
ernors, all  contending  to  be  thought  of  as 
"the  states"  and  all  to  some  degree  supported 
in  this  contention  by  some  Federal  program. 
Is  this  a  liealthy  manUestation  of  diversity? 
Or  is  it  confusion  approaching  chaos? 

UNIVERSrTY-GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATION 

Increasing  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
structure  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government  in  their  relationship 
to  higher  education.  But  equally  important. 
Institutions  must  devote  attention  to  their 
own  structure  for  dealing  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  Increasing  number  and  complex- 
ity of  government  programs  will  almost  force 
a  decentralization  of  decision-making,  pro- 
gram management,  and  fiscal  oversight  away 
from  Washington  and  to  Individual  Institu- 
tions. Moet  institutions  are  ill-equipped  at 
the  moment  to  handle  such  a  transfer. 

How  can  government  procedures  be  sim- 
plified and  made  more  uniform  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate such  a  transfer? 

How  can  Institutions  be  assisted  to  reorga- 
nize In  such  a  way  as  to  assure  proper  stew- 
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•rdship  of  public  funds  and  the  fulfillmeat 
of  public  purposes? 

BBOAOEB  AREAS  TO  BE  EXFLOH£D 

In  th»  preceding  discussion  an  ftttempt 
has  been  caade  to  Identify  a  few  sE>eciflc  seg- 
ments of  higher  education  that  require  at- 
tention. IX  we  can  find  satisfactory  answers 
to  the  questions  posed,  we  shall  have  moved 
a  long  way  toward  some    major  solutions 

Nevertheless,  the  sum  of  the  parts  so  far 
discussed  does  not  add  up  to  the  whole.  It 
seems  ahnost  Inevitable  that  eventually  the 
nation  must  consider  providing  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  totality  of  higher  education — 
6U{>port  for  the  system  as  a  system.  How  this 
Is  to  be  achieved  must,  perhaps,  be  left  to 
the  next  generation.  Even  now.  however,  we 
should  be  debating  possible  approaches. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  might 
be  asked: 

Should  there  be  further  revisions  In  our 
tax  laws  to  encourage  Increased  contribu- 
tions to  higher  education  from  Individuals 
and  from  corporations?  What  should  they 
be,  and  can  they  be  so  devised  as  to  prevent 
erosion  of  the  tax  base? 

Is  an  approach  cturently  being  discussed— 
that  of  returning  to  the  states  a  portion  of 
the  Federal  tax — a  promising  one?  Under 
such  a  scheme  how  could  we  preserve  the 
balance  between  public  and  private  (both 
sectarian  and   nonsectarian)    Institutions? 

Would  a  government-wide  policy  of  fun 
reimbursement  for  all  federally  supported 
categorlc&I  aid  programs  free  sufBclent  non- 
ftderal  funds  to  provide  adequate  support 
for  Institutional  programs?  If  not,  would  a 
"payment  for  service"  surcharge  provide  a 
solution? 

Would  It  be  desirable  for  the  government 
to  expand  greatly  and  extend  broadly  the 
"endowment  of  Instruction-  concept  of  the 
Morrlll-Nelson  Act?  Would  It  be  possible 
and  desirable  to  extend  this  concept  to  pri- 
vate Institutions?  to  church-related  Institu- 
tions? 

Might  an  alternative  approach  be  the  pay- 
ment of  a  Federal  "cost-of -education"  sub- 
sidy to  the  institution  In  which  each  student 
enrolls?  What  controls  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  "expansion  at  any  price"  from  be- 
coming the  prevailing  poUcy  at  some  Institu- 
tions? 

Clearly  the  Issues  discussed  In  this  paper 
are  not  the  only  ones  that  are  likely  to  be 
of  concern  to  higher  education  and  to  tboee 
In  govenunent  who  must  shape  public  policy. 
But  they  are  Issues  which  must  be  resolved, 
and  at  the  moment  many  groups  and  many 
Individuals  are  prc^>erly  demanding  the  right 
to  be  heard.  It  may  be  true  that  education 
Is  too  Important  to  b«  left  solely  to  educa- 
tors. But  If  educators  themselves  do  not  de- 
mand, and  through  their  Jo*nt  wisdom  earn, 
a  major  voice  In  providing  the  answers,  they 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  live  with  the 
answers  that  are  provided. 


Hon.  Frank  Gielf 


SPEECH 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  Join  ta  this  well-deserved  tribute 
to  our  dlstlngrulshed  colleague  and  my 
good  friend,  Prank  Chelf,  who  has 
served  the  people  of  Kentucky  faithfully 
and  diligently  for  22  years  and  who  has 
made  such  a  fine  contribution  to  the 


work  of  the  great  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciari". 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Frank  Chelp  served  in 
the  UJ5.  Army  Air  Force  a.s  a  major  in 
World  War  II  and  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  prosecuting  attorney.  Facinsc 
hfe  alone  in  an  orphanage  at  an  early 
ac:e.  liis  career  as  a  rc.'ipoctcd  member  of 
the  !(>'.'al  profe.s.sion  and  rise  to  a  position 
of  inHueiice  and  prominence  in  tliis  great 
body  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
every  youn-:;:  person  and  bear  testimony 
to  tlie  opportunities  available  in  our 
country  to  tho.se  wiio  are  willini;  to  study. 
to  work  and  to  strive  earnestly  toward 
the  Koals  they  iiave  set  for  themselves. 

Pr.xnk  Chelf  is  an  outstanding  ora- 
tor— a  man  of  ability  and  Inies^rity.  A 
friendly,  kindly  person,  he  will  be  creatly 
missed  by  the  people  he  has  served  so 
ably  and  well  ar.d  by  all  who  have  come 
to  know  him  and  who  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  with  hiiii.  We  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose  Frakk  Chei.f's  exjierience 
and  sound  judgment,  but  I  can  well  un- 
derstand the  reasons  which  prompted 
him  to  voluntarily  retire  from  tlie  Hou.se 
and  to  lay  down  the  heavy  burdens  of 
public  ofTice  and  return  to  the  active 
practice  of  the  law.  For  my  good  friend, 
I  with  a  lontr  and  healthy  life  ahead  and 
days  filled  with  good  fortune,  happiness, 
and  contentment. 


L<-gisIadve  Report  of  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough :  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  F 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OP    TtX.\S 

IN  TIIE  .SEN.VTE  OF  TOE  fNTTED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22. 1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  report  to  the 
people  of  Texas  upon  my  activities  on 
their  behalf  during  the  89th  Congress. 

History  reveals  that  progress  comes 
not  in  measured  cadence,  but  rather  In 
sudden  bursts  of  activity.  We  can  find 
Important  historical  water-^heds  em- 
bodied In  a  natlon".s  prosrres.sive  legisla- 
tive landmarks.  The  EnflLsh  reform  bills 
of  the  1830's  are  a  case  in  point.  In  our 
own  country  we  can  look  to  the  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  cuid  Polk  administrations  of  the 
last  century. 

We  are  still  too  clo.se  to  the  legislative 
events  of  our  own  century  to  know  which 
will  leave  their  mark  upon  history  and 
which  will  fade  away.  However,  certain 
candidates  are  already  in  the  running. 
Certainly  the  New  Deal  lesrislation  of  the 
1930's  looms  lar'^e  in  all  our  memories. 

What  of  the  89th  Congress?  How  will 
future  generations  view  the  work  we 
have  done  here  these  last  2  years?  Again, 
no  one  knows  the  answer  to  that  question 
now.  However,  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
histor>'  will  view  the  89th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  kindly  and  with  admira- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  report  to  the  people  of 
Texas  on  the  accomplishments  of  my 
work  that  1965  and  1966  have  >1elded. 


During  these  2  years  I  introduced  53  bills 
and  amendments  In  the  Senate.  The 
substance  of  25  of  these  proposals  was 
enacted  Into  law.  Three  others  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  not  by  the 
House.  In  addition.  I  cosponsored  51  bills 
the  substance  of  which  was  enacted  into 
law.  Nine  other  bills  that  I  cosponsored 
pa.ssed  the  Senate. 

Much  of  this  le?i.<;Iation  gives  direc- 
tion, emphasis,  and  aid  to  effort^s  at  deal- 
ing with  the  great  social  problems  of  the 
day.  Much  of  it  is  aimed  at  making 
America  a  Great  Society  In  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  cosponsor  or  the  sponsor  of  medi- 
care, the  elementary-secondary  educa- 
tion bill,  the  higher  education  bill,  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  the  air.  and  water  pol- 
lution bills,  the  minimum  wage  bill,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  the  auto  safety 
lc'4islation,  the  arts  and  humanities  bill, 
the  economic  development  bill,  the  loiral 
water  supply  bill,  the  wildlife  conserva- 
tion bill,  the  historic  properties  preser- 
vation bill,  the  demonstration  cities  bill, 
and  many  other  important  measures. 

During  this  Congress,  I  served  on  three 
Senate  committees,  as  the  third  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  second  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  the  most  junior 
Democrat  on  the  powerful  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  spent  many,  many 
hours  in  hearings  and  discu.<5sion  of  im- 
portant measures.  This  Congress  has 
a  fine  record  of  progressive  measures 
passed:  I  worked  to  insure  that  each 
bin  before  my  committees  was  good  for 
for  America  and  good  for  the  people 
of  Texas. 

I.    EDUCATIOM 
A.    COLD    WAR    GI    BU.L 

Among  all  the  areas  In  which  I  have 
been  active,  none  Is  more  Important  than 
education.  I  am  particularly  gratified 
that  after  7  long  years  of  efforts  to  pass 
my  cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights,  over  the 
massed  opposition  of  three  different  ad- 
ministrations, the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  I  was  able  to 
guide  the  bill  through  the  Senate  in  1965 
and  help  secure  favorable  action  in  the 
House  in  1966  This  act  of  justice  to 
America's  fighting  men  was  long  over- 
due, and  I  have  never  felt  so  happy  as 
when  I  stood  at  our  President's  elbow  as 
he  signed  that  bill  last  March. 

Over  6  million  veterans  of  the  cold 
war  will  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  my 
bill,  S.  9.  This  first  year  alone,  over 
26.000  young  Texas  veterans  will  begin 
receiving  benefits  for  entering  programs 
of  education  and  training.  My  bill 
should  help  put  1,500,000  veterans 
through  college.  I  doubt  If  I  shall  ever 
be  privileged  to  sponsor  and  pa.ss  a  more 
beneficial,  more  just,  more  needed  bill. 

B.    EXEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

The  Elementary-Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  in  the  1  short  year  of  Its  ex- 
istence has  already  made  a  major  Impact 
on  American  education.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  Is  the  Improvement  of  edu- 
cation of  children  who  come  from  low- 
Income  families. 

This  year  Congress  adopted  my  pro- 
posal to  make  the  program  more  eflfec- 
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tive  by  removing  an  injustice  to  tlie  low- 
Income  States,  which  need  this  program 
the  mo.st.  The  1965  law  gave  the  schools 
of  each  State  a  grant  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  number  of  schoolchildi'en  from 
low-income  families  in  the  State  times 
one-half  the  annual  amount  the  State 
spends  per  pupil  on  education. 

The  trouble  with  that  approach  was 
that  the  licli  States  spend  more  on  edu- 
cation because  thty  can  afford  to  spend 
more.  But  the  figures  show  that 
most  of  the  low-mcome  States  exceed 
the  national  average  in  the  percentage  of 
per  capita  income  spent  on  education.  In 
other  words,  the  low-income  States  are 
trying  liarder. 

My  amendment  will  change  the 
formula  so  that  a  State  v.ill  receive  one- 
half  the  State  average  or  one-half  the 
national  average  per  pupil  expenditure, 
whichever  is  higher.  This  will  mean  an 
additional  $337  million  for  the  low-in- 
come States  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Texas 
will  be  entitled  to  an  additional  $26  mil- 
lion. 

Congress  also  adopted  my  proposal  to 
start  an  information  service.  The  com- 
ing of  the  elementary-secondary  educa- 
tion program  ha.s  meant  a  new  lease  on 
life  for  many  school  districts.  They  have 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  Improve 
their  curriculums,  but  many  of  them 
need  help  in  planning  new  programs  so 
that  they  can  make  the  best  use  of  their 
money.  My  amendment  authorizes  the 
Office  of  Education  to  make  the  latest 
results  of  educational  research  available 
to  these  school  districts  so  that  they  can 
develop  the  most  up  to  date  courses  in 
the  country. 

The  program  is  entirely  voluntary,  and 
the  Office  of  Education  can  provide  this 
service  only  If  the  school  district  asks 
for  It.  Tliis  type  of  assistance  should  be 
very  valuable  to  school  administrators. 
Congress  has  provided  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cational improvement,  and  It  Is  only  sen- 
sible to  provide  assistance  to  administra- 
tors so  that  they  can  get  maximum  ad- 
vantage from  the  money. 

C.    THE    HIGHER    EDrCATION    ACT 

In  1965.  Congress  adopted  my  proix>sal 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  colleges 
and  universities.  especiaUy  those  In 
financial  need,  for  tlie  purchase  of  class- 
room equipment  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  college  undergraduate  instruction. 
Known  as  the  Yarborough -Carey  pro- 
gram— Congressman  Carey  was  the 
House  cosponsor — the  proposal  became 
title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Properly  used,  language  labs,  audio- 
visual equipment,  closed-circuit  TV  and 
other  classroom  equipment  can  enable 
a  teacher  to  be  more  effective.  No  one 
should  get  the  idea  that  it  can  or  should 
replace  the  teacher,  but  one  of  the  things 
It  can  do  is  free  the  teacher  from  many 
routine  matters  so  that  he  can  spend 
more  time  with  individual  students. 
The  process  of  education  can  thus  be 
kept  on  a  personal,  human  level,  and 
we  can  stay  away  from  the  specter  of 
dehumanized  mass  education. 

My  amendment  to  add  junior  colleges 
to  coverage  under  the  allied  health  pro- 
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fessions  educational  assistance  bill  was 
adopted  by  Congress  this  year.  I  have 
long  supported  efforts  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  educational  opportunities  at 
the  fast-growing  junior  colleges. 

II.    AGRICULrrRE 
A.   RL-RAL   ELECTRIFICATION    ADMI.N'ISTP.ATION 

The  REA  Is  very  important  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas.  The  99  REA  borrowers  in 
our  Stat«  serve  nearly  400.000  people. 
REA  has  brought  light  and  power  to 
our  farm  and  ranch  people.  Only  those 
of  us  who  know  what  it  was  like  in  the 
old  days  can  fully  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous change  which  rural  electrifica- 
tion has  meant  in  the  lives  of  farmers 
and  ranchers.  Therefore  I  am  glad  that 
I  was  in  a  iX)Sition  this  year  to  save  the 
REA  from  a  danger  which  threatened 
the  rural  electrification  program  with 
extinction. 

The  trouble  began  when  the  General 
Accounting  Office  said  that  a  reporting 
procedure  started  In  1964  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees required  the  REA  Administrator  to 
ask  commercial  power  companies  for 
bids  before  approving  any  major  gen- 
eration or  transmission  loan.  Such  a 
procedure  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  asking  the  private  power  companies 
to  approve  the  loans  themselves.  This 
would  have  placed  the  future  of  REA 
In  the  hands  of  its  competitors.  The 
effect  would  have  been  disastrous. 

It  seemed  clear  to  me  that  the  GAO 
had  misread  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
After  a  long  and  difficult  sti-uggle,  with 
the  able  assistance  of  many  Senators. 
I  was  able  to  persuade  my  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  clarify  the  requirements  of  the  re- 
porting procedure  to  make  clear  that 
commercial  power  companies  needed  to 
be  contacted  for  bids  only  where  new 
REA  facilities  were  intended  to  replace 
generation  or  transmission  services  of 
commercial  power  companies. 

I  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  pass 
the  REA  bank  bill  for  supplemental 
financing  this  year,  but  I  am  glad  that 
I  was  able  to  do  something  to  save  REA 
from  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
GAO  report.  I  hope  that  next  year  we 
will  be  able  to  get  the  REA  bank  bill  on 
the  books. 

B.    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  budget  which  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment presented  to  Congress  called 
for  severe  cuts  In  many  Important  pro- 
grams benefiting  both  the  consumer  and 
the  farmer.  As  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations  Subcommittee  I 
did  all  that  I  could  to  raise  these  onerous 
cuts  back  to  decent  levels. 

The  bill  Congress  finally  sent  to  the 
President  contained  important  increases 
for  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans, 
REA  loans,  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion services,  watershed  protection,  con- 
sumer protective  programs,  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  special  milk  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  other  Important  pro- 
grams. 

C.    COTTON    RESEARCH    AND    PROMOTION 

If  cotton  is  to  survive  It  must  compete 
more  effectively  against  synthetic  fibers. 
In  the  last  35  years  cotton's  share  of  the 
total  U.S.  fiber  market  dropped  from  85 


to  53  percent,  while  manmadc  fiber's 
share  increased  from  3.9  to  42  5  percent. 
This  is  due  in  large  mea.<mre  to  lack  of 
research,  development,  and  promotion  of 
cotton.  Only  one-seventh  as  much  is 
spent  on  cotton  research  and  promotion 
as  the  bit:  synthetic  fiber  manufacturers 
spriici  on  their  product. 

The  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion 
Act  which  Congress  pa.s.sed  this  year  will 
en.Tble  cotton  to  be  developed  and  pro- 
moted more  efTcctively.  Although  there 
was  some  controversy  over  the  proposal 
in  Texas,  it  was  supported  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cotton  farmers.  I 
supported  it  after  first  making  sure  it 
would  be  producer  directed  and  producer 
controlled,  and  that  a  producer  would 
have  no  trouble  petting  his  dollar  a  bale 
back  if  he  wanted  it. 

The  bill  ran  into  some  trouble  in  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  grateful  that  I  was  able 
to  convince  some  of  my  colleaf^ues  to 
change  their  minds  and  support  the  bill 
in  committee  so  that  it  could  come  to  tliC 
floor  and  be  passed. 

The  bill  is  very  important  to  Texas 
since  the  cotton  industry  is  Texas'  big- 
gest employer,  providing  jobs  for  235,000 
workers  with  a  payroll  of  $322  million. 

D.    FOOD    FOB    PEACE 

Except  for  the  threat  of  nuclear 
annihilation,  the  greatest  danger  to 
mankind's  future  well  being  on  earth  is 
the  grim  specter  of  unchecked  popula- 
tion growth. 

Scholars  estimate  tha't  there  were 
about  a  quarter-billion  persons  on  earth 
in  the  year  A.D.  1.  It  took  1.650  years 
for  world  population  to  double  to  a  half 
billion.  It  then  took  only  two  centuries 
more  to  add  another  half  billion,  and 
the  worlds  population  thus  reached 
about  a  billion  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
a\11  War. 

In  only  70  more  years  the  worid's 
population  doubled  again,  reaching  2 
billion  around  1930.  Today  the  world's 
population  has  risen  to  3.3  billion.  A 
United  Nations  study  found  that  If  the 
present  trend  of  population  growth  con- 
tinues, the  population  of  the  world  will 
reach  7.4  billion  by  the  year  2000.  This 
Is  a  gain  of  4.1  billion  people  In  35  years. 
Over  85  percent  of  the  Increase  will  be 
in  the  low  productivity  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

To  allow  such  a  thing  to  happen  would 
be  a  sheer  unmitigated  calamity.  All 
the  positive  things  we  have  worked  for, 
all  the  advances  of  Western  civilization 
will  have  gone  for  nought  unless  we  can 
moderate  this  rate  of  population  growth. 

This  Is  a  problem  that  transcends  par- 
tisan politics.  It  Is  a  problem  for  all 
mankind.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  things  I  have  done  In  my 
years  In  the  Senate,  has  been  to  offer 
and  get  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
foor-for-peace  bill  to  allow  the  local  cur- 
rencies that  accrue  under  that  program 
from  our  foreign  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  be  used  for  financing, 
at  the  request  of  a  foreign  country,  "pro- 
grams  emphasizing  maternal  welfare, 
child  health  and  nutrition,  and  activities, 
where  participation  Is  voluntary,  re- 
lated to  the  problems  of  population 
growth."     This  Is  an  Important  begln- 
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nlng,  the  first  time  Congress  has  author- 
ized funds  for  this  purpose. 

I  support  the  whole  food-for-peace 
program.  This  yeax's  legislation  Im- 
proves It  In  many  ways,  especially  by  re- 
moving the  surplus  requirements  and  by 
emphasizing  self-help. 

HI.    WAR    ON    POVERTT 

I  support  the  war  on  poverty,  an  effoi  t 
to  help  people  help  themselves.  I  be- 
lieve in  taking  people  off  the  relief  rolls 
and  putting  them  on  the  payrolls. 

In  1965  one  of  the  hardest  fought  bat- 
tles of  the  session  was  over  my  amend- 
ment to  remove  undue  political  Influence 
from  the  program  and  turn  It  over  to  the 
local  community,  by  removing  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto  over  locally  initiated,  locally 
sponsored  community  action  and  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  programs.  I 

After  four  rollcall  votes  decided  by 
only  one  or  two  votes,  the  Senate  adopted 
my  amendment.  Although  the  proposal 
was  altered  somewhat  in  the  Senate- 
House  conference,  the  point  had  been 
made  that  Congress  considered  this  a 
people's  program  and  not  a  political  relief 
program  for  a  Governor  and  his  cronies. 

In  1966  Congress  adopted  two  of  my 
amendments  to  the  war  on  poverty.  The 
first  was  designed  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  war  on  poverty  in  rural 
areas,  by  reqiilrlng  the  Office  of  Econom- 
lo  Oxnwrtunlty  to  deal  with  other  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations when  it  is  not  feasible  to  estab- 
lish a  community  action  agency  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  GEO  had 
up  until  now  refused  to  deal  with  a  niral 
area  imless  It  had  a  CAA,  and  this  had 
retarded  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
In  nu^l  areas. 

Congress  also  adopted  my  amendment 
to  allow  grou];>s  representative  of  the 
•  poor  who  are  not  adequately  represented 
on  their  local  community  action  agency 
to  gain  representation  by  a  suitable 
petition. 

IV.    MINIMUM  WAGE 

One  of  the  biggest  battles  of  1966  was 
over  the  minimum  wage  legislation.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  it  was  my  duty  to  guide  this 
Important  legislation  through  subcom- 
mittee, full  committee,  the  full  Senate, 
the  Senate-House  conference,  and  back 
to  the  Senate  for  final  action.  There 
were  battles  and  pitfalls  at  every  step  of 
the  way,  but  the  final  product  was  the 
greatest  advance  for  fair  wages  since  the 
original  mlnlmiun  wage  law  was  enacted 
back  in  1938. 

The  bill  will  raise  the  minimum  wage 
to  $1.60  per  hour  by  February  1.  1966, 
for  the  29.6  million  presently  covered 
workers,  and  will  extend  the  protection 
of  the  act  to  over  8  million  newly  covered 
workers. 

For  the  fiist  time  the  law  covers  agri- 
cultural workers.  Coverage  is  limited  to 
the  largest  farms — the  so-called  agri- 
business enterprises — which  use  more 
than  seven  full-time  employees.  Only  1 .6 
percent  of  the  farm^  in  the  Nation  are 
covered,  but  becaiise  these  are  the  Na- 
tion's largest  farms,  39  percent  of  the 
farmworkers  are  covered. 


This  coverage  will  aid  both  the  farm- 
worker and  the  small  farmer — the  work- 
er, because  for  the  first  time  he  will  be 
protected  against  the  exploitation  of  50- 
cent-an-hour  wages,  and  the  small  farm- 
er because  he  will  not  have  to  compete 
a'^ainst  the  50-coiit-an-hour  wacre  that 
a!lo\v.s  the  larsf  corporate  aL;ri-bu.sine.s.s 
enterpi ise  to  undercut  him  at  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

The  Agriculture  Department  estimates 
that  perhaps  3.500  of  the  large  farms  in 
Te.xas  will  be  covered.  This  is  a  small 
percentage  of  the  227.000  farms  In  Texas. 
179.000  of  which  do  not  use  any  hired 
workers,  '.he  following  table  shows  the 
distribution  of  farms  by  number  of  hired 
farmworkers  in  the  United  State.s  and 
Texas : 
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The  people  of  Texas  are  in  favor  of 
this  coverage.  In  a  recent  poll  69  per- 
cent o.f  those  asked  said  that  they  were 
in  favor  of  a  minimum  wage  for  farm- 
workers. 

V      C<5NSERVATION 
A      CU\D\LrPE    MOUNT.MNS    NATI'">NM     P\RK 

The  closing  days  of  Conmess  saw  the 
enactment  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park  bill,  joining  Bin  Bend  Na- 
tional Park  and  my  previously  enacted 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  bill  as 
the  third  congressional  action  author- 
izing national  parks  in  Texa.s.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  make  the  Bisz  Thicket 
in  east  Texas  a  national  park,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  Texas'  fourth. 

The  Guadalupe  Mountains  National 
Park  will  include  77.000  acres  in  west 
Texas,  surrounding  Guadalupe  Peak, 
Texas'  highest  mountain,  and  El  Capitan, 
the  prominent  landmark  of  the  pioneer 
days.  The.se  cool  forested  mountains 
rising  from  the  arid  plains  will  be  a  dra- 
matic and  worthy  addition  to  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

The  year  1965  saw  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  to  create  the  Alibates 
Flint  Quarries  National  Monument,  pre- 
serving these  10.000-year-old  flint  quar- 
ries on  the  shores  of  the  new  Sanford 
Reservoir  in  the  Panhandle. 

B.    PRESERVATION    OF   PARKS    AND    HISIORtC    SITES 
FROM     DESTRUf'TI'-'.V     BY     IIICHWAYS 

For  some  time  now  we  have  witnessed 
the  sad  spectacle  of  irreplaceable  parks 
and  historic  sites  being  plowed  under  to 
make  way  for  highways.  We  need  high- 
ways, and  we  have  the  best  in  the  world, 
but  I  think  there  are  better  places  to  put 
them  than  through  parks  or  historic 
sites.  Congress  agreed  with  me  and 
adopted  my  proposal  declaring  a  national 
policy  to  save  these  treasures  from  de- 
struction by  hlshways.    My  amendment 


to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  is  now 
written  into  law. 

VI.    VETERANS 

In  addition  to  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  I 
was  able  to  get  congressional  approval 
for  nine  other  veterans  measures  I  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate.  Most  noteworthy 
was  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital improvement  bill. 

When  the  VA  closed  down  a  number 
of  rural  VA  hospitals  last  year,  using  as 
an  excuse  the  fact  that  the  hopsitals 
were  in  remote  areas,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  plight  of  the  remote  VA  hospital 
was  really  the  plight  of  all  rural  hos- 
pitals. How  much  more  in  keeping  with 
the  American  tradition  it  would  be  to  use 
American  ingenuity  and  know-how  to 
improve  these  hospitals  rather  than  just 
cross  them  off  our  list.  Those  who  live  in 
rural  areas  are  just  as  deserving  of  first 
class  medical  treatment  as  anybody  else. 

I  therefore  introduced  a  bill — with  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  Senator 
Mansfield  as  my  cosponsor — to  enable 
the  VA  to  use  the  wonders  of  modern 
communication  to  upgrade  these  hospi- 
tals. My  bill  authorized  the  VA  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  and  research  centers  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  electronic  two-way 
radio  and  TV  hookups.  These  and  other 
programs  would  be  established  at  the  re- 
mote VA  hospital  in  cooperation  with  the 
medical  school  or  research  center.  Then, 
in  order  to  benefit  the  whole  community, 
the  programs  thus  established  would  Idc 
made  available  to  the  surrounding  med- 
ical community  at  an  appropriate  fee. 

No  veteran  could  be  deprived  of  a  bed 
or  services;  the  aim  is  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  care  provided  veterans.  In 
addition,  the  whole  community  will  bene- 
fit. 

Congress  gave  final  approval  to  this 
bill  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  It  is 
r  the  most  important  step  forward  for  VA 
hospitals  since  they  began  their  highly 
successful  relationship  with  medical 
schools  many  years  ago. 

VII      FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

As  ranking  majority  memtier  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
much  time  and  effort  went  into  further- 
ing the  prepress  of  Federal  employee  leg- 
islation before  that  committee.  I  am 
pleased  at  the  progress  we  are  making  to- 
ward bringing  Federal  employee  pay  and 
benefits  in  line  with  those  received  by 
employees  of  private  industry.  Much  of 
my  time  was  devoted  to  work  on  the  bill 
increasing  retired  employee's  annuities 
passed  in  1965.  This  legislation  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  annuities  in  the  near  future. 

VIII     TE.XAS    PROJECTS 
A.    MANY.    MANY    TEXAS    PROJECTS    APPROVED 

Over  the  past  5  years  Texas  has  re- 
ceived more  than  $105  million  in  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects,  almost  $50  mil- 
lion in  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention  projects,  and  over  $226  mil- 
lion in  Corps  of  Engineers  projects.  One 
of  the  most  important  projects  in  quite 
a  while  was  the  Trinity  River  project 
which  I  fought  hard  for  last  year  and 
which  was  approved  by  Congress.    Ap- 
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propriations  voted  this  year  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  are  financing  a  restudy  to  insure 
maximum  benefits  from  this  giant  flood 
control  and  navigation  project. 

Of  special  Importance  has  been  the 
legislation  involving  our  policy  of  coop- 
eration with  our  good  neighbor  Mexico. 
Passed  this  year  was  my  bill  authorizing 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  salinity  control 
program,  in  which  sharing  of  costs  tie- 
tween  Texas  water  users,  the  United 
States,  and  Mexico  will  divert  saline  wa- 
ters from  the  Rio  Grande  Into  Mexico 
and  benefit  irrigated  crops  in  our  "magic 
valley." 

Commemorating  the  friendly  settle- 
ment of  the  Chamizal  dispute  after  100 
years  of  controversy  will  be  the  Chamizal 
National  Memorial  In  El  Paso.  As  Sen- 
ate sponsor  of  this  proposal,  I  look  for- 
ward to  visiting  this  "park  of  peace"  to 
be  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  Nearby  will  be  the  Cham- 
izal Border  Highway,  to  be  constructed 
along  the  bank  sof  the  new  rerouted 
Rio  Grande,  as  authorized  in  a  bill  en- 
acted this  year  that  I  sponsored  in  the 
Senate. 

B      HEMISFAIR,    1968 

Congress  authorized  and  appropriated 
funds  for  Federal  participation  In  the 
HemisFair  1968  exposition  to  be  held  In 
San  Antonio.  The  legislation  carried  my 
amendments  to  insure  preservation  of 
the  historic  buildings  in  the  fair  area,  to 
guard  against  conflict  of  Interest,  and  to 
insure  full  community  participation  and 
open  conduct  of  affairs. 

Congress  authorized  and  the  Senate 
appropriated  $7.5  million,  but  the  House 
conferees  insisted  on  cutting  the  figure 
slightly,  and  we  eventually  came  out  with 
$6.75  million.  This  is  a  lot  of  money,  and 
I  think  that  San  Antonio  and  Texas  are 
going  to  have  a  wonderful  fair. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  none  of 
this  could  have  been  possible  without 
the  wonderful  cooperation  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
and  House  and  especially  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation.  We 
have  a  strong  and  able  team,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  wonderful  assist- 
ance I  receive  from  each  and  every  one 
of  my  fellow  Texans.  Many  of  the  bills 
I  have  discussed  here  were  cosponsored 
by  my  House  colleagues. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  the  courtesy  and 
support  received  from  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field and  Senator  Russell  Long. 

LOOKING    AHEAD 

I  am  already  at  work  on  many  new 
ideas  for  the  90th  Congress.  Three  of 
the  top  items  on  my  agenda  are : 

First.  Improvements  In  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  of  rights. 

Second.  My  bUl  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  losses  suffered  by  Innocent  vic- 
tims of  crimes. 

Third.  My  bill  creating  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  In  east  Texas. 

I  am  looking  ahead  now  to  these  and 
other  proposals  as  part  of  my  pledge  to 
the  people  of  Texas  to  provide  enlight- 
ened, forward-looking  leadership  In  Con- 
gress. 


Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Eagene  J. 
Keogh,  of  New  York,  on  Retireiment 
From  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mo- 
ment is  a  fulsome  one.  It  encompasses 
much — it  covers  more — it  is,  for  me, 
spontaneously  studied.  It  is  welcome  and 
sad — but  it  will  always  be  cherished. 

It  is  fulsome  because  it  recalls  for  me 
almost  30  years  of  a  tremendous  period 
of  our  country's  great  history — during 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  work  In 
the  vineyard,  yet  sit  with  the  mighty. 
The  mighty  who  have  been,  are  now  and 
always  will  be— the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Without  this 
body  and  Its  great  leaders — the  Speaker, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  and 
whips,  the  magnificent  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members — the  untold 
workers  in  this  great  and  changing  vine- 
yard, this  would  be  just  another  coun- 
try—not the  great  one  it  is. 

This  moment  recalls  and  encompasses 
most  of  my  adult  and  almost  half  my 
entire  life  but  it  also  causes  me  to  reflect 
on  the  great  and  terrible  and  awful  and 
wondrous  and  jubilant  and  sad  years 
that  have  passed  so  quickly  since  Janu- 
ary 3,  1937.  when  I  first  arrived  here  to 
be  sworn  as  a  Member  of  this  great 
body — ever  changing,  always  continu- 
ing—but forever  great — for  in  this  Hall. 
In  January  of  each  odd  year  assemble  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  cross  section 
of  the  diverse  populace  of  our  broad, 
ever-growing  country.  Truly  a  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Flepresentatives,  truly  rep- 
resentative of  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shortly  take  my  leave 
voluntarily,  a  moment  to  which  I  have 
looked  forward  for  some  time  but  not 
without  mixed  emotions.  For  I  know 
In  the  future  I  shall  ponder  over  the 
many  great  and  pleasant  experiences 
membership  in  this  body  brings.  I  shall 
always  hold  dear  the  countless  acts  of 
graclousness.  kindness,  and  inspiration 
I  have  been  accorded  by  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  those  predecessors  under 
whom  I  have  served.  I  shall  never  for- 
get your  occasional  admonition  and  pa- 
ternal advice,  always  so  humanly  and 
gentlemanly  administered.  The  ma- 
jority leader  and  whip  [Mr.  Albert  and 
Mr.  BoGGS]  have  been  my  very  good 
friends.  The  minority  leaders  of  the 
House  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  on  which  I 
have  served  have  always  been  under- 
standing and  tolerant,  even  though 
adamant  and  worthy  adversaries.  I 
will  not  soon  forget,  byt  rather  always 
will  I  appreciate,  having  been  privileged 
to  serve,  since  1951 — except  for  a  short 
period — on  the  great  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  imder  the  greatest  of 
chairmen.  Representatives  Doughton, 
Reed,  Cooper,  and  the  present  Chairman 


Mills.  Under  the  latter,  I  have  served 
the  longest  and,  thus,  am  piivilesed  by 
that  fact  alone  to  attest  to  his  eminent 
fairness,  tremendous  ability,  and  un- 
bounded capacity.  He  truly  merits  his 
high  standing  among  his  colleagues  with 
which  I  am  In  complete  accord.  The 
members  of  that  great  committee  have 
uniformly  been  most  s>Tnpathetic  and 
understanding,  and,  frequently,  quite 
helpful  and  cooperative,  and  I  am  appre- 
ciative. I  should  like  to  single  them  out 
for  their  individual  and  many  acts  but 
cannot  do  so.  I  am  grateful  to  them 
all — to  the  vei-y  competent  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  committee — and  particu- 
larly to  Leo  Irwin  and  John  Martin,  its 
chief  counsel  and  assistant  chief  coun- 
sel— and  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation — and  its  staff 
directors,  the  late  Colin  Stam  and,  pres- 
ently, Dr.  Laurence  N.  Woodworth.  I 
shall  have  many  pleasant  and  grateful 
thoughts  of  their  unending  as.si.>;tance 
and  guidance. 

To  all  my  colleagues  from  New  York— 
particularly  the  dean,  Mr.  Celler— and 
elsewhere,  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
you,  working  with  you,  won-yine  with 
you,  will  forever  be  cherished  by  me. 
whatever  the  future  brings  or  wherever 
I  may  go. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  your 
House.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  a  greatand 
noble  body — honorable  to  enter — diffi- 
cult to  leave — but  leave  we  will.  I  go 
with  a  realization  of  the  great  privilege 
that  has  been  mine.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
House  will  ever  be  a  place  of  honor  for 
all  good  men  to  enter  and  serve 


Highways  and   Conservation 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^^RKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  con- 
siderable criticism  has  been  directed  at 
highway  builders  over  the  years.  Parks 
and  other  recreation  areas,  historic  sites, 
fish  and  wildlife  resources — all  at  one 
time  or  another  have  been  damaged  when 
shoii^lghted  highway  planning  has  con- 
sidered only  engineering  and  economic 
factors. 

Roger  Tippy,  legal  research  associate 
of  the  Conservation  Foundation,  recently 
reviewed  the  subject  of  route  selection  for 
Federal  highways  in  an  article  in  the 
University  of  Montana  Law  Review.  Mr. 
Tippy's  analysis  is  very  informative  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  anyone  con- 
cerned about  this  problem.  Following 
my  remarks,  I  am  including  a  summary 
of  Mr.  Tippy's  article  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Conservation  Foundations  CF 
Letter. 

Hopefully,  the  search  for  methods  of 
Incorporating  consideration  of  social  fac- 
tors into  highway  planning  will  be  aided 
by  the  legislation  enacted  this  year  cre- 
ating a  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
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tion.  The  Congress  wisely  included  In 
this  legislation  the  declaration  that  It  is 
"hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
countryside,  and  public  park  and  recrea- 
tion lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  ref- 
uges, and  historic  sites." 

To  Implement  this  declaration  of  pol- 
icy, the  legislation  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  "cooperate  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Agriculture,  and  with  the  States,  In  de- 
veloping transportation  plans  and  pro- 
grams that  Include  m.easures  to  maintain 
or  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
lands  traversed." 

The  legislation  further  states  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  "shall  not 
approve  any  program  or  project  which 
requires  the  use  oi  any  land  from  a  public 
park,  recreation  area,  wildlife  and  water- 
fowl refuge,  or  historic  site  unless  first, 
there  is  no  fetisible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive to  the  use  of  such  land;  and,  second. 
such  program  Includes  all  possible  plan- 
ning to  minimize  harm  to  such  park,  rec- 
reation area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  ref- 
uge, or  historic  site  resultisg  from  such 
use." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Highway  Punfncas  Poucikd  bt  Law  To  Brru) 

Now.  QlTXSTION   L,ATER 

The  process  of  selecting  a  route  for  a  new 
highway  often  generates  considerable  contro- 
yersy  and  criticism  of  highway  builders. 
The  conflict  often  centers  on  how,  if  at  all, 
proper  consideration  can  be  given  to  non- 
engineering  values. 

Roger  Tippy,  Conservation  Foundation 
legal  research  associate,  recently  reviewed 
the  question  of  route  selection  for  federal , 
highways  and  concluded  that  the  "highway 
builders  have  been  forced  to  build  now  and 
ask — or  answer — questions  later.  Tliey  have 
been  guilty  at  responding  weU  to  a  clear 
statutory  mandate." 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  Law  Review.  Tippy  noted 
that  "many  criticisms  of  the  highway  engi- 
neers stem  from  the  wording  of  the  federal 
statutes" — even  though  Congress  left  loca- 
tion declslona  to  the  states. 

While  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  administers  the 
federal  highway  aid  prd^am,  "all  highway 
construction  proposals  are  .  .  .  planned  by  the 
state  highway  departments."  And  while  the 
Bureau  can  withhold  approval  of  a  particular 
state  proposal.  "It  cannot  directly  dictate 
the  location  of  a  highway,"  Tippy  wrote.  The 
Bureau  may  "Indirectly  Influence  state  loca- 
tion declslona  by  refusing  to  approve  route 
alternates  other  than  the  one  it  favors." 

But  once  a  state  highway  department  and 
the  federal  highway  administrator  sign  a 
project  agreement  to  build  a  section  of  one 
of  the  systems,  "the  fedenU  funds  must  be 
paid  out  by  the  rad  of  the  second  year  after 
the  agreement  is  signed.  Delay  beyond  this 
date  causes  the  federal  share  (90%  for  inter- 
state roads )  to  lapse  and  to  be  reapportioned 
MDong  the  other  states." 

As  Ik  result,  said  Tippy,  "state  highway  de- 
partments build  highways  in  small  cautious 
sections"  and  the  "threat  of  losing  federal 
mooey  creates  strong  pressure  to  bend  state 
poUetes  and  laws  in  the  way  that  will  most 
quickly  bund  the  highway." 

Tbe  "urgency  elauae"  In  the  1005  highway 
act  IncreaMd  the  preorare  for  "prompt  and 
early  compIettoQ"  of  the  nation's  highway 
system.     "The  unfcBtunate  outcome  is  that 


highway  engineers  frequently  propose  rout- 
ing SlO.  interstate  alonu;  the  cheapest  and 
straightest  of  alternative  routes  They  are 
under  pressure  from  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roiids  to  complete  tl.e  interstate  system  by 
1972  lettended  to  lOTS  in  1SG6  ameiid!nent.s 
to  the  act».  the  Bureau  is  under  fiscal  pres- 
sure to  prefer  the  cheapest  route,  and  the 
federal  law  cont.ams  no  mandate  to  spend 
extra  money  to  preserve  amenities  or  to  seek 
the  greatest  public  good  and  least  private 
injury." 

Piirthermore.  Tippy  wrote.  Erutdelinee  iu 
the  federal  law  and  rec:u!ations  i.'<>uocl  by  the 
Cornnierce  Department  iUio  discovirage  "le- 
gitimate review  of  locations  decisions"  and 
"ordinarily  no  one  can  seek  judicial  review 
of  a  loc:  tion  decision  until  the  liighway  de- 
partment sierns  a  project  acTeement,  In  or- 
der to  have  enoujjh  money  on  hand  for 
awards,  the  state  highway  department 
tLsually  AaiU  until  a  project  agreement  with 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  signed  before 
It  brings  condemnation  suits.  A  cotirt  or 
other  reviewing  authority  thtis  ri.'ks  the  re- 
sponsibility for  causii'.g  federal  aid  to  be 
lost  to  the  state  if  it  delays  construction  or 
requires  a  chiuige  la  a  pLiiined  route." 

ENVIRC>NME.NTAL    VALtTES 

How.  then  can  non-engineering  consider- 
ations be  built  Into  highway  planning'.'  Fir.:t 
of  all,  Tippy  noted,  "m  the  great  majority 
of  suit<.-s.  the  liighway  department  does  have 
the  discretion  to  lay  highways  where  it 
chooses  and  the  cotirt  may  Interfere  only 
when  there  is  a  clearly  arbitrary  action 
or  an  abuse  of  discretion,"  But  only  a 
"handful"  of  states  have  "imposed  external 
checks  on  and  rev.ews  of  the  atcions"  of 
their  highway  deportments. 

One  of  these  is  Vermont,  where  tlie  state 
highway  board  "is  directed  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  a  new  liighway  and 
of  the  location  proposed  for  such  highway. 
After  the  hears na,  the  board  must  petition 
the  loc.il  superior  court  fur  .^a  order  of  neces- 
sity. The  court  conducts  a  hearing  on  the 
necessity   of   ti.e   board's   route." 

At  the  court  hearing,  "If  any  person  own- 
ing or  liaving  an  Interest  In  the  land  to  be 
taken  or  efTec'ed  appear.^  and  ohjeots,"  the 
court  orders  the  highway  board  to  prove  its 
case,  Tlie  burden  of  proof  Is  put  on  the 
highway  t)oard.  The  court  is  empowered  to 
m,xlify  or  alter  the  highway  location  if  it 
finds  that  another  route  or  routes  are  pref- 
erable," 

In  the  state  of  'Washington,  the  highway 
commission  must  hold  public  hearings  on 
freeway  locations,  with  the  hearing  open  to 
Individuals  and  lix-al  governments.  The 
commission  must  give  reasonable  considera- 
tion to  alternative  proposals,  and  the  com- 
mlsslons  decision  is  subject  to  review — 
through  arbitration  if  a  city  or  county  gov- 
ernment objects  to  tlie  routing,  and  through 
the  courts  by  appeal  of  owners  of  abutting 
property  who  were  i>artles  to  the  hearing 

Tippy  noted  that  Vermont's  and  Wasli- 
Ington's  procedures  "have  not  resulted  In  a 
slowdown  of  the  interstate  program  in  those 
states." 

And  in  California,  said  Tippy  on  request 
of  any  city  or  county  affected,  "Llie  highway 
department  .  .  .  must  present  graphic  por- 
trayals of  selected  route  alternatives,  illus- 
trating the  general  appearance  of  the  pro- 
posed location  and  alternative  locations," 
Local  planning  agencies  have  the  right  to  a 
bearing  on  the  "most  logical  segment  to  be 
studied  for  route  selection"  before  the  high- 
way comnalsslon  begins  a  route  selection 
study.  The  commission  Is  also  required  to 
prepare  a  public  report  with  every  route  se- 
lection. The  report  must  Include  considera- 
tion of  "driver  benefits,  community  values, 
recreatlcMial  and  park  values,  historical  and 
aesthetic  valuna.  propterty  values,  state  and 
publie  facllltlee,  local  street  traffic,  and 
total  projected  regional  transportation  re- 
quirements." 


California  now  has  the  "most  detailed 
selection  procedure  in  the  nation."  Tippy 
said.  But  "courts  are  forbidden  to  review 
the  commission  on  the  traditional  ground.s 
of  fraud,  bad  faith,  or  arbitrary  or  capricious 
action," 

CONCLUSIONS 

Summing  up  a  variety  of  state  approaches 
to  "bring  highway  planning  irtto  an  equitable 
relationship  with  other  social  needs,  "  'Hppy 
declared: 

"There  Is  the  adversary  system,  highway 
department  vs.  property  owners,  with  a  judge 
making  necessity  and  location  decisions. 
This  is  the  'Vermont  approach  .  .  .  There 
Is  the  California  approach,  leaving  ultimate 
decisions  to  the  highway  commission  but 
spelling  out  planning,  design,  and  explication 
procedures  In  considerable  detail.  Or  tliere 
is  the  arbitration  approach  of  Washington, 
Minnesota,  and  Montana  .  .  .  where  other 
units  of  government  may  argue  for  tlieir 
land-use  plans  against  highway  departments. 

"The  optimum  highway  location  process 
would  probably  combine  elements  of  all  three 
approaches.  Detailed  decision  procedures 
are  excellent,  but  they  do  not  protect  the 
Individual  unless  he  can  ask  a  court  to  en- 
force them.  Arbitration  is  probably  too 
time-consuming  to  be  available  for  every  ag- 
grieved individual,  so  the  courts  would  have 
to  stay  in  the  picture.  But  it  Is  dovibtful 
that  the  Vermont  adversary  approach  would 
be  fe.Tsible  in  more  populous  suites.  If  the 
sort  of  review  accorded  abutting  property 
owners  in  Washington  were  available  to  in- 
dividuals generally — perhaps  as  taxpayers, 
to  avoid  piecemeal  litigation — the  courts 
would  not  be  overburdened.  Tlie  Judicial 
role  would  be  limited  to  finding  whether 
decision  procedures  had  been  observed  and 
whether  sufficient  facts  supported  highway 
department  determinations.  Arbitration — • 
the  only  full  re%*lew  on  the  merits — would 
be  available  when  responsible  governjnental 
units  such  as  cities  and  fish  and  game  com- 
missions were  convinced  tliat  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  damaged  by  a  particular 
highway  routing." 

Tippy  also  observed  that  "resotirce  man- 
agement and  city  planning  are  not  courses 
in  the  civil  engineering  curricuUim  ...  If 
social  factors  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 
then  other  professions  need  to  be  Involved 
In  highway  planning.  One  way  to  have  broad- 
gauge  planning  is  to  require  the  highway 
department  to  Justify  a  particular  routing. 
The  Justification  should  Include  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  social  factors  Involved 
and  should  be  subject  to  Judicial  review." 

HIGHWAYS   AND   FISH 

As  an  example  of  how  other  professions 
can  be  involved  In  highway  planning,  Tippy 
described  the  prcx:edure  worked  out  to  pro- 
tect fishing  values.  He  explained  that  "high- 
way construction  dictated  solely  by  engineer- 
ing considerations  has  destroyed  the  fishing 
values  of  many  streams  in  the  nation.  The 
main  causes  have  been  straight-line  routes 
down  valleys,  borrowing  gravel  from  the 
stream  t>ed  for  construction,  and  channelling 
streams  to  avoid  eddies  under  bridge  em- 
bankments." 

■'For  several  years."  Tippy  continued.  "Sen- 
ator Lee  Metcalf  (Montana)  Introduced  bills 
to  authorize  the  Interior  Department  to  re- 
view and  comment  on  federal-aid  highway 
construction  plans  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting routes  and  designs  to  protect  the 
fish.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  prodded 
by  these  proposals,  Issued  a  directive  (in 
1963)  to  the  state  highway  departments 
which  required  the  latter  to  negotiate  coordi- 
nation agreements  with  the  fish  and  game 
agencies  In  their  states.  Under  these  agree- 
ments, highway  departments  must:  (a)  sub- 
mit location  and  ctoslgn  proposals  to  the  Ssh 
and  ganoe  agency  before  public  hearings  are 
held,  (b)  give  the  flsh  and  game  agency  no- 
tice of  hearings  and  receive  the  comments 
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and  recommendations  of  the  flish  and  game 
agency,  and  (c)  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  the  comments  of  the  flsh  and  game 
agency,  the  particulars  in  which  the  high'way 
department  has  chosen  to  dleregard  the 
wishes  of  the  flsh  and  game  agency,  and  the 
reasons  by  which  the  highway  department 
Justifies  its  own  position.  The  Bureau  con- 
siders this  information  before  It  signs  the 
project  agreement." 

The  result?  Said  Tippy:  a  survey  by  the 
Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  of  State  fish  and  game 
officials  "found  nearly  all  of  them  convinced 
that  the  agreements  had  improved  matters  to 
tlie  point  where  highways  were  no  longer 
a  major  threat  to  fish  conservation."  He 
added,  however,  that  Montana  is  the  only 
state  which  has  thus  far  enacted  this  coordi- 
nation procedure  into  law,  Tlie  Montana 
law  also  empowers  a  neutral  arbitrator  to 
resolve  deadlocks  between  the  highway  and 
fish  agencies, 

ROADS     AND     RI  SOURCES 

rFor  full  text  see  "Review  of  Route  Selec- 
tions for  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Systems," 
by  Roger  Tippy,  in  University  of  Montana 
Law  Review,  Vol,  27,  No.  2.) 

The  magnitude  of  the  construction  pro- 
gram for  the  41.000  miles  of  interstate  roads 
to  be  completed  by  1973  Is  vividly  illustrated 
by  this  description  from  "America's  Lifeline: 
Federal  Aid  for  Highways,"  issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads: 

"The  pavement  area  of  the  system,  assem- 
bled in  one  huge  parking  lot.  would  be  20 
miles  square  and  could  accommodate  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  motor  vehicles  in  the  United 
States.  New  right-of-way  needed  amounts 
to  I'i  million  acres.  Total  excavations  will 
move  enough  materials  to  bury  Connecticut 
knee-deep  in  dirt.  Sand,  gravel,  and  crushed 
stone  for  the  construction  would  build  a  wall 
50  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  high  completely 
around  the  world.  The  concrete  would  build 
driveways  for  35  million  homes.  The  steel 
will  take  30  million  tons  of  Iron  ore,  18  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal,  and  6' 2  million  tons  of 
limestone.  Lumber  and  timber  requirements 
would  take  all  the  trees  from  a  400-square- 
mile  forest.  Enough  culvert  and  drain  pipe 
Is  needed  to  equal  the  combined  water  and 
sewer  systems  in  six  cities  the  size  of 
Chicago." 


In  Praise  of  "Southerner"— Hon.  Charlet 
L.  Weltner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 


Small  Business  and  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee. 

I  am  certain  there  is  a  bright  destiny 
for  Charlbs  Weltner,  and  I  wish  him 
good  fortune. 


University     of     California     (Berkeley) 
Address  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1966,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
Senator  Kennedy  made  several  cogent 
points  In  this  statement  on  civil  rights 
that  de.serve  the  attention  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy, 
Berkeley  Campus.  Unukrsity  oe  Califor- 
nia, October  22,  1966 

I  come  here  because  I  had  heard  this  was 
a  place  whose  name  represjenis  a  deep  belief 
in  old  traditions  and  values,  a  hatred  of  un- 
necessary ferment  and  agitation,  a  respect 
for  morality  and  religion,  admiration  for 
traditional  forms  of  education  and  the  trib- 
ute of  Tale  and  Harvard.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  Bishop  George  Berkeley  after  whom  this 
city  Is  n,ime<i,  although  he  pronounced  It 
difTerentl;-. 

However,  the  man  who  said  "Ferments  of 
the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  inaction," 
also  advised  tis  that  "Our  youth  we  can  have 
but  'oday,  'We  may  always  find  time  to  grow 
old."  And  even  If  all  of  you  do  not  heed 
the  first  maxim,  you  seem  to  be  busily  fol- 
lowing the  second — or  at  least  that's  what 
my  advisors  tell  me  It  says  in  the  magazines. 

After  all,  you  are  the  first  college  to  be- 
come a  major  political  issue  since  George 
III  attacked  Harvard  for  being  a  center  of 
rebellion  and  subversion.    And  he  was  right, 

.^s  for  me  I  am  glad  of  Berkeley,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  here  with  you.  For  I  am  sympa- 
thetic, and  I  welcome,  the  passionate  con- 
cern with  the  condition  and  future  of  the 
American  nation,  whicli  can  be  found  on  this 
campus. 

The  future  does  not  belong  to  those  who 
are  content  with  today,  apathetic  toward 
common  problems  and  their  fellow  man 
alike,  timid  and  fearful  in  the  face  of  new 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

first  President  of  these  United  States  said  ,^  „        ^  .    ,^        ,    .      „    . 

that  Important  principles  may  and  must  ^'^^'^.*'Vl  ^  *^  ^^''^^^k,  ^^^"  '*'  "^"^  ^ 

h*>   inflcviKio       tV,    ^^f^^  /     _i     "',    ''  long  to  those  who  can  blend  passion,  reason 

»hiSf^     f  ?;         ,/    ^u^   °^  principles  and  courage  in  a  personal   commitment  to 

Which  he  felt  could  not  be  compromised,  the  ideals  and  great  enterprises  of  American 

Congressman  Charles  L.  Weltner  has  society,    it  will  belong  to  those  who  see  that 

decided  not  to  run  for  Congress  again  wisdom  can  only  emerge  from  the  clash  of 


this  year.    And  it  is  our  loss. 

A  practicing  attorney,  he  was  first  sent 
to  Congress  in  1963  from  Georgia's  Fifth 
District,  and  In  two  terms  he  has  made 
his  mark  as  an  articulate,  liberal  spokes- 
man for  the  New  South.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  him  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  his  intel- 
ligence, courage,  and  wit  are  known  to 
this  committee,  and  to  those  who  served 
with  him  on  the  Select  Committee  on 


contending  views,  the  passionate  expression 
of  deep  and  hostile  beliefs.  Plato  said:  "A 
life  without  criticism  Is  not  worth  living." 

This  Is  the  semnal  spirit  of  American  de- 
mocracy. It  is  this  spirit  which  can  be  found 
among  many  of  you.  It  is  this  which  is  the 
hope  of  our  nation. 

For  it  Is  not  enough  to  allow  dissent.  We 
must  demand  It.  For  there  Is  much  to  dis- 
sent from. 

We  dissent  from  the  fact  that  millions  are 
trapped  In  poverty  while  the  nation  grows 
rich. 


We  dissent  from  the  conditions  and  ha- 
treds which  deny  a  full  life  to  our  fellow 
citizens  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin 

We  dissent  from  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  a  world  where  nations  .=tand  poised  to 
destroy  one  another,  and  men  mast  kill  their 
fellow  men. 

We  dissent  from  the  -sight  of  ma'=-  ui  man- 
kind living  In  poverty,  stricken  by  disease, 
threatened  by  hunger  and  doomed  to  nn 
early  death  after  a  life  of  unremitting  labor 
We  dissent  from  cities  which  blunt  our 
senses  and  turn  the  ordinary  acts  ol  du.ly 
life  into  a  painful  struggle. 

We  dissent  from  the  wilful,  l.efdless  de- 
struction of  natural  pleasure  nna  beauty.' 

We  dis?ent  from  all  those  structures— i.if 
technology  and  of  society  itself— wl-.ich  strip 
<Tom  the  individual  the  dignity  and  warmth 
of  sh.irinp  in  the  common  tasks  of  his  com- 
munity and  his  country. 

These  are  among  tlie  object*  of  our  dis- 
sent 'i'et  we  must,  as  thinking  men,  dis- 
tinguish between  the  right  of  dissent  and 
the  way  we  choose  to  exercise  thai  right  It 
is  not  enough  to  justify  or  e:{plain  our  ac- 
tions by  the  fact  that  they  are  >g,il  or  con- 
stitutionally protected.  The  Con.stitution 
protects  wisdom  and  ignorance,  compassion 
and  selfishness  alike.  But  that  dissent  which 
consists  simply  of  sporadic  and  dramatic 
acts  sustained  by  neither  continuing  labor 
or  research— that  dissent  which  seeks  to 
demolish  while  lacking  both  the  desire  and 
direction  for  rebuilding,  that  dissent  which 
contemptuously  or  out  of  lazines.^.  casts 
aside  the  practical  weapons  and  instruments 
of  change  and  progress — that  kind  of  dissent 
Is  merely  self-indulgence.  It  is  sati&fving. 
perhaps  to  those  who  make  it. 

But  it  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  our 
society.  It  will  not  assist  those  seriously  en- 
gaged  in  the  difficult  and  frustrating  work  of 
the  nation.  And.  when  it  Is  all  over,  it  will 
not  have  brightened  or  enriched  the  life  of  a 
single  portion  of  humnnity  in  a  single  part 
of  the  globe. 

All  of  us  have  the  right  to  dissipate  our 
energies  and  talent  as  we  desire  But  these 
who  are  serious  about  the  future  have  the 
obligation  to  direct  those  energies  and  tal- 
ents toward  concrete  objectives  consistent 
with  the  Ideals  they  profess.  Prom  those  of 
you  who  Uike  that  course  will  come  the  fre^li 
Ideas  and  leadership,  which  are  the  compel- 
ling needs  of  America. 

Devoted  and  Intelligent  men  have  worked 
for  generation  to  improve  the  well-being  ol 
the  American  people,  diminish  poverty  and 
injustice,  and  protect  freedom,  "i'et  even  an 
we  honor  their  accomplishments  we  know 
that  our  own  problems  will  not  yield  to  the 
Ideas  and  progrums  on  which  past  achie\e- 
ment  has  been  built.  Ideas  are  often  more 
confining,  more  difficult  to  discard,  in  their 
success  than  In  their  failure,  "i'et  we  mi:^- 
now  cast  aside  many  tested  concepts  in  iht 
face  of  challenges  whose  nature  and  dimen- 
sion are  more  complex  and  towering  than 
any  before.  For  this  we  must  look  to  your 
generation,  a  generation  which  feels  mo.'-t 
intensely  the  agony  and  bewilderment  of  the 
modern  age.  and  which  is  not  bound  to  old 
ways  of  thought. 

For  all  the  ills  of  modern  life,  tluxse  v.e 
have  Inherited  and  those  added  by  the  furies 
of  our  times,  your  action  and  commitment 
are  the  medicine  of  cure  and  the  hope  ol 
progress.  In  the  villages  of  Northeast  Brazil 
where  seven  out  of  ten  children  may  die  In 
their  first  year.  I  saw  Peace  Corps"  Volun- 
teers organizing  villagers  and  farm  laborer'^ 
to  assert  their  rights  as  men  and  fathers  In 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  I  saw  univer- 
sity students  who  stand  almost  alone  against 
the  mighty  oppression  of  a  garrison  state 
In  Brazil  and  Argentina,  other  students  with 
whom  I  spoke  seek  to  end  military  rule  and 
return  their  nations  to  democracv,'  And  here 
in  the  United  States— In  the  Delta  of  M:s- 
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slHlppl  and  In  the  ghetto  of  Oakland,  young 
men  and  women  have  made  their  commit- 
ment, begun  the  long  Journey  toward  Justice. 
The  record  of  thl»  university — In  your  tu- 
torial programs  Tor  slum  children;  your 
■cholarahlp  efforts  tor  youth  rich  only  In 
talent:  your  participation  in  the  Peace  Corps 
and  your  participation  of  the  struggles  of  our 
times — these  efforts  deserve  our  support  and 
our  thanks. 

But  still  they  must  be  only  a  token  of  what 
U  to  cofzie — In  the  world  or  here  at  home. 
Th»  great  challenge  before  us  is  what  you 
have  gathered  to  consider.  The  revolution 
within  our  gates,  the  struggle  of  Negro 
Americans  for  full  equality  and   freedom. 

That  rerolution  has  now  entered  a  new 
stage,  one  that  Is  at  once  more  hopeful  and 
more  difficult,  more  Important  and  more 
painful.  It  Is  the  effort  to  enforce  newly 
won  rights  and  give  them  content.  It  is  to 
give  every  Negro  the  same  opportunity  as 
every  white  man  to  educate  his  children,  pro- 
vide tax  his  family,  live  In  a  decent  home. 
and  win  human  acceptance  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic achievement  in  the  society  of  his  fel- 
lows. And  it  Is  to  do  all  this  in  the  face 
of  the  ominous  growth  of  renewed  hostility 
among  the  races. 

This  wUl  not  be  achieved  by  a  law  or  a  law- 
suit, by  a  single  program  or  in  a  single  year. 
It  means  overcoming  the  scarred  heritage 
of  c«nturl«s  of  oppression,  poor  education. 
and  the  many  obstacles  to  fruitful  employ- 
ment. It  means  dissolving  ghettos — the  phys- 
ical ghettos  of  our  big  cities  and  those  ghet- 
tos of  the  mind  which  separate  white  from 
black  with  hatred  and  Ignorance,  fear  and 
mistrust.  It  means  a  revolution  which  has 
spread  from  the  deep  South  to  the  cities  of 
Um  North,  to  every  place,  in  fact,  where 
black  Americans  seek  to  leap  the  gulf  divid- 
ing them  froQi  the  city  of  promise. 

Some  among  us  say  the  Negro  hEis  made 
great  progress — which  is  true — and  tltfct  he 
should  be  satisfied  and  patient — which  is 
neither  true  nor  realistic.  In  the  |>a6t  twenty 
years  we  have  witnessed  a  revolution  of  ris- 
ing expectations  In  almost  every  continent 
Ttiat  revolution  has  spread  to  the  Negro  na- 
tion confined  within  our  own.  Men  without 
bope,  resigned  to  despair  and  oppression,  do 
not  make  revolutions.  It  Is  when  expecta- 
tion replaces  submission,  when  despair  Is 
touclMd  with  the  awareness  of  possibility. 
that  the  forces  of  human  desire  and  the  pas- 
sion for  Justice  are  unloosed. 

For  tb«  American  Negro  that  time  lias 
oome.  Courts  and  Congresses  and  Presi- 
dents, In  the  name  of  the  country,  have  said 
that  tike  color  of  a  man's  skin  shall  no  longer 
be  a  bar  to  the  right  to  vote,  or  learn,  or 
work,  or  enter  a  public  place.  We  have  held 
o\it  the  promise  that  color  shall  no  longer 
stand  In  the  way  of  achievement  or  personal 
fiUlUUnent  or  keep  a  man  from  sharing  In 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  We  have  un- 
Teiled  the  prospect  of  full  participation  In 
American  society,  while  television,  radio  and 
newspapers  bring  to  every  Negro  home  the 
knowledge  of  how  rewarding  such  participa- 
tiOB  can  be.  With  so  bountiful  a  promise 
bow  much  greater  must  be  the  frustration 
and  the  fury  of  the  Negro — especially  the 
young  Negro— who,  desperately  wanting  to 
believe,  and  balf-bellevlng.  finds  himself 
confined  la  sluma.  unable  to  get  an  ediica- 
tlMi  And  a  Job.  confronted  by  the  open  prej- 
udlee  and  subtle  hostilities  of  a  white  world. 
and  aeemlagly  powerless  to  change  his  ood- 
dltton  or  shape  his  future.  For  him  tiie 
progress  of  the  past  can  count  for  little 
against  the  crushing  awareness  that  his 
hopes  for  Mit  future  are  beyond  his  reach 
for  reaaoBS  which  have  little  to  do  with  Jus- 
tice or  his  worth  as  a  man.  Occasionally, 
broken  hope  and  a  deeply  felt  futility  erupt 
In  violence  and  extreme  statements  and  doc- 
trines. If  we  deny  a  man  his  place  In  the 
larger  community  then  be  may  turn  Inward 
to  find  this  manhood  and  Identity,  rejecting 


those  he  feels  have  rejected  lUm.  There- 
fore, fivr  n'n>re  impres-^^ive  than  the  violence 
of  a  few  Is  the  fact  tiiat  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  Ne£;rr>es  retain  their 
faith  in  the  good  will  of  the  nation  and  the 
possibi'.iiies  of  peaceful  progress  within 
the  ordered  framework  of  American  politics 
and  life. 

But  If  any  man  claims  the  Negro  should 
be  content  or  satisfied,  let  him  say  he  would 
■wlllirisly  chan3e  the  color  of  his  skin  and  go 
to  live  in  the  Negro  section  of  a  liixge  city. 
Then,  and  only  then,  has  he  a  right  to  such 
a  claim. 

Yet  however  mtich  the  condition  of  most 
Negroes  niu.st  evil  forth  compassion,  the  vio- 
lence of  a  few  demand  condemn.<itlon  anc* 
action.  In  the  streets  of  many  of  our  citie;^. 
in  recent  months,  we  have  seen  riots  and 
looting  and  even  occasional  mtirder.  Still 
far  more  disturbing;  than  the  chaotic,  self- 
destructive  violence  of  Watts  or  Oakland  are 
the  statements  of  a  very  few  Negro  spokes- 
men— those  who  have  called  for  hatred  to 
flght  prejudice,  racism  to  meet  racism,  vio- 
lence to  destroy  oppression.  Here  is  the  seed 
of  tragedy  fcr  black  and  white  alike. 

To  understand  the  causes  is  not  to  permit 
the  re.sult.  No  man  has  the  ri^ht  to  wan- 
tonly nenace  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
his  nelgiibor<:.  All  citizens  have  the  right  to 
security  in  the  streets  of  their  community  — 
in  Blrmingli.im  or  in  Los  Angeles.  Ajid  it  Is 
the  duty  of  all  public  officials  to  keep  the 
public  peace  and  bring  to  Justice  those  who 
violate   1" 

I  know  muny  of  you  understand  the  ter- 
rible frustration,  the  feeling  of  hupefol ness. 
the  passion  tor  betterment  which,  denied  to 
others,  has  turned  to  violence  and  liat«.  It 
Is  difficult  to  live  In  the  shadow  of  a  multi- 
million  dollar  freeway,  to  watch  the  white 
faces  blur  as  they  speod  by  the  problems  of 
the  city,  returning  each  evening  to  the  pleas- 
ant green  lawns  of  the  suburbs.  And  It 
must  be  difficult  beyond  me;isnre  to  share  in 
America's  affluence  enough  to  own  a  televi- 
sion set — and  to  see  on  that  set  the  hate 
and  fear  and  ugliness  of  little  Negro  children 
being  beaten  and  clubbed  by  hixxllums  and 
thugs  in  Mississippi. 

Some  have  turned  to  violence  And  the 
question  many  Negrc>es  surely  a-^k  them- 
selves— the  question  muny  of  you  surely  ask 
yourselves — is,  why  not? 
Why  not  turn  to  violence? 
After  all.  even  humorous  co!uninlst.s  are 
making  Jokes  about  the  fact  that  poverty 
funds  and  municipal  action  seem  to  follow 
riots — that  a  community  which  wants  a 
swlinming  pool  need  only  start  a  riot,  while 
a  community  whicli  keeps  the  peace  can  tiike 
Its  place  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

And  how  many,  watching  the  faces  of 
Grenada,  must  have  asked  again,  how  long — 
how  long  turn  the  other  cheek,  how  long 
hold  to  the  coun.*eIs  of  nonviolence" 

But  the  course  of  violence  would  be  ter- 
ribly, awfully  wrong:  Not  Just  because  hatred 
and  violence  ar"?  self-defeating— thotigh  they 
are  self-defeating,  for  they  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  obedience  to  law,  peaceful  process;. 
and  political  cooperation  which  are  man's 
last  best  hopes  for  a  decent  world. 

We  must  oppose  \loIence  not  because  of 
what  violence  does  to  the  p'lsslbillty  of 
cooperation  between  whites  and  bUu:ks;  not 
Just  because  it  hampers  the  passage  of  civil 
rights  bills,  or  poverty  legislation,  or  open- 
occupancy  hiws 

The  central  disease  of  violence  is  what  It 
does  to  all  of  us  to  those  who  engttge  In  It 
as  much  as  to  those  who  are  its  victims. 

Cruelty  and  wanton  violence  m.ay  tempo- 
rarily relieve  a  feeling  uf  frustration,  a  aen.se 
of  impotence.  But  the  damage  of  those  who 
perpetrate  It- -these  axe  the  negation  of  rea- 
son and  the  antithesis  of  hunxanity.  and  Uiey 
are  the  besetting  sins  of  the  Twentieth 
Century 

Stirely   ^he  world  has  seen  enough,  In  the 


last  forty  years,  of  violence  and  hatred. 
Surely  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  attempt 
to  Justify  present  injustice  by  past  slights, 
or  to  punish  the  unjust  by  making  the  world 
more  unjust. 

We  know  now  that  the  color  of  an  e.xecu- 
tloner's  robe  matters  little.  And  we  know 
In  oar  heiutj.  even  through  times  of  passion 
and  discontent,  that  to  add  to  the  quantity 
of  violence  in  this  country  is  to  burden  our 
own  lives  and  .nortgage  our  children's  souls. 
and  the  best  fossibiUties  of  the  American 
future. 

If  this  is  a  challenge  to  the  Negro  commu- 
nity, ana  especially  to  the  {XJlitical  courage 
of  Nejro  leadership  whose  own  position  may 
be  endangered  by  rising  militance.  the  chal- 
lenge to  white  America  is  equally  great. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  comment 
on  what  some  have  called  the  "backlash." 
Opposition  to  violence  and  rioti  and  Irre- 
sjKinslble  action  is  the  Justified  feeling  of 
most  Americans,  ■white  and  black.  Btit  that 
"backlash"  which  masks  hostility  to  the 
swift  and  complete  fulfillment  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  treatment,  which  contains 
opposition  to  demands  for  Justice  and  free- 
dom, wliich  denies  the  need  to  destroy  slums, 
provide  education  and  eliminate  jxjverty — 
that  Is  wrong,  shameful.  Immoral  and  self- 
defeating.  And  any  leader  who  seeks  to  ex- 
ploit this  feeling  for  the  momentary  advan- 
tage of  office  fails  his  duty  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

It  would  be  a  national  disaster  to  permit 
resentment  or  fear  at  the  actions  of  a  few  to 
d.'lve  increasing  numbers  of  white  and  black 
Americans  Into  opposing  camps  of  distrust 
and  enmity.  Understandable  alarm  at  spo- 
radic turbulence  and  Irresponsibility  cannot 
be  allowed  to  create  new  barriers  of  oppres- 
sion, revive  old  hatreds,  or  cause  us  to  falter 
for  a  single  moment  in  our  drive  toward  the 
day  when  the  truths  we  held  to  be  self-evi- 
dent are  as  clear  to  black  Americans  as  to 
whites.  Some  say  that  In  the  last  analysis, 
after  all,  we  need  not  fear  Injustice;  that  If 
our  great  common  purpose  divides  into  con- 
flict and  contest  the  whites  will  win.  In  one 
sense,  that  Is  true.  We  are  far  more  numer- 
otis  and  more  powerful.  But  it  would  be  a 
pyrrhic  victory.  The  cost  would  be  decades 
of  agony  and  civil  strife,  the  sacrifice  of  our 
Ideal  of  liberty,  and  ultimately  the  loss  of 
the  soul  of  our  nation. 

We  can  understand  the  apprehension  of 
those  white  Americans  who  feel  threatened 
In  their  persons  or  their  property.  Yet  they 
are  only  being  asked  to  permit  others  what 
they  demand  for  themselves,  an  equal  chance 
to  share  in  the  American  life.  The  whole 
experience  of  our  nation  shows  that  as  each 
n\inority  emerged  those  who  came  before 
feared  damage  to  their  own  way  of  life,  and 
that  each  time  they  were  WTong.  The 
achievements  of  each  group  enlarged  the 
prospects  of  all.  In  President  Kennedy's 
words:  "The  rising  tide  lifts  all  the  boats." 
That  will  be  ouj  exi>erlence  with  the  Negro 
too. 

Moreover,  we  must  all  understand  that  the 
problem  will  not  go  away.  The  twenty  mil- 
lion Negro  Americans  are  a  reality.  Ttie 
slums  and  ghettos,  unemployment  and  the 
denial  of  education,  are  all  realities.  Preju- 
dice, discrimination  and  segregation  are  re- 
alities, as  are  frustrated  expectations  and 
disappointed  hopes.  Most  Importantly  the 
awareness  of  Injustice  and  the  p>asslon  to 
end  it  are  Inescapable  realities.  No  force  In 
the  world  can  wish  these  facts  out  of  exist- 
ence or  abolish  them.  Thus  we  have  only  one 
choice.  We  can  face  our  difficulties  and 
strive  to  overcome  them;  or  we  can  turn 
away,  bringing  repression,  steadily  Increas- 
ing himian  pain  and  civil  strife,  and  leaving 
a  problem  of  far  more  terrifying  and  griev- 
ous dimensions  to  our  children.  Anyone  who 
promises  another  course,  who  pledges  a  so- 
lution without 'cost  or  effort  or  difficulty,  is 
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deluding    both    himself    and    the    people    to 
whom  he  spc.iki;. 

Like  other  minority  groups.  Negroes  will 
bear  the  mnjor  burden  of  their  own  progress. 
They  will  have  to  make  their  own  way,  as 
they  are  doing.  But  we  mu^t  remember  that 
other  minorities,  including  my  own.  also 
make  progress  throiigh  increasing  their  po- 
litic.il  and  economic  power  a?  -well  as  by  Indl- 
Tldu.i!  effort.  Nor  was  that  progress  com- 
pletely wuhout  violonce,  fear  and  hatred. 
Moreover  earlier  iinmigrants  often  began 
their  cities  by  moMuij:  to  tlie  uiusettled  West. 
a  dcx.ir  now  closed;  or  hnding  unskilled  lalxjr, 
a  door  which  Is  swiftly  narrowing.  Today 
to  find  a  Job  requires  incre^tsingly  complex 
skills.,  denied  to  those  withotii  education. 
Nor  did  other  minorities  suffer  under  the 
sijecial  hfi.ndic;ips  of  the  Negro  heritage — • 
centuries  of  sl.-.very  and  a  century  of  oppres- 
sion, an  intricate  web  of  leg;d  disabilities. 
and  tlie  cnushing  forces  of  racial  feeling 
from  wiiose  ixiisons  few^  whites  have  fully 
liberated   themselves. 

Tluis,  the  ch.mged  circtimstanccs  of  mod- 
ern life  and  tlie  peculiar  nature  of  the  Negro 
experience  make  large-scale  government  ac- 
tion nccos=:.ry  if  we  arc  to  crtish  the  remain- 
ing barriers  to  eciu:il  opportunity  and  to  load 
ar  accelerating  nation.il  effort  to  give  Ne- 
groes a  fair  chuncc  to  shnre  eqtirilly  in  the 
abundance  and  dignity  of  American  life. 

Wo  must  continue  to  enforce  the  command 
of  the  Constitution  against  rnc;;i]  discrimi- 
nation, and  the  many  laws  passed  to  carry 
out  that  command.  Wc  can  never  move  too 
fast  by  giving  mm  the  liberty  they  were  guar- 
anteed a  century  ago.  And  as  new  laws  are 
needed  to  combat  uneqtia!  treatment,  they 
too  niuit  be  p.issed. 

Wo  must  also  expand  our  programs  for 
education,  the  rcbu;lding  of  our  cities,  man- 
power training,  v.iid  all  the  rest;  ciilling  upon 
the  help  of  pnv.ite  enterprise  and  lt»cal  gov- 
ermnem  as  well  .is  the  nation.  Recently  we 
solemnly  and  drumatically  declared  an' all- 
out  War  on  Poverty.  Yet  in  a  country  which 
Will  produce  more  tlian  $700  billion  of  wealth 
this  ye.'ir.  where  $60  billion  will  be  spent  on 
defense,  and  where  individuals  spend  *3  bil- 
lion annually  on  dogs,  we  are  devoting  less 
than  $2  billion  to  help  climinat«  American 
poverty.  The  War  on  Poverty  is  one  war 
where  success  demands  Immediate  escala- 
tion. 

Even  if  we  do  all  tliis  and  much  more.  If  we 
act  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  progress  will 
still  be  slow.  It  is  true,  as  Jefferson  wrote, 
that  "The  generation  which  commences  a 
revolution  rarely  completes  it."  The  problem 
of  giving  content  to  equality  is  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  structure  of  American  life.  It 
cannot  be  swept  away  with  a  single  blow. 
Yet  we  can  create  the  steady,  concrete  and 
visible  achievements  which  will  justify  and 
sustain  the  expecUtion  that  each  year  will 
brhig  greater  opportunity  than  the  last.  And 
we  can  support  and  nourish  the  faith  of  Ne- 
gro -Americans  that  their  countrv  recognizes 
the  Justice  of  their  cau.se  and  ihe  urgency 
of  tlieir  needs. 

This  is  onf  o;  the  many  crossroads  at  which 
American  life  now  stands.  In  the  world  and 
at  home  you  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
resp.jnsitailiiy  to  help  make  the  choices  which 
win  determine  the  greatness  of  this  nation. 
You  are  a  generation  which  is  coming  of  age 

Bt  one  of  the  r.arest  moments  in  history a 

time  when  all  around  us  the  old  order  of 
things  is  crumbling  and  a  new  world  society 
Is  painfully  struggling  to  l-ike  shape.  If  you 
shrink  from  this  struggle,  and  these  many 
difficulties,  you  will  betray  the  uust  which 
your  own  position  forces  upon  you.  You  live 
in  tiic  most  privileged  nation  on  earth.  You 
are  the  most  privileged  citizens  of  that  privi- 
leged nation;  for  you  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  study  and  learn,  to  take  your 
^acc  among  the  tiny  minority  of  the  world-s 
educated  men.  By  coming  to  this  school  you 
hsve  been  lifted,  onto  a  tiny,  sunlit  island 


while  all  around  you  lies  a  dark  ocean  of  hu- 
man misery,  injustice,  violence  and  fear.  You 
can  use  your  enormous  privilege  and  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  purely  private  pleasure  and 
gain.  But  history  will  judge  you,  and.  as  the 
year*  pass,  you  will  ultimately  judge  yourself. 
on  the  extent  to  which  youhave  used  your 
gifts  to  lighten  and  enrich  the  lives  of  your 
fellow  man.  In  your  hands,  not  with  Presi- 
dents or  leaders,  is  the  future  of  your  world 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  best  qualities  of 
your  own  spirit. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  SejiLember  15  issue  of  New  ScieiUist", 
an  eminent  publication  of  Great  Britain, 
contained  an  article  written  by  Mr.  How- 
ard Simons,  which  discusses  the  future 
of  our  space  program  after  the  Apollo 
lunar  landing.  Mr.  Simons  reviews  both 
the  status  of  our  current  pi'ogram  and 
the  potential  for  the  future,  and  the 
serious  questions  and  consequences  that 
are  involved  in  detennining  post-Apollo 
Soals  for  our  national  space  program. 
Because  of  the  serious  need  for  such 
decisions,  I  commend  this  article  to  vour 
reading.    It  follows: 

Where  Ait-ee  the  Moon? 
(By  Howard  Simons* 
(Unless  the  American  government  develops 
new  programmes  beyond  the  present  Apollo 
effort  to  put  men  on  the  ifton.  NASA  will 
s<x)n  begin  to  close  some  of  Its  facilities. 
Hopes  of  continuing  activities  in  several 
areas  h.ave  to  compete  with  the  Vietnam 
war   and   other   budgetary   demands). 

Every  decision  Involves  a  sacrifice.  This  is 
the  Kierkegaardian  dilemma  facing  the  Ad- 
ministration over  what  to  do  in  space  once 
Americans  have  set  foot  on  the  Moons  sur- 
face. The  Gemini  programme  ends  this  fall. 
The  first  three-man  Apollo  flight  Is  set  for 
mid-December.  The  Moon's  surface  Is  get- 
ting closer.  Optimistic  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  officials  talk 
of  success  "before  the  end  of  1969." 

One  might  think  all's  well  that  begins  well. 
This  is  not  the  case.  There  is  considerable 
fretting  about  America's  space  future.  De- 
bate, largely  private,  now  is  underway  on 
Just  what  NASA  should  be  up  to  in  the  1970s. 
■Hie  possibilities  are  endlessly  varied  and 
roughly  stretch  from  setting  a  new  national 
space  goal  by  aiming  men  at  a  planetary 
landing  in  the  1980s  to  stretching  out 
NASA's  present  manned  flight  schedule  and 
having  the  agency  concentrate  over  the  next 
several  years  on  unmanned  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  the  heavens. 

No  one  knows  what  the  "post-Apollo"  de- 
cision will  be.  It  has  not  been  m.ide.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  assurance  it  will  be  made 
In  the  forthcoming  fiscal  1968  budget,  but  the 
clamour  for  such  a  decision  is  growing  as 
NASA,  some  Congressmen  and  the  aerosjjace 
industry  express  concern  about  the  future 
of  the  NASA  effort  and  establishment. 

NASA's  leitmotif  on  the  subject  of  post- 
ApoIIo  planning  is  now  a  famUiar  one — with- 
out new  monies  and  Impetus  the  carefully 
stitched  ApoUo  manned  space  flight  effort 
will  slowly  unravel.  Dour  George  E.  Mueller, 
head  of  NASA's  manned  space  flight  activi- 
ties, presents  this  timetable  of  crisis: 


'By  the  end  of  1967.  we  will  have  some- 
thing like  2(X).000  people.  50  per  cent  less 
than  we  had  at  our  peak.  Bv  the  end  of 
1968  !the  time  of  a  Presidential  election  ^ 
we  will  be  down  to  about  100.000  and  by  the 
end  of  1969,  if  tlie  programme  is  succest-ful 
and  going  as  it  should,  we  will  be  nearlng  the 
end  of  otir  employment. 

"&'.r)metime  in  the  middle  of  19fi7,  we  will 
begin  the  phasing  out  of  that  part  of  the 
MichoiKi  facilities  that  are  included  for  the 
Saturn  IB  stt^ire.  By  the  middle  of  19G8,  or 
the  enu  of  1908.  we  will  beirin  the  pha.sing 
out  of  the  MisKlssippi  facihty.  'Hiat  means 
motliballing  these  r.icilities. 

"Wc  will  have  closed  down,  nt  the  end  of 
1963,  the  launch  pads  in  norida  used  for  the 
launching  of  the  S.uurn  IB,  Bv  the  end  of 
19C9  or  early  1970  we  will  have  "closed  down 
the  launch  pads  in  Florida  that  are  included 
or  used  for  the  launching  of  the  Saturn  V  " 
No  one  suggests  that  the  President  will 
abandon  N.ASA,  but  the  need  for  the  post- 
Apculo  decision  couldn't  have  come  at  a  more 
difficult  time  for  Mr,  Johnson.  ■VietnHra 
war  costs  continue  to  escalate  as  docs  the 
w-ar.  Talented  manpower  is  being  sprend 
thin.  The  President  already  has  had  to 
lessen  his  Great  Society,  a  fact  that  did  not 
esctipe  m.any  of  the  Senators  who  opposed 
N.ASA'S  present  budget  request.  "It  breaks 
my  heart,''  said  Illinfils'  Patti,  t>orci.y\s,  "to 
think  of  the  $20  billion  being  spent  for  this 
purpose  when  we  li-,ive  35  million  ])ef.)->!e  in 
poverty  in  this  country  .  ,  ,  when  we  cannot 
get  enough  funds  to  even  make  a  start  at 
reducing  poverty  .  .  .'•  Arguments  along 
these  lines  have  been  made  in  the  past. 
Tii.s  year  tliey  sound   more  telling. 

Moreover,  space  ado  doesn't  seem  to  have 
the  freshness  or  urgency  it  once  had.  Cer- 
tainly Amencans  revel  in  space  triumphs 
Etich  as  Surveyor  and  Lunar  Orblter  and  the 
Gemini  journeys.  But  the  revelry  is  a  some- 
time thing.  Many  in  the  scientlflc  estab- 
hshment,  for  example,  remain  lukewarm  to 
space  .science  and  probably  will  become  more 
so  as  thcu-  own  i>ocketbooks,  lined  with  Fed- 
eral science  dollars,  get  pinched  (Remember 
the  Moholel ) . 

Tlien.  too,  the  Russians  aren't  cooperating. 
They  have  not  orbited  cosmonauts  for  some 
time  now.  There  Is  an  impreslson.  albeit 
fickle  and  fleeting,  that  the  US  now  leads  in 
the  space  race.  Success  can  spoil.  And  for 
all  the  hints  that  the  Ruslsans  are  building 
ever  more  powerful  boosters — even  more 
powerful  than  the  ttntrled  Saturn  V  Moon 
rocket  of  7.5  million  lb  thrust- -seeing  is 
believing  and  hints  are  not. 

What  Is  happening  now  Is  that  NASA  te 
threshing  its  own  future  at  home  and  before 
a  series  of  high  level  cotmcils  such  as  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Notional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council, 
chaired  by  Vice-PreFldent  Hubert  H. 
Ht'MPHRET.  It  also  hae  to  make  its  case 
before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  whoce  Job 
It  is.  ns  former  Bureau  director  James  E 
Webb  knows,  to  l>e  miserly.  And  NASA  has 
been  a.  ked  trt  pr.rade  Its  "recommendations 
on  possible  major  national  space  objectives" 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  before 
1  December. 

The  subcommittee  .and  Its  chairman.  Rep- 
resentative OLIN  Teague  (Democrat.  Texasl 
is  pressing  the  Administration  on  the  matter 
t)f  new  national  space  goals,  as  is  the  Senate 
space  committee.  TiActJE's  staff,  for  example, 
recently  promulgated  a  compendium  of  views 
on  possible  goals.  The  survey  Is  Instructive, 
not  because  It  sets  goals,  which  It  doer  not! 
but  rather  because  it  chronicles  the  dispar- 
ate desires  of  space  advocates. 

Harry  Hess,  for  example,  chairman  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science's  Influential 
Space  Science  Board,  argues  against  setting 
an  ApoIlo-llke  national  space  goal,  doubting 
that  it  can  be  repeated.  To  pick  one  objec- 
Uve  among  many  Important  goals  In  sight. 
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argues  Hess,  would  be  virtually  to  abandon 
tbe  remainder.  This.  In  turn,  would  "give 
a  far  smaller  return  than  a  balanced  pro- 
gramme aimed  at  several  major  objectives, 
even  thougb  the  advantage  of  strong  focus  Is 
being  given  up". 

The  Heae  shopping  list  Is  comprised  of 
three  major  goals:  unmanned  exploration  of 
Mars.  Venus  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Jupiter; 
continuing  manned  exploration  of  the  Moon; 
and  an  Earth-orbltlng  astronomical  station. 

Aerospace  ofBclals.  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pear to  have  no  single  mind  on  the  futxire. 
The  majority,  notes  the  report,  seem  to  favor 
Earth-orbital  operations,  manned  and  un- 
manned for  utilitarian  and  scientific  pur- 
poses "as  a  major  area  of  emphasis  in  the 
early  and  mid-1970s".  These  same  officials 
also  tend  to  favor  unmanned  planetary  ex- 
ploration "as  a  fruitful  aim"  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s. 

And  what  does  NASA  have  in  mind'"  It. 
too,  has  no  consensus,  at  least  among  ni:d- 
dl«  management.  Some  key  officials  are 
anxious  that  a  new  national  goal  be  set  and 
that  this  goal  be  a  manned  expedition  to 
Mars  In  the  19eO's,  with  a  flyby  in  the  late 
1B70S.  Others  argue  for  a  more  limited  goal 
such  as  underwriting  a  series  of  intensive 
and  extensive  near  Earth-orbit  manned  ex- 
periments. Still  others  opt  for  a  large  orbit- 
ing space  station. 

In  tbe  best  of  all  possible  circumstances 
NASA  would  like  a  smorgasbord  of  all  possi- 
bilities. This  Is  what  Its  advanced  mission 
planners  call  their  "prestige  programme".  It 
goes  something  like  this.  The  US  would 
emphasize  its  pre-eminence  in  Earth  orbital, 
lunar,  and  planetary  activities  by  pressing  ef- 
forts In  several  areas  at  the  same  time.  By 
1973  NASA  would  have  a  maiuied  orbital  sta- 
tion operational.  By  1974.  a  lunar  station. 
Thereabouts,  too,  manned  flybys  of  Venus 
and  Mars.  Later  on  in  the  decade,  an  Eartb- 
orbltal  research  facility  and  applications  cen- 
tre. And  sometime  In  the  early  1980s — a  Mars 
manned  landing.  The  cost?  After  five  years 
NASA's  annual  budget  for  manned  space 
flight  would  be  twice  what  it  now  is.  or  six 
billion  dollars. 

NASA  does  not  face  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible circumstances  and  its  top  managers 
know  it.  Accordingly,  they  have  scaled  down 
their  appetites  and  ambitions  and  desires. 
All  indications  are  as  of  this  writing  that 
NASA  will  nort  seek  a  new  national  space  goal 
tJhls  year.  "This  Is  not  the  time  to  pick  a  na- 
tlonai  goal  but  the  time  to  exploit  the  tech- 
nology we  are  developing",  said  one.  With 
tbU  philosophy  NASA,  it  is  understood,  has 
submitted  two  budget  requests  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  lesser  asks  for  -^.5  bil- 
lion.    The  greater  request  is  for  $6  billion. 

What  $S.5  billion  could  buy.  apparently. 
are  more  Saturns  and  Apolloa  for  an  ApoUo 
applications  programme  aimed  at  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  exploitation  of  near  Earth 
space;  meaningful  experiments  to  be  boosted 
aloft  with  men:  and  a  start  on  Project  Voy- 
ager for  sending  an  unmanned  explorer  to 
the  Martin  surface. 

At  the  heart  of  the  »5.5  billion  budget  Is 
the  philosophy  that  it  should  be  p>osslble  to 
tute  the  nation's  developing  space  capability 
In  several  different  Apolio-llke  applications, 
but  mainly  for  those  "looking  back  at  the 
Karth",  as  one  official  put  it.  This  means 
buying  uprated  Saturns,  modifying  Apolloa 
and  develc^lng  new  hardware. 

Thus,  It  might  be  possible  to  begin  next 
year  or  In  IMS.  And  the  way  to  begin,  in  the 
view  of  some  NASA  officials.  Is  to  plan  on 
using  some  of  the  dozen  Saturn  IBs  and  IS 
Saturn  Vs  now  alnned  at  the  Moon's  surface. 
If,  fc^  example,  the  first  Americans  can  get 
to  the  lunar  stirface  on  Saturn  508  or  509, 
then  conceivably  Saturns  510  through  515 
might  serve  "Apollo  Applications".  And  the 
same  phllosc^hy  applies  to  the  Saturn  IBs. 
Of  course,  this  presuppKjses  early  success  In 
landing  Americans  on   the  Moon.     But  the 


gamble  seems  to  be  worth  while  to  many 
officials.  Moreover,  it  precludes  an  over- 
riding need  to  choose  a  new  major  national 
space  goal  with  all  the  money,  men  and  ma- 
terial such  a  goaJ  commits. 

With  this  philosophy  in  mind,  so  it  appears, 
N.\SA  already  is  starting  development  work 
on  potential  Apollo  applications  hardware 
that  might  be  flown  on  "surplus"  ApoUos. 
For  example.  NASA  h.^s  just  announced  it 
is  inl.iating  developrnent  for  a  manned  solar 
astronomical  mission  to  fly  during  the  period 
of  miximum  .solar  activity  thut  begins  In 
1968.  The  mLsslon.  says  N.VSA.  will  require 
an  Apollo  Teles<:oj>e  Mount  and  ln.5truments 
for  observing  the  Sim  from  a  manned  Apollo 
spacecr.ift  launched  by  an  ui^ratod  Saturn  I 
vehicle. 

"The  present  programnne",  says  NASA  in  a 
highly  revelling  statement,  "is  directed  at 
development  and  procurement  of  equipment 
for  one  solar  physics  flight  mission.  Tliis 
ml.sslc>ii  is  Considered  .is  a  possible  alternate 
to  a  currently  scheduled  Apollo  flight  and 
would  become  the  payload  for  one  of  the 
twelve  uprated  .Saturn  I  launch  vehicles 
now  included  in  the  Apollo  prf  gramme  in 
the  event  It-s  primary  mi.ssion  in  the  .Apollo 
programme  is  accomplished  In  the  earlier 
flight,=:." 

Six  billion  dollars,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  permit  more  sophisticated  (and  Just 
plain  more)  Apollo  application  lights,  in- 
cluding tho.se  aimed  at  keeping  men  in  Earth 
orbit  for  six  months  to  a  year.  This  should 
further  permit  the  design  and  costing  out 
of  a  true  manned  orbiting  space  station.  A 
six  billion  dollar  budget  also  maices  possible 
a  st.'irt  on  other  future  space  endeavours  such 
as  the  languishing  nuclear  rocket  and  new 
mrKlules  fur  space  living 

In  short.  ».5,5  billion  would  permit  NASA 
to  exploit  work  already  done;  $6  billion  to 
hold  options  open  for  new  explorations  and 
exploitations  .Anything  less  would  erode  the 
agency's  thrust  Into  space. 

The  going  for  NASA  thus  far  has  not  been 
easy.  Not  everyone  of  Importance  in  the 
Administration  is  convinced  there  is  a  role 
for  NASA  astronauts  as  meteorologists  or 
teles<:ope  attendants  or  as  inhabitants  on  the 
Moon,  albeit  temporsiry.  And  there  Is  the 
AlT  Force  ciimel  poking  its  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory  with  similar  aims  Into  NASA's 
ambitions.  Still,  it  is  buying  bits  <uid  pieces 
of   Apollo   applications'   hardware. 

All  this  adds  up  to  Inconcluslon.  It 
should  be  as.sunied.  for  example,  that  the 
PS.^C's  uncompleted  study  of  what  the 
nation  should  do  next  in  space  will  have  an 
Influence  on  N.\S.\'s  future  At  least  one 
adviser  to  tiie  advisers  to  the  President's 
science  adviser  seems  to  favour  a  large 
manned  space  station  in  synchronous  orbit 
as  the  next  great  step.  This  is  the  view 
expressed  by  Nicholas  Golovin.  space  adviser 
to  Donald  Hornlg.  in  the  .August  issue  of 
Astronautics  and  Aeronautics.  Golovln's 
article  is  a  thlnly-velled  description  of  Amer- 
ica's post  manned  lunar  landing  planning, 
which  he  assigns  to  an  "Nth  country". 

It  must  be  assumed,  too.  that  the  final 
decision  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Johnson  against 
the  competing  demands  of  Vietnam,  the 
Great  Society.  Civil  Rights,  a  mettlesome 
economy,  and  the  outcome  of  the  November 
Congressional  elections.  Curiously,  as  one 
of  my  friends  points  out.  the  President  has 
not  fared  well  in  the  first  four  of  these  areas 
and  may  even  falter  in  the  fifth,  whereas 
space  achievements  have  repeatedly  favoured 
bis  Administration  and  the  nation's  image. 
But  this  point  of  view  is  tenuous.  The  over- 
riding consideration  will  be  dollars  and 
cents. 

As  of  the  moment  only  a  few  optimists 
think  NASA  will  get  $6  billion  from  the 
Administration  More  probable,  it  appears, 
is  the  view  of  House  space  committee  mem- 
ber Joseph  K.\eth  of  Minnesota  who  says 
he  does  not  see  a  $6  billion   NASA   budget 


until  the  pressure  of  Vietnam  eases.  "It  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  closer  to  five  than 
six". 

One  has  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
events  on  Earth  are  conspiring  against 
events  In  space  and  that  NASA,  like  the 
Great  Society,  will  be  victimized  by  Viet- 
nam. A  further  report,  sometime  after 
PSAC  makes  its  recommendations  and  the 
November  elections  are  over  and  wages  and 
prices  and  taxes  rise  or  level  off  should  yield 
a  clearer  picture  of  what's  up  for  NAS.'^  and 
the  liation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or    INDIAN.\ 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  problem 
which,  although  considered  by  the  89th 
Congress,  has  not  yet  been  solved.  That 
problem  concerns  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can walnut  logs  and  veneer. 

Export  controls  on  this  fine  wood  were 
established  in  February  1964  by  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges, 
who  acted  according  to  the  following 
policy  established  by  Congre.«s  in  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949: 

The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  tJnlted  States  to  use  export  controls 
to  the  extent  necessary  (a)  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  infla- 
tionary Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand; 
(b)  to  further  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  aid  In  fulfilling  Its  In- 
ternational responsibilities;  and  (cl  to  ex- 
ercise the  necessary  vigilance  over  exports 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  significance  to 
the  national  security. 

The  1964  quota  on  the  export  of  walnut 
logs,  which  was  imposed  after  2'2  years 
of  study,  was  removed  a  year  later  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor.  Despite 
efforts  by  industry,  labor,  and  a  number 
of  Congressmen  to  restore  these  controls, 
such  action  has  not  been  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  with  the  re- 
sult that  alarming  quantities  of  this 
precious  natural  resource  continue  to  be 
shipped  overseas  to  meet  foreign  demand. 
Some  estimates  indicate  that  the  supply 
of  this  fine  wood,  grown  only  in  the 
United  States,  might  be  exhausted  with- 
in a  decade  if  cutting  continues  at  the 
present  rate.  Unlike  the  United  States 
nearly  all  hardwood  source  countries  im- 
pose embargoes  or  quotas  on  exports  of 
their  valuable  woods. 

Walnut  trees  gi'ow  slowly.  A  tree  does 
not  reach  top  veneer  quality  for  cutting 
until  It  has  reached  50  years  or  more  in 
age.  The  walnut  grows  mainly  in  the 
six  Central  States — Indiana,  Illinois. 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Ohio.  It 
is  the  trees  raised  In  these  States  which 
are  used  for  quality  walnut  furniture. 

Walnut  has  been  a  favorite  of  the 
American  consumer  for  many  genera- 
tions. The  drain  of  this  resource  is  felt 
especially  in  the  fftmltuie  industry 
which  also  faces  the  problem  of  acquir- 
ing fine  hardwoods  from  other  countries 
now  imposing  strict  quotas  or  embargoes. 
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When  our  quota  was  imposed  in  1964, 
the  domestic  Industi-y  cooperated  by 
adopting  voluntarily  imposed  restric- 
tions on  its  use  of  walnut.  For  the  sake 
of  conservation  and  to  lessen  the  drain 
on  the  raw  material,  it  agreed  to  manu- 
facture a  much  thinner  walnut  veneer. 
This  reduction  required  much  techno- 
logical adjustment  and  many  complaints 
were  received  from  customers,  but  the 
veneer  manufacturers  stuck  to  the  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
I  exercise  of   the  Department's  power  to 

impose  quota  controls  did  not  hinge  upon 
a  similar  control  over  purely  domestic 
consumption.  Nothing  in  the  relief 
statute  requires  this. 

The  domestic  conservation  program 
was  self-imposed  by  the  industry,  which 
decided  on  its  own  to  share  in  the  pro- 
gram designated  to  minimize  depletion 
of  the  walnut  reserves  of  the  United 
States.  Nothing  in  the  control  order 
issued  originally  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  under  existing  law  required 
a  cut  in  the  U.S.  consumption,  but  the 
industry  decided  itself  to  act  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Still,  the  controls  remain  off  and  the 
exports  of  walnut  log  to  foreign  countries 
continue  to  rise.  Hearings  held  in  this 
Congress  demonstrated  the  severe  nature 
of  the  problem,  but  still  no  remedial  ac- 
tion has  been  taken.  This  depletion  will 
not  diminish  by  itself;  it  must  be  listed 
In  the  unfinished  business  column  until 
something  is  done  to  curb  the  drain  on 
this  unique  and  precious  U.S.  resource. 


Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith  of  Virginia 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  distinct  pleasure  to  serve  with  the  Hon- 
orable HcwARD  W.  Smtth  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee under  his  able  leadership. 

During  my  12  years  iji  the  House  there 
have  been  two  great  Amencans  that  I  put 
above  all  other  men  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with;  the  late  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  of  Texas,  and  Howard  Worth 
Smith,  of  Virginia.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Sam  and  Judge  Smith  are 
two  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  our  era. 
I  have  never  met  a  man  that  more  fully 
possesses  the  trait  of  inherent  honesty 
than  Judge. 

Although  we  have  disagreed  on  mat- 
ters of  political  philosophy  on  occasion, 
in  my  book  Howard  Smith  has  truly 
earned  the  title  of  "Mr.  Integrity."  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  when  we 
have  agreed,  the  judge  has  usually  been 
my  most  potent  ally  and  when  we  have 
disagreed  he  was  a  most  formidable  foe 
The  reason  for  this  Is  that  when  Howard 
Smith  speaks,  people  listen.  They  listen 
because  they  know  he  speaks  with 
honesty  and  forethought. 


I  consider  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  have  been  a  colleague  of  Howard 
Smfth  in  the  House  and  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Conunittee  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  such  a  distinguished 
and  able  American.  His  help  and  as- 
sistance over  the  years  have  been  in- 
valuable. I  value  his  friendship  highly 
and  my  association  with  him  will  never 
be  forgotten. 


Twenty-fifth   Anniversary   of   the    Phila- 
delphia Fellowship  Commistion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOsfi>H  S.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1966,  America's  oldest  citywide 
private  human  rights  agency  celebrated 
its  25th  birthday.  And  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  vigorous  activity,  the 
Philadelphia  Fellowship  Commission  is 
still  a  leader  in  the  field  of  intergroup 
relations. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  I 
take  a  special  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  this  splendid  organization.  The  list  of 
its  accomplishments  reads  like  a  cata- 
log of  every  significant  advance  in  the 
field  of  human  rights.  It  was,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Fellowship  Commission  which 
drafted  and  helped  to  enact  Philadel- 
phia's ordinances  against  anonymous 
hate  propaganda,  and  against  discrimi- 
nation in  public  housing ;  which  was  In- 
strumental in  the  enactment  of  the  city 
charter  human  rights  guarantees  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Relations;  which  worked  for  the 
adoption  of  the  fair  employment  prac- 
tices law  and  the  nondiscrimination  pro- 
visions of  Pennsylvania's  redevelopment 
law:  and  which  has  helped  to  draft  and 
enact,  in  all,  12  fair  practices,  fuller  op- 
portunities laws. 

All  of  these  activities,  and  many  more 
in  the  fields  of  training  and  education 
and  the  expansion  of  opportunities,  have 
been  performed  by  the  Fellowship  Com- 
mission without  the  expenditure  of  $1  of 
public  funds.  Through  Its  9  constituent 
agencies  and  its  600  cooperating  organ- 
izations—not to  mention  its  more  than 
7,000  dues  paying  Individual  members — 
the  Fellowship  Commission  has  raised 
and  spent  more  than  $2 '2  million  to 
eradicate  discrimination  and  advance  the 
goal  of  true  equality  of  opportunity, 

I  wish  to  set  forth  these  accomplish- 
ments in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  because  I  believe  that  they  are 
truly  deserving  of  nationwide  attention 
and  acclaim.  Moreover  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  the  achievements  of  the 
past  quarter  century  are  but  a  prologue 
to  those  which  will  be  attained  during  the 
many  years  of  fruitful  activity  which  lie 
ahead  for  the  Philadelphia  Fellowship 
Commission. 


In  Defense  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  October  22,  1966 


HON. 


SPEECH 

OF 

JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22. 1966 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  John  Herling.  widely  read 
columnist  appearing  In  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  wrot«  a  critical  column  con- 
cerning the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  s  "amicus  curiae  "  brief  in  behalf 
of  Teamsters  President  James  Hoffa.  As 
a  member  and  supporter  of  the  ACLU  I 
have  written  the  Washington  Daily  News 
to  disagree  with  the  position  of  this 
columnist  regarding  an  organization 
which  since  1920  has  protected  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  Americans  regardless 
of  their  popularity  or  unpopularity.  In 
fairness  to  all  concerned.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  In  the  Congressional  Record  Mr. 
Herling's  column  along  with  mv  letter 
to  the  Washington  Daily  News: 
Shamei-ul  Stort 
(By  John  Herllngi 
The.Americin  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  most  irresponsible  orga- 
nizations In  the  country.  Its  latest  excur- 
sion into  the  fantasy  of  Its  civic  virtue  has 
led  It  to  submit  a  brief  "Amicus  curiae"  in 
defense  of  Teamsters  President  James  P. 
Hoffa  and  one  of  his  Tennessee  lawvers  Z.  T. 
OslX)rn.  both  convicted  of  fixing  Jurle?. 

The  latter-day  record  of  the  ACLU  is  to 
my  mind  a  shameful  story  of  exploitation  of 
the  confidence  that  many  liberals  thruout 
the  United  States  have  placed  In  this  orga- 
nization. Ever  since  Its  creation  right  after 
World  War  I  by  Roger  N.  Baldwin.  Norman 
Thomas,  and  Albert  DeSilver.  ACLUs  coura- 
geous performance  as  a  vanguard  of  liberties 
and  its  concern  for  basic  human  values  were 
a  torch  of  hope  for  the  weak  and  defenseless. 
They  talked  up  for  the  Inarticulate. 

As  time  went  on.  a  slow  accretiJon  of  re- 
spect began  to  develop  around  the  country 
In  New  York  and  Washington  lawvers  leiit 
their  services  from  time  to  time  to  the  ACLU. 
not  only  out  of  compassion,  but  as  a  means 
to  assu.ige  their  own  guilt  feelings  about 
their  normal  course  of  conduct.  It  was  a 
little  like  going  to  church  on  Sundav.  a  sort 
of  act  of  self-forgiveness. 

But  under  Its  early  leadership  there  was 
a  spine  of  sophistication  in  the  posture  of 
the  ACLU  and  thrust,  the  ACLU  was  never 
meant  to  be  a  structure,  but  rather  a  net- 
work of  service.  You  could  disagree  with 
Mr.  Baldwin  but  he  was — he  is— an  uncor- 
rupted  spirit.  He  kept  the  ACLU  assertive 
alive  and  responsive.     It  was  never  smug 

Today  the  ACLU  is  a  changed  thing.  Many 
people  today  still  regard  it  with  the  respect 
earned  largely  thru  past  performance.  To- 
day It  has  become  a  self-satisfied  form  of 
"establlEhment."  a  form  of  Madison  Avenue- 
type  establishment  which  provides  little 
miracle  packages  of  virtue. 

So  the  ACLU  has  assumed  a  roie.  imbedded 
In  a  pattern  of  imctuousness.  It  said  Its 
outriders  proceed  with  the  assurance  their 
motives  are  the  purest,  their  Intentions  are 
the  clearest  and  the  answers  they  give  are 
final  and  conclusive. 

On  the  contrary,  the  ACLU  has  become  a 
danger  to  civil  liberties  because  it  has  sold 
too  many  people  on  the  Idea  that  it  is  the 
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repository    of    virtue    and    disinterestedness 
If  the  ACUJ  says  so.  It  must  be  so! 

This  Is  a  hoax  of  vast  proportions  Ulce  the 
sale  of  indulgencee  by  the  Vatican  before  the 
Reformation.  The  ACLU  now  finds  Itself 
often  being  used  quite  willingly  as  a  service 
agency  by  groups  and  Individuals  that  them- 
selves abuse  clvU  liberties  and  flout  the  law. 
For  example,  lawyers  for  Tony  Provenzano, 
the  Teataster  vice-president  in  New  Jersey, 
found  gulHy  of  felonies,  sentenced  to  Jail. 
used  the  technique  of  an  ACLU  bnef  to  keep 
Tony  Pro  out  of  Jail  for  years  as  a  v.cf.m  of 
violated  clvU  Ubertles! 

By  the  same  dreadful  token,  when  Jimmy 
Roffa  waa  convicted  of  Jury  tampering,  the 
ACLU  was  Inveigled,  by  one  means  or  an- 
other, to  submit  a  brief  In  Hoffa's  defense  to 
the  Court  erf  Appeals  In  Cincinnati.  But 
shame  was  compounded  here  because  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  stupid  and  Incompetent 
brief.  With  the  case  now  backed  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  ACLU  hits  come  up  in 
ita  hot  hand  with  another  brief  in  behalf  of 
Hoffa. 

The  point  I  am  making  here  is  th.it  the 
Hoffa  combine — which  Includes  lawyers  of  a 
certain  sort,  legislative  lobb>-ists  and  a 
coterie  of  politicians  who  have  gotten  and 
will  get  Teamsters  Contribution.s — believe. 
that  the  "amicus  brief"  submitted  by  the 
ACLU  will  Influence  the  Supreme  Court  by 
the  pressure  of  the  hidden  dimension  In 
ACLU's  past  glory. 


I 


The  position  of  the  ACLU  is  tliat  the  Fed- 
eral Government  encouraged  certain  persons 
to  commit  crimes  In  order  to  get  enough 
Information  to  convict  Hoffa.  There  is  a 
revulsion  in  our  society  against  such  "un- 
derhanded" tactics  as  were  used  In  this  case. 
The  ACI-U  brie:  said  tliat  much  of  the  revul- 
sion IS  derived  from  a  feeling  "that  a  decent 
society  does  not  tempt  and  solicit  its  people 
Into  crime,  d'jes  not  seek  out,  play  upon  and 
then  piuKsii  the  weak-willed  and  the  suscep- 
tible. Few  things  cause  greater  resentm.ent 
and.  Ultimately,  contempt  for  the  law  thin 
the  use  of  an  entrapper  who  may  himself 
be  a  drug  addict,  pickpocket,  pimp,  or  petty 
criminal'  ". 

I  am  hopeful  that  future  columnists  in 
your  paper  will  study  the  merits  of  the  c:ise 
before  any  uninformed  statements  are  m;ide 
about  an  organization  which  has  devoted  its 
entire  work  to  protecting  the  rights  and 
ll>>ertles  of  us  all,  Including  Mr,  Herling. 
Sincerely. 

John  Conyers.  Jr.. 
Member  o/  Congress. 


Department  of  State  Initiates  Action  To 
Prevent  Further  Shipments  of  Corn  to 
Cuba 


November  5.  1966 
EorroR,  Washincton  Daily  News, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  EsiTcm:  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  column  by  John  Herling  which 
•appeared  In  this  newspaper  oh  the  15th  of 
September  which  criticized  the  American 
Civil  Llt>ertles  Union  because  It  recently  filed 
an  "amicus  curiae"  brief  In  defense  of 
Teamsters  President  James  Hoffa.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Detroit 
Chapter  of  the  ACLU  I  am  distressed  that  a 
columnist  would  condemn  an  organization 
which  has  constantly  fought  for  the  civil 
right*  and  liberties  of  all  Americans  regard- 
less of  the  popularity  of  their  views. 

K  the  defense  of  a  person  whose  constitu- 
tional rights  have  been  clearly  violated  Is 
condemnable.  then  the  ACLU  stands  con- 
victed. However,  during  Its  entire  46  year 
history  the  Union  has  enjoyed  ever  increasing 
respect  and  confi^nce  from  members  of  the 
Bar.  Jurists  from  many  different  courts  and 
the  American  public  in  general.  This  feeling 
toward  the  ACLU  prevails  because  all  Amer- 
icans know  that  If  they  ever  need  a  strong 
defense  of  right*  which  have  been  violated. 
they  too  c*n  turn  to  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  for  help.  President  Johnson 
only  recently  said  to  the  ACLU  "All  fair- 
minded  Americans  stand  in  yoiir  debt.  They 
know  tbat  the  test  of  our  ability  to  preserve 
and  expand  freedom  in  the  world  rest  on  our 
success  In  protecting  civil  liberty  at  home." 
In  the  Hoffa  case,  the  ACLU  contended  that 
Edward  Grady  Partln,  a  Teamsters  Union 
local  ofBclal.  was  asked  by  the  government 
to  serve  as  an  Informer  said  report  if  he  s:iw 
"any  evtdenc*  of  Jury  tampering  or  other 
Illegal  activities".  Further,  payments  total- 
ing tl,aOO  were  Biade  to  Partln 's  wife  under 
the  atttborlzatlon  of  a  Department  of  Justice 
Investigator.  The  information  relating  to  the 
Hoffa  case  which  was  obtained  In  this  man- 
ner constituted  a  clear  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  proscription  against  unreason- 
able searches.  The  ACLU  asserted  that  since 
the  "consent"  to  enter  HoSa's  private  hotel 
tool  was  proctired  by  Partln's  concealment  of 
his  role  as  a  government  spy  and  his  passing 
himself  off  as  a  loyal  friend,  to  make  Hoffa 
"assume  the  risk  that  so  abhorrent  a  search 
would  be  made  by  the  government  of  a  free 
cotmtry  would  sacrifice  the  fourth  amend- 
ment." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

OF    -M.A'^KA 

IN  TOE  SEN.VTE   OF  THE  UNITED  .'^^T.XTES 

Saturday,  Ottober  22,  1966 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  I  am 

pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  De- 
partment of  A'-Ticulture  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  have  beaiin  to  take 
the  nece.^sary  action  to  prevent  situa- 
tion.s  in  which  foreiyn  countries,  to  which 
we  send  food  assi.stanco  under  Public 
Law  480.  sell  the  .same  or  similar  food 
commodities  to  Communist  countries. 

Hearinijs  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Poreicin  Aid  E.xpenditure.s.  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  disclosed  that  a  number 
of  countries  receiving  Public  Law  480 
commodities  from  the  United  States  had 
entraued  in  larce-scale  food  sales  to 
Cuba.  Communist  China,  and  other  Com- 
munist countries  dest)ite  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Law  480  a  rcemcnts  that 
they  would  not  do  so.  In  all  of  the  cases 
disclosed  in  the  .subcommittee  hearings, 
the  Department  of  State  had  taken  no 
action  with  respect  to  the  countries  in- 
volved or  to  devise  means  of  prevcntinrj 
similar  transactions  with  Communist 
countries  from  occupation  in  the  future. 

On  September  19.  19G6.  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  callin":  their  attention  to 
yet  another  incident  involving  the  sale 
of  8,000  tons  of  corn  by  Brazil  to  Cuba. 
I  fwinted  out  that  none  of  the  executive 
agencies  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Public  Law  480  system  itically  ac- 
cumulated data  on  the  shipment  of  food- 
stuffs to  Communist  countries  by  coun- 
tries receiving  food  shipments  under 
Public  Law  480  from  the  United  States; 
nor  did  the  sul)committee  hearings  dis- 
close any  evidence  of  an  established 
policy  which  would  deny  such  food  ship- 
ments to  any  country  shipping  the  same 


or  similar  commodities  to  nations  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States. 

The  instances  of  food  shipments  to 
Communist  coimtries  detailed  in  the  sub- 
committee hearings  and  the  facts  con- 
tained in  my  September  19,  1966,  letter 
received  considerable  attention  in  news- 
papers across  the  country.  Subsequent- 
ly, on  October  18,  1966,  the  Senate-Hou.se 
conference  on  the  food-for-peace  bill 
agreed  to  an  amendment  which  flatly 
prohibits  sales  of  agricultural  conrmod- 
ities  under  Public  Law  480  to  countries 
which  trade  with  or  whose  ships  carry 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba.  The 
only  exception  provided  is  for  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities,  medical  sup- 
plies and  raw  materials  for  agriculture 
between  countries  receiving  Public  Law 
480  assistance  and  Cuba. 

While  this  amendment  represents  a 
marked  tightenmg  of  the  limits  placed  on 
tlie  execuli\e  agencies  with  retiard  to  the 
countries  which  can  receive  Public  Law 
480  assistance,  the  restriction  applies 
only  to  title  I  of  the  act — sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  local  currencies  or 
for  dollars  on  long-term  loans.  Food 
donations  authorized  under  title  II  of  the 
act  which  are  authorized  in  the  amount 
of  S600  million  annually,  are  not  covered 
by  the  prohibition.  I  was  especially 
pleased,  therefore,  to  receive  replies  to  my 
September  19.  1966,  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  indicated  that 
these  executive  agencies  were  concerned 
about  food  donations  as  well  as  agricul- 
tural commodity  sales  in  tho.se  cases 
where  recipient  countries  sold  similar 
commodities  to  Cuba,  North  Vietnam 
and  other  Communist  countries. 

The  Department  of  State  has  informed 
me  that  it  has  taken  up  the  matter  of 
corn  sales  to  Cuba  with  the  Government 
of  Brazil  and  it  has  been  assured  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  that  measures 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  further  ship- 
ments of  this  sort  and  to  insure  that  the 
Brazilian  trade  with  Cuba  is  effectively 
enforced. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
vised me : 

While  Section  304  of  Public  Law  480  does 
not  apply  specifically  either  to  sales  agree- 
ments under  Title  IV  or  to  donations,  we  are 
concerned  and  seek  to  avoid  a  situation  In 
which  the  furnishing  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity under  PL.  480  sales  or  donation  pro- 
grams could  be  said  to  result  In  exports  of 
the  same  or  similar  commodities  to  any  desti- 
nation and,  of  course,  more  particularly  to 
countries  unfriendly  to  the  United  States, 
As  you  know,  our  sales  agreements  have  spe- 
cific provisions  on  this  point  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  particular  concern  on  our  dona- 
tion programs.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
termination  of  the  donation  programs  to 
Mexico  in  view  of  Mexico's  exports  of  com- 
modities like  those  being  received  under  our 
donation  program.  This  termination  was 
mutually  agreed  with  by  the  Government  of 
Mexico  on  the  basis  that  Mexico  could  frc«n 
Its  own  production  meet  the  needs  of  its 
population. 

As  I  wTote  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  do  not 
contend  that  the  United  States  refuse 
to  give  assistance  to  the  peoples  of 
Communist  countries  when  starvation 
threatens.     The  humanitarian  Impulse 
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that  compels  us  to  assist  people  in  des- 
perate need  of  food  would  apply,  I  hope, 
to  all  mankind.  I  do  contend  that  it 
is  illogical  and  detrimental  to  our  inter- 
ests to  ship  food  to  a  foreign  coimtry 
considered  friendly  to  the  United  States 
thereby  enabling  It  to  send  its  domestic 
production  of  the  same  commodity  to 
a  Communist  country.  To  permit  this 
kind  of  trade  benefits  neither  the  coun- 
try receiving  our  assistance  nor  does  It 
benefit  us  in  the  Communist  country. 
If  Communist  countries  are  to  obtain 
greater  supplies  of  foodstuffs,  as  a  result 
of  our  food  assistance  programs,  it  would 
appear  to  be  far  more  advantageous  for 
us  to  deliver  such  foodstuffs  directly  to 
them  in  appropriately  marked  packages 
and  with  sufficient  attendant  publicity 
so  that  the  peoples  of  these  countries  be- 
come aware  of  our  generosity  and  con- 
cern over  their  well  being. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
In  the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of 
my  September  19,  1966,  letter  and  the 
repUes  of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  replies  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  October  17.  1966. 
Hon  Ernest  Grueninc, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures.  US.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  CH-riRMAN:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1966,  concerning  the  shipment  of  corn 
from  Brazil  to  Ctiba  I  appreciate  your 
bringing  to  our  attention  your  concern  over 
thlfe  matter,  which  we  share,  and  which  also 
has  been  of  concern  to  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Brazilian  authorities  are  investigating 
this  Incident,  and  I  hope  very  shortly  to  be 
able  to  furnish  you  with  full  details.  In 
the  meantime,  we  have  been  assured  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  that  measures  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  any  further  shipment 
of  this  sort,  and  to  ensure  that  the  Brazilian 
ban  on  trade  with  Cuba  is  effectively 
enforced. 

As  soon  ai  jjo^Fible  I  \wll  t;end  vou  further 
Information,     in  the  interim.  If  i  c«n  be  of 
additional  as.sl.'itance,  plca-se  let  me  know 
.Sincerely, 

H,  G.   Torbert,  Jr., 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

DePARTME.N-T  of  ACRiriLTURE 

Washington.  DC  .  October  7   1966 

Hon    ER.NESTGRrE.NING, 

Chairrnan,  Subc-ornmitiee  on  Foreign  Aid  Ex-' 
Venditures.  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.    U.S.    Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  appreciate  your 
calling  our  attention  to  the  New  York  Times 
article  on  the  shipment  of  8.000  tons  of  corn 
from  Brazil  to  Cuba. 

\Ve  have  been  advised  by  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Rio  that  when  this  matter  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  the 
Acting  Foreign  Minister  announced  to'  the 
pre.ss  that  the  sale  originally  was  authorized 
to  a  ^Tiropean  destination.  The  Government 
Of  BrAzll  learned  that  the  shipment  was  being 
dlvei-ted  to  Cuba  while  the  vessel  was  being 
loaded,  and  although  the  shipment  could 
nave  been  stopped,  the  Brazilian  authorities 
permitted  the  loading  to  go  on.  "moved  by 
Of  th^/^  K°^  ^^'''"y  "^  ^'^'^  °^  ">«  difficulties 
how.vfi^r.^f^P'^"  "^^  **"^'«^^  declared, 
however,  that  "Brazil  wUl  not  permit  another 
similar  operation  to  be  carried  out  •   •   •  » 
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We  understand  that  the  report  you  re- 
ferred to  In  the  New  York  Times  was  Inac- 
curate in  saying  that  this  shipment  was  in 
violation  of  the  embargo  on  Cuba  agreed  to 
by  the  Organization  of  American  Stales.  We 
are  informed  that  this  embargo  exempts  ship- 
ments of  food  and  medicine  sent  for  humani- 
tarian reasons. 

We  note  your  reference  to  the  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures but  are  not  commenting  on  them  fur- 
ther since  the  points  mentioned  were  gone 
into  in  detail  during  the  hearings.  We  will 
only  mention  that  we  believe  your  reference 
to  a  security  classification  on  the  General 
Accounting  Office  reports  applies  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  rather  than  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

We  cannot  agree  with  your  statement  that 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  slilpment  of  corn  by 
Bnizll  is  not  an  Isolated  case  but  Is  part  of 
a  much  more  widespread  practice.  While 
Section  304  of  Public  Law  480  does  not  apply 
specifically  either  to  sales  agreements  under 
Title  IV  or  to  donations,  we  are  concerned 
and  seek  to  avoid  a  situation  In  which  the 
furnishing  of  an  agricultural  commodity  un- 
der P.L.  480  sales  or  donation  programs  could 
be  said  to  result  In  exports  of  the  same  or 
similar  commodities  to  any  destination  and, 
of  course,  more  particularly  to  countries  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States.  As  vou  know 
our  sales  agreements  have  specific  provisions 
on  this  point  and  it  is  a  matter  of  particular 
concern  on  our  donation  programs.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  termination  of  the  do- 
nation programs  to  Mexico  In  view  of  Mex- 
ico's exports  of  commodities  like  those  being 
received  under  our  donation  program.  This 
termination  was  mutually  agreed  with  by 
the  Government  of  Mexico  on  the  basis  that 
Mexico  could  from  its  own  production  meet 
the   needs   of   its   population. 

We  maintain  a  systematic  accumulation  of 
data  on  Imports  and  exports  of  countries  re- 
ceiving commodities  under  P.L.  480  under 
sales  and  donation  arrangements  as  we  do 
on  other  countries  whose  trade  in  agricul- 
tural commodities  Is  of  Interest  to  the  United 
States.  Such  a  system,  of  course,  does  not 
guarantee  that  there  might  not  be  instances 
from  tlme-to-tlme  of  exports  of  commodi- 
ties which  even  the  country  receiving  the 
PL.  480  commodities  might  not  be  aware 
until  after  the  fact.  In  such  cases,  as  In  the 
present  case,  we  take  remedial  measures  ap- 
propriate to  the  circumstances. 

As  your  letter  indicates,  this  is  a  difficult 
area  because  it  Involves  humanitarian  con- 
siderations. Our  effort  Is  to  operate  in  each 
instance  with  due  regard  both  to  human- 
itarian considerations  and  to  those  of  com- 
mercial and  foreign  policy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  .S.  Kkfeman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  tui-moll  and  distress  caused  by  some 
demagogs  who  would  rather  be  destruc- 
tive than  constructive,  it  Is  good  to 
note  that  most  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  are  decent  Americans,  They 
seek  to  attain  the  most  desirable  goals  In 
a  peaceful  manner  and  without  riots  and 
civil  commotion. 


I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  letter  recently  sent 
out  by  Roy  Wilkins  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  together  with  an  ad- 
dress made  by  him,  entitled  "Where  We 
Stand"; 

OcTOBFJi  14    1966 

Dear  Friend:  A  few  months  ago  the  slogan 
"Black  Power  ■  was  introduced  into  the  civil 
rights  struggle.  Since  then  it  has  created 
alarm  and  confusion  among  Americans  of 
al,  races  and  has  made  it  plain  that  cull 
rights  groups  differ  not  only  In  sirateey  and 
tactics  but  also  in  objectives 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  at  this  Jiuiciurc 
In  history  to  state — or,  more  acciirat.ely.  to 
restate — the  fundamental  principles  which 
have  guided  the  NAACP  since  1909  Our  ob- 
jective now.  as  then.  Is  the  full  participation 
of  Negro  Americans,  without  dlscrimmallon, 
in  all  phases  of  American  life. 

During  these  six  decades  we  have  employed 
many  methods  t-o  achieve  that  objective  if 
these  methods  have  any  single  common  de- 
nominator, it  is  that  they  have  always  been 
non-violent.  Today  non-violence  Is  stri- 
dently challenged  on  the  premise  that  Ne- 
groes must  defend  themselves  when  at- 
tacked. But  the  right  of  Negroes  and  of  all 
others  to  self-defense  Is  not  trulv  an  issue 
The  NAACP  has  always  defended  "this  right 

What  we  oppose  Is  the  doctrine  that  Ne- 
groes should  stand  in  armed  readiness  to 
retaliate  and  deal  out  punishment  on  their 
own.  The  record  of  unpunished  murders  of 
Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers  makes  this 
position  emotionally  understandable,  but  its 
fruit  would  be  disastrous.  As  private  vigi- 
lante vengeance.  It  would  Inevitably  breed 
white  counter-vlgilantlsm  and  would  fur- 
nish a  pretext  to  any  law  officer  WLshlng  to 
"crack  down"  on  Negro  protest 

A  more  serious  issue  is  posed  by  the  slogan 
"Black  Power."  No  matter  how  often  It  Is 
defined,  this  slogan  means  anti-white  power, 
in  a  racially  pluralistic  society.  'Black  Pow- 
er "  has  to-  mean  that  every  other  ethnic 
group  Is  the  antagonist.  It  has  to  mean  "go- 
ing it  alone."    It  has  to  mean  separatism. 

We  of  the  NAACP  will  ha\e  none  of  this. 
We  have  fought  unceasingly  for  genuine  pride 
of  race  and  for  the  Inherent  nobllltv  of  equal 
citizenship.  We  deny  that  racial  dignity  re- 
quires the  ranging  of  race  against  race. 

We  are  Americans  as  well  as  Negroes 
W'hlle  we  will  fight  to  defend  thi.s  country,  we 
are  also  determined  to  lmpro\e  it. 

Where   We   Stand 
(An  address   by  Roy  WUkins,   E.xecuti\e   Di- 
rector of  the  NAACP,  before  its  57th  An- 
nual Convention.  Los  Angeles    Calif     Julv 
5,  1966) 

In  the  transition  period  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  1966  is  developing  into  a  critical 
year.  The  57th  annual  convention  of  our 
NAACP  Is  thus  a  gathering  of  more  than 
ordinary  significance. 

All  about  us  are  alarums  and  confusions 
as  well  as  great  and  challenging  develop- 
ments. Differences  of  opinion  are  sharper 
For  the  first  time  since  several  organizations 
began  to  function  where  only  two  had  func- 
tioned before,  there  emerges  what  seems  to 
be  a  difference  In  goals. 

Heretofore  there  were  some  dltTerences  In 
methods  and  In  emphases,  but  none  in  ulti- 
mate goals.  The  end  was  alwavs  to  be  the 
Inclusion  of  the  Negro  American,  without 
racial  discrimination,  as  a  full-fledged  equal 
In  all  phases  of  American  citizenship  The 
targets  were  whatever  barriers,  crude  or  sub- 
tle, which  blocked  the  attainment  of  the 
goal. 

There  has  now  emerged,  first,  a  strident 
and  threatening  challenge  to  a  strategy  wide- 
ly employed  by  civil  rights  groups,  namely 
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nonTlolene«.  One  organization,  which  has 
been  DoeeUng  In  Baltimore,  haa  passed  a 
resolution,  declaring  for  defense  of  them- 
■elvea  by  ITegro  citizens  If  they  are  attacked. 

This  posttloa  la  not  new  aa  far  as  the 
KAACP  im  concerned.  Historically  our  Asso- 
ciation baa  defended  In  court  those  persons 
who  have  defended  themselves  and  their 
bomea  witb  firearms.  Extradition  cases  are 
not  aa  frequent  or  as  fashionable  as  they 
once  were,  but  In  past  years  we  have  fought 
tbe  extradition  of  men  who  had  used  fire- 
mrms  to  defend  themselves  when  attacked. 

We  freed  seventy-nine  Arkansas  share- 
CToppen  In  a  foiur-year  court  battle  begin- 
ning in  1919.  Ttaey  had  returned  gunfire 
directed  at  a  meeting  they  were  holding  In  a 
chnrcb. 

We  employed  the  late  Clarence  Darrow  In 
1928  to  defend  a  man  and  his  family  when 
a  member  of  a  mob  threatening  his  newly- 
purcbased  Detroit  home  was  shot  and  killed. 
The  NAACP  has  subscribed  to  nonviolence 
«a  a  humane  as  well  as  a  practical  necessity 
in  the  re*Utlea  of  the  American  scene,  but 
w  b»T«  never  required  this  as  a  deep  per- 
sonal ccnunltment  of  our  members.  We 
never  signed  a  pact  either  on  F>aper  or  In 
oar  hearts  to  turn  the  other  cheek  forever 
•nd  ever  when  we  were  assaulted. 

But  neltber  have  we  couched  a  policy  of 
manly  realatance  in  such  a  way  that  our 
membera  and  supporters  felt  compelled  to 
maintain  tbemaelves  In  an  armed  state, 
ready  to  retaliate  instantly  and  Ui  kind 
vbenever  attacked.  We  venture  the  obeerva- 
tloii  tbat  such  a  publicized  posture  covtld 
MTT*  to  sUr  counter-planning,  counter-ac- 
tion and  possible  conflict.  If  carried  out 
literally  a*  Instant  retaliation,  in  cases  ad- 
Judged  by  aggrieved  persons  to  have  been 
grosdy  unjust,  this  policy  could  produce — 
In  extreme  sttaations — lynch  Ings.  or.  In  bet- 
ter-sounding phraseology,  private,  vigilante 
Tengeance. 

Moreover,  in  attempting  to  substitute  for 
derelict  law  enforcement  nutcbinery,  the  pol- 
icy entails  the  risk  of  a  broader,  more  in- 
discriminate crackdown  by  law  officers  under 
the  ready-made  excuse  of  restoring  law  and 
order. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  pro- 
claimed protective  violence  is  as  likely  to 
•ncourage  counter- violence  as  it  Is  to  dls- 
eoorage  violent  persecution. 

But  Xtab  more  serious  division  In  tbe  civil 
rights  movement  Is  tbe  one  posed  by  a  word 
formulation  that  Impllee  clearly  a  difference 
in  goals. 

No  matter  how  endlessly  they  try  to  ex- 
plain It,  the  term  "black  power"  means  antt- 
vhite  power.  In  a  racially  plursUlstic  society, 
tbe  concept,  the  formation  and  the  exercise 
at  an  ethnically-tagged  power,  means  opposi- 
tion to  other  ethnic  powers,  Just  as  the  term 
"wlilte  supremacy"  means  subjection  of  all 
non-white  people.  In  the  black-white  rela- 
tionship, It  has  to  mean  that  every  other 
ethnic  power  Is  the  rival  and  the  antagonist 
of  "black  power."  It  ha*  to  mean  "going- 
it-alone."     It  has  to  mean  separatism. 

Now.  separatism,  whether  on  the  rarefied 
debats  level  of  "black  power"  or  on  the  wish- 
ful level  ol  a  secessionist  Freedom  City  in 
Watts,  offer*  a  disadvantaged  minority  little 
except  the  '•haru-*  vo  shrivel  and  die. 

The  only  possible  dividend  of  "black  power" 
is  embodied  in  Its  offer  to  millions  of  frus- 
trated and  deprived  and  persecuted  black 
pcofrie  of  a  solace,  a  tren>endous  psycbo- 
loglcal  lift,  quite  apart  from  its  political 
and  economic  impllcaltons. 

Ideoiogleany  It  dictates  "up  with  black 
and  down  with  white"  in  precisely  the  same 
faahlon  ttiat  South  Africa  reverses  that 
slogan. 

It  is  a  reverse  Mississippi,  a  reverse  Hitler, 
a  reverse  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

M  theas  w««  erll  In  our  Judgment,  what 
virtue  can  be  claimed  for  black  over  whlteT 


If.  as  some  proponents  claim,  this  concept 
Instills  pride  of  race,  cannot  this  pride  be 
taught  without  preachuig  hatred  or  suprem- 
acy based  upon  race? 

Though  It  be  clarified  and  clarified  again, 
"black  power"  Ln  the  quick,  uncritical  and 
hlglily  emotional  adoption  It  has  received 
from  .some  secrnienf;  of  a  beleaguered  people 
CiUi  mean  '.n  tlie  end  only  black  death.  Even 
If,  through  .some  miracle,  It  should  be  en- 
throned brtelly  Ln  an  isolated  area,  the  human 
spirit,  which  knows  r.r>  color  or  geography  or 
time,  wuuld  die  a  little,  leavmg  for  wiser 
and  stronger  and  more  compassionate  men 
tile  painful  be«iine  Ixick  to  me  upward  trail. 

We  of  the  N.^ACP  wUl  have  none  of  titis. 
We  have  fought  it  too  long.  It  Is  the  ranging 
of  race  against  rare  on  tiie  irrelevant  ba.sis  of 
skin  color.  It  is  the  father  of  hatred  and  the 
mother  of  violence. 

It  Is  the  wicked  fanataclsm  wh'.rh  has 
Bwellt'cl  our  tear?,  broken  oiu:  bodie-s.  squeezed 
our  heiut^  and  taken  the  blood  of  our  black 
and  white  ioved  ones.  It  shitU  not  now 
poison  our  forward  march. 

We  seek,  therefore,  as  we  have  sought  these 
many  years,  the  inclusion  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans in  the  nation's  life,  not  their  exclusion. 
This  is  our  land,  as  much  so  as  It  Is  any 
American's — every  squ.ire  foot  of  every  city 
and  town  and  village.  The  task  of  winning 
our  share  is  not  the  easy  one  of  disengage- 
ment and  flight,  but  the  hard  one  of  work, 
of  short  as  well  as  long  Jiunp.s.  of  disap- 
polatmti.ls,  and  of  sweet  succes-ses. 

In  our  Fight  for  Freedom  we  choose: 

1,  The  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  bal- 
lot, the  piu-tlcipalion  of  tree  men  In  their 
government,  ixith  as  voters  and  as  honorable 
and  competent  elected  and  appolnt.ed  public 
servants.  Year  in  and  year  out,  the  NAACP 
voter  regLstratir)n  work  has  proceeded.  No 
one  except  the  Federal  Goveriunent  lias  reg- 
istered more  Negro  voters  In  Mississippi  than 
the  NA.\CP.  In  six  weeks  last  summer  more 
than  twenty  thousand  new  mimes  were  added 
by  our  workers  alone,  with  additional  thou- 
sands during  an  intensive  renewal  last  win- 
ter. Tliat  work  Is  continuing  under  Uie  lead- 
ership of  our  Missi-isippl  Bt.vte  president.  Dr. 
Aaron  Henry,  and  of  our  state  director, 
Cliarles  Evers.  Later  this  month  a  summer 
task  force  will  be  at  work  In  Louisiana.  Al- 
ready our  South  Carolina  NAACP  is  btisy  on 
registration,  as  is  our  Alabama  organization. 

We  are  aware  that  a  Louisiana  young  man, 
born  along  the  Mississippi  border,  has  been 
named  and  confirmed  as  one  of  the  seven  gov- 
ernors of  the  Feder.kl  Reserve  Bank.  We  know 
that  his  extraordinary  ability  finally  tipped 
the  scales,  but  we  know  also,  Uvat,  without 
ballot  power,  he  would  not  even  have  been 
on  the  scales  ready  to  be  tipped, 

2.  We  choose  employment  for  our  people — • 
Jobs  not  hidden  by  racial  labels  or  euphe- 
misms, not  limited  by  racial  restrictions  In  ac- 
cess and  promotion,  whether  by  employers  or 
organized  labor.  We  c<jmmend  a  growing 
number  of  corporations  for  expanding  their 
employment  of  .Vegro  appllcmts  l.n  technical 
and  professional  p<^'«,  but  we  In.slst  that 
only  the  surface  has  been  scratched. 

We  commend  the  "good  guys"  amonc;  the 
trade  unions  for  the  improvement  In  oppor- 
tunities and  advancement  for  the  Negro 
worker,  but  we  condemn  the  policies  of  some 
unions  which  have  eitlier  barred  or  heavily 
handicapped  the  Negro  worker,  Negro  em- 
ployment is  in  a  crisis  stage.  The  rate  of 
unemployment  ranges  from  twice  that  of 
whites  to  fo-JT  and  five  times  the  white  rate 
in  some  areas.  The  answer  to  the  complaint 
of  employers  that  workers  are  not  trained  Is 
to  Institute  In-plant  training.  Just  as  they 
have  In  other  shortages.  The  apprentice 
training  stranglehold  must  be  broken,  the 
racially  separate  seniority  llnea.  the  stlil-per- 
slstlng  segregated  local  and  the  remaining 
crude  segregation  In  plant  facilities  must  be 
abolished.  The  demonstrations  before  the 
U.S.  Steel  Corporation  offices  and  plants  iia- 


der  the  cooperative  leadership  of  Dr.  John 
Nixon,  our  Alabama  president,  and  Henry 
Smith,  our  Pennsylvania  president,  had  wide 
and  beneficial  impact. 

The  Negro  migrant  worker,  the  forgotten 
man  in  the  employment  picture,  must  have 
attention. 

In  the  Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles  last 
yeivr  the  unemployment  rate  was  more  than 
30  per  cent,  a  rate  higher  than  that  during 
the  great,  nationwide  Depression  of  the 
Nineteen  Tliirtles.  The  Negro  teenage  r.iie 
is  nearly  25  per  cent  as  against  18  per  cent  tor 
white  teenagers. 

Negro  employment  Is  a  disaster  area  de- 
manding the  strict  enforcement  of  Title  'VII 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rlghte  Act.  The  NAACP  has 
filed  more  than  one  thousand  complaints 
with  tlie  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  and  will  file  more  until  the  law 
accomplishes  what  It  was  enacted  to  do.  As 
evidence  of  his  continuing  concern.  Congress- 
man Augustus  Hawkins  of  Los  Angeles  suc- 
ceeded In  having  his  bill  relating  to  Federal 
employment  passed  by  the  House  as  an 
amendment  to  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

3.  We  choose  to  combat  the  color  line  In 
housing.  In  one  breath  our  opinion-makers 
decry  the  existence  of  the  poverty  and  filth 
and  crime  and  degradation  of  the  slums,  but 
In  the  next  they  decry  low-cost  housing  and 
fair  housing  laws.  Here  In  California  the 
hysteria  over  whether  Negro  Americans 
should  live  In  gullies  or  be  pushed  into  the 
sea  reached  the  Proposition  14  stage  which 
the  state's  highest  court  has  declared  uncon- 
stitutloiaal.  But  who  cares  about  the  Con- 
stitution when  a  Negro  might  l>e  enabled  to 
move  into  the  neighborhood?  One  could 
think  black  Americans  were  men  from  Mars. 
Iitstead,  we  have  been  here,  side  by  side  with 
the  white  folks  (some  of  whom  Just  got 
here),   for  345  years. 

They  tell  us  to  work  h.ird  and  save  our 
money,  to  go  to  school  and  prepare  ourselves, 
to  be  "responsible,"  to  rear  and  educate  our 
children  in  a  wholesome  and  directed  family 
atmosphere,  to  achieve,  to  "get  up  In  the 
world." 

After  we  do  all  this,  they  look  us  In  the 
eye  and  bar  us  from  renting  or  buying  a 
home  that  matches  our  achievements  and 
one  in  keeping  with  our  aspirations  for  fur- 
ther advancement. 

Some  public  officials.  Including  mayors  of 
cities,  and  many  candidates  for  election  to 
public  office  are  not  above  public  double  talk 
and  private  single  talk  on  this  Issue.  Any 
candidate  who  orates  about  basic  American- 
ism or  "the  American  way,"  but  who  hems 
and  haws  over  fair  hoiislng  legislation  is  no 
friend  of  the  Negro  citizen. 

The  Administration's  civil  rights  bill  of 
1966  with  its  vital  section  barring  discrimi- 
nation In  the  rental  or  sale  of  housing  must 
be  enacted  with  the  amendment,  already  In- 
serted by  the  committee,  providing  for  ad- 
ministrative redress  as  well  as  court  action. 

Your  Congre^asmen  and  Senators  are  at 
home  until  July  11  celebrating  Indejjendence 
Day— Freedom  Day  for  the  United  States. 
See  them  or  have  your  branch  officers  back 
home  see  them  In  person.  Urge  them  to  rub 
some  freedom  off  on  twenty  million  loyal 
Americans  by  voting  for  a  strong  civil  rights 
bill.  Of  course  the  section  on  punishhig  In 
the  Federal  courts  those  who  attack  civil 
rights  workers  must  pass.  And  we  must  have 
Indemnification  for  victims. 

4.  Most  of  all,  we  choose  to  secure  unsegre- 
gated,  high  quality  public  education  for  our- 
selves and  our  children.  A  new  report,  made 
public  only  last  week.  Is  a  Jolt  for  anyone 
who  thought  the  1954  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion or  subsequent  legislation  solved  tbe 
problem. 

The  repwrt  says  officially  and  professionally 
what  we  have  contended  aJl  along;  that  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools  are  Inferior  to 
those  attended  largely  by  whites.    Also  that 
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the  achievement  gap  widens  between  the  first 
grade  and  the  twelfth.  In  other  words,  the 
longer  our  children  attend  racially  segregated 
schools,  the  farther  they  fall  behind  white 
children. 

And,  lest  the  non-Southerners  feel  smug, 
tlie  report  found  that  segregation  for  both 
whites  and  Negroes  is  more  complete  In  the 
South,  but  "is  extensive  in  other  regions 
where  the  Negro  population  is  concentrated: 
the  urban  North.  Midwest  and  West." 

The  Federal  Government,  who-se  OfBce  of 
Education  has  made  some  strong  statements, 
must  follow  up  wtih  a  strong  enforcement 
of  Title  VI  of  the  1964  law.  The  empty 
promises  of  school  officials  and  the  defiance 
of  the  whole  State  of  Alabama  must  not  be 
accepted  meekly  by  Federal  officials.  The 
furor  over  the  guidelines  Lssued  by  HEW 
Is  another  version  of  the  Dixie  bluff  on  race 
which  has  worked  so  well  for  so  many  dec- 
ades. The  guidelines  are  mild.  Tliey  are 
legal  and  not  Illegal  as  Governor  Wallace 
proclalm.ed  to  his  state's  educators.  They 
^  ask  the  Southerners  to  do  what  Is  for  them 
a  strange  thing:  obey  the  school  desegrega- 
tion law.  On  this  point  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  not  yield.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Depiwtment  of  Justice  must 
back  up  resolutely  the  legality  of  Federal 
action.     Tliere  can  be  no  temporizing. 

Out.side  the  South  the  call  is  for  unrelent- 
ing activity  to  wipe  out  de  facto  school  seg- 
regation. Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  proved 
to  be  the  Mississippi  of  the  North.  In  fact, 
in  fairness  to  Mississippi  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  starting  points  and  traditions  of 
the  two  places,  Boston  Is  below  Mississippi 
on  this  issue.  The  detAlls,  the  traps,  the 
methods  and  the  progress  •will  be  covered  In 
workshop  discussions,  but  here  It  must  be 
said  that  before  we  can  get  Jobs  to  earn  In- 
creased Income  to  buy  and  rent  better 
homes,  before  we  can  contribute  to  the  en- 
richment of  our  nation,  we  must  have  free 
access  to  quality  education. 

The  man  who  shoots  and  burns  and  drowns 
us  U  surely  our  enemy,  but  so  Is  he  who 
cripples  our  children  for  life  with  Inferior 
public   education. 

5.  We  also  choose  to  wrestle  with  the  com- 
plex problems  of  urban  life,  all  of  which  In- 
clude an  attitude  toward  and  a  treatment 
of  millions  of  Negro  citizens.  The  solution 
of  urban  problems  will  become  the  solution 
of  living  In  the  Last  third  of  our  century 
since  more  than  70  per  cent  of  Americans 
now  live  In  urban  communities. 

If  it  has  been  asked  once,  it  has  been 
asked  a  hundred  times:  Are  we  going  to  have 
a  long,  hot  summer?  The  answer  has  many 
facets,  some  extremely  complex  and  difflcuU. 
But  one  quick  answer  U  that  the  police 
everywhere  can  make  or  break  urban  racial 
tensions  by  their  conduct  toward  minority 
group  cltiaens. 

Last  summer  you  had  here  an  upheaval 
that  shook  the  world.  To  many  of  us  who 
looked  from  afar.  It  appeared  to  be  a  wild, 
senseless  rampage  of  hate  and  destruction! 
But  that  was  far  from  the  whole  truth. 

There  was  power  in  Watts,  piled  up  and 
packed  down  through  the  years:  wide-scale 
unemployment,  both  adult  and  teenage  slum 
hotising,  crowded  schooUs,  non-exlst«nt 
heelth  facilities.  Inadequate  transportation 
and— the  Parker  police  attitude.  Everyone 
was  suspect  and  everyone  was  subject  to 
harassment  In  one  form  or  another.  The 
community  smoldered  imder  the  peculiar 
brand  that  pohce  place  upon  a  whole  section 
With  their  constant  sirens,  their  contemptu- 
ous searches,  their  rough  talk,  their  ready 
guns  and  their  general  "Godalmlghtlness " 
The  lesson  they  and  city  officials  have 
learned  from  last  year  is  to  seek  not  correc- 
tion and  Improvement,  but  still  more  repres- 
«ion.  Mayor  Torty  and  whoever  writes  his 
•cnpts  testlfled  In  Sacramento  In  support  ot 
•  so-called  rlot-control  bUI. 


The  only  thing  one  has  to  remember  about 
this  bill  Is  th.at  it  would  allow  a  pollcemaji 
to  Judge  whether  an  utt-erance  or  an  act  Is 
an  Incitement  to  riot!    On  his  own  Judgment 

he  could  arrest  or  club  or  otherwise  deter 

or  shoot — a  person  whom  he  (not  the  law 
or  the  courts)  deemed  to  be  an  Inciter  of 
riot.  Down  the  drain  goes  freedom  of  speech 
and  down.  too.  possibly,  goes  a  life. 

The  McCone  Report  on  the  1965  riot  called 
for  "costly  and  extreme"  rfn>edies  for  Watts, 
undertaken  with  a  "revolutionary  attitude  '' 
The  answer  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  was  to 
vote  down  a  liospitul  bond  issue.  The  answer 
of  Mayor  Yorty  and  of  his  man,  Chief  Parker 
Is  a  tr..nipling-tough  riot-control  bill  which! 
if  enacted,  would  loose  the  polic*.  almost 
without  restraint,  upon  a  populace  sick  to 
death— literally —of  race  control.  To  blot  out 
any  remaining  fitful  light,  one  of  the  guber- 
natorial candidates,  full  of  disavowals.  U  the 
darling  of  Uiose  ultru-conservatives  who  be- 
lieve in  Iron  control  of  what  they  call  "vio- 
lence in  the  streets'— their  code  name  for 
Negroes. 

If  this  Is  the  best  thing  a  great  city  can 
bring  to  a  hard  urban  problem,  one  largely 
of  its  own  making,  then  God  pity  both  the 
whites  and  the  Negroes! 

We  have  no  panacea  for  all  these  prob- 
lems. We  do  not  proclaim  that  what  we 
declare  here  this  week  is  going  to  change  the 
course  of  the  whole  civil  rights  movement 
We  do  not  know  all  the  answers  to  the 
George  Wallace  problem  In  Alabama,  the 
James  Eastland  problem  in  Mississippi,  or  to 
the  Boston,  Massachusetts,  school  committee 
and  Its  Louise  Day  Hicks  problem.  We  cer- 
tainly don't  know  the  answers  to  foreign 
policy  and  to  tax  and  interest  rale  puzzlers 
But  In  this  unsettled  time  when  shifts  are 
the  order  of  the  day  and  when  change  Is  In 
the  air,  we  can  sail  our  NAACP  ship  "steady 
as  she  goes,"  with  more  drive  to  the  turbines 
more  skill  at  the  wheel,  but  no  fancy  capers 
for  the  sake  of  capers. 

We  can  follow  down  Into  each  community 
the  really  advanced  blueprint  of  the  White 
House  Conference  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights  " 
which  covered  four  principal  areas :  economic 
security  and  welfare,  education,  housing 
and  the  administration  of  Justice 

We  can  expand  and  point  up  the  com- 
munity  services  of  our  NAACP  branches 
each  of  Which  Is,  in  reality,  a  citizenship 
clinic.  Just  as  medical  clinics  need  special- 
ists to  cure  physical  Ills,  so  our  branch  clinics 
should  recruit  volunteer  specialists  to  diag- 
nose and  minister  to  social  Ills. 

We  must  involve  people  In  the  communi- 
ties In  the  solution  of  our  problem— not  lim- 
iting ourselves  to  our  church  or  lodge  or  club 
group. 

We  must  keep  the  pressure  on  our  local  and 
state  education  systems  through  the  employ- 
ment of  every  legitimate  technique:  protests 
surveys,  discussions,  demonstrations,  picket- 
ing and  negotiation.  Nothing  should  be 
overlooked  In  fighting  for  better  education 
Be  persistent  and  ornery;  this  will  be  good 
for  the  lethargic  educational  establlshm.ent 
and  will  aid  the  whole  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation. *^ 

Our  branches  are  at  work  In  their  terri- 
tories. In  Baltimore,  the  NAACP  won  a  case 
against  the  police  commissioner  which  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  declared 
revealed  the  most  flagrant  police  practices 
ever  to  come  before  the  court.  The  Blair 
County,  PeniLsylvanla,  NAACP  is  busy  root- 
ing out  the  remaining  discrimination  In 
public  accommodations  in  Clearfield,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Wilmington,  Ohio,  NAACP  has  a  pro- 
gram for  tutoring  adults  and  drop-outs  and 
has  recruited  college  professors  and  students 
and  textbooks  to  make  the  project  effective 
The  Bay  City,  Michigan,  NAACP  also  has  a 
tutorial  program  underway  as  well  as  con- 
Onuous  work  on  Industrial  employment  prac- 
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tlces  and  housing  The  Stillwater,  Okla- 
homa, NAACP  is  active  on  a  child  care  center 
project  and  on  high  school  desegregation. 

And  the  Montgomery  Countv,  West  Vir- 
ginia, NA.\CP,  bless  its  heart,  ls'll2  per  cent 
al5ove  last  year  in  membership  and  600  per 
cent  above  last  year  in  funds  raised. 

Tl-iiny-cnie  branches  found  time  and  funds 
to  be  present  at  the  Meredith  march  r.a'.Iy  in 
Jackson.  Mississippi,  even  though  the  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  last  minute,  was  In.sulted  by 
the  barring  of  Charles  Evers  as  an  NAACP 
spokesman. 

Tliis  IS  only  p.\rt  of  the  chronicle  of  "steady 
as  she  goes."  In  a  world  where  the  Mavor  of 
Los  Antzeles  Is  yelling  "not  control,"  where 
Rhodesia  says  "never!"  to  black  representa- 
tion while  in  America  SNCC  raises  the  chant 
of  black  power  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  long  last  is  committed,  but  both  the 
far  right  and  the  far  left  offer  vocal  and  vi- 
cious objection,  someone  has  to  drive  the 
long  haul  toward  the  group  goal  of  Nepro 
Americans  anc'  the  larger  Ideal  of  our  voung 
nation. 

Our  objective  Is  ba.slcally  as  It  was  laid 
down  In  1909  by  the  Interracial  founders  of 
our  NAACP,  Back  there  W^llllam  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison expressed  the  strong  feeling  that  the 
first  NAACP  conference  "will  utter  no  unccr- 
t.ain  sotmd  on  any  point  affecting  the  vital 
subject.  No  part  of  It  is  too  delicate  for 
plain  speech.  Tiie  republican  experiment  is 
at  stake,  every  tolerated  wrong  to  the  Negro 
reacting  with  double  force  upon  wlilte  citi- 
zens guilty  of  faithlessness  to  their 
brothers," 

As  it  was  then,  so  it  is  today.  Tlie  repub- 
lican experiment  Is  at  stake  in  1966.  More 
than  that,  the  dream  of  a  brotherhood  In 
equality  and  Justice  is  Imperiled. 

Our  fraternity  tonight,  as  It  was  then,  la 
the  fraternity  of  man.  not  the  white,  or 
brown,  or  yellow,  or  black  man,  but  man. 


Tributes  to  Capitol  Physicians  Adm. 
George  W,  Calver  and  Capt.  R.  J.  Pear- 
son, Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  Tith  deep  regret  that  Members  of 
Congress  learned  of  the  retirement  of 
Adm.  George  W.  Calver  as  Capitol 
Physician.  For  almost  four  decades. 
Dr.  Calver  ministered  to  our  needs  with 
devotion  and  skill.  He  has  been  a  trusted 
friend  and  medical  adviser  to  many  leg- 
islators dovm  through  t^e  years.  His 
ser\-ice  was  not  only  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Navy,  but  of  the 
Congress  as  well.  Both  institutions 
were  fortunate  to  have  had  such  a  fine 
man  and  competent  doctor  in  the  Capi- 
tol. Dr.  Calver  will  be  missed  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  he  should  know,  as  he  departs, 
that  he  will  take  with  him  our  deepest 
thanks  for  his  outstanding  service  and 
our  best  wLshes  for  his  retirement  years. 

Dr.  Calver's  successor  will  be  Dr.  R. 
J.  Pearson,  Jr.,  a  Navy  captain,  who  is 
well  qualified  to  serve  as  Capitol  Physi- 
cian. Captain  Pearson  received  his 
medical  degree  from  Emory  University 
in  AtlanU,  interned  at  Kings  County 
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Hospital  In  BroOkJyn,  and  trained  In 
Internal  medicine  at  Grady  Hospital  In 
Atlanta.  Subsequently,  he  spent  a  year 
at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  where 
he  received  training  In  cardiovascular 
disease  from  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White. 

Dr.  Pearson's  naval  duties  have  In- 
cluded assignments  as  chief  of  the  medi- 
cal service  at  the  naval  hospitals  in  both 
Beaufort  and  Charleston,  S.C..  and  in 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  as  chief  of  the 
Cardiology  Service  at  the  National 
Naval  Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
In  addition,  he  has  been  a  teacher  on  the 
cardiology  staff  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. He  Is  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  College  of  Cardiology, 
American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
American  Heart  Association. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ex- 
tending to  Dr.  Pearson  a  cordial  welcome 
to  his  new  position  as  Capitol  Physician. 
Hopefully,  he  will  find  his  new  job  re- 
warding. Certainly,  we  look  forward  to 
his  association  with  us  in  the  Congress. 


Resoludoas  Adopted  by  International  As- 
sociation of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conserva- 
tion Commissioners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

'  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord resolutions  Nos.  18  through  23  which 
were  adopted  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conser\atlon 
Commissioners  at  their  recent  meeting 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo. : 

KESOLTTTION       IB.       ESTABLISHMENT      OF      WATER 
BANK     FOR     SMALL    WATERSHEDS 

Whereas,  a  wat«r  bank  for  small  water- 
sheds Is  eesenttal  to  hold  runoff  water  rather 
than  removing  It  rapidly  through  channeliza- 
tion: to  ftinnel  excess  water  Into  selected 
basins  and  detention  reeervolrs  thereby  aid- 
ing landowners  and  reducing  flood  hazards: 
to  enhance  recharge  of  ground  waters  and 
aquatic  habitat  especially  valuable  for  water- 
fowl breeding:  and 

Whereas,  such  wetlands  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  local  wildlife  species  In  addition  to 
migratory  waterfowl  for  which  such  habitat 
Is  essentiaJ  and  ol  primary  concern  espe- 
cially In  the  Southeast  and  other  p>arts  of  the 
Atlantic   and   Mississippi   Flsnvays;    and. 

Whereas,  draining  and  clearing  of  such 
wetlands  usually  results  In  permanent  de- 
struction and  habitat  loss  which  often  Is 
accelerated  through  government  subsidies 
for  the  questionable  purpose  of  increasing 
agricultural  production: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game.  Pish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners: 

1.  Urges  prompt  endorsement  of  the  water 
bank  concept  to  retain  runoff  waters  within 
small  watersheds  as  long  as  possible. 

2.  Encourages  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  all  other  concerned  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  promote  the  water  bank 
concept  with  associated  incentive  payments 


for  private  land-owners  for  wise  m.in.'ige- 
ment  of  water,  land,  flsh  and  other  wildlife 
within    small    watersheds, 

3  Recommends  that  Wetland  T>p€'s  I  and 
Vn,  which  are  Federal  categories  for  Bot- 
t«;>niland  Harclwoi:>ds  and  Wooded  Sw.omps 
respectively,  be  Included  among  those  types 
for  which  drainage  suijsldies  In  the  form  of 
finanrial  asslst.ir.ce  and  technical  assi.stance 
are  denied 

RESOLLTIO.V  19.  ACCESS  TO  FEDERAL  LANDS 

Whereas,  the  Liind  and  Water  Conservation 
Ftmd  Act  Is  designed,  among  other  things,  to 
as.=  ure  access  to  outdoor  recreational  re- 
sources:  and. 

Whereas,    accessibility    of    public    lands   to  . 
the    pviblic    for    recreational    purposes    is    a 
mounting  problem:   and. 

Whereas,  each  year,  more  and  more  private 
l.ind'jwner.';  iire  controlling  access  to  federal 
lands  by  charging  fees  to  enter  or  to  cross 
their  lands,  or  by  leasing  exclusive  recrea- 
tional rights  on  their  lands,  or  by  outright 
prohibition  of  access,  thereby  excluding  the 
public  or  causing  them  extra  expen.se  and 
hardship: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
International  Association  of  Grme,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1964.  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  money  from  the  federal  portion  of 
the  Ftmd  may  be  used  W  acquire  easements 
or  land-s  for  the  purpose  of  providing  public 
acce.ss  to  federal  lands  which  have  been 
cl;v<;sifled  for  retention  in  federal  ownership 
and  which  possess  significant  value  for  out- 
door recreation. 

RESOLtmON    20.     POSITION    ON    FFDFP.AL 
LEGISLATIO.N 

Whereas,  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners 
is  vitally  concerned  with  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  conservation; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commlsioners  is  opposed  to 
the  following  legislation  now  pending  before 
Congress 

1  Restrictive  Firearms  Regulations  as  typi- 
fitd  by  S  1592  and  any  other  unreasonaijle 
restrictions  on  long  guns. 

2.  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp 
lncre;u>es  as  provided  in  H  R    14136. 

3.  Elimin:ition  of  the  Federal  Excise  Tax 
on  sport  fisl'.ing  tackle  as  provided  in  H.R. 
15618. 

4  Metal  Mining  Subsidies  as  provided 
In  S.  1377  unless  they  are  conditioned  upon 
adequate  pollution  control  by  the  recipients 
of  such  subsidies 

5.  Establishment  of  Sonoran  Desert  Na- 
tional Park  as  provided  in  H  R.  11695  unless 
the  Cabeza  Prieta  Game  Range  and  National 
Land  Reserve  areas  ,ire  retained  under  exist- 
ing agency  control 

6.  Enlargement  of  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  as  provided  in  H.R.  14176  as  related  to 
the  transfer  of  agency  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Game  Preserve  and 
the  Kaibab  National   Forest. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Interna- 
tional A.ssociation  of  Game.  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  supports  the  fol- 
lowing legislation  now  pending  before  Con- 
gr?ss : 

1.  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  iH.R. 
51). 

2.  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
(S  936). 

3  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore 
(HR  86781. 

4  Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  (HR, 
7524 ) . 

5.  Bichorn  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area   (S    491   and  HJl.  2778). 

6,  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park 
(HR  698). 


7.  Protection  of  Endangered  Species  of 
Wr.dlife    (H.R.  9424). 

8.  Strengthening  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (S.  2947  and  H  R. 
16076  I . 

9.  Strengthening  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (S. 
3112). 

10.  Protection  of  fur  seals  and  sea  ott^r 
on  the  high  seas  (S.  2102  and  H.R.  9602). 

11.  Establishnient  of  a  National  System  of 
Estuarine  Areas  CH.R,  13447). 

12,'  Extension  *of  United  States  fisheries 
Jurisdiction  to  twelve  miles  (S  2218  and  H.R, 
14961). 

13.  Extension  of  the  emergency  waterfowl 
wetlands  loan  program,  with  allocations  to 
states  (S,  3308  and  HR.  13495 ) . 

14.  Establishment  of  a  Redwood  National 
Park  approximately  45,000  acres  In  size,  with 
any  other  acquisitions  to  be  funded  from 
monies  other  than  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund. 

15.  Using  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
F\inds  to  acquire  public  access  to  Federal 
lands  for  recreational  purpose.s  (H.R.  17662). 

16.  Extending  and  strengthening  wildlife 
laws  and  their  enforcement   (S.  3475). 

17.  Establishing  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission to  review  water  problems  (S.  3107 
andH.R.  14151). 

18.  Establishing  a  Wild  or  Scenic  Rivers 
Preservation  System  (HR,  12797  and  S.  1446). 

Be  it  further  resolved  tliat  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Game.  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  directs  Its  officers 
and  urges  its  members  to  advise  the  ap- 
propriate committees  and  members  of  Con- 
gress of  this  Resoltition. 

RESOLUTION     21,    HONORING     SETH     GORDON 

Whereas,  the  by-laws  of  the  International 
Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  provide  for  the  recognition 
of  outstanding  service  rendered  by  a  con- 
servation administrator;  and, 

Whereas,  this  authority  has  been  used 
sparingly  in  recognizing  those  who  have,  by 
long  years  of  devotion  to  duty,  demonstrated 
outstanding  leadership,  willingness  to  aid 
in  the  administration  of  the  Association,  and, 
generally,  have  left  their  Influence  over  the 
people  of  North  America  who  administer  re- 
newable natural  resource  work: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game.  F^sh  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  that  Mr.  Seth  Gor- 
don, former  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  former  Director  of  the 
California  Pish  and  Game  Commission.  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Pish  and  Conservation  Ccmml.ssion- 
ers  fti  1940-41,  and  present  Genreal  Counsel 
for  the  Association,  a  diligent,  unselfish  and 
devoted  worker  for  the  Association,  mankind 
and  the  management  of  our  nattiral  re- 
sotirces,  be  extended  honorary  life  member- 
ships In  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners, 

RESOLtmON    22.    ArrRECIATlON 

Whereas,  the  56th  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  In  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  has 
been  an  outstanding  and  memorable  one: 
and. 

Where<is,  the  efforts  of  the  Program  and 
Arrangements  Committees  have  resulted  in 
one  of  our  moet^uccessful  conferences: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
International  Association  of  Game.  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  extends  its  ap- 
preciation to  Governor  Warren  E.  Hearnes.  to 
the  Missouri  Conservation  Commission,  to 
the  management  of  the  Muelebach  Hotel, 
and  to  all  the  others  for  the  m.iny  courtesies 
and  favors  which  contributed  so  much  to 
this  convention;   and. 

Be  it  ftu-ther  resolved  that  th.anks  and  ap- 
preciation be  extended  also  to  all  who  ap- 
peared on  the  program,  thereby  making  this 
convention  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and 
profitable  in  the  history  of  this  Association. 
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RESOLtmON  2.1,    REALIGNMENT  OF  SMALL  W.ITER- 
SHED    PROGRAM.    PTTBLIC    LAW    566 

Whereas,  the  origirml  Intent  of  the  Public 
Law  566  program  was  to  attain  the  wisest 
use  of  all  resources  within  indivldiuU 
watershed.^:  and. 

Whereas,  this  concept  recognized  the  de- 
sira»3illty  and  necessity  of  coordination  efforts 
between  landowners,  various  government 
agencies  and  scientific  di.sciplines;  and. 

Whereas,  these  original  concepts  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  soundest  approach  to  effec- 
tive resource  management  in  the  public  in- 
terest: and. 

Whereas,  experience  lias  revealed  that  ad- 
ministration of  the  .-mall  watershed  program 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  resulted 
In  deviations  from  weil-rounded  resource 
management  principles  m  the  form  of: 

1,  Destruction  of  essential  natural  wildlife 
habitat  that  could  yield  public  benefits  if 
preserved. 

2  Insufficient  emphasis  on  the  application 
of  land  treatment  practices  before  water 
control  structures  are  installed. 

3-  Accelerating  the  movement  of  water  in- 
stead of  emphasising  water  retention. 

4  Failure  to  provide  adequate  public  ac- 
rees.  in  recogni'ion  of  the  legitimate  public 
Interest  justified  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Inter- 
national A.^sociaticn  of  Game.  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  that  the  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  .SerUce  be  urged  to  realign  their 
administrative  guidelines  and  procedures  to: 

1.  Encourage  greater  participation  of  State 
Conservation  Departments  in  Initial  planning 
of  watersheds. 

2.  Preserve  essential  tvpes  of  natural  habi- 
tat. 

3.  Develop  fi:,h  and  wildhfe  habitat  while 
holding  water  within  watersheds. 

4.  Mitigate  fully  for  valuable  natural  habi- 
tat destroyed  directly  and  indirectly  as  a  re- 
sult of  construction. 

5.  Give  additional  emphasis  to  land  treat- 
ment practices  before  water  control  struc- 
tures arc  installed. 


A  Sleeping  Giant  Is  Awakening  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley 

EXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TEy:AS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  sleeping  giant  is  awakening.  The 
Mexican -American  f  aim  workers  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  have  be?un  a  cam- 
paign which  will  not  end  until  they 
achieve  a  just  minimum  wage  for  their 
toil. 

Erasmo  Andrade,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Valley  Workers  Assistance 
Committees,  told  an  Austin  audience  last 
Thursday  that  the  average  annual  in- 
come of  the  600  strikers  in  Rio  Grande 
City  before  they  went  on  strike  was  $867. 
In  an  age  of  affluence  such  as  most  of 
us  enjoy  today,  it  is  a  disgrace  for  such 
conditions  to  exist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  Mr.  Andrade's  speech  from  the 
October  20  Dally  Texan  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 


Migrants    Pi^n    La    Marcha— Farmworkers 

Said  Too  Low  in  Income  Level 

(By  Frances  Barton) 

Of  the  167,000  migrants  living  in  Texas, 
37  per  cent  are  living  below  the  $3,000  pov- 
erty income  level,  while  only  21  per  cent  of 
the  entire  nation  Is  in  this  same  category, 
Era.smo  Andrade  said  Wednesday. 

The  average  annual  Income  of  the  600 
strikers  In  Rio  Grande  City  before  they  quit 
working  was  $867,  Andrade,  ch,airman  of  the 
statewide  Council  of  Valley  Workers  Assist- 
ance Committees,  continued.  He  addressed 
the  first  meeting  of  the  University  chapter 
of  the  V.illey  Workers  Assistance  Comjnlt- 
tee. 

■The  people  who  work  the  hardest  for  the 
wealth  of  the  country  do  not  reap  their  ja-^t 
fruits,"  he  said. 

Andrade  listed  four  major  problems  that 
all  migrant.s  and  those  striking  encounter. 

Crops  have  been  p.irtially  ruined  because 
of  too  much  rain,  so  there  is  lers  need  for 
laborers  than  usual. 

Migrants  who  traveled  North  are  beginning 
to  return  to  Texas — a  condition  which  causes 
a  labor  surplus. 

Mexican  nationals  cross  the  border  under 
a  72-hour  visa  and  American  citizens  living 
in  Mexico  commute,  thereby  increasing  the 
surplus,  and  breaking  the  picket  lines  of  the 
strikers  to  work  in  the  fields. 

Because  of  the  increasing  number  of  mi- 
grants and  mechanization  of  harvesting 
techniques,  job  demands  are  less,  the  migrant 
must  worry  only  about  his  next  meal,  and 
the  cycle  continues. 

Besides  helping  provide  food  and  clothing 
for  the  strikers,  the  Committee  will  guide 
pressure  for  the  passage  of  a  minimum-wage 
bill. 

Slate  Rep.  Lauro  Cruz  of  Houston  and 
State  Senate  candidate  Joe  Bernal  of  San 
Antonio  plan  to  introduce  a  "Fair-Wage"  bill 
in  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 

Andrade  will  be  the  keynote  si>eaker  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco's  Latin  American 
Conference  Sunday.  New  York  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  will  be  the  banquet  speaker  at 
the  Conference. 

Andrade  said  he  will  Invite  Senator  Ken- 
nedy to  address  a  benefit  dinner  for  the  strik- 
ers Nov.  27  in  San  Antonio.  An  Invitation 
has  already  been  sent  to  Kennedy  by  the 
Bishop's  Committee  for  the  Spanish-Speak- 
ing. 


Law  Profesior'i  Statement  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activitiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22, 1966 
Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  1966,  Prof.  Vern  Countryman 
former  dean  of  the  University  of  Mexico' 
Law  School  and  presently  professor  of 
law  at  Harvard  University  Law  School 
debated  with  Francis  J.  McNamara  the 
staff  director  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  Law  School.  Grand  Fork, 
N.  Dak.  Professor  Countryman's  open- 
ing remarks  outline  the  constitutional 
and  civil  liberties  objectiwis  to  this  com- 
mittee. Since  this  issue  may  come 
before  us  on  the  first  day  of  the  90th 
Congress,  I  recommend  Professor  Coim- 
tryman's  statement  to  my  colleagues  for 
study  prior  to  that  day. 


The  statement  follows: 
For  more  than  twenty-eight  years  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties has  pursued  a  marathon  investigation 
of  "subversive  and  un-American  propaganda- 
In  the  United  States.  From  19:^8  thmugh 
1944.  under  the  chairmanship  o(  Martin  Dies, 
it  operated  as  a  special  invest:gating  com- 
mittee. Since  1945.  under  several  chairmen. 
It  has  operated  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  House.  During  that  time,  the  Com- 
mittee has  spent  more  than  $7,000,000  Its 
appropriation  for  1966  hit  a  new  high  of 
$42.'i.000  for  a  single  year. 

During  its  history  also,  the  Conimiltpe  has 
been  the  subject  of  three  book-length  stud- 
ies. The  conclusions  of  those  studies  were 
unanimous.  Father  August  Ravmond  Opden. 
who  wrote  in  1944  and  who  mistakenly  as- 
sumed that  the  Committee  would  end  with 
Martin  Dies'  decision  not  to  seek  reelection 
concluded  that  the  Committee  "stands  la 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  an  ex.ample  of  what  an  investigating  com- 
mittee should  not  be,"  But.  without  any 
change  in  its  authority  or  its  procedures,  the 
Committee  was  continued,  as  I  have  .said,  as 
a  standing  committee  of  the  House.  Robert 
Carr,  tlien  Professor  of  Law  and  Politictil 
Science  at  Dartmouth.  wTitlng  seven  vears 
later  in  1952,  concluded  that  "the  wisest 
policy  to  follow  would  be  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  the  Committee  "  Frank  J.  Donner. 
a  New  York  lawyer  with  much  first-hand 
experience  in  attempting  to  represent  clients 
before  the  committee,  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion in  a  study  pubhshed  in  1961. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  character. 
Ized  the  Committee  as  "sordid— flagrantly 
unfair — and  un-American."  President  Tru- 
man said  in  1959  that  "the  Committee  on 
Un-.\merlcan  Activities  Is  the  most  un- 
American  thing  in  America," 

Abolition  of  the  Committee  has  been 
urged  by  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washing- 
ton Poat,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and 
such  diverse  organizations  as  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Unibn.  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  to  name  only  a  few. 
Ninety-four  members  of  th«  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  vote  or  recorded  remarks, 
have  opposed  the  existence  or  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Committee.  Ai  the  New  York 
Times  said  last  August,  In  commenting  oa 
the  most  recent  disgraceful  performance  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Jo«  Pool.  "It  Is  a  measure 
of  how  low  the  •  •  •  Committee  has  sunk 
in  public  esteem  tnat  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
son  has  Joined  those  who  condemn  its  un- 
seemly spectacles  and  its  legislative  futility," 
What  is  the  basis  for  all  of  this  opposition 
to  the  Committee?  Why  U  there  an  In- 
creasing demand  that  the  Committee  be 
abolished?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
are  basically  three. 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  objection 
to  the  Committee  is  uiherent  In  Its  man- 
date. Since  1938  the  sole  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  Committee,  by  what  is  now 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  haa 
been  to  investigate  "the  extent,  character, 
and  objects  of  the  un-American  propaganda 
activiiies  in  the  United  States."  and  "Uie 
diffusion  within  the  United  States  of  sub- 
versive and  un-American  propaganda 
that  .  .  .  attacks  the  principle  of  the  form 
of  government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution." 

Within  the  eonflaes  of  this  mandate,  the 
Committee's  authority  is  hopelessly  vague. 
As  the  Suprenaa  Court  said  In  1957  in  Wat- 
kins  V.  United  States.  "It  wotUd  be  dilBcult 
to  Imagine  a  less  explicit  authorising  resolu- 
tion. Wlio  can  define  the  me&nlng  o<  "un- 
American'?  What  la  that  single,  solitary 
'principle  of  the  forna  of  government  as  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution"?" 
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Bvit  even  more  basic  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Committee's  Jurisdiction  is  confined  to  "prop- 
agaada" — which  means,  in  simple  terms,  that 
the  Committee  is  to  investigate  only  opinions, 
associations,  speech  and  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression. This  authority  is  conferred  in  the 
face  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  provides  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press:  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
Despite  that  overriding  prohibition  on  the 
full  Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  by  rule  authorized  and  permitted  one  of 
Its  oommitteee  for  twenty-eight  years  to  en- 
gage in  wholesale  abridgment  of  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  belief  and  association.  A3  the 
Supreme  Court  said  earlier  this  year  in 
DeGregory  v.  Attorney  General  of  Nexc  Hamp- 
shire. ■^nvestigation  Is  a  part  of  lawmalcing  ' 
within  the  First  Amendment,  and  that 
Amendment  "prevents  the  government  from 
using  the  ix>wer  to  investigate  enforced  by 
the  contempt  power  to  probe  at  will  and 
without  relation  to  existing  need."  None- 
theless, the  House  Committee  has  for  twenty- 
eight  years  probed  "at  will  and  without  rela- 
tion to  existing  need"  under  its  mandate  to 
investigate  "subversive  and  un-American 
propaganda." 

The  Ptrst  Amendment,  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  consistently  disregarded,  states 
an  obvious  essential  of  an  open,  democratic 
society.  A  legislative  committee  empowered 
to  summon  witnesses,  to  Interrogate  them  in 
public,  to  subject  them  to  public  exposure, 
and  otherwise  to  mobilize  government  au- 
thority against  them  solely  because  of  the 
exercise  of  their  rights  of  speech,  belief,  and 
association  cannot  be  Justified  under  any 
concept  of  democracy. 

In  a  democratic  society,  overt  acts  may  be 
Investigated,  legislated  against,  and  pun- 
ished. But  speech,  belief  and  association 
must  remain  free  as  the  First  Amendment 
requires. 

The  Committee's  mandate  has  it  back- 
wards. The  Committee  is  given  no  authority 
to  investigate  overt  acts.  Its  only  authority 
Is  to  investigate  propaganda.  Its  Jxirisdiction 
is  oonilned  to  Investigation  in  an  area  which 
is  forbidden  by  the  First  Amendment  and 
wblch  cannot  l>e  tolerated  by  an  open 
society.  Tills  Is  the  most  fundamental  ob- 
jection to  the  Committee. 

The  procedures  of  the  Committee  have 
been  remarkably  unfair.  In  its  hearing,  the 
Committee  bas  relied  mainly  on  two  tech- 
niques. 

The  first  is  the  use  of  informers  or  friend- 
ly witnesses."  In  this  aspect  of  its  work. 
the  Committee  has  shown  little  interest  in 
the  reliability,  or  even  the  mental  stability, 
of  Its  informers  so  long  as  they  are  willing 
to  aupply  the  Committee  with  names  sf  oth- 
ers who  can  be  pursued  as  "un-American" 
In  1938  the  Committee  was  so  Impressed 
with  the  testimony  of  J.  B.  Matthews  that  a 
number  of  Hollywood  personalities.  Includ- 
ing Shirley  Temple,  were  Communist  dupes 
that  It  made  Matthews  its  chief  investiga- 
tor— a  post  which  he  held  for  the  next  five 
years.  One  Informer  who  obligingly  supplied 
the  Committee  with  the  names  of  some  300 
persons  alleged  to  be  Communist  or  Commu- 
nist sympyathlzers  was  later  revealed  to  have 
a  long  history  of  mental  disturbance  and  al- 
coholism. Another,  praised  by  Chairman 
Harold  Velde  as  "one  of  the  outstanding  wit- 
nesses to  appear  before  this  Committee."  was 
then  reported  by  his  hometown  newspaper  to 
have  Incurred  his  twentieth  conviction  for 
public  drunkenness  less  than  a  month  before 
his  testimony  and  his  twenty-first  convic- 
tion for  the  same  offense  less  than  a  month 
thereafter.  Prom  the  testimony  of  these  In- 
formers and  others,  and  from  the  Investi- 
gations of  "experts"  on  Its  staff  such  as  J.  B. 
Matthews,  the  Committee  has  l>een  able  to 


label  as  CommuniiUi.  Communist  sympa- 
thizers or  Conununist  dupes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans.  It  has  similarly 
labeled  hundreds  of  organizations.  Its  most 
recent  he.^ring  wa^  devoted  to  attempting  "to 
show  that  oppo.sltion  to  our  current  policies 
in  Viet  Nani  can  on'.y  be  Communist- 
injplred. 

The  second  technique  employed  by  the 
Ciimmitt.ee  in  its  hearings  is  to  subpoena 
those  named  by  its  informers  and  staff  and 
to  inLerroe.iie  them  aix)ut  their  beliefs  and 
associations  T!ie  treatment  of  subpoenaed 
witnesses  differs  markedly  from  the  treat- 
ment of  Informers,  Subpoenaed  witnesses 
are  not  allowed  to  defend  them.=.elves.  They 
may  bring  attorneys  wUh  them,  but  the 
attorney's  role  is  confined  to  whispering  ad- 
vice In  his  client's  ear.  If  he  attempts  to 
address  the  Committee,  object  to  its  ques- 
tion.s,  or  In  a^y  other  way  protect  his  client, 
he  will  be  ejected  from  the  he.iring— as  At- 
torney Art.hur  Kinoy  was  ejected  last  month 
In  the  most  recent  di.'gr.iceful  performance 
by  the  Committee— the  performance  which 
provoked  even  Senator  Dirksen  to  criticism 
of  the  Committee  Unlike  the  informers, 
who  are  allowed  to  r.imble  on  for  hours. 
£Ubj)oenaed  witnesses  are  not  allowed  to 
ma'iie  statements  in  their  own  behalf — they 
are  confined  to  answering  questions  posed 
by  the  Committee.  And  the  informers  who 
testify  ag.iinst  them  are  never  subjected 
t<3  cross-e.x.^mination.  Cross-examination 
might  reveal  that  they  .tre  drunks,  or  fools 
or  liars— or  simply  that  they  didnt  know 
what  they  were  talking  about. 

This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  one  of  the 
three  cases  decided  between  1959  and  1961  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  5  to  4  vote, 
rejected  First  Amenciment  attacks  on  the 
Committee  As  a  p-art  of  the  "balancing" 
test  employed  by  that  slim  majority  in  reach- 
ing its  conclusion,  it  was  thought  relevant 
that  the  Committee  had  "probable  cause"  to 
subpoena  the  witnesses  who  were  in  the 
Supreme  Court  challenging  the  Committee's 
authority  in  these  three  ca.ses.  In  one  of 
these  ca.ses,  Wilkin.^on  v.  United  States,  de- 
cided in  1961.  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Court  concluded  that  the  Committee  had 
"probable  cause"  to  believe  that  'Wilkinson 
was  "an  active  Con-muiiiist  leader"  because 
of  the  testimony  of  one  Mrs,  Schneider,  an 
Informer  before  the  Committee.  Her  entire 
testimony  before  the  Committee  about 
Wilkinson  was  a.s  follows: 

■■Q,    Was    it    [the    ClUzens    Committee    to 
Preserve    American    Freedom]    Communist- 
controlled?" 
•  A.  Yes." 

■Q  Who  was  the  ringleader  In  that 
organiz;itlon?" 

"A.  I  didn't  work  in  that  organization  and 
I  don't  know  who  the  ringleader  was.  My 
contact  on  that  occasion  was  with  Frank 
Wilkinson,  I  believe." 

■  Q.  Did  vou  know  him  as  a  Communist?" 
•A.  Yes   '■ 

Obvlotlsly.  this  is  testimony  which  cries 
out  for  cross-examination.  What  did  the 
witness  mean  when  slie  affirmed  that  she 
"knew  Wilkinson  as  a  Communist"?  She 
might  have  meant  any  of  a  number  of 
things — that  she  had  collected  Communist 
Party  dues  from  him;  that  she  had  attended 
Communist  Party  meetings  with  him:  that 
she  had  seen  him  at  meetings  which  she  as- 
sumed to  be  organized  by.  or  attended  by, 
Communists;  that  she  knew  that  the  Citizens 
Committee  to  Preserve  American  Freedoms 
was  urging  the  abolition  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-.\merican  Activities,  and  there- 
for assumed — as  does  the  Committee — that 
anyone  as.sociated  with  such  an  enterprise 
must  be  a  Communist.  Or  the  witness  may 
have  merely  been  trying  to  accommodate 
Committee  counsel  by  giving  the  answers  he 
clearly  wanted  to  his  crudely  leading  ques- 
tions.       Cross-e.xaminatlon      might      have 


bolstered  her  testimony  or  it  might  have 
destroyed  it.  But  under  the  Committee's 
rules   there   is   no   cross-examination. 

I  have  adverted.  In  describing  this  case, 
to  the  fact  that  the  Stipreme  Court  in  this 
and  two  other  cases — Barenblatt  v.  United 
States  (1959)  and  Braden  v.  United  States 
(1961) — by  a  5  to  4  majority,  rejected  First 
Amendment  attacks  on  the  Committee's  au- 
thorizing resolution.  There  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  these  cases  would  l>e  differently 
decided  under  the  First  Amendment  today. 
Justices  Frankfurter  and  Whittaker.  who 
were  in  the  majority  in  all  three  cases,  are 
no  longer  on  the  Court.  The  four  dis- 
senters-Chief Justice  Warren  and  Justices 
Black.  Douglas  and  Brennan—  are  still  there 
Two  new  Justices — White  and  Fort.is  —  are 
uncommitted  on  the  precise  point.  But  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas — and  even  Mr.  Justice  Clark — 
concurred  in  the  6  to  3  decision  earlier  this 
year  in  the  Dc  Gregory  case  (Justices  Harlan, 
Stewart,  and  White  dissenting),  which  found 
that  a  state  investigation  of  subversion  vio- 
lated First  Amendment  limitations.  There 
is,  therefore,  reason  to  hope  that  First 
Amendment  limitations  may  yet  be  imposed 
on  the  House  Conimittee. 

But  it  Is  difficult  to  get  the  First  Amend- 
ment question  before  the  courts  This  Is 
not  because  the  Committee  has  a  good  record 
in  the  courts.  It  has  not.  In  the  past 
fifteen  years  only  nine  of  129  contempt  pro- 
ceedings originated  by  it  have  resulted  In 
convictions.  It  is,  rather,  because  of  the 
Committee's  own  lawlessness.  Its  disregard 
of  its  own  rules  and  of  applicable  statutes 
usually  leads  to  dismissal  of  the  contempt 
charges  on  this  ground,  before  any  constitu- 
tional question  is  reached. 

The  federal  statute  upon  which  the  con- 
tempt prosecutions  are  based  requires  that 
the  witness  have  "refused  to  answer  any 
question  pertinent  to  the  question  under  in- 
quiry." Obviously,  before  the  witness  can 
violate  the  statute  or  the  courts  can  find  a 
violation,  there  must  be  a  definition  of  the 
"question  under  inquiry."  Obviou.sly,  also, 
no  comprehensible  definition  can  be  foimd  in 
the  Committee's  mandate  to  Investigate 
"Subversive  and  un-American  propaganda," 
as  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  Watkins  v. 
United  States  In  1957.  In  that  case  also,  the 
Court  reversed  a  contempt  conviction  be- 
cause the  Committee  had  not  defined  the 
"question  luider  inquiry."  Nine  years  later, 
In  Gojack  v.  United  States,  the  Court  re- 
versed another  contempt  conviction  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  and  also  because  the 
Committee  had  violated  one  of  its  own  rules 
by  not  obtaining  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee  authorizing  the  hearings  out  of 
which  the  contempt  charge  arose. 

Another  of  the  Committee's  rules  once 
provided  that  If  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee believed  that  interrogation  of  a  wit- 
ness in  a  public  hearing  might  endanger  na- 
tional security  or  unjustly  injure  the  wit- 
ness' reputation,  the  Committee  should  first 
interrogate  the  witness  in  executive  session 
to  determine  the  necessity  for  public  hear- 
ings. In  Yellin  v.  United  States  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1963  reversed  a  contempt  conviction 
because  the  Committee  had  violated  this 
rule.  The  Committee's  response  was  to 
amend  the  rule  to  delete  any  reference  to  In- 
Jury  to  the  witness'  reputation. 

There  still  remains  a  rule  of  the  House, 
which  the  Committee  cannot  amend,  and 
which  provides  that  If  testimony  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  per- 
son, "the  Conamlttee  shall  (1)  receive  such 
evidence  in  executive  session;  (2)  afford  such 
person  an  opportunity  voluntarily  to  appear 
as  a  witness;  and  (3)  receive  and  dispose  of 
requests  from  such  person  to  subpoena  ad- 
ditional witnesses."  The  Committee's  eva- 
sion of  this  rule,  as  exemplified  in  hearings 
held  In  Chicago  last  year.  Is  to  misread  it  to 
say  that  the  person  affected  is  only  entitled 
to  have  adverse  testimony  taken   in  execu 
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live  session  if  he  voluntarily  appears  as  a 
witness.  That  misinterpretation  of  the 
House  rule  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
courts  in  litigation  arising  out  of  the  Chicago 
hearings. 

Another  Committee  rule  provides  that  no 
member  of  the  Committee  or  its  staff  shall 
make  public  the  name  of  any  subpoenaed 
witness  prior  to  the  date  of  his  appearance 
before  the  Committee.  Yet  the  usual  pat- 
tern of  Committee  hearings  is  that  the  names 
of  subpoenaed  witnesses  almost  invariably 
hit  the  headlines  before  the  hearings — and 
frequently  before  the  subpoenas  are  served. 
The  Committee  always  professes  complete 
Innocence  and  bewilderment  as  to  how  this 
publicity  is  achieved,  but  the  headlines  con- 
tinue t<3  appear  well  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ings. This  feature  of  the  Committees  per- 
formance is  also  being  challenged  in  the 
Chicago  liiigation. 

Former  Committee  Chairman  J.  Parnell 
Thomas  once  expressed  the  Committee's  at- 
titude very  nicely  in  speaking  to  an  attorney 
who  appe;u-ed  with  a  subpoenaed  client  and 
was  then  ordered  to  uake  the  witness  stand 
himself.  Thomas  said:  "The  rights  you  have 
are- the  rights  given  you  by  this  Committee. 
We  will  determine  what  rights  you  have  and 
what  rlghtjs  you  have  not  got  before  this 
committee."  This  statement,  a  committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  later  con- 
cluded, "sums  up  with  brutal  clarity  the 
basic  abuse  tlial^runs  through  the  entire  In- 
vesrigative  process,"  ^ 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Dombrouski  v. 
Pfister  (1965)  found  the  Committee's  tech- 
niques so  deficient  that  a  state  statute 
requiring  registration  of  members  of  organi- 
zations cited  by  the  Committee  is  unconsti- 
tutional as  lacking  "a  minimum  requirement 
to  assure  rationality."  But  the  product  of 
those  techniques  Is  reflected  In  permanent 
dossiers  maintained  by  the  Committee  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  and 
hundreds  of  organizations.  And  those  dos- 
siers are  available  for  private  use  although 
too  irrational  for  official  use. 

Against  this  record  of  defam.ation  and  in- 
timidation of  American  citizens  must  be 
weighed  the  fact,  finally,  that  the  Committee 
serves  no  tiseftil  purpose. 

Even  if  suppression  of  propaganda  were 
constitutionally  permissible  in  times  of 
great  danger,  this  country  is  in  no  danger 
from  Communi.st  propaganda  within  the 
United  States,  which  is  all  the  Committee's 
mandate  reaches.  The  Communists  in  this 
country  are.  as  Justice  Douglas  said  fifteen 
years  ago,  "miserable  merchants  of  un- 
wanted Ideas."  They  could  not  sell  those 
ideas  effectively  here  even  at  the  height  of 
the  depression  of  the  1930s.  Much  less  can 
they  do  so  today. 

The  Committee  clearly  recognizes  this  to 
be  true.  In  disregard  of  Its  mandate,  it  has 
made  no  serious  effort  to  invesltgate  pro- 
paganda of  any  sort.  Instead,  Its  efforts  have 
been  confined  to  harrasslng  those  whose 
views  it  does  not  approve  and  to  seeklng^ub- 
llclty  for  its  members.  And  thereby  it  has 
departed  from  any  legitimate  legislative  func- 
tion 

Congressional  investigations  are  justifiable, 
and  necessary,  to  provide  information  upon 
which  to  base  new  legislation  and  to  provide 
Information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  ex- 
isting legislation  is  enforced  by  the  executive 
branch.  But.  as  the  Supreme  Court  said  In 
the  Watktns  case  with  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee. "There  is  no  general  authority  to  ex- 
pose the  private  affairs  of  individuals  with- 
out justiflcalion  in  terms  of  the  function  of 
the  Congress,  nor  Is  the  Congress  a  law  en- 
forcement or  trial  agency.  .  .  .  Investiga- 
tions conducted  solely  for  the  personal  ag- 
grandizement of  the  investigators  or  to  pun- 
ish those  investigated  are  indefensible." 

But  the  record  is  clear  that  this  Commit- 
tee functions  almost   entirely  for  the  per- 


sonal   aggrandizement    of   lis   members   and 
to  expose  and  punish  those  investigated. 

The  Committee  considers  only  a  handftil 
of  bills  each  year,  and  all  of  them  fall  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  some  other  committee  of 
the  House.  While  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
Committee  to  include  "legislative  recom- 
mendation" in  its  annual  reports,  these  rec- 
ommendations usually  are  no  more  than  en- 
dorsements of  bills  processed  by  other  com- 
mittees. Even  where  the  bills  originate  with 
this  Committee,  they  usually  have  no  rela- 
tion to  anything  covered  by  the  Committees 
hearings.  As  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
said  last  May,  "This  Committee  Is  notorious 
for  lack  of  legislative  purpose." 

On  a  most  generous  interpretation,  the 
Committee  can  be  credited  with  onlv  four 
pieces  of  legislation:  (1)  A  1943  rider' to  an 
appropriation  bill  excluding  certain  named 
employees  from  the  federal  payroll,  which 
tl.e  Supreme  Court  later  held  unconstitu- 
tional .a.s  a  bill  of  attainder  (2|  The  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  de- 
signed to  require  registration  of  "Commu- 
nist action"  and  "Communist  front"  (and. 
by  1954  amendment.  "Communist  Infil- 
trated") organizations  and  their  members, 
but  which,  because  of  conflict  with  the  con- 
stitutional privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, lias  produced  no  registrations.  (3)  The 
Communl.'^t  Control  Act  of  1954,  which 
amended  the  1950  Act,  but  which  is  equally 
unenforceable.  (4l  A  statute  of  1962  which 
amended  the  1950  Act  again  by  eliminating 
a  requirement  that  the  Defense  Department 
publish  lists  of  defense  plants  from  which 
members  of  "Communist  action"  groups  were 
to  be  barred — someone  had  pointed  out  to 
the  Committee  that  publication  of  these 
lists  might  give  the  enemy  more  assi.'^tance 
than  trouble. 

Clearly,  this  legislative  record  cannot 
justify  the  harm  which  the  Committee  has 
wrought  nor  ii.s  $7,000,000  expenditure  of 
public  funds 

So  far,  moreover,  as  the  Committee  pur- 
ports to  safeguard  internal  security,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  now  has  jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters of  "espionage."  Under  this  authority, 
and  a  similar  mandate  for  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Judiciary  Committees 
of  each  Hotise  have  traditionally  dealt  with 
all  matters  of  internal  security.  If  it  is  felt 
that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  be  clarified,  that  could  be  done 
by  amending  its  authorizing  resolution  to 
make  It  cover  "sabotage,  insurrection  and 
other  overt  actions  relating  to  Internal  se- 
curity" as  well  as  "espionage".  Such  an 
amendment  would  give  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee all  necessary  authority  for  protect- 
ing national  security.  But  neither  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties nor  its  mandate  to  investigate  speech, 
beliefs  and  associations  should  longer  be 
tolerated  by  a  free,  democratic  society. 

Above  all,  we  should  not  be  misled  by  the 
Committee's  own  propaganda — that  by  pur- 
suing "un-American  propaganda"  in  the 
United  States  it  is  combatting  the  menace 
of  Communism.  The  Committee  has  been 
much  more  successful  with  this  line  than 
it  should  have  been  because  all  but  a  hand- 
ful of  Americans  have  no  sympathy  with 
Communism.  As  we  have  seen  It  in  opera- 
tion in  those  countries  where  it  prevails,  we 
know  that  its  chief  characteristics  are  the 
use  of  governmental  power  to  prescribe  per- 
missible political  views  and  resort  to  crude 
and  brutal  measures  to  suppress  dissent. 
But  those  are  also  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  House  Committee.  These  character- 
istics, no  matter  how  they  are  manifested 
should  be  rejected  in  America.  Because  the 
Committee  is  a  greater  danger  to  our  free 
society  than  the  Communist  propaganda 
which  It  purports  to  protect  us  from,  it  is 
Indeed,  as  President  Truman  said,  "the  most 
un-Amertcan  thing  in  America." 
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OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    ORBOON 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Francis 
Kcppel  in  the  September  issue  of  Grade 
Teacher  has  written  a  most  informative 
article  entitled  "How  To  Make  Teaching 
a  Caieer  'With  a  Future." 

Becau.se  of  the  widespread  interest  the 
.sub.ject  has  in  this  year  of  education 
legi.slation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remaiks  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

How  To  Make  Teaching  a  Career  Wfth  a 
FtrrirRE 
( By  Francis  Keppel ) 
(Note — Francis  Keppel  holds  no  graduate 
degrees,  but  at  32  he  became  the  effective 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  and  at  46.  as  UJ5.  Conunlssioner 
of  Education,  he  made  the  Office  of 
Education  a  force  to  reckon  with.  He  was 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Education  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1962.  President  John- 
son moved  him  to  the  newly  created  post 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  In  1966.  He  is  now  chairman  of 
General  Learning  Corporation.  The  Neces- 
sary Revolution  In  American  Education  is  a 
forceful  statement  of  our  developing  public 
policy  on  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion and  an  assessment  of  the  growing  part- 
nership among  local,  state,  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. Educators  have  not.  in  the  past, 
led  the  way  toward  the  transformation  of 
society.  In  the  present  and  future.  Mr. 
Kcppel  concludes.  It  is  crucial  that  they  do 
so.  The  Necessary  Revolution  in  American 
Education  is  necessary  reading  ♦or  all 
thoughtful  Americans.) 

For  many  years  the  universities  by  their 
intellectual  snobbism  about  the  study  of  edu- 
cation— which  was  not  hard  to  understand 
because  some  professors  of  education  wTote 
appalling  nonsense — were  missing  the  im- 
portance of  the  public  schools  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  American  society.  This  lack  of 
understanding  in  the  intellectual  community 
resulted  In  a  derogation  of  the  Institutions 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  by 
political  scientists,  historians,  philosophers, 
and  intellectuals  In  general. 

The  colleges  and  schools  of  education, 
public  or  private,  were  said  to  be  pretty  dull 
places.  The  abler  and  more  energetic  under- 
graduates heard  such  accoimts  from  their 
professors  or  from  the  young  graduate  stu- 
dents. In  the  face  of  such  a  reputation,  for 
a  man  of  ability  to  apply  for  admission  to  a 
school  of  education  took  moral  courage. 

The  nation  has  begun  to  reverse  the  inade- 
quate policies  of  the  past  trend,  but  the  pace 
must  be  speeded  up.  Where  should  the 
schools  look  for  their  personnel?  What  kind 
of  training  program  is  needed?  What  sort 
of  personnel  policies  will  attract  and  keep 
the  educator  of  the  future? 

One  of  the  first  questions  is  whether  or 
not  a  college  education  is  necessary  for  every 
teacher  In  the  schools.  With  the  new  cur- 
ricula that  seem  to  be  ahead  of  us.  college 
education  bceomes  more  necessary.  The  old 
argimient  for  reqiliring  a  college'  education 
for  elementary  school  teachers  was.  at  least 
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In  part,  the  result  of  the  need  for  some 
easily  measured  and  readily  accepted  stand- 
ard for  appointment.  The  new  argument 
must  be  based  on  the  need  for  a  subtler 
measure  of  quality:  the  ability  to  handle  new 
Ideas  and  new  techniques. 

Unfortunately,  most  programs  of  te.icher 
education  have  tended  to  di.scouniae  many 
young  men  and  women  of  the  cnhber  needed. 
The  reputation  which  the  study  of  educa- 
tion and  ■■teaching"  courses  enjoyed  w:us  far 
from  favorable.  But  It  was  not  only  the 
reputation  but  the  fact  on  which  it  was  baaed 
that  had  to  be  changed.  Fortunately,  uni- 
versities and  colleges  by  the  mid-1960's  had 
beeun  to  do  so.  But  their  efforts  were  im- 
peded by  the  widespread  i  and  all  too  often 
correct)  conviction  that  no  one  In  education 
could  earn  a  decent  living. 

In  good  school  systems.  Initial  salaries 
were  reasonably  compeutive  wifn  opening 
salaries  In  many  professions.  The  pro'Dletn 
was  the  future.  For  yojjng  students  the  is- 
sue Is  not  the  bottom  Jai.iry:  it  Is  the  top 
salary.  Where  can  theV  eo?  Wh.^.t  kind  of 
reasonable  expectation  of  advancement  may 
they  have?  'What  Is  the  ceiUnc;  In  teaching 
to  the  natural  ambition  of  an  able  and  vigor- 
ous college  student  or  graduate? 


Society  now  tells  a  young  man  who  is 
thinking  of  teaching  as  a  career  that  he  can 
look  forward  only  to  a  low  celling  in  salary 
and  respuuslbiUty.  It  says  in  effect  that,  if 
he  starts  teaching  at  twenty-one  and  re- 
mains a  teacher,  by  retirenaent  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  he  will  still  Inaueuc^^-*  lives 
of  only  the  same  number  of  pupjfcBn  his 
classroom  at  any  given  time  as  wh^H^  be- 
gan. They  may  well  be  the  same  age^tup. 
It  must  further  report  tliat  ordlnari^  hi.s 
salary  will  Increase  only  to  the  extent  that 
It  reflects  length  of  service  and  so  many 
"hours"  of  graduate  study.  While  young  peo- 
ple he.ird  rumors  of  some  teachers'  salaries 
above  SIO  000  per  year  in  the  1960's.  honesty 
compelled  the  report  that  they  were  few  and 
far  between. 
,  Obviously  this  was  not  a  personnel  policy 
exciting  to  the  energetic  young  man  or  Aom- 
an.  The  low  salary  celling  was  bad 
enough — but  perhaps  even  worse  was  the  lack 
of  advancement,  the  lack  of  ser\se  of  career, 
and  the  absence  of  that  increased  re.spon.si- 
bility  which  usually  accompanies  merit  and 
exper;ence  Business  and  law,  government 
and  industry,  even  higher  education  with  Its 
system  of  profcs-sorial  ranks,  offer  such  fu- 
ture  possibilities.     But   not   tlie  schools! 


IIow  till-  her  milarics  cornpurc  triih  otkert 
IMediiin  ypar'y 'iniiiui-  ofmale-s  wKli  4  ormore  yews  of  colU-^e  liy  ocetipallon.a^f,  aii<l  color] 


White 


Non  white 


Oorup«lion 


SSto34       35  to  44       4S  to  S4   I   25  to  34       35  to  44       45  to  51 


Total  f xpcrtenced  dviliaTi  iBhor  rorcr        .       . 
Professional .  t^ctinicul.  »:.d  tlmlsetl  workers- 

Accoimunls  and  auditurs  

rVTKj-nirii - 

("oUcep  profrssurs  and  tnstmctors , 

Dentists -     — 

PesiRner?  and  draftjnion  

Mechanical  eneiiitHTs  

Lawyers  and  Judsps 

Natural  5oient.<it«     ..... ... 

Woloftloil  scientists 

Chemists  — „..^.. _. 

Matheraatliian^ .. • 

rhyslciunp  and  surgcooS-.-.^.^ 

Sodal  wlentists - 

Economists  . . 

f*!^cholo»ri<t« .;.__._....... 

Elementary  Ifarliers..-., ._ 

En'condary  tcachir?  . 


16,356 
S.3ie 
6.312 
3.  MS 

10,810 

«,9n 

8.104 

7.2W1 
7.220 
e,  515 
7.077 
8.153 

s.ni3 

6.946 
7. 1 15 

«.  M?« 

5.  I.'W 
5. 1^ 


$8,787 

$9,233 

8.81S 

9.346 

8. 3'20 

8,8p2 

4.ns 

4.094 

8.31.' 

9,0(15 

15.241 

13.  .W 

7.840 

8.023 

9,717 

10. 94fi 

12,1!f7 

14.210 

9, 0J4 

9, 626 

8,  OL'ii 

8.W7 

8.7411 

9.176 

l».tC7 

21. 2M 

9.335 

B.S28 

in.  9(f.' 

I0.7S5 

S.!I7- 

f..  «r 

8.3.'» 

6.W6 

7, 1.M 

$4.43U 

4,824 


2.958 


4,  14" 
3.944 


$5,479 
6,872 


7.761 


$5.  4.'<J 
6,  Wi 


hC 


5,611 


Sotuce:  I'.S.  Bun  iu  of  till' fc'!L'^ii:>.    I'..-    (' 
•lij  EduCiC'iii.     filial  ri^jiivrt  I'Cv,2-7U. 

To  be  sure,  most  teachers  work  at  their 
profession  fewer  months  of  the  year  than 
the  other  professionals.  Even  so.  the  fig- 
ures In  the  accompanying  table  show  a  se- 
rious disparity  between  the  earnings  of 
teachers  and  those  in  the  other  occupations. 
for  the  teacher-earnings  figure  Includes  ex- 
tra Income  from  moonlighting  and  summer 
Jobs.  These  extra  earnings  often  come  from 
nonprofessional  employment  at  relatively 
low  salary  or  rates. 

Teacher  salaries  go  up  for  about  ten  or 
fifteen  years  after  they  start.  After  ten  to 
fifteen  years  the  increases  have  tended  to 
come  to  a  halt  in  most  systems.  The  systems 
have  often  been  able  to  retain  men  teachers 
only  because  they  promoted  themselves  by 
moving  from  one  school  system  to  another 
where  the  salary  scales  were  higher.  The 
range  of  salaries  between  systems  has  given 
the  Individual  the  freedom  to  advance  his 
own  career,  but  not  adequately  within  a 
single  system. 

■  Very  often,  however,  the  young  college 
student  either  has  given  up  the  thought  of 
teaching  as  a  career  or  has  pKanned  as  soon 
as  possible  to  become  an  administrator. 
Here  the  picture  was  far  more  appealing  A 
large  number  of  responsible  posts  as  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent  are  always  available. 
Salaries  have  risen  since  the  Second  World 
War.  As  administrators,  the  ablest  young 
men — and,  one  may  hope,   young  women — • 
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can  reasonably  expect  by  the  age  of  forty 
to  earn  sttl.iries  that  compare  favorably  with 
the  averajie  of  the  Income  of  many  other 
profe.^i.sujnul.s. 

Top  sal.aries.  of  course,  do  not  compete 
with  the  top  salaries  in  law  or  medicine  or 
bUF!nes.=  .  But  they  do  compete  ■with  gov- 
ernment service,  with  the  aver.ige  of  most 
profersions.  surpass  the  mfijoriiy  of  salaries 
In  higher  education,  and  represent  a  more 
than  adequate  standard  of  living. 

Tet  by  emphasizing  this  Bdminlstrative 
path  to  .idvancement  alone,  the  nation  runs 
the  d:inger  of  neglecting  the  core  of  Ameri- 
can education:  the  teaching  staff  in  direct 
touch  with  the  pupils.  Is  there  a  way  out 
of  this  dilemma?  Salaries,  of  course,  should 
be  increased.  But  this  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  a  general,  national  shortage 
of  skilled  personnel.  The  personnel  struc- 
ture of  the  schools  is  ill  designed  to  attract 
or  to  hold  anything  like  an  adequate  pro- 
portion of  the  nation's  most  .^killed  and 
promising  young  men  and  women.  This  is 
true  above  all  ■when  other  professions  are 
in  need  of  the  very  s^tme  group. 

WRONG    REQflREMENTS 

Tliere  are  some  who  believe  that  the  short- 
age of  gt'Od  teachers  is  caused  less  by  lack 
of  promotion  than  by  what  they  regard  as 
the  ridiculous  '■certification"  requirements  of 
the  st.ates,  which  keep  out  of  teaching  any- 


one who  has  not  studied  in  certain  prescribed 
cotirses,  usually  In  "education."  Every  de- 
taclied  observer  will  agree  that  some  of  these 
requirements  are  needlessly  complicated,  and 
many  will  say  that  some  of  them  could  be 
eliminated.  Undoubtedly  these  reqviire- 
ments.  ■^■hich  by  1965  were  undergoing  vigor- 
ous re.ippruisal  in  many  tt.iteiH.  kept  out  .«ome 
prontislng   a.'j)irant*   to   a   teacher's   carfer. 

Certification  of  teachers  depends  largely 
upon  the  common  currency  in  the  academic 
world:  counting  cour.se  credits  on  official 
transcripts.  Conant  mudc  a  notable  con- 
tribution in  urging  that  certification  be 
based  in  good  p^ixt  upon  dcmou.strated  com- 
petence a.^  a  student  teacher,  for  of  cotinse 
the  final  test  of  a  teacher's  education  in  his 
ability  in  the  classroom.  Again,  a£  ■with 
ciianges  in  teacher  training,  the  raoveinrnt  of 
reform  ■was  under  way  by  the  mid- 1960 ■s.  led 
by  the  educators  themselves.  The  need  was 
to  speed  it  tip,  and  to  relate  changes  in  re- 
quirement and  prep.ixation  to  the  level  of 
demand  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  decides  of  the  1960's  and  1970'.=  there- 
fore, are  a  testing  ground  of  recruitment, 
training,  salary,  and  personnel  policies  of  the 
.•schools.  Can  they  adjust  to  the  dem.ind  for 
very  I:u-ge  niunbers  of  new  staff?  Not  only 
do  new  personnel  have  to  be  recruited,  but 
t.liose  with  a  career  In  teaching  In  mind  niu.st 
be  kept  on  the  Job.  And  better  use  h;i£  also 
to  be  made  of  part-time  and  short-term  per- 
sonnel. The  question  is  not  only  how  to 
improve  present  arrangemenr,s  so  that  a 
brighter  future  can  be  held  before  the  young 
career  teacher,  but  also  how  to  handle  realis- 
tically the  large  num.tarr  of  teachers  who  stay 
on  the  ]ob  barely  long  enough  to  becorrie  val- 
uable to  the  schools  they  .serve. 

The  solution  lies  not  alone  In  the  general 
rnising  of  salaries  for  all  teachers,  including 
those  who  will  stay  only  a  few  short  years  in 
the  classroom;  it  is  also  a  selective  matter. 
Tlie  ptiblic  understandably  wishes  to  reward 
those  who  both  stay  in  teaching  and  show 
special  skills.  The  schools  need  a  way  of  re- 
ordering their  affairs  so  that  those  who  have 
the  qualifications  and  stay  in  the  profession 
advance  to  positions  of  greriter  responsibility, 
positions  which  call  for  their  influence  to  be 
extended  to  a  larger  number  of  students  and 
which  bring  rewards  of  prestige  and  salary. 
For  not  only  are  salaTles  too  low — they  also 
do  not  offer  enough  range.  It  is  assumed 
that  all  teachers  are  the  same,  and  all  teach- 
ing Jobs  alike.  Common  sense,  of  course, 
(ienies  the  former;  the  present  situation  does 
not  deny  tJae  lat^ter.  A  ■widening  of  the  range 
calls  for  a  change  in  the  structure. 

THE    PROMI.se    or    TEAMS 

One  suggestion  seemed  to  show  promise 
though  the  results  are  far  from  complete. 
This  was  based  on  plans  to  reorganize  schools 
by  establishing  teams  of  teaching  personnel, 
including  a  leader,  perhaps  certain  subject 
specialirts,  and  a  staff  on  Jtinlor  status,  en- 
compassing teachers,  Interns,  and  aides. 
The  leaders  of  such  teams  could  be  in  direct 
relationship  with  the  pupils,  could  handle 
many  aspects  of  parental  relations,  and  could 
give  close  supervision  to  the  work  of  the 
junior  memt>ers,  many  of  whom  would  teach 
for  only  a  few  years.  They  would  be  directly 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
in  their  division  of  the  schooFs  work,  and 
could  be  expected  not  only  to  supervise  the 
inexperienced  teachers  or  teacher's  aides  but 
also  to  play  a  major  part  In  the  pupils'  lives 
by  teaching  in  the  classrooms  for  which  they 
are  themselves  responsible. 

Such  leaders,  and  their  associates  with 
specialized  qualifications,  could  properly  be 
put  on  a  substantially  higher  salary  scale 
than  the  junior  teachers,  whose  duties  would 
probably  be  largely  restricted  to  a  smaller 
number  of  pupils  and  to  lesser  responsibil- 
ities. The  teams  and  their  leaders  would 
have  different  responsibilities  at  the  several 
levels  of  school  work — elementary,  junior 
high,  and  high  school.     In  the  last  case,  for 
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example,  the  leader  wotild  be.  In  effect,  a 
new  type  of  chairman  for  a  subject  area. 
The  young  teachers,  who  started  In  junior 
status,  could  Eisplre  to  leader  status  In  due 
course.  A  possible  career  could  be  held  be- 
fore young  people  as  an  Impetus  to  advance- 
ment and  to  making  education  their  life 
work. 

Team  teaclUng  Is  essentially,  therefore,  a 
method  of  staff  deployment  to  provide  the 
strongest  possible  program  of  education  for 
children  with  the  strongest  personnel  avail- 
able. Tlte  term  wits  coined  In  1957;  the 
movement  started  in  the  Franklin  School  of 
Lexington,  M.issachusetts,  ■with  the  help  and 
stimulation  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  to  mean  the  tise  of  a;  group  of 
teachers — Including  specialists  in  reading 
and  In  science,  for  example.  In  an  elementary 
school — "captioned"  by  a  leader,  all  teaching 
a  particular  group  of  children. 

The  spread  of  tlie  movement  was  rapid — 
probably  too  rapid — and  came  to  mean  any 
collaboration  between  teachers  at  any  level. 
The  early  years  were  therefore  characterized 
by  superficiality  of  approach  both  as  to  per- 
sonnel and  to  currlcular  policies.  By  the 
mld-1960's  It  was  hard  to  estimate  whether 
team  teaching  would  become  a  more  stable 
educational  device.  Relatively  little  had 
been  done  on  a  scale  that  could  test  the  as- 
sumption tltat  a  new  personnel  structure 
could  help  to  splve  problems  of  recruitment. 

The  Idea  of  team  teaching  had  much  to 
contribute  to  American  schools  and  tinques- 
tlonably  could  lead  to  needed  Improvements 
in  curricula  and  teacher  preparation  as  well. 
Its  potential,  It  was  clear,  was  enhanced 
when  coupled  with  other  Innovations;  Its 
value  diminished  when  It  became  the  only 
change  Introduced. 

Fotir  Implications  of  the  personnel  reorga- 
nization suggested  by  team  teaching  deeerve 
special  commefltar  The  first  Is  that  It  would 
cost  more  than  prior  arrangements.  But  the 
funds  could  be  distributed  In  a  way  which 
would  reward  ability,  commitment,  and  wil- 
lingness to  take  responsibility,  and  might 
therefore  be  expected  to  attract  able  and  en- 
ergetic young  men  and  women  Into  teaching 
as  a  career.  The  public  may  not  always  be 
willing  to  raise  the  salaries  of  aU  teachers  in 
order  to  attract  and  hold  a  minority  of  the 
dedicated  and  skilled.  But  it  may  be  willing 
to  spend  more  money  on  a  plan  which  gives 
promise  of  achieving  this  end  by  a  program 
which  keeps  to  mlnlmtim  standards  and 
raises  and  which  rewards  top  quallflcatlons. 
A  teacher's  teacher 

Second  is  the  implication  that  the  "junior" 
teacher  Is  no  longer  wholly  responsible  for 
what  takes  place  In  his  or  her  classroom 
The  children  would  have  to  deal  with  several 
personalities  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
and  recognize  a  hierarchy  of  responsibility! 
If  these  are  disadvantages,  which  Is  subject 
to  debate,  the  advantage  of  close  supervision 
over  inexperienced  teachers  is  a  counterbal- 
ance. The  dh-ector  of  such  a  team  would. 
In  effect,  be  the  clinical  teacher  of  an  In- 
service  program  of  training. 

Third,  It  Is  probable  that  the  position  of 
director  of  these  teams  or  of  specialist  staff 
might  attract  both  men  and  women.  To 
provide  continuity  of  policy  and  mainte- 
nance of  standards.,  a  core  staff  of  career 
educators  is  always  needed.  The  chances  of 
keeping  a  higher  proportion  of  young  men 
In  a  lifetime  career  are  ordinarily  laetter  than 
m  the  case  of  the  young  women.  Some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  single-salary  sched- 
ule for  equal  work,  so  widely  and  wisely 
adopted,  ooiUd  be  removed  as  men  go  up  the 
ladder  of  greater  responsibility  and  therefore 
greater  salary  for  different  types  of  work. 

Finally,  such  a  pattern  of  teams  might 
brtng  the  personnel  structure  of  the  schools 
into  better  allnement  with  the  lessons 
learned  In  business,  go%'ernment,  and  the 
military.     Here  It  has  long  been  considered 
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that  too  large  a  span  of  control  Is  unwise. 
A  leader,  It  Is  argued,  can  deal  effectively 
with  only  a  small  number  of  people  report- 
ing directly  to  him — usually  fewer  than  a 
dozen — In  those  aspects  of  human  activity 
which  require  skilled  and  complex  work  and 
intimate  personal  relations.  It  has  not  been 
uncommon  In  American  schools,  however, 
for  a  school  principal,  with  a  host  of  non- 
educational  problems  on  his  desk,  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  teaching  skills  of  more  than 
a  dozen  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
personnel  reporting  to  him. 

Supervisors  and  superintendents  are  In  a 
comparable  situation.  To  put  It  bluntly. 
teachers  In  American  classrooms  have  re- 
ceived appalling  little  direction  or  supervi- 
sion. The  ancient  and  honorable  tradition 
of  each  teacher  as  king  In  his  classroom  may 
have  to  give  way  In  the  days  of  the  necessary 
revolution.  The  advantages  of  freedom  to 
teach  can  be  maintained  by  wise  leaders, 
who  can  at  the  same  time  by  their  own 
teaching  and  supervision  assure  ever-higher 
quality  of  performance.  If  It  has  been  heresy 
to  question  the  king  In  his  classroom,  the 
coming  revolution  may  call  out  for  the 
heretics. 

Such  a  personnel  reorganization  Is  quite 
a  different  matter  from  Increasing  the  salary 
of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  "merit"  alone. 
Courageous  efforts  to  Introduce  plans  of  such 
merit  increases  have  been  made.  The  record 
Is  not  a  happy  one.  There  were  probably  two 
reasons:  there  Is  no  general  agreement  on 
what  "good"  teaching  means;  and,  except  for 
a  few  Individuals  of  outstanding  general 
reputation,  and  a  few  of  quite  the  opposite, 
there  is  no  way  of  making  fine  distinctions 
between  teachers  In  neighboring  classrooms. 

5AI.ART    BASED    ON    RESPONSIBIUTT 

The  product  of  education  cannot  be  Judged 
by  piecework  methods.  And  the  decentrali- 
zation of  American  schools,  combined  with 
their  close  tie  to  the  opinion  of  the  local 
community,  means  that  Irrelevant  Influences 
may  enter  to  sway  educational  Judgments. 

Efforts  toward  a  merit  system  have  tended 
to  fall  unless  the  linking  of  salary  to  re- 
sponsibility was  taken  into  account.  To  bor- 
row from  the  sociologist's  terms,  what  was  a 
change  of  role — a  change  of  position  from 
lesser  to  greater  responsibility  in  the  school, 
to  which  higher  salary  could  be  assigned. 

In  1960,  more  than  three-qtiarters  of  ele- 
mentary schools  throughout  the  nation  were 
using  the  one-teacher-per-classroom  type  of 
Instructional  organization.  The  remaining 
minority  of  schools  were  organized  according 
to  a  variety  of  plans  that  permitted  some 
degree  of  departmentalization,  so  that  some 
teachers  whose  special  skill  was  science,  for 
example,  would  move  from  classroom  to 
classroom  during  the  day  to  give  students 
at  various  grade  levels  the  benefit  of  special 
expertise. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  were 
self-evident.  Aside  from  the  stimulation 
that  specialist  teaching  c^ered  the  student, 
the  departmentalized  arrangement  g:ave  the 
teacher  a  chance  to  concentrate  on  the  sub- 
ject and  keep  up  with  new  developments, 
rather  than  to  dissipate  professional  energies 
by  attempting  to  learn  about  new  concepts 
in  every  subject  in  the  curriculum. 

Yet  one  must  note  that  research  provided 
no  consistent  evidence  that  chUdren  as  a 
group  learn  more  mathematics  from  a 
specialist  than  from  a  generallst,  though 
there  was  some  indication  that  able  learners 
profit  more  from  a  specialist  than  do  the 
average  or  slow  students.  Par  more  research 
and  trial  was  needed  before  the  educator 
could  give  a  firm  Judgment  on  the  best  sys- 
tem of  organization. 

Yet  there  was  enough  promise  In  the  Idea 
of  combined  teaching  teams  and  special 
expertise  so  that  the  Congress  in  1966,  as  a 
part  of  the  President's  education  program, 
established   a  national  Teacher   Corps   and 


encouraged  emphasis  on  the  establishment 
of  master  teachers  and  teaching  teams. 
"Hirough  support  of  teacher-training  pro- 
grams emphasizing  the  school  subjects, 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  Office  of  Education,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment starting  in  the  1950's  had  clearly 
stated  Its  concern  that  teachers  should  be 
expert  In  their  special  subject.  The  emphasis 
at  first  w^as  on  the  high  school  level,  but  a 
brcxadenlng  to  include  the  elementary  school 
began  to  utke  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
next  decade. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  con- 
tinued impact  of  the  Teacher  Corps  and  tlie 
Institutes  for  teachers,  when  added  to  the  ex- 
periments going  on  in  the  schools  tlfemselves. 
will  profoundly  change  the  personnel  ajici 
salary  structure  of  American  education. 

Tliere  is  stlU  a  long  way  to  go  to  establish 
an  effectively  relation  between  the  recruit- 
ment, prior  preparation,  induction,  supervi- 
sion, promotion,  and  continued  education  of 
teachers.  The  first  steps  of  collaboration 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  college  and 
university  world  to  do  a  better  Job  of  prepara- 
tion are  under  ts-ay,  encouraged  by  private 
foundations  and  government.  Teacher  In- 
stitutions are  Increasingly  avaUable  to  keep 
the  teacher  up  to  date  in  his  subject  and 
techniques.  New  organizational  arrange- 
ments lu-e  sprouting  tip  across  the  country. 
But  these  forces  have  not  combined  Into  a 
common  approach,  with  one  reinforcing  the 
other  to  assure  a  higher  quality  of  teaching 
performance. 

The  final  test  to  be  put  on  the  quality  of 
teaching — and  therefore  on  the  programs 
affecting  teachers — U  necessarily  what  the 
student  learns.  The  teacher  and  tiie  class- 
room are,  after  all.  means  to  an  end,  and  not 
the  end  Itself.  The  end  of  education  Is 
learning;  If  teaching  does  not  achieve  that 
consequence  It  U  futUe.  In  the  necessary 
revolution  of  education,  the  means  must 
become  consistent  with  the  end. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Engene  J.  Keogh, 
Member  of  Congre$a 

SPEECH  ' 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NXW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Thursday.  October  20.  196S 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
next  session  of  Congress  will  be  less  rich 
In  wit  and  wisdom  as  a  consequence  of 
the  retirement  of  the  dlstlngtushed  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Eugene  J.  Keogh. 

He  has  served  his  constituency  In  the 
State  legislature  and  in  the  Congress  long 
and  well  and  I  had  the  pleasure  and  priv- 
ilege of  serving  in  the  State  legislature 
with  hlni. 

^le  has  taken  grand  perspective  of 
a  Congressman's  responsibllUies  and 
achieved,  during  his  long  tenure  of  of- 
fice, the  reputatiwi  of  a  statesman. 

Congressman  Keogh  Is  held  in  high 
esteem  and  warm  affection  by  all  of  his 
colleagues,  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  num- 
ber myself  one. 

As  I  bid  him  fai-eweU  from  this  body, 
I  wish  him  great  success  for  whatever 
course  he  plans  to  follow  and  many  years 
of  good  health.  I  am  certain  he  will  re- 
member with  justifiable  pride  his  ac- 
complishments while  a  Member  of  this 
body — we  certainly  will  not  forget 
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U.S.  Travel  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  establishment 
of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  5  years  ago,  and 
I  have  followed  the  work  of  this  unique 
agency  with  great  Interest  since  then. 

Americans  are  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est advocates  of  travel  in  the  world,  and 
we  are  spending  more  time  and  money 
abroad  eeuch  year. 

With  the  incredible  variety  of  attrac- 
tions offered  to  the  tourist  in  this  coun- 
try, and  In  view  of  our  continued  efforts 
to  reduce  our  balance- of -payments  defi- 
cit and  to  promote  the  sale  of  American 
goods  abroad.  It  is  only  logical  that  we 
should  encourage  foreign  travelers  to 
visit  the  United  States. 

The  US.  Travel  Service  has  been  doing 
an  excellent  Job  in  this  area,  but  the 
demonstrated  resourcefulness  and  initia- 
tive of  the  agency  has  been  hampered 
by  a  limited  budget.  Unfortunately,  a 
request  which  would  have  permitted  a 
significant  expansion  of  the  program 
next  year  was  denied  by  Congress  this 
session. 

In  connection  with  this  $1.7  million 
budget  cut  and  the  outstanding  work  of 
the  Travel  Service,  I  would  like  to  include 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support  an 
expansion  of  the  U.S.  travel  program 
next  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Economy-Size  Welcome  Mat 

Back  In  1961,  the  year  the  Commerce  De- 
partment set  up  the  United  States  Travel 
Service  to  encourage  foreigners  to  spend  more 
here,  516,152  visitors  arrived  from  overseas  to 
view  such  wonders  as  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
the  Atlantic  City  boardwalk. 

Last  year  the  total  had  almost  exactly 
doubled  to  1,039,928.  Since  the  average  guest 
from  abroad  spends  MOO  during  his  stay,  not 
Including  transportation  to  American  shores. 
this  kind  oi  Increase  Is  welcome  news  Indeed 
to  administration  officials  beset  by  balance- 
of-paymenta  deficits. 

Among  the  Items  luring  foreigners  Is  an 
Ingenious  "VUSA  Plan"  (short  for  Visit  USA) . 

Under  this  scheme,  anyone  who  is  not  an 
American  and  lives  more  than  100  miles  from 
the  border  can  fly  anywhere  on  local  or  "re- 
gional" airlines  during  a  21-day  visit  for  a 
flat  total  of  9150.  Because  the  lines  serve 
out-of-the-way  locations,  the  European  can 
get  a  look  at  such  unorthodox  tourist  points 
as  Paducah,  Pueblo.  Laramie  and  even  An- 
chorage. Supplementing  all  this  local  flavor 
of  course  are  other  plans  offered  by  major 
trunk  airlines,  bus  lines,  railroads,  and  car 
rental  firms. 

The  U.S.  Travel  Service  has  worked  closely 
with  carriers  to  make  America  more  available 
at  reasonable  cost  to  visitors,  and  has  made 
strong  promotional  efforts  with  posters  and 
films.  But  oddly  enough.  Congress  seemed  to 
think  the  $4.7  million  requested  ii^  the 
budget  for  this  tiny  agency  was  excessive. 


even  though  Commerce  estimated  foreigners 
spent  more  than  (1.3  billion  here  last  year. 
So  the  agency  Is  getting  only  $3  million  for 
fiscal  1967. 

While  no  one  can  prove  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  seed  dollars  spent  pro- 
moting tourism  and  the  number  of  visitors, 
it  seems  to  us  that  this  Is  a  curious  place  to 
display  parsimony. 

As  Senator  J.wrrs  of  New  York  warned  the 
other  day.  the  "travel  gap,"  meaning  the 
amount  Americans  spend  abroad  over  the 
total  spent  by  foreigners  here,  will  reach  an 
estimated  tl  9  billion  in  1966.  He  urges  ex- 
panding the  Federal  travel  office  fivefold. 
CertAlnly  coping  with  the  problem  with  the 
current  pituuice  Is  like  trying  to  lure  a  herd 
of  eU'phiuit.',  with  I'lTip  peanut 


Miss  Donna  Dill:  The  1967  March  of 
Dimes  National  Poster  Child 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKg^^ 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  recently,  In  Washington,  D.C.,  I  met 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  inspiring 
young  ladies  I  have  ever  encountered. 
She  is  a  constituent  of  mine.  Donna  Dill, 
of  Hlllsboro.  Tex.,  a  beautiful,  blonde 
girl  of  5  years,  who  has  been  chosen  as 
the  1967  March  of  Dimes  Poster  Child. 

I  have  seen  many  examples  of  raw 
courage  on  the  battlefield,  but  these  were 
among  grown  men  who  were  trained  In 
the  desperate  business  of  fighting.  I 
have  never  in  my  life  seen  greater  cour- 
age than  that  which  Donna  Dill  exhibits 
every  day  of  her  life. 

Donna  was  born  with  an  open  spine — 
spina  bifida.  Thanks  to  the  March  of 
Dimes,  which  does  a  splendid  job  of  try- 
ing to  help  the  250.000  American  children 
who  are  born  each  year  with  birth  de- 
fects, she  has  received  the  most  skillful 
medical  treatment  in  the  world  at  the 
Houston  Methodist  Hospital,  the  Ortho- 
pedic Clinic  of  Houston,  and  the  Texas 
Institute  for  Rehabilitation  and  Re- 
search. 

Her  life  Jias  been  one  long  series  of 
major  operations  The  doctors  saved  her 
life  and  prevented  her  from  having  to 
spend  the  rest  of  her  days  as  an  im- 
mobile, helpless  cripple  But  Donna  still 
wears  4-pound  braces  on  her  legs  which 
is  about  one-.seventh  of  her  entire  weight 
and  she  must  navigate  on  specially  con- 
structed crutches. 

One  would  think  that  all  this  would 
turn  a  5-year-old  girl  into  a  pathetic  per- 
soiiality.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Donna  Is  a 
'""diant  personality,  full  of  fun  and  af- 
fection, a  perfect  little  hostess,  who  glows 
with  inner  strength  and  an  insurmount- 
able spirit.  She  captivated  everyone  who 
met  her  here  in  Washington  and.  Indeed, 
seemed  happily  intent  on  putting  us  at 
our  ease  and  taking  our  minds  off  her 
troubles. 

The  March  of  Dunes  physicians  say 
that  there  is  hope  that,  when  she  Is  full 
grown.  Donna  will  be  able,  after  another 


operation,  to  discard  one  of  her  leg  braces 
and  lead  a  reasonably  normal  life. 

Even  today,  despite  her  infirmities,  she 
Is  able  to  ride  her  Shetland  pony, 
"Popsy,"  and  to  help  her  mother  with 
some  of  the  household  chores,  such  as 
washing  dishes  and  making  beds.  She 
is  looking  forward  to  entering  the  first 
grade  next  year. 

Donna  says  she  wants  to  be  a  cow- 
girl, a  momma,  or  a  nurse,  when  she 
grows  up.  Knowing  her,  I  feel  certain 
she  will  be  all  three. 

Her  parents,  David  J.'  Dill  and  Jo  Ford 
Dill,  of  Hillsboro,  are  themselves  an  in- 
spiration in  the  way  they  have  accepted 
the  physical  calamity  visited  upon  their 
only  chil4  with  Christian  fortitude  and 
enormous  intelligence.  They  are  worthy 
of  much  more  than  sympathy;  they  are 
worthy  of  imiversal  admiration. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  are  in- 
clined, upon  occasion,  to  feel  sorry  for 
ourselves.  We  become  preoccupied  with 
our  own  troubles  and  fail  to  realize  how 
lucky  most  of  us  really  are,  when  com- 
pared to  so  many  others  of  our  fellow 
men.  When  I  met  Donna  Dill,  I  could 
not  help  but  be  reminded  of  the  words 
of  the  ancient  philosopher: 

I  cursed  the  world  because  I  had  no  shoes, 
until  I  met   a  man  who  had  no   feet. 

Surely,  If  this  little  5 -year-old  girl 
can  bear  her  own  infirmities  with  such 
golden  courage  and  grace,  we  all  can 
stand  a  little  stronger  and  taller  under 
our  comparatively  lighter  burdens. 

May  Almighty  God,  in  His  wisdom  and 
mercy,  prosper  little  Donna  Dill  and  re- 
store her  to  perfect  health.  And  may 
every  American  see  fit  to  make  a  special 
sacrifice  to  help  the  March  of  Dimes 
perform  medical  miracles  for  the  many 
thousands  of  other  American  children 
who  need  help  as  much  as  Donna  does. 
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We  Must  Stop  Choking  Our  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYL.^ND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  evident  that  the 
provision  of  billions  of  dollars  annually 
of  Federal  aid  for  highway  consti-uctlon, 
without  any  comparable  amount  of  aid 
for  building  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems, is  having  a  deleterious  effect  on 
many  of  our  cities. 

Because  of  large-scale  Federal  highway 
assistance  cities  are  encouraged  to  devote 
more  and  more  space  to  highway  con- 
struction. In  Atlanta,  for  Instance,  54 
percent  of  the  downtown  land  area  Is 
devoted  to  highways,  streets  and  park- 
ing lots;  and  more  freeways  are  planned. 
Los  Angeles  expects  to  add  622  miles  d 
freeways  to  its  network,  which  already  k 
70O  miles  long.  And  In  city  after  city, 
we  see  these  new  roads  cutting  througb 
residential  and  commercial  sections,  tak- 
ing land  off  the  tax  rolls,  dividing  neigh- 


borhoods, and  making  the  urban  areas 
less  attractive  places  in  wlilch  to  live  and 
work. 

For  some  of  our  cities,  raU  r^ld  tran- 
sit is  a  real  alternative.  Expected  pa- 
tronage of  modern,  convenient  rapid 
transit  can  result  in  revenues  which  will 
more  than  cover  operating  costs.  But 
const i-uction  of  a  new  system  coets  be- 
tween 200  million  and  a  bilhon  dollai-s 
per  city.  Present  levels  of  mass  transit 
expenditures  are  insufficient  to  enable 
any  larse  city  to  construct  a  new  rail 
tran."5it  Une.  although  the  five  cities  with 
existing  lines  have  been  able  to  make 
some  improvements  In  recent  years. 
Federal  aid  on  a  matching  basis  is  a 
necessity  if  cities  are  to  be  able  to  choose 
transit  to  solve  their  transportation 
problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  "We 
Must  Stop  Choking  Our  Cities,"  by 
James  Nathan  Miller,  which  appeared  in 
the  August  1966  issue  of  Reader's  Digest. 
This  ai-ticle  dociunents  the  current  im- 
balance In  our  urban  transjwrtation 
planning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Must  Stop  Choking  Our  Cities 
(By  James  Nathan  Miller) 

(Note — Tied  up  in  endless  ribbons  of  ex- 
pressways, our  big  cities  are  clearly  suffo- 
cating. We  could  do  much  to  save  them  by 
revising  our  lopsided  and  inelTective  system 
of  federal  aid  to  urban  transportation.) 

How  close  are  our  cities  to  literal  bumper- 
to-bumper,  curb-to-curb  automobile  satura- 
tion?   Ponder  two  cases: 

Last  January,  during  New  York  City's 
transit  strike,  Manhattan  was  choked  with  an 
almost  stagnant  mass  of  cars  from  river  to 
river,  "yet  the  traffic  volume  generally  rep- 
resented Increases  of  only  one  third  over  that 
of  a  normal  bu3ine.s.s  day. 

And  Boston.  Suddenly  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  30,  1963,  the  city  found  Itself 
Jammed  solid.  On  street  after  street,  block 
after  block  in  an  ever-widening  circle,  noth- 
ing moved.  Cars  coming  Into  the  downtown 
area  could  not  get  off  the  expressways,  so 
clogged  were  streets  with  the  mass  of  cars 
trying  to  get  out.  It  took  until  9  p.m.  for 
police,  working  from  the  outskirta  lu,  to 
peel  off  all  the  succeeding  layers  and  free 
the  Jam. 

What  caused  it?  Just  a  snowfall  a  couple 
OF  days  before  that  had  narrowed  driving 
lanes  a  bit,  plus  a  day  of  pleasant  weather 
that  persuaded  a  lot  of  people  to  drive  to 
their  offices  or  to  downtown  stores. 

These  examples  are  merely  a  preview  of 
things  to  come  if  we  continue  building  high- 
ways into  our  cities  at  the  present  rate.  For 
today  we're  prodticing  cars  one  and  a  half 
times  as  fast  as  we're  producing  babies,  and 
in  some  cities  40  percent  of  the  usable  land 
area  is  already  devoted  to  driving  and  park- 
ing. Of  Denver's  338-acre  downtown  core 
area,  150  acres  are  devoted  to  the  automobile. 
The  car  monopolizes  40  percent  of  Boston's 
central  business  district — and  50  percent  of 
Los  Angeles.  Nationally,  the  amount  of  city 
space  we  devote  to  cars  Is  second  only  to 
Uving  space :  40  percent  for  homes,  28  percent 
for  cars. 

HOW  TO  TTNCOBK? 

Our  Cities  are  not  a.pproachlng  a  trans- 
portation crisis;  they  are  In  tiie  midst  of 
one.  Consider  Atlanta,  which  has  been 
building  expressways  for  years.  In  1958  this 
city  waa  so  clogged  with  ears  that  during 
nish   hours   downtown   entrance   and   exit 


streets  operated  at  11  percent  above  their 
theoretlcaJ  capacity.  Atlanta  has  now  biult 
81  miles  of  freeway,  has  an  additional  34 
miles  under  contract  and  43  more  mlle« 
programmed.  And  the  sittmtlon  Is  stUl  so 
bad  that  a  radio  traffic  reporter  In  a  hover- 
ing helicopter  pleads  with  listeners  to  stay 
off  the  expre.sf:ways. 

A  recent  cartoon  showed  one  such  an- 
nouncer broadca&ting :  "The  situation — in 
all  directions—  is  hopeless.    That  is  all!" 

Will  more  highways  uncork  Atlanta's  bot- 
tleneck? Probably  not.  Already.  54  percent 
of  Atlanta's  downtown  land  is  devoted  to 
the  car.  And.  according  to  one  rule  of  thtmib, 
every  new  three-lane  mile  of  expressway 
into  a  congested  business  district  requires 
8  to  12  acres  of  new  parking  floor  space. 

Meanwhile,  all  over  the  country,  the  free- 
ways both  proposed  and  under  construction 
-will  tear  up  valuable  real  estate  and  wipe 
millions  of  dollars  off  city  tax  rolls.  As  one 
transportation  official  says,  "We  have  made 
the  cloverleaJ  our  national  flower." 

The  highways  are  also  slicing  away  huge 
chunks  of  otu-  cities'  history  and  Individual- 
ity. San  Francisco  is  now  physically  cut  off 
from  much  of  its  fine  old  waterfront  by  the 
shadow-casting  skeleton  of  a  two-level  ele- 
vated highway.  A  six-lane  expressway  is 
threatening  New  Orleans'  historic  French 
Quarter.  New  York  and  Los  Angelee  are 
crisscrossed  with  "Chinese  walls"  of  steel  and 
concrete — huge  structures,  la  some  cases  four 
layers  high,  that  spew  noise  and  smog  and 
cut  off  nelghborhov,d  from  neighborhood. 
Even  when  sunk  below  ground  level,  as  in 
Detroit,  these  highways  cut  up  the  cities  as 
effectively  as  rivers. 

TWENTY-THREE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS    PEE    C.'US 

But,  some  ask,  don't  conunuters'  cars  on 
the  urban  expressw.Tvs  pay  their  way  in  tolls, 
ga.'oltne  taxes  and  license  fees?  No,  say 
traiisportation  experts.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  these  roads  have  to  be  made  abnor- 
mally wide.  To  accommodate  rush-hour 
traffic,  a  city  highway  requires  many  more 
lanes  to  carry  a  given  amount  of  daily  traffic 
than  does  a  rural  highway.  Thiis  these  city 
roads  are  specifically  and  expensively  de- 
signed as  commtiter  roads — taut  the  com- 
muter pays  no  more  for  his  trip  on  them 
than  anyone  else.  (In  fact,  he  sometimes 
gets  special  reduced  toll  rates.) 

Second,  these  extra-wide  roads  must  go 
through  the  world's  most  valuable  real  es- 
tate. Tlius  they  cost  about  six  times  as  much 
as  rural  expressways.  For  instance,  the  52- 
mile  Delaware  Expressway  through  Philadel- 
phia will  cost  $350  million— exacUy  the  same 
cost  as  the  313-mile  Keystone  Shortway  now 
being  built  across  the  entire  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. There  is  a  single  mile  in  the 
Philadelphia  expressway  that's  now  esti- 
mated at  $70  million — and  may  go  to  $^5 
million  if  the  city  succeeds  In  forcing  tlie 
highway  department  to  cover  It  with  a  con- 
crete lid.  Though  urban  expressways  will 
comprise  only  14  percent  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  mileage,  they  will  cost  45  percent 
of  the  total. 

Thus,  the  commuter  is  being  subsidized.' 
How  much  is  the  subsidy?  Prof.  William 
Vickrey  of  Columbia  University  estimated 
that  an  addition  specifically  required  to  han- 
dle rush-hovir  traffic  on  a  projected  Wash- 
ington, DC,  highway  would  cost  an  addi- 
tional $23,000  for  each  commuter's  car. 
Based  on  Professor  Vickrey's  studies,  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association  In  New  York  City 
estimates  the  subsidy  to  urban  rush-hour 
motorists  as  ten  cents  a  mile  per  car.  This 
Is  the  equivalent  of  paying  each  motorist  the 
full  cost  of  gas,  oil  and  depreciation  for  all 
his  oonunutlng  travel  I 


'  See    "Our    Oar-Strangled    Cities,"    "ITie 
Reader's  Digest,  July  '66. 


HUBBEH    TtEE    VS     STEEL    S.ML 

Tliere's  notlUng  WTong  with  government 
subsidization  of  an  essential  public  service. 
But  the  private  car  Is  not  an  efficient  method 
of  providing  the  service.  A  mo\'tng  car,  with 
the  empty  buffer  area  around  It,  consumes 
about  800  square  feet  of  space— the  equiv- 
alent of  two  ho-ge  livir.g  rooms — but  during 
commuting  hours  carries  only  about  17  peo- 
ple. So  three  expressway  lanes,  crowded  with 
cars  for  a  full  mile,  contain  at  most  a  thou- 
sand }>eople— or  the  equivalent  of  a  six-car, 
doubledecked  commuting  train. 

The  fact  Is.  rail  transportation  at  rush 
hours  Is  up  to  40  tlmea  more  efficient  than 
cars  as  a  passenger  carrier.  The  only  way 
to  make  a  highway  lane  comparable  to  a  rail 
track  is  to  fill  it  with  a  continuous  stream 
of  high-speed  buses  traveling  four  to  five 
seconds  apart.  Yet  we  go  on  btUlding  ex- 
pressways. Los  Angelee  County,  which  now 
boasts  nearly  400  miles  of  freeway,  has  an- 
other 622  miles  already  scheduled  for  oon- 
suuction — $145  million  worth  budgeted  for 
this  fibcal  year  alone. 

WHO    WANTS    WHAT?  ' 

We  keep  building  these  exjienslve  express- 
ways because  we  have  been  the  \ictims  of 
a  self-fulfi:iing  assumption:  namely,  that 
people  prefer  to  drive  to  work.  This  Idea 
gained  currency  in  the  1950's  when  the  raJi- 
roads.  seemingly  headed  for  b.inkruptcy.  were 
forced  to  find  a  scai>egoat.  "We  lose  money 
hauling  commuters,"  they  moaned,  and  then 
did  everything  they  could  to  curtail  rail  serv- 
ice. Public  transit  systems,  too,  were  old 
and  archaic.  So  the  ideal  alternative  seemed 
to  be  the  glamorous  new  superhighways. 

Since  1958.  we  have  poured  billions  of  the 
federal  taxpayers'  dollars  Into  city  highways. 
The  federal  government  p>ays  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  highway  if  It  Is  part  of  the 
Inte.'-state  System.  50  percent  if  It's  not.  Yet 
(until  two  years  ago)  tio  federal  money  was 
made  available  for  mass-transit  buses,  sub- 
ways or  commuter  railroads. 

The  result  of  such  lopsided  financing  has 
been  a  lopsided  transportation  system.  In 
Boston.  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the 
subways  and  many  commuter  railroads 
struggle  along  with  obsolete  equipment.  In 
Los  Angeles,  which  has  more  freeway  miles 
than  any  other  city,  lack  of  public  trans- 
portation facilities  was  a  major  cause  of  un- 
employment in  the  Watts  area,  scene  of  riot- 
ing; Watts  residents  without  cars  could  get 
to  Job  in  other  parts  of  the  city  only  with 
tremendous  difficulty.  Three  years  ago  San 
Diego  had  300  buses;  this  year  It's  down  to 
239. 

So.  larking  good  alternntlves,  people  do 
prefer  to  drive  to  work.  But  would  they 
prefer  the  car  if  they  had  a  decent  choice? 

WHISK    THEM    DOWNTOWN 

For  years  I  have  seen  firsthand  proof  that 
the  answer  is  no.  My  home  is  near  the  Har- 
mon station  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, a  major  stopping  point  for  all  Its  main- 
line passenger  trains.  Service  is  fast  and 
frequent,  with  seats  for  everybodv  and  de- 
livery right  into  the  middle  of  Manhattan, 
40  miles  away.  Result:  Though  two  major 
highways  are  only  a  few  miles  away,  virtually 
all  commuters  go  by  train.  They  prefer 
to  read  the  paper  or  play  bridge  on  the  train 
in  the  morning,  to  snooze  or  have  a  drink  in 
the  bar  car  in  the  evening.  Real-estate 
agents  tell  me  it's  one  of  the  community's 
strongest  selling  points. 

Today,  evidence  is  starting  to  come  In  that 
the  same  would  be  true  wherever  a  commu- 
nity had  the  choice.  Since  1958,  for  In- 
stance, the  Philadelphia  area  has  been  Im- 
proving iu  services  with  modern  railroad 
cars,  speeded-up  schedules,  reduced  fares, 
new  station  parking  lots.  And.  says  Stuart 
Saunders,  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  commuter  trafBc  on  one  of  his  lines 
bas  risen  250  percent  In  three  years. 
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In  Chicago  since  the  niid-l950s.  the  then 
money-losing  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railway  bas  boldly  Invested  (50  nuUion  In  a 
program  to  woo  back  passengers.  The  re- 
sult? Commuter  traffic  has  been  rising 
about  four  percent  a  year.  IJist  year  the 
railroad  made  a  profit  of  $1,387,000  from 
commuters. - 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  gives  the  most 
spectacular  refutation  of  the  people-prefer- 
hlgbways  assumption.  In  1962  the  three  Bay 
Area  counties  voted  to  base  their  commuting 
futvue  on  rails.  Now  they're  building  a  radi- 
cally new  rapid-transit  system  that  will 
whl£k  residents  downtown  at  speeds  of  up  to 
80  mllee  an  hoiu.  with  designed  seating  for 
everybody.  In  trains  that  during  the  rush 
hours  depart  every  several  minutes.  Though 
It  will  cost  about  one  billion  dollars^most 
of  which  they'll  have  to  f>fty  themselves  with 
an  Increase  In  the  property  tax — they  voted 
it  In  by  a  60-percent  majority.  (Then  last 
year  they  voted  to  turn  down  $240  million  in 
Xederai  funds  for  a  downtown  expressway.) 

But  San  Francisco  aJso  Illustrates  the  big- 
gest obstacle  to  public  trajnsport.  Although 
(80  million  In  federal  mass  transit  funds  ha^ 
been  applied  for.  that  represents  only  eight 
percent  of  the  cost.  If  the  city  had  taken 
the  easy  way  out  and  built  highways,  the 
federal  government  would  be  paying  90 
percent. 

AN    END   TO   LUNACY 

And  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  We  are 
penalizing  cities  that  try  to  find  a  non-high- 
way solution.  This  .ifi  why  so  many  of  them 
continue  to  build  mile  after  mile  of  high- 
way. And  It's  the  reason  we  should  change 
the  law.  to  provide  for  balanced  federal  aid 
to  urban  transportation-  highways  where 
needed,  but  trains,  subways  and  buses,  too. 

President  Kennedy  called  for  such  a  change 
la  1963.  and  this  year  two  bills  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  One  calls  for  di- 
rect federal  subsidies  to  help  cover  the  losses 
of  commuter  railroads.  The  other  would 
make  available  for  the  development  of  mass 
urban  -U^Jisportation  the  money  now  reserved 
for  highways.  Though  neither  bill  Is  given 
much  chance  In  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, they  represent  an  awakening  to  one  of 
the  most  urgent  problems  now  facing  the 
cities:  We  must  put  an  end  to  the  lunacy 
whereby  we  make  It  "pay"  a  city  to  destroy 
its  own  land  and  besiuty  In  order  to  construct 
the  least  efllclent  mechanism  for  bringing  its 
workers  In  and  out.  We  must  reverse  the 
trend  toward  making  our  metropolitan  areas 
what  New  Jersey  highway  commissioner 
Dwlght  R.  G.  Palmer  warns  could  become 
"on*  big  ^)aghettl  bowl  of  highways  " 


•See  "Heavenly  Way  to  Run  a  Railroad," 
The  Reader's  Digest.  May  1963. 


The  1966  Omiubu(  River  and  Harbor  and 
Flood  Control  Act  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX-ES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proj- 
ects and  related  matters  covered  by  the 
1966  omnibus  river  and  harbor  and  flood 
control  bill  will  benefit  many  States  by 
providing  urgentJy  needed  navigation, 
beach  erosion  control,  flood  control,  wa- 
ter supply,  water  quality  control,  recrea- 
tion, amd  other  services.  These  comprise 
a  needed  additional  forward  seep  in  the 


oon.sen'aticn.  development,  and  use  of 
our  water  resources  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

This  bill  contains  authorization  for  42 
new  projects  In  25  States  at  an  estimated 
Federal  co.^t  of  approximately  $670  mil- 
lion. 

We  have  had  many  favorable  reports 
on  worthy  projects  since  enactment  of 
the  1965  p-ablic  works  omnibus  bill.  Over 
the  years  studies  made  of  projects  of 
this  kind  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have 
provided  a  basis  for  development  of  a 
highly  effective  public  works  program. 
The  sheer  volume  of  needs  being  met  by 
this  proai-am  Is  tremendous,  and  the 
needs  arc  increasinss:  with  each  cain  in 
population  and  each  increase  in  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Furthermore,  as  our  population  and 
economic  activity  increase  there  is  a 
continuing  change  in  the  complexity  of 
the  projects  necessary  to  serve  our  peo- 
ple. It  no  longer  is  sensible  to  think  In 
terms  of  single-purpose  development. 

The  navigation  projects  are  concerned 
primarily  with  improvement,  extension, 
and  maintenance  of  existing  facilities  so 
that  they  may  better  serve  the  Nation's 
coinmerce.  They  include  channel  deep- 
ening, widening,  and  reallnement.  har- 
bor deepening,  construction  of  protec- 
tive jetties,  and  related  works.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  concept  of  multiple-purpose 
developument.  opportunities  have  not 
been  lost  to  provide  for  fishing  from 
project  structures  Pro.iects  of  this  kind, 
previously  authorized  and  constructed, 
are  continuing  to  set  new  records  In  the 
handling  of  waterborne  commerce.  In 
1965.  1.264  million  tons  moved  on  these 
projects. 

The  beach  erosion  control  projects  in- 
cluded in  this  act  are  necessary  to  avoid 
lo.ss  of  beaches  which  are  helping  to  meet 
our  increasing  public  needs  for  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities.  The  merit 
of  projects  of  this  kind  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  benefit-cost  ratios  of  all  are 
favorable  and  In  the  case  of  two  of  them 
are  6.4  and  8.5.  respectively,  representa- 
tive of  very  high  rates  of  return  on  the 
public  Investments  involved. 

Title  I  also  provides  for  navigation 
.surveys  at  several  localities,  interstate 
activities  Involving  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  and  restoration  of 
flood  and  erosion  damage  involving  exist- 
ing navigation  projects. 

Although  the  projects  contained  In 
title  I  are  small  in  relation  to  the  average 
size  for  all  projects  In  the  act.  they  are 
no  le.ss  urgently  needed. 

The  projects  contained  In  title  11  of 
the  bill  are  equally  attentive  to  current 
and  expected  future  needs,  and  to  oppor- 
tiuiities  for  effective  multiple-purpose 
development. 

Flood  control  projects  have  prevented 
flood  damages  of  about  $14  billion  since 
1936.  Recreational  use  of  projects  con- 
tinues to  set  new  records.  Water  sup- 
ply and  water  quality  control  services 
are  Increasing  significantly  as  storage 
projects  for  the.se  purposes  are  being 
brought  Into  operational  status  and  stor- 
age conversions  are  made.  Nevertheless, 
serious  flood  problems  continue  and 
droughts  continue  to  plague  major  areas. 
The  projects  contained  in  this  act  will 


serve  us  by  affording  substantial  reduc- 
tions In  flood  and  hurricane  damage. 

I  concur  fully  In  the  concept  that  we 
must  act  with  vigor  and  Imagination  to 
keep  abreast  and  ahead  of  needs  In  the 
water  resource  field.  The  projects  con- 
tained In  this  act  are  an  Important  step 
in  this  direction,  are  compatible  for  proj- 
ects already  authorized  and  imderway. 
and  will  be  compatible  with  other  proj- 
ects to  be  proposed  in  future  omnibus 
bills. 


Retirement  of  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  Senator  Milward  Simpson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  a  tre- 
mendous sadness  has  struck  me  with  the 
realization  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  will  soon  comple*.e  his  22d 
year  of  superb  service  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  will  volimtarily  retire  from  this  body 
to  return  to  his  beloved  New  England 
home  with  his  wife,  Alice,  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

This  saddens  me  especially  because  Lev 
Saltonstall  took  me  aside  and  offered 
me  the  advice  and  assistai^ce  needed  by 
all  new  Senators  when  I  first  entered  this 
body  only  5  short  years  ago.  His  counsel 
was  experienced.  But  more  important, 
it  was  sincere  as  only  a  true  friend  can 
be  sincere.  It  shall  always  be  appreciat- 
ed, and  It  shall  never  be  forgotten. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  has  been  a  true 
public  servant,  both  to  his  home  State 
and  to  the  United  States.  He  was  bom 
and  reared  a  New  Englander,  and  he  was 
educated  at  Harvard.  He  has  served 
Massachusetts  as  a  State  representative, 
as  a  three-term  Governor,  and  finally, 
as  a  U.S.  Senator.  Lev  has  always  dis- 
played a  deep  belief  In  the  constitutional 
convictions  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded;  and  because  of  his  service,  the 
Constitution  has  stood  that  much  strong- 
er, and  our  Nation  is  truly  that  much 
greater. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  is  an  honest 
man,  a  ooui-ageous  man,  and  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar  of  government  and 
the  American  way.  He  is  a  great  Sen- 
ator. But,  more  than  this,  he  Is  a 
friend — a  sincere  and  unselfish  Individual 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  public 
service  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  our  entire  Nation. 

I  salute  Leverett  Saltonstall  as  he 
leaves  the  U.S.  Senate  and,  with  his  gra- 
cious wife,  Alice,  returns  to  his  true  home. 
But  I  hope  that  he  wiU  return  often  to 
these  floors  to  renew  old  acquaintances 
and  to  offer  the  wisdom  which  only  ex- 
perience can  acquire.  His  friendship  will 
he  cherished,  and  his  counsel  will  be  wel- 
comed— always. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  with  sadnes! 
that  I  note  the  retirement  of  my  friend 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mn- 
WARD  Simpson.    Here  is  a  man  who  has 
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served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  only  4  years. 
Yet,  in  that  4  years,  his  accomplishments 
have  been  many.  He  has  represented  the 
Interests  of  his  native  State  well.  Yet  he 
has  an  endless  record  for  voting  by  his 
convictions — not  by  political  motive. 

MiLWARD  Simpson  has  been  singled  out 
by  his  colleagues  for  his  unequaled  wit. 
Yet  he  is  even  more  famous  for  his  dedi- 
cation, conscientiousness.  Integrity,  and 
character.  This  seems  like  strong  praise 
for  one  man.  But.  what  else  could  we 
have  expected  from  this  man  from  a  por- 
tion of  that  area  of  our  Nation  which  has 
become  known  as  the  big  country.  He 
grew  up  in  that  combination  of  rolling 
plains  and  majestic  mountains  where  the 
sky  is  an  unsurpas-sed  blue,  the  sun  a 
sterling  gold,  the  winters  devastatingly 
severe,  and  the  summers — fantastically 
beautiful.  He  is  a  former  coal  miner  who 
worked  his  way  through  the  University  of 
Wyoming  and  later  acquired  a  legal  edu- 
cation at  Harvard.  He  is  a  true  public 
servant  who  turned  down  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  President 
Eisenhower  because  he  had  a  promise  to 
keep  with  the  citizens  of  Wyoming. 

MiLWARD  Simpson  returns  now  to  the 
big  country  after  a  long  life  as  a  public 
servant.  But  his  friendship,  his  wit,  his 
convictions,  and  his  character  shall  not 
be  forgotten.  I  wish  the  best  to  he  and 
his  wife  Lorna  as  they  return  home,  and 
I  know  they  will  enjoy  immensely  their 
new  life — free  from  political  responsibili- 
ties— in  their  native  Wyoming.  We  all 
hope  that  It  will  be  only  a  short  while 
before  they  return  to  pay  us  a  visit. 


Leif  Erikton  Remembered  and  Honored 


Well    Done,    Mr.    Speaker 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  genius  of  a  good  leader 
Is  to  leave  behind  him  a  situation  which 
commonsense,  without  the  grace  of  ge- 
nius, can  deal  with  successfully.  When 
the  90th  Congress  meets  in  January,  it 
will  be  minus  one  of  its  ablest  and 
strongest  leaders,  whose  genius  and  com- 
monsense have  been  a  credit  to  his  State 
and  party. 

Joe  Martin  has  served  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  for  42  years  in  the 
House,  and  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  two-party  system  since  his  first  days 
in  the  69th  Congress.  He  has  served  the 
Republican  Party  on  evei-y  level  from 
early  days  in  State  and  national  cam- 
paign committees,  Massachusetts  House 
and  Senate  to  minority  leader  and  then 
Speaker  of  the  House.  He  has  been  per- 
manent chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  more  *imes  than  any 
other  man  in  history.  Speaker  Martin 
will  Indeed  be  missed  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
for  his  leadership  and  waim  cooperation. 
To  this  true  servant  of  the  people,  I  say, 
"well  done,"  and  best  wishes  for  an  en- 
joyable and  fruitful  retirement. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  few 
will  deny  that  Americans  reserve  a  spe- 
cial place  in  their  minds  and  hearts  for 
men  of  discovery. 

Their  accomplishments  compel  this. 

One  such,  Leif  Erikson,  stepped  before 
us  in  historj',  but  his  image  is  as  fresh 
today  as  are  his  exploits  in  the  mind  of 
schoolchild  or  adult. 

On  October  6,  Johannes  S.  Newton, 
president,  Leif  Erikson  Foundation,  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  joining  Ambassa- 
dors of  other  nations,  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  desiring  to  honor 
the  memory  of  this  hlstorymaker  in  a 
luncheon  held  on  Capitol  Hill. 

With  us  at  the  head  table  were  the 
Ambassadors  of  Poland,  Sweden,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Iceland  as  well  as 
Ralph  Cohen,  of  Scandinavian  Airlines, 
who  brought  commemorative  booklets  for 
the  occasion. 

The  famed  historian -explorer,  Dr. 
Helge  Ingstad  completed  the  head  table. 
He  received  an  award  from  the  Leif  Erik- 
.son  Foundation  and  the  ringing,  stand- 
ing applause  of  those  who  knew  what 
his  excavations  on  Newfoimdland  had 
meant  in  verifying  those  early  'Viking 
voyages. 

President  Newton  and  I  had  invited 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK  to  take  part  in  the  limcheon.  Al- 
though House  duties  prevented  his  at- 
tendance, we  received  these  words  and 
thoughts  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Leif  Eriokson  Day 

The  kind  invitation  extended  to  me  by 
members  of  the  Leif  Erikson  Association  to 
attend  their  Leif  Erikson  Day  luncheon  was 
a  distinct  honor,  because  my  long  experience 
with  Americans  of  Scandanavian  descent  has 
shown  me  their  many  Stimlrable  qualities, 
qualities  which  Include  their  stalwart  Amer- 
ican patriotism  combined  with  love  for  the 
European  homelands,  their  personal  recti- 
tude, and  their  generosity  and  good  win. 

The  President's  Leif  Erikson  Day  Procla- 
mation states  the  matter  well  when  it  de- 
scribes the  ancient  Nordic  virtues  as  part  of 
our  own  American  heritage.  Men  and 
women  of  Norwegian.  Swedish,  and  Danish 
birth  or  descent  broke  the  sod  of  the  great 
plains  of  North  America  and  brought  an 
abundant  agriculture  to  our  prairies.  Octo- 
ber 9th  of  each  year  is  appropriately  de- 
voted to  honoring  the  memory  of  the  pio- 
neering Scandanavian  navigator.  Leif  Erik- 
son. and  pioneer  Americans  of  Scandanavian 
antecedents. 

Formal  recognition  of  the  magnificent 
achievement  of  Leif  Erikson  finally  came  two 
years  ago  when  President  Johnson,  acting  im- 
der  the  authority  of  a  Joint  resolution  ap- 
proved by  Congress  In  the  second  session 
of  the  88th  Congress,  proclaimed  October  9, 
1964.  Leif  Erikson  Day.  The  terms  of  the 
resolution  authorized  the  Issuance  of  a  simi- 
lar  proclamation    each    year,    and    therefore 


one  has  been   issued    again   for    1966's   Leif 
Erikson  Day. 

Committee  hearings  were  held  on  that  reso- 
lution, and  evidence  relating  to  Leif  Enk- 
son's  discovery  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent was  adduced  by  expert  witnesses. 
Foremost  among  these  was  Dr.  Helge  Ingstad 

Scholars  have  carefully  examined  the  lit- 
erary evidence  that  exists  for  the  discoveries 
in  America  by  the  Norsemen.  Tliere  h.ive 
been  areas  of  disagreement,  especially  con- 
cerning the  year  of  Leif  Eriksons  landing  on 
our  continent  and  the  location  of  that  land- 
ing here.  The  location  of  Leifs  Vlnland  has 
been  fixed  by  scholarly  authorities  at  vari- 
ous ixjinte.  but  there  has  been  no  dispute 
about  the  fact  that  Leif  did  land  at  least 
once  on  the  American  continent,  and  did 
spend  some  time  here,  probably  staying  the 
winter,  and  returning  to  Greenland  in  the 
spring. 

This  literary  evidence  has  now  been  cor- 
roborated by  recent  archeologlcal  investiga- 
tions under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society  conducted  In  northern 
Newfoundland.  On  November  5,  1963,  Dr. 
Helge  Ingstad  announced  the  discovery  of 
the  ruins  of  a  Viking  settlement  predating 
Columbus's  vogage  to  the  New  World  by  500 
years.  His  results  were  supported  by  experts 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Before  he  excavated  the  site  at  L'Anse  Aux 
Meadows,  a  small  fishing  village  near  the 
northern  tip  of  Newfoundland.  It  waa  Dr. 
Ingstad's  belief  that  Letf  Elrlckson's  "Vln- 
land" was  farther  north  than  the  alleged 
locations  in  Cape  Cod.  Massachusetts,  or  In  ^^ 
Rhode  Island,  places  where  wild  grapes  grow, 
the  grapes  and  vines  believed  to  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  name  "Vlnland."  Dr.  Ing- 
stad's belief  was  based  on  an  old  map.  and 
on  the  linguistic  research  of  a  distinguished 
Swedish  professor  who  had  asserted  that  the 
first  syllable  of  "Vinland"  might  refer  to 
grass  rather  than  to  wild  grapes 

The  remains  of  the  settlement  which  Dr. 
Ingst,id  found  .show  that  It  was  built  like 
those  which  have  been  uncovered  In  Green- 
land. It  was  occupied  for  only  a  short 
time.  The  proof  that  the  settlement  was 
Viking  in  origin  rests  on  carbon-dating  evi- 
dence, together  with  the  nature  and  details 
of  the  structures  which.  Dr.  Junius  Bird  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
has  said,  "clearly  cannot  be  attributed  to 
either  the  Indians.  Esklmoe.  or  later  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  of  the  area."  He  and  other 
Smithsonian  experts  have  also  stated  their 
belief  that,  "The  settlement  Is  of  pre-Colum- 
bian Norse  origin." 

A  primitive  smithy  and  deF>oeile  of  bog 
Iron  found  at  the  site  also  confirm  the  Viking 
origin  of  the  settlement.  Eskimos  and  In- 
diana, both  prehistoric  and  modern,  had  no 
knowledge  of  extracting  Iron  from  the  bog 
deposits.  The  Vikings  did.  Since  later  Euro- 
peans never  used  the  technique,  the  Infer- 
ence that  the  Norsemen  were  there  is  strong 
Indeed. 

As  seafarers,  the  Vikings  were  unexcelled. 
It  is  not  likely  that  they  made  the  voyage 
from  their  Greenland  oolonlee  to  the  main- 
land of  America  because  of  any  lack  of  sea- 
manship. They  often  sailed  directly  over 
the  open  ocean  from  Greenland  to  Scandi- 
navia, as  did  Leif  Erikson  on  several  occa- 
sions. This  distance  Is  greater  than  that 
from  Greenland  to  New  England,  and  the 
course  covered  from  Greenland  to  Scandi- 
navia Is  through  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
bodies  of  water  In  the  world,  the  northern 
reaches  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  descendanu  of  the  Vikings  crossed 
that  very  same  Atlantic  to  America  centuries 
later.  The  oontrlbutiona  to  the  growth  of 
the  United  States  by  the  men  and  women  of 
Scandinavia  who  came  here  as  Immlgranta 
have  been  Immense.  TTtielr  descendants  have 
continued  that  great  tradition  and  even  Im- 
proved upon  It,  at  the  same  time  never  for- 
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getting  how  much  their  ^eater  achievement* 
owe  to  their  forebears'  sacnSces,  Iron  will, 
determination  of  purpose,  keenness  of  mind. 
moral  fervor,  and  devotion  to  God.  country, 
and  family.  In  their  achievements  they  h&ve 
followed  the  precedent  established  for  them 
by  tbelT  first  countryman  in  America,  Leif 
ErikBon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  a 
few  years  ago,  the  coveted  Leif  Erlkson 
International  Award  was  presented  to 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Dr.  Sea- 
borg  was  with  us  at  the  October  6  lunch- 
eon and  delivered  this  address  which  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Oceans  op  T^uth 

(Remarks  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborsr.  Chair- 
man. U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  at 
the    Leif    Erlkson    Foundation    Luncheon, 
Washington,  DC.  October  6,   1966 1 
It   ia   a  privilege   fca-   me   to   be   here   and 
have  a  small   part  in  the   worthwhile   worlc 
that    the   Leif    Erlkson    Foundation    accom- 
plishes  through    Its    encouragement    of    the 
constructive  pioneering  spirit. 

While  we  meet  here  to  further  the  work 
of  the  Leif  Enkson  Foundation.  I  realize  that^ 
this  gatho^ng  is  taking  place  less  than  a 
week  before  a  notable  American  holiday 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  another  great 
explorer — Christopher  Columbus.  I  ve  de- 
cided, therefore,  to  give  both  men  due  rec- 
ognition and  at  the  same  time  answer  some 
questions  which,  keep  coming  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  of  this  Foundation — 
namely,  "What  is  the  significance  of  the 
achievements  of  Leif  Ertckson  and  Colum- 
biis?"  and  "Does  the  rec-^gnltion  of  one 
detract  from  that  of  the  other.'  ' 

The  great  British  historian.  Gibbon,  ob- 
served that  "all  that  Is  human  must  retro- 
grade if  It  does  not  advance."  He  was  Judg- 
ing the  Roman  Empire  and  had  the  benefit 
of  mteen  hundred  years  of  historical  per- 
spective, but  this  theorem  has  been  proved 
correct  Innumerable  times.  Nothing  enables 
a  clvUlaatlon  to  achieve  and  maintain  great- 
ness more  than  the  attllty  to  produce  those 
adventiirous  spirits  who  reconnoiter  and 
conquer  new  fields  from  which  new  advances 
can  be  made. 

Two  such  adventurous  spirits  to  whom 
we  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  are 
Leif  Erlkson  and  Christopher  Columbus.  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  the  argument  of  who 
discovered  America  has  for  the  most  part 
consisted  of  polemics  designed  principally 
to  refute.  Hopeftilly.  the  question  Is  now 
entering  more  fully  into  a  dialogue  intended 
to  hall  both  Leif  Erlkson  and  Christopher 
Columbus  for  their  achievements  at  no  ex- 
pense to  either.  I  believe  the  quality  of 
these  achievements  dcx-s  not  lie  in  the  tim- 
ing of  their  discoveries,  but  in  a  more  im- 
portant context,  their  similarity  of  purpose— 
the  desire  to  transform  and  extend. 

At  this  point.  I  believe  I  should  mention 
that  the  Foundation  does  not  claim  that 
Leif  Erlkson  was  the  Arst  man  to  cross  an 
unknown  ocean  to  the  New  World,  only  that 
he  did  this  about  the  year  AD.  1000.  In- 
deed, recent  archaeological  investigations  on 
the  coast  of  Ecuador  strongly  suggest  that 
the  Japanese  may  have  crossed  the  Pacific 
and  landed  In  that  area  around  30O0  B  C. 

References  to  North  America  and  the  Ves- 
tervagen.  the  "westward  way."  have  fre- 
quently been  found  in  the  Old  Norse  sagas. 
Certainly  the  Vikings  in  their  longshlps  were 
accomplished  sailors,  and  In  the  era  begin- 
ning around  AJ}.  800.  they  were  capable  of 
great  voyages.  Swedes  dominated  the  Bal- 
tic  region   and   penetrated   into   va«t   terri- 


tories of  Rjssia.  Danes  put  a.=hore  in  Eng- 
land and  then  sailed  on  to  France.  Spain 
and  even  Nortli  Africa.  Norwegian  Vikings 
invaded  Britain  and  Irel-ind  and  took  tlicir 
ships    far   south    into   the    Mefllterranenn. 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  National  Geo- 
graphic. Helge  Ingstad  te'.I.';  of  kxiking  for 
signs  of  Vikings  settlements  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  it  was  In  the  Bagas  that  he  found 
his  best  clue.  They  tell  us  that  Leif  Erik- 
son  built  "large  hou.ses"  there  and  that  he 
"gave  tiie  land  a  name  In  accordance  with 
tlie  go<Jd  things  they  tound  in  it.  calling  it 
Vlnland."  After  much  searching.  Ingstad 
came  upon  a  meadow  which  ttirned  out  to  be 
the  Vlnland  of  the  saga,  not  the  "land  of 
vineyards"  aa  we  had  thoueht  but  more 
likely  "grass  or  meadow-land."  Here  on  a 
northern  shore  of  Newfoundland  island  his 
parly  uncovered  the  foundation  of  a  Viking 
longhouse  with  its  central  fireplace  and  not 
far  away  were  found  iron  smelters  and  forgea. 
There  were  even  the  remains  of  a  slate-lined 
ember  pit  In  which  coals  were  once  kept 
glowing  through  the  night  for  the  ne.tt  day's 
fire.  An  em.ber  pit  of  the  -same  kind  had 
been  found  on  Leif  Eriksson's  boyhood  farm 
In  Greenland.  Authorities  have  agreed  that 
this  was  unquestionably  a  Viking  settle- 
ment. Charcoal  from  the  blacksmith's  fire- 
place was  subjected  to  radiocarbon  analysi.s 
and  two  readings  were  obtained.  One  gave 
a  date  of  .\  D.  860.  plus  or  minus  90  years, 
the  other  A  D  lOfiO.  plus  or  minus  70  years — 
corresponding  well  with  the  expected  period 
of  the  settlcmeiits. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  among 
the  first  Europeans  to  have  sighted  the  land 
ma^s  now  occupied  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada  was  the  Icelander,  BJarni  Her- 
Julfsson.  soon  aft«r  986.  He  sailed  from  Ice- 
land to  meet  his  father  in  Greenland  and 
w-\s  driven  by  storms  soutli  aiid  west  of  his 
ob;ecrive  to  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica. He  did  not  p'at  ashort  but  sailed  north 
along  the  coast  and  eventually  reached 
Greenland.  From  the  sagiis  we  are  told  that 
when  he  rcpc^rted  his  find  he  w,us  criticized 
by  his  listeners  for  not  investigating  the  dis- 
covery. But  tliese  were  the  high  centuries  of 
Norse  m.iriume  adventure  and  Bjarni's  story 
of  what  he  had  seen  excited  tlie  ambitions 
of  Leif  Erlkson. 

Leif.  de,scrlbcd  In  one  of  the  sagas  as  "big 
and  strong,  of  striking  appearance,  shrewd 
and  in  every  respect  a  temperate  and  fair- 
dealing  man."  bought  BJarni  s  ship.  He  re- 
tr.aced  Bj.Lrni'=;  course  and  put  ashore  In  the 
areas  he  called  Hell'iland — or  land  of  Flat 
Stones — Markland.  Woodland,  and  Vlnland. 
This  voy.ige  of  Leif  Erik^on  m.ide  in  an  open 
boat  across  uncharted  waters  with  only  the 
crude'it  of  navigational  Instrtiments — a 
ship's  bonring  di.al  which  checked  due  north 
at  noon  by  means  of  a  suncast  shadow — 
speaks  of  great  daring  and  for  Itude. 

Other  voyagers  followed:  among  thrm  were 
Leif's  brother,  TTiorvald,  who  may  have  been 
the  first  European  to  encounter  American 
Indians  whom  the  Norse  called  "Skraellngs." 
Thorfinn  Karlsefnl  nt-xt  tried  to  .set  up  a 
permanent  colony  in  the  new  country  and 
mounted  a  large  e.xpedition  of  three  ships  and 
160  p.tssengers  Including  women.  He  even 
brought  livfbtock.  But  the  I.ndians,  or 
Skraellngs.  gave  the  small  colony  no  peace, 
and  after  three  years  Thorfinn  re'urned  to 
Greenland,  taking  with  him  his  sftn  Snorri, 
the  first  European  born  in  America. 

Bold  and  adventurous  a.^  the  Vikings  were, 
they  were  en-.erire  a  hostile  environment  In- 
adequately equipped  to  survive  the  rigors 
and  h.i.'.irUs  to  which  tiiey  would  be  exposed. 
Thus,  the  first  European  bid  for  a  foothold 
in  North  America  had  failed  In  the  attempt 
to  establish  a  permanent  col(_>ny. 

Almost  five  hundred  years  [•>at:sed  before 
man  again  l<x)ked  for  the  "westward  way." 
The  Idea  that  broke  the  medieval  chain  of 
world  notion  at  its  stronge.st  link  was  due 
to  the   energy  and   intellect   of   Christopher 


Columbus.  From  the  Information  available. 
we  gather  he  was  born  in  Genoa,  Italy,  prob- 
ably in  1451.  By  1475,  he  had  served  as  sea- 
man on  various  ships  in  the  Mtxiiterranean. 
In  1476.  he  was  headed  for  the  .^tlarti*?  when 
raiders  Intercepted  his  ship  off  the  Portu- 
guese coast,  a  fateful  accident  that  led  him 
to  Li-sbon.  then  a  center  of  maritime  activity. 

It  was  in  Portu<^al  th.it  Columbus  leirned 
of  the  pioneering  work  in  navigation  of 
Prince  Henry.  He  saw  tiie  caravel  wit.h  its 
revolutionary  reshaped  hull  and  recuttlng 
of  sails.  And  it  was  in  Forlugal  that  Colum- 
bus' idea  \va.s  bcrn  — to  sail  west  to  Asia. 

Columbus  rested  his  argumer.t  on  books, 
and  several  which  he  possessed  are  In  exist- 
ence with  marginal  notes  in  his  handwriting: 
Marco  Polo's  Travels,  the  Im-igo  Mundi  by 
Cardinal  d'.\illy  and  the  Cosmographla  of 
Pope  Pius  II.  In  addition.  Columbus  relied 
on  the  conviction  of  the  Florentine  geogra- 
pher, Toscanelil.  that  the  world  was  shajjed 
like  a  pe.ir  or  an  orange.  From  iliete  studies 
and  his  belief  In  a  round  world.  Columbus 
concliuled  that  the  dist.in.^e  of  a  wc.?t\v  ird 
route  to  the  extremity  of  Asia  could  not  be 
much  more  than  3000  m!le<!.  He  did  not 
know  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  overe.^'imated 
the  size  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  believing 
that  it  began  sfimewhere  about  what  is  now 
kntjwn  8is  California. 

It  is  one  thing  tu  have  an  ide.i  and  finite 
another  to  persuade  kings  to  risk  tlieir  money 
on  it.  While  John  II  of  Portugal  Inherited 
his  great-uncle  Henry's  zeal  for  navigation. 
he  spurned  Columbus'  plan  In  favor  of  the 
more  promising  eastern  route  to  India  and 
China.  Columbus  made  his  way  to  Spain 
where  his  Initial  attempts  to  secure  tlie  nec- 
essary financial  assistance  were  unsuccess- 
ful. At  last.  In  1492,  Isabella  agreed  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  venture.  In  terms  of 
today's  money  the  value  of  Columbus'  fleet 
was  $3,000.  His  salary  was  8300  a  year  and 
his  two  captains  received  $200  each.  His 
crew  memhers  each  received  about  $2.50  a 
month.  All  told,  it  coit  approximately  $7,000 
to  discover  America — considerably  less  than 
our  current  attempt  to  get  to  the  moon. 

Shortly  after  August  3.  1492.  Columbus 
sailed  due  west  from  the  Canaries  and  with 
the  aid  of  nautical  Instruments  from 
Nuremberg,  crossed  the  Atlantic  at  Its  widest 
part.  On  October  12,  an  Island  was  sighted, 
the  modern  Watlings  Island — thirteen  miles 
long  and  six  miles  wide — to  which  Colum- 
bus gave  the  name  San  Salvador.  On  Octo- 
ber 28,  he  reached  northern  Cuba  and  be- 
lieved that  this  was  the  mainland  of  China 
or  Japan.  He  looked  In  vain  for  the  splen- 
did cities  with  gold-roofed  palaces  which 
Marco  Polo  bad  described  two  centuries  be- 
fore. 

Columbus  had  promised  Asia  and  Instead 
produced  the  new  world.  The  objectors  who 
had  called  him  a  visionary  were  right.  But 
his  persistency  In  following  his  error  changed 
the  axis  of  the  globe. 

Perhaps  at  first  siftht  these  early  pioneer- 
ing efforts  by  Leif  Erlkson  and  Christopher 
Columbus  seem  a  long  way  off  from  the 
world  In  which  we  live  with  Us  celestial 
ambitions.  But  knowledge  Is  continuous  and 
we  can  trace  Its  quest  back  uninterruptedly 
until  we  recognize  the  spirit  of  the  space 
capsule  in  the  Viking  longshlp  and  the 
Spanish  and  Portugtiese  caj^ivel.  There  Is 
no  end  because  every  advance  In  knowledge 
has  the  effect  of  creating  new  and  different 
problems  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  tims 
will  come  when  there  are  no  more  sctentlfie 
and  Intellectual  worlds  to  conquer. 

Any  phenomenon  that  is  unknown  or  un- 
predictable U  a  bar  to  understanding  and 
a  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  Leif  Erlkson  ths 
Viking  and  Christopher  Columbus  the  Ital- 
ian understood  this  well.  They  crossed  an 
unknown  ocean  and  succeeded  In  stretch- 
ing the  human  mind.  In  pulling  man  In  new 
directions. 
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Why  should  we  proceed  to  conquer?  'When 
is  explanation  needed?  The  answer.  I  be- 
lieve, lies  in  the  fact  that  man's  Innate  tend- 
ency to  lethargy  and  stagnation  is  over- 
come by  the  power  of  knowledge.  It  is 
knowledge  that  gives  life  and  motion.  It  Is 
knowledge  that  compels  us  to  share  the 
existence  of  societies  different  from  our 
own;  to  recognize  literature,  music,  painting. 
and  science,  all  of  those  pioduct.s  of  genius 
to  which  no  single  country  can  lay  claim. 

In  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  alone  one 
realizes  at  once  the  different  national  back- 
grounds of  its  leading  contributors.  Names 
.«;uch  as  Hahn.  Fermi,  the  Jollot-Curles, 
Rutherford,  Bohr.  Einstein,  Szllard,  Law- 
rence, Compton,  Oppenheimer,  Urey,  and  de 
Hevesy  are  all  examples  that  scientific  ad- 
vancement is  human— not  national — ad- 
vancement. No  nation.  Indeed,  no  culture, 
has  a  monopoly  on  the  scientific  and  Intel- 
lectual talent  that  is  required  to  provide 
more  and  more  knowledge  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, better  understanding. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  venturing  to 
promote  the  pioneering  spirit  to  advance  hu- 
man knowledge  and  hence  human  progress 
the  Leif  Erlkson  Foundation  turns  to  all 
men  in  all  nations.  One  of  its  major  projects 
at  this  time  Is  the  creation  of  an  annual 
publication  which  will  review  progress 
around  the  world  In  all  significant  fields  and 
bring  recognition  to  Individuals,  organiza- 
tions and  nations  which  have  contributed  to 
the  cause  of  man  by  pioneering  advances. 
The  Foundation  hopes  that  recognition  of 
such  work  and  more  rapid  dissemination  of 
the  knowledge  it  offers  will  eenerallv  stimu- 
late more  constructive  pioneering  efforts  and 
bring  them  the  necessary  financial  and  polit- 
ical support. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Leif  Erlkson 
Foundation  is  now  in  the  process  of  orga- 
nizing an  international  editorial  board  for 
Its  annual  publication  snd  will  be  seeking 
contributions  of  material  through  that  board. 
I  wish  the  Foundation  much  success  in  this 
worthwhile   endeavor. 

Impressed  as  we  are  today  by  the  growing 
list  of  human  achievements  we  must  not  be- 
come complacent.  We  mu.st  not  become  mes- 
merized by  the  daily  recitations  of  our  past 
and  current  successes.  If  we  believe  we 
have  come  a  long  way  since  the  davs  of  Leif 
Erlkson  or  Christopher  Columbus."  surely  a 
quick  look  around  us  will  convince  us  that 
we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  hu- 
man potential.  Surely,  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  In  solving  some  of  what  have  been 
man's  major  problems  through  the  ages.  And 
concerning  our  knowledge  of  ourselves,  of 
life  and  the  forces  of  the  universe,  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  once  said  "the  great  ocean 
of  truth  still  lies  all  undiscovered  before 
us.'' 
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The  50th  Anniversary  of  Millville,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PIIILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  tc  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  very  fine,  outstanding  speech 
made  by  my  dear  friend  and  distin- 
Kmshed  representative  of  the  Massa- 
wiusetts  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Charles  A.  Mullaly.  Jr.,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Millville,  Mass.,  in  my 
olstrict. 


Mr.  Mullaly  was  toa^tmaster  at  the 
banquet  which  was  largely  attended  hy 
enthusiastic  townspeople  and  addressed 
by  prominent  leaders,  and  he  not  only 
spoke  with  great  eloquence  but  al.so  pre- 
sided over  the  program  with  exceptional 
skill. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 
SrEECii   BY   Hon.   Chari.fs  A.   MrLiALV,    Jr. 
Eighth  Worcester  District 
"A  history  of  any  community  is  a  story  of 
Its  people  and  their  lives  and  accomplish- 
ments In  an  ever  changing  world." 

The  history  of  Millville,  as  a  town,  would 
have  Its  beginning  in  the  year  1916;  however. 
the  history  of  Millville  as  It  relates  to  the 
people  would  start  with  the  history  of  the 
mother  town,  Mendon.  Tliat  town  and  the 
vast  territory  it  encompassed  was  to  be 
divided  into  Uacts  of  land  which  became 
Bellingham,  Uxbridge,  Upton,  Milford.  Hope- 
dale,  Blackstone  and  Millville. 

Mendon  was  Incorporated  in  1667  and  rec- 
ords show  that  about  fifty  yeiUi=  later  a  grist 
mill  was  built  on  the  Island  in  the  Black- 
stone  River  In  the  village  of  Millville.  In 
1732  Samuel  Thompson,  owner  of  the  mill, 
bargained  with  the  town  of  Mendon  to  main- 
tain a  bridge  from  the  island  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  provided  that  the  town  of 
Mendon  would  maintain  a  bridge  on  the 
north  side.  The  laying  of  Central  Street 
probably  can  thus  be  determined. 

To  my  knowledge  there  is  no  authentic 
record  of  the  early  inliabltants  of  the  village, 
but  our  cemeteries  have  tombstones  bearing 
the  names  of  families  still  residing  In  the 
town.  Tlie  earliest  of  these  notes  the  death 
of  Daniel  D.arllng.  who  died  in  1745  at  the 
age  of  64  years.  Such  documentation  is  proof 
that  the  history  of  oiu-  people  matches  that 
of  any  neighboring  town. 

The  first  postoflRce  was  established  in  1827. 
Just  five  years  after  the  first  one  in  Black- 
stone,  and  In  1833  the  first  chiuch  was  built 
on  Central  Street.  Many  of  us  knew  the 
building  as  Smiths  Hall.  A  mill,  a  church. 
a  poetoffice— all  of  these  attest  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  settlers  in  this  village 
warranted  such  buildings. 

Tlie  record  of  the  first  school  house  in  the 
Chestnut  Hill  section  predated  all  other  re- 
corded buildings.  It  was  built  in  1796,  and 
stood  as  proof  of  the  growth  of  the  village 
When  the  town  of  Blackstone  broke  away 
from  Mendon  In  1845,  the  village  of  Millville 
chose  to  Join  that  town.  The  history  of  the 
town  during  the  years  from  1845  to  1916  is 
one  of  Industry— and  community  spirit. 
It  was  that  spirit  which  was  to  foster  a  move- 
ment which  lead  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
town.  Just  fifty  years  ago. 

The  men  who  served  on  the  separation 
committee  were  cross-section  representation 
of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Their  interest 
and  determination  reflected  that  of  their 
predecessors  and  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
their  successors. 

The  characteristics  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Millville  have  been  demonstrated  by 
innumerable  acts  and  countless  deeds  in  all 
areas  of  accomplishments;  by  prompt  pa- 
triotism and  unreserved  self-sacrifice  of 
townspeople  in  all  our  wars,  together  with 
not  only  the  personal  achievement  and  pub- 
lic renown  of  many  natives  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  elsewhere,  but  also 
by  many  generations  of  Mlllvinites  who  have 
contributed  generously  through  civic  cul- 
tural, spiritual  and  fraternal  leadership  and 
participation. 

Any  anniversary  to  me  U  a  time  for  look- 
ing back  In  retrospect  over  the  paths  traveled 
and  the  goals  atUiued.    This  anniversary  of 

the  incorporation  of  our  town  is  a  Ume 

when,  with  the  benefit  of  the  perspective 
which  time  alone  can  give— all  of  lis  should 
benefit  from  accounts  of  p.".st  history. 

In  times  of  crisis  residents  of  Millville 
have  responded  magnificently  to  every  chal- 


lenge wliether  in  peace  or  in  war.  whether 
in  seemingly  prolonged  c  pressioi..s  r.r  irj 
periods  of  prosperity.  In  V^'cjrld  Wur  I  iiii-j 
II,  in  all  of  our  conflicts  Millville  residents 
both  male  and  female — have  displaved  that 
courage,  perseverance  and  steadfastness 
which  have  earmarked  and  distinguished 
their  predecessors. 

The  intrinsic  worth  of  a  community  is 
inherent  in  it.s  emphasis  upon  the  intangible 
or  spu-itual  viJues  of  life.  Inculcated  and 
indelibly  Imbued  with  a  community  aware- 
ness—not only  by  example  but  by  demon- 
stration of  trutliiul  and  genuine  moral  con- 
cepts, founded  upon  sincere  belief  in  mans 
Creator  and  the  inherent  dignity  and 
genuine  love  of  one's  fellow  man  regardless 
of  his  color  or  creed.  These  and  these  alone 
are  the  infinite  attributes  which  makes  (his 
community  of  ours  one  of  which  we  can  be 
Justifiably  proud. 

In  retrospect,  as  we  look  at  Millville  ,.nd 
Its  fir^t  ti;:y  yciij-b,  we  should  tr\  to  piou-.  t 
preserve  and  bequeath  to  pa<.T*ritv  1-s 
tpintUiU  fibres  and  its  moral  values.     ' 

Tins  current  era  of  crisis  demands  pru- 
dence, pat.encc  fortitude  aud  determina- 
tion-MillvUle's  ance6tr>— our  forebears- 
possessed  them. 

Millville'E  posterity— our  descendants— 
your  beloved  children  and  their  chUdren  — 
Please  God  — likewise  must  possoss  and  be- 
queath the.se  moral  and  spintuaJ  \alues  .-s 
an  abundant  luid  adequate  sacred  trust 


Supermarkets  in  the  Slums 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARTUIND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  holding  hearings  earlier  this 
session,  the  housing  problems  of  the  poor 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  became 
aware  of  a  host  of  collateral  problems, 
including  the  simple  economics  of  bein"' 
poor.  ° 

Mast  low-income  families  in  'Washinp- 
ton  do  their  marketing  in  small  quan- 
tities at  small  grocery  stores.  They  gen- 
erally pay  higher  prices  for  goods  than 
do  suburbanites  who  market  at  large 
low-overhead  supermarkets  and  who  buy 
goods  in  "economy  size"  quantities. 

Apparently  the  large  chains  have  been 
reluctant  to  estabUsh  branches  in  tlie 
slum  neighborhoods  because  of  expected 
pilferage  and  vandalism.  But  a  recent 
Washington  Post  article  Indicates  that 
a  supermarket  can  be  an  economic  suc- 
cess in  low-income  neighborhoods  and 
that  imaginative  and  resourceful  man- 
a.aemcnt  can  reduce  pilferage  and  van- 
dalism to  nil. 

A  new  Giant  Pood  Store  in  the  Cardozo 
area  uses  neighborhood  youngsters  to 
care  for  the  shrubbery  around  uiis  stcr'' 
and  "there  ha.«:n't  been  so  much  as  a  twig 
broken,"  reports  the  manager.  As  for 
pilferage,  the  new  store's  record  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  the  chain's  best 
records. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  Inclusion  of  this  news  article. 
"Supermarket  Succeeds  Among  Poor."  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  and  I  hope  this 
experience  wlU  serve  as  an  example  to 
other  large  food  chains  and  will  en- 
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courage  them  to  seek  new  sites  for  their 
stores  In  our  core  city. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Stti'ikmakket  Succaasw  Among  Poor 
Two  months  after  making  Its  move  back 
Into  the  heart  at  Washington.  Giant  Pood 
Store*  haa  pronounced  the  experiment  a 
succeBB  and  said  It  la  seeking  new  supermax- 
ket  altee  In  the  dty. 

The  ojjcning  of  the  first  new  Giant  in 
Washington  In  many  years  attracted  special 
attention  la«t  August  from  poverty  fighters 
who  wsuit  to  bring  to  the  f>oor  in  the  central 
city  the  same  economies  of  supermarket 
shopping  that  suburbanites  enjoy. 

Some  supermarket  chains  feel  it  is  uneco- 
nomical to  open  branches  In  the  central 
dty — especially  In  a  slum  neighborhood.  But 
Giant  Stores  executive  Paul  Forbes  said  the 
new  market  in  the  C&rdozo  Area  h<u>  t>njved 
otherwise. 

"The  store  has  met  all  our  target  figures 
and  then  some,"  he  said.  "It  has  exceeded 
our  hopes  for  volume." 

It  also  has  drawn  plaudits  from  the  neigh- 
borhood. Oracle  Rolling,  a  consumer  special- 
ist in  Neighborhood  Development  Center  No. 
3.  three  blocks  from  the  new  establishment, 
said.  "The  people  consider  it  our  store  " 

The  slgiUflcance  of  the  new  store  at  3460 
14th  St.  nw.,  iB  that  it  marked  the  return 
to  Washington  of  a  chain  that  had  done  all 
its' recent  expanding  In  the  nearby  suburbs. 
The  new  Washington  store  loohis  like  a 
suburban  supermarket  with  Its  parking  lot 
canoouflaged  behind  shrubs  that  have  won 
praise  from  Mrs.  Johnson.  She  paid  a  special 
Ttelt  to  the  store  last  week. 

The  two  problems  considered  the  greatest 
In  opening  such  a  supermarket — pilferage 
and  vandalism — have  been  almost  nil  at  the 
new  store.    Forbes  reported. 

By  placing  the  respwnsibility  for  the  care 
of  shrubbery  around  the  store  with  neighlK>r- 
hood  youngsters,  "there  hasn't  been  so  much 
as  a  twig  broken,"  Forbes  said. 

As  far  as  pilferage  is  concerned,  Forbes 
reported  that  the  record  of  the  new,  store 
"compares  very  favorably  with  our  best 
records." 

Offlclals  credit  the  success  of  the  store  with 
the  relations  they  established  with  neighbor- 
hood groups.  Local  residents  are  employed 
there  and  the  mai^ager,  Mark  Masterson.  goes 
to  church  In  the  area. 

Store  fwrsonnel  take  part  in  community  ac- 
tivities. Next  Saturday,  for  example,  they 
are  handing  out  prizes  to  the  children  who 
cared  for  the  plantings  around  the  parking 
lot. 


laternaHonal  Conference  on  Water  for 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
pnas  my  enthusiastic  support  for  it" 
Intomatlonal  Conference  on  Water  for 
Peace  scheduled  to  be  held  here  In  Wash- 
ington during  May  1967. 

Su^  a  world  conference  would  focus 
universal  attention  on  mankind's  urgent 
need  for  water,   and   would   stimulate 


practical  cooperation  amons  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  meeting  that  need. 

Moreover,  it  will  bring  togetiier  repre- 
sentatives and  experts  from  many  na- 
tions to  discuss  specific  world  water 
problems,  explore  opportunities  and 
means  available  for  attacking  these 
problems,  and  outline  effective  interna- 
tional programs  in  all  phases  of  water 
resource  use  and  development. 

All  of  us  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  water 
is  one  of  our  most  precious  natural  re- 
source,?— and  one  which  is  growing  in- 
creasingly scarce  under  the  pressure  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  population.  Short- 
age of  clean  water  is  directly  responsible 
for  problems  of  disease,  malnutrition, 
and  economic  underdevelopment  which 
plague  the  lives  of  many  millions 
ttiroughout  tlie  world.  To  combat 
hunger,  to  conquer  disease,  to  make  pos- 
sible progress  in  education  and  indus- 
trialization, we  must  first  solve  the  prob- 
lemis  of  water  supply. 

These  problems  are  not  limited  to  any 
single  nation  or  a  group  of  nations.  As 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  House  Joint  Resolution  1169. 
authorizing  the  Conference,  points  out: 

Whether  we  address  ourselves  to  the  per- 
ennial floods  in  Waterloo.  Iowa,  the  problems 
of  the  arid  areas  of  California,  the  repeated 
shortages  of  water  in  New  York  City,  or  the 
Job  of  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  pot- 
able water  for  the  villages  of  India.  Peru,  and 
of  many  other  countries — the  resolution  of 
these  problems  and  the  alleviation  of  exist- 
ing needs  will  task  the  Ingenuity,  the  re- 
sourcefulness, and  the  energies  of  men  of 
ditfereiit  nations  for  years  to  come. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  Water  for  Peace 
Conference  is  to  advance  the  solution  of 
wat«r  problems  through  a  cooperative  in- 
ternational effort.  The  Conference  will 
provide  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  ex!>erlence  between  ex- 
perts and  government  officials  of  many 
nations.  In  addition,  it  will  focus  at- 
tention on  current  and  future  water 
problems  and — hopefully — contribute  to 
the  development  of  policies  and  programs 
necessary  to  meet  these  problems 

By  way  of  background,  on  October  7. 
1965.  President  Johnson  announced  to 
the  delegates  at  the  First  International 
Symposium  on  Water  Desalination  that 
the  United  States  would  "join  in  a  mas- 
sive cooperative  international  effort  to 
find  solutions  for  man's  water  problems." 
Among  the  specifics  of  his  proposal  was 
the  suggestion  that  there  be  convoked  a 
"great  conference  to  deal  with  all  the 
world's  water  problems." 

On  May  31.  1966.  tlie  Department  of 
State  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed joint  resolution  which  would  en- 
able the  US.  Government  to  organize 
and  hold  an  International  Conference  on 
Water  for  Peace  at  Washington.  D.C., 
during  the  montii  of  May  1967. 

Work  on  the  development  of  the  water 
for  peace  program  has  been  undei-way  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
since  the  first  of  this  calendar  year.  It 
Is  being  carried  forward  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  An  Interde- 
partmental Committee  on  Water  for 
Peace  has  been  formed,  chaired  by  the 


Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Water  and  Power  Development,  consist- 
ing of  sub-Cablnet-level  representatives 
of  the  several  U.S.  departments  and 
agencies  having  primary  Interests  in 
water  matters.  These  are:  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture;  of  the  Army;  of 
Commerce;  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  of  the  Interior;  and  of  State; 
together  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  President's  OfiBce  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee,  nine  interagency 
working  groups  have  been  studying  such 
topics  as  village  and  rural  water  supply, 
water  treatment  for  urban  and  Indus- 
trial purposes,  water-related  health  and 
sanitation  problems,  water  and  agricul- 
tural production.  Irrigation  and  drain- 
age, livestock  production,  fisheries,  soil 
conservation,  soil  contamination,  water 
management  and  supply,  river  basin  sur- 
veys and  planning,  and  others. 

Responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
the  technical  and  substantive  aspects  of 
the  International  Conference  has  b*en 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Organizational  and  administra- 
tive responsibilities  for  the  Conference 
will  be  assumed  by  the  Department  of 
State.  A  Secretary  General  for  the  In- 
ternational Conference  has  been  desig- 
nated. His  address  Is  as  follows:  Secre- 
tary General,  International  Conference 
on  Water  for  Peace,  care  of  Office  of  In- 
ternational Conference,  room  1316,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Planning  now  calls  for  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Water  for  Peace  to 
be  held  at  Washington.  D.C,  in  May  1967. 
The  proposed  Conference  would  bring 
together  representatives  of  governments 
with  which  the  United  States  has  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  international  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  man's  water 
activities.  The  latter  would  include,  In 
particular,  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
interested  specialized  agencies.  Also  in- 
vited would  be  individual  water  experts. 
Some  1,200  accredited  delegates,  and  ap- 
proximately 2,800  observers,  are  expected 
to  attend  the  Conference.  The  partici- 
pants in  the  Conference  will  consider  the 
world's  water  problems  and  focus  atten- 
tion on  possible  practical  solutions  to 
such  problems.  An  agenda  for  the  Con- 
ference is  nearing  completion. 

In  broad  terms,  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Conference  will  provide  a  forum 
for  discussion  and  consulation  which  will 
help  stimulate  first,  planning  for  water 
resource  development  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment; second,  international  coopera- 
tion and  actions  to  solve  water  problems; 
and  third,  the  possible  establishment  of 
a  worldwide  water-for-peace  program. 

Present  planning  provides  for  an  in- 
ternational exposition  on  the  world's 
water  problems  as  part  of  the  Confer- 
ence program,  to  Include  exhibits  from 
first,  international  organizations,  both 
governmental  and  nongovernmental; 
second,  governments  participating  In  the 
Conference:  and,  third,  private  sources. 


November  10,  1906 
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The  89th  Congress:   My  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NJnV    YORK 
IN  TTHE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  V/OLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully include  in  the  Record  my  final 
report  of  the  89th  Congress  to  the  people 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
New  York: 

The  89th  Co.vorfss:  My  Rfport 

Tiie  89lh  Congre?.=;  ha.=  justly  been  called 
the  most  productive  in  modern  American 
history.  It  is  responsible  for  the  enact- 
ment of  650  Bills,  milestone  legislation  in 
the  vital  areas  of  Education,  Health,  Social 
Security.  Civil  and  Voting  Rights.  Urban 
Development  and  Housing,  Transportation, 
Hovising.  Anti-Poverty,  Immigration,  Vet- 
erans' Benefits.  Air  and  Water  Pollution  con- 
trol, Conservation  and  Consumer  protection, 
among  others. 

The  1965-66  Congress  was  an  outstandingly 
creative  legislature.  Not  only  is  Its  record 
of  positive  social  legislation  record-breaking: 
the  measures  it  took  to  sustain  our  economic 
growth  and  pro.-^perity  were  noteworthy. 

Much  legislation  received  my  support. 
Some  of  it  I  co-authored.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  have  judiciously  exercised  my  right 
to  oppose  measures  (regardless  of  party  line) 
1  believed  to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
my  constituents  or  to  be  fiscally  unsound. 

Besides  supporting  legislation  of  national 
Import,  during  the  past  two  years  I  have 
ceaselessly  endeavored  to  provide  leadership 
in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  problems 
that  confront  our  district  and  our  area. 
These  include:  increasing  business  activity 
and  employment,  tndiistrial  conversion: 
conservation  of  Lis  natural  resources;  water 
pollution  control;  commuter  transportation 
and  consumer  protection. 

During  both  sessions  of  the  89th  Congress 
I  voted  more  than  700  times  in  the  House. 
These  votes  were  the  expression  of  your 
»oice  in  the  process  of  self-government  on 
the  federal  level.  In  the  limited  space  fol- 
lowing. I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  a  report 
on  your  1965-66  Congress  and  of  my  activi- 
ties in  the  House  and  in  the  district  on  your 
behalf. 

MAJOR   LEGISLATION,    AFFECTTNC   YOirR   WELFARE, 
I  VOTED  FOR  OR  SPONSORED 

Health:  I  co-authored  the  Medicare  Bill, 
providing  hospitalization,  surgical  and  nurs- 
ing care  for  our  Senior  Citizens.  This  "pay 
•«  you  go  insurance  plan"  for  the  elderly  is 
probably  the  most  important  social  legisla- 
Uon  since  the  original  social  security  law 
was  enacted. 

Education :  Tlie  children  of  this  nation  are 
our  greatest  a.sset.  The  89th  Congress  en- 
acted more  major  education  bills  than  any 
Congress  in  history.  These  included  the  Ele- 
mentary aiid  Secondary  Education  Act.  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act— tv.'o  basic  federal 
educational  assistance  programs.  The  first 
provides  federal  grants  to  improve  local 
schools,  which  remain  under  local  control- 
the  second  authorizes  federal  scholarships 
and  preferential  loans  on  the  college  level 
The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
which  provides  federal  aid  to  community 
libraries,  supports  the  very  cornerstone  of 
our  education  system.  This  federal  assist- 
ance for  education  guarantees  local  admin- 
istration and  control  of  schools  and  is  pri- 
marily designed  to  reach  all  children  in  this 
nation,  i  have  always  supported  local  au- 
tonomy and  opposed  federal  intervention  In 
public  school  administration,  including  fed- 
Mai  compulsory  busing  of  children 
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Housing  and  Urban  Developmeru:  Tlie 
Omnibus  Housing  Act.  which  I  supiKirted. 
expands  urban  development  and  public  hous- 
ing programs,  extends  FH.A  loan  insurance 
and  encotu-ages  urban  beautification.  The 
Demonstratton  Cities  Act.  which  received  my 
vot^,  provides  13  billion  in  federal  monies 
over  a  2-year  period  for  renewal  projects  in 
blighted  neighborhoods  reaching  at  the 
sources  of  crime  in  our  city  streets  Tlie 
Glen  Cove  urban  renewal  project,  among 
others,  became  possible  because  of  such  laws. 
They  are  a  preut  Ixkih  to  our  commuiiitv. 

Transportation:  SigniScant  progress'  to- 
ward trau.sport!ng  peoi>le  more  ra].)idly  and 
with  greater  safety  was  made  by  the  89th 
CoiiL're.ss.  I  contributed  to  this  advance  by 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  Cmlian  A:'r 
Academy  to  meet  our  increasing  shortage  :>( 
commercial  jjilots  and  a  resolution  that 
I>r<)mpted  our  State  Department  to  success- 
fully negotiate  an  increased  liability  limit 
($75,000)  payable  to  survivors  of  interna- 
tional air  disasters.  Your  Congressman  also 
supported  the  1966  Ma.^s  Urban  Transporta- 
tion Act,  highway  safety  measures,  and  the 
important  1966  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
which  sets  federal  manufacturing  safety 
standards  for  cars. 

Immigration:  Your  Congreseman  cospon- 
sored  the  1965  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  This  realistic  new  law  helps  to  re-unite 
families  and  removes  tlie  origin  of  a  person 
as  a  criteria  for  his  Immigration  to  our 
shores.  Many  families  in  our  district  have 
been  reunited  with  relatives  because  of  this 
legislation. 

Jet  noise:  I  amended  the  budget  in  the 
Space  Committee  in  order  to  add  funds  for 
jet  noise  abatement.  This  problem  must  b* 
solved.    " 

Human  Rights:  My  first  act  la  tho  80th 
Congress  was  to  vote  against  the  seating  of 
the  Mississippi  delegation.  I  enthusiastical- 
ly supported  and  voted  for  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  and  the  1966  Civil  Rights  Act. 
These  two  vital  measures  greatly  furthered 
our  national  goal  of  full  equaiity  for  ail 
citizens. 

Anti-Poverty:  Amendments  to  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Program,  which  deepen  and  broaden 
our  attempts  to  eliminate  hard-core  poverty 
and  the  cause  of  welfareism  in  oiu-  nation, 
received  my  support. 

Headstart  Centers  and  other  federally 
sponsored  projects  to  help  the  poor  help 
themselves  in  our  district  attest  the  basic 
soundness  of  the  program. 

Veterans'  Benefits:  The  new  G.I.  Bill  which 
I  co-authored,  provides  educational  and  other 
benefits  to  those  in  service  after  Jan.  31,  1955. 
Social  Security:  Congress  boosted  social 
security  benefite  7  percent  and  expanded  the 
law's  coverage:  both  measiu'es  I  voted  for. 

Minimum  Wage:  Along  with  other  Island 
Congressman,  I  voted  to  raise  the  minimtim 
wage  to  $1.25  eliminating  the  need  for  sup- 
plemental welfare  assistance  to  fainiUes  oarn- 
insr  less  than  »3.000  per  year. 

Conservation:  My  Long  Island  Sound  Bill, 
still  pending,  provides  for  a  master  conser- 
vation plan  for  the  entire  Sound  Area.  It 
authorizes  a  comprehensive  study  .ol  our 
needs  and  long-range  planning  designed  to 
save  and  improve  our  remaining  natural  re- 
sources. A  second  proposal,  which  I  intro- 
duced, would  set  federal  standards  for  waste 
di.fposal  equipment  on  boats,  thus  preventing 
further  pollution  of  the  Sound  by  pleasure 
craft.  A  third  measure,  also  proposed  by 
your  Congressman  calls  for  a  Hudson  River 
natural  resources  preservation  program.  I 
also  voted  for  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  which  authorizes  federal  grants  for 
waste  treatment  plants. 

Foreign  aid:  I  authored  a  major  omend- 
ment  to  the  1966  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
The  amendment,  now  a  part  of  the  Act, 
should  cut  wastefiU  spending  and  result  in 
greater  private  business  participation  in  the 
program. 


Con.nimpr  profe<-tion-  Following  mv  17- 
month  inquiry  which  proved  that  wnde- 
spread  abuses  by  the  giant  trading  stamp 
industry  added  almost  $1,000,000,000  annu- 
ally to  the  nation's  food  bill  (accounting  lor 
almost  2  percent  in  the  recent  4  percent  rise 
in  food  prices).  I  initiated  a  mea.'^iire  to  curb 
the.'te  practices.  The  measure  provides  ;ide- 
quate  federal  agency  regulation  of  the  indus- 
try, with  stiff  penalties  for  violationi;.  It 
al.so  gi\  cs  you  the  opportunity  o!  exchanging 
your  stamps  for  premiums  or  Citsh. 

To  help  ease  the  heavy  financial  burden 
Carried  by  LI  Commuters.  I  introduced  a 
meiisure  to  pc;  mit  federal  income  tax  deduc- 
tion of  commutation  costs. 

Pet  protection:  My  bill,  now  law.  outlaws 
inhumane  trcitmcnt  of  pels  and  should  curb 
Widespread  abuses. 

Vietn.un.  the  search  for  peace:  My  coinic- 
tion  that  miiluiry  victory  alone  cannot  bring 
a  just  and  Lasting  peace  to  Vietnam  has 
CHUsed  your  Congre.ssman  to  tirelessly  lend 
his  efforts  toward  achieving  a  climate  m 
which  a  negotiated  peaceful  settlement  could 
be  realized.  In  this  connection  I  have  cun- 
Elantly  urged  a  greater  Congressional  role 
in  foreign  policy  and  have  also  endorsed  UN 
Ambassador  Goldbergs  call  for  reciprocal 
de-escalation.  Besides  authoring  the  new 
"G.I.  Bin  of  Rights."  which  covers  our  Viet- 
nam servicemen,  I  brought  about  a  change 
in  our  Defense  Department  policy  so  that 
no  more  than  one  immediate  member  of  a 
family  need  serve  in  Vietnam  at  a  time. 

Our  economy:  While  our  prosperity  con- 
tinues and  the  economy  grows  at  a  healthv 
rate,  the  demand  of  the  Vietnam  conllict  on 
production  has  caused  an  Inflationary  factor 
to  enter  the  picture.  To  help  ctirb  this 
trend.  I  h.ive  taken  the  following  actions: 

Attempted,  with  other  economv-minded 
Congressmen  of  both  parties,  to  cut  almost 
$9  billion  in  non-essenutil  spending  from  the 
federal  budget. 

Supported  Admlnlstfation  moves  to  sus- 
pend the  7  percent  Uivestment  credit  and 
lower  Interest  rates. 

Initiated  extensive  inquiries  in  our  area 
into  tJie  rising  retail  prices  on  bread  and 
milk,  and  testified  on  price-rise  causes  before 
Congressional  committees. 

.SOME     or     YOrR     CONGRESSMAN'S     rTFOPTS     TO 
EN.SVRE   THE    WELL-BEING    OF    ODR    DISTRICT 

For  business  and  industry 
In  July  1965,  I  led  a  tour  of  17  members 
of  the  Armed   Services  and  Space  Commit- 
tees  through   LI.   so   tlu»t   they   could   fully 
appreciate  our  area's  production  potential.  " 
In  October  1965,  I  accompanied  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  and   Senator   Robert 
Kennedy  on  a  tour  of  L.I.  Industrial  facilities. 
I  organized  a  Government  Contract  Pro- 
curement Seminar,  attended  by  top  federal 
officials  and   more  than   400  area  business- 
men. 

Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  defense 
production  will  no  longer  sustain  our  present 
prosperity  and  high  employment  level  .  .  . 
I  orgiiiiized  a  majc«-  drive  to  make  LI  the 
center  of  the  fast-growing  Oceanography 
industry. 

For  community  betterment 
"i'our  Congressman  brought  federal  housing 
and  urban  development  officials,  as  well  as 
officials  from  other  federal  agencies,  to  con- 
ferences with  local  officials,  to  inform  and  co- 
ordinate available  federal  programs  for  our 
community. 

I  sponsored  a  series  of  "town  hall"  meet- 
ings on  education,  housing,  Vietnam,  etc  . 
and  brought  federal  officials  to  confer  with 
mayors  and  supervisors  on  federal-local 
problems. 

Oil  drug  addiction  and  crime 
Aware  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  nar- 
cotics addiction  problem,  and  It*  effect  on 
the  crime  rate,  one  of  my  first  actions  on 
taking  office  was  to  organite  a  Task  Force 
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on  Narcotics.  The  laak  for^'of  leading  area 
doctors,  law  enlorcement  offlciaLs,  psycholo- 
gtBts,  Boclologlsts.  lawyers,  educators  and 
other  experts  have  formulated  plans  for  a 
comprehensive,  long-range  attack  on  the 
drug  addiction  problem  on  all  levels — causes, 
treatment,  prevention  and  control.  A  March 
196«  all-day  conference  at  C  W.  Post  College. 
sponsored  by  the  Task  Force,  marked  the  be- 
gljining  of  the  comprehensive  program  for 
Nasau  and  Suffolk  counties. 

History  will  record  the  positive  progressive 
■tepe  which  were  taken  by  the  89th  Congress 
to  improve  the  conditions  In  which  197  mil- 
lion Americans  enjoy  the  highest  sUindard  of 
Uvlng  of  any  Nation  in  the  World  and  to 
enable  them  to  keep  oiir  Nation  mortng  for- 
ward— and  to  take  note  of  the  needs  of  their 
feUowmen — the  challenge  which  faces  us  and 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

Sbould  you  desire  further  information  on 
the  matters  covered  here,  or  on  any  other 
matters  of  interest  to  you.  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  write  to  your  Washington  or  District 
Congressional  office. 
Sincerely. 

Lester  L.  Wolff. 

Some  Accomplishments  and  Key  Bills 
and  resoltmons  introduced  bt  con- 
caESSMAN  Wolff  in  the  89th  Congbsss 
HR  7252 — Medicare,  Passed.  Now  law. 
HR  144 — To  establish  a  special  commttt«e 
on  Captive  Nations. 

HR  350 — To  reverse  the  transfer  of  the 
Naval  Training  Devices  Center  at  Sands 
Point.  New  York. 

HR  518 — Expresses  the  sense  of  the  House 
with  reepect  to  the  Hague  Protocol  and  the 
Warsaw  Convention,  (raised  airline  Insur- 
ance protection  to  tVS.OOO  ) 

HR677 — To  end  nuclear  proliferation. 
H.  Con.  Res.  240 — Expresses    the    Sense    of 
Congress  against  persecution  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia.   Note  late. 

H.  Con.  Res.  737— To  stabilize  permanent 
UN  peacekeeping  force. 

H.  Con.  Res.  742 — Calls  for  free  elections  in 
Vietnam. 

H.J.  Res.  686 — ProiX)ses  amendment  to  OS. 
Constitution  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  18  or  older. 

H.J.  Res.  1144 — Authorizing  the  President 
to  declare  the  week  of  Sept  23,  1966  as  Long 
Island  Pair  Week 

HR  3324 — To  amend  the  Immigration  and 
National' '7  Act.  (New  Immigration  BUI  > 
passed  now  law. 

HR  34t"» —Authorizing  the  President  to 
award  posthumously  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  to  John  P.  Kermedy. 

HR  6584 — Implement  Section  II  of  Amend- 
ment 14  of  the  US.  Constitution. 

HR9875 — To  regulate  the  transport  and 
sale  of  cats  and  dogs  intended  for  research 
or  experimentation.  (Pet  Bill.)  Passed  now 
law. 

HR  10861 — To  protect  members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  their  families  from  tlureat- 
ening  and  harassing  communications. 

HR  11557 — L.I  Sound  Bill  (comprehensive 
conservation  measure).  To  protect  L.I. 
Sound. 

HR11797 — For  federal  standards  of  boat 
waste  disposal    (anti-poUutloni . 

HR  12172 — Provides  educational  assistance 
for  veterans  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  Oct.  1,  1963. 

HR  12503 — To  enhance  benefits  of  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  and  further  extend 
hlgt>er  education  benefits  by  providing  a 
broad  program  of  higher  educational  ben«flts 
for  veterans  of  service  after  Jan.  31.  1655. 
New  OI  BUI.    Passed  now  law. 

HR  13442 — Provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Civilian  Aviation  Academy. 

HR  13530 — Hudson  River  Area  natural  re- 
sources preservation  program. 

HR  16M1 — To  allow  Individual  federal  In- 
come tax  deductions  for  travel  expenses  to 


and  from  •A'>rk  by  means  of  mass  transpor- 
tation fucllities  (To  alleviate  burden -of 
Commuter  residents  i 

HR  16782 — Reimbur.'^ement  of  state  and 
local  governments  by  the  federal  government 
for  real  property  taxes  not  collected  on  prop- 
erties owned  by  foreign  g-i\ernments.  (Soviet 
Residence  in  Cilen  Cuve  ) 

HR  1.5750 — The  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I 
added  a  kev  .imendment  to  this  law. 


Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act — H.R.  13103 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

OP  LorISIAN.^ 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.=;iana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  end  of  the  debate  on  the 
Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act,  I  Indicated 
that  I  had  foruono  making  a  speech  In 
rebuttal  to  the  .statements  cf  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tenne.s.see  (Mr  GoreI  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams) 
because  the  majority  leader  had  urged 
that  if  I  did  so.  we  might  lose  the  quorum 
then  available  on,  or  near,  the  Senate 
floor.  At  that  time,  however,  I  indicated 
that  I  would  Insert  such  a  rebuttal  In 
the  Congressional  Record.  This  Is  that 
reply. 

The  portion  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  to 
which  both  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore  I  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr,  WrLLiAMSl  objected  has  been 
called  the  "Christmas  tree"  bill  or  the 
■grab  bag"  bill.  Since  these  are  quick 
and  catchy  names,  these  descriptions  of 
the  bill  have  also  appeared  frequently 
in  the  press.  Of  cour.se,  a  description  of 
this  tyi^e  is  likely  to  be  believed,  or  ac- 
cepted as  true,  if  repeated  often  enough. 
ThLs  is  a  well-known  technique  used  to 
undermine  a  bill  or  provision,  but  that. 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the 
description  is  accurate. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  my  many  col- 
leagues who  voted  with  me  on  this  con- 
ference report  that  if  the  opponents — 
who  referred  to  it  as  being  full  of  special 
Interest  provisions — can  cite  only  three 
or  four  cases  no  matter  how  hard  they 
try.  their  case  must  be  questionable. 

Let  us  examine  the  conference  report 
from  that  point  of  view.  First,  as  to 
title  I  of  the  bill  wliich  accounts  for  the 
first  10  sections  and  100  pages  of  the  bill, 
no  questions  have  been  raised.  This  Is 
the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  portion  of 
the  bill  and  both  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (  Mr  Gore  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1  agree  that  this 
is  good,  desirable  legislation  It  will  both 
help  our  Iwilance  of  payments  and  im- 
prove the  equity  of  the  tax  system  as  it 
applies  to  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations. 

Problems  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
Long  Act;  namely,  title  III  of  the  bill 
which  deals  with  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act — and  I  shall 
discuss  them  In  just  a  moment — but  I 
certainly  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can 
say  that  this  represents  special  interest 
legislation.     I  realize  that  both  of  the 


Senators  who  ^r"  tlie  attack  on  the  bill 
have  raised  questions  with  respect  to  tills 
portion  of  the  bill,  but  these  certainly  are 
five  more  sections  that  cannot  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  be  categorized  as  sjie- 
cial  interoeiprovisions. 

The  remaining  titles  to  the  bill,  title 
II  and  title  IV  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees, contain  18  sections.  As  near  as  I 
can  tell,  the  entire  discussion  of  special 
interest  legislation  as  it  Is  described  re- 
volves around  four  topics.  accountin.g  for 
seven  sections  of  the  bill.  In  other  words. 
11  more  sections,  make  good  structural 
changes  in  the  law  to  which  no  question 
has  been  raised.  Moreover,  a  review  of 
these  11  sections  discloses  that  In  all 
cases  they  were  either  specifically  en- 
dorsed by  the  Treasury  Department  or 
no  objection  was  raised  with  respect  to 
them.  I  shall  attach  to  the  end  of  my 
statement  a  brief  description  of  these  11 
clearly  good  structui-al  changes. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  foiu-  remain- 
ing Issues  which  apparently  are  respon- 
sible for  the  moniker  which  has  been  at- 
tached to  this  bill. 

INVESTMENT     CREDIT     IN     U.S.     POSSESSIONS 

One  of  these  Is  the  provision  dealing 
with  the  Investment  credit  In  U.S.  posses- 
sions. Tills  amendment  merely  extends 
the  application  of  the  Investment  credit, 
now  applicable  to  domestic  investments, 
to  Investments  In  U.S.  possessions  for 
1966  and  subsequent  years,  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  credit  has  been  available 
here  In  the  continental  United  States 
from  1962  forward.  There  have  been 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  or  Puerto  Rico  or  some  other  pos- 
sessions are  already  providing  tax 
benefits  with  respect  to  their  tax  systems 
and,  as  a  result,  further  tax  ijenef^ts  are 
not  needed.  This  view  represents  a  mis- 
understanding as  to  how  the  provision 
works.  The  tax  credit  provided  by  the 
bill  is  not  available  to  offset  Virgin 
Islands  or  Puerto  Rican  taxes.  The  in- 
vestment credit  can  only  be  taken  with 
respect  to  Investments  made  by  domes- 
tic corporations  or  U.S.  citizens  with  re- 
spect to  their  U.S.  tax— not  on  any  tax 
which  may  be  due  a  possession.  In  addi- 
tion, this  provision  was  carefully  cir- 
cumscribed so  that  it  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  any  U.S.  corporation  or  citizen 
already  receiving  special  tax  treatment 
under  U.S.  law  with  respect  to  invest- 
ments in  the  possessions.  This  primarily 
is  the  exclusion  for  such  income  pro- 
vided by  section  931. 

Corporations  which  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  provision  will  be  domestic  cor- 
porations with  investments  in  posses- 
sions. They  also  must  be  corporations 
which  are  paying  U.S.  income  tax  with 
respect  to  those  Investments.  The 
Finance  Committee  could  not  see  why 
we  should  discriminate  against  invest- 
ments of  this  type  in  our  possessions. 
The  committee  could  not  see  why  these 
Investments  should  be  treated  less  favor- 
ably than  investments  here  In  the  United 
States.  I  might  add  that  Investments 
made  in  possessions  during  the  period 
when  the  domestic  credit  is  suspended 
will  not  be  eligible  for  the  investment 
credit. 

The  principal  objections  which  have 
been  raised  to  this  provision  are  that  It 
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is  "retroactive"  and  also  that  it  is 
"tailor  made"  for  the  Harvey  Aluminum 
Co.  First,  let  me  say  that  this  provision 
applies  only  to  assets,  the  use  of  which 
has  begun  in  the  current  year.  1966.  In 
the  past  when  practically  any  amend- 
ment beneficial  to  taxpayers  has  been 
enacted,  it  has  been  made  effective  as  of 
the  year  in  which  the  legislative  action 
was  taken.  In  other  words,  making  this 
provision  effective  with  respect  to  assets 
the  u.se  of  which  began  in  1966  is  wholly 
consistent  with  wliat  has  been  almost 
the  universal  practice  in  this  regard  in 
the  past.  Moreover,  when  the  domestic 
investment  credit  was  first  provided,  it, 
too,  was  made  effective  back  to  the  first 
of  the  year  1962  although  this  act  did  not 
become  law  until  October  16,  1962.  I 
see  very  little  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances involving  the  two  provisions,  yet 
I  heard  no  complaint  about  the  domestic 
investment  credit  applying  as  of  the  first 
of  the  year  in  which  enacted. 

As  to  this  provision  being  tailor  made 
for  one  company,  let  me  say  that  It 
should  be  obvious  that  in  aU  of  the  var- 
ious possessions  of  the  United  States  cer- 
tainly more  than  one  company  made  in- 
vestments during  the  calendar  year  1966. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  this  pro- 
vision will  have  application  to  only  one 
company,  and  when  tax  returns  for  1966 
are  filed.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  .shown  that 
this  charge  is  not  true. 

A  bill  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
the  Senate  amendment  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  on  August  24,  1965, 
giving  everyone  plenty  of  time  to  re- 
view its  merits.  The  Finance  Committee 
agreed  to  the  amendment  this  year  only 
after  the  Treasury  Department  advised 
the  committee  that  it  was  consistent  with 
administration  policy. 

SWAP    FUND    PROVISION 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  so-called  swap 
fund  amendment.  The  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  "possession"  provision  is  only 
exceeded  by  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
swap  fund  provision.  Section  351  of  the 
Internal  Flevenue  Code  provides  that 
gain  or  loss  is  not  to  be  recognized  If 
property  is  transferred  to  a  corporation 
by  one  person,  or  a  group  of  persons, 
solely  in  exchange  for  stock  or  securities 
In  the  coiporation,  and  immediately  after 
the  exchange  the  persons,  or  group  of 
persons,  is  in  control  of  the  corporation. 

In  1959  and  1960  and  in  the  forepart 
of  1961  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruled  that  a  group  of  persons  holding 
stock  in  various  companies  could  con- 
tribute this  stock  to  a  newly  formed 
mutual  fund  corporation  and  receive  in 
exchange  for  their  contribution  shares 
of  this  mutual  fund.  These  are  the  so- 
called  swap  funds  and  the  Sei-vice  In 
these  years  ruled  in  11  cases  that  there 
were  no  tax  consequences  resulting  from 
the  formation  of  one  of  these  swap  funds. 
It  Is  true  that  beginning  In  1961  the 
Service  has  not  issued  rulings  on  the  tax 
status  of  the  formation  of  swap  funds. 
However,  many  private  tax  lawyers  con- 
sidered the  formation  of  these  funds  to 
be  a  nontaxable  transaction  and  operat- 
ing on  their  advice  a  number  of  funds 
have  been  formed  since  that  time. 

Then,  on  July  14,  1966,  the  Treasui-y 
for  the  first  time  published  regulations 


holding  that  the  formation  of  these  swap 
funds  constituted  a  taxable  transaction. 
At  the  time  the  Treasury  took  this  posi- 
tion it  offered  closing  agreements  to 
existing  swap  funds  which  would  provide 
that  for  past  transactions,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  laws,  the  foi-mation  of 
these  funds  would  not  constitute  taxable 
transactions.  In  other  words,  for  the  fu- 
ture the  Treasury  applied  its  position  as 
to  what  the  law  said,  but  because  of  the 
uncertainty  which  had  previously  existed 
it  did  not  apply  this  position  for  the  past. 
The  effect  of  what  Treasury  did  was  to 
say  that  for  the  past,  exchanges  with 
swap  funds  were  tax  free,  but  for  the 
future  they  were  taxable. 

Those  concerned  with  swap  funds  ini- 
tially made  representations  to  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  effect 
that  the  new  regulations  revei-sed  the 
effect  of  the  law  even  though  there  had 
been  no  change  in  the  wording  of  the  law. 
In  other  words,  their  position  was  that 
the  Treasury  was  legislating  by  regula- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee voted  to  make  it  clear  that  swap 
funds  were  covered  by  section  351.  I 
voted  against  this  amendment  in  com- 
mittee because  I  considered  swap  funds 
to  be  a  loophole.  While  I  imderstand  the 
Ti-easury's  opinion,  nevertheless,  I  per- 
sonally believe  the  Treasury's  regula- 
tions do  not  reflect  the  clear  wording  of 
the  law.  In  my  opinion  the  tax-free 
formation  of  swap  funds  was  provided 
for  by  the  language  of  section  351. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  conferees  on 
the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  completely 
reversed  the  position  on  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment.  The  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  conferees  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  formation  of  swap 
funds  will  be  viewed  as  a  taxable  trans- 
action In  all  cases  where  exchanges  are 
made  on  or  after  July  1,  1967.  More- 
over, in  the  case  of  funds  requiring 
registration  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  registration  state- 
ments must  be  filed  by  December  31  of 
this  year  and  the  stock  of  prospective 
shareholdei-s  must  be  on  deposit  with  the 
funds  by  May  1,  1967.  It  was  the  view  of 
the  conference  that  the  various  tax-free 
exchange  provisions  of  the  code  should 
not  permit  the  tax-free  diversification  of 
investment  assets. 

In  other  words,  the  conference  com- 
mittee action  In  this  case  completely  con- 
firms what  the  Treasury  sought  to  do  by 
regulation.  Moreover,  it  provides  a  sta- 
utory  basis  for  this  action  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
did  not  have.  It  Is  true  that  this  will 
cover  funds  where  registration  state- 
ments are  filed  with  the  SEC  up  to  the 
end  of  this  year.  However,  this,  too,  is 
in  keeping  with  the  concept  in  the  Treas- 
ury regulations  which  provided  tax-free 
treatment  for  all  funds  in  certain  stages 
of  process  up  to  the  time  of  the  Issuance 
of  the  regulations.  Thk  provides  essen- 
tially the  same  treatment  for  funds 
which  have  been  started  before  the  end 
of  this  year. 

It  Is  also  worth  pointing  out  that  the 
conference  committee  action  not  only 
gives  a  statutory  base  for  the  Treasury 
regulations  but  that  it  in  several  respects 
provides  a  tighter  rule  than  did  the  regu- 


lations. For  example,  under  the  confer- 
ence committee  action  tax-free  treat- 
ment is  denied  real  estate  swap  funds  and 
investment  companies  which  have  too 
few  shareholders  to  be  required  to  reg- 
ister with  the  SEC  and  the  denial  appUcs 
whether  or  not  brokers  or  other  inter- 
mediaries organize  the  fund  where  share- 
holders have  rights  to  redeem  their  hold- 
ings at  their  option. 

The  conference  committee  action  re- 
sults in  a  much  more  restrictive  provi- 
.sion  tlian  the  Treasury  regulations 
sought.  As  a  result.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  what  we  have  here  is  a  "loop- 
hole closer"  instead  of  a  'loophole 
opener." 

HR.  10 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  third  area  of 
complaint  with  the  Foreign  Investors 
Tax  Act.  I  refer  here  to  the  so-called 
H  R.  10  amehdment,  or  the  amendment 
which  enlarges  the  deductions  available 
to  self-employed  persons  where  amounts 
are  set  aside  for  their  retirement  years. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  personally  like  this 
amendment.  After  all,  the  main  thing 
that  this  amendment  does  is  provide  that 
when  these  self-employed  persons  set 
aside  amounts  for  their  retirement,  they 
can  deduct  the  full  10  percent  of  their 
wages  up  to  a  total  of  $2,500,  rather  than 
one-half  of  this  amount.  I  do  not  like 
this  amendment  because  the  principal 
provision  it  repeals  was  my  own  amend- 
ment several  years  ago,  which  I  fought 
for  and  obtained  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  thrust  of  my  amendment  was 
to  treat  contributions  for  self-employed 
persons'  retirement  essentially  like  con- 
tributions are  treated  under  the  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  -.■sys- 
tem. In  both  of  these  instances — and  in 
those  instances  where  private  pension 
plans  are  provided  on  a  contributory 
basis — the  employer's  share  of  the  total 
contribution  is  deductible  for  tax  pur- 
poses but  the  employee's  share  is  not 
deductible.  Since  we  were  dealing  with 
self-employed  persons  in  a  dual  capac- 
ity, I  felt,  and  the  Congress  agreed  with 
me  in  1962,  that  giving  a  deduction  for 
half  the  contribution  would  place  self- 
employed  persons  on  a  par  with  em- 
ployees. However,  this  year  H.R.  10, 
repealing  my  amendment,  was  passed  by 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  291  to  0.  Tlie 
provision  as  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Investors  Tax  Act  was  also  sepa- 
rately acted  upon,  on  a  favorable  basis, 
by  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  clear— al- 
though I  personally  disagree — that  the 
majority  of  Iwth  the  House  and  the 
Senate  favor  this  amendment.  I  am  not 
one  to  believe,  even  when  I  am  in  the 
minority,  that  minority  rule  in  this  re- 
spect should  govern. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  advocates  of  this 
amendment  I  must  admit  that  there  are 
many  cases  under  the  prior  law  where 
self-employed  individuals  are  much  more 
severely  limited  in  the  amounts  they  may 
set  aside  for  their  own  retirement  than 
is  true  of  many  of  the  well-paid  employ- 
ees and  managers  of  many  of  our  largest 
companies.  Many  of  their  plans  are  not 
contributory  and,  therefore,  if  one  were 
to  equate  the  self-employed  individual 
with  these  persons,  then  the  50  percent 
deduction  should  not  be  required.    Actu- 
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ally.  In  my  judgment,  the  whole  area  of 
the  tax  treatment  of  private  pension 
plans  needed  reconsideration  before  this 
amendment  was  acted  upon,  and  will  still 
need  reconsideration  after  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  In  some  cases  self- 
employed  tndlTlduals  will  have  advan- 
tages over  employees  and  in  other  cases 
they  win  be  at  a  disadvantage.  In  my 
view,  we  probably  will  eventually  want  to 
see  whether  it  Is  possible  to  more  nearly 
eauallxe  the  treatment.  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
shoold  Insist  upon  a  minority  view  pre- 
vailing over  the  majority  view. 

PraCZNTAGB   DEPLETION' 

The  fourth  area  c*  complaint  is  con- 
cerned with  the  provisions  relating  to 
percentage  depletion.  Of  course,  there 
are  people  who  fundamentally  disap- 
prove of  percentage  depletion,  as  such. 
To  them  any  amendment  in  the  area  of 
"Ijutt'itiMi  f,  d^tffftl —  Is  automatically 
wrong  If  It  gives  one  cent  more  of  deduc- 
tion to  anyone,  simply  because  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  underlying  principle 
Involved  In  percentage  depletion. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  as  long  as  we  hare 
percentage  depletion  in  our  tax  sys- 
tem— and  parenthetically  I  might  add 
from  my  point  of  view  this  is  something 
I  hope  l3  here  for  a  long  time  to  come — 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  per- 
centage depletion  rates  be  adjusted  in  a 
manner  which  allows  for  the  competitive 
nature  of  the  iwoducts.  In  other  words. 
where  two  or  more  products  are  used  for 
essentially  Uie  same  purpose,  good  tax 
treatmoit — ^namely,  the  considerations  of 
equity  and  fair  competition — demands 
that  they  receive  approximately  the  same 
percentage  depletion  deduction.  This  is 
no  new,  radical  doctrine  I  am  proposing 
here.  This  Is,  instead,  the  fundamentaJ 
basis  on  which  most  of  our  percentage 
depletion  rates  are  based  at  the  present 
time. 

Lei  us  look  now  at  the  specific 'areas 
where  the  percentage  depleticn  rates 
were  changed,  and  I  should  point  out  that 
as  a  result  of  the  conference  committee 
action  it  is  only  a  change  in  rates  which 
oceurrciL  Mo  additional  processes  were 
clasalfled  as  mining  processes  for  any 
mlneraL  This  is  the  area  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Goas]  was  so 
ooncemed  with  a  number  of  years  ago. 
We  have  not  in  the  slightest  modified  the 
concepts  of  the  mining  processes,  on 
which  percentage  depletion  is  based, 
from  the  concepts  in  present  law  which 
remains  as  he  provided  by  legislation  in 
1960. 

The  first  area  in  which  a  percentage 
depletion  rate  was  made  was  In  the  case 
of  domestic  deposits  of  clay,  laterite,  and 
nephelite  syenite,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  used  for  the  extraction 
of  alumina  or  j|]tuninum  compounds. 
The  percentage  depleti<»i  rate  for  these 
minerals  was  raised  from  15  to  23  per- 
cent. This  only  seems  fair  since  this  is 
the  percentage  depletion  rate  which 
presently  applies  to  domestic  deposits  of 
bauxite,  the  principal  source  of  alumina 
and  aluminum.  It  also  is  the  rate  which 
appUes  to  another  site  to  the  extent  that 
alumina  and  aluminum  compounds  are 
extracted  from  it.    The  finance  Com- 


mittee believed  that  a  good  case  could  be 
made  not  only  for  the.^e  percentage  de- 
pletion rate  increases  but  also  for  more 
liberal  treatment  with  respect  to  mining 
processes.  However,  the  House  confer- 
ees would  not  agree  to  any  changes  in 
mining  processes.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  see  how  anyone  could  ob- 
ject to  treating  these  different  sources 
for  alumina  and  aluminum  the  same  as 
we  already  treat  the  principal  source  for 
alumina  and  aluminum. 

The  second  percentaEre  depletion  rate 
chancre  applies  in  the  case  of  clam  and 
oyster  shells.  Now  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  percentage  depletion  for  clam 
and  oyster  shells  is  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment for  many  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  extent  to  which  clam  and  oyster 
shells  in  the  entire  pulf  area  are  used 
as  a  substitute  for  Umcstone.  The  clam 
and  ojrster  shells  referred  to  In  this  act 
are  those  which  have  lain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  .sea  for  many  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  years.  The  ownership  in  these 
shells  is  in  either  the  Federal  or  a  State 
Government.  The  Government  leases  to 
private  parties  the  right  to  remove  these 
shells  from  certain  specified  areas.  This 
gives  them  a  right  to  property  which 
is  exhaustible  and  which  is.  therefore, 
eligible  for  percenta;^e  depletion.  This 
is  exactly  the  same  concept  which  applies 
generally  with  respect  to  percentage 
depletion. 

Clam  and  oyster  shells  of  the  type  I 
have  referred  to  already  receive  percent- 
ape  depletion  at  the  rate  of  5  percent. 
However,  clam  and  oyster  shells  in  many 
cases  are  ground  up  and  used  for  their 
calciiim  carbonate  content  in  making 
cement. 

Limestone — which  also  is  essentially 
calcium  carbonate — in  other  areas  of  the 
country  is  used  for  almost  the  identical 
purposes  for  which  clam  and  oyster  shells 
are  used,  yet  limestone,  except  when  used 
for  road  material  or  similar  purposes, 
receives  a  15-percent  depletion  rate. 
When  it  is  used  as  gravel  for  making 
roads,  the  depletion  rate  is  limited  to 
5  percent.  All  this  amendment  does  is 
to  give  precisely  the  same  treatment  to 
clam  and  oyster  shells  which  is  already 
available  in  the  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  limestone  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  In  other  words,  where  clam 
and  oyster  shells  are  used  as  a  substitute 
for  gravel  in  making  roads,  the  5-percent 
depletion  rate  as  at  present  will  con- 
tinue, but  when  clam  and  oyster  shells 
are  used  for  making  cement,  as  in  the 
case  of  limestone,  the  15-percent  rate  will 
be  available.  Realistically,  this  does  no 
more  than  give  the  same  treatment  to 
deposits  of  calcium  carbonate  found  un- 
der water  as  is  already  accorded  deposits 
of  calcium  carbonate  found  on  land. 
This  merely  removes  a  competitive  dis- 
crimination. 

The  final  two  percentage  depletion 
rate  changes  represent  very  small 
changes  indeed.  The  Senate  action 
woiild  have  added  sintering  or  burning 
to  the  processes  classified  as  mining 
processes  in  the  case  of  clay,  shale,  and 
slate  used  or  sold  as  lightweight  aggre- 
gates. These  frequently  are  used  for 
this  purpose  in  concrete  or  in  making 
cinder  blocks.    The  Senate  action,  as.  a 


result  of  a  floor  amendment,  would  also 
have  increased  from  5  to  15  percent  the 
percentage  depletion  rate  applicable  for 
clay  and  shale  used  in  making  sewer  pipe 
and  brick.  In  these  cases  the  primaiy 
consideration  was  that  other  products 
used  for  similar  purposes  received  a 
higher  percentage  depleticwi  rate,  or  re- 
ceived more  favorable  treatment  in  the 
processes  classified  as  mining  processes. 

In  the  case  of  clay  used  for  sewer  pipe, 
for  example,  this  pipe  is  in  competition 
with  concrete  sewer  pipe  and  the  mate- 
rials used  in  making  the  cement  which 
goes  into  the  latter  is  eligible  for  15- 
percent  depletion  rate.  It  was  on  this 
basis  that  the  increase  in  the  rate  from 
5  to  15  percent  was  justified  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  In  the  conference  committee 
consideration  of  this,  however,  it  was 
noted  that  contrary  to  a  clay  sewer  pipe, 
only  15  to  20  percent  of  a  concrete  sewer 
pipe  consists  of  cement.  The  remaining 
aggregates  are  sand  and  gi-avel  which 
receive  a  5-percent  depletion  rate.  Be- 
cause of  this  additional  information 
available  to  the  conferees,  which  was  not 
available  at  the  time  this  matter  was 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  conferees  agreed  that  the  deple- 
tion rate  should  be  adjusted  upward  by 
merely  2Mj  percent,  rather  than  by  the 
10  percent  which  would  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  amendment.  As  I 
have  suggested,  this  was  agreed  to  be- 
cause of  the  realization  that  in  the  case 
of  the  clay  pipe,  the  area  of  competitive 
discrimination  is  limited  to  15  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  the  pipe.  This 
represents  a  modest  change  in  the  deple- 
tion rates  and  one  which  is  justified  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  competitive  sit- 
uation. 

The  Senate  amendment  rels^ting  to 
lightweight  aggregates  dealt  with  the 
treatment  processes  which  were  to  be 
considered  part  of  the  cost  of  mining 
in  working  out  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance.  The  House  confexees, 
as  I  have  indicated,  were  not  willing  to 
make  any  change  in  the  treatment  proc- 
ess provisions  but  they  could  see  tlie 
merit  of  a  larger  deduction  for  these 
products  when  used  as  lightweight  ag- 
gregates. The  conferees  decided  to  take 
the  direct  approach  of  giving  a  slightly 
larger  depletion  allowance  rather  than 
the  indirect  approach  of  increasing  the 
base  on  which  the  present  depletion  al- 
lowance would  be  based. 

THE     LONG     PRESIDENTIAL     ELECTION     C.^MP.MCN 
FUND  ACT 

It  seems  that  the  chai^ges  of  special 
interest  legislation  which  have  been  so 
freely  flung  at  this  bill  evaporate  into 
thin  air  once  the  facts  are  examined. 
Let  me  turn  now  to  the  area  of  political 
campaign  contributions. 

First,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  this 
is  an  area  on  which  the  Senate  Finance 
Conmiittee  has  held  hearings.  An  ear- 
ner version  of  the  amendment  adopted 
by  the  committee  was  presented  in  these 
hearings  for  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  also  true  of  various 
other  plans,  including  the  tax  deduction 
plan  favored  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware IMr.  WiLLiAMsl.  I  might  also  add 
that  the  problem  of  poUtical  campaign 
contributions  has  been  discussed  on  the 
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Senate  floor  not  merely  in  connection 
with  this  bill  but  also  in  connection  with 
earlier  legislation.  At  the  time  we  last 
raised  the  debt,  limitation  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  sought 
to  amend  that  bill  with  his  provision 
providing  for  political  contribution  de- 
ductions. The  matter  was  extensively 
considered  by  the  Senate  at  that  time 
and  rejected.  However,  this  proposal  was 
analyzed  in  hearings  on  political  con- 
tributions held  by  the  committee  as  I 
promised  at  the  time. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  con- 
sidered extensively,  not  only  in  the  cur- 
rent year  but  in  past  years  as  well.  As 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI 
Indicated,  this  is  a  problem  which  he 
had  under  study  some  10  years  ago.  The 
problem  with  these  past  studies,  how- 
ever, is  that  they  were  just  studies — no 
action  was  taken.  I  can  well  understand 
this,  because  the  area  of  political  cam- 
paign contributions  i£  a  multiple  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  problem  which,  In  part,  is 
appropriately  considered  by  one  com- 
mittee and,  in  part,  by  other  committees. 
In  the  past  It  has  been  difficult  to  ob- 
tain action  on  this  problem  because  of 
the  feeling  that  it  was  Impossible  to  act 
on  any  one  of  these  problems  until  action 
had  been  completed  on  the  others.  This, 
in  turn,  prevented  action  by  all  of  the 
committees.  Senator  Clark  made  this 
aspect  of  the  situation  quite  clear  in  his 
discussion  of  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act. 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
consider  the  Long  Act  as  a  full  an-swer  to 
all  of  the  problems  in  connection  with 
political  campaign  contributions.  First 
of  all,  this  deals  only  with  presidential 
campaigns.  It  may  well  be  that  after  we 
see  how  this  provision  works  in  the  case 
of  presidential  campaigns  we  may  want 
to  extend  either  this  provision  or  some 
modified  version  of  it,  to  cover  congres- 
sional elections.  I  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  this,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
unfortunate  for  us  to  reach  an  inflexible 
position  In  this  regard  until  after  we 
have  tried  this  provision  for  a  period  of 
time  In  the  case  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns. 

Second,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
in  my  view  this  bill  does  not  replace  the 
need  for  additional  legislation  regulat- 
ing political  contributions  or  requiring 
disclosure  of  the  source  of  political  cam- 
paign contributions.  Moreover,  this 
does  not  deal  with  other  issues  which  we 
may  have  to  face  with  respect  to  the 
division  of  television  time  or  what  orga- 
nizations can  properly  make  campaign 
expenditures.  These  are  all  issues,  how- 
ever, as  to»which  it  will  be  easier  to  come 
up  with  specific  answers  after  my 
amendment  is  a  part  of  the  law,  because 
it  will  give  assurance  of  adequate  financ- 
ing for  the  most  important  of  all  politi- 
cal campaigns. 

Nor  do  I  contend  that  my  provision 
tself  even  in  the  limited  area  in  which 
It  is  intended  to  operate  is,  in  all  respects 
necesarily  a  perfect  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  sure  that  modifications  will 
be  necessary  as  we  gain  experience  un- 
der this  provision.  Nevertheless,  I  view 
H?i  ^^^  ^^^  ^  major  legislation  which 
will    give    assurance    that    presidential 


candidates  are  not  necessarily  obligated 
to  any  financial  interests  a.s  a  result  of 
the  necessity  to  raise  funds  to  finance 
their  campaigns.  There  are  sizable 
groups  of  citizens  In  our  country  who 
suspect  that  these  financial  contribu- 
tioiis  have  influenced  governmental  de- 
cisions. We  should  remove  this  shadow 
and  prevent  the  possibility  of  anything 
like  this  in  the  future.  To  me  this  Is  the 
most  important  aspect  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  realize  that  some  say.  "But  you 
haven't  prevented  the  other  campaign 
contributions  from  being  made  in  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  provided  by  your  bill." 
I  have  two  answers  to  this:  first,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  this  is  not  the 
last  time  that  I  expect  legislation  to  be 
passed  with  respect  to  political  campaign 
contributions.  I  will  be  prepared  to  .sup- 
port limitations  to  outlaw  private  con- 
tributions to  presidential  campaigns 
when  such  legislation  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  now  that  we  have  assurance  of 
adequate  flnanclng  for  presidential  cam- 
paigns. It  will,  for  the  first  time  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  really  be  pos- 
sible to  consider  limitations  such  as  I 
have  referred  to. 

Obtaining  funds  on  a  very  small  ba.sis 
from  a  very  wide  group  of  our  citizens  is 
the  best  possible  way  of  being  sure  that 
no  financial  group  can  be  said  to  have 
gained  undue  influence.  Others  have 
tried  to  find  a  way  of  obtaining  this  broad 
participation  through  tax  deductions  or 
credits.  However,  the  effort  which  would 
be  required  to  obtain  these  contributions 
in  amounts  as  smaU  as  $1  from  so  many 
people  raises  the  collection  cost>s  under 
these  other  devices  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  them  impractical.  Moreover 
a  tax  deduction  or  even  a  tax  credit  tends 
to  provide  more  of  an  incentive  for  those 
in  the  higher  income  groups  to  make 
contributions  than  for  taxpayers  of  more 
modest  means.  This  is  a  kind  of  selection 
that  I  think  Is  undesirable  in  attempting 
to  influence  political  contributions. 

Some  have  objected  to  my  plan  be- 
muse it  requires  individuals  to  check  a 
box  on  their  tax  return.    What  are  the 
alternatives    that    we    most    frequently 
hear?      The    suggestions    most    usually 
made  are  for  a  ta^  deduction  or  tax 
credit.   These  involve  not  merely  a  check- 
mark on  the  tax   return   but  also  the 
recording  of  speciflc  contributions  made 
and   stm  leaves   us   with   the   auditing 
problem  of  determining  whether,  in  fact 
the  contributions  were  made.     The  tax 
problems  In  these  alternative  solutions 
are   much   more   complex   and   difficult 
than  the  simple  checkmark  on  the  tax 
return  which  the  amendment  provides 
Moreover,  a  tax  deduction  or  credit  to  be 
yenfled  must  be  checked  with  the  party 
to   whom   the   contribution   was   given 
Who  wants  the  internal  revenue  agents 
In  examining  his  return  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  his  political  afflUation? 

In  the  absence  of  finding  any  other 
basis  for  objection  to  the  Long  Act  it  is 
sometimes  claimed  that  this  is  unde- 
sirable because  individuals  under  this 
system  are.  In  effect,  designating  how 
governmental  funds  are  to  be  spent  Tb 
me  the  interesting  thing  about  this  argu- 
ment is  that  those  who  make  this  charge 
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fail  to  recognize  that  a  deduction  or  tax 
credit  for  political  contributioixs  just  as 
effectively  takes  money  which  would 
otherwise  go  Into  the  Public  Treasury  and 
diverts  it  to  another  purpose.  The  only 
difference  I  can  see  in  this  regard  is  that 
the  tax  deduction  or  tax  credit  scliemes 
divert  the  money  just  before  it  reaches 
the  Treasury.  Moreover,  instead  of  di- 
verting the  money  to  the  political  cam- 
paigns, these  deductions  or  credits  merely 
recompense  the  taxpayer  for  part  of  the 
contribution  he  has  already  made.  More- 
over, frequently  they  repay  the  taxpayer 
needlessly  for  contributions  he  would 
have  made  hi  any  case.  There  is  no  such 
waste  under  the  amendment  in  this  bill. 
I  have  explained  the  mechanics  of  the 
Long  Act  previously,  so  I  see  no  need  to 
repeat  it  here.  However,  there  are  a 
few  points  that  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize. First,  this  amendment  treats 
equally  all  parties  receiving  15  million 
votes  or  more.  As  a  result,  this  will  not 
favor  the  party  in  power. 

Second.  Provision  is  made  for  minor- 
ity parties  under  this  bill.  Anv  party 
receiving  5  million  votes  or  more — a  5 
million  deduction  is  provided  not  only  for 
minority  parties  but  for  major  parties 
as  well— receives  political  campaign 
funds  based  upon  its  vote  over  5  million 
and  if  it  reaches  the  15  million  vote  level 
it  is  treated  equally  with  the  major  par- 
ties. This  is  an  honest  attempt  to  give 
proper  recogniUon  to  minority  parlies 
in  this  area  of  political  contributions  but 
not  at  the  same  time  be  unrealistic  and 
treat  fragment  parties  on  the  same  basis 
as  major  parties.  I  believe  that  this  rep- 
resents a  fair  solution  to  this  problem 
but  I  am  certainly  willing  to  consider 
modifications  In  the  future  should  the 
need  to  do  so  be  estabhshed. 

Third.  This  amendment  is  limited  in 
several  respects.  Major  parties  cannot 
receive  more  than  an  equal  share  of  the 
funds  based  upon  the  vote  in  the  last 
presidential  election.  Therefore,  even  if 
taxpayers  should  check  their  tax  re- 
turns freely  in  this  regard,  only  limited 
funds  would  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture. The  funds  are  available  only  for 
presidential  campaigns,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  specifically  authorized 
to  examine  the  statements  presented  to 
him  and  to  audit  the  books  of  the  polit- 
ical parties  to  be  sure  that  the  contribu- 
tions are  spent  for  presidential  cam- 
paigns and  not  for  congressional  or  gu- 
bernatorial campaigns,  and  not  for  per- 
sonal use.  disUnct  from  political  pur- 
poses. 

Fourth.  It  has  been  said  that  this  pro- 
vision runs  contrai-y  to  the  limitation  m 
pi-esent  law  limiting  contributions  to  po- 
hUcal  committees  to  $3  million  in  any 
year.  Those  who  say  this  caimot  have 
examined  the  bill  or  present  law  very 
closely.  Present  law  refers  to  contribu- 
tions to  pohtical  committees.  The  bUl 
actually  has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
tnbutions.  The  term  "contribute" 
means  to  give  or  supply  in  common  with 
others;  to  share  in  a  joint  effort  The 
financing  by  the  Government  after  the 
passage  of  this  bill  is  not  a  voluntary 
joint  effort  to  give  funds.  Rather  it 
Is  an  appropriation  of  funds  to  which 
the  parties  have  a  right.    Moreover   It 
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Is  not  part  of  a  joint  effort.  As  a  re- 
sult. It  is  not  a  contribution  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  come  under  the  limitation 
ot  present  law.  Moreover,  It  involves  a 
payment  to  political  "parties"  not  pay- 
ments to  political  "c(»imiittees."  As  a 
result,  it  should  be  clear  the  present  $3 
million  limitatioa  does  not  apply. 

Fifth.  Some  have  objected  to  the  fact 
that  the  contribution  in  this  case  is  di- 
vided betveen.  or  among,  the  major 
parties.  Some  have  indicated  that  they 
would  prefer  making  all  of  their  con- 
tribution to  one  party  or  the  other.  This. 
<rf  course,  is  not  the  way  to  assure  good 
government.  It  may  be  a  way  of  elect- 
ing one  party  over  another — by  supply- 
ing it  with  a  better  financial  base— but 
it  does  not  assure  good  government. 
The  way  to  assure  good  government  is  to 
be  sure  that  sufficient  campaign  funds 
are  available  to  both,  or  all.  major 
parties,  so  that  their  positions  can  be 
lully  understood  by  the  electorate.  It 
is  only  a  well-informed  electorate  that 
can  assure  the  continuation  of  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  government. 

Sixth.  It  has  beei  suggested  that  there 
are  no  safeguards  to  prevent  misuse  of 
the  funds  made  available  to  the  political 
parties  by  this  provision.  Actually  pres- 
ent law  provides  about  as  strict  a  fraud 
statute  as  can  be  imagined.  Section 
1001  of  title  18  of  the  code  specifies: 

Whoever.  In  any  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction at  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  and  willfully  falsi- 
fies, conceals  or  coveis  up  by  any  trick, 
scheme,  or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  state- 
ments or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses 
any  false  writing  or  documents  knowing  the 
mne  to  contain  any  false,  flctitlous  or 
fraudulent  statement  or  entry  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  tlO,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Certainly  I  would  not  object  to  other 
safeguards  being  written  into  the  law  to 
prescribe  even  more  definitively  how 
these  funds  may  be  used  and  how  they 
many  not  be  used,  but  I  do  feel  that  those 
who  say  there  presently  are  no  safe- 
guards have  overstated  their  case. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression 
that  some  have  tried  to  create,  this  Is  not 
a  hastily  concocted  scheme. 

It  has  long  been  suggested  that  Gov- 
ernment should  find  some  way  to  help 
finance  the  cost  of  these  campaigns. 
"nieodore  Roosevelt  su^gested  nearly  60 
yeafs  ago  that  this  should  be  done  with 
puUic  funds.  Later  the  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Campaign  Expend- 
itures of  presidential,  vice-presidential, 
and  senatorial  candidates  in  1936  sug- 
gested that  private  contributions  to  po- 
litical campaigns  be  prohibited  entirely 
and  that  instead  all  election  expenses 
should  be  defrayed  from  public  funds. 
In  1959,  Jasper  B.  Shannon,  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  recommended  a  similar  plan 
in  his  book  "Money  and  Politics."  Earlier 
this  year  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth 
suggested.  In  cormectlon  with  State  of- 
fices, that  the  Government  "provide  every 
regularly  nominated  candidate  with  a 
puMle  grant  of  sufficient  size  to  enable 
Mm  to  get  his  name,  merit  if  any.  and 
platform    before    the    people.      These 


grants  wou'.d  be  available  to  candidates 
for  statewide  oflice.  the  general  court 
and  for  tlie  senaie  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives." 

I  introduced  a  bill  on  June  15  of  this 
year  to  provide  funds  from  ihe  Treasury 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  presidential 
campaigns.  In  doin':r  this  I  wa.s  largely 
implemcntiniz  a  thouEhi  which  had  been 
before  the  people  for  discusion  for  nearly 
six  decades.  Thi.s  is  a  matter  which  I  have 
been  studying  for  over  a  year  and  it  is 
a  matter  which  has  been  thorou'-ihly 
analyzed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. The  best  minds  of  the  .staff  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  the  Senate  Legi.'^lative  Coun- 
sel, the  experts  of  Treasury,  a.s  well  as 
other  advi.sors  to  the  President  and  the 
senior  members  of  the  Hou.<^e  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  all  contributed 
meaningfully  to  the  effort  to  find  a 
proper  an.swer.  This  is  an  important 
building  block  on  which  we  can  build  a 
proper  .system  for  controlling  political 
campaiu'n  contribution.'*.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  first  answer  to  this  problem  of  fi- 
nancing political  campaiens  for  which 
it  ihas  been  po.s.sible  to  obtain  majority 
support  from  Consrress.  This  in  itself 
is  an  important  achievement  in  such  a 
controversial  field  as  this. 

Let  me  conclude  my  comments  on  the 
prr-sidential  political  campaic^n  financing 
by  saying  that  I  consider  thi.s  one  of  the 
most  important  and  constructive  pieces 
of  legislation  passed  by  Congress  this 
year.  I  believe  time  will  show  that  what 
I  ha\T  said  is  true. 

EtEVr.V     NO.NCONTBOVEP.SWL    STRUCTURAI. 
CK.\.N'GES 

As  I  indicated  previou.sly,  the  bill  in- 
cludes 11  structural  changes  not  relat- 
ing to  the  Forei;,'n  liivestors  Tax  Act  but 
about  which  no  questions  have  been 
raised.  These  are  not  hastily  put-to- 
gether provisions.  For  the  most  part 
they  represent  provisions  which  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  the  tax  com- 
mittees and  their  staffs.  Three  of  these 
provisions,  for  example,  had  been  con- 
sidered and  were  reported  favorably  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Moreover,  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  "straddles  '  had  been  the  subject 
of  an  extcnrive  technical  study  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  in  cooperation  with 
the  Treasury  Department  staff.  The 
provision  relating:  to  per  unit  retain  allo- 
cations of  cooperatives  is  a  matter 
studied  over  a  long  period  cf  time  both 
by  the  affected  industries  and  also  by 
the  technical  staffs  of  Congress  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  Three  of  the 
structural  changes  constitute  improve- 
ments in  the  interest  equalization  tax 
which  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
the  staffs.  Another  of  the  amendments 
provides  for  an  annual  report  on  con- 
tingent liabilities  and  assets  available  to 
cover  them.  This  report  is  one  Senator 
Saltonstall  has  sought  for  some  time 
and  is  one  which  should  aid  all  of  us 
in  getting  a  better  Insight  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial  status.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  had  recommended  the 
Saltonstall   amendment   to   the  Senate 


back  in  the  88th  Congress  and  again  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  On 
both  occasions  the  Senate  approved  the 
bill  without  objection. 

These  H  amendments  can  be  sum- 
marized, as  follows: 

First.  Corporate  acquisition  of  assets 
of  another  corporation:  Under  present 
income  tax  law,  the  purchase  from  an 
unrelated  party  by  one  corporation  of  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  stock  of  another 
corporation  followed  by  the  liquidation 
of  the  acquired  corporation  within  2 
years  is  treated  as  a  purchase  of  the  as- 
sets of  the  acquired  corporation.  This 
amendment  expands  the  definition  of 
"purchase"  to  include  the  purchase  of 
stock  from  a  50-percent  owned  sub- 
sidiary if  stock  in  the  50-percent  owned 
subsidiary  was  also  acquired  by  pur- 
chase. The  change  is  to  be  effective 
with  respect  to  acquisitions  of  stock 
made  after  December  31,  1965. 

Second.  Self-employed  persons  retire- 
ment plans — certain  income  of  authors, 
inventors,  and  so  forth:  This  amend- 
ment modifies  present  income  tax  law 
relating  to  self-employed  individuals" 
retirement  plans  to  permit  authors,  in- 
ventors, and  so  forth,  to  include  gains — 
other  than  capital  gains — from  sales  and 
other  transfers  of  their  works  in  their 
earned  income  base  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  deductions  for  contributions 
to  such  plans.  This  change  will  be  ef- 
fective for  taxable  years  ending  after  tiie 
date  of  enactment  of  the  act. 

Third.  Exclusion  of  certain  rents  from 
personal  holding  company  income:  This 
amendment  provides,  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  act — and  certain  earlier  years  at  the 
election  of  the  taxpayer — that  rent  re- 
ceived from  the  lease  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  manufactured  by  a  tax- 
payer is  not  to  be  treated  as  personal 
holding  company  income. 

Fourth.  Straddles:  This  amendment 
provides  that,  with  respect  to  straddle 
trar^sactions  entered  into  after  January 
25,  1965.  the  income  from  the  lapse  of 
an  option  which  originated  as  part  of  a 
straddle  is  to  be  treated  as  a  short-term 
capital  gain — instead  of  ordinary  in- 
come. This  permits  it  to  be  netted 
against  any  capital  loss  which  may  re- 
sult from  the  exercise  of  the  other  option 
in  the  straddle  while  retaining  what  in 
most  respects  is  ordinary  income  treat- 
ment for  any  excess  of  net  short-term 
capital  gain  over  net  long-term  capital 
loss. 

Fifth.  The  taxation  of  per-unit  retain 
allocations  of  cooperatives :  This  amend- 
ment clarifies  present  law  dealing  with 
the  taxation  of  coopei-atives  and  patrons 
to  assure  that  a  current  single  tax  is 
paid,  at  either  the  cooperative  or  p^ron 
level,  with  respect  to  per-unit  retain 
certificates.  In  so  doing,  the  amendment 
makes  the  treatment  of  these  certificates 
generally  comparable  to  the  treatment 
of  patronage  dividends  under  present 
law. 

Sixth.  The  excise  tax  on  hearses :  This 
amendment  provides  that  the  sale  of  an 
amuUance.  hearse,  or  combination  am- 
bulance-hearse vehicle  is  to  be  considered 
to  be  the  sale  of  an  automobile  chassis 
or  automobile  body — rather  than  a  ti-uck 
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cha.ssis  or  body— for  purpo.ses  of  deter- 
mining the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on 
motor  vehicles.  This  change  applies 
with  respect  to  articles  sold  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  act. 

Seventh.  Interest  equalization  tax- 
raw  material  source  loans:  Subsequent 
transfers  of  debt  obligations  to  assure 
raw  material  sources  are  to  be  exempt 
from  the  interest  equalization  tax  where 
the  indebtedness  i.s  acquired  without  an 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to 
sell  it  to  other  U.S.  persons.  This  change 
is  to  be  effective  with  respect  to  acquisi- 
tions of  debt  obligations  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Eighth.  Interest  equalization  tax- 
certain  acquisitions  by  insurance  com- 
panies in  developed  countries:  The  pres- 
ent exemption  for  re\erse  asset  pools  of 
U.S.  insurance  companies  is  extended  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  reserve  asset 
pools  where  a  U.S.  insurance  company 
commences  activities  in  a  developed 
country  or  where  a  less-developed  coun- 
tiT  is  designated  as  a  developed  country. 
Tlii.s  amendment  is  to  take  effect  on  tlie 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Ninth.  Interest  equalization  tax— 
Euro-dollars:  The  President  is  given  the 
authority  to  exempt  from  the  interest 
equalization  tax  U.S.  dollar  loans  of  more 
than  1  year  made  by  the  foreign  branches 
of  U.S.  banks.  This  change  is  to  apply 
to  acquisitions  of  debt  obligations  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Tenth.  Ti-easui-y  bonds  or  certificates 
payable  in  foreign  currency:  This 
amendment  expands  the  debt  manage- 
ment authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  permit  the  issuance  of  U.S. 
notes  payable  in  foreign  currencies.  This 
authority  already  exists  in  the  case  of 
bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

Eleventh.  Repoi-ts  on  Federal  contin- 
gent liabilities  and  assets:  This  amend- 
ment— as  modified  in  conference re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congi-e.ss  each  year 
indicating  the  full  contingent  habllities 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  as- 
sets of  the  Federal  Government  which 
might  be  made  available  to  liquidate  such 
liabilities.  The  report  is  to  be  made  on 
the  first  day  of  each  regular  .session  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  close 
of  the  preceding  June  30— beginning 
with  June  30. 1967. 
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Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 
SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEV.'    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
arrived  in  the  80  th  Congress  In  1947, 
Joseph  "Joe"  Martin,  Jr.,  had  already 
been  elected  Speaker.  He  had  even  then 
served  longer  than  I  have  served  since. 
By  any  and  all  standards  he  was  a  senior 
and  a  most  respected  Member  of  this 
body. 


Regardless  of  political  afiRliation.  ho 
was  "our  friend,  Joe." 

He  was  able:  he  was  knowledgeable: 
he  was  fair:  and  he  was  gracious.  He 
needed  no  parliamentaiy  rule  to  de.sig- 
nate  him  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman before  he  came  to  Congress  and 
all  through  the  days  that  he  .spent  wi'h 
us. 

We  will  miss  his  genial  countenance  in 
this  Chamber.  We  will  always  remem- 
ber his  many  kindnesses. 

We  wish  him  well  in  the  days  ahead. 


Congressman  Tom  Curtis'  Contributions 
to  Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  de- 
bates during  the  closing  days  of  this  Con- 
gress over  the  enforcement  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  reemphasized  the 
need  for  full,  accurate,  and  objective  In- 
formation about  Federal  civil  rights  ac- 
tivities. Obviously  Congress  cannot  ra- 
tionally assess  the  administration  of  title 
VI  of  the  1964  act.  or  any  other  title  of 
any  act,  on  the  basis  of  rumors,  second- 
hand reports,  and  charges  and  counter- 
charges. We  need  facts,  including  com- 
plete, systematically  presented  sum- 
maries of  the  actions  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
all  other  Federal  agencies  active  in  the 
field. 

Thus  our  recent  debates  have  shown 
again  the  great  Importance  of  title  VIII 
of  H.R.  14765.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966,  which  passed  this  Hotise  in  August 
but  has  unfortunately  been  shelved  in 
the  other  body.  Title  VIII,  wlilch  I  spon- 
sored at  the  urging  of,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Curtis],  would  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  submit  to  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  the  enforcement  of,  and  all 
Federal  activities  pursuant  to,  all  of  our 
civil  rights  laws.  Clearly  such  a  report 
would  have  been  valuable  during  our  re- 
cent discussions  of  hospital  and  school 
desegregation  guidelines.  Clearly  it  could 
have  great  weight  in  our  future  debates 
over  the  problems  toward  which  the  1966 
bill  was  directed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  deserves  great  credit 
for  recognizing  the  need  for  such  a  report 
and  for  developing  the  legislative  lan- 
guage which  was  accepted  by  the  House 
as  title  VIII.  His  advocacy  of  this  title 
expresses  both  his  deep  concern  for  full, 
equitable  enforcement  of  all  of  our  civil 
rights  laws,  and  his  constant  interest  in 
improving  congressional  oversight  and 
legislative  procedures.  The  communi- 
cation fostered  by  title  VIII  could  vastly 
improve  the  administration  of  our  laws. 
and  hasten  the  attainment  of  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans.    This  Is  just  one 


1  xample  of  the  careful,  constructive  woik 
!or  civil'  rights  for  which  Mr.  Curtis  has 
become  .so  well  knowTi  and  so  highly  re- 
.spected. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Recuhd 
at  this  point  Mr.  Curtis'  summary  of 
title  VTII,  from  an  explanatory  letle:  !o 
his  constituents  on  H.R.  14765 : 

TITLE    VIII 

I   am   very   happy   that   Title   VIII   i.f    ihe 
House -passed  bill,  as  I  siud  at  ihe  beginning, 
had  Its   origins   in   my  office.     It  w.m   intro- 
duced at  my  request  by  Republican   Repre- 
.sfiitiitive  Charles  Mathias.  of  Maryland,  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit  lee  and  the 
Subcommittee  studying  the  bill.     Tlie  Title 
requires  that  the  Attorney  General  submit  to 
•he   Congress   and   the   President   an   annual 
report  concerning  the  ■enforcement  of  and 
activities    taken   pursuant  to"   the    1966  Act 
and  all  laws  of  the  United  States  designed  to 
prevent  discrimination   on  account  of   race, 
color,   religion,  sex  or  national   origin.     My 
interest  in  having  the  Executive  Bmnch  re- 
port to  the  Congress  regarding  its  activities 
under  various   laws  has   been  a  continuing 
one.  but  was  heightened  ^y  my  participation 
•IS   the  ranking  Republican   on    the   .Special 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress    which    recently   reported    the   re- 
.-ults  of  its  study  and  pointed  out  that  Con- 
gress had  been  lax  at  times  in  carrying  out 
it.s    legislative    review    responsibilities.     The 
reporting   precedent   Is  an  old   one  and   li.is 
been  well  established.     Unfortunatelv.  How- 
ever,   except    for    the    reports    of    the    Civil 
Rights  Commission,  which  by  the  way  have 
been  excellent,  but  are  only  general  .studies 
making    Inquiry    into    current    and    antici- 
pated problem  areas,  we  know  all  too  Utile 
about  the  activities  of  the  Attorncv  Gentral 
in  the  civil  rights  area.     The  .Mtornev  Gen- 
eral    has    been    given    broad    discretionary 
powers,  especially  under  the  new  Civil  Rights 
Act,   to  deal  with  discrimination  which  ha-s 
produced,  and  will  continue  to  produce,  a 
large  number  of  court  actions,  many  govern- 
ment initiated  negotiations  between  parties 
which    are    settled    through    administrative 
processes  short  of  court  actions,  and   many 
appeals  by  private  citizens  and  groups  to  the 
Attorney    General    to    act   on    their    behalf. 
Federal  activities  under  Title  Vl  of  the  1964 
Civil   Rights  Act  alone  Involve  most   of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Executive. 
Because  of  the  wide  scope  of  these  actions 
and    powers,   I   believe   that   Title   VIII   i.s   a 
significant  addition  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966.     It  is  necessary  to  give  the  Congress  a 
basis  from  which  to  exercise  legislative  re- 
view and  to  give  to  the  people  Information 
which  In  the  past  has  been  either  unavailable 
or  not  readily  accessible.     Tlie  report  .<!hould 
provide  a  continuity  to  legislative  considera- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  laws  which  has  been 
lacking  In  the  past  because  the  Hou.se  h.is 
never  really  made  an   accurate   as3P>.-,ment 
of  Its  past  accomplishments  or  future  chal- 
lenges in  the  civil  rights  area. 


Tribute  to  the  Honorable  Eugene  J.  Keogh 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20, 1966 
Mr.    MOORHEAD.    Mr.    Speaker,    If 
there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  Congress- 
man's Congressman,  that  person  would 
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protoaUy  be  Eucnrx  Kkogh,  who  will  be 
Feiirtner  from  the  89th  Congress  after 
ontstJindlng  service  of  30  years. 

Representing  the  12th  District  of  New 
York,  CozKressman  Kcogh  has  been 
tiected  coraecutively  since  1936.  He  has 
been  actlTe  on  numerous  committees  in 
the  House,  and  currently  is  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  caucus.  Chairman  of  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
ml«km,  second  vice  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee,  and  a  respected  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Ad- 
vlsoiy  Committee  on  Intergovemment 
Relations. 

EcGENK  Kkot.k  is  an  attorney  and  a 
member  of  the  Bar  Associations  of  New 
York  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
well  as  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  A 
strong  leader,  a  man  known  for  his  cour- 
age, dignity,  courtesy,  and  compassion 
for  others.  Valued  counselor  and  friend. 
GxHX  Kxo«h's  presence  will  surely  be 
missed  when  we  meet  again  in  January. 
I  wish  him  well,  and  know  his  example 
will  guide  OB  in  the  future. 


Re4  Mcaace  ia  Africa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Saturday,  October  22. 1966 

Mr.  IiAIRD.  Ur.  Speaker,  in  an  ar- 
ticle appemrlng  in  the  World  Journal 
TlrttMine.  of  September  27.  19«6,  the  noted 
oolmnnlst,  Henry  J.  Taylor,  had  some  in- 
teresting comments  to  make  about  Com- 
mimlst  acthrlty  in  Africa.. 

In  Portuguese  Angola,  he  points  out 
that  Ccmmtmist  terrorist  activity  Is  In 
some  psxtlculars  similar  to  their  earlier 
opermtions  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Taylor  suggests : 

Tb«  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
■bouUi  b*  MtabUabed  oc  three  fundamen- 
tals: we  must  deHne  America's  Interests 
clearly:  we  must  realize  that  so-called  world 
oplnton  U  often  merely  a  Trojan  hM^e  ma- 
nipulated by  the  Oommunlsts  theiiMelves: 
and  we  should  never — never — proceed  abroad 
on  the  basis  of  domestic  politics  here  at 
home. 

Vor  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Taylor's  column  entitled  "Red 
Menace  in  Africa"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point:  I 

Rkd  Men&cz  in  Africa 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Behind  the  scenes  President  Johnson  Is 
wisely  easing  our  cenaorious  policy  toward 
Portugal.  This  Is  a  victory  for  common 
sense. 

Preaident  Kennedy's  Mew  Frontier  repeat- 
edly encouraged  Insurrectioa  In  Portuguese 
Angola,  as  It  did  throughout  Africa.  This 
poitey  contained  a  political  pitch  for  the 
Negro  vote  In  the  United  Statee.  Our  votes 
In  the  United  Nations,  In  turn,  were  dedi- 
cated to  battering  up  the  African-Asian  bloc 
in  m  taM  for  "worM  oplnton.** 

How  could  thlB  sabotage  oC  our  NATO  ally 
conceivably  serve  the  American  Interest  or 
the  global  welfare  for  which  305,000  armed 


Americans  are  fighting  a  horrible  war  In  Viet 
Nam? 

The  Communists'  constant  strategy  to 
drain  NATO's  strength  has  pressed  harder 
and  harder  on  Portugal.  Their  strategy  packs 
a  double  punch,  for,  as  everyu-here.  it  in- 
cludes draining  away  a  nations  funds  that 
otherwise  could  improve  living  conditions. 

About  45  per  cent  of  Portugal's  budget  now 
goes  for  miUt-iry  costs,  chiefly  to  fight  the 
Communist-directed  Alrican  guerrillas  ma- 
rauding among  Angola's  11  tribal  groups. 
There  goes  most  of  our  US,  taxpayers'  mili- 
t.TJ-y  aid  to  this  NATO  ally,  useless  to  us  where 
we  need  it, 

Angola  is  sprawled  along  1  000  miles  of 
Africa  s  we?t  coast.  It  is  almost  twice  the 
size  of  Texas  and  nearly  half  the  size  of  Eu- 
rope. Part  of  its  interior  fronts  on  Red- 
dominated  Zambia.  For  the  first  time,  ter- 
rorist cadres  of  the  so-called  Popular  Move- 
ment for  the  Liberation  of  .^r.gola  have  at- 
tacked from   Zambia. 

They  are  directed  from  Leipzig,  East  Ger- 
many, which  Is  the  true  headquarters  of  this 
insurrectionist   organization. 

In  N.^TO  intelligence  circles  the  Leipzig 
apparatus  is  designated  as  ".-^k-itprop  "  Its 
parent  organization  is  tlie  Lenin  School  of 
Political  Warfare,  which  has  operated  in  Mos- 
cow for  41   years. 

The  NATO  Intelligence  files,  which  I  have 
seen  In  Paris,  show  Agitprop  runs  African- 
Asian  Communist  indoctrination  programs 
In  about  177  colleges  and  6,600  secondary 
schools  in  Iron  Curtain  countries,  a  trade- 
tinlon  Institxite  for  Africans  in  Budapest,  and 
terrorist  training  centers  In  Prague.  Warsaw 
and  In  East  Germany. 

Moscow's  Patrice  Lumumba  University 
alone  has  sent  back  to  their  African  home- 
lands more  than  l.OOO  trained  insurrection- 
ists in  the  past  si.t  months. 

These  guerrilla  experts,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  trained  by  Red  China,  spread  north  and 
south  of  Z.imbi.i  TTiey  are  entrenched  in 
Ghana.  Guinea,  Burtindl.  the  Cameroons,  the 
Sudan.  Somaliland,  Tanganyika,  Northern 
Rhodesia.  M-ili.  Morocco  and  clear  down  to 
the  border  of  South  Africa. 

Once  baclc  in  their  homelanc  s  they  pillage 
the  helpless  people.  e.KactU'as  the  Viet  Cong 
have  in  South  'V'let  Nam.  Tliey  do  this  where 
antt-Communtsts  often  otitnumber  them  100 
to  1.  Then  the  pillaged  are  left  moribund. 
terrified  and  ruined  by  the  treachery  of  their 
own  countrymen. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  established  on  tliree  fundamen- 
tals: we  must  deiiue  America's  interests 
clearly,  we  must  realize  that  s<j-called  world 
opinion  Is  often  merely  a  Trojan  horse  ma- 
nipulated by  the  CommunistJi  themselves; 
and  we  should  never — never — proceed  abroad 
on  the  basis  of  domestic  politics  here  at 
hofne. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
mer when  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  automation  and 
technology  in  education,  I  was  moved  to 
remark  that  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
was  a  tiling  of  the  past.  Even  though  it 
served  its  day  very  well,  the  demands  of 
modem  education  call  for  a  much  more 
complex  organization.  Indeed,  our  bus- 
iness concerns  are  Investing  large  sums 


of  money  to  produce  the  so-called  educa- 
tional technology  like  teaching  machines. 
coniputers  for  teaching,  and  a  variety  of 
similar  equipment. 

Our  subcommittee  concluded  that 
there  was  a  great  need  for  information 
centers.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
place  for  the  busy  school  administrators 
and  teachers  to  learn  about  these  new 
techniques  and  new  technology — how 
good  they  are.  how  much  they  cost,  how 
they  should  be  used,  how  expensive  they 
are  to  be  maintained,  and  the  many  other 
questions  that  have  to  be  asked.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  suggested  that  a  major 
clearinghouse,  a  kind  of  data  bank,  be 
established  to  provide  a  registry  of  edu- 
cational research  and  a  file  of  completed 
research  findings.  Since  that  time  the 
Office  of  Education  has  informed  me  of 
their  progress  in  establishing  their  edu- 
cational research  center.  Although  this 
Is  new  and  does  not  cover  the  technology 
aspects  as  yet.  it  is  a  promising  start  and 
I  feel  strongly  that  they  should  be  en- 
couraged in  their  efforts.  Following  is  an 
excerpt  from  a  report  which  the  Office  of 
Education  has  submitted  to  me  on  the 
progress  of  the  Educational  Research  In- 
formation Center : 

Anticipating  the  need  for  a  nation-wide 
Information  system  which  could  effectively 
contribute  to  the  ultimate  application  of 
research  findings  and  innovative  practices  In 
schools  throughout  the  nation,  the  Office  of 
Education  has  been  developing  the  Educa- 
tional Research  Information  Center  (EKIC) 
System  since  1964. 

ERIC  is  a  nation-wide  Information  system 
designed  to  make  the  best  of  the  current 
available  educational  research  and  research- 
related  materials  accessible  to  the  research- 
er, teacher,  and  administrator.  At  present. 
ERIC  acquires,  processes  and  disseminates 
through  Its  central  OE  activity  Bureau  of 
Research  final  repwrts  and  Information  relat- 
ing to  on-going  research  projects.  The  EIRIC 
Clearinghouses,  at  the  same  time,  are  con- 
centrating their  activities  on  collecting  un- 
published materials  and  materials  not  read- 
ily available  from  other  sources.  That  pref- 
erence has  been  necessary  to  get  the  most 
'..eneflt  from  ERIC's  initial  resources. 

The  continuing  trend  toward  educational 
specialization  has  created  problems  of  com- 
munication both  for  educational  practition- 
ers and  for  educational  researchers.  There 
have  been  a  series  of  proposals  made  to  alle- 
viate the  pain  of  coping  with  these  problems. 
At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  proposals  have 
been  made  for  a  massive,  centralized  national 
center,  and  at  the  other  end  there  have  been 
efforts  directed  toward  establishing  decen- 
tralized, specializecf  information  centers. 
ERIC,  in  its  over-all  systems  design,  blends 
together  certain  features  from  the  central- 
ized document  depository  concept  as  well  as 
certain  aspects  of  the  specialized  informa- 
tion center. 

It  Is  believed  that  a  network  of  specialized 
ERIC  information  centers,  backed  by  a  large 
centralized  control  depository,  might  well 
become  the  dominant  means  for  the  transfer 
of  educational  resources  Information.  The 
sp>ecialtared  ERIC  Information  centers,  to  be 
fully  effective,  must  be  operated  In  closest 
possible  contact  with  working  educational 
researchers  and  practitioners  In  the  field. 
The  ERIC  Information  centers  should  not 
only  disseminate  and  retrieve  Information, 
they  also  should  create  new  Information.  In 
short,  knowledgeable  educational  Interpre- 
ters who  can  collect  relevant  data,  review  a 
flHd.  and  distill  information  In  a  manner 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  an  educational  situ- 
ation are  more  help  to  the  overbiu-dened  ed- 
ucator than  is  a  mere  pile  of  relevant  docu- 
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ments.  Such  knowledgeable  educational 
middlemen  who  themselves  contribute  to 
education  should  be  the  backbone  of  the 
ERIC  information  centers. 

ERIC  has  planned  for  growth.  Shortly 
after  disseminating  its  packets  of  Informa- 
lion  on  the  disadvantaged  as  back-up  infor- 
mation for  Title  I  of  ESEA  in  1965,  ERIC  ar- 
ranged to  cover  other  critical  areas  of  educa- 
tion. Twelve  information  centers,  each 
focused  on  a  subject  area,  were  established 
by  contract  during  fiscal  year  1966  (Attach- 
ment II.  These  affiliated  organizations  now 
lorm  the  decentralized  ERIC   network. 

These  information  centers  or  Clearing- 
houses, as  depicted  in  Attachment  2,  are  re- 
.t^ponsible  for  selecting  and  evaluating  the 
most  significant  and  timely  information  in 
their  respective  areas.  Their  Information  is 
uniformly  processed  so  that  it  can  be  stored 
and  retrieved  at  the  Central  ERIC  facility, 
which  is  operated  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
In  addition  to  designing,  developing,  and  co- 
ordinating the  overall  system.  Central  ERIC 
contributes  additional  information  about 
all  new  projects  initiated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  about  final  reports  from  com- 
pleted research  projects. 

The  complete  file  of  research  information 
is  committed  to  magnetic  tape  which  can  be 
searched  to  prepare  bibliographies  or  to  an- 
swer specific  inquiries.  The  magnetic  tapes 
can,  moreover,  be  duplicated  and  made  avail- 
able to  other  large  organizations  equipped  to 
use  them. 

The  machine-based  system  also  will  pro- 
duce manuscript  copy  "for  a  bulletin.  "Re- 
search in  Education,"  which  will  be  available 
to  the  public  through  GPO  starting  in  No- 
vember 1966,  It  will  contain  current  ab- 
stracts and  Indexes  that  can  be  scanned  for 
reseivrch  purposes  or  for  maintaining  a  cur- 
rent awareness  on  the  latest  research  ac- 
tivities. 

The  first  several  t.ssues  will  contain  infor- 
mation about  OE-sponsored  research  projects 
and  reports.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
directed  ERIC  to  expand  the  contents  of  later 
issues  of  "Research  in  Education"  to  include 
materials  from  the  ERIC  information  centers 
and  relevant  research  projects  underway  in 
other  government  agencies. 

DcKuments  in  the  collection  are  put  on 
microfiche  at  the  ERIC  Document  Reproduc- 
tion Service,  operated  tinder  contract  to  Bell 
and  Howell  Company,  so  tha:  users  of  the 
ERIC  system  can  purchase  inexperwive  in- 
expeiLsive  copies  in  either  micofiche  or  hard 
copy.  Because  the  ERIC  system  has  put 
first  emphiisis  on  materials  not  readily  avail- 
able from  other  sources,  the  EDRS  is  one  of 
ERICs  most  important  efforts  in  dissemi- 
nating research  information. 

ERIC'S  most  significant  publication  dur- 
ing FY'67  will  be  "Research  in  Education" 
which  recently  was  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Another  major  publication 
will  a  historical  volimie  listing  all  significant 
final  reports  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  research  activities  supported  since 
1956. 

To  give  better  subject  coverage  ERIC  needs 
to  expand  the  scope  provided  bv  its  present 
12  clearinghouses.  Critical  areas  needing 
coverage  have  been  expressed  by  the  educa- 
tional community  associations,  the  Regional 
Labs  and  others.  Possible  ways  of  approach- 
ing the  issues  Include  the  establishment  of 
new  clearinghouse  and  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting ERIC  clearinghou.se  functions  and 
activities. 

Selection  of  appropriate  boundaries  for 
clearinghouse  scope  and  functions  must  be 
made  not  only  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the 
ERIC  staff  which  must  monitor  additional 
programs  but  also  with  respect  to  programs 


of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies. 

ERIC  expects  to  add  a  minimum  of  six  new 
Information  centers  to  its  network  during 
FY'67.  One  of  the  new  centers  will  cover  the 
area  of  educational  technology  and  media. 
Planning  for  the  establishment  of  this  latter 
center  Is  being  coordinated  with  appropriate 
DOD  officials. 

It  is  believed  that  ERIC  in  its  over-all  sys- 
tems design  has  Included  most  of  the  recom- 
mendation made  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Progress  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  as  indicated  in  its  previotisly  cited 
report.  ERIC's  systems  design  has  Inten- 
tionally been  kept  flexible  in  order  that  ad- 
ditional requirements  might  easily  be  incor- 
porated. The  continued  support  and  fur- 
Uier  growth  and  development  of  ERIC  should 
meet  the  need  among  educators  for  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  that  will  keep  them  posted 
on  innovations.  In  addition,  it  also  will 
serve  as  a  referral  center  for  agencies  and 
businesses  wishing  to  undertake  the  develop- 
ments of  specified  educational  programs  and 
systems. 

Attachment  1 

Ct'RRENT    ERIC    CLEARINGHOt:.SES 

To  dale  ERIC  has  established  12. external 
clearinghouses,  as  listed  below.  The  name 
Of  the  director  of  each  clearinghouse  is  given 
and  the  topical  or  subject-matter  area  of 
each  is  reflected  in  the  title  of  the  clearing- 
house. Additional  information  about  the 
scope  of  any  clearinghouse  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  director  of  that  clearing- 
house or  Central  ERIC. 

Dr.  Arthur  M,  Cohen,  Director.  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Junior  Colleges.  Univer- 
sity of  California.  405  Hilgard  Avenue  Los 
Angeles,   California. 

Dr.  June  B.  Jordan,  Director,  ERIjC -Clear- 
inghouse on  Exceptional  Children,' Council 
lor  Exceptional  Children.  1201  Sixteenth 
Street.   N.W..  Washington,   DC. 

Dr.  A.  Hixxl  Roberts.  Director,  ERIC  Clear- 
InghoubC  on  Linguistics  and  the  Uncom- 
monly Taught  Languages.  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics.  1755  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D,C, 

Dr.  Edward  G,  Summers,  Director,  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Reading.  204  Pine  Hall, 
Indiana   University,   Bloomlngton,   Indiana. 

Dr.  Garry  R.  Walz,  Director,  ERIC  Clear- 
inghouse on  Counseling  and  Guidance,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Dr.  Darren  S.  Willey,  Director,  ERIC  Clear- 
inghouse on  Small  Schools  and  Rural  Com- 
pensatory Education,  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity.  University  Park.   New   Mexico. 

Dr.  Edmund  W.  Gordon,  Director,  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  the  Disadvantaged.  Yes- 
hiva  University,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York, 

Dr  Leonard  J.  West.  Director,  ERIC  Clear- 
inghouse on  School  Personnel.  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  33  West  42nd  Street.  New 
York.  New  York. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Mildenberger,  Director.  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages.  Modern  Language  Assix^iation  of 
America.  4  Washington  Place,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Dr.  John  S.  Richardson.  Director.  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Science  Education.  Ohio 
State  University,  1314  Kinnear  Road  Col- 
umbus. Ohio. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director,  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  Ohio  State  University,  980  Kin- 
near  Road,  Ooliunbus,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  lone  F.  Pierron.  Director.  ERIC  Clear- 
inghouse on  Educational  Administration 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 
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The  Truth  Behind  Red  China's  Isolation 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TOHK 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  October  20. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million  Against  the  Ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  has  recently  prepaied  a 
documentation  which  supports  its  po.si- 
tlon  that  the  Red  Chinese  are.  in  fact, 
"isolating  themselves." 

The  publication  demonstrates  the 
fi-ustrating  cycle  of  free  world  oveituie 
and  Chinese  rejection  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  is  hoped,  of  course,  that  this 
cycle  will  in  time,  or  dramatically  over- 
night, be  broken  and  that  a  comity  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  can  be  loal- 
ized. 

I  commend  this  publication  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues.    It  follows : 

Who   Is   Isolating  Red  China' 
I A  study  of  U.S.  Initiatives  and  Communist 

Chinese  response  prepared  bv  Uie  Commit- 
tee of  One  Million) 

In  recent  months,  the  United  St4ite.s  has 
made  a  series  of  overtures  to  the  Chinese 
Communists  In  the  hope  that  Mao  Tse-tung 
and  his  disciples  In  Pelplng  will  open  up  the 
airtight  iron  gate  of  the  Forbidden  City  Jtist 
a  Little.  To  the  disappointment  of  those 
I)ersistently  calling  for  "building  bridges.  ' 
Pelplng  has  contemptuously  turned  down  all 
the  overtures. 

At  the  same  time — on  the  public  pl.itfijnn, 
in  editorials,  on  the  floor  of  Congress— there 
IS  increasing  uilk  of  the  danger  of  continued 
isolation  of  Red  China.  And  the  people  who 
are  doing  the  talking,  oddly  enough,  continue 
to  blame  the  isolation  largely  on  the  US 

Their  approach  to  the  issue  can  be  stated 
briefly:  the  Red  Chinese  can  be  mollified: 
their  Intransigence  Is  more  form  than  sub- 
.stance:  by  increasing  contacts  and  concilia- 
tory gestures,  by  exposure  to  the  diplomatic 
amenities,  by  declarations  of  United  States 
l>eaceful  Intentions,  the  Pelplng  regime  can 
slowly  but  almost  certainly  be  brought  into 
the  family  of  civilized  nations. 

One  of  the  less-mentioned  facets  of  United 
States-Chinese  Communist  relations  is  Wash- 
ington's seeming  high  hopes  for.  forbearance 
toward,  and  sometimes  indirect  supixjrt  of. 
the  Chinese  Reds.  This  dates  back  even 
before  the  Pelplng  regime  came  into  being. 
It  was  in  August.  1949— when  the  war-weary 
Chinese  National  Government  under  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek  was  struggling  with  a 
Soviet-backed  Communist  rebellion—  that 
the  United  States  issued  the  White  Pn|>er 
virtually  wTiting  Chiang  off  In  favor  o.  Macs 
"agrarian  reformers." 

We  did  more  than  Just  sit  on  our  hands  to 
"wait_  for  the  dust  to  settle'  while  Chiang 
went  down  helplessly  to  defeat.  Our  ambas- 
sador to  China,  J.  Leighton  Stuart,  and  our 
consul-generals  in  Shenyang  (Mukden). 
Tientsin,  Pelplng  and  Shanghai  were  ordered, 
when  these  cities  fell  one  by  one  to  the  ad- 
vancing Red  troops,  to  remain  at  their  posts, 
anticipating  the  imminent  emergence  of  a 
"new  China." 

On  October  1,  1949,  Mao  proclaimed  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Coupled  with 
that  proclamation,  he  announced  the  policy 
of  "leaning  to  one  side,"  that  Is,  the  side  of 
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Travels  and  exchanges — Continued 


TT.s.  inmATTvi: 
"A  young  business  executive  with  a  strong 
curiosity  about  Communist  China  has  passed 
the  first  obstacle  in  an  attempt  to  visit  that 
country. 

"G.  William  Miller,  president  ol  Textron, 
Inc..  was  notified  that  the  Stat*  Department 
has  validated  his  passport  for  travel  to  Com- 
niunist  China  under  new  guidelines  an- 
nounced yesterday."— Associated  Press  July 
12.  1966. 

"The  State  Department  is  prepwred  to  per- 
mit tourist  Uavel  to  Communist  China  but 
only  by  prominent  American  citizens." — New 
York  Times.  July  17,  1966. 

"We  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to  arrange 
with  the  Chinese  [Communists]  either  a 
formal  or  an  informal  exchange  of  newsmen 
and  more  recently  we  have  indicated  to  them 
our  willingness  unilaterally  and  without 
reciprocity  to  see  Communist  Chinese  news- 
men enter  the  United  States." — ^jeech  by 
William  P.  Bundy.  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  F&T  Eastern  affairs,  at  Pomona  College, 
Pomona,  Cal.,  February  12,  1966. 

"Tlie  United  States,  In  an  avowed  move  to- 
ward establishing  closer  contacts  with  Com- 
munist China,  has  offered  to  permit  Chinese 
newsmen  to  visit  the  United  States,  even  if 
American  newsmen  continue  to  be  barred 
from  China."— New  York  Times.  February 
15,  1966. 

"The  State  Department  has  Issued  pass- 
port.'! to  60  US.  newsmen  to  go  to  Red 
China." — Oakland  Tribune.  March  31,  1966. 
"The  State  Department  has  given  permis- 
sion to  Rep.  Weston  E.  Vivian  (D.-Mlch.) 
to  travel  to  Red  China. 

"The  freshman  Representative  from  Ann 
Arbor  said  he  believed  he  was  the  first  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  ask  for,  and  receive,  ex- 
plicit permission." — New  York  Post.  May  25 
1966. 

"The  State  Department  has  told  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  that  It  will 
approve  his  request  for  permission  to  travel 
to  Communist  China,  officials  said  today. 

"Justice  Douglas  has  said  he  has  been  in- 
vited by  the  Communist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  visit  Peking  late  this  year." — New 
York  Times,  July  22,  1966. 


•In  mainland  China,  all  newspapers,  Joiir- 
nals  and  news  agencies  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and 
serve  as  its  mouthpiece.  The  New  Cliina 
News  Agency  and  the  People  s  Daily  are  the 
most  authoritative  organs,  coming  directly 
under  the  CCP  Central  Committee  and  head- 
ed traditionally  by  deputy  ministers  of  prop- 
aganda. The  opinions  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  any  American  news  medU,  but 
must  be  regarded  as  Peiplng's  official  line. 
All  passages  quoted  from  the  New  China 
News  Agency  and  the  Peoples  Daily  were  in 
original  English. 

•  •  The  Johnson  Administration  Is.  of 
course,  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations.  But 
Pelping's  response  to  a  completely  unofBcial 
proposal  is  instructive. 


CHINESX    COMMUNIST    BSSPONSE* 

"It  win  not  accept  travelers  cleared  by  the 
United  States,  he  added. 

"He    added,    tlie    hortlle    posture    of    the 

■erlcan  gowemment  means  that  it  wlU 
■misuse"  the  friendly  persons  who  might  seek 
to  go  to  China. 

"It  would  make  no  difference  whether  the 
applicant  for  travel  were  a  doctor,  reporter 
or  professor,  said  the  official." — Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  July  26,  1966. 

"Communist  China  has  closed  Itfi  doors 
to  most  categories  of  foreign  visitors  while 
the  country  Is  going  through  tt«  political 
purge.  j 

"Reports  reaching  Hong  Kong  say  that  the' 
Pekmg  regime  evidently  -wishes  to  conceal 
the  extent  of  the  upheaval  caused  by  the! 
denunciation  of  hundreds  of  party  ofBcials 
and  educators  on  charges  that  they  had 
manifested  'bourgeois'  or  Soviet  'revislonisf 
tendencies."— New  York  Times,  July  12   1966 


"A  news  disp4»tch  from  Tokyo  said  that 
Bed  China  denied  Douglas  had  ever  been  in- 
vited. Communist  Chinese  Foreign  Min- 
istry sources  were  quoted  as  saying :  'Indeed 
It's  Uughing  matter.  It  simply  cant  be  "  — 
Associated  Press,  July  23,  1966. 


EPILOGUE 

These  contrasting  quotations  can  go  on 
and  on,  ad  infinitum,  but  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  patience  of  any  reader.  In  clos- 
ing, let  us  borrow  from  President  Johnson 
who,  at  a  White  House  press  conference  on 
September  8,  1966,  welcomed  a  statement 
attributed  to  Pelping's  Foreign  Minister 
Chen  Yl  (subsequently  denied)  that  the 
Peiping  regime  sought  no  confrontation  with 
the  United  States;  and  a  statement  iuued 
by  Pelping's  Ambassador  Wang  Kuochuan  on 
the  same  day,  following  the  132nd  "ambassa- 
dorial talk"  with  U.S.  Ambassador  John  A 
Gronouskl  In  Warsaw: 

President  Johnson:    "We  always  are   glad 
when   other   nations   feel    that   there   is   no 


reason  for  them  to  engage  in  a  confrontation 
with  us  .  .  .  First,  we  are  glad  to  see  people 
feel  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
have  a  confrontation  with  us  and  second, 
yes,  we  do  explore  every  possibility  that  we 
are  aware  of  and  encourage  everything  that 
we  think  has  any  potential." — Press  confer- 
ence, Sept.  8,  1966. 

Wang  Kuo-Chuan:  "Of  late,  one  United 
States  official  after  another  has  indicated  a 
wish  for  'reconciliation,'  'building  a  bridge' 
and  entering  Into  'peaceful  cooperation'  with 
China.  The  United  States  Government 
thinks  that  the  Chinese  people  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  will  be  hoodwinked  by  these 
high-sounding  words  It  has  uttered.  This 
is  sheer  wishful  thinking. 


"The  iron-clad  facts  of  the  last  17  years, 
and  parUciUarly  In  the  recent  period,  prove 
that  the  United  States  Govemmwit's  talk 
about  'easing-  Chinese-United  Stakes  rela- 
tlons  la  not  worth  a  penny. 

"The  United  States  Governments  attempt 
to  encircle  China  is  futUe.  The  Chinese  peo- 
ple who  held  high  the  banner  of  opposition 
to  United  States  ImperlaUam  will  never  be 
encircled.  It  Is  definitely  not  China  but  the 
United  SUtes  that  has  been  besieged  ring 
upon  ring  by  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 
The  Chinese  people  are  confident  that  to- 
gether with  the  oppressed  peoples  and  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  can  thoroughly  smash 
any  scheme  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  aggression  and  are  determined  to  do  po. 

"What  the  United  States  Government  has 
done  to  China  irrefutably  proves  that  the 
United  States  Government  does  not  have  the 
slightest  sincerity  about  easing  Chinese- 
United  States  relations.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  carrying  out  its  policies  of  hostUity  and 
aggression  against  China  with  redoubled  ef- 
forts, shifting  the  center  of  gravity  of  Its 
glckbal  strategy  eastward  and  regarding  tlie 
Chinese  people  as  its  main  enemv." — State- 
ment issued  on  Sept.  8,  1966. 


Internatiooal  Seafarers'  Presi^at  CaUs 
for  Strong  American-Flag  Mercbast 
Fleet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  report  by  Mr.  Paul 
Hall,  president  of  the  International  Sea- 
farers Union,  which  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 14,  1966.  edition  of  the  Seafarers 
Log,  the  union's  official  publication. 

This  excellent  report  reflects  the  im- 
portance of  American-flag  carriers  for 
not  only  the  transportation  of  American 
goods  but.  also,  as  a  vital  link  in  our 
national  defense  and  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

The  report  follows : 

REPOBT  of  InTERNATIOBAL    PRESIDCJfT 

(By  Paul  Hall) 
The  importance  of  malntaiiilng  a  strong 
American-flag  merchant  fleet  for  national 
defense  Is  being  pointed  out  every  day  by 
the  tons  of  ahipbome  cargoes  that  arrive  in 
Vietnam.  The  U.S.  discovered  early  in  the 
Vietnam  buildup  that  we  cannot  depend  oii 
foreign-flag  sliips  witii  foreign  national  crews 
to  deliver  goods  to  our  fighting  men  or  other- 
wise uphold  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  existence  of  a  strong  American-flag 
merchant  fleet  Is  just  as  important  to  the 
nations  economy  as  it  is  to  the  national  de- 
fense. The  maintenance  of  a  strong,  ade- 
quate U.S.  merchant  fleet  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  assure  oompetitlve  freight  rates 
for  American  exports  and  is  one  of  Uie  best 
means  available  to  ease  the  serious  "dollar 
drain"  that  is  plaguing  our  economy. 

When  American  exports  are  shipped  aboard 
foreign-flag  vessels  73  cents  out  of  every 
freight  dollar  goes  outside  the  Untted  States, 
never  to  return,  and  thereby  makes  our  ad- 
verse balance  of  peyments  problem  worse. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  American  exports 
move  on  U.S. -flag  ships,   77   cents  of   every 
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freight  dollar  remains  in  the  Amenciin  econ- 
omy— not  only  relieving  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem,  but  also  generating  even 
more  business  to  further  boost  the  economy. 

Statistics  show  that  about  80  percent  of 
American  firms  engaging  in  foreign  trade 
make  no  attemirt  to  ship  their  goods  abotird 
Amerlcan-fiag  vessels.  Instead  they  allow 
foreign  buyers  to  control  routing  of  the 
goods,  and  these  buyers  almost  always  ship 
.-board  their  own  national  flag  ships 

By  this  practice  American  manufacturers 
are  doing  themselves  a  disservice  on  several 
grounds.  Not  only  are  they  allowing  money 
to  leave  the  U.S. — which,  if  it  remained  here 
<«r-ould  be  reflected  In  increased  business — 
but  they  are  also  leavina;  themselves  wide 
open  for  exploitation  and  rate  discnnnna- 
tion  by  foreign  ship  operators 

By  Ignoring  American-flag  ships  m  the 
carriage  of  their  goods.  U.S.  manuiacturers 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  foreign- 
flag  shipping.  Then,  In  a  time  of  worldwide 
shipping  crisis,  the  American  manufacturer 
learns  that  he  will  be  charged  exorbitant 
rates  for  shipping  his  goods. 

This  happened  during  the  Korean  War  and 
the  Suez  crisis.  On  those  occasions  an  in- 
fusion of  reserve  fleet  ships  helped  ease  the 
situation.  But  available  reserve  fleet  ships 
are  rapidly  disappearing  and  will  probably 
not  be  available  at  all  in  the  future. 

A  strong  merchant  fleet  adequate  to  meet 
the  nation's  defense  and  trade  needs  is  essen- 
tial for  the  nation's  economic  and  defense 
security,  and  it  Is  the  Job  of  every  American 
to  do  everything  In  his  power  to  .-:ee  that  we 
have  such  a  fleet. 


Oar  Public  Land  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBa 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr:  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  been  extremely  grati- 
fied with  the  work  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  established  by 
Congress  in  1964,  through  the  efforts  of 
Chairman  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  of  Colo- 
rado, and  many  of  my  colleagues  both  In 
the  House  and  Senate.  As  you  know,  this 
Commission  is  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  our  public  land  statutes, 
regulations  and  their  administration. 
and  the  demands  upon  the  lands,  and 
will  develop  recommendations  for  policies 
that  will  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  man- 
agement of  our  public  lands  in  the  future. 

In  a  recent  copy  of  State  Government, 
a  publication  issued  by  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
one  of  the  finest  articles,  covering,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  first  time  a  thorough  his- 
torical review  of  our  plublic  land  laws, 
how  they  developed,  and  a  recital  of  the 
varied  demands  for  uses  of  the  lands. 
Author  of  this  article  is  Milton  A.  Pearl, 
staff  director  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission,  who,  prior  to  going 
to  the  Commission,  rendered  distin- 
guished service  to  the  House  Interior 
Committee  and  to  the  subcommittee 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  &s  a 
consultant  on  public  lands  and  minerals. 
We  regretted  his  leaving  the  committee 


staff  but  appreciate  hi.s  fffort-s  in  under- 
taking the  hijihly  important  task  of 
overseeiny  the  day-to-day  operation.s  of 
the  land  laws  review  commission  staff. 
I  am  .sure  that  he  and  his  fine  .staff  will 
work  effectively  toward  providing  the 
Commlsi-ion  with  a.s  complete  informa- 
tion a,s  possible  as  to  the  use  and  man- 
acement  of  our  public  lands  under  exist- 
inu  law.s  and  res^ulations  to  the  end  that 
our  future  land  policies  will  pi-ovide  for 
the  ureai<'j-t  good  for  the  public  as  a 
w  hole. 

1  commend  your  attenlioii  to  the  arti- 
cle Public  Land  Policy:  A  Time  for  Re- 
view." reprinted  hereafter; 

PtBLic  L.\ND  Policy:  A  Time  for  RFvnsv 
(By    Milton    A     Pearl  I 

C' ingress  has  e.stablished  the  Piibhr  Land 
I..(W  Review  Conimissiun  tostu'Jy  public  land 
poll' le.s  and  to  make  whatever  recommen- 
clutk>ns  may  be  necessiu-y 'to  reshape  the.se 
[><>Ucies  to  meet  present-day  and  future 
need,'!  One  lo<;)k  at  a  land-ownership  map  of 
The  United  States  convinces  one  of  the  com- 
plexity of  tlie  commission's  assignment.  Its 
pr>ten'wial  signific.inre  is  great  for  the  study 
will  embrace  nearly  one-third  of  the  land 
area  of  tlie  ciamtry.  The  commission  is 
c.illed  upon  to  make  rerommendatlon.s  con- 
cerning more  than  96  per  cent  of  all  federally 
owned  lands  in  the  fifty  states.  This 
amounts  to  roughly  740  million  acres. 

These  lands  presently  represent  grazing 
acreage  for  many  farmers  and  ranchers, 
ii.ibitat  for  muUoits  of  big  game  animals, 
potential  recreation  sites  for  the  nation,  for- 
ests which  pr<xluce  a  sl/eable  portion  ol  the 
nation's  annual  timber  supply,  walerslieds 
from  which  originates  the  w.iter  supply  for 
much  of  the  nation,  and  underground  stock- 
piles containing  most  of  it.s  mineral  re- 
.•^ourres — developed  or  undeveloped. 

Through  this  study.  Congre.ss  wants  *o 
learn  these  things: 

1.  What  are  the  various  demands  on  the 
public  l.tnds  now  and  what  are  they  likely  to 
be  in  the  future' 

2  Are  ciianges  in  public  land  policies  nec- 
essary to  en.tble  tiie  .\nierlciin  people  to  real- 
ize the  maximum  benefit  from  tiie  public 
lands?      If  so.   what    changes,' 

The  p<jllcies  governing  the  public  lands 
are  woven  Inextricably  into  the  history  of 
tlie  United  St,ites.  The  Northwest  Ordinance. 
"54— to  or  fight!."  homesteacting.  gold  ru::.hes. 
land  race.s — ail  are  part  of  the  American — 
and  public  land — heritage.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, then,  any  study  of  the  nation's  public 
land  policies  delves  into  the  roots  of  Amer- 
ican economic  and  political  growth 

TERRrrORIAL  ACCESSION 

How  to  treat,  designate  and  administer 
the  lands  that  became  the  rriginal  federal 
public  domain  was  a  central  issue  when  tlie 
Union  was  being  formed,  FollowiiiK  the 
.\merioan  Revolution,  all  British  rights  to 
lands  west  ol  the  colonies  to  the  Mlssi.^sippi 
River  were  ceded  to  tlie  thirteen  colonies 
End!e.ss  dlscu.ssion  centered  aroimd  this 
problem  Not  until  .agreement  was  reached 
to  cede  these  lands  to  Congress,  for  the  'com- 
mon t>enefit  were  the  Articles  of  Confeciera- 
tion  ratified, 

Tlnis,  the  public  domain  was  born  when 
the  original  states  involved  ceded  to  the  fed- 
eral government  some  2:13  million  acres  of 
land  lying  we.'-tward  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
In  1803.  the  Louisiana  Purchiuse  added  523 
million  acres,  from  the  Mi.ssissippi  to  the 
Rockies.  Thereafter,  through  purchase  and 
treaty,  the  United  States  acquired  an  ad- 
ditional billion  acres,  the  last  acquisition 
t>elng  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia 
in  1867.  Altogether,  nearly  two  billion  acres 
of  land  have  been  part  of  the  public  domain 
at  one  time  or  another  Except  for  the 
original  thirteen  states  (bounded  as  we  pres- 


ently know  them),  plus  'Vermont,  Kentucky, 
Maine  and  'West  Virginia  (which  were  carved 
out  of  the  original  thirteen  and  Texas  and 
Hawaii  I  whose  '■public"  lands  were  re- 
tained as  state  lands  upon  annexation ».  all 
of  the  United  States  at  one  time  was  public 
domain.  The  exact  status  of  Tennessee  in 
this  regard  has  never  been  too  clear,  al- 
though its  territory  was  ceded  by  North 
Carolina  in  1789. 

CtRRENCY    FOR    THE    NFW    NATION 

The  new  nation  was  long  on  coviragc  but 
short  on  money.  Debts  incurred  during  tlie 
Revolutionary  War  had  to  be  paid,  as  well 
.IS  expenses  of  the  fledgling  go\ernnient.  It 
was  only  natural  that,  in  their  .search  (or  a 
means  of  raising  revenue,  tlie  Pounding 
Fathers  turned  to  the  only  surplus  asset 
available.  This  was  the  vast  unexplored 
portion  of  the  continent  still  to  be  con- 
quered— the  public  domain.  Born  of  neces- 
sity, the  idea  was  nonetheless  revolutionary. 
Never  before  liad  a  nation  voluntarily  set  out 
on  a  program  to  transfer  title  to  its  lands  to 
private  ownership.  An  act  of  1780  provided 
for  Congress  to  regulate  the  granting  and 
selling  of  these  lands. 

The  policy  of  selling  public  lands  lor  rev- 
enue continued  until  well  into  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Beginning  with  a  "strictly 
c.a.sh"  policy  of  $2.00  per  acre  and  a  minimum 
of  640  acres  In  any  transaction.  Congress 
gradually  relaxed  the  terms  by  reducing  the 
minimum  acreage,  and  finally  dropping  the 
price  per  acre  to  $1.25.  Congress  passed  a 
general  preemption  law  in  1841  to  protect 
those  who  settled  on  the  public  lands  be- 
fore they  became  available  for  public  sale. 
It  permitted  them  to  buy  their  claims  up  to 
IGO  acres  at  $1.25  per  acre  in  advance  of  the 
general  auctions. 

DEVELOP.  SETTLE.  AND  USE 

With  the  passage  of  sevreal  land  laws  in 
the  1860's,  the  revenue-raising  policy  was  no 
longer  paramount.  Among  these  were  the 
Homestead  Act  of  1862.  which  came  into 
being  as  part  of  a  new  policy  that  em- 
phasized settlement  and  development  of  the 
land,  and  the  Morrill  Act,  passed  in  tlie  same 
year,  which  was  the  foundation  of  our  land- 
grant  college  system. 

The  drama  and  pioneering  associated  with 
homesteadlng  have  caused  people  to  over- 
lrx)k  the  fact  that,  by  the  time  the  Home- 
stead Act  was  passed  in  1862.  more  than  156 
million  acres  had  passed  into  private  own- 
ership by  cash  sales,  and  that  these  con- 
tinued even  after  passage  of  the  Homestead 
Act.  In  the  aggregate,  acreage  transferred 
by  cash  .sales  surpasses  by  some  fifteen  mil- 
lion acres  that  upon  which  final  homestead 
entries  have  been  granted.  On  cash  sales, 
the  buyer  was  not  obligated  to  "prove  up" 
on  the  acreage  acquired,  i.e.,  he  did  not  have 
to  prove  settlement  and  improvement  In 
order  to  acquire  title,  as  under  the  home- 
stead  test. 

Although  the  homesteader  was,  and  still 
Is.  the  symbol  of  the  pioneering  spirit  and 
of  man's  victory  over  the  elements,  only  the 
successful — as  is  so  often  the  case — have 
been  publicized.  Many  went  down  in  de- 
feat, having  accomplished  no  more  than 
the  destruction  of  the  valuable  cru.st  that 
held  the  soil  together.  They  depaned  un- 
heralded. 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  was  designed 
with  the  Midwest  In  mind,  but  by  the  time 
It  was  enacted,  the  settlement  had  pushed 
beyond  the  one-hundredth  meridian  onto 
the  arid  and  semi-arid  lands  of  the  West. 
Mast  of  the  agricultural  lands  in  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Iowa,  for  example,  had  already 
been  sold.  Homesteadlng  accounted  for  only 
about  one  miilllon  acres  settled  in  those 
three  states.  The  maximum  of  160  acres 
allowed  for  any  one  homesteader  proved  In- 
stifflclent.  In  many  Instances,  for  a  livelihood. 
Out  of  more  than  three  mlUloii  original 
homestead  entries  filed  with  the  federal  gov- 
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ernment  between  1863  and  1965,  final  en- 
tries have  totaled  less  than  1,500,000,  or 
roughly  half  the  number  that  were  granted 
origin.il   entries. 

As  early  as  1878,  observers  warned  that 
shortcomings  were  apparent  In  the  home- 
stead law  insofar  as  meeting  conditions  of 
the  West  was  concerned.  The  brilliant  and 
peripatetic  geographer,  John  Wesley  Powell, 
in  his  "Report  on  the  Arid  Region  of  the 
United  States,  pointed  out  that  "the  home- 
stead .  .  .  methods  are  inadequate  to  meet 
these  conditions."  He  held  that  the  farm 
unit  should  not  be  less  than  2,560  acres,  and 
that  "the  division  of  these  lands  should  be 
controlled  by  topographic  featiu-es  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  the  greatest  number  of 
water  fronts  to  the  pasturage  farms." 

In  an  article  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1879,  George  W.  Julian  reported  that  "only 
a  small  proportion  of  agricultural  land  yet 
remains  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment," and  that  classification  and  disposal 
of  the  remainder  of  the  public  domain  "will 
call  for  a  new  land  policy,  and  a  statesman- 
ship quite  as  comprehensive  and  far-seeing 
as  that  which  wrrestled  with  the  question  in 
the  beginning  .  .  ." 

Later,  in  1904,  a  Public  Lands  Commission 
reported  that  "present  land  laws  do  not  fit 
the  conditions  of  the  remaining  public  lands: 

"Most  of  these  laws  and  the  departmental 
practices  which  have  grown  up  under  them 
were  framed  to  suit  the  l»nds  of  the  humid 
region.  The  public  lands  which  now  remain 
are  chiefly  arid  In  character.  Hence  these 
laws  and  practices  are  no  longer  well  suited 
for  the  most  economical  and  effective  dis- 
posal of  lands  to  actual  settlers." 

EFFORTS    FOR    IMPROVEMENT 

Recognition  of  western  problems  led  to  the 
passage  In  1877  of  the  Desert  Land  Act.  which 
provided  for  the  sale  of  up  to  640  acres  of 
land  .after  irrigation.  The  acreage  limita- 
tion was  reduced  to  320  by  legislation  of  1891. 
Then,  in  1894.  recognizing  that  Irrigation 
was.  m  many  cases,  too  expensive  an  under- 
taking for  indlvidtiaJs,  Congress  passed  the 
Carey  Act.  which  offered  one  million  acres  to 
each  arid  state  which  could  provide  for  the 
reclamation  and  occupation  of  the  lands  by 
Individuals.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  by  which 
the  federal  government  .assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  reclaiming  public  and  other  lands, 
with  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  land  owners! 

The  pace  of  homesteadlng  slowed  until  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Then  twice  as  many 
final  entries  were  approved  during  the  thirty 
years  after  1900  as  during  the  preceding 
thirty  years.  The  all-time  peak  was  reached 
tn  1913,  During  that  year,  53,253  final  en- 
■trtes  were  allowed,  covering  more  than  ten 
million  acres.  The  advent  of  remedial  legis- 
lation, such  as  the  Enlarged  Homestead  Act 
of  1909,  which  increased  the  limitation  to 
320  acres  in  certain  states,  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  an  Increase  in  the  number  of 
patents  Issued. 

Other  attempts  •were  made  to  adapt  the 
original  homestead  legislation  to  meet  unique 
conditions  of  the  West.  Among  these  was 
the  Stock  Raising  Homestead  Act  of  1916, 
which  provided  for  homesteads  up  to  640 
acres  on  those  lands  determined  to  be  suit- 
able only  for  grazing  livestock.  The  law 
provides  for  retention  of  all  mineral  rights 
by  the  federal  government  on  all  stock- 
raising  homesteads.  This  was  the  first  of 
two  disposition  laws  which  would  contain 
provisions  for  federal  retention  of  mineral 
rights.  The  second  was  the  Small  Tract  Act, 
enacted  in  1938. 

Much  of  the  sixty  million  acres  of  lands 
that  the  United  States  has  transferred  but 
hi  which  it  has  retained  an  Interest — mostly 
the  mineral  estate — was  land  patented  under 
the  Stock  Raising  Homestead  Act,  While 
thla  act  served  a  useful  purpose  In  fulfllUng 
»  definite  need  on  the  part  of  settlers,  the 


public  land  study  committee  of  1031  pointed 
out  tliat  a  large  percentage  of  the  640-acre 
homesteaders  also  failed  to  achieve  their 
goals.  Tliat  committee — officially  called  the 
Committee  on  the  Conservation  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Public  Domain — stated : 

"Some  Indication  of  the  high  percentage 
of  failure  and  disappointment  to  the  settler 
who  has  undertaken  this  form  of  homestead 
may  be  derived  from  the  disclosure  that  dur- 
ing the  12  years  since  the  stock-raising 
homestead  act  went  into  effect,  less  than  half 
ct  the  133.350  entries  have  gone  to  patent. 
There  are  extensive  areas  in  every  public- 
land  state  which  have  been  entered  under 
this  act  and  then  abandoned  to  Russian 
thistle  and  other  weeds,  some  poisonous,  de- 
structive to  ranges  formerly  valuable  to  the 
stock  raiser.  Ruined  fences  and  abandoned 
homes  dot  the  landscape  for  many  miles, 
pitiful  evidence  of  human  hopes  btu-led  be- 
neath the  economic  insufficiency  of  640  acres 
in  a  semiarid  section  as  a  stock-raising  unit 
to  suppKJrt  a  family." 

The  committee  said  that  "little  of  the  land 
not  now  entered  holds  out  any  hope  of  eco- 
nomic sufficiency"  and  ventured  the  opinion 
that  homesteadlng  In  any  form  had  run  its 
course. 

PASALLKL    PROCEDURES 

A  parallel  effort  to  settle  the  West  was 
through  the  railroad  land  grant,  the  first  of 
which  wits  made  for  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  In  1850.  The  Union  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  received  grunts  in  1862,  con- 
sisting of  the  rights-of-way  plus  alternate 
sections  of  land  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  rights-of-way.  Altogether,  these 
grants  and  others  which  followed  until  1871 
transferred  more  than  ninety-four  million 
acres  of  public  lands  directly  to  railroad 
ownership.  (Another  thirty-eeven  million 
acres  were  granted  to  states  for  railroad 
construction.) 

The  transcontinental  railroads  made  it 
possible  for  many  more  settlers  to  go  west. 
Trade  and  commerce  were  encouraged.  The 
development  pace  accelerated.  Tlie  railroads 
received  alternate  sections  across  wide  swatlis 
of  the  public  domain,  but  the  government 
retained  and  then  sold  the  sections  In  be- 
tween. 

This  procedure,  coupled  with  the  rectan- 
gular survey  system,'  also  resulted  In  millions 
of  acres  lying  unsettled.  Purchasers  aaid 
homesteaders  naturally  chose  those  tracts 
where  water  was  located  in  order  to  control 
use  of  surroimding  land*.  In  this  way.  one 
Individual  frequently  could  buy  a  section  of 
railroad  land  and  have  free  tise  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  unoccupied  public  lands.  'Tlie 
checkerboard  pattern  of  public  domain  stUI 
exists  in  many  areas  of  the  West  today. 

Prom  the  early  days  of  the  ContinenUl 
Army  iinUl  passage  of  the  Homestead  Act  of 
1862,  about  66  million  acre«  of  public  lands 
were  transferred  to  Individuals  in  payment 
for  services  rendered  the  federal  government. 
They  were  issued  "scrip,"  which  was  redeem- 
able for  pubUc  lands.  Military  bounty  land 
warrants,  by  far  the  major  form  of  scrip 
issued,  were  granted  to  Abraham  Uncoln  for 
service  In  the  Illln(^s  MilitU  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War  and  to  John  Paul  Jones 
for  service  in  the  Continental  Navy.  Pointed 
up  by  Benjamin  Hibbard  as  an  excellent  "ex- 
ample of  how  not  to  dispose  of  public  land," 
in  his  '  History  of  Public  Land  Policies,"  scrip 
was  later  frequently  bought  up  by  specula- 
tors. Some  of  the  naUon's  prime  farmland 
was  transferred  to  private  ownership  through 
such  warrants. 

Another  land  disposition  and  development 
procedure,  referred  to  briefly  above.  Involved 
some  225  mllUon  acres  of  public  lands 
granted  to  the  states  for  various  purposes,  In- 

^The  Ordinance  of  1786  est&bllahed  the 
640-acre  square  grid  system  of  public  land 
sm-veys.  The  railroad  grants  were  made 
In  units  based  on  thla  system. 


eluding  support  of  common  schools,  support 
of  universities  and  other  InstituUons,  and 
reiloniation  of  swamplands. 

MINERAL    POLICY 

The  fir.<=t  genera]  mining  law  came  In  1866. 
Prior  to  its  passage,  the  "49ers"  of  California 
and  early  pro6f>ectors  had  been  mmlng  freely 
on  the  public  lands.  The  miners  formed  dis- 
tricts of  their  own.  They  adopted  and  en- 
forced regulations  covering  claims.  Under 
t.he  principles  used,  the  discoverer  or  devel- 
oper of  a  mine  was  entitled  to  the  fruit  of 
his  labor.  The  pattern  was  followed  by  the 
other  mining  areas  of  the  West. 

The  self-imposed  rules  proved  so  success- 
ful that  most  of  them  were  incorporated  into 
the  Mining  Act  of  1866.  This  act  dealt  pri- 
marily with  lode  mining  The  Mining  Law 
of  1872 — the  basic  mining  law  of  the  country 
to  this  date — was  based  on  the  1866  act  but 
contained  changes  providing  for  placer  min- 
ing. The  source  of  the  right  to  minerals  was 
In  their  discovery,  but  procurement  of  title 
depended  on  development.  A  person  with  a 
claim  based  on  a  valid  discovery  can  mine 
all  the  minerals  he  Is  able  to  produce;  there 
are  no  fees  or  permits.  But  if  he  wanu  a 
patent  to  the  land,  he  must  pay  W.50  per 
acre  on  placer  claims  and  »5.00  per  acre  on 
lode    calms. 

By  Inference,  the  Mining  Law  of  1873  es- 
tablished the  policy  that  mining  was  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  lands  upon  which 
valuable  minerals  are  discovered.  What  con- 
stitutes a  valuable  mineral,  however.  Is  not 
stated  in  the  law.  The  question  was  aca- 
demic until  a  "preemption"  homesteader. 
Martin  Womble.  challenged  the  validity  of 
Walter  Castle's  mining  discovery  some 
twenty  years  later. 

In  1889,  Womble  filed  a  preemption  de- 
claratory statement  for  160  acres,  but  before 
time  came  to  submit  final  proof  of  his  home- 
stead. Castle  and  his  mining  parly  located 
a  mining  claim  on  the  property.  Womble 
maintained  that  Castle  did  not  have  a  valu- 
able discovery  as  required  by  the  Mining 
Law,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ruled 
otherwise.  In  his  1894  ruling  on  the  case  m 
favor  of  the  mining  claimant.  Secretary 
Hoke  Smith  gave  wliat  has  become  the 
standard  definition  of  a  valid  mineral  dis- 
covery, ever  since  known  as  the  "prudent 
man"  rule: 

"A  mineral  discovery,  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  location  of  a  mining  claim,  may  be  re- 
garded as  proved,  where  mineral  is  found, 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  a  person  of  or- 
dinary prudence  would  be  Justified  In  the 
further  expenditure  of  his  labor  and  means, 
with  a  re.asonable  prospect  of  success  in  de- 
veloping a  valuable  mine." 

Later  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
"prudent  man"  doctrine  of  Castle  v.  Wom- 
ble. 19  LD.  455  (18941,  is  still  the  basic 
principle  underlying  the  rule  of  discovery 
today.  However,  the  problem  of  estabhsh- 
Ing  a  valid  discovery  h-os  become  more  com- 
plex each  year,  involving  many  factors  other 
than  the  mere  existence  of  the  mineral  In 
pjace. 

Just  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  oil  and 
gas  began  to  loom  as  Important  fuels.  At 
that  time,  the  conservation  movement  also 
w.as  expanding.  In  the  first  two  decades  of 
this  century,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  most  of  the 
public  domain  containing  known  or  sus- 
pected deposits  of  oil  and  gas,  coal  and  phos- 
phate, were  withdrawn  by  Presldeatlal  order 
from  location  under  the  general  mining  law. 
The  need  for  development  of  the  noometaUlc 
minerals  led  to  passage  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920,  providing  for  mineral  leasing 
and  pa>-ment  of  production  royalties.  The 
act  applies  to  coal,  oil,  gas  oil  shale,  phos- 
I>hate.  sodium,  and  potassium.  By  later 
amendment.  It  Included  sulphur  in  Louisiana 
and  New  Mexico,  and  more  recently  native 
asphalt,  solid  and  Bemiaolid  bitumen,  and 
bltumnous  rock.. 
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RESERVATION 

As  the  settlement  era  of  American  history 
progressed,  there  came  a  eradual  acceptance 
of  a  new  policy,  viz.  that  certain  areas  of  the 
public  dwnaln  should  be  reserved  In  public 
ownership  for  future  needs  of  the  nation  or 
for  their  unique  natural  features.  The 
reservation  policy  had  its  significant  begin- 
nings in  1872 — tbe  same  year  that  the  mining 
law  of  1866  was  substantially  revised — with 
the  esUbllshment  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  The  next  year,  an  act  was  passed 
»  which  led  Indirectly  to  the  establishment  of 
forest  reserves.  This  was  the  Timber  Cviltiire 
Act,  which  provided  lor  a  grant  of  160  acres 
of  public  domain  to  anyone  who  planted  one- 
fourth  of  the  acreage  to  timber  and  managed 
It  properly  for  ten  years.  Conceived  as  a 
means  to  restore  some  of  the  timber  resources 
that  were  removed  when  land  was  cleared  for 
agriculture,  the  Timber  Culture  Act  never 
achieved  Its  objective,  and  was  repealed  in 
1891.  A  "rider"  attached  to  the  act  of  repeal 
authorized  the  establishment  of  forest  reser- 
vations on  the  public  domain. 

Presidents  Benjamin  Harrison.  Cleveland 
and  McKlnley,  in  turn,  set  aside  forest  re- 
serves which  totaled  nearly  fifty  million  acres 
by  the'  time  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
took  olSce.  During  his  time  in  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Roosevelt  upped  this  figure  by 
nearly  150  million  acres,  althovigh  not  all  of 
the  area  Included  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  reservations  was  federally  owned.  His 
action  was  opposed,  primarily  by  those  who 
felt  his  reservation  policy  represented  a 
radical  change  In  p)ollcy  that  had  applied  to 
other  states  and  which  would  limit  the  West's 
potential  for  development  Oppoeition  built 
until  Ckjngress  in  1907  took  away  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  create  additional  forest 
reserves  in  Washington.  Oregon.  Idaho.  Mon- 
tana, Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

Considerable  acreage  has  been  added  to 
the  National  I^^rest  System  since  Roosevelt's 
time.  The  Weeks  Law  of  1911  made  possible 
the  creation  of  national  forests  in  eastern 
states  where  there  was  no  remaining  public 
domain  or  where  there  never  had  been  public 
domain.  Some  lands  have  been  removed 
trmn  the  forest  reserves,  primarily  for  inclu- 
sion in  national  parks.  There  are  some  180 
million  acres  in  national  forests  today.  In 
addition  to  the  lands  In  national  forest  re- 
serres.  about  eighteen  million  acres  of  public 
doanain  have  been  reserved  for  national 
parks. 

The  first  national  wildlife  refuge,  the  Peli- 
can Island  Refuge  In  Florida,  was  established 
by  Presldenit  Roosevelt  In  1902.  Its  purpose 
was  to  protect  colonies  of  birds  that  were 
being  slaughtered  for  their  plumage.  The 
federal  refuge  system  has  now  grown  to 
twenty-seven  million  acres,  nearly  nineteen 
million  of  which  are  In  Alaska. 

The  withdrawal  orders  took  away  millions 
of  acres  from  possible  setlement,  but  home- 
ateadlng  continued  to  Sourish.  In  fact,  final 
bomeetead  entries  did  not  sink  below  the  pre- 
1900  acreage  level  of  three  million  acres  per 
year  until  1927.  In  some  of  the  western 
states,  bomesteadlng  was  an  Important  means 
of  land  settlement  until  about  1938. 

CONSmVATION  AND  REGl'LA'nON 

Observers  of  the  western  scene  had  recog- 
nized for  many  years  that  much  of  the  arid 
region  could  never  be  farmed  succesfully. 
Rough,  mountainous  and  dry,  this  was  the 
open  land  of  the  West — the  free  range  where 
ranchers  grazed  their  livestock  on  the  basis 
of  "first  come,  first  served."  No  improve- 
ments were  made  by  the  federal  government 
on  these  lands,  and  little  effort  was  made  to 
control  use  because  no  user  owned  the  land 
or  even  had  exclusive  use  of  any  acreage. 
According  to  law,  the  lands  were  slated  for 
disposition:  so  the  federal  government  had 
no  authority  or  Incentive  to  Improve  them. 
The  reault  was  widespread  deterioration  of 
tbe  range  from  over-use,  and  range  wan  be- 


tween competiTors  for  the  scant  forage  avail- 
able. 

The  Public  Lands  Commission  roponed 
this  sitiiation  in  1904 

"The  general  lack  of  eontro.  in  the  use  of 
public  grazing  lands  has  resulted,  natvirally 
and  inevitably,  in  over-grazint;  and  the  rtiin 
of  millions  of  acres  of  otherwise  valuable 
grazing  territory.  Lands  u.selul  for  grazing 
are  losing  their  only  capacity  lor  productive- 
npss  as.  of  course,  they  must  when  nn  legal 
control  is  exercised." 

The  commission  recommended  'that  sult- 
,ib!e  authority  be  elven  to  the  President  to  set 
a  idc,  by  proclamation,  certain  gr;wing  dis- 
tricts or  reserves  The  sheep  grazing  in- 
terests were  partictilarly  oppo.sed  to  this 
recommendation.  Cattlemen  had  much  to 
gain  from  controlled  grazing,  which  would 
provide  some  protection  auain.st  the  then 
transient  herds  of  sheep.  In  the  end.  how- 
ever, no  action  was  taken  at  that  tune  to 
give  the  President  such  authority. 

Again,  in  1931,  the  so-called  Garfield  pub- 
lic land  Committee  lamented  the  unin- 
terrupted decline  of  the  gruzint;  lands,  point- 
ing out  that  "the  damage  done  may  never 
be  wholly  rppaire<l  nor  yet  l.s  progress  wholly 
arre.sted;  but  as  a  continuing  evil  it  may  be 
dimiuf-hed.  and  by  proper  scientific  treat- 
ment and  regulation  many  range,s  may  be 
.'.teadily  unproved  and  carrying  capacity  in- 
creiu-ed  " 

This  committee  also  recommended  regula- 
tion of  the  range,  but  varied  from  previous 
-ecommendiitions  in  one  imj>ortanl  respect, 
[t  concluded  that  areas  of  the  public  domain 
not  import.int  to  federal  purposes  which  are 
valuable  chiefly  for  the  production  of  forage 
and  ran  be  efTectlvely  con.served  and  admin- 
istered by  the  .states  containing  them  should 
be  granted  to  the  stales  which  will  accept 
them  "  It  went  on.  though,  to  siiy  that 
federal  reeularlon  of  the  range  should  be 
provided  m  those  states  not  accepting  the 
grant. 

Three  years  after  the  Garfield  report,  under 
The  continued  economic  strain  of  the  Depres- 
sion. Congress  passed  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act.  to  provide  for  federal  administration  of 
grazing  lands  pending  final  dispositioii"  of 
the  public  domain  This  act  (with  later 
amendments!  provided  for  the  estjiblish- 
ment  of  grazing  districts  covering  a  maxi- 
mum total  of  142  million  acres  in  the  West, 
which  is  the  approximate  area  comprising 
such  districts  today  The  act  aLso  required 
graziers  to  pay  fees  for  the  u.se  of  the  range. 
It  further  specified  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  could  classify  public  domain  lands 
withdrawn  or  reserved  In  furtherance  of  the 
objectives  of  the  act — which  were  to  stabi- 
lize the  domestic  livestock  industry  and  re- 
habilitate the  deteriorated  range — and  lands 
within  grazing  districts  "which  are  more  val- 
uable or  suitable  for  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural crops  than  for  the  production  of 
native  grasses  and  forage  plants,  or  more 
valuable  or  suitable  for  any  other  u.se  than 
for  the  use  provided  for  under  this  chapter, 
or  proper  for  acquibition  In  satisfaction  of 
any  out^standing  lieu,  exchange  or  script 
rights  or  land  grant,  and  to  open  such  lands 
to  entry,  .selection,  or  location  for  disposal 
In  accordance  with  such  classification  under 
applicable  public-land  laws,  except  that 
homestead  entries  shall  not  be  allowed  for 
tracts  exceeding  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  area  Such  lands  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  disposition  settlement,  or  occupation 
until  after  the  same  have  been  cla.ssified  and 
opened  to  entry  " 

The  act  specifically  permits  mining  loca- 
tions and  entries  "without  regaxd  to  classlfl- 
cation  '  However,  the  practice  has  been 
continued  of  administratively  withdrawing 
from  appropriation  under  the  mining  laws 
those  lands  classified  for  a  use  that  would 
be  In  conflict  or  incompatible  with  mineral 
development. 

Other    provisions    permitted    the    sale    of 


rough  and  mountainous  tracts  not  prac- 
ticably stilted  for  inclusion  in  a  grazing  dis- 
trict, and  of  Isolated  or  disconnected  tracts. 
In  each  of  these  instances,  preference  rights 
were  est.ablished  for  contiguous  land  owners. 

In  many  ways,  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
evolved  in  the  same  manner  as  did  the  Min- 
ing Act  of  1872.  based  on  practice  and  cus- 
Umt.  Ranchers  in  Ctister  Cotinty.  Montana. 
had  formed  the  Mizpah-Pumpkin  Creek 
Gracing  Association  in  1928  to  promote  con- 
trolled grazing  in  ccx>peration  with  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  experiment  pro\  ed  so 
.successful  that  Mizpah-Pumpkin  Creek  Ise- 
caine  a  pilot  model  for  the  setting  up  of 
grazing  districts  under  the  1934  act.  includ- 
ing provision  for  gra'^ing  fees,  development 
of  stock- watering  facilities,  determination  of 
carrying  capacity  of  the  range,  and  many 
other  practices. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  brought  law  and 
order  to  the  western  range.  In  great  meas- 
ure, the  act  achieved  its  objectives,  but  ob- 
viously there  is  much  to  be  done,  since  it 
was  enacted  thirty  years  ago  as  a  stop-gap 
measure. 

Although  the  Taylor  Act  is  the  most  recent 
comprehensive  pxibllc  land  law.  many  in- 
dividual acts  of  significance  became  law  dur- 
ing the  Interim  period.  These  included  acts 
for  the  sale  of  small  tracts  of  land  suitable 
for  development,  for  the  sale  of  materials 
not  classified  as  valuable  minerals,  and  pro- 
vision for  multiple  use  of  lands  covered  by 
mining  claims.  In  addition,  laws  were  en- 
acted In  1964  to  provide  temporary  authority 
to  clivsslfy  public  lands  for  their  inanageinenT 
under  principles  of  multiple  use  If  tliey  are 
to  be  retained  In  federal  ownership  during 
that  period,  and  for  sale  If  they  are  classified 
as  being  chiefly  valuable  for  community  ex- 
pansion, industrial  and  residential  dexelop- 
meiit.   and-^ther  specified   uses. 

NEW    TIMES,    NEW    DEMANDS 

The  United  States  In  the  1960s  is  quite 
different  from  the  'tjnlted  States  in  the 
1930's.  So,  even  If  it  were  to  be  argued  that 
the  Taylor  Act  might  be  a  vehicle  for  long- 
range  public  land  management,  we  would  at 
least  have  to  take  a  close  look. 

The  era  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  saw  the 
nation  at  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression, 
with  a  gross  natlorwl  product  of  $154.3  bil- 
lion. In  1965,  based  on  1958  dollars,  we  had 
an  imprecedented  gross  national  product  of 
$609.6  billion,  and  this  has  continued  to 
expand  In  the  longest  period  of  continuous 
growing  prosperity  that  we  have  experienced. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  demands  of  tb« 
1960's  and  1970's  and  the  foreseeable  future 
are  significantly  different  from  those  that 
existed  when  the  basic  development  laws 
were  enacted  a  century  ago.  Nonetheless. 
we  have  paid  llp-servlce  to  the  Idea  that, 
under  the  classification  procedtires  of  the 
Taylor  Act,  we  could  utilize  the  framework  of 
the  settlement  laws  for  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  western  public  lands.  A  brief 
examination  of  how  this  has  operated  Is 
revealing. 

A  study  by  the  Department  of  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  covering  tbe 
ten-year  period  bewteen  1950  and  1959.  re- 
vealed that  of  the  4.000  applications  for 
original  homestead  In  the  western  states,  86 
per  cent  were  denied  because  the  land  was 
Judged  incapable  of  crop  production.  Of 
the  14  pei'  cent  allowed,  only  50  per  cent 
went  to  patent.  Similarly,  about  80  per  cent 
of  applications  under  the  Desert  Land  Act 
were  denied,  with  only  half  of  the  allowed 
entries  going  to  patent. 

When  authors  of  the  Stock  Raising  Home- 
stead Act  of  1916  provided  for  retention  of 
mineral  interests  by  the  federal  government, 
they  could  not  foresee  the  future  conflicts 
that  would  ensue  In  an  urbanized  West. 
When  grazing  homesteads  were  j>atented, 
they  became  private  property.  Some,  ai 
urban  areas  expanded,  became  heavily  popu- 
lated subdivisions  such  as  those  surrounding 
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Tucson,  Arizona.  But  this  did  not  abrogate 
the  right  of  mineral  entry.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  in 
commenting  on  the  Tucson  matter,  reported 
there  was  "a  flurry  of  prospecting  activity  in 
the  Tucson  area  Including  the  location  of 
claims  in  the  heart  of  residential  develop- 
ments. .  .  .'•  Prospectors  came  and  staked 
their  claims,  even  began  digging  on  private 
lawns,  and  the  law  was  on  their  side.  Home 
owners  were  subject  to  annoyance,  loss  of 
their  privacy,  and  damage  to  their  property. 
In  the  critical  area  around  Tucson,  relief 
come  through  statutory  withdrawal  of  the 
area  from  mineral  entry  by  Congressional  Act. 

Year  by  year,  conflicts  for  use  of  the  lands 
by  a  growing  population  had  multiplied. 
Expanding  communities  could  not  expand 
by  purchasing  public  domain  for  subdivision 
or  industrial  use.  There  was  no  legal  au- 
thority to  permit  this.  In  addition,  they 
had  no  control  over  the  federal  governments 
sale  of  small  residential  tracts  (under  the 
Small  Tract  Act  of  1938)  wluch  frequently 
proved  a  burden  on  county  service  facilities. 
New  industries,  requiring  large  mineral 
acreages  for  economical  operation,  were 
stymied  statutorily  by  acreage  limitations. 
And  ranchers  maintained  that  expenditure 
of  private  funds  on  federal  permit  lands 
could  not  be  Justified  without  some  assur- 
ance of  tenure. 

Wide  open  to  everyone,  the  public  domain 
attracted  more  visitors  each  year,  but  there 
were  no  provisions  for  accommodating  their 
sanlUition  and  protection  needs.  Recreation 
sites  were  where  people  found  them,  any- 
where and  everywhere.  The  result  was 
des[X)ilation  of  natural  beauty,  with  the 
public  domain  becoming  a  litter  barrel  in 
many  Instances. 

The  coexistence  question  pertaining  to 
livestock  and  wildlife  and  the  conflict  over 
forage  had  been  ignored,  but  had  never 
gone  away. 

THE    PUBLIC    LAND    LAW    REVIEW    COMMISSION 

This  was  the  state  of  public  land  affairs 
which  prompted  Congress  in  1964  to  take  a 
long,  methodical  look  at  existing  public  land 
laws.  To  carry  out  the  needed  studv.  it  en- 
acted Public  Law  88-606.  which  provided  for 
establishment  of  a  four-year  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  of  nineteen  mem- 
bers. Briefly,  the  commission  must:  (1) 
study  all  existing  statutes  and  regulations 
governing  the  public  lands;  (2)  review  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  the  federal  agencies  ad- 
ministernig  these  lands;  (3)  determine 
present  and  future  demands  on  the  public 
lands;  and  (4)  recommend  changes  in  laws 
and  administration  which  will  enable  the 
general  public  to  realize  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  public  lands  The  act  gives 
the  commission  until  December  31,  1968,  to 
report   to   the   Pre.sldent    and    the    Congress. 

Unlike  past  groups  created  to  study  the 
public  lands,  the  commission  membership 
represents  both  Hotises  of  Congress  and  the 
President — with  six  members  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  six  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  six  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Among  the  Congressional 
members,  majority  and  minority  parties 
are  equally  represented.  The  nineteenth 
member  of  the  Commission,  in  accordance 
With  provisions  of  the  act,  was  elected  by 
the  eighteen  .appointive  members  and  serves 
as  Chairman.  He  is  Representative  Wayne 
N.  Aspinall  of  Colorado.  Vice  Chairman  is 
H.  Byron  Mock,  a  Presidential  appointee 
who  is  an  attorney  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Types  of  lands  to  be  covered  by  the  study 
Include  1 1 1  the  public  domain — the  so-called 
"vacant  and  unappropriated''  lands  which 
have  never  left  federal  ownership  and  have 
not  been  dedicated  to  a  specific,  permanent 
use;  (2)  federal  reservations,  other  than  In- 
dian reservations,  created  from  the  original 
public  domain;  and  (3)  all  national  forests 
»nd   national   wildlife   refuges   and    ranges, 


whether  carved  from  the  public  domain  or 
acquired  from  other  sources.  In  addition,  the 
study  will  cover  mineral  development  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  about  sixty  mil- 
lion acre*  of  lands  transferred  from  federal 
ownership  In  which  the  United  States  has  re- 
served the  mineral  rights  or  other  outstand- 
ing interests  (such  as  lands  transferred  under 
the  Stock  Raising  Homestead  and  Small  Tract 
Acts). 

The  act  provides  for  a  thirty-three-mem- 
ber  Advisory  Council  and  representatives  of 
the  fifty  Governors  of  states  to  assist  the 
commission  in  its  deliberations.  Eight  of 
the  Advisory  Council  members  are  repre- 
sentatives of  federal  departments  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies  chiefly  concerned  with  pub- 
lic land  administration;  the  other  twenty- 
five  represent  the  various  user  groups  and 
state  and  local  governments.  Thus,  the 
commission  gives  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  President  representation,  and  also 
provides  for  a  continual  channeling  of  in- 
formation from  persons  who  are  well  in- 
formed on  various  asfjects  of  public  land 
problems,  both  In  their  fields  of  interest  and 
in  their  states. 

Admittedly,  the  scope  of  the  commission's 
assignment  is  staggering,  but  the  basic  fields 
of  study  have  been  Identified.  They  fall 
into  the  following  groups: 

1.  Commodities.  This  part  of  the  study 
Includes  all  land  uses — timber,  forage  and 
browse,  energy  fuels,  non-fuel  minerals, 
water,  intensive  agrlculttu-e,  fish  and  wild- 
life,  outdoor  recreation,   and   occupancy. 

2.  Intergovernmental  transfers  and  trans- 
actions. Included  are  such  study  areas  as 
state  land  grants,  payments  Ln  Ueu  of  taxes, 
and  revenue-sliaring. 

3.  Regional  and  local  land  use  and  pat- 
terns of  growth.  Involved  here  are  the  place 
of  public  lands  and  their  use  in  regional 
and  local  development  and  the  use  of  space. 

4.  Governmental  control  and  administra- 
tion. This  Includes  all  aspects  of  govern- 
mental agency  practices — appeal  procedtires, 
the  role  of  citizen  participation  in  Initial 
decisionmaking,  land  exchanges,  and  others. 

5.  Historical  Development. 
The    commission's    formation    marks    the 

first  time  that  all  the  acts  comprising  the 
public  land  laws  of  the  United  States  have 
been  brought  before  a  group  of  this  nature 
for  review.  It  affords  the  cation  an  un- 
precedented opportunity  to  adapt  its  public 
land  policies  to  changing  needs  of  the  future, 
as  well  as  to  cope  with  present-day  demands. 

Our  population  Is  expected  to  approach  or 
exceed  300  million  by  the  year  2000.  Prom 
our  forests — public  and  private — we  may 
need  to  double  the  current  harvest  of  tim- 
ber each  year  by  the  year  2000.  By  1980,  our 
water  needs  axe  expected  to  Increase  60  per 
cent.  Demand  for  minerals  will  Jump  at 
least  40  per  cent  by  1975,  according  to  pres- 
ent trends. 

The  public  Lands,  covering  c-  "''rd  of 
the  nation's  land  area,  can  p"  role 

In  satisfying  these  future  den  do 

it,  our  public  land  policies  mu  n  to 

the  realities  of  a  changing  world. 
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shall  both  sorely  miss  him.  "We  shall 
miss  not  only  his  fine  work  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sei-vice 
Committee,  but  we  shall  miss  his  smiling 
countenance.  We  shall  miss  his  warmth 
and  ever-present  wit.  Most  of  all  we 
shall  miss  his  humanity.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  aU  my  colleagues  here  in 
wishing  my  friend  Lindlet  Biocworth, 
his  wife  and  family,  many,  many  more 
years  of  happiness  and  good  health. 


Hob.  LiniUey  Beckworth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NKW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Saturday.  October  22. 1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  24  years  Lutoley  Beck- 
WOBTH  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple of  e«st  Texas  and  to  this  body.    We 


ObservatiMU  en  Our  Ciureiil  EcoMmy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966  • 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Matt  S.  Szymczak.  a  former  longtime 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  has  dellvereei 
a  cogent  address  before  the  Ohio  League 
of  Savings  ti  Loan  Associations  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  on  October  17,  1966. 

Mr.  Szymczak  has  expressed  deep  con- 
cern with  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
current  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  combating  inflation.  He 
has  advanced  several  specific  and  pro- 
vocative suggestions  to  overcome  this 
lack  of  coordination  which  may  be  help- 
ful in  insuring  that  the  monetary  and 
the  fiscal  policies  in  this  Nation  move  in 
concert  to  the  desired  end. 

I  commend  this  very  fine  address  of 
Mr.  Szymczak  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues. 

The  address  follows : 

Observatto.ns  on  Ottr  Monet-Economt 

(By  Matt  S.  Szymczak  (Slm-chak)  ) 
I  shall  try  sincerely  to  look  back  and  ahead, 
as  together  we  look  at  today's  money  In  our 
present  long  lasting  high  level  economy. 

These  days  are  different  in  many  ways  from 
the  early  days  of  my  life,  when  I  lived  and 
worked  in  Chicago  in  the  educatlonaj,  flnan- 
clal  and  political  life  of  that  city;  and  yet  the 
fundamental  principles  of  today's  economic 
Uf  e  are  the  same. 

So  with  the  Federal  Reserve:  In  many  ways 
outwardly  different  and  yet  the  same  as  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governojs 
from  June.  1933  to  June,  1961. 

I  read  and  hear  about  the  discount  rate, 
open  market  operations  and  reserve  require- 
ments on  savings  and  time  deposits. 

I  read  and  hear  about  the  maximum  rates 
of  Interest  on  savings  and  time  deposits,  es- 
pecially the  certiiicates  of  deposit  by  different 
ftnancial  institutions  and  in  this  cormec- 
tion  I  reed  about  the  recent  legislation  on 
Interest  rates  very  recently  administered  hy 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

or  course  there  Is  the  temporary  siispen- 
slon  of  the  T~c  tax  advantage  on  plant  and 
equipment  and  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  Treasury  plant  depreciation  allow- 
ance. 

The  administration  announced  its  Inten- 
tion to  reduce  Ooveriunent  expenditures,  and 
the  suspension  of  agency  borrowing  through 
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the  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  the  substitu-      And  vet.  not  uxi  long  ago  we  proceeded  with  Bond    yields   recently   reached    the    highest 

tlon  of  government  securities.                                 the  \ise  of  nscal  policy  on  the  economic  ex-  levels   In  nearly  a  century,   except  for    19^0 

In  the  oiBng — somewhere — I  hear  that  an     panslon  side.  and  1921. 

Increase  In  tax  rates  both  personal  and  cor-          i.  We  incre.i.sed  depreciation  funds  of  our  Mr.  Lelf  H.  Olsen.  senior  vice  President  and 

Dorate  may  have  to  be  considered  by  Con-      lndustr>-  bv  a  Tre.isury  interpretation  of  Jvk  economist  of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of 

^ggg                                                                             ^TX  law.                                                                1  New  York  Is  reported  to  have  told  the  Ver- 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  Federal  Reserve.         2  The  7      tax  allowance  on  the  cost  of  n«J?  mont-New  Hampshire  School  of  Banking  at 

Since    1961    the   Federal    Reserve    has  not      equipment  w.w  passed  by  Congress.               \  Dartmouth  College:   'These  high  rates  have 

continuously    Increaaed    the    supply    of    re-          3    Congress  reduced  tiie  income  uix— hot/  already  been  reflected  In  severe  dlslocaUons 

serve*   to  the   banking   system   through    lt£     personal   and   corp<^^.rHte.  in  the  credit  markets.    The  Federal  Reserve's 

open  market  operation*  as  the  demand  for         4.  We  increased  our  Government  expend!-  recent  restrlctiveness,  together  with  the  sale 

cr«dlt  by  bualneea  and  others  continued  to     tures     first    for    our    social     and    economic  of    Uu-ge    quantities   of   Government   agency 

incr«a«e      Thla   continued    Increase    in   the     programs  at  home  and  then  more  and  more  i.ssues.   has   accentuated   the  rate   rise.     Its 

demand  for  credit  by  our  long  lasting  high     for  otir  responsibilities  abroad,  especially  in  easy.  stlmulaUve  policy  of  the  past  few  years 

level  economy  and  the  sane  and  sensible  re-     Vietnam.  also  has  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  on 

stralnt  In  the  supply  of  reserve*  by  the  Fed-         5   Since  our  Government  had  lo  borrow  to  high  rates.     Monetary  authorities  are  prob- 

eral  Reserve  resulted  In  higher  Interest  rates,     spend.    Government    securities   competed    in  bably   stepping  harder  on   the   brakes   than 

Flrtt   for    International    balance   of    pay-     the  money  and  security  markets  with  other  necessary  to  ease  the  economic  advance.     It 

ment«  reason*  and  later  ( In  December.  1965 )      demands  for  credit  especially  from  industry,  would  have  been  better  to  have  started  sooner 

for  reaaona  of  monetary  restraint  to  offset         6.  We  tried  Ui  keep  as  many  of  our  dollars  with  a  more  gradual  contraction.    It  would 

the  InflaUonary  tendency  of  our  high  level     as  possible  from  the  temptation  to  go  abroad  also  be  better  If  we  now  waited  on  the  out- 

eooivomy  the  Federal  Reserve  Increased   its     for   a  higher   interest    return,    through    the  come   of    monetary   restraint  before    taking 

dlBoount  rate.    First  It  went  up  from  3',2'"c      close  cooperation  of  the  Tre.asury  Debt  Man-  lurther  action." 

to  4%  at  a  time  when  the  Bank  of  England  agement  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Open  M;ir-  •  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  s  tight  money 
increaaed  its  bank  rate— and  last  December  ket  operations  to  keep  the  long  term  in-  policy  has  begun  to  slow  the  rate  of  ex- 
It  was  Increased  to  4'4  %  when  especially  the  terest  rate  on  Government  securities  more  pansion  in  bank  credit,  says  the  Mellon  Na- 
short  term  Interest  rates  were  rising  and  or  less  st-vble.  while  the  short  term  rate  tional  Bank  and  Trust  Oo.  Total  loam  ex- 
plant  capacity  and  employment  were  prac-  was  allowed  to  rise.  panded  at  an  annual  rate  of  12.4  per  ceiit  for 
tlcaUy  fully  uUllzed.  The  series  of  poinUs  which  I  wish  to  make  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year.  Last 
For  obvious  reasons  the  Federal  Reserve  in  this  presetitat ion  begins  with  tl?hl  money  month,  however,  the  growth  of  total  loans 
has  not  Increased  Its  discount  rate  further  and  high  interest  rates,  followed  by  the  dropped  sharply  to  an  annual  rate  of  only 
since  that  time— even  though  from  a  tech-  present  economic  situation  and  a  pro!x>sed  12';  .  Business  loans,  Uie  ma,Jor  component 
nlcalrtandpoint  (When  one  looks  at  the  short  program  «f  ^^^nk  lending,  acted  similarly,  growing 
term  Interest  rates  In  the  money  market)  It  Frankly,  you  know,  and  so  do  I.  that  It  at  an  exuberant  pace  of  more  than  20  per 
would  normally  be  expected  to  do  so.  take-s  more  than  a  single  presentation  to  cent  during  the  first  seven  months,  but  then 
The  Federal  Reserve  has  had  more  dlf-  explore  this  subject  ;vdequat«ly.  but  lets  do  leveling  In  recent  weeko.  ,  ^  ., 
Acuity  with  Its  maximum  rates  of  Interest  the  best  we  can  on  this  occasion,  and  follow  I  present  these  quotations  merely  t«  il- 
on  time  and  savings  deposits.  This  was  8<^  it  with  a  dlscu.ssion  lustrtae  what  Is  being  said  and  wTitten.  I  do 
a  way  .back— even  at  a  time  when  I  was  As  this  is  being  written,  and  as  you  no  not  necessarily  a^ee.  ,,.  ,  ,  „ 
on  the  Board.  It  Is  hard  to  do  so  without  doubt  know  the  supply  of  money,  defined  And  so.  we  could  go  on  with  facts  figures 
giving  the  Impreeslon  that  the  monetary  au-  as  currency  in  circulation  and  demand  de-  and  compaHsons  on  tight  money  and  inter- 
thorlty  is  expecting  higher  and  hlghw  in-  posits,  averaged  about  neoe  billion  In  Au-  est  rates.  But  the  factB  and  figures  as  well 
terest  rates  and  will  govern  Itself  acc^Wingly  ^ust.  TTils  is  down  slightly  from  July.  From  a.s  the  comparisons,  illustrative  as  they  are 
in  Its  monetary  declilons.  And  this  became  May  of  this  year,  the  money  supply  has  de-  of  the  trends  do  not  altogether  tell  the  whole 
even  more  so  when  the  certificates  of  deposit  creased  at  a  2  8^^  annual  rale.  This  should  story  of  supply  and  demand^ 
In  our  banking  system  became  an  Important  be  compared,  however,  with  a  59  .  uicrease  What  Is  the  essence  of  the  piesent  e«)- 
part  of  the  backs'  ability  to  lend  and^vest,  from  May  1965  to  May  1966.  no^lc  situation?  Our  economy  h^  been 
Specially  since  the  banli  hold  many  govern-  It  Is  pertinent  to  state  at  this  point  that  ^^  a  h'gh  level  of  almost  six  years.  Here  are 
ment  securlUes  issued  by  our  Treasury.               from  May  to  August  of  this  year  the  demand  some  examples. 

Finally,  however,  the  Federal  Reserve  did     deposit  component  of  the  money  supply  de-  U"  oinonsi 

Stxnething  it  had  never  done  before:    It  In-      cllned  at  a  4  4':    rat-e  and  the  cvu-rency  com-  Gross  national  product  (sec-     ■'^o-'         •*•  "o 

creased  reserve  requirements  on  time  deposits     ponent  rose  at  3  3;   rate     Both  of  Uiese  rates         ond  quarter)  .... $520.1     $7:32.0 

from  4%   to  5%   and  later  to  6^c.     But  the      mark  a  substantial  change  from  the  period  Industrial                production 

reserve  requirements  on  savings  deposit*  re-      tiiat  ended  this  May  1 1957-59  =  100)    (July)    ...     109.7       157.5 

malned  at  4%.     The  Federal  Reserve^,  never          It  was  also  reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve  g^^^  ^^  ^^^^  price'' 

separated  the  two— before  that  time"                Bank  of  St    Louis  on  September  12  that  the  ir,rt»-r        mq=17-     1961         1066 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at  their  dls-     rates  of  expansion  m  time  deposits  of  com-  ''^'Jf^")"     m.Vum                           mo         1S7S 

count    windows    discouraged     the    member      merclal   banks  and   in   money    (demand   de-  ._„?,'*- ^,7    ';;"'^'    ----""-- 

bank*  from  continuing  an  expansive  policy      posits    plus    currency!     plus    time    dep<jslts  wnoesaie    prices    (aii   com- 

of  lending  especially  to  business— in  the  In-      have  also  dropped  since  the  month  of  May.  moaiues)    oo.  j       luo.  o 

terest  of  economic  stability.     But  all  this—  Another  imporuant  item  in  this  connection     "f" J"!!'         '* 

and  more— In  the  monetary  field  Is  apparent-      Is  that  touvl  reserves  of  all  banks  that  are     ^i°i'";"S-;: "•?"        "' 

ly  not  enough.     What   Is   lacking   is   sound      members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have      Medical    care in.  J       i^o.o 

and  stable  fiscal  policy.  We  have  waited —  declined  at  a  54  ;  rate  since  May  of  this  ^  therefore  appears  that  we  should  have 
perhaps  to  long.  I  hope  not.  If  too  late,  it  year.  This  must  be  compared  with  a  4  7',,  tried  harder  and  sooner  to  stabilize  our 
wlU  help  bring  on  a  downtown  rather  than  Increase  during  the  period  from  May  1965  to  economy  at  a  high  level  of  production  and 
stability  at  a  high  level  of  production  and  May  1966.  Also  to  be  noted  Is  the  fact  that  employment  so  that  our  economy  would  re- 
employment, since  May  of  this  year  the  required  reserves  main  high  and  stable.  Inflation,  not  only 
All  this  brings  to  light  what  we  have  al-  on  demand  deposits  of  member  banks  have  decreases  the  value  of  our  purchasing 
ways  known,  namely  that  monetary  policy  decreased  at  a  73  ;  annual  rate.  By  com-  power — namely  money — but  Increases  our 
alone  no  matter  how  timely  and  how  ably  parlson  the  required  reserves  increased  2.2'i  imports  and  decreases  our  exports  with  the 
administered,  cannot  provide  us  with  the  from  May  1965  to  May  1966  j^et  result  of  an  increase  In  our  deficit  In  the 
economic  stability  required  at  a  high  level  It  is  further  reported  that  interest  rates  balance  of  payments.  Inflation  throws  every- 
of  production  and  employment.  Let's  face  have  risen  at  an  accelerated  pace  since  May.  thing  out  of  gear  In  our  economic  machinery, 
it:  we  need  and  must  have  fiscal  policy  and  As  an  illustration,  since  May  of  this  year.  This  brings  on  a  downturn  In  our  economy. 
U  must  be  timely  concurrent  and  adequate,  yields  of  high  grade  corporate  bonds  have  This  Is  serious.  More  serious  than  ever, 
This  is  a  simple  truth.  More  and  more  over  risen  at  a  29'  rate  compiu-ed  with  a  VZ'"c  now.  because  of  our  International  responsi- 
the  years,  we  have  leaned  too  much  on  mone-  rate  from  May  1965  to  May  1966.  To  go  blllty  which  we  cannot  evade.  Moreover  our 
tary  policy — while  fiscal  policy  (Govern-  further  in  this  respect,  since  it  is  the  money  balance  of  payments  deficit  Is  not  being  de- 
ment spending,  borrowing  and  taxing)  tends  factor  most  uxlked  and  wTltten  about,  the  creased.  To  the  contrary  It  Is  Increasing. 
In  the  opposite  direction.  The  two  must  compounded  annual  rates  of  change — in  in-  We  once  had  $26  billion  In  gold,  we  now  hav« 
work  together  and  In  the  same  direction  terest  rates — 4  to  6  months  commercial  paper  about  $13  "j  billion,  and  yet  gold,  the  U.S. 
and  at  the  same  time.  Otherwise  Instead  had  a  23  1'  increase  from  May  1965  to  May  dollar  and  the  Pound  Sterling  are  the  western 
of   growth  and  stability   we   have   Inflation      1966    and    a    38  8' -     increase    from    May    to  world's  money  reserves. 

followed  by  a  downturn  In  our  economy  for      August   of    this    year.      The    three    months  All  of  the  above — especially  the  competitive 

which  many  usually  blame  monetary  policy     treasiur  hills  showed  a  19.0';   Increase  from  Interest   rates   In   the   money   and   security 

and   the   monetary   authority:    the   Federal      May  1965  to  May  1966  and  a  30  6%  increase  markets — has  an  effect  on  the  savings  and 

Reserve  System.                                                         from  May  to  August  this  year.     The  three  loan  Industry.    But  that  was  somewhat  cor- 

Ptor  one  reason  or  another  we  have  delayed     to  five  year  government  securities  rate  In-  rected   recently  by   law   and   regulation — so 

the  u*e  ol  fiscal  policy  on  the  economic  re-      crease  was  20  2':   from  May  1965  to  May  1966  that  now  you  are  on  a  fair  and  better  basil 

•traint  and  stability  side — much   too   long,      and  62.8;  increase  from  May  to  August  1966.  so  far  as  competition  for  savings  is  concerned. 
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Money  is  still  tight.    Demand  for  credit  Is  each— esneclallv    on    matf.er<!    of    mavirr,,.,,,  i,          . 

increairlng  and   will  continue  to  increase  at  rate^^^terest  on  d^S           '"^'"'""'"  characteristically     worked     behind     the 

least  for  the  balance  of  this  year.    But.  as  you  2.  The    rate    control    legislation    which    Is  ^^^^^    ^^   behalf    of   causes    that    would 

know,  regardless  of  the  high  level  and  sea-  for    one    year    from    September    2lst      1966  benefit  the  Nation  and  his  constituents, 

sonal  demands  of  oiu-  economy,  the  real  and  should    be    expanded   and   made   permanent  ^^^  York  Congressmen  could  count  on 

Jmm^i'hrS-n  ^nT"'",^  continue  to  come  but  all  maximum  rates  of  interest  authority  Gene  Keoch  for  fairness  in  his  leader- 

wTin  vfetnam     '"'^  ""^"°"°  ''"^  °'  '^^  ^^°"'4^  ""  '  '''''"■'''  ^^'^'^-  '^'^  ^^  ^°^  ^'^^tever  help  they  might 

The  cost  of  Vietnam  will  Increase  before  It  pervlTo4  ZTer    s''hould'be''tnr"nert''' v''  'k"  ''^/-    ,"^  ,^^'   "^^   ^   '"^^^   P^^^'   '"a" 

decreases  and  then  it  must   be  followed  by  ConireLs  ^some  othlV  f^lL,                     ^^'  ^""^  ^  ^""^^^  ^"^"'^      ^  ^^'"^  ^^e  has  been 

Government  expenditures  to  prevent  a  sud-  S^^stmg  of  toTe  created               ''''       ''  "°*  ^  O^t^tandmg  Member  of  Congress, 

den  drop  In  our  economy.  4    The     Federal     Reserve     System    should  .,^^°  OBrien   came   to   this   body  from 

As  yoii   know  the   banks  sold   securities  concentrate    all    its    powers     responsibih-  Albany  after  thiee  decades  of  experience 

mostly     government   )    to  try   to  meet   the  ties    and    orga■u^ation    as   granted    by    Con-  ^5   a   newspaperman.      He   brought   with 

forioTs'and'Tfhe  s'an^  r^e   ""f  °'^"''h'  ^^*^  °"  "^"^^^^  ^-'"'^  '<^  ^"  with  mo'netarv  him  the  Wisdom  and  the  peisSctive  o 

institutions  to  bid  for  the  higher  return  In  ^h^mn  llf   ,1      1      Hf*'^^-^'-.    'ts    jxiwers  from  veiy  close  range,  without  actually 

the  securities   market   with   fhe   net   resuU  m^c'mu^rra's  of  inL^rest"''   '°   "'"""''  ^'"^   '"  ''■     "^  ^"^   remembered  once 

you  competed  with  banks  for  savings  and  5.  The  Federal  Reserve  should  have  1  con-  ^°'   ^^  Journalistic  achievement  and  to 

I^ee.e'^^'if.oJ^'^    '' /^  !^^.r'   ^°""^  """'^^^  °^<^  ^^road  ^th  a  ^ofic^  ,ro,l"-  thiii  he  adds  the  reputation  he  has  now 

X  control    eaX«r°^''''^''^'*'"  Ing)   man  in  charge  ,  a  member  of  the' Board  "^^de    a.S    an    excellent    legislator.      Cer- 

Action  taken  under  thu  iPoicT^ti^^  K    ♦k  "^  *  president  Of  a  Federal  Reserve  Banki .  tainlv  the  people  of  Alaska  will  remem- 

Fefe  ^Refe'rve  Bo^d'  the  leS^Depo^^^^  isHt  "^"f^^^^*^"".'^  "  ^°"  ^"  P'^^^"''^  '^-  ^^  '^'  contrlbutior^s  he  made  to  their 

instuance  corporation  and  the  FederaiHome  ^  u.v   fnH°''^  ^^"  u  ^":'"""''  "^  "''  ^'^^'  statehood.     New  Yorkers  will  remember 

Loan  Bank  Board  is  roughly  as  follow^:  ^,l'l  ^r.cTn^UcIiJnn/T.  Zl  ,""1  ^"^  ^""^  ^''  dedication,  his  kindliness  and 

.100  SS  [i,r„,'^""^-^-  -'  r^^'^  ""^^^  of    P^oductTon    rn^em    ov^n  .    iVth  his  constructive  service. 

sCd^s.  '•  JnT?""""^        '"'^'■'''  '"■  ^^='^^»^   °^   ^^«   P^-'^'d^"^   «n^   a  %eouU         Gene  Keoch  and  Leo  Q-Brten  will  not 

o   'n,»   .i, ,"»,,„,            '  ■     ,_     ,  committee   of  Congress.  soon  be  forgotten.    Their  New  York  col- 

rate  Tin'^Tt'l  T^'""''  ""^"^  "^""^"^  *^'  —  -"  °^  "-  ^^ve  In  proper  se-  leagues  regret  the  decision  of  these  two 

3.  Savings  and  loan  rate.-,  maximum  varies  ot"her'     "'^""^^     °"^     contradicts     the  fine  men  to  leave  Us  and  we  wish  them 

with    the    pattern    of    rates    now    existing  .,,„      ,,    t  ^     .            ^  ^"^''• 

(roughly  4^;  %  to  514  c)  Alter  all.  I  do  know  the  above  is  not  easy                                            ■ 

Mr.  Michael  Greenebaum.  member  of  the     ^  '*°'  ^^^  ^''^  ^°""^''  **"  '^S'"'  "'«  '^''"''^  ^X" 

could  regard  solely  Its  own  preferences.    We  *    '"*  ''"''''  '^  "'^  present.  Court  of  General  Session* 

consulted   intensively  with   each   other  and  Otherwise   we  shall    continue   to   rely  on  

each   had    to   formulate   Its   own   action   in  "^oaetary  policy  alone  with  bad  results  not  EXTFNSTON  OP  rttmadvc! 

terms  of  what  the  other  proposed  to  do  and  ""'^  ^^  '^^  economy  but  also  to  the  Federal  '^-ai  ci^oiwix   vjr   tULHAAtUSJa 

In  terms  of  the  constraints  Imposed  on  all  Reserve — eventuaUy  destroying  its  independ-  °'' 

of  us  by  current  money  market  conditions  "  *"''®  '^"^  weakening*  It  to  the  point  of  com-  HON     ABRAHAM    F     Mill  TFR 

And   again,    "since   these   rates   are   ceilings  P'**^   Ineffectiveness.  ""'^-    "»'^AnrtlTl    J.    ITIULICIV 

6ome  further  movements  may  occur  as  com-  Let's  face  it— but  lets  face  it  now  and  lets  °^  '''^^   ^''"''^ 

petition  may  require  and  earnings  may  per-  ^^^  >'•  together  f  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

mlt."     About  the  savings  and  loan  associa-  ^atiirdau  Ortnhpr  ??    IQKR 

tlons   he    said:    "Diu-ing   the    current   tight                            — ^aiuraay .  UctoDer  22.  1966 

money  period  savings  and  loan  associations  Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  anoth.-^r 

have  suddenly  found  themselves  in  much  Hon    Leo  W    O'Rrlon  >nrl  Mm.    V,.«^^^  ^^'^^^  against  the  District  of  Columbia's 

fn!r=f,^'?'"P"'"""  '""T  °'^^'  institutions  "**"'  *-***  ^-  ",^"*°  "''  "°»-  Eugene  inadequate  court  facilities  and  crowded 

AndTe    When';"  f^k'al  l^e'^tl^Sr'":'  ^  ^^^"^^^^  ^^^  '^^^  '^''"^  "^^  «"  ^'^'^^^ 

%urlrn\hriLr.;ersa^^ng?a\Tloan's"I!  g^^H  ^'''f^^^^'i  ^T  ^^^^il  ^^'^  *"  ^^^h* 

ciations  of  our  country,  we  find   them  as  SPEECH  ington,  during   the  week  of  September 

follows:  "  Of  25.  1966. 

'1"^  billions  I  HON.  JACOB  H    GILBERT  ^"'■^'>'  "^^''^  <^3"  ^e  no  question  that 

1961 *^^  Of  '"'Ew  YORK  ^^^  '^""^^  ^^^  ^"'^  ^"  efficient  judicial 

1962:::::  ll  in  the  house  of  representatives  P™^«"ss  are  inextricably  connected. 

1963                 "  **"  ,T>i        J       ^  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 

1984  ,11  Thursday.  October  20. 1966  leagues    the   following   editorial    broad- 

1965 ::::::::::  no  ^r.   gilbert.     Mr.   speaker,   I   be-  ca.st: 

T..I    X   ^,       -  "  lieve   all    the   Members   f>f   Pontn-pcc    tt-ill  Tnt:  Scales  OF  Justice 

rB=EI'"^hHH€  o"ifSi="4£s:fE£  .j^j^.'s^^^z^^--s 

the  mo^t.a./,^«;^r.   h'"*k  ^'^'w   ^""   "^^*  ticularly    miss    them.      These    two   Con-  The  Court  of  General  lesslons  labors  under 

£  t^e  htif  inTlr^^f     ,^     ^!,".^\"'  ^'^'*^'*  gressmen,  one  from  New  York  City  and  a  docket  that  often  has  l8-month-oid  cases 

rttuation  due  to  thP  ,nnL''.'H"'*  ^If"'  ""^""^  *^^  °*^"  ^'"0'"  "PState.  where  the  back-  stlU   waning   to  be   heard.     Many   cases   are 

^^"e^Tn^onVsZ^^^^^^  ^"«    °^    O"^    delegation.      No    chore    in  dropped  because  wltnesse^tlred  of  long  de- 

equlpmen     and    in.en'^rief    The'^ soend'in^  ^^^^  °^    '^^   ^tate   was    too   much    for  la.v;>-faU  to  appear.     The  court  .building  It- 

f^  Vietnam  h^help^Ttng  on  tLSo^  t'^^'"'     '^^     responsibility     too     onerous,  ^'f--   inadequate      File  cabinets   line   hall- 

which  also  affected 'the  hoi!irgindusfry."°  New   York    has   been    fo.-tunate   during  Zt:es.^':n:Tect^oTtZVrr^^^ 

We  could  go  and  on;  but  little  else  would  their  tenure  of  office  to  have  men  of  such  officers    because  theria^e  n^wLtm/r^ms 

^nZ%tTJor^:rVnV:.'r'?r'''^  ''^'"i;"   representing   it.     They   will   be  arnrsUcrbVprpXaSmi^t^tlr^'S^r 

extent  or  bvinmrert^onT.''^'  '^ '"""^  Very  hard  to  replace.  such    conditions?     And    if    an    overcrowded 

to  summarize  my  conclusion^  b^'ed"on  mv  ^'"'^''^  ^^°«"'  °^  Brooklyn,  has  sei-ved  '^^^^  and  inadequate  facilities  damage  the 

experience  and  m'^v  obser^at°^ns              "  ""^  *"  this  body  for  30  years.    As  a  ranking  ^^^1^^.  .n^^'^'Z^o'""  ^"""'^  "^^'''  '"' 

1.  The  Federal  Agencies  supervising  finan-  "le^iber  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  !    Z   «  ""Pro^eo. 

r'=.*f \-ru?<;L"'ir;srs  s  1'  r  nr"  -"H""'''  "'""^^  r.-r.-.Tirr^rfs s-s.^^s; 

institutions    supervised     by     tion  for  his  achievements.     Instead,  he     of  justice  themselves  are  rusty  and  inefBcient. 
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Hon.  D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  October  17.  J1966       I 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  the  same  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  much  respected  and  inspir- 
ing D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthews.  'Billy" 
was  much  loved  by  all-  his  colleagues  on 
Iwth  sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  want  to  join 
with  the  many  others  in  the  Constress 
who  have  paid  tribute  to  this  very  dedi- 
cated man  who  has  served  his  constitu- 
ency, his  State  and  his  Nation  well. 

Those  of  xis  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  "Billy"  Matthews 
will  long  remember  his  enriching 
speeches,  his  warm  sense  of  humor  and 
his  ready  wit  which  so  often  brought  a 
cheerful  moment  of  relief  and  brightness 
during  otherwise  trying  and  weary  days. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs: 
and  It  was  while  he  served  on  this  com- 
mittee that  through  his  diligent  and  un- 
tiring efforts  he  was  able  to  begin  hard 
work  toward  final  legislative  approval 
of  the  new  VA  hospital  in  Gainesville, 
Pla.,  which  is  now  nearing  completion. 

"Billy"  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of 
us;  and  I  want  to  wish  him  and  his  fam- 
ily many  years  of  happiness  and  success 
in  their  futiu-e  endeavors. 
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Tmj!  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 

RBCOBO;    ARIIANCEMENT.    STYLE.    CONTENTS, 

AND  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style    of    the    Congrzs- 
HONAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
RxcoKD  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1896,  c.  23,  5  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same:   illus- 
TKATiONS.  MAPS,  DLACBAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
183fi,  c.  630,   i  2.  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates   is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  foUows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ccedlnga  shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive lames  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
aball  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceiKl  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedulfs. 


2  Type  and  stt/le  —The  Pxiblic  Printer  shall 
print  the  repcrt  of  the  proceeding.s  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tive.s.  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7 4 -point  type: 
and  all  matter  iiicluded  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  v/orJs.  itnd  ail  reports,  dojumenls. 
and  other  m.'ilter  .ui'horu-ed  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  pruned  m  G'^ -point 
type;  nnd  all  rollcills  shall  be  printed  in 
e'-point  type.  No  italic  or  biaric  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  .small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence:  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
stnclioiis  do  not  apply  to  the  priiit-ug  ol  or 
quoi.aions  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documentji  (>r  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Meaibers  lor  revision  it 
shotild  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p  m.  in 
order  to  iiisui-e  publication  la  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
siiid  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specitied.  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
witlihold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  wiil.a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  (lay  fnf  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4,  Tah-^lar  maUcr.— The  manuscript  of 
spee';lies  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
handB  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p  m  .  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5  P'oof  furnished  —Proois  of  "leave  to 
print "  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  ma:;uscript  is  received  hut 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedmgs  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
tiie  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
si.x  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  xvithhe'.d  remarks. — If  man- 
u.script  or  proofs  have  ncjt  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  m  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  i  Hou.se  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  .Appendix,  '  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  /imit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Concre.ssional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  hmit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  CorrcctioJis — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  :s  issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  furlhrr.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter 

9  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CoNGREssiON.M.  RECORD  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports 

10(a).  Appendix  to  dailii  Record.— V/hen 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, th''  same  shall  be  put  llshed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix.    This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  qtiota- 


tions  which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Prorided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

lOib).  Makeup  of  the  .4ppc'icfiJ- — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CONGRESSIO.NAL  RECORD  Shall  be 

made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  svil>n;!ited  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  Ho-jsie- 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Hottses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
desigr.ate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedl- 
atelv  following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Coxcre3Sio:;al  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  E  .timet c  of  cor.i — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  annotinced  by  the  Member  when 
svich  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  'Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individvial  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  theHouse  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressionai. 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  thU 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporter •<.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  plaot 
in  the  proceedings. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Recoei, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  tbe 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  fro* 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereoi  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  1» 
correctly  given  In  the  Record, 


The  Appropriation  Butinett,  89th 
Confreit,  2d  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  gen- 
eral leave  to  extend,  I  am  submitting  a 
resume  of  the  appropriations  business  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  It  is 
somewhat  more  detailed  than  the  one  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  of  October  25,  1966, 
at  pages  A5557  to  A5560.  And  it  con- 
cludes a  series  of  a  dozen  or  so  interim 
resumes  that  we  have  supplied  In  the 
Congressional  Record  throughout  the 
session. 

THE  BUDGET  IS  THE  BEGINNING  PLACE 

Mr.  Speaker,  preliminary  to  a  precise 
resume  of  the  bills,  may  I  say  that  our 
general  point  of  departure  in  Congress 
for  the  consideration  of  fiscal  matters  is 
the  Presidents  annual  budget,  which  this 
year  came  to  us  on  January  24. 

The  budget  is  not  simply  a  mass  of  fig- 
ures. It  is  a  program  for  action— for 
consideration  and  disposition  by  the  Con- 
gress as  it  may  decide. 

The  budget  is  the  convening  place  for 
all  the  policies  and  programs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  here  that  the  whole  com- 
plex range  of  governmental  activities 
come  into  focus  a^  they  compete  for  a 
place  and  a  share  in  the  budget. 

This  year's  budget  dealt  primarily  with 
the  financial  needs,  as  the  President  saw 
them,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  that  began 
last  July  1.  But  it  also  proposed  sub- 
stantial supplements  to  the  fiscal  1966 
operating  budget.  It  even  made  some 
proposals  for  fiscal  1968,  and  beyond, 
mainly  in  the  area  of  authorization  legis- 
lation. 

It  embodied  the  first-year  cost  or  other 
budgetary  effect  of  new  legislative  pro- 
posals from  the  President— proposals 
that  Initially  get  considered  outside  the 
appropriations  process.  And  it  reflected 
the  second-year  cost  of  some  new  legisla- 
tion adopted  in  the  first  session. 

As  with  all  budgets,  it  rested  on  a  num- 
ber of  assumptions  and  hinged  on  a  num- 
ber of  contingencies  and  uncertainties. 
It  undertook  to  estimate  budget  revenues 
for  fiscal  1967  and  to  reestimate  the 
budget  picture  for  the  then  current  fis- 
cal 1966. 

It  hinged  on  some  new  revenue  legis- 
lation. 

It  hinged  on  some  new  user-charge 
proposals. 

It  hinged  on  proposals  to  create  cer- 
tain business-type  revolving  funds. 

It  proposed  certain  shifts  between  the 
so-called  trust  funds  and  general  budget 
funds. 

A  budget  has  a  lot  of  facets.  It  entails 
consideration,  and  hinges  on  action,  by  a 
number  of  committees  of  the  Congress. 
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It  represented  what  the  President  re- 
garded as  a  balanced  program.  It  bore, 
the  President  said,  the  strong  imprint  of 
the  troubled  world  we  live  In. 

Budgets  represent  a  drawing  of  the 
line,  so  to  speak,  between  our  national 
wants  and  our  national  necessities.  This 
budget  represented  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  and  where  that 
line  should  be  drawn. 

BUDGET    RESTRAINT 

It  was  a  remarkable  budget.  It  mani- 
fested a  great  deal  of  restraint  through 
which  and  by  which  growth  of  expendi- 
tures were  proposed  to  be  contained. 

It  marked  out  big  strides  that  could  be 
taken,  and  that  the  President  urged  be 
taken  toward  balancing  the  budget.  It 
held  down  the  rate  of  advance  that  in 
less  stringent  times  would  probably  have 
been  urged  to  fertihze  the  great  seedbeds 
of  budget  growth  so  generously  sown 
by  Congress  in  new  legislative  enact- 
ments in  the  first  session. 

It  proposed  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate  a 
number  of  older  programs  which  the 
President  rated  of  lower  priority.  This 
is  the  classic  way  to  put  a  budget  to- 
gether, because  with  public  money  never 
in  ample  supply  to  cover  all  that  is 
wanted,  choices  have  to  be  made.  And 
generally  speaking,  only  when  the  choices 
are  painful  and  unpopular  are  they  prob- 
ably of  the  right  class.  Even  lower  pri- 
ority defense  spending  did  not  escape 
the  knife. 

Of  course,  it  went  too  far  in  some  re- 
spects for  many  Members,  myself  in- 
cluded, but  not  far  enough  in  certain 
respects  for  others. 

It  embraced  a  set  of  recommendations 
and  estimates  that  projected  a  fiscal  1967 
budget  deficit  considerably  lower  than 
was  then  foreseen  for  the  preceding  year. 
Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  1967 
budget  was  the  much  smaller  number  of 
propositions  of  legislation  for  new  or  ex- 
tended activities  calling  for  additional 
appropriations.  It  contained  only  a 
few — in  sharp  contrast  to  the  much 
larger  list  of  the  first  session. 

Another  striking  thing  about  the  list 
of  proposed  new  legislation  is  that  it  in- 
cluded several  items  designed  to  diminish 
rather  than  increase  budget  totals,  al- 
though several  of  them  were  either  one- 
time or  of  short  duration  effect. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  overall 
1967  administrative  budget  expenditure 
estimate  showed  up  rather  well  in  rela- 
tion to  the  country's  greatly  enlarged 
and  rapidly  growing  economy — Its  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services,  or  gross 
national  product;  at  least  in  comparison 
to  that  relationship  over  the  last  15  years. 
It  was  about  15  percent  of  the  projected 
gross  national  product,  virtually  the 
smallest  in  15  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dominant  note  struck 
by  the  1967  budget  and  the  message  by 
which  it  was  sent  to  Congress — in  all  but 
the  most  imperative  and  unassailable 
national  security  and  defense  neces- 
sities—was one  of  considerable  restraint, 
moderation,   discipline.     That   wtis   the 


pi-incipal   guideline— fiscal  caution  and 
restraint  and  discipline. 

Of  course,  the  budget  called  for  higher 
expenditures  than  the  year  before.  The 
long  truth  of  history  is  that  growth  of 
the  population  and  growth  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  economy  ordain  some  auto- 
matic growth  in  public  services.  Public 
services  cost  money.  Speaking  of  na- 
tional appropriations  way  back  in  1879, 
the  distinguished  Republican,  James  a! 
Garfield,  then  a  Member  of  the  House, 
made  the  same  point.  And  he  added 
that  "war  overturns  all  ordinary  calcula- 
tions." 'War  has  clouded  and  enlarged 
our  current  budgets. 

President  Eisenhower  acknowledged 
very  much  the  same  fiscal  phenomena  In 
his  own  budget  message  to  Congress  for 
1960: 

Moreover,  inescapable  demands  resulting 
from  new  technology  and  the  growth  of  our 
Nation,  and  new  requirements  resulting  from 
the  changing  nature  of  our  society,  will  gen- 
erate Federal  expenditures  in  future 
years.  •  •  •  -We  must  not  forget  that  a 
rapidly  growing  population  creates  virtually 
automatic  Increases  In  many  Federal 
responsibilities. 

And  it  is  useful  to  a  better  perspective 
about  our  big  budgets  to  point  out  that 
nearly  75  percent  of  current  budget 
spending  goes  for  objects  considered 
appropriate  Federal  fimctions  since  the 
earliest  days — national  defense,  the 
postal  service,  internal  revenue  opera- 
tions, administration  of  justice,  aid  to 
veterans,  conduct  of  foreign  relations, 
and  Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

SUMMARY    OF    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION     ON    THE 
APPROPRIATIONS    BUDGET 

Congress  has  again  deliberated  at 
length  this  year.  Many  of  us  were  im- 
patient with  the  length  of  the  session. 
However,  there  is  a  very  strong  likeli- 
hood that  had  we  rushed  forward  with 
our  business  and  adjourned  much 
earlier,  our  authofizations  and  our  ap- 
propriations might  have  been  much 
larger.  So  by  taking  our  time  and  pro- 
ceeding with  all  deliberate  speed  we 
may  very  probably  have  brought  about 
a  reduced  program  and  lower  appi-opria- 
tions  than  otherwise. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  Con- 
gress, in  a  number  of  instances,  tended 
toward  more  generous  fiscal  dispositions 
than  the  President  had  recommended — 
both  in  certain  appropriation  bills  and 
in  several  authorization  bills.  Along  in 
late  spring,  and  subsequently,  the  Pres- 
ident spoke  out  against  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  in  some  respects  In  Increasing 
his  authorization  requests  above  the 
President's  budget,  and  against  certain 
actions  taken  on  appropriations  above 
the  President's  budget.  This  set  in 
motion  In  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body,  and  in  the  executive  branch  a 
stronger  determination  to  try  to  hold 
spending  in  line  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  we  might 
possibly  be  far  above  the  budget  in  ap- 
propriations for  secondary  and  elemen- 
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tary  education,  and  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, and  In  some  other  programs,  but 
we  are  not.  I  am  speaking  here  of  ap- 
propriations, not  authorizations. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  outgo  side  of  the 
budget  Is  processed  through  the  appro- 
priation bills.  But  several  budget  items 
are  first  considered  by  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees — new  legislative 
proposals,  for  example.  There  are  still 
a  scattering  of  back-door  appropriations. 
The  several  annual  authorization  bills 
enter  the  pictiure  to  some  extent.  And, 
In  a  number  of  Instances,  action  on  leg- 
islative bills  can,  and  this  year  have. 
affected  the  budget 'relationship  where 
the  legislation  mandates  obligations 
against  the  Treasury. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  pro- 
posals affecting  the  revenue  side  of  the 
budget. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  many 
hands  and  of  several  committees,  and  the 
minds  and  votes  of  all  the  Members  are 
Involved  in  processing  the  budget. 

First,  let  me  give  a  brief  resume  of 
the  appropriation  totals  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congress,  using  the  old,  tradi- 
tional, garden-variety  "appropriation" 
basis  of  counting. 

In  this  session,  the  House  considered 
budget  requests  for  appropriations  of 
$130,791,000,000  and  cut  them  by  $260.- 
000,000,  net.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole 
session.  Including  supplementals  voted 
earlier  this  session  for  fiscal  1966. 

The  Senate.  In  this  session,  considered 
b\idget  requests  for  appropriations  '^f 
$131,165,000,000  and  cut  them  by  $508,- 
000.000. 

Congress,  In  the  15  appropriation  bills 
Of  the  session,  enacted  appropriations  of 
$130,282,000,000.  which  is.  in  total,  $883.- 
000,000  below  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests for  appropriations.  We  are  within 
the  budget ;  we  are  below  the  budget — in 
total— on  the  appropriation  requests  con- 
sidered in  the  appropriation  bills  this 
session — $883,000,000  below. 

That  divides  between  fiscal  years,  as 
the  later  detailed  tabulations  will  show, 
M  follows:  Fiscal  1966  supplemental,  a 
net  reduction  of  $233,000,000,000 ;  and  the 
13  fiscal  1967  bills,  a  net  reduction  of 
$650,000,000. 

Very  broadly,  that  also  breaks  down 
this  way: 

S    defenae    bills     (Includes 

the  defense  supplemental 

last   spring;    the   regular 

defense  bill,  1967;  and  the 

military  construction  bill, 

1967)    +$268,000,000 

12  nondefense  bills -1,151.000,000 


Last  session  was  about  $13,200,000,000 
above  the  year  before. 

And  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  current 
session  increase  being  mostly  for  defense, 
last  session's  increase  over  the  year  be- 
fore was  mostly  in  the  nonmilitai-y 
areas.  I  will  Include  a  table  that  illumi- 
nates the  point. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  two 
special  points  about  these  figures.  There 
is  often  much  confusion — understanda- 
bly— about  what  ConLiress  docs  to  the 
President's  overall  buduet. 

First,  these  fisuros  are  on  the  old- 
traditional,  generally  well-understood 
"appropriation"  basis  of  counting.  Tlius 
they  are  a  bit  at  variance  with  the  "new 
obligational  authority"  basis  used  in  the 
President's  budget,  and  in  fact  used  by 
the  President  him.self.  Not  at  variance 
much:  not  at  variance  often,  but  occa- 
sionally at  variance.  The  confusion 
comes  especially  when  we  try  to  state 
the  change  Congress  has  made  in  the 
President's  budget  requests. 

Second,  the  appropriation  figures  are 
not  quite  the  whole  budget  story  of  the 
session.  We  must  remember — as  I  men- 
tioned earlier — that  some  parts  of  the 
budget  are  initially  processed,  not 
through    the    appropriation    bills,    but 


Met  reductions  la 
appropriation  re- 
quests. 15  bills 


—883,  000,  000 


Adding  permanent  appropriations, 
such  as  interest  on  the  pmblic  debt,  of 
roughly  $13.800,000,000 — and  you  must 
do  that  to  get  a  full  picture — appropria- 
tions this  session  will  approximate 
$144,100,000,000.  That  is  some  $24,800.- 
000,000  above  last  session,  mostly  for  de- 
fense but  not  entirely  so. 


through  various  legislative  bills.  And  it 
is  especially  in  some  of  those,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  Congress  went  above  the  Presi- 
dent's "new  obligational  authority" 
requests. 

Of  course,  we  also  went  above  the 
President's  budget  in  some  respects  in 
certain  appropriation  bills,  but  in  total, 
as  I  have  said,  the  appropriations  in  the 
appropriation  bills  are  below  the  Presi- 
dent's total  requests  for  appropriations 
considered  in  those  bills. 

And  I  would  emphasize  this  fact: 
Even  on  the  "new  obligational  authority" 
basis  of  counting.  Congress,  in  these  15 
apiH-opriation  bills  of  the  session  is,  in 
the  aggregate,  slightly  below— I  repeat, 
slightly  below — the  President's  new  obli- 
gational authority  requests.  Not  much 
below;  not  $883,000,000  below  as  we  show 
on  the  appropriations  basis;  but  below 
nevertheless.  We  are  below  on  the  new 
obUgational  authority  basis — for  fiscal 
1967,  which  is  the  main  part  of  this 
year's  budget — by  some  $139,000,000. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  times;  In 
the  light  of  the  ebullient  fiscal  tenden- 
cies of  the  people  generally,  I  regard 
that  as  a  reasonably  good  record. 

I  include  a  summai-y  of  the  appropria- 
tion totals  for  the  session : 


Summary  of  totals  of  appropriation  amounts  in  the  appropriation  bill.'',  S^lh  Conij.,  2(1  sesi 

IPtj.  ~  not  include  any  l.i»ck-(ioor  apprnpriati'ins.  nr  porm:iucnt  aiipropriiilions  '  un^UT  prcviuu.-;  Icui.^Uliun.    Does 
include  mdi-fliiile  uppnipriatiuns  carrii'd  in  aiiniiil  apprupri;ilion  l>illsl 


\.  House  actions: 

1.  Huiliict  requests _- 

2.  Amounts  In  i:  bills  passed  by  Uousc. 


3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests... 

rnate  actions: 

1.  Budget  rcfiucst'  - - 

2.  .\raount.sin  1.5  bills  passed  by  Senate 


3.  Change  troiii  corresponding  budget  refiuest?  . . . 

4.  Compared  with  House  amounts  In  these  15  bills 

C.  I'mai  .irtlons: 

1.  Hu'lpct  requests - 

2.  Amounts  approved  in  \fi  bills 


3.  Comparisons— 

(a)  With  correisponding  budget  requests. . . 

(b)  With  bills  of  the  Ist  se.ssion,  saili 


Bills  for  fiscal 
1906 


$1.1,949,000,000 
1.";.  701,  000,  000 


-J48,000,000 


15,1,57,000,000 
1.').  937,  000,  000 


-220,000,000 
+23«j,  000, 000 


1(5,167,000,000 
1,5,  fH.  000,  000 


-233,  000,  000 


Hills  for  fiscal 
1907 


$114,  »42,  000,000 
114,830,000,000 


-12,000.000 


Bills  for  the 
Sf.sfiun 


$130,791,000,000 
13O,:.31,0O0,000 


-21)0,000,000 


11.5,00«,000,000 
114,7-20,000,000 


-288,  01)0,  000 
-110,000,000 


11,5,008,000,000 
'  114,  3M,  000.  000 


131,  IM,  000, 000 
130,657,000,000 


-.508,000,000 
+126,000,000 


131,16.5,000.000 
i  130. 282,  000, 000 


-6.50,000,000 


-883,000,000 
+23,244,000,008 


'  I'criluiiient  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $13,s00,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
j'lncUi'l.  s  JLv. 5,000,000  for  fiscal  1908  (gr.uit  for  mass  transportation  and  urban  renewal). 
Ni'TE.".\il  figures  are  roini'Icd  amounts. 


The  President's  budget  spending  "new 
obligational  authority"— NOA — concept 
is.  as  we  said,  slightly  different  in  con- 
cept from  the  traditional  "appropria- 
tion"  method  of  tabulating.  While  it  con- 
sists largely  of  appropriations  it  also 
omits,  for  example,  "appropriations  to 
liquidate  prior  contract  authority."  But 
unlike  the  appropriations  basis,  new  obli- 
gational authority  includes  contract  au- 
thority; it  includes  public-debt  borrow- 
ing or  loan  authorizations;  and  it  in- 
cludes reappropriation  of  unobligated 
balances  of  prior  appropriations.  And, 
of  course,  the  budget  recapitulations  and 
details  about  new  obligational  authority 
encompass  that  which  is  enacted  through 
backdoor  and  other  legi-slative  bills  as 


well  as  in  the  traditional  appropriation 
bills. 

A  big  item  of  difference,  for  example,  Is 
where  the  budget  NOA  totals  count  only 
the  postal  deficit  whereas  the  appropria- 
tion tables  coimt  the  gross  amoimt  of  the 
postal  appropriations,  that  is,  both  those 
chargeable  to  the  postal  revenues  and 
those  to  the  general  fund. 

To  further  illuminate  the  difference*, 
the  postal  deficit  whereas  the  appropria- 
tions" in  the  15  bills  of  the  session,  $650,- 
000,000  is  in  bills  relating  to  fiscal  1967 
precisely,  $650,690,506.  Here  Is  the 
"bridge "  from  that  cut  of  $650  million 
on  the  appropriation  basis  to  the  cut 
of  $139  million  on  the  NOA  basis  of 
counting :  ^ 
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Aiipropriation  totals  In  the  bills  dealing  priiiiarily  with  fiscal  year  1967, 


Add  fto  get  to  N'OA  basisl: 
Interior  bill: 

Loan  aiilliorl/alion  (helium  fund) 

ludelinite  appropriation  lor  .National  Foundation  on  -\its  and  llunuuiities"! 

.\griculture  bill: 

Cuntiacl  Buthorizalion  (agricultural  cousei  vation  program) ; 

Loan  authorizations  (RE.\) "     " 

Reappropriations  for  food  stamp  program  and  A'ppalachinn'n-g'lonconserVat ion  program 

Independent  ollices  bill:  

Rescission  of — 

Part  of  permanent  appropriation  (F.\.\) 

Permanent  loan  authorization  (Veterans'  .\dminlslratiou; .\ " 

mi):  Fellowships  for  city  planning  and  urban  studies I 

Legislative  linmeli  bill:  Reappropriations,  partly  estimated  (.Vrchitect  of  the  Capitol).'""!"" '. 

Tleten.-*  bill:  Esthnate  for  indefinite  appropriation  for  elahns    ... 

District  of  Columbia  bill:  Appropriations  for  loan  program      .  .  

Foreign  assistanct' bill:  Reappropriation  (HEW)  '. " 

Supiilementiil.  legislative  branch:  New  (>P<)  plant 

Deduct  itoget  to  NOA  bi>sis):  " ^ ' 

Interior  bill    Liquidalliig  cash  for  Interior  and  Forest  Ser\ice 

Treasury-Posl  Office  bill:  Appropriations  from  po.stal  revenues \.... " 

Agriculture  bill:  Liquidating  cash  for  agricultural  con.ecrvalioii  program,  cropland  eouversioiirandCCC 

Iiide|HMHient  offices  bill: 

Liquidating  cash  for  CAB  and  Ilf  I) 

l'H)8  appropriation  (11  CD; _ ""."".""'.""""'"I ' ' 

Foreign  assistance  bill:  

Appropriation  of  foreign  currency  (not  dollars  for  purchase  1  hereof  i  for  American  sc'hools  ;ind  hospitals  abroad 

i  iscal  19(;6  (estimate  for  pretreaty  claims.  Rvukvu  Islands 

Public  works  bill:  Indefinite  appropriations  for  Reclamation  and  AEC.    .  "" "" 

Stale.  .Justice,  Conimcrce.  and  the  judiciary  bill: 

Repayable  advances  to  the  highway  Iriist  fund... 

Liquidating  cash  for  Commerce "."."."".' 

Supiilemeutal:  

1968  items  (IlfD) 

WtH  item  (Legislative  Bmnch.i 'II'lIl^l."!"!!"'""""!'!.!"""""'        


Budget 
estimates 


Enacted 


Congressional 
change 


$115,008,396,683      $114.3.57,706,17 


26,  000,  000 
2,000,000 

100,  000,  IKK) 
305, 000, 000 


-21,000,000 
-100, 000, 000 


Total  new  obligational  authority  for  fiscal  year  1907  in  the  13  apjirofirial  ion  bills 


2.5, 000, 000 
38, 225,  aiO 

"V4fi,H<i3,'o6o' 

152.  .384,  nOO 
S,  OCK.  (XKJ,  («)() 
1,  295,  682.  iHld 

1.54.  ,500.  000 
65.  IK«),  OOll 


21.040.  OiKI 
63,  331,  (m 

200,  flOO,  000 
230,  275,  (KXI 

845,  000.  000 


26,  000,  000 
2,  Oai,  000 

220.  OIXI,  000 

492, 000.  000 

31,375,000 


-100,000,000 

1500,000 

150,000 

"     "37,'527,",'i06' 
1,032,997 


-$f.50.  690,  506 


+  1-20, 0011, 000 

+187,000,(100 

+31,37,5.000 


+  21,000.000 


151.219.  ono 

5,  (»«,  (KK).  000 
1.  293,  1.H2.  UlCl 

119,  21111,1100 
55.  Olio.  000 

1.0(10.000 

63,331,000 

65.  000,  (100 
220,  275,  000 

820,  ono.  000 
25,  000 


107,  409,  072,  683       107,  270.  069,  674 


+  ,V)0,000 
+  150,000 

-2,5,  000.  (100 

—697,  500 

+1.032,997 

-4t.,  663, 000 

-1,165,000 

-2,600,0(10 

-35,  300,  000 


+1.000,000 
-21,040.    00 


-135,000.000 
-t  000,  000 

-25  fKifl  ono 

t25.  000 


-139,  013,  000 


1  NOA  by  virtue  ofconverpion  of  1967  liquidating  cash  enacted  last 
renewal  grants. 


session  for  urban  «  Actually,  wiis  laid  aside  in  connection  with  the  legislative  branch  apjiropriation 
bill  rather  than  the  supplemental  bill— but  is  listed  this  wav  just  to  account  for  the 
estimate  in  the  totals. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  1967 
BUDGET  ON  "NEW  OBLIGATIONAL  AtTTHORITY" 
BASIS 

Bills  that  do  not  actually  appropriate 
additional  funds  but  which  mandate  ad- 
ditional obligation  or  expenditure  ratt;s 
in  advance  of  appropriation,  such  as  gen- 
eral pay  raise  bills;  bills  with  backdoor 
spending  characteristics ;  failure  of  prop- 
ositions in  the  budget  that  were  designed 
to  reduce  new  obligational  authority ;  or 
failure,  or  alteration,  of  other  proposi- 
tions of  new  legislation  for  which  a  first 
year  amount  was  in  the  budget;  all  these 
classes  of  items  get  into  the  calculations 
of  what  Congress  has  done  to  the  Pres- 
ident's overall  budget  spending  requests. 

Certain  legislative  authorizations  man- 
date the  obligation  and  the  expenditure; 
they  mandate  the  subsequent  appropria- 
tion. Others  do  not.  Wl»ere  the  ex- 
penditure is  mandated — as.  for  example, 
in  a  general  pay  raise  bill  effective  on  a 
certain  date — there  is  little  or  no  budg- 
etary or  appropriation  discretion  as  there 
\b,  for  example,  in  aid  to  elementary  edu- 
cation, or  higher  education,  where  the 
authorization  bills  are  above  the  Presi- 
dent's authorization  requests  but  where 
we  have  the  discretion  not  to  appropriate 
the  full  amount — and  where.  In  fact,  we 
have  not  appropriated  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  NOA  request. 

According  to  executive  branch  data  on 
the  new  obligational  authority  basis  as  to 
toe  budget  recommendations  for  fiscal 
1967,  the  Congress  exceeded  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  by  some  $2,304,000,000, 
net,  in  the  aggregate. 

NOA  In  the  13  general  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  1967  was,  in  total,  some 
♦139,000,000,  net,  below  the  correspond- 
ing budget  requests.  3  bills  were  above 
the  requests;  10  bills  were  below. 

The  Defense  bill  was  above  the  NOA 
oudget  requests  by  some  $378  million. 


The  Labor-HEW  bill  was  above  the  NOA 
budget  requests  by  some  $380  million. 
And  the  Agriculture  bill  was  some  $313 
million  above  NOA  budget  requests — al- 
though, on  the  appropriation  basis  of 
coimting,  it  was  some  $28  million  -below 
the  appropriation  requests.  The  other 
10  bills  were  below  the  NOA  budget  re- 
quests by  $1,210  million. 

There  was  an  addition  of  some  $962,- 
000,000  to  the  NOA  budget  recommenda- 
tions in  a  number  of  legislative  bills 
where,  as  I  indicated,  the  appropriation 
or  the  obligation  is  mandated. 

There  were  some  "backdoor"  spending 
actions,  and  several  went  beyond  the 
budget  NOA  requests.  I  will  insert  a 
more  complete  table  later  for  general  in- 
formation on  backdoor  Items,  but  in 
respect  to  fiscal  1967  Items,  our  infor- 
mation shows  $1,300,000,000  enacted — 
an  increase  above  the  budget  of 
$911,000,000.  Parenthetically,  I  might 
say  that  there  were  also  backdoor 
amounts  relating  to  fiscal  1968,  of  some 
$638,000,000— and  that  was  some  $461.- 
000,000  above  the  related  budget 
amounts. 

Then,  there  were  some  legislative  pro- 
posals in  the  budget  designed  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  requests  for  new 
ObUgational  authority.  Several  did  not 
get  enacted;  that  failure  is  counted  by 
the  executive  branch  as  an  increase 
above  the  budget  new  obligational  au- 
thority request — in  the  current  instance, 
some  $570,000,000  above  for  1967. 

All  these  items  add  to  some 
$2,304,000,000. 

For  examples,  in  respect  to  enactments 
that  mandate  expenditures  and  license 
the  agencies  to  incur  deficiencies  in 
anticipation  of  later  supplemental  funds. 
Congress  exceeded  the  budget  provision 
by  some  $246,000,000  for  1967  in  the  so- 
called  GI  bill  of  rights. 


The  President's  civilian  pay  raise  pro- 
posal: Congress  advanced  the  effective 
date  beyond  what  the  President  recom- 
mended, thus  adding  some  $294,000,000 
to  the  budget  for  1967. 

There  was  a  similar  situation  on  the 
military  pay  Increase,  in  consequence  of 
which  $180,0^,000  was  added  to  the  1967 
budget. 

I  am  inserting  the  list  based  in  figures 
as  we  now  have  them  from  the  executive 
branch  in  support  of  the  $2,304,000,000 
net  increase  above  the  President's  NOA 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  1967.  I  point 
out  that  it  does  not  include  instances 
where  discretionary  type  authoriza- 
tions— elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, for  example — were  enacted  in 
amounts  above  what  the  President  had 
asked. 

Summary  of  congressicmal  action  on  fiscal 
year     1967     new     obligatioTial     authority 
budget  requests — Above  {  +  )  or  below  (  —  ) 
the  President's  NOA  budget  requests 
[Rounded  amounts] 
In     the     13     appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  year  1967 : 

Interior  and  related —$17,000,000 

Treasury,  Post  Office,  and 

Executive   Office —50.000.000 

Agriculture  and  related..        +313,000,000 

Independent  offices —206,000,000 

Legrlslatlve   

Department  of  Defense..       +378,000.000 
Foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated         -431.000.000 

Labor-HEW   t^  380,  000.  000 

District  of  Columbia —1.000.000 

Public  works —33,  (KM),  000 

Military     construction —135,000.000 

State,  Justice,  Commerce, 

and  Judiciary —148,000,000 

Supplemental    '.       —188,000,000 


Total,   th?    13   appro- 
priation bills 


-139.000,000 


^-•j-VlkT^>TiT-f"C-T/-^'KT    *T        Tt  T  ^^ /"Wi  f^ 


A  riT»I?1VTT-VT'\7' 


AT, 


1  li  n  n 


'l\fm>eYnhi>v>    ">  1       inn^ 


f-n\f<jr^iycccir\-Kf  AT    t»t-^/~vt»tx 


A   ¥^'r*T--kTT-VT -mT- 


--Btu  ic\iu«»w>   uy  suuie  ^^(0  miuion.     caiiea  Oi  Dill  oi  rights. 
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Nuve;nUcr    >l,  l'JG6 


~  $246.  000,  000 


Summary  of  congressional  action  on  fiscal 
year  1967  new  obligational  authority 
budget  requests — Above  {  +  )  or  belov}  (  —  ) 
the  President's  NO  A  budget  requests— Con. 

[Rounded  amounts  1 

> 
Additional  appropriations 
required  by  congres- 
sional Increases  over 
administration  propos- 
als (mandated -type)  :  ' 
GI  bill  of  rights  (this  was, 
however,  actually  sub- 
requently  requested  and 
appropriated  for  In  the 
clcelng  supplemental 
appropriation    bill) 

Highway  and  Traffic  Safety 
Acts     (also    In     closing 

supplemental    bill) 

Civilian   pay   raise 

Military   f»ay  raise 

Military  medical  benefits- 
Parcel   post  rate  increase 
not    enacted    as    budg- 
eted     

Liberalization  of  vetera"ns' 
dependency  benefits 

Otber — Philippine  war 
veterans'  benefits,  Fed- 
eral Elmployees  Compen- 
sation Act  and  free  air- 
lift  of  overseas  pack- 
ages  


Summary   of   congrc  •■■^ional   action    on   fiscal 

year     1967     new     obligational     authority 

budget  requests — .4boie  (  ~  )  or  below  (  — ) 

the  President's  NOA  budget  requests — Con. 

I  Rounded  .amounts] 

Backdoor  NOA  bi!I.^ — Con 

Federal  Aid  Highw.iy  Act.      -  $134.  000,  000 
Highway  safety —167,000,  000 


Total,       the^e        1967 
backdoor  aniouiits- 


4-911.000.000 


^14, 

-294. 

-1-180. 

^73, 


76. 


+  40, 


000,  000 
000. 000 
000,000 
000.000 


000,000 
000,000 


Congres-clonal  failures  to 
enact  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  wo\ild  have 
pfrmitted  a  reduction 
in  requests  for  new 
obligational  authority;  ' 

Highway    beaulification.. 

User  charges — in.=;pectlon 
fees  (meat,  poultry, 
etc.)   

RE.A — revolving    fluids 

National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  and  Public 
Health  Service — student 
loans 

Power  marketing  admin- 
istrations     


92,000.  000 


-t  73.  000,  OOO 
+  305.000,000 


—  55.  000,  000 


-•  45.  000.  000 


39.000,000 


Tot.U,  these  Items. 


Grand  total. 


+  570,000,000 


Total,  these  mandated 
tyjies    

Backdoor  NOA  bills    (fiscal 
year       1967       amounts 
only) :  > 
Bousing  mortgage  credit. 


+  962,000.000 


-610.000.000 


+2,304,000,000 

'  Pull  year  cost  would  be  greater  in  most 
cases.  For  some  items  (eg.  pay  raises)  ef- 
forts will  be  made  by  the  executive  branch 
to  obtain  absorption  of  at  least  part  of  the 
Incresise,  but  the  effect  of  the  action  In  1967 
would  still  be  the  amount  indicated. 

BACK-DOOR    SPENDING    BILLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  back-door  spend- 
ing provisions  are  still   being   enacted. 


We  have  made  progress  in  recent  years 
in  securing  some  abatement  of  the  flow 
of  money  from  the  Treasury,  or  grant 
of  new  obligational  authority  through 
back-door  features  in  nonappropriating 
bills. 

We  had  thought,  for  example,  that 
the  urban  renewal  grant  program,  which 
for  so  long  had  been  on  a  back-door  con- 
tract authority  basis,  had  been  brought 
to  an  advance  funding  basis  in  the  an- 
nual appropriation  bill  in  the  manner 
customary  for  most  other  programs  of 
government.  But  the  newly  enacted 
demonstration  cities  bill  caiTies  a  spe- 
cial $250,000,000  contract  authority  for 
urban  renewal  grants  for  fiscal  1968. 
And  It  was  not  budgeted. 

I  have  already  mentioned  some  back- 
door items  for  fiscal  1967  that  were  above 
the  NOA  budget  requests. 

In  summary,  our  information  is  that 
back-door  provisions  were  $1,372,000,000 
above  the  Executive  requests  for  the  2 
years  of  1967  and  1968,  combined. 

As  a  general  proposition  of  prirsttple, 
back-door  spending  authorizations  are  in 
my  judgment  indefensible.  It  is  a  form 
of  scattering  of  the  money  power,  and 
the  more  we  do  of  that  the  less  we  tend 
to  know  what  the  situation  is  and  what 
is  being  done.  No  study  of  ways  to 
strengthen  congressional  control  of  the 
purse  can  justifiably  exclude  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  Include  a  tabulation: 


Backdoor  type  XOA  autliorizalions  provided  in  sihstanlite  bills,  SiJlh  Cong.,  2d  sess, 

[In  niillions  of  dollars) 


Bill 


Item 


FnbUe  Law  8IHS37 
(H.R.  UXU). 

PnbUe  Lav  m-tsa 
(3.3283). 


Pabik  Law  8»-&74 
(8.  3U5). 


Public  Law  89-564 
(8.  3062). 

PnbUe  Law  8»-666 
(8. 


8.  3711. 


Tcnness<^  Valley  Authority;  Cumut  borrowing  authority.  1967 

Participation  Sales  Act  uf  1966: 

Current  borrowing  authority,  1967;  ' 
Housing  and  Url)an  Development: 

College  housing  loans.. 

FNMA  special  assistance 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966: 
Current  contract  authority,  1967: 

Agriculture 

Commerce _ 

Interior... 


Total  current,  1997. 


Permanent  contract  authority,  1968: 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Interior. _ 


Total  permanent,  1968 

Highway  Safety  Act  of  1964: 
Commerce: 

Current  contract  authority.  1967 

Permanent  contract  authority.  1968... 

Housing  mortgage  credit: 

Current  borrowing  authority.  1967: 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  FN'M.^.: 

Secondary  operations 

Special  assistance..   

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  ot  1966: 
Housing  and  Urban  Developnietit; 
Current  borrowing  authority,  >967: 

College  housing  loans 

FNMA  special  assistance 

Permanent  borrowing  authority: 

College  housing  loans.  1968 

College  housiiij  loans,  1969 


Reiuest 


1,000 


-300 

-450 


85 

•(♦0) 

M 


139 


110 
67 


House 


1,(XXJ 


-300 
-450 


Senate 


1,000 


Enacted 


-300 
-*S0 


170 

•283 

M 


507 


170 

•290 

67 


177 


•(ino) 

•(60) 


527 


135 
80 


no 


(0 

(<) 


170 
53 
58 


281 


170 
58 
70 


298 


200 
120 


1,000 


-300 
-450 


170 
47 
56 


273 


Congres- 
sional 
change 
(final) 


+86 

+47 

+i 


+\M 


170 
49 


5U0 


300 
200 


son 

300 


288 


167 
100 


110 
600 


-HO 

+» 

+1U 

+187 
+!« 


+110 
+{(» 


Footnotes  »t  end  of  table. 
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Bark-door  tui>c  SO  A  authoii^utiom  prodded  in  gulntanticc   lills,   S[Hh    Comj.,   ,?.7   *f.s,«.— Coiitiuued 

[In  millions  of  diill;\r>l 


QUI 


Item 


Rcqiust 


House 


Senate 


S.  3708. 


Iicinr.ii.-ti,iii..n  Ciiii-.xaiMl  .Mitinplitaii  DcvulopmcMt  .\ct  011966: 
I'ennaueiit  contract  autliority,  1908: 

Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Urban  renewal  grants.. 


Total,',  fnr  1967: 

Curicnl  oontrac-l  autlioiity 

Current  horrowiiig  aullioiity 

Totals  for  IHtiX: 

I'onnnnonI  oontnict  nuthorily 

I'rnnanpnt  Ijorrowini.'  aiitlioiuy 
Tiit.iis  fiuui  1969:  i'eiinaUfiit  ijoiiuwii 


iaiiluirity. 


T..t  ,1...  foral] 


139 

250 


260 


U4J 
360 


857 


506 


1,859 


250 


481 

1.250 

G68 
300 
30O 


2,999 


Enacted 


250 


T'oncri'S- 
Eloual 
rllan^'e 
kimal) 


440 
86(1 


1,938 


+250 


43(11 
+610 

+461 


+  1,372 


K^lm.mU^mJ^T'n^nniv/l'um^^^^       .i,ni,v„     ,■  ,  ,  Mnclndc.  $250  milliun  for  l.iehway  heautificatlon.  strleken  in  conference, 

ne'it  t  7rr?/«in '     iTliori  '        '     '"'*'"'''  '''"  "  "''""''  '''''"■'"     ■    '  ""^  '"","-'^  ""'  '•""^'^'"■"•i  ^^  "»•  H"U><'-     Altbou^:!,  ,u„ny  ol  it.<  provisions  W'tv 

""'l^dX"i43";nt,n\oi!n,hwayU.mUIica,ion,Miii^  '"-^r""::"::''  -'h.  demonstration  d,,,..  Mi,    <,  rc^>  ,:y  tiu   llouso.  ,),ese  ^.uaW  m- 


COMIHITTEE       AND       HOUSE       ACTIONS       ON       THE 
APPROPRIATION    BILLS    OF    THE    SESSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  returning  to  the  matter 
of  the  general  appropriation  bills  of  the 
session,  the  House,  in  all  15  bills  of  the 
session — both  supplementals  for  fiscal 
1966  as  well  as  bills  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1967 — considered  budget  requests 
for  appropriations  aggregating  $130,- 
791,000,000— a  sum  about  $25  billion 
more  than  the  House  was  asked  to  con- 
sider last  session.  I  am  using  round 
numbers,  and  I  am  using  the  traditional 
"appropriations"  basis  of  reckoning,  not 
the  budget  "new  obligational  authority" 
basis.  This  total  divides  as  follows:  $15,- 
949,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966,  and 
$114,842,000,000  in  bills  dealing  wholly  or 
primarily  with  fi.scal  year  1967. 

The  House  approved  $130,531,000,000— 
a  net  reduction  of  $260,000,000. 

Twelve  bills  showed  net  reductions 
from  the  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions. 

One  bill  was  i;dopted  at  the  budget 
amount. 

Two  bills  showed  net  increases  above 
the  budget  request  for  appropriations.  It 
would  be  three  rather  than  two  if  we 
momentarily  switch  to  the  NOA  basis; 
the  Agriculture  bill  was  above  the  budget 
In  respect  to  NOA,  but  not  above  in  the 
traditional  terms. 

In  the  Defense  bill,  the  House,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  was 
$952,000,000  above  the  budget,  the  prin- 
cipal item  being  $569,000,000  for  pay  of 
some  108,000  mihtary  personnel  on  duty 
at  July  1,  1966,  that  was  not  provided  for 
In  the  budget  request. 

The  Labor-HEW  bill  was  passed  out  of 
committee  and  in  the  House  some  $490,- 
000,000,  net,  above  the  budget  request  for 
appropriations.  I  regret  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  hold  the  line  on  that  bill,  but, 
of  course,  I  also  recognize  that  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  exceed  individual 
budget  requests.  Significant  in  the  in- 
crease over  the  budget  on  that  bill  was 
$232,000,000  to  pay  100-percent  entitle- 
ments to  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
wicts.  The  budget  requested  less  than 
half  tlie  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  this  popular  program.  An  in- 
crease of  $157,000,000  was  also  provided 
for  defense  education  direct  loans  to 
students.  This  was  added  only  after  we 
were  told  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  did  not  plan  to  report 
the  administration  bill  that  would  have 


converted  this  program  from  a  direct 
loan  basis  to  a  guaranteed  loan  basis. 
The  risks  of  the  Government  would  be 
similar  under  both  methods  but,  under 
the  direct  method,  the  Initial  appropria- 
tion for  loans  shows  as  a  budget  increase. 

Three  of  the  fifteen  appropriation  bills 
of  the  session  related  to  defense — that  is, 
the  defense  supplemental  last  spring,  the 
regular  defense  bill  for  1967  and  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  for  1967.  Twelve 
are  classed  as  nondefense  bills. 

In  the  three  defense  bills,  the  House 
made  net  additions  of  $857,000,000  to  the 
budget  requests  for  appropriations; 
$72,772,000,000  was  passed  m  these  three 
bills. 

In  the  12  nondefense  bills,  the  House 
approved  $57,759.000.000— a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $1,117,000,000  from  the  budget 
requests  for  appropriations: 


-Vniouut 


I      lM'Tl"i.s,.  (  .   I 
;  or  'I.'ITCISC  I  — ) 

liudgi't 


la  lhi'3di'f(MS('1iilI? 

Ill  ll!p  11'  iiondcfi'nsc 

Inils..       .    . 

Total. 


Ki,  773,  000.  000       +*H57,  OOn,  iNKj 
.■>7,  7,Vj,  fKKi,  ooi]      —1.  117,  iii«i,  I,, I 


130.  .'j.'il.OlKI,  (H>0    I 


-JliO.  (»KI.  (KMI 


Changes  were  made  on  the  House  floor 
in  5  of  the  15  bills — 3  were  increased  and 
2  were  reduced.  There  was  a  net  floor 
reduction  of  $69,776,200.  The  House 
tends  to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  50-member  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

In  virtually  every  session  within 
memory — and  in  every  modem  session 
without  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
traditional  appropriations  process — the 
Congress,  almost  always  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, finds  itself  in  some  disagree- 
ment on  appropriation  requests.  This 
year  was  no  exception.  We  did  not  agree 
with  many  of  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests, a  circumstance  wholly  in  har- 
mony without  independent  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  pressures 
of  increased  authorizations  and  the  gen- 
eral mood  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
some  programs  held  down,  and  even  cut 
back  by  the  President  in  the  budget,  the 
House  was  able  to  hold  the  line  in  the 
appropriation  bills  in  the  aggregate,  al- 
though this  was  a  touch  and  go  matter 
until  the  last  days  of  the  session.     Al- 


though some  would  have  preferred 
greater  cuts  on  the  nondefense  side  of 
the  budget,  myself  included,  the  record 
in  the  circumstances  is  fairly  good  in  the 
appropriation  bills. 

With  a  couple  of  exceptions,  there  was 
no  great  dissent  to  the  broad  dimensions 
and  the  big  features  of  the  appropriation 
bills — at  least  as  measured  by  the  votes 
on  final  passage  in  the  House,  there  was 
not.  Final  passage  votes  are  one  indi- 
cator of  the  strength  ol  sentiment  about 
the  course  and  direction  of  Federal  af- 
fairs. 

There  were  record  votes  iii  the  House 
on  final  passage  of  every  appropriation 
bill  this  ses.sion  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  closing  supplemental.  Only  2 
bills  had  more  than  100  votes  registered 
against  them.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
one  negatives  votes  were  cast  against  the 
foreign  assistance  bill.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-two  Members  voted  against  the 
second  supplemental  for  1966  earher  this 
year:  it  contained  the  controversial  rent 
supplement  proposition. 
Record  Votes  in  the  House  on  the  Appropria- 
tion Bills,  S9th  Congress,  2d  session 
Bill 
Fiscal  year  196G:  Vote 

Supplemental  Defense 389  to3. 

Second  supplemental.   1966 269  to  122. 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

Interior 370  to  16. 

Treasury-Post  Office 368  to  2. 

Agriculture    366  to  23. 

Labor-HEW 354  t«  27. 

Independent    offices 296  to  82. 

Legislative 341  to  2. 

Defense 393  to  1. 

DLstrict  of  Columbia 320  to  3. 

Military    construction 346  to  3. 

Foreign    a.ssistance 234  to  141, 

Public   Works 354  to  25. 

Stare,   Commerce.   Justice,   and 

judiciary    319  to  25, 

(N"oTE— The  closing  supplemental  bill  was 
passed  on  a  voice  vote  ) 

SENATE     ACTION     ON     THE     APPROPRIATION     BILLS 
OF  THE  SESSION 

In  virtually  every  session  of  Congress, 
the  President  sends  some  additional  bud- 
get requests  to  the  Senate  after  the  House 
has  acted  on  the  bills.  Tliis  year  was 
no  exception. 

The  Senate  conside'cd  budget  re- 
quest for  appropriations  of  $131,165,000,- 
000,  which  was  some  $373,000,000  more 
than  the  House  considered.  As  passed 
by  the  other  body,  the  bills  totaled  $130,- 
.-657;oeq,000,  a  reduction  of  $508,000,000 


V 
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from  budget  requests  for  appropriations. 
The  Senate  bUls  aggregate  $126,000,000 
more  than  the  House  bills  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Senate  considered 
more  in  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions. 

On  the  15  bills  of  the  session,  the  Sen- 
ate figure  was  over  the  House  in  8  in- 
stances; under  on  6;  1  bill  was  unchanged 
from  the  House  amount.  This  record 
represented  something  of  a  departure 
from  the  normal  pattern  of  more  gen- 
erous allowances  by  the  Senate. 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  OF  THE  SESSION 

Conference  totals  are  nearly  always 
compromised  somewhere  between  the 
House  and  Senate  positions — some  give, 
some  take.  The  whole  complex  range  of 
governmental  endeavors  comes  to  a  focus 
in  the  appropriations  process  and  under 
our  system  inescapably  invokes  compro- 
mise in  the  resolution  of  differences. 

As  I  noted  a  moment  ago,  the  Senate 
bills  were,  in  total,  more  below  the  budget 
requests  than  were  the  bills  as  passed 
in  the  House.  The  House  was  $260,000,- 
000  below:  the  Senate  was  $508,000,000 
below.  By  some  diligence  and  applica- 
tion at  the  conference  table,  the  final 
totals  were  brought  to  $883,000,000  below 
the  budget — that  is,  lower  than  the  totals 
of  either  House. 

As  finally  enacted,  the  15  bills  carried 
$130,282,000,000  in  appropriations.    They 


were  $883,000,000.  net.  below  the  requests 
for  appropriations.  The  three  defense 
bills,  totahng  $72,183,000,000.  were  $268.- 
000.000.  net,  above  the  requests.  But  the 
12  nondefen.se  bills,  totaling  ,558,099,000,- 
000,  represented  a  net  reduction  of  $1,- 
151.000,000  from  the  appropriation 
request.s. 

Total  appropnalioiLs  for  the  .se.ssion 
tentatively  agsregate  $144,082,000,000. 
including  the  permanent  appropriations 
that  recur  automatically  under  perma- 
nent law  without  neces.sity  of  annual 
action  by  Cone:re.s.s.  The  sreat  bulk  of 
the  permanent  appropriation  total  is  for 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  some  revision,  probably  upward, 
but  usin?  the  $13,800,000,000  e.stimate 
for  permanents  for  1967  in  the  January 
budget,  the  tentative  total  of  $144,082.- 
000,000  breaks  down  a.s  follows: 

For    fiscal    1966 *l.=i.924   000   000 

For  fiscal  1967  i  Including 
$13,800,000,000.  tenlative- 
Iv  iov  permanent  appro- 
p'riationsi 127.283  000  000 

For  .nscal  1968  (advance 
funding  for  urban  re- 
newal and  mass  transpor- 
tation)   875  000.  000 


Tot.il    for   session      __    144.082,000,000 

Total  appropriations  of  all  kind.s — 
those  in  annual  bills,  supplemental  bills, 
and  the  permanent  appropriations,  all  of 


which  constitute  a  license  to  draw  on  the 
Ti-easury — have  exceeded  $100  billion  in 
each  of  the  last  five  sessions,  as  follows : 

Actual 
(preliminary  \ 

87th.   2d    (l'962l $102,661,000,000 

88th.  1st   (19631 103.798.000.000 

88th,   2d    (19641 106,070,000.000 

89th'.  1st   (19651 119.310.000.000 

89th,   2d    (1966) 144.082,000,000 

CH,\RACTER  OF  APPROPRIATION  INCREASES  IN  THE 
a9TH    CONGRESS  *" 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  total  session  ap- 
propriations this  year  are  roughly 
$24,800,000,000  over  last  session.  And 
last  session's  appropriations  were 
roughly  $13,200,000,000  over  the  appro- 
priations of  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Congress.  The  major  areas  of  increase 
are  virtually  reversed  as  between  the  two 
sessions. 

Of  the  $24,800,000,000  appropriation 
increase  this  session  over  last  session,  all 
but  about  $1,500,000,000  is  in  national 
defense.  National  defense  appropria- 
tioas  are  up  by  $23,300,000,000. 

Sharpl^f  contrasting,  of  the  $13,200.- 
000.000  appropriation  increase  last  ses- 
sion over  the  session  before,  all  but  about 
$200,000,000  was  in  nondefense  areas. 
In  other  words,  nondefense  appropria- 
tions were  up  by  some  $13,000,000,000. 

I  append  a  tabulation  that  shows  some 
of  the  underlying  details: 


Xahin   III'  III/  ■nrrm^rs  m  ,•  iiji.ip,  ml  ion  ■■  m  •  r  i>rtiioiis  .vf.-^.^itins:  S:)lh,  Isl,  ami  Sl'lh,  3il 

[In  billions  of  (lolUirs) 


ItOlll 


fsUtll  ('(1111,', 

1st  ses,-i. 

(iiurousc 

OViT 

iHtll.'J.I) 


Appropriations,  preTioass.s.<i()niin(  111  liiiKt.-ntativo  amounts  for  permanent  approprliilions) — ^^ — -- -  - 

Subsequent  adjustment  t.i  iiitrnst  on  tlie  public  debt -- — - - -- 

Subtotal ' " " "" 

Nationaldefense  (includr?  milit.iry  (on.slnutiuii.  N'irtnun,  jiid  atom  le  energy). . - - .--^.- 

^''''Educ^y!o?uiS'tlement.ry  and  sec.md.iry  eduction.  Higher  education;  defense  education;  vocalioiul  odueation  .iid  r.l.ibilit.dion; 

libraries;  and  impacted -wliool  district  aid!         . J.,  , 

Welfurp  iiiiainlv  Dublic  assistance;  maternal  and  child  wrlfare;  military  service  crenilsi   - - --","""■" i  "V"^"ii"l"', 

U^Xh    'mtMyho^t   a^^^^^^^  .-trolie  including  reeiomil  me.lical  centers;  waste  treatment;  drug  abuse  control;  air  and  water  Po "u  ion 

«n?waitetr^aim"nt;tospital  construct  ion;stainnc^ 

\r^  «»reTinelude9  extended  coverage  to  all  persons  over  «  ,ind  voluntary  siippl.Miicnl:il  iii.sur.mfv:  also  .s.e  entry  belowl    

H^storclAclXrurban  renewal;  rural  houJing  insurancv.  water  and  sewer  grants;  open  space  land  and  urban  beautiUcat  ion ;  rebub.litanon 

loans;  and  public  housing) - ■"" 

Economic  opportunity  (antipoverty)  -; ,  -  ;-v-V.V ■;;; 

Eeonomicilevelopment  'area  redev.lopmint,  .XppaUlcliia.  accelerated  public  works)- --- 

Mass  transportation  (also  see  "projiraiiis  involvini!  .'-year  advance  funding    below) — - - 

Land  and  water  resourevS-.     -  -  - - "" [ 

Highway  boautitication..     -- 1 '_ "  '_" 

Supersonic  tran.sport  development 4 " ' ' 

Postomw- — - rr"iriiiiii^ri"r-m".-.--i-i--.i--  ---' 

Interi-s't  oil  t lie  public  dehr(Tf'iifnnve"'siiV>!ect  to  revision;  also  Stf  adjusting  entry  above) 

Special-u.se  fund  finaneini!  .often  lending  to  r.n,  ct  changes  in  method  ortiming  of(inanclng  rather  than  changes  in  level  of  acl  ivity ;  sonic  ire  non- 
recurring!: 

Contribution  to  International  Monetary  tunfl  .. - * 

Contribution  to  Inter  American  nevelopment  Bank -— ' 

Contribution  to  Asian  Devilopment  Ban  It.  .  - "j        

Public  Law  480  and  other  foreign  exixirt  programs .• :---,;"i; 

Past  obligations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Coriicration  (restoration  of  capital) - - --- 

Small  business  loan  capital —  ,  -   ■   "^ 

R»'pavahle  advances  to  social  security  trust  fund  (medicare;  also  see  entry  al>ove) • - 

tem;!';n^W;nr^^?ani^Sndi;;V.-net  (urban  Venewannciuding 
portation;  and  airport  grants).     —     - - "" 

Subtotal   .  --  ■ T — — " ' 

All  other  miscellaneous    niaiiy  scaUered  increases  and  decreases' - — ^r "      

Net  increases  in  appropriations  in  stssion  over  the  previous  session — .~- — — 

Appropriations  for  tlie  session  (including  p.rnianem  ippropriaiions,  the  amoui.ls  for  which  in  .su'ject  ro  n-vlsion) -- 
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+.R 
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-.1 
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+13.2 
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DELAYS    IN  PROCESSING   THE   APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  12  regular  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  were 
scheduled  to  clear  the  House  well  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  on  July 
1  imder  a  program  announced  by  the 
committee  on  March  15. 

The  committee's  original  plan  was  to 
bring  all  the  regular  annual  bills  to  the 
House  by  June  16.  As  shown  by  the  re- 
capitulation that  follows,  6  of  the  12  reg- 
ular bills  were  reported  on  schedule.  But 
the  schedule  suffered  considerable  dis- 
ruption, largely  from  delays  in  reporting 
or  in  otherwise  processing  several  related 
annual  authorization  bills.  We  did  not 
do  as  well  as  we  did  in  the  first  session  in 
this  respect. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  can- 
not within  the  rules  report  appropria- 
tions for  any  puiT>ose  not  previously  au- 
thorized by  separate  law.  Hearings  were 
virtually  completed  over  4  months  ago. 
The  committee  marked  time  for  weeks 
and  weeks  on  several  bills. 

On  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
roughly  $17  billion  hinged  on  an  an- 
nual authorization  bill  preceding  It, 
which,  however,  was  not  processed  in 
time  to  permit  the  appropriation  sched- 
ule to  be  met.  Nonetheless,  the  appro- 
priation bill  was  reported  June  24 — while 
the  related  authorization  bill  was  still  in 
conference— so  that  the  House  would  be 
in  position  promptly  to  pass  it  before  the 
July  4  recess  period  if  the  authorization 
bill  cleared  in  time.  House  floor  action, 
in  fact,  was  tentatively  scheduled  for 
June  28,  but  the  conference  report  on 
the  authorization  bill  did  not  clear  both 
Houses  until  July  12. 

The  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill  hinged  greatly  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia revenue  bill  pending  in  confer- 
ence; after  waiting  many  weeks,  the 
committee  finally  decided  to  report  the 
appropriation  bill  on  September  9. 

The  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill  was  likewise  dependent  on  the  re- 
lated authorization  bills  for  the  foreign 
assistance  program  and  the  Peace  Corps, 
both  of  which  were  quite  delayed— into 
September. 

Military  construction  appropriations 
were  in  a  similar  status. 

Some  portions  of  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  hinged  on  authorization. 
Until  the  latter  part  of  September,  the 
committee  was  not  in  position  to  report 
the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  judi- 
ciary bill. 

The  delay  is  also  well  illustrated  in  re- 
spect to  three  large  programs  for  which 
specific  budget  estimates  were  in  the 
budget  when  it  came  on  January  24.  Be- 
cause they  lacked  the  necessary  author- 
ization, we  left  them  out  when  we  re- 
ported the  Labor-HEW  bill  on  April  28. 
They  are  the  antiproverty  program  and 
the  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  programs.  We  had  to  handle 
them  in  the  always  hurried,  closing  days 
In  the  final  supplemental  bill. 

Here  are  the  dates  on  the  authorization 
bills  for  them: 


Economic        opportunity         (HR. 
15111)  : 

Reported  to  Hous^._ June  1. 

Passed  Hotise Sept.  29. 

Passed  Senate Oct.  4. 

Conference    agreed    to    (sent    to 
conference) Oct.  5. 

(Four  months  on  House  Calendar  after 
reporting.) 

Elementary    and  secondary   educa- 
tion (HR.  13161)  : 

Reported  to  House Aug.  5. 

Passed  House Oct.  6. 

Passed  Senate Oct.  7. 

Conference    agreed    to    (sent    to 

conference) Oct.   10. 

(Two  months  on  House  Calendar  after  re- 
porting. Reported  1  month  after  fiscal  year 
began.) 

Higher  education  (HR.  14644)  : 

Reported  to  House Apr.  29. 

Passed  House May  2. 

Reported  In  Senate Oct.  5. 

Passed  Senate Oct.  10. 

Conference    agreed    to    (sent    to 

conference) Oct.  14. 

(Five  months  between  time  passed  House 
and  reported  to  Senate) 

Only  two  of  the  1967  general  appro- 
priation bills  were   enacted  before   the 
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start  of  the  fiscal  year.  None  cleared 
Congress  in  July.  Only  three  cleared  in 
August.  None  cleared  in  September 
Seven  cleared  in  October — 4  of  those  in 
the  final  week. 

Stop-gap  continuing  resolutions  are 
not  the  most  efficient  arrangement  under 
which  to  operate  the  Government.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  lost  motion  and 
uncertainty  and  hesitation  wh°n  the  bills 
drag  out.  Officials  cannot  plan  ahead  ef- 
ficiently.   It  is  an  uneconomic  situation. 

Adjournment  has  not  come  before  Sep- 
tember in  the  last  8  years,  nor  earlier 
than  October  in  the  last  5  years.  We 
have  previously  urged  that  study  be  given 
to  the  desirability  of  changing  the  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  year  to  a  calendar  year 
basis. 

M:-.  Speaker,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
work  out  a  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  reporting  the  bills  in  the  next 
session. 

I  am  inserting  for  those  who  may  be 
interested,  as  ready  reference,  the  vari- 
ous reporting  and  passage  dates  for  the 
12  itgular  appropriation  biUs. 
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Bffl 


Inti  lior _  _ 

TiiMsiir.v   I'o^t  OlVn-c 

Agriculuire 

I.aboi-IIKW _ 

IndiiH'iidcnt  ollires 

l>i,^lrict  of  ('i)hiuiliia 

Slate,  Ju^liul'.  (■ominncf. 

Dclciise 

PuMic  works -- 

l>"gi-|at  i  ve 

Foiiii!n  ;issi>I:ince. 

Military  coustioittion 


Reixirt- 

ini;  KiiKiit- 
scliodulo.l     ed  to 

iMiir.  1,5.  I  House 

i9oe 


:iiid  judiciary. 


Mar.  31 

'  Apr.     4 

I  Apr.   21 

I  Ai>r.   2'i 

Muy     .') 

May    12 

'  Muy    ly 

May    2ii 

'  Juno     2 

-do 

June     9 
Juno  Hi 


Marr 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
Sept. 
Pept. 
June 
Sept. 
June 
Sept. 
Sci.t. 


1'as.scd 
lIou.se 


Apr.     6 

-do-... 

Apr.   2B 

May      5 

May  10 
Seiit.  13 
30  ;  Oct.  4 
24  I  July  20 s 
15  I  Sept.  21 
3  I  June  7 
111  Sept.  20 
W     Sept.  14 


I    Final 
P:is,si'd     concres- 
Senate    '    sional 
action  • 


Mav  12 
Mav 

Julv 
Sciit.  2^ 


M,v  If) 
23  Jiiiir  rs 
l.<  *  Aiip,  i4 


Aui-' 
Oct.  11' 
Oct.  14 
Aup.  IS 
Oct 


0^'^.  21 

A  up,  24 

I  let.  I« 

Oct.  211 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  12 


July  2H  1  Aug.  19 
Oct.  J  :  Oct.  7 
Oct.    10     Oct.    17 


'  .\diniininu'nt  day  wn«  Oct.  22. 

■  Scheduled  for  lliiuse  Iluor  action  June  2>>.  IkU  divclo] 

Note.— Supiilemcntal  bill,  forwhich  no  rciKrnitiL'  d.ile 

ADMINISTRATIVE     BUDGET     PERFORMANCE,     FISCAL 
YEAR  1966 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  session  began 
the  Government  was  then  operating  un- 
der the  1966  budget  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  in  the  previous  session. 
The  new  budget  from  the  President  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session,  for  fiscal 
1967,  contained  not  only  some  supple- 
mentary proposals  for  fiscal  1966;  it  re- 
flected an  updating  of  the  then  cuirent 
outlook  for  budget  operations  for  fiscal 
year,  which  has  since  closed  out.  Thus 
it  is  pertinent  to  briefly  summarize  the 
fiscal  1966  administrative  budget  re- 
sults. 

The  1966  budget,  when  first  submitted 
in  January  of  1965,  was  in  the  red  by 
$5.3  billion.  Of  course,  all  budgets  are 
tentative,  subject  to  constant  change. 
They  rest  on  many  assumptions  and  con- 
tingencies. Dealing  with  the  future,  they 
necessarily  involve  many  uncertainties. 

The  updating  of  the  1966  budget  last 
January— a  year  after  the  first  submis- 
sion, and  after  Congress  had  acted  on 


nicnf.-:  I'.n  rludcd  it. 

\v,is  sell.  dill,  d,  iF  ii.ji  livtcd  .it  cleared  on  Oct.  22). 

it — revised  the  deficit  outlook  to  $6.4  bil- 
lion. Revenues  were  up  several  billion, 
but  expenditures,  especially  war  costs[ 
were  up  even  more. 

But  the  preliminarily  final  results  re- 
ported by  the  Treasury  sometime  back 
show  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
earlier  published  outlook.  They  were 
gratifying  in  that  they  showed  'a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  earlier  def- 
icit projection— the  $6.4  billion  ad- 
ministrative budget  deficit  figure  of  last 
January  was  reduced  by  some  $4.1  bil- 
lion, down  to  $2.3  billion.  Revenues  were 
up  $4.6  billion.  Expenditures  were  up  by 
$0.5  billion;  importantly,  nondefense 
spending  was  down  $0.6  billion  from  the 
January  figure.  But  defense  spending 
was  up  by  $1.1  billion. 

The  President  and  his  associates 
labored  long  and  hard  and  submitted 
what  they  considered  a  very  tight  budg- 
et. Holding  expenditures  $600  million 
below  that  In  nondefense  areas  un- 
doubtedly required  continuous  watch- 
fulness.   The  $106.9  billion  adminlstra- 
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tive  spending  in  fiscal  1966  was  about  15 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product — 
the  same  proportion,  approximately,  as 
in  1965.  One  has  to  go  back  15  or  16 
years,  to  a  period  before  the  Korean  war 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  nature 
and  size  of  national  defense  programs. 
to  find  a  smaller  budget  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

In  each  year  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, the  administrative  budget  def- 
icit has  been  reduced  below  the  prior 

year: 

Millions 

Actual  deficit,   fiscal   1964 $8,226 

Actual  deficit,  fiscal   1965 3,435 

Actual    deficit,    fiscal    1966 2  286 

Original  estimate  of  deficit  for  1967; 
subject  of  course  to  possible  con- 
siderable   change 1.847 

Administrative  budget  results  have 
been  better  than  those  for  fiscal  1966 
only  4  times  in  the  past  16  years. 

Each  year  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion the  final  results  show  a  smaller  de- 
ficit than  earlier  predicted.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  had  to  gear  up  to  fight  a 
major  conflict  in  Vietnam.  And  a  host 
of  new  civilian  programs  have  also  been 
undertaken.  Lowering  the  budget  deficit 
In  the  face  of  these  facts  is  noteworthy 
and  was  made  possible  in  large  measure 
by  the  unprecedented  national  economic 
boom  of  these  last  few  years. 

The  President  is  continuing  his  search 
for  ways  to  save  money  and  to  hold  ex- 
penditures to  a  minimum.  He  outlined 
his  current  program  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of  September  8  on  the  inflation 
situation.  He  has  directed  a  number  of 
surveys  and  inaugurated  a  number  of 
policies  to  this  end.  He  is  having  the 
whole  range  of  programs  studied  to  see 
where  changed  and  changing  circum- 
stances make  it  possible  to  stretch  out, 
delay,  and  withhold  expenditures  of 
fimds  already  appropriated.  This  is  a 
perfectly  proper  and  wise  course  under 
the  right  circumstances.  The  law  au- 
thorizes it.  Common  prudence  justifies 
It.  The  necessities  of  war  and  the 
dangers  of  Inflation  demand  it. 

THE    KATIONAL    DEBT PAT-AS-WE-GO 

Mr.  Speaker,  commendable  as  these 
eHorts  are  to  bring  about  a  balance  in 


the  budget.s.  the  Trea.suiT  nonetheless 
has  had  a  shortfall  of  revenues.  Income 
was  insufficient  to  pay  as  we  go. 

One  of  the  most  striking  signs  of 
national  attitudes  over  the  last  36  years 
or  so  is  the  decline  in  national  .self -disci- 
pline and  restraint  as  manifested  by  a 
rather  per.sistent  unwillingne.ss  to  keep 
our  out'-;o  within  our  income  in  times  of 
unmatched  national  affluence.  The 
budget  was  out  of  balance  in  30  of  the 
last  36  years,  through  depression,  war, 
peace,  recession,  and  prasperily.  The 
flood  of  Treasury  revenues  from  our  un- 
paralleled national  prosperity  over  the 
la.st  several  years  ha.s  not  kept  up  with 
the  mountinc  exponditure.s  flowing  from 
ever-increasing  appropriations  voted  by 
a  maiority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  And  thus  the  national 
debt  necessarily  climbs  when  we  borrow 
the  money  to  cover  the  difference. 

Appropriations  at  the  se.s.sion  just  con- 
cluded are  more  than  double  what  they 
were  in  1957,  le.ss  than  10  years  ago. 
More  was  appropriated  for  national  de- 
fense alone  in  the  .se.ssion  just  closed 
than  was  appropriated  for  all  the  objects 
of  sovernment  11  yeai's  ago.  in  1955. 
While  of  course  the  buyintr  power  of  the 
dollar  involved  differ  vastly,  in  only  one 
year  in  our  national  history — and  that 
was  the  war  year  of  1943 — have  our  na- 
tional appropriations  exceeded  those  of 
this  session — and  then  only  by  .some  $3 
billion. 

A  pay-as-we-^o  policy  "has  fallen  by 
the  wayside  as  we  have  nationally  tended 
to  relax  our  standards  in  distinguishing 
between  our  needs  and  our  wants.  We 
are  to  some  extent  an  undiscipUned 
people. 

In  the  se.ssion  just  concluded,  and  even 
more  .so  last  year.  Congress  not  only 
adopted  many  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams; it  even  outdid  the  President  in 
some  respects  by  going  further  than  he 
recommended  on  a  number  of  proposals. 
At  times,  we  galloped  when  we  should 
have  walked  or  stood  still.  That  applies 
to  the  President  and  it  also  applies  to 
Congress, 

Congress  did,  I  believe,  modify  evei-y 
major  piece  of  legislation  requested  by 
the  President,  and  balked  on  a  number  of 


them.  But  a  heavy  load  of  laws  was 
added  to  the  statute  books.  And  the 
seedbeds  of  large  and  growing  spending 
programs  were  sown. 

.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  we  are  suf- 
fering from  some  legislative  indigestion; 
from  spending  beyond  our  income;  and 
from  too  much  inflation.  And  in  further 
consequence,  we  face  the  possibility  of  a 
Federal  tax  increase  next  year. 

Expenditures  for  the  war  in  Vietnam 
will  continue  to  mount  upward,  and  ex- 
penditures for  domestic  purposes  are 
mounting.  Government  revenues  are 
going  up,  too,  but  unfortunately  the  in- 
crease in  revenues  is  disproportionate  to 
the  increase  in  spending  and  will  prob- 
ably not  be  sufficient  to  achieve  a  pay- 
as-we-go  basis. 

In  World  War  n.  Federal  budget 
spending  equaled  about  47  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product — GNP.  In  the 
Korean  war  period,  it  was  around  20  per- 
cent. Today,  it  is  down  to  about  15 
percent.  I  am  speaking  of  the  admin- 
istrative budget  totals  of  spending. 

In  World  War  II,  war  costs  took 
roughly  41  percent  of  the  GNP.  In  the 
Korean  war  it  was  around  13  percent  or 
so.    Today,  it  is  only  about  8  percent. 

We  can  pay  as  we  go,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment we  cannot  at  this  time  defend  a 
policy  which  does  less.  Inflation  is  tak- 
ing a  bite  out  of  all  of  our  incomes  and 
it  threatens  to  take  more.  In  a  sense, 
inflation  is  nothing  but  a  tax — and  a 
most  dangerous  tax  at  that.  A  tax  levied 
by  the  Government  to  slow  down  infla- 
tion and  prevent  our  Government  from 
going  into  a  deep  deficit  is  far  preferable. 
No  administration  can  afford  to  permit 
runaway  inflation. 

Every  possible  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  President  and  Congress  to  hold 
the  line  on  spending.  Then,  next  year, 
if  we  are  still  confronted  with  going  in 
the  red  by  a  considerable  sum,  in  my 
judgment  it  may  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  tax  increase  as  the  best  approach 
to  a  very  difflcult  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  certain  tabula- 
tions in  support  and  in  elaboration  of 
these  points: 


SuiK/iiar'j  of  I'lirtrt  iiti.l  (juaranleed  debt  on  .'it/nifimni  dales 
|H;i*<l  iiKin  stiitciTieiit  otthf  public  (ielit  iujIiIi^Ih.".!  monthly:  cousc'iucMlly  all  figiinv-  ;iro  .■;t,ili'.l  ;i>  cf  llio  cii'l  of  a  iiioiitli] 


Date 


Mar.  >1,1917 
Auc.  31,1919 
Dec.  31,1930 


C!as.'*ific:^tioii 


Prewar  debt 

Highest  war  debt 

Ix>west  postwar  debt . 


WORLD  WA«  I 


WORLD  WA«  n 

Debt  preceding  defense  program 

Pte-Pearl  Harbor  debt --- 

Highest  war  debt - 

Debt  at  end  of  year  in  which  hostilities  coa^d . 
Lowest  postwar  debt' 


Jane  30,1940 
Not.  30, 1941 
Feb.  28,1940 
Jane  30, 194« 
Apr.  30.1M9 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table, 


Total  debt  (iiicludii*  iiiterpst-l.puriuRilflpt,  iiuiture'i  licl.t  un  wliiih  ii.tfrest 
has  ei'a.<f'i,  iiii'l  'iebt  beuriii^!  no  intcri'.st) 

(lOm^ral  fund 

Direct  debt 

(uross) 

Guaranteed 
debt  ' ' 

Tot.il  (liiPi.'t  .iiiii 
CUiiiantoeci  tli'ht 

I'cr  C-ii>ita  ' 

lialjncc  ' 

$1,282,044,346.28 
26.  59«.  701. 648. 01 
W,02t),(»7,087.07 

4J.%7.  ,wi.ii.r,fi« 

55.  il3y.  ^\'i.  '.t*.  '.'H 
279,  21.1,  y'\  ■*97,  10 
■.'69,  4-22.  (rtty.  173.  2«1 
251,530,468.254.82 

$1.2s2.(>44,34r,,28 
26.  .Vjn,  701.M8.  (11 
16,  0-26,  087,  OW,  07 

48,496.601.692.96 

01.363,867,932.26 

279,  764,  369,  348.  29 

269.  898.  4S4, 032,  ,^6 

251,553,319,739,98 

$12.36 
2.50. 18 
1'29.  66 

367.  08 

'.,.».  47 
1,9H9.75 
l.',)08.  79 
l,ti90,29 

$74,21fi,4fi0,05 
1,118.109,534,76 

3(x;,  ma,  319, 56 

$,i,  ■<2'l  070,  655.  28 

e,  :t24.  04H,  005.  28 

5.^),  Sin,  451,  19 

476,  3H4.  H,W,  30 

2-2, 851,  485,  16 

1,890,743,141,34 

2,  319,  496,  021. 87 

2,5,  960, 900,  919.  30 

14,237,883,295.31 

3,995,156,916.79 
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Summary  of  direct  and  guaranteed  debt  on  significant  da/cs— Continued 
[Basfd  upon  .stutpmeut  of  the  public  debt  publl.^hed  monthly;  cnnse(iuontl.v  all  figures  are  Et«ted  ns  of  the  end  of  a  monlli] 


Ii.oo 


I'lussificatiou 


SISCE   K0KE.4 


Total  debt  '  iiU'ludiiiR  iiitPrpst-brarinR  dobt,  malun-d  ,icl.t  on  wldch  iiileresl 
lia,-;  coa.-:('d,  and  debt  hearnig  no  iiilcrcstj 


Direct  dobi 

(gro.<.v) 


(Hiarantrtil 
dol)t  1  i 


luia  *i,  19.V)  ^  Drbt  at  limp  nf  ojicning  of  hostilities  in  Koiea  (Iiostiluips  ' 

began  June  24,  HtX) _ _ '$2,17,  3,"7, 3,'.j,  3,'.l  04 

;;:----;■;■,-:-.- I ' 267] 391  ^l.w!  979^65 

llipbest  debt  ' _ _ ,  326,888,40.5,229.41 

Debt  a  year  Hfio _ J  31s,  901,  398  009  <r 

Debt  last  luoiilb __..i  324,  748,  022.  8»5  87 

-- - I  326,  888,  405,  ■229.  41 


liee,  31,19,52 
(let,  3I,19()« 
Oct,  31,1965 
Sept.  .30,  IWiC 


(Ht.    31,lUik;  I   Debt  tills  luoilll 

i 


Total  dire<-t  anil 
iruarauleed  debt 


Per  capita  ' 


Oenonil  fund 
balancp  ' 


519,  ,5(13,  0.«,  97  .<2.57,  376.  N.'..",  3S5  HI 

r^i.  969,  565,  31  I  267,  445, 125,  ,544  96 

498,  127,  0,50.  l«  327,  386,  5,32,  279  41 

4<»2,  784, 100  00  319,  3<M,  1K2  109  frj 

:*n.  993,  :m.  00  325, 2,50, 016,  3m  k 

498. 1 27,  0,50,  00  327,  38<i,  .532,  279  41 


$1,696  74 
1.687.80 
'  l,6,'i6,  85 
'  1.634  Ifl 
•  1 ,  649.  1 5 
•1,6,56,8.5 


$5,  51 7,  Os7,  cm  65 
6, 064,  343,  775,  84 
6,  416,  594,081  20 

5,  785,  ,523,  897  22 
8.610,45,5,369  18 
6,416,594,0^1.20 


1  l)(X>,«  ndt  include  ,seeuritie,«  owned  by  tlie  Treasury. 

■  Ineluiles  outstanding  matured  principal  of  guaranteed  debt  of  T.S,  Odveriinieni 
agencies  fur  wliicli  easli  to  make  p.iynient  is  held  by  the  Treasury  cjf  the  l"'iitc<i  <iu,^ 
In  tlie  general  fund  balance. 

'  Hased  upon  estimates  of  the  nureau  of  the  rensu.'). 

*  Represents  the  lowest  point  of  llie  debt  at  the  end  of  anv  niimili  following  WcjrM 
V,  ar  II.  1  he  lowest  point  of  the  debt  on  any  day  following  that  war  WiKs  on  June  27 
1949,  when  the  debt  was  as  follows: 


Kireet  debt  (gro.ss) 

(iuar.mtecd  debt  of  U..'',  liovernment  agencies. 


-  -  $251,  245,  8sft,  0.59,  fi2 
23.876,001,12 


ltepres.'nts  tlie  hlgliest  point  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  anv  month.    The  hlgliest 
iinl  of  the  debt  011  ;uiy  day  was  on  Oct.  2.8,  1966,  when  the  debt  was  as  follows;        ' 

Direct  debt  (grossl $3^7  997  ''4''' 352.  59 

(JUii-anteed  debt  of  I'. S.  (ioveriiininl  agencies.   .     '   ""''      "' 49>s  12h' luj  00 

Total  (iirect  and  guaranteei  debt  ihicludes  $266,214  • 
343,(13  not  subject  lostalulory  hmitaiicini. .'...'...'.    32'<,  4',)5, 371 1,  4,-,.'  m) 
siiiijiTi  to  fvi-ion, 
Kcvisi'd. 


Total  direct  and  guaranteed-debt 2.-/1,  209,  76.5,  im.  14 

Federal,  State,  and  local  debt,  on  a  ii<  r  ruii'iin  hu.sis.  !t(l,,t<  d  ji.tcii  y,  ms 


I'er  capita 


rercent  distribution 


Groii'  debt: 

1940 

1946.... 
19.50.... 
19.53.... 

1(«10 

1961.... 
1962.... 

19t>3 

1904  '.., 


Ti]|al 


$479 
2.037 
1,861 
1.896 
1.979 
1,988 
2,041 
2,08,5 
2,117 


Federal 


$3'2<i 
1,924 
l,7(r2  I 
1,6,82 
I,. 591 
1.579 
1,604 
1,622 
1,629 


Plate 


$27 

17 

35 

49 

103 

109 

IIS 

123 

131 


Local 


$127 
97 
125 
164 
286 
301 
319 
341 
357 


Tolal 


Fed  e  ml 


State 


Ix>cal 


100 
100 
100 
100 
KXJ 
I(X) 
100 
100 
100 


67.  9 
94  4 

91.4 

H,*",  7 


80  4 
79,4 
78  0 
77,8 
76.9 


.5.7 
.8 
1.9 
2  6 
5.2 
,5,5 
5  8 
.5.9 


26  4 
4  8 


1  Data  for  1»A  estimated  by  Tax  Foundation. 
N'fiTE.— Tux  reccijits  d.ita  include  insurance  taxes. 


^:ou^cc:  Tax  Foundation  "Facts  and  Figures,"  I3ih  ciitiMU. 


Adininixlrtiliit  hudyrl  talult  and  pnhh'c  dthi,  Ifl.lO^e 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


1930... 
1931 .. . 
1932... 
1933... 
1934... 
1935... 
1936... 
1937... 

1938  .. 

1939  .. 
1940... 
1941... 
1942... 
1943... 
1944... 
1945... 
1946... 
1947... 
1948... 


Administrative  budget 


Rpceipta 


4,068 

3,116 

1,924 

1,997 

3,015 

3,706 

3,997 

4,956 

,5,588 

4,979 

5,137 

7,096 

12,  ,547 

21,947 

43,563 

44,362 

39,650 

39,  677 

41,375 


Expend- 
itures 


3,320 

3,577 

4,  6,59 

4,598 

6,645 

6,497 

8,422 

7,733 

6,76.5 

8,841 

9,055 

13, 255 

34.037 

79,368 

94,986 

98,303 

60,326 

38,923 

32, 955 


Surplus 

(+)  or 

deficit  (-) 


Public 
debt  at 
end  of 
year  ' 


Fiscal  year 


Administralivc  budget 


+738 

-462 

-2,  735 

-2,  602 

-3,630 

-2,  791 

-4,425 

-2.777 

-1,177 

-3.  862 

-3,918 

-6, 1.59 

-21,490 

-57.  420 

-51,423 

-,53,  941 

-20,  676 

+7,54 

+8,419 


16.185 

10,  801 

19,  487 

22.  539 

27.  734 

32. 824 

38,497 

41,089 

42,  018 

45,  890 

48,497 

65,332 

76,991 

140,796 

202, 626 

259. 115 

269,  898 

258,  376 

262,366 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
19,53 
19,54 
1955 
19,56 
1967 
19,58. 
1959. 
196C 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 


Receipts 


87,663 
36,  422 
47,480 
61,287 
64,671 
64,420 
60,209 
67,850 
70,  562 
68,550 
67,  915 
77,763 
77,669 
81,409 
8r,,  376 
89,459 
93,072 
104,631 


Exijpnd- 
Itures 


39,  474 
39,  544 
43,  970 

65.  303 
74, 120 
67,  ,537 
64,389 

66,  224 
68,966 
71,369 
80,342 
76,539 
81,616 
87,787 
82,642 
97,684 
96,507 

106,917 


'Includes  OoTemmcnt  enterprise  debt  guaranteed  by  the  U,S,  Treasury. 

NoTK,— The  change  in  the  public  debt  from  year  to  year  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
as  the  adminlslrntive  budget  surplus  or  deficit.    It  reflects  also  changes  in  the  Oovern- 


Purplus 

(  +  1  or 

deficit  (-1 


Public 
debt  at 
end  of 

year  ' 


-1,811 
-3.  122 
+3,  ,510 
-4,017 
-9,449 
-3,117 
-4.180 
+  1,626 
+  1,596 
-2.819 
-12,427 
+  1,224 
-3.8,56 
-6, 378 
— 6,2«6 
-8,  226 
-3,435 
-2,286 


2,52,  798 
2.'7,  377 
2,55,  251 
2.59, 151 
2»i6, 123 
271,341 
274,418 
272,  825 
270,  634 
276,  444 
284,817 
286,  471 
289,211 
298,645 
306.460 
312,  ,526 
317.864 
319,907 


nient's  cash  on  hand,  and  the  use  of  corporate  debt  and  Investment  Iranisactlons  bv 
certain  Oovernmoat  enterprises. 

Source:  The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Govemmoat,  1967. 
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Dejense  and  nondefmse  net.  budget  a p.iidllures  for  fiscal  years  lOoJ-67—Adminhlralive  budyri  expendiluns 

[Dollar  amounts  In  mllUonsl 


Fiscal  yew 


l!*o3  actual  (Korean  wa*  year). 

1954  actual 

1S>55  actual - - 

1956  actual - 

1987  actual 

1988  actual 

1980  actual — 

1960  actual - 

1961  actual... - 

1963  actual - 

igeSactuaL 

1964  actual - 

1966  actual 

1966  actual.- - 


Xjlional  (Icfi-n.-^  funLtiuns 


Ottier  th.m  nution:il  dofcii«e 


Aiiount 


f -n  442 
4'>.  ■i'«(i 
4li,  ii'JS 
411.  -.'3 
4.!.  :«a 

44.  SM 
4t.,  t<)l 

45.  liHl 
47.404 
51. 1113 
5-'.  T.W 
^i.  Wl 
nil.  IMS 
.■|7.  fi.'rj 


As  pcroont 

of  iiudpet 

totals 


68.1 
tW.6 
63.2 
61.5 
62.9 
f.2. 0 
57.9 
59.7 
58.3 
.58.2 
56.9 
55.5 
52.0 
53.9 


As  pen-ent 
of  UN  I' 


14.1 

13.0 

10  7 

111,  (1 

li>.  1 

10.0 

9.9 

9.3 

9.4 

9.4 

9.2 

H.9 

7.8 

8.1 


Amount 


$23. firs 
•-'11,  5.51 
23.694 
25,  .501 
2,S.  !m 
27,  135 

33,  H51 
30.848 

34,  (Wl 
3fi,  684 
3y,H87 
43,503 
46,344 
49,265 


Aa  percent 

of  budsel 

tot  .Us 


31.9 
30  4 
3fi.  8 
.18  5 
37.  1  1 
3h.  (I 
42.  1  1 
40  3 
41.7 
41,8 
43  1 
44.5 
4».  0 
46.1 


rcn«e 

.\s  iH>rocnt 

fi  f. 

1.  3 
ft.  2 
5.9 

e.2 

7.2 
6.2 
6.7 

6.  ^ 

7,  0 

7. 1 
7.1 

Total  net  Ijiidsct  expend- 
itua'S 


«.  y  ! 


Total 


$74,120 

i;r.  .5;i: 

ti4,389 
ti«.  224 
t)8.9t>6 
71.3t>9 
80,342 
76,  ,539 
81,51.5 
87,  787 
!I2,  042 
97,684 
96.  .507 
ll»i,917 


Percent  of 
GNl* 


20.7 
18.7 
17.0 
HI.  2 
10.  0 
16.2 
17.1 
15.  S 
lO.  1 
10.  2 
10.  2 

10.  a 

14.9 
15.0 


ST7MMART    OF   THE     1  3    .5PPR0PpIATION    BIU,S    OF  THE    3ESSIOK 

Finally  Mr  Speaker  I  append  a  table  showing  the  individual  appropriation  bills  of  the  .session,  with  the  total  of  apro- 
prlaUons  in' them  at  the  House.  Senate,  and  conference  agreement  stages,  in  comparison  with  the  President's  budget  requests 
for  appropriations  considered  in  connection  with  them: 


Summarij  of  en  lien  on  budijcl  csltmuUs  in  appropriation  bills,  SjlK  Comj.,  2d  sess. 

uluMis  '  under 
appropriation 


(Dots  not  Includ*  any  back-door  approju-iatioi...  or  ii,riu..i.eul  appropriations'  under  previous  Ugu,Utiun.    DoCi  in.luk-  ina^iolte  appropriul ion;:  cirrird   in  annual 

uriiirnnriutioll  uIIIn] 


BILia  TOE  FISCAL  1967 

Interior  ..- - 

Loan  authorization 

Treasury-I'ost  Office - - 

Agriculture- - 

Loan  authoriratlou- 

Labor-UEW - 

Independent  olliccs 

Legislative - - - 

Defense.-.  - - - 

District  of  Columbia; 

Federal  funds - 

Loan  authorization 

Military  con,struct  ion 

ForelRD  aasLstanco 

Public  works - - 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  thejudlciary 

Supplemental 

SuMotal,l967bm3 

SL?PIXMKNTAL3  fOK  nX\l    1906 

Pefen.se  supplemental  (Vietnam) 

3d  supplemental - 


Uudiret  estimates 
to  lliiusc 


TasscJ  IIou£C 


liudECt  estinnto-! 


Subtotal,  1966  bills 

ClMVUiTIVI  lOTAi.  FOR  TBI  3ES.SI0X 


HouM. 
Senate..  . 
Enacted. . . 


51,  ilj-.i.  960,800 

.ti,  ooaooo) 

7.  J 40.  720.  OIK) 

7. 1'-J.  *''3».  OOO 

(7 If-'.  101.1.  CXI: 

10.  <l8;j,  184.500  I 

14.31!*.  oil.  .1)1  ! 

173.  793.  .5:s  I 

57,  fM.  353,  OOO 

.^(  .!y4,  (■««'  1 

_''',  --^^,  OHO'  1 

1.  114,947,000  I 
3. ''I'.  0S)5.  0<ii| 
4.  li'.7,  1173. 1100 

2.  5WH.  )i38,  50<l 
5. 122,  760,  029 


114,842.168,098 


$1.  S5,  ifio.  -.no 

1 26.  U<»  1. 1 « « •  I 
7.  210, 177,  135 
ii,  ^76,  027,  000 
l^52,  000,  000' 
1".  573,  272.  5(KI 
14.017.  ^yy.  000 
172.  146,  3.!3 
58,616,445,1)00 

52,  394.  000 
(23,  0(»1,  0(X» 

1.  109,340.000 

3.  '.'4.048,800 

4.  1 10, 932.  000 

2,  .i' .4.  008.  600 
4.  yitf,  076,929 


114.8.30.336,797 


$1,340,200,500 

(26.  UUU,000) 

7,  246. 720.  OOO 

7,  022. 938,  000 

(702,100,000) 

10.083,184.500 

14,329,863.291 

214,  749,  763 

57,  l'*A.  353,  0(,')J 

.53.  304.  Oi1fl 
(3,8.  225,  OOO  I 

1,  114,947.000 

3,  945,  U95,  000 

4,  167,  ir73,  000 

2,  6,(4.  4*5,  OOO 

5,  191,413,629 


1 1 5.  008.  .396,  683 


ra.-M-'J  ?vi 


Sl.329.7:i5,  ruT) 

(26,  Oi.R),  000) 

7.  210,  049,  135 

7,  Ot;4,  343.  300 

(932,  000.  000  > 

10, 173.309,  50(J 

14.  118,607,  000 

214,418,213 

>■;.  189,  872,  000 


,53,  394,  000 
(37.527.500, 
9M).  51'*,  OOf.! 
493,  473.  500 
139.244.000 
350.941.000 
U96,  :138.  579 


El.,i"trd 


$1,321,615,800 

I  2li,  000,  000) 

7,  196,429,  135 

6.  994.  .500,  150 

(U32,  000.  (MXh 

10,  4i.i3,  244,  50O 

14,  06.5,851.000 

214.46.3,913 

,58,  067, 472,  000 

.53.  394.  000 

(37,  52.5.500, 
!I7'.I,  570,000 

3.  403,  473,  50(J 

4.  134,511.000 
2.  347.  ^2^i.  (.IK) 

5.  025,  2)>4,  .579 


1 1 4.  720.  263.  827     -'  1 1 4, 357,  7(»'),  1 


Inoroiise  (f )  or 
decrease  (— ), 
latest  .stnpe  of 

ai'tinii  coinp;iri'd 
to  budget 


-$18,644,700 

"""-.5f),  290,  805' 

—  28,347,  850 

(•-2.'9, 900,  00(0 

+380,  060,  000 

-204,012,291 

-28,5,  850 

-<-40.3, 119,  000 


(  -697,  500) 
-135,377,000 
-451,021,500 
-32,  562,  000 
-286,578.400 
-166.149.050 


-0.50,  690,  506 


1.3.13.5.719.000 
2,813.552,168 


15. 949,  271, 168 


130,  T»l.  440. 166 


l.r  13.5.719,000 
2.  564.  872.  568 


15,700,591,568 


130.530,928,365 


13.135.719,000 
3,  020,  SIO,  903 


16,1.56.529,903 


131.164, ',)26,  586 
131,104.928.586 


13.  13.-.  719.  000 
2.  81)1,  220,  1.103 


15,  936,945,  (Ml,) 


13.  1.3,5.  71  D.CK'iO 
2,  7N-V,  143,303 


15.  ()J3.  S02.  303 


130.  657.  -JOS.  8;!0 


5  iM\  JSl,  568.  480 


■  232,  667,  600 


-232,607,600 


-260,511.801 
-.507.717,7,56 
-883,  S.*,  106 


>  Permanent  appropriations  wore  UntaUvely  C'tiniatcd  In  Jmuarj-  budget  at  about 
$13,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1967. 


» Includes  $875,000,000  for  fiscal  1*W  fgnnl- 
renewal;. 


tor  ni  !.!<  (ransiioitaUon  and  urban 


Hob.  a.  Willu  RobcrtMa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
native  Hoosier  and  proudly  retain  my 
permanent  and  legal  residence  in  In- 
diana. Yet,  while  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  have  a  home  in  Fairfax  County. 
Va. 

One  of  the  Joys  of  living  there  has  been 
being  "represented"  by  the  able  senior 


I  t 


Senator  from  Virginia.  A.  Willis  Rob- 
ertson, wlio  is  soon  to  retire. 

Further,  my  Senate  assignments  have 
brought  me  in  close  touch  with  this  Vir- 
ginia t;entlenian  wlio.se  keen  insight  into 
ramifications  of  bankinc:  and  currency 
matters  and  many  others  has  been  of 
great  help  to  u.s  all.  A.  Willis  Robmt- 
soN  moved  quietly  and  efficiently  among 
us.  tendinij  to  his  work,  taking  time  to 
help  his  colleagues,  and  always  speaking 
with  authority  and  sincerity. 

Senator  Willis  Robertson  is  a  Chris- 
tian who  believes  in  his  religion,  who 
practices  its  teachings,  who  knows  the 
Bible  in  ever>'  way. 

I  am  proud  that  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  Senator  Robertson 


and  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  in  this  distinguished 
body.  He  will  be  remembered  here  as 
he  enjoys  the  leisure  of  life  in  the  Old 
Dominion — and  we  shall  miss  hlra 
greatly. 

Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22, 1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
for  24  years  Ijndley  Beckworth  has 
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served  his  country,  and  the  State  of 
Texas,  with  honor  and  distinction.  His 
services  will  be  missed  by  this  body,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  His  work  on  these 
committees  was  invaluable  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  this  House  has  produced  a 
record  of  which  he  should  be  very  proud. 

As  a  member  of  the  Texas  delegation, 
Lindley  Beckworth  will  be  most  sorely 
missed,  not  only  as  an  able  and  effective 
legislator,  but  as  a  good  friend. 

On  both  sides  of  the  aisle  Lindley 
Beckworth  commanded  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues.  His  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  our  Nation  and  his  labors  in  be- 
half of  all  Americans  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  those  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  work  with  the  gentleman. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
good  luck,  and  happiness  to  my  friend 
Lindley  Beckworth.  Though  his  serv- 
ice in  this  body  is  ending.  I  know  his 
Interest  In  the  affairs  of  our  country  and 
in  the  State  of  Texas  will  not  be  lessened. 


Universal  Education  for  4- Year-Olds? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
90th  Congress  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  much  discussion  over  proposals  to 
incorporate  into  the  traditional  school 
pattern  educational  services  for  pre- 
school children. 

It  is  an  area  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  materials  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  National 
Education  Association  Journal  entitled 
"Universal  Education  for  4-Year-Olds?" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
I  am.  of  course,  very  pleased  that  the 
case  for  taking  this  educational  advance 
has  been  well  presented  by  Jean  Spauld- 
ing,  a  general  consultant  to  the  Oregon 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  I 
commend  the  discussion  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folio ws: 

Education  for  4-Year-Olds? — I  Favor  It 
(By  Jean  Spaulding.  general  consultant,  pre- 
school, primary  specialist,  Stat*  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Salem.  Oregon;  a  for- 
mer teacher  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
school ) 

Universal  opportunity  for  early  childhood 
education?     Of  course! 

Research  has  demon.strated  that  guided 
experiences  developed  around  the  interests 
and  abilities  of  a  young  child  enrich  his  un- 
derstanding of  himself  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.  In  this  lies  the  greatest  sig- 
nlflcance  of  early  childhood  education.  A 
four-  or  flve-year-old  Is  happier  as  a  four- 
or  flve-year-old  because  of  this  understand- 
ing. What  happens  as  he  develops  this  un- 
derstanding, moreover,  may  affect  all  the 
years  a  child  will  live,  for  under  the  right 
circumstances,  four-  and  five-year-olds  can 


culUvate  attitudes  and  develop  skills  which 
will  help  them  throughout  life. 

Despite  private  schools  available  to  the 
affluent  and  the  new  programs  and  projects 
of  the  Head  Start  variety  available  to  the 
poor,  the  great  bulk  of  four-  and  five-olds 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  get  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  the  years  when  they  are 
four  and  five.  Almost  every  child  at  this  age 
needs  to  have  certain  experiences  that  an 
organized  program  Is  best  equipped  to  offer 
Important  as  family  life  Is.  few  famiUes  can 
give  a  child  formal  and  Informal  group  ex- 
periences that  have  the  wide  variety  and 
depth  of  those  offered  by  a  well-developed 
early  school  program. 

All  children  need  to  relate  to  others — both 
children  and  adults — who  are  outside  the 
regular  pattern  of  family  life.  In  a  school 
setting,  a  girl  who  dawdles  at  home  will  learn 
to  speed  up  her  work  tempo  so  that  the 
others  won't  have  to  wait;  an  only  child  will 
learn  about  the  need  to  take  turns  in  play- 
ing with  an  Intriguing  new  fire  truck.  These 
children  will  be  learning  to  work  with  others. 
This  social  skill  and  others  like  it  are  needed 
In  every  facet  of  life. 

The  moment  to  nurture  creative  thinking 
and  to  stimulate  curiosity  comes  early  in  a 
child's  life.  One  day  a  little  girl  notices  a 
rainbow  where  the  sun  strikes  the  fishbowl. 
"What  makes  the  rainbow?"  she  wonders. 
The  teacher  points  to  the  glass  wind  chimes, 
where  more  color  sparkles.  The  girl  ponders! 
Soon  she  notices  the  same  colors  In  soap 
bubbles  when  she  washes  her  hands.  'Why?" 
Now  she  Is  ready  for  the  teacher  to  read  from 
the  book  that  will  help  answer  her  questions. 
The  child  doesn't  know  that  she  Is  learning 
simple  research  skills,  using  Inquiry  tech- 
niques, or  studying  general  science,  but  she 
is.  She  is  developing  the  kind  of  curiosity 
that  she  will  need  as  she  pursues  education 
all  through  her  life. 

When  children  in  a  class  examine  a  new 
rock  or  a  strange  flower  added  to  their  col- 
lections—or when  they  have  an  experience 
like  pressing  the  buttons  on  an  adding  ma- 
chine that  really  works — they  develop  ob- 
servation skill  and  the  ability  to  look  for 
detail. 

Education  for  all  our  fours  and  fives  will 
take  us  a  step  toward  the  educational  goal  of ' 
promoting  each  cihld's  development  to  the 
fullest  potential.  When  parents  and  teach- 
ers work  together  as  a  t€am.  eariv  childhood 
education  can  add  breadth  of  understanding 
to  children  and  parents  alike.  Tlie  child 
gains,  the  family  gains,  and  society  gains. 
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one  of  cur  f,'reat  Speakers  and  as  a  legis- 
lator of  integrity  and  talent. 

Speaker  Martin  will  be  deeply  missed 
in  Congresses  to  come,  but  long  remem- 
bered by  his  colleagues  and  in  the  pages 
of  history  as  one  of  our  Nation's  out- 
standing statesmen. 


Medical  Data 


Hon,  Joseph   Martin,  Jr. 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20, 1966 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  Joe  Martin  for  only  one  Con- 
gress, I  count  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing his  legislative  genius  and  enjoying 
his  friendship  as  one  of  the  rich  experi- 
ences of  my  freshman  term. 

Certainly  his  50-plus  years  of  public 
sei-vice  have  earned  him  an  enduring 
place  in  the  hearts  of  an  admiring 
Nation. 

However,  it  is  this  body,  and  the  men 
who  have  served  and  who  now  sei-ve  in 
the  House,  who  can  best  appreciate  and 
most  deeply  respect  his  contributions  as 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President 
our  j;ountry  faces  the  increasinglv  seri- 
ous prob'em  of  making  available  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  a  burgeoning  popula- 
tion methods  to  aid  in  the  detection,  and 
thus  in  the  prevention  and  cure,  of  dis- 
ease. I  have  been  serving  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging's 
Health  of  the  Elderly  Subcommittee 
which  has  just  finished  a  study  of  mod- 
ern health  screening  methods. 

One  of  the  things  in  which  we  were 
quite  interested  was  the  use  of  auto- 
mated systems  capable  of  handling 
large-scale  rapid  screening  of  individ- 
uals. Also,  we  were  concerned  with 
methods  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
save  the  precious  time  of  the  physician— 
an  important  factor  when  medical  ex- 
perts are  concerned  about  the  shortages 
of  medical  manpower. 

A  signiucant  article  relevant  to  our 
study  recently  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
It  was  written  by  Keeve  Brodman,  M.D., 
and  Dr.  Adrianus  J.  van  Woerkom,  both 
outstanding  scientists,  and  it  describes 
the  system  which  they  have  developed 
called  the  medical  data  screen.  The 
medical  data  screen,  by  use  of  scientifi- 
cally designed  questionnaires  and  mod- 
ern computer  techniques,  makes  avail- 
able to  a  physician  a  large  body  of  com- 
prehenoive  information  concerning  a 
patients  medical  and  psychiatric  symp- 
toms. 

Mr.  President,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  in  the  Record  this  im- 
portant article  together  with  the  Manual 
for  the  Medical  Data  Screen,  as  follows: 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  manual  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Computer-aided    Diagnostic    Screening    for 

100  Common  Diseases 
(By  Keeve  Brodman.  MD,  and  Adnanus  J 
van  Woerkom,  Ph.  D.  i 
The  hc.ivy  load  of  his  professional  duties 
ofien  leaves  the  practicing  physician  little 
time  to  question  each  patient  fully  about 
symptoms  other  than  those  associated  with 
the  present  illness.  Consequently,  unices 
the  p.itient  himself  brings  additional  symp- 
toms to  the  attention  of  the  physician,  dis- 
eases, some  of  grave  Importance,  may  be  over- 
looked. 

This  communication  describes  the  resulta 
of  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  multiple- 
screening  method  devised  to  Identify  pa- 
tients who  have  complexes  of  syaiptoms  slg- 
niflc.tint  for  100  diseases  frequently  encotin- 
tered  In  medical  practice.    The  objectives  of 
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the  method  are  to  screen  patients  for  these 
diseases  effectively,  rapidly,  suid  without 
strain  on  the  physician's  time  or  facilities. 

The  method,  called  the  Medical  Data  Screen 
(UDS),  Is  In  essence  a  laboratory-type  pro- 
cedure. In  which  a  questionnaire  is  ubed  to 
coUect  comprehensive  histories  and  a  com- 
puter Is  used  to  categorize  and  analyze  items 
of  history  for  each  of  the  100  diseases.  The 
study  of  Its  effectiveness  was  undertaken  by 
the  comparison  of  diseases  Identified  by  the 
method  and  those  diagnosed  by  physicians. 

DESCRUTIOM  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  data  for  this  study  were  obtained  from 
the  practices  of  four  Internists  of  Cornell 
University  Medical  College  and  the  New  York 
Hospital  who  act  as  personal  physicians  to 
their  patients.  Additional  material  for  study 
was  provided  by  a  busy  general  practitioner 
with  an  office  In  New  York  City. 

Each  of  the  physicians  asked  unselected 
office  patients  to  complete  a  medical  ques- 
tionnaire. The  patients  of  the  four  inter- 
nists are  of  middle-Income  status  and  range 
In  age  from  13  to  85  years.  Those  of  the  gen- 
eral practlticmer  Eire  of  lower  educational 
and  socioeconomic  status  than  those  of  the 
Internists.  The  Internists  provided  data  on 
306  patients,  while  44  cases  were  drawn  from 
the  general  practitioner. 

The  questionnaire,  called  the  Medical 
Data  Index  (MDI),  Is  a  descendant  of  the 
Cornell  Medical  Index,  which  was  developed 
In  1M7  to  elicit  a  general  medical  history.' 
The  MDI  collects  Information  specifically  for 
the  100  diseases  dealt  with  in  this  study. 
It  consists  of  150  questions,  grouped  in 
categories  that  refer  to  organ  systems  or 
classifications  of  diseases,  is  self -administer- 
ing, and  requires  of  a  patient  only  that  he 
circles  "Yes"  or  "No"  after  each  question. 

For  this  study,  the  information  on  the 
questionnaire  obtained  from  the  patients 
was  processed  and  analyzed  by  a  computer 
programmed  with  the  MDS.  The  program- 
ming and  statistical  methodology  involved 
have  been  described  In  relation  to  the  Cornell 
Medical  Index  °-*  and  for  this  study  has  not 
been  modified  for  the  MDI. 

Briefly,  the  significance  of  a  symptom  j  for 
a  disease  k  is  measured  by 

where  pj|[  Is  the  relative  frequency  of  the 
symptom  In  the  disease  and  P^  is  the  relative 
frequency  in  all  patients  generally.  The 
factor  2  In  the  denominator  yields  a  con- 
venient scale  and  the  subtraction  of  1  elimi- 
nates doubtful  values.  Each  significance 
value  is  then  corrected  for  age  and  all  values 
tor  a  disease  are  summed,  after  which  the 
sum  Is  compared  to  the  average  sum  found 
with  patients  who  diagnosed  by  physicians 
as  having  the  disease.  A  sum  which  equals 
or  surpasses  the  average  s\mfi  constitutes 
an  identification  of  the  disease  in  the  patient 
being  tested. 

Computer  output  sheets  containing  the 
names  of  the  diseases  Identified  for  each 
patient  by  the  MDS  method  were  given  to 
the  physicians.  Btch  of  the  physicians  then 
consulted  his  records  and  indicated  for  each 
disease  identified  for  a  patient  whether  or 
not  he  had  diagnosed  the  disease.  He  noted 
whether  he  had  diagnosed  the  disease  (A). 
had  diagnosed  not  this  but  a  differential 
disease  (B).  did  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  disease  was  present  (C),  or  had  evidence 
from  his  examination  of  the  patient  that 
neither  this  disease  nor  any  closely  allied 
disease  was  present  (D).  Further,  the 
physician  listed  all  the  diseases  he  had  diag- 
nosed for  the  patient  and  that  the  MDS 
method  had  not  identified  (S  if  \he  disease 
is  one  of  the  100  considered  by  the  method 
and  F  if  it  U  not). 


It  is  recognized  that  showing  the  computer 
output  to  the  physician  Introduces  a  bias 
in  fuvor  of  the  physician.  In  a  preliminary 
study  in  wliich  data  from  the  method  and 
those  from  the  physician  were  collected  In- 
dependently, the  physician  eventually  had 
to  be  asked  about  diseases  that  were  iden- 
tified by  the  method  and  that  he  had  not 
named.  With  the  four  internists  almost  all 
of  these  dLSpases  fell  into  categories  B,  C, 
or  D. 

The  diseases  considered  for  this  study  are 
the  100  diagnosed  mort  freqtiently  in  the 
adult  outpatient  departments  of  the  New 
York  Hospital  during  the  years  1948  to  1949 
and  lfl.5G  to  1958. 

RFSCLTS 

Tab!e  1  shows  the  variations,  by  physician, 
of  sex  and  age  o£  the  population  studied. 
Patients  of  physirsans  1  and  2.  who  practice 
in  the  r-ity.  have  a  significantly  greater 
average  age  than  those  of  patients  of  physi- 
cians 3  and  4.  who  practice  in  the  suburbs. 
Physicians  1  and  2  are  themselves  somewhat 
older  than  physicians  3  and  4 

The  relation  cf  the  number  of  diseases 
diagnosed  by  physicians  and  identified  by 
the  MDS  method  is  shown  schematically  In 
a  Venn  diagram  m  the  Figure  and  numeri- 
cally in  Table  2.  In  the  Figure  the  area  A, 
showing  tiie  int.ersection  of  the  diseases 
which  were  bo»h  diagnosed  by  the  physicians 
and  Identified  by  the  MDS  method,  repre- 
sents a  measure  ft  the  efTectlveness  of  tife 
screening  methixt  m  identifying  the  diseases 
diagnosed  by  pliysicians. 

This  relation  between  the  number  of  dis- 
eases diagnosed  by  tlie  physicians  and  Iden- 
tified by  the  MDS  method  is  shown  numeri- 
cally in  the  first  three  lines  of  Table  2. 
Table  2  shows  that  all  the  physicians  diag- 
nosed an  averaee  of  2.9  diseases  per  patient 
and  the  MDS  method  identified  an  average 
of  3  8  diseases  per  patient,  and  of  these  an 
averaee  of  1  7  dise.tses  per  patient  repre- 
sents the  intersection,  that  Is,  the  method 
Identined  an  average  of  1.7  diseases  per  pa- 
tient that  the  phy.sician  had  diagnosed. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  apMeh. 


T.KBLE  1 — Distribution  of  sex  and  age,  by 
internist 
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Tlie  difference  among  physicians  in  the 
average  number  of  diseases  per  patient 
diagnosed  (A  ;  E  -  F)  is  small  and  not  sig- 
nificant statistically,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  physician  2.  There  is,  however,  a 
larger  average  number  of  diseases  per  patient 
identified  by  the  MDS  method  (A+B4-C  + 
D)  lor  physicians  1  and  2  than  for  physicians 
3  and  4.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  dif- 
ference is  related  to  the  greater  average  age 
or  the  place  of  residence  of  the  f>atlent6  of 
the  first  two  physicians  as  compared  to  the 
last  two. 

The  method  identified  an  average  of  1.1 
diseases  per  patient  (B)  that  are  differential 
to  the  diseases  diagnosed  by  physicians.  For 
about  three  quarters  of  these  differential 
diseases,  the  method  had  also  identified  the 
disease  diagnosed  by  the  physicians,  and 
where  it  did  not  the  failure  Is  either  a  false- 
negative  (E)  or  the  disease  diagnosed  was 
not  one  of  the  100  of  the  MDS  (F) . 

For  an  average  of  0.4  diseases  per  patient 
identified  by  the  method  the  physician  had 
no  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
disease  actually  was  present  (C),  while  for 
an  average  of  0.5  diseases  per  patient  the 
physician  had  definite  Information  from  his 
examinations  that  the  disease  was  not  pres- 
ent (D).  Diseases  in  category  C  inform  the 
physician  that  the  patient  has  previously  un- 
recognized significant  symptom  complexes, 
while  diseases  in  Category  D  are  false- 
positive  in  tliat  they  are  incorrect  identi- 
fications of  diseases. 


T\BLE  2. — Number  .fu'iseasis  per  p'ltitnt,  hij  iiilmii^l  ' 
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'  I'.-iychonourosis  wus  not  included  in  this  an.ilysis. 

Table  3  grtves  certain  ratios  for  the  above 
data  I;  is  seen  that  83  percent  of  all 
diseases  diagnosed  by  the  physlcans  were 
of  the  100  common  diseases  (A-f-E)/ 
(A  E  -  F).  This  high  proportion  Indicates 
the  applicability  of  the  MDS  method  for 
office  practice  Of  all  diseases  diagnosed  by 
the  physician.^,  A  (.\  -E-fF).  the  method 
identined  an  average  of  59  percent.  When 
only  the  100  common  diseases  of  the  method 
are  considered,  the  method  identified  71  per- 
cent of  tlie  diseases,  A   lA  r  E). 

There  are  some  differences  between  the 
results  with  patients  residing  In  the  city 
(physicians  1  and  2)  and  In  the  suburbs 
(physicians  3  and  4).  The  most  striking 
difference  Is  for  physician  3,  where  the  low 
percentage  of  diseases  Identified  may  be  re- 


lated to  the  physician's  belief  that  every 
disease  a  patient  ever  had  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideratioQ  in  evaluating  his  present  status 
even  though  all  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
the  disease  may  have  been  absent  for  years. 
For  this  study,  he  listed  for  each  patient 
every  disease  he  had  ever  diagnosed.  Phy- 
sician 3  also  diagnosed  the  lowest  percentage 
of  common  diseases,  (A  '  E)/(A  +  E  +  P). 

These.,  data  Indicate  that,  except  for 
physicians  who.  like  physician  3,  require  in- 
formation on  all  diseases  that  the  i>atlent 
ever  had,  the  MDS  screening  method  identi- 
fied up  to  81  percent  of  common  diseases  and 
68  percent  of  any  diseases  diagnosed  by 
highly  trained  and  experienced  Internists  in 
their  office  practice. 
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Table  3. — Ratio  of  diseases  per  patient,  by  internist  > 
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The  four  Internists  Involved  in  this  study, 
as  do  most  others,  spend  considerable  time 
examining  their  patients.  General  practi- 
tioners, on  the  other  hand,  because  they  have 
to  see  so  many  patients,  have  less  time  to 
spend  with  each.  In  an  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  MDS  screening 
method  in  their  office  practice,  patients  of  a 
very  active  general  practitioner  were  studied. 
In  all  essential  characteristics  except  for  their 
low  educational  and  socioeconomic  status, 
these  patients  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Internists. 

Results  for  the  patients  of  the  general 
practitioner  are  given  in  Table  4.  with  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  the  average  of  all 
four  internists.  In  most  respects,  results 
with  the  patients  of  the  general  practitioner 
and  of  the  Internists  are  similar.  For  ex- 
ample, the  same  average  1.7  common  diseases 
per  patient  were  both  diagnosed  and  identi- 
fied ( A ) . 

The  most  striking  difference  Is  in  the  num- 
ber of  Identifications  by  the  MDS  method 
about  which  the  physician  had  no  Informa- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  disease  was 
present  (C).  While  the  lnterni::ts  had  no 
Information  about  an  average  of  only  0.4  dis- 
eases per  patient  Identified  by  the  method, 
the  general  practitioner  had  no  Information 
about  an  average  of  24  diseases  per  patient. 
Again,  while  the  internists  stated  that  0.5 
dlsea.ses  per  patient  identified  by  the  method 
were  not  present  (D),  the  general  practi- 
tioner made  the  statement  for  only  one  dis- 
ease. 


All  of  the  material  discussed  to  this  point 
refers    to    diseases    other    than    psychoneu- 
roels.    Table  5  shows  the  numbers  and  per- 
centages of  patients  In  whom  a  psychoneu- 
rotic disorder  was  diagnosed  by  the  intern- 
ists and  identified  by  the  screening  method. 
An  avera<re  of  24  percent  of  all  208  patients 
were  diagnosed  by  the  physicians  as  having 
psychoneurosls,  but  this  disease  was  identi- 
fied by  the  method  in  only  9  percent  of  the 
patients,  that  Is,  only  39  percent  of  the  psy- 
choneurotic disorders  diagnosed  by  the  inter- 
nists were  identified  by  the  MDS.    This  figure 
is   significantly   lower    than   the    71    percent 
which    the    method    Identified    of    diseases 
other   than    psychoneurosls.     The   Incidence 
with    which    different   physicians   diagnosed 
psychonetirosis  in  their  patients  varied  con- 
siderably    among     these     four     physicians. 
Physician  2  diagnosed  by  far  the  highest  per- 
centage,  65   percent.     When   questioned,   he 
explained  that  in  Investigating  and  treating 
patients   with   organic   diseases,  he   also   in- 
quires specifically  about  symptoms  and  be- 
havior patterns  which  may  be  related  to  the 
emotions;   It  may  be  that  he  is  more  aware 
than  are  other  physicians  of  the  presence  of 
minor    psychoneurotic    disorders.      That    his 
p.itlents  do   have   a   high   Incidence   of   psy- 
choneurosls   is    indicated    not    only    by    the 
frequency  with  which  he  diagnosed  the  dis- 
eases but  also  by  the  many  symptom  com- 
plexes   of    organic    diseases    found    in    his 
patients  by  the  MDS  method  when  the  phy- 
sician  had   evidence   from   his   examinations 
that  the  organic  diseases  were  not  actually 
present    (line   D    in    Table    2).      It    is    well- 
known,  of  course,  that  patients  with  psycho- 
neurosis  often  complain  of  symptoms  of  or- 


atypical  cases  of  psychoneurosU  were  neither 
diagnosed  by  the  general  practitioner  nor 
identified  by  the  method. 

STATISTICS    FOB    THE    1£DS    METHOD 

Because  the  MDS  method  analyzes  only  the 
complaints  made  by  patients,  it  permlts'only 
presumptive  identification  of  disease  and 
does  not  yield  proven  diagnoses.  Basically, 
the  method  gives  answers  for  100  diseases  to 
the  question:  "Is  there  evidence  that  this 
disease  should  be  considered  diagnoetlcally 
for  this  patient?"  The  answer  given  is  "Yes" 
or  "No."  and  a  yes  answer  simply  recom- 
mends Uiat  Uie  physician  consider  the  disease 
when  making  his  diagnostic  evaluation. 

As  does  a  physician,  the  MDS  method  con- 
siders a  symptom  to  be  significant  for  a  dis- 
e.ase  If  it  occurs  comparatively  frequently 
in  patients  with  the  disease  and  compara- 
tively Infrequently  in  all  patients  generally. 
Data  for  each  sex  are  considered  independ- 
ently. It  slmil.arly  simulates  what  Is  postu- 
lated to  be  what  a  physician  does  when  he 
Judges  the  significance  for  a  disease  of  a 
whole  complex  of  symptoms,  by  summing  the 
significance  of  each  symptom,  making  a  cor- 
rection for  the  patient's  age,  and  then  match- 
ing this  value  of  the  patient's  complex  with 
the  average  age-corrected  complexes  of 
symptoms  found  in  patients  of  the  same  sex 
in  whom  the  dlse.ase  was  diagnosed  by  physi- 
cians. With  the  MDS  computer-aided  statis- 
tical method,  only  those  patients  are  iden- 
tified as  having  symptoms  of  the  disease 
whose  complexes  of  symptoms  are  comparable 
to  those  of  the  average  patient.  Only  typical 
coses  are  therefore  identified:  a  physician,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  recalling  his  own  and 
other  published  experiences  with  unusual 
patients,  and  by  using  as  yet  unkno'sm  proc- 
esses of  thinking,  can  recogmze  atypical 
cases. 

Table  5 —Patients  with  psychoneurosis,  by 
internist 


The  basis  for  these  differences  may  lie  In      g^^'c  diseases  which  they  do  not  have. 


the  extent  of  the  practice  of  the  general 
practitioner;  because  he  sees  so  many  pa- 
tients, there  Is  insufficient  time  for  him  to 
make  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  each. 
In  addition  to  Investigating  the  present  ill- 
ness. Tlie  nature  of  his  practice  does  not 
permit    him    to    make    positive    statements 
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Of  the  44  patients  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner. 29  percent  were  diagnosed  as  psycho- 
neurotic, about  the  same  proportion  as  for 
patients  of  the  intermsts,  and  the  disease 
was  identified  by  the  MDS  method  in  19  per- 
cent; that  is,  two  thirds  of  the  psychoneu- 
rotic disorders  diagnosed  by  the  general 
"' ■"    '"    "'"^=    j^v^=n,iyc    BLuveiiieius      practitioner    were    identified    by    the    MDS       The    table    rommrPK    tho    Hi.,oa..^    ih„„»4'«  j 

ZTnt'rZ  t'"''"  r?";   ^^    '^^^"^""^-    ^^      case    "  i^b'^^"  ^i^^^  ^'^^"  ^'^^^""'^  "'      Ir' ^yi^^r^^uTrZiluts  TZ^'tTT. 
the  Internists  are  able  to  do.  cases  with  these  disorders  were  identified  for 


Illustrations  of  how  a  patient's  sex  and 
age  influence  the  identification  of  diseases 
by  the  MDS  method  are  shown  In  Table  6. 
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neurosis   of   a   more   simple   and   easily    de- 
tected   pattern    than    do    patients    with    a 
higher  educational  and  socioeconomic  back- 


hypothetical  patients  of  each  sex  and 
various  ages  who  claimed  Identical  symptoms 
on  the  MDI  questionnaire.  It  is"  obvious 
from  the  table  that  the  method  discrirm- 
nates  in  Its  Identification  of  diseases  ac- 
cording to  the  Bex  and  age  of  the  patient, 
and  that  the  results  are  consistent  with  what 
clinical  experience  Indicates  are  diseases  to 
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ground.    On  the  other  hand,  It  may  be  that     be  considered  for  a  symptom  compl^^T 
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COMMENT 


Physicians  generally  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  talcing  a  history  of  the  present  ill- 
ness but  frequently  neglect  the  comprehen- 
Blve  history.  Certain  problems  associated 
with  a  comprehensive  medical  history  may 
have  contributed  to  this  situation;  for  ex- 
ample, physicians  rarely  have  time  to  ques- 
tion each  patient  In  detail  about  symptoms 
not  related  to  the  present  Illness,  and  It  is 
often  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  symp- 
toms reported  by  a  patient  are  associated 
with  an  organic  disease  and  how  much  with 
an  emotional  disturbance. 

When  a  physician  interrogates  a  patient 
orally,  he  can  easily  obtain  important  elab- 
orations of  any  symptom  the  patient  re- 
ports and  he  can  draw  Inferences  from  the 
way  the  patient  reports  his  symptoms.  On 
the  other  band,  the  use  of  a  questionnaire 
to  elicit  the  history,  as  in  the  MDS  method, 
bas  certain  advantages.  Time  is  saved,  a 
questionnaire  Is  Impersonal  and  easy  for  a 
patient  to  answer,  and  the  results  obtained 
can  readily  be  analyzed  statistically  by  com- 
paring the  symptoms  of  a  particular  patient 
with  those  of  other  patients. 

The  results  offered  here  Illustrate  that  It 
la  easy  to  collect  a  significant  medical  his- 
tory from  a  patient  with  a  standardized  ques- 
tionnaire and  that,  with  the  aid  of  an  eRec- 
tlve  statistical  method  and  a  computer  to 
analyze  data  on  the  questionnaire,  it  is 
tisually  possible  to  obtain  a  valid  appraisal 
of  a  patient's  total  medical  problem.  Even 
though  the  only  data  considered  by  the 
method  described  above  are  derived  from  a 
questionnaire  that  takes  only  about  13 
minutes  for  the  patient  to  complete,  the 
medical  appraisals  obtained  with  the  method 
are  surprisingly  accurate  and  complete. 

The  MDS  Is  presented  here  because  it 
yields  Information  useful  to  the  medical 
profession  and  not  solely  because  the  method 
baa  been  Justified  mathematically.  It  as- 
algns  unselected  patients  to  any  one  or  more 
of  100  disease  categories,  using  as  the  basis 
of  assignment  only  the  answers  to  a  self- 
admlnlstered  questionnaire.  Other  computer 
methods  attempt  to  diagnose  one  of  a  few 
related  diseases  in  patients  preselected  for 
these  diseases,  and  use  data  from  preselected 
physical  and  laboratory  examinations. 

Although  most  of  a  practicing  physician's 
time  Is  spent  In  caring  for  the  present  111- 
neaaes  of  patients.  It  is  often  desirable  that 
be  have  Information  about  a  patient's  symp- 
toms In  regard  to  a  wide  variety  of  organic 
%bA  emotional  disorders.  The  chief  useful - 
neaa  of  a  method  like  ivCDS  would  appear  to  be 
In  aupplylng  information  about  the  whole 
patient  rather  than  solely  about  the  present 
Ulneaa:  thua,  the  method  has  potential  value 
In  preventive  medicine. 

It  la  believed  that  a  method  like  the  MDS 
can  aaslat  the  medical  profession  in  obtain- 
ing Information  about  the  vast  reservoir  of 
algnlflcant  symptoms  not  spontaneously  re- 
ported and  Illnesses  undetected  to  which  the 
medical  profession  generally  does  not  have 
mcceaa  without  expending  an  excessive 
amount  of  time.  Ostensibly  healthy  p)eople. 
U  well  as  thoee  who  seek  medical  care,  often 
harbor  such  symptoms  'and  illnesses. 

It  la  not  generally  recognized  that  patients 
under  care  for  chronic  disorders  require  pe- 
riodic comprehensive  reappraisals  of  their 
total  medical  problem  as  often  as  do  ostensi- 
bly healthy  people.  Without  a  screening 
m«thod  It  is  rarely  poesible  for  physicians 
to  make  these  reappraisals  easily. 

The  screening  method  discussed  here  does 
not  rate  the  clinical  Importance  for  the  pa- 
tient of  each  symptom  complex  identified, 
nor  does  It  rate  the  risk  of  not  recognizing 
other  unidentified  disease  complexes.  Until 
the  storage  capacity  of  a  computer  ap- 
proaches that  of  a  human  being,  and  until 
more  is  known  about  the  heuristic  processes 
by  which  a  human  makes  decisions,  valne 
Judgments  like  these  can  be  trusted  only  to 
a  pbyalclan;  they  cannot  be  assigned  safely 


to  any  laboratory  or  oompurer  system  now  in 
existence  or  that  it  ;»ppears  will  be  in  exist- 
ence or  that  it  appears  will  be  In  existence  In 
the  f'-ireseeable  future  For  tliese  and  other 
reasons,  clinical  application  of  the  MDS 
methcKi  can  only  be  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
me-dica!  profes.sion   in  itjs  care  of  patients. 

There  are.  of  cour.se.  some  obvious  limita- 
tions to  the  NfDS  method.  Because  it  iden- 
tifies .symptoms  only  as  they  are  observed  by 
the  patient,  it  does  not  readily  detect  evi- 
dences of  disease  which  can  be  identified 
with  couriaence  only  through  pUysical  ex- 
aminations or  s;>ecial  laboratory  procedures. 
Further,  the  method  cannot  identify  symp- 
tom complexes  of  a  disease  when  the  patient 
does  not  report  his  symptoms,  is  asympto- 
matic, or  reports  symptoms  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  those  usually  fotind  in  the  dis- 
ease. Tlie  method  can  identify  only  typical 
symptoms  of  diseases,  while  physicians  can 
identify  atypical  evidence  of  disease.  Re- 
sults, however,  show  that  in  the  sample 
sttidied  typical  complexes  of  symptonis  are 
found  for  tliese  common  diseases  by  the 
MD.S  method  m  a  large  majority  of  cases. 

SUMMARY 

III  an  automated  multiple-screening 
method,  the  Medical  Data  Screen  question- 
naire is  used  to  collect  a  patient's  compre- 
hensive medical  history  and  a  computer  is 
used  to  analyze  the  data  collected.  The 
methfKl  quickly  and  without  burden  to  the 
physician  or  patient  identified  about  six  out 
of  any  ten  diseases  and  seven  out  of  ten  com- 
mon diseases  diagnosed  m  office  patients  by 
a  sample  of  practicing  physicians.  The 
method  is  a  laboratory-type  procedure  de- 
signed to  bring  information  to  the  physician 
about  any  one  or  more  of  100  common  dis- 
eases This  laboratory  prix-edure  serves  as  a 
source  of  Information  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  medical  profession  in  its  care  of  patients. 
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Hon.  Frank  Chelf 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
Kentuckian.  Frank  Chelf.  Frank  has 
served  his  Nation,  his  district,  and  his 
State  long  and  faithfully,  and  his  record 
of  achievement  during  his  22  years  in  the 
House  is  indeed  impressive.  Although  I 
have  been  privileged  to  .serve  with  him 
only  during  the  past  2  years,  I  have  al- 
ways found  him  most  helpful  and 
cooperative 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  his 
friends  in  the  House  next  year,  particu- 
larly on  the  Judiciary  Committee  where, 
as  second  ranking  member,  he  has  made 
great  contributions  in  legislative  matters 
coming  before  that  body. 


It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  sei-ve 
in  Congress  with  Frank,  and  I  wish  for 
him  and  his  family  good  luck,  good 
health,  and  the  very  best  of  everything 
in  the  years  ahead. 


The  Limits  of  Technology  in  Broadcasting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEYDIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22. 1966 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  Commissioner  Lee  Loevinger, 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, on  the  subject  of  "Television  Pro- 
graming." Commissioner  Loevinger,  in 
colorful  language,  gives  his  personal 
opinion  of  television  programing  and 
stoutly  defends  the  right  of  the  stations 
to  program  in  the  public  interest  based 
on  theiv  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes 
such  public  interest  and  not  the  judg- 
ment of  some  bureaucratic  censor  who 
would  impose  his  taste  on  the  public.  I 
endorse  such  regulatory  philosophy  and 
ask  permission  that  the  text  might  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Limits  op  Technology   in 

Broadcasting 

(By  Lee  Loevinger) 

The  history  of  modern  techniques  of  com- 
mimications  Is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
chapters  in  the  long  story  of  human  acliieve- 
ment.  The  almost  incredible  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  a  single  century  tempt 
one  to  believe  that,  in  this  field  at  least,  tech- 
nology is  moving  us  rapidly  forward  to 
Utopia.  Before  trying  to  foresee  the  future, 
let  US  briefly  review  the  past. 

In  one  sense,  the  history  of  communica- 
tions begins  -with  the  development  of  lan- 
guage, ■which  arose  in  some  prehistoric  pe- 
riod. However,  in  historical  times  the  tech- 
nology of  communications  has  mainly  been 
concerned  ■with  the  problems  of  transmitting 
information  over  a  distance,  and  that  is  the 
frame'work  of  this  discourse. 

Man  has  had  some  means  of  transmitting 
messages  over  a  distance  for  centuries. 
Smoke  signals  and  drum  beats  have  been 
used  for  an  unknown  period  of  time.  A  more 
systematic  mechanical  means  of  transmit- 
ting messages  was  proposed  in  1684  by  Robert 
Hooke.  an  English  scientist,  who  described  a 
system' of  visual  telegraph  stations  to  the 
British  Royal  Society.  It  was  more  than  a 
century  later  when  tjjis  suggestion  was 
acted  upon.  In  1790  Claude  Chappe.  a 
French  scientist  and  engineer,  started  con- 
struction of  such  a  system  In  France,  and 
the  system  became  operative  In  1794.  The 
system  was  copied  in  Britain,  and  In  the 
United  States  in  1800.  This  system  was 
capable  of  transmitting  signals  over  a  500 
mile  distance  In  about  3  minutes. 

Electricity  -was  first  employed  in  com- 
munications technology  in  the  19th  century. 
First  came  the  telegraph.  This  is  the  chro- 
nology: 

1833:  the  first  practical  instrument  for 
electrical  telegraphy  was  constructed  by  two 
German  professors.  It  was  Improved  and 
used  throughout  the  European  continent  and 
in  Britain  In  the  few  following  years. 
Samuel  Morse  began  working  on  this  device 
In  the  United  States,  and  invented  a  code 
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for  telegraphic  transmission.  Morse  con- 
structed a  telegraph  line  from  Washington 
to  Baltimore  which  carried  Its  first  message 
on  January  1 ,  1845. 

1850:  A  telegraph  line  was  laid  from  Eng- 
land to  France. 

1858:  The  first  transatlantic  telegraph 
cable  -was  laid,  but  it  operated  for  only 
about  one  month. 

1860:  A  German  professor  transmitted  a 
musical  melody  over  a  wire  by  electric  cur- 
rent. 

1862:  Abbe  Cassell,  an  Italian  scientist 
working  In  France,  devised  a  crude  system 
of  photo-telegraphy  by  which  messages  could 
be  sent  over  a  telegraph  line  in  the  sender's 
handwriting.  Several  stations  were  estab- 
lished In  France  for  this  system,  but  they 
soon  proved  impractical. 

1864:  J.imes  Clark  STaxwell  (1831-1879), 
a  British  scientist,  promulgated  a  mathe- 
matical theory  of  electromagnetic  propaga- 
tion and  predicted  the  existence  of  electro- 
magnetic waves.  This  laid  the  theoretical 
foundation  on  which  all  subsequent  work  in 
wireless  transmission  has  been  based. 

1865:  The  Western  Union  Company  was 
formed  by  consolidation  of  a  number  of 
American  telegraph  companies. 

1866:  The  Great  Eastern  laid  a  telegraph 
cable  from  Ireland  to  Ne'wfoundland;  and 
transatlantic  telegraph  cables  have  operated 
continuously  since  then. 

1876:  Two  American  inventors.  EUsha  Gray 
and  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  filed  claims  on 
the  same  day  for  patents  on  an  electrical 
telephone.  On  March  10,  1876,  Bell's  first 
spoken  message  was  transmitted  over  a  tele- 
phone by  electricity.  After  years  of  litiga- 
tion, patent  rights  on  the  telephone  were 
a'warded  to  Bell. 

1884:  Paul  Nipkow,  a  German  engineer  In- 
vented the  scanning  disk  by  which  moving 
pictures  could  be  converted  into  electric 
cxirrent. 

1887:  I>i-ofesscr  Heinrich  Hertz  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn  discovered  the  existence  of 
electromagnetic  waves,  as  they  had  been  pre- 
dicted theoretically  by  Maxwell,  and  laid  the 
technical  foundation  for  wireless.  Professor 
Hertz  also  established  the  electromagnetic 
nature  of  liglit. 

1890-1900:  There  was  experimentation  in 
the  transmission  of  wireless  signals  In  several 
countries. 

1901:  Marconi  .<=cnt  a  signal  by  wireless 
across  the  Atlantic. 

1907:  Professor  Boris  Rosing  of  St.  Peters- 
burg Technological  Institute  devised  the 
principle  of  scanning  by  electronic  rather 
than  mechanical  means  for  the  transmission 
of  pictures. 

1910:  Lee  deForest  made  the  first  broad- 
cast, of  opera  singers  from  the  Metropolitan. 
Also.  Congress  passed  the  first  law  requiring 
wireless  equipment  aboard  passenger  vessels. 
1920:  A  ntmiber  of  radio  stations  first 
started  broadcasting;  and  KDKA.  Pittsburgh, 
reported  the  results  of  the  Harding-Cox  elec- 
tion returns  by  radio  and  started  regular 
daily  broadcasts. 

1925:  There  were  571  radio  stations  In  op- 
eration, but  radio  was  still  almost  completely 
unprofitable  and  noncommercial. 

1927:  Commercial  broadcasting  really 
started  when  a  few  radio  str^tions  st.art«d  op- 
erating rcgvilarly  on  a  commercial  basis. 

1929:  Bell  Laboratories  demonstrated  a 
television  transmission  In  color  by  a  three 
channel  method. 

1936:  RCA  transmitted  television  signals 
from  a  suition  on  top  of  the  Empire  State 
building  to  a  point  45  miles  away. 

1941:  Television  was  re.idy  for  commercial 
introduction.  A  few  hundred  receiving  sets 
were  sold  and  regular  broadcasting  started  in 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  Re- 
search and  development  were  halted  by  the 
war, 

1946:  Seven  commercial  television  stations 
were  in  operation  serving  about  8  000 
families. 
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1948:  About  50  television  stations  were  In 
operation  in  29  metropolitan  areas  with  over 
17  million  families.  Applications  for  new 
stations  were  beginning  to  flood  the  PCC 
which  imposed  a  freeze  on  new  applications 
that  lasted  until  1952. 

1954:  377  television  stations  were  In  op- 
eration, 

1956:  "nie  first  transatlantic  telephone 
cable  was  laid  between  the  United  States  and 
Britain. 

1960:  Tlie  first  communications  satellite 
was  launched,  which  was  Echo  I.  a  passive 
satellite, 

1962:  Tlie  first  active  communications 
satellite,  Telstar  I,  was  put  in  a  low  orbit  on 
July  10th.  The  Communications  Satellite 
Act  became  law  on  August  31st.  Relay  I,  an 
improved  low  orbit  communications  satellite 
was  launched  on  December  13th. 

1964:  The  first  synchronous  communica- 
tions satellite.  Syncom  II.  was  put  Into  a 
high  stationary  orbit. 

1905:  The  first  commercial  communica- 
tions satellite.  Early  Bird,  was  put  into 
synchronous  orbit  for  Intelsat  (Interrtational 
Teleconimunicitions  Satellite  Concortium). 

1966:  Statistically  summarized,  the  broad- 
casting situation  In  the  United  States  is 
this: 

More  than  5.500  radio  stations  are  on  the 
air     (4.000  AM  and   1,500  PM.) 

More  than  200  million  radio  sets  are  in  use. 
(One  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States.) 

More  than  700  television  stations  are  on 
the  air. 

There  are  over  67  million  television  sets 
in  use. 

More  than  54  million  households,  or  over 
94 'T  of  all  U.S.  households,  receive  television 
service  off  the  air. 

More  than  1,600  CATV  systems  are  In  op- 
eration in  as  many  communities. 

About  250  metropolitan  areas  have  tele- 
vision stations. 

More  than  2,000  separate  communities  have 
radio  stations  of  their  own. 

■nie  average  American  family  can  receive 
the  signals  of  at  least  3  different  television 
stations  and  6  or  8  different  radio  stations. 
Even  this  cursory  survey  shows  that  the 
curve  of  technological  progress  Is  ascending 
at  an  Increasing  rate.  We  are  confronted 
almost  daily  by  apparently  new  miracles  of 
technology.  We  are  led  to  expect  an  Indefi- 
nite contli'uatlon  of  technological  progress 
In  both  achievement  and  rate.  Speeches 
and  articles  on  this  subject  rival  each  other 
in  predicting  greater  wonders  and  trying  to 
project  more  fantastic  devices  and  modes  of 
communication.  It  Is  not  only  unfashion- 
able to  question  this  attitude — it  mav  be 
heretical  or  subversive  to  challenge  these 
assumptions.    Nevertheless,  I  will  try. 

I  suggest  the  possibility  that  carefiU 
an.alysis  will  show  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
technological  progress:  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  assume  that  In  any  give  field,  such  as 
broadcasting,  technology  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance at  an  Increasing  rate,  as  it  has  In  the 
p::st,  and  that  the  curve  of  technological 
progress  Is  not  Infinite  but  asymptotic. 
What  docs  this  mean? 

It  means  that  there  Is  a  theoretical  limit 
to  technological  progress,  beyond  which  it 
can  never  advance.  This  does  not  mean  that 
technology  will  become  static.  It  does  mean 
that  as  it  approaches  the  limit  Its  rate  of 
Change  will  decline.  Ultimately  it  will  con- 
tinue to  advance  but  at  a  very  much  slower 
rate,  and,  as  It  approaches  the  limiting  para- 
meter in  any  a.spect.  it  will  very  nearly  stop 
changing. 

To  be  clear  it  should  be  added  that  the 
theoretical  liJhits  are  in  terms  of  performance 
rather  than  equipment.  No  doubt  tech- 
nology will  continue  to  provide  a  simplifica- 
tion and  Improvement  of  equipment  indefi- 
nitely into  the  future,  but  this  will  not  nec- 
essarily produce  different  results,  as  It  has 
In  the  p>ast. 


What  kind  of  limits  can  exist  for  com- 
munications technologj-? 

Let  me  mention  three  examples: 
Speed — Communications  cannot  conceiva- 
bly be  carried  on  faster  than  the  speed  of 
light.  This  is  also  the  speed  of  electromag- 
netic propagation,  so  In  most  cases  modem 
communications  are  conducted  at  approxi- 
mately the  speed  of  light  today. 

The  range  of  the  htmian  senses— The 
human  eye  can  see  only  certain  emanations 
falling  between  Infrared  smd  ultraviolet  on 
the  scale  of  frequencies.  No  technology  can 
extend  this  range.  We  can  make  electromag- 
netic emanations  outside  this  range  visible 

by  causing  them  to  produce  visible  light 

and  this  Is  precisely  what  television  does— 
but  we  cannot  extend  the  range  of  human 
vision.  Likewise,  the  human  ear  can  respond 
only  to  a  limited  range  of  sound,  and  tech- 
nology can  do  no  more  than  deliver  audible 
sound  to  the  human  ear.  It  cannot  make 
sound  outside  this  range  audible. 

The  span  of  time — Human  beings  have 
only  a  certain  amount  of  time  allotted  to 
them  each  day.  For  the  average  viewer  tele- 
vision now  occupies  from  5  to  7  hours  a  day 
Some  seem  to  think  that  this  should  be  in- 
creased. I  point  out  only  that  there  Is  a 
limit.  Each  human  being  has  only  24  hours 
each  day.  and  during  this  period  he  must 
spend  some  time  sleeping,  eating,  bathing 
possibly  working,  and  even  conceivably  seek- 
ing other  entertainment  or  conversation  with 
other  persons.  This  means  that  there  is  a 
physical  limit  to  the  amount  of  time  which 
broadcasting  can  claim  and  no  technology 
can  do  anything  to  expand  beyond  this  limit 
whatever  it  is. 

Now  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  perceive 
and  describe  such  limits?  Is  this  merely  an 
academic  exercise  in  theory,  or  does  it  have 
any  pracUcal  consequences?  I  suggest  that 
it  has  quite  practical  significance  In  suggest- 
ing what  can  and  cannot  be  expected  or 
achieved  through  technology. 

As  an  example,  a  few  vears  ago  I  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Minnesota  to  report  on  the 
prospects  of  atomic  energy  development  in 
that  state.  At  that  time  we  were  all  being 
most  intrigued  by  reports  of  the  wonders  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  prospect  that  it  would 
provide  us  with  electricity  at  virtually  no 
cost.  One  of  the  first  things  I  learned  was 
that  the  fuel  cost  in  generating  electricity 
was  a  minor  part  of  the  cost  of  the  con- 
siuner.  The  cost  of  generating  and  distribut- 
ing electricity  constitutes  about  85":  of  the 
cost  of  the  customer  Atomic  energy  plants 
were  more  expensive  than  conventional 
plants.  So  what  we  could  really  expect  from 
atomic  energy  was  a  saving  in  the  cost  of 
fuel.  Consequently  without  even  making  an 
engineering  study,  we  could  say  that  assum- 
ing atomic  fuel  to  have  no  cost  whatever 
the  maximum  saving  to  be  achieved  by  Its 
use  would  be  something  less  than  15-"., 
Clearly  this  is  a  conclusion  of  practical 
significance. 

Now,  what  are  the  limits  of  technology 
in  broadcasting?  To  put  the  inquiry  in 
another  way.  what  would  a  theoretically  per- 
fect broadcasting  technique  provide?  What 
is  the  ultimate  that  technology  could  achieve 
in  this  field? 

(A)  We  must  transmit  both  sight  and 
sound. 

(Bi   The  sound  should  be  stereophonic. 

(Ci  The  picture  should  be  In  full,  true 
colors  and  stereoscopic. 

(Di  The  quality  of  reproduction  should 
be  as  perfect  as  human  senses  can  detect. 

(E)  There  should  be  an  ability  to  record 
the  broadcast — whether  sight,  sound  or  fac- 
simile— and  repeat  It  at  will. 

(F)  There  should  be  no  significant  limita- 
tion of  channels. 

(G)  The  cost  should  be  minimal. 
( H )   What  else  Is  .there? 

How  close  are  we  to  achieving  these 
UmiU? 
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(A)  We  now  tranBmlt  both  sight  and 
■ound. 

(B)  We  now  can  and  often  do  transmit 
stereophonic  sound.  It  Is  not  the  usual 
transmission  for  sound,  but  It  Is  sxirely  not  a 
difficult  or  Impossible  goal. 

(C)  We  now  can  and  do  transmit  most 
video  pictures  In  color  and  probably  will 
soon  tituismlt  nearly  all  pictures  In  color. 
Stereoscopic,  or  three-dimensional,  televi- 
sion Is  not  now  practical,  but  the  basic  tech- 
niques are  known.  Three-dimensional  X- 
ray  and  fluoroscopic  equipment  have  recently 
been  announced. 

(D)  The  quality  of  reproduction  today 
leaves  mxich  to  be  desired  in  many  cases. 
Here  technology  certainly  has  a  good  deal  of 
room  for  progress.  But  this  progress  will  be 
Improvement  along  entirely  familiar  lines 
and  will  not  Involve  any  radically  new 
results. 

(E)  We  now  have  the  technical  ability  to 
record  and  reproduce  all  kinds  of  broadcasts, 
but  the  equipment  for  this  is  not  commer- 
cially available  or  practical  for  most  homes. 
Again  there  is  much  room  for  technological 
achievement,  but  the  direction  Is  clearly 
evident. 

(F)  Channel  limitations  continue  to  be  a 
harassing  problem  for  communications  to- 
day. There  are  techniques  now  in  use,  at 
least  experimentally,  that  suggest  great  pos- 
sibilities In  this  area.  We  can  think  of  new 
techniques  In  the  use  of  microwaves,  lasers, 
waveguides,  coaxial  cables  and  multiplexing. 

"^On  a  much  more  mundane  basis,  we  now 
have  many  communities  which  were  for- 
merly one  or  two  channel  communities,  where 
CATV  Is  offering  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty 
channels — and  a  good  many  people  are  say- 
ing they  don't  like  Itl  Certainly  we  have 
not  yet  achieved  all  ttfe  channels  we  can 
use  in  every  community,  but  this  experience 
suggests  that  It  may  not  be  technology  which 
Imposes  the  limitation  of  channels  for 
broadcasting. 

(0)  So  far  as  cost  Is  concerned,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  technology  still  has  a  very 
long  way  to  e>0'  Some  costs  are  coming 
down,  but  there  Is  little  likelihood  that  we 
will  In  the  foreseeable  future  reach  a  con- 
dition In  which  we  will  not  want  and  need 
more  efficient  and  economical  equipment. 
This,  then.  Is  probably  the  area  in  which 
we  can  expect  the  greatest  technological 
progress  over  the  long  future. 

If,  from  this  brief  analysis,  we  can  con- 
clude or  assume  that  a  system  of  broadcast- 
ing approaching  the  technical  limits,  or 
nearly  perfect  technically.  Is  possible,  what 
will  Its  consequences  be? 

(1)  As  channel  scarcity  declines,  licenses 
will  tend  to  lose  their  scarcity  value  unless 
artlflclal  limitations  on  channel  usage  are 
Innposed  by  government  for  political  of  so- 
cial reasons.  Even  In  tha^t  case,  such  legal 
limitations  will  probably  not  be  as  effective 
as  te^nical  limitations  so  the  scarcity  values 
wUl  still  decline  somewhat. 

(3)  With  more  channels  available  and 
BUX9  transmitters  operating  (including  radio, 
TV  and  CATV)  program  material  will  be  in 
greater  demand  and  shorter  supply.  The 
demand  will  Increase  prices  which  will  pro- 
duce  8<xne  mc»e  talent,  but  the  Increase  In 
talent,  being  subject  to  a  natural  limita- 
tion, will  not  be  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  Increase  In  demand. 

(3)  As  a  consequence^- of  these  factors, 
there  will  be  much  more  use  of  program 
sources  appealing  to  minority  tastes,  and 
there  will  be  more  resort  to  the  one  In- 
exhaustible supply  of  program  material — 
which  is  news  and  public'  affairs.  This  will 
be  facilitated  by  technological  Improvements 
In  transmitting  equipment  which  will  evcn- 
tiially  make  television  pickups  as  easy  and 
efficient  as  radio. 

(4)  This  will  provide  considerably  greater 
choice  of  programming  for  the  public  but 
the  choice  will  never  be  tinlimlted.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  might  have  a  system 


whereby  any  individual  could  simply  dial  aiiy 
program  he  wanted  from  an  extensive  list  of 
perhaps  hundreds  or  thousands  of  recorded 
programs.  A  little  reflection  will  .';how  that 
this  is  not  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  If 
such  a  system  were  in  operation  each  indi- 
vidual could  select  not  only  his  own  program, 
but  also  the  time  of  presentation  of  his  own 
program.  Thus  it  would  be  mere  happen- 
stance if  any  one  proer.im  were  requested  by 
two  or  more  persons  m  tlie  same  locality  at 
the  same  time.  Consequently  this  system 
would  require  a  separate  channel  for  every 
viewer  in  the  United  States.  In  effect,  this 
would  require  soinetiilng  on  the  order  of  100 
million  6  megacycle  channels,  rather  than 
the  80  we  now  have.  It  is  not  even  theo- 
retically possible  to  provide  such  a  channel 
bandwidth.  It  seems  much  more  likely  that 
we  will  have  a  method  of  providing  home  re- 
cordings for  those  who  want  programs  not 
transmitted  by  the  broadcasting  .system:  and 
undoubtedly  this  will  .soon  become  available. 

In  any  event,  I  think  that  we  will  find  that 
large  numbers  of  people  will  continue  to 
want  the  same  or  .similar  programs  at  about 
tlie  same  time.  There  will  continue  to  be 
demand  for  transmitting  popvilar  programs 
at  regtilar  times,  so  people  can  plan  on  seeing 
them  and  can  discuss  them  with  each  other 
afterwards.  This  means  that  wh.itever  tech- 
nical system  of  broadcasting  or  transmission 
we  have,  there  will  continue  to  be  centers 
transmitting  one  or  a  few  programs  to  a 
large  number  of  people,  which  is  to  say 
stations  and  networks  or  something  very 
much  like  them. 

(5)  The  development  of  a  near-perfect 
communications  system  undouhitedly  will  in- 
volve an  expr,nslon  of  the  uses  of  commu- 
nications. There  will  be  facsimile  transmis- 
sion in  various  forms,  probably  for  books, 
magazines,  papers,  records  and  letters.  There 
will  be  many  uses  of  data  transmission. 
There  will  be  the  opportunity  for  shopping 
by  television;  and  there  will  be  credit  trans- 
actions by  wire. 

(6 1  The  limiting  factor  for  broadcasting  in 
the  future  will  be  the  human  appetite  and 
tolerance,  not  technology. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tod.ay  radio,  TV  and 
CATV  are  generally  serving  and  pleasing  the 
public.  I  believe  that  in  some  communities, 
such  as  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
others  in  which  CATV  is  bringing  in  15  and 
20  channel  systems,  the  channel  capacity  Is 
already  approaching  the  limit  of  the  public's 
appetltie  and  endurance.  At  any  rate,  If  it 
has  not  already  done  so,  it  will  do  so  soon. 

As  for  the  quality  of  programming,  there 
will  be — as  noted  before — more  programming 
for  minority  tastes,  but  the  general  quality  of 
most  programming  will  be  about  what  it  has 
been  and  will  change  only  as  the  public  taste 
changes — for  better  or  worse. 

Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
of  TV  programing,  and  I  perdlct  with  confi- 
dence that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  of  TV  programing.  There 
is  no  reason  to  bewail  this  if  you  believe  In 
free  speech. 

However  a  good  deal  of  the  criticism  of 
television  programing  seems  to  me  to  be 
pretty  pointless.  Much  of  it  seems  to  i>e  due 
to  the  fact  that  television  is  the  most  popular 
pastime  in  the  country  and  that  talking 
about  it  is  a  good  way  to  get  attention.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  Is  more  nonsense, 
garl>age  and  hogwash  spoken,  written  and 
printed  atwut  television  than  about  any  other 
single  subject  with  the  possible  exception  of 
sex. 

If  we  are  to  be  rational  about  this,  we  must 
recognize  television  for  what  it  is.  and  not 
denounce  it  for  not  being  something  that  it 
is  not. 

Television  Is  not  and  has  no  prospect  of 
being  either  the  salvation  or  the  damnation 
of  mankind.  It  will  not  and  should  not  take 
the  place  or  perform  the  function  of  the 
school,  the  church,  the  home  or  even  the 
parents — though  It  is  sometime  a  most  useful 
babysitter. 


The  significance  of  television  Is  that  It  Is 
a  mass  mediiun;  and  it  has  become  a  mass 
medium  because  It  purveys  primarily  enter- 
talrunent.  and  secondarily  news  and  adver- 
tising. To  deprive  television  of  Its  mass  is 
to  destroy  its  significance. 

The  more  I  see  of  television,  the  more  I 
dislike  and  defend  it.  Television  is  not  for 
me  but  for  many  others  who  do  like  it,  but 
who  have  no  time  for  many  things  that  I 
like.  It  seems  to  me  that  televisions  is:  — 
the  literature  of  the  illiterate; — the  culture 
of  the  lowbrow; — the  wealth  of  the  poor;  — 
the  privilege  of  the  underprivileged; — the 
exclusive  club  of  the  excluded  masses. 

If  television  Is  forced  to  admit  the  elite. 
It  will  lose  Its  exclusivity  for  the  masses, 
and — as  the  clubby  elite  should  know — this 
will  destroy  Its  value  for  those  wiio  now  be- 
long to  it. 

In  the  current  lingo,  television  is  the  cool 
of  the  squares  and  It  cannot  exist  If  Inverted. 
The  square  of  the  cools  equals  nothing. 

Television  Is  a  golden  goose  that  lays 
scrambled  eggs;  and  It  Is  futile  and  probably 
fatal  to  beat  It  for  not  laying  caviar.  Any- 
way, more  people  like  scrambled  eggs  than 
caviar. 

As  far  as  radio  is  concerned,  although  It 
Is  often  criticized  as  severely  as  television. 
It  is  generally  much  more  to  my  taste.  Talk 
of  radio  as  nothing  more  than  a  Jukebox  and 
a  news  ticker  seems  to  me  to  be  Ill-informed 
and  misdirected.  Radio  today  Is  ubiquitous 
and  multifarious. 

While  television  Is  confined  to  the  250 
metropolitan  areas,  radio  provides  a  voice 
to  more  than  2.000  communities  throughout 
the  country.  Talk  is  a  staple  of  radio,  and 
the  talk,  more  often  than  not,  is  a  discussion 
of  public  affairs  and  community  problems. 
"Op)en  mike"  programs — the  modern  techno>- 
loglcal  version  of  the  town  meeting,  and 
literally  the  voice  of  the  people — are  common 
throughout  the  country.  Never  in  history 
have  so  many  ordinary  citizens  had  so  much 
opportunity  to  speak  so  freely  to  so  wide  a 
community.  What  Is  said  Is  often  the  prod- 
uct of  Ignorance  or  prejudice,  and  many  are 
annoyed;  but  I  count  such  opportunity  a 
contribution  to  democracy. 

The  main  elements  of  radio  programs  con- 
tinue to  be  music,  news  and  advertising. 
Some  of  the  music  Is  abominable  In  my  ears. 
I  try  not  to  listen  to  this — although  the 
teenagers  In  the  house  make  escape  difficult. 
However,  at  least  in  the  larger  communities, 
radio  (Including  AM  and  FM)  provides  a 
choice  of  many  kinds  of  music,  including 
classical  and  that  pleasant,  old-fashioned 
popular  variety  that  annoyed  my  parents  and 
pleases  me.  Radio  soothes  my  nerves  and 
brings  me  news  without  straining  my  eyes. 
It  doesn't  strain  my  brain  either — but  it  does 
permit  me  to  get  mental  exercise  by  reading 
(a  practice  I  commend  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  their  minds).  Perhaps  radio 
may  be  characterized  by  a  new  aphorism: 
Radio  Is  the  opiate  of  the  middle-classes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  this  wUl  be 
taken  as  praise  or  censure,  but  I  think  it  is 
realism.  The  one  thing  that  all  concerned 
with  mass  media  must  recognize  Is  that  the 
common  man  has  every  right  to  be  common. 
The  common  man  Is  entitled  to  prefer  and 
demand  entertainment  that  meets  his  com- 
mon taste.  A  demand  that  popular  enter- 
tainment conform  to  the  taste  or  standards 
of  critical  intellectuals  Is  mere  snobbishness. 
To  attempt  to  transform  a  mass  medium  into 
a  means  of  expression  for  the  elite  Is  a  kind 
of  reverse  bowdlerlzatlon  that  is  as  pre- 
sumptuous as  it  Is  futile. 

So  technology  will  not  bring  a  golden  age 
to  broadcasting — but  time  will.  Every  golde# 
age  Is  one  that  Is  past.  When  time  has  win- 
nowed the  chaff  and  drained  off  the  dross, 
then  all  that  will  be  remembered  of  this  day 
Is  the  golden  grains  that  are  even  now  to  be 
found.  These  will  then  be  treasured  as  the 
glorious  products  of  that  ancient  golden  age 
which  Is  the  present,  and  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  future  to  show  the  shoddy  mediocrity 
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of  contemporary  products  then  observed  to 
be  mostly  chaff  and  dross. 

(7)  Thus,  finally,  we  must  recognize  that 
technology  will  not  solve  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  may  ameliorate  or  exac- 
erbate them  somewhat,  but  It  will  not  solve 
them. 

As  each  age  has  Its  own  mythology,  so 
the  myth  of  this  age  has  been  that  science 
and  technology — which  are  not  distinguished 
for  this  purpose — can  and  will  eventually 
solve  all  of  man's  problems  for  him.  The 
dazzjlng  spectacle  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological progress  during  the  last  centtiry 
has  engendered  a  kind  of  blind  luireasonlng 
faith  that  the  rate  of  technological  progress 
will  continue  on  a  constantly  ascending 
curve  Into  the  Indefinite  future,  and  that 
this  will  eventually  produce  a  solution  to 
all  our  problems. 

But  analytical  examination  discloses  that 
this  asstunptton  has  little  basis.  Scientific 
knowledge  may  be  an  Infinite  field  with  un- 
limited frontiers.  But  scientific  knowledge 
Is  by  no  means  the  same  as  technology. 
Science  probes  the  Innermost  recesses  of  the 
nucleus  and  the  outermost  reaches  of  the 
universe.  Technology  uses  the  knowledge  of 
science  to  devise  equipment  for  the  use  of 
man  on  earth.  If  we  are  concerned  with  the 
whole  range  of  man's  potential  activities.  It 
Is  perhaps  the  case  that  the  progress  of  tech- 
nology will  continue  Indefinitely,  and  even 
in  a  particular  field  there  will  probably  al- 
ways be  some  changes  that  may  be  regarded 
as  progress.  However,  If  we  examine  specific 
areas,  such  as  communications  and  broad- 
casting, we  can  see  that  tj^ere  are  quite 
definite  Ihnlts  to  the  things  that  technology 
can  do. 

F*urther,  If  we  examine  how  close  we  are 
to  these  limits  and  what  effect  further  ad- 
vances toward  them  wlU  have,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  technology  will  not  solve  or 
eliminate  the  problems,  the  pseudo-prob- 
lems or  the  complaints.  These,  being  human 
dissatisfactions  with  human  action,  must  be 
met  by  human  decisions  and  human  re- 
sponses. 

So — what  are  the  limits  of  technology?  In 
a  word,  it  wiU  continue  to  obsolete  equip- 
ment, but  It  will  never  eUmlnate  all  prob- 
lems or  obsolete  programs  or  people. 
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However,  the  citizens  who  were  repre- 
sented by  Walter  Rogers  will  not  be  the 
only  ones  to  mark  his  absence.  Those 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
through  the  years  with  him  will  not  for- 
get all  the  hard  work,  long  hours,  and 
wisdom  that  Walter  Rogers  has  given  to 
his  coimtry. 

Two  committees.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, have  been  the  better  for  his  mem- 
bership. 

Walter  Rogers  worked  as  hard  as  any 
Congressman,  but  with  a  touch  of  humor 
that  was  a  welcomed  note  In  the  long 
hours  of  deliberation.  His  constituents, 
the  Texas  delegation,  and  all  the  Con- 
gress will  miss  the  capable  leadership 
of  my  f  i-iend  and  colleague. 

Walter  Rogers  was  an  outstanding 
Congressman.  He  is  a  good  friend  and 
a  great  American. 


Hon.  Walter  Rogers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lor  16  years  this  House  has  been  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  services  of  Walter 
Rogers.  He  has  worked  through  these 
years  with  a  diligence  and  dedication 
that  is  reflected  In  his  record  of  accom- 
plishments. 

The  people  of  the  Panhandle,  Indeed 
of  the  entire  State  of  Texas,  have  been 
80  well  served  by  this  gentleman  that  his 
absence  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  will  be  most  keenly  felt  by  them. 


Industry  and  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OKEQON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Oregon  state  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  Mr,  Charles  R.  Hollo- 
way,  on  August  2.  1966.  delivered  an 
address  to  the  Institute  for  In-Service 
Education  of  Industrial  Teachers  at  San 
Jose  State  College. 

The  theme  concerned  the  cooperation 
in  mobilizing  educational  resources  being 
developed  by  the  industry  and  education. 
Because  his  remarks  perceptively  and 
clearly  indicate  ways  In  which  coopera- 
tion in  this  area  can  be  strengthened, 
I  feel  that  they  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Industry  and  EnpcATiON:   Coopehation  in 
MosrLiziNG  Educational  REsotmcEs 


(Remarks  of  Mr.  Chas.  R.  HoUoway,  Jr.,  at 
the  Institute  for  the  In-Service  Education 
of  Industrial  Teachers,  San  Jose  State  Col- 
lege, August  2,  1066) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Bohn,  for  a  very  generous 
and  flattering  Introduction.  I  suspect  that 
In  speaking  before  this  very  sophisticated 
group,  and  as  a  layman  and  a  simple  gas 
peddler,  I  feel  a  little  like  the  astronaut. 

I  suppose  that  before  embarking  on  the 
rather  broad  subject  of  "Industry  and  Edu- 
cation; CoopereUon  In  Mobilizing  Educa- 
tional Rsfources"  it  would  be  well  to  set  forth 
any  qualifications  I  may  possess,  to  make  my 
comments  as  meaningful  as  possible. 

As  yoiu-  chairman  has  Indicated,  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Higher 
EducaUon.  We  have.  In  Oregon,  a  uiUfied 
system  of  publicly  supported  higher  educa- 
tion institutions.  These  consist  of  our  two 
major  universities,  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  Oregon  State  University;  an  urban  In- 
stitution located  In  Portland,  Portland  State 
College;  three  regional  facilities  In  strategic 
locations  around  the  State  (their  main  em- 
phasis being  teacher  education — although 
this  has  and  will  continue   to  change);    a 


medical  and  a  dental  school,  also  located  in 
Portland  but  Identified  with  the  Umverslty 
of  Oregon;  and  a  relatively  new  and  very 
exciting  Institution  In  the  southern  part  of 
our  State,  Oregon  Technical  Institute.  The 
latter  U  new  because  unUl  July  1,  1963,  Its 
operaUon  was  directed  by  another  State 
agency  and  its  genesis  had  t)een  as  a  strictly 
vocational  school  (fender  bending,  motor 
tuning  and  the  like) .  Its  origin  In  1946  was 
to  provide  vocational  training  for  returning 
World  War  II  veterans.  Very  exciUng  tie- 
cause  in  the  three  years  during  which  we 
have  had  responsibility,  we  and  an  imagina- 
tive administration  have  almost  totally 
changed  its  mission,  its  character  and  its 
direction. 

Today,  OTI  Is  dedicated  to  providing  the 
middle  skills  between  the  arUsan  or  crafts- 
man and  the  laborer.  The  emergence  of  OTI 
as  a  semi-polytechnic  faclUty  hns  been  dlffi- 
cult  to  a  Board  and  an  administration  con- 
cerned with  the  academic  traditions  of  higher 
education.  We  have  at  OTI  both  two  and 
three  year  terminal  courses.  As  we  observe 
the  success  of  our  graduates,  and  they  have 
been  most  successtul.  we  will  upgrade  our 
ofl-erlngs  to  more  carefully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  industry. 

The  only  other  quallflcaUon  I  may  possess, 
except  that  I  am  a  businessman  who  employs 
persons.  Is  that  for  two  years  I  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Industries  Committee  of 
the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ow- 
ing the  latter  part  of  my  second  term  I 
agreed  to  head  a  citizens'  committee  to  con- 
duct a  survey  of  "The  Manpower  Resource  of 
the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area." 

This,  too.  was  an  exciting  undertaking 
because,  with  the  cooperation  of  Industries 
and  schools  (private,  public  and  proprietary), 
we  endeavored  to  forecast  at  two  and  at  five 
year  intervals,  training  facilities  and  Job 
opportunities.  As  all  of  you  know,  such  a 
survey  Is,  first.  Inexact  science;  second,  any 
report  is  out-dated  before  It  Is  published; 
and  third,  the  margin  of  error  may  run  to 
a  high  20  percentage.  One  of  the  interest- 
ing facets  of  our  year-long  study  showed 
that  there  were  some  615  beauty  operators 
being  trained  in  our  area  anually,  while  the 
demonstrated  requirements  were  for  only  117. 
The  survey  came  at  my  request.  I  sup- 
pose that  Is  why  I  was  the  chairman.  Be- 
cause this  relates  to  the  subject,  I  should 
tell  you  why  I  made  the  request. 

The  Northwest  Is  endowed  with  a  number 
of  advantages.  Space,  climate,  abundant 
water,  etc.  I  was  sitting  In  the  office  of  the 
president  of  a  tire  naanufacturlng  concern 
In  Akron,  Ohio,  In  response  to  his  Inquiry 
about  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  manu- 
facturing facility  In  or  near  Portland.  I 
had  gone  through  the  standard  chamber  of 
commerce  presentation  and  had  said,  "a 
pool  of  skilled  manpower"  when  he  Inter- 
rupted me. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  'pool  of  skilled 
manpower'."  he  askejT 

"Well,"  I  responded,  "you  know — persons 
who  have  skills  and  .  .  .;"  I  stopped  because 
I  realized  that  this  was  a  glib  phrase  that 
seemed  to  fit  the  basic  Industrial  develop- 
ment presentation. 

Today,  thanks  to  oui  survey,  I  could  an- 
swer him  far  more  speciflcally. 

Enough  of  my  qualifications.  If  such  they 
be.  Let  me  speak  more  directly  to  the  sub- 
ject assigned  me. 

It  Is  almost  fashionable,  at  least  In  the 
conversations  of  the  professional  educators 
and  of  members  of  the  governing  boards  In 
higher  education,  to  dwell  upon  what  Is  be- 
coming a  contemporary  cliche,  and  that  Is: 
The  growing  Involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  higher  education.  That  Is  prob- 
ably as  It  should  be,  for  the  expanding  role 
of  federal  rupport  In  the  dynamic  growth  of 
"educational  supply  and  demand"  unques- 
tionably Is  one  of  the  most  significant  forces 
In  shaping  the  future  of  all  educaUonal  op- 
portunity In  the  preparation  of  persons  to 
be  contributory  both  to  themselves  and  to 
society.     So   we   are    likely   to   become  pre- 
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occupied  with  the  partnershlpe,  the  coopera- 
tion that  emerges  between  the  academic 
world  and  the  Mderal  Ooremment. 

But  there  Is  another  growing  InTolvement 
which  has  equal  dramatle  potential  for  im- 
pact upon  the  fntore  of  higher  educational 
derelopinent,  although  It  has  not  received 
the  publtc  and  professional  attention  that 
federal  InTOlreraent  has.  This  other  grow- 
ing InvolTement,  this  other  widening  part- 
nership, la.  of  course,  that  of  Industry.  The 
Increasing  cooperation  between  Industry  and 
talker  education,  fully  as  dramatic  and  as 
meaningful  as  the  increasing  Inrolvement 
of  the  nderal  Oovenunent.  still  needs  to  be 
Interpreted  In  a  way  to  capture  the  under- 
standing and  the  Imagination  of  the  public: 
and.  once  In  awhile,  to  gain  the  full  under- 
standing of  those  tnyolyed  in  Industrial  and 
educational  development  themselTes. 

Although  my  Image  must  be  that  of  higher 
education,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  although 
I  must  refer,  from  experience,  to  the  higher 
educational  aspect  of  education,  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  primary,  secondary.  Junior  college, 
proprietary  and  private  Institutions,  the 
trade  schools  and  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams that  also  train  persons  to  become  pro- 
ductive for  themselves  and  society. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  "Itnowledge 
explosion"  which  Is  the  common -denomina- 
tor catalyst  In  both  the  separate  and  Joint 
planning  of  indurfry  and  education,  but  it  is 
the  essence  of  the  magnetic  core  which  Is 
drawing  forces  together  into  the  critical  mass 
that  makes  It  possible  for  society  to  cope 
with  planning  for  the  future — and  to  en- 
vision further  geometric  growth  of  knowl- 
edge. Industry  and  education  and,  of  course. 
other  Institutions,  stand  together  at  the 
crossroads  of  development:  this  is  something 
of  which  you  are  all  aware.  Yet  I  cannot 
treat  the  knowledge  explosion  lightly  or 
quickly  In  the  discussion  of  a  subject  devoted 
to  the  matter  at  hand.  Much  of  the  knowl- 
edge explosion  is  generated  in  the  knowledge 
factories — the  schools,  the  colleges  and  the 
\mlversltles.  A  great  deal  has  come  from 
Industry  and  the  professions  themselves. 
The  research  continually  being  carried  on  In 
our  various  Indtistrlal  and  professional  com- 
plexes, and  the  results  attained,  must  be 
mended  together  with  that  made  available 
from  the  academic  area;  and  curricula,  the 
training  of  those  to  impart  the  new  knowl- 
edge and  the  acceptance  by  those  Involved 
in  the  Indtjstry  or  profession,  are  of  great 
Importance. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
dictum.  "Publish  or  Perish."  No  more 
thoughtless  Indictment,  In  my  Judgment, 
has  ever  been  uttered.  What  good  is  the 
discovery  of  a  new  drug,  a  new  method,  a 
new  solution  or  a  new  program  unless  it  Is 
made  available  to  those  who  can  use  it  or  the 
knowledge.  If  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  had  been 
forced  to  confine  his  vaccine  or  poUo  to  a 
word-of-mouth  distribution,  think  how  clvi- 
llxatlon  would  have  continued  to  suffer. 

A.  C.  Montelth,  an  oflScial  of  Westlnghouse 
corporation,  was  quoted  In  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Atlantic  for  his  picturesque  description 
of  this  phenomenal  growth  of  new  knowl- 
edge. He  wrote  that  a  graduate  engineer  now 
has  a  professional  "half-life"  of  about  ten 
years.  That  is  to  say,  about  half  of  what  the 
graduate  engineer  has  learned  will  be  obso- 
lete within  a  decade.  Montelth  believes  that 
half  of  what  the  American  engineer  will  need 
to  know  ten  years  from  now  is  not  even  avail- 
able to  him  today! 

Peter  F.  Drucker,  author,  economist  and 
management  consultant,  predicted  In  1963 
that  within  ten  years,  employees  in  Industry 
win  find  that  29  percent  of  their  employment 
time  will  be  devoted  to  continuing  educa- 
tion, either  to  learn  more  about  the  inevitable 
changes  tn  their  present  occupation  or 
about  a  future  one. 

The  foUowtnf  ohservatlon  by  Norman  C. 
Harris,  author  of  "TetAinloal  Education  in 
the  Junior  Crtlege,"  Is  expressive  at  the  ex- 
tent of  manpower  needs  In  Industry  in  the 
B«fnl-professlonsl  and  technical  area: 


"T\\e  niitional  need  for  seml-profesalonal 
and  technician  manpower  is  critical.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  in  a  study  oon- 
oluded  that  by  1970  the  national  need  for 
technicians  in  industry  alone  would  exceed 
1,362.000.  TliLS  figure,  contrasted  with  630,- 
000  employed  iJi  1960  indicates  that  the  sup- 
ply must  be  doubled  in  the  decade.  Allow- 
ing for  deaths  and  retirements,  as  well  as 
new  demand.^,  almost  68  000  new  technicians 
would  have  to  be  educated  and  trained  each 
year  to  meet  the  1970  estimated  denvand.  It 
is  doubtful  ih.Tt  the  cixrrent  annual  rate  of 
productio!!  of  teclinician.s  from  all  source* 
(Junior  colleges,  technical  Institutes,  In- 
dustry training  prnfcrams.  and  armed  services 
schools  I  exceeds  35.000.  Further,  other  sec- 
tors of  the  economy — .^uch  as  government. 
educatiiin  nnd  healtJi  fields — employed  an- 
other 240000  techniciana  In  1960.  and  this 
figure  will  probably  di>uble  by  1970  also." 

Not  nuicli  wonder  ihat  Harri'.  sees  a  chal- 
lenge here — for  the  community  colleges,  for 
Industry's  own  edv.catlonal  and  training 
branches,  for  technical  Institutes,  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

As  all  of  you  reali/te,  there  are  parallel 
forces  that  likewise  are  increasing  the 
emph.isis  on  graduate  education.  Much  of 
the  demand  understandably  and  inevitably 
is  genenitPd  iiy  industry,  as  one  may  easily 
determine  .i^  he  looks  ai  the  recruitment  ads 
in.  s.iy.  the  Wall  Street  Jotirnal,  the  New 
York  Times  and  hundreds  of  other  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  in- 
dustry liri.s  a  tremendous  stake  in  every  as- 
pect of  V.\e  educational  process — primary, 
secondary  undergraduate  and  graduate. 
Conseqtientiy  in  the  field  of  graduate  study 
alone,  the-^e  statistics  are  not  surprising: 
In  1950  about  6400  doctoral  degrees  were 
awarded  m  the  United  States:  in  1960  the 
doctoral  decrees  totaled  9800.  an  Increase  of 
53  1  percent  It  is  estimated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  that  23.100  doc- 
toral degrees  will  be  awarded  in  1970.  an 
incre.i?.e  '•:'  l;3"i  percent  over  the  Ph.  D.  pro- 
ductKin  .1  decide  earlier.  It  is  further  esti- 
mated th.i:  36.800  docujral  degrees  will  be 
awarded  m  lf>80,  another  increase  of  59.3 
jjercent  for  rii.ir  decade, 

Wh.1t  1.S  increasln£T  becoming  known  Is 
that  business  and  industry  will  continue 
to  actuely  and  \ii;orousiy  compete  for  a 
sliare  of  the  pool  cif  the  holders  of  the  ad- 
vanced giadu,ite  degrees.  A  corollary  ex- 
pectation, uf  course,  is  that  industry — large 
companies  and  small,  through  foundation* 
arwl  a.":sociations— ^will  make  an  increasing 
investment  of  capital  in  the  programs  In 
public  and  independent  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  will  make  enough  graduate 
progr.im.-.  and  the  right  kinds  of  graduate 
programs   s'.ifTiciently   available. 

What  is  also  expected  (reasonably  so,  it 
would  .seem  to  mei  l.'^  that  industry  will  sub- 
stantially expand  its  participation  in  the 
continuing  education  of  its  citizens,  be  they 
employees,  relatives  of  employees,  or  appro- 
priate members  of  the  tommunltles  in  which 
Industries  ;ire  located.  This  expansion  of 
the  participation  of  industry  in  educating  for 
the  present  and  future  more  than  likely  will 
occur  across  the  spectrum  of  educational 
opportunity  for  .idulis;  in  the  plants  and 
factories;  in  the  businesses  and  markets:  in 
the  proprietary  schools;  in  the  conuniinity 
colleges:  .ind  m  the  public  and  independent 
colleges  and  universities,  through  all  levels 
of  post-high   school   education. 

All  in  all.  it.  becomes  easy  to  see  why  an 
approach  of  teamwork  is  essential  for  the 
planning  and  Implementation  of  education, 
whether  m  t!ie  format  of  on-the-job.  at-the- 
desk.  or  on-the-c.impus  opportunity. 

Some  of  you  may  know  that  the  University 
of  Oregon,  under  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government,  is  operating  a  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram at  what  was  an  abandoned  naval  base 
some  100  miles  from  Portland.  Specific 
skills  as  well  as  upgraded  elementary  educa- 
tion are  offered.  We  are  pleased  with  the 
general    results,    although    our    Involvement 


has  been  of  such  recent  origin  that  we  can- 
nqt  yet  assess  the  precise  performance. 

A  panel  discussion  on  a  recent  television 
program  focused  attention  on  what  one 
speaker  called  "our  pluralities  of  approach 
with  our  unided  concern  to  serve  the  post- 
high  school  student."  He  remarked  that  in 
Oregon  "we  have  some  new  combinations  (in 
teamwork  I  on  the  horizon.  One  notable 
one  is  the  bringing  together  •  •  •  higher 
education  in  the  name  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  and  industry  in  the  name  of  Ford- 
Philco  in  the  Tongue  Point  Job  Corps  opera- 
tion (near  Astoria,  Oregonl."  He  asked  the 
other  panelists,  "Are  there  other  potential 
situations  in  which  industry,  education, 
government,  and  labor  can  come  Into  closer 
relationships"  In  helping  determine  the 
future  development  of  post-high  school 
education? 

President  Flemming  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  responded  that  there  are  many  new 
possibilities  for  industry-education  team- 
work similar  to  the  uuiversity-govemment- 
industry  experiment  at  the  nation's  first 
urban  Job  Corps  Center  nt  Tongrue  Point. 
President  nemming  said.  "Some  very 
interesting  illustrations  of  cooperation  be- 
tween education,  business,  and  the  publish- 
ing field"  are  emerging.  He  pointed  out  the 
creation  of  the  General  Learning  Cori>oratlon 
through  the  cooperative  endeavor  of  General 
Electric  and  Time.  Inc..  and  headed  by 
Francis  Keppel.  former  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Flemming.  who  has  seen  the 
growth  of  this  cooperation  between  Industry 
and  higher  education  develop,  first  during 
his  years  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  and  more  recently  as  president 
of  the  University  of  Oregon,  said  the  welding 
together  of  teamwork  approaches  are  "an 
illustration  of  the  type  of  cooperation  that  is 
going  on  in  virtually  all  segments  of  society- 
cooperation  designed  to  give  our  young  peo- 
ple maximum  opportunities  to  achieve  their 
highest  potential." 

Chancellor  R.  E.  Lienallen,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Oregon's  unified  State  Sys- 
tem of  Higher  Education,  sees  a  stirring 
among  industrial  leaders  and  a  simultaneous 
blurring  of  the  "boundaries  of  the  cam- 
puses." Increasingly.  Dr.  Lieiiallen  says, 
business  and  Industrial  leaders  are  getting 
onto  the  campuses — as  participants  in  con- 
ferences, as  enrollees  in  short  courses  ( some 
of  which  are  co-sponsored  by  associations  or 
Industrial  enterprises),  at  times  as  con- 
sultants to  education  planners  themselves, 
and  very  frequently  as  conceimed  citizens 
interested  in  a  wide  range  of  values,  from 
economic  development  and  an  adequate  man- 
power pool  to  the  broader  concept  of  "mak- 
ing education  available  to  all  who  can  profit 
therefrom." 

Let  me  depart  from  the  subject  matter 
slightly  to  share  some  observations  with  you. 

My  identity  is  with  public  or  state-sup- 
ported institutions.  I  told  you  earlier  that  I 
have  a  concern  for  private  and  proprietary 
groups.  Their  problems  are  legion,  their 
solutions  complex.  I  wish  fhem  every  suc- 
cess in  their  maintenance  of  excellence. 

I  think  that  sometimes  we  focus  our  at- 
tention and  identify  our  problem  to  our  own 
disadvantage.  In  our  State,  at  almost  all 
levels  of  public  support,  the  emphasis  Is  on 
the  legislature.  But  what  is  a  legislature? 
It  is  only  a  representative  group  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  attempting  to  interpret 
the  public's  wishes. 

Should  our  target,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
understanding  and  support,  not  be  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  who  elects  his  representa- 
tive? Certainly  it  must,  more  properly,  be 
the  individual  citizen  himself. 

On  the  ballot  in  Oregon  in  November  is 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  limit  any 
property  tax  Increase  to  I'i  percent  each 
year.  Our  current  limitation  Is  6  piercent  a 
year  but  we  may  now  pass  special  levies. 
The  amendment  forecloses  special  levies,  at 
least  for  a  year.  This  Is  an  initiative  petition 
and  the  sponsors  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining 
sufficient  signatures  to  place  it  on  the  ballot. 
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If  the  meaitire  passes,  we  will  have  financial 
havoc  In  most  of  our  primary,  secondary  and 
community  college  districts.  Our  State  Sys- 
tem of  Higher  Education  money  comes  from 
the  general  fund  built  on  income  and  cor- 
porate taxes.  However,  the  demands  on  the 
general  fund  to  meet  requirements  of  other 
segments  of  the  educational  process  covUd  be 
so  heavy  that  we  could  be  crippled  as  well 
as  they. 

I  raise  this  point  to  emphasize  the  need 
to  educate  the  general  public,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  them  to  educational  values.  No 
one  should  ever  leave  a  grade,  secondary  or 
college  campus  without  being  firmly  indoc- 
trinated with  the  belief  that  education,  for 
all  who  seek  It,  is  our  most  valuable  and 
Important  commodity.  That  providing  for 
it.  at  any  sacrifice.  Is  next  only  to  personal 
and  family  survival. 

Often  it  is  the  bigger  industry  that  is  able 
to  make  the  most  dramatic  achievements  in 
cooperation  with  higher  education  and  con- 
tinuing education  at  all  levels.  But  one 
should  not  derogate  the  actual  and  potential 
role  of  the  smaller  industries  and  businesses 
In  the  opportunity  for  cooperation.  For  ex- 
ample, Klnzua  Corporation  In  Wheeler 
County  (that's  Oregon's  smallest  county  In 
terms  of  population)  takes  the  leadership 
In  making  a  Job  available  to  every  male  col- 
lege student  and  new  high  school  graduate 
in  the  county  during  his  summer  vacation. 
The  program  is  a  county-level  do-it-yourself 
Job  opportunity  act  that  Is  making  it  possible 
for  most  of  the  young  men  to  continue  their 
college  education.  This  is  a  locally  financed 
undertaking.  In  addition,  Allen  Nlstad.  an 
official  of  the  Klnzua  Corporation  and  chair- 
man of  the  Wheeler  County  Colleges  for 
Oregon's  Future  Committee,  is  providing  per- 
sonal generalship  for  a  county-wide  cam- 
paign among  service  and  civic  organizations 
to  provide  adequate  financial  assistance  to 
every  college  boy  or  girl  from  the  county 
who  needs  It — regardless  of  where  they  may 
be  pursuing  their  post-high  school  educa- 
tion— In  nearby  Blue  Mountain  Community 
College,  Oregon  SUte  University,  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Cal  Poly,  or  a  proprietary  school  spe- 
cializing in  training  data  processing  techni- 
cians. 

Also,  for  example,  there  are  industrialists 
like  Douglas  Strain,  president  of  Electro- 
Scientific  Industries  near  Portland,  who 
values  the  progress  in  development  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  devotes  many  hours  of  his  time  and 
genius  to  chairmanship  of  the  metropolitan 
area  Colleges  for  Oregon's  Future  Committee, 
one  of  whose  accomplishments  was  a  tre- 
mendous assist  in  the  passage  of  a  830  mil- 
lion bond  measure  to  help  flnantje  the  con- 
struction of  sorely  needed  buildings  at  State 
System  colleges  and  imlversltles  and  at  the 
community  colleges. 

What  does  Mr.  Strain  think  about  the 
"climate"  of  cooperation  between  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  world  of  Industry?  Well,  Mr. 
Strain  added  it  up  this  way  Ln  a  recent  tele- 
vision appearance:  "I  would  say  that  In  the 
Portland  community  there  has  been  a  notable 
Increase  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  community  in  the  future 
of  education.  One  indication  has  been  a 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  activity  in 
sponsoring  a  panel  of  students  from  the 
colleges  in  the  area  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  viewpoints  of  the  businessmen.  The 
bjPslnesB  and  industrial  leader  more  and  more 
recognizes  that  the  very  prosperity  of  his  own 
enterprise  rests  upon  a  well  educated  group 
of  people;  and  more  and  more  looks  forward 
to  greeting  and  probably  employing  some  of 
the  young  crop  of  students  we  have  coming 
from  our  unlverslUes  and  colleges." 

Sir  Bernard  Lovell,  the  Internationally- 
renowned  radio  astronomer,  was  Impressed 
at  this  same  spirit  of  cooperation  and  team- 
work which  exists  at  a  quasi-educational  In- 
•tltutlon,  the  Oregon  Museum  of  Science  and 
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Industry.  While  In  the  United  States  as 
lecturer  for  the  State  System  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation's Condon  Lecture  series,  Sir  Lovell 
waa  brought  somewhat  against  his  will  to 
visit  OMSI,  as  Oregonlans  call  their  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry.  He  said  that  he  was 
more  interested  in  the  nearby  arboretum. 
But  once  Inside  OMSI,  he  couldn't  be  pried 
loose.  He  said,  "I  wonder  why  we  dont  have 
an  OMSI  in  England.  This  business  of  Indus- 
try and  labor  and  agriculture  Joining  in  to 
help  explain  what  is  around  us  is  a  marvelous 
achievement.  We  have  a  great  installation 
at  Jodrell  Banks,  but  only  the  scientists 
really  understand  it." 

Vice  Chancellor  J.  W.  Sherburne,  who 
heads  the  EWvislon  of  Continuing  Education 
In  the  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, often  pays  tribute  to  the  leadership 
and  cooperation  industry  has  provided  in 
adult  or  contlnuitig  education— whether  in 
the  plant  classrooms  and  laboratories  or  on 
the  campuses  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Dr.  Sherburne  not  long  ago  of- 
fered this  tribute  to  Industry's  own  achieve- 
ments in  providing  educational  opportunity: 
"One  of  the  greatest  educational  systems  of 
the  present  time  which  many  individuals 
are  not  even  aware  of  consists  of  the  schools 
operated  by  such  companies  as  General  Elec- 
tric, Westlnghouse,  RCA,  and  Tektronix  for 
the  preparation  and  upgrading  of  their  own 
employees.  All  of  these,  and  many  others 
are  running  outstanding  educational  pro- 
grams In  continuing  education  for  their  peo- 
ple. In  short,  the  public  schools,  community 
colleges,  proprietary  schools,  Independent 
and  public  colleges  and  universities  are  far 
from  having  a  monopoly  in  conducting  con- 
tinuing education." 

Dr.  Sherburne,  like  all  of  you  here,  is  quick 
to  agree  that  the  success  of  continuing  edu- 
cation and  lifelong  learning  hinges  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  cooperation  and 
teamwork  which  exist  between  the  farslghted 
planners  for  Industry  and  their  counterparts 
In  the  higher  education  institutions  and 
systems. 

One  of  the  brighter  stars  in  the  firmament 
of  Indtistry-educatlon  cooperation  in  our 
territory  lies  in  the  determination  of  a  group 
of  Oregonlans  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
graduate  research  center  In  Portland,  where 
none  exists.  I  may  not  have  told  you  that 
our  two  major  educational  Institutions,  ex- 
cept for  the  medical  and  dental  schools  are 
somewhat  remote  from  Portland.  Although 
both  of  these  Institutions  have  well  devel- 
oped graduate  programs,  their  remoteness 
and  the;r  Involvements  in  on-campus  activi- 
ties prevents  their  more  than  casual  partici- 
pation in  an  orderly  research  program  ofT- 
campus.  Our  Portland  State  College  Is  suf- 
fering, as  is  every  other  urban  institution, 
from  fantastic  growth  and  expansion.  Our 
legislative  fathers  have  not  seen  fit  to  finance 
a  graduate  research  center  in  Portland  as  an 
arm  of  our  college.  All  of  you  recognize  the 
instability  and  insecurity  of  an  independent 
research  facility  not  undergirded  by  an  un- 
dergraduate institution. 

Cooperation  between  these  business  lead- 
ers and  both  our  System  and  private  schools 
has  been  excellent.  Only  recently  we  au- 
thorized the  signing  of  a  contract  with  the 
independent  group  that  will  allow  our  Port- 
land State  College  to  offer  a  single  doctoral 
program  within  the  next  five  years.  The 
funds  are  provided  by  business;  the  perform- 
ance and  implementation  lies  with  us. 

No  doubt,  each  of  you  can  cite  many  such 
examples — some  dramatic  and  all  gratify- 
ing— showing  the  growing  scope  of  coopera- 
tion between  Industry  and  the  formal  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  your  states 
:  have  Just  cited  one  fine  example  of  effective 
cooperation  between  Industry  and  education. 
Let  me  list  a  few  more: 

1.  More  Important,  perhaps,  discussions 
stimulated  by  these  people  in  industry  helped 
to  increase  the  public  and  legislative  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  sound  development  of 


gr.iduTc  education  in  public  and  independ- 
ent institutions  in  and  near  the  Portland  area 
to  give  the  kind  of  undergraduate  graduate 
education  mix  that  today's  society  demands 
and  that  tomorrow's  society  will  demand 
even  more  urgently. 

2.  An  advisory  committee  from  Industry 
and  engineering  has  conducted  surveys  to 
assess  the  needs  of  Industry,  agencies  and 
professional  practitioners  for  expanded  grad- 
uate courses  in  engineering,  both  for  those 
preparing  for  engineering  degrees  and  few 
those  now  in  the  field  but  needing  to  update 
their  kowledge  and   competence. 

3.  A  cooperative  committee  from  industry 
and  the  State  Sj-stem  of  Higher  Education 
have  participated  Jointly  In  preparation  of 
proposals  for  awards  of  projects  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  foundation  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  both  sets  of  "part- 
ners" submitting  the  proposal,  as  well  as  to 
the  economic  and  educational  development 
of  the  entire  State. 

4.  Various  Industrial  leaders  helped  to 
organize  and  have  continued  to  participate 
in  a  broadly-based,  non-partisan  citizens' 
organization.  Colleges  for  Oregon's  Future 
its  prime  funcUon  being  to  increase  public 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  entire 
spectrum  of  poet-high  school  education 
While  not  attempting  to  tilt  the  balance  too 
heavily  in  favor  of  emphasU  on  vocational 
Industrial,  technical  and  professional  edu- 
cation the  Colleges  for  Oregon's  Future 
organization,  nevertheless,  has  continued  to 
develop  a  sound  rational  for  a  suitable  mix 
in  educational  opportunity  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  the  students,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Industry  and  other  segments  of  society 
on  the  other  hand. 

5.  Other  authorities  in  indxistrlal  develop- 
ment and  technical  education  have  coop- 
erated extensively  In  helping  to  IdenUfy 
types  of  programs  that  should  be  emphasized 
at  Oregon  Technical  Institute,  which  is  de- 
veloping into  one  of  the  nation's  fine  three- 
and  lat€r  four-year  institutions  for  technical 
education.  Others  from  Indtistry  and  the 
business  community  have  helped  articulate 
to  the  public  and  the  legUlature  the  need 
for  technical  education  as  provided  by  OTI 
Oregon  State  University  and,  at  another 
level,  at  the  community  colleges. 

6.  Representatives  frc«n  Industry  and  the 
business  community  have  cooperated  in 
establishment  of  a  five-year  plan  for  a  state 
technical  services  program  which  will  Include 
such  features  as  a  technical  serv'lces  infor- 
mation center,  availability  of  a  computer 
complex  within  the  State  System  of  Higher 
Education,  and  a  technical  resource  service 
to  provide  for  courses  or  educational  pro- 
grams and  to  undertake  continuing  coopera- 
tive research  in  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  fields. 

7.  A  growliig  number  of  executives  in  In- 
dustry and  elsewhere  in  the  business  com- 
munity are  demonstrating  willingness  to 
serve  actively  on  the  governing  boards — the 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  boards  of  the  inde- 
pendent colleges  and  universities  and  the 
area  education  district  boards  which  have 
Jurisdiction  of  the  community  colleges.  By 
and  large,  lay  representatives  from  the  in- 
dustrial and  business  community  fit  In  with 
the  aspirations  for  board  membership  ex- 
pressed by  Father  Paul  Waldschmldt.  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Portland,  who  said: 

"What  we  need  In  the  universities  and  col- 
leges is  genuinely  dedicated,  sincere  people 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  trustees.  As  we  go 
through  crises — and  normal  growing  prob- 
lems— we  need  competent  persons  to  provide 
the  guidance  and  the  direction  for  these 
Institutions.  Service  on  boards — I  would 
put  that  even  above  the  money,  because  It 
Is  better  to  save  money  by  using  It  effectively 
than  to  have  to  go  out  to  raise  It.  If  you 
have  a  ntimber  of  good  persons  on  the  board 
you  are  ahead." 
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8.  There  la  increasing  cooperation  betweea 
hlfher  education  and  Industry  In  oonfront- 
inc  atkd  rapltallming  upon,  the  new  tecli- 
BOtociefl.  Developooent  of  electronic  com- 
munications •;«tems,  computer  networks, 
and  technolog:lcal  approaches  to  teaching 
axkd  learning  are  progressing  dramatloally 
in  my  State,  and.  of  course,  in  miich  of  the 
rest  of  tbe  nation. 

9.  Development  of  master  plans  for  edu- 
cation beyond  the  high  school  has  involved 
consultation  of  many  of  the  best  minds  in 
Industry  and  education,  and '  the  Oregon 
master  plan  places  much  emphasis  on  the 
total  spectrum  of  educational  opportunity, 
Inrlufling  technical-vocational  education, 
profesalonal  education,  continuing  educa- 
tion (both  on-campius  and  in-plant)  as  well 
as  all  of  poet-hlgb  school  education  that  is 
offered  through  the  traditional  two-year, 
four-year  and  six-year  Institutions. 

10.  It  is  difllcult  to  say  Just  how  many 
thousands  of  people  from  business  and  in- 
dustry (and  this  Involves  enroUeee  from 
supply  clerks  to  corporation  presidents)  have 
taken  credit  or  non-credit  courses  and  have 
participated  in  training  conferences  which 
were  sponsored  by  the  State  System  of 
Richer  Education's  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  During  the  past  several  months. 
15  special  courses  to  meet  requirements  of 
Industry  were  held  In  the  Portland  area 
alone.  Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  titles: 
lYanqwrtatlon  Cost  Finding;  Electrooic 
Dkta  Proceaatng  Syatems:  Management  De- 
velopment Through  Simulation;  Industrial 
Instruction  Workshlp;  Modem  Management 
of  Money  and  Men;  Effective  Writing  In 
Business  and  Indiistry;  Computers  for  Man- 
agement; System  Planning  for  Operation  and 
Evaluation:  Critical  Path  Scheduling;  Cre- 
atlTlty  in  Management  and.  of  coiirse.  there 
were  others. 

In  addition,  the  continuing  education  aim 
of  th*  higher  education  system  diuing  the 
p«*t  two  years  has  oonducted  in-plant  af- 
ferinca  for  more  than  35  associations  and  In- 
dlTldtMl  firms.  More  than  9(X)0  Individuals 
attended  programs  taught  by  64  teachers 
from  higher  education  institutions  and  47 
^MCtallata  from  bualnesa  and  Industry.  Qf- 
ferliiBi  have  ranged  from  supervlaory  train - 
lac  ^Of  foremen  to  a  "Conference  by  the  Sea" 
for  top  management. 

Other  hl^MT  education  systems  through- 
out the  country,  no  doubt,  offer  similar  in- 
dustry-oriented programs  of  instruction  as 
part  of  their  eztenslOD  or  continuing  edu- 
cation functions. 

I  think  I  have  ^loken  at  sxifflclent  length 
on  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  educational- 
Industrial  cooperation  and  I  have  cited  a 
numbe^  of  Instances  of  the  manifestation  of 
that  cooperation. 

Let  me  now  take  a  somewhat  different 
tack  and  a  more  philosophical  one.  Let  me 
approach  this  portion  of  my  comments  from 
anothar  stance.  I  will  take  the  hat  off  that 
danotaa  me  as  balng  involved  in  a  business 
•nterpriae  and  pratend  that  I  am  solely  Inter- 
eatad  In  education. 

What  do  I  see  as  the  three  broad  areas  or 
misiitoiii  of  our  educational  responsibUlty? 
Let  me  list  them:  ^ 

1.  Education  and  training. 

a.  Beaearch.  | 

3.  Community  service. 

Now  I  guspact  that  historically,  tradition- 
ally, greateat  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
thnist  called  educatV>n  and  training.  As  our 
society  grew  and  new  knowledge  grew  at  the 
same  pace,  it  was  Important  to  the  Individual 
and  to  the  society  that  he  be  able  to  perform 
tboae  skills  that  allowed  him  to  absorb  the 
knowledge.  Impart  It  and  use  it. 

Saaearch,  which  la  as  old  as  civilization 
Itaalf.  both  In  Its  pure  and  applied  applica- 
tions, has  grown  more  Important  with  each 
ptrntng  year  bat — It  has  increased  both  edu- 
eatlanally  and  In  Its  benefit  to  industry  and 
to  tb«  profeaBiciis  most  rapidly  under  periods 
of  local  or  national  stress.  Today  It  ranks 
on  a  par,  In  my  Judgment,  with  education 


and  training.  How  do  we  grow  Intellectually 
or  in  any  other  way  if  we  teach  our  youngsters 
only  the  same  facts  that  were  taught  their 
fathers''  New  knowledge;  how  to  do  it  at 
less  cost:  for  mankind's  improved  benefit;  to 
solve  previous  xuisolved  problems;  to  discover 
new  ways  of  doing  things  are  only  a  few  of 
the  factors  Involved  in  research. 

Although  industry  can  help  the  educator 
in  some  modest  manner  in  the  category  of 
education  and  training  and  it  can  carry  a 
full  cooperative  burden  in  the  matter  of  re- 
search. It  IS  generiiUy  in  the  field  of  commu- 
nity service  that  such  industry-education 
cooperation  e.Kists. 

And.  with  my  educator  hat  on.  let  me  sug- 
gest that  either  the  traditionalistic  educator 
waits  for  industry  to  call  on  him  to  produce 
a  usable  pr<j<iu:t  or  he  may,  and  I  may  over- 
simplify, merely  suggest  that  his  curricula 
or  resources  do  not  allow  him  1x)  engage  In 
such  an  undertaking.  Let  mc  emphasize 
one  word  I  have  used — traditionalistic — be- 
cause I  see  emerging  in  my  State  and  across 
the  nation,  young,  inquisitive,  able  profes- 
sionals in  the  te.xching  businesf  who  recog- 
nize a  need,  a  new  challenge  and  an  investi- 
gation into  deeper  and  more  meaiiingful 
effort  on  the  part  of  educators  to  cooperate 
with  both  indu.stry  and  the  professions. 

Pexlia.ps  one  ol  our  greatest  problems  may 
lie  in  tiie  area  of  in-plant,  training  when  we 
attempt  to  convince  professors  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  campus  institutions  that 
coliegiate-lcvel  instruction  can  be  success- 
fuily  conducted  within  the  walls  of  an  in- 
dustrial pUint  and  that  such  educational 
program.s,  although  they  are  carefully 
planned  a.s  job-related  learning  experiences, 
may  alsij  be  acceptable  for  degree-oriented 
or  campus  oriented  educational  activities. 

Let  me  change  hats  again  and  cast  myself 
in  the  rule  of  the  industrialist.  The  wise. 
thoughtful  and  successful  industrialist  to- 
day recognizes  that  the  prime  mission  of  an 
education.il  institution  is  in  education  and 
training  A  few  of  us  believe  that  we  can 
assi.st  in  the  effort.  Most  will  agree  that 
industry  and  the  ediicatjonal  institutions 
share  in  the  research  undertakings. 

Where  we  seem  to  break  down  la  In  the 
community  service  sector.  Let  me  suggest  a 
reason  why— and  1 11  try  not  to  be  facetious 
in  my  comments. 

Although  I  have  been  exposed  to  educators 
and  educatioaal  administrators  for  a  good 
many  years,  now.  they  seem  to  have  a  lexicon 
all  their  own.  Perhaps  the  businessman  has 
a  Jargon  that  i.s  unintelligible  to  the  acade- 
mician. I  find  It  hard  to  equate  what  I  say 
in  my  simple,  business  language  with  what 
may  be  uttered  in  response  by  a  member  of 
academia.  .\nd  I  liave  had  far  more  ex- 
posure than  most  to  this  problem. 

May  I  suggest,  then,  that  on«i  area  where 
cooperation  could  be  improved  Is  the  field  of 
communication,  language,  and  meanings  of 
words.  Both  groups  would  undoubtedly 
show  Improvement. 

The  fact  that  tliere  is  growing  cooperation 
between  industry  and  higher  education  in 
helping  to  meet  the  post-high  school  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  public  does  not  preclude 
the  opportunity  or  the  necessity  for  further 
developmental  cooperation.  It  probably 
would  be  presumptions  for  me  to  attempt  to 
provide  a  detailed  Inventory  of  new  possi- 
bilities for  industry-education  cooperation — 
that  is  the  province  of  the  appropriate  spe- 
cialists in  education  and  industry  them- 
selves— but  let  me  toss  out  a  few  possibilities 
for  your  consideration; 

1.  Advisory  committees:  Many  educational 
Institutions  call  together  advisory  commit- 
tees from  industry  to  help  formulate  new 
programs,  especially  in  continuing  educa- 
tion. How  many  Industries  can  you  count 
that,  by  equal  logic,  have  Invited  continuing 
education  specialists  from  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  their  region  to  serve  on  an 
advisory  committee  on  improvement  of  In- 
plant  training  programs?  Meamngful  ex- 
change  of   professional   viewpoints   on   con- 


tinuing educational  opportunities  would  add 
up  tO'the  mutual  advantage  d  all  concerned. 

2.  StUTeys ;  Various  enterprises  and  various 
educational  Institutions  have  conducted  sur- 
veys of  the  educational  needs  for  mdustry 
and  in  industry.  At  times  these  surveys  have 
been  conducted  cooperatively;  at  other  times 
separately.  Experience  with  the  engineers' 
survey  in  the  Portland  metropolitan  area 
suggests  that  many  similar  ones  could  be 
conducted,  perhaps  routinely,  with  educa- 
tion, industry,  and  perhaps  some  goverii- 
mental  agencies  concerned  with  economic 
development  cooperating. 

3.  Educational  television:  What  about  ed- 
ucational television?  In  the  states  where 
either  systems  of  higher  education  or  indi- 
vidual institutions  operate  educational 
broadcasting  networks  the  search  is  contin- 
uously on  for  programming  tliat  would  be 
valuable  and  Interesting  to  certain  segments 
of  the  public.  Industries,  associations, 
foundations,  and  the  business  community  at 
large — or  again  working  through  an  advisory 
conunittee — could  come  up  with  program 
ideas  that  would  be  extremely  valuable  in 
furthering  post-high  school  education  that 
concerns  Industry,  Minnesota,  for  Instance. 
boasts  an  "Industry  Education  of  the  Air" 
hotir.  These  programs  conceivably  could 
feattire  new  kinds  of  public  opportunities, 
the  significance  and  impact  of  automation, 
paths  to  occupational  re- training,  and 
similar  topics. 

4.  State  councils;  At  least  one  state,  Ore- 
gon, is  considering  establishing  a  permanent 
council  on  continuing  education  to  assist 
Industries  and  Ihstitutions  involved  in  con- 
tinuing education  to  increase  research  in  the 
field,  and  to  suggest  possible  new  directions 
for  new  programs.  This  type  of  Joint  par- 
ticipation in  planning  for  continuing  educa- 
tion, it  seems  fco  me,  would  be  valuable  in 
any  state.  Conceivably,  sucli  a  cotincil  could 
serve  as  an  official  state  agency  for  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Involvement  in  continuing 
education.  But  Federal  involvement  should 
not  be  the  only  reason  for  such  a  council 
coming  into  being.  The  council,  for  in- 
stance, could  study  the  progress  of  continu- 
ing education  programs  of  the  Institutions 
and  of  Industries,  and  could  recommend 
plans  for  closing  the  gap  in  geographical 
areas  or  industrial  cross  sections  In  which 
the  need  for  adequate  adult  education  Is  no* 
being  met. 

5.  Public  Interpretation:  Leaders  In  In- 
dustry could  participate  increasingly  In  in- 
terpreting the  needs  for  adequate  post-high 
school  education  opportunity,  Including  con- 
tinuing education  and  all  other  types,  to  the 
public  at  large;  for  public  decision-making 
on  Issues  that  affect  higher  education  is  no 
better  than  the  level  of  understanding 
which  the  public  acquires.  I  spoke  of  this 
before.  Specifically,  also,  indvistrial  lead- 
ers and  associations  could  well  emphasize 
to  legislatures  that  as  education  progresses, 
so  progresses  industry  and  the  economic 
climate  of  the  entire  state. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Industry 
might  well  advocate  adequate  financial  sup- 
port for  all  kinds  of  post-high  school  edu- 
cation on  tlie  thesis  that  this  investment  In 
human  resources  and  brain  fjower  may  prove 
to  be  the  choice  financial  investment  that 
a  state  or  a  district  or  an  industry,  or  an 
individual  may  noake. 

6.  Support:  Business  and  Indiistry  obvi- 
ously should  be  encouraged  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  support  for  poet-high 
school  education  and  specifically  to  the  sup- 
port for  continuing  education  in  the  Interest 
of  mcreaslng  employability  and  productivity. 

7.  Training:  And  finally,  it  seems  to  me 
that  industry  and  public  and  Independent 
institutions  of  higher  lear^^ng  shotild  coop- 
erate to  stimulate  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  people  who  are  especially  competent 
to  work  as  professionals  in  the  field  of  con- 
tinuing education,  whether  with  a  segment 
of  higher  education,  with  industry,  or  soma 
other  agency  or  enterprise. 
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Taking  of  these  steps,  or  similar  and  per- 
haps even  more  suitable  ones,  would  give 
impetus  to  the  industry-education  coopera- 
tion that  is  essential  in  moblllzmg  our  edu- 
cational resources. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  mc  to  Join  you 
today.  I  am  hopeful  that  what  I  have 
presented  has  and  will  be  thought-provoking 
and  helpful.  Thank  you  for  your  careful 
attention. 
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Speech  by  Senator  John  Sparkman,  of 
Alabama,  Before  the  Reterre  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  October  22,  1966 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  on  last  Saturday  evening,  paid  a 
high  honor  to  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Sparkman,  of  Ala- 
bama, by  conferring  upon  him  the  Min- 
ute Man  Hall  of  Fame  Award, 

Senator  Sparkman,  throughout  his 
many  years  in  the  House,  and  then  in 
the  Senate,  has  contributed  greatly  to 
national  security  and  the  RCA  has  given 
him  deserved  and  proper  recognition  in 
callins:  attention  to  his  service.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  then  known  as  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  John  Sparkman  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  shaping  the  suc- 
cessful policies  of  our  Nation  during 
World  War  II,  He  had  served  in  World 
War  I  as  an  enlisted  man,  and  after  the 
war,  earning  a  commission  in  the  Army 
Reserves,  has  maintained  a  close  inter- 
est and  activity  in  security  affairs.  He 
is  a  great  patriot  who  has  authored  many 
bills  for  the  welfare  of  the  veteran  and 
the  military  man.  What  RCA  has  said 
about  John  Sparkman,  In  the  words  of 
the  citation  which  I  quote  here  I  am 
sure  wc  can  all  echo : 

Recognizing  that  The  Honorable  John  J. 
Sparkman  by  precept  and  example,  has  sac- 
rlficially  devoted  his  genius  and  leadership 
to  the  cause  of  Na'Wonal  Security,  and  both 
In  War  and  Peace,  has  given  meaning,  sub- 
stance, and  effectiveness  to  the  Citizen- 
Soldier  tradition,,  vital  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  response  to  this  award,  Senator 
Sparkman  made  a  significant  address  at 
the  annual  fall  conference  of  the  Na- 
tion's Reserve  leaders  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

I  submit  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
this  address  because  of  its  timeliness  and 
wisdom. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Vice  Presidents.  dUtln- 
gulshed  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
particularly  honored  by  the  distinction  you 
accord  me  tonight.  As  a  long  time  reserve 
omcer  and  member  of  ROA,  I  have— I  be- 
lieve—more than  an  ordinary  understanding 
Of  the  significance  of  this  award. 

I  served  In  the  Army  during  World  War 
I  and  was  among  those  who  emerged  from 
wat  conflict  aware  of  the  nation's  need  for 
preparedness.  I  have  remained  in  the  re- 
serves since,  and  through  my  activity  in  the 


training  program  of  what  waa  then  the 
ORG— the  Organized  Reserve  Corps — I 
achieved  the  rank  of  ColoneL 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  for  many  years  and  am  now  an  active 
member  of  the  Huntsville  ROA  chapter,  one 
of  tlie  finest  chapters  in  our  asaocl&tlon. 

So  I  accept  this  honor  with  humility  and 
with  a  deep  awareness  of  its  significance. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  seen 
assaults  on  the  Reserve  structure  and  pro- 
posals that  would  have  obliterated  it. 
Heartening  to  all  of  us,  as  Reservists,  has 
been  the  loyalty  and  support  which  the 
members  of  Congress  gave  to  ROA  and  to 
preserving  its  structtire  and  Integrity. 

An  encouraging  step  to  come  out  of  the 
controversy  is  the  proposal  for  a  ROA  "Bill 
of  Rights  ■  which  provides  for  new  organi- 
Tiation  and  support  for  a  revitalized  reserve 
for  all  the  military  services — Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

The  ROA  Bill  of  Rights  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Charlie  Bennett  in 
the  House  and  later  developed  in  detail  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Prep.Tredness  Committee.  It  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  House  committee 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  1.  and  passed  the  House  by 
a  resounding  332  to  6  vote. 

The  Senate  Committee  has  not,  In  the 
final  days  of  Congress,  been  able  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  important  legislation.  But 
there  is  strong  .sentiment  for  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  it  is  my  prediction  that  the  bill 
will  be  enacted  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Tlie  bill  rallies  such  support  because  the 
citizen-reservist  structure  provides  a  con- 
tinuing long  range  measure  of  safety  at  a 
fraction  of  the  active  military  cost,  and  Its 
training  contributes  to  character  and  dis- 
cipline throughout  the  national  commimlty. 
I  have  a  personal,  as  well  as  official,  inter- 
est in  another  ROA  accomplishment — your 
Minute  Man  Memorial  Building.  For  some 
years  now.  I  have  looked  out  of  my  window 
at  the  red  brick  buildings  across  the  street, 
facing  the  Capitol  and  a  block  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building. 

I  share  your  pride  in  the  buUding  activity 
which  will  begin  in  Just  a  few  days  outside 
my  window,  when  ROA  begins  construction 
of  its  new  national  headquarters. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing Commission,  I  approved  the  plans  for 
the  building. 

America  Is  traditionally  a  nation  of  peace. 
But  however  strong  our  yearnings  for  peace. 
I  believe  Americans  recognize,  as  our  first 
President  told  us,  that  to  be  prepared  for  war 
is  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  peace.  Pre- 
paredness is  a  permanent  national  policy. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  its  mili- 
tary strength,  extending  throughout  the  na- 
tional community,  for  the  foreeeeable  future 
if  we  are  to  preserve  and  mamtaln  the  free- 
doms fashioned  in  the  American  formula. 
We  must  be  aware  that  aggression  strikes 
where  weakness  appears. 

The  Communist  aggression  of  today  may 
be  pushed  back,  but  aggression  may  recur  in 
the  next  generation  in  another  form  and 
under  another  name. 

As  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  years  of  WotM  War  n.  I  recaU 
vividly  an  appearance  before  that  Committee 
by  the  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the 
distinguished  soldier  and  statesman  General 
George  C.  Marshall. 

What  rings  so  loud  and  clear  in  my  memory 
Is  a  statement  that  General  MarshaU  made 
concerning  the  great  emergency  expansion  of 
the  Army  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  war: 

"Without  the  125,000  Reserve  officers  on 
our  rolls."  General  Marshall  said,  "we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  build  the  Army  so  fast 
nor  so  strong." 

This  was  a  great  tribute  to  that  group  of 
volunteers  who  went  on  to  take  their  places 
among  the  nation's  heroes  and  the  nation's 
fallen  unknowns. 


Their  willingness  and  ability  to  Join 
shoulder-to-shoulder  with  their  Regular 
comrades  was  then,  as  in  the  more  distant 
past  and  in  recent  timea,  a  decisive  factor 
in  keeping  our  nation  free. 

The  reserves  today  in  all  the  servlceo— 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force  and 
Coast  Guard— though  no  more  dedicated 
than  their  forebears,  are  far  more  effective 
fighting  forces— better  than  when  they 
answered  the  call  in  World  War  11.  better 
than  when  they  met  the  enemy  in  Korea,  and 
better  than  in  the  challenging  days  of  Berlin 
and  Cuba. 

They  are  more  effective  because  their  orga- 
nization and  training  have  been  built  upon 
the  lessons  of  past  wars,  past  crises,  and  past 
emergencies.  They  are  better  because  their 
leaders  are  seasoned  veterans  of  past  mobil- 
izations—officers who  know  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  can  motivate  their  men  to  do  It 

Back  during  the  Berlin  Crisis  of  1961.  many 
of  the  recalled  Reservists  referred  to  them- 
selves jokingly  as  the  "41-51-61  CTub  " 
These  are  the  men  who,  as  voluntary  mem- 
bers of  our  reserve  components,  were  under- 
going their  third  moblllzaUon  as  clviUan- 
soldlers.  Tlie  club  has  many  members  In 
this  audience,  and  many  members  who  are 
still  active  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve. 

But  the  Reserve  has  not  waited  for  mobil- 
ization to  perform  active  service  for  our 
nation.  Our  Naval  Air  Reservists  are  fiylng 
transport  missions  to  Southeast  Asia  "The 
members  of  our  Air  Force  Reserve  are 
shouldering  biu-dens  in  support  of  our  com- 
bat forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  You  can  find 
Air  Force  Reserve  airplanes  and  crews  all 
over  the  world— wherever  MlUtary  Airlift 
Command  operates. 

You  can  also  find  them  working  dally  here 
In  the  United  States,  helping  to  train  Army 
airborne  forces  and  carrying  critical  carEO 
for  Tactical  Air  Command. 

This  is  a  sign  not  only  of  the  presence  of 
the  true  volunteer  s{)irit  among  our  Reserv- 
ists but  also  of  the  great  strides  which  our 
Reserves  have  made  In  Increasing  their 
readiness  and  capability. 

There  is  a  great  concern  today— and  prop- 
erly so— with  cost  effectiveness.  How  we 
can  cut  here  and  save  so  many  millions,  cut 
there  and  save  another  so  many  millions 
Frankly,  the  best  example  of  real  cost  ef- 
fectiveness that  I  have  seen  is  the  strength- 
ening of  at  least  a  portion  of  our  reserve 
forces  and  the  reliance  on  these  forces  cs 
part  of  our  In-belng  military  establishment, 
from  letters  I  have  received,  I  know  that 
many  Reservists  feel  the  failure  to  order 
them  to  active  duty  Is  a  reflection  on  their 
ability  and  patriotism.  They  feel  a  loss  of 
prestige  and  dignity  because,  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  the  Reserves  do  not  have  an 
active  part  in  a  war  being  fought  by  the 
United  States. 

These  feelings  are  groundless.  As  I  look 
at  It,  our  Reserves  are  playing  a  role  which 
is  even  more  important  than  that  which  they 
mlg^  play  if  mobilized. 

The  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  Force 
of  the  Army,  and  the  priority  training  uniu 
of  the  reserves  of  the  Navy,  Martoe  Corps 
and  Air  Force— these  are  today  our  strategic 
reserve.  For  the  first  time,  the  ability  and 
potential  of  our  .reserve  forces  have  been 
fully  recognized.  For  the  first  time  on  a 
large  scale,  the  reserve  forces  are  being  en- 
trusted with  a  major  responsibility  which 
has  heretofore  been  the  sole  prerogative  of 
the  active  establishment. 

The  central  problem  is  the  readiness  of 
your  capability.  Because,  traditionally  the 
Reserves  have  required  a  measure  of  time 
to  get  ready  after  the  need  was  present 
You  have  demonstrated  today  that  thU 
tlme-to-get-ready"  factor  Is  becoming  less 
and  less  valid  as  a  consideration— provided 
that  the  funds,  equipment,  and  training 
facilities  are  available  here  at  home  on  which 
our  Reservists  can  build  the  needed  degree 
of  readiness.  Units  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces 
are  geared  for  Immediate  availability  and 
can  be  in  full  operation  In  a  matter  of  hours. 
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Amy  Reserve  units  are  kept  at  a  state  of 
readlnesa  commensurate  with  the  mobiliza- 
tion requirement — whether  It  Is  a  day,  a 
month,  or  a  longer  period  of  time.  The  same 
Is  true  among  the  Navy.  Marine  Corpc  and 
Coast  Guard  where  varying  missions  require 
different  degrees  of  avallabUlty.  The  progress 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  Is  evidence  of  prog- 
ress which  can  be  made  by  other  elements  of 
the  reserve  forces,  when  and  If  the  support 
Is  made  available. 

The  volunteer  Reservist  of  today  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  bis  military  status. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  "cost  effective- 
ness" factor — economic  rather  than  military. 
It  has  special  meaning  today,  and  perhaps 
you  have  not  given  thought  to  Its  Impor- 
tance. 

In  a  time  when  Inflationary  pressxires  are 
building  up  In  the  nation's  economic  boiler, 
the  cost  effectiveness  factor  helps  to  reduce 
those  pressures.  It  helps  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy stable  and  productive. 

The  strength  and  productivity  of  our  econ- 
omy form  the  sinews  of  defense.  And  we 
have  demonstrated  again  and  again.  In  time 
of  war  or  when  war  Is  threatened,  that  the 
strength  and  productivity  of  the  national 
economy  are  as  important  to  the  national 
security — and  almost  as  great  a  deterrent — 
as  is  military  armament  itself. 

So  I  commend  you — and  the  nation  com- 
mends you — for  this  double  contribution 
you  make  to  the  economic  as  well  as  military 
strength  of  our  country. 

What  is  the  world  situation  today  in  which 
you  play  this  vital,  dual  role? 

The  problem  Is  loaded  with  political  as 
•well  as  military  Implications.  The  President 
Is  at  this  moment  in  the  South  Paciflc  con- 
ferring with  the  leaders  of  the  Paciflc  nations 
most  vitally  concerned  with  Viet  Nam. 

The  war  In  Viet  Nam  is  not  a  popular  war, 
either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  because  It 
presents  tbese  political  as  well  as  military 
problems.  But  the  American  people  are 
agreed  on  the  necessity  for  our  military 
presence  In  Viet  Nam — popular  or  not. 

For  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  our 
government  and  the  will  of  our  f>eople  to 
oppose  Communist  aggression — wherever  and 
whenever  It  threatens  peace  and  freedom  In 
the  world. 

That  threat  exists  In  Viet  Nam.  And  It  Is 
the  policy  and  the  will  of  this  nation  to 
oppose  the  aggressor. 

We  know  that  if  we  fall  to  push  back  the 
aggressor  in  Viet  Nam.  the  Communists  will 
p\iU  the  plug,  and  all  Southeast  Asia  will  go 
down  the  drtdn — not  only  Viet  Nam  but 
Thailand,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Burma,  and  other 
countries. 

Several  weeks  ago  General  Maxwell  Taylor, 
one  of  our  greatest  military  leaders  and 
formerly  the  military  adviser  In  Viet  Nam, 
said  that  we  could  not  tolerate  a  stalemate 
In  Viet  Nam.  We  will  not  tolerate  a  stale- 
mate. 

We  dve  going  to  maintain  the  pressure  In 
Viet  Nam — and  we  are  going  to  step  It  up  if 
necessary — with  all  the  force  and  determina- 
tion necessary  to  turn  back  Communist 
aggression  and  win  the  final  victory. 

This  Is  the  Job  we  can  do  and  must  do. 

We  have  behind  us  the  resolve  and  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people.  Let  us 
move  ahead  to  the  finish — and  the  sooner 
the  better. 


Hob.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr.,  of  Virginia 
f 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHIN<RON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22, 1966 
Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President,  I  was 


not  present  in  the  Senate  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  passing  of 
our  distinguished  friend  and  former  col- 
league, Senator  Hari-y  Flood  Byrd,  Sr. 

Here  was  a  man,  Mr.  President,  of  un- 
swerving integrity  and  loyalty  to  the 
programs  and  policies  that  he  believed  in. 
Here  was  a  man  with  whom  one  could 
disagi-ee  and  yet  he  was  never  disagree- 
able— always  the  gentleman,  always  the 
warmhearted  friend. 

The  country  owes  m  ch  to  Senator 
Byrd  for  his  long  and  distinguished  pub- 
lic service.  Mrs.  Jackson  joins  me  In 
conveying  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
distinguished  son  and  our  colleague. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Byrd  family. 


Agriculture's  Role  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MO.NTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
agriculture  continues  to  be^  a  vital  and 
necessary  part  of  the  Ameriifan  economy, 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in 
my  own  great  State  of  Montana.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  food  in  this  country 
is  still  a  bargain.  In  1960  Americans 
spent  21  percent  of  their  disposable  in- 
comes for  food— today  even  with  higher 
prices,  that  percentage  has  di'opped  to 
18  percent. 

The  future  is  britiht  with  expanding 
possibilities  for  Amei-ican  agriculture. 
In  recent  weeks  I  have  spoken  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  of  these  possibilities  and 
how  best  we  might  capitalize  on  them. 
I  include  some  of  these  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Olsen  Praises  Agriculture's  Role  in  Amer- 
ica— Predicts  Billion-Dollar  Export  Mar- 
ket     FOR      U.-S.      LIVKSTOCK — A      BOON      FOR 

Montana   Beef 

we've  got  good  rfa.son  to  advertise 

Once  the  story  is  told  and  everyone  ap- 
preciates the  Rood  fortune  that  food  is  a  bar- 
g.iin  in  the  U.S..  the  buslnefs  of  fiirmlng  will 
get  a  lot  more  encouragement  from  the  pub- 
lic and  a  lot  more  appreciation  for  winning 
the  world  series  in  food  production.  (Edi- 
torial page,  Montana  Farmer-Stockman.  Oct. 
20,  1966.) 

representative   OLSEN   TELLS   THE  STORY 

American  food  and  food  products  are  the 
greatest  bargain  In  the  world!  .  .  .  the  pros- 
pects for  S7  billion  (farm  exports)  in  the 
current  yesir  are  good,  and  will  exceed  $10 
bUllon  by  1980.  .  .  .  There  is  a  potential  $2 
to  $3  billion  Increa.'*  in  the  export  market 
for  beef  sales  alone.  (Conrad,  Montana, 
speech.  October  1  ) 

(As   reported    by   Montana    newspapers) 

ARNOLD    OLSEN    CONGRATl'LATES    STATE    FARMERS 

We  should  never  apologize  for  the  much- 
needed  increase  in  farm  prices.  (Montana 
Standard-Post,  October  3.) 

FARM    PRICES   WILL   RISE.   OLSEN   CLAIMS 

Foreign  exports  are  of  equal  importance 
with  eliminating  surpluses.  (Liberty  County 
Times,  Chester,  Mont.,  October  6.) 

OLSEN    LAUDS    FARMERS   FOR   COOPERATION 

Domestically  the  outlook  is  good  for  con- 
tinued increase  In  farm  prices  without  the 
farmer  having  to  be  blamed  for  any  rise  In 


food  costs.  In  1947-49  we  spent  26  per  cent 
of  our  take-home  pay  for  food.  Today  we 
spend  approximately  only  18  per  cent, 
(Great  Falls  Tribune,  October  3.) 

REPRESENTATIVE     OLSEN     SEES     BILLION     DOLLAR 
LIVESTOCK     EXPORTS 

Following  th  Billion  Dollar  Export  Awards 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  October  3  to  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  soybeans,  Olsen  declared, 
"The  day  is  not  too  far  distant  when  Mon- 
tana beef  will  be  sharing  a  similar  award." 

AGRICULTTTRE     AND     PROSPERITY 

Remember  when  parity  of  farm  prices  used 
to  be  figured  on  the  1910-14  period?  That 
was  a  time  when  agriculture  was  receiving 
full  p:irity. 

A  Congressman  from  Montana,  Arnold 
Olse.v,  has  pointed  out  that  the  beginning 
ot  this  century  was  a  period  of  prosperity 
for  the  nation,  and  agriculture  was  contrib- 
uting its  full  share  to  this  national  pros- 
perity. 

Advocating  continued  development  of  U.S. 
export  trade  in  livestock,  feed  grains  and 
wheat.  Olsen  said  agriculture  must  be  en- 
couraged to  contribute  its  full  share  again 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  economy. 

We  interpret  the  Congressrhan's  remarks 
to  mean  that  national  prosperity  depends,  at 
least  in  part,  on  agriculture  receiving  full 
parity. 

To  that  we  will  subscribe.  (Colorado 
Rancher  &  Farmer,  October  22,  1966.) 

OLSEN  PRAISES  R.C.  &  D.  PROGRAM 

Government  Is  service  to  the  people,  and 
can  only  serve  if  Interaction  of  government 
Is  known  at  the  local  level.  (The  Missoulian, 
October  16.) 

OLSEN     PRAISES     U.S.     FARMERS 

The  efforts  of  the  Congress  have  borne 
fruit  in  finding  foreign  markets  for  beef  and 
grain,  because  now  we  are  calling  upon  the 
pr(5ductlvity  of  our  farmers  to  assist  the 
world  for  food  and  fibre.  (The  Missoulian, 
October  3.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"^  Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  assigned  from  my 
earliest  days  in  the  Senate  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  There  I  began  a 
warm  and  pleasant  association  with  the 
late  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  who  has  been 
taken  by  death  at  his  home  in  'Virginia. 

Senator  Byrd  had  a  courtly  manner 
with  all  who  dealt  with  him.  He  was 
scrupulously  fair  with  everyone. 

He  was  careful,  frugal  and  conserva- 
tive in  all  things — those  which  were  his 
and  those  which  were  those  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  which  he  felt  compelled  to 
watch  over.  Yet,  there  was  a  warmth 
and  a  concern  about  Senator  Byrd  for 
his  fello'vv  men. 

Senator  Byrd  was  devoted  to  his  State 
and  Nation.  He  was  devoted  to  this 
body.  He  dug  deeply  Into  the  back- 
ground of  legislation  and  attended  hear- 
ings faithfully.  He  studied  and  he 
pondered.  He  listened  and  he  discussed. 
Then,  he  made  up  his  mind. 

When  he  left  us  due  to  111  health,  be 
had  given  a  third  of  a  centmy  to  public 
service.  He  had  left  us  all  with  inspira- 
tion and  guidance.  He  had  left  us  » 
legacy. 


His  own  son  came  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  this  Senate,  Thus,  our  loss  is  mini- 
mized. For  we  shall  have  Haket  Flood 
Byrd,  Jr.,  as  a  Member  to  carry  on  this 
meaningful,  yet  nostalgic,  memory. 
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To  Make  Streets  Safe  After  Dark 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  and  timely  article  by  Robert 
O'Brien  that  appeared  in  the  Reader's 

Digest : 

To  Make  Streets  Safe  Arnai  Dark 
(By  Robert  O'Brien) 

(Condensed  from  National  Civic  Review) 
In  Cleveland,  on  a  dimly  lighted  residen- 
tial street,  an  eight-year-old  girl  was  at- 
tacked and  brutally  murdered.  On  New 
York's  West  Side  a  juvenile  gang  fell  upon 
four  boys  in  an  imllghted  playground,  left 
two  of  them  dying  of  knife  wounds.  In 
Gary,  Ind.,  many  housewives  refused  to  shop 
downtown  after  nightfall,  '"We  sUy  at  home 
where  we're  safe,"  one  of  them  explained. 

Police  say  that  73  percent  of  the  nation's 
murders,  assaults,  rapes  and  muggings  are 
committed  after  dark.  In  half  of  these 
crimes  an  important  factor  Ls  one  that  Is 
easily  remedied:  Inadequate  lighting.  And 
crime  statistics  don't  tell  the  whole  etory. 
Studies  show  that  substandard  lighting  Is' 
responsible  for  10,000  after-dark  traffic  deaths 
and  half  a  million  injuries  every  year.  This 
toll  in  human  suffering  and  dollars  is  ap- 
palling— and  needless. 

■What  can  you  do  to  make  the  streets  and 
playgrounds  of  your  community  safe  after 
dark? 

After  Cleveland's  shocking  murder  took 
place,  on  New  Year's  Day.  1948,  Cleveland 
clubwomen  and  mothers  marched  Into  the 
mayors  office,  demanding  better  Ughts.  At 
the  next  election  an  aroused  city  voted  a  six- 
year,  $1,500,000  street-lighUng-lmprovement 
program.  Cleveland  utility  companies  tacked 
on  another  $500,000  a  year  for  additional  new 
equipment.  The  effect  of  the  program  has 
been  startling:  assaults  on  women  after  dark 
are  down  44  percent;  nighttime  street  rob- 
beries have  dropped  27  percent. 

New  York's  experience  has  been  equally 
dramatic.  In  May  1957  authorities  Installed 
high-wattage  street  lighting  In  five  areas 
notorious  for  after-dark  violence.  Over  the 
next  two  years  the  Incidence  of  murder,  as- 
sault and  rape  In  these  dUtrlcts  dropped  49 
percent.  Juvenile  complaints  decUned  30 
percent.  The  city  has  now  launched  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  powerful  mercury-vapor 
lights  for  other  districts  with  high  crime 
rates. 

In  Gary,  more  than  5000  new  mercury- 
vapor  lamps  have  been  installed  along  every 
mile  of  the  city's  streets.  Night  traffic  fa- 
talities have  dropped  from  43  In  1952  to  14 
In  1959.  Criminal  assaults  have  decreased  70 
percent,  robberies  60  percent.  "A  good  street 
light  is  as  valuable  as  a  good  poUceman,  and 
»  lot  cheaper,"  says  Gary's  police  chief. 

In  spite  of  spectacular  advances  in  light- 
lag  engineering,  fewer  than  20  of  the  18,000 
uicorporated  towns  and  cities  in  the  United 
States  are  completely  equipped  with  Ughtlng 
inat  meets  the  minimum  code  levels  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Standards  Assn.  It's 
n«nl    to    realize   how   poorly   lighted   most 


streets  are.  One  evening  a  few  months  ago 
I  visited  General  Electrics  12-acre  test  center 
at  Hendersonvllle,  N.C.  There,  on  a  make- 
believe  neighborhood  street,  was  lighting 
typical  of  thousands  of  American  residential 

streets:     2500-lumen  incandescent  lamps 

with  old-fashioned,  fluted  sheet-Iron  reflec- 
tors— spaced  400  feet  apart. 

"Now.  watch,"  said  the  GE  engineer  with 
me.  He  smarted  walking  down  the  street. 
Sevpnty-five  feet  from  where  I  was  standing 
he  disappeared  in  darkness.  Not  until  he 
came  into  the  light  of  the  next  street  lamp 
could  I  see  him  again.  Had  he  been  a  thief 
or  mugger,  the  area  between  lights  would 
have  provided  perfect  concealment. 

Suddenly  the  old  incandescents  were 
turned  out,  and  modern  safety-code  lighting 
blazed  on:  6000-lumen  street  lights,  high 
above  the  pavement,  hung  well  out  toward 
the  center  of  the  street,  and  200  feet  apart. 
The  engineer  started  back.  He  was  clearly 
visible  every  foot  of  the  way. 

The  cost  of  this  kind  of  Improvement  Is 
not  great.  Depending  on  where  you  live,  your 
present  per-capita  share  of  the  naUou's 
street-and-highway  lighting  bill  runs  be- 
tween 90  cents  and  $1.40  a  year.  Experte  say 
that  an  additional  340  million  dollars  a 
year — an  average  of  less  than  $2  a  person- 
would  assure  safety-code  lighting  for  every 
mile  of  street  in  the  nation's  cities  and 
towns,  plus  adequate  lighting  for  intersec- 
tions, turnoffs,  interchanges,  underpaaeee 
and  other  danger  spots  on  the  open  high- 
ways, ^ 

It  isn't  necessary  to  relight  an  entire  com- 
munity in  one  crash  program.  In  1956,  far- 
sighted  citizens  of  Rockvllle,  Conn  {pop 
10,100).  started  a  street-light-lmprovement 
program  by  Installing  50  new  fluorescents 
downtown,  along  primary  traffic  streets  and 
in  several  poorly  lighted  residential  districts 
Their  idea  was  to  take  care  of  the  real  trou- 
ble spots  first,  then  to  continue  with  one 
street  or  district  at  a  time,  as  prudent  budg- 
eting allowed.  By  the  end  of  this  year  Rock- 
ville  will  have  more  than  600  new  fluorescent 
units,  and  the  program  will  be  more  than 
half  completed. 

Up-to-date  lighting  has  repeatedly  proved 
to  be  a  business  asset  for  the  community 
McPherson,  Kan.  (pop.  9556),  recently  com- 
pleted a  four-year,  e378,000  Improvement 
program  that  has  made  it  one  of  the  14  best- 
lighted  communities  in  the  nation.  Towns- 
people feel  that  the  program  would  have 
been  cheap  at  double  the  price.  "Interest 
in  McPherson  as  a  plant  site  has  doubled  " 
says  Fred  D.  Diehl  of  the  town's  Industrial- 
development  board.  Attracted  by  McPher- 
son's  progressive  approach,  a  California 
manufacturer  of  trailer  coaches  U  building 
a  plant  there  for  a  starting  pay  roll  of  176 
and  inquiries  from  other  firms  are  coming  in 
every  month.  The  Incidence  of  nighttime 
prowling,  window-peeping  and  burglary  In 
the  residential  district  Is  down  92  percent 

Take  a  look  at  the  lighting  In  your  town 
Do  the  fixtures  throw  light  against  walls  and 
Into  the  air  rather  than  where  It's  needed:  on 
the  streets  and  sidewalks?  Are  there  alter- 
nating patches  of  light  and  darkness?  Do 
the  lights  throw  confusing  reflections  on  wet 
pavements?  Find  out  where  the  highest  per- 
centage of  traffic  accidents  occurs  after  dark 
and  which  neighborhoods  report  the  most 
night  prowlers  and  burglars.  Chances  are 
these  places  will  be  dangerously  underlight- 
ed. 

If  you  think  you  need  better  street  light- 
ing, consult  your  city  engineer,  police  chief 
and  chamber  of  commerce.  Most  power  com- 
panies will  gladly  survey  neighborhood  or 
community  needs,  furnish  cost  estimates, 
and  suggest  long-range  goals  and  programs! 
Your  local  merchants  are  a  good  source  of 
support.  Towns  which  have  modernized  the 
lighting  of  their  ccwimerclal  areas  report  a 
sharp  upswing  in  night  sales. 

The  Increase  in  protection  for  life  and 
property  and  the  feeling  of  civic  pride  and 


peace  of  mind  that  come  from  having  well- 
lighted  streets  are  worthy  objectives.  It's  up 
to  tis  to  take  the  initiative  and  work  for 
them. 


Address  by  Gen.  Lewis  Hershey  at  Home- 
coming for  National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  last  October  8  was  a  great  day 
for  North  Dakota,  It  marked  the  home- 
coming of  Gov.  John  E.  Davis,  the  newly 
elected  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  "We  in  North  Dakota 
are  truly  proud  of  him. 

The  main  speaker  at  his  homecoming 
banquet  was  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Hershey, 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  one  of  America's  most  respected 
public  officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  excellent  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOMECOMING    Speech    By    Lt.    Gen.    Lewis 
Hershey  at  the  Homecoming  Banquet  ro« 
Nation.^l  Commander  John  E.  Davis,  Bis- 
marck. N.  D.\K..  October  8 
Mr.  Toastmnster.  Governor  Guy,  National 
Commander  of  The  American  Legion,  partic- 
ularly the  ladies  who  are  here:  the  part  of 
the  Davis  family  that  I  sort  of  claim  I'm  re- 
lation to,  and  fellow  Legionnaires,  young  and 
old,   mostly   old.     I  feel   that  I   owe  ...  I 
hesitate  to  start  any  remarks  by  making  ex- 
cuses.    I've  never  felt   that  Is   good,  but   I 
must  vary  from  a  lifetime  of  procedures  to 
say  that  when  I  find  so  many  beautiful  ladies 
present.  I  am  in  some  embarrassment  In  at- 
tempting to  talk. 

Now.  I  don't  want  any  of  you  people  to 
think  that  my  speech,  or  the  stories  I've 
heard  are  such  that  I  am  likely  to  repeat 
them,  that's  not  the  situation  whatsoever. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  speeches  and 
the  stories  that  I  heard  hanging  around  the 
barn,  when  I  was  a  kid,  wouldn't  provoke 
laughter  anywhere  now  because  they'd  be 
entirely  too  old  fashioned. 

But  I  do  have  a  handicap,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  it.  I  may,  at  times,  act  as  though 
I'm  sort  of  stammering,  stuttering,  or  search- 
ing for  a  word  that  somehow  Is  just  lost  and 
can't  be  found  even  though  there's  a  reward 
out  for  it. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  why  it  Is— that  be- 
cause the  psychiatrist  told  me  I  wanted  to  be 
a  lawyer  when  I  was  young,  or  a  solcier,  and 
I  never  made  either  one  of  them  and  I 
suffer  with  double  frustration.  And  for  that 
very  reason.  I  think  the  thing  I  should  do  is 
Just  be  open-minded  and  tell  you  my 
troubles. 

I  have  one  wife,  two  daughters,  two 
daughters-in-law,  and  ten  granddaughters. 
The  members  of  the  Hershey  family,  male, 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  finishing  their  sen- 
tences. For  that  very  reason  we  tend  to 
watch,  and  as  soon  as  one  of  the  girls  starts 
to  Interrupt  we  try  to  beat  them  to  the 
Interruption  by  stopping  and  that's  why  we 
stammer.  Therefore,  don't  get  any.  don't 
get  to  thinking  when  I  start  searching  for  a 
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word.  ITn  gcAng  to  quit.  No  such  luckll  I 
probably  may  some  day,  well,  not  Indefinitely, 
but  before  far  too  long. 

Now  you  know  why  I'm  gtammering.  I 
was  happy  tonight  when  I  heard  some  people 
were  going  to  be  able  to  betu'  this  without 
seeing  me:   tben,  I  understand,  they  got  a 

tloaed  circuit  television  (for  the  overflow 
udlence  In  adjacent  rooms ) ;  and  here  those 
folks  are  stuck  with  seeing  me  Jxist  as  much 
as  thoee  here  and  so  they  didn't  gain  much 
by  being  In  the  other  room.  But  anyway.  It 
wasn't  my  fault,  I  tried  to  get  It  so  that 
they  could  listen  If  they  wanted  to.  or  sleep, 
It  wouldn't  bother  me  a  bit.  In  fact,  I  really 
prefer  to  have  people  In  my  audience  sleep  if 
they  feel  like  It . 

I  don't  know  anything  that's  more  con- 
tented than  an  audience  that's  asleep.  I've 
had  the  experience  In  my  life  of  getting  so 
discouraged  that  I'd  waited  to  hear  something 
from  me  that  I'm  willing  to  listen  for.  that 
I've  dozed  off  once  or  twice;  and  that  doesn't 
bother  me,  but  the  3  percent,  I  realize  that 
this  la  very  scientific  of  me,  there's  3  percent 
of  every  audience  will  come  up  and  tell  you 
afterwards  that  you  did  better  when  you 
were  asleep  than  you  did  when  you  were 
»wake  and  those  are  the  people,  thoee  are 
the  people  I'm  down  on. 

Now.  I.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I'm 
glad  to  c<Hne  here  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind.  I'm  glad  to  come  to  North  Dakota 
without  an  occasion.  And  I  don't  know  how 
many  times  I've  been  here,  but  it's  been 
several;  and  I  hope,  maybe,  that  I'll  get 
Invited  back  even  after  this.  But  one  never 
knows  In  these  uncertain  times,  but  this  is  a 
great  occasion  and  I  don't  know  whether  that 
I  came  here  to  congratulate  Commander 
Davis  or  whether  I  came  here  to  cpngratulate 
The  American  Legion.    I  think  the  latter. 

I  do  think  It's  getting  a  little  bit  sticky 
about  coming  up  here  as  much  as  they  do  to 
get  National  Commanders,  there's  other 
states  in  the  Cnlon.  But  I  am  flattered  to 
be  here.  I'm  a  little  bit  embarrassed  be- 
caiise  ...  I  have  to  tell  you  this  because 
you'd  never  suspect  it,  but  I  have  been  asked 
to  give  commencement  addresses,  not  very 
big  schools.  Well,  they  were  pretty  hard  up 
and  ao,  you  know,  I  always  hated  to  talk  at  a 
oomencement;  here  they'd  worked  foiu- 
years  and  nothing  left  between  the  com- 
nkencement  and  the  sheepskin  except  me; 
and  in  the  first  place  they  had  more  advice 
from  the  faculty  than  they  could  use  and 
they  probably  couldn't  use  any  that  I  had 
been  able  to  not  use  during  the  years  and  was 
so  willing  to  give  to  them. 

So,  therefore,  here  all  that  Is  stopping 
you  from  hearing  Conmuinder  Davis  is  me, 
and  that's  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  look  up 
to,  but  I  got  invited.  Some  of  you  have 
heard  me  say  most  of  the  things  I'm  going  to 
■ay,  and  I  think  you're  pretty  tired  of  It. 
Ton  have  no  Idea  how  tired  I  am  of  hearing 
It.  And  if  you  think  for  one  minute  that  I've 
got  any  sympathy  for  you  because  you've 
heard  it  two  or  three  times,  forget  it.  be- 
cause I  havent.  I  have  to  listen  to  thla 
day  after  day  and  so  I  have  no  sympathy 
for  you. 

Now,  in  the  tiret  place  I  would  like  to  say 
I  dont  want  to  start  out  trying  to  run  The 
American  Legion  for  the  next  year.  I've 
known  a  great  many  of  the  past  Com- 
manders, but  I  haven't  ever  told  any  of  the 
past  Commanders  how  to  run  the  business 
and  I  don't  Intend  to  start  now.  But  I 
do  want  you  to  know,  as  a  very  old  man 
who  has  moat  of  his  future  in  the  past,  that 
we've  got  a  lot  of  things  to  do  In  America, 
and  I  am  just  old  fashioned  enough  to  think 
that  the  people  who  have  bled  and  offered 
their  blood  for  this  country  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  have  to  take  even  more 
active  parts  than  they  have  In  trying  to 
aee  that  some  of  the  things  that  are  going 
on  now  are  not  perpetuated. 

Now,  I  am  not  the  Individual  who  has  been 
frightened  of  10-feet  tall  people  In  foreign 


countries  I  never  worry  that  I  bet  on  a 
prizefighter  if  I  thought  he  was  in  shape,  but 
I  get  a  little  worried,  sometimes.  If  I  see  him 
eating  pie  too  much  of  the  time  when  he's 
In  training.  And  I  get  worried,  sometimes, 
when  I  think,  maybe,  that  some  of  the 
caliber  in  some  of  our  Americans  isn't  what 
It  ought  to  be.  If  wc  could  get  that  strong, 
let  them  come.  But  if  we  get  weak,  we  don't 
even  need  anybody  to  whip  us,  we'll  lick  our- 
selves. I'm  exposed,  offlciiUly.  and,  by  the 
way.  I'm  not  working  tonight  and  I  Just 
want  you  younger  looking  people  to  know 
that  I  know  about  how  old  you  are  and  I 
dont  like  to  express  any  professional  opin- 
ion; but,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the 
country  is  in  pretty  good  shape,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  got  a  lot  of  problems, 
but  I  don't  believe  the  country,  yet.  is  bad 
enough  that  I  could  use  very  many  of  the 
people  I  see  out  here  in  front  of  me.  They've 
had  a  wonderful  past.  I'm  sure;  and  they've 
made  great  sacrifices,  but  I'm  afraid  they're 
a  little  beyond  what  I'm  looking  for;  but  as  I 
tell  you  I'm  not  working  tonight,  of  course, 
I'm  not  going  to  defer  anytxxiy  tonight 
either,  it  works  both  ways.  I  have,  in  my 
official  capacity,  had  to  look  at  statistics,  you 
know  there  are  liars,  damn  liars,  and  statisti- 
cians, they  come  in  that  order;  and,  well,  we 
lost,  one  time,  one  of  ovir  great  scientists 
because  he  drowned  In  a  pool  that  averaged 
4' 2  feet  in  depth,  and  being  a  mathemati- 
cian, of  course,  he  was  very  smart  but  he 
didn't  know  about   the  deep  end. 

Of  courj-e,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  people 
gone  off  the  deep  end.  I  understand;  but  we 
do  have.  I  think,  a  problem,  not  In  numbers, 
we  do  pretty  well  In  numbers,  the  4>eople  to 
defend  this  country;  but  when  you  look  and 
remember  World  War  II  and  5.000,000  people 
couldn't  get  into  the  Armed  Forces  because 
they  were  not  fit.  That's  a  lot  of  people. 
That's  more  people  than  live  In  some  coun- 
tries. When  you  remember,  at  the  present 
moment,  we've  got  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion that  are  falling,  prevented  from  doing 
their  duty  to  this  country  In  Its  survival, 
because  the  Armed  Forces  won't  accept  them 
for  educational  reasons.  That's  something  I 
don't  think  we  can  tolerate.  We've  got 
about  that  same  number  that  are  turned 
back  for  medical  reasons.  That's  going  to 
be  a  little  more  difficult  to  reclaim  those, 
and  the  last  group,  which  is  not  near  as 
large,  but  frightens  me  a  trreat  deal  more. 
In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  cfcr  local 
Boards  turned  down  57.000  for  more  reasons 
that  weren't  even  fit  to  send  up  to  let  the 
Armed  Forces  ttirn  them  down,  and  they 
turned  down  about  twice  as  many  as  we 
did. 

This  year  we  did  better,  we  had  about 
15,000  more  than  that,  so  we're  up  to  about 
70,000  that  had  already  been  able  to  accumu- 
late records  by  19  or  20  years  of  age  that  you 
couldn't  even  send  them  up  because  there 
warn't  any  use.  Then  when  they  went  up 
there,  of  course,  a  lot  of  other  people  got 
themselves  speeding  tickets,  and  that's  a 
pretty  good  thing  to  get  your  Induction  post- 
poned. We're  going  to  have  to  look  awfully 
hard.  Now  I.  I've  been  around  the  Armed 
Force?.  I  don't  know,  some  of  you  have 
heard  maybe,  quite  some  time 

I  enlisted  In  the  National  Guard  of  Indiana 
55  years  ago  In  February  In  the  grade  of 
private  because  they  had  no  vacancies  in 
any  other  grade  at  that  time;  and  you  can 
tell  Upton,  although  he  Isn't  .ilive,  but  maybe 
yju  know  where  he  Is.  dead,  \>u  can  tell 
Upton  that  I  got  elected  Second  Lieutenant. 
He  didn't  like  that  bec.uise  he  never  got 
elected,  you  see  and  nut  only  that,  I  have 
to  defend  myself  by  saying  I  know  a  lot  of 
officers  that  had  to  get  elected  or  they 
wouldn't  have  been  officers.  But  I  don't 
know  If  that's  true.  I  Just  suspect  it.  So, 
anyway,  I'm  ■sort  of  a  soldier  by  being  physi- 
cally retired,  reactivated,  loaned  to  a  civilian 
agency  on  a  relmbiu'seable  basis.  So  you 
cant  expect  a  great  deal. 


I  think  that  The  American  Legion,  and 
■the  other  veterans  organizations  and  every- 
body else  who  loves  this  country,  have  got 
to  Increase  the  quality  of  our  manpower,  I 
think  we've  got  a  lot  of  manpower  that  could 
be  made  capable  to  do  most  anything  for 
this  country.  I  know  It's  rather  silly  to  say 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  man  and  let  him 
out  when  they  can  pass  the  examination, 
rather  than  to  not  let  him  In  because  they 
can't  pass  the  examination. 

And  I  have  great  hopes  for  this  great 
organization  that  has  been  the  exponent  of 
trying  to  not  discriminate,  to  not  show  par- 
tially by  letting  people  off.  I  have  hopes  In 
this  great  organization  next  year  and  I  think 
it's  a  good  challenge.  Because  I  think  there 
are  some  reasons  why  there  Is  more  chance 
of  you  getting  something  approaching  uni- 
versal service  than  you've  ever  had  before; 
because  I'm  not  so  sure  that  the  public  Isn't 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we've  got  lots  of 
people  that  are  not  going  to  be  mvich  better 
than  they  have  to  be. 

Now,  stupidity  is  paying  off  too  well.  I'd 
like  to  see  some  of  the  boys,  who  haven't 
been  fo  good  at  the  examination,  taken  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  told  they  could  get 
out  in  about  the  time  they  graduated  from 
high  school,  that  would  probably  give  them 
as  long  as  you'd  want  them  around.  Not 
more  than  six.  seven  years,  maybe.  And  I 
think  we've  got  to  raise  the  standing  of  this 
two  and  a  quarter  million.  We  ought  to  have 
more  than  th^t  bv  next  year  because  we  are 
developing  right  along. 

Mr.  McNamara  is  doing  a  fine  Job  at  taking 
40,000.  We're  not  going  to  ruin  the  market, 
there's  going  to  be  lots  more.  After  that 
40,000,  he's  going  to  100,000  next  year;  I 
hope  he  goes  to  200.000 — I'd  like  to  see  it 
dotible  along  each  year  for,  well,  as  long  as 
I  live;  which  probably  doesn't  put  us  up  to 
a  very  h'gh  figure,  but  we  might  try  that 
Just,  as  you  know,  as  a  beginning. 

And,  I  hapoen  to  be.  from  the  experience 
I've  had  for  the  last  25.  30  years  with  orga- 
nizations where  we  get  people  to  work  for 
nothing  and  board  themselves,  that  the  one 
thing  about  the  people  elected  to  the  local 
Boards  you  can  depend  on.  are  that  the 
people  thnt  have  already  offered  their  lives 
on  the  altar  of  America's  freedom — some- 
times, of  course,  the  ones  who  lost  them  are 
not  on  the  local  Boards  (perhaps  I  ought  to 
say  that  by  way  of  explanation) — but  the 
ones  that  have  given  much  for  this  country 
have  an  appreciation  that  will  never  come 
to  a  person  who  hasn't  given  anything.  No 
one  Is  ever  interested  In  something  they 
never  did  anything  for.  And  so,  therefore, 
somehow  or  other,  we  have  got  to  get  individ- 
uals In  whether  they  want  to  be  in  or  not. 

Now,  I  know  a  great  many  people  who 
want  to  get  me  to  go  and  make  it  possible 
that  they  could  be  operated  on  so  to  make 
them  better.  What  did  I  say?  What  do  I 
get  If  they  get  operated  on?  Give  that  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  thoughtl  And  that's  about  the 
last  we  heard  out  of  them.  In  fact,  we 
couldn't  fnd  them  with  search  warrants 
because  they  were  afraid  that  somebody 
would  get  a  l;iw  passed  where  we  could  take 
them  in.  You  get  them  in  and  yoti  think 
they  are  going  to  be  around  here  for  two 
years,  and  if  you  want  to  be  around  here 
sick  two  years,  be  around  here  sick  for  two 
years,  but  you  aren't  going  to  get  out.  TTou 
would  be  surprised  to  know  how  they  will 
doctor.  One  reason  why  I'm  an  optimist:  I 
never  expect  too  much  of  human  beings,  and 
you  know,  they  don't  let  me  down  very  often. 
So,  somehow  or  other,  I  think  we've  got 
to  get  these  youngsters  in  and  maybe  we  ■will 
have  to  take  some  ihat  carry  an  automobile 
want  to  walk  two  or 
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off  because  he  did: 
three  blocks.     I  kni 
hers  of  Congress  he 
to   get   letters    from 
They'll  say  my  son 
has  a  wonderous  feli( 


how  it  Is,  our  mem- 

I  know  you'll  begin 

mothers   and    father*. 

le  and  says  b< 

him,  on  one 


side,   who  murderecr  somebody  and  a  bank 


robber  on  the  other  .  I  probably  shouldn't 
have  brought  up  "bank  robber."  This  aft- 
ernoon I  heard  of  an  individual  who  was  a 
war  hero,  and  a  banker,  and  a  governor,  but 
I  thought  he  was  a  farmer;  that's  what  he 
told  me  when  he  asked  me  up  here. 

I  went  back  and  got  my  third  reader  and 
I  read  about  "Home  from  his  Journey.  Farmer 
Jones  awakes  this  morning  and  he  gets  his 
store    clothes    off    and    his    old    clothes    on. 
'Now,  I'm  myself.'  said  Farmer  Jones."    You 
know,  I  had  that  vision  that  he  was  a  banker. 
I  know  when  I  was  a  farmer,  we  never  got 
to  be  bankers.    The  bankers  owned  our  land, 
but  that  was  how  we  started.     So  I  hope, 
somehow,  that  •we  get  these  boys  in.  when  I 
wish  it  would  get  so  even  the  sophisticated 
people     could     say     "patriotism"     without 
choking.     You  gave  me  a  second  thought: 
Maybe  you  ought  to  let  them  choke.    I  wish, 
somehow  or  other,  that  it  wasn't  old  fash- 
ioned to  be  proud  for  the  people  who  came 
up   here   and   brought   this   country  to   the 
place  it  is — even  if  it  is  half  as  good  as  I 
heard  It  was  tonight.  It  was  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity.   I  wish  we  could  get  so  that  we  are 
proud  of  the  things  our  ancestors  had  done. 
I  wish  there  was  some  way  to  make  the  peo- 
ple who   don't   like   this   country   give   back 
what  thv.y  got  out  of  It,  but  how  do  you  do 
that,  though?     A  lawyer  could  probably  fig- 
ure it  out,   but  he'd  tell   you   he   could,   at 
least.     So,  somehow  I  think  what  we  need 
are  some  simple  things.     Some  simple  vlr-  , 
tues  like,  first  of  all,  having  confidence  in 
our.selves,  and  it  really  even  pays  to  work  a 
little.     Confidence  In  "our  families,  that's  a 
big  field  and  I  don't  know  Just  what  we're 
going  to  do  with  all  the  things  that  distracts 
from   the  family.     Confidence   in  our  com- 
munity.    Oh,  if  you  can  get  up  to  the  Con- 
gressional  District   in   the   State,   and   then 
in  the  United  States,  fine.    But  I  don't  want 
anybody  trying  to  help  me  run   the  United 
States   who   doesn't   believe   in   himself,   his 
family,  and  his  community,  his  church  and 
his  school.     I  realize  that  he  loves  the  stars 
and  wants  to  go  to  the  moon  and  all  that 
sort  of  stuff.    That's  fine,  but  for  my  money. 
If  you  can't  be  loyal  in  small  things,  I  Just 
can't  see  how  we  can  encompass  the  stars 
when  we  can't  stand  to  listen  to  our  own 
jnelghbor's    dog    bark    without    wanting    to 
start  some  sort  of  a  revolution. 

One  of  the  things  ...  I  sort  of  have  a 
feeling  that  if  we  can  get  along  with  our- 
selves. ■R'e  might  get  along  with  somebody 
else.  But  I  do  think  we  have  got  to  Instill 
that  in  these  youngsters,  the  escapists,  not 
that  we're  trying  to  go  to  Canada  or  run 
out  on  something,  but  trying  to  meet  it  head 
on,  that's  the  thistle. 

It's  beeji  great  to  be  here  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  sell  you  something  that  has  been 
pretty  encouraging:  I'm  going  to  quit,  I 
want  to  say,  as  a  young  girl,  who  brought  me 
up,  would  say:  Some  boy  said  to  her,  "May  I 
have  the  last  dance?"  And  she  said,  "You've 
had  it.  ' 
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Certainly  few  men  in  our  time  have 
possessed  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
legislative  process,  and  having  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  this  man  mold 
and  influence  the  measures  we  have  en- 
acted and  those  we  have  rejected,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  illuminating  ex- 
periences of  my  freshman  term. 

The  many  who  have  known  and  served 
with  Judge  Smith  over  his  lond  and  illus- 
trious career  will  miss  a  personal  friend 
when  the  90th  Congress  convenes,  but 
the  many  of  us  who  admired  the  master, 
and  the  many  more  who  will  enter  the 
House  in  the  next  and  Congresses  to 
come  will  miss  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  one  of  the  great  legislators  of  this 
century  and  the  history  of  our  Republic. 


measure  a  victim  of  the  Congressional  ad- 
Jourrmient  rush. 

Tli|pJot  of  land  lies  next  to  the  Cannon 
Hou^Dffice  Building  and  is  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Madison  Memorial  annex  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  It  has  stood  empty  since 
196a  when  scores  of  shops  and  townhouses 
were   torn  down. 

In  that  time  the  only  use  Capitol  officials 
have  been  able  to  devise  for  the  land  is  to 
utilize  It  as  a  sort  of  "cooling  off"  area  for 
youths  demonstrating  at  hearings  conducted 
by  the  House  committee  on  Un-American 
activities. 

The  education  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  spend  $140  million  over  three  vears  on  a 
variety  of  programs  in  U.S.  colleges  designed 
to  lead  to  improved  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion In  International  studies 


Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith,  of  Virginia 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday,  October  20, 1966 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
WT7  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
ncn  in  the  biographies  of  unusually  tal- 
ented men  whose  genius  has  made  this 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  legislative 
wxues,  and  one  of  those  whose  contribu- 
tions have  added  most  to  the  luster  of 
Its  reputation  is  Howard  W,  Smith,  of 
virgima. 


Redskin  Competition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  hectic  closing  days 
of  the  session,  the  89th  Congress  took 
time  out  of  its  breakneck  schedule  to  ap- 
prove Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff's 
amendment  allowing  a  group  of  40  teen- 
age boys  to  continue  to  play  organized 
football  on  U.S.  Capitol  Grounds. 

United  Press  International  has  re- 
ported the  story  with  humor  and  under- 
standing, and  I  ask  unaimous  consent  to 
have  this  news  report  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Redskin  CoMPErrnoN 
Washington. — Congress  agreed  today  to 
let  some  neighborhood  kids  play  football  on 
one  of  its  vacant  lots.  The  authorizing  bill 
would  also  launch  a  $140  million  world 
studies  program. 

The  football  field  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  international  act  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  and  sent  to  President  Johnson. 

But  permission  for  children— particularly 
St.  Peter's  angels — to  use  It  as  a  recreation 
area  was  tacked  on  to  the  measure  bv  Sen 
Abraham  Ribicxiff,  D-Conn. 

Along  with  other  Washington  residents 
RiBicoFF  read  in  a  local  newspaper  column 
recently  that  capltol  officials  would  not  per- 
mit some  40  eleven  to  fifteen-year-old  boys 
use  the  graddy  square  block  next  to  the  Can- 
non Office  Building  as  their  home  field  In  a 
Catholic  Youth  Organization  tackle  football 
league. 

Capitol  architect  George  Stewart  said  he 
personally  had  no  objection  to  the  boys  play- 
ing but  that  if  any  of  them  got  hurt  Congress 
could  be  held  responsible.  It  would  take  an 
act  of  Congress,  he  intoned,  to  remove  that 
responsibility. 

RiBicoFF  came  up  with  a  proposed  act  and 
managed  to  add  it  to  the  education  bill  when 
the  legislation  reached  the  Senate  floor  It 
would  authorize  the  architect  to  temporarily 
turn  the  land  over  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  recreational  purposes. 

Rep.  John  Brademas,  D-Ind.,  who  as  House 
sponsor  of  the  bill  was  having  troubles 
enough  with  the  major  part  of  the  bill 
promptly  endorsed  the  Ribicoff  rider. 

Brademas  cleared  away  the  other  road- 
blocks that  had  threatened  to  leave  the  whole 


Malteie-American  Friendship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
American  Amba.ssador  to  Malta,  the 
Honorable  George  J.  Feldman,  has'  done 
we'.l  in  his  short  tenure  as  Ambassador  to 
Malta  to  erase  some  of  the  ugly  image 
that  our  American  Nation  is  encounter- 
ing abroad. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  U.S.  Alumni 
Association,  he  delivered  a  stirring  ad- 
dress on  Malta  and  the  United  States. 
This  address  was  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity Theater,  Royal  University  of 
Malta,  and  is  a  blueprint  to  help  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  between  the 
two  democracies. 

The  Maltese  people  hope  that  Maltese- 
American  relations  will  continue  to 
flourish  for  many  years  to  come,  Tliey 
have  hoped  that  some  day  our  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  wiU  make  better 
use  of  Malta  as  a  NATO  base  They  de- 
sire our  presence  within  their  borders 
because  of  the  presence  of  Soviet  ships 
in  Mediterranean  waters,  which  do  not 
make  them  feel  secure.  The  Maltese  be- 
lieve that  our  presence  in  that  area  will 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  some  future  aggres- 
sion against  tliis  nation,  so  friendly 
toward  us. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  Ambas- 
.■^ador  Feldman's  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
incorporate  them  with  my  statements 
and  mclude  the  Ambassador's  observa- 
tions in  the  Record. 

The  Ambassador's  remarks  follow : 
Malta  and  the  United  States  :  Two 
Democracies 
(Address  delivered  by  Amba^ador  George  J 
Feldman    to   the   U.S.    Aluml    Association' 
Tuesday,     October     25,     1966.     University 
Theater,  Royal  University  of  MalU) 
I  feel  somewhat  awed  at  being  called  upon 
to   speak   In   a   place   consecrated   to   learn- 
ing—in  a  place  where  so  many  men,  far  wiser 
than  myself,  have  spoken  before.    But  I  w«l- 
come   this   honor,   and    this   opportunity  "to 
address  a  group  dedicated  to  Maltese-Ameri- 
can friendship. 

With  your  indulgence  I  would  like  this 
evening,  to  examine  a  few  of  the  tiee  which 
in  my  opinion  form  the  basis  for  this  friend- 
ship. 
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An  American  reading  the  Maltese  Consti- 
tution Is  immediately  struck  by  the  simi- 
larity between  parts  of  that  document  and 
our  own  Bill  of  Rights.  Both  flow  from  a 
common  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  which 
cherishes  a  concern  for  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  every  man.  based  upon  the  Importance  of 
the  Individual  soul  In  the  eyes  of  God.  In 
the  eyes  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  however,  this 
attribution  of  a  religious  motive  would  have 
speared  both  distasteful  and  unnecessary. 
JeSerson,  who  was  at  best  a  Deist,  had  a 
deep  distrust  of  all  organized  religion.  He 
preferred  to  And  his  inspiration  In  the  phil- 
osophically shallow  humanist  values  which 
were  avant  garde  to  the  political  thought  of 
Ills  day.  However  confused  these  values  may 
now  appear,  one  must  remember  that  they 
aerved  well  at  the  time  to  unite  a  people 
who,  though  predominantly  ProtesUint.  were 
diverse  in  sectarian  allegiance.  Admittedly 
this  has  led  to  a  certain  anomaly  In  Ameri- 
can society.  Many  of  you.  seeing  the  legend 
"In  God  We  Trust"  engraved  on  our  coin- 
age, will  wonder  how  the  United  States  Sii- 
prame  Court  could  prohibit  religious  in- 
struction in  state-supported  schools.  Don't 
be  deceived  by  this  apparent  inconsistency. 
Americans,  like  yourselves,  are  a  fundamen- 
tally religious  people  who  have  been  forced 
by  circumstances  to  adopt  a  modified  secular 
form  of  government. 

ICalta,  on  the  other  hand,  having  a  long 
and  close  association  with  the  Church,  is  in 
the  direct  line  of  Thomist  thought,  with  a 
natural  law  tradition  unadulterated  by  Rous- 
seaulsm.  But  by  whatever  route  it  has 
reached  us,  the  fact  is  that  our  two  coun- 
tries share  a  political  philosophy  which. 
While  fostering  the  notion  of  a  common  or 
corporate  good,  never  cedes  primacy  to  the 
State  over  the  Individual,  and  never  sub- 
*  scribes  to  the  totalitarian  formula  which 
holds  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 

The  modern  French  Thomist,  Jacques 
Maritaln,  a  thinker  whose  Judgments  are 
notably  moderate  and  well -reasoned,  has 
■aid  that.  In  his  opinion,  democracy  is  the 
political  form  in  closest  accord  with  the 
natural  law.  and  man's  supernatural  voca- 
tion. The  ordinary  practitioner  schooled  in 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  politics  is  not 
greatly  concerned  with  theory  of  this  kind; 
yet  he  operates  to  the  same  end.  He  is  en- 
gaged In  a  pragmatic  but  providential  proc- 
ess which  sifts  human  motives  and  recon- 
ciles conflicting  Interests  to  produce  a  gov- 
ernment "of  the  people,  by  the  people"  and 
lor  the  people".  I  would  not.  of  course. 
suggest  that  there  is  but  a  single  system 
capable  of  producing  that  result.  The 
means  are  many.  But,  here  again,  Malta 
and  the  United  States  have  an  element  in 
common — the  years  of  British  tutelage  dur- 
ing our  colonial  periods — from  which  we 
each  derived  a  democratic  tradition  and  a 
ready-made  set  of  institutions.  Neither 
country  was  completely  satisfied  with  this 
heritage  and  each  has  freely  adapted  it  to 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  its  people.  But 
In  both  Instances  the  mother  coxmtry  pro- 
vided a  truly  democratic  tradition  upon 
which  to  build. 

Scripture  tells  us  that  not  everyone  who 
cries  "Lord,  Lord  I"  is  saved.  Neither  can 
every  nation  which  professes  to  have  a 
democratic  system  measure  up  to  Lincoln's 
rule  of  thumb.  So  hollow  are  some  .^urh 
claim*  that  the  countries  concerned  feel 
constrained  to  proclaim  In  their  very  names 
that  which.  In  fact,  they  lack — the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam;  the  German 
Democratic  Republic;  the  People's  Repiibhc 
of  China,  to  mention  but  a  few.  In  truth, 
how  democratic  is  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  which  had  to  build  a  wall  to 
restrain  its  citizens  from  fleeing  to  West 
Berlin?  The  popular  appeal  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  'Vietnam  Is  clear  in  the 


fact  that  more  than  760.000  Vietn.imese  have 
"voted  with  their  feet'  in  fleeing  from  their 
Viet  Cong  •■liberators".  And,  how  can  Soviet 
Russia  be  considered  a  genuinely  democratic 
country,  dominated  as  it  is  by  a  Communist 
Party  (the  only  leg-al  parly i  having  a  mem- 
bership composed  o£  Ecarcely  5'-  ol  the 
population?  How.  too,  can  Red  China 
qualify,  where  the  ruHn;j  Cominimist  Party 
consists  of  less  than  3'.'  of  the  population? 
One  can  guess  how  much  popular  support 
the  Red  Guard  command.s  In  China  today. 
These  are  governments  "of  "  some  of  the 
people,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  "by"  or 
"for"  the  people.  They  are,  instead,  among 
the  cruelest  and  most  blatant  fratids  ever 
perpetrated  upon  those  long-suffering  peo- 
ples. Professing  a  classless  society,  these 
parodies  oj  democracy  have  always  begun, 
and  are  ever  destined  to  end,  as  preposterous 
attempts  by  self-styled  elites  to  substitute 
their  wills  for  the  will  of  the  people.  There 
is  no  tactical  .idvantage.  no  seeming  success. 
which  can  Justify  this  political  sacrilege. 
And  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
people,  however  slow  and  however  docile 
they  may  appear,  will  move  to  work  history's 
vengeance  on  Communism,  as  in  the  past 
they  have  on  every  form  of  tyranny. 

But  political  forms  and  Institutions  exist 
only  for   people.     If   there   is   a  meaningful 
bond  between  Malta  and  the  United  States  it 
must  be  a  personal  one.     And  I  would  hope 
that,   as   t";ie   first    American   Ambassador  to 
Malta,  I  may  have  forged  a  link  or  two  In 
the  Cham,     i  consider  that  my  mission  here 
is  not  only  to  represent  the  United  States  In 
Mnita.   but    also   to  interpret   Malta   to   our 
covcrnment  and  people  at  home.    To  accom- 
plish  th:.5  etTcctively.  I  have  been  fully  oc- 
cupied for  more  than  a  year,  now.  In  becom- 
ing  better   acquainted   with    the   people   of 
Malta,  and  with  some  of  the  problems  which 
confront  her.     Serious  though  they  may  be. 
problems  of  the  kind  faced  by  Malta  should 
be  welcome;  In  the  sense  that  they  are  the 
very    hallmark    of    sovereignty.     Malta,    like 
the   United   States  In   Its   early  days   of   In- 
dependence, can  count  itself  fortunate  that 
It  15  lef:  free  to  deal  with  its  domestic  prob- 
lems under  the  protection  ol  Great  Britain. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  there  were 
not,    of     course,     the    formal    defense    and 
financial  assistance  agreements  which  Malta 
enjoys  today;  yet  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
during  our  nation's  Infancy,  the  British  fleet 
was  the  principal  g\iarantor  of  our  security. 
Similarly,  In  those  days  before  governmenl- 
to-gn\ernment    aid,    private    British    Invest- 
m,erit  was.  and  continued  until  early  in  this 
century    to    be.    America's    main    source    of 
capital  development  funds.     We  have  .since 
progressed    beyond    that    stage,    but    have 
passed  to  other  problems  which  are  equally 
pre.^mg   and    Important.      These   shortcom- 
ings are  continually  held  up  to  public  view 
by  a  free  and  vital  press,  and  are  freely  com- 
mented  upon   by   all   our   neighbors,   friend 
and  foe  alike.    The  United  States  has  serious 
inieriial    problems — problems    of    prejudice, 
crime   and   poverty,  to  mention   but  a   few. 
We   long   for  the  leisure   to  focus  our  un- 
diMded    attention    and    energies    on    them. 
Americans  are  ill  at  ease  in  the  cloak  of  in- 
ternational responsibility.     There  is  a  strong 
sentiment   among  us   which   Inclines   us   to 
heed    the    simplistic    and    dangerous    advice 
of  our  enemies — to  mind  our  own  business,  to 
withdraw  our  attention  to  our  own  domestic 
problems.     Who   can   now   doubt    that   the 
United    States   would    gladly    dismantle    its 
tremendously    powerful,    and    tremendously 
cosily,    defense    establishment — if    it    found 
Itself  in  a  genuinely  peaceful  world,  where 
coexistence  had  its  full  and  rightful  mean- 
ing?   Some  say  that  such  a  world  Is  an  Ideal 
never  to  be  realized.  .  .  .  possibly.     But,  for 
.■\;5-.erioa,  It  is  a  practical  goal  towards  which 
we  seek  to  approach,  cautiously  perhaps,  but 


In  good  faith  and  with  stout  determination. 
Meanwhile,  we  find  ourselves  slightly  re- 
sentful at  being  distracted  from  what  we 
rightly  regard  as  our  first  concern — the 
building  of  President  Johnson's  Great  So- 
ciety— which  I  would  define  as  a  society 
where  every  man  has  a  chance,  and  knows 
that  he  has  It. 

I  therefore  repeat  that  Malta  Is,  In  a  real 
sense,  fortunate  in  being  able  to  concern 
herself  primarily  with  her  domestic  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  however,  NJiilta  appears  to 
have  but  one  major  problem — that  of  de- 
veloping and  diversifying  its  economy.  And 
here,  I  think,  there  Is  evidence  of  real  prog- 
ress, and  a  clear  promise  of  more  to  come. 
As  a  political  observer,  these  are  develop- 
ments which  occupy  my  continuing  atten- 
tion, developments  which  I  try  to  interpret 
accurately  and  sympathetically  to  my  gov- 
ernment. 

With  barely  a  year  In  Malta,  obviously  I 
have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn.  But  if  there 
Is  one  thing  that  I  have  learned  with  cer- 
tainty, it  Is  that  I  am  accredited  to  a  cour- 
ageous and  liberty-loving  people  who,  in 
spite  of  known  economic  difficulties,  opted 
for  national  independence.  Clearly  this  Is 
not  a  people  whose  will  has  been  sapped  by 
a  long  period  of  political  subordination.  It 
is  a  people  whose  faith  in  the  democratic 
process  is  amply  attested  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  electorate  habit- 
ually participate  in  that  process.  This  is  a 
figure  far  higher  than  is  current  in  either 
the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.  The 
Maltese  should  be  proud  of  this  fact  for.  In 
the  long  run.  It  is  the  nation's  best  guarantee 
of  continued  independence  and  prosperity. 

Justice  Caruana-Curran  told  me  recently 
that  it  was  a  Maltese  immigrant.  Pace,  who 
cast  the  Liberty  Bell  which  rests  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  which  is 
so  precious  a  relic  of  our  revolutionary  pe- 
riod. Tills  fact  epitomizes  all  that  might  be 
said  of  those  who,  having  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  themselves  form  a  powerful 
link  between  our  peoples.  I  have  often  won- 
dered what  prompted  Pace  to  immigrate  to 
what  was  then  a  Quaker  colony  in  a  little- 
known  and  remote  quarter  of  the  globe.  I 
hope,  sonieday,  to  learn  a  great  deal  more 
about  him.  But,  when  I  do,  I  am  confident 
that  I  shall  find  a  man  not  very  different 
from  the  Maltese  of  today.  Less  heroic  per- 
hap.s,  but  equally  solid  in  achievement,  are 
today's  Immigrants  who.  often  with  few  of 
the  advantages  of  wealth  or  cdtication,  still 
find  .America  a  land  of  opportunity,  I  know 
of  no  single  Instance  of  a  Maltese  Immigrant 
to  the  United  States  who  has  become  a  pub- 
lic burden  there.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mal- 
tese in  the  United  States  are  known  as  an 
orderly,  hard-working  and  thrifty  people 
who  are  a  credit  to  the  commtmitles  in  which 
they  live.  They  may — and  they  de — take  a 
justifiable  pride  In  this  reputation.  This 
unique  achievement  is,  of  course,  no  acci- 
dent; it  clearly  reflects  the  strong  ethical 
and  religious  training  inculcated  in  Malta, 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  Maltese  immigrant,  the  United  .States  re- 
ceive far  more  than  she  gives.  I  have  occa- 
sion to  reflect  on  this  at  least  once  a  year — 
when  I  lay  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  Private 
Emanuel  Borg,  the  brave  Gozitan  who.  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict,  gave  his  life  for  his 
adopted  country. 

There,  beside  his  grave,  I  find  a  new  per- 
spective on  the  loyalties  which  we  bear  our 
respective  governments.  And  there  I  find 
the  most  profound  and  lasting  link  which 
we  share — the  vision  of  government,  not  as 
a  means  of  achieving  an  earthly  paradise, 
but  as  the  limited  Instrument  whose  pur- 
pose It-  is  to  create  an  environment  which 
will  provide  man  the  one  thing  that  hi* 
nature  really  demands — the  freedom  to  wort 
out  his  Individual  salvation. 
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The  89th  Congress:  Issues  and  Achieve- 
ments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

OF    CALIFDRNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Ml-.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  89th 
Congress  is  symbolic  of  the  continuing 
achievements  and  frustrations  of  the 
legislative  process  in  America.  'When  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate  in  late  1952, 
General  Eisenho'wer  had  just  been 
elected  President  and  the  Nation  was 
faced  with  the  aggravating  dilen-mia  of 
the  Korean  war  and  its  awesome  burden 
upon  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  "Guns  versus  but- 
ter" was  as  poisnant  for  the  83d  Con- 
gress as  it  wavS  for  the  89th.  Under  the 
leadership  of  R-esident  Eisenhower,  the 
United  States  wa^  able  then  to  resolve 
the  Korean  conflict  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  move  forward  with  important 
domestic  programs.  This  is  the  same 
kind  of  dilemma  that  cast  an  even  larger 
shadow  on  the  89th  Congress, 

The  growing  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  inflationary  trend 
In  the  Nation's  economy  were  by  far  the 
dominant  themes  of  the  89th  Congress. 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  of 
Januai-y  12,  1966,  President  Johnson 
called  for  a  renewed  emphasis  of  the 
war,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  his  Great 
Society, 
This  Nation  is  mighty  tough — 

He  stated — 
•  •   •  to  pursue  our  goals  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  while  still  building  a  great  society  here 
at  home. 

His  budget  request  called  for  a  $15,2 
billion  expansion  of  the  war  as  well  as  a 
$3,3  billion  increase  in  proposed  domestic 
spending — a  record  fiscal  budget  of  $112.8 
billion. 

One  of  the  strong,  continuing  strands 
in  traditional  Republican  Party  philos- 
ophy is  fidelity  to  sound  fiscal  policy. 
Our  party  refused  to  succumb  to  expedi- 
ency. Once  again.  Republicans  pointed 
out  that  no  nation,  regardless  of  its 
might,  could  continue  to  fight  a  war 
abroad  without  recognizing  the  need  for 
economic  adjustments  at  home.  But  the 
administration  paid  little  attention  to 
the  warnings  of  an  opposition  represent- 
ing but  a  third  of  the  Congress.  Major 
programs  which  swept  through  the  Con- 
gress with  bipartisan  support  in  1965, 
were  supplemented  by  greater  spending 
plans  in  1966.  But  the  facade  of  achieve- 
ment was  to  be  shattered  by  the  reality 
of  inflation.  By  the  middle  of  1966,  the 
administration  at  last  began  to  heed  the 
growing  cry  for  action— but  its  efforts 
were  too  little,  too  late.  The  last  gasps 
of  the  89th  Congress  were  spent  on  sus- 
pension of  the  Investment  Tax  Credit 
and  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act,  meas- 
ures which  may  only  add  to  confusion  in 
oiu"  economy. 

The  administration  and  its  majority 
in  the  Congress  failed  adequately  to  deal 
with  the  economic  challenges  imposed  by 
America's  role  in  world  affairs.    Never- 


theless, the  Congress  accomplished  some 
notable  legislative  achievements. 

Indeed,  the  89th  Congress  will  be  long 
remembeied  for  its  outstanding  domestic 
record.  Such  programs  as  medicare,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  a  minimum  wage  for 
agriculture,  the  demonstration  cities 
program,  and  many  others,  formed  the 
framework  for  future  advancements  in 
every  area  of  domestic  concern.  But  the 
challenge  of  today  and  tomorrow  will 
continue  to  be  the  ability  of  this  Nation 
to  move  forward  without  destroying  the 
stability  of  our  economy  or  frustrating 
our  efforts  in  defending  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam. This  challenge  will,  indeed,  it 
must,  demand  the  continued  and  undi- 
vided attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  if  meaningful  domestic  and  for- 
eign achievements  ai'e  to  be  consolidated, 

THE    NATION  S    ECONOMT 

As  1966  began,  the  American  economy 
was  working  at  capacity.  After  years  of 
stable  economic  growth,  it  was  near  full 
employment.  Although  the  United 
States  was  enjoying  the  benefits  of  con- 
tinued prosperity,  the  economy  had 
reached  the  point  where  any  sizable  in- 
ci-ease  in  demand  would  result  in  sub- 
stantial price  increases. 

Expenditures  for  Vietnam  and  the 
Great  Society  provided  the  Impetus, 
and  inflation  became  a  reality.  The 
cost-of-living  index  jumped  from  111 
percent  in  January  of  1966  to  113,8  per- 
cent in  August,  Interest  rates  began  to 
ri,se.  the  money  market  tightened,  and 
a  critical  shortage  of  mortgage  money  In 
the  homebuilding  industry  appeared.  On 
September  22,  1966,  in  an  address  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  pointed  to  some  of 
the  consequences  that  inflation  hacF in- 
flicted: 4 

It  (inflation)  has  upset  our  financial  mar- 
kets; it  has  all  but  destroyed  the  longstand- 
ing blessing  of  low  interest  rates  for  Invest- 
ment; It  has  cut  deeply  Into  the  budget  of 
the  American  housewife:  It  has  paralyzed 
home  construction  and  financing. 

The  President,  early  in  the  2d  session, 
sought  and  received  congressional  ap- 
proval of  a  $5.9  billion  bill  to  accelerate 
certain  types  of  taxpayments  and  to 
reimpose  1965  excise  levies,  but  the  meas- 
ure was  hardly  adequate  to  counter  the 
spending  boom.  Almost  every  leading 
economist  in  the  Nation  called  for  a 
restraint  on  spending  or  for  a  general 
tax  increase,  but  the  administration 
and  its  2  to  1  majority  in  Congress 
refused  to  make  this  choice. 

Instead,  other  tactics  were  employed 
with  questionable  results.  The  rigid 
wage-price  guidelines  proved  inadequate 
to  resist  the  rising  cost  of  labor.  Ad- 
ministration efforts  to  restrict  the  money 
supply  by  raising  interest  rates  worked 
undue  hardships,  particularly  on  the 
homebuilding  industry.  Tight  money 
greatly  pinched  the  economy  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  traditionally  money  has 
been  more  expensive  than  in  States 
nearer  the  financial  centers  on  the  east 
coast. 

The  final  tactic  was  a  proposal  to  sus- 
pend certain  tax  incentives  to  business 
investment.  In  a  major  floor  address.  I 
contended  that  the  effects  of  this  pro- 
posal would  not  be  prompt,  its  applica- 


tion inequitable,  and  Its  consequences 
uncertain.  More  important,  the  prob- 
able consequence  woiild  be  felt  deeply  in 
the  economy  of  California: 

The  proposed  legislation  will  result  in  the 
kind  of  large-scale  unemployment  and  pro- 
duction cutbacks  that  mean  economic  dis- 
aster for  states  highly  dependent  on  large 
industries.  In  my  own  State,  there  are  over 
500,000  people  dependent  on  the  aerospace 
and  airline  industries  for  their  income.  Are 
their  Jobs  to  be  sacrificed  In  1968  for  the 
problems  of  1966?  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  policies  of  this  administration  when 
possible  future  unemployment  must  be  used 
as  a  club  to  control  present  spending. 

Neither  the  admiiiistration  nor  the 
Congress  accepted  several  amendments 
which  I  offered  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
and  inequities  of  this  proposal.  I  op- 
posed  this   measure   on    final   passage. 

What  is  needed  is  a  more  forthright 
approach  to  fiscal  policy,  to  balance  the 
budget,  and,  where  necessary,  to  cut 
spending  and  increase  revenue.  In  the 
course  of  this  Congress.  I  have  coii- 
scientiously  opposed  spending  which  I 
thought  could  be  deferred  or  avoided 
during  the  present  crisis  in  Vietnam,  I 
opposed  the  Community  Development 
District  Act  of  1966  because  of  its  exces- 
sive high  costs,  as  well  as  the  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act — a  piece  of  political 
sleight-of-hand  that  would  covertly  in- 
ci-ease  Federal  spending  by  not  ha%1ng 
it  appear  in  the  Federal  budget. 

The  leader  of  the  Senate  Republicans, 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  sought  a 
proposal  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  authority  to  control 
spending.  It  provided  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive with  the  power  and  the  tools  to 
withhold  20  percent  of  the  congressional 
appropriation  in  the  public  works  area. 
I  regret  exceedingly  that  only  17  of  us 
supported  this  proposal. 

While  I  supported  these  Republican 
efforts  to  reduce  Government  spending 
where  possible,  I  also  felt  it  necessary  to 
support  legislation  aimed  at  stimulating 
and  protecting  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  I  cosponsored  the  quality 
stabilization  bill,  a  proposal  which  would 
protect  the  small  businessman  from 
predatory  and  deceptive  pricing.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  eliminate  the 
danger  of  double  taxation  that  might  re- 
sult from  the  use  of  installment  sales. 
Rather  than  acting  on  these  and  other 
proposals  aimed  at  stimulating  the  sag- 
ging portions  of  our  economy,  the  ma- 
jority chose  to  pass  such  inflationary 
packages  as  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax 
Act — a  proposal  loaded  with  imrelated 
legislation  for  special  interest  groups  and 
referred  to  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as 
the  "Christmas  tree  bill."  i  voted  against 
It. 

Too  often,  the  voices  of  reason  are 
drowned  out  by  those  who  ignore  the 
consequences  of  their  decisions  In  this 
critical  time.  The  stability  of  the  econ- 
omy became  a  crucial  problem  in  the 
89th  Congress;  but  the  administration 
ignored  it  until  late  in  the  session.  I 
intend  to  insure  that  this  problem  is 
given  first  priority  in  the  next  year. 
America's  strong  economy  is  her  most 
precious  asset  at  home  and  a  most  effec- 
tive weapon  abroad, 

AMERICA    AND    THE    WORLD 

Following  the  President's  decision,  In 
the  summer  of   1965,   to  commit  largo 
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numbers  of  U.S.  Forces  to  the  defense  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  the  at- 
trition of  the  89th  Congress  shifted 
necessarily  to  foreign  affairs.  The  strug- 
gle to  resist  aggression  In  a  small  nation 
halfway  around  the  world  brought  into 
question  the  fundamentals  of  American 
policy  throughout  the  world. 

The  costs  of  this  struggle  imposed  an 
enormous  burden  on  our  economy  which 
could  not  be  borne  without  some  reas- 
sessment of  our  commitments,  both 
financial  and  military,  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

In  some  areas,  a  reassessment  of  for- 
eign policy  was  overdue.  I  supported 
Senator  Dirksen's  successful  proposal  to 
reduce  the  administration's  spending 
plans  in  the  foreign  aid  program  for  this 
year.  I  also  supported  the  Kennedy- 
Mundt  amendment  to  provide  for  a 
thoroiigh  review  of  the  entire  program 
In  order  to  make  it  both  more  efiQcient 
and  more  responsive  to  American  foreign 
policy  objectives  throughout  the  world. 

I  did  not  agree,  however,  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Democratic  majority,  that 
our  sizable  commitment  in  Asia  must 
result  in  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  the  NATO  alliance.  The 
United  States  must  not  abandon  the  vital 
concept  of  collective  security.  On  Sep- 
teml)er  22,  1966,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate  that  any  change  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  of  great 
Importance  to  the  entire  world,  and  that 
the  aggressive  designs  of  Communist 
China  were  clearly  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  every  continent.  I  noted  further- 
more: 

A  great  power  must  make  Its  purposes 
dear  leet  Its  allies  be  coafused  and  its  ene- 
mies miscalculate  Its  intentions.  No  nation, 
trlend  or  to*,  should  have  to  grope  for  the 
basis  of  our  International  policy  in  this 
nuclear  age. 

The  majority's  proposal  would  have 
sown  confusion  among  our  allies  in  the 
Atlantic  alliance. 

Under  strong  Republican  counterat- 
tack, the  troop  withdrawal  proposal  was 
allowed  to  die.  The  point  apparently 
has  been  accepted  by  the  administration 
that  no  such  major  step  should  be  taken 
without  full  consultation  with  our  allies 
and  detailed  consideration  in  congres- 
sional hearings  and  in  the  executive 
agencies. 

The  confusion  produced  by  foreign 
misconception  of  our  deep  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  human  freedom  has 
undoubtedly  led  to  a  disastrous  dip  in 
American  prestige  in  Europe  and  in  many 
of  the  developing  nations.  It  has  also 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  disruptive 
attitudes  here  at  home.  I  have  spoken 
out  against  many  of  these,  particularly 
to  refute  the  cynical  view  that  our  allies 
In  Asia  have  no  sincere  interest  in  resist- 
ing Communist  aggression.  For  their 
j>art  the  people  of  Vietnam  have  made 
it  clear  that  they  want  no  part  of  mis- 
named "Wars  of  national  liberation." 
Following  the  remarkable  participation 
by  the  Vietnamese  people  in  the  election 
of  September  13, 1966,  for  a  national  con- 
situent  assembly,  I  told  the  Senate  that: 

In  Asia  as  elsewhere,  the  Instruments  of 
democracy  are  the  strongest  weapons  avail- 
able to  man.  They  are  a  match  for  subver- 
sion,   conspiracy,    tyranny   and    terror.     We 


sometimes  fail  to  appreciate  the  true  measure 
of  their  power. 

The  Viet  Cong  may  well  have  stiffered  their 
Dienbienphu  at  the  polls. 

The  world  must  be  left  in  little  doubt 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
poisonous  idea  that  one  nation  can  forci- 
bly impose  its  idea  of  the  future  on  an- 
other. The  determination  to  fight  tyr- 
anny has  been  a  mainstay  of  American 
policy  throughout  our  history.  The 
world  will  not  be  fully  free  until  the 
force  behind  thi.s  .simple  truth  is  clearly 
understood. 

In  Vietnam  it  Is  now  clear  that  the 
Communist  forces  cannot  achieve  their 
objective  by  force  of  arms.  It  remains 
to  show  them  that  republican  institu- 
tions will  be  strong  enough  to  resist  their 
political  intrigues.  The  free  people  of 
Asia  have  put  their  faith  in  self-govern- 
ment and  in  their  collective  .security  ar- 
rangements with  their  allies,  including 
the  United  States.  Wo  must  not  dis- 
abuse them  of  this  trust. 

All  Californians,  indeed,  all  Americans 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Latin  America.  Tlie  United  States  must 
continue  to  encourage  tlie  development 
of  free  and  growing  nations  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. But  this  objective  must  not  pre- 
clude the  protection  of  our  own  vital 
interests.  In  1965.  I  succeeded  in  incor- 
porating in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
a  provision  authorizing  the  President  to 
suspend  foreign  aid  to  nations  which  in- 
terfere with  our  fishing  fleets  on  the  high 
seas.  Tills  has  all  too  frequently  been  a 
major  problem  in  our  relations  with  our 
southern  neighbors.  I  also  succeeded  in 
amending  the  national  minimum  wage 
law  to  provide  that  its  operations  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  would  be  carefully 
scrutinized  and  to  insure  that  they  will 
not  contribute  to  further  civil  disturb- 
ances at  that  key  point  in  our  national 
communications. 

THE    LIFE    C>F    THE    CITY 

With  the  violence  and  eruptions  which 
afflicted  large  tracts  of  urban  America, 
and  with  the  increasing  emphasis  on 
domestic  programs  to  assist  the  poor, 
the  attention  of  the  89th  Congress  was 
drawn  to  our  cities.  In  August  of  1966, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization held  a  number  of  hearings  in 
an  effort  to  clarify  the  Federal  role  in 
our  cities.  On  August  22,  I  had  the 
honor  of  appearing  before  that  subcom- 
mittee to  testify  to  the  need  for  greater 
civil  concern,  for  increased  incorpora- 
tion of  private  enterprise,  for  improved 
police-community  relations,  and  for  im- 
proved housing  and  education.  I  con- 
cluded with  these  words: 

The  suggestions  and  programs  I  have  re- 
ferred to  are  possible  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  our  cities.  I  don't  know  the 
answers,  but  I  do  see  the  symptoms.  And 
I  know  that  my  country  cannot  stand  any 
growing  pattern  of  violence,  bloodshed, 
bigotry  and  hate.  The  ghettos  of  America 
cry  out  for  our  attention  We  need  to  remove 
as  many  of  the  cau.<;es  as  we  can.  The 
problem  is  as  miiUt-slded  and  complex  as 
human  life  itself  which  i.s  precisely  what  it 
Is.  We  need  the  benefit  of  the  wisest  guid- 
ance possible 

We  need  to  try  to  improve  human  nature 
at  the  same  time  we  seek  to  improve  human 
environment.  It  is  good  that  your  Subcom- 
mittee   is   directing   its   attention,   and   the 


attention  of  our  people,  to  a  real  danger 
In  our  midst.  If  you  can  lead  In  awakening 
an  American  civic  conscience,  sound  solu- 
tions will  be  forthcoming  giving  new  hope 
for  our  cities  and  our  American  society. 

Some  of  the  key  legislative  areas  aimed 
at  the  urban  crisis  diu-ing  the  89th  Con- 
gress were  poverty,  housing,  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution  and  transportation. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY 

The  goal  of  the  antipoverty  program 
Is  to  assist  the  underprivileged  citizens 
of  this  Nation.  Though  I  have  supported 
the  genei-al  aims  of  this  program,  a  num- 
ber of  problems — political,  administra- 
tive, and  financial — have  plagued  Its 
conduct. 

The  political  problems  centered  around 
the  use  of  twverty  funds  to  support  mu- 
nicipal political  organizations  and  for 
other  partisan  purposes.  To  prevent 
such  abuses,  I  cosponsored  legislation 
to  strengthen  regulations  preventing  em- 
ployees of  the  poverty  program  from  en- 
gaging in  partisan  political  activities.  I 
am  happy. to  say  that  the  proposal  was 
adopted  intp  law. 

Administrative  and  financial  weak- 
nesses were  reflected  in  wasteful  expend- 
itures. As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  redou- 
bled my  efforts  to  give  such  expenditures 
the  closest  scrutiny.  Republicans  have 
constantly  urged  that  both  administra- 
tive and  financial  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram should  not  rest  with  government 
action  alone,  but  should  incorporate  the 
efforts  of  private  enterprise. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  revise  the 
purpose  clause  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  specifically  to  encourage  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise.  This 
legislation  was  also  adopted  by  the  89th 
Congress. 

Additional  Republican  proposals  which 
I  cosEwnsored  included  the  Human  In- 
vestment Act,  to  allow  a  tax  advantage 
to  businesses  participating  in  job  train- 
ing programs,  and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Corporation,  to  create  a  private 
corporation  engaged  in  the  various  pro- 
grams under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  I  regret  that  neither  was  acted 
upon  during  this  session. 

If  the  goals  of  this  program  are  to  be 
effectively  achieved,  our  efforts  shoiUd 
rest  as  much  as  possible  with  the  re- 
sources &nd  incentives  of  the  private 
economy. 

HOUSING 

The  need  for  improved  housing  condi- 
tions for  low-income  families  posed  an 
additional  urban  area  of  concern  to  the 
89th  Congress. 

The  demonstration  cities  bill  contained 
the  bulk  of  the  housing  and  city  pro- 
posals of  the  89th  Congress.  The  key 
feature  of  this  legislation  was  to  provide 
a  coordinated  and  intensive  attack  on 
urban  blight.  As  part  of  this  attack,  I 
introduced  an  amendment  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  those  seeking  to  purchase 
homes  in  areas  threatened  by  civil  dis- 
turbance. The  lack  of  almost  all  private 
financing  in  these  areas  pimished  those 
who  desired  to  be  property  owners.  The 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  will  allow  FHA  assistance  to 
such  potential  buyers. 

In  August  of  1965, 1  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  decent  housing  for  the 
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Hunters  Point  area  in  San  Fi-ancisco. 
Subsequently,  the  administration  advised 
me  that  this  proposal  could  be  handled 
administratively.  I  regret  that  ita  fail- 
ure to  act  promptly  may  well  have  been 
one  of  the  imderlylng  causes  of  the  re- 
cent disorders  in  that  area. 

Society  cannot  afford  to  leave  this  seg- 
ment of  its  citizenry  in  the  horrid  condi- 
tions in  vast  tracts  of  our  great  cities.  It 
is  out  of  such  an  environment  that  grows 
the  social  disorganization  and  crime 
which  costs  society  millions  each  year. 

AIR  AND   WATER    POLLUTION 

The  problems  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion were  among  the  first  urban  areas  to 
be  seriously  studied  by  the  Congress.  It 
was  in  1955  that  I  introduced  the  first 
Federal  legislation  in  the  field— the  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act— which  provided 
for  a  program  of  research  and  technical 
assistance.  It  was  signed  ihto  law»^y 
President  Eisenhower,  Additional  meas- 
ures have  been  passed  since  that  time 
expanding  the  provisions  of  the  original 
act. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  I  cospon- 
sored S,  306  to  provide  additional  Federal 
action  to  abate  air  pollution.  This  suc- 
cessful proposal  established  standards  to 
control  pollutants  and  further,  to  au- 
thorize a  national  research  program  de- 
veloping improved  methods  of  disposing 
of  solid  wastes.  I  further  joined  in  ef- 
forts to  step  up  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's water  pollution  control  activities 
S.  2947,  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration 
Act  of  1966,  provided  additional  funds 
for  sewage  treatment  plants,  additional 
incentives  for  State  contributions,  and  a 
new  program  of  research  on  industrial 
pollution. 

There  were  other  proposals  in  this  area 
which  I  cosponsored,  but  which  Congress 
did  not  act  upon,  including  a  measure 
to  provide  for  tax  Incentives  to  those  con- 
structing pollution  facilities. 

TRANSPORTATION 

In  recent  studies  of  the  causes  of  urban 
blight,  transportation  has  slowly  become 
a  topic  of  extreme  Importance.  The 
McCone  Commission  studying  the  fac- 
tors that  entered  into  the  Watts  riot 
concluded : 

The  lack  of  adequate  transportation  handi- 
caps them  (residents  of  Watts)  in  seeking 
and  holding  Jobs,  attending  schools,  shop- 
ping, and  in  fulfilling  other  needs.  It  has 
had  a  major  Influence  In  creating  a  sense 
of  Isolation,  with  Its  resultant  frustrations, 
among  the  residents, 

I  supported  the  enactment  of  S.  3700 
during  this  Congress,  a  bill  which  would 
expand  Federal  programs  of  aid  in  the 
development  of  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. I  cosponsored  two  additional  pro- 
posals—S.  2599  and  S.  2935— both  of 
which  were  aimed  at  increasing  the 
research  and  development  programs  in 
urban  transportation.  In  July  of  1965, 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7997, 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations 
proposal,  to  stimulate  continued  Ameri- 
can investment  in  the  unique  develop- 
ment of  helicopter  transportation  con- 
necting cities  and  airports  in  a  given 
metropolitan  area. 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  principal 
transportation  policies,  functions,  and 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Congress  created  a  Department  of  Trans- 
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portation.  Though  many  administra- 
tive problems  remain  to  be  answered,  I 
believe  this  department  will  be  an 
important  step  in  the  formation  of  a 
national  transportation  policy  and  in 
the  eventual  solution  of  our  many  trans- 
portation difficulties. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    AND    CrVII.    PEACE 

In  early  June  of  this  year,  I  addressed 
the  Senate: 

Mr.  President,  this  country,  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  taken  significant  steps 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  our  historic  Amer- 
ican concept  of  equality  for  all  men.  These 
steps  are  Intended  to  help  America  set  her 
own  house  In  order  and  achieve  domestic 
tranquility  among  our  people.  But  the  true 
significance  of  our  efforts  can  be  diminished, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  a  few  acts  of  tiseless 
violence  or  death  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

There  was  reason  for  great  distress 
throughout  the  country  as  reports  of 
rioting  and  violence  resounded  from  New 
York  to  Los  Ahgeles,  from  Chicago  to 
Lansing,  from  Cleveland  to  Atlanta.  In 
the  Senate,  I  said,  also: 

These  are  events  which  no  man,  regardless 
of  his  sympathies,  can  cite  with  pride.  They 
taint  the  achievements  we  have  made  In  the 
past  and  they  hinder  our  efforts  for  the 
future.  They  strike  at  the  very  goal  to 
which,  along  with  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  1  have  so  long  been  devoted:  equal 
justice  and  equal  opportunity  under  the  law. 

These  events  and  their  effects  became 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the 
Congress  as  it  faced  Issues  in  the  fields 
of  civil  rights,  crime,  and  election  reform. 

civil,  RIGHTS 

Since  the  first  civil  rights  legislation 
was  enacted  during  the  Eisenhower  years, 
forceful  strides  have  been  made  toward 
equal  justice  under  law.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  measures  which  I  cosponsored,  rep- 
resent a  fulfillment  of  the  words  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution.  ;  As  I  have  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate : 

America  is  approaching  a  period  when  the 
law  and  its  enforcement  will  not  be  Influ- 
enced by  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  or  by 
his  creed,  and  equal  justice  will  be  a  reality 
rather  than  a  sham. 

But  the  effects  of  the  rioting  and  civil 
strife  which  afflicted  our  cities  not  only 
encouraged  in  justice,  but  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  favorable  congressional  atmos- 
phere that  had  greeted  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  was 
not  voted  upon  in  the  Senate  because  of 
a  -filibuster.  Another  proposal  to 
strengthen  Federal  prohibitions  against 
discrimination  in  employment  based  on 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin  died  in 
the  Senate.  Several  measures  which  I 
cosponsored  to  provide  additional  crimi- 
nal and  civil  remedies  for  unlawful  vio- 
lence were  not  acted  upon  in  committee. 

But  the  challenge  of  our  times  is  to 
move  forward  with  human  progress  with- 
out threatening  the  domestic  tranquility 
of  this  Nation.  Our  nearly  200  million 
people,  of  diverse  races,  must  live  to- 
gether in  harmony.  Our  free  society 
rests  on  the  premise  that  every  American 
must  asstune  the  responsibility  of  re- 
specting the  laws  pursuant  to  our  Con- 
stitution. If  this  be  done,  then  I  am 
hopeful  that  injustice  can  largely  be  met 
not  by  laws,  but  by  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people. 


CRIME  AND  VIOLENCE 


The  89th  Congress  Joined  with  the 
people  of  America  in  a  growing  concern 
for  all  forms  of  lawlessness  in  our  so- 
ciety. There  must  always  be  a  vigorous, 
coordinated,  and  efficient  enforcement  of 
our  laws.  I  have  supported,  and  will 
always  support,  all  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  provide  oui-  peace  officers  with  tlie 
tools  they  need  to  do  the  job  that  must 
be  done. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1409  which 
would  have  provided  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  State  and  local  police 
forces  in  order  to  develop  or  demonstrate 
techniques  and  practices  which  will  im- 
prove their  effectiveness.  I  also  cospon- 
sored several  proposals  (S.  2113-2116) 
designed  to  improve  tlie  elimination  of 
narcotics  addiction — a  major  cause  of 
crime.  These  proposals  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  passage  of  an  all-encompass- 
ing narcotics  measure — S.  2191.  I  also 
introduced  a  proposal  (S.  2524)  to  con- 
trol the  indiscriminate  and  unregulated 
traffic  in  master  keys.  Although  the  pro- 
posal gained  bipartisan  support,  it  was 
not  acted  upon  in  committee. 

It  is  regretful  that  additional  legisla- 
tive action  was  not  taken  in  the  fight 
against  crime  and  lawfulness.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Attorney  General  to 
gear  up  the  Federal  Establishment  to 
combat  the  interstate  traffic  which  exists 
in  organized  crime  and  violence. 

ELECTION    REFORM 

An  area  which  Is  susceptible  to  a 
subtler  form  of  lawlessness  is  that  of 
Federal  campaigns  and  elections.  Cries 
for  election  reforms  arise  each  election 
year  in  Congress  but  rapidly  fade  the  day 
after  election.  The  89th  Congress  was 
no  exception.  A  number  of  proposals 
were  offered  to  amend  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  the  Hatch  Act,  and  establish 
Federal  controls  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures— ^none  were  acted  upon. 

I  was  one  of  a  bipartisan  group  which 
sponsored  S.  3435  which  pro\1ded  needed 
reforms  in  the  field  of  election  finance, 
including  tightened  campaign  spending 
reporting  laws,  tax  deduction  for  polit- 
ical gifts  and  a  requirement  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  report  their  extra- 
curricular gifts  and  income.  This  bill 
also  died  in  committee. 

An  area  which  I  felt  demanded  par- 
ticular attention  was  that  of  fraud  in 
Federal  elections.  On  August  17,  1966, 1 
Introduced  a  bill  to  strengthen  Federal 
laws  to  deal  with  those  who  would  use 
false  or  fraudulent  campaign  materials. 
In  the  remarks  which  I  made  at  the  time 
I  introduced  this  proposal,  I  stated: 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  to  the  greatness 
of  free  America  when  a  vote  is  cast  out  of 
Ignorance.  It  is  a  high  crime  against  ota- 
Nation,  however,  when  a  vote  Is  mistakenly 
ca&t  by  reason  of  false  or  fradulent  propa- 
ganda. No  representative  government  can 
continue  to  exist  very  long  if  willful  decep- 
tion Is  allowed  to  Influence  and  to  mislead 
the  American  voter. 

I  will  again  reintroduce  this  proposal  In 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

CALirORNlA   AND   THE   WSST 

The  press  of  population  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  great  American  West  de- 
mands increasing  attention  by  thought- 
ful citizens  everywhere  in  our  coimtry. 
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Every  day  there  Is  a  net  Increase  of  1,500 
persons  moving  Into  our  State ;  this  fan- 
tastic proliferation  of  people  has  already 
made  California  the  most  populoiu  and 
one  of  the  most  highly  urbanized  States 
In  the  Union.  By  the  year  2000  there 
will  be  50  million  people  In  California,  If 
the  present  rate  of  migration  continues. 

California's  dches  have  been  the  mag- 
net for  this  growth.  But  If  our  citizens 
are  to  enjoy  the  serenity  of  the  seashore, 
the  majesty  of  the  Sierras,  or  the 
grandeur  of  our  forests,  we  must  make 
a  massive  effort  to  preserve  them.  This 
challenge  is  of  a  piece  with  the  problem 
facing  our  cities.  Man  must  be  able  to 
continue  to  draw  from  nature  the  in- 
qiiration  that  has  formed  so  much  of 
our  civilization. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  I  Introduced  a 
proposal  endorsed  by  the  administration 
and  by  many  conservationists  to  create  a 
national  park  in  the  mighty  Redwoods 
of  Del  Norte  County.  The  giant  trees, 
some  of  which  were  alive  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  offer  a  matchless  opportunity 
■*  for  an  appreciation  of  nature  by  all  of 
the  people,  and  an  excellent  prospect  for 
recreation  as  well.  This  proposal  will 
be  a  priority  item  for  the  90th  Congress, 
and.  if  the  various  organizations  hav- 
ing a  stake  in  the  future  of  our  northern 
coast  can  reach  an  acceptable  agreement 
on  the  metes  and  bounds,  I  am  confident 
that  a  park  will  be  established. 

The  Congress  did  take  action  on  my 
bill  to  continue  acquisition  of  lands  for 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  rec- 
ognizing the  need  to  preserve  this  scenic 
area  for  the  benefit  of  all  CalLfomians  in 
this  and  succeeding  generations.  In  a 
related  area  the  Congress  recognized  the 
urgency  of  preserving  vanishing  species 
of  wildlife  and  took  steps  to  prevent  the 
extinction,  such  as  lamentably  was  the 
futiu-e  of  the  California  grizzly  bear. 

The  struggle  to  conserve  our  resources 
is  nowhere  more  acute  than  in  the  criti- 
cal need  to  supply  California  with  ade- 
quate water  supplies.  In  the  past  year  I 
continued  my  efforts  to  reach  agreement 
among  the  States  of  the  West  on  the  use 
of  water  In  the  Pacific  Southwest  proj- 
ect, and  to  provide  the  beginning  for  al- 
ternative sources  of  supply  through  de- 
salination of  sea  water. 

Although  the  Senate  passed  my  pro- 
posal for  Federal  participation  in  a  $444 
million  desalination  plant  to  be  located 
on  a  man-made  island  off  the  coast  of 
Orange  County,  action  was  not  com- 
pleted in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  provision  of  adequate  water  sup- 
plies for  southern  California  remains  a 
priority  item. 

The  critical  problem  of  water  supply 
must  be  attacked  from  every  conceivable 
angle,  if  our  standard  of  living  in  Cali- 
fornia Is  to  be  maintained.  Some  notable 
achievements  have  already  been  record- 
ed. The  89th  Congress  authorized  and 
provided  initial  funds  for  thte  $426  mil- 
lion Aubum-Folsom  reclamation  legis- 
lation, which,  along  with  Trinity  and  San 
Luis,  will  form  a  vital  element  In  the 
Central  Valley  project. 

After  a  long  fight  the  Congress  also 
approved  the  small  reclamation  projects 
amendments,  which  I  suiHx>rted,  in  order 
to  provide  more  generous  and  realistic 
Federal  aid  for  nongov°enunental  agen- 


cies building  their  own  water  supply  and 
distribution  systems. 

The  Congress  sdso  enacted  my  proposal 
for  a  Joint  project  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  to  bring  under  control  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Tijuana  River  which  runs 
along  the  border. 

AGRICtTLTTTBE 

Today,  agriculture  continues  to  hold 
a  key  place  in  our  society  because  of  Its 
unique  contribution  to  this  Nation's 
greatness.  California  is  the  Nation's  fii'st 
agricultural  State.  Our  farmers,  how- 
ever, are  faced  with  a  number  of  prob- 
lems which  constantly  threaten  their 
economic  well-being.  With  the  increas- 
ing number  of  farm  liquidations,  ranging 
from  80,000  to  90.000  per  year,  the  na- 
tional interest  is  directly  affected.  Sev- 
eral vital  issues  were  presented  for  con- 
sideration in  this  second  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  agricultural  pol- 
icy in  this  country  is  often  dependent  on 
the  whims  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  Johnson  admin- 
istration took  several  actions  which  were 
calculated  to  push  fann  prices  down. 
The  wholesale  dumping  of  wheat  and 
corn,  the  slashing  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment buying  of  butter  and  beef,  and  the 
using  of  import  restrictions,  only  added 
to  the  farmei-s'  instabihty.  I  believe  we 
must  seek  to  reduce  Government  involve- 
ment in  agriculture  without  harming  in- 
dividual fanners.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  I  cosponsqred  Senate  Congi-essional 
Resalution  93.  a  measure  to  prohibit  ac- 
tion by  any  Federal  agency  to  discour- 
age parity  prices  for  any  agricultural 
commodity.  The  worst  blunder  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  was  the  administra- 
tion's mishandling  of  the  farm  labor 
supply  during  the  critical  harvest  periods. 

On  July  12.  1966,  the  Senate  passed 
S,  3467.  allocating  additional  funds  for 
school  lunch  programs  and  needy  chil- 
dren. This  bill  will  not  only  assist  the 
dairy  farmer  to  augment  his  meager  in- 
come and  to  dispose  of  suiplus  milk,  but 
will  also  help  to  provide  proper  nutri- 
tional benefits  for  our  underprivileged 
children. 

The  cotton  research  and  promotion 
bill — H  R.  1322 — was  also  considered  and 
passed  by  the  Consress.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  12  to  14  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  depend  directly  on  cotton 
for  at  least  a  part  of  their  livelihood.  I 
worked  actively  for  the  passage  of  this 
proposal  and  believe  that  It  will  effec- 
tively improve  the  competitive  position  of 
our  cotton  industry  in  California  and 
the  Nation.  I  also  cosponsored  success- 
ful amendments  to  stimulate  the  olive 
and  wine  industries  of  California  through 
trade  and  tax  incentives. 

Increases  in  world  population  have 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  problems 
of  American  agriculture.  This  country, 
under  Public  Law  480,  is  now  delivering 
surplus  food  and  fiber  to  other  nations 
of  the  world.  The  Food  for  Freedom  Act 
of  1966  will  extend  Public  Law  480.  I 
have  long  supported  the  use  of  surplus 
commodities  as  a  neces.sary  adjunct  to 
our  aid  program:  however,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  have  always  opposed  any  waste 
in  our  forei?;n  aid  program  where  con- 
tributions were  not  productive. 


The  farm  people  of  this  Nation  have 
made  and  are  continuing  to  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  oiur  Nation's  prosperity. 
I  believe  our  efforts  must  seek  to  give 
these  people  an  eqiiltable  share  In  the 
prosperity  they  have  helped  to  create. 

LABOR    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

Although  the  economy  reached  the 
level  of  so-called  full  employment  in  the 
past  2  years,  significant  pockets  of 
unemployment  remained,  particularly  In 
crowded  areas  like  Watts  where  the  job- 
less rate  has  been  estimated  as  high 
as  34  percent  of  the  work  force.  The 
89th  Congress  made  major  contributions 
to  improve  job  placement  and  training 
through  the  amendments  to  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act  and 
programs  of  the  antipoverty  program. 
Only  the  inability  of  House-Senate  con- 
ferees to  reach  agreement  prevented  en- 
actment of  a  Republican  effort  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  nationwide  unemployment 
compensation  program  recognizing  the 
prerogatives  of  the  State  governments  in 
this  area. 

A  major  achievement  was  enactment 
of  a  national  minimum  wage  for  agri- 
culture, long  a  plank  in  the  platform  of 
the  Republican  Party  of  California.  The 
final  version  of  the  law  did  not  contain 
some  of  the  provisions  on  child  labor 
and  comparable  wage  levels,  which  I  had 
submitted  in  my  own  proposals.  But,  I 
was  gratified  that  at  last  the  Congress 
recognized  at  law  the  error  in  the  out- 
dated "doubla  standard"  in  our  policy, 
which  has  excluded  agricultural  workers 
from  the  benefits  obtained  by  workers  in 
industry  and  commerce.  The  minimum 
agricultural  wage  in  Mississippi  was  re- 
corded early  in  1966  at  65  cents  per  hour, 
as  compared  with  $1.42  in  California,  a 
differential  which  not  only  leaves  the 
field  workers  In  Mississippi  with  a  wage 
below  subsistence  but  provides  ruinous 
competition  for  California  agriculture. 

The  effort  to  establish  a  uniform  r.a- 
tional  labor  policy,  which  has  long  been 
the  dream  of  the  American  workingman, 
made  less  progress  in  the  89th  Congress 
than  many  of  us  had  hoped  for.  Neither 
the  proposal  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  nor  my  proposal 
for  one  national  labor  policy  on  picket- - 
Ing  were  brought  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor.  My  bill  was  repeatedly  endorsed 
by  President  Eisenhower.  These  meas- 
ures are  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  and 
decision  on  their  merits.  I  was  the  first 
elected  official  in  California  to  oppose 
right-to-work  laws.  The  people  of  Cali- 
fornia have  repudiated  them  at  the  polls. 
I  continue  In  my  firm  belief  that  this  Na- 
tion must  have  one  labor  policy  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  rather  than  a  patchwork  of 
laws  tailored  to  the  needs  of  special  In- 
terest groups. 

EDUCATION 

The  world  is  fast  coming  to  recognise 
what  Greek  philosophers  said  thousands 
of  years  ago:  there  is  nothing  more 
precious  than  knowledge.  In  the  89th 
Congress  this  concept  was  given  full  rec- 
ognition in  the  passage  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the 
Higlier  Education  Act,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act,  all  of  which  were 
des'gned  to  improve  facilities  avallaU* 
to  growing  American  minds  at  every 
k'vel.  I  strongly  supported  these  meas- 
ur<SF  particularly  some  of  the  feature* 
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most  important  to  California,  such  as 
increased  aid  to  junior  colleges. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  I  took  sharp  issue 
^•ith  the  administration's  proposal  to 
curtail  the  so-called  Impacted  areas  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  must 
continue  to  acknowledge  Its  obligation 
to  compensate  local  school  districts  for 
the  tax  burden  imposed  by  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  families  brought  into 
our  State  by  Federal  programs.  There 
are  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Federal 
employees  in  the  State  of  California; 
moreover,  45  percent  of  its  land  remains 
in  Federal  hands.  The  administration's 
proposed  reductions  would  have  meant 
an  annual  Increase  of  over  $1  million 
each  to  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco 
and  Long  Beach,  over  $3  million  to  Los 
Angeles  and  over  $5  million  to  San  Diego. 
In  fact,  In  some  school  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia, such  as  China  Lake,  there  would 
be  almost  no  other  source  of  revenue 
than  this  Federal  aid.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  maintain 
this  vital  program. 

Another  major  need  Is  to  provide  con- 
tinued and  increased  support  for  higher 
education.    The  post  war  population  in- 
crease now  appears  in  ovu-  college  en- 
trance statistics.    Advanced  education  is 
Increasingly  Important  to  our  society.    I 
was  the  cosponsor  of  a  Republican  pro- 
posal to  provide  tax  relief  for  the  costs 
of  higher  education.    It  has  gained  bi- 
partisan support  and  should  be  given 
early  consideration  in  the  next  session. 
There  will  also  be  a  need  to  meet  in- 
creased construction  costs  for  our  college 
campuses.    I  am  mindful  of  the  out- 
standing   achievements    of    our    Cali- 
fornia colleges,  both  State  and  private. 
They  have  played  a  major  role  In  sus- 
taining the  high  level  of  productivity  and 
of  cultural  development  in  our  State. 
They  have,  for  example,  been  a  major 
factor  in  the  spending  of  over  $5  billion 
In  our  State  every  year  on  research  and 
development.     Education  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  American  prosperity  in  the  mod- 
em world,  and  no  effort  must  be  spared 
to  keep  it  sound  and  constructive. 


HEALTH 

One  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  to  affect  not  only  California 
but  the  entire  Nation  was  medicare.  I 
have  long  supported  efforts  to  obtain  a 
social  security  medical  care  program  for 
the  aged.  Several  years  ago,  I  Supported 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  which  authorized  50- 
Percent  Federal  financial  i>articlpation 
with  any  State  whose  laws  authorized 
across-the-board  medical,  hospital,  and 
pharmaceutical  care  for  people  in  need, 
the  "need"  to  be  set  by  State  standards.. 

My  belief  is  that  pay-as-you-go  hos- 
pital insurance  under  social  security  for 
people  over  65  Is  a  vastly  sounder  health 
program,  in  1965,  after  cosponsoring 
the  companion  bill  in  the  Senate,  I  was 
gratified  when  the  Congress  finally 
Wssed  the  House  version  of  medicare 
This  program  Is  benefiting  directly  more 
than  19  million  Americans  over  the  age 
or  65.  It  Is  benefiting  Indirectly  all 
Amencans  by  freeing  younger  genera- 
aons  from  won-ylng  about  health  care 
jor  their  elderly  parents  and  by  guaran- 
jwing  each  person  some  protection 
•gainst  catastrophic  Illness  In  his  old 


I  also  supported  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
which  inci-eased  social  security  cash  ben- 
efits and  expanded  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  also  S.  3008,  a  bill  providing 
for  planning  authorizations  for  health 
services  in  fiscal  1967  arui  1968.  In  ad- 
dition, I  cosponsored  proposals  which 
would,  among  other  things,  provide  dis- 
ability insurance  for  the  blind,  expand 
medicare  to  include  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, establish  a  NaUonal  Eye  Insti- 
tute in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  provide  aid  to  children  under  foster 
care.  Though  these  proposals  were  not 
acted  upon,  it  is  clear  that  continued  at- 
tention will  be  demanded  of  the  Con- 
gress in  order  to  Improve,  develop,  and 
expand  the  significant  health  services 
that  have  been  established. 

VETERANS 

Prompted  by  the  increasing  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  the  89th  Congress 
made  one  of  its  first  orders  of  business  a 
long-stalled  program  of  readjustment 
assistance  for  veterans  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  after  January  31,  1G55. 
The  so-called  cold  war  GI  bill  provided 
a  permanent  program  of  educational  and 
vocational  training  assistance  rs  well  as 
direct  and  guaranteed  loans  for  all  such 
veterans. 

In  addition  to  supporting  this  proposal, 
I  cosponsored  several  successful  amend- 
ments to  provide  tax  benefits  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  imder  the  excise 
tax  bill  and  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act.  I 
also  cosponsored  proposals  to  provide  in- 
demnity insurance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  combat  zones,  to  in- 
crease home  loan  benefits  to  veterans, 
and  to  provide  a  comprehensive  on-the- 
job  training  program  for  GI's. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  joined  in  efforts  to 
forestall  the  administration's  plans  to 
close  a  number  of  veterans  hospitals  and 
homes.  This  congressional  opposition 
eventually  forced  President  Johnson  to 
substantially  curtail  his  original  plans. 

The  89th  Congress  also  provided  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities and  their  dependents  as  well  as 
two  bills  increasing  assistance  for  dis- 
abled veterans  receiving  vocational  re- 
habitation  training. 

Near  the  end  of  the  session.  I  cospon- 
sored a  bill,  which  the  Senate  approved, 
to  readjust  and  equalize  assistance  to 
veterans  of  Vietnam  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant areas.  The  words  I  spoke  in 
support  of  this  measure  have  and  will 
forever  guide  my  continuing  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  Nation's  veterans: 

The  Congress,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  would,  by  thla 
bill,  attempt  to  pay  a  small  porUon  of  the 
Ineluctable  obligation  of  honor,  which  this 
NaUon  must  attempt,  but  with  aU  Its  re- 
sources will  never  be  fully  able,  to  repay  to 
those  who  have  fought,  and  will  continue  to 
fight,  in  defense  of  freedom. 

CONCLTTSION 

The  areas  which  I  have  discussed  were 
of  major  concern  to  the  Members  of  the 
89th  Congress.  Many  of  the  problems 
of  course,  remain  unanswered.  It  is  the 
responsibUity  of  future  Congresses  to 
continue  the  never-ending  search  to  ful- 
fill our  hopes  for  America.  To  this  end 
I  will  always  direct  my  efforts  in  the  U  s' 
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Senate.  The  future  of  the  American 
people  wlU  be  bright,  if  all  of  us  dis- 
charge our  obligations  of  citizenship  and 
work  together  toward  constructive  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  which  plague  our 
coimtry  and  loom  over  the  horizon  for 
all  nations. 


Money  U  Relative,  Goods  Are  Not 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22, 1966 
Mr.  LANGEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  William  D.  Pardridge, 
which  appeared  in  the  Duluth  Heraldi 
Duluth,  Minn.,  on  Monday,  October  W, 
presents  a  point  of  view  which  should 
well  serve  to  stimulate  the  thinking  of  all 
of  us  who  are  so  vitally  conoemed  with 
the  growing  problem  of  inflation: 
MoNET  Is  Relative.  Goods  Are  Not^I>roduc- 
TioN  Called  the  Only  Real  Answer  to 
Inflation 

(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 
lunation  today  is  not  caused  by  Its  usual 
manifestation,  which  lazy  economists  brush 
off  as  "Too  much  money  chasing  too  few 
goods.  Inflation  Is  caused  by  'Too  few  goods 
being  chased."  These  two  statements  are  as 
different  as  night  and  day. 

The  brush-off  argument  Is  so  plausible 
and  simple  to  understand  that  it  Is  automati- 
cally accepted  at  face  value  by  rote- thinking 
economists  and  by  politicians  who  fancy 
themselves  as  men  of  action. 


CX-RE    WOULD     HALT    WELFARE    PLANS 

It  must  be  admitted  fast  that  effective 
treatment  of  the  actual  cause  of  inflation— 
Instead  of  lip  service  to  the  manifestation  of 
Inflation— would  temporarily  halt  forthwith 
all  welfare  programs  of  the  U.S.  Government 
This  is  medicine  no  pantywaist  economist  or 
politician  can  take.  But  take  It  they  must 
if  the  American  economic  system  Is  to  re- 
main intact  as  the  bulwark  of  social  free- 
dom In  the  Western  World. 
^  Now,  if  •too  few  goods  are  being  chased 
by  too  much  money,"  then  the  goods  must  be 
increased,  not  the  money  decreased.  Money 
Is  relative  and  goods  are  abeolute.  A  com- 
modlty  Is  priced  at  so  much  money.  If  the 
total  money  stock  of  the  economy  Is  doubled 
the  price  of  that  commodity  will  double  Th» 
commodity— call  it  a  consumers'  good  oir 
goods— Itself  does  not  change  In  quantity 

If  the  total  money  stock  Is  reduced— by 
Increased  taxes  or  by  a  reduction  of  aggre- 
gate wages— the  price  of  some  consumers' 
goods  In  large  supply  may  tend  to  go  down 
This  only  reduces  the  working  level  of  Infla- 
tion.   It  does  not  reduce  Inflation  itself. 

If  you  have  $250  a  month  to  spend,  and 
resent  paying  $10  for  an  article  of  clothing— 
which  is  4  per  cent  of  your  $250— would  you 
bs  better  off  if  you  had  only  $200  a  month 
but  paid  a  reduced  price  of  {8  for  that  same 
article?  Has  Inflation  been  cut  back?  No, 
because  total  consumers  would  still  be  pay-' 
lag  4  per  cent  of  their  monthly  take-home 
pay  for  the  very  same  pair  of  trotisers  or 
house  dress. 

Money  Is  relative  Goods  are  not;  they  are 
absolute  in  quantity.  There  may  be  more  or 
less  money  around,  but  there  are  just  so 
many  dresses  and  trousers  around  to  buy. 

The  only  way  to  combat  Inflation  Is  to  In- 
crease the  manufacture  so  that  the  price  of 
clothing — or  food  or  housing  or  transporta- 
tion-is reduced  through  supply  and 
demand. 

Technically,  the  actual  cause  of  inflation 
Is  an  imbalance  between  goods  workers  and 
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•ervice  workers.  In  an  accelerated  welfare 
•oclety,  such  »a  the  US.  In  1966,  the  propor- 
tion of  total  federal  expenditures  assigned  to 
pay  for  service  workers  Is  sd  great  that  the 
total  workforce  Is  robbed  of  people  who  oth- 
erwise woiild  make  goods — cloths,  food, 
houses,  automobiles,  and  trinkets. 

If  a  guerilla  war  costing  $25  billion  a  year 
Is  tacked  onto  a  severe  imbalance  of  goods- 
service  worker  proportions,  then  only  a 
wrecked  economy  can  be  the  outcome. 

Economically,  a  soldier  or  "defense-plant 
worker  Is  a  service  worker  who  produces 
nothing  for  the  real-goods  market  of  the  na- 
tion. Tet  defense-plant  workers  and  the 
hordes  of  welfare-program  payees  all  are  paid 
ultimately  with  money  that  comes  from  the 
producing  sector  of  the  economy. 

This  drain  of  real  economic  wealth  over 
Into  non-producing  activities  must  reduce 
the  amount  per  capita  of  real  goods  for  sale 
In  the  stores  and  markets  everywhere. 

The  hitch  here  Is  that  price  changes  are 
relatlTe  changes,  and  a  downward  price  move- 
ment may  Increase  the  proportion  of  a  wage- 
earner's  expendltxires  for  the  necessities  of 
life  if  his  own  take-home  pay  goes  dovra 
faster  than  the  prices. 

TAX    tNCKKASE    WON'T    CUT    PRICES 

An  across-the-board  tax  Increase  will  not 
force  prices  down  because  the  proportion  of 
•ervice  workers  over  goods  workers  Is  rising 
at  an  ever-Increasing  pace.  This  U  why  there 
la  no  mystery  about  high  pjrlces  during  a 
recession. 

If  the  proportion  of  service  workers  over 
goods  workers  Increases  faster  than  the  rate 
of  industrial  productivity,  then  inflation 
must  occur.  No  honest,  competent  economist 
can  deny  this. 

I 


Hon.  LcTerett  Saltonstall  of 
Massachntetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  22, 1966 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  pillars  of  strength  in  the  Senate  will 
not  b*  with  us  when  the  Senate  convenes 
In  January.  All  of  us  were  sorry  to  learn 
some  time  ago  of  the  decision  of  the 
aenlor  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  to  retire  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  present  term. 

Senator  Saltonstall  has  served  his 
community,  his  State,  and  his  Nation 
commencing  in  1917.  His  record  has 
been  one  of  great  honor  and  distinction. 
During  this  long  period  of  nub'lc  service 
his  contributions  have  been  legion.  Since 
1954  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  ser\e 
and  work  closely  with  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  No 
one  on  the  committee  has  been  more 
conscientious  or  dedicated  in  doing  the 
best  for  his  coimtry  than  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  He  has  never 
permitted  partisanship  to  enter  into  his 
thinking  or  deliberations  on  national  se- 
curity affairs.  He  always  demonstrated 
an  unusual  ability  to  work  out  solutions 
to  knotty  problems,  which  are  a  regular 
part  of  the  committee  menu.  His  coun- 
sel, advice,  and  assistance  in  these  difD- 
cult  situations  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
all  members  of  the  committee,  and  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 


On  the  personal  side,  we  shall  miss  his 
warm,  friendly  manner.  Above  all  else, 
we  shall  remember  him  as  always  being 
the  gentleman — a  man  of  complete  in- 
tegrity, who  possessed  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  everyone  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him. 

Mrs.  Jackson  joins  me  in  conveying  to 
him  and  Mrs.  Saltonstall  our  wish  for 
many  years  of  happiness. 


Light  Up  for  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22, 1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record  an 
excellent  speech  which  Bernard  L. 
Garmine,  chief  of  police  of  Tucson,  Ariz., 
presented  to  a  large  neighborhood  as- 
sociation In  Tucson  which  had  just  com- 
pleted an  extensive  street  lighting 
project: 

Light  Up  for  Safety 

(By  Bernard  L.  Garmine.  chief  of  police, 
T\!cson.  Ariz. ) 

A  few  years  after  the  United  States  of 
America  had  Anally  firmed  up  Its  sovereignty, 
a  French  observer  and  historian  by  the 
name  of  Alexis  De  Tocquevllle  came  to  this 
country.  His  primary  objective  was  to 
examine  this  new  experiment  in  govern- 
ment. He  spent  considerable  time  In  our 
country  and  when  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive Prance  he  had  this  to  say  about  us: 

"In  no  country  In  the  world  has  the 
principle  of  association  been  more  success- 
fully used  or  applied  to  a  greater  multitude 
of  objects  than  in  America.  Besides  the 
permanent  associations  which  are  established 
by  Law  under  the  names  of  townshlpvs.  cities, 
and  countries,  a  vast  number  of  others  are 
formed  and  maintained  by  the  agency  of 
private  Individuals. 

"The  citizen  of  the  United  States  Is  taught 
from  infancy  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions 
in  order  to  resist  the  evils  and  the  difficulties 
of  life:  he  looks  up>on  the  social  authority 
with  an  eye  of  mistrust  and  anxiety,  and 
he  claims  its  assistance  only  when  he  is 
unable  to  do  without  it.  This  habit  may  be 
traced  even  In  the  schools,  where  the  chil- 
dren in  their  games  are  wont  to  submit  to 
rules  which  they  have  themselves  estab- 
lished, and  to  punish  mlsdeameanors  which 
they  have  themselves  defined.  The  same 
spirit  pervades  every  act  of  social  life.  If  a 
stoppage  occurs  in  a  thoroughfare  and  the 
circulation  of  vehicles  is  hindered,  the 
neighbors  immediately  form  themselves  into 
a  dellveratlve  body:  and  this  extemporaneous 
assembly  gives  rise  to  an  executive  power 
which  remedies  the  inconvenience  before 
anybody  has  thought  of  referring  to  a  pre- 
existing authority  superior  to  that  of  the 
persons  Immediately  concerned.  If  some 
public  pleasure  Is  concerned,  an  association 
Is  formed  to  give  more  splendor  and  regular- 
ity to  the  entertainment.  Societies  are 
formed  to  resist  evils  that  are  exclusively  of 
a  mo-al  natiire,  as  to  diminish  the  vice  of 
lntemp>erance.  In  the  United  States  associa- 
tions are  established  to  promote  the  public 
safety,  commerce.  Industry,  morality  and 
religion.  There  Is  no  end  which  the  human 
will  despairs  of  attaining  through  the  com- 
bined power  of  Individuals  united  into  a 
society." 

If  De  Tocquevllle  were  with  us  tonight  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  be  amazed  at  the  ac- 


complishment of  your  neighborhood,  for 
what  you  have  done  represents  a  vivid  mani- 
festation of  his  observation. 

You  established  an  association  to  promote 
the  public  safety,  commerce,  industry  and 
morality  of  this  comparatively  vast  area,  i 
am  confident  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Well  lighted  streets  are  the  show  windows 
of  a  progressive  community.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  advertising  we  have  today.  I 
am  sure  that  were  I  an  industrialist,  good 
street  lighting  would  impress  me.  Indus- 
trialists know  that  cities  and  thriving  towns 
just  don't  happen — they  are   built. 

The  homes  In  this  square  mile  will  de- 
finitely appreciate  In  value  and  there  will  be 
a  growing  list  of  prospective  buyers  for 
homes  In  the  affected  area.  I  know  this  to 
be  true  for  I  have  discussed  street  lighting 
with  realtors.  Each  one  has  assured  me  even 
where  the  limited  street  lighted  areas  exist 
it  represents  a  distinct  advantage. 

If  more  homes  are  built  and  more  people 
move  into  this  neighborhood  certainly  the 
merchants  will  enjoy  Increased  volumes  of 
business. 

Probably  more  Important  than  all  the  es- 
thetlcal  and  materialistic  advantages  are  the 
advantages  which  will  accrue  In  the  areas  of 
crime  prevention  and  traffic  safety. 

Let's  examine  your  experience  In  these  two 
ever  present  problems.  During  the  year  end- 
ing 30  June  1963  this  square  mile  between 
Broadway  and  22nd  Street.  Wllmot  and  Kclb 
Road  suffered  a  total  of  328  crimes  and  113 
traffic  collisions.  441  times  Someone's  rights, 
privileges  or  safety  were  Infringed  upon 
either  deliberately  or  Irresponsibly.  In  all 
except  about  50  of  these  incidents  the  absence 
of  adequate  street  lighting  probably  con- 
tributed tc  the  opportunity  to  commit  the 
offense. 

In  the  police  service  we  are  charged  with 
numerous  responsibilities.  Among  these  U 
prevention  of  crime.  B.aslcally  there  are  two 
elements  necessary  for  crime:  the  will  to 
commit  the  crime — the  opportunity  to  com- 
mit the  crime.  Adequate  street  lighting  gives 
us  Invaluable  assistance  In  helping  to  elimi- 
nate the  opportunity  to  commit  a  crime. 
Burglars,  thieves,  prowlers  or  sex  perverts, 
vandals  and  other  cowards  are  reluctant  or 
hesitant  to  commit  their  cowardly  acts  where 
there  Is  a  good  chance  some  alert  citizen  or 
police  officer  may  notice  the  act. 

Most  police  ofSclals  throughout  our  coun- 
try report  amazing  reductions  In  all  sorts  of 
crime  with  the  Installation  of  adequate  street 
lighting.  Tucson's  experience  Is  no  excep- 
tion. A  few  years  ago  the  merchants  in 
downtown  Tucson  cooperated  with  the  City 
and  Installed  a  good  system  of  lights.  One 
year  later  the  Police  Department  was  happy 
to  report  a  fifty  per  cent  reduction  In  all 
phases  of  the  crime  picture  in  the  lighted 
area.i 

It  Is  our  prayer  that  one  year  from  tonight 
we  of  the  Police  Department  will  be  privi- 
leged to  report  similar  results  to  you  who 
live  within  this  section. 

Information  concerning  criminal  activity 
always  seems  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  hys- 
teria of  a  community  more  than  any  other 
type  of  news.  It  may  be  the  manner  in 
which  It  Is  presented  by  the  news  media  or  It 
may  be  due  to  the  inherent  tendency  to  al- 
low our  Imagination  to  run  free.  Regardlea 
of  the  reason  the  results  are  to  Insist  that  • 
disproportionate  amount  of  police  attention 
be  given  criminal  activity.  Generally  speak- 
ing we  all  have  more  to  fear  from  an  erraat 
or  Irresponsible  driver  than  we  do  from  » 
known  criminal.  It  Is  In  the  realm  of  trafflt 
collisions  that  more  of  us  suffer  personal  In- 
jury, property  loss  or  damage — and  somt 
death — than  in  any  category  of  crime. 

Illumination  of  our  streets  will  help  rt* 
duce  the  number  of  collisions.  It  will  aa*M 
our  drivers  in  Identifying  Intersections,  not* 
ing  the  presence  of  pedestrians  and  give  tbWl 
a  much  better  Idea  of  the  physical  condltloM 
of  the  streets  they  are  traveling. 
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We  hope  we  will  be  able  to  k-eport  to  you 
the  same  proportionate  reduction  In  traffic 
collisions  that  we  will  in  crime  reduction. 
We  will — if  you  assume  your  responsibility 
in  this  vital  facet  of  our  community  life 
as  you  have  In  making  possible  this  "Light 
Up  for  Safety"  celebration  tonight. 

This  celebration  may  not  note  the  first 
area  to  be  lighted,  but  it  certainly  represents 
the  largest.  It  represents  something  even 
greater — what  can  be  done  when  people  get 
together  and  talk  things  out — arrive  at  a 
plan  of  activity — then  do  their  respective 
parts. 

We  of  the  Police  Department  hope  that  by 
your  example  of  civic  mlndedness  and  mu- 
tual cooperation  a  whole  series  of  civic  im- 
provement programs  will  result.  There  are 
others  in  the  making — more  neighborhoods 
will  be  lighted  shortly.  Part  is  not  enough 
however — let  us  not  rest  tmtil  the  whole  of 
Tucson  follows  your  wonderful  example. 


A5775 


Because  of  his  devotion  to  Vocational 
Agriculture  and  other  vocational  areas,  steps 
are  being  taken  to  establish  a  memorial 
scholarship  fund  that  will  serve  youth  by 
enabling  them  to  continue  their  education. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Oregon  Future  Farmers 
of  America  will  contribute  to  such  a  worthy 
cause. 

Surviving  are  the  widow  Mrs.  Isabella  G 
Paulson,  of  1620  Broadway  NE.  Salem:  sons 
Oscar  Paulson  In  Saigon,  South  Viet  Nam, 
and  William  Paulson.  Seattle:  daughters  Mrs. 
John  P.  Hayes  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Rinearson. 
both  of  Portland;  brother  Peter  Paulson  In 
North  Dakota;  sisters  Mrs.  Norman  B.  Cook, 
Woodburn.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Putman,  Harbor 
Oregon;  and  17  grandchildren. 


Julius   Klein 


Oscar  I.  Paulson 


SPEECH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  22, 1966 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Oscar  I.  Paulson,  for  many  years 
assistant  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Oscar 
Paulson,  who  was  an  educator,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, was  responsible  for  gaining 
recognition  in  my  State  of  the  growing 
importance  of  vocational  education. 
In  every  sense  he  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  a  credit  to  his  profession. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorial  tribute  to  him 
which  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
Old  Yeller,  the  State  newsletter  by  and 
for  Oregon  agriculture  teachers,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial tribute  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  Memoriam 
Oscar  I.  Paulson,  a  recognized  educator  In 
the  field  of  Vocational  Education,  died  in  a 
Salem  hospital,  Monday.  August  22,  1966,  of 
an  apparent  heart  attack  at  the  age  of  67. 
Born   In    North   Dakota  and   a   graduate   of 
Oregon  state  University,  he  was  a  vocational 
agriculture    teacher    at    Alsea,    Ontario,    and 
Woodburn  before  Joining  the  state  as  State 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  1927 
Through  his  effort,  the  Future  Farmer  Orga- 
nization  was   established    In  Oregon   during 
the  period  of  1928-30.     He  served  as  the  first 
advUor  to  this  worthy  organization.     Many 
of  the  charter  chapters  of   that   period   are 
«tUl  providing  leadership   In  organizing  In- 
struction to  meet  the  need  of  preparing  boys 
for  farming  or  the  many  agriculture-related 
Weas  of  employment. 

10^  '^"  ^^^  Department  of  Education  In 
1930  to  work  as  a  Union  Pacific  agriculture 
•Peclallst;  then  in  1933,  returned  to  the  De- 
Pw^ent  to  establish  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Program  and  serve  as  State 
supervisor.  In  1940  he  was  named  Director 
or  Vocational  Education  and  was  active  in 
We  founding  of  Oregon  Technical  Institute. 
«  later  became  an  Assistant  State  Super- 
indent  of  Public  Instruction  and  retired 
^  the  State  Department  of  Education  in 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

of    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago is  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  U.S.  Army, 
retired.  General  Klein  has  been  com- 
mended many  times  for  his  war  efforts, 
as  well  as  for  his  contributions  to  the 
State  of  Israel.  He  has  received  acco- 
lades from  former  Prime  Minister  Ben 
Gurion,  former  Foreign  Minister  Gold  a 
Meir,  and,  former  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
Germany,  F.  E.  Shinnar. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  by  John  Chamberlain 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Gazette  by  Walter 
Richards,  of  Chandler,  Ariz.,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  on  July  21,  1966,  as 
follows : 

A  Last  Word  on  L'Apfaire  Klein 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
The  case  of  Sen.  Tom  Dodd,  Democrat  of 
Connecticut,  has  apparently  been  put  in 
mothballs  by  the  senatorial  Investigating 
committee  pending  further  research  Into  the 
uses  which  the  Senator  put  the  campaign 
money  raised  by  the  contested  testimonial 
dinners. 

So  we  won't  know  much  about  the  Ins  and 
outs  of  the  Senator's  accounting  practices 
until  some  time  In  the  fall.  But  If  Dodd's 
reputation  for  financial  probity  Is  to  be  left 
dangling  for  a  few  more  weeks  or  months. 
It  should  be  said  in  the  Interim  that  the 
charges  that  he  did  anything  reprehensible 
by  befriending  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  public  re- 
lations man  for  West  German  industrialists 
have  collapsed  utterly. 

Indeed,  the  whole  weight  of  the  evidence 
is  that  DoDD's  trip  to  Germany,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  told  former  Chancellor  Adenauer 
that  Gen.  Klein  had  been  unfairly  repre- 
sented In  the  West  German  press  because  of 
the  grilling  he  received  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was  an  attempt 
to  rectify  a  blatant  injustice. 

The  fact  Is  that  Klein,  a  patriot  who  served 
America  In  two  world  wars,  had  been  vic- 
timized by  a  sort  of  liberal  "McCarthylsm." 
He  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  an  Interro- 
gation by  Senator  Fulbright's  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  when  it  was  trying  to 
discover  whether  agents  of  foreign  Interests 
were  exercising  nefarious  influence  on  the 
development  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Nothing  was  turned  up  to  show  that  Klein 
had  done  anything  to  harm  America.     Yet 


the  very  fact  that  he  had  been  grilled  by  a 
senatorial  committee  led  to  slanted  news 
stories  in  the  West  German  press.  Not  being 
fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  an 
American  congressional  investigation,  the 
West  Germans  apparently  took  Kleins  ap- 
pearance before  Sen.  Fi'ldright  as  evidence 
of  some  sort  of  guilt. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  an  old  story  in  the 
history  of  Senate  investigations.  In  which 
the  Senators  get  headlines  that  have  a  one 
to  one  relationship  with  the  vigor,  not  to 
mention  the  ferocity,  of  their  questioning. 
When  Sen.  McCarthy  was  zeroing  In  upon  a 
supposed  culprit,  the  liberals  wrote  long  arti- 
cles protesting  that  the  victim  should  be 
permitted  the  rights  of  defense  that  are 
accorded  to  any  common  criminal  In  a  court 
of  law.  But  nobody  took  up  for  Gen.  Klein 
when,  as  a  result  of  the  Senate  questioning. 
he  lost  a  $50.000-a-year  account  with  a  West 
German  client. 

That  is.  nobody  spoke  up  for  Klein  except 
Tom  Dodd.  Gen  Klein  was  quite  within  his 
riphts  as  a  citizen  to  ask  Dodd  to  undo  some 
of  the  damage  resulting  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Interrogation.  And 
Dodd.  in  taking  time  out  during  his  trip  to 
Germany  to  speak  up  in  Klein's  behalf,  was 
doing  what  any  friend  should  have  done. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  question  of 
DoDDs  finances  should  be  mixed  up  In  the 
public  mind  with  the  Klein  matter.  There 
is  no  relation,  organic  or  otherwise,  between 
them.  The  fact  is  that  Dodd  acted  like  an 
honorable  gentleman  in  trying  to  undo  a 
wrong  done  to  a  friend.  In  my  opinion  he 
should  have  been  more  aggressive  In  defend- 
ing himself.  There  was  no  necessity  for  try- 
ing to  prove  that  the  good  word  he  spoke  to 
Adenauer  for  Gen.  Klein  was  subsidiary  to 
the  main  business  of  a  trip  to  Germany 
undertaken  to  Interview  a  confessed  Soviet 
assassin.  Dodd.  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  had 
a  perfect  right  to  defend  Klein  against  the 
imputation  that  he  had  somehow  acted  to 
undermine  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  morality  of  the  whole  Klein  affair  Is 
on  Dodd's  side.  Whether  he  will  be  com- 
parably vindicated  on  the  subject  of  his 
finances  is  not  for  me  to  say  in  advance  of 
the  evidence.  But  the  action  of  Dodd's  ex- 
employes  in  lifting  documents  from  his  safe 
for  photostating  is  hardly  to  be  recommended 
as  a  rule  of  ethical  conduct. 

If  the  docimients  had  been  taken  from  a 
private  home  without  a  search  warrant,  the 
act  would  come  under  the  heading  of  theft 
and  wouid   in   itself  be  punishable  by  law. 

(From  the  Phoenix  (Ariz)  Gazette, 

July  21.  1966) 

JvLirs  KLtEN's  U.S.  Army  Service.  Anti-Red 

Aid,  Omitted  in  Dodd  Case 
To  the  EorroR  of  The  Gazette. 

In  all  the  inadequate  and  biased  reporting 
of  the  Dodd  hearings.  I  am  outraged  that 
my  old  friend,  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  USA 
(retired) ,  is  constantly  referred  to  as  "a  West 
German  agent."  or  "agent  for  West  German 
business  Interests,"  with  no  mention  of  his 
background  of  service  to  America. 

In  Drew  Pearson's  last  attack  he  seems 
more  bent  upon  destroying  Julius  Klein  than 
Sen.  Dodd.  Both  men  have  been  dedicated 
and  effective  enemies  of  the  Communists 
In  Justice  to  Gen.  Klein.  I  feel  AP  and  UPI 
should  cover  his  background  and  career. 

I  first  knew  JtUius  Klein  40  years  ago  when 
I  was  a  yotmg  reporter  and  he  was  the  knowl- 
edgeable foreign  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner — so  I  know  how  dedicated 
and  distinguished  that  career  has  been. 

He  served  In  the  AEF  as  Gen.  Pershing's 
Interpreter  during  the  war  and  at  Versailles. 
After  the  war  he  was  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Hearst  papers,  later  a  reporter  on  the 
Chicago  American  In  the  hectic  days  of  Hlldy 
Johnson,  Charley  MacArthur  and  Ben  Hecht 
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then  as  foreign  editor  of  the  Herald-Exami- 
ner. 

He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Congress  In  1934 
and  was  commissioned  an  officer  in  the  Illi- 
nois National  Guard.  Gov.  Horner  assigned 
him  to  Intelligence,  where  he  exposed  sub- 
versive activities  of  the  Reds  and  was  the 
first  to  expose  Fritz  Kuhn's  Nazi  Bundlst 
movement  In  the  U.S. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  as  a  colonel 
In  the  Pacific  Theater,  led  10.000  men  ashore 
In  the  Philippine  landings,  was  decorated  for 
bravery  and  subsequently  retired  as  a  major 
general,  one  of  the  highest  ranking  Jewish 
officers  In  the  history  of  the  Army. 

Upon  his  return  to  civil  life  he  turned  to 
public  relations,  and.  -at  the  request  of  his 
American  clients,  opened  offices  in  Germany. 

Early  recognizing  the  sincerity  of  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer,  he  exerted  Influence  to  bring 
about  his  meetings  with  Israeli  Premier  Ben- 
Gurlon — meetings  that  resulted  in  West 
Germany's  payment  of  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  indemnity  and  much  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  new  state  of  Israel. 

Communists,  In  an  effort  to  weaken  West 
Germany,  our  American  bastion  in  Europe, 
have  played  upon  the  natural  and  under- 
standable fear  of  the  Jewish  people  that 
Nazism  remains  as  a  hidden  threat.  It  has 
been  Juliiis  Klein's  contention  that  the  dan- 
gerous Nazi  element  remains  entrenched  in 
East  Germany  doing  the  dirty  work  of  the 
Reds.  Klein  has  worked  tirelessly  in  behalf 
of  bettering  relations  between  West  Germany 
and  Israel  to  the  advantage  of  the  Jewish 
community  and  the  free  world.  For  his 
service  he  has  been  personally  commended 
by  both  Ben-Gurlon  and  Adenauer. 

As  a  strong  Jewish  voice  of  the  free  world, 
working  In  behalf  of  American  business  In- 
terests In  Germany  and  of  free  Germany  in 
the  United  States,  his  influence  and  service 
has  been  monumental — and  duly  recorde<l 
In  the  Congressional  Record  by  grat-eful  sen- 
ators and  congressmen. 

Gtn.  Julius  Klein  Is  being  attacked  by 
Reds  and  their  leftist  mouthpieces  In  Amer- 
ica and  Etirope  as  well  because  his  presence 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  Jewish  faith 
so'Vlng  as  public  relations  man  for  free  Ger- 
many nuUlfles  or  at  least  blunts  their  over- 
wwked  propaganda  dodge  that  "the  Nazis 
■will  rise  again."  If  ever  such  happens,  the 
first  man  who'd  tell  the  world  about  it  would 
be  MaJ.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  USA  (retired). 
Walter  Alocn  Richards, 

Chandlxh. 


Hon.  Maurine  B.  Neaberger,  of  Oregon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF  washiwcton 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22, 1966 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  retirement  of  our  distingui.shed 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Maurine 
Neuberckr,  our  country  and  the  Paclflc 
Northwest  In  particular  will  have  lost 
one  of  its  stanchest  conservationists. 
Maurine  Neuberger,  like  her  late  hus- 
band. Senator  Richard  Neuberger,  played 
a  leading  role  in  the  resource  develop- 
ment of  the  Paclflc  Northwest.  As  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Ore- 
gon, she  was  in  the  forefront  of  many 
of  the  hot  battles  affecting  the  well- 
being  of  the  Northwest  community. 

Upon  being  elected  to  the  Senate,  she 
soon  became  a  leader  in  the  support  of 
a  long  series  of  conservation  measures. 


She  was  a  coauthor  of  the  wilderness 
legislation  and  was  an  important  sup- 
porter of  the  bills  wiiich  were  enacted 
into  law  during  her  term  establishing  a 
long  list  of  national  parks. 

She  will  long  be  remembered  for  her 
interest  in  conserving  the  liealth  of  the 
Nation  as  well  as  our  national  resources. 
It  was  largely  througii  her  efforts  that 
the  cigarette  labeliiig  legislation  finally 
became  law. 

We  who  represent  the  Northwest  will 
sorely  miss  her  pre.^ence  and  her  won- 
derful cooperation  in  the  furtherance  of 
our  common  legi.'^lative  objectives.  Mrs. 
Jackson  joins  me  in  wi.shing  Senator 
Neuberger  and  her  hus-band.  Dr.  Philip 
Solomon,  hopijiiie.^.s  and  .-iucce-ss  in  tlie 
years  aJiead. 


The  Significance  of  Our  Space  Program 
on  Oar  Society  and  on  Our  Fuhire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  Ti3CAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.^TIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  recent  speaking  engagements.  Dr. 
George  E.  Mueller,  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  Manned  Space 
Flight,  has  emphasized  the  extreme  im- 
portance and  significance  of  our  space 
program  on  our  society  and  on  oui*  Ju- 
ture.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
excerpts  of  a  speccli  he  made  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Science  Center  of 
Cedar  Crest  College  in  AllentowTi,  Pa., 
on  October  19.  1966; 

Address  ey  Dh  George  E.  MrEiLEB.  Assocmte 
Administr.\tor  for  M.\nned  Space  Flight, 
National  .-VERONAmcs  an'd  .Space  Adminis- 

TP.ATtON.  AT  THE  DEDICATIOM  OF  THE  .SCIENCE 

Center.  Cedar  Crfst  College,  Allentown, 

Pa.,  October  19.  1966 

This  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  talk  with 
you  about  N.-\S.\'s  Manned  Space  Flight  Pro- 
gram, and  particularly  on  the  Implications 
and  .significance  of  the  space  program  on 
our  society  and  \\pr,n  our  future. 

The  current  Implications  of  the  space  pro- 
gram are  immense.  In  the  International 
arena,  for  ex.imple.  our  space  progrrams — 
and  Manned  Space  Flight  in  particular — 
may  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  our 
ability  to  compete  with  a  formidable  rival, 
and  as  a  criterion  of  our  nbility  to  maintain 
technologicnl  eminence  worthy  of  emulation 
by  other  people.  And  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Soviet  Union  considers  space 
as  a  vital  element  in  the  Cold  War  spectrum 
of  conflict 

The  effect  on  education  in  the  United 
States,  for  e.xample,  has  been  decisive.  It 
has  done  this  by  establishing  new  standards 
and  depth  in  our  curricula  from  the  grade 
school  through  the  past-graduate  level. 

We  in  N.^S.\  have  supported  a  program 
that  Is  producing  more  th:iu  l.OOO  new  Ph. 
D.'s  a  year  in  all  branches  of  learning. 

The  Space  Age  demands  and  creates  a 
stronsr  and  unrelenting  pursuit  of  excellence. 

Tlie  implications  of  the  space  program  on 
the  future  of  men  on  e.-trth  i.s  immense. 
N.ASA  programs  .are  already  yielding  knowl- 
edge of  the  weather  transcending  man's  past 
knowledge.  The  coinmunication.s  satellites 
pioneered  by  NAS.\  ixre  providing  communi- 


cations between  men  heretofore  Impossible, 
Our  manned  flights  have  shown  the  great 
adaptability  of  men  to  space — it  is  aa 
though  man  were  meant  for  space. 

Further  in  the  future,  our  explorationa 
Into  space  will  answer  vital  questions  about 
our  solar  system  and  the  cosmos  as  a  whole; 
it  will  enable  us  to  Investigate  for  life  on 
other  planets;  and  potentially  it  will  give 
us  an  understanding  of  the  origin  of  life 
itself. 

We  do  not  know  all  that  we  shall  learn 
when  we  are  able  to  place  men,  instruments, 
telescopes,  and  laboratories  beyond  the  en- 
velope of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  But  we 
do  know  that  we  sh.all  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  can  possibly  now  know  about  the 
reality  of  which  we  are  a  part.  In  many 
fields — geology,  astronomy,  physics,  chemis- 
try.  biology,  to  name  but  a  few — we  are  open- 
ing up  whole  new  worlds. 

A  little  closer  to  earth  the  impact  of  space 
activities  has  already  begun  to  show  up  In 
many  areas  affecting  our  daily  lives. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  economic 
benefits  of  space  at  a  time  when  increasing 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  programs  to  bet- 
ter ovir  country  through  elimination  of  pov- 
erty, and  greater  attention  to  human  welfare. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  recall  that 
the  space  program  is  being  carried  out  on 
earth,  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  country, 
and  reaches  into  almost  every  corner  of 
American  life.  It  involves  not  only  science 
and  technology,  but  also  almost  every  form 
of  ordinary  business  and  professional  activity. 
In  fact,  only  about  15  percent  of  the  people 
working  on  the  Apollo  Program  are  sci- 
entists and  engineers. 

The  space  program  has  created  and  Is 
helping  to  create  new  basic  Indtistrles  for  our 
economy.  The  number  of  private  companie* 
and  space  research  organizations  participat- 
ing in  the  space  program  has  grown  to  more 
than  20.000.  Thousands  of  companies  in 
turn  are  selling  goods  and  services  to  the 
space-program  companies,  and  untold  thou- 
sands more  are  selling  to  people  whose  pay- 
checks come  from  these  companies. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  direct  economic 
impact  of  the  space  program  is  quite  obvious. 
The  technology  benefits  are  equally  exciting. 
Whenever  a  laboratory  develops  a  new  scien- 
tific concept  or  a  piece  of  hardware  for  space 
purposes,  the  probability  is  that  the  develop- 
ment will  turn  out  to  be  tiseful  somewhere 
in  earth-bound  life.  Over  the  next  20  yeari 
you  will  see  a  fantastic  parade  of  new  prod- 
ucts. Improvements  on  old  ones,  and  price 
cuts  on  expensive  ones. 

Use  of  the  space  near  earth  Is  already 
yielding  practical  dividends  and  offers  the 
opportunity  for  worldwide  exploitation.  In 
the  future,  the  ability  to  predict  the  weathe* 
accurately  three  days  In  advance,  for  any 
spot  on  earth,  would  save  billions  of  dollaw 
annually  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  com- 
merce.' 

Communications  satellites  have  already 
demonstrated  their  practicality  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  The  Ford  Foundation  r«i- 
cently  proposed  that  a  satellite  communica- 
tions system  be  established  for  domestic 
commercial  and  non-commercial  television, 
which  the  Foundation  predicted  would  lie 
vastly  cheaper  than  the  present  system  0( 
transmission. 

Space  technology  Is  also  being  put  to  ute 
to  survey  the  earth's  resources  to  care  for  the 
world's  growing  population.  At  the  preeent 
rate  of  growth,  it  Is  estimated  that  popu- 
lation will  double  by  the  year  2000,  tocallnj 
from  six  to  seven  biUion  people.  And  1« 
another  35  years,  it  will  double  again,  total* 
ing  from  12  to  14  billion.  The  dally  task  d 
providing  adequate  food,  clothing,  »Bd 
shelter  to  these  multitudes  will  be  un- 
believably difficult. 

Manned  satellltea  in  earth  orbit,  equippa' 
with  suitable  sensing  equipment,  can  seaJoB 
for  and  monitor  the  world's  natural  !•• 
sources    and   provide    Information    of   gf* 
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value  to  national  and  international  agencies 
ooncerned  with  feeding  the  world's  hungry 

mouths. 

For  example,  the  catises  of  crop  diseases, 
water  or  mineral  imlxjlances  In  the  soil,  may 
be  detected  from  space.  Excess  salinity  of 
the  soil  in  cotton  fields  of  Texas  showed 
clearly  in  photographs  made  during  the 
Gemini  flisrhts. 

To  offset  the  growing  consumption  of  sur- 
face water,  underground  rivers  coidd  be  de- 
tected by  measuring  the  tiny  differences  in 
soil  temperatures  above  them.  Such  streams 
hold  thousands  of  times  more  water  than  all 
known  sui-face  rivers.  Snowfall  may  be 
measured,  and  spring  thaws  predicted,  for 
the  subsequent  control  of  floods,  and  for 
overall  management  and  control  of  water 
resources. 

These  are  some  of  the  present  and  fore- 
seeable benefits  of  the  exploration  of  space. 
And  I  submit  that  the  ultimate  benefits,  now 
largely  unpredictable,  will  dwarf  these  by 
comparison. 

Space  exploration  in  its  broadest  meaning 
and  in  all  of  its  ramifications  has  become  a 
powerful  force,  in  and  of  our  nation,  exert- 
ing great  Influence  upon  our  present  and 
future — socially,  economically,  politically, 
and  even  morally.  It  expands  our  horizons 
even  as  it  shrinks  the  world.  It  is  a  com- 
plex combination  of  many  related  elements. 
It  is  a  broad-based  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal endeavor.  It  is  a  creator  of  new  tech- 
nologies, new  techniques,  and  new  methods 
of  management.  It  has  great  significance 
for  our  national  security.  It  Is  a  stimulus 
for  our  economic  and  national  growth.  It  is 
a  catalyst  to  the  achievement  of  the  goals 
of  our  society.  And  it  provides  us  with  the 
dimensions  of  a  great  challenge — to  explore 
space  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
Ubor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
made  an  outstanding  record  of  construc- 
tive contribution  and  effective  legisla- 
tive work. 

In  every  field— labor,  education,  pov- 
erty, health,  railroad  retirement,  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act  bene- 
fits, and  veterans'  affairs— the  Republi- 
cans on  this  committee  made  significant 
contributions  and,  in  a  number  of 
Instances,  originated  the  central  con- 
cepts around  which  the  legislation  was 
built. 

labor 

'AIS    LABOR     STANDARDS     AMENDMENTS    OF     1966 
<H.R.    13712 PUBLIC  LAW  89-601) 

The  outstanding  accomplishment  of 
the  89th  Congress  in  the  labor  field  was 
the  enactment  of  comprehensive  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.— 
H.R.  13712— bringing  8  million  additional 
workers  under  the  minimum  wage  law 
and  gradually  Increasing  the  minimum 
to  $1.60  by  1968.  The  original  adminis- 
tration bill  called  for  extension  of  cover- 
»8e  but  no  increase  in  the  minimum— 


thus  leaving  the  minimum  at  $1.25,  well 
below  the  poverty  level.  The  first  bill 
calling  for  an  increased  minimum 
was  a  Republican  bill — Senator  Javits. 
S.  1770— and  the  measure  which  finally 
emerged  from  the  Congress  incorporated 
a  number  of  other  significant  Republican 
initiative.s,  including: 

First.  Restriction  on  hazardous  em- 
ployment of  children  in  agriculture- 
Senator  J.-.'.iTS,  amendment  No.  606,  par- 
agraph 2,  incorporated  in  the  act  as 
section  203 (d>  (2). 

Second.  Partial  overtime  exemption 
for  nui'sing  home  employees — Senator 
Prouty.  incorporated  in  the  act  as  sec- 
tion 201  <bi  (1). 

Third.  Requirement  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  make  specific  legislative 
i-ecommendations  concei-ning  prohibition 
of  arbitrary  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment on  account  of  age— Senatoi-s  Javits, 
Prouty,  F.annin,  Murphy,  and  Griffin, 
incorporated  in  the  act  as  section  606. 

Fourth.  Requiring  tlie  Secretary  to 
study  and  repoit  to  the  Congress  on 
wages  paid  to  handicapped  workers  in 
sheltered  workshops — Senator  Javits,  in- 
corporated  in   the   act   as   section   605. 

Fifth.  Seasonal  food  processing  over- 
time exemption  of  20  weeks  per  year- 
Senators  Griffin  and  Javits.  with  Sen- 
ator Morse,  incorporated  in  section  204 
of  the  act. 

Sixth.  Extension  of  overtime  exemp- 
tion for  certain  employees  of  automobile 
and  farm  implement  dealers  not  working 
In  the  principal  building  of  the  dealer- 
ship— Senator  Javits,  included  in  the 
Senate  report,  pages  31-32. 

Seventh.  Cowboy  exemption— Senator 
Fannin,  section  302«a>  of  the  act. 

METAL     AND     NONMETALLIC     MINE     SAFETY     ACT 
(H  R.  8989 — PUBLIC  LAW  S9-S77) 

This  act,  whose  name  conceals  its  ti-ue 
significance,  creates  a  comprehensive 
scheme  for  establishing  safety  standards 
in  every  mine  in  the  Nation— except  for 
coal  mines,  which  are  already  covered  by 
the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  The  term 
"mine,"  moreover,  includes  not  only 
underground  mines,  which  tend  to  be 
localized  in  a  relatively  few  States,  but 
also  surface  mines,  including  rock,  sand, 
and  gravel  quarries  and  pits,  which  can 
be  found  throughout  the  country. 

Republican  amendments  completely 
revised  this  bill,  converting  it  from  a 
highly  controversial  measure  which  could 
well  lead  to  many  administrative  abuses, 
into  a  tight  administrative  setup  which 
will  be  fully  effective  In  promoting  safety 
while  at  the  same  time  insuring  that  ad- 
ministrative abuses  and  excesses  will  be 
kept  to  a  minimum. 
Minority  amendments  included: 
First.  Establishment  of  a  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review — Senators  Javits  and 
Prouty,  amendment  No.  545,  incorpo- 
rated in  the  act  as  sections  10,  11,  and  12. 
Second.  Vesting  discretion  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  decline  to  as- 
sert jurisdiction   over  smaller   mines 

Senator  Javits,  amendment  No.  538,  in- 
corporated in  section  3  <  b  >  of  the  act. 
Third.  Vesting  of  major  enforcement 

responsibility  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines 

Senator  Prouty,  section  17  of  the  act. 

Fourth.  Definition  of  conditions  gov- 
erned by  the  act  as  those  which  "could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  injury" 


rather  than  those  which  "could  cause" 
such  injury — Senator  Javits.  amend- 
ment No.  539,  incorporated  in  sections 
6(bi  andSia)  of  the  act. 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  procedure  for 
promulgation  of  safety  standards — Sen- 
ator Javits,  section  6ie)  of  the  act. 

Sixth.  Ei-tablishmcnt  of  procedure  Tcr 
judicial  review  of  safety  standards,  and 
limiting  such  review  to  standards  not 
recommended  by  an  advisoi-j-  commit- 
tee— Senator  Javits.  section  6>e>  of  the 
act. 

Seventh.  Permi.<;sion  for  a  State  to 
qualify  for  delegated  authority  without 
vesting  full  State  authoi'ity  in  a  "single 
State  agency" — Senator  Ja\7ts.  amend- 
ment No.  540,  incorporated  in  section 
16 ic)  of  the  act. 

Eighth.  Requirement  that  a  State 
safety  plan,  to  qualify,  must  fully  imple- 
ment all  assurances  contained  in  it — 
Senator  Javits,  amendment  No.  541,  as 
amended,  incoipoiated  in  section  16(d» 
of  the  act. 

Ninth.  Requirement  that  mine  safety 
inspectors  be  experienced  in  the  particu- 
lar type  of  mining  opei'ation  being  in- 
spected—Senator Javits,  amendment 
No.  542.  incorporated  in  section  17  of  the 
act. 

Tenth.  State  safety  enforcement 
plans:  Provision  for  delegation  of  en- 
foi'cement  authority  to  State  agencies 
meeting  Federal  standards — Senators 
Javits.  Prouty,  Dominick,  and  Fannin, 
amendment  No.  615,  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  41  to  40  on  the  Senate  floor,  but  sub- 
stantially adopted  in  the  Senate-House 
conference  as  section  16  of  the  act. 

ED  LOCATION 

The  Congress  this  year  extended  and 
expanded  existing  education  programs — 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act — and  enacted  a  new  progi-am. 
the  International  Education  Act.  These 
measures  all  had  constructive  Republi- 
can support,  as  indicated  by  both  the 
major  and  minor  minority-sponsored 
provisions  which  were  accepted.  Atten- 
tion is  particularly  invited  to  the  views 
of  minority  members,  which  are  part  of 
the  committee  reports,  which  review 
the  history  of  the  long-standing  Repub- 
lican support  of  education  and  which 
set  forth  our  educational  philosophy. 

ELEMENTARY  AND         SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

AMENDMENTS  OF   1966     IS     3046;     13  161 — PITB- 
LIC  LAW  89-750) 

Minority  amendments  to  this  bill 
which  were  enacted  into  law  were  as 
follows : 

First.  Establishment  within  the  Office 
of  Education  of  a  Bureau  for  Education 
and  Training  of  the  Handicapped— Sen- 
ator Prouty, 

Second.  Clarifying  the  liaison  rela- 
tionship between  Office  of  Education 
projects  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondai-y  Education  Act  and  OflQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  projects,  thus  elimi- 
nating OEO  veto  over  OE  programs — 
Senator  Javits. 

Third.  Obligating  the  corrunittee  to 
consider  in  depth  next  year  the  educa- 
tion of  Indians  with  a  view  to  studying 
the  transfer  of  such  education  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — Senators 
Dominick  and  Fannin. 
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R>urth.  Removal  of  the  restrictioo 
against  junior  colleges  receiving  im- 
pacted aid  funds  under  Public  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874 — Senators  Murpht, 
DoiONicx,  Javits,  and  Jordan. 

Fifth.  Reduction  to  $2,500  of  minimum 
title  I  project  size,  particularly  to  benefit 
sparsely   settled   areas — Senator   Domi- 

NICK. 

Sixth.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  teaching  out-of-State 
children  housed  in  Buieau  of  Indian 
Affairs  dormitories — Senator  DoMoncK. 

Seventh.  Inclusion  of  construction  in 
title  VI  provisions  for  education  of 
handicapped   children — Senator   Javits. 

Eghth.  Requirement  of  use  of  most 
recent  aid  for  dependent  children  data 
beginning  this  year,  instead  of  1962  fig- 
ures, in  computing  allocations — Senators 
Javits  and  PROtrrY. 

Ninth.  Making  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children  more  effective  by  advancing  its 
report  date  to  January  31  of  each  year 
and  requiring  that  reports  also  be  sub- 
mitted directly  to  the  Congress — Senator 
Javits. 

One  final — but  most  controversial — 
provision  was  of  great  significance:  the 
*  so-called  Fountain  amendment,  which 
ai>peared  only  in  the  House  version  of 
the  bill,  would  have  prohibited  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  from  deferring  funds 
to  local  educational  agencies  charged 
■with  violating  the  Civil  Rights  Act  until 
after  a  full  hearing  had  been  held  on 
such  charges.  No  such  amendment  was 
included  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bDl. 
It  was  feared  that  such  a  requirement 
might  make  it  impossible  to  withhold 
funds  from  unlawfully  segregated  school 
systems,  because  the  required  hearing 
could  be  stalled,  and  then  the  local  school 
agency  could  always  file  a  new  applica- 
tion. When  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence reached  an  Impasse  on  this  issue,  it 
was  a  Republican  compromise  proposal — 
Senator  Javits — which  was  finally 
adopted,  and  which  insured  that  while 
the  Federal  Government  would  retain 
the  power  to  defer  payments  in  Civil 
Rights  Act  cases,  a  prompt  hearing — 
within  90  days — must  be  held. 

HIGHEX    EDUCATION     AMENDMENTS    OF     1966     <S. 
3047;     H.K.     14  644 PTJELIC    LAW    89-7  52) 

This  bill  included  the  following  minor- 
ity amendments  which  were  finally  en- 
su:ted  into  law : 

First.  Broadening  the  funding  for 
Junior  and  community  colleges — Sena- 
tors JAvrrs  and  Murphy. 

Second.  Adding  industrial  arts  to  title 
m  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  including  necessary  additional 
funds — Senator  Protjty. 

Third.  Providing  that  academic  fa- 
cilities will  be  usable  by  handicapped 
students — Senators  Javits  and  Prouty. 

Fourth.  Additional  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loan  forgiveness  for 
teachers  of  handicapped  children — Sen- 
ators Javits  and  Prouty. 

Fifth.  Increased  allocation  of  $25,000 
minimum  for  smaller  States  for  loan 
guarantee  program — Senator  Prouty. 

IKTKUrATIOIfAI.  ESVCATION  ACT  OF  1966    (S.  2874; 
■.*.    14643 PUBLIC    LAW    89-698) 

The  following  minority  amendments 
to  this  bill  were  enacted  Into  law : 


First.  Amending  title  XI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  to  provide 
for  programs  on  international  affairs  for 
secondary  school  teachers — Senator 
Javits. 

Second.  Authorizing  the  United  States 
to  accept  foreign  currencies  from  quali- 
fied students  and  teachers  from  less  de- 
veloped natioi^s  with  currency  conver- 
sion problems,  to  enable  such  students 
and  teachers  to  study  in  this  country — 
Senator  Javits. 

Third.  Including  Air.ericans  studying 
abroad  in  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965 — Senator  Javits. 

NATIONAL  SEA  CR.\NT  COLLEGE  AND  PROGRAM  ACT 
OF  1960  IS.  2439;  HR  1 6559  -  PlllLIC  LAW 
89-6881 

Minority  amendment.s  enacted  into  law 
included: 

First.  Establisliiiig  a  Federal  matching 
grant  program — Senator  Javits. 

Second.  Including  recreation  as  an  as- 
pect of  the  declaration  of  purpose — Sen- 
ator Murphy. 

Third.  Providing  that  the  program 
.shall  only  temporarily  be  part  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation — Senator 
Javits. 

PO^XRTT 

ECONOMIC   OPrORTl-NITY    AMENDMENTS    OF    1966 

(HE.    151  li;    S.    3164— PL:BL1C    LAW    89-794 

The  laudable  goals  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty too  often  remain  unachieved  because 
of  administrative  and  organizational  dif- 
ficulties and  program  inflexibilities. 
Tiie  minority  introduced  numerous 
amendments  to  this  year's  bill  designed 
to  deal  with  these  problems,  and  all  such 
minority  amendments  survived  the  Sen- 
ate-House conference  and  were  enacted 
into  law,  either  in  their  original  form 
or  in  a  form  achieving  basically  tlie  same 
goal. 
The.se  amendments : 

First.  Provided  stricter  standards  of 
conduct  and  disciplinary  enforcement  in 
Job  Corps  centers,  curtailment  of  unnec- 
essary travel  expenses  generated  by  the 
assignment  of  enrollces  to  distant  camps, 
and  needed  follow-up  activities  after  an 
enrollee  leaves  the  program — Senator 
Murphy,  incorporated  in  sections  104  u) 
and  I  j )  and  section  1 1 1  <  a  i  of  the  act. 

Second.  Placed  employees  of  commu- 
nity action  and  delegate  aeencies  under 
certain  Hatch  Act  restrictions  limiting 
political  activity — Senators  Mcrphy. 
Prouty.  Dominick.  Fannin,  Javits,  and 
others,  compromise  substitute  incor- 
porated into  the  act  as  section  603<a>. 

Third.  Barred  VISTA  volunteers  from 
political  activity,  by  application  of  the 
Hatch  Act — Senator  Murphy,  incorpor- 
ated in  the  act  as  section  804<c'. 

Fourth.  Increased  the  independence 
and  functions  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council — Senator  Prouty.  incorporated 
into  the  act  as  section  605. 

Fifth.  Required  that  salaries  paid  to 
poverty  program  workers  not  exceed  the 
rates  of  compen.-sation  paid  for  com- 
parable work  in  the  area,  and  that  a  list 
of  employees  paid  $10,000  or  more  be 
made  available  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress—Senators Javits  and  Murphy,  in- 
corporated into  the  act  as  section  610-1 
( a )  and  i  b  > . 

Sixth.  Required  that  agencies  admin- 
istering manpower  programs  coordinate 


their  efforts  through  the  President's 
Committee  on  Manpower,  and  that  the 
SecretaiT  of  Labor  develop  the  capacity 
of  the  Federal-State  Employment  Serv- 
ice to  support  all  federally  assisted  train- 
ing and  employment  program^^-Senator 
Javits,  incorporated  into  the  act  as  sec- 
tions 611  (c)  and  <di. 

Seventh.  Permitted  establishment  of  a 
limited  number  of  youth  employment 
and  training  programs  on  a  combined 
residential  and  nonresidential  basis,  in- 
volving the  use  of  funds  and  authority 
under  both  the  Job  Corps  and  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps — Senator  Javits,  in- 
corporated into  the  act  as  section  111-1, 

Eighth.  Exempted  Indian  cooperatives 
located  on  reservations  from  the  prohibi- 
tion in  title  m-A  barring  loans  to  cer- 
tain cooperatives — Senator  Fannin,  in- 
corporated into  the  act  in  section  305(f). 

Ninth.  A  set  of  amendments  provided 
for  the  full  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
private  sector  in  the  antipoverty  effort 
and  authorized  contracts  with  private 
entei-prise  under  various  programs  of  the 
act — Senators  Javtts,  Prouty,  and 
KucHEL,  incoiTDorated  in  sections  2.  103 
<b).  113(a).  114(c),  and  619  of  the  act. 

Tenth.  Provided  "special  impact" 
work  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams in  those  urban  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion having  especially  large  concentra- 
tions of  low-income  persons — Senator 
Javits,  with  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York,  incorporated  into  the  act  as  a  new 
part  D  of  title  I. 

Eleventh.  Earmarked  certain  funds 
for  the  Headstart  program — Senator 
Prouty,  the  principle  of  earmarking  for 
Headstart  retained  in  the  bill  in  section 
2ia) (2). 

HF-ALTH 

The  Congress  enacted  only  two  major 
health  bills  this  year,  both  of  which,  as 
approved  by  the  Senate,  contained  im- 
portant Republican  contributions,  "rtie 
provisions  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
approved  by  the  Senate  but  dropped  in 
the  House  from  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Public  Health 
Services  Amendments  of  1966,  Public 
Law  89-749,  will  be  considered  again  next 
year. 

ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFFSSIONS  PERSONNEL  TRAIN- 
ING ACT  OP  1966  (S.  3102;  H  R.  13196 — PUB- 
LIC LAW  89-751) 

Republican  amendments  enacted  into 
law  included : 

First.  A  new  scholarship  program  for 
nurses — nursing  educational  opportunity 
grants — Senator  Javits. 
'  Second.  A  new  program  to  encourage 
young  people  to  enter  the  nursing  pro- 
fession— Senator  Javits. 

Third.  Permitting  funds  under  the 
Nurses  Training  Act  for  associate  and 
diploma  programs  to  be  interchangeable 
with  funds  for  baccalaureate  and  higher 
degree  programs,  in  instances  where 
either  one  of  the  programs  has  insufiQ- 
cient  applications  and  the  other  is 
underfunded,  thus  facilitating  the  full 
use  of  presently  authorized  funds  for 
construction  of  nursing  schools — Senator 
Javits. 

veterans  ^ 

Tlie  principal  veterans  bill  signed  Into 
law  this  year,  the  cold  war  GI  bill — S.  9, 
Public  Law  89-358 — was  supported  by 
the  minority  in  their  votes  In  the  Senate 
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tai  keeplnf  with  the  traditional  biparti- 
san suppcH^  for  constructive  veterans 
legislation.  A  Republican  bill,  S.  3805 — 
Senator  DoMimcx — would  have  amended 
the  cold  war  GI  bUl  to  authorize  p€«r- 
ments  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances to  eligible  cold  war  veterans  who 
began  a  summer  course  of  education 
before  Jime  1,  1966,  but  finished  before 
June  30,  1966;  this  measure  passed  the 
Senate  but  not  the  House. 

LIBRARIES 
LIBRART       BERVICEa       AND       CONSTRUCTION       ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OF   1966    (H.R.   14050;    S.   3076 

PUBLIC  LAW   89-511) 

Titles  I,  n,  m,  and  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  this  act  are  substantially  the  same  as 
similar  sections  of  S.  2944,  a  bill  earlier 
Introduced  by  Senators  Javits,  Cooper, 
and  Prouty.  The  minority  bill  served 
as  a  pattern  for  the  legislation  later 
enacted. 

RAILROAD    RETIREMENT    AND    IXCA 
IVDERAL  EMPLOYEES  COMPENSATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OT  1966    (H.R.   10721 PUBLIC  LAW  89- 

488)    AND  RAILROAD   RETIREMENT   ACT   AMENIV- 

MENTS    (H.R.   14S55 PUBLIC  LAW  89-700,  AND 

H3.  17285 ^PUBLIC  LAW  89-699) 

The  FECA  bill  grants  to  Federal  em- 
ployees a  number  of  benefits  previously 
granted  to  retirees  under  social  security, 
Including,  of  particular  significance, 
benefits  to  surviving  children  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  22  who  are  attending 
school  as  full  time  students — a  type  of 
benefit  originated  In  a  RepubUcan  bill- 
Senator  jAvrrs — in  1963— S.  1770,  88th 
Congress.  In  this  connection,  the  FECA 
bill,  as  finally  enacted  Into  law.  Includes 
a  minority  amendment  to  Incorporate  a 
specific  definition  of  "educational  insti- 
tution," so  as  to  insure  maximum  cover- 
age and  avoid  the  need  for  Involving  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  passing  upon  the  qualifications 
of  such  Institutions — Senator  jAvrrs, 
amendment  No.  571,  Incorporated  In  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  act. 

The  same  survivorship  benefits  were 
also  provided  by  amendments  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act — Public  Law 
8&-700 — In  a  measure  based  upon  bills 
originally  Introduced  by  Senators  Javits 
(S,  2597)  and  Dominick  (S.  2889). 


Hon.  Frank  Chelf 


SPEECTH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  count 
It  a  privilege  to  have  been  associated 
with  Prank  Chelf  In  this  Congress,  and 
I  want  to  Join  the  many  voices  In  paying 
tribute  to  A  fine  gentleman,  a  legislator 
of  Integrity  and  talent,  and  a  warm 
friend.  His  eloquence  on  behalf  of  a  just 
cause  displayed  a  talent  all  could  envy 
»nd  few  could  emulate. 

The  Fburth  District  of  Kentucky  and 
this  Congress  will  miss  Frank  Chelt,  a 
Representative  who  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor. 


Wahnt  Lor  Exports — A  Serioas  SitnatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22, 1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
89th  Congress  began  its  work  In  1965,  an 
administrative  decision  of  serious  con- 
cern to  my  own  State  of  Indiana  and 
to  an  entire  Industry  was  made.  It 
created  a  situation  that  warranted 
intensive  consideration  and  prompt 
action.  Unfortunately,  while  the  situ- 
ation received  thorough  discussion  and 
study  during  the  89th  Congress,  the 
much-needed  action  was  not  taken  and 
the  problem  remains  as  grave  today  as 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  1965. 

I  refer  to  the  export  of  walnut  logs, 
a  unique  American  resource  which  Is  in 
such  serious  short  supply  it  Is  threatened 
with  exhaustion.  On  February  12,  1965, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor,  shortly 
after  taking  oflSce,  announced  that  he 
would  not  extend  export  controls  on 
walnut  logs,  controls  that  were  Imposed 
a  year  earlier  by  former  Secretary 
Hodges  after  2V2  years  of  study  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  control  order  issued  by  Secretary 
Hodges  was  In  complete  harmony  with 
the  terms  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949.  The  pertinent  provision  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  that  act  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  Impose 
export  controls  to  the  extent  necessary 
"to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials 
and  to  reduce  the  inflationary  impact  of 
abnormal  demand." 

Section  3  of  the  act  authorizes  the 
President  to  "prohibit  or  curtail-  the 
exportation  of  any  commodities  in  order 
to  Implement  this  policy.  Authority  to 
Implement  the  act  was  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  by  the  President. 

During  the  2V2-year  study  before  the 
order  was  Initially  imposed  It  was  found 
that  walnut  log  exports  had  Increased  by 
more  than  1,500  percent  between  1954 
and  1960  and  that  the  average  price  of 
logs  for  export  had  Increased  by  97  per- 
cent dining  the  same  period. 

At  the  time  the  orr'er  was  put  Into 
effect  the  associations  of  walnut  veneer 
manufacturers  voluntarily  agreed  to  cut 
dtwiestic  consumption  by  reducing  the 
standard  thickness  of  veneer.  This 
agreement  was  Included  In  Secretary 
Hodges'  order.  The  reduction  In  thick- 
ness resulted  in  many  complaints  from 
customers,  the  furniture  and  plywood 
manufacturers,  and  also  caused  much 
technological  adjustment.  Unpopular  as 
it  was  the  manufacturers  stuck  to  the 
program  and  were  able  to  reduce  domes- 
tic consumption  by  4  million  board  feet. 

However,  as  a  result  of  an  underesti- 
mate on  the  amoimt  of  domestic  usage 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  the 
"target"  cutback  for  American  manufac- 
tiu-ers  was  set  too  low.  The  industry 
had  said  In  efifect  that  if  exports  were  cut 
they  would  reduce  their  own  usage  by  5 
million  board  feet.    Based  on  1963  Com- 


merce Department  estimates,  usage  was 
set  at  20  mmion  board  feet — ^making  a 
target  of  15  million  for  domestic  indus- 
try; yet  actual  1963  usage  was  23.5  mll- 
llMi  feet  domestic.  Thus  a  "target"  of 
15  million  feet  would  mean  a  reduction 
of  8.5  million  feet  Instead  of  5  million. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  remains  a  fact 
that  the  domestic  Industry  was  able,  in 
spite  of  handicaps  which  could  be  con- 
sidered severe,  to  reduce  usage  by  4  mil- 
lion feet,  reaching  80  percent  of  the 
expected  5  million  feet  of  planned  cut- 
back. Had  the  5  million  reduction  been 
based  on  the  actual  1963  usage  of  23.5 
million  with  a  target  of  18.3  miUion, 
industry  would  have  only  exceeded  that 
goal  by  a  margin  of  1  million  tx)ard  feet. 
Other  factors  such  as  the  delay  Involved 
in  converting  equipment  to  cut  the  thin- 
ner veneer  threw  added  burden  on  the 
industry  to  meet  the  requirement. 

Yet  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  cited 
industry's  failure  to  meet  the  target  as 
a  major  reason  for  not  continuing  the 
controls,  while  saying  nothing  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  goal  was  set. 

Following  the  Secretary's  refusal  to 
restore  the  controls  or  to  hold  adminis- 
trative hearings  Into  the  matter,  a  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Subcommittee  of  wlilch  I 
was  chairman  held  hearings  in  March 
of  1965. 

At  the  <H)ening  of  the  hearings  I  pre- 
dicted that  the  removal  of  the  export 
controls  would  make  a  shambles  of  the 
orderly  self-restraint  which  had  been 
successfully  practiced  by  the  walnut 
veneer  Industry  on  a  volimtary  basis  and 
that  it  would  In  time  reduce  the  avail- 
able supply  of  this  beautiful  wood  to  a 
volume  below  that  otherwise  available  to 
the  furniture  industry. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  President,  while 
these  hearings  served  to  bring  out  the 
facts  about  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  controls  have  not  been  rein- 
stated. This,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  outrurming  our  supply  of  this 
precious  resource.  In  fact  it  was  dem- 
onstrated that  a  continuation  of  the 
present  demand,  especially  for  export, 
could  result  if  imchecked  in  exhausting 
the  supply  in  about  7  years. 

The  walnut  log  issue  thus  remains  seri- 
ous unfinished  business  and  I  regret  that 
despite  earnest  efforts  by  Industry,  labor 
and  many  In  the  Senate  and  House,  the 
problem  has  gone  unresolved  in  this 
Congress.  I  believe  that  it  Is  a  subject 
tiiat  deserves  the  highest  priority  when 
the  90th  Congress  convenes  In  January. 

Although  attempts  were  made  to  leg- 
islate in  this  area  over  the  last  2  years, 
the  fact  remains  that  under  present  law 
authority  already  exists  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  placed  on  domestic  labor  and 
industry  and  to  provide  for  the  wise  use 
of  this  wonderful  resoiux*.  While  I  am 
informed  that  new  legislation  is  being 
considered,  the  normal  course  of  sucli 
action  could  require  several  years,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  drain  of  this  unique 
American  resource  will  continue.  lA  the 
meantime  many  other  countries  continue 
to  protect  their  fine  hardwoods  through 
the  use  of  embargoes  cm-  quotas. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  President,  the 
Export  Control  Act  already  provides  for 
controls  to  prevoit  excessive  drain  of 
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scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  Infla- 
tionary Impcust  of  abnormal  foreign 
demand.  Our  hearings  In  this  Congress 
demonstrated  that  both  of  these  condi- 
tions exist;  thus  It  still  rests  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  use  the 
authority  granted  him  to  prevent  the 
exhaustion  of  tliis  beautiful  national 
asset. 

We  cannot  rest  until  this  problem  Is 
resolved;  it  will  again  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  next  year  to  dig  in  and 
assure  that  a  solution  Is  reached. 


Harry  H.  SchUcht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  irew  TORK 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22. 1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should  like 
to  Include  an  editorial  written  for  the 
East  Side  News  by  Abe  E.  E^senstein  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Har- 
ry H.  Schlacht.  Mr.  Schlacht  was  a  dis- 
tinguished newspaperman  and  Journalist. 
He  was  an  outstanding  citizen  of  the 
East  Side  of  Manhattan,  part  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  His  contributions  to 
the  area  were  many  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  known  him  and  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  during  his  lifetime  In 
his  many  efforts  to  assist  the  residents 
of  our  area : 

A  Lm  That  Enuchzs  Otts  Lives 
(By  Abe  E.  Elsenstelii) 
*03ut  O  for  the  touclx  of  hl«  vanished  hand 
AxMl  the  aound  o(  hla  voice  that  Is  stlU." 

TlM  life  of  the  Ute  Harry  H.  Schlacht  fills 
one  wltli  the  most  rewarding  and  insplrlag 
reooUectlone. 

He  spent  bis  entire  life  on  the  East  Side, 
glTlng  his  all  to  a  better  and  happier  com- 
munity, In  which  all  segments  of  our  society 
oould  live  In  peace  and  harmony. 

He  labored  unceasingly  for  better  hoiislng, 
for  more  schools  and  playgrounds,  for  Im- 
proved transit  facilities,  and  for  raising  the 
•oonotnlc.  educational  and  cultural  levels  of 
the  average  resident  In  our  vast  congested 
areas. 

He  strove  with  might  and  main  In  his  edi- 
torial writings  for  a  greater  appreciation  and 
uhderstandlng  of  the  blessings  of  our  be- 
loved Und. 

He  Inculcated  in  the  youth  of  o\ir  city  a 
greater  participation  and  enthusiasm  In  the 
affairs  of  government,  whether  it  be  local, 
state  or  national. 

Hla  was  In  essence  a  life  dedicated  to  the 
enrichment  of  every  ethnic  and  racial  group. 

Ur.  Schlacht  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Side  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


He  was  one  of  the  editorial  writers  of  the 
Svenlng  Journal  for  many  years. 

He  was  Deinity  Commissioner  of  Water.  Oas 
*  Klectrtclty  under  appointment  of  Mayor 
Bobert  F.  Wagner. 

He  was  honored  by  the  first  President  of 
larael  for  hU  Joumallsrtlc  writings  in  behalf 
of  the  recognition  of  that  country  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

He  was  dted  for  his  patriotic  efTorta  by  the 
imited  States  Army.  United  States  Navy, 
United  States  Marine  Corps  and  by  bosrts  of 
fraternal  and  social  organizations. 

Hla  imtlmely  death  In  IMl  evoked  clty- 
wlde  nottoe  In  the  metropolitan  press. 


Mr.  Schlacht's  p&sslrLg  concluded  a  stir- 
ring chapter  in  America's  historic  East  Side, 
the  birthplace  of  New  York's  history. 

He  was  a  dauntless  leader  and  pioneer 
builder,  envisioning  better  tomorrows  In  the 
life  of  our  nation. 

Ilie  loea  of  such  a  prominent  public- 
spirited  citizen  who  faithfully  served  so  long 
In  so  many  ways  with  no  thought  of  personal 
rewsird  is  still  being  felt  among  the  residents 
of  the  East  Side. 

In  recognition  of  his  unselOsh  exertions 
for  a  better  life  for  his  fellow  man,  the 
people  of  this  community  should  now  plan 
an  appropriate  Living  memorial  to  his 
memory. 


Activities  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colombia,  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  This  presentation  provides  in 
full  a  report  in  detail  of  the  committee's 
activities  for  that  period  of  time  plus  a 
statistical  report  for  the  full  89th  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  conduct  of  Its  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee in  some  respects  is  not  unlike  a 
State  legislature  and  city  council  com- 
bined, by  virtue  of  the  great  variety  of 
problems  and  propwsals  that  come  before 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  few 
Members  of  this  distlngtilshed  body 
aspire  to  serve  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee.  However.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee are  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
entire  Congress,  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  people  of  the 
entire  country  for  the  hours  they  spend 
in  attending  to  the  business  of  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital  City  while* carrying  on  their 
other  major  activities  incident  to  their 
service  In  the  Congress.  May  I  further 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  my  sub- 
committee chairmen  who  gave  of  their 
time  and  energy;  namely,  the -very  ef- 
fective and  hardworking  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  has  been 
a  keen  student  of  District  affairs  for 
many  years,  and  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Public  Health,  Education,  Welfarei  and 
Safety  Subcommittee;  the  dLstihgulshed 
Junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyre],  whose  assistance  in 
committee  matters  has  been  helpful  to 
our  committee  as  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee:  and  the  capable 
Junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tyddjcs],  who  has  served  as  the  com- 
mittees chairman  of  the  very  active 
Business  and  Commerce  Subcommittee. 
To  the  other  committee  members,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  whose  service  as  former  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
made  his  work  most  valuable  to  the  com- 
mittee; the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 


[Mr.  Prouty],  whose  long  and  effect! va 
service  was  useful  to  the  committee;  and 
particularly  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  whose  expe- 
rience in  the  House  of  Repr^entatives 
and  in  the  legislature  of  his  home  State 
and  whose  penetrating,  effective,  and 
diligent  efforts  have  done  much  to  assist 
the  committee  with  its  many  problems. 
I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  hours  they  gave  to  our  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  cooperation  I  re- 
ceived personally  as  committee  chairman 
from  the  Honorable  John  McMh-lan. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  individual 
members  of  his  committee.  Likewise,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance that  the  staff  members  of  the 
House  District  Committee  have  extended 
to  the  staff  members  of  my  committee 
during  this  Congress. 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  full  committee  considered  a 
number  of  Important  bills.  During  the 
89th  Congress,  the  upsurge  of  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  the  fore- 
most problem  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  no  single  subject  has  received 
greater  attention  by  the  committee  in 
more  than  10  years.  An  In-depth  exam- 
ination of  the  need  for  strengthening  the 
District  of  Columbia  Criminal  Justice 
Code,  which  was  begun  In  the  87th  Con- 
gress, extended  through  the  89th  Con- 
gress. The  committee  held  more  than  7 
days  of  hearings  between  April  and  Au- 
gust 1965,  hearing  36  witnesses  update 
hearings  that  had  been  held  in  the  87th 
and  88th  Congresses.  After  careful 
study  of  various  crime  measures,  the 
committee  substantially  amended  HJt 
5688  as  It  parsed  the  House,  and  reported 
it  to  the  Senate,  where  it  passed  on 
August  31,  1965.  Conferees  met  on  at 
least  12  separate  occasions  during  the  2d 
session  to  work  out  an  agreement  satis- 
factory to  both  bodies.  The  conference 
report  on  the  omnibus  crime  bill  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  October  17, 
1966. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  5688  deals  with  prob- 
lems In  the  District  which  have  resulted 
from  the  so-called  Mallory  rule.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bHl,  a  completely  volun- 
tary statement  or  confession  will  not  be 
ruled  out  at  trial  on  the  basis  of  delay 
alone  in  bringing  a  person  before  a  Com- 
missioner or  other  Judicial  offlcer.  On 
the  contrary,  the  period  of  delay  to  dis- 
qualify a  confession  will  be  reasonable 
and  adequately  defined  and  enmeshed 
with  adequate  safeguards  for  the  de- 
tained person  during  police  custody.  The 
safeguards  In  title  I  are  those  set  forth 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Miranda 
case,  decided  June  13,  1966.  That  case, 
while  requiring  a  person  to  be  provided 
legal  counsel  prior  to  questioning,  and 
complete  protection  against  self-incrim- 
ination, does  not  rule  out  reasonable  in- 
terrogation by  police  oflacere. 

In  effect,  title  I  provides  that  state- 
ments and  confessions  otherwise  admis- 
sible shall  not  be  inadmissible  solely  be- 
cause of  delay  in  taking  an  arrested 
person  before  a  Commissioner  or  commit- 
ting officer  if,  prior  to  questioning,  the 
person  is  advised  of  his  right  to  remain  si- 
lent, that  his  statements  may  be  used 
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against  him  and  that  he  has  the  right  to 
assistance  of  counsel  prior  to  and  during 
questioning.  Also,  if  the  person  waives 
his  right  to  counsel  during  questioning, 
the  aggregate  period  of  questioning,  in 
the  absence  of  his  attorney  and  prior  to 
the  time  the  person  is  taken  before  a 
Commissioner,  shall  not  exceed  6  hours. 

Title  n  provides  a  new  insanity  test 
that  was  approved  by  the  American  Law 
Institute.  Under  the  test  as  approved,  a 
person  Is  not  responsible  for  criminal 
conduct  If  at  the  time  of  such  conduct, 
as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect, 
he  lacks  substantial  capacity  either  to 
know  or  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of 
his  conduct,  or  to  conform  his  conduct  to 
legal  requirements. 

Title  n  also  establishes  mental  disease 
or  defect  as  an  affirmative  defense,  to  be 
established  by  the  defendant,  and  pre- 
cludes the  pleading  of  the  defense  by  a 
person  manifesting  mental  disease  or 
defect  only  by  repeated  criminal  or  anti- 
social conduct.  Also,  the  defendant  is 
required  to  give  notice  of  the  Intention 
to  plead  an  Insanity  defense. 

Title  m  allows  a  police  officer  to  de- 
tain anyone  who  he  has  probable  cause 
to  believe  is  committing  or  has  committed 
a  crime,  and  to  question  him  about  his 
actions.  The  detention  period  is  limited 
to  4  hours,  after  which  the  person  de- 
tained must  be  arrested  and  charged  with 
a  crime,  or  released. 

The  specter  of  investigative  anests  was 
alleviated  by  the  action  of  the  conferees 
in  deleting  language  allowing  the  deten- 
tion of  person  who  a  police  officer  has 
cause  to  believe  is  about  to  commit  a 
crime. 

Other  titles  of  the  crime  bill  establish 
criteria  for  the  detention  of  material 
witnesses;  change  the  penalties,  or  estab- 
lish minimum  penalties  for,  certain 
crimes ;  revise  and  expand  the  laws  deal- 
ing with  obscene  matter,  and  establish 
as  a  crime  the  false  reporting  of  crimes 
to  the  police.   Vetoed. 

H.R.  11487,  a  major  District  of  Co- 
lumbia revenue-producing  bill,  was  ap- 
proved late  In  the  2d  session.  The 
House-passed  bill  would  have  Increased 
revenues  by  $6  million.  Including  an  ad- 
ditional $4  million  In  Income  taxes,  and 
$2  million  from  an  Increase  on  motor 
vehicle  fuel.  The  latter  amoimt  is  ear- 
marked for  highway  construction.  The 
Senate  amended  the  House  bill  by  in- 
creasing excise  taxes  and  making  ciga- 
rettes subject  to  the  sales  tax.  As  agreed 
to  In  conference,  and  subsequently  ap- 
proved— Public  Law  8ft-€10 — the  bill  will 
provide  new  tax  revenue  In  fiscal  1967 
estimated  in  excess  of  $11  million.  In 
addition  to  the  increase  in  income  taxes 
and  motor  vehicle  fuel  taxes,  the  rev- 
enue bill  provides  for  increases  in  taxes 
on  alcohol  and  spirits  from  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  gallon;  beer,  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
barrel;  motor  vehicle  excise  tax  from  2 
to  3  percent;  transient  rooms  from  4  to 
5  percent;  and  cigarettes  from  2  to  3 
cents  per  pack,  plus  the  Imposition  of  the 
3-percent  sales  tax  on  cigarette  sales. 

In  addition,  the  authorized  Federal 
Payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
Increased  from  $50  to  $60  million.  The 
Oeiate  had  voted  to  change  the  Federal 
Payment  authorization  to  a  formula  ap- 
proach based  on  25  percent  of  local  taxes. 


but  conferees  for  the  Senate  were  un- 
successful in  retaining  this  feature. 
Also,  the  borrowing  authorization  for 
capital  Improvements  was  Increased 
from  $225  to  $250  million.  Conferees 
were  unable  to  retain,  in  lieu  of  a  fixed 
sum,  the  Senate  version  for  borrowing 
authorization,  which  would  have  substi- 
tuted a  formula  based  on  6  percent  of 
total  estimated  annual  general  fund 
revenues. 

Also,  the  full  committee  took  action  on 
H.R.  13703,  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  titles  19  and  20  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  correct  certain  errors  in  phrase- 
ology inadvertently  made  in  the  codifica- 
tion of  part  m  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code — Public  Law  89-567. 

The  full  committee  also  acted  to  re- 
lieve the  pressures  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 
caused  by  an  increasing  backlog  of  cases. 
The  committee  has  been  advised  that 
this  backlog  delays  jury  trials  of  clvU 
actions  by  aq  much  as  18  months.  Un- 
der the  provtelons  of  8.  2263,  the  number 
of  judges  in  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions was  Increased  from  15  to  20 — Pub- 
lic Law  89-598. 

The  Congress  approved  H.R.  17798, 
a  bill  that  will  require  judgments  ob- 
tained in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  to  be  recorded  in 
the  recorder  of  deeds  office  In  order  to 
constitute  a  lien  against  real  property — 
Public  Law  89-745. 

On  another  important  legislative 
measure,  the  committee  provided  exten- 
sive study  of  a  home  rule  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress two  home  rule  bills  were  introduced 
in  the  Senate — S.  268  and  S.  1118.  The 
committee  updated  previous  hearings  on 
both  of  these  legislative  proposals  and 
heard  from  numerous  witnesses.  S.  1118 
was  reported  by  the  committee  In 
amended  form,  and  was  passed  in  the 
first  session  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
passed  the  bill  with  amendments;  the 
Senate  disagreed  to  those  amendments 
and  asked  for  a  conference,  but  the 
House  did  not  appoint  conferees.  The 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  provided  In 
some  measure  for  self-government  for 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  provisions  thereof  provided  for  the 
election  of  the  following:  a  city  mayor; 
a  city  council  of  19  members— 5  to  be 
elected  at  large;  a  school  board  con- 
sisting of  14  members;  and  a  nonvoting 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  bill  also  provided  that  the  Con- 
gress would  retain  full  residual  and  ulti- 
mate legislative  jurisdiction  over  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  addition,  the 
bill  empowered  the  President  to  veto  any 
act  of  the  local  government  where  such 
act  adversely  affects  a  Federal  interest. 
In  order  to  meet  the  fiscal  require- 
ments of  the  city  government,  the  bill 
provided  authority  for  a  regular  aimual 
pasmient  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  computed 
by  means  of  a  flexible  formula.  It  was 
the  committee's  view  that  a  formula 
method  would  provide  a  more  equitable 
basis  for  measuring  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  the  Nation's  Capital  as  it  would 
provide  a  built-in  incentive  to  utilize 
local  taxes  to  meet  local  needs.    At  the 


same  time,  local  residents  would  be 
assured  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  automatically  recognize  its  obliga- 
tion to  provide  addlticmal  revenues  that 
are  needed  to  meet  legitimate  Increased 
expenditure  requirements. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health. 
Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety  was  ac- 
tive on  a  number  of  important  and  far- 
reaching  bUls  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  significant  matters 
acted  upon  was  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Education  Act  introduced  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  H.R.  16958  will 
bring  higher  educational  assistance  to  a 
population  of  more  than  800,000  people 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bUl  provides  for  a  Federal  City 
College  offering  both  a  2-year  and  a  4- 
year  liberal  arts  course,  and  also  author- 
izes the  establishment  of  the  Washington 
Institute  of  Technology  to  be  operated 
separately  from  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  higher 
education  for  the  Federal  City  College 
would  be  composed  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners. The  board  of  trustees  pro- 
vided for  under  the  bill  for  the  Wash- 
ington Institute  of  Technology  would 
also  be  composed  of  nine  members,  but 
they  will  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  rather  than  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners. 

The  tuition  charged  by  both  institu- 
tions would  be  minimal — Public  Law  89- 
791. 

The  subcommittee  was  also  successful 
in  obtaining  final  approval  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Amendments  Act  of  1966.  H.R.  8126  ex- 
pands the  EMstrict  of  Columbia  mini- 
mum wage  laws  to  cover  men,  expands 
the  covered  occupyatlons  to  include, 
among  others,  employees  of  nursing 
homes,  hospitals  and  eleemosynary  In- 
stitutions; and  employees  of  religious, 
charitable  and  nonprofit  organizations: 
but  it  excludes  from  overtime  coverage 
certain  commission  salesmen  and  service 
employees.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
overtime  be  paid  at  time  and  one-half  for 
employment  over  42  hours,  later  cut  to 
40  hours.  The  bill  provides  step  Increases 
In  the  minimum  wage,  commencing  with 
$1.25  minimum  in  1967,  and  reaching 
$1.60  in  1969— Public  Law  89-684. 

The  subcommittee  also  acted  upon 
H.R.  3314,  to  require  premarital  blood 
tests  and  certification  that  applicants 
for  marriage  hcenses  are  free  from  con- 
tagious  syphilis— Public   Law   89-682. 

H.R.  8337  is  a  bill  to  permit  the  licens- 
ing as  a  licensed  practical  nurse,  without 
written  examination,  of  an  otherwise 
qualified  applicant  who  for  the  preceding 
year  has  lived  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  has  been  actively  engaged  in  car- 
ing for  the  sick  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  as  well  as  in  the  Dis- 
trict— Public  Law  8^-518. 

This  subcommittee  also  completed  ac- 
tion on  two  bills  requiring  reports  to  be 
made  to  the  police  by  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals. H.R.  9985  requires  mandatory 
reporting  of  Injuries  caused  by  firearms — 
Public  Law  89-776;  H.R.  10304  requires 
reports  to  be  made  In  cases  of  physical 
abuse  to  children — ^Public  Law  89-775. 
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The  Subocxnmittee  on  Public  Health, 
Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety  also  ob- 
tained Senate  ai^noval  of  S.  1312,  which 
would  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  School  Pood  Service  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
public  school  food  services  fund  for 
lunches  served  to  schoolchildren  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

It  also  approved  legislation  i  S.  2060 )  to 
amend  the  school  census  law  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  census  to  all  children  In 
the  District  imder  the  age  of  18  years, 
ajod  to  permit  the  taking  of  the  census 
when  desirable,  rather  than  on  an  anntial 
basis. 

These  latter  two  bills  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, but  were  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House. 

The  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
was  particularly  active  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Affairs. 

HJl.  15857  provides  an  average  salary 
Increase  of  9.9  percent  for  police  and 
firemen,  and  8.9  percent  for  teachers 
and  other  school  employees.  The  bill 
also  makes  extensive  revisions  of  many 
aspects  of  the  Teachers"  Salary  Act.  in- 
cluding provision  for  extra-duty  pay  for 
teachers  who  coach  or  direct  extracurri- 
cular or  cocurrlcular  activities:  increases 
credit  for  outside  experience  from  5  to  9 
years;  requires  that  temporary  teachers 
qualify  within  speclfled  periods  for  pro- 
bationary or  permanent  appointment; 
creates  the  position  of  teacher-aid  to 
aasiat  teachers  in  nonlnstructional  actlvl- 
tiea,  to  augment  the  teacher-aid  pro- 
gram existing  by  virtue  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
The  bill  substitutes  for  the  single  salary 
concept  for  principals  a  multiple  salary 
syston  by  which  principals'  salaries 
would  be  determined  by  a  formula  based 
on  workload  factors.  No  changes  were 
made  in  retirement  benefits  or  widows' 
annuities  or  in  the  matter  of  recruiting 
incentives — Public  Law  89-810. 

The  subcommittee  also  reported  H.R. 
8058,  which  amends  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  to 
clarify  the  status  for  tax  purposes  of 
offices  maintained  by  corporations  to  do 
business  with  the  United  States  and  to 
consult  with  the  Government  on  matters 
not  directly  related  to  sale  of  goods  or 
services.  The  bill  excludes  from  the  term 
"trade  or  business"  which  would  subject 
the  corporation  to.  taxation,  sales  of  tan- 
gible personal  property  by  a  company 
that  maintains  an  office  In  the  District, 
or  which  has  a  representative  with  an 
offlce  here,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  the  United  States  for  commer- 
cial or  noncommercial  purposes  or  of 
dealing  with  the  District  or  persons  for 
noncommercial  purposes — Public  Law 
89-585. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs 
also  acted  during  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  on  two  bills  to  revise  re- 
tirement bmefits  to  teachers  and  to 
Judges  of  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals.  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
and  Juvenile  Court.  HJl.  11439  affords 
District  teachers  the  same  approximately 
4.B  percent  cost-of-living  Increases  in  an- 
nuities provided  all  civil  service  retirees 
In  the  1st  session,  and  also  provides  addi- 
tional Increases  for  teacher  retirees  of 


6V2  percent  for  those  whose  annuities 
begin  prior  to  October  1.  1956.  and  IV2 
percent  for  those  whose  annuities  began 
after  that   date — Public  Law   89-494. 

H.R.  1066  provides  authority  for  re- 
tired judges  to  be  afforded  increases  in 
retirement  annuities  based  on  cost-of- 
living  which  may  become  payable  to  Fed- 
eral employees.  It  also  allows  a  retired 
judge  to  perform  judicial  duties  for  up 
to  60  days  a  year,  at  regular  salary  minus 
retirement  salary,  and  provides  authority 
for  retired  judges  who  performed  judicial 
duties  during  1964-66  to  receive  up  to  60 
days'  salary  for  each  of  those  years.— 
Public  Law  89-587. 

The  Subcommittee  also  reported  a  bill 
(H.R.  12119)  to  authorize  the  replace- 
ment of  the  "old  highway  bridge  across  the 
Potomac  River  at  14th  Street  with  a  new 
six-lane  bridge — Public  Law  89-627. 

H.R.  11087  amends  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Business  Corporation  Act  and  the 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  transactions  in  the  Dis- 
trict by  foreign  corporations  authorized 
to  Invest  in  real  estate  do  not  constitute 
"doing  business"  and  to  provide  that, 
subject  to  certain  limitations,  Income  re- 
ceived by  a  foreign  corporation  from 
mortgage  loans  on  District  real  estate  is 
not  subject  to  the  franchise  tax— Public 
Law  89-591. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1178  author- 
izes the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  promulgate  special  regu- 
lations for  the  period  of  the  Imperial 
Shrine  convention  in  July  1967 — Public 
Law  89-514. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
completed  action  on  several  bills  during 
the  second  session. 

H.R.  15860,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bail  Agency  Act.  creates  a  fact-gather- 
ing-and-reporting  agency  to  provide 
judicial  officers  with  reports  containing 
Information  concerning  individuals  about 
whom  the  judicial  officer  is  to  make  a 
ball  determination.  The  purpose  Is  to 
promote  a  system  whereby  worthy  de- 
fendants and  material  witnesses  will  be 
able  to  secure  their  release  from  deten- 
tion pending  court  appearances  on  non- 
financial  conditions,  and  to  provide  a 
judicial  officer  with  Information  about  a 
person's  background  so  he  can  make  an 
appropriate  ball  determination. 

The  act  implements  the  Federal  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966.  and  supersedes  the 
experimental  District  of  Columbia  bail 
project,  which  had  operated  for  3  years 
under  a  private  grant — Public  Law 
89-519. 

S.  1319  authorizes  a  work  release  pro- 
gram for  defendants  sentenced  by  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Un- 
der this  l^islation,  selected  offenders 
will  be  eligible  for  release  from  prison  at 
specified  times  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
or  engage  in  gainful  employment — Pub- 
lic Law  89-803. 

S.  1611  transfers  a  number  of  func- 
tions from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla.  and  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  functions 
transferred  by  the  bill  are  all  of  a  nature 
which  are  customarily  performed  by  a 


local  court  or  local  administrative  agen- 
cy— Public  Law  89-493. 

H.R.  647  simplifies  the  method  of  sub- 
srtituting  trustees  in  mortgages.  The 
owner  and  the  lender  will  be  able  to  name 
them  by  agreement,  rather  than  having 
to  go  to  court — Public  Law  89-706. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  also  com- 
pleted action  on  three  bills  affecting  col- 
leges in  the  District  of  Columbia.  H.R. 
16608  amends  the  charter  of  Southeast- 
em  University  to  enable  it  to  receive  the 
highest  accreditation — Public  Law  89- 
639;  H.R.  16863  clarifies  the  corporate 
name  of  Georgetown  University — Public 
Law  89-631;  and  H.R.  16940  amends  the 
charter  of  Trinity  College  of  Washington, 
D.C.  to  permit  members  of  the  laity  to  be 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  to 
permit  board  members  to  elect  their  suc- 
cessors— Public  Law  89-628. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Business  and 
Commerce  considered  several  bills  dur- 
ing the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

H.R.  959  amends  the  Fire  and  Cas- 
ualty Act  by  requiring  all  domestic  stock 
Insurance  companies  authorized  to  do 
fidelity  or  surety  business  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  maintain  a  paid-up  capi- 
tal stock  of  not  less  than  $500,000,  and 
a  surplus  of  not  less  than  $250,000 — 
Public  Law  89-399. 

H.R.  8466  amends  the  Fire  and  Cas- 
ualty Act  to  provide  for  the  licensing  and 
regulation  of  Insurance  premium  finance 
companies  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
Public  Law  89-403. 

H.R.  9824  amends  the  District  of 
Columbia  Life  Insurance  Act  to  permit 
insurance  companies  to  make  prompt 
public  announcement  of  financial  stand- 
ing— Public  Law  89-559. 

H.R.  10823  authorizes  an  increase  in 
the  maximum  amount  of  credit  life, 
health,  and  accident  Insurance  with  re- 
spect to  debtors  who  have  secured  loans 
for  educational  or  other  purposes.  In 
cases  where  the  loans  are  to  be  repaid  In 
installments.  The  $10,000  limit  Imposed 
on  loans  would  not  be  applicable  to  edu- 
cational loans.  Insurance  for  education- 
al loans  may  Include  the  amount  already 
advanced  to  the  borrower  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  commitment  not  yet  ad- 
vanced, less  the  repayments.  Credit  life, 
accident,  and  health  provisions  are  sim- 
ilarly amended — Public  Law  89-594. 

H.R.  11664  confers  additional  juris- 
diction upon  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance to  regulate  domestic  stock  in- 
surance companies  and  to  exempt  such 
companies  from  certain  provisions  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 — 
Public  Law  89--402. 

H.R.  13558  provides  for  the  regulation 
of  the  professional  practice  of  certified 
public  accountants  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  examination,  li- 
censure, and  registration  of  certified 
public  accountants — Public  Law  89-578. 

H.R.  14205  declares  the  Old  George- 
town Market  a  historical  site  and  directs 
the  Commissioners  to  operate  and  main- 
tain it  as  a  public  market.  The  Com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  for  the  use  of  part  of 
the  property  as  a  museum  to  be  operated 
by  the  Secretary  In  connection  with  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal — Public  Law 
89-600. 
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H.R.  15858  amends  the  District  of  tenant  relationships,  particularly  as  ap- 
Columbla  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to  plied  to  unsafe  and  unsanitarv  buildings 
authorize  early  land  acquisition  for  the 


purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  the  re- 
placement of  Shaw  Junior  High  School. 
The  Board  of  Education  owns  the  site 
that  had  been  selected  for  the  new 
school,  but  that  site  has  been  diverted 
from  their  use  and  control  for  o'i.her  pur- 
poses—Public Law  89-569. 

The  Business  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee took  action  also  on  several  bills 
which  have  not  become  public  law.  The 
following  bills  have  passed  the  Senate  but 
have  not  been  acted  upon  in  the  House: 

S.  1717  would  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  names  assujned  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  or  bu.^iness  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  2769  would  create  a  parking  board  to 
acquire  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  and  to  constiaict  and  operate  or 
provide  for  construction  and  operation  of 
parking  facilities  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  al- 
leviate the  congestion  In  the  central  busi- 
ness district  and  to  provide  adequate 
parking  lor  employees,  shoppers,  and 
tourists. 

The  Business  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee also  reported  two  bills  involving 
motorists.  S.  1713  would  amend  the  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  to 
provide  more  stringent  sanctions  against 
uninsured  District  motorists  involved  in 
accidents  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  bill  would  provide  for  the  suspension 
of  both  the  license  and  registration  of  the 
owner  and  operator  of  an  uninsured  ve- 
hicle involved  In  an  accident  or  serious 
traffic  violation.  It  would  also  i-equire 
that  seciuity  Is  to  lemain  on  deposit  for 
2  years  and  for  suspension  where  security 
Is  not  deposited  and  claims  not  settled. 
The  bill  would  also  require  ownei-s  and 
<H>erators  to  show  proof  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility in  addition  to  security,  and 
to  maintain  sucli  proof  for  5  years. 

HJR.  9918  would  authorize  creation  of 
an  imsatlsfied  judgment  fund  contrib- 
uted to  by  uninsui'ed  District  motorists. 
The  fimd  would  be  available  to  judgment 
creditors  unable  to  collect  a  judgment 
from  an  uninsured  motorist.  Recovery 
from  the  fund  would  be  limited  to  Dis- 
trict residents  not  covered  by  automobile 
liability  Insurance,  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  contain  uninsured  motorist 
coverage.  Thus,  recovery  would  be  pri- 
marily limited  to  a  relatively  small 
group,  consisting  primarily  of  District 
residents  who  do  not  own  cars  and  are 
Injured  while  a  pedestrian. 

H.R.  9918  was  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  was  not  voted  upon 
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Hon.  Lera  Thomas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22. 1966      -  * 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
a  gentlewoman  who  served  among  us  will 


International  Trade:   The  De   Thomasis 
Brothers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  SIATE.S 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  It  1= 
with  great  Interest  that  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  a  project  two 
.voung  people  have  started  in  the  field  of 
International  commerce,  without  benefit 
of  Government  help  but  with  imtiaiive 
of  their  own. 

If  continued  to  its  end.  It  could  cpv- 
tainly  start  a  trend  by  others  in  industjy 
#nd  small  business. 

The  newness  of  the  approach  i.s  wliat 
deserves  telling. 

Loui.s  and  Sylvester  de  Thoma.^i.v.  26 
and  30  years  old.  respectively,  decided  to 
inquire  and  Initiate  a  friendly  letter 
across  the  Atlantic  to  far-off  Turkpy 
Through  an  intermediary,  and  Inquiries 
to  the  Turkish  Embassy  In  Washing; ton, 
D.C,  they  found  a  brother  combination 
similar  to  their  own,  operating  a  print- 
ing and  duplicating  business  sucli  as 
their  o\\  n.  in  Ankara,  the  capital  of  Tur- 
key. 

Through  an  exchange  of  letters,  tran.-s- 
lated  In  the  respective  langtiages — the 
De  Thomasis  brothers  of  Washington. 
D.C,  and  the  Ajans,  Turk  brothers  of 
Ankara,  have  exchanged  printing  meth- 
ods and  prices  and  are  in  the  proce.s.s  of 
doing  so  again  for  the  second  time,  .sam- 
ples and  printing  matter  so  as  to  com- 
pare the  quahty.  type,  and  embossing 
methods,  as  such,  so  as  to  bring  an  im- 
mediate closer  relationship  in  their  small 
business  enterprise  to  each  other. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  following  article  from  the  Washint;- 
ton  Evening  Star  and,  also,  the  article 
In  the  Clinton,  Md..  Star  Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articleK 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Stitr] 
I»RiNTiNG  Exchange  Stabted 
Two  brothers  who  operate  a  Waslungion 
printing   firm   have  begun  what  they   hope 
will  grow  Into  a  "bxislnessman  to  business- 
man" series  of  inteimatlonal  exchanges 

The  brothers,  Louis  and  Sylvester  De- 
TTiomasis,  owners  of  Metro  Graphics.  Iiic  . 
1522  K  St.  NW,  recently  had  a  letter  de- 
livered through  an  emissary  to  two  brothers 
who  operate  a  printing  firm  in  Ankara. 
Turkey.  Enclosed  were  brochures,  price  lists 
and  other  information  about  the  Wasliing- 


,T,v,    „       ^      ,  ^  not  return  to  this  Chamber  when  the     , 

The  Senate  also  pajssed  and  returned  new  Congress  convenes      Mrs    Aipfrt     ^ncoJ^Pany. 

?m'^H  ^"""^^  ",'',  ''?'■  "^'^^  "^"^'^  iS^MSwiU  be  greatf;-  mSd  by  her     -  "^^^-^^'^  '-^^-^  P-'^^'^^-^  ^^  ^J-- 

amend  the  act  relating  to  priority  holders  many  friends 

STthwes't  Svelopmenf  pTeit'"  4Ee        ^«  ''""^^'^  *'"^  ^^^^^^^^  ^■'-  Thomas 

K  wS  ext;?tS;'"pri?Sfto^ll  C^n'^^^^^  completion  of  her  hus- 

businesses  displaced  from  the  waterfront  5j"a?l     HeTd^vrSf.n^'n'fhlv  ^  ''''°"  '"^ 

area,  but  would  clarify  the  position  that  ^th  ih^  «Lir    S  ?>,  ^  carrying  on 

iL-   „_.„  ...  *^iv™».  wxckb  ^fiiii  uig  affairs  of  this  country  and  the 

the  priorities   are   personal   to  priority  state  of  Texas  during  a  time  of  great 

holders  or  members  of  their  families,  personal  loss  and  sorrow  cannot  be  ade- 

The  bill  also  would  allow  a  new  method  of  quately   expressed.    Mrs.    Thomas    has 

computing  rents  to  be  charged  businesses  won  the  admiration  of  her  colleagues, 

relocating  there.  and  her  presence  here  in  this  House  was 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  held  6  days  an  example  of  dignity  to  all. 
of  hearings  on  S.  3549,  S.  3558,  and  S.        Together  with  my  coUeagues,  I  extend 

2331,  bills  having  to  do  with  landlord-  to  Mis.  Thomas  our  grateful  thanks. 


Tiu-k  Printing  and  Publishing  Co..  sent  b«ck 
a  letter  with  information  about  their  bu.si- 
ness  op«-ations.  saying  "it  will  be  a  plen-sure 
to  cooperate  with  your  serious  printing  in- 
stitution." 

The  EteThomasLs  hope  the  exchanges  will 
grow  and  that  the  Turkish  firm  will  bpiieht 
from  data  about  modern  printing  tecliniquc* 
whUe  they  benefit  from  the  experience  ol  Uie 
Turkish  firm,  which  claims  to  have  i.s^vn-d 
the  first  embossed  stamp  in  the  world 

I  Prom  the  Clinton  (Md.)  StarLeaderl 

De  Thomasis'  Expand  to  Prince  Georges — 

Graphic  Interest  Bonds  Brother.s 

Louis  and  Sylvester  De  Thomasis  are  two 

dynamic     young     businesemen     who     have 
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started  tbelr  own  people-to-people  program 
and  bope  It  wUl  contribute  to  the  promotion 
of  International  good  wiH  throughout  the 
world  business  conununlty. 

Th«  two  New  York-born  brothers  founded 
Metro  OraphJcB,  Inc..  the  highly  successful 
printing  company  at  1522  K  Street,  N  W. 
Their  company  cotnblnea  modem  technology. 
youthful  entbosiasm,  and  perhapa  by  old 
standards,  unortbodoct  way*,  but  they  turn 
out  perfectly  executed  printing  work  that 
President  Louis  De  Thomasls  says  other  com- 
panies often  turn  down,  being  unable  to  cope 
with  urgent  deadlines. 

The  people-to-people  approach  of  the  two 
American  brothers  started  recently  when 
they  made  a  proposal  through  an  emissary  to 
a  prominent  Turkish  printing  company. 
Gaaeteolllk  Te  Matbaacllik  Sanayll.  Ltd.  In 
Ankara,  the  capital  of  Turkey,  which  com- 
pany happens  also  to  he  run  by  two  brothers, 
Scvket   Evllyagll   and    Necdet   Evliyagil. 

The  American  firm  proposed  exchanging 
techniques  and  exploring  the  scope,  methods, 
and  price  ranges,  of  their  two  printing  orga- 
ntaattoRa  with  the  hope  of  mutual  benefit. 
The  Turkish  company,  which  Is  said  to  have 
printed  the  first  embossed  stamp  in  the 
world,  and  !•  known  for  its  rare  and  fine 
printing  procMoes,  has  indicated  It  U  anxi- 
oua  to  cooperate  with  Metro  Graphics,  Inc. 

It  Is  the  bope  of  the  De  Thomasls  brothers 
that  they  can  help  the  Turkish  firm  with 
tbetr  ultra-modern  printing  methods  and 
traataeM  techniques,  and  at  the  same  time 
tb»t  tbtj  will  pcTiAt  from  the  more  old  world 
atmosptKre  and  experience  of  the  Turkish 
firm. 

Louis  De  Thomasls.  the  President  of  Metro 
Graphics,  Inc..  who  Is  t-Acnty-sit  yo.irs  old. 
is  a  graduate  'of  the  Georgetown  Foreign 
Serrlce  School  and  Is  International  minded. 
He  to  al«o  State  Director  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Washington.  D.C., 
and  was  among  five  men  recently  chosen  to 
be  Interriewed  for  the  position  of  Secretary 
General  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Inter- 
national. 

The  two  De  Thomasls  were  pleased  to  get 
a  call  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning  from  a 
New  York  firm  with  an  S  O.S.  for  a  rush  Job 
of  printing  they  were  unable  to  have  done 
in  New  York.  Metro  Graphics,  Inc.  went 
into  action  and  had  the  pvlnting  completed 
three  iMurs  after  the  firm's  New  York  repre- 
aentatlve  arrived  with  the  details.  They 
pride  themselves  on  turning  out  complicated 
work  within  the  limits  of  time  that  other 
firms  would  find  impossible. 

The  elder  Sylvester.  "Chick,"  De  Thomasls, 
who  is  Just  thirty-one  years  old.  Is  Senior 
Vice  Prealdent  of  Metro  Graphics  Inc.  He 
was  recently  appointed  co-chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  United  Bank  and  Trust 
Cocnpany  of  Oxon  Hill,  Md.  The  capitaliza- 
tion with  which  the  bank  started  Is  believed 
to  be  the  largeet  Initial  capital  any  bank  has 
bad  In  the  history  of  fast-growing  Prince 
Georges  County.  Chick,  or  Sylvester,  left  his 
Job  as  accountant  of  the  De  Thomasls  fami- 
ly^ business  Interests  In  New  York  to  come 
to  Washington  to  help  his  brother  In  the 
printing  compwny  which  was  founded  in  1963. 

The  brothers  stress  youth  (most  of  the 
peofMe  In  the  company  are  under  thirty)  and 
they  also  have  made  It  a  policy  to  employ 
the  haadleapped.  Their  atUtude  la  that  no 
Job  la  tmpoeslMe  and  with  their  battery  of 
MitouMtted.  syneopated,  mechanized  equip- 
ment and  expert  staff,  they  have  proven  tt 
many  times.  It  Is  their  desire  that  the  abov« 
mentioned  assets,  along  with  some  Imaglna- 
tton.  will  serve  to  hdp  bring  about  Inter- 
BJitioiial  recognition  that  will  ultimately 
lead  to  good  will  for  their  own  company  as 
well  as  oompanles  in  other  countries,  beetdes 
Turkey. 

The  newest  endeavor  o*  Louis  and  Syl- 
vester (Ctilck)  De  ThocoasU  Is  In  the  expan- 
•toa  o<  thetr  bnelBaae  Interests  trading  as 


S  L  Thomas,  Inc.  which  will  be  temporarily 
Ix-.ilcd  h.t  the  Barnabas  OfBco  Bu;".dir.g.  4400 
StAmp  Road.  Temple  Hills  Mci  ,  and  later 
permajiently  at  the  South  Potomac  Profes- 
sioiuJ  Center  on  Indian  Head  Highway.  S.  L. 
Tliomas.  Inc.  will  be  servicing  Prince  Georges 
County  in  their  needs  in  printing,  office  svip- 
p^lies  c.nd  oRice  fiirniture.  It  is  believed  to 
be  0!ii?  of  the  first  serjtiees  of  its  kind  in 
tlie  Comjimnity  and  will  employ  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  methods  of  its  kind. 

The  Washington  Office,  trading  as  Metro- 
Graphics,  Inc.,  next  door  to  the  Sheraton- 
C-irlion  Hotel,  several  blocks  from  the  White 
Hou.=;e.  has  made  great  strides  in  the  business 
community  there.  The  De  Thomasls  broth- 
ers p'.xn  to  personally  supervi.se  all  details  in 
ihp  Pr.iice  Georges  Community  and  also  will 
provide  a  full  staff  that  will  be  on  call  to 
t!ic    (.iittA^mers   of   that    community. 


Tlie    Harvey    Record    Measures    Up 
Statesman  Standard 


to 


EXTENSION  OF  REM:\RKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    INDL\NA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  Ctf"  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  all 
miss  our  collcasue.  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Ralph  H.^rvey,  as  he  retires 
from  the  Congress.  The  attached  edi- 
torial from  the  Courier-Times  of  New 
Castle,  Ind.,  I  think,  sums  up  very  well 
his  record  of  service  to  his  State  and 
the  Nation.  Certainly  we  all  wish  him 
very  well  for  the  future : 
The  H.arvet  Record  Measures  Up  to  States- 
man  Standard — CoNTRnBTrnoN  ro  Nation's 

Progress  Has  Bejen  Notable 

The  89th  Congress  has  adjourned,  and  with 
its  conclusion  Congressman  Rai.ih  Harvey 
completes  distinguished  service  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  that  covers  a  span  of  twenty 
ye.irs.  Before  that  he  was  in  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  (the  biennial  sessions  of 
1943,  1943  and  1947),  and  before  that  he  was 
a  Commissioner  of  Henry  County. 

If  the  years  In  the  state  legislature  were 
years  of  preparation,  they  also  were  years  of 
service  in  themselves.  Mr.  Harvey  was  chair- 
man of  the  Important  Budget  Committee, 
covering  the  whole  spectrum  of  state  govern- 
ment, but  we  should  like  to  single  out  one 
detail  of  this  activity  which  shows  the  fore- 
sight he  brought  to  the  Job.  In  1947  he  per- 
suaded the  state  to  buy  an  80-acre  farm 
adjoining  the  Ball  State  Univen;lty  campus 
In  anticipation  of  future  needs.  The  school 
then  had  3,000  students;   now  It  has  13,000. 

That  yeax  Tenth  District  Congressman 
Raymond  Springer  died,  and  in  the  November 
special  election  Mr.  Harvey  was  elected  to  fill 
out  the  unexpired  term.  He  has  represented 
the  district  in  Washington  continuously 
since  then  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
term  between  1958  and  1960. 

It  must  have  been  a  thrill  for  a  freshman 
congressman  to  land  immediately  on  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Government  Operations  at  a 
time  when  the  Hoover  report  for  strengthen- 
ing the  whole  structure  of  oiir  national  gov- 
ernment was  being  implemented.  His  expert 
contribution  as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  was  of  great  value,  and  the 
respect  In  which  fellow  congressmen  held 
him  was  demonstrated  by  bis  appointment 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  the  Republican  Policy  Conunittee. 

But  we  like  to  remember  that  he  helped 


draft  the  Food-for-Peace  program,  which 
made  this  country's  surplus  food  products 
available  at  bulk  prices  to  areas  of  the  world 
where  people  were  starving.  That  he  helped 
write  the  Watershed  act  to  conserve  a  great 
resource  and  enhance  the  prochictlve  capac- 
ity cf  the  nation,  and  that  he  was  active  and 
influential  In  getting  the  Blue  River  water- 
shed program  on  its  way.  That  he  sponsored 
a  20-year-old  Korean  boy  who  had  the  ambi- 
tion to  go  to  college  In  America. 

No  Congressman  can  do  all  he  needs  to 
do — he  can't  even  read  half  of  the  things  he 
needs  to  read  every  day — and  so  a  member  of 
congress  who  has  a  gracious,  perceptive  wife 
is  fortunate.  Indeed,  and  Mrs.  Harvey  has 
played  a  significant  role  In  her  husband's 
public  service.  Mrs.  Haitey  found  time  not 
only  to  do  much  reading  for  him.  but  to 
greet  friends  and  to  participate  In  the  affairs 
of  the  wives  of  Washington  officials.  She 
was  a  member  of-  the  International  Club. 
consisting  of  the  wives  of  ten  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  the  wives  of  ten  members  of  Con- 
gress, establishing  an  Intimate  and  neigh- 
borly relationship  for  these  guests  of  our 
country.  No  wonder  she  was  chosen  the  out- 
standing Hoosler  woman  in  Washington  in 
1964. 

Congressman  Haivey  throughout  his  long 
service  In  Washington  has  been  aware  of 
district  interests,  but  he  also  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  nation's  Interests.  He  has 
been  a  conservative,  but  never  an  extremist 
of  the  right.  He  is  a  farmer  and  an  expert 
on  farm  problems,  but  the  farmers  never 
"owned"  him.  He  brought  legislative  expe- 
rience to  his  task,  but  was  never  reluctant  to 
examine  new  problems  and  new  solutions  on 
their  merits.  He  is  a  Republlcsui,  but  as  a 
public  official  he  has  always  represented  the 
whole  people. 

The  problems  of  government  today  require 
the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  If  we  have 
statesmen  in  Washington  the  states  and  the 
districts  must  send  them.  Congressman 
Hakvey  has  me.astired  up  to  such  a  standard 
In  every  way.  His  contribution  to  the  na- 
tion's welfare  and  progtess  Is  a  satisfaction  to 
his  many  friends  everywhere,  but  pxartlcu- 
larly  to  those  of  us  here  at  home. 


A  Great  Senator  and  Statesman  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DKLAWAU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  SUte 
of  Massachusetts  has  provided  our  Na- 
tion with  many  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants. None  ranlts  higher  than  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  LMr, 
Saltonstall]  who  has  chosen  to  retire. 

His  record  Is  one  of  accomplishment. 
His  name  is  synonymous  with  Integrity. 
He  combines  great  knowledge  with  great 
imderstanding. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  serve 
with  him  and  I  appreciate  more  than  I 
can  say  his  help  and  counsel. 

It  Is  an  tmderstatement  to  say  he  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  the  Senate.  His  ab- 
sence will  be  felt  by  the  country  as  well. 
But  he  leaves  with  the  affection  and 
respect  of  all  who  know  him  and  I  join 
with  his  coimtless  friends  in  wishing  him 
good  health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead. 


November  21,  19r>(> 
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Smokei  to  Our  Boys  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   NEW    JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22, 1966 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
turn  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  them, 
Have  you  ever  wanted  a  cigarette  real 
bad — and  been  In  a  place  where  you 
could  not  get  one?  Driving  on  an  ex- 
pressway, with  the  next  refreshment  stop 
still  many  miles  away?  Or  maybe  in  a 
canoe  on  a  lake  or  river,  and  the  nearest 
package  of  cigarettes  left  behind  in  your 
car  or  cabin? 


These  are  pleasant  circumstances, 
compared  with  the  kinds  of  places  in 
which  our  boys  In  Vietnam  nm  out  of 
smokes.  In  a  rice  paddy,  with  water  up 
to  their  knees— and  the  enemy  firing 
from  across  the  way.  In  the  muddy 
streets  of  a  strange  tropical  town,  with 
no  way  of  telling  whether  the  next  man 
who  comes  along  is  a  friend  or  enemy. 

Yes;  there  are  cigarette  shortages  In 
Vietnam,  and  our  men  do  run  out  of 
smokes.  Our  Armed  Forces  Inform  us 
that  this  happens  quite  often— that 
cigarette  gifts  from  the  folks  back  home 
are  very  much  In  order  and  most  wel- 
come. 

Of  the  many  organizations  that  have 
undertaken  to  supply  these  cigarettes  to 
our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  Is  the  Ber- 
gen Coimty  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  with  headquarters  In  my  con- 


gressional district.  They  have  under- 
taken this  project  in  the  hope  that  many 
well-meaning  people  and  organization.s. 
working  together,  will  fulfill  this  purpo.se 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Liggett  & 
Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  who  prepared  the 
cigarettes  for  shipment  to  our  troop.s, 
close  to  a  million  cigarettes  have  been 
sent.  Each  package  contains  a  message 
to  our  boys  and  the  name  of  the  donor 
who  helped  to  remember  our  fighting 
men  In  Vietnam. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  these  people 
and  these  organizations  for  their  con- 
cern in  alleviating  this  cigarette  short- 
age. Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  Include  a 
partial  listing  of  the  generous  people 
and  organizations  who  are  helping  make 
this  program  possible. 

The  list  follows: 


Smnkr^fur  Ih,  h„,j.-^  in    \-,<ln<n,i      Spom^orid  hy  Bergen  Cotintii  Cnhul  TraU,   d:  Labor  Cunril,  PresvletU  Maurice  Rugris 


J'oimr 


ipf  .\Tii.TiP3, 113  riiivcrsity  I'l. 
St..  l-asaaic,  N.J..  


Now  York,  NY. 


Pal  ergon,  .N.J 


1.  Ix)fal  No,  1,  Am:ilt';ima(o<l  l.ilhouraplior^ 

2.  U.S.  Rubber  Co.,  I'asMic  |)l;iul,  1  Markil 

3.  BfTgi'ii  County  Kmcrald  Socid.v  of  .Nrw  .hrs.y,  ll.'i  East  BrJTikorliof,  I'alisadc  Fark.  N  J 

4.  The  Contpmpomry  Club  of  Ho  no  Ku<;.  NM..  413  Br.uMiuni  Kd 
8.  Construction  workers  of  Fidelity  ("oiipinn  lion  To..  61)2  Koute  No.  17,  Paranius  N  J 

6.  Local  No.  630,  Pulp.  Sulphite  A  I'aper  Mill  Workers,  Ridirelield,  N  J 

7.  VFW  Post  No.  8842.  127  l';ili,s;iile  Ave.  ClilTsiile,  .N.J ._..    .   .    " 

8.  Joe  Devlne,  Lod^e  No.  HO,  Hriiiher  of  Kuilro.ni  Tr.iiiuiien,  UK5  (.liureli  St.,  Ilnledon!  .N  I 

9.  Ethel  Davi-'S,  163  Union  PI,  Ridp.tiilci  P;irk,  N.T     ..  •  - 

10.  Harry  J.  Nell?.ke.  mo  AndiTSOii.  Cliffside  I':irk.  N.r '.'"'""..  '. 

11.  Local  Union  No.  lOJ.  liilerrmliinial  Hrollii  iliood  of  Ki«c(rie.'jl  Workers.  3S9  Van  lloutsen  SI 

12.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  t^yverl  K   Nulsoii,  Jr.,  71  Lukewfiod  Ave.,  Ho  Ho  Kus,  .N.J 

13.  Local  No.  31fi,  T'lijird  Sleilwiirker;.  nf  Am.  rica.  225  Edpewater  Rd.,  ClilTsidc  Park,  N  J 

14.  Men's  C'lut-,  Riilianl  Hiiiint'.  17h  (  ypn.^s  .K\c..  Hogotu.  N.J 
18.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Kow^il.ski.  23"i  MadisiMi  .\ve  .  Kiver  Kdge, -N.J 

16.  A.  J.  Fainetto,  rriiili-r-;.  :m  North  Ave  .  Wofiilndpe,  N.J ' .""^I^I^lI^ll"! 

17.  International  ('heniic;il  WorkiT^i  Tnion.  I.(k.;i1  No.  ."il,  Edgewater,  N.j 

18.  Lever  Dros.  einplnyco-.  101  Kivi  r  Kd.  Kdrcw.itcr,  N.J 

19.  International  Hroliierhorxl  of  I'nlp.  Siilphilc  <t  Pu[ier  Mill  Workers,  Local  No"  27.')   no>.'iita  .N  I 

20.  International  Ihernieal  Workers,  l.oc  il  No  3.-(;(,  Ills  Mulberry  St.,  Chester,  Pa.,  Warrvii  s'imiIi 

21.  CambridKe  Inn  eiiiplo.\ ■■!.«.  fiaitlin  .-;iaie  I'la/a.  Paranius,  -N.J 

22.  IC'WU  Local  .No  M2.  ICvillc  •riinipik.-.  Kr.iiiv.  N.J '".'." "       ' 

23.  Tyf«mniphical  I'liKin  No.  t;4J.  7ill  Mli  .<!..  l.jndliursi,  .N.j ....'... 

24.  Suburban  Caterer^;.  Kotiie  4.  I':irainu>-'.  N.J 

25.  Local  No.  gt*.  I  AW,  l.'.ii  Valley  Kd  .  .Muliwah.  N.J '."''. ["IIIJI^]; 

2«.  BoiliTuiakers  Local  Ludpe  No.  28,  iOi  liroailway,  Bayninie,  N.J  " 

27.  Continental  Can  Co.,  Lie,,  llolli.-ler  Kd..  'reUTboru,  N.J 

28.  Suburban  tia?  Corp.,  I'osi  Ofliie  li<ix  2i";,  Wliip|iaiiy,  N  J  

29.  BPOE,  Lyndliursi  Lodge  No.  l.'^i.''..  Lyndlnir>t.  N.J 

30.  Polish-American  Citizen  Cliili.  727  New  Ji  r-cv  .\vc  , 

31.  ABC  Local  No.  719.  14  jr.  I'la/a  Kd  .  Fairia«ii.  N.J. 

32.  F.d  M.  (ieiprar,  3tiO  Cenir.il  Ave.,  .Newark,  .N.J ... 

33.  II.  1.  Hock.  Ceoilla  Ho.'k.  :i:!ii  .-^imiti  Clio^liiul  >t  ,  We.st field,  N.J  ""' " 

34.  Internationa.  Union  of  Kle.lrical,  Kadio  A  .Macliiiie  Workers,  AFL-Cl6rix)Caf  No''48:,'PoRt  OBioeBoi  m'E«^ 

Kutherfonl,  N.J ' 

3,1.  Ix)cal  No.  447.  IKI',  AFL  CIO.  Nulley,  N.J.,  Jirry  Leopaldi,  25  Washington  Ave,  Nulley,N  J 

36.  International  Ladies  Carment  Woikers  Unii.n.  Local  No.  145,  Pa-ssalc,  N.J  "S. 

37.  Bartenders,  Culinary  Workers  A  Motel  Kiriijlovees  Union.  779  Passaic  Ave.,  cilfion,  N.J     " 

38.  Joseph  \.  .'^ilva.  Post  No.  .3fi<l  .\ineriean  l/Ci'ion,  190  Paris  Ave.,  Northvale,  N.J 

39.  United  Federali<in  of  I'oslal  Clerks,  AKL-(  I(J,  Local  750,  Post  Office  Box  750,  Ridnewood,  N  J 

40.  Local  148-162.  F:a.stern  Kecion,  lL(iW  Union.  3701  Bergenline  Ave,  Union  City,  N.J 

41.  Comnmnleation  Workers  of  .\ineriea.  L<K>al  No.  1004,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Marearet  -McDennott,  prosldent 

42.  Local  No.  I.-iS  UAW,  plant  No.  3.  days.  194  Haeken'sack  Ave.,  WoodridKe,  N.J     . 

43.  Local  No.  l.-iS  UAW,  194  lliekeiisaok  Ave  ,  WiMXlrldge,  .N.J 

44.  Conununlcat'.on  Workers  of  America,  Local  No.  lOKl,  Uatlierine  I'ainter,  pre.sident,  4;i3  70til  St.,  North  Bersen.."'" 
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Government  and  Insurance  Share  Interest 
and  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF   CONNE(?TICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATE.S 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Olcott 
D.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Aetna  Life 
*  Casualty  Co.,  as  reported  in  the  Hart- 
ford Times  of  October  22,  1966,  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Record  at  this  point. 


Mr.  Smith  made  several  cogent  points 
In  this  statement  that  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government  and  Insvtiance  Sh.5re  Interest 

IN  Security 

(By  Olcott  D.Smith) 

(Excerpt  from  remarks  made  by  Mr  Smith 
in  San  Francisco  before  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  cx)mpany  Friday— only  the  third 
such  meeting  held  outside  of  Hartford  In 
Aetna's  113-year  history.) 

This  morning  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
on  matters  which  I  hope  will  interest  you. 

The  first  Is  the  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  Insurance  busines.s.  I  hope 
I  do  not  see  you  flinch. 


A  rather  cynical  friend  of  mine,  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  a  New  England  college. 
says  that  all  businessmen  have  what  he 
terms  "The  Speech."  This  speech,  he  claini.s. 
maintains  that  all  government  is  b.Td.  ali 
business   Is   gocxl. 

I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  such  speetli 

This  Is  a  prelude  to  ezpreeeing  the  belief 
that  the  instirance  btuinees  and  government 
have  a  community  of  Interest  In  man's  age  old 
search  for  sectirlty. 

It  Is  a  fact  of  life  that  government  is  show- 
ing a  growing  concern  for  man's  basic  secu- 
rity needs. 

It  Is  also  a  fact  of  life  that  the  insurance 
business  has  8c»netimefi  found  government 
as  its  comptetltor. 

The  Insurance  business  will  find  an  in- 
creasing amount  cxf  ruch  oomjjetitlon  un- 
less it  gaugee  the  needs  of  the  public  and 
responds  promptly  uid  fully. 


A'i'rati 
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He  business  can  simply  defend  the  ststua 
quOb 

T»M<*tn»  ^j  business  Invites  Interventloo 
bj  government. 

I  km  sure  tbst  the  leaden  of  the  Insurance 
business  recognize — as  our  company  recog- 
nizes— that  government  InrolTeinent  In 
man's  security  needs  docs  not  foreshadow 
the  early  tlrmlee  of  the  Insurance  Industry. 

On  the  ooBtrary  I  predict  it  wUl  enhance 
Its  growth  and  derelopment. 

Social  Security  proved  that  yesterday  and 
I  believe  that  Medicare  wUl  do  so  today. 

In  o\ir  own  company,  we  expect  to  regain 
through  the  sale  of  supplementary  health 
Insurance  coverages  to  older  people  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  premium  income  we  lost 
when  Medicare  went  Into  effect. 

As  I  mention  Medicare  let  me  point  out 
that  we  are  cooperating  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  It  work  smoothly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry, passively  accept  government  Involve- 
ment which  Is  unwarranted  or  unnecessary. 

The  insurance  Industry  was  a  leader  in  the 
successful  effort  to  change  Federal  statutes 
which  had  permitted  large  numbers  of  work- 
ers to  receive  a  higher  Income  when  they 
were  disabled  than  when  they  were  working. 

More  recently  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  was 
one  of  several  companies  which  lodged  a 
stroeg  protest  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  over  the  Medi- 
care standards  established  by  New  York 
State. 


Tour  state  and  my  state  are  among  those 
which  have  set  reasonable  standards  for 
Medicaid.  New  York  State  has  in  effect 
declared  almost  one-half  of  Its  18  million 
people  "medically  indigent  " 

We  have  no  hesitancy  about  standing  up 
and  being  counted  on  an  Issue  like  that. 

But  returning  to  the  matter  of  coordina- 
tion between  government  and  business,  I 
think  you  will  increasingly  see  the  insurance 
Industry  display  creative  enterprise  to  match 
what  has  been  called  the  creative  federalism 
of  government. 

The  insurance  Industry  will  be  among  the 
framers  and  not  merely  the  followers  of  pub- 
lic policy  on  basic  security  reeds. 

TThere  Is  already  evidence  of  this  trend. 

The  1965  ServLcemen'.s  Crciip  Life  Insur- 
ance Program  and  the  Nuclear  Energy  Insur- 
ance Programs  adopted  several  years  ago  are 
examples  of  what  can  be  achieved  when  In- 
dustry and  government  .ipnroach  a  problem 
with  a  constructive,  cooperative  attitude. 

Committees  representing  the  insurance 
business  and  government  are  at  work  on  a 
program  of  flood  insurance. 

Similarly,  the  complex  question  of  "porta- 
bility of  pensions"  which  involves  pension 
plan  funUins;  and  the  matter  of  transfer  of 
retirement  benefits  from  one  employer  to 
another  is  under  active  study, 

I  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  suspicious 
of  any  black-and-white  or  "elther-or"  ap- 
proach. 

It  isn't  a  case  of  either  the  government  or 
private  Industry. 


There  is  a  proper  role  for  goremmeat  and 
for  private  enterprise  In  the  area  of  basic 
security  needs. 

The  insurance  Industry's  future  role  In  our 
free  society  will  depend  In  large  measure  on 
the  intelfigence  and  the  vigor  with  which  it 
seeks  to  serve  the  public  Interest. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Nebraska 


E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    M^ntASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  13, 1  placed  my  voting  record  up 
to  and  Including  that  date  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Incomplete  though 
It  was,  I  felt  It  was  Important  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Ne- 
braska. Now  I  am  able  to  bring  it  up  to 
date  and  together  with  the  previous  in- 
sertion will  constitute  my  complete  vot- 
ing record  for  the  89th  Congress: 
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n.R.  51,  rstalilishmcnt  of  In'li.in.^  Dunps  N'llion'il  I.akoshOTf : 

On  amendment  dosipie<l  to  a-ld  478  acns  to  tho  Indiana  Punps  National  I.akeshore.    (.\grecd  to  182  to  147.) 

On  passage.     (Passed  2W  to  141.)...  . 

8.  3708,  the  Dcmoiisl ration  C'iliis  and  .Mctmr>"lit'in  Development  Art  of  1966: 

On  motion  to  n'commit  with  ii:si ructions  to  s'rike  $9.0O0,lX)ii  and  title  II  ri'gardinp  planned  metropolitan  development.     (Rejected  149  to  175). 

On  pa»T(ro.     (Passed  178  to  141. < _ -. .„ 

S.  3675.  pro\kling  for  the  detennlnitlon  oT  the  amnunrj  of  claims  of  I'.S.  nadonils  agrainst  the  Chinese  Communist  regime: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rulrs  and  pass.     (P  iss'  d  J49  to  3.) 

S.  985,  to  rfgulate  Uiiirstate  and  tonicn  coiiimtrfc  tiy  preventing  the  use  orunfoir  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or  labelins  of  certain  com- 
moditii's: 

A  vole  to  adopt  the  conrir-:ic.  rrporf.     (  \CTT<-d  to  H2  to  8.) - - 

8.  2947.  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  An  prnprams: 

A  vote  to  adopt  the  confennoe  irport.     (Agreed  to  -'47  to  0.). — 

H.R.  18381,  supplemtmtal  appropriation!<: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  in3truction=;  to  preTcnt  the  Etport-Import  Ttank  from  making  loans  to  Communist  countries.    (Aftwd  to  187  to 
121  ) 
H.  Kes.  lO&D,  certifying  the  repfirt  of  the  Committee  on  Un-.Amerlcan  Activities  (is  to  the  failures  of  Milton  Mitchell  Cohen  to  give  testimony  before  s 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  of  said  eommittee: 

On  motion  to  recommit  and  send  resolution  to  a  select  eommittee.       Rejected  Wl  to  181  1    -- 

H.  Res.  1062,  certifying  the  report  of  the  Committee  {in  In  .Ainirican  Activities  as  to  the  failures  of  Jeremiah  Stamlertogive  testimony  before  a  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  of  .-said  committee 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (  Rejected  54  to  18?  >  .   

On  passage  of  resolution.     (  Rejected  174  to  37,  Tuonim  not  present.) 

H.  Res.  1062.  certifying  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  tn  American  Activities  as  to  the  failures  of  Jeremiah  Stamler  to  gl  ve  testimony  before  a  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  of  said  committee- 

On  passage  of  resolution.     ( .ARreed  to  219  to  W  )  .    

H.R.  5668,  r«latinR  to  crime  and  cnmbial  procedure  m  the  District  of  Columbia: 

A  vote  to  adopt  the  conference  report.     (.A freed  to  .•08  to  79.1  . 

H.R.  18233,  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  ind  preservation  of  certain  imhlic  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  and  flood  control: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  regarding  2  bridges  iicr'ws  ttie  Mi.'<.si»Hippl  River.     (Rejected  89  to  198.) 

S.J.  Res.  167.  to  enable  the  I'nlted  States  to  onrintze  and  hold  an  International  Conference  on  Water  for  Teaoe  In  the  United  State*  In  1967  and 
autbome  an  appropriution  tlierefur; 

On  passage.     (P.issed  196  to  79.) 

H.  Res.  1013,  creating  a  Select  Committee  on  Stanlards  and  Conduct: 

On  motion  to  table  the  measure,     i  Rejected  24  to  238.) 

On  passage  of  resolution.    (.Agreed  to  256  to  0... 

8.  3708,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  -Act  of  1966: 

A  vote  to  adopt  the  conference  report.     (.Agreed  to  142  to  126  ) 

H.R.  16111,  the  Economic  Opportunity  .Amenciinent,s  of  lytxj 

A  vote  to  adopt  the  cacierence  report.    (Agreed  to  17U  to  109.) 

n.R.  18233,  authorizing  tlie  construction,  repuir.  and  presirvation  of  certain  public  worlts  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation  and  Hood  control: 

On  Senate  amendment  i?iil«liIutrK     <.\rrp»>d  to  261  to  0  i  __ 

H.R.  13161,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amendment;!  of  1968; 

A  vote  to  adopt  the  conference  report.     (.Agreed  to  185  to  76. ^ 

H.K.  I71C?,  InvastmeDt  credit  and  allowance  of  accelerated  depredatloD: 

On  motkn  to  recommit.    (Rejected  57  to  184.)   . .       

A  vote  to  adopt  the  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  161  to  76.' 

H.R.  13108.  the  Foreign  Investors  Tai  Act  of  lioiO: 

On  motion  to  reeommtt.    (Rejected  95  to  127  t 

A  vote  to  adopt  the  oooference  report.    (Agreed  to  171  to  46.) 

H.R.  14844.  the  Hl«her  Education  AiiiendmenU  of  196K: 

A  vote  to  adopt  the  conference  report.     (Agreed  222  to  13.). 

H.R.  18381.  'upplemental  »m>ropriation.<;: 

On  motluo  to  recede  ana  concur  on  Senate  amendment  No.  43  to  allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  grant  credit  to  Communist  countries  at  the 
dlscrattoa of  tlie  President.    (Agreed  to  l29tu  l>r2.i. 
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Organized  Football  on  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

OF    HTW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  hectic  closing 
days  of  the  session,  the  89th  Congress 
took  time  out  of  its  breakneck  schedule 
to  approve  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff's 
amendment  allowing  a  group  of  40  teen- 
age boys  to  continue  to  play  organized 
football  on  VS.  Capitol  Grounds. 

United  Press  International  has  re- 
ported the  story  with  humor  and  imder- 
standing,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  news  report  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Redskin  CoMPimTioNf 

Washington. — Congress    agreed    today    to 
let  some  neighborhood  kids  play  football  on 
one  of  its  vacant  lots,  the  authorizing  bill 
would    also    launch    a    $140    million    world . 
Btudles  program. 

The  football  field  haa  nothing  to  do  wltii 
the  International  act  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  and  sent  to  President  Johnson. 

But  permission  for  children — particularly 


St.  Peter's  Angels— to  use  !t  aa  a  recrea- 
tion area  was  tacked  on  to  the  measure  by 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  D-Conn. 

Along  with  other  Washington  residents, 
Ribicoff  read  In  a  local  newspaper  column 
recently  that  Capitol  officials  would  not  per- 
mit some  40  eleven-  to  fifteen-year-old  boys 
use  the  Graddy  Square  block  next  to  the 
Cannon  Office  Building  as  their  home  field 
In  a  Catholic  Touth  Organization  Tackle 
Football  League. 

Capitol  Architect  George  Stewart  said  he 
personally  had  no  objection  to  the  boys  play- 
ing but  that  If  any  of  them  got  hurt  Con- 
gress could  be  held  responsible.  It  would 
take  an  act  of  Congress.  He  Intoned,  to 
remove  that  responsibility. 

Ribicoff  came  up  with  a  proposed  act 
and  managed  to  add  It  to  the  education  bill 
when  the  legislation  reached  the  Senate 
floor.  It  would  authorize  the  Architect  to 
temporarily  turn  the  land  over  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  recreational  purposes. 

Representatives  John  Brademas,  D-Ind.. 
who  as  House  sponsor  of  the  bill  was  having 
troubles  enough  with  the  major  part  of  the 
bill,  promptly  endorsed  the  Ribicoff  rider. 

Bradebias  cleared  away  the  other  road- 
blocks that  had  threatened  to  leave  the 
whole  measure  a  victim  of  the  congressional 
adjournment  rush. 

The  plot  of  land  Ues  next  to  the  Cannon 
House  Office  BiUlding  and  Is  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Madison  Memorial  Annex  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  It  has  stood  empty 
since  1962  when  scores  of  shops  and  town- 
houses  were  torn  down. 

In  that  time  the  only  use  Capitol  officials 
have  been  able  to  devise  for  the  land  is  to 
utilize  It  as  a  sort  of  "cooling  off"  area  for 
youths  demonstrating  at  hearings  conducted 


by  the  House  Committee  on  trn-American 
Activities. 

The  education  bill  wo\Ud  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare 
to  spend  $140  million  oyer  three  years  on  a 
variety  of  programs  in  U.8.  colleges  designed 
to  lead  to  Improved  tindergraduate  Instruc- 
tion In  International  studies. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  16th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  a  report  to  the  people  of 
the  16th  Congressional  EUstrlct  of  New 
York  on  my  voting  record  for  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  report  Includes  all  roUcall  votes. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  collect  in  one  place  and 
In  concise  fbrm,  information  which  is 
scattered  throughout  thousands  of  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  wa.nt  to 
be  able  to  provide  any  Interested  con- 
stituent with  a  simple  compilation  of  my 
voting  record. 

The  report  follows: 
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2S 
30 
33 

34 
36 
Hi 
40 
42 
44 


48 

49 

'   60 

.W 
S4 

£8 

£9 
60 
61 
62 

63 
66 

66 

68 

70 
71 
74 
76 

80 
81 
66 


Measuro,  question  and  result 


Vote 


hnrizo  "ij  "ivn'liturc  oJ certain  funds  lor  the  cipmsos  of  tbe  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.    (Yeas  299,  nays  2. 
Hobrrt  .M.  Multon  for  contempt  of  ConKres!!.     (Yeas  344,  nays  2i>.) _ ,  "ojo  - 


4.^... 


n.  Res.  S'l.'i,  toautlinrlz 

II.  Res.  BW,  citing , ^._,.     , ,  ,„ 

■    ;.';'■ -,'r%'?L.',',',?,"i!'\r-;M"'"''  7.™'"''°'}  <■'""?  Calvin  Fred  Craig  for  conteniiit  of  Conprr.ss.    (Yeas  57,  nays  307.) 

inc,' 'ts.'    I'Vet^  2(J1 .  i"ys  140.f  ^  ^"^        liUcr-Amencan  Cultural  and  Trade  Center,  from  tbe  Speaker's  Uble  and  agreeing  to  Senate  "^end 

n.R.  12410.  to  enhance  the  benefits  of  .vrvirp  In  tho  *nrno<t  Pnrcoe  anA  t,,rfhi^m-rin„A  ii,„  i,.-.,r,._  .»i,i_i j ., ,■,,       ^ .  . 

banks. 


■  u-.N-1n";';',f,n''i!'!f';  '*"^„'^''"<""'''  of  sorvleo  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  further  eitend  the  benofiu  of  higher  education.    (Yeas  381,  nays 
(vS.;.r2?nays  ll.)    '^'*''''''"'  '"'  "''  "'''"'■"'  "'  P^I'oscd  bank  mergers  so  as  to  eliminate  the  ueccdsity  for  the  dissolution  of  meVged  b. 

H  H  ■  -,^fi'"^',rn  Vin"'f)  ^^  u '"J  '"*"  i<"'P'"'T  Of  the  United  States  in  the  A  slan  Development  Bank.    O'eas  293,  nays  80.) . 
H  K. '1)6.  amendinc  the  Railway  Labor  Act  establishinESDecialadiiisi.mp.ntl>oar.l!!      rVpas  .-ixn  t„,•,n^,„^„<^^     '        ' 


II  «''','•  V.r"^' "''"!-'  '"■■  "'f  iiPPoinlnient  of  additional  circuit  and  di.«trict  judges.     (Yeas  371   navs  23  )  ' 

11  K.  9y.J,  promoiinE  the  ecoiioinie  <ievHlnnm..nf  nf  Ai„.u..  ^i.  it  ,.;   -oTticipation  in  the  1907  .VIaskarrKVt».^irion."VYe"as"26J,"naysT73.') 

finance,  and  carry  ou!  a  coordinated  program  to  expand  marketsfor 


H  R.  W<<3.  promoting  the  economic  development  of  Alaska  via  U.S   parti 
II.  H.  1J3.'-',  niolioM  to  recommit  Mil  to  enable  cotloiigrowcrs  to  establish 

cotton.     (Yeas  18-5,  nays  191.) 
n  R.  l^a--:,  tinal  p;vssaKe  on  cotton  bill.    (Yea.s  189,  nays  183.) 
li  !;■  JJl'^/^oP'ionofconferencereportonTai  Adjastment  ActoflSM.    O'eas  ^,' nays"  102  )' 
tI  n  ■  I-  V''  °°  P'^'*P'?  ,0'  "'<■  Supplemental  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1966.     (Yeas  3H9,  nays 


nays  3. 


II  !)?7^]i^™"'""."*^"l'' "'•^^J^'^^"'*  """""■'" 'y^'«'"0'"'"e  throughout  tiie  United  States  WyiliiusaViiiistimV)'"' (Yeas  "ac'imvsMV" 
H  R.  13448.  promoting  .A.rmed  Forces  mailing  privileges.     O'cas  304  )  ^^  luajiu^m  auvmts  tunej.     neas.a«,na>s«J.).. 

2.3"!'na>^*l£r)'''*^'"^  '"'  <^o'^'<l"a»o°  °'^-  2^^.  '"^  the  acquisition  of  an  otlic'lal  r^idencV  for  thVvYcel'r<»ldcnroVtheU"Dit4xi'8UtiV""(Y;;^' 

9.  2394,  an  act  to  provide  for  (he  acqui.^ition  of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice  President.    On 

III}'  Ulll','  ""  "'"''""  to  reeomnrt  a  bill  making  surplemontal  appropriations  for  the  fi.-ical  yft 

.   1 .;,  •  ?"  I'i'*-"'-'^''  ^  '"'1  niak  iig  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30 

1*1   ■  ""■ "'  OPI'O"  •'  "i^'  coufereiice  reixirt  on  act  to  promote  the  observance  of  a  unUorm  sj-ster 


Ye-i. 
•i"es. 
No. 
Yes. 


.  2394,  an  act  to  provide  for  (he  acaui.^ition  of  an  official  residence  for  the  Vice  President.    On  passage.    (Yeas  197,  naj-s  184). 

■ear  ending  June  30,  1906.    (Yeas  190,  nays  19S.1 

),  lM6(i.     (Yeas  2rj9,  nays  122) 

2S2.  nays  91.)  ' ' ^^  "■<•  "■»"^'-"j  oj-stem  of  time  throughout  the  United  Slates.    (Yeas 

J''oSiT'  ''"'■  '■'■^"'"''O"  providing  for  consideration  of  S.  2729.  a  hill  to  amend  sec.  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act      (Yeas  363  navs  4  ) 

^-  rJ-?;?",  P^^^i'*--'?  of  act  to  amend  .ve.  4(c)  of  the  Small  BiLsiness  Act.     O'eaa  373.  nays  0  )  """°css  ACl.     ( 1  eat  J6J,  nays  4.) 

iho  ^:  '(Yelils  387!  nays'n.)^'"^  ^''  "**'  ""■' '"'"'"  ^^'"^  '°'"  "^'^"^^  '"•^'^  '^'  program  oYsupVlVment-i-VmVdi;iifi^ir^«i>eneC"tito"r 
uh'  111??'  ^ll^""'!"^  'i^*^  ™'''-'  °'  I'^iflc  compensation  of  certain  Federal  Govamraent  employees.    (Yeas  393.  nays  1  ) 

\\u   il.i  -'  """^  'o  ';f<^o""Vi'  bill  making  appropriations  for  Department  of  Interior  and  related  agencies     a"Ms  187"  niys'233Y 

]\n     l-^-'  ^n  ^'"^f  **  ^"'  '""king  appropriations  for  Department  of  Interior  and  related  ageneier  ( Ye^  370  natfie   ^      ^  ' 

n^y.s*44  )  °°  '"  "^""^^  ^'^  ^^""8  appropriaUons  for  Treasury-,  Post  Gfficc.lnd  Executive  Office  of  the  Prc^d;n"t"."'(y^"'L>7",- 

HR    -lfil^''„n°,.^?^3r,P'"  "^'i°^  ^?*'  P,!?"^^-  V^^-  ""^  Eiecutlve  Office  appropriations.     (Yeas  3C8,  n.ivs  2.) 
Colun^;ia  fiLMn  project     (Yeii;'™^  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  3d  poweVplant  at  "df an"d"  C We^-Dam," 

^'(Ye^  J49'nays  79")"'°^  ""*  construbtioh,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  3d  powerplant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Columbia  Basin  project. 

°i  Jl7eJ|in"zStl.m'  '"('yc'S  m''n°iys  m)"''  "'  «'P™^^°'«»^"  °'  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  1  of  1966,  therefore  approving  the  Pn^lden- 

a 

lis  _  _    ^ 

352,  nays  10.)        "    °      "  '^'^'"*'^>' °'-*8r'f"l'iire  to  regulate  the  U-aisportation,  i^e,  and  haildliug  of' d"oVsl»wi'cats"^ 
?]•§•  w?.^i'  °"  ">olloii  to  recommit  hill  nuthorliinp  appropriations  to  NASA.    (Yea.s  90,  nays  271.) 

i!  ;;•  w~;.'°"  P'»-'^sage  Inll  to  authorize  appropri.itioiis  for  NASA.    1  Yeas  349,  nays  10)  

il.  K.  14,45,  on  motion  to  recommit  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  DeparUueutg  of  Labor"an'd""H"E"w.""'("YeM'i43'n"8"yVa6') ' 


Yea. 
Yes. 

Not  vol  Inc. 

Yes.       J^ 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Not  voting; 
Not  Totlngj 

Not  voting 

(for). 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes: 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 

Y««. 
Yes. 

Yefc 

No. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yesi. 
Yes. 

Not  voting. 
Not  voting. 
No. 
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THU 

Ron 

No. 

im 

Itey     i 

87 

May   10 

»1 

May   10 

02 

May    11 

IM 

May   12 

07 

May  Ifl 

S8 

May   IS 

100 

Biay   18 

lUS 

May   18 

106 

May    18 

107 

May   X 

113 

May  26 

114 

May  26 

lis 

May  26 

116 

June    1 

130 

Jane    1 

121 

Jana    2 

123 

Jnne    6 

124 

Tune    6 

135 

June    7 

127 

June    7 

128 

June    8 

130 

June    8 

131 

Tune    9 

133 

June    B 

134 

June    9 

135 

Jane  13 

137 

June  14 

141 

June  16 

14S 

June  20 

147 

June  20 

148 

June  23 

ISO 

June  23 

152 

June  27 

1S4 

June  27 

1S5 

July  12 

ISA 

July   14 

164 

July  14 

166 

July  20 

171 

July  21 

173 

July  26 

178 

Aug.    9 

206 

Aof.    9 

207 

Auf.    » 

2U8 

Aug.    • 

200 

Anc    • 

210 

Anc.  10 

213 

Aug.  11 

216 

Aug.  11 

216 

Aug.  IS 

218 

Aug.  16 

219 

Aug.  16 

220 

Aug.  16 

231 

Aug.  16 

224 

Aug.  16 

228 

Aug.  17 

228 

Aug.  17 

239 

Aug.  18 

231 

Aug.  18 

232 

Aug.  22 

233 

Aw.  22 

234 

Aug.  22 

236 

Aug.  24 

238 

Aug.  26 

241 

Aug.  26 

242 

Aug.  26 

344 

Aug.  26 

246 

Aug.  2t 

246 

Aug.  30 

261 

Aug.  30 

262 

Aug.  30 

268 

Aug.  31 

28* 

Aof.  31 

2S7 

Ao«.  SI 

3H 

Aug.  31 

2SB 

Sept.    1 

361 

Bmt.    1 

383 

amt.  • 

3«» 

Swt.   7 

W7 

Bept.    T 

tm 

BtpL  » 

371 

•VL   t 

173 

H.R.  14745,  on  passage  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  nepartmcnls  of  Labor  and  HKW.    (Yeas  355,  nays  27.1 

H.R.  14921,  Boland  amendment  on  addlnerent  sutjsidy  ol  SJO.OOn.iAii)  tor  IndcixMuiint  UlTiccs  Appropriation  Act  of  1966.     (Yeas  192,  nays  188.)  _ 

H.R.  14921,  on  passage  of  Independent  Offices  Approprlutiona  .\ct  of  l'>;6.     (  Yeas  J&7.  nays  8:M 

H.R.  14088.  on  passage  of  Military  Medical  BenetiUs  Act.     i  Yfas  3.V*,  nays  O.i - 

8.  1008,  amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the  adi'iusicy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car  supply.    On  passage.    (Yeas  306, 

nays  27.) 

8.  603,  on  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  the  Foreign  Agents  Regktration  Act  Amendments.    (Yeas  285,  nays  0.) - 

H.  Res.  852,  resolution  providing  for  consider .ition  of  bill  11 .  K.  14544,  providing  for  private  linanclng  of  crtdil  needs.     (Yeas  184.  nays  120.)._- 
H.R.  14215,  on  adoption  of  confcrenc*  report  for  bill  making  ipproprLitions  for  1  lopart  men  t  of  Interior  and  related  agencies.     (Yeas  378,  nays  10. J.. 

H.R.  14544,  on  motion  to  recommit  bill  to  promote  private  liiianciiig  of  credit  needs,     i  Yeas  IbO,  nays  I'lT.) 

H.R.  14544,  on  passage  of  bill  to  promote  private  finanring  uf  credit  needs,     i  V\ms  IW.  nays  IW.)  - --- 

H.R.13712,  abill  toamend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .^rtot  l«3Xa.s.~ui;eisted  by  Aii<!erson  of  Illinois  amendment,     i  Yeas  195.  nays  200.)... 

H.R.13712,  abtU  toamend  the  Fair  Labor  Staiidnrds  .\ct  of  IWSxs  suggested  by  .\yi.'s-MorrL<^  amendment.     ( Yeas '.XIS,  nays  IM.) .-. 

H.R.  13712,  on  motion  to  recoanmit  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  .'Jtandapls  .\ct  of  IU38.     (Yeas  167.  nays  2;n.) 

H.R.  13712.  on  passage  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  ftan'iards  Act  of  1938  to  exiend  its  protection  to  additional  employees,  and  to  raise  the 

minimum  wage.     (Yeas  303,  nays  93  1  ,        ,, 

H.R.  9167,  on  motion  to  recommit  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  Vnltcd  States  Code,  enabling  the  courts  to  deal  more  effectively  with  narcotic 

addiction.     (Yeas  198.  nays  168  l  b 

H.R.  9167,  on  pass.age  a  bill  to  amend  title  W  of  the  United  States  Code,  enabling  the  court?  to  deal  more  effectively  with  Kircotic  addiction. 

(Yeas  367,  nays  1.1 

H.R.  14050,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Library  Services  an<l  Construction  Act.     On  passage.     (Yeas  337,  nays  2.) 

H.R   14R43  on  ir^i'in  •"  -..o»>^" .^  r.)ip>-  ^ri'i  pv-Js  hill  to  provide  for  the strenglhenirg  of  American  e<luealioiial  resources  for  Internationa!  ?!'.:dy 

and  research.    (Yeas  195,  nays  90.) 

H.R.  10.  on  motion  to  suspend  niles  and  pa.?s  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19.M.    (^  eas  291,  nays  O.i 

H.R.  15456,  on  passage  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  legiaUtive  branch.    ( Yr.is  Ml.  nays '.'.) - - 

8. 1357,  on  passage  an  act  to  revise  existing  liai:  practices  in  ourls  in  tlie  Tnited  .-states.     O'cas  319,  nays  14.) 1 

H.  Res.  88L'.  on  agreeing  to  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  II .  U.  13iO.',  teiiipor.irily  increasing  llie  public  debt  limit  set  (or  v,li  ia  sec.  -'l  of 

the  Second  Lit>€rty  Bond  .\ct.     (Yeas  205.  nays  l\3.i 
H.R.  15202,  on  passace  a  bill  to  provide  a  temporary  increase  in  the  [luliiic  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec. -1  of  the  .Second  LiberJi^Bond  Act.    (\  eas 

199,  nays  165.)        "  *^^ 

H.R.  14929,  on  2d  committee  amendment  a  bill  to  provide  food  for  freedom.     (Yeas  193.  nays  1G5.) -- 

H.R.  14929,  on  motion  to  recommit  bill  to  provide  food  for  rree<lom.     (Yeas  117,  nays  2(I0  )   

H.R.  14929,  on  passage  a  bill  to  promote  international  trade  in  airlciiltiiral  coinmo.lities.     Food  for  freedom.    (Yeas  333,  nays  20.) 

H.R.  14019,  on  passages  bill  to  amend  the  Foreijfn  Service  Buildings  .Vet.     (Yeas  290,  nays  3.1- 

8.  2950,  on  passage  an  act  authorizing  defense  procurement  during  tlie  fi.scal  year  i967.     (Yeas 356,  nays  2.i 

H.R.  14025.  on  2d  committee  amendment  a  bill  to  extend  the  Defense  I'ro<liict!on  .A.ct  of  19.')0.     ( Yeas  73 .  nays  275. ).. - 

S.  1160,  on  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  piLss  act  to  amend  sec.  3  of  tlie  Administrative  I'rocedure  Act  to  clarity  and  protect  the  right  of  the 

public  to  information.    (Yeas  307,  navs  0.) 
H.R.  10*60.  on  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pa,«  a  bill  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  public  policy,  and  security  of  the  I  nited  States.    ( Y  eas 

308,  na}-?  1.) 

H.R.  15119,  on  passage  of  a  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the  Federal-State  unemidoyment  compensation  and  program.     (Yesis  375,  nays  10.) 

H.R.  13196.  on  passage  of  the  .\llied  Health  I'rofessions  Personnel  Training  .\ci.     i  Yeas  »'>4.  nays  0.)     

H.  Res.  875,  on  agreement  to  n^olutiou  pruvi.iing  tor  the  consideration  ot  the  bill.  H.R.  14904,  to  revise  postal  rates  on  certain  4th-class  mail. 

(Y'eas -222,  nays  148.) 
H.R.  5428.  on  motion  to  reconmiit  a  bill  to  provide  that  common-laH-  marriages  may  not  be  contracted  in  the  District  ol  Columbia.     (Teas 

39,  nays  328.) 

8.  295*),  on  adoption  of  conference  report  an  act  for  .\rmed  Forces  procurement  authorization.     (Yeas  360,  nays  2.) 

H.R.  15750.  amotion  to  recommit  for  a  bill  toamend  further  the  Foreign  Assist  nice  Act  of  19t>l,  as  amended.     (Yeas  191,  nays  193.) 

H.R.  157SO,  on  passage  of  bill  to  amend  further  tiie  F.ir.-izn  .VssLstanee  .\ct  of  !yt;l.  -is  amen  led.     (Yeas  '237,  nays  146.) 

H.R.  15041,  on  passage  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depiutment  of  Defense.     ( Ye;is  393,  nays  1) 

8.  602,  on  adoption  of  conference  report  an  act  to  amend  the  Small  Reclamation  .\ct  of  1956.    (  Yeas  136,  nays  204.) 

H.  Re«.  910,  on  agreement  to  a  resolution  providine  for  the  consideration  ot  II.  R   147ii.l,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.    (Yeas  200,  nays  180.)... 
H.R.  14765,  on  MathiM  amendment  on  the  discrimination  in  housing  amendment.      (Yeas  237,  nays  176.) _ 


H.R.  14765,  on  Cramer-.\shmore  amendment  'antiriot  amendment).    ( Yeas  389.  nays  25.1 

H.R.  1476.5,  on  Whltener  amendment  (discrimination  against  olTicials  amendment).    (Yeas  214,  nays  201.). 


H.R.  14765,  on  motion  to  recommit  to  delete  title  IV,  housing  policy.   (Yeas  190,  nays  222.) 

H.R.  14765,  on  passage  a  bill  to  assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  State  jury  selection  and  service,  etc.     (Civil  Rights  Act.)     (Yeas  250,  nays 

157.) 

8.  3106.  an  act  to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military  installations.    On  pivsiiage.   fYeas  390,  nays  1.) 

H.R.  14359,  on  motion  to  recommit  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  const  mc;  ion  of  certain  highways.    (Yeas  173,  nays  176.) 

H.R.  14359.  on  passage  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  tor  the  coiLstruction  ot  certain  highways.     (Yeas  341,  nays  1.) 

8.  3688,  on  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  a  bill  to  stimulate  the  flow  ot  mortgage  credit  tor  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  Veterans' 

Administration.     (Yeas  314.  nays  1.) 
H.R.   16114,  on  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa,ss  a  bill  to  correct  Inequities  with  respect  to  the  determination  of  basic  compen.sation  of 

employees  of  the  Federal  Government  tor  puriifwes  of  certain  employment  benefits.     ( Yeas  315,  nays  0.) 
H.R.  14604,  on  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  psiss  a  bill  to  authorize  the  study  of  facilities  and  services  furnished  visitors  to  Nation's  Capital. 

(Yeas200,  nays  108.)  ,     ^,.       ,     , 

H.R.  11565,  on  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  passabiU  to  firovide  a  border  highway  along  the  U.S.  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  settle  Chamlzal 

lx)undary  dispute.     (Yeas  174,  nays  133  ) 

H.R.  14810,  on  motion  to  recommit  a  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  M:i.ss  Transportation  .\ct  ot  19f4.     (Yeas  206,  nays  161.) - 

H.R.  14810,  on  passage  a  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans|>f>rtation  Act  of  um,     ( Yen.s  J3t\.  nays  127.) 

H.R.  13228,  Springer  amendment  on  bill  to  provide  for  a  ciwrdinated  national  safety  prnsrum.     (Yeas  168,  nays 205.) 

H.R.  13228,  on  passage  ota  bill  to  provide  for  a  coor<linatod  national  .satcty  i>roaraiii.     i  Yeas  371.  naysO.) - --. 

H.R.  14921,  on  motion  to  recommit  conference  report  tor  an  act  tor  indeixndent  olbces  appropriations.     (Yeas  176,  nays  196.) 

H.R.  13290.  on  passage  otthe  Highway  Safety  Act.    (Yeas  318,  naysS  >. 

8.602,  on  adoption  of  conference  report  to  amencl  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  ot  1956.    (Yeas  198,  nays  81.) 


H.R.  16340,  on  motion  to  recommit  a  bill  prohibiting  picketing  in  the  District  of  Columbia  within  500  feet  of  any  church.    (Yeas  54,  nays  237.).. 

H.R.  16340.  on  passage  ota  bill  prohibiting  pickeiine  in  the  District  ol  Coluiiibia  within  MM)  feet  otany  church.    (Yeas  249.  nays  44.) 

H.R.  14596,  on  adoption  of  conference  report  an  act  making  apjiropnations  tor  Department  of  .\griculture  and  related  agencies.    (Yeas  325,  nays 

28.) 

H.R.  15941,  on  adoption  of  the  conference  report  an  act  makine  arpropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defen.se.    (Yeas  383.  nays  1.)   

H.R.  15941.  Mahon  motion  on  conf»eoce  rejiort  on  adoption  of  .an  act  making  ai^propriations  tor  the  Department  of  Defense.    (Yeas  378.  nays  3.). 
S.  3668.  on  adoption  of  conference  n-port  a  bill  to  stimulate  tlie  flow  of  niorii;at,'c  credit  tor  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  Veterans' 

Administration.    (Yeas  237,  nays  1 .) 

8.3700.  on  adoption  of  confrrence  report  on  act  (o  amend  the  Urlian  M-iss  Transfxirtalioii  .\et  of  1964.     (Ye.as  156,  nays  86.) 

H.J.  nips.  1284,  on  passage  ol  joint  ri'solution  makini!  continuine  apiirofirialions  tor  tiseal  year  1907.     (Yeas3'23,  nays  6.) -  

H.R.  15963,  Oarmatz  amendment  on  bill  to  establish  a  Di  par.ni.-n!  of  TrarsiKirraiioii,     <Yct.s  y'l.  na<s  117.) 

H.R.  15063,  on  motion  to  recommit  bill  to  establish  a  Defiartment  ot  Transportation.     (Yeas  143,  nays  238.) 

H.R.  15063,  on  passage  a  bill  to  eetabllsh  a  Department  of  Transportation,     i  Yeas  :i36.  nays  42.).. 

8.  31SS,  on  adoptkin  of  conference  report  bill  authorijlng  appropriations  tor  construction  of  certain  highways.    (Yeas  360.  nays  1.) 

B.  S006,  on  adoption  of  conference  report  an  act  to  provide  tor  a  coordinated  national  .safety  program.    (Yeas  365,  nays  0.) 

8.  3062,  adoptk>n  of  conference  report  on  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  highway  safety  program.    (Yeas  360,  nays  3.) 

H.R.  16674,  on  passage  abill  toamend  the  Peace  Coros  Act  as  amended.     iYeas.HJ2.  nays  15.  i 

H.R.  15750,  on  adoption  of  confcrence  report  an  act  to  .^mend  further  the  Kort'iim  Assistance  .\ct  ot  1961,  as  amended.     (Yeas217,  nays,  127.1.... 
H.R.  IJOee,  on  motion  to  recommit  a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  »9 -JiMrelatine  to  participation  of  United  State?  In  Hem  isFair  exposition  in  1968. 

(Yea*  147,  nays  184.) 
H.R.  15766,  on  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Commission  of  Reform  ot  Federal  Criminal  Laws.    (Yeas  2.59, 

nays  0.)                                                                                                                                                                                                    , , 
H.B.  13712,  on  motion  to  recommit  cotiference  report  on  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Lairar  Standards  -Vet  of  1938.    (Y'eas  163,  nays  183.) 

H.R.  13712,  on  adoption  of  conference  report  on  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Latwr  Stimdards  Act  of  1938.    (Yeas  260,  nays  89.) - 

H.R.  14026,  on  motion  to  recommit  a  bill  to  prohibit  in.sured  banks  from  issuing  negotiable  interest-ljearing  or  discounted  notes,  certificates  of 

deposit  or  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness.    (Yea.i  l.3i).  nays  214  i 
H.B.  14026,  on  passage  of  bill  to  prohibit  Insured  banks  from  Issuing  negotiable  interest-bearing  or  discounted  notes,  etc.    (Yeas 271,  nays 68.).. 
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[.Res.  1002.  on  agreeing  to  resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  688)  to  lb*  agreement  for  fiw>nitatine 
the  international  circulation  of  visual  and  auditory  materials,  etc      (Yeas  243  nays  2  )  «  «»;  vu  lut  Bgrennem  lor  lacuuaiing 

H^  Kcs.  10U5,  on  agreeing  to  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  1125G  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.    (Yeas  244,  nays 

°etr.%',rn^srLike  Su'c^s!"?Y?is°2«!°na^%'.';''  '^°"^*^'"^^'"'''  "'  "'^^^  ^''•''*' '"  Imi'Ioment  the  agrcH^ment  of  Importation  of  educational. 
11    Res.  97ii,  on  agreeing  to  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  U.R.  11555,  to  provide  a  border  highway  along  the  U.S.  bank  of  the  Rio 
•  irande  in  settlement  of  I  liami/al  boundary  dispute.     ( Yeas  202,  nays  4S  )  -j  —  jub '«";  v....  i«m»  oi  imr  nio 

J'- if  '?*;•  ""  ni"''""  'o  recommit  bill  making  appropriati.ms  for  the  District  of  Columbia.     O'cas  103,  nays  217  ) 

11. U.  l,(vt«i.  on  piiivsaee  a  bill  makine  apiirofiriations  for  the  District  of  (^olumbia.     (Yc:is  320,  nay«  3  *  " 

Hit.  l,(>;i,,  on  pikssage  of  tlie  military  construction  bill.     (Yeas  346.  na\-s  3.)  ' " 

^'2'i  ''^vs"7u')'""""  '°  -"•'•"■■"''  ""^  '"''^  *°<1  P^  a  bill  to  establish  in"  the  State  of  •Michigan'thePictuK'd'Ricks  .Nalio'ii^i  UkeiiLoVeV "  (Veas 

'^etem'nf  ;id"hei?*idowr" Ve^  SYs' n^s  2''?''  ^  ^'"  ^  '""""*  ""''  ^  °'  ""  ^'"'" "  '"'''  ^"'''  *"  ^°"**''  "'*"  °'  ^""^"^  *"'  '*^'"'" 
"i^ni  JI?i'^!5;.'',°i"°I  v°  '*-,^i',*"*'"'  .U'*,  ™'''^  ^'^  P'*'''  ^  ''"'  ^  *^'"'"  ""'  -"*'"■'=  °'  '^"''■"'  "■<•'"?«■«•"  to  tliat  of  lawful  rx>niianrnt  residents  of  the 

^ir^'e  ifwXX'';^a'Je  i«'I%7.''\TcSK  ?^.'"'  '•^"'*'"°  "^  •^'"''^"  ''''  ^''^''''  ^'^'^'^  ^  °^^'"  «"^  "<''<^  '^  International  Con- 
^'^''^na^s'^os')'"  *"  susijcud  ibu  rules  and  pass  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establlsUmcnt  of  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  In  Fairtii  County,  Va.    (Yeas 

nS-  1II'*2'  ™  "1°"""  to  recomniit  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  foreign  a.ssistance  and  related  agemles.    (Yeas  ISC  nays  183  ) 

H.B. 1-/88, onpasgageablUmakingappropriationsIorforeignaksistanoeandrelatcJadeucies.    iY«)as234  n«yil41  )  " 

lilt.  1,, 8,. on  pa.s.sagcorthe  Public  Works.^pproprlations  Act  of  1967.     (Yeas  355  nays  25  )  '  

"omSau/uanl^L^m^ci'ilt^'o-easya^^ 

"dblmi'^^'  ('YiS^ug'iui.vflw'r"  *  '""  ^  '""^'*^''  *  ^"^"  I'iEliway  along  the  U.S.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  In  settlement  or  the  Chamlzal 
°the  ■ruiiai,aVive^''"(ieJi'  'i^nal"^'*""  ^'""'  "*"-'""■•*'>"  ^>'  "'«  ^"""''<1  ^'^"^-'  >"<'  i'^^^'f«  "'  an  international  flood  control  project  for 
"■  "2;)i'7"'  °"  "'"t'o"  '"  strike  the  enacting  clause  on  bill  to  provide  for  coiithmed  progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty.  (Yeas  156,  nays 
^;  vo''^'!-  °"  '^'11,'™,"''  i^eudmeut  "Limitation  of  Supergrades'  on  a  bill  to  provide  for  Continued  progress  In  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty   ' 

203.) 


the  case  of  certain  I 

n.R.  17607,  on  passage  the  inve'sliiient  credit  bill.     (Yeas  221.  nays  118  ) 

H.R.  160711,  on  passage  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Contr'ol'.\'eV."(  Veils ¥i3"nav«0) " 

S.  9H.5  on  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  an  act  to  repulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce'by  pre'ven'ling'the'useoiuiitoof  dece'ntive 
iiietlio<ls  ot  packaging  or  labeling  of  cerUm  consumer  commodities  distributed  in  such  commerce.    (Yeas  SiB  naysT )  oecepuve 

S.  3h07,  on  motion  to  susiKud  niles  and  pass  a  biU  to  amend  (Public  Law  89-428,  authorizing  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  Dartidnate  In 
Ifirge-scale  comblnjition  nuclear  power  project  of  desalting.    (Yeas  316,  nays  1  )  '-uiu-i.ii.ion  w  panicipaie  in 

n!*,'A*?u  rv"„'.""""  ^"1  "I'sP'nd  the  rule*  and  pass  a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  to  preserve,  protect,  and  develop  r  stuarine 
areas  otthe  Nation  which  are  valuable  tor  conservation  and  recreation.    (Yeas  209.  navs  inn  )  '  '      "  '«• "  "1"  ^'""""6 

agencies"!'  T>i.s'l5'' nay's^'Joi'')'  "  ^'"'  '"'*''^^  apl^-oprialions  for  the  Departments  of  Stale,  J  ustice,  Commerce,  and  the  judiciary  and  related 

"319'  n'vs'S')'"'^'"^^'  "* '""  '"'''""^  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Just  i.'e.  Coiirneree,  the  judiciary  and  related  agencies.    (Y>as 

"nnrt'ov^nolliTil''!",  \" ''''""""^^  the  Conference  report  on  an  act  to  promote  International  trade  in  agricultural  eommodUles  to  combat  hunger 

and  malnutrition  to  furilier  economic  dex'elopment.    (Yeas  306,  nays  60  )  >»  ►«  vuu.v,o.  uuugci 

"i."()  nays'  116 1  """'■"°  '""endment,  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  i)rograms  of  assistance  for  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  (Ye.as 

U.K.  131til,  ou  motion  to  recommit  a  bill  on  elementary  and  secondary  education.    f\'eas  150,  nays  1S5.) 

H.R.  13161,  on  pikssage  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  bill.    (Y'eas  237,  nays  97.) 


H.R.  177-v«,  on  adoption  ot  conference  report  an  act  making  njiproiiriations  for  foreign  assistance  and  related  .igenclcs.    (Yeas  180,  nays  89.^ 
"sw  n'avs'4"")^''^'"'"'  "'""""  '''"  ^''^^^^  amendment  on  conference  report  an  act  making  approprlattons  for  the  Department  of  Defense.    (Yeas 

?]■  !^-  i'-JS-'  ""  '"O"""  to  recommit  the  conference  reiwt  on  Public  Works  Appropriations  Act  of  I9C7.    (Yeas  91   nays  2^^^ ) 

U.K.  1204,.  on  fiassage  a  bill  toamend  the  Internal  .Security  Act  of  1950.     (Yeas  275  nays  t>4  1  

H.R.  .51.  on  Udall  amendment  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake.shore"\'Yei<V83'"naVVi47") ' 

11 .  R   51,  on  pa.ssage  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore      (Yeas  204  nays  m  )'  ' 

S.  Xii»,  on  motion  to  rccoiimiit  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.     (Yeas  149,  nays  175  1 "' 

S.  3,08,  oil  pa.s.s;ige  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.     (Yeas  178  nav>^  141  )  — 

R  os'^  '^"^  "i"' '?"  '°  ^"sperid  the  rules  and  pass  an  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Intemat  ional  Claims  Settlement  .\ct  of'lMa.'"  ( Yras'24'9"na"ys"  sT' 
S.  98.1.  on  adoption  of  conference  report  on  the  tnith-in-pacfcaging  bill.     (Yeas  242  navs  6  )  v  i  eas -:w,  nays  j.j. 

H  K^VaMi'"'^"'"'"!',  "'  1'""  conference  repori  on  an  act  to  ajiicnd  the  Federal  Water  Pol'lutioiVconVrorAcV.'"  (Y^s'247"nays"d") 

ir    i;„l    ,,L°"  °'<"'°,"  '°  recommit  a  bill  makmg  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  '».  1967.     (Yeas  I67"naTs"l ''1  V '  1 
'Vo,r^n^cortem;V^S^rg"er\V'^^^^  *'"  "'""  ""'''  ^'""""'"^-^  '■"  ^'"-Atnencan  Activities  citing  .Milton  Mitchelr| 

\.!';Snl^n\rof'ro.',grels  ''?^™a^'M  nay '"iS'")  '^^''^^'^  ^'^*  '^P''^'  °'  '"^  t'oimnittec  on  Un-American  AetivlUes  clthig  Jeremiah  Stamlcr 

^CongreS^'  oTsllS.^nays  w!)"°°  '=*""J''"«  ^^^  "^^'^  """^  Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvltles  citing  Jeremiah  Stamler  for  contempt  of 
nj}'?*'*^-,''°'"'°P'.'°"°'«'"'''r<'"<'<' report  on  the  Dl.strirt  of  Columbia  antlcrime  bill.    (Yeas2(*«  nays  79) 

coni  rof  (Y'e'™^°"nays'llfl6!)''"^  "  ^"'  """'""""«  "■«  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  for  certain  public  woVk'siornavlgiu'o'i'^d  flood 
^"fi"'''/v,l',"',',i'^?'fr-o '"''■'  r«»lution  to  enable  the  United  States  to  organlic  and  hold  au  International  Conference  of  Water  for  Peace  In 

]]   a'l  Jlllo'  ""  '"*"'""  ";  '■'>■  "'!  '^.'''''  ^  resolution  creating  a  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct.    O'cas  24  nays  238  ) 

J 'i?,'!    ""•^•,''"  ajircv  ng  to  resolution  er.atine  a  .s..lect  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct.    (Yeas  216  navs  0  )    '      ■>°  "*'"' 

!)■  H  Tnn  '^''0PV"'V'™'r""' )"''■'  ^'"^'^  '""*'"  Uemoiistralion  Cities  and  Metropolitan  llevelopuient  Act  otlWiG.    (YjItf'lib'MvViM") 

t|- p-  ii  «■       »<1'>I>  '"". cfroif'-rince  report  on  an  act  to  provide  for  continue<l  progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  povertv     (Yea.s  170  nasVioo f " 

"h'^/,^;fto?'^^'^Sa;;;rnLr:.rrS^";re^"^^^^ 

9  5-  ItV'i-  ""  "''op'")"  ot  conference  report  on  act  for  elementary  and  .secondarv  education     (Yeas  I8.1   navs  76  1 

cL  ;r«.hTin"rXroperiy!"TYer57'"lVlT)^  °"  ^'  to  suspend  Investment  credit  and  the  allowance'of  accelerated  depreciation- inthe- 
°c!^se^'f  n.rt.Un're^a'l  prop°4?r^Te'^  irrnVvs7T)'^^  '°  '""'™''  '"'  '°"^m«t  credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  In  the 
''fiVtor'gn  inrtrnt' ■n"tl?e'Hi'ied"';ira^r  "^el^  ?5  n^^s^Tr^  '"'  '"''''"^  '''"""^^  ^""^  "'  ''"*  '°  ^'°^  '<**  *^'^'*"'^  ^  '"^^'"^°' 
"i^n'Mmetri  "Jh^'unit"  d'suTeT'Vve'i'l-^^^  S^ays'^T"'  "'^  '"''""^  """'""'  '''^'  °"''^  '"  ''"''''"''  *^"''*'^'*  '"  ''•»^'"  '"  ''""'^ 

yi.^^^a^nzi^'s^u^^^  ^d^zs^i'>*^r"'^x?e^f^irsrf  ;"^'''*  ■''' '"  '^'-^ '°  """"^ " '"  '>'^^^' '"  - 

°y'^a/^dmg"june"3o"  Iwr'^YeLs'r^'  naysT^T  '"  ^'"^'  =^«"J"'e"t  No.  43  on"  an  act  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  n^eal 
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VFW  Comauuider  ia  Ciiicf  Confers 
Hif h  Awards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or  nxofoiB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  It  la 
not  necessary.  I  am  certain,  to  remind 
this  Senate  of  the  many  valuable  services 
to  our  Nation  which  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  has 
performed  both  within  our  coiuitry  and 
Internationally. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  another 
contribution  by  the  VFW  to  the  cause 
of  better  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world. 

On  October  20.  1966.  the  commander 
In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Leslie  M.  Pry. 
of  Reno,  Nev.,  conferred  two  high  VFW 
awards  on  two  very  deserving  persons. 
In  this  ceremony,  Les  FYy — as  he  Is 
known  to  his  many  friends  In  Congress — 
presented  the  VFW  Gold  Medal  of  Merit 
and  Citation  to  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the 
Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma,  and  to 
Capt.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  retired. 

The  ceremony  was  attended  by  high 
United  States  and  British  military  and 
civilian  ofiQclals  In  the  European  area. 

In  so  doing  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  recognized  the  services  of  the  Earl 
Mountbatten  of  Burma  who  commanded 
Allied  forces  In  the  defense  of  freedom 
in  World  War  n,  and  who.  In  positions 
of  high  responsibility  In  the  years  that 
followed,  has  continued  his  efforts  in  the 
4efense  of  the  free  world  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  Throughout  his 
service  in  World  War  n  and  thereafter 
the  Earl  Moimtbatten  of  Burma  has 
been  recognized  for  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  characterizes  his  rela- 
tionship with  VS.  officials. 

In  making  this  award  to  Captain  Fair- 
banks.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  -  retired,  the 
VFW  recognized,  very  appropriately,  his 
combat  contributions,  many  of  wliich 
occurred  while  serving  alongside  our 
British  allies  in  World  War  U.  Also, 
the  award  recognized  Captain  Falr- 
banlEs'  many  services  In  the  years  since 
the  end  of  the  war. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  also,  that  the 
ceremony  at  which  the  VFW  commander 
in  chief,  Mr.  Fry.  presided,  was  held  at 
Sutton  Place,  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  Paul 
Getty,  who  is  well  known  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  Senate. 

Commander  In  Chief  Pry's  remarks 
were  simple,  eloquent,  and  clearly  set 
forth  the  reason  why  this  high  award  of 
the  VFW  was  conferred  upon  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet  the  Earl  Mountbatten  of 
Biirma  and  Capt.  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  retired. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  cere- 
mony and  the  slgnlflcance  of  Com- 
mander In  Chief  Fry's  presentation  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude those  remarks  at  this  time  for 
insertion  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Presentation  of  VFW  Commander  ts  Chief's 
Oou>  Mia>Ai.  or  Merit  and  Citation  to 
ADvmuii-  or  the  FVeet  the  E-^ri.  Mountbat- 
ten, or  BtTRMA,  at  Sutton  Place,  on  Octo- 
ber 20.  1966 

One  of  my  most  pleasant  duties  as  Oom- 
mander-in-Chlef  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  Is  to  present  a  high 
V.P.W.  decoration  to  a  deserving  person. 

Today  I  feel  especially  honored  to  represent 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  at  this  award's  ceremony. 

First,  because  on  this  occasion  we  are  rec- 
ognizing outstanding  services  peformed  by 
two  distinguished  leaders  who  have  fought 
la  the  cause  of  freedom,  contributed  to  the 
victory  over  oppression,  and  worked  tirelessly 
In  the  cause  of  Brltlsh-.\merlcan  understand- 
ing. 

Second,  we  are  honored,  also,  by  the  setting 
in  which  this  award  ceremony  Is  taking  place. 
I  believe  there  Is  deep  symbolism  In  the  fact 
that  we  are  today  presenting  awards  to  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
and  to  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  This  Ls,  as  you  are  aware,  taking 
place  In  one  of  the  most  beaut-ful  and  his- 
toric homes  In  this  beautiful  Country. 

Through  these  time-m£llowed  halls  have 
walked  the  g:reat  people  of  England's  history. 
Today  this  lovely  home,  Sutton  Place,  haa 
been  restored  and  is  maintained  under  the 
appreclatatlve  care  of  one  of  the  distin- 
guished Americans  of  our  times,  Mr.  J.  Paul 
Getty.  Just  as  our  two  guests  represent  the 
close  relationship  of  British-American  be- 
liefs and  endeavors  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
so  too.  do  Sutton  Place  and  its  owner  reflect 
the  continuing  bond  between  our  ways  of 
life. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  award  one  of  the 
highest  decorations  which  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  can  bestow 
upon  any  Individual.  As  you  may  know,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
has  1. 500.000  members.  Every  member  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  earned  his  eli- 
gibility for  membership  by  military  service 
overseas  in  time  of  combat. 

Consequently,  it  Ls  only  natural  that  we 
members  of  the  V.P.W.  have  a  deep  admira- 
tion for  an  able  combat  leader.  As  over- 
seas cc^nbat  veterans,  we  have  fought 
shoulder-to-shoulder  with  men  of  other  na- 
tions In  defense  of  common  freedoms.  It  is, 
therefore,  easily  understandable  why.  on  this 
occasion,  we  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  services  of  one  of  the  great  sailor- 
Btateeman  of  England. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  The  Earl  Mount- 
batten of  Burma  has  served  hJs  Country 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  well.  His  prcjfes- 
slonal  competency  as  a  career  naval  offlcer 
has  earned  him  the  admiration  of  United 
States  servicemen  who  have  served  with  him. 
In  World  War  11.  Ln  fxKltions  of  high  com- 
mand responsibility,  as  Chief  of  Com- 
bined Operations,  as  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander of  Southeast  Asia,  he  made  major 
and  historic  contributions  to  tlie  victory 
for  which  so  many  United  Sates  service- 
men fought  along-side  British  servicemen, 
to  achieve. 

But  the  end  of  the  war  did  not  mean  retire- 
ment from  active  duty  or  great  responsibility. 
In  high  command  positions  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  later  as  Chief  of  the 
Defense  Staff  and  Chairman  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Committee,  he  worked  In  close  co- 
operation with  US.  defense  officials.  We  of 
the  V.P.W.  have  been  impressed  by  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  o\ir 
defense  officials  who  worked  with  him  In  the 
defense  of  the  FVee  World  in  this  troubled 
time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

It  Is  appropriate,  Jberefore,  at  this  point 
that  I  have  the  plea^MK  of  conveying  to  you. 


Sir.  the  respects  and  good  wishes  of  your 
good  friend,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Ootiunlttee  of  the  Veteran* 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke.  USN 
(Ret.),  who  served  three  terms  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operatlona  In  our  country.  Admiral 
Burke  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  If  it  were 
at  all  poeslbte  for  him  to  do  so,  he  woxild 
have  been  with  \is  at  this  time.  He  asked 
me  to  express  to  you  his  congratulations  on 
this  occasion. 

It  is  now  my  privilege  to  present,  on  be- 
half of  the  1,500,000  overseas  combat  veterans 
comprising  the  membership  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  the 
V.P.W.  Commander-in-Chief  Gold  Mtedal  of 
Merit  and  Citation  to  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
The  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma  for  his 
historic  services  set  forth  in  the  Citation. 

Presentation  of  VFW  Commanded  in 
Chief's  Gold  Medai.  of  Mistt  and  Citatiom 
to  Capt.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  USNR 
(Rethied) 

The  distinguished  American  whose  serv- 
ices we  now  recognize  has  an  exemplary  rec- 
ord of  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Much 
of  his  service  has  been  performed  in  close 
association  with  our  British  companions-In- 
arms. And,  since  the  years  of  shooting  con- 
flict In  World  War  n,  he  has  worked  diligent- 
ly and  ably  in  the  cause  of  British-American 
cooperation  in  defense  of  our  common  free- 
doms. Captain  Douglas  Fairbanks  was  not  a 
late-comer  to  combat  in  World  War  n.  He 
went  on  active  duty,  at  his  own  request, 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

As  one  reviews  his  war  record,  it  Is  obvious 
that  there  are  few  who  served  for  so  long 
and  In  so  many  areas  overseas  In  that  last 
great  war.  He  waa  with  U.S.  Task  Force  99, 
of  our  Atlantic  Fleet,  attached  to  the  British 
Home  Fleet,  operating  on  the  Murmansk 
convoy  run  from  bases  in  Iceland  Scapa 
Plow,  Scotland.  He  served  In  convoy  opera- 
tions to  Malta  In  the  Mediterranean.  Fol- 
lowing this  sea  duty,  he  was  assigned,  at  bis 
own  request,  to  British  Combined  Opera- 
tions Headquarters  and  later  was  designated 
Commander  of  Plotllla  of  Amphibious  Raid- 
ing Craft. 

Then,  when  the  big  build-up  of  U.S. 
Amphibious  Forces  was  underway.  Captain 
Fairbanks,  then  a  Lieutenant,  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  served  as  an  Instruc- 
tor in  amphibious  reconnaissance,  bringing 
with  him,  and  making  available  to  our  war 
effort,  the  experience  and  techniques  of  the 
British  Comrfiandos. 

Back  to  the  Mediterranean,  he  participated 
in  the  landings  on  the  south  coast  of  France. 
His  combat  decorations  are  eloquent  testi- 
mony as  to  his  leadership  and  his  service 
along-side  our  British  companlons-ln-arms. 
He  holds,  I  might  mention  the  Sliver  Star 
and  Legion  of  Merit  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  of  the 
United   Kingdom.        «  i 

And,  we  of  the  V.P.W.  believe.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  recognize,  also,  Captain  Fairbanks' 
continuing  work  in  the  cause  of  Americaii- 
Britlsh  understanding  and  cooperation,  as 
well  as  the  over-all  effort  to  preserve  freedom 
in  the  face  of  Communist  aggression.  His 
early  leadership  In  CARE  and  as  Chairman 
of  American  Relief  for  Korea  underlines 
both  his  ability  and  his  enthusiasm. 

Last,  but  not  least,  he  Is,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
a  member  In  good  standing  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present,  on  behalf  of 
the  l.SOO.OOio  overseas  combat  veterans  com- 
prising the  membership  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  V.P.W.  Commander-in- 
Chief  Gold  Medal  of  Merit  and  citation  to 
Captain  Dougla«  Fairbanks,  USNR  (Ret.)  for 
the  outstanding  services  in  war  and  in  peace 
as  set  forth  in  this  Citation. 
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Report  on  Weekend  College 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Saturday.  October  22. 1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  and  report  on 
weekend  colleges  from  Mr.  Robert  H. 
McCabe,  vice  president  of  Miami-Dade 
Junior  College.  I  think  the  report  is 
very  exciting  and  would  like  to  include 
this  corre.spondence  in  the  Record: 
MIAM^-D.^DE  Jumur  Coi.i.fgf. 

Mia  nn.  /'.'n. 
Representative  Ch,\rlf.s  Farnslky. 
Third  District.  Kentucky. 
The  House  of  Rcpresc ntali  rr.^ . 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Parnslk.y  :  In  re- 
sponse to  your  remarks  in  the  89th  Congre.-^s 
on  September  29.  1966.  I  am  sending  you 
some  information  about  the  Weekend  Col- 
lege Program  now  being  conducted  at  South 
Campus  of  Miami-Dade  Junior  College  in 
Miami.  Florida. 

Sincerely  yo\ir.s. 

Robert  H.  McCabe. 

Vice  Prcsjdrni. 
South  Campw-. 

Report  on  Weekend  Coi  i  ece 
Most  American  colleges  offer  S;iturd,iy 
classes.  In  many  municipal  colleges  and 
tmiversltles,  it  Is  possible  to  lake  a  three- 
credit  course  without  ever  being  on  the 
campus  except  on  Saturday.  But  we  are 
somewhat  astonished  to  discover  that  the 
Palmetto  Center  of  Miami-Dade  Junior  Col- 
lege Is  the  only  school  in  the  countrj-  where 
It  Is  possible  to  complete  a  degree  with  S.Tt- 
urday-only  courses. 

Week-E:nd  College  canio  into  e.vi.stoice  al- 
most by  accident,  and  yet  its  such  a  perfect 
expression  of  the  philosophy  of  a  community 
college  that  it  seems  strange  that  dozens  of 
schools  hadnt  experimented  with  the  idea 
before.  A  community  college  setks  to  serve 
every  segment  of  the  population:  the  wealthy 
and  the  poor,  the  polished  and  the  semi- 
literate,  and  the  gifted,  the  mediocre,  and 
the  slow.  Week-End  College  was  designed 
to  fill  the  needs  of  the  Industrial  worker 
trapped  on  the  grave-yard  shift,  the  office 
clerk  who's  too  tired  to  attend  night  clas.<?es, 
the  housewUe  who  can  get  away  only  when 
the  older  children  are  at  home. 

A  year  ago,  some  of  us  at  the  Palmetto 
Oenter  of  Mlaml-Dade  were  engaged  in  an 
educatlonaJ  bull  session — one  of  the  fringe 
benefits  of  college  teaching— when  the  new 
concept  first  entered  the  discussion.  We 
were  playing  that  old  game  of  why-dont- 
we-try-this  when  someone  proposed  a  week- 
end college.  We  were  thinking  not  of  novelty, 
but  of  service  when  we  sat  down  to  explore 
the  Idea.  It  was  only  later  when  the  pub- 
licity barrage  got  under  way  that  we  were 
fully  aware  that  we  had  a  new  idea  bv  the 
tall. 

>*e  would  have  preferred  to  be  followers 
rather  than  innovators.  In  education,  as 
In  all  areas  of  living,  there  is  almost  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  Mofjt  ideas  have  been 
tried,  and  many  have  failed  or  have  been 
itwgotten.  American  educators  have  a  strong 
pragmatic  str^k.  The  beet  of  them  are  not 
so  much  concerned  with  what  Is  new  as  with 
What  wlU  work.  When  they  experiment, 
they  like  to  examine  precedents  when  they 
Me  available,  and  they  try  to  maintain  the 
Best  of  the  old  when  they  are  bringing  in  the 
oew. 

At  the  start  we  faced  two  difficulties-  we 
must  Inform  the  city  of  the  new  program. 


and  we  had  less  than  a  month  t.i>  do  it. 
And  since  we  could  not  expe<'l  a  large  en- 
rollment, we  would  have  t<j  lima  »\\t  offer- 
ing to  relatively  feW  courses- yet  choose 
those  so  carefully  that  they  ojuid  lead  into 
most  of  the  academic  programs  tiie  Junior 
College  offers. 

Week-End  College  began  in  the  i,.U  .-^emefc- 
ter  of  1965  with  a  program  of  seven  basic 
courses,  including  first-semester  work  in  ac- 
counting, communications,  education,  hu- 
manities, natural  science,  and  .s<x-iiil  .science. 
Student  demand  led  to  the  inclu.sion  ol  ad- 
ditional courses  in  marriage  and  the  family. 
business  mathematics,  and  roniemporary 
literature.  Three  hundred  and  iweuly-eiglu 
students  enrolled  for  the  fall  .semester.  Of 
the  261  who  filled  out  a  qucstionii.ure  dur- 
ing the  fall,  52  were  under  20.  86  from  20 
to  30,  61  from  31  to  40.  43  from  41  to  50. 
.and  17  over  50.  Women  were  in  a  majonty 
in  the  group,  and  most  of  the  women  were 
married. 

The  response  of  educators  .'ind  the  coni- 
inunications  media  was  somewh.it  siixrtling. 
The  local  papers  and  radio  stations  carried 
stories  on  the  "new  idea."  CBS  put  the 
story  of  Week-End  College  on  a  nai.ional 
newscast.  Other  national  publinty  came 
through  The  National  Ob&er\er  and'  IxKik's 
trade  publication  for  the  communications 
industry.  Later  one  of  the  Miami  papers 
commented  editorially  on  the  project,  both 
dallies  printed  follow-up  stories,  .^nd  a  l'(x:al 
columnist  devoted  a  full  column  to  Week- 
End  College.  Finally  one  of  Mnimi.s  com- 
mercial television  stations  devoted  thirty 
minutes  to  a  report  on  the  'new  idea  in 
education."  The  publicity  ha.s  in.spired  a 
barrage  of  requests  for  more  information 
from  educators  all  over  the  country. 

But  the  significant  thing  is  that  Week-Eud 
College  serves  Miami  and  South  Florida  In 
ways  that  no  one  dreamed  ol  before  the 
program  got  under  way.  Administrators 
thought  that  only  those  people  who  could 
not  go  to  school  at  other  times  wotild  go  to 
school  on  Saturday.  Actually  we  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  many  other  groujie 
that  profit  from  being  able  to  take  Satur- 
day-only courses.  There  Is,  for  exiunple.  one 
student  who  commutes  from  Naples.  140 
miles  away;  once  a  week  isn't  iix)  often  to 
make  the  trip.  A  dozen  recent  high-school 
graduates  are  now  able  to  work  two  or  three 
days  during  the  week  because  they  can  sched- 
ule two  classes  on  Saturday.  Ambitious 
evening  students  have  discovered  that  the 
new  Saturday  classes  permit  them  to  take 
a  full  load.  And  many  have  seconded  what 
one  Miami  poUce  captain  said:  "1  suppose 
I  could  have  gone  to  evening  school,  but  I 
was  simply  too  tired  at  t'ke  end  of  the  day. 
On  Satiu-day.  though.  I  feelhs  good  as  a  full- 
time  students.     I'm  ready  to  compete." 

Most  colleges  experience  a  drop-off  in  en- 
rollment after  the  fall  semester.  Week-End 
College  enjoyed  a  modest  Increase  in  stu- 
dents. In  our  second  semester  we  also  added 
more  courses,  teaching  a  total  of  eighteen, 
including  work  in  art.  history,  drama,  modern 
English  grammar,  geography,  algebra,  Span- 
ish, and  psychology.  This  fall  we  are  offer- 
ing enough  courses  to  take  care  of  an  en- 
rollment of  700. 

We  are  also  going  to  put  In  the  hands  of 
each  student  a  bulletin  that  amounts  to  a 
guarantee  from  the  college  that  the  unusual 
courses  that  a  week-end  student  will  have 
to  take  In  order  to  graduate  from  the  college 
will  be  offered  in  a  pcu-tlcular  semester 

We  started  Week-End  College  as  a  service 
to  the  community.  We  put  some  of  our  best 
teachers  into  the  Saturday  classrooms:  we 
arranged  many  programs  to  entertain  our 
Saturday  students  with  mid-day  music  and 
speeches.  What  we  didn't  realize  is  that  we 
would  get  more  than  we  would  give,  it  was 
no  surprise  to  us  that  many  of  our  most 
timid  and  frightened  older  students  were  far 
better  than  our  IS-ye&r-olds.  But  none  of  us 
realized  that  this  new  program  would  draw 


into  the  college  a  large  group  of  exceptional 
students.  We  began  to  realize  what  we  had 
done  for  ourselves  about  mid-term  when  our 
Siiturday  class  In  Social  Science  101  blew  tlie 
top  off  the  curve  on  a  departmental  t«.'-t. 
And  we  axe  still  getting  comments  like  th^s 
one  from  a  philosophy  teacher:  "The  be.st 
IJhilosophy  students  I've  ever  had  were  in 
the  Jreshman  class  1  Just  taught  in  Week- 
End  College." 

We've  also  been  surprised  by  the  closeness 
that  has  developed  among  these  students. 
They  like  one  another,  and  they  like  W.e 
coUegc.  They  are  even  volunteering  to  send 
sjjeakers  to  civic  clubs  and  other  groups  to 
talk  to  them  about  adult  education  iii  geii- 
er:U  and  our  program  in  particular.  We  ha\e 
grown  accustomed  to  seeing  grandmoiheis 
mingle  with  recent  high-school  gradinie.'^ 
and  a  grey-haired  student  lending  a  text- 
b.x)k  to  a  man  thirty  years  his  Junior.  This 
fall  the  range  in  age  will  Increase  again 
Working  with  the  high-school  principals  in 
our  area,  we  are  offering  work  ia  science. 
social  science,  and  modern  literature  to  out- 
standing high-school  seniors.  At  the  .same 
time,  to  meet  growing  demand  for  course.s 
beyond  the  sophomore  level,  we  are  bringmir 
two  extension  courses — one  in  Shakesix-arr 
the  other  in  Intellectual  History — from  Flori- 
da Atlantic  University.  Week-End  College  i.s 
looking  more  interesting  and  exciting  ai!  the 
■ime. 


Vietnam  Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OP   OREGON 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  prinu-d 
In  the  Record  a  letter  from  a  young 
constituent  of  mine  In  Bend,  Ore?  ,  a 
clipping  he  enclosed,  and  a  petition  with 
the  signatures  he  circulated  concerning 
American  policy  In  'Vietnsmi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Dear  Sir:  This  summer,  I  circulated  a 
petition  against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Ii  was 
a  strong  statement — because  of  this  signa- 
t>ires  were  not  readily  available.  I  became, 
perhaps,  over-cautious.  I  hesitated  in  send- 
ing the  petition  to  you. 

But  I  was  wroruj.  A  question  In  cur 
modern  problems  class  about  what  good  is  it 
to  become  involved  struck  home.  I  feel  it 
not  only  does  some  good  to  become  In- 
volved— I  feel  It  Is  a  necessity.  The  people 
who  signed  this  petition  also  felt  a  need  to 
become  Involved.  I  have  a  duty  to  them  to 
send  this  petition,  even  at  this  late  date. 

I  am  enclosing  a  story  which  appeared  in 
our  local  paper,  the  Bulletin,  and  explain.'; 
in   detail   the   purpose  of  this  peUtion. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  place 
this  petition  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  us.  I  realize  It  looks  worn,  but  this  was 
unavoidable  In  circulation.  Thank  you  fur 
your  assistance. 

Yours  truly, 

Harold  McLean 
Student   Committee   To   Help   End    the 
War  in  Vietnam. 

(Prom  the  Bulletin,  Bend,  Oreg  , 

Jime  17,  1966] 

Bend  Yodth's  PcrmoN  A£ks  End  of  Vift- 

NAM  HosTiLrnEs — Seeks  200  Sicnaturi-s 

A  petition  asking  for  cessation  of  hostilities 

In  Viet  Nam  is  currently  being  circulated  in 
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ky  Harold  McLean,  a  senior  at  Bend 
Hl«b  SclMOl. 

If  eSiHB  to  (Shatrman  ot  the  Students  Com- 
mlttM  to  Bad  tbe  War  l&  Viet  Ham,  a  com- 
mittee irtilclli  waa  orlgtmnT  begun  to  work 
for  the  elaoOOD  of  Howard  Morgan. 

Five  aenlor  biglt  cctaool  atiKlente  conaprlsed 
the  orlKlnal  committee,  but  four  were  gradu- 
ated this  year,  leaTtng  McLean  a  comimttee- 
ot-one. 

Mcl/e«n  who  feela  strongyy  that  American 
InTotvement  In  Viet  Nam  Is  a  mistake, 
draftad  the  petltKm  htanaea.  "The  Ideas  ex- 
praaaed  in  the  docunoent  are  not  new."  he 
•aid,  "l9>ut  they  exprees  my  ylewB,  Tlews  which 
I  believe  are  ahaned  by  many  persons." 

McLaan  aald  the  petition  wUl  be  sent  to 
the  ITnlted  dtatas  Senate  aTter  sufflcleut  slg- 
natoraa  have  been  obtained. 

He  hoiMa  to  collect  200  stgnafores  from 
Bend  raaldCBts.  Already  83  signatures  have 
been  oMainad. 

McTaan  aald  the  mam  purpose  of  such  a 
petttlan  la  to  ahow  there  is  still  dissent  In  the 
country  eeneemlng  the  war. 

"We  want  to  prove  the  President  doesn't 
lUKve  the  conaexiaua  he  thinks  he  does,"  he 


The  pertttlon  states  tbe  war  in  Viet  Nam  is 
Illegal  "nnder  the  19S4  Geneva  Accords,  the 
Sotttfa— t  Aala  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Unltad  Nattooa  Charter  and  the  supreme  law 
Of  the  land." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  American  Involve- 
ment In  Viet  Nam  is  self-defeating  to  demo- 
cratic ideals  hecamse  of  VS.  support  of  Gen- 
eral Ky  and  other  "corrupt  military  dlctator- 
ahlpa." 

The  petition  accuses  American  involve- 
ment In  the  Southeast  Asian  nation  of  add- 
ing to  the  mlaary  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
through  "aatoratlon  bcmblng.  use  of  gas,  and 
the  destroying  of  vUlagea  and  rice  paddles." 

It  says  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  has  decreased 
American  poprolarity  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
perhaps  ta  the  world. 

The  petition  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  "continually  exercise  Ita 
CanatttutUmal  duty  of  representing  the  best 
tateareats  of  the  United  States  by  calling  for 
«  ceaae-flre  proposal  preceded  by  a  cessation 
at  AmMT^r-m.n  bombing  raids  on  North  and 
South  Viet  Nam." 

It  aska  "a  negotiated  peace  which  would 
call  for  withdrawal  of  American  troops  and 
Intematlanally  supervised  national  elections 
which  woAld  Include  both  North  and  South 
Viet  Nam. 

"We  command  tbe  bravery  of  American 
troops  in  Vl0t  Nam."  the  petition  concludes. 
"but  we  fsel  their  presence  In  Viet  Nam  Is  a 
txaclc  mistaks  of  our  poet-war  foreign 
poUcy." 

McLean  said  those  interested  In  signing  the 
pstltlvn  can  call  him  at  383-2117  or  Inquire 
at  hto  home.  610  Pwtland  Ave.  He  told  The 
BullstlB  hs  will  circulate  the  document 
downtown  on  Wall  Street  tomorrow. 

VttrtMO    Aniirswa    Against    tux    Vietnam 
Waa — A  PcrmoN  to  Congrsss 


Whsress.  ths  war  in  Vietnam  Is  Illegal 
under  the  IBM  Geneva  Accords,  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organlxation.  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  the  Supreme  Law  of  cAir 
land: 

Whsrsas.  ths  American  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  Is  self-defeating  to  democratic 
liliuli  bseauaa  of  oiir  support  of  General  Ky, 
and  other  corrupt  military  dictatorships: 

Whereas,  the  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  Is  adding  to  the  misery  of  the  Viet- 
nam people  through  saturation  bombing,  use 
of  gas.  and  the  destroying  of  South  Vietnam 
villages  and  rice  paddles: 

And  wbrersaa.  this  war  has  lead  to  position 
of  less  American  popularity  in  Southeast 
AsUk  and  perh^M  the  World: 

Be  It  resolved  that  these  citizens  of  Bend, 
Oregon,  hereby  Join  together  as  United  Amer. 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  urge 


the  C'jngrefs  of  the  United  S'^ites  to  ron- 
tinually  exercise  their  Constitutional  duty 
of  representing  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  by  calling  lor  a  cefise-fire  pro- 
posal preceded  by  a  cessation  of  American 
bombing  raids  on  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
and  a  negotiated  peace  wlilch  would  call 
for  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops,  and 
Internationally  supervised  nations^  elec- 
tions, which  would  Include  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  We  feel  that  this  is  not  an 
American  surrender,  but  a  true  American 
admission  that  all  of  Vietnam  should  have 
the  right  of  self-determination.  We  com- 
mend the  bravery  of  American  troops  In  Viet- 
nam is  a  tragic  mistake  o'  our  postwar  for- 
eign policy. 

Harold  McLean.  William  R  Juhola.  Steve 
Carsec.  Tonl  WUklns,  Harold  Bock.  Verna 
McLean.  Gladys  McX«an.  Floyd  McLean.  Lu- 
ther McLean.  Robert  Kindle^;.  P.iula  Fowler, 
Larry  Chadwlck,  Gall  Gassner,  Edie  G'Day. 

Louise  Bock.  Dale  Cr.iwford.  Brcnda  Mor- 
gan. Craig  Zimmerman.  Jen  KLm  Bowlus. 
Sonja  Sweeney.  Steve  Garcia.  D.ive  Bock.  Bo- 
nita  Cummins.  Karln  HalUn.  Shelly  Ohrllng. 
Bruce  Bamett  MaeJ . 

Marta  Lundgren.  Llna  McGeary.  Rae  Ann 
De  Vivo.  Mary  Ann  Thomas.  Cathye  Crelgh- 
ton.  Kathl  Shelton.  Shlrleen  W.sdom.  Patty 
Smith.  Judy  Branstetter,  Donald  McLean, 
Pat  Angle. 

Jim  Smith.  Karen  Spock.  Ken  deMercado, 
Jerry  Hunt,  Ted  Davisson,  Ken  Thompson, 
Karol  F^jqua,  Karen  Blgelow.  Rayetta  Spur- 
rick.  Lynn  Comelison,  Byron  While,  John 
King.  Dave  Jarvls,  Mike  Griffith. 

Mark  F^sluedt.  John  Lundgren,  M;irk  Mc- 
Ginnis,  Susie  McGlnnls,  Viiiiynn  Katter, 
Suzanne  McWllUams.  Margot  Boarden,  Ron 
Cass.  Dave  Longworthy.  Valene  Spence,  Linda 
Fritz,  Gary  English. 

Sheryl  Akins.  Michael  R.  Pine.  Mrs.  Pearl 
Martin,  Dennis  B.  Gaede.  Karen  Susac.  Dean 
Hughes.  Mrs.  M  H.  Kelley.  Mrs.  Floyd  N. 
Anderson.  Mrs.  Louise  Hyatt,  Mrs  Frances 
Peters.  Harry  M.  Skjerson.  Clay  Clemens, 
Natalie   Smiley. 

Le  Roy  Smith.  Harold  A.  Smith,  Dorothy 
L.  Smith,  J.  H.  Wyatt,  Jane  M.  Poor,  Kathle 
Poor,  Marlon  Poor.  Eugene  S.  Carsey,  Alta 
Carsey,  Bill  Meglitsch,  Beverly  J.  Meg- 
lltsch.  Eunice  E.  Juhola,  Uno  Juhola,  J.  E. 
Stanaland. 

Mrs.  Paul  Marsh,  Mr.  Paul  Marsh,  Jane 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Jannes  W.  Barrett.  Wayne  Hill, 
Alton  Hemmlngsen.  Muriel  Hemmlngsen, 
Stanley  Joseph  McKlnney.  Dolores  Wllklns, 
Albert  J.  Meglitsch.  Minnie  M.  Meglitsch. 
Bert  Albevda.  Laurie  Stark.  M.iry  Heckler, 
Herbert  Ford,  Lola  M.  Dearth.  Sherman  W. 
Dearth. 

Please  help  stop  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

C.  Clinton. 

I  wish  the  war  would  stop  in  Vietnam. 
I  wijh  it  wovild  stop  now. 

Kathleen  Porter. 

I  wish  the  war  would  come  to  an  end 
now  In  Vietnam. 

Gary  Porter. 

I  wish  the  war  would  stop  In  Vietnam. 

Lart  Porter, 

I  wish  this  crazy  Vietnam  war  was  over. 
Dennt  PoRTsa. 

JtTNE   21.    . 

Mr.  Harold  McLean:  I  am  against  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  I  want  my  name  entered  In 
your  petition  you  are  going  to  send  to  Sena- 
tor Watne  Morse. 

Anyone  endorsing  the  war  In  Vietnam  are 
not  Christians,  and  have  no  concern  lor  our 
young  men  and  boys. 
Very  truly. 

VtN*  TOUNO. 
L017IB  YOUMO. 


What  Is  Happenag  m  Our  Country? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TXJCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  ^TIS 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record  a 
speech  which  I  made  before  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  which 
has  evoked  a  tremendous  reaction  from 
the  press  and  those  who  heard  It.  The 
speech  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  r.nd 
friends.  I  nm  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
Vietnam  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I'm  not 
going  to  talk  about  legislation.  I  want  to 
talk  about  something  that  is  troubling  me 
deeply — and  I  feel  sure  is  troubling  yoti — 
and  that  is  what  in  the  world  is  happening 
to  this  Country  of  ours? 

Everywhere  there  seems  to  be  an  aban- 
donment of  the  ancient  values  that  have 
sustained  and  restrained  the  human  race 
upon  this  earth.  The  old  virtues  which  we 
were  brought  up  to  respect  and  copy  In  our 
dally  lives,  are  now  derided  and  called — at 
best,  old-fashioned  and  out-of-date — and,  at 
w^orst.  "squtu'e". 

And — here  Is  what  disturbs  me  most  of 
all — Instead  of  being  outraged  by  what  has 
l>een  going  on,  our  leaders — at  least  Na- 
tional— seem  to  be  spending  most  of  their 
time  making  up  excuses  for  behavior  which 
we  were  brouglit  up  to  consider  as  obscene, 
Illegal,  perverse.  Irresponsible,  riotous  and 
even  treasonous. 

We  bear  a  lot  about  freedom  these  days — 
and  we  hear  very  little  about  responsibility. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  right  to  express 
one's  self — and  very  little  about  the  right  of 
other  people  to  avoid  being  offended  by  such 
expression. 

We  hear  a  lot  at>out  the  underprivileged 
poor — but  very  little  about  the  underprivi- 
leged taxpayer  who  Is  being  made  the  scape- 
goat for  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving 
poor  alike. 

We  pussyfoot  among  a  lot  of  high-sound- 
ing names.  We  call  drunkards  "alcoholics", 
we  call  homosexuals  "deviates",  we  call  draft- 
dodgers  and  slackers  "pacifists",  we  call  dope 
addicts  "experimenters  in  personality  ex- 
tension", we  call  criminals  "victims  of  so- 
ciety". 

Some  of  this  may  be  all  right.  Some  of 
it  may  reflect  a  more  compassionate  attitude 
in  our  society.  But  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  and  must  draw  a  line 
separating  compassion  from  soft-headedness, 
permissiveness  and  timidity. 

Near  the  end  of  his  great  book  on  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Edward 
Gibbon  lists  the  reasons  for  the  dissolution  od 
the  great  political  force  which  had  held  the 
civiliaed  world  together  for  more  than  500 
years.    The  principal  reasons  included — 

Excessive  spending  by  the  central  govern- 
ment. 

Unwillingness  of  tbe  young  men  to  bear 
arms  in  defense  of  thetr  Country. 

Overindulgence  in  luxury. 

Widespread  sexual  Immorality  and  easy  di- 
vorce, which  destroyed  the  integrity  of  fam- 
ily lUe. 

The  spread  of  effeminacy — girls  looking 
and  acting  like  men,  men  looking  and  acting 
like  girls. 

Disregard  for  religion. 

That  was  Rome,  1400  years  ago.  Does  the 
picture  seem  to  apply  to  the  United  State* 
today?  , 

I  have  no  patlertce  wtlh  the  complacent 
Pollyannas  who  pooh-pooh  the  idea  that  our 
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moral  fabric  Is  disintegrating,  and  who 
claim  that  conditions  are  no  worse  today 
than  they  were  50  years  ago. 

When  moet  of  us  were  young,  women  didn't 
live  in  constant  fear  of  aseault,  robbery  and 
rape.  Parents  oould  send  their  children  down 
to  the  comer  store  without  dying  a  tliou- 
sand  deaths  until  they  returned.  A  man  could 
walk  his  dog  around  his  neighlwrhood  at 
night  without  fear  of  being  mugged,  or  beaten 
up,   or  murdered   Just  for   kicks. 

We  aU  remember  when  a  rape  was  a  front 
I>age  story.  Now,  in  most  large  cities,  it's  a 
run-of-the-mill  story  tucked  away  among 
the  want  ads  and  the  minor  traffic  accidents. 
If  a  rapist  wants  to  make  the  front  pages  he 
has  to  commit  his  crime  in  wuolesale  lots 
and  in  an  especially  spectacular  niiuiner. 
The  competition  is  too  great. 

And  violence?  Violence  is  too  common  for 
mention.  Here  is  a  striking  example  ol  what 
I  mean.  A  few  months  ago,  a  distinguished 
United  States  Sentaor — Milton  Young,  of 
North  Dakota — was  driving  home  from  work 
in  broad  daylight.  He  was  passing  through 
Kock  Creek  Park,  in  Washington,  when  a 
rifle  bullet  smashed  through  his  windshield, 
barely  missing  his  head.  It  was  not  an  acci- 
dent, it  was  a  deliberate  attempt  at  murder. 
The  ofHcer  Investigating  the  ca.se  merely 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said^'Oh,  we're 
getting  more  and  more  of  that  sort  of  thing 
these  days."  The  attempted  murderer  was 
not  caught,  and  never  will  be.  The  story 
rated  Just  two  paragraphs  on  arf  Inside  page 
of  the  Washington  newspapers. 

We  all  can  remember — Just  a  few  years 
ago — when  the  attempted  murder  ol  a  Unit- 
ed States  Senator — In  plain  daylight,  in  the 
Nation's  Capital — vrould  have  a  caused  a 
National  scandal.  Today  it's  routine— a  ho- 
hum  item — worth  Just  two  paragraphs  in  the 
local  paper. 

I  don't  blame  the  newspajjers.  If  they 
were  to  cover  all  the  violence  in  their  com- 
munities in  the  way  they  used  to  cover  it, 
they  would  have  to  have  a  special  editor  for 
rape,  a  special  editor  for  armed  .a-ssault.  and 
so  on. 

Listen  to  these  statistics  for  a  moment. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  Is  a  forc- 
ible rape  every  26  minutes— and  these  are 
Just  the  rapes  that  are  reported. 

There  Is  an  armed  robbery  everv  five  min- 
utes. 

There  is  an  aggravated  a.ssaiiU  every  three 
minutes. 

There  Is  a  car  theft  every  mimite  of  everv 
day  of  the  year. 

Violence  has  t>ecome  a  common  thing  In 
our  dally  lives.  Blatant  disregard  for  the 
rights  and  the  freedom  of  others  has  become 
a  commonplace  tiling.  We  talk  about  the  lat- 
est murder  and  rape  as  casually  as  we  used 
to  talk  about  the  opening  of  a  new  h;iniburgcr 
stand. 

The  decay  of  standards,  of  morals  and  of 
values  is  worse  today  than  it  ever  has  been, 
and  we're  not  helping  the  sit\iation  if  we 
are  trying  to  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand 
until  it  passes  away.  It's  not  going  t<i  p.ass 
away,  unless  we  make  it  pass  away. 

Whose  fault  is  it?  In  a  way.  its  every- 
one's fault.  Too  many  of  us  have  been  talk- 
ing about  freedom  without  really  knowing 
what  freedom  is  all  about. 

Educators,  politicians,  clergymen,  business- 
men, and  almost  everyone  else^have  been 
demanding  more  and  more  freedom  for  more 
and  more  people — but  they  have  failed  to 
emphasize  the  responsibilities  of  freedom. 
They  have  failed  to  make  it  clear  that  free- 
dom is  meaningless  If  it  interferes  with 
somebody  else's  freedom.  You  can't  gain 
freedom  by  taking  it  away  from  somebody 
else.  Freedom  is  sometliing  you  earn  and 
deserve  and  build   and    create   for  yourself. 

But  moet  of  all  I  blame  the  people  who 
should  have  been  giving  this  Country  respon- 
sible leadership  and  instead  have  given  it 
meaningless  phrases. 

I  lay  a  great  deal  oi  the  blame  at  the  door- 
step of   National  leaders  who  have  all   but 


Incited  certain  elements  of  our  society  to 
riot — and  have  refused  to  condemn  such 
riots  until  they  became  a  political  embar- 
rasment. 

For  too  many  of  our  citizens  freedom 
means  freedc«n  from  unpleasantness,  free- 
dom from  work,  freedom  from  discipline, 
freedom  from  sacrifice,  freedom  from  duty, 
freedom  from  responsibility,  freedom  from 
concern  for  your  neighlx)r. 
That  isn't  freedom  at  all. 
Too  many  of  our  citizens  demand  the  right 
to  determine  what  is  moral  and  what  is  not. 
They  end  up  by  determining  tliat  nothing 
Is  immoral — everything  goes.  They  feel  no 
obligation  toward  others  who  maintain  tra- 
ditional moral  standards.  They  feel  no 
responsibility  for  the  young  who  are  not  pre- 
pared for  exposure  to  the  kind  of  immorality 
these  persons  preach  and  practice. 

Too  many  citizens  accept  in  other-s — and 
demand  for  themselves — more  and  more  re- 
laxed standards  of  conduct.  Oddly  enough, 
it  hasn't  made  them  any  happier  than  their 
more  disciplined  ancestors  were.  The  suicide 
rate  goes  up — the  abortion  rate  goes  up — 
the  alcoholic  rate  goes  up — all  the  usual  signs 
of  human  misery  and  despair  proliferate  like 
the  green  bay  tree.  The  more  we  throw  re- 
straint to  the  winds,  the  more  our  people 
find  they  are  unable  to  restrain  and  disci- 
pline themselves. 

We  are  appalled  when  we  see  rioting  in  our 
streets — and  especially  when  we  find  the  riots 
are  being  instigated  in  the  name  of  freedom ! 
What  happens  to  the  freedom  of  the  innocent 
bystanders  who  are  killed  or  maimed  in  the 
riot?  What  happens  to  the  freedom  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphans  of  the  police  officer 
who  was  killed  In  the  performance  of  his 
duty?  What  happens  to  the  freedom  of  the 
man  whose  car  happened  to  make  .an  attrac- 
tive target  for  a  molotov  cocktail?  Or  the 
owner  of  the  grocery  store  whose  goods  were 
looted  off  his  shelves?  Where  are  their 
rights?     Who  is  standing  up  for  them? 

I  want  to  tell  you  this — in  the  steaming 
Jungles  of  Laos  and  Vietnam — in  societies 
which  we  are  pleased  to  consider  primitive — I 
have  seen  more  law  and  order,  more  respect 
for  human  rights,  more  respect  for  property, 
more  respect  for  the  dignity  of  human 
beings — than  I  can  find  in  the  streets  of 
some  of  our  American  cities  today. 

In  the  Jungles  of  Laos  and  Vietnam  the 
very  thought  of  a  riot  Is  impossible.  The 
natives  have  far  more  regard  for  their  own 
cultural  concept  of  law  and  order  and  free- 
dom to  permit  such  indulgence  In  unreason. 
Riot  Is  the  absolute  opposite  of  freedom. 
It  is  chaos.  And  chaos  and  freedom  cannot 
exist  side  by  side.  Freedom  implies  order. 
It  Implies  law — a  common  law  to  protect  all 
people,  to  sustain  all  rights,  all  ideals.  Free- 
dom is  not  selective,  it  is  universal. 

When  men  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands — when  men,  acting  as  Individuals, 
decide  for  themselves  which  laws  they  will 
obey  and  which  they  will  disobey,  then  we 
don't  have  freedom — we  have  a  direct  and 
aggravated  assault  on  all  freedoms.  In 
every  society  of  free  men  there  mu.st  be  law- 
givers and  law-abiders — and  there  must  be 
penalties  for  those  who  will  not  abide. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  preoccupied  itself 
for  years  with  the  rights  of  the  accused.  It 
has  all  but  rendered  our  police  helpless. 
Now  let  us  examine  the  situation.  Do  we 
have  a  serious  problem  with  innocent  per- 
sons being  wrongly  convicted?  Do  we  really 
believe  that  our  police  are  seizing  every  op- 
portunity to  "brutalize"  suspects?  Is  this 
really  the  problem?  No,  of  course  it  isn't. 
The  real  problem  is  the  abuse  of  thousand.-! 
of  innocent,  helpless  people  by  hardened 
criminals.  For  every  case  of  police  brutality, 
there  are  10,000  cases  of  criminal  brutality 
to  Innocent  victims.  Why,  then,  cannot  the 
Supreme  Court  address  itself  to  this  prob- 
lem, rather  than  destroying  the  effective- 
ness of  the  police  who  are  trytn:»  to  protect 
us? 

Just   a  few  weeks  ago,  a  Judge  freed  a 


woman  who  had  confessed  to  killing  her 
four-year-old  child— freed  the  woman  be- 
cause her  attorney  was  not  present  when 
she  confessed  her  crime.  TTie  womaji 
thanked  tbe  Judge  and  he  reprimanded  her 
He  said — "Dont  thank  me,  thank  the  Su- 
preme Court.  You  should  go  to  Jail  for  your 
crime."     The  wonmn  went  free. 

More  than  four  years  ago,  a  musician  com- 
muted a  brutal  murder  of  four  people— h 
man,  his  wife  and  two  chldlren.  That  man  s 
case  is  not  settled.  Do  you  know  what  the 
point  of  contention  Is?  The  murderer  was 
living  with  his  parents.  The  police  obtained 
permission  from  the  parents  to  search  the 
house.  They  foimd  the  murder  weapon  in 
the  man's  musical  instrument  case.  Pour 
years  later  we  are  still  wrangling  about 
whether  it  was  a  legal  search. 

A  few  days  ago  a  patrolman  In  Washinp- 
ton  answered  a  fire  alarm,  and  found  a  build- 
ing burning.  When  he  approached  the  fire, 
two  men  walked  up  to  him  and  one  man  sjiid. 
"This  Is  the  man  that  did  it."  The  police- 
man said  to  the  other  man,  "What  do  you 
have  to  say  for  yourself?"  The  second  man 
said,  "Yes,  I  set  the  fire."  The  Court  threw 
this  confession  out  on  the  basis  that  the 
patrolman  should  not  have  questioned  the 
second  man  without  a  lawyer  present.  These 
are  not  unusual  cases.  They  are  common 
W'hy  must  it  be  this  way?  Why  cannot  the 
Supreme  Court  turn  its  resources  to  solving 
the  crime  problem,  rather  than  erecting  legal 
means  for  the  criminal  to  escape?  Whose 
rights  are  more  Important — the  general  pub- 
lic's or  the  habitual  criminal's?  For  after 
all.  about  80  percent  of  serious  crime  is  by 
repeat  offenders. 

The  violence,  the  license,  the  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility which  Infest  our  land  have 
caused  great  divisions  among  our  people 
The  extremists  of  both  sides  have  been 
guilty — equally  guilty — of  opening  in  our 
culture  gaping  wounds  without  stopping  to 
consider  what  medicines  are  avEillable  to  heal 
such  wounds — or  even,  whether  such  medi- 
cines actually  exist. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

There  Is  .10  quick  solution.  We  are  a  Na- 
tion in  troiible.  It  took  a  long  time  for  our 
society  to  pT^^w  sick.  It's  going  to  take  a  !<'np 
time  for  it  io  get  well. 

We  can  make  a  start  by  taking  our  heads 
out  of  the  ground  and  recognizing  the  grow- 
ing crisis  around  us  for  what  it  Is. 

We  can  start  releamlng  the  art  of  stV.- 
dusclpline — and  insisting  that  all  elenunr;^ 
within  our  society  learn  it,  also. 

We  must  re-learn  and  teach  others  thr.i  - 
In  the  common  Idiom — "There's  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch."  Our  Democratic  so- 
ciety Is  based  on  a  system  of  earned  reward.-; 
r.nd  earned  punishments.  There  is  no  place 
in  our  society  for  rewards  and  punishnieius 
that  are  not  earned. 

We  must  learn  to  call  things  by  their  right 
iKimes.  Violence  is  violence — no  matter  what 
the  cause  in  which  it  is  perpetrated.  Violence 
is  a  giievous  breach  of  the  law  and  must  be 
treated   as  such. 

I  am  sure  that  there  have  been  and 
probably  are — many  injustices  in  those  com- 
munities where  violence  has  broken  out.  In- 
justice should  be  rectified  wherever  it  occurs. 
But  it  should  be  made  clear  that  injustice 
cannot  be  rectified  by  the  further  injustice 
of  mass  violence — ^progress  cannot  be  achieved 
by  retrogression  Into  savagery — laws  cannot 
l>e  written  by  recourse  to  lawlessness. 

We  must  stop  coddling  the  breakers  of  our 
laws— making  up  excuses  for  them — looking 
complacently  the  other  way  because  it  is 
safer  and  easier  to  ignore  them. 

We  were  a  good  society  once — and  though 
human  nature  didn't  become  perfect  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  of  certain  punish- 
ments, human  wickedness  was  at  least  kept 
withip  reasonable  bounds. 

?n  we  tried  the  soft  approach.  In  the 

hop*  It  would  make  conditions  better.    This 

Xailed.    Conditions  have  become  worse, 
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and  tXkBf  are  gnrnla^  worac  with 

toui^et'  la  oar  appRMch. 
m  attU  troMon  moA  tbmiliX  be 
anoti.  Anjone  wb«  give*  *ld  aad 
ocmfort  «•  •&  vntmj  at  the  United  State*  U 
fllrtlac  with  the  very  weenae  of  treeeon.  The 
same  goee  for  eedltlwi  .  .  .  and  for  all  those 
who  iwwuih  eertltlMi.  who  teach  H  to  their 
atiMtante.  or  who  aa«k  to  arouse  sedition  In 
othara  by  burntnc  thalr  draft  carda  or  de- 
Xamlnc  and  dtagracUac  the  American  Flag. 

We  aauat  redlecover  for  ourselves — and 
'  teach  to  oithara — the  truth  that  freedom  la 
tiweparable  from  reeponathlllty.  It  la  a  dUB- 
eult  thing  to  win  freedom — but  It  U  even 
mare  dlOcult  to  Uve  with  It — and  still  more 
dtllCTilt  to  keep  tt.  rreedom  U  Indivisible. 
Any  freedom  that  Impairs  and  impedes  the 
leglthiMte  freedom  of  others  U  tyranny — 
whether  It  be  In  the  form  of  an  all-powerful 
dictator,  or  whether  it  be  In  the  form  of  an 
oppraasiTe  and  bigoted  power  structure,  or 
whcfthar  it  ba  in  tha  form  of  a  violent 
mlnorltj. 

Thaae  solutions  may  sound  Impractical — 
even  corny.  Certainly  they  sound  old-fash- 
ioned. 

There  la  one  further  solution,  and  that  lies 
In  the  commandment  of  Jeeus  Christ,  to  love 
thy  neighbor  aa  thyself. 

He  didn't  KB/f  to  love  your  neither  more 
than  yourself — and  He  didn't  say  to  love  your 
neighbor  to  the  exclusion  of  yourself.  He 
meant  for  men  to  love  themselvea — to  re- 
apect  their  own  persons — end  to  show  the 
same  love  and  respect  to  everyone  else. 

Of  all  Ood's  commandments  this  has  been 
the  hardest  for  Imperfect  man  to  keep.  But 
today  the  need  to  learn  and  obey  this  com- 
mandment has  become  urgent  and  tt  has 
become  universal.  In  ita  observance  Is  the 
on^  real  aolotlon  of  the  violence  and  discord 
which  threatens  to  tear  us  asunder. 

For  only  through  vmlversal  love — universal 
leaped  tor  the  human  family — universal 
undentandtng — ^universal  compassion— can 
the  etnMa  finally  be  lifted. 

Thank  you  and  Ood  bless  you. 


Vietium  and  tbe  Uaited  N«tMiis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    ICONTAXA 

IK  THI  SKHATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MANSnELf).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnantanofoi  ocnuwnt  to  Insert  In  the  Rec- 
o«B  an  addresB  that  I  delivered  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
waa  orda«d  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  foDows: 

VSONAIC   AND   TKa    UnTTTB   NaTIOMS 

I  have  ooane  here  fremi  two  weeks  of  poUtlce 
tD  licairtana.  Elactlona  fai  my  State  usually 
involva  a  great  deal  of  personal  exchange 
^dttt  votara.  "ma  year  was  no  exertion. 
Allkiiigli  not  nmrrlng  myself.  I  found  the 
narapalgn  aa  Intanatve  aa  Montana  Is  exten> 
atva.  It  eaiilad  aae  into  eoafrontatlon  with 
many,  bmo^  Anaerteaaa  over  a  trail  of  thou- 
aanda  tt  inllei  I  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
Montanaaa  on  the  range,  in  the  high  moun- 
tatna.  along  the  roads,  at  ranch  and  reserva- 
tion, and  in  vUlagc,  town,  and  city. 

PoUtteal  nampaigntng  is  not.  aa  U  might 
Mpear  to  be.  an  — *">"«*«ng  punuit.  On  the 
oaetteary.  at  least  to  the  poUUcally  aenatUaed, 
it  la  a  kind  of  Mstarmtive.  It  reacUvatea  the 
ablUty  to  differentlato  betw«en  what  la  Im- 
portant  and  what  is  grossly  over -rated  in  the 
public  aSatra  of  tha  '"'"■~"     That  asaentM 


perspective,  may  I  say.  Is  frequently  distorted 
In  the  political  prisms  of  Washington. 

A  campaign  may  be  designed  to  Inform  the 
voter  but  It  also  Informs  the  campaigner. 
It  unfolds  the  deep  disquiets  as  well  as  the 
hopes  irtilch  move  in  the  pollUcal  sub6tr\ic- 
ture  of  the  nation.  Each  election  camp>algn. 
In  short,  is  a  rediscovery  of  the  human  side 
of  American  public  life. 

I  meet  with  you  fresh  from  an  exposure 
to  a  cross-section  of  American  sentiment 
as  it  exists  in  Montana,  where  the  froat  has 
long  been  on  the  pumpkin  and  the  snows  of 
winter  have  already  begun  to  gather.  I  meet 
with  you  EtiU  strongly  seized  with  what 
lies  closest  to  the  heart  of  the  people  of  my 
State. 

I  have  found  In  25  years  of  public  life  that 
on  fundamental  matters,  there  Is  not  much 
difference  between  a  Montanan  outlook  and 
the  national  outlook.  I  assume,  therefore, 
that  the  basic  concerns  of  the  people  of 
Montana  are  your  basic  concerns,  just  as 
basic  hopes  are  also  probably  similar.  In 
short.  I  assume  that  what  la  most  Important 
in  Montana  is  also  likely  to  be  most  Impor- 
tant here. 

In  that  vein.  I  wish  that  I  might  say  that 
the  legislative  recwd  of  the  89th  Congress 
or  some  specific  aspect  of  It  Is  of  fundamental 
Interest  to  Americans  at  this  time.  As  you 
know,  the  Senate  and  House  dealt  with  a 
great  range  of  public  problems  during  the 
past  two  years.  These  problems,  having  ac- 
cumulated  over  a  long  time,  had  arisen  to 
challenge  not  only  the  stability  of  the  na- 
tion's political  and  social  structure  but  even 
the  adequacy  of  the  nation's  physical  en- 
vironment. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  very  substantial  legis- 
tive  base  has  now  been  laid  for  meeting 
these  problems.  The  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress is,  indeed,  extraordinary  In  scope.  The 
cognomen.  "Great  Congress"  may  well  be 
apt.  In  any  event,  as  a  participant,  I  should 
like  to  think  so. 

Yet,  in  all  honesty,  I  cannot  claim  that 
the  legislative  achievements  of  these  two 
years  are  a  response  to  what  is  most  basic 
in  the  concerns  and  hopes  of  the  people  of 
the  nation.  I  regret  to  say  that  these 
achievements,  however  slgnlflcant.  are  ob- 
scured to  the  shadow  which  Viet  Nam  has 
cast  over  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  preoccupation  of  Americans  remains 
Viet  Nam  and  its  implications.  Every  day. 
these  implications  grow  more  personal  and 
direct  for  more  youth  and  their  famlllee. 
The  war  is  clearly  the  nexus  of  the  national 
anxiety.  And  peace  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
nation's  hopes;  peace — Its  honorable  restora- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  know  that  you  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  Viet  Nam  over  many  months.  It  is  a 
subject  from  which  you  might  welcome  a 
measure  of  surcease.  By  the  same  token, 
I  would  prefer  to  consider  some  other  lees 
vexing  question,  perhaps  even  the  outcome 
of  the  election.  Yet  I  am  Impelled  to  return 
to  this  critical  matter  tonight. 

As  you  may  know,  problems  of  foreign 
relations  have  concerned  me  for  many  years 
and.  out  of  that  concern,  I  have  frequently 
addressed  myself  to  the  Vietnamese  ques- 
tion. My  views  on  the' situation  there  are 
generally  known  and  I  do  not  Intend  to 
repeat  them  m  detail  here.  Certainly,  I 
have  said  time  and  again — in  public  state- 
ments as  well  as  in  the  private  councils  of 
the  government — that  It  does  not  matter 
much,  at  this  late  date,  how  we  became  in- 
volved In  Viet  Nam.  The  point  Is  that  we 
are  involved,  deeply  involved,  and  we  cannot 
and  we  will  not  withdraw  in  the  absence  of 
an  honorable  settlement  of  this  question. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  (and  I  have  so  stated 
many  times)  that  It  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned  if  there  could  be  an  imme- 
diate contraction  of  the  hostilities  and,  as 
soon  as  possible  thereafter,  their  complete 
termination. 
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I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  categorize  us  as  a 
Pacific  power  but  that  those  interests  vookX. 
certainly  do  not  commend  to  us  the  role  of 
Asian  power.  Aa  a  Pacific  power  rather  than 
an  Asian  power  (and  the  two  are  sametlmes 
confused)  it  la,  in  my  Judgment,  wholly 
in  our  national  Interest  to  remove  American 
military  installations  and  forces  from  the  en- 
tire Southaast  Aaian  mainland,  as  soon  as 
that  can  be  done — as  soon  aa  an  honorable 
peace  is  assured. 

May  I  say  that  that  view  accords  with  the 
President's  proclaimed  purpose  In  Viet  Nam 
which  is  a  settlement  aclileved  by  negotia- 
tions. At  Manila,  mareover,  the  pledge  was 
made  that  there  would  be  a  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Viet  Nam  within  six 
months  after  a  basis  for  peace  is  established. 
He  has  alluded,  also,  time  and  again,  to  the 
wlUlngnees  of  the  United  States  to  remove 
American  bases  not  only  from  Viet  Nam  but 
from  all  of  the  Southeast  Asian  mainland. 

This  policy  has  not  only  been  enunciated 
by  the  President;  it  has  been  reiterated  by 
his  subordinates.  His  Ambassador  at  the 
United  Nations,  for  example,  gave  the  Presi- 
dent's poiicy  its  most  comprehensive  expres- 
sion in  the  flexible  proposals  for  a  Viet- 
namese peace  which  he  made  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  current  session  of  the  General 
Assembly, 

It  has  to  be  faced,  however,  that  for  all 
the  words  of  peace,  there  is  not  only  an 
absence  of  peace  but  no  visible  prospect  for 
Its  restoration  in  the  near  future.  Thoae 
with  whom  we  are  locked  in  this  deadly 
struggle  are  either  not  persuaded  of  the 
honesty  of  otir  purpose  in  seeking  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  honorable  peace  or  they  are  not 
Interested  in  an  honorable  peace  or  they 
define  an  honorable  peace  in  concepts  so 
different  from  our  own  that,  at  this  point, 
there  is  no  basis  lor  a  reconciliation  of  posi- 
tions. 

May  I  add  quickly  that  I  a-ssume  that  some 
such  considerations  are  involved,  because 
there  are  no  certainties  as  to  why  proffers 
of  negotiations  have  been  rejected  out  of 
hand.  The  fact  Is  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
confrontation  between  all  the  participants — 
the  direct  and  indirect  participants — in  this 
conflict,  we  cannot  understand  precisely  the 
reasons  for  the  reluctance  to  open  negotia- 
tions. Nor  can  we  define  the  dimensions  of 
the  gap  which  must  be  bridged  before  peace 
can  be  re-established. 

At  this  time,  only  one  point  Is  clear.  De- 
spite the  President's  obvious  willlngneas  to 
confer  or  to  negotiate,  we  have  found  no  such 
willingness  on  the  part  of  North  Viet  Nam, 
the  Southern  National  Liberation  Front, 
China,  or  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  been 
unable  to  enter  into  an  exchange  with  any 
participants  direct  or  indirect  in  the  Viet- 
namese war — except  those  already  In  sub- 
stantial sympathy  or  agreement  with  us. 

And  so,  the  echo  of  the  words  of  peace  Is 
the  continued  din  of  war.'  The  conflict  in 
Viet  Nam  has  not  only  failed  to  contract;  it 
has  steadily  expanded.  The  process  has  been 
relentless.  All  the  while,  the  options  have 
shrunk;   the  alternatives  have  grown  fewer. 

It  U  not  yet  clear  what  It  will  take  to  pro- 
duce a  flicker  In  the  lamp  of  i>eace.  much  less 
what  will  be  required  to  end  the  war.  Until 
the  conflict  is  ended,  however,  it  cannot  be 
dismissed  from  our  awareness.  It  cannot  be 
brushed  aside  in  favor  of  more  pleasant 
or  tractable  subJecU.  It  cannot  be  relegated 
by  Indifference  to  the  Inconsequential. 

Viet  Nam  is.  as  I  have  stated,  at  the  core 
of  the  concerns  and  hopes  of  the  people  of 
the  nation.  It  Involves,  in  a  very  pertinent 
sense,  the  well-being  of  every  living  Ameri- 
can and  the  future  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  interlaced  with  the  interests  of  this  na- 
tion In  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  throughout 
the  world. 

The  war  Is  already  a  hideous  human 
tragedy  for  all  concerned.  It  has  destroyed 
tehs  of  thousands  of  lives  and  has  put  to  the 
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torch  of  utter  devastation  an  incalculable 
quantity  of  useful  resources.  It  has  already 
swept  away  many  of  man's  most  construc- 
tive works  in  Viet  Nam.  north  and  south.  It 
has  brought  this  nation  about  40.000  casual- 
ties to  date.  It  has  required  rising  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds,  and  their  diversion 
from  productive  works.  In  fact,  the  current 
costs  of  the  Vietnamese  war  are  varloiisly 
estimated  as  running  between  one  and  two 
billion  dollars  a  month. 

Even  more  disturbing,  the  seeds  of  a 
much  larger  tragedy  are  obviously  Implanted 
in  the  Vietnamese  situation.  That  the  con- 
flict can  be  confined  to  Viet  Nam  is  far  from 
assured.  Actually,  it  already  extends  into 
Laos  and  there  is  ever-present  the  possibility 
of  its  eruption  into  a  war  of  regional,  con- 
tinental or  world-wide  dimensions. 

The  conflict  in  Viet  Nam  may  end.  of 
course,  long  before  it  matriculates  Into  war 
with  China  or  universal  nuclear  catastrophe. 
That  Is  certainly  the  rational  hope.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  an  attainable  hope  Is  another 
matter.  In  any  event,  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict now.  today,  already  has  the  capacity  to 
shake  the  precarious  base  of  civilized  human 
survival.  That  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
until  the  war  begins  to  yield  to  rational 
settlement. 

Whatever  else  It  Is.  therefore,  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  is  a  most  urgent  warning  to  all  na- 
tions. It  fl.ishes  a  danger  signal  with  re- 
spect to  the  adequacy  of  the  present  Interna- 
tional instruments  of  peace.  These  Instru- 
ment.s  have  not  only  failed  to  prevent  a 
breakdown  of  peace  In  Viet  Nam:  they  also 
appear  incapable  of  restoring  peace  in  any 
prompt  and  generally  acceptable  fashion. 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  to  note  with 
emphasis  that  the  structure  of  interna- 
tional order  which  has  evolved  during  the 
past  twenty  years  Is.  to  say  the  least,  dan- 
gerously haphazard.  As  It  is  now.  each  state 
has  Its  own  formula  for  safeguarding  the 
security  of  Its  people.  Each  state  tends  to 
blend  Into  that  formula,  in  various  com- 
binations, a  supply  of  unilateral  military 
power  and  a  participation  In  a  variety  of  bi- 
lateral and  regional  defense  arrangements. 
Each  nation  adds  to  this  mixture  Its  own 
version  of  traciuional  diplomacy  and  modern 
variations  thereon.  Almost  all  nations  com- 
plete the  blend  with  a  dash  of  the  United 
NAtions. 

Of  late,  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  has 
become  less  and  less  pronounced.  Indeed, 
with  respect  to  Viet  Nam  the  UJ^.  presence 
Is  scarcely  discernible.  It  is  true  that  the 
distinguished  Secretary-General.  U  Thant. 
has  taken  public  note  of  the  conflict  in  Viet 
Nam  and  its  dangers  to  the  world.  The  Sec- 
retary-General Is  a  man  of  peace  and  an 
exceptional  diplomat.  He  has  made  clear 
that  he  is  more  than  willing  to  place  his 
dedication  and  his  skills  at  the  disposal  of 
the  disputants  in  Viet  Nam.  In  his  diplo- 
matic role,  he  has  outlined  views  which 
might  provide  at  son-:e  point  a  basis  for  a 
settlement  of  the  conflict  and  he  has, 
otherwise,  sought  tactfully  to  engage  the 
Interest  of  various  parties  In  a  settlement. 

With  all  due  respect,  however,  the  sincere 
efforts  cf  the  Secretar\--Gcneral  are  hardly 
to  be  equated  with  bringing  to  bear  on  this 
Eitu.ition  the  potentials  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Vict  Nam  Is.  clearly,  a  breakdown  In 
the  peace  within  the  meaning  of  the  Char- 
ter. It  contains,  clearly,  the  threat  of  an 
expanding  war.  With  these  characteristics, 
it  would  appear  that  the  conflict  should 
long  since  have  triggered  the  utilization  of 
every  resource  of  the  United  Nations  in  an 
effort  to  reftore  peace.  Yet,  I  regret  to  say, 
that  apart  from  the  personal  efforts  of  the 
Secretary-General,  the  U.N.  reaction  to  Viet 
Nam  has  had  something  of  the  character  of 
that  of  a  disinterested,  enervated  or  Im- 
potent on-looker.  It  is  almost  as  though 
the  confUct  in  Viet  Nam  were  taking  place 
»ot  on  the  other  side  of  this  planet  but 
rather  on  some  other  planet  entirely. 
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It  may  be.  of  course,  that  the  UN.  is  un- 
able to  make  a  contribution  to  peace  in  Viet 
Nam.  It  may  also  be,  however,  that  the 
falltire  to  seek  a  contribution  from  the  U.N. 
is  a  mlaalng  link  in  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Whatever  may  be  involved,  the  non-role 
of  the  United  Nations  in  this  situation 
ought  not  to  go  unnoticed.  An  embarrassed 
silence  Is  no  longer  a  sufficient  response  to 
the  nation's  needs  or  to  the  world's  needs. 
Urgent  though  it  is.  there  is  more  involved 
in  these  needs  even  than  ending  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam,  There  is  also  at  stake  the  pre- 
vention of  a  more  monstrous  conflict.  There 
is  also  at  stake  the  continued  credibility  and 
utiaty  of  what  has  heretofore  been  a  funda- 
mental Instrument  In  the  structtfre  of  world 
order. 

In  my  Judgment.  It  Is  high  time  to  face  up 
to  the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  U.N.  from 
the  Vietnamese  dispute.  We  need  to  ask 
why.  when  the  need  for  a  peace-eflort  Is 
maximal,  the  output  of  the  TJJSl.  is  minimal. 
And  we  need,  at  the  same  time,  to  explore 
every  possibility  for  the  engagement  of  the 
organization  In  the  effort  to  bring  about  a 
termination  of  the  hostilities  In  Viet  Nam. 
Tlie  U.N.  was  an  essential  element,  among 
others,  in  the  Korean  cease-fire.  Why.  then. 
Its  inconsequence  In  the  problem  of  Viet 
Nam?  In  this  connection.  It  Is  manifest 
that  there  have  been  striking  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  U.N,  since  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Whatever  their  virtues,  It  may  be  that 
these  changes  Inhibit  the  engagement  of  the 
organization  In  Viet  Nam. 

Tlie  most  sweeping  change,  of  course.  Is 
that  the  U.N,  has  become  a  General  Assem- 
bly-oriented organization  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  membership  has  grown  to  over  120 
states.  It  will  be  recalled  that  originally 
there  were  51  united  nations.  Among  the 
prerent  members,  there  are.  as  there  have 
been  since  the  outset,  states-lnfinlteslmal 
and  states-immense  and,  In  between,  all  of 
the  gradations. 

There  are  enormous  differences  of  signifi- 
cance among  these  states  insofar  as  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  malntaming  peace  are 
concerned.  Yet.  all  120  have  equal  access  to 
available  time  in  the  General  Assembly.  All 
120  have  an  equal  share  In  the  control  of  the 
purse.  All  120  have  an  equal  vote  In  deci- 
sions of  the  Assembly. 

It  Is  hardly  an  overstatement  to  note  that 
the  structure  of  the  General  Assembly  Is  ap- 
pallingly cumbersome.  Nevertheless,  the 
Assembly  has  made  and  It  can  continue  to 
make  Important  contributions  of  a  long- 
range  and  peripheral  nature  to  the  strength- 
ening of  world  peace.  With  all  due  respect, 
however,  there  is  doubt  that  a  body  consti- 
tuted as  the  General  Assembly  now  Is  can 
play  a  significant — an  executive — role  In 
dealing  with  Imminent  threats  of  war  or  in 
the  re-establishment  of  a  peace  that  has 
broken  down.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Is  not  competent  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  my  Judgment.  It  is  delusive,  at  this 
time,  to  expect  It  to  discharge  functions  of  a 
kind  which  might  be  helpful  in  Viet  Nam, 

It  Is  conceivable  that  alterations  In  the 
structure  of  the  General  Assembly  might 
remedy  Its  inadequacies  for  peace-keeping 
or  peace-restoring  purposes,  Francis  Plimp- 
ton, a  former  U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N. 
was  right,  perhaps,  when  he  suggested  that 
the  organization  was  In  need  of  "family  plan- 
ning." It  might  be  that  the  tise  of  a  single 
spokesman  for  groups  of  small  states  would 
be  helpful.  It  might  be.  too.  that  the  clus- 
terirxg  of  smaller  states  into  one  vote  on  some 
power-projected  formula  would  be  helpful  In 
insuring  fiscal  responsibility  and  a  measure 
of  realism  In  the  slgnlflcant  political  deci- 
sions of  that  body.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  any  number  of  technical  changes 
which,  given  sufficient  time,  can  be  absorbed 
to  great  advantage  into  the  structure  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

But  in  all  frankness.  I  must  say  that  Inso- 
far as  Viet  Nam  Is  concerned,  there  is  not  a 


sufficient  margin  of  time.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  kind  of  aholesale 
reconstltutlon  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  would  give  It  a  peace-keeping  func- 
tion In  Viet  Nam  and  similar  situations  is 
either  practical  or  desirable.  As  I  have  al- 
ready noted,  the  General  Assembly  has  other 
useful,  long-range  and  peripheral  funcUons 
of  peace.  lu  value  for  those  purposes 
should  not  be  Jeopardized  by  projecting  it 
into  situations  for  which  it  was  not  designed 
and  for  which  It  would  have  to  be  severely 
reshaped  If  it  Is  to  be  effective. 

It  seems  to  me  practical,  therefore,  to  lock 
elsewhere  In  the  U.N.  structure  for  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  Viet  Nam.  The  Charter  clearly  Indicates 
that,  veto  or  not.  we  should  look  first  to  the 
Security  Council.  It  may  be  valid  to  assume 
that  the  Security  Council  is  less  useful  as  an 
instrument  of  peace-keeping  when  perma- 
nent powers  are  In  disagreement.  But  It  is 
not  at  all  valid  to  assume  that  the  Security 
Council  is  tiseless  in  those  circumstances. 
That  the  Security  Council  may  not  be  able 
to  play  the  central  role  in  questions  of  peace 
does  not  rule  out  Its  playing  of  any  role. 

V-Tiatever  differences  may  separate  them 
with  respect  to  Viet  Nam.  the  permanent 
powers  of  the  Security  Council.  I  believe, 
have  all  expressed  their  grave  concern  with' 
the  situation  and  the  urgent  need  to  do 
something  about  It.  That  Ls  an  entirely  ade- 
quate basis,  It  seems  to  me.  on  which  to  turn 
to  the  Council  and  seek  from  it  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Viet  Nam. 
Let  me  make  clear  that  miracles  are  not 
to  be  expected.  All  that  can  reasonably  be 
asked  is  a  wholehearted  effort  to  do  what  can 
be  done  to  further  peace.  The  least  that 
should  be  expected,  or  accepted.  It  seems  to 
me.  Is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  confront  the  issue  of  Viet  Nam  and  to 
confront  It  soon. 

One  cannot  foresee,  of  course,  what  can  be 
most  helpfully  done  by  the  U.N.  What  ought 
to  be  clear  at  this  point,  however.  Is  ihnt 
doing  nothing  In  the  U.  N.  has  not  helped 
In  Viet  Nam.  There  are  discernible  lines  of 
possible  U.  N.  contribution  which.  It  would 
seem,  warrant  the  fullest  exploration. 

One  of  these  lines,  for  example,  leads  from 
the  Security  Council  to  the  International 
Court.  All  of  the  combatants  In  Viet  Nam 
have  affirmed.  I  believe,  the  fundamental 
relevance  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  as 
the  basis  for  setU;ment  of  the  conflict.  Cer- 
Ulnly,  the  United  States  has  done  so. 

We  need  to  know,  authoritatively  and  Im- 
partially, what  the  requirements  may  be  In 
current  circumstances  for  the  reassertion  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  as  a  legal  basis  for  a 
restoration  of  peace.  We  need  to  know.  too. 
what  must  be  done  sooner  or  later  by  all  the 
parlies  directly  or  indirectly  Involved  in  tlia 
Vietnamese  conflict  to  comply  with  the 
Geneva  Accords  and  so  establish  conditions 
for  a  just  and  acceptable  peace.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  it  might  be  useful 
for  the  Security  Council  to  ask  an  advisory 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  on  these 
questions.     • 

It  would  seem  to  me.  too.  that  the  Secur- 
ity Council  is  an  appropriate  setting  for  a 
card3-on-the-table  consideration  of  tlie  pres- 
ent positions  of  all  the  participants — direct 
or  Indirect — and  those  deeply  Interested  in 
the  conflict  in  Viet  Nam.  Certain  of  Uic 
states  such  as  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  France  are  present  as  permanent 
members  of  the  Council.  The  problem  of 
participation  of  the  others  Is  not  insur- 
mountable in  the  light  of  the  experiences  in 
the  Korean  case.  In  that  instance.  It  »;:; 
be  recalled,  an  invitation  was  Issued  to 
Peking — a  non-member  of  the  UJI.^to  ccme 
to  the  Security  Council  and  Peking  did  pro- 
sent  Its  case  and  participate  briefly  in  Its 
discussions. 

if  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  Viet 
Nam  before  the  Seciu-lty  Council  is  to  have 
m;utlmima  utility,  there  needs  to  be  present 
not  only  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance,  the  United 
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states  and  other  Security  Council  nipnibers 
but  also  China  and  North  Viet  Nam  and  the 
Natlcaaal  Liberation  Front,  as  well  as  Saigon 
In  a  confrontation  of  this  kind,  we  may  be- 
gin, at  la«t,  to  vinderstand  whether  it  is  dis- 
truBt,  dlalncUnatlon.  disdain,  density,  or 
Thatever  which  has  so  far  stood  in  the  way  ol 
negotlatlona  for  an  honorable  settlement 
We  may  begin,  at  last,  to  measure  rather 
tui^n  gueos  the  gap  which  must  be  bridged  in 
the  restoration  of  peace  In  Viet  Nam. 

To  be  Rvire,  the  pro6p)ects  of  a  refusal  of 
the  invitation  axe  obvious.  To  be  sure,  the 
proapectB  jX  a  high  declble  of  propaganda 
and  invective.  If  the  Invitations  are  ac- 
cepted, are  equally  obvious.  But  these  are 
liskc  which  can  readily  be  sustained  when 
the  stakes  for  all  concerned  are  as  high  as 
they  are  in  Viet  Nam.  Insofar  as  the  United 
States  Ls  concerned.  It  Is  in  the  interest  of 
thia  nation  to  welcome  the  confronlcition. 
The  open  bar  of  world  opinion  is  one  before 
which  we  must  never  hesitate  or  fear  to  place 
this  nation's  policies. 

The  courses  which  I  have  indicated  are  U- 
Ivistratlve  of  the  poeelbiliiies  of  using  the  un- 
tapped resources  of  the  United  Nations  to 
advance  towards  peace  In  Viet  Nam.  They 
may  or  may  not  be  relevant  at  this  time  A 
Tigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  U  N  may 
I^ore  as  futile  as  all  other  efforts  to  date. 
military  and  non-military,  to  terminate  the 
conflict.  But  with  the  world  enmeshed  In 
the  most  dangerous  international  situation 
since  Korea,  we  must  seek  by  every  avenue 
to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  a  Just  peace 
in  Viet  Nam.  We  owe  that  to  the  untortu- 
nate  people  of  that  nation  X'i  ourselves  .ind 
to  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE.S 

Saturday.  October  22. 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  author  of  H.R.  980,  which,  if  enacted. 
would  curb  the  distribution  of  obscenity 
to  our  country's  children.  I  have  often 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body  ar- 
ticles on  this  subject  of  particular  merit. 
One  such  article  appeared  In  a  recent 
edition  of  St.  Johns  Law  Review  This 
article  deals  with  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
fining obscenity. 

I   commend   this   article    to   my   col- 
leagues for  their  careful  scrutiny: 
OBScENrry 

The  May  1965  edition  of  the  Operiitiun 
YorkTlUe  Newsletter  contains  a  thouglit  pro- 
voking challenge  to  lawyers  interested  in  the 
problems  of  drafting  obscenity  legi-slanon. 
The  author.  Edward  F.  Cavanagh.  Jr  i  for- 
merly Deputy  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York),  reasons  that  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  by  the  courts  for  clarification,  ex- 
planation and  "definition."  there  is  need  for 
exploration  into  the  concept  of  "obscenity  " 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  can  never  be  any 
clearly  drawn,  concise  "definition"  of  obscen- 
ity. However,  such  a  "deflnition "  is  unneces- 
sary, for  an  obscene  action,  and  thus  the  de- 
piction of  that  action,  can  be  clearly,  dis- 
tinctly described.  Therefore,  a  description 
of  obscenity,  its  degrees  and  categories  should 
be  adequate  to  support  valid  legislation 

Obscenity  is  an  abstraction.  The  abstract 
can  be  fully  understood  only  when  its  con- 
crete characteristics  are  fully  understood. 
Thus,  one  cannot  understand  the  concept  of 
poetry — an  abstraction — as  such,  until  he  be- 


r T.ies  thoroughly  familiar  with  lype.s  of  po- 
etry epic  lyric,  dramatic — the  concrete.  So. 
too  "obscenity  '  can  be  described  only  alter 
one  fully  understands  types  of  obsceiuty — or 
that  wlilch  is  "obscene."  The  word  "ob- 
scene." therefore,  must  be  fully  grasped  In 
Its  total  concrete  complexity  before  the  ab- 
stract "obscenity"  can  be  clearly  grasped 
To  understand   the  me:uiing  of   the  word 

obscene."  synonyms  and  antonyms,  even 
though  not  formal  definitions,  can  be  an  aid. 
J?ynonyms  (words  of  the,  same  or  alnioet  the 
same  meaning)  found  under  the  word  ob- 
scene in  any  dictionary  are  "dirty,  "foul." 
"dlsgusLing."  "lewd."  Antonyms  (  words  that 
negate  others  by  total  implications i  are 
•  clean."  "pure."  "uplifting."  chaste  '  Both 
synonym.s  and  antonyms  are  valuable  in  ex- 
plaining the  word  obfioeiie  m  that  they 
are  concrete.  We  think,  for  example;  of  a 
"dirty  shirt."  a  "foul  sewer."  etc.  Just  as  we 
think  of  a  "clean  glass.  '  a  pure  chemical," 
a  "chaste  woman."  et-c  Besides  being  con- 
crete, its  synonyms  and  antonyms  present 
<learly  the  meaning  of  the  word  "obscene  " 
The  problem  in  describing  tlic  abstraction 

obscenity"  is  not  in  finding;  synonyms  or 
antonyms,  nor  In  describing  the  obscene 
word,  gesture,  book  or  picture,  but  rather  in 
describing  the  obscene  action  The  obscene 
word,  gesture,  picture  are  such  purely  be- 
cavise  of  their  relation  to  the  action  Basic. 
therefore,  is  a  description  ol  the  obscene  ac- 
tion or.  synonymously,  the  dirty  foul,  dis- 
gusting, lewd  action."  Tlie-se  obscene  ac- 
tions may  be  separated  into  three  areas  of 
somewhat  rising  Intensity  Thi.s  division, 
however,  does  not  suggest  '  here  be  a  grada- 
tion of  guilt  and  punishment  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  which  is  ob.scene  to  youth. 

NORMAL-SEXUAL     OBSCENE     A(TION 

Actions  are  obscene  or  not  ob.scene  de- 
pending upon  whether  they  are  engaged  in 
public  or  in  private.  Normal  sexual  action. 
or  its  preludes,  when  engaged  in  publicly 
constitute  ob.scene  action.  Normal  sexual 
.iction  when  engaged  in  by  married  partners 
in  private,  is  clean,  pure,  upllltms;,  chaste 
When  performed  In  public,  the  s.inie  action  is 
dirty,  low.  disgusting,  lewd. 

DEVIATED-SEXVAL     OBSlFNE     AITION 

Abnormal  or  deviated  sexual  aciion.^^  or 
t.heir  preludes,  when  performed  in  public 
constitute  obscene  actions.  This  includes 
manifestations  of  homosexuality  or  exhibi- 
tionism. Deviated  sex  actions  are  more 
shocking  when  engaged  in  publicly,  and 
hence  more  obscene. 

PERVERTED-SEXUAL     OBSCENE     ACTION 

Actions  Involving  sexual  violence,  when 
performed  In  public,  constitute  obscene  ac- 
tions These  actions  (sadism,  masochism, 
etc  )  represent  the  depths  of  ob.scenity:  are 
most  clearly  dirty,  foul,  disgtistins:  lewd  par- 
ticularly to  onlookers. 

All  these  actions  when  performe<l  in  public 
make  the  performers  subject  to  arrest 

In  order  then,  to  understand  obecenity,  the 
aboiractlon.  one  must  think  in  terms  of  the 
mass  media  which  picture  obscene  action  by 
word,  picture,  record  or  tape  for  circulation 
in  a  highly  pressurized  oijeralii«n  ge^ued  to 
the  teen-age  market.  Obscenity,  therefore. 
Is  simply  the  Imaginative  projection  in  word, 
picture,  magazine,  book,  record  or  tape  of 
tliat  action  which  obscene  Corresponding 
to  the  three  categories  of  obscene  actlort  are 
three  categories  of  obscenity  ■ 

NORMAL-SEXUAL    OB.SCEMIY 

Imaginative  projection  In  word,  sound  or 
picture  of  normal  sexual  actlvlf  y  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  stimulate  the  subconscious 
into  imitation. 

DEVLATED-SEXUAL    OB.STENlTr 

Imaginative  projection  In  word,  sound  or 
pictiue  of  abnormal,  deviated  sexual  aotion 
for  no  other  purpose  ♦han  to  stimulate  the 
subconscious  Into  Imitation. 


PERVZRTZD-SFXTTAL   OBSCENITY 

Imnginatlve  projection  in  word,  sound  or 
picture  of  sexual  violence  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  stimulate  the  subconscious  into 
Imitation. 

If  public  homosexual,  action,  for  example, 
is  obscene  the  imaglnafitve  projection  of  this 
action  Lb  even  more  obscene,  because  more 
public.  For,  in  mass  media,  the  homosexual 
activity  is  thrust  upon  millions.  Including 
innocent  children  prime  targets  of  the 
liomosexual. 

No  further  scientific  "deflnition"  of  ob- 
scenity Is  necessary,  Ijecatise,  few  legal  con- 
trol and  law  enforcement,  one  need  only 
describe  the  obscene  action  and  that  which 
pictures  it — such  as  the  homosexual  maca- 
zine.  No  scientific  "definition"  of  obscenity 
is  Indeed  possible  since  the  three  concept* 
contained  in  that  which  is  obscene  are  so 
complex  and  diverse  that  they  cannot  be  in- 
corporated into  E  simple  definition  ( that 
which  is  clearer  than  the  thing  defined  and 
fits  only  the  tiling  defined ) . 

It  is  the  task  of  the  lawmaker,  therefore, 
to  describe  In  words  that  action  which  Is 
obscene,  so  that  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  Judiciary  can  give  American  children 
adequate  protection  from  the  Imaginative 
projection  of  that  action  said  eventual 
imitation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATF.S 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  "Activities  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  89th  Conercss.  2d 
Session." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  activities 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Activities  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance.  89th  Congress,  2d  Session 

During  the  Second  Session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 199  Senate  and  House  bills  and  res- 
olutions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  The  Committee  considered  a  num- 
ber of  these  measures  and  filed  61  reports  on 
a  variety  of  legislative  proposals.  Forty- 
nine  (49)  of  these  bills  have  become  public 
law.  These  are  summarized  In  the  fullowing 
paijes. 

Many  major  pieces  of  legislation  were 
h.iiidled  by  the  Committee  with  dispatch. 

BEVENUE 

This  is  particularly  demonstrated  by  ttie 
Committee's  quick  response  to  the  Presiden- 
tial request  resulting  in  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966  (P.L.  89-368).  This  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  February  24, 
1966,  and  19  days  later  was  sl^ed  by  the 
President.  The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966 
provides  additional  revenues  required  by  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  will  also  help  com- 
bat Inflationary  pressures  in  the  domestic 
economy.  The  additional  revenue  is  being 
raised  by  two  methods:  (1)  Improvement  of 
the  tax  collection  procedures  which  result 
In  a  temporary  increase  In  revenue  by  making 
tax  pa3rments  more  current;  (2)  Restoration 
of  excise  rates  in  effect  on  December  31,  1985, 
and  Imposition  of  a  two-yesu'  moratorium  on 
Echedtiled  reductions  in  automobile  and  tele- 
phone excise  taxes. 

Another  important  Administration  request 
which    received    expeditious    handling    was 
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HR.  15302,  a  bill  wlilch  temporarily  In- 
creased the  debt  limit  to  $330  billion  be- 
ginning July  1,  1966,  and  ending  June  30. 
1967.  The  Committee  received  tills  bill  on 
June  9,  held  hearings,  and  reported  the  bill. 
It  was  passed  and  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  on  June  24,  1966,  becoming  Public 
Law  89-472.  only  fifteen  days  after  its  refer- 
ral   to   the  Committee  on   Finance. 

More  recently  the  Committee  had  occasion 
to  consider  and  act  upon  two  major  pieces  of 
revenue  legislation,  H.R.  13103,  the  Foreign 
Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966,  and  H.R.  17607. 
the  Administration's  antl-lnflatlonary  bill 
for  suspension  of  Investment  of  Investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation. 

The  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  Is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  so-called  Fowler  Task  Force 
which  was  initiated  on  October  2,  1963.  A 
j-ear  later  the  Task  Force  made  certain  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  Increase  foreign 
investment  in  the  United  States.  These  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  Increase  foreign 
Investment  in  the  United  States.  These 
recommendations  were  emlwdled  in  H.R. 
13103  and  represent  a  substantial  revision  of 
tax  treatment  of  foreign  corporations  and 
non-resident  aliens,  an  area  wlilch  has  not 
been  substantially  revised  for  over  thirty 
years. 

The  second  major  piece  of  tax  legislation 
Is  H.R.  17607.  a  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation.  This  bill  la  a  part 
of  a  comprehensive  program  announced  by 
the  President  to  protect  the  uninterrupted 
growth  of  the  economy  and  to  combat  in- 
fiatlon. 

By  removing  tax  incentives  for  Investment 
In  machinery,  equipment,  and  buildings,  the 
bill  should  ease  inflationary  pressures  in 
those  sectors  where  demand  Is  straining 
present  productive  capacity.  This  action 
should  also  reduce  pressures  tending  to  raise 
Interest  rates  and  should  promote  an  in- 
creased flow  of  credit  into  the  home  mort- 
gage market.  In  the  overall,  this  bill  should 
go  a  long  way  as  a  depressant  to  the  pres- 
ent  inflationary   temper. 

Another  significant  bin  Is  H.R.  11256.  the 
Federal  Tax  Lien  Act  of  1966.  This  bill 
represents  the  first  comprehensive  revision 
and  modernization  of  the  provisions  of  the 
internal  revenue  laws  concerned  with  the 
relationship  of  Federal  t.ix  liens  to  the  In- 
terests of  other  creditors. 

It  partially  adjusts  the  provisions  In  the 
Internal  revenue  laws  relating  to  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  of  delinquent  persons  to 
the  more  recent  developments  In  commer- 
cial practice  (permitted  and  protected  un- 
der State  law)  and  deals  with  a  multitude  of 
technical  problems  which  have  arisen  over 
the  past  50  years.  The  bill  represents  the 
culmination  of  a  project  Initiated  nearly  10 
years  ago  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 
unemployment  compensation 
The  Committee  also  considered  and  re- 
ported a  bin  to  provide  major  Improvements 
in  the  Federal-State  unemployment  com- 
pensation program.  The  bill.  H.R.  15119. 
grew  out  of  the  broadest  and  most  Intense  re- 
view Congress  has  given  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  since  it  was 
enacted  in  1935. 

The  changes  In  the  program  which  would 
be  made  by  the  Senate  bill  extend  coverage 
to  additional  Jobs,  establish  a  permanent 
program  of  extended  benefits  to  exhaustees 
during  periods  of  high  unemployment, 
furnish  the  States  a  procedure  for  obtaining 
Judicial  review  of  certain  determinations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  improve  the  financ- 
ing of  the  program,  provide  additional  State 
requirements  as  to  benefit  amount,  dura- 
tion. ellglbUity  and  disqualification,  and 
make  other  changes  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  I»ederal-State  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

vwrEaAKs 
The    Committee    on    Finance    considered 
three  major  pieces  of  veterans   legislation. 


In  June  of  this  year,  it  reported  HJl.  14347  to 
Ul>erallze  the  provisions  for  payment  of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  for 
parents  and  children.  The  Committee  added 
two  major  provisions  to  thU  bUI.  the  flrst 
of  which  allows  certain  VA  beneficiaries  to 
receive  1965  social  security  Increases  and  all 
future  Eocial  security  increases  without  af- 
fecting theU-  future  VA  payments.  The 
second  amendment  would  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  a  $5,000  death  gratuity  without  the 
VA  beneficiaries'  waiver  of  right  to  death 
compensaUon  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity benefits. 

The  two  other  important  veterans  bills  are 
S.  3580.  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act.  and  H.R.  17488,  the 
Veterans  Pension  Act  of  1966. 

The  Vietnam  Era  veterans  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  additional  benefits  to  veterans 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
the  Vietnam  era  which  are  comparable  to 
those  benefits  provided  by  Congress  for  war- 
tUne  veterans.  Under  the  bill,  the  Vietnam 
era  is  considered  to  have  begun  on  the  day 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident.  In  light 
of  the  warlike  conditions  presently  existing, 
this  biU  will  afford  appropriate  benefits  to 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  are  today 
subject  to  maximum  risk  of  their  lives 
and  limbs. 

H.R.  17488,  the  Veterans  Pension  Act  of 
1966,  would  provide  an  overall  cost-of-living 
increase  for  pensioners  under  the  so-called 
current  pension  program.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide additional  benefits  for  seriously  disabled 
veterans  and  widows.  Under  the  Commit- 
tee's bill,  over  1.8  miUion  veterans,  widows, 
and  children  would  t)enefit  from  increases 
totaling  »97.9  million.  The  recent  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  for  cost-of-living 
increases  in  social  security  as  well  as  the 
Administration's  approval  of  cost-of-living 
raises  for  the  military  and  civil  service 
makes  this  increase  for  VA  pensioners 
appropriate. 

PRISroENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  riNANCING 

The  Committee.  In  connection  with  its 
consideration  of  H.R.  13103,  the  Foreign  In- 
vestors Tax  Act,  added  a  provision  which 
would  provide  for  reimbursement  of  major 
political  parties  equally  for  expenses  they 
incur  In  flnancUig  a  Presidential  campaign. 
Payments  would  be  made  from  a  fund  made 
up  of  »1  amounts  designated  by  taxpayers 
on  their  tax  returns.  The  amount  avaU- 
able  for  reimbursement  would  be  limited  to 
•1  for  each  vote  cast  for  the  major  party 
candidates  at  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion. Provision  would  also  be  made  for 
relmbtirslng  certain  splinter  parties. 

REVENt'E 

H.R.  136:  Rearranges  the  priority  of  liens 
in  bankruptcy  to  subordinate  Federal  tax 
liens  to  statutory  liens.  Public  Law  89-495 
(7-5-66). 

H JR.  3438:  Provides  for  discharge  In  bank- 
ruptcy of  Federal  taxes  due  more  than  3  years 
except  withholding  taxes  and  income  taxes 
where  no  return  was  filed,  or  wnere  fraud  Is 
involved.     Public  Law  89-496   (7-5-66). 

H.R.  318:  Imposes  manufacturing  excise 
tax  on  tires  and  Innertubes  (usually  10  cents 
per  pounti)  at  Ume  of  deUvery  to  retail- 
owned  store  of  manufacturer.  Public  Law 
89-523  (8-1-66). 

H.R.  327:  Provides  income  tax  exemption 
for  certain  nonprofit  organizations  operated 
to  provide  reserve  funds  for  savings  and  loan 
associaUons,  and  subjects  them  to  unreUted 
business  Income  Ux.  Public  Law  89-352 
(2-2-66). 

H.R.  6319:  Provides  for  treatment  of  the 
recovery  of  losses  arising  from  exproprlaUon. 
intervenUon.  or  confiscaUon  of  properUes  by 
governments  of  foreign  countries,  as  weU  as 
extends  Initial  enrollment  period  in  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  through  May  31,  1966.  and  further 
provides  for  payment  of  supplemental  in- 
surance premiums  by  State*'  public  assist- 
ance programs  for  those  recipients  who  also 
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may  be  receiving  social  security  payments  or 
railroad  retirement  benefits.  Public  Law 
89-384  (4-8-66). 

H  R.  8210:  Provides  for  tax  and  customs 
exempUon  of  the  Euroepan  Space  Research 
Organization  (and  for  tax  exempUon  of  their 
foreign  employees).  PubUc  Law  69-353  (2- 
2   661. 

HR.  8445:  Liberalizes  the  computation  of 
benefits  for  retired  Judges  of  the  Tax  Court 
by  basing  their  pension  on  the  salary  of  the 
'office  ".  rather  Uian  actual  salary  at  time 
of  retirement,  thereby  permitUng  pay  raises 
to  be  passed  on  to  retired  Judges.  Public 
Law  89-354  (2-10-66). 

HR.  10625:  Provides  that  retired  service- 
men are  to  be  taxed  only  on  amount  they 
actually  receive  as  retired  pay.  The  amount 
of  any  reducUon  to  provide  survivor  an- 
nulUes  would  be  excluded.  EsUte  and  gUt 
tax  exclusion  are  also  provided.  PubUc  Law 
89   365  (3-8-66). 

HR  4665:  Provides  that  the  $100,000  and 
the  $400,000  limltaUons  on  the  deductibility 
of  exploration  expenditures  may  be  exceeded 
if  the  taxpayer  irrevocably  elects  to  have 
the  excess  amount  recaptured  (a)  after  the 
mine  reaches  the  producUoo  stage,  (b)  or 
earlier,  if  he  receives  bonus  or  royalty  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  It  or  (c)  when  the 
mine  Is  sold.  Also  allows  foreign  explora- 
tion expenses  to  continue  to  be  deductible 
as  under  existing  law  and  permits  domestic 
exploration  expenses  to  be  deducted  either 
under  present  law  or  under  the  rules  of  this 
bill.     Public  Law  89-570  (9-13-66) . 

H.R.  10185:  Reduces  estate  tax  fraud  pen- 
alty under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  from  50  percent  of  the  Ux  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  deficiency.  Public  Law  88-359 
(3-7-66). 

H.R.  9883:  Provides  that  distribuUons 
made  with  21/^  months  after  cloae  of  year 
may  be  treated  as  made  on  last  day  of  year 
(applies  similar  rule  retroactively  to  1958  but 
makes  the  period  3 1^  months);  permits  pas- 
sive Income  for  the  first  2  years  of  an  elec- 
tive corporation  to  exceed  20  percent  (ap- 
plies after  1962) :  and  denies  pass  through 
privilege  m  the  case  of  capital  gains  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000  realized  by  the  elective  cor- 
poration for  flrst  3  years  (applies  prospec- 
tively).    Public    Law   89-368    (4-14-66). 

H.R.  12752:  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966. 
Principally  provides  for  graduated  with- 
holding ol  Income  tax  from  wages,  requires 
declarations  of  estimated  tax  with  respect 
to  self-employment  Income,  accelerates  cur- 
rent payments  of  estimated  income  tax  by 
corporations,  postpones  certain  excist  tax 
rate  reductions,  as  well  as  allows  duty-free 
treatment  for  gifts  of  Vietnam  servicemen 
and  provides  monthly  social  security  pay- 
ments to  certain  persons  age  72  and  over. 
Public  Law  89-368  (3-16-16). 

HR.8188:  Provides  a  deduction  for  con- 
tributions or  gifts  to  any  noni>roflt  orga- 
nization created  and  operated  exclusively 
during  calendar  years  1»66,  1967,  and  1968  to 
consider  proposals  to  revise  State  Judicial 
systems  and  to  support  or  oppose  them,  with 
remaining  funds  to  be  turned  over  to  State 
governments.     (On  Senate  Calendar.) 

HR  13103:  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act. 
Provides  equitable  tax  treatment  for  foreign 
Investment  in  the  United  States.  Has  num- 
erotis  Committee  and  Floor  amendments. 
Public  Law  89-809   (11-13-66). 

HR.483:  Principally  allows  an  interest  in 
property  which  a  surviving  spotise  receives 
as  a  result  of  a  general  or  porUal  disclaimer 
by  beneficiary  under  a  wlU  to  qualify  for  the 
estate  tax  marital  deduction  under  certain 
conditions.     Public  Law  86-621   (10-4-66). 

H.R.  11256:  C(3mprehensive  revision  and 
modernization  of  the  provisions  of  the  tax 
laws  concerned  with  the  relationship  of  Fed- 
eral tax  liens  to  the  interests  of  other  credi- 
tors would  be  effected.  Public  Law  89-719 
(11-2-66). 

HJt.  6958:  Provides  for  central  filing  of  in- 
come tax  returns  with  automatic  data  proc- 
essing center*.    Public  Law  89-713  (11-3-66). 
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HJl.  17607:  Suspends  the  investmen;  credi'. 
'^«nd  ttoe  allowance  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion In  the  ca«e  of  certain  real  property  Pvib- 
11c  Law  8»-800  (11-8-66) . 

HJl.  11367:  Relates  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  certain  distributions  pursuant 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
(On  Senate  Calendar  \ 

H-R.  11660:  Provides  that  no  interest  w:!! 
be  paid  on  tax  refunds  within  45  days  after 
the  return  U  ftled.  and  the  quick  refund  pro- 
cedure presently  available  to  taxpayers  with 
a  net  operating  Ices  carryback  will  be  ex- 
tended to  taxpayers  with  an  Investment  credit 
carryback.     Public  Law  8»- 721   ( 11-2-66  i. 

HJl.  11783:  Permits  a  dealer  in  property  to 
take  an  lnc<Mne  tax  deduction  for  reasonable 
addltlooB  to  a  reaerve  for  bad  debts  aricin? 
from  his  liability  as  a  guarantor  of  debt  obli- 
gations incurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  doing  business.     ( Public  Law  89  722  ( ! !  - 

a-fl6). 

H.R.  18774:  Permits  accrued  vacation  pay 
to  be  deducted  for  two  more  years  t  until 
January  1,  1969)  regardless  of  whether  li- 
ability to  a  ^)eclfic  person  for  the  p«y  has 
been  established  or  whether  the  amount  of 
liability  to  each  individual  can  be  computed 
with  reaaonable  accuracy.  Public  Law  89- 
60a  ( 10-15-66). 

HJl.  14908:  Establishes  rules  to  facilitate 
the  determination  of  which  parent  is  entitled 
to  the  $600  deduction  for  children  when  the 
parent*  are  divorced  or  separated  (On  Sen- 
ate Calendar.) 

HJi.  7503:  Treats  casualty  loesee  in  a 
majcv  disaster  as  ordinary  gains  and  losses 
where  property  la  destroyed  or  damaged  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster  when  the  losses 
exceed  the  gaina.     (On  Senate  Calendar  < 

HJl.  17271:  Increase*  from  »200  u.  »500  the 
monthly  combat  pay  exclusion  for  cc^mmis- 
Bioned  offloera  serving  In  combat  zones  Pub- 
lic Law  80-739  (11-2-66). 

UCIFHOCAL    TRADE    AND    TARIFf 

S.  Con.  Res.  100 :  Expresses  the  .sense  of 
Congrea  with  respect  to  certain  iigreements 
which  would  necessitate  the  modification  of 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions,  i  Await- 
ing House  concurropce. ) 

H.B.  11029:  Relates  to  the  tariff  treatment 
of  certain  woven  fabrics.  Public  Law  89-405 
(4-19-66). 

HJt.  0668:  Makes  permanent  the  existing 
temporary  suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm 
nuts  and  palm  kernels,  and  the  oils  crushed 
therefrom.    Public  Law  89-388   (4-13-66i. 

HJi.  7723:  I^rovldes  for  temporary  free  im- 
portation of  lumber  from  certain  tropical 
hardwoods.     Public    Law    89-392    (4-14-66). 

HJI.  8436:  Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  duti- 
able status  of  watches,  clocks  and  timing 
apparatus  Imported  duty-free  from  the 
insular  p<)«sesslons  of  the  U.S.  Public  Law 
89-806  (11-10-66). 

..  HJI.  11316:  Insures  tariff  exemption  for 
articles  of  U.S.  manufacture  which  are 
assembled  abroad,  without  regard  to  pre- 
existing intention  to  return  the  article  to 
the  United  States;  also  imposes  duty  on 
almost-finished  button  blanks  and  provides 
duty-free  entry  for  Montessori  school  teach- 
ing aids  as  well  as  certain  other  educational 
instruments.    Public  Law  89-806  ( 11-10-66  i . 

HJH.  4599:  Provides  for  the  free  entry  of 
certain  stained  glass  for  the  Congregation 
Emanuel  of  Denver.  Colorado.  Private  Law 
89-333(4-14-66). 

HA.  5831 :  Provides  for  the  free  entry  of 
certain  stained  glass  and  cement  windows 
for  Otir  Lady  of  the  Angels  Seminary  of  Qlen- 
mont.  New  York.  Private  Law  89-219 
(3-7-66). 

HJI.  8047:  Provides  for  duty-free  entry  of 
parade  uniforms  for  the  use  of  Troubadors 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  the  Elzplorer  Scout 
Post  Numbered  152,  Bridgeport.  Connecticut. 
Private  Law  89-241  (4-18-66). 

HJl.837e:  Makes  permanent  the  existing 
duty-free  treatment  for  certain  corkboard 
Uwulatlon.   Public  Law  89-431  (5-26-66; . 


HR  109&8:  Contiiuies  suf-ppiiMon  of  (iuiy 
on  heptanolc  acid  until  August  8.  1969  Pub- 
lic Law  89-4;r2  15-31-661 

H.R  11653:  Makes  permanent  the  existing 
su.'jpension  of  duty  on  certain  natural  graph- 
ite    Public  Law  89-433  (5   31   66 1 

HR  12262:  Continues  until  the  close  of 
June  30.  1969.  the  e.xistinp  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  copytne  shoe  lathe;-  Public 
Law  89-437  (5-31    661 

HR  12328:  Continues  su.spen.sion  of  duty 
on  certain  extracts  suitable  for  tani.inu'  until 
September  30.  1969  Public  l.iw  8a  57:^ 
(9-13-661 . 

HR.  12461:  Continues  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle  until  September  5,  1969. 
Public  Law  89-575  ( 9- 13-66  i. 

HR.  12463:  Extends  until  June  30,  1969, 
the  suspension  of  dtity  on  crude  chicorv  and 
the  reduction  in  ground  chicory.  Public  Law 
89-439  I  5-3 1  -66 1  . 

H  R  12657 :  Continues  the  .■.u.spen.sion  of 
duty  on  certain  alumina  and  bauxite  until 
July  15.  1968.     Ptiblic  Law  fi<)  440   i  .t  31    66 1 , 

HR  12864:  Makes  perni.iiiei.t  the  existing 
duty-free  treatment  of  persor..^!  and  hou.se- 
hold  effects  brought  into  the  Unitetl  States 
under  Government  orders  Public  L.*» 
89-436  (5-31-66). 

H  R,  12997:  Extends  until  July  l.i  1968  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  elcotrotles  imported 
for  use  in  pr(Xluclng  aluminum.  Public  Law 
89  434  (5-31-66). 

H.R.  12676:  Provides  temp<irary  suspension 
of  duty  on  copper  from  February  6  1966 
until  June  30,  1968  Public  Law  89  468 
(6-23-66), 

H.J.  Res.  688:  Beirut  Agreement  Imple- 
ments the  Agreement  for  Paciiitating  the  In- 
ternational Circulation  of  Visual  and  Audi- 
tory Materials  of  an  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Character  Public  Law  89-634 
(  10-8-66). 

H.R.  8664:  Florence  .Agreement  Imple- 
ments the  Agreement  on  Importation  of 
Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Mate- 
rials.    Public  Law  89-651    (10  1+-6«i 

S.  Res.  149:  Requests  the  Pre.':,ident  to 
cause  a  study  of  Imports  of  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  (Staff  of  the  committee  has 
been  instructed  to  conduct  a  study  of  im- 
port«  of  steel  milll  products  into  the  United 
States,  thus,  in  effect  disposing  of  this 
resolution  ) 

VETERANS 

S  3580:  Provides  for  service  beLMnning  Au- 
gust 5.  1964.  and  ending  on  date  determined 
by  Presidential  proclamation:  (1)  burial 
allowance  of  $250;  (2)  wartime  rates  for  com- 
pensation of  service-connected  disiibilities; 
(3)  pensions  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
abiliUes;  (4)  service-connected  presumption 
for  psychotic  conditions  developing  2  years 
after  discharge:  and  (5)  free  prescribed  med- 
icine to  veterans  requiring  constant  medical 
attention,     (Awaiting  House  action  ) 

HR,  11006:  Provides  »250  statutx>ry  burial 
allowances  to  all  veterans  who  die  from 
service-connected  disabilities  Public  Law 
89-360    (3-7-66). 

H.R.  11007:  Allows  Deputy  Atinunisirator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  a-s^ume  Administra- 
tor's duties  in  his  absence  or  disability  or  if 
office  is  vacated;  also  provides  for  redele- 
gatlon  of  Administrator's  delegated  author- 
ity.    Public  Law  89  361    ( 3-7  66 ) 

HR  11747:  Allows  Immediate  reduction  of 
veteran's  compensation,  pension,  and  aid 
and  attendance  allowance  only  if  readmls- 
sion  to  hospital  or  other  institution  occurs 
within  6  months  of  prior  confinement,  where 
veteran  left  hospital  without  medical  certi- 
fication.  ^Public  Law  89-362    (3-7  66), 

H,R,  3177:  Allows  compensation  payment 
to  widow  with  8  or  more  children  m  the  same 
benefit  amount  a£  a  widow  In  .simll.^r  cir- 
cumstances would  receive  under  the  pension 
program.     Public  Law  89-466   (6  22  66), 

H.R  9961 :  Provides  that  where  a  veteran 
receiving  pension  under  Chapter  15.  Title 
38,  XS&.  Code,  disappears,  the  Administrator 


may  pay  the  pension  otherwise  pava'Die  io 
his  wife  and  children.  Public  Law  89-467 
(6  22-66), 

HJI,  14347:  Providee  4-percent  coet-uf-liv- 
lug  increase  In  dependency  and  Indemnitv 
compensation  for  parents  and  children; 
liberalizes  Income  limitation;  pr<Hect.s 
monthly  rate  of  sole  remarried  pajent.s  al- 
lows dependent  parents  to  exclude  VA  pen- 
sion payments  from  annual  Income;  exteiuls 
year-end  adjustment  in  benefits  due  to  in- 
creased retirement  Income  to  pen.sion  pro- 
gram: permits  widows,  children  and  parents 
of  certain  deceased  servicemen  to  rtieivc 
$5.(X)0  death  gratuity  jjayment  without  re- 
duction for  prior  compensation  payments 
and  with  elimination  of  required  waiver  .>f 
future  benefits.  Public  Law  89-730  i  1 1  2- 
66). 

H,R,5852:  Provides  that  widows  ol  vci - 
erans  dying  from  service-connected  dis.ibili:y 
will  receive  compensation  based  on  highest 
rank  In  which  deceased  served  for  at  lea.si 
6  months.     Public  Law  89-622  ( 10-4  66  i 

H  R.  16557:  Provides  for  refunds  of  cerrain 
amounts  erroneously  deducted  for  national 
service  life  Insurance  premiums  from  p.iv 
of  former  members  of  the  organized  military 
forces  of  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines,  and  provides  that 
certain  payments  under  Title  38  shall  be 
made  at  the  rate  In  Philippine  pesoe  at  is 
equivalent  to  50  cents  for  each  dollar  au- 
thorized.   Public  Law  89-641  (10^11-66), 

H.R.  17488:  Increases  the  rates  of  pencil  .n 
payable  to  certain  veterans  and  their  wid- 
ows.   (On  Senate  Calendar.) 

PUBLIC    DEBT 

H.R,  15202:  Provides  for  the  perii^  bt^ri li- 
ning on  July  1.  1966,  and  ending  on  June  :i0, 
1967,  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public  tii  bt 
limit.     Public  Law  89-472    (6-24r-66t. 

RENEGOTIATION 

H.R.  13431:  Extends  the  Renegotiation  Act 
Of  1951  from  June  30.  1966.  to  June  ;iO.  ;9fi8. 
Public   Law   89-480    (7-11-66). 

UNEMPLOYIVIENT    COMPENSATION 

HR.  15119:  Extends  and  improves  tlic  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, principally  by  extending  coverage  to 
about  2.3  million  workers  and  providing  Feu- 
erally-flnanced  extended  benefits  during  pe- 
riod of  recession  or  high  unemployment. 
Assures  judicial  review  of  administrative  de- 
terminations and  adds  Federal  standards  gov- 
erning benefit  amounts,  levels  and  disquali- 
fication of  workers  for  benefits.  (Awaiting 
action  of  Conferees.) 

HEARINGS    ONLY 

S.  1575.  Establishes  under  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Federal 
Insurance  program  for  private  pension  plans 
to  Insure  beneficiaries  against  loss  of  bene- 
fits.    (Hearing  held  8-15-66.) 

S,J.  Res.  115;  Requires  that  reports  on  im- 
ports Into  the  United  States  include  the 
landed  value  of  articles  Imported  i  Hear- 
ings held  8-31-66  and  9-1-66.) 

S.  3522.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  report  to  the  Congress  each  year  cer- 
tain Information  relating  to  the  Import  and 
export  of  agricultural  commodities,  iHe.ir- 
ings  held  8-31-66  and  9-1-66.) 

S.  3496.  Authorizes  appropriation  of  funds 
from  the  Treasury  to  help  defray  tlie  cocis 
of  Presidential  campaigns.  (Hearings  held 
8-18-66  and  8-19-66.) 

S.  2006.  Allows  a  deduction  or  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  to  National  ,tnd 
State  political  committees.  (Hearings  held 
8-18-66  and  8-19-66.) 

S.  2965.  Allows  an  Income  tax  credit  or  de- 
duction for  certain  political  contributions 
made  by  individuals.  (Hearings  held  8-18- 
66  and  8-19-66.) 

S.  3014:  Allows  an  Income  tax  credit  for 
contributions  made  by  individuals  to  the 
National  and  State  committees  of  political 
parties.  (Hearings  held  8-18-66  and  8  19- 
66.) 
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LouMville:   Tbe  Necessities   of  Culture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

or   KKNTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  an 
exc5ellent  cultural  report  on  the  city  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  that  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1964.  edition  of  Show  magazine: 
Louisville:  Thb  Necessities  or  Crn-xtniK 

(By  Charles  Tressllian) 
Fortunately   for   Louisville,    it   has   never 
been  a  one-crop,  one-party,  one-race  town — 
nor  even  a  one-product   town,   despite  the 
Justified  pride  of  those  who  maintain  that 
Louisville  Is  to  the  Republic's  native  Bourbon 
what  Mecca  is  to  Islam.    Nor,  strictly  speak- 
ing, has  Louisville  ever  been  a  Southern  town 
geographically    or    by    overwhelming    senti- 
ment.    Norman  Isaacs,   executive  editor   of 
the   Louisville    Courier -Journal,   calls   it   "a 
Midwestern  metropolU  with  Southern  expo- 
stire."      Sometimes    the    Southern    exposure 
Is   particularly    obvious,    as    when    recently. 
In  rush  hour,  a  laundry  truck  stopped  dead 
In  the  middle  of  a  downtown  block  to  accom- 
modate a  flock  of  lady  jaywalkers,  the  driver 
bowing  and  pulling  his  forelock  the  while. 
Mostly  it  is  Southern   in  its   manners  and 
monuments,  but  decidedly  Midwestern  in  its 
pace  and  ambitions.     A  Republican  mayor, 
William  O.  Cowger,  and  his  Republican  Board 
at  Aldermen  provide  a  new  but  popular  city 
administration.     For   the   Democrats,   all   is 
not  lost,  however,  since  a  Democratic  comp- 
troller.  Just  re-elected  for  another  six-year 
term,  keeps  his  eye  on  Republican  spending. 
Louisville  haa  always  tolerated  both  senti- 
ment and  pragmatism,  and  so  has  Kentucky. 
Just  before  the  Civil  War,  when  Louisville 
had  t>ecome  a  booming  river  town,  rich  in 
tobacco  and  pork,  the  Commonwealth  had  a 
pro-Southern  governor  and  a  Union  legisla- 
ture.    As  states  withdrew  from  the  Union, 
Kentucky  sent  30,0(X)  men  to  the  armies  of 
the  Confederacy,  but  106,000  white  and  22,000 
Negro  troops  to  the  Union.     It  was  for  the 
Union  but,  as  a  slave  state,  violently  against 
abolition. 

By  1862,  Confederate  armies  had  pene- 
trated much  of  the  state,  causing  the  legit- 
imate Unionist  legislature  to  flee  the  capital 
at  Frankfort.  They  repaired  to  Louisville 
which  waa  in  Union  bands,  to  conduct  their 
business  from  the  courthouse. 

During  the  war,  Louisville  conducted  itself 
•a  if  in  a  state  of  siege.  It  was  threatened 
with  bombardment  from  advancing  South- 
em  troops,  there  were  days  of  flight  and 
panic,  and  in  the  course  of  events  most 
Loulsvllliana  came  to  be  comforted  by  the 
presence  of  Union  troops.  But  as  the  for- 
tunes of  the  South  fell  and  the  threat  to 
tlielr  city  ebbed  and  withdrew  altogether, 
sentiment  came  once  more  to  dominance.  A« 
one  historian  notes,  it  was  only  then,  once 
the  caiLse  was  loet,  that  Louisville  adopted 
the  Confederacy  In  Its  heart  and  came  to 
tlilnk  of  Itself  as  a  Southern  city. 

In  the  peace,  Louisville  prospered,  and  Ita 
citizens  began  to  specialize  In  gracious  living. 
A  wide  area  to  the  south  of  the  city  waa 
developed  aa  a  desirable  site  for  elegant 
homes,  and  the  plain  brick  archltecttire  of 
the  antebellum  period  gave  way  to  the  bi- 
zarre flamboyance  of  Victorian  Ootliic.  Lou- 
isville always  put  a  premium  on  s]>ace,  how- 
ever, and  the  row  house  vraa  never  popular. 
Bach  newly  wealthy  citizen  wanted  his  own 
plot  for  hia  own  palace,  and  it  was  a  period 
when  expense  waa  no  object.  The  growth 
of  a  new  local  entertainment  indicates  the 
taate  of  the  time.    From  August  to  October 


1886,  the  populace  flocked  to  the  new  Fire- 
works Amphitheater,  where  10,000  could  be 
seated  for  performances  of  "The  Laat  Days  of 
Pompeii,"  a  spectacular  by  "the  great  London 
pyrotechnist,  Mr.  Jamee  Paine."  It  waa  a 
sensaUon.  In  subsequent  sunamers,  the  of- 
ferings included  "The  Burning  of  Moscow" 
and  "The  Siege  of  Sebastopol."  But  the  Fire- 
work* Amphitheater  was  not  the  only  Louis- 
ville theatrical  attraction.  Macauley's 
Theater,  built  Just  after  the  war,  brought 
most  of  the  luminaries  of  the  theater  to 
LoulsvUle  In  the  late  19th  Century.  And 
the  gin  mills  and  bawdy  houses  along  Green 
Street  catered  to  lower  tastes  until  civic  vir- 
tue asserted  Iteelf ;  the  Joints  were  shuttered 
and  the  street  re-named  Liberty.  In  1881,  the 
Pendennls  Club  came  into  being  to  provide 
a  gathering  place  for  the  more  elegant  gentle- 
men of  the  community  That  its  name,  motto 
and  crest  were  taken  from  Thackeray's  novel 
indicates  at  least  that  the  elegant  gentlemen 
were  reading  Thackeray. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  Louisville 
seemed  to  fall  on  lean  years.  In  a  general 
retreat  from  the  20th  Century.  Loulavllle 
became  preoccupied  with  the  sentimental 
Southern  side  of  Its  past.  It  was  then  that 
segregation  of  parks  and  schools  came.  Anally, 
into  being.  By  World  War  I  the  elegant 
Southern  part  of  town  was  declining  to  seedl- 
neas  and  bUght,  leadership  faltered,  the  arta 
had  Uttle  outlet.  In  1926,  the  Brown  Theater, 
a  new  legitimate  houae.  was  built.  But  the 
talkies  came,  and  theater,  in  Louisville,  went. 
Not  until  1936  waa  there  a  glimmer  of  new 
Interest  In  LouUvlUe's  cultural  life.  Some 
local  businessmen,  annoyed  that  the  only 
music  the  city  had  was  a  thrice-yearly  visit 
from  the  Cincinnati  Sj-mphony  Orchestra, 
decided  to  work  for  an  orchestra  of  their 
own.  They  approached  Dann  C.  Cyck.  a 
local  merchant,  and  asked  him  to  head  their 
efl'orts. 

As  the  LoulsvUle  Philharmonic  Society. 
Byck  and  his  comnrUttee  formed  their  Or- 
chestra and  brought  Robert  Whitney  from 
Chicago  to  conduct.  The  Orchestra  played 
ita  flirBt  season  in  1937.  But  despite  the 
support  of  many  citizens,  the  Society  never 
rose  safely  from  financial  insecurity. 

Eleven  years  and  one  war  later,  Charles 
P.  Parnslet  waa  elected  by  the  board  of 
aldermen  to  fill   the  unfinished   term  of   a 
mayor    who    died    in    office.     The    booming 
renaissance  in  Louisville's  arts  and  civic  in- 
terest dates  from  that  day.    Fabnslkt  once 
described  himself  as  "a  student  of  (Confucian 
philosophy,  the  18th  Century  French  physio- 
crats and  Thomas  Jefferson,"    True  to  this 
inspiration,    he    proved    to    be    a    thorough 
pra^^matist  about  the  arts.     He  waa  single- 
minded   in   hla   dedication  to  their  promo- 
tion In  Louisville,  aa  much  few  the  advan- 
tages he  felt  they  wotUd  bring  to  hla  city 
as  for  any  pleasure  he  took  from  them  per- 
sonally.    Wilson  Wyatt.  an  earlier  predeces- 
sor   in    the    mayor's    ofBce     (later    Federal 
Housing  Administrator  under  Truman ) ,  had 
founded    the    Louisville    Area   Development 
Association,  which  subsequently  consolidated 
with  other  civic  groups  aa  the  new  Chamber 
of  Commerce.     The  Association  had  accom- 
plished the  hard-core  job  of  raising  money 
for  school  and  highway  construction,  play- 
grounds and  sewers.    Parnsley  hired  a  pro- 
fessional consultant  to  handle  the  business 
of  his  administration  and  gave  himself  full 
time  to  the  vigorous  enrichment  of  Louis- 
ville's cultural  life.     When  he  could  save  a 
dollar  on  roads  and  sewers.   It  went  to  the 
library    or    some     other     Institution.      The 
library  profited  by  $50,000   in  a  toll   bridge 
surplus,  for  example.    It  buUt  an  audiovisual 
department   which.   In   addition   to   a   huge 
library  of  1,000  films  and  more  than  20.000 
records  and  tapes,  operates  two  FM  stations, 
one   of   which   broadcasts   music   while   the 
other  offers  lectures,  seminars,  plays,  etc. 

It  was  Faknslet  who  came  to  the  Orchestra 
with  the  suggestion  that,  rather  than  com- 
pete with  the  orchestras  of  larger,  wealthier 
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cities.  LoulsvUle  should  reduce  Its  site  to 
the  classical  50  pieces,  concentrate  on  works 
of  the  nth  and  18th  Centuries  and  try  to 
commission  contemporary  works  written  to 
their  specifications.  It  provided  a  "gim- 
mick," as  some  now  call  it,  with  which  mem- 
bers of  the  board  then  approached  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  for  support.  In 
1953,  the  Foundation  responded  with  »400.- 
000  and  later  gave  an  additional  $100,000, 
That  half  a  mUllon  dollars  waa  the  first 
major  appropriation  the  PoundaUon  had 
made  for  the  purpose  of  conamlssloning  new 
comp>osltlons. 

Though  the  Orchestra  ceased  commission- 
ing works  in  1960,  it  continues  to  play  and 
record  them  on  lu  own  label,  "First  Edition 
Records."  Richard  Wangertn,  manager  of 
the  Orchestra  and  deeply  Involved  In  Louis- 
ville's record  business  as  a  result,  notes  that 
"we  have  more  records  available  than  any 
orchestra  in  the  country  excepting  the  big 
three,  and  we  are  the  only  orchestra  in  the 
record  business  for  ourselves."  Over  the  past 
12  years  they  have  made  80  recordings.  In- 
cluding Arthur  Berger's  "Polyphony  for  Or- 
chestra." Benjamin  Lees's  Symphony  No.  2 
and  Elliot  Carter's  Symphony  No.  1, 

This  season  the  LoiUsviUe  Orchestra,  whose 
operating   Society   stlU    has   the    record    for 
commissioning    more    contemporary    works 
than  any  person  or  group  in  the  world,  will 
play  54  concerts  In  and  out  of  town.     This 
schedule  will  include  a  regular  subscription 
series  In  LoulsvUle  and  several  concerts  in 
rural  areas  of  Kentucky.    Most  Importantly, 
it    wiU    conUnue    its    special    programs    for 
children.    Its  "Introduction  to  Music"  series 
wUl  take  string,  baas  and  woodwind  groups 
to    LouisvlUe    branch    libraries    for    weekly 
educational  sessions  with  schoolchildren  up 
to  third   grade  level.     The  "Making  Music" 
series.  Intended  for  grades  four  to  six,  con- 
sists of  four  orchestra  concerts  in  giant  Free- 
dom HaU  on  the  fairgrounds.    Ten  thousand 
children  attended  each  of  these.     A  Junior 
high  school  series  of  four  concerts  is  played 
at    downtown    Memorial    Auditorium.      For 
senior  high  school   and  college  studenu,   a 
special  price  U  offered  for  the  regular  mati- 
nee   series — eight    concerts    for    W.      When 
asked  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  the  Orchestra  and  other  cultural  in- 
stitutions in  LoulsvUle.   one  citizen   put  it 
simply.     "They  go  to  the  children."  he  said. 
But  Farnsley's  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  Louisville,  by  far.  was  his  organza- 
tlon  of  the  LoulsvUle  Fund,  a  yearly  cam- 
paign  to  raise  money  for  the  several   locpl 
agencies  of  the  arts.    In  1948.  its  first  year. 
the  Fund  raised  978,000  from  800  contribu- 
tors.    In  1963.  it  raised  $164,000,  more  than 
Its    original    goal,    from    7,0(X)   contributors 
With  this  money  It  was  able  to  provide  the 
LoulsvUle  Orchestra  with  $76,000.  Just  short 
of  30  percent  of  its  budget.    It  gave  the  Ken- 
tucky Opera  Association    (which  gives  four 
productions  a  year)   $19,750,  more  than  half 
Its  budget.     The  Art  Center  Association    la 
gallery  and  art  classes)  received  27  percent  cf 
Its  needs,  the  Junior  Art  Gallery  76  percent, 
the   Loulsvllle-Jellerson   County  Youth    Or- 
chestra more  than  30  percent.     The  Dance 
CouncU  received  more  than  half  its  budget 
and  the  Children's  Theater  and  the  Choral 
Union    about    30    percent    each.      This    has 
meant,  for  each  of  these  institutions,  a  sens? 
of  financial  security   none  would  otherwise 
have   known    and    the   lifeline   of   existence 
for  many  of  them.     But  there  is  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  city.    Mrs.  Dann  C.  Byck,  who 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  parents  of  the  Or- 
chestra, says,  "I've  always  felt  the  Orchestra 
could  go  out  on  Its  own  and  raise  the  money 
It   now   gets   from    the   Fund,   but   the   Im- 
portant thing  is  that  it  gives  us  a  community 
of  comomn  interest  in  the  arts."    The  Fund, 
more  than  old  school  tie  and  the  common 
ground  of  Southern  ancestry,  has  brought  the 
btisiness  leaders  together  to  work  la  concert 
for    the    many    things    they    feel    Ix)uisvllle 
needs.     It   has   created   an   atmosphere   of 
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unity  and  calm  which  Is  rare  to  the  arts 
anywhere  and  welcome  wherever  It  can  be 
bivnfht  abont.  And  it  has  provided  a  source 
•f  excitement  and  enthusiasm  for  the  whole 
elty,  most  significantly  for  younger  Louts- 
Tllllans  who  go  oS  to  college,  acquire  fancy 
tastes  and  find  they  can  be  Indulged  as 
leadUy  In  the  old  home  town  as  anywhere. 

Charles  Farnsley.  now  out  of  politics  and 
r-tumed  to  his  Taw  practice,  but  still  man- 
(.ging  to  keep  a  hand  In  the  cltys  future. 
credits  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  and  their  owner  and  pub- 
lisher, Barry  Bingham,  for  the  success  of  his 
and  other  projects  in  the  arts.  For  all  its 
fUverslty  In  other  areas,  Louisville  is  a  one- 
owner  town  in  the  newspaper  department. 
^or  some  cities,  a  situation  of  that  kind  can 
l»e  a  disaster.  For  Louisville,  It  has  meant 
leadership  and  encouragement  in  all  the 
worthy  efforts  Its  citizens  have  made  from 
»  distinguished  newspaper  with  Southern 
roots  and  liberal  attitudes. 

Promising  things  are  happ>ening  in  the 
•xta  all  over  town.  When  television  station 
WAVE  Inaugurated  Its  new  studios,  George 
W.  Norton  m.  Its  owner  and,  like  Bingham, 
•cion  of  an  Old  Family,  did  something  a 
Uttle  different  to  celebrate.  He  commls- 
•tttDMi  a  new  opera,  "Beatrice"  by  Lee  Holby, 
to  be  written,  and  Morltz  Bombard,  director 
of  the  Kentucky  Opera  Association,  pro- 
duced it  for  television.  When  a  group  of 
businessmen  despaired  of  attracting  plays 
imd  recltallsts  to  Louisville  because  of  the 
wretched  acoustics  of  Memorial  Hall,  an 
antique  Greek  Revival  pile,  they  went  out 
to  do  something  about  it.  The  old  Brown 
Tb««ter  was  leased  for  $20,000  a  year  from 
Its  owner,  refurbished  with  contrllrutlons  of 
•36.000  each  from  the  city  and  the  Louis- 
ville Foundation  and  reopened  as  the  legiti- 
mate playhouse  it  was  originally  Intended  to 
toe.  It  now  seats  1.453  and  routinely  turns 
away  patrons  for  a  nonstop  season  of  music 
and  plays.  This  winter  and  spring,  all  the 
local  performing  groups  will  use  the  Brown : 
the  Choral  TJnlon  recently  did  a  program 
with  William  Warfleld:  the  Orchestra  will 
use  Its  facilities  regularly;  the  Kentucky 
Opera  Association  will  have  produced  "The 
Abduction  From  the  Seraglio."  "Gianni 
Schlcchl"  and  "Blgoletto.-  The  Civic  Ballet 
will  have  danced  there  at  least  twice.  It  will 
have  housed  touring  companies  in  ballet  and 
road  show  productions  of  "A  Man  tor  All 
Seasons,"  "Mary,  Mary,"  "Camelot."  "Stop 
the  World — I  Want  to  Get  Off,"  "Beyond 
the  Fringe.-  "Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf?".  "Never  Too  Late,"  "How  to  Succeed 
in  Business  Without  Really  Ttylng"  and  "A 
Fanny  Thing  Happ>ened  on  the  Way  to  the 
Forum."  A  local  businessman  recently  com- 
mented, "My  wife  and  I  used  to  go  to  New 
York  twice  a  year  to  see  plays.  Now  we  hate 
to  leave  town  for  fear  we'll  miss  something." 

Despite  this  comparatively  rich  theatrical 
diet,  this  year  a  group  of  Loulsviilians  have 
decided  to  set  up  a  resident  theater.  "With 
the  presence  of  a  professional  orchestra, 
opera  oompany  and  representation  in  the 
other  performing  exta.  we  need  a  permanent 
profeeelonal  realdent  theater  to  round  out 
the  needs  of  the  community,"  said  Richard 
Block,  a  local  man  who  after  off-Broadway 
experience  came  home  to  launch  the  thea- 
ter— one  of  15  such  in  the  U.S.A. 

There  has  been  recent  activity  In  another 
area  of  the  arta.  The  J.  B.  Speed  Art  Mu- 
seum, built  and  permanently  endowed  by 
Mrs.  HatUe  Bishop  Speed  In  1923  to  bcMior 
lier  late  husband,  James  Breckinridge  Speed, 
Iiaa  been  for  most  of  Its  life  a  worthy  but 
dusty  Institution.  Mrs.  Speed  built  herself 
a  house  nearby  and  did  most  of  her  enter- 
taining In  the  museum.  An  additional  en- 
dowment and  money  for  a  new  wing  <uun« 
troox  Dr.  Preston  Pope  Satterwhite,  who  also 
left  his  extensive.  If  uneven,  art  collection  to 
the  Speed.  Mrs.  Speed's  taste  had  run  to 
Kentitcky  portraits  and  glass  knick-knack- 
ery; Dr.  Satterwhlte's,  to  antique  furniture 
and  eccleelastlcal  artifacts.    And  there  tbey 


all  sat  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  more  or 
less  on  view,  with  nothing  happening.  In 
1963.  Addison  Franklin  Page,  formerly  cura- 
tor of  contemporary  art  at  the  Detroit  In- 
stitute of  Arts,  became  the  new  director  of  the 
Speed.  And  then,  as  one  citizen  put  it.  "fire- 
crackers started  going  off  In  that  old  tomb, 
and  he  turned  a  mausoleum  into  a  real 
museum  '  Membership  at  the  Speed  has 
picked  up  from  500  to  800  in  one  year,  with- 
out a  single  drive  or  appeal.  There  Is  a 
new  group  of  young  collectors  interested  In 
contemporary  painting,  at  work  under  the 
aegis  of  the  museum.  There  is  a  pilot  pro- 
gram for  schoolchildren,  now.  conducted  by 
two  staff  members  and  eight  volurtteer 
guides,  who  go  to  the  schools  to  prepare 
classes  and  then  bring  them  to  the  museum. 
Page  has  Introduced  a  real  Innovation  at  the 
Speed  by  bringing  in  special  shows  The  like 
had  never  been  seen  in  Louisville  before.  In 
November,  it  was  a  retrospective  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  the  English  sculp  tor.  Reg  But- 
ler, and.  for  many  Loulsviilians.  it  was  an 
eye-popper.  The  frankly  erotic  character  of 
some  of  the  sculpture,  and  the  great  good 
humor  of  the  whole,  sent  one  little  lady  Into 
happy  hysterics.  "I  never  laughed  so  hard 
in  all  my  days."  she  ga.^ped.  "Isn't  that 
stupid?  " 

"When  I  cume,"  P;uge  s.\ys,  "I  thought 
I  would  Just  exploit  my  Ignorance  and  do 
what  I  thought  should  be  done  until  some- 
body said  halt.  But  so  fax  I  have  had  noth- 
ing but  encouragement  from  the  board." 
At  the  moment.  Page  is  In  the  market  for 
a  reasonably  priced  Titian  or  Rembrandt. 
"We  ought  to  have  one."  he  said,  "and  we 
will  probably  need  a  fund  for  It.  I  think 
we  will  go  to  business  people  for  It.  Rem- 
brandt Is  good  for  business." 

Tills  is  the  essence  of  Louisville's  direction 
in  the  .irt£  The  pervading  civic  thought  on 
culture  Ls  that  it  brings  new  lUe  and  new 
busine.S6  to  the  community,  and  that  is  the 
first  reason  for  Its  broiid  sui>port.  It  Is 
thoroughly  practical,  thorotighly  business- 
like and  overwhelmingly  beneflciul  to  the 
city.  As  one  leading  citizens  puts  it.  "This 
city  has  a  rich  past.  We  had  our  doldrums, 
but  we  have  come  aUve  again  Kentucky 
Ls  a  poor  place  for  the  arte  and  can  ill  afford 
the  luxuries,  not  to  mention  the  necessities, 
of  cultural  life.  But  we  have  them  any- 
way." 

Another  force  for  t^ood  In  the  life  of  the 
ajts  Ls  the  active  participation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  LouLsvlUe.  which  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  municipal  college  in  the  country. 

The  university  has  provided  the  essential 
magnet  in  brmgLn^  creative  people  to  Louis- 
ville and.  as  such,  has  become  the  center  of 
the  creative  community.  Few  of  the  city's 
culturs^  institutions  are  fliiancially  able  to 
offer  attractive  salaries  for  full-time  people. 
Since  1937,  when  Robert  Whitney  was 
brought  to  conduct  the  Orchestra  and  to 
Join  the  U.L.  faculty,  the  wearing  of  two 
and  three  hats  has  been  the  rule  for  people 
in  the  arts.  Bombard  of  the  Opera  Is  also 
on  the  faculty.  Many  musicians  m  the  Or- 
chestra have  full-time  Jobs  In  the  university 
or  in  the  public  schools.  Richard  Wangerin, 
the  Orchestra  manager  and  now  executive 
secretary  of  the  Fund,  c.une  originally  to 
work  in  the  university  as  well 

The  Belknap  campus  where  the  university 
is  now  located  was  acquired  in  1925.  Until 
that  time  Its  colleges  had  been  scattered 
through  the  city  in  thLs  and  that  decaying 
mansion.  The  site  finally  chceen  for  a  per- 
manent home  had  once  been  occupied  by 
the  Louisville  House  of  Refuge  and  a  suc- 
cession of  children's  asylums.  It  Ilea  well 
south  of  the  city  center,  separated  from  it  by 
the  section  of  once  elegant  homes  Louisville's 
new-rich  erected  In  the  late  19th  Century. 
At  the  moment,  the  city  and  university  axe 
engaged  in  an  ambitious  project  to  reclaim 
the  entire  area.  Certain  portions  adjoin- 
ing the  campus  have  been  designated  for  fu- 
ture university  growth,  and  the  Joint  hope 
is  that  the  whole  neighborhood  of  magnifi- 


cent old  houses,  a  rich  collection  of  19th 
Century  opulence  and  architectural  spec- 
tacle, can  be  reclaimed. 

The  university's  medical  and  dental 
schools,  located  near  the  city  center,  are  now 
engaged  with  city  planners  in  bringing  co- 
herence to  a  whole  complex  of  hospitals 
which  cluster  in  the  area.  And  while  these 
ambitious  schemes  go  forward,  the  tiniver- 
sity  continues  to  make  its  traditional  con- 
tribution to  the  Intellectual  life  of  the  com- 
munity, esiieciaJly  by  means  of  its  vigorous 
program  In  adult  education. 

Benefits  to  city  and  unlver^ty  have  been 
mutual  and  have  promoted  a  passionate  love 
affair  between  the  two.  Dr.  Philip  Davidson, 
president  of  the  university,  lauds  this  happy 
state  of  affairs  above  all  other  advantages 
which  have  accrued  to  the  university  in  his 
tentire.  He  says  of  the  relationship,  with 
advance  apologies  for  the  inelegance  of  sim- 
ple country  language,  that  "the  university 
has  locked  itself  Into  this  town  like  cotton- 
wood  roots  in  a  sewer." 

All  education  Is  not  purveyed  in  class- 
rooms, some  of  It  is  unconscious.  In  the 
rotunda  of  the  tinlverslt3r'8  administration 
building  stands  a  f althftil  copy  of  Michelan- 
gelo's "David."  Dr.  Davidson  recalls  once 
entering  the  rotunda  bb  a  farm  couple  came 
In  the  front  entrance  and  stood  astonished 
before  the  nude  marble  youth.  "The  hus- 
band turned  to  his  wife,"  Dr.  Davidson  re- 
ports, "and  he  said,  'You  see.  Momma. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  so?'  " 

Nlrvajia  has  not  yet  come  to  Louisville,  but 
enlightened  leadership  hae,  and  within  a  few 
years  the  city  has  changed  Its  complexion. 
Dr.  Davidson,  a  gradtiate  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  Is  the  man  who  completely 
integrated  the  University  of  Louisville  before 
the  Supreme  Court  acted.  Barry  Bingham, 
whose  grandfather's  Confederate  battle  flag 
is  enshrined  In  his  office,  turned  his  papers  to 
the  support  of  school  integration,  parks 
Integration,  and  every  other  step  to  pro- 
mote the  extension  of  civil  rights  to  every 
citizen  of  Kentucky.  Charles  P.  Farnsley, 
a  commander  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  led  the  way  in  the  arts  and 
In  civil  rights.  It  Is  still  not  possible  for  a 
citizen  to  live  a  normal  life  in  Louisville 
If  he  is  black.  But,  says  Farnsley,  "It  Ls  more 
possible  here  than  anywhere  else.  Louisville 
Is  less  segregated  than  most  cities  In  the 
North."  Farniley's  answer,  then  as  now.  was 
to  integrate  from  the  top.  "When  we 
started,"  he  said,  "we  started  with  the  main 
branch  of  the  library  first,  not  the  outlying 
branches.  When  I  was  mayor,  I  had  an  as- 
sociate who  was  always  quoting  that  song 
from  "South  Pacific,"  where  It  says  you  have 
to  be  carefully  tatight.  That's  right.  After 
all,  the  children  aren't  mad  at  each  other." 

In  LoulsvUle,  leadership  In  one  area  has 
meant  leadership  in  all.  When  Mrs.  Byck 
was  president  of  the  Orchestra  board,  she 
made  a  private  decision.  "I  Just  said  there 
would  be  no  segregation  of  the  Orchestra 
audience,  and  there  was  no  segregation  of  the 
Orchestra  audience."  That  Ls  how  things 
get  done  on  every  front  in  Louisville. 


Legal  Issoes  of  Vietnam  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  by  representatives  of  the 
Lawyers  Committee  on  American  policy 
Towards  'Vietnam.  It  Is  self-explana- 
tory, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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It  be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  statement  summarizing  the  commit- 
tee's disagreement  with  the  legal  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's legal  adviser  on  our  position  In 
Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    statement    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Lawtess  CoMMirrEE  ON  American 
POLiCT  Towards  Vietnam, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  October  11,  1966. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  I>resident:  On  January  25,  1968, 
our  Committee  submitted  to  you  a  Memoran- 
dum of  Law.  prepared  In  consultation  with 
leading  authorities  in  the  fields  of  interna- 
tional law  and  constitutional  law.  which 
analyzed  the  legal  issues  presented  In  the 
Memorandum  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
State  In  March  1965  captioned  "Legal  Basis 
for  U.S.  Actions  Against  North  Viet  Nam." 

For  the  reasons  documented  In  our 
Memorandum,  our  Committee  had  reached 
the  regrettable  but  inescapable  conclusion 
that  the  actions  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  contravened  the  essential  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  which  we 
are  bound  by  treaty;  violated  the  Geneva 
Accords,  which  we  pledged  to  observe;  were 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Southeast  Asian  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty;  and  violated  our  own 
Constitution. 

On  March  4,  1966,  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
State  Department  replied  to  our  analysis  In 
a  detailed  memorandum  entitled,  "The 
Legality  of  the  United  States  Participation 
In  Defense  of  Vietnam".  This  was  a  wel- 
come event,  since  it  acknowledges  the  rele- 
vance of  International  law  to  American  policy 
In  'Vietnam  and  the  need  on  the  part  of  the 
JJnlted  States  to  Justify  its  actions. 

Our  Committee  has  made  a  careful  study 
Of  the  State  Department's  Memorandum  and 
the  results  of  our  study  are  set  forth  In  the 
accompanying  statement.  With  due  defer- 
ence, we  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
State  Department  has  incorrectly  advised  you 
as  to  the  legality  of  U.S.  actions  against 
Vietnam. 

We  are  aware  of  the  pressures  on  all  gov- 
ernments including  the  United  States  to 
Ignore  international  law  or  to  stretch  it  to 
Justify  conduct  that  cannot  be  JusUfied.  We 
are  also  aware  that  violations  of  Interna- 
tional law  In  Vietnam  have  been  committed 
by  others.  Nevertheless,  such  a  finding  does 
not  relieve  the  United  States  government 
and  its  responsible  officials  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

If  the  United  Nations  Charter,  of  which 
you.  Sir,  have  spoken  so  eloquently,  can  be 
cast  aside  whenever  it  seems  expedient  or 
wherever  it  has  been  ignored  by  others,  there 
Is  no  hope  of  building  the  rule  of  law  to 
which  the  last  five  American  Presidents  have 
pubUcly  dedicated  this  nation. 

It  la  In  the  vital  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  work  toward  such  a  rule  of  law  for 
the  only  alternative  Is  that  each  naUon 
becomes  a  law  unto  itself.  Powerful  as  we 
are.  the  attempt  to  substitute  oiu-  own  ver- 
sion of  International  law  for  accepted  rules 
of  International  behavior  in  vlolatlon.of  the 
Charter,  saps  our  energy  and  resources,  and, 
undermines  otir  claim  to  a  poeltlon  of  moral 
and  political  leadership. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  proposals  at  the 
United  Nations  on  September  22nd  for  step- 
by-step  de-eecalaUon  of  the  Vietnam  War 
by  both  sides,  seemingly  portended  a  hope- 
ful, conciliatory  approach.  But  slmtUtane- 
ous  actions  by  the  Administration  cast  doubt 
on  the  credlbUlty  of  the  Ambassador's  words, 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  speech : 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  announced  a 
30-percent  Increase  in  production  of  fighter- 


bomber   aircraft   for    the    fiacal    year    that 
begins  next  July. 

B-63  bombers  were  used  In  raids  over 
North  Vietnam  for  the  first  time  In  five 
months. 

These  events  evidently  prompted  the  edi- 
tors of  The  New  York  Times  to  ask:  "Can 
the  United  States  steadily  escalate  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  prepare  for  a  still  bigger  war 
next  year,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about 
peace  negotiations  with  Hanoi?"  (Oct.  7,  1966 
lead  editorial). 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  solution  to 
the  Vietnam  confiict  which  threatens  to  take 
us  to  the  brink  of  World  War  in  depends 
upon  a  return  to  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  Such  principles,  which  are  the 
basis  for  the  solemn  appeal  of  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  of  June  21,  1966,  require  the 
following  steps  which  we  respectfully  urge 
you  to  take ; 

(a)  Unconditional  termination  of  bomblne 
of  North  Vietnam. 

(b)  Unconditional  scaling  down  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  South  Vietnam. 

(c)  Unconditional  recognition  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  as  possessing  bel- 
ligerent statue,  and  hence  negotiating  status 
equal  to  that  of  the  Saigon  regime. 

(d)  Immediate  unconditional  commit- 
ment to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  Ac- 
cords of  1954,  including  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  mUitary  forces  and  the  disbanding  of 
all  foreign  bases  in  South  and  North  Viet- 
nam within  a  specific  period  of  time. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  accompanying  state- 
ment, even  If  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam  are  accorded  the  status  of  separate 
entitles  in  international  law,  rather  than 
being  "temporary  zones"  of  a  single  country 
as  decreed  by  the  Geneva  Accords,  the  United 
States  may  not  respond  to  the  Intervention 
of  North  Vietnam  in  the  civil  war  in  the 
South  by  bombing  the  North.  There  is  no 
legal  basis  for  an  outside  state  to  respond 
to  an  intervention  by  another  state  in  a  civil 
war  with  a  military  attack  on  the  territory 
of  the  Intervening  state. 

International  law  requires  the  Immediate 
cessation  of  the  twmbing  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  immediate  cessation  of  such  bombings 
would  not  only  serve  as  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  an  earnestness  of  good  faith  but 
also  as  obedience  to  world  law. 

As  was  stated  in  the  leading  editorial  of 
The  New  York  Times  on  October  4.  "A  halt 
In  the  bombing  of  the  North  would  be  the 
strongest  possible  proof  in  action,  as  distinct 
from  words,  that  the  United  States  is  seeking 
an  honorable  peaceftU  settlement  rather 
than  mere  military  victory." 

Since  the  NLF  is  entitled  under  Interna- 
tional law  to  recognition  as  a  belligerent,  a 
clear,  unijnblguous  declaration  by  the  Ad- 
ministration that  the  participation  of  the 
NLF  in  its  own  right  at  the  conference  table 
Is  acceptable  will  help  produce  an  atmos- 
phere congenial  for  the  conduct  of  negotia- 
tions. It  U  Insufficient  to  declare  that  this 
issue — a  Key  question — would  not  prove  "an 
insurmountable  problem." 

It  is  also  imperative  that  the  Goldberg  pro- 
posals be  clarified,  particularly  the  proposal 
for  "a  supervised,  phased  withdrawal  of  all 
external  forces."  We  urge  the  Administra- 
tion to  make  clear  that,  so  far  as  North  Viet- 
nam is  concerned,  this  contemplates  only 
the  withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  army 
regulars  fighting  in  the  South. 

We  urgently  request  a  meeting  with  you 
for  the  purpose  of  outlining  more  fully  how 
the  Vietnam  confiict  might  be  resolved  In  a 
way  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  in- 
ternational law  and  our  national  interest. 
Respectfully  yours, 

WnxiAM  L.  Standard, 

Chairman. 
Joseph  H.  Crown. 

Secretary. 

P.S.    We  shall  shortly  submit  to  you  a  more 

comprehensive    Memorandum    of    Law     (of 

which  the  enclosed  statement  is  a  condensed 

version)  analyzing  in  greater  depth  the  fic- 
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tual  premises  and  legal  arguments  advanced 
In  the  memorandum  prepared  by  the  State 
Department's  Legal  Adviser. 

A  Statement  From  Leading  American   Au- 
thorities  ON   INTERNATIONAI.  LaW 

On  March  4.  1966,  the  State  Department 
replied  to  otir  analysis  in  a  detailed  Memo- 
randum of  Law,  entitled  "The  Legality  of  the 
United  States  Participation  in  the  Defense  of 
Viet  Nam."  This  was  a  welcome  event,  since 
it  acknowledges  the  relevance  of  interna- 
tional law  to  American  policy  In  Vietnam 
and  the  need  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  Justify  Its  actions. 

Examination  of  the  State  Department 
Memorandum  of  Law  ("Department  Brief") 
shows  that  It  Is  based  on  imtenable  argu- 
ments. It  contains  misleading  presentations 
of  fact  and  unconvincing  Interpretations  of 
law.  Some  of  the  major  Inadequacies  of  the 
United  States'  official  legal  position  are  set 
out  below.  At  stake  are  not  "legalisms"  but 
the  norms  of  behavior  essenUal  for  world 
order  in  our  time. 

POINT  r 

The  Unilateral  MUitary  Intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  Violates  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations.  The  Charter's 
Exceptional  Authorization  of  Individual  and 
collective  Self-Defense  "if  an  Armed  Attat* 
Occurs  Against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions" Does  Not  Apply  in  the  Case  of  Vietnam. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  a 
treaty  that  specifically  obligates  the  United 
Statee  (1)  to  refrain  from  the  unilateral  use 
or  threat  of  force  in  International  relations 
(ArUcle  2  (4)  )  and  (2)  to  settle  International 
disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

The  Charter  creates  a  very  narrow  excep- 
tion to  the  broad  prohibition  of  unUateral 
force.  This  exception  (Article  61)  affirms 
the  "Inherent  right  of  individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense  If  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations.  .  .  ." 

The  Department  Brief  seizes  upon  the  word 
"inherent"  to  argue  that  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  statee 
possessed  a  broad  right  of  self-defense;  that 
this  right  Is  not  diminished  by  Article  51. 
Hence.  It  argues,  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
"collective  self-defense"  by  the  United  States 
on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam  is  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Charter. 

This  contention  is  fallacious  for  several 
reasons : 

1.  There  Has  Been  No  "Armed  Attack"  Upon 
South  Vietnam  Within  the  Meaning  of  Ar- 
ticle 51  of  the  Charter. 

The  question  crucial  for  world  order  Is— 
What  kind  of  grievance  permits  a  state  to 
act  In  "self-defense"? 


The  right  of  self-defense  under  the  Char- 
ter exists  only  If  an  "armed  attack"  has  oc- 
curred. The  language  of  Article  51  is  un- 
equivocal. The  concrete  term  "armed  at- 
tack" was  deliberately  introduced  Into  the 
Charter  to  eliminate  the  discretion  of  states 
to  determine  for  themselves  the  scope  of 
permissible  self-defense — that  is.  to  wage  war 
without  prior  U.N.  authorization.  A  claim 
for  self-defense  is  permissible  only  "when  the 
necessity  for  action  is  instant,  overwhelming, 
and  leaving  no  choice  of  means,  and  no  mo- 
ment for  deliberation."  ThU  definition  of 
self-defense  was  stated  in  classic  form  by 
Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster  In  the 
Caroline  Case,  (VII  Moore's  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law.  919)  and  was  affirmed  in  the 
Nuremburg  Judgment,  and  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  at  lu 
First  Session.    Res.  95(1). 

The  State  Department  Memorandimi  ac- 
knowledges that  a  specific  form  of  aggres- 
sion, namely,  an  "armed  attack"  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  precedent  to  the  use  of  force  In 
^elf-defense,  and  that  a  mere  aUegatlon  of 
Indirect  aggression  does  not  entitle  a  state 
to  wage  war  by  unilateral  discretion.  How- 
ever, the  Memorandum  blurs  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  broad  and  vague 
general  concept  of  aggreeslon  and  the  narrow 
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of  •nncd  attack:  Evidently  endeavoring 
to  Jucttfy  tbe  U.S.'s  open  combat  actions 
against  North  Vietnam  and  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  started  on  February  7.  1965,  the 
State  Department  merely  alleges  the  occur- 
rence of  an  armed  attack  by  North  Vietnam 
"before  February  1966".  without  providing  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  why  its  allega- 
Uona  about  the  gradual  Infiltration  of  North 
VIetnnmetie  guerrillas  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  In  support  of  the  Vletcong  Insurgency 
•bould  be  regarded  as  an  armed  attack. 

The  Department  Brief  quotes  selectively 
from  the  reports  of  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  to  support  its  claims  of 
subversion  and  Infiltration  over  the  "years." 
It  fails,  however,  to  acknowledge  passages  in 
the  report*  of  the  ICC  that  criticize  the 
forbidden,  and  progressively  increasing,  mili- 
tary b\iUd-up  of  South  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  that  commenced  almost 
Immediately  after  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1964.  It  U  In  the  context  of  this  gradually 
iBcreaalng  American  military  buUd-up  of 
South  Vietnam  and  American  military  pres- 
ence in  South  Vietnam  that  one  must  assess 
the  contention  that  the  infiltration  of  40.000 
North  Vietnamese  between  1954  and  1965 
•hould  be  viewed  as  an  armed  attack. 

Tbe  Department  Brief  itself  provides  the 
TBoenwIng  with  which  to  reject  its  charge  of 
"armed  attack"  by  North  Vietnam.  The 
long-smoldering  conditions  of  unrest,  sub- 
version and  Infiltration  In  South  Vietnam 
that  it  describes  Is  an  example  of  the  very 
opposite  of  an  emergency  demanding  Im- 
mediate response  "leaving  no  choice  of 
means,  and  no  moment  for  deliberation"  and 
Justifying  a  claim  of  self-defense.  The  State 
Department's  argument,  if  accepted,  would 
broaden  Article  51  far  beyond  either  Its  in- 
tended or  desirable  meaxilng.  Whereas  the 
Charter  limits  the  use  of  force  by  unilateral 
decision  to  specific  emergencies  where  there 
la  no  time  to  seek  authorization  from  the 
Security  Council,  the  State  Departments 
doctrine  would  grant  all  states — and  even 
"entitles"  which  are  not  sovereign  states — 
»  dangerous  and  virtually  unlimited  discre- 
tion to  decide  when  force  shall  be  used. 
This  Is  In  clear  contrast  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter. 

The  Department  Brief  does  not  even 
STistaln  Its  charge  of  indirect  aggression.  It 
Indicates  that  prior  to  1964  the  "infiltrators" 
were  South  Vietnamese  that  had  previously 
moved  North  after  July  1954.  Moreover,  the 
lumping  together  of  "40,000  armed  and  un- 
armed guerillas  ■  is  not  meaningful.  How 
can  an  unarmed  Vietnamese  who  moves  from 
one  zone  of  his  own  country  to  another  be 
classified  as  a  "guerilla"  and  "Infiltrator", 
contributing  to  "armed  attack"?  Above  all, 
the  impUcatlon  that  by  1964  the  Southern 
Insurgents  had  been  reinforced  by  40.000 
fuerlllas  from  the  North  is  altogether  mis- 
leading; for  this  figure,  even  if  correct,  falls 
to  deduct  all  those  who  during  a  whole 
decade  died,  became  incapacitated,  were 
taken  prisoners,  deserted,  or  simply  withdrew 
from  or  never  participated  In  the  Insurgency. 

The  Mansfield  Report  shows  that  before 
1965  infiltration  from  the  North  "was  con- 
fined primarily  to  ptoUtlcal  cadres  and  mili- 
tary leadership."  On  the  other  hand  it 
notes  that  by  1962,  "United  States  military 
advisers  and  service  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
totalled  approximately  10.000  men."  The 
Report  makes  plain  that  significant  armed 
personn;!  were  Introduced  from  the  North 
only  after  the  United  States  had  Intervened 
when  "total  collapse  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment's authority  appeared  Imminent  In  the 
early  months  of  1965."     It  sUtes  (at  p.  li : 

"United  States  combat  troops  in  strength 
arrived  at  that  point  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Saigon  authorities.  The  Vlet- 
cong counter-response  was  to  Increase  their 
military  activity  with  forces  strengthened  by 
Intensified  local  recruitment  and  Infiltration 
of  regular  North  Vietnamese  troops.  With 
tbK  cbonge  In  the  composition  of  the  oppos- 


ing forces  the  character  of  the  war  also 
changed  sharply." 

The  Report  (p.  3)  underscores  that  signifi- 
cant forces  from  the  North  followed  and  did 
not  precede  the  direct  involvement  of  the 
United  States. 

To  summarize  this  crucial  pwint — self- 
defense  Is  legally  permissible  only  in  re- 
sponse to  a  particularly  grave,  Immediate 
emergency — described  in  International  law 
and  the  Charter  as  "armed  attack."  The  kind 
of  force  allegedly  employed  by  North  Viet- 
nam in  South  Vietnam  cannot  appropriately 
be  regarded  as  an  "armed  attack"  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  51.  Tlierefore  a  claim  to 
act  in  self-defense  is  unavailable  to  South 
Vietnam:  and.  a  fortiori,  unavailable  to  the 
United  States  as  an  ally  acting  in  collective 
self-defense. 

2.  The  United  States  Failed  to  Fulfill  its 
Charter  Obligation  to  Seek  a  Peaceful  Solu- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

The  State  Department  also  ignores  the  obli- 
gation under  the  Charter  to  seek  first  of  all 
a  peaceful  solution  by  any  method  of  the 
disputants'  own  choice,  within  or  outside  the 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations.  This  legal 
requirement  is  eiaborated   In  Article  33(1): 

"The  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security, 
shall  first  of  all.  seek  a  solution  by  negotia- 
tion, enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration. Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional 
agencies  or  arrangement.s.  or  other  peaceful 
means  of  their  own  choice." 

The  United  States  ha3  had  many  years 
within  which  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  Vietnam  situation.  Indeed,  a  report  pre- 
pared for  the  -American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee— "Peace  In  Vietnam' — discussing 
"The  Negotiation  Puzzle  ",  points  out  that  "a 
careful  reading  of  the  New  York  Times  shows 
that  the  United  States  has  reje-cted  no  fewer 
than  seven  efforts  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war"  I  p,  51 » .  citing  efforts  by  U  Thant.  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle.  Hanoi  .-xnd  others,  made  long 
before  the  United  States  embarked  upon  an 
active  combat  role  in  February  1965. 

Ever  since  the  mid-I950's  the  reports  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  con- 
tain many  complaints  about  South  Vietnam's 
deliberate  and  systematic  sabotage  of  the 
machinery  created  by  the  Geneva  Accords  to 
prevent  dangerous  developments.  The 
United  States  has  done  little  to  dispel  the 
belief  that  it  has  favored  a  "military  solu- 
tion" to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  "Collective  Self-Defense" 
Cannot  Justify  the  United  St.ites  Military  In- 
tervention in  the  Civil  War  in  South 
Vietnam. 

If  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam  is  a  civil 
war  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  violation  of  the  undertaking,  fundamental 
in  international  law.  that  one  state  has  no 
right  to  intervene  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

It  seems  most  correct  to  reg.'ird  the  pres- 
ent conflict  In  South  Vietnam  as  essentially 
a  civil  war  ainonct.  what  James  Reslon  has  de- 
scribed a  tangle  of  competing  individuals, 
regions,  religions,  and  sects  .  .  .  (among]  a 
people  who  have  been  torn  apart  by  war 
and  dominated  and  e.xploited  by  S.iigon  for 
generations."  (New  York  Times.  April  3, 
1966  I 

The  Chart.er  of  the  United  Nations  Is  silent 
on  the  subject  of  civil  war  It  has  been  gen- 
erally assumed,  however,  that  a  civil  war  is 
a  matter  essentially  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  a  state  (Article  2i7i).  and 
that  therefore  even  tlie  United  Nations  Is 
obliged  to  refrain  from  intervening  unless 
the  civil  war  is  identified  by  a  competent 
organ  of  the  U.N.  as  a  threat  to  international 
peace.  Certainly  .f  the  United  Nations  must 
stay  aloof  from  civil  wars,  then  it  Is  even 
clearer  that  individual  states  are  likewise 
obliged  to  refrain  from  interfering  In  civil 
wars.  The  weight  of  opinion  among  Interna- 
tional lawyers  lays  stress  upon  a  duty  of  non- 
intervention In  ongoing  civil  wars. 


Kven  U  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam are  accorded  tbe  status  of  separate  en- 
tities In  International  law,  approxima-ting 
the  status  of  Independent  countries,  rather 
than  being  "temporary  aones"  of  a  single 
country  as  decreed  by  the  Geneva  Accords, 
the  United  States  may  not  respond  to  the 
Intervention  of  North  Vietnam  In  the  civil 
war  in  the  South  by  bombing  the  North. 
There  Is  no  legal  basis  for  an  outside  state 
to  respond  to  an  Intervention  by  another 
sUte  In  a  civil  war  with  a  military  attack  on 
the  territory  of  the  intervehlng  state.  Nei- 
ther Germany  under  Hitler  nor  Italy  under 
Mussolini  claimed  that  their  intervention  In 
behalf  of  Franco  during  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  would  have  vindicated  their  use  of  mili- 
tary force  upon  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  state  intervening  In  behalf  of  the 
Loyalists.  Correspondingly,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Intervening  In  behalf  of  Spain's  legiti- 
mate government,  did  not  claim  any  right  to 
use  military  force  against  Germany  or  Italy. 
It  Is  sobering  to  realize  that  If  the  United 
States  was  lawfully  entitled  to  bomb  North 
Vletnsjn  in  response  to  North  Vietnam's  In- 
tervention In  the  Southern  civil  war.  then 
North  Vietnam  or  any  of  its  allies  would  have 
l>een  lawfully  entlOed  to  bomb  the  United 
States  m  response  to  the  United  States'  much 
more  massive  Intervention  in  that  civU  war. 

4.  The  "Request"  of  the  "Government"  of 
South  Vietnam  Docs  Not  Provide  a  Legal 
Basis  for  "Collective  Self-Defense." 

The  evidence  shows  that  In  many  respects 
tiie  present  Saigon  regime,  Just  as  Its  pred- 
ecessors since  1954,  Is  a  client  government 
of  the  United  States.  These  governments 
seem  to  have  been  Incapable  of  Independent 
action,  as  regards  either  Inviting  American 
assistance  or  requesting  modification  or  ter- 
mination of  American  assistance.  Further- 
more, these  regimes  have  been  unable  to  act 
on  behalf  of  their  people  or  even  to  rule  ef- 
fectively the  territory  under  their  control. 

The  present  government  has  no  constitu- 
tional basis,  and  Is  Incapable  even  of  achiev- 
ing stability  on  Its  own  side  In  the  face  of 
the  emergency  represented  by  the  ongoing 
civil  war,  a  factor  that  normally  postpones 
protest  movement  until  the  civil  war  Is  set- 
tled. The  recurring  protests  of  Buddhists, 
Catholics,  bxislness  leaders,  students,  intel- 
lectuals, and  other  civilian  groups  In  South 
Vietnam  are  dramatic  evidence  of  the  ten- 
uous existence  and  the  repressive  quality  of' 
Premier  Ky's  regime. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam  the  Ky  government 
would  collapse.  In  what  sense,  then.  Is  such 
a  regime  sufficiently  constituted  as  a  govern- 
ment to  authorize  military  Intervention  of 
the  United  States  on  Its  own  behalf?  It  la 
hardly  comforting  to  rely  upon  \he  Soviet 
suppression  of  the  Nagy  uprising  of  1956  In 
Hungary  as  a  useful  precedent  to  support 
what  the  United  States  Is  doing  in  Vietnam 
on  a  far  larger  and  sustained  scale. 

5.  The  Korean  Precedent  Does  Not  Justify 
the  Unilateral  Intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam.  * 

The  State  Department's  reliance  upon  the 
Korean  precedent  to  sustain  "the  right  to 
organize  collective  defense,"  Is  inadequate  to 
establish  a  legal  basis  for  the  unilateral  U.S. 
nulltary  intervention  In  Vietnam.  General 
Ridgeway,  among  others,  has  pointed  to  some 
of  the  Important  differences  between  Korea 
and  Vietnam  (Look  magazine,  April  5,  1966, 
p.  82 )  :  "In  South  Korea,  we  had  a  workable 
government.  We  acted  In  concert  with  many 
nations  and  had  been  deputized  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  repel  the  aggressor  In  Its  name." 

In  Korea,  a  massive  Invasion  (armed  at- 
tack) from  the  North  had  occiorred,  as  at- 
tested to  by  United  Nations  observers;  never- 
theless, the  United  States  did  not  claim  a 
right  of  "coUeetive  self-defense"  on  l>ehalf  of 
the  South,  but  brought  the  case  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  and  there- 
after acted  In  the  name  of  the  United 
Nations, 
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IHJIHT  n 

Tbe  Military  Presence  of  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam  Violates  the  Geneva  Accords  of 

1»M. 

Tbe  State  Department  claims  that  the  US. 
military  Intervention  in  Vietnam  Is  compat- 
ible with  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and.  In 
fact.  Is  based  on  U.S.  assxu-ances  made  at  the 
time  of  their  signing. 

Tbe  Geneva  Conference  dealt  with  the 
situation  created  by  the  defeat  of  the  French 
In  their  8-year  war  against  the  Viet  Mlnh 
for  control  over  the  whole  of  Vietnam.  After 
the  battle  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  In  June  1954,  the 
«et  Mlnh  occupied  the  major  part  of  the 
country  north  of  the  thirteenth  parallel. 
However,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  forces  to  the  ncH-th  of  the  seventeenth 
parallel  In  exchange  for  two  central  commit- 
ments- (1)  the  tinconditlonal  promise  that 
all  lorilgn  military  forces  In  Vietnam  would 
be  removed,  and  (2)  that  within  two  years 
elecUons  would  be  held  under  International 
lupervlsion  to  unify  the  country,  so  that  the 
temporary  division  of  Vietnam  Into  a  north- 
em  and  southern  zone  would  end  by  July 
1956. 

The  United  States  pledged  on  July  21,  1954 
not  "to  disturb"  the  Geneva  Accords.  Article 
6  Of  the  Pinal  Declaration  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  expllclty  stated  that  "the  mili- 
tary demarcation  line  Is  provisional  and  shall 
not  In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  constituting 
apolitical  or  territorial  boundary." 

It  Is  generally  acnowledged  that  Hanoi 
Initially  carried  out  the  central  provisions  of 
the  Accords  and  eschewed  violence  south  of 
the  seventeenth  parallel  because  It  expected 
to  win  the  elections  and  did  not  wish  to 
alienate  those  whose  electoral  support  It 
lought.  (See,  e.g..  Poxirth  Interim  Report  of 
the  IntematlonaJ  Control  Commission.  Viet- 
nam No.  3,  Conunahd  Paper  9654  [1954]), 
Nevertheless,  on  July  16,  1955,  the  Diem 
regime,  with  United  States  backing,  an- 
nounced that  It  would  not  participate  in  the 
prescribed  nation-wide  elections  and  would 
not  even  negotiate  with  Hanoi,  as  also 
prescribed  In  the  Accords,  about  their  modal- 
ities. The  fact  that  the  Accords  granted 
Diem  a  full  year  (July  1955-July  1956)  to 
demand  any  safeguards  for  fair  elections 
refutes  the  State  Department's  assertion  that 
Dlem's  obstruction  of  the  central  provision 
of  the  Geneva  Settlement — reunification — 
WIS  Justified  because  the  elections  would  not 
have  been  fair  in  the  North. 

As  late  as  September  18,  1961,  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  (ICC)  Insisted 
upon  compliance  with  the  obUgaUon  to  hold 
elections  for  reunification.  In  a  Special  Re- 
port of  June  2,  1962,  the  ICC  declared  that 
the  United  States  "Increased  mllltar>  ..ij" 
to  South  Vietnam  and  that  the  United  States' 
•factual  military  alliance"  with  South  Viet- 
nam violated  the  Geneva  Agreement. 

POINT   III 

The  United  tates  Is  Not  Committed  by  the 
SEATO  Treaty  or  Otherwise  to  Intervene  In 
Vietnam. 

The  United  States  Is  Not  Committed  by  the 
United  States  military  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam Is  In  fulfillment  of  Its  obligation  under 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
to  untenable.  The  argument  Is  a  late  dis- 
oovery.  SEATO  was  not  mentioned  In  the  of- 
ftclal  U.S.  announcements  In  February  1965, 
when  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  com- 
Bienced.  In  March  19(J5,  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment. In  a  Memorandum  entitled  "Legal 
^slg  for  the  United  States  Actions  Against 
•Wrth  Vietnam,"  did  not  refer  to  SEATO. 
Ifelther  Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  In  an  address 
«  Vietnam  before  the  American  Society  of 
latematlonal  Law  in  Apa-U  1965.  nor  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  In  a  statement  on  July  28, 
IMS,  explaining  "Why  We  Are  In  Vietnam,'' 
nude  any  reference  to  SEATO. 

In  fact,  the  SEATO  Treaty  does  not  enlarge 
*e  legal  basis  for  the  iise  of  force  contained 
«  the  UJf.  Charter.  The  State  Department 
■Mleadlngly  asserts  that  the  Treaty's  Article 


4(1)  creates  an  "obligation  ...  to  meet  the 
common  danger  In  the  event  of  armed  aggres- 
sion." The  term  "armed  aggression"  Is  not 
contained  In  the  Treaty.  Repeating  the 
language  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  Article  4(1) 
speaks  of  "aggression  by  means  of  armed  at- 
tack." Since  an  armed  attack  has  not  oc- 
curred. SEATO  does  not  authorize  defensive 
action;  if  an  armed  attack  had  occxured. 
SEATO  would  be  redundant,  as  the  use  of 
force  would  be  permissible  under  Article  SI 
of  the  Charter. 

In  the  event  of  an  "armed  attack"  the 
United  States  would  have  had,  at  most,  the 
legal  right,  but  certainly  not  an  obligation, 
to  assist  South  Vietnam.  None  of  the  other 
SEATO  parUes  regard  mlUtary  Intervention 
In  Vietnam  as  legally  required  by  SEATO.  On 
the  contrary,  two  leading  members  of  SEA- 
TO— Pakistan  and  Prance — have  publicly  de- 
nounced the  United  States'  role  tn  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Article  4(2)  of  the  SBATO  Treaty  makes 
clear  that  If  South  Vietnam  were  threatened 
"In  any  way  other  than  by  armed  attack," 
the  (SEATO)  parties  "shall  consvut  Imme- 
diately in  order  to  agree  on  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense." And  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  makes 
clear  that  "subversive  activities  directed  from 
without"  does  not  constitute  "an  armed  at- 
tack," but  call  for  consultation  by  the  treaty 
members.  Consulatlon  Is  not  unilateral  mili- 
tary assUtaace.  Indeed,  the  Treaty  presup- 
poses unanimous  agreement  among  the  other 
seven  partners  before  any  SEATO  power 
would  be  authorized  to  offer  military  support. 
In  1964,  the  unanimity  requirement  was  re- 
Interpreted  by  the  United  States  to  mean 
that  "measures"  could  be  taken  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  dissenting  vote  among  the  SEATO 
partners. 

As  regards  "commitments"  of  former  Presi- 
dents, the  Department  Brief  falls  to  point  out 
that  President  Eisenhower  Initially  offered 
limited  economic  aid  to  the  Diem  regime 
If  it  would  be  "prepared  to  give  assurances  as 
to  the  standards  of  performance  it  would  be 
able  to  maintain  In  the  event  such  aid  were 
supplied,"  and  only  on  condition  that  the 
American  "aid  will  be  met  by  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  Vietnam  In 
undertaking  needed  reforms."  (Department 
of  State  Bulletin  XXXI,  November  15,  1954 
pp.  735-736).  President  Elsenhower  has 
stated  categorically  that  his  Administration 
had  made  no  commitment  to  South  Vietnam 
"in  terms  of  military  support  or  programs 
whatsoever". 

President  Kennedy  insisted  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  was  "their  war"  and  promised 
only  equipment  and  military  advisers.  His 
view  of  the  United  States  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  was  summed  up  In  the  statement 
he  made  In  September  1963: 

"In  the  final  analysis.  It's  their  war. 
They're  the  ones  who  have  to  win  or  lose  it. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as 
advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  It,  the  people 
of  Vietnam." 

It  Is  strange  legal  logic  retrospectively  to 
construe  these  carefully  guarded  offers  of 
limited  assistance  as  commitments  for  mlU- 
tary Intervention. 

P0I^fT  rv 

The  Intensity  and  Destructiveness  of 
United  States  Warfare  In  Vietnam  Is  Contrary 
to  International  Law. 

The  intensity,  tndlscrlmlnateness.  and  de- 
structiveness of  United  States  war  actions 
In  Vietnam  violate  basic  rules  of  warfare 
that  have  been  part  of  international  law  at 
least  since  the  formulation  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ventions In  1907. 

These  actions  are  particularly  reprehen- 
sible so  far  as  North  Vietnam  Is  concerned. 
It  has  never  been  denied  that  the  United 
States  military  presence  vastly  exceeds  that 
of  the  North  In  South  Vietnam.  Under  the 
Geneva  Acccvds,  the  United  States  Is  not 
entitled  to  introduce  military  personnel  and 
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equipment  anywhere  In  Vletman  (except 
man-for-man  and  plece-for-plece  replace- 
ments as  of  the  status  of  July  1864)  and 
much  less  to  participate  In  acUve  fighting  In 
ttmt  country.  Kven  if.  as  the  Department 
Brief  contends,  reprisal  or  response  to  viola- 
tions ot  the  Geneva  Accords  by  North  Viet- 
nam were  Justified,  the  United  States  would 
be  entitled  to  disregard  these  Accords  only 
In  proportion  to  their  dlsregsird  by  North 
Vietnam. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, It  was  a  basic  rule  of  International 
law  taht  force  used  in  reprisal  must  be 
proportlorud  to  the  Illegal  provocation.  In 
the  leading  case  of  the  pre-Unlted  Nations 
era  on  the  subject  (the  Naulllaa  Incident, 
Involving  the  shelUng  of  Portuguese  foru 
by  Germany  In  1914) ,  a  German-Portuguese 
Mixed  Tribunal  emphasized  that  reprisals 
"are  limited  by  considerations  of  humanity 
and  good  faith";  and  more  generally,  that, 
"One  should  certainly  consider  as  excessive, 
and  therefore  Illegal,  reprisals  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  act  which  motivated  them." 
Bombing  North  Vietnam,  as  of  February. 
19«5,  in  alleged  reprisal  for  Vletcong  attacks 
on  two  American  airbases  In  South  Vietnam, 
certainly  seems  to  flaunt  this  rule  of  propor- 
tionality. 

POIKT    V 

United  States  In  Vietnam  Violate  Treaties 
Which  are  Part  of  the  Supreme  Law  of  the 
Land,  and  Hence  Violate  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

Since  United  States  actions  In  South  Viet- 
nam violate  treaties  to  which  the  United 
States  has  beccxne  a  party  t>y  ratlficaUon 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution,  they  violate 
the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land.  No  branch  of 
the  Government,  alone  or  together,  may,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  authorize  actions  In 
violation  of  treaties  or  delegate  power  to  do 
so.  There  Is  no  Constitutional  authority  to 
violate  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
a  treaty  of  which  the  United  States  was  a 
principal  architect,  which  emt>odles  the  con- 
science of  mankind,  and  which  Is  legally 
binding  on  all  Its  members. 

The  reliance  of  the  Department  Brief  upon 
alleged  past  precedente  as  appUcable  to  the 
Vietnam  situation  Is  wholly  unfounded,  and 
the  a.<«ertlon  that,  since  1789.  Presldenta  have 
at  least  125  times  ordered  "armed  forces  to 
take  action  or  maintain  positions  without 
prior  Congressional  authorization"  Is  mis- 
leading. None  of  these  Incidents,  except  pos- 
sibly the  Korean  conflict.  Involved  U.8.  war 
actions  comparable  In  magnlture  to  those  In 
Vietnam.  None  Involved  the  dispatch  of 
military  forces  for  combat  to  a  territory 
from  which,  by  solemn  International  com- 
pact, foreign  military  personnel,  foreign 
equipment,  and  foreign  bases  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded. Moreover,  most  of  these  Instances 
were  the  product  of  "gunboat  diplomacy" 
undertaken  before  the  United  Nations 
Charter  limited  the  permissible  use  of  force 
under  International  law  to  self-defense 
against  an  armed  attack. 

The  Korean  precedent  Is  especially  In.ip- 
posite.  as  President's  Truman's  actions  were 
authorized  by  a  Security  Council  Resolution, 
.ind  were  not  unilaterally  undertaken  as  are 
the  actions  In  Vietnam. 

1.  The  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  bombings 
which  commenced  on  June  29,  1966,  have 
further  ominously  escalated  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  No  major  country  in 
the  world  today  fully  supports  our  military 
role. 

2.  The  United  States  Intervention  In  Viet- 
nam constitutes  a  series  of  violations  of  fun- 
d.unentel  rules  of  international  law  gov- 
erning  the  tise  of  force  In  InternaUonal 
relations. 

3.  The  United  SUtes  has  a  duty  to  abide 
by  general  International  law  and  by  the 
treaty  obligations  which  It  has  freely  and 
sovereignly  accepted.  This  duty  Is  embodied 
in  our  Constltutloo. 

4.  In  the  nuclear  age.  the  sarvival  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  world  requires  that  we 
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become  again  a  nation  "of  laws  and  not  of 
men,"  na  truly  in  international  affairs  as  in 
domestic  Ult. 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  call  upon 
the  United  States  Government  to  cease  Its 
present  conduct  and  to  heed  the  counsels  of 
reetnlnt  prudently  built  Into  international 
law  •■  protection  against  the  ever-worsening 
scourge  of  war;  we  call  upon  the  United 
States  CXmgress  without  delay  to  exercise  its 
prerogatives  toward  these  ends;  Euid  we  call 
upon  fellow  Americans  and  men  and  women 
everywhere  to  support  this  effort  to  promote 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Consonant  with  international  law,  and  in 
support  of  Secretary  General  U  Thant's 
solemn  appeal  of  Jtme  21,  1M6,  we  urge  the 
United  States  Government  to  tnlce  immedi- 
ately the  following  specific  steps : 

(a)  Unconditional  termination  of  bomb- 
ings In  North  Vietnam. 

(b)  Unconditional  scaling  down  of  mili- 
tary optr%Uona  in  South  Vietnam — a^  urged 
by  American  military  authorities  as  long  ago 
as  January  1966. 

(e)  Unconditional  recognition  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  as  possessing  beillg- 
erant  status,  and  hence  negotiating  statuf. 
equal  to  that  of  the  Saigon  regime. 

(d)  Immediate  unconditional  commit- 
ment to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  Ac- 
cords of  1964,  including  the  withdrawal  of  aJl 
foreign  military  forces  and  the  disbanding 
of  all  foreign  bases  In  South  and  North  Viet- 
nam within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Pulley 
Towards  Vietnam:  Hon.  Robert  W.  Kenny, 
Honorary  Chairman:  William  L.  Standard. 
Chairman;  Carey  McWilUams,  Vice  Chair- 
man; Joseph  H.  Crown,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Consultative  council;  Richard  A.  Palk.  Chair- 
man. Mllhanfc  Professor  of  International 
Law,  Princeton  University;  Richard  J  Barnet, 
Co-Director,  Institute  of  Policy  Studies, 
Washington,  D.C.;  John  H.  E  Fried.  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Political  Science.  City  University 
of  New  York  (City  College);  Stanley  Hoff- 
mann. Profeesc»'  of  International  Law.  Har- 
vard University;  Saul  H.  Mendlovltz.  Profes- 
sor of  International  Law,  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Law;  Richard  S.  Miller.  Professor 
of  International  Law,  Ohio  State  University 
CX>llege  of  Law;  Prof.  Hans  J  Morgenthau. 
IClcbaJaon  DlstingiUshed  Service  Professor 
of  Political  Science  and  Modem  History.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  William  G.  Rice.  Professor 
of  International  Law,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Law  School;  Quincy  Wright,  Professor  of 
International  Law,  University  of  Chicago, 
Rice  University. 

(The  signers  of  this  statement  agree  with 
Its  general  tenor  and  conclusions,  although 
not  necessarily  with  every  formulation  that 
it  contains.  Names  of  institutions  are  listed 
for  identification  only  ) 
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Report  OB  the  SStii  Conference  of  the 
iBterpariumentary  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    N»W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
report  upon  the  attendance  of  the  con- 
greastanal  dele^tlon  at  the  55th  Con- 
ference of  the  InterparllamentaiT  Un- 
ion which  took  place  at  Teheran,  Iran, 
from  September  27  to  October  4.  The 
sessioins,  which  were  held  In  the  modem 
and  well-t4>Polnted  Senate  building  In 
Teheran,  were  Inaugurated  on  Tuesday, 
September  27,  In  the  presence  of  His 


Imperial  Majesty  the  Shahaiibhah  of 
Iran,  accompanied  by  the  Empress 
Farah.  Throughout  the  Conference  the 
hospitality  of  His. Imperial  Majesty,  the 
Iranian  (3overnir»nt,  and  the  Iranian 
parliamentary  delegation  was  warm  and 
gracious  and  on  behalf  of  the  U  S  dele- 
gation I  would  like  to  expre.ss  our  deep 
appreciation. 

The  U.S.  delegation  con.'-i.'^ted  of  the 
following  Members  of  tliis  House: 

Representative  Emilio  Q.  Daddario. 

Representative  Edward  J.  Derwinski. 

Representative  Robert  McCIlory. 

Representative  John  S.  Monagan. 

Representative  Bradford  Morse. 

Representative  Lucien  N.  Nedzi. 

Representative  Alexander  Pirnie. 

Representative  W.  Robert  Poage. 

Representative  James  C    Wright.  Jr. 

And  the  following  Mem  bens  of  the 
Senate: 

Senator  Ross  Bass. 

Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong. 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 

Senator  Thomas  H.  Ki  thel. 

Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough 

The  Honorable  Katharlr.e  St  George 
and  the  Honorable  Homer  T.  Ferguson 
participated  as  honorary  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  group,  the  Honorable  Herman  Tal- 
MADGE,  who  unfortunately  was  unable  to 
attend,  I  had  the  honor  of  .serving  as 
chairman  of  the  delegation. 

Those  Members  assigned  to  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings  of  the  various 
committees  of  the  conference  were: 

Political  and  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee— Messrs.  Pirnie  and  Daddario. 

Parliamentary  and  Judicial  Commit- 
tee— Messrs.  Kuchel  and  Nedzi. 

Economic  and  Social  Committee — 
Messrs.  Poage  and  Hart. 

Cultural  Committee — Me.s.srs.  Mc- 
Clory  and  Yarborough. 

Non-Self-Goveming  Territories  Com- 
mittee— Messrs  Scott  and  Monagan. 

Representatives  Daddaeio  and  Der- 
uiNSKi  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Intorparliamcntarj- 
Council. 

The  delegation  was  a.s.si.sted  by  Dr. 
George  B.  Galloway,  permanent  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  U.S.  group,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Buffum,  Department  of  State 
adviser.  Mr.  Charles  Gellner.  Chief.  For- 
eign Affairs  Division,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service.  Mr.  Darrell  St.  Claire.  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Senate,  Miss  Mllrae  Jensen, 
and  Mrs.  Carolyn  C.  Allnutt.  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Zinn,  vice  president  of  the  A.ssociation 
of  Secretaries  General,  also  accompanied 
the  delegation. 

In  the  general  debate  which  opened 
the  Conference  a  number  of  delegations, 
particularly  those  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countrie.';.  directed 
sharp  criticism  at  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

The  Soviet  representative  accu.sed  the 
United  States  of  "criminal  aggie.ssion" 
which  he  alleged  constituted  a  threat  to 
world  peace.  Other  Communi.st  speakers 
called  for  recognition  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  a  cessation  of 
American  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  replied  to  these  attacks  by  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  United  States  wf»<;  ^eennd 


to  none  in  wanting  peace  In  Vietnam  and 
by  recalling  our  repeated  offers  to  go  any- 
where, at  any  time,  and  to  discuss  any 
proposals,  if  doing  so  would  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  In  Vietnam.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  had  offered  to  en- 
gage in  unconditional  discussions,  or  in 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva 
accords.  But  the  response  of  the  other 
side  to  all  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  Viet- 
nam was  regrettably  a  harsh  and  un- 
yielding negative. 

I  stressed  that  the  United  States  would 
keep  her  solemn  word  to  stay  in  Vietnam 
until  aggression  ceased.  At  the  same 
time,  I  pointed  out  that  we  sought  no 
gains  in  Vietnam,  no  territory,  no  bases, 
and  no  alliances  and  did  not  seek  the 
destruction  of  North  Vietnam  or  its  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  we  are  prepared  to  sit 
down  tomorrow  to  negotiate  the  terrtis  of 
American  withdrawal  if  the  other  side  is 
orepared  In  good  faith  to  abandon  Its 
efforts  to  subvert  South  Vietnam. 

Instead  of  circulating  propaganda 
documents,  I  said,  the  Soviet  Union 
should  contribute  to  ending  the  conflict 
in  southeast  Asia  by  supporting  uncon- 
ditional discussions. 

Subsequently,  a  French  representative 
warned  that  Vietnam  could  lead  to  a 
third  world  war  and  said  that  the  United 
States  and  Communist  China  were  en- 
gaged In  an  Imperialistic  struggle  for 
southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Yarborough  responded  di- 
rectly to  this  attack.  He  reminded  the 
French  representative  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  united  in  seek- 
ing world  peace.  He  said  It  was  the  small 
nations  of  the  world  who  were  unable 
to  defend  themselves  against  aggression 
by  great  powers  that  have  the  greatest 
stake  In  this  conflict.  If  Amorica 
deserted  South  Vietnam,  no  small  nation 
would  survive  In  southeast  Asia.  He 
asked  If  It  was  all  right  for  Asians  to 
commit  aggression  against  Asians  and  all 
wrong  for  people  who  Were  not  Asians 
to  go  to  the  defense  of  a  small  Asian 
country.  In  fact,  any  aggression  was 
wrong,  he  said.  The  American  people 
had  been  Involved  in  a  long,  costly  and 
bloody  conflict  In  Korea  which  they  had 
not  wanted.  They  did  not  want  the 
costly  and  bloody  conflict  In  Vietnam. 
But  when  they  asked  for  peace  talks, 
they  were  told  they  were  hypocrites. 
Surely,  parliamentarians  must  recognize 
he  said,  that  It  was  always  useful  to 
talk  and  to  negotiate.  • 

At  a  later  stage.  Senator  Fong  reverted 
to  the  Vietnam  problem.  He  told  the 
Confereixe  that  both  ethically  and 
politically  he  was  a  minority  American. 
Nevertheless,  he  assured  delegates  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  had  the  overwhelming  support 
of  Americans  of  all  parties.  The  United 
States  had  historically  supported  the 
cause  of  liberty  against  what  the  Com- 
munists called  wars  of  liberation — and 
he  reminded  delegates  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  United  States  In  Greece 
and  Turkey.  He  said  the  United  States 
was  determined  to  tisslst  free  people  to 
work  out  their  own  destiny  In  their  own 
way. 

Some  delegates  had  accused  the  United 
States  of  Intervening  in  an  internal 
e«ni<??le  In  Vietnam.    But,  said  Senator 
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Pong,  "wars  of  national  liberation"  Is 
Communist  jargon  for  efforts  to  Impose 
the  will  of  the  minority  upon  the  majority 
and  it  depended  on  terror,  sabotage  and 
subversion.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  sit  down  to  nego- 
tiate immediately,  he  said. 

A  number  of  other  statements  were 
given  which  supported  the  actions  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam.  Representa- 
tives from  Thailand,  Ireland,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines  en- 
dorsed our  actions  as  necessary  to  cope 
with  Communist  aggression  and  to  pro- 
tect the  independence  of  a  small  nation. 
The  Irish  representative  reminded  the 
Assembly  of  the  Soviet  Union's  notorious 
record  of  aggression  and  imperialism  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Belgian  dele- 
gate noted  that  while  there  was  much 
talk  about  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
little  was  said  of  VIetcong  aggression 
against  the  civilian  population  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Other  speakers  concentrated  on  such 
Issues  as  European  security,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  and  the  Kashmir  conflict. 
African  states  tended  to  concentrate  on 
colonialism  issues.  There  was  wide- 
spread support  on  the  part  of  many 
speakers  for  a  stronger  and  more  effective 
United  Nations. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  agenda 
item  relating  to  the  role  of  parliaments 
in  the  preparation  and  control  of  eco- 
nomic development  planning  the  Honor- 
able Jim  Wright  offered  a  proposal  for 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI.  to 
settle  their  differences  and  join  In  a 
mutual  effort  to  aid  the  underdeveloped 
world. 

Messrs.  Scott  and  Daddario,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  agenda  item  on  meth- 
ods of  strengthening  regional  security 
In  conformity  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  emphasized  the  traditional  sup- 
port the  United  States  has  given  to  re- 
gional organizations  as  Instruments  of 
peace  and  security  and  as  channels  for 
aiding  economic  progress  of  developing 
countries. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  the  election  of  the  Honorable 
EioLio  Q.  Daddario  to  the  Important  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union.  Two  of  the  seats  on  this 
11 -member  Committee  were  to  become 
vacant  in  1966  upon  the  normal  expira- 
tion of  their  terms — one  held  by  a  West- 
em  European  and  one  by  an  Asian  coun- 
try. Four  candidates  were  presented  for 
these  seats.  Besides  Mr.  Daddario,  there 
was  a  candidate  presented  by  Finland 
and  two  presented  by  Asian  countries, 
Iran  and  Pakistan.  In  the  crucial  bal- 
loting by  the  Council  of  the  Union  on 
October  3,  Mr.  Daddario  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  of  any  candi- 
date, followed  Mr.  M.  A.  Matine-Daftary 
of  Iran.  The  election  of  these  two  can- 
didates was  formally  approved  by  the 
CJonference  on  the  following  day.  This 
»»s  a  happy  climax  to  the  successful  par- 
ticipation of  the  U.S.  delegation  in  this 
Hnportant  Conference. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  In  behalf  of  the  entire  U.S.  dele- 
Wtlon  our  admiration  for  Ambassador 
«niln  Meyer,  as  well  as  our  gratitude  to 
Ota.  He  welcomed  us  with  an  excellent 
*ckground  briefing  and  gave  constant 


assistance  to  our  mission.  His  vast 
knowledge  of  the  Middle  East  and  his 
fine  relations  with  the  diplomatic  com- 
mimity  proved  invaluable  in  our  work. 
I^irther,  he  and  Mrs.  Meyer  opened  their 
residence  to  our  daily  use,  enabling  us  to 
maintain  closer  contact  within  the 
Delegation  and  assuring  necessary  sup- 
porting services. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Mr.  Ernest 
J.  Colantonio,  Counselor  for  Adminis- 
tration, and  his  staff,  were  most  efBcIent 
in  carrying  out  necessary  planning  and 
administration  incident  to  our  visit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  consent 
I  insert  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusions 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  speeches 
that  were  made  by  U.S.  delegates  during 
the  plenary  sessions  and  the  resolutions 
that  were  approved  at  the  final  session 
of  the  55th  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence. 

COOPKRATTON    BeTWTEN    RcCIONAL    AND 

Economic  Systems 
(Address  by  Emilio  Q.  D&odario,  U.S. 
Delegate) 
I  am  privileged  to  speak  today  on  the  sub- 
ject  of   cooperation    between    regional    eco- 
nomic groups  and  sjrstems. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  we  can  learn  from 
the  rapidly  developing  technological  age  In 
which  we  live  Is  that  mankind  remains  In- 
terdependent. Man  still  controls  his  destiny. 
Supersonic  aircraft  are  ready  to  spring 
from  the  drawing  board — to  further  shorten 
the  time  of  travel.  Communication,  weather 
and  navigation  satellites  compel  us  to  set  up 
cooperative  systems — ^to  the  almost  instan- 
taneous advantage  of  us  all.  But  science, 
having  allowed  us  the  opportunity  to  use 
these  forces  for  the  benefit  of  us  all — has 
also  placed  in  the  hands  of  man  the  abUity 
to  destroy  himself.  The  nuclear  sword  of 
Damocles  hovers  dangerously  above  us. 
Therefore  InstabUlty  which  Induces  dissatis- 
factions (for  whatever  reasons),  among  the 
masses  of  humanity  as  they  struggle  for  a 
better  economic  and  social  life  does  breed 
tension,  unrest,  rivalry — all  Ingredients  of 
conflict.  Tet  to  overcome  these  problems — 
so  that  people  may  achieve  their  aspira- 
tions—Is  such  a  gigantic  task  that  no  one 
nation  can  meet  the  challenge  successfuHy 
alone.  International  cooperation,  then,  be- 
comes both  a  necessity  and  a  virtue. 

The  United  States,  as  a  result  of  Its  ex- 
perience, welcomes  efforts  by  various  regional 
groups  to  meet  common  needs  by  common 
effort.  We  vigorously  participate,  as  a  re- 
sult, in  a  number  of  regional  groupings — 
economic,  political,  and  military.  In  many 
instances  the  various  objectives  of  these  ef- 
forts overlap.  NATO,  for  example,  is  not 
only  a  military  alliance  committed  to  a  com- 
mon defense  but  is  also  a  political  association 
within  which  Its  members  discuss,  as  an  ex- 
ample, ways  and  means  to  Improve  relations 
with  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Building 
bridges  from  west  to  east  has  become,  then, 
an  important  and  immediate  objective  of 
what  started  off  to  be  a  defensive  military 
organization. 

We  only  have  to  look  at  the  European 
Common  Market — or  to  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Comm\mity — to  note  successful  ef- 
forts in  meeting  common  economic  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  applauds  this  even 
though  it  recognizes  that  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  this  combination  can  equal  its 
own.  We  welcome  and  support  such  move- 
ments because  we  sincerely  believe  that 
healthy  economies  in  all  places  throughout 
the  world  do  contribute  to  unlvwsal  well- 
being  and  to  the  common  good.  In  our  own 
hemisphere  we  are  committed  In  a  most  Inti- 
mate way  to  the  Organization  of  American 
State*.  Here — recognizing  that  we  have  been 
endowed   by  nature  more  generously   than 


tncjst  of  the  Americas — we  have  embarked  on 
economic  programs  that  will  cost  us  bUlions 
of  dollars.  I  do  not  say  this  with  a  spirit 
of  self -s.it isf action  or  prldefuUy.  For  we 
know  that  for  all  we  do — it  is  by  Itself  not 
enough,  that  there  is  more  to  be  done,  and 
that  others  must  help.  After  all — our  re- 
sources .ire  great — but  they  are  not  bound- 
less. And — there  are  many  demands  on  them. 
One  such  comes  from  our  obligation  under 
the  SEATO  treaty.  We  have  already  had 
enough  talk  here  about  one  aspect  of  that. 
But  we  are  also  committed  to  a  vast  develop- 
ment In  the  Mekong— from  which  vast  bene- 
fits will  come  to  many  countries  in  that 
area — and  to  the  work  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  the  Far  East  operating  under  the 
Economic  and  Social  Committee  of  the  U.N. 
This  Is  work  we  would  like  to  see  develop  In 
a  peaceful  atmosphere  where  man's  efforts 
are  turned  to  constructive  work— for  which 
there  Is  so  much  need. 

In  some  Instances  we.  are  not  full  members 
of  organizations— and  still  are  anxious  to 
see  them  succeed.  One  such  is  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity.  Here,  Interested  In 
developing  better  roods,  communications, 
and  productive  facilities,  we  have  sent  a  team 
of  top  economists  and  fiscal  experts  to  give 
a  hand.  A  preliminary  report  gives  great 
hope  for  the  futiu*. 

All  these  efforts  are  imderscored  by  one 
outstanding  declaraUon.  The  state  exist* 
to  serve  man — not  man  to  serve  the  state; 
and  all  efforts  of  governments  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  elevation  of  the  dignity 
of  man.  We  welcome,  support,  and  encour- 
age the  further  development  of  regional  sys- 
tems because  they  further  that  purpose. 
Perhaps  nothing  stuns  up  all  our  feelings 
about  these  objectives  better  than  a  quota- 
tion of  Hafiz— from  the  neighboring  city  of 
Shlraz— when  he  said : 

"Oh  cupbearer,  mi  the  goblet  and  hand 
It  around  to  us  all." 

A  Parliament.\rt  Approach  to  Economic 

DrVELOPMENT 

(Address  by  James  C.  Wright,  J«.,  U.S. 

Delegate) 
An  American  speaking  to  such  a  group  as 
this  upon  a  function  of  our  Congress  must 
first  acknowledge  the  irrepayable  debt  we 
owe  to  older  cultures  in  the  formulaUon  of 
our  system.  Otir  structvu^  of  reprewntatlve 
self-government— a  Democracy  within  a  Re- 
public—springs from  roou  that  stretch  back 
through  the  centuries  to  the  •aeient  forum 
of  Athens,  to  the  beleaguered  fields  of 
Runnymede.  to  the  hope  and  chaoa  of  the 
French  Revolution,  contemporary  with  our 
own;  and  the  taproot  Itself  derives  its  succor 
from  the  great  religious  prophets  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  land  whose  Immortal  pre- 
cepts echo  along  time's  endless  corridors  as  a 
recurrent  central  theme  in  the  great  unfin- 
ished symphony  that  is  America. 

"Unfinished"  because  we  stUl  have  much 
to  learn.  And  much  of  what  we  know  we've 
learned  from  lands  you  represent.  Distillate 
of  the  centuries,  melting  pot  of  blending 
etlinlc  strains,  we  have  gathered  diverse  and 
divergent  strands  of  thread,  woven  them  to- 
gether into  a  single  fabric,  and  from  it  fash- 
ioned a  cloak  of  parliamentary  government 
and  economic  practice  that  fits  our  needs. 

Having  received  so  much  from  the  rest  of 
you,  it  Is  natural  I  suppose  that  we  would 
want  to  share  something  of  ourselves  with 
you— not  merely  our  material  wealth  but  that 
which   Is   to  us  more  precious. 

It  gratifies  us  that  so  many  of  the  nations 
now  reaching  out  for  self-realization  have 
embraced  so  warmly  and  accepted  so  hos- 
pitably our  most  treasured  offering — the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  Peace  Corps, 
In  whose  magnificent  Idealism  our  pride  may 
perhaps  be  understood  and  forgiven.  ^ 

It  pleases  ua  that  some  of  yotir  lands  have 
found  patterns  for  parliamentary  produc- 
tivity In  the  array  of  legislative  reform*  with 
which   a   creative   Congress   met   the   cruel 
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crisis  of  economic  depreseu^n  beginning  a 
^Deration  ago  and  which  have  assisted  our 
Tree  economy  to  achieve  a  level  of  proeperiiy 
v.-precedent«d  In  history. 

But  If  America  had  nothing  better  to 
offer  for  your  consideration  today  than  fat- 
uous seU-congratulatlon — or  bitter  recrlm- 
ULatlons  against  others — then  we  already 
would  have  lost  our  message,  ar.d  our  mis- 
sion, and  our  future. 

So,  let  us  be  constructive,  as  Ujgether  we 
strain  against  the  bonds  of  suispicion  and 
hostility  In  search  of  sotne  common  denom- 
inator of  reason  that  will  make  sense  to  us 
all. 

We  are  not  so  arrogant  as  to  a.ssiime  that 
our  particular  system  of  governmental  checks 
and  balances  with  its  precise  separation  of 
powers  forms  the  only  acceptable  road  to 
national  economic  betterment 

But  we  are  committed  to  the  conviction 
that  men  can  achieve  their  legitimate  eco- 
nomic objectives  without  the  surrender  of 
their  political  liberties.  And  this  is  the  test 
of  the  TOth  Oentury. 

If  our  American  experience  has  value  to 
underdeveloped  nations.  It  is  because  we, 
too — only  a  few  generations  ago — were  a 
struggling  Republic  with  all  the  problems 
that  beaet  the  newbc^n.  Our  progenitors 
exalted  education,  respecter}  religion,  and 
dignified  the  Individual.  tJnsophisttcated 
though  it  may  sotmd.  most  of  us  believe  that 
economic  development  Sowed  largely  as  a 
oonaequence. 

And,  being  Impatient  people  ourselves,  we 
understand  your  hnpatlence  with  the  slow 
and  frustrating  processes  of  evolutionary 
change.  We  share  your  Impetuous  desire  to 
eompreas  the  time  of  development.  In  a  race 
vltb  the  onnishlng  tides  of  technology,  so 
thaX  educational  and  economic  opportunity 
may  be  real  possibility,  not  for  some  un- 
xuu&Mt  distant  generation,  but  for  the  chil- 
dren already  bom  In  our  land£. 

Today,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  US.  Dele- 
gation, I  shall  make  a  concrete  proposal  to 
haaiten  the  realization  of  this  goal. 

With  tbe  world's  population  growing  by 
geometric  progression,  adding  in  30  years  o^ 
many  people  as  it  took  mankind  3  000  yenrs 
to  produce,  the  inescapable  goal  of  us  all 
must  be  not  only  to  stabilize — but  to  expand 
the  eoonomlc  structure.  The  United  States 
mlona  must  produce  3  million  additional  jobs 
In  tlM  private  economy  each  year  in  order 
merely  to  stand  still. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1940.  we  had  about  48  million  of 
our  people  at  work.  Somebody  suggested 
the  future  possibility  of  60  million  jobs,  and 
the  cynics  scoffed  in  derision.  At  the  mo- 
ment, tbfsrs  are  74  million  Americans  gain- 
fully employed. 
*.  And  tills  is  not  enough  that  we  can  rest. 
Ours  U  tbe  dtrty  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Amerlean  experiment  Is  not  a  flower  that  has 
begun  to  dae  In  the  autiunn  of  its  existence. 
but  a  ycung  and  virile  plant  capable  of  pro- 
ducing buds  o<  an  even  brighter  color  for 
each  succeeding  springtime. 

Kor  have  we  any  illusion  that  we  can  set- 
tle the  world's  problems  all  alone.  The  ocean 
that  Oolumbus  crossed  in  70  days  now  is 
tftnixmA  b7  spaceships  In  approximately  10 
minutes.  A  fantastic  compression  of  time 
has  shrunk  the  planet  Earth  and  made  of  the 
world  a  neighborhood  which  cannot  forever- 
endure  half  rich  and  half  Impoverished,  or. 
In  Lincoln's  words,  half  slave  and  half  free 

America  has  no  desire  to  be  the  envy  of 
the  worliL  It  will  satUfy  us  fully  If  in  some 
degree  we  may  be  found  an  Inspiration  to 
the  world. 

Vlctorloua  in  two  world  wars,  we  have  tak- 
en no  territory,  coveted  no  colony,  sought  no 
self-aggrandisement. 

Tlarough  oongresslonally-sanctloned  as- 
•istaaee  o<  more  than  9100  biUion  for  devel- 
opment In  lands  leas  fortunate,  we  have  tried 
to  sxpTMs  our  faith   In  tbe  future  of  free 


man  We  .i.-k  no  thaiik.s  for  this  We  a^k 
only  your  respect  and  your  ftsitximption  of 
the  decency  of  our  motives 

Tlie  hand  of  helpfulness  wer. ■  .•u*.  txf'W  to 
the  fallen  foe.  We  have  cAst  our  bread  upon 
the  waters  of  local  non-violent  =ell -determi- 
nation and  it  has  come  back  'o  us  thnce 
blessed. 

At  war's  end.  21  years  a^o  oiu-  annual 
gross  national  product  was  sonifilung  les.s 
than  $200  billion.  Today  it  strmn.s  toward 
the  figure  of  $700  billion 

There  are  those  who  say  tha'  our  r;i!)id  rate 
of  growth  is  based  upon  a  military  economy. 
To  some  degree  it  Ls  But  we  carry  the  sword 
only  that  we  may  carry  the  torch,  w  be  a 
lamp  unto  the  feet  of  those  who  desire  de- 
velopment and  believe  in  freedom 

We  say  to  our  Russian  friend.s  with  whom 
we  labor  to  leaxn  a  me.vsure  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding— to  our  kinsmen  in  Europt- — lo 
the  descendants  of  our  spirit Uitl  Jorebears 
here  in  the  Orient 

Help  us  to  remove  the  causes  for  fear;  help 
us  to  remove  the  threats  to  peiu'e;  help  us  to 
achieve  a  coordinated  deceleration  of  war 
and  a  united  deemphasis  upo  i  artrifiments. 
and  there  will  be  riches  untold  to  channel 
Into  constructive  economic  development. 

For  in  this  year  alone  the  nations  of  the 
world  win  spend  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars upon  the  unproductive  implements  of 
terror:  while  in  your  land  and  ours  there  are 
wants  unsatisfied,  dreams  unrealiz<>d.  hopes 
unfulfilled.  There  are  schools  to  be  built, 
hospitals,  highways  and  dams  Rivers  there 
are  to  be  harnessed,  parched  and  thirsty 
lands  to  be  watered  that  their  unremitting 
SOU  may  yield  produce  for  Uie  growing  pop- 
ulations of  the  world. 

To  our  fellow  delegates  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  offer  this  friendly  mvit.itioii : 

Help  bring  your  friends  from  H.inoi  to  the 
Conference  table  so  that  the  guns  may  stop, 
and  then  Join  us  In  a  mutual  attack  upon 
poverty.  Illiteracy  and  disease  in  all  the  un- 
derdeveloped world. 

If  you  would  know  in  advance  what  form  a 
settlement  would  take,  we  will  listen  to  any 
reasonable  suggestion,  but  here  is  one  you 
might  consider: 

Let  us  permit  the  people  of  Vie'^nam  to- 
determlne  their  own  destiny — by  ballots  and 
not  by  bullets — by  reason  and  not  by  riot — 
through  truly  free  elections  supervised  not 
by  us  and  not  by  you,  but  by  the  United 
Nations. 

We  win  abide  by  their  result,*!.  Win  you? 
Will  Hanoi?  Carry  this  message  to  your 
Supreme  Soviet,  and  ask  them  lo  carry  it  to 
their  friends  In  North  Vietnam 

And  to  our  fellow  parllamentan.-ins  not 
only  of  Russia  but  of  all  the  developed  coun- 
tries, we  extend  this  Invitation:  When  the 
immediate  thorns  of  conflict  have  been  thus 
removed,  let  us  Join  together  In  an  unprece- 
dented program  for  the  future  of  humanity. 
Let  each  of  us  reduce  the  amount  he  is  cur- 
rently spending  on  armaments  by  a  common 
fixed  percentage.  Let  us  contribute  these 
amounts  Jointly  to  a  common  fund,  to  be 
administered  by  the  United  Nations,  or  by 
this  Inter-Parllamentary  Union,  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  educate  the 
illiterate  and  build  the  bases  of  peaceful 
pursuit  In  the  underdeveloped  n.'itions  of 
this  war- weary  world. 

If  any  man  doubts  the  sincerity  of  this 
offer,  or  questions  whether  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  eiiibnvce  it  —all 
you  have  to  do  is  try  us. 

Before  you  decline  It.  con.=;ider  the  alterna- 
tives. And  let  us  consider  together  the 
prayer  of  Aristophanes  spoken  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Greek  Temples  devastated  by  the 
Pelloponeslan  wars : 

"Prom  the  murmur  and  subtlety  of  sus- 
picion with  which  we  vex  one  another,  give 
us  rest;  make  a  new  beginning,  mingle  again 
among  the  nations  with  the  alchemy  of  love: 
and  with  some  finer  essence  of  forbearance 
temper  our  minds." 


We  can  make  a  new  beginning.  Ajid  to- 
gether we  yet  may  see  the  dawn  of  that  day 
promised  by  the  ancient  prophet  when: 

"Men  shall  beat  their  swords  Iito  p:ow. 
eOiaree,  and  their  spears  Into  pruninghooks: 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion; and  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any. 
more". 

Methods  or  Strengthening  Region  m.  Stcu- 

RITY   IN  CONFORMITT  WITH  THr  UNlnt)  N/V- 

TiONS  Charter 

1  Speech  by  Senator  Hcgh  Scott.  US    Dole- 
gate  i 

Regional  security  and  world  security  are 
interwoven  threads  In  the  fabric  of  inter- 
national peace.  A  geographic  region 
strengthens  the  prospects  for  world  p^ace 
if  the  relationships  among  states  in  that 
area  are  friendly  and  cooperative,  and  if  it 
has  effective  machinery  to  settle  any  local 
disputes  which  do  arise  by  peaceful  means. 
In  contrast,  a  region  Jeopardizes  world  peace 
if  hostile  relations  persist  among  the  na- 
tions in  the  area  or  the  countries  lack  either 
the  will  or  the  machinery  to  solve  their  chf- 
putee  without  resort  to  force. 

Similarly,  the  security  of  every  geographic 
region  Is  enhanced  or  dimlnLshed  according 
to  the  level  of  world-wide  International  ten- 
sion. No  region  can  be  secure  when  there 
is  a  threat  of  world  war.  Thtis  our  v>;irch 
for  methods  to  Strengthen  regioiKvl  security 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  both  rerional 
and  world-wide  measures.  The  prospects 
of  peace  will  be  greater  when  we  view  region- 
al and  world  efforts  as  complementarv.  each 
contributing  to  the  other.  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  would  agree  with  the  words  of  United 
Nations  Secretary-General  U  Thant,  "The 
work  of  regional  organizations  and  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  should  be  concerted,  not  compe- 
titive." For  that  reason  It  is  important,  as 
our  topic  suggests,  that  all  of  the  measures 
be  m  conformity  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  resolution  which  has  been  s\tbniitted 
by  the  Committee  on  Political  Questions, 
International  Security,  and  Disarmament  on 
this  question  wisely  recognizes  that  the  at- 
tainment of  peace  and  security  requires  ac- 
tion at  the  national,  regional,  and  world- 
wide level.  It  also  recognizes  that  this  ac- 
tion must  be  In  many  different  areas,  includ- 
ing economics,  science,  and  culture,  as  well 
as  In  the  political  and  military  spheres. 

The  United  States  has  long  held  that  the 
development  of  regional  organizations  is  one 
of  the  meet  direct  paths  to  regional  secu- 
rity. In  the  post  the  emphasis  of  regional 
organizations  has  frequently  been  on  orga- 
nizing for  collective  security.  In  the  future 
one  of  the  main  avenues  which  regional  or- 
ganizations might  profitably  explore  con- 
cerns the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes.  If 
regional  onganlzatlone  would  strengthen 
their  capabllity"'to  help  in  the  settlement  of 
local  political  problems,  these  problems 
might  be  prevented  from  growing  into  mili- 
tary crises  threatening  the  whole  world. 
Such  action  would  be  wholly  In  conformity 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  en- 
courages nations  to  use  regional  machinery 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes 
before  referring  them  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

Another  area  in  which  regions  can  make 
a  contribution  to  peace  Is  through  local 
arms  control  arrangements.  The  resolution 
before  us  specifically  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  zones  free  of  nuclear  and  mis- 
sile weapons  where  the  countries  of  that 
p>artlcular  area  so  desire.  It  Is  our  belief 
that  the  establishment  of  nuclear  free  zonss 
can  be  beneficial  when  the  initiative  oomM 
from  within  the  area  and  when  such  aoDSs 
hold  tbe  promise  of  being  effective  beoaoN 
they  Include  the  participation  of  all  neces- 
sary states  and  appropriate  verification  me— 
ures.  Accordingly  we  have  welcomed  tb* 
progress  toward  such  aones  In  both  Africa 
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and  Latin  America.  However,  we  have  been 
cautious  toward  proposals  where  nuclear 
weapons  play  a  significant  role  in  the  secu- 
rity systems  of  the  area,  as  in  Central  Europe, 
for  then  the  establishment  of  nuclear-free 
zones  might  resiUt  in  a  dangerous  imbalance. 
In  our  view,  a  regional  approach  might  also 
be  helpful  in  curbing  conventional  arms 
races  which  consume  too  large  a  proportion 
of  the  resources  in  many  of  the  less  devel- 
oped lands.  I  would  like  to  read  the  seventh 
point  in  the  arms  control  program  which 
President  Johnson  sent  to  the  Eighteen  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Committee  on  January 
27.  1966.    He  wrote: 

Seventh,  as  we  focus  on  nuclear  arms,  let 
us  not  forget  that  resources  are  being  de- 
voted to  non-nuclear  arms  races  all  around 
the  world.  These  resources  might  better  be 
spent  on  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick 
and  teaching  the  uneducated  ...  We  suggest 
therefore  that  countries,  on  a  regional  bfisls, 
explore  ways  to  limit  competition  among 
themselves  for  costly  weapons  often  sought 
for  reasons  of  Illusory  prestige.  The  initia- 
tive for  arrangements  of  this  kind  should,  of 
course,  come  from  the  regions  concerned. 
The  Interested  countries  should  undertake 
not  to  acquire  from  any  source,  including 
production  of  their  own  as  well  as  Impor- 
tation from  others,  military  equipment  which 
they  proscribe.  If  such  arrangements  can 
be  worked  out  and  assurance  can  be  given 
that  they  will  be  observed,  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  respect  them. 

Finally,  our  delegation  is  happy  to  have 
Included  In  the  resolution  the  appeal  for  an 
agreement  on  the  non-dissemination  of  nuc- 
lear weapons.  Pew  events  could  endanger 
regional  security  more  than  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  states  which  do  not  al- 
ready possess  them.  Where  regional  security 
problems  already  exist,  tensions  would  sky- 
rocket if  one  of  the  nations  in  the  area  sud- 
denly had  nuclear  weapons  at  its  disposal. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  both  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  nations  would  Join  In  a  non-prolifer- 
ation agreement,  we  would  take  another 
great  stride  toward  halting  and  reversing  the 
upward  arms  spiral. 

If  we  can  succeed  In  taking  measures  such 
as  these  to  strengthen  regional  security,  we 
wlU  find  we  have  also  strengthened  the 
security  of  our  own  nations  and  the  prospects 
for  peace  throughout  the  whole  world. 


Remarks  or  Senator  Hiram  L.  Pono,  Prom 
THB  State  or  Hawaii,  Dixegate  Prom  the 
U.S.  Orottp  to  the  Interparliamentabt 
Union 

Mr.  President  and  my  fellow  colleagues: 

I  am  a  first  generation  American  citizen  of 
Chinese  ancestry.  American  citizens  of 
Chinese  ancestry  comprise  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  (1/lOth  of  1%)  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  of  America 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  which  has  only  one-third  (l/3rd)  of 
the  membership  of  the  Congress.  Ethnically 
and  politically,  I  am  a  minority  American 

Upon  the  granting  of  statehood  to  the 
Territory  of  HawaU  in  1959,  1  was  elected  a 
Senator  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  from 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Two  years  ago,  when  President  Johnson 
won  four  out  of  every  five  votes  In  my  State 
I  was  reelected  United  States  Senator  for  a 
•econd  term  of  six  years. 

This  is  my  first  attendance  at  an  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference. 

My  attendance  here  as  a  delegate,  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate;  as  a 
member  of  a  minority  Party,  and  as  an  Amer- 
l»n  citizen  of  Chinese  parentage  can  be 
attributed  to,  or  may  I  say.  is  a  result  of 
the  abiding  adherence  by  Americans  regard- 
Jew  of  race,  creed  or  national  origin,  to  that 
nmdamental  and  natural  concept  of  the 
Kule  of  Law— the  Rule  of  Equity  and  Reason 

in  my  State  of  Hawaii,  which  is  populated 
oy  almost  every  racial  group  of  this  earth 


we  have  succeeded  in  living  by  the  Rule  of 
Ijaw. 

We  believe  In,  and  subscribe  to,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  man  and  the  Patherhood  of  God 
Our  people  live  by  these  precepts  In  concord 
and  in  amity. 

We  know  that  the  Spirit  of  Aloha,  which 
is  so  much  the  Spirit  of  Brotherhood— of 
Prtendship— of  Good  Will— toward  your  fel- 
lowman.  and  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  our 
Hawaiian  life  and  heritage,  is  the  sure  road 
to  real  and  lasting  peace  for  all  mankind. 

A  people,  so  consUtuted  and  so  inspired 
cannot  but  have  a  deep  feeling  and  under- 
standing, of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
in  the  relaUonships  of  man-to-man,  people- 
to-people,  and  naUon-to-natlon. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  my  State, 
Mr.  President,  where  there  Is  sQ.much  of  the 
spirit  of  love  and  good  will,  that  the  course 
my  coimtry  has  taken  in  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation is  right  and  that  thU  commitment  to 
Vietnam  is  our  comlmtment  to  the  Rule  of 
Law. 

This  feeling  U  forifled  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans,  be  they  of  the  ma- 
jority Party,  or  as  I  am,  of  the  minority 
Party.  This  Is  true  despite  the  occasional 
demonstrations  of  a  very  small  group  of 
protestors. 

Our  commitment  to  freedom,  which  has 
involved  resistance  to  Communist  efforts  to 
promote  what  they  call  "wars  of  Uberatlon" 
In  order  to  advance  the  Communist  cause 
has  been  a  basic  tenet  of  every  American 
President  of  both  Parties  since  World  War  II 
In  1947  when  Greece  and  Turkey  were  threat-^ 
ened  by  Communist  guerillas.  President  Tru- 
man said:  "The  United  States  must  support 
free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  sub- 
jugation by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressures.  We  must  assist  free  peoples  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way". 

President  Elsenhower,  whose  Administra- 
tion had  to  cope  with  overt  Communist  ag- 
gression against  South  Korea,  said-  "Ameri- 
cans, indeed,  all  free  men,  remember  that 
in  the  final  choice  a  soldier's  pack  is  not 
so  heavy  a  burden  as  a  prisoner's  chains" 

And  when  President  Kennedy  took  office 
he  proclaimed:  "Let  every  naUon  know' 
whether  it  wishes  us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall 
pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  mefet  any 
hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any 
foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  the  sucecss 
of  liberty". 

Several  Communist  Delegations  tell  us  that 
we  are  Intervening  in  an  Internal  struggle 
and  that  we  have  violated  the  Geneva  AccopO. 
The  facts,  Mr.  President,  are  quite  the 
contrary.  We  are  not  deceived  by  CommunUt 
subterfuge  to  confuse  the  issue  by  labeling 
aggression  as  an  indigenous  revolt.  The  "war 
of  national  liberation-,  which  is  the  Com- 
munist Jargon  for  efforts  to  impose  the  will 
of  the  nUnority  on  the  majority,  depends  on 
terror,   sabotage,  stealth,   and   subversion 

But  North  Vietnam,  Mr.  President,  has 
done  much  more  than  that.  Already  by  1961 
North  Vietnam,  in  gross  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Conference,  had  in- 
filtrated 10,000  men  Into  South  Vietnam  In 
1962.  13,000  more  were  sent.  And  by  now 
there  are  no  less  than  19  identified  Regiments 
of  regular  North  Vietnamese  troops  operating 
in  South  Vietnam.  This,  Mr.  President,  is 
aggression,  pure  and  simple. 

My  government  has  made  a  commitment 
to  help  South  Vietnam  resist  that  aggression 
President  Johnson  made  this  clear  when  he 
said:  "Our  objective  is  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam  and  Its  freedom  from  attack 
We  want  nothing  for  oursevles— only  that 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to 
guide  their  own  country  in  their  own  way" 
To  this.  I  would  add,  that  the  U.S.  eagerly 
desires  to  see  full  respect  shown  for  the 
Geneva  agreements  and  is  ready  to  sit  down 
in  negotiations  tomorrow  to  assure  thev  are 
compUed  with.  '' 
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Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  Mr 
President.  The  American  Congress  and  the 
American  people  of  both  ParUes  overwhehn- 
Ingly  support  the  President. 

We  have  made  our  comlmtment.  We  have 
kept  it.  We  intend  to  continue  to  keep  it 
Nothing  WlU  deter  us  from  this  resolve  But 
while  doing  this,  we  are  willing  to  talk  to 
discuss,  to  negotiate. 

Someday.  someUme,  the  channeU  of  com- 
mumcatlrfn  must  oepn.     It  may  come  soon 
It  may  come  later.    But.  sooner  or  later   the 
spirit  of  love— of  good  wlU— of  conclllaUon— 
of  brotherhood— of  respect  for  the  Rule  of 
Law  will  prevail.    I  hope  and  I  pray  that  the 
views   of   this  distinguished  assembly  dedi- 
cated as  they  are  to  peace  and  conciUaUon 
will  soon  be  heard  in  Hanoi  and  that  the 
cooperated    energies    of    both    our    peoples 
marching    shoulder-to-shoulder,    will    bring 
forth  the  promised  millennium  of  happiness 
of  progress,  of  plenty  and  of  peace 


The  Wnx  roM.  Peace 
(An    address   by   the   Honorable   Alexandee 
PiRNiE,  Member  of  Congress.  ChahTnan  wf 
the  VS.  Delegation  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union ) 

As  Chairman  of  the  American  delegation 
to  the  55th  Interparliamentary  Conference  I 
have  the  honor  to  express  appreciation  to  our 
Iranian  hosts  and  all  others  who  have  made 
this  gathering  possible.  As  long  as  Parlia- 
ments continue  to  meet  there  is  hope  that 
we  can  meet  the  challenges  of  mankind. 

The  American  delegation  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  call  made  in  this  chamber  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran 
this  very  morning.  He  urged  this  conference 
as  did  our  distinguished  Chairman,  to  con-' 
duct  this  meeting  In  a  climate  of  under- 
standing reason  and  good-will.  I  can  assure 
thU  assembly  that  such  U  the  aim  of  the 
American  delegation. 

Some  of  the  speakers  this  morning  refer- 
red to  an  issue  which  weighs  heavily  on  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  The 
United  States  is  second  to  none  in  wanting 
peace  in  Viet  Nam.  Indeed,  there  is  probably 
no  parallel  in  recent  history  to  the  pressure 
for  peace  which  my  Government,  with  the 
welcome  advice  and  assistance  of  many  other 
countries  and  leaders,  has  exerted  over  the 
past  year.  We  believe  devoutly  that  there  Is 
no  more  tirgent  task  confronting  the  states- 
men of  the  world  than  finding  a  way  to  termi- 
nate the  fighting  In  Viet  Nam. 

Our  record  in  seeking  an  honorable  solu- 
tion speaks  for  itself.  We  have  repeatedly 
offered  to  go  anywhere,  at  any  time  meet 
with  anyone,  and  discuss  any  proposals  if 
doing  so  would  advance  the  cause  of  peace  in 
Viet  Nam.  We  have  said  we  wlU  engage  in 
unconditional  discussions  or  in  negotiations 
on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva  Accords.  In  the 
some  twenty -five  efforts  which  have  been 
made  over  the  past  three  yearn  to  setUe  the 
confilct.  the  United  States  has  conslstentlv 
been  cooperative.  We  have  made  many 
efforts  of  OUT  own  to  get  the  problem  to  the 
conference  table,  both  directly  with  Hanoi 
and  through  third  parties.  And  we  have  re- 
sponded affirmatively  to  the  efforts  of  others 
including  the  Afro-Asian  17-natlon  appeal 
last  year  and  subsequent  appeals  by  Indi- 
vidual leaders. 

The  U.S.  maintains  literally  a  24-hour-a- 
day  watch  on  possibilities  for  peace  in  Viet 
Nam.  We  have  not  and  will  not  fail  to  ex- 
ploit any  opening  that  may  offer  hope  of 
leading  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  It  was 
for  these  reasons  that  the  United  States  en- 
thusiastically supported  the  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  IPU  CoxmcU  at  Canberra  on 
April  16  which  is  before  thU  distinguished 
group  for  consideration  in  Tehran.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  our  attitude  U  consistent  with 
the  views  and  aspiraUons  of  this  group  and 
of  most  nations  In  the  wortd. 
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Tlw  problem,  however.  Is  that  it  takes  at 
le««t  two  parties  to  ZMgotlate,  and  thus  far 
tlw  lesponae  of  tbe  ottaer  sMe  to  all  efforts 
to  bring  peace  to  Viet  Nam  has  been  a  harsh 
and  unyielding  negative.  We  cannot  help 
but  ask,  what  selfish  reason  leads  North 
Viet  Nam  to  persist  In  Its  refusal  to  talk. 
Is  It  pressure  from  Oommunlst  China?  le  It 
a  conviction  that  time  is  on  its  side,  is  It  a 
hope  that  force  will  prersil.  or  is  It  a  delu- 
sloo  that  the  United  States  is  a  "paper 
tiger"? 

Hanoi's  uncompromising  attitude  in  the 
face  of  a  world-wide  desire  for  negotiations 
ht  atertllng.  The  report  of  our  Secretary 
General  on  this  point  reads  as  follows : 

"On  the  American  side,  there  was  a  tem- 
pcrary  suspension  of  the  US  air  raids  on 
North  Vietnam  at  the  beginning  of  1966.  and 
this  coincided  with  a  peace  offensive.  High 
offictals  were  sent  to  different  capitals  to 
oon&rm  that  the  United  States  was  disposed 
at  any  time  to  enter  into  negotiations  with- 
out condltlone.  either  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere, 
m  poaltlon  which  has  been  reeOirmed  at  vari- 
ous times  since  then. 

"Those  overtures,  however,  met  with  no 
response  In  Hanoi,  where  they  were  de- 
nounced as  frauds.  .  .  . 

"In  Its  refusal  to  enter  Into  negotiations, 
the  Hancd  Oovermnent  is  fully  supported  by 
Peking,  which  encourages  North  Vietnam  In 
Its  redstance." 

In  ttiin  connection  I  am  reminded  of  the 
old  proverb  "Tou  can't  clap  with  one  hand." 

North  Vlei  Nam  has  persistently  refused 
to  engage  In  unconditional  talks  and  has 
established  pre-conditions  for  negotiations 
which  in  effect  would  mean  turning  the 
country  over  to  Oooununlet  rule.  The  United 
States  la  absolutely  confident  that  this  is 
not  the  fate  which  the  people  of  South  Viet 
Nam,  seek  for  themselves.  The  recent  elec- 
tloos  there  offer  the  best  proof.  Despite  an 
intensive  nation-wide  Viet  Cong  campaign 
of  propaganda  and  terror  to  keep  the  people 
from  the  polls,  some  eighty  percent  of  the 
registered  voters,  or  more  than  four  million 
people,  cast  ballots  for  the  parties  of  their 
ehoioe.  This  repudiation  of  the  Viet  Oong 
cams  as  no  surprise  because  nearly  a  million 
Vietnamese  bad  already  voted  with  their  feet 
ky  lisiiriig  froa  Oommunlat  oppression  in 
the  North  to  South  Viet  Nam. 

Bol  long  Hanoi  wUl  go  on  In  seeking  to 
impose  rule  by  a  small  minority  on  the 
clear  will  of  the  majority  remains  to  be  seen. 
Bat  let  me  say  emphatically  today — ^that  as 
long  as  that  happtens.  the  United  States  will 
be  there  helping  the  gallant  people  of  South 
WieX  Nam  to  protect  their  right  of  eelf- 
tfBtarmlnatlosi . 

If  Wccid  War  II  taught  us  anything.  It  was 
this:  •ggreaaloa  appeased  is  appreeeion  un- 
leashed. We  learned  from  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  Munich  that  we  must  not.  cannot, 
and  will  not  permit  a  small  nation  strug- 
gling for  Its  freedcxn  to  fall  Into  the  arms  of 
a  more  pc^verful  and  aggreesive'^neighbor. 

We  have  given  our  solemn  word  to  stay  In 
Viet  Nam  tmtll  aggression  ceases.  And  we 
win  keep  It.  Those  who  Interpret  the  right 
of  tree  speech  and  dissent  In  my  own  coun- 
try as  a  sign  that  America  will  abandon  Its 
pledge  do  not  know  my  country  well. 

Ii>t  there  be  no  mistake  about  It.  Aggres- 
■loa  la  being  waged  against  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam.  According  to  oui  best  evidence, 
there  are  now  no  fewer  than  nineteen  regi- 
ment! of  North  Vietnamese  regular  Army 
troops  in  South  Viet  Nam.  We  as  parlla- 
Bientarlaas  should  be  particularly  mindful 
of  what  our  colleagues  who  are  closest  to  Viet 
Nam  have  to  say  about  the  problem.  At  its 
aeaslon  In  Seoul  earlier  this  month  the  Asian 
Parliamentary  Union  agreed  that 

"Iktemal  aggression  by  Communist  forree 
ser  lowly  endaztgera  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pimrteiice  ot  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
peace  In  the  entire  region.  The  Assembly 
commended  the  historic  and  timely  decision 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Australia,  Philip- 


pines, Thailand  and  other  Asian  Pacific 
countries  to  dLspatch  troops  or  to  extend 
various  types  of  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam.  and  noted  that  to  defeat  ag- 
gression, aid  to  Viet  Nam  must  be  con- 
tinued" 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  of  the  situation 
and  the  views  of  many  of  the  free  nations  of 
Asia.  This  morning  the  delegate  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  again  accused  falsely  the 
United  States  of  committing  aggression  In 
Viet  Nam. 

I  cannot  let  this  distorted  version  of  his- 
tory go  unchallenged.  We  seek  no  gains  for 
ourselves  in  Viet  Nam;  no  territory,  no  bases, 
no  alliances.  Nor  do  we  seek  the  destruc- 
tion of  North  Viet  Nam  or  its  government. 
Each  and  every  one  of  our  military  opera- 
tions in  Vioe  Nam  has  been  taken  merely  in 
response  to  steadily  intensified  military  op- 
erations from  the  North  and  .s  designed  for 
one  purpose  only:  to  halt  the  aggreslson. 
When  that  aggression  stops,  United  States 
forces  will  gladly  return  home  and  American 
military  bases  there  will  be  dismantled.  We 
are  prepared  to  sit  down  tomorrow  to  negoti- 
ate the  terms  of  American  withdrawal  If  the 
other  side  is  prei>ared  in  good  faith  to  aban- 
don its  efforts  to  subvert  South  Viet  Nam. 

Instead  of  circulating  propaganda  docu- 
ments and  indulging  In  harsh  statement, 
the  Soviet  Union  should  contribute  to  end- 
ing the  tragic  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia.  It 
can  do  so  by  exercising  its  responsibility  as 
Co-Chalrman  of  the  Geneva  Conference  to 
convene  an  international  conference  on 
Vietnam  which  it  has  failed  to  do.  It  can 
do  so  by  joining  in  efforts  to  bring  peace 
through  United  Nations  action,  which  It  has 
so  far  rejected.  And,  quite  fundamentally 
it  can  do  so  by  prevailing  on  its  friends  at 
Hanoi  to  leave  their  neighbors  alone.  We 
have  a  saying  in  the  United  States  that  It  Is 
not  words  but  deeds  that  count.  So  I  ask 
the  Soviet  representative,  when  his  country 
will  stop  complaining  and  begin  to  take  the 
stepts  within  its  power  to  bring  peace  about. 
It  should  Join  with  the  rest  of  otir  members 
in  supporting  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
IPU  Council  at  the  Canberra  session  which 
calls  for  immediate  discussion 

Limitations  of  time,  Mr.  President,  make 
It  Impossible  to  do  full  Justice  to  a  problem 
of  this  gravity.  I  would  conclude  by  re- 
emphasizing  that  we  can  have  peace  In  Viet- 
nam tomorrow  if  Hanoi  really  wants  It. 

The  United  States  wants  i>eace  with  honor 
In  Viet  Nam  with  all  its  heart.  We  wlU  not 
grow  weary  In  the  search  for  a  Just  settle- 
ment; but  neither  will  we  relent  In  our 
determination  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
protect  South  Viet  Nam  and  te  help  eoain- 
tain  stability  in  Asia  until  those  bent  on 
conquest  abandon  their  aggression. 

TtaT  OF  U.S.  Senator  Tarbosottch's  Remarks 

AT  IPU  OONTniENCTB 

Teheran.  Iran,  September  7. — The  follow- 
ing Is  the  text  of  the  remarks  given  by  U.S. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborocgh  of  Texas  at  the 
opwnlng  session  of  the  55th  conference  of 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  55th 
Inter-Parllamentary  Union  Conference  I 
Join  those  of  you  who  have  spoken  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  eScicncy  of  our  Secretariat 
and  also  to  the  generosity  of  this  great 
country  which  has  two  and  a  half  (mll- 
lenia)  of  civilization.  We  In  my  country 
owe  so  much  to  yotrr  civilization  through 
Its  transmission  to  us  through  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Rome  and  then  Western  Europe  to 
America's  shores. 

I  had  thought  in  the  few  minutes  left  of 
our  time  for  the  United  States,  to  speak 
mainly  on  the  status  of  the  NATO  Treaty 
and  the  NATO  .Mliance,  what  it  has  done  to 
maintain  peace  in  this  21  years  of  time  that 
has  elap6ed  since  World  War  II.  a  greater 
sp«n  of  time  than  that  which  elapsed  be- 
tween World  War  I  and  World  War  U. 

But   after   listening  to   these  speeches  of 


tl>ls  afternoon,  some  of  which  I  consider  ut- 
t<5rly  Irresponsible  attacks  upon  my  country, 
I  intend  to  answer  those  now. 

I  would  say  here  to  the  representative  of 
France  that  In  my  own  country,  in  the  hard 
political  battles  out  "on  the  stump"  as  we 
call  it — where  speakers  speak  against  each 
other  they  sometiines  resort  to  rather  irre- 
sponsible statements  against  each  other. 
But  In  the  delegates  to  this  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary  Union  from  my  country  we  have 
representatives  of  botih  i>artles  and  we  crane 
here  as  responsible  representatives  of  otir 
Congress  to  exercise  restraint  in  a  respon- 
sible way.  We  have  delegates  here  who  vote 
80  percent  of  the  time  difTcrently  from  the 
way  I  vote.  But  there's  one  thing  that  we 
all  agree  on  and  that  is  the  wish  for  peace  In 
this  world  and  an  end  to  aggression,  and  we 
all  seek  that  though  we  are  of  opposite  par- 
ties and  vote  opposite  of  each  other  some  80 
percent  of  the  time. 

We're  united  in  the  belief  that  we  do  not 
want  another  world  war.  We're  united  la 
the  belief  that  we're  trying  to  pursue  ways 
to  avoid  It.  The  way  to  avoid  world  war  It 
not  easy.  X  would  say  to  the  delegate  from 
Prance  that  World  War  I  and  World  War  n 
did  not  arise  from  any  acts  from  my  country. 
They  arose  In  Etirope  between  European 
cotmtrles  and  despite  our  dislike  of  war  and 
our  lack  of  wish  to  get  In  those  wars,  events 
pulled  us  Into  both  of  them,  on  this  side  of 
the  great  republic  that  he  represents,  a  na- 
tion that  Is  dear  in  our  history  because 
FVance  helped  us  In  our  own  war  for  inde- 
pendence. And  we  are  regretful  of  hearing 
these  words  we  think  are  not  indicative  of 
the  true  situation,  not.^dlcatlve  of  a  course 
of  events  that  would  lead  to  peace  in  this 
world. 

Who  has  the  biggest  stake  in  this  argu- 
ment going  on  here  today?  The  small  na- 
tions of  the  world  who  are  not  able  finan- 
cially, mlUtarllly  and  economically  to  defend 
themselves  against  aggression  from  a  great 
power.  Next  to  that  vho  has  a  stake?  Ev- 
eryone of  us  who  believe  in  this  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary Union  because  parliaments  are  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  the  elected  rep- 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  if  the  peo- 
ple can't  elect  their  representatives,  our 
Inter-Parllamentary  Union  would  cease  to 
exist. 

Suppose  In  response  to  some  demand  here, 
America  withdrew  every  soldier,  every  person 
among  Its  military  personnel  from  South 
Vietnam  within  30  days?  How  many  month* 
do  you  think  It  would  be  before  the  aggres- 
sors in  South  Vietnam  had  overrun  South 
Vietnam  from  the  north,  then  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Thailand  and  then  later  Malaysia 
and  Burma.  They'd  all  fall  because  of  the 
aggression  coming  from  the  north,  and  we 
all  know  that  that  aggression  even  tackled 
India  with  Its  nearly  five-hundred  mlllkm 
p>opulatlon.  No  small  nation  would  survive 
in  Southeast  Asia  if  we  withdrew.  Tb«y 
could  not  then  elect  representative  parlia- 
ments. 

And  look  at  the  present.  Why.  our  friendi 
here  from  Ceylon  condemned  us  for  having 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  didn't  mention 
the  forty-five  thousand  from  Korea.  He 
didn't  mention  those  from  the  Philippines. 
I  ask  him.  Is  it  alright  for  Asians  to  commit 
aggression  against  Asians?  And  all  wroag 
for  people  who  are  not  Asian  to  come  on 
call  to  the  defense  of  a  small  country  that  1< 
Asian,  Just  because  the  aggreslson  is  Asian? 
Or  Is  aggreslson  wrong  wherever  perpetuated 
by  whatever  people  against  whatever  people? 
We  go  on  the  thesis  that  aggressoin  of  a  great 
nation  against  a  small  one,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  aggression  against  any  nation.  If 
wrong.  We  point  back,  my  colleagues,  to 
1931  when  there  was  aggression  In  Manchuilk 
and  In  Manchuria  there  was  a  call  for  aid 
and  none  came.  Then  in  1936  when  there 
was  aggression  by  a  dictator  In  Italy,  not  by 
the  will  Of  the  good  Italian  people,  but  a  dic- 
tator sent  those  armies  into  Ethiopia.    And 
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the  noble  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  Halle  Selasle, 
made  a  plea  to  the  League  of  Nations  that 
will  ring  down  through  the  corridors  of  time; 
that  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pleas  ever 
made  by  a  small  nation  for  aid  to  stop  the 
gross  attacks  from  a  great  nation.  It  went 
unheeded,  and  the  League  of  Nations  died 
because  It  did  an  unjust  thing  when  it  did 
not  come  to  Ethiopia's  aid. 

I  say  this  small  hatlon  called  us  for  aid. 
We  had  previously  been  attacked  in  Korea; 
we  had  experience  there.  We  had  been 
through  a  long,  costly  and  bloody  conflict  In 
Korea  that  the  American  people  didn't  want. 
The  American  people  dont  want  this  con- 
flict. It's  costing  us  In  money,  three  billion 
dollars  a  month.  And  I  tell  you  sitting  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  I  see  proj- 
ects in  my  state  pulled  down  every  month — 
because  of  this  war — a  new  dam  we  want, 
a  new  public  building,  a  new  hospital  or  some 
needed  public  Improvement.  We  have  to  give 
it  up.  We  feel  that  Impact  in  county  after 
county  of  my  state.  We  feel  it  everywhere. 
This  aggression  is  something  we  don't  want. 
The  expense  Is  something  we  don't  want. 
Particularly  the  expense  in  blood  of  our  men, 
our  flesh  and  blood  that  we  are  losing  there. 
We  say  "stop  this  aggression." 

Over  and  over  we  say  we  will  sit  down  and 
talk  and  the  answer  from  the  other  side: 
"you  are  hyprocrltes.  we  wont  talk  with  you." 
That,  my  fellow  delegates.  Is  not  the  road  to 
peace.  And  I  ask  those  who  condemn  us  to 
Join  us  on  the  road  to  peace.  Let  tia  sit 
down  and  talk.  What  harm  can  be  done? 
We  know  as  parliamentarians  we  make  no 
progress  toward  settling  difficulties  unless  we 
sit  down  and  talk  about  them.  We've  had 
appeals  here  today  that,  as  parliamentarians, 
we  compromise  our  differences.  When 
parliamentarians  are  elected  they  learn 
to  work  things  out  peacefully;  that  Is  the 
ftmction  of  parliaments.  You  talk  and  you 
try  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  things.  Tou 
have  to  compromise  on  some  points  you  want. 
But  there  is  one  point  that  the  small  nation 
cannot  give  up  without  losing  Its  own  hope 
for  the  future,  and  that's  the  point  that 
there  must  not  be  any  aggression  by  any 
great  power  against  these  little  nations  in 
the  world,  simply  because  some  big  nation 
has  the  force  either  through  open  attack  or 
through  infiltration,  either  through  an  overt, 
massive  attack  over  the  border  of  a  country 
as  in  the  Korean  case  of  subversion  through 
or  by  circuitous  routes  through  Laos  with 
small  forces  c<^ng  in.  as  in  the  case  of 
South  Vietnam.  They  have  developed  a 
new  kind  of  aggression  and  they  say  that 
since  It  is  hidden  and  oomes  at  night  over 
secret  trails  It  Isnt  aggression.  I  teU  you 
when  you  slip  forces  Into  a  country  at  night 
over  secret  trails  under  a  Jimgle  cover,  that's 
aggression  as  much  as  if  you  ptish  an  army 
over  the  boundaries  physically  out  in  the 
open  as  was  done  In  the  case  of  Korea. 

In  closing,  my  fellow  conferees,  we  know 
that  man's  knowledge  has  unlocked  the 
forces  of  nature.  Man  has  unlocked  the 
forces  of  nature  that  have  placed  In  his 
hands  the  pcm&r  of  his  own  self  destruction. 
The  holding  of  these  powers  in  check  Is 
dependent  upon  the  renunciation  of  war  as 
an  Instrument  of  national  policy.  And  It  can 
be  prevented  only  by  the  self-dlsclpUne  of 
everyone,  everyone  In  govenunent.  every  na- 
tion. It  U  going  to  take  great  self -discipline 
to  cause  naUons  to  withhold  this  Instrtunent 
of  destrucUon.  not  unleash  it.  If  we  want  to 
•top  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  we 
cant  do  it  by  this  proUferatlon  of  verbal 
weapons  of  constant  abuse  of  one  naUon 
against  another.  There  must  be  self- 
restraint  in  words  as  well  as  self-restraint  in 
dKq>plng  of  destructive  weapons.  SeJf- 
reetralnt  and  responsibility  build  roads  to 
P«ace.      We   parliamentarians    should    help 
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build   them,  not  destroy  these  methods   of 
peace.    I  thank  you. 

Means  of  SraENOrHENiNo  Existing  Rela- 
TioNS  WfTH  TH«  UNrrED  NATIONS:  Deci- 
sion Adopted  bt  the  Inter-Pakuambn- 
tart  cottncil  on  september  26,  1966,  at 
Its  99th  Session 

The  Inter-Parllamentary  Council, 
Considering  that,  as  the  only  existing  voice 
of  world  parliamentary  opinion,  the  Inter- 
Parllamenttiry  Union  can  and  should  make 
a  more  significant  contribution  towards  the 
work  of  the  United  NaUons  Organization, 

1.  Is  convinced  that,  to  this  effect,  a  re- 
newed effort  should  be  made  to  develop  ex- 
isting links; 

2.  Peels  that  the  potentialities  for  close 
collaboration  with  the  Bconomlc  and  Social 
Council  offered  under  the  consultative  status 
(Category  A)  accorded  to  the  Union  could 
be  better  exploited; 

3.  Attaches  great  Importance  to  the 
promising  results  of  the  special  co-operative 
arrangements  recently  developed  between 
IPU  and  Unesco  in  the  mutual  interest  of 
both   Organizations; 

4.  Invites  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Inter-ParUamentary  Union 
to  Initiate  discussions  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  at  the  earUest 
appropriate  Ume  regarding  the  posslblUty  of 
developing  new  forms  of  co-operation,  such 
as,  for  Instance: 

(a)  a  yearly  debate  on  major  UN  prob- 
lems at  Inter-Parllamentary  Conferences,  on 
the  basis  of  a  statement  presented  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  UN  or  on  his  be- 
half; 

(b)  the  presentation  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly,  by  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
ParUamentary  Union,  of  the  views  of  the 
world  parliamentary  community  on  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  It  under  Ito  Charter; 

(c)  the  consultation  of  the  Inter-Par- 
llamentary Union,  by  one  or  the  other  UN 
organ,  on  matters  falling  within  the  former's 
specialized  competence,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  establishment,  organization  and 
functioning    of    parUamentery    institutions; 

6.  Requests  that  the  President  report  at 
an  early  forthcoming  session  on  the  action 
taken  in  implementation  of  this  decision. 

Relations  and  Cooperation  Between  Exist- 
ing Regional  Economic  Groups  and  Sys- 
tems: Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  65tr 
Inter-Parliamentart  Conference  on 
October  4.  1966 

The  55th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference. 

Considering  that  the  strengthening  of  in- 
ternational economic  relations  including 
trade  relations,  contributes  not  only  to  eco- 
nomic  and  social  progress  in  the  world,  but 
also  to  the  consolidation  of  world  peace. 

Aware  of  the  need  to  undertake  urgent 
and  effective  measures  to  accelerate  the  prog- 
ress of  developing  countries,  and  thus  to  pro- 
mote world  economy  as  a  whole. 

Recognizing  the  historical  significance  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  for  the  elaboration  and  Imple- 
mentation of  a  new,  dynamic  International 
trade  and  development  policy. 

Convinced  that  Implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  Is  of 
exceptional  importance  for  the  solution  of 
international  economic  problems  and  world 
trade  In  partlctilar,  as  well  as  for  the  intensi- 
fication of  economic  relations  and  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  among  countries  with  differing 
socio-economic  systems. 

Recognizing  that  the  existence  of  regional 
economic  groups,  properly  applied,  can  con- 
tribute towards  a  better  imderstandlng   of 


social  problems  and  result  in  a  general  solu- 
tion. 

Convinced  that  differences  between  sys- 
tems must  not  kinder  the  quest  for  a  solu- 
tion to  mankind's  common  problems — the 
ultimate  objective  of  all  endeavours, 

1.  Calls  upon  all  Parliaments  to  support 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  and  to  take  all 
appropriate  measures  to  Implement  the  poll- 
cies  and  activities  which  it  recommends: 

2.  Invites  all  Parliaments  to  give  ftill  as- 
sistance to  the  preparations  for  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Second  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  on  Trade  and  Development  In  1967 
and  thereby  to  contribute  towards  its  suc- 
cess. 


Methods  or  Strengthening  Rbgional  Secu- 
rity IN  Conformity  Wrrn  the  United  Na- 
tions, Charter:    REsoLxmoN    Adopted   by 
the    55th    Inter-Parllamentart    Confek- 
ENCK  ON  October  4,  1966 
The  55th  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference, 
Aware  of  the  provision  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  whereby  all  members  confirmed 
their  decision  to  Uve  together  in  peace  with 
one  another  as  good  neighboiu*  and  to  de- 
velop friendly  relations  among  themselves. 

Convinced  that  a  strengthening  of  regional 
security  and  Improved  relations  among  the 
nations  of  various  regions  would  favourably 
influence  IntemaUonal  relaOons  and  contrib- 
ute towards  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  safeguarding  International 
peace  and  security. 

Expressing  its  support  of  strengthening 
regional  security  by  enco.iraglng  the  States 
of  the  variotis  regions  to  conclude  agree- 
ments with  a  view  to  reducing  world  ten- 
sion and  the  arms  race. 

Affirming  that  the  observance  of  the  prln- 
clples  of  peaceful  coexistence  among  naUons 
and  the  development  of  co-operation  In  econ- 
omy, science,  culture  and  many  other 
spheres  of  social  Ufe  help  to  strengthen  re- 
gional security, 

1.  Urges  Governments  to  observe  strictly 
In  all  countries  the  most  Important  princi- 
ples of  International  relaUonshlps — reepect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  States  and  naUona, 
non-interference  In  internal  policy  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sovereign  right  erf  na- 
tions to  settle  their  own  affairs — and  to  con- 
tribute in  every  way  towards  the  application 
of  the  DeclaraUon  on  the  Inadmissibility  of 
Intervention  In  the  Domestic  Affairs  of  States 
and  the  Protection  of  their  Independence 
and  Sovereignty,  adopted  at  the  XXth  ses- 
sion of  the  UN  General  Assembly; 

2.  Recommends  that  all  Governments  and 
Parliaments  give  every  support  to: 

(a)  the  conclusion  of  multilateral  and 
bilateral  nonaggreeslon.  peace  and  frl^d- 
ship  pacts, 

(b)  the  establishment  of  zones  free  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  different  parte  of  the 
world,  when  the  cotmtrles  of  a  particular 
area  so  desire; 

3.  Appeals  most  urgently  to  all  Govern- 
ments to  conclude  agreements  on  a  complete 
test-ban  and  on  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  so  as  to  ensure  that  there 
be  no  Increase  in  the  number  of  States  or 
associations  of  States  having  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  accordance  with  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Resolution  2028  (XX)  of 
November  19,  1965; 

4.  Recommends  that  all  eotintrles  develop 
mutual  relations  of  good-neighbourllnees 
through  economic,  commercial,  cultural  and 
other  exchanges  thus  contributing  towards 
an  atmosphere  of  trust  among  naUons; 

5.  Requests  all  countrlee  to  take  such 
measures  as  woiUd  lead  to  collective  secu- 
rity; 

6.  Appeals  to  all  countrlee  to  eolve  their 
conflicts  by  peaceful  means  alone  and  In 
accordance  with  the  United  NaUons  Charter 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  NAGNUSON 

or  washhtotok 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MACiNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Coagress  bas  been  truly  an  "education 
etmsdous  Congress"  for  both  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  schools.  In  the  years 
to  come,  teachers,  students,  and  the  Na- 
tion AS  a  whole  will  reap  the  harvest  of 
this  legislation  we  passed  during  the 
89th  Congress. 

We  have  enacted  more  than  two  dozen 
new  education  measures.  This  repre- 
aents  the  greatest  legislative  commit- 
ment ever  made  by  our  Government  to 
improve  education  and  to  help  all  phases 
of  the  varied  educational  system  in  this 
country. 

As  ve  prepare  to  adjourn,  I  would  like 
to  comment  briefly  on  these  programs 
for  the  parents  and  high  school  students 
In  my  State  of  Washington. 

Tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  provided  badly  needed 
assistance  for  the  less  fortunate  children 
in  our  coimtry's  public  and  private 
schools.  It  also  provided  library  re- 
soiirces,  textbooks,  and  new  programs 
which  our  schools  find  hard  to  start 
without  the  stimulus  of  the  proper  Fed- 
eral sui^Tort. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  ex- 
panded the  higher  education  facilities 
program  which  wUl  help  build  addition- 
al libraries,  laboratories,  and  classrooms. 
TTie  cold  war  GI  bill  will  help  our  vet- 
erans finance  their  further  education 
after  giving  their  service  to  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  particular  field 
which  holds  special  interest  for  me  is  the 
financial  aid  programs  for  students  plan- 
ning to  attend  college.  In  the  past  year, 
I  have  received  considerable  mail  reflect- 
ing this  concern.  I  believe  more  students 
would  go  to  college  If  they  knew  of  the 
wide  range  of  programs  now  available 
to  them. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  ex- 
panded and  modified  the  existing  and 
highly  successful  student  loan  program 
authorized  by  the  original  act  of  1958. 
The  National  Defense  Education  Acts 
loans  were  supplemented  by  an  expanded 
work-study  program,  by  the  educational 
(Wortunlty  grants  for  financially  needy 
students  and  by  the  new  guaranteed  loan 
programs. 

New  close  analysis  of  these  programs 
Indicates  that  even  they  are  not  ade- 
quate to  cover  college  costs — still  the 
second  largest  item  in  the  budget  of  a 
normal  family  with  one  child  in  college. 
These  programs,  however,  constitute  a 
soimd  beginning  to  help  solve  the  crisis 
of  the  college  cost  which  confronts  the 
par«it8,  students,  and  the  schools  of  this 
country. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  my  staff  prepare  a  booklet  describ- 
ing the  various  types  of  financial  aid  and 
loans  available  to  the  young  men  and 
wonien  of  Washington  State.  At  this 
point.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
pertlnoit  parts  of  this  booklet,  which  Is 
now  being  mailed  to  high  school  students 


expecting  to  graduate  this  coming  June 
from  schools  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  per- 
tinent parts  of  the  book  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IProm    the    Office    of    Senator    Warren    G. 

Magnuson] 
A  Student's  Gcide  to   College  F'lnanctng, 

plannrno     pob     college,     scholarships, 

Other  Opportunities 

'•Neither  piety,  virtue,  nor  liberty  can  long 
flouxisli  in  a  oonimunlty  where  education  of 
youth  Is  neglected  " — Cooper. 

Dear  Student:  During  your  high  school 
days,  most  of  you  have  asked  yourself:  "Can 
I  ailTord  to  go  to  college^" 

This  Is  a  conunon  question  among  youth 
of  high -school  age  and  many  piirents  ask  me: 
"How  can  we  afford  to  send  our  son  or 
daughter  to  college?" 

This  bookJet  Is  both  for  you  and  your 
parents. 

The  coEte  of  college  are  rising  along  with 
operating  expenses  of  schools  In  this 
country.  They  have  doubled  in  the  past 
decade. 

More  students  wish  to  cortlnue  their 
education  beyond  high  school  and  many 
new  colleges  have  be«n  established. 

But  the  financing  of  a  college  education  Is 
stm  the  second  largest  Item  In  a  family's 
budget. 

To  meet  these  costs,  there  are  many  new 
opportimitles  and  programs,  both  public  and 
private. 

We  all  realize  that  we  mtist  Increase  otir 
Investment  in  the  yovm^  men  ajid  women 
of  this  country;  therefore.  I  support  these 
programs. 

This  booklet  should  help  you  plan  more 
efficiently  If  you  chooee  to  continue  your 
education  beyond  high  schof>l. 

I  have  found,  in  my  many  conversations 
with  parenta  and  college  students,  that  the 
high  school  student,  with  his  creative 
Imagination  and  individual  initiative,  can 
do  much  to  develop  his  own  financing  for 
education  beyond   high  school. 

My  office  will  be  glad  to  a.s,slst  you  if 
there  are  any  questions  you  or  yuur  parents 
may  have. 

Whatever  the  decision,  as  to  your  future 
plans,  I  wish  you  the  best  of  success. 
Warren  G.  Macntj.son, 

U  S.  Senator. 

PLANNING  rOR  COLLEGE  .  .  .  TT's  TP  TO  TOU  I 

The  senior  year  of  high  school  Is  your  year 
Of  decision.  Both  students  and  parents  have 
many  questions  on  college  and  other  career 
opportunlUea  for  both  school  and  work. 

How  much  does  college  really  cost?  What 
about  combining  higher  education  with  a 
military  career?  How  can  I  become  an  ap- 
prentice In  a  trade,  or  learn  a  useful  voca- 
tion? This  guide  will  answer  some  of  these 
questions  for  you  while  providing  a  listing 
of  the  major  opportunities  available  to  high 
school  students  like  yoxu-self. 

The  second  largest  expense  in  the  average 
family's  budget  is  sending  a  sor  or  daughter 
to  college.  Only  a  home  cos:s  more.  In 
Washington  State  a  wide  variety  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  open  to  help  defray 
these  costs.  More  students  like  yourself 
would  attend  college  if  they  knew  of  the 
many  ways  to  finance  a  coUega  education. 
These  include,  both  public  tnd  private, 
financial  aid  programs.  This  guide  Is  de- 
signed to  help  you  choose  ways  to  pay  for 
college.  It  will  explain  the  programs  of 
borrowing  for  a  college  education.  It  will 
deal  with  scholarships  and  grant  opportu- 
nities. It  will  list  employment  and  other 
opportunities,  which  might  include  military 
service  or  work  while  attending  college  part 
or  full-time. 

Inquiries  from  parents,  students  and  edu- 
cators over  the  years  h.ive  indicated  a  nat- 
ural concern  over  rising  college  costs. 
Recently,  new  programs  have   been  enacted 


by  CongTMB  to  prorlda  flnancJa]  assistance 
to  qualtfted  hlgb  school  graduates.  Tbese 
Include  additional  scholsnlilps  and  fellow- 
ships. low-Interest  Insured  loans,  work-study 
programs  and  ImproTements  In  the  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  program  for  our  na- 
tion's students. 

This  booklet  tries  to  present  the  facta  on 
various  ways  to  finance  a  college  education. 
If  you  are  a  prepared  student  with  a  purpose, 
the  college  door  Is  open  for  you.  We  hope 
this  information  will  help  lead  you  through 
that  docA'. 

^'  While  you  should  remember  that  college 
costs  are  continually  rising,  you  can  generally 
estimate  what  it  will  cost  you  to  go  to  college 
before  you  leave  high  school. 

In  addition,  each  college  has  a  Student 
Financial  Aid  officer  who  knows  both  the 
costs  of  attending  his  college  and  all  pro- 
grams they  have  available  to  help  you  pay 
your  way  through  college. 

He  is  a  most  Important  person.  If  you 
know  your  choice  of  college,  write  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  It's  wise  to  plan  ahead,  and 
the  student  financial  aid  officer  is  your  best 
source  of  Information.  Each  college  and 
university  administers  Its  own  Individual 
student  aid  program  in  addition  to  those- 
financed  by  government  programs. 

In  Washington  State,  tuition  and  fees  range 
between  9140  and  $1000  a  year.  Each  college 
annually  publishes  a  catalogue,  which  lists 
expenses  of  their  school.  Remember,  look 
through  this  closely.  With  your  parents' 
help,  you  may  want  to  estimate  how  much 
you're  going  to  need. 

First,  the  catalogue  will  list  costs  of  tui- 
tion, fees,  room  and  board.  All  of  these 
items  In  a  college  budget  are  easy  to  deter- 
mine. Both  you  and  your  parents  should 
know  that  the  above  four  Items  generally 
add  up  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  ex- 
penses a  student  will  spend  In  each  academic 
year.  This  Is  true  tor  both  public  or  pri- 
vate colleges. 

Don't  forget  to  Include  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. Under  this  catch-all  category  will 
come  such  things  as:  books,  supplies — such 
as  paper  and  classroom  equipment,  mem- 
bership fees  for  college  clubs,  clothing,  laun- 
dry, travel  and  recreation. 

The  basic  tuition  and  fee  charges  at  pub- 
lic colleges  and  universities  In  Washington 
State,  however,  are  far  less  If  you  are  a  state 
resident  than  they  are  for  your  out-of-state 
college  classmates. 

Room  and  board  charges  are  typically  uni- 
form for  both  resident  students  and  out-of- 
state  students. 

Fixed  costs,  then,  include  tuition,  fees, 
room  and  board.  But  you  must  add  on  to 
these  variable  costs  for  books  and  supplies, 
and  other  living  expenses. 

■VALUATINO    TOTTm    NEEDS 

Many  students  try  to  list  their  college  ex- 
penses and  needs  without  knowing  the  re- 
sources other  than  loans  and  scholarships. 
It  Is  wise  to  take  several  steps  after  finding 
out  what  your  total  costs  for  college  will  be. 
Hrst,  many  students,  with  the  help  of  their 
parents,  sit  down  and  list  student  and  family 
financial  assets.  It  Is  wise  to  draw  up  a  bal- 
ance sheet  similar  to  the  following  table. 
Don't  forget  to  estimate  expenditures  and 
resources  for  the  total  four-year  period  of  an 
under  graduate  college  education. 
Personal  balance  sheet 


Tuition    and    fees 

Room  and  board 

Books  and  supplies 

Other  living  expenses: 

Travel   

Clothing  

Laundry  and  cleaning. 

OrgaiUaatlons   

Recreation   

Miscellaneous 


Total  costs 
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Personal  balance  sheet-continued                   Nationally    accredited    public    and    non-  or  associate  degree  «:hooU  of  nursing    and 

REsotmcES                                      profit  technical  insUtutes  and  business  col-  one-year    programs    of    training    to    prepare 

Student's  own  assets _     .      'egfs  are  also  In  this  program.  students     for     employment     In     rec^nl^ed 

Student's  earnings   ...                    Before  you  can  apply  for  an  NDEA  loan,  occupations. 

Parents'  income  available '...     ?<>"»»"«*  meet  the  following  requirement*.  Repayment  on  these  loans  is  deferred  dr.r- 

Parents'  assets  available  (savings,                                  "  rn\iBt  be  enrolled  at  least  half-Ume  Ing  the  time  a  student  continues  his  studies 

Insurance    plans.     Investments,                         incollege  and   may   be   deferred   under  various   State 

etc.)   *°"  ™*»st  maintain  good  academic  stand-  agency    programs    while    you    serve    In    the 

Other  sources  (specify)  :                                                  £.  Peace  Corps  or  during  military  service 

_ _  Y°"  '"^'st  demonstrate  financial  need  un-  Action:   While  the  financial  aid  officer  at 

.                     °"  criteria  established  by  the  college  or  uni-  the  school  where  you  are  enrolled  or  plan 

_. _ l.l.'.'.ZZ     "^^^rt^'     ^'^^'"*'«'"'    each    schools    sets    Its  to  enroll  should   have   Information  on   this 

ToUl  resources                                        ~      '  tt'^^'t'!.^;,  program,  you  can  consult  your  family  banker 

loiai  resources Under  this   program,   you  and   other   un-  or  other  lender,  or  write  direcUy  to  United 

SUMMART                                      ffiS^**^""^,^    studente    may    borrow    up    to  Student    Aid    Funds,    Inc.     Also,    I    will    be 

Total  costs             s^"*"                                      $1,000  each  academic  year.     This  may  total,  happy  to  send  you  more  detailed   informa- 

rCus  tMalVe^ouVcVs"'" but  not  exceed,  $5,000  , note:  Graduate  stu-  t.on  on  this  pro-am. 

lainuB  loiai  resources dents  may  borrow  up  to  $2,500  per  vear  to 

Amount  of  aid  needed a  maximum  of  $10,000  )       *'='""  P"  >^'^'^  ^°  loans  to  parents 

COLLDCE  PINANCING                                   Worried  about  repayment?     Well,  so  was  Another  alternative  In  solving 'college  ro?t 

Once    you    have    estimated    college    costs      *^*  Congress  when  they  established  the  pro-  ^®  '""'^^  K'^"!"^  ^  ^^^  ^<"^^  °^  Joans  to  your 

start  looking  around  at  various  financial  aid     ^^^^-     ^°  ^^^^  delayed  the  repayment  pe-  P''^t""u    P"'^'^'P=^'y     through     commercial 

possibilities.     There  are  four  main  types  of     ^°^  ^^  interest.     They  begin  nine  months  "^^'^f  finance  companies,  savings  and  loan 

financial   aid  that  may  help  you  and  your     a^^e' you  either  finish  your  studies  and  grad-  ^soclatlons,  and  credit  unions.     This  worth- 

friends  go  through  college                                       uate  or  leave  school.  """«   program   began  when  many   bankers 

1.  Scholarship:  This  Is  an  outright  award  Repayment  may  be  temporarily  deferred  to  f!"*^ .f'**"  financial  people  saw  the  need  for 
usually  given  for  superior  academic  perform-  *  ^^^^  '^**«  "  y°^  '^°  one  of  three  things  J"„^C  i'  "i!^  "***•  Conditions  vary  from 
ance.  The  award  may  be  money  or  sen-Ices  <*)  0°  back  to  full-time  or  part-time  study.  .*?*,  *°  "an*  and  loans  to  parents  are 
such  as  room  and  botid                                      '      (2)  Enter  the  Armed  Forces  or  (3)  Join  the  ft^lcUy  commercial  transactions,  quite  simi- 

2.  Grant-in-aid:  Uke  a  scholarship  a  ^^**^*  ^^'^  °^  ^^^  Domestic  Peace  Corps  ^  ,  installment  credit  or  personal  loans, 
grant-in-aid  Is  usually  given  for  imTnS;ua*  (VISTA).  "  Few  loans  are  made  directly  to  a  student, 
aptitude  In  some  special  academic  discipline  ^  additional  feature  of  NDEA  loans  Is  and  almost  none  to  unemployed  students, 
such  as  science  w  language.  Some  schools  '"forgiveness."  This  phrase  simply  means  „p^*  ,^^*;^?f  »f  "f*  ^  °^,«'  *°  "^^ 
call  these  scholarships,  not  requiring  repay-  *bat  you  may  be  forgiven  a  porUon  of  your  f.tf.t^fi  ^,  .IJ??-.  ^i*""""  '°*"'  ^« 
ment.                                          requiring  repay  j^^      ^^  ^^  become  a  fulltlme  teacher  In  "«"^'y  ^^om  $8,000  to  $10,000  and  the  re- 

3.  Loan:  These  are  funds  given  In  advance  •  P'^*'"<=  ""^  non-profit  private  grade  or  high  ^^I!^^^^  ini't^i'tili!  ^^"^^7 }o^eeT  than  for 
for  the  pa>Tnent  of  college  expenses,  and  they  "*"''^'  ""^  '°  ^  eligible  college  or  university,  oJ-o^lnafy  'nstollment  transactions. 

can   come   from   private   or   public   sources  ^°^'   "forgiveness"    Includes.   In   the   maxl-  ^,,  °Jf  „,  ,„f  ^».°''*"'«"_<^^    be    a    good 

Low  Interest  Is  usually  charged  and  repay-  ™^™'  5°  Percent  of  the  loan,  plus  interest,  at  ^^i^';T„„    Inform  at  i^  on  this  subject, 

ment  U  expected  in  a  reasonable  time  after  ^^  ^^^  °^  1°  percent  for  each  year  of  teach-  tw  i^  t„™  ^       .71       Tour    parents.     So 

graduation  »ng  in  eligible  schools.     So.   If  you  borrow  P*^^  "^  "'™  *^°  ■"  '^^'^  ^^h  your  famllv 

4.  Part,-tlme  work:  Generally  speaklnr  •^•°^  ^°'  undergraduate  study  and  then  ban "cer  or  officer  of  a  similar  financial  insti- 
thls  will  allow  up  to  16  hours  a  week  of  ei^-'  become  a  high  school  teacher  for  five  years  l^.'  ";„  f°  "^^  *""*  ^  *^*  -^o^"" 
ployment  while  enrolled  In  college,  and  full      (cancelling  10  percent  each  year  of  this  loan)  e^'oa^^'^e  counselor. 

time   during   the    stimmer    If   you   have   no  ^°^  *'*"  cancel  up  to  $2,500  plus  interest —  specialized  i,oans 

classes.  or  half  of  the  loan.     Don't  forget  that  your  Several   other  government-sponsored  pro- 

Your  high  school  counselor  and  college  *°lleges  or  universities  must  approve  and  grams  are  worth  mentioning.  First  If  you 
financial  aid  officers  frequently  will  be  able  ™*^'  ^^  ^°^^  *^<^  ^  responsible  for  col-  are  a  young  lady  thinking  about  a  nursing 
to  help  you  work  out  a  "package  financial  lections.  career,  you  might  be  Interested  In  the  Nurses 
plan"  which  combines  a  variety  of  four  ^ctlon:  Contact  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Training  Act  of  1964,  which  has  started  a  low- 
programs.  Officer  now  at  the  school  you  plan  to  attend.  Interest  loan  program  up  to  $1,000  a  year  per 

For  example,  student  aid  may  be  any  com-  requesting  InformaUon  on  NDEA  loans  and  student  In  all  types  of  professional  nursing 
blnation  of  the  above  four  categories.  You  ^°*°  applicataion  forms.  schools.  Terms  are  somewhat  similar  to 
may  want  to  have  a  "package  plan"  combln-  private  loans  those  for  NDKA  loans  previously  mentioned 
Ing  a  scholarship,  a  loan  and  even  a  campus  Another  new  program  of  borrowing  Is  the  '^^^^  "forgiveness"  feature  of  10  percent  for 
Job.  Some  students  receive  a  total  $1,600  Guaranteed  Loan  Program.  Its  piupose  is  ^^^  ^^^^  °'  fulltlme  employment  as  a  pro- 
award  from  a  college  In  the  form  of  a  $600  simple:  to  provide  the  means  for  college  stu-  ^e^s'°nal  nurse  In  any  public  or  non-profit 
scholarship,  a  $500  loan  repayable  In  hastall-  dents  to  borrow  money  at  low  Interest  cost  institution  or  agency. 

ments  after  graduating  and  a  campus  Job  with   the    Federal    government   pacing   part  Action:   Contact  the  head  of  the  Nursing 

during  the  academic  year  for  a  $500  credit,  of  the  Interest  for  qualified  students.  School  you  might  attend  or  write:    The  Sur- 

I^t's  take  a  further  look  at  each  of  these  This  program  is  new  and  while  many  ^^°^  General.  Public  Health  Service,  Wash- 
programs,  banks  and  other  lending  institutions  in  the  ^^^^'  °-^- 

BORROWTNo  FOR  coLLEc*  State  Of  Washington  will  know  more  details  second  program  covers  medical,  dental. 

Consumer  credit  U  a  means  of  extending  about  the  program  soon,  the  new  program  optometrlc  and  osteopathic  students, 

payment  for  a  large  obligation  over  a  long  ^"  belp  families  obtain  an  education  for  „        ^   program  was  made  possible  by  the 

period  of  time.    If  you  want  to  borrow  money  *belr  son  or  daughter  without  straining  the  ?^*'*v    ^°fe88lon8  Act  of  1963.     A  student 

to    attend    college,    you    should    Investigate  family  budget.  "as  three  years  after  he  finishes  his  studies 

throughly  to  make  sure  that  you  are  obtain-         In  operation,  students;  before  he  must  begin  repayment. 

Ing  the  best  possible  terms.    Today's  money          Apply  for  the  loan;  finally,  local  and  state  as  well  as  national 

market  has  tightened  some  and  interest  costs         l^e  lender  makes  the  loan  directly  to  the  organizations  of  social,  civic,  fraternal  asso- 

are  rising.    Understand  what  the  terms  of  re-  student;  ciatlons,  and  labor  unions  frequently  operate 

payment  are.    Your  parents  should  be  help-         A     State    agency     or    private    non-profit  scholarship  and  loan  programs  for  students 

ful  in  assisting  you.    Two  main  programs  of  agency  "guarantees"  the  loans— that  Is,  pro-  "^'"g  in  their  communities  or  related  to  their 

borrowing  exist:  those  offered  by  the  govern-  tecU    the   lender    against   loss    in    case    the  niembers.    A  number  of  religious  groups  con- 

ment  and  those  offered  by  private  financial  borrower  defaults  on  his  loan:  '^"'^'^  similar  programs  of  student  assistance, 

institutions.    Let's  look  at  them  Individually.         The   Federal   government   pays   a   portion  I^°"'t   forget   to   check   these   sources. 

GOVERNMENT  LOANS  °^  ^^e  interest  for  eligible  students.  Action:    Talk  with  your  high  school  prin- 

The  larpp-st  RlnaiP  fi/inr^«  ^f  „«„„,,,.,,     ♦         ""^^  agency  to  administer  the  program  for  '^'Pal  or  guidance  counselor,  visit  your  public 

funds  for^tudem  foan^m  W^hinXn  ?^!f  Washington  SUte  is  the  United  Student  Aid  '^brary  and  ask  your  parenU'  advice  for  these 

.^!i  ♦>,.     student  loans  in  Washington  State  runds.  Inc.,   845  Third   Avenue    New  York  sources. 

^?eiSe  Nation' Act^'kSdenr?^""^^  New  York  10022.     The  main  difference  be-'  vocational  loans 

S^'^^s^prSam^'L  ^f^^slr"^  by"^";  *J^".'^/^  '^'^"'T.^^V'"'  "^^  '°^  P^^"  ^'^°^^"  "«'  government  loan  program  Is 

college  or  uiUv^lty  fou^lbe  attending  !^„n,J?,tu     ,*    "^^'.^  T  ^'  'i'^  '°"^«"  '^"''«°"''  '°  '^"'■^  ^'^'^  Programs  for  sfudents 

Tiv.  ^»v,„        V     ,           u   Will  ue  aiienaing.  and  university  level.     The  terms  of  the  loan  desiring    vocaUonal     tralnine    In     businp« 

ur,WP«rt.i,  ,   .^it'7°"^'****f '=°"^**^'^  ^*''    bowever.   similar:    undergraduates   can  trade,  ^hnlcal  and  otier  vocational  school' 

^ripdpS^          program  in  1959.  borrow  as  much  as  $1,000  per  academic  year;  Washington  State  has  ^^  fine  vocaSonal 

TTie  Federal  government  provides  90  per-  graduate  student*  up  to  $1,500.     A  student  schools,  and  they  now  have  more  comnlete 

cent  of  the  capital  at  the  Individual  college,  from  a  famUy  with  an  adjusted  Income  of  Information  available                               '"Pi^ie 

The  college  Itself  adds  the  remaining  10  per-  less   thah  $16,000   a   year    pays   no   Interest  a  Kti^n^r^t  «tt*nHt,i.  .«  — ^.,..„  ^       v,     , 

cent     Washington    SUte    received    for    the  while  he  Is  attending  an  ell^ble  college,  a  mi^v  1^,^  un  ^1^!J!S  ?f S^^  k'^°°' 

196<M}7  academic  year  a  total  of  $3,922,176  business  college,   a  ^chnlcal   or   vocaUa^  ^^a^^  ^^i^^  V^  "^    ^*" 

for  the  22  colleges  participaUng  m  the  pro-  school.  l^l^r.^^*^  ^  ****  *'^  ^**"-    ^*  P"^' 

gram.                                    i^        6        "^c  p"^         5ni»HKi-  i„.t..   m          ,      .     ,   .,  visions  of  this  program  are  similar  to  the 

"^                                                                                        Eligible  Institutions  also  include  collegiate  government  guaranteed  loan  program 
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Action:  Contact  tbe  director  of  the  voca- 
tional achool  you  plan  to  atter<l  or  your  state 
education  agency — tbe  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  In  CMympta. 

SCHOUUtSRIPS 

Educatt^tLC'pporttinity  Sfrants 

Tbla  program  la  new.  It  la  a  program  of 
awards  administered  by  each  college  to  a 
limited  number  of  Its  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Students  across  the  country  who  have 
exceptional  financial  need  may  qualify  for 
these  granU  to  attend  college.  Grants  range 
from  9300  to  »800  a  year.  They  can  be  no 
more  than  half  the  total  assistance  given  tbe 
student  by  bis  ooUege.  The  grants  are  not 
made  on  the  basis  of  academic  attainment, 
but  primarily  on  the  basis  of  financial  need. 

Action:  Financial  Aid  OfBcera  have  more 
Information  on  this  program.  Grants  are 
•warded  directly  by  tbe  colleges. 

The  National  Merit  Scholarship  program 
Four-year  scholarships  are  awarded  un- 
der this  national  program.  They  may  be 
used  In  any  accredited  college  <x  university 
In  the  n.S.  by  students  selected  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  examination.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  generous  scholarships  are  awarded 
each  year  to  competing  Washington  State 
students. 

Action:  Consult  your  high  school  prln- 
elpal  or  gudanee  counselor  or  write :  National 
Iferlt  Scholarship  Corporation,  1580  Sherman 
Avenue,  Bvanaton.  Illinois. 

OTHSK  OPPCATCNTITXS 

In  addition  to  loans  and  scholarships,  there 
•re  also  programs  of  specialized  assistance 
which  we  will  briefly  review  here. 

Tbeee  programs  can  Include  such  things  as 
unemployment  and  special  aid  for  yoting 
men  and  wtxnen  wboee  fathers,  now  deceased, 
Height  have  served  their  country  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Let's  go  through  these  programs. 

College  Work  Study:  This  program  of  part- 
time  employment  for  students  has  proven 
quit*  popular  tn  recent  years  and  provides 
federal  support  for  student  Jobs  to  help  pay 
ooUege  eaqwnsea^  Under  this  work  study  pro- 
gram students  may  work  up  to  16  hours  a 
week  while  attending  classes  full-time.  Th«y 
•re  paid  for  this  work  by  the  college  or  unl- 
▼eralty  which  Is  reimbursed  by  tbe  federal 
government  for  up  to  90  percent  oC  their 
earnings.  During  tbe  summer  or  other  vactt- 
tlon  periods,  students  may  work  full  tlm« 
(40  hours  per  weA)  under  this  program.  In 
general,  the  basic  pay  rate  Is  91.25  an  hour, 
although  up  to  $3.60  an  hour  may  b«  p«kld 
lor  hl(^y-speclallzed  jobs.  This  coxild  In- 
clude work — for  dlSerent  students  through- 
out tbe  state — In  a  University  of  Puget  Sound 
library,  a  laboratory  on  tbe  Pullman  campus 
of  Wasblngton  State  University,  a  dining  ball 
•t  Western  Wasiblngtoo  State  College  In  Bel- 
llngham,  and  mAlntenance  work  at  Gonzaga 
university  In  Spokane.  The  work  can  also 
Include  off-campus  Jobs  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  including 
work  In  health,  welfare  and  recreation 
programs. 

Action:  Contact  the  financial  aid  officer  at 
your  college. 

SPSCXALIZXD    ASSISTANCE 

There  are  a  wide  variety  of  extra  categories 
to  cover  tbe  financial  problems  ot  potential 
ooUege  students.  This  la  a  partial  listing 
of  some  additional  opportunities  you  may 
earj  to  explore. 

A>Ma>  roacEs  academies 

A  Oongreasman  or  United  States  Senator 
may  momlnata  qxiallfied  men  for  a|^x>lnt- 
ment  to  Serrlc*  Academies  where  they  are 
able  tq  prepare  for  a  military  career.  Ap- 
pointoients  are  made  to  the  Military 
Kn/tnmj  mt  West  Point,  New  Tock;  The 
Naval  Academy  at  AnnapoUa,  Maryland:  tbe 
Air  Faro*  Academy  at  Colorado  SprlngSt 
Colorado;  th*  Merohant  Marin*  Academy  at 
Kln0i  Point,  H*w  Tork,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Aoademy,  New  London,  Connecticut.    Tber* 


are  not  always  vacancies  in  all  of  these 
academies  at  any  one  time.  (For  tbe  Coast 
Guard  apply  directly  to  Academy.) 

Action:  If  you  are  interested  In  further 
Information  on  any  particular  academy,  writ* 
to  your  Congresfi,  or  to  me.  Senator  WAiRrw 
G.  MAcrrtTsoN,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Remember,  these  appointments  cover  four- 
year  scholarships  with  living  allowances. 
Only  students  living  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, of  course,  are  eligible  for  my  nomi- 
nation. You  may  wish  to  consult  your  Con- 
gressman who  represents  the  district  in 
which    you   live. 

WAK  ORPHANS  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Are  you  a  son  or  daughter  of  a  veteran 
who  died  from  Injury  or  disease  or  who  was 
permanently  or  totally  disabled  during  mili- 
tary service  In  World  War  n  or  the  Korean 
Conflict?  In  addition,  there  are  certain 
other  conditions  during  the  period  of  service 
which  are  covered  by  this  program.  Finan- 
cial aid  Lb  given  to  attend  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools.  You  must  b* 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  23  to  be  eligible. 

Write  requesting  details  to  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Regional  Office,  Slrtb  and  Le- 
nora  Building,  Seattle,  Washing^on  98121. 

ARMED  FORCES  EDiUCATtON  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Armed  Forces  offer  education  pro- 
grams designed  to  assure  our  Nation  a  com- 
petent, trained  officer  corps. 

1.  The  Army  Reserve.  Officers  Training 
Corps  (AROTC)  will  enroll  male  freehmen 
college  student  with  a  view  to  commission- 
ing them  as  regular  or  reserve  officers.  For 
details  write:  Office  of  the  Chief,  UjS.  Army 
Reserve  and  ROTO  Affairs.  Department  of  the 
Army,  Washington.  DC. 

2.  Likewise  the  regular  Navy  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  (NROTC)  enrolls  male 
freshmen  for  eventual  commissioning  In 
either  tbe  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  Also,  tbe 
Navy  enrolls  male  freshmen  In  the  Contract 
Naval  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps  (Con- 
tract NROTC)  for  commissioning  upon 
graduation  In  tbe  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, Details  about  both  regular  reserve 
officer  programs  may  be  obtained  from  any 
Navy  Recruiting  Station  or  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Department,  Washington.  DC. 

3.  The  Air  Force  also  maintains  a  Basic 
Air  Force  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps 
(AFROTC)  for  entering  male  students.  For 
details  write:  Commandant,  AFROTC  Head- 
quarters, MaxweU  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama. 

4.  The  Coast  Guard  appoints,  after  com- 
petitive examination,  qualified  young  men  as 
Coast  Guard  Cadets.  Upoc  completion  of  a 
four-year  course  at  the  Academy  aA,  New  Lon- 
don. Connecticut,  a  student  receives  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  and  an  Einslgn 
CommlfiBlon.  For  details  write:  Command- 
ant, Coast  Guard,  Washington,  D.C. 

5.  Although  the  United  State*  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  Is  not  a  compoc^nt  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  it  is  often  referred  to  as  tbe 
"fourth  arm  of  defense."  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet-Mldsbipmen  can  expect  to  be  deferred 
until  graduation  when  they  wUl  become  eli- 
gible for  the  Naval  Reserve  Cammlsslon. 
Academy  graduates  who  are  commissioned  as 
Ensigns,  USNR,  are  deferred  from  normal 
Selective  Service  actions,  however,  they  are 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponent. 

A  p>ersan  admitted  as  a  Cadet-Midshipman 
to  the  United  State*  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy obligates  himself  to  serve  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  upon  graduation  for  a  period 
of  at  least  3  years  as  a  licensed  officer. 

Upon  entering.  Cadet-Midshipmen  select 
either  the  Nautical  Science  or  the  Marine  En- 
gineering program.  Upon  graduation,  you 
receive  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  a 
license  either  as  tbird  officer  or  third  assist- 
ant engineer,  and  may  be  granted  a  commls- 
slon  as  Ensign,  USNR,  by  the  Deptirtment  of 
the  Navy.  Candidates  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  merit.  Requirements  are  rigid. 
Nomination  and  entrance  is  largely  by  Con- 
greeslonal  appointment  and  examination. 


C.  The  Air  Force  Central  Welfare  Educa- 
tion Aasistanoe  Program  provides  four-year 
flnanclal  assistance  through  long-term,  In- 
tereeit-free  loans  for  a  limited  number  of  de- 
pendent children  of  Air  Force  memlsera.  De- 
tails from  Personal  Service*  Officer,  Portland 
International  Air  PVxtse  Base,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

7.  Unmarried  dependent  children,  male 
and  female,  of  certain  categories  of  Air  Force 
personnel,  both  retired  and  deceased,  are 
eligible  for  loans  and  grants  under  the  Gen- 
eral Arnold  Educational  Fund.  Details  from 
tbe  Director,  Air  Force  Aid  Society,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

8.  The  Navy  Wives  Club  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation awards  scholarships  to  certain  chil- 
dren of  enlisted  members  of  the  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corp*  and  Coast  Guard.  Details  from 
the  Wives  Clubs  Foundation,  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 

9.  Army  Relief  Society  offers  aid  to  un- 
married sons  and  daughters  of  deceased 
Regular  Army  Ofllcers  and  enlisted  men. 
Write  the  Society  at  30  West  44th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10036. 

10.  Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 
will  provide  benefits  for  veterans  who  have 
active  military  service  after  January  31.  1955. 
To  be  eligible  for  some  of  these  benefits  these 
veterans  must  have  served  more  than  180 
days  and  have  been  discharged  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dishonorable. 

Veterans  may  enroU  In  courses  of  educa- 
tion In  a|>proved  schools  or  colleges.  Includ- 
ing correspondence  training.  Eligible  vet- 
erans receive  entitlement  for  educational 
benefits  at  tbe  rate  of  one  month  of  entitle- 
ment for  each  month  of  active  service  after 
January  31,  195£,  up  to  a  maximum  of  36 
months  of  entitlement.  While  enrolled  in 
full  time  training,  tbe  Veterans  Administra- 
tion will  pay  tbe  veteran  an  educational 
allowance  of  $100  per  month  If  single,  $125 
{>er  month  if  he  has  one  dependent  and  (150 
per  month  If  he  has  two  or  more  dependents. 

11.  Few  more  detailed  Information  on  the 
armed  forces  write  me,  for  "A  Guide  to  Serv- 
ices ResponBlbllltles.  Opportunities,  and 
Beneflt." 

AID   roa    HANDICAPPED 

The  Federal  Government  and  tbe  State  of 
Washington  administer  a  program  of  voca- 
tional counseling  and  training.  For  blind 
students.  Information  is  available  from  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Olympla,  Washington. 

Students  with  other  than  visual  handicaps 
may  obtain  Information  from  the  Washing- 
ton State  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. A  booklet,  Hope  for  tbe  Handicapped, 
providing  general  information  concerning  op- 
portunities for  tbe  handicapped,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

SPECIAI,    COURSES 

While  graduate  students  have  a  wide 
variety  of  financial  help  open  to  them — made 
available  because  they  are  enrolled  in  a  vrtde 
variety  of  special  courses  such  as  mathemat- 
ics or  Russian  language  study — under-grad- 
uates  can.  on  occasion,  qualify  for  special 
sources  of  financial  aid. 

Let's  list  a  few  examples  to  give  you  some 
Ideas  of  additional  sources  of  Information. 
These  include  many  government  sponsored 
programs.    A  psu-tial  list  follows: 

Office  of  Education:  Administers  five  fel- 
lowship programs.  Three  ase  on  the  graduate 
level.  The  first  trains  college  teachers  study- 
ing for  a  Ph.  D.  The  second  trains  foreign 
language  specialists.  The  third  trains  mas- 
ter's degree  candidates  preparing  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  public  school  teaching. 
Still  other  smaller  programs  train  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  people  who  will  train  teachers 
of  the  mentsdly  retarded. 

Action:  Consult  your  college  catalogue, 
high  school  guidance  counselor  or  write: 
Office  of  Education,  400  Maryland  Avenue, 
SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
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National  Institutes  of  Health:  This  gov- 
ernment agency  supports  a  research  fellow- 
ship program  based  on  national  competition, 
and  one  In  which  training  grants  are  given 
to  colleges  directly,  to  be  awarded  by  them 
to  students.  Both  programs  are  fw  research 
and  training  in  basic  biological  and  physical 
sciences.  In  certain  social  sciences,  and  In 
medical  studies. 

Action:  Write:  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  900  Rockville  Pike,  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land, or  contact  your  college  counselor. 

0\-ERSEAS    STUDT 

The  Institute  of  International  Education, 
80ft  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  New 
York  10017.  administers  a  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  and  counseling  for  American 
students  wishing  to  study  abroad.  Inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  the  student  financial 
aid  officer  of  your  college  or  to  the  Institute 
directly  for  Information  concerning  Its 
services. 

ORADtTATE  STUDY 

This  booklet  has  attempted  to  list  tbe 
major  opportunitle*  available  to  undergrad- 
uate students.  If  you  are  embarking  on  a 
foinr-year  college  career,  It  Is  never  too  early 
to  plan  a  graduate  program. 

My  office  in  Washington,  D.C,  has  Informa- 
tion on  various  fellowship  opportunltiee  and 
aids  to  advanced  education,  that  Is  education 
beyond  tbe  normal  four-years  of  college. 
Many  programs,  such  as  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  loan  program,  are  also 
designed  to  help  graduate  students.  Again, 
your  financial  aid  officer  can  be  most  belpfviL 
If  you  have  selected  to  pursue  graduate 
study  at  the  same  Institution  where  you  will 
be  doing  undergraduate  work,  also  contact 
the  dean  or  director  of  the  Individual  grad- 
uate school  or  college. 

SPECIAL    COURSES 

If  you  have  some  special  Interest  and  plan 
to  develop  It  in  college,  you  may  be  eligible 
for  specialized  financial  assistance. 

For  example,  if  you  are  a  Science  student 
you  have  a  number  of  national  scholarships 
available  to  you. 

Here  Is  a  partial  list  of  sources  of  scholar- 
ship Information  for  science-oriented  stu- 
dents: 

Alcoa   Foundation   Scholarships,   Aluminum 
Company  of  America.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
American   Institute   of   Steel   Conatructlcm, 
Inc..  Committee  for  ESducatlon,   101  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Bks      NaUonal      Foundation      Scholarship 
Awards,  16  Court  Street,  Boston  8,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Foundry  Education  Foundation  Scholarships. 
Terminal  Tower  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
U.S.    Office    of    Education,    Washington    26, 
DO,  will  provide  upon  request  "Selected 
Aerospace    Career    Scholarship    Informa- 
tion" brochure. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America.  30  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza,  New  York  20.  New  York. 
Procter   and    Gamble   Scholarship   Program, 

P.O.  Box  599,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio. 
HatUe  M.  Strong  Foundation  Scbolarshli)*. 
409  Cafritz  Building,  1625  I  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
An  Intriguing  program  for  the  extremely 
bright  science-minded  Is  a  program  of  stu- 
dent research  assistantships.  principally  In 
biology,  physics  and  chemistry.  Under- 
graduates, Including  freshmen,  are  eUgtble. 
Tbe  National  Science  Foundation,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.  win  send  you  up>on  request,  de- 
tails about  its  program  offering  scholarships 
for  about  6.000  students.  Also  at  the  college 
to  which  you  are  admitted,  professors  may  be 
working  on  government-financed  research 
projects  and  often  they  hire  undergraduates 
to  help  out. 

These  mentioned,  remember,  are  Just  a  few 
of  a  host  of  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams operated  by  religious,  civic,  labor, 
trade  and  fraternal  organizations,  as  well  as 
by  State  and  national  levels  of  government. 


INFORMATION      ON       FINANCES FOR      CUIDANCS 

COUNCELORS,       AND       STUDENTS       AND       THEIR 
PARENTS 

Facing  Facte  About  College  Costs.  A  Guide 
for  Parents  and  Pre-College  Student*.  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America,  Box 
Na  36,  Education  Department.  Newark  1, 
New  Jersey.     1962.     Free. 

Financial  Assistance  for  College  Students: 
Undergraduate  Richard  C.  Mattingly.  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C     1962.     $1.25. 

How  About  College  Financing?  A  Guide 
for  Parents  of  College-Bound  Students. 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion. 1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  N.W., 
Washington  9,  D.C.     1960.     30  cents. 

Counselor's  Manual  for  How  About  Col- 
lege Financing?  A  Manual  for  High  School 
Counselors.  American  Personnel  and  Guid- 
ance Association.  See  address  above.  1960. 
$1.00. 

Lovejoy-Jones  College  Scholarship  Guide. 
Clarence  E.  Lovejoy  and  Theodore  8.  Jones. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York.  1957. 
$3.95.  cloth:  $1.95,  paj>er. 

The  New  American  Guide  To  Scholarships, 
Pellowsbif)*  and  Loans.  John  Bradley.  New 
American  Library,  N.Y.     1961,     76  cents. 

Scholarehipw,  Fellowship*  and  Loans.  8. 
Norman  Peingold.  Bellman  Publishing 
Company,  Inc..  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 
Vol  1.  1949;  $6.00.  Vol.  2,  1951;  $5.00.  VoL 
3.    1965;    $10,00.     Vol.   4,   1962;   $10.00. 

Student  Financial  Aid:  Manual  for  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  Homer  D.  Babbidge. 
Jr.,  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation, 1605  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W, 
Washington  9,  DC.    1960.    $1.60. 

Need  a  Lift?,  to  Educational  Opp)ortunl- 
tles.  The  American  Legion,  14th  ed.  Indl- 
anapKilis:  The  American  Legion  Education 
and  Scholarship  Program,  Americanism  Di- 
vision. 1964.  100  pp.  25  cents. 

Keeslar  Oregon,  A  National  Catalog  of 
Scholarships  and  Other  Financial  Aid  for 
Students  Entering  College,  2nd  ed.  Dubuque, 
Iowa:  William  C.  Brown  Company,  Publlsb- 
ers,  1964. 

Planning  for  College:  A  Complete  Guide  to 
Selection.  Admissions,  Financing,  Margollus. 
Sidney,  New  York:  Avon  Books  1965.     S04  pp. 

Financing  an  Undergraduate  Education. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C,  21  pp. 

Your  College  Education:  How  .to  Pay  For 
It,  Splaver,  Sarah,  New  York:  JuUaa  Messner, 
1964.  286  pp. 

Complete  Planning  for  College.  SuJkln, 
Sidney.  New  York:  McGraw-HUl  Book  Co, 
1962.  268  pp. 

ORCAinZATIONS    PROVIDINO   SPECIALIZED 
XNTORMATION 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W,  Washing- 
ton 8.  D.C. 

American  College  Testing  Program  Box 
168.  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

American  OouncQ  on  Education  1785 
Massachusetts  Av«nue,  N.W,  Washington  C, 
DC. 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Aseo- 
claUon  1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington  9.  D.C. 

Association  of  American  Colleges  1818  R 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington  9,  D.C. 

Catholic  College  Admissions  and  Informa- 
tion Center  Assimiptlon  College  600  Salis- 
bury   Street,    Worcester,    Massachusetts 

College  Admissions  Assistance  Center  41 
East  65  th  Street,  New  York  21,  New  York 

College  Admissions  Center  610  Church 
Street,  Evanston,  Illinois 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  475 
Riverside  Drive.  New  York  25,  New  York 

The  Council  for  tbe  Advancement  of  Small 
Colleges  1818  R  Street.  N.W.,  Washington  9 
D.C. 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation 
1580  Sherman  Avenue,  Bvanston,  nUnois 


CUIBBB    TO    OOIXEOa TOU    BTVJXKTB   AND    THEIR 

PARENTS 

(Note.— Many.  If  not  all  of  these  publica- 
tions, can  be  found  In  your  High  School  or 
local  library.) 

Intercultural  AB&in.  622  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  New  York  10038.  , 

Study  Abroad.  UNESCO,  Columbia,  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  New  York,  $4  00. 

Mapping  Your  Education — 1966-1967  edi- 
tion, a  cooperative  project  of  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutions  of  Orc- 
pon  and  Washington,  Abbott,  Kerns  &  Bell 
Company,  338  N.W.  9th  Avenue,  Portland. 
Oregon  $2  95. 

A  Handbook  for  College  Bound  Student."; 
and  Their  Counselors.  The  Associaiion  oi 
College  Admissions  Counselors,  610  Church 
Street,  Evanston.  Illinois.     1961-1963.     $2  00. 

College  Ahead!  A  Guide  for  High  School 
Students  and  Their  Parents.  Eugene  S.  Wil- 
son and  Charles  A.  Bucher.  Harcourt,  Brace 
it  Company.  New  York.  Revised  edition. 
1961,  $4.50. 

The  College  Handbook:  1961-1963.  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board,  'c  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service.  Box  592,  Princeton 
New  Jersey;  or  Box  27896.  Los  Angeles  27, 
Calif.  $2.50.  (Describes  member  colleges  of 
the  College   Entrance   Examination   Board.) 

Four  Big  Years;  The  Importance  of  Select- 
ing the  Right  CoUege.  Richard  W.  Smith 
and  Howard  P.  Snethen.  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Inc..  Indlanapwlls  and  New  York 
1960.     $2.96. 

How  About  College?  A  Guide  for  Parents 
of  College-Boimd  Students.  American  Per- 
sonnel and  Giiidance  Association.  1605  New 
Hampshire  Avenue.  N.W,  Washington  9.  D  C 
1959.    25*. 

College  Entrance  Counselor.  Louis  K. 
Wechsler,  Martin  Blum  and  Sldnev  Friedman 
Barnes  &  Noble.  Inc..  New  York.  'l961.  $3  50 
(pap>erback). 

College  Entrance  Examinations.  Louis  K. 
Wechsler,  Martin  Blum  and  Sidney  Friedman 
Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.,  New  York.  1961.  $195 
(I>ai}erback). 

How  To  Get  Into  College,  Prank  H.  Bowles, 
E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Company.  Inc..  New  York 
Revised  edition,  I960.     $1.15   (p)aj>erback) . 

How  To  Visit  CoUeges.  American  Person- 
nel and  Guidance  AssoclaOon,  1605  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W..  Washington  9,  D  C. 

LoveJoy'B  College  Guide.  Clarence  B.  Love- 
Joy.  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York.  Re- 
vised edition,  1959.    $2.50. 

The  New  American  Guide  to  Colleges.  Gene 
R.  Hawee.  New  American  Library,  New  York 
1959.    76<  (paperback). 

Which  College  For  You?  Edward  Hodnett. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  New  York.    1960.    $2.95. 

Comparative  Guide  to  American  Colleges, 
Cass.  James  and  Birnbaiun,  Max.  New  York: 
Harp>er  &  Row.  1964.    656  pp. 

If  you  are  not  going  to  college,  you  may 
be  Interested  In  an  apprenticeship  program 
that  can  help  prepare  you  for  a  career  In  the 
skilled  labor  field.  The  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training.  Department  of  Labor. 
(ReglMial  Office  at  1809  Smith  Tower  Build- 
ing, K»6  2nd  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington 
98104)  was  created  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide training  oppjortunitles  for  young  people 
after  they  leave  school.  Since  all  appren- 
tices are  employed  by  the  program  sponsors 
(employer  or  area  apprenticeship  committee) , 
Interested  high  school  graduates  should  con- 
tact the  local  employment  service  or  a  field 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training,  who  will  be  able  to  refer  them  to 
employers  using  apprenUces  In  the  fields  that 
Interest  them. 

MAPPING      TOUR     EDUCATION     IN     WASHINGTON 

A  major  source  of  student  financial  assist- 
ance is  the  Institution  of  higher  education 
Itself  w*lch  often  makes  available  a  variety 
of  aid  iH-ograms.  ror  further  Information 
write  to  the  Institution  of  your  choice  now. 

1.  Central  Washington  State  College, 
EUensburg. 
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Aoadflmy,  New  London,  Oocmectlcut.    Tber*     greeelonal  appointment  and  examination. 

I 


SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


L*«  uBwuutti  icveia  oi  govermneni.      i&ao  snerman  Avenue,  ■vanston,  Illinois 


EUenftburg. 
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college. 


X  Eactem     WasMngton     Stat« 
dMtwy. 
S.  OooEacft  XTnlveralty.  Spokane. 

4.  Faf«  WrtglU  OoUege  at  tbe  Holy  Name*. 
Mrt  Wii^kt.  Spakane. 

5.  Psdila   Lutlieran    University.    Tacoma. 

6.  Bfe.  Mutiny  OoUege,  Olympla. 
T.  wigtiM"*  OoUege.  2834  S.  Ii2ml  Street. 


a.  NorthwHt  OoUege.  lllOa  N.  X.  53nl 
Street,  Klsklaad. 

0.  VBlTMiitf  ot  Puget  Sound.  Tacoma. 

1«.  aeettte  Padfls  OoUege.  SeatUe  M 
(OHnp  Oaeey,  Wbldbey  Island). 

11.  Welle  Welle  Oc^ege.  CoUege  Place. 

IX  WeeblngtoB.  State  Unlversltj,  Pullman 

15.  Weetem  Washington  State  Oc^lege, 
BelUngbam. 

14.  Well*  Walla  Ootnmunlty  College,  Walle 
Welle. 

16.  Whltwortb  College,  Six>kane. 

16.  Big  Bend  Community  CoUege,  Moeee 
lAke. 

17.  Ceatrella  CoUege.  Centralla.  ~ 

18.  Olark  CoUege.  Vancouver. 

19.  OtdumlJla  Besln  CbUege,  Pasco. 

30.  Everett  Jimlor  CoUege,  Everett. 

31.  Qn.-j9  Harbor  CoUege,  Aberdeen. 

22.  Qieea  River  Community  College, 
Auburn. 

33.  Seattle  University,  Seattle. 

24.  liOwer  Ootumbla  CoUege,  Longvlew. 

25.  Olympic  OoUege,  Bremerton. 
38.  Penlneule  OoUege,  Port  Angelee. 

37.  Sborellne  Community  College,  Seattle. 

38.  Skeglt  VaUey  OoUege.  Motint  Vernon. 

39.  Spokane  Community  CoUege,  Spok&ne. 
30.  Tecoooa  Community  OoUege,  Taooma. 
tl.  Wenetcbee  Valley  Oollege.  Wenatcbee. 
3X  Teklma  VaUey  CoUege,  Taklma. 

33.  Clorer  Park  Community  College,  Lake 
Wood  Center. 

34.  WlHtmaa  OcAlege,  WaUa  Walla. 

35.  Wrtmnnrte  Community  College,  Lynn- 
wood. 

38.  Seattle  Community  Oollege.  Seattle. 
Waeb. 

37.  Taooma  OatboUc  Junior  OoUege, 
Taooma. 

38.  Bellerue  Community  CoUege,  Bellevue. 

39.  UnlTvrelty  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  Presldeut,  per- 
haps James  Penlmore  Cooper  expressed 
my  thoughts  best  when  he  said.  "Neither 
Iitotjr.  virtue,  nor  liberty  can  long  flourish 
tax  a  oommuzilty  where  education  of  youth 
Is  neglected." 


Aslroaaats  Tev  of  South  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 


n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  TEAQXTE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
dozing  the  recent  3-week  tour  of  Latin 
America  by  Astronauts  Nell  Armstrong 
and  Richard  Qordon,  I  think  It  Is  slg- 
nlfleant  to  note  that  they  were  wel- 
eomed  In  an  the  South  American  coun- 
tries where  they  visited.  There  were 
no  riots  or  civil  disturbances.  Members 
of  the  press  of  the  South  American  na- 
tions were  as  friendly  as  the  official  rep- 
rescntatlves  of  the  countries  visited. 
The  TUt  of  these  outstanding  men  was 
Bttla  noted  by  the  American  press  and 
yet  their  visit  was  newsworthy  not  only 
because  of  the  warm  and  friendly  re- 
ception which  our  astronauts  received 
but  because  of  the  Indication  of  s\u>port 


and  acclaim  priven  our  open  national 
space  program  by  our  South  American 
friends. 

Astronauts  Armstrong?  and  Gordon 
visited  11  countries  and  14  major  cities 
talking  with  the  public  and  officials  of 
these  countries.  They  participated  in 
14  press  conferences  and  gave  more  than 
25  lectures.  Yet  this  slCTiificant  effort 
received  little  or  no  attention  in  the  press 
of  this  country-.  Mr  Geor^re  M.  Low, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Manned  Space 
Plight  Center  In  Houston,  accompanied 
Astronauts  Arm.strong  and  Cooper  on 
this  tour.  A  most  thoughtful  letter 
which  he  sent  to  me  recently  captures 
the  significance  and  value  of  the  efforts 
of  our  Astronauts  during  this  visit  with 
our  South  American  friends.  I  com- 
mend this  letter  to  your  reading  as  an 
example  of  the  value  of  our  space  pro- 
gram in  gaining  and  maintaining  inter- 
national cooperation  around  the  world, 
and  Include  it  herewith: 

Nationai.  Aehonadtics  and  Space 
ADMiNisraATioN,  Manned  Space- 
CRAJT  Center, 

Houston,  Tex.,  November  10. 1966. 
Hon.  Clin  E.  Teactje. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wojhinffton.  D.C. 

Deab  Ticeb:  I  have  Just  returned  from  a 
three-week  tour  of  Latin  America  with  As- 
tronauts Armstrong  and  Gordon.  During 
the  tour  I  saw  at  first  hand  the  tremendous 
Impact  that  our  space  program  has  made 
throughout  Latin  America.  In  view  of  your 
personal  Interest  In  space,  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  get  a  report  on  the  trip. 

On  the  tour  we  treveled  15.000  mllea 
through  11  countries  and  14  major  cities. 
In  each  country  we  met  the  President  or 
Acting  President,  Cabinet  members.  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  Governors,  Mayors,  and 
other  officials.  We  attended  :aumeroua 
luncheons,  dinners  and  receptions.  We  held 
14  prees  conferences,  gave  more  thsm  25  lec- 
turee,  and  came  In  contact  witli  literally 
thousands  of  people.  Everywhere  we  went, 
people  Uned  the  streets  and  crowds  rushed 
ua,  whether  we  were  on  foot  or  In  our  cars. 
The  people  were  spontaneous,  friendly,  and 
extremely  warm.  They  only  wanted  a 
chance  to  see  the  astronauts,  or  to  shake 
their  bands,  or  to  get  an  autograph.  Nell 
Armstrong's  and  Dick  Gordon's  unselflah 
frlendllnees  and  wUUngnees  always  to  ex- 
tend themselves  one  more  time  In  direct 
contact  with  the  people,  of  course,  helped 
create  tbla  over-aU   feeling  of  warmth. 

In  OUT  otficlal  meetings  we  aleo  found  a 
gree.t  Intereet  In  the  space  effort  and  In  the 
advancement  of  science,  technology  and  edu- 
cation that  has  been  brought  about  by  space. 
The  government  officials  we  met  were  often 
weU-lnformed  and  asked  serious  and  probing 
quesrtlone.  Of  particular  interest  were  our 
communications  and  weather  satelUtee.  The 
possibility  ot  eaeler  .  oomunicatlons  among 
oountrlee  and  the  eoonotnic  benefits  at  our 
weaither  eateUltee  excited  the  Imaglnatlone 
ot  everyone  we  met.  We  mentioned  that  the 
Automatic  Picture  Transmiaelon  (APT)  ca- 
pabUlty  makee  It  poeelble  for  any  country 
to  get  cloud  pictures  directly  from  ovir 
weather  aatelUtee  ae  they  paes  overhead  by 
merely  InetaUing  a  simple  and  Inexpensive 
receiving  station.  We  found  that  this  APT 
capability  was  largely  unknown  to  the  people 
we  came  In  contact  with  but  intrigued  all  at 
them  very  much. 

Thie  brings  me  to  the  IntematlonaJ  aspecte 
of  our  space  effort.  We  talked  about  this  In 
aU  ot  our  press  conf  erenoes  and  lectxires  and 
many  oC  our  dlecuasione.  The  specific  ex- 
amplee  we  dted  and.  even  more  important, 
the  poeelbility  of  any  country  interrogating 
our  weatber  aateUites  through  APT,  made  the 
Intematiomal  scope  as  a  reality  rather  than 


something  we  were  Just  talking  about.  We 
also  mentioned  the  poesiblUtlee  of  studying 
the  earth's  natural  reeoiu-ces — mineral,  water 
and  soil — through  maimed  space  flighte  and 
described  the  possible  economic  benefits  for 
all  nations.  These  discussions  were  well 
received. 

The  legislative  hl.story  of  the  Space  Act 
was  of  Interest  in  many  places.  The  fact  that 
a  Select  Committee  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress established  a  space  program  for  the 
United  States  which  was  few  peaceful  pxir- 
poses  and  which  had  international  aspecis 
as  well  as  domestic  ones  was  little  known  but 
of  great  interest.  People  everywhere  were 
plecsed  to  learn  that  President  Johnson  had 
headed  the  Select  Committee  and  was  Indeed 
the  architect  of  our  space  program. 

People  In  Latin  America  in  all  walks  of  life 
went  out  of  their  way  to  tell  us  that  their 
country  and.  In  fact,  all  of  South  America  is 
really  very  friendly  toward  the  United  States 
and  that  any  reports  thart  we  might  have 
heard  to  the  contrary  come  only  from  small 
elements  within  the  country.  We  even 
learned  that  ships  off-shore  and  passing  air- 
planes, as  well  as  local  weather  stations  along 
the  route,  all  sent  messages  of  good  wishes  to 
the  astronauts  as  we  were  flying  over  South 
America. 

There  seemed  to  be  an  especially  warm 
feeling  toward  the  United  States  in  Cludad 
Kennedy,  a  new  dty  with  a  population  of 
120,000  today  and  expected  to  grow  to  300,000 
in  the  next  several  years.  The  city  was 
started  Trith  a  cornerstone  laid  by  President 
Kennedy  during  bis  Latin  American  trip. 
The  people  here,  as  well  as  every  place  else 
we  went,  stlU  demonstrated  great  love  and 
admiration  for  President  Kennedy  and  for 
the  United  States. 

The  press  coverage  of  our  trip  far  exceeded 
my  expectations.  Each  paper  In  each  city 
we  visited  devoted  severaj  pages  of  pictures 
and  stories  to  the  tour.  They  repwrted,  gen- 
erally with  accuracy,  every  word  that  was 
spoken  in  the  press  conferences  and  each 
lecture  that  we  gave.  The  same  pajjers,  dur- 
ing the  previous  week,  might  have  had  aa 
anU-Amerlcan  editorial,  but  would  write  a 
friendly  story  or  a  friendly  editorial  toward 
the  United  States  space  effort  during  our 
visit. 

We  received  many  questions  concerning  a 
comparison  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  In  space  and  found  here  a  big  plus 
for  the  United  States  by  demonstrating,  time 
and  again,  that  oure  is  an  open  progp'am 
with  results  that  are  meant  to  be  shared  with 
all  people  and  aU  nations. 

I  learned  that  during  a  visit  to  South 
America  by  the  Soviet  cosmonauts,  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  cosmonauts  in  space 
were  hailed;  our  visit,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  looked  upon  as  an  official  visit  by  a  team 
of  scientists  as  well  as  space  heroes.  This, 
perhaps,  made  Uttle  difference  to  the  popu- 
lation in  general  but  was  noted  by  the  sci- 
entific community,  and  the  press.  The 
difference  was  attributed  in  part  to  otir 
opening  statement  at  each  lecture  and  pcess 
conference,  where  I  pointed  out  that  we  were 
official  representatives  sent  by  President 
Johnson  to  share  what  we  have  learned  from 
space;  It  was  also  due  to  the  astronauts' 
complete  ability  to  answer  all  questions  and 
the  realization  that  they  were  engineers  and 
scientists  as  well  aa  test  pilots;  and  It  was 
also  a  result  of  the  medical  questions  an- 
swered by  Dr.  George  Armstrong,  Chief  of 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center's  Space 
Physiology  Branch,  who  was  with  us  on  the 
trip  and  participated  In  the  press  confer- 
ences and  lectures. 

The  trip  as  a  whole  gave  us  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  see  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  in  the  Ught  of  the  United  States 
space  effort.  Ti»e  impression  I  received  was 
so  spectacular  that  I  am  sure  I  wlU  never 
forget  It.  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
our  accomplishments  in  si>ace  have  a  pro- 
found Influence  on  our  relationships  with 
South  America  and  on  how  we  are  viewed 


ty  the  South  American  people  and  their 
governments.  This  Impact  far  exceeded  my 
expectations  and  Is  perhaps  a  most  powerful 
tool  that  the  UiUted  States  has  m  our  Inter- 
national relations,  pursued  for  the  purpose 
of  peace. 

My  reaction,  I  believe,  was  also  shared  by 
our  Ambassadors  In  Latin  America. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gb»roe  M.  Low. 

Deputy  Director. 
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Fighting  the  Poverty  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  summer  interns  this  year  was  an  out- 
standing young  student  from  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  who  attends  Carleton  College.  In 
the  October  20  Issue  of  the  college's 
newspaper,  the  Carletonlan,  he  has 
wiitten  an  article  entitled  "Fighting  the 
Poverty  War,"  based  on  his  2-week  stay 
in  New  York  City  as  a  participant  in 
Project  Cornerstone.  The  article  Is  an 
excellent  report  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fighting  the  Poverty  Was 
(By  Don  Redfern) 
During  the  past  summer  an  experimental 
program  called  the  "Cornerstone  Project" 
was  conducted  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Blum  area  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  proj- 
ect was  Initiated  by  three  University  of 
Michigan  law  students.  Approximately 
twenty  students  participated  In  each  of  the 
foiir  two-week  sessions.  Most  of  the  partici- 
pants were  from  the  Washington  summer 
Intern  program.  Male  students  lived 
together  in  a  four  story  brownstone  building 
in  the  ghetto.  Housing  for  the  women  was 
provided  by  families  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Participants  worked  in  anti- 
poverty  organizations  during  the  day  and 
attended  seminars  conducted  by  people  of 
various  backgrounds  in  the  evenings.  Gov- 
ernor Romney  of  Michigan  and  Mayor  Lind- 
say of  New  Tork  City  were  among  those  who 
endorsed  "Cornerstone."  AU  funds  for  the 
project  were  obtained  from  private  sources. 
Most  of  us  upon  ovir  arrival  In  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  felt  we  had  some  knowledge  of 
poverty  and  racial  discrimination  through 
exposure  of  books  by  Galbraith,  Harrington, 
Silberman,  and  others.  Some  thought  they 
were  on  a  messianic  mission  to  save  our  poor 
brothers  of  the  ghetto.  Yet  Instead  of  being 
the  teachers  we  quickly  found  that  we  were 
the  ones  being  taught. 

This  was  the  unique  nature  of  the  "Corner- 
stone Project."  It  offered  the  same  exposure 
to  poverty  as  VISTA,  yet  was  able  to  attract 
many  students  who  would  never  take  a  year 
off  for  such  work.  And  tmllke  VISTA  Its 
emphasis  was  on  revealing  to  the  middle- 
class  White  to  as  many  aspects  of  poverty 
and  discrimination  as  possible  and  to  encour- 
age discussion  amongst  ourselves  and  with 
our  ghetto  neighbors.  Not  only  were  we 
given  the  chance  to  "observe"  and  "feel"  but 
we  were  also  provided  an  environment  for 
stimulating  academic  inquiry.  Thus,  It  was 
a  program  designed  to  educate  those  of  us 
who  will  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  ghetto  In  the  future.  And  at  the  pro- 
gram's conclusion  we  all  agreed  that  we 
needed  that  education. 


The  experiences  afforded  xm  at  the  project 
were  varied  and  numerous.  Just  observing 
poverty  close-up  was  of  great  value  to  eocne 
of  us:  trash -strewn  streets,  the  stendi  ot 
urine  permeating  homes,  sttckbaU  games  In 
the  streets  Interrupted  occasionally  by  the 
screech  of  brakes.  Living  here,  however, 
aUowed  us  to  "feel"  more  deeply  tlie  life  of 
the  ghetto  through  personal  contact  with  Its 
IJeople.  We  listened  as  a  six-year-old  Negro 
girl  read  to  us  from  her  first  grade  reader. 
Yet  In  contrast  to  her  enormous  curiosity  and 
desire  to  learn  we  saw  her  older  brothers  and 
sisters  Uvlng  in  apathy.  A  dope  addict  be- 
came o\ir  friend  and  revealed  factors  behind 
the  kind  of  Ufe  he  led. 

What  amazed  us  most  was  the  desire  for 
commimlcatlon  that  these  people  possessed. 
After  a  few  days  of  suspicion,  many  opened 
themselves  up  to  us  on  subjects  of  all  kinds. 
They  spoke  of  their  pest  and  their  hopes  for 
the  future,  and  they  inquired  about  ours. 
We  became  better  acquainted  with  their 
views  on  the  antd-jxjverty  war  and  civil 
rights.  To  many  of  us  in  the  program  who 
saw  survival  as  the  primary  objective  of  the 
two  weeks,  the  effort  at  verl)el  expression  was 
Indeed  a  surprise. 

Another  facet  of  the  program  with  which 
none  of  us  had  experience  was  work  in  the 
War-on-Poverty.  All  participants  worked  in 
at  least  one  organization  under  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  Youth-ln-Action  or  the  Browns- 
ville Community  Council.  Through  these 
experiences  we  came  Into  contact  with  the 
maze  of  problems  confronting  the  OEO :  per- 
sonality and  power  conlUcts  within  the  orga- 
nizations, problems  of  insufficient  funds  and 
the  timing  of  their  appropriation,  maximum 
participation  of  the  poor  on  one  hand  yet 
enough  effective  administrators  and  thinkers 
to  operile  a  successful  project.  This  experi- 
ence stimulated- us  to  ponder  over  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  War-on-Poverty  and  provided  a  format 
for  discussion  of  more  efficient  operation. 

Evening  seminars  added  an  academic  flavor 
to  the  project.  Where  else  could  policemen. 
Negro  school  teachers,  community  action 
workers,  mUltant  leaders,  merchants,  and 
area  scholars  be  brought  under  the  same 
roof?  Needless  to  say  the  participation  of 
such  a  wide  variety  of  persons  provided  for 
some  very  provocative  senUnars.  And  usu- 
aUy,  over  a  mug  of  beer,  there  was  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  talk  personally  with  tiie  speakers 
after  each  seminar. 

All  of  us  who  attended  the  program  felt  It 
was  one  of  the  most  enlightening  and  re- 
warding experiences  of  our  lives.  Some  came 
back  with  a  new  sense  of  purpose  and  com- 
mitment. Many  returned  with  totally  new 
viewpoints,  new  facts,  end  opinions  which 
caused  major  alterations  in  their  views.  One 
of  the  participants,  Tony  Newkirk  of  Dart- 
mouth, expressed  it  In  this  manner: 

"It  Is  one  thing  to  understand  our  Ameri- 
can poverty  through  Ixwks  and  statisttcs,  an- 
other to  understand  it  through  first  hand  ex- 
perience. For  the  middle  class  white  person, 
the  second  experience  can  only  oome  through 
programs  such  as  the  'Cornerstone  Project." 
Such  programs  should  be  required  for  all 
ooUege  students  in  the  social  sciences,  per- 
haps even  m  other  fields." 

Whether  we  become  teachers,  government 
workers,  politicians,  lawyers,  or  businessmen, 
we  wlU  be  making  decisions  tliat  wlU  affect 
those  in  our  Impoverished  areas.  The  Idea 
behind  the  "Cornerstone  Project"  Is  that  It 
affords  students  the  opportunity  to  become 
actively  involved  now  in  problems  we  wlU 
later  be  attempting  to  solve. 

Then  certainly  such  a  program  Is  con- 
gruent with  the  Ideals  of  a  liberal  arte 
ediication.  The  existence  of  an  active  learn- 
mg  program  off  campus  is  somewhat  a  de- 
parture from  the  Carleton  academic  tradi- 
tion. Yet  if  Carleton  can  send  students 
abroad  for  their  junior  year  or  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  semester.  It  should  be  able  to  ac- 
cept a  program  that  would  send  students  to 
the  ghetto  during  the  summer. 


At  the  present  tiine  a  proposal  to  boTore 
the  Berkeley  Academic  Board  to  initiate  a 
program  on  the  Oomentone  model  In  Bast 
Ctakland  and  poeelbly  Watta.  It  would  aeem 
bigbly  unlikely  tttat  C  rletoci.  due  to  Its 
size  and  financial  resources,  oouM  esAabilsb 
its  own  program.  However,  tbe  opportunity 
for  particlpatlan  to  future  "Onmetstone 
Projects"  ezlets.  Tentative  plans  are  for 
projects  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Appalachla. 
and  Birmingham  next  aummer.  Varying 
recruiting  bases  for  these  projects  arc  desired. 

Consequently  the  opportunity  exists  at 
Carleton  for  an  academically  accredited  field 
smdy  course  which  would  utUlze  one  of  the 
"Cornerstone"  centers.  Under  ttie  super- 
vision of  one  of  the  faculty  (Mr.  WUl  per- 
haps), a  program  of  outside  reeding  and  a 
paper  might  be  assigned  In  addition  to  U\-tng 
and  working  In  t*ie  ghetto.  TTie  flexiblUty 
of  the  Cornerstone  Project  would  allow  the 
student  to  pursue  some  area  of  special  In  ter- 
cet— for  instance  the  problems  of  funding 
from  Washington  down  to  the  smallest  or- 
ganizational unit.  A  concrete  proposal  for 
a  oouree  ct  this  type  at  Carleton  wlU  be 
presented  sometime  during  the  second  term 
after  final  details  are  drawn-up  by  the  Cor- 
nerstone Corporation  for  next  summer's 
projects. 

A  program  of  this  nature  pro\ides  an  excel- 
lent means  for  direct  Involvement  and 
stimulation  which  are  oftontimeE  missing  in 
a  self-contained  educational  Institution 
For  a  oollege  that  prides  Itself  In  preparing 
students  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  future, 
direct  confrontation  with  the  "other  Amer- 
ica" would  seem  moet  essential.  Such  a  pro- 
gram, If  imtlated  in  the  Carleton  ourricuJum, 
would  mark  It  as  one  of  the  leaders  la  an 
area  in  which  our  ooUeges  and  universities 
will  be  playing  an  Increasing  role  m  the 
future. 


Latviaa  Independence  Day 
(NoTember  18) 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Saturday,  October  22, 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lat\1ans  constitute  one  of  the  smallest 
nationality  groups  in  Europe.  Today 
there  are  less  than  2  million  of  them  In 
the  Latvian  Socialist  Soviet  Republic 
These  stouthearted  pe<vle  have  never 
been  powerful  en^gh  to  defend  their 
freedom  against  ruthless  Invaders  of 
their  homeland  in  the  Baltic.  Most  of 
their  modem  history  has  followed  an  un- 
even course,  and  during  much  of  the  time 
they  have  been  subjected  to  alien  regimes 
In  their  homeland.  Since  the  late  18th 
century  Latvia  had  been  jmrt  of  czarist 
Russia.  And  when  that  defunct  regime 
was  overthrown  in  1917,  the  Latvians 
asserted  their  long-hoped-for  freedom 
and  proclaimed  their  national  independ- 
ence (HI  November  18  of  1918. 

From  that  memorable  day  on,  Latvians 
enjoyed  freedom  and  Independence  for 
about  two  decades,  before  they  were 
brought  imder  the  detested  Soviet  rule. 
During  the  Interwar  years  they  worked 
ceaselessly  and  diligently  In  making  their 
homeland  a  safe  haven  for  themselves. 
They  rebuilt  their  war-ravaged  country, 
reconstituted  their  democratic  Institu- 
tions and  lived  happily  imder  their  own 
elected  government.  Unfortunately  this 
relatively  short  and  happy  Interlude  did 
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not  last  long.  The  rise  of  aggressive  dlc- 
tatonhlp  In  Germany  In  the  mld-1930's, 
^lui  the  evil  designs  of  Stalin  on  Latvia. 
threataaed  Latvian  Independence.  Early 
In  the  last  var  Stalin  carried  out  his 
plan.  "Hie  Red  army  overran  and  oc- 
cupied Latvia  In  mid- 1940;  then  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  of 
Its  constituent  republics.  Thus  Latvia's 
Independence  came  to  an  end,  and  then 
began  the  unhappy  period  In  the  con- 
temporary history  of  the  Latvian  people. 
Since  the  end  of  the  last  war  the 
Kremlin  has  tightened  Its  firm  hold  over 
Latvia,  thus  making  It  a  province  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  people  suffered  heav- 
ily under  the  Stalln-lnstltuted  regime. 
Fortunately,  however,  since  the  death  of 
Stalin  In  1953.  there  has  been  gradual  re- 
laxatkm.  and  today  the  people  experience 
a  limited  degree  of  freedom  in  certain 
spheres.  But  they  still  yearn  for  full 
freedom,  and  pray  for  the  arrival  of  the 
day  of  their  deliverance  from  the  Com- 
munist totalitarian  regime.  On  this  an- 
niversary our  thoughts  and  wishes  are 
with  the  Latvian  people.  We  hope  that 
they  will  attain  their  Independence  and 
live  In  peace  In  their  homeland. 


Tke  Rifflit  Way  To  Write  to  Washinstoa 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OUtOOK 
IN  THE  SZNATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Saturdap.  October  22,  1966 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
recent  Issue  of  Grade  Teacher  there  ap- 
peared a  most  perceptive  article  over  the 
byline  of  Mr.  Theodore  Schuchat.  en- 
titled "The  Right  Way  To  Write  to 
Washington." 

If  my  own  experience  is  typical,  I  feel 
sure  that  Senators  would  enjoy  review- 
ing Mr.  Schuchat's  admonitions  regard- 
ing the  help  that  can  be  given  through 
correspondence  to  school  classes.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  article  to 
which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  at  this 
I>olnt  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkb  Right  Wat  To  Wettb  to  W.\shingtok 
TboasaacU  of  letters  from  school  children 
pour  Into  Washington  every  day.  The  na- 
tion's capital  Is  a  vast  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion, and  most  government  agenclee  consider 
answering  letters  from  school  children  a  vital 
part  at  their  job. 

PMr  teachers  who  suggest  that  their  pupils 
writ*  letters  to  Washington  are  aware  of  the 
great  voltune  of  Information  requests  that 
govemment  agencies  must  handle.  The  tT.S. 
Public  Health  Service  estimates  that  It  re- 
ceiToa  150.000  requests  from  students  each 
y«ar.  School  mall  received  by  the  National 
Acsonautios  and  Space  Adminlstratloii 
rmi««*  tr«9m  4.000  to  14.000  pieces  a  month. 
TlMr^  If  UBuaUy  an  upsurge  In  NASA's  mall 
afUr  a  apaco  "spectacular '  such  as  astro- 
naut White's  walk  In  space. 

Part  oi  knowledge  Is  knowing  bow  and 
where  to  aeek  Information.  A  valuable  re- 
March  skill  for  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
is  to  study  and  become  familiar  with  the 
Wide  rang*  of  reaourcea  available.    Learning 


the  appropriate  source 'In  a  given  field  will 
provide  more  meaningful  Information 

Offlcials  In  the  federela  government  em- 
phasize that  school  children  should  first 
explore  all  local  resources  before  writing 
letters  to  Washington.  The  Information  that 
pupils  are  seeking  can  ui'ually  be  f3und  In 
books,  periodicals,  or  encyclopedias  In  school 
and  public  libraries,  or  from  local  and  state 
government  offices.  Some  federal  agencies 
distribute  from  regional  field  offloes  Informa- 
tion that  Is  more  pertinent  to  local  or  state 
problema  or  conditions  than  can  be  provided 
by  a  central  office  In  Washington.  Addres.^es 
of  federal  agencies  In  yoiu'  community  are 
listed  in  your  local  telephone  directory  under 
"U.S.  Government." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  Its  bureaus  of  Indian  A'Talrs.  Mines. 
Pish  and  Wildlife,  and  National  Parks  and 
Porests.  Issues  some  materials  of  Interest  to 
students. 

However.  Interior  Department  offlcials 
point  out  that  state  governme.-:t  offlce.s  usu- 
aJly  are  better  able  to  provide  answers  to 
questions  about  natural  resources  of  a  par- 
ticular area  than  a  Washington  office  The 
same  Is  true  In  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
health  and  welfare,  labor,  and  many  other 
branches  of  state  and  local  government. 

BE  SPECIFIC 

If,  after  other  resources  have  been  ex- 
hausted. Washington  Is  the  only  source  of 
Information  to  answer  pupils'  questions, 
there  Ewe  some  simple  do's  and  don'ts  that 
teachers  and  children  should  observe.  Ef- 
fective letter  writing  that  will  elicit  satis- 
factory replies  requires  adequate  teacher 
supervision.  Teachers  should  instruct  pupils 
to  make  specific  requests  Instead  of  writing 
for  "all  the  available  Information"  on  a 
subject,  to  Include  in  their  letters  some  In- 
dication of  age  or  grade  level  so  the  addressee 
can  respond  appropriately,  and  to  explain 
In  their  letters  how  they  will  use  the  ma- 
terials they  request. 

Emphasizing  that  pupils  be  specific  can 
spell  the  difference  between  their  receiving  a 
reply  smd  not  receiving  one.  Personnel  at 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  frequently 
open  letters  from  youngsters  who  a.<,k  only 
for  "information  on  health"  for  a  "project" 
they  are  working  on.  Without  knowing  more 
about  the  health  project,  the  grade  level  of 
the  letter  writer,  or  his  particular  interest — 
which  could  be  anything  from  air  pollution 
to  drug  addiction — the  Surgeon  General's 
staff  assistants  can  only  guess  at  how  to 
answer  the  letter. 

Teachers  should  aleo  di-scourage  pupils 
from  asking  for  models,  equipment,  exhibit 
materials,  and  photographs.  The  budgets 
of  most  agencies  do  not  permit  dli.trlbution 
of  such  materials. 

The  Atomic  Brtergy  Commission  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  receive  many 
requests  from  science  fair  participants  who 
want  models,  exhibits,  and  pictures  to  use 
In  preparing  their  entries.  Government 
agencies  are  not  In  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing or  supplying  models  or  exhibits  for 
free  distribution  or  for  sale. 
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federal  agencies  for  the  same  Information. 
Government  mall  Is  routed  so  that  an  In- 
quiry on  a  certain  subject  Is  directed  to  one 
place  for  a  reply,  no  matter  how  the  en- 
velope may  be  addressed.  Most  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  or  to  the  White 
House,  for  Instance,  are  sent  to  an  appro- 
priate federal  agency  for  reply. 

SIXECT    A    SPOKESMAI* 

It  Is  best  If  a  teacher  designates  one 
pupil — the  class  secretary  or  chairman  of  a 
committee — to  write  for  information.  More 
pupils  can  share  In  the  letter-writing  ex- 
perience If  several  write  to  different  sources 
or  levels  of  government  for  Information  on  * 
different  aspects  of  the  same  study  unit. 

"Know  your  sources"  Is  sound  advice  for 
teachers,  too.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
receives  requests  on  virtually  every  subject 
from  school  children.  Teachers  apparently 
are  unaware  that  USOE  publications  con- 
cern educational  research  and  are  prepared 
for  teachers,  not  pupils.  Helpful  directories 
you  can  obtain  for  a  school  library  Include 
the  US.  Government  Organization  Manual 
and  a  copy  of  your  State  Manual. 

Letter  writing  can  be  a  good  exercise  In 
perunanshlp,  clear  thinking,  and  composi- 
tion. The  pupil  or  class  with  a  sensible  and 
reasonable  Inquiry  should  take  the  time  and 
care  to  write  a  good  letter  to  Washington  to 
Insure  a  satisfying  reply.  Teachers  can  help 
by  discouraging  letters  such  as  one  recent 
inquiry  from  a  child  who  wanted  to  know 
how  many  boxes  of  frozen  string  beans 
would  equal  the  weight  of  the  Empire  State 
Building. 


Basic  Protections 


P1.EASI    SEND    ME    A    ROCKET 

Every  day's  stack  of  school  mall  at  N.ASA 
brings  such  requests  as  "Please  send  me  a 
rocket."  "Please  send  me  an  X-15."  or  "Please 
send  me  some  liquid  oxygen."  The  space 
agency  has  received  so  many  similar  letters 
that  they  have  been  collected  in  a  book.  Dear 
NASA,  published  by  Ehitton. 

Teachers  should  never  assign  an  entire 
class  to  write  to  the  same  olace  for  the  same 
Information.  This  Involvt-s  a  wa.ste  of  time 
and  taxpayers'  money.  When  30  identically 
worded  requests  for  the  same  pamphlet 
reach  any  oflBce.  It  Is  customary  to  select  one 
letter  at  random  and  send  the  requested 
information  to  the  writer  for  distribution  to 
the  entire  class. 

Pupils  should  also  avoid  writing  to  several 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF   PXKNSYI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21.  1966 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
penius  of  our  system  of  Government  re.'sts 
in  large  part  upon  the  free  and  constant 
vent  it  gives  to  the  expression  and  im- 
plementation of  all  attitudes  and  inter- 
ests. One  Itey  to  this  is  in  the  protec- 
tions afforded  to  individual  rights  and 
to  the  minority  in  every  phase  of  our 
national  life. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is 
a  place  where  this  expression  takes  on 
full  bloom.  New  problems  in  our  so- 
ciety— new  developments  and  new  trends 
of  thinking — all  receive  Immediate  at- 
tention and  a  sympathetic  hearing  in  the 
House.  Much  of  the  reason  for  thl.s 
stems  from  the  frequent  election  of 
House  Members.  We  must  be  constantly 
attuned  and  responsive  to  the  rapid 
changes  taking  place  across  the  coun- 
try and.  Indeed,  throughout  the  world. 

With  that  in  mind,  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  great  satisfaction  that  I  call  atten- 
tion today  to  the  demise,  at  least  for  this 
year,  of  proposals  to  lengthen  the  term 
of  office  of  House  Members— most 
notably  the  proposal  enunciated  by  the 
President  last  January  to  extend  the 
term  from  2  to  4  years.  This  matter  re- 
ceived hearings  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, but  the  committee  did  not  act 
upon  it. 

Among  other  things,  the  frequent  elec- 
tlcwi  of  all  House  Members  provides  a  re- 
straint upon  the  majority  and  a  curb 


against  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government.  The  ef- 
fect of  it,  in  my  estimation.  Is  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
minority  in  much  the  same  way  as  do 
the  first  10  amendments  to  our  Constitu- 
tion— the  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  my  newsletter  of  last  Januai-y  27, 
I  offei-ed  some  of  my  views  on  the  pro- 
posal for  a  4-year  term  for  House  Mem- 
bers. This  called  to  mind  my  news- 
letter of  March  5,  1964,  in  which  I  dis- 
cussed the  ban  on  Bible  reading  in  the 
schools  in  the  context  of  the  protections 
afforded  to  the  minority  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  the  thought  that  the  Inter- 
relationships of  the.se  two  discussions 
may  be  of  interest,  I  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord my  newsletter  of  Januai-y  27,  1966, 
and  the  relevant  portion  of  my  news- 
letter of  March  5. 1964 : 

(News  Letter  No  3,  Jan  27.  1966 1 
A  Four- Year  Term? 
(Congressman  John  C.  Kunkel  reijort-s  fiom 
Washington) 
In  my  report  to  you  today,  I  will  discuss 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  lengthen  the 
term  of  office  for  Members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  from  two 
years  to  four  years.  At  the  outset,  I  should 
make  It  clear  that  I  favor  retaining  the  two- 
year  term.  Perhaps  I  would  best  support 
my  position  by  signing  off  right  away  with 
some  kind  of  slogan  like  "Democracy  Is  not 
advanced  by  holding  fewer  elections."  How- 
ever, the  issue  is  far  more  complex  than  that. 
In  fact,  it  may  well  be  the  most  serious  and 
far-reaching  question  that  has  confronted 
the  country  In  many  years — even  more  se- 
rious than  the  question  of  whom  we  elect 
as  President  or  whether  or  not  we  pass  this 
or  that  piece  of  legislation.  For  the  decision 
we  make  on  it  could  have  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  kind  of  government,  as  weU  as 
laws,  we  are  to  have  In  the  years  ahead.  In 
that  light.  It  deserves  the  widest  possible  dis- 
cu.ssion  and  argument. 

When  they  wrote  our  Constitution  in  1787, 
our  Pounding  Fathers  wisely  attempted  to 
create  a  system  of  limited  government.  They 
employed  a  number  of  checks  and  balances 
to  Insure  Its  permanence.  For  example,  they 
attempted  to  assure  that  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches  of  government 
would  remain  independent  of  each  other. 
They  carried  this  idea  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances over  Into  the  make-up  of  the  Con- 
gress. Ttiey  agreed  upon  representation  of 
state  Interests  In  the  Senate  and  upon 
lengfthy  terms  of  service — six  years — for  Sen- 
ators. On  the  other  hand,  they  agreed  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  James  Madi- 
son put  It,  "should  have  an  Immediate  de- 
pendence on,  and  an  Intimate  sympathy  with, 
the  people.  Frequent  elections,"  Madison 
added,  "are  unquestionably  the  only  policy 
by  which  this  dependence  and  sympathy  can 
be  effectually  secured."  Actually,  the  two- 
year  term  for  House  Members  resulted  as  a 
compromise  between  those  advocating  a  one- 
year  term  and  those  advocating  a  three-year 
term.  So  there  is  no  magic  in  the  number 
"two." 

However,  I  submit  that  there  is  magic,  or 
the  closest  thing  to  it.  In  the  principle  of 
"frequent"  elections.  That  principle  was  Im- 
portant then  and  Is  Important  now.  The 
Constitutional  Convention  gave  no  serious 
consideration  to  what  President  Johnson  now 
proposes — that  we  elect  House  Members  to 
four-year  terms  at  the  same  time  that  we 
elect  a  President.  That  Is  a  fact  well  worth 
noting. 

Limited  government  depends  greately  up- 
on the  restraints  placed  upon  the  executive 
branch — upon  the  President.  One  of  the 
most  important  restraints  has  been  the  re- 
quirement that  all  House  Members  be  elect- 


ed in  the  middle  of  each  President '.s  four- 
year  term  of  office.  In  large  part,  this  h:is 
given  the  people  the  opportunity  to  voice 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  policies  of 
the  Administration  in  power.  If  the  elec- 
torate feel  the  President  is  going  too  far  too 
fast  In  one  direction  they  may  wish  to  place 
a  brake  on  him.  They  have  an  opportiinity 
to  elect  to  the  House  those  pe<iple  most 
iikely  to  apply  that  brake. 

Our  Presidents  should  know  from  our  his- 
tory that  they  must  proceed  with  caution 
and  with  careful  deliberation.  Thi.s  is  an 
additional  restraint  upon  executive  power. 
For  in  the  44  Congressional  elections  which 
have  taken  place  In  the  middle  of  Presi- 
dential terms  ever  since  1790.  the  party  in 
power  has  lost  seats  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 26  times.  In  addition,  twelve 
Presidents  have  suffered  the  even  Kreat^r 
blow  of  losing  majority  control  of  the  Hou.se 
to  ihe  other  party  in  the  middle  of  their 
leriii.s. 

These  restraints  would  be  removed  If 
House  Members  were  to  be  elected  only  every 
four  years  at  the  same  time  we  chix)6e  a 
President.  This  change  wovild  greatly 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  for  pursuing 
whatever  course  he  desired  for  four  years, 
regardless  of  public  opinion.  In  some  cases, 
with  heavy  majority  control  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  he  could  assume  practically 
dictatorial  pK)wers  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  You  can  see  evidence  of  that  right 
now  and  during  the  past  year.  Now  It  may 
be  argued  that  under  this  system,  the  Presi- 
dent's party  would  not  necessarily  control 
the  House  of  Representatives — as  the  Re- 
publican Party  did  not  during  six  out  of 
Dwlght  Eisenhower's  eight  years  in  office. 
However,  history  tells  us  that  this  is  a  poor 
arg\iment.  In  39  out  of  our  45  Presidential 
elections,  the  party  whoee  candidate  won 
the  Presidency  also  has  obtained  a  major- 
ity of  seats  In  the  House. 

This  strong  tendency  for  the  President 
to  carry  House  Members  into  ofllce  with 
him  raises  still  other  dangers.  First,  if  Mr. 
Johnson's  proposal  were  adopted,  there 
would  be  less  chance  than  there  Is  now  for 
a  House  Member  to  be  elected  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  Ills  own  qualifications  and 
merit.  This  factor  of  Individual  merit — In 
addition  to  the  electorate's  judgment  on 
Administration  policies — has  a  fairly  good 
chance  of  coming  Into  play  at  the  present 
time  in  our  mid-term  Congressional  elec- 
tions. It  would  be  smothered  if  House 
Members  were  chosen  only  in  Presidential 
election   years. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Johnson's  proposal  seriously 
narrows  the  public's  choices  and  Its  ability 
to  correct  what  It  later  .finds  to  be  mistakes. 
For  example,  a  President  may  be  electa  not 
so  much  on  the  ba^is  of  his  own  popularity 
as  upon  his  opponent's  lack  of  popularity. 
Many  people  look  upon  the  Johnson-Gold- 
water  contest  of  1964  as  an  Illustration  of 
this.  Yet  the  complexion  of  the  House  ©f 
Representatives  might  be  based  far  four 
whole  long  years  upmn  just  such  a  quirk  of 
circumstance.  If  the  Independence  of  the 
Congress  Is  not  to  be  blotted  out  altogether, 
then  the  make-up  of  Its  membership  must  be 
based  upon  many  factors  and  choices  and  not 
so  much  upon  the  single  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent. 

In  additon,  a  House  Member  put  Into  office 
on  the  President's  ooattails  may  quickly 
prove  to  be  a  completely  unsatlsfactCH-y  pub- 
lic servant.  As  It  la  now,  the  electorate  can 
replace  him  in  two  years.  Under  Mr.  John- 
son's proposal,  the  electorate  would  have  to 
wait  four  years,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
this  same  House  Member  might  squeak  by 
again  on  the  President's  coattalls. 

But  the  really  ironic  thing— for  those 
who  advocate  a  four-year  term  as  a  means 
of  promoting  harmony  between  the  Oongreee 
and  the  President — Is  that  once  in  a  while 
majority  control  of  the  House  might  fall 
to  the  party  In  opposition  to  the  President 


l!i  that  ra;e.  the  obstruction  and  bitterness 
V.C  have  seen  in  recent  times  diulng  two-year 
I>oriods  could  extend  over  a  period  o*  fo\ir 
years  and  do  great  damage  to  the  country. 
There    would    be    no    mid-term    election    in 
which   the  President  could   attempt   to  win 
back  control   of  the  House.     The  President 
would  be  blocked  for  his  entire  term  of  office. 
Our   present  system   places  restraint.';   not 
only  upon  the  President  but  upon  the  House 
Members  themselves.     While  It  Is  true  that 
many  Members  owe  their  election  in  part  to 
their  adherence  to  a  President,  It  is  also  triie 
that  they  may  have  to  deviate  from  thai  ad- 
herence  at   times   or   else   face   ouster    Ironi 
office.     Tills    Is    because,    with    an    election 
facing  them  every  two  years,  they  must   be 
immediately    responsive    to    the    needs    and 
wi.shes  of  their  districts.     In  my  estimation 
;i  four-year  term  would  tend  to  make  Houj-c 
.Members    less    responsive    and    therefore,    in 
many   cases,   much   more   likely   to  yield    to 
pre.ssures    of   the   Administration    In    power 
At   least  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
such    a    term,    there    would    be    much    les,". 
urgency    uixin    a   Member   to   keep   wel)    in- 
formed,  to   perform  his  duties  competently 
and  to  serve  the  needs  of  his  constituents. 

Certainly  the  figures  relating  to  l«ngth 
of  service  indicate  that  the  great  majority  of 
House  Members  are  responsive  to  the  people 
The  average  Member  is  now  in  his  tenth  year 
of  service,  and  286  of  the  435  Representatives 
have  served  more  than  two  terms.  By  the 
same  token,  obviously  the  argument  about 
Members  needing  more  time  to  learn  their 
Jobs  applies  almost  solely  to  the  88  Member.*- 
who  are  now  In  their  first  term.  The  fact  is 
that  by  the  end  of  their  second  term,  most 
Members  have  acquired  sufficient  com(>e- 
lence  that  campaigning  every  other  year  be- 
comes almost  second  nature  to  them  and 
need  not  unduly  interfere  with  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

I  wish  there  were  time  and  space  in  this 
report  to  discuss  some  of  the  many  other 
factors  bearing  upon  this  issue — also  some 
of  the  alternatives  to  the  four-year  term  as 
proposed  by  President  Johnson.  Probably 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  discuss  a  few 
of  these  things  in  future  reports.  However, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  side  Issues,  and 
many  of  them  are  quite  Inconsequential 
when  measured  against  the  central  point. 
The  real  nub  of  it  is  the  concept  of  frequent 
elections  of  House  Members  as  a  restraint 
upon  executive  power  and  tis  one  of  the  key.s 
to  limited  government. 

In  terms  of  serving  and  responding  to  the 
forces  and  conditions  of  our  society  which 
are  changing  ever  more  rapidly  as  time 
marches  on,  I  believe  our  present  system  is 
the  best  yet  devised. 

I  News  Letter  No.  8,  Mar.  5.  1964) 

Bible  Reading 

(Congressman  John  C.  Kunkel  reports  from 

Washington) 

Many  of  the  letters  from  my  friends  back 
home  on  the  Supreme  Court's  Bible  reading 
decision,  ask  questions  like  these: 

How  can  nine  men  over-rult  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  nation?  Isn't  this  a 
Democracy  where  the  majority  rules? 

These  are  penetrating  questions.  They 
should  have  an  answer. 

So  let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain 
why  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  consider 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  in  deciding  these 
cases  and  why  the  Court  hs-i  to  rule  out  any 
consideration  of  this  point  in  its  delibera- 
tions. 

The  minority  In  our  country  does  not  rule 
except  in  certain  spteclfic  instances  provided 
for  In  our  Constitution.  Our  Constitution 
was  finally  adopted  and  ratified  only  on  the 
promise  that  certain  amendments  to  it  would 
be  adopted  immediately  thereafter.  These 
are  the  first  ten  amendments.  They  are 
known  as  the  "BUI  of  Rights".  In  the  main, 
these  ten  amendments  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect certain  rights  which  our  forefathers  had 
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foosht  and  ncured  for  themselves  by  blood, 
•wHtt,  mnd  tears.  They  held  them  to  be  In- 
alienable poaseaBlons.  They  wanted  to  make 
•lire  that  these  same  rights  and  privileges 
would  forerer  remain  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  every  single  one  at  their  descendants 
forever.  Therefore,  they  wrote  It  Into  the 
Constitution  that  these  rights  could  not  be 
taken  away  from  any  Individual  by  either 
the  President,  the  Congress,  or  by  a  ma- 
jority, no  matter  how  large  that  majority 
might  be.  Under  the  Fourteenth  Amend - 
men,  it  was  further  provided  that  these 
same  rights  and  privileges  would  be  pro- 
tected to  Individual  citizens  from  any  usur- 
patlon  by  State  Legislatures,  or  by  State  ac- 
tion. If  you  will  re-read  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments, I  'sm  sure  you  will  agree  that  you 
would  not  like  to  have  anyone  or  any  huge 
mAjorlty  able  to  deprive  you  of  these  rights. 
Tou  would  not  give  them  up  voluntarily. 
In  fact,  you  would  fight  "tooth  and  toe  nail" 
to  retain  them.  The  BlU  of  Rights  U  the 
keystone  In  om  protection  of  personal  liberty. 

The  courts  were  given  the  duty  of  deciding 
how  far  these  rights  and  privileges  evtended. 
The  courts  also  were  given  the  power  to  pro- 
tect them  and  to  define  them.  That  Is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  did  In  Its  decisions  In 
the  BlMe  ban  cases.  Whether  the  Court's 
dedalon  was  right  or  wrong.  Is  clearly  open 
to  argument.  Tou  can  contend  that  the 
Court  construed  the  Establishment  Clause 
too  broadly.  But  the  decision  remains  the 
law  of  the  land  until  changed  by  the  Court 
or  by  eonstltutlanal  amendment.  In  any 
event.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Court's  decision 
bad  to  be  based  on  what  the  particular  Indi- 
vidual's right  was  emd  on  whether  prayer  In 
the  schools  was  an  Infringement  of  It.  The 
Court,  under  our  Constitution,  could  not 
take  Into  account  the  wishes  and  desires  of 
the  majority.  In  Wert  Virginia  Board  of 
Edvcation  v.  Bamette.  319  U.S.  624.  638  (a 
decision  in  1943).  Justice  Jaclcson  stated 
this  proposition  very  clearly. 

"The  very  piirpose  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vlcis- 
■itudea  of  political  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  oSclals 
and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  rights  to  .  .  . 
freedom  of  worship  .  .  .  and  other  funda- 
mental rights  may  not  lie  submitted  to  vote: 
they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no  elections." 

I  trust  this  lltUe  discourse  on  the  subject 
will  be  of  value  In  your  thinking  on  this  fun- 
damental issue. 

I  am  quite  podttve  In  my  own  mind  that 
my  friends  wtio  want  a  suitable  amendment 
would  be  juat  as  firmly  opposed  as  I  am  to 
any  Impairment  of  the  Establishment  Clause. 
Such  an  Impairment  would  open  the  door  for 
a  State-baek  religion.  History  has  shown 
that  a  union  at  government  and  religion 
tends  to  destroy  government  and  to  degrade 
religion.  In  addition,  whenever  government 
has  aligned  Itself  with  any  particular  form 
of  religion,  the  result  has  been  that  It  In- 
curred the  hatred,  disrespect,  and  even  con- 
tempt of  those  who  held  contrary  beliefs. 
That  same  history  shows  that  many  have  loet 
their  respect  for  any  religion  that  relied  upon 
the  support  of  government  to  spread  its  faith. 
Also,  goremmentally-establlshed  religions, 
and  rellglo\is  persecutions  go  hand  In  hand. 

There  are  many  established  religions  In 
various  countries  throughout  the  world  to- 
day. The  most  glaring  example  Is  Ln  the 
Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  an  established  "Irre- 
Ugton"  would  be  a  more  accurate  term.  It  la 
athelam — the  belief  that  there  Is  no  Ood  at 
all.  And  imder  this,  the  Rxisslans  use  the 
establishment  to  crush  out  aU  other  religions 
and  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  the 
recognition  ot  God  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  ttielr  vast  domain.  They 
persecute  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  and 
even  the  old.  established  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  I  do  not  want  any  asUbUshed  reli- 
gion in  thla  eountry.  Consequently,  any 
proposed    amendment.    In    my    Judgment. 


should  accomplish  the  dual  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  recogrnltlon  of  Ood  and  at  the 
same  time  should  not  In  any  way  impair  the 
Establishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 
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m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  some  weeks  ago,  a  sermon 
preached  by  Dr.  William  A  Benfield,  Jr.. 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  had  as  its  topic  "The 
New  Morality." 
Dr.  Benfield  pointed  out  that — 
In  the  face  of  our  present  rebellion  against 
law  and  authority,  we  need  to  be  reminded  of 
at  least  two  biblical  emphases.  The  first  has 
to  do  with  the  state  and  civil  government. 
Aooordlng  to  the  Bible,  civil  govwnment  Is 
a  provision  of  Ood  In  the  natural  order  In- 
tended for  man's  good.  According  to  the 
Bible,  willful  defiance  Is  therefore  disobe- 
dience to  God  and  this  Inevitably  brings  us 
under  Judgment.  According  to  the  Bible, 
the  state  exists  to  uphold  the  right  and  over- 
throw the  wrong.  This  emphasis  Implies 
that  leaders  shall  discharge  tlielr  responsibil- 
ities worthily  and  that  citizens  should  obey 
them. 

Included  among  Dr.  Benflelds  remarks 
were  others  which  I  feel  contribute  sub- 
stantively to  the  widening  national 
dialog  on  the  morality  of  our  times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ser- 
mon be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix, as  follows : 

Thx  Nxw  MoaALmr 

There  Is  a  story  of  two  men  playing  golf. 
On  a  particular  bole  the  tee  shot  of  one  of 
the  men  was  an  extreme  slice,  the  ball  land- 
ing In  a  deeply  wooded  area.  The  two  men 
searched  for  the  baU.  Finally  the  man  who 
had  Ixlt  the  bad  shot  called  out.  "Here  It  U. 
I've  found  it."  The  other  man  walked  over 
and  saw  the  baU,  sitting  on  a  nice  clump 
of  grass  and  at  a  spot  where  his  opponent 
would  have  a  clear  shot  to  tbe  green.  If  you 
were  the  other  man,  what  would  you  say 
to  your  opponent.  If  you  had  In  your  pocket 
the  ball  he  really  sliced  Into  the  woods? 

The  questions  of  what  is  right  and  what 
Is  wrong  and  what  to  do  about  it  have 
always  been  with  man.  At  least  the  Bible 
tells  us  so.  "The  Lord  God  took  the  man 
and  put  blm  in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  tUl 
it  and  keep  it.  And  the  Lord  God  com- 
manded the  man,  saying.  "You  may  freely 
eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  but  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  you 
BhaU  not  eat,  for  In  the  day  that  you  eat 
of  It  you  shall  die."  This  drama  of  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
spealu  figuratively,  of  course,  but  In  its  sym- 
bolism It  says  there  are  laws  as  old  as  crea- 
tion which  we  were  meant  to  obey  and  as 
sure  as  creation,  if  we  disobey  them,  we 
shall  be  In  trouble. 

The  earliest  codes  of  laws  about  which  we 
know  are  perhaps  tbe  Sumerlan  codes  of 
Asia,  fragments  of  which  have  been  found 
from  the  Third  Dynasty  of  Ur.  dating  Isack 
some  five  thousand  years.  The  earllef.t  code 
Which  has  been  extensively  detailed  is  that 


of  HammurabL  about  a  thousand  years  older 
than  Old  Testament  law.  Some  of  the  laws 
read: 

"If  a  man  has  stolen  ox  or  sheep  or  ase, 
whether  from  the  temple  or  the  palace,  he 
shall  pay  tblrty  fold. 

"If  a  man  has  stolen  the  young  son  of  a 
freeman  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

"If  a  man  has  struck  his  father  one  shall 
cut  oO  his  hands." 

The  culture  of  o\ir  western  hemisphere  has 
been  largely  based  on  the  moral  law  of  God 
found  m  the  Old  Testament  and  centered  In 
the  Decalogue,  familiarly  known  to  us  as  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Until  fairly  recently 
they  were  taught  In  the  home,  studied  In  the 
church  school,  and  recited  In  the  public 
schools.  Today  public  recitation  Is  largely 
forbidden,  study  and  Interpretation  such  as 
contained  in  the  Westminster  Shorter 
Catechism  Is  vmheard  of.  And  the  trend 
seems  to  match,  accldently  or  not,  the  Im- 
moral and  amoral  situations  of  the  present 
day. 

Indeed,  it  may  weU  be  that  fut\n-e  his- 
torians. If  there  are  any  future  historians, 
win  characterize  our  day  as  the  age  of  re- 
bellion against  law  and  authority.  This  re- 
bellion is  presently  running  the  gamut  of 
human  experience — from  the  delinquent  acts 
of  children  and  youth  to  the  approval  by 
religious  groups  of  acts  of  civil  disobedience. 

Look  today  In  any  direction  and  see  how 
moral  standards  which  once  were  held  high 
are  now  flagrantly  disregarded  and  ground  to 
pieces — truthfulness,  honesty,  sex  t>ehavtour, 
obedience  to  civil  law.  Watch  television  for 
only  a  short  time  and  you  discover  thai  today 
there  are  at  leacit  three  or  four  brands  of 
toothpaste,  each  of  which  will  reduce  cavi- 
ties more  so  than  any  other  brand:  there  are 
at  least  a  half  a  dozen  shampoos  each  of 
which  creates  more  luster  than  any  other; 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  brands  of  cigarettes, 
each  of  which  gives  the  most  satisfying 
smoke. 

Check  the  movies  which  are  shown  in 
downtown  Charleston  or  any  other  dty  for 
a  period  of  three  months  and  se.e  how  many 
of  them  have  scenes  of  half  dressed  women 
and  love-play  which  lead  to  the  sex  act.  Or 
go  to  some  of  the  beaches  during  spring 
vacation  and  see  how  our  college  students, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  them,  the  hope 
of  the  future,  see  how  they  conduct  them- 
selves. Or  go  to  some  of  the  local  high  school 
age  parties  and  dances  or  to  the  drive-in 
theatres  and  see  how  many  six-packs  of  beer 
are  brought  and  oonsumed  by  under-age 
young  people.  And  they  have  a  sterling  ex- 
ample set  for  them  by  parents  and  others 
who  have  found  legtd  ways  to  buy  whlskey- 
by-the-drlnk  In  their  private  clubs. 

Stand  out  on  the  Boulevard  sidewalk. 
Watch  the  cars  go  by  and  see  how  many  of 
our  good  citizens  obey  the  speed  limit.  In 
my  own  block  on  Virginia  Street,  where  our 
children  have  to  croes  the  street  to  get  to 
enough  yard  space  to  have  decent  play,  one 
of  our  respectable  citizens  was  stopped  and 
the  other  day  after  going  62  miles  an  hoiu* 
In  a  30  mile  speed  zone,  and  he  thought  the 
officer  should  have  given  him  only  a  warning. 

Spend  a  few  days  In  our  national  capitol. 
Keep  your  ears  and  eyes  open  and  hear  and 
see  what  goes  on.  TYy  to  get  certain  bills 
through  any  of  our  State  legislatures  and 
see  how  many  "palms  have  to  be  greased". 

And  perhaps  the  most  heart-tearing  condi- 
tion in  the  present  situation  Is  reflected  In  a 
newspaper  column  this  week  where  a  mother 
writes  that  she  and  her  husband  have  turned 
over  a  room  In  their  home  for  their  unmar- 
ried son  to  use  In  sleeping  vrlth  the  women 
of  his  choice. 

Conmientary  such  as  this  could  be  greatly 
enlarged.  And  the  situation,  of  course.  Is  not 
a  recent  innovation.  These  moral  and 
ethical  problems  are  aa  old  as  man  but  la 
the  present  day  the  situation  has  become 
alarmingly  wide  spread  and  has  foxind  ac- 
ceptance and  respectability,  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  called  the  new  miorallty. 
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To  some  extent,  at  least,  the  causes  for 
CUT  present  predicament  can  be  traced.  Let 
me  mention  a  few  which,  of  course,  cannot 
be  fully  develoi>ed  at  this  time. 

One  is  the  repudiation  of  the  biblical  and 
traditional  Christian  doctrine  of  the  sinful 
nature  of  man.  The  repudiation  began  In 
the  nineteenth  century  with  the  rise  of  Bibli- 
cal Criticism  which  attacked  such  things  as 
the  authority  of  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man. 
Here  is  an  ancient  myth,  It  was  said,  which 
has  been  treated  as  actual  history.  The 
story  has  no  authority.  It  is  an  Illusion  which 
has  dont  harm  to  hiunan  spirits.  The  doc- 
trinal walls  which  Paul  and  Augiistlne  and 
Calvin  raised  above  the  dark  ground  of  this 
ancient  story,  so  it  is  declared,  have  been 
the  walls  of  a  prison  house  in  which  genera- 
tions have  had  to  dwell  among  false  shadows 
of  fear  and  g\iilt  and  condemnation. 

The  new  representation  of  man  whose 
sinful  nature  is  only  an  Illusion  received 
acceptance  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
has  been  widely  welcomed  In  our  twentieth 
century.  And  this  cause  has  been  power- 
fully reinforced  by  another,  the  rise  of  a  new 
psychology  which  began  with  Freud's  school 
of  psycho-analysis  and  which  claims  the 
guUt  complex  to  be  public  enemy  No.  I. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  renowned  psychiatrist 
lecturing  In  our  Nation's  Capitol,  said,  "We 
have  been  very  slow  to  ,  .  .  recognize  the 
unnecessary  and  artlflclally  Imposed  In- 
feriority, guilt  and  fear,  commonly  known 
Rs  sin,  under  which  we  have  almost  all 
labored  and  which  produces  so  much  of  the 
social  maladjustment  and  unhapplness  in 
the  world  .  .  .  Misguided  by  authoritarian 
dogma,  bound  by  exclusive  faith,  stunted 
by  inculcated  loyalty  .  .  .  bewildered  by  In- 
vented mystery,  and  loaded  down  by  the 
weight  of  guUt  and  fear  .  .  .  the  unfortunate 
htunan  race,  deprived  by  these  Incubl  of  Its 
reasoning  power  and  its  natural  capacity  to 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  Its  natural  urges, 
struggles  along  under  its  ghastly  self-im- 
posed burden.  The  results,  the  Inevitable 
results,  are  frustration,  inferiority,  neurosis, 
and  inability  to  enjoy  living,  to  reason  clearly 
or  to  make  a  world  fit  to  live  in." 

A  third  cause  for  the  present  moral  predic- 
ament may  be  traced  to  our  scientific  age 
and  Its  encredible  achievements  in  physical 
creations  and  in  the  conquest  of  speuce.  This 
environment  of  teclinologlcal  progress  tends 
to  ridicule  the  idea  that  man  Is  a  fallen 
creature  and  to  declare  that  man  has  only 
begun  to  rise.  This  environment  tends  to 
question  the  idea  that  there  is  a  tran- 
scendent God  out  there  who  has  sovereign 
pwwer  and  ultimate  standards  under  which 
man  stands  In  Judgment.  This  environment 
tends  rather  to  si>eak  of  God  as  the  goodness 
resident  In  men  themselves  and  to  assert 
that  the  better  life  comes  as  men  are  re- 
leased from  the  bondage  of  primitive  and 
antiquated   religious   concepts. 

In  many  different  ways  each  of  these 
developments  has  worked  its  way,  slowly  but 
effectively.  Into  the  fabric  of  our  present 
day  life,  each  Issuing  the  same  calls  of  free- 
dom from  dogmatic  definitions  of  good  and 
evil,  freedom  from  obsession  with  the  notion 
of  sin,  freedom  to  let  the  spirit  of  man  go 
free.  And  the  effect  is  present  today  In  every 
area — home  life,  the  academic  environment 
of  secondary  as  well  as  higher  education.  In 
business  and  Industry,  in  government,  and 
yes,  in  religion  and  the  churches. 

Here  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
for  this  particular  sermon.  For  prominent 
In  tiie  picture  erf  our  contemporary  moral 
predicament  is  the  inadequacy  of  our  testi- 
mony as  Christian  people  to  the  faith  we 
profess. 

Earlier  I  Indicated  that  the  culture  of  our 
western  hemisphere  has  been  largely  based 
on  the  moral  law  of  Ood  found  In  the  Old 
Testament  and  centered  In  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. This  I  believe  to  be  true,  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  the  heart  of  our  trouble. 


Now,  do  not  misunderstand.  I  did  not 
say  that  the  moral  law  of  God  as  revealed  in 
the  Old  Testament  should  be  abandoned. 
According  to  the  Bible  It  cannot  be  aban- 
doned. It  may  be  Ignored  but  It  cannot  be 
escaped.  According  to  the  Bible  there  are 
ultimate  values  In  life  because  there  Is  God. 
It  Is  He  who  creates  life  and  not  we.  We  are 
a  part  of  His  creation,  made  to  fulfill  our 
destiny  as  God's  creatures.  We  do  not  make 
the  game  and  we  do  not  make  the  rules.  We 
only  decide  whether  we  will  play  the  game 
as  it  is  intended. 

Indeed,  in  the  face  of  our  present  rebellion 
against  law  and  authority,  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  at  least  two  biblical  emphases. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  the  state  and  civil 
government.  According  to  the  Bible  civil 
government  Is  a  provision  of  God  In  the 
natural  order  intended  for  man's  good.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bible  willful  defiance  Is  there? 
fore  disobedience  to  God  and  this  inevitably 
brings  us  under  Judgment.  According  to  the 
Bible  the  state  exists  to  uphold  the  right  and 
overthrow  the  wrong.  This  emphasis  implies 
that  leaders  shall  discharge  their  responsi- 
bilities worthily  and  that  citizens  should 
obey  them. 

The  second  biblical  emphasis  has  to  do 
with  the  moral  law  of  God.  It  is  given  in 
the  context  of  the  covenant  He  offers  to  us, 
saying,  even  as  He  did  to  Abraham  and  to 
Moses  and  their  descendants,  "I  am  your 
God,  the  God  of  your  creation,  the  God  of 
your  destiny.  You  are  to  be  my  people.  Tou 
are  to  live  with  me.  You  are  to  live  like  me. 
And  this  is  the  way  you  are  to  live" — and  so 
thus  the  way  of  Godlikeness,  which  we  call 
the  moral  law  of  God. 

In  this  context  the  moral  law  Is  seen  for 
what  It  really  Is — the  indicator  of,  the  guide 
to  the  way  of  Godlikeness.  In  Its  essential 
nature  it  is  ultimate.  It  cannot  be  changed 
to  fit  our  whims,  for  this  Is  the  way  of  God- 
likeness, and  this  Is  the  way  of  our  obedi- 
ence if  we  are  to  be  His.  This  is  why  the 
Westminster  definition  of  sin  Is  classical 
and  always  will  be :  Sin  Is  want  of  conformity 
unto  or  transgression  of  the  law  of  God, 
And  the  renowned  pwychiatrist,  the  human- 
ist, and  the  atheistic  existentialist  can  cry 
out  forever  against  the  idea  of  sin  but  they 
cannot  change  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
fact  that  we  were  made  to  grow  in  His  like- 
ness. 

But  the  Gospel  has  more  to  say.  Our 
position  as  Christians  Is  not  merely  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  but  more  significantly  It  is 
fulfillment  of  the  law  of  God.  This  Is  what 
I  mean  by  saying  the  heart  of  our  trouble 
In  the  western  hemisphere  Is  found  in  the 
fact  that  oxir  culture  is  largely  based  on  the 
moral  law  of  God  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. We  need  God's  law.  We  must  live  by 
it.  But  we  are  not  only  to  be  obedient  to  It. 
We  are  to  live  the  fulfillment  of  it.  ITiat 
Is,  we  must  realize  the  way  of  Godlikeness 
to  which  the  moral  law  pwlnts. 

Is  not  this  what  the  Lord  told  us  when 
He  said,  "Think  not  that  I  have  come  to 
abolish  the  law  and  the  prophets;  I  have 
come  not  to  abolish  them  but  to  fulfill  them." 
This  is  the  gospel — the  Good  News  that  the 
Father  God  In  His  gracious  love  has  come  to 
man.  He,  the  life  to  which  the  law  points, 
has  come  Into  man's  life.  In  Christ  there 
Is  obedience  and  fulfillment.  When  He  lives 
In  us  there  Is  lor  us  obedience  and  fulfill- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  significant  passages  In  the 
New  Testament  has  been  one  of  the  most 
neglected.  I  read  It  now  for  it  brings  things 
into  summary.    Romans  13:  9,  10: 

'Love  Is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law!  But  not 
any  kind  of  love!  PavU  here  used  a  word 
which  had  never  been  used  In  a  vocabulary 
of  ethics.  Agape — a  Greek  word  which  did 
not  mean  ordinary  human  affection — Agape, 
which  did  not  mean  ordinary  htunan  good 
wUl — but  Agape — a  divine  gift — God's  love. 
His  grace — ^His  Spirit,  In  the  new  creation 
which  Christ  can  affect  In  a  human  life,  in 


the  new  community  which  those  who  belong 
to  Christ  form,  this  love — Agape — Is  poured 
out  upon  MB  and  possesses  us,  so  that  tbe 
love  In  us  Is  not  our  own  but  God's.  This 
is  the  New  Morality  and  this  Is  life  eternal." 


The  Potential  of  Oar  Space  Prosram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Greorge  E.  Mueller,  Associate  EWrector 
for  Manned  Space  Flight  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
has  recently  discussed  the  activities  and 
status  of  and  the  future  of  our  national 
space  program  l)efore  the  Treasurers' 
Club  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Aviation /Space  Writers 
Association  In  New  York,  and  before  the 
Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  Milwaukee.  Both  his  analysis  and  wis- 
dom are  derived  from  directing  America's 
largest  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment which  allows  him  to  speak  with 
authority  of  the  potential  l)eneflts  to  be 
derived  from  our  large  national  com- 
mitment In  space. 

As  Dr.  Mueller  points  out,  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  not  only  great  achieve- 
ment in  space  activities,  but  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  develop  that  capability  for  the 
benefit  of  people  of  our  country  and  of 
the  world.  Included  are  excerpts  from 
these  three  speeches  which  highlight  the 
available,  but  as  yet  untouched,  poten- 
tial of  our  space  program : 
ExctuPTS  FaoM   Address  by   Dr.   Georgx   E. 

MuELua,    AssociATK    Admjjtistratob    foe 

MANNn>   Spacx   Plight,    National    Ano- 

NAUTICS  AKD  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION,  BEFORE 

THE  Annual  Meettnc,  Aviation  Space 
Writers  Association,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Mat 
26,  1966 

It  Is  still  possible  for  the  VS.  to  achieve  our 
National  oommllanent  of  beginning  the 
manned  exploration  of  the  moon  with  this 
decade,  provided  we  have  100  percent  success 
in  every  one  of  the  large  number  of  extremely 
difficult  ground  end  flight  tests  which  are 
now  beginning.  The  schedule  is  very  tight, 
with  no  margin  for  error.  Trouble  at  any 
point,  or  any  major  setback,  or  any  cut  below 
the  present  atistere  level  of  funding,  would 
require  a  complete  reassessment  of  our  target 
dates,  and  of  our  ability  to  meet  the  goal  of 
a  manned  lunar  landing. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  time, 
however,  that  the  lunar  mission  is  only  one 
of  many  possible  missions  using  the  capa- 
bilities which  are  being  created  In  the  Apollo 
Program. 

One  of  the  strange  aspects  of  the  space 
program  is  that  we  must  begin  to  "go  out  of 
business"  before  we  even  fly  our  first  opera- 
tional vehicle.  Otir  experience  in  the  pro- 
gram to  develop  the  Saturn  IB  launch  ve- 
hicle illustrates  this  situation.  Although 
the  decline  in  manpower  employed  on  this 
phase  of  the  program  has  been  under  way 
for  some  time,  the  first  flight  did  not  take 
place  until  three  months  ago,  and  the  first 
manned  flight  is  not  scheduled  untU  next 
year.  By  the  time  manned  flights  begin, 
the  employment  level  will  be  down  to  about 
half  the  level  that  It  was  at  the  peak,  which 
occurred  In  1965. 
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The  same  anomaly  characterizes  the  over- 
all program.  The  filghts  of  the  Apollo- 
Saturn  V  will  begin  next  year  after  the  pro- 
gram baa  begun  its  decline,  and  the  manned 
flights  will  begin  in  1968  after  this  decline 
baa  been  under  way  for  some  time. 

The  engineering  effort  In  Apollo  1b  already 
going  down,  and  manp>ower  la  becoming 
available  for  new  assignments.  Neverthe- 
lesa.  thU  team,  must  be  kept  together  for  the 
•olutlon  of  problems  that  have  not  yet  de- 
Teloped  during  the  Apollo  missions.  In 
addition,  in  the  next  year  or  so.  the  time  will 
come  for  ordering  long  leadtlme  component* 
destined  for  flight  after  the  present  program 
has  been  completed. 

Our  space  capabilities  cannot  be  moth- 
balled.  We  must  use  them  or  see  their  value 
erode.  The  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  permits  NASA  to  hold  open  the  option 
for  a  program  to  procure  additional  flight 
Tehldes  beyond  those  now  programed,  so  as 
to  employ  the  Apollo  hardware,  facilities  and 
eaptUsUities  at  least  through  1971.  If  we  do 
not  exerclM  this  option  in  the  decision  for 
tba  1998  budget,  we  will  have  to  begin  a 
pbaaedown  of  the  manned  space  flight  actlv- 
ItlM  and.  In  fact,  start  the  "mothballlng"  of 
some  of  our  facilities. 

At  a  small  fraction  of  the  initial  cost  we 
can  continue  and  we  can  expand  our  opera- 
tions In  space  for  the  next  ten  years  and 
more.  These  operations  will  have  tremen- 
dous Implications  for  our  national  security 
•ad  for  ova  position  of  world  leadership,  la 
•ddlUoo  to  the  beneflts  of  scientific  advance- 
ment and  tbe  betterment  of  man's  life  oa 
Btrth,  which  I  have  already  discussed. 

BiCBWTs  Fbom  AoDsxsa  bt  Da.  Oeobgb  B. 
MiTBX^  AsaociATK  Administkatok  ro* 
llainfiB  Stags  Puoht,  National,  Asronau- 
noB  am  sraci  AoMitnsrrKATiON.  Betore  thk 
TacASUMiu'  Clttb,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Febru- 
SBT  33.  19M 

I  am  also  happy  at  the  opportunity  to  meet 
Witli  an 'opinion- making  group  such  aa  this. 
W«  in  NASA  do  not  feel  that  the  planning 
of  our  spaos  programs  Is  the  prerogative  at 
NASA  alone.  The  magnitude  of  the  invest- 
ment in  the  Nation's  space  program  and  its 
Importance  to  our  overall  national  Interest 
dictate  that  decisions  regarding  It  be  the 
subject  at  Informed  national  debate.  The « 
participants  in  this  debate  should  include 
men  from  all  walks  of  life — national  political 
mnA  intellectual  leaders,  the  business  and 
agricultural  communities,  and  all  Informed 
dtlzens — not  Just  scientists  and  engineers 
nor  those  who  are  presently  engaged  in  the 
space  program.  Such  a  national  dialogue 
does  require  that  all  concerned  must  be  in- 
formed about  the  space  program  and  under- 
stand its  potentials  and  opportunities. 

Our  objective,  I  believe,  is  pretty  well 
understood.  We  are  worknig  to  make  the 
United  States  preeminent  in  space  and  to 
demonstrate  that  leadership  before  the  end 
at  this  decade  by  landing  men  on  the  moon 
and  returning  them  safely  to  earth.  Even 
with  this  schedule,  the  competition  is  keen. 
■arUer  this  month,  the  Soviets  reminded  the 
world  of  their  intentions  in  space  by  landing 
a  qiaceeraft  softly  on  the  moon.  Incidentally, 
tbe  success  of  their  effort  was  very  helpful 
to  us.  Tbe  plctxires  assured  us  that  there 
la  at  least  one  plcM;e  on  the  moon  where  the 
surface  is  strong  enough  to  support  a  space- 
craft. IliUB,  we  can  proceed  with  greater  con- 
fidence In  our  ApoUe  program  to  land  a 
manned  spacecraft  on  the  moon. 

Elsewhere  In  Europe,  the  Industrial,  scien- 
tific and  engineering  community  has  become 
Increasln^y  concerned  about  the  technical 
leadership  they  believe  is  accruing  In  the 
United  States  as  the  result  of  our  space  pro- 
gram. I  spent  several  days  In  Oermany  last 
week  and  they  are  conc«'ned  about  the  tech- 
nological gap  that  la  developing.  The  launch 
of  tbe  second  French  satellite  from  their 
base  In  tbe  Sahara  Desert  last  Wednesday  U- 


lustrates  the  Eiiropean  determination  to  nar- 
row this  gap. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  same  deelre 
for  technological  leadership — and  through  It 
ideological  leadership — is  causing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  invest  resources  that  are  of  the 
same  order  aa  ours.  Aa  a  result  of  these 
Investments  the  pace  of  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
gram has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  year,  in- 
cluding the  launching  of  a  new  booster  of 
which  we  still  do  not  kxiow  the  full  potent' -1. 

Next,  let  me  turn  to  the  retiirns  from  the 
heavy  national  Investment  In  advanced  tech- 
nology. In  addition  to  the  accomplishment 
of  program  goals.  M.'uiy  examples  come  to 
mind.  The  use  of  computers  Is  prevalent 
throughout  American  lndi:stry  arid  govern- 
ment. Computers  make  it  poeslble  to  pro- 
duce more  at  less  cost.  Tills  frees  people 
from  routine,  time-consuming  work  to  use 
to  the  fullest  their  ability  to  think  and 
create. 

Microminlaturiziitlon  has  revolutionized 
electronics. 

Some  elements  of  American  industry  can 
now  produce  valves  that  do  not  leak.  We 
can  also  produce  radios  that  will  outlive  the 
automobiles  In  which  they  are  Installed. 

Space  communication  Is  a  commercial 
enterprise  being  carried  out  by  the  Comsat 
Corpcffation. 

Weather  observation  la  being  conducted 
from  space  on  an  operational  basis. 

All-weather  navigation  service  Is  provided 
to  the  fleet  by  satellites. 

And  medicine  has  Improved  Ita  under- 
standing of  the  workings  of  the  human 
body,  particularly  the  well  hunuin  body. 

Excerpts  Prom  Address  bt  Dr.  Mueller  Bk- 

FORx    THE    Wisconsin    State    Chambe«   o» 

Commerce,  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

[Thousands  of  resldenta  of  your  state  suid 
hundreda  of  thousands  of  Americans  from 
all  60  states  are  directly  Involved  in  the 
United  States  space  program.  In  a  larger 
sense,  the  lives  and  destiny  of  all  Americans — 
indeed,  of  all  men  everjrwhere — are  affected 
and  Influenced  by  the  Space  Age.) 

(EJvery  second  of  every  day  satellites  and 
space  probes  are  sending  useful  Information 
to  earth.  The  United  States  tonight  has 
In  orbit  more  than  200  satellites  and  probes. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  more  than  50  satellites 
and  probes  In  space.  | 

[Since  the  beginning  of  the  Space  Age  in 
1957.  the  United  States  has  launched  more 
than  420  satellites  and  probes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  announced  nearly  200  space 
launches.  ] 

[Mankind  is  in  space  to  stay.] 

[Space  exploration  is  a  continuing  and 
vital  technological  pursuit  which  affects  us 
all  whether  we  live  In  Milwaukee.  Los  An- 
geles, or  Cape  Kennedy.  Messages  from  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago  are  being  sent  to  Europe 
by  communications  satellites.  Tou  have 
seen  television  pictures  relayed  from  Japan 
and  Europe  by  satellites.  Weather  pictures 
are  being  sent  directly  from  space  to  stations 
around  the  earth,  including  one  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  The  development  of 
space  technology  and  the  exploration  of 
space  has  profoundly  Influenced  the  educa- 
tion of  your  children,  the  development  of 
your  commerce,  and  the  consumer  products 
you  buy] 

(Manned  space  flight  Is  a  vital  and  Im- 
portant aspect  of  mankind's  effort  to  use, 
understand,  and  conquer  that  part  of  the 
universe  beyond  his  own  atmosphere.  Un- 
manned satellites  are  operating  longer  and 
more  reliably  today  than  they  did  at  the 
dawn  of  the  space  age  nine  years  ago.  They 
are  more  useful  and  more  utilitarian.  The 
same  is  true  of  man  in  space.  Our  first  ef- 
forts in  Mercury  were  aimed  at  finding  out 
merely  whether  man  could  survive  in  space. 
When  we  knew  that  he  could,  we  took  the 
next  step — flying  for  longer  periods  of  time, 


having  him  control  his  spacecraft  and  giving 
him  simple  tasks  to  perform  in  space.  Al- 
together, we  flew  54  hours  in  Project  Mer- 
cury— man's  first   tentative  step  in   space.] 

We  have  invested  almost  four  billion 
dollars  in  building  this  capability.  About 
two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  NASA  have  been  used  tq 
acquire  facilities  and  their  equipment.  We 
hav«  been  able  to  make  use  of  ground  facil- 
ities and  plant  worth  8780  million  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
missile  and  other  programs.  Beyond  this. 
American  industry  has  invested  some  $650 
million  of  its  stockholders'  funds  in  new 
facilities  and  equipment  required  to  do  this 
Job. 

An  entire  group  of  potential  applications 
Is  based  on  the  use  of  observations  and 
actions  by  human  operators  in  space  to 
make  fuller  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
earth,  considered  on  a  planet-wide  basis. 
These  resources  consist,  of  course,  of  the 
land,  the  oceans,  and  the  atmosphere. 

But  it  Is  lmp>ortant  to  emphasize  that  the 
first  task  to  be  performed,  before  benefits 
can  be  provided  to  potential  users.  Is  to 
learn  to  operate  effectively  and  eflaicently  in 
space.  Before  we  can  deliver  people  and 
equipment  to  the  place  where  this  work  Is 
to  be  done,  we  must  investigate  the  condl- 
ditions  and  the  problems  associated  with 
operations  in  the  weightless,  vacuum  en. 
vironment.  And  we  can  learn  to  operate 
effectively  In  space  only  by  doing — by  spend- 
ing time  in  space. 

To  employ  Apollo  flight  hardware  and 
capabllltiee  beyond  the  manned  lunar  land- 
ing, and  to  extend  the  capability  at  the 
Apollo  spacecraft  would  make  efiBclent  use  of 
our  national  investment.  Missions  are  avail- 
able to  make  use  of  the  equipment  for  flights 
In  earth  orbit,  in  lunar  orbit,  and  to  the 
moon's  surface.  Exp>eriments  are  being  de- 
fined to  determine  the  value  of  such  missions. 
Users  have  expressed  Interest  in  t^e  results 
of  such  experiments.  But  first  we  mu0t 
develop  the  ability  to  operate  in  space. 

I  hope  that  we  are  perceptive  enough  to 
profit  frcan  history  and  that  we  do  fully  use 
and  exploit  these  machines  we  have  de- 
veloped at  such  a  heavy  Investment  of 
resources,  and  that  we  do  allow  ourselves  the 
time  and  freedom  to  realize  their — and  oiir — 
full  capabilities  in  space. 


Hon.  MUward  L  Simpion,  of  Wyoming 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    WASHtNOTON 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22. 1966 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  serve  In 
the  Senate  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  I 
had  the  goodi^ortime  of  working  closely 
with  him  o&  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  While  we  did  not 
agree  on  aiymatters  coming  before  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  always  fSlr  and  forthright  In  hla 
participation  in  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  always  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  grreat  Integrity,  honor,  and  trust- 
worthiness. I  always  found  him  to  be 
completely  reliable.  We  shall  miss  hia 
presence  on  the  committee  and  in  the 
Senate. 

Mrs.  Jackson  joins  me  in  extending  all 
good  wishes  to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Slmpsoa 


y 
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Memorial  Plaqne  for  78  Brave  Uticani  of 
Italian  Heritage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF   N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  privileged  to  slxare  in  a  stirring  and 
deeply  moving  patriotic  ceremony  In 
Utica,  N.Y.  The  occasion  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  memorial  plaque  upon  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  78  brave  Utl- 
cans  of  Italian  heritage  who  gave  their 
lives — the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — 
as  the  price  of  sustained  liberty.  World 
War  II  claimed  them  more  than  two  dec- 
ades ago,  but  what  they  did  for  us  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

Those  of  us  who  participated  In  the 
ceremony  were  greatly  Impressed  by  the 
spirit  and  pride  displayed  by  all  who  at- 
tended the  event. 

As  I  addressed  the  gathering,  I  could 
see  before  me  a  vivid  example  of  the 
great  "melting  pot"  that  is  America. 
While  those  to  whom  tribute  was  being 
paid  were  sons  of  Italy — a  generation  or 
two  removed — many  nationalities  were 
there  represented.  In  a  simple  yet  dig- 
nified ceremony,  a  community  and  Its 
leaders,  with  heads  bowed  In  reverence, 
paused  to  honor  78  valiant  men  who  fell 
in  line  of  duty  that  we  might  walk  In 
freedom. 

Particularly  do  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  bring  this  event  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  because  of  my  strong 
belief  that  »,  community  which  keeps 
alive  Its  debt  of  gi-atltude  to  those  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  so  that  we  might 
be  free,  does  much  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  democracy  we  so  dearly 
cherish. 

The  Utica  Dally  Press  carried  an  arti- 
cle, written  by  Michael  J.  Woods,  de- 
scribing the  variety  of  activities  that 
took  place  in  connection  with  the  plaque 
dedication  and  naming  the  many,  many 
people  who  contributed  toward  making 
the  program  one  which  will  long  be 
remembered. 

I  am  Inserting  the  article  In  the  Rec- 
ord with  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  and 
other  leaders  across  the  country  will  read 
it  and  become  inspired  to  encourage 
similar  such  patriotic  endeavors  in  their 
communities: 

Abticlk   bt   Michael   J.   Woods 

"They  will  not  grow  old  as  we  who  are  left 
grow  old  .  .  ..  but  at  the  going  down  of  the 
Sim,  we  will  remember  them." 

Congressman  Alexander  Pihnte  quoted 
these  words  Inscribed  in  Westminster  Abbey 
at  a  ceremony  in  the  Memorial  Auditorltmi 
yesterday  afternoon  honoring  Uticana  of 
Italian  descent  who  were  killed  In  World  War 
II. 

The  occasion  was  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze 
plaque  with  78  names  to  rtplace  the  old  and 
deteriorating  World  War  n  honor  roll  that 
was  razed  at  Chancellor  Park.  The  new 
plaque  will  soon  be  permanently  installed  on 
the  outside  east  wall  of  the  auditorium. 

Mrs.  Pilomena  Bruzzese,  of  533  Albany 
Street,  and  Mrs.  Maria  (Cecere)  Clcone,  of 
518  Kossuth  Ave.,  unveiled  the  plaque  at  the 
3  pjn.  ceremonies  yesterday.  Both  lost  two 
sons  during  the  war. 


Many  of  the  crowd  of  300,  including  20 
Gold  Star  Mothers,  participated  In  a  parade 
from  Clinton  Place  to  the  auditorium  where 
Rep.  PiRNBE  spoke  of  Utica's  proud  heritage. 

"This  roll  of  78  names  is  a  symbol  of  the 
greatness,  sacrifice  and  dedication  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  liberty," 
PiRNTEsaid. 

"It  will  perpetuate  the  memory,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  that  the  price  of 
liberty  is  eternal  vigilance  .  .  .  and  that 
peace  will  be  found  in  the  last  analysis  on 
understanding  fortified  by  the  courage  and 
dignity  of  brave  men.  not  only  on  the  battle- 
field, but  in  the  family  and  community. 

"We  in  Utica  have  much  for  which  we  can 
be  proud — we  have  the  spirit  of  happiness  of 
sunny  Italy,  and  we  have  the  Italian  spirit  of 
selflessness,"  the  Congressman  said. 

Nicholas  Raimo.  national  commander  of 
the  Italian-American  War  Veterans,  marched 
in  yesterday's  parade  and  spoke  briefly  at  the 
auditorium.  Ralmo,  from  Bellvllle,  N.J., 
heads  a  group  of  more  than  66,000  veterans. 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Malatesta.  command- 
ing general  of  the  New  York  Guard,  also 
marched  and  spoke  briefly.  Gen.  Malatesta, 
an  Albany  lawyer,  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart  and  the  Command 
Crown  of  Italy. 

The  Idea  for  a  new  plaque  to  replace  the 
one  in  Chancellor  Park  originated  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Pardl-Longo  Poet  who  formed  a 
comnalttee  Including  Cesare  Cermlnaro.  Poet 
Commander  Dominlck  Pacilio  and  Anthony 
DePlore. 

Later  Mayor  Dulan  named  Dlno  PYanco  to 
head  an  official  plaque  committee  which  in- 
cluded Cermlnaro,  Pacilio,  DePlore.  Domlnlck 
Timpano,  Anthony  Tofalo,  Daniel  Martlnelli, 
Bennle  Graniero  and  Louis  Barlle. 

Franco  waa  chairman  of  yesterday's  cere- 
monies along  with  his  co-chairmen  Cerml- 
naro and  Tofalo.  Pacilio,  commander  of 
Pardl-Longo  Post,  was  parade  grand  marshal. 
James  O'Keefe,  honorary  grand  marshal,  was 
tmable  to  attend. 

When  the  parade  reached  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Monument  at  Oneida  Square,  there 
waa  a  moment  of  silent  prayer  as  Mrs.  Clcone 
and  Mrs.  Bruzzese,  accompanied  by  Gen, 
Malatesta  and  Utica  Deputy  Police  Chief  Pat 
Orsino,  placed  wreaths  at  the  foot  of  the 
monument.  C. 

Participating  in  the  parade  were  the  Mag- 
niflcent  Yankeea,  the  Starllghters,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Sheriff's  Posse,  Utica  police  and 
firemen,  Utica  Free  Academy  band.  National 
Guard's  105th  Military  PoUce  Company,  Boy 
Scouts,  Grifflss  APB  color  guard,  Utloa  cross- 
ing guards,  Zlyara  Shrine  motorcycle  group, 
Utica  Twlrlers  and  aU  Itahan-American  vet- 
eran groups  and  auxiliaries. 

Before  the  unveiling  ceremonies  at  the 
auditorium,  John  Nave,  past  national  com- 
mander of  the  Italian-American  War  Vet- 
erans, presented  a  plaque  to  Bennle  Graniero, 
past  commander  of  Pardl-Longo  Post,  for 
service  through  the  years. 

Others  participating  were:  Mayor  Dulan, 
State  Senator  James  Donovan.  Oneida  County 
Budget  Director  William  Oox,  Rome  Mayor 
William  Valentine,  State  Assemblyman-elect 
John  Buckley,  Lt.  Col.  Ret.  Anthony  D'Amore, 
state  senior  vice  commander,  I.TJ^.M.;  Mrs. 
Cdeme  Marcelll,  state  president,  I.T.A.M.. 
women's  auxiliary;  the  Rev.  Peter  Bortolazzo, 
pastor  of  Mt.  Carmel  Church;  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Brlndial,  pastor  of  Westminster  I^resbytcrian 
Church;  State  Veterans*  Counsellor  Robert 
B.  Thomas  and  Common  Council  majority 
leader  Frank  Andrello. 

Glrard  Graniero  sang  the  National  Anthem 
and  The  Lord's  Prayer  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Richard  Taurlsano  at  the  piano.  The  cere- 
monies closed  on  a  stirring  note  as  a  lone 
bugler,  lit  only  by  a  spotlight,  stood  in  tbe 
top  row  and  played  tapks. 

City  Treasurer  Louis  Barlle  waa  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  unveiling.  Domlnlck 
Timpano  and  Dan  Martlnelli  assisted  In  the 
arrangements.  Refreshments  followed  in  the 
auditorium  lobby. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  perplexing  and, 
at  the  same  time,  most  pathetic  problems 
we  face  in  the  field  of  behavioral  therapy 
Is  that  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  child. 
There  are  so  many  unknowns  in  treating 
such  children  that  it  Is  difficult  for  the 
layman  to  comprehend  the  problem. 

Fortunately,  great  strides  are  being 
made  In  the  treatment  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  And  some  of  the 
greatest  advances  of  all  are  being  made 
at  Linwood  Children's  Center  In  Ellicott 
City,  Md.  So  Impressive  has  been  the 
work  of  Linwood  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  authorized  the  Institute  of 
Behavioral  Research  to  make  a  study  to 
determine  whether  the  Linwood  method 
might  also  be  applied  to  other  centers 
Involved  in  the  treatment  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children. 

I  recently  read  a  very  interesting  art- 
icle  which  appeared  In  the  Psychological 
Record  entitled  "Behavior  Therapy  With 
Children."  The  article  waa  written  by 
Dr.  C.  B.  Ferster.  of  the  Institute  of  Be- 
havioral Research,  and  Miss  Jeanne  Sim- 
ons, director  of  Linwood. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  include  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobo: 

Behavio*  Thbiapt  WrrH  Chiloren  » 
(By  C.  B.  Perster,  Institute  for  Behavioral 

Research,    and    Jeanne    Simons,    Linwood 

Children's  Center) 

-  (This  paper  describes  the  use  of  natural 
relnforcers  to  shape  and  create  new  behavior 
as  contrasted  with  the  usual  operant  para- 
digm modeled  after  food  reinforcement  pro- 
cedures with  animals.  Procedures  carried 
out  by  a  therapist  In  the  natural  context  of 
the  ongoing  therapeutic  environment  of  the 
treatment  center  are  described  by  a  func- 
tional analysis  of  behavior.) 

Even  thought  there  Is  no  widespread  use  of 
behavior  therapy  In  clinics  there  have  been 
many  demonstrations  In  clinic  settings  of 
how  to  apply  a  functional  analysis  of  be- 
havior.   Por  example.  Wolf,  Rlsley.  and  Mees 

(1964)  dramatically  changed  the  behavior  of 
an  autistic  child  by  carefully  arranging  large 
parts  of  the  child's  total  hospital  environ- 
ment. They  made  the  environment  specific- 
ally reactive  to  those  behaviors  they  wanted 
to  develop,  and  nonreactlve  to  those  be- 
haviors  they   Intended   to  weaken.     Lovaas 

(1965)  has  carried  out  experiments  which 
were  essentially  therapeutic  procedures.  In 
these  he  carefully  measured  the  child's  be- 
havior in  relation  to  its  functional  environ- 
ment; he  actually  synthesized  Bi>eech  and 
social  behavior  by  a  graded  series  of  rein- 
forcement procedures  carefully  adjusted  to 
each  child.    Experiments  with  retarded  chll- 


>  This  research  was  carried  out  with  a  grant 
from  the  Aaron  K.  Norman  Pund  and  tbe 
Office  of  Bducation,  Grant  No.  82-30-7615- 
5024,  Division  of  Handicapped  Children  and 
Youth.  The  paper  waa  delivered  at  the  sym- 
posium on  "An  appraisal  of  operant  tecb- 
nlquea  in  the  therapeutic  modification  of 
chUdren's  behavior"  at  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association,  September,  1965. 
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dren,  such  aa  thoee  by  Girardeau  and  Sprad- 
Un  (1904)  knd  Blmbrauer  and  Bijou  (1965) 
•bow  how  elements  of  a  aormal  repertoire, 
cuch  M  reftdlng  and  wrtttng  or  eating  with 
uteoBlU  and  putting  on  clotbee,  may  b« 
created  and  maintained  with  reinforcement 
procedure*.  Other  examplea  are  nursery 
school  experiments  by  Bijou's  group  (Harris 
•t  al..  1064)  at  the  University  of  Washington 
and  the  claearoom  demonstration  ezperlment 
by  Zimmernutn  and  Zimmerman  ( 1962) .  who 
weakened  primitive  behavior  in  the  classroom 
by  'Ti«v<"B  the  teacher's  attention  occur  as 
•  reeult  of  productive  school  work  rather 
tlian  annoying  behavior. 

Because  It  la  difficult  to  control  children 
Twbally  and  because  research  in  operant  be- 
havlor  ha«  predominantly  used  food  reln- 
forcenoent,  many  of  the  clinical  demonstra- 
tlooa  with  children  (as  well  as  psychotic 
adults)  have  also  used  food  reinforcement. 
These  food  reinforcement  procedures  are 
often  Taluable  because  they  develop  per- 
formanca*  lliat  may  be  maintained  In  other 
plaoM  by  direct  effects  on  the  environment, 
natunU  to  the  behavior  and  unrelated  to 
setting  food.  The  general  case  Is  illustrated 
In  a  recent  talk  by  Skinner,  who  spoke  of  a 
noRXial  ehUd  who  memorizes  the  multipllca- 
tlon  tables  In  class  but  later  behaves  arith- 
metlcaUy  elsewhere  because  material  reln- 
foroers  take  control  of  the  same  repertoire. 
We  know  little  technically  of  the  conditions 
under  which  this  transfer  from  one  reinforcer 
to  another  takes  place,  but  we  know  that  it 
tfoes.  liOvaas,  far  example,  developed  speech 
•nd  social  behavior  in  autistic  children  with 
ftvsted  cereal  flakes  as  a  reinforcer.  but  these 
Mm*  performances  were  maintained  later. 
natazmlly,  beoause  the  new  performances 
mad*  poaslble  new  experiments  In  the  social 
envlKNuneni. 

To  the  extent  that  it  Is  successful,  much 
oonTentlonal  therapy  Is  behavior  therapy. 
Some  at  the  apparent  difference  between  the 
■etinty  of  clinicians  and  behavior  therapists 
oomes  from  the  frequent  use  of  food  as  a 
reinforcer  In  behavior  thert^y.  Whenever  we 
have  observed  successful  clinicians  at  work, 
we  baye  seen  them  change  verbal  and  non- 
verbal behavior  and  manipulate  the  environ- 
ment, much  as  In  behavior  therapy.  The  po- 
tential contribution  o<  behavior  therapy 
pomea  when  natunU-science,  laboratory  prin- 
e4>lM  ***  self-oonsclously  applied  to  clinical 
problems.  With  such  a  natural-science  ap- 
proach to  dlnlcal  problems,  the  objective  and 
fonetiaiutt  description  of  the  environment 
makes  It  possible  to  describe  what  particular 
aspects  o(  a  eomplex  interaction  are  having 
what  particular  effects  on  the  patient.  Hence 
aew  procedures  can  be  developed,  and  old 
ones  refined  and  their  application  intensified. 
With  snob  a  natural-science  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  the  behavior  of  the  therapist 
Is  constantly  shaped  dlSerentially  and  rein- 
forced by  Its  effect  on  the  patient. 

Therapy  with  children  gives  many  chances 
to  reinforce  bebavlora  by  a  natural  effect  on 
the  enTlronment,  Inherent  in  the  perfor- 
mance Itself,  rather  than  food.  Many  of 
the  performances  and  available  reinforcer* 
which  are  effective  with  children  are  easily 
wpfUmA  without  extensive  control  of  the 
ehUd'S  life,  and  the  traditional  treatment 
center  offers  many  opportunities  for  many 
non-food  aspects  of  the  child's  life.  We 
spsak  oC  reinforcements  as  being  natural 
when  the  o«her  environments  available  to  the 
ehlld  (suoh  as  the  parental  environment) 
would  also  reinforce  the  same  behavior  In 
the  same  way. 

Our  a^xrlctices  at  the  Unwood  Children** 
Ovitar  In  BUlcott  Olty,  Maryland,  provide 
■ppwtiinttles  to  deecrtbe  how  the  natural 
vnTtronmsnt  at  a  treatment  oenter  may  be 
used  to  produce  new  behaviors.  Jeanne 
mmnns.  the  Dtrector  of  Unwood.  and 
Kathryn  Bdiutta.  Uedloal  Dtrector,  are  od- 
laboratlng  with  Dr.  John  Cameron  and  my- 
self In  a  project  in  which  we  are  combining 
clinical  procedures  and  a  functional  analysis 


of  behavior.  In  many  wajrs  MLss  Simons  has 
manlp\ilated  the  envlronxnent  of  the  treat- 
ment center  to  change  and  develop  children's 
behavior  with  a  sTirprtsingly  large  number  of 
Instance*  In  which  highly  effective  relnforc- 
ers  were  used  which  had  no  relation  to  eating 
or  drinking. 

Many  relnforcers.  special  for  each  child, 
are  discovered  and  applied  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  For  example,  one  boy,  Jackie, 
was  reluctant  to  leave  the  room  one  day 
aJter  Jeanne  Simons  had  been  swinging  and 
tumbling  with  him.  Instead  of  continuing 
to  play  with  him  or  sending  him  away,  she 
held  him  in  iront  of  a  puzzle,  put  ont  piece 
In  his  hand  and  held  his  hand  over  the 
appropriate  place  untu  he  dropped  it.  The 
puzzle  was  of  the  simplest  form,  so  a  .slight 
nudge  on  his  part  Jarred  It  Into  place.  When 
he  at  the  puzzle  Into  its  exact  place  Miss 
Simons  reacted  instantly  and  enthusiastic- 
ally. She  led  him  to  an  open  area  where 
she  roughhoused  with  him.  but  only  for 
about  a  minute.  They  then  w<ent  back  to 
the  puzzle,  where  t^ls  time  he  not  only 
dropped  it  into  the  right  place,  but  he 
nudged  it  Into  position  without  Miss  Simons 
guiding  his  hand  during  the  final  maneuver. 
She  approved  Immediately,  as  before,  and 
played  with  him  again  for  another  minute. 
In  each  of  perhaps  ten  such  successive  ex- 
periences (a  total  of  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes),  she  required  a  little  more  of  the 
boy  each  time  until  finally  ho  picked  up  a 
piece,  put  it  into  place,  walked  to  where 
she  had  been  taking  htm  for  play  and  lay 
on  the  floor  with  his  hands  up,  wanting  Miss 
Simons  to  play  with  him.  We  Judged  his 
puzzle  activity  was  under  close  control  of  Its 
reinforcer,  the  roughhouslng  with  Miss 
Simons.  On  successive  days  the  roughhous- 
lng activity  was  contingent  on  more  sus- 
tained and  complicated  performance  with 
the  puzzles.  Finally,  Jackie  assembled 
three  or  four  different  puzzles,  some  much 
more  difficult  than  the  first  one,  before  being 
reinforced.  The  reinforcer  was  remarkably 
durable  probably  because  some  of  its  effect 
came  from  Jackie's  relationship  with  Miss 
Simons  and  his  other  rewarding  experiences 
In  the  room. 

The  puzzle  Itself  is  an  ex:ample  of  a  natural 
reinforcer.  The  difficulty  of  the  pu2^* 
specifies  a  schedule  of  Intermittent  rein- 
forcement. Its  physical  design  determines 
much  ol  the  behavior  appropriate  to  com- 
pleting It.  In  a  very  simple  puzzle,  almost 
any  performance  gets  the  piece  In  place  and 
benoe  relnXoroement  is  vlrttially  continuous; 
but  as  the  pieces  become  even  slightly  ir- 
regular, the  child  may  need  to  make  several 
attempts,  only  one  of  which  will  be  reln- 
foroed.  With  mare  difficult  puzzles,  there  are 
more  poeeibilitlee  of  nonreinforced  resp>on8es. 
and  a  graded  series  of  puzzles  is  a  convenienit 
device  for  changing  from  continuous  rein- 
forcement to  a  difficult  puzzle  where  some 
behavior  may  go  unrelnforced.  Evenutally 
the  reinforcement  again  becomes  continuous 
when  the  child  achieves  an  effective  r«per- 
tcrire.  liaboratory  experience  shows  that 
such  a  graded  experience  from  continuous 
to  Intermittent  reinforcement  Is  the  best  way 
to  develop  a  persistent,  durable  repertoire. 
The  small  amovmt  of  restraloi  imposed  on 
Juckle  whan  Miss  Slmous  held  her  aroos 
around  him  the  first  time  be  was  In  fi-ont  of 
the  puzzle  reduced  the  frequency  of  many 
behavior*  which  might  be  prepotent  over 
dropping  the  puaezle  into  place.  The  actual 
reinforcer  maintaining  the  puzzle  activity 
was  Miss  Simons'  immediate  verbal  response, 
which  In  turn  derived  some  of  its  effect  from 
the  roughhouslng.  Eventually  Miss  Simons 
shifted  the  control  to  the  puzzle  itself,  which 
later  came  to  be  the  only  event  preceding  the 
roughhouslng. 

A  second  child  frequently  played  with  a 
set  of  cupe  which  stacked  inside  each  other. 
These  cups  were  used  to  reinforce  puzzle  ac- 
tivities as  with  the  boy  I  just  described. 
Initially  the  puzzle  was  ot  the  simplest  sort 
and  all  that  was  reqiilred  of  the  child  was  to 


push  the  piece  Into  ite  hole.  The  first  re- 
sjx>nse  wjjs  chosen  as  one  that  was  surely  In 
the  child's  repertoire,  so  that  almoet  all  be- 
havior cotild  be  reinforced.  Without  this 
careful  succasslve  approximation,  the  rein- 
forcer would  probably  not  have  been  durable 
enough. 

Jackie  had  to  be  protected  from  some  staff 
members  who  were  disposed  to  swing  Jackie 
"free"  because  they  were  reinforced  by  seeing 
him  enjoy  himself;  others  were  Inclined  to 
let  the  second  child  play  with  the  cups  until 
he  tired  of  them. 

Even  though  a  child  may  be  strongly  In- 
clined to  play  on  the  rocking  horse  or  "dress 
himself,  he  may  still  need  an  adiolt  to  help 
him,  because  he  cannot  climb  on  the  horse 
or  put  on  or  take  off  his  clothes.  Such 
sequences  of  performances  leading  to  re- 
warding activity  are  a  chance  to  increase 
the  child's  repertoire.  For  example,  a  child 
who  enjoyed  rocking  was  lifted  up  one  foot 
on  one  stirrup,  her  hands  held,  and  the 
final  step  of  swinging  one  leg  over  was  left 
to  the  child.  The  first  approximation  was 
carefully  chosen  to  be  clearly  within  the 
child's  potential  behavior  and  successive  ap- 
proximations resulted  In  the  child  taking 
responsibility  for  more  and  more  of  the  be- 
havior needed  to  get  onto  the  horse  until, 
finally,  she  climbed  on  herself.  Being  on  the 
horse  was  the  reinforcer  and  the  therapist 
arranged  how  much  on  the  child's  part  was 
needed  to  get  on  the  horse.  Each  Incre- 
ment in  the  child's  performance  got  him 
onto  the  horse,  and  slightly  more  was  re- 
qiUred  on  the  child's  part  and  slightly  less 
on  the  therapist's  part  on  successive  occa- 
sions. 

One  time,  taking  off  Kathy's  sweater.  Miss 
Simons  stopped  with  one  hand  In  the  sleeve 
and  said,  'Vow  yon  take  your  hand  out  of 
the  arm."  Kathy  withdraw  her  hand.  This 
contingency  reinforced  undressing  because 
it  actually  "took  the  sweater  off."  On  later 
days  Kathy  did  more  as  Miss  Simons  with- 
drew her  support  and  Kathy  acquired  per- 
formances further  back  along  the  chain  of 
behaviors  leading  to  the  sweater  coming  off. 
We  do  not  know  In  this  case  why  getting  the 
sweater  off  Is  reinforcing.  Kathy  might  be 
too  warm;  following  Jeann^  Simons'  instruc- 
tions might  be  becoming  a  reinforcer;  the 
sweater  might  be  restrlcUve;  or  she  might 
take  It  off  because  In  her  experience  with 
Jeanne  Simons,  nothing  else  could  happen 
until  she  compiled.  Olven  the  sweater  as  a 
reinforcer,  the  procedure  was  functionally 
parallel  to  animal  training  procedures  where 
the  last  member  of  the  chain  Is  brought  un- 
der the  control  of  a  reinforcer  and  the  ante- 
cedent members  added  one  at  a  time.  In  the 
present  case,  the  whole  chain  of  perform- 
ances is  executed  each  time,  but  only  the 
last  performance  occurs  under  the  control 
of  the  natural  reinforcer.  The  earlier  mem- 
bers, while  not  In  the  child's  repertoire,  are 
supported  by  the  therapist  as  she  "helps  the 
child  onto  the  horse." 

Regular  meals  were  used  Indirectly  as  a 
reinforcer  by  requiring  all  of  the  children  te 
have  a  poker  chip,  sometimes  of  a  particular 
color,  to  enter  the  dining  room.  The  tan- 
mediate  events,  reinforcing  the  behavior  with 
the  tokens,  are  social  and  outside  the  dining 
room,  even  though  food  ultimately  maintains 
the  performance.  A  staff  person  at  the  en- 
trance admits  a  «hlld  only  If  he  has  a  token 
of  tlie  correct  color.  Someone  else.  15  feet  or 
so  from  the  dining  room,  gives  out  the 
tokens.  If  a  child  eomee  to  the  door  without 
a  token,  he  Is  sent  back  for  one.  but  the 
procedures  are  adjusted  for  new  children  so 
that  the  requirement  Is  clearly  within  their 
capability.  In  practice  no  child  misses  lunch 
but  is  simply  delayed  until  all  of  the  children 
have  entered  the  dining  room  and  the  child's 
behavior  can  be  supplemented  by  a  staff 
member.  Almost  without  plan,  the  require- 
ment Bdvancaa  in  tiny  Increments  until  all 
of  the  children  are  under  close  control  of  the 
token  and  Its  related  procedures.  Occasion- 
ally a  child  shuffies  back  and  forth  between 
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the  two  people  because  he  does  not  take 
or  give  a  token,  but  this  Is  the  experience 
til  at  subsequently  conforms  his  behavior  to 
the  requirement  of  the  token  milieu.  The 
procedure  provides  occasions  for  producive 
social  interactions  and  the  children  conform 
to  a  controlled  environment  which  we  Judge 
to  be  therapeutic. 

Frequently  Miss  Simons  wUl  deprive  a  child 
of  his  freedom  or  an  article  of  clothing  and 
make  their  return  contingent  on  a  particular 
periormance.  One  day  when  William,  a  ver- 
bal autistic  child,  screamed,  kicked  and  in 
ijcneral  thrashed  about.  Miss  Simons  first 
took  his  shoes  off.  Then  she  held  him  by  a 
-sheet  around  his  waist,  his  arms  free,  so 
that  she  could  hold  him  at  arm's  length 
without  being  kicked  or  bitten.  As  he  calmed 
down,  she  loosened  her  hold  and  as  he  be- 
haved primitively  she  tightened  it  until 
finally  the  conditions  for  going  over  to  the 
sofa  where  he  could  get  his  shoes  were  that 
he  walk  calmly,  holding  her  hand  lightly. 
Another  time  when  Miss  Simons  had  also 
taken  off  his  shoes,  he  demanded  she  put 
them  on  him.  She  compromised  by  putting 
his  shoes  on  (after  all.  she  had  taken  them 
off)  If  he  put  his  socks  on  (which  he  had 
taken  off) . 

initially,  WUliam's  tantrum  was  an  aver- 
slve  stimulus  which  strongly  controlled  the 
behavior  of  all  of  those  around  him.     Adults 
around  William  either  stepped  out  of  his  way 
as    he   attacked   or  they   tried   to   stop   the 
tantrum.     When    they    stepped    out    of    his 
way.  William  was  controlling  them  by  pre- 
senting   an    averslve    stimulus    which    was 
terminated    by    their    escape.     When    they 
remained    and     interacted     with    William's 
tantrum  he  was  also  controlling  since   the 
tantrum    provided    many    averslve    stimuli 
which    they    would    have    to    terminate    or 
escape  from  If  they  remained  In  the  vicinity. 
Miss  Simons  first  reversed  William's  control 
of  her  by  taking  his  shoes  off  and  restrain- 
ing  him.    The    restraint   gave   her   a   rein- 
forcer which  she  could  apply  to  some  be- 
havior of  her  choice.     So  long  as   the  boy 
behaved   primitively   she   held   him   tightly. 
When  he  relaxed,   she  released   him.     This 
experience  provided  a  series  of  contingencies 
in  which  tantrum  behavior  was  not  rein- 
forced  (the  sheet  remained   tight).     Walk- 
Ing  toward  the  sofa  "voluntarily"  was  rein- 
forced  by   escape    from   the   restraint.    His 
shoes  served  as  a  reinforcer  probably  because 
they  were  necessary  before  he  could  leave 
the   room   where    he   was   under   close   and 
continuoxis   control    by    Miss    Simons.    The 
procedures  used  In  this  episode  reinforced 
productive  social  behaviors  and  extinguished 
tantrums  and  other  atavisms.     The  environ- 
ment was  designed  to  weaken  the  primitive 
behaviors  because  the  operants  which  were 
reinforced    were    Incompatible    with    them. 
So  long  as  the  tantrum  persisted,   the  re- 
straint  was    maintained.     The   operant   be- 
havior of  walking  to  the   couch  was  rein- 
forced by  termination  of  the  restraint. 

A  similar  rearrsmgement  of  the  environ- 
ment was  carried  out  with  a  3^2  year  old 
autistic  girl.  Kathy  had  already  developed 
a  substantial  relationship  with  Miss  Simons 
and  she  had  a  considerable  disposition  to 
remain  with  her.  The  episode  began  with  a 
reaction  In  pique  when  Jeanne  Simons  took 
away  one  of  two  cups  from  Kathy  when  she 
began  banging  them  on  the  table.  Kathy 
then  took  a  plate  with  a  half  sandwich  which 
she  had  not  yet  eaten  and  threw  them  on 
the  fioor.  Within  15  seconds  after  Kathy 
had  dropped  the  food  and  plate.  Miss  Simons 
began  a  set  of  procedures,  lasting  for  ap- 
proximately 27  minutes,  during  which  she 
remained  continuously  with  the  child.  She 
prevented  any  activity  other  than  picking 
up  the  sandwich  including  completion  of  the 
lunch,  further  Interpersonal  reaction,  or  any 
kind  of  play.  All  of  these  restrictions  pre- 
cipitated a  period  of  Intense  Intermittent 
crying,  foot  stamping,  and  thrashing  about. 
All  this  time,  Mlsfl  Simons  kept  Kathy  near 


the  sandwich  or  the  sandwich  nenr  Kathy. 
There  was  a  steady  verbal  Interchange  In 
which  she  spoke  of  picking  up  the  sandwich 
or  remarks  like.  "No,  no,  you-U  have  your 
milk  after  you  pick  up  the  sandwich."  The 
episode  was  terminated  when  Kathy  handed 
the  plate  approximately  four  Inches  toward 
Miss  Simons.  This  was  a  comprc»nl6e  and 
an  adjustment  of  the  criterion  toward  what 
Miss  Simons  thought  Kathy  capable  of.  but 
next  time  she  would  require  more. 

These  procedures  had  several  results.  F*irsi, 
they  fwovided  an  opportunity  for  extinguish- 
ing or  weakening  primitive  ways  of  social  ac- 
tion, such  as  screaming  or  crying.  Second, 
there  was  an  averslve  con.sequenf-e  of  throw- 
ing food  on  the  fioor  which  may  have  had 
some  effect  in  weakening  the  subsequent  dis- 
position to  throw  food  down.  Third,  the 
final  result  of  the  episode  was  the  reinforce- 
ment of  a  social  operant  response,  picking 
up  the  sandwich,  under  Jeanne  Simon's 
control. 

All  of  these  behavorial  episodes  described 
behaviors  and  relnforcers  which  were  nat- 
ural. TTie  behaviors  were  natural  because 
many  alternative  environments  oould  also 
support  the  same  behaviors.  Other  sweaters 
in  other  places  would  reinforce  the  same  be- 
havior as  in  the  treatment  center.  If  a  child 
wUl  not  spend  its  life  In  an  institution,  the 
most  useful  repertoire  to  develop  in  the  clinic 
is  one  that  will  be  effective  In  the  home.  If 
the  parental  milieu  la  at  all  adequate,  the 
success  of  the  chUd's  repertoire  lies  In  per- 
formances which  meet  relnfcwcers  that  the 
parents  will  ultimately  supply.  Conversely, 
for  a  new  perfOTmance  from  the  treaunent 
oenter  to  continue  In  the  home,  the  parents' 
repertoire  may  need  to  be  changed  to  main- 
tain the  child's  new  behavior. 

Even  behaviors  under  the  control  of  nat- 
ural relnforcers  depend  on  the  parental  en- 
vironment to  be  of  therapeutic  help  for  the 
child.  Ultimately  it  Is  the  parental  environ- 
ment which  must  maintain  the  child's  be- 
havior. Performances  which  are  generated 
In  a  treatment  center  will  disappear  If  the 
parents'  behavior  or  other  aspects  of  the 
home  do  not  provide  contingencies  to  main- 
tain It.  Conversely,  primitive  behaviors  such 
as  tantrums  or  self  destruction,  which  may 
be  extinguished  or  weakened  In  the  treat- 
ment oenter,  wUl  be  reinstated  if  the  parents 
continue  to  react  to  these  performances  as 
they  did  originally.  It  might  be  poesible, 
however,  that  changes  In  the  child's  behavior 
from  the  treatment  center  will  Infiuence  a 
change  In  the  parents'  practice*  at  home. 
Whether  the  child's  behavior  will  reinforce 
new  parental  behavior  depends,  In  turn,  on 
the  particular  ways  the  child's  behavior  pro- 
vides relnforcers  for  the  parents. 
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Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  has  been  a 
marvelously  productive  one  for  our  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  express  my  gratifica- 
tion over  the  year's  accomplishments  and 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  fine  work 
performed  by  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee. 

A  number  of  measures  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
Nation  were  produced  by  our  committee 
and  enacted  into  law.  Those  of  most 
significance  were  In  the  fields  of  water 
pollution  control  and  highway  construc- 
tion and  safety.  As  enhancements  of 
other  programs  of  long  standing  In  the 
public  works  field,  these  will  contribute 
much  of  strengthening  the  foundations 
and  further  laying  the  structural 
groundwork  so  essential  to  a  healthy 
economy  and  the  future  progress  of  the 
Nation. 

Out  of  our  committee  also  have  come 
Important  measures  to  provide  relief 
from  the  ravages  of  natural  disasters,  to 
continue  the  development  of  our  water 
resources,  and  to  enrich  the  cultural  and 
educational  assets  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

However,  it  was  not  so  much  the  quan- 
tity of  our  committee's  accomplishments 
this  year  as  it  was  the  quality  in  which 
I  believe  considerable  pride  can  be  taken. 
By  not  trying  to  do  too  much  all  at  the 
same  time,  our  committee,  In  my  judg- 
ment, produced  legislation  of  far  higher 
caliber  than  that  generally  coming  before 
the  89th  Congress.  A  fine  spirit  of  coop- 
eration on  both  sides  of  our  committee 

and  a  willingness  to  listen  to  and  to  ac- 
cept ideas  proffered— largely  accounts 
for  this.  In  that  connection,  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respects  particularly  to  our 
chairman,  the  gentlemjin  from  Mary- 
land, George  H.  Fallon,  and  to  our  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  William  C.  Cramer.  My 
grateful  thanks  go  to  all  members  for 
helping  to  make  my  final  year  of  com- 
mittee work  In  the  Congress  a  memorable 
and  pleasant  one. 

In  my  estimation,  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  of  the  89th  Congress  will 
always  be  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration 
Act  of  1966.  Really  for  the  first  time, 
through  this  act,  the  Congress  gave  due 
recognition  to  the  Immense  building  job 
that  must  be  done  to  protect  our  sources 
of  clean  water.  It  did  this  by  greatly 
Increasing  the  authorizations  of  funds 
to  be  made  available  for  sewage  and 
waste  treatment  and  disposal  works— 
frcMn  a  current  level  of  $150  mlUlon  to 
an  average  annual  level  of  $850  mllllcm 
for  fiscal  yean  1968  through  1971. 
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There  are  otber  aspects  of  Uils  legls- 
laOoa  ot  pftrOcular  Interest.  It  lives 
fl"^-'^*'  enoooracement  to  baatnwlde 
poUutloQ  control  planning.  By  tnereas- 
iag  the  Federal  ^are  where  there  Ls 
substantial  partlciiiatJon  in  kx:al  projects 
by  the  States,  It  win  stimulate  a  broader 
effort  at  all  levels  of  government.  It  pro- 
vides grants  for  expertmentation  and  re- 
search In  methods  of  treating  industrial 
wastes.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  and  recommend 
ways  of  encouraging  greater  participa- 
tion by  Industry  itself  in  controlling  in- 
dustrial wastes.  These  could  Include 
such  Incentives  as  tax  credits  on  control 
equlpmait.  In  this  Sekl,  particularly, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  There  Is  a 
presaiQC  need  for  this  kind  of  program. 
In  ad^lltV^n  to  pollution  control,  the 
developmwit  of  our  water  resources  has 
required  vaon  and  more  of  the  time  and 
atitmttnafi  of  our  committee.  Normally 
In  the  past,  projects  in  this  field  have 
been  authorized  only  once  every  2  years 
or  so  In  an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bUL  Tb  keep  abreast  of  the  urgent  needs, 
however,  our  committee  went  ahead  and 
produced  a  1670  million  measure  Includ- 
ing 40  projects  only  1  year  after  the  SLS 
union  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1965.  This  year's  enactment  includes 
a  breakwater  and  channel  project  at  Elk 
Cre^  on  the  Pennsylvania  coast  of  Lake 
Krie.  It  win  save  lives  by  providing 
refuge  for  small  craft  during  storms. 

As  these  needs  for  river  and  harbor  de- 
velopment, flood  control,  and  water  con- 
servation Intensify,  it  may  well  be  wise 
tor  the  committee  to  act  every  year  upon 
them.  Indeed,  we  f  ouzid  It  necessary  last 
year.  In  Arder  to  keep  up  with  construc- 
tion schedules!,  to  enact  emergency  au- 
thorisations for  10  river  basins.  This 
had  my  support,  for  otherwise  work  could 
not  have  been  completed  this  year  on 
t2ae  Curwensvine  Dam  and  Reservoir  cm 
the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
Rtrer,  and  there  might  have  been  a  1- 
year  delay  In  starting  construction  of 
the  Blanehard  Dam  and  Reservoir  in 
the  same  basin.  In  combination  with 
other  west  branch  projects,  these  dams 
win  greatly  reduce  potential  flooding 
along  the  entire  lower  Susquehanna,  in- 
cluding the  Harrtsburg  area. 

In  the  field  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment;. It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  this  year 
to  see  the  first  $1.5  million  of  construc- 
tion money  appropriated  lor  a  Pennsyl- 
vania project  in  which  I  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  That  is  the  Rays- 
town  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Juniata 
River  in  Huntingdon  County.  It  origi- 
nated In  our  committee  several  years  ago. 
It  win  be  some  4  years  under  construc- 
tkn.  But  when  It  is  completed,  it  will 
provide  a  host  of  recreational  opportuni- 
ties for  our  people  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania, not  to  mention  the  protection  it 
wHI  afford  against  flooding  along  the 
Juniata  and  the  lower  Susquehanna. 

The  long-range  planning  necessary  to 
the  proper  use  of  resources — Including 
water  resources — of  the  entire  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  also  is  proceeding  on 
aehftdule  That  was  assured  this  year 
br  the  appropriation  of  $560,000  to  con- 
tinue the  Federal-State  Susquehanna 
Baala  stady  toward  Its  anticipated  com- 
pletion Id  1469.    Altogether.  It  will  have 


cost  around  S3  million.  It  will  provide 
an  Invaluable  guide  for  future  public 
works  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1966  session  was 
marked  by  a  cultural  event  of  great  mag- 
nitude for  our  Nation's  Capital.  This 
was  the  acceptance  of  the  splendid  art 
collection  offered  to  our  Gov  cmment  by 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn.  As  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  I  was 
privileged  to  have  an  active  part  In  the 
legislative  effort  culminating  in  authori- 
zation of  a  museum  and  sculpture 
garden  for  this  gift.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  private  art  collections  in  the  world 
and  contains  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  assemblage  of  American  art  in 
existence.  It  will  be  housed  on  the  Mall 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Washington 
Monument  and  will  be  administered  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Through 
Mr.  Hirshhom,  Lady  Fortune  Indeed  has 
smiled  uix>n  our  Nation  and  its  Cdpital. 

Our  subconunlttee  also  produced  the 
bill  establishing  a  Commission  co  study 
the  need  for  a  visitors'  center  and  other 
facilities — including  local  transporta- 
tion and  parking — to  better  accommo- 
date the  millions  of  people  coming  to  see 
Washington  every  year.  The  Commis- 
sion is  to  make  its  recommendations  next 
October.  Our  Capital's  historical  and 
educational  possessions  are  in  super- 
abundance. But  for  the  average  visi- 
tor, there  Is  far  too  little  time  in  which 
to  see  them.  Facilities  providing  infor- 
mation and  expert  guidance  will  help 
many  visitors  make  the  very  most  oif 
every  minute  they  are  here. 

Practically  without  exception,  meas- 
ures reported  by  our  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee this  year  found  favor  with  me  on 
final  passage.  A  bill  that  did  not  was  the 
one  authorizing  an  official  residence  for 
the  Vice  Piesident  on  the  grounds  of  the 
U.S.  NavEd  Observatory.  The  cost: 
$750,000.  I  agreed  that  establishment  of 
such  a  residence  is  long  overdue.  But 
with  a  war  going  on,  with  heavy  Gov- 
ernment exi>enditures  contributing  to 
the  inflationary  spiral,  this  seemed  to 
me  to  be  one  of  those  projects  we  could 
postpone  as  not  being  absolutely  essen- 
tial at  this  time.  Even  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  f-erfectly  willing  to  get  along 
without  it.  My  position  on  this  was  up- 
held when  the  President,  although  he 
signed  the  bill,  agreed  there  should  be  no 
money  appropriated  for  it  this  year. 

Certainly,  the  circumstances  of  this 
situation  were  far  different  from  those 
surrounding  the  legislation  last  year  au- 
thorizing a  third  Library  of  Congress 
building.  That  structure,  to  be  known  &s 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building, 
is  desperately  needed  now.  Llbrarj'  serv- 
ices for  the  whole  Nation  are  being  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  appalling  lack  of 
space  and  facilities  for  tlie  Library  of 
Congress.  The  circumstances  also  were 
far  different  in  the  case  of  the  measure 
authorizing  the  Hirshhom  Museum.  Ei- 
ther this  had  to  be  done  or  else  our  Gov- 
ernment risked  losing  these  art  treas- 
ures, quite  possibly  to  some  other 
country.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  being  associated  with  both  of 
these  projects  through  my  service  on  the 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Subcom- 
mittee. 


It  was  in  this  subcommittee,  by  the 
way,  where  the  authorizing  legislation 
originated  for  the  new  Federal  office 
building  and  courthouse  in  Harrisburg. 
The  first  project  I  undertook  upon  re- 
turning to  the  Congress  in  1961  was  that 
of  gaining  approval  of  the  study  which 
led  to  erection  of  this  building.  The  S6.4 
million  appropriation  for  construction 
was  voted  last  year.  It  is  a  great  source 
of  satisfaction  for  me  to  see  this  building 
starting  to  rise  toward  its  place  in  the 
Harrisburg  skyline.  It  will  provide  a 
central  location  and  much  better  work- 
ing space  for  a  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies now  scattered  around  the  city.  It 
will  help  greatly  to  improve  Government 
services  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Also, 
it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring 
that  Federal  agencies  now  In  Harrisburg 
and  the  Immediate  vicinity  will  remain 
there.  There  were  always  nunors  and 
threats  about  removing  some  of  these 
agencies  to  other  cities  up  to  the  time 
this  building  was  approved  and  con- 
struction was  started. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  also  this 
yesu-  took  a  most  important  step  toward 
rounding  out  the  forms  of  Federal  as- 
sistance available  to  communities  and 
individuals  when  natural  disasters  strike, 
■nie  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1966  extends 
amd  makes  more  effective  the  measures 
enacted  piecemeal  and  imder  emergency 
conditions  foflowtng  the  Alaska  earth- 
quake of  1964,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
floods  of  winter  before  last,  the  upper 
Plains  flooding  and  Midwest  tornadoes  of 
1965.  and  Hurricane  Betsy  which  swept 
across  the  South  li«t  year.  All  wrought 
extensive  and  severe  damage.  This 
year's  act  fills  a  number  of  gaps.  It  In- 
cludes provisions  for  adjusting  repay- 
ment of  certain  Government  loans  where 
extreme  financial  hardship  for  borrowers 
otherwise  would  result,  for  FHA -insured 
disaster  loans,  for  assistance  to  unincor- 
porated communities  and  to  colleges  and 
universities,  for  restoration  of  public  fa- 
cilities and  for  better  coordination  of  ef- 
forts and  warning  of  Impending  dis- 
asters. It  ties  together  what  will  be  an 
effective  program  providing  a  breather 
for  careful  study  of  future  recommenda- 
tions. 

Two  vital  measures  In  the  highway 
field  were  produced  by  our  committee  this 
year.  One  is  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1966.  The  major  provisions  of 
this  act  Increase  by  $5.2  billion  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  through  1972  and  authorize  $1 
billion  as  the  Federal  share  for  primary, 
secondary,  and  urban-extension  road.s 
and  highways  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969.  Besides  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  time  for  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  by  1  year  to  1973,  a 
matter  of  growing  concern  is  the  ad- 
ministration's continuing  failure  to  make 
adequate  financing  provisions  for  com- 
pleting the  system  on  schedule.  However, 
that  is  a  matter  for  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  ITiey  raise  the  taxes. 
Aside  from  this  problem,  excellent  prog- 
ress is  assured  In  most  other  fields  of 
highway  and  road  construction  and  re- 
pair under  the  1966  act. 

This  session  also  saw  the  passage  of  a 
Highway  Safety  Act  which  hopefully  will 
do  much  to  reduce  the  toll  of  acddervts 
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and  deaths  and  Injuries  on  the  Nation's 
thoroughfares.  It  authorizes  $267  mil- 
lion over  a  3-year  period  for  assistance 
to  the  States  and  localities  for  such  pro- 
grams as  driver  education  and  testing, 
liighway  design  and  maintenance,  acci- 
dent investigation,  vehicle  inspection, 
and  traffic  control.  Over  the  same  pe- 
liod,  it  provides  for  $55  milUon  worth  of 
research  and  development  in  highway 
safety  and   accident   investigation. 

The  roads  and  highways  of  this  coun- 
try are  becoming  more  dangerous  every 
day.  Tliey  are  now  traveled  by  90  mil- 
lion cars  and  trucks,  and  it  is  anticipated 
they  will  be  clogged  by  120  million  vehi- 
cles by  1975.  Last  year,  49,000  people 
died  In  auto  accidents  in  the  United 
States.  That  Is  more  fatalities  in  1  year 
than  our  country  suffered  In  battle  in 
Korea  in  3  years.  It  is  estimated  the 
annual  death  toll  on  our  highways  will 
mount  to  100,000  by  1975  unless  the  tide 
Is  reversed  by  determined  measures.  Let 
us  hope  and  pray  that  this  year's  act 
starts  reversing  it. 


Night  Driving 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  back  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  night- 
time driving  research.  Dr.  A.  R.  Lauer 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  did  some  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions Involved  in  after-dark  accidents. 

Among  the  explanations  advanced  for 
the  higher  accident  rate  at  night  were 
greater  driver  fatigue,  the  use  of  Intoxl- 
csmts.  Improperly  adjusted  or  maintained 
headlights  or  rear  lights,  fog  or  rain, 
and  excessive  speed.  The  evident  dif- 
ficulty with  these  explanations  was  that 
when  the  mishaps  were  thoroughly  In- 
vestigated, an  unexplalnable  majority 
seemed  to  have  happened  for  other  rea- 
sons. In  the  final  analysis  it  was  deter- 
mined that  these  accidents  could  be 
largely  attributed  to  inadequate  driver 
visibility  due  to  darkness. 

This  conclusion  should  not  come  as  a 
surprise.  We  know  from  experience  that 
darkness  sharply  reduces  visibility  and 
that  most  of  us  overdrive  our  visibility 
at  night.  The  majority  of  drivers  are 
constantly  gambling  with  what  Is  ahead 
beyond  their  field  of  vision.  All  too 
often  this  gamble  does  not  pay  off. 

Cities  and  States  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  on  street  and  highway  lighting. 
Unfortunately,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  miles  of  thoroughfares  remain  with 
little  or  no  Illumination.  It  Is  In  these 
areas  where  our  chance  taking  becomes 
a  risk. 

Some  people  contend  that  proper 
driver  training  wlll^overcome  the  defi- 
ciencies of  operating  an  automobile  after 
dark.  Others  maintain  that  strict  leg- 
islation and  more  rigorous  controls  will 
do  the  Job.  Experience  tells  us  emphati- 
cally that  this  Is  only  wishful  thinking. 


People  will  comply  with  regulation.s  up  to 
a  point,  and  then  we  will  have  evasion 
and  open  rebellion  to  unrealistic  restric- 
tions. 

The  obvious  answer  to  all  of  this  Is  to 
provide  more  illumination.  Like  signals 
or  channelization,  which  provide  positive 
controls,  lighting  is  the  final  answer. 

What  about  the  cost?  It  will  amount 
to  about  1 V2  or  2  percent  of  the  total  con- 
sti-uctlon  figure.  Naturally  the  Initial 
outlay  would  be  much  heavier  because 
of  the  great  stretches  of  highways  and 
numerous  streets  that  currently  are  in- 
adequately lit  or  have  no  illumination 
whatsoever.  However.  If  this  measure 
will  save  thousands  of  lives  and  provide 
comfoi-table  and  productive  night  trans- 
portation, the  expense  is  secondary. 

Statistical  evidence  is  not  the  only 
proof  that  American  motorists  need  help 
In  order  to  see  better  after  dark.  A  vast 
amount  of  research  has  been  conducted 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field  which 
conclusively  establishes  the  Incontestible 
validity  of  proper  lllimilnatlon. 

D.  M.  Fink,  of  the  Institute  of  Trans- 
portation and  Traffic  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  California,  states: 

Seeing  conditlonA  at  night  are  among  the 
most  unsatisfactory  and  critical  tbaX  the 
average  person  encounters.  Tbie  one  variable 
of  driver  visibility  la  outstanding  In  Hs  In- 
fluence on  the  unsafe  operations  of  motcM' 
vehicles. 

Dr.  Lauer,  director  of  the  Driver  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, makes  it  even  more  emphatic : 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  assigned  as  the 
ultimate  cause  of  night  accidents,  the  Im- 
mediate origin  la  not  seeing  the  hazard  In 
time.  Make  It  easy  for  the  driver  to  see.  and 
you  win  reduce  his  chances  of  accident  by 
over  fifty  per  cent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling or  maintaining  adequate  lighting 
systems  Is  prohibitive.  Particularly  not 
when  measured  In  terms  of  greatly  re- 
duced fatalities  and  Injiuies  on  the 
streets  and  highways  and  vastly  Im- 
proved driving  conditions  for  night  (^j- 
eration  of  vehicles. 


Personal  Announcement  Regarding 
Rollcall* 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   mcHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  recorded  on  several  roUcalls  and 
wish  to  announce  my  positions  with  re- 
spect to  each  vote  so  that  my  record  In 
the  89th  Congress  will  be  complete: 

Rollcall  No.  244  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

Rollcall  No.  245  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

Rollcall  No.  274  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

Rollcall  No.  722  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

Rollcall  No.  346  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 


Rollcall  No. 
"nay.  " 

BoUcaU  No. 
"nay." 

Rollcall  No, 
"yea." 

Rollcall  No. 
•yea." 

RoUcall  No. 
"yea." 

Rollcall  No. 
"nay." 

Rollcall  No. 
"nay." 

Rollcall  No. 
"yea." 


374  I  would 

375  I  would 

378  I  would 

379  I  would 

380  I  would 

381  I  would 

385  I  would 

386  I  would 
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have  voted 
have  voted 
have  voted 
have  voted 
have  voted 
have  voted 
have  voted 
have  voted 


Space  and  Oor  Fature  Well-Being 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TECAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  speeches  before  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Texas  Radiation  Advisory 
Board  and  the  Texas  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  Preeport,  Tex.,  and  be- 
fore the  75th  Anniversary  Conference  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller. 
Associate  Administrator  for  Manned 
Space  FUght  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  addressed 
himself  to  the  future  of  oiu:  space  pro- 
gram and  of  Its  contributions  to  the  fu- 
ture health  of  our  Nation.  His  remarks 
clearly  indicate  potential  values  which 
this  Nation  may  gain  from  exploitation 
of  the  major  Investments  we  have  made 
In  our  national  space  efforts. 

Excerpts  from  his  speeches  are  as 
follows : 

Excerpts  or  Address  by  Dk.  Oeohok  Mueller, 
Betore  the  Joint  IttKrtsa,  TmxAs  Radia- 
tion AovisoRT  Board  and  Texas  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Preeport,  Tet 
First,  however.  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  some  of  the  aspects  of  these  programs 
which  are  of  particular  significance  to  the 
future  of  our  society.  The  Im^plicatlons. 
consequences  and  effects  of  recent  advances 
in  aclentlflc  and  technological  development 
are  Immense.  These  advances  are  not  con- 
fined to  space  alone,  but  Involve  almost  every 
known  science  and  technology — physics, 
chemistry,  electronics,  biology,  astronomy. 
geology,  geodesy  and  cartography,  heat 
studies,  cryogenics,  particles  and  fields,  to 
name  but  a  few.  (Parenthetically,  I  might 
add  that  the  space  program,  in  Its  breadth, 
spreads  across  this  entire  scientific  and  tech- 
nological B|>ectrum.) 

In  this  era  of  unprecedented  change,  new 
knowledge  is  a  kingdom  whose  great  wealth 
cannot  be  estimated,  and  a  vital  natural  re- 
source that  can  never  be  exhausted.  Our 
reservoir  of  biowledge  has  thus  beccme 
much  more  than  a  mere  Instrument  for 
perpetuating  our  culture.  It  has  come  to 
be  a  iH-lme  Index  of  oxir  greatness,  function- 
ing not  only  as  a  aource  of  our  strength,  but 
as  a  measure  of  our  fitness  to  survive  and 
grow  as  a  nation.  For  today,  knowledge, 
as  much  as  guns  and  butter,  measures  the 
true  power  of  modem  states. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  not  possible  to  eval- 
uate the  ultimate  results  of  our  exploration 
into  the  new  environment  of  space.  Bow- 
ever,  countless  examples  from  history  show 
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tt  tew  pay,  often  In  the  most  unex- 
pected wmym.  for  mmn  to  satisfy  bis  natural 
caatMlty.  Tliara  la  abeohttely  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  a  dynamic  space  program  will 
«UUB*teIy  tarlac  rewarcU  in  luiow ledge,  won- 
den,  and  reaourcea  far  surpassing  the  Invest- 
ment It  requlrea  In  money,  materials,  and 
tiialupoww.  Indeed  the  steps  that  we  have 
taken  to  date  have  ajready  moved  us  to  new 
ttavMboMi  In  many  arenas. 

It  baa  been  noted  that  space  is  actually  a 
liei  hfiliulf a1  ltiw<i  J  xipon  which  we  may 
embroider  tbe  outline  of  a  new  dlmenaion  of 
•ootal.  econamle.  cultural,  and  hopefully  po- 
litical progreas.  In  this  perspective,  space 
exploration  can  Indeed  be  one  of  the  bases 
opoB  wtilclt  we  win  build  the  future  tech- 
nological rtructure  required  to  support  a  pro- 
greealve,  eToluUuuaiy  society. 

Why,  however,  is  it  so  vital  that  the  United 
Stataa  taa  pt«-«mlnent  in  space?  There  are 
many  reaaons  that  can  be  cited.  For  example. 
It  la  Imperative,  in  tbe  Cold  War  arena,  that 
tbe  TTatted  States  be  first  for  reseons  of  na- 
tional security,  and  for  our  position  of  world 
leadeisklp. 

Additional  reaaona  Include  the  benefits  of 
adantlflc  discovery;  tbe  atlmulatlon  of  eco- 
noayc  and  aodal  progreas;  technological  ad- 
vancement; and  what  has  been  called  "the 
compeUlBC  urge  of  man  to  ex^ore  and  to 
dlaeovw." 

It  wonU  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  fore- 
cart  tba  e?entual  meaning  of  man's  greater 
knowledge  of  the  tmlverae.  A  little  closef  to 
k,  howeter,  the  Impact  of  space  actlvl- 
k^  alnady  ^niiii  to  sbow  up  In  many 
KMK  dally  Urea. 
let  «a  eonalder  tbe  economic 
of  apaoe  at  a  time  when  increasing 
mwlnpt^mmtM  ig  botng  pUced  OB  programs  to  bet- 
ter our  ooiuitry  ttaiough  elimination  of  pov- 
erty, and  greater  attention  to  himian  welfare. 

IB  tUm  connection,  we  should  recall  that 
tke  epaee  program  la  being  carried  out  ob 
,  In  al'ir-*  every  portton  of  tbe  country. 
Into  almoat  every  comer  of 
ItCa.  It  iBvolTea  not  only  adence 
b«t  alao  almost  every  form 
or  oedlnary  baalneaa  and  professional  activ- 
ity. In  facti  only  about  IS  percent  of  the 
people  worthing  on  tbe  Apollo  Program  are 


The  space  program  has  created  hundreds 
^  Qt  *^"~— — ^  at  jeta.  It  has  created  and  ts 
T    iv-J~«~»  tA  ereate  imw  baalc   Industrlea  for 


to  create  i 

Tbe  number  of  private  oom- 
panlea  antf  VBoe  reaearch  ocganiaatlona  par- 
*tMj^*trtg  m  tbe  apaoe  program  has  grown  to 
tuatB  tlian  3OJ0O0.  Tliousanda  of  companies 
la  turn  axe  seining  gooda  and  services  to  the 
^m^»  |>iiniaiii  oooapanlea,  and  untold  thou- 
■anda  move  are  Mlling  to  people  whose  pay- 
Bome  Cram  these  companies. 
tlM  tOMCOlag.  tlM  direct  eronnmir 
of  tte  ipera  program  la  quite  ob- 
aut  am  otovloua,  b«tt  nonettieleaa  real, 
tkar  more  fundamental  coatributtooa  of 
prapaai  to  tte  eeonomle  growth  of  the 
regloaal  eoBiponenta. 
ia  aaaodated  wltii  three 
^Snt.  capital  deepening,  that  la,  an 
UMraaaa  la  tiM  tatto  of  capital  to  labor;  aec- 
ondly.  the  existence  of  eocfad  attltodea  and 
,«tcr  tkai  are  coodudva  to  industrial, 
and  Intellectual  ferment:  and  final- 
ly, taehnaloi^eal  Inaovattoa.  The  space  pro- 
aad  wUl  continue  to  benefldaliy 
tbrae  Interrelated  aspects  of 
Croerth. 

of  ecioiw  itr  growth   neoea- 
deeelopmeBt.   acceptance. 
at    new    tecbnologlea. 
developed  nation  aueb 
tbia  !■  Bce^pUated  by  iBTenttan 
tke  MattoB^  eCorta  to 
puah  Into  the  twUeie  of  apaoe  have  ac- 
a  fundamental  aspect  of 
generation    of 


tmr  technology  aprlng  new 
pfodueta  a*  weU  aa  eoet-savlng  technlquee 
for   tlM   production    of    exirtlng   producta. 


Theee  developments  In  turn  set  the  stage  for 
capital  deepening.  Further  as  the  program 
contributes  to  tbe  promotion  of  educational 
and  intellectual  ferment,  a  strong  new  force 
Is  added  for  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  social  attitudes  and  behavior  so 
eesentlal  to  economic  growth.  The  latter 
poeaeaees  particular  significance  for  relatively 
under-developed  regions  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  space  program 
is  not  in  cocfUct  with  efforts  to  end  poverty 
aiKl  improve  human  welfare.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  contributes  to  the  fundamental 
solution  of  these  problems  by  bringing  about 
giant  steps  in  economic  and  technological 
development,  giving  people  the  opportunity 
to  help  themselves  through  new  economic 
activities. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  to  be  found  in  space  are  vir- 
tually llmitiesB.  TTiese  challenges  and  op- 
portunities will  not  be  limited  to  space  alone. 
The  progress  of  America  has  been  shaped 
in  a  vast  open  continent.  One  need  only 
glance  at  the  historical  Interpretations 
attributing  our  rise  as  a  great  nation  to 
the  influence  of  the  frontier  to  find  a  strik- 
ing parallel  in  the  present  era.  The  Space 
Frontier  is  already  providing  an  tinprece- 
dented  peacetime  stimulus  to  science,  to 
industry  and  to  education.  Tlie  very  pres- 
ence of  this  limitless  frontier  is  a  guarantee 
that  man  will  nerer  find  himself  without 
large  motivations  leading  to  great  endeavors. 

Truly,  the  potentials  which  the  future 
bOMs  for  us  are  great  beyond  all  expectation. 
Throagh  the  wonders  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, the  "Impossible"  of  today  will  be 
the  commonplace  of  tomorrow.  The  "un- 
expected" must  be  expected.  If  we  can 
marshal  our  efforts  to  conquer  the  cosmos, 
then  surely  we  can  unite  ourselves  to  the 
solving  of  other  jjroblems.  We  can  rebuild 
our  cities,  revotutlnolze  transportation  and 
cammunlcatiana.  conquer  disease  and  elimi- 
nate hunger,  harvest  the  riches  of  the  oceans, 
solve  our  social  problems,  and.  hopefully, 
bring  about  a  lasting  world  peace  based  upon 
a  true  and  effective  Order  of  World  Law. 

Address  bt  D«.  OtcmcE  E.  Mtttxi  rat.  Apsociate 
AaamnsnAToe  ro>  Makneo  Sp.\ce  Flight, 
NATneiAi.  AxaoMAtmcs  ^no  Space  Asmtnts- 

TRAnOM,      B^rOKS      TKE     75TH      ANNIVEKSAST 
COMFEKEMCa    OF    TKE    CALEFOfLNIA    INSTTTDTE 

or  TscKNOLOCT,  Pasadena,  Cm-IT. 

In  this  era  of  unprecedented  change,  new 
knowledge  is  a  kingdom  whose  wealth  cannot 
be  estimated,  and  a  vital  natural  resource 
that  can  never  be  exhausted.  Our  reservoir 
of  knowledge  has  thus  become  much  more 
than  a  mere  instrument  for  perpetuating  our 
culture.  It  has  come  to  be  a  prime  Index  of 
our  greatness,  functioning  not  only  as  a 
source  of  our  strength,  but  as  a  measure  of 
our  fitness  to  survive  and  grow  as  a  nation. 
For  today,  knowledge,  as  much  aa  guns  and 
butter,  measures  the  true  power  of  modern 
states. 

In  the  very  forefront  of  this  "Knowledge 
Explosion."  which  is  so  radically  changing 
our  whole  way  of  life  here  on  earth.  Is  man's 
exploration  into  space. 

This  new  and  dymanlc  force  Is  a  powerful 
creator  of  knowledge  In  many  very  tangible 
ways.  Man's  accomplishments  in  space  have 
unlocked  the  human  imagination:  they  have 
tifereased  man's  spirit  of  adventure  and 
ptoseerlng;  and  they  have  presented  him 
with  tbe  greatest  scientific  and  technological 
challei^e  of  all  time — the  breaking  away 
from  the  confines  of  his  local  planet. 

Indeed  the  steps  that  we  have  taken  to 
date  have  already  moved  us  to  new  thresholds 
In  many  arenas.  In  this  perspective,  space 
exploration  can  indeed  be  one  cf  the  bases 
upon  which  we  will  build  the  future  tech- 
nological structure  required  to  sxipport  a 
progressive,  evolutionary  society. 

Tet,  tt  la  clear  that  a  single,  limited  objec. 
tlve  is  not  sufillcent  of  iteelf  to  Justify  the 
expenditure  of  the  resources  that  we  are 
devoting  to  Apollo.     Tbe  real  meaning  of 


our  apaee  efforts  la  far  greater  than  the 
ex^doratloa  of  space,  and  the  new  marvels 
and  discoveries  to  be  found  in  space. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  this  broad  signifi- 
cance, first  in  terms  of  its  current  impact, 
and  then  in  terms  of  the  potentials  for  the 
future. 

In  the  international  arena  our  space  pro- 
gram— and  Manned  Space  Plight  In  partic- 
ular— ^ts  considered  a  measure  of  our  ability 
to  compete  with  a  formidable  rival,  and  as 
a  criterion  of  our  ability  to  maintain  techno- 
logical eminence  worthy  of  emulation  by 
other  people.  Few  people  realize  that  the 
Russian  space  effort  is  absorbing  two  to 
three  tlmee  as  great  a  share  of  their  gross 
production  as  we  are  devoting  to  space. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Soviet 
Union  considers  space  as  a  vital  element  in 
the  spectrum  of  competition. 

The  influence  of  our  scientific  and  techno- 
logical progress  and  prowess  is  and  has  been 
one  of  the  deciding  factors  in  keeping  the 
peace  over  the  p€i8t  20  years.  Scientific  and 
technological  capability  constitutes  a  basic 
source  of  national  power.  Strength  In  this 
field  is  an  important  instrument  in  interna- 
tional relations,  and  influences  our  dealings 
with  other  nations  involving  peace  and  free- 
dom In  the  world. 

Further  as  the  program  contributea  to  the 
promotion  of  educational  and  intellectual 
ferment,  a  strong  new  force  Is  added  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  social  at- 
titudes and  behavior  so  essential  to  economic 
growth.  The  latter  possesses  particular 
significance  for  relatively  underdeveloped 
regions  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  thus  apparent  tbat  the  space  program 
Is  not  in  conflict  with  efforts  to  end  poverty 
and  Improve  human  welfare.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  contributes  to  the  fundamental 
solution  of  these  problems  by  bringing 
about  advancement  In  economic  and  techno- 
logical growtb.  giving  people  the  oppor- 
tunlty  to  help  themselves  through  new 
economic  activities. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  earthly  benefits  being  provided  by 
the  space  (n-ogram  is  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  large  scientific  and  technological 
enterprises.  The  methods,  skills  and  trained 
p«ople  thus  being  developed  have  great  po- 
tential application  to  tbe  solution  of  many 
of  the  intricate  problems  of  modern  life. 

The  state  of  California,  for  example,  has 
Initiated  a  program  to  evaluate  these  skills 
and  techniques  to  help  solve  such  problems 
as  urban  transi>ortatU>n,  air  and  water  polu- 
tion,  waste  disposal,  and  paperwork  and  data 
management.  Other  areas  of  concern  which 
may  prove  susceptible  to  these  techniques  in- 
clude such  matters  as  nuclear  deealiniza- 
tion  of  water,  water  resources  management, 
urban  planning  and  development,  and  high 
speed  transportation  systems,  such  as  the  rail 
link  planned  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Boston. 

The  most  critical  problems  that  confront 
these  natioQs  are  famine,  disease,  over-popu- 
lation and  the  need  for  more  and  l>etter 
eduoation.  The  Nation  and  the  world  are 
attacking  theee  problems  on  many  fronts. 
One  miurt  perhaps  let  his  Imagination  out  a 
notch  or  twp  to  see  the  ultimate  possibil- 
ities of  ^>aoe  technology  in  helping  these 
underdeveloped  nations.  Nonetheless, 
through  the  creative  use  of  the  capabUltiea 
that  we  are  building  up,  space  may  indeed 
be  used  as  one  of  tbe  many  approaches  to 
alleviate  these  problema,  both  by  itself  and 
as  an  adjunct  to  other  methods. 

In  medicine,  our  space  research  has  al- 
ready made  significant  direct  contributions 
to  medical  research  and  understanding.  In 
a  leas  direct  manner,  orbiting  space  stations 
could  contribute  greatly  in  reducing  disease 
and  pestilence,  particularly  in  the  under- 
developed nations.  For  example,  a  doctor 
in  a  remote  region,  with  few  diagnostic  fa- 
cilities at  his  disposal,  would  be  able  to  "call" 
in  a  patient's  aymptocne,  via  satellite,  to  a 
computerized  data  bank  at  one  of  the  world's 
great  clinics.    The  doctors  at  the  clinic  could 
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then  "diagnose"  the  patient's  Illness— half- 
way around  the  globe  perhaps — and  advise 
what  care  and  treatment  are  indicated. 
Utilization  of  communications  satellites  In 
this  manner  could  significantly  enhance  the 
quality  of  medical  care  afforded  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world. 

The  applications  of  direct  benefit  to  man 
on  earth  thus  seem  virtually  limitless.  The 
scientific  values  appear  to  be  of  equal  sig- 
nificance. One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects 
of  any  scientific  Investigation  or  discovery 
is  that  we  never  know  Just  what  we  will 
learn.  Therefore  we  cannot  predict  all  of 
the  benefits  that  will  flow  from  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  gained  from  our  exploration  of 
space.  In  this  vast  realm,  we  must  certainly 
be  prepared  for  some  surprises. 

The  presence  of  man  will  be  essential  In 
all  of  these  missions  of  earthly  benefits  and 
scientific  investigations.  Some  missions  will 
Involve  large  space  stations,  manned  by 
skilled  investigators  and  scientists,  while 
others  will  be  unmanned,  but  will  require 
periodic  maintenance  by  highly-trained 
technicians   and  repairmen. 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  the  challenges  and  op- 
portunities to  be  found  in  space  are  virtually 
limitless,  and  that  these  challenges  and  op- 
portunities will  not  be  limited  to  space  alone. 

Truly,  then,  the  potentials  which  the  fu- 
ture holds  for  us  are  great  beyond  all  expec- 
tation. Through  the  wonders  of  science  and 
technology,  the  "impossible"  of  today  will 
be  the  commonplace  of  tomorrow.  The  "un- 
expected" must  be  expected.  And  there  Is 
one  thing  we  know — that  there  is  no  status 
quo  in  the  world  today.  Nations — and  peo- 
ple— either  grow  or  they  shrink. 

Today  we  have  it  within  our  power  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  greatness  which  Huxley 
saw  for  America.  If  we  can  marshal  our  ef- 
forts to  conquer  the  cosmos,  then  surely  we 
can  unite  ourselves  to  the  solving  of  other 
problems.  We  can  rebuild  our  cities,  rev- 
olutionize transportation  and  communtca- 
tiona,  harvest  the  riches  of  the  oceans,  con- 
quer disease  and  eliminate  hunger,  wipe  out 
poverty  and  illiteracy,  solve  our  social  prob- 
lems, and,  hopefully,  bring  about  a  true  and 
lasting  world  peace. 


Resurgence  of  Nazism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    KTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  West  Germany  are  profoundly 
disturbing.  A  neo-Nazi  party  is  emerg- 
ing as  can  be  seen  In  the  results  of  the 
Hesse  elections.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  stale  party  will  receive  a  significant 
vote  in  the  Bavarian  elections  to  be  held 
soon.  At  the  same  time,  the  man  selected 
by  the  Christian  E>emocratic  Party  as  the 
Chancellor-designate  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic.  Kurt  Kiesinger,  is  a  man 
with  an  admitted  record  of  long  Nazi 
Party  membership. 

These  actions  reflect,  at  best,  an  In- 
sensitivity  to  the  attitudes  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world 
■  and,  at  worst,  a  resurgence  of  the  despot- 
Ism  that  created  a  reign  of  terror  and 
aggression  unparalleled  in  history. 
These  events  and  trends  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

It  is  ominous  that  though  West  Ger- 
many bans  the  Communist  Party  It  per- 


mits a  neo-Nazi  party  to  function  freely. 
At  a  period  in  history  when  West  Ger- 
many avowedly  seeks  the  good  win  and 
respect  of  the  free  nations  In  the  world 
these  events  undermine  that  effort. 
Though  the  United  States  gives  no  direct 
financial  aid  to  West  Germany,  we  have 
supported  the  defense  of  her  territorial 
Integrity  and  have  helped  to  make  West 
Berlin  a  secure  symbol  of  freedom  in 
Europe. 

West  Germany  cannot  claim  that  the 
resurgence  of  neonazism  Is  the  product 
of  international  tension  or  domestic  re- 
verses. West  Germany's  economy  is 
booming;  unemployment  is.  virtually 
nonexistent;  and  the  economic  problems 
she  faced  within  the  Common  Market  are 
largely  resolved.  It  remains  for  the  lead- 
ers and  the  people  of  West  Germany, 
anxious  for  the  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion of  free  nations  elsewhere,  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  reverse  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  dangerous  trend. 


For  the  Children  of  the  Street 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

or   KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Canon 
Charles  Martin,  headmaster  of  St.  Al- 
bans School,  Washington,  DC,  gave  the 
following  prayer  at  an  assembly  of  the 
school  a  few  weeks  ago: 

O.  Almighty  God,  grant  us  a  vision  of  our 
city,  fair  as  she  might  be:  a  city  of  Justice, 
where  none  shall  prey  on  others;  a  city  of 
plenty,  where  vice  and  poverty  shall  cease  to 
fester;  a  city  of  brotherhood,  where  all  suc- 
cess shall  be  founded  on  service,  and  honor 
shall  be  given  to  nobleness  alone;  a  city  of 
peace,  where  order  shall  not  rest  on  force,  but 
on  the  love  of  all  for  the  city,  the  great 
mother  of  the  common  life  and  weal,  through 
JesTis  Christ  our  Lord. 

I  thought  It  was  so  fine  that  I  asked 
for  permission  to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 
Canon  Martin  then  lent  me  a  book, 
"Prayers  of  the  Social  Awakening,"  by 
Walter  Rauschenbusch.  copyrighted  in 
1909.  In  this  book  I  found  the  following 
prayer  for  the  children  of  the  street: 
Poa  THa  Children  or  thk  Street 
(By  Jiomay  Williams) 

Heavenly  Father,  whose  unveiled  face  the 
angels  of  little  children  do  always  behold, 
look  with  love  and  pity,  we  beseech  Thee, 
upon  the  children  of  the  streets.  Where 
men.  in  their  busy  and  careless  lives,  have 
made  a  highway,  these  children  of  Thine 
have  made  a  home  and  a  school,  and  are 
learning  the  bad  lessons  of  our  selfishness 
and  our  folly.  Save  them,  and  save  us.  O 
Lord.  Save  them  from  ignorance  and  bru- 
tality, from  the  shamelessnese  of  lust,  the 
hardness  of  greed,  and  the  besotting  of  drink; 
and  save  us  from  the  greater  guilt  of  those 
that  offend  Thy  little  ones,  and  from  the 
hypocrisy  of  those  that  say  they  see  and  see 
not,  whose  sin  remalneth. 

Make  clear  to  those  of  older  years  the 
inalienable  right  of  childhood  to  play,  and 
give  to  those  who  govern  our  cities  the  will 
and  ability  to  provide  the  places  for  play; 
make  clear  to  those  who  minister  to  the  ap- 
petite for  recreaUon  the  guilt  of  them  that 


lead  astray  Thy  children;  and  make  clear  to 
ua  all  that  the  great  school  of  life  U  not 
encompassed  by  walU  and  that  its  teachers 
are  all  who  influence  their  younger  brethren 
by  companionship  and  example,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  and  that  in  that  school  all  we 
are  teachers  and  as  we  teach  are  Judged.  For 
all  false  teaching,  for  all  hindering  of  Thy 
children,  pardon  us,  O  Lord,  and  suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  Thee,  for  Jesus' 
sake. 


Dedication  to  the  Life  of  Higher  Learniof 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNsnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
a  very  short  time  the  recently  installed 
president  of  Marquette  University,  the 
Very  Reverend  John  P.  Raynor.  S.J..  has 
established  himself  as  an  authoritative 
voice  on  the  subject  of  higher  education. 

His  reputation  was  given  added  stature 
recently  when  he  delivered  the  principal 
address  at  the  president's  honors  con- 
vocation at  the  imlverslty.  His  remarks 
on  that  occasion  have  been  well  received 
throughout  the  physical  community  of 
Milwaukee  and  the  academic  community 
at  large. 

Father  Raynor's  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion dwelled  upon  the  dedication  to  the 
life  of  higher  learning.  He  examined 
this  dedication  carefully  and  provided 
revealing  insights  into  Its  nature  and 
purpose. 

Believing  that  Father  Raynor's  speech 
will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  about  Amer- 
ican education,  I  am  Inserting  It  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  urge  that  It  be 
given  careful  attention: 

REMASKa    BT    TH«     VeRT     ReVXRXND     JOHK     P. 

Ratnor,  S.J.,  Marquetts  UNTVEasrrv. 
PREsmENT's  Honors  Convocation,  Octo- 
BEa  13,  1966 

In  the  modem  University,  so  complex  that 
some  term  it  tbe  Uulti-veralty — ^the  spectre 
of  isolation  and  alienation  haunts  professor 
and  student  alike.  The  thought  of  being  a 
mere  statistic  in  the  records  of  a  vague  and 
Impersonal  administration  brings  them  both 
fear  and  concern.  There  is  fear  of  such  a 
nondescript  existence,  and  there  is  active 
concern  to  affirm  personal  identity,  to  affirm 
professor  or  student  self -awareness.  Even  if 
this  fear  were  groundless,  I  as  an  administra- 
tor would  at  least  be  called  upon  to  offer 
to  professor  and  student  alike  encouraging 
words  and  reassurances.  But  the  fear  is  not 
groundless. 

What  has  happened  to  the  UtUe  man  In 
the  economic  sphere — being  swallowed  up — 
is  a  real  danger  in  the  modem  academic 
sphere.  The  danger  is  not  Just  to  this  or 
that  particular  college  or  university,  but  it  is 
a  danger  that  pervades  the  very  establish- 
ment of  higher  education  Itself,  and  it 
reaches  down  to  the  real  people  who  make 
up  these  institutions — i>eople  like  you  stu- 
dents, you  faculty,  you  administrators. 

Precisely  because  the  tiniverslty  is  be- 
coming so  complex.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  the 
professor  and  the  student  alike  to  resist 
the  threat  of  being  cut  off,  separated,  and 
swallowed  up. 

Precisely  because  the  menacing  imper- 
sonallam  Is  a  real  threat  and  not  the  figment 
of  an  over-wrought  imagination,  the  profes- 
sors and  the  atudenta  must  make  every  ef- 
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fort  not  to  fall  in  with  the  "siailsUc  syn- 
drome," but  constantly  and  courageously  to 
seek  new  ways  of  afllnning  tbe  personal  char- 
acter In  their  professional  existence. 

No,  mere  resistance  to  the  threat  Is  a 
luxury  no  longer  afforded  to  you:  If  you  are 
to  capitalize  on  the  opportunity  given  to  you: 
if  you  are  to  exploit  fully  the  chance  given 
to  you — In  preference  to  the  nmny  millions 
of  the  educationally  disadvantaged — 

You  must  periodically  and  deeply  review 
jour  dedication  to  the  Ufe  of  higher  learning: 

Tou  must  examine  the  principles  govern- 
ing thU  life: 

You  must  renew  your  personal  resolve  and 
courage  to  pursue  it  to  the  fullest; 

You  must  develop  a  new  communal  daring 
to  exploit  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

This  Honors  Convocation  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  time  to  reflect  together  with  you  up>on 
the  conditions  and  the  demands  of  this  life 
of  higher  learning.  It  Is  the  one  time  given 
m*  as  President  of  the  University,  to  share 
with  you  some  serious  thoughts  about  these 
things.  Hear  them  attentively,  for  I  have 
never  been  more  serious  In  what  I  wish  to 
present  for  your  reflection.  Will  the  Faculty 
please  excuse  me  for  directing  my  words  at 
this  point  more  specifically  to  the  students: 
for,  in  the  Interest  of  limiting  my  topic  some- 
what. I  have  kept  the  students  in  mind  di- 
rectly, though  not  exclusively. 

All  too  often,  it  seems  to  me.  people  talk 
of  Jesuit  Education,  as  If  It  were  something 
tinlque,  something  which  possesses  a  mys- 
tique of  Its  own.  Some  authors  have  spent 
much  time  and  much  ink  in  developing  long 
lists  of  "distinctive  characteristics"  of  Jesxilt 
higher  education.  Oh,  it's  true  that  we  have 
had  a  distinctive  method  and  organization 
In  our  schools  In  the  past:  and  we  have  given 
gre*t  emphasis  to  literature,  to  philosophy. 
to  Uwnlng  by  doing  (in  the  best  sense  of 
tb«  words),  and  to  a  certain  organlziitlon  in 
our  lower  schools.  These  are  all  Important. 
but,  as  I  see  It,  they  don't  really  touch  the 
hs*rt  of  the  matter,  and  they  don't  really 
make  our  institutions  distinctive  at  all.  We 
are  a  university;  but  that  Is  not  distinctive. 
We  are  a  Catholic  university,  and  that  Is 
not  distinctive.  We  have  the  same  commit- 
ment to  truth  and  to  knowledge.  We  have 
dedicated  our  lives  to  the  discovery,  preser- 
vation, and  communication  of  knowledge  and 
truth.  Our  Uvea  and  our  motivations  are  fo- 
cusaed  sharply  on  our  scholarly  activities — 
our  reading,  our  teaching,  our  research  and 
pi^bUcatlons.  We  know  what  we  are  and  what 
we  have  to  do.  We  are  not  a  business  enter- 
prlM.  to  turn  in  fat  dividends.  We  are  not 
a  church  or  a  retreat  house — to  convey,  pri- 
marily and  directly,  sacramental  action  and 
ascetlcal  formation. 

But  we  are  a  university,  we  are  committed 
•oclally.  culturally,  and  tiistorically  to  the 
life  of  knowledge  and  truth  and  through 
these  to  moral  development — improvement  of 
ourselves,  our  students,  and  the  society 
around  \ib.  American  higher  education  has 
always  been  concerned  with  moral  develop- 
ment and  character  formation  of  the  student 
tof ether  with  his  Intellectual  development. 
and  we  share  this  concern,  although  we  may 
place  a  different  premium  than  other  insti- 
tutions on  this.  So  there's  really  nothing 
distinctive  here.  We  share  with  others  a 
common  Ideal  of  dedication  to  higher 
learning. 

And  yet  It  Is  Important  that  we  pose  the 
question:  What  la  distinctive  about  Jesuit 
Higher  Iducatlon?  I  have  an  answer  to  my 
own  question  that  Is  bound  to  draw  smiles, 
but  It  la  my  honest  answer.  You  will  never 
undaratand  a  Jesuit  university — Marquette 
or  any  other,  unless  you  have  some  knowl- 
edge—not of  some  special  mystique  of  the 
InatltutloD — but  of  the  world  outlook;  some 
familiarity  with  the  basic  ideals  and  moti- 
▼atlon  oC  the  Jesuits  themselves.  It  is  the 
jaault  themaelvea;  It  is  their  basic  outlook 
and  motivation  which  gives  the  distinctive 


character  to  Jesuit  Higher  Education  Not 
tbe  Jesuits  alone,  but  they  and  the  thousands 
of  students  and  faculty  members  with  whom 
they  share  the  same  outlook  and  motivation. 
And  the  relation  of  Jesuit  Higher  Education 
to  the  Ideal  of  higher  learning  is  as  close 
as  the  Jesuits  themselves  actually  approach 
the  Ideal  they  propose.  The  relation  Is  as 
close  as  the  Jesuits  succeed  In  sharing  this 
Ideal  with  their  confreres  and  students 

But  to  talk  of  sharing  a  basic  outlook  and 
motivation  Is  to  talk  In  excessively  general 
terms.  Father  John  Courtney  Murray  has 
guided  me  to  sfjell  out  in  greater  detail  what 
I  ajn  trying  to  Rny  to  you  When  lie  .idclres.sed 
iumself  to  the  sanie  quesUon,  he  h.-id  this 
to   say : 

When  I  was  a  gradu,ite  suideii'.  in  1936. 
I  heard  Palher  Erich  Przywara.  S  J  lecture 
at  Valkenburg  In  Holland  on  the  growing 
crisi.s  of  the  moment  and  on  the  role  ot  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  it  One  statement  has 
remained  always  In  my  memory  It  is.  he 
said,  the  calling  of  the  Jesuit  (and  tliere- 
fore.  1  presume,  of  the  Jesuit  University) 
to  live  on  the  borderline  where  the  Church 
meets  the  world  and  the  world  rneet.s  the 
Church.  And.  he  added.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  Jesuit  (and  therefore  again  of  the 
Jesuit  University)  to  Interpret  the  Chvirch 
to  the  world  and  the  world  to  the  Church. 
The  borderline  Is  ever  shifting  Our  first 
t.isk  is  to  locate  it." 

Murray's  concept  of  the  role  of  the  Jesuit 
(and  of -the  Jesuit  University)  in  this  tre- 
mendous effort  to  confront  and  mould  and 
form  modern  civilization  and  culture  surely 
aids  our  understanding  of  the  Jesuit  Uni- 
versity. 

But  Danielou  provides  an  even  shiirper 
focus  I9  his  treatment  of  the  three  funda- 
mental Intuitions  which  inspired  Ignatius 
Loyola,  the  Founder  of  the  Society  of  Jestis. 

in  the  first  place,  the  whole  world  Is  seen 
as  sacred,  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God. 
and  constantly  influenced  by  the  action  of 
God.  Man  can  stand  in  admiration  of  the 
great  works  of  God.  and  each  person  Is  CAlled 
to  a  personal  engagement  in  a  history  which 
is  .<iacred. 

Second,  the  goal  of  this  personal  involve- 
ment and  of  God's  whole  plan  Is  the  eetab- 
li.shment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  a  King- 
dom headed  by  the  risen  Christ  who  con- 
tinues to  work  In  and,through  His  Church  In 
an  effort  to  form  modeni  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

RnPlly.  in  Loyola's  vision,  history  is  not 
only  sacred  history  (what  God  does,  not  what 
man  does  1 ;  nor  only  Christo-centric  history 
( in  which  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  sought ) , 
but  also  It  Is  a  dramatic  history  of  conflict. 

If  God  is  making  history  and  Influencing 
civilizations,  his  adversary  and  the  powers 
of  evil  are  set  against  Him  In  strong  opposi- 
tion. The  followers  of  God  are  engaged  in  an 
ultimate  spiritual  conflict  against  these  pow- 
ers of  evil.  Modern  Marxism  may  claim  to 
free  man  from  economic  captivity;  but  Loy- 
ola's dream  was  to  free  men  first  from  spirit- 
ual captivity;  and  this  surely  Involved  con- 
flict In  history. 

Granted  such  a  world-view  and  outlook, 
the  followers  of  Loyola  have  sought  to  re- 
spond to  the  grandeur  of  God  with  admira- 
tion and  with  a  dedication  which  always 
yields  first  place  to  God.  Moreover,  seized 
by  the  grandeur  of  God.  they  wish  to  be- 
come practical  instruments  of  God.  freely 
seeking  His  will  and  actively  cooperating  with 
His  designs  and  intentions  to  influence  the 
course  of  history. 

Finally,  the  Jesuit  is  expected  to  be  a 
contemplative  in  action,  a  man  who  can  find 
God  In  all  things,  who  can  be  united  to  God 
even  In  the  midst  of  his  greatest  activity, 
whether  it  be  in  teaching  or  speaking,  in 
listening  or  eating  or  working.  "To  the  heart 
filled  with  God,  All  things  speak  of  Him  " 

Other  men  may  have  discerned  an  oppo- 
sition, a  conflict,  between  cont<"mpkition  snd 


action.  But  not  Loyola,  not  bis  followers; 
they  sought  God  In  all  things,  and  found  a 
synthesis  between  contemplation  and  action. 

I  trust  you  w^U  forgive  me  for  having  dwelt 
so  long  on  the  basic  outlook  which  lies  be- 
hind the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
I  have  done  so  o'nly  because  I  wished  to  show 
you  the  roots  of  the  distinctiveness  which  a 
Jesuit  University  does  possess;  and  also  be- 
cause I  wish  to  examine  vrith  you,  now.  the 
Implication  which  this  concept,  "contempla- 
tive in  action"  has  for  you  as  students  of 
Marquette  University. 

This  is  Important,  I  believe,  because  all  of 
us.  as  members  of  the  University  community, 
have  a  deep  desire  to  excel  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  We  have  at  Marquette  an  outstanding 
opportunity  to  learn,  to  know,  to  create  ideas 
and  Ideals.  This  privilege  is  given  to  us,  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  not  long  from  now  will 
cea-se.  And  yet.  so  much  Is  to  be  done;  .so 
many  opportunities  exist  to  remake  our 
world,  to  immerse  otu-selves  In  action  and 
activity  calculated  to  Improve  the  world 

Do  we  have  to  choose  between  contem- 
plation and  action?  Can  we  somehow  cre.it.e 
a  personal  synthesis  between  them? 

I  believe  that  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  his  liie 
and  in  his  writings,  showed  great  genius  in 
creating  a  synthesis  between  contemplation 
and  action.  One  of  the  greatest  of  mystics, 
he  was  simtiltaneously  a  man  of  Intense  ac- 
tion, thoroughly  aware  of  where  the  border- 
line is  between  Church  and  world,  thor- 
oughly active  in  influencing  the  world 
around  him,  and  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the 
ultimate  significance,  of  all  he  was  doing,  for 
the  honor  and  glory  of  Qod! 

But  let  us  go  further.  Let  us  look  not  at 
a  man!  Let  us  examine  the  vocation  of  the 
Intellectual,  the  Intellectual  commitment. 
and  let  us  Judge  for  ourselves  what  condi- 
tions and  what  balance  should  guide  our 
efforts  as  Marquette  students. 

Let  me  try  to  show  you  how  this  Ideal  of 
being  a  contemplative  in  action  can  be 
achieved  in  this  University  community. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  there  are  many 
motives  which  bring  a  man  to  a  university. 
He  may  oome  to  make  money  or  develop  mar- 
ketable skills;  he  may  come  for  social  con- 
tacts; or  he  may  have  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  acqtilre  the  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  lmm.«llately  to  show  compassion  for 
others,  to  alleviate  injustice,  to  reform  our 
culture. 

But  we  all  know,  perhaps  deep  in  our  heart, 
that  all  of  these  motives  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  our  basic  intellectual  oommitment, 
oiu-  desire  to  learn,  our  vocation  as  an 
Intellectual. 

SertUlanges,  In  his  highly  poetic  and  ex- 
cellent Mttle  book,  "The  Intellectual  Life." 
has  written  beautifully  about  the  apirit  and 
manner  In  which  you  should  approach  your 
education. 

The  intellectual  vocation,  he  shows  us.  Is 
a  vocation,  a  calling,  to  more  than  Just  spec- 
ulative knowledge.  It  surely  includes  a  con- 
templation which  Is  real  knowledge,  though 
not  abstract,  detached,  or  for  its  own  sake. 

SertUlanges  explains  the  sacred  call  of  the 
intellectual  when  he  asks : 

''Do  you  want  to  have  a  humble  share  In 
perpetuating  wisdom  amongst  men.  In  gath- 
ering up  the  Inheritance  of  the  ages.  In  for- 
mulating the  rules  of  the  mind  for  the 
present  time,  in  discovering  facts  and  causes, 
in  turning  men's  wandering  eyes  towards 
first  causes,  and  their  hearts  towards  su- 
preme ends,  in  reviving  if  necessary  some 
dying  flame,  in  organizing  the  propaganda 
of  truth  and  goodness?  "ITiat  Is  the  lot  re- 
served for  you.     It  Is  surely  worth 
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with  Jealous  passion." 

The  intellectual  vocation  demands  that  a 
person  resolutlely  dedicate  himself  to  such 
endeavors  of  the  mind.  But  more  is  re- 
quired; The  Christian  intellectual  "must  not 
vield  to  the  lure  of  individualism,  which  is 


a  distorted  Image  of  Christian  personality." 
To  be  sure,  solitude  is  life-giving,  but  isola- 
tion Is  paralyzing  and  sterllzlng.  Heal  llfa 
Is  a  life  in  common,  an  immense  family  Ufa 
with  charity  for  Its  Uw.  If  study  la  to  ba 
an  act  of  life,  not  an  art  pursued  for  Its  own 
sake  suid  an  ap>p»'op>riatlon  of  mere  abatrac- 
tlona,  it  must  be  governed  by  the  law  ol 
oneness  of  heart,  a  solidarity  which  binds  ua 
together  with  all  men. 

In  this  outlook,  every  truth  is  practical; 
every  truth  Is  life,  direction,  a  way  leading 
to  the  end  of  man.  And  the  Chrlstlsm  Intel- 
lectual, far  from  being  like  those  people  who 
always  seem  to  be  pall -bearers  at  the  funeral 
of  the  pest,  mtist  ask  himself:  "What  have 
I  to  do  for  this  present,  palpitating  century?" 
It  is  the  here  and  now  of  our  own  time  that 
occupies  us. 

Again,  SertUlanges  summarizes  this  beau- 
tifully : 

"The  man  who  is  too  isolated  grows  timid, 
abstracted,  a  little  odd;  he  stumbles  along 
amidst  realltiee  like  a  sailor  who  has  Jtist 
come  off  his  ship;  he  has  lost  the  sense  of  the 
human  lot;  he  seems  to  look  on  you  as  If 
you  were  a  'j«t>posltlon"  to  be  inserted  in  a 
syllogism,  or  an  example  to  be  put  down  In 
a  note  book. 

"In  the  Inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  real, 
too,  we  can  find  much  to  learn;  we  must 
move  in  It  In  a  spirit  of  contemplation,  no* 
keep  away  from  it  .  .  ." 

This  description  of  the  vocation  of  the  In- 
tellectual Is  certainly  parallel  to  the  vision 
of  St.  Ignatius. 

Is  anything  more  asked  of  you  m  you  at- 
tempt to  identify  with  this  understanding 
of  an  intellectual,  a  contemplative  In  action? 

Of  many  virtues  and  conditions  which 
could  be  listed,  I  have  singled  out  four  for 
your  consideration. 

(1)  First  of  all,  the  virtue  of  truth  Is  de- 
manded, the  virtue  according  to  which  a  man 
In  word  and  In  deed  shows  himself  as  he  la. 
This  trueness  In  word  and  deed  goes  by  the 
name  of  integrity.  It  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  this  synthesis  of  contemplation  and 
action  in  the  University  community.  It  Is 
a  demand  of  modern  life  of  which  you  are 

,    already  aware,  and  It  Is  a  demand  which  you 
'-Ti^ve  already  accepted.     "By  practicing  the 
truth  that  we  know,  we  merit  the  truth  that 
we  do  not  yet  know." 

(2)  The  second  virtue  asked  of  you  Is 
studlousness,  a  patient  zeal  in  l<x;atlng  the 
ever-shifting  borderline  where  Church  and 
the  world  meet:  it  It  not  lx)oklshness,  but  it 
is  a  virtue  that  Is  Impossible  to  achieve  with- 
out opening  and  critically  reading  books.  It 
is  threatened  by  negligence  and  dilettantism 
or  vain  curiosity. 

(3)  Integrity  and  studlotisness  in  the 
Christian  Intellectual  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  spirit  of  prayer.  This  does  not  mean 
tliat  you  are  always  on  your  knees,  but  that 
the  spirit  and  atmosphere  and  direction  of 
prayer  permeate  your  day.  "In  all  things, 
let  them  seek  God."  ^ 

(4)  And  lastly  you  must  learn  to  safe- 
guard the  necessary  element  of  action,  the 
balance  between  silence  and  sound,  between 
the  life  within  and  the  life  without.  Father 
SertUlanges,  well  aware  that  the  contempla- 
i&fe  life  and  the  active  life  have  been  con- 
sidered as  springing  from  contrary  thoughts; 
says:  "Action  regulated  by  conscience  pre- 
pares conscience  itself  for  the  rules  of  truth, 
disposes  It  for  recollection  when  the  time 
comes,  unites  It  to  Providence,  which  is  also 
a  source  of  truth.  Thought  and  action  have 
the  same  Father." 

This  combination  of  the  four  virtues  will 
not  be  the  same  In  each  Individual;  the 
center  of  gravity  may  well  be  differently  lo- 
cated in  different  temperaments.  But  all 
must,  if  they  would  be  truly  dedicated  to  the 
life  of  higher  learning,  to  the  life  of  an  In- 
tellectual, to  the  spirit  of  the  Jesuit  Univer- 
sity's contemplative  in  action,  all  must  seek 
to  achieve  Integrity  and  studlousness,  a  spirit 
of  prayer  and  a  balanced  respect  for  and 
safeguard  of  the  element  of  action. 


•With  these  virtues  you  will  be  eager  for 
oontemporaaelty,  for  discerning  where  the 
action  la.  locating  the  ever-shifting  border- 
line where  the  Church  meets  the  world,  and 
for  adapting  yourself  honestly  to  the  de- 
mands of  your  time. 

Having  said  all  this  and  beUevlng  that 
this  Is  what  the  Jesuit  University  holds  out 
to  you,  I  recommend  it  for  your  considera- 
tion, discussion,  and  prayerful  reflection.  If 
there  la  one  caution  I  have,  drawn  from  the 
ferment  of  recent  circumstances  in  the  Uni- 
versity community's  dialog,  it  is  this:  don't 
be  drawn  Into  action  for  action's  sake.  Ac- 
tion and  contemplation  are  not  a  dichotomy, 
but  Unless  they  are  one  knowledge,  domi- 
nated by  one  attitude  of  love,  by  the  "per- 
spective of  human  relevance",  they  will  be 
fragmented  and  be  dissipated  and  you  will 
use  poorly  the  tremendous  t^portunity  given 
you — to  achieve  higher  education. 

The  threat  to  you  as  students  Is  so  to  fear 
the  ivory  tower  knowledge,  the  impersonal 
and  irrelevant  as  to  be  driven  to  the  op- 
posite vice  of  the  overengaged,  the  undis- 
cemlng,  frivolous,  unfruitful,  and  frenetic 
action.  Yoiu-  action  must  be  suffused  with 
your  contemplation,  and  before  that,  based 
on  your  grasp  of  truth  considered  for  Itself. 

Today,  we  are  gathered  to  honor  students 
who  have  heeded  the  call  to  Intellectual  ex- 
cellence; students  who  have  mastered  such 
discipUnes  as  mathematics,  engineering,  {xj- 
litical  science,  and  philosophy;  students  who 
have  discovered  the  relevance  of  pure  science 
and  speculative  knowledge  for  their  own 
lives  of  action  and  effort. 

Together,  let  us  congratulate  them,  and 
let  us  renew,  once  again,  our  personal  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  our  precious  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  and  to  learn  In  the  perspec- 
tive of  human  relevance. 


Hon.  Charles  Weltner 


EXTENSIOrf  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 

Df-T^E  HOUS^OP  RE^ESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
broadcast  by  KSL  radio.  October  10, 1966: 
Charles  Weltner 

Here's  to  the  Charlie  Weltners  of  this 
world.     May  their  number  Increase. 

In  case  you  missed  It,  Charles  Longstreet 
Weltner  Is  that  Georgia  Congressman  who 
resigned  his  seat  rather  than  support  one 
member  of  his  party's  ticket,  arch  segrega- 
tionist, Lester  Maddox. 

Charlie  Weltner.  along  with  other  can- 
didates for  oflice,  had  been  required  to  swear 
he  would  vote  for  and  support  his  party's 
ticket.  "I  cannot  vote  for  hate"  said  Char- 
lie Wkltnkr,  "neither  can  I  violate  my  oath." 
So  Charlix  Weltner  resigned  his  seat. 

Think  of  what  he  might  have  done.  He 
might  have  argued  that  it  was  his  "greater 
duty"  to  his  state  and  constituents  to  keep 
his  seat  and  seniority.  He  might  have  argued 
that  the  success  of  the  extremist  Maddox 
made  It  the  more  Imperative  he  keep  his 
seat.  Or  he  might  have  quietly  ducked  the 
whole  issue;  said  as  little  about  Maddox  as 
circumstances  permitted,  and  in  the  privacy 
of  the  polling  booth,  voted  his  conscience. 

But  to  Charlie  Weltner,  none  of  this  was 
possible.  He  had  given  his  oath  to  support 
his  party's  ticket.  But  his  party  gave  him 
a  ticket  he  could  not  support.    So  he  resigned. 

The  tragedy  Is  ttiat  the  professionals  in 
Washington,  while  secretly  admiring  the 
courage  and  integrity  of  Charlie  Weltner, 
cynically  disavow  his  act  as  ImpracticaL 


But  Charux  Weltn^  made  hia  point 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 
We  hope  one  day  Ita  message  will  prevail  In 
American  politics. 


The  Fabaloas  89th— The  Promitine  90th 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHtrsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESZNTAITV'ES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
ing holiday  season  signals  the  end  of  a 
busy,  productive  year  for  all  Americans. 
It  also  heralds  the  start  of  a  new  year 
which  promises  to  be  just  as  busy  and. 
we  pray,  even  more  productive;  a  year  in 
which  we  find  the  secret  of  world  peace. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  furious  activ- 
ity for  the  Congress  In  seeking  to  fulfill 
the  promises  made  to  all  our  citizens.  It 
has  been  a  year  of  frustration,  too;  of 
higher  prices,  and  of  continuing  crisis 
with  the  persistent  tragedy  In  "Vietnam 
overshadowing  all  our  lives. 

The  90th  Congress,  to  convene  In 
January,  has  a  host  of  challenges  to  be 
met.  As  one  who  will  be  privileged  to 
serve  in  that  Congress,  I  roiew  my  pledge 
to  the  people  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
entire  country  to  apply  all  of  my  energy 
and  talents  to  the  search  for  answers  and 
solutions. 

As  we  look  forward  to  Christmas,  we 
share  In  the  joyous  devotions  of  free. 
God-fearing  pe<^le  everywhere  «uid  we 
lift  our  hearts  In  prayer  that  1967  will 
truly  be  the  year  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
not  only  for  America  but  for  all  the 
world. 

Much  was  done  In  the  last  Congress  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  to  end 
the  suffeimg  and  misery  of  the  oppressed 
and  underprivileged  people  of  the  world. 
The  next  Congress  must  do  even  more. 

The  89th  Congress  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  In  the 
first  200  years  of  our  Republic  During 
its  two  sessions,  every  record  was  broken 
for  legislation  introduced  and  enacted, 
for  votes  and  roUcalls  taken,  and  for 
dollars  spent. 

New  dimensions  were  added  to  the 
concept  of  Federal -State  relations,  espe- 
cially in  the  fields  of  education  and  civil 
rights.  Virtually  every  citizen,  young  or 
old,  rich  or  poor,  will  feel  the  impact  of 
the  89th  Congress  for  generations  to 
come. 

Just  a  few  of  the  highlights  of  what 
has  come  to  be  called  the  "fabulous"  89th 
include  these  accomplishments: 
education 

Some  19  bills  were  passed  In  the  field  of 
education.  Federal  aid  Is  now  available 
in  all  phases  of  education,  from  preschool 
to  postgraduate,  and  for  both  public  and 
nonpublic  schools.  Some  $9.6  billion  was 
allocated  for  education  by  this  Congress, 
almost  twice  as  much  as  we  spent  in  our 
entire  174 -year  history. 

CONSXaVATIOK 

A  number  of  landmark  measures  were 
enacted,  especially  In  the  field  of  water 
pollution,  among  the  20  major  conserva- 
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tion  bills  passed  by  the  89th  Congress. 
In  line  with  proposals  of  my  own,  the 
Federal  share  toward  the  cost  of  com- 
munity c(xitrol  programs  has  been  in- 
creased and  States  will  Invest  more.  Co- 
ordinated proe:rams  for  recreational  and 
industrial  development  of  waterways 
have  also  advanced,  including  a  new 
study  of  the  Connecticut  River  basin,  a 
very  scenic  and  important  part  of  which 
lies  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

An  important  voting  rights  bill  was 
enacted,  setting  up  Federal  safeguaids 
against  denial  of  constitutional  suffrage 
guarantees.  Safeguards  against  dis- 
crimination in  hiring,  recreation,  and 
travel  acc<»nmodations  were  also  ad- 
vanced. 

LABOB 

The  Federal  minimum  wage  was  in- 
creased and  a  graduated  scale  set  up  for 
future  increases.  Increased  benefits  for 
social  security  were  also  approved. 

HEALTH 

Medicare  was  finally  approved  by  the 
89th  Congress.  In  addition,  some  $8.2 
billion  was  earmarked  for  various  public 
health  programs,  health  research,  and 
medical  care. 

BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE 

The  Congress  enacted  our  State  tech- 
nical aervices  program,  offering  a  State- 
Federal  data  bank  program  that  will  be 
a  big  lielp  to  all  firms.  Certain  SB  A 
loans  programs  were  also  Improved  and 
augmented,  and  the  new  coinage  sys- 
tem— approved  after  a  long  and  bitter 
stniggle  in  which  I  was  able  to  play  a 
leading  role — has  already  prevented  a 
serious  coin  shortage  and  a  crisis  in  our 
sHver  stockpile.  The  Treasury  estimates 
that  without  the  change  to  nonsilver 
coins,  our  present  annual  coin  produc- 
tion rate  would  have  required  1.1  bllUon 
oimces  of  silver — more  than  six  times  the 
total  free  world  production . 

TKAKSFOilTATIO  N 

A  new  Department  of  Transportation 
was  established  to  deal  with  the  Nation's 
mushrooming  tnifSc  problems.  Several 
Important  highway  and  traffic  safety 
measures  were  enacted,  covering  every- 
thing from  auto  design  standards  to  aid 
for  classroom  driver  training. 

niMICRATION 

A  sweeping  revision  in  U.S.  immigra- 
tion laws  was  enacted,  eliminating  the 
outmoded  coimtry-of-origln  quota  sys- 
tem, with  emphasis  now  on  individual 
qualifications.  Special  provisions  were 
also  enacted  to  help  reunite  broken  fami- 
lies. Ellis  Island  was  made  a  national 
shrine,  in  line  with  legislation  I  had  in- 
troduced previously,  and  we  took  official 
recognlti<m  (rf  the  Polish  millennium. 
HOW  iTDCH  rr  WILL  cost 

The  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
approved  expenditures  of  $144  billion, 
giving  a  2-7ear  total  of  about  $253  bil- 
lion— a  pecMXtime  record  by  any  yard- 
stick. 

TRB  oirrLOOK  roK  I9e7 

The  major  issiie  again  will  be  the  con- 
tinuing problem  in  Vietnam  and  south- 
east Asia.  We  must  continue  the  search 
for  a  swift  and  equitable  solution,  while 
at  the  same  time  take  steps  to  avoid  an 


economic  recession  if  our  defense  re- 
quirements are  reduced  too  quickly. 

The  89th  Congress  was  the  Congress  of 
social  progress.  The  90th  Congress  must 
be  the  Congress  of  economic  progress. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  89th  Congress  and  I  am  proud  that 
my  record  is  not  the  least  significant  In 
the  log  of  that  Congress.  Of  the  almost 
Incredible  394  total  recorded  yea -and- nay 
votes  taken  on  legislation  before  the  89th 
Congress.  I  was  able  to  respond  to  368. 
giving  me  a  voting  attendance  record  of 
93.4  percent.  This  has  helped  me  to 
maintain  an  overaU  voting  attendance 
record  of  94.6  percent  on  the  1.046  such 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
since  I  was  a  freshman  in  1959. 

It  has  been  an  exciting,  rewarding,  his- 
toric year  for  us  in  this  body.  The  89th 
Congress,  in  many  ways,  has  truly  been 
fabulous.  It  will  be  up  to  future  gen- 
erations of  historians  to  judge  the  pro- 
priety and  eCBcacy  of  our  actions.  But 
no  historian  need  tell  us  that  we  labored 
long  and  mightily,  or  that  our  labors 
were  devoted  solely  for  the  good  of  our 
people,  our  country,  and  our  world. 

As  Shake.speare  said ;  "What  is  past  is 
prolog."  And,  although  we  are  justly 
proud  of  the  record  of  the  89th  Congress, 
it  becomes  now  merely  a  new,  high  stand- 
ard for  us.  a  standard  to  be  maintained 
and  a  record  to  be  surpas.<;ed. 


Some  Important  Bosinett  for  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
has  been  growing  concern  in  the  business 
world  about  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
among  college  students  for  a  business 
career.  Particularly  Is  this  true  of  the 
top  students  in  our  schools  today.  Re- 
cent polls  of  students  Indicate  that  an 
antii>athy  to  business  is  prevalent — and 
business  executives  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  recruit  the  college 
educated. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Moore,  president  of  the 
American  Oil  Co.,  discussed  this  problem 
In  a  significant  speech  Ijefore  the  13th 
Annual  Petroleiun  Industry  Conference 
In  Chicago,  111.,  on  September  12,  1966. 
He  emphasized  the  "urgent  and  com- 
pelling need  to  maintain  in  this  country  a 
social,  political,  and  cultural  environ- 
ment In  which  business,  as  we  know  It, 
can  survive."  Mr.  Moore's  appraisal  of 
this  problem  Is  penetrating  and  timely, 
and  the  points  which  he  presents  to  the 
business  community  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration of  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  role  of  business  in  otir  society  today. 
I  am,  therefore,  quoting  several  excerpts 
from  his  speech,  which  I  l)elieve  are  of 
special  significance : 

We  have  noted  a  growing  Indifference  on 
the  part  of  young  pe(^le  to  the  economic 
•ystem  tbat  brought  ue  to  our  present  stat* 
of  dvUlzatlon. 

The  ajjparent  growing  apathy  toward  busi- 


ness careers,  and  a  disturbing  dearth  of  ecn- 
n<Mnlc  biowledge  among  young  and  old  alike, 
has  been  commented  on  frequently  In  re- 
cent months  by  many  prominent  Americans. 
In  most  Instances,  their  remarks  have  been 
prompted  by  one  or  another  of  various  polls 
Indicating  a  widespread  and  shocking  Igno- 
ranee  of  eoononUcs.  This  Ignorance  exists 
even  among  college  students  whose  exp>osiire 
to  economic  education  sbould>.have  enabled 
them  to  understand  It. 

We  need  to  back  up  and  take  another  look. 
A  dangerous  attitude  that  Is  developing  in  an 
entire  generation  cannot  be  dismissed  as  sim- 
ple Immaturity,  or  evidence  of  Indolence. 
We  need.  Instead,  to  try  to  comprehend  the 
environmental  changes  that  are  affecting 
young  {jeople,  and  accept  our  responsibility 
to  help  these  youngsters  understand  some 
very  important  truths. 

We  expect  our  children  and  their  genera- 
tion to  think  like  us,  to  behave  like  us.  to 
react  and  Interact  like  us,  but  the  plain 
truth  Is  that  they  are  not  like  us.  Nor  can 
they  be.    Nor  should  we  expect  them  to  be. 

If  Jobs  seem  less  Important  to  them  than, 
they  did  to  us  at  their  age.  It  should  come  as 
no  surprise.  We  have  lived  In  times  when  a 
Job  was  every  man's  most  prized  possession — 
If  he  was  lucky  enough  to  have  one.  But 
most  of  this  generation  has  never  been  com- 
pelled to  think  of  work  as  an  essential  cle- 
ment of  survival. 

We  note  with  sorrow  and  sometimes  con- 
tempt the  attitude  of  some  of  our  yount; 
f>€ople  toward  the  struggle  in  Viet  Nam.  I 
don't  condone  their  actions,  but  I  think  we 
should  try  to  understand  them.  To  do  so  we 
must  remember  that  the  wars  of  our  youth 
were  foiight  In  order  to  survive.  Victory, 
and  our  freedom,  were  the  goals.  This  gen- 
eration has  never  experienced  a  war  fought 
in  those  circumstances;  a  war  that  both  sides 
fought  to  win — one  In  which  the  threat  was 
to  their  physical  safety  and  the  objective  was 
the  preservation  of  their  fireside. 

Instead,  they  have  known  only  bloody  and 
endless  struggles  over  abstract  Ideological 
notions  about  which  even  their  leaders  dis- 
agree. You  can  ask  young  people  to  die  for 
an  Idea,  but  they  need  assurance  that  the 
Idea  Is  right,  and  we  seem  to  have  done  a 
miserable  Job  of  convincing  many  of  them. 

We  lament  the  attraction  of  college  gradu- 
ates to  careers  that  appear  to  offer  strong 
personal  Involvement  In  the  achievement  of 
social  and  cultural  goals — welfare  work,  the 
Peace  Corps — and  their  disdain  for  business 
careers.  We  charge  these  students  with 
seeking  a  life  of  ease,  with  having  little 
stomach  for  competitive  challenges. 

But,  as  we  complain  about  their  attitudes, 
what  are  we  doing  to  help  Improve  them? 
.  .  .  What  do  we  do  to  persuade  them  that 
business  careers  do  offer  challenge.  Intellec- 
tual stimulation,  opportunities  to  help  oth- 
ers? What  are  we  doing  to  help  them  appre- 
ciate tbat  since  the  Industrial  Revolution 
began  the  market  system — ova  form  of  com- 
Ijetltlve  enterprise — has  been  and  Is  the 
source  ol  most  social  progress?  What  have 
we  done  to  remind  them  that  the  very  con- 
cept of  Individual  dignity  did  not  exist  until 
the  notion  of  competitive  enterprise  was 
born? 

We  expect  them  to  accept  and  revere  com- 
petitive enterprts*  without  really  under- 
standing what  it  Is  all  about. 

Too  often  we  expect  young  people  to  ac- 
cept our  standards-— our  values — without  our 
having  made  any  effort  to  prove  their  worth. 

We  use  the  term  free  enterprise  to  describe 
a  complex  economic  system  that  Is  far  from 
free  In  many  respects.  It  would  be  wiser  to 
use  the  term  "competitive  enterprise."  noi 
only  because  It  conveys  more  accurate  mean- 
ing, but  to  avoid  a  phrase  tbat  has  become 
to  some  an  oft-scorned  shibboleth. 

We  know  what  this  phrase  means  In  terms 
of  our  own  experience — ^but  how  effective 
have  we  been  In  oonveylng  Its  value   and 
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meaning  to  our  children?  The  bard  fact  Is 
that  we  haven't  even  done  a  very  good  Job  of 
enlightening  our  own  generation,  much  leas 
theirs. 

And  In  referring  to  the  war  on  poverty, 
Mr.  Miller  pointed  out: 

At  the  clooe  o<  1965,  the  total  prcq)erty, 
plant  and  equipment  otf  VS.  manufacturing 
Industries  was  valued  at  about  (143  bllUon. 
This  investment  was  f>rovlding  so  many  Job 
oppos-tunitlee  that  less  than  4  per  cent  of 
Americans  were  unemployed,  and  many  of 
those  were  either  unemployable,  or  not  In- 
terested In  being  employed.  Now,  while  we 
certainly  must  concern  ourselves  vrtth  the 
needs  of  the  fraction  who  were  not  at  work, 
I  submit  that  substantial  oredlt  Is  due  the 
economic  system  that  Is  providing  gainful 
employment  for  the  other  96  per  cent  .  .  . 
imfortunately.  the  contribution  of  private 
enterprise  to  the  economic  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  our  country  may  be  so  obvious 
that  It  has  become  obscure,  it  may  well  have 
been  taken  for  grarfted  for  so  long  that  we 
have  forgotten  It  is  there. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  are 
not  further  contributions  that  American 
business  and  Industry  can  make  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  In  our  land.  We  can  and 
we  must  provide  more  pre-employment  and 
on-the-job  training  In  our  own  companies. 
We  should  willingly  contribute  management 
skills  to  the  administration  of  worthy  gov- 
ernment anti-poverty  programs.  We  must 
increase  our  support  for  public  and  private 
educational  Institutions.  We  must  study 
ways  In  which  the  systems  management  ap- 
proach developed  In  industry  can  be  applied 
to  broad  public  problems.  The  proposal  of 
44  members  of  the  House  of  Befn-eeentatives 
to  create  a  National  Commission  on  PubUc 
Uanagement  may  be  a  useful  approach  to 
this. 

But,  aa  we  search  for  methods  that  will 
offer  hope  to  that  fraction  of  our  people  who 
■re  enslaved  by  poverty,  we  must  also  work 
to  insiire  the  survival  of  the  economic  system 
that  is  already  providing  opportunity,  com- 
fort and  even  luxury  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  citizens. 

Whose  responsibility  Is  it  to  create  an 
TUMlerBtandlng  of  fundamental  economics 
before  this  xmenlightened  generation  Is  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another  \intU  rvo  on« 
Is  left  with  the  knowledge,  dedication,  cour- 
age or  desire  to  see  that  our  system  survives? 

I  submit  that  It  Is  my  Job,  and  yoxirs,  and 
that  of  anyon«  who  now  ocuplee  a  position 
of  leadership,  at  any  level.  In  American  busl- 
Dees  and  Industry. 

Too  few  of  the  nation's  business  and  In- 
dustrial leaders  are  recognizing  their  obliga- 
tion to  act  effectively  to  insure  the  survival 
«rf  the  political -economic  system  that  makes 
It  possible  for  our  businesses  to  exist  at  alL 
It  buslneas  and  industrial  leaden  have 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  Inclination  to  de- 
fend this  system,  who  else  will?  Who  haa 
a  greater  responsibility  to  preserve  our  eco- 
nomic system  than  those  who  head  enter- 
prises that  exist  becaxise  of  it? 

Mr.  Miller  continues  with  concrete  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  business  leaders  can 
do,  and  concludes: 

We  certainly  should  remind  them  that  the 
market  syartem  la  the  mechanism  that  stJs- 
talns  and  maintains  our  entire  society.  That 
buslneas,  agriculture,  lyid  industry  are  the 
working  cogs  in  this  vital  machinery.  That, 
tf  we  value  the  progress  that  mankind  has 
made,  the  pooblem  of  maintaining  a  strong, 
"xpMidlng  and  competitive  bualnjees  and  In- 
dustrial sttmcture  Is  the  most  Important  task 
we  face. 

It  ia  also  one  thAt  deserrea  the  attentUm. 
«nd  will  provide  challenge,  intellectual 
•tlmulatlon,  and  perBonal  aatlafaotlon  to  th« 
finest  talent  our  nation  can  provide. 


Thla  Is  no  easy  task  I  have  outlined,  and 
we  had  better  get  at  it.  If  we  don't,  some 
future  generation  may  awaken  to  f>n/^  that 
there  are  no  businesa  leaders,  nor  any  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  lead. 


Lighted  Streets  aod  Traffic  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF   KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdap.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  In  the  Record  a  letter  I 
received  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Seylor,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Traffic  Control  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  summarizing  the  actions 
taken  in  that  city  to  provide  greater 
safety  through  traffic  engineering.  The 
letter  follows: 

Crrr  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
Department  of  Traffic  Control, 

October  21, 198^. 
Hon.  Charles  P,  Parnsley, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Parnslet:  With  ref- 
erence to  your  request  for  an  indication 
of  traffic  safety  measures  which  have  been 
accomplished  In  Dallas  dvulng  the  past  few 
years.  Itemized  below  are  the  various  ways 
In  which  thla  department  and  other  City 
agencies  have  attempted  to  improve  safety 
conditions  for  both  motorists  and  pedestrians 
from  1963  through  1965. 

1.  Construction  of  approximately  30  miles 
of  six-lane,  median  divided,  thoroughfare 
with  separate  left  turn  lanes  at  street  inter- 
sections was  accomplished.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 200  miles  of  such  thoroughfares 
within  the  city  limits.  These  thoroughfares 
have  been  constructed  to  meet  the  latest 
geocnetric  design  standards  of  safety  and 
convenience  to  the  driver. 

2.  In  connection  with  new  construction, 
traffic  signal  installations  have  been  accom- 
plished at  approximately  60  intersections. 
These  installations  have  frequently  reduced 
the  number  of  accidents  by  positive  assign- 
ment of  right-of-way  and  separate  left  turn 
movements.  In  addition  to  new  installations, 
an  equal  nvunber  of  signal  Installations  have 
been  upgraded  to  meet  current  standards  by 
adding  separate  left  turn  movements,  mast 
ann  signal  aasembliee  for  better  visibility, 
and  actuated  control  for  flexible  op«-atton. 
The  total  number  of  signalized  Intersections 
ta767. 

8.  Street  lighting  la  another  area  in  which 
much  has  been  accomplished.  Approxi- 
mately 70  mllea  of  streets  have  been  lighted 
in  the  past  few  years  In  connection  with 
new  construction  and  upgrading  providing 
a  total  of  667  mUes  of  lighted  streets.  Some 
60  Isolated  intersections  have  also  been 
lighted  to  provide  safer  conditions. 

4.  School  children  safety  is  another  area 
in  which  much  attention  has  been  directed. 
In  1963,  the  School  Children's  Safety  Com- 
mittee was  organized  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  PoUce,  Traffic  Control. 
Traffic  Safety  Education,  and  Public  Works 
Departments,  City  CouncU,  school  admin- 
istrations, P.TA.,  and  various  civic  orga- 
nizations. The  purpose  of  this  committee 
Is  to  promote  vehicular  and  pedestrian  safety 
in  the  vicinity  of  schools  and  to  mafc-4'  recom- 
mendations concerning  various  safety  meas- 
ures to  be  incorporated.  The  committee  has 
been  directly  or  indlrecUy  responsible  for 
the  instaUatlon  of  approximately  22  miles  of 


sidewalks.  Installed  for  the  safety  of  school 
children.  Approximately  200  crosswalks 
have  been  added  for  the  safety  of  children 
and  numerous  protective  signs  have  been  In- 
stalled In  the  vicinity  of  schools.  164 
salaried  adult  school  crossing  guards  are  pro- 
vided by  the  City  to  aid  In  the  protection  of 
children. 

5.  Visibility  obstructions  of  traffic  control 
devices  and  other  pedestrians  and  motorists 
have  been  Investigated  on  a  continuing  basis 
with  nearly  4.000  being  eliminated  during 
the  past  three  years. 

6.  Safety  conditions  at  railroad  crossings 
have  been  Improved  with  the  construction 
of  6  grade  separations  and  the  Installation 
of  automatic  signals  at  two  other  locations. 
There  are  presently  131  crossings  protected 
by  signals  and  108  grade  separations. 

7.  Speed  limits  are  continually  being 
checked  to  determine  their  compatibility 
with  changing  conditions.  This  depart- 
ment accomplished  approximately  lOO  speed 
surveys  of  which  over  one-half  resulted  in 
a  change  In  the  existing  speed  limit. 

8.  lYafflc  signs  and  markings  are  con- 
tinually l)elng  added  and  maintained  to 
provide  the  motorist  and  pedestrian  with 
better  safety  conditions  In  a  variety  of 
situations. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  above  information  will 
provide  you  with  the  summary  of  activities 
being  accomplished  in  our  city  to  provide 
greater  safety  through  triifflc  engineering. 
Please  feel  free  to  caU  upon  us  again  if  you 
need  additional  Information. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Satlox. 

Director, 


HealiBf  Advanced  by  Orthotict  and 
Prosthetica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CALXFOKMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  men, 
women,  and  children,  as  well  as  service- 
men active  in  Vietnam  are  being  restored 
to  active  and  useful  lives  through  the 
work  of  the  members  of  the  Orthotics  & 
Prosthetics  Association.  Vice  President 
HuBDiT  HtJMPHRrr  recently  wrote  of  this 
healing  work,  as  have  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  through  Medical  Editor  Jack  Nel- 
son and  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Copley 
papers  through  Medical  Editor  Cliff 
Smith.  Their  remarks  which  should  be 
encouraging  to  many  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens follow  below : 

Text  of  Teleorah  DA'r^  Washington.  DC, 
October  14, 1966 

National  Assembly  of  the  American  Orthot- 
ics and  Prosthetics  Association  c/o  Herbert 
B.  Warburton,  executive  director.  Holiday 
Inn-Rlviera.  1600  North  Indian  Avenue, 
Palm  Springs,  Oalifornia. 

My  personal  Interest  In  preventive  medicine 
and  In  supporting  the  genius  of  American 
science  In  helping  UwUvlduals  who  need 
equipment  created  by  the  members  of  tSe 
American  Orthotics  and  Proathetlos  Associ- 
ation has  existed  for  many  year*.  In  the 
Senate  I  sponsored  and  w*rked  9n  legisla- 
tion to  push  forward  the  trooUei*  of  medi- 
cal knowledge.  I  am  also  very  much  aware 
of  the  need  for  preventive  medicine  and  help 
for  individuals  seriously  handicapped,  espe- 
cially our  children. 
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CX>ngre8smazi  Josm  Tumrrr  In  whose  dis- 
trict 70U  ftre  meeting  and  whose  facilities  you 
am  using  Joins  me  I  know  In  emphasizing 
the  Impwrtance  to  our  senior  citizens  of  de- 
veloping new  skills  and  eilulpment  to  help 
men  and  women  live  more  normal  and  happy 
IlTes  after  accident  or  illness.  Itie  genius  of 
American  medical  technique  has  made  this 
possible.  I  wish  to  encourage  continued 
pioneering  In  helping  people  develop  the 
strength  and  remedial  attitudes  needed  for 
full  participation  in  our  society. 

UXTBEKT  H.  HUMPHRET. 

(Trom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Oct.  16,  1966] 
SCb>icai.    G«otrp    Opens    National    MzEnno 

TOOAT 

Paim  Spkings. — A  national  meeting  on 
medical  advances  for  Viet  Nam  veterans  and 
others  suffering  loss  of  limbs  and  bodily  func- 
tlona  through  injiiry,  accident  and  disease 
opens  here  today. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Or- 
thotics and  Prosthetics  Association  will  con- 
tinue through  Wednesday  at  the  Holiday 
Inn-RlTlera. 

Ortbotlsta,  prosthetists  and  orthopedic 
surgeons  from  Prance,  Germany,  Great 
Bntaln,  Japan  and  Canada  and  the  United 
States  will  conduct  lectures  and  discussion 
on  the  latest  developments  In  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  amputees  and  the  crippled. 

Ortbotlsta  are  medical  technicians  who  de- 
sign, build  and  fit  braces  (orthoses  to  sup- 
port or  correct  musculo-skeletal  diseases  or 
deformities.  Prosthetlsts  are  technicians 
who  make  and  fit  artificial  limbs  (pros- 
theses). 

Tlie  American  Board  for  Certification  In 
Orthotics  and  Prosthetics,  Inc.,  will  hold  Its 
annual  convention  in  conjunction  with  the 
AOPA. 


(ntnn  the  San  Diego  Union,  Oct.   17.   1966] 
Nkw    Hopcb    Bszn    roB    Ahputees — Recent 

Stkidks   Rxsttlt  in   Bettbi   Limbs,   Panel 

Sats 

(By  Cliff  smith) 

Pauc  SruirGs. — New  ways  of  rehabilitating 
crippled  and  disfigured  war  casualties  were 
discussed  here  yesterday  by  some  of  the  men 
best  abls  to  help  them. 

The  American  Orthotics  and  Prosthetics 
Association — medical  technicians  who  make 
mad  fit  artificial  limbs  and  braces — is  hold- 
Its  annual  meeting  here  through  tomorrow. 

Sereral  leaders  In  the  organization  agreed 

at  a  press  oonference  that  today's  wounded 

soldier  has  a  far  better  chance  for  regaining 

ft  normal  life  than  his  predecessors.  . 

MANY  roamsLT  oizo  ' 

In  the  Civil  War.  they  noted,  there  were 
M.000  men  with  amputated  limbs  of  whom 
80  per  cent  died  because  of  the  high  Infec- 
tion rate.  The  few  that  survived  got  vtr- 
toally  no  rehabUl\atlng  aid. 

Of  the  thousands  of  World  War  I  amputees, 
"only  about  5  percent  received  artificial 
limbs,"  a  spokesman  said. 

Those  few  prosthetics  available  were 
crudely  faahloned  of  wood  and  rawhide. 

All  were  totally  nonfunctional. 

The  panelists  said  surprisingly  Uttle  prog- 
ress was  made  In  time  to  benefit  the  24,000 
American  amputees  of  World  War  n.  Arti- 
ficial legs  scarcely  were  more  than  sculptxired, 
stiff  blocks  of  wood.  Fitting  mostly  was  poor 
and  uncomfortable  and  limbs  were  clumsy. 

LATBI    VICTIMS 

A  1M6  OI  missing  a  hand  amputated  st 
the^Rlst  got  a  leather  artificial  hand,  stiff 
aoept  for  a  sprlngloaded  thumb,  or  a  simple 
hook  with  a  lerer  for  grasping  objects,  the 
panelists  said. 

It  "took  months  to  fit  leg  amputees  to  get 
tbsm  walking  again. 

^'Way,  a  Viet  Ifam  veteran  with  a  shat- 
^tnA  lag  wakes  up  in  a  hospital,  in  many 
oaaes  with  an  artificial  leg  already  fitted  to 
the  Injured  Umb. 


If  the  amputation  was  below  the  knee,  he 
may  be  walking  within  24  hours;  If  above 
the  knee,  within  three  weeks. 

His  artificial  leg  will  bend  naturally  at  the 
ankle  and  the  knee  and  the  artlflcial  foot 
lifting  at  the  toe  with  every  step. 

His  artificial  arm  will  be  made  of  a  tough 
plastic.  It  wlil  bend  and  even  rotate 
effectively. 

MORE    rmiBILITY 

He  can  obtain  an  artiflclal  hand  with 
three  mortng  fingers.  It  will  be  covered 
with  rubberized  skin,  modeled  wrinkle- 
perfect  to  his  other  hand.  When  the  arti- 
ficial skin  wears  otit  he  can  replace  it  with 
another  cosmetic  glove. 

He  quickly  can  deiach  the  hand  and  re- 
place it  with  more  than  15  steel  luid  alumi- 
num tools  more  effective  for  many  manual 
tasks. 

Progress  In  prostlietics  and  orthotics  In  the 
past  five  years  has  surpassed  that  of  the  last 
50.  the  panel  told  a  reporter. 

•'But  we  really  only  have  scratched  the  sur- 
face," said  Dr.  Claude  N.  Lambert,  a  Chicago 
orthopoedist.  "A  great  many  dramatic  de- 
velopments In  the  field  are  in  the  making 
because  of  technical  pro6;ress". 

Dr.  J.  Warren  Perry,  dean  of  the  school  of 
health  and  rehabilitation  professions  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  said  the  fed- 
eral Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion initiated  recently  a  $5  million  annual 
research  project  to  adapt  the  technology  of 
the  U.S.  space  program  to  the  needs  of 
amputees  and  cripples. 

[Prom  the  Sa.n  Diego  Union,  Oct.  18,  1966] 

NoRMAi,  Lives  for  AMPtrrEzs — Doctors  Tbj. 

or  Gains  in  Tre-^ttng  Chiljjren 

(By  Cliff  SnUtli) 

Palm  Springs. — Twenty  years  ago  the  typl-« 
cal  child  without  one  or  more  of  his  limbs 
received  large  doses  of  pity  but  little  help 
In  preparing  for  a  normal  life. 

Society  tended  to  give  him  a  sheltered 
existence,  education  In  special  schools  apart 
from  normaJ  youngsters  and  plenty  of 
"crutches"  that  dissuaded  triumph  over  his 
handicap. 

Two  pioneers  in  the  modern  rehabilitation 
of  children  here  yesterday  told  their  new 
formula:  no  expressed  pity,  plenty  of  clinical 
help  In  achieving  physicaj  Independence  and 
a  firm  shove  into  the  world  of  normal  people. 

But  Dts.  Alfred  B.  Swanson  and  Claude  N. 
Lambert  also  complained  that  some  elements 
of  society  still  are  •'discriminating"  against 
child  amputees  with  pseudoeympathy  really 
aimed  at  segregating  them  from  normal 
children. 

Swanson,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
Lainl)ert,  of  Chicago,  are  orthopedic  surgeons. 
"Iliey  have  been  the  leading  clinicians  at  the 
nation's  first  two  child  amputee  clinics  since 
their  founding.  They  were  In  Palm  Springs 
to  address  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Orthotics  and  Prosthetics  Association. 

Both  agreed  in  an  interview  that  there  la 
every  reason  to  integrate  crippled  and  am- 
putee children  as  soon  as  possible  Into  nor- 
mal life  and  seldom  any  excuse  not  to. 

Both  doctors  like  to  cite  the  athletic 
achievements  of  their  patients  as  evidence 
for  their  argument. 

"One  of  our  clinic  boys  with  a  unilateral, 
below-knee  amputation  has  been  an  All- 
State  center  on  his  high  school  team  for 
three  years,"  said  Lambert. 

"Then  last  February  the  Illinois  State 
Athletic  Association  adopted  a  regulation 
banning  amputees  from  football.  The  asso- 
claUon  acted  on  a  recommendation  from 
the  Amertcpn  Medical  Association  sports 
committee,  which  held  that  possible  contact 
Tflth  a  prosthesis  endangered  other  players. 

"As  a  result  of  the  reg^laUon,  our  handi- 
capped Waukegan  boy  wlU  be  unable  to 
accept  a  college  athletic  scholarship  because 
It  is  contingent  on  his  playing  the  last  year 
of  high  school  ball. 


"Some  of  the  things  these  kids  can  do  la 
astounding.  We  had  another  boy.  for  In- 
stance, with  <Hie  leg  amputation  above  the 
knee  and  the  other  off  below  the  knee.  He 
played  tackle  on  his  high  school  team  and 
also  was  named  to  the  aU-state  team. 

"Taking  youngsters  like  this  out  of  normal 
activities  is  simply  discrimination — that's 
all  you  can  logically  call  It." 

Swanson  told  of  an  Iowa  boy  without 
hands  who  learned  to  throw  a  baseball  so 
hard  he  became  outfielder  on  his  high  school 
team.  He  said  another  patient,  a  14-year-old 
boy  bom  without  hands  or  feet,  recently 
asked  for  permission  to  play  organized  foot- 
ball. * 

"I  know  he  expected  me  to  say  no  but 
I  surprised  him  and  agreed,"  Swanson  said. 
"I  fully  realize  that  he  will  never  play  com- 
petitive football  but  he  vrtll  get  to  wear  the 
uniform  and  he  wlU  feel  a  Uttle  more  normal 
for  It. 

"We  have  had  more  than  1,000  Juvenile 
amputees  at  the  clinic  since  It  was  opened 
and  nearly  all  of  them  have  participated  In 
sports.  As  much  as  possible,  we  send  them 
to  regular  schools. 

"To  do  anything  else  Is  to  segregate  them 
from  society. 

"Out  whole  philosophy  Is  I>ased  on  the 
concept  that  opportunities  for  amputees  to 
be  rehabilitated  economically  and  personally 
will  be  greater  If  they  compete  with  normal 
people  and  that  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
average  amputee  cannot  compete  effectively." 

The  clinic  In  Grand  Rapids  was  founded  In 
I94«;  the  Chicago  climc  In  1952. 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Oct.  19,  1966] 

Mending    op    Broken    Bodies    Is    Speeded — 

Expert  Cites  Needs 

(By  Cliff  Smith) 

Palm  Springs.— Roy  Snelson  thinks  of  him- 
self as  a  businessman  employed  by  a  county 
hospital  and  an  engineer  among  broken 
human  beings. 

To  Snelson,  rehabilitation  means  In- 
ventiveness and  free  enterprises  get-up-and 
go  techniques.  He  Is  determined  to  keep  his 
hospital  section  from  becoming  "a  dump- 
ing ground  for  patients." 

Snelson  la  chief  orthotUt-prosthetist  at 
Rancho  Los  Amlgoe  Hospital  ot  Downey,  a 
a,0OO-bed  chronic  disease  unit  In  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Hoepital  system. 

He  Is  an  example  of  mca-e  than  300  non- 
physlclan  medical  specialists  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Orthotics 
and  Prosthetics  Association  here. 

Yesterday  in  an  interview  Snelson  told  how 
he  and  some  1,100  colleagues  In  the  United 
States  are  working  overtime  to  bring  their 
fast-Improving  skills  to  the  aid  of  growing 
nvmibers  of  patients  In  a  multitude  of  cate- 
gories. 

"A  lot  of  county  hospital  units  like  ours 
are  more  like  poor  fairms  and  dumping 
groimds  for  difficult  patients,"  Snelson  said. 

"I  dont  think  there  Is  any  good  reason  for 
this.  I  think  It's  better  for  the  patient  and 
cheaper  for  the  taxpayer  to  spend  $65  a  day 
per  patient  and  restore  his  Independence 
than  to  let  him  linger  in  the  hoepital  at  a 
cost  of  $9  a  day." 

Snelson  said  the  Impact  of  federal  medi- 
care Is  tremendous  at  his  end  of  medicine. 

"A  great  many  amputees  today  are  geri- 
atric patients  who  have  lost  limbs  because 
of  diseases  like  diabetes  and  atherosclerosis," 
Snelson  said.  "The  current  average  rehabili- 
tation period  for  a  geriatric  amputee  Is  7^4 
months.  But  if  you  put  a  70-year-old  patient 
to  bed  for  that  long  he's  going  to  die.  We 
have  got  to  find  more  and  better  ways  to  get 
them  active  again.  It's  both  a  medical  and 
economic  necessity." 

Broken  thigh  bones  In  adults  over  middle 
age  pose  a  similar  problem,  Snelson  said.  In 
that  it  takes  them  up  to  six  ninths  to  mend 
when  immobilized  In  a  conventional  cast. 

Snelson  invented  a  cast  hinged  at  the  knee 
for  such  patients  who  are  put  through  the 
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motions   of  walking   a   few   days   after   the 
break. 

"Walking  on  the  bone  makes  It  heal  faster," 
he  said.  "By  this  method  we  can  get  a  per- 
son back  to  light  work  in  one  month.  And 
he  will  never  suffer  any  of  the  knee  stiffness 
ttiat  long  hnmobilization  creates.  We  have 
treated  25  cases  like  this  In  the  last  four 
months  and  all  were  successful." 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Oct.  20,  1966] 

Business   Success:    Handicap   Turned   Into 

Advantage 

(By  Cliff  Smith) 

Palm  Springs. — When  you  meet  Jerry 
Leavy  of  San  Jose  he  gives  you  a  big  smile 
and  boldly  offers  a  cold,  steely  "handshake" 
with  one  of  his  hooks. 

Jerry  has  stumps  for  arms.  But  save  your 
sympathy.  He  wouldn't  trade  places  with 
any  of  you. 

At  39,  Jerry  Is  the  model  of  a  successful 
businessman  except  for  his  handicap.  He  Is 
co-owner  of  the  A.  J.  Hosmer  Corp.  of  Camp- 
bell, Calif.,  the  largest  U.S.  manufacturer  of 
artificial  limb  components. 

He  was  In  Palm  Springs  to  exhibit  his  prod- 
ucts at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Orthotics  and  Prosthetics  Association  which 
concluded  yesterday. 

Seeing  and  talking  with  Jerry  Is  Inspiring. 
He  Is  optimism  personified  and  his  skill  In 
manipulating  his  mechanical  hands  and  arms 
Is  fascinating. 

"wouldn't  track  places" 

"I  wouldn't  trade  places  with  anyone,"  he 
assured.  "The  way  I  look  at  It,  I  wouldn't 
have  been  nearly  so  successful  without  my 
handicap.  I  Just  tried  to  turn  It  in  my  favor 
and  It  worked." 

Jerry  whipped  out  his  wallet  and  deftly 
produced  pictures  of  his  pretty  wife  and  their 
three  handsome  children. 

They  live  very  comfortably.  Jerry  drives 
his  own  car  and  files  his  own  Cessna  Sky- 
master.  He  takes  frequent  fishing  trips, 
manipulating  a  spin-casting  outfit  with  no 
trouble  at  all. 

"I  do  Just  about  every  thing  the  average 
man  does,"  he  said.  "And  I  never  have  trou- 
ble handling  hot  plates  or  losing  gloves.  The 
only  special  tool  I  normally  use  Is  a  kind 
of  button  hook  handy  for  buttoning  my 
shirts." 

Sometimes  his  handicap  even  turns  up  a 
bizarre  eulvantage.  On  a  recent  Canadian 
fishing  expedition,  Jerry's  companion  was 
George  H.  Lambert  of  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
seated  yesterday  as  the  new  president  of 
AOPA. 

Lambert  has  artificial  legs.  In  the  process 
of  equipping  for  their  trip,  Lambert  and 
Leavy,  who  are  about  the  same  size,  bought 
two-piece  long  underwear.  Lambert  wore 
the  tops  and  Leavy  the  bottoms. 

Leavy  feU  out  of  a  tree  at  the  age  of  14 
and  broke  both  arms  severely.  Wounds  made 
by  broken  bones  became  Infected  and  ampu- 
tation of  both  limbs  was  necessary. 

HOOKS    FAVORED    BT    PROSTHETIST 

A  prosthetlst  urged  Jerry's  parents  to  equip 
htm  with  hooks  rather  than  cosmetic  arti- 
ficial hands,  because  they  are  more  useful. 

"My  parents  said  'No,  we  don't  want  those 
ghastly  things,'  "  Jerry  recalled.  "Later  when 
I  tried  the  hooks  I  threw  away  the  hands 
for  good." 

Jerry  said  It  took  him  five  years  to  develop 
full  Independence.  One  of  the  hardest  things 
he  had  to  leam  was   tying  his  shoe   laces. 

"It's  tough  trying  to  get  people  to  leave 
you  alone,"  he  said.  "Many  people  still  are 
way  off  base  in  their  thinking  about  ampu- 
tees. Most  of  them  still  think  of  tis  as  being 
helpless. 

"Today  there  are  clinics  where  a  person 
can  leam  the  degree  of  skill  I  had  to  acquire 
on  my  own.    It  takes  only  about  a  year  now." 

Jerry  can  tie  a  fancy  Windsor  knot  In  his 
necktie  and  change  the  lures  on  his  fine 

) 


fishing  line  In  Jig  time.  He  can  change  a 
flat  tire,  operate  most  of  the  machinery  In 
his  plant  and  he  Is  great  at  two-finger 
typing. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  23,  196fl] 

Remarkable   Progress    in   Artificial   Limbs 

Told 

(By  Harry  Nelson) 

Spurred  by  an  Increasing  number  of  Viet- 
nam war  amputees.  Medicare  and  revolu- 
tionary new  rehabilitation  concepts,  the  de- 
signers of  artificial  Umbe  are  engaged  In  a 
frantic  burst  of  activity  to  meet  new  needs. 

Some  of  the  new  devices  and  concepts  were 
shown  last  week  in  Palm  Springs  where  the 
American  Orthotics  and  I»rosthetics  Assn. 
held  its  annual  convention.  Among  the  new 
research  presentations  were : 

1 — A  Canadian  modification  of  a  Russian 
artificial  hand  which  is  operated  partly  by 
electricity  generated  by  the  patient's  own 
muscles,  partly  by  battery  power. 

2 — Powered  arm  braces  for  p>aralyzed  pa- 
tients who  can  not  feed  themselves  and  per- 
form similar  arm  movements  for  the  first 
time. 

3 — Reports  that  fitting  certain  leg  ampu- 
teee  with  artificial  limbs  while  they  are  still 
on  the  operating  table — rather  than  waiting 
months  as  at  present — produces  amazing  re- 
sults and  saves  considerable  money. 
technique  called  ipop 

The  latter  technique,  called  the  immediate 
post-operative  procedure  (IPOP),  not  only 
enables  an  amputee  to  walk  sooner,  but  ap- 
parently reduces  pain  considerably  and  has 
very  great  psychological  benefits  to  the  pa- 
tient, according  to  authorities  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  seem  to  be  young- 
sters and  healthy  young  adults,  such  as  Viet- 
nam war  casualties,  according  to  Dr.  Claude 
Lambert,  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery  at 
the  University  of  Dlinois. 

But  other  exi)erts.  Including  Roy  Snellson, 
chief  of  orthotic  and  prosthetic  services  at 
Rancho  Los  Amlgoe  Hospital,  Downey,  said 
IPOP  Is  a  reasonable  way  to  handle  elderly 
patients,  also,  particularly  diabetics  who 
must  have  leg  amputations  l>ecause  of  com- 
plications that  arise  from  the  disease  process. 

Snellson  said  that  40  patients,  most  of 
them  elderly,  have  received  the  IPOP  proce- 
dure at  Rancho  diu-lng  the  past  year. 
Rancho  Los  Amigos  Is  a  county  hospital 
that  specializes  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
patients  with  chronic  diseases. 

WALKS    DAT    AFTER    DAT 

Nationally,  It  Is  customary  for  a  patient  to 
wait  an  average  ot  T^  months  after  an  am- 
putation before  being  fitted  with  an  artificial 
limb.  Snellson  said  the  IPOP  patient  is 
walking  on  his  new  limb  the  day  after  the 
operation  and  home  within  a  week.  Ordi- 
narily, he  said,  a  diabetic  coiUd  be  expected 
to  be  hospitalized  about  a  month  after 
amputation. 

The  artificial  limb  Installed  immediately 
following  surgery  Is  a  temporary  device.  It 
is  replaced  with  a  permanent  artificial  limb 
in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

"When  we  tell  a  patient  about  to  be  am- 
putated that  he  wia  be  walking  tomorrow 
he  doesn't  believe  us,"  Dr.  Lambert  said  in 
an  interview.  "But  you  should  see  the  smile 
on  his  face  the  next  day  when  he  Is  walk- 
ing on  his  new  limb." 

Bert  Titus,  director  of  the  prosthetics  de- 
partment at  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C., 
said  43  IPOP  cases — all  leg  amputations—^ 
have  been  done  at  his  center,  ranging  in  age 
from  a  2  Vi -year-old  child  who  had  been  run 
over  by  a  car  to  a  72-year-old  man  with 
insufficient  circulation  In  the  legs. 

The  Canadian  artificial  hand  was  described 
by  Dr.  Oustave  Otngras,  executive  director 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Montreal. 
Strictly  experimental,  the  device  to  date  has 
been  Installed  on  only  12  persons  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


At  present  the  hand  can  be  made  to  per- 
form only  one  movement — open  and  close 
the  four  fingers  against  the  thumb — but 
plans  call  for  a  wider  range  of  movements 
including  wrist  motions  and  shoiUder  move- 
ment. 

The  present  model,  demonstrated  by  H.  M. 
Hague,  an  ex-colonel  who  lost  his  arm  in 
World  War  U,  Is  suitable  only  for  below-the- 
elbow  amputations.  Dr.  Glngras  said  he 
eventually  Intends  to  design  a  full-length 
artificial  arm. 

The  Russians  were  the  first  to  develop  a 
prosthesis  that  gets  part  o*  Its  electrical 
power  from  the  patient's  own  muscles.  Elec- 
trodes are  placed  on  top  of  the  muscle  which 
Is  to  l>e  the  source  of  power.  When  the 
patient  fiexes  the  muscle,  electricity  is  gen- 
erated and  carried  by  wire  to  a  transistor, 
which  amplifies  the  energy  10,000  times.  It 
then  goes  to  a  tiny  electric  motor  Inside  the 
arm.  Rechargeable  batteries  supply  addi- 
tional power. 

Flexing  the  muscle  one  time  causes  the 
fingers  to  close.  Flexinfl  It  again  opens  the 
fingers. 

"For  the  first  time  I  am  exercising  a  limb 
that  reaUy  Is  not  there,"  Hague  said. 

Also  on  display  at  the  meeting  were  sev- 
eral powered  braces  designed  at  Rancho  Los 
Amigos  for  patients  with  paralyzed  arms. 

The  braces  are  ingeniously  designed  to  al- 
low the  patient  to  use  what  function  he  still 
possesses  to  control  the  movement  ot  his 
arm  to  feed  himself  and  do  other  chores. 

For  example,  one  nearly  completely  para- 
lyzed patient  controls  his  arm  movements  by 
touching  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  various 
switches  arranged  in  front  of  his  mouth. 
The  switches  activate  motors  which  move  the 
braced  arms. 

According  to  Titus,  there  are  only  about 
1,200  certified  orthotista  (brace  makers)  and 
prosthetlsts  (limb  makers)  In  the  Umted 
States,  and  the  number  being  trained  Is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  need.  Titus  heada 
the  board  which  certifies  these  professionals. 

He  said  that  general  rwo^>erity,  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  Medicare  are  adding  greatly 
to  the  demands  for  services.  The  Medicare 
program  will  pay  for  new  devices  or  repair 
old  ones  If  a  physician  deems  It  necessary. 

Association  officials  said  no  one  has  any 
Idea  of  the  number  of  Americans  who  have  or 
need  such  devices.  The  only  concrete  figure 
available  Is  80,000  amputations  a  year,  mostly 
due  to  accidents. 


Information    About    LegulatiTe    Matters 


SPEECH 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  most  of  our  colleagues  receive  as 
many  letters  as  I  do  asking  for  infor- 
mation about  legislation  and  issues. 

These  requests  In  large  part  are  so 
general  in  nature  as  to  require  hours  of 
time  for  research,  if  we  were  to  attempt 
to  answer  them. 

I  am  sure  most  of  these  people  would 
try  to  be  specific  In  their  requests  If 
they  realized  the  volume  of  buslnesa 
transacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  89th  Congress  compiled  a  Con- 
gressional Record  that  wlU  contain 
approximately  55,326  pages  up  to  tht 
date  it  closes  on  October  22,  1966,  ex- 
clusive of  12,242  pages  of  the  Appendix. 

A  total  of  26,566  measures  were  Intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  of 
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which  21,999  were  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  passed  2,148  bills  and  reso- 
lutions and  the  Senate  passed  1,968. 

There  were  145  conference  reports 
filed  In  the  House. 

There  were  794  public  laws  and  367 
private  laws  enacted. 

Ten  bills  were  vetoed  by  the  President 
and  no  vetoes  were  overridden  by  Con- 
gress. 

These  figures  Indicate  how  important 
It  la  for  our  constituents  to  be  definite 
and  specific  when  they  write  to  us  about 
legislative  matters. 
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Whea  L,AJ.  Drops  ia  for  Lunch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    I«CHIGAN 

.      IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Saturdav.  October  22, 1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Harley  B.  Grlmsley,  the  veteran  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Cltlxen  Patriot,  of  the  Booth  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  recently  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion for  sound  and  spirited  journalism 
with  a  series  of  dispatches  relating  prin- 
cipally to  the  United  Nations,  but 
Including  as  well  such  diverting  com- 
mentary as  "When  L.B.J.  Drops  In  for 
Lanch."  I  read  these  four  articles  with 
great  Interest  and  with  much  personal 
benefit  and  I  wholeheartedly  recom- 
mend them  to  the  attention  and  reflec- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  columns  are  as  follows: 
IFrom  tbe  Jf^kson  CJUmd  Patriot,  Oct    n, 
1906] 
f'         Whxn  L3J.  Drops  rw  roR  Lunch 
(By  Harley  B.  Grlmsley ) 

What  b^peas  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  drops  In  for  lunch  and  to 
make  a  speech  on  a  few  hours  notice? 

Pandemonium  I  Or  would  you  believe 
bedlam? 

It  happened  la£t  Prld&y  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  assembled  In 
New  York  City  for  their  annual  meeting.  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  It  If  1  hadnt  been 
there. 

To  "background"  the  situation,  as  we  say 
In  the  language  of  the  trade,  the  NCEW 
Issues  a  more  or  less  standing  invitation  to 
the  lian  in  the  White  House  to  address  Its 
gatherings.  We  almost  had  President  John- 
son at  Milwaukee  last  year.  He  made  the 
commitment,  then  came  the  gall  bladder 
aliment  which  forced  him  to  cancel. 

Thl«  year  our  program  cochalrmen  felt 
rather  fortunate  to  book  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  as  the  speaker  for  our  Friday 
luncheon,  which  was  held  at  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  headquarters  Just  acroee 
the  street  from  the  United  Nations. 

Between  2  and  3  p.m.  Thursday  the  pro- 
gram chairmen  were  notified  by  the  White 
House  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  decided  to  come 
to  the  conference  and  to  speak  in  place  of 
BCr.Rusk. 

The  New  York  police  department  presum- 
ably wac  alerted  about  the  same  time. 

What  was  booked  as  a  quiet  little  limcheon 
turned  into  a  major  national  news  event. 
K«w  York,  wher*  national  conventions  and 
oonfMcnoM  ooma  at  about  three  centa  a 
«kMen.   auddanly   dlaoovared   that   we   were 

ttMt*, 


When  we  arrived  at  the  building  on  United 
Nations  Plaza  for  a  9  am.  meeting,  the  place 
already  was  hip-deep  in  police  and  Secret 
Service  men.  Police  barricades  had  been  set 
up.  We  got  through  the  lines  only  by  virtue 
of  our  conference  badges. 

Bstunates  of  the  security  forces  present 
rr^nged  all  the  way  from  the  1.000  published 
in  the  New  York  press,  to  the  3.000  which 
my  wife  learned  from  a  Secret  Service  man. 
And  that  didn't  coxmt  the  300  security 
ofBcers  who  were  inside  the  buildinsr.  check- 
ing on  every  employe,  nrran^ing  to  guard 
every  door  and  haUw.iy.  and  putting  chains 
and  locks  on  every  fire  door. 

The  President  s  cat,  plus  the  Secret  Service 
car  which  caj-nes  more  armament  than  a 
Sherman  tank,  and  a  string  of  black 
limousines  for  dignit.-uies.  already  were 
parked  in  front  of  the  building  on  46th  St. 

What  had  been  planned  as  a  buffet 
luncheon  wa»s  converted  quickly  to  a  sit- 
down  meal.  The  room  was  small,  btit  places 
had  to  be  m.-ide  for  the  White  House  staff 
nvembers.  the  working  press,  radio  and  TV 
broadcasters  and.  of  course,  the  Inevitable 
security  men.  The  buffet  luncheon  on  a 
plate  looked  like  something  from  Joes  Diner 
(at  $8  50  per  copy,  yet  including  pre-Iunch 
refreshments.  New  York  food  prices  are 
murder.  In  the  words  of  Wilbur  E.  Elston. 
editorial  pnge  editor  of  the  Detroit  News  and 
president-elect  of  the  NCEW,  "never  have  so 
few  sp>ent  so  much"  I  think  he  really  meant 
to  add:  "for  so  little ') , 

My  wife  picked  up  a  rumor  at  the  U.N.  that 
offers  of  HOC  were  Ijeing  made  for  tickets 
to  the  luncheon.  Unforttmately  I  didnt 
meet  up  with  a  buyer.  And  I  doubt  that  I 
would  have  sold  had  I  done  so.  . 

We  were  ordered  to  be  seated  btfore  1  p.m.. 
the  hour  of  the  President's  arrival.  We  were 
and  he  was  exactly  on  time. 

There  is  m.^gic  in  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dency. A  South  Carolinian  at  our  table,  who 
takes  a  dim  view  of  LBJ.  remarked: 

"There  isn't  a  more  blase  audience  in  the 
world  than  a  bunch  of  editors  and  editorial 
writers,  but  there  Is  electricity  In  this  room 
today." 

He  was  right  and  he  stood  and  Joined  en- 
thusiastically In  the  applause  when  the  Presi- 
dent walked  in. 

The  President's  speech  was  a  sober  one, 
totally  devoid  of  politics.  More  about  that 
^morrow. 

After  the  luncheon  ended,  we  faded  to  the 
outside  of  the  building,  fascinated  by  the 
sheer  logistics  and  mechanics  of  guaxding 
and  moving  a  president.  The  cars  still  were 
In  place  The  barricades  were  up.  The 
Secret  Service  men  were  scanning  every  win- 
dow of  the  hlgh-ri.se  apartments  across  the 
street.  We  were  told  there  were  security 
men  on  every  roof  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
group  of  t)earded  beatnik  anti-'Viet  Nam  War 
demonstrators  had  been  isolated  by  the  New 
York  police.  They  were  caught  by  surprise, 
too.  Th«^  still  were  painting  their  picket 
signs  when  the  President  appeared. 

A  fairly  large  crowd  was  gathered  across 
UN.  Plaza,  hoping  for  a  glimpse  of  the  Presi- 
dent.   They  were  rewarded. 

As  he  left  the  building,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
supposed  to  enter  his  car  for  the  short  drive 
to  the  United  Nations  he;ulquarters.  In- 
stead, he  did  a  sharp  left  turn  and  walked 
into  the  street  to  greet  the  crowd.  While 
Secret  Service  men  and  police  quietly  went 
mad.  he  "pressed  the  flesh",  as  the  Washing- 
ton newsmen  call  handshaking.  He  Insisted 
on  walking  a  block  down  the  street  to  the 
United  States  UN  mission  l>efore  he  entered 
his  car  to  go  to  the  UN.  and  to  greet  the 
Secretary-General  U  Thant.  And  thereby 
hangs  another  yam. 

During  the  luncheon,  U  N.  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  left  the  table,  returning  in 
a  few  minutes.  I  found  out  later  that  the 
President  had  sent  him  out  to  call  U  Thant 
and  tell  him  to  expect  a  vi£lt  from  Mr,  John- 
son, also  unscheduled. 


Later  I  learned  that  when  the  call  came 
from  the  President,  bedlam  came  with  It  to 
the  UN. 

The  official  In  charge  of  security  has  150 
guides  under  his  oontroL  I  don't  know  how 
many  actually  were  piloting  parties  of  citi- 
zens aroimd  tiie  palace,  but  plans  had  to  be 
made  to  halt  and  hold  the  pcirtles  in  cor- 
ridors and  rocms  where  they  would  be  sealed 
off  from  the  I>resident's  route.  Moreover, 
the  security  force  had  to  be  rallied  and  dis- 
persed so  as  to  provide  the  maximum  of  pro- 
tection for  the  President.  The  news  ac- 
coimts  told  of  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Johnson 
and  the  secretary- general.  The  confusion 
behind  the  physical  arrangements  for  the 
visit  did  not  siiow. 

"Unpredictable  Lyndon"  is  tiie  way  Wash- 
ington newsmen  refer  to  the  President. 

It  must  have  been  a  rough  day  all  around 
for  employee  of  government.  Ambassadc»- 
Goldberg  showed  up  late  for  his  own  party. 
at  which  he  was  the  host  to  the  editorial 
writers  in  the  U J^.  Mission  Bldg. 

Be  not  shook  up,  gentle  taxpayers.  It 
didnt  cost  you  a  cent.  The  NCEW  has  a 
rigid  rule  against  free-loading  on  anyone, 
and  most  especially  on  government  agencies. 
The  mission  furiUshed  the  hall  and  the  dig- 
nitaries, we  furnished  the  refreshments. 

The  consensus  was  that  the  amba.ssador 
probably  had  gone  sconewhere  to  have  a  good 
cry.  But  when  he  showed  up  he  was  in  good 
himior.  By  that  time  the  President  was 
well  on  his  way  by  Jert;  to  the  ranch.  The 
New  York  police  were  relaxing  and  the  Secret 
Service  men  probably  were  trying  to  get  the 
lunch  they  mtust  have  missed  as  they 
guarded  tiie  President  in  Gotham. 

[Prom  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  Oct.  12, 

1966) 

L.B.J.  Seeks  Trade  Route  to  Peace 

(By  Harley  B.  Grlmsley) 

President  Johnson  was  deadly  serious  and 
spoke  In  carefully  measured  phrases  as  he 
made  what  was  billed  as  a  "major  foreign 
policy  address."  He  permitted  himself  no 
levity  and  none  of  the  folksy  Johnson  style 
of  talking. 

Speaking  last  Friday  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  in  New  York, 
the  President  extended  a  handful  of  new 
olive  branches  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellites  In  Eastern  Europe. 

I  am  certain  that  many  in  the  crowd  shared 
my  own  thoughts  as  I  listened: 

Why  is  the  President  offering  a  hand  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  very  moment  that  Communists, 
aided  in  some  large  meastu'e  by  Russia,  are 
killing  Americans  in  Viet  Nam? 

I  think  we  learned  the  answer  In  the 
course  of  the  address  and  in  a  series  of 
studies  of  foreign  affairs,  Including  a  speech, 
the  following  evening,  by  George  Brown, 
Britain's  deputy  prime  minister  and  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

I  don't  know  that  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent, I  don't  know  that  he  is  right.  History 
tells  me  to  be  skeptical  of  the  Communists 
of  whatever  strain  and  to  put  no  faith  in 
the  word  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  neither  do  I  think  that  Mr.  Johnson 
has  gone  soft  on  communism  or  Is  being 
advised  by  pinks  or  worse.  Rather.  I  think, 
he  is  trying  to  achieve  the  goal  of  all  Amer- 
ican presidents  of  our  times.  That  is  to  be 
the  man  who  brought  lasting  peace  to  the 
world  and  healed  what  he  called  "the  wound 
in  Europe  which  now  cute  East  from  West 
and  brother  from  brother." 

The  wound  Is  most  plainly  seen  In  the 
Berlin  Wall  where  those  who  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  Communist  paradise  likely 
are  to  be  gimned  down  In  cold  blood. 

The  President's  olive  branches  Included 
such  items  as  increased  trad«  with  the  East, 
credits  for  nations  such  as  Poland,  expanded 
cultural  exchanges  and  a  commercial  air 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


A  number  of  obvious  factors  are  behind  the 
President's  thoughts  and  words. 

One  of  these  is  that  military  force  never 
will  heal  the  wound.  Other  methods  must 
be  found  to  effect  the  cure.  Talk  of  "Ubera- 
tlon"  of  the  captive  nations  is  uru-eailstic. 
Germany  never  will  be  reunited  by  arms  or 
by  revolution. 

Regardless  of  Russia's  role  in  Viet  Nam. 
the  schism  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  if  it  is  real,  can  be  closed  only  if  they 
Join  hands  to  face  a  common  enemy. 

Many  of  the  ancient  divisions  In  Eiu-ope 
have  been  wiped  away  by  trade.  Mr.  John- 
son's reasoning  seems  to  be  that  If  commerce 
between  East  and  West  achieves  such  pro- 
portions and  create  such  benefits  for  both 
sides,  that  military  action  becomes  unthink- 
able, then  a  basis  will  be  found  for  lasting 
peace. 

In  the  long  gone,  but  not  lamented,  days 
ol  Western  colonialism  it  was  said  that 
"trade  follows  the  flag."  This  sUU  is  true  to 
a  large  degree  of  the  new  and  more  deadly 
brand  of  colonialism  practiced  by  the  Com- 
munist powers. 

Today  it  might  be  said  thaj  "peace  follows 
tr»de."  What  the  ambitious  rulers  of  Italy, 
Germany  and  Japan  tried  to  gain  by  military 
might  in  World  War  n  has  been  achieved 
through  channels  of  commerce.  Only  th« 
Communists  have  not  learned  the  i>alnful 
and  expensive  lessons  of  that  great  conflict 
and  the  years  that  followed. 

In  speaking  of  the  commercial  aspects  of 
his  offer,  the  President  said:  "This  is  good 
business  and  it  will  help  us — ^help  us  to  build 
the  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe  that  I  spoke 
of  in  my  address  at  V.MJ.  only  a  few  months 
•go- 
He  alao  said : 

"We  want  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe  to  know  that  we  and 
our  alUes  ahall  go  step -by-step  with  them 
Just  as  far  as  they  are  willing  to  advance." 

Th«  President  obvloualy  believer— and 
erents  of  recent  yea™  prove — that  the  Com- 
munist regimes  of  E:a8tem  Eurc^>e  will  not 
till  of  their  own  weight.  Neither  will  they 
ke  defeated  in  a  military  way.  The  Bomb 
makes  war  unthinkable,  even  If  our  allies  in 
■urope,  who  are  doing  wrtl  in  their  own  trade 
with  the  Ootnmunist  bloc,  had  the  stomach 
for  a  "war  ot  liberation.-  Or  even  if  Amer- 
icana did. 

Viet  Nam  and  Eastern  Europe  are  two 
iMflerent  kettles  of  fish,  as  are  Peking  and 
Uoecow. 

The  President's  plan  tJien,  appears  to  be 
to  build  the  commercial  and  cultural  bridges 
to  the  East — ^the  Oommunists  willing — and 
•trengthen  them  to  the  point  where  lasting 
peace  and  mutual  understanding  wUl  be- 
entne  neoessltlea  for  both  sides.  He  would 
ereate  conditions  in  whlcfa  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  forced  to  make  a  choice,  would  have  to  side 
with  the  Wert  Instead  ot  its  big  and  beUlger- 
•nt  comrade  in  Red  China. 

He  seemingly  hopes  to  make  c«nmeroe  be- 
tween Bast  and  West  so  appealing  and  per- 
manent that  the  armies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  Berlin  Wall  can  be 
reduced. 

The  President  carefully  pointed  out  that 
his  new  offers  were  not  made  from  weakness. 
He  reminded  all  who  heard  him  that  the 
American  people  and  their  government  do 
not  believe  that  might  makes  right;  that 
they  have  been  tested  and  not  found  wanting 
In  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Truman  Doctrine 
KATO,  StEATO,  Berlin,  Korea,  the  Dominican 
Bepubllc,  and  even  today  in  Viet  Nam.  His 
were  not  the  words  of  a  dove. 

But  neither  were  they  the  remarks  of  an 
unyielding  hawk. 

He  sees  trade  and  exchanges  of  all  types 
•stwoen  governments  and  people  bm  the  only 
pncUcai  lasting  way  to  peace. 

»».^*  ™°^'^******  '*"  **"'*  *^  general  poUcw  Is 
the  same  as  that  f oUowed  by  the  four  prert- 
■«*•  who  preceded  him.  That  Is  true, 
"oosevelt,    Truman.   Eisenhower   and   Ken- 


nedy, all  in  their  times,  tried  to  build  the 
bridges  in  one  way  or  another.  Their  gains 
were  small. 

President  Johnson  now  Is  risking  his  plaos 
in  history  on  the  hopes  that  oonditlons  now 
are  right  for  a  new  effort  to  follow  the  trade 
route  to  peace. 

Is  he  right? 

I  dont  know.  Pray  that  he  la,  but  we. 
as  a  people,  have  been  disappointed  so  many 
times. 

[From  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 

Oct.  13,  1966] 

Many  Feel  U.N.  Useful,  Even  as  a  "DEBA-nNO 

Society" 

(By  Harley  B.  Grlmsley) 

I  went  back  to  the  United  Nations  Friday 
and  re-discovered  the  truth  of  the  French 
proverb:  "The  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  are  the  same." 

On  both  of  my  trips  to  the  big  glass  house 
on  the  East  River  in  New  York  I  traveled 
with  the  VIP's.  The  first  visit  was  In  March 
of  1961  as  a  member  of  an  American  Press 
institute  seminar.  The  second  was  last  Fri- 
day as  a  member  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Wrtt«»  meeUng  in  New  York. 

In  both  cases  they  rolled  out  the  red 
carpet.  We  were  taken  behiiKl  the  scenes 
and  given  every  opportunity  to  assess  the 
work  of  the  world  organization. 

No  one  becomes  an  expert  on  the  United 
Nations  or  foreign  affairs  in  two  visits.  The 
best  a  working  new^iaperman  can  do  under 
these  circtmnstances  is  report  Impu-easlons;  to 
pass  along  what  the  real  experts  have  to 
say. 

I  deliberately  looked  for  contrasts,  for 
changes,  perhaps  for  proof  of  my  own  con- 
vlcUon  that  the  U.N.  has  been  sliding  down 
hill  In  the  past  five  years  from  the  status 
of  a  powerful  force  in  the  world  to  that  of  a 
debating  society. 

I  might  have  been  right. 

On  my  first  trip — ^the  date  was  March  15. 
1861 — the  member  of  the  United  States 
U  JJ.  Mission  stair  who  conducted  the  briefing 
told  us  that  we  would  see  history  made  in 
the  Sectirlty  Ooiincll. 

The  late  Ambassador  Adlal  E.  Stevenson 
was  presiding  as  chairman  of  the  covmcil. 
He  was  at  his  best — ^witty,  urbane,  dedicated. 

The  issue  before  the  body  was  the  com- 
plaint of  Angola  against  Portugal.  Reniem- 
ber  that  dispute?  Probably  not.  It  has  been 
so  overshadowed  by  events  the  Intervening 
years.  In  brief,  Angola,  the  colony  had  a 
grievance  against  Portu^^,  the  imperialist. 

We  were  told  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  United  States  would  cast  a  vote 
in  favor  of  an  African  country  against  a 
European  colonial  power. 

That  happened  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
March  is.  1961. 

The  proposal  before  the  Security  Council 
called  for  a  United  Nations  investigation  of 
Angola^  complaint.  The  motion  was  lost, 
but  five  of  the  11  members,  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Ceylon  and  Liberia  voted  "yea." 
Six  naUons,  including  France  and  Britain 
abstained. 

At  that  time,  the  Congo  was  In  a  state  of 
turmoil.  Secretary -General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  was  only  a  few  months  away  from 
the  plane  crash  which  took  his  life  while  he 
was  on  a  mission  of  peace  in  Africa.      ^ 

The  wheels  of  history  have  made  many 
revolutions  since  that  mild  and  pleasant  day 
in  March  of  1961.  TTxe  second -guesser«  say 
that  the  United  States  was  wrong  In  throw- 
ing ite  weight  to  the  side  of  the  natives  In 
Africa,  ttat  this  was  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  nUstakes. 

For  all  that,  the  vote  of  the  United  States 
on  Angola,  the  crisis  in  the  Congo  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  UJ».  was  attempting  to 
meet  it.  created  an  atmosphere  of  hope  and 
courage  around  the  headquarters  in  New 
York. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  power  and  the 
prestige  of  the  U.N.  have  declined  in  the  past 
five  years. 

More  and  more  the  world  organiEatloD 
has  become  a  "debating  society."  The 
peskiest  peace  problem  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  is  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  has  not 
even  been  brought  before  the  "parliament 
of  man,"  to  use  Tennyson's  phrase. 

The  Cuban  crisis  has  come  and  gone  with- 
out UN  action.  The  Berlin  Wall  U  not  even 
recognized  by  the  organization. 

Prominent  member  states  have  refused  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  various 
peace-keeping  operations  conducted  by  the 
UN 

The  predicUons  of  the  pessimists  seem 
about  to  come  true.  They  say,  and  I  often 
have  been  inclined  to  agree,  that  the  UN 
has  become  a  great  exercise  in  futility.  As 
a  force  for  world  peace  it  is  a  flop. 

But  the  experts  whose  opinions  I  must 
respect  disagree. 

They  radiate  hope.  They  rationalize  the 
happenings  In  the  W. 

They  point  out  that,  despite  Its  failure  to 
live  up  to  the  letter  trf  the  charter.  It  pro- 
vides a  place  for  debate,  for  negotiation  and 
for  executive  action,  a  forum  for  119  nations 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  experts  who  briefed  us  cited  a 
specific  example  In  connection  with  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  On  that  occasion,  he 
said,  the  foreign  offices  of  very  few  nations 
believed  the  statement  by  the  United  States 
that  the  Rtusian  missiles  were  In  place  in 
Castroland. 

Pictures  of  the  missiles,  shown  at  the  UN 
proved  to  119  governments  in  one  day  that 
the  United  States  was  telling  the  truth.  It 
would  have  been  all  but  impossible,  he  said, 
to  have  reached  each  of  the  nations  indi- 
vidually and  In  so  short  a  time. 

"Having  a  framework  for  negotiatloo  is 
helpful,"    he   added,    then    listed    examples. 

This  same  expert  also  pointed  out  that  the 
United  Nations,  is,  first,  last  and  always,  a 
political  body,  not  at  all  unlike  a  local  board 
of  supervisors,  a  city  commission  or  a  state 
legislature.  Unanimous  agreement  on  any 
given  issue  U  impossible,  but  debate  is  pas- 
sible and  compromise   is  not  out  of  reach. 

"We  must  recognise  its  limitatlona  as  a 
political  body."  he  said,  "but  we  have  to  take 
the  pragmatic  view.  The  United  Nations 
won't  go  away.  We  must  live  with  it  and 
make  it  work  for  us." 

Has  the  United  NaUons  a  ft. .-lire? 

The  consensTu  of  the  expe-ts  is  that  it 
does,  regardless  of  how  we  akeptics  may  feel. 

And  so  the  hope  that  I  feit  in  1961  stiU 
is  present  in  1906. 

The  more  things  change,  the  more  they 
are  the  same. 

(From  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot. 

Oct.  14.  1966] 

Does  U.N.  Reallt  Serve  America? 

(By  Harley  B.  Grlmsley ) 

"Get  the  UtUted  States  out  of  the  United 

Nations  and  the  United  NaUons  out  at  the 

Umted  States!" 

This  Is  a  battle  cry.  or  a  slogan  for  a  cru- 
sade. In  certain  American  circles. 

"We  are  tolerating  a  nest  of  spies  In  the 
U.N.!  Red  China  must  be  kept  out!  The 
U.N.  works  against  the  American  national 
Interest!" 

And  BO  it  goes.  In  weighing  the  future 
of  the  United  States  in  the  U.N..  a  key 
question  must  be  asked  and  answered: 

"Does  the  world  organlEaUon  serve  our 
national  Interest?" 

Members  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  meeUng  in  New  York  last 
week  heard  the  answer,  put  in  various  forms, 
from  a  variety  of  experts.  These  included 
Secretary-General  U  Thant.  who  presented 
the  global  view,  UJS.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  and  a  panel  at  authorlUes  made  up 
of — 
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Dr.  Bichard  N.  Garduer,  ix-ole^sor  ol  Uiw 
and  lntem»tloiua  relatloiia  »t  Ootiinibla  Unl- 
veralty  mnA  senior  advlaor  to  Uie  United 
State*  (Meg»Uon  to  tbe  UJf.  Genenl 
Aaaembly. 

Dr.  Hana  J.  Morfrentbau.  director  for  ttie 
Center  for  Study  of  American  Policy  and  pro- 
feeeor  o<  poUttcai  science  at  tbe  University 
of  Chicago. 

Dr.  J<d>n  O.  Stoeeslnger.  executive  officer 
of  tba  Ph.  D.  program  In  PoUtlcal  Science. 
Huntar  Collage,  and  menaber  of  tbe  Commls- 
•lOQ  to  Study  the  OrganlaaUon  of  Peace. 

Thalr  tttlea  and  their  tiackgroundB  proba- 
bly antltle  these  men  to  be  classed  as  "in- 
telleetuala'*  or  even  "eggheads."  We  found 
tham  able  to  speak  In  a  down-to-earth  and 
pragmatic  manner. 

We  also  heard  from  George  Brown. 
Britain's  deputy  prime  minister  and  secretary 
of  stata  for  foreign  affairs  who  currently  Is 
In  the  United  States  on  a  mission  to  propose 
and  puah  a  plan  for  bringing  peace  to  Viet 
Nam. 

Brown  Is  a  brilliant,  loquacious,  witty, 
gregarious  man  and  one  who  says  what  he 
thinks  wlttiout  hesitation.  He  had  the 
OQuniffa  to  stand  up  before  an  audience  of 
American  editoca,  many  of  whom  thcH'oughly 
tllseflrwil  with  him,  and  say  that  Red  China 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  NaUons. 
Then  ba  added:  "So  ttiey  can  have  some  of 
i3a»  trcKdMea  we  do." 

Judging  trcm  the  skillful  manner  in  which 

be  IMded  questions,  many  of  them  loaded. 

Irom  tb»  American  and  Canadian  editorial 

,  vxtten  and  London  newsmen  who  were  fol- 

>•  lowing  blm  about  New  York,  he  must  be  a 

''  terror  In  parliamentary  debate. 

But  to  get  hack  to  the  key  question  stated 
Above,  here,  In  essence,  are  some  ot  the 
ancw«n  we  heard : 

"Th*  TThlted  Nations  has  served  America's 
national  Interest.  For  the  first  ten  years  o< 
Ita  OBlatenoe  It  largely  was  an  appendage  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

"TiM  atmoqjhere  has  changed  with  the  ad- 
mlMrtnn  at  ao  many  new  nations,  but  U.S. 
Intareati  still  are  being  served." 

Ona  m—kw  cited  as  an  example  the  world 
populaitlon  CKploelon  which  has  becooae  a 
t  matter  of  tmlversal  ooncem.  He  said.  In 
effect,  tliat  It  la  in  the  American  national 
Intenat  to  aid  In  population  control,  but 
that  It  cant  do  so  alone.  Rich,  proeperous. 
wblta  America  cannot  teli  the  backward 
B*tlooa  ttiat  they  should  produce  fewer  chll- 
drsn  bat  Uie  United  Nations  can  do  so. 

Wltti  i«q>eat  to  the  refusal  ot  nations  such 
■a  rtmne*  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  refuse  to 
pKf  thatr  ahare  ot  the  cost  of  peacekeeping 
oparatlona  and  to  literally  defy  the  U.N.  on 
muiy  matters,  this  Is  the  consensus  of  the 
•:q>«rta: 

"No  nation  wUl  vote  against,  or  wlU  pay 
money  to  work  against,  its  own  national  tn- 


Am  bypotbettcal  examples,  they  cited  Cuba 
and  Vlat  Mam.  If  the  VK.  had  sent  a 
"PMoekMiMng"  force  to  atop  the  invasion  at 
tiM  Bay  or  Plga.  or  should  flatly  tell  the 
muted  Btatea  to  get  out  ot  Viet  Nam.  this 
ttMintry  would  flout  the  will  of  the  world 
ceganlaatlofa. 

Another  example:  What  would  the  VS. 
have  dona  tf  Kasavubu  had  been  aeeassinated 
and  iMmumha,  the  uxA  ot  Russia's  national 
Intereat,  bad  ■irrlved  to  rule  In  the  Congo? 

As  for  tba  omutant  violations  of  the  letter 
of  ths  eliarter.  particularly  on  the  matter  of 
dues  and  aaaeasments,  the  experts  point  out 
that  whan  Amhaasador  Goldberg  "surren- 
derad"  on  the  matter  ot  dues,  he  reserved 
to  lb*  ThUted  Statea  the  right  to  take  a 
almOar  attitude  when  and  if  It  felt  that 
•u^  aotloci  was  In  its  own  national  intereat. 

Wa  baaid  much  about  the  strength  of  the 
JSX.  lying  in  the  flexibility  which  la  being 
aoeorded  the  diarter. 

Dr.  ICorgenthau  pointed  out  that  Stalin 
and  others  had  the  Idea  that  the  purpose  ot 
the  UJT.  was  to  provide  a  method  by  which 


the  five  ?reat  powers  would  run  all  rhe  affairs 
of  the  world.  It  hasnt  worked  out  that  way 
so  tbe  letter  and  the  spirit  ot  the  charter 
have  been  altered  by  custom  and  agreemenf 
to  keep  the  organization  alive 

Although  they  dldnt  say  so,  I  gained  the 
Unpreesion  that  their  thlnkln«  la  pr«<,ty 
m\iQh  the  same  as  that  which  Is  applied  to 
ttie  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Rishtly  or  wrongly — and  X  think  in  many 
Instances  wrongly — the  Con.stitution  has 
been  interpreted  in  ways  not  at  all  envisioned 
by  the  Founding  Fathers.  The  excu.se  for 
so  doing  is  that  the  ba.sic  law  must  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  Thus  is 
the  flexibility  in  the  application  of  the  UN. 
Charter  defended.  Hew  to  the  letter,  so  the 
authorities  say.  and  the  U.N.  wUl  die.  They 
feel  it  ts  important  to  keep  It  alive 

Again  quoting  Dr.  Morgenthau  "The 
United  Nations  had  added  a  new  dimension 
to  world  power  politics." 

His  thesis,  and  all  others  seem  to  agree, 
is  that  the  success  or  falltire  of  the  U.N.  Ilea 
outside  the  world  organization — In  the  realm 
of  world  politics.  This  and  every  other 
power  will  work  outside  the  U.N.  when  It 
suits  their  purpose.  Again,  Viet  Nam  and 
Cuba  are  two  of  the  prime  examples. 

Touchy  questions  in  power  politics  often 
are  kept  outside  the  U.N.  because  the  UJ3. 
does  not  want  to  force  Russia  to  vote  against 
us — or  we  do  not  want  to  risk  a  defeat  in  the 
General  Assembly.  This  same  phlloeophy  Is 
followed   by  other  powers,  large  and  small. 

The  matter  of  relative  power  and  voting 
Is  one  of  the  worst  questions  facing  the  UJ*. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  nations  representing  10 
per  cent  of  the  world  population  can  swing 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 
(There  Is  something  for  those  who  consider 
the  one  man,  one  vote  theory  sacrosanct  to 
chew  on.)  The  experts  see  no  easy  solution 
to  that  one. 

Should  Red  China  be  admitted?  Not  only 
Mr.  Brown  but  most  of  the  experts  believe 
that  It  should  so  that  the  United  Nations 
will  "represent  the  world  as  it  is." 

The  provision  in  the  charter  limiting  mem- 
bership to  "peacelovlng  nations"  was  lost 
from  the  very  beginning  because  the  Soviet 
Union  not  only  was  a  charter  member  but 
was  granted  one  of  the  permanent  seats  on 
the  Security  Cotuicil. 

But  would  Red  China  Join,  even  If  given 
the  chance? 

That's  a  good  question,  one  which  our 
experts  could  not  answer  definitely.  The 
chances  are  that  the  Communist  power  would 
lay  down  so  many  preconditions  to  member- 
ship that  even  Its  most  ardent  friends  In 
the  VJf.  would  not  be  able  to  accept  them. 

Summing  up,  the  experts  seem  to  agree 
that,  for  better  or  worse,  the  VH.  wUl  re- 
main and  will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The 
flexibility  which  so  many  Americans  abhor 
enables  it  to  survive  where  other  world  orga- 
nlzationa,  such  as  the  League  of  Nations, 
failed. 

It  supplies  a  forum  for  119  nations  and 
should,  they  say,  represent  all  human  beings 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  provides  a  ve- 
hicle for  inatant  negotiation  and  dlplocnacy. 

It  had  added,  as  Dr.  Morgenthau  says,  a 
new  dimension  to  world  power  politics,  but 
really  haa  not  changed  that  Institution.  It 
Is  not  the  world  government  that  Its  early 
advocates  hoped  for  and  It  cannot  impcee  its 
wtll  on  any  government  against  its  national 
interest. 

That  it  has  survived  21  years  to  become  of 
age  is  something  of  a  miracle. 

These  opinions  are  not  my  own.  This  is 
what  persons  close  to  the  UJ*.  scene  believe. 

They  may  be  right.  I  hope  they  are,  al- 
though a  deep  strain  of  skepticism  remains. 

To  take  the  negative  view,  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  VH.  has  created  no  real 
disasters,  for  America  or  for  the  world.  Per- 
haps It  has  done  much  good. 

And    the    punch    line    Ita    friends    always 


employ  is  this:  Maybe  the  world  would  UM 
be  worse  off  without  the  United  Nations,  but 
who  wants  to  find  out? 
I  don't  believe  I  do. 


Maryland  Partners  of  the  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF    ICARTnAND 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22, 1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Berney.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Maryland  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  10 
North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md,, 
recently  attended,  as  a  delegate,  the 
Second  Inter-American  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Brazil,  In  connection  therewith  she 
wrote  a  most  interesting  and  stimulating 
report  describing  the  events  of  the  Con- 
ference and  graphically  Illustrating  the 
value  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram In  general  and  the  Maryland  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  In-  particular.  1 
urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  read  Mrs. 
Berney 's  remarks,  which  follow: 

The  first  stop  on  my  trip  was  Miami  where 
delegates  of  the  31  North  American  Partner- 
states  met  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Association.  Latin  American  Statee 
had  done  so  a  year  ago.  The  discussion  wai 
lively  as  no  state  wanted  a  second  bureau- 
cracy set  up  In  Washington,  nor  spend  money 
In  paying  dues. 

But  the  vote  for  such  an  organization  wa< 
unanimous,  the  reasons  were  several.  Jim 
Boren.  the  director,  explained  that  an  asso- 
ciation such  as  this  could  accomplish  many 
things  In  areas,  where  his  hands  as  a  govern- 
ment employe  would  be  tied.  Through  a  Na- 
tional Association  we  will  be  able  to  apply  for 
foundation  grants;  we  shall  also  be  able  to 
deal  with  airlines  as  a  large  group  to  get  re- 
duced airfares  for  our  exchanges  of  goods  and 
people.  Tlie  organization  would  be  a  clear- 
inghouse for  communications,  among  our- 
selves and  new  Ideas.  ^\ 

AID  has  tentatively  promised  130,000  dol- 
lars to  set  up  this  office,  and  Edward  Marcut 
of  Dallas  was  elected  chairman.  This  orga- 
nization should  start  to  function  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967. 

Now  to  Rio.  Dr.  Tayback  and  I  were  fortu- 
nate that  the  Estado  do  Rio  was  only  a  20 
minute  ferry  ride  away  from  the  Hotel  Gloria 
So  we  had  split  personalities,  spending  pari 
of  each  day  In  both  locations.  Moat  of  the 
work  at  the  Second  Inter-American  Partnm 
of  the  Alliance  Conference  was  done  In  com- 
mittees. There  were  official  speeches  to  th« 
entire  body,  but  they  were  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

Our  Rio  delegates.  Dr.  Tayback  and  I  split 
to  be  represented  at  each  of  the  committees, 
that  ranged  from  "Business  and  Industry," 
Agriculture,  Human  Resources,  Public  Health 
and  Preventive  Medicine  to  Organization  and 
Projects.    I  participated  at  the  last  one. 

To  summarize: 

Emphasis  was  given  again  and  again  that 
our  partnerships  remain  purely  private,  per- 
son to  person,  without  governmental  inter- 
ference and  we  shall  only  ask  for  government 
help  If  absolutely  necessary. 

Our  Interchanges  should  concentrate  mor« 
and  more  on  Youth,  as  our  future  citizeiM. 
Instead  of  having  Latin  American  speciallstt 
come  to  the  U.S.  for  furthw  draining,  w* 
should  send  our  technicians  down  there  to 
train  these  people  In  their  own  surroundlnga 
Too  often  American-trained  Latins  have  re- 


turned to  their  home  bases  and  found  thetr 
new  learning  was  not  applicable  to  their 
home  environment.  Also,  this  suggested  re- 
verse flow,  of  training  might  deter  the  Latin 
American  "Brain  Drain. "  which  Is  consider- 
able. 

Tlie  South  Americans  stressed  that  they 
can  teach  us.  too.  In  getting  us  acquainted 
with  their  ancient  and  modem  cultures, 
their  good  race  relations,  their  solid  family 
life,  which  keeps  Juvenile  delinquency  to  a 
piinimiim  Several  told  how  these  partner- 
ships had  changed  their  Image  of  the  "grin- 
go." Formerly  they  only  knew  the  wealthy 
tourist  or  the  ruthless  businessman.  Now 
they  realize  the  large  number  of  middle  class 
Americans.  People  like  themselves,  sharing 
similar  problems,  specifically  in  education, 
law  enforcement,  slum  clearance  and  getting 
better  people  into  their  governments.  I  was 
struck  by  the  complete  empathy  between  our 
different  groups.  I  was  also  fascinated  how 
ths  VS.  states  work  on  their  partnerships. 
Leaving  out  Texas  and  Florida — who  are  not 
In  a  class  with  the  rest,  having  huge  sums 
at  their  disposal — Maryland  shares  common 
problems  with  the  others.  Hospital  ship- 
ments, medical  help,  cheaper  air  rates,  eto. 

But  let  me  brag  a  little.  Tbe  other  states 
were  very  impressed  by  our  project  implemen- 
tation and  will  follow  suit.  The  Estado  do 
Bio  la  the  only  one  to  have  the  donees  of 
project  sign  an  agreement  to  use  otu-  money 
for  a  specific  self  help  undertaking  in  a  spe- 
cific time  span. 

Also  our  sister  school  program  is  the  most 
Widespread  and  our  student  exchange  the 
largest.  Our  direct  communication  via  radio 
phone  served  by  hams  will  set  up  a  pattern 
for  other  states. 

We  do  lag  In  art  exchanges,  in  collecting 
tools  for  vocational  and  training  schools,  in 
exchange-professorships  at  University  level 
and  In  establishing  Portuguese  language 
courses. 

Now  away  from  the  Gloria  to  NIterol. 
Our  counter  committee  meets  every  Tuesday 
evening  and  I  attended  one  of  those.  To  say 
those  meetings  are  lively  is  an  understatie- 
ment.  We  discussed  many  topics.  Their 
philosophy,  which  is  import .int  to  them  and 
with  which  I  agreed  Is  to  stress  the  Maryland- 
Rlo  relationship,  leaving  out  the  U.S.  They 
display  the  Maryland  fl.ig  at  all  their  func- 
tions and  have  really  done  a  great  Job  of 
making  the  word  and  the  meaning  of  Mary- 
Bmd  a  popular  one.  They  are  very  anxious 
to  revitalize  our  sister  school  program  which 
had  started  with  such  a  bang  and  Is  some- 
what dormeuit  now.  I  hope  for  great  things 
with  oiu-  new  school  program  chairman  here. 
Miss  Stldham.  The  Rio  program  wants  to 
de-emphaslze  moneyed  projects — except  in 
the  school  building  programs — and  have  us 
concentrate  more  on  exchanges  and  Equip- 
ment. Hospitals  more  than  ever  need  prac- 
tically everything  and  there  Is  a  crying  need 
for  all  kinds  of  small  tools.  Dr.  Evaldo,  otir 
Agricultural  .expert,  suggested  sending  over  a 
Maryland  prize  bull  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
State  Fair  and  then  auctioned  off.  I  had 
lengthy  talks  with  various  committee  mem- 
bers about  setting  up  a  kind  of  United  Cam- 
paign In  Niterol.  We  had  approached  this 
Idea  a  year  ago  and  found  our  committee 
much  more  receptive  this  time.  I  suggested 
they  find  and  send  up  here  a  dynamic,  Eng- 
lish speaking  organizer  for  a  course  In  setting 
up  a  Community  Chest  agency  down  there. 
They  and  I  know  that  the  citizens  of  Niterol 
could  Implement  many  of  their  own  projects 
this  way.  When  the  Governor  elect  Pontes 
visits  Maryland  In  4  weeks,  they  suggested 
that  we  take  his  wife  on  a  tour  of  Red 
Feather  agencies. 

Now  the  high  point  of  our  trip.  Just  so 
you  don't  think  we  worked  for  10  days 
*ralght  through.  We  were  taken  by  our 
committee  on  a  two  day  trip  to  the  Southern 
tip  at  the  Estado  do  Rio.  There  lies  the  fish- 
ing town  of  Paratl.  This  ancient  place  is  the 
pride  ot  BrazU.  By  law  notching  ig  allowed 
to  change  the  charming  colonial  architecture 


of  the  place.  We  were  shown  two  recently 
buUt  modern  houses,  but  to  the  owners  g^rlef , 
they  have  to  be  torn  down  as  they  don't  con- 
form to  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  To  get  to 
Paratl  we  were  treated  to  a  wild  and  wooly 
boatride  from  Angra  dos  Rels.  Our  Intention 
was  to  land  flrst  at  the  Island  of  nha  Grande. 
to  present  the  $1400  check  from  the  Talbot 
County  school  system  for  finishing  a  large 
grammar  school  there,  but  the  ocean  was  too 
rough  to  even  get  near  this  Island. 

I  could  talk  forever  of  this  region  of  ex- 
travagant beauty,  green  mountains  descend 
to  white  beaches,  the  huge  bay — much  larger 
than  our  Chesapeake — Is  dotted  with  pic- 
turesque islands,  the  water  has  colors  from 
turqucHse  to  deep  blue,  well  a  veritable  para- 
dise. Dr.  Tayback  and  I  tried  to  project  into 
the  future,  fill  the  bay  with  sailboats,  the 
beaches  with  sunbathers  and  surfers,  the 
mountains  with  hikers,  at  present  there  is 
complete  solitude,  the  tourist  potential  Is 
really  tremendous.  The  whole  area  Is  in- 
habited by  fisher  folk,  who  are  desperately 
pocn*  and  unable  to  eke  out  a  decent  living.  In 
spite  of  the  abundance  of  delicious  shrimp 
and  fish. 

We  arrived  In  Paratl.  drenched  to  the  skin, 
but  soon  warmed  by  the  enthuslasrtlo  wel- 
come we  received.  I  think  we  were  the  first 
Americans  to  visit  there.  We  toured  the 
school  and  oh  what  pretty  teachers!  and  the 
hospital  where  a  young  and  earnest  doctor  is 
trying  to  take  care  of  the  whole  county. 

e  left  reluctantly  the  next  day,  this  time 
by  Jeep,  the  roads  were  as  bunapety  as  tbe 
ocean,  but  the  state  is  making  a  tremendous 
effort  to  build  a  highway,  so  that  tourists 
from  Sao  Paulo  In  the  South  and  Rio  In  the 
North  will  be  able  to  get  to  Paratl  and  bring 
some  money  Into  this  area,  e  stopi>ed  off 
In  Barra  Mansa,  but  that  Is  Dr.  Tayback's 
province  and  I  shant  trespass,  we  tarried 
every  place  so  long.  Just  could  not  seem  to 
leave,  that  we  arrived  at  the  Rio  airport  as 
the  last  passengers  to  board  the  plane  back 
home. 


Polish  Independence  Day 
(November  16,  1918) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Saturday,  October  22, 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
birth  and  growth  of  an  Independent  and 
sovereign  state  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  was  the  culmination  of  the 
Polish  people's  struggle  for  freedom.  It 
also  marked  the  attainment  of  a  supreme 
goal  for  which  all  freedom-loving  Poles 
had  worked  ceaselessly  for  more  tlrnn 
100  years. 

Since  the  last  partition  of  Poland  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  unhappy 
Poles  were  subjected  to  alien  regimes  in 
their  homeland.  Under  the  autocratic 
rulers  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  czarist 
Russia  they  lived  as  restless  and  discon- 
tented subjects.  And  whenever  they 
tried  to  regain  their  freedom,  they  were 
powerless  against  their  ruthless  and  pow- 
erful foes,  and  so  their  efforts  ended  in 
disasters  and  utter  defeats.  Still  these 
stouthearted  and  gallant  people  were 
not  disheartened  and  despondent;  they 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  their 
next  effort  would  succeed.  And  their 
best  chance  came  toward  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War.  Late  In  1918,  as  the 
defeat  of  the  Austrian-German  forces 


seemed  certain,  and  as  the  czarist  regime 
in  Russia  was  already  gone,  the  Poles 
were  in  a  posiUon  to  take  their  fate  into 
their  own  hands  and  be  masters  of  their 
own  national  destiny.  That  was  the  In- 
tent and  spirit  of  the  proclamAtlon  of 
Poland's  Independence  by  the  Polish 
leaders  on  October  7,  though  the  newly 
formed  government  notified  the  other 
sovereign  governments  of  the  existence 
of  a  free  Polish  state  only  on  November 
16.  Since  then,  for  48  years  all  Poles 
have  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  that 
day  as  their  independence  day.  Even 
though  the  Independence  thus  attained 
was  lost  in  1939,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
last  war  the  Poles  did  not  regain  It,  they 
still  celebrate  their  independence  day  as 
the  most  memorable  e\'ent  in  their  mod- 
em history. 


Dr.  Charles  B.  Kug^oM,  of  the  Unhrersity 
of  Qikaso,  1966  Nobel  Laureate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Saturday,  October  22,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illlnoia.  Mr,  Speaker, 
as  Representative  from  the  Second 
District  of  Illinois.  I  have  been  inspired 
by  the  quality  of  my  constituents.  They 
are  in  the  forefront  of  leadership  in  cul- 
ture, the  professions,  business,  and  labor. 

Twenty-six  Nobel  laureates  have  been 
associated  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  26th  Is  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hug- 
gins,  the  William  B.  Ogden  distinguished 
.'w„'-vicf  orofessor  and  director  of  the 
Ben  ^i&y  Laboratory  for  Cancer  Re- 
search. He  was  notified  of  his  selection 
on  October  13. 1960. 

The  enclosed  article  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Magazine  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation  because  it  illustrates  two  facts: 
First,  the  secret  of  genius  is  hard  work; 
and.  second,  the  keynote  of  greatness  is 
modesty  and  humility : 

Da.    Crarles  B.   HucctNs:    1969 

NOBKL     liAtraZ^ATB 

On  the  morning  of  October  13.  the  Hug- 
gins  household  near  the  University  campus 
was  awakened  by  a  telephone  call.  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Hugglns.  the  William  B.  Ogden 
Distinguished  Service  Professor  and  Director 
of  the  Ben  May  Laboratory  for  Cancer  Re- 
search, was  Informed  that  he  was  to  share  the 
1966  Nobel  Prize  for  medicine.  His  reaction 
was  surprise  and  incredulity. 

"We  were  admonished."  Dr.  Hugglns  later 
told  newsmen,  "that  the  phone  might  start 
ringing.  That  was  the  understatement  of 
the  year."  Receiving  a  Nobel  Prize,  he  says. 
Is  "like  having  your  house  burn  down — It's 
terribly  exciting.  It's  a  very  great  honor,  of 
course.  4AI though  it's  not  one  of  the  great 
events  of  life — such  as  birth  or  marriage  or 
death — It's  of  inestimable  value  to  have  fa- 
vorable recognition  of  one's  work  by  col- 
leagues, to  have  them  say,  In  effect,  'not  too 
bad,  not  too  bad  at  all  .  .  .'  But  I  hope  that 
this  will  not  make  me  proud.** 

Dr.  Hugglns  and  his  wife.  Margaret,  live  at 
£750  Kenwood  Avenue.;  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Charles  K.  Hugglns,  a  surgeon  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  and  BimUy,  a  housewlle. 
Dr.  Hugglns  has  been  here  for  forty  years  and 
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li  tlM  t«Bntj-«lxUi  Nob«l  laureate  to  be  asso- 
eUtMt  vttb  tlM  XTnlTersity. 

Tlia  prlaa  vUI  be  sbared  with  Dr.  Peyton 
Bona  ol  BoA«f«U«r' Untvwrslty,  a  man  Hug- 
(tna  zafara  to  am  "mj  hero  In  medldne."  Dr. 
Roua  dlaoorered  In  1911  that  a  germ — since 
pro»ed  to  be  a  Tlrua— could  cause  cancer  In 
chlckena.  Dr  Hugglna  showed  in  1941  th&t 
aUvanoed  cancer  of  the  proetxate  could  be 
eootrolled  by  hormone  therapy.  Dr.  Hug- 
glna  described  his  research,  after  receiving 
word  of  his  award : 

"I'Te  worked  for  thirty  years  with  a  deep 
conviction  that  everyone  has  within  himself 
aome  potential  to  restrain  the  growth  of  can- 
cer. This  potential  Is  seldom  fully  realized." 
In  a  peraoD  with  no  natural  defenses.  Dr. 
Hugglna  aald,  cancer  may  cause  death  In  six 
weeks.  Yet,  In  an  average  case,  a  person 
with  cancer  will  live  for  three  years.  This 
meana  that  the  body,  by  some  turner^  host 
balance,  la  able  to  defend  itself  to  some 
extent. 

"Our  work  has  been  to  study  the  role  of 
hormones  as  restraining  agents.  Now  hor- 
mones are  extremely  powerful  substances,  but 
they  are  noi  toxic  So  If  they  do  no  good 
they  also  may  do  no  harm.  This  oners  an 
Important  advantage,  because  In  experi- 
mental medicine  one  must  always  follow  the 
Golden  Rule.  In  the  investigation  of  disease, 
one  may  do  only  those  things  acceptable  for 
hlmaelf  or  his  family. 

"Our  research  was  proven  In  animals  first. 
Am  In  most  successful  research,  we  expe- 
rienced vooderfully  good  fcrtime.  We  first 
became  Interested  In  prostate  cancers  while 
doing  some  biochemical  studies  in  dogs. 
Now.  at  all  the  creatures  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  only  the  dog  and  man  are  known  to 
have  prostate  tomora  and  cancers.  In  our 
experiments  It  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or 
later  we  would  get  an  older  dog  with  a  pros- 
tate tumor.  The  first  time  this  happened, 
b^ng  engaged  in  highly  eeoterlc  studies,  we 
found  It  vexatious.  But  then  we  encountered 
another,  and  we  asked  ourselves,  is  nature 
trying  to  speak  to  us?.  Is  nature  saying  study 
tbU7  Bo  we  deliberately  sought  animals 
with  prostate  tiuiors,  and  we  qxilte  quickly 
foimd  ways  to  shrink  them.  Then  we  were 
very,  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  trans- 
pose the  techniques  to  himian  beings. 

"Rom  our  studies  of  hormones  and  the 
tumor/host  balance  we  were  able  to  establish 
•  paradigm  eonalatlng  of  three  extremely 
simple  prlndples.  They're  simple.  I  beUeve, 
becaiMe  nature  wwks  very  simply  indeed — be- 
eanae  If  nature  needed  complicated  schemes. 
much  more  would  go  wrong  in  the  physical 
and  biological  world  thxm  does  at  present." 

The  first  principle  la  that  cancer  cells  differ 
Utterly  fnm  the  target  cells  in  which  they 
arise.  Because  o€  this  basic  difference,  can- 
cer oella  and  normal  cells  react  quite  differ- 
ently to  their  hormonal  environment.  The 
eeeopd  principle  Is  that  certain  cancer  cells 
will  die  when  certain  hormones  are  with- 
drawn, while  normal  oeUs  only  become  dor- 
mant In  this  unfavorable  climate.  The  third 
principle  la  that  certain  cancer  cells  wUl  die 
when  certain  hormones  are  introduced^  in  ex- 
cesslTs  amounts. 

Dr.  Hugglns'  treatment  for  cancer  of  the 
prostate  Involves  either  withdrawal  of  male 
hormones — by  orchiectomy,  or  removal  of  the 
male  rei>roductlve  glands — or  administering 
large  doses  of  female  hormones.  This  type  of 
than^yy  Is  limited  to  cancer  of  the  prostate 
only.  Dr.  Hugglna  emphasizes;  it  is  a  "mo- 
dality of  treatment,"  to  be  used  like  surgery 
or  X-ray  for  a  spedflc  type  of  cancer. 

"imtU  this  morning  I  have  lived  a  com- 
pititij  uneventful  life.  I've  been  busy  and 
happy  dfling  experiments.  This  la  entrancing 
in  Its  fasrinatlop.  It's  a  Uvely  way  to  spend 
onol  life,  because  one  pits  his  brain  and  his 
handa  against  nature — which  is  a  just  judge, 
not  aa  imperfect  one,  as  people  might  be. 
Mature  does  not  care  who  you  are.  If  you  ask 
tba  rtglit  qvsstlons,  yoVU  get  the  right  an- 
Vature  cannot  he  or  be  unfair. 


"In  our  work,  creativity  and  originality 
are  everything.  It's  the  same  as  in  the  arts. 
Where  at  first  there  was  nothing,  we  work. 
and  then  there  is  something.  It's  creativity 
that  makes  a  man  do  what  he  has  no  right  to 
do — work  a  seven-day  week,  endanger  his 
health,  neglect  his  family.  So  great  is  its 
delight." 

Dr.  Hugglns  was  asked,  on  the  morning  of 
the  announcement,  what  his  plans  were  for 
that  afternoon.  His  Immediate  reply  was. 
"Ill  be  back  in  the  lab." 


Street  Lighting:   Fights  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

or    KXNTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'E.S 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  In  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Petersen, 
chief  of  police  of  Western  Springs,  111., 
and  president  of  the  Illinois  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  which  he  presented 
at  a  street  lighting  conference  in  Chi- 
cago in  1962: 

Stheet  Liohtino  Fights  Crime 

(By  Chief  Charles  P.  Petersen,  department 
of  police,  Weetern  Springs.  111.) 

A  good  place  to  start  any  dlscuBslon  is  with 
a  little  history.  It  is  a  bit  easier  to  under- 
stand how  we  reached  the  pinnacle  upon 
which  we  now  stand — or  how  we  got  in  the 
mess  we  are  In — if  we  understand  where  we 
were  before  we  got  where  we  are  today. 

We  are  reminded.  In  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  light,  that  very  early  in  the  Scri(>- 
tures.  It  Is  recorded  that  God  said.  "Let  there 
be  idght."  An  examination  of  Bartlett's 
Familiar  Quotations  would  doubtless  reveal 
numerous  pithy  comments  on  how  men  have 
valtied  the  light.  The  ancient  Persians 
worshiped  a  God  of  Ught.  Traditionally, 
darkness  haa  represented  evil  and  Ignorance 
to  men.  The  term  enlightenment,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  practically  synocymoxis  with 
progress. 

Getting  a  bit  closer  to  the  subject  of  the 
relationship  of  municipal  lighting  and  police 
work,  probably  most  of  us  today  take  it  for 
granted  that  police  departments  always 
existed  In  our  country  pretty  much  as  they 
are  today. 

ActuaUy,  except  for  the  traditional  ofllcee 
of  sheriff  and  VB.  liCarsh&l.  UJ3.  police  forces 
originally  consisted  of  glorified  night  watch- 
men. In  some  places,  it  was  even  originally 
the  citizen's  duty  to  take  a  turn  at  standing 
watch  at  night.  Then,  as  now,  most  crimes 
against  property,  and  some  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, took  place  at  night. 

Pretty  soon,  the  citizen  decided  that  It  was 
preferable  to  pay  someone  else  to  stand  his 
watch,  all  alone  In  the  dark  for  him.  and  the 
U.S.  police  profession  was  bom. 

In  the  daytime.  In  the  good  old  days,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  community  was  rela- 
tively safe,  and  the  "police"  force  went  home 
to  sleep.  There  wasn't  much  property  to 
steal — except  horses  and  money — anyway. 

In  thoee  days,  before  centrally  generated 
electric  power  and  the  electric  light,  it  was 
universally  assumed  that  a  sensible  person 
would  not  go  out  on  the  streets  when  it  got 
dark.  So  everyone  went  to  bed  early,  and 
they  rolled  up  the  sidewalks  at  10  p.m. 

Granted  that  a  "police"  force  equipped 
mainly  to  guard  community  property  and  to 
raise  the  alarm  Ln  case  of  trouble  might  not 
have  too  much  deterrent  power — there  were 
other  types  of  deterrence.    Malefactors  wete 


sometimes  run  out  of  town  on  a  rail,  or  an 
angry  dtiaenry  burned  down  their  estab- 
lishments. Sometimes,  vigilance  committees 
were  fanned,  as  in  San  Francisco  in  1851, 
and  the  wrongdoers— or  suspected  wrong- 
doers— were  strung  up  to  a  near-by  tree. 
Quoting  the  "Encyclopedia  Brltannica,"  In 
1861  and  again  In  18fi6,  "altogether  more 
than  8.000  reputable  citizens  served  on  vigi- 
lance committees."  The  need  for  a  greater 
deterrent  in  this  period  of  poor  policing  is 
perhaps  Illustrated  by  the  treatment  accord- 
ed horse  thieves. 

In  those  days,  even  a  city  like  San  Fran- 
cisco was  not  very  big,  and/erime  was  more  a 
rural  matter. 

Today,  we  have  the  greatest  concentration 
of  people  In  history  in  our  metropolitan 
ureas.  We  also  have  the  greatest  number  ol 
reported  crUnes  in  history — and  the  crime 
rate  Is  growing  faster  than  the  population. 
.^ocordlng  to  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Statis- 
tics of  March  1.  1961.  major  U.S.  crime  In- 
creased 12  per  cent  In  one  year — from  1969 
to  1960.  Population  Is  increasing,  but  not 
at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  per  year. 

Crime  repression,  deterrence,  and  preven- 
tion have  traditionally  been  treated  as  local 
problems  In  our  country,  as  they  should  be 
in  most  cases.  Criminals  are  made  in  the 
home  and  in  the  community,  and  only  the 
home  and  commtmlty  can  effectively  make 
good  citizens  and  deter  bad  citizens.  Cer- 
tainly nobody  in  Washington  can  do  this  job. 
However,  the  local  character  of  crime  per- 
haps has  made  us  tend  to  think  of  crime  in 
rather  narrow  local  terms. 

The  fact  Is  that  growing  crime  rates  are  a 
world-wide  development.  Police  in  London. 
England,  have  noted  similar  Increases  In 
serious  crime  similar  to  our  own.  The  same 
is  also  true  of  other  highly  industrialized, 
seemingly  advanced  countries. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  street  lighting? 
Why  are  we  having  this  upsurge  of  crime, 
and  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

Probably  one  reason  for  the  growth  In 
crime  is  the  growing  mobility  of  the  popula- 
tion in  industrialized  countries,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  roots  and  the  Increasingly  dis- 
organized home  and  social  and  religious  lift 
in  big  cities.  These  all  help  encourage  crime. 
This  growing  mobility,  of  course,  also  means 
more  strangers  wandering  about  the  streets, 
more  predominantly  transient  areas  in  our 
big  cities,  where  strangers  can  readily  come 
and  go  without  being  recognized  by  anyone. 
It  is  especially  easy  for  strangers  bent  on 
mischief  to  move  about  if  the  street  lighting 
Is  inadequate,  as  it  is  in  the  majority  of  XJB. 
cities    today. 

Another  reason  for  the  growth  in  crime  ts 
probably  the  growth  in  material  wealth.  We 
like  to  talk  about  the  growth  each  year  in 
Industrial  productivity,  family  income,  and 
gross  national  product.  A  growing  groa 
national  product,  among  other  things,  meant 
more  automobiles  and  television  sets  and 
golf  clubs  and  fancy  luggage  and  clothing 
and  other  property  to  be  stolen. 

Take  autoe,  for  Instance.  Today  there  art 
two  and  a  half  times  as  many  autoe  on  U.a. 
streets  and  highways  as  there  were  in  1941, 
the  first  year  after  World  War  H.  By  1975.  W 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  about  three  and 
one  half  times  as  many.  There  have  also 
been  many  more  auto  thefts.  I  suspect  that 
the  number  of  autos  available  to  be  stolen 
have  something  to  do  with  auto  theft  ratea 

With  aU  this  property  lying  around,  •• 
need  extra  precautions  to  prevent  Its  beini 
stolen. 

OPPOBTtJNrrT    VEBStJS   DETERaKNCE 

Now  let's  look  at  some  of  the  figures  oi 
crimes  against  prop&rtj  and  see  If  we  oaa 
find  any  connectton  between  larceny  and  ttt 
amount  of  Illumination  that  exists. 

There  are  ofllclal  government  figures  that 
demonstrate  ooncltislvely  that  certain  typa 
of  crime  regularly  Increase  In  the  wlntti 
months,  when  there  are  more  hours  of  dark* 


ness.  According  to  FBI  crime  reports,  for 
instance.  re{>orted  robberies  may  be  26  per 
cent  higher  than  the  monthly  average  in 
December,  which  has  less  daylight  hours  than 
any  other  month.  Froai  May  to  October,  on 
the  other  hand,  robberies  may  be  10  to  15 
per  cent  less  frequent  than  in  the  average 
month. 

There  are  comparable  Increases  in  bur- 
glaries and  other  larcenies,  but  the  biggest 
Increase  is  in  robbery — a  street  crime. 

Let's  take  another  type  of  crime,  negligent 
homicide.  Because  of  careless  or  drunken 
driving  negligent  homicide  may  jump  as 
much  as  60  per  cent  above  the  year's  aver- 
age Ln  December,  partly  because  of  negligent 
driving,  of  course,  but  partly  because  of  bad 
weather  and  lighting  conditions  In  the  winter 
months,  making  an  accident  more  likely. 

I  think  I  have  already  suggested  that  the 
physical  environment  alone — and  street 
lighting  Lb  part  of  the  environment — is  not 
the  sole  factor  In  crime.  First  there  has  to 
be  a  predisposition  to  commit  crime.  "Hard 
core"  delinquents  and  criminals  must  first 
have  acquired  bad  behavior  habits  and  bad 
codes  of  behavior.  Trying  to  develop  good 
citizenship  and  good  codes  of  behavior  is  the 
business  of  a  crime  prevention  program. 

The  Intent  to  commit  a  crime,  as  lawyers 
know.  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  a  crime.  The  other  aspect  of  a  crime 
la  an  overt  illegal  act.  To  some  extent  we 
can  prevent  overt  Illegal  acts  by  programs  of 
deterrence.  Traditionally,  police  activity  has 
principally  concerned  Itself  with  repressing 
and  deterring  Illegal  acts. 

Police  patrol,  afoot  or  in  squad  cars.  Lb  one 
means  of  deterrence.  If  a  criminal  is  uncer- 
tain whether  a  squad  car  wUl  suddenly  ap- 
pear on  a  non-scheduled,  routine  check  of 
a  neighborhood,  he  miay  think  twice  about 
perpetrating  a  crime. 

If  the  neighborhood  in  question  Is  well 
lighted,  he  may  think  that  the  risk  of  detec- 
tion is  a  great  deal  greater.  Not  only  will  the 
criminal  fear  police,  he  will  probably  fear 
citizen  detection.  More  citizens  will  be 
found  walking  on  a  well  lighted  street  at 
Bight  if  there  is  something  In  the  neighbor- 
bood  that  invitee  walking,  such  as  shops, 
eoBimunlty  centers,  theaters,  etc. 

Along  this  line,  recently  Harper's  Magazine 
had  an  Interesting  article,  entitled  "Violence 
la  the  City  Streets."  The  article  was  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  recent  book,  "The  Life  and 
Death  of  Great  American  ClUee,"  by  Jane 
Jacobs,  who  Lb  an  editor  on  an  architectural 
magazine. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  argues  that  police  alone,  essen- 
tial »t  they  are,  cannot  assure  the  safety  of 
dty  streets.  "The  all-important  question  is," 
the  says,  "How  much  easy  opportunity  does 
any  city  street  offer  to  crime?" 

"There  must  be  eyes  upon  the  streets," 
die  says,  "eyes  belonging  to  what  we  might 
call  Its  natural  proprietors."  And  she  says: 
"The  sidewalk  must  have  users  on  it  fairly 
oontlnuously."  The  more  street  light  there 
Is,  and  the  more  settled  the  neighborhood, 
Uie  more  aware  the  neighbors  will  be  of  what 
li  going  on  in  the  street.  A  stranger  who 
tnters  the -area  bent  on  some  mischief  will 
immediately  arouse  suspicion  and  watchful- 


Mrs.  Jacobs  is  Interested  in  much  more 
than  street  lighting,  but  she  doce  say  that 
"Bright  lights  do  give  some  reassurance  to 
people  who  need  or  want  to  go  out  Thus 
Ughts  induoe  these  people  to  contribute  th^r 
own  eyes  to  the  upkeep  of  the  street.  More- 
over, as  Ls  obvious,  good  lighting  makes  the 
eyes  count  for  more  because  their  range  is 
greater.  Each  additional  pair  of  eyes,  and 
every  increase  In  their  range,  is  that  much  to 
the  good." 

Mrs.  Jacobs  says  that  streets  shotild  not 
be  predominantly  full  of  transients,  and  that 
they  should  have  some  feature  at>out  ttiem^ 
tuch  as  shops  and  other  legal  centers  of  ac- 
tivity— that  encourages  a  Uvely  neighborhood 
"•treet  life."    With  these  provisos.  It  la  not 


unfair  to  say  that  she  sees  good  street  lights 
as  essential  aids  to  crime  prevention. 

EZF1KIENCS   or  POUCX   ABlCINISTaATOBS 

Preparing  for  this  talk,  I  asked  the  Illinois 
Crime  Prevention  Btireau  if  it  could  furnish 
some  information  on  the  effectiveness  of 
street  lighting  as  a  crime  prevention  measure. 
Dr.  Lois  L.  Hlgglns,  Director  of  the  Bureau, 
wrote  various  police  departments,  asking  for 
comments. 

"The  only  available  analytical  data  we 
have,"  wrote  Clarence  M.  Kelley,  Chief  of 
Police  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  "is  derived 
from  the  annual  computations  of  crimes  by 
time  of  day.  A  preliminary  survey  of  this 
data  indicates  that  approximately  i2%  more 
Part  I  offenses  are  committed  between  the 
hours  of  6  p.m.  and  6  ajn.  than  are  com- 
mitted during  the  equal  twelve  hour  period 
of  daylight.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
recognized  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
Increase  of  crinxe  during  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness; however,  the  fact  that  the  perpetrator 
•f  a  crime  when  operating  in  the  dark  has 
more  freedom  of  movement  and  risks  less 
chance  of  detection  and  identification  prob- 
ably constitutes  the  greatest  of  all  the  fac- 
tors causing  crime  to  Increase  during  the 
hours  of  darkness." 

Robert  Welz.  Assistant  Chief  of  Police, 
Cincinnati,  commented:  "In  our  city,  better 
lighting  was  Installed  In  two  areas  in  an 
effort  to  lessen  offenses  against  the  person. 
One  area  surrounded  our  Union  Terminal 
Railroad  Station,  and  the  other  area  Involved 
a  hospital  facility.  Increased  lighting  pro- 
vided better  vlsabiUty  for  patrol  and  les- 
sened the  opportunity  for  the  offender.  The 
effort  did  bring  about  a  decreased  crime 
incidence." 

Major  J.  C.  Goodman  of  the  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  Police  Department,  said: 
"Adequate  street  lighting  certainly  has  a 
deterrent  effect  on  night-time  crime.  Here 
in  Oharlotte,  a  sLx-lane  boulevard,  well 
lighted,  was  recently  completed  which  lit- 
erally split  our  worst  crime  area.  As  a  result, 
crime  Ln  this  area  seemed  to  disperse  with 
the  darkness." 

Said  Charles  H.  Morgan,  Chief  of  Police. 
Wllkee-Barre.  Pennsylvania:  "Lighting  is  a 
great  det^rent  to  criminal  activity;  certainly 
to  deter  is  a  function  and  objective  al  all 
enforcement  agencies.  The  umbrella  of  poor 
lighting  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of  crime. 
Encouragement  of  good  street  lighUng  can 
never  be  overemphasized  In  police  depart- 
ment operations." 

Assistant  Chief  of  Police  Sam  8.  Manning, 
of  Memphis.  Tennessee,  said,  "In  areas  here 
in  which  modem  street  lights  have  been  In- 
stalled there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  In 
the  number  of  offenses  mentioned." 

Captain  Joseph  J.  Ctunmings  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  wrote,  '"The  Peabody  Square  area  of 
Dorchester,  until  a  short  time  ago.  was 
illuminated  by  gas  lamps,  and  the  number 
of  women  and  girls  that  were  being  molested 
there  necessitated  the  placing  of  plain- 
clothes officers.  .  .  .  Since  replacing  the  gas 
lamps  with  electric  lighting,  this  jwoblem  is 
gone.  It  is  a  j)erfect  example  of  what  good 
lighting  can  do  to  assist  a  police  dep>cu-tment 
in  Its  work." 

The  most  detailed  reply  came  from  Herbert 
W.  Hart,  Commissioner  of  Police  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  who  wrote: 

"In  the  summer  of  1969  this  department 
was  directed  to  select  areas  of  the  dty  which 
might  show  a  reduction  Ln  crime  incidence 
throxigh  the  installation  of  proper  lighting. 
The  object  of  the  program  was  to  determine 
whether  street  crimes  oammitted  against 
persons  could  be  reduced.  Tbrtm  areas 
which  were  poorly  lighted  and  presented  ex- 
ceptionally acute  policing  problems  were 
selected.  The  program  called  for  the  in- 
stallatton  of  adequate  lighting  in  the  streets 
and  alleys  within  these  areas  and  the  trim- 
ming of  trees  to  derive  the  maxlmtim  benefit 
from  the  Bghts. 

"A  comparison  was  made  of  the  total  crime 


Incidence  In  these  areas  before  and  after 
the  installation  of  the  Improved  lighting. 
The  limited  testing  which  had  been  con- 
ducted Indicated  that  It  was  possible  to 
reduce  crime  through  the  improved  lighting. 
During  the  1958-1959  fiscal  year,  the  areas 
where  the  test  was  conducted  had  a  crime 
Incidence  of  1.58  per  month.  During  the 
period  In  which  the  additional  lighting  had 
been  In  operation  Ln  these  same  areas,  the 
monthly  average  dropped  to  1.23,  decline  of 
18  p>CT  cent." 

Commissioner  Hart  concluded:  "The  al- 
leviation of  the  crime  problem  In  these  areas 
might  have  been  more  pronounced  except 
that  for  a  time  Ln  the  most  troublesome  of 
the  areas  hoodlums  made  a  practice  of  break- 
ing some  of  the  lights.  ITie  program  has 
been  extended  into  a  number  of  areas." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   TLOtODA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22. 1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intema- 
tional  Organizations  and  Movements  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  It  has 
been  my  custom  to  r^wrt  on  the  activ- 
ities of  our  subcommittee  at  the  end  of 
each  congressional  sef>sion. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  sub- 
committee's activities  during  the  3d  ses- 
sion of  the  8&th  Congress,  which  I  hope 
will  prove  informative  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public. 

SOCIAL   AND    BZHAVIOaAL    SCIKNCKS    LXGISLATIOM 

Since  1962,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Organizati(»8  and  Move- 
ments has  conducted  a  continuing  study 
of  the  UJS.  ideological  offensive  in  the 
cold  war.  An  outgrowth  of  this  study, 
and  particularly  of  the  sulxxxmnlttee's 
concern  with  the  role  of  the  social  and 
the  behaviorial  sciences  in  the  formula- 
tion and  implementation  of  UJ3.  foreign 
poUcy,  was  the  introduction.  In  June 
1966,  of  three  far-reaching  legislative 
proposals.  The  three  bills  proposed,  re- 
spectively, first,  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  prepare  the  groundwork 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences,  HJi.  15457; 
second,  the  establishment.  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office,  of  an  Office  of  Social  Scknces, 
H.R.  15458;  and,  ttilrd,  the  creation  of  a 
National  Social  Sciences  Foundation. 
H.R.  15459.  All  three  of  these  were  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

In  introducing  this  legislation.  I  ex- 
pressed my  hope  that  the  three  bills 
would  provide  a  starting  point  for  a  dia- 
log l)etween  the  UjS.  Government  and 
the  academic  and  professional  commu- 
nities regarding  ways  and  means  of  cur- 
ing the  disorder  which  presently  trou- 
bles us  in  these  fields.  I  would  hope  that 
in  this  manner  in  we  can  accomplish  a 
thorough  assessment  of  the  statxis  of  tha 
Individual  social  and  behavioral  sciences, 
appraise  the  contribution  which  they  can 
make  to  the  furtherance  of  UJS.  foreign 
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poliey  objecthres,  and  strengthen  the  role 
which  theae  sdences  play  in  the  formula- 
tion and  execution  of  «ur  foreign  policy. 
nrxBWATioiMx.  oooivkatton  txas 
1^  the  fan  of  1965, 1  had  the  honor  to 
head  the  offlcial  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives delegation  to  the  White  Hcmae 
Conference  on  International  Coopera- 
tion, held  In  Washingrton.  Subsequent 
to  the  conference,  the  delegation's  report 
on  TJ J8.  activities  in  the  International 
Ooc4>erAtlon  Year  was  published  by  our 
subcommittee.  See  committee  print, 
"Rqjort  on  Activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional cooperation  Yeair,"  June  1966. 
The  report  sunamarized  the  nearly  400 
rec<Hnmendations  which  emanated  from 
th«  White  House  Conference  and  urged 
that  the  executive  branch  establish  the 
necessary  machinery  to  checlc  on  the  im- 
plementation of  these  recommendations. 
In  Augiist  1966  the  President  appointed 
»  special  White  House  committee  con- 
stating of  Budget  Biu-eau  Director 
Charles  Schultz,  Presidential  Assistants 
Walt  W.  Rostow  and  Joseph  Califano, 
and  Mr.  Raymond  D.  Nasher,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  to  perform  this  task.  The  subcom- 
mittee plans  to  hold  foUowup  hearings 
on  this  subject  next  year. 

jnmtB  KATIOMS  FINAMCIAL  SITUATION 

One  of  the  continuing  concerns  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nlzatlons  and  Movements  has  been  the 
dlflkcuK  financial  situation  which  the 
United  Nations  has  experienced  over  the 
past  several  years.  As  of  February  8, 
1966,  the  fimds  due  the  United  Nations 
from  its  members  for  assessments  im- 
posed through  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1966  amounted  to  $154,601,162.  Of  this 
sum.  $29.4  million  was  due  in  assessments 
made  to  finance  the  U.N.'s  regular  budget 
and  Wwklng  Capital  Fund.  The  re- 
mataider  of  the  arrearages — $125.2  mll- 
hoa—mtm  attrtibutable  to  the  refusal  of  a 
handful  of  nations — notably  the  Soviet 
U&lon,  other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
and  R«noe — to  pay  their  share  of  the 
UJf.'s  two  major  peacekeeping  opera- 
ttoBs:  the  United  Nations  force  in  the 
MltfOe  last— UNEP— and  the  United 
Nations  Operations  ta  the  Congo — 
ONUC. 

In  order  to  facilitate  consideration  of 
these  issues  and  of  related  legislation,  I 
directed  the  subcommittee  staff  to  pre- 
pare. In  an  abbreviated  form,  first,  a 
report  on  the  fiiuuKlal  condition  of  the 
UJT.  and  proapeeta  for  financing  future 
XJIf.  peae^eeplng  operations;  second,  a 
summary  deserlpticm  of  the  origins  of  the 
article  19  eontroversy;  third,  a  chronol- 
ogy of  its  evolution;  and,  fourth,  an 
outltee  of  the  UjB.  Go>vemment's  position 
with  respect  to  this  problem. 

Ip  an  effort  to  shed  further  light  on 
this  subject,  and  to  consider  several 
*^  major  pcdltteal  Issues  confronting  the 
U19.,  our  subcommittee  held  hearings  in 
March  and  April  ot  this  year  during 
wMch  we  received  testimony  from  Hon. 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  TJB.  representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  Hon.  Joseph 
J.  Sisco.  Assistant  Secretary  at  State  for 
International  Organization  Affairs. 

Ilw  staff  report  described  above,  to- 
tether  with  the  record  of  our  hearings, 
was  pObBslMd  by  our  subcommittee  as 
House  Report  No.  1564,  entitled,  "United 
liatlORs Financial  Situation:  Background 


and  Consequences  of  the  Article  19  Con- 
troversy  Over  the  Financing  of  UJt 
Peacekeeping  Operations." 

The  larger  question  of  the  financial 
structure  ot  the  entire  "XJiJ.  family"  of 
international  organizations  is  presently 
being  studied  by  a  committee  of  14  na- 
tions which  was  appointed  by  the  last 
XJJN.  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  by 
awroprlate  officials  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State.  At  a  later  date  our  sub- 
committee will  report  on  the  outcome  of 
those  studies. 

LEGISLATIVT  ACCOMPLISH METTTS 

In  addition  to  its  continuing  studies, 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements  held  hear- 
ings and  acted  upon  a  number  of  legis- 
lative measures.  A  brief  description  of 
each  of  these  bills  follows: 

THX     I»7a     WINTER     OLYMPIC     OAIUB     IN     T7TAH 

Last  year  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
recommended  that  the  State  of  Utah  be 
designated  as  the  site  of  the  1972  winter 
Olympic  games.  In  March  of  this  year, 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movement  held  a  hear- 
ing on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  71, 
to  approve  the  selection  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  committee  and  to  support  its 
recommendations.  The  resolution  was 
endorsed  by  the  entire  Utah  congres- 
sional delegation,  as  well  as  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Tlie  subconmaittee  agreed  to  report 
the  resolution  favorably.  The  measure 
was  subsequently  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
International  Olympic  Conunlttee  in 
Rome.  The  latter  committee  approved 
the  selection  of  Utah  for  the  1 972  Winter 
Oljmipics.  For  backgroxmd,  see  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  71  and  House 
Report  No  1386. 

In  1965  the  subcommittee  considered 
and  the  Congress  approved  a  bill — Public 
Law  89-284 — to  provide  for  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  the  HemisPair,  1968,  Interna- 
tional Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

On  May  13,  1966,  the  President  for- 
warded to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  exec\rtive  communi- 
cation transmitting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
the  manner  In  which  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  should  par- 
ticipate in  tlie  HemlsFair,  1968,  Exposi- 
tion. 

Legislation  embodying  these  recom- 
mendations was  considered  by  our  sub- 
committee, reported  favorably,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress.  The  necessary 
funds  were  subsequently  provided  by  the 
Congress  to  pay  for  the  construction  of 
the  U.S.  pavilion,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  the  exhibits,  at  HemisFair.  For  back- 
ground, see  Public  Law  89-284,  executive 
communication  2399,  H.R.  15098,  House 
Report  No.  1740,  and  Public  Law  89-685. 

rNTSKNATIONAI.  OVitAH    RIGHTS  TEAR,    1»6B 

In  December  1963,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  unanlmotisly 
adopted  a  resolution  designating  the  year 
196D  as  the  International  Human  Rights 
Year  to  commemorate  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  imiversal  declaration  of 
himian  rights. 

On  that  occasion,  and  again  in  1965, 


the  General  Assembly  called  on  member 
states  of  the  Ui<^.  to  Join  In  that  observ- 
ance. 

Also  In  1965,  the  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  of  the  UB.  National  Citizens' 
Commission  on  International  Coopera- 
tion recommended  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  undertake  advance  planning 
for  the  observance  by  the  United  States 
of  the  International  Human  Rights  Year, 
and  to  carry  through  a  program  of  ac- 
tivity at  the  State,  local,  and  national 
level. 

On  August  11  and  17,  1966,  the  sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  some  20 
resolutions  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  U.S.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee to  plan  and  coordinate  the  ob- 
servance by  the  United  States  of  the  In- 
ternational Human  Rights  Year. 

On  August  17,  the  subcommittee  fav- 
orably reported  the  text  of  a  bill  pro- 
posed Jointly  by  Representative  Petke 
H.  B.  Frxlinghttysek,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
myself.  See  H.R.  17083.  The  measure 
was  subsequently  approved  by  the  fun 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  but  failed 
to  be  considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  the  adjournment.  For 
background,  see  HJ^  17083  and  House 
Report  No.  2050. 

WATEB    rOS   PEACE 

Water  Is  one  of  mankind's  most 
precious  resoiurces — and  it  is  becoming 
one  of  the  scarcest.  Expanding  popula- 
tion, climatic  changes,  and  certain  de- 
velopments in  methods  of  land  utiliza- 
tion and  cultivation  are  exerting  increas- 
ing pressures  on  the  available  supply 
of  potable  water.  Unless  solutions  are 
foimd  to  the  resulting  problems,  rela- 
tions between  luitlons  may  become  In- 
creasingly marred  by  conflicts  over  water. 

In  an  effort  to  begin  the  search  for 
such  solutions.  President  Johnson  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  sponsor  tiie 
first  International  conference  on  water 
problems.  As  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  legisla- 
tion embodjring  this  proposal — House 
Joint  Resolution  1169.  Our  subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  this  resolution,  con- 
sidered It  in  executive  session,  and  re- 
ported It  favorably  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  which  concurred  in  our 
recommendations. 

Prior  to  the  adjournment,  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
approved  this  legislation,  clearing  the 
way  for  U.S.  sponsorship  of  the  Water 
for  Peace  Conference  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  May  of  next  year.  Some  1,200 
delegates  fnm  nearly  100  countries,  and 
about  2.800  observers,  are  expected  to 
attend  this  meeting  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  thetn  paying  their  own  way  and 
contributing  their  time  and  knowledge 
free  of  charge.  For  backgroimd,  see 
House  Joint  Resolution  1169.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  167,  and  House  Report 
No.  1742. 

wnjiLm  ootrsKBTAiToir  comrRENCB 

Prior  to  adjournment,  our  subcommit- 
tee also  held  hearings  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1032  and  its  predecessor. 
House  ConcurrKit  Resolution  440,  pro- 
posing the  convening  of  a  wildlife  coa- 
servation  conference  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations. 


The  need  for  such  a  conference,  held 
at  a  goverrmiental  level,  has  long  been 
recognized.  National  and  regional  wild- 
life conservation  groups,  stressing  the 
need  for  greater  governmental  Interest 
in  wildlife  preservation,  have  repeatedly 
recommended  the  holding  of  such  a  con- 
ference. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee favorably  reported  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  1032,  with 
amendments.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  session,  and  the  pres- 
siu:e  of  other  legislation,  neither  the  full 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  nor  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this,  in  brief,  is  my  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments during  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

It  has  been  a  great  privUege  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  and 
to  direct  its  work.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  which  I 
received  in  the  discharge  of  those  tasks 
from  my  able  coUeagues,  members  of 
the  subcommittee:  Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina;  Hon.  Omae 
BiniLEsoN,  Democrat,  of  Texas;  Hon. 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota; Hon.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Democrat,  of  New  York;  Hon.  Edward  R. 
Roybal,  Democrat,  of  California;  Hon. 
H.  R.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa;  Hon. 
Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghtjysen,  Republican, 
of  New  Jersey;  and  Hon.  Edward  J.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Republican,  of  Illinois.  They 
have  done  an  outstanding  job,  which 
merits  the  gratitude  and  the  respect  of 
our  citizenry. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  in  the  next  Congress. 


^'Justice"  and  the  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NXW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DULBKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude two  newspaper  editorials  which 
further  reflect  on  recent  Supreme  Coiu^ 
decisions  th&t  do  not  help  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  only  abet  the 
offenders. 

The  recent  editorials  which  follow,  "Su- 
preme Coiut  Bypasses  Social  Question," 
and  "This  is  Justice?"  appeared  In  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  NY, 
and  in  the  Washington  Star,  respectively: 
Stjpremb  Court  Bypasses  Social  Question 
In  view  of  the  V3.  Supreme  Court'*  re- 
cent decislona  which  strongly  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Individual,  It  seems  strange 
that  the  Court  refused  to  hear  an  appeal 
Which  would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  thou- 
sands of  other  such  unfortun&t«  cases 
throughout  the  country.  The  case  in  que»- 
tlon  was  that  of  a  56-year-old  Callfomla 
resident  who  had  a  record  ot  more  than  40 
arrests  for  public  drunkenness. 


His  lawyers  argued  that  he  was  a  com- 
pulsive drinker  and  by  no  means  a  criminal 
who  should  be  punished  by  jail  sentences. 
This  view  also  Is  held  by  many  physicians 
who  contend  that  chrcmlc  alooiiollsm  Is  an 
Illness  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Their 
contention  Is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  many 
prominent  persons  In  all  walks  of  life  have 
been  addicted  to  alcohol  but  by  virtue  of 
their  positions  have  never  been  arrested  as 
they  might  have  been  had  they  been  leas 
prominent. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  Justice  Abe  Portaa 
contended  that  "Punishment  of  alcoholics 
does  society  no  good  .  .  .  The  use  of  the  rude 
and  formidable  weapon  of  criminal  punish- 
ment of  the  alcoholic  is  neither  seemingly 
sensible,  neither  purposeful  nor  civilized." 
His  opinion  also  Is  shared  by  District  of  Co- 
limibla  courts  which  held  that  chronic  drink- 
ers cannot  be  convicted  of  drunkenness. 

Justice  WUUam  O.  Douglas,  who  joined  In 
the  dissent,  pointed  out  that  in  1963  the  Su- 
prem  Court  held  that  a  narcotics  addict  could 
not  be  punished  as  a  criminal. 

Which  causes  one  to  ask  "Then  why  can't 
such  a  ruling  be  applied  to  those  who  have, 
become  addicted  to  alcohol?  Admittedly  the 
High  Court's  refusal  Is  not  an  affirmation  of 
the  ijrevlous  convictions  but  Its  action  leaves 
the  entire  question  unresolved  from  a  legal 
standpoint  at  least.  However,  other  such 
cases  will  be  presented  in  the  years  to  come 
and  perhapM  then  we  will  get  the  answer 
that  Is  too  long  overdue. 

Meanwhile,  many  oommunitles,  such  as 
Buffalo,  are  taking  a  humane  view  ot  the 
matter  and  are  setting  up  faculties  to  aid 
such  unfortunates  who  certainly  are  neither 
arlmlnals  by  Inclination  nor  conviction. 
They  have  passed  the  point  of  personal  re- 
sponslblUty  and  must  be  aided  by  an  Intel- 
ligent society  of  which  they  are  a  part.  JaU 
sentences  should  have  no  part  in  treatment 
and  hoped-for  rehabilitation. 

This  Is  Justice? 

A  17-year-old  youth,  according  to  a  state- 
ment he  made  to  the  police,  set  fire  last  De- 
cember to  the  Jewish  Community  Center  In 
Tonkers.  He  was  seeking  a  "thrill. "  Twelve 
persons  died  In  the  fire,  and  the  youth  was 
Indicted  on  a  first  degree  arson  charge  and 
for  first  degree  miirder.  But  It  looks  now 
as  though  he  may  go  free. 

Judge  Robert  E.  Dempsey,  sitting  In  West- 
chester County  Court,  has  ruled  af  t*r  listen- 
ing to  tape  recordings  of  the  Interrogation 
that  the  p>ollce  did  not  give  the  suspect  the 
warnings  spelled  out  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
5  to  4  decision  last  June  In  the  Miranda  case. 
Of  course  the  warnings  were  not  given.  How 
could  the  police  have  known  In  January, 
when  the  questioning  took  place,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  drastically  change  the 
rules  In  confession  cases  some  six  months 
later? 

Nevertheless,  Judge  Dempsey,  having  no 
choice,  has  ruled  out  the  confession.  One 
"fragment"  of  evidence  remains.  The  youth 
also  made  admissions  to  a  private  citizen. 
But  Judge  Demftsey,  although  he  will  hold 
a  further  hearing  on  the  question,  has  Indi- 
cated that  these,  too,  may  be  thrown  out. 
He  suggested  that  these  admissions  might  be 
"derivative  evidence,"  evidence  growing  out 
of  the  confession  to  the  police,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  be  suppressed  under  the  "fruit 
of  the  poisonous  tree"  doctrine. 

UnhappUy.  this  also  Is  according  to  law. 
So  there  Is  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  youth 
will  go  untried  and  unpunished. 

This  la  what  passes  for  Justice  today  In 
these  United  States.  To  our  way  of  thinking, 
the  Miranda  decision  and  the  results  which 
will  continue  to  flow  from  It  are  a  travesty  on 
Justice.  But  there  Is,  perhaps,  one  small  con- 
solation. If  this  thrill-seeker  beats  the  rap. 
the  la  people  who  were  burned  to  death  in 
the  Yonkers  fire  will  never  know  the  differ- 
ence. 


Pittsburgher  Helps  Americaas  in 
Distress  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  Pittsburgher,  Philip  B.  Heymann, 
occupies  a  key  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  a  Pittsburgh  Press 
article  about  him,  as  published  August 
14,  1966,  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Keeper  of  the  Keys — PnTSBuacHKn  Lrrs  'Em 

IN,  Out  of  United  States — Helps  Stkanded 

Travelers,  Too 

(By  Douglas  Smith) 

Washington,  August  13. — If  an  American 
finds  himself  broke,  sick,  arrested  or  other- 
wise In  distress  In  a  foreign  country,  he  prob- 
ably wlU  look  for  the  nearest  American  con- 
sulate. 

The  man  back  In  Washington  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  helping  such  Americans 
stranded  abroad,  and  for  various  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs,  IB  a  young  Pittsburgher,  Philip 
B.  Hejrmann. 

IN    JOB   SINGS   MARCH 

Mr.  Heymann,  34,  has,  since  March,  been 
acting  administrator  of  this  bureau  of  the 
State  Department,  which  includes  the  Office 
of  Special  Consular  Services,  the  Visa  Office, 
the  Passport  Office,  and  the  Office  of  Refugee 
and  Migration  Affairs. 

He  had  no  Idea  he  would  be  doing  this 
when  he  was  growing  up  In  Squirrel  HlU  and 
attending  Shady  Side  Academy,  or  even  as 
an  undergraduate  at  Yale. 

He  thought  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  which 
he  did.  or  of  teaching  philosophy,  which 
he  still  might.  He  spent  a  year  studying 
philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne  In  Paris  on  a  Pul- 
brlght  Scholarship. 

SERVED   AS    LAW    CUtSX 

After  graduating  from  Harvard  Law  School 
In  1960  he  spent  a  year  as  law  clerk  to  Jus- 
tice John  M.  Harlan  of  the  Supn-eme  Court, 
then  Joined  the  staff  of  the  soUdtor  general. 

He  went  to  the  State  Department  only  last 
year,  as  depuy  to  Abbs  Schwartz,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  administratorship  when  Mr. 
Schwartz  resigned  In  anger  upon  learning 
that  the  department  planned  to  reorganize 
him  out  of  his  Job. 

That  probably  will  hapepn  to  Mr.  Hey- 
mann. Tlie  reorganization  plan  Is  stlU  In  the 
works  and  may  be  sent  to  Congress  next 
year.  But  Mr.  Heymann  doesnt  seem  dis- 
turbed. 

"I'm  sort  of  a  wandering  lawyer,"  he  says. 

REPORTS     ON    XITUC^ES 

Refugees  are  an  Important  responsibility 
of  Mr.  Heymann '8  bureau  and  he  recently 
made  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  subject 
to  a  Senate  subcommittee. 

Cuban  refugees  are  stlU  arriving  In  the 
U.S.  at  the  rate  of  4000  per  montb  under  the 
special  air-lift  arrangement,  and  there  have 
been  about  300,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Heymann  hopes  the  Immigration  law 
wUl  be  amended  to  permit  the  Cubans  to  be- 
come permanent  residents  and  eventually 
eligible  for  U.  S.  citizenship,  without  having 
to  leave  the  UjS.  and  re-enter. 

This  country  has  not  admitted  a  great 
many  refugees  from  the  Communist  coun- 
tries In  Europe  or  from  Red  China,  alnos 
oiu-  Immigration  law  Umlts  such  admissions 
to  10,200  per  year. 
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HowwvMr,  atarting  In  1952.  the  VS.  has  aided 
•onae  600.000  of  those  In  Europe  to  reeetabllah 
ibemselTe*  In  other  free  countries  and  has 
spent  arane  62  million  dollars  In  doing  so, 
Mr.  Heymann  noted. 

LASGCST  PBOBUEK 

Now  we  alao  are  helping  feed  refugees  from 
Red  China,  and  have  allocated  two  million 
d<Mlan  to  aid  the  60,000  Tibetans  who  fled 
thatr  homeland  after  the  Bed  Chinese  toc^ 
It  over  In  1959. 

llr.  Beymann  points  and  that  the  Chinese 
•r«  th*  largest  single  problem  in  the  refugee 
world. 

One  million  have  fled  to  Hong  Kong  since 
the  1M&-40  revolution,  and  they  and  their 
children  now  oompoee  half  Hong  Kong's 
populatioin. 

Tim  VjS.  probably  will  admit  some  Chineae 
refngM*.  n»  well  as  Tibetans  and  Palestinian 
Armbs,  Kr.  Heymann  says. 

Mr.  Haymaiui'B  wife  is  also  a  Plttsburgher. 
She's  the  former  Anne  Ross  of  Oakland. 

The  Heymanns  visit  there  often.  His  pej-- 
ents  are  Sidney  and  Bessie  H.  Heymann,  who 
lire  on  West  Woodland  Road. 

HIa  slsAer,  ICrs.  Howard  Ooldfarb.  lives  In 
WMhlngtrx.  Pa.  The  youngr  Mrs.  Heymann 
Is  Vb»  step-daughter  of  Leon  Palk  Jr.,  a  Pitts- 
burgh Industrialist. 

She  la  dcdng  graduate  work  In  anthropology 
»t  OatboUc  University  here  and  they  have 
two  children.  Stephen,  10,  and  Sally  Jo.  6. 


Adequate  Street  Lighting 


EZICNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

or   KINTDCKT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mi.  Speaker,  ade- 
OUftte  Ughttng  helps  reduce  the  night 
tralBe  acldent  rate.  It  deters  would-be 
criminals.  It  enables  police  to  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  crime  detection.  Yet  the  bene- 
fit* which  good  lighting  can  bring  are 
not  being  uwd  to  full  advantage.  On 
too  many  miles  of  our  Nation's  streets 
and  talghways,  the  motorist  Is  forced  to 
rely  only  on  the  headlights  of  his  car  for 
Illumination.  Too  many  sections  of  our 
Nation's  cities  afford  the  nighttime  bur- 
Klur  or  car  thief  a  convenient  cover  of 
darkness. 

Many  believe  that  the  cost  of  installing 
adegnate  lighting  makes  it  an  unrealistic 
•olution.  but  too  Uttle  attention  is  given 
to  the  staggering  cost  which  crime  and 
traffic  Aeddaits  impose  upon  both  their 
victims  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  These 
are  costs  which  could  be  dramatically  re- 
duced by  lighting.  For  example,  lighting 
engineers  conducted  a  study  of  night  ac- 
cidents on  boulevards  In  Chicago's  park 
district  and  concluded  that  there  was  a 
TO-peroent  reduction  in  night  accidents 
after  Michigan  Boulevard  was  relighted 
In  1949  to  conform  to  the  American 
Standard  Practice  for  Street  and  High- 
way lighting.  FattJ  and  injury-produc- 
ing addents  alone  declined  by  more  than 
80  percent. 

Relighting  Chicago's  boulevards  cost 
tSAJMM  per  mile — $24,000  for  lamp  posts 
I  lumlnarlec  and  $26,000  for  cable  and 
of  the  underground  wiring 
system.  Had  Chicago  uaed  an  above- 
ground  wiring  system,  expenses  would 


have  been  considerably  lower.  If  the 
cost  seems  high,  consider  this:  accident 
costs  are  also  high.  The  dollar  figures 
used  In  determining  accident  "costs"  rep- 
resent only  such  readily  measurable  items 
as  wage  losses,  medical  expenses,  insur- 
ance cost",  and  property  damage.  There 
Is  no  way  of  calculating  in  exact  eco- 
nomic terms  the  pain  and  suffering  of  one 
Injured  in  an  auto  crash  or  the  grief  and 
loss  felt  by  the  family  of  one  who  has 
lost  his  Life  in  an  accident.  Even  so,  this 
limited  measure  of  costs  averaged  $22,600 
per  death.  $1,250  per  Injury,  and  $190 
per  property-damage  accident  according 
to  estimates  made  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  in  1954. 

In  the  12-month  period  before  Chi- 
cago's boulevards  were  relighted,  there 
were  40  fatal,  1,290  nonfatal,  and  4,385 
property-damage  accidents  on  them  at 
night.  Using  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil's figures,  the  total  cost  of  these  acci- 
dents was  $3.3  million.  Had  there  been 
adequate  roadway  lighting,  there  would 
have  been  a  70-percent  redaction  In 
night  accidents  and  a  $2.3-milllon  reduc- 
tion in  accident  costs.  Relighting  the 
205  miles  of  boulevards  cost  $50,000  per 
mile  or  $10.25  million.  In  other  words, 
the  $2.3  million  annual  reduction  in  acci- 
dent costs  pEdd  for  the  initial  cost  of  the 
relighting  propnam  In  less  than  5  years. 

Reduction  of  accidents  is  a  dramatic 
benefit,  but  it  Is  not  the  only  one.  When 
a  highway  is  lighted,  the  safe  driving 
speed  at  night  can  be  10  to  20  miles  per 
hour  higher  than  when  it  is  not.  If 
the  speed  limit  on  a  highway  which  car- 
ries 2.500  vehicles  at  night  is  nii^ed  from 
45  to  60  miles  per  hour  the  economic 
value  of  time  saved  amounts  to  $6,000 
per  mile  per  year  based  on  a  very  con- 
servative estimate  of  2  cents  per  vehicle 
minute.  The  highway's  capa<;ity  Is  In- 
creased in  other  ways  also.  Motorists 
can  make  better  use  of  passing  opportu- 
nities and  headways ;  driver  performance 
on  multilane  highways  and  freeway  In- 
terchanges is  improved.  In  general,  the 
driving  task  is  made  etisler.  There  Is 
less  driver  fatigue  and  less  muscular  and 
ner\'ous  tension.  In  addition,  when 
roads  are  lighted  they  £ire  used  more  at 
night.  Nearby  business  realize  an  in- 
crease in  patronage. 

In  short,  the  expense  Involved  In  in- 
stalling adequate  lighting  should  not  be 
used  as  a  justification  for  not  doing  so. 
Budget  limitations  and  the  high  Initial 
expenditure  required  may  seem  to  make 
good  lighting  impracticable  for  all  but 
the  most  heavily  used  freeways.  But  a 
beginning  can  be  made  toward  lighting 
all  roads,  two-lane  and  four-lane,  urban 
and  rural,  which  carry  substantial 
amounts  of  traffic.  In  great  Britain,  for 
example,  researchers  have  reported  fav- 
orably on  a  Ughting  system  designed  for 
two-lane  rural  highways  which  departs 
from  standard  practice  by  using  lamps 
sf>aced  270  feet  apart,  Insteal  of  the  usual 
120  feet.  This  spacing  produces  a  pat- 
tern of  alternating  light  and  dark 
patches  on  the  pavement  wHdch  Is 
enough  to  make  larger  objects  visible  to 
the  approaching  driver.  The  cc^t  of  this 
experimental  system:  half  the  normal 
cost. 

Another  productive  approach  is  to  be- 
gin by  lighting  areas  where  the  acci- 


dent exposure  Is  comparatively  great. 
Herbert  A.  Priede,  an  engineer  formerly 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Highway 
Department,  has  recommended  that  at 
minimum  the  following  "critical  areas 
of  driver  decision"  be  lighted : 

Freeway  entrances  and  exits; 

Interchanges  and  Intersections; 

Bridges,  overpasses,  and  viaducts; 

Tunnels  and  underpasses; 

Guide  sign  locations ; 

Dangerous  hills  and  curves ; 

Heavily  traveled  sections  In  urban  and 
rural  areas  or  where  entrances,  exits,  or 
interchanges  occur  within  1  mile  or  less 
of  each  other; 

Rest  areas  and  connecting  roads ; 

Railroad  grade  crossings ;  and 

Elevated  and  depressed  roadways. 

Each  of  these  approaches  Is  relatively 
low  in  cost.  Their  value  Is  Increased  by 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  ex- 
panded hito  full  lighting  programs. 

The  time  has  come  to  abolish  night 
on  our  highways.  As  a  key  part  of  our 
national  effort  toward  traffic  safety,  let 
there  be  light — and  let  there  be  life. 


Achievements  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OP    MAaYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
my  privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  during- the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  This  has  been 
a  tremendously  productive  session,  and 
one  In  which  we  can  all  take  pride. 

As  the  House  Is  aware,  this  Is  the  first 
full  session  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing as  chairman.  Our  former  colleague, 
Herbert  C.  Bormer  of  North  Carolina, 
served  as  chairman  from  the  beginning 
of  the  84th  Congress  in  1955  until  his 
death  In  November  of  1965.  His  able 
leadership  will  long  be  remembered. 

First,  I  would  like  to  extend  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  my  apprecia- 
tion for  their  fine  cooperative  efforts  in 
making  this  session  so  successful.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  they  are  deserving  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  entire  Congress  for 
devoting  untold  hours  to  the  business  of 
the  committee,  while  carrjing  on  their 
heavy  everyday  duties  of  their  congres- 
sional offices. 

May  I  further  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  my  subcommittee  chairmen 
who  gave  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
achieve  these  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments; namely,  the  very  effective  and 
hard-working  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DiNGELLl.  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation;  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
who  devoted  long,  arduous  hours  u 
chairman  of  the  &'ubcommlttee  on  Coast 
Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
Navigation;  our  most  capable  ranking 


majority  member,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan],  who  has  faith- 
fully served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Panama  Canal;  our  hardwork- 
ing and  efficient  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon],  who  has  most 
.  capably  directed  the  business  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography;  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Downing]  who  diligently  and 
faithfully  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
newly  created  Subcommittee  on  Marl- 
time  Education  and  Training.  To  all  of 
these  gentlemen  I  express  my  sincere 
thanks. 

During  the  second  session  of  this  Con- 
gress the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  carried  on  Its  traditional  role  of 
striving  to  strengthen  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  to  enable  It  to  better  serve 
our  national  Interest  In  Its  dual  capacity 
as  a  vital  link  in  our  transportation  sys- 
tem and  as  a  military  and  naval  auxiliary 
In  times  of  emergency. 

Comprehensive  hearings  were  held  by 
the  subcommittee  to  build  a  clear  record 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  to  meet  the  military  sup- 
port requirement  of  the  war  In  "Vietnam 
and  the  needs  of  our  waterbome  foreign 
commerce.  Other  important  matters  in- 
volved the  status  and  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

Other  matters  of  considerable  Impor- 
tance were  accomplished  by  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation, such  as  the  12-mlle  exclusive 
fishing  rights  legislation,  S.  2218;  the  fish 
protein  concentrate  legislation,  S.  2720; 
and  the  endangered  species  bill,  HIL 
9424. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress one  of  the  most  significant  pieces 
of  legislation  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee was  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineei-ing  Development  Act,  con- 
sidered by  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography. It  was  not  until  the  second 
session  that  this  legislation  was  enacted 
into  public  law,  on  June  17,  1966.  This 
legislation  would  provide  for  the  first 
time  the  development,  encouragement, 
and  maintenance  of  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  and  coordinated  national 
program  in  marine  sciences.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation,  the  subcom- 
mittee reported  H.R.  16559,  which  would 
amend  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  to  authorize 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  sea 
grant  colleges.  This  piece  of  legisla- 
tion became  public  law  late  In  the  sec- 
ond session,  on  October  15,  1966. 

Other  matters  of  considerable  Impor- 
tance were  considered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  Panama  Canal;  Coast  Guard, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Naviga- 
tion; and  Maritime  Education  and 
Training.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
the  subcommittee  held  lengthy  hearhigs 
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to  look  Into  the  matter  of  manpower 
shortages  in  the  American  merchant 
marine,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
shortages  and  possible  means  of  alleviat- 
ing them,  but  also  to  inquire  into  the 
entire  subject  of  education  for  sea 
services. 

I  have  attempted  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  highlights  of  the  construc- 
tive record  of  the  second  session  of  this 
Congress.  The  committee  staff  is  now 
preparing  a  detailed  activity  report 
which  will  be  printed  as  a  committee 
print  In  the  near  future. 


Gonzalez   Publishes   Complete  Voting 
Record  for   1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
already  inserted  in  the  Record  my  vot- 
ing and  attendance  records  for  1965  and 
for  most  of  1966.  With  this  Installment, 
my  published  voUng  record  Is  complete 
for  both  sessions  of  the  89th  Congress. 
It  follows : 
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Quorum  call .. 

B.  985,  Fair  Packaging  Act,  adoption  of  conference  report.    (Passed  242  to  6  ) 

Qu^um  cl^iu.'".'!'"'^"'!.^'''.!'^^  ^"^  ^  ^'^•="8"''°  '"e  «t7adoV,.i'o,ro(conteren«  report: -(Pa^  247  to  0.)::::::::::::::::: 

Quorum  cUl .["'W".  " " ' 

n    D-  ''^'v™PI''*'"\"''''' '^PP'°Pf'«t'0"s  lor7isealyea>'l^  - 

y>.,"um'*ii:."*°'"''°"  1°'':^''  """*""'' '"''''''"  "^'  "^^^  ^■'"'''  ■'<^'='"'^''  ^'-""'  (i'i"-d^Tto"3fbut'notor^)..  !::::::::::: 

!^p**'llfiT^^'■^T'I''l°?•'P"f'iT°'*.'*"I^^^'<^'^^'^^^^        UUAr  agnlnstJe/emlVh  Stamler:    ,„  „ 

11.  R.  6t*8.  nL-=trkt  of  Columbia  crime  bill  authorizing  interrogiition  of  suspecU  without  bcnelit  of  counstK 


(I'a.'ksed  219  to  6y,) 

(Passed  206  to  79."). 


ou  Water  for  Peace.     (Passed  196  to  79!). 


II. R.  18233.  Public  Work':  Act.  motion  to  recommit 

Ou'  f^'  "if"  ^°'"'  '■**°'"^''*"  'oena'^'e  United  States  to  hold  an  International" Conference 

Quorum  call _""]""' ' ' 

Quorum  call , " " "'" — - 

"lo^2t8.!""' '*^°'"^~"  """"""^ '^*'*" '-'°°^"'"**  ""^''^''*'*'^^^ 

Quonnu  «!m'  "'^^''"'''"  """"^  ^*'**'  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  as  amended  to  correct  defecU.    (Passed 

Quorum  call 

s   -         - 


Vote 


Present. 
Yes. 

Vea. 
Yes. 
Present. 
Present. 


on  the  table.    (Failed  24 
256  too.) 


II  u    iiini' I  m  i:,^V  ■  i .^";T';-'  ■■"""""■"""' """''""^"' "^"'""'' ^''option  of  conference  report.     ( Passed  i61  to  7fl  1 

9M0  ll^i '''"  '"  ^""'"^''  *'*"""''''  ""■  ''«'"•«"'  ""  f°f«'K"  investment  in  the  United  States,  motion'jollTOmmit  c;,nleren«"re^H:"(FaUe-d- 

Ou"r,n,>'^;il"\'''.''^°''.''''''^^^  '"'  ^""'^  investment  in  the  United  States,  adoption  of  ronXerence  report,    (Passed  171  to  4«.).. 

itf)    \itt*,'  *"'"  'f  '""''?'\  "'K^"'"'  Kdi'oaVion  'Facilitios  Aciof  1963.  a(loptlon"6f  TO"nr"e"ren«>'repo"rt".''r}'a.ssed"m  ' 

U.R.  18381,  supplemental  appropriations  for  liscal  year  19<,7,  motion  to  concur  with  Senate  r.endnVem(I^4dlJ9to"i( 


1102.). 


Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall 


Yes. 
Yes. 

.No. 

Present. 

.N'o. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

IVesent. 

Present. 

I^esent. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

I'resent. 

Present, 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
I'resent. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

op    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
Indeed  a  great  privilege  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
great  public  men  of  our  time.    Senator 


Leverett  Saltonstall 's  long  service  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  the 
coimtry — beginning  over  46  years  ago  as 
alderman  of  Newton,  then  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  next  as  Governor, 
and  finally  as  Senator — was  of  the  high- 
est order^unselfish,  dignified,  and  noble. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  recog- 
nized these  qualities  In  him,  electing  and 
reelecting  him  to  office  even  in  times 
when  the  opposition  party  was  sweeping 
other  offices.  People  of  all  political  per- 
suasions were  proud  to  have  Levxrett 
Saltonstall  as  their  spokesman. 


We  shall  miss  him,  his  devoted  and 
dedicated  service,  when  the  90th  Con- 
gress convenes  In  January  1967.  I  be- 
heve  that  the  highest  tribute  any  man 
in  any  work  can  receive  is  the  acknowl- 
edgement by  his  colleagues  that  his  has 
been  a  service  of  excellence.  Senator 
Saltonstall  has  earned  this.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  shall  not  see  the  end  of  his 
service  after  he  retires  frcMn  the  Senate 
and  I  hofse  that  he  will  continue  to  give 
all  of  us  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and 
counsel. 
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Award  of  the  Elojr  Alfau-o  International 
FoudatioB  to  Dr.  Charlei  k.  Brind, 
CommtA,  UuTersity  of  the  State  of  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN         < 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the 
formal  presentation  speech  of  Dr.  Her- 
man A.  Bayern,  American  Provost  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  on  Tliuisday 
afternoon,  September  8,  1966,  in  the  ex- 
ecutive offices  of  the  foundation  in  New 
York  City. 

Capt.  Maurice  M.  Witherspoon.  U.S.N. , 
retired,  delivered  the  invocation.  He 
then  introduced  Dr.  Bayem  who  made 
the  presentation  speech  conferring  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  diploma 
on  Dr.  Brind.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dr.  Bayern's  remarks,  the  investi- 
ture speech  of  former  chief  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Honorable  Albert 
CiKiway,  and  a  translation  of  the  diplo- 
ma frcMQ  Spanish  to  English  by  Dr  Marie 
L.  Fetsch  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dk.  Batesn's  Address 

Dr.  Blind,  we  are  gathered  here  this  after- 
noon In  tMtUnony.  first  of  our  faith  In  the 
Ideals  of  American  democracy;  secondly.  In 
our  devotion  to  the  caiose  of  universal  edu- 
cation and  peace  as  the  bulwark  of  these 
Ideals;  and,  thirdly,  because  of  our  confidence 
In  the  cooperation  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  In  the  preservation  of 
buman  freedom  and  p>eace  oj  all  the  peoples 
of  tbe  world.  it-. 

You.  Dr.  Brind,  have  been  voted  the  high- 
est honor  of  the  Boy  Alfaro  Foundation  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

"In  recognition  of  your  outstamdlng  serv- 
ice to  mankind,  as  a  dedicated  public  official 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
all  your  adult  life,  for  your  distinguished 
contribution  to  culture  and  education,  and 
your  work  of  charity  for  all  worthy  causes 
and  endeavors;  and  In  further  recognition  of 
your  untiring  and  sacrlflclal  efforts  toward 
the  establishment  of  International  and  uni- 
versal brotherhood;  and  finally,  because  all 
your  merits  and  accomplishments  comes 
within  the  framework  of  the  alms,  ideals,  and 
principles  and  purp>oses  of  the  Doy  Aifaro 
International  Foundation  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama." 

This  Foundation,  named  after  the  soldier, 
patriot,  statesman,  martyr,  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  Bcuador  for  two  tenns  at  tbe  turn 
of  the  century.  Is  for  the  perpetuation  of 
Justice,  truth,  and  friendship  among  peoples 
and  nations,  and  serves  to  promote  the  moral 
values  with  personal  integrity,  for  which 
General  Boy  Alfaro  devoted  and  laid  down 
his  Ufe. 

President  Alfaro,  (1842-1612),  estabUshed 
In  Latin  America,  many  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  as  weU  as  hospitals  and  other 
welfare  Institutions:  and  furthered  coopera- 
tion and  unity  among  tbe  countries  o<  the 
entire  Western  Hemlsi^ere.  Under  his  lead- 
ership the  Congress  of  Ecuador  passed  laws 
separating  Church  and  State. 

Wherever  there  was  a  threat  to  the  peace 
m  the  Western  Hemisphere,  he  was  tbe  dy- 


namic leader  who  brought  about  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  such  disputes. 

General  Alfaro  sowed  the  seeds  for  Pan 
American  understanding  ajid  cooperation. 
In  1907,  he  called  a  Peace  Conference  In 
Mexico  City  In  which  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated for  welding  all  the  Americas  to- 
gether and  to  preserve  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  the  Pan  American  Unity  of  free- 
dom loving  peoples  that  would  be  the  per- 
petual harbinger  against  the  attempt  of  any 
form  ef  despotism  to  plant  the  tyrants'  heel 
on  even  the  tiniest  portion  of  the  soil  of  our 
Pan  American  nations,  which  Dr.  Castro  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  actually  accomplished 
In  Cuba.  90  miles  from  the  shores  of  Florida, 
In    vio'.ation   of    the    Monroe   Doctrine. 

Were  General  Alfaro  alive  today  he  would 
be  a  zealous  .<;upporter  of  the  work  and  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Nation.^,  the  or:?anization 
of  the  American  Stales,  and  all  other  agen- 
cies created  by  the  US.  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  solving  problems  in  LiUin  Ameri- 
ca. This  great  Ek;uad()rian  statesman  and 
dedicated  leader  would  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  a.ssure.  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  that  hope  .uid  peace  and  good  will  to 
all  men  that  is  our  common  heritage  from 
our  Common  Creator. 

The  philosophy  of  General  Eloy  .■\lfaro  was 
based  principally  on  .services  to  ;ils  fellow 
human  beings,  to  education,  and  to  the 
cause  of  international  peace. 

As  I  officially  notified  you,  the  Board  of 
Dignitaries  unanimously  voted  you  its  high. 
est  honor— The  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and 
Diploma,  in  recognition  of  your  selfless  de- 
votion to  all  worthy  causes,  and  because  all 
your  public  and  private  activiries  squarely 
comes  within  the  framework  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  this  Fovindation.  Therefore,  the 
ruling  body  of  this  Foundation  grants  you 
the   Eloy  Alfaro  Grand   Cross   and   Diploma. 

Among  rhe  elite  and  .select  group  of  Amer- 
ican cltizen.s  who  have  been  similarly  hon- 
ored in  the  past  have  been  the  late  Presi- 
dents Herbert  Hoover,  Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  late  General  of  the 
Armies.  DoueI.ts  .MacArthur,  President  Lyn- 
don .B.  Johnson.  Vice-President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Governors  Averell  Harrlman,  Comptroller 
Arthur  Levitt.  Dr.  Marie  L.  Fetsch,  Senators 
jAviT.s.  Kennedy,  Mansfield  and  Dirksen, 
and  the  Honorable  Albert  Cor.way,  who 
typify  the  calibre  of  men  who  have  received 
this  high  honor. 

It  now  gives  me  great  personal  pleasure 
and  It  Is  an  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to 
call  on  that  outstanding  Jurist,  a  man  with 
the  finest  legal  m:nd  in  this  country,  the 
Distinguished  former  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Honorable  Albert  Conway,  Deputy  Amer- 
ican Provost,  to  carry  out  the  determination 
of  the  Board  of  Dignitaries  to  Invest  you, 
Dr,  Brtnd,  with  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
and  Diploma 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Albert  Conway 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  which  gives  me 
much  pleasure  today  to  be  present  so  that  I 
may  present  the  Jewel  and  Diploma  to  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Brind,  Jr  .  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Interna- 
tional Foundation  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  And  I  congratulate  him.  as  I  know 
you  do  most  heartily,  upon  this  honor  which 
is  about  to  come  to  him. 

I  know  that  Dr  Brind,  Jr  ,  has  been  active 
in  the  field  of  education  as  an  important 
official  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  doing  wonderful  work  in  supervising 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  the  distinguished  lawyer  of  our 
highest  Educational  organization  In  the  Em- 
pire State  of  New  York 

As  I  served  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  Al- 
bany, New  York,  until  my  retirement  several 
years  ago.  I  know  how  effective  Charlie  Brind 
has  been  In  discharging  his  duties  as  the 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
He  is  highly  regarded  by  many  distinguished 


members  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
and  by  many  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

As  you  know.  It  was  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayern,  that  the 
Board  of  Dignitaries  of  this  Foundation  de- 
termined to  bestow  the  award  upon  Dr. 
Brind,  Jr.,  and  It  gives  me  much  happiness, 
particularly  of  my  long  time  interest  In  the 
field  of  education,  and  as  a  former  recipient 
of  this  same  high  honor,  to  now  carry  that 
determination  of  the  Board  of  Dignitaries 
Into  effect.  I  hereby  formally  present  him 
with  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Di- 
ploma.    You  richly  deserve  this  honor. 

Translation  of  Diploma  by  Dr. 
Marie  L.  FtrscK 

Judge  Conway.  Dr.  Bayern.  and  fellow  Dep- 
uty American  Provosts,  and  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Brind,  Jr. 

As  a  former  recipient  of  this  high  honor, 
I  now  will  translate  from  Spanish  to  English, 
the  Diploma  granted  you  by  this  Foundation : 

"Thus  one  goes  to  the  Stars"  Eloy  Alfaro 
International  Foundation  Recognizing  the 
special  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Brind.  Jr..  In  support  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Institution,  he  has  been 
awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Eloy  .'Vlfaro  Inter- 
national Foundation. 

In  witness  whereof,  this  Diploma,  with  the 
seal  of  the  Foundation.  Is  presented  In  the 
City  of  Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  on  the 
8th  day  of  September.  1966. 

( Signed  by  the  officers  of  this  Poimdatlon, 
the  three  sons  of  the  late  Ambassador  and 
Captain  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  the  Grandsons 
and  Sons  of  Ambassador  Alfaro,  all  graduates 
of  West  Point  .Academy.) 

Acceptance  of  Dr.  Charles  A,  Brikd 
Judge  Conway.  Dr.  Bayem.  Captain  Wither- 
spoon. Dr.  Beechen  and  Dr.  Fetsch.  I  am 
overwhelmed,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  wish  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion for  the  great  honor  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  me  this  afternoon.  I  am  par- 
ticularly thrilled  to  have  had  the  distin- 
guished former  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  Judge  Conway  to  have  honored  me 
by  making  the  Investiture  of  this  top  honor 
of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

To  have  the  Board  of  Dlgnatorlee  of  this 
Foundation  approve  my  nomination  for  this 
award  Is  Indeed  an  honor,  which  I  deeply 
appreciate  and  I  am  rather  proud  to  Join  this 
select  and  elite  company  of  those  dlstln- 
g  -.Ished  recipients  who  have  been  honored  In 
the  past,  I  shall  regard  It  as  an  Inspiration 
to  accelerate  my  efforts  In  carrying  out  the 
high  Ideals  and  principles  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
International  Foundation  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

I  wish  to  again  express  my  thanks  to  Judge 
Conway,  Dr.  Bayern.  Captain'  Witherspoon, 
Dr.  Fetsch  and  Dr.  Beecher  for  their  partici- 
pation in  bestowing  this  award  on  me.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  we  may  have  peace  In  our 
time. 

Dr.  Beecher  then  Invoked  the  blessings  of 
Divine  Providence  on  all  of  ufi  and  then  be 
prayed  that  the  Lord  bless  and  keep  us  and 
give  us  In  this  country,  and  the  world, 
world  pe.ice  for  ever  more.     Amen. 


The  Louisville  Traffic  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KINTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  85,881 
passenger  cars  and  trucks  were  regis- 


tered in  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County 
In  1946.  By  the  end  of  1954  this  figure 
had  risen  to  186,819  cars  and  trucks  reg- 
istered in  Louisville  and  Jefferson 
County. 

I  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Louisville 
between  the  years  1948  and  1953  in- 
clusive. These  years  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  above  rapid  increase  of  automobile 
and  truck  traffic.  The  city  of  Louisville 
during  this  period  entered  upon  broad 
and  comprehensive  plans  to  improve  the 
flow  of  traffic  upon  its  existing  street  sys- 
tem. There  were  no  freeways  in  exist- 
ence in  Louisville  during  those  years. 
The  program  will  be  described  in  tlie 
following  paragraph  under  the  general 
headings  of  the  major  divisions  of  the 
program. 

traffic  signals 

The  entire  traffic  signal  system  of  the 
city  was  renovated  or  replaced.  The  en- 
tire traffic  signal  system  in  the  down- 
town area  and  in  the  areas  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  downtown  area  were  in- 
terconnected for  flexible  progressive 
movement  of  traffic.  Several  cycles  and 
several  splits  of  cycle  were  employed  to 
fit  changing  traffic  patterns  on  the 
streets  affected.  All  other  traffic  signals 
were  converted  to  traffic-actuated  con- 
trolls.  No  signals  were  permitted  to 
operate  at  an  Isolated  fixed  time.  All 
were  either  Interconnected  or  traffic 
actuated. 

PARKING 

About  100  miles  of  streets  were  marked 
with  no  stopping  7  to  9  a.m.  and  4  to  6 
p.m.  regulations.  These  no  stopping  reg- 
ulations were  rigidly  enforced.  Cars  In 
violation  were  tagged  and  then  towed 
to  a  city-owned  parking  lot.  One  effect 
of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  these  no  stop- 
ping regulations  was  immediate  improve- 
ment of  traffic  flow. 

ONE-WAY  STREETS 

An  alternate  one-way  grid  pattern  of 
streets  was  established  in  the  downtown 
area.  Pairs  of  one-way  streets  were  ex- 
tended from  the  central  business  dis- 
trict into  the  residential  areas  south, 
east,  and  west  of  the  district  .  The  Ohio 
River  is  immediately  north  of  the  busi- 
ness district.  Pairs  of  one-way  streets 
were  also  developed  in  other  parts  of  the 
city  where  the  volume  of  traffic  war- 
ranted and  where  parallel  streets  were 
available. 

UNBALANCED  STREETS 

Unbalanced  traffic  flow  was  established 
on  two-way  radial  streets  which  did  not 
lend  themselves  to  pairing  for  one-way 
operation.  Traffic  counts  indicated  the 
change  in  direction  of  flow,  and  the  lanes 
of  the  street  were  unbalanced  during 
these  periods  to  accommodate  the  heavier 
directional  movement.  Lane  lights  were 
Installed  on  these  streets  in  order  to  make 
this  type  of  operation  safe  and  under- 
standable. 

JTEW  STREET  CONSTRUCTION 

A  number  of  streets  were  widened 
within  existing  rights-of-way  increasing 
the  number  of  usable  lanes  from  three  to 
four.  Offsets  were  removed  from  a  num- 
ber of  through  major  arterial  streets.  A 
large  resurfacing  program  was  under- 
taken on  a  priority  basis.  The  priority 
list  was  established  taking  Into  account 


traffic   volumes,   street  conditions   and 
esthetics, 

STREET  LICHTtNO 

A  large  street  lighting  program  was 
undertaken.  The  street  lights  were 
changed  from  6,000  lumen  Incandescent 
to  20,000  mercury  vapor.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Louisville,  alleys 
were  lighted  to  the  same  intensity  as  the 
streets. 

The  results  of  these  various  programs 
were  obvious.  The  movement  of  traffic 
improved.  Safety  increased,  and  crime 
was  reduced  in  the  lighted  areas. 


Hon.  W.  Averell  Harriman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  pay  my 
respects  to  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  this  century  who  has  served  his  native 
New  York  State  and  the  country  with 
such  great  devotion  and  dedication.  I 
wish  that  I  could  do  justice  to  W, 
Averell  Harriman,  but  I  think  that  James 
Reston  has  done  it  far  better  than  I 
could  in  his  column  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 
Washington:  The  Old  Boy  Network  (Yalk 
Division  ) 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  DC. — The  most  durable 
public  official  in  Washington  today  is  W. 
Averell  Harriman,  diplomat,  croquet  cham- 
pion of  the  universe,  and  dean  of  Yale's  "old 
l)oy  network,"  who  came  here  temporarily 
In  1934  and  Just  got  back  this  week  from 
a  world  peace  mission  In  time  to  celebrate 
his  75th  birthday. 

Somehow  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
manages  to  bridge  the  generations  and  the 
factions  In  this  restless  political  city.  Bobby 
Kennedy  gave  him  a  birthday  party  the  other 
night.  Hubert  Humphrey  was  a  principal 
speaker,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  evening  ap- 
parently was  that  Harriman  would  probably 
outlast  both  Kennedy  and  Humphrey.  In 
any  event,  he  lasted  till  3  In  the  morning 
and  was  at  his  desk  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  9. 

There  must  be  something  unusually  tough 
about  these  Yale  men.  The  Harvards  of  the 
New  Frontier  have  all  but  vanished,  and 
the  Yales  are  not  only  multiplying  but  tak- 
ing over  some  of  the  toughest  Jobs. 

At  last  count  they  were  running  the 
Poverty  Program  (Sargent  Shrlver),  the 
Treasury  (Secretary  Henry  Fowler),  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  (William  McChesney 
Martin),  the  Army  (Secretary  Stanley 
Resor),  and  the  Foreign  Aid  program  (Wil- 
liam S.  Gaud).  Then,  of  course,  there  are 
the  two  new  Under  Secretaries  of  State  from 
the  Yale  Law  School,  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach  and  Eugene  Rostow;  William  P.  Bundy, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern 
Affairs,  not  to  mention  the  four  Yale  Law 
School  men  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Statee  (Fortas,  White,  Stewart  and 
Douglas,  who  taught  there) . 

THE  fire  riGHTEBS 

As  for  Harriman,  his  assignment  is  merely 
to  see  U  he  cannot  help  find  and  negotiate 


a  settlement  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  He  Is 
the  elder  member  of  Preeldent  Johnsons 
diplomatic  fire  brigade,  which  includes 
Dean  G.  Acheson  and  Ellsworth  Bunker,  both 
of  course  from  Yale,  and  John  J.  McCloy 
and  Eugene  Black,  a  couple  of  deprived 
citizens  from  Amherst  and  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

There  Is  a  certain  logic  to  Mr.  Harriman "s 
new  assignment.  He  has  been  doing  unlikely 
things  all  his  life.  He  was  a  rich  New  York 
banker,  almost  "a  malefactor  of  great 
wealth."  so  he  Joined  Franklin  Roosevtlls 
crusade  against  the  bankers.  He  knew  next 
to  nothing  about  Russia  or  diplonaacy.  so  he 
made  himself  an  expert  on  both.  He  couldn't 
m.ike  a  public  .speech,  so  he  went  into  pontics 
and  became  Governor  of  New  York.  Every- 
iKxly  said  he  was  finished  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  became  President,  but  he  didn't 
retire  to  write  that  book  and  probably  never 
will. 

Mr.  Harriman's  formula  for  survival  .leems 
to  be  that  he  doesn't  get  lost  In  det.ails  or 
devoured  In  personal  feuds.  He  h.as  the 
memory  of  a  computer  and  a  good  diagnostic 
mind,  but  his  process  Is  Intuitive  rather  than 
Intellectual,  and  his  gift  of  exprefision,  while 
not  wholly  defective,  is  not  effective  either. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  been  uncannily  right 
on  the  great  questions  of  foreign  policy  in 
the  last  generation  and  somehow  manages 
to  feel  rather  than  think  his  way  through 
the  thickets  of  controversy. 

He  came  bac*  from  his  poet  as  Amba.s&ador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1945  and  shocked  ob- 
servers at  the  U.N.  San  Francisco  conference 
by  announcing  that  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  were  "irrecon- 
cilable." But  once  Moscow  had  atomic  weap- 
ons he  concluded  that  In  some  fields  these 
objectives  had  to  be  reconciled. 

Accordingly,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the 
negotiation  of  the  test-ban  treaty  with  the 
Soviets  during  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
and  more  than  many  of  his  associates  In  the 
State  Department,  he  Is  convinced  now  not 
only  that  the  way  to  peace  In  Vietnam  lies 
through  Moscow  but  that  he  may  Just  be  the 
man  to  make  that  Journey. 

THE  forgotten  BOOK 

If  necessary,  he  wlU  walk  It.  At  76.  he 
could  shinny  up  the  Washington  Monimient. 
Like  Dean  Acheson,  he  has  kept  himself 
young  by  sitting  up  late  talking  politics  and 
diplomacy  with  young  people.  Otherwise  he 
Is  a  temperate  man,  who  has  managed  to 
serve  the  Government  for  over  thirty  years 
without  falling  Into  the  deadly  Washington 
habit  of  thinking  he  Is  what  he  merely 
represents. 

This  Is  perhapys  why  he  has  served  longer 
in  higher  and  more  diverse  poets  than  any 
other  American  official  of  his  time.  He  didn't 
let  pride  and  vanity  get  In  his  way.  Having 
been  Governor  of  a  great  state.  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Amt>aBsador  to  Moscow  and  the 
Court  of  St,  James'  he  didn't  hesitate  to 
take  less  prestigious  jobs  as  time  went  on. 
It's  too  bad  about  that  book,  but  It's  a  won- 
derful human  story  anyway. 


Philippine-American  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
In  1966  President  Johnson,  In  coopera- 
tion with  President  Marcos,  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  appointed  a 
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panel  to  form  a  joint  United  States- 
Philippine  Commission  To  Study  Prob- 
lems of  the  Philippine  Veterans  of  World 
War  II.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  panel  which  went 
to  Manila,  in  July  of  this  year,  to  meet 
with  our  distinguished  counterparts  to 
begin  study  and  negotiations  on  these 
problems.  In  August  the  Philippine 
panel  came  to  Washington  to  continue 
our  deliberations. 

As  a  result  of  these  cordial  and  fruit- 
ful meetings,  three  bills  were  passed  by 
the  D.S.  Congress  and  became  public 
laws  which  are  now  in  various  stages  of 
implementation.  These  public  laws  have 
helped  to  correct  some  of  the  inequities 
and  deficiencies  in  the  benefits  of  our 
courageous  allies,  the  Philippine  veter- 
ans, their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  rapport  enjoyed  by  the  Joint 
United  States-Philippine  Commission  is 
true  testimony  of  the  natural  friendship 
and  admiration  shared  by  the  peoples  of 
our  two  nations.  I  submit  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  our  Commission 
the  following  article  by  Vincente  Albano 
Pacls,  which  appeared  In  the  September 
26,  1966,  issue  of  the  Weekly  Nation,  a 
news  magazine  published  in  the  Philip- 
pines: 

'   Philippine-Amekican  Relations  Free  of 
doubu  tai.k 
(By  Vicente  Albano  Pacls) 

The  raging  controversy  over  PhlUppine- 
Ameiican  relations  partakes  In  a  way  at  the 
double  talk  that  has  made  the  relations  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  the  communist 
world  oonXualng,  irritating,  and  unresolved. 
We  talk  of  American  commitments  to  the 
Philippines  that  remain  unfulfilled  and  which 
the  Americans  explain  as  only  presidential 
Intent  or  commitment.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  Americans  insist  that  they  have  a  com- 
mitment to  defend  Vietnam  and  we  argue 
that  they  don't.  We  demand  that  they  be 
oonslvtent.  that  If  they  call  the  early  state- 
ments of  U3.  Presidents  on  the  defense  of 
Vietnam  American  commitments,  then  state- 
ments ot  President  Roosevelt  promising  full 
compensation  for  war  losses  and  full  payment 
of  veterans'  benefits  must  equally  be  an 
American  commitment. 

Rather  than  engage  in  hair-splitting  and 
belaboring  the  nuances  of  presidential  words 
and  Intent,  we  shall  promote  deeper  under- 
standing between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States  by  thinking  over  the  entire 
matter  full  circle.  As  a  starting  pyoint,  fair- 
minded  PUlpinos  and  fair-minded  Americans 
must  agree  that  Philippine-American  under- 
standing Is  to  be  preferred  to  misunderstand- 
ing, that  satisfactory  Philippine-American 
relations  are  to  be  wished  for  rather  than  un- 
satisfactory relations,  and  that  Philippine- 
American  friendship  is  the  mutual  goal 
rather  than  Philippine-American  hostility. 

Many  Ptllplnos  hold  the  belief  that  the 
Philippines  was  Invaded  by  Japan  because 
of  America's  presence  in  the  Philippines. 
This  can  be  argued  aflBrmatively  and  nega- 
tively with  equal  convincingness.  On  one 
side  It  can  be  said  that  if  Admiral  Dewey 
came  to  the  Philippines  during  the  Spenlsh- 
American  war  because  Spain  was  in  this 
country,  so  Japan  hit  the  Philippines  because 
of  America.  On  the  other  side,  it  can  be 
pointed  out  that  Japan  Invaded  and  occupied 
most  of  what  it  called  Greater  East  Asia  Co- 
Prosperity  sphere  and  there  was  no  American 
presence  to  b«  found  In  this  area  except  In 
the  Philippines.  The  logical  and  fair  conclu- 
sion seems  to  b«  that  Japan  Invaded  the 
Phlllpptitea  both  to  destroy  American  power 
and  occupy  a  country  It  wanted  to  dominate. 
The  FUlplnoa  were  in  the  war  In  their  own 
self-defen«e  as  well  as  an  ally  of  the  Amer- 
loao*. 


With  this  i>s  a  point  of  departure,  subse- 
quent events  become  more  understandable.' 
President  Roosevelt,  in  making  his  promise 
to  the  Plllplnoe.  was  primarily  speaking  to 
allies  whose  moraJe  needed  buoying  up  In  the 
hour  of  defeat.  He  waf  not  addressing  him- 
self to  mercenaries  who  might  defect  to  the 
other  side  unless  assured  of  full  pay  and 
benefits  .And  the  Filipinos  received  Roose- 
velt's words  with  the  pride  and  dignity  of 
equal  allie.s  rather  than  with  the  purchased 
loyalty  of  hired  soldiers 

Becau.ie  he  '.vas  talking  to  equal  allies  and 
not  mercenaries.  R'.x^sevelt  meant  every  word 
of  his  promise  After  his  death,  his  succes- 
sors in  office  made  hu^  premise  their  own. 
But  it  Is  part  of  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the 
Filipinos  to  know  how  to  receive  the  promise 
at  Its  face  value  Its  face  value  was  that  It 
was  the  commitment  of  the  head  of  the  US 
governmeiu  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
corresponding  appropriations  by  the  US 
Congress 

It  is  not  quite  cricket  to  f.tult  tae  Ameri- 
can government  for  the  failure  of  the  US 
Congress  to  appropriate  all  the  money  corre- 
sponding to  the  full  measure  of  thi  promise. 
This  Is  specially  uncalled  for  since  the  Phil- 
ippine Constitution  is  similar  to  tae  Ameri- 
can In  this  respect  The  Philippine  President 
cannot  disix>se  of  any  money  not  duly  appro- 
priated by  the  Philippuie  Congress,  Inde- 
pendent of  tx)th  the  executive  and  the  judi- 
ciary as  well  as  is  the  Philippine  Congress, 
the  American  Congress  has  a  revealing  his- 
tory In  relation  to  .American  presidential 
conunltmentt.  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
himself  went  to  France  to  negotiate  and  sign 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  he  himself  so 
actively  led  In  the  organisation  of  the  League 
of  Nattons  that  he  was  called  its  founder. 
He  signed  the  instruments  f(  r  both  In  the 
name  of  the  American  government.  Yet, 
when  he  submitted  the.n  to  the  American 
Senate  for  ratification,  he  w.xs  flatly  repudi- 
ated by  the  Republican  senators  led  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachu'e.ts.  grandfather 
of  the  US  .imba.ssador  to  South  Vietnam. 

Fortunately,  the  US  Congre^ss  has  not  re- 
peated this  record  in  the  ciise  of  the  presi- 
dential commitments  to  the  Filipinos.  In 
recognition  of  the  heroic  performance  of  the 
Filipino  forces  flghting  as  allies  against 
Japan  and  in  spite  of  the  global  American 
resp>onsibilities  entailing  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  expense,  the  US  Congress 
has  since  given  the  Philippines,  quoting  fig- 
ures from  a  recent  address  of  US  Minister 
Richard  M  Service,  678  million  dollars  in 
Philippine  war  damage  payments  and  over 
one  billion  dollars  In  Filipino  veterans  bene- 
fit. At  the  present  time,  furthermore,  the 
US  treasury  continues  to  pay  annually  38 
million  dollars  to  86.000  Filipino  veteran 
beneficiaries. 

It  is  natural  that  beneficiaries,  actual  and 
prospective,  would  try  to  secure  the  fullest 
measure  of  benefits  possible,  particularly  If 
their  American  counterparts  are  enjoying 
higher  benefits  It  is  als<;>  natural  that  the 
Philippine  government  should  support  them 
in  this  wish  But,  again,  both  the  veterans 
and  the  government  should  bear  In  mind 
that  they  represent  a  sovereign  nation  and 
that.  In  dealing  with  another  sovereign  na- 
tion, they  will  lose  much  in  resorting  to 
accusatory  arguments  but  gain  much  by  act- 
ing with   dignity  and   observing  decorum. 

And  there  is  s<jlid  ground  for  the  demand 
for  approximate  parity  between  American 
and  Filipino  veterans  so  that  resort  to  re- 
crimination is  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
Filipino  forces  were  Integrated  with  the 
American  forces  and  placed  under  American 
command  Americans  and  Filipinos  shared 
the  same  peril,  suffered  equal  hardship,  died 
in  the  hands  of  a  common  enemy,  and  fought 
for  the  same  victory  E^en  If  the  American 
government  as  a  whole  may  not  have  com- 
mitted Itself  to  give  Filipino  veterans  equal 
benefits,  it  cannot  with  honor  discriminate 
against  Filipino  veterans  In  recognizing  and 
rewarding  shared  and  Integrated  war  serv- 


f  ices.    Given  time,  the  'US  Congress  will  in  all 
'likelihood  not  fall  to  act  fairly  and  justly. 

The  other  Irritants  in  Philippine-American 
relations — the  U.S.  military  bases,  parity 
rights  and  the  Laurel-Langley  agreement — 
are  equally  understandable.  To  begin  with, 
they  resulted  from  negotiations  conducted 
between  equals,  for  by  then  the  Philippines 
was  Independent  and  sovereign.  Belly-ach- 
ing about  them  now  can  only  Imply  that  we 
feel  duped  and  cheated.  Itself  a  confession  of 
national  incompetence.  Each  has  an  ex- 
planation that  does  not  lose  sight  of  Philip- 
pine national  interests.  Even  so.  it  Is  our 
right  to  seek  their  improvement  or  abroga- 
tion, doing  so  with  frankness  and  fairness. 

The  military  bases  were  obtained  through 
government-to-government  negotiation  in 
1947  under  the  provision  of  the  independence 
law  as  amended  upon  the  insistence  of  Mr. 
Quezon.  Although  the  original  Intention  was 
to  anchor  Philippine  lnternatio"nal  security 
on  a  treaty  of  neutralization  signed  by  the 
big  powers — the  reason  why  the  Philippine 
constitution  declares  Philippine  renunciation 
of  w^r  as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy — 
World  War  II  taught  the  lesson  that  the 
only  practical  way  to  national  security  was 
through  alliances.  To  the  Philippines,  the 
most  natural  ally  was  the  United  States,  and 
It  was  to  enable  that  nation  to  be  more  ef- 
fectively helpful  in  case  of  need  that  it  was 
allowed  military  bases. 

Only  its  incorporation  Into  the  constitu- 
tion is  parity  rights  for  Americans  difficult 
to  explain,  A  simple  legislation  would  have 
sufficed.  Nevertheless  the  aim  was  to  attract 
sufficient  American  capital  to  assist  In  the 
urgent  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, rising  as  it  were  from  the  ruin  and 
rubble  of  its  war  destruction.  &en  with 
parity,  however,  not  much  U.S.  capital  came, 
and  Amerlcar»s  and  Filipinos  are  now  for  Its 
abrogation.  As  for  the  Laurel-Langley  agree- 
ment which  regulates  Philippine-American 
trade  up  to  1974  and  is  dovetailed  with  parity 
right,  it  Is  in  effect  a  manner  of  prolonging 
Philippine-American  free  trade  which  would 
have  terminated  under  the  Independence  law 
this  year,  1966.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
arrangements  which  have  turned  into  Irri- 
tants and  have  acerbated  Philippine-Ameri- 
can relations  were  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
countries  for  mutual  benefit. 

It  is  perhaps  the  best  policy  to  keep  Philip- 
pine-American relations  uncomplicated  by 
not  mixing  them  up  with  other  American 
commitments  and  concerns.  In  this  way, 
the  issues  are  clearcut,  the  facts  are  uncon- 
fused  and  a  context  of  good  •will  la  assured 
for  the  solution  of  their  concomitant  prob- 
lems. Mutual  good  faith,  together  with  the 
patience  and  understanding  that  t  he  slow 
processes  of  democracy  always  presume,  is 
the  necessary  basis  of  continued  Philippine- 
American  friendship  and  amity. 


Adilress  by  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-ihek 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THC  HOUoE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for 
reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  speech  made  by  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia in  San  Piancisco  on  October  21, 
1966.  I  feel  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  these  remarks.  They  are  as 
follows : 
Address  by   Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  the 

COMMONWEALTH    CLOB    OF    CALIFORNIA,    SAM 

FRANCISCO,  Calif.,  October  21,  1966 
And  suddenly  came   news  to  the   outside 
world,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  the  roar  of 


rumbling  thunder  and  the  destructlveness  of 
locusts,  Mao  Tse-tung's  teen-age  paramili- 
tary Red  Guards  descended  in  swarms  to 
ravage  the  cities  of  the  China  mainland  from 
north  to  south,  from  east  to  west.  These 
convulsions  and  perfervid  paroxysms  a  scant 
few  months  ago  would  have  been  laughed 
out  of  court  as  impossible  by  the  apologists, 
agents  and  activists  of  the  Red  China  regime. 
In  fact  If  we  should  recall  the  climate  of 
the  not  too  distant  past  It  was  one  of  com- 
plete subsumption  that  Red  China  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  as  if  those  champions  of  Mao 
were  undergoing  a  psychedelic  experience  of 
hallucination  in  an  environmental  infernal 
"Maoist  thinking"  star  chamber. 

Let  me  briefly  trace  the  "form  and  surface" 
of  the  stages  of  sham  stratagem  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  devised,  fostered  and 
abetted  with  the  help  of  the  Chicomphile 
minions  and  their  fellow  travellers. 

Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  total  war  with 
Japan  in  1937  the  Chinese  Communists  living 
as  "bushrangers"  In  the  wllds  of  Yenan  sang 
the  inveterate  theme  song  of  "unity"  In  the 
face  of  Japanese  aggression.  The  need  for 
"unity"  was  all  too  necessary  and  irrefutable 
as  It  Is  what  true  patriots  would  agree  upon 
and  want  for  their  country.  At  the  eruption 
of  war  and  after  the  Communists  were  incor- 
porated Into  the  national  fold,  Mao  and  his 
yannigans  with  effrontery  and  gall  began 
deftly  to  suborn  world  opinion  by  proclaim- 
ing that  they  were  flghting  the  Japanese  mili- 
tarists whilst  the  National  Government  was 
conspiring  to  sell  the  country  down  the  river 
to  the  Japanese  warlords.  Yet  the  travesty 
was  that  it  was  the  accusing  enunclators  who 
practiced  the  unenunciable.  For  as  one  side 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Janus  face  pro- 
claimed high  principles  and  noble  virtues, 
the  other  side  of  the  face  plotted  with  the 
Japanese  predators  for  tangible  selfish  bene- 
fits by  furnishing  government  troop  cog- 
nomens, dispositions,  flghting  strength  and 
strategy  intelligence  at  the  expense  of  the 
National  Government  or  by  outright  sale  of 
Information  in  return  for  gold  bars,  sliver 
dollars  and  coveted  goods.  This  was  the  first 
phase  of  the  Communist  plan  to  taking  over 
the  mainland. 

Some  two  years  before  V-J  Day  (Victory 
over  Japan)  the  Chinese  Communists  con- 
spiring with  National  Government  traducers 
under  the  auspices  of  Stalin's  Comintern 
began  their  second  systematic  phase  of  con- 
quering China  through  intensified  infiltra- 
tion Into  government  organs,  through  sub- 
version, rumor-mongering,  the  spreading  of 
part-truths,  and  outright  lies.  They  worked 
to  tear  asunder  the  already  overstretched 
fabric  of  the  polity  of  China  after  a  war  of 
eight  years  fraught  with  pernicious  spiritual 
and  moral  abasement,  vitiation  and  corrup- 
tion within  a  framework  of  general  national 
exhaustion.  Tliose  of  you  who  are  students 
of  history  of  the  Reconstruction  days  after 
the  Civil  War  In  the  United  States  will  bear 
out  the  facts — tales  of  woe.  injustices,  carpet- 
baggings,  rapacity  and  Yankee  callousness 
that  I  had  heard  times  galore  even  as  a  child 
when  I  was  in  the  South.  The  South  after 
the  Civil  War  was  very  much  in  that  plight 
of  prostration  as  China  was  after  World  War 
II.  with  this  principal  difference:  for  where- 
as the  South  was  laid  waste  and  plundered, 
yet  It  did  not  have  to  undergo  another  cursed 
spoliation  of  misery  as  did  China  when  the 
country  had  to  cope  with  Communist  insur- 
rection immediately  after  V-J  Day,  The 
Communists  had  complete  weaponry  lor 
over  one  million  men  that  was  handed  over 
by  Stalin  to  them,  aside  from  what  they 
already  had  and  what  they  forcibly  pre- 
empted from  unwary  government  troops  sta- 
tioned near  them.  This  weaponry  for  over 
one  million  that  Stalinist  Russia  had  taken 
from  the  Japanese  army  in  Manchuria — our 
Northeastern  provlnces^ — and  the  wholesale 
turnover  by  Marshal  Malinovsky  of  well- 
trained  "Manchukuo"  puppet  troops  of  ap- 
proximately 300.000.  men   well-fed   and   not 


battle-fatigued,  gave  the  Red  Chinese  over- 
night a  formidable  nucleus  to  expand  their 
forces. 

In  1949  with  the  complete  debacle  on 
mainland  China  the  detractors  and  calum- 
niators of,  the  National  Government  changed 
their  vestments  of  war  and  donned  chasubles 
to  sing  placebos  of  the  Mao  regime — In 
praise  of  the  absence  of  flies  and  sparrows 
to  the  virtues  of  clean  trains  and  the  non- 
tlpplng  of  train  attendants;  In  praise  of  col- 
lective farms  and  communal  barrack-like  life 
to  the  virtues  of  phonetic  and  simplified 
Communist  Ideographs — all  as  the  apogee  ac- 
complishments of  a  civilized  regime  and  of 
great  and  luminous  progress.  Instead  of  ex- 
amining carefully  and  commenting  per- 
tinently on  the  grand  sweep  of  substantive 
Chinese  Communist  Ideology  and  practice, 
these  China  watchers  preferred  purposely  to 
draw  conclusions  from  picayune  micro- 
cosmic  phenomena  of  little  Import  or  rel- 
evance as  the  renaissance  of  China  and  of 
Sinlc  civilization. 

And  here  are  the  milestones  of  'Resurgam" 
In  the  17  years  of  the  regime.  Actually  it 
has  been  Mao's  advent-in-abomination  at  the 
expense  of  the  Chinese  people. 

From  1949  to  1952.  there  were  the  so-called 
three-antis  and  flve-antis  aimed  at  the 
denizens  of  cities  and  towns,  coupled  with 
the  country- wide  redistribution  of  land  hold- 
ings. Tens  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  so- 
called  rich  and  middling  merchants, 
"coupon-clipping  city  parasites."  "exploiters 
of  the  working  classes,"  rich  landlords  and 
middling  landlords  all  over  China  were 
humiliated,  tortured  and  executed. 

In  1950  in  the  Korean  war.  the  Chinese 
Communists  professing  participation  to  help 
a  fraternal  country  protect  itself  against 
"United  States  imperialism."  conveniently 
forgot  that  It  was  North  Korea  that  crossed 
over  the  38th  parallel  and  that  it  was  North 
Korea  that  stealthily  violated  the  peace  in 
her  sudden  unprovoked  attack  on  South 
Korea. 

From  1951-1952  the  continuing  "tou- 
tseng"  isuuggle)  and  liquidation  of  so- 
called  "counter-revoluntary  elements"  In 
Mao's  administration  and  amongst  the  peo- 
ple mounted  to  white  heat  and  spilled  over 
Into  the  persecutions  and  deaths  of  the  more 
openly  daring  Intellectuals. 

In  1954,  Mao.  to  divert  elsewhere  the 
attention  of  the  mainland  people  from  his 
despotic  control,  tried  for  the  moment  to 
assuage  them  from  the  sharp  pain  of  their 
bondage  into  a  dull  pain  through  attempt- 
ing to  cower  the  island  bastion  of  Quemoy  by 
continuous  shelling.  The  spirit  of  defiance 
of  the  people  and  soldiers  on  Quemoy  are 
too  well-known  for  me  to  relate  here. 

Prom  1956-1957.  in  order  to  stamp  out 
hidden  resistance,  Mao  enticed  the  Innocents 
to  urburden  their  true  feelings.  Mao  then 
initiated  the  "Hundred  Flowers  Bloom"  and 
the  "Hundred  Birds  Contend"  movement. 
The  bloody  results  suffered  by  the  anti- 
Maoist  FYonde  is  all  to  well-known  to  need 
comment. 

The  year  1958  saw  the  now  infamous 
"Great  Leap  Forward"  inaugurated  with  the 
slogan  of  "twenty  years  in  a  day,'  and  chiefly 
remembered  as  mainland-wide  Instituting  of 
backyard  furnaces  and  serrated  planting  in 
agronomy.  Needless  to  say,  they  ended  In 
miserable  failures.  The  industrialization 
part  of  the  movement  was  specially  vaunted 
to  complete  In  fifteen  years  what  took 
England  two  centuries  to  accomplish.  It  was 
also  the  year  that  peasants  and  urban  work- 
ers were  forcibly  organized  Into  communes. 

In  1959  just  seven  years  ago  as  the  "Great 
Leap  Forward"  faltered,  and  then  fell  flat 
on  its  face,  the  Red  regime  laid  claim  to  cer- 
tain terrltcM-les  on  the  China-Indian  border. 
Droughts  and  floods  followed  in  the  wake  of 
agricultural  and  Industrial  mismanagement 
exacerbating  further  misery,  despcUr.  starva- 
tion and  disease. 

And  for  the  year  1960,  what  stands  out 


chiefiy  in  the  chronology  of  Communist  Chi- 
nese achievement  was  more  misery,  more 
despair,  more  starvation,  and  more  disease 
In  the  year  1962  began  the  Red  Chinese  at- 
tack on  India  over  the  Himalayas  It  laid 
bare  the  vulnerability  of  Indian  defenses  and 
rendered  the  cries  Hindi  Chlnl  Bhal  Bhai— 
Indians  and  Chinese  are  brothers — into  hol- 
low and  derisive  echoes  that  made  Mr 
Nehru,  the  erstwhile  faddist  of  "accommoda- 
tion," a   genuflecting  craven  hulk. 

The  year  1964  marked  slnisterly  the  explo- 
sion of  the  first  Red  Chinese  A-bomb  in 
Slnklang  while  the  year  1965  registered  the 
emergence  of  Lin  Plao  as  the  probable  hei: 
of  Mao  Tse-tung,  Here  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion en  passant  that  over  the  years  Lin  Piao 
has  been  known  as  a  Russophlle  Lin's  pre- 
dilections had  been  warmly  reciprocated  and 
cultivated  by  the  Kremlin's  China  experts,  yet 
when  the  chips  were  down  It  was  this  Rus- 
sophlle Communist  and  not  an  indigenous 
Communist  who  in  extreme  xenophobia 
emerged  as  Mao's  possible  successor  and  is 
calling  not  only  for  a  global  "people's  war 
of  liberation"  but  Is  reviling  with  acid  vehe- 
mence and  conviction  the  doctrinal  heresy  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  This  fact  I  have  no  doubt  has 
not  escaped  Moscow's  attention  and  surely 
It  must  have  prompted  much  profo&nd 
thinking  as  to  the  long-term  feasibllltv  of 
ever  having  a  Red  China  as  her  neighbor 

Despite  the  commissions  of  Red  Chinese 
policies,  the  Chinese  Communist  apologists 
throughout  the  years  have  continued  to  re- 
sort to  becloudments  and  prevarications  of 
facte  with  essential  variations,  that  China 
with  her  strong  patriarchal  tradition,  family 
ties,  customs  and  mores  can  never  go  Com- 
munist, The  Inference  Is  that  Mao's  com- 
munism is  really  socialism  and  not  dangerous 
at  all  since  It  is  an  Internal  revampment  and 
change. 

Later  events  in  Mao's  coercive  conformity 
and  macabre  degradation  proving  the  China 
experts  to  have  been  dead  wrong  only  made 
the  latter  more  brazenly  deliberate  and  more 
casuistlcally  profilgate  in  their  Insidious  and 
outrageous  claim  of  the  Innate  Chinese  love 
for  "authoritarian  traditions  of  dynastic 
China."  Some  China  experts  even  go  so  far 
as  to  advance  Inanely  the  position  that  the 
intellectuals  under  the  Red  aegis  are  acluallv 
happier  through  brainwashings,  since  thev 
were  so  told  by  some  people  whom  they  had 
interviewed  on  the  mainland.  These  state- 
ments are  tantamount  to  saying  that  the 
Chinese  intellectuals  are  masochlsts  w^ho 
love  to  be  beaten,  tortured  and  told  what  to 
do  and  what  to  think.  Still  other  expert* 
confuse  or  sidetrack  the  Issue  and  minimize 
the  Chinese  Communist  danger  by  cleverly 
recaUlng  that  China  and  the  Chinese  used 
to  be  greatly  loved  and  that  now  the  Red 
Chinese  are  not  greatly  feared. 

The  evident  conclusion  is  that  It  is  in- 
consequential if  China  and  the  Chinese  are 
no  longer  loved.  What  is  Imporatant  i.'s 
that  she  is  not  to  be  feared.  And  that  m 
any  event  China  historically  has  never  been 
expansionist  and  therefore  it  stand.s  to  rea- 
son that  the  Red  Chinese  regime  will  not  be 
expansionist  In  the  future,  as  lurther  assur- 
ance that  it  is  not  to  be  feared.  Thrown 
Into  the  bargain  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
possibility  that  the  next  generation  Com- 
munists will  be  easier  with  whom  to  deal 
This  smugness  In  halrbralned  assumptions 
of  the  "either"  possibilities  without  the  "or" 
possibilities  and  without  taking  cognizance 
of  probabilities  Is  Impudently  amazing  to 
say  the  least.  In  trying  to  conceal  their 
gaffs  of  Red  Chinas  "Index  to  ultimate 
design"  these  unctuous  bridge  builders  use 
the  fazing  Inference  of  glgantlclsm  in  num- 
bers, r.e..  ( 1 )  that  It  is  unrealistic  to  ostracize 
750  million  people  of  the  human  race:  i2i 
that  since  Red  China  exists,  she  should  be 
recognized  and  admitted  Into  the  United 
Nations. 

The  validity  of  the  above  two  premises  can 
only  be  accepted  by  people  with  an  all  de- 
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Touring  credulity.  For  Is  there  ady  one 
who  believes  that  It  is  the  true  desire  of  the 
jualnland  Chinese  people  to  embrace  the 
rolea  of  willing  slaves  and  Icnaves  by  wish- 
ing that  the  free  world  would  dignify  the 
Red  Chinese  dialectics  of  violence  as  the 
highest  and  noblest  anplratlon  of  the  Chinese 
people?  Or.  is  It  because  the  proponents  of 
the  Red  Chinese  with  their  suffusedly 
warped  conscience  are  blinded  to  basic  sim- 
ple humanitarian  principles?  Or,  Is  it  be- 
cause they  have  sold  their  soul  to  Lucifer  for 
the  proverbial  thirty  pieces  of  silver?  For  to 
me.  to  you,  and  to  all  persons  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  the  fundamental  desire 
for  freedom  Is  the  inprescrlptlble  rule  of 
human  nature.  For  shame  to  those  who 
affect  to  pervert  this  truth!  Do  they  who 
have  been  nurtured  In  the  milieu  of  free 
society  affect  to  be  less  human  and  less 
humane  than  the  epitome  of  Nazi  inhuman- 
ity unfortunately  personified  by  Rudolph 
Hess?  For  even  he.  after  years  in  Spandau, 
has  come  to  realize  enough  of  kindness  and 
decency  to  write  to  his  wife  Use  thus :  "Only 
now  do  I  fully  understand  why  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese  when  fate  Is  especially 
kind  to  them,  go  to  the  maiicet,  buy  a  bird, 
open  the  door  of  the  cage  and  let  him  fly 
away."  In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson: 
"The  Ood  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty 
at  the  same  time." 

In  the  nineteen  thirtie*  the  so-called 
"Cliveden  Set"  which  presumably  represent- 
ed the  Establishment  in  England  was  the 
"bridge  bulldera"  of  thirty  years  ago.  They 
In  their  day  advocated  giving  In  to  the  Nazis 
In  order  to  obtain  "peace  in  our  time."  The 
feculence  of  this  thinking  not  only  did  not 
attain  "peace  In  our  time"  but  brought  on 
World  War  n  with  England  losing  more  men. 
more  women,  and  more  treasure  than  she 
would  have  lost  had  she  taken  a  firm  stance 
at  the  Initial  Hltlerlan  advent  in  the  reoccu- 
patlon  of  tfie  demilitarized  Rhineland.  It 
la  invariably  more  humane  and  moral  to  per- 
form drastic  surgery  in  order  to  save  a  person 
from  malignant  cancer  than  to  parley  with 
the  disease  and  permit  him  to  waste  away. 
So  Is  this  reasoning  cogently  ai>pllcable  to 
the  waging  of  war.  According  to  the  five 
volume  "The  History  of  The  Times",  Geoffrey 
OswBon,  the  editor-tn-chlef  of  The  Times. 
and  In  turn  the  grey  eminence  to  Stanley 
Baldwin  and  to  Neville  Chamberlain,  per- 
sonally cut  and  edited  the  dispatches  of  bis 
foreign  correspondence  to  prevent  annoy- 
ance to  Germany.  In  those  days  the  "Clive- 
den Set"  also  advocated  bridge  building  to 
Nasi  Germany:  only  It  was  then  called  "ap- 
peasement" which  was  very  much  &  la  mode. 
During  Worm  War  n.  the  word  "appease- 
ment" bore  so  reprehensible  a  connotation 
that  the  stigma  of  sneering  cowardice  had 
been  automatically  attached  to  the  word  it- 
Mlf  as  If  It  were  to  be  blamed.  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  know  what  and  how  history 
wlU  label  the  "bridge  bulldera  '  of  today  and 
their  Uk  who  unconsciously  or  flagitiously  is 
equating  deceit  to  verity  and  moral  cow- 
ardice to  bravery.  Lord  Avon,  who  as  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  saw  what  was  coming  during 
the  darkly  fateful  months  leading  to  Mu- 
nich, wrote  of  the  mood  and  motive  in  warn- 
ing of  a  new  Munich:  "Yet  the  tendency  to 
perpetuate  our  Injustice  In  order  to  get  a 
little  present  ease  persists  now  as  then."  It 
Is  this  "...  to  get  a  little  present  ease  .  . 
that  la  leading  us  down  the  path  to  more 
difficulties,  more  troubles,  mort  heartbreaks 
and  more  dlsconsolatlons. 

Crystal  clear  as  Is  to  us  the  Impending 
direction  of  the  Chinese  Communist  danger, 
there  are  not  lacking  contrary  retorts  and 
quack  bromidas  of:  (1 )  that  the  present  Chi- 
nese Communist  menace  Is  analogous  to  the 
Hltlerlan  menace  is  nonsense;  (3)  that  the 
bMt  buffers  for  the  United  States  against 
communism  Is  to  have  Communist  states 
around  her;  (3)  that  Mao's  use  of  atomic 
and  tharmo-nuclear  weaponry  would  risk 
ferocious  retaliation  on  the  Red  Chinese  re- 


gime: (4 1  that  the  Eisenhower  and  the  John- 
son administrations  are  resf>onslble  for  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

As  to  this  pasticcio  of  quicksand  thinking 
and  speciously  recondite  reasoning,  those  of 
us  who  have  lived  through  the  pre-Munich 
period  will  recall  that  the  analogy  of  Hitler- 
Lsm  as  a  revival  of  German  mlllUcrlsm  in  its 
more  nefarious  and  virulent  form  w;is  derided 
as  "utter  nonsense"  at  the  time 

As  to  the  purposely  convoluted  false  ra- 
tionale that  it  wo\i!d  be  well  to  have  the 
United  States  ringed  by  Communist  stAtes  as 
buffers  against  communism,  this  idea  Ls  a 
bad.  pale  carbon  copy  of  the  concept  of  a 
Cordon  SanitiUre  effected  alter  World  W.ar  I. 
The  Cordon  S-mltaire  was  ct>mpnsed  of  the 
newly  formed  or  recor.stituted  oouiitrles  of 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Yugoslavia.  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria.  These  countries  were  sup- 
posed to  serve  as  buffer  states  for  Western 
Europe,  namely  Prance  and  Britain,  when  it 
had  been  found  that  Prussia,  after  federation 
with  other  Germanic  statce,  instead  of  turn- 
ing outwtu-d  as  calculated,  turned  inward 
three  times  Ui  less  than  fifty  years  and  there- 
fore she  was  found  wanting  as  the  guardian 
of  the  eastern  marches  of  the  West.  Today 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  bevy  of  Communist 
satellites  to  serve  as  buffers  ag'ilnst  the  West- 
ern world,  but  not  vice  versa;  therefore  it  is 
only  too  patent  that  the  inverted  reasoning 
aforementioned  Is  a  parody  of  logic 

As  to  the  "ferocious  retaliation"  that  the 
Chinese  Bed  regime  would  risk  should  Mao 
use  atomic  or  thermo-nuclear  weaponry,  tlie 
answer  is  self-evident  and  the  "nefas"  not 
self-interdicting  since,  when  Miio  decides  to 
use  these  "ultimate  weapons"  he  will  have 
no  qualms  in  having  350  million  Chinese  peo- 
ple killed  and  the  cities  of  China  devastated 
as  long  as  he  feels  he  is  destroying  his 
enemies  or  conquering.  Fiu-thermore.  Mao 
believes  that  he  not  only  lias  a  "material 
atom  bomb"  but  also  a  "mental  atom  bomb" 
which  he  says  the  free  world  does  not  have 
and  that  it  will  prevail.  He  is  convinced 
that  his  Mao  Uilnking  has  converted  his  fol- 
lowrlng  Into  Communists  dediciited  to  the 
catise  of  world  expansionism  and  superior 
both  to  the  materialistic  .American  imperlal- 
iarta  and  Russian  heretics  of  the  soft  life. 
This  superiority  in  captive  mass  fanatical 
dedication  to  die  and  conquer  for  orthodox 
Communist  Ideology  is  his  "mental  atom 
bomb."  And  Mao  hjis  made  no  secret  that 
he  is  prepared  to  lose  50  per  cent  and  more 
of  the  Chinese  people  to  achieve  his  aim. 
of  "world  revoluUon."  as  if  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple were  his  to  dispose  or  dispose  of  as  he 
sees  fit 

Recently  on  the  China  mainland  the  art 
treasures  In  homes,  temples,  libraries  and 
private  bibliotheques  preserved  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  have  been  put  to  the 
torch  or  destroyed.  Rare  books,  Buddhist 
sutras  and  editions  of  classics,  including 
those  belonging  to  the  Chinese  scholar- 
soldier-statesman.  Marquis  Tseng  Kuo  Pan. 
have  been  incinerated.  The  hunting  down 
and  eliminating  of  the  vestiges  of  the  "Pour 
Olds" — Old  Culture.  Old  Thinking.  Old  Cus- 
tonxs  and  Old  Habits — Are  not  only  proscribe- 
ment.  truncation,  and  break  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  but  also  Mao's  psychological 
preparation  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
the  Chinese  people  for  nuclear  destruction  of 
China  In  a  confrontation  with  the  free 
world.  For  the  Red  Guards  have  said  that 
only  through  the  destruction  of  the  Olds 
will  they  be  able  to  build  a  new  China.  Thus 
the  assumption  that  Mao's  decision  would  be 
stayed  by  a  "ferocious  retaliation"  is  incom- 
plete and  immature  thinking  in  that  it  does 
not  take  into  account  the  alternative  that 
should  he  be  prepared  for  a  ferocious  retalia- 
tion— what  then?  Nor  has  th€_  above  as- 
sumption taken  into  consideration  that  given 
a  little  more  time  his  potential  of  atomic 
kill,  small  as  It  may  be,  in  comparison  with 
the  potential  to  over -kill,  will  be  enough  to 
do  all  the  killing  he  needs.    And  who  is  any- 


one to  say  with  surety  what  a  monomaniac 
would  or  would  not  do?  And  who  would  ven- 
ttire  to  say  for  certain  that  Mao  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  their  own  "death  wish"  wotild  not 
tmconsciously  welcome  self-inflicted  destruc- 
tion knowing  their  own  inevitable  mortality 
and  thus  fiendishly  contrive  to  have  hun- 
dreds of  naillions  of  the  Chinese  people  Join 
their  grand  funeral  pyres  as  accompanying 
human  sacrifices  as  had  the  Chinese  emperors 
of  yore. 

As  to  the  holding  of  the  Esenhower  and 
Johnson  administrations  responsible  for  the 
present  war  In  'Vietnam,  one  should  then  also 
hold  responsible  President  Eisenhower's 
landing  of  the  marines  in  Lebanon.  President 
Kennedy's  nip  and  tuck  missile  crisis  in 
Cuba  and  his  magnificently  defiant  "Ich  bin 
eln  Berliner"  speech  before  the  East  German 
Communist -erected  walls  of  Berlin,  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  so-called  Dominican  Inter- 
vention which  was  criticized  at  the  time  but 
which  saved  so  nxany  Americau  and  Domini- 
can lives  In  that  Republic  as  well  as  giving 
Castro  and  other  Comunists  a  good  second 
think  before  they  embark  on  further  subver- 
sions in  South  America. 

Had  it  not  been  the  determined  stance 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  the 
anti-Communist  Indonesian  forces  could  not 
have  possibly  acted  with  so  much  vim  and 
vigor,  in  view  of  the  delicate  balance  of  p>ow- 
er  in  Indonesia  then  already  weighted  so 
heavily  In  favor  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Inspired  PKI  (Partal  Komlnis  Indonesia). 
In  the  trial  of  Subandrlo,  the  former  Indo- 
nesian foreign  minister  admitted  that  the 
PKI  had  surreptitiously  received  100,000  rifles 
from  Red  China  to  arm  the  Indonesian  Com- 
munists. And  because  of  the  United  States 
position  of  firmness  the  Konfrontasi  which 
also  threatened  Malaysia  has  already  evapo- 
rated into  thin  air.  It  Is  this  kind  of  firm- 
ness— which  Is  also  in  this  case  the  killing  of 
two  birds  with  one  stone — this  kind  of  lan- 
guage, that  the  Chinese  Communists  under- 
stand. From  these  events  and  results  the 
antl -Chinese  Communist  countries  in  South- 
east Asia  have  begun  to  take  heart,  for  they 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  change  of  bal- 
ance to  the  hindrance  of  Chinese  Communist 
threat  and  p)Ower. 

The  measured  assessments  In  General  Na- 
than Twining's  Interview  of  October  3rd  in 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  and  the  forth-  ^ 
right  evaluation  in  depth  thinking  of  Gen- 
eral Curtis  LeMay's  of  October  10th  of  the 
same  publication,  are  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion and  study.  One  may  perhaps  be  dubi- 
ous of  the  motives  of  some  people  but 
certainly  not  of  these  two  soldiers,  who  have 
nothing  but  the  sole  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  view  and  at  heart.  The  United 
States  in  adopting  prompt  remedial  meas- 
ures will  have  nothing  to  lose  by  not  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  Communist  "diplomacy  of  violence" 
as  exemplified  in  Chen  Ti's  negotiating  tech- 
nique building  illusions  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist grandeur  of  "world  revolution"  to  In-^ 
spire  xenophobic  zeal  and  international 
orthodox  Communist  support  adds  Circean 
attraction  to  Mao's  grandiose  ambition  of 
world  domination,  an  ambition  which  he 
voiced  as  early  as  1945  In  his  poem  Hsiang 
Yuan  Chun  in  the  hope  that  the  free  world 
would  sit  on  Its  hands  with  a  do-nothing 
falneantise.  Here  I  am  remind^  of  a  story 
of  ancient  Rome.  A  man  was  condemned  to 
death  for  murder  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
When  the  suspect  was  about  to  be  executed 
the  supfKisedly  murdered  victim  appeared. 
The  Centurion  thereupon  sent  the  prisoner 
with  explanations  back  to  Piso  who  had  de- 
livered the  original  sentence.  Plso  forth- 
with condemned  all  three  to  death  saying, 
"Flat  Justicla" — ^Let  Justice  be  done.  The 
famous  Seneca  related  that  the  condemned 
man  was  penalized  because  the  sentence  of 
death  had  already  been  passed  upon  him. 
the  Centurion  was  penalized  because  he  had 
disobeyed  orders  In  failing  to  carry  out  the 
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execution  and  the  man  supposed  to  have 
be*n  murdered  was  penalized  because  he  had 
been  the  cause  of  death  of  two  innocent  men. 
Piso's  concept  of  fiat  Justicla  ruat  coelum,  I 
am  afraid,  is  not  limited  to  him  alone. 

The  little  anecdote  resembles  the  present 
situation  In  that  the  Chinese  people  might 
be  compared  to  the  innocently  condemned 
man  and  men  like  Lord  Avon,  President  El- 
senhower, Generals  Twining  and  LeMay  and 
other  Cassandras  delivering  warnings  of  an- 
other Munich  and  of  Chinese  Communist 
danger  might  be  compared  to  the  Centurion; 
while  the  Chinese  Communists  hope  that  the 
American  people  will  play  the  role  of  the 
confused  and  the  flummoxed  supposedly 
murdered  man  who  had  disap{>eared  and  re- 
appeared. The  pity  of  it  is  that  all  three 
parties  are  made  to  suffer  the  undeserved 
and  harsh  penalties  of  so-called  "Piso's 
Justice." 

Finally  a  friendly  word  to  the  China 
watchers.  Difficult  as  the  task  may  be.  do 
not  suffer  fools  gladly,  for  Peiping  does  not 
give  to  Its  own  apologists,  let  alone  to  others, 
an  even  chance  by  warning  them  of  its  zigs 
and  zags.  Pelping's  agents,  paid  flunkies  and 
apologists  are  to  serve  their  purpose  and  are 
expendable:  hence  tliey  are  to  be  cast  Into 
the  refuse  bin  when  their  usefulness  Is  at 
an  end.  Here  I  shall  quote  from  Othello  Act 
n:  "Beware!  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle 
small   beer" — a   sure   path   to   Ignominy! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  economic  threats  to  face 
the  State  of  Maryland  in  many  areas  Is 
represented  by  the  adamant  refusal  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  grant 
a  subsidy  to  Maryland  export  tobacco. 

Maryland  tobacco  fanners — caught  in 
a  Federal  price  support  squeeze — voted 
last  February  to  reject  the  USDA's  price 
support  program.  Four  months  later, 
they  were  Infonned  that  as  a  result  of 
their  decision,  they  would  be  ineligible 
for  export  tobacco  subsidies.  Since  there 
had  been  no  precedent  for  such  action 
and  since  the  Department  had  failed  to 
indicate  the  possibility  of  any  considera- 
tion of  an  export  subsidy,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  tobacco  farmers 
to  know  at  the  time  of  their  vote  that  it 
would  in  any  way  affect  future  Depart- 
ment consideration. 

The  threat  is  that  the  hard-won  for- 
eign market  will  be  substantially  re- 
duced and  that  the  Maryland  export 
tobacco  Industry  will  be  severely  dam- 
aged. The  economic  effect  will  not  only 
be  .felt  directly  by  the  tobacco  farmers 
and  dealers,  but  by  countless  citizens  of 
the  13ve  southern  Maryland  counties 
where  tobacco  Is  the  prime  cash  crop 
and  whose  livelihood  depends  on  the 
tobacco  industry.  One  of  these  counties 
is  already  classified  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  as  "depressed."  None  can 
afford  the  economic  damage  that  the 
denial  of  export  tobacco  subsidy  will 
produce. 

The  Maryland  congressional  delega- 
tion has  been  constant  in  Its  efforts  to 


persuade  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
rescind  its  decision — ^a  decision,  which 
we  believe  to  be  purely  administrative 
and  without  statutory  basis. 

I  think  it  is  apropos  at  this  point  that 
the  major  developments  and  cun-ent 
status  of  this  problem  be  reviewed. 

On  June  17,  1966,  shortly  after  the 
USDA  decision  was  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion, the  Maryland  congressional  delega- 
tion sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Fi-eeman 
asking  him  to  reconsider  his  decision. 

On  June  27,  1966,  Secretary  Freeman 
responded.  His  response  left  many  un- 
answered questions  and  was  both  incon- 
clusive and  unsatisfactory. 

Since  that  time,  members  of  the  dele- 
gation and  their  staff  personnel  have 
sj>ent  many  hours  in  conference  and 
consultation  with  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Maryland  State  and 
county  officers,  representatives  of  the 
Maryland  Port  Authority  and  the  Steam- 
ship Trade  Association,  members  of  the 
banking  fraternity,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  the  American  Tobacco  Exporters 
Committee,  agriculture  officials  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  growers  and 
dealers. 

Virtually  all  of  these  organizations  and 
individuals  have  gone  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  of  the  Maryland 
tobacco  industry,  and  the  belief  that 
Mai-yland  Is  being  unjustly  punished  by 
the  USDA's  decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  correspondence 
which  has  accumulated  on  this  subject 
is  voluminous.  But  there  are  four  let- 
ters which  I  feel  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant. The  first  is  the  delegation  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Freeman  of  June  17. 
The  second  is  his  response.  The  third 
is  our  letter  to  Mr.  Freeman  and4,he  last 
Is  his  reply  to  that  letter.  I  believe  they 
aptly  demonstrate  the  detail  we  have 
gone  to  In  stating  the  case  for  the  in- 
dustry and  presenting  Secretary  Free- 
man's responses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  be  included  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  state- 
ments and  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  October  13  and  October  19  Issues  of 
the  Congressional  Record  be  included 
so  that  we  can  provide  a  comprehensive 
record  of  the  developments  of  this  case. 
An  undercurrent  of  discontent  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  unjust  and 
punitive  action  has  begun  to  develop 
throughout  much  of  the  State.  The 
banner  is  being  picked  up  by  people  of 
humble  and  prominent  station.  The  call 
has  been  Issued  for  action  which  would 
take  the  matter  to  the  White  House. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eonsent 
that  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Freeman  Says  "No" 
For  several  months  now  the  State's  con- 
gressmen have  been  trying  to  get  Maryland 
growers  included  in  the  new  program  that 
pays  an  export  subsidy  on  tobacco.  This 
week  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Pre«maii  told 
the  State's  senators  the  answer  Is  "no."  The 
reason  is  that  before  the  mbeldy  program 
was  begun  Maryland  growers  voted  to  do 
without  production  controls  and  price  sup- 
ports.    Mr.  Freeman  said  he  Interprets  the 


law  to  forbid  the  payment  of  an  export  s\ib- 
sldy  to  uncontrolled  crops.  If  he  Interpreted 
it  the  other  way.  he  said,  there  would  be  an 
"Impact"  on  growers  elsewhere  who  have  ac- 
cepted controls  for  price  supports.  In  other 
words,  he  could  have  Interpreted  It  the  other 
way,  but  chose  not  to.  (The  law  has  been 
Interpreted  the  other  wav  for  other  com- 
modities.) 

Maryland  tobacco  is  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  American  crop.  It  competes  overeas 
with  foreign  tobacco,  not  other  American 
tobacco.  'What  impact?  The  only  real  im- 
pact is  the  impact  on  the  Southern  Maryland 
economy.  Tobacco  is  Important  t^  the  five 
relatively  poor  counties  where  it  is  grown. 
Almost  half  the  dollar  value  of  the  crop  h.is 
traditionally  come  from  exports.  Now  that 
is  in  Jeopardy.  Some  foreign  buvers  have  al- 
ready Indicated  they  will  look  elsewhere  for 
a  substitute.  Maryland  tobacco  has  been 
made  susi>ect  In  their  eyes. 

The  purpose  of  the  export  subsidv  was  to 
enlarge  the  market  for  American  "tobacco, 
and  Marj-land's  should  be  included  in  the 
scheme.  Maryland's  congressional  delega- 
tion has  an  obligation  to  go  over  Secretary 
Freeman's  head  to  the  White  House  or  to 
Congress  to  get  his  rule  reversed.  If  the  pur- 
pose of  the  discrimination  was  to  penalize 
Maryland  growers  for  rejecting  controls  and 
and  support,  as  some  growers  and  exporters 
charge,  the  obligation  to  get  the  n.ile  re- 
versed is  even  great.er. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  know  these  people. 
Mr.  President.  They  ai-e  determined  and 
hard  working,  proud,  and  resourceful. 
They  recognize  that  their  industry  must 
survive  if  they  are  to  survive.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  bitterness  of  a  man  who 
has  seen  what  he  believes  to  be  arbitraiT 
action  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
seriously  Impair  or  destroy  his  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  living  in  the  industi-y 
he  knows  best.  And,  I  cannot  blame  the 
man  who  views  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  its  representatives  as  enemies 
rather  than  friends  when  It  appears  they 
have  first  deceived  him.  then  punished 
him  when  he  exercised  his  free  right  to 
decline  government  aid  and  then.  In 
apparent  retribution,  allow  the  market 
for  his  product  to  deteriorate  while 
mouthing  platitudes  about  the  need  for 
expansion  of  that  same  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
elected  representative  of  these  people, 
and  to  voice  their  views  In  the  Halls  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  the  kind  of  pride  and 
determination  shown  by  these  people 
which  gives  me  and  my  fellow  members 
of  the  Maryland  congressional  delegation 
renewed  strength  with  which  to  carry 
on  the  fight.  And  carrj'  on  we  will.  I 
assure  you. 

(Prom   the  Congressional   Record.   Oct     19. 
19661 
Export  Si'bsidy   fob  \Uryland  Tobacco 
Mr.  Ttdings.  Mr.  President,  last  Thursday 
I  addressed  the  Senate  with  regard   to  the 
severe  losses  to  be  suffered  by  five  southern 
Maryltmd  counties  by  reeeon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  refusal  to  grant  the  5 
oenU  per  pound  export  subsidy  for  Maryland 
tobacco.    We  have  7.000  growers  In  this  area 
of  underemployment  and  poor  economy. 

Quite  frankly,  the  pinch  is  already  being 
felt  in  Maryland.  Normally,  600.000  pounds 
of  Maryland  tobacco  is  exported  in  Septem- 
ber, but  this  last  month  only  20,000  pounds 
went  through  the  Port  of  Baltimore  for  ex- 
port. This  admlntetratlve  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  withhold  the 
export  subsidy  affects  a  multimillion-dollar 
export  crop.  Experts  predict  that  if  Mary- 
land tobacco  remains  noncompetitive  in  the 
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export  nuurlut,  tbe  Swlas.  who  now  purchaac 
most  at  ova  export  crop,  will  be  forced  to  seek 
•ubctltutes  from  other  countrlee. 

Tb*  totMkoeo  from  my  State  has  such 
unique  long-burning  and  aromatic  qualitlee 
tXtMX  foreign  cigarette  packages  carry  the 
wonU  "oontalna  Maryland  bobaoco."  Despite 
Uil*.  wltfaoirt  the  export  aubaidy.  Maryland 
tobacco  la  doomed. 

In  June  at  this  year,  following  the  an- 
nounoament  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
oultur*  of  the  exclu«lon  of  Maryland  tobacco 
from  the  export  aubeldy  program,  the  first 
meeting  with  Department  olBclals  was  held 
In  mj  office.  FoUo>wlng  that,  memers  of  the 
MUrland  delegation  sent  a  letter  of  protest 
to  Secretary  n«eman.  Since  that  initial  ac- 
tion tb«re  have  beMi  a  number  of  delegation 
meetings  on  the  subject,  and  another  Is 
Kbeduled  with  Secretary  Freeman. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  subject  pre- 
pared by  Helen  Dellch  Bentley.  was  published 
In  Xlm  BcdUmore  Sun  of  October  16.  I  aek 
unanimous  cooeent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 


Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  prlntied  In  the  Recx>ej},  as 
foUowa: 

"[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   Sun, 
Oct.  16.1966] 

"MAMTLMTD    TOBACCO    AB>O.U> — TKRUESS    SEC    A 
CRISIS 

"(By  Helen  Dellch  BenUey) 

"Maryland's  tobacco  farmers  are  crying 
that  they  may  be  put  out  of  business  be- 
cause of  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  what 
tbej  aee  aa  a  determination  of  the  Federal 
bureMicrata  to  control  everything. 

"This  sltxiatlon.  bitting  hardest  at  the 
poorest — even  depressed — area  of  the  State, 
baa  arisen  as  the  result  of  Maryland's  farm- 
ers having  voted  last  February  not  to  con- 
tinue their  tobacco  crops  under  Federal  con- 
trols, because  they  didn't  want  another  15 
per  cent  reduction  in  their  production.  Sub- 
sequently, a  6-cent-per-pound  frriasldy  was 
Instituted  on  all  export  tobacco.  However, 
alnca  Maryland  farmers  had  refused  crop 
control,  they  were  not  given  the  5-cent  sub- 
sidy even  though,  they  point  out,  export  sub- 
sidies are  paid  on  other  crops  not  under  con- 
trol of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"Inasmuch  as  Government  assistance  la 
granted  to  other  agricultural  products  ex- 
ported even  though  they  are  not  under  CCO 
controls,  the  Marylanci  farmers  see  the  move 
as  a  retaliatory  measure. 

"When  the  vote  was  taken,  the  Maryland 
fanners  were  not  advised  that  a  subsidy  was 
in  the  oOing  for  export  tobacco,  a  matter 
they  feel  particularly  aggrieved  about  be- 
cause tobacco  from  this  State  has  been  ex- 
ported longer  than  it  has  from  any  other. 

"Maryland's  10.100.000  pounds  exported  in 
1905  Is  close  to  the  high  for  an  individual 
state.  Kentucky-Tennessee  together  shipped 
out  31,800,000  pounds  of  flre-cured  tobacco 
In  the  same  year.  Flue-cured  tobacco,  which 
originates  in  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama,  was 
purchased  overseas  to  the  tune  of  395.586,000 
pounds.  Eight  states  contributed  to  the 
53,011,000  pounds  of  burtey  that  went  to  for- 
eign markets. 

"In  dollar  volume,  almost  half  of  the 
St»te's  annual  crop  is  shipped  abroad.  It 
afTorda  and  Important  source  of  revenue  to 
the  Maryland  growers,  dealers,  shippers. 
bankera,  and  tbe  port  of  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land's tobacco  farmers  produce  about  (22,- 
000.000  worth  annually,  of  which  (lO.OOO,- 
000  is  sold  abroad. 

"For  many  years,  Maryland  tobacco  has 
constituted  ttko  principal  ingredient  in  ap^ 
proximately  70  per  cent  of  the  popular-priced 
Swiss  cigarette.  It  also  has  found  acceptance 
and  osags  In  drgarettes  and  for  other  pur- 
poses In  West  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
Mstberlands,  Spain,  and  Porttigal.  nmfirig 
others.  Already,  Portugal  has  canceled  a 
•100,000  order  because  of  the  lack  of  a  6-cent- 


per-pound  subsidy  on  the  Maryland  tobacco. 
Inasmuch  as  no  other  state  produces  the 
same  quality  tobacco,  the  European  manu- 
facturers win  not  make  up  that  difference  by 
buying  elsewhere  in  this  country,  but  instead 
win  work  on  a  blend  of  tobaccos  from  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Japan  which  Is  the  closest 
that  can  be  achieved  as  a  substitute  to  that 
from  Maryland. 

"The  other  two  states  e.xcluded  from  the 
5-cent  subsidy,  according  to  the  Agriculture 
Department's  press  release  of  June  10.  are 
Pennsylvania  tiith  Its  alter  tobacco  and 
Connecticut's  cigar  wrapper — al?o  becau.'sc 
those  farmers  balked  at  crop  control."!.  The 
Amish  In  Pennsylvania  resist  any  kind  of 
government  control.  However,  since  their 
percentages  of  exports  are  comparatively  ne^- 
Uglble.  these  states  are  not  as  hard  hit  as  Is 
Maryland. 

"The  reason  for  the  subsidy,  the  release 
said,  is  that  the  United  States  Is  selling  less 
of  the  world's  tobacco  than  ever  although 
the  over-all  purchases  have  increased  among 
foreign  nations. 

"In  addition  to  raising  the  over-all  amount 
of  tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States, 
the  export  subsidy  also  was  Instituted  to 
help  the  balance-of-payments. 

"However,  say  the  tobacco  men,  that  por- 
tion of  the  business  that  was  Maryland's 
will  be  completely  lost  to  the  balance  of 
payments  If  this  State  is  contlnxied  to  be 
denied  the  subsidy  since  the  users  of  Mary- 
land tobacco  will  go  to  Yugoslavia.  Italy. 
Turkey,  and  other  countries  to  whip  up  a 
blend  of  tobacco  as  near  to  Maryland's  as 
possible. 

"Other  points  they  make  are : 

"1.  The  matter  of  production  control  Is 
supjKised  to  be  voluntary  in  this  country, 
not  mandatory.  The  decision  was  strictly 
administrative,  not  a  legal  requirement. 

"3.  Even  though  there  is  no  production 
control  in  the  State  this  year,  the  actual 
amount  to  be  marketed  will  be  less  than 
ever.  Maryland  is  not  in  a  position  to 
double  its  production  overnight  as  are  North 
and  South  Carolina  where  there  is  still  suf- 
ficient cheap  labor.  The  Maryland  tobacco 
region  is  too  close  to  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, making  the  labor  market  very  limited. 
Tobacco  is  still  a  product  that  must  be 
handled  by  hand. 

"3.  Calvert  county,  one  of  the  five  counties 
hardest  hit  by  this  decision,  ts  considered  a 
depressed  area  and  therefore  should  qualify 
for  all  Federal  help  possible. 

"4.  The  30.000.000-pound  surplus  about 
which  the  Agriculture  Department  was  com- 
plaining in  Maryland  dates  back  to  the 
drought  year  of  1963  and  w:kjs  created  under 
the  price  support-production  control  pro- 
gram. That  surplus  tobacco  happens  to  be 
generally  undesirable  because  it  was  too  dry. 
Drought  conditions  create  bad  tobacco  crops. 
Mathematically  it  exists,  but  one  crop  fail- 
ure could  wipe  out  the  entire  surplus. 

"5.  Friendly  foreign  nations  who  prefer 
Maryland  tobacco  are  being  slapped  in  the 
face  because  others  are  given  the  5-cent 
subsidy  and  they  are  forced  either  to  p>ay 
more  money  or  look  for  another  product. 

"For  the  first  time,  this  year  West  German 
interests  became  a  substantial  buyer  in  the 
Maryland  market  after  a  German  cigarette 
manufacturer  adhered  to  the  request  of  his 
customers,  in  the  Bavarian  region  adjacent 
to  Switzerland,  and  purchased  the  same  mix. 
His  sales  shot  up  dramatically. 

"Without  the  export  subsidy,  however, 
Maryland  may  be  faced  with  a  repetition  of 
its  experience  of  losing  the  French  market 
during  World  War  I  when  France  was  unable 
to  obtain  Maryland  tobacco.  The  French 
cigarette  manufacturers  substituted  tobacco 
grown  In  Madagascar  for  the  Maryland  por- 
tion of  their  blend  and  have  continued  to  do 
so  for  50-odd  years. 

"Say  the  tobacco  men  further:  The  prob- 
lem is  one  for  the  entire  State  even  though 
the    farmers     are     concentrated     in     Anne 


.^rundel.  St.  Marys,  Prince  Georges,  Calvert, 
and  Charles  counties;  the  entire  economy  of 
ifiese  less-affluent  counties  is  at  stake:  a 
negative  response  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  result  in  the  entire  State 
having  to  assist  the  hard-hit  farmers." 

[From  the   Congsessionai.  Recobo,   Oct.   13, 
19661 

Mr.  Tydincs.  Although  repeatedly  espous- 
ing the  promulgation  of  policies  to  regain 
and  expand  foreign  tobacco  markets,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  other 
hand  continues  to  deny  the  5-percent  export 
subsidy  payment  for  Maryland  tobacco. 

In  June  of  this  year  Agriculture  officials 
emphasized  that  the  United  States  has  not 
shared  In  recent  increases  In  world  trade  In 
tobacco.  The  U.S.  share  In  Yree-world  trade 
in  tobacco  has  declined  to  26  percent  in  1965 
from  35  percent  during  the  years  1955 
through  1959.  Figures  are  available^  for 
Maryland  tobacco  exports  from  Januafc  to 
August  of  this  year  indicating  a  total  vOTume 
of  $4.93  million,  as  against  $7.93  In  1965.  If 
this  downward  trend  continues  the  loss  could 
well  reach  more  than  halt  a  million  dollars. 
When  one  realizes  tobacco  is  the  only  cash 
crop  for  the  five  southern  Maryland  counties, 
several  of  which  have  been  claseifled  as  de- 
pressed areas  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, the  full  impact  and  seriousness  of  this 
drain  of  export  income  begins  to  come  into 
proper  focus.  To  make  the  situation  even 
worse,  nearly  18  million  pounds  worth  ap- 
proximately $14  million,  is  being  held  await- 
ing shipment  in  the  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  grant  the  export 
subsidy  to  Maryland  tobacco. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
publicly  stated  that  their  program  of  export 
payments  was  initiated  because  "the  United 
States  has  not  shared  in  recent  increases  in 
world  tobacco  trade,"  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  Department's  position  preventing 
the  subsidy  for  Maryland. 

Used  for  many  years  by  the  Swiss  as  the 
principal  Ingredient  in  their  cigarettes,  Mary-  0 
land  tobacco  has  been  gaining  acceptance  in 
other  foreign  markets  such  as  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  West  Germany.  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
others.  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  ^'ortugese 
tobacco  company  has  been  made  available 
to  me  indicating  a  drastic  cutback,  and  evi- 
dence is  expected  from  sources  In  Switzer- 
land. Since  Switzerland  buys  close  to  70 
percent  of  Maryland  tobacco,  and  there  has 
thus  far  been  a  decline  of  42  percent  for  this 
year  in  Swiss  purchases,  it  is  Immediately 
evident  that  the  loss  of  the  tobacco  subsidy 
for  Maryland  will  effectively  gut  the  foreign 
market,  lower  the  U.S.  share  in  world  tobacco 
trade,  and  result  In  severely  depressed  econ- 
omy for  all  of  the  five  southern  Maryland 
counties. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  reason  for 
denying  the  export  subsidy  for  Maryland 
tobacco  does  not  cite  statutory  language, 
rules,  regulations,  or  precedent  to  support 
their  decision.  In  addition,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing between  the  Maryland  delegation  and  Mr. 
Horace  Godfrey,  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Conamodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was  admitted 
that  Department  officials  possess  the  author- 
ity to  grant  Maryland  tobacco  an  export 
subsidy.  '. 

Title  15,  United  States  Code,  section  714 
(f)  "Export  or  cause  to  be  exported,  or  aid 
In  the  development  of  foreign  markets  for 
agricultural  commodities"  appears  to  be  a 
clear  mandate  of  Agriculture's  responsibility, 
and  Is  certainly  not  consistent  with  their 
position  of  denial  of  the  export  subsidy  to 
Maryland  tobacco,  and  to  confuse  this  with 
other  portions  of  section  714c,  "Specific 
powers  of  corporation,"  or  to  find  against  a 
subsidy  for  export  of  Maryland  tobacco  on 
the  basis  of  other  powers  of  the  Corporation, 
is  to  nullify  the  responsibilities  so  ably  de- 
fined in  section  714(f) . 
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Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  of  RepreSentattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  17, 1966. 
Hon.  Orviile  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary    of    Agriculture,     Department    of 
Agriculture.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  been  called  to 
our  attention  that  the  Department  of  rf^i- 
culiure  Is  about  to  announce  an  export 
subsidy  program  of  five  cents  per  pound  for 
certain  tj-pes  of  leaf  tobacco  produced  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  also  been  in- 
formed that  because  Maryland  producers  last 
February  voted  to  remove  production  con- 
trols for  the  1966  tobacco  crop,  which  will  be 
sold  in  1967,  all  Maryland  tobacco  will  be 
ineligible  for  the  subsidy,  including  the  1965 
and  earlier  crops  which  were  grown  under 
Department  of  Agriculture  controls. 

We  strongly  protest  the  exclusion  of  Mary- 
land tobacco  from  the  expert  subsidy  pro- 
gram as  discriminatory  action  designed  to 
punish  the  Maryland  producers  for  voting  to 
remove  controls  for  the  1966  crop. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  Maryland 
tobacco  producer  has  in  recent  years  been 
further  and  further  restricted  In  the  amount 
of  acreage  he  may  plant  In  tobacco.  Plant- 
ings over  the  p>ast  several  years  have 
amounted  to  approximately  34,000  acres.  In 
an  attempt  to  cut  the  surplus,  the  Depart- 
ment recommended  a  15 "Tr  reduction  for  1966, 
which  would  have  limited  production  to 
about  30.000  acres.  Knowing  that  he  might 
be  forced  entirely  out  of  tobacco  production 
If  continued  to  grow  tinder  the  restriction  of 
controls,  the  Maryland  tobacco  farmer  last 
February  voted  in  referendum  to  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  Department's  price  support  for 
crop  year  1966.  What  he  did  not  know,  and 
what  the  Agriculture  Department  was 
morally  obligated  to  tell  him,  wa*  that  at 
that  time  your  Department  had  under  active 
consideration  the  implementation  of  this 
export  subsidy  program.  Had  the  Maryland 
tobacco  producer  known  this  and  known 
that  his  vote  to  remove  controls  would  make 
him  ineligible  for  the  proposed  five-cents- 
per-pound  subsidy,  he  would  surely  have 
voted  to  continue  in  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

Even  though  the  Maryland  tobacco  pro- 
ducer did  vote  to  remove  controls,  we  do  not 
believe  the  tobacco  production  in  1966  will 
exceed  previous  years,  as  predicted  by  the 
Department;  In  fact,  we  expect  that  it  will 
be  less.  The  Maryland  tobacco  industry  m 
recent  years  has  been  under  an  increasing 
disadvantage  due  to  extremely  high  land  and 
labor  costs.  As  a  resi|t,  there  is  a  built-in 
brake  which  may  force  tobacco  production 
down  to  the  30,000-acre  level  reconunended 
by  your  Department. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  representatives 
of  your  Department  that  refusal  to  grant 
the  export  sx^sldy  to  Maryland  tobacco 
Is  in  no  way  a  punishment  for  the  removal  of 
controls.  We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  any- 
thing but  that.  The  Department  apparently 
believes  that  the  removal  of  controls  for 
the  1966  crop  presents  the  possibility  of 
overproduction,  which  consequently  could 
threaten  the  Investment  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  the  surplus  stores  of 
tobacco,  resulting  In  a  reduction  in  price. 
Thus,  in  its  desire  to  protect  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  Investment  in  tlie  ear- 
lier crops,  your  Department  refuses  to  apply 
the  export  subsidy  to  Maryland  tobacco. 

But,  we  believe  that  the  Department's  esti- 
mate Of  last  March  that  Maryland  will  plant 
In  excess  of  34.000  acres  of  tobacco  this  year 
because  the  crop  has  been  removed  from 
control  is  highly  exaggerated.  For  the  rea- 
sons cited  heretofore,  we  believe  1966  produc- 
tion will  be  approximately  in  line  with  the 
30.000  acres  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment. We  note  that  this  presumption  will 
be  subjected  to  more  exacting  examination 
next  month  when  the  Department  releasee 
estimates  for  the  1966  crop  based  primarily 
on  plantings. 


Furthermore,  denial  of  the  subsidy  to 
Maryland  tobacco  constitutes  a  serious  threat 
to  the  economy  of  that  area.  Out  of  a  $22 
million  annual  production,  approximately 
$10  million  worth  is  exported.  On  this  basis, 
denial  of  a  flve-cent-per-pound  export  sub- 
sidy amounts  to  a  $600,000  advantage  which 
the  Maryland  tobacco  community  will,  be 
denied  for  1966  exports.  Even  though  Mary- 
land tobacco  is  so  fine  in  quality  and  taste 
it  is  known  as  "Maryland  Tobacco."  rather 
than  by  some  other  name  such  as  flue  cured, 
hurley,  or  shade.  It  still  must  be  competitive. 
While  it  Is  true  that  the  export  subsidy 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  foreign  pjxr- 
chaser.  the  lack  of  it  will  make  Maryland 
tobacco  non-competitive  on  the  world 
market,  and  it  Maryland  tobacco  Is  non- 
competitive In  the  world  market,  for  even 
one  year.  It  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
substantial  parts  of  its  $10  million  in  annual 
sales. 

Five  counties  in  Maryland  grow  tobacco — 
and  three  of  them  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  this  crop  to  sustain  their  economy. 
Both  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
have  spent  considerable  effort  and  money  in 
recent  years  to  develop  the  economies  of 
these  counties,  at  least  one  of  which  is 
currently  designated  as  a  depressed  area  by 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
It  would  be  senseless  for  one  Federal  agency 
to  undermine  the  efforts  of  others. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  we  strongly 

urge  you  to  reverse  your  decision  to  exclude 

Maryland  tobacco  from  the  proposed  export 

subsidy  program.    We  believe  this  is  the  only 

equitable  action  the  Department  can  take. 

Very  sincerely, 

Daniel  B.  Brewster,  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 

U.S.    Senators;    Edward    A.    Garmatz, 

George  H.  Fallon,  Samuel  N.  Phiedel, 

Clarence  D.  Long,  Charles  McC.  Ma- 

THMs,  Jr.,  Hervet  G.  Machen.  Rogers 

C.    B.   Morton,   Carlton   R.   Sickles, 

Members   of   Congress. 

Department  of  AGaictTLTOHE. 
Washington,  D.C.  June  27, 1966. 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate.  i 

Dear  Senator  Tydings  :  This  acknowledges 
the  letter  of  June  17,  1966,  signed  by  you 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Maryland 
Delegation,  regarding  the  exclusion  of  Mary- 
land tobacco  from  the  export  payments  an- 
nounced on  June  10,  1966,  for  moet  kinds  of 
United  States  grown  tobaccos. 

We  want  to  assure  you  that  the  exclusion 
of  Maryland  tobacco  was  in  no  way  designed 
to  punish  producers  of  Maryland  tobacco  for 
their  failure  to  approve  marketing  quotas  in 
the  referendimi  held  February  25,  1966. 
Pennsylvania  cigar-filler  and  cigar-vyrapper 
tobaccos  are  not  eligible  for  export  payments 
since  no  price  support  is  offered  on  the  1966 
crop  of  these  kinds  of  tobacco. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act  authorizes  the  Corporation,  in  the 
fulfillment  of  its  purposes  and  In  carrying 
out  its  annual  budget  programs  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Congress,  to  export 
or  cause  to  be  exported,  or  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities.  The  budget  programs  for  the 
1966  and  1967  fiscal  years  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  describe  the  export 
program  of  the  Corporation  in  pertinent  part 
as  follows: 

"Commodity  export. — The  Corporation 
promotes  the  export  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  through  sales,  barters, 
payments,  and  other  operations.  Other  than 
In  barters  for  stockpiling  purposes,  such 
commodities  and  products  may  be  those  held 
in  private  trade  channels  as  well  as  those  ac- 
quired by  the  Corporation  In  its  price- 
support  operations." 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  provides  that 
no  price  support  shall  be  made  avaUable  for 
any  crop  of  tobacco  for  which  marketing 
quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  producers. 


Since  CCC  funds  win  be  used  in  making 
export  payments  on  tobacco,  it  seems  to  us 
that  such  payments  should  be  restricted  to 
those  kinds  of  tobacco  which  growers  have 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  maintain  sup- 
plies reasonably  well  In  balance  with  de- 
mand. Production  of  Maryland  tobacco  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  has  exceeded  disap- 
pearance (domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
ports) by  about  34  minion  pounds.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  burden- 
some surplus  which  necessitated  the  15  per- 
cent reduction  in  farm  acreage  allotments  for 
1966.  The  growers  voting  In  the  February 
referendum  rejected  this  needed  adjustment. 

The  records  show  that  33.500  acres  of 
Maryland  tobacco  were  produced  last  year, 
and  growers  indicated  their  intentions  as  of 
March  1  to  produce  34.000  acres  this  year.  If 
farmers  plant  this  acreage  and  obtain  per 
acre  yields  in  line  with  those  obtained  in 
prior  years,  a  further  build-up  in  supplies 
will  result 

The  19C5  and  prior  crops  have  largely  been 
marketed  and  are  no  longer  in  farmers'  hands. 
Since  export  payments  are  made  to  exporters, 
such  payments  would  not  be  passed  on  to 
farmers  In  terms  of  higher  prices  for  these 
tobaccoe.  Thus,  we  do  not  agree  with  your 
conclusion  that  the  Maryland  tobacco  com- 
munity has  been  denied  a  $600,000  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  seems  to  us  that  ex- 
port payments  on  the  1965  and  prior  crops 
would  surely  have  an  adverse  effect  on  prices 
farmers  will  receive  for  the  1966  crop  in  the 
absence  of  price  support. 

The  Maryland  Tobacco  Cooperative,  which 
operates  the  Government's  price  support  pro- 
gram for  Maryland  tobacco  through  contract 
with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  has  in 
its  inventory  some  22  million  pounds  (farm 
sales  weight)  of  tobacco  from  the  1957-65 
crops.  Since  domesUc  use  and  exports  ot 
Maryland  tobacco  have  averaged  about  33 
mUllon  pounds  annually  during  the  past  five 
yeaxs.  these  loan  holdings  amount  to  about 
two-thirds  of  a  years  usings.  The  absence 
of  marketing  quotas  and  price  supports  on 
the  ia66  crop  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our 
ability  to  move  these  loan  holdings  into  trade 
channels  without  substantial  loss  to  CCC. 

Although  there  have  been  discussions  for 
some  time  on  the  need  for  programs  to  make 
US.  tobacco  more  competitive  in  world 
markets,  the  export  payment  program  an- 
nounced June  10  was  not  seriously  considered 
untU  early  May  of  this  year.  Thus,  the  De- 
partment could  not  have  told  Maryland  or 
any  other  tobacco  growers  that  such  a  pro- 
gram was  In  the  offlng  prior  to  the  referen- 
dimas  held  in  February. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  cannot  extend 

the  export  payments  announced  on  June  10 

to  include  those  kinds  of  tobacco  on  which 

price  support  is  not  offered  for  the  1966  crop. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

U.S.  Sknate. 
Commtttee  on  the  Jddicxart 
Hon.  ORvnxE  L  Freeman, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Personally,  and  on  be- 
half of  all  Marylanders  concerned  with  grow- 
ing and  marketing  tobacco,  we  wish  to  thank 
you  l&e  meeting  with  us  last  week  to  dls- 
ciiss  the  possible  inclusion  of  Maryland  to- 
bacco in  the  export  payments  program  We 
are  particularty  grateful  for  your  promise 
personally  to  review  the  present  position  of 
the  Department. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  here  aU 
the  points  we  made  last  week.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Maryland  delegation  believes 
that  the  exclusion  of  Maryland  tobacco 
from  the  export  subsidy  is  not  required  by 
law  nor  warranted  by  the  facts.  We  object 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  1966  crop  because  our 
farmers  did  not  know  at  the  time  they  voted 
against   acreage   limitations   that   Maryland 
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would  be  treated  any  differently  than  any 
otber  State  wltb  respect  to  export  subsidies. 

We  object,  too.  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
crops  ctf  1986  and  prior  years  when  acreage 
oontFola  were  In  effect  In  Maryland,  as  dls- 
crlmlDAtory  and  unfair  to  Maryland  grower* 
and  handlers.  If  the  reason  for  depriving 
Maryland  growers  of  the  export  subsidy  was 
their  Tote  not  to  participate  In  the  price 
support  program,  it  is  incomprehensible  to 
us  for  the  Department  to  withhold  the  sub- 
sidy for  those  participating  crop  years. 

During  our  meeting  you  indicated  that  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  extending  the  ex. 
port  subsidy  to  Maryland  tobacco  was  the 
poMlbUlty  that  this  action  could  depress  the 
prices  our  farmers  receive  for  the  1966  crop. 
Marylanders  are  willing  to  take  their  chances 
on  this  poeslblllty.  as  we  think  it  a  remote 
one.  Our  basis  for  this  conclusion  Is  the 
following : 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  the  1966  crop  will  be  2.5  million 
pounds  less  than  the  1966  crop. 

2.  Based  on  1956  to  1965  experience,  be* 
tween  one-tblrd  and  one-half  of  the  income 
tToca.  the  19<J6  crop  will  come  from  exports. 
Swiss  buyers  pvirchased  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  all  Maryland  tobacco  exported  In 

1964  and  1965.  See  Enclosure  I.  The  Swiss 
consume  approximately  6.3  million  pounds 
of  Maryland  tobacco  annually. 

3.  For  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Swiss 
hare  Invariably  purchased  all  of  the  Mary- 
land tobacco  that  meets  their  quality  stand- 
ards. In  recent  years,  they  have  had  to 
reduce  the  percentage  of  Maryland  tobacco 
in  their  blends  because  of  the  shortage  of 
suitable  tobacco.  The  S-wiss  purchase  the 
following  grades  of  Jiaryland  tobacco:  BIP, 
Bar,  B3P,  Clli,  C2L,  C3L,  C4L,  CIF,  C2P, 
XIL,  X2L,  XIF,  X2F.  and  X3P.  For  the  years 
1B62  and  prior,  the  Maryland  Tobacco  Co- 
operative has  practically  no  stocks  In  these 
grades.  Oovernment  loan  stock  holdings  in 
these    grades   for   the    1963,    &ad    1964,    and 

1965  crops  amount  to  3  7  million  pounds. 
If  thv,  Swiss  were  to  buy  every  pound  now  In 
government  loan  stocks,  they  would  still  ob- 
tain only  about  half  of  their  annual  needs. 

4.  The  tobacco  now  in  loan  stocks  and 
potentially  subject  to  svibeldy  is  generally 
below  the  quality  standBU'ds  of  Swiss  buyers. 
Even  with  subsidy,  the  Swiss  would  be  in- 
clined to  buy  from  these  stocks  only  to  the 
extent  that  1966  and  futiu-e  crops  failed  to 
yield  the  quantity  of  prime  leaf  needed. 

This  information,  we  believe,  amply  sup- 
ports our  btilef  that  the  Swiss  will  buy  aU 
the  q\iallty  tobacco  they  can  obtain  on  the 
Maryland  market  next  year,  and  that  the 
application  of  an  export  subsidy  to  1966  and 
prior  crops  would  not  of  Itself  depress  prices 
on  the  1966  market. 

Indeed,  the  available  evidence  strongly  in- 
dicates that  the  absence  of  subsidy  will 
adversely  affect  the  price  of  Maryland  tobacco 
in  future  years. 

Maryland  tobcuM:o  has  been  an  important 
export  crop  since  coloiUal  times.  From  1956 
through  1965,  b«tween  one-third  and  one- 
half  of  the  Income  from  every  Maryland  crop 
came  from  exports. 

Officials  of  the  Foreign  Agrlcultxiral  Serv- 
ice have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
future  of  a  healthy  tobacco  industry  for 
Maryland  lies  in  the  preservation  of  the  for- 
eign market  for  the  quality  leaf. 

The  distressing  fact  is  that  Maryland  to- 
bacco exports  have  been  declining  while  total 
United  States  exports  of  tobacco  Increase. 
Census  Bxireau  figures  show  a  decline  at 
Maryland  tol>acco  exports  from  9.6  million 
In  1964  to  7.9  million  in  1966,  and  to  4.9 
million  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1966. 
Any  Increase  In  exports  which  may  exist  does 
not  apply  to  Maryland. 

A  USD  A  report  for  June  1966  announced 
that  the  amount  oi  Maryland  tobacco  con- 
sumed domssUcally  "Imm  not  kept  paoe  with 
ergpanded  dsaretts  ou^Mit,"  Many  brands 
at  American  cigarettes  no  longer  use  Mary- 
land totaoco  at  all.  and  the  principal  users. 


several  non-filtered  brands,  utilize  only  one 
to   two   p>ercent. 

At  the  same  time,  FAS  records  show  that 
a  Maryland  leaf  is  being  grown  In  other 
countries.  Including  Italy.  Argentina,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Madagascar. 
These  covuitries  could  grow  and  market  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  tobacco  at  prices  con- 
siderably lesa  than  our  crops  bring  on  the 
Maryland  market.  The  lack  of  an  export  sub- 
sidy could  well  cause  Maryland  tobacco  to  be- 
come non-competitlve. 

Attached  are  copies  of  communications 
from  major  foreign  buyers  of  Maryland  to- 
bacco, which  demonstrate  clearly  that  the 
abeence  of  subsidy  will  place  Maryland  to- 
bacco at  a  relative  disadvantage  on  the  for- 
eign market,  threaten  the  future  of  con- 
sumption abroad,  and  encourage  the  use  of 
foreign-grown  Maryland-type  tobacco  as  a 
substitute. 

You  expressed  the  view  la-st  that  dealers 
rather  than  growers  might  be  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  a  subsidy.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  any  subsidy  paid  on  dealers' 
stocks  of  export  tobacco  under  the  Exjxirt 
Payments  Prcx^ram  after  July  6.  1966.  must 
be  passed  on  by  the  dealers  to  their  foreign 
customers.  Thus,  the  program  would  bene- 
fit the  foreign  purchaser  directly  and  the 
domestic  grower  and  dealer  Indirectly  by  ex- 
panding the  market  for  Maryland  tobkcco. 
Finally.  Mr.  Secretary.  let  us  emphasize 
that  there  is  ample  legal  basis  for  a  deci- 
sion to  grant  the  subsidy  to  Maryland  to- 
bacco. The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  .\ct  does  not  limit  subsidies  to  price- 
supported  crops.  In  enacting  Section  32  of 
PL,-320,  Section  612  c.  Title  7— 74th  Congress 
in  1935,  the  Congress  specifically  authorized 
use  of  funds  for  export  subsidies  of  non- 
oontrolled  crops.  An  export  subsidy  was  ap- 
plied to  wheat  after  wheat  growers  voted  in  a 
national  referendum  against  a  mandaUwy 
support  program.  Likewise,  in  1958.  an  ex- 
port subsidy  was  applied  after  corn  produ- 
cers rejected  acreage  allotments. 

Several  charts  and  articles  are  enclosed 
which  illustrate  the  importance  of  mainte- 
nance and  expansion  of  the  foreign  market 
for  our  tobacco.  Specifically,  we  call  to  your 
attention  the  remarks  of  Chairman  Coolet 
in  the  enclosed  Congressional  Record  ex- 
cerpt. Based  on  a  careful  consideration  of 
all  these  factors,  we  sincerely  urge  that  you 
grant  the  five  cents  per  pound  subsidy  to 
Maryland  tobacco. 

Very  sincerely, 
Daniel  B.  Brewster.  Joseph  D.  Ttd- 
iNcs.  U.S.  Senators;  Edward  A.  Oar. 
MATZ,  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Carlton  R.  Sickles.  George  H.  Fallon, 
Samxjxl  N.  Priedel.  Clarence  D.  Loko, 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Hervey  O. 
Machen.  Members  of  Congress. 

Dep.\RT.MENT  0<|i\CRICrLTURE. 

Washington,  D.C, 
Hon.  Joseph  D  Tydincs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Joe;  This  is  with  reference  to  our 
recent  discussions,  and  a  letter  of  November 
3,  1966,  signed  by  you  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Maryland  Delegation,  concerning  the 
extension  of  the  export  payment  program  to 
Maryland  tobacco. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  provisions  of 
the  law  which  provides  that  no  price  sup- 
port shall  be  made  available  for  any  crop 
of  tobacco  for  which  marketing  quotas  have 
been  disapproved  by  producers  should  be 
construed  to  preclude  indirect  price  8upp>ort 
such  as  export  payments  as  well  as  direct 
price  support  through  loans  on  the  1966 
crop. 

Your  argument  that  it  was  inconsistent 
to  deny  the  export  pajrment  to  the  1966  and 
older  crops  since  these  crops  were  produced 
under  marketing  quotas  was  both  articulate 
and  persuasive. 

I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  this 
point  since  oiir  meeting.  I  have  tried  to 
evaluate  the  effect  that  this  action  would 


have  on  growers  of  Maryland   tobacco  and 
the   over-all   tobacco   program. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
extending  export  payments  to  1965  and  prior 
cropw  of  Maryland  tobacco  would  provide  no 
retroactive  financial  benefit  to  growers  in- 
sofar as  those  crops  are  concerned.  I  am 
convinced  that  such  action  could  and  prob- 
ably would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  grow- 
ers" interest  in  the  1966  or  even  succeeding 
crops  which  may  be  marketed  without  the 
benefit  of  price  support. 

These  potential  adverse  effects  on  grow- 
ers are  twofold.  First,  to  whatever  extent 
an  export  payment  on  1965  and  older  crops 
would  accelerate  build-up  of  stocks  by  for- 
eign buyers  prior  to  next  spring's  sale  of  the 
unsupported  1966  crop,  the  demand  would 
be  decreased  with  inevitable  price  depress- 
ing effect.  In  this  connection,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  January-Septem- 
ber exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  of  6.271,000 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  is  7  percent 
higher  than  the  5,841.000  pounds  exported 
during  the  same  period  In  1965. 

Second,  the  availability  of  the  export  pay- 
ments on  1965  and  older  crops  when  the 
grower  sells  his  1966  crop  would  place  the 
grower's  tobacco  in  competition  with  private 
and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
stocks.  Such  competition  would  be  unfair 
to  the  grower  as  he  would  have  to  absorb  the 
export  payment  In  order  to  move  his  tobacco. 

Despite  our  desire  to  move  older  stocks  of 
tobacco  to  avoid  deterioration  and  further 
accumulation  of  storage  costs,  we  agreed 
with  the  management  of  the  Maryland  grow- 
e:-  cooperative  that  prices  on  the  22  million 
pounds  I  about  two-thirds  of  a  year's  usings) 
held  under  loan  should  be  set  at  such  level 
as  to  not  encourage  the  purchase  of  these 
stocks  at  the  exjjense  of  a  reduced  demand 
for  the  1966  crop.  Making  an  export  pay- 
ment available  on  1965  and  older  crops  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  grower  prices  for 
the  1966  crop  as  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  sales  prices  of  CCC  loan  stocks  would 
have  had. 

There  is  another  facet  to  this  problem 
which  I,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  cannot 
overlook.  That  is,  the  impact  on  the  tobacco 
program  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  commodity  that  has  the  potential  of 
getting  into  as  serious  financial  trouble  with 
unlimited  production  as  does  tobacco.  This 
has  been  well  recognized  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  tolmcco  producers  in  the 
United  States.  A  point  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked is  the  attitude  of  tobacco  producers 
who  have  voted  strict  production  controls  on 
themselves  towards  the  Department  extend- 
ing the  same  competitive  benefit  in  the  form 
of  export  payments  to  a  kind  of  tobacco  on 
which  there  is  no  limit  on  production.  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  responsibility  if  I 
took  any  action  which  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  unanimity  of  support  the  tobacco 
program  has  had  for  I  truly  believe  it  has 
served  the  industry  well. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  must 
regretfully  conclude  that  I  cannot  justify  ex- 
tending the  export  payment  to  Maryland 
tobacco. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  new  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  GROVER,    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  my  voting  record  on  major  Is- 
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sues  for  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  as  in  the  previous 
Congress,  I  voted  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  citizens  and 
for  our  future  generations,  and  I  shall 


continue  to  vote  and  fight  for  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  great  country  has 
been  founded.  I  shall  continue  in  my 
efforts  to  preserve  our  free  enterprise 
system,  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
American  dollar.    I  shaU  fight  to  maln- 
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tain  a  strong  anti-Communist  policy.  I 
shall  continue  in  my  fight  for  prudent, 
responsible  Government  spending,  and 
an  end  to  deficit  spending  and  unbal- 
anced budgets: 


Date 


Fib.  '. 

Frh,  J 

Y<'\>.  ; 

Fill.  > 

Fell.  !. 

Fib.  Sj 


Issue 


Ftb.  2.3 

Fib.  -M 

Fi-b.  'H 

Feb.  24 

Mar.  1 

Mar.  2 

Miir.  2 

Mar.  3 


KcM.ove  till'  Im.T-.ViiiiTK-aii  Cultural  aii.i  Trailc  (.■cuter  bill  Iroin  iIk-  ,sni-..kiT'f  table  lituaons. 

I'cu-i'timo  vi'Uraiis'  IjciiiMs  bill .  " 

Uoviiw  ofproposfil  b.mk  mi  r^i  r.'^  loiliniinatc  tlir  nocessily  for  llic  ilissoliUion  of  inerecii  baiiks " — 

l'arliii|.ali(iii  (,I  riiili  1  flail-  iii  ilu-  Asian  I)f\.  Icpiui-iil  Hatik  '    

■nu'\''''n''l'm/m\!'r.'!ni'.rr'''''""*""'''"'°''^"''''"^  

UirouHmtlal  u<  piil  liiiiilmmis  on  fuiidj  for  Vii>tnam,'LaoV,Yliairaiiiiraiiii  Uoiiiinican  Kn^^         ' 

Ainrml  fiirllirr  tlio  hort-ien  As^i.'-tanrf-  Act  of  Ulf,I.  " - 

Aiulioruinirapproprialioii  for  priKiirimont  for  llip  Armed  Forces ' ■ 

Appoiiitincnt  of  aildilioiial  iiriiiu  ami  distra-t  jirlv'i^  


I'roi 


lOlO  fl'OIloIllH'  (if 


volop.ii.iuotAbii;kaby  provKl.ni:  I'.S.  partii  jpalion  inVlati-wiilc  Vxposiiion  to  be  h,-Ui  in  AriL>^ka  .lurmElVj  ' 


Mar 

1.1 

Mar 

I,'. 

M,ir 

21 

Mar 

22 

Mar 

2S 

Mar. 

2',t 

Miir. 

;i() 

Mar. 

■Al 

Apr. 

tl 

Apr. 

t; 

Apr. 

6 

Apr. 

ti 

Apr. 

() 

Apr. 

6 

Apr. 

I'J 

Apr. 

10 

Apr. 

20 

Apr. 

20 

Apr. 

27 

Apr. 

2>» 

Mav 

3 

Mav 

!> 

Mav 

10 

May 

10 

Mav 

11 

Mav 

12 

Mav 

16 

Mav 

IS 

Mav 

IS 

Mav 

■2« 

Mav 

2t) 

June 

1 

June 

2 

Jure 

6 

June 

6 

June 

Jure 

7 

June 

R 

June 

tt 

June 

13 

June 

14 

June 

211 

June 

20 

June 

22 

June 

23 

June 

27 

July 

14 

July 

20 

Aug. 

» 

Aug. 

9 

Aug. 

9 

Aug. 

9 

Aug. 

10 

Aug. 

u 

Aug. 

15 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  1.1 
Aug.  IS 

Aug.  16 
Aug.  !«. 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  IS 
Au^.  IS 

Aug.  22 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  ^2 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 

Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  29 

Aug.  30 


':yo':M^:;;dn^x;s^.!;Vouon;^''' ""'""■•  ^'' ^"^^- ''"''' ^"^^'^ 

Tav  .\iljustincnt  .\ii,  eonforent'e  report 

.'^iipplcinciit.il  1  i.tfii^c  .\p|iropri,.lJou  .\it.  ""'"'""  '"_ " " • 

.\rini'l  .'.(TV lies  iii.nlint:  |iru  ili'ge.s ' ' " 

Viee  I'rc.^nlcni's  rrsulfiicc _ _ I-""'"!'"""'""" " " " 

HeeorntnitI  il  torliliii-  ulilitional  aripro|>rlations  fur  the  rent"  smipiemetitaiprogriiin  " ' 

•l^uppli  uiiMilal  appro|.ri,,lioi,ii  lor  the  li.-;eal  5i;t  eiuiiiig  June  30.  19t)tj  " ■ 

1  roniote  ob.-^ryaine  of  unilorin  .^y.^iem  of  lime  througlioul  the  Uuitt'd  Slates,  conJereiVcc  reoo'rt ' 

Amend  Small  HiiMiiess -Ai-t   ,   _.  v-^-.^k"'*- 

Kxteiid  Initial  period  for  enrolling  under  mcdK-are..".^l]!'"""I^"'I"l^^' ' 

Adju.^t  rates,  basic  eompensation  of  certain  emiiloyees  of  Federal" (iov'e'rnmVnt 


Ke commitlal  designed  to  limit  total  amount  of  expenditures  authoriied  to  tlic  Departmem  of  tl'ie"interior' 

.■Nlakiiig  approprialions  for  l)e|iarlinent  of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  (or  (iseal  19t.7  

'"  " "'"'  'Iff '!■",;!■' 1  to  limit  total  eniionditure?  authorized  under  the  Tost  Ollice  and  tr<a.sury  appropriatioiis'iMu" " 

June  3^"lJ,";;mal  ;;:™'  ""'"^  IJci-lments,  the  Executive  oniccofthe  l'res>dent^.!,{cef,a!^!'°;:iel;:?!„ieni"Jgcncie«;fof  \hV 


Kecnmmitlal  dc! 

'^ending'june  30   IW -7  'linal  pl^sage  '  """"  "^''""""""^■■''  ""^  '^»""">e  wmee  o.  me  rresiiient,  and  certain  indeiHiuient  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 

'^niraM  y;:;;^i^l;;;;^;;;i;;.:r;:;:.;;:,;i:;?^;^:i;!;;j;iL!?[  •?  r^  >'--  -"-'">  -^  -- ''"-"-  ->  coi,g,«.  a  Ananciai  statement 

Sci  iit.irj  of  the  Inlfhor  is  aiillioiizcd  to  constmcl 


Keen  m^t''r,';.n',!   i' ',''■;'';'''  ''''"'''7  "'^"^'V"'''  oP'-'^'te  an.i  maintain  a  3d  powerplant  at  (inmd  Coulee  Dam   final  p,-i.ssage 

opn.ilioiis  foi  the  Hrpartment  of  Agriculture  and  related  areiicics  for  tiie  Gbcal  year  ending  June  30  1967 

il  hmplfiyniihl  (i|iporIunity  Act  of  1900 _ '         


the  sale  of  agriculture 


ii.ssioiis,  coiporaiions,  agencies,  oflices,  and  the  Ue"partme'ni  of  iibus'ing'aDd 


Appiopil.illul 

Ki|ii 

Ti,in^(.oi(.;tii,n.  ^.Ic.  and  li  mdling  of  dops  anil  eats  for  research  purpose* 

Approi>ri,itU)n'-  lo  the  .National  Aeronautics  ,and  .'Jpace  .\dininistratioii  

Appropriation-  for  1  n  partnf  nt-  of  Labor  and  Health,  Kducalion.  ami  Welfarerandrcra"le'd' "agencies" 

Al!I>rn,  r',"'l','  '"''P  ^^  ^"^  i"""'' ,'"'  " ',"  ''"I'l''""*'"'  program  and  providing  $l,600.(K<)  for  nursing  liome  care  of  veterans 

Appropriations  tor -111, dr>  mdi  pi  ndciit  executise  Lureaus,  boards,  comnii.ss^  _  win  «i  vcwruiis. 

I  ri  ;in    I  'I'M  lii]iniinl. 
Military  Midaal  Hi  ii(  1,1s  Act  _ 

To  insure  the  adi  ipiacy  ol  the  national  railroad  freiglit  car  suuply     " ' -- 

loriign  Aeints  Hi  |.:i-lration  Ai  I  amcndmenls.   .  .  " — 

rarticipalion  Salts  .\cl.  final  pa.ssage ..''"" " ' 

Interior  and  ri  Uiti  d  agi  ncn's  appropriations.  1007.  conference" report '"" " V' 

Amcndiniiii  for  liinilui s  on  gross  sales  under  dcriiulion  of  enlerprise  title " 

Aimnd  the  I'air  Labor  Sland.irds  Act.  linal  passage    .  " ■ 

Narcotic  ailduinm  bill,  enabling  courts  lodeal  more  effectively  with  problem — 

h.xtend.  amend  the  Libriu-y  .Services  and  Construction  Act  " ' " " - 

Inlernali' iial  Kdiicati.n  Act  of  lOiWi     _       

Self-emplo\eil  individuals,  u\  retirement  amendments'  " — - 

I-egisl.iiive  .\pproprialioiis  Act,  fiscal  vear  19»i7  " " 

Hail  Reform  Act.   .      _ _.. " "" —  - 

To  increase  the  debt  celling,  final  \f\)s»!ife  ........  .        ' 

Food  for  freedom,  final  passage...  

Amend  the  Foreign  Service  Uuiidines  Act,  Iftjel ' — 

Defense  pri>curcm«nt  aulliori/.ilion    - 

Cl.irify  and  protect  the  right  oil  he  inibhc  lo  information    " " 

Amend  the  Conn.illy  llo(  (iil  Act '" - - - 

I'nemployment  Insrinuice  Amcndnienl*  of  19<'iiV ' "'" " - 

Amend  tlie  I'libhc  Health  Service  Act  " ' " 

Rule  under  which  postal  rate  revision  legishation  (4th'class  m!iilVwa.s  considered    

Amend  horeign  Assistance  Act — ~ 

Defense  Dep.'U'tmeiit  appro) iriat ions,  passage    ..  

Civil  Rights  Act  of  IStiii'i,  pitss^ige ._ " " " 

Cramer-.\shinore  antiriol  amendment '  ^  '_'_'  '_'_        _'_ " " 

M.alhias  amendment  lo  housing  section  (title  Ivre"xe"mpti"ng"i"ndividu"a"rho"in"e"o"wner " * 

Miii'tarT  "m^rliXon  biii"'''"'^  *"'"°  '^''™"'''''"  "'piaii""  bringing  charges  of  disirirainatiOT:::;::::::::;:::::;::::;:::;::::::::::::;;::::"""- 
Al!!iri'v"r'''''\^T"''''"''^.'':''''''"^'''>'*'^^^^  — 

oper,at*^o^  """"'  •^"  '"  "'"'''''  ''"'  '"'"'^  <"  ^'"^"""^  ••^»''°"'"  ^^°''^^'  Association  to  o"bial"n"fluid"s"for-u"si"li.""e"i"paidln"g  "secbndari-m-arket 

''for'purplsl^t^.a'iliri  em  ""^"'"'^  ^'''^  '''^''' '°  '^''  determination  of  basic  ebmpensatlon  of  the  Federal  Government 

pil!vl'i''.l  h',!''f  ".'"'i^'  "'  '■"',''i''';,^n'l  sfrviees  to  be  fumi.sheH  visitors  and  student!!  coming  lo  the  Nation's  capllol  amended 

Me"  ieo.     '"  """""'  '"""*■'  ^  ■'  "■"'''  ""'"^ '''"  "'"■"«  '■'  ^o""'-'^^"'"'  w.lh  settlcmen?  of  Chan.izal  boundi^y  d»pS«  beiwoe".i"L-nitcd"  Slates  and 
Amend  Irban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 

A\'n7nd'Tramc  sVf;Tv'AcT'o?lil,';T''r''  '"S'''  V  '""'""^'V""^  "*«»  Transportation  Act  ol  19M  from  «!T.5.0(O,ikk,  to  $m,m>  000  in  hscai  1968 
^7^LJtZ:-:1\\'m'Z:[K1::.^^^^  '^''-"'  -  N-«--'  -^'o'-  VehKle  Safety  Adv^soTy'c^cll 


,^1  Tr!  r,;  >,y^M  ,     [-1    \°^V'?  P/fSident  lnstea-1  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  appoint  a  National  .Mc 
lal  Tralhc  and  Motor  \  elude  Safety  Act  of  1906,  as  amended,  passage 

1  !X'?J'".''r  I'l  r.'/'Ti'^l''''  '^""•'•'"'PPfoPfif't'on  conlerenre  rrport  insksting  on  Flou'se" disagreement"lo"peirate 
i«  ihiv  '  '"■"'■"^'"*-'  'OTs^hly  riflcarch  and  development,  Mfety  programs,  national  driver  regu 


(  onf,  niiee  rrrmrt  broadening  the  scope  olthe  .«mall  Reclamation  rroiecis  Act 
1  rohihitmg  jiKketing  in  District  of  Columbia  within  500  feet  ofanv  church 
Kccoiiiinitlal  of  above  picketing  Idll,  with  instructions  to  hold  hearings 

Deptirtnient  of  Agriculture  nppro[>riations,  conference  report  ' 

IJepartinent  of  Defense  appropriations,  conference  rtport 
Di.sagrecment  to  Senate  aiiiciidmenl  No.  5 of  Department 


amendnieni  No  35 

«l  rat  ion,  accident  reaearch.and  a  te« 


bers  Of  Ready  Reserve  ,0  ac,ive;du.y-unae;^';^ind;cuni^c::s,l!r^lS^ 


rr**.  ^  Y.il  ■    .      .        "^...^  v,.i**j  uiivm  i.viLUiii  tinuniMiijR'fs,  uui  wuiiout  uOCiarUic  a  state  ofaBipnrfnrv 

pr^'i^'rr^::i::zzrji!^^^^^^^^^^  

Amendment  excluding  Mariliiuc  AdminislraliOD  Irom  jurisdiction  of  Department  of  TransporUtlon ,. 


Vote 


Nay. 

Nay, 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea, 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yen. 
Nay. 
Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea, 


Yea. 


,Nay. 
)  ea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea, 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay, 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea, 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 


Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


Not  voting. 
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Date 

IW« 

Aug.  30 

A.u«.  30 

AUR.  31 

Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Sept  1 
Sopt     1 

S<T)t.  6 
8*pt.  7 
Sopt.    8 

Sept.  IJ 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  Itt 
Sept.  IS 

Sept.  1« 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  19 


Issue 


Vote 


Sept.  20 
Sept.  21 

Sept.  22 
Sept.  22 

Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 

Sept    29 

Sept.  30 

Sept  30 

Sept.  30 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  3 

Oet.  3 

Oct.  4 

Oct.  5 

Oct.  • 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  14 
Oct.  14 
Oct.    17 

Oct.   U 

Oet.  19 
Oet.   20 

Oet.  30 
Oet.  31 


Recommltt«l  motion,  remove  air  accident  iMvcstigatiuh  (r"iri  !  'ii>^irliiicnt  of  Transjxirtulion,  instead  place  it  In  hands  of  National  Transi>ortation 

tiatMj  Board. 
Propose  establishment  of  new  Cabinet-level  Departniont  of  Tr^iiisporiution  including  agencies  dealing  with  roads,  railroads,  and  aviation,  plus  Coast 

Uuard. 
House  adopted  conference  report  on  FedoralAid  Higliwriy  .\ct  authorizing  siH-mlmc  for  Fe<lfral  highway  construction  and  beautifiuUlnn  (ind  for 

Interstate  Highway  System. 

Conference  report  adopted  on  traffic  safely  bill  providinE  Kiilenil  .standards  for  motor  vitiltlcs  and  llrcs 

House  adopted  conference  report  on  highway  Safety  lull  iulliori/mg  3->e:ir,  $322,000,000  program 

Authorizes  $110,000,000  for  Peace  Corps  for  (iscal  year  iwr  ' 

House  adopted  conference  report  on  foreign  aid  authori/aiicin  lull  ^iiiilioriiine  ii,3.sm.oni>.(»)n  foreign  f\i(i  for  fi'seal  year  1967 .././[..[ 

.\utliorixed  up  to  $10,000,000  for  U.S.  participation  in  lI«niHKnlr  Ex[h).suiuii  ;it  .<»n  .\monio,  Ttx.     .After  failure  of  recoiiiiii  it  tal  motion  bill  passed  by 

voice  vote.     A  yea  vote  on  recommittal  vote  was  in  etieot  ;i  vole  to  kill  the*  bill. 

Establishment  of  National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Ke.l.ni!  friiiunal  Laws 

House  adopted  conference  report  on  minimum  wage  ameiiliiirnts  .  _ ."-"."-"."."."".""."..' 

Provided  for  1-year  expansion  of  authority  to  Federal  biiiili  nguliiiiiry  ollicials  in  regard  to  setting  maximum  limits  on  interest  rates  paid  by  lianks 

savings  and  loan  institutions,  etc.  ' 

House  adopted  rule  for  consideration  of  11. R.  llivi  lull  to  niiiiod  loten  il  Kevemie  (  o<le  with  respect  to  priority  and  effect  of  Federiil  tax  liens  and 

levies.    After  adoption  of  rule,  bill  passed  by  voice  vote. 

District  of  Columbia  appropriations 

$1,000,000,000  appropriation  for  military  construction *"!'' 

Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore  authorized  a67.o«iaere  nalionul  lakeshore \"  '         \  V.  .. V 

Veterans  pensions  increased  amounts  of  pensions  paid  to  vetenuis  with  non-service-connectcd  disabilities  and  to  widows  and  dependent  cliiidren  of 

such  deceased  veterans. 
Billadjustedstatusof  many  Cuban  refugees  so  they  can  oi. I, lUL  pirin.uui.t  resiiUnt  ^t;llu.s  m  the  United  States  without  physically  leaving  the  I'nitcd 

States  and  reentering. 
Enable  United  States  to  organize  and  hold  an  Internatlonsil  conference  in  I9ti7  on  water  for  peace  and  authorize  an  appropriation  for  it.    Resolution 

failed  to  pass  under  suspension  of  rules  procedure  which  rennires  a  H  majority 
Wolf  Trap  F«rm  Park.    Enable  Interior  Secretary  to  accept  donations  of  land  and  ca.«h  for  cultural  park  In  Virginia  near  District  of  Columbia  and 

to  autbcrize  up  to  $600,000  in  Federal  spendmg  in  connection  with  the  project.    Bill  failed  to  pa-ss  under  suspension  of  rules  procedure  re<iuirinE 

a  H  nujoritv. 

$3,600,000,000  foreign  aid  appropriation  and  related  procr.ims  for  fiscal  year^lW>7 

$4,100,000,000  appropriation  for  Army  Engineers  and  Interior  Dep.iniii'ent  public  works  projects;  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  various  independ- 
ent agencies. 

Chtfmlui  Highway,  recommittal  motion.     After  defeat  of  rtH-ommittal  motion,  hill  pa-ssed  by  voice  vote 

Autborlzing  conclusion  of  joint  agreement  between  Uniteii  .';t;ites  and  .Mexico  for  international  flo<Hl  control  project  for  Tijuana  River  with  $1"  000  6o6 

for  U.S.  porticHi  of  project.  "'      ' 

Poverty  bill,  motion  to  strike  enacting  clau-se.    Yea  vole  on  this  motion  in  effect  vote  to  kill  bill 

Poverty  bill,  amendment  to  limit  supergrade  jobs "[[[][" II [[[.[[I.  I 

Poverty  bill,  opportunity  crusade  recommittal  motion      "i  i»i  vote  on  recoiiimitlal  motion  was  vote  to  substitute  Republican  opportiinltv'crusado 

bill  provisions  for  Democratic  poverty  bill. 
Poverty  bill,  roUcall.    Authorized  $l,750,0'Ki.O<JO  for  [wveitv  piognmi  for  fiscal  year  19«7,  with  increases  for  Operation  Headstart  and  .Vcighborhood 

Youth  Corps. 
Investment  credit  suspension  amendment  exempted  .spending  on  air  ot  w;itir  pollution  control  facilities  from  the  su.spenslon  of  7  percent  investment 

tax  credit. 
Investment  credit  suspension.    Bill  suspended  for  16inont!i...  the  7  [«erc<nt  Investment  tax  credit  on  purchasesof  machinery  and  equipment  and  2  of  3 

methods  of  accelerated  depreciation  on  industrial  and  coininercinl  buildings 

Expanded  water  pollution  control  programs  and  authorization  of  $2.7lX).l)nO.(KiO  for  fi.xcul  yeiir  1967-71 

Reiulate  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  redeceptive  metlio<ls  of  pack.igiiig  or  hiUling  .  "I'l^lIII 

Authorlie  AEC  enter  Into  cooperative  arrangement  for  large-scale  conibinatioii  unclear  power  desalting  project .^l."lll"l" 

Aatboriie  Interior  Secretary  in  cooperation  with  States  to  preserve  e.stuiu'ine  arc-.is .—'......'.[.'. 

Approprtation  fiscal  1967  Departments  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  judiciary  and  related  agencies '.].!  'II"  

Promote  International  trade  in  agricultural  commodities.    On  motion  to  recommit  to  ri'niove  countries  who  trade  witli  C'ubaor  North  Vietnam 

Strengthen  and  Improve  programs  of  assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary  .schools  " 

Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  11*67.    On  Million  aniendinent  to  rei'ede  from  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  Sand  concur 

with  his  amendment  re  calling  up  active  duty  memtiers  of  Ready  Reserve. 

Establishment  of  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  

Demoostratioo  city  bill .I.IIIIIIIIII 

Amend  title  V  of  International  Claims  Settlement  .\ct  of  1K49  providing  for  determination  of  amounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of  United  States  against  Chi- 
nese Commimlst  regime. 
Supptemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1967  to  recommit  willi  in-^tructions  that  no  funds  lie  made  available  by  Export-Import  Bank  to  guarantee  pay- 
ment of  any  obligation  incurred  by  any  Communist  country 
Creation  of  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 


Authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  tor  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other  piir- 

pose*  which  Includes  a  study  of  the  Ureal  South  Bay. 
Amend  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  equitable  tax  trealiiieiit  for  foreign  investment  in  U.S.  conference  report  on  adoption 
Amend  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  19t3  to  extend  it  for  3  years.    On  adoption  conference  report ...IIIIIIIIIIII 


Not  voting. 

Not  voting 

Yea. 
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Yea. 
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Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 
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Nay. 

Nay. 
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Nay. 
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CIraosiBf  Collefe  Wisely 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASBIMOTON 

(t    IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
i        Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
financial  aid  programs,  scholarship  op< 
portunlties,  and  other  means  of  financ- 
ing a  college  education  are  Just  a  portion 
Of  the  wide  variety  of  information  avail- 
able to  students  planning  on  furthering 
their  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  recommend- 
ing that  a  thorough  study  be  made  of  the 
real  effectiveness  of  these  programs  in 
terms  of  the  individual  student.  I  am 
requesting  my  staff  to  make  such  a  study 
for  presentation  soon  after  Congress  re- 
convenes in  January.  This  recom- 
mendation, I  believe,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  furnishing  alternate  solutions  to 
the  harsh  dltemnia  that,  while  expanded, 
these  programs  are  not  adequate  for  the 


many  middle-Income  families  In  my 
State  of  Washington  who  are  hard 
pressed  to  help  even  one  son  or  daughter 
through  college  or  university,  let  alone 
two  or  three. 

In  making  this  study,  I  will  tap  all 
available  resources:  high  school  guidance 
counselors,  university  student  financial- 
aid  ofiBcers,  technical  and  educational 
associations,  and  the  U.S.  OCQce  of  Edu- 
cation. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  an  article  entitled  "College 
Conundnmi:  How  To  Choose,"  by  Peter 
Janssen,  education  writer  for  a  national 
news  service.  It  appeared  In  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  American  Education. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Janssen  notes  that 
the  Seattle  public  schools  system  begins 
to  counsel  high  school  students  in  their 
junior  year.  I  think  my  own  State  of 
Washington  has  taken  great  strides 
toward  providing  adequate  couixseling 
and  guidance  in  the  face  of  booming  en- 
rollments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


OoLLBCE  Conundrum;   How  To  Choose 
( By  Peter  Jauseen ) 

"The  heat  Is  on,"  says  Dr.  Arthur  A. 
Hitchcock,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Asaoclation.  "It's 
on  not  only  In  school  but  in  the  family  and 
In  the  community.  It  shows  In  the  drive 
for  grades,  the  pressure  to  get  into  a  prestige 
college.  This  Is  the  number.one  dilemma  for 
high  schools.  This  is  the  real  problem  for 
counselors." 

As  the  pressure  to  get  into  the  "right" 
college  mounts,  the  problems  facing  high 
school  guidance  counselors  soar.  For  it  Is 
their  Job  to  locate  somehow,  among  the  2,200 
institutions  of  higher  learning  In  the  United 
States,  the  one  which  will  fulfill  the  18-year- 
old  graduate's  image  of  himself  and  his 
future.  This  is  not  an  easy  order,  even  for 
the  most  conscientious  and  well-trained 
counselor. 

"The  mortality  rate  among  counselors  Is 
higher  than  among  coaches  In  places  like 
Fairfield  County  or  Chevy  Chase,"  com- 
ments Bryan  Gray,  a  Guidance  Program  De- 
velopment staffer  for  the  U.S.  OfiBce  of  Educa- 
tion. 

"If  the  counselor  doesn't  get  enough 
youngsters  Into  Harvard,  he  might  as  well 
quit." 
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The  pressures  are  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  there  Just  arent  enough  counselors  to 
go  around.  New  York  City,  for  example,  has 
only  65  guidance  counselors  for  the  38,(X)0 
graduates  In  its  academic  high  schools  this 
year — a  ratio  of  one  counselor  for  each  584 
graduating  seniors. 

"As  a  result."  says  Harold  Zuckerman, 
New  York's  coordinator  of  college  guidance, 
"college  selections  are  made  by  parents, 
relatives,  friends,  current  fads,  and — once  in 
a  while — the  counselor. 

•Basically,  college  choice  depends  on  aca- 
demic achievement,  financial  ability,  and  the 
personality  of  the  applicant.  Most  students, 
I  am  sure,  compromise  but  still  finds  their 
ultimate  choice  a  viable  experience." 

In  order  to  do  his  job  the  counselor  needs 
comprehensive  up-to-date  information  on 
the  colleges  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  student  he  counsels.  He  uses  a  variety 
of  counseling  tools,  ranging  from  traditional 
books  that  list  the  objective  traits  of  institu- 
tions (entrance  requirements,  costs,  faculty 
salaries,  etc.)  to  computers  and  mechanical 
de\'ices  that  probe  student  interests  and  as- 
pirations. Many  rely  on  the  catalogues  dis- 
tributed by  colleges  themselves.  Some  of 
these  are  frank  and  objective,  others  deal  in 
picturesque  and  romantic  versions  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  1965-66  catalogue  of  one  Western  col- 
lege notes  that  "the  institution  Is  outstand- 
ing In  the  combination  of  location  and  edu- 
cational advantages  it  offers."  The  school  is 
in  "Northern  Arizona,  which  Is  never  too  hot 
and  seldom  ever  cold  .  .  .  ,"  where  students 
live  in  a  "superb  physical  and  varied  cultural 
setting.  .  .  ." 

The  1965-67  catalogvie  of  a  small  college 
in  Massachusetts  tells  prospective  students 
that  the  spirit  of  the  college  creates  an  "at- 
moephere  of  Intellectual  stimulation  and 
spiritual  challenge."  After  deecriblng  the 
congenial  nature  of  the  student  body,  the 
catalogue  adds  pragmatically.  "Some  of  these 
will  become  your  life-long  friends,  and  who 
knows  but  in  the  plan  of  God,  one  of  them 
may  even  become  your  wife  or  husband." 

The  1965-66  catalogue  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  states  that  the  school  is  "truly 
unique  among  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
in-  in  the  United   States   .   .   .   ." 

The  1965-66  catalogue  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  blandly  understates 
the  natures  of  its  stimulating,  often  tumul- 
tuous, student  body: 

"There  are  more  than  a  hundred  active 
student  organizations  on  the  campus,  in- 
cluding honor  societies,  service  societies,  pro- 
fessional, departmental  and  special  interest 
clubs,  five  publications,  and  musical  and 
dramatic   organizations." 

Counselors  in  seiuch  of  more  objective 
information  often  turn  to  commercial  books 
such  as  The  Comparative  Guide  to  American 
Colleges,  by  James  Cass  and  Max  Birnbaum. 
This  book  describes  the  Berkeley  Campus  as 
"the  nearest  thing  to  the  Left  Bank  in  the 
U.S."  It  notes  that  Berkeley's  "student 
body  is  heterogeneous  and  cosmopolitan" 
with  a  "strong  Interest  In  social  and  political 
issues."  Counselors  use  other  commercially 
published  guides,  such  as  Barron's  Profiles 
of  American  Colleges,  by  Benjamin  Pine; 
American  Universities  and  Colleges,  edited 
by  Allan  M.  Cartter;  and  others.  By  comb- 
ing such  publications,  the  counselor  gleans 
basic    facts   about   the   colleges. 

But  how  does  the  counselor  determine 
whether  or  not  a  college  Is  right  for  a  given 
student?  Overworked  counselors  In  some 
school  systems  are  turning  to  mechanical 
gadgets  and  computers. 

"Do  you  plan  to  continue  your  formal  edu- 
cation beyond  high  school?"  the  computer 
asks  ninth  grade  students  at  Wilbur  Junior 
High  School  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  The  stu- 
dent responds  by  typing  on  a  keyboard: 
"Yes."  The  computer  then  narrows  the 
dialogue. 


"Which  of  the  following,"  it  asks,  "is  most 
like  the  school  you  plan  to  attend :  1 )  Ivy 
League  college,  2)  large  xmiverslty,  3)  Cali- 
fornia State  College.  4)  Jvinlor  college,  5) 
business  or  vocational  school,  6)  xmdecided." 

Student:  "3." 

After  determining  that  the  youngster 
wants  to  study  psychology  and  examining 
his  record  and  projected  high  school  grades, 
the  computer  states  factually: 

"On  the  basis  of  your  projected  grades, 
your  present  college  choice  Indicates  that 
you  are  shooting  pretty  high.  .  .  ." 

Another  rapid-choice  device,  much  less  ex- 
p)ensive  than  a  computer,  consists  of  an 
illuminated  faceplate  and  a  series  of  punch- 
cards.  Each  punchcard  deals  with  some 
choice  the  student  must  make  about  col- 
lege— location,  size,  major  subjects,  coed, 
etc. 

The  proper  punchcards  are  placed  on  top- 
of  each  other  on  the  faceplate  as  the  student 
narrows  the  fiield.  Eventually  light  from 
the  faceplate  will  shine  through  i>erhaps  a 
dozen  holes  in  the  punchcards,  which  are 
numbered  to  correspond  with  schools  on  a 
master  list.  In  five  or  ten  minutes,  the 
•^Student  can  thus  obtain  a  list  of  several 
colleges  that  meet  his  general  requirements. 

Most  school  systems,  however,  have  prob- 
lems hiring  enough  experienced  counselors, 
much  less  financing  a  computer.  Conse- 
quently a  good  many  high  schoolers  and 
their  parents  are  turning  to  private  organi- 
zations that  specialize  in  matching  students 
to  schools.  Firms  in  New  York  City,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  are  among 
those  that  offer  students  information  about 
entrance  requirements  and  colleges  that  still 
have  room  for  one  more. 

"If  You  Haven't  Found  a  College,"  notes 
a  national  newspaper  advertisement,  "a  pro- 
fessional counseling  and  placement  service 
of  high  competence  and  standards  will  help 
place  you  in  a  college  that  meet*  your  aca- 
demic and  social  needs. 

"Honor  student  or  C  student,  there  is  a 
'right'  college  that  will  accept  you." 

This  placement  bureau,  with  a  small  office 
In  a  fashionable  section  of  Washington,  D.C., 
is  one  of  the  newer  college  counseling  or- 
ganizations. 

Loren  Pope,  its  director,  is  brutally  frank. 
"Counseling  at  most  high  schools,"  he  says, 
"is  the  darkest  spot  in  the  Jungle."  Pope 
obtains  the  student's  transcript  and  then 
interviews  the  student  and  his  parents.  "I 
like  to  get  the  real  lowdown  from  the  young- 
ster," he  says.  "We  talk  about  values.  I  tell 
him  to  act  as  if  he  were  before  the  Judg- 
ment seat  and  everything  rides  on  the  candor 
of  his  answers." 

In  long,  probing  interviews  he  questions 
each   youngster's  ambitions  and  establishes 

the   restrictions   of   parents   and   students 

the    practical    questions    of    cost,    distance, 
subjects,  and  entrance  requirements. 

"Then  we  pull  out  a  few  colleges  with  stu- 
dent bodies  where  this  kid  would  fit  in,"  says 
Pope.  "If  he  has  a  special  interest,  we  find 
departmental  strengths,  things  like  that. 
Eventually,  after  narrowing  the  field.  I  get 
on  the  telephone.  If  I  think  the  kid  is  a  good 
case  for  college  X,  I  give  the  admission  ofBcer 
a  hard  sell.  If  I'm  not  sure.  I  present  the 
case  honestly,  expressing  doubts  freely  and 
candidly.  You've  got  to  have  credit  in  this 
business  the  same  as  in  banking  or  any- 
thing  else." 

Often  this  final  stage  requires  more  than  a 
few  telephone  calls.  "By  and  large  people 
don't  come  unless  they  have  a  problem." 
Pope  says.  "Either  the  kid  has  high  college 
board  scores  and  a  lousy  high  school  record, 
or  lousy  board  scores  and  a  good  record,  or 
he's  looking  for  something  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  kids  with  ImaglnaUon 
and  spunk  who  rebel  at  the  tepid  secondary 
school  education  they've  had.  So  maybe 
they  haven't  worked  hard  or  they've  been 


bored  and  they  have  trouble  getting  into  col- 
lege." Thus  the  students  Pope  encounters 
axe  beyond  the  reach  of  most  high  school 
counselors. 

"Counseling  on  a  broad  scale  is  relatively 
new  and  it  takes  time  to  develop  good 
people."  says  Pope.  "Many  counselors  have 
come  up  through  teachers  colleges  and  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  worlds  their  oounselees 
will  enter.  "Anyway,  how  can  anybody  be 
an  adviser  to  400  or  500  students?  Many 
kids  say  they  talked  with  a  counselor  once 
the  entire  time  they  were  in  school.  Parents 
are  up  in  arms  about  counseling  in  almost 
every  city  I've  been  4n." 

Philadelphia  parents  were  unsettled  last 
year  by  a  school  board -sponsored  study  of 
schools  in  the  Germantown  area  which  said 
there  weren't  enough  counselors  to  go 
around.  The  study,  by  a  West  Coast  man- 
agement consultant,  cited  three  "typical" 
records  of  pupils  In  Germantown  High 
School. 

Child  A  earned  B  grades  in  elementary 
school,  C's  and  D's  in  junior  high.  C's  and 
B's  in  the  tenth  grade,  and  was  taking  aca- 
demic subjects  In  the  eleventh  grade. 
Achievement  test  scores  were  low  average; 
I.Q.  was  95,  yet  the  child  Intended  to  go  to 
college. 

Child  B's  I.Q.,  120-130  in  elementary 
school,  slipped  to  107  in  high  school.  She 
did  average  work  until  the  tenth  grade,  when 
her  grades  fell.  She  was  In  the  twelfth 
grade  when  her  personnel  folder  was  exam- 
ined, but  there  was  no  counseling  in  her 
record. 

Child  C  received  C  grades  In  elementary 
school,  B's  In  Junior  high,  and  a  low-average 
record  in  high  school  with  low  reading  com- 
prehension. She  was  repeating  algebra  after 
a  near  failure.  She  had  no  record  of  coun- 
seling, yet  her  stated  goal  was  college. 

"All  three  children  show  the  results  of 
some  type  of  cumulative  failure."  the  report 
stated.  "Stumbling  at  some  point  in  the 
lockstep  of  the  grade  structure,  they  were 
never  able  to  catch  up. 

"Each  of  the  students  represents  a  minor 
failure  of  the  school.  The  Impersonal  record, 
noting  only  courses  and  grades,  piques  the 
Imagination;  diagnosis  of  the  educational 
problem  is  Impossible  from  such  scant  evi- 
dence. It  is  clear,  however,  that  counseling 
at  the  high  school  level  Is  too  late.  Counsel- 
ing and  diagnosis  at  the  elementary  level  was 
necessary." 

The  Philadelphia  school  system  employs 
an  average  of  one  counselor  for  every  4*2 
high  school  students,  but  most  handle  prob- 
lem-type counseling  and  don't  have  time  for 
college  guidance. 

Indeed,  a  pamphlet  distributed  to  Phila- 
delphia parents  by  the  division  of  pupU  per- 
sonnel and  counseling  doesn't  even  mention 
college.  "Is  your  child  happy  in  school?"  It 
asks.  "Is  It  liard  for  him  to  go  to  school?  Is 
he  having  a  difficult  time  making  friends? 
Are  you  troubled  about  your  child's  marks?" 
The  noncollege  tone  of  the  pamphlet  re- 
fiects  the  fact  that  only  30  percent  of  Phila- 
delphia public  school  graduates  go  on  to 
any  form  of  higher  education,  as  oppHDsed  to 
a  national  average  of  slightly  more  than  50 
percent. 

In  Arlington  County.  Va  .  however,  where 
80  percent  continue  thelrve^'uca'^on.  the 
school  system  places  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
college  counseling. 

Miss  Kathryn  Cook.  Arlington's  director  of 
guidance,  says  preliminary  college  counseling 
startfi  in  the  eighth  grade. 

"We  feel  strongly  that  we  must  give  in- 
formation to  the  parents  and  the  students 
In  Junior  high  school,"  she  says.  "The  stu- 
dent must  have  some  general  goals  in  mind 
so  he'll  take  the  right  courses.  He  has  to 
know  what  the  general  requirements  are." 

In  tenth  grade,  Arlington  students  have  a 
college  orientation  meeting  with  counselors. 
Later,  they  have  group  and  individual  meet- 
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ln0i  with  pftrenU  and  oounaelon.  ArUn^itoo 
alao  «muig««  preaentatitMU  by  college  adml*- 
■lons  oOoera  ajod  alumni. 

MlM  Cook  says,  "Otir  approacb  to  ytmng- 
Bt«ra  and  parents  U  to  gtt  information  into 
their  bands  a«  early  aa  poeelble.  We  encour- 
age  them  to  vialt  colleg««;  thla  is  a  very  ^ood 
way  to  spend  high  sctiool  vacattons." 

Arlington's  oounaelon  have  a  special  budg- 
et which  makes  it  poaelble  for  them  to  visit 
colleges  during  the  year  and  attend  summer 
conferences. 

"Ow  counselors  visit  college  admlaslone 
officers  to  leam  trade  secrets — no,  let's  say  to 
exchange  Information — to  know  the  kind  of 
people  who  might  expect  to  qualify  for  cer- 
tain tnetltutlons,"  Mlas  Ckx>k  says.  "Then  we 
examine  a  student's  record,  talk  to  him  and 
aay  these  are  the  types  of  oollegea  he  can  ex- 
pect to  get  into.  But  it's  very  Important  to 
emphasize  that  the  counselor  does  not  choose 
the  otdlege.  We  know  how  the  student  might 
expect  to  fit  In,  but  we  arent  infallible.  This 
Is  a  Joint  bxislness,  with  the  parent,  coun- 
selor,  and   youngster   working   together.' 

The  Seattle,  Wash.,  public  school  system 
•tarts  general  college  counseling  In  junior 
high  schocd  and  gives  Intensive  counseling 
In  the  eleventh  grade.  The  system  em- 
ploys 68  counselors  for  20,685  high  school 
pupils,  or  one  counselor  for  every  304  young, 
sters. 

Seattle  counselors  use  catalogues  and 
booklets  plus  films  and  special  assemblies. 
TtM  local  educational  television  station. 
KCT3-TV,  has  a  college  information  program 
each  Thursday  and  a  career -orientation  pro- 
gram Sunday.  Counselors  publicize  both. 
The  Washington  State  Council  of  Colleges 
maintains  a  high  school  relations  office  at 
the  Uhlvcntty  ot  Washington.  Other  col- 
leges hold  ooDferences  for  counselors,  parents, 
and  high  school  pupils  on  their  own 
campiuses. 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
has  one  teacher-counselor  in  every  high 
school  who  works  at  least  half-time  on  col- 
lege guidance.  Here,  too,  field  tripe  to  local 
colleges  are  arranged  when  students  show 
an  Interest. 

In  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  public  school  system 
two  counselors  are  assigned  to  each  high 
school,  usually  a  man  and  a  woman,  with 
a  third  and  fourth  if  enrollment  warrants. 

Charles  E.  Hopkins,  director  of  Atlanta's 
Guidance  and  Testing  Services,  says  there  is 
now  one  counselor  for  every  550  pupUs.  The 
school  system  hopes  to  drop  the  ratio  to 
l-aSO  "as  peiaonncd  and  budget  allow." 
_  TTm  Dade  Oountf  (Greater  Bfiaml)  School 
System  In  noclda  tmploys  one  counselor  for 
•vary  SOO  high  school  pupils,  and  officials 
there,  too,  bap*  to  lower  the  ratio.  Miss 
Margaret  Ollkey,  director  of  Dade  County's 
Ooldanos  Senrices,  says  there  Lsnt  time  for 
Intensive  counseling.  "To  compensate  we  use 
group  counseling  and  work  individually  only 
with  students  who  have  special  problems." 
Each  ot  the  30  high  schools  in  Dade  County 
has  a  senior  counselor  who  helps  12th  grad- 
ers plan  for  the  future.  TTiey  attend  an 
annual  College  Admissions  Worsbop  to  keep 
them  up  to  date  in  an  era  of  rapldily  shift- 
ing college  requirements. 

Many  colleges  invite  groups  of  counselors 
for  weekend  and  summer  visits.  Frequently 
groups  of  colleges  send  joint  recruiting  and 
Information  teams  out  on  the  high  school 
circuit. 

Next  year  the  Wisconsin  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  plans  to  send  admis- 
sions olBcers  from  private  and  vocational , 
schools.  Stats  coUeges,  and  the  T7niversity  of ' 
Wlsoonstn  to  regional  meetings  with  coun- 
sslon.  Wisconsin  Is  also  starUng  a  system 
ot  one  master  appllcatton  for  financial  aid 
whleh  will  be  asot  to  every  coUege  in  the 


*^«  want  counsslccs  to  be  able  to  spend 
tlieir  ttmm  counseUag.  not  figuring  out  which 
solkoal  has  what  amooot  ot  money,"  says 
Wallace  H.  Douman,  director  of  financial  aid 


at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  "We  promise 
counselors  that  If  they  bring  a  deserving  kid 
to  our  attention  we  are  not  going  to  leave 
him  hanging." 

"A  major  problem."  he  adds,  "Ls  the  vast 
difference  in  knowledge  air.ong  counselors." 
Doumiin  cited  a  new  consolidated  school  dis- 
trict with  a  young,  ambitious  counselor 
which  sent  72  percent  of  Its  graduates  to 
some  form  of  higher  education  last  year. 
"By  contrast,  in  another  school  seven  miles 
down  the  road,  where  the  principal  himself 
does  the  oounsehng  the  sione  way  he's  been 
doing  it  for  20  years,  only  21  percent  ot  the 
kids  go  to  college." 

The  shortage  of  high  school  counselors  cre- 
ates problenxs  for  the  colleges  .is  well  a«  the 
high  schools.  "Out-of-date  counselors  are 
one  of  the  worst  problems  we  have."  says 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Crane,  dean  of  student  affairs 
at  the  University  of  Dllnols  at  Chicago  Cir- 
cle. "They  just  don't  know  about  what's 
going  on.  We  have  70  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Illinois  and  even  the  good 
counselors  have  trouble  keeping  up  with 
the   changes." 

Dr.  Crane  says  there's  "about  a  three-year 
time  lag"  between  a  currlculiun  or  entrance 
requirement  change  and  when  cotmselors 
start  telling  students  about  It. 

"The  problem  is  that  counselors  think  In 
terms  of  grades  or  college  board  scores  and 
aim  at  two  or  three  schools.  They  don't  have 
time  to  investigate  more,  and  youngsters 
never  hear  of  all  the  other  schools." 

A  more  optimistic  view  is  taken  by  Dr. 
Fred  L  Gllmp,  director  of  adm-issions  at  Har- 
vard. "Honestly,  the  chans^e  in  the  quality 
of  counseling  in  the  Lost  five  years  is  really 
Impressive."  he  saj-s.  "The  accuracy  of  most 
ooimseling  now  la  pretty  high,  I  thin*.  They 
really  are  saving  kids  from  making  decisions 
based  on  misinformation." 

Mrs.  Lee  Anne  Seawell.  director  of  place- 
ment at  the  University  of  Georgia,  agrees. 

"High  s^'hool  counselors  have  an  Impoealble 
job  and  It's  a  wonder  the  system  works  at  all." 
she  saj-8.  "First  they  have  to  counsel  people 
to  stay  In  school,  then  about  careers,  tlien 
about  college  versus  vocational  or  technical 
training  and  Anally  they're  supposed  to  know 
something  about  all  the  colleges.  It's  an 
impossible  job  for  anybody." 

To  make  the  job  more  poeelble.  the  US 
Office  of  Education  allocated  »27,350,876 
through  fiscal  1965  for  538  coun.'ielor  training 
Institutes  on  college  campusee.  About  30 
counselors  attend  each  Institute.  They  re- 
ceive $75  a  week  plue  »1 5  for  each  dependent 
while  in  training. 

The  Office  of  Education  also  has  tried  to 
measure  the  effect  of  counseling  in  a  research 
project  by  Dr.  John  W.  M.  Rothney.  profes- 
sor of  education  at  the  University  ot 
Wisconsin. 

In  interviews  10  years  after  high  school 
graduation  with  two  groups,  one  which  had 
received  counseling  and  one  which  had  not. 
Dr.  Rothney  found  that  "coiinseling  had  the 
effect  of  reinforcing  student's  choices  and. 
to  a  small  but  significant  degree,  had  as- 
sisted the  student  in  making  them." 

The  most  Important  step  in  cotmseltng 
Hitchcock  says,  is  to  realize  that  "college  at- 
tendance must  be  a  natural  step  in  the 
educational  progression.  It  can't  be  an 
abrupt  change  or  students  will  find  them- 
selves in  an  Institution  they  don't  really 
want." 

Counselors  potentially  have  much  Informa- 
tion available,  he  says.  "The  difficulty  is 
getting  it  into  the  students'  hands.  Coun- 
selors must  make  students  see  themselves  as 
they  really  are.  see  the  college  as  It  really  is, 
and  then  align  the  two  images. 

"It's  tough  for  the  counselor  to  make  the 
average  student  see  himself  as  he  really  is  be- 
cause of  the  pressiu^  to  be  outstanding." 

Nirvana  will  come,  he  believee.  when  the 
outside  pressures  ease — and  when  there  is  one 
counselor  for  each  250  students 

Despite   the   jwessure    and    the    workload. 


most  counselors  appear  to  be  making  the 
prop>er  recommendations  for  most  young- 
sters. 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  in  a 
survey  of  60.000  freshmen  entering  college 
laat  fall,  found  that  79  percent  of  those  in 
"prestige"  private  colleges  and  86  percent  of 
thoee  in  "prestige"  public  colleges  preferred 
their  Institution  to  any  other. 

"This  means  that  somebody  is  doing  some- 
thing right,"  comments  Or.  Allan  M.  Cartter, 
outgoing  Council  vice  president.  "These  fig- 
lu-es  are  really  a  tribute  to  tlie  high  school 
counselors." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  insert  a  series  of  articles, 
explaining  some  of  the  other  pitfalls  con- 
fronting the  college  student. 

These  poung  people  have  proven 
amazingly  adaptable  In  the  face  of 
widely  divergent  information,  I  hope 
they  will  find  some  of  their  answers  in 
these  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  Time  magazine,  Oct.  14,  1966, 
pp.  112-114) 

Students — Monet  fob  All, — Somewherk 

The  cost  of  a  college  education  continues 
to  rise  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
high  medical  costs.  Is  the  greatest  source  of 
financial  worry  for  millions  of  U.S.  families. 
Costs  are  so  high  at  private  colleges.  In  fact, 
that  students  often  find  it  lmp>osslble  to  earn 
enough  to  cover  them  by  working  at  summer 
and  part-time  jobs.  Paradoxically,  though, 
It  is  now  true  that  practically  no  high  school 
graduate  of  Intelligence  need  forsake  a  col- 
lege education  solely  for  lack  of  fimds. 

The  reason  is  that  the  various  forms  of 
financial  assistance  to  college  students — 
scholarships,  loans,  jobe  and  combinations 
of  all  three — have  finally  caught  up  with 
rising  costs,  at  least  for  now.  A  student  may 
not  always  find  the  exact  help  he  needs  at 
the  college  he  wishes  to  attend,  and  he  may 
even  have  to  scramble  to  put  together  his 
own  "package"  of  aid.  But,  says  Elwood  C. 
Kastner,  dean  of  financial  aid  at  New  York 
University,  "where  there's  a  will,  there's  a 
way  to  get  through  college." 

Too  Poor.  The  increase  in  aid  has  been 
dramatic.  The  College  Scholarship  Service, 
a  private,  Princeton-based  coordinator  of  aid 
programs,  estimated  that  »440  million  was 
available  three  years  ago  in  all  types  of  aid; 
this  year  some  $710  million  Is  being  offered. 
Much  of  the  increase  has  come  from  federal 
funds  in  five  main  piipgrams : 

Student  opportunity  grants.  These  are 
outright  gifts,  ranging  from  $200  to  $800  per 
student  per  year,  given  by  colleges  as  they 
see  fit  to  needy  students.  The  money — $58 
million  this  year — Is  helping  133,000  stu- 
dents this  fall. 

College  work-study  program.  Started  last 
year,  it  permits  college  students  to  work 
full  time  summers  and  up  to  15  hours  a  week 
while  in  school  on  jobs  for  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. The  employing  agency  pays  10  ?« 
of  the  student's  salary,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  other  90%.  This  fall,  some  190.000 
students  are  drawing  from  the  $147  million 
fund. 

National  defense  loans.  They  permit  stu- 
dents to  borrow  up  to  $1,000  a  year  and  to 
delay  making  Euiy  repayments  until  nine 
months  after  leaving  school.  Students  then 
get  up  to  ten  years  to  repay — at  a  low  3% 
Interest.  This  year,  some  500,000  students 
are  borrowing  $225  million. 

Guaranteed  loans.  Designed  to  make 
commercial  loans  more  attractive,  this  pro- 
gram requires  students  to  find  their  own 
private  lender.  The  Government  then  pays 
the  lender  6%  Interest  while  the  student  is 
in  school  and,  except  for  high-income  fam- 
ilies, splits  the  6^„  with  the  student  when 
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he  repays  the  loan  after  graduation.  Only 
about  200.000  students  have  drawn  such 
loans,  far  short  of  estimates  because  higher 
Interest  rates  now  make  the  loans  less  at- 
tractive to  banks. 

The  new  G.I.  bill.  It  provides  a  modest 
$150  a  nwnth  maximum  for  veterans  who 
have  put  in  more  than  180  days'  active  serv- 
ice since  Feb.  1,  1955,  is  now  helping  260.000 
students  and  expects  to  serve  twice  that 
number  by  next  fall. 

Other  federal  programs,  Including  43  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  alone,  provide  help  to  students  pre- 
paring for  such  vocations  as  nursing,  social 
work  and  the  sciences.  In  all,  the  federal 
programs  roughly  match  the  money  avail- 
able from  all  private  sources.  The  colleges 
this  year  are  offering  $170  million  in  scholar- 
ships, $40  mlllon  In  loans  and  $140  million 
in  part-time  jobs.  State  scholarship  aid 
amounts  to  another  $90  million,  and  some 
states  also  guarantee  student  loans  at  low 
interest  rates.  Direct  loans  from  private 
agencies  generally  are  more  expensive:  col- 
I'ege  officials  warn  that  some  special  private 
funds  charge  "exorbitant  interest"  on  col- 
lege loans. 

Nearly  every  college  employs  advisers  to 
help  students  finance  their  schooling.  It 
takes  about  $2,000  a  year  for  a  commuting 
student  to  attend  New  York  University,  for 
example,  and  N.Y.U.'s  Kastner  suggests  that 
a  kid  from  a  New  York  slum  could  more  than 
cover  the  cost  in  this  way:  $800  from  a  fed- 
eral Educational  Opportunity  Grant:  $1,000 
in  an  NDSL  loan;  $500  from  New  York  State's 
Scholar  I.icentlve  program;  $400  in  earnings 
from  a  part-time  job;  $300  earned  In  work 
during  the  summer. 

Merit  Alone.  Some  of  the  nation's  best 
colleges  offer  the  most  help.  ^Yale's  Dean 
of  Admissions  Russel  Inslee  /ciark  boasts 
that  Yale  found  money  this  fall  for  every 
student  who  had  passed  its  Eidmlssions 
screening  and  needed  it.  Half  of  the  fresh- 
man class  is  sharing  in  $960,000  of  financial 
aid— $715,000  of  that  in  direct  scholarships. 
One  third  of  Harvard  undergraduates  draw 
from  the  $2,300,000  given  yearly  in  scholar- 
ships, and  outside  scholarships  total  another 
$500,000.  Harvard  also  arranges  for  $750,000 
a  year  in  3%  loans,  which  are  repayable 
after  graduation  at  $10  a  month. 

At  M.I.T.,  a  student  can  borrow  at  only 
1%  Interest  while  In  school  and  at  2*^  once 
he  lands  a  postgraduate  job,  then  pay  back 
only  $300  a  year  on  the  principal.  The 
school  offered  $346,000  in  loans  this  year, 
plus  another  $714,000  in  direct  scholarships. 
About  40%  of  Princeton's  students  are  on 
scholarships  as  part  of  a  $2,650,000  aid  pro- 
gram. Huge  Ohio  State  (enrollment  34,000) 
spends  nearly  $12  mlUion  a  year  on  sttident 
work  salaries  alone.  Even  California's  small 
Pomona  College  has  807c  of  its  students 
on  jobs  and  has  been  able  to  meet  the  $3,085 
annual  need  of  every  student  who  sought 
help. 

Financial  need  rather  than  scholarly  bril- 
liance Is  the  primary  guide  In  granting  aid 
these  days — though  the  applicant  obviously 
must  have  the  marks.  Thousands  of  private 
scholarships  still  provide  for  the  bright  stu- 
dent regardless  of  need  and,  in  some  In- 
stances, serve  the  donor's  particular  Interests. 
Freshmen  at  Emory,  for  example,  can  com- 
pete for  one  $500  scholarship  by  writing  an 
essay  on  the  topic:  "We  Georgians  are  often 
our  own  worst  enemies  when  we  intention- 
ally use  oolloquiallsms  in  preference  to 
standard  English."  Dozens  of  colleges  have 
set  up  special  scholarships  or  loan  funds 
aimed  at  helping  Negro  students. 

The  fsunllies  most  likely  to  have  difficulty 
In  getting  help,  in  fact,  are  thoee  with 
middle-class  incomes.  They  do  not  rate  as 
needy,  yet  the  high  cost  of  sending  a  yotmg- 
ster  to  college — as  more  and  more  are  doing 
once,  twice  or  even  three  times  In  a  work- 
ing lifetime — Is  enough  to  strain  their 
budgets  to  breaking. 


(Prom  Parents'  Magazine.  March  1966,  pp.  50, 

126-130) 

Tips  for  CoLLECE-BotrND  Youngsters 

Success    in    college    depends    in    part    on 

selecting  the  right  one.     These  suggestions 

show  how  to  make  an  intelligent  choice. 

About  half  of  next  autumn's  coUege  fresh- 
men will  drop  out  of  school,  according  to 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Many 
others  -will  transfer  to  other  institutions  be- 
fore they  finish.  One  reason  for  these  ex- 
pensive mistakes  is  the  notion  that  colleges 
can  sensibly  be  selected  by  reputation  or 
popularity.  Another  reason  is  a  quite  differ- 
ent assumption,  that  all  colleges  are  pretty 
much  the  same,  so  the  choice  can  be  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience.  (In  Pittsburgh,  a  recent 
survey  showed  that  of  SOO  high-school  sen- 
iors, barely  ten  per  cent  were  even  vaguely 
familiar  •with  their  chosen  college's  cur- 
riculum.) To  find  the  right  college  a  stu- 
dent must  be  willing  to  make  an  effort.  He 
must  know  something  about  himself  and 
something  about  the  college,  and  his  research 
should  begin  early.  In  fact  the  potential 
college  student  should  be  preparing  himself 
for  higher  education  all  through  high  school 
by  taking  the  sound  academic  courses  most 
colleges  require. 

The  fact  that  most  college  admissions  offi- 
cers study  their  applicants'  extracurricular 
achievements  does  not  mean  that  a  weak 
academic  record  can  be  offset  by  such  ac- 
tivities as  working  for  the  student  govern- 
ment and  participating  in  sports.  Extra- 
ctirrlcular  pursuits  are  just  that,  extra.  They 
are  offered  in  addition  to,  never  as  a  sub- 
stitute for,  the  academic  program. 

There  are  more  than  2,000  colleges  and 
universities  In  America,  and  according  to 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation 
they  "differ  tremendously."  Finding  one 
which  is  right  for  you  is  another  aspect  of 
college  preparation.  It  Involves  more  than 
simply  comparing  Institutions.  It  Is  also  a 
matter  of  self-assessment.  No  college  Is 
good  for  everyone.  The  trick  Is  to  pair  the 
right  college  ■with  the  right  student.  Per- 
sonality, Interests,  ability,  and  finances  all 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

It  Isn't  easy  for  anyone  to  be  objective 
about  himself.  But  high-school  counselors 
can  help  a  student  to  evaluate  himself. 
Even  if  a  youngster  has  not  had  much  direct 
contact  with  the  counselor,  he  will  have 
had  access  to  revealing  records,  which  In- 
clude the  student's  grades  and  his  teachers' 
estimates  of  his  personal  attitudes  and 
potential  abilities.  Equally  Important,  the 
counselor  has  the  records  of  students  who 
previously  entered  (or  failed  to)  any  num- 
ber of  colleges,  with  follow-up  reports  on 
how  well  they  succeeded.  Using  the  earlier 
case  histories  for  comparison,  the  coun- 
selor can  predict  -with  some  confidence  what 
a  student  can  be  expected  to  accomplish  at 
various   schools   and   In   various   fields. 

The  counselor  can  also  help  by  giving  tests 
designed  to  gauge  the  depth  and  range  of  a 
person's  interests.  Often  they  Indicate  a 
capacity  or  talent  which  suggests  a  different 
career  than  any  he  may  have  been  consider- 
ing, which  in  turn  may  suggest  an  appro- 
priate college  or  technical  school. 

Other  sources  of  outside  counsel,  parents, 
teachers,  friends  now  in  college,  can  all  be 
helpful.  College  admissions  officers  can  also 
help.  But  remember  that  their  primary  job 
Is  to  pick  a  freshman  class,  not  to  provide 
.professional  guidance.  So  high-school  stu- 
dents are  not  advised  to  contact  any  admis- 
sions officers  until  after  they  have  decided 
which  colleges  Interest  them.  Of  course  if 
an  admissions  officer  visits  a  high  school  to 
tell  the  student  body  about  his  institution 
and  to  assess  possible  candidates,  that's  a 
good  time  to  question  him. 

Even  if  a  student's  interests  haven't  crys- 
tallized, he  already  knows  something  about 
the  kind  of  college  he  needs.  For  example, 
there  are  fine  technical  schools  for  future 


scientists  and  engineers,  but  a  liberal  arts 
college  or  a  university  with  several  schools 
Is  a  more  appropriate  choice  for  most  young- 
sters who  want  a  general  education  or  are 
still  looking  for  a  field  of  specialization. 

In  addition  to  the  academic  program,  other 
factors  which  may  help  a  student  make  his 
choice  are  cost,  location,  size,  and  climate. 

With  the  first  screening  out  of  the  way. 
It's  time  to  send  for  catalogrues.  In  reading 
college  catalogues  the  obvious  Is  important. 
The  size  of  the  school,  its  geographic  setting, 
the  ratio  of  female  students  to  male,  the 
existence  of  any  religious  support,  housing 
and  eating  accommodations,  tuition  fees  and 
living  expenses — all  these  factors  should 
be  carefully  weighed.  They  may  not  affect 
the  academic  quality  of  a  school,  but  they 
can  mean  the  difference  between  a  student's 
happiness  and  despair.  Again  and  again  the 
Merit  Scholarship  files  show  cases  of  young 
people  who  transferred  for  such  reasons  as 
"the  pace  of  Eastern  living  is  one  to  which 
I  cannot  adjust."  or  "I  find  that  the  greatest 
percentage  of  the  time  I  am  bored." 

Depending  on  personal  circumstances, 
there  are  other  things  a  catalogue  can  tell 
a  prospective  student.  Is  R.O.T.C required 
or  available,  and  If  so,  what  branch  of  the 
services  is  involved?  Etoes  a  college  grant 
early  admission  to  unusually  well-qualified 
high-school  juniors?  Does  it  admit  a  few 
outstanding  freshmen  under  various  "ad- 
vanced status"  programs? 

It's  Important  to  learn  as  much  as  you  can 
about  expenses.  Some  catalogues  specify 
basic  costs  only.  Others  Include  possible 
extra  charges.  Since  a  college  education  is 
much  more  expensive  today  than  it  was  only 
a  few  years  ago,  more  students  than  ever 
need  financial  assistance.  College  catalogues 
Indicate  whether  or  not  the  school  partici- 
pates in  the  loan  programs  provided  for  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  and  Higher 
Education  Acts.  The  latter  bill  enables  un- 
dergraduates as  well  as  graduate  stu- 
dents to  qualify  for  low-interest  Fed- 
eral loans  and  is  limited  to  those  who  could 
not  attend  college  without  financial  aid. 
(In  1965  more  than  $200,000,000  in  Federal 
funds  were  divided  among  more  than  half  a 
million  college  students.)  Any  scholarships 
or  loans  from  the  college,  itself,  are  also  out- 
lined In  the  catalogue,  and  sometimes  In- 
formation Is  offered  about  part-time  work. 
(There  are  other  sources  of  financial  help 
seldom  mentioned  In  these  publications — 
scholarships  available  from  ntate  and  local 
governments,  various  private  organizations, 
and  a  number  of  fraternal  groups.) 

The  catalogue  can  also  refiect  scholastic 
quality  or  lack  of  it.  There  are  four  signs 
which  indicate  something  about  the  scholas- 
tic level  of  the  school. 

First,  the  number  of  courses  offered.  There 
should  be  a  good  selection  of  specialized 
courses  in  each  major  field  of  concentration. 
A  sparse  offering  of  survey  courses,  say,  in 
the  history  department,  and  very  few  sf>eclal- 
Ized  classes  given,  are  signs  of  a  poor  college. 

Second,  the  nvunber  of  teachers.  Just  as 
in  high  schools  and  elementary  schools,  the 
higher  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  students,  the 
richer  the  experience  for  the  students. 

Third,  variety  among  teachers.  Good  col- 
leges pick  their  staffs  from  a  wide  academic 
background  to  avoid  bias  or  narrowness  In 
teaching.  If  a  greet  many  of  the  teachers 
come  from  the  same  few  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, there  is  reason  to  hesitate  before  ap- 
plying to  that  school. 

Fourth,  the  level  of  education  among  fac- 
ulty members.  Having  a  PhX).  isn't  neces- 
sarily a  sign  that  the  person  Is  a  good  teacher. 
And  not  having  it  isn't  necessarily  a  sign  that 
he  isnt.  However,  a  coUege  which  keeps  on 
Its  permanent  staff  a  large  number  of  teach- 
ers without  PhJJ.'s  is  not  spending  as  much 
money  on  teachers  as  it  should.  Though 
the  faculty  may  be  good  in  spite  of  this,  the 
odds  are  against  it,  and  in  any  case  it  shows 
that  the  college  administration  thinks  more 
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of  otiicr  Mpecta  of  college  life  than  it  does 
at  tu  teaohwi.  However,  a  college  shoxildn't 
b»  cbo— a  prlinarUy  becauae  It  baa  sever&l  (a- 
uyaam  timutt  on  Ita  teaching  ataff.  Fanxoui 
imtf—ni  ar*  gbod  drawing  cards,  but  they 
may  Xtmeitt  only  one  or  two  large  lecture 
daiMa.  and  have  no  personal  contact  with 
tti«  atudanta. 

ThaM  an  "«*^g  the  ttilnge  a  student  can 
flgnr*  out  from  reading  and  comparing  oata- 
lofuaa.  What  he  oan*t  get  from  any  oata- 
locne  la  a  feeling  for  a  college's  atmoephere — 
Ita  cbaracterlctlca,  which  amount  almost  to 

•  penonallty.  The  beet  way  to  begin  to 
■eoae  tlie  atmoaphere  of  a  college  Is  to  Tlslt 
It. 

▲  hlcfa-ecbool  student  should  plan  to  vlult 
tha  oam^ua  of  a  college  he's  Interested  in. 
In  hi*  Junior  year,  tf  poaelble,  or  during  the 
flnt  few  montha  of  his  senior  year,  arrang- 
ing In  MlTanoe  with  the  Admissions  Office  for 
an  ai>ix»intinent.  As  a  rule  weekdays  are 
baiter  than  Saturdays  which  are  eepecially 
bnay  for  Admlaslona  Offices,  many  of  which 
are  <^>en  only  In  the  morning. 

The  Tlaltlng  student  may  be  able  to  ar- 
imnc«  for  a  personal  tour  of  the  c&mpua  to 
dMwrre  a  typical  college  day,  sitting  In  ooi 
claaaea,  tallring  with  professors,  ylsltlng  the 
donna  and  cafeterias,  and  generally  preview- 
ing tha  things  freahmen  do.  A  look  In  the 
eoUege  book  store  Is  often  as  revealing  as  a 
■top  in  the  lit>rary.  Notices  posted  on  bul- 
letin boarda  give  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  what 
la  fermantlng  on  campus.  Intellectually  and 
aodaUy.  Browsing  aroond  In  this  fashion 
glTaa  the  boy  or  girl  an  Idea  ol  what  life  and 
■Cody  are  like  at  that  M^ege. 

llxe  Interrlew  gives  the  staff  an  Idea  of 
%'iitA  the  student  la  like.  Some  interviewers 
prefer  to  talk  to  the  students  alone,  others 
like  to  have  parents  present.  If  the  latter 
la  the  case,  the  parents  should  keep  in  mind 
that  th«  youngster  ought  to  do  most  of  the 
talking  during  the  interview^ 

Ilia  Interviewer  will  probably  begin  by 
asking  the  yoimgster  a  few  questions  about 
hlmaelf.  The  interview  la  in  reality  a  kind 
of  conversation,  not  a  test.  The  student 
Bhoold  be  ready  to  talk  about  his  scholastic 
record,  subjects  he  has  taken,  fields  of  In- 
tereat  and  vocational  Interests,  princlptally 
because  these  are  ways  of  describing  himself. 
For  this  reason,  other  activities  such  as  com- 
munity work,  sports,  bobbles,  travel,  unusual 
experleooaa  should  all  be  mentioned. 

A  student  shouldn't  be  hesitant  about  us- 
ing a  prevloxisly  prepared  list  as  a  reminder 
of  things  he  would  like  to  cover  In  the  Inter- 
Tlev.  Bis  queries  should  concern  points  that 
may  be  unclear  or  not  covered  in  the  college 
literature:  opportunities  for  part-time  work; 
acholarahlps;  honor  system;  student  govern- 
ment; reUgioua  services;  cultxiral  programs; 
advisory  system;  camptia  social  life;  size  of 
claaaea;  dOTmltoiy  regulations  are  some  poe- 
alblUtlea. 

His  main  concern  Is  likely  to  be,  "What 
are  my  chances  of  admission  to  this  college?" 
This  U  natural,  but  a  definite  answer  la  usu- 
ally not  possible  on  the  strength  of  an  inter- 
view.   The  decision  li  usually  made  later  by 

•  committee  wbo  study  all  of  the  data  about 
a  student.  However,  the  interviewer  may  be 
able  to  tell  a  stiulent  whether  hla  record  Is 
favorable  or  questionable. 

Before  leaving,  the  youngster  should  be 
mre  he  knows  the  procedure  for  applying 
and  taking  admission  testa  as  well  as  the 
approximate  date  he  may  expect  to  hear 
from  the  college.  When  he  gets  home,  he 
should  write  a  short  thank -you  note  to  the 
Interriewer.  In  It  he  might  mention  any 
a^Mcta  of  the  college  which  particularly 
Impressed  him. 

If  a  student  cannot  get  to  the  campus  for 

•  personal  Interview  he  can  still  establish 
oontMst  with  It.  Many  colleges  send  repre- 
aentatlvea  to  viatt  schools  and  talk  to  tnter- 
•ated  atudenta.  Tbey  may  show  movies  or 
alldaa  and  thay  can  anawer  questions  that 
the  catalogue  does  not  anawer. 


Talking  with  college  students  home  on 
vacation  can  be  helpful,  as  Is  visiting  the 
local  alumni  chapter.  Sometimes  the  dean 
of  men  or  women  wUl  answer  the  questions 
written  to  them  directly. 

When  the  time  comes,  a  student  may  wish 
to  apply  to  three  colleges.  Applying  to  more 
Is  expensive,  and  to  fewer,  risky.  The  choices 
should  be  made  reasonably.  (It  la  foolish 
for  a  student  with  a  mediocre  scholastic  rec- 
ord to  apply  to  one  of  the  highly  competitive 
Ivy  League  colleges,  for  example.)  One  of 
the  colleges  should  be  a  place  which,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  Is  almost  certain  to  grant  ad- 
mission to  the  student.  This  need  not  mean 
that  It's  a  second-rate  In.'^tltutlon.  It  might 
be  a  state  university  where  entrance  re- 
quirements are  reg\ilated  by  law.  or  a  college 
which  Is  geographically  remote,  and  wants  to 
include  In  Its  freshmen  cLvs  students  from 
other  p>arts  of  the  country. 

While  a  student  Is  waiting  to  hear  from 
the  "college  of  his  choice."  he — and  his  par- 
ents— should  also  remember  that  though  It 
makes  good  sense  to  select  a  college  Just  right 
for  him,  there  are  always  other  schools  for 
which  he  would  be  suited  and  which  would 
suit  him  fine.  too. 

BOOKS     TO     KZUP     TOtT     SELECT     A     COLLXGK 

"Lovejoy's  College  Guide,"  by  Clarence  E. 
Love  Joy.  (Simon  and  Shuster  $3.50.)  A 
listing  of  basic  facts  about  American  colleges 
and  universities. 

"How  To  Be  Accepted  by  the  College  of 
Your  Choice,"  by  Benjamin  Pine.  (Apple- 
ton;  $3.95.)  tJp-to-date  Information  and 
advice  by  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  education 
writer. 

"Financial  Aid  for  College  Students:  TJn- 
dergrtwluates."  (U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  Washington.  DC,  $1.00.) 

[Prom  Saturday  Review,  June  18.  1966.  p.  64) 
Schools  M.\ke  News 

The  college  admissions  crush  Is  easing — at 
least  for  a  few  years.  The  cutthroat  com- 
petition to  get  in  the  "college  of  your  choice- 
has  relaxed,  and  this  year's  high  school 
seniors  are  reaping  the  benefit*  of  the  birth- 
rate decline  that  followed  the  pKJStwar  baby 
boom. 

In  fact,  in  May  the  Student  Admissions 
Center  reported  a  minimum  of  125.000  va- 
cancies across  the  country.  To  be  sure,  these 
plskcee  are  not  at  Harvard.  Yale,  or  other 
prestige  college*.  But  many  excellent, 
though  less  well  known.  Institutions  are  still 
looking  for  qualified  students  to  fill  their 
quotas.  More  than  half  of  these  are  in  the 
North-central  and  Southern  suites,  the  more 
remote  areas  of  the  country  where  the  pro- 
portion of  college  facilities  is  greatest  in  rela- 
tion to  the  population. 

The  full  report  of  the  center,  giving  a 
college-by-college  breakdown.  U  available  to 
high  school  guidance  counselors  and  admin- 
istrators only  ($12;  write:  D.A.T.A.,  Inc.,  32 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Orange,  N.J.) .  A  summary, 
listing  the  niunber  of  vacancies  In  each  state 
without  the  breakdown.  Is  free  to  aoiyone  on 
request,  provided  a  self -addressed,  stamped 
envelope  Is  encloeed. 

Last  year  at  the  same  time,  the  Center, 
whose  aim  la  to  help  match  students  seeking 
collegee  with  colleges  seeking  students,  re- 
ported only  50,000  vacancies.  The  sudden 
increase  is  due  mainly  to  the  drop  in  the 
number  of  high  school  seniors.  (Popmlatlon 
statistics  Indicate  the  decline  wiU  continue 
another  two  years  or  so,  when  the  number 
of  college-age  students  will  start  back  up 
again. )  But  a  second  Important  factor  Is  the 
rapid  expansion  of  college  facilities.  Small 
colleges  have  grown;  tuilverslties  have  opened 
new  campuses;  new  colleges  have  cropped  up 
everywhere;  and  the  number  of  two-year  col- 
leges has  virtually  exploded. 

Most  affected  by  the  sudden  let-up  in  the 
admissions  crush  are  the  small  private  col- 
leges that  have  not  yet  acquired  a  national 
reputation.    Many  of  these  axe  In  the  Mid- 


west; their  academic  standards  are  tilgh  but 
so,  necessarily,  are  their  fees.  Students  who 
have  the  qualifications  sought  by  these  col- 
leges frequently  prefer  a  low-coet  public  In- 
stitution. The  private  institutions,  then,  are 
in  some  danger  of  either  losing  enrollment 
(and  hence  needed  revenue)  or  having  to 
lower  admissions  standards  and  thereby  lose 
their  ratings  as  lilgh-quallty  institutions. 
Many  are  now  actively  pursuing  qualified  stu- 
dents— through  the  high  schools  directly 
and  through  organizations  like  the  Student 
Admissions  Center. 

A  new  slant  in  women's  education  met  with 
high  success  at  Vassar  this  year.  An  Inter- 
departmentaJ  course  called  "The  River"  lifted 
students  from  their  hygenlc  campus  and 
set  them  down  on  the  gently  winding,  pol- 
luted Hudson.  An  all-day  excursion  on  that 
abused  natural  resource  climaxed  a  semester's 
"case  study  of  man's  relation  to  his  environ- 
ment in  the  mid-Hudson  valley." 

The  course  was  taught  by  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  his- 
tory, religion,  philosophy,  and  art  faculties, 
who  brought  their  specialized  knowledge  to 
bear  on  a  common  problem:  the  protection 
and  development  of  the  Hudson  Valley  re- 
sources  for  the  increased  well-being  of  its 
inhabitants.  After  investigating  the  geo- 
logical environment  and  lilstorlcal  develop- 
ment of  the  area,  the  Vassar  girls  plunged 
into  the  problems  of  land  and  water  use,  hy- 
draulic power,  expressways,  ix>llution,  scenic 
preservation,  the  esthetics  of  urban  design, 
and  the  pwlltics  of  •urban  renewal. 

"The  River"  grew  out  of  President  Alan 
Simpson's  interest  in  environmental  studies. 
"We  need  a  new  wisdom  to  match  our  tech- 
nology if  we  are  to  eeoape  total  destruction," 
he  says.  "But  we  are  only  beginning  to  dis- 
cover that  if  the  number  one  problem  is  how 
to  keep  world  peace,  the  number  two  problem 
is  how  to  build  a  civilized  envlrorunent  fit  to 
live,  work  and  play  In." 

The  course  Is  a  hit  with  the  student  who 
seeks  a  relationship  between  classroom  learn- 
ing and  the  world  outside.  But  Vasaar  offi- 
cials feel  it  Is  especially  appropriate  to  wom- 
en's education.  "It  is  active  women's  groups 
all  over  the  country,"  says  Janet  Dunkelbar- 
ger,  director  of  the  Vassar  news  office,  "who 
have  put  their  backs  into  conununlty  and 
area  problems." 

While  the  mid-Hudson  area  is  the  immedi- 
ate subject  of  the  experimental  course,  the 
approach  employed,  the  methods  of  fciqiiiry, 
and  many  of  the  findings  will  be  relevant  to 
the  study  of  other  river  valleys.  Thus  a 
student  can  apply  the  principles  in  whatever 
region  she  lives. 

When  education  is  Inadequate  at  one  level, 
the  transition  to  the  next  is  difficult,  some- 
times impwsslble.  Many  able  students  from 
dlsad'V'antaged  backgrounds  are  lost  between 
high  school  and  college,  or  between  under- 
graduate and  graduate  school,  becatise  their 
prep)aratlon  Just  wasn't  good  enough. 

Often  their  talents  can  be  saved  and  de- 
veloped by  a  little  extra  instruction  and  en- 
couragement. Programs  to  help  lift  high 
school  students  over  the  hurdle  to  college 
are  being  encouraged  across  the  country  by 
the  Office  of  Education's  "Upward  Bound" 
project.  Now  Haverford  College  Is  pioneering 
at  the  next  level,  the  raove  from  college  to 
graduate  or  professional  school. 

The  program  called  "Broadening  Opportu- 
nities" offers  scholarship  aid  for  a  post-bac- 
calaureate year  of  study  at-  Haverford  or  one 
of  six  or  seven  other  select  liberal  arts  col- 
leges. Most  of  the  recipients  will  be  grad- 
tiates  of  predominately  Negro  colleges  in  the 
Southeast,  whose  ability  is  untisual  but 
whose  preparation  has  not  enabled  them  to 
meet  the  competition  of  a  good  graduate 
school. 

"In  some  cases,"  said  Dr.  William  E.  Oad- 
bxiry,  Jr.,  director  of  the  program,  "the  de- 
ficiency may  result  from  inadequate  prepara- 
tion as  such,  especially  in  the  g^anmiar 
school,  while  In  others  It  may  be  the  result 
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of  inappropriate  or  delayed  career  choices, 
due  to  the  lack  of  competent  advice  and 
guidance."  A  career  is  science  or  ntedlclne 
esi>eclally.  Dr.  Cadbury  emphasized,  depends 
heavily  on  good  early  preparation. 

During  the  poet-baccalaureate  years,  the 
students  will  take  regular  courses  at  the  col- 
lege where  they  are  enrolled,  including  semi- 
nars and  project  or  research  courses.  Besides 
the  regular  school  year,  a  summer  session  will 
be  offered  at  Haverford  for  those  who  need  it. 

Much  of  the  Broadening  Opportunities 
program  Is  financed  by  a  8450,000  grant  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  It  will  be  used 
primarily  for  young  people  planning  a  career 
in  college  teaching.  The  hope  is  that  many 
of  the  students  will  return  later  to  their  alma 
maters  and  contribute  to  the  Improvement 
of  those  institutions. 

Further  sums  from  other  foundations  and 
corporations  are  sought  for  aspiring  chemists, 
physlcls1«,  engineers,  biologists,  mathemati- 
cians, and  pre-medlcal  students. 

[PYom  Saturday  Review,  Sept.  11, 1965 
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Which  College  Is  Best? 

(By  John  A.  Pwkins.  President,  University 

of  Delaware) 

Just  about  everyone  these  days  la  apprais- 
ing colleges  and  universities.  The  evaluators 
are  prospective  students,  parents,  potential 
donors,  secondary  school  guidance  officers, 
and  regional  and  professional  accrediting 
teams.  There  is  a  common  approach.  The 
appraisers,  even  those  who  think  themselves 
quite  knowledgeable  about  colleges,  com- 
monly make  inquiry  into  the  student-teacher 
ratio,  number  of  books  in  the  library,  the 
number  of  Ph.D.'s  on  the  faculty,  and 
the  size  of  the  endowment  or  the  state  ap- 
propriation per  student.  This  sort  of  inquiry 
Is  reasonable,  but  not  as  meaningful  as  is 
believed.  ^ 

It  has  two  decided  shortcomings.  The 
first  is  that  it  substitutes  an  Inventory  of 
the  resources  for  learning  for  true  measures 
of  the  extent  to  which  learning  is  taking 
place.  The  second  grows  from  our  national 
propensity  to  measure  all  colleges  against 
the  bench-mark  of  Harvard  and  a  few  other 
rich,  old,  and  prestigious  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  this  Is  analogous  to  the  Con- 
sumer Reports  evaluating  automobiles  for 
prospective  purchasers  by  comparing  c<Mn- 
pacts  and  all  other  models  against  Cadillacs. 
With  higher  education  so  Important  that  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  wants 
to  be  known  as  the  "Education  President," 
It  is  high  time  that  these  shcK-tcomlngs  be 
recognized.  More  meaningful  and  more  so- 
phisticated approaches  to  evaluation  should 
be  developed. 

To  one  who  would  deternUne  whether  a 
college  is  really  doing  the  l)est  educational 
Job  of  which  it  Is  capable,  infccmatlon  such 
as  the  faculty-student  ratio  is  all  to  super- 
ficial. In  some  instances  the  data  are  not 
very  reliable.  There  is  no  agreement  among 
colleges  and  universities  about  who  is  to  be 
counted  as  a  faculty  member,  or.  Indeed,  as  a 
student,  in  the  computing  of  such  ratios. 
University  A  gives  academic  rank  to  profes- 
sional personnel  who  work  in  the  libraries. 
In  the  museums  and  art  galleries,  and  Ln 
counseling  and  guidance  work.  University 
B  does  not.  Thus,  A  may  tK>ast  a  fac\Uty 
member  for  every  ten  students;  B  can  show 
only  one  for  every  fifteen.  Appointment 
policies,  conceived  without  any  concern  for 
teacher-student  ratios,  nevertheless  greatly 
affect  the  ratios.  Moreover,  there  is  the  re- 
search professor  who  may  not  regularly  teach, 
except  to  associate  with  a  few  graduate  stu- 
dents who  are  more  like  colleagues  than 
course  enrollees.  In  addition,  some  graduate 
students  actually  teach  and  others  assist  in 
laboratories  or  large  classes.  There  ia  no 
sgreememt  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  figured  in 
ratios.  In  fairness  to  an  accurate  ratio  In 
•ny  given  year,  the  numerous  faculty  mem- 


bers who  are  on  leaves,  sabbatical  or  othw- 
wlse,  should  not  be  counted,  but  they  often 
are.  As  for  students,  some  colleges  count 
only  full-time  campus  students;  others  count 
full-  and  part-time  students  with  equal 
weight;  still  others  with  more  accuracy,  use 
"full-time  equivalent"  student  figures.  Be- 
cause of  these  variations,  any  university  can, 
with  complete  integrity,  cite  two  ratios  of 
faculty  to  students  that  differ  by  as  much  as 
50  per  cent.  Obviously,  the  student-teacher 
ratio  doesn't  tell  anybody  whether  one  col- 
lege is  doing  a  better  educational  Job  than 
another. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library  la 
another  popular  but  questionable  indicator 
in  assessing  a  college.  There  axe  a  million 
books  in  the  library  stacks  of  X  university. 
College  Y  has  only  half  a  million.  Yet,  insti- 
tution Y  may  be  far  more  successful  in  using 
its  fewer  volumes  to  educate  its  under- 
graduates. Its  faculty  requires  frequent 
student  use  of  the  library  in  dally  and  special 
assignments.  Y  has  its  books  on  shelves 
open  to  students,  provides  soft  chairs  for 
them  to  sit  in,  and  permits  smoking.  All 
these  make  browsing  and  wide  reading  at- 
tractive to  undergraduates.  With  half  as 
many  books.  College  Y's  gross  book  circula- 
tion per  annum  and  the  number  of  books 
circulated  per  student  may  be  twice  as  great 
as  its  rival  X.  Nevertheless,  X  is  too  often 
advertised  and  believed  to  be  the  greater 
place  of  learning  because  it  lias  twice  as 
many  volumes. 

In  short,  these  and  other  questions  being 
asked  by  students,  parents,  and  even  donors 
and  accrediting  agencies,  about  colleges  and 
universities  relate  primarily  to  the  resources 
for  learning.  Resources  are  at  best  only  im- 
portant tools  that  create  an  environment  for 
learning.  They  are  not  adequate  measures 
of  whether  or  not  student  learning  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  resources  available. 
The  total  educational  effectiveness  of  a 
collegiate  institution  ia  not  likely  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  such  quantitative  inventories.  To 
rate  a  college  on  its  tools  for  learning,  to 
revert  to  the  automobile  analogy.  Is  like  buy- 
ing a  certain  auto  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of 
the  factory  where  it  is  produced  and  the 
sophistication  of  its  assembly  line,  rather 
than  on  roed  performance  and  price. 

Mention  of  performance  and  cost  directs 
attention  to  the  second  conunon  shortcom- 
ing in  evaluating  a  college  or  university — 
comparing  compacts  and  luxury  models. 
Some  colleges  and  universities  have  a  lot 
more  money  to  spend  per  student  than 
others  do.  Some  colleges  admit  students 
much  better  prepared  at  home  and  in  sec- 
ondary schools  than  those  admitted  by 
others.  Colleges  can  be  directly  compared 
only  in  the  most  general  way — all  four-year 
colleges  do  give  baccalaureate  degrees. 

Because  colleges  aren't  completely  com- 
parable, it  becomes  doubly  important  that 
each  one  define  its  objectives  and  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  is  achieving  them. 
Through  the  Intellects  that  abound  on  fac- 
ulties, and  by  plumbing  experiences  and 
indigenous  educational  needs,  institutions  of 
higher  learning  can  define  what  they 
uniquely  purport  to  do.  Without  abandon- 
ing subject-matter  goals  and  the  rich 
heritage  of  the  chiu-ch-related  college  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  land-grant  universities  on 
the  other,  and  the  several  types  of  institu- 
tions in  between,  each  college  or  university 
should  search  out  its  own  character.  Having 
done  so,  it  should  then  develop  appropriate 
curricula  and  teaching  techniques  and  out- 
of-class  activities  that  are  thought  likely  to 
be  best  for  its  undergraduates  in  view  of  the 
institution's  aims  and  resources.  The  next 
step,  and  the  most  difficult  one,  is  to  deter- 
mine by  comprehensive  testing  and  other 
evaluation  of  students  whether  or  not  de- 
clared ends  are  being  accompUshed. 

Whether  the  end  sought  ia  an  educational 
Cadillac  or  a  compact,  the  college  or  tinlver- 
sity  doing  the  bfsst  Job  educationally  is  that 


which — given  the  ability  of  those  enrolled, 
the  quality  of  those  teaching,  the  financial 
and  other  resources  at  its  disposal — is  making 
the  greatest  educational  Impact  on  Its  stu- 
dents over  four  years.  On  this  basis,  a  num- 
ber of  little-known  institutions  may  be  do- 
ing a  first-rate  Job.  Others,  considering  their 
talented  freshmen  and  richer  resources,  may 
be  accomplishing  much  less  than  they  should 
in  the  four-year  production  line  that  is  col- 
lege. The  "better  of  two  colleges  ia.  In  truth, 
the  one  making  the  greater  educational  Im- 
pact in  a  given  period  of  time  upon  the  type  ^ 
of  student  it  admits  in  view  of  the  resources  7 
on  hand.  Who  is  to  know,  and  how  is  one 
to  find  out? 

Before  parents,  students,  or  others  can 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  a  college  or  university 
the  institution  must  first  attempt  to  deter- 
mine more  precisely  Its  own  effectiveness. 
Most  Institutions  of  higher  learning  take  the 
first  step.  They  catalog  from  records  and 
testing  of  aptitudes,  ablliUes,  and  social  and 
cultural  characteristics  of  their  freshmen. 
Academic  qualifications  today  can  be  deter- 
mined with  considerable  accxiracy.  High 
school  grades,  rank  in  class,  and  scores  on 
standardized  intelligence  and  achievement 
tests  are  all  helpful  and  available.  But  more 
effort  Is  needed  by  each  college  to  determine 
attitudes,  values,  and  personal  characterlstlca 
of  Its  entering  students.  A  freshman  class 
that  places  high  values  on  earning  and  Job 
security  after  graduation  will  react  dif- 
ferently to  Instruction  than  one  that  places 
a  high  value  on  cultural  and  esthetic  accomp- 
lishments. Each  type  of  class  creates  a  quite 
different  climate  for  learning.  Inventories 
of  freshman  study  habits,  interests,  and 
family  backgrounds  are  also  important  if 
student  growth  over  a  four-year  period  is  to 
be  measured  with  some  accuracy.  But  if 
freshmen  are  pretty  well  inventoried  by  some 
colleges,  very  few  institutions  collect  enough 
of  the  same  data  about  their  seniors  to  deter- 
mine what  has  happened  to  their  students 
during  their  four  years. 

Colleges,  like  industrial  enterprises, 
should  continually  evaluate  their  product — 
their  seniors.  To  do  so  they  must  use  tech- 
niques similar  to  what  industry  calls  quality 
control.  The  qualities  to  be  measiu-ed 
should  grow,  in  part,  directly  out  of  the 
material  each  college  has  to  work  with,  its 
own  objectives  and  its  resources  for  learning. 
Each  institution,  and  the  schools  and  de- 
partments wltliin  it,  should  stand  educa- 
tionally for  more  than  a  specified  accumula- 
tion of  course  credits  and  the  pioiis  plati- 
tudes found  in  the  catalogue  and  the 
speeches  of  the  president  and  deazis.  Im- 
portant specifications  such  as  subject-mat- 
ter competence  must  first  be  measured,  of 
course. 

Obviously,  so  long  as  students  are  being 
prepared  for  a  national  employment  market, 
for  the  same  graduate  and  professional 
schools  and  for  life  in  the  same  democracy, 
the  objectives  of  collegiate  institutions,  while 
having  some  Individuality,  must  attain  to 
much  learning  in  conunon.  This  does  not 
mean  simply  satisfying  the  professors  who 
teach  the  individual  courses  through  course- 
by-course  testing.  The  area  and  advanced 
tests  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
probably  are  as  good  indicators  as  are  avail- 
able of  academic  accomplishment  in  rela- 
tion to  fellow  students  and  to  those  at  other 
colleges.  The  institution  whose  studenta 
consistently  score  below  or  above  national 
norms  will  have  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
effectiveness  of  its  strictly  academic  effort. 
The  number  of  seniors  who  go  on  to  gradu- 
ate or  professional  schools  is  also  indicative 
of  the  intellectual  preparation  of  graduates. 
Changes  in  student  values,  interests,  and 
growth  in  cultural  appreciations  are  not  ss 
easily  determined.  But  if  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  to  claim,  as  most  do,  that  cul- 
tural and  personal  growth  are  outcomes  of 
their  education.  Integrity  calla  for  some  ef- 
fort to  measure  these  changes.    Some  stand- 
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ardlzed  tests  axid  Inventories  of  general  cul- 
ture do  exist  and  sboijJd  be  used  whenever 
possible.  Student  Interviews  and  question- 
naires are  also  revealing,  but  they  are  not 
nearly  so  objective  or  reliable.  To  make  sure 
Bucb  cultural  growth  as  can  be  measured  is 
due  to  the  Impact  of  a  particular  college  or 
university,  rather  than  Jtist  four  years  of 
maturation,  It  Is  necessary  to  compare  the 
cultural  growth  of  those  attending  a  given 
college  with  those  of  equal  ability  in  the 
community  who  did  not  go  to  college.  All 
thes^  techniques  should  be  used.  Ne*  ones 
need  to  be  devised. 

IX  this  Is  roughly  the  way  to  determine 
how  effective  a  college  is,  why  is  it  not  being 
more  widely  done?  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons,  nrst,  only  slowly  have  adequate 
Instruments  to  measure  student  growth  been 
developed  and  those  available  widely  used. 
There  are  still  questions  about  the  reliabil- 
ity of  some  tests  of  learning,  even  those 
measuring  subject-matter  competency.  There 
are  some  aspects  of  student  development  for 
which  no  test  instruments  have  yet  been 
developed  at  all.  Student  values  and  traits 
of  character,  for  example,  are  still  largely 
measured  by  questionnaires  and  surveys, 
most  of  which  have  limited  validity  and 
reliability.  While  many  colleges  are  familiar 
with  tests  that  measure  the  quality  of  stu- 
dents they  are  admitting,  only  a  very  few 
are  aware  of  the  comprehensive  and  stand- 
ardized tests  that  have  been  developed  to 
test  their  graduates.  There  is  quite  evidently 
more  concern  with  admitting  better  stu- 
dent* than  other  colleges  do.  than  with 
graduating  better  seniors.  Every  college 
should  at  least  be  concerned  that  its  efforts 
result  In  improving  its  own  successive  grad- 
uating classes.  Yet,  only  220  colleges  out 
of  approximately  2,000  are  giving  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  to  all  their  seniors. 
Even  fewer  (slxty-flve)  are  giving  standard- 
ized tests  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
to  determine  what  intellectual  growth  has 
occurred  after  two  years. 

The  second  reason  why  this  approach  to 
evaluation  has  not  t>een  used  widely  is  its 
considerable  expense.  It  costs  $5  per  stu- 
dent, for  example,  to  administer  the  Gradu- 
ate Record  Examination.  In  a  three-year 
effort  to  measure  the  impact  of  the  modest- 
sized  University  of  Delaware  on  its  students, 
approximately  $125,000  wa«  spent  on  the 
purchase,  administration,  and  analysis  of 
teat  batteries.  But  expense  is  not  a  Justi- 
fiable excuse.  In  at  least  the  better-financed 
universities  and  colleges  the  budget  in  vari- 
ous ways  supports  research  in  virtually  every 
area  of  human  endeavor  but  the  institution's 
own.  Higher  education  needs  somehow  to 
provide  funds  to  research  diligently  its  pri- 
mary processes  and  then  utilize  the  findings 
to  provide  better  educational  opportunities 
with  the  resources  at  hand. 

A  third  reason  why  colleges  and  universi- 
tiea  have  not  tried  a  more  sophisticated  ap- 
proach to  evaluation  is  understandable  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  faculty.  Such 
an  approach  Is  a  lot  of  hard  work  for  already 
busy  people  confronted  with  ever  more  stu- 
dent*. After  all.  Isn't  the  fact  that  a  college 
or  university  has  a  broad  commitment  of 
some  kind  in  Its  basic  law  or  charter,  and 
has  existed  for  a  hundred  years  or  more, 
definition  enough  of  its  assignment.  Aren't 
examinations  already  given  In  each  course 
offered?  Furthermore,. to  have  more  specific 
goals  related  to  a  specific  student  body  and 
to  test.  largely  by  external  examinations, 
vbeth»  or  not  they  are  being  accomplished 
might  be  to  expose  one's  own  shortcomings. 
^  More  and  more  conscientious  college  tetich- 
era,  however,  are  becoming  aware  that  stu- 
i  denta  may  not  be  learning  all  their  teachers 
think  they  are.  Those  as  curious  about  the 
learning  processes  as  about  other  facets  of 
nature,  such  as  the  atom,  are  anxious  to  find 
out  why  not.  Increasing  numbers  of  faculty 
are  also  concerned  about  framing  objectives 
for  their  departments  or  schools  that  are 
realistic  and  capable  of  student  attainment. 
Bardheaded  teachers  realize  that  platitudi- 


nous generalities  about  what  students  leam 
at  their  institutions  are  Just  as  fatuous  as 
are  cliches  in  other  situations. 

There  is  a  fourth  re<ason  why  colleges 
haven't  gotten  around  to  finding  out  whether 
they  are  as  effective  as  they  might  be. 
Neither  the  students  nor  the  parents  have 
greatly  cared.  They  are  preoccupied  with 
getting  into  college.  Once  In,  they  are 
largely  preoccupied  with  fulfilling  degree  re- 
quirements. It  h.i.s  been  rightly  said  that 
a  college  educuilon  is  tlie  only  thing  parents 
and  students  purchase  without  caring 
whether  they  get  their  money's  worth. 

What  are  a  few  advantages  in  knowing 
which  collctre  is  best?  The  institution  that 
undertakes  a  study  of  its  impact  upon  Its 
students  h;»s  much  to  ijain- 

The  first  advantage  Ls  that  it  focuses  the 
attention  and  energies  of  all  concerned  upon 
education  per  se  This  U  e.>pecially  salutary 
in  a  day  wlien  researcli  and  high  specializa- 
tion conspire  to  narrow  ilic  attention  of  each 
teacher-scholar  upton.  lor  example,  heat  trans- 
fer, the  solid  state,  or  the  Renaissance,  and 
each  group  of  scholars  upon  chemistry,  his- 
tory, or  physics,  to  name  a  few  disciplines. 
It  is  fortunate  when  a  unifying  approach  can 
be  found  within  a  university  or  college  that 
will  cause  faculty  thoughts  to  turn  generally 
to  the  student  and  what  he  Is  learning,  rather 
than  to  what  Is  advantageous  professionally 
for  the  Individual  faculty  member.  Admit- 
tedly, what  Is  good  for  the  faculty  member  is 
often  also  beneficial  to  those  learning  from 
him,  but  thic  is  not  always  true  for  under- 
graduates. When  attention  Ls  focused  upon 
the  student  and  the  objectives  of  the  depart- 
ment and  Institution  in  educating  him,  at- 
tention is  also  turned  Inevitably  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  courses  and  curricula.  Concrete 
evidence  garnered  through  a  program  of  spe- 
cial tests  and  institutional  Investigations  as 
to  what  students  actually  are  learning  will 
lead  a  conscientious  faculty  to  make  changes 
in  individual  courses  and  in  whole  curricxila. 
In  this  way  a  professor,  a  department,  a 
school  or  university  can  overcome  discovered 
deficiencies  in  the  learning  of  its  students 
and  can,  at  the  same  time,  relate  offerings 
more  directly  to  declared  purposes. 

To  too  great  an  extent  American  higher 
education,  so  far  as  Its  teaching  function  Is 
concerned,  has  tended  pretty  much  to  drift 
along.  Insofar  as  dollars  permit,  most  col- 
leges "copycat"  a  few  prestigious  institutions 
which,  upon  rare  occasions  of  unusual  lead- 
ership, have  done  some  innovating.  Estab- 
lishing objectives  and  teetlng  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  being  realized  should 
encourage  academic  innovation  in  many  col- 
leges. These  steps  shotild  promote  educa- 
tional self-determination  beyond  Harvard, 
Chicago,  Swarthmore,  and  Antioch.  They 
may  catise  courses  to  be  added,  dropped,  or 
revised,  whether  or  not  a  new  faculty  mem- 
ber Is  appointed  or  an  old  one  retired. 

There  is  a  second  very  practical  advantage 
to  appraising  a  college  through  testing  and 
other  well-designed  studies  of  its  product, 
rather  than  through  its  resources  for  learn- 
ing. Everything  a  college  or  university  does 
costs  money.  There  are  always  more  things 
that  need  doing  than  there  are  dollars  to 
accommodate  them.  Any  facts  that  will  help 
to  establish  in  even  a  rough  way  some  sort  of 
priority  should  be  welcomed.  It  makes  little 
sense,  for  example,  to  continue  a  formal  con- 
cert series  on  the  assumption  that  such  re- 
citals contribute  greatly  to  the  cultural 
growth  of  students  if  the  facts  show  that  few 
students  actually  attend  the  concerts.  If 
greater  appreciation  of  good  music  is  the  ob- 
jective, the  funds  might  better  be  allocated 
to  the  residence  halls  for  hl-fl  tapes  and 
records. 

Another  alternative  would  be  occasional 
"live"  concerts  in  the  dormitories  by  not-so- 
renowned  but  wholly  competent  performers. 
After  such  alternatives  are  tried,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  are  any  more  effective 
In  contributing  to  the  cultural  development 
of  the  undergraduates  can  be  investigated. 


Perhaps  the  declared  objective  would  be 
more  directly  supported  by  a  wider  offering 
of  music  appreciation  courses  through  estab- 
lished departmental  channels.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  concert  series  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  Its  subsidy  should  be  charged 
to  faculty  fringe  benefits  and  to  community 
relations.  If  adult  entertainment  Is  the 
true  contribution  of  the  concert  series,  then 
the  cost  can  at  least  be  realistically  weighed 
against  other  endeavors  in  this  direction. 

There  is  a  third  advantage,  which  is  hardly 
separable  from  the  second.  Data  growing 
out  of  a  program  of  appraisals  should  be  an 
aid  to  more  objective  and  precise  adminis- 
tration. Allocation  of  funds  Is  but  one 
example.  Such  data  do  point  out  to  depart- 
ment chairmen,  deans,  presidents,  and  trust- 
ees where  a  good  Job  is  being  done  and  where 
results  in  terms  of  student  learning  Justify 
even  greater  expenditures.  The  same  data 
also  point  up  results,  or  the  lack  of  them,  to 
alert  faculty,  departments,  and  committees. 
Administrative  officers  are  spared  the  onus 
of  making  needed  suggestions  where  efforts 
are  revealed  to  be  lagging  or  allocation  of 
funds  is  not  self-Justifying.  A  modern  lan- 
guage department,  for  example,  which  finds 
out  for  itself  that  It  is  deficient  In  relating 
the  languages  taught  to  the  geography,  his- 
tory, and  culture  of  those  who  speak  it  will 
initiate  steps  to  correct  the  situation  with- 
out prompting.  Moreover,  this  kind  of 
shortcoming  is  one  that  even  the  most  alert 
administration  would  not  likely  be  aware  of. 
Deans  and  presidents  cannot  possibly  be 
close  enough  to  the  work  done  in  depart- 
ments to  know  what  particular  courses  are 
or  are  not  actually  accomplishing.  Some- 
times this  approach  will  give  accolades  to  a 
department  that  Is  In  fact  doing  excellent 
teaching,  but  whose  repute  Is  not  highly 
touted  because  of  quieter  personalities  and 
less  research  renown.  Then,  too,  objective 
measure  of  student  accomplishment  gives  a 
departmental  chairman  concrete  evidence 
that  he  may  need  further  financial  help  for 
programs  that  the  administration  might  not 
otherwise  support. 

Objective  self-appraisal  of  the  impact  of 
a  college  or  university  upon  its  students  has 
more  than  Internal  value,  important  as  this 
may  be.  Once  the  Institution  defines  Its 
objectives  and  determines  whether  or  not 
it  Is  accomplishing  them,  it  can  then  make 
the  data  knovm  to  prospective  students, 
parents,  philanthropists,  and  the  various 
accrediting  agencies.  Indeed,  the  latter  two 
might  further  refine  the  process  to  make 
their  own  work  count  for  more.  How  much 
more  meaningful  It  would  be  In  accreditation 
to  have  data  which  would  Indicate  that  an 
institution,  however  modest  its  expenditures 
and  however  unorthodox  its  organization 
may  be,  is  graduating  students  with  un- 
usual professional  capabilities  and  personal 
attributes  specified  by  the  code  of  ethics  of 
a  profession.  Such  things  will  never  be 
accurately  determined  by  standards  as  to 
class  size,  teaching  loads,  or  prescribed 
courses  of  study — not  to  mention  specifica- 
tions of  8i>eclal  libraries  and  other  tradi- 
tional accrediting  paraphernalia.  These  are 
Indicators  that  good  work  might  be  going  on, 
but  they  are  means  rather  than  proof  of 
performance,  which  Is  the  end  supposedly 
sought. 

In  a  day  when  so  many  dollars  are  needed 
for  higher  education,  accrediting  agencies, 
philanthropic  organizations  such  as  the  great 
foundations,  and  governments  shotild  be  in- 
terested in  every  approach  that  wUl  throw 
light  upon  not  only  the  quality  of  the  Job 
being  done,  but  the  quality  In  terms  of  the 
dollars  being  invested.  Foundations  should 
be  even  more  Interested  in  putting  their 
dollars  Into  institutions  that  are  stimulating 
the  most  learning  among  their  students  than 
In  giving  grants  to  the  institutions  that  have 
alumni  and  other  followers  who  can  contrib- 
ute matching  funds.  The  latter  criteria  of 
giving  may  indicate  primarily  that  the 
altminl  come  from  families  of  means,  rather 
than  that  the  graduates  have  learned  more 
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tlian  the  ordinary  amount  while  in  college 
Matching  foundation  dollars  may  Indicate 
that  the  leadership  of  higher  education  can 
raise  funds,  but  it  doesn't  Indicate  whether 
or  not  they  are  educators  enough  to  be 
spending  the  dollars  most  effectively.  Gov- 
ernments that  spend  so  much  testing  high- 
w.ay  construction  materials  to  see  that  they 
get  the  most  for  their  building  and  main- 
tenance dollars  should  also  be  interested  in 
how  much  Intellectual  mileage  is  bought  in 
the  various  public  Institutions  within  a  state, 
and  how  they  compare  with  those  of  another 
Slate. 

Such  an  approach  to  appraising  colleges 
and  universities  should  be  widely  encouraged, 
both  from  within  education  and  by  those 
outside  it  but  vitally  interested  in  it.  To  do 
so  is  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  self-improve- 
ment and  willingness  to  break  with  stultify- 
ing traditions  that  have  characterized  Ameri- 
can progress.  Since  education  today  may  be 
requiring  about  25  per  cent  of  the  national 
Income,  our  society  cannot  afford  to  exempt 
It  from  quaUty-control  techniques  that  have 
proven  so  effective  In  other  spheres.  When 
education  Is  so  much  concerned  with  ad- 
vancing science  on  all  fronts,  how  can  it  be 
uninterested  In  being  more  scientific  about 
its  own  efforts? 
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[Prom  the  Atlantic  MontUlv,  November  1965, 
pp.  145-1481 
The  Race  to  College 
(By  Robert  P.  Wolff) 
(The  frantic  race  for  admission  to  college 
has  its  counterpart  In  the  frantic  race  for 
admission  to  graduate  school.    And  in  both 
cases,  says  Columbia  University  philosophy 
professor  Robert  Wolff,  the  fulfillment  of  In- 
tellectual potential  has  been  sacrlfied  to  the 
narrow  ends  of  competitive  achievement.) 

In  America  today,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
has  turned  into  a  frenzied  race.  The  origin 
of  the  problem  Is  the  spectacular  rise  In  the 
number  of  students  going  to  college  since 
World  War  II.  In  1950,  2,214,000  students 
were  enrolled  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  by  1963  the  total  had  risen  to 
4.207,000.  Projections  for  1970  range  as  high 
as  7,000,000.  Before  the  war,  colleges  set  ad- 
missions requirements;  now  they  must  think 
in  terms  of  an  admissions  policy  by  which  to 
choose  from  among  the  excess  of  well-quali- 
fied applicants. 

The  applicants  fall  readily  into  three 
groups:  the  clear  admits,  the  clear  rejects, 
and  a  large  middle  group  of  "possibles."  In 
this  third  segment  are  to  be  found  the  stu- 
dents with  strengths  and  weaknesses  which 
must  be  weighed  against  one  anotjier  and 
translated  into  a  one-dlmenslonal  scale  of 
preference.  Should  the  college  admit  a  boy 
with  strong  but  not  spectacular  grades  and 
little  evidence  of  Independence,  or  the  boy 
whose  relatively  weaker  but  not  disastrous 
grades  are  balanced  by  slgna  of  creativity 
and  ambition?  Should  the  admissions  com- 
mittee deliberately  strive  for  a  heterogeneous 
freshman  class,  or  judge  each  case  purely  on 
its  merits  without  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  other  applicants  already  admitted? 

The  situation  Is  aggravated  by  a  number 
of  interactions  between  the  colleges  and  the 
high  schools.  Students,  aware  of  the  Increas- 
ing difficulty  of  obtaining  admission  to  their 
chosen  colleges,  begin  to  make  multiple  ap-- 
plications  In  order  to  protect  themselves. 
The  result  is  an  inflation  of  applications  to 
the  best  colleges,  forcing  them  to  estimate 
the  percentage  of  freshmen  who  will  actually 
show  up  In  September. 

Simultaneously,  the  "college  advisers"  In 
high  schools  and  preparatory  schools  dis- 
courage students  from  applying  to  schools  to 
which  they  have  Uttle  chance  of  being  ad- 
mitted. This  entirely  laudatory  move  merely 
worsens  the  problems  for  the  colleges,  for  it 
reduces  the  number  of  "clear  rejects'"  in  the 
file  of  applications,  leaving  a  stUl  more  un- 
wieldy group  of  "possible  admlta"  from  which 
to  select  a  freshman  class.  The  colleges  also 
experience  some  misgiving  at  the  thought  of 


gifted  students  being  discouraged  by  unin- 
formed college  advisers. 

Meanwhile,  the  colleges  have  been  making 
their  task  still  more  difficult  by  their  at- 
tempts to  adopt  objective  nonparochial  cri- 
teria of  admission.  It  is  true  that  athletic 
ability,  the  right  prep  school  tie,  or  an 
alumnus  father  will  better  a  student's  chance 
to  get  into  many  colleges.  But  as  applica- 
tions mount  and  colleges  strive  to  Improve 
their  student  bodies,  these  factors  have  a 
decreasing  pressure  on  admission  decisions. 
By  and  large,  the  men  who  run  the  admis- 
sion offices  of  the  top  colleges  are  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  fairness  and  equality  of 
opportunity. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  colleges  have 
turned  more  and  more  to  the  multiple-choice 
aptitude  and  achievements  tests  developed 
by  Educational  Testhig  Service  (ETS).  and 
In  particular,  to  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
(SAT) .  The  college  boards  have  come  under 
severe  attack,  both  on  educational  grounds 
and  as  Inadequate  predictors  of  succees  in 
college.  Nevertheless,  they  continue  to  grow 
in  Importance  as  a  major  tool  of  admissions 
procedures.  The  reasonf  are  not  difficult  to 
discern. 

First,  and  by  far  the  most  Important,  Is 
the  admissions  officer's  need  for  scnne  way 
of  comparing  the  cases  in  his  burgeoning  file 
of  "possible  admits. "  Fairness  and  the  bu- 
reaucratic strictures  of  committee  work  re- 
quire him  to  produce  reasons  for  favoring 
one  candidate  over  another.  The  SAT  serves 
as  Just  such  a  measure.  Closely  related  to 
this  is  the  desire  of  admissions  officers  to  re- 
duce the  percentage  of  admits  who  may  flunk 
out  later  on.  The  SAT  claims  to  predict  col- 
lege success;  deans  are  haunted  by  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  good  and  potentially  success- 
ful student  will  be  turned  down  in  favor  of, 
one  who  eventually  fails  to  complete  the 
college  coiirse.  A  low  percentage  of  drop- 
outs Is  considered  a  sign  of  a  good  admis- 
sions program. 

Finally,  as  the  average  SAT  scores  of  in- 
coming freshn-ian  classes  rise  at  the  elite 
schools,  ambitious  colleges  begin  to  treat  the 
scores  as  a  sign  and  measure  of  their  own 
place  In  the  educational  system.  A  rise  of 
fifty  points  In  the  freshman  average  Is  used 
by  recruiters  as  an  additional  Inducement  for 
prospective  students  and  their  parents. 
What  began  as  a  means  of  handling  a  swollen 
tide  of  applications  becomes  In  the  end  a 
measure  of  educational  status. 

Here,  as  with  the  pressure  of  admission  It- 
self, there  is  feedback  to  the  secondary  school 
level.  Parents  quickly  become  Informed  (and 
misinformed)  about  the  Importance  of  col- 
lege boards.  Pressure  Is  put  on  high  schools 
to  ooach  the  college-bound  seniors  In  the 
mysteries  of  multiple-choice  teste.  Despite 
ETS's  Insistence  that  careful  research  re- 
veals the  futility  of  such  preparations,  classes 
in  SAT-taklng  sprout.  Soon,  high  school 
Juniors  are  submitting  to  "preliminary 
SAT's,"  whose  purely  tentative  results  are 
then  used  to  guide  the  students  in  their  col- 
lege choices. 

The  ever  earlier  testing  is  merely  the  most 
striking  element  In  the  hectic  business  of 
college  preparations.  Students  are  exhorted 
by  parents  and  teachers  to  raise  their  grades. 
The  colleges,  which  have  never  based  their 
decisions  solely  on  academic  achievement, 
begin  to  emphasize  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, and  as  the  news  filters  back  to  the  high 
schools,  teen-agers  are  hastily  enrolled  in 
dance  classes,  music  lessons,  outing  cluljs, 
and  Intramural  sporte.  The  colleges  counter 
with  a  search  for  signs  of  Individuality  and 
originality;  desperately  teen-agers  are 
pushed  Into  beekeeping  and  piccolo  play- 
ing. And  so  it  goes,  on  and  on— colleges 
searcliing  for  ways  to  sort  the  applicants  and 
predict  their  college  careers,  students  des- 
perately twisting  themselves  into  what  they 
hope  will  be  appealing  sliapes. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  endless 
testing  and  evaluating  on  our  high  school 
boys  and  girls?    First  of  all,  the  ever  present 


Imperative  to  "do  well"  in  an  objective  and 
measurable  way  is  intensified,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  real  education,  or  even  of  nonedu- 
cational  growth  experiences.  Americans  have 
come  to  treat  education  as  a  process  of  homo- 
geneous, crisis-free  absorption  of  informa- 
tion and  development  of  skills.  The  Irreg- 
ular, the  irrational,  the  unconforming,  the 
r.andom,  is  seen  as  a  "failure"  of  education. 
The  only  difference  between  the  traditional 
and  progressive  atUtudes  Is  that  the  first 
blames  these  aberrations  on  the  student 
while  the  second  blames  them  on  the  school. 
That  they  are  undesirable  Is  never  ques- 
tioned. 

But  as  so  many  perceptive  observers  of 
adolescents  have  pointed  out,  growth  from 
childhood  to  mattority  is  necessarily  ungain- 
ly. It  Is  the  trying  on  of  ideals  and  life 
styles,  the  committing  of  newfound  emo- 
tional energies.  The  "idenUty  crisis"  of  late 
adolescence  or  early  adulthood  is  positively 
creative,  and  certainly  not  an  embarrassing 
misfortune  to  be  excused  and  quickly  sup- 
pressed. 

Unfortunately,  the  college  race  has  Just 
this  repressive  effect  on  many  of  the  most 

InieUigent  and  sensitive — hence  vulnerable 

youngsters.  Experiment  and  commitment 
require  a  willingness  to  accept  the  poe- 
siblUty  of  failure.  They  demand  an  In- 
cautious,  even  Imprudent  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. But  the  wise  counseling  and  anxious 
hectoring  of  the  college-mongers  are  death 
to  experiment. 

In  his  Junior  year  in  high  school.  John, 
an  A  student,  becomes  fascinated  by  boats! 
He  spends  hours  at  the  docks,  quizzing  sail- 
ora  about  their  tasks,  cadging  rides  on  tug- 
boats, dreaming  of  distant  places.  For  a  year 
he  is  completely  wrapped  up  in  the  se«. 
Then,  abruptly,  the  passion  leaves  him,  and 
he  puts  behind  him  as  childish  the  dream 
of  becoming  a  sailor.  He  has  tenUUvely 
tried  on  a  role,  given  himself  up  to  It,  and 
foimd  that  it  does  not  answer  his  needs.  The 
year  has  been  Immensely  valuable  to  him  as 
a  stage  In  hie  growing  up,  but  he  has  had 
scant  time  for  history,  French,  math,  and 
physics.  In  his  school  record  there  U  no  in- 
dication  of  the  milestone  which  this  year  was 
marked  In  his  life;  only  the  low  grades.  dr<^. 
ping  his  cumulauve  average  below  the  "top 
college'  level.  Discotu-aged  by  the  unac- 
countable slump  of  a  promising  student. 
John's  college  adviser  directs  him  to  a  solid 
local  state  college. 

John  has  been  hurt  by  the  system,  for  the 
education  available  to  him  ai^  the  top  schooU 
really  Is  superior  to  that  offeiysd  by  the  local 
college.  But  at  least  he  has  "had  his  Jurxlor 
year,  and  he  will  be  a  better  man  for  It.  Far 
worse  off  are  the  other  young  men  and  women 
who  have  been  cajoled  or  harassed  away 
from  creative  adolescent  oommitments  by 
their  parents  and  teachers.  Thus,  In  the 
name  of  a  "good  education"  In  the  future 
well-meaning  adults  stifle  the  exploratory 
education  which  can  be  so  exciting  in  adole- 
scence. The  energies  which  should  be  used 
for  growth  are  Instead  diverted  to  deaderUng 
"college  preparation." 

Aware  of  the  tragedies  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, many  colleges  have  begun  to  make  room 
in  their  admissions  policies  for  a  controlled 
measure  of  Irrationality.  Each  year,  a  school 
wUl  accept  a  certain  number  of  appUcanU 
who  defy  all  obJecUve  crlterU  but  simply 
"smell  right."  Admirable  as  such  risk-taking 
is.  it  has  no  effect  on  the  high  school  student, 
for  he  cannot  be  sure  that  he  will  be  one  of 
the  mavericks  who  is  saved  by  an  intuitive 
dean.  U  the  internal  dynamic  of  his  growth 
carries  him  outside  the  limits  of  secondary 
school  acceptabUlty,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
forfeit  the  race  to  college. 

What  does  the  successful  applicant  find 
when  he  finaUy  enrolls  at  the  college  of  his 
choice?  No  simple  description  can  he  given, 
any  more  than  for^the  high  school,  but  again 
trends  are  visible  which  are  deeply  disturb- 
ing. Until  a  very  few  years  ago,  the  entering 
freshman,  at  any  oX  a  ntunber  of  top  colleges 
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would  have  been  confronted  with  a  mixed 
program  of  broad  survey  courses  designed  to 
make  Mm  "liberally"  or  "generally"  edu- 
cated, specialized  courses  from  among  which 
be  could  select  a  sample,  and  In  his  last  year 
or  two,  a  depctftmental  major  requiring  him 
to  concentrate  on  a  single  discipline.  In  ad- 
dition, he  would  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  Independent  research,  usually  as  a 
means  to  a  degree  with  honors.  The  prem- 
ises of  this  sort  of  undergraduate  program 
were  two:  first,  that  the  typical  freshman 
had  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  roam  at  will  In 
the  realm  of  Idets,  acquainting  himself  with 
the  excltementfi  and  potentialities  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  (I  remember  my  astonishment 
when,  as  a  freshman.  I  discovered  that  there 
was  a  Held  of  knowledge — sociology — which 
I  had  not  even  known  to  exist!);  and  sec- 
ond, that  several  years  should  be  given  over 
to  relatively  uncontrolled  experimentation 
before  a  young  man  or  woman  was  required 
to  decide  about  a  career. 

In  the  past  decade,  however,  both  of  these 
premises  have  been  yielding  to  pressures 
from  below  and  from  above.  The  general 
education  movement  is  under  severe  attack 
at  Columbia,  Chicago,  and  Harvard,  the 
three  acbools  which  have  done  most  to  foster 
it.  The  causes  are  complex,  involving  prob- 
lema  of  personnel  and  administration  as  well 
as  of  educational  principle.  One  reason  is 
that  good  high  schools  have  instituted  ad- 
vanced placement  college  lev^  courses  using 
mjtny  of  the  same  books  which  appear  on 
the  general  education  reading  lists.  Conse- 
quently, more  and  more  students  have  had 
the  material  by  the  time  they  reach  college. 
Now,  just  what  It  means  to  have  "had"  Dos- 
toevsky  or  ft'eud  or  llarx  Is,  of  course,  prob- 
lematical. It  may  mean  that  the  student  has 
read  works  by  the  author,  brooded  over  the 
Ideas,  and  grown  through  his  struggle  to  un- 
derstand them.  It  may  also  mean  that  he 
baa  been  Intellectually  Immunized  by  being 
Inoculated  with  small,  weakened  dosages  of 
the  author.  At  any  rate,  the  well-prepared 
student  can  pick  the  right  answer  out  of  five 
choices  an  adequate  number  of  times,  and  so 
lie  Is  assumed  to  be  generally  educated. 

In  response  to  the  improved  preparation  of 
the  freshman  (which  manifests  itself  in  bet- 
ter language,  math,  and  English  composition 
training  as  well  as  In  advanced  placement 
oottraes) ,  the  colleges  decide  the  "enrich"  the 
undergraduate  currlcul\un.  The  Job  is 
turned  over  to  the  departments.  c»'  at  uni- 
versities, to  the  graduate  faculties,  whose 
genend  view  of  undergraduate  education  Lb 
that  It  Is  a  watered-down  version  ctf  graduate 
education.  Everywhere  the  same  solution 
Lb  hit  upon:  give  the  bright,  able,  well- 
prepared  undergraduates  a  flrst-rate  train- 
ing In  some  graduate  department.  Adminis- 
tratively, this  amounts  to  listing  gfraduate 
courses  In  the  undergradtiate  catalogue  and 
requiring  the  concentrator  to  take  baby  gen- 
erals and  write  baby  dissertations.  At  a 
school  like  Harvard,  for  example,  a  senior 
honors  thesis  in  history  may  be  a  150-page 
research  monograph,  and  the  honors  generals 
In  English  demand  a  mastery  of  large  seg- 
ments of  the  literature  of  the  last 
millennium. 

At  the  same  time,  pressures  of  military 
servloe,  postgraduate  professional  training. 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  specialized  knowledge 
place  a  premlun]  on  choosing  a  career  early. 
The  sciences  have  long  insisted  that  they 
cannot  give  adequate  graduate  training  to 
the  ocdlege  graduate  who  has  not  already 
tucked  some  of  the  requisite  material  Into 
his  mind,  and  medical  schools,  of  course, 
set  pre-med  requirements.  But  now  the 
same  song  Is  sung  by  economists,  psycholo- 
gists, philosophers,  and  historians.  As  the 
undergraduate  population  swells,  the  admis- 
sions squeeae.  reappears  at  the  best  medical, 
law,  and  graduate  schools.  Once  more,  the 
education  of  the  present,  for  which  the 
student  gav«  up  so  much  In  high  scbocri.  Is 
sacrificed   to   the   demands   of   the   future. 


Eager  to  relax  and  reap  the  fruits  of  his  race 
to  college,  the  student  must  instead  climb 
onto  the  treadmill  to  graduate  school. 

But  here  the  race  for  education  ends.  Up- 
on entering  graduate  school,  the  student, 
now  an  adult,  is  told  that  his  education  lies 
behind  him  Prom  this  point  on.  his  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  maturity  is  taken  for 
granted  Graduate  EchooLs  do  not  educate 
the  whole  man;  they  train  the  specialist. 
So  it  seems  that  somewhere,  somehow,  the 
successful  student  has  lost  an  education.  Al- 
ways it  was  before  him.  over  the  next  exam, 
beyond  the  next  degree.  Now  suddently  it  is 
behind  him:  and  that  unique  moment  of 
potentiality  In  the  growth  of  the  soul  Is  gone. 

What  has  gone  wrong''  The  answer  is 
simple:  Each  present  Wivs  sacrificed  to  the 
future,  until  the  presents  were  all  past,  and 
the  future  an  empty  present  It  is  a 
familiar  enoxigh  story  in  our  society  We  call 
it  prudence,  or  deferral  of  gratification,  de- 
pending on  otu-  tastes  in  mor:U  discourse. 

What  can  be  done?  Alas,  the  answer  is  not 
so  simple.  It  won't  help  to  administer  the 
system  with  more  Intelligence,  awareness, 
compansion.  and  Imagination  TTiese  quali- 
ties are  already  In  surprising  abundance 
among  the  educators  of  oiu'  country.  The 
solution.  If  there  la  one.  must  cut  to  the  root 
of  the  problem  It  mu.st  reverse  the  order  of 
priority,  and  at  every  stage  subordinate  the 
education  of  the  future  to  that  of  the  pres- 
ent. A  good  high  school  e.xperience  must 
count  for  more  than  adml-sslon  to  a  great 
college.  An  exciting  w^Uege  education  must 
in  turn  take  precedence  over  pre-professional 
preparation  for  postgraduate  training.  How 
can  this  be  done'' 

First  of  all.  there  is  no  point  in  demanding 
that  college  admission  procedures  be  made 
fairer.  The  harm  they  Inflict  on  high  school 
students  does  not  flow  from  their  imperfec- 
tions. It  flows  from  their  very  existence. 
So  long  as  the  education  in  our  colleges  varies 
widely  in  quality,  and  admi.ssion  to  college 
is  based  on  an  evaluation  of  pre-college  per- 
formance, parents  and  teachers  will  push 
students  into  a  competition  for  admission. 
Nor  should  we  Issue  pious  warnings  to  high 
school  students  about  the  dangers  of  listen- 
ing to  their  elders.  They  do  not  yet  have 
the  inner  re.sources  to  withstand  the  threats 
and  seductions  of  the  adult  world  Indeed, 
their  ^Iritual  growth  demands  identifica- 
tion with  precisely  those  individuals  who  axe 
encouraging  them  to  compete  The  adoles- 
cent student  is  faced  with  an  impossible 
dilemma.  If  he  accepts  the  values  of  his 
elders,  he  loses  his  chance  for  real  growth 
and  instead  climbs  on  the  treadmill.  But  If 
he  shies  away  from  the  grade  race,  where 
else  will  he  find  the  adult  figures  through 
identification  with  whom  he  can  realize 
himself:' 

Why  do  students  struggle  so  desperately  to 
get  into  the  besl  colleges''  Tiiere  is  no  ab- 
solute shortage  of  places  in  the  system  as  a 
whole  Quite  the  contrary,  each  year  a  num- 
ber of  perfectly  respectable  institutions  open 
their  doors  to  a  freshman  class  only  partially 
filled.  One  reason,  of  course.  Is  that  the  edu- 
cation available  at  the  top  schools  is  signifi- 
cantly better  than  that  ofTered  even  by  the 
solid  second-run  institutions  But  it  is  sure- 
ly not  cynical  to  insist  that  superiority  of 
education  alone  does  not  begin  to  explain  the 
intensity  of  the  admissioiia  race  The  pri- 
mary reason  is  simply  that  for  millions  of 
American  boys  and  girls,  higher  education 
Is  the  gateway  to  the  middle  classes,  and  a 
diploma  from  the  best  schools  is  a  passpcw't 
to  the  upper  middle  classes.  An  Ivy  League 
tie  Lb  a  head  start  on  the  road  to  a  corporate 
vice  presidency  or  a  partnership  in  a  bank.  It 
Is  much  easier  to  get  into  a  good  medical 
school  from  a  top  college,  easier  even  to  gain 
admlasion  to  a  flrst-rate  business  school, 
from  which  one  is  almost  assured  a  start  up 
the  executive  ladder.  In  short,  the  race  for 
college  Is  a  crucial  Lap  in  the  great  race  for 
wealth,  position,  and  power  in  American 
society. 


America  used  to  be  very  largely  a  collec- 
tion of  local  societies  centered  in  the  major 
cities  scattered  across  the  continent,  A 
young  man  In,  say,  Coltiinbus,  Ohio,  might 
get  his  start  as  a  student  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, and  then  go  on  to  a  good  Job  with  a 
local  manufacturing  company.  The  graduate 
of  the  Ivy  League  school  back  East  was  at  a 
positive  disadvantage  in  seeking  the  same  Job 
becaixae  of  the  ties  of  loyalty  between  the 
hometown  school  and  the  neighboring  firms. 
But  once  that  company  is  bought  up  by  a  rva- 
tloiial  corporation  with  ofBces  In  Chicago  or 
New  York,  the  young  man  from  Columbus  Is 
thrown  into  a  nationwide  competition  against 
oountlesB  other  ambitious  young  men.  The 
hiring  policies  of  the  corporation  are  geared 
to  a  nationwide  standard  of  values,  and  the 
EastMTi  schools  have  the  advantage.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  high 
school  seniors  are  aiming  at  the  small  num- 
ber of  nationally  known  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  Increasing  competitiveness  of  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  thus  reflects  the 
breakdown  of  regionalism  in  American  soci- 
ety. So  long  as  we  use  our  schools  in  this 
large,  Impersonal  system  aa^  instrument  by 
which  we  sort,  prepare,  sl^Uprade  our  young 
people.  In  caller  then  to  distribute  them 
among  the  different  and  extremely  unequal 
positions  In  our  society,  education  will  in- 
evitably be  a  race  for  achievement  rather 
than  a  fulfillment  of  Intellectual  and  spir- 
ittial  potentialities.  As  Socrates  said,  the 
unexamined  life  Is  not  worth  living;  today, 
we  seem  more  concerned  with  the  grade  than 
with  the  examination. 

(Prom  Good  Housekeeping.  Mav  1966. 
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If  the  College  or  Your  Choice  S.^Ys     No ' 

Every  year,  many  thousands  of  high  school 
students  are  rejected  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  they  want  to  attend.  Typically, 
these  students  sought  enrollment  at  |||Pe  na- 
tlons  best-known  private  and  state  schools — 
Institutions  that  may  receive  five  qualified 
applications  for  every  available  opening. 
When  some  students  find  out  that  they  have 
not  been  accepted  by  the  college  of  their 
choice,  they  fear  they  do  not  have  enough 
time  to  find  a  suitable  alternate  school  for 
the  coming  term. 

Several  groups  in  recent  years  have  orga- 
nized nonprofit  admissions  centers  to  help 
these  students.  Those  who  have  not  pre- 
viously applied  to  any  school  are  also  served 
by  these  centers  which  have  the  same  pur- 
F>ose:  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  to  bring  to- 
gether qualified  high  school  graduates  and 
colleges  with  room  for  students.  (Many 
large  cities  also  have  commercial,  profit- 
making  admissions-aid  offices  which  claim 
to  offer  comparable  help.)  Their  service  Is 
a  supplementary  one  designed  expressly  for 
the  student  who  is  having  difficulty  enter- 
ing college  through  the  usual  method  of 
applying  to  one  or  several  schools  at  a  time. 
Each  admissions  center  has  a  large  and  varied 
list  of  participating  four-year  and  two-year 
colleges  to  which  it  sends  information  about 
prospective  students.  No  center  guarantees 
college  acceptance.  However,  each  says  more 
than  90  percent  of  those  who  use  its  services 
are  accepted  at  some  school.  \ 

Although  the  number  of  young  men  and 
women  seeking  to  enter  college  has  been 
growing  rapidly  recently,  not  all  colleges 
and  universities  are  overcrowded.  The  com- 
parative handftil  of  well-known  schools  and 
many  of  those  in  the  congested  Northeast  get 
many  more  applicants  than  they  can  handle. 
"The  major  problem  In  college  admissions  Is 
not  a  lack  of  classroom  seats,  but  that  too 
many  students  are  applying  to  relatively  few 
colleges,"  says  Dr.  Henry  Klein,  executive 
director  of  the  American  College  Admissions 
Center.  "More  than  50  percent  of  all  appli- 
cations are  going  to  only  7  percent  of  the 
country's  colleges.  The  admissions  bottle- 
neck can  be  broken  by  more  students  getting 
more  information  about  more  colleges." 
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Oldest  of  the  centers  la  the  College  Ad- 
missions Center,  opened  In  1958  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Admissions  Counselors  (610 
Church  Street,  Evanston,  111.  60201),  a  na- 
tional organization  of  accredited  colleges, 
universities,  secondary  schools  and  educa- 
tional associations.  The  Council  of  Higher 
Educational  Institutions  In  New  York  City 
sponsors  the  College  Admissions  Assistance 
Center  (41  East  66th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10021 ) .  The  Catholic  College  Admissions  and 
Information  Center  (3805  McKinley  Street, 
N.W  .  Washington,  D.C.  20015)  refers  pros- 
pective students  only  to  Catholic  schools. 
The  American  College  Admissions  Center 
(Junto  School  Building,  12th  and  Walnut 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107)  refers  only 
to  schools  east  of  the  fJssLsippi  River. 

The  centers  will  accept  applications  from 
anyone  who  requests  aid.  These  include  high 
school  seniors,  graduates  of  two-year  colleges, 
those  in  college  who  want  to  transfer,  and 
adults  who  want  to  enter  or  return  to  college. 
(Applicants  for  graduate  or  professional 
schools  or  part-time  or  evening  study  are  not 
accepted.)  Forms  are  available  on  request. 
A  nonrefundable  registration  fee,  $15  or  $20 
depending  upon  the  center,  must  accompany 
the  application.  The  Evanston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  centers  waive  or  reduce  the  fee 
for  students  unable  to  pay.  After  reviewing 
the  information,'  each  center  forwards  it  to 
all  or  many  of  the  schools  that  use  its  service 
(the  schools  are  not  Identified  to  the  stu- 
dent). If  admissions  counselors  at  any  of 
the  schools  believe  an  applicant  is  qualified, 
they  contact  him  directly  and  ask  him  to  ap- 
ply for  admission.  Students  asked  to  apply 
often  are  accepted. 

Applications  can  be  made  to  the  centers 
within  the  year  that  a  student  hopes  to  en- 
ter college.  The  centers  accept  applications 
relatively  close  to  the  start  of  a  new  semes- 
ter. For  example,  the  College  Admissions 
Assistance  Center.  In  New  York,  processes 
applications  up  to  about  August  15  for  fall 
college  admission  and  to  January  15  for  mid- 
year admission.  Earlier  applications,  of 
course,  are  preferred. 

The  centers  do  not  help  students  get  finan- 
cial aid.  A  statement  of  need  is  passed  along 
to  colleges  with  each  applicant's  forms.  Col- 
leges Interested  in  a  student  then  determine 
if  they  can  offer  financial  help. 
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College  and  Careers — Do  I  Really 

Have  To  Go  to  College? 

(By  David  Klein) 

If  your  parents  and  teachers  are  pressing 
you — subtly  or  not-so-subtly — to  go  to  col,- 
lege,  and  if  yotir  friends  constantly  talk 
about  their  college  plans,  it's  pretty  hard  for 
you  to  entertain  the  Idea  of  not  going  ■with- 
out feeling  like  a  moron,  a  traitor  or  some 
kind  of  freak.  And  yet,  if  you  allow  yourself 
to  think  clearly,  honestly  and  Independently, 
there  may  be  some  very  good  reasons  why 
you  should  not  follow  the  crowd  to  the 
campus — at  least  not  this  year. 

A  major  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  girls, 
unlike  boys,  have  all  sorts  of  opportunities 
for  college  education  later  In  life — between 
marriage  and  motherhood  or  after  the  chil- 
dren are  Ijeyond  infancy.  There  Is  hardly 
a  freshman  class  on  any  campus  today  that 
doesn't  contain  women  in  their  twenties, 
thirties  and  forties.  And  women,  unlike  men, 
can  change  careers,  once  or  several  times, 
later  on  in  life.  They  can  learn  to  be 
librarians  or  social  workers  or  editors  or 
teachers  in  their  mid-thirties — an  age  at 
which  men  are  supposed  to  be  well  estab- 
lished in  the  career  they  chose  during  their 
college  years.  For  these  reasons,  deciding 
against  college  (or  postponing  the  decision) 
need  not  have  as  serlotis  consequences  as 
it  may  for  a  boy. 

To  clarify  your  thinking,  let's  dispose  of 
some  of  the  bad,   but  popular,  reasons  for 


passing  up  college.  One  of  the  worst  of  these 
is  an  ambition  to  get  directly  Lnto  one  of  the 
"glamour"  careers:  modeling,  acting,  singing, 
ballet,  fashion  design,  etc.  This  can  be  a 
serious  mistake  for  two  reasons.  First,  a 
"glamour"  career  is  glamorous  only  because 
many  people  are  attracted  to  it  but  very, 
very  few  succeed  in  it.  Even  If  your  friends 
are  quite  sincere  in  predicting  all  sorts  of 
success  for  you,  your  actual  chances  are  much 
too  small  to  justify  your  giving  up  college 
for  tliem. 

Second,  for  some  of  the  "glamour"  careers, 
college  can  improve  your  chances  rather  than 
hurt  them.  If  you're  interested  in  acting, 
singing,  dancing  or  painting,  college  offers 
you  all  sorts  of  opjx)rtunlties  not  only  to 
learn  more,  both  in  courses  and  in  extracur- 
ricular activities,  but  also  to  perform  or  ex- 
hibit your  work  before  bigger  and  more  so- 
phisticated audiences.  You  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  many  of  the  great  actresses  got 
their  start  in  college  theater  productions. 

A  second  bad  reason  for  not  going  to  col- 
lege is  that  your're  engaged  to  or  going  steady 
with  a  boy  who  isn't.  If  you're  really  afraid 
that  a  few  months  of  separation  will  wreck 
your  relationship  or  that  college  will  make 
you  "too  educated"  for  him  or  that  you 
may  meet  someone  more  attractive  on 
campus,  let's  face  it:  your  present  relation- 
ship isn't  worth  much.  Certainly,  it  isn't 
worth  the  value  of  a  college  education. 

But  some  of  the  reasons  for  not  automati- 
cally applying  for  college  admission  are  very 
good  ones,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
fashionable  with  your  crowd  or  appealing 
to  yoiu-  parents.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
you're  "not  the  academic  type"  (which  Is 
the  polite  way  of  saying  that  your  high 
school  record  won't  make  a  college  admis- 
sions officer  throw  his  hat  into  the  air). 
And  supp>ose,  too,  that  although  you're  In 
the  lower  third  of  your  class  academically, 
you're  in  the  top  ten  percent  in  such  quali- 
ties as  kindness,  tact,  sympathy,  warmth,  de- 
pendability and  cheerfulness.  Would  you 
be  wiser  to  struggle  through  whichever  col- 
lege would  take  you  or  to  find  a  Job  (and 
there  are  many  of  them)  that  would  give 
people  the  direct  benefit  of  these  qualities? 
Doing  a  top-notch  Job  as  a  library  assistant 
or  a  dental  technician  or  a  receptionist  or  a 
sales  clerk  may  give  you,  and  other  people, 
much  more  satisfaction  than  spending  four 
years  building  an  undistinguished  record  at 
an  undistinguished  college. 

It's  easy  to  argue  that  these  are  "dead  end" 
Jobs — but  they  don't  have  to  be.  In  fact, 
your  success  at  such  a  Job  may  convince  you 
that  you're  "not  so  dtimb  after  all."  that  your 
high  school  record  was  uninspiring  simply 
because  high  school  didn't  inspire  you  and 
that,  faced  with  a  challenge  or  an  interesting 
problem,  you  can  do  very  creditably  Indeed. 
And  this  conclusion  may  lead  you  to  go  back 
to  school  with  a  real  sense  of  purpose.  Some 
library  assistants  go  back  to  become  profes- 
sional librarians.  Some  dental  technicians 
go  gack  to  become  dentists.  (Yes,  there  are 
female  dentists,  some  of  them  extremely 
successful.)  Some  switchboard  operators  In 
social  agencies  go  back  for  professional  train- 
ing In  social  work.  And  you  don't  need  to 
worry  about  age  limits  here  tmtll  you're  in 
your  forties. 

But  even  if  you  don't  go  back  for  more 
schooling.  Is  a  Job  a  "dead  end"  if  you  really 
love  it?  Many  a  boy  who  would  be  a  happy 
and  excellent  automobile  mechanic  is  steered 
away  from  this  "dead  end"  Job  and  tirged  to 
become  a  not  particularly  happy  or  excellent 
engineer.  As  a  girl,  there  Ls  less  necessity  for 
you  to  move  from  a  Job  that  makes  you 
happy  to  one  that  pays  you  more — and  you 
may  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  social 
fact. 

Another  good  reason  for  not  r'ushing  Into 
college  may  be  your  indecision  about  a  pro- 
fessional career.  In  the  liberal  arts  ccdlege, 
you  need  not,  of  ootirse,  decide  on  your  ma.- 
Jor  for  the  first  two  years,  but  the  courses 


you  take  during  yoiu-  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  may  be  less  helpful  in  shaping 
yoiiT  decision  than  a  period  of  work  In  the 
field  you're  considering. 

It's  Impossible,  naturally,  to  "ty  out"  for 
a  Job  that  requires  professional  training,  but 
you  may  be  able  to  get  a  good  worm's-eye 
view  of  it  by  taking  a  nonprofessional  Job  on 
the  premises.  Working  as  a  hospital  clerk 
or  a  nurse's  aid  can  give  you  a  firsthand  idea 
of  what  nursing  or  medicine  Is  really  like — 
and  this  may  come  as  a  real  Jolt  if  you've 
been  basing  your  notion  on  television  pro- 
grams and  memories  of  your  own  tonsillec- 
tomy. A  Job  as  switchboard  operator  in  a 
family  service  agency  can  tell  you  more 
about  social  work  as  a  career  than  a  dozen 
guidance  counselors  or  a  carload  of  career 
pamphlets  A  stint  as  a  stenographer  or  an 
order  clerk  In  a  publishing  house  may  en- 
chant (or  disillusion)  you  with  a  career  as 
an  editor. 

Useful  as  this  kind  of  experience  is,  two 
cautions  are  in  order:  Don't  get  so  engrossed 
in  your  observatios  that  you  neglect  your 
routine  work  or,  worse  yet,  get  accused  of 
eavesdropping.  And  don't  assume  that  all 
hospitals  or  all  agnecies  or  all  publishing 
houses  are  exactly  like  the  one-  in  which 
you're  working. 

Another  reason  for  considering  the  post- 
ponement of  college  has  to  do  with  your  age. 
Some  students,  by  starting  school  at  an  early 
age,  skipping  some  of  the  primary  grades 
and  taking  accelerated  courses  later  on,  find 
themselves  high  school  seniors  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  Now  there's  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  social  and  emotional  maturity  of 
these  students  lags  far  behind  their  grade 
placement.  But  by  the  same  token,  there  is 
no  reason  to  Eissume  that  their  maturity  Is 
as  advanced  as  their  g^ade  placement  either. 
Different  people  develop  In  different  ways  at 
different  rates.  The  point  Is  that  t  some 
fifteen-year-olds  who  have  a  happy  enough 
time  as  seniors  in  their  home-town  high 
schools  are  likely  to  find  themselves  socially 
and  emotionally  lost  in  a  dormful  of  eight- 
een-year-olds three  hundred  miles  from 
home.  And  even  if  they  feel  thoroughly 
comfortable,  they  will  be  graduated  at  nine- 
teen, an  age  at  which  both  employers  and 
graduate  schools  may  regard  them  as  "too 
young." 

If  you  are  in  this  category,  you  may  well 
want  to  take  a  year's  break  between  high 
school  and  college.  Such  an  Interval  not 
only  allows  you  to  "catch  up"  chronologically 
but  may  offer  you  some  well-earned  relaxa- 
tion from  too  much  acceleration.  Don't 
count  on  finding  a  Job,  since  employers  will 
probably  reject  you  as  child  labor,  but  you 
can  undoubtedly  use  the  year  profitably  by 
taking  supplementary  courses  at  the  high 
school  or  the  community  college,  by  im- 
proving your  performance  In  music  or  a 
foreign  language,  or  perhaps  by  taking  secre- 
tarial training  In  order  to  provide  yourself 
with  both  a  useful  skill  and  a  complete  rest 
from  academics. 

Convincing  your  parents  tliat  you  dont 
want  to  go  directly  to  college  when  they're 
all  set  to  send  you  Is  p>robably  even  harder 
than  persuading  them  to  send  you  when 
they're  dead  set  against  It.  But  you  can  take 
several  steps  to  strengthen  your  case. 

First,  make  plans  ahead  of  time.  Instead 
of  drifting  along  while  others  are  making 
college  plans,  do  what  you  can  to  line  up  a 
Job — either  through  yotir  high  school  place- 
ment office  or  through  your  own  efforts. 
Employers  who  have  no  vacancies  now  may 
have  several  during  the  next  three  or  four 
months  and  may  well  hold  one  for  you  until 
after  graduation. 

Second,  pick  up  some  skills.  Learning  to 
type  adequately  or  to  op>erate  a  switchboard, 
a  mimeograph  machine  and  a  dictating  ma- 
chine doesn't  require  a  formal  course  If 
you're  bright  and  resourceful.  Having  these 
adUs  not  only  puts  you  ahead  of  the  girl 
who  Is  Just  "willing  to  learn"  but  also  helps 
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eonrlnce  your  parents  that  you  know  what 
you're  about. 

Perhaps  the  stiffest  parental  argument 
that  you'll  have  to  face  Is  that  college  Is  the 
place  where  you  meet  "the  better  class  of 
boys"  and  whwe  you're  trained  for  "the  bet- 
ter class  of  Jobs."  But  there  are  some  re- 
buttals for  this.  As  college  enrollments  in- 
ereaae  year  by  year,  the  social  exclusiveness 
Of  college  diminishes.  You  do  meet  many 
«Ufterent  Unds  of  boys  In  college,  but  if  you 
live  In  a  fair-sized  city,  there  is  probably  a 
wide  variety  of  boys  there,  and  once  you 
have  a  job  you  may  find  you  have  more 
choice  than  you  did  as  a  high  school  girl. 

As  for  the  "better  class  of  Job."  its  hard 
to  predict.  Certainly  there  is  a  constant 
shifting  in  the  prestige  and  status  of  various 
occupations,  and  iintil  recently  the  "high 
prestige"  Jobs  were  those  that  required  a 
great  deal  of  technical  training  and  skill. 
But  with  millions  of  college  students  now 
acquiring  these  technical  skills,  the  hlgh- 
preetlge  Jobs  of  the  next  decade  may  be  those 
that  place  their  heaviest  demands  not  on 
t«chnlcal  skills  but  on  human  qualities 
which  cannot  be  picked  up  In  coUege 
courses. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  education  is 
America's  largest  Industry.  There  are 
more  than  125,000  schools,  more  than 
2,000  colleges  and  universities,  2  million 
teachers,  100,000  administrators  and — 
most  important — more  than  50  million 
students.  Is  education  a  challenge  we 
can  afford  to  neglect?  < 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
article  which  I  Include  herewith  should 
Btlr  the  heartstrings  of  America.  Those 
of  us  who  cherish  that  most  basic  of  our 
freedoms,  religious  liberty,  cannot  but 
feel  deep  sympathy  for  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Rabbi  Arthur 
Bchneier's  moving  acocunt  of  their  plight 
underlines  the  hyprocrisy  of  a  govern- 
ment whose  constitution  piously  guaran- 
tees liberties  Its  people  have  never  en- 
Joyed.  Jews  have  suffered  too  much,  at 
the  hands  of  too  many.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  for  them  to  live  and  to  worship 
in  peace,  in  every  land.  Whoever  vio- 
lates their  liberty  trespasses  upon  the 
freedom  of  us  all. 

TtMK  Runs  Otrx  ro«  Russia's  Jews 
(By  Rabbi  Arthur  Schneier.  Park  East  Syna- 
gogue.  New   York,   a^  told   to  Jack  Star, 
Look  senior  editor) 

Throughout  the  ages,  two  methods  have 
Itcen  used  to  destroy  Jews.  The  Hitlers  and 
'Bftrrutnii  resorted  to  cold-blooded  murder, 
while  tyrants  like  the  Syrian,  Antlochus.  tried 
the  more  stuble  course  of  religious  and  cul- 
tural strangulation.  One  way  kills  the  body, 
the  other,  the  soul.  But  the  objective  re- 
mains constant:  annihilation  of  the  Jews. 
Hanukkab,  the  Festival  of  Lights,  com- 
memorates the  survival  of  the  Jews  in  the 
face  ot  Antlochus's  decrees.  This  Hanukkah, 
BoTtet  Jew*  face  that  same  forced -assimila- 
tion policy. 

In  another  15  years.  If  present  conditions 
•OBtlnue.  RuMla's  nearly  three  mUlion  Jews 


will  no  longer  exist — as  Jews  The  Soviet 
Government  is  miiking  it  impcwible  for 
Jewishness  to  survive. 

These  are  the  conclusions  made  by  a  team 
of  US.  religious  leatlers.  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  after  a  firsthand  lix>lc  at  religion  in 
the  US  S  R  today. 

The  investigators  included  Dr  Harold  A, 
Bosley.  minister  of  New  York's  Christ  Church 
Methodist:  Father  Tliurston  N  Davis  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Jesuit  m.agiLzme  Aniericr 
Father  Eugene  K  Culhane.  managing  editor 
of  .America:  ar.d  fomier  Conjrrs.sman  Fran- 
cis E  Dorn  of  New  York,  a  prominent  Catholic 
layman.  We  are  all  officers  of  the  Interfaiih 
Appeal  of  Conscience  F<  undation  of  New 
York,  which  epon.^ored  our  tour  of  major 
Soviet  cities. 

Tlie  planned  decline  of  Judai.'.m  In  the 
USSR  bec.une  obvi>jUs  to  us  wiihin  a  few 
days.  In  Moscow's  Central  Synagogue,  which, 
like  all  Soviet  synagogues  ts  Ortliodox.  I 
sadly  watched  70  -■■habbily  dressed  worshipers 
aFsemble  for  morning  pr.iver.s  m  the  predawn 
darkness  At  36,  I  was  by  f.xx  the  youngest 
Jew  in  the  room.  Most  of  the  men  were  well 
above  the  USSR,  retirement  age  of  60. 
Their  prayer  shawls,  an  es  ential  for  morning 
worship,  were  tattered  ajid  pstched.  Prayer 
shawls  are  not  made  in  the  USSR.  A  sign 
on  tlie  wall  announced  that  distribution  of 
shawles  donated  by  visiting  Jews  from  abroad 
had  been  .'iifpcndecl. 

The  worshipers  appeared  to  be  shy  and  or 
wary.  They  introduced  themselves  only  by 
their  firat  n.imes.  I  noticed  sf  me  gave  me 
w.irning  winks  Several  whispered  in  Yid- 
dish: "Watch  who  you  talk  to.     Be  careful." 

Soviet  Jews  stiil  live  m  fear.  The  black 
years  of  Stalin  and  the  niimeroiLs  executions 
of  Jews  on  economic  charges  during  Jew- 
baiting  Khrushchev's  re^rimc  remain  vivid  in 
their  minds.  According  to  reprrts  I  have  re- 
ceived, fear  has  intensified  since  the  recent 
sentencing  to  death  cf  a  43-ycar-old  Jewish 
engineer,  M.  Rablnovich.  on  charges  of  eco- 
nomic crimes.  Soviet  Jcvs  remember  that 
during  1D62^4,  more  than  half  of  the  163 
persons  executed  for  economic  crimes  were 
Jews,  the  scapegoats  for  the  chronically  ill 
Soviet  economy 

Fear  and  discriniination  have  virtually  de- 
stroyed Jewish  religious  training  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  Traditionally.  Jewi,=h  children 
learn  religion  in  parochial  schools  or  in  af- 
terschool  classes.  But  these  are  not  permit- 
ted in  Russia,  nor  are  Sunday  soliooLs.  Until 
1957,  the  Soviets  would  not  allow  establish- 
ment of  a  yrshiia.  a  seminary  for  rabbis. 
Then  one  was  finally  allowed,  in  connection 
with  the  Central  Synagogue.  Three  or  four 
rabbis  graduated.  But  in  196'2.  when  most 
of  the  students  went  back  home  to  various 
parts  of  the  U  S  S  R  to  vote  in  national  elec- 
tions, their  Moscow  residency  permits  were 
suddenly  cancelled.  That  ended  the 
seminary. 

I  asked  Rabbi  Yehuda  Leib  Levin.  72.  a 
friendly,  scholarly,  dignified  man,  what  prog- 
ress was  being  niade  toward  training  of  new 
rabbis,  ( He  is  chief  rabbi  of  Moscow,  His 
sole  colleague  in  the  capital  is  93-year-old 
Natan  Olevsky,  who  visits  Moscow's  other 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  i 

"It's  not  easy  to  get  ribbinical  students," 
Rabbi  Levin  told  me  "I  have  12  applications 
now.  They  are  being  processed"  If  the 
"processing  "  is  ever  completed,  I  don't  know 
where  Rabbi  Levin  will  put  the  students. 
The  one  small  classroom  in  the  synagogue 
was  being  used  to  store  sacks  of  flour  for 
Passover  matzoth. 

In  the  summer  of  196.5  a  group  of  Ortho- 
dox rabbis  visiting  the  USSR  got  assur- 
ances from  Soviet  offict.als  that  the  seminary 
would  be  reopened  with  20  students,  that 
matzoth  would  t>e  baked  for  Passover  and 
that  prayer  books  would  be  printed.  The 
only  pledge  kept  was  to  bake  matzoth,  the 
unleavened  "bread  of  affliction"  that  is  sa- 
cred to  the  Passover  Peast  as  a  symbol  of  lib- 
eration from  the  Pharaohs.    In  Moscow,  any 
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Jew  willing  to  have  his  nttine  recorded  and 
pay  75  cents  a  pound  for  it  could  have  mat- 
zoth baked  In  a  state  bakery  provided  he 
supplied  the  flour.  The  ticningrad  syna- 
gogue did  its  own  baking.  Matzoth  were 
available  In  a  few  other  "showcase"  cities 
frequently  visited  by  foreigners. 

The  number  of  synagogues  has  declined 
sharply.  A  1956  report  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  the  United  Nations  said  that  there 
were  450  synagogues.  By  1964,  according  to 
the  official  publication,  US.S.R.,  there  were 
only  97,  and  the  latest  information  Indicates 
62  synagogues  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  Hebrew  Bibles  have  been  printed  for 
nearly  50  years,  nor  have  any  prayer  books, 
except  for  3,000  published  in  1958,  Even 
in  death,  a  Jew  cannot  be  a  Jew.  Consecrat- 
ed burial  ground  is  required  by  Judaism,  but 
no  new  land  is  available  for  Jewish  ceme- 
teries. The  last  remaining  Moscow  cemetery 
is  so  crowded  that  bodies  must  be  buried 
one  atop  another  contrary  to  Jewish  law,  and 
new  graves  are  now  being  opened  in  the  fo 
paths. 

Circumcision  (brls)  of  Jewish  male  infant! 
has  become  a  rarity.  In  Moscow,  only  abou' 
two  are  performed  a  week.  But  the  equall] 
Important  ceremony  of  bar  mitzvah,  wher 
at  13  a  boy  becomes  responsible  for  his  own 
conduct  as  a  Jew,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  has  been  only  one  bar  mitzvah  in  Mos- 
cow— a  city  with  500,000  Jews — in  the  past 
15  years.  That  occurred  last  summer.  "Peo- 
ple are  afraid  to  hold  them,"  a  member  of 
the  congregation  told  me  at  the  Central  Syn- 
agogue. "The  only  ones  not  afraid  to  be 
seen  here  are  we  old  men — we  have  nothing 
to  lose," 

While  Jews  do  not  face  the  terrors  that 
confronted  them  in  the  last  days  of  Stalin 
and  the  continuing  persecutions  of  the 
Khrvishchev  regime,  discrimination  is  still 
very  much  a  part  of  Soviet  life,  Jews  hesi- 
tate to  call  attention  to  their  Jewishness,  At 
the  very  least,  a  Jew  might  be  regarded  as 
an  "eccentric"  for  attending  a  synagogue 
and  thus  not  worthy  of  promotion  on  his 
Job.  "I  can't  go  to  shul  anymore."  an  old 
man  told  me.  "It  would  make  trouble  for 
my  children  and  grandchildren.  Now,  I  wor- 
ship alone,  at  home." 

The  renewed  appearance  of  articles  in  the 
government-controlled  press  maligning  Ju- 
daism and  its  institutions  has  heightened 
anxiety.  Synagogues  are  described  as  places 
of  "decadence"  where  "any  good  Soviet  citi- 
zen would  not  be  found." 

This  year  again.  Just  before  the  High  Holy 
Days.  Israeli  diplomats  In  the  U.S.S  R,  were 
accused  of  spreading  Zionist  "propaganda" 
and  Illegally  distributing  calendars  and  re- 
ligious books.  It  has  become  routine  before 
every  Jewish  holiday  to  harass  Israeli  diplo- 
mats and  intimidate  Soviet  Jews  to  keep 
them  from  having  any  contact  with  each 
other. 

Yet  Jewishness  Is  not  dead.  This  year,  as 
In  the  past  three  years,  on  the  holiday  Sirri- 
chas  Torah  ("Rejoicing  over  the  Law") ,  more 
than  10.000  young  men  and  women  gathered 
outside  the  Central  Synagogue,  Jamming  the 
narrow  street.  It  was  not  a  religious  experi- 
ence, but  It  was  a  way  to  show  their  pride 
in  being  Jews,  Not  all  of  the  young  people 
in  the  crowd  were  Jews,  but  they  stood  with 
the  Jews  as  a  sign  of  solidarity. 

Strangely  enough,  the  future  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  U.S.S. R.  is  now  more  hopeful  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
I  went  to  a  magnificent  cathedral  and  stood 
for  three  hours  among  4,000  persons  celebrat- 
ing the  Russian  Orthodox  Christmas,  It  was 
Impressive,  There  were  two  choirs  of  young 
singers.  The  8a-year-old  Patriarch  Alexel, 
head  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  was  assisted 
by  30  yoiuig  priests. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  morning,  our  group 
observed  services  In  the  Moscow  Baptist 
Church,  which  has  5,000  members.  A  thfrd  of 
the  congregation  was  under  40.  The  mixed 
choir  was  youthful.    We  saw  some  of  the  20 
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young  preachers  connected  with  the  church. 
We  met  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Jakov  Zhldkov, 
who  had  studied  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada  for 
two  years.  Interpreted  for  us. 

"We're  not  worried  about  survival,"  said 
Jakov  Zhldkov.  "We  can  operate  within  the 
guidelines  set  by  the  state."  The  Zhldkovs 
showed  us  the  Journal  Brotherly  Herald,  pub- 
lished for  distribution  In  5,000  Baptist 
churches  in  the  Soviet  Union  every  other 
month.  They  showed  us  a  Bible,  of  which 
lO.OOO  copies  had  been  printed  on  offset 
photographic  plates  provided  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  They  said  25,000  hymnals 
had  also  been  printed. 

Religious  education  seems  to  be  no  prob- 
lem for  the  Baptists  (a  label  that  covers 
most  Protestants  within  the  U.S.S.R.).  New 
ministers  are  being  trained  by  correspond- 
ence before  they  are  assigned  to  the  5,000 
Baptist  churches  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union.  Children  of  Baptists  apparently  get 
some  religious  training  while  church  services 
are  in  progress. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  leaders  are  even 
more  confident  of  their  survival.  We  met 
with  Metropolit,an  Nikodim,  who,  at  39,  is  the 
main  force  in  the  U.S.S,R,'s  most  Important 
denomination.  There  are  20,000  Orthodox 
churches  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Metropolitan 
Nikodim  proudly  exhibited  an  autographed 
photograph  showing  him  in  Rome  with  Pope 
Paul  VI  at  the  Ecumenical  Council. 

Archbishop  Nikodim  estimated  that  from 
30  to  50  million  of  the  232  million  Russians 
are  believers.  Their  financial  contributions 
help  support  the  church,  which  also  earns 
large  sums  by  making  and  selling  candles. 
Icons  and  crucifixes.  The  workshops  (pro- 
ducing these  objects  are  the  only  nonifetate 
factories  in  the  U.S.S, R, 

The  money  earned  by  the  church  enables 
It  to  grant  full  scholarships  to  its  theological 
students.  Metropolitan  Nikodim  said  there 
are  750  stvidents  at  church  seminaries  in 
Leningrad,  Odessa,  and  Zagorsk,  near  Moscow, 
In  Leningrad,  our  group  saw  more  evidence 
of  Orthodox  strength.  The  war-damaged 
St.  Nicholas'^Church  has  been  rebuilt  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000.  With  several  thousand 
Russian  men  and  women,  we  witnessed  a 
Mass  on  the  third  floor.  Then,  on  the  un- 
heated  main  floor,  we  saw  young  parents, 
unmindful  of  the  freezing  cold,  waiting  with 
their  Infants,  who  were  to  be  baptized.  The 
Leningrad  synagogue,  by  contrast,  held  only 
old  worshipers.  A  man  of  85  serves  as  rabbi. 
His  congregation  has  absolutely  no  contact 
with  the  Moscow  Jews,  or  any  other  Russian 
Jews  for  that  matter.  The  shohetim.  Ortho- 
dox Jewry's  ritual  slaughterers  of  fowl  and 
cattle,  were  also  old  men.  They  slaughtered 
three  cows  a  week  to  provide  kosher  meat  for 
all  Leningrad,  which  has  330,000  Jews. 

When  we  met  with  Peter  Makartsev  of  the 
Council  of  Religious  Cults,  the  government 
agency  that  oversees  all  churches  and  syna- 
gogues, we  realized  that  the  government  is 
not  eager  to  help  Judaism  thrive. 

A  genial  man,  Makartsev  told  us  he  was 
an  atheist,  "Yet  not  only  do  I  seek  to  meet 
the  needs  of  religious  groups,  but  I  will  work 
to  forestall  any  encroachment  against  them 
by  other  government  agencies."  Still, 
Makartsev  reflected  the  government's  view: 
"Religion  is  for  old  people.  The  younger 
ones  aren't  Interested." 

We  offered  to  have  engraving  plates  sent 
from  America,  as  had  the  Baptists,  so  that 
Hebrew  prayer  books  could  be  printed. 
Makartsev  demurred.  "Maybe  we  can  make 
plates  from  the  old  prayer  book." 

Although  we  were  led  to  believe  that  10,000 
prayer  books  would  be  available  within  three 
months,  as  of  this  date,  they  have  not  been 
published.  The  Appeal  of  Conscience  Foun- 
dation sent  letters  to  Mr.  Makartsev  and 
Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynln  In  Washing- 
ton, offering  to  send  a  gift  of  10.000  prayer 
books  in  time  for  the  High  Holy  Days  last 
September.     Shortly    after    the    High    Holy 


Days,  we  received  a  cool  refusal  from  the 
embassy.  First  Secretary  I.  Bubnov  wrote 
that  ".  .  .  printing  of  religious  books  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  Is  handled  by  religious  organizations 
themselves  .  .  .  reli^ous  books  are  regu- 
larly published  in  the  Soviet  Union  In  ade- 
quate quantities  and  .  .  .  according  to  the 
available  information  a  prayer  book  and  a 
religious  calendar  for  Jews  ■will  be  printed 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  nearest  future."  I 
hope  that  the  prayer  books  will  be  printed 
and  distributed  without  any  further  delay. 
Makartsev  offered  stern  advice  during  our 
visit  with  him:  "We're  not  going  to  lift  a 
finger  to  promote  religion.  The  religious 
groups  themsely^  must  take  the  initiative." 
Our  group  decided  that  Christians  might 
be  able  to  take  such  initiatives,  but  we  doubt 
that  Jews  can.  We  realized  this  when,  at 
Central  Synagogue,  we  met  the  rabbi  and  a 
self-invited  "committee"  of  synagogue  offi- 
cials. Father  Davis  told  the  rabbi:  "We 
come  here  as  brothers  and  friends,  concerned 
about  your  ■welfare," 

"Look  here."  said  one  of  the  committee 
members,  "this  is  not  America,  where  people 
burn  synagogues  and  desecrate  graveyards. 
There  is  no  anti-Semitism  here."  A  second 
committee  member  chimed  in:  "Why  don't 
you  concern  yourselves  with  world  peace  and 
discrimination  in  America  and  persuade  your 
Goveriunent  to  act  toward  that  end  Instead 
of  concerning  yourselves  with  religion?  We 
have  no  problems."  -< 

Jewish  "leaders"  such  as  these  cannot  save 
Judaism,  It  all  seems  part  of  a  plan.  Soon, 
the  few  elderly  rabbis  will  be  dead;  so  will 
the  elders  of  each  congregation.  No  new  rab- 
bis are  being  trained.  And  the  tattered 
prayer  books  will  finally  disintegrate. 

The  regime's  reasoning  is  evident.  No  So- 
viet citizen  may  have  binding  ties  outside 
Russia's  national  boundaries.  This  explains 
the  favored  position  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox and  Russian  Baptists:  they  belong  to 
denominations  that  center  in  the  U,S.S,R, 
Jews  throughout  the  world  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  faith,  heritage  and  tra- 
dition. This  makes  them  suspect  to  the  So- 
viets. 

Only  world  opinion  can  save  the  Russian 
Jews,  The  present  rulers  of  the  Kremlin,  un- 
like Khrushchev,  show  greater  sensitivity  to 
world  opinion.  In  our  time,  social  Justice 
has  become  the  dominant  concern  of  world 
religious  leaders  The  full  weight  of  their 
moral  influence  on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry 
could  not  be  ignored  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  The  destruction  of  any 
religion  in  the  U.S,S,R.  doee  damage  to  all 
religions.  And  a  quixotic  government  may 
suddenly  turn  on  anybody,  which  explains 
why  some  Russian  Baptists  have  recently 
run  afoul  of  the  regime. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Judaism  should  not 
be  able  to  survive  under  communism.  On 
my  trip,  I  visited  Budapest  where,  as  a  ref- 
ugee from  Hitler.  I  had  attended  secondary 
school.  In  Hungary,  ihe  Jews,  like  other 
religious  groups,  can  send  their  children  to 
parochial  schools  or  after-school  religious 
classes.  A  seminary  Is  training  eight  future 
rabbis,  Matzoth  and  Kosher  food  are  readily 
available.  The  sUte  maintains  the  synago- 
gues and  helps  pay  the  salaries  of  religious 
functionaries,  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  So- 
viet authorities  can  be  persuaded  to  grant 
similar  privileges  to  Its  Jewish  citizens. 

I  win  never  forget  the  Saturday  service  at 
Central  Synagogue,  where  I  was  allowed  to 
addrees  the  congregation.  The  paint  was 
peeling  off  the  old  walls  in  the  large  room. 
Seven  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  In 
their  70's  and  80 's,  listened  In  stark  silence 
as  I  spoke,    I  told  them: 

"My  concern  for  fellow  Jews  has  brought 
me  here.  We  Jews  are  one  body  and  one 
soul.  When  you  laugh,  we  laugh;  when  you 
cry,  we  cry.  You  are  not  forgotten;  you 
are  no*  forsaken.  Every  Jew  U  responsible 
for  his  brother." 


Then  I  echoed  the  words  of  II  Samuel 
10:12;  "Be  stroiig.  be  strong,  and  let  us 
strengthen  one  another." 

When  I  finished,  the  silent  men  crowded 
around  me.  Their  hands  reached  out  to 
touch  me.  They  said:  "Thank  you,  thank 
you,  come  back  soon."  They  followed  me 
into  the  zero  cold  outside  and  through  the 
falling  snow.  An  old  man  whispered:  "Do 
not  forget  us,"    I  cannot. 


Lord  Russell's  War  Crime  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Bertrand 
Russell  and  a  number  of  other  individu- 
als, including  Isaac  Deutscher.  Jean  Paul 
Sartre,  and  Peter  Weiss,  are  now  con- 
ducting what  they  describe  as  a  trial, 
in  which  President  Johnson,  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  are  being  charged  with  war 
crimes,  brutalitwc  and  violation  of  the 
humane  standaras  of  war. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  on 
August  26,  1966,  Russell  stated  that  the 
Vietnam  war  "is  like  that  waged  by  Fas- 
cist Japan  and  Nazi  Germany  in  south- 
east Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  respec- 
tively." 

In  his  statement.  Lord  Russell  makes 
reference  to  the  number  of  Vietnamese 
killed  in  the  war  and  to  the  harsh  con- 
ditions under  which  Vietnamese  peasants 
are  forced  to  live.  Yet,  he  makes  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  brutality  of 
the  Vietcong,  and  to  their  concerted  ef- 
fort to  seize  control  of  South  Vietnam 
by  force,  terror,  and  violence. 

In  a  searching  analysis  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell and  his  trial,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  liberal  weekly,  the  New 
Leader.  Sidney  Hook,  a  distinguished  lib- 
eral and  longtime  foe  of  all  totalitarian- 
ism, noted ; 

In  view  Of  Russell's  declaration  that  the 
Tribunal  is  to  prove  "the  most  exhaustive 
portrayal  of  what  has  happened  to  the  peo- 
ple of  ■Vietnam",  perhaps  a  more  important 
omission  is  the  lack  of  any  reference  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  men, 
women,  and  children  murdered  and  muti- 
lated by  the  Viet  Cong  territorists.  These, 
apparently,  are  not  regarded  as  crimes  against 
humanity.  Nor  ts  there  reference  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  bloody  purges  whose  excesses  have 
been  admitted  by  Hanoi,  and  which  caused 
almost  a  million  refugees  to  flee  south.  The 
■Viet  Cong  Is  mentioned  only  where  Russell 
denies    that    it    is    Communist    controlled. 

Lord  Russell,  of  course,  is  no  impartial 
observer  of  the  war.  He  has,  for  what- 
ever reason,  already  decided  that  it  is 
the  Communists  who  are  right,  and  that 
we  are  wrong.  At  this  point.  Professor 
Hook  points  out: 

He  Is  •  •  •  like  a  character  out  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  arranging  for  the  trial.  He  and 
his  selected  associates  have  set  themselves  to 
play  the  roles  of  Judge,  Juror,  and  accusor, 
all  at  once.  By  announcing  that  only  the 
alleged  crimes  of  the  American  government 
win  be  Judged  and  not  those  of  the  'Viet  Cong 
and  the  Hanoi  regime,  •  •  •  the  Russell  tri- 
bunal Is  likely  to  function  like  the  Moscow 
Tribunal, 
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Bertrand  Russell  has  had  many  Ideo- 
logical shifts  in  his  long  career.  At  one 
time  he  supported  a  policy  of  appease- 
vaent  toward  the  Nazis,  then  he  urged 
their  defeat.  At  one  time  he  urged  the 
destruction  of  communism,  and  now  he 
supports  its  aggressive  wars. 

Professor  Hook  provides  a  profound  in- 
sight into  these  shifts,  and  he  makes  a 
point  which  explains  the  difference  in 
Russell's  double  standards.  Says  Pro- 
fessor Hook: 

Hls  desperate  fear  of  war  has  made  him  the 
wllllim  ally  of  the  Communist  cause.  Evea 
In  1938  when  he  was  pleading  that  the  best 
defense  of  England  and  Denmark  against 
Hitler  was  "their  very  defenselessness".  and 
that  in  the  event  of  a  Nazi  invasion  and  take- 
over "the  consequences  both  to  ourselves  and 
the  world  would  be  infinitely  less  terrible 
than  the  consequences  of  war",  he  did  not 
■peak  up  for  the  Nazis  or  defend  their  actions 
or  pretend  that  they  represented  the  force* 
of  peace  and  liberation.  Today,  however, 
Russia  has  willingly  accepted  the  role  of 
spokesman  for  the  Communist  cause  in  Viet- 


I  wish  to  share  this  important  article 
with  my  colleagues,  for  it  tells  us  a  great 
deal  about  the  so-called  "war  crimes 
trial"  which  is  now  being  conducted  and 
which  will  be  given  fortissimo  rendering 
by  the  Communist  press  and  radio 
throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  in- 
sertion of  Professor  Hook's  article  into 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LOID    RtrSSXLL    AND    THE   WaX    CKIMES    "TRIAL" 

(By  Sidney  Hook ) 

A  few  months  ago  Bertrand  Russell,  the 
nonagenarian  buti^  still  vigorous  English 
philoaopiher.  Issued  a  call  for  an  Inter- 
national Tribunal  of  Justice  to  put  on  trial 
"the  war-criminals — Johnson,  Rusk.  Mc- 
Namara.  Lodge,  and  tlxelr  fellow  criminals." 
Next  month,  on  November  13.  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  group  Is  scheduled  to  be  held 
In  London. 

Promptly  and  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
Radio  Hanoi  and  the  Communist  press 
throughout  the  world,  the  indictment  pub- 
lished by  Russell  accuses  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  its  leaders  of  deliberate  and 
systematic  reaort  to  the  use  of  "concentra- 
tion camps,  torture,  massacre,  poison  gas 
and  chenUcal  warfare"  against  the  Viet- 
namese people.  It  charges  the  United  States 
with  behaving  like  the  Nazis  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Japanese  In  Southeast  Asia 
"on  a  scale  which  Is  larger  and  with  an 
efllclency  which  Is  more  terrible  and  com- 
plete." 

The  explanation  of  these  horrible  crimes 
against  humanity,  according  to  Russell,  is 
simple.  The  American  leaders  have  done  "all 
this  to  protect  the  interests  of  Americaji 
capitalism"  and  further  "their  own  economic 
lnt««8ts."  The  people  ruled  by  these  capi- 
talists are  kept  Ignorant  of  the  facts  by  a 
lying  press;  they  are  unaware  that  they,  too, 
•re  being  exploited  by  the  war  criminals  and 
Industrial  overlords;  "...  66  milUon  Ameri- 
cans live  at  the  poverty  level.  The  cities  of 
America  are  covered  with  slums.  The  poor 
carry  the  burden  of  taxation  and  the  fighting 
of  colonial  and  siggreeslve  wars." 

Russell  holds  out  hope,  however,  that  the 
rule  of  these  "greedy  and  brutal  men"  will 
be  overthrown  just  as  soon  as  Americans 
understand  the  connection  between  the 
crimes  perpetrated  in  Vietnam  and  the  pov- 
erty of  the  American  masses.  "The  Negro 
■tniggle  in  Harlem  and  Watts — the  resistance 
of  American  students"  are  encouraging  signs. 
'  The  War  Qtmes  Tribunal,  by  providing  "the 


most  exhaxistive  portrayal  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  pe<_>ple  of  Vietnam,"  will  con- 
tribute to  this  end. 

What  is  curious  about  this  document. 
Issued  in  the  n.-une  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished minds  of  o\ir  century,  is  the 
Bimpll.sm  of  its  thought  and  the  virulence 
of  its  language,  matching  the  cnidest  Oom- 
munl.>t  propairaiida  le;tfie*.s.  T\ie  only  charge 
absent  from  its  litany  of  crimes  is  that  of 
germ  warfare,  the  standard  Communist 
canard  during  the  Kore-.m  War  that  was  laid 
to  rest  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

In  view  of  Russell's  declaration  that  the 
Tribunal  is  to  provide  "t!ie  most  exhaustive 
portrayal  of  wiiut  has  happened  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam."  perhaps  a  more  important 
omission  is  the  lack  of  any  reference  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  men,  wo- 
men and  children  murdered  and  mutilated 
by  Vletcong  terrorists.  These  apparently,  are 
not  regarded  as  crimes  against  humanity.  Nor 
is  there  reference  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  bloody 
purges,  whose  excesses  have  been  admitted 
by  Hanoi  and  which  caused  alm(:>st  a  million 
refugees  to  flee  Soutli.  Tlie  Vietcong  Is 
mentioned  only  where  Russell  denies  that 
it  is  Commurust  controlled.  It  Is  merely  "a 
broad  alliance,  like  the  popular  fronts  of 
Europe"— presumably  something  like  the 
movement  headed  by  Leon  Blum  in  Prance. 

Because  of  its  extremism,  some  observers 
have  doubted  that  Russell  himself  Is  au- 
thor of  the  statement.  Despite  the  use  of 
the  first  person  pronouns  in  it.  Some  sen- 
tences, such  as  the  assertion  that  American 
capitalists  "send  American  soldiers  to  Viet- 
nam as  company  cops."  are  wTitten  in  an 
American  idiom  untypical  of  Russell.  Else- 
where, the  document  reads  as  if  sonaeone 
were  trying  to  imitate  Russell's  style.  None 
the  less,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
expresses  his  sentiments.  He  has,  broadcast 
the  substance  of  It  on  the  Hanoi  and  Viet- 
cong radios.  He  has  e.arlier  charged  that 
American  soldiers  in  Vietnam  were  using 
their  bayonets  to  rip  open  the  l>ellies  of 
pregnant  women — a  charge  last  laid,  not 
against  the  Nazis  in  Eastern  Europe,  but 
against  German  soldiers  in  Belgium  during 
World  War  I.  The  historical  Irony  is  that 
Russell  came  into  public  limelight  by  de- 
riding these  and  other  atrocity  stories  about 
the  Germans. 

Still,  a  case  can  be  made  for  an  objective 
investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  as  of  any  war.  All  wars  spell 
death  and  suffering,  which  are  always  evil 
even  when  necessary  in  defense  of  a  good 
cause.  Sometimes  the  death  and  suffering 
are  unnecessary  and  therefore  coubly  evil. 
It  Is  al)6urd,  however,  to  say  that  all  wars  are 
equally  inhumane.  A  war  in  which  prison- 
ers and  wounded  are  murdered  after  being 
tortured  is  worse  than  a  war  fought  under 
the  Geneva  conventions.  A  war  in  which 
non-combatants  are  destroyed  by  the  plant- 
ing or  hurling  of  bombs,  or  deliberately  sub- 
jected to  bombing  from  tJie  air,  is  worse  than 
one  in  which  the  non-combatant  papulation 
Is  spared  and  only  military  forces  and  in- 
stallations attacked. 

Some  day  when  conditions  permit,  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  way  the  war  has  been 
conducted  in  Vetnam,  into  its  primes  as 
distinct  from  its  accidents,  may  be  perfectly 
in  order.  An  "exhaustive  ixjrtrayal  of  what 
happened  to  the  people  of  Vietnam' — if  hon- 
est and  objective — -couid  be  instructive  to 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  While  it  would 
not  abolish  war.  it  might  powerfully  affect 
the  way  it  was  fought.  But  whoever  con- 
ducts such  as  investigation  must  not  be  a 
party  to  the  conflict  or  violently  prejvidiced 
against  either  side.  He  must  not  be  so  pre- 
committed  to  an  antecedent  conclusion  that 
he  weighs  the  evidence  unfairly.  He  must 
not  have  previously  condoned  the  type  of 
"crimes"  to  be  investigated. 

How  well  does  Bertrand  Russell  pass  these 
tests?  How  "objective"  is  this  searcher  for 
objective  truth?  Does  he  come  into  court 
with  morally  clean  hands?    How  trustworthy 


and  reliable  are  his  reports?  How  much  con- 
fidence can  any  fair  person,  informed  of  the 
past,  have  in  "the  bona  fides  and  autiientic- 
ity"  of  any  tribunal  he  organizes? 

Note  that  to  begin  with  Russell  proclaimed 
In  the  most  unmeasvired  terms  the  guilt  of 
President  Johnson.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  and 
other  American  leaders — and  then  he  pro- 
posed to  sit  In  judgment  on  them.  Having 
pronounced  the  verdict  of  Guilty!,  he  is 
now,  like  a  character  out  of  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan, arranging  for  the  trial.  He  and  his 
selected  associates  have  set  themselves  up 
to  play  the  roles  of  judge,  juror,  and  accuser 
all  at  once. 

This  objection  to  "trying"  people  declared 
guilty  in  advance  has  been  raised  by  many 
critics  of  the  Tribunal,  and  it  apparently 
has  stung  Russell  and  his  associates.  In  a 
letter  in  New  York  Times  of  October  6,  he 
defends  his  Tribunal  as  a  grand  jury  consid- 
ering prima  facie  evidence  in  order  to  bring  an 
indictment.  But  Russell  has  already  drawn 
up  the  indictment.  Further,  he  seems  un- 
familiar with  the  fact  that  the  grand  Jury 
which  indicts  Is  not  the  same  jury  which 
sits  in  Judgment  at  the  trial  to  resolve  the 
Issue  of  the  truth  of  the  indictment.  He 
also  mentions  the  Dewey  Commission,  which 
fairly  exanalned  the  evidence  of  Stalin's  purge 
trials  in  the  1930s.  That  Commission,  which 
I  helped  organize,  was  first  of  all  an  inquiry 
into  "evidence"  already  introduced  in  the 
Moscow  trials.  It  gave  Trotsky  a  hearing 
denied  hlzn  by  the  Moscow  courts  that  con- 
victed him  without  indicting  him. 

The  analogue  to  the  Dewey  Commission 
would  be  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence  to  be  Introduced  (or  not 
introduced)  before  the  Russell  Tribunal.  By 
announcing  that  only  the  alleged  crimes  of 
the  American  government  will  be  judged  and 
not  those  of  the  Vletcong  and  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime, the  Russell  Tribunal  is  more  likely 
to  function  like  the  Moscow  Tribunal  tlian 
like  the  Dewey  Commission.  So  resentful 
is  Russell  of  the  criticism  of  his  procedure 
that  he  suggests  that  those  who  make  these 
criticisms  are  also  resjKinsible  for  the  crimes 
against  the  people  of  Vietnam.  He  writes: 
"I  suggest  that  those  who  raise  procedural 
points  in  objecting  to  the  International  War 
Crimes  Tribunal  would  be  better  occupied 
In  assessing  their  own  responsibility  for  the 
horrendous  acts  against  the  people  of 
Vietnam  .  .  ." 

This  sounds  more  like  Andrei  Vishlnsky 
than  like  the  author  of  Justice  In  War  Time, 
This  is  exactly  the  way  English  superpatriots 
spoke  of  Russell  when  he  questioned  the 
stories  about  German  atrocities  in  Belgium 
in  W^orld  War  I. 

The  charge  against  the  American  "war 
criminals"  is  indiscriminate  wrarfare  against 
the  Vietnamese  people.  If  this  were  true. 
North  Vietnamese  centers  of  population 
would  long  since  have  been  destroyed.  But 
In  any  event,  Bertrand  Russell  has  no  moral 
standing  in  the  court.  He  has  justified  Ln- 
dlscnmlnate  warfare  against  a  whole  people. 
He  was  an  eloquent  defender  of  a  preventive 
atomic  war  against  the  Soviet  Union  when 
the  Kremlin  refused  to  accept  the  American 
and  UN  offer  to  internationalize  the  sources 
of  atomic  energy.  Clearly,  atom  bombs  are 
a  much  greater  menace  to  civilian  popula- 
tions than  pin-point  bombing  with  conven- 
tional weapons.  To  condone  one  and  con- 
demn the  other  Is  like  starting  a  forest  fire 
and  becoming  hysterical  over  the  danger  of 
a  campfire. 

Morally,  Russell's  position  is  further  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  he  urged  a  preventive 
war  on  purely  Ideological  grounds.  Johnson 
in  Vietnam,  like  Truman  In  Korea,  whatever 
the  wisdom  of  their  decisions.  Intervened  to 
repel  actual  aggressions — to  counteract  ac- 
tions that  unleashed  war.  But  Russell  urged 
preventive  war  to  destroy  Communism  in  the 
Poviet  Union  and  elsewhere.  He  anticipated 
that  the  Kremlin  would  refuse  to  yield  to  any 
ultimatum  to  internationallz«  atomic  energy 
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and  coldly,  if  not  cheerfully,  accepted  the 
consequences  of  inevitable  atomic  war.  In 
such  a  war,  he  wrote,  "I  have  no  doubt  that 
America  would  •win  in  the  end,  but  unless 
Western  Europe  can  be  preserved  from  In- 
vasion, It  will  be  lost  to  civuizatlon  for  cen- 
turies [since  the  Communists  would  seize 
Western  Europe  and  we  would  have  to  bomb 
It  too] .  Comnaunlsm  must  be  wiped  out,  and 
world  goverrmient  must  be  established." 
(Written  In  1948,  this  was  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  October   16,  1054.) 

The  "American  capitalists  and  their  politi- 
cal and  nallitary  servants,"  apparently  more 
humane  than  Russell,  refused  to  employ 
their  monopoly  of  atomic  power  to  destroy 
the  Russian  people  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
Communism.  Instead,  they  offered  Com- 
munist countries  Marshall  Plan  aid  and 
sought  to  reach  an  accommodation  on  the 
principle  that  the  political  status-quo  should 
not  be  altered  by  outside  foreign  forces.  Par 
from  being  blindly  an tl-Oomm unlet  and 
going  to  war  for  ideological  reasons,  as  Rus- 
sell urged,  the  Umted  States  has  even  aided 
some  Communist  regimes  to  preserve  their 
Independence  at  tremendous  costs  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  This  policy  has  had 
greater  support  from  Main  Street  than  Wall 
Street.  The  chief  errors  in  United  States 
policy  may  be  traced  not  so  much  to  the 
fear  of  native  Oommunists  coming  to  power 
by  legitimate  political  means  as  to  mistaken 
appraisal  of  the  Involvement  of  foreign  Com- 
munist regimes  as  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  their  efforts  to  Impose  their  will  on 
neighboring  peoples  by  invasion  or  subver- 
sion. 

Obviously,  Russell  Is  not  sufficiently  free 
from  violent  bias  against  either  side  in  the 
Vietnam  war  to  assess  fairly  the  respective 
guilt  of  the  combatants.  Indeed,  there  Is 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  he  has 
become  almost  pathologically  a ntl- American, 
not  against  Individual  Americans,  but  against 
the  American  nation— its  leaders  and  policies, 
and  its  people  to  the  extent  that  they  support 
these  leadens  and  policies.  Perhaps  the  most 
emphatic  expression  of  RuaseU's  hostility  to 
the  UiUted  SUtes— not  without  its  humorous 
aspects — occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
nussile  crisis.  Russell  had  by  that  time 
swung  from  a  political  posture  in  favor  of 
preventive  atomic  war  to  one  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament. ■When  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  Soviet  nuclear  mis- 
siles in  Cuba,  positioned  to  fire  at  the  United 
States.  Russell  taxed  the  President  with  lying. 
He  derUed  that  there  were  such  missiles  In 
Cuba  and  dismissed  the  photographs  as 
fakes.  He  denounced  the  American  heads  of 
state  as  "worse  than  Hitler"  and  as  the  crlsU 
deepened,  wrote:  "You  are  going  to  die  be- 
cause rich  Americans  dislike  the  government 
Cubans  prefer.  Do  not  yield  to  ferociotis  and 
Insane  murderers." 

When  Khrushchev  finally  adirUtted  the 
presence  of  Soviet  missiles  In  Cuba,  Russell 
was  not  embarrassed  in  the  least.  As  a 
founder  of  the  Ban-the-Bomb  movement, 
one  expected  at  the  very  least  that  he  would 
condemn  Khrushchev  for  smuggling  nuclear 
weapons  Into  Cuba,  thus  precipitating  the 
crisis.  Instead,  he  praised  Khrushchev  for 
his  forbearance.  Russell's  attitude  and  sym- 
pathies were  clearly  expressed  in  the  text  of 
two  telegrams.     The  first  was  to  Kennedy: 

"Your  action  deet>erate  threat  to  human 
survival  no  conceivable  Justification  civilized 
man  condemns  It.  We  will  not  have  mass 
miu-der  ultimatum  means  war  I  do  not  speak 
for  power  but  plead  for  civilized  man  end  this 
madness." 

The  second  was  to  KhriLshchev.  who  had 
dispatched  tiie  missiles  and  whose  adventur- 
ism was  subsequently  ortUcized  by  his  own 
comrades: 

"May  I  htunbly  appeal  for  your  further 
help  in  lowering  the  temperature  despite  Uxe 
worsening  slttiatlon  your  continued  forbear- 
ance Is  our  great  hope  with  my  high  regard* 
and  sincere  thanks," 


Apparently  Russell's  high  regard  for 
Khrushchev  was  unaffected  not  only  by 
Khrushchev's  role  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
but  by  ttie  butchery  of  the  Hungarian  FYee- 
dom  Fighters,  carried  out  on  Khrushchev's 
express  orders. 

One  might  interpret  Russell's  blatant 
antl-Americanlsm,  his  shrill  denunciation  of 
Its  foreign  policy,  and  his  uncharacteristic 
servility  to  Khrushchev  as  a  kind  of  sub- 
conscious compecsatlon  for  his  earlier  es- 
pousal of  a  nuclear  preventive  war  against 
Communism;  But  this  can  hardly  explain 
the  tone  and  substance  of  his  criticisms  of 
American  domestic  policies  and  conditions  In 
recent  years.  Par  from  recognizing  the  great. 
If  Incomplete,  strides  made  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  and  racial  discrimination, 
Russell  writes  of  the  United  States  as  If  Ita 
minarltles  lived  under  a  perpetual  reign  of 
terror  organized  against  them  by  the  Federal 
government,  and  as  if  the  American  working 
class  was  still  suffering  the  throes  of  hunger 
and  unemployment.  About  the  Ume  the  FBI 
arrested  and  Jailed  John  Kaaper,  the  white 
racist  rabble  rouser,  for  encouraging  viola- 
tion of  a  Federal  court  order,  Russell  wrote 
of  conditions  In  America: 

"Members  of  the  FBI  Join  even  mildly  lib- 
eral organizations  as  spies  and  report  any 
unguarded  word.  Anybody  who  goes  so  far 
as  to  support  equal  rights  for  colored  people, 
or  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  UN  is  liable  to 
a  visit  by  officers  of  the  FBI  and  threatened. 
If  not  with  prosecution,  at  least  with  black- 
listing and  consequent  inability  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. When  a  sufficient  state  of  terror  has 
been  produced  by  these  means,  the  victim  Is 
Informed  there  Is  a  way  out;  If  he  will  de- 
nounce a  sufficient  number  of  his  friends,  he 
may  obtain  absolution." 

These  and  other  fantastic  statements,  un- 
matched even  by  the  worst  drivel  about 
America  broadcast  by  Radio  Moscow  or  Pe- 
king, brought  forth  an  indignant  refutation 
by  Norman  Thomas,  the  veteran  Socialist 
leader,  and  a  more  consistent  opponent  of 
war  than  Russell.  His  "Open  Letter  to  Ber- 
trand RusseU"  (NL,  January  7,  1057)  refut- 
ing these  falsehoods  left  Russell  unmoved. 
Russell's  fury  against  the  UrUted  States  has 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  despite  his  claims 
to  have  returned  to  his  earlier  paclfliBm,  he 
has  recently  appealed  to  Premier  Kosygln  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  send  the  Soviet  Air  Force 
to  combat  the  American  planes  In  'Vietnam — 
thus  Inviting  the  very  global  war  he  professes 
t    fear. 

In  his  latest  characterization  of  the  United 
States,  Russell  speaks  of  the  American  wel- 
fare state  as  If  it  were  an  economic-military 
dictatorship  ruling  over  a  brainwashed  and 
poverty  stricken  population.  He  Ignores  the 
fact  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Ameri- 
can working  class,  despite  pockets  of  poverty. 
Is  not  only  the  highest  in  the  world  but  is 
currently  the  highest  In  Amwlcan  history. 
He  Ignores  the  progress  the  Negro,  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  other  minorities  have  made  ■with 
the  help  of  all  three  branches  of  the  Ameri- 
can government.  He  Ignores  the  fact  that 
most  principled  and  consistent  opponents  of 
Communist  aggression  are  not  the  American 
capitalists — many  of  whom  ■wish  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Communist  countries,  includ- 
ing Communist  China — ^but  the  organized 
American  labor  movement. 

One  does  not  have  to  approve  of  American 
foreign  policy  In  Vietnam  or  elsewliere  to  be 
appalled  by  the  virulence  and  hatred  of  Rus- 
sell's caricature  of  America's  culture  and 
economy.  When  he  shifted  from  the  advo- 
cacy of  appeasement  of  Fascism  in  tlM  "SO's 
to  resistance,  he  never  spoke  of  Nazi  Gtw- 
many  In  comparable  terms.  What  explains 
his  transition  from  a  staunch  opponent  of 
Communism — we  were  premature  antl-Com- 
Kimists  in  many  battles  together! — to  a  role 
more  appropriate  to  Lord  Haw-Haw  tbtax.  to 
Lord  Russell  T 

I  am  assuming,  and  I  think  It  Is  true,  that 
Russell  Is  still  In  possession  of  his  remark- 


able faculties — that  he  is  not  a  pitiable  old 
man  blindly  signing  statements  drawn  up  In 
his  name  by  those  upon  whom  be  has  become 
physically  and  mentally  dependent.  One 
reason  for  believing  that  he  Is  responsible, 
for  what  he  has  written  is  that  he  has  re- 
corded  large  portions  of  It  for  Radio  Hanoi 
for  transmission  to  American  service  men  in 
South  Vietnam. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  Russell's 
transformation  from  a  fanatical  anti-Com- 
munist— prepared  to  destroy  Communism 
almost  at  any  cost  including  nuclear  war — 
Into  a  fanatical  anti  anti-Communist  and 
anti-American,  Is  a  consequence  of  the 
humiliations  he  suffered  In  the  United  States 
In  1940-42.  At  that  time  he  was  unjustly 
denied  an  opportunity  to  teach  at  the  City 
College  because  of  his  views  on  sex  and  mar- 
riage— views  that  are  widely  held  today. 
Later  he  was  rudely  and  arbitrarily  dismissed 
from  his  pwst  at  the  Barnes  Foundation 
which  had  been  procured  for  him  by  John 
Dewey. 

This  shocking  treatment  left  him  with  a 
Justified  resentment  which  stUl  bximed 
fiercely  when  I  last  met  him  In  the  Fall  of 
1953.  But  It  does  not  explain  the  shift  of 
ground.  For  although  he  was  very  critical 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time,  asserting 
with  typical  exaggeration  that  the  United 
Sates  had  become  a  police  state  under 
McCarthy,  he  was  even  more  critical  of 
Communism. 

The  real  reasons  for  Russell's  conversion 
say  more  for  his  motives  than  his  Judgment. 
When  the  Soviet  Union  acquired  the  full 
panoply  of  nuclear  weapons,  Russell  became 
convinced  that  their  proliferation  would  in 
all  likelihood  lead  to  a  world  war  which 
would  destroy  the  whole  of  civilization,  per- 
haps all  human  life.  He  was  aware  that  the 
West,  particularly  the  United  States,  had  of- 
ficially declared  its  willingness  to  accept  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  provided  It 
was  urUversal  and  multilateral,  subject  to 
strict  International  control  In  order  to  pre- 
vent totalitarian  countries,  unhampered  by 
a  free  press  or  a  free  public  opinion,  fr<«n 
launching  atomic  Pearl  Harbors.  At  first 
Russell  thought  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
accept  such  controls,  since  they  were  In 
everyone's  Interest.  But  when  It  became 
clear  that  the  Communists  would  not  permit 
effective  Inspection  on  their  territory,  Rus- 
sell's views  vmderwent  a  profotuid  change. 
He  declared:  "I  am  for  controlled  nuclear 
disarmament  but.  If  the  Communists  cannot 
be  Induced  to  agree  to  it,  then  I  am  for 
unilateral  disarmament  even  if  It  means  the 
horrors  of  Communist  domination."  In 
effect,  to  avoid  the  risks  of  war  Russell  was 
willing  to  settle  for  peace  at  any  price. 

The  foolishness  of  such  a  position  Is  ap- 
parent, since  It  can  only  harden  Communist 
Intransigence.  It  offers  the  premium  of  total 
victory  for  stubbornness  and  unreasonable- 
ness In  negotiation.  It  expects  those  who 
enjoy  the  reality  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, however  limited,  to  surrender  them  out 
of  fear  of  a  problematic  world  disaster. 
Freedom  and  independence  are  still  precious 
values  In  the  Western  world.  Even  Russell 
was  once  prepared  to  sacrifice  half  a  billion 
lives  If  necessary  to  prevent  the  triumph  of 
Communism.  The  logic  of  Russell's  new 
position,  the  emphasis  on  peace  at  any  price, 
compelled  him  to  downgrade  the  Importance 
of  the  values  and  institutions  of  freedom  in 
the  open  societies  of  the  West. 

He  began  to  refer  to  the  West  and  especi- 
ally the  United  States  as  the  "so-called"  free 
socleUes — which  he  did  not  do  when,  less 
free  than  they  are  now,  they  were  struggling 
against  Fascism — and  to  play  down  the  evils 
of  Coiamunlst  dictatorship  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  China  and  North  Vietnam.  If  the 
United  States  U  a  dicUtorshlp  of  the  capi- 
talists and  their  military  henchmen  under 
a  formal  veneer  of  rhetc«-ic  about  democracy, 
the  talk  about  freedom  U  hollow  and  hypo- 
critical.    Since  the  choloe  Is  between  one 
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kind  of  dictatorship  ajid  another,  according  the  free  stot*s,  Un!e.<«  they  do.  the  profee-  flcation.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  find  the  re- 
to  RuaaeU's  pollUcal  logic,  we  may  as  well  slon  of  it  by  free  countries  comes  but  to  this  snUc  of  this  miP^tinnnnlr..  to  h^  r.il 
stay  alive.  Instead  of  resisting  Communist  miserable  i^sue,  that  the  v,Tt>ng  side  may  help  H^.rfo^i  4  f  questionnaire  to  be  par- 
aggression  by  wal-.  which  may  destroy  every-  the  wrong  side  but  the  right  may  not  help  ''ICUiariy  interesting.  Inaeed.  the  re- 
one,  it  Is  wiser  to  yield.  "The  horrors  of  the  right.  Intervention  to  enforce  non-  Sponses  from  throughout  the  five  COUn- 
Communlst  domination"  will  not  last  for-  Intervention  is  always  ri^'ht.  always  moral,  if  ^-'^S  were  nearly  always  almost  Identical. 
ever.  Kublal  Khan,  after  all.  followed  not  aJways  pnident.  Thoueh  it  nwy  be  amis-  For  instance,  in  each  of  the  5  counties 
Genghis  Khan.  take  to  give  freedom  [or  Independence— S.H.)  and  14  of  the  15  most  populous  areas  In 

It  Is  thinking  of  this  sort  which  explains  to  a  people  who  do  not  value  the  boon.  It  can-  the  district    the  problem  of  adjusting  to 

why  RusseU  has  declared  that  West  Berlin  not   but  be  right   to   insist    that  if   they  do  cost-of-livinE      increases      eliritpd       thp 

and  West  Germany  are  not  worth  defending,  value  it.  they  shall  not  be  hindered  from  the  prpat7st-  rpi^nsp                       eutilta      ine 

that  India  was  more  at  faiUt  that  China  after  pursuit  of  it  by  foreign  coercion."     (Italics  K'^'*'**'' '^^t^"**^- 

China   invaded,    that    the    intervention    of  mine — S  H.  i  Again,  and  almost  without  exception, 

North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam   Is  not  No  one  can  reasonal^ly  qnc-ition  that  South  Strong  opposition  was  expressed  on   the 

aggression.     It  explains  why  he  refuses  to  Vietnam  values  It^  iiKieponciei-.ce.  and  that  It  question  of  high  Government  spending, 

speak  of  the  deUberate  murder  of  tens  of  is  right  for  the  United  States  to  endorse  its  particularly  foreign  aid  and  the  war  on 

thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  by  Vietccmg  claim.     But  wheUier  what  was  right  was  also  poverty      In  reply   to  the  auestion      'Do 

terrorists  In  connection  with   what  he  pur-  prudent,    whether    anythlnc:    which    is    im-  you  believe  in  the  war  on  nnvprtv  p<:  7n 

porta  to  be  a  "most  exhaustive  portrayal  of  prudent  on  a  large  scale  is  als^)  right    are  i„    oeaeve  in  tne  war  on  po\eity  as  an 

what  has  happened  to  the  people  of  Viet-  questions  not  so  readily  answered.     It  may  fy:       2\  ^f^'.^   °^    helping    the   poor?" 

nam,"  and  why  he  plays  up   as  deUberate  have  been  imprudent  originally  to  become  ^     distnctwide     responses     were     62.9 

American   atrocities   the   tinfortunate    accl-  Involved  in  South  Vietnam.     But  it  seems  Percent    "No"    and    22.7   percent    "Yes." 

dental  loss  of  life  Incurred  by  the  efforts  of  even    more    imprudent    to    withdraw    from  with  14.4  percent  failing  to  answer,  and 

American  military  forces  to  help  the  South  South  Vietnam  wathout  negotiating  a  peace,  there  was  only  a  slight  variation   from 

Vietnamese   repel  the   Incursions   of   North  For   thU   would   abandon   the   South   Viet-  this  ratio  when  the  various  areas  were 

Vietnam  and  Its  partisans.  namese   to  enslavement  and  decimation  by  taken  separately 

Bertrand  Russell  is  no  more  a  Communist  the  vengeful  Vietcong  and   thtis  encourage  rpy,                  k«  i-fn 

today  than  he  was  during  the  many  years  further    Communist    aggression.      I    believe  -Ihere  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  in 

he  denounced  Its  terror.     But  his  desperate  that  Adlai  Stevens<^>n  spoke  for  the  reflective  "^^  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  viewing  the 

fear  of  war  has  made  him  the  willing  ally  of  conscience  of  America  when  he  said,  on  the  results    of   this   questionnaire,    that    the 

the  Communist  cause.    Even  In  1938  when  he  very  day  of  his  death:  people  of  the  31st  Congressional  District 

was  pleading  that  the  best  defense  of  Eng-  "My  hope  In  Vietnam   is   that  resistance  of  New  York  are  disturbed  by  the  present 

land  and  Denmark  against  Hitler  was  "their  there  may  establish  tbat  fact  that  changes  policies  of  our  Government  with  regards 

very  defenselessness,"  and  that  in  the  event  in  Asia  are  not  to  be  precipitated  by  outside  to  its  inflationarv  r^nlirips   thP  hicrh  noQtc 

of  a  Nazi  Invasion  and  takeover  "the  conse-  force.    This  was  the  point  of  the  Korean  War.  °r  Vt^J^^^i^-  PO"^'^^'  ^"6  high  OJSts 

quences  both  to  ourselves   and   the   world  This  is  the  point  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  "  ^  %  ureal  bociety  programs,  the  fail- 

wovUd   be   infinitely   less    terrible    than   the  If  this  point  get-s  across  the  sacriflces  will  "™   °^.    "^®   Government   to   balance   Its 

consequences  of  war,"  he  did  not  speak  up  for  not  have  been  in  vain,  since  they  will  have  spending  even  at  the  cost  of  higher  taxes, 

the  Nazis  or  defend  their  actions  or  pretend  prevented  further  sacrifices.     If  It  does  not,  excessive  foreign  aid,  the  space  program. 

that  they  represented   the   forces  of  peace  then  since  the  United  States  cannot  be  active  the  war  on  poverty,  and  the  war  In  Viet- 

and  liberation.    Today,  however,  RusseU  has  everywhere,    prudence    may    dictate    greater  nam. 

willingly  accepted  the  role  of  spokesman  for  caution  in  the  futtore  concerning  when  and  Tvi„  recnUc  nf  m„  m.octf^v,    -,i 

the  Communist  cause  in  Vietnam.    Last  June  where  to  engage  the  enemies  of  freedom  and  ^.  t  4  ti^  Ko   ■   ^y  ''^^^"°™^^"f  •  °"  * 

11   be   sent  two  separate   messages   to   the  national  independence.  aistnctwiae  oasiS,  follow : 

Vietcong  and  to  Hanoi  informing  them  that  iNn-ATioN  and  cost  oflivtng 

he  was  organizing  a  War  Crimes  Tribunal  to  ^^_^.^^__^_  .jj,  percent] 

bring    Johnson.    McNamara,    and    Rusk    to  i      i^  1 

Jtistlce.      He    concluded    his    message    with  «                          m  c           n                      n  ^    Have  you  felt  the  effects  of  an  Increase 

these  words:  Longresiman  Mctwen  Keports  on  Quet-  in  the  ooet  of  living  during  the  last  year? 

-  "I'V^'^t^l.^'^  ^Xt^^.  l"'*  !."i^  ^*'""  tionnaire  Findings                       Very  much.... 47  a 

darlty  for  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  for  the  ^  Some  ^79 

people  of  Vietnam.    I  convey  my  great  wish  .    nt+il  ""  ,«  « 

that  the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  a  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS               Not  at  ^"1 fn 

iS^^t^'^m^T'fr^sIigon^  "^^  "''^*''***  "^  No  respond;::::::::::::::::::::::::::  2I 

Bertrand  Russell's  place  In  the  history  of  HON.   ROBERT   C.   McEWEN  pederal  spending 

modem  pblloaopby   is   as    Incontestable   as  of  Nrw  tork  [In  percent] 

the  place  of  Richard  Wagner  in  the  history  ^  _       HOUSE  OF  REPResfntativf":;  ^-  Should  federal  spending  be  reduced' 

of  mualc    Neither  the  anU-Semltism  erf  the  iJ^  i«Ji  woust  ot  representatives  ^          e 

latter  nor  the  anU-Amerlcanism  of  the  for-  Saturday,  October  22,  1966                 Y^ ^5. 4 

mer  can  alter  that  fact.    But  they  prove  that  „,     n/r^inirrxi       »,       c        .                         i?° ^' 

when  great  men  err  they  err  greatly  ^^-    McEWEN.      Mr.    Speaker,    as    a     No  response 6.6 

One  final  question  remains.  Bertrand  Rus-  freshman  Congressman  in  the  89th  Con-  g.  If  so,  would  you  reduce  spending  in  any 

seU  may  be  wrong  in  his  tmmeastired  Indict-  gress,    having    succeeded    the    esteemed  one  of  the  following  area^'' 

ment  of  the  posiuon  of  the  United  States.  Clarence  E.  Kilbum  upon  his  retirement 

But  this  does  not  eetabllsh  the  validity  of  after  25  years  of  service  as  Representa-     ^"''^'T    8.1 

the  American  policy.    What  moral  justiflca-  tive  of  the  31st  Congressional  District  of    |£^f  ""IT;"'" tl'l 

l^;n"ti^'in'^Vvi«naS^  "^eS S;  ^^^  T^^-^'  ^  ^^^'^  attempted  to  rapidly  ^^T,^:::::::-":::::"---  HI 

^SlS^dSe^^  tL"  XcialX^l?n*^f  acquaint  myself  with  the  public  opinion     Poverty   program.... .....48.4 

the  United  States  was  actually  made  a  long  Of  my  district  and  to  remain  abreast  of     Education    g.S 

time  ago  by  John  StTiart  MIU,  the  godfather  the  evolution  of  that  opinion.    As  an  aid     No  response. 7.1 

of  Bertrand  RusseU.    In  an  essay  on  "Non-  In  this  task,  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  3,  ^  Government  action  Is  necessary  to 

Intervention"     (Praser's    Magazine.     1859),  more  than  100,000  of  my  constltutents,  hold  the  Une  against  inflation,  do  you  favor: 

which  reads  as  If  It  were  written  only  yes-  Almost    10  000    rpnHp<;    u,prp    rpr^ivpH 

**^o^-jn>'^for  an  idea    If  the  war  Is  from'^i'hout  S^TcoiSLsTwS  ''''  ^^^^''^  ««'*™-^^^  ^^^''''''■■ 

ag^f^e^tTef^^ve^u^cHm^":^^  22?^^"^  t^e  3i3t  New  York  District     ^«  -- 7J,J 

go  to  war  for  territory  or  revenue:  for  it  Is  as  Franklin.  Jefferson,  Lewis.  Oswego,  and     S"  ;^";^ " — "  ^'I 

Uttle  Jtistiflable  to  force  our  Ideas  on  other  St.  Lawrence.    This  is  a  district  of  range           ^i^^^ ^u.« 

people,  as  to  compel  ttoem  to  submit  to  our  and   contrast,   covering   an   area   larger  (*>)    Reducing  government  spending  and 

wUl  In  any  other  respect."  than  that  of  six  of  our  States;  encom-  increasing  taxes: 

None  but  ideological  fanatics  would  dls-  passing    urban    areas    and    great    open  Yes           ..                                   .      .    17  a 

putethte.    mil  then  states  what  is  required  farmlands;  emplo>ing  men  in  tasks  rang-     No l..'"""l""'lll["ll  25;9 

m<iii;snr^'ru^.tTorre"trtTS  y"'  '^°"  ??^r^^^  ^.^"^^  '^^-  ^°  '^^ ----- ''■' 

Vietnam:  "^-   Populated  by  many  ethmc  groups  (c)  increasing  taxes  without  reducing  gov- 

"The  doctrine  of  rum-intervention,  to  be  a  '™'?  \^^  native  American  Indians  to  re-  ernment  spending: 

legitimate  principU  of  morality,  miut  be  ac-  <^"^   inmiigrants;    and   including   eight  yes                                                              4  5 

eepted    by    all    governments.    The    despot*  fine  colleges  and  universities.  No  .III"I"IIIIimiIl-I"IlII-r-II  as!? 

muat  consent  to  be  bound  by  it  as  weir  as  It  Is  precisely  because  of  this  diversl-  No  response.. IIIII-IIIIIII"""-""  bd.t 
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(di   Price  controls:  ^  Solemn  Protest  Ajfainst  tfce  Continned     P«rson  of  similar  stature  who  has  acted  for 

Tes 44  2  PerseruHon    i»f    Uw<    !:*;«.   »    q»^-f      ^^"   benefit   of   the   people  In   all   phases  of 

NO - 16.4  rersecudon  Ot   Jews   Uying  in   SoTiet     activity":  and  has  been  cited  by  the  Bnai 

No  response 39.4           Russia  Brlth  Antl  Defamation  League  "for  his  con- 

(ei  Wise  controls-                                                                                        trlbutlons  to  the  unending  struggle  for  Ub- 

*    '       ^    controls.                                                               FVTTTMCiTOM  oir  oirnTAOtro  ^^^  '^'^  ''"'"^"  ^^'^'^^  *'^"=*^  '^  «°  "^>  ^ 

Tes  --    -. 38  6                EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  the  safety,  security,  and  serenity  of  our  na- 

No 17  0                                              or  tion." 

Nores,>onse .....44.4    HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR.  c.™:  p""c^r"''""'"'   '"'  """°"'"' 

4.  Faced  with  a  choice  of  having  liieher                                 ..  cscn'.tr.r  n^c^    'm,^,-,  ;..  „»  i,  ••           j 

..           ,..        ,  y  . ?^       ?.    '                                   OF  NEW  JERSEY  senator  case.  There  is  no  better  evidence 

taxes  or  increasing  the  national  debt,  which  of  the  ronfinnincr  vital, t,-  .^r   a.«=«„„      ». 

would  you  chcx>se'.                                                            IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  VZ.T:i\':u^:^^:iln1  .^^IVatl'^ 

Higher    taxes             _         ....            _  56  3                    Saturday.  October  22.  1966  »hd  widespread  concern  expressed  by  Amerl- 

SoCpor.se III     p^'-  ^^.^^S  Of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  oeTofthe  s^et  u^^n^'' ^■•^"■"*"'"^  ^''- 

ADMmisTR^TioVpoLK-iVs"""'              Pi;esident.  the  Beigen  County  Commlt-  l  have  joined  *ith  colleagues  m  the  United 

ADMiNisTR.^TioN  POLICIES                         tcc  To  Hclp  Russian  Jewry  held  a  rally  states  Senate  in  unanimous  condemnation 

I  In  percent)                               at  the  Bergen  County  Vocational  School  °^  "^e  Soviet  policy  of  discrimination  against 

1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  policies  in  Hackensack.  At  this  solemn  gather-  J^*'is'^  culture,  religion  and  community,  and 
of  publicly  pressuring  Industry  and  labor  ing  members  of  every  faith  and  both  ^  ^^°'^  ^.hat  we  speak  lor  the  American  peo- 
leaders    to    hold    prices    and    wages    within      nolitinal  nartipc  imr,o,<  ir,  o  o,^iow.^  „,.„  P'^  ^^  ^  whole. 

■Admiiustration  giVidellnes"?                                    f^^tifui^^itu!^^l,f^,^^^  "    *«    ^   ^^    but    Indisputable    fact    that. 

«;est  against  the  continued  persecution  of  alone  among  all  soviet  ethnic  groups,  the 

Yes 58.9     Jews  livmg  in  Soviet  Russia.     I  regret  three  million  Jews  of  the  Soviet  union  are 

No 31.2      to  say  that  the  Russians  have  apparently  forbidden  schools  of  their  own  and  other  in- 

NO  response 9.8      not   recognized  the  strength  and  deter-  stitutlons  of  Jewish  learning.    Yet  these  are 

2.  Is  the  Congress  dominated  too  much  by  mination  of  the  Jewish  cultuie  and  reli-  ^ss«h^'al  if  the  ancient  heritage  of  the  Jews 
the  President?  gion.  Judaism  has  been  a  source  of  J^^^  "^^  P^''P*^"ated  in  full  measure  in  that. 
Yes 58.0     Strength  to  our  own  pluralistic  society  ^'^^    .,]„„?    nmnn<r    -^1,    c;„,.i«f    ^^-.^ 

NO 27.2     in  the  united  States.    This  age-old  faith  g^s.  Trjerare'ro^bidden The  ngK 

,  No  response 14.7      can  never  be  extinguished  by  persecution  have  any  form  of  nationwide  federation  of 

3.  Should  the  minimum  wage  be  raised  ^^'^  pogrom.  It  always  rises  again  like  congregation  or  of  clergy.  Nor  are  they  per- 
and  extended  to  f;irms  and  small  business?          ^  phoenix  from  the  ashes.    I  participated  '^'"ed  religious  and  cultural  ties  wih  Jewish 

With  my  colleague.  Senator  Case  in  this  communities  outside  the  soviet  Umun. 

n"-:  ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  5*^:2  fomber  meeting  of  protest  it  is  my  hope  co;^mrre'^uaHr":hi^rrh"°"s:,?.'lI 

NO  response 8  9      ^r  *    th.  ?,''''"''^  ^^  ""^'^^  opinion  will  Government  wou?d  haVe  the  world  belJ^e  ft 

GREAT  sociETT  PROGRAMS                      lorce  the  Russian  Government  to  aban-  is.    Neither  is  that  Government  s  refusal  to 

rin  oercentl                                          "^          policy  of  cultural  genocide  and  permit  Jews  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 

,    _.              V.  ,          ...                   ^     .-      ^              ^  treat  the  Soviet  Jews  with  the  respect  reunited  with  their  families  abroad. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  wixr  and  the  Great      and  the  dignity  they  deserve  So  long  as  these  conditions  persist.  Ameri- 

^e  t  nf;"^'""'  '""  ""'  '"P^^'^"'*  "'  ''"        on  behalf  of  Senltor  Case  and  myself.  'T  ""'^ ""''  °'''''  '°^"^  °^  '"^°^  «^"^^  ^^"^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re-  * '"  Protest.    For  protest,  i  am  convinced. 

Yes 17.4     marks  delivered  at  thl<:  rallv  h«.  nrir,tZi  '^^'^  ^^  persuasive.    So.  too,  can  wise  counsel. 

No 72  7      inTho  o^;.:!yo^twi!'-             .  and    I    hope    that    Soviet    leaders    held    the 

No  response 9  9      "'i.^^  ^'^,^°'"'  ^'  this  pomt.  calm  words  of  Israels  Foreign  Minister.  Abba 

„    ^                                                                                    ihere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks  Eban,    at    the    United    Nations    General    As- 

2.  Do  you  believe  in  the  w;u-  on  poverty     were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  sembly.     , 

as  an  eRective  means   of  helping  the  poor?      as  follows:                                                               '  As   he   put   It.   "In   a   Europe   Increasingly 

Yes 22  7      R.w-I-y    Sponsored    bv    the    Berg-^n    County  °^^"  ^  movement  between  its  Eastern  and 

No 62.9          Committee  To   Help   Rvssian  Jewry.  200  ^'*^'^<'''"  P^^'  '"  a  world  in  which  barriers 

No  response 14.4         Hackensack  Avenue.  Hackensack    NJ  '^^^   falling   and    International   contacts   are 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  of  the  social  Presentation  of  the  colors:  Jewish  War' Vet-  t'^'^efa  "rn^';rco'r^unu'i:s'' wuri^L^ome'^a 
welfare  programs  of  the  Great  Society  in  S^t'JL. ""  ""■  ''°""'>'  ^°'"'"^"<1"  ^avid  natural  corollary  Tp^ftd  co-exTstenL  " 
order   to   finance   the   war   in   Vietmim?                  Natfonal  anthem  ^  ^  co-worker  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's 

res  48.8          Ps\'lm"vnrfsLdore  Freed,  composer:  Can-  ?^is'\^ifdVaXai'  ^'"''''''  f  '"°"  ^^^' 

No  ...    ...                                 39  0     tor  Marshall  M    ni«t7Pr    T<.m„i.  ci^V  t.1,  '''""  °^  appeal   to  reason   is  a   natural 

No  response 122     X    N  J                               '       ^  *  ^"""'  ^*"*  ^"'^    necessary    corollary    to    the    appc-U    of 

WAR  IN  vrrTNAM                                     Welcome  by  Philip  Ball,  Vice  Chairman  of  AnTtTthose' whL^'nli^h't  we'nrefnT'^''' 

, ,,, ,    -  — '            "^^%r."orbfhaif-fXrr';rcountv  -^^^^^^^^'^^^^:^.--^ 

r  Which    cotu-se   of   action   do    you   favor     Committee  to  help  Soviet  Jewry  I  would  like  ^^r.  Ball.  Thank  you.  Senator  Case. 

With  regard  to  the  war  in  Vietnam?                    to  welcome  our  distinguished  guests,  and  to  ^  a'"  n°*-  honored  to  present  one  of  Bergen 

(at  Withdraw  our  military  forces:  '■hank  all  of  you  for  being  with  us  this  eve-  County's  most  eminent  citizens— a  former 
Yes.  ..  ..  _  2"^  'lihg-  Your  presence  here  is  evidence  that  State  Commander  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
No  .I'_  I  ll\  9-4  >'"^' '^O' "^^lieve  that  oppression  must  be  met  ^^ans,  a  former  Mayor  of  Teaneck.  an  advo- 
No  response                         I   .   .                     si   7      '*^^'^  protest,  not  with  silence.     We  are  par-  "^"^  °^  many  worthy  causes  and  a  friend  to 

ticularly  grateful  to  the  governmental    civic,  hiany  of  us  In  the  Audience:  State  Senator 

(bi   Continue  the  present  policy:                     and  religious  leaders  who  have  takeii  time  Matthew  Peldman. 

Yes                         .         .                                    100      ^''°'^  *'^®'''  already   overburdened   schedules  Senator  Matthew  Feldman.    Why  are  we 

No          .       "I/.                                         177      '•o  be  l^ere.     Their  participation  adds  to  this  here  today?    What  has  brought  us  together'' 

No  reponse       '"                                      ~"  ei  a     ^^"f^  not  only  the  dignity  of  their  offices,  but  Dare  we  dream  that  a  small  group  of  Amerl- 

...     o.u     their  stature  as  Just,  committed,  human  be-  cans,    meeting    in    a    suburban    city    called 

(ci   Take  whatever  military  action  neces-      '"Bs.  Hackensack— which  no  one  in  the  Kremlin 

wry  to  achieve  decisive  victory;                                  We  have  revised  the  order  of  our  program  h**   ever   heard    of— will   somehow   strike   a 

Yes                     .                                                 An  1      *°  *"°*  °"*  °^  '•^°^  guests.  Senator  Clbtord  magic  chord  of  conscience  which  wlU  compel 

No                      .'yy " 7  i           ^'^^-  *°  ^P^*^  ^'^^-  ^*""  ^'^  '""St  leave  the  Soviet  leaders  to  ease  their  policies  of 

No  response                  «o  «     to  meet  an  airline  schedule.  harrassment  of  their  JewUh  population? 

,„     V   ..                                                                         During  his  twelve  years  in  the  Senate.  New  Certainly,    there   seems    to   be    no   logical 

(d)    Seek  negotiations  with  Vietcong  and     Jersey  s  senior  senator  has  earned  respect  and  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russians  ca^  h^. 

North  Vietnamese  under  their  oondiUons:          commendation  as  a  responsible  and  re^>on-  moved  on  this  issue     Onlv  a  few  davTa^T 

Yes 7,     '^r,:^^IlTJ^l':'°''''\P^'^-    -^'^^'^^^  The  New  York  -nmes  pubUshed  a  s^T 

No „.::       2^^     °t^^   r^.,JJ^!K^'?*7'  ^  ^"'^  ^-  porting  that  Israel  had  charged  in  the^l^ 

No  response....:  : "  HI     j!S^'  -^rI^  Jv'^vr""^?  ,  ^."    Veteran'.  Nations  that  the  Soviet  Un^  Is  practlct^ 

®'-  ^     "^°^"   ^-    Kennedy   Memorial    Award    as    "a  discrimination  against  its  JewUh  populaUon 
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Th«  Soviet  reply  was  somewhat  predict- 
able. Pcrty  years  ago,  the  British  political 
scientist  advised  us:  "States,  like  men,  never 
protest  their  honor  loudly  vinless  they  have 
a  bad  case  to  argue."  And  so  the  Soviets 
replied  to  the  Israel  charges  by  characteriz- 
ing them  as  "specious,  mendacious  asser- 
tions and  antl-Sovlet  slanders."  And  any- 
way, the  Russians  said,  what  about  the  way 
the   Israelis   treat   their  Arabs? 

In  this  kind  of  environment.  It  Just  doesn't 
seem  realistic  to  hope  that  something  may 
yet  come  of  the  protests  being  raised  by 
Americans  against  the  treatment  Jews  are 
receiving  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Again  I  ask,  why.  then,  are  we  here  today. 
pursuing  such  an  apparently  hopeless  cause? 
There  are  a  couple  of  practical  answers  to 
that  question,  and  one  idealistic  one. 

First  of  all,  the  United  States  has  consist- 
ently backed  the  Israeli  demands  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  oMitlnuously  harrasslng  Russia's 
two  million  Jews. 

While  no  one  In  the  Kremlin  has  ever 
heard  o<  Hackensack.  a  few  people  in  Wash- 
ington have,  so  this  rally  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  after  all — if  for  no  other  reason  than 
as  a  reafllrmallon  of  our  fervent  wish  to  have 
our  government  remain  firm  in  its  current 
position. 

Then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  possible  effect 
of  the  cumulative  weight  of  public  protest; 
there  are  many  small  and  big  towns  all  over 
America  where  rallies  like  this  continue  to 
take  place.  And  the  protest  may  eventually 
find  Its  way  through  the  Iron  Curtain  be- 
cause, it  seems  to  me.  the  Russians  are  be- 
coming scnnewhat  more  Interested  in  friend- 
ship with  America  as  their  relationship  with 
their  erstwhile  friend  and  neighbor.  Ck>m- 
munist  China,  continues  to  deteriorate. 

So,  perhaps  the  Russians  will  be  In  a  more 
receptive  mood  about  a  number  of  American 
suggestions  for  changes  that  could  Improve 
relationships  between  our  two  countries. 
When  that  day  comes — and  perhaps  it  will 
be  sooner  than  we  think — It  will  be  well  for 
both  governments  to  know  that  providing 
freedom  to  piu^ue  and  develop  their  religious 
life  and  religious  institutions  is  vital  to  Rus- 
sia's Jews. 

But  the  underlying  reason  for  our  partici- 
pation in  this  rally.  I  believe.  Is  the  matter 
of  conscience.  Even  If  these  programs  offered 
no  promise  whatsoever  of  relief,  they  would 
continue  to  take  place  because  It  Ls  im- 
portant to  our  sense  of  self-esteem  and  dig- 
nity that  we  take  the  time  to  protest  grlev- 
lous  wrongs. 

As  a  bOAlc  tenet  of  the  Judaic-Christian 
code  of  ethics,  conscience  is  one  of  the  prime 
movers  and  motivators  In  our  society. 

To  protest  a  wrong  is  the  vital  first  step  In 
the  never-ending  battle  to  overcome  all 
wrongs  in  society.  That  first  step  takes  a 
lot  of  courage  In  some  Instances,  but  nothing 
can  proceed  without  It. 

Ed  Murrow  demonstrated  that  kind  of 
courage  when  he  dared  to  publicly  criticize 
the  late  Senator  McCarthy  at  a  time  when 
the  Senator  was  riding  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  many  Innocent  Americans. 

And  Congressman  Chaxlxs  Weltnes  of 
Georgia  showed  that  kind  of  courage  when 
he  abandoned  his  re-election  bid  recently, 
rather  than  be  bound  by  a  party  loyalty  oath 
to  support  the  odious  campaign  of  that  stain 
on  the  Americsm  conscience  called  Lester 
Maddoz. 

Of  course,  it  doesn't  take  much  courage  to 
criticize  the  Soviet  Union  In  Hackensack, 
New  Jersey,  but  exercising  the  conscience  Is 
a  good  experience,  whether  or  not  courage  Is 
also  Involved.  It's  an  activity  which  clecuises 
the  soul  and  uplifts  the  spirit.  In  the  final 
analysis,  I  think  that's  why  we're  here: 
Simply,  to  do  what  Is  right. 

Somehow,  it  all  mviet  turn  out  to  be  mean- 
ingful—of that  I  am  siue.  The  great 
scientist  and  humanist,  Albert  Einstein,  had 


a  lot  of  confidence-  in  tlie  power  of  the  con- 
science Perhaps  we  can  take  heart  from  his 
words.  The  man  whose  inventive  ingenuity 
changed  the  course  of  history  in  our  society 
wrote:  "Real  human  progrees  depends  not  so 
much  on  inventive  ingenuity  as  on  con- 
science ' 

Mr.  Ball,  Thank  yo:i,  .Sen.itor  Feldman. 

Our  next  guCst.  Monseigneur  Henry  Beck, 
serves  as  pastor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church 
in  Lyndhiirst  He  is  a  Professor  of  Religious 
History  at  .Seton  Hall  University  and  at  Drew 
University  Moiiseigneur  Beck  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Bishops  Ecumenical  Com- 
mission for  Dialogue  wn.^i  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reform  Churches  He  was  a  theological 
expert  at  the  second  Vatican  Council  In 
Rome  in  1964  and  1965  We  are  honored  to 
have  hlnn  with  us.    Monseigneur  Beck. 

Monseigneur  Bkck.  My  brothers  and  my 
sisters:  We  are  here  this  evening  to  bring  our 
witness  and  our  love  to  our  brethren  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  come  personally  on  behalf 
of  the  Catholics  of  Bergen.  Hudson.  Essex 
and  Union  counties  which  comprise  the 
Archdiocese  of  Newark  In  their  name  I  join 
with  you  in  protest  against  the  evils  that 
have  In  the  past  beset  and  which  in  this  day 
continue  to  beset  our  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  We  Cathol.cs  have  had  a 
part  In  this  We  open  our  hearts  to  you  to- 
night, seeking  your  forgiveness  and  asking 
your  pardon.  One  year  ago.  this  coming  Oc- 
tober 28th.  we  opened  our  heart«  to  ail  the 
Jewish  community  wherever  It  is  gathered 
upon  this  globe  of  ours.  Then,  solemnly  at 
the  II  Vatican  Council  in  Rome,  we  spoke 
on  behalf  of  ail  Catholics  everywhere:  "The 
Church  repudiates  all  persecutions  against 
any  man.  Moreover,  mindful  of  her  com- 
mon patrimony  with  the  Jews,  and  moti- 
vated by  the  gospel's  spiritual  love  and  by  no 
political  considerations,  she  deplores  the 
hatred,  persecutions  and  displays  of  anti- 
Semitism  directed  against  the  Jews  at  any 
time  and  from  any  source  "  <  Drclaratwn  on 
the  Non-Chrvftian  Religtari!!.  n    4|. 

Herein  we  speak  from  the  very  depth  of 
our  being.  We  cannot  tolerate  the  horror  of 
anti-Semitism  for  it  runs  contrary  to  our 
humanity  and  contrary  to  that  love  which 
we  are  beginning  to  learn  from  Clvrist.  No 
doubt,  we  shovild  have  learned  tlils  earlier. 
But  we  are  learning  it  now  And  we  are 
speaking  to  you  with  ,'ioul-felt  conviction. 
Now.  at  long  last,  we  speak  In  authentic  re- 
sponse to  our  tradition  We  Join  ourselves 
to  you,  our  elder  brothers.  We  decry  with 
you  that  inhumanity  which  dogs  your  broth- 
ers and  our  brothers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
We.  too.  are  damaged  when  you  are  hurt. 
With  you.  we  want  to  liberate  all  mankind 
from  the  inctibus  of  hate,  distrust  and  Per- 
secution. We  want  totally  to  be  done-JPlth 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  It  is  your  con- 
science which  demands  this  and  It  Is  our 
conscience  which  demands  this 

We  are  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
Catholics  in  these  four  counties  of  northern 
New  Jersey  Our  hearts  bleed  with  yours  in 
what  your  brothers  and  your  sisters,  our 
brothers  and  our  sisters,  suffer  this  night  in 
the  Soviet  Union  It  is  not  persecution  to 
the  blood,  but  it  is  a  horror  and  we  feel  it 
with  you.  We  recognize  the  heritage  which 
you  represent  and  we  recognize  that  we  be- 
long to  you  and  with  you  Your  God  is  our 
God.  We  have  learned  His  blessed  ways  from 
you.  Our  deepest  insights,  our  warmest  love 
have  come  from  you.  from  your  fathers  who 
are  our  fathers  in  tliat  cradle  of  all  civiliza- 
tion which  is  your  Palestine  and  ours. 

Henceforth,  please  God,  we  shall  ever  raise 
our  voice  when  yours  is  silenced.  We  shall 
stand  with  you.  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
heart  to  heart.  You  have  given  us  love. 
What  else  can  we  do  but  give  you  love  in 
return.  Accept  our  love.  Brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  Living  God.  we  go  forth  together, 
resolved  that  your  cause  is  ours,  and  your 
cause  Is  the  cau.se  of  all  mankind.  Thank 
you. 


Mr.  Ball.  Thank   you  Monseigneur  Beck. 

Reverend  Arthur  M.  Prleberg.  Pastor  61  the 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Tenafly  Is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bergen  County  Council  of 
Churches.  Reverend  Prleberg.  we  are  de- 
lighted to  have  you  with  us. 

Reverend  Prieberc.  Distinguished  guests, 
my  friends.  I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonight 
Perhaps  I  will  be  recognized  by  some  of  you. 
I  used  to  live  in  Bergenfleld  and  my  name 
was  listed  right  next  to  Rabbi  Fishberg.  So 
you  might  know  what  happened  on  many 
occasions;  I  would  get  a  call  and  they'd  ask, 
"Rabbi,  can  you  tell  me  where  the  nearest 
Synagogue  Is?"  And  I'd  say,  "Well,  that  de- 
pends on  where  you  are".  And  they'd  tell 
me,  and  I'd  give  them  directions.  They 
never  knew  that  they  had  a  Lutheran  Minls- 
ster  on  the  wire.  Now  I  think  that  that 
was  the  spirit  of  genuine  love  in  a  very  prac- 
tical way. 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  to- 
night and  speak  this  freely  to  you  and  bring 
greetings  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  lOO 
Protestant  churches  in  Bergen  County.  We 
have  350  Protestant  churches  In  the  County, 
but  a  little  over  100  belong  to  our  Council. 
However,  I  think  that  what  I  am  going  to 
say  would  be  symbolic  of  the  thinking  of  all 
these  churches.  Being  here  tonight  has 
made  me  look  a  little  more  cloeely  into  this 
terrible  situation  that  exists  In  Soviet  Russia 
with  regard  to  your  people,  the  freedom  that 
Is  being  denied  them  to  express  their  religious 
faith  and  to  retain  their  identity.  This  It 
seems  to  me  Is"  the  basic  Issue  In  this  whole 
situation.  It  Is  the  Identity  of  the  Jewish 
people  that  Is  l>elng  destroyed  by  not  allow- 
ing them  properly  to  ot)serve  their  religious 
festivals  and  to  bring  their  children  up  in 
the  ancient  faith  of  Abraham.  Isaac.  Jacob 
and  Joseph.    And  it  Is  that  which  we  deplore. 

I  am  also  happy  that  I  can  be  here  tonight 
because  I  think  that  any  form  of  anti- 
Semitism  Is  a  devastlng  force.  The  {>ersecu- 
tion  of  any  member  of  the  human  family  Is 
a  contradiction  of  religion  and  unworthy  of 
God's  children.  I,  too.  in  some,  small  way, 
perhaps,  atone  for  that  which  has  happened 
in  the  history  of  my  own  church,  the 
Lutheran  church.  Luther  was  such  a  con- 
troversial figure  and  he  was  such  a  child  of 
emotion  at  times.  In  the  youth-time  of  his 
life  he  was  very  much  In  favor  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  then  something  happened  in  the 
1540'8  when  his  mind  was  changed  com- 
pletely. And  It  is  for  this  reason  I  express 
repentance  and  would  rather  look  back  to 
the  earlier  rather  than  the  later  Luther.  Par 
certainly  oui  heart  goes  out  to  your  people. 

We  have  known  some  suflTering,  too.  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Government.  One  mil- 
lion Lutherans  either  died  or  were  deported 
in  the  Ukraine  Valley  when  Josef  Stalin  en- 
tered the  picture  of  history.  And  that  Is  no 
small  number.  We  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience, too.  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  that 
It  is  not  easy  to  maintain  your  identity  and 
religious  faith  even  though  you  are  per- 
mitted the  outward  observance  of  religious 
custom  and  tradition  For  example,  we 
know  full  well  that  even  thorigh  we  are  al- 
lowed to  conduct  religious  courses,  yet  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges  are  withdrawn  from 
the  youth  if  they  are  known  to  enroll  in  such 
a  school.  They  have  no  chance  to  go  on  to 
higher  education. 

This  sort  of  thing  certainly  should  not  exist 
In  this  twentieth  century.  And  we  should 
add  our  voice  with  yours  in  protest  to  this 
Injustice  which  Is  being  brought  upon  your 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  And  we  would 
pray  that  God  almighty  might  send  hli 
spirit  Into  the  midst  of  these  people  and 
enlighten  their  minds  and  hearts  as  only  He 
can  .  .  .  and  lead  them  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness.  And  so  tonight  I  would  add 
this  in  closing,  that  we  here  in  Bergen 
County  In  our  churches  will  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  further  your  cau« 
around  the  world.     May  God  bless  you. 
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MUSICAL    SELECTIONS 

Jacqueline  Mai  tin.  Soprano:  Roah  VToah— 
Shepherds  and  Maidens;  Sadot  Sheba' 
Emek— Fields  of  the  Valley. 

INTRODUCTION    OF   PLATFORM    GUESTS 

Mrs.  Marvin  Barsky,  Rally  Chairman,  next 
introduced  the  many  platform  guests. 

Mr.  Ball.  The  leaders  of  Government  on 
this  platform  are  not  here  simply  because 
of  their  offices.  They  have  all  demonstrated 
a  concern  for  the  needs  of  people  and  a 
willingness  to  fight  Injustice. 

In  the  case  of  Harrison  Williams,  an  ex- 
amination of  his  voting  record  and  the  bills 
he  has  sponsored  demonstrate  his  concern 
particularly  with  the  problems  of  the  aged 
and  the  underprivileged.  He  was  the  chief 
sponsor  and  floor  manager  for  the  Domestic 
Peace  Corps  Bill,  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  and  Medicare. 

The  lot  of  an  estimated  two  million  mi- 
grant workers  has  brightened  since  a  Wil- 
liams sub-committee  secured  a  migrant 
health  program,  children's  day  care  centers 
and  better  housing  and  sanitation  facilities. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  All  of 
us  here  tonight,  throughout  the  Coxinty,  Jew 
and  non-Jew  alike,  must  have  a  deep  concern 
about  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union — or  the  mis-treatment  of  any 
i      group  anywhere. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  religious 
and  cultural  discrimination  against  the 
three  million  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
paradox  is  that  Soviet  Ideology,  constitution, 
law  and  practices  encourages  other  groups 
to  perpetuate  their  group  existence  through 
cultural  and  educational  Institutions  and 
activities  In  their  own  languages;  but  since 
1948  when  Stalin  had  destroyed  all  Jewish 
communal-cultural  Institutions  there  has 
l>een  clear  cut  discriminatory  practice 
against  the  Jewish  minority  group.  The 
educational  system  was  dismantled  which 
had  Issued  a  total  of  110  publications  In  the 
previous  three  years.  The  famed  Jewish 
State  Theater  of  Moscow  was  closed  in  1949. 
Yiddish  actors.  writers,  leaders  were 
liquidated. 

The  essential  elements  of  this  policy  were 
continued  by  Stalin's  successors.     Por  eleven 
years  there  were  no  books,  no  publications, 
no  theaters. 
Today — 

There  is  not  a  single  Yiddish  school  or  a 
single  Yiddish  class  in  the  U.S.S.R.  although 
Soviet  law  requires  the  organization  of  such 
classes  at  the  request  of  ten  parents. 

Three  are  no  schools,  classes  or  courses  in 
any  language  to  enable  Jews  to  learn  some- 
thing Jewish— history;  culture:  literature; 
»nd  even  their  recent  past,  the  martyrdom 
of  Soviet  Jews  during  the  Nazi  holocaust. 

There  is  no  Jewish  publishing  house  nor  a 
Jewish  book  distributing  agency,  but  only 
token  nods  toward  Yiddish  literature.  In 
19Sfi-61  five  books  published  by  classic  Yid- 
dish writers  long  dead  were  published  In 
Hnall  editions;  three  more  by  living  Soviet 
Jewish  writers  in  1964-65.  Since  1961  there 
has  been  a  Yiddish  literary  magazine  So- 
vtetisli  Heimland.  originally  a  bi-monthly 
and  now  a  monthly.  Much  of  its  edition  of 
25.000  is  for  export. 
Lets  not  commit  the  sin  of  silence. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend our  government  and  particularly  oiu- 
Ambassador  Patricia  Harris  for  the  effective 
and  courageous  participation  In  the  debate 
»t  the  U.N.  last  week  protesting  the  Soviet 
treatment  of  its  Jewish  citizens. 

I  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
unue  and  to  strengthen  Its  forums  on  the  re- 
igious  and  cultural  persecution  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  through  this  mter- 
nat  onal  forum  that  world  opinion  can  make 
"«lf  most  effectively  felt  in  the  Soviet 
union.     It  Is  such  rallies  as  you  have  here 


tonight  which  will  help  dramatize  the  prob- 
lem and  eventually  influence  a  humane  so- 
lution. 

Mr.  Ball.  Thank  you,  Senator  Williams. 
In  September  of  1965.  Jews  from  all  over 
the  country  gathered  in  Washington.  D.C.  to 
protest  antl-semitism  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
demonstration  was  the  fervor  of  our  youth. 
Barnard  Kaplan  is  typical  of  the  young  peo- 
ple who  within  a  few  years  will  inherit  the 
responsibility  to  continue  today's  fight  for 
freedom — whenever  and  wherever  it  Is 
threatened. 

Mr.  Kaplan.  The  greatest  problem  that 
continually  faces  man  is  that  of  the  future, 
a  time  unknown,  distant,  and  far  away,  filled 
with  pitfalls,  conflicts,  strife,  and  discord. 
Yet,  as  man  progresses  in  time,  he  should 
also  progress  in  his  knowledge.  Since  men 
can  learn  from  other  men  and  the  study  of 
history  Is  one  of  our  most  basic  disciplines, 
the  Job  of  living  should  become  easier  and 
easier,  and  the  next  generation  should  live 
in  a  world  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Yet.  this 
has  never  been  so.  no  generation  has  been 
free  from  war.  none  has  gone  without  the 
burden  of  poverty,  and  none  has  existed  in 
which  all  men  were  free  and  equal.  In  fact, 
living  has  become  much  harder,  as  our  world 
becomes  more  complex  so  do  splits  among 
nations,  and  the  gulf  that  exists  between  rich 
and  poor  and  the  persecution  of  minorities 
are  no  longer  matters  of  money  and  hatred 
alone,  but  have  definite  sociological,  educa- 
tional, and  psychological  Implications. 

Jewish  youth  and  indeed  all  the  youth  of 
today  look  towards  the  world  of  tomorrow, 
but  all  we  can  see  is  the  world  of  yesterday 
yesterdays  wars,  yesterday's  Jealousies,  yes- 
terday's economic  problems,  and  yesterday's 
persecution.  Humanity  has  not  learned  Its 
lesson  yet.  but  fortunately  we  have  not  given 
up  and  we  are  still  willing  to  continue— and 
youth  will  also  be  struggling  to  attain  these 
goals  we  hold  so  dear. 

Youth  tries  to  know  what  is  going  on  We 
are  criUcal  of  what  we  see,  but  we  are  also 
doing  something  about  it,  besides  reading 
the  newspapers  and  giving  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  we  are  not  the  ones  involved.  It  la 
youth  that  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
for  civil  rights.  If  was  youth  that  built 
the  State  of  Israel  and  it  Is  youth  that  now 
defends  it  so  it  can  grow  further.  On  the 
question  of  Soviet  Jewry,  youth  have  been 
activated  by  the  Student  Struggle  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  while  in  Russia  itself,  Soviet  Jewish 
youth  have  been  among  those  openly  showing 
their  defiance  to  their  government  by  going 
to  synagogue  on  major  holidays. 

Youth  is  constantly  searching  to  find  the 
truth,  the  essence  of  a  situation,  to  find  the 
-facts  and  deal  with  them  logically,  rationally 
and  In  the  way  that  will  do  the  most  good  for 
humanity.  You  may  think  that  youth  Is 
idealistic  and  we  are,  but  we  can  afford  to  be 
and  some  group  must  possess  the  unreach- 
able ideals.  But  before  one  can  become  an 
Idealist,  one  must  also  be  a  realist,  one  must 
know  what  is  happening,  for  it  is  only  In 
this  way  that  one  knows  what  to  idealize 
upon. 

However,  just  as  youth  and  idealism  seem 
to  be  synonymous,  so  too  are  youth  and  prob- 
lems, and  of  these,  Jewish  youth  probably 
possesses  its  Just  share.  Not  only  do  we 
have  the  fears,  anxieties  and  doubts  common 
to  all  teenagers,  but  we  are  also  faced  with 
the  problem  of  being  Jewish  In  a  mixed 
society.  We  often  ask  ourselves-  When  to 
assert  our  Jewish  teachings  and  when  not 
to?  What  can  we  do  as  Jewish  youth  and 
what  can't  we  do?  What  are  our  responsibil- 
ities as  a  minority?  What  is  the  significance 
of  our  heritage  In  today's  world?  Which  all 
comes  down  to  the  basic  question— Is  being 
Jewish  a  burden  or  a  blessing  to  us  in  this 
country.  In  this  world,  and  In  this  era'  We 
ask  our  elders,  and  do  not  receive  sufficient 
answers.  We  talk  among  ourselves  and  can 
not  reach  definite  conclusions.  These  unan- 
swered problems  serve  as  a  stumbling  block 


for  Jewish  youth,  because  of  them  we  are 
kept  from  achieving  our  greatest  potential. 
Yet,  we  keep  on  asking.  • 

Even  with  this  doubt,  and  especially  be- 
cause of  our  idealism,  the  community  of 
American  Jewish  youth  supports,  without 
any  qualifications,  the  struggle  for  Soviet 
JewTy  to  attain  equality  within  the  USSR, 
and  all  the  other  points  which  we  have  come 
here  to  protest  tonight.  This  may  seem  an 
odd  statement  to  make  because  of  Its  relative 
simplicity.  These  principles  shouldn't  be 
taken  for  granted  t)ecause  it  should  not  take 
a  long  memory  on  your  part  to  remember 
what  happened  in  a  similar  situation  25  years 
ago.  An  opportunity  was  missed  there,  let 
that  be  the  example  and  let  us  learn  for  to- 
morrow's sake.  And  tomorrow  will  find 
today's  youth  in  the  positions  of  leadership 
and  responsibility,  we  will  want  to  know  that 
we  did  all  that  we  could  and,  perhaps,  suc- 
ceeded, which  means  that  In  the  coming 
days  of  this  struggle  we  will  speak  out.  pro- 
test, and  in  any  way  inform  anyone  that  is 
willing  to  listen  what  the  facts  are  and 
what  can  and  must  be  done.  Youth  will  not 
be  guilty  of  committing  the  greatest  crime 
of  all — the  crime  of  silence. 

Whenever  social  action  has  been  taken, 
youth  was  there.  Whenever  social  action 
will  be  taken,  youth  will  be  there.  No  matter 
the  cause,  as  long  as  it  Is  Just,  youth  will  be 
doing  what  it  can  and  what  it  believes  to  be 
right. 

The  situation  of  our  co-religionists  In  the 
Soviet  Union  typifies  the  many  ills  that  face 
otir  world,  which.  If  we  do  not  stop  now 
will  spread  and  eventually  destroy  all.  an 
Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  Justice 
everywhere. 

The  problems  we  face  are  many  and  the 
solutions,  if  any  exist,  will  be  difficult.  But 
we  shall  strive,  we  shall  seek,  we  shall  find, 
and  we  will  not  yield 

Achenu  Kol  Beys  Yisroel,  Adolph  Katchko 
Composer  Cantor  Kurt  Silbermann.  Temple 
Emanu-El.  Englewood. 

All  Israel  who  dwell  in  distress,  our  brother 
suffering  in  bondage,  bowed  down  with  sor- 
row; who  are  In  danger  out  at  sea,  and  on 
the  land;  may  The  Lord  have  mercy  and  com- 
passion  upon   them 

Lead  them  forth  from  their  sorrow  to  Joy. 
and  change  their  darkness  to  radiant  light. 
Break  their  bonds  and  bring  them  to  free- 
dom. 

Oh,  hasten  Thy  wondrous  work.  O  L<»xl, 
and  bring  It  to  pass.  We  seek  Thee  now  at! 
this  very  time  and  let  us  say.  Amen. 

Mr.  Ball  Joseph  Lesser  of  Tenafly  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Bergen  Coxmty 
Committee  to  Help  Soviet  Jewry  since  its 
Inception.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Bar  of 
New  York  State  and  a  Vice  President  of 
Temple  Slnal  erf  Bergen  County. 

Mr.  Lesser:  Honored  guests,  reverend 
clergy,  friends: 

The  hoiu-  is  late.    I  shall  be  brief. 

Before  this  rally  breaks  up,  it  Is  necessary 
to  aay  a  few  words  about  where  your  Bergen 
County  Committee  to  Help  Russian  Jewry 
goes  from  here.  This  question  occurs  to  each 
of  us  Just  as  it  occurred  to  a  young  member 
of  Parliament  at  a  similar  rally  more  than  60 
yeans  ago  In  Manchester.  England,  protesting 
against  Russian  pogroms  of  CzarUt  davs 
Young  Winston  Churchill  said  at  that  rally: 

"We  do  not  quite  know  what  practical 
steps  can  be  taken.  We  have  sympathv  in 
abundance.  Indignation,  and  condemnation 
but  what  practical  measures  could  we  adopt 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
renewal  of  these  ghastly  barbarities  in  the 
future?" 

Mr.  Churchill  responded  by  moving  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  declaring  that  "Rus- 
sian ha«  •  •  «  placed  hereself  outalde  the 
pale  of  humanity  and  the  comity  of  nations  " 
Mr.  Churchill  did  what  he  could  to  help  and 
so  must  we. 
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I  w^t  to  empbAsize  however  that  the  So- 
viet Government  Is  not  engaging  in  pogroms 
or  physical  outrages  against  Its  Jewish  In- 
habitants like  the  Czarlst  Government  or  the 
Kazis  but  rather  In  religious  and  cult\iral  at- 
trition against  the  Jewish  community  and 
on  this  question  the  Soviet  Goveriunent  is 
sensitive  to  world  opinion.  This  sensitivity 
is  revealed  In  a  mountain  of  defensive  press 
releaaee  and  letters  to  foreign  newspapers. 

As  a  result  of  protests  thus  far  the  Soviet 
Government  has: 

( 1 )  Permitted  matzoths  to  be  sold  In  large 
cities  during  Passover. 

(2)  Ended  Its  campaign  against  alleged 
economic  crimes. 

(3)  Withdrew  the  antl-Semltlc  book 
"Judaism   Without   Embellishment". 

(4)  Expanded  the  Yiddish  magazine  Soviet 
Homeland  and  published  a  Yiddish  novel  by 
a  living  Soviet  Jewish  writer. 

(5)  Indicated  that  a  monument  will  be 
erected  to  the  victims  of  Fascism  at  Babi 
Tar;  and 

(6)  Condemned  anti-Semitism,  this  Is 
seen  in  Premier  Kosygln's  remarks  In  July, 
1985   and   the   subsequent   Pravda   editorial. 

Yet  these  are  only  "token"  concessions  to 
world  public  opinion.  Our  protests  will  be 
needed  until  there  Is  a  basic  change  In  the 
Soviet  policy  of  attrition  against  the  Jews 
aa  a  group. 

In  the  days  ahead  our  Bergen  County 
Committee  will  broaden  and  intensify  Its 
elTorta.  Specifically  we  will  engage  In  the 
following  activities: 

(1)  Petitions  of  protest  will  be  drafted  and 
will  be  circulated  for  signature  among  our 
Judges  and  lawyers  appealing— through  the 
good  offices  of  our  government — to  the  Juri- 
dical authorities  of  the  Soviet  Union  asking 
those  authorities  to  comply  with  the  man- 
date of  the  Soviet  Constitution  and  laws  to 
accord  full  and  equal  rights  to  the  Jewish 
community. 

(3)  Similar  petitions  will  be  drafted  and 
circulated  for  signature  among  other  pro- 
fessional groups  m  the  County — our  educa- 
tors and  teachers,  our  writers  and  artists,  our 
physicians  and  dentists,  our  scientists  and 
engineers  as  well  as  among  our  labor  union 
members  and  our  civil  rights  workers. 

(3)  Otir  municipalities  will  be  asked  to 
adopt  resolutions  of  protest. 

(4)  We  will  have  periodic  breakfasts  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  our  Congressional 
delegation  at  which  State  Department  offi- 
cials will  be  Invited  to  report  to  us  on  cur- 
pent  developments  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  m  Washington,  we  will  ask  the  State 
Department  to  arrange  meetings  for  us  with 
Soviet  Embassy  officials  at  which  we  can 
make  known  our  views  and  impress  upon 
them  the  seriousness  with  which  we  regard 
this  problem.  We  together  with  other  In- 
terested groups  will  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  picketing  that  Embassy  at  appropriate 
times. 

(6)  On  Sunday,  December  11 — the  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  UN.  Declara- 
tion  on   Human    Rights our    Committee 

will  act  as  co-sponsor  of  a  major  assembly 
on  this  question  which  will  be  held  at  the 
New  York  City  Center.  In  due  course  you 
will  be  informed  concerning  the  details  of 
this  assembly  and  the  role  of  our  Bergen 
County  group  in  assuring  its  success. 

(8)  In  the  early  part  of  next  year,  we 
will  be  participating  together  with  other 
groups  in  emphasizing  the  artistic  contribu- 
tions that  Russian  Jewry  has  made  and  de- 
mand, in  the  name  of  humanity,  that  the 
community  be  accorded  freedom  of  cultural 
expression;  and  finally 

(7)  We  will  report  back  to  you  periodically 
on  current  conditions  in  the  form  of  news 
releases  to  the  geno'al  public,  individixal 
speakers  at  our  business  and  civic  organiza- 
tions and  at  otir  churches  and  synagogues. 

In  a  word,  we  shall  be  biisy.  This  rally 
marks  not  the  end  but  rather  the  beginning 
of  our  efforts. 

Over  130  years  ago  an  unknown  and  In- 


significant man  In  speaking  to  an  apathetic 
world  on  behalf  of  anothrr  preat  cause  relat- 
ing to  human  freedom  and  dignity  said: 

"On  this  subject  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  think, 
or  speak,  or  WTite,  with  moderation  •  •  •  I 
am  in  earnest — I  will  not  eqiiivocate — I  will 
not  exrxise — I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch — 
and  I  wUl  be  heard." 

William  Lloyd  Garison  wa.s  heard —he  lit  a 
fire  that  ended  slavery  in  these  States.  So 
t<x>  we  shall  be  heard — and  those  in  Russia — 
on  behalf  of  whom  we  si>eak  will  one  day 
be  free.  The  fact  is  thai  as  of  the  present 
the  Jews  are  neither  i>erm!tt^d  to  leai^  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  to  enjoy  a  full  Jewish  life 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  learn  of  their  ancient  henwee  and  hence 
cannot  transmit  that  heritage  to  their  chil- 
dren. Until  this  ba.Fic  condition  is  changed, 
our  protests  are  needed  and  with  God's  help 
they  will  be  heard — ue  shall   not  be  silent. 

•p.-aise  Unto  Him."  Heinrlch  Schalit.  Com- 
poser. Cantor  Irving  Shulkes.  Temple  Eineth, 
Te.aneck. 

Rabbi  Jo.seph  Rudavsky  delivered  the  clos- 
Ing  benediction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  also  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  a  very  fine  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Levy,  executive  director  of  B'nal 
B'rith  of  Delaware.  New  Jcisty.  Penn.syl- 
vania,  and  West  Virginia,  be  included  In 
the  Record.  Mr.  Levy  quit*  eloquently 
explains  the  reason  for  the  rally  and  I 
think  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  beinjr  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

B'NAi    B'RrxH    or   Delaware.    New 
Jersey,      Pennstlvania,      West 

VlRClNXA. 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  September  13,  1966. 
Mr.  Leonard  L  Roemer, 
Hacken<!ack.  N  J. 
Subject:  Soviet  discrimination. 

Dear  Len:  1.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter  of  Aueu.st  31.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  our  previous  information  was  helpful. 
2  As  to  the  appeals  f'T  funds  from  the 
lodfies.  the  policy,  as  you  know,  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  no  funds  from  /mid  raising  may  be 
diverted  until  the  .Service  Fund  goal  is  met. 
I  presume  that  funds  derived  from  dues, 
which  is  for  lodge  admiriUtrative  purpo.'ses 
could  conceivably  be  used.  However.  I  sug- 
gest that  you  discuss  this  with  Harold  Staen- 
berg,  District  Service  Fund  Committee  Chair- 
man. 

3.  As  to  the  various  questions  which  you 
have  listed,  I  shall  try  to  provide  some  guid- 
ance. 

Q.  "One  Jew  af  ked  me  if  we  were  not  med- 
dling with  the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign 
nation"  .  .  . 

A.  The  demonstrations  In  which  we  take 
part  are  for  the  dual  purpose  of  requesting 
our  own  government  to  use  their  good  of- 
fices in  appealing  t<->  the  USSR  in  alleviat- 
ing the  plight  of  a  segment  of  their  popula- 
tion which  had  been  discriminated  against; 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  t^j  expose  to  our  own 
countrymen  the  plight  of  S<^)viet  Jewry.  So- 
viet discrimination  makes  a  di.'^tinction  be- 
tween the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Soviet 
constitution  and  those  rights  given  to  the 
Jews  of  the  USSR 

I  suppose  it  could  be  said  that  when  we 
protested  the  annihilation  of  millions  of 
people  by  Nazis  it  was.  in  a  sense,  "meddling 
in  the  internal  affairs"  of  that  government. 

No  doubt  when  the  United  Nations  pro- 
posed the  Genocide  Convention  to  outlaw 
mass  murder  against  ethnic  groups  by  gov- 
ernments within  their  own  borders,  it  was. 
In  effect  "meddling  in  the  internal  affairs" 
of  governments. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  the  Soviets  arc 
proposing  antl-Semltism  by  government 
decree:  what  we  are  stating  Is  that  the  evi- 


dence is  plain  that  they  are  discriminating 
against  the  Jew  as  a  group,  be  it  religiously 
or  culturally. 

As  to  the  question — Why — to  pick  lut 
Russia  in  counter-distinction  to  several  other 
countries  which  are  anti-Semitism,  etc  .  the 
fact  is  that  ♦he  Eastern  countries  do  not  pre- 
vent the  J^s  from  fulfilling  their  role  as 
citizens,  nor  for  the  most  part  discourage 
cultiu-al  and  religious  entity. 

The  USSR  Is  the  one  major  country,  to  my 
knowledge,  which  overtly  is  discriminating 
in  this  direction. 

We  face  a  most  unusual  situation  as  a 
Jewish  people.  In  order  for  us  to  exercise 
the  uniqueness  of  our  religious,  cultural  and 
traditional  heritage  we  must  resist  being 
swallowed  up  and  assimilated.  Assimilation 
does  not  necessarily  mean  inter-marriage.  It 
can  take  the  form  of  being  Influenced  or 
paralyzed  into  inaction.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, for  a  people  in  the  diaspora  to  float 
Into  nothingness.  If  Jews  are  to  remain 
Jewish  in  their  conunitments  to  social  Jus- 
tice, in  their  forms  of  worship  and  Individual 
lil>crty — they  must  be  permitted  fundamen- 
tal human  freedoms.  It  is  these  freedoms — 
these  basic  individual  rights  which  are  so 
sacred  to  Judaism — that  we  are  striving  to 
retain  for  the  Soviet  Jews — without  negating 
one  lota  the  duty  one  owes  to  one's  coun- 
try— wherever  that  may  be. 

Since  Soviet  Jews  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves, we  must  speak  for  them. 

For  hundreds  of  years.  Jews  In  one  coun- 
try or  another  have  been  saved  from  slaugh- 
ter, absorption  and  assimilation  only  be- 
cause others  who  were  Jewish — sometiznes 
non  -  Jewish — cared . 

Many  of  us  realize  now,  only  too  well,  how 
much  we  could  have  done  to  save  millions 
during  the  Nazi  period — but  did  not, 

I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  a  period  25 
years  from  now  when  we  look  back  on  what 
we  might  have  done  to  have  saved  Soviet 
Jewry  from  obliteration — but  did  not  do — 
becatose  somebody  said,  "We  might  be  med- 
dling with  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  foreign 
nation." 

Having  said  the  above,  I  want  to  reiterate 
what  I  have  previously  told  you  and  that 
is,  that  we  must  discipline  ourselves  against 
wild  and  unsupported  generalized  charges 
of  anti-Semitism.  We  must  focus  our  at- 
tention on  precisely  what  we  know  to  be  the 
exact  fact.  That  is,  th.at  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  prevented  from  being  Jew- 
ish .  .  .  from  participating  In  group  effort 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion permits  it. 

As  to  the  lady  who  said  that  she  could  not 
understand  why  you  are  having  a  Rally  since 
she  knew  someone  who  came  back  from 
Russia  and  said  things  were  not  "half-bad" 
for  the  Russian  Jews,  my  reaction  would 
be  that  certainly  Jews  as  Individuals  do  not 
suffer  from  the  discrimination  or  anti-Semi- 
tism In  any  large  degree.  In  fact,  they  do 
quite  well,  except  in  political  life. 

Jews,  as  Russians,  are  in  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, in  Medicine  and  Education.  It  is  in 
the  context  of  the  Jews  as  a  group — as  a  re- 
ligious entity — as  a  people  with  a  cultural 
heritage  that  the  discrimination  exist* 
through  government  pressure.  Within  an- 
other generation  or  two  Judaism  will  be  but 
a  memory  for  most,  as  It  is  at  present  for 
many. 

The  Soviets  are  very  sensitive  with  regard 
to  charges  of  anti-Semitism.  They  relate  it 
to  what  they  call  German-Fascism  Anti- 
Semitism  and.  they  not  only  deny  it,  but 
they  resent  it.  On  the  other  hand  there  have 
been  some  unmistakable  signs  of  serisltlvlty 
toward  supported  charges  of  discrimination 
which  has  led  to  some  slight  easing  of  their 
restrictions. 

Do  we  have  a  right  as  Jews— as  Ameri- 
cans— to  protest  the  denial  of  these  rlgbtf. 

I  think  we  do. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  S.  Levt, 
Executive  Director. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRESSioNAL  RECORD,  I  am  including, 
therein,  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  of  October  3,  1966. 
While  Congress  has  endeavored  to  meet 
the  problem  of  auto  and  highway  safety, 
there  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  problem  of 
human  judgment  and  human  error 
which,  of  course,  is  most  diflScult  to  deal 
with. 

The  editorial  I  am  enclosing  points 
out  this  very  fact,  and  while  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  or  disagree  with  the  ed- 
itorial, it  does  provide  food  for  thought 
as  Congress  endeavors  to  cope  with  the 
ever  increasing  problem  of  auto  and 
highway  safety. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Nader  Overstates  Auto  Faili-tre 
The  Automobile  Club  of  Michigan  made  a 
detailed  study  of  each  of  the  27  fatal  acci- 
dents which  took  place  In  that  state  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  holiday — and  the  results  of 
those  investigations  put  such  things  as  Mr. 
Nader's  contrived  book  about  auto  design  to 
shame. 

The  Auto  club  wasn't  dealing  in  theories 
or  argtiments.    It  dealt  In  specific  facts  about 
specific  accidents  as  they  occurred  and  which 
Involved  death. 
What  did  they  find? 

Thirteen,  to  surt  vrtth,  were  single-car 
accidents  with  the  probable  causes,  falling 
asleep,  driving  too  fast,  or  a  combination  of 
both  with  drinking  too  much. 

In  these,  and  all  other  fatals,  driver-failure 
was  the  apparent  cause,  except  those  caused 
by  the  miscalculation  of  a  pedestrian.  (Two 
pedestrians  and  two  motorcyclists  were 
among  the  dead). 

None  of  these  killed  was  wearing  seat-belts, 
although  in  a  number  of  instances  the  belt 
could  have  keen  expected  to  save  them. 

Drinking  drivers  were  Involved  In  52  per 
cent  of  the  fatal  accidents. 

Almost  half  of  the  fatal-accident  drivers 
had  these  qualities  in  common:  male  driver 
under  30,  driving  too  fast,  not  wearing  seat- 
belts,  and  an  extremely  bad  driving  history. 
A  third  of  the  drivers  Involved  had  past 
records  so  bad  as  to  raise  very  serious  ques- 
tions about  whether  they  had  the  qualifica- 
tions to  be  permitted  to  continue  driving! 

Another  sizable  segment  were  young,  inex- 
perienced drivers,  (some  of  whom  also  had 
been  drinking!) 

The  bad  drivers  were  not  vacationers  with 
families  in  their  cars.  Although  it  was  a 
big  holidary  weekend,  only  two  of  the  fatals 
Involved  people  over  40  miles  from  home,  and 
two-thirds  of  them  occurred  within  25  miles 
of  home. 

No  clear  mechanical  defects  were  found  In 
any  of  the  vehicles.  There  were  four  with 
poor  tires  that  was  as  close  aa  Investigators 
could  come,  and  only  one  case  where  poor 
tread  might  have  contributed  to  skidding  on 
a  curve,  resulting  In  the  crash. 

Among  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  asso- 
ciation Is  the  flat  statement  that  "yoimg  and 
Inexperienced  drivers  are  involved  In  far  more 
fatals  than  they  should  be  In  proportion  to 
their  numbers." 

One  of  the  drinking  drivers  In  this  study 
had  three  previous  convictions  for  drunken 
wiving.    This  time  he  Wiled  himself. 

Another  had  had  a  30-day  suspension  and 
two  re-examlnations  of  his  license,  and  was 


"definitely  under  the  influence"  in  this  fatal 
crash. 

One  cyclist  unaccountably  drove  his  motor- 
cycle right  Into  a  head-on  coUlalon  with  a 
car.  Another  motorcyclist  was  hit  by  a  sec- 
ond motorcycle  and  bounced  Into  the  path 
of  an  oncoming  car.  A  hay  wagon  ran  over 
a  youth  on  a  bike  who  had  been  hanging  on 
to  an  attached  wagon  ahead  of  It.  A  young 
pedestrian  ran  into  the  path  of  a  car.  An- 
other young  pedestrian  slipped  and  fell  in 
front  of  a  car. 

The  investigators  found  most  of  the  other 
accidents  suggested  a  combination  of  speed, 
bad  driving  records,  alcohol,  and  overconfl- 
dence  In  the  familiar  surroundings  close  to 
home! 

In  their  overall  studies  of  accidents  on 
this  and  other  holidays  and  during  non-holi- 
day periods,  the  association  found  that  holi- 
days are  especially  hazardous  because  a  con- 
stant element  in  fatal  accidents  Is  "exuber- 
ance." 

Exuberance  in  a  driver  may  come  from 
over-confidence  in  the  familiarity  with  the 
road  and  neighborhood.  It  may  come  from 
youthfulness.  It  may  come  from  booze.  It 
Is  significant  that  these  three  elements  loom 
largest  in  the  figures  and  all  generate  that 
"exuberance"  which  leads  to  error. 

It  hardly  seems  that  in  the  light  of  this 
kind  of  hard  evidence — the  same  kind  that 
anybody  finds  who  carefully  investigates  on 
a  fair  sample  basis  actual  fatal  accidents — a 
few  safety  gimcracks  engineered  into  new 
cars  and  given  the  government  seal  of  "safe" 
Is  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

Indeed,  this  "government  guaranteed 
safety"  is  apt  to  increase  the  very  "over- 
confidence"  that  is  the  driver's  enemy — that 
is  the  real  killer  on  our  highways. 

The  record  suggests  that  once  again,  the 
politicians  have  dodged  the  real  heart  of  a 
problem.  In  order  to  whoop  it  up  for  a  more 
popular  attack  on  a  scape-goat — in  this  case 
the  makers  of  curs. 


Supplemental  Report  of  Senate  Minority 
Leader,  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
laws  and  treaties  of  general  Interest  be 
published  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  and  I  ask  also  that  it  be 
published  as  a  docimient. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ACRICtTLTURE 

Planting  of  alternate  crops  in  cases  of  nat- 
ural disaster  (Public  Law  89-451;  approved 
June  17,  1966):  This  law  (H.R.  15151)  per- 
mitted the  planting  of  alternate  crops  on 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grain  acreage  which 
is  unplanted  because  of  a  natural  disaster. 

Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-502,  approved  July  13,  1966)  :  This 
law  (H.R.  12322)  enabled  cottongrowers  to 
establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research  and  promotion 
to  improve  the  compeUtive  position  of,  and 
to  expand  markets  for.  cotton  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  a  mar- 
keting order  authorizing  the  coUection  of 
contributions  for  cotton  producers  of  not 
more  than  »1  per  bale.  Also,  the  law  provided 
that  approval  of  the  marketing  order  in  the 
referendum  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 


volume  represented  would  not  be  effective 
unless  such  vote  alao  represented  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  refer- 
endum. 

Simpliflcatlon  of  laws  administered  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  (Public  Law  89- 
525.  approved  August  2.  1966)  :  This  law 
(S.  2822)  amended  various  provisions  of  the 
laws  administered  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration to  simplify  and  Improve  opera- 
tions. 

Assignment  of  payments  (Pubhc  Law  89- 
742;  approved  November  2,  1966):  This  law 
(H.R.  17588)  amended  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  to  expedite  the  process  of  signing  as- 
signments executed  to  secure  loans  from 
federally  insured  banks. 

appropriations 
Department  of  Defense  supplemental  aji- 
propriation.  1966  (Public  Law  89-374;  ap- 
provf-d  March  25.  1966):  This  law  (H.R. 
13516  )  made  appropriations  of  $13,135,719,000 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  con- 
tinued support  of  military  operations  In 
Southeast  Asia  In  fiscal  1966;  for  military 
assistance  funds  to  reimburse  the  military 
services  for  the  procurement  of  goods  pro- 
vided: and  for  economic  assistance  to  foreign 
countries. 

Second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
fiscal  1966  (Public  Law  89-426:  approved 
May  13,  1966):  This  law  (H.R.  14012)  pro- 
vided $2,788,143,303  in  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  various  departments  and 
agencies. 

Included  in  this  total  was  $140  million  for 
subscriptions  to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank;  $100,000  for  paymcnu  under  the  rent 
supplement  program  plus  an  annual  contract 
authority  of  $12  million  for  grants;  and  $1,- 
168.478.120  to  cover  Increased  pay  costs. 

Interior  Department  appropriations  fi.scal 
19C7  (Public  Law  89-435;  approved  May  31 
1966):  This  law  (H.R.  14215)  made  appro- 
priations of  $1,347,615,800  (Including  $26 
million  borrowing  authority)  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  Interior  Department  total  was  $872.- 
911.400.  For  related  agencies  the  total  was 
$474,704,400,  including  funds  for  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  the  NaUonal 
Capital  Planning  Conunisslon,  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  and  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities. 

Treasury-Post  Office  Departments  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1967  (Public  Law  89-474- 
approved  June  29,  1966)  ;  This  law  (H.R. 
14266)  made  appropriations  of  $7,196,429,135 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  Treasury  Department  total  was  $1  - 
374,099.000.  The  Post  Office  Department 
total  was  $5,802,533,000.  For  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  the  total  was  $17  - 
014.135.  Including  the  Emergency  Fund  for 
the  President  and  expenses  of  management 
improvement.  The  total  for  Independent 
agencies  was  $2,783,000.  Including  funds  for 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Continuing  Appropriations.  1967  (Public 
Law  89-481;  approved  June  30.  1966):  This 
law  (HJ,  Res,  1180)  provided  for  financing 
continuing  Government  functions  with  re- 
spect to  which  annual  appropriations  bills 
had  not  been  signed  into  law  prior  to  August 
31.  1966. 

Legislative  branch  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1967  (Public  Law  89-545;  approved  August 
27.  1966)  :  This  law  (H.R.  15466)  made  ap- 
propriations In  the  amount  of  $214,4«3,913 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  Senate  total  was  $39,656,180;  the  House. 
$77,676,145. 

Other  agencies  for  which  appropriations 
were  included  in  this  law  were  the  Library 
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at  Congress,  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  and  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Continuing  appropriations,  1967  (Public 
l.aw  89-649:  approved  August  31.  1966)  : 
ThU  law  (H.J.  Res.  1284)  provided  for  flnanc- 
Uig  continuing  Government  functions  with 
respect  to  which  annual  appropriations  bills 
had  not  been  signed  into  law  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1966. 

Independent  offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appropria- 
tions, fiscal  1967  (Public  Law  89-555:  ap- 
proved September  6.  1966):  This  law  (HJl. 
14921)  mnde  appropriations  of  $14,065,851.- 
(XW  for  the  various  Independent  executive 
rfflces  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urb-on  Development  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was  $641,- 
219.000. 

Among  Items  Included  were:  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
t4.968.000.000:  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
$903,831,500:  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, •647.961.000:  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. »479.999.000:  and  Veterans'  Adminls- 
tratlOQ.  $5,958,807,000. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies,  appropriations,  fiscal  1967  (Public 
Law  88-556:  approved  Sep>tember  7.  1966)  : 
This  law  (HH.  14596)  made  appropriations 
Of  $6,994,590,150  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  1967. 
The  total  Included  $1,719,365,150  for  general 
activities  of  the  Department:  $93,459,000  for 
REA  and  FHA;  and  $5,181,301,000  for  the 
commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and  Public 
Ijaw480. 

Continuing  appropriations,  1967  (Public 
Law  89-611:  approved  September  30.  1966): 
This  law  (H.J.  Res.  1308)  provided  for  financ- 
ing continuing  Government  functions  with 
respect  to  which  annual  appropriations  bills 
had  not  been  signed  Into  law  prior  to  October 
33.  1966. 

Defense  Department  app>ropriations  for 
fiscal  1967  (Public  Law  89-687:  approved  Oc- 
tober 15.  1966)  :  This  law  (H.R.  15941)  made 
appropriations  for  the  Defense  EstabUah- 
ment  of  $58,067,472,000  for  fiscal  1967.  Of 
this  appropriation,  the  Army  received  $17.- 
16S.065.000:  the  Navy.  $16,826,700,000:  the 
Air  Totet,  $20305.900.000:  and  the  joint  de- 
fense agencies.  $3.269307.000. 

Public  works  appropriations  for  fiscal  1967 
(Public  Law  89-689:  approved  October  15. 
1966) :  This  law  (HJl.  17787)  made  appro- 
priations of  $4,134,511,000  for  certain  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Defezue,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Ccwamls- 
ston.  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Water  Resources  Council  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1967. 

Of  this  total  appropriation,  the  Defense 
Department  total  was  $1,341,097,000;  the  In- 
terior Department,  $466,049,000:  the  Atomic 
Xnergy  Commission,  $2,257,030,000:  and  In- 
dependent Ofllces.  $70335.000. 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1967  (Public  Law  89-691: 
approved  October  15,  1966):  This  law  (H.R. 
17788)  made  appropriations  of  $3,493,473,500 
for  foreign  aid  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
1967. 

Included  In  this  total  were  funds  for  the 
following:  Foreign  aid  (mutual  security), 
$3,936,490,500  (economic.  $2,144,490,500:  mili- 
tary, $793.000.000) ;  foreign  aid  (other) .  $556.- 
983.000  (including  the  Peace  Corps,  Army 
cItU  rnnctlons.  Investment  in  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  subscription  to  the 
International  Development  Association). 

Among  other  things,  the  law  restated  the 
opposltlOD  of  Congress  to  the  seating  In  the 
United  Nations  of   Communist   China:    re- 


stattd  a  sen.^e  of  Consress  declaration  con- 
clemriing  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to 
create  dl-'^tlnctlons  because  of  race  or  reli- 
gion amonc;  American  citizens  in  granting 
personal  or  commerlcal  access  to  those  na- 
tion?; and  contained  restrictions  on  assist- 
ance to  countries  selling  and  or  shipping  to 
Tastro  Cuba  North  Vietnam,  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  and  on  assistance  to  Com- 
munist cnuntries 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1967 
(Puhlic  Law  89-P97:  approved  October  27. 
1966)  Thi.s  law  (H  R.  10381)  provided 
$5,0'25,264.579  in  supplemental  appropriations 
for  rhe  various  departments  and  agencies  for 
flcs:U  1067 

Among  other  things,  the  law  n^'ade  appro- 
prartor.s  for:  school  lunch  proeram.  Com- 
ml.=-.'-ion  on  Political  .Activity  of  Government 
Personnel,  nrbrui  rene'.v.'.l.  urban  ma.ss  trans- 
portation, comprehen.sive  city  demonstra- 
tion pn.i£;rrim.s.  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  higher  education,  higher  educa- 
tional facilities  coni:truction.  piiverty  pro- 
gram. 1968  Heml«=F,air  cxpo.sition.  and  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center. 

District  of  Columbia  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1967  (Public  Law  89-74.3;  approved 
November  2.  1966):  This  law  (HR.  17636) 
appropriated  »4O4,598,200  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  sp>end  out  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia funds  for  fiscal  1967  and  appropriated 
$53,394,000  as  the  Federal  payment  out  Of 
general  revenues  of  the  Fe<leral  Treasury  for 
fiscal  1967. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY 

Atomic  Energy  Commis.=ion  appropriation 
authorization,  1967  (Public  L.aw  89-428.  ap- 
proved May  21.  1966)  :  This  law  (H  R.  14732) 
authorized  appropriation  of  $2,259,958,000 
for  fiscal  1967  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. For  operating  expenses.  $1,964.- 
128.000  was  authorized,  and  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment.  $295,830,000, 

Amendment  to  AEG  Authorization  Act 
pertaining  to  nucleru-  ix)wer-desaltlng  facility 
(Public  Law  89-648:  approved  October  13, 
1966);  This  law  (S  3807)  amended  Public 
Law  89-428.  the  .Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
fiscal  year  1967  authorization  act.  to  author- 
ize the  AEC  to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement for  a  large-scale,  combination, 
nuclear  power-desaJtlng  project.  The  law 
also  authorized  appropriation  of  $15  million 
for  the  Commission's  p;u-tlclpatlon. 

FINANCB     AND     TAXATION 

Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law 
89-368:  approved  March  15,  1966):  This  law 
(HR.  12752)   provided; 

Graduated  Withholding.  A  six-bracket 
withholding  system  effective  May  1,  1966, 
with  rates  ranging  from  14  to  30  percent  to 
replace  the  fiat  rate  withholding  system  now 
In  effect  To  provide  relief  from  overwith- 
holdlng.  additional  "withholding  allowances" 
are  permitted  commencing  Ir.  1967. 

Corporate  Speed-up,  Corporations  with 
tax  liabilities  of  more  than  $1(X),000  wotild 
be  required  to  pay  their  estimated  tax  in  the 
year  the  income  was  earned.  The  present 
schedule  which  caJled  for  current  tax  pay- 
ments by  1970  wa5  sj)eeded  up  .so  that  these 
corporations  would  be  current  In  1967. 
Excise  taxes 

Automobiles.  The  tax  rate  on  automobiles, 
presently  6  percent,  w.is  increased  as  of  the 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  to  7  percent. 
The  7  percent  rate  continued  In  effect  until 
April  1.  1968.  when  Uie  rate  would  be  reduced 
to  2  percent. 

Telephones  The  excise  tax  on  telephone 
service,  presently  3  percent,  was  increased 
temporarily,  effective  with  respect  to  bills 
rendered  after  March  31.  to  10  jiercent.  The 
10  percent  rate  would  continue  In  effect  until 
Afwil  1.  1968.  when  It  would  be  reduced  to 
1    percent. 

Political  Contributions.  Indirect  i>olltlcal 
contributions,  including  such  items  as  ex- 
penditures for  advertising  in  political  pub- 
lications, tickets  to  political  banquets,  and 


admissions  to  inaugural  galas  and  similar 
events,  were  disallowed  as  a  deduction  fta 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes. 

Social  Security  for  Persons  -Age  72.  Social 
Security  benefits  for  persons  .age  72  and  over 
were  provided  for  persons  who  did  not  have 
sufficient  qu.arters  of  coverage  to  qualify  for 
regular  benefits  The  benefit  amount  Is  $35 
per  month  for  a  single  [)erson  and  $52.50  for 
a  married  couple.  These  amounts  would  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  other  pensions  or 
annuities  received  under  a  governmental  re- 
tirement system 

Gifts  from  Combat  Zones,  Exemption  from 
customs  duties  was  provided  for  gifts  from 
members  of  the  armed  services  on  active  duty 
in  combat  zones  where  the  value  of  the  gift 
package  did  not  exceed  $50  retail  value.  This 
special  duty-free  allowance  would  be  avail- 
able on  gifts  entered  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment and  before   1968. 

Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  (Public 
Law  89-429;  approved  May  24.  1966);  This 
law  (S.  3283)  permitted  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  (FNMA),  as 
trustee,  to  soil  to  Investors  participation 
certificates,  totaling  a  little  less  than  $11 
billion,  at  prevailing  market  interest  rates, 
based  on  a  pool  or  pools  of  notes  or  other 
obligations  representing  direct  loans  made 
or  otherwise  acquired  by  the  following  six 
Federal  credit  agencies;  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration (with  respect  only  to  loans  for 
land  acquisition,  rural  housing,  and  crt^ 
production).  Office  of  Education  (academic 
facility  loans).  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, college  housing  loans,  public  fa- 
cility loans,  public  housing  loans,  housing 
for  elderly  or  handicapped  loans,  urban  re- 
newal loans,  and  public  works  planning  ad- 
vances). Veterans'  Administration  (direct 
loans  and  vendee  loans).  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  Export-Impwrt  Bank  oi 
Washington.  Sales  of  participation  certifi- 
cates on  behalf  of  any  agency  were  required 
to  be  specifically  approved  In  advance  In  an 
appropriation  act.  and  such  authorization 
was  limited  to  2  years. 

The  law.  In  effect,  would  permit  Federal 
borrowing  without  its  showing  up  as  part 
of  the  Federal  debt. 

Temporary  increase  In  public  debt  limit 
(PubUc  Law  89-472:  approved  June  34, 1966) : 
This  law  (H.R.  15202)  provided  a  tempc«^ry 
debt  Umlt  of  $330  biUion  for  the  period 
July  1,  1966.  to  June  30.  1967.  The  tem- 
porary debt  limit  for  fiscal  1966  was  $328 
billion.  (The  debt  celling  under  permanent 
law  is  $285  billion.) 

Extension  of  Federal  Reserve  direct  pur- 
chase authority  (PubUc  Law  89-484:  ap- 
proved June  30.  1966):  This  law  (S.  3368) 
amended  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  extend  for  2  years,  to  June  30, 
1968,  the  present  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  to  purchase  securities  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury  In  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $5  billion  outstanding  at  any  one 
time. 

Amending  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  (Public  Law  89-485:  approved  July 
1.  1966):  This  law  (H.R.  7371)  amended 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
among  other  things,  to  broaden  the  coverage 
of  the  law  to  Include  long-term  trusts  within 
the  definition  of  "Company":  and  repealed, 
under  certain  circumstances,  provisions 
which  exempted  charitable,  religious,  and 
educational  institutions,  and  companies  reg- 
istered before  May  15.  1955.  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  and  their 
affiliates.  The  law  also  made  a  number  o( 
amendments  to  the  regulatory  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

Income  tax  treatment  of  exploration  ex- 
penditures In  the  case  of  mining  (PubUo 
Law  89-570;  approved  September  12,  1966) : 
This  law  (H.R.  4665)  amended  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  reference  to  the 
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Income    tax    treatment    of    exploration    ex- 
penditures in  the  case  of  mining. 

Amendment  of  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
re  construction  differential  subsidies  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-589;  approved  September  19, 
1966)  :  This  law  (S.  2858)  amended  section 
502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years,  to  June  30.  1968,  the  present 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  construction-differential  subsidy  pay- 
ments of  a  maximum  of  55  percent  on  new 
merchant  vessel  construction. 

Deletion  of  interest  rate  limitation  on 
debentures  Issued  by  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  (Public  Law  89-595;  approved 
September  20.  1966)  ;  This  law  (S.J.  Res. 
178)  amended  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as 
amended,  to  delete  the  interest  rate  limita- 
tion on  debentures  Issued  by  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks. 

District  of  Columbia  Reveniie  Act  of  1966 
(Public  Law  89-€10:  approved  September  30, 
1966):  This  law  (H  R.  11487)  provided 
through  various  tax  measures  additional 
revenue  for  financing  District  government 
activities.  Among  other  things,  the  law  In- 
creased taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages,  ciga- 
rettes, income,  and  motor  vehicle  fuel.  It 
also  authorized  an  annual  Federal  payment 
of  $60  million. 

Interest  on  Income  tax  refunds  and  quick 
refunds  of  investment  credit  carrybacks 
(Public  Law  89-721;  approved  November  2, 
1966)  :  This  law  (H.R.  11660)  amended  ex- 
isting law  to  provide  that  no  Interest  is  to 
be  paid  with  respect  to  the  refund  of  an 
overpayment  of  income  tax  if  the  refund  is 
made  within  45  days  after  the  date  the  re- 
turn is  actually  filed  and  amended  existing 
law  to  extend  to  taxpayers  with  an  invest- 
ment credit  carryback  the  quick  refund  pro- 
cedure formerly  available  to  taxpayers  with 
a  net  operating  loss  carrybacKf 

Combat  pay  exclusion  (Public  Law  89-739; 
approved  November  2.  1966)  :  This  law  (H.R. 
17271)  amended  section  112  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $200 
to  $500  the  monthly  combat  pay  exclusion  for 
commissioned  officers  serving  In  combat 
zones. 

GOVERNMENT 

Bank  Merger  Act  amendment  (Public 
Law  89-356:  approved  February  21,  1966)  : 
This  law  (S.  1698)  provided  for  -Jie  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  between  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  re- 
sulting from  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
In  the  Philadelphia  and  Lexington.  Ky.,  bank 
merger  cases  in  1963  and  1964.  The  law  fur- 
nished guidelines  for  the  equitable  disposi- 
tion of  certain  cases  now  before  the  courts, 
and  provided  an  orderly  procedure  for  the 
litigation  of  such  bank  mergers  as  the 
Department  of  Justice  may  desire  to  contest 
In  the  future. 

The  law  established  a  single  set  of  stand- 
ards— requiring  consideration  both  of  com- 
petitive factors  and  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity — for  the  consideration  of 
future  mergers  by  the  banking  agencies  un- 
der the  Bank  Merger  Act  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  courts  under  the 
antitrust  laws;  provided  for  postponement 
for  30  days  of  consummation  of  mergers 
hereafter  approved  to  give  the  Department 
of  Justice  an  opportunity  to  enjoin  them; 
and  exempted  mergers  approved  under  the 
new  standards  and  procedures  from  all  pro- 
visions of  the  antitrust  laws  except  the  anti- 
monopoly  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

It  exempted  from  all  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws  except  section  2  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  mergers  consummated  before  June 
17,  1963,  including  three  of  the  mergers  now 
In  court  (First  Security  National  Bank  and 
Truat  Company  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Company  In  New 
York,  and  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  in  Chicago). 

It  exempted  from  all  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws  except  section  2  of  the  Sher- 


man Act,  mergers  consummated  aft.er  June 
16,  1963.  and  before  enactment  of  the  law, 
except  mergers  against  which  antitrust  suits 
had  been   brought  before  such   enactment. 

It  required  the  courts  to  use  the  new 
staniiards  of  the  law  In  all  cases  Instituted 
under  the  tmtitrust  laws  after  June  16,  1963, 
Including  the  other  three  cases  now  pending 
In  court  (Third  National  Bank  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Crocker  Citizens  National  Bank  In 
California,  and  Mercantile  Trust  Company 
In  St.  Louis). 

Additional  Federal  judges  and  districts 
(Public  Law  89-372;  approved  March  18. 
1966):  This  law  (S.  1666)  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  45  additional  Federal  circuit 
and  district  Judges  throughout  the  United 
States  and  also  created  two  new  judicial  dis- 
tricts In  California. 

Alaska  Centenmal  (Public  Law  89-375:  ap- 
proved March  26.  1966);  This  law  (S.  2614) 
provided  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  1967 
statewide  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of 
the  Alaska  Purchase,  Jointly  with  the  State 
of  Alaska  through  Industrial,  agricultural, 
educational,  research,  or  commercial  proj- 
ects, or  facilities  which  restilt  in  a  perniaaient 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  Alaska." 

The  law  authorized  appropriation  of  not 
to  exceed  $4  million  in  matching  funds  for 
projects  of  enduring  economic  value  and  a.p- 
propriation  of  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  Fed- 
eral exhibits. 

Discontinuance  of  the  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem  (Public  Law  89-377;  approved  M.arch  28. 
1966)  :  This  law  (H.R.  8030)  provided  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Postal  Savings  §j-stem. 

Vice  President's  official  residence  (Public 
Law  89-386:  approved  April  9,  1966):  This 
law  (S.  2394)  authorized  the  construction, 
fvu-nlshtng,  and  maintenance  of  an  official 
residence  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  law  further  provided  that  the 
site  for  such  residence  wouJ»  be  on  10  acres 
of  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Obser^•atory. 
The  law  authorized  appropriation  of  $750,000 
for  total  first  cost,  and  also  authorized  an- 
nual appropriations  for  maintenance  and  op- 
eration. 

Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law 
89-387;  approved  April  13,  1966):  This  law 
(S,  1404)  required  any  State  that  adopted 
daylight  saving  time  to  begin  the  observance 
of  such  time  at  2  am.  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  and  end  it  at  2  a.m.  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  October:  left  the  States  free  to  decide  for 
themselvee  whether  or  not  to  observe  day- 
light saving  time  on  a  statewide  basis;  bar- 
red so-called  double  daylight  time;  and  in- 
cluded provisions  creating  new  standard  time 
zones,  mainly  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law 
89-165:  approved  Jime  22,  1966):  This  law 
(S.  1357)  revised  existing  bail  practices  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
assuri.'  that  all  persons,  regardless  of  their 
financial  status,  shall  not  needlessly  be  de- 
tained pending  their  appearance  to  answer 
charges,  to  testify,  or  pending  appeal,  when 
detention  serves  neither  the  ends  of  justice 
nor  the  public  interest. 

Right  of  the  public  to  Government  Infor- 
mation (Public  Law  89-487;  approved  July  4 
1966)  ;  This  law  (S.  1160)  amended  section 
3  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  chap- 
ter 324,  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946  (60  Stat. 
238)  to  provide  a  true  Federal  public  records 
statute  by  requiring  the  availability,  to  any 
member  of  the  public,  of  all  of  the  executive 
branch  records  described  in  its  requirements, 
except  those  involving  matters  which  are 
within  nine  stated  exemptions.  It  also  gave 
an  aggrieved  citizen  a  remedy  by  permitting 
an  appeal  to  a  U.S.  district  court. 

Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
Amendmente  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-488- 
approved  July  4.  1966)  :  This  law  (H.R.  10721 )' 
amended  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  to  liberalize  and  equalize  employee 
Injury  benefits  and  to  tie  the  benefits  In 
with  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

American   Revolution   Bicentennial    Com- 


mission (Public  Law  89-491;  approved  July 
4,  1966);  Tills  law  (S.J.  Res.  162)  provided 
for  the  e.stabli6hment  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission  to  prepare 
an  overall  program  for  commemorating  the 
bicentennial,  and  to  plan,  encourage,  de- 
velop, and  coordinate  observances  and  activi- 
ties commemorating  the  hittor.c  events  that 
preceded,  and  are  associated  with,  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Federal  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of 
1966  (Public  Law  89-504;  approved  July  18, 
1966);  This  law  i  H.R  14122)  provided  an 
average  lncre;.se  of  2,9  percent  tu  the  batic 
compensation  of  most  Federal  employees 
The  law  also  made  significant  amendments 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  im- 
prove retirement  benefits  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. Tlie  total  cost  of  the  pay  raise  and  fringe 
benefits  was  estimated  at  $505.8  million  an- 
nually. The  pay  raise  was  effective  the  f.rst 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1.  1966. 

Reimbursement  of  certain  moving  expenses 
of  Federal  employees  (Public  Law  89  516; 
approved  July  21.  1966 1  :  This  law  (H.R. 
10607)  amended  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  certain  moving  and  storage  ex- 
penses of  Federal  employees,  in  addition  to 
expenses  already  allowed,  when  those  em- 
ployees are  transferred  from  one  official  sta- 
tion to  another. 

Commission  on  Political  Activity  of  Gov- 
ernment Personnel  (Public  Law  89-617;  ap- 
proved October  3.  1966):  This  law  (S.  1474) 
created  a  bipartisan  commission  (Commis- 
sion on  Political  Activity  of  Government  Per- 
sonnel) to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  po- 
litical activity  by  officers  and  employees  of 
Government. 

Additional  supergrade  positions  for  cer- 
tain departments  and  agencies  (Public  Law 
89-632;  approved  October  8.  1966)  :  This  law 
(S.  2393)  authorized  additional  GS-16,  GS- 
17.  and  GS-18  positions  in  agencies  or  func- 
tions created  or  substantially  eiqjended  after 
Jime  30,  1965.  The  law  Increased  such  maxi- 
mum number  of  positions  from  2.400  to 
2,577,  and  retained  the  existing  25-percent 
limitation  wlVb  respect  to  GS-17,  and  12- 
percent  ilmltatlon  with  respect  to  GS-18. 

Time  of  assembly  of  the  90th  Congress 
(Public  Law  89-704;  approved  November  2, 
1966);  This  law  (H.J.  Res.  1322)  provided 
that  the  90th  Congress  shall  assemble  at 
noon  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  1967, 

HOUSING 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Amendments  (Public  Law  89-566;  approved 
September  10,  1966):  This  law  (S.  3688) 
amended  the  National  Housing  Act  to  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  mortgage  credit  for  Federal 
Hoiising  Administration  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration assisted  residential  construc- 
tion. 

The  law  provided  new  borrowing  authority 
to  the  secondary  mortgage  facility  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA)  by  authorizing  it  to  Issue  deben- 
tures up  to  15  times  its  capital  instead  of  the 
current  authority  of  10  times:  Increased  by 
$110  million,  to  $225  million,  the  capital 
stock  of  FNMA  under  its  secondary  mortgage 
market  facihty;  and  also  increased  FNMAs 
purchasing  authority  by  authorizing  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  in  its  special  assistance 
function  to  purchase  FHA  and  VA  mortgages 
which  did  not  exceed  $15,000,  with  discre- 
tionary authority  in  high  cost  areas,  to  pur- 
chase such  mortgages  which  did  not  exceed 
$17,500. 

IMMIGRATION 

Status  of  Cuban  refugees  (Public  Law 
89-732.  Approved  November  2,  1966)  :  Tlits 
law  (H.R.  15183)  provided  for  adjustment 
of  the  status  of  qualified  Cuban  refugees  to 
that  of  lawful  resident  of  the  United  States. 
Among  other  things,  the  alien  will  have  been 
inspected  and  admitted  or  paroled  Into  the 
.United  States  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959, 
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and  will  have  been  physically  present  in  the 
I7nlte<l  States  for  at  least  2  years. 
nrmiNATloNAL  ArrAiRS 
Interama  (Public  Law  89-355:  approved 
February  19,  19«6) :  Thla  law  (H.B.  30)  au- 
thorized U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  (In- 
terama) in  cooperation  with  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Center  Authority,  an  agency  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  Interama  would  provide  a  pierma- 
nent  International  center  for  the  govern- 
ments and  industries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  of  other  areas  of  the  world. 
The  several  Statee  of  the  Union  and  foreign 
countries,  except  Communist  de  facto  gov- 
ernments, would  be  Invited  to  participate. 

The  law  authorized  appropriation  of 
$7,500,000  for  U.S.  participation  and  not 
to  exceed  $1  million  annually  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  U.S.  installations  and  activities  at 
Interama. 

Asian  Development  Bank  Act  (Public  Law 
89-369:  approved  March  16.  1966)  :  This  law 
(H.R.  12563)  authorized  the  President  to  ac- 
cept memljershlp  for  the  United  Spates  in 
the  Asian  Development  Banic  and  authorized 
appropriation,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
of  taOO  million  for  the  purchase  of  twenty 
thousand  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  Bank. 
The  law  required  congressional  approval  for 
certain  specified  future  actions  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  Bank.  (This  law 
was  a  pert  of  the  Presidents  program  in 
coping  with  the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia, 
including  Viet  Nam. ) 

Supplemental  forelgn-ald  authorization, 
flacal  1966  (Public  Law  89-371:  approved 
March  18.  1966):  This  law  (HJl.  12169)  au- 
thorized supplemental  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal 1966  of  $415  million  for  economic  aselsc- 
ance  programs  in  Southeast  Asia  and  else- 
where. The  law  provided  for  Viet  Nam.  $274 
million:  Laos,  $7.5  million;  Thailand.  $7.5 
million:  Dominican  Republic.  $25  million: 
and  for  the  President's  contingency  fund. 
$100  million. 

Emergency  assistance  to  India  ( Public  Law 
89-406:  approved  April  19.  1966)  :  This  law 
(HJ.  Res.  979)  represented  congressional  en- 
dorsement and  support  of  the  President  in 
making  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480  available  to  India  to  assist 
that  country  In  meeting  pressing  food  short- 
ages. 

Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  Amend- 
ments (Public  Law  89-486;  approved  July  4, 
1966)  :  This  laws  (S.  693)  amended  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  strengthen  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  original  act  in  order  to  protect  the  in- 
tereat*  of  the  United  States  by  requiring  com- 
plete public  disclosure  by  persons  acting  for 
or  In  the  Interests  of  foreign  principals  where 
their  activities  are  political  In  nature  or 
border  on  the  political. 

Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments  (Public  Law 
89-572;  approved  September  13,  1966)  :  This 
law  (S.  3418)  amended  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
as  amended,  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
$110  million  for  Peace  Corps  activities  In 
fiscal  year  1967  and.  among  other  things. 
amended  the  act  to  provide  that  unobligated 
balances  continued  available  for  the  general 
purposes  for  which  appropriated. 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law 
89-583:  approved  September  19.  1966)  :  This 
law  (H.R.  15750)  authorized  an  aggregate  ap- 
propriation of  $3,500,735,500  for  fiscal  1967 
for  the  foreign  aid  program.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  economic  assistance  was  $2,625,735.- 
500;  for  military  assistance,  $875  million. 
The  authorization  was  limited  to  1  year  and 
the  authorizations  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  the  Development  Loan  Fund  were 
limited  to  3  years. 

Among  other  things,  the  law  limited  de- 
velopment loans  to  10  countries — excluding 
the  Alliance  for  Progrees;  technical  assistance 
to  40;  and  supporting  assistance  to  13.  Mili- 
tary aMlstance  was  llmted  to  40  countriee. 


The  law  retained  the  tnteree*  rate  on  de- 
velopment loans  at  1  percent  for  the  first  10 
years  and  at  2V^  percent  after  10  years. 

The  law  also  provided  a  ceUlng  c<  $85  mil- 
lion for  grants  for  defense  articles  for  Latin 
America. 

Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  Amendments 
(Public  Law  89-636;  approved  October  10, 
1966):  This  law  (HR,  14019)  amended  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  totaling  $55,160,000 
for  construction  and  operations  of  Foreign 
Service  buildings  abroad,  to  be  available  for 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 

Twelve-mile  fishery  zone  (Public  Law  89- 
658:  approved  October  14,  1966):  This  law 
(S,  22181  established  a  12-mlle  fishery  zone 
contiguou>  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States 

LABOR 

F.iir  Labor  St.uid.ird.s  .^mendment.s  nf  1:166 
(Public  I.a-A-  89-601:  approved  .==epteniber  23. 
1966)  :  This  law  ( H  B.  13712)  amended  the 
Fair  Labor  St;indards  Act  of  1938  to  e.xtend 
Its  protection  to  .ipproximately  8  mlUinn  ad- 
ditional eiuployei^s  and  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage 

Among  other  thinps.  the  law  e.xtended 
cover.igp  prim, inly  by  reflnemen',  of  certain 
definitions  and  repe.il  rr  modification  of  a 
number  of  exemptions  .so  as  to  narrow  the 
acts  exclusions;  raised  the  mirimum  w.ige 
for  v^orkers  pr<".  loiisly  covered  to  $1  40  an 
hour  beginning  February  1,  19G7  .md  $1  60 
an  hour  beginnlnsr  February  1,  1968:  estab- 
lished for  newly  covered  workers  (other  than 
agricultural  I  a  minimum  w:\ce  of  .?1  an  hour 
beginning  February  1,  1967,  $1  15  an  hour 
beginning  Febru.iry  1,  1968,  $1  30  an  hoiu" 
beginning  February  1,  1069,  SI  45  an  hour 
beginning  February  1,  1970,  and  SI  60  an  hour 
beginning  February  1,  1971;  established  for 
newly  covered  agricultural  workers  a  mini- 
mum wage  schedule:  continued  the  uniform 
40-hour  standard  workweek  for  workers 
previously  covered;  and  est.ibll.shed  for  newly 
covered  workers  a  standard  workweek 
schedule 

•    .N'ATI').M-\I.     UEFT.NSE 

Supplenienta!  military  autlnirl;-.itlon,  fiscal 
1966  (Public  Law  89  367;  approved  March 
15.  19661  Thw  law  (HR  12889)  author- 
ized  supplemental    appropriations   for   fiscal 

1966  of  $4  857,4.00  000  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  ve.-sels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  research,  devol(ipmpnt,  test, 
evaluation,  and  military  construction  for 
the  Armed  Forces  (This  law  wa,s  requested 
by  the  President  because  of  the  vtrar  In  Viet 
Nam  I 

Con.st  Guard  authorization  (Public  Law 
89  :i81;  approveA,March  30,  1966):  This  law 
(HR  IJTtJJ  I  authorized  ajipropriation  of 
S126,079  000    to    the    Coa.st    Guard    for    fiscal 

1967  to  prricure  ves-sel.s  and  aircraft  and  to 
construct  shore  and  nH'shore  establishments. 

Extension  of  tiie  Defeiise  Production  .^ct 
iP.iblic  Law  89-482;  approved  June  30, 
^  19661  This  law  (HR,  14025i  extended  the 
'  Defense  Prixiuction  Act  of  1950  for  2  years, 
to  June  30,  1968,  and  increased  the  amount 
available  for  appropriations  for  the  Joint 
Conunittee  on  Defense  Production  from 
$65,000  to  $85,000  In  any  fiscal  year. 

Extending  civil  defense  emergency  author- 
ities (Public  Law  89-483;  approved  June  30, 
1966)  :  This  law  (H  R,  13125)  f lumber  amend- 
ed the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  President's  current 
authority  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  an  enemy 
attack  upon  the  United  States  to  June  30, 
1970, 

Authorization  for  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  fiscal 
1967  (Public  Law  89-501;  approved  July  13, 
1966)  ;  This  law  (S,  2950)  authorized  appro- 
priations for  flscat  1967  of  $17,480,759,000  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  for 
the  Armed  Forces.    The  law  also  provided  an 


Increase  of  3,2  percent  in  the  basic  pay  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

Uniformed  services  savings  deposit  pro- 
gram (Public  Law  89-538;  approved  August 
14,  1966)  :  Thla  law  (HJl.  14975)  amended 
section  1035  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  other  laws,  to  authorize  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  duty  outside  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions  to  deposit 
their  savings  with  a  vmlformed  service  at  an 
Interest  rate  not  to  exceed  10  percent,  with 
a  maximiun  balance  of  $10,000  upon  which 
such  interest  may  be  paid. 

Military  construction  autiiorizatlon,  fiscal 
1967  (Public  Law  89-568;  approved  Septem- 
ber 12.  1966):  This  law  (S.  3105)  authorized 
the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  to  establish  or  de- 
velop military  installations  and  facilities  by 
acquiring,  constructing,  converting,  rehabili- 
tating, or  installing  permanent  or  temporary 
public  works,  with  total  authorizations  of 
SI, 005,842.000.  including  deficiency  author- 
Iziitlons  of  $9,323,000,  Included  also  in  this 
authorization  was  $511,196,000  for  military 
family  housing. 

Disposal  of  industrial  diamond  stones  from 
the  national  st(Xkpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile  (Public  Law  89-723;  approved  No- 
vember 2,  1966)  :  Thii.  Law  (HR.  13320)  pro- 
vided congressional  approval  of  the  disposl-  • 
tion  of  approximately  1,800,000  carats  of  In- 
dustrial diamond  stones  from  the  national 
and  the  supplemental  stockpiles  and  waived 
the  6-month  waiting  period  normally  re- 
quired t)efore  such  disposal  could  be  started. 
Airlift  of  mall  for  members  of  the  UJ8. 
Armed  Forces  overseas  (Public  Law  89-725; 
approved  November  2.  1966)  :  This  law  (H.R. 
13448)  amended  title  39,  United  Statee  Code, 
with  respect  to  mailing  prlvlieges  of  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  other 
Federal  Government  personnel  overseas. 
Among  other  things,  the  law  provided  spxace- 
avallable  air  transportation  on  a  worldwide 
basis  for  first-class  letters  and  voice  record- 
ings to  APO  addresses,  but  restricted  the 
second-  and  fourth-class  mail  carried  by  air 
only  to  combat  zones  designated  by  the 
President;  provided  fvrst-2x>ne  air  parcel  poet 
charges  for  air  parcel  poet  sent  directly  from 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  APO  addresses  in  the 
Pacific;  provided  that  parcels  weighing  not 
more  than  5  f>ounds  and  measuring  not  more 
than  60  Inches  shall  be  carried  at  surface 
rates  on  a  space-available  basis  to  and  from 
all  APO  addresses;  and  provided  second-class 
publications  will  be  airlifted  only  when 
mailed  at  or  addressed  to  an  Armed  FVDrces 
post  office  in  a  combat  area. 

Special  leave  for  a  member  of  uniformed 
service  (Public  Law  89-735;  approved  No- 
vember 2.  1966)  ;  This  law  (H.R.  15748) 
amended  title  10.  United  Statee  Code,  to  au- 
thorize a  special  30-day  period  of  leave  for 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  volim- 
tarlly  extends  his  tour  of  duty  In  a  hostile 
fire  area.  The  authority  would  expire  on 
June  30.  1968, 

DlsiX)sal  of  nickel  from  the  national  stock- 
pile (Public  Law  89-740;  approved  Novem- 
ber 2.  1966)  :  This  law  (H.R.  17376)  author- 
ized dispoeal  from  tlie  national  stockpile  of 
approximately  24,5  million  pounds  of  stock- 
pile grade  mckel  and  waived  the  6-month 
period  normally  reqtilred  before  such  dis- 
posal could  be  started. 

Appropriations  for  nillltaiy  construction. 
fiscal  1967  (Public  Law  89-744;  approved  No- 
vember 2.  1966)  ;  This  law  (H.R.  17637)  made 
appropriations  of  $979,570,000  for  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  including  $507,196,000  for 
military  family  housing  projects,  for  fiscal 
1967. 

NATIONAL    ECONOMY 

Small  Buslneae  Act  Amendments  of  1966 
(Public  Law  89-409;  approved  May  2,  1966)  ; 
This  law  (S.  2729)  amended  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Increase  by  $125  million  the  au- 
thorization  for  the  Small   Business   Admln- 
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Istratlon  for  the  amount  of  loans  and  com- 
mitments that  may  be  outstanding  in  SBA's 
regular  business  loan  program,  disaster  loan 
program,  prime  contract  authority,  and  title 
IV  loans  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  Increased  the  authorization 
to  SBA's  present  revolving  fund  by  $125 
million,  In  order  to  continue  these  lending 
functions  through  June  30.  1966. 

The  law  established  two  revolving  funds 
for  financing  SBA's  lending  functions  ef- 
fective July  1,  1966.  One  fund,  for  financing 
SBA's  physical  disaster  loan  program,  had 
no  authorization  ceiling.  The  second,  for 
other  SBA  programs,  had  three  authorization 
ceilings:  one,  $400  million  on  SBA's  func- 
tions pertaining  to  small  business  invest- 
ment companies;  two,  $200  million  on  Its 
loans  to  State  and  local  development  com- 
panies: and  three,  $1,400  million  on  the  reg- 
ular business  loan  program,  displaced  busi- 
ness disaster  loans,  trade  adjustment  loans, 
prime  contract  authority,  and  loans  under 
title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

Regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  Interest 
paid  on  savings  (Public  Law  89-597;  ap- 
proved September  21,  1966):  This  law  (H.R. 
14026)  provided  for  the  more  flexible  regu- 
lation of  maximum  rates  of  interest  or  divi- 
dends payable  by  banks  and  certain  other 
financial  Institutions  on  deposits  or  share 
accounts,  authorized  higher  reserve  require- 
ments on  time  deposits  at  member  banks,  and 
authorized  open  market  operations  In  agency 
Issues  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

VS.  participation  In  the  Hemisphere  1968 
Expoeltlon  (Public  Law  89-685;  approved 
October  15,  1966)  :  This  law  (HR.  15098) 
authorized  appropriations  not  to  exceed 
17.500,000  and  provided  other  necessary  au- 
thorities and  waivers  to  Implement  U.S. 
participation  In  the  HemisPalr  Exposition  In 
San  Antonio  in  1968.  The  law  also  declared 
It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  not 
to  authorize  any  further  Federal  participa- 
tion in  undertakings  such  as  HemisPalr,  un- 
less they  are  classified  as  first-category  Inter- 
national expositions.  -t 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  (Public 
Law  89-366;  approved  March  10,  1966)  :  This 
law  (S.  251)  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  In 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  authorized 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  the  sea- 
shore. 

Water  Resources  Research  Act  Amend- 
ments (Public  Law  89-404;  approved  April 
19,  1966)  :  This  law  (S.  22)  authorized  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  $6  million  for  fiscal  1967.  $6  million  for 
fiscal  1968.  $7  milUon  for  fiscal  1969.  $8  mll- 
Uon  for  fiscal  1970,  $9  million  for  fiscal 
1971,  and  $10  million  for  fiscal  years  1972- 
1976,  Inclusive,  to  make  grants  for  contract* 
and  matching  or  other  arrangements  with 
educational  Institutions,  private  foundations 
or  other  Institutions,  with  private  firms  and 
individuals,  for  the  conduct  of  water  re- 
search projects,  and  with  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  agencies,  to  undertake 
research   Into   water  problems. 

Mount  Rogers  National  Recreation  Area 
(Public  Law  89-138:  approved  May  31.  1966) : 
This  law  (H.R.  10366)  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Mount  Rogers  National 
Recreation  Area  In  the  Jefferson  National 
Porest  In  Virginia.  It  was  expected  that 
funds  for  land  acquisition  would  come  from 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  act  of  September  3,  1964 
(78  Stat.  897)  when  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  from  that  fund.  Total  acquisition 
costs  were  estimated  at  $3,100,000,  and  de- 
velopment costa  were  esUmated  at  $18,- 
•00,000. 

Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-454;  ap- 
proved June  17.  1866) :  This  law  (S.  044)  pro- 
Tided  for  a  comprehensive.  long-range,  and 
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coordinated  national  program  In  marine 
science,  for  establishment  of  a  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development,  and  a  Conamlsslon  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources. 
The  law  also  authorized  appropriation  of 
sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the  law.  sums 
for  any  one  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  $1,500,- 
000. 

Amendment  of  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  89-553;  ap- 
proved September  2.  1966)  ;  This  law  (S.  602) 
amended  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956.  among  other  things,  by  setting 
a  $6,5  million  celling  on  the  amount  of  a 
loan  or  combination  loan  and  grant  for  any 
one  project;  by  changing  the  formula  for 
determining  the  Interest  rate  for  interest- 
bearing  portions  of  loans  under  the  law;  by 
incorporating  recently  adopted  cost-sharing 
policies  applicable  to  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement:  and  by  authorizing 
an  additional  $100  million  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

Soil  Information  assistance  for  community 
planning  and  resource  development  (Public 
Law  89-560;  approved  September  7,  1966): 
This  law  (S.  902)  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  soil  Information 
assistance  to  States  and  other  public  agen- 
cies to  assist  them  In  community  planning 
and  resource  development  and  authcirized 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  puriKwes  of  the  law, 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until 
expended, 

Hudson  River  Basin  Compact  (Public  Law 
89-605;  approved  September  26,  1966)  :  This 
law  (HR.  13508)  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to  de- 
velop, preserve,  and  restore  the  resources  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  author- 
ized certain  stepe  to  be  taken  to  protect 
those  resources  from  adverse  Federal  actions 
until  the  States  and  Congress  shall  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that  program. 
Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
(Public  Law  89-664;  approved  October  15, 
1966):  This  law  (S.  491)  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana,  with  authorizations 
not  to  exceed  $355,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  and  Interests  In  land. 

Preservation  of  added  national  historic 
properties  (Public  Law  89-665;  approved 
October  15,  1966)  :  This  law  (S.  3035)  estab- 
lished a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
additional  historic  prop>ertle8  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  law  established,  among 
other  things,  a  national  register  of  sites, 
structures,  and  the  like  which  are  significant 
In  American  history,  architecture,  arche- 
ology, and  culture,  and  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation  to 
advise  the  President  and  Congress.  It  also 
authorized  appropriations  not  to  exceed  $32 
minion — $2  million  In  fiscal  year  1967,  smd 
for  fiscal  1968.  1969,  and  1970,  $10  million 
each  year. 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  California 
(Public  Law  89-666;  approved  October  15, 
1966)  :  This  law  (S.  1607)  Increased  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
land  acquisition  In  connection  with  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  California, 
from  $14  mUllon  to  $19,135,000  and  clarified 
a  provision  with  respect  to  location  of  s 
right-of-way  for  an  access  road  to  the  area. 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park. 
Texas  (Public  Law  89-667;  approved  October 
15,  1966)  :  This  law  (H.R.  698)  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park  In  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
was  limited  to  $1,800,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  Interests  in  lands,  and  not  more 
than  $10,362,000  for  development  of  the  park. 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore.  Michi- 
gan (Public  Law  89-668;  approved  October 
15.  19861  :  This  law  (H.R.  8078)  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Pictured  Rocks  Na- 


tional Lakeshore  In  the  State  of  Michigan 
The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
was  limited  to  $6,873,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  land*  and  interests  In  lands,  and  not 
more  than  $6,348,000  for  development  of  the 
lakeshore. 

ConservaUon  and  protection  orf  endan- 
gered species  of  fish  and  wildlife  (Public 
Law  89-669;  approved  October  15  1966)- 
This  law  (HR,  9424)  provided  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  propagaUon  of 
native  species  of  fish  and  wildlife.  Including 
migratory  birds,  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction,  and  for  consolidation  of  the 
authorities  relating  to  the  administration 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System.  A  total  au- 
thorization of  $15  miUion  was  provided  for 
acquisition  of  land  (not  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion in  any  one  year),  with  a  limitation  of 
$750,000  to  any  one  area. 

Pish  protein  concentrate  (Public  Law  89- 
701;  approved  November  2,  1966):  This  law 
(S.  2720)  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  use  of  experiment  and 
demonstration  plants,  practicable  and  eco- 
nomic means  for  the  production  by  the  com- 
mercial fishing  Indtistry  of  fish  protein 
concentrate.  The  law  authorized  appropria- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $1  million  for  con- 
struction of  one  experiment  and  demonstra- 
tion plant  and  $1,555,000  annually  for  5 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  1968  for 
leasing  one  additional  such  plant  and  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  plants 
leased  or  constructed  and  for  conducting  tiie 
program  authorized  by  the  law. 

PUBLIC    WELTAHE 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Aot  Amendments 
of  1965  (PubUc  Law  89-376;  approved  March 
26,  1966)  :  This  law  (H.R.  3584)  amended  the 
Federal  Ooal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  extend  the 
mandatory  safety  provisions  of  the  act  to 
mines  regularly  employing  leee  than  15  men 
undergroimd  (previously  exempt)  and  to 
strengthen  certain  other  provisions  of  the  act 
in  order  to  Increase  the  protection  of  lives 
and  property  In  all  vmdergrotmd  coal  mines. 

The  law  provided  for  enlargement  and 
Intensification  of  coal  mine  safety  educa- 
tional programs.  In  cooperation  with  the 
States,  and  authorized  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  fiscal  1966  and  each  eticceeding 
fiscal  year  for  grants  to  the  States. 

Books  tmd  other  materials  for  handicapped 
persons  (Public  Law  89-522;  approved  July 
30,  1966)  :  This  law  (a  3093)  amended  the 
acts  of  March  3.  1931,  and  October  9.  1962, 
relating  to  the  furnishing  of  books  and  other 
materials  to  the  blind  so  as  to  authorize  the 
furnishing  of  such  books  and  other  materials 
to  other  handicapped  persona,  and  author- 
ized appropriation  of  such  amoiints  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  o* 
the  law. 

Transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs, 
cats,  and  certain  other  animals  for  research 
purposes  (PubUc  Law  89-544:  approved 
August  24,  1966):  This  law  (H.R,  13881) 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
regulate  the  transportation,  sale,  and  han- 
dling of  dogs,  oats,  and  certain  other  animals 
Intended  to  be  used  for  ptirposes  of  research 
and  expertmeutatlon.  Ttie  law  also  author- 
ized appropriation  of  such  funds  as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  provide. 

Federal  Metal  and  NonmetalUc  Mine  Safety 
Act  (Public  Law  89-577;  approved  September 
16,  1966)  :  This  law  {TIB,.  8989)  estabUshed 
a  Federal  program  of  systematic  Inspection 
(providing  for  Joint  Federal-State  programs 
of  Insjjectlon  where  a  State  has  an  appiroved 
plan)  of  such  operations  which  affect  com- 
merce, and  reqtilred  the  development, 
promulgation,  and  enforcement  of  heaJth  and 
safety  standards.  In  mining  and  milling  oper- 
ations carried  on  In  the  metal  and  non- 
me(talllc  mineral  Industries. 

RespKmslblUty  for  administering  the  law 
was  vested  In  the  Btireau  of  Mines  In  tbe 
Department  of  the  Interior.  pHwvlslon  was 
made  for  a  Federal  Metal  and  NonmetalUc 
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Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Preeldent.  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  reqvilred  to  make  an  annual  report. 
The  law  authorized  appropriation,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treaeury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Child  Nutrition  Act  of  196«  (PubUc  Law 
89-642:  approved  October  10.  1966)  :  This  law 
(S.  3467).  among  other  things,  authorized 
appropriations  not  to  exceed  $110  million  for 
fiscal  1967.  $115  million  for  fiscal  1968.  and 
$120  million  for  fiscal  1968  and  1970.  for  an 
extended  special  milk  pro-am:  authorized 
for  a  pilot  breakfast  program  not  to  exceed 
»7.5  million  for  fiscal  1967  and  HO  million  for 
fiscal  1968;  authorized  for  a  4-year  program 
for  nonfood  assistance  to  schools  drawing 
attendance  from  areas  In  which  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist  not  to  exceed  $12  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1967.  $15  million  for  fiscal 
1968.  and  $18  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  1970. 

Clear  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1966  (PubUc 
Law  89-675;  approved  October  15.  1966)  : 
This  law  (S.  3112)  amended  the  Clean  Air 
Act  ao  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  fXDllution 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  in  addition  to  pres- 
ent authority  for  grants  to  develop,  estab- 
lish, or  Improve  such  progranw;  make  the 
use  of  appropriations  under  the  act  more 
flexible  by  consolidating  the  appropriation 
authorizations  under  the  act  and  deleting 
the  provision  limiting  the  total  of  grants  for 
support  of  air  pollution  control  programs  to 
30  percent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  any 
year. 

The  law  authorized  appropriation  of  $46 
million  for  fiscal  1067.  $66  million  for  fiscal 
1968.  and  $74  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

Amendment  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  and  thp  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  (Public  Law  80-699:  approved  October 
30,  1966)  :  This  law  (H.R.  17286)  amended 
the  RAllroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  provide  for 
payment  of  supplemental  annuities  for  ca- 
reer railroad  employees  and  to  Increase  bene- 
fit amounts,  the  program  to  run  for  5  years. 

Amendment  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act.  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act  (PubUc  Law  89-700:  approved  Oc- 
tober 30,  1966):  This  law  (H.R.  14355) 
amended  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937.  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to 
make  certain  technical  changes  and  to  pro- 
Tide  for  survivor  benefits  to  children,  ages 
18  to  21.  inclusive.  The  estimated  yearly 
costa  would  be  $7,800,000. 

Veterinary  Medical  Education  Act  of  1966 
(PubUc  Law  89-709;  approved  November  2. 
1966)  :  This  law  (HJl.  3348)  provided  for  as- 
sistance In  the  oonstruction  and  renovation 
of  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  by  making 
these  schools  eligible  for  matching  grants  to 
pay  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  new 
teaching  faculties  and  up  to  one-half  of 
renovation  projects,  and  provided  for  loans 
for  students  at  these  schools  on  the  same 
basis  as  Is  presently  provided  for  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry. 
pharmacy,  and  podiatry.  The  law  author- 
Izeid  additional  appropriations  of  $500,000  for 
fiscal  1067.  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  1968.  and 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  1969  for  carrying  out  the 
student  loan  program. 

PtrSLIC    WORKS  1 

Third  powerplant.  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
(PubUo  Law  80-448:  approved  June  14, 
1040):  TbU  law  (S.  1761)  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  a  third  powerplant  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Columbia  Basin  project, 
Washlntrton  State,  making  It  the  largest 
single  hydroelectric  development  In  the 
world,  and  authorized  appropriation  of  $390 
mUUon  for  construction  and  necessary  ap- 
purtenant works. 


Library  and  Construction  Act  Amendments 
of  1966  (Public  Law  89-511;  approved  July  19. 
1966)  :  This  law  (H.R.  14050)  extended 
for  5  years,  to  June  30.  1971,  and  amended 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
of  1964.  The  total  authorization  for  match- 
ing grants  and  Federal  aid  for  the  5  years 
was  $700  million. 

Revenue  bond  fliiancing  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  (Public  Lnw  89-537;  ap- 
proved August  12,  1966):  This  l.<vw  (H'R. 
15225)  amended  section  15d  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  increase 
from  $750  million  to  $1,750  million  the 
amount  of  revenue  b<->nd.=;  which  TVA  may 
have  outstanding  t<)  fin.ance  additions  to  Its 
power  system,  an  increase  o^  $1  billion. 

SPACE    AND    AERONAUTICS 

NiUional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration appropriations  authorization,  fiscal 
1967  (Public  Lc'iw  89-528;  approved  August  5, 
1966):  Tills  law  (HR  14324)  authorized 
appropriations  of  .$5.00<D.419.000  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion as  follows:  i.i)  Research  and  develop- 
ment, $4,248,600,000;  (b)  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, $95,919,000;  and  (c)  administrative 
operations,  $655,900,000.  Tlie  law  divided 
Into  21  major  categories  all  of  NASA's  re- 
search and  development  work.  For  the  moon 
shot  (Apollo  I  program,  $2,974,200,000  was 
authorized 

TRANSPORT  .\TION 

Amendment  of  Urban  Mass  Trnn^portatlon 
Act  of  1964  (Public  L;\w  89-562:  approved 
September  8.  1966):  This  law  iS.  3700) 
amended  the  Urban  M;v.ss  TrarLsportatlon  Act 
of  1964  to  authorize  appropriations  of  $150,- 
000,000  for  2  additional  years,  1968  and  1969, 
to  finance  urban  mass  transporti^tlon  grants 
under  the  law.  It  also  added  new  authority 
for  (1»  grants  to  State  and  public  bodies  for 
planning,  engineering,  and  designing  of  mass 
transportation  projects;  (2)  grtmts  for  fel- 
lowships for  personnel  In  the  mass  transpor- 
tation field;  (3)  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  comprehensive  research; 
and  (4)  funds  to  be  used  by  tiie  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  un- 
dertake studies  and  research  on  new  systems 
of  urban  transp<>rtation. 

National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-563;  approved 
September  9,  1966)  : 

Tills  law  (S.  3005)    provided  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  safety  prograjn  and  establish- 
ment of  safety  st-andards  for  motor  vehicles 
in   interstate  commerce   to   be   administered'^ 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Title  I  provided  for.  among  other  things, 
the  establishment  of  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards;  grants  for  research,  testing,  de- 
velopment, and  training  to  St.it.es.  Interstate 
agencies,  and  nonprofit  irisUtutlons:  penal- 
ties for  violation.s;  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tion.\l  Traffic  Safety  Agency  in  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  administration;  and 
authorized  appropriation  for  c;\rrylng  out 
the  provisions  of  the  title,  other  than  those 
related  to  lire  safety,  of  not  to  exceed  $11 
million  for  fiscal  1967,  $17  million  for  fiscal 
1968,  and  $23  million  for  n.'ical   1969. 

Title  II  de>\lt  entirely  with  tire  st;xnd.ards. 
Appropriations  were  authorized  for  Ciirrying 
out  tire  safety  provisions  in  title  I  and  In 
title  II  of  not  exceed  $2,900  000  for  fi.";cal  1967, 
$1,450,000  per  fi.scal  year  for  fiscal  1963  and 
1969. 

Title  III  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  a  complete  investig.atlon  and 
study  of  the  need  for  a  facility  or  facUitiea 
to  conduct  reseiirch.  development,  and  test- 
ing in  traffic  safety  and  relating  to  the  safety 
of  machinery  used  on  highways,  .and  required 
the  Secretary  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
results  not  later  titan  Deceml>er  31.  1967.  Tlie 
law  authorized  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
$3  million  for  the  Investigation,  study,  and 
report,  to  remain   available   until   expended. 

Title  IV  directed  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  and  maintain  a  national 
driver  register. 


Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (PubUc  Law 
89'-564;  approved  September  9.  1966)  :  This 
law  (S.  3052)  established  a  3-year.  $322  mil- 
lion highway  safety  program.  It  author- 
ized and  directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  assist  and  cooperate  with  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  State  and  local 
goverrunents,  private  industry,  and  other  in- 
terested parties  to  increase  highway  safety. 
The  law  provided  that  each  State  shall  have 
a  highway  safety  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents 
and  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage 
resulting  therefrom.  The  program  would  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  uniform 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
cooperation  with  the  Slates. 

The  law  provided,  also,  that  the  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  any  State  highway  safety 
program  which  does  not  (1)  provide  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  program:  (2) 
authorize  political  subdivisions  of  such  State 
to  carry  out  local  highway  safety  programs 
within  their  Jurisdictions  as  a  part  of  the 
State  highway  safety  program,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary: 
(3)  provide  that  at  least  40  per  centum  of 
all  Federal  funds  apportioned  to  such  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  expended  by  the 
political  subdivisions  of  such  State  in  carry- 
ing out  local  highway  safety  programs  au- 
thorized; (4)  provide  that  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditure of  funds  of  the  State  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  exclusive  of  Federal 
funds,  for  highway  safety  programs  will  be 
maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  fall 
below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures 
for  Its  last  two  full  fiscal  years  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment:  and  (5)  provide  for  com- 
prehensive driver  training  programs.  Includ- 
ing (a)  initiation  of  a  State  program  for 
driver  education  In  the  school  systems  or  for 
an  expansion  and  Improvement  In  such  a 
program  If  already  In  existence;  (b)  training 
of  qualified  school  Instructors  and  their  cer- 
tification: (c)  appropriate  regulation  of  other 
driver  training  schools.  Including  licensing 
of  the  schools  and  certification  of  their  In- 
structors; (d)  adult  driver  training  programs, 
and  programs  for  retraining  selected  drivers: 
and  (e)  adequate  research,  development,  and 
procurement  of  practice  driving  facilities, 
simulators,  and  other  similar  teaching  aids 
for  both  school  and  other  driver  training 
use. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  use  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  highway  safety 
research.  Including  the  use  of  such  funds 
for  (1)  grants  to  State  or  local  agencies,  In- 
stitutions, and  Individuals  for  training  or 
education  of  highway  safety  personnel,  (2) 
research  fellowships  In  highway  safety.  (3) 
development  of  improved  accident  investiga- 
tion procedures.  (4)  emergency  service  plans, 
(5)  demonstration  projects,  and  (6)  relate* 
activities  which  are  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary. 

The  law  established  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  a  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee,  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  an  ofRcer  of  the  Department  ap- 
pointed by  him.  who  shall  be  chairman,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  and  twenty- 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
no  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  Federal 
officers  or  employees. 

For  the  comprehensive  statewide  programs, 
the  law  authorized  appropiration  of  $67  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1967.  $100  million  for  fiscal 
1968.  and  $100  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

For  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  law  authorized  appropriation  of 
the  additional  sum  of  $10  million  for  fiscal 
1967.  $20  nullion  for  fiscal  1968.  and  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1969. 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  (PubUc 
Law  89-574;  approved  September  13.  1966) : 
This  law  (S.  3155)  authorized  appropriation 
of  $3,400,000,000  for  fiscal  1968,  $3,800,000,000 
for  fiscal  1969.  $3,600,000,000  per  year  for 
fiscal   1970  and   1971.  and  $2,685,000,000  fc* 
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fiscal    1972   for   constructing    the   Interstate 
Highway  Systme. 

In  addition,  the  law  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  the  Pederal-ald  primary  system  and 
the  Pederal-ald  secondary  system  and  for 
their  extension  within  urban  areas,  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund,  $1  bUllon  for  fiscal 
1968  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  1969:  for  forest 
highways,  $33  million  for  fiscal  1968  and  $33 
million  for  fiscal  1969;  for  public  lands  high- 
ways. $14  million  for  fiscal  1968  and  $16  mil- 
lion for  1969:  for  forest  development  roads 
and  trails.  $170  million  for  fiscal  1968  and 
$170  million  for  fiscal  1969:  for  public  lands 
development  roads  and  trails,  $3  million  for 
fiscal  1968  and  $5  talllion  for  fiscal  1969;  for 
park  roads  and  trails.  $25  million  for  fiscal 
1968  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  1969;  for  park- 
ways. $9  million  for  fiscal  1968  and  $11  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1969;  for  Indian  reservation 
roads  and  bridges.  $19  million  for  fiscal  1968 
and  $23  million  for  fiscal  1969;  and  $50  mil- 
lion annually  for  emergency  relief,  of  which 
60  percent  was  authorized  to  come  from  the 
highway  trtist  fund  and  the  remaining  40 
percent  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treastu-y. 

The  law  reqiUred  the  standards  for  the 
Interstate  System  to  provide  for  at  least  four 
traffic  lanes:  authorized  studies  of  advance 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  to  be  reported 
by  July  1.  1967;  provided  that  a  State  may 
engage  the  services  of.  private  engineering 
firms  to  the  extent  necessary;  authorized 
studies  of  relocation  and  reestabllshment 
assistance  for  persons,  concerns,  and  organi- 
zations displaced  by  highway  construction 
to  be  reported  by  July  1.  1967;  and  declared 
a  national  policy  to  preserve  parklands  and 
historic  sites  and  the  beauty  and  value  of 
such  sites  wherever  possible. 

The  law  authorized  Alaska  to  use  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  for  construction  of  access 
and  development  roads  on  a  Pederal-ald  sys- 
tem to  encourage  economic  and  other  devel- 
opment, and  authorized  from  the  general 
fund  an  additional  $14  million  per  rear  tor 
highway  construction  and  maintenance  for 
fiscal  years  1968  through  1972,  inclusive. 

Continuation  of  Federal  airport  program 
(PubUc  Law  89-647;  approved  October  13. 
1966)  :  This  law  (S,  3096)  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  to  extend  the  grants-in-aid 
program  for  airport  development  for  3  years, 
to  June  30,  1970,  The  law  authorized  $75 
million  for  each  fiscal  year  1968,  1969.  and 
1970.  Out  of  this  amount.  $7  mUUon  would 
be  earmarked  each  year  for  general  aviation 
fields,  and  $1.5  million  a  year  for  Guam,  the 
Virgin   Islands,   and   Puerto  Rico. 

EstabUshment  of  Department  of  lYans- 
portatlon  (PubUc  f^w  89-670,  approved 
October  15,  1966):  This  law  (H.R.  15963) 
established  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Transportation  to  which  were  transferred  the 
major  transportation  agenclee  and  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government,  other  than  the 
economic  regulatory  functions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. However,  neither  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  nor  any  of  Its  func- 
tions were  transferred  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment. All  the  transportation  safety  respon- 
slbUitles  previously  vested  In  agenclea 
throughout  the  Government  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary,  Admlnlsitratars,  and 
a  newly  created  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

The  principal  operating  agencies  within 
the  Department  are  a  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, a  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, a  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  and 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Agencies  and  functions  transferred  were 
(1)  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency;  (2)  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (Commerce  Depart- 
ment); (3)  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Transportation;  (4)  the  U.S 
Coast  Guard  (Treasury  Department);  (6) 
the  Great  Lakes  PUotage  AsBoclatlon  (Com- 
merce): (6)  the  safety  functions  of  the  Civil 


Aeronautics  Board;  (7)  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  functions  relating  to  railroad 
safety  laws  and  houre  of  service  of  employees, 
motor  carrier  safety  laws,  transportation  of 
explosives,  and  standard  time  zones  and  day- 
light saving  time;  (8)  Army  Corps  o*  En- 
gineers functions  related  to  anchorages 
bridges,  and  tolls;  (9)  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation  (Commerce); 
(10)  the  Alaska  Railroad  (Interior);  (11) 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  In 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  by  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

TREATIES 

Investments  Disputes  Convention  (Ex.  A, 
89th  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  ratified  May  16,  1966)  : 
This  convention  set  up  machinery  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  private  In- 
vestors and  foreign  governments  of  countries 
where  the  Investments  were  made  by  nego- 
tiation or  arbitration. 

Supplementary  Income  Tax  Convention 
With  the  Netherlands  (Ex  B.  89th  Cong  2d 
sess.:  ratified  June  21,  1966)  :  Principal  pur- 
poses of  this  supplementary  convention  were 
to  enable  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  impose  withholding  taxes  on  divi- 
dends of  United  States  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations derived  from  Netherlands  sources,  to 
modernize  the  existing  convention  by  br*-.^- 
Ing  It  more  into  line  with  more  recent  income 
tax  conventions  concluded  by  the  United 
States,  and  to  reflect  certain  principles  ex- 
pressed in  the  model  Income  tax  oonvenUon 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development. 

Supplementary  Income  Tax  Protocol  With 
the  United  Kingdom  (Ex.  C.  89th  Oong  2d 
sess.;  ratified  June  21.  1966)  :  Provisions  of 
this  protocol  were  made  necessary  by  enact- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  Finance  Act  of 
1965  and  covered  prlmarUy  dividends,  In- 
terest,  and  royalties  derived  from  United 
Kingdom  sources  by  United  States  citizens. 

Protocol  to  Mexican  Broadcasting  Agree- 
ment (Ex.  D,  89th.  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  ratified 
June  21,  1966)  :  This  protocol  extended  the 
1957  broadcasting  agreement  covering 
standard  band  broadcasting  until  December 
31,  1967,  or  until  such  prior  time  as  curreirt 
negotiations  with  Mexioo  culminated  In  a 
new  agreement.  Importance  of  this  protocol 
Is  that  Mexico  Is  not  a  party  to  the  North 
American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement 
of  November  15,  1950. 

Amendments  to  Convention  of  Intergov- 
ernmental Maritime  Consultative  OrgarUzi- 
tlon  (Ex.  H.  89th  Cong..  1st  sess.:  ratified 
June  21.  1966)  :  The  Intergovernmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  Is  a  purely 
consultative  group  and  Its  recommendations 
are  not  binding  on  any  member  nation  The 
United  States  is  particularly  Interested  in 
the  safety  committee's  current  activities 
Purpose  of  these  amendments  was  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  councU  members  from 
16  to  18  nations  and  to  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  geographic  distribution  of  council 
members. 

Internationa]  Wheat  Agreement  Extension 
,^;  ^'  ^^**  Cong  ■  2d  sess.;  ratified  July  14 
1966)  :  Extension  of  the  present  IntemaUonai 
Wheat  Agreement  for  1  year  beyond  Its  pres- 
ent expiration  date  of  July  31.  1966  would 
permit  pending  negotiations  to  broaden  the 
ctUTent  agreement. 

Northwest    Atlantic    Fisheries    Convention 

io«*«>  '  ^"^  "^"^  •  2**  *«^ -  ratified  July  19. 
1966)  :  Under  the  present  convention  each 
participating  government  enforced  r«rula- 
tlons  with  regard  to  Its  own  nationals  The 
new  protocols  permit  the  International  Oom- 
nilsslon  to  make  proposals  to  Insure  the  ap- 
plication of  the  convention  and  regulations 
adopted  thereunder. 

T.r.'^^'i^^  °^  "^'^y  ^^  Economic  Relations 
With  the  Togo  Republic   (Ex.  E.  89th  Cong 
ad  sees.;   ratified  September  28.  1966)  •   Tmi 
was  the  first  treaty  of  Its  type  signed  by  the 
United    States    and    a    newly    independent 
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African  State.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide 
protection  for  United  States  cUlzeiLs.  their 
property,  and  Interests  within  the  Togo  Re- 
public In  return  for  similar  protection  |;iven 
citizens  of  Togo  In  the  United  States 

International  Convention  on  Load  Lines 
1966  (Ex.  8.  89th  Cong..  2d  sess  :  ratified 
October  13,  1966) :  The  1966  Load  Lines  Con- 
vention brought  up  to  date  the  convention 
signed  In  London  in  1930.  Load  Unes  are 
marks  placed  on  all  ships  of  nations  par- 
ticipating In  the  convention  engaged  In  In- 
ternational voyages  Indicating  a  point  beyond 
which  it  is  not  safe  to  load  the  vessel  The 
convention  recognized  that  these  load  lines 
may  vary  from  season  to  season  and  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

VETERANS 

Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefit.^^  Act  of 
1966  (Public  Law  89-358;  approved  March  6 
1966)  :  This  law  (S.  9)  provided  a  permanent 
program  of  educational  assistance  grants  and 
guaranteed  and  direct  home  and  farm  loans 
for  veterans  with  more  than  180  davs'  ser\-ice 
in  the  Armed  Forces  since  Januan,-  3i,  1955 
Among  other  things,  the  law  also  provided 
for  Job  counseling  and  emplojTnent  place- 
ment service.  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pita'  care  of  non -service-connected  medical 
i.eeds.  and  veterans  preference  in  Federal 
emplo\Tnent.  The  benefits  were  substantial- 
ly the  same  as  those  given  veterans  under  the 
GI  bills  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war. 

The  estimated  cost  for  fiscal  ve:v  1967 
would  be  $373.4  mUIlon. 

MiUtary  Medical  Benefits  Amendments  of 
1966  (Public  Law  89-614;  approved  Septem- 
ber 30,  19661  :  This  law  (H.R.  14088)  amend- 
ed chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  an  Improved  health  benefit? 
program  for  retired  members  and  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

The  estimated  first  full  fiscal  year  cost 
was  approximately  $141.9   million.' 

Increased  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  parents  and  children  of  vet- 
erans whose  deaths  are  service  connected 
(PubUc  Law  89-730:  approved  November  2 
1966):  This  law  (HJl.  14347)  liberalized  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  to  the 
surviving  parents  and  chUdren  of  a  veteran 
who  died  as  a  result  of  service-connected 
causes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr,  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  statement  prepared 
by  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Hanson.  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, Traffic  Engineering  and  Operations 
District  of  Columbia : 
Prepared    Statement    DESCRrsiNG    the    Ct-R- 

RENT  Traffic  Engineering  Program  in  the 

District  of  Columbia 

The  District  of  Columbia  Bureau  of  Traffic 
Engineering  and  Operations  has  an  aggressive 
program  underway  to  Improve  traffic  safety 
and  operations  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Our  current  effort  in  attacking  Washing- 
ton's traffic  problems  consists  of  a  two-phase 
program.  The  first  phase  consists  of  carry- 
ing out  immediate  spot  Improvements  that 
can  be  completed  In  a  minimum  period  of 
time,  without  the  need  for  major  expendi- 
tures of  funds.  An  Important  part  of  this 
program  Is  our  effort  to  achieve  uniformity 
and  standardization  of  all  traffic  control 
devices. 
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Some  of  tbe  more  Blgnlficant  sMscompllsb- 
menta  carried  out  during  the  paat  elgbteea 
months  Include  ttae  foUoirlng: 

(1)  More  tban  1.800  otMOlete  black  and 
yellow  "Stop"  sign*  have  been  replaced  with 
larger  fully  reflectoflzed  30"  x  30"  red 
and  white  "Stop"  signs  as  recommended  in 
the  Manual  on  Uniform  Trafllc  Control  De- 
vices for  Streets  and  Highways. 

(a)  Visibility  of  pavement  markings  sucb 
as  lane  lines,  oentM'  lines  and  crosswalks 
has  been  Improved  by  tbe  installation  of 
over  40  miles  of  new  thennoplastlc  perma- 
nent type  markings.  These  improved  re- 
flectorized  markings,  including  double  yellow 
center  lines,  have  greater  nighttime  vifllbillty 
and  are  expected  to  have  10  times  the  life 
span  of  standard  paint  markings. 

(3>  To  facilitate  peak  hour  traffic  move- 
ments, a  number  of  rewslble  lanes,  and  re- 
versible one-way  streets  have  been  put  into 
effect.  More  than  140  metal  one-way  signs 
have  been  replaced  with  radio  controlled 
electrically  operated  neon  signs  using  re- 
versible one-way  arrows.  These  new  signs 
tiave  greatly  Unproved  visibility,  motorists 
reaction  aikd  provide  considerable  more  flexi- 
bility in  the  ojjeration  of  reversible  one-way 
street  systems. 

(4)  New  traffic  signals  have  been  installed 
at  thirty-two  locations  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
accidents  and  provide  Increased  p>edestrian 
protection.  Supplemental  traffic  signal 
heads  have  been  Installed  at  80  existing  sig- 
nalized Intersections  in  order  to  provide  two 
signal  livdlcatlons  for  each  approach. 

(5)  The  Installation  of  140  new  "Walk" 
and  'T>ont  Walk"  signals  has  been  instru- 
mental In  Improving  pedestrian  safety. 
Other  pedestrian  controls  include  the  in- 
stallation of  eleven  flashing  "Scho<^'  signs. 
erection  of  pedestrian  fences  and  barriers  at 
several  accident  prone  locations,  as  well  as 
marking  diagonally  striped  zebra  crosswalks 
at  approximately  60  locations. 

(6)  Tbe  basic  speed  limit  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  35  miles  per  hour.  In  an 
effort  to  provide  mx>re  realistic  speed  regula- 
tions on  major  arterial  streets,  s{>eed  studies 
were  conducted  on  about  forty  routes.  These 
studies  and  other  traffic  engineering  investi- 
gations have  resulted  In  increased  speed 
limits  on  over  30  miles  of  major  arterial 
streets  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(7)  An  orderly  expansion  of  tbe  115  mile 
one-way  street  system  is  taking  place  in  the 
District.  These  changes,  totaling  atx>ut  5 
miles  of  streets  in  the  last  eighteen  months. 
have  provided  additional  street  capMclty,  in- 
creased safety  and  nic»'e  efficient  traffic 
patterns. 

(8)  Rush  hour  pcu'klng  restrictions  and 
"No  Parking  Anytime"  regulations  are  con- 
stantly being  extended  and  expanded.  More 
than  300  miles  of  arteritJ  streets,  or  over 
30  i)eroent  of  our  roadways,  now  have  such 
regidatlons.  Tbe  total  mileage  of  parking 
restrictions  Is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 10  miles  per  year. 

The  second  phase  ot  our  traffic  improve- 
ment program  is  one  of  long  range  traffic  im- 
provements which  req\iire  carefxil  planning, 
design  and  programming,  and  major  capital 
financing.  Such  jjrojects  will  eventually  re- 
sult In  slgniflc&nt  benefits  for  the  entire 
District  of  Columbia. 

Included  In  this  phase  Is  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  completely  relight  the  City  streets. 
This  six  year  program  was  initiated  several 
years  ago  as  a  mesuis  of  providing  protection 
■gainst  nighttime  crime  and  violence,  as 
well  as  to  promote  traffic  safety.  During  tbe 
last  fiscal  year,  ne*rly  10,000  new  street 
lights  were  Installed  In  Washington,  D.C. 
An  additional  0,000  new  lights  are  now  on 
order  In  ocmnectlon  with  this  program. 

Another  massive  program  involves  improv- 
ing the  safety  on  all  our  streets.  The  pri- 
mary objeettre  of  this  project  Is  to  conduct 
an  In  depth  study  of  over  400  locations  In 
the  DUtrkrt  where  10  or  more  accidents  have 
occurred  in  one  year.    Remedial  action  Is  to 


b«  taken  wherever  collision  diagrams  and 
other  Investigations  indicate  traffic  engineer- 
li^  improvements  are  In  order.  Work  on 
this  "Spot  Improvement  Program"  has 
already  begun  and  38  high-accident  locations 
are  scheduled  for  relief  this  year  Another 
76  locations  are  scheduled  for  corrective  ac- 
tion next  year. 

The  potential  effectiveness  of  these  spot 
Improvements  has  been  well  established  by 
our  past  experience  Recent  chaiuieUzation 
improvements  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Constitution  Avenue  re<iuced  tiie  accident 
frequency  at  this  location  75  percent.  The 
Installation  of  l^irger  traffic  sikikU  indica- 
tions and  neon  "No  Left  Turn"  signs  at  14th 
and  Constitution  .Avenue,  N  W..  cut  the 
accident  frequency  in  half  at  this  hx-ation. 

The  following  major  studies  and  other 
admlnl.strative  aotuiiies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Traffic  Engineering  and  Operations  currently 
include: 

( 1 1  A  continuing  review,  editing  and  adop- 
tion of  appropriate  .-unendments  to  the  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Rpgriilatlons  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  in  progress.  These 
changes  are  made  in  line  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Model  Traffic  Ordinance  for  Munici- 
palities and  the  Uniforni  Vehicle  Code. 

{2f  A  complete  study  of  the  exi.sting  traf- 
fic signal  system  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  adapting  the  existing  radio  traffic 
signal  controls  to  a  more  sophLsticated  sys- 
tem, possibly  through  the  use  of  computers, 
in  order  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency  and 
coordination  of  signals 

(3)  Completion  of  the  two  year  Accident 
Cost  Study  for  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area. 

(4)  Conducting  an  Inventory  of  all  traf- 
fic control  devices,  particularly  on  Federal- 
Aid  streets  in  order  to  bring  the-^^e  devices  in 
line  with  the  sutndard  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Manual  on  Traffic  Control  Devices 
within  two  years. 

The  main  purpose  and  goals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bureau  of  Traffic  Engineer- 
ing and  Operations  is  to  provide  for  the  safe, 
convenient  and  economic  transportation  of 
persons  and  good  through  the  use  of  accepted 
traffic  engineering  techniques  and  In  keeping 
with  current  land  use  and  requirements  of 
abutting  properties 


Senator  Donald  Russell,  of  South  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.\TE3 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  afi 
e.xceptional  public  sei^ant  will  not  be 
with  us  when  the  new  Conare.ss  meets  in 
January.  Senator  Don.\ld  Russell,  of 
South  Carolina,  will  have  assumed  his 
new  duties  as  judge  of  the  U.S.  district 
court.  I  can  predict  with  absolute  con- 
fidence that  Don  Russell  will  discharge 
his  duties  on  the  bench  with  the  same 
brilliance,  dedication,  and  Integrity 
which  have  been  the  hallmarks  of  his 
life. 

Although  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  a  Member  of  this 
Ixxiy  for  a  comparatively  brief  span.  I 
doubt  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
was  more  highly  thought  of  by  his  col- 
leagues. A  man  almost  uniquely  trained 
for  the  Senate  through  a  distinguished 
career  which  Included  invaluable  ex- 
perience as  assistant  secretary  of  State, 
as  president  of  the  Uni\eisity  of  South 


Carolina,  and  as  Governor  of  his  State, 
Don  Russell  will  carry  with  him  always 
the  admiration  and  affection  of  his  col- 
leagues In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is 
happy  to  join  all  of  those  wishing  great 
happiness  and  good  health  to  Senator 
Donald  Russell. 


November  21,  1966 
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Salute    to    the    Republic    of    Zambia, 
Second  Anniversary  of  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
will  be  the  second  anniversary  of  Zam- 
bia's independence,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  send  warmest  felici- 
tations to  His  Excellency  Kenneth  David 
Kaunda,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Zambia;  and  His  Excellency  Samuel  C. 
Mbilishi,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  from  Zambia. 

The  story  of  Zambia's  independence  is 
a  most  Interesting  one,  and  is  a  tribute  to 
the  responsible  leadership  on  the  part  of 
both  Britain  and  Zambia,  the  former 
Northern  Rhodesia.  Though  I  will  not 
go  into  detail  on  all  the  events  surround- 
ing that  event,  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
few  highlights  in  the  creation  of  modem 
Zambia.  British  control  was  extended 
over  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia  in 
1895  under  the  British  South  Africa  Co. 
Self-govenmient  was  granted  South- 
em  Rhodesia  in  1923;  the  North  was 
transferred  to  Britain's  Colonial  OfiBce 
in  1924  as  a  protectorate. 

An  outstanding  difference  between  the 
two  Rhodesias  was  in  the  racial  compo- 
sition of  the  territories.  The  south  had 
a  substantial  white  minority  which  had 
continually  sought  autonomy  from  Bri- 
tain. The  north  had  fewer  whites  and 
was  considered  by  Southern  Rhodesia  as 
the  source  of  economic  wealth.  In  1953 
the  two  Rhodesias  were  joined  with  Ny- 
asaland — now  Malawi — in  the  Central 
African  Federation.  That  organization 
was  strife  ridden  largel;^  because  ofr  the 
denial  of  sufQcient  African  participation 
in  government  and  the  major  role  played 
by  the  whites  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  In 
the  north  a  two-stage  election  under  a 
complex  constitution  was  held  in  October 
and  December  1962  and  resulted  in  an 
African  majority  in  the  Legisb.tive  Coun- 
cil. The  Council,  controller!  by  the  two 
African  nationalist  parties,  strongly  fa- 
vored Northern  Rhodesia's  secession 
from  the  Federation  ar  j  immediate  self- 
government.  On  Derjmber  31,  1963,  the 
Federation  was  dissolved.  Independence 
was  granted  on  October  24,  1964. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  tremendous 
economic  pressur:s  under  which  Zambia 
has  labored.  I  congratulate  the  Zambian 
people  for  their  accomplishments  during 
the  past  year  as  an  independent  nation, 
and  commend  them  for  their  courage 
and  dedication  to  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity for  all  men.  Particularly,  consider- 
ing  the   diCQcult   circumstances   which 


they  have  faced  since  the  Rhodesian 
unilateral  declaration  of  independence 
last  November  11,  I  salute  Zambia's  al- 
legiance to  the  rule  of  law  and  her  sin- 
cere belief  in  the  correctness  of  her 
course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Zambia  deserves  the  re- 
spect of  freemen  everywhere  in  her 
struggle  to  make  independence  a  success 
for  all  Zambian  citizens. 


Report  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings 
for  the  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OP    MAKYLAND 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
close  of  this  2d  session  of  the  historic 
89th  Congress,  and  at  the  end  of  my 
2d  year  representing  my  State  of  Mary- 
land in  the  Senate,  I  want  to  summarize 
the  work  of  this  Congress  and  to  review 
my  owTi  legislative  efforts  as  a  Member 
of  It. 

The  achievements  of  this  Congress 
Include  new  programs  for  the  cities, 
rural  areas,  education,  health,  conserva- 
tion, economic  opportunity,  and  human 
rights.  By  enacting  more  than  50  major 
measures  to  meet  America's  most  urgent 
problems,  this  Congress  has  made  a  rec- 
ord which  will  stand  for  decades  as  one 
of  the  most  progressive  In  our  Nation's 
history. 

PEOPLE    IN    CITIES 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  million 
people— 70  percent  of  our  Nation's 
population — now  live  in  urban  areas. 
By  the  end  of  this  century,  90  percent  of 
all  our  people— more  than  300  million- 
will  live  in  cities.  To  accommodate  these 
new  city  dwellers,  we  must,  within  the 
next  35  years,  literally  build  a  second 
America — putting  In  place  as  many 
houses,  schools,  parks,  apartments, 
offices,  and  public  facilities  as  we  have 
built  in  all  the  time  since  the  Pilgrims 
arrived  In  America. 

This  Congress  acted  boldly  and  effec- 
tively to  meet  that  challenge. 

We  created  at  Cabinet  level  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  administer  more  efficiently 
and  economically  the  Federal  programs 
affecting  metropolitan  areas. 

We  passed  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  to  revise  and  make  more 
effective  ui-ban  renewal  and  public  hous- 
ing programs,  to  provide  greater  help  to 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly,  to  give 
incentive  for  the  preservation  of  urban 
open  spaces,  and  to  encourage,  through 
the  rent  supplement  program,  the  con- 
struction by  private  Interests  of  low-cost 
decent  housing  for  the  elderly,  handi- 
capped, and  families  of  low  income. 

We  enacted  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Act,  which  complements  the  urban  re- 
newal program  and  provides  for  the  re- 
habilitation—rather than  the  destruc- 
tion— of  entire  sections  of  city  slum  areas 
and  the  Improvement  of  educational,  so- 
cial, and  economic  conditions  of  people 
living  In  those  areas. 


We  passed  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  to  provide  for  de- 
velopment of  modem  high-speed  rail 
transportation  for  the  people,  like  most 
Marylanders,  who  live  in  heavily  traveled 
and  heavily  populated  urban  corridors. 
And  we  extended  the  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  to  aid  Intracity  transportation 
systems. 

Finally,  we  created  the  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Transportation  to  unite 
in  one  Department  the  nearly  90,000  em- 
ployees now  administering  $6  billion 
worth  of  "Federal  transportation  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  interstate  highway 
and  airport  aid  programs,  the  Coast 
Guard  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  the 
highway  and  auto  safety  programs. 

AGRICULTURE 

While  Congress  moved  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  it  also  enacted  new 
programs  to  help  assure  a  greater  de- 
gree of  prosperity  in  our  Nation's  rural 
areas.  Although  only  30  percent  of 
America's  families  live  In  rural  areas, 
they  include  almost  half  of  all  American 
families  with  Incomes  imder  $3,000  and 
have  almost  twice  the  proportion  of  sub- 
standard housing  found  In  urban  Amer- 
America. 

This  Congress  acted  decisively  to  meet 
those  problems.  The  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  provides  improved  and  extended 
feed  grain,  wheat,  dairy,  wool,  and  cot- 
ton programs  and  other  provisions  de- 
signed to  bolster  farm  income.  The 
Rural  Water  System  and  Sanitation  Act 
of  1965  expands  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration assistance  in  rural  areas 
through  loans  and  grants  for  rural  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal  systems.  The 
Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  was  substan- 
tially revised  and  enlarged  In  order  to 
reduce  farm  surpluses  further  and,  by 
emphasizing  food  sales,  to  Increase  farm 
income. 

The  new  economic,  education,  and 
housing  programs  created  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act the  war  on 

poverty  legislation — the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act,  and  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
also  directly  benefit  rural  areas  as  well 
as  cities. 

OUR    PEOPLES    HEALTH 

Everyone  in  the  Nation  will  benefit 
from  the  programs  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress in  the  fields  of  health  and  medical 
care.  The  Medicare  Act  of  1965  estab- 
lishes a  basic  hospital  Insurance  program 
imder  social  security  for  the  19  million 
Americans  now  over  65,  plus  a  voluntary 
supplementary  health  insurance  pro- 
grEim  to  cover  other  medical  expenses. 
The  same  law  Increased  old-age  and 
survivors  benefits  under  social  security 
by  7  percent.  The  medicare  law  directly 
and  Immediately  benefits  the  nearly 
300,000  Marylanders  who  are  already 
over  65. 

The  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Act  authorizes  a  3 -year  program  to  plan 
and  develop  a  series  of  regional  medical 
programs  to  fight  these  three  dread 
diseases. 

Two  new  safety  acts  will  provide  new- 
protections  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
workers  in  the  mining  industry. 

The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  has  ex- 
panded our  national  effort  against  the 
growing  health  threat  from  air  pollution, 
particularly  by  requiring  exhaust  con- 


trol devices  on  new  cars  beginning  with 
the  1968  models. 

Congress  also  enacted  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Education  Act  to  expand  con- 
struction and  scholarship  grants  and 
loans  to  dental,  medical,  and  other 
health  personnel  training  institutions 
and  their  students. 

The  Community  Health  Services  Act 
expands  programs  for  public  health  serv- 
ices, including  vaccinations,  immuniza- 
tions, disease  prevention,  health  clinics 
for  migrant  workers  and  provides  grants 
to  the  States  for  health  services. 

To  deal  with  the  problems  of  mental 
health,  Congress  enacted  the  Mental 
Health  and  Retardation  Act  to  provide 
staffing  aid  grants  for  personnel  serving 
in  community  mental  health  centers.  A 
new  Drug  Control  Act  was  also  enacted 
to  tighten  controls  over  certain  de- 
pressant and  stimulant  drugs. 

Alarmed  at  the  accidents  on  our  high- 
ways, which  killed  40,000  Americans  last 
year  alone,  and  the  Inadequate  safety 
provisions  in  automobiles.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Highway  Safety  Act,  to  estab- 
lish a  $322  million  highway  safety  pro- 
gram in  cooperation  with  the  States,  and 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act,  to  establish  safety  standards 
for  motor  vehicles,  tires,  and  equipment 
beginning  with  the  1968  models. 

EDUCATION 

No  problem  facing  America  requires 
more  attention  than  education.  More 
than  600.000  new  classrooms  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  6-million-pupil  in- 
crease In  our  Nation's  grade  and  high 
school  enrollment  during  the  next  dec- 
ade, and  more  than  1.5  million  of  todaVs 
classrooms  are  already  over  30  years  old 
By  1970  our  colleges  must  be  prepared 
for  a  50-percent  Increase  in  enrollments. 

President  Johnson  has  called  this  "the 
education  Congress"  because  of  the  num- 
ber and  significance  of  bills  It  passed  to 
meet  this  crisis  In  education. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  for  example.  Is  the  first  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  program  ever  en- 
acted by  Congress.  It  provides  Federal 
grants  to  Improve  grade  and  high  school 
education,  with  special  emphasis  on 
school  districts  with  large  numbers  of 
children  In  poverty-stricken  families. 

In  the  Higher  Education  Act  Congress 
authorized  an  expanded  3-year  program 
of  aid  to  colleges  and  universities  to 
build  classrooms,  libraries,  laboratories 
and  similar  educational  facilities  and 
equipment.  It  also  provides  for  in- 
creased educational  opportunities 
through  a  new  program  of  scholarship 
grants  and  student  loans. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  authorizes  additional  Federal 
aid  to  the  Nation's  libraries  for  con- 
struction and  expanded  services,  espe- 
cially for  handicapped  persons. 

To  foster  broad  American  cultural  pro- 
grams In  art,  music,  and  drama.  Congress 
created  a  National  Foundation  oii  the 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

THE    ECONOMY 

Our  Nations  economy  continued  to 
achieve  record  levels  of  growth  and 
prosperity  this  year,  for  the  fifth  year 
in  succession.  But  to  keep  pace  with  the 
million  new  workers  annually  entering 
the  labor  force,  and  to  help  convert  the 
tax-eating,  hard-core  unemployed  Into 
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taxpaying    members   of    American    so- 
ciety. Congress  took  effective  action. 

Acting  to  eliminate  poverty  and  un- 
employment in  our  economy,  this  Con- 
gress provided  job  training  and  oppor- 
tunities where  they  were  most  needed. 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  was  expanded  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed learn  new  skills  to  qualify  them 
for  jobs.  The  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  provides  an  ex- 
panded program  of  grants  and  loans  to 
c<Hnmunitles  for  public  works.  Industrial 
development  facilities,  and  similar  proj- 
ects. The  State  Technical  Services  Act 
establishes  a  program  of  Pederal-State- 
local  technical  service  centers  for  dis- 
seminating findings  of  technological  and 
scientific  Importance  to  commerce  and 
Industry. 

Of  i«irtlCTilar  importance  to  Mary- 
land, the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  authorizes  a  comprehensive 
6-year  program  to  assist  In  the  eco- 
xuxnlc  development  of  the  12 -State  Ap- 
palachian region,  which  includes  Gar- 
rett, Allegany,  and  Washington  Coun- 
ties in  Maryland. 

To  raise  the  lowest  Income  levels  in 
America  above  the  poverty  level,  Con- 
gresa  passed  the  Minlmimi  Wage  Act 
Amendments  of  1966  to  increase  the  min- 
imum wage  from  $2,600  a  year  for  a  full 
year  of  40  hours  a  week  to  $2,912  in  1967 
and  $3,328  in  1968.  The  bill  wlU  im- 
prove the  living  standards  of  the  29  mil- 
ll(Ki  Americans  already  covered  by  the 
minimiiin  wage  law  plus  8.1  million 
workers  covered  for  the  first  time. 

In  both  the  first  and  second  sessions  of 
this  Oongress,  the  war  on  jwverty  pro- 
gram, first  eiukcted  in  1963,  was  reviewed, 
revised,  and  expanded  In  both  cities  and 
rural  areas,  in  order  to  make  possible 
more  productive  Uvea  for  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  particularly  young 
ones,  who  by  reason  of  their  birth  or 
environment  have  not  had  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  natural  abUi- 
ties  and  iftake  their  full  contribution  to 
our  national  Ufe. 

Last  year  alone  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram provided  more  than  $10  mllUon  for 
such  Maryland  projects  to  help  the  least 
well  off  citizens  of  our  State  to  develop 
their  skills. 

Paced  with  a  serious  slimip  In  the 
housing  Industry  created  by  the  tight 
money  conditions  which  existed  In  the 
economy  this  year.  Congress  enacted 
new  legislation  to  pump  more  than  $4 
billion  additional  into  the  home  mort- 
gage market  and  to  increase  the  amount 
of  private  financing  available  for  home 
mortgage  purpoees  by  limiting  Interest 
rate  competition  between  banks  and  oth- 
er savings  Institutions.  . 

This  Congress  acted  to  see  that  Ameri- 
can consumers  get  clear,  accurate  infor- 
mation about  the  products  they  buy  and 
new  protections  against  unsafe  prod- 
ucts. Congress  passed  the  Truth  In 
Packaging  Act,  to  forbid  the  use  of  un- 
fair or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
and  labeling.  It  enacted  the  Child  Safe- 
ty Act  to  prescribe  new  safety  require- 
ments on  drugs  which  might  poison 
ehUdren  and  bans  from  Interstate  com- 
merce toys  ocmtalnlng  dangerous  sub- 
stances. 


Last  year  Cona:re.^  reduced  excise 
taxes  on  scores  of  item^.  includiiig  auto- 
mobiles, air  conditioners,  home  appli- 
Euaccs,  cosmetics,  lugcrage.  sporting 
goods,  and  TV  sets.  Although  a  portion 
of  these  taxes  were  restored  in  1966  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war.  almost 
all  remain  below  their  pre- 1965  level. 

FEDERAL      EMPLOTEF^      AND      ARMED      FORCES 
PERSONNEL 

Both  because  the  Federal  Government 
Is  a  m?.jor  eiaployer  in  Marj-land,  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  thousands  and  pay- 
ing retirement  benefits  to  230,000  retired 
residents  of  our  State,  and  because  the 
quality  of  national  grovernment  In  large 
part  depends  on  the  quality  of  our  civil 
ser\1ce.  Maryland  re.sidents  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  In  the  pay  rai.se  and  re- 
tirement benefit  legislation  passed  by 
this  Congress.  In  addition,  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  large  defen.=e  installa- 
tions in  Marjiand  and  the  membership 
of  a  great  many  Marylanders  in  the 
Armed  Forces  make  the  military  pay  ajid 
benefit  increases  enacted  especially  rele- 
vant to  our  State, 

In  both  1965  and  1966.  Congress  en- 
acted significant  pay  and  retirement  in- 
creases for  botii  the  civil  service  and 
our  Armed  Forces,  including  Increased 
benefits  for  retirees  of  both  the  civil 
service  and  the  Armed  Forces,  Included 
in  the  civilian  pay  raise  legislation  was 
an  Increase  in  the  Government's  contri- 
bution to  the  Federal  group  liealth  insur- 
ance plans,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  for  Federal  employees. 

The  Military  Medical  Benefits  Act  of 
1966  expanded  medical  care  and  health 
benefits  provided  for  dependents  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  for  retii-ed  personnel 
and  their  dependents. 

In  a  major  breakthrough  for  veterans 
and  American  education.  Congress  en- 
acted the  peacetime  GI  bill  of  rights, 
which  will  provide  veterans  not  covered 
by  the  Korean  or  World  War  II  bill  of 
rights  substantial  direct  financial  assist- 
ance for  education.  It  also  makes  them 
eligible  for  new  medical  and  home  loan 
programs  and  job  preference  benefits. 

Congress  also  enacted  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced to  compensate  Federal  em- 
ployees— as  private  industry  compen- 
sates its  own  employees — for  their  mov- 
ing expenses  when  they  ai'e  transferred 
to  a  new  location. 

Congress  also  voted  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  benefits  provided  retired 
railroad  workers. 

CONSrRVATlOK 

This  Congress  probably  set  a  record 
for  the  amount  and  diversity  of  the  con- 
servation legislation  it  enacted. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
vastly  expands  our  national  effort  to 
remove  pollution  from  interstate  rivers 
and  lakes  by  providing  a  4-year,  $3,7  bil- 
lion program  to  aid  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  preventing  water  pollution. 

The  Flood  Control.  Rivers,  and  Har- 
bors Act  provides  new  programs  to  pre- 
serve and  Improve  the  economic  value  of 
our  rivers  and  harbors,  and  to  provide 
flood  control  and  beach  erasion  and  hur- 
ricane protection.  The  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  authorizes  $1,5  million  annually  for 
Bcpanded  oceanographic  research  odA 
the  development  of  food,  minerals,  and 


other  resources  of  the  seas.  The  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act  extended  Federal 
programs  to  investigate  alleviating  our 
Nation's  water  shortage  by  the  conver- 
sion of  salt  water  into  fresh  water. 

The  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  pro- 
vides controls  over  advertising  and  clut- 
ter on  federally  aided  highways  and 
offers  incentive  grants  to  the  States  for 
improvement  of  scenic  areas  along  them. 
The  Historic  Site  Preservation  Act  es- 
tablishes a  program  to  locate  and  pre- 
serve historic  sites. 

Congress  also  enacted  numerous  bills 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  parks 
and  recreation  areas,  including  the  pres- 
ervation of  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  on  the  Maryland-Virginia 
coast,  and  the  Piscataway  Park  across 
from  Mount  Vernon  in  Prince  Georges 
County. 

HUMAN    RIGHTS    AND    LIBERTIEa 

The  many  new  programs  to  reduce  un- 
employment, lower  welfare  costs,  and  a 
more  secure,  healthy,  and  comfortable 
life  for  all  Americans  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  of  the  89th  Congress. 
Among  its  finest  hours  were  those  in 
which  it  m^ade  new  breakthroughs  to  se- 
cure and  protect  basic  hiunan  rights. 

For  example,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  guarantees  every  American  citizen 
the  right  to  vote.  It  has  already  resulted 
in  the  registration  and  voting  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  would 
otherwise  have  continued  to  be  Indefi- 
nitely disenfranchised. 

The  Immigration  Reform  Act  replaces 
the  arbitrary  and  unfair  family-split- 
ting national  origins  quota  system  of  im- 
migration with  a  system  which  gives 
preference  to  relatives  of  American  citi- 
zens and  asks  not.  "Where  did  you  come 
from?"  but  "What  can  you  do  for 
America?" 

To  provide  a  more  fi-uitful  and  com- 
fortable life  for  older  Americans,  an  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  was  created  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  develop  programs  at  Federal 
and  State  levels  related  to  the  needs  of 
older  Americans. 

To  help  protect  the  basic  right  of  every 
American  to  security  against  crime,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  was 
enacted  in  1965  and  extended  and  ex- 
panded in  1966  to  provide  Federal  grants 
to  help  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  prevent  crime  and  detect  and 
apprehend  criminals. 

MT    OWN    LEGISLATIVE    ACTIVITIES 

Aside  from  working  for  the  enactment 
of  this  record  legislative  program,  my 
responsibilities  as  a  representative  of 
Maryland,  as  a  member  of  three  com- 
mittees, and  as  chairman  of  two  Senate 
subcommittees  con.sumed  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  and  enei-gies  during  these  2 
years. 

In  my  capacity  as  subcommittee  chair- 
man this  year  alone,  I  chaired  34  days 
of  hearings  on  the  bills  before  the  Judi- 
cial Improvements  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Baslness 
and  Commerce  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  District  of  Colimibla  Committee. 
In  addition,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  I  par- 
ticipated in  countless  additional  days  of 
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hearings  and  committee  meetings  on 
bills  and  projects  important  to  both 
Marjiand  and  the  Nation. 

PtTBLIC    WORKS   COMMITTEE 

Tlie  Public  Works  Committee  has  re- 
sponsibility for  conservation,  water  and 
air  pollution,  highways,  and  public 
buildings  projects  of  all  kinds.  I  served 
this  year  as  a  member  of  three  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Public  Works  Committee: 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol, Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  As  a  committee  member  I  was 
able  to  secure  enactment  of  several  bills 
I  Introduced  dealing  with  the  acute 
problems  which  Maryland  sliares  with 
the  Nation  in  such  matters  as  water  and 
air  pollution,  highway  construction,  and 
coastal  erosion. 

Bills  I  Introduced  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  Included: 

Senate  bill  3226,  provides  Federal 
grants  to  train  local  goverrunent  person- 
nel in  the  management  and  operation  of 
modern  sewage  disposal  systems.  It  be- 
came law  as  an  amendment  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1966. 

Senate  bill  3240,  which  also  became 
law  as  part  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  provides  for  a  study  of  tidal 
estueries,  like  the  area  In  which  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  meets  the  ocean,  where 
a  great  deal  of  the  breeding  of  marine 
life  and  waterfowl  takes  place.  We 
know  that  tidal  estuaries  are  vital  to  our 
marine  industries  and  waterfowl  sports, 
but  we  know  very  little  about  the  nature 
of  those  areas  or  the  extent  and  effect 
of  water  pollution  on  them. 

Senate  bill  3225.  providing  for  stem- 
ming the  pollution  from  boats  and 
marinas  in  our  recreational  waters,  was 
not  enacted,  because,  subsequent  to  my 
Introduction  of  the  bill,  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Interior  expressed 
their  Intention  to  utilize  the  provisions 
of  existing  law,  for  the  first  time,  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

Senate  bill  3798,  to  provide  for  a  study 
on  prevention  of  the  terribly  expensive 
and  destructive  coastal  erosion  which 
strikes  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  and 
every  coastal  State  in  the  Nation,  though 
not  enacted  this  year.  Is  cosponsored  by 
16  other  Senators.  I  am  very  optimistic 
about  the  chances  of  its  enactment  next 
year. 

The  substance  of  an  amendment  I  pro- 
posed to  the  National  Highways  Act  also 
became  law  this  session.  The  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  help  control  the  soil 
erosion  which  accompanies  Interstate 
highway  construction,  imnecessarily  de- 
stroying the  land  and  contributing  In  a 
major  fashion  to  the  pollution  of  our 
rivers  and  streams. 

THE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
siders such  diverse  questions  as  immigra- 
tion, criminal  law,  patent  policy,  civil 
rights,  judicial  reform,  and  constitutional 
amendment.  I  am  a  member  of  four  sub- 
committees of  the  Judiciary  Committee: 
the  Subcommittees  on  Refugees  and  Es- 
capees, Juvenile  Delinquency,  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  and  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery — of  which  I  am 
Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     JUVENILE     DELINQUENCT 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee devoted  most  of  its  efforts  to  the  ques- 
tion of  reasonable  Federal  legislation  to 
control  the  presently  nearly  limitless  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  firearms  in  this 
country.  Despite  the  great  weight  of 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  such  reason- 
able controls,  and  provision  of  complete 
safeguards  for  the  interests  of  sports- 
men and  gun  collectoi-s,  the  subcommit- 
tee was  unsuccessful  in  winning  enact- 
ment of  an  effective  gun  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  intend  to  continue  my  efforts  for 
such  a  law  next  year. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    JUDICIAL 
MACHINERY 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  I  have 
been  sei-vlng  as  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery, 
which  is  responsible  for  legislation  re- 
garding the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Federal  judicial  system.  During 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  I 
chaired  18  days  of  subcommittee  hearings 
on  subjects  ranging  from  a  proposal  to 
establish  appellate  review  of  criminal 
sentences  to  an  amendment  of  the  ju- 
dicial code  to  permit  Indian  tribes  spe- 
cial rights  to  sue  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Since  I  became  chairman,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  worked  on  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

First,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  system. 
Commissioners  play  in  an  Important  role 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
and  are  the  only  Federal  judicial  oflScer 
many  citizens  ever  see.  but  they  are  ham- 
pered by  statutory  provisions  which  have 
remained  substantially  unchanged  for 
almost  a  century. 

The  subcommittee  study  of  the  Com- 
missioner system  was  greatly  assisted  by 
a  number  of  Marylanders:  Chief  Judge 
Floszel  Thomsen  and  Judge  Edward 
Noi-throp,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Maryland;  U.S.  Commis- 
sioners F.  Archie  Meatyard  and  George 
Burgess;  former  Commissioner,  now 
State  judge,  Samuel  W.  11.  Meloy;  and 
former  chief  judge  of  the  supreme  bench 
of  Baltimore  City.  Emory  H.  Niles. 

After  5  days  of  exploratory  'hearings  a 
bipartisan  group  of  nine  Senators  joined 
me  in  introducing  a  biU,  S.  3475,  to  abol- 
ish the  OflBce  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
and  to  establish  In  its  place  the  Federal 
Magistrate,  thus  making  the  first  level 
of  the  Federal  judicial  system  a  more  ef- 
fective instrument  of  justice. 

S.  3475  has  now  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
number  of  law  professors  and  attorneys. 
I  hope  that  the  next  session  of  Congress 
will  see  its  enactment. 

Second,  the  problems  relating  to  re- 
tirement and  removal  of  Federal  judges. 
The  Federal  judiciary  has  been  a  zealous 
protector  of  our  freedoms,  and  its  Inde- 
pendence from  political  pressure  has  been 
one  of  the  great  a.chievements  of  the 
American  system  of  government.  But, 
if  the  judiciary  needs  a  procedure  to  po- 
lice its  own  ranks.  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  the  judges  develop  it. 
That  has  been  the  subcommittees  pur- 
pose in  pursuing  this  project.  Six  days 
of  hearings  have  documented  the  present 
Federal  procedures  for  retirement  and 


removal  and  examined  various  State  re- 
moval systems.  At  all  stages  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, the  subcommittee  Is  working 
closely  with  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States 

Third,  congressional  reference  cases. 
Each  year  a  number  of  claims  for  pri- 
vate relief  legislation  come  to  the  Con- 
gress raising  complex  Issues  of  fact 
which  mu.st  be  re.-^olved.  The  tradi- 
tional congressional  reliance  on  the 
Court  of  Claims  as  an  adviser  on  these 
cases  was  ended  In  1962.  however,  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  pre- 
cluded the  Court  of  Claims  from  render- 
ing advisory  opinions.  To  meet  the  con- 
tinued need  for  such  advice,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  H  R.  1665,  which  was  enacted 
into  law  during  the  last  days  of  the  ses- 
sion. This  legislation  provides  adequate 
review  of  claims  for  Individuals  seeking 
private  relief  legislation. 

Fourth,  multidistrict  litigation.  On 
occasion,  a  number  of  cases  presenting 
common  questions  of  fact  are  filed  in  dif- 
ferent judicial  districts.  I  Introduced 
and  held  hearings  on  a  bill  based  on  a 
recommendation  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence to  provide  a  method  for  the  efficient 
handling  of  pretrial  matters  In  such 
cases.  Work  on  this  legislation  will  con- 
tinue next  session. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDMENTS    BTTBCOMMITTEB 

During  this  Congress  the  Senate  con- 
sidered three  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  joined  with  the  House  in 
proposing  one  of  them  to  the  State 
for  ratification. 

The  amendment  submitted  to  the 
States,  and  already  ratified  by  a  num- 
ber of  them,  will  provide  a  definite  and 
workable  system  for  determining  when 
and  under  what  conditions  the  Vice 
President  may  act  for  the  President 
when  the  President  is  disabled.  It  will 
soon  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Twice  the  Senate  considered,  and  twice 
rejected,  a  proposal  to  reverse  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one-vote  rul- 
ing, which  requires  State  legislatures  to 
be  apportioned  fairly  to  truly  represent 
the  population  of  their  States. 

The  third  amendment  the  Senate  con- 
sidered, and  which  it  also  defeated,  was 
a  vaguely  worded  proposal  relating  to 
prayer  in  the  public  schools.  The  leaders 
of  nearly  every  one  of  the  Nation's 
churches  and  many  leading  constitu- 
tional lawyers  criticized  the  ambiguous 
and  inscrutable  language  of  the  proposal 
and  advised  against  its  passage,  because, 
they  warned,  It  posed  a  threat  to  reli- 
gious freedom  in  America. 

I  was  persuaded  by  these  arguments  to 
oppose  the  amendment.  It  language  was 
so  unclear  that  even  Its  sponsors  could 
not  agree  on  its  meaning  and  Implica- 
tions. I  believe  it  would  have  abridged 
and  jeopardized  the  religious  freedom  we 
cherish.  Instead.  I  voted  for  a  Senate 
resolution  which  pointed  out  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  rulings  forbid  only  the 
prescription  of  particular  religious  ac- 
tivities by  public  school  authorities,  and 
do  not  forbid  a  period  of  silent  contem- 
plation In  the  public  schools  during 
which  each  child  may  pray. 

The  prayer  In  public  schools  Issue  is 
complicated   by   widespread   misunder- 
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standing  of  what  the  Supreme  Court 
actually  ruled  in  the  school  prayer 
cases.  I  believe  that  the  way  to  end  that 
coniuslon  Is  not  by  amendliig  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  as  this  proposal  would  have  done, 
but  py  putting  religion  into  our  lives  and 
those  of  our  clilldren  on  a  dally  basis 
through  our  families  and  churches.  I 
will  continue,  as  a  Senator  and  as  a  cit- 
izen, to  work  toward  that  end. 

SDBCOMMnTEX  ON    REFUGEES   AND   ESCAPEES 

The  Subc<Knmitt€e  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees  considers  legislation  dealing 
with  the  problems  created  by  migrations 
due  to  foreign  political  upheavals,  war. 
and  natural  disasters.  As  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee.  I  supported  the  crea- 
tion of  a  special  ofQce  in  the  Department 
of  State  to  look  after  refugee  matters. 
and  helped  secure  passage  of  legislation 
this  year  to  reduce  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience which  would  otherwise  be 
necessary  for  refugees  from  the  Csistro 
regime  to  become  United  States  citizens. 

THE  DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA    COMMITTEE 

Since  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  includes  not  only  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, but  also  includes  the  populous  Mar>- 
land  suburbs  of  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties,  the  conditions  in  and 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  of  special  importance  to  Maryland. 

I  have  three  subcommittee  assign- 
ments as  a  result  of  my  membership  on 
the  District  Committee.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Business  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee, a  memt)er  of  the  Fiscal  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  and  I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  was  severely  disappointed  that  the 
home  rule  bill  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year,  was  blocked  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. As  long  as  the  goverrmient 
of  the  District  must  be  carried  on  with- 
out the  voice  of  the  people  who  are  af- 
fected by  it,  and  the  Congress  must 
squander  days  of  debate  on  issues  which 
have  relevance  only  to  the  District, 
neither  the  District  nor  the  Nation  is 
well  served.  I  will  continue  to  work  for 
home  rule. 

Although  several  of  the  bills  I  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  regarding  the  Dis- 
trict became  law,  one  of  my  bills,  which 
had  great  significance  for  many  Mary- 
landers  as  well  as  District  residents,  was 
not  passed  by  the  House  even  though  it 
was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate. 
That  was  Senate  bill  2769,  to  provide 
adequate  public  parking  in  the  District 
of  Colimibla  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  commuters,  shoppers,  and 
tourists  who  daily  drive  into  downtown 
Washington.  This  bill,  too,  is  high  on 
my  legislative  agenda  for  next  year. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  problems  Maryland  faces  in  meet- 
ing its  transportation  needs  led  me  to 
Introduce  a  number  of  bills,  several  of 
which  were  enacted  as  amendments  to 
other  legislation,  to  help  our  Nation's 
urban  centers  balance  their  highway 
systems  with  safe,  fast,  frequent,  and 
dependaUe  rapid  transit  systems. 

First.  Senate  bill  2599  will  provide 
Federal  grants  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new,  cheaper,  faster,  and  safer 


transportation  systems  for  our  cities. 
It  became  law  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Urban  Mass  TransportatlOTi  Act  of  1968. 

Second.  Senate  bill  3227  will  provide 
Federal  grants  for  the  training  of  local 
mass  transit  personnel  in  modem 
management  methods.  It  also  became 
law  as  part  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1966. 

Third.  Senate  bill  2339  would  allow  a 
State  or  local  government  to  use  part 
of  its  Federal  interstate  highway  funds 
to  build  rapid  ma-ss  transit  systems,  such 
as  subways  or  monorails,  to  supplement 
its  local  highway  systems.  This  bill  has 
helped  focus  attention  on  the  question 
of  where  we  go  with  ovir  national  trans- 
portation program  after  completion  of 
the  present  interstate  highway  system 
in  1972. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  appointed  to 
consider  the  legislation  to  create  the 
Maryland-District  of  Columbia-Virginia 
interstate  subway  compact.  I  conducted 
the  hearings  on  and  managed  the 
passage  of  that  bill  in  the  Senate.  Once 
operating,  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  subway,  which  is  only  the  second 
entirely  new  urban  transportation  sys- 
tem undertaken  in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  half  century,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  ending  the  traffic  jams  which  en- 
danger and  harass  suburbanites,  tour- 
ists and  District  residents,  and  which 
have  imperiled  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural life  of  the  National  Capital. 

FA.MILY     PLANNING      AGAINST     THE     POPULATION 
EXPLOSION 

Few  people  these  days  need  be  re- 
minded of  the  problems  which  the  world 
faces  &?■  a  result  of  the  inability  of  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  limit  their  families  to  do 
so.  In  order  to  make  family  planning 
possible  for  those  who  desire  it,  but  might 
not  othei-wise  be  able  to  undertake  it,  I 
introduced  two  bills  this  year.  S.  2992  and 
S.  2993,  both  of  which  were  enacted  in 
substance  as  amendments  to  other  legis- 
lation during  this  .session. 

Senate  bill  2992  authorizes  the  admin- 
istrators of  our  foreign  aid  program  to 
support  voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grams in  countries  which  receive  our 
foreign  aid  and  request  such  family  plan- 
ning programs.  Experts  on  our  for- 
eign aid  program  have  long  advised  that 
the  birth  rate  in  many  countries  is  so 
high  that  the  aid  we  give  is  u.sed  up 
merely  maintaining  the  low  standard 
of  living  and  industrialization  which  al- 
ready exists  in  those  countries.  My  bill, 
to  help  by  voluntary  means  to  bring  the 
borth  rate  In  these  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries more  closely  Into  line  with  their 
ability  to  support  themselves,  became 
law  as  an  amendment  to  this  years  for- 
eign aid  bill  and  this  year's  food-for- 
peacebill 

S.  2993  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
Federal  assistance  available  in  the 
United  States  to  Stat«  and  local  govern- 
ments and  to  nonprofit  organizations  for 
the  dissemination  of  family  planning  in- 
formation, and,  in  poverty  areas,  of 
family  planning  materials,  to  individuals 
who  voluntarily  seek  and  request  them. 
The  substance  of  S.  2993  became  law  as 
part  of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1966. 


MARYLAND    MATTERS 


In  addition  to  bills  of  national  im- 
portance, I  have  been  pleased  during  this 
Congress  to  have  been  able  to  introduce 
and  help  secure  passage  of  legislation  for 
the  special  benefit  of  Maryland.  For  ex- 
ample, together  with  Senator  Brewster, 
I  Introduced  and  Congress  passed  a  bill 
for  a  federally  financed  5-year  study  of 
fresh  water  availability  on  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula.  Senator  Brewster  and  I  also 
introduced  and  Congress  passed  another 
bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
hydraulic  model  for  the  study  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Basin.  But  as  one  of 
Maryland's  Senators,  I  also  worked  on  a 
great  number  of  matters  which  involve 
Mai-yland's  government,  citizens,  and  in- 
dustries and  the  Federal  Government. 

Maryland's  seven  Congressmen  and 
two  Senators  continued  throiighout  this 
session  the  practice  I  suggested  last  year 
of  working  as  a  team  to  intercede  for 
Maryland  and  her  people  on  many  issues 
with  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  But  each 
of  us  also  worked  on  a  great  number  of 
projects  and  cases  which  did  not  involve 
the  efforts  of  the  entire  delegation.  A 
few  examples  of  the  hundreds  of  in- 
stances in  which  I  dealt  with  the  Federal 
Government  on  behalf  of  our  State  in- 
clude: 

First,  agriculture:  Helping  Maryland 
agriculture  has  been  a  priority  project  in 
my  office  since  my  election  as  a  Senator. 
For  example,  in  1965,  I  helped  block  a 
multimilUon-doUar  grant  by  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  to  the 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  area  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  broiler  complex  which  would 
have  directly  and  unfairly  competed  with 
Maryland's  poultry  industry.  I  also  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  Imposition  of 
an  unreasonable  Federal  poultry  inspec- 
tion regulation  which  could  have  jeopar- 
dized the  Delmarva  poultry  industry,  and 
have  successfully  worked  to  retain  the 
handler  pool  which  the  Maryland  dairy 
farmers  want  under  milk  order  No.  4. 
Currently,  I  am  negotiating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  obtain  an  ex- 
port subsidy  for  Maryland  tobacco,  in 
order  to  preserve  our  competitive  posi- 
tion In  the  world  market. 

Second,  housing  for  the  elderly :  I  have 
been  able  to  assist  numerous  Maryland 
communities  and  organizations  in  ob- 
taining millions  of  dollars  in  Federal 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  non- 
profit, low-cost  housing  for  the  elderly. 
Projects  I  have  assisted  Include  $3.85 
million  In  assistance  to  a  Presbyterian 
elderly  housing  program  In  Baltimore,  a 
$3.69  million  for  a  nonprofit  elderly 
housing  project  in  Rockville,  nearly  $2 
million  for  the  city  of  Crisfield,  and 
$200,000  for  an  elderly  housing  project 
sponsored  by  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  of  Havre  de  Grace. 

Third,  Annapolis:  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance to  our  State  and  Nation  of  our 
historic  Capitol  of  Annapolis,  I  have  de- 
voted special  efforts  to  cooperating  with 
its  city  officials  In  obtaining  Federal  as- 
sistance to  improve  and  preserve  it.  For 
example,  I  helped  obtain  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  Annapolis  urban  beautifica- 
tion  program,  $105,000  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Paca  House  Gardens,  an  $88,000 
Federal  grant  for  construction  of  sewer 
facilities,  and  designation  of  Annapolis 
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by  the  Interior  Department  as  a  na- 
tional landmark.  My  special  project  for 
Annapolis  this  year  has  been  to  promote 
It  to  the  State  Department  as  a  stopping 
off  point  for  important  foreign  visitors  to 
this  country,  as  Williamsburg,  Va.,  is  now 
used,  prior  to  their  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. In  furtherance  of  this  idea,  I  ar- 
ranged a  special  tour  of  Annapolis  this 
summer  for  Federal  and  State  officials, 
including  Governor  Tawes  and  Mr. 
James  Symington,  U.S.  Chief  of  Protocol, 

Fourth,  military  Installations:  The 
multibillion-dollar  importance  of  the  de- 
fense industry  and  the  presence  of  many 
Armed  Forces  facilities  in  Maryland  have 
brought  me  into  frequent  contact  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  regarding 
Maryland  matters.  For  example.  I  have 
met  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  other  defense 
officials  and  officials  from  Cecil  County, 
to  urge  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
locate  a  proposed  new  Naval  Recruit 
Training  Center  at  the  Bainbridge  Nq,val 
Training  Center.  Although  the  final  lo- 
cation for  the  new  center  remains  in 
question,  a  $1.2  million  new  WAVE  bar- 
racks has  been  approved  for  Bainbridge. 

I  was  also  able  to  help  officials  of 
Harford  County  obtain  a  right-of-way 
for  the  county  over  a  portion  of  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  for  Sod  Run 
sewer  line  and  75  acres  of  the  proving 
ground  for  construction  of  a  sewage 
treatment  plant.  During  the  severe 
drought  which  jeopardized  Emmitsburg's 
water  supply,  I  was  able  to  arrange  for 
Civil  Defense  authorities  to  provide 
water  pumping  equipment  to  meet  that 
ranergency. 

Fifth,  small  business:  I  was  able  to 
help  get  the  first  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration development  loan  approved  in 
Maryland,  or  $350,000,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  brick  plant  at  Joppa  and  was 
able  to  help  secure  a  number  of  other 
SBA  loans  for  Maryland  enterprises,  such 
as  a  ski  tow  at  Marsh  Mountain  in  Gar- 
rett County.  In  addition,  I  was  able  to 
persuade  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  establish  an  SBA  development 
loan  center  in  Baltimore. 

Sixth,  economic  development:  I  helped 
Calvert  County  obtain  a  $50,000  grant 
from  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration for  a  feasibility  study  of  an 
industrial  park  to  employ  up  to  1,000 
people  In  Calvert  County.  I  am  currently 
working  to  obtain  approval  of  Economic 
Development  Administration  grants  for 
such  projects  as  a  community  complex 
in  Knoxville  and  a  maritime  industrial 
park  in  Crisfield. 

Seventh,  health:  Federal  assistance 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  for  Maryland 
includes  a  Federal  grant  for  a  program 
for  schizophrenic  children  at  linwood 
Children's  Center  in  Elllcott  City  and 
substantial  Federal  assistance  for  Cecil 
County  to  construct  a  courthouse-public 
bealth  center  in  Elkton. 

Eighth,  war  on  poverty:  As  the  war  on 
poverty  has  matured,  increasing  amoimts 
of  funds — more  than  $10  million  this 
year  alone— have  been  made  available  to 
practically  every  county  In  Maryland  for 
the  establishment  of  programs  such  as 
remedial  education  for  slimi  children, 
work  experience  programs  for  teenagers! 
Job   training   oppwrtimities   for   school 


dropouts,  and  job  locating  assistance  for 
unemployed  low-income  workers. 

Of  all  the  hundreds  of  Maryland  mat- 
ters I  have  worked  on  since  becoming  a 
Senator,  however,  none  was  more  satis- 
fying than  working  through  the  State 
Department  and  dii^ectly  with  the  Soviet 
Government  to  secure  the  release  of 
Maryland  Peace  Corpsman  Tom  Dawson, 
who  was  arrested  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties when  he  crossed  Into  Soviet  territory 
by  accident  while  on  Peace  Corps  duty  in 
Iran  this  fall. 

THESE    2    TEARS 

No  siunmary  can  encompass  all  that  a 
Senator  has  done  or  tried  to  do  during 
any  session  of  Congress.  The  hundreds 
of  hours  of  committee  hearings  and 
meetings  to  consider  and  amend  legisla- 
tion, the  debates  in  the  Senate,  the  roll- 
calls— nearly  500  this  Congress — speech- 
es in  the  Senate,  throughout  Maryland, 
and  across  the  country,  and  the  hours 
of  work  on  Maryland  matters  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  simply  defy  description. 
But  no  summary  would  be  complete  with- 
out notice  of  the  Inspiration  and  enor- 
mous help  I  have  had  from  the  leaders 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Mansfield  and 
Senator  Dirksen.  from  the  commltte  , 
chairmen,  and  from  my  fellow  Senators. 

I  have  been  proud  and  honored  to  be 
able  to  represent  Maryland  In  the  Sen- 
ate during  these  tumultuous,  critically 
important  years  for  our  Nation,  and  to 
have  been  able  to  contribute  my  energy 
and  ideas  to  our  State  and  Nation. 


Hon.  "BiUy"  Matthews 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1966 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
a  matter  of  deep  personal  regret  to  me 
that  I  will  not  have  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  serving  In  the  90th  Congress 
with  my  esteemed  coUesigue  and  good 
friend,  Congressman  "Bh-ly"  Matthews 
of  Florida,  if  I  am  fortimate  enough  to 
be  reelected  from  my  district.  Congress- 
man Matthews  has  endeared  himself  to 
all  who  knew  him  by  his  sparkling  per- 
sonality and  his  delightful  sense  of 
humor,  which  was  always  of  a  benign 
nature  and  never  calculated  to  offend. 
His  dedication  to  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict he  represented  and  his  devotion  to 
his  congressional  duties  and  committee 
assignments  have  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 

It  has  been  of  great  spiritual  value  to 
me  to  be  associated  with  "BnxY" 
Matthews  In  the  House  prayer  breakfast 
group,  where  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 
Before  his  election  to  the  83d  Congress, 
Congressman  Matthews  had  already 
chalked  up  an  impressive  record  of 
achievements  In  many  fields.  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  continue  to  render  meaning- 
ful service  to  his  State  and  the  Nation  In 
the  future,  and  I  wish  him  Godspeed  tuid 
every  success  In  his  future  endeavors. 
It  has  been  a  rewarding  experience  for 
me  to  have  served  In  the  House  with  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  "Billy" 
Matthews. 


The  Inhumanity  of  the  Vietcong 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  mv 
Senate  speech  of  Jime  10,  1965,  I  made 
the  point  that  American  press  reportage 
had  up  until  that  time  failed  to  bring  to 
life  the  Incredible  brutality  and  Inhu- 
manity of  the  Vietcong,  and  that  the  lack 
of  public  comprehension  on  this  point 
was  in  part  responsible  for  the  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Only  recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  clergyman  which  charged  that: 

America  Is  carrying  on  something  that  Is 
barbaric — the  most  barbaric  thing  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  more  barbaric  than 
what  Hitler  carried  on  In  Germany. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  imderstand  the 
reasoning  of  those  who  compare  our  ef- 
forts to  defend  the  Independence  and 
Integrity  of  South  Vietnam  with  the  mass 
murder,  brutality,  and  brazen  aggression 
of  Nazi  Germany.  The  only  explana- 
tion that  makes  sense  is  that  such  Indi- 
viduals are  xmaware  of  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  we  are  locked  in  battle. 
It  is  essential  that  they  be  made  aware 
before  It  becomes  too  late. 

After  I  made  my  speech,  a  few  out- 
standing articles  appeared  In  the  Ameri- 
can press  setting  forth  In  a  graphic  man- 
ner the  incredible  record  of  terror  which 
has  made  the  Vietcong  so  hated  by  the 
common  people  of  Vietnam.  But  after 
these  first  few  articles,  for  some  strange 
reason,  there  were  no  more.  I  consider 
this  tmfortunate  because  the  facts  about 
the  Vietcong  terror  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  if  the  American  people 
are  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  to  which  we  are  committed. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  Insert  Into 
the  Record  one  of  the  more  Impressive 
articles  that  have  appeared  on  this  sub- 
ject, entitled  "The  Systematic  Terror  of 
the  Vietcong"  which  appeared  In  the 
American  Legion  magazine,  for  Novem- 
ber 1965: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Systematic  Terhob  or  thk  Vietcong — 

The  Vietconq  Attack  on  CrviLiANS  Is  thb 

Most    Poorlt    Repobted    Event    or    Oc» 

Times 

(By  Deane  and  David  Heller) 

On  May  5,  1965,  In  the  mountains  north  of 
Ban  Me  Thuot  In  South  Vietnam,  an  armed 
band  of  Viet  Cong  stopped  two  busee  full  of 
civilians  on  Route  14  near  the  Cambodl&a 
border.  A  roadblock  was  set  up  by  putting 
the  buses  across  the  road.  All  16  paseengera 
of  the  two  buaes  were  trussed  up,  marched  In- 
to the  forest,  made  to  lie  down  and  shot  to 
death.  Coming  upon  the  roadblock,  the 
driver  of  a  South  Vietnam  Public  Works  %- 
ton  truck  was  able  to  speed  away  unharmed. 
The  next  Tehlcle  along  was  a  slow,  asphalt 
distributor.  It  had  no  chance  to  get  away, 
and  the  four  Public  Works  employees  riding 
in  it  were  casually  murdered.  Hour«  later 
the  bodies  were  discovered  and  taken  to  Ban 
Me  Thuot  where,  amidst  weeping  and  wail- 
ing, they  were  given  a  common  community 
burial. 
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This  kind  of  thing  has  been  going  on  for 
eight  years  In  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  not  the 
■war  of  soldier  versus  soldier  that  you  have 
been  reading  about.  It  Is  the  bandit  war  of 
armed  Viet  Oong  against  unarmed  South 
Vietnamese  civilians,  which  to  date  has 
been  one  of  the  worst  reported  events  of  oxix 
time. 

In  1968  the  Viet  Oong,  on  orders  from 
North  Vietnam,  started  Its  program  of  terror 
and  destruction  against  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  its  neighbor.  It  Is  a  testimony  of  the 
highest  order  to  the  South  Vietnamese  that 
they  are  stUl  reelstlng  after  eight  years,  dur- 
ing less  than  one  of  which  they  have  en- 
joyed the  outright  armed  assistance  of  U.S. 
soldiery. 

The  annals  of  history  may  record  the  VC 
terror  as  one  of  the  worst  exsunples  of  orga- 
nized butchery,  programmed  to  a  political 
aim.  In  the  whole  black  ledger  of  human 
barbarism. 

The  tools  of  the  terror  are  familiar  enough  : 
mxirder,  kidnapping,  arson,  bombing,  knifing. 
forced  conscription,  torture,  confiscation  and 
destruction  <rf  property,  mutilation,  dlem- 
bowellng.  beheading,  ambushing  Innocent 
Tlllagers — ^men,  women  and  children. 

The  U.S.  Diefense  Department  reports  that 
VC  atrocities  agaUist  dvUiana — In  categories 
that  violate  the  rules  of  warfare — averaged 
171  weekly  durli\g  1963.  In  1963  they 
climbed  to  183  murders,  kidnappings,  rapes, 
dlsembowelments  or  other  crimes  against 
clvllltuu  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  per 
week. 

In  19«4  they  nearly  doubled,  rising  to  376 
a  week.  This  year  they  have  soared  higher. 
WhUe  the  world  is  accustomed  to  accounts 
of  the  wanton,  brutal  acts  of  men  of  vto- 
Isnee,  there  U  little  that  Is  random  or  sense- 
less In  the  VC  campaign  of  atrocity.  It  is 
dispassionate,  cold,  impersonal,  done  for  a 
purpose.  The  targets  are  selected  to  fit  a 
general  policy  dictated  from  oonamunist 
North  Vietnam,  to  solve  a  specific  political 
problem  of  the   cmnmunlst  leadership. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  separa- 
tion of  North  and  South  Vietnam  under  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  July  1954.  the  com- 
munists In  the  North  were  confident  that 
through  propaganda  and  political  InflJtra- 
tlon  they  could  bring  South  Vietnam  Into 
their  orbit  Not  only  did  they  fall,  but  free 
South  Vietnam  made  far  greater  strides  In 
fnifiiung  the  needs  of  its  people  than  did 
communist  North  Vietnam.  Income  rose, 
production  rose,  and  more  than  900,000 
people  left  North  Vietnam  to  be  absorbed 
Into  the  expanding  economy  of  the  free 
South. 

By  1968,  a  UJ3.  State  Department  pam- 
phlet notes,  the  "record  of  steady  improve- 
ment In  the  lives  of  the  people  [in  South 
Vleitnam]  .  .  .  was  Intolerable  to  the  rulers 
In  Hanoi  [the  capital  of  communist  North 
Vietnam]  .  .  .  The  South  was  outstripping 
the  North  .  .  .  They  were  losing  the  battle 
of  peaceful  competition  and  decided  to  use 
Tlolenoe  and  terror  to  gain  their  ends." 

Hanoi  took  two  years  to  recruit  and  train 
a  pcHltlcal  and  military  apparatus,  guided 
by  professional  comxnunlsts.  that  was  to  go 
Into  the  South  with  the  mission  of  sys- 
tematically destroying:  (1)  Its  successful 
way  0^  life.  (3)  the  wUl  of  the  people  to  re- 
main Independent  and  free,  and  (3)  the 
ability  of  national  and  local  governments  of 
South  Vietnam  to  maintain  Internal  order 
and  assure  the  personal  security  of  their 
people. 

Widespread  targets  for  surrender  or  death 
are  the  political  leaders  and  office-holders  of 
▼Wages.  The  list  of  cruelly  murdered  village 
leaders  In  South  Vietnam  (often  with  thelr 
wlvee  and  children)  is  now  ao  long  that  it 
takes  a  brave  South  Vietnamese  to  volunteer 
for  local  ofllce  in  an  unfortified  village. 

The  light  of  dawn  on  June  5, 1961,  revealed 
In  the  Tillage  of  Long-Trl  the  head  of  Deo- 
hlen-Kha,  neatly  severed  from  his  khaki- 
clad  body,  lying  In  a  dark  pool  of  blood.     Kha 


was    a    village    chief,    an    intelligent   young 
leader  still  Ln  his  twenties. 

National  Assembly  Deputy  T-ut  Nle  Buon 
Rlt,  In  Darlac  Province,  had  his  right  eye 
hacked  out.  the  right  side  of  his  forehead 
split  open  with  an  axe  and  hie  body  hacked 
and  slashed  with  noachet^.s. 

In  Thai  Thein  village.  Mayor  Nguyen  van- 
Bong's  head  was  found  Iving  on  the  floor  of 
a  compound,  strewn  with  tangled  palm 
fronds. 

In  Long-Thiian  village,  attenipts  to  behead 
Mayor  Ngiayen-van-Ba  were  clumsy.  The 
throat  and  neck  were  slashed,  but  the  head 
was  only  partially  severed  from  the  body. 
Enormous  hunks  of  flesh  were  hacked  from 
the  otherwise  Intact  body  of  Nguyen-van- 
Kha,  Mayor  of  Nhl-Binh. 

The  b.ack  of  the  head  and  part  of  the  chin 
of  Le-van-M!nk.  Mayor  of  Tan  Vlnh  Hoa, 
were  blown  otT 

The  face  of  Nguyen-can -Ctta,  of  Blnh  Hoa, 
resembled  nothing  human  after  he  was  shot, 
beaten  and  mutilated. 

The  VC  chopped  a  four-Inch -wide  canyon, 
from  ear  to  ear.  In  the  back  of  the  skull  of 
Mayor  Nguyen-van-Be  of  Tan  Thoe  Hiep. 
Typically,  small  groups  of  armed  VC  raid 
unarmed  villages  at  night— or,  if  far  enough 
from  an  armed  outpost — in  daylight.  In 
addition  to  selecting  village  leaders  for  on- 
the-spot  murder,  they  may  pick  a  few  others 
at  random  as  "examples"  to  the  rest  of  the 
terrified  hamlet.  Sometimes  they  hold  mock 
trials,  or  announce  that  they  have  already 
condemned  so-and-so  to  death  in  advance 
and  have  come  to  execute  the  sentence.  The 
village  may  then  be  burned  or  not,  at  the 
whim  of  the  terrorists. 

In  Moc  Hoa,  15  farmers  were  kidnapped 
last  June  Dragged  into  the  forest,  one  of 
them — Nguyen-khoa-Nghlep — was  "tried"  by 
a  "People's  Court."  sentenced  to.death,  made 
to  dig  his  own  grave,  shoved  in  and  burled 
alive  Similar  "trials"  were  held  for  a  teen- 
age girl — Phan-thl-Trlnh — in  Blnh-thanh 
village  I  slashed  with  a  machete  and  riddled 
with  machlnegun  bullets);  for  Nguyen- 
phuoc-Dang  of  Blnh-Dal  District  (head 
hacked  oS  near  his  home);  for  21-year-old 
Tran-phuoc -Thanh  of  Khanh-hol  hamlet 
(dragged  50  yards  from  his  house,  slashed 
100  times  or  so  with  a  machete,  then  riddled 
with  machlnegun  fire  in  the  presence  of  his 
family  i .  A  sign  was  pinned  on  Thanh's 
body,  "Sentenced  to  death  by  Company  605, 
Battalion  502  of  the  Forces  of  Liberation  of 
South  Vietnam." 

A  pregnant  woman  and  two  men  had  the 
bad  luck  to  be  fishing  In  Qtiang  Nam 
Province  last  June  30  when  a  VC  party  re- 
turning from  a  mortar  attack  on  Da  Nang 
air  base  stumbled  uF>on  them  and  apparently 
decided  to  make  an  example  of  them  for  no 
particular  re.ison  except  to  create  more  terror 
in  the  countryside.  They  were  not  politi- 
cally lmp«5rtant.  Peasants  from  Hua  Cong 
village  found  them  with  their  heads  nearly 
severed 

In  Cat-son  hamlet  the  VC  brr>ke  Into  the 
home  of  70-year-old  Dang-thien-Mon,  treas- 
urer of  the  Trtmg-hal  fishing  cooperative. 
They  machinegunned  him  to  death  and  al- 
most cut  his  68-year-old  wife  in  two  with 
bullets.  In  Klnh-Mon  village  In  January 
1964,  the  VC  sprayed  the  bed  of  sleeping 
Le-Tuong.  a  hamlet  leader,  with  machlnegun 
fire.  He  was  killed  and  his  flve-year-old 
daughter  and  seven-year-old  son  were  badly 
shot  up. 

The  scale  of  the.^e  atrocities  ni.\y  best  be 
appreciated  by  listing  a  few  that  were  con- 
fined to  a  single  week  this  year — the  week 
of  June  20-26:  two  of  a  group  of  kidr>apped 
residents  of  Thua  Thlen  Province  were  buried 
alive;  the  whole  p'lpulatlon  of  Qnang  Tin 
was  forced  to  buy,  for  »23  each  a  (small 
fortune  to  a  Vietnamese),  a  VC  identity  card 
and  a  "tai  ticket " — and  14  youths  aged  15 
to  18  were  kidnapped  there,  probably  as  VC 
"draftees");  a  landowner  In  Bac-Lleu  Prov- 
ince was  kidnapped  for  not  "paying  taxes": 


a  bus  ■was  bombed  on  Highway  1  in  Blnd- 
Dlnh  Province,  killing  one  child  and  wound- 
ing two  others;  240  houses  were  burned  in  a 
Blnh-Thuan  hamlet  and  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  people  were  kidnapped  there.  Toll  of 
purely  civilian  atrocities  for  the  week — 52 
civilians  killed,  63  wounded,  713  known  kid- 
napped. 

The  recorded  toll  against  civil  leadership 
In  South  Vietnam  for  the  year  1964  In  the 
calculated  drive  to  bring  about  its  Internal 
collapse:  1.536  village  chiefs  killed;  1.359 
other  officials  killed,  8.400  more  kidnapped. 
Their  chief  crime  was  that  they  were  giving 
their  people  leadership  and  doing  better  at 
It  than  the  communists  in  the  north. 

In  a  raid  on  Bach-Loc  hamlet,  the  VC 
hacked  Truong-dlnk-Nghl  to  death  with 
knives,  but  the  rest  of  his  family  escaped. 
Six  weeks  later,  the  VC  returned  at  2  a.m. 
They  slashed  Nhgi's  widow  In  the  back,  arms, 
legs,  breast  and  forehead.  Somehow  she 
broke  away  while  they  were  torturing  her 
and  escaped  into  the  night.  But  Nghl's  two 
daughters,  aged  11  and  9,  were  asleep.  The 
11 -year-old  was  stabbed  twice  In  the  back 
and  left  for  dead,  but  recovered.  The  nlne- 
year-old's  head  was  left  connected  to  her 
body  by  only  a  few  threads  of  flesh  after 
eight  hacks  of  a  machete. 

The  enormous  drive  of  the  VC  to  decimate 
the  potential  for  civil  leadership  in  South 
Vietnam  is  matched  by  parallel  drives  to  de- 
stroy every  institution  for  the  public  good. 
The  communist  political  aim  is  that  nothing 
must  succeed  that  is  beneficial  to  the  life 
and  prosperity  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  while 
recently  scolding  the  American  press  for 
making  a  big  thing  of  the  rough  treatment 
of  captured  Viet  Cong  guerrillas.  Inquired 
why  our  press  had  reported  so  little  of  the 
VC's  cruel  campaign  to  destroy  public  edu- 
cation in  South  Vietnam. 

By  1962  the  drive  of  the  VC  to  bring 
education  to  a  halt  had  reached  such  pro- 
portions that,  though  little  reported  in  our 
own  press,  it  was  the  subject  of  a  special  re- 
port of  the  World  Conference  of  Organiza- 
tions of  the  Teaching  Profession.  A  commis- 
sion comprised  of  an  Indian,  a  Bavarian,  a 
Congolese  and  a  Frenchman  made  an  on-the- 
spwt  study  In  Vietnam.  They  reported  "sys- 
tematic attacks  against  the  national  school 
system  in  South  Vietnam,  demolishing  and 
burning  schools,  school  materials  and  equip- 
ment, and  threatening,  kidnapping  and  exe- 
cuting teachers.  ...  It  is  clearly  evident  that 
such  action  is  motivated  by  the  will  to 
destroy  the  role  played  by  the  school  from 
the  national,  educational  and  human  points 
of  view." 

Commission  Chairman  S.  Natarajan.  of  the 
All  India  Federation  of  Educational  Associa- 
tions, said  that  In  two  regions  of  the  south 
almost  three-fourths  of  the  schools  had  been 
closed.  In  Anxuyen  Province.  150  schools 
were  closed,  22  were  burned,  four  teachers 
had  been  assassinated  and  60  kidnapped  in 
two  years,  leaving  19,000  children  without 
schools  to  attend. 

Natarajan  reported  that  a  representative  of 
the  Women  Social  Workers  had  told  his  in- 
ternational commission  that  six  months 
earlier  a  school  bus  was  stopped  by  the  VC 
and  the  children  told  to  go  home  if  they 
valued  their  lives.  When  the  bus  continued 
to  run  for  a  week,  the  VC  waylaid  it.  cut  the 
fingers  off  a  six-year-old  child  and  told  the 
other  youngsters  that  even  worse  would  hap- 
pen to  them  if  they  kept  on  going  to  school. 
"So  naturally,  the  school  closed  down."  In 
reviewing  this  study.  Senator  Dodd  expressed 
wondernient  that  American  educators  who 
are  protesting  the  American  role  in  Vietnam 
might  not  "more  wholesomely  redirect  their 
energies"  along  the  lines  of  Mr.  Natarajan's 
plea  that  teachers  all  over  the  world  help 
remedy  the  situation  and  bring  relief  for  the 
victims. 

Attacks  on  schools  and  teachers  have  con- 
tinued steadily  since  the  1962  report.     Last 
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April  15  a  Kien  Hoa  Province  teacher  was 
assassinated.  Five  days  earlier  in  Ong  Hoi 
the  local  school  was  burned  and  two  15-year- 
olds  kidnapped.  On  February  15  of  this  year, 
both  the  school  and  the  administration 
building  in  the  Blnh  Tuy  Province  hamlet 
were  burned.  On  March  3  two  squads  of  VC 
kidnapped  a  teacher  in  Quang  Ngai  Prov- 
ince while  shooting  up  the  Catholic  Church 
and  murdering  three  civilians  and  a  soldier 
at  the  same  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  malicious  of  the  school 
bombings  occurred  at  1 :30  on  the  morning  of 
April  26.  1963,  when  the  UNESCO  Educa- 
tional Center  at  Tan-An  in  Long-An  Prov- 
ince was  severely  damaged.  Designed  to  pro- 
vide teachers  for  rural  schools,  the  Educa- 
tional Center  was  under  heavy  fire  and  a 
nearby  power  station  was  destroyed  before 
reinforcements  arrived — Just  in  tiie  nick  of 
time. 

VC  attacks  on  public  institutions  were  so 
serious  long  before  direct  U.S.  military  in- 
tervention that  one  of  the  main  efforts  of 
the  South  Vietnamese,  in  conjunction  with 
U.S.  military  advisers  and  civilians  of  our 
State  Department's  ADD  program,  was  a 
"Strategic  Hamlet  Program,"  succeeded  by  a 
"New  Rural  Life  Hamlet  Program."  Indi- 
vidual villages  were  fortified,  given  warning 
systems  and  patrolled,  and  the  villagers  were 
trained  In  self-defense.  Within  these  forti- 
fied towns  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  civilian  aid 
programs  for  health,  education,  village  im- 
provement and  agriculture  were  Introduced. 
Our  own  nonmilitary  aid  program  there  is 
the  biggest  of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  But 
until  the  VC  are  defeated  by  military  superi- 
ority, efforts  at  Improving  the  dally  life  of 
the  people  can  only  be  carried  out  as  the 
American  pioneers  did  it,  behind  their  stock- 
ades. On  May  4,  1962,  a  thousand  armed  VC 
attacked  the  agricultural  development  center 
at  Tram-Chlm.  They  set  425  houses  afire, 
massacred  13  civilians  and  wounded  38 
others.  A  dam  being  built  on  the  Mekong 
River  is  at  present  the  object  of  sniper  fire 
to  discourage  South  Vietnamese  laborers 
from  working  on  it.  The  150  families  of  the 
farm  center  of  An-Hlep  were  terrorized  by  a 
mortar  attack  on  May  6,  1962,  followed  by 
destruction  by  fire  of  that  food-raising  com- 
munity, with  damage  running  into  several 
million  piasters.  On  May  30  of  that  year 
the  Christian  Missionary  Alliance  leper  hos- 
pital near  Ban  Me  Thuot  was  pillaged  and 
an  American  woman  doctor  and  two  mis- 
sionaries carried  off,  along  with  medical  sup- 
plies. The  U.S.  State  Department  notes  that 
hospitals  and  medical  clinics  are  a  doubly 
desirable  target  for  attack,  since  their  de- 
struction deprives  the  South  Vietnamese  of 
a  needed  community  service  while  at  the 
same  time  enabling  the  VC  to  procure  med- 
ical supplies. 

The  infirmary  and  maternity  hospital  at 
My-Phuoc-Tay  were  looted  and  burned  out 
on  April  8,  1964.  .The  Vlnh  Blnh  village  hos- 
pital was  burned  out.  The  maternity  hos- 
pital at  Long-Hoa  has  been  wrecked  and  ran- 
sacked three  times.  Malaria  is  the  most 
prevalent  health  scourge  in  Vietnam.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Government  has  an  ex- 
tensive malaria  control  program,  much  of  It 
mounted  on  elephants  to  carry  oil  and  men 
to  mosquito  breeding  waters  of  the  Jimgles, 
valleys  and  highlands.  As  it  grew  increas- 
ingly effective,  malaria-control  workers  be- 
came prime  targets  for  VC  assassination. 
More  than  60  of  them  have  been  murdered 
and  120  kidnapped,  thanks  to  which  malaria 
is  now  on  the  ascendancy  again. 

Railway  trains,  tracks  and  bridges  have 
been  particularly  vulnerable  to  mines  and 
bombing.  The  bombing  of  buses  carrying 
civilians  is  a  favorite  VC  mode  of  disrupting 
everyday  life.  Among  the  more  savage  ex- 
amples was  the  destruction  of  a  public  bus 
by  a  road  mine  in  the  Ham-Luong  District 
on  October  11,  1963.  The  VC  rushed  out  of 
ambush,  machinegunned  the  survivors  and 
robbed  them.    Fifteen  w^ounded  survived  by 


feigning  death,  14  were  dead,  with  their 
bodies  obscenely  mutilated.  Indiscriminate 
road  mining  killed  two  little  children  on  the 
road  from  Mhon-Hoa  to  Moc  Hoa  on  May  3, 

1964.  Eleven  others  were  maimed,  including 
four  children. 

The  American  press  has  fairly  well  created 
the  Illusion  that  the  Vietnamese  Buddhists 
are  Inclined  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  VC.  The 
following   short   excerpt   from   en   April    12, 

1965,  communique  of  the  United  Buddhist 
Association  of  Vietnam,  in  a  warning  to  all 
Buddhists  against  the  dangers  of  a  commu- 
nist dictatorship,  points  up  Buddhist  opposi- 
tion to  the  communists: 

"In  rural  areas,  the  communists  have  oc- 
cupied pagodas,  confiscated  lands,  forbidden 
religious  activities,  forced  Buddhist  priests 
to  enter  the  army.  Indulged  in  savage  denun- 
ciations, and  arrested  and  killed  loyal  Bud- 
dhist faithful  .  .  .  many  high  priests,  monks, 
nuns  and  Buddhist  faithful  in  communist- 
occupied  areas  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
pagodas  and  lands  .  .  .  they  are  all  suffer- 
ing innumerable  hardships  ...  In  the  face 
of  the  communist  calamity  the  Vietnam  Uni- 
fied Buddhist  Association  Issues  this  proc- 
lamation, strongly  protests  to  public  opin- 
ion at  home  and  abroad  against  communist 
plots  to  eradicate  religion,  and  calls  upon  all 
Buddhist  believers  to  close  their  ranks  and 
oppose  communist  anti-religious  plots  .  .  . 
by  non-violent  means  of  struggle  .  .  .  and 
prays  for  the  liberation  of  the  nation  and 
the  religion  from  control  and  subversion 
by  communists." 

Buddhists  have  held  demonstrations  and 
hunger  strikes  against  communist  practices 
In  South  Vietnam  on  ntunerous  occasions 
and  have  published  many  other  reports  on 
the  humiliation  and  degradation  of  priests 
by  the  VC — such  as  the  kidnapping,  dragging, 
choking,  and  savage  beating  of  High  Priest 
Thlch  Bao  Hue  last  April  27.  Pew  such  ac- 
counts have  been  published  In  the  United 
States. 

In  July,  Viet  Oong  terrorists  stormed  the 
pagoda  Suong  Luong  Tu  in  Phuoc  Long  vil- 
lage In  an  attempt  to  kidnap  the  venerable 
resident  Bonze,  Nguyen  Tri.  Tri  wae  whisked 
away  by  friends.  The  VC  then  smashed  Bud- 
dha statues  and  religious  paraphernalia  and 
wrecked  the  temple.  On  the  way  out  of  tcwn, 
they  tortured  residents  until  they  told  where 
the  Bonze  was.  He  was  shot  to  death.  A 
notably  savage  attack  was  made  on  the  night 
of  August  10.  1964,  on  a  Buddhist  Temple  at 
Tan  Hanh  village.  The  temple  was  bombed 
and  burned.  A  64-year-old  night  watchman 
was  Imprisoned  inside  by  the  VC  and  was 
burned  to  death.  On  January  24,  1964,  VC 
terrorists  used  a  mine  to  blow  up  a  Proteetant 
Mission  in  Cay-Muong  hamlet  In  Quang-Trl 
Province.  British  Missionary  Paetor  Roy  P. 
Spraggett,  his  wile,  and  one-year-old 
daughter  were  seriously  injured. 

It  was  not  until  last  January  that  the 
United  States  directly  p>articlpated  in  the 
fighting — and  carried  the  war  to  the  enemy. 
By  then,  the  civilian  population  had  been 
subjected  to  the  terror  for  seven  years,  while 
the  South  Vietnam  military  received  ma- 
terial and  advice  from  us.  In  the  last  four 
years,  the  terror  ha*  killed  or  abducted  35,000 
South  Vietnamese  civilians.  No  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  hide  the  Viet  Oong's  role  in 
bombings,  murders,  assassinations,  the  burial 
alive  of  selected  victims,  the  mutilation  of 
school  children,  the  wreckage  of  hospitals, 
the  blowing  up  of  buses,  the  destruction  of 
projjerty  of  no  military  value.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  Viet  Cong  takes  pains  to  make  sure 
that  as  many  people  as  possible  are  struck 
numb  with  fear  of  its  atrocities,  while  it 
openly  calls  its  destruction  of  public  services 
and  public  leaders  "cutting  off  the  fingers  of 
government."  * 

"Vet.  with  the  terror  now  going  into  its 
ninth  year,  neither  fear  nor  the  destrucUon 
of  public  leaders  and  Institutions  has  yet 
brought  the  South  Vietnamese  to  their 
knees.    Perhaps  the  terror  can  be  ended  soon 


by  the  growing  U.S.  military  participation. 
In  many  areas  the  VC  is  now  on  the  run. 
though  open  warfare  in  the  hinterland  is 
partlcul£irly  dUBcult  towage. 

It  takes  a  long  search  of  the  pages  of 
history  to  find  a  people  who  have  endiired 
so  much  savagery  for  so  long  without 
crtmiblmg.  The  United  States  has  con- 
tributed to  the  shoring  up  of  the  civilian 
way  of  life  longer  than  it  has  sent  fighting 
men  against  the  VC.  We  have  ovir  largest 
foreign  aid  program  in  Vietnam.  Two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  doctors,  nurses,  health 
workers,  agricultiu-al  experts,  engineers, 
teachers,  commercial  fishing  experts,  for- 
esters, transportation  experts  and  others  are 
doing  their  best  to  help  the  Vietnamese 
people  to  a  better  life — In  the  face  of  a 
barbaric  enemy  determined  to  rule  or  ruin 
anything  worthwhile  In   South  Vietnam, 

Eight  hundred  AID  (Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development)  workers  are  Americans 
Philippine  nationals  and  Vietnamese  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  rest.  AIDs  Josepli 
Grainger  was  kidnapped  en  route  to  a  sugar 
cane  agricultural  experimental  station  in 
August  1964.  He  was  bound,  manacled  and 
kept  prisoner  In  a  cave  by  the  Viet  Cong  for 
five  months.  He  escaped,  but  was  shot  .and 
killed  by  the  VC.  AID's  Gus  Hertz  was  kid- 
naped In  February  1965,  and  Is  still  missing 
Ralph  Owens,  an  AID  public  safety  adviser, 
was  ambushed  and  murdered  on  November 
5,  1961.  The  efforts  of  these  and  others  have 
been  constructive. 

The  American  attitude  was  stated  by 
President  Johnson: 

"The  third  face  of  war  in  Vietnam  is.  at 
once,  the  most  tragic  and  most  hopeful  . 
It  Is  the  untended  sick,  the  hungry  famllv, 
and  the  Illiterate  child.  It  is  men  and 
women,  many  without  shelter,  with  rags  for 
clothing,  struggling  for  survival  in  a  rich 
and  fertile  land. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  Just  fight  against 
something.  People  must  fight  for  something, 
and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  must  know- 
that  after  the  long,  brutal  journey  through 
the  dark  ttmnel  of  conflict  there  breaks  the 
light  of  a  happier  day.  .  .  ." 

Meanwhile,  nothing  is  simpler  than  the 
answer  to  the  question:  Why  have  the  Viet 
Cong  been  able  to  commit  their  barbarities 
on  the  South  Vietnamese?  Sufficient  mili- 
tary and  police  powers  have  been  lacking 
so  long  as  the  South  Vietnamese  had  to  de- 
fend themselves  while  North  Vietnam  con- 
stantly reinforced  and  resupplied  the  Viet 
Cong.  With  the  military  defeat  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  the  terror  wUl  end. 


Eugene  J.  Manganiello 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's leadership  In  the  space  age  Is 
greatly  enhanced  by  men  like  Eugene  J. 
Manganiello,  Deputy  Director,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Lewis  Research  Center,  who  was  honored 
by  receiving  an  award  from  Clevelsmd 
District  Council  of  the  Order  Italian 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  America,  for  his 
contribution  to  the  space  program. 

By  leave  previously  granted,  I  include 
the  award  made  to  Mr.  Manganiello : 
Eugene   J.   Manganieixo,   Dbttty   Directob, 
National  Aironaittics  and  Spaci  Admin- 
istration, Lewis  Reseakch  Center 
Eugene  J.  Manganiello  Is  a  native  of  New 
York  City  and  was  graduated  from  the  Col- 
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lege  ot  the  City  of  New  York  with  a  B.S. 
Degree  In  Engineering  In  1934,  and  an  Elec- 
trloal  Engineering  Degree  in  1035. 

He  Joined  the  staff  of  the  NACA  I^ngley 
Laboratory  in  1936,  and  transferred  to  the 
NACA'i  now  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio  1943.  Engaged  In  propul- 
Blon  and  power  generation  resesurch  for  air- 
craft and  spacecraft  application,  he  advanced 
through  a  progression  of  supervisory  posi- 
tions and  was  appointed  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Lewis  Research  Center  In  December, 
10«1. 

Mr.  Manganlello  Is  a  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineering,  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics,  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Asso- 
otation  for  Advancement  of  Science,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  PI  Tau  Sigma. 

One  of  the  key  men  in  ou?  government's 
Space  Program — when  a  man  is  placed  on 
the  moon,  "Oene"  Manganlello  will  have 
played  an  Important  role  in  getting  him 
there. 


Tht  Floreace  A^eement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

OP   BH(»I   ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

ItT.  PEILL.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared In  the  Publishers'  Weekly  of 
October  17,  1966,  an  editorial  by  Chan- 
dler B.  Grannls,  editor  of  this  important 
voice  of  the  book  field,  entitled  "The 
Florence  Agreement  Implemented  at 
Last."  This  thoughtful  editorial  presents 
an  Interesting  summ.ary  of  the  long 
struggle  that  has  been  waged  by  the  In- 
tellectual community  to  obtain  imple- 
mentation of  the  Florence  agreement 
and  its  companion  treaty,  the  Beirut 
agreement  on  educational  audiovisual 
Items,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Among  the  organizations  that  have 
consistently  supported  the  Florence 
agreement  are  the  American  Book  Pub- 
lishess  Council,  the  American  Textbook 
Publishers  Institute,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  the  American  Library 
Association,  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  and  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  As  stated  by 
many  witnesses  over  the  years,  export 
taxes  and  tariffs  have  no  place  on  cul- 
tural and  Intellectual  materials,  and  it 
Is  a  pleasure  to  Join  in  the  commendation 
of  those  who  have  worked  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  The  United 
States  has  now  associated  itself  with  50 
other  countries  in  eliminating  economic 
barriers  to  an  exchange  of  knowledge 
among  nations,  thereby  increasing  Inter- 
national understanding,  which  alone  can 
lead  to  world  peace.  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  the  United  States  assume  its  proper 
place  of  leadership  in  this  vital  field  of 
International  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  c^ows : 

Tm  PixmKNCX  AcaxzMKNT  Implxmentcd  at 
Last 

'  Bookmen  and  the  cultural  community  at 
large  can  feel  this  week  that  odd  kind  o< 
satisfaction  which  cornea  when  something 
that  seemed  necessary,  yet  Ukely  never  to 


happen,  ftnally  take*  p'are  in  a  muted,  un- 
dramatlc  way.  Such  Is  the  case  of  the  long- 
frustrated  legislation  to  make  effective  the 
United  Statee'  seven-year -old  adherence  to 
the  Florence  Agreement  on  the  free  ex- 
change of  cultural,  scientific  and  educational 
materials.  The  law  has  at  last  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  was  scheduled  for 
President  Johnson's  signature  alter  this  issue 
of  PW  went  to  press. 

AlUio\igh  the  final  passage  was  without 
display  or  e\citement.  tt  did  not.  by  any 
means,  Just  happen.  Success  In  the  present 
Congress  resulted  from  devoted  efforts  by  a 
few  people,  notably  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
(R..  Mo.)  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Sen.  Evoen-i:  J.  McCartht  (D.,  Minn.) 
In  the  Senate.  Rep  CrRTi*  worked  hard  to 
bring  about  among  fellow-members  of  the 
House  a  perception  of  the  bills  importance. 
Sen.  McCarthy,  when  opponents  wanted  new 
hearings  to  delay  action  farther,  made  the 
bill  a  matter  of  personal  privilege,  arranged 
prompt  hearings  and  obtained  a  Senate  vote 
only  three  days  after  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance had  given  its  approval. 

Signed  In  1950  at  the  UNESCO  confer- 
ence in  Florence,  and  ratified  by  the  U.S.  in 
1959,  the  Florence  Agreement  Wivs  not  in  ef- 
fect as  far  as  the  USA.  was  concerned  until 
the  conforming  tariff  and  customs  legislation 
could  be  passed.  For  a  long  time,  fearful 
printers  and  doctrinaire  protectionists  suc- 
ceeded in  stalling  any  action.  Yet  the  U.S.A. 
had  signed  a  treaty;  and  Increasingly  the 
p>eopIe  especially  concerned  with  it — the  na- 
tion's cultural,  educational  and  scientific 
community — were  embarrassed  at  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  make  the  ratification  a  practi- 
cal reality. 

This  embarrassment  was  quite  evident  In 
Washington  in  June.  1965,  when  the  U.S.A. 
was  host  for  the  first  time  to  the  Congress  of 
the  International  Publishers  Association. 
Publishers  and  others  prodded  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  during  the  IPA  meeting  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  upon  Congress  to  move 
on  the  Florence  legislation.  Technical  con- 
siderations related  to  recent  changes  in  the 
tariff  laws  caused  further  delay,  but  at  last 
over  a  year  later,  the  necessary  action  has 
been  completed. 

For  the  ratification  and  now  the  imple- 
mentation, the  intellectual  community  is  in- 
debted to  many  Individuals  and  groups.  A 
few  of  them — besides  Rep.  Curtis,  Sen.  Mc- 
Carthy and  their  associates — are.  over  the 
past  couple  of  years.  William  Benton  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannlca,  now  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  UNESCO:  in  the  early  stages,  'Ver- 
ner  W.  Clapp.  when  he  was  chief  assistant 
Librarian  of  Congress;  consistently  over  the 
long  pull,  the  American  Library  Association, 
its  officers  and  staff;  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges and  learned  societies  in  the  sclenres 
and  humardtles;  the  successive  presidents 
and  staff  executives  of  the  American  Book 
Publishers  Council  and  tlie  other  publishing 
organizations;  and  throughout  his  15  years 
of  serrtce  with  the  Council,  its  Washington 
executive.  Robert  W.  Frase.  There  are 
others,  too,  whom  those  on  the  inside  of  the 
long  stn.iggle  will  remember  with  gratitude. 
Under  the  tre.ity  and  the  legislation,  re- 
maining duties  are  removed  from  books  (not 
on  conunerclal  catalogs  for  advertising) . 
Magazines,  maps,  art  objects,  scientific  in- 
struments and  other  Items — some  already 
duty-free — come  under  the  provisions. 

The  Florence  Agreement  and  its  compan- 
ion, the  Beirut  Agreement  on  educational 
audio-visual  items,  now  going  into  effect  at 
the  same  time,  are  aimed  at  Increasing  the 
flow  of  educational,  scientific  and  ctiltural 
materials  among  nations  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  conditions  for  world  peace.  Both 
because  of  this  aim  and  because  the  agree- 
ments make  possible  nwre  uncomplicated  in- 
ternational access  to  the  materials  Involved, 
the  agreements  are  in  the  true  Interest  of 
every  signatory  nation — including  ours. 

— C.B.G. 


Democrats  Should  Continue  To  Lead 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  deter- 
mining which  party  should  receive  sup- 
port In  this  year's  congressional  elec- 
tions, we  must  ask  ourselves  four  ques- 
tions : 

First.  Can  Congress,  after  this  elec- 
tion, continue  to  make  progress  in- de- 
veloping human  and  natural  resources? 
Second.  Can   Congress  continue   pol- 
icies necessary  for  economic  growth? 

Third.  Can  Congress  continue  to  work 
for  human  rights  and  equal  opportunity? 
Fourth.  Can  Congress  continue  work- 
ing to  build  the  international  institu- 
tions of  peace? 
To  each  question,  the  reply  is  the  same. 
If  Republicans  win  control,  the  an- 
swer is  "No."    If  the  Democrats  main- 
tain their  present  strength,  tlie  answer 
is  "Yes." 

During  the  last  2  years  the  progressive 
look  of  the  Democrats  has  stood  out  in 
siiarp  contrast  to  the  backward  look  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  89th  Congiess. 

This  is  particularly  true  regarding 
laws  that  will  develop  human  and  nat- 
ural resources. 

The  record  is  clear.  On  legislation 
designed  to  Improve  the  quality  of  living 
for  people  who  really  need  help,  the 
Democrats  voted  "yes."  The  Republi- 
cans voted  "no." 

The  Democratic  majority  In  Congress 
succeeded  in  passing,  over  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  most  Republicans,  the  fol- 
lowing measures : 

Medicare  and  Improved  social  security 
benefits;  a  higher  minimum  wage;  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  on  poverty;  housing, 
urban  development,  and  demonstration 
cities;  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

ECONOMIC    CRO'WTH 

Our  record  of  economic  growth  is  im- 
pressive, especially  after  the  repeated  re- 
cessions of  the  Eisenhower  years.  How 
many  recessions  have  we  had  since  Jan- 
uary 1961?    None. 

A  return  to  Republican  control  would 
mean  a  return  to  the  dreary  cycle  of 
recession  and  inflation  that  character- 
ized the  8  years  under  Eisenhower. 

The  Democrats  under  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  put  into  practice  the  techniques  of 
the  "new  economics"  that  are  keeping 
our  economy  prosperous  and  stable. 

Starting  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  continuing  through  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  great  progress  was 
made  in  civil  rights  in  recent  years. 

Senate  failure  to  pass  the  civil  rights 
bill  of  1966  reflected  growing  concern 
that  Congress  has  moved  too  fast.- 

Great  understanding  is  required  by 
both  parties  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
momentum  we  have  gathered. 

Responsible  political  leadership  will 
not  attempt  to  exploit  and  feed  on  the 
concern  that  is  being  expressed  by  the 
white  community.    Unfortunately,  some 
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Republicans  have  not  shown  this  kind 
of  responsibility.  We  must  remain  on 
guard  to  keep  from  walking  backward 
instead  of  forward. 

DILEMMA    POSED 

Building  international  Institutions  of 
peace  poses  a  dilemma  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  U.S.  absorption  with  Vietnam. 

But  while  there  are  differences  of  view 
about  what  should  be  done  In  Vietnam, 
the  war  should  not  become  a  lever  to 
destroy  our  worthwhile  efforts  in  the 
world. 

Increased  foreign  aid.  assistance  in  de- 
veloping democratic  social  and  political 
institutions  in  emerging  nations  and  a 
strengthened  United  Nations  all  deserve 
our  continued  support. 

The  American  voter  must  ask  himself 
who  is  best  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  United  States  in  today's 
world. 

The  answer  comes  out  loud  and  clear: 
the  Democrats.  We  are  the  party  with 
the  compassion,  the  commonsense  and 
the  fon^ard  look  to  which  the  respon- 
sibility for  running  this  country  should 
continue  to  be  entrusted. 


Tribute  to  Leverett  Saltonstall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MURPHY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  closing  of  this  ses- 
sion also  brings  to  an  end  the  dedicated 
service  of  my  friend,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall. We  shall  miss  the  patient  under- 
standing and  wise  counsel  of  this  fine 
gentleman. 

For  many  years  I  have  respected  and 
admired  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  effective  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  he  has  represented 
his  State  and.  indeed,  our  entire  Nation 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  the  privilege  of  sharing  with  him  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  for  the  past  2  years. 
This  closer  view  of  his  work  has  both 
deepened  and  broadened  by  admiration. 

For  45  years  Leverett  Saltonstall  has 
served  his  community,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  with  unswerving  integrity,  epit- 
omizing the  essence  cf  responsibility  in 
public  service.  He  has  come  to  symbol- 
ize the  very  best  of  those  hallowed  tradi- 
tions upon  which  our  country  was 
founded,  placing  duty  and  sei-vlce  above 
all  other  considerations  as  his  guiding 
principles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  place  alongside  the  many  other 
tiibutes  he  has  received  during  his  years 
of  leadership,  an  editorial  from  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  entitled  "Well  Done, 
Senator." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Well  Done,  SENA-roR 

Prom  the  country's  beginning,  a  Saltonstall 
has  been  In  public  service.  The  family  tra- 
dition   has    been    maintained    with    ability. 


dedication  and  grace  by  Senator  Leverett 
SALTONSTAii.  He  Will  retire  from  the  United 
Statee  Senate  at  the  end  of  his  currMit  term 
In  1967.  He  will  leave  with  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  Nation. 

At  74,  the  Massachusetts  Republican  will 
look  back  on  a  career  of  45  years.  Three 
times  Governor  of  his  state,  he  entered  the 
Senate  In  1944  when  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  now 
Ambassador  to  Saigon,  resigned  to  Join  the 
Army. 

Without  bombast,  but  with  courtly  amia- 
bility, Senator  Saltonstall  has  been  a 
thoughtful  and  effective  occupant  of  a  post 
that  called  for,  and  received  a  ze:il  for  the 
nation's  Interest.  It  is  hoped  that  the  family 
name  again  will  appear  on  the  roster  of  pub- 
lic servants. 


The  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith 


SPEECH 


HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
long  remember  the  many  courtesies  and 
great  consideration  which  were  extended 
to  me  by  Congressman  Howard  W. 
Smith  when  I  arrived  in  Washington  as 
a  freshman  Member  of  the  House  in  the 
87th  Congress. 

During  the  6  years  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  the  House,  my  esteem 
for  Judge  Sbjith,  his  high  principles,  his 
unquestioned  courage  and  his  unblemish- 
ed honor  have  grown  apace,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  deep  personal  sadness  and  re- 
gret that  we  are  saying  goodbye  to  him 
as  this  session  draws  to  a  close. 

Judge  Howard  Smith  has  been  an  ex- 
ample to  all  of  us  in  his  representation 
of  his  district,  State,  and  Nation,  and 
•he  will  long  be  remembered  and  his 
memory  cherished,  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress— not  only  for  his  long  tenure  of 
office  and  able  generailshlp  of  the  power- 
ful and  important  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, but  also  for  his  personal  qualities  of 
consideration  and  graciousness — a  true 
Virginia  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

Because  of  his  adherence  to  principles, 
Judge  Smith  could  be  a  formidable  foe; 
but  he  could  also  be  an  imderstandlng 
and  compassionate  friend,  and  an  ever- 
helpful  colleague.  In  William  Words- 
worth's poem,  "The  Happy  Warrior."  the 
first  line  asks  this  question: 
Who  is  the  Happy  Warrior?  Who  is  he 
That  every  man  In  arms  would  wish  to  be? 

And  some  of  the  answers  to  this  query 
given  by  the  poet  aptly  describe  Judge 
Howard  Smith  : 

But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has 

Joined 
Great  Issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 
Is  happy  as  a  lover:  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired; 
And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the 

law 
In  calmness  made  and  sees  what  he  foresaw. 

Because  of  Judge  Smith's  proximity  to 
Washington.  I  hope  he  wlU  often  return 
to  the  House,  where  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  and  drawing  from 
his  wisdom,  experience,  and  clarity  of 


vision  strength  for  the  months  and  years 
ahead. 

And  I  trust  the  years  ahead  will  be 
full  of  happiness  and  contentment  for 
this  great  man,  with  full  knowledge  of  a 
job  well  done  and  a  trust  discharged  with 
great  honor  and  fidelity. 


Democracy  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Ml'.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Piesident,  this  year  once  again  the 
West<?rn  Electric  Kearny  Works  is  offer- 
ing to  its  employees  a  seven-session 
course  in  politics  at  the  grassroots  level 
called  Democracy  in  Action. 

This  program  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  dynamic  role  that  the  Western 
Electric  Kearny  Works  has  played  in  the 
various  communities  whose  citizens  are 
employed  by  the  works.  The  program 
has  been  offered  since  1961  and  has  been 
continued  every  year  by  popular  demand. 
The  entire  15.000-member  work  force  is 
invited  to  participate  in  the  seven  weekly 
classes.  The  classes  which  are  taught 
in  a  completely  nonpartisan  atmosphere 
outline  the  basis  of  the  structure  of  the 
political  party  in  our  democracy.  The 
last  two  sessions  are  reserved  for  meet- 
ings with  leaders  of  both  political  par- 
ties. 

The  finished  product  is  a  sophisticated 
voter  who  is  well  acquainted  with  our 
political  system.  An  added  dividend  is 
an  awakened  interest  in  people  who  pre- 
viously have  maintained  a  passive  atti- 
tude toward  politics. 

The  community  is  immeasurably  better 
off  because  of  this  program.  HistoiT  has 
shown  that  the  best  safeguard  against 
political  corruption  is  an  informed  voter. 
That  Western  Electric  has  given  gener- 
ously of  its  money  and  time  to  set  up 
this  program  is  ample  evidence  that  their 
definition  of  service  to  the  public  greatlv 
exceeds  the  traditional  boundaries  set  by 
American  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  describing  the 
"Democracy  in  Action"  program  which 
is  published  In  the  Bergen  Record  on 
October  19,  1966,  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Wes-tern    Electric    Staff    Offered    Politics 

COURSB 

Kearny.— 'Deraocracy  In  Action  a  7-se<;- 
sion  course  in  politics  at  the  grass-roots  level 
is  again  being  offered  to  employees  at  West- 
em  Electric's  Kearny  Works  here.  Of  the 
16.000-member  work  force  eligible  to  partici- 
pate, almost  1.300  are  from  Bergen  County. 

The  course,  which  is  offered  free  to  em- 
ployees and  members  of  their  families,  is  de- 
signed to  help  them  learn  how  the  American 
system  of  government  works  and  to  encour- 
age them  to  take  an  active  part  in  democratic 
processes.  Since  the  course  was  first  offered 
In  1961,  more  than  7,000  Western  employees 
and  family  members  have  participated. 
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In  the  past,  company  employees  from  Ber- 
gen County  have  conducted  D.  I.  A.  classes  In 
Waldwlck.  Ridgewood.  and  in  the  Teaneck 
Town  HOUM.  A  total  of  64  county  residents 
completed  the  1961-62  program. 

According  to  a  Western  Electric  spokesman. 
Democracy  In  Action  is  completely  nonparti- 
san, dealing  with  the  workings  of  politics 
rather  than  with  p>artlcular  political  philoso- 
phies. Principal  sources  of  Information  for 
the  course  have  been  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Matlonal  Committees. 

To  assure  that  sessions  are  conducted  prop- 
erly, the  spokesmEin  added,  discussion  lead- 
ers are  picked  with  care  and  undergo  special 
training  in  nonpartisan  group  leadership. 
The  seven  once-a-week  D.  I.  A.  classes  cover: 
party  organization;  the  precinct;  the  cam- 
paign; political  clubs  and  meetings,  and  the 
political  leader.  The  last  two  sessions  are 
reserved  for  meetings  with  leaders  of  both 
political  parties. 

Among  Bergen  County  notables  who  have 
addressed  D.  I.  A.  classes  In  past  years  have 
been  the  late  Freeholder-Director  Anthony 
Pepe,  D.  touls  Tontl  of  Paramus,  executive 
director  of  the  Garden  State  Parkway,  and 
Rloharcl  Savage  and  Edg^  F.  DeFlno,  then 
presldenta  of  the  Wyckoff  Democratic  and 
Republican  Clubs,  respectively. 


him  to  the  ofBce  of  Business  Agent  for  Dis- 
trict Council  6. 

Hia  aggressiveness  and  ability  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  people  he  repre- 
sented were  appreciated  by  the  members  and 
In  1952  he  was  elected  to  the  ofBce  of  Execu- 
tive Director  of  Painters  District  Council  6. 
His  advertness.  perseverance  aiid  tenacity  was 
recognized  by  the  Central  Labor  Body  AFL- 
CIO  and  he  was  elected  to  the  offlce  of  Exec- 
utive Secret.iry  of  the  Cleveland  AFL-CIO 
Federation  of  Labor  in  1962  and  is  still  serv- 
ing in  this  capacity. 

Today  he  is  a  member  of  many  Community 
Committees  fur  ttie  betterment  of  all  citizens 
of  Cuyahoga  County,  some  of  these  com- 
mittees are:  American  Cancer  Society,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
City  Planning  Coninii.s.sion.  Saint  Vincent 
Charity  Hospital  Board  and  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Catholic  Charity 
Board. 

You.  Sebastian,  have  dedicated  your  life  to 
Improve  not  only  the  working  conditions  for 
your  brother  man.  but  also  to  see  that  the 
social  environment  of  the.=;e  men  is  consistent 
with  his  economic  achievements.  We  here 
tonight  honor  you.  as  one  of  the  Americans 
of  Italian  origin  that  makes  us  proud  of  our 
ancestry. 


Seba>tuB  Lapica  Honored  for  Service 
to  Labor  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
dty  of  Cleveland  Is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  success  of  the  American 
"melting  pot." 

In  Cleveland  men  and  women  of  all 
national  origins  live  and  work  together 
In  an  atmosphere  of  friendship  and  am- 
ity. It  has  become  a  splendid  Cleveland 
tradition  that  all  so-called  cosmopolitan 
groups  are  good  American  citizens,  but 
they  also  retain  a  solid  pride  In  the  cul- 
ture and  accomplishments  of  their 
ancestors. 

In  this  n>lrlt,  the  Cleveland  District 
Council  of  the  Order  Italian  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  America  recently  honored 
some  outstanding  Americans  of  Italian 
descent 

Men  like  Sebastian  Luplca,  by  their 
deeds  and  accomplishments,  prove  that 
the  United  States  has  been  enriched  by 
the  welcome  to  our  shores  that  has  been 
accorded  to  immigrants.  Their  progeny 
has  been  blended  into  the  fiber  and  has 
given  our  country  additional  strength 
and  vitality. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  include  the  clta- 
titm  to  the  guest  of  honor — Sebastian 
Luplca: 

Ouxar  or  HoNom — Skbasttan  Litpica 

Tonight  we  truly  honor  a  self  made  man. 
It  la  only  proper  emd  Just  that  we  of  Italian 
origin  honor  one  of  our  own  who  has  risen 
to  Xh»  highest  elective  office  in  the  labor 
movement  of  this  community,  specifically  to 
the  olBce  of  Secretary  of  the  AFL-CIO  Cen- 
tral body.  After  graduating  from  John 
Adams  Hl|^  School,  Mr.  Luplca  became  a 
member  of  the  Painters  Union  In  1934.  In 
1989  the  members  ot  the  Painters  Union  rec- 
ognizing hla  qualities  of  leadership  elected 


Justice  Clark  Must  Stay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  entitled  "Justice  Clark 
Mast  Stay,"  and  the  article  from  the 
Peoria  Journal-Star  entitled  "Pumiy 
Thing  Happened  to  War  Reporter  the 
Other  Day,"  by  Bob  Poos,  are  most  note- 
worthy and  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
find  them  of  great  interest.  For  this 
reason  I  ask  that  they  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat] 
Justice  Clark  Must  Stat 

There  have  been  some  Inspired  rumors  In 
Washington  that  Associate  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  of  the  Supreme  Court  might  resign 
from  the  Court  in  the  event  that  his  son, 
Ramsey  Clarlc.  were  named  Attorney  General. 

The  younger  Clarlc  Is  currently  Acting  At- 
torney General  since  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Katzenbach  to  become  Under  Secretary  of 
State. 

Ramsey  Clark  Is  a  splendid  attorney  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  were  appointed 
by  the  President,  he  would  serve  with  dis- 
tinction. He  h.is  experience,  youth  and  cour- 
age— a  rare  combination  for  an  Attorney 
General. 

Our  concern,  however,  is  for  Justice  Clarlc. 
Tom  Clark  has  been  a  brilliant  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  ever  since  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Truman  in  1940,  fol- 
lowing his  own  service  as  Attorney  General 
between  1945  and  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Today  he,  along  with  Justice  Harlan,  comes 
e^a  close  to  being  an  indispensable  member  of 
the  Court  as  can  be  found,  for  his  thinking 
le  logical  and  based  on  the  Constitution. 

We  see  no  reason  why  Justice  Clark  should 
retire  Lf  his  son  were  named.  The  Attc«Tiey 
General  doee  not  app>ear  before  the  Supreme 
Court  e.xcept  for  theatrical  purposee  as  Bobby 
Kennedy  once  did,  or  under  most  unusual 


circumstances.  The  Attorney  General  Is  al- 
most invariably  represented  by  the  Solicitor 
General  whose  function  it  is  to  arg^ue  the 
government's  cases. 

If  there  were  an  occasion  very  rarely  where 
the  son  would  appear  before  a  Court  on  which 
his  father  was  sitting,  the  father  could,  if  he 
wished,  disqualify  himself. 

The  rumors  In  Washington  that  Justice 
Clark  should  resign  have  been  Inspired,  we 
believe,  by  those  who  would  like  to  see  either 
a  Negro  (Thurgood  Marshall)  or  a  far-out 
liberal  appointed  to  the  Court. 

Justice  Clark,  at  67,  has  many  years  of  fine 
service  still  to  give  to  the  Cotirt  and  to  his 
nation.  We  hope  that  he  decides,  and  indeed 
that  the  President  insists,  that  he  remain 
where  he  is  under  all  circumstances. 

(Prom  the  Peoria  (111.)  Star] 

Funny   Thing  Happened  to   War   Reporter 

THE  Other  Day 

(The  writer  of  this  dispatch,  a  native  of 
Hillsboro,  m.,  after  16  months  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent in  Viet  Nam,  has  been  assigned 
to  a  new  post  in  Malaysia.) 

(By  Bob  Poos) 

Kuala  Lumpl'r,  Malaysia. — An  odd  thing 
happened  to  me  today.  I  put  on  a  tie  and 
went  to  work.    No  one  shot  at  me. 

My  associates  Just  a  few  days  ago  were  sol- 
diers and  they  wore  lightweight  jungle  fa- 
tigues or  camouflaged  "tiger  suits."  They 
were  soldiers  from  the  United  States,  Viet 
Nam,  Korea,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

They  were  brave  men  I  shall  never  forget. 
A  few  times  they  were  responsible  for  my  re- 
maining alive,  while  some  of  them  died  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty. 

Anyone  who  witnesses  a  war  retains  in- 
delible Impressions  of  it.  Here  are  some  of 
mine: 

The  whack,  whack,  whack  of  helicopter 
blades  getting  a  good  bite  on  the  air  as  they 
head  In,  nose  down,  to  a  landing  zone. 
Green  and  brown  rice  paddies  below  that 
look  like  a  bright  patchwork  quilt. 

A  helicopter  crew  chief  shouting  over  the 
engine's  roar:  "Be  ready  to  get  out  quick. 
We  ain't  going  to  be  down  long."  Soldiers 
18  and  19  years  old.  teeth  clenched  In  antici- 
pation, leaping  out.  yelling  and  dashing  for 
cover. 

The  sickening  thud  that  a  bullet  makes 
when  It  smacks  into  human  flesh  and  bone. 

One  night  with  a  company  of  U.S.  cavalry- 
men enduring  rain,  mortar  shells,  sheeta  of 
machlnegun  and  rifle  fire,  short  rounds  from 
their  own  artUery  and  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  they  were  outnumbered,  cut  off 
and  surrounded.  Rows  of  them  were  lying 
dead  and  wounded  In  a  captured  enemy 
trench.  Yet  no  one  through  that  endless 
night  uttered  a  whimper. 

The  sound  of  enemy  mortar  shells  dropped 
Into  tubes  with  a  "chunk"  and  the  fearful 
wait  for  them  to  land  as  you  lay  huddled  In 
a  hole.    The  aftermath,  picking  up  bodies. 

Tough  little  Vietnamese  airborne  soldiers 
and  marines,  armed  largely  with  obsolete 
American  equipment,  going  out  on  opera- 
tions such  as  "Bong  Son  176,"  which  meant 
that  they  had  swept  the  area  176  times  be- 
fore. 

The  U.S.  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  coming 
to  Viet  Nam  more  than  a  year  ago,  fresh- 
faced,  and  eager  and  hopeful  that  their  con- 
cept of  how  to  fight  a  guerrilla  war  would 
prove  successful.  It  did.  The  survivors 
evolved  Into  lean,  tough  professionals  before 
they  lined  up  at  the  An  Khe  air  strip  to  go 
home  after  making  history  In  the  la  Drang 
Valley,  first  and  second  Dong  Son  and  the 
Sual  Ca  Valley. 

The  tough,  battlewlse  men  of  the  183rd 
and  lOlst  Airborne  Brigades  who  grinned  as 
they  watched  the  Ist  Cavalry  get  Its  feet 
wet. 

Then  there  were  the  always  stolid,  solid 
UB.  Marlnea  going  on  -endless  patrols, 
plagued  by  snipers  and  landmines  and  booby 
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traps — and  then  fighting  hordes  of  North 
Vietnamese  along  the  demilitarized  zone. 

One  can  never  forget  the  might  and  maj- 
esrt.y  of  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  sailing  serenely  In 
the  South  China  Sea,  Its  8-lnch  guns  ham- 
mering endlessly  at  unseen  targets.  Its  car- 
rier planes  for  ever  taking  off  and  landing 
on  flight  deck. 

Likewise  one  never  forgets  countless  times 
of  watching  young  men  swallow  their  fear 
and  charge  into  fortified  enemy  positions  as 
machine-gtin  bullets  make  ugly  snaps 
around  them. 

And  the  warm  bottles  of  beer  shared  In 
Vietnamese  villages  with  thirsty  soldiers. 

Bearded,  dirty  men  In  rotting  uniforms 
sharing  their  C  rations  with  absolute  equal- 
ity whether  they  were  Negroes,  whites  or 
American  Indians. 

Sometimes  It  takes  something  as  foul  and 
dirty  as  a  war  to  bring  out  the  best  In  men : 
medics  risking  their  lives  to  s^e  others,  a 
rifleman  dashing  across  buUet-sWept  ground 
to  drag  back  a  man  whose  name  he  didn't 
know,  or  a  soldier  sharing  his  meager  ratios 
with  a  bewildered,  weeping  child  left  home- 
less by  battle. 

And  the  "clean  war,"  where  you  swoop 
down  from  5,000  feet  to  50  feet  from  the 
ground  in  Skyralders,  or  Jets  unleashing 
bombs,  rockets  and  napalm.  The  prtlots  have 
clean  beds  and  cold  beer  to  return  to— 
if  they  return. 

Recollections  include  waiting  long  hours  at 
airports  trying  to  get  to  battlefields  and 
thinking  all  the  while  that  you  really  don't 
want  to  go  to  them. 

Last  of  all  one  remembers  getting  on  a 
big,  shiny,  commercial  Jet  airplane  at  Sai- 
gon's Ton  Son  Nhut  Airport  to  leave  Viet 
Nam,  perhaps  for  good.  And  feeling  rather 
like  a  traitor  to  be  going. 


The  89th  Congress  Was  One  With 
Sensitive  Social  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OT    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row's historians  will  be  writing  about  the 
89th  Congress  for  a  long  time. 

Many  of  the  laWs  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress will  have  a  profound  Impact  on  the 
people  of  our  country. 

It  has  been  a  good  Congress  for  the 
American  people — particularly  for  the 
members  of  our  society  who  need  help. 
It  has  been  a  Congress  with  a  sensitive 
social  conscience. 

My  assessment  of  the  89th  Congress  is 
that  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made 
in  five  fields : 

First  Medical  care  and  health,  prin- 
cipEilly  through  the  monumental  medi- 
care law  that  has  made  treatment  and 
hospitalization  available  without  loss  of 
dignity  for  millions  of  aged  Americans. 

Second.  Civil  rights,  through  the  vot- 
ing rights  law  of  1965  that  has  guaran- 
teed all  citizens  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  their  constitutional  privileges. 

Third.  Help  to  cities,  through  such 
sweeping  laws  as  those  establishing 
Cabinet-level  Departments  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act. 

Fourth.  Help  to  schools,  principally 
through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 


Fifth.  Help  to  the  poor,  through  the 
broad  range  of  programs  offered  by  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Congress  this  year  appropriated  less 
than  the  amoimt  called  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget;  this  represents  responsi- 
bility in  the  face  of  rising  expenditures 
for  the  Vietnam  war. 

As  always,  the  session  left  much  un- 
done that  should  be  done  when  the  new 
Congress  convenes  In  January. 

But  the  90th  Congress  will  have  to  go 
a  long  way  to  match  the  record  of  the 
89th. 


Tribute  to   Milward  Simpson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MURPHY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
tirement of  Milward  Simpson  at  the  clos- 
ing of  this  session  is  a  sad  occasion  for 
us  all.  During  the  4  short  years  in  which 
he  has  served  as  Senator  from  Wyoming 
this  fine  gentleman  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  people  of  his  State 
and,  indeed,  his  Nation  with  the  courage, 
faith,  and  enthusiasm  upon  which  he 
has  predicated  his  entire  political  career. 

Schooled  In  the  complexities  of  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  matters  In 
the  legislature  and  statehouse  of  Wyo- 
ming, Simpson  was  well  prepared  to  ful- 
fill the  responsibilities  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 
He  brought  to  this  body  the  best  of  those 
attributes  which  characterized  his  west- 
em  heritage.  Without  pretension,  but 
with  undeviatlng  Integrity  and  creative 
diligence  he  has  compiled  a  record  of 
enviable  achievement  and  hard  work. 
He  possesses  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
problems  facing  the  West,  and  was  able 
to  apply  the  richness  of  his  experiences 
In  many  areas. 

We  shall  all  miss  the  quiet  candor,  the 
cooperative  spirit,  and  the  conscientious 
devotion  which  Milward  Simpson 
brought  to  these  halls. 

Mr.  President,  In  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Sen- 
ator Milward  Simpson — Outstanding 
Citizen,"  from  Wyoming  on  Review,  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Milwasd  Simpsok  Outstakdino 
Citizen 

The  retirement  this  year  of  U.S.  Senator 
MtLWARD  Simpson  will  mark  the  major  turn- 
ing point  in  a  political  career  that  has 
spanned  some  forty  years  and  which  has 
taken  the  Wyoming  Republican  from  the 
State  Legislature  to  the  Governor's  Man- 
sion and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Few  Wyomlngltee  of  either  party  have  had 
so  lengthy  and  diversified  a  history  of  public 
service. 

Milward  Simpson  has  been  both  a  writer  of 
legislation  and  an  enforcer  of  laws.  One  of 
the  first  major  bills  to  bear  his  name  was  the 
so-called  "Rock  Dusting"  bill  on  mine  safety 
which  Simpson  co-sponsored  with  former 
State  Legislator  John  B.   Georges  of  Kem- 


merer  In  1927.  The  "Rock  Dusting"  bill  set 
new  and.  at  that  time,  controversial  safety 
standards  for  Wyoming's  coal  mlnee.  It  wa* 
a  good  law  then  and  It  remains  a  good  law 
today. 

Only  a  few  hours  had  passed  In  Mh-ward 
Simpson's  first  week  as  Governor  of  Wyoming 
when  he  called  a  conference  of  western  gov- 
ernors to  help  secure  the  rights  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  under  the  Colo- 
rado River  Comp.ict.  That  was  In  19E6. 
PYom  that  meeting  came  a  hard  consensus 
among  the  states  of  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  which  helped  them  se- 
cure their  rightful  water  allotments  under 
the  far-fighted  tenets  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact. 

Long  before  the  Federal  Administration 
coined  the  term  Creative  Federalism.  Wyo- 
ming's Governor  Simpson  had  made  Federal- 
ism creative  in  the  Equality  Stat«  through  a 
cooperative  effort  which  cleaned  up  the  once 
stagnant  and  moribund  North  Platte  River. 
And,  vmder  his  leadership,  Wyoming's  State 
Legislature  became  one  of  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  pass  enabling  legislation  for  match- 
ing grants  for  Interstate  highway  construc- 
tion. The  "creative"  shown  with  a  brilliance 
when  the  National  Park  Service,  goaded  by 
Governor  Simpson's  threats  to  buy  the  con- 
cessions In  Yellowstone  National  Park,  in- 
augurated the  still  on-going  Mission  '66  pro- 
gram— a  multi-million  dollar  face-lifting  and 
general  renovating  of  231  National  Parks  In 
45  states. 

Republican  Administrations  have  always 
led  the  way  In  creating  the  proper  climate 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  Influx  of  taxpaylng 
and  Job  producing  private  Industry  Into  the 
Equality  State.  Milwakd  Simpson's  term  as 
governor  saw  the  completion  of  Pacific  Power 
and  Light  Company's  massive  coal-buming 
420,000  kilowatt  Dave  Johnston  steam  gen- 
erating plant  near  Glenrock.  New  life  was 
pumped  Into  the  Kemmerer  coal  mines  by 
inauguration  of  Utah  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany's 150,000  kilowatt  steam  generating 
plant.  These  Installations,  and  others  bum 
the  bituminous  coal  found  under  all  of  Wyo- 
ming's twenty-three  counties.  The  Kem- 
merer facility  win  eventually  bum  enough 
coal  to  produce  750,000  kilowatts  of  power. 

Under  Governor  Simpson's  leadership,  a 
delegation  from  Wyoming  appeared  before 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  petition 
for  an  increase  in  permits  for  establishment 
of  uranium  processing  plants.  The  well- 
documented  presentation  by  the  Wyoming- 
ites  landed  the  entire  increase  in  permits — 
considered  for  distribution  to  several  states— 
for  Wyoming. 

Other  accomplishments  In  Governor  Simp- 
son's term  Included  increases  In  the  physloal 
plant  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  brought 
about,  in  part,  by  the  cooperation  and  dona- 
tions of  the  W.  R.  Coe  Kotmdatlon  with 
which  Governor  Simpson  worked  closely.  In 
conferences  with  the  Coe  Foundation,  Oov- 
ernor  Simpson  drew  heavily  on  his  experi- 
ence as  past  president  of  the  Unlversity'e 
Board  of  Trustees. 

In  addition  were:  new  quarters  for  the 
Wyoming  State  Highway  Department:  a  new 
state  liquor  warehouse  for  Wyoming's  state 
liquor  monopoly:  the  decision  by  U.S.  Steel 
to  establish  a  steel  plant  near  South  Pass 
City  and  Geneva  Steel  to  open  Its  ore  facility 
near  Atlantic  City;  and  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Mental  Health  In  the  State 
Health  Department.  This  department  effec- 
tively reorganized  the  operation  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Mental  Hospital  at  Evanston, 
Improved  the  operation  of  the  Wyoming  State 
Training  School  at  Lander,  and  under  Gover- 
nor Simpson's  leadership  brought  the  mental 
health  issue  Into  the  full  light  of  day  where 
It  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  people  and  their 
elected  officials. 

Prior  to  Governor  Simpson's  election  Wyo- 
ming's North  Platte  River,  which  has  its  gen- 
eslsiin  the  clean,  clear  mountains  of  Northern 
Colorado,  had  become  "so  grossly  polluted 
that  it  is  doubtful  If  recovery  could  ever  be 
obtained  " — in   the   words   of   a   1948   Public 
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Health  Service  report  governing  a  150-mlle 
section  of  the  river  from  Casper  to  the  state 
Un<>. 

Inspired  by  Wyoming's  newspaper  edito- 
rials. Governor  Siicsoff  hired  Arthur  E. 
Williamson  as  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Environmental  Sanitation  for  Wyoming's  De- 
partment of  Public  Health.  With  the  com- 
plete and  enthusiastic  backing  of  Wyoming's 
Administration,  from  the  Governor  on  down, 
Mr.  Williamson  worked  to  clean  up  the  North 
Platte.     He  succeeded. 

An  article  on  the  river,  written  for  the 
April  lOM  Issue  of  True  magazine,  and  sched- 
uled for  Reader's  Digest,  notes  quite  cor- 
rectly that  under  Governor  Simpson's  leader- 
ship the  North  Platte  became  "the  only  large 
river  In  the  United  States  ever  to  be  cleaned 
up  after  having  been  polluted  in  a  variety  of 
waym.  In  Wyoming."  the  article  continues, 
"the  river  baa  come  back  to  life." 

As  Wyomlngltea  know.  Milwabo  Simpson 
has  predicated  his  political  career  on  three 
guiding  principles — courage,  faith,  and  en- 
thiislasm.  These  were  put  to  the  test  as 
never  before  when  In  1956  he  had  an  opi>or- 
tunlty  to  bec(xne  the  first  Wyomlnglte  ever 
to  bold  a  cabinet-level  post  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

President  Elsenhower,  searching  for  a  re- 
placement few  his  outgoing  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Douglas  McKay,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Wyoming.  He  was  impressed  by  the 
articulate,  knowledgeable,  and  personable 
Republican  Governor  of  the  Equality  State. 
In  numerous  appearances  In  Washington, 
SucpsoN  bad  represented  the  npp>er  Basin 
States  in  disputes  Involving  the  Colorado 
River  Compact  and  Simpson  had  been  a 
major  force  in  organizing  the  campaign 
which  led  to  Elsenhower's  first  election. 

It  was  only  logical  then  that  he  asked 
Governor  Simpson  to  come  to  Washington  to 
take  over  the  reins  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  for  Simpson  had  earned  his  Repub- 
lican spurs,  and  he  was  an  acknowledged 
expert  on  Interior  problems. 

MzLWAKD  Simpson  turned  the  President 
down,  as  be  was  to  acknowedge  eight  years 
later  when  then  General  Elsenhower  related 
the  event.  Explained  the  Governor,  "I  had 
made  a  pledge  to  the  people  of  my  state  that 
I  would  serve  a  full  four-year  term  as  Gov- 
ernor and  I  could  not  violate  that  pledge  no 
matter  how  tempting   the  offer." 

Senator  Simpson  got  to  Washington  on  his 
own  five  years  after  the  Presidential  offer 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Dinted  States 
Senate  by  one  of  the  greatest  margins  ever 
given  a  candidate  in  a  traditionally  close 
Wyoming  election. 

He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
for  the  remaining  four  years  of  a  term  re- 
opened In  lOflO  by  the  death  of  Senator-elect 
Keltb  Thomsofi.  In  the  less  than  four  years 
be  haa  aerved.  he  has  compiled  an  enviable 
record  of  accomplishments. 

Serving  on  three  committees  and  nine  sub- 
committees. Senator  Simpson  usually  starts 
his  day  at  the  of&ce  ahead  of  his  staff  and 
divides  hla  time  among  Committee  tasks. 
Floor  work,  and  helping  constituents  with 
their  problems. 

Hla  appointment  to  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee — the  Commit- 
tee which,  more  than  any  other,  vitally  af- 
fects the  Interests  of  Wyoming — was  a 
natural  for  the  Wyoming  lawyer  who  had 
become  familiar  with  Wyoming's  land  and 
water  problems  through  his  gubernatorial 
experience  and  membership  on  dozens  of 
boards  and  study  groups. 

Interior  was  the  one  of  two  Committee 
assignments  which  Simpson  kept  as  be  moved 
into  the  89th  Congress  last  year.  He  gave 
up  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee In  favor  of  two  new  Committees,  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Government 
Operations,  both  of  which  offered  new  out- 
lets for  his  enthusiasms. 

In  a  Senate  controlled  3  to  1  by  an  Iron 
disciplined  Democrat  majority.  Senator  Simp- 
son co\mts  hla  major  accompllshmenta  in 
terms   of    cooperation    with   his    colleagues 
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rather  than  personal  credit  earned  by  legis- 
lative successes. 

It  was  the  legal  argument  propounded  by 
Senator  Simpson  that  halted  closure  of  the 
Horticultural  Research  Station  near  Chey- 
enne. An  iU-conceived  "economy"  move  by 
the  Administration  would  have  spelled  an 
end  to  this  Important  research  facility  which 
serves  Wyom.lng  and  neighboring  states.  Sen- 
ator Simpson  pointed  out.  in  a  lengthy  letter 
and  heavily  documented  report  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  no  authority  to 
close  a  research  facility  created  through  a 
specific  act  uf  Congress  Alter  studying  the 
arguments,  the  .Administration  rescinded  its 
closing  order. 

.\s  an  Interior  CommiUee  member.  Senator 
SiMPSoiM  succeeded  in  bringing  a  subcom- 
mittee of  that  Senate  group  to  Wyoming 
for  on-the-spot  hearings  on  the  proposed  In- 
clusion of  Wyoming's  Upper  Green  River  in 
legislation  to  estAblLsh  a  Wild  Rivers  Syst«m. 
The  Green  was  omitted  from  the  bill. 

It  was  Senator  Simpso.n  who.  In  the  88th 
Congress,  Introduced  legislation  limiting  beef 
Imports— a  measure  which  led  to  limitations 
on  such  imports  and  which  benefited  the 
livestock  industry,  not  only  in  Wyoming, 
but  of  other  western  and  southern  states. 

Through  Senator  Simpsons  introduction 
and  guidance,  an  amendment  was  affixed  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1965  pre- 
venting that  Act  from  being  used  to  deprive 
taxpaylng  business  concerns,  such  as  the 
Petroleum  Ownership  Map  Company  of  Cas- 
per, of  bona  fide  government  contracts  which 
the  Administration  had  attempted  to  trans- 
fer to  the  vast  tax-supported  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Through  Senator  Simpso.v  s  efforts,  parties 
In  the  controversy  between  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Wyoming  Game 
and  F*ish  Commission,  involving  the  fencing 
of  Wyoming  land,  were  brought  together — In 
Senator  Simpsons  office — for  a  discussion 
which  cleared  the  air  of  some  misunder- 
standings. 

As  this  was  being  written.  Senator  .Simpson 
announced  that  a  Senate  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee would  be  In  Wyoming  in  June  of  this 
year  for  on-site  Inspection  of  •:.he  proposed 
Flaming  Gorge  National  Recreational  area 
in  southwestern  Wyoming  — another  solid  ac- 
complishment for  which  Wyoming  can  tip  its 
Stetson  to  Milward  Simpson  It  was  also 
Senator  Simpsons  influence  on  the  Interior 
Oommittee  which  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
success  In  the  Senate  legislation  to  create 
the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Recreational 
area  on  the  Wyoming-Montana  border. 

In  less  than  four  years  In  the  Senate  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  become  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  emulated  members 
of  the  Upper  House.  In  a  body  where  parti- 
san politics  ring  sharp  and  accolades  come 
dear,  no  finer  compliment  could  be  paid  to 
the  man  who  will  this  year  leave  public 
office  than  that  uttered  on  the  Senate  Floor 
by  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana. 

Senator  Mansfield,  a  Democrat,  said  of 
Simpson,  "He  has  gained  the  respect  and 
affection  of  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  want  to  assure  him  that  he  has  my 
personal  respect  and  affection  in  full  meas- 
ure. I  want  him  to  know  that  his  decency, 
his  cooperatlveness,  and  his  conscientious 
work  In  the  Senate  will  be  missed  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  departure  and  long  remem- 
bered by  all  of  us  who  remain  " 


The  Honorable  Charles  L.  Weltner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   aoLTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  90th 
Congress  we  shall  not  be  privileged  to 


November  21,  1966 

have  the  services  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  the  Honorable 
Charles  L.  Weltner.  I  would  not  sug- 
gest for  a  moment  that  we  did  not  have 
different  points  of  views  on  many  vital 
Issues  which  affect  our  great  cpuntry, 
but  I  do  want  to  testify  to  the  honesty, 
Integrity,  and  sincerity  of  the  Congress- 
man who  represented  the  Atlanta  dis- 
trict so  ably.  Differ  as  you  may  with  his 
opinions  and  actions,  Charlie  Weltner 
was  always  honest  and  aboveboard  in 
his  dealings  and  he  never  left  one  in 
doubt  as  to  his  position,  nor  did  he  ques- 
tion the  honesty  of  your  opinions  or  your 
views  even  though  these  views  may  have 
been  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own. 
These  are  qualities  which  make  life  much 
more  bearable  and  which  certainly  makes 
service  in  the  Congress  more  meaningful. 
Mrs.  Etom  joins  me  in  wishing  for  him 
every  futui'e  success  and  much  happiness. 
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Liberals  Support  China  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  cx3N»rccncuT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
test  flight  and  explosion  of  a  guided  mis- 
sile In  Communist  China,  and  Chinas 
threat  to  use  such  weapons  against  our 
own  country  and  the  free  countries  of 
Asia,  places  the  question  of  China  before 
us  with  renewed  Immediacy. 

The  Communist  Chinese  were  labeled 
the  aggressor  In  Korea  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  Chinese  Communists  have 
Invaded  India,  committed  genocide  In 
Tibet,  and  attempted  to  take  over  the 
government  of  Indonesia.  They  have 
attempted  to  subvert  the  newly  Inde- 
pendent nations  of  Africa,  and  today  are 
fomenting  guen-illa  wars  not  only  In 
Vietnam  but  also  In  Thailand  and 
throughout  the  underdeveloped  world. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  It  Is  surprising 
that  there  are  some  Americans  who  urge 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  to 
the  United  Nations.  In  doing  so,  they 
forget  or  ignore  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Chapter  I,  article  2,  clause  4, 
stated  that: 

All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  Independence  of  any  state. 

Chapter  U,  article  4  states  that  mem- 
bership is  open  only  to  all  "peace  loving 
states." 

Those  who  support  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations,  if 
they  were  ever  to  succeed,  would  achieve 
only  two  things.  They  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  reward  Chinese  aggression 
and  encourage  it  in  the  future.  They 
would,  on  the  other,  destroy  the  United 
Nations,  for  they  would  make  Its  charter 
meaningless,  and  Its  proclaimed  desire 
for  justice  simply  an  empty  phrase. 

A  statement  was  recently  Issued  by  a 
group  of  distinguished  liberals  In  de- 
fense of  the  administration's  current 
position  with  regard  to  Communist 
China.  This  statement  spoke  in  the 
strongest  terms  about  the  need  to  resist 


all  tyranny,  both  of  the  left  and  of  the 
right: 

As  liberals,  we  oppose  tyranny  whether  of 
the  Fascist  or  Communist  variety.  A»  ad- 
vocates of  peace,  we  believe  In  resisting 
aggression  whether  it  flies  the  banner  of  the 
swastika  or  the  hammer  and  sickle.  As  ones 
who  hope  we  have  learned  something  from 
history  and  the  events  of  our  lifetime,  we 
believe  dictatorships  which  also  subvert  or 
attack  their  neighbors  must  be  opposed  and 
not  rewarded  whether  In  Europe  or  Asia. 

I  wish  to  share  this  important  state- 
ment, as  It  appeared  in  the  New  Leader, 
with  my  colleagues  and  &s^  mianimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  with  the  sign- 
ers names  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  LIBERALS  Support  China  Polict 

I  We,   the  undersigned,  supporters  of  such 

I  liberal  causes  as  civil  rights  and  social  wel- 
I  fare  legislation,  believers  in  free  speech  and 
1  open  debate,  enemies  of  dictatorships,  and 
opponents  of  aggression,  wish  to  record  at 
this  moment  in  history  our  opposition  to 
^  either  the  diplomatic  recognition  of  Commu- 
nist China  by  the  United  States  or  the  seat- 
ing of  Communist  China  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  these  Issues  are 
the  subject  of  national  discussion  and  debate. 
It  is  no  Idle  boast  or  empty  pKatltude  to  state 
that  we  are  proud  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Staes  are  free  to  debate  these  ques- 
tions as  they  would  not  be  free  to  do  so  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  principally  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  In  those  areas  domi- 
nated by  Communist  China. 

As  liberals,  we  oppose  the  recognition  of 
Communist  China  and  her  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  at  this  time  and  until 
such  time  as  Communist  China  demonstrates 
Its  belief  in  and  acceptance  of  the  norms  of 
international  conduct. 

But  we  oppose  recognition  and  membership 
In  the  United  Nations  of  Communist  China 
lor  very  practical  reasons  as  well.  Many 
Americans  are  now  advocating  a  "Two  China 
Policy."  or  the  "containment  but  not  Iso- 
lation" formula,  or  total  rapprochement  with 
Communist  China  Including  not  only  recog- 
nition and  membership  in  the  U.N.  but  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  on  trade  and  travel 
as  well.  To  such  Americans  we  direct  these 
concrete  questions. 

(1)  Would  recognition  of  Communist 
China  and  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions encourage  political  democracy  and 
hasten  freedom  within  China,  or  would  It 
merely  convince  the  leaders  of  China  that 
their  tyrannical  and  dictatorial  policies  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  rest  of  the  world? 

(2)  Would  recognition  and  membership 
bring  peace  to  Asia  and  reassure  China's 
neighbors  that  she  had  no  political  or  terri- 
torial designs  over  their  cotintrles,  or  would 
It  encourage  Communist  China  to  pursue  her 
policy  of  open  aggression,  her  active  efforts 
to  subvert  and  overthrow  the  governments 
of  her  neighbors,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  of  Asia  to  Communist  tyranny  and 
dictatorship? 

(3)  Would  recognition  and  membership 
encourage  the  non-Communist  nations  of 
Asia  or  would  it  discourage  them  and  also 
cause  the  overseas  Chinese  to  go  over  to  the 
cause  of  Communist  China? 

(4)  Would  recognition  and  membership 
make  the  United  Nations  a  more  effective 
instrument  to  keep  the  peace,  help  It  police 
the  troubled  areas  of  the  world,  and  provide 
the  iqllltary  force  to  offset  aggression,  or 
would  Communist  China's  admission  burden 


the  Security  Council  with  an  additional  veto 
at  a  time  when  the  Immediate  Interest*  of 
Communist  China  and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  not  always  the  same,  further  un- 
dermine the  ability  of  the  United  Nations 
to  resp>ond  to  aggressions,  and  provide  an 
additional  sounding  board  for  vitriolic  abuse 
by  Communist  China  against  those  who  not 
only  oppose  but  who  merely  do  not  share 
her  view  of  history? 

To  us  the  answers  to  these  questions  seem 
self-evident.  Therefore,  we  see  no  moral 
or  practical  reason  why  Communist  China 
should  be  recognized  or  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  at  this  time.  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  such  acts  would  strengthen  the 
present  leaders  of  Communist  China  and  con- 
firm. Justify,  and  reward  her  dictatorship  at 
home  and  her  aggression  abroad. 

As  liberals,  we  oppose  tyranny  whether 
of  the  Fascist  or  Communist  variety.  As 
advocates  of  jjeace,  we  believe  In  resisting 
aggression  whether  it  flies  the  banner  of  the 
swastika  or  the  hammer  and  sickle.  As  ones 
who  hope  we  have  learned  something  frort} 
history  and  the  events  of  our  lifetime,  we 
believe  dictatorships  which  also  subvert  or 
attack  tTieir  neighbors  must  be  opposed  and 
not  rewarded  whether  In  Europe  or  Asia. 

We  believe  these  views  are  suported  By 
many  in  the  liberal  community  who  have 
faith  in  political  democracy  and  progressive 
programs  at  home,  and  in  peace  and  free 
Institutions  abroad. 

signers  ' 

Initiators:  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Prof. 
Wesley  R.  Fishel,  George  Meany,  Sol  Stein, 
Prof.  Prank  N.  Trager,  Prof.  Bertram  D.  Wolfe, 

James  B.  Alexander  III,  O.  K.  Armstrong, 
Prof.  Thomas  J.  Badger.  John  J.  Ballnsky. 
Prof.  Cyrus  W.  Barnes,  Murray  Baron,  Arnold 
Belchman.  Thomas  J.  Bellows,  Paul  Bixler, 
Prof.  Robert  L.  Bock,  Bernard  M.  Hour,  Ur. 
Samuel  Engle  Burr.  Jr.,  Denzel  Carr,  W.  h! 
Chamberlain,  Dr.  Samuel  S.  T.  Chen,  Prof. 
C.  Douglas  Chretien,  Russell  R.  Chrlstensen, 
George  Hamilton  Combs,  Dean  Carlton  F, 
Culmsee,  Dr.  Prank  C.  Darling,  C.  L.  Dennis, 
Ross  Dixon.  Dr.  Dennis  J.  Doolin,  Peter  Dulg- 
nan.  Dr.  William  B.  Dunn,  Prof.  Joseph  Dun- 
ner. 

Prof.  Edward  R.  Easton,  Prof.  Ursula  M. 
von  Eckardt,  Harry  P.  V.  Edward,  Dr.  Robert 
F.  Emery,  Raymond  A.  Esthus,  John  T.  Ever- 
ett, Jr.,  James  T.  Parrell,  Bruno  Fischer,  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Plsk,  Bishop  Albert  L.  Fletcher. 
Prank  M.  Ply,  Rev.  George  B.  Ford,  Richard 
E.  Puller,  Prof.  Daniel  J.  Gage,  Jay  V.  Groves, 
Prof.  Louis  M.  Hacker,  Hon.  Robert  Hale, 
William  Henderson,  Norman  S.  Heyman, 
William  C.  Hoekendorf,  Hon.  Stanley  K. 
Hornbeck,  Prof.  Robert  E.  Huke,  Prof.  George 
P.  Jan,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Prof.  P.  P.  Karan,  Rev. 
Vincent  S.  Kearney,  Col.  Norman  D.  King, 
Prof.  Justus  van  der  Kroef,  Dr.  Harold  Lam- 
port. Dr.  Genevieve  C.  Linebarger,  Dr.  Kurt 
L.  London,  Jay  Lovestone,  Dr,  Charles  Wesley 
Lowry,  Prof.  Carl  McGuire. 

Hon.  Walter  H.  Mallory,  Prof.  Carroll  B. 
Malone,  Robert  M.  Mazess,  Dr.  Norbert 
Muhlen,  Hugh  B.  O'Neill,  WUliam  J.  Pachler, 
Dr.  H.  CarroU  Parish,  Daniel  T.  Pattee. 
Thomas  Pauken,  Dr.  Walter  Scott  Perry. 
William  Petersen.  Anthony  T.  Podesta.  Prof. 
Leopold  Poeplsil,  Dr.  Prank  Wilson  Price, 
Benjamin  Protter,  Bogdan  Radltsa,  Donald 
Ray,  Prof.  Willert  Rhynsburger.  Prof.  Ed- 
ward J.  Rozek,  George  H.  Schneider.  Prof. 
Henry  G.  Schwarz.  Richard  J.  Sears.  Clarence 
Shute,  Dr.  Gerald  L.  Steibel.  Dr.  Robert 
Strausz-Hupe,  Prof.  Laurence  G.  Thompson, 
Louis  Waldman,  Prof.  Richard  L.  Walker, 
Chester  S.  Williams.  Prof.  Donald  3.  Willis! 
Jacques  D.  Wlmpfhelmer,  Ernst  Wolff. 


Homework  for  an  Alliance 


>  Partial  lUtlng. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\'E3 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance  is  an  or- 
ganized group  of  private  citizens  who 
are  associated  with  a  similar  group  of 
private  citizens  in  Peru,  both  of  whom 
are  working  together  In  a  program  of 
mutual  assistance,  whereby  cultural  pro- 
grams are  exchanged  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  goods  and  ma- 
chinery and  technical  know-how  aie 
given.  The  unique  aspect  of  this  type  of 
program  is  that  for  the  first  time  private 
citizens  are  participating  In  an  admi- 
rable manner  in  a  form  of  U.S.  assistance 
not  on  the  Government  level  but  on  a 
level  involving  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  and  that  of  Latin  America. 

I  am  asking  that  the  article  below  tak- 
en from  the  Panorama,  a  monthly  sup- 
plement of  the  Dally  Texan,  which  Is  the 
school  paper  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  so  that  all  may 
see  one  aspect  of  this  worthy  program  in 
action.  Specifically,  the  problem  of  for- 
mulating a  program  by  which  all  seg- 
ments of  Texas  society  could  be  informed 
of  and  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
this  alliance  with  Peru  was  given  as  a 
project  to  a  graduate  class  In  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Texas  In  Austin. 

These  students  did  such  an  excellent 
job  In  researching  the  problem  and  for- 
mulating a  program  that  to  a  great  ex- 
tent their  ideas  were  taken  up  by  the 
Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  Pres- 
ently the  Texas  Partners  are  one  of  the 
most  active  partnerships  organized.  We 
should  be  proud  of  these  students  and 
proud  that  Texas  citizens  are  leading  the 
way  in  working  together  In  strengthen- 
ing the  ties  timong  the  peoples  of  North. 
Central,  and  South  America.  I  am  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Texas 
Partners  had  Its  beginning  In  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.  This  new  and  successful 
program  has  striven  to  improve  In  an 
important  way  the  lives  of  all  citizens  of 
our  Western  Hemisphere  through  in- 
creased understanding  of  each  other  and 
through  the  actual  economic  Improve- 
ment of  our  fellow  Americans  who  are 
trying  to  carve  out  better  lives  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans yet  to  come. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Panorama,  a  monthly  supplement  of 
the  Dally  Texan,  Oct.  16,  1966  J 
Homework  fob  an  Aluancb 

(Editor's  Note. — Banks  Miller  taught  the 
Public  Relations  course  the  Spring  semester 
of  1995  In  the  absence  of  r*.  Alan  Scott.  Mr. 
Miller  Is  an  Austin  public  relations  coun- 
selor.) 

(By  Patricia  L.  Harris) 
To  most  of  the  students  Peru  was  Just  an- 
other  South   American   country,   one   tbey 
would  probably  never  visit.    Yet.  from  these 
15  students  sitting  in  a  daasroom  In  Justin. 
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BON  coiinta  hla  m&jor  accompllshmenta  In 
temu   of    cooperation    with   hU   colleagUM 


Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  90th     China.    This   statement   spoke   In    the 
Congress  we  shall  not  be  privileged  to    strongest  terms  about  the  need  to  resist 
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came  enough  Ideas  and  proposals  to  form  the 
basis  lor  a  broad  public  Information  program 
now  being  ImplMnented  by  tbe  Texas  Part- 
ners of  tbe  Alliance  wltb  Peru. 

The  students  were  enrolled  In  Journalism 
37TK  at  the  University.  The  class  which  Is 
conducted  In  seminar  fashion.  Is  an  ad- 
vanced public  relations  course  composed  of 
senior  and  graduate  students  working  to- 
gether as  an  agency.  The  High  Noon  Public 
Relations  Agency. 

Banks  L.  Miller,  who  instructed  the  course 
at  the  time,  was  also  serving  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Texas  Partners.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term  Miller  presented  details 
on  three  accounts  with  which  the  agency 
would  be  working.  After  thoroughly  dis- 
cussing each  account,  it  was  decided  that  the 
main  effort  would  be  directed  toward  the 
Texas  Partners  of  the  Alliance  with  Peru — a 
statewide  effort  to  personalize  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

In  general  terms  Miller  described  the  basic 
objective  of  the  agency  as  the  formulation  of 
a  program  to  educate  the  people  of  Texas 
concerning  the  Texas  Partners  and  to  create 
a  statewide  Interest  In  their  behalf  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

Within  this  framework  the  students  out- 
lined three  specific  objectives;  to  Implement 
"self  help"  or  "impact"  projects  in  Peru:  to 
encourage  Texana  to  Invest  in  Peru;  and  to 
stimulate  cultural  exchanges  between  Peru 
and  Texas. 

Their  first  effort  was  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  programs  of  the  Texas  Part- 
ners Background  material  provided  them 
with  the  necessary  facts. 

James  A.  Boren.  a  native  Texan,  founded 
the  Texas  Partners.  While  In  Peru  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
Boren  had  seen  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  He  conceived  the 
Idea  of  a  more  complete,  yet  similar,  pro- 
gram to  extend  the  concept  of  participation 
In  United  States  foreign  policy  on  a  people 
to  people  level. 

His  final  plan  was  to  pair  an  Individual 
state  In  tbe  United  States  with  a  single  Latin 
Amerlean  country.  To  stimulate  enthusi- 
asm, he  concluded  It  would  be  best  to  pair 
a  country  and  a  state  having  as  many  mutual 
interests  and  resources  as  possible. 

Texas  and  Peru  were  one  of  the  first  to 
be  paired  at  an  organizational  meeting  in 
San  Antonio  in  March.  1964. 

The  two  had  much  in  common.  Oil  is  a 
common  resource,  the  terrain  Is  very  similar. 
and  Texas  has  a  large  segment  of  Spanish 
speaking  people.  Also,  President  Femado 
Belaunde  Terry,  the  chief  executive  of  Peru. 
Is  a  graduate  of  the  University. 

Once  they  had  acquainted  themselves  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Partners,  the  students 
began  work  on  their  project. 

The  two  account  executives.  Mary-Mike 
Oles  and  Pete  Rowland,  made  individual  as- 
signments. When  completed  the  300  page 
report  contained  features,  radio  spots. 
speeches,  newspaper  fillers,  letters,  pages  of 
research,  and  a  section  of  ideas. 

Tangible  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  re- 
port Is  that  it  was  printed  in  Washington 
by  the  AID.  The  introductory  remarks, 
written  by  Boren.  are  a  tribute  to  the  class. 
"I  feel  certain  that  tbe  excellent  Ideas  and 
sp>eclfic  proposals  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
partnership  program."  he  said. 

The  work  of  the  Texas  Partners  continues. 
and  members  of  the  University  are  active 
participants  in  the  work.  Robert  P.  Schenk- 
kan,  director  of  radio  television,  went  to 
Peru  as  a  member  of  a  summer  delegation 
sent  by  the  Texas  Partners. 

Schenkkan  is  helping  with  a  program 
aimed  at  the  development  of  a  system  of 
educational  television  for  Peru.  "A  lot  of 
people  in  Peru  are  working  very  hard  on  this 
progran>,  and  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
help  them,"  he  said.  The  Austin  Jaycees 
have  helped  us  collect  100  television  sets 
which  are  to  be  sent  to  Peru,  he  added. 


Much  work  has  been  done,  but  the  com- 
pleted projects  are  only  a  beginning.  The 
University  community  is  a  part  of  past  and 
future  projects. 

"We  are  pleased  with  the  amount  of  state- 
wide response  to  our  program."  Miller  said, 
"and  we  are  particularly  pleased  with  the 
continuing  contribution  marie  by  the  Uni- 
versity community  " 


Treatment  of  Tax  Benefits  Under  Consoli- 
dated Returns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

OF    LOl.asI.fNA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  23,  1966 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, shortly  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  89th  Congress  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  reported  out  H.R.  7502.  In 
connection  with  this  bill  the  Finance 
Committee  in  1965  held  hearings  on  an 
amendment.  No.  426.  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN.  This  amendment  was  not 
included  in  the  bill  as  reported,  and  I 
thought  It  would  be  appropriate  to  Indi- 
cate my  understanding  of  the  reasons 
for  Its  omission. 

I  offered  an  amendment  In  1963  deal- 
ing with  the  question  as  to  how.  for  tax 
purposes,  tax  benefits  derived  from  filing 
a  consolidated  tax  return  should  be  di- 
vided between,  or  among,  the  corpora- 
tions filing  the  consolidated  return.  For 
example,  if  a  net  operating  loss  of  one 
corporation  Is  offset  against  the  Income 
of  another,  with  a  resultant  decrease  In 
tax  for  the  group,  can  the  corporation 
which  would  have  had  to  pay  the  tax  if 
separate  returns  had  been  filed,  be  able 
to  pay  the  corporation  whose  loss  was 
used  for  this  tax  benefit,  and  have 
this  reflected  in  the  earnings  and  profits 
accounts  of  these  corporations  for  pur- 
poses of  any  future  dividends  which 
might  be  paid?  In  other  words,  the  Idea 
was  that  the  members  receiving  the  tax 
benefits  from  filing  the  consolidated  re- 
turn should  be  able  to  pay  those  who 
contributed  the  tax  benefits  and  have 
this  transfer  between,  or  among,  the  cor- 
porations treated  In  the  same  way  for  8dl 
tax  purposes  as  If  the  transfer  were  a 
tax  payment  by  the  paying  corporation 
and  a  reduction  In  tax  payments  for  the 
corporation  receiving  the  payment. 

At  about  the  same  time  I  offered  my 
amendment.  Senator  Dirksen  offered  an 
amendment  designed  to  apply  essentially 
these  same  tax  allocation  principles  in 
determining  who  made  the  tax  payments 
In  the  case  of  a  consolidated  return  In 
determining  costs  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  re.mlatorj-  agencies.  Amend- 
ment No.  426  represented  a  combination 
of  my  earlier  amendment  and  Senator 
DiRKSEN's  earlier  amendment. 

Two  developments  made  it  luinecessary 
for  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  give 
further  consideration  to  amendment  No. 
426  before  the  89th  Congress  adjourned. 

F^rst.  the  Treasury  Department  sug- 
gested that  for  tax  purposes  the  prob- 
lem might  be  resolved  administratively 
without  the  need  for  additional  legisla- 


tion. I  am  informed  that  the  Ti-easury 
Department  is  considering  regulations 
which.  In  general,  follow  the  principle  of 
my  legislative  proposal;  that  is,  recogniz- 
ing the  validity  of  reimbursement  ar- 
rangements based  on  the  separate  return 
tax  principle. 

Second,  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  In 
United  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  against  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  also  seems 
to  have  concluded  that  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  must  follow  much  the 
same  separate  return  principle  in  its  reg- 
ulatory activities.  Two  other  court  of 
appeals  decisions  seem  to  have  much  the 
same  effect  and  the  issue  is  now  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Treasury 
is  currently  considering  one  aspect  of 
this  treatment  for  proposed  regulations 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  other 
aspect  of  the  problem  under  considera- 
tion. It  seemed  to  me  that  It  would  be 
inappropriate  for  Congress  to  act  on  this 
matter  at  this  time.  I  should  make  it 
clear,  however,  that  I  fundamentally  be- 
lieve this  separate  return  principle  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  believe  this  view  will  prevail 
In  the  regulatory  and  court  considera- 
tion of  this  problem.  Should  it  not,  this 
is  a  matter  which  I  believe  Congress  will 
again  want  to  consider. 


Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  feeling  that  an  era  in  history  is  closing 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Virginia  has  produced  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  many  brilliant  states- 
men, and  our  colleague,  Howard  W. 
Smith,  stands  high  among  them.  His 
service  to  his  country,  his  Common- 
wealth, and  his  constituents  will  live  long 
after  he  departs  this  scene.  He  Is  a 
gentleman  of  noble  motives  and  deep 
public  spirit — always  dedicated  to  honor 
and  high  principles.  Judge  Smith,  dur- 
ing his  36  years  of  outstanding  service 
In  the  House,  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  a  vig- 
orous and  courageous  advocate  of  legis- 
lation whWjiie  supported. 

It  has  w^n  my  privilege  to  know 
Judge  SmiW  during  my  years  In  Con- 
gress. There  has  been  no  more  thought- 
ful and  considerate  Member  than  he.  I 
have  requested  his  assistance  In  legisla- 
tive matters  and  also  in  matters  effecting 
some  of  my  constituents.  He  always 
graciously  offered  his  helping  hand  and 
took  the  necessary  action,  for  which  I  am 
very  grateful. 

We,  his  colleagues,  recognize  and 
respect  Judge  Smith  as  a  forthright  man 
of  unshakeable  convictions — a  man  of 
unfailing  devotion  to  the  principles  and 
traditions  for  which  he  stands  and  who 
actively  demonstrated  his  dedication  to 
those  principles  of  government  which  he 
believed  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
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Nation,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
and  his  constituents. 

We  shall  miss  Judge  Smith,  and  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  extending  best 
wishes  for  his  continued  good  health  and 
happiness. 


Address  by  Mri.  Francis  Kelly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
address  by  Mrs.  Francis  Kelly  to  the 
freshman  students  at  Immaculata  Col- 
lege in  Immaculata,  Pa.,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. This  address  clearly  points  out  the 
great  challenges  and  social  responsi- 
bilities that  confront  the  young  people 
of  America  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Mrs.  Kelly 

From  the  Invention  of  the  steamboat  to 
the  rockets  into  space,  the  humanities  were 
not  only  safe,  but  encouraged  and  taught, 
in  the  Catholic  colleges.  Inheritors  of  great 
wealth,  holders  of  high  social  position  and 
classical  scholars  also  sought  out  those  other 
institutions  where  the  humanities  had  been 
preserved,  but  It  was  In  the  small,  struggling 
liberal  arts  colleges  that  the  humanities  were 
treasured,  revered  and  spread. 

In  the  race  to  produce  and  excel,  every 
emphasis  of  education  was  functional. 
Learning  which  was  not  immediately  pro- 
ductive or  related  to  technological  change 
was  scorned  as  useless.  And  so  the  big  race 
for  efficiency  was  on  and  the  efficient  scurried 
in  vain  to  live  up  to  the  system. 

In  the  development  of  modern  America  our 
goals  have  not  been  set  by  the  Ideas  of  crea- 
tive thinkers  or  the  actions  of  inspired 
statesmen.  But  rather,  they  have  been 
limited  to  Immediate  solutions  created  by 
social,  military  and  political  demands. 

The  educational  system  has,  to  a  large 
degree,  implemented  national  policy.  Instead 
of  becoming  the  innovator  of  social  change. 
In  a  culture  dominated  by  the  mass  media 
presently  used  as  tools  In  the  engineering  of 
various  kinds  of  consent  In  matters  of  taste, 
politics  and  cultural  values,  the  educational 
system  has  seemed  powerless  to  set  In  motion 
the  Ideas  and  programs  of  liberal  democracy. 

We  can  take  hope  that  there  are  new  forces 
stirring  on  the  campuses.  Today,  the  vast 
and  complex  state  universities  pride  them- 
selves on  the  rediscovery  of  the  humanities. 
They  are  becoming  aware  of  an  area  of  con- 
corn  which  makes  all  social,  moral  and  cul- 
tural questions  a  matter  for  new  and  con- 
tinuing Inquiry.  This  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  man. 
not  to  his  manipulation  and  destruction.  It 
involves  the  liberation  of  new  powers  of  the 
Intellect  and  im.-iginatlon  by  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Infinite  verities  of  the  arts.  It  in- 
volves some  relatively  simple  things  In  edu- 
cation, such  as  the  involvement  of  students 
in  the  arts  themselves.  And  on  a  very  basic 
level.  It  requires  people  who  listen,  who  can 
understand,  who  reach  out  and  communicate 
with  other  people. 

When  Immaculata  was  founded,  and  when 
I  was  a  student  here,  the  Sisters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary  were  already  ai>- 
preclatlve  and  responsive  to  this  need.  Now, 
as  you  freshmen  begin  here,  the  country  and 


world  have  become  aware  of  that  lack,  the 
need  and  the  means  to  fill  it. 

Once  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
ntmiber  of  people  who  could  be  used  In  pro- 
duction. Now  fewer  and  fewer  people  are 
needed,  and  we  have  passed  from  a  produc- 
tion economy  to  a  service  economy,  where 
human  communication  is  second  only  to  hu- 
man understanding. 

Functions  once  thought  to  be  necesarily 
human,  and  even  intensely  personal,  are 
now  electronically  stored  and  delivered.  But 
we  remain  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  of 
intellect  and  emotion,  of  distre.ss  and  joy,  of 
compassions  and  of  needs  which  no  electronic 
device  yet  reaches. 

An  so.  as  one  who  was  here  before,  as  one 
whom  both  my  age  and  my  invitation  to 
participate  here  today  have  given  a  little  bit 
of  a  right  and  a  lot  of  privilege.  I  bid  you 
welcome  to  the  company  of  women  who  en- 
Joyed  receiving  at  Immaculata  an  education 
In  the  hiunanltles:  of  women  whose  lives 
have  been,  perhaps,  more  personally  secure 
from  the  shocks  that  living  has  brought  them 
because  of  their  education  in  the  humanities; 
of  women  whose  families  and  communities 
have  received  more  from  them  because  they 
received  more  from  Immaculata.  But  mostly. 
I  think  to  bid  you  welcome  in  behalf  of 
women  who  take  comfort  and  hope  from  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  here  for  Immaculata 
and  Immaculata  is  here  for  you! 

You  may  know  that  you  have  taken  more 
from  your  families,  than  you  are  able  to 
give.  You  may  also  know  that  you  have 
received  more  from  your  religion  than  you 
can  possibly  return.  Here,  at  Immaculata 
again,  but  perhaps  for  the  last  time  In  your 
lives,  you  will  receive  more  than  vou  can 
give. 

If  you  walk  through  this  college  for  four 
years,  satisfying  minimal  requirements,  in- 
different and  insensitive  to  personalities  and 
happenings,  unwilling  to  fully  utilize  your 
talents  and  energies,  you  can  sUll  graduate 
with  adequate  preparation  in  your  field. 
Immaculata  will  somehow  find  a  way  to  do 
that.  But  Immaculata  wants  more  than 
that  for  you.  Each  stone  here,  each  book, 
each  course,  and  each  teacher  has  been  care- 
fully chosen  and  all  have  been  skillfully  and 
lovingly  assembled  with  Judgment,  precision 
and  foresight  to  Inspire,  to  motivate  and  to 
enable  you  to  become  more  than  ordinary 
women.  You  will  find  here  an  Irresistible 
flow  of  love — disciplined  and  stable — from 
which  you  can  derive  a  spiritual  and  mental 
direction  which  will  become  your  greatest 
resource.  It  can  never  be  taken  away,  and 
the  more  It  Is  shared,  the  stronger  will  It 
become  In  you. 

It  is  the  key  to  rising  al>ove  mediocrity. 
Mediocrity  la  a  parasite  that  tries  to  feed  on 
all  of  us.  It  Is  a  subtle  trap,  for  unless  you 
are  constantly  watchful  and  determined,  it 
Is  so  easy  to  become  Just  another  nice,  aver- 
age, dull  person,  an  anonymous  member 
who  follows  along  with  the  crowd.  There 
is  no  time  for  such  mediocrity.  Mediocrity 
simply  won't  do  for  you. 

Your  own  conscience  and  the  dynamics 
of  social  change  demand  the  fullest  com- 
mitment that  your  own  energies  and  your 
Immaculata  education  can  provide.  There 
is  a  word  used,  over-used,  scorned  and  re- 
vered. I  want  it  to  be  your  word  and  I  want 
It  to  symbolize  and  epitomize  what  you  give, 
what  Immaculata  Is  giving  you.  I've  used 
it  twice  and  I  don't  think  you  heard  it.  The 
word  is  Involvement. 

Your  action,  participation  or  work  may  be 
limited  by  family,  by  personal  situations,  or 
even  by  exhaustion,  but  while  your  partic- 
ipation may  be  limited,  your  Involvement 
should  never  be  limited. 

Become  Involved  first  to  understand.  Your 
own  nature  and  your  education  in  the 
humanities  will  give  you  the  feeling.  Un- 
derstand what  is  wrong.  Understand  why 
it  Is  wrong.  Understand  why  it  has  not  been 
corrected  and  understand  how  you  may  help 


to  correct  it  by  involvement.  Don't  permit 
fear  or  feminine  reticence  to  exclude  you 
from  playing  your  part  or  from  making  your 
contribution.  When  the  great  social  changes 
we  have  witnessed  In  the  last  two  or  three 
years  first  became  matters  of  national  con- 
cern, you.  like  my  own  children,  were 
barely  born,  but  now  you  have  come  to  the 
lime  of  your  life  where  you  are  ;iwarc  o!  the 
great   needs 

There  are  yet  worlds  to  conquer  They 
are  old  worlds,  but  they  need  new  con- 
querors They  are  disease  worlds,  slum 
worlds.  un-Amencan,  undemocratic,  uncivil. 
They  both  beg  and  demand  your  emotional 
and  intellectual  resolution.  The  physical 
scientists  defied  thousands  of  years  In  split- 
ting an  aU)m  and  invading  space.  .Swiul 
scientists  defied  conventional  rigidity  Ui  get 
minimum  wages  and  medicare.  And  human 
understanding,  human  compassion  and 
human  tolerance  are  challenged,  even  de- 
fied, in  unmet  human  needs.  The  physical 
scientists  have  supplied  the  means  for 
hiunan  comfort.  You,  the  human  scientists, 
the  social  scientists,  must  find  and  provide 
two  things — first:  that  no  man  in  the  world 
should  want  for  food,  clothing  or  warmth 
which  natural  resources  can  supply;  and.  sec- 
ond :  that  no  human  being  should  be  InseAire 
in  his  home,  unable  to  get  an  education,  or 
unwanted  in  the  economic  spectrum,  without 
freedom  of  movement,  personal  choice  or 
participation  In  his  government.  When  this 
degree  of  achievement  has  been  reached,  you 
may  relax  your  Involvement  and  Sister  Mary 
of  Lourdes  may  retire. 

You  are  equal  to  this  challenge,  you  can 
meet  these  demands,  you  can  conquer  these 
worlds.  You  are  women.  Each  of  you  has 
the  power  and  capacity  to  listen,  to  under- 
stand, to  love,  to  ameliorate,  but.  mostly,  to 
feel.  And  now  you  are  more  than  that. 
Today  you  have  added  a  new  dimension. 
You  are  Immaculatans.  Your  own  womanly 
attributes  are  being  strengthened  by  faith, 
deepened  by  intellectual  capacity  aad  un- 
derstanding and  reinforced  by  the  hallmark 
of  Immaculata. 

A  modern  dramatist  with  a  social  con- 
science, says  it  best  this  way;  "In  the  time 
of  yoiu-  life  live  so  that  In  that  good  time 
there  shall  be  no  ugliness  or  death  for  your- 
self or  for  any  life  your  life  touches.  Seek 
goodness  everj-where  and  when  It  Is  found, 
bring  It  out  of  its  hiding  place  and  let  It  be 
free  and  unashamed.  Place  in  matter  an* 
in  flesh  the  letist  of  your  values,  for  these 
are  the  things  that  hold  death  and  must 
pass  away.  Remember  that  every  man  is  a 
variation  of  yourself.  No  man's  guilt  is  not 
yours,  nor  is  any  man's  innocence  a  thing 
apart.  In  the  time  of  your  life  live  so  that 
in  that  wondrous  time  you  shall  not  add  to 
the  misery  and  sorrow  of  the  world,  but  shall 
smile  to  the  infinite  delight  and  mystery 
of  it." 


Traffic  Engineering  in  Dayton,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KENTT7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  A.  Carrothers.  traffic 
engineer.  Dayton,  Ohio: 

TRAmC    ENCrNEERING    IN    DaTTON,    OHIO 

If  properly  Integrated  into  the  structure  of 
city  goverrument,  traffic  engineering  becoipes 
traffic  administration.  In  Dayton,  Oh^p— 
long  envied  for  a  good  sound  city  govern- 
ment— this  ideal  is  being  realized.  By  care- 
fully building  confidence  In  traffic  engineer- 
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lug  methods  over  the  pa«t  15  years  the  traffic 
engineering  office  has  been  able  to  take  a 
position  as  advisor  to  all  other  city  depart- 
ments smd  divisions  having  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  city's  traffic  prograai. 
The  other  offices  Include  City  Planning.  Law, 
Police,  Urban  Renewal,  Freeway  Design, 
Bridge  Design,  the  school  system  and  private 
•gencles  such  as  the  Safety  Council,  the  Auto 
Club  and  the  newspapers.  i 

TKAmC    ENCrNEERING    POLICY 

In  the  direct  operation  of  the  traffic  en- 
^neecing  program  the  problem  of  traffic 
movement  and  safety  In  Dayton  Is  ap- 
proached on  a  policy  basis  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  the  solution  of  spot  problems. 
Examples  of  this  approach  are  given  below. 
Each  policy  mentioned  was  a  goal  in  1952 
when  the  office  was  formed,  but  has  now 
t>e«n  almost  completely  accomplished. 

Every  traffic  signal  within  20CMD  feet  of 
another  to  be  connected  by  cable  to  furnish 
coordinated  movement  (almost  accom- 
plished >. 

Every  mile  of  major  street  studied  tor 
proper  speed  limit — many  speed  traps  were 
discovered  and  removed  by  proper  signing 
(almost  accomplished ) . 

Every  Intersection  meeting  national  war- 
rants for  a  traffic  signal  to  be  so  equipped  (57 
were  Installed  1952-62) . 

Every  Intersection  In  the  city  to  have 
right-of-way  control  (stop  sign  or  yield 
sign).  Clty-wlde  survey  by  neighborhood 
produced  plan  to  alternate  stops  to  dis- 
courage "long  runs"  In  resildentlal  areas 
(accomplished). 

Entire  downtown  street  system,  except 
major  North-South  street,  converted  to  one- 
way operation  (accomplished) . 

Every  intersection  In  the  downtown  area 
to  be  equipped  with  walk-signals  (all  80 
Intersections  now  so  equipped ) . 

Ml  parking  signs  replaced  (accomplished 
and  second  round  underway ) . 

Every  signalized  Intersection  In  Dayton 
to  have  two  signal  heads  lor  each  approach 
(to  avoid  accident  by  signal  blocking  by 
trucks  or  sun  blinding).  (Accomplished  for 
all  streets  over  four  lanes  wide. ) 

All  streets  laned  where  at  least  two  lanes 
la  on«  direction  are  In  use  for  all  or  pcu't 
of  day  (not  yet  accomplished) . 

Every  school  crossing  in  the  c4ty,  where 
'  laaulBclent  time  is  available  for  children  to 
croM.  to  be  equipped  with  a  traffic  signal  (In 
moat  caoea  push-button  operated). 

Maps  showing  safest  route  to  school  for 
every  elementary  school  child  of  50  schools 
ip.  Elayton  ( accomplished ) . 

VUk  signals  for  any  signalized  crosswalk 
over  two  lanes  in  width  (not  yet  accom- 
plished). 

Standard  3-second  amber  with  all-red 
clMtrance  Uiterval  at  every  signal  to  reduce 
aocldenta  (rear-end  and  right  angle)  (almost 
accomplished ) . 

Opposing  left  turn  lanes  In  every  major 
street  where  possible  (accomplished). 

No  green  arrow  lenses  iinless  the  sequence 
proiddes  pedestrian-free  and  vehicle-free  in- 
terval ( accomplished ) . 

In  all  new  construction,  left-turn  lanes 
and  Islands  for  pedestrians. 

Every  signalized  intersection  In  the  city  to 
be  regularly  painted  with  stop  lines  to  tell 
motorists  where  to  stop  and  with  crosswalks 
to  tell  pedestrians  where  to  cross  (accom- 
plished) . 

Every  contract  for  highway,  bridge,  freeway 
to  have  "detour  plan"  embodied  in  the  con- 
tract (almost  accomplished) . 

Every  Intersection  having  double-turns  to 
be  equipped  with  over-head  lane  designation 
signs  (accomplished). 

rirruuB  flans 
Plans  being  drawn  by  the  traffic  engineer- 
ing ofllce  in  Dayton  Include:  (1)  widening 
Of  arterial  streets  to  permit  relatively  con- 
ttnuotw  median  islands  for  pedestrian  safety 
(2)  a  digital  computer  to  operate  the  down- 
town ilfnal  sfaUxa — later,  entire  city  sigiial 
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system  (3i  computer  control  of  accident  re- 
ports to  provide  quick  analysis  of  accident 
trends  and  to  provide  an  "alarm"  for  specific 
locations  where  accident  experience  sudden- 
ly increiises  (4)  regional  radio  inter-connect 
system  to  keep  all  signals  in  two-county 
area  "in-step"  (5)  periodic  aerial  survey  by 
5-minute  photos  to  pin-pjint  trouble  spots 
(6)  area  traffic  Inspectors  to  report  signs 
down,  sienal  malfunctions  and  hazards  (7) 
freeway  surveillance  to  meet  special  condi- 
tions (8)  promotion  of  need  for  public  transit 
improvement  (9)  promotion  of  construction 
of  two  new  r.idi.il  freeways  to  be  financed  on 
a  regional  b;uils  (10)  to  assist-^at  even  great- 
er intensity— all  other  city  offices  whose  work 
aflecis  tlie  Dayton,  Ohio  tratlic  program. 


Diplomacy  With  a  Difference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or    MAINE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presldert,  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Include  a  provision 
which  permits  more  effective  enforce- 
ment of  pollution  in  international  waters. 
The  International  Joint  Commission  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  Is 
the  agency  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
such  matters. 

In  an  excellent  article  the  Honorable 
Arnold  D.  P.  Heeney,  former  Canadian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs,  and  Chainnan  of  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  has  written  about  the 
work  of  this  unique  International  orga- 
nization. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article.  "Diplomacy  with  a  Differ- 
ence," be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DIPI.OMACT     WrrH     a     DirrERENCE — Tux 
International  Joint  Commission 

(Arnold  Danford  Patrick  Heeney,  Queen's 
Counsel,  formerly  a  practicing  member  of  the 
bar  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  has  had  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  as  a  public  of- 
ficial In  Canada  and  abroad.  He  entered  the 
Public  Serivce  of  Canada  In  October  1936 
and.  prior  to  being  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  International  Joint  Oommlselon  In  1962, 
served  in  the  following  capacities;  PrinclpaJ 
Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  and  the 
Organization  for  Euroi>ean  Economic  Cooper- 
ation. Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and,  twice.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Currently,  he  1.=  also  Chairman  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  on  Collective 
Bargaining  In  the  Public  Service.  Mr.  Heeney 
Is  President  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  McGill  University.  He 
holds  honorary  degrees  from  the  Universities 
of  British  Columbia.  Bianltoba  and  McGUl  aa 
well  as  from  Franklin  &  Marshall  College, 
Michigan  State  University.  Kenyon  College 
and  Rhode  Island  University.) 
(By  A.  D.  P  Heeney,  Q.C  ,  Chairman.  Can- 
adian  Section   International  Joint  Ccwn- 

nUsBlon) 

To  the  great  majority  of  Canadians  and 
AmerlcaoA  whose  dally  associations  are  al- 


most uniformly  friendly  and  effortless,  it  Is 
Ironic  and  puzzling  that  there  should  be 
problems  and  differenoee  between  their  coun- 
tries. Yet  the  reason  is  plain  enough,  for  it 
is  rooted  In  the  history  and  economics  of 
neighborhood.  It  j>ersists  as  a  condition  of 
our  continental  cohabitation  because  Can- 
ada, no  less  than  the  United  States,  is  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  charge  of  its  own  affairs 
deepite  the  great  disparity  in  their  power  and 
Influence  in  the  world.  And.  aa  each  coun- 
try develops  and  prospers,  their  Involvement 
with  one  another  at  every  level  continues  to 
multiply.  So.  Inevitably,  do  the  occasions 
for  disagreement  and  friction. 

Questions  arising  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  normally  dealt  with  by  the 
conventional  diplomatic  means — negotia- 
tion between  governments.  But  in  one 
area — "along  the  common  frontier" — the  two 
countries  employ  quite  other  methods  for 
settling  their  differences,  and  have  done  so 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Such  matters 
are  dealt  with  by  the  most  venerable  of  Can- 
ada-United States  Institutions,  which  en- 
Joys  the  somewhat  grandiose  title  of  "Inter- 
national Joint  Commission." 

4    STJCCESSrUL    EXPEEIMSNT 

Amid  predictions  that  it  would  be  a  short- 
lived experiment,  the  International  Joint 
Commission  was  created  by  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  "Not  so!"  com- 
mented Elihu  Root,  when  supporting  In  the 
Senate  the  Treaty  he  had  earlier  signed  as 
Secretary  of  State,  "I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  time  will  ever  come  when  this  Commis- 
sion wUl  not  be  needed.  I  think  that  as 
the  two  coxintrles  along  this  tremendous 
boundary  become  more  and  more  thickly  set- 
tled the  need  for  It  will  Increase  .  .  ."  De- 
spite a  shaky  beginning  and  several  threats 
of  premature  demise,  the  record  of  the  Com- 
mission during  the  past  fifty-odd  years  has 
vindicated  the  predictions  of  Its  sponsors. 
Nowadays  It  is  commonplace  for  orators  In 
both  oountrlee  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
unique  and  constructive  role  of  the  IJC  in 
the  complex  course  of  Canadian-American 
relations. 

The  unique  features  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  are  Its  composition  and 
Its  method  of  operation:  its  chief  virtue  Is  Its 
flexibility,  its  capacity  to  adjust  to  change.  It 
was  the  conviction  of  the  negotiators  of  the 
1909  Treaty  that  solutions  to  "boundary" 
problems  should  be  sought  not  in  the  normal 
bilateral  negotiations  of  diplomacy  but  In 
the  deliberations  of  a  permanent  tribunal 
compoeed  equally  of  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans. To  this  principle  the  Treaty  gave  its 
sanction;  to  It  the  Commission  has  sought 
to  adhere  ever  since.  The  Commissioners 
act,  not  as  delegates  striving  for  national 
advantage  undw  Instruction  from  their  re- 
spective governments,  but  as  members  of 
a  single  body  seeking  solutions  to  common 
problems  In  the  common  interest.  The  ap- 
proach Is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  a  court  of 
law  composed  of  a  number  of  Judges.  The 
conclusions  are  the  Commission's,  though 
they  embrace  the  Individual  opinions  of  the 
several  Commissioners.  They  are  arrived  at 
after  a  process  of  weighing  the  evidence, 
though  the  procedure  of  the  Oommlssion  Is 
characterized  by  a  flexlbUlty  unknown  to  the 
rules  of  legal  evidence.  The  decisions  are 
made  after  due,  and  Joint,  deliberation. 

The  search  for  the  common  Interest  as  a 
basis  for  settlement  has  been  a  cardinal  fea- 
tiu-e  not  only  of  the  IJC's  proceedings  but 
also  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  technical  boards 
created  by  the  Commiselon  In  Its  own  Image 
to  assist  In  Its  investigations.  The  IJC's 
first  UB.  Chairman,  James  A.  Tawney,  ex- 
pressed the  Idea  this  way:  "We  are  neither 
Canadians  nor  Americans  but  we  are  each 
and  all  repn-esentativee  of  all  the  p>eople  on 
both  sides  .  .  ."  This  attitude  has  enabled 
the  Commission  to  reach  harmonious  conclu- 
sions In  Ttrtually  every  case  that  has  come 
before  it.  Only  In  those  rare  instances  where 
this  posture  has  not  been  wholly  sustained 
have  satisfactory   solutions    proved    elusive. 
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NEW    MODEL    DIPLOMACY 


Although  formal  negotiation  of  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Treaty  was  conducted  through 
London  and  the  British  Embassy  In  Wash- 
ington, the  real  father  of  the  Treaty  was  a 
lawyer  from  Ontario,  George  Gibbons.  As 
Canadian  Chairman  of  an  od  hoc  waterways 
commission  set  up  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  1903,  he  became  convinced  that 
1  effective  development  of  water  resources  in- 
tersected by  the  international  boundary 
would  be  severely  hampered  unless  there 
were  prior  agreement  on  the  principles  which 
should  govern  their  use  and  unless  some 
•permanent"  body  were  set  up  with  authority 
to  apply  them.  The  alternatives — special  nd 
hoc  commissions  or  diplomatic  negotiations 
i  (through     London)      for     eacli     case — were 

equally  objectionable,  for  experience  had  am- 
ply shown  that  both  of  these  methods  en- 
tailed long  and  repeated  wrangling. 

What  was  needed.  Gibbons  concluded,  wis 
a  mode  of  direct  contact  between  Ottawa 
and  Washington  through  a  jointly  consti- 
tuted body  which  w^ould  be  permanent,  above 
local  prejudice  and  governed  by  agreed  prin- 
ciples. Indeed.  Gibbons  thought,  such  a 
forum  well  prove  capable  of  dealing  not  only 
with  water  problems  but  also  with  other 
matters  at  issue  between  the  two  countries 
"Once  the  Americans  come  to  deal  directly 
with  us."  he  wrote,  "they  will  play  the  game 
fairly.  It  is  only  because  we  have  got  John 
Bull  along  that  they  bully  us.  Once  get  him 
out  of  the  game  and  there  will  be  no  prestige 
in  tackling  a  little  fellow  who  will  kick  their 
shins  " 

Sent  to  Washington  in  1907  to  explore  the 
possibilities.  Gibbons  at  first  found  Secre- 
tary of  State  Root  unenthuslastlc.  To  confer 
such  powers  upon  any  international  body  in- 
volved Issues  "too  grave  for  the  Govern- 
ments to  renounce  control  over."  The  "little 
grey  terrier"  persisted  tenaciously  in  his 
views  and  soon  found  a  strong  ally  in  Wash- 
ington. Chandler  Anderson,  a  special  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  in  basic  sym- 
pathy with  the  project  and,  with  his  support. 
Root  was  finally  won  over. 

The  governments  collaborated  to  draft  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  which  was  signed 
on  January  11,  1909.  By  1912  the  IJC  was 
in  business  with  a  full  complement  of  Com- 
missioners. Alas,  Gibbons  was  not  among 
them.  Following  the  Canadian  election  of 
1911.  he  had  been  banished  to  the  political 
wilderness  with  his  patron.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laiirier. 

A  PHILOSOPHY  IN  ACTION 

Gibbons  had  gone,  but  his  Ideas  had  been 
embodied  in  the  TVeaty  and  his  philosophy 
was  to  guide  the  IJC  In  action.  The  Treaty 
had  provided  that  the  Commission  w^  to  act 
as  a  unit  in  all  matters  coming  before  it. 
Decisions  were  to  be  made  by  a  majority  of 
the  Commissioners.  Irresjtective  of  their  na- 
tionality. Though  allowance  was  made  for 
separate  reports  to  each  government,  the 
authors  of  the  Treaty  believed — and  the  gov- 
ernments intended — that  resort  to  this  pro- 
vision would  be  infrequent  and  that  the 
Commission  would  normally  be  able  to  func- 
tion in  unison  to  achieve  equitable  solutions 
in  the  common  Interest  of  both  countries 

Over  the  years  there  has  t>een  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  Commissioners'  attachment  to 
this  basic  philosophy  of  impartiality  and  dis- 
interest. In  only  three  of  the  eighty-odd  cases 
with  which  the  Commission  has  dealt  have 
the  Commissioners  divided  on  national  lines 
or  failed  to  reach  agreement.  There  Is  good 
rea-son  to  believe,  however,  that,  on  at  least 
one  of  these  occasions,  failure  to  agree  was 
the  result  of  the  adoption  by  Commissioners, 
publicly  and  in  advance,  of  positions  con- 
ceived to  be  those  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. Consequently,  when  they  sat  down 
to  deliberate  iipon  the  Issues,  the  Commis- 
sioners found  themselves  negotiators  rather 
than  Impartial  investigators  and  the  Com- 
mission machinery  broke  down.    There  seems 


little  reason  to  anticipate  a  repetition  of  such 
experience. 

THE  JOINT  APPROACH 

The  cases  which  have  come  before  the 
Commission  so  far  have  all  arisen  along  the 
boundary.  In  one  Instance  the  problem  was 
one  of  air  pollution  and  it  seems  likely  there 
will  be  more  of  such  references  as  Industrial 
plants  burgeon  In  border  areas.  But  to  date 
the  great  bulk  of  IJC  business  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  use  of  our  great  common 
water  resources,  from  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to 
the  Pacific  It  has  involved  questions  of 
domestic  and  sanitary  supply,  navigation, 
power  development,  irrigation  and  pollution 
It  has  varied  in  nature  and  extent  from  the 
extraction  of  maximum  benefit  from  small 
prairie  streams  t/j  multi-million  dollar  de- 
velopments on  our  great  rivers.  Most  of  these 
cases  have  come  before  the  Commission  as 
agreed  "references"  from  the  two  govern- 
ments. After  InvestiKations  and  public  hear- 
ings, the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
have  gone  forward  to  Washington  and  Ot- 
tawa In  others,  the  IJC  has  exercised  its 
"Judicial"  authority  under  the  Treaty  and 
ruled  upon  proposals  for  the  construction  of 
work.s  which  affect  natural  water  levels  and 
flows. 

To  conduct  us  investigations  for  technical 
advice,  tlie  Commission  requires  substan- 
tial assistance  from  experts.  Because  It  is 
authorized  by  the  governments  in  each  cise 
to  call  upon  the  best-qualified  experts  in  the 
pviblic  services  of  the  two  countries,  the  IJC 
is  able  to  meet  the  personnel  requirements 
while  keeping  its  permanent  staff  to  a  modest 
minimum.  The  Commission  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  this  authority  and.  in  so  do- 
ing, has  developed  a  novel  and  effective 
mechanism  and  procedure  for  assembling  and 
coordinating  the  information  and  advice  it 
requires.  It  selects  the  experts  suited  to  its 
purposes  and  assembles  them  into  "interna- 
tional boards."  Americans  and  Canadians 
acting  as  one  body  under  Joint  chairmen. 
At  present  there  are  twenty-six  of  these 
boards  at  work,  some  engaged  In  investiga- 
tory work  preliminary  to  Commission  reports, 
others  in  a  supervisory  role  In  situations  al- 
ready the  subject  of  Commission  action. 

On  the  whole  this  system  of  Joint  Interna- 
tinal  lx)ards  has  proved  an  effective  means  of 
mobilizing  the  variety  of  talent  and  experi- 
ence required  for  the  Conunission's  business. 
Certainly  this  technique  has  proved  a  valu- 
able incentive  to  the  closer  coordination  of 
federal  departmental  Of>erations  in  both 
countries  while,  particularly  In  water  pollu- 
tion cases.  It  has  greatly  facilitated  coopera- 
tion with  responsible  state  and  provincial 
authorities. 

WATER    POLLUTION    AND    LAKE    LEVELS 

There  are  sonie  twenty  cases  of  various 
kinds  and  at  various  stages  currently  before 
the  Commission  Of  these,  the  most  Impor- 
tant in  terms  of  their  scale  and  potential 
consequences — economic,  social  and  politi- 
cal— have  to  do  with  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 
Here  the  most  urgent  problem  is  water  pol- 
lution, about  which  there  is  increasing 
anxiety  among  both  Americans  and  Canadi- 
ans. Equally  large  in  scope  is  the  study 
launched  by  the  IJC  over  a  year  ago  into 
water  levels  throughout  the  Basin. 

Reports  of  the  Increasing  pollution  of 
North  America's  water  resources  and  the 
fearful  prospect  of  critical  shortages  of  clean 
water  In  some  regions  have  given  rise  to 
public  anxiety  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Pollution  Is  no  respecter  of 
political  division  and  the  consequences  of 
pollution  in  lakes  and  rivers  which  straddle 
the  border  may  affect  health  and  property 
on  both  sides  of  the  line.  The  thousands  of 
miles  of  water  frontier  between  the  two 
countries,  the  scores  of  rivers  and  streams 
which  fiow  across  the  border — all  In  some 
degree  open  to  misuse — are,  Ln  this  context, 
potential  sources  of  friction  and  dispute. 
Here  the  Commission  has  no  direct  Jurisdic- 


tion, But  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  does  pro- 
hibit the  pollution  of  boundary  and  trans- 
boundary  waters  on  either  side  of  the  border 
"to  the  injury  of  health  or  property  on  the 
other  side."  It  is  under  this  provision  that 
the  IJC  has  been  drawn  Increasingly  Into 
the  gathering  battle  against  water  pollution. 
This  seems  altogether  likely  to  become  its 
principal   preoccupation 

The  Commission  w.'is  first  engaged  in  a 
.study  of  w.iter  pollution  as  long  ago  as  UUS 
wlien  It  found  the  situation  in  parts  o(  the 
Great  Lakes  ■generally  chaotic,  everywlicre 
ptrilf'Us  and  in  some  cases  disgraceful  ' 
But  e\en  such  forceful  language  failed  to 
produce  any  positive  results  and  the  Com- 
missions warning  of  things  to  come  w.is 
ifrnored 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Second  World 
War  that  the  governments  took  up  the  prob- 
lem again.  Since  1946.  there  have  been  six 
Commission  references  and  investigations 
on  aspects  of  pollution  Involving  principally 
the  "Connecting  Channels"  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  St.  Croix  River,  the  Rainy  River- 
Lake  of  the  Woods  area  and,  in  1964.  the 
Red  River  (of  the  North)  and  the  Great 
Lakes  themselves.  In  most  cases  where  the 
IJC  has  completed  Its  investigations  and 
submitted  recommendations  to  governments, 
the  results  have  been  constructive  and  the 
situation  has  been  improved.  Local  authori- 
ties have  In  several  Instances  accepted  the 
Commission's  "objectives  for  water  quality" 
and  taken  action  accordingly.  In  other  cases 
progress  has  been  disappointingly  slow. 

The  real  test  of  the  will  of  Canadian  and 
United  States  authorities  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition of  Article  IV.  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  IJC  machinery  and 
method  In  combating  pollution  In  boundary 
waters  will  be  in  the  vast  Great  Lakes  in- 
vestigation now  going  forward.  Included  in 
the  study  are  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  international  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  is  probably  the  most  extensive  and  most 
complex  investigation  of  its  kind  ever  under- 
taken. Not  only  does  it  Involve  Immense 
t>odles  of  water  but  It  Includes  problems  not 
dealt  with  In  previous  studies — for  example, 
the  effects  of  the  massive  introduction  of 
nutrients,  the  baffling  phenomenon  of  eu- 
irophication. 

The  Great  Lakes  investigation  is  as  urgent 
as  it  is  complex.  Not  long  after  It  was  ini- 
tiated, it  became  evident  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the  condition  of  these  waters, 
particularly  Lake  Erie,  was  bad  and  growing 
worse.  Accordingly,  in  an  Interim  report 
submitted  to  governments  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  the  Commission  emphasized  the  need 
for  emergency  measures  to  slow  down  the 
process  of  deterioration  and  to  press  on  with 
the  research  required  to  understand  the 
problem  better  and  to  devise  solutions. 
There  are  signs  that  state  and  provincial 
governments  as  well  as  the  federal  authori- 
ties appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  sltu«tlon. 
The  Commission's  program  is  now  going  for- 
ward satisfactorily  through  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  officials  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

In  the  war  on  p>oUution,  it  Is  the  local  au- 
thorities that  have  the  primary  responsibility 
and  the  principal  weapons  of  enforcement. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  federal  govern- 
ments are  without  responsibility  or  recourse. 
The  problem  has  become  national,  as  well 
as  international,  in  scope,  and  Washington 
and  Ottawa  possess  effective  means  of  per- 
suasion and  dissuasion.  Nor  Is  the  IJC  it- 
self powerless  where  the  waters  are  interna- 
tional. It  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  of- 
fenders, whether  public  authorities  or  pri- 
vate industries,  and  the  standing  of  the  Com- 
mission, backed  by  the  federal  governments, 
gives  weight  to  Its  criticisms  and  recommend- 
ations. But,  measured  against  the  enormity 
and  urgency  of  the  problem,  progress  is  dis- 
tressingly slow. 

Another  major  problem  under  current  ex- 
amination by  the  Oommlssion  Is  the  possi- 
bility   of    establishing    a    more    satisfactory 
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regimen  for  the  levels  of  the  Great. Lakes. 
This  Is  certainly  the  moet  extensive  hydro- 
logical  study  ever  undertaken  In  North 
America,  perhaps  the  largest  undertaken 
anywhere.  Although  the  Immedl.ite  occaElon 
for  Its  Initiation  was  the  abnormally  low 
water  levels  of  1963  and  1964,  the  risks  of 
high  water  damage,  like  that  of  1952,  are  also 
under  study.  The  object  Is  to  seek  long- 
term  Improvements  which  would  reduce  the 
"range  of  stage"  by  bringing  some  or  all  of 
the  Lakee  under  stricter  regulation  and  so 
Improve  the  situation  of  rlpxarian  and  other 
Interests  such  as  navigation  and  power  pro- 
duction. 

Of  other  SkrtlvltleB  In  which  the  Commls- 
•lon  is  engaged,  a  number  Involve  surveil- 
lance or  control  of  situations  or  arrange- 
ments already  sanctioned.  Of  these,  the 
most  important  and  best  known  is  that  for 
the  regulation  of  levels  and  flows  on  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  In  the 
Interests  of  those  entitled  to  use  the  water 
for  purposes  including  domestic  and  sanitary 
supply,  navigation  and  power. 

In  such  matters  the  order  of  prior  right  of 
tise  Is  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  and  the  Com- 
mission exercises  Its  authcH-ity  under  boards 
of  control.  Similar  arrangements  are  made 
for  supervision  of  regimes  established  to  re- 
duce pollution,  and  the  Commission's  tech- 
nical boards  report  regularly  to  the  IJC  so 
that  any  necessary  corrective  actions  can 
be  initiated. 

THX    rUTUKX   or  THE   COMMISSION 

Tbe  IJC  has  demonstrated  that  the  ma- 
chinery devised  by  the  authors  of  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Treaty — a  permanent  Joint  body 
outside  the  normal  diplomatic  machinery — 
Is  capable  of  reaching  mutually  acceptable 
solutions  In  one  area  of  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
■oiprlslng,  therefore,  that  from  time  to  time 
proposals  have  been  advanced  for  extending 
the  Commission's  field  of  action — or  at  least 
its  method — to  other  Eu-eas  of  our  relations. 
There  is  no  barrier  In  the  Treaty  to  such  a 
development. 

A  siiggestion  which  has  gained  some  cur- 
rency recently  would  convert  the  present 
Cotnmlssion  into,  or  replace  it  by,  a  supra- 
national Institution  and  endow  it  with  au- 
thority to  manage  all  aspects  of  boundary 
waters,  or  at  least  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 
Such  a  body  would  apparently  have  powers 
comparable  to  a  domestic  administrative  or 
regulat<»7  body,  including  the  power  to 
license  and  presumably  to  enforce.  This 
Mca  appears  to  derive  in  part  from  the 
"multiplicity"  of  government  agencies  In 
both  countries  that  now  have  responsibilities 
over  water  and  Its  use  and  from  the  desirabil- 
ity of  greater  concentration  of  authority.  It 
iM>uld  be  so  much  simpler.  It  Is  said,  if  there 
were  but  one  duly  constituted  authority  to 
deal  with  all  water  questions. 

Such  proposals  do  credit  to  the  zeal  and 
social  conscience  of  their  proponents  but 
somewhat  less  to  their  sense  of  present  real- 
ity and  their  Judgment  of  the  possible  in 
International,  let  alone  national,  affairs.  If 
the  IJC  Is  to  assume  this  new  guise,  there 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  a  new  and  radi- 
cally different  treaty.  For  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  is  quite 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  an  international 
body  with  administrative  and  enforcement 
functions. 

The  Commission,  as  presently  constituted. 
Is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  equitable 
solutions  to  common  problems  can  be  worked 
out  by  close  cooperation  between  Jurisdic- 
tions— national  and  international — under 
agreed  principles  and  upon  a  foundation  of 
mutual  confidence. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  not  room. 
and  hope,  in  both  countries,  for  improve- 
ment in  the  machinery  of  national  and  local 
goremment  to  deal  more  satisfactorily  with 
the  vital  and  critical  problems  of  water  re- 
sources. Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  IJC  itself 
could  not  be  strengthened  and  Its  procedures 
Improred.     Happily,  there  are  grounds  for 


encouragement  on  the  first  count.  As  to 
the  UC.  I  am  persvmded  that.  If  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
the  will,  and  provide  the  means  to  employ  it 
to  its  full  capacity,  the  Commission  will  be 
able  in  the  future— even  more  substantially 
than  m  the  past — to  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  and  to  further 
strengthen   Canada-United   States   relations. 


Dedication  of  Dickey  Chappelle  Memorial 
Dispensary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
the  death  last  fall  of  a  great  war  cor- 
respondent. Dickey  Chappelle.  A  year 
ago  Miss  Chappelle  took  leave  of  the 
world  as  gallantly  as  she  had  lived  in 
it — in  the  line  and  time  of  duty.  The 
events  of  the  past  year  in  Vietnam  make 
her  contributions  all  the  more  impor- 
tant— her  judgments  and  values  all  the 
more  valid.  The  material  which  follows, 
written  by  Jim  G.  Lucas,  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  correspondent,  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Lewis  W.  Walt,  commanding  general,  HI 
Marine  Amphibious  Force,  tells  more 
truly  than  any  words  of  mine  the  stoiy 
of  this  great  human  being: 
Phocram:  Dedication  of  Dicket  Chapelle 
Memorial  Dispensary.  Cho  Lai  New  Life 
Hamlet.  Lt  Tinh  District.  Quang  Tin 
F*RoviNCE,  Republic  of  Vietnam 
The  Plaque  is  of  Marble  from  Quang  Nam 
Province,  and  beixrs  the  following  inscrip- 
tion; "To  the  memory  of  Dickey  Chapelle. 
war  correspondent.  itiUed  in  action  near  here 
on  4  November.  1965" 

"She  was  one  of  us  and  we  will  miss  her," 
Wallace  M.  Greene  Jr.,  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

dedication   ceremony,   dickey   chapelle 

MEMORIAL    dispensary 

Music. 

Opening  prayer. 

Remarks  by  Mr  Jim  Liica.s  representing 
the  Press  Corps 

Remarks  by  Lieutenant  General  Lewis  W. 
Walt,  Commanding  General  III  Marine  Am- 
phibious Force. 

Acceptance  by  Lt.  Col.  Nguyen  Thanh  Toal, 
Province  Chief.  Quang  Tin  Province. 

Unveiling  of  Plaque. 

Closing  Prayer. 


Remarks  by  Jim  G.  Lucas.  Scripps-Howard 
Newsp.\peh  Correspondent,  at  Dedication 
or  DicKET  Chapelle  Me.morial  Dispensary, 
Chu  Lai.   RVN 

It  is  a  high  privilege  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  dead. 

It  is  a  solemn  responsibility  when  that 
person  is  a  reiered  member  of  the  press,  our 
collea^ie  and  beluved  friend. 

Most  of  us  here  knew  and  loved  Dickey 
Chapelle.  Those  who  did  not  must  feel  that 
they  did.  Dickey  was  one  of  our  legends. 
Unlike  many  legends,  she  rang  true  There 
was  nothing  phoney  about  Dickey  Chapelle. 
The  stories  we  hear  and  tell  about  this 
unique  woman  are  true.  They  suffer.  If  any- 
thing, in  the  re-telling,  because  Dickey  oould 
not  be  recaptured  in  words  or  in  pictures. 

I  knew  Dickey  longer  than  either  of  us 
cared  to  admit.  Our  paths  crossed  in  Korea, 
in  Lebanon,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
in  Viet  Nam.  But  there  were  places  where 
they  did  not  cross,  because  Dickey  went 
Where  the  bravest  of  us  dared  not  go. 


We  were  never  very  surprised  to  learn  that 
Dickey  had  disappeared  from  her  hotel  room 
In  Vienna  and  turned  up  in  an  Iron  Curtain 
country  Jail — which  she  did — or  that  she 
had  been  nabbed  trj-ing  to  sneak  into  Fidel 
Castro's  Cutwi,  and  that  happened  to  her,  too. 

Her  death,  near  this  very  spot,  was  a  blow 
to  the  heart.  We  loved  this  gal  .  .  .  this 
fierce  comijetltor  .  .  .  this  spitfire. 

I  can  almost  hear  her  voice  now^strident, 
demanding,  yet  totally  without  nincor. 
There  was  no  puile.  no  spitefulness.  in  Dickey. 
She  gave  a  great  deal  more  than  she  took 
out  of  life,  and  that  is  the  real  measure  of 
greatness. 

Dickey  was  a  great  photographer.  The^ 
whole  world  recognized  that  fact.  Yet  she 
seemed  not  to  know,  or  care  about,  her  great-"^ 
ness.  She  never  let  us  off  easy.  She  made 
us  look.  None  could  look  on  her  work— her 
art— without  knowing  and  feeling  more  than 
before. 

Dickey  Chapelle,  General  Walt,  was  a  Ma- 
rine. But  she  was  also  Dickey  Chapelle,  per- 
son. Some  say  they  forget  Dickey  was  female. 
Dickey  was  one  hell  of  a  girl.  She  simply 
refused  to  trade  on  her  femininity.  She 
didn't  need  to.  She  beat  us  to  death.  We 
couldnt'  keep  up  with  her.    We  ceased  to  try. 

Dickey  was  an  American.  She  was  a  pa- 
triot. She  loved  her  country  and  served  it 
well.  Two  years  ago.  we  were  both  home 
briefly.  We  were  deeply  concerned  about  the 
petulant  posturings  of  the  Vletniks  and  the 
draft  card  burners.  Vividly,  I  recall  that 
Dickey  called  me  at  home  one  Sunday  after- 
noon. Would  I,  she  asked,  be  willing  to  go 
on  some  of  the  more  notorious  campuses  and 
debate  these  creeps. 

My  answer  was  the  "yes  .  .  .  but"  kind.  I 
would,  I  said,  but  I  did  not.  do  that  sort  of 
thing  very  well.  I  lost  my  temper.  I  forgot 
what  I  intended  to  say.  I  said  foolish  things, 
easily  refuted.  I  thought  of  my  best  retorts 
much  later.  We  would  lose  any  debate,  I  was 
afraid,  in  which  I  became  involved. 

Dickey  said  she  understood. 

Her  answer  was  "yes."  With  no  "buts"  at- 
tached. She  went  onto  those  campuses.  She 
debated  those  creeps.  They  tried  to  hoot  her 
down.  On  one  campus  they  had  to  send 
police  In  to  rescue  her.  But  she  won  her 
point.  I  remember  discussing  with  her  one 
of  the  worst  of  the  Peaceniks.  I  detested 
the  guy;  I  was  ready  to  consign  him  to  hell 
in  a  wheelbarrow. 

"That  boy,"  Dickey  said,  "has  more  energy 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  He's  look- 
ing for  a  cause.  Give  me  six  months  and  he 
will  be  on  our  side." 

And  damned  If  he  wasn't! 

Knowing  Dickey,  I  suspect  she  would  de- 
test what  we  are  doing  here  today.  Cere- 
monies are  slightly  pompous,  and  Dickey  was 
never  pompous.  Several  years  ago  I  attended 
ceremonies  on  le  Shlma  honoring  the  late 
Ernie  Pyle  on  the  anmversary  of  his  death. 
There  were  speeches.  There  was  a  band  and 
an  honor  guard.  A  representative  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  laid  a  wreath  at  the  spot 
where  Ernie  died.  In  the  midst  of  that  most 
solemn  occasion,  I  Imagined  I  could  hear 
Ernie  yelling:  "What  in  the  Hell  goes  on 
here?" 

I  burst  out  laughing. 

So,  as  much  as  we  mourn  Dickey,  let's  not 
pull  a  long  face  for  her.  We  miss  her,  but 
she  is  gone.  And  this  dispensary  Is  her 
memorial. 

You  were  a  damned  fool,  Dickey  Chapelle, 
to  take  the  chances  you  took. 

But  you  wouldn't  have  been  yourself  if  you 
hadn't. 

So,  for  now,  it's  So  Long,  Dickey  Chapelle. 

We'll  be  seeing  you. 

Remarks  bt  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt.  Com- 
manding General,  III  Marine  Aibphtbioos 
FORCE,  AT  Dedication  of  Dicket  Chapellb 
Memorial  Dispensary,  Chtt  Lai,  RVN 
A  year  ago  today,  not  far  from  here,  the 
world  lost  a  dedicated  and  professional  com- 
bat  correspondent — and   American   fighting 
men  lost  a  true  friend. 
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Par  more  than  twenty  years,  Dickey  Chap- 
pelle could  be  found  where  the  action  was: 
Iwo  Jtma,  Okinawa,  Korea,  Lebanon,  Hun- 
gary, Cuba,  Quemoy,  India,  Laos,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  finally  South  Viet 
Nam. 

Mr.  Jim  Lucas  has  spoken  this  morning 
about  Dickey  Cliapelle  from  his  correspond- 
ent's point  of  view.  She  was  a  professional 
from  any  point  of  view — highly  respected  by 
her  contemporaries,  her  readers,  and  by  the 
men  whom  she  accompanied  Into  battle. 
The  front  lines  was  her  beat.. 
'  It  Is  difficult  to  say  Just  when  the  mutual 

I  romance  and  resjiect  between  this  reporter 
!  from  Milwaukee  and  the  American  fighting 
man  began.  Perhaps  it  was  aboard  a  hos- 
pital ship  off  Okinawa  or  on  the  black 
beaches  of  Iwo  Jlma.  But  wherever  it  had  its 
start.  It  compelled  her  to  travel  the  world 
over  to  be  with  our  fighting  men  and  to  tell 
the  storj-  of  what  they  were  doing. 

She  wore  baggy  utilities — a  Jauntily  set 
Jtmgle  hat — and  a  perpetual  smile.  She  was 
half  the  size  of  the  Marines  she  followed  into 
combat,  until  she  sp>oke;  then  suddenly  she 
grew  In  stature,  speaking  with  the  authority 
of  a  combat  veteran — which,  of  course,  she 
was. 

When  this  frail  looking  woman  showed  up 
on  the  front  lines,  tough  veterans  would 
shudder.  Who  was  going  to  take  care  of 
her,  they  wondered?  Nobody  had  to.  As  a 
woman  she  asked  no  favors  In  a  man's  war. 

"Forget  that  I'm  a  woman,"  she  would  say. 
"Ill  lug  my  own  stuff  and  ask  no  favors." 
And  she  was  true  to  her  word.  She  asked  no 
quarter,  and  would  have  been  offended  had  It 
been  offered. 

Ab  General  Krulak  noted  shortly  after  her 
death.  "The  Marines  are  a  fraternity,  and  If 
a  woman  can  belong  to  a  fraternity,  Dickey 
Chapelle  managed  to  do  It." 

"Never  complaining,  determined  always  to 
carry  her  share  of  the  load,  ever  enthusiastic, 
she  had  the  ability  to  convey  the  reality  of 
war  to  film  and  jxiper  in  a  degree  seldom 
matched."  She  had  a  deep-seated  feeling  for 
people  and  events.  She  showed  no  fear  and 
had  a  total  disregard  for  her  personal  safety. 

For  twenty  years  her  Ufe  was  one  of  being 
with  the  fighting  men  and  telling  their  story 
to  the  world. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  we  here  today  dedi- 
cate this  dispensary  to  her  memory — the 
memory  of  a  woman  who  loved  people  and 
hated  the  violence  which  causes  hurt  and 
pain  and  misery. 

For  this  facility  is.  by  its  very  nature,  dedi- 
cated to  overcoming  the  physical  ravages 
of  war  and  disease  and  pestilence. 

Today  marks  a  beglrmlng — for  this  build- 
ing Is  only  the  central  portion  of  a  dispens- 
ary that  will  eventually  grow  to  encompass 
a  44-bed  facility. 

Built  by  the  9th  Engineer  Battalion,  the 
dispensary  will  serve  our  Vietnamese  friends, 
staffed  by  both  Vietnamese  and  American 
medical  personnel.  It  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  funds  which  have  been  provided 
through  CARE  and  donated  by  friends  of 
Dickey  Chapelle. 

Anyone  who  met  Dickey  Chapelle  could 
not  forget  her.  Her  willingness  to  Involve 
herself  with  the  crises  of  our  time  showed  a 
rare  spirit.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans at  home  lived  closer  to  our  men  In 
Viet  Nam  and  came  to  know  the  struggle 
for  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

She  had  dinner  at  my  quarters  the  day  be- 
fore she  was  killed.  Several  of  my  officers  and 
myself  had  a  wonderful  evening  listening  to 
her  tell  of  her  many  experiences  with  our 
Marines.  As  she  left  my  quarters  that  eve- 
ning, she  mentioned  she  was  going  out  on 
patrol  the  next  day.  I  told  her  to  keep  her 
head  down  and  not  to  take  chances.  She 
said.  "When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  go.  I 
want  It  to  be  on  a  patrol  with  Ifarines." 
And  that's  the  way  it  was  I 

And  so  we  dedicate  this  building  to  the 
memory  of  Dickey  Chapelle — combat  cor- 
respondent, patriot,  and  humanitarian. 


Air  Foliation— And  What  People  Can  Do 
About  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or   MAtSM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE*vDNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  Octoberi2,  1966 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent newsletter  the  Conservation  Foun- 
dation has  published  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "Air  Pollution — And  What  People 
Can  Do  About  It."  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  foundation  for  its  penetrating 
analysis  of  this  problem  which  affects  all 
of  us.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  reprinted  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Air  Pollution — And  What  People  Cax  Do 
Aboitt  It 

This  Lb  about  air  pollution,  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  Industrallzed,  urbanized — and 
sometimes  civilized — man  is  devastating  his 
environment.  Air  pollution  can  kUl — and 
has,  in  what  the  professionals  in  the  busi- 
ness call  "episodes"  such  as  the  Meuse  Valley 
tragedy  in  Belgium  in  1930,  in  which  60  died; 
in  Donora.  Pennsylvania,  in  1948,  in  which 
20  died:  In  London,  England,  In  1952,  when 
4,000  died. 

Some  experts  warn  that  as  many  as  10,000 
people  may  die  prematurely  in  the  near 
future  In  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world 
which  are  blanketed  by  smog.  Among  the 
leading  candidates  for  such  a  disaster  are 
New  York  City:  Los  Angeles;  London;  San- 
tiago, Chile;  and  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Quite  apart  from  these  spectacular  trage- 
dies Is  the  grim,  gray  climate  of  Laj-ge  urban 
areas.  Vegetation  Is  stunted.  People,  cloth- 
ing, buildings,  cars  are  dirtied,  property  cor- 
roded. Eye  irritations  and  nagging  coughs 
are  common.  The  city  and  its  p>eople  axe 
degraded.  The  quality  of  life  Is  reduced. 
Beauty  Is  scarred  or  replaced  by  ugliness. 

In  general,  efforts  to  combat  air  pollution 
have  moved  at  an  all  too  leisurely  pace. 
Some  of  these  efforts  are  outlined  in  tliis 
report,  which  includes  excerpts  from  some  of 
the  more  than  100  papers  and  speeches  pre- 
sented to  1.500  members  of  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Association's  annual  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  last  month,  excerpts  from  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
subcommittee  on  air  and  water  pollution,  and 
an  outline  of  existing  and  proposed  federal 
legislation  to  control  air  pollution. 

In  the  process  of  prepsiring  this  report,  one 
message  seemed  to  stand  out:  For  effective 
air  pollution  control,  people  need  to  become 
concerned,  raise  their  voices,  and  as  ons 
speaker  at  the  APCA  meeting  said,  form  citi- 
zen organizations  for  clean  air  to  "keep  all 
those  who  share  In  the  responsibility  for  air 
pollution  control  'on  the  ball'." 

To  find  out  how  be«t  to  do  that  Job,  ws 
refer  anyone  interested  to  Mrs.  B.  Brand 
Konhelm,  president  of  Citizens  for  Clean  Air, 
Inc.,  598  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

FOLmCAI.   AND  SOdAI.  PBOBLEIC 

Air  pollution,  said  The  Conservation 
Foundation  in  a  1963  report,'  "is  now  a  politi- 
cal and  social  problem  far  more  than  It  is  a 
scientific  one."    It  still  is. 

But  political  and  social  forces  have  so  act- 
ed— or  so  failed  to  act — that  the  nation  has 
moved  slowif  in  combating  air  pollution. 
In  1963  these  forces  created  the  federal  pro- 
gram of  financial  grants  to  state,  local  and 


» "Rising  Carbon  Dioxide  Content  of  thS' 
Atmosphere." 


Interstate  agencies  to  help  encourage  them 
to  develop  air  jxjllutlon  prevention  and  con- 
trol programs. 

At  that  time,  one-third  of  the  states  had 
air  pollution  control  programs  on  paper. 
But  most  were  limited.  Where  they  existed, 
local  government  programs  generally  had 
neither  the  money  nor  the  staff  to  function 
properly.  Only  34  local  programs  had  an- 
nual budgets  of  more  than  $25,000.  Seven  of 
them  were  in  California.  Of  51  other  local 
air  pollution  control  agencies  in  existence, 
21  operated  on  less  than  (10,000  a  year.  Ex- 
cept for  California,  there  had  been  little  in- 
crease in  manpower  or  improvements  in  air 
pollution  control  programs  in  10  years. 

Last  month.  John  H.  Pairweather.  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Association, 
reported  on  the  status  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol to  his  organization's  59th  annual  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco.  "We  are  witnessing 
growth  of  responsibility  between  levels  of 
government,"  he  said.  "Major  concepts  are 
encompassed  in  the  federal  acts,"  he  added. 
"Approximately  half  of  the  states  have  en- 
acted air  pollution  legislation,  and  In  most 
Instances  local  government  has  been  dele- 
gated control  authority.  Strides  therefore 
have  been  taken  toward  Insuring  a  greater 
public  awareness  of  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution." 

But  Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  was  not  nearly  so 
cheerful  In  his  address  to  the  same  conven- 
tion. He "  acknowledged  the  "encouraging" 
response  of  states  and  local  agencies  to  the 
help  available  to  them  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

But,  he  declared,  "we  have  really  only  be- 
gun to  make  a  beginning.  Most  cities  and 
states  are  still  without  the  services  of  ef- 
fective control  programs.  There  are  now  33 
state  air  pollution  programs,  but  many  of 
these  are  scarcely  more  than  nominal.  They 
have  neither  the  authority  nor  the  resources 
to  carry  on  effective  control  activities.  Only 
a  half-dozen  engage  In  more  than  a  minimal 
degree  of  actual  abatement  activity;  few  are 
serving  those  communities  which  are  too 
small  to  operate  their  own  local  programs." 

Dr.  Stewart  continued:  "Efforts  at  the  local 
level  are  equally  deficient.  Our  most  recent 
estimate  indicates  that  only  58%  of  the 
urban  population  of  the  United  States  is 
served  by  local  air  pollution  programs.  Even 
where  they  do  exist,  they  commonly  do  not 
have  adequate  resources." 

(In  1965,  local  agencies  In  'California  ac- 
counted for  38%  of  all  spending  by  local 
air  pollution  control  programs  in  the  coun- 
try.) 

As  for  regional  activity  to  combat  air  pol- 
lution crossing  city  and  state  boundaries,  he 
said  "the  Improvement  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  past  two  years  has  barely  touched  the 
largest  urban  centers  of  the  country.  Only 
five  of  the  24  largest  metropolitan  areas  are 
now  served  by  a  regional  air  pollution  pro- 
gram. These  24  areas  are  the  homes  of  some 
69  million  people — about  one-half  of  tlis  na- 
tion's urban  i>opulation — and  In  general  tend 
to  have  serious  air  pollution  problems." 

Noting  that  "air  poUutlon  in  such  metro- 
politan areas  Is  inevitably  a  regional  prob- 
lem," Dr.  Stewart  said  "the  authority  to  deal 
with  it  is  tisually  fragmented  among  many 
Jurisdictions.  A  number  of  devices  short  of 
establishing  regional  programs  are  being  used 
to  achieve  some  degree  of  regional  activity. 
But  since  most  of  them  depend  purely  on 
voluntary  cooperation  by  the  participating 
governments,  they  are  of  limited  effective- 
ness." 

Across  the  country  In  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
few  days  earlier,  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of 
Saturday  Review  and  chairman  of  the  may- 
or's task  force  on  air  p>ollutlon  in  New  York 
City,  told  the  Senate  Public  Works  subcom- 
mittee on  air  and  water  poUutlon: 

"Thfl  American  people  today  are  Involved 
In  a  warfars  more  deadly  than  ths  war  in 
Vietnam  but  few  of  them  seem  aware  of  It 
and  even  fewer  of  them  are  doing  anything 
about  it.    This  Is  a  war  that  is  being  waged 
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against  the  American  environment,  against 
our  lands,  air  and  water,  which  are  the  basis 
of  that  environment  .  . . 

"What  we  need  today  le  not  only  a  world 
In  which  men  can  be  free  but  In  which  men 
can  breathe  freely  .  .  .  The  main  pressure  and 
energy  for  control  of  air  pollution  have  to 
come  from  an  alert  and  enlightened  public." 

We  will  not  have  &n  effective  air  pollution 
control  program.  Cousins  added,  "unless  the 
public  gets  concerned  and  excited." 

Should  the  public  get  "concerned  and  ex- 
cited"? Listen  to  Secretary  John  Gardner  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.    He  told  the  Senate  subcommittee: 

"Air  pollution  threatens  our  health.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  air  pollution  is  a  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  rising  incidence  of  chronic 
respiratory  diseases — lung  cancer,  emphy- 
sema, bronchitis  and  asthma.  There  is  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  certain  types  of  air 
pollution  may  even  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon cold.  We  know  that  ordinary  air  pol- 
lutants In  higher  than  ordinary  concentra- 
tions have  killed  and  crippled — in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  We  believe  that  air 
pollution  at  concentrations  which  are  rou- 
tinely svistalned  in  many  areas  of  the  United 
States  is  a  health  hazard  to  many  if  not  all 
people." 

AJr  pollution,  Gardner  continued,  "soils. 
corrodes,  or  otherwise  damages  material  goods 
of  all  Tarletlee,  from  skyscrapers  to  nylon 
hose,  from  the  guttering  on  a  house  to  the 
•uspenaton  bridge  linking  two  cities."  Air 
pollution,  he  said,  "causes  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  damage  to  crops  and  forests 
each  year.  It  contributes  to  the  burden  of 
ugliness." 

Gardner  added  that  "air  pollution  is  par- 
ticularly deplorable  because  there  is  no 
longer,  if  there  ever  was.  any  real  excuse  for 
Jt." 

Senator  Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  Senate's 
major  mover  for  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation,  summed  up  the  Impact  of  the 
1B63  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  1965  amendments 
which  began  the  motor  vehicle  and  solid 
waste  dispMsal  pollution  control  programs: 

"What  we  have  done,  although  It  has  been 
meaningful  and  encouraging,  is  really  a  very 
minor  step  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem .  .  .  The  legislation  dealing  with  auto- 
mobile exhaust  last  year  is  a  minimal  step 
which  win  have  very  little  observable  Impact 
upon  the  problem." 

Adding  that  "I  am  downgrading  my  own 
legislation."  McrsKn:  explained  "it  is  impor- 
tant not  to  expect  too  much  from  it." 

(See  summary  in  this  issue  of  air  pollution 
control  legislation  enacted  in  prior  years  and 
proposals  approved  by  Senate  F>ubllc  Works 
Committee  June  23  and  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress.) 

When  Gardner  conceded  in  response  to  a 
question  that  "we  are  not  now  doing  all  we 
should  be  doing"  to  combat  air  pollution. 
MusKB  said  "the  mood  of  the  country  Is 
ahead  of  our  capacity  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship at  the  moment  and  the  will  to  act. 
There  still  seems  to  be  some  reluctance  here 
to  respond  to  the  mood  of  the  country." 

MtnKiB  then  told  Gardner,  who  has  re- 
sponsibility over  the  Public  Health  Service's 
Dlylslon  of  Air  Pollution:  "We  are  going  to 
want  you  fellows  to  be  pushing  us  for  action. 
This  has  not  been  the  posture  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years." 

Behind  ICttskiz's  pointed  comment  to 
Gardner  Is  this  history:  With  too  few  excep- 
tions, local,  state  and  federal  governments,  as 
well  as  Industry,  have  for  years  pursued  a 
leisurely  pace  in  waging  war  on  air  pollu- 
tion. When  the  Senate  subcommittee  held 
hearings  last  year  on  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  administration  and 
HEW  and  its  Public  Health  Service  opposed 
the  establishment  of  federal  standards  to  re- 
duce air  pollution  from  new  cars  and  engines. 
opposed  the  solid  waste  disposal  section  of 
the  blU.  and  opposed  requiring  HEW  to  build 
and  oper»t«  a  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control 
Laboratory. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  HEW  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  advocated  more  stud- 
ies and  conferences.  "Enactment  of  regula- 
tory control  of  emissions  from  automobile  ex- 
hausts would  be  premature,"  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  told  the  Senate  subcommittee. 

Recognizing  that  the  automobile  "Is  the 
largest  single  poisoner  of  the  air."  as  Gov- 
ernor Pat  Brown  of  California  told  the  APCA 
convention  last  month.  Muskie's  committee 
nevertheless  approved  and  Congress  legis- 
lated auto  pollution  control,  as  well  as  the 
other  provisions 

Faced  with  a  phoioclirniica!  smoe;  prob- 
lem of  gigantic  proportions  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area.  California  had  acted  earlier  to 
reduce  auto  crankcase  and  exhaust  emis- 
sions. Said  Governor  Bruwr.  at  the  .^PCA 
gathering; 

One  les-son  we  hiive  ie.irned  here  in  Cali- 
fornia: If  we  had  waited  for  tiie  automobile 
industry  or  Che  federal  government  to  act. 
we  would  have  lost  at  least  seven  crucial 
years  in  the  fight  a^ain  smog  We  have  kept 
steady  pre.s.sure  on  both  the  Industry  and  the 
federal  government  to  act" 

But  California  is  the  outstanding  excep- 
tion among  the  stat^-s  In  the  air  pwllutlon 
control  field.  To  repeat  Dr  Stewart's  evalua- 
tion, many  of  the  3.3  state  air  pollution  pro- 
grams   "are  scarcely  more  than  nominal." 

Senator  Lee  MtrvcKLT  of  Montana  had  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  telling  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  last  month  that  his  state 
doesn't  even  have  a  state  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  on  paper  "Only  in  my  state 
has  this  desirable  enabling  legislation  been 
vetoed  by  the  governor."  he  said.  "The 
veto  of  the  governor  of  Montana  .  .  .  must 
raise  questions  regarding  the  validity  of  the 
states'  assuming  primary  responsibility  In 
.  .  .  air  pollution  control."  he  added. 

To  which  McrsKrE  replied :  "I  would  agree 
with  you  that  if  the  states  do  not  respond, 
communities  do  not  respond,  then  Congress 
will  face  an  increasing  responsibility  to  act 
...  It  is  very  Important  that  the  states  rise 
to  this  challenge." 

FROM   APC*    rONVENTION 

The  Air  Pollut-ion  Control  Association  Is 
a  volunt^ary  a.ssociation  of  members  from  In- 
dustry, edvication,  offirial  and  voluntary 
health  organizations,  and  local,  state  and 
federal  air  pollution  control  agencies,  work- 
ing for  "better  control  of  air  pollution 
through  education  cooperation  and  exchange 
of  up-to-date  technical  lnform.\tion."  as  the 
APCA  describes  Itself. 

Following  are  highlights  from  presentations 
at  APCA's  59th  annual  meeiing  in  S.in  Fran- 
cisco. June  20.  24.  1966 

Radical  solutions  nerded 

C  A,  Doxladls.  president  of  Doxladls  Asso- 
ciates and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Athens  Technological  Institute  In  Greece, 
warned  that  air  pollution  "is  one  of  the 
most  basic  problems  of  the  total  human  set- 
tlement. If  our  air  is  poIUited  we  cannot 
hope   to   have  a  normal   life,"   he  said, 

"If  the  situation  continues  as  at  present, 
we  cannot  easily  foresee  the  turn  of  events. 
We  cannot  foresee  the  m^tment  at  which  air 
jxiUutlon  will  decrease  because  with  minor 
measures  this  is  not  possible.  Unless  we 
understand  that  we  have  to  proceed  with 
radical  measures  the  human  settlements  we 
are  building  will  contribute  to  an  unhealthy 
atmosphere  which  will  threaten  otir  very 
livec. 

"It  Is  time  to  think  seriously  whether  It 
Is  not  as  Important  that  the  sources  of  air 
pollution,  motor  cars  and  Industry,  control 
their  exhausts,  as  it  is  that  we  no  longer 
permit  liquid  and  solid  waste  to  be  thrown 
Into  the  streets  as  was  done  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

"Expierts  in  several  fields  of  air  pollution 
have  found  specific  solutions  for  specific 
problems.  It  Is  otir  obligation  as  people 
Interested  In  man  and  in  human  settlements, 
to  raise  our  voices,  mobilize  our  brains  and 
achieve  two  things: 

"First  we  must  understand  the  importance 


and  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and 
second  we  must  understand  that  unless  we 
accept  the  basic  principle  that  polluting  ex- 
hausts have  to  be  brought  completely  under 
control,  we  cannot  achieve  anything. 

"Radical  solutions  are  needed,  such  as 
putting  our  traffic  underground  in  controlled 
tubes.  This  leads  to  the  notion  of  'deepways' 
versus  "highway."  This  also  leads  to  the  no- 
tion that  the  exhausts  of  the  factories,  un- 
less completely  harmless,  have  to  be  con- 
nected Into  networks  that  will  take  the  pol- 
luted air  away. 

"I  know  that  these  notions  look  revolu- 
tionary, but  ovir  human  settlements  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  settlements  of  the 
past.  Unless  the  problems  they  create  are 
faced  In  an  Imaginative  and  courageous  way, 
we  cannot  hope  to  save  them.'" 

So  birds  will  sing  sweetly  uithout   Irad 
poisoning 

George  Arnold,  chief  of  air  pollution  serv- 
ices. St.  Louis  County  health  department, 
and  Ed  Edgerley.  professor  of  environmental 
engineering  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  issued  "an  appeal  to  the  planners  for 
help."' 

"Having  previously  been  inordinately  at- 
tuned to  the  sound  of  a  cash  register,  we 
have,  slowly  but  surely,  learned  to  assess 
clean  air  as  having  a  value  greater  than 
commodities,'"  they  said  in  a  Joint  paper. 

"We  have  developed  scorn  for  the  insldiotu 
smog  that  i>ervade8  low-lying  population 
centers,  spawned  along  a  rail  road  or  beside 
a  river  because  of  convenience  for  freight 
traffic.  After  more  Investigations  of  the 
causes  of  cancer  and  emphysema  in  large 
cities,  municipal  officials  will  realize  the 
health  of  their  constituents  is  as  important 
as  the  freight  rate! 

"These  low-lying  areas  are  more  susceptible 
to  air  pollution,  which  leads  to  dingy  houses, 
crumbling  masonry  and  stunted  vegetation. 
An  unfortunate  sequel  is  that  these  less 
desirable  low  elevation  districts  become  the 
low-rent  districts  too,  where  the  old  and 
indigent,  already  most  vulnerable  to  respira- 
tory disease,  because  of  limited  Income  must 
live  within  the  shroud  of  smoke  and  fumes. 

"If  present  knowledge  on  the  meteorology 
of  air  pollution  had  been  available  a  hundred 
years  ago,  most  of  our  cities  would  now  be 
far  different.  Recognition  of  Inherent 
susceptibility  of  Loe  Angeles,  Denver,  Phoe- 
nix, and  St.  Louis  to  air  stagnation  would 
have  changed  their  patterns  of  development. 

"Air  pollution  control  officials  have  In- 
herited ponderous  jwoblems  due  to  many 
years  of  negligence  by  local  government,  and 
because  of  default  by  planners,  zoners.  and 
meteorologists. 

"Chicago  Is  now  designing  Its  alternative 
land-use  plans  with  air  pollution  In  mind, 
and  It  is  perhaps  the  only  major  city  in  the 
United  States  to  do  so. 

They  cited  New  York  City.  Pittsburgh, 
Donoro,  Wilmington,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago 
and  Phoenix  as  trouble  spots.  "All  have 
high  pollutant  concentrations  which  reveal 
direct  evidence  of  restraints  upon  atmos- 
pheric diffusion  of  contaminants.  All  these 
cities  are  within  air  pollution  basins."  Then 
they  asked: 

"How  does  one  escape  a  basin?  Obviously, 
go  to  higher  ground!  Head  for  the  hills! 
Here  Is  where  the  planners  can  help.  They 
can  recommend  that  low  ground  which  \» 
blessed  with  fertile  soil  and  adequate  mols- 
ttrre  for  crops  be  used  for  agricultiu-e  or  for 
public  parks,  while  currently  they  recom- 
mend that  uban  Installations  (industrlsl 
plants  and  highways)  be  built  at  higher 
elevations.  .  .  .  Put  the  smokestacks  on 
tope  of  the  hills,  and  their  dispersion  char- 
acteristics would  be  vastly  Improved!  Put 
highways  along  the  ridges;  not  only  would 
the  visibility  be  better,  but  more  pure  air 
to  the  lungs  wo||^d  reduce  the  number  of 
accidents!  ,  .  . 

"Can  only  hoepltals,  monasteries,  colleges, 
or  plantation  houses  be   built   on   tops  of 


hills?     Why  not  a  chemical  plant  and  truck 
terminal?  .  .  . 

"Is  it  practical  to  build  a  Iarg«  Industry 
on  high  ground?  An  answer  can  be  found 
In  St.  Louis  County.  A  new  automobile  as- 
sembly plant  placed  low  In  the  Merameo 
Elver  basin  Is  a  soiu-ce  of  recent  air  pollution 
complaints,  while  a  similar  plant  150  feet 
higher  on  wind-swept  terrain  caused  no  com- 
plaints at  all. 

"It  la  almost  mandatory  for  the  future 
that  control  officials,  mieteorologlsta,  and 
planners  work  together  to  achieve  the  smoke- 
less air  we  desire,  In  which  birds  will  sing 
sweetly  without  lead  poisoning,  flowers  will 
bloom  gloriously  without  oxidant  damage, 
and  men  will  breathe  confidently  without 
emphysema  .  .  ." 

Why  air  pollution?     Apathy  and  lack  of 
leadership 

William  J.  Stanley,  director  of  Chicago's 
department  of  air  pollution  control,  and 
Austin  N.  Heller,  technical  assistance  branch 
of  the  Division  of  Air  Pollution,  also  called 
on  planners  and  architects  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  pollution  problems. 

"One  finds  considerable  work  being  done 
to  accommodate  high  density  living  Into 
relatively  restricted  areas,  but  the  planners 
and  architects  have  In  ma;iy  respects  ne- 
glected to  address  themselves  to  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  air  pollution,  water  pol- 
lution, and  solid  refuse  disposal  as  related 
to  their  renewal  plans,"  they  said  in  a  Joint 
paper. 

"In  many  re-development  projects  low 
class  pollution'  is  merely  being  converted  to 
'high  class  pollution'  and  no  significant 
changes  of  air  quality  are  being  achieved 
with  the  planning  process  .  .  , 

"It  is  critical  at  this  time  to  re-evaluate 
the  present  trends  in  land  use  concepts  to 
consider  the  factors  of  air  pwllutlon,  water 
pollution,  and  refuse  handling.  The  tech- 
nical capabilities  are  now  available  to  han- 
dle most  of  these  problems  if  addressed  to 
early  enough  In  the  planning  process.  The 
foremost  problem  here  Is  the  residential 
gpaceheating  In  northern  latitudes  and  the 
disposal  of  solid  waste  by  various  forms  of 
grinding,  composting,  and  incineration.  The 
problem  of  power  generation  using  conven- 
tion fossil  fuels  offers  little  relief  at  this 
time.  Unless  better  methods  can  be  found 
for  removing  sulfur  dioxide  from  flue  gases 
and  for  controlling  suspended  particulate, 
new  locations  or  methods  must  be  found  for 
our  larger  power  plants. 

"New  industrial  parks  that  can  accom- 
modate most  of  the  existing  industry  can  be 
developed  using  present  technology.  How- 
ever, the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
existing  marginal  plants  which  have  proc- 
esses that  cannot  be  controlled  without 
completely  redesigning  and  rebvilldlng  the 
facility.*  Additional  attention  should  be 
given  to  new  combinations  of  educational 
facilities,  research  facilities,  light  manufac- 
turing, and  service  industries  that  have  high 
wage  scales  and  relatively  low  pollution  for 
central  locations. 

"The  most  serious  problem  yet  to  be  correl- 
ated with  respect  to  air  resource  manage- 
ment Is  the  planning  and  operating  of  the 
national  expressway  system  through  high 
density  living  and  working  areas.  It  appears 
from  preliminary  investigations  that  the 
concentration  of  automobiles  within  the 
central  city  using  converging  expressways 
and  large  municipal  parking  lots  will  creats 
a  serious  concentration  of  hydrocarbon  In 
areas  of  limited  ventilation.  Unless  some 
type  of  new  power  unit  Is  developed  within 
a  relatively  short  time  the  re-evaluatlon  of 
rapid  transit  and  public  transportation  la 
the  central  business  an4,  commercial  areas 
must  be  reconsidered  .  ,  . 

"It  Is  disappointing  to  see  the  suburban 
communities  making  familiar  mistakes  with 
regard  to  zoning  and  code  enforcement  and 
within  a  relatively  short  time  many  of  thess 
communities  will  have  serious  problems  con- 


cerning conflicts  of  activities.  Car^ul  zon- 
ing and  strict  code  enforcement  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  pollution  potential  problem  .  .  . 

"Federal  policy  regsjrdlng  community  Im- 
provement has  been  negligent  with  regard 
to  urban  renewal  and  conservation  programs. 
"The  glamourizing  of  the  exterior  of  an  area 
seems  to  have  taken  precedence  over  the  fun- 
damental change  In  space  heating,  and  soUd 
refuse  disposal  and  handling  methods.  If 
a  change  In  air  quality  Is  desired  within  the 
re-development  areas  steps  must  be  taken 
now  with  regard  to  minimum  standards  for 
heating  plants,  loan  policy  designed  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  cleaner  fuels,  and  better 
solid  refuse  handling  methods  .  .  . 

"Air  pollution  Is  endured  In  a  community 
because  of  apathy  and  lack  of  leadership  to 
correct  the  situation.  The  problem  con- 
tinues because  the  public  Is  not  Informed 
and  the  community  leaders  have  not  been 
given  the  incentive  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion." 

(Call  for  citizen  action) 

Donald  Green,  until  recently  with  the  fed- 
eral Division  of  Air  Pollution  and  now  in 
another  post  in  the  Public  Heath  Service, 
warned  the  control  officials  and  Industry  rep- 
resentatives that  "there  Is  a  growing  desire 
among  private  citizens  to  be  included  In  the 
decision-making  process  concerning  air  pol- 
lution control." 

He  noted  that  "an  awakened  public  Inter- 
est"' in  a  number  of  communities  around  the 
country  "has  encouraged  control  officials  to 
mount  more  vigorous  control  programs  and 
has  stimulated  the  creation  of  control  agen- 
cies where  none  existed." 

Green  cited  Los  Angeles,  where  "vocal  and 
Intense  public  Interest  in  air  pollution  was 
channeled  into  suppcwUng  a  revolutionary 
program.  A  program  designed  for  action — 
not  merely  reaction."'  He  told  of  "six  Inter- 
ested and  angry  yoiuig  wixnen  In  New  York 
City  who  began  to  meet  Informally  to  discuss 
their  city's  air  pollution.  "Today  New  York 
Citizens  for  Clean  Air  has  hundreds  of  dues- 
paying  members  and  thousands  of  sup- 
porters .  .  . 

"Today  they  and  their  colleagues  know 
enough  at)out  air  pollution  to  debate  officials 
from  their  city  government,  c»  Consolidated 
Edison,  or  the  petroleum  Industry,  or  real 
estate  developers — and  they  win." 

He  said  that  a  citizens  group  for  clean  air 
can  "keep  all  those  who  share  In  the  re- 
sponsibility for  air  pollution  control  'on  the 
ball"  ...  A  well-informed,  vocal  citizenry 
offers  the  control  official  all  the  courage  he 
should  need  to  confront  a  recalcitrant  ix>l- 
luter,  or  all  the  incentive  a  plant  manager 
should  need  to  seek  the  funds  fcH"  nonproduc- 
tive control  equipment,  or  aU  the  votes  a 
legislator  would  need  to  balsjice  the  cam- 
palg^n  contribution  of  a  friendly,  large  pol- 
luter." 

Green  chided  the  "fraternity  of  air  pollu- 
tion professionals"'  for  not  "divulging  what  it 
knows"  to  the  public.  He  criticized  informa- 
tion ■toateriaJs  desig^ned  for  public  consump- 
tion and  technical  reports  "In  which  pollu- 
ters and  pollutants  go  un-named." 

"FcM-  some  of  our  colleagues,"  he  continued, 
"In'spite  of  the  great  accumulation  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  which  Incriminates  air 
pollution  as  a  destroyer  of  health,  despoller 
of  property,  and  deterrent  to  full  enjoyment 
o*  nattiral  and  man-made  beauty,  the  weight 
of  this  evidence  Is  not  stifflcient.  And  the 
pleas  for  more  research  and  lees  control  have 
filled  many  pages  of  legislative  hearings."' 

Accusing  some  air  pollution  control  of- 
ficials of  "losing  touch  with  reality,"  he  urged 
them  "to  regain  that  touch"  by  "engaging 
In  a  face-to-face  dialogue  with  the  public." 

Green's  comments  about  citizen  action  at  a 
panel  seesion  on  community  relations  evoked 
little  enthusiasm  among  control  and  Indus- 
try ofBdals.  One  regulator  worried  that  cit- 
izen concern  and  action  might  cost  a  control 
officer  his  Job.  Industry  and  control  officials 
expressed   concern  about   "emot^on&l"   and 


"unfair"  criticism  by  aroused  citizens  and 
the  press  and  about  envphasls  on  "health" 
aspects  of  air  pollution. 

Performance  not  platitiLdes  needed 

H.  H.  Meredith,  Jr.,  air  and  water  conserva- 
tion coordinator  for  Humble  OU  *  Refining 
Co.  of  Houston,  Texas,  followed  Green  at 
the  panel  discussion. 

In  a  plea  for  "performance,"  not  "plati- 
tudes," Meredith  said  the  public  must  "be- 
come informed"  and  Industry  and  municipal 
officials   must   "communicate."" 

He  declared  that  "enlightened  manage- 
ment must  . .  .  demonstrate  sincerity  and  tin- 
selflsh  concern  for  Its  neighbors  by  support- 
ing a  brocul,  effective,  and  equitable  com- 
munity-wide air  conservation  program."  If 
no  air  control  authority  exists,  "the  com- 
munity should  be  encouraged  to  establish 
one,"  he  said. 

"Effective  pKU-ticipation  of  citizens  shotild 
be  encouraged.  This  participation  should 
be  channeled  through  the  chamber  of  oona- 
merce  and/or  other  established  ccmuntmlty 
organizations,'"   he  added. 

Public  c^cials  "have  a  Joint  responsibility 
with  industry  to  explain  the  plans  they  have 
mutually  agreed  upotx  to  the  public  at  large." 
And  if  a  commumty  "has  a  strong  group  of 
control  officials  who  take  enlightened  action, 
communicate  this  action  publicly,  and  show 
results,  then  hysterical  public  pressure  for 
foolish  and  vmnecessary  restrictions  will  dis- 
appear." 

What  polls  show 

Allan  E.  Settle,  director  of  public  relations 
of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
told  the  community  relations  panel  that 
public  opinion  polls  show  ""the  general  public 
is  not  providing  the  prlmsJTr  Impetus  for  ex- 
panded  pollution  control  programs." 

Instead,  he  said,  the  "impetus  must  neces- 
sarily be  coming  from  special  segments  of  our 
society — among  the  most  Important  of  which 
are  government,  certain  areas  of  the  aca- 
demic worlA,  and  the  conservation  commu- 
nity, among  others."' 

Settle  stressed  the  need  to  "clear  the  air" 
In  talking  of  air  pollution — to  "clear  It  of 
sensation-seeking  publicity  and  distorted 
news  coverage  of  ccHnmunity  pollution  mat- 
ters." He  called  for  "widespread  public 
understanding"  and  "total  community  In- 
volvement through  total  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  our  economy"  to 
achieve  "genuine  progress"  In  air  pollution 
control. 

Noting  that  "there  are  some  "underachlev- 
ers'  in  pollution  control  in  the  Industry 
complex,"  he  said,  "there  Is  at  least  an  equal 
proportion  of  these  In  any  segment  of 
society."   » 

What  citizens  can  do — And  did  in  New  York 

Robert  A.  Low,  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  New  York  City  and  cbatrmnri  of 
the  council's  special  committee  to  Investi- 
gate air  pollution,  told  the  APCA  meeting 
that  "'many  of  the  goliaths  of  American 
Industry  have  been  dragging  their  feet  on 
air  pollution  control." 

Low,  founder  and  first  president  of  Citi- 
Bens  for  Clean  Air,  Inc.,  advocated  a  '"lobby 
composed  of  those  who  have  a  vested  In- 
terest" In  clean  air  to  balance  what  he  called 
an  "Industry-wide  approach"'  to  air  pollution 
problems. 

The  work  at  Low's  committee,  of  the 
Mayor's  tajsk  force  on  air  pollution,  and  of  the 
New  York  Citizens  group  for  clean  air  led  to 
enactment  In  May  of  this  year  of  a  new  air 
pollution  control  law  In  New  York  City.  It 
Is  reputed  to  l>e  the  toughest  local  sJr  pollu- 
tion control  law  In  the  nation. 

It  requires  a  permit  for  the  Installation 
or  alteration  of  any  equipment  capable  of 
emitting  air  pollutants  and  for  any  device 
designed  to  control  such  emissions.  Only 
one  or  two-family  dwellings  are  exempt.  It 
requires  an  operating  certificate  before  any 
new    or   altered   equipment  for   which   an 
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Installation  permit  has  been  Issued  can  b^ 
used. 

After  one  year,  operators  of  existing  fuel 
burning  equipment  using  residual  fuel  oil 
must  obtain  an  operating  certificate;  to  get 
the  certificate,  they  must  have  or  install  air 
pollution  control  equipment.  After  two 
years,  operators  of  coal -burning  equipment 
miist  obtain  an  operating  certificate;  to  get 
the  certificate,  they  must  have  m-  install  air 
pollution  control  equipment. 

The  New  York  City  law  also  tightens 
incinerator  operations.  To  get  a  certificate 
to  continue  to  operate  an  existing  incin- 
erator, an  operator  must  have  or  install  with- 
in a  specified  time  air  pollution  control 
equipment.  After  two  years,  no  new  incin- 
erators can  be  Installed  In  the  city. 

The  law  also  requires  the  use  of  coal  and 
fuel  oil  with  low  sulfur  content  (after  five 
years,  a  maximum  of  1%  by  weight  com- 
pared to  2.3%  limit  under  the  old  regula- 
tions) to  reduce  and  eliminate  what  Low's 
council  committee  called  "the  moet  serious 
and  destructive  gaseous  pollutant  that  regu- 
larly and  normally  exists  in  the  city's  atmos- 
phere"— sulfur  dioxide. 

The  city  has  the  highest  sulfur  dioxide 
readings  in  the  nation.  It  results  primarily 
from  the  btimlng  of  coal  and  oil  in  electric 
generating  plants.  Eaoh  ton  of  coal  with  a 
sulfur  content  of  2.5%  results  in  emlKlon 
of  96  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide.  Elach  1.000 
gallons  of  fuel  oU  with  a  sulfur  content  of 
2.6%  results  In  etnlsulnn  of  about  235  pounds 
of  sulfur  dioxide.  Consolidated  Edison  burns 
about  6.5  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
and  16  miiUon  gallons  of  fuel  oil  a  year  in 
New  York  City. 

Bituminous  coal  Is  completely  prohibited 
after  two  years  for  house  heating.  The  law 
also  bans  open  fires  on  land  In  the  city. 
After  one  year  It  alsc  bans  open  fires  on 
"any  vessel  or  any  device  which  fioats  in  the 
water." 

A  special  section  dealing  with  automobile 
Junkyards  declares  that  iXMre  than  two  fires 
In  any  one  year  at  such  a  yard  shall  be 
grounds  for  suspension  or  revocation  of  the 
operator's  license. 

Violators  of  New  York  City's  new  air  pollu- 
tion control  law  ase  subject  to  fines  of  from 
•35  to  $1,000  a  day  and/or  up  to  six  months' 
Imprisonment. 

Negotiations  are  fine — With  strong  lau 
in  background 

Herbert  Wortreich  described  the  operations 
and  experience  under  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol law  In  New  Jersey,  first  in  the  nation 
to  eoaot  s\U2h  statewide  legislation. 

Superlvalng  public  health  en^neer  of  the 
state's  air  sanitation  program.  Wortreich  told 
bow  New  Jersey  passed  Its  law  in  1954  when 
It  found  It  was  "more  and  more  rapidly 
falling  Into  the  clutches  of  those  three  well- 
known  harbingMv  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion: population,  urbanization  and  indus- 
trialization." 

As  first  enacted,  the  law  relied  on  "con- 
ciliation and  persuasion."  he  said.  But  New 
Jersey  found  that  "It  was  relatively  simple 
for  anyone  to  engage  in  excessive  procras- 
tination." As  a  result  of  growing  dissatis- 
faction in  the  state  government  and  among 
the  pubUc,  the  act  was  amended  tn  1962.  The 
enforcement  process  was  "accelerated  by  the 
elimination  of  much  of  the  time  element  and 
supplemented  'by  the  device  of  administra- 
tively Imposed  penalties." 

The  peiMLltles  for  violation  range  from  a 
minimum  of  $35  up  to  a  maximum  of  $600. 
with  the  state  having  the  option  of  Imposing 
the  fine  or  seeking  a  court  Injunction  to 
require  a  violator  to  stop  polluting  the  air. 

"A  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  by  In- 
formal negottatton  and  mutucU  agreement." 
Wortreich  said.  But  "the  degree  and  the 
rate  of  arcofT^)Uahment  are  intimately  re- 
lated to  tlM  strength  ot  the  law  in  the  back- 
ground. Wlien  ■peeifle  p«^ormance  stand- 
ards iKlat.  effectlTe  control  Is  most  readily 
foarttaoomtng  .  .  .  But  when  a  law  accords 
more  time  tban  is  actually  necessary,  the 


public  becomes  lmi>atlent  and  Its  dlsc<»itent 
eventually  must  be  relieved  by  govemmeiiAal 
resp>onse.  This  frequently  resxilts  In  more 
stringent  requiremente  and/or  more  severe 

penaltlee." 

He  added  that  New  Jersey  has  found  "prl- 
rate  enterprises  are  more  receptive  to  oCSdal 
prodding  and  more  prone  to  act  ttian  auton- 
omous local  governments.  In  general,  ttM 
larger  the  company,  the  easier  It  le  to  deal 
with.  "  But  "there  are  exceptions"  and  "a  few 
of  the  larger  organizations  have  been  ex- 
tremely recalcitrant." 

The  state  ofiBclal  said  "most  of  the  com- 
munities in  New  Jersey"  have  not  as  yet 
brought  o[3en  burnini^  under  control.  Many 
"assume  a  passive  posture  and  rely  on  the 
state  to  act."  even  though  they  have  qualified 
people  available.  The  state  cannot  handle 
this  problem,  he  said,  because  its  limited  re- 
sources are  needed  to  cope  witli  "more  com- 
plex sources  and  contaniinant.s.  ' 

For  Industry,  Wortreich  offered  this  mes- 
sage: "The  game  ot  hide-and-go-.-^eek  which 
many  insist  on  pla>  ing  inexorably  becomes 
self-defeating.  At  bett.  the  Inevitable  day 
of  reckoning  may  be  delayed  ...  At  worst, 
more  and  more  restriction.s  are  Imposed  .  .  . 
It  should  be  abundantly  clear  that  the  way 
to  deter  continual  encroachment  on  self- 
determination  Is  to  eliminate  tlie  need  for  It. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  this  Is  not  happening 
to  any  significant  degree  and  the  current 
trend  of  more  regulations,  severer  penalties 
and  proliferation  of  enforcement  powers  will 
endure." 

Cough,  eye  irritation  and  death 

Dr  James  McCarroll  of  Cornell  University's 
medical  college  in  New  York  City  reported  on 
the  relatlonhip  of  deaths  and  air  pwUutlon. 

"Examination  of  total  deaths  In  New  York 
City  by  day  of  occurrence  shows  periodic 
l>eaks  In  mortality  which  are  associated  with 
periods  of  high  air  pwllutlon."  he  said. 

While  "we  have  had  an  abundance  of  evi- 
dence that  air  pollution  causes  sickness  and 
death  in  people  suffering  from  respiratory 
disease  and  cardiac  aliments."  he  said,  the 
new  study  "is  the  first  glimmer  of  proof  that 
pollution  may  be  affecting  healthy  people  .  .  . 
It  is  quite  possible  that  some  portion  of  the 
very  considerable  Illness  and  symptom  bur- 
den borne  by  the  average  citizen  may  be  in 
some  way  related  to  or  aggravated  by  air 
pollution." 

His  study  revealed  "an  Inxmedi.ate  rise  In 
mortatUty  occurring  on  the  same  day  as  the 
peaks  of  pollution"  and  "their  frequent  in- 
fiuence  on  death  rates  in  the  45  to  64  age 
group,  as  well  as  in  those  over  65  "  His  study 
also  disclosed  "a  constant  relationship"  be- 
tween air  pollution  levels  and  cough  and  eye 
irritation. 

Dw^tfali  and  death 

E.  A.  Duffy,  health  statistician  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  division  of  air  pollution, 
reported  on  statistical  evidence  Unking  high 
dustfall  and  deaths. 

He  divided  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  the  sur- 
rounding region  into  three  areas  of  high, 
iritermedlate  and  low  dustfaJl  Intensity  to  see 
if  deaths  varied  according  to  general  levels 
of  air  jxjllution. 

He  found  a  "statistically"  significant  dif- 
ference in  total  mortality.  "The  area  with 
low  dustfall  consistently  demonstrated  the 
lowest  mortality  .  .  .  The  area  with  high  dust- 
fall  demonstrated  greater  than  expected 
mortality." 

Because  of  "socioeconomic  variables'*,  he 
cautioned  that  his  study  "should  not  be  In- 
terpreted as  demonstrating  a  causal  relation- 
ship between  dustfall  and  mortaltty,  but 
rather  that  there  is  between  these  factors  an 
association  that  should  be  studied  further." 

Space-age  contribution  to  air  pollution 

Lt.  Ool.  John  H.  Taylor  of  the  Air  Ptorce 
Cambridge  Research  Laboratories  In  Bedford. 
Mass..  reported  on  a  relatively  new  source  of 
air  pollution:  the  increasing  use  In  recent 
years  of  "toxic  materials  as  rocket  propel- 
lants," 


For  "certain  space  and  weapons  applica- 
tions,'* he  explained,  "there  Is  little  choice 
bat  to  latroduoe  toxic  materleUs"  to  increase 
rocket  perfcrmance.  Toxic  propellants  in- 
crease a  rockef  s  range  by  44%  over  the  best 
nontoxic  fuel,  be  said. 

"One's  enthusiasm  Is  somewhat  dampened, 
however,  by  the  thought  of  literally  tons  per 
second  of  hydrogen  fiuorlde  exhaust  pouring 
over  the  area  during  a  normal  launch  or  o( 
the  possibility  of  tons  of  fluorine  being  re- 
leased into  the  atmosphere  by  a  propellant 
tank  rupture."  he  added. 

He  reported  on  several  meteorological  re- 
search studies  concerned  with  air  pollution 
and  rocket  activities  and  concluded:  "A 
long-range  research  program  in  atmospheric 
turbulence  Is  required  for  any  real  improve- 
ment In  our  capabilities  for  specifying  the 
pollution  potential  of  rocket  fuels  and  their 
exhaust  products." 

MAJOR    SOUHCES    OF    AIR    POLLUTION 

According  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, some  133  million  tons  of  air  pollutant* 
are  released  Into  the  air  each  year  in  the 
United  States.  Sources  and  the  five  major 
pollutants: 

1.  Automobiles,  trucks,  buses — 85  million 
tons  annually,  with  automobiles  alone  ac-_ 
counting  for  four-fifths  of  this  total.  Pollut- 
ants Include  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons, 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  sulfur  dioxide,  and  par- 
ticulate matter  (dustfall). 

2.  Manufacturing  Industries — 22  million 
tons  annually,  including  sulftir  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  and  particulates. 

3.  Electric  p>ower  generating  plants — 15 
million  tons  annually.  Including  sulfur 
dioxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  particulates. 

4.  Heating  of  homes,  apartment  houses, 
office  buildings — 8  million  tons,  including 
sulfur  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  hydrocarbons,  and  particulates. 

5.  Trash  and  garbage  biwnlng — 3  million 
tons  from  the  burning  of  150  million  tons  of 
reftise  a  year.  TTiese  Include  sulfur  dioxide, 
hydrocarbons,  and  particulates. 

Here's  what  these  major  air  pollutants  do: 

Carbon  monoxide — Reduces  the  blood'i 
oxygen-carrying  capacity,  causes  headache, 
dizziness,  fatigue,  nausea.  Can  be  toxic. 
Major  sources:  automobiles,  primary  metal, 
steel   and   aluminum   plants. 

Hydrocarbons — Irritate  eyes,  reduce  visi- 
bility, damage  vegetation.  When  sunburned. 
they  help  produce  photochemical  smog.  Ma- 
jor sotircee:  automobile  exhausts,  petro- 
chemical plants. 

Oxides  of  nitrogen — Irritate  lungs,  dam- 
age vegetation.  Combined  with  hydrocar- 
l»ns  and  "siuiburned."  they  also  cause  pho- 
tochemical smog.  Major  sources:  automo- 
bile exhausts,  metal  fabricating  and  chemical 
plants. 

Sulfur  dioxide — Causes  sensory  and  respi- 
ratory irritation,  corrosion,  damages  vegeta- 
tion, crops.  Has  been  implicated  in  most  of 
the  tragic  air  pollution  disasters.  Major 
sotirces:  steam  electric  generating  plants, 
primary  metal  and  pulp-paper  plants. 

Particulate  matter — Soot,  smoke,  fiyasta. 
etc.  cause  soiling,  odors,  reduce  visibility. 
Major  sources:  power  plants,  primary  metsl 
plants,  trash  burning. 

OUTLINE    OF    rEDiaiAL     AIR    POLLUTION     CONTROl 
LEOISl-ATION 

July  14,  1955— Air  Pollution  Act.  Public 
Law  84-166.  signed.  Authorized  PubUe 
Health  Service  to  conduct  air  pollution  stud- 
lee  and  research,  of  its  own  and  thro  ugh 
grants  to  states,  localities,  public  and  privets 
Institutions.  Authorized  $5  mlUion  a  year 
for  five  years.  1956-1960.  Act  extended  la 
1959. 

June  8,  1960 — ^Public  Law  86-493  signed. 
Directed  Surgeon  General  to  make  spjeclsl 
study  of  effects  of  motor  vehicle  exhaust 
fumes  on  public  health. 

Oct.  9,  1962— Public  Law  87-761  signed. 
Extended  Air  Pollution  Act  for  two  yean. 
Continued  $6  mUUon  a  year  authorization 


for  PHS  studies.  Directed  Surgeon  General 
to  study  effects  of  automobile  exhausts  on 
health    on   a   permanent   basis. 

Dec.  17.  1963 — Clean  Air  Act,  Public  Law 
88-206.  signed.  Replaced  limited  1955  law. 
Authorized  $95  million  over  3 '/a  years  for 
two-thirds  matching  grants  to  state  and  lo- 
cal and  three-fourths  matching  grants  to 
regional  agencies  to  develop,  establish  or 
Improve  air  pollution  prevention  and  con- 
trol programs. 

Act  also  gave  federal  government  limited 
legal  regulatory  authority  to  abate  specific 
air  pollution  problems,  while  leaving  prime 
responsibility  for  air  pollution  control  to 
state  and  local  governments.  Secretary  of 
HEW  was  authorized  to  act  on  his  own 
initiative  or  on  request  of  a  state  to  abate 
interstate  air  pollution.  For  purely  intra- 
state air  pollution  problems,  federal  govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  act  only  on  official 
request  of  the  state.  Regulatory  procedures 
provided  were  conference,  public  hearing 
and,  finalUy,  court  action. 

Act  also  directed  HEW  to  develop  and  is- 
sue air  quality  criteria  for  guidance  of  state 
and  local  governments.  And  act  continued 
and  expanded  authority  for  research,  devel- 
opment and  technical  assistance  programs 
carried  on  by  Division  of  Air  Pollution  in 
HEW. 

July  9,  1964 — Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act.  Public  Law  88-365.  signed.  Directed  Ad- 
ministrator of  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  "take  into  consideration"  whether 
federal-aided  mass  transit  system  compiled 
with  criteria  for  air  pollution  control  estab- 
lished by  Secretary  of  HEW. 

Oct.  20.  1965 — Clean  Air  Act  amendments. 
Public  Law  89-272.  signed.  Added  Motor 
Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control  Act,  wlilch  di- 
rected Secretary  of  HEW  to  set  standards  to 
control  emission  of  pollutants  from  new  cars 
and  new  car  engines.  Also  added  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  which  authorized  research  and 
development  of  new  methods  for  disposing  of 
solid  waste,  and  federal  grants  of  up  to  two- 
thirds  for  construction  of  demonstration  fa- 
cilities. 

Act  provided  for  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  per  car  or  engine  if  it  does  not  meet 
standards  set  by  Secretary,  authorized  con- 
struction of  Federal  Air  Pollution  Control 
Laboratory,  continued  federal  grant  program, 
authorized  $96.5  million  over  3'i  years  to 
Implement  act.  and  continued  and  expanded 
research  program.' 

Act  also  extended  federal  government's 
limited  regulatory  authority  to  abate  air 
pollution  to  cover  situations  In  which  pol- 
lution from  United  States  is  endangering 
foreign  country. 

May  26.  1966 — President  Issued  executive 
order  11282.  dealing  with  prevention,  control 
and  abatement  of  air  pollution  by  federal 
installations.  Objective  of  order:  to  make 
"federal  facilities  and  buildings  .  .  .  con- 
form to  the  air  pollution  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  state  or  community  In  which 
they  are  located."  If  state  or  local  stand- 
ards do  not  exist,  or  If  they  are  less  stringent 
than  standards  established  by  Secretary  of 
HEW.  then  Secretary's  standards  shall  be 
followed.  To  carry  out  order,  all  federal  de- 
partments, agencies,  etc.  were  directed  to 
submit  "phased  and  orderly  plan  for  install- 
ing such  improvements  as  may  be  needed" 
to  abate  pollution  at  existing  facilities  to 
Bureau  of  Budget  by  July  1,  1967,  as  well  as 
annual  reports  beginning  July  1,  1968  de- 
scribing progress  of  "its  air  pollution  abate- 
ment plan." 

Under  the  order,  all  new  federal  facilities 
are  to  be  constructed  to  comply  with  the 
air  quality  st,andards  set  by  Secretary. 

June  23.  1966 — Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee approved  S.  3112.  amending  Clean  Air 
Act.  Bill  provides  $196  million  over  three 
years  ($46  million  for  1967.  $70  million  for 
1968,  $80  million  for  1969)  to  carry  out  exist- 
ing grant  programs.  That's  more  than 
double  the  $96.4  million  authorized  for  three 
years  in  1965  law. 

In  addition  to  continuing  federal  grants 


to  help  slate,  local  and  interstate  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies  develop,  establish,  or 
improve  control  programs,  bill  authorizes 
new  program  of  50%  federal  grants  (60%  to 
regional  and  Interstate  agencies)  for  mainte- 
nance of  air  pollution  control  programs. 
This  fills  weakness  In  existing  law  which  pro- 
vides federal  funds  to  help  local  and  state 
agencies  start  up  or  improve  air  pollution 
control  program — ^but  then  provides  no  fi- 
nancial help  to  maintain  program. 

BUI  also  seeks  to  make  use  of  appropria- 
tions under  Clean  Air  Act  more  flexible  by 
consolidating  authorizations  under  act  and 
by  deleting  existing  provision  limiting  total 
grants  for  supporting  air  pollution  control 
programs  to  20 '"^  of  total  appropriations  each 
year,  thus  making  more  federal  funds  avail- 
able to  state  and  local  agencies  for  air  pollu- 
tion control. 

July  12.  1966 — Senate  passed  S.  3112. 
House  Commerce  Committee  will  consider 
next;   hearing  date  not  yet  announced. 

AIR     POLLUTION     FILMS     AVAILABLE 

For  groups  and  organizations  Interested  In 
showing  films  on  air  pollution  control,  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  makes  available, 
free,  at  least  seven  sound  films.  For  listing 
and  description,  see  "Air  Pollution  Films," 
Public  Health  Service  publication  ntimber 
1264.  available  on  request  from  The  Con- 
servation Foundation.  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

FOR    FURTHER    INFORMATION 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Division 
of  Air  Pollution,  periodically  Issues  publicai- 
tlons  of  Its  own  and  a  bibliography  of  other 
publications  on  air  pollution.  For  details, 
VTTite  Division  of  Air  Pollution,  USPHS, 
Washington.  D.C.  20201. 

NOT    ONE    LETTER    IN    ♦    YEARS 

The  Oregon  Sanitary  Authority  was  cre- 
ated to  combat  both  air  and  water  pollution. 
According  to  the  Oregon  Journal,  "when- 
ever OSA  has  gone  to  Salem  for  more  muscle 
to  do  a  better  pollution  control  Job.  It  has 
found  Itself  standing  largely  alone.  Its 
budget  has  been  cut  repeatedly,  and  legisla- 
tion that  It  considered  Important  to  beef  up 
enforcement  of  its  regulations  has  died  In 
committee.     Why?" 

The  newspaper  then  quoted  State  Senator 
Ted  Hallock.  described  as  "one  of  two  OSA 
supporters"  in  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture: "The  people  haven't  demanded  stronger 
enforcement.  In  four  years,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived one  letter  about  pollution." 

The  Oregon  Journal  report  added  that 
things  have  changed  since  then  and  "pvoUu- 
tlon  has  become  the  state's  hottest  political 
Issue." 

CHALLENGE     TO    LOCAL    AND     STATT    REGULATORS 

Roger  G.  Seaman,  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago,  in  an  address  to 
air  pollution  control  officials  at  the  APCA 
meeting,  June,  1966: 

"Recently,  water  pollution  control  officials 
in  various  river  basins  have  been  asked  to 
develop  water  quality  standards  applicable 
to  their  area.  If  this  is  not  done,  then  the 
federal  government  will  do  it. 

"Let  us  look  at  the  parallel  problem  in  air 
pollution.  Are  you  as  air  pollution  control 
officials  ready  to  develop  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  your  area?  Is  your  monitoring  of 
sufficient  duration  and  adequate  in  cover- 
age that  you  know  the  peak  insults  infilcted 
on  your  constituents?  If  your  answer  is  'no', 
as  I  suspect  it  Is,  then  I  suggest  you  look 
liard  and  long  at  the  city  of  Ch'lcago's  ef- 
fective sulfur  dioxide  network  which  can 
be  expanded  to  monitor  six  different  gases  at 
75  different  locations. 

"If  the  federal  government  Is  forced  to  set 
your  standards,  will  It  not  be  a  direct  result 
of   your   own   failure   to   do   so?" 

DIFFERENCE    OF    OPINION 

Vernon  G.  MacKenzle.  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Air  Pollution,  told  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee on  air  and  water  pollution  in  Washing- 
ton last  month: 

"The  sulfur  problem  in  some  sections  of 


the  country  in  our  opinion  has  reached  vir- 
tually a  critical  stage  .  .  .  There  are  areas 
in  the  country  in  which  I  believe  the  sulfur 
pollution  is  actually  dangerous  to  human 
health." 

G.  V.  Williamson,  vice  president  of  Union 
Electric  Co.  and  also  representing  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  told  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Association  convention  in  San- 
Francisco  last  month: 

The  claim  that  sulfur  dioxide  "is  harmful 
to  health  is  a  secret  to  me." 

\TRy    MUCH    CAN    BE    DONE 

"Waste  Management  and  Control."  a  re- 
port to  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology  from  the  Committee  on  Pollu- 
tion. National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council.  1966: 

"The  possibility  of  modifying  the  weather 
and  meteorological  conditions  in  order  to 
eliminate  (air)  ix>llutlon  is  not  very  promis- 
ing. The  only  alternative  is  to  control  the 
sources  .  .  .  There  Is  a  need  for  control. 
Steps  that  are  scientifically  and  technically 
possible  should  be  taken  now.  rather  than 
wait  for  further  research.  Not  that  further 
research  is  nc  t  needed,  but  there  Is  Insuf- 
ficient time  to  wait  for  many  answers  be- 
fore doing  something  about  the  problem — 
and  very  much  can  be  done.  The  emissions 
of  most  stationary  sources  can  be  controlled. 
We  must  go  forward  on  both  fronts:  re- 
search and  the  control." 

Air  pollution,  196S — States  and  U.S.  posses- 
sions with  an  indication  of  those  served  by 
an  air  pollution  agency  spending  $5,000 
per  year  or  more 

llti  tliousiinds  of  dollBrs) 


Stole 

Funds 

Non-Federal 

Federal 

1.  Alabama 

25 
•0 
•0 
19 
2.313 
6« 
63 

•19 

45 

•167 

39 

60 

•10 
77 
38 
•0 
•0 

120 
36 
•0 
•0 

•40 
62 
5 
•0 
23 
22 
•0 
•0 
6 

409 
9 

394 

•0 

6 

•0 

6 

126 

261 

•0 
23 
•0 
11 
46 
•0 
•0 
•0 
•115 
106 
•0 
•0 
•0 
S9 
•0 
•0 

60 

2.  Alaslia 

0 

3.  Arliona 

4.  Aritansas        

0 
38 

6.  California    

0 

6.  Colorado 

20 

7.  Connecticut 

89 

8.  Delaware 

e 

9.  District  of  Columbia.. 
10.  Florida.. 

33 

0 

11.  Oeorgia           .    - 

46 

12.  HawaU 

24 

13.  Idaho     

0 

14.  Illinois 

79 

15.  Indiana - 

42 

10.  Iowa  

0 

17.  Kansas     .  

• 

18.  Kentucky 

197 

48 

20.  Maine 

0 

21.  Maryland 

0 

22.  Ma.ssachusetls.. 

0 

23.  Michigan 

65 

10 

0 

26    Missouri     .  . 

46 

27.  Montanii           .     

10 

28.  N*ebra.*=ka              

0 

29   Nevada                 ,-..- 

0 

30.  New  Hampshire 

13 

«         250 

32.  New  Mexico 

17 

33    New  York              

12« 

34.  North  rarolina 

35.  North  Dakota 

e 

10 

36.  Ohio       

0 

37.  Oklahoma 

12 

38.  OreRon 

39.  Pennsylvania 

40.  Rhode  Island  (State 

law  passed  Jime 
1966)              

.54 

M 

0 

41.  South  Carolina 

42    South  Dakota 

45 
U 

2"' 

44.  Texas 

58 

45.  I'tah       

0 

0 

47.  Virninia  

0 

n 

49.  West  Virginia 

148 

50.  Wisconsin  

U 

51.  Wvoming — 

n 

.52.  Guam , 

.53.  Puerto  Rico 

n: 

54    Samoa 

(1 

65.  Virgin  Islands 

G 

Note.— Non- Federal  fundi  when  asterisked  are  re- 
ported by  State  as  of  November  1966.  Otherwise  all 
hi:ures  are  current. 
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Data  for  Stale  air  pottxUion  control  agencies  recehing  program  grant  support 

[D  =  Developing;  E^EsUblblilng:  I  =  Imiirovlng] 


Onotee 

Type  of 
project 

Popa- 

lation 
(In  mll- 

UODS) 

Current  budget 

Prevkjua 
year  total 

■ipendl- 

Non-Federal 

Federal 

Total 

turea 

Alabmns. 

D 

S 

B 

D 

I 

D 

I 

I 

I 

B 

E 

B 

D 

E 

D 

D 

I 

D 

I 

D 

D 

I 

I 

D 

B 

D 

B 

I 

13 
1.7 
1.8 
IS 

.8 
19 

.6 
IftO 
4.6 
10 
12 
7.8 
14 
4.3 

.6 

.6 
10 

.9 
117 

.6 
13 
1.8 
11.3 
13 
14 
18 
8.5 

L8 

(25,000.00 
19, 34a  00 
56,T8a36 
82.  65a  00 
44,585.00 
38,  51  J.  00 
80.218.00 
77,  06a  00 
38,  23a  00 

1 19,  838.  00 
35, 882.  81 
62,  324.  00 
6.000.00 
22.935.00 
22,098.00 
6,  34a  00 

400,  037. 00 
8. 67«.  00 

103,96100 

8.  ooaoo 
8.  ooaoo 

126,  301.  00 
26O.98&0O 
68,  58a  00 
22,7ia50 
la  762.  00 
47,  816. 77 
106, 35a  00 

160,000.  fin 

38,  M>a  00 

2a  06a  00 

89,  066.  (XI 
33.  2t;j.  00 
46,  4.12,  00 
24,  003,  00 
79,  416.  00 
41,  ,180.  00 
lS<i,  S2S,  W 
48.  448.  20 
64.  648.  00 
10.  000.  OO 
46,  86,1.  00 

lo.ais.  00 

12  f*aflo 

2.'n.(«iaoo 

i7,ai7. 00 

120,  IXX).  00 

10,  ooaoo 
12,  ooaoo 

83.  557.  00 

84,  475.  00 

117, 1.V..  on 

4,1,421.00 

21,  523.  00 

67.  .549.  45 

147,  64a  00 

r\  ooa  00 

68.  a;a  oo 

75.  84a  .■)6 
Ull.f.lt,.  00 

77,  H47.  00 
84,  9<-,  (X) 
74.  220.  00 

M«.  4«>"i.  OO 
79.  MO.OO 

316.iV/>.  00 

s*4,:!3i,ni 

lit;,  972.  (X) 
1 ,1.  (XKi.  r«") 

f*,  .MIO.  IK) 

32.  l.n-..  no 
19.  02a  1X1 

6.19.  037.  00 

2fi.  o:w.  00 

61.3.9.13.00 

15.  000.  00 

\S,  Of XI  00 

179,  8.18.  00 

33.1,  4.W.  (X) 

171.73<V  OO 

68.  131., 10 

32,  28.1.  00 

106,  366.  22 

253,  99a  00 

$15,  OOOlOO 

s«,  a;a  oo 

Colorado 

$45,619.70 

147,787.00 

"""78.' 097  ."06 
74,  028.  00 
124.  27a  00 
74,  590.  00 
M.  272.  00 
ei,831.01 

42.083.00 

DteUlct  of  Coiumblm...- 
Georgla  

27. 954.  00 
14,  274.  OO 

Hawaii 

38.217.00 

minota    

.1,  146,  00 

Indiana 

16,  '258.  00 

Kentucky    

Louisiana  

6.  .100.  00 

Michigan    

3,1,  ooaoo 

MlnnMHllo 

MiMOurL. 

Montana 

New  Hampahlre.. 

New  Jersey 

24,  7-26. 00 

9, 616.  00 

822.  754.  00 
21,036.00 

802.  .i;i9.  .10 
15,000.00 

12,  ooa  00 

'"247,'39a66 
171,  529.  00 

120,  47Z  00 

New  Mexico     

New  York         

333.953.00 

North  Dakota^ 

Oklahoma 

86,892.00 

162, 187,  00 

Pwrl4>  Rtn> 

Bonth  Carolina 

TwirfMM' 

25,391.00 

43.761.24 

16a  844.  00 

Texaa  

16,  256, 16 

WertVirglnJa 

32,  ssaoo 

Total 

llLl 

2,131,85144 

1,  737,  723.  CI 

3.  869,  579.  08 

2,434.865.81 

992,957.80 

Source:  Hearings  before  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  WuUr  rollution.  June  1966. 
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EXTEaJSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF   XZNTUC'&T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Stephen  E.  Butterfleld,  traf- 
fic engineer  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia: 
Tuumc  BNGiirxzsxNG's  Contbibittion  to  S&ra 

TlULinC   liOVXMKNT   IN   PHILADELPHIA 

PhUadelphl*  la  tbe  Tltal,  pulsating  nu- 
etoua  of  tbe  nation's  foiirth  most  populous 
ana,  Ttia  immediate  Delaware  Valley  area 
of  14  urtianlzed  counties  has  a  popolatlon 
of  6.0  million.  The  City  of  Philadelphia,  it- 
aalf,  has  3,047,000  residents  living  within 
the  city  botindrles.  Today  and  throughout 
the  last  decade,  Philadelphia  has  faced  tre- 
mendous problems  In  facilitating  the  trans- 
portation of  people  In  and  out  and  through 
this  burgeoning  metropolitan  area.  The 
ever  Increasing  sea  of  motor  vehicles  and 
staggering  trafOc  congestion  have  dally  taxed 
Um  ingenuity  of  the  Traffic  Engineer,  and 
transportation  authorities. 

Philadelphia  has  long  been  blessed  with 
a  basic  mass  transportation  system,  the  envy 
of  other  large  dtles  In  the  United  States. 
For  many  years  the  commuter  railway  lines 
and  tbe  Subway-Elevated  have  eased  Phila- 
delphia's Bxirface  transportation  problems. 
However,  fluid  traffic  movement  and  tbe  sale 
movement  of  surface  transportation  have 
been  greatly  constricted  by  the  city's  nar- 
row streets  and  antiquated  street  network. 
77m  situation  has  been  compounded  by  in- 
•deqtiate  off-street  parking  and  terminal  fa- 
ellltlea.  Motor  vehicle  registration  within 
the  city  has  nearly  tripled  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  from  363,000  in  1045  to  "730.000 
In  1006.  Tbe  task  of  up-grading  Philadel- 
phia's sUeeU  to  handle  the  movement  of  ttils 
stupendous  Increase  of  motor  vehicles  has 
oballenged  tbe  ability  of  all  concerned. 

Tba  traOo  snglBeertiig  techniques  iH;>plled 
to  FlUladelphla's  tffban  street  network  have 
Incltided  such  dlvaralfled  measures  as:  one- 


way streets,  curb  clearance  of  parking,  re- 
verse-lane peak  hour  movement,  intersection 
re-deslgn  and  channelization,  designation  of 
through  streets  and  street  traffic  classifica- 
tion, intersection  slgnallzatlon  and  modern- 
ization, synchronization  of  traffic  signals,  and 
the  installation  of  positive  traffic  controls  at 
all  non-Blgnalized  street  intersections. 

An  initial  step  preliminary  to  untangling 
Philadelphia's  intrinsic  traffic  congestion  was 
the  acoomplishment  of  a  thorough  study  of 
the  potential  capacity  of  the  street  network. 
This  survey  involved  a  comprehensive  analy- 
sis and  the  classification  of  each  street.  An 
effective  network  of  through  streets  was  de- 
lineated and  operationally  eetabLlshed  by  the 
installation  of  traffic  controls.  All  subee- 
quent  improvements  were  scheduled  and 
tailored  as  component  parts  of  the  master 
street  operational  plan.  This  basic  step  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  success  of  the  sub- 
sequent implementation  of  traffic  engineer- 
ing measures. 

Philadelphia  pioneered  In  the  use  of  one- 
way streets,  and  today  stands  as  the  nation's 
leader  In  the  use  of  one-way  movement  to 
facilitate  the  safe  and  orderly  movement  of 
vehicles.  One-way  streets  comprise  38%  of 
Philadelphia's  street  network,  978  miles  of  Its 
2,520  mile  system.  The  use  of  one-way  move- 
ment has  nearly  doubled  the  traffic  cap>aclty 
of  the  affected  streets  and  reduced  traffic  ac- 
cidents by  an  estimated  sixty  percent.  No 
other  single  measure  has  so  successfully  pro- 
vided relief  to  traffic  congestion;  especially 
In  the  older  sections  of  the  city  with  their 
twenty-six  foot  wide  streets.  In  addition, 
oae-way  streets  have  been  peculiarly  adap- 
tive to  effective  traffic  signal  synchronization. 

The  Implementation  of  a  total  parking  ban 
In  the  C.B.D.  during  peak  traffic  hours  was 
most  successful.  Its  operation  was  subse- 
quently supplemented  by  "Tow  Away"  zones. 
Adeqtiate  off -street  parking  space  existed  or 
was  soon  developed  to  accommodate  all  curb 
parked  vehicles.  The  effect  was  a  dramatic 
decrease  in  travel  time  through  the  C.BJ3.. 
the  untangling  of  traffic  stagnation  and  im- 
proved movement  of  trolleys  and  bxises.  The 
success  of  the  No  Parking  ban  led  to  c\irb- 
slde  parking  clearances  along  arterial  streets 
and  business  streets  elsewhere  throughout 
the  city.  Such  parking  restrictions  now  exist 
along  approximately  300  miles  of  streets  or 
twelve  percent  of  the  total  street  mileage. 


The  reversal  of  traffic  movement  to  favor 
peak  hour  demands  has  been  applied  most 
effectively  In  Philadelphia.  Long  before  the 
Schuylkill  Expressway  was  constructed,  peak 
hour  movement  along  West  River  Drive  and 
the  Side  Drives  of  the  Parkway  was  success- 
fully handled  by  this  technique.  Travel  time 
to  center-city  was  reduced  by  thirty  minutes. 
Similarly,  for  special  events  at  Municipal 
Stadium,  three  lanes  of  Broad  Street's  nor- 
mal two-way  movement  are  reversed  to  pro- 
vide a  one-way  movement  along  that  major 
north-south  artery.  On  North  Broad  Street 
a  fourth  lane  movement  during  peak  hours 
Increases  the  street's  capacity  by  twenty-five 
percent.  In  the  C.B.D.  the  normal  one-way 
movement  on  Arch  Street  is  altered  by  over- 
head signals  to  provide  two  Incoming  lanes 
during  the  morning  peak. 

The  major  redesign  of  key  intersections 
has  long  played  an  important  part  in  ea.<-ing 
traffic  movement  and  reducing  traffic  acci- 
dents throughout  Philadelphia.  Measures 
have  included  street  widening,  curb  cut- 
backs, installation  of  Islands,  construction  of 
recessed  traffic  lanes  and  the  elimination  of 
Ineffective  traffic  circles.  Yearly,  intersection 
Improvement  programs  have  Included  as 
many  as  forty  individual  projects.  To  date, 
channelization  has  improved  over  390  Indi- 
vidual intersections. 

Philadelphia  has  long  been  recognized  as 
a  forerunner  In  the  use  of  traffic  signals  to 
facilitate  traffic  movement  and  improve  traf- 
fic safety.  During  the  past  fifteen  years, 
over  1,600  intersections  have  been  up-graded 
by  the  installation  of  traffic  signals.  Over 
3,000  of  Philadelphia's  22,000  Intersections 
are  now  signalized.  Extensive  use  has  been 
made  of  electronic  equipment,  thus  increas- 
ing the  flexibility  of  the  signal  system  and 
affording  immediate  response  to  varying 
traffic  demands.  Older  equipment  has  been 
replaced  and  extensive  use  made  ot  large 
twelve  Inch  slg^nal  heads.  At  intersections 
with  heavy  turn  movements,  additional  sig- 
nal phases  have  been  installed,  supplemented 
by  recessed  turn  lanes  or  ttim  lane  pavement 
markings. 

The  coordination  of  traffic  signals  has  effec- 
tively Increased  the  traffic  capacity  of  Phila- 
delphia's street  network  and  materially  re- 
duced driver  impatience.  The  entire  net- 
work of  350  signalized  Intersections  In  Phila- 
delphia's close  knit  C.B.D.  has  been  inter- 
connected and  electronically  eqtilpped.  Like- 
wise, signals  along  Broad  Street,  Roosevelt 
Boulevard.  Harbison  Avenue  and  other  ma- 
jor arteries  have  been  systematized  to  assure 
optlmtim  operating  conditions  and  maximum 
safety. 

Positive  traffic  controls  have  proven  to  b« 
a  strong  .ally  of  traffic  safety  In  Philadelphia. 
The  street  network  has  been  blanketed  with 
Stop  signs,  with  their  Installation  effected 
at  nearly  every  non-slgnallzed  Intersection. 
The  use  of  Yield  signs  has  been  limited  to  the 
control  of  merging  traffic.  Such  positive 
control  has  largely  eliminated  faulty  drljer 
decision. 


^ 


Well  lighted  streets  are  an  iDiportsait  ele- 
ment In  safe  night  driving  and  the  control 
of  crime.  Philadelphia  is  a  leader  In  the 
use  of  modem  street  lighting.  The  entire 
arterial  and  througb  street  network  has  been 
equipped  with  high  intensity  mercury  vapor 
lights.  In  addition,  nearly  all  residential  and 
neighborhood  streets  are  equipped  with  mod- 
em luminalres  meeting  minimum  IJI.S. 
standards. 

The  application  of  sound  traffic  engineer- 
ing techniques  and  practices  In  Philadelphia 
hss  been  a  most  effective  weapon  In  the  bat- 
tle for  Improved  traffic  safety.  Annual  mo- 
tor vehicle  fatalities  In  Philadelphia  have 
decreased  despite  the  constantly  Increasing 
voltmies  of  motor  vehicles  moving  through- 
out the  City.  During  the  past  twenty  yean, 
the  annual  motor  vehicle  fatality  rate  has 
been  decreased  by  over  flfty  percent:  from 
6.6  per  10.000  registered  motor  vehicles  In 
the  1945-1960  era  to  3.7  In  tbe  1960-1966 
period. 


Challenge  to  American  Dentistry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  evolving  in  the  United  States  a  growing 
recognition  that  everyone  should  liave 
access  to  adequate  medical  and  dental 
care,  regardless  of  economic  means. 

This  change  in  attitude  is  having  con- 
siderable impact  on  the  dental  profession, 
whose  resources  will  be  increasingly 
strained  in  the  years  to  come.  Dr.  H. 
Berton  McCauley,  director  of  dental  care 
for  the  Baltimore  City  Health  Depart- 
ment, evaluates  this  new  challenge  to 
American  dentistry  in  the  September  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  of  the  Maryland  State 
Dental  Association. 

His  perceptive  comments  are  directly 
relevant  to  Issues  which  will  continue  to 
confront  us,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Dentistry  and  the  New  Order 
(By  H.  Berton  McCauley,  D.D.S.) 

"The  law  is  in  some  sense  the  master 
and  in  some  sense  the  servant  of  the  health 
professions  ...  If  It  is  the  master  in  de- 
fining what  may  legally  be  done  and  how, 
It  should  be  the  servant  Jn  Its  readiness  to 
adapt  ...  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
times.  If  It  Is  the  servant  in  enforcing 
those  rules  of  conduct  which  the  health 
iprofessions  have  found  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  the  public.  It  Is  the  master 
In  setting  bounds  beyond  which  the  rules 
may  not  Impinge  on  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals,"— ALANSON  W.  WlLOOX  » 

From  its  inception  as  an  organized  profes- 
sion 125  years  ago,  dentistry  has  sought  to 
establish  and  maintain  its  worth  as  an  in- 
stitution dedicated  to  the  public  health  and 
well-being.  As  such  it  has  solicited  and 
obtained  public  support  and  recognition  Im- 
plicit in  the  state  laws  regulating  the  practice 
of  dentistry  and,  in  effect,  achieved  a  mo- 
nopoly In  which  the  dental  health  of  the 
nation  threatens  to  emerge  as  a  charge  upon, 
the  profession  with  all  pertinent  responsi- 
bilities, personal  and  professional,  encum- 
bent on  each  and  every  licensed  dentist  in 
the  land.  The  law,  the  embodiment  of  pub- 
lic policy,  envisioned  as  the  servant  of  den- 
tistry, bids  fair  to  becoming  its  master. 
organized   dentistry   obligated 

This  situation  Is  certainly  not  accidental, 
nor  is  its  occurrence  the  result  of  any  de- 
liberate attempt  on  the  part  of  the  practicing 
dentist  to  involve  himself  In  public  affairs. 
On  the  contrary,  in  most  instances,  if  he 
has  a  sufficient  clientele  of  patients  to  keep 
him  busy,  happy  and  reasonably  prosperous, 
he  is  willing  to  remain  In  his  operatory  and 
permit  organized  dentistry  to  speak  for  him, 
or — as  some  would  express  it— let  nattire  take 
its  course.  Nonetheless,  dentistry  has  suc- 
cessfully called  upon  public  policy  to  estab- 
lish professional  status  for  the  dentist  and 
consequently  if  the  profession  is  to  continue 
to  serve  its  purpose  as  an  instrument  of 
public  policy,  or  indeed  survive.  It  must  In 
the  future  assume  an  ever  greater  measure 
of  responsibility  for  molding  opinion  in 
matters  pertaining  to  health  and  for  par- 
ticipating in   the  development  and  Imple- 
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mentation  of  bealtb  planning  at  every  level 
of  government.  The  voice  of  organized  den- 
tistry must  be  heard  wherever  public  policy 
is  being  formulated  In  the  bealtli  field.  To 
be  cogrent  it  wUl  have  to  be  a  unlfled  one, 
fre^  of  the  type  of  intraprofeeslonal  dissent 
that  accomplishes  nothing  but  to  discredit 
the  profession  and  confuse  the  public  mind. 
sensitive  to  public  opinion 

Representing  as  it  does  the  private  practi- 
tioner, organized  dentistry  Is  necessarily 
sensitive  to  the  desires  and  needs  not  only 
of  the  dentist  but  of  the  citizenry  he  serves. 
Unless  the  representatives  of  dentistry  In 
the  public  eye  are  fully  cognizant  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  public  mind  and  act  in  the 
public  interest,  the  dentist  in  his  office  Is 
going  to  suffer  for  want  of  that  elusive  and 
potent  abstraction  generally  referred  to  in 
professional  circles  as  a  satisfactory  public 
image.  Further,  dentistry's  representatives, 
in  attempting  to  make  the  profession  "look 
good",  are  obliged  to  do  It  with  due  acknowl- 
edgement and  respect  for  a  new  order  of 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  medical  and 
dental  services  about  to  be  precipitated  by 
adoption  of  tlie  Social  Security  Amendmentis 
of  1965  (Public  Law  89-97)  and  characterized 
by  the  lowering  or  complete  removal  of  fi- 
nancial barriers  to  health  services  for  large 
segments  of  the  papulation,  estimated  under 
legislation  already  in  effect  to  Include  as 
many  as  40  million  indigent  and  18  million 
aged  65  years  or  over. 

It  is  logical,  in  view  of  the  unprecedented 
concentration  of  power  and  influence  in 
Washington,  that  the  past  35  years  witnessed 
a  series  of  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  that  tended  to  In- 
volve the  private  dentist  more  and  more  in 
public  affairs.-"  Even  in  the  1920'e  dentistry 
proposed  and  the  government  accepted  a 
Joint  program  of  research  In  dental  materials 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  In  the 
1930's  the  profession  Joined  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  a  nation-wide  project  to 
determine  the  prevalence  of  tooth  decay  In 
school  children.  In  the  same  decade  the 
president  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion was  delegated  to  represent  the  profes- 
sion on  a  dental  advisory  committee  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  and.  in  1938,  the  Asso- 
ciation itself  established  a  special  committee 
to  develop  recommendations  for  a  national 
health  program  "to  correct  dental  defects 
in  children  and  in  those  of  any  age  who 
could  not  afford  dental  care".  In  the  1940's 
dentistry  again  Joined  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  a  project  to  provide  treatment  for 
over  a  million  patients  under  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 

HEALTH    RE.SPONSIBILITY    IMPOSED 

In  1944.  dentistry's  representatives  in  Chi- 
cago proclaimed  that  dental  health  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual,  then  of  the 
family.  Unassumed  at  this  level  it  would  go 
first  to  the  community,  then  to  the  state,  and 
finally  to  the  federal  government.  By  the 
late  1940's  the  profession  was  bringing  pres- 
sure to  bear  In  Washington  for  money  with 
which  to  conduct  a  vastly  expanded  program 
of  dental  research.  American  dentistry  was 
implementing  its  program  for  the  dental 
health  of  the  American  people  of  which  vir- 
tually every  part  was  dependent  upon  fed- 
eral participation.  In  its  pursuit,  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association  recognized  public 
health  dentistry  as  a  specialty  In  1950  and 
proceeded  actively  to  seek  federal  funds  for 
the  development  and  support  of  dental  di- 
visions in  state  health  departments,  a  goal 
incidentally  not  reached  until  late  in  1964 
when  $10,000  in  matching  money  earmarked 
for  dentistry  was  made  available  to  each  of 
the  fifty  states.^ 

GOVERNMENT    IN    DENTISTRY 

The  stage  was  set  for  federal  government 
participation  In  dental  affairs  and  participate 
it  did.  The  greatest  share  of  assistance  to 
now  has  been  In  the  field  of  research.  Ex- 
penditures through  the  National  Institute 
of    Dental    Research    have    multiplied    from 


•170,000  annually  in  1948.  the  year  the  insti- 
tute came  Into  existence,  to  $25  mUllon  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  ( 1967 ) ,  with  every  pros- 
pect ot  reaching  $30  million  next  year.  This 
level  of  spending  for  dental  research  com- 
pares with  an  amount  less  than  $5  million 
only  ten  short  years  ago. 

Dental  education  has  also  received  due 
attention  with  the  passage  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963.  extended  and  enhanced  in 
1965,  which  provides  construction  money  for 
professional  schools  In  the  health  field  and 
authorizes  loans  to  dental  students,  among 
others,  with  forgiveness  provisions  if  they 
practice  In  areas  with  shortage  of  profes- 
sional personnel.  Under  this  act.  dental 
schools  and  dental  students  received  $25  mil- 
lion in  1966  and  are  slated  to  get  more  than 
$50  million  in  the  current  year. 

Additionally,  welfare  dental  programs  In 
1966  cost  the  federal  government  $17  million. 
Children's  Bureau  dental  programs  $2  mil- 
lion, and  the  grants-in-aid  to  states  for 
dentistry  $1  million  a  year.  Dentistry,  In- 
deed, has  been  busy  and  not  entirely  un- 
successful In  its  legislative  program  for  the 
dental  health  of  the  nation. 

AN  INSTTTOrlON  WITH  A  TASK 

Organized  dentistry,  then,  is  responsible 
for  the  position  of  the  profession  In  Amer- 
ican society.  By  calling  upon  the  law  to 
regulate  and  police  the  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  by  actively  participating  In  the 
legislative  process,  it  has  made  of  itself  a 
pubic  Institution,  a  tool  of  public  policy, 
committed  as  a  specialized  group  to  the  un- 
derlying goal  of  every  community,  which  Is 
the  protection  and  well-being  of  its  citizens. 
For  better  or  worse,  whether  individual  mem- 
bers like  it  or  not,  the  profession  today  is  as 
much  a  public  instrument  as  city  Ball,  gov- 
ernment house  or  the  United  States  Senate. 
That  it  happens  not  to  be  entirely  financed 
by  tax  dollars  alters  in  no  way  the  reality 
of  Its  existence  as  an  organization  with  an 
important  public  charge  and  a  responsibility 
to  perform  the  task  to  which  It  has  been 
enjoined — or  perhaps  more  accurately — en- 
joined Itself. 

The  task  Is  to  correct  the  public's  poor 
state  of  dental  health.  The  number  one 
culprit,  of  course,  is  dental  carles.  It  occurs 
even  in  the  primary  teeth,  worse  In  the  perm- 
anent teeth  of  school-aged  children  and 
affec^  the  vast  majority  of  adults.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  diseases  known  to  man,  yet  the 
most  prevalent  disease  in  the  United  States. 
With  65  million  people,  about  a  third  of  the 
population,  drinking  fiuorldated  water,  some 
measure  of  prevention  Is  In  the  offing,  but 
barring  a  breakthrough  In  the  knowledge  of 
etiology  and  control,  a  high  level  of  tooth 
decay  may  be  exjjected  to  persist.  It  Is  pro- 
gressive, cumulative  and  disabling.  It  is  a 
block  to  positive  health,  it  destroys  any  sense 
of  well-being  and  it  represents  a  heavy 
economic  burden  on  almost  everybody. 

FEW    SEEK    DENTAL    CARE 

Paradoxically,  it  is  evident  that  In  a  years 
time  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  seek  the  services  of  a  dentist  whereas 
a  fifth  apparently  never  do.*  At  the  most, 
25  per  cent  receive  relatively  adequate  den- 
tal care,  chlefiy  In  upper  income  brackets. 
Half  the  children  under  15  years  old  have 
never  seen  an  dentist.  The  result  is  ap- 
palling: an  average  in  excess  of  three  nn- 
restored  teeth  per  person  In  195  million 
people,  an  Inordinately  high  rate  of  tooth 
mortality  and  severe,  almost  unrestrained, 
destruction  of  the  masticatory  mechanism 
by  that  other  great  unexplained  disaffec- 
tion, periodontal  disease.  It  adds  up  to  more 
than  100  million  Americans  vrtth  untreated 
tooth  decay  and  enough  carious  teeth  to  keep 
all  the  dentists  In  the  country  at  work  for 
two  and  one-half  years  Just  to  catch  up  with 
the  present  backlog  of  tooth  defects,  68 
mllUon  with  periodontal  disease,  nine  mil- 
lion with  teeth  In  one  Jaw  only,  24  mil- 
lion without  natural  teeth,  23  million  with 
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malocclusion,  a  quarter  million  with  cleft 
Up  or  palate  and  23.000  new  cases  of  oral 
cancer  with  6,000  deaths  a  year* 

In  a  sense  it  Is  fortunate  for  dentistry  that 
most  VS.  citizens  are  disinclined  to  seek 
dental  care  regardless  of  need,  lest  perhaps  it 
be  to  alleviate  a  painful  emergency  or  es- 
thetic Injury  involving  the  personal  pride. 
Whether  the  reason  be  apathy,  ignorance, 
fear  or  financial  limitation,  the  profession 
continues  to  be  spared  the  embarrassment  of 
being  called  upon  to  fulfill  a  potential  de- 
mand for  service  considerably  in  excess  of 
Its  capacity  to  deliver,  though  there  is  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  present  state  of  aCairs 
win  persist  much  longer.* 

MOKE    DENTISTS    NEEDED 

A  large  contributing  factor  in  this  latent 
difficulty  is  a  shortage  of  dental  practitioners 
that  promises  to  worsen  before  it  can  be 
Improved.  There  are  p>erhaps  no  more  than 
85,000  actively  practicing  dentists  in  this 
country,'  one  dentist  for  every  2,300  per- 
sons. In  Maryland,  there  is  one  dentist  for 
every  3,333;  In  South  Carolina,  where  the 
most  unfavorable  ratio  exists,  there  is  one 
dentist  for  4.000  people.  The  true  slgnlfl- 
cance  of  the  situation  is  uncomfortably  clear 
when  It  Is  realized  that  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions of  practice,  the  average  dentist  can 
provide  adequate  maintenance  care  to  only 
about   1,000   patients.' 

Tbm  dental  schools  of  this  land  are  pro- 
ducing 3,300  graduates  a  year  to  replace 
3,300  retirements  and  cope  with  the  den- 
tal problems  of  a  burgeoning  population 
that  threatens  to  make  the  United  States  a 
national  226  million  souls  by  1975.  A  few 
additional  schools  are  projected  to  begin 
clasf  during  the  next  several  years,  but 
certainly  not  enough  to  provide  the  man- 
power requirements  of  a  people  beginning 
to  look  upon  health  services  as  a  right  In- 
stead of  a  privilege.  As  indicated  pre- 
Tloosly,  the  organized  profession  and  the 
federal  government  are  cognizant  of  this 
growing  attitude  towards  health  care  and 
are  aetlng  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  new  dental  educational  institutions  and 
to  increase  the  quality  and  capacity  of  those 
already  functioning.  Nonetheless,  the 
growth  of  prepaid  dental  programs  and 
the  removal  of  financial  barriers  to  dental 
care  for  Increasing  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion are  estimated  to  require  the  services  of 
135,000  dentists  by  1975.  about  30,000  more 
than  are  likely  to  be  available. 

ncraoTSD  paoDTjcrivm  necessart 

Though  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  more 
and  better  dentists  constitute  only  one 
means  to  expanded  service  to  which  the 
profession  will  find  It  must  address  Itself. 
Much  can  still  be  accomplished  to  Increase 
the  productivity  of  the  Individual  dentist, 
although  it  has  been  Improved  by  thirty 
per  cent  since  1950.  Dunning*  estimated 
in  1983  that  more  than  18  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  dentists  operated  without  any  as- 
sistance whatever  and  contrasted  dentistry 
with  medicine  by  comparing  the  respective 
ratios  of  the  number  of  practitioners  to  the 
number  of  auxiliary  personnel,  including 
laboratory  technicians.  In  dentistry  the 
ratio  was  1  to  less  than  0.5.  In  medicine  It 
was  1  to  1.6.  Not  only  are  more  dental  hy- 
glenlsts,  assistants  and  laboratory  personnel 
needed,  but  future  dentists  must  be  trained 
to  utilize  their  services  more  effectively.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  reason  to  anticipate  a  com- 
pelling need  to  liberalize  laws  that  narrowly 
restrict  the  activities  of  the  dental  hygienlst. 

Tlist  these  problems  are  already  matters 
of  concern  is  evident  in  federally  supported 
dental  assistant  utilization  programs  cur- 
rently In  progress  In  dental  schools  across 
the  land.  In  addition,  several  promising 
experimental  educational  programs  are  be- 
ing carried  on  to  determine  ways  and  means 
of  proTldlng  adequately  trained  dental  an- 
cUlary  personnel  at  the  high  school.  Junior 
college,  «ad  college  leyel.** 


CHEATER  PREVENTrVE  EFFORT 

Prevention,  the  fundamental  solution  to 
any  health  problem  and  the  ultimate  goal 
of  research  in  the  health  sciences,  for- 
tunately enjoys  a  high  priority  In  the  pro- 
fession's propram  as  previotisly  indicated. 
Indeed.  It  would  appear  that  America's  den- 
tal problem  will  be  solved  ultimately  with 
materials  and  methods  derived  from  research 
Involving  a  wide  range  of  scientific  disci- 
plines and  approaches.  In  any  event,  there 
must  be  a  continuous  and  energetic  striv- 
ing for  knowledge  applicable  to  the  control 
and  elimination  of  ditease  and  to  the  Im- 
proved practice  of  preventive  dentistry. 
Laws  designed  to  maJce  fluoridation  of  com- 
munity w.tter  5:upplics  mand.Ttory.  such  as 
the  one  recently  pas.sed  by  tlie  legislature  of 
Connecticut,    also    serve    this    purpose." 

AMERICA    SOCI.SL-CON.SCIOUS 

In  the  final  analysis,  dentistry's  problem 
of  the  moment  is  one  of  ac'Justment  to  a 
new  order  of  social  consciousness  in  the 
American  people.  Everybody  must  be  able 
to  obtain  health  services  without  regard  to 
S'^cial  or  economic  circumstance.  Incum- 
bent upon  the  profession  is  an  exclusive 
part  In  the  achievement  of  these  health 
goals: 

1.  Prevent  as  much  disease  as  possible. 

2.  Control  that  which  cannot  be  prevented. 

3.  Maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
personnel  to  make  health  services  available 
to  all. 

Imposed  on  every  dentist  Is  a  compelling 
challenge.  Upon  his  attitude  and  what  he 
does  to  meet  It  will  determine  dentistry's 
future  as  an  effective  health  profession  and 
his  own  worth  as  a  responsible  member  of 
his  community. 
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The  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  Is 
heavy  as  I  realize  that  In  the  90th  Con- 


gress I  shall  not  be  able  to  continue  the 
warm  relationship  which  I  have  always 
been  able  to  enjoy  with  the  distinguished 
and  unusually  able  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, Judge  Smith. 

I  have  been  fortunate  In  having  a  most 
wonderful  and  rewarding  relationship 
with  the  chaii-man  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mute and  I  feel  that  I  have  been  great- 
ly privileged  to  have  worked  with  this 
great,  outstanding  and  dedicated  Amer- 
ican. Judge  Smith's  service  here  in  this 
House  was  fearless,  forthright,  and 
courageous.  He  Is  dedicated  and  devoted 
to  those  principles  and  ideals  which  made 
this  country  great.  I  will  be  a  better 
Congressman  having  sened  ■with  this 
great  American. 

A  parliamentarian  without  peer;  a 
statesman  the  likes  of  which  we  shall 
not  soon  again  see,  if  ever;  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
for  thousands  of  people,  when  I  echo  in 
simple  justice  my  great  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  affection  for  this  great  Amer- 
ican. His  departure  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Congress. 

Mrs.  Dom  Joins  mo  in  •wishing  for 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Smith  much  happiness 
and  best  wishes  always. 


Door-to-Door  Canvassers  Hnnt  Worken 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  cLaIBORNE  pell 

or  BHODC   ISLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATK8 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
upon,  what  I  believe,  is  a  hopeful  portent 
for  the  future,  in  a  newspaper  article 
about  the  energetic  approach  by  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Employment  Service 
to  recruit  workers  for  manufacturers  in 
my  State  who  are  experiencing  acute 
labor  shortages.  A  most  important  serv- 
ice is  now  being  provided — for  the  State 
employment  service  Is  actively  seeking 
out  and  speaking  with  those  persons, 
who  are  adversly  affected  by  the  upward 
trend  In  consumer  prices,  such  as  the 
retiree — trying  to  live  on  a  fixed  In- 
come— and  the  housewife  coping  with 
an  increasing  grocery  bill. 

Some  of  these  job  openings  call  for 
specific  skills,  thus  utilizing  the  retired 
worker  who  has  skills  and  would  like  to 
supplement  his  income,  while  other  posi- 
tions call  for  little  or  no  specific  training, 
a  perfect  spot  for  a  housewife  who  has 
some  time  on  her  hands.  It  Is  the  rare 
man  or  womanl  whose  spirit  Is  not 
bolstered  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
fieeded,  that  their  labor  can  be  applied 
to  a  useful  and  rewarding  end. 

However,  Mr.  President,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that  even  more  will  have 
to  be  done,  not  only  In  the  areas  of  job 
recruitment  and  development,  but  In 
the  training  and  retraining  of  persormel, 
so  that  skilled  employment  openings  no 
longer  go  unfilled,  a  fact  I  find  intoler- 
able In  our  society. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  campaign  of 
just  two  employees  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Employment  Service,  gives  ami^ 
evidence  of  the  need,  and  now,  the  kind 
of  worthwhile  services  that  can  be  pro- 


vided, through  an  imaginative  approach 
toward  t^Jtaining  the  goals  envisioned 
by  the  Congress,  when  it  first  enacted, 
and  subsequently  amended  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  illus- 
trative article  on  the  activities  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Employment  Service, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Provi- 
dence Eveiilng  Bulletin,  be  inserted  into 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DooR-TO-DooR  Canvassers  Hunt  Workers 

(By  Marian  Smith) 
When  the  team  of  Jack  and  Ernie  set  out 
last  week,  they  had  but  one  objective  .  .  . 
to  recruit  workers  for  local  manufacturers, 
whose  factories  are  desperately  In  need  of 
help. 

Jack  and  Ernie — John  P.  Bennett  and 
Ernest  P,  Marcotte — are  employes  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Employment  Service. 
Last  week  they  became  door-to-door  can- 
vassers In  an  effort  to  bolster  Rhode  Island's 
lagging  labor  market. 

"We  realized  the  people  weren't  coming  to 
us  for  Jobs  so  we  decided  we  have  to  go  to 
them,"  explained  Mr.  Bennett,  the  man  who 
devised  the  door-to-door  venture. 

As    head    of     the    employment    serv'lce's 
Jewelry   department.   Jack   Bennett  realized 
the  acute  labor  shortages  in  local  factories. 
"Just  the  other  day,"  he  said,  "a  manufac- 
turer called  and  told  me  he  had  to  shut  down 

•ome  of  his  machines  because  he  can't  get 

people  to  run  them. 
"These  factories  must  have  more  workers," 

he  continued,  "And  we've  got  to  find  them." 
Many  of  the  Jobs  that  are  available  de- 
mand little  or  no  prior  training.     Starting 

•alarles  begin  at  $1.25  an  hour  for  unskilled 

workers,  with  higher  wages  being  given  to 

persons  with  previous  experience. 
There's  no  doubt  that  Jack  and  Ernie  are 

tackling  their  new  campaign  with  gusto. 
In  the  first  three  days  of  their  canvassing, 

they  visited  240  homes  In  Providence  alone. 

At  each  one  they  made  the  same  plea  .  .  . 

"please  go  to  work." 
They  appealed  to  anyone  who  might  answer 

the  door,  contacting  mainly  housewives  and 

retired  men. 
While  the  men  usually  were  receptive  Ust- 

•ners,  most  housev^rlves  were  dubious  ...  at 

first. 
Yet,  after  a  few  minutes,  a  surprisingly 

Itrge  niunber  of  them  admitted  they  really 

would  like  to  go  out  to  work. 
As  one  said :  • 

"I've  always  thought  about  working,  but 

ttta  la  the  first  Ume  anyone  ever  aeked  me 

to." 
Jack  and  Ernie  not  only  ask  the  hotisewlves 

to  think  about  working,  they  make  It  clear 

ttiat  the  state  employment  service   will  do 

everything  possible  to  help  them  find  a  Job 

they  will  like. 
iMcal  manufacturers   need   help  so  badly 

they're  willing  to  hire  workers  on  their  own 

terms. 
Thtis,   women   with   school-aged   children 

«n  find  Jobs  that  will  coincide  with  school 

haan  and  housewives  who  want  to  work  only 

four  days  a  week  can  be  accommodated. 
In  their  campaign.  Jack  and  Ernie  quickly 

P<^nt  out   to   housewives   the   flexibility   of 

to«iay'8  labor  market.     They  even  stress  the 

tsct  that  working  can  be  a  "fun"  project. 
"Get  some  of  your  girlfriends  together  and 

well  find  a  place  where  you  can  aU  work 

together,"  Jack  assured  one  housewife. 
"We'U  even  take  you  down  to  the  factory 

•nd  Introduce  you  to  the  employer."  he  vol- 

•iteered  to  another. 

Jn  ail  ot  their  contacts.  J»k  and  Ernie 
«tol  the  benefits  of  work,  Impreaelng  on  the 
kousewlves  that  "your  country  needs  you  on 
Hie  Job." 


Jack  Bennett,  the  spokesman  for  the  team, 
approaches  each  door  as  a  new  challenge 
A  former  assistant  sales  manager  for  Inter- 
natloiml  Paper  Compeny  In  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Bennett  has  thrown  himself  Into  this  new 
venture  with  true  salesmanlike  devotion. 

"It's  the  personal  contact,"  he  says  en- 
thusiastically. You've  got  to  canvass  a 
neighborhood  once,  then  come  back  again  to 
remind  people  of  v,  hat  you  said. 

"I  never  get  tired  of  talking  to  people.  I 
could  hit  20  houses  in  15  minutes."  he 
remarked. 

For  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Marcotte.  an  em- 
ployment interviewer,  this  Is  Just  a  temporary 
assignment,  taken  on  in  addition  to  other 
duties. 

But  both  are  determined  to  make  their  re- 
cruiting a  success,  so  the  employment  service 
will  expand  the  program  and  put  other  can- 
va.rserE  on  the  Job 

"Sure  its  a  little  unorthodox."  Jack  Ben- 
nett admitted.  "But  we've  got  to  find  people 
who  are  willing  to  work  and  housewives  are 
Just  about  the  only  untapped  labor  source 
we  have  left." 


Summary  of  Record  and  Accomplishments 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Daring  the  89th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OP    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  during  the 
89th  Congress,  has  again  completed  a 
busy  and  productive  schedule.  EJuring 
this  Congress,  the  committee  considered 
and  reported  legislation  In  the  majority 
of  areas  of  its  jurisdiction.  As  Members 
will  recall,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee is  exceedingly  broad  and  complex 
and  includes  matters  which  affect  the 
day-to-day  activities  and  well-being  of 
all  of  our  cltizer^s. 

The  nature  of  the  measures  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
Is  such  that  the  committee  necessarily 
proceeds  with  the  utmost  caution,  re- 
sponsibility, and  prudence.  Laws  on  the 
subject  of  taxes,  tariffs,  social  security, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  fiscal 
matters  generally  have  a  great  impact  on 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  on  the 
well-being  of  its  citizens. 

To  Illustrate  the  intensive  activity  of 
the  committee  and  Its  accomplishments 
during  the  Congress  just  completed,  cer- 
tain of  the  major  measures  which  were 
reported  by  the  committee  are  listed 
briefly,  followed  by  a  complete  statistical 
and  summary  report  of  the  entire  record 
of  the  committee. 

Probably  the  most  significant  legisla- 
tive enactment  which  was  reported  by 
the  committee,  and  one  which  histori- 
cally will  have  the  greatest  impact  in 
the  years  to  come  on  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  was  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965,  which  Included  the  hospi- 
tal insurance  program  and  the  voluntary 
supplementary  medical  plan,  in  addition 
to  across-the-board  Increases  in  social 
security  benefits,  and  many  major 
changes  in  practically  all  of  the  titles  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 


In  the  field  of  taxation,  the  committee 
reported  bills  which  became  law,  in  most 
of  the  major  facets  of  this  part  of  Its 
jurisdiction  For  example,  the  Excise 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965,  a  major  leg- 
islative enactment,  repealed  and  thus 
eliminated  the  vast  majority  of  excise 
taxes  mposed  at  the  Federal  level. 
Moreover,  it  made  administrative  im- 
provements in  the  remaining  Federal  ex- 
cise ta,{es. 

In  the  field  of  income  taxes,  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act 
of  1966.  which  made  major  improve- 
ments in  the  withholding  provisions  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  law,  both  as  to 
individuals  and  as  to  corporations,  and 
also  played  a  part  in  the  anti-Lnfiatlonai-y 
program  of  the  administration.  More- 
over, in  the  field  of  income  taxes,  the 
committee  reported  and  there  was  en- 
acted legislation  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  7-percent  investment  credit  and  cer- 
tain methods  of  rapid  depreciation,  a 
major  anti-infiation  weapon.  Also,  the 
committee  reported  and  there  was  en- 
acted into  law  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax 
Act  of  1966.  which  made  certain  major 
changes  with  regard  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  income  of  foreigners  resid- 
ing In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other 
major  tax  changes. 

In  the  field  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation, the  committee  reported  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Amendments 
of  1966.  which  would  have  made  major 
improvements  and  extensions  In  the  un- 
employment compensation  program. 
However,  the  cdjif  erees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  were  unable  to 
reach  agreanent  and  this  me««ure  ulti- 
mately died  In  conference  and  did  not 
become  law. 

In  the  field  of  tariffs  and  trade,  the 
committee  reported  and  there  was  en- 
acted Into  law  legislation  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  so-called  Florence  and 
Beirut  agreements,  matters  which  had 
been  pending  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  examples, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  and  Means 
reported  and  there  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  very  large 
number  of  relatively  minor  bills  or  bUls 
which  were  restricted  in  their  provisions 
to  particular  facets  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  In 
the  past,  and  can  again  state  without 
reservation,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  have  been 
conscientious  In  attending  to  their  duties 
and  have  devoted  themselves  diligently 
to  completing  the  heavy  work  of  the 
committee.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  pursued  their  responsibili- 
ties with  sincerity  and  have  been  dili- 
gent in  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
the  committee.  Because  of  the  pending 
workload  of  the  committee,  it  was  again 
necessary  to  conduct  many  extended 
executive  sessions  throughout  l)oth  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress  in  addition  to  the 
public  hearings  which  the  committee  has 
conducted. 

While  we  as  individual  members  of  the 
committee  have,  of  course,  not  always 
agreed  on  all  of  the  measures  considered 
by  the  committee,  certainly  every  mem- 
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ber  of  this  committee  can  take  pride  in 
the  work  which  he  has  done  and  in  the 
record  which  has  been  established. 

During  the  course  of  this  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  held  pub- 
lic or  executive  hearings  on  a  total  of 
73  days  exclusive  of  executive  sessions, 
and  has  directly  received  testimony  from 
more  than  ^9  individuals  during  those 
hearings.     In  addition,  comments,  rec- 


ommendations, and  statements  of  views 
were  received  for  the  printed  record  from 
many  hundreds  of  other  Interested  per- 
sons and  organizations.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Interested  public,  there  fol- 
lows a  table  which  shows  the  subject  of 
these  public  hearings,  the  number  of  days 
Involved,  the  niunber  of  witnesses,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  which  were  pub- 
lished. 


Table  1. — Hearings  held  by  Committee  on  Wuj-^  and  Mrans,  89lh  Cong. 

1ST  SES9I0M 


UliJtOt 


^t .^. 


Medical  care  for  the  aged  leieoutive  heiiring) ..  .. 
Internationiil  Coflee  Agreement  (executive  heuruiji 
LuiUfU  Slulecy-C'.^i.*ua  Aulou.uUvt  rruu...^to  .'^e.'*-^^^* 

Duty  exemption  for  returning  American  residents 

Temporary  increase  in  delit  ceiling  (executive  iieajing) 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension  Act  of  1965  leieculive  bearing), 

along  with  written  comments  ^utiniitted        .       -         -  . 

Removal  of  tm  barriers  to  foreign  nivestiiient  in  tlie  I'liiuil  St.ites  (see 

also  2d  sess  i .  - .  -  -  

Proposed  amendments  to  Firearms  .\ct~ -  

Altteation  of  duties  on  importalioii  of  coionut  nil 

rnemployment  compensation.  11.  R.  SacJ  (see  also  2d  sess.).. 

Written   statements   l>y   iiitere.^lid   iiidiviiiu;il.s   and  organizations  on 

Treasury  l>epartment  report  on  private  loundutions ...     . . 


Nuralier 
of  days 

Nuinlicr 

of 
witnesses 

Number 
of  pages 

11 
3 
2 

50 

S 

16 

22 

4 

898 

47 

313 

171 

38 

a 

57 

lis 

2 

1 
16 

33 

53 

9 

138 

161 

898 

91 

2.191 

«1 

771 

Numlicr 

of 
volumes 
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1966  tax  proposals  of  the  President .  

Written  statements  by  interested  individual.-i  and  orpaniy-.itions  on  II.  R. 
11287,  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  of  Itttki  see  also  1st  scss.  and  be- 
low)   r 

Duty-free  entry  of  certain  copixT  -  ..„.-. 

Priority  of  Federal  tax  liens  and  levies   .  .1 ..- 

Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966 '-.. 

Unemployment  compensation.  H.R.  81'b.' 

Written  atatements  by  interested  individuals  and  organizations  on  U.R. 

13431.  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 

Temporary  increase  in  debt  ceiling  (executive  hearing) ..,_.,..,„... 

Implementation  of  Florence  and  Beirut  agreements... 

Written  statements  by  interested  individuals  and  organizations  on  II  R. 

OtiS,  Treasury  proposal  to  amend  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  promote 

saviii(s  under  the  automatic  data  processing  system. 

Administration's  proposal  on  airway  user  charges.      

Unrelated  debt -financed  income  of  tax-exempt  organ  irations  ...  ,  .. 
President's  proposal  on  >us()eiision  of  investment  credit  :uid  application 

of  accelerated  depreciation 


Total 


1 

5 

73 


II 


12 
6 
6 

47 

649 


199 


204 
5fi 

242 
46 

150 

29 
103 
2S8 


24 

130 

60 

519 


7,713 


1 
1 
1 

I 

31 


In  addition  to  the  public  hearings 
during  the  89th  Congress,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  met  in  execu- 
Uve  session  193  times,  covering  144  days. 
This  Included  approximately  48  sessions 
covering  31  days  on  the  subject  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  and  social  security. 

Of  the  21,899  public  and  private  bills 
and  resolutions  Introduced  In  the  House 
during  the  course  of  this  Congress,  there 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  'Ways 
and  Means  a  total  of  3,161  bills  and  reso- 
lutions. In  addition  to  the  56  executive 
communications.  Of  this  total,  there 
were  1.741  tax  bills,  763  social  security 
bUls.   532   tariff   bills,   and   125   miscel- 


laneous bills.  This  total  represents  ap- 
proximately one-sixth  of  all  the  public 
bills  and  resolutions  introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  this 
Congress. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee favorably  reported  to  the  House  a 
total  of  109  bills,  which  Includes  34  tax 
bills,  5  social  security  bills,  62  tariff  bills, 
and  8  bills  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
Of  the  109  bills  reported  to  the  House, 
103  passed  the  House  and  66  were  en- 
acted into  law. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  a  further 
detailed  history  of  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  these  measures: 


Table  2. — Bills  and  reaolutiont  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  .\fean.':,  89th  Cong., 
1st  and  Sd  sess.,  by  category  and  action  thereon 


Btlli  reierTed  to  committee 

Bills  reported  to  House 

Bills  pMsed  House 

Bills  reported  to  Senate.... 

Bills  pMsed  Senate. .  

Bills  enacted  into  law 


Tax 


741 
31 
30 
•il 
19 
19 


Social 
security 


763 
6 
3 


Tarifl 


53.' 
6J 
50 
4J 
42 
42 


Other 


Totii 


3,161 
1(19 
101 
75 
72 
70 


Table  3.  below,  shows  the  numbers  of 
the  public  bills  reported  by  the  ccMnmlt- 
tee  in  each  of  the  subject  categories  in- 
flected In  table  2. 


Table  3 


TAXES 

H.R      10,    HJl.    318.    H.R.    327. 

H.R.    483. 

H.R.   4360.   HH.   4665,   H.R.   4750. 

Hit.   6319. 

H.R.  6413.  H.R.  6958,  H.R.  7030.  H.R.  7502. 
H.R.  8188.  H.R.  8244,  H.R.  8371,  MS..  0280, 
■&B..  9883.  H.R.  10185.  H.R.  10625.  H.R.  11256, 
H.R.  11257,  H.R.  11660,  H.R.  11765,  H.R.  11782, 
H.R.  12752,  H.R.  13103,  H.R.  14363.  H.R. 
16775,  H.R.  17271,  HJl.  17607,  H.R.  18230. 

TARIFF  AND  TRADE 

H.R.  1035.  H.R.  4493,  H.R.  5768,  H.R.  5950, 
H.R.  6431.  H.R.  6568,  H.R.  7621.  H.R.  7723, 
H.R.  7969,  H.R.  8147,  H.R.  8376,  HJl.  8436, 
H.R.  8664,  H.R.  9042,  H.R.  10998,  H.R.  11029. 
H.R.  11216.  H.R.  11653,  H.R.  12262.  H.R.  12318, 
H.R.  12328,  H.R.  12461,  H.R.  12463,  H.R.  12657, 
H.R.  12676,  H.R.  12864,  H.R.  12997,  HR.  13118, 
H.R.  13363,  HR.  16077,  H.R.  16092.  H.R.  16160, 
H.J.  Res.  688,  S.  701,  and  28  private  bills 
as  shown  in  ttie  table  following  the  sum- 
maries of  public  bills  below. 

SOCIAL  SECUKITY  (INCLUDING  OLD-ACE,  SOTt- 
VrVORS'  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE,  TTNEM- 
PLOYMENT  OOMPENSATION,  PUBLIC  ASSIST- 
ANCE, ETC.) 

H.R.  6675,  H.R.  13445,  H.R.  14224,  H.R. 
15119. H.R.  18085, H.R.  18225. 

OTHER        (INCLUDING       EENECOTIATION,       PUBUC 
DEBT,  ETC.) 

H.R.  8210,  HR.  8445,  H.R.  8464,  H.R.  9570, 
H.R.  11158.  H.R.  13431,  H.R.  15202,  S.  801, 
S.  1013,  S.  1760. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  further  informa- 
tion of  the  Members,  there  follows  a  sum- 
mary of  each  of  the  pubhc  bills  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during 
the  89th  Congress,  listed  in  numerical 
order  and  showing  the  status  of  each  bill 
at  adjournment,  followed  by  a  table 
describing  the  28  private  bills  reported 
by  the  committee  in  the  89th  Congress: 
Summaries  or  Bills  and  RESOLtrriONS  Re- 
ported BT  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

IN  NUMERICAL  ORDER 89TH  CONGRESS 

PUBLIC    BILLS  ' 

H.R.  10  (Mr.  Keogh):  see  H.R.  13103.  As 
reported  to  and  passed  by  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  June  6,  1966,  this  bill 
amended  the  provisions  of  the  "Self-Em- 
ployed Individuals'  Tax  Retirement  Act  of 
1962"  by:  (1)  repealing  the  provision  limit- 
ing the  deduction  from  gross  Income,  for 
Inccane  tax  piurposes,  which  a  self-employed 
Individual  may  take  with  respect  to  contri- 
butions to  a  retirement  plan  on  his  own 
behalf  to  50  percent  of  the  contribution  (but 
retaining  the  provision  restricting  the  con- 
tribution to  the  lesser  of  10  percent  of  earned 
income  or  $2,500).  and  (2)  permitting  the 
self-employed  individual  to  Include  In  earned 
Income  all  of  his  net  profits  when  his  in- 
come Is  earned  from  a  business  in  which 
both  the  performance  of  personal  servicea 
and  capitaJ  are  material  Income-prcxlucing 
factors,  provided  that  the  personal  servlcet 
of  the  self-employed  person  involved  Is  a 
material  income-producing  factor.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  were  aidopted  by  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  H.B.  13103  and 
became  law  as  a  |>art  of  that  legislation, 
amended  to  be  effective  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1967. 

H.R.  318  (Mr.  Jennings);  Public  Law  89- 
523,  app.  August  1,  1966.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  to  provide  that  the  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  tires  and  inner  tubes  in  tbe 
case  of  manufacturer-owned  (or  import«r 
owned)  retail  stores  be  imposed  at  the  time 
of  delivery  to  theae  stores,  rather  than  :it 
the  time  these  tubes  or  tires  are  sold. 

The  bill  was  enacted  into  law  as  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  327  (Mr.  Kbogh)  ;  Public  Law  89-352, 
app.  February  3.  1966.  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean* 
and  enacted  Into  law.  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
was  to  exempt  from  income  taxation  mutual, 


nonprofit  organizations  organized  before 
September  1.  1957.  and  operated  to  provide 
reserves  for  building  and  loan  associations, 
cooperative  banks,  and  mutual  savings  banks, 
.  If  at  least  85  percent  of  their  Income  Is  at- 
tributable to  providing  such  reserve  funds 
and  to  Investments.  The  legislation  ex- 
tended this  tax-exempt  status  to  organiza- 
tions which  are  similar  In  essential  respects 
to  those  which  were  already  exempt.  Prior 
law  exempted  such  organizations  only  if  they 
provide  both  reserves  for,  and  insurance  of 
shares  and  deix)sits  of.  member  associations. 

The  bill  also  provided  that  net  income  de- 
rived by  such  organizations  (both  that  of 
the  organizations  exempted  by  this  bill  and 
that  of  the  similar  organizations  already 
exempt)  which  is  not  related  to  the  provi- 
sion of  reserves  cm-  Insurance  will  be  taxed 
as  unrelated  business  income.  This  latter 
provision  confines  the  privilege  of  tax  exemp- 
tion to  income  derived  from  the  specific  serv- 
ices upon  which  that  exemption  is  based. 

H.R.  433  (Mr.  Herlong)  ;  Public  Law  8fl- 
621,  app.  October  4.  1966.  As  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  this  bill  provided  that,  for 
estate  tax  purposes  an  Interest  in  property 
which  a  surviving  spouse  receives  as  a  result 
of  a  disclaimer  by  a  beneficiary  under  a  vrtll 
would  qualify  for  the  estate  tax  marital  de- 
duction where  certain  conditions  are  met. 
The  'amendments  made  by  the  Senate,  modi- 
fying the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  were 
accepted  by  the  House. 

H.R.  1035  (Mr.  Gubser) ;  passed  October  11, 
1966.  As  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  this 
bill  would  make  duty-free  the  Importation 
of  bagpipes  and  parts  thereof.  The  Commit- 
tee was  advised  that  there  is  no  commercial 
production  of  bagpipes  in  the  United  States, 
and  favorable  Departmental  reports  were  re- 
ceived on  the  legislation.    -^ 

H.R.  4260  (Mr.  Keogh);  passed  House 
June  17,  1965.  As  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by  the 
House,  this  bill  amends  the  real  estate  in- 
vestment trust  provisions  of  present  law  to 
provide  that  the  term  "real  estate  invest- 
ment trust"  means  a  corporation  as  well  as 
an  unincorporated  trust  or  unincorporated 
association.  Real  estate  Investment  corpora- 
tions which  meet  the  conditions  specified  In 
the  statute  now  applicable  to  real  estate  in- 
vestment trusts  would  be  eligible  for  the 
"pass  through"  type  of  tax  treatment,  where 
90  percent  or  more  of  their  income  is  dis- 
Mbuted,  In  substantially  the  same  manner 
as  regulated  Investment  companies.  Thus, 
whn-e  the  specified  conditions  are  met,  the 
distributed  Income  would  be  taxed  to  the 
■faareholder  in  the  real  estate  corporation 
and  not  to  the  corporation  Itself.  The  in- 
come taxed  to  the  shareholder,  as  presently 
provided  In  the  case  of  real  estate  invest- 
ment truste,  would  be  treated  as  ordinary  in- 
come (not  eligible  for  the  dividend  exclu- 
sion) except  in  the  case  of  capital  gains 
which  would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
aa  Is  presently  provided  for  real  estate  in- 
vestment trusts. 

H.R.  4493  (Mrs.  GalFrrrHs) ;  Public  Law  89- 
61.  app.  June  30.  1965.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill,  which  was  enacted  into  law  in  the  form 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  was  to  continue  for  2  years,  to  the 
close  of  June  30,  1967,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  scrap  of  various  metals. 
Favorable  departmental  rejxsrts  were  received 
on  this  legislation,  and  the  committee  was 
advised  that  the  conditions  which  prt^npted 
the  initial  suspension  of  the  duty  on  metal 
•crap,  and  the  continuations  thereof  to  the 
present  time,  have  not  changed.  The  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  recommending  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

HJt.  4665  (Mr.  Ullman)  ;  Public  Law  80- 
670,  app.  September  12,  1966.  Aa  unanimous- 
ly reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  this  bill  provided  in- 
ooene  tax  deductions  without  limitation  for 
wploratlon  expenditures  for  minerals  (other 


than  coal,  oil,  and  gas)  paid  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  development  stage  of  the 
mine,  the  deduction  to  the  elective  and  lim- 
ited to  expenditures  for  exploration  In  the 
United  States.  (Under  prior  law  such  de- 
ductions were  allowed  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$100,000  a  year,  with  an  overall  maximum  of 
$400,000  for  each  taxpayer.)  The  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  "recapture"  of  the  amounts  de- 
ducted under  the  provision  (i.e..  In  effect 
adding  the  amounts  deducted  back  into  in- 
come) .  Substantive  amendments  to  the 
House  bill  were  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and 
under  the  conference  agreement  and  as  the 
bill  became  law,  the  application  of  the  un- 
limited deduction  provision  was  extended  to 
include  exploration  expenditures  with  re- 
spect to  coal,  and  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill  limiting  the  deduction  to  expenditures  in 
the  United  States  was  modified  to  permit  the 
deduction  of  foreign  exploration  exp>endi- 
tures  (subject  to'  the  $100,000  annual  and 
$400,000  overall  Umltatlons,  without  recap- 
ture). Also,  provisions  were  included  relat- 
ing to  the  effect  of  certain  tax-free  transfers 
of  mineral  property. 

H.R,  4750  (Mr.  Mills);  Public  Law  89-243, 
app.  October  9,  1965.  This  bill  extended  to 
July  31,  1967,  the  interest  equalization  tax 
(which,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  would 
have  terminated  on  December  31.  1965)  and 
broadened  Its  application  to  include  debt 
obligations  having  a  maturity  of  1  or  more 
years  (instead  of  3  years  or  more).  The  tax, 
originally  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
program  to  Improve  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  Increases  the  cost  of  foreign  borrow- 
ing in  the  case  of  securities  and  debt  obli- 
gations In  this  country  by  approximately  1 
percent.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  tax  had  proven 
to  be  viseful  in  our  efforts  to  counter  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments,  and  its 
extension  was  urged  by  the  Administration. 

H.R.  5768  (Mr.  Herlong);  Public  Law  89- 
229,  app.  October  1,  1965.  As  unanimously 
reported  to  the  House  and  as  enacted  into 
law,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  continue 
for  3  years,  until  the  close  of  November  7, 
1968.  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  classifications  of  spun  silk  yarn.  This 
suspension  of  duty,  which  has  been  in  effect 
continuously  since  November  195?,  was  orig- 
inally enacted  in  order  to  enable  domestic 
producers  to  import  fine  silk  yams  free  of 
duty  80  as  to  make  it  more  economical  for 
them  to  produce  fine-yarn  fabrics  in  compe- 
tition with  imported  similar  fabrics.  The 
committee  was  advised  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  suspension  Is  justified  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  reasons  that  prompted  the  orig- 
inal suspension. 

A  provision  added  to  the  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate, creating  a  special  tariff  category  for 
certain  textured  yarn  composed  of  continu- 
ous manmade  fibers,  was  deleted  by  the 
Conference  Committee,  but  the  President  was 
requested  to  cause  a  study  to  be  made  of 
the  matter  with  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  be  made  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  Feb.  1.  1966. 

H.R.  5950  (Mr.  Pellt);  passed  House  Oc- 
tober 21,  1966.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  as 
unanimously  reported  to  and  passed  by  the 
House  is  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
permit  the  duty-free  treatment  of  limestone 
Imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement,  by  authorizing  the  elimination  or 
reduction  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  without  the 
staging  that  would  otherwise  be  required. 
Imports  of  the  limestone  involved  In  the  bill 
are  presently  localized  along  the  Canadian 
border,  principally  in  the  region  of  tlie  Great 
Lakes  and  the  State  of  Washington,  and  do 
not  move  in  significant  quantities  any  great 
distances  inland  (the  cost  of  transportation 
restricting  its  movement  to  short  distances) . 

H.R.  6319  (Mr.  Boccs) ;  Public  Law  89-384; 
app.  AprU  8,  1966.  As  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
passed  by  the  House,  the  purpose  of  this  bUl 
was  to  aioeiid  tHe  latemal  Bevenu«  Codfrol 


1954  to  provide,  in  the  case  of  recoveries  of 
foreign  expropriation  losses,  a  new  set  of  rules 
generally  limiting  the  tax  on  the  recovery  to 
the  benefit  previously  received  in -deducting 
the  loss  (but  applying  current  tax  rates) .  In 
hardship  situations  the  bill  also  made  pro- 
vision lor  payment  of  the  tax  on  recoveries 
in  10  equal  annual  installments  bearing  in- 
terest at  4  percent.  A  special  rule  is  pro- 
vided in  the  case  of  life  Insurance  companies, 
and  the  bill  also  makes  provision  for  taxing 
recoveries  with  respect  to  foreign  expropria- 
tion losses  where  a  benefit  from  a  tax  deduc- 
tion was  received  by  one  corporation  holding 
securities  in  another  whose  property  was  ex- 
propriated. 

A  Senate  amendment  adding  a  provision 
extending  through  May  31,  1966,  the  initial 
enrollment  period  for  coverage  under  the 
program  of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged  was  amended  to,  in 
effect,  substitute  the  language  of  H.R.  14224 
(infra),  and  the  bill  was  enacted  with  this 
amendment  only. 

H.R.  6413  (Mr.  SisK) ;  passed  House  October 
7.  1966.  As  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed 
by  the  House,  this  legislation  would  provide 
for  the  tax-free  withdrawal  from  bonded 
wine  cellars  of  wine  and  wine  products,  con- 
taining not  more  than  21  percent  alcohol, 
when  rendered  unfit  for  beverage  use.  Under 
existing  law  a  drawback  of  all  but  $1  of  tax 
per  gallon  is  permitted  In  the.  case  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  rendered  unfit  fo/toeverage  use, 
but  there  is  no  comparable  provision  in  the 
case  of  wines.  Wines  withdrawn  in  such 
cases  would  be  used  for  salted  cmsking  wines. 
in  medicinal  preparations  or  in  tooA  flavoring 
products,  in  producing  agricultural  feed.  etc. 

H.R.  6431  (Mr.  Schneebkli)  ;  Public  Law 
89-204.  app.  September  27.  1965.  As  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  subsequently 
enacted  into  law,  this  legislation  provided 
for  the  suspension,  through  June  30,  1967, 
ot  the  duty  on  certain  forms  of  nickel,  and 
authorized  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
continuance  of  such  duty-free  treatment 
after  June  30,  1967,  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
trade  agreement  entered  Into  under  the 
authority  of  section  201  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  The  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  the  United  States  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  Imports  for  its  supplies  of 
nickel,  and  that  the  duty  on  these  products 
constitutes  a  significant  cost  burden  on  U.S. 
manufacturers,  particularly  producers  of 
stainless  steel  and  alloy  steels,  and  that  re- 
moval of  the  duty  would  help  to  Improve 
the  competitive  position  In  the  domestic  as 
well  as  the  export  market  of  U.S.  products 
manufactured  from  imported  nickel-bearing 
raw  materials.  Favorable  departmental  re- 
ports were  received  on  the  legislation. 

H.R.  6568  (Mr.  Keogh)  ;  Public  Law  89-388, 
app.  April  13,  1966.  As  enacted,  this  legis- 
lation made  permanent  the  existing  tempo- 
rary duty-free  treatment  or  lower  rates  of 
duty  applicable  to  copra,  palm  nuts,  and 
palm-nut  kernels,  their  oils,  and  sjjeclfled 
fatty  acids,  salts,  and  other  chemical  prod- 
ucts derived  from  the  oils.  The  bill  as  en- 
acted also  provided  relief  with  respect  to 
certain  coconut  oil  Imported  on  or  before 
Jxme  11,  1965,  which  had  been  released  from 
customs  custody  as  being  within  the  duty- 
free quota  under  the  Philippine  trade  agree- 
ment. 

HJl.  6675  (Mr.  Mills);  Public  Law  89-97. 
app.  July  30.  1965.  Following  Is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  this  legislation, 
the  "Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965": 

First,  a  ccxnxltnated  approach  for  health 
insurance  and  medical  care  for  the  aged 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  by  establish- 
ment of: 

(1)  A  basic  plan  providing  protection 
against  the  costs  of  hospital  and  related  care 
financed  through  a  separate  payroll  tax  and 
a  separate  trust  fund; 

(2)  A  voluntary  "supplementary"  plan 
providing  payments  for  physicians'  and  other 
medical  and  health  services  financed  through 
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$3  monthly  premiums  by  individual  partici- 
pants matched  equally  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment revenue  contributions,  with  certain 
corollary  changes  In  the  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  the  de- 
duction ot  medical  expenses  for  income  tax 
purposes;  and 

(3)  A  greatly  expanded  medical  assistance 
program  for  the  needy  and  medically  needy 
which  combines  all  the  vendor  medical  pro- 
visions for  the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and 
families  with  dependent  children  under  a 
uniform  program  and  matching  formula  in 
a  single  new  title. 

Second,  expansion  of  the  services  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  crippled  children, 
and  the  mentally  retarded,  and  establish- 
ment of  a  5-year  program  of  "special  project 
grants"  to  provide  comprehensive  health 
care  and  services  for  needy  children  of  school 
age  or  preschool  age. 

Third,  revision  and  improvement  of  the 
bene&t  and  coverage  provisions  and  the  fi- 
nancing structure  of  the  Federal  old-a^e. 
survivors',  and  disability  Insurance  system 
by— 

( 1 )  Increasing  benefits  by  7  percent  across 
the  board  with  a  (4  minimum  increase  for 
retired  workers  aged  65  or  over: 

(2)  Continuing  benefits  to  age  22  for  chil- 
dren attending  school: 

(3)  Providing  actuarially  reduced  benefits 
for  widows  at  age  60: 

(4)  Iilberallzlng  the  definition  of  "dis- 
ability" for  disability  insurance  benefit  pur- 
poses: establishing  an  alternative  insured 
status  provision  for  young  workers  who  are 
blind  and  disabled:  and  providing  an  offset  of 
disability  Insurance  benefits  under  certain 
circumstances ; 

(5)  Paying  benefits  on  a  transitional  basis 
to  certain  persons  currently  72  or  over  who 
are  otherwise  Ineligible: 

(6)  Increasing  the  amount  an  Individual 
ta  permitted  to  earn  without  losing  benefits: 

(7)  Amending  the  coverage  provisions 
by — (a)  including  self-employed  physicians; 
(5)  covering  cash  tips;  (c)  liberalizing  the 
Income  treatment  for  self-employed  farmers; 
(d)  Improving  certain  State  and  local  cov- 
erage provisions;  (e)  exempting  certain  re- 
ligious groups  opposed  to  insurance: 

(8)  Revising  the  tax  schedule  and  the 
e«mlngB  base  so  as  to  fully  finance  the 
clianges  made;  and 

(B)  Making  other  miscellaneous  improve- 
ments. 

Fourth,  Improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
public  assistance  programs  by — 

(1)  Increasing  the  Federal  matching  share 
for  cash  payments  for  the  needy  aged,  blind, 
disabled,  and  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren; 

(3)  Eliminating  limitations  on  Federal 
participation  In  public  assistance  to  aged  In- 
dividuals In  tuberculosis  and  mental  disease 
bo^>ttal8  undte  certain  conditions: 

(3)  Affording  the  States  broader  latitude 
In  disregarding  certain  earnings  in  deter- 
mining need  for  aged  recipients  of  public 
assistance;  and 

(4)  Making  other  Improvements  in  the 
public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

HJl.  6958  (Mr.  Mills)  :  before  President  for 
approval.  This  legislation,  which  was  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, was  designed  to  Increase  substan- 
tially the  savings  possible  under  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  new  automatic  data  proc- 
essing system  by  permitting  the  Treasury 
Deptutment  to  require  taxpayers  to  mall  their 
tax  returns  directly  to  the  regional  automatic 
data  processing  service  centers,  of  which 
there  are  presently  seven,  rather  than  filing 
them  In  one  of  the  58  offices  of  the  District 
Directors  as  under  prior  law.  The  bill  as 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  contained  several  provisions 
made  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  change  in 
the  place  for  filing  tax  returns,  including 
a  provision  permitting  a  taxpayer  who  desires 
to  file  bis  return  In  person  to  continue  to 


do  so  by  haiid-Liirryirig  it  to  hi.s  local  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  office  The  Service 
estimated  that  the  elimination  of  double 
handhng  and  shipping  costs  and  the  maxi- 
mization of  economies  inherent  in  volume 
processing  made  possible  bv  ".he  bill  will 
produce  an  annual  saving  in  aiimlnistrative 
costs  of  nearly  $4  million  In  addition,  di- 
rect filing  will  reduce  the  time  required  for 
making  refunds  and  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Service  to  commerce  audit  and  col- 
lection .ictiviucs  lit  Ltn  earlier  time 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  without  change 
in  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  but 
added  a  pr')Mslon  amending  section  1861 
of  the  Soci.ll  Security  Act  relating  to  the  6.(f- 
termmatMn  of  ■'reasonaljle  coel"  of  services 
of  extended  care  facilities  for  purposes  of 
reimbursement  under  the  provisions  for 
medical  care  insurance  for  the  aged.  The 
substitute  text  adopted  in  conference,  which, 
in  general,  require  that  regulations  under 
the  health  insurance  program  relating  to  the 
reasonable  cost  of  extended  Ciire  services 
furnished  by  any  proprietary  facility  specif- 
ically recognize  a  reasonable  return  on  equity 
capital  invested  in  the  facility  used  for  the 
furnishing  of  the  services  isuch  equity  capi- 
tal to  include  any  necessary  working  capital 
so  Invested  i .  was  agreed  to  by  both  bodies 
and  the  bill  was  enacted  into  law  with  the 
inclusion  of  thi.s  provision. 

H  R.  7030  I  Mr  B.^TT^N  i  ;  passed  House 
October  21.  1966  As  unanimously  reported 
to  the  Hou.se  by  the  Committee  jn  Ways  and 
Means,  this  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  if  a 
farmer  pays  an  as.sessment  levied  by  a  soil  or 
water  conservation  or  drainage  district  which 
is  attributable  to  the  acquisition  by  the  dis- 
trict of  depreciable  property,  the  amount 
paid  can  be  deducted  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses on  an  amortized  basis  over  a  10-year 
period  However,  if  the  taxpayers  share  of 
the  asses.<.ment  for  the  depreciable  assets  Is 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
assessed  against  all  members,  his  deduction 
would  be  limited  to  10  percent  of  the  total 
assessment 

HR  7502  I  Mr  Ullmani:  reported  to  Sen- 
ate October  21,  1966  The  purpoee  of  this 
bill  as  unanimously  rept>rted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  p>assed  by 
the  House  is  to  amend  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  relating  to  the  Income  tax  treat- 
ment of  casualty  losses  to  provide  that  if 
property  is  destroyed  or  damaged  by  a  storm, 
flood,  or  other  casualty  which  is  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
major  disaster  then.  If  the  lo«ee  exceed  the 
gains,  both  the  losses  and  the  gains  will  be 
treated  as  ordinary  for  tax  purposes. 

Under  present  law,  uninsured  business 
losses  ( or  those  from  property  held  for  the 
production  of  income  i  arising  from  a  fire  or 
other  casualty  are  treated  as  ordinary  losses 
without  regard  to  any  gains  the  taxpayer  may 
have.  This  rule  is  not  changed  by  the  bill. 
In  the  case  of  major  disasters,  the  bill  sup- 
plements this  rule  of  existing  law  to  provide 
substantially  similar  loss  treatment  for  par- 
tially Insureid  business  property  ( or  property 
held  for  the  production  of  Income ) .  This 
loss  treatment  also  Is  provided  in  the  case  of 
major  disasters  for  losses  of  personal  assets 
held  for  over  6  months  ( such  as  a  personal 
residence),  whether  or  not  it  Is  covered  by 
any  Insurance. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  the  bill 
with  numerous  amendments,  and  at  ad- 
journment the  bill  was  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

HJl.  7621  (Mr.  Dow i ;  see  Public  Law  89- 
241  (H.R.  7969).  As  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  9,  1965,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  close  a  tarlfT  loop- 
hole by  amending  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  limit  the  term  "button 
blanks"  to  raw  or  crude  blanks  suitable  for 
manufacture  into  buttons.  The  substance  of 
this  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7969  (infra),  the 
"Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act 


of  1965".  and  it  became  law  as  a  part  of 
that    legislation. 

H.R.  7723  (Mr.  King  of  California);  Public 
Law  89-392,  app.  April  14,  1966.  As  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  as  enacted  into  law,  this 
legislation  provided  for  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  tropical  hardwood  lumbers 
until  Jan.  1,  1968.  The  provision  of  the 
House  bill  authorizing  the  President,  In 
certain  circumstances,  to  proclaim  the  con- 
tinuance beyond  that  date  of  such  duty- 
free treatment  was  deleted  in  the  Senate, 
and  this  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
House.  The  products  covered  by  the  bill  are 
certain  hardwood  lumbers  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  determined  to  be  tropical 
forestry  commodities  of  kinds  not  produced 
in  significant  quantities  in  the  United  States. 

H.R.  7969  (Mr.  Mills);  Public  Law  89-241, 
app.  October  7,  1965.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation,  the  "Tariff  Schedules  .Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1965,"  was  to  provide 
for  the  correction  of  certain  errors  which, 
through  oversight,  inadvertence,  or  lack  of 
adequate  information,  had  been  made  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  preparing  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (TSUS). 

TSUS  was  the  product  of  many  years  of 
work  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  legis- 
lative directive  to  compile  a  revision  and 
consolidation  of  the  laws  prescribing  the 
tariff  status  of  Imported  articles  with  a  view 
to  their  simplification.  Duty  changes  were 
to  be  avoided  except  where  required  as  an 
incident  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation.  The  result  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  efforts  was  a  revised  set 
of  tariff  schedules  which  the  Congress  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  Tariff  Classification 
Act  of  1962.  After  some  revision  under  leg- 
islative criteria,  the  new  schedules  became 
effective  on  August  31,  1963. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  schedules, 
a  number  of  errors  had  come  to  light,  and 
the  purp>ose  of  H.R.  7969  was  to  gather  these 
errors  together  and  make  corrections  in  one 
bill,  rather  than  deal  with  them  piecemeal. 

HR.  8147  (Mr.  Mills);  Public  Law  89-62, 
app.  June  30,  1965.  As  enacted  into  law, 
this  legislation  made  permanent  the  pre- 
viously temporary  reduction  to  $100  In  the 
amount  of  goods  that  a  returning  resident  of 
the  United  States  may  bring  back  into  this 
country  free  of  duty,  and  changed  the  basis 
of  valuation  from  wholesale  value  to  fair 
retail  value.  The  bill  also  contained  provi- 
sions which,  among  other  things,  (1)  re- 
duced the  quantity  of  alcoholic  beverages 
that  may  be  included  In  the  exemption  from 
1  wine  gallon  to  1  quart  (except  In  the  case 
of  persons  returning  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  or  American  Samoa)  and  limited 
the  exercise  of  this  privilege  to  i>€rsons  age 
21  or  over;  (2)  reestablished  and  made  per- 
manent with  certain  changes  the  special 
temporary  exemption  provisions  which  had 
previously  applied  to  U.S.  residents  return- 
ing from  the  Virgin  Islands  and  extended 
those  provisions  to  also  Include  persons  re- 
turning from  American  Samoa  or  Guam;  and 
(3)  limited  the  exemption  to  articles  ac- 
companying the  individual  on  his  return  to 
the  United  States. 

The  legislation  was  recommended  by  the 
administration  as  one  of  several  steps  pro- 
posed by  the  President  to  deal  with  the  con- 
tinuing deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  advised  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  the 
temporary  reduction  In  duty-free  exemption 
had  been  effective  In  bringing  about  balance- 
of-payments  savings,  and  the  committee 
concluded  that  this  action   was   warranted. 

H.R.8188  (Mr.  Berrs);  reported  to  Senate 
July  22,  1966.  As  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  was  to  provide  Income  tax 
deductions  for  gifts  made  In  1966  and  1967  to 
nonprofit  organizations  supporting  or  op- 
posing the  reorganization  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  a  State  or  local  government 
through  Initiatives  or  referendums  on  con- 
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stltutional  amendments  occurring  In  those 
years.  TTie  bill  was  reported  In  the  Senate 
with  several  amendments,  and  at  adjourn- 
ment was  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
H.R.  8210  (Mr.  MiLLXB);  Public  Law 
89-353;  app.  February  2,  1966.  As  unani- 
mously rejxji-ted  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  as  enacted,  this  bill  provided 
that  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  the 
European  Space  Research  Organization 
(ESRO).  an  organization  of  11  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries  engaged  in  the  planning  of 
scientific  activities  in  the  peaceful  use  of 
outer  space  which  Is  Interested  In  establish- 
ing a  small  satellite  telemetery  command 
station  near  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  an  International 
organization  for  purposes  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act.  Upon 
such  a  designation,  the  organization,  to  the 
extent  provided  by  the  President,  will  be 
exempt  from  customs  duties  on  property  Im- 
ported for  the  activities  It  engages  In,  from 
Income  taxes,  from  withholding  taxes  on 
wages,  and  from  excise  taxes  on  services  and 
facilities.  In  addition,  the  employees  of  the 
International  organization  (other  than  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States)  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  VS.  Income  tax  on  the  Income  they 
received  from  ESRO. 

H.R.  8244  (Mr.  Herlong);  passed  House 
October  21,  1966.  The  purpose  of  this  blU, 
as  unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  was  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
that  In  determining  the  ordinary  retail  price 
of  a  cigar  In  Its  principal  market  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  cigars  (which  Is  based  on  the  ordinary 
retail  price  of  a  cigar  In  Its  principal  market) . 
the  amount  to  be  excluded  from  the  retail 
price  on  account  of  a  State  or  local  tax  which 
Is  not  an  even  number  of  cents  shall  be 
rounded  up  to  the  next  highest  full  cent, 
except  where  rounding  would  result  In  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  excise  tax  to  a  level  below 
that  which  would  be  Imposed  In  the  absence 
of  a  State  or  local  tax. 

H.R,  8371  (Mr.  Mills);  Public  Law  89-44. 
app.  June  21,  1965.  This  legislaUon,  the 
"Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965."  repre- 
sented a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  structure,  and  provided  for 
the  repeal,  either  outright  or  on  a  scheduled 
basis,  of  foiir  of  the  five  retailers'  excise  taxes, 
most  of  the  manufacturers'  excise  taxes,  and 
a  number  of  the  other  excise  taxes.  Sub- 
stantially all  of  the  remaining  excise  taxes 
represent  either  user  charges,  regulatory 
taxes,  or  the  sumptuary  taxes  on  alcohol, 
cigarettes,  and  cigars.  The  rates  of  tax  on 
alcoholic  beverages  and  cigarettes  were  made 
permanent,  as  was  the  tax  on  transportation 
of  persons  by  air.  The  act  contained  a  ntim- 
ber  of  structural  changes,  generally  consist- 
ing of  administrative  changes  to  simplify 
application  of  the  law  for  both  the  taxpayers 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

(See  HR.  12752.  infra,  for  later  action  post- 
poning rate  reductions  In  excise  tax  on  pas- 
senger automobiles  and  telephone  service.) 
H.R.  8376  (Mr.  Schneebeli)  ;  Public  Law 
89-431.  app.  May  26,  1966,  The  purpose  of 
this  bin,  which  was  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  and  enacted  Into  law  without 
amendment,  was  to  make  permanent  the  ex- 
isting duty-free  treatment  for  certain  cork- 
board  Insulation.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  advised  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  production  of  corkboard  Insula- 
tion In  the  United  States  and  that  the  for- 
mer domestic  producers  have  become  Im- 
porters In  order  to  supply  and  continue  their 
businesses  as  applicators  and  suppliers  of 
corkboard  Insulations. 

HJl.  8436  (Mr.  Mills);  before  President 
for  approval.  Ttxla  legislation,  as  enacted 
Into  law,  established  a  system  of  Federal 
quotas  to  limit  the  number  of  watch  and 
watch  movements  containing  foreign  com- 
ponents which  may  b«  Imported  duty-free 
from  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam  and  American 
Samoa.    The  quota  In  any  calendar  year  Is 


to  be  equal  to  one-ninth  of  the  total  United 
States  watch  consumption  for  the  prior  year, 
and  Is  to  be  divided  among  the  Insular  pos- 
sessions, with  the  largest  share  to  go  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  In  recognition  of  their  al- 
ready-established watch  Industry.  (Seven- 
eighths  of  the  quota  amount  goes  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  remaining  one-eighth 
Is  to  be  divided,  two-thirds  to  Guam  and  one- 
third  to  American  Samoa. )  The  need  for  the 
legislation  arose  out  of  the  sudden  growth  of 
watch  assembly  operations  In  the  Insular 
possessions  and  the  mounting  increases  In 
shipments  of  watches  and  watch  movements 
from  there  to  the  United  States,  making  It 
obvious  that  the  practice  was  being  used  to 
avoid  Import  duties  providing  protection  for 
U.S.  Industry  and  labor. 

Also  Included  In  the  bill  as  enacted  were 
provisions  permitting  the  free  entry  of  one 
variable  pressure  water  channel  for  the  use 
of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  and  one 
lonosonde  for  the  University  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  8445  (Mr.  Mills);  Public  Law  89-354, 
app.  February  2,  1966.  As  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  enacted  into  law,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
was  to  eliminate  an  Inequity  In  the  pro- 
visions prescribing  the  formula  for  com- 
puting retired  pay  for  Judges  of  the  "I^x 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Under  prior  law 
the  retired  pay  of  a  Judge  of  the  Tax  Court, 
unlike  the  retired  pay  of  Judges  of  other 
Federal  courts,  was  based  on  the  salary  pay- 
able to  him  as  Judge  "at  the  time  he  ceases 
to  be  a  Judge"  rather  than  on  the  salary  of 
the  office,  the  normal  basis  utilized  In  com- 
puting retired  pay  for  Judges  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  and  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 
This  legislation  eliminated  this  disparate 
treatment  in  the  law  by  providing  for  the 
calculation  of  retired  pay  of  Tax  Court  Judges 
In  a  manner  similar  to  that  presently  pro- 
vided for  Judges  of  the  other  Federal  tri- 
bunals. 

H.R.  8464  (Mr.  Mills);  Public  Law  89-49, 
app.  June  24,  1965.  This  legislation,  which 
was  enacted  Into  law  without  amendment, 
provided  a  temporary  increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit  to  $328  billion  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1965,  and  ending  on  June  30, 
1966.  In  the  absence  of  legislaUon,  the  debt 
limitation  would  have  reverted  on  July  1, 
1965,  to  the  permanent  limit  of  $285  billion. 
In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  this  bill,  It  was  noted  that 
the  committee  had  requested  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
determine  whether  In  their  view  there  are 
guidelines  for  establishing  a  new  permanent 
debt  ceiUng  which  would  be  realistic  In  light 
of  the  present  level  of  the  debt,  and  to  report 
back  to  the  committee  on  this  subject. 

H.R.  8664  (Mr.  Mills);  Public  Law  89-651, 
app.  October  14,  1966.  Tbe  purpose  of  this 
legislation  was  to  Implement  the  Agreement 
on  the  Importation  of  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Materials,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Florence  Agreement.  The  Florence 
Agreement  Is  an  International  agreement, 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO),  which  was  opened  for  signature 
on  November  22,  1950,  and  was  designed  to 
facilitate  the  free  flow  of  educational,  scl- 
entlflc,  and  cultural  materials  by  the  removal 
of  barriers  that  Impede  the  international 
movement  of  such  materials. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purposes  through  provision  for 
the  duty-free  importation  of  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  materials.  HR.  8664, 
which  was  enacted  into  law  as  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  amended  the  TorllT  Schedules  of  tbe 
United  States,  with  certain  procedural  safe- 
guards, to  permit  tbe  duty-free  treatment 
envisaged  by  the  agreement  to  the  extent 
that  the  materials  provided  for  therein  were 
not  already  free  of  duty. 

HJl.  9042  (Mr.  Bfnxs);  Public  Law  89-283, 
app.  October  31,  1966.  This  legislation,  the 
'■Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1966," 


provided  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
Agreement  Concerning  Automotive  Products 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  tbe  Government  of  Canada,  signed 
by  President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  on  January  16.  1966. 

The  legislation  provided  authority  to  the 
President  to  carry  out  the  U.S.  undertaking 
under  the  Automotive  Products  Agreement 
to  remove  the  U.S.  duties  on  Imports  of 
Canadian  motor  vehicles  and  original  equip- 
ment for  new  motor  vehicles.  Canada  re- 
moved Its  duties  from  U.S.  Imports  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  1965.  The  Agreement  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  efforts  of  representatives  of 
both  governments  to  solve  a  pwoblem  which 
had  led  to  actions  that  threatened  a  trade 
war  between  the  two  countries. 

H.R.  9280  (Mr.  Talcott);  passed  House 
October  21.  1966.  As  tinanlmously  reported 
to  the  House,  this  bill  would  exempt  from  the 
11 -percent  excise  tax  on  the  sale  by  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer  of 
shells,  cartridges  and  firearms  (other  than 
pistols  and  revolvers)  shells  and  other  de- 
vices designed  specifically  for  use  In 
frightening  or  herding  birds  without  In- 
juring them.  Such  shells  and  cartridges, 
which  contain  delayed-action  explosives  not 
useful  for  hunting  purposes,  are  used  by 
farmers  and  others  to  protect  crops  from 
wild  birds,  for  herding  wild  birds  Into  sanc- 
tuaries, and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  of  the 
opinion  that  such  shells  or  cartridges  were 
not  of  the  type  Congress  had  In  mind  when 
it  Imposed  this  tax. 

H.R.  9570  (Mr.  Jennings);  Public  Law 
89-184,  app.  September  15,  1965.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  which  was  reported  to  the 
House  unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  was  enacted  Into  law 
without  amendment,  was  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants  from 
certain  provisions  of  the  act  If  he  determines 
that  the  granting  of  relief  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest,  and  that  the 
applicant  would  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  in  an  unlawful  manner.  •  The 
committee  concluded,  after  examination  of  a 
situation  which  had  been  brought  to  its  at- 
tention, that  under  certain  clrcumsrtances  It 
would  be  desirable  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  grant  relief  from  the 
disabilities  Imposed  under  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  in  the  csLse  of  felony  convictions, 
where  the  felony  concerned  did  not  Involve 
the  use  of  firearms  or  other  weapons  or  any 
violation  under  the  Federal  or  National  Fire- 
arms Act.  The  Departments  of  the  Treasury 
and  Justice  submitted  reports  Interposing  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
HJl.  9883  (Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas) ;  Pub- 
lic Law  89-389,  app.  April  14,  1966.  This  bill, 
which  was  reported  to  the  House  unanl- 
moxisly,  revised  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the 
special  option  for  small  business  corpora- 
tions and  their  shareholders  to  be  taxed 
basically  like  partnerships  and  their  partners. 
The  simendments  of  the  Senate,  making 
minor  technical  changes  in  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  and  adding  a  provision  re- 
pealing the  special  option  for  partnerships 
and  proprietorships  to  be  taxed  basically  like 
corporations,  were  accepted  by  the  House  and 
the  bill  became  law  as  tbus  amended. 

H.R.  10185  (Mr.  UttI  ;  Public  Law  89-359, 
app.  March  7,  1966.  As  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  as  enacted  Into  law.  this  bill 
amended  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939 
to  provide  that  If  any  part  of  a  deficiency 
with  respect  to  estate  tax  liability  is  due  to 
fraud  with  Intent  to  evade  tax,  the  penalty 
to  be  Imposed  Is  50  jjercent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  deficiency,  rather  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  tax  liability.  This  action 
conformed  the  rule  under  the  1939  Code  to 
the  rule  applicable  In  the  case  of  estate  tax 
deficiencies  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964. 
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"BR.  10635  (Mr.  Mills)  ;  PubUc  Law  89-365: 
app.  March  8,  1966.  Aa  unanlmouBty  reported 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
•a  enacted,  thla  bill  made  a  seiies  of  tunend- 
meate  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  designed 
to  provide  essentially  the  same  tax  treatment 
under  the  retired  serrtceman's  family  pro- 
tection plan  where  provision  Is  made  for  an- 
nuities for  STiTrtvlng  spouses  or  certain  child 
beneflclaries  as  already  Is  provided  In  the  cnse 
of  the  dvll  service  retirement  program  and 
other  qualified  pension  plana.  Both  the  De- 
pftTtment  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  favored  this  legislation. 

H.R.  10998  (Vtc.  BocGS) ;  Public  Law 
ae-432.  app.  May  31.  1966.  This  blU,  which 
was  enacted  Into  law  without  amendment, 
continued  through  Aug.  8,  1969,  the  existing 
suspension  of  Import  duty  on  heptanolc  acid. 
This  duty  has  been  oontlnuo\isly  suspended 
since  1900,  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  the 
Committee  on  Wayv  and  Means  is  advised 
that  there  is  no  production  of  this  acid  in 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  11029  (Mr.  Kkogh);  Public  Law 
89-405:  app.  April  19.  1966.  This  legislation 
was  designed  to  close  certain  loopholes  in  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Schedules  which  enable  foreign 
manufacturers  to  so  manipulate  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  fabrics  as  to  avoid  higher 
duties  that  would  apply  In  the  absence  of 
such  manipulation.  Like  other  legislation 
designed  to  frustrate  tariff  avoidance  prac- 
tices, the  piupose  of  this  bill  was  to  assure 
the  full  payment  of  the  duty  actually  in- 
tended to  apply  to  particular  products. 

BJl.  111S8  (Mr.Mnxs):  passed  House  Octo- 
ber 21.  1966.  The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as 
unanimously  rep>orted  to  tho  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to  provide 
an  Improved  method  of  financing,  managing, 
and  accoiintlng  for  certain  administrative 
service  operations  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  Its  bureaus  and 
offices,  by  establishing  a  working  capital  fund 
for  that  Department.  The  fund  would  be  a 
revolving  fund  of  working  capital  employed 
to  finance  administrative  service  operations 
servicing  more  than  one  appropriation  or  ac- 
tivity and  meeting  the  test  of  being  nK>re 
advantageous  and  econocnlcally  performed  as 
central  services.  Under  the  bill  as  reported, 
a  tl  million  limitation  would  be  placed  on 
the  capital  In  the  working  fund. 

H.R.  11218  (Mr.  Mnxs):  before  President 
for  approval.  The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by  the  House, 
was  to  eliminate  an  Impediment  to  allowance 
in  duty  under  item  807.00  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ule* of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  U.S. 
products  previously  exported  and  returned  to 
this  country  as  components  at  articles  as- 
sembled abroad.  A  clause  In  Item  807.00 
denied  the  benefit  afforded  unless  the  par- 
ticular U.S.  products  contained  In  the  re- 
turned assembled  article  are.*  prior  to  tbeir 
exportatlon,  identified  to  the  U.S.  Customs 
as  being  Intended  for  assembly  abroad  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  as  components 
of  particular  articles.  This  requirement 
proved  to  be  onerous  both  to  the  US.  ex- 
porters and  to  the  ciutoms  authorities.  The 
bill  eliminated  the  requirement,  which  was 
not  a  feature  of  the  law  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  new  Tariff  Schedules. 

Under  the  oonferenoe  agreement  on  the 
bUl,  the  House  passed  bill  was  retained  with 
technical  changes  In  the  effective  date,  and 
provisions  were  Included  In  the  bill  (1)  re- 
lating to  the  duty  traatmeixt  of  acrylic  resin 
and  polyester  resin  buttons  (finished  or  un- 
flnlsh«d )  which  are  the  product  of  an  Insular 
poasesslon  of  the  Unltad  States  and  which 
are  manufactured  or  produced  from  button 
blanks  or  unfinished  buttons  which  were  the 
product  of  any  foreign  oountry.  (3)  providing 
duty-free  treatment  for  enumerated  articles 
(whether  or  not  in  sets)  which  are  fabricated 
to  spseltlcaUon  and  designed  for  the  class- 
room InatrucUon  for  chUdren  and  Imparted 
exclusively  f or  tbe  use  of  the  InstltuUon  In- 
volved and  not  for  distribution,  sale,  or  other 


commercKil  xne.  i3)  providing  for  the  free 
entry  of  ccrtidn  scientific  Instruments  for 
specified  eciiiration.Tl  institutions,  and  (4) 
providing  for  the  free  entry  of  certain  articles 
donated  by  Canadians  to  the  International 
Peace  Garden,  Diir.selth,  North  Dakota. 

HR.  11256  (Mr.  Mills > :  before  President 
for  approval  This  legislation,  the  "Federal 
Tax  Lien  Act  of  1966";  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cn<ip  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
priority  and  efTcot  of  Federal  tax  Hens  and 
le\  if*;.  repre?en;s  the  f.ret  comprehensive  re- 
vision and  modern:::aTion  of  the  provisions 
of  the  internal  revenue  laws  concerned  with 
the  relationrhips  I'f  Federal  tax  Hens  to  the 
interests  of  other  credl^^irs. 

The  b:!!  whi'-h  was  \inanimousIy  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  was 
designed  to  conform  the  lien  provisions  of 
the  internal  revenue  laws  to  the  concepts 
developed  in  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
(promulcat*^  over  ten  years  ago  by  the 
Amerlc^^n  Law  Institute  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  a  revised  version  being  already 
law  in  over  40  States),  and  represents  an 
effort  to  adjii.st  provisions  relating  to  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  of  delinquent  persons  to  the 
developments  in  commercial  practice  (per- 
mitted and  protected  under  State  law)  and 
to  deal  with  a  multitude  of  technical  prob- 
lems which  have  risen  over  the  past  fifty 
years  The  le::^i3l,ition  represents  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  project  initiated  approximately 
ten  years  aso  by  those  concerned  with  the 
relationship  of  the  tax  lien  provisions  to  the 
Interests  of  other  creditors. 

HR  11257  I  Mr  Mi'LTERl:  reported  to  Sen- 
ate October  13,  1966.  As  unanimously  re- 
ported o  the  House,  this  bill  would  extend 
the  tax-free  treatment  originally  provided 
with  respect  to  distributions  required  as  the 
result  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956,  to  distributions  of  property  acquired 
on  or  before  April  12,  1965.  which  must  be 
made  as  a  result  of  the  1966  amendments  to 
that  act  TTie  treatment  would  be  made 
available  only  if  all  of  the  distributions  made 
in  kind  are  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  all 
shareholders  The  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  without  change  in  the  House-passed 
provisions  but  with  the  addition  of  a  pro- 
vision amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  special  deduction  for 
additions  to  an  extraordinary  loss  reserve  for 
amounts  which  State  law  or  regulations  re- 
quire a  mortgage  guaranty  insurance  com- 
pany to  add  to  such  a  reserve,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  50  percent  of  earned  premiums,  with 
certain  limitations.  At  adjournment  the 
bin  was  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

HR.  11653  (Mr.  Harvet  of  Michigan); 
PubUc  Law  89-433.  app.  May  31,  1966.  As 
unanimously  rep>orted  to  the  House  and  en- 
acted Into  law.  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was 
to  make  permanent  the  existing  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  natural  amorphous 
graphite,  crude  and  refined,  valued  at  $50 
per  ton  or  less,  T^e  committee  was  advised 
that  since  1959  there  has  been  no  commercial 
production  of  this  mineral,  which  has  a  wide 
variety  of  industrial  uses  and  on  which  the 
duty  has  been  continuously  suspended,  on 
a  temporary  basis,  since  1960,  and  thus  con- 
cluded that  provision  for  permanent  sus- 
pension of  duty  is  warranted, 

HR,  11660  (Mr,  Mills):  before  President 
for  approval.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  was  enacted  into  law  as  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  was  to  make  two 
changes  in  the  Uix  laws.  First,  the  pro- 
visions of  law  regarding  payment  of  interest 
with  respect  to  refunds  of  overpayments  of 
Income  tax,  which  provide  that  no  Interest 
is  to  be  paid  if  the  refund  Is  made  within  45 
days  after  the  last  date  prescribed  for  the 
filing  of  the  return,  were  supplemented  by 
the  addition  of  a  provision  that  no  Interest 
is  to  be  paid  with  respfct  to  such  refunds  if 
the  refund  is  made  within  45  days  after  tbe 
date  the  return  is  actually  filed.  Secondly, 
the  bill  extended  to  taxpayers  with  an  In- 
vestment credit  carryback  the  quick  reXuiul 


procedure  already  available  to  taxpayers  with 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback.  Under  the 
new  provision,  a  taxpayer  will  be  permitted 
to  file  an  application  for  a  quick  refund  of 
tax  to  the  extent  he  can  use  a  carryback  of 
the  Investment  credit  in  any  of  the  three 
jwior  years. 

HR.  11765  (Mr.  Keooh);  See  H.R.  13103. 
As  unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  passed  by  the  House, 
this  bill  provided  that  any  gain  on  the  lapse 
of  an  option  granted  by  a  taxpayer  as  i>art 
of  a  "straddle"  (a  combination  of  an  option 
to  buy  and  an  option  to  sell  a  predetermined 
amount  of  a  specified  security  at  a  fixed  price 
for  a  limited  period  of  time)  Is  to  be  treated 
as  a  short-term  capital  gain  (rather  than 
ordinary  Income).  The  treatment  would 
not  apply  to  dealers  (persons  who  hold  secu- 
rities for  sale  to  customers  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  trade  or  business). 

The  Senate  passed  the  substance  of  the 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  H,R.  13103.  supra, 
and  it  became  law  as  a  part  of  that  legisla- 
tion. 

H  R,  11782  (Mr,  Schneebeli);  before  Presi- 
dent for  approval.  This  bill,  which  was  en- 
acted into  law  in  the  form  reported  to  the 
House,  amended  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer  who  is  a 
dealer  In  property  may  take  an  Income  tax 
deduction  for  reasonable  additions  to  a  re- 
serve for  bad  debts  which  arise  from  his 
contingent  liability  as  a  guarantor,  endorser, 
or  indemnitor  of  debt  obligations  arising  out 
of  the  sale  by  him  of  real  property  or  tangi- 
ble personal  property  (Including  related 
services)  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  deal- 
er's business.  This  is  to  be  the  only  deduc- 
tion allowab'.e  for  additions  to  a  reserve  f<» 
bad  debts  for  obligations  of  this  type. 

H.R.  12262  (Btr.  Mills)  ;  Public  Law  89-437, 
app.  May  31,  1966.  This  bill,  which  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  enacted  into  law,  with- 
out amendment,  continued  for  3  years, 
through  June  30,  1969,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  copying  lathes  used  for  mak- 
ing rough  or  finished  shoe  lasts  from  models 
of  shoe  lasts  and  capable  of  producing  more 
than  one  size  shoe  from  a  single  size  model 
of  a  shoe  last.  There  is  no  domestic  produc- 
tion of  these  lathes,  and  the  committee  was 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Lalx>r  that 
"the  sole  effect  of  permitting  restoration  of 
the  •  •  •  duty  on  this  article  would  be  to 
Increase  costs  to  domestic  shoe  manufac- 
turers." 

HR.  12318  (Mr  BtrnKE) ;  see  H.R.  11218. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House,  was  to  amend  the  TarUT 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  the  free  importation  of  certain  special- 
ized educational  equipment  (teaching  aids 
needed  under  the  Montessorl  method  of  in- 
struction). The  Tariff  Schedules  already 
provide  duty  free  treatment  of  teaching  aids 
used  In  ordinary  classroom  Instruction,  but 
these  provisions  do  not  Include  some  teach- 
ing aids  needed  for  special  instruction  under 
unique  methods.  Under  the  bill,  the  articles 
must  be  imported  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
the  Institution  involved,  and  not  for  distri- 
bution, sale,  or  other  commercial  use,  In 
order  to  qualify  for  the  duty-free  treatment. 
The  provision  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
an  amendment  to  HR.  11216,  supra,  and  be- 
came law  as  part  of  that  legislation. 

HH,  12328  (Mr,  Keogh):  Public  Law  89- 
573,  app.  September  13,  1966.  As  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  and  enacted 
into  law.  this  bill  extended  for  3  years, 
through  September  30,  1969.  the  period  dur- 
ing which  certain  extracts  suitable  for  tan- 
ning ( including  extracts  of  hemlock  or  euca- 
lyptus) may  be  imported  free  of  duty.  The 
duty  on  these  tanning  extracts  has  been 
siispended  continuously,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  for  several  years,  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  advised  that  there 
is  no  Information  to  Indicate  that  the  con- 
siderations which  originally  led  to  the  su*- 
p«nsion  are  not  also  pertinent  at  the  present 
time. 
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HJl.  13461  (Mr.  Betts);  Public  Law  89- 
675,  app.  September  13,  1966.  This  bill,  which 
was  reported  unanimously  and  enacted  Into 
law  without  amendment,  continued  for  3 
years,  through  September  5,  1969,  the  exist- 
ing suspension  of  duty  on  processed  Istle 
fiber.     This  suspension  of  duty  has  been  In 


the  retaU  value  of  gifts  that  may  be  sent 
duty-free  by  servicemen  in  combat  sones; 
and  (8 )  a  jn-ovislon  disallowing  the  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes,  of  certain  Indirect 
contributions  to  political  parties, 

H.R.   12864   (Mr.  Mills);   PubUc  Law  89- 
436,  app.  May  1.  1966.    As  unanimously  re- 


Tltle  ni  of  the  PubUc  Law  contains  the 
amendment,  added  In  the  Senate,  which  is 
designed  to  obtain  public  suj^ort  for  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  financing  by  giving 
taxpayers  an  opportunity  to  designate  on 
their  annual  income  tax  returns  that  $1  of 
their   income   tax   liability   is   to   be   placed 


effect   conUnuously,   on   a   temporary   basis,     ported   and   as   enact^   Into   law,   this   bill     In  a  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 


Since  1967.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  advised  that  conditions  continue 
to  warrant  the  suspension  of  duty,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  has  been  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  higher  prices  on  domestic  users  of  these 
fibers. 

HR.  12463  (Mr,  Boccs);  Public  Law  89- 
439,  app.  May  31.  1966.  This  bUl,  which  was 
reported  unanimously  and  enacted  Into  law 
without  amendment,  would  continue  for  3 
years,  through  June  30,  1969,  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  crude  chicory  roots  and 
the  existing  reduced  rate  of  duty  on  chicory 
roots,  ground  for  otherwise  prepared.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  advised 
that  no  chicory  has  l>een  grown  in  the  United 
States  since  1954. 

H.R.  12657  (Mr.  Boccs) ;  Public  Law  89-440, 
app.  May  31,  1966.  As  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  and  as  enacted  Into  law,  this 
bill  continued  for  an  additional  2  years,  to 
the  close  of  July  15,  1968,  the  suspension  of 
duty  applicable  to  alumina  when  imported 
for  use  In  producing  aluniinimi  and  the  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  calcined  batudte  and 
bauxite  ore. 

H.R,  12676  (Mr.  Monagan);  Public  Law 
89-468,  app.  June  23,  1966.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  which  was  enacted  Into  law 
as  repwrted  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  was  to  suspend  temporarily,  for  the 
period  February  9,  1966,  through  June  30, 
1968.  the  duties  applicable  to  unwrought 
copper  (except  nickel  silver) ,  copper  waste 
and  scrap,  and  copper  articles  Imported  to 
be  vised  in  remanufacture  by  melting.  The 
bill  also  suspended  for  the  same  period  the 
duties  appUcable  to  the  copper  content  of 
certain  copperbearlng  ores  and  materials. 

H.R.  12752  (Mr.  Mills)  ;  Public  Law  89-368, 
app.  March  15,  1966.  This  legislation,  the 
"Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966",  was  designed 
to  contribute  revenues  to  aid  in  financing 
the  increased  costs  of  government  associated 
with  operations  In  Vietnam  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  the  creation  of  serious  Inflationary 
pressures.  As  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bin,  which  were  based  upon  the 
President's  reconxmendations  with  certain 
important  modifications,  fell  Into  two  cate- 
gories— those  not  affecting  tax  liability  but 
relating  to  procedures  for  tax  collection,  and 
those  providing  a  2-year  moratorium  on 
scheduled  rate  reductions  for  excise  taxes 
on  passenger  automobile  and  telephone 
service. 

As  enacted  into  law,  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill  were:  (1)  a  graduated  withhold- 
ing tax  on  wage  income.  Insuring  that  in 
most  cases  amounts  withheld  wUl  more 
closely  approximate  final  tax  liability;  (2) 
quarterly  payments  of  estimated  self -employ- 
ment tax;  (3)  acceleration  of  corporation  In- 
come tax  payments,  under  which  quarterly 
payments  of  corporations  with  estimated  in- 
come tax  liabiUty  greater  than  $100,000  will 
reach  a  current  basis  In  1967;  (4)  a  require- 
ment that  the  total  of  amounts  withheld 
from  wages  and  quarterly  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  must  gene^liy  equal  80  percent 
or  more  of  the  tax  shown  on  the  rettun;  (5) 
a  "moratorium"  on  the  reductions  in  rates  of 
taxes  on  passenger  automobiles  and  on  tele- 
phone and  teletypewriter  services  provided 
In  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  196S 
(HR.  8371,  supra),  the  rates  as  scheduled 
under  that  Act  to  be  restored  as  of  April  1, 
1968:  (6)  a  new  section  In  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  providing  a  cash  benefit 
a  $35  per  month,  with  cerUln  limitations, 
to  persons  not  otherwise  eUglble  for  benefits 
nnder  that  title  becoming  aged  72   before 


amended  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  make  permanent  the  existing  duty- 
free treatment  of  personal  and  household  ef- 
fects brought  Into  the  United  States  under 
U.S.  Government  orders.  This  duty-free  im- 
portation privilege  has  been  in  effect  con- 
tinuously since  1942  by  means  of  temporary 
continuations.  Its  principal  effect  has  been 
to   avoid    the   imposition  of  undue  admin- 


from  which  funds  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  defray  expenses  Incurred  by  political 
parties  in  presenting  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Amounts  would 
be  payable  from  the  fund  only  to  those  po- 
litical parties  where  candidates  received  at 
least  5.000,000  votes  in  preceding  presidential 
elections. 
Title  IV  contains  the  Senate  amendments 


Istrative  burdens  upon  persons  evacuated  to     providing  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  th*-- 
the  United  States,  thus  constituting  an  Im-     Treasury  to  permit  the  Issuance  of  United 
portant  morale   factor   and   Inducement   to     States  notes  denominated  in  foreign  curren- 


overseas  service. 

H.R.  12997  (Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee); 
Public  Law  89-434,  app.  May  31,  1966.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  weis  to  continue 
until  the  close  of  July  15,  1968,  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  Imported 
for  use  in  producing  aluminum.  This  tem- 
porary provision  was  originally  enacted  as  a 
part  of  the  Tariff  Schedues  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1965,  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  was  advised  that  the  con- 
siderations which  led  the  Congress  to  sus- 
pend the  duties  on  these  electrodes  at  that 
time  still  exist. 

HR.  13103  (Mr.  Mills);  before  President 
for  approval.  This  legislation,  the  "Foreign 
Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966,"  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  provided  an 
extensive  revision  of  the  methods  for  tax- 
ing Income  derived  from  the  United  States 
by  foreign  Individuals  and  corporations.  It 
was  the  first  systematic  revision  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relat- 
ing to  this  subject  In  over  25  years.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  as  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  House,  were  de- 
signed to  provide  more  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment for  foreign  investment  In  the  United 
States.  The  changes  were  also  designed  to 
stimulate  foreign  investment  In  this  coun- 
try by  modifying  existing  tax  rules  which 
were  not  consistent  with  sound  tax  policy 
and  which  acted  as  barriers  to  such  invest- 
ment. The  measure  was  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  Improve  the  United  States 
balance  of  payoients,  and  It^  provisions  were 
largely  based  oh  the  report  of  the  task  force 
on  "Promoting  Increased  Foreign  Invest- 
ment in  U.S.  Corporate  Securities  and  In- 
creased Foreign  Financing  for  U.S.  Corpora- 
tions Operating  Abroad." 

For  the  most  part  the  changes  made  In  the 
Senate  to  those  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  which  were  concerned  with  the 
taxation  of  foreign  corporations  and  non- 
resident aliens  were  of  a  perfecting  or  tech- 
nical nature.  That  portion  of  the  measure 
therefore,  which  Is  Title  I  of  the  Public  Law, 
reflects  the  House  provisions  with  relatively 
minor  amendments. 

The  Senate  also  Included  and  added  as 
Titles  n  and  in  of  the  measure  a  number 
of  amendments  to  other  areas  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  As  a  result  of  the 
Senate  amendments,  the  measure,  as  finally 
approved,  contains  rules  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Investznent  credit  to  property 
used  In  possessions  of  the  United  States;  the 
basis  of  property  received  on  liquidation  of 
certain  subsidiary  corporations;  the  tax 
treatment  of  swap  funds  under  section  361 
of  the  Code;  liberalization  of  the  provisions 
of  the  8elf-EmpIoyed  Individuals  Tax  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1962;  lexcluslon  of  certain 
rents  from  personal  holding  company  in- 
come; an  increase  In  depletion  rates  for  cer- 
tain clay-bearing  alumina,  mollusk  shells 
and  certain  shale,  clay  and  slate;  the  tax 
treatment  of  straddle  transactions;  the  tax- 
ation of  per-unit  retain  allocations;  excise 
tax  rates  on  ambulances  and  hearses;   and 


1968,  with  an  additional  $17.50  for  an  eligible     certain   exclusions  from  the  application   of 
•pouse;   (7)   an  Increase  frc»n  $10  to  $50  in     the  interest  equallzaUon  tax. 


cles,  and  also  requiring  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  each  year  in- 
dicating the  amount  of  the  contingent 
liabilities  and  unfunded  llabiUtles  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  asseu  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  might  be  made 
avaUable  to  liquidate  such  liabilities, 

H.R.  13116  (Mrs.  Grifitths)  ;  passed  House 
October  21,  1966.  As  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House,  this  bill  would  restore  to  cer- 
tain unfinished  nonmalleable  cast  Iron  ma- 
chine parts  the  tariff  rate  which  was  appli- 
cable to  such  parts  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States.  The  general  provision  for 
cast  iron  castings  previously  applicable  (un- 
der which  such  castings  were  dutiable  at 
the  rate  of  3  percent  ad  valorem)  was  not 
continued  in  the  TSUS  because  it  was  am- 
biguo\is  in  certain  respects,  and  sfieclal  pro- 
visions for  such  products  were  created  in 
order  to  continue  the  substance  of  the  past 
tariff  treatment.  However,  no  special  pro- 
vision was  created  to  cover  the  parts  cov- 
ered by  this  bill  and  they  are  now  dutiable 
under  Items  providing  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 
The  bill  would  restore  the  3-percent  rate  to 
such  products. 

HH.  13363  (Mr.  King  of  California) ;  passed 
House  October  21,  1966.  This  bUl,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  would  continue  from  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1966,  through  December  30.  1966. 
the  time  in  which  importers  may  file  re- 
quests for  reclassification  of  Imports  under 
certain  lower  tariff-rate  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1965.  That  act  had  provided  for  the  res- 
toration of  lower  rates  of  duty  with  respect 
to  certain  articles,  tmd  further  provided  that 
these  changes  in  rates  would  be  retroactive 
to  August  30,  1963,  If  the  Importer  would  file 
his  request  for  such  changed  tariff  treat- 
ment within  120  days  after  the  act  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  The  committee  was 
advised  tliat  the  time  provided  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  processing  of  all  the  entries, 
and  concluded  that  an  extension  of  the  filing 
period  was  Justified. 

H.R.  13431  (Mr.  Mills);  Public  Law  89-480. 
app.  June  30,  1966.  This  legislation,  which 
was  enacted  Into  law  without  amendment, 
extended  for  2  years,  through  June  30.  1968, 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  tmder  which 
the  Government  can  recapture  excessive 
profits  on  certain  Government  contracts  and 
subcontracts,  without  change  In  the  exist- 
Ing  provisions  of  that  act. 

H.R.  13455  (Mr.  RaoDES  of  Pennsylvania); 
reported  to  House  October  18,  1966.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  la  to  amend  the  definition 
of  the  term  "physician"  for  purposes  of  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  program 
(part  B  of  tlUe  XVUi  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  to  Include  a  doctor  of  podiatry  or  surgi- 
cal chiropody,  thereby  covering  the  services 
of  such  doctors  under  the  medicare  program 
(but  excluding  routine  foot  care  such  as  the 
treatment  of  corns  or  calluses,  etc.). 

HR.  14224  (Mr.  Mills)  ;  see  Public  Law  89- 
884  (HJl.  8319).  As  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  thla 
bill  provided  for  an  extension,  through  May 
31,  1066,  of  the  IzUtlal  period  for  enrollment 
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under  the  program  of  supplementary  medical 
Inrunnce  benefits  for  the  aged.  Tbe  bill 
al«o  provided  tbat  a  State  vblcb  enters  tato 
an  agreement  under  wbich  public  assistance 
recipients  aged  06  and  over  may  be  enroQed 
In  supplementary  medical  Insurance,  may, 
at  Its  option,  Include  as  enrolleea  persona 
who  are  on  the  Social  Security  or  Railroad 
Retirement  benefit  rolls. 

Subsequent  to  House  passage  of  this  bill, 
the  proceedings  were  vacated  and  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  14234  was  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  a  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
<J319.  to  which  the  Senate  agreed,  and  the 
provision  became  law  as  a  part  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

H.R.  14363  (Mrs.  GBnrrrHS) :  reported  to 
Senate  October  18.  196S.  As  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  passed  by  the  House,  this  bill 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  specific  rules  designed  to 
facilitate  the  determination  of  entitlement 
to  the  #600  deduction  for  dei>endents  In  the 
case  of  children  of  divorced  or  separated 
parents.  Under  the  provisions  of  existing 
law,  this  .determination  has  become  a  source 
at  annoyance  to  taxpayers  and  has  created 
a  ■erlous  administrative  burden  on  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  which  the  bill  was 
designed  to  alleviate.  The  bill  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  without  amendment,  and  at 
adjournment  was  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

H.R.  15119  (Mr.  Mills);  sent  to  conference 
October  12.  1968.  This  bill,  the  "Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Amendment  of  1966",  was 
designed  to  provide  major  improvements  in 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program,  and  was  the  product  of  the 
broadest  and  most  Intense  review  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  given  to  the 
imemployment  compensation  program  since 
It  was  enacted  In  1935  as  part  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  changes  In  the  program  provided  by 
tbe  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  would 
extend  coverage  to  additional  jobs,  establish 
a  permanent  program  of  extended  benefits 
during  periods  of  high  unemployment,  fur- 
nish the  States  a  procedure  for  obtaining 
judicial  review  of  certain  determinations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  improve  the  financing 
of  the  program,  provide  additional  State 
requirements,  and  make  other  changes  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  program. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  with  numerous 
substantive  amendments  to  the  House - 
passed  version,  and  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference did  not  arrive  at  an  agreement  on 
these  matters  prior  to  the  adjournment  of 
Congress. 

HJt.  15202  (Mr.  Mnxs) ;  PubUc  Law  89-472. 
app.  June  24,  1960.  This  legislation,  which 
was  enacted  Into  law  without  amendment, 
provided  a  further  temporary  Increase  In  the 
public  debt  limit  to  $330  bUllon  for  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1.  1966.  and  ending 
on  June  30.  1967.  In  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion, the  debt  limit  would  have  reverted  on 
July  1.  1966,  to  the  permanent  limit  of  $285 
billion.    . 

HJl.  16077  (Mr.  Boccs);  passed  House 
October  21,  1966.  As  reported  to  the  House, 
this  bill  would  authorize  the  President  in  a 
trade  agreement  to  eliminate  or  provide  for 
the  reduction  of  duty  on  «Ucyandiamlde, 
without  staging  as  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired. The  present  rate  of  duty  on  Imparts 
of  dlcyandiamlde  is  lOV^  percent  ad  valorem. 
The  committee  was  advised  that  dlcyandia- 
mlde Is  not  produced  In  the  United  States, 
and  Is  obtained  prlncipiOly  from  a  Canadian 
plant.  It  Is  used  primarily  to  make 
melaznlne,  which  In  turn  Is  used  in  th« 
manufacture  of  certain  types  at  plastic. 

HJt.  16003  (Ur.  Kims  at  OsUfomlA) ;  re- 
ported to  House  Octf^MT  14.  1966.  As  re- 
ported to  the  House,  this  bill  would  suspend, 
through  June  30,  1968.  the  In^Kirt  duty  on 
electronic  receiving  tubes  (except  cathode- 
ray  tubes). 


HR.  16160  (Mr.  Ullmak)  ;  passed  House 
October  21,  1966.  The  purpose  of  this  bill, 
as  unanimously  reported  to  and  passed  by 
the  House,  was  to  provide  for  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  fresh  Chinese  gooseberries  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  the  general  tariff  level  applied 
to  berries  rather  than  the  leva  applied  to 
"other  fruits  "  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  changing  the  applicable  rate  of  duty  for 
fresh  Chinese  gooseberries  from  17.5  percent 
ad  valorem  to  0  75  cents  per  pound.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  advised 
that  imports  of  these  berries,  which  are  now 
primarily  from  New  Zealand,  are  small  In 
volume  find  relatively  high  In  price,  and  do 
not  directly  compete  with  any  domestic 
product 

H  R.  16774.  (Mr.  Mtti-S) ;  PubUc  Law  89-692, 
app  October  15.  1966.  This  legislation,  which 
wafi  unanimously  reported  and  enacted  into 
law  without  amendment,  continued  for  2 
years  the  ta.t  treatment  which  had  been 
available  for  taxable  years  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1967.  under  which  a  deduction  for 
accrued  vacation  pay  is  not  to  be  denied 
solely  because  the  liability  for  it  to  a  specific 
person  has  not  been  fi.xed  or  because  the 
llabilltv  for  it  to  eac,h  individual  cannot  be 
computed  with  reasonable  accuracy.  This 
action  postponed  for  2  more  years  the  effec- 
tive date  of  Revenue  Ruling  54-608.  thtis 
giving  the  Congress  further  time  to  consider 
the  problem  of  the  deduction  of  accrued 
vacation  pay  and  of  other  similar  accrual- 
type  dcdiictior..', 

H.R.  17271  (Mr  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin) ;  be- 
fore President  for  approval.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported and  enacted  into  law  without  amend- 
ment, was  to  increase  from  $200  to  $500  per 
month  the  special  exclusion,  for  income  tax 
purpose,  granted  to  commissioned  officers  for 
pay  received  for  services  In  combat  zones  or 
for  related  hospitalization.  Pay  received  by 
enlisted  personnel  for  service  in  a  combat 
zone  wfts  already  fully  tax  exempt.  These 
exemption  provisions  had  not  been  revised 
since  the  Korean  conflict  and  military  pay 
raises  since  that  time  had  distorted  the  In- 
tended balance  In  the  provisions.  The  bUl 
was  designed  to  corerct  the  reeulting  tax 
inequity 

HR  17607  (Mr  Mn-isi;  before  President 
for  approval.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  was  to  suspend  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod two  tax  incentives  for  investment  In 
plant  and  equipment  and  other  Investment 
property;  namely,  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit,  and.  in  the  case  of  buildings  (not 
eligible  for  the  credit)  certain  forms  of 
accelerated  depreciation.  The  bill  was  a 
part  of  the  Administration's  program  to 
moderate  the  pace  of  the  economy  to  a  more 
sustdln^le  level  of  economic  growth. 

As  finally  approved,  the  measure  susptends 
the  investment  credit  for  the  period  Oct.  10. 
1966.  through  Dec.  31,  1963b  The  investment 
credit  will  continue  to  apply,  however,  to 
investments  up  to  $20,000  made  by  a  taxpayer 
or  a  business  during  the  suspension  period. 
It  also  su.spends  the  use  of  the  double  de- 
clining balance  and  sum  of  the  years"  digits 
methods  of  accelerated  depreciation  on 
buildings  which  are  constructed  or  ordered 
during  the  suspension  period.  An  exception 
is  provided,  however,  to  permit  the  use  of 
these  methods  on  buildings  constructed  dur- 
ing the  stispenslon  period  provided  that  they 
do  not  cost  more  than  $50,000.  This  excep- 
tion  may  not   exceed   $50,000  per   taxpayer. 

As  a  result  of  a  committee  amendment, 
added  to  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
a  specific  exception  is  provided  to  permit 
use  of  the  Investment  credit  during  the  sus- 
pension period  with  respect  to  investment  in 
air  and  watec  pollution  control  facilities. 

RvUes  ar6~'also  Included  to  provide  excep- 
tions to  t^e  suspension  of  the  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  with  respect  to 
property  whose  physical  construction  was 
begun  before  the  beginning  of  the  suspension 
period  or  which  is  constructed  or  acquired 


pursuant  to  a  contract  which  was  binding  on 
the  taxpayer  before  the  beginning  of  the 
suspension  period  and  at  all  times  thereafter. 

As  a  result  of  amendments  added  to  H.R. 
17607  In  the  Senate,  two  other  provisions 
were  included  in  the  bill,  as  finally  approved. 
The  first  of  these  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  a  new  type  of  retire- 
ment bond  at  interest  rates  up  to  5  nercent. 
The  second  amendment  is  designed  vo  clarify 
the  tax  consequences  of  a  merger  of  the 
professional  football  leagues  and  to  Indicate 
that  the  antitrust  laws  are  not  to  apply  to  a 
joint  agreement  by  which  member  clutw  of 
two  or  more  professional  football  leagues 
combine  their  operations  In  an  expanded 
single  league. 

H.R.  18085  (Mr.  Mn.Ls) ;  reported  to  House 
October  17,  1966.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
as  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  to  amend  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the 
present  provisions  governing  the  length  of 
time  a  family  relationship  must  have  existed 
in  order  for  survivors'  insurance  benefits  to 
be  payable  on  the  basis  of  that  relationship. 
The  bill  would  reduce  from  1  year  to  6 
months  the  period  for  which  an  Insured  indi- 
vidual's wife,  htisband,  or  stepchild  (not 
otherwise  qualified)  must  have  occupied 
that  status  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  "widow." 
"widower"  or  "stepchild"  for  benefit  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  18225  (Mr.  Mills);  reported  to  House 
October  11,  1956.  The  purpose  of  this  bill, 
which  was  reported  to  the  House  after  an 
extensive  examination  of  the  operation  of 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  was 
to  place  certain  limitations  on  Federal  par- 
ticipation and  require  certain  modifications 
in  the  medical  assistance  programs  of  the 
States.  The  bill  would  exclude  from  Fed- 
eral matching  the  medical  assistance  sup- 
plied to  the  relatives  of  medically  needy 
children.  (The  medical  assistance  for  the 
children  themselves  would  still  be  subject 
to  Federal  participation. )  Under  the  bill  the 
so-called  comparability  section  of  title  XIX 
would  be  modified  so  that  there  could  be 
separate  eligibility  and  benefit  requirements 
for  the  age  65  and  over  group  and  for  the 
under  age  65  groups.  This  would  mean,  for 
Instance,  that  a  State  coul<i  "buy-in"  under 
the  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
(SMI)  program  (part  B  or  medicare)  for  its 
aged  but  would  not  have  to  provide  com- 
parable benefits  for  its  under  age  65  group. 
The  bill  would  also  p>ermit  the  States  to 
"buy-in"  under  the  SMI  program  for  their 
Kerr-Mills  and  other  medically  Indigent 
aged.  (Under  existing  law,  this  "buy-In" 
is  limited  to  cash  recipients.)  As  a  corollary 
to  this,  the  bill  would  deny  Federal  participa- 
tion under  title  XIX  as  to  the  medically 
indigent  aged  whom  the  States  could  "buy- 
in"  for  under  SMI.  Another  provision  would 
modify  the  "maintenance  of  effort"  require- 
ment of  the  1965  amendments  so  that  the 
States  would  be  given  the  option  of  meeting 
this  requirement  on  the  basis  of  money 
payments  alone.  Additionally,  the  bUl 
would  make  the  special  175-percent  Federal 
matching  as  to  skilled  medical  personnel 
available  as  to  such  personnel  administering 
title  XIX  in  State  health  departments  where 
It  Is  not  the  single  State  agency  designated 
under  the  program. 

H.R.  18230  (Mr.  Watts):  see  H.R.  13103. 
This  bill  amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  in  determining  the 
basis  of  property  received  in  the  liquidation 
of  a  subsidiary  corporation,  stock  purchased 
by  a  corporation  from  a  subsidiary  Is  to  be 
treated  as  piu'chased  (Irrespective  of  the  at- 
tribution rules  under  sec.  318  of  the  code) ,  If 
the  stock  was  in  fact  purchased.  The  bill 
also  eUminatee  an  existing  tax  avoidance 
possibility  by  providing  that  Installment 
notes  are.  under  certain  circumstances,  to  bs 
treated  as  "disposed  of"  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 453(d)  (the  installment  sales  provision). 

The  substance  of  this  bill  was  adopted  In 
the  Senate  as  an  ai.oendment  to  H.R.  13103, 
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«upra,  agreed  to  in  conference,  and  became 
law  as  a  part  of  that  legislation. 

H.J.  Res.  688  (Mr.  Mills)  :  Public  Law  89- 
634.  app.  October  8,  1966.  The  purpose  of 
this  resolution,  which  was  enacted  Into  law 
u  unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  committee,  was  to  implement  the  Agree- 
ment for  Facilltatirg  the  International  Cir- 
culation cf  Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of 
an  Education.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Char- 
tcter.  approved  at  Beirut  In  1948  (known  as 
the  Beirut  Airreement).  It  authorized  the 
President  tfl  designate  a  Federal  agency  or 
sgencles  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  added  new  provisions  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
duty-free  treatment  for  articles  that  are  de- 
termined to  be  visual  or  auditory  materials 
of  an  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural 
character  within  the  meaning  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  Informed  that  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  institutional  use  abroad  of  certified 
American  educational  films  and  comparable 
materials,  and  was  further  of  the  opinion 
that  full  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  the  agreement  would  promote  and  In- 
crease mutual  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
other  nations. 

S.  701  (Senator  Mansfield  (by  request); 
Public  Law  89-23,  app.  May  22.  1965.  As 
(mended  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  enacted  Into  law,  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  was  to  grant  the  President 


the  authority  that  would  permit  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the 
International  Ooffee  Agreement  of  1962, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

S.  801  (Senators  Boccs  and  Dominick); 
Public  Law  89-677,,  app.  October  15,  1966. 
The  purpoee  of  this  legislation  was  to  provide 
authority,  within  certain  limitations,  for 
Federal  agencies  to  use  foreign  currencies 
held  by  the  United  States  which  have  been 
or  may  be  reserved  or  set  aside  for  specified 
programs  or  activities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Government.  Under  the  bill.  It  is  required 
that  reimbursement  be  made  to  the  Treasury 
from  applicable  appropriations  of  the  agency 
concerned,  and  that  foreign  currencies  so 
used  be  replaced  when  needed  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  originally  reserved  which 
has  been  provided  on  a  temporary,  annual 
basis  for  the  last  3  fiscal  years,  and  by  virtue 
of  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  advised  it  lias  been  possible  to  defer  or 
avoid  the  purchase  for  dollars  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  foreign  currencies,  resulting 
In  a  significant,  beneficial  contribution  to 
the  balance-of-payments  situation. 

S.  1013  (Senator  Saltonstall)  ;  see  H.R. 
13103.  As  unanimously  reponied  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
this  bill  would  require  the  Secretery  of  the 
Treasury  to  submit  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress a  brief  report  setting  forth  the  amounts 
of  the  contingent  and  unfunded  liabilities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  lacluding  thoee 
of  agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of  the 
Government. 

PRIVATE  bills 


A  similar  provision  adopted  by  the  Senate 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  13103,  #upro,  was 
modified  in  conference  to  require  that  a  re- 
port setUng  forth  the  aggregate  and  Indi- 
vidual amounts  of  the  contingent  liabilities 
and  the  unfunded  liabilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  made  on  the  first  of  each  regular 
session  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
close  of  the  preceding  June  30  (beginning 
with  June  30,  1967.  and  became  law  as  a  part 
of  that  legislation. 

S.  1760  (Senator  FtTLBRicHT) ;  before  Presi- 
dent for  approval.  The  purpoee  of  this  legis- 
lation was  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  conclude  the  settlement  of  a  debt 
arising  from  a  loan  by  the  United  States  to 
Greece  in  1929.  on  which  no  payments  have 
been  made  since  the  early  years  of  World 
War  n.  Under  the  terms  of  the  settlement. 
Greece  will  repay  at  interest  $13,155,921  in 
82  annual  installments;  the  latter  with  one 
exception  will  each  amotmt  to  approximately 
$329,000,  and  the  payments  thus  will  total 
about  $26.7  million.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  sums  so  paid  by  Greece  shall  be  depos- 
ited In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  It  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  sums  so  deposited 
for  use  in  financing  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs  authorised  by  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  in  relation  to  Greece  and  the  people  of 
Greece. 

Both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  State  recommended  this  legis- 
lation and  requested  Its  prompt  enactment. 


Twenty-eight  private  bills  were  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during  this  Coneress    lo  or  whioh  »«,-  «„„»...* 


Private  lull  So.  and  aultior 


Dale  eiuictpd  and  law  No.  or  status  of 
bill  at  udjuuniuicnt 


H.R.  1317  (Mr. 
H.R.  1386  (Nfr. 
H.H.  2505  (Mr. 
H.R.  3126  (Mr. 
H.H.  4599  (Mr. 
H.R.  4832  (Mr. 
H.R.  6831  (Mr. 
H.R.  6666  (Mr. 
H.R.  6906  (Mr. 
H.R.  7608  (Mr. 
H.R.  8232  (Mr. 
a.R.  8272  (Mr. 
H.R.  8647  <Mr. 
H.H.  B351  (Mr. 
H.R.  9387  (Mr. 
H.R.  9588  (Mr. 
H.R.  9903  (Mr. 


Oubser) 

Lipscomb) 

O'Uara  of  Illlnol.s) 

Felly) 

Rogers  of  Colorado) 

Korsten) 

O'Brien) 

Moorhead) 

Stratton) 

Jarman) 

Steed) 

Thompson  of  New  Jtsrsey). 

Irwin) 

Relfcl) 

Aspinall) , 

Boggs) 

Giaimo) 


H.R.  117,53  (Mr.  nray) 
H.R.  11941  (.Mr 

B.R,  I21I0  ( 

H.R.  12197  (\Tl.»lut*5rmack) 
H.R.  13(J35  (Mr.  Rum.^feld) 
H.R.  13190  (.Mr.  Conic) 


I'rivate 

1U65). 
Private 

1965). 
Private 

1965). 
Private 

1865). 
Private 

1966). 
Private 

1965). 
Private 

I9«6). 
Private 

1965). 
Private 

1965). 
Private 

1966). 
Private 

1965). 
Private 

1965). 
Private 

1966). 
Private 

1965). 
Private 

1965). 
Private 

1966). 
Private 

1965). 


Law  89-198 
Law  89-172 
Law  89-199 
Law  89-181 
Law  89-232 
Law  89-174 
Law  89-219 
Law  89-208 
Law  89-193 
Law  89-187 
Law  89-195 
Law  89-175 
Law  89-241 
Law  89-196 
Law  89-197 
Law  89-177 
Law  89  209 


(approved  Nov.  2, 
(approved  Oct.  30, 
(approved  Nov.  2, 
(approved  Oct.  31, 
(approved  Apr.  14, 
(approved  Oct.  30, 
(approved  Mar.  7, 
(approved  Nov.  8, 
(approved  Nov.  1, 
(approved  Oct.  31, 
(approved  Nov.  1, 
(approved  Oct.  30, 
(approved  Apr.  18, 
(approved  Nov.  1, 
(approved  Nov.  1, 
(approved  Oct.  30, 
(approved  Nov.  8, 


Item  for  which  duty-free  entry  provided 


Mass  spectrometer. 
do 


-do.. 


-do.. 


(1)  Btalned  glass... 

(2)  Chipped  colored  glass  windows 
Mass  spectrometer 


Stained  glass  and  cement  windows. 
Spectrograph  system 


Institution  or  organization  Uivolved 


Mass  spectrometer  and  split-pole  spectro- 
graph. 
Distribution  machine 


Pas.'ird  irou.v  Oct.  21,  19G6 

Hqiorted  to  House  Oct.  i'2,  1966  (see 

II. R.  1121(i). 
Pa-ssed  House  Oct.  21,  1966 


,do. 
-do. 
-do.. 


H.B.  13739  (Mr.  Nil) jo 


H.R.  14388  (Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey]  do 

H.R.  14610  (Mr.  Ichord)...  .  ''^        I do" 

H.B.  14883  (Mr.  Rostenkowskl) '..'.'.'.' 

H.B.  15888  (Mr.  Tunney) 


Pa.<isivl  House  Oct.  21,  1966  (See  H.'r". 

8436). 
Paased  House  Oct.  21,  1966 


Mass  spectrometer-gas  chromatograph. 

Isotope  separator 

Authentic  troubsdor  uniforms 

Shadomastcr  measuring  projector 


Craig  oountercurrent  distribution   ap- 
paratus. 
Rotating  chair 


(1)  Multlgap  magnetic  spectrograph. 

(2)  Mass  spectrometer 

(3)  Mass  spectrometer '_\\'_, 

(4)  Digital  polarimeter I! 

(5)  Photomicrosoopp 

(6)  Rlicogoniometer ...V.V.'J. 

Mass  spectrometer —"I"! 

Welsscnbcrg  rheogoniometer. .".'.".'."."." 


Ship  modeU. 


Rheogoniometer 

Trlaxial  apparatus  and  rhA)gonlomet(!r' 
Carillon 


Magnetic  spectrograph 

Mats  spectrometer  and  rheogonlometer. 

Double  neutron  diffractometer 

lonosonde 


Carillon. 


Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif. 

Pomona  College,  ClarcmoDt,  Calif. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 

Vniverslty  ol  Washington. 

CoDgregstkn  Emanuel,  Denver.  Colo. 
St.  Ann's  Church,  Las  Vwas,  Nev. 
St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Our    Lady    of   the   Angels   Semlnarr 

Glenmont,  N.Y. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,    PitUburgh, 

University    of    Rocliester,     Rochester, 

N.Y. 
University  ofOklalioma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater 

Okla. 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Troubadors  Drum  A  B  ugle  Corps.  B  ridge- 
port,  Coun. 
University  ol  South  Dakota. 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  C^Ulns. 

Colo. 
Louisiana    Slate     University     Medical 

Center.  New  Orlean.',  La. 
Yale  University. 

Do. 
Ohio  State  University. 
Smith  College. 
Utah  State  Training  School 
Catholic  University  of  America. 
Indiana  University. 
Case  Institute  of  Technology. 

Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant 
Maple  Heights.  Ohio. 

Tufts  Unlveraity,  Boston,  Mass. 

Northwestern  tJniversity. 

Nortlifleld  and  Mount  Hermon  Schools. 
East  Northfield,  Mass. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Fa. 

Princeton  University,  Prtaioeton,  N  J. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

University  of  nilnota. 

University  of  Califamla  at  Riverside. 
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KoTT.—Tne  entry  provisions  were  enacted  for  additional  articles  as  enumerated  below  following  Senate  inclusion  of  tlie  provisions  in  the  public  bills  "sijeclfied  and  thob 

H.R.  lfJl6 


•cceptanot  tinder  the  conference  agreements  on  tb«  bills: 


Itam 

rn^lltuilon  or  organization 

Similar  bills  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Uhi  spectrometer 

Do 

Utah  State  University 

n.R.  13243  (Mr.  Burton  of  Utah). 

Do 

University  of  flawall 

Wetownbarg  rheogonlometer 

University  of  Utah 

« 

Canad  tan  girt* 

International  Vence  Garden.  Dunseith,  N.  Dsik 

n.R.  7050  (Mr.  Redlin). 

If  R    M.'W 


Variable  pressure  water  cbannel- 


Polkymakiaf  aad  Administration  in 
Edncation  ■ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

or   ICAINK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  continuing  problems  of  education  is 
the  gap  t>etween  policjTnaking  and  ad- 
ministration. This  is  highlighted  very 
perceptively  in  a  recent  report  on  "A 
Comparison  of  Commonly  Accepted 
School  Board:  Practices  With  Those  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation" presented  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Analysis  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict Citizens  for  Better  Public  Education. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  report,  prepared  by  J.  L.  Draper, 
research  consultant,  be  reprinted  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  OoKPAjusoN  OF  Commonly  Accepted 
School  Boakd  Pkacticxs  With  Tmosb  or 
TBx  DisTmiCT  or  Colitmbxa  Board  or  Etou- 

CATIOM 

(A  report  prvpared  for  the  Board  ot  Educa- 
tl<m  An&lyaU  Committee  of  the  District 
Of  OolumblA  Citizens  for  Better  Public  Ed- 
ucation, by  J.  L.  Draper,  Research  Consul- 
tant; Chairman.  Mrs.  Gilbert  Harrison; 
Au«t»t  21,  19M,  WaAhlngton,  DC.) 

PUTACK 

The  puipoM  of  thla  report  U  to  bring  to 
light  the  opinions  of  profeesionals  and  stu- 
dents ot  education  In  regard  to  certain  school 
board  practices.  Interested  citizens  and 
•ehool  board  membms  alike  are  often  too 
burdened  with  time-consuming  meetings. 
eooferences,  and  policy  planning,  as  w«ll  as 
the  rigor  of  the  daUy  routine  of  living,  to  sort 
through  the  literature  and  to  seek  out  the 
educators  who  can  best  decide  what  opera- 
tional procedures  are  most  successful  for 
boards  of  education.  The  limitations  of  time 
have  prevented  the  report  from  covering  all 
the  areas  needful  of  study,  but  those  of  most 
Immediate  concern  are  included:  the  proper 
dellneatltm  of  board/superintendent  respon- 
slblUtles,  the  feasibility  of  standing  occnmlt- 
tees,  the  needs  for  research  facilities  and 
public  Infocmatlon  services,  and  the  like.  In 
addition  to  discussing  general  views  of  these 
pcactloes,  the  report  relates  them  to  proce- 
dures of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  DU- 
trlct  at  Golimibla  and  t^ers  suggested  action 
whl<A  would  bring  the  D.C.  Board  better  into 
Une  with  accepted  practices. 

Throu^MUt,  It  has  been  my  intention  to 
ranaaln  as  objective  as  possible.  The  report 
reUss  heavily  upon  the  direct  quotations, 
often  rather  lengthy,  of  na>ted  scholars  and 


vcns  Insliluli-  of  Tcchnuliigv  H.R.  IT.iOT  (Mr.  D.anicls). 


practitioners  In  the  field.  Hopefully.  U  my 
interpretation  is  ever  subject  to  question, 
the  reader  may  detect  it  from  the  passage  as 
quoted.  I  originally  intended  to  avoid  in- 
cluding any  personal  opinions  In  order  that 
the  reader  could  draw  his  own.  but  the 
wealth  of  material  Is  invariably  so  {Kisltive 
in  one  direction  or  another  that  the  exclusion 
of  such  opinions  would  represent  a  false  at- 
tempt at  objectivity.  I  have  determined 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  state  the  case 
88  I  see  it  and  allow  the  re.ider  to  dissent 
wherever  he  chooses.  I  have  never,  however, 
excluded  any  arguments  contrary  to  my  opin- 
ions as  they  developed.  The  simple  fact  ts 
that  the  courses  of  action  towartis  solution 
to  the  problenis  contained  herein  are  agreed 
up>on  by  the  experts.  I  have  merely  tried  to 
stay  within  the  bounds  of  their  thinking. 

Many  people  were  of  especial  help  In  com- 
piling this  report.  I  wish  to  thank  Mrs. 
Robert  T.  Morse  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Harrison 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Citizens  for 
Better  Public  Education  for  their  guidance 
and  suggestions.  Members  of  the  DC.  Board 
of  Education — In  particular  Mrs.  Stults,  Dr. 
Sessions.  Dr.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Steele,  and 
Colonel  Hamilton — and  its  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Williamson  were  most  coopera- 
tive. Members  of  the  DC.  school  adminis- 
tration, most  notably  Dr.  Carroll,  also  gave 
their  time  and  consideration  to  questions  I 
posed.  I  wish  to  extend  my  gratitude  to 
ofHclals  and  staff  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  for  talking  with  me 
and  allowing  me  to  use  their  facilities.  The 
several  people  Involved  in  reporting  to  me 
through  the  recent  survey  of  selected  school 
board  practices  of  major  cities  conducted 
by  the  DCCBPE  have  provided  valuable  in- 
formation. Although  space  does  not  allow 
me  to  name  them  all  here.  I  extend  my 
thanks  to  them.  Finally.  I  appreciate  the 
candid  remarks  of  the  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington press  with  whom  I  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  this  report. 

It  Is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  writer  that 
the  report  will  provide  helpful  Information 
to  all  interested  parties. 

PART    I THE    DELINEATION    or    DUTtES    AND    RE- 

SPONSIBlLrriES    BETWEEN    THE    SCHOOL    BOARD 
AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  problem  in  general 
Undoubtedly  the  most  pressing  problem 
facing  America's  school  boards  today  is  the 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  practically  be- 
tween the  role  of  the  board  and  the  role  of 
the  superintendent  and  his  staff.  A  recent 
government  survey  sent  to  school  systems 
having  1.200  pupils  or  more  reveals  that  21 
percent  of  the  respondents  listed  problems 
concerning  board-superintendent  relation- 
ships.' Judging  from  the  welter  of  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  it  is  likely  that  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  the  problem  exists 
In  the  majority  of  school  boards.  The  fail- 
ure of  a  board  to  function  properly  and 
efficiently  with  Its  superintendent  is''  par- 
ticularly dangerous  because  the  relation- 
ship Is  fundamental  to  the  school  system. 
All  other  problems  under  the  board's  control, 
such  as  keeping  the  board  Informed,  board 
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organization,  and  so  forth,  are  subordinate 
to  it.  Fiscal  problems,  however  damaging 
are  often  not  within  the  control  of  the  board. 
Such  Is  the  cast  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine 
the  proper  role  of  the  board  and  that  of  the 
administration  and  to  combine  them  to  a 
workable  team  within  the  school  system. 

Theje  is  overwhelming  agreement  about 
the  theoretical  distinction  between  respon- 
sibilities. The  school  board  is  the  policy- 
making agency  for  the  school  system.  Policy 
execution,  or  administration,  is  the  function 
of  the  superintendent  and  his  staff.'  'In  prac- 
tice, however,  this  delineation  is  not  strictly 
observed.  It  is  common  knowledge  among 
educators  that  in  some  districts  superin- 
tendents participate  in  the  adoption  of  policy 
and  even  establish  policy.  In  other  districts 
the  boards  assxune  executive  functions.'  Most 
educators  believe  that  much  of  this  overlap- 
ping is  unnecessary  and  unhealthy.  They 
agree  with  Walton  who  points  out  in  his 
book,  "Administration  and  Pollcy-Maklng  in 
Education,"  that  administrators  must  func- 
tion only  within  the  bounds  of  educational 
purposes  which  are  set  by  the  board.  He 
holds  that  decisions  relating  to  the  school 
system  are  lay  decisions  and.  therefore,  that 
laymen  should  judge  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion.* Nevertheless,  the  sui>erlntendent  and 
his  staff  have  have  proficiency  In  education 
and  administration,  which  causes  them  to 
enter  into  matters  of  policy.  In  fact,  the 
superintendent  la  in  a  position  to  exert  con- 
slderable  power  over  policy  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  board  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  employing  or  dismissing  the 
superintendent.  Hence.  It  can  force  the 
superintendent  to  yield  certain  administra- 
tive functions. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  problem  goes  be- 
yond those  board-superintendent  situations 
in  which  one  side  or  the  other  dominates  the 
relationships.  There  Is  a  legitimate  "grey 
area"  in  which  board  reeponslbiUties  are 
shared  by  the  superintendent  and  vice- 
versa.     Griffiths  noted  this  in  1956: 

"This  Interrelation  comes  about  because 
the  board  needs  to  know  certain  facts,  which 
only  the  superintendent  has.  before  p>ollcy 
can  be  made  wisely.  Likewise,  In  order  to 
administer  policy,  the  superintendent  needs 
to  understand  all  ramifications  of  the  policy, 
and  he  can  do  so  only  If  he  is  in  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  policy  from  the  ovitset.  In 
actual  practice,  in  good  school  situations,  It 
has  been  found  that  the  superintendent 
normally  supplies  the  evidence  on  which  the 
board  makes  the  policy.  The  board,  in  turn, 
Is  Interested  in  the  administration  of  the 
policy  and  checks  on  it  by  asking  the  super- 
intendent to  make  periodic  reports.  In  this 
manner,  the  board  exercises  control  over  the 
administration  of  the  school."  ■'' 

To  explain  this  "grey  area"  does  not  solve 
the  problem  of  keeping  it  workable.  The 
delineation  of  the  board's  responslbllltiee 
and  those  of  the  superintendent — ^partic- 
ularly in  this  area — is  one  which  changee  ac- 
cording to  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
board  and  in  that  of  the  superintendent. 
Some  of  the  most  recent  writers  go  a  step 
beyond  Griffiths.  Their  views  are  less  con- 
servative  and   perhaps  more  realistic.    Ar- 
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chle  R.  Dykes,  an  Associate  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  in 
his  recent  book,  "School  Board  and  Super- 
intendent :  Their  Effective  Working  Relation- 
ships," states  the  following: 

"School  boards  must  recognize,  as  an  op- 
erational premise,  that  the  day  la  long  since 
past  when  boards  themselves  could  Intel- 
ligently decide  all  Issues  before  him  ...  as 
the  modern  system  evolves,  it  is  Increasingly 
apparent  that  the  administration  making 
dichotomy  is  not  a  very  meaningful  guide  for 
proper  division  of  function.  The  complexity 
of  the  modern  school  system  and  the  sophis- 
tication of  modem  administration  preclude  a 
clear-cut  separation  of  administration  and 
policy-making.  The  fact  Is  that  the  two 
functions  overlap.  There  Is  a  vast  area 
that  Is  neither  policy-making  nor  adminis- 
tration per  se.  Further,  a  superintendent 
providing  proper  leadership  to  his  board  Is 
deeply  and  actively  Involved  In  policy-making 
by  virtue  of  recommending,  advising,  and 
initiating."* 

The  author  believes  that  school  board 
members  must  learn  how  to  use  the  abilities 
of  the  experts  working  under  them.  He 
points  out  rather  convincingly  that  the  role 
of  the  superintendent  is  evolving  and  that 
school  boards  must  take  this  Into  consid- 
eration. Dykes  states  that  more  freedom 
must  be  given  to  the  professional  superin- 
tendent In  matters  of  policy  because 
".  .  .  imaginative  and  forceful  leadership  Is 
not  likely  to  be  attracted  to  a  position  in 
which  there  is  little  room  for  Independent 
Initiative." '  He  goes  on  to  explain  the  dan- 
ger to  education  in  having  superintendents 
whose  Job  security  is  so  shaky  that  they  have 
to  yield  to  criticism  and  become  "yes  men' 
to  the  board  in  order  to  svirvlve. 

A  stirvey  report  on  the  Hillsborough 
County,  Florida,  Public  Schools  completed 
this  year  by  the  Division  of  Surveys  and 
Field  Services  of  the  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  In  Nashville,  Tennessee  contains 
many  informative  statements  on  school 
boards  In  general.  The  survey  staff  con- 
sisted of  many  scholars  and  professional  ed- 
ucators from  several  universities  and  col- 
leges. On  the  subject  of  the  evolving  role 
of  the  school  superintendent  the  report  had 
this  to  say: 

"The  literature  of  school  administration 
In  recent  years  has  Increasingly  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  the  superintendent's  lead- 
ership role  In  Influencing  the  development  of 
policies  which  would  move  the  school  system 
In  the  direction  of  generally  accepted  goals. 
This  expanded  concept  of  the  superintend- 
ent's role  does  not  reduce  the  responsibili- 
ties or  prerogatives  of  the  board.  Rather,  It 
assigns  to  the  superintendent  and  his  staff 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  initiating  pro- 
posals and  policies  for  presentation  to  the 
board  for  consideration."' 

In  a  1965  publication,  "The  Unique  Role  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,"  the  Educa- 
tional Policies  Commission  of  the  National 
Education  Association  supports  the  new  role 
of  the  superintendent: 

"The  superintendent  should  be  a  leader  In 
policy  formulation.  The  school  board  de- 
cides policy,  and  the  superintendent  sees 
that  it  Is  carried  out.  But  the  formulation 
Is  and  always  should  be  a  shared  responsibil- 
ity." » 

In  a  statement  of  beliefs  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators  stated  in 
1963: 

"We  believe  that  there  is  no  one  best  pro- 
cedure for  sharing  responsibility  for  policy 
development.  School  board  members,  ad- 
ministrators, and  classroom  teachers  mtist 
develop  policies  and  practices  appropriate  to 
local  conditions,  rather  than  adopt  those 
establisbed  elsewhere."  " 

As  school  systems,  especially  those  of  large 
urban  areas,  become  more  complex,  school 
administrators  tend  to  take  into  considera- 
tion their  changing  role.    It  appears  to  me 
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that  school  board  members,  by  and  large,  do 
not  recognize  the  superintendent's  changing 
role.  They  retain  idealistic  and  outmoded 
views  of  their  relationship  with  him. 
Rattier  than  accepting  realistically  the  super- 
intendent's function  in  policy-making,  board 
members  either  "sweep  it  under  the  rug"  as 
if  it  weren't  there  or  they  view  it  as  a  weak- 
ness of  the  system  which  has  not  yet  been 
solved.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  super- 
intendent's function  should  ever  be  legisla- 
tive.    To  quote  Dykes  once  again: 

"Any  successful  division  of  responsibility 
must  give  the  board  legislative  and  judicial 
power  and  functions  and  the  superintendent 
executive  and  initiatory  powers  and  func- 
tions. However,  this  does  not  mean  that  a 
clear-cut  line  of  demarcation  can  be  estab- 
lished." " 

Back  In  history  the  school  board's  func- 
tion was  once  administrative.  It  no  longer 
is,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  The  super- 
intendent's role  was  once  strictly  admin- 
istrative. Realistically  speaking,  this  is  no 
longer  true.  The  board  must  depend  too 
much  upon  the  administrative  officers  for 
concrete  information  and  advice  to  say  that 
policy-making  is  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
administration.  It  appears  that  the  deline- 
ation of  responsibilities  may  best  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  the  school  board  remains  sole- 
ly the  policy-making  body  for  the  school  sys- 
tem, but  the  superintendent  and  his  staff 
function  to  initiate  and  develop  as  well  as 
execute  policy.  The  board  has  the  final  word 
on  the  enactment  of  policy  because  It  Is  re- 
sponsible to  the  public. 

The  keynote  to  successful  board-superin- 
tendent relationships,  regardless  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  duties  are  clarified.  Is  the  spirit 
of  cooperation.  If  each  has  respect  and  con- 
fidence In  the  other,  problems  are  kept  to  a 
minimum.  For  such  a  spirit  to  exist  where 
there  Is  a  forceful  superintendent  and  a 
forceful  board,  the  board  must  recognize  the 
superintendent's  role  in  policy  formation. 
Goldhammer  refers  to  the  Importance  of  un- 
derstanding In  the  relationship: 

"Rather  than  being  primarily  concerned 
with  attempting  to  distinguish  between 
policy-making  and  administration,  the  school 
board  and  administration  could  better  use 
their  efforts  to  agree  upon  certain  behavioral 
interpretations  of  their  respective  roles  and 
upon  how  they  can  work  together  as  a 
team."  " 

One  reason  why  board  members  are  re- 
luctant to  admit  the  superintendent's  power 
in  policy  matters  or  to  grant  him  additional 
power  is  thoroughly  legitimate.  They  are 
afraid  of  becoming  a  'rubber  stamp'  board. 
This  is  a  real  danger,  but  it  need  not  occur 
if  the  board  fully  imderstands  its  role  in 
setUng  sUndards  and  goals  for  the  school 
system.  The  board  must  select  a  highly  qual- 
ified, courageous  professional  as  Its  superin- 
tendent. Since  the  board  may  then  have 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  Its  adminis- 
tration, it  can  devote  itself  to  interpreting 
the  pubUc's  will  and  evaluating  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  school  system.  Only  under 
these  conditions  will  it  be  able  to  avoid  un- 
due tampering  with  administrative  duties. 
If  the  board  decides  that  the  superintendent 
la  not  maintaining  the  standards  and  pol- 
icies which  It  has  approved.  Its  only  alterna- 
tive Is  to  appoint  a  different  superintendent. 
To  Illustrate  this  point  we  can  take  as  an 
example  an  area  which  often  causes  friction 
between  the  board  and  the  superintendent — 
personnel.  Dykes  explains  the  situation  as 
follows : 

"It  is  agreed  among  students  of  school  ad- 
ministration that  the  board  should  take 
specific  action  regarding  school  personnel 
only  upon  recommendations  of  the  superin- 
tendent. Selection,  employment,  promotion, 
and  management  of  the  staff  should  rest 
with  the  superintendent.  Board  activities  in 
this  area  should  be  limited  to  acting  on  the 
superintendent's  recommendations.  .  .  .  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  board  is  to  be  merely 
'rubber  stamp'  in  personnel  affairs.  It  Is  the 
board's  duty  to  ectabliah  policies  and  proce- 


dures through  which  personnel  matters  will 
be  handled.  The  board  may  and  should  in- 
sist that  new  staff  members  be  of  high  qual- 
ity, that  great  care  be  exercised  in  screening 
applicants,  that  promotions  be  based  on  per- 
formance, and  BO  on."  " 

The  guidelines  as  related  by  Dykes  in  re- 
gard to  personnel  apply  generally  to  all  areas 
of  mutual  concern  between  the  board  and  the 
superintendent. 

A  good  rule-of-thumb  for  delineating  du- 
ties is  found  in  the  survey  report  of  the  Hills- 
borough County  Public  Schools:  "Adminis- 
trative regulations  can  be  administratively 
changed  and  merely  reported  to  the  board, 
whereas  board  pK>llcies  can  only  be  changed 
by  formal  action  of  the  board."  " 

But  this,  like  much  of  what  has  been  re- 
ported here.  Is  general  in  scope.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  legitimate  "grey  area"  which 
exists,  there  Is  general  agreement  with  Wil- 
son's statement: 

"The  best  way  to  minimize  the  confusion 
or  the  deliberate  trespassing  Is  to  spell  out 
In  as  much  detail  as  possible  the  exclusive 
duties  of  each  party."  » 

Some  school  districts  have  attempted  to  do 
just  that.  In  a  current  survey  being  con- 
ducted by  the  District  of  Columbia  Citizens 
for  Better  Public  Education  the  school  sys- 
tem for  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  reported  that 
there  is  a  flrm  delineation  of  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  school  adminis- 
tration and  the  school  board.  On  March  6, 
1957,  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  Mil- 
waukee adopted  a  statement  of  principles 
entitled  "The  School  Board  and  the  Admin- 
istration" which  it  circulates  to  all  Interested 
parties  through  Its  public  Information  serv- 
ice. The  nature  of  the  booklet  is  explained 
as  follows: 

"It  incorporates  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples and  |>ollcles  that  govern  the  respective 
functions  and  operating  procedures  of  \he 
School  Board  and  the  Administration,  and 
the  relationships  involved  therein.  Its  con- 
tents should  prove  helpful  to  those  interested 
In  these  important  matters. 

"A  comprehensive  review  of  the  best  litera- 
ture in  the  field  preceded  the  preparation  of 
this  material.  Numerous  textbooks,  maga- 
zine articles,  and  printed  speeches  were  con- 
sulted. As  a  result,  few  thoughts  included 
herein  are  original.  Most  of  them  are  opin- 
ions already  expressed  elsewhere  by  experts 
in  the  field."  " 

The  responsibilities  of  the  board  and  those 
of  the  superintendent  are  spelled  out  in  this 
statement  of  principles.  In  addition,  key 
areas  of  possible  friction  are  broken  down 
into  the  duties  gf  the  board  and  those  of  the 
superintendent.  Such  a  document  would 
benefit  any  school  system. 

Goldhammer  also  comments  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  a  need  to  be  explicit  in  defining 
the  duties  of  each  if  the  harmonious  accom- 
plishment of  given  ends  is  to  be  achieved : 

"By  coming  to  terms  with  the  problem  of 
how  each  wUl  perform  in  a  given  set  of  clr- 
ctunatances,  the  school  board  and  the  ad- 
ministrator can  make  adequate  working  defi- 
nitions of  their  responsibilities."  " 

The  author  gives  as  a  specific  example  the 
consideration  of  a  new  course  of  study  in  the 
school  system.  He  believes  that  the  school 
board  should  det^mine  if  the  new  course 
Is  "in  accordance  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
public  and  whether  or  not  pubUc  funds 
should  be  expended  for  it."  "  The  school  ad- 
ministrator, on  the  other  hand,  would  de- 
termine the  breadth  of  the  content  of  the 
course,  and  the  textbooks  and  teaching 
methods  to  be  used. 

Goldhammer  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
administrator  must  keep  the  board  fully 
informed.  This  point  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. A  board  well-informed  through  Its 
superintendent  can  deal  confidently  with  his 
recommendations  and  better  serve  the  public. 
A  major  weak  point  in  board-superintendent 
relations  may  develop — as  it  often  does — 
when  the  superintendent  Is  not  sufficiently 
c<Hnplete  and  obJectlYe  In  the  Information 
which  he  sui^Ues  to  the  board.    When  the 
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auparlntendeat  presents  more  than  one  side 
of  each,  lasu*  with  his  reoommendatlon,  the 
board  Is  In  a  more  realistic  position  to  choose 
and  Judge  aocordln^  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
Ootdbaminsr  suxas  up  current  Idecis  about  the 
exeeuUve  rs^x>nslbllltles-of  the  sup>erlntend- 
ent  as  follows: 

"1.  It  Is  his  responsibility  constantly  to 
assist  the  board  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  educational  enterprise  and  the  extent 
to  which  It  is  meeting  both  the  needs  for 
educatkn  generally  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  citizens  of  the  community  particularly. 
It  Is  his  responsibility  to  inform  the  board  of 
Inadequacies  and  of  needs  which  should  be 
met  U  the  school  is  to  achieve  its  purxx^ees. 
"3.  It  Is  his  responsibility  to  advise  the 
board  of  various  alternatives  of  action  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  problems  with  which 
the  school  district  Is  confronted.  It  Is  his 
responsibility  to  assist  the  board  in  under- 
standing the  consequences  for  the  com- 
miinlty  and  for  the  public  schools  of  Its  ac- 
cepting one  set  of  alternatives  In  place  of 
another. 

"3.  It  Is  his  responsibility  to  execute  the 
policies  which  the  board  has  established  and 
to  Infcrm  the  board  of  the  extent  to  which 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  program  is 
promoted  or  hindered  as  the  result  of  those 
policies."  " 

As  I  Indicated  earlier  in  regard  to  person- 
nel, there  are  certain  areas  about  which  it 
Is  generally  believed  that  the  superintendent. 
If  be  Is  worUng  within  the  bounds  of  the 
educational  policies  prescribed  by  the  com- 
munity through  the  board,  should  expect 
approval  of  his  rec<«nmendatlons  by  the 
board.  The  following  statement  by  Oold- 
ft^mmir  ig  substantiated  by  most  educators: 
"(Superintendents  feel  that  there  are)  two 
areas  of  operations  in  which  the  school  board 
should  act  exclvislvely  upctn  their  recommen- 
dations and  In  accordance  with  their  wishes. 
Thsae  areas  are  in  matters  pertaining  to  In- 
structional methods  and  personnel.  Prob- 
lems related  to  Instructional  methods  are 
consldsred  by  superintendents  to  be  profes- 
sional matters  unrelated  to  public  policy. 
The  selectloa  of  sequences  of  learning  activ- 
ities, tbe  adoption  of  textbooks,  the  develop- 
ment of  course  guides,  and  the  determina- 
tion ot  proper  teaching  devices  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  professional  knowledge 
and  go  beyond  the  limitations  of  Interested, 
but,  nevertheless,  lay  pMspectives.  Super- 
intendents feel  that  Interference  in  these 
mattsn  constitutes  an  amateurish  meddling 
In  professlMial  concerns. 

'"Hie  aufwrlntendents  generally  feel  that 
personnel  selection,  evaluation,  and  recom- 
mendatlons  for  dismissal  or  retention  con- 
stitute a  power  which  they  must  have  if  they 
are  to  maintain  effective  and  efficient  or- 
ganisational operation."" 

The  problem  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  District  c^  Columbia  there  has 
existed  for  some  time  an  unfortunate  rela- 
tionship between  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  superintendent.  There  is  general 
agreenMnt  that  the  board,  for  at  least  the 
past  ten  years,  has  functioned  as  a  "rubber 
stamp"  board.  In  a  recent  study  conducted 
by  tbs  Task  ^orce  on  Antlpoverty  in  the 
Dlstrlet  ot  Columbia  ot  the  Committee  on 
■dnoatioa  and  Labor  in  the  United  States 
Bouse  ot  Representatives,  the  following  ac- 
(nisatloci  was  made: 

"Wbs*  has  happened  in  Washington  Is  tba,t 
«b«  Board  has  In  effect  abdicated  its  policy- 
making functions  to  the  Superintendent  of 


This  comment  and  press  statements  to 
the  same  effect  brought  pubUc  attention  and 
ooDsldaralils  olsmcr  to  the  failure  of  the 
majority  cC  the  board  members  to  treat 
erttlflaUy  ttis  rennmmsndatlons  of  the  super- 
tntegadsntb  Tills  situation  no  longer  exists, 
bowersr.  With  the  appointment  of  three 
new  board  matubeis  In  June  ot  this  year,  all 
flC  vbom  bad  erltlelsed  the  superintendent's 
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policies  prior  to  their  appointment,  the 
majority  of  the  board  changed  drastically  in 
character. 

However  advantageous  the  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  board  may  be.  It  Is  not  without 
problems  in  respect  to  its  relationship  with 
the  office  of  superintendent.  The  great  dan- 
ger Is  that  the  new  board,  in  Its  effort  to 
avoid  the  pitfall  of  becoming  a  "rubber 
stamp"  board,  w-iU  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  become  deeply  involved  in  administra- 
tive functions.  Certain  weaknesses  In  Its 
overall  organl^tlon.  to  be  dlsciiased  later, 
already  force  the  board  into  administrative 
areas  which  should  not  concern  It.  In  a 
discussion  with  a  well-known  edacatlon  re- 
porter for  a  Washington  newspaper,  I  found 
agreement  that  In  the  past  the  District  of 
Columbia  system  was  one  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration made  all  the  policy  and  that  in 
the  present  system  there  is  a  serious  danger 
that  the  board  would  do  the  administrating." 
There  is  no  question  that  such  would  be  a 
lamentable  error.  Aside  from  demanding 
endless  hours  of  the  board  members,  It 
would  damage  teacher  and  staff  morale  and 
ultimately  Injure  the  children,  whom  every 
member  of  the  school  system  desires  to 
protect. 

If  the  present  board  believes  that  a  prob- 
lem exists  in  Its  relationship  with  the  super- 
intendent. It  should  take  the  time  imme- 
diately to  examine  the  Issue  In  depth.  It 
should  then  either  decide  to  retidjust  its  role 
as  the  policy-making  body  as  devoid  of  ad- 
ministrative Interests  as  pwsslble,  or — if  it 
believes  that  It  must  retain  administrative 
duties  under  present  circumstances — it 
should  select  a  new  superintendent  and  give 
him  full  support  in  hiring  the  staff  he  be- 
lieves he  needs  to  do  the  Job  well.  In  either 
case  the  board  remains  outside  administra- 
tive problems  and  sees  that  they  are  solved 
by  the  administration. 

Another  observation  which  may  be  helpful 
to  the  board  is  offered  here  by  way  of  sug- 
gestion. Maurice  E.  Stapley  states  a  well- 
accepted  principle  regarding  si;hool  boards: 

"Policy  adopted  without  complete  under- 
standing by  the  board  and  without  adequate 
debate  may  Increase,  rather  than  decrease, 
friction  between  board  and  administrators."  " 

There  Is  almost  total  agreement  that  open 
board  meetings,  such  as  exist  in  Washington, 
are  absolutely  necessary  and  right.  The 
rationale  behind  the  contention  is  that  the 
public.  In  addition  to  Its  basic  right  to  ob- 
serve Its  board,  may  determine  the  nature 
and  quality  of  Its  school  system  and  the 
direction  It  is  taking.  An  Informed  public 
of  this  typ)e  will  understand  the  problems  of 
the  system  and  aid  In  their  solution.  Hence, 
for  the  public's  sake  also  (either  directly  or 
through  news  media)  policy  adoption  should 
be  preceded  by  adequate  discussion  as 
Stapley  states.  We  are  not  so  naive  to  be- 
lieve that  aJl  policy  decisions  are  made 
during  the  hours  of  regular  meetings.  The 
board  is  constituted  of  highly  ethical  and 
devoted  Individuals,  but  they  are  aware  of 
each  other's  convictions  and  can  reasonably 
anticipate  support  or  lack  of  support  for 
their  own  viewpoint.  Lengthy  discussion 
may  not  always  be  necessary  before  a  vote, 
but  some  concrete  statements  of  the  reason- 
ing behind  voting  one  way  or  the  other  would 
be  helpful  to  the  administration  and  the 
public.  Taking  votes  without  adequate 
public  discussion  that  Is  Indicative  of  the 
policy  behind  It  may  well  be  damaging  in 
the  long  run.  It  certainly  works  against 
the  Idea  of  Informing  the  public:  retaining 
the  interest  of  the  public  is  Important  In 
securing    the    best    possible    school    system. 

There  Is  reason  to  be  optimistic  about  the 
school  bo€U-d  situation  In  Washington.  The 
board  consists  of  sensitive,  alert  members 
who  are  undergoing  a  period  of  self-examina- 
tion. They  are  acutely  aware  of  their  prob- 
lems and  have  the  courage  to  solve  them 
Insofar  as  it  Is  within  their  power  to  do 
so. 


PART  n SOME  WEAKNESSiS  IN  THE  STRnCTORS 

OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF   COLUMBIA 

Standing  committees 

Several  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
school  boards  across  the  nation  spend  too 
much  time  on  technical  and  managerial  de- 
tails, or  trivia,  leaving  policy  decision  almost 
entirely  to  the  professional  staff.  One  such 
study,  typical  in  its  findings  of  similar 
studies,  concluded  that  In  an  eight  month 
period  33  percent  of  the  decisions  made  by 
the  board  could  be  considered  "housekeep- 
ing" decisions,  59  percent  were  administra- 
tive, and  only  8  percent  related  to  policy." 
Members  of  the  present  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  conscious  of 
this  type  of  inefficiency  In  their  operation. 
Consequently,  they  are  studying  the  situa- 
tion atnd  considering  revisions.  Since  vir- 
tually every  writer  on  the  subject  believes 
that  standing  committees  contribute  to  this 
Inefficiency,  the  board  should  seriously  con- 
sider its  present  structtu-e.  The  Board  of 
Education  has  nine  permanent  committees 
at  this  writing:  Finance;  Legislation;  Rules; 
Personnel;  Buildings,  Grounds  and  Equip- 
ment; Student  Activities;  Health  and  Spe- 
cial Education  Services;  Complaints,  Appeals, 
and  Employee  Relations;  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College. 

The  trend  is  definitely  away  from  stand- 
ing committees.  According  to  W.  Deffen- 
baugh  who  reported  on  a  survey  in  1927, 
most  large  city  school  boards  had  standing 
committees."  According  to  a  1958-59  gov- 
ernment survey,  85  percent  of  the  total  re- 
spondents had  no  standing  committees  and 
53.2  percent  of  the  school  districts  with  en- 
rollment of  25,000  or  more  had  no  standing 
committees.*'  Assuming  that  the  trend  has 
continued  in  the  past  ten  years,  these  per- 
centages will  have  increased.  Furthermore, 
in  the  government  survey,'  56  percent  of  the 
school  districts  with  25,000  or  more  en- 
rolled, which  had  standing  committees,  listed 
no  more  than  four  standing  committees. 
This  evidence  is  corroborated  by  a  survey  still 
being  correlated  under  the  direction  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Citizens  for  Better 
Public  Education."  The  study,  which  limits 
itself  mostly  to  large  city  school  districts 
roughly  comparable  In  enrollment  to  Wash- 
ington (the  smallest  respondent  In  the  area 
of  standing  cammlttees  was  Akron,  Ohio, 
with  58,000) ,  reports  fifteen  respondents 
other  than  Washington  regarding  standing 
committees : 

CUy  and  number  of  standing  committees 

Akron,    Ohio 6 

Buffalo,   New   York 0 

Chicago,    Illinois 1 

Cincinnati,    Ohio.. 1 

Cleveland.    Ohio. , 0 

Dallas,    Texas 6 

Houston,    Texas ' 0 

Milwaukee,    Wisconsin 6 

Newark,    New    Jersey 3 

New   Orleans,   Louisiana 0 

Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania 3 

Portland,  Oregon 3 

San   Diego,    California 0 

Seattle.   Washington 6 

Tampa,  Florida 0 

Six  cities,  or  40  percent  of  the  total,  re- 
port no  standing  cc«nmlttees,  and  eleven 
cities,  or  73.4  percent  of  the  total,  have  three 
standing  committees  or  fewer."  Moreover, 
the  comments  which  several  of  the  respond- 
ents made  regarding  the  value  of  standing 
committees  are  significant: 
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Buffalo:  "Boarc^^ould  operate  as  a  repre- 
sentative body.  Deliberations  are  handi- 
capped unless  in  'Commlttee-of-the-whole'." 

Chicago:  "Personally,  I  can  think  of  strong 
points  only  for  a  General  Ccanmlttee.  Ex- 
ception would  be  for  special  committee  to 
study  a  current^  need  and  then  disband. 

"Communication  between  (the)  commit- 
tee and  (the)  General  Committee,  at  best, 
is  never  very  good.     (The)  Committee,  after 


spending  hours  on  a  problem,  expects  (the) 
General  Committee  to  accept  its  findings 
without  question." 

Cincinnati :  "The  strength  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  is  its  working  together  on  prob- 
lems rather  than  having  lack  of  agreement 
over  what  several  individuals  decide  is  best 
for  the  Board. 

"(The  policy  of  having  standing  commit- 
tees) requires  more  time  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  all  board  members." 

Houston:  "No  standing  committees.  Board 
works  as  a  committee  of  the  whole." 

Milwaukee:  "(The  policy  of  having  stand- 
ing committees  is)  desirable  (sic.)  with  a 
large  board  .  .  .  (but  there  exists  a)  possible 
conflict  with  the  administration."  •" 

Newark:  "Strong  points:  Continuity.  In- 
creases knowledge  and  competence  of  board 
members.  Weak  points:  Become  Involved 
In  trivia.     Time  consuming." 

New  Orleans:  "In  my  Judgment,  this  school 
system  is  very  fortunate  in  that  the  Board 
of  Education  does  not  have  standing  com- 
mittees. I  believe  that  standing  committees 
tend  to  result  in  unnecessary  concern  by  the 
Board  in  minor  details.  I  think  that  the 
present  policy  of  not  having  standing  com- 
mittees Is  most  effective." 

Portland:  "It  is  Board  policy  to  function 
as  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  most  mat- 
ters." 

Unlike  the  majority  of  city  school  districts 
quoted  above,  three  cities  commented  only 
favorably  concerning  standing  committees. 

Akron:  "Strong  points:  Good.  Specialize 
for  period  of  one  year.  Assignments  are  ro- 
tated." 

Dallas:  "Strong  points:  Since  service  free, 
committees  can  give  much  more  individual 
attention  (to)  School  Business.  The  com- 
mittee only  makes  recommendations.  The 
whole  board  in  regular  meeting  transacts 
official  business.  Weak  points:  None  under 
the  above  arrangement." 

Seattle:  "(The  policy  of  having  standing 
committees)  facilitates  handling  of  routine 
business,  and  special  problems  can  receive 
preliminary  screening  and  direction,  thus 
conserving  the  time  of  the  whole  board." 

In  regard  to  the  comments  of  the  last 
three  cities,  most  educators  would  point  out 
that  much  of  the  "individual  attention  (to) 
School  Business"  and  "handling  of  routine 
business"  falls  within  the  category  of  the 
administration  and  should  not  be  delegated 
to  the  board. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  trend  away  from 
standing  committees  it  helps  to  understand 
the  inception  and  some  of  the  history  of 
standing  committees.  Standing  committees 
existed  before  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
was  created.  The  earliest  ones  date  back  to 
approximately  1721  in  Boston.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  divide  administrative  duties 
among  the  members  of  the  board  because  of 
the  amount  of  work  Involved.  As  city  school 
districts  were  gradually  consolidated  over  a 
period  of  time,  the  standing  committee  sys- 
tem persisted  and  appeared  to  be  needed. 
Gradually  the  number  of  board  members 
Increased,  often  to  more  than  100  members 
per  board.  To  save  confusion  these  boards 
required  standing  committees  also.  The  Job 
of  superintendent  was  created  in  order  to 
do  well  what  standing  committees  had  great 
difficulty  doing  at  all.  Today  the  number  of 
boards  and  the  number  of  members  per  board 
is  drastically  reduced."  Consequently,  a 
possible  need  for  standing  commltteee  has 
been  eliminated.  Reeves  explains  the  situ- 
ation clearly : 

"The  committee  system  developed  to  a 
point  at  which  the  board  had  few  functions 
remaining  other  than  to  approve  the  actions 
of  a  ridiculoxisly  large  number  of  commit- 
tees. During  the  present  century  with  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  school  board  mem- 
bers, committees  of  the  board  have  become 
generally  recognized  as  obsolete  .  .  .  How- 
ever,  tradition   Is   a  powerful  deterrent  to 
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change,  and  many  boards  still  have  one  or 
more  standing  committees  ...  A  study  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  boards  Indicates 
that  the  duties  of  standing  committees  are 
largely  administrative  and  advisory;  such 
duties  are  the  province  of  the  superintendent 
and  his  staff,  who  have  been  trained  for  the 
work  and  are  experienced  in  it  .  .  .  (A  com- 
mittee's) recommendations  would  be  useful 
only  in  case  the  board  does  not  have  con- 
fidence in  the  superintendent's  professionally 
considered  recommendations.  If  that  con- 
dition obtains,  it  Is  time  for  the  board  to 
secure  a  superintendent  in  whose  Judgment 
It  has  confidence  ...  It  appears  that  there 
are  no  real  functions  for  such  committees  to 
perform  that  are  not  the  board's  legislative 
and  policymaking  functions  or  the  supwrln- 
tendenfs  administrative  and  advisory  func- 
tions. The  weight  of  professional  education 
opinions  Is  against  the  vise  of  standing  com- 
mittees. They  were  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  administrative  duties  before 
there  were  superintendents,  and  they  were 
needed  to  expedite  the  board's  business  in 
the  days  of  the  100-member  city  fchool 
boards.  However,  it  seems  to  be  a  little 
absurd  for  a  board  of  seven  members  to  di- 
vide Itself  Into  committees.'" 

Reeves  goes  on  to  elaborate  upon  some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  standing  committees. 
They  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Either  the  board  "rubber  stamps"  the 
committee's  reconmiendatlon,  or  it  responds 
critically  and  considers  the  issue  all  over 
again.  The  first  alternative  is  p)oor  because 
policy  decisions  are  being  made  by  only  a 
part  of  the  school  board.  The  second  Is 
wasteful  since  the  process  is  repetitious. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  committees  tend  to 
be  administrative. 

8.  Standing  cconmittees  often  have  over- 
lapping functions  (e.g.,  "Finance"  and 
"Buildings  and  Grounds")  which  causes  fric- 
tion between  committees. 

4.  The  board  is  fragmented  into  different 
groups  which  develop  special  interests  and 
tend  to  seek  power. 

5.  Pact  finding  should  be  done  by  the  pro- 
fessionals. 

6.  Referral  of  matters  to  standing  com- 
mittees postpones  action  by  the  board  and 
causes  delays  which  often  hamper  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  the  superintend- 
ent who  must  wait  for  its  report  to  be  acted 
upon. 

7.  Members  of  standing  committees  often 
think  of  themselves  as  experts  In  the  area 
covered  by  their  committee.  This  specializa- 
tion infringes  upon  management  function. 

8.  Misunderstanding  often  results  from  the 
belief  that  the  board  is  committed  to  accept- 
ing the  standing  committees  recommenda- 
tions. 

There  is  also  general  agreement  that  the 
board  can  function  well  as  a  commlttee-of- 
the-whole.  As  such  the  board  can  delib- 
erate issues,  but  It  must  adjourn  itself  and 
meet  as  a  board  in  regular  meeting  In  order 
to  take  official  action.  Along  the  same  gen- 
eral lines  of  thought,  one  standing  commit- 
tee is  considered  better  than  two,  two  are 
better  than  three,  and  so  forthi  The  most 
prevalent  single  standing  committee  is  one 
on  finance. 

Although  some  educators  have  similar 
feelings  about  special  committees  of  the 
board,  the  majority  of  writers  see  some  value 
in  them.  H.  Thomas  James  sums  up  much 
of  the  thinking  in  the  following  passage: 

"Special  committees — those  which  are  ap- 
pointed for  a  specific  task  and  for  a  limited 
time — may  serve  a  useful  function."  An  ex- 
ample is  the  screening  committee,  which 
sorts  out  the  applications  for  the  post  of 
superintendent  so  that  the  whole  board  may 
consider  only  the  beet-qusUifled  candidates. 
A  few  fact-finding  tasks  may  not  lend  them- 
selves to  delegation  to  the  superintendent  or 
staff,  and  occasionally  some  Bi>ecial  ability 
of  a  member  might  be  used  by  the  creation  of 
a  special  committee.  The  trend,  however,  is 
away  from  permanent  or  standing  commit- 
tees, except  for  oommltteee-of-the-whole."  » 


At  the  risk  of  becoming  repetitious  I  shall 
quote  another  authority  on  school  adminis- 
tration. Dykes  adds  little  to  what  hss  al- 
ready been  said,  but  his  presentation  is  force- 
ful: 

"The  undeslrablllty  of  standing  commit- 
tees in  board  operation  has  been  demon- 
strated many  times.  Boards  which  concern 
themselves  only  with  policy-making  func- 
tions have  little  need  for  permanent  com- 
mittees, or,  for  that  matter,  special  or  tem- 
porary committees.  Those  functions  which 
the  board  cannot  perform  as  a  whole  should 
be  delegated  to  the  professional  staff.  Since 
most  committees  exist  for  fact-finding  pur- 
poses or  to  consider  details  with  which  the 
board  as  a  whole  cannot,  or  does  not  wish  to. 
concern  itself,  the  danger  of  infringing  on 
administrative  functions  is  great. 

"Frequently,  a  standing  committee  shows  a 
tendency  to  develop  a  specialization  in  its 
particular  field  of  Interest.  Such  speciali- 
zation tends  to  curtail  freedom  of  adminis- 
trative function  and  creates  uncertainty  in 
the  minds  of  board  members  regarding  where 
they  should  look  for  recoromendatlons.  The 
advisory  function  of  the  superintendent  is 
thus  tisurped  or  hindered."  »• 

One  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  should 
be  given  special  attention  by  the  board.  In 
Its  "Report  to  the  President."  the  President's 
Committee  on  Public  Higher  Education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  made  this  common- 
sense  statement: 

"More  basically  .  .  .  general  experience 
throughout  the  United  States  has  again  and 
again  pointed  up  the  adveintages  of  wepor&t- 
Ing  completely  the  re^ponslbilKy  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  responsibility  for  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education."  " 

Several  sound  reasons  follow  this  com- 
ment. The  present  board  of  education  would 
be  well  advised  to  consider  taking  whatever 
steps  it  can  to  Bfslst  In  the  creation  of  a 
Board  of  Public  Higher  Education. 

The  members  of  the  D.C.  Board,  because 
of  the  overwhelming  amount  of  work  In- 
filcted  upon  them,  have  not  had  the  time 
to  explore  the  worth  of  standing  committees 
In  any  depth.  One  member  rep>orted  to  me 
that  his  work  for  the  board  Is  so  time-con- 
suming (approximately  40  hours  i>er  week 
In  the  latter  half  of  July  and  the  whole  of 
August)  that  It  is  Impractical  for  him  to 
continue  as  he  is.  He  believes  that  standing 
committees  may  be  necessary  despite  their 
admitted  weaknesses  because  they  provide 
each  board  member  with  special  areas  of 
concentration.  In  this  way,  a  board  member 
need  not  be  Intimately  informed  about  every 
issue  presented  to  the  board.  He  believes 
that  members  must  depend  upon  their 
knowledgeable  co-members'  committees. 
The  damage  which  a  weak  board  member, 
p>erhaps  In  the  future,  could  do  as  head  of  a 
committee  Is  obvious.  Even  more  funda- 
mental, however,  is  the  concept  that  board 
members  need  not  bO'^in  fact,  should  not 
be — experts  in  specific  areas  of  the  school 
system.  It  is  agreed  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  students  of  education  that  this 
premise  must  be  observed. 

Another  present  bdac^  member  reported 
to  me  that  she  believed  that  standing  com- 
mittees have  some  value  because  they  allow 
"individuals  to  devote  scHne  time  and  special 
attention,  and  to  become  particularly  In- 
formed on  certain  school  and  board  mat- 
ters."    She  admitted  a  weakness,  however: 

"Because  of  devoting  some  extra  time  and 
attention,  board  members  feel  a  rather  un- 
qtiallfied  expertise  and  get  overly  involved  in 
administration. 

"A  good  deal  of  business  is  done  on  the 
day  the  committees  meet  (in  our  case  the 
full  board  meets  as  committees) .  The  reg- 
ular board  meeting  then  the  following  week 
is  mostly  confirming  previous  action.  This 
seems  repetitious." 

Her  remarks  may  be  easily  validated. 
After  the  conuntttee  meeting  the  board, 
sometimes  In  the  same  day,  convened  Itself 
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In  a  regular  meeting  and  brought  forth 
lamias  which  bad  already  been  dlacussed.  Al< 
tbou(b  this  wa«  done  primarily  for  the  pur- 
poae  at  taking  ol&clal  action  through  a  vote, 
the  proceaa  waa  Indeed  "repetltloua."  Occa- 
■loDally,  rtiiK^i— *""  waa  even  reintroduced 
despite  the  common  knowledge  that  the  vote 
bad  been  decided. 

An  example  <^  the  liseleasness  of  standing 
committees  may  be  drawn  from  the  recent 
nillng  of  the  board  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  In  selecting 
a  new  president  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College.  After  an  appropriately 
closed  meeting  at  the  board  to  consider  the 
delicate  personnel  laaue,  the  board  took  offi- 
cial action  in  a  regular  meeting.  At  that 
time  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College  ad- 
mitted that  he  believed  his  committee  had 
no  choice  but  to  accept  the  superintendent's 
r«^<n«rtmyTVl>t>'>"«  As  we  have  already  ob- 
aervsd.  ths  <^>lnlon  at  educators  would 
heartily  support  this  chairman's  action, 
.YT*""'"!;  that  ths  board  has  confidence  In 
tta  superintendent.  Mechanically,  the  pro- 
cedure cannot  be  praised.  It  amounts  only 
to  bureaucratic  nonsense  to  have  a  standing 
oommlttae  waste  time  oonslderlng  a  candi- 
date it  Is  bound,  reaUstloally  speaking,  to 
eiMlorse  prior  to  presenting  Its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  whole  board,  which  also  is  bound 
to  endorse  the  candidate.  This  Is  the  stuff 
that  bankrupt  companies  are  made  of.  If 
you  will  allow  an  Idiocn,  It  Is  time  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade. 

In  an  interview  with  an  official  of  the 
Watlonal  SducaUon  Association  several  In- 
liswtlng  ItlTTT  mn  dlacossed."  In  essence. 
tM  beUeves  tluMt  atandl"!!  committees,  theore- 
tlcally,  are  nrttlHP  good  nor  bad.  It  is  nec- 
csssry  to  consider  the  situation  as  it  relates 
spsctfieally  to  »  particular  selMol  board.  He 
was  In  suitsiiMiiil.  however,  that  It  tended 
to  InvotTS  tlw  D.C.  Board  In  trivia  and  ad- 
ministrative dimes. 

Part  of  tlM  problem  at  the  Inefficiency  of 
standing  coounlttMS  of  the  D.C.  Board  re- 
sults from  a  combtnatkxi  ot  the  board's  basic 
iB^xxtaocy — that  which  It  cannot  control  and 
Is  rslatad  to  flseal  slavery — and  Its  history  of 
nmetlotMU  tanpotancy — that  which  past 
boards  have  not  bothered  to  oarract.  In  the 
flz«t  Instanos.  wa  most  agrss  with  Dr.  Oar- 
roll.  Asalaf  nt  Superlntandent  In  Charge 
at  Oenatal  Basaarch.  Bndgvt.  and  Legisla- 
tion, who  statad  In  his  preaantation  of  the 
Vlaoal  Tear  IMS  Budget  tha*  the  DC.  Board 
la  Unpotant  baeatosa  it  has  no  aontrol  over 
money  for  the  achool  dlstrtot.  In  the  docu- 
ment, Sfmet  to  Lemm.  whloh  Included  his 
propoaed  bvidget,  w«  find  the  following  state- 
ments: 

"The  DIstrlot  of  Oolmnbla's  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  assigned  total  responlbUity  for  edu- 
cation but  has  been  provided  with  virtually 
no  authority  to  command  the  resources  nec- 
'essary  to  meet  that  responsibility  .  .  . 

"The  DIstrlot  of  Oolnmbia  Board  of  Bduca- 
tlon  does  not  even  have  an  autonomous  right 
to  reqiiest  or  to  defend  all  Its  requests  at  the 
point  ot  final  decision  and  power,  the 
congress."  •» 

In  addition,  we  have  a  board  whose  history 
for  roughly  the  past  ten  years  Is  one  of 
'  subjugation  to  the  superintendent  is  will. 
Consequently,  the  complete  Impotency  of  the 
past  boards  and  the  oonaiderahle  powerless - 
ness  at  ths  present  board  has  created  a  cer- 
tain frustration  In  board  members.  Staiul- 
Ing  committees  served  a  purpose,  although 
not  a  commendable  one,  for  the  past  board 
becauae  It  ooold  aaauem  nominal  authority 
over  everything,  regardleas  of  how  detailed. 
They  gave  each  member  a  feeling  of  doing 
his  dvle  daty  tecause  the  board  spent  much 
time  "»«>•«"§  decisions,  however  unimpor- 
tant. This  need  not  be  the  case  for  the 
praaant  board. 

I  believe  that  once  the  President  and  other 
board  membeis  are  pres^ted  with  the  facte 
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and  opinioi-LS  of  other  educators,  they  will 
decide  wisely,  giving  thought  to  the  unique 
situation  ot  the  D.C.  Board. 

Research  facilitiei 
Another  area  of  operations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  school  s>*stem  which  needs  sub- 
stantial strengthening  Is  research  and  eval- 
uation of  educational  policy.  The  problem 
is  not  unique  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
The  survey  report  of  the  Hillsborough  County 
Public  Schools  states; 

"Probably  the  most  neglected  area  in  or- 
ganization patterns  of  school  systems 
throtighout  the  country  is  research  and  de- 
velopment Operating  departments  get  so 
involved  in  the  thousand-and-one  problems 
that  are  inevitably  a  part  of  a  public  school 
system  that  the  search  for  new  and  better 
ways  of  accomplishing  the  school  system's 
goals  is  frequently  shoved  aside.  The  pas- 
sage of  new  federal  legislation  requires  the 
preparation  of  project  proposals  and  in- 
creased attention  to  the  evaluation  of  results. 
Pew  school  systems  are  organisied  to  handle 
effectively  the  tremendous  load  these  new 
programs  impose.  Also,  U  a  system  does  not 
organize  with  these  new  demands  in  mind, 
a  tremendous  potential  for  improved  educa- 
tion will  tie  !o6t.  There  Ls  danger  that  the 
Increased  federal  funds  will  not  purchase 
the  largest  possible  educational  re1;um  and 
also  that  a  school  system  will  not  be  able 
to  secure  all  the  funds  potentially  available 
for  use 

"A  department  of  research  fJid  develop- 
ment should  be  created  in  the  division  of 
administration  .  .  . 

"With  proper  planning,  most  If  ilot  all  the 
cost  of  the  research  and  development  depart- 
ment can  be  pro-rated  from  federal  funds 
that  are  a  part  of  the  varloue  approved  proj- 
ects. There  Is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  such  a  department  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  through  the  increased  re- 
sources a  school  system  will  be  able  to  secure 
as  a  direct  result  of  research  and  develop- 
ment activities."  * 

The  lormer  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  at  Harvard  University,  Pr&ncis 
Keppel.  pointed  out  that  American  educa- 
tion is  grossly  behind  agriculture,  industry, 
and  government  in  the  area  of  research  and 
development: 

"In  the  past,  American  education  has  not 
put  much  reliance  on  research  and  develop*- 
ment.  Very  few  American  school  systems 
have  departments  for  these  purposes,  and 
then  only  In  a  few  of  the  largest  city 
Bystenris. 

"The  major  chemical  companies  spend 
from  3  to  5  percent  of  their  sales  dollar  on 
research  and  development.  One  of  the  major 
electronic  firms  plans  to  spend  an  amount 
on  research  and  development  each  year  equal 
to  slightly  over  9  percent  of  Its  estimated 
sales  for  the  year.  According  to  recent 
flgtxres.  released  by  a  group  of  economists 
and  the  National  Science  Fotindatlon,  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  in  the  scientific  and  technical 
fields  will  go  from  3  1  billion  dollars  In  1949 
to  12  billion  in  1959.  They  are  expected  to_^ 
increase  further  to  22  bUlion  in  1959.  Of  the' 
12  billion  dollars  spent  last  year  in  research 
and  development  in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical fields,  the  Federal  Government  fi- 
nanced 60  percent."  • 

Regarding  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment. Keppel  states  that  the  most  gen- 
erotis  estimates  put  the  figure  at  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  of  the  total  aiuiual  expendi- 
tures on  education.  We  all  know  that  gov- 
ernment assistance  In  recent  years  has  in- 
creased, but  the  situation  still  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  agrlcxolture.  Indus- 
try, and  government. 

More  specifically,  the  problem  falls  to  each 
of  the  individual  school  systems: 

"Basic  to  development  Is  research  and 
planning  and  here,  too.  must  be  entered  the 
method  of  policy  development.  Certainly 
we  must  be  past  the  day  of  relying  upon 
authoritarian  methodology  in  the  develop- 


ment of  policy.  The  alternative  lies  In  broad 
profeeslonal  and  lay  participation,  based 
upon  and  buttressed  by  the  contributions 
of  research."  " 

There  is  no  question  that  the  need  for  re- 
search, development,  and  evaluation  facilities 
exists  in  all  school  systems.  In  the  summary 
of  estimates,  model  District  of  Columbia 
school  budget,  fiscal  year  1967,  which  Super- 
intendent Hansen  submitted  to  Congress- 
man PuciNSKi's  subcommittee  on  January 
10,  1966.  the  superintendent  listed  $4,000,- 
000.00  as  "Funds  for  research,  planning,  and 
evaluation."  In  a  footnote  he  stated  that 
"About  2  percent  of  the  budget  should  be 
allocated  for  guidance  and  evaluation  of  the 
other  98  percent  of  the  program.""  But  a 
question  does  exist  as  to  whether  those 
facilities  should  be  strictly  under  the  control 
of  the  administration  or  whether  there 
should  be  some  staff  Independent  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  subject  only  to  the  board. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  Idea  of  research 
faculties  solely  for  the  board  appears  to  make 
sense.  It  would  seem  to  provide  the  board 
with  a  control  group  in  Judging  the  per- 
formance of  the  superintendent  and  the 
value  of  his  programs.  Nevertheless,  the 
weight  of  opinion  is  against  the  idea  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  It  opposed  board 
meddling  in  administration.  If  the  board 
cannot  trust  Its  superintendent's  researching 
abilities,  It  should  "consider  a  new  executive 
officer.  The  bulk  of  literature  does  favor 
strong  research  facilities  within  the  admin- 
istration. 

For  this  reason  certain  findings  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Antipoverty  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  provided  with  an  unsuitable 
recommendation.    The  study  states: 

"Tet  In  almost  every  case,  virtually  no 
Irldependent  study  has  been  given  to  the 
Issues  of  the  Board.  It  fails  to  provide  an 
adequate  forum  for  the  resolution  of  con- 
troverted educational  problems.  For  moat 
fields,  the  role  which  the  Board  has  adopted 
has  been  merely  to  review  and  to  accept  pro- 
posals which  have  come  to  it  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

"With  only  the  Superintendent's  favorable 
recommendation  before  It,  with  no  poeltloo 
stating  comprehensively  and  objectively  all 
aspects  of  the  proposal,  with  neither  a  con- 
trary memorandum  or  Independent  study, 
the  Board  of  Education  gave  approval  to  the 
Superintendent's  Initial  recommendation 
that  the  track  system  be  Introduced  in  the 
high  schools  in  1956."  " 

These  are  Justifiable  complaints.  A  board 
which  gives  no  study  to  administrative  pro- 
posals is  at  fault.  An  administrator  who 
presents  no  alternatives  or  objective  analysis 
definitely  takes  unprofessional  advantage 
of  his  board,  if  that  was  the  case.  The  ob- 
'vlous  solution  would  be  for  the  board  to 
Intensify  Its  study  and  to  censure  the  ad- 
ministrator in  a  fashion  it  deems  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances.  The  recommenda- 
tion'of  the  Task  Force,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  stay  within  the  spirit  of  proper 
board-administrator  relations: 

"That  the  Board  of  Education  employ  per- 
sonnel to  prepare  independent  studies  to 
assist  in  passing  upon  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools." " 

I  am  assuming.  I  believe  correctly,  that 
the  Task  Force  refers  to  permanent  staff  in 
its  recommendation. 

The  results  of  the  s\irvey  conducted  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Citizens  for  Better 
Public  Education  are  illuminating  in  regard 
to  this  Issue.  In  answer  to  the  questions. 
"Does  the  School  Board  have  independent 
research  facilities  to  aid  in  its  consideration 
of  recommendations  presented  by  the  school 
administration  or  other  interested  parties?" 
and  "How  would  you  evaluate  the  feasibility 
of  Independent  research  facilities  for  the 
School  Board?,"  the  following  answers  were 
received : 

Akron,  Ohio:  No.  "Unnecessary;  it  seems 
to  infer  that  administrative  personnel  is  un- 
reliable." 
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Buffalo,  New  York:  No.  "Such  service 
should  be  available  from  regular  staff  whose 
abilities  and  reports  must  be  respected." 

Chicago,  Illinois:  Yes.  "Havinghurst  Re- 
port, Hanser  Report,  current:  Study  by  Booz, 
Allen,  and  Hamilton  (It  is  clear  from  this 
answer  that  the  'yes'  does  not  apply  to  perma- 
nent personnel  for  the  board).  A  strong 
superintendent  would  resent  it  and  a  weak 
suijerintendent  would  capitulate.  You  have 
to  give  research  help  to  the  superintendent 
and  trust  him.  When  you,  the  board,  cannot 
trust  him,  then,  you  have  to  replace  him." 

Cincinnati.  Ohio:  No.  "It  has  merit  but 
would  add  to  the  expense  of  a  Board  of 
Education." 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  No.  "I  doubt  if  this 
would  be  good." 

Dallas,  Texas:  No.  "School  system  should 
conduct  its  own  research.  It  can  employ  pro- 
fessional help  for  studies,  surveys,  and  opin- 
ion— polling  from  time  to  time." 

Houston,  Texas:  Yes.  "Tax  Research  As>. 
soclatlon.    No  comment." 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin:  No.  "Not  needed 
with  competent  administration." 

Newark,  New  Jersey:  No.  "A  good  idea. 
Should  be  studied  by  our  board  sis  to  Its  feasi- 
bility and  necessity." 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana:  No.  "Indepen- 
dent research  facilities  for  a  Board  on  a 
permanent  basis.  In  my  Judgment,  do  tend 
to  Involve  the  Board  too  much  in  minutiae. 
However,  I  think  that  the  >use  of  Independent 
research  service  concerning  specific  problems 
and  Issues  is  very  much  needed  and  de- 
sirable." 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania:  Yes.  "Consul- 
tants. Good  to  bring  outside  expert 
opinions."  ■ 

Portland,  Oregon :  No.  "The  Board  utilizes 
certain  staff  members  for  special  services.  I 
think  the  Board — any  Board — should  have 
a  staff  to  assist  them  with  their  many  func- 
tions." 

San  Diego,  California :  No. 

Seattle,  Washington :  No.  "1  see  no  need  for 
lndep>endent  research  by  the  board.  Such 
work  should  be  promoted  by  the  adminis- 
tration, or  at  least  the  administration  should 
be  Involved  In  any  research  whWih  the  board 
may  feel  necessary." 

Tampa,  Florida:  No.  "I  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  necessary.  Our  board  has  access 
to  any  Information  It  wishes.  It  seems  such 
facilities  would  result  In  needless  duplica- 
tion." 

Washington.  D.C:  No.  "Not  only  a  good 
Idea,  but  an  Increasing  necessity.  Questions 
pursued  by  board  members  would  not  nec- 
essarily Impinge  upon  or  overlap  the  edu- 
cational research  pursued  In  the  school 
system." 

Not  one  of  the  16  respondents  appears  to 
have  permanent  staff  employed  in  independ- 
ent research  for  the  board.  (Houston's  an- 
swer is  a  bit  vague.)  The  consensus  is  that 
such  facilities  would  be  undesirable,  although 
occasional  outside  studies  would  be  most  de- 
sirable. Since  many  of  these  comments  stem 
from  the  administration's  offices,  we  must 
keep  an  open  mind  on  the  subject.  Never- 
theless, the  evidence  does  appear  convincing. 

Currently  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  meant  to  have  re- 
search facilities  in  the  school  system.  Tlieo- 
retlcally,  the  administration  or  the  board 
may  go  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  In 
Charge  of  General  Research,  Budget,  and 
Legislation  to  make  requests.  In  actual  fact, 
however,  for  reasons  of  understafflng  and -lack 
of  funds,  this  office  has  never  done  any  re- 
search of  the  type  we  are  discussing  here. 
The  demands  of  research  coimected  with 
budget  and  legislation  have  taken  all  the 
time  of  the  assistant  superintendent  and  bis 
staff.  °= 

In  an  interview  with  the  assistant  super- 
intendent. Dr.  Joseph  Carroll,  I  learned  that 
he  considers  the  need  for  research  done  by 
his  office  very  important  to  the  school  system. 
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In  his  opinion,  the  present  administration 
and  the  board  feel  that  tie  reeearch  capacity 
of  his  office  is  not  meant  to  Involve  educa- 
tional policy.  He  believes,  to  the  contrary, 
that  his  duties  may  be  equated  to  those  of 
the  treasurer  of  a  large  corporation  as  op- 
posed to  the  comptroller,  win  duties  should 
not  be  merely  to  keep  figures.  Since  he  has 
to  project  spending,  he  believes  that  he  must 
be  able  to  anticipate  policy.  It  remains  a 
fact  that  his  office  has  not  had  and  does  not 
have  the  ability  to  evaluate  policy  Issues, 
although  Dr.  Carroll  believes  that  It  should 
be  able  to  do  some  of  that.  Certainly,  it  has 
to  be  done  somewhere.  Despite  Dr.  Carroll's 
optimism  over  his  growing  staff  of  research- 
ers, his  office  Is  understaffed.  It  is  badly  In 
need  of  Improved  A.  D.  P.  information  serv- 
ices. The  board  would  be  well  advised  to  take 
a  long  look  at  the  adequacy  of  its  adminis- 
tration's office  of  General  Research. 

Dr.  Carroll  was  in  agreement  that  the 
board  should  make  use  of  outside  sources, 
such  as  study  groups  and  university  directed 
reporting,  on  a  now-and-then  basis  to  evalu- 
ate specific  issues  as  they  arise.  Currently, 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  involved  in  two 
such  programs.  One  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  other  Is  under  the  direction  of 
George  Washington  University.  Since  these 
programs  are  made  possible  only  through 
Federal  funds.  Dr.  Carroll  agrees  that  it 
would  be  a  sensible  idea  to  earmark  certain 
funds  in  each  budget  for  similar  studies. 
This  would  assure  the  capacity  for  evaltiation 
and  research  even  If  Federal  funds  were  cur- 
tailed or  withdrawn. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Coltimbia 
avoid  the  creation  of  independent  research 
facilities  solely  for  use  of  the  board.  Some 
plan  of  increased  secretarial  staff,  such  as  has 
been  suggested  by  several  board  members," 
might  well  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  the 
board  members  the  needed  time  to  evaluate  . 
the  administration's  recommendations.  It  is 
further  suggested  that  mecwures  be  taken  to 
give  meaning  to  the  concept  of  research  In- 
sofair  as  It  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
administration.  Increased  staff  and  addi- 
tional funds  are  necessary.  It  is  further  sug- 
gested that  the  board  continue  making  tise 
of  extra-administration  research  facilities, 
such  as  those  presently  funded  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  that  funds  be  set  aside 
in  the  next  budget  for  use  in  similar  pro- 
grams. , 
Public  information  tervices 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  public  infor- 
mation services  we  are  once  again  faced  with 
a  topic  about  which  there  is  overwhelming 
professional  agreement  which  points  an  ir- 
refutably accusing  finger  at  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system.  In  a  recent  conver- 
sation with  an  official  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  I  made  mention  of  the 
total  lack  of  any  public  information  service 
for  the  D.C.  schools.**  His  reaction  was  one 
of  great  surprise.  The  need  for  this  facility 
is  such  common  knowledge  that  he  simply 
t#ok  it  for  granted  that  there  existed  one, 
although  it  appeared  to  be  functioning  in- 
efficiently. 

The  purpose  of  a  public  Information  cen- 
ter within  the  school  system  is,  of  course, 
to  foster  school-community  relations.  The 
public  must  be  kept  aware  of  the  educa- 
tional matters.  As  the  survey  report  on 
the  Hillsborough  County  Public  School 
states; 

"It  is  unfortunate  but  nevertheless  true 
that  conditions  must  sometimes  get  very 
bad  before  they  can  begin  to  get  better.  If 
the  public  can  be  'properly  informed  and 
adequately  Involved,'  however.  It  is  less  like- 
ly that  a  school  system  will  travel  this  pain- 
ful route."  *• 

In  the  book  which  he  edited,  "Boardsman- 
ship :  A  Guide  for  the  School  Bosird  Member," 
H.  Thomas  James  has  the  following  to  say 
about  school -community  relations: 

"me  public  win  support  the  programs  and 


policies  of  the  board  of  education  only  when 
it  understands  and  appreciates  them.  Boards, 
therefore,  have  a  continuing  responsibility 
to  provide  the  community  with  information 
about  the  schools,  about  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  services  they  offer,  and  about 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  they  can  be 
improved.  Conversely,  an  Interested  citi- 
zenry should  ,make  its  needs  and  desires 
known  to  the  (schools  .  .  .  The  time,  effort, 
and  money  spent  to  achieve  this  are  well 
spent,  for  such  understanding  contributes 
not  only  to  the  welfa»e  of  the  school,  but  to 
the  community  as  well. 

"The  board  should  re<iuire  Its  administra- 
tive staff  to  present  definite  plans  for  the 
achievement  of  Improved  school-community 
relations.  It  Is  the  board's  responsibility, 
however,  to  approve  and  evaluate  the  pro- 
gram. 

"In  addition  to  cooperation  with  press  and 
radio,  a  sound  program  should  provide  for 
bulletins  for  parents,  explanatory  pamphlets 
and  brochures  .  .  .  school  programs  and  ex- 
hibits, speakers'  bureaus,  and  should  make 
a  continuing  effort  to  get  the  public  into 
the  school  to  observe  the  activities  and  the 
facilities.  Your  efforts  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  community  should  include  the  use 
of  such  devices  as  public  opinion  polls,  school 
and  community  sxirveys,  public  forums,  and 
the  encouragement  of  lay  groups  interested  '^ 

in  school  problems.  , 

"Finally,  an  economic  purpose' of  a  sound 
school-community  relations  program  needs 
to  be  clearly  understood.  Schools  compete 
for  money  with  other  services  of  government 
and  with  all  the  infinite  demands  of  private 
goods  and  services.  In  view  of  the  compet- 
ing demands  for  the  tax-payer's  dollar,  un- 
less the  facts  about  the  benefits  and  the 
needs  of  education  can  be  set  forth  often 
and  clearly,  the  support  of  education  will  be 
Umlted."" 

I  believe  that  a  comment  made  by  Dr. 
Shaheen  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him 
by  the  Rqckford,  Illinois,  School  Board  prior 
to  his  appointment  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Rockford  is  pertinent  to  this  dis- 
cussion: 

"I  don't  consider  my  Job  to  be  Just  edu-  . 
eating  children.  That's  the  Job  of  the  com- 
munity. A  large  part  of  my  Job  Is  educating 
the  community.  Only  If  the  community  be- 
lieves In  the  school  district  will  the  chil- 
dren benefit  from  Its  schools."  " 

A  board  of  education  president  in  1963  did 
not  hold  this  view,  apparently.  As  pert  of 
his  uhf  orttinate  policy,  which  brought  storms 
of  protest  In  Cl^eland,  Ohio,  he  eliminated 
an  existing  school -commvinlty  facility.  In 
a  report  of  an  Investigation  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Professional  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation entitled  "Cleveland.  Ohio:  When 
a  Board  of  Education  Falls  to  PulflU  Its 
Proper  Responsibilities"  we  read  the  follow- 
ing criticism; 

"One  of  the  major  actions  of  the  current  • 
Board  president  after  his  election  to  office  in 
January  1963  was  to  Introduce  a  motion  ,that 
the  public  relations  department  be  aboUshed 
as  of  June  1963.    The  motion  was  adopted 
by  a  5-2  vote,  thus  cutting  off  two  years  ot/" 
concentrated  effort  during  which  remarkabli 
strides  had  been  made  toward  creating  the\ 
kind   of   system-Vide   and   conimunity-wldevj — 
communication  that  ls~dlfflcult  to  achleveK,^ 
but  of  inestimable  importance  to  an  effective-  ^ — 
ly  functioning  public  school  system." " 

Further  on  in  the  report  the  Commission 
recommended  that  the  board  act  as  fol- 
lows : 

""Reestablish  the  public  relations  division 
In  the  superintendent's  office.  Ko  operation, 
public  or  private,  of  tte  sice  of  the  Cleve- 
land school  district  can  expect  to  have  the 
iinderstandlng  and  support  that  it  needs 
without  an  active  public  information  pro- 
gram .  .  .  An  adequate  public  relations  pro- 
gram more  than  pays  for  Itself  In  terms  of 
public  understanding  of  the  program,  time 
saved  In  answering  inquiries   that  develop 
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tnta  rnimMT\ii^Tsfjinii\iig  and  public  support 
(or  Unproved  condltlona  In  tbe  actiools.''  ■■ 
Tbeme  are  convlnclnc  u-gumenta  for  a  sUn- 
lUr  program  In  Waslilngton. 

It  la  onoe  again  Intcreatlng  to  consider 
eertaln  «in«HTig«  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Citizens  for  Better  Public  Education  study  on 
artected  achool  board  practices  of  major  clt- 
lea.  Of  tbe  14  respondents  commenting  upon 
tbe  feaalbUlty  of  a  public  Information  serv- 
ice, 100  percent  praised  It  highly.  Although 
It  was  not  always  possible  to  determine  with 
certainty  the  existence  of  such  a  program  in 
these  cltlea  (due  to  the  wording  of  answers) , 
It  waa  apparent  that  a  large  majority  had 
one.  In  the  case  of  Newark.  New  Jersey,  the 
board  la  preaently  implementing  this  serv- 
ice. Washington,  D.C..  reported  the  need  for 
a  public  Information  center.  I  have  selected 
three  typical  comments  of  interest: 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana:  "A  public  Infor- 
?"*«<■«  service  for  a  school  system  is  im- 
perative If  that  school  system  is  to  develop 
am  enlightened  public  which  is  able  to  weigh 
"""P'**  taraea  and  to  vote  Intelligently." 

Seattle.  Waslilngton ;  "Authentic  public  In- 
fonnatloa  can  beat  be  provided  by  a  district 
staff.  Outside  agencies  are  inclined  to  em- 
phMlaw  spectacular  and  often  non-essential 
educational  Information." 

TamjMk  Florida:  "We  do  have  a  research 
and  Information  division  witliln  the  system. 
I  feel  such  a  service  is  absolutely  necessary. 
ficbools  are  perhaps  more  dependent  than 
any  other  agency  on  public  understanding 
and  support.  And  we  cannot  expect  people 
to  understand  or  support  something  they  do 
not  know  anything  about,  especially  when  it 
Is  as  complex  as  the  modem  urban  school 
system." 

One  fiirtber  benefit  may  be  achieved 
through  a  public  Information  service: 

"A  sound  public  relations  program  reetilts 
In  the  selection  of  better  candidates  for  board 
memberahip. 

"A  public  Which  Is  well  Informed  about 
the  schools  demands  and  gets  better  school 
board  leadership.  Any  program  designed  to 
develop  a  better-informed  and  more  respon- 
sible public  leads  eventually  to  an  Unproved 
school  board."  •> 

The  Intensity  of  school-community  rela- 
tions as  th«y  now  exist  in  Washington  fc  the 
consequence  of  crisis  after  crisis.  Pressure 
groups  of  all  typ^,  some  good  and  some  bad. 
are  doing  the  Job  which  should  be  facilitated, 
at  least,  by  a  public  information  service  in 
the  achocd  system.  Were  there  such  a  service, 
many  currcnUy  circulating  bits  of  mlsinfor- 
matlon  could  be  clariflad.  It  Is  siiggested, 
therefore,  that  this  service  be  created  as  soon 
as  feasible,  and  perhaps  sooner. 
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PubUc  Education  (Pittoburgh,  Pa.:  Univer- 
sity at  Pittsburgh  Preee,  1951) . 

«  TMk  Force  on  Antlpoverty  In  the  District 
of  Odunibla.  op.  clt.,  p.  101.  i 
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*'I  personally  favor  the  euggestlon  of  Dr. 
Alexander  to  have  two  additional  cecretarles 
iporting  only  for  board  tnembers.  His  plan 
would  be  for  ecush  member  to  have  exclusive 
use  of  one  secretary  on  one  specified  day  each 
week.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ldea~oT  one 
staff  member  per  one  board  member,  which 
Dr.  SesaUms  put  forward  only  as  a  suggestion, 
would  be  wise.  It  would  very  likely  divide 
the  boud  Into  nine  separate  units  and  each 
ataif  member  would  be  victim  of  Innumerable 
pressure  groups.  This,  at  least,  was  the  ex- 
perlenoe  In  New  York  several  years  ago.  The 
tame  criticism  has  been  made  of  Los  Angeles. 

*  I  refer  again  to  Dr.  Da  vies.  The  proposal 
under  Federal  funds  for  a  Human  Relations 
offlcer  U  rather  vague  at  this  writing. 

"  Oeorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  op. 
clt..  p.  18. 
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FrM  TbinkiBf  Amon;  Economists  Is 
Skort — ShidenU  Suffer  Loss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or    WX8T   V3GINIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REi^lESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Free  Tbinldng  Among  Economists  Is 
Short — Students  Suffer  Loss,"  which  is  a 
thought-provoking  essay  written  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Pardrldge  and  which  article  ap- 
peared In  the  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Tele- 
grun  of  October  13,  1966,  an  outstand- 
ing newspaper  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict: 

TnxE  Thinking  Among  Economists  Is 
Shokt — Stcdents  Sutteb  Loss 

(BirroK's  Non. — William  Pardrldge,  a  resi- 
dent of  Linden,  Va.,  has  been  writing  of  "eco- 
nomic Inequities"  for  some  months.  Today 
hla  article  is  on  the  lack  of  revolutionary 
♦>«inM«g  In  the  field  o<  economics.  A  fonner 
editor  of  Atr  Affairs,  a  Washington  publica- 
tion. Pardrldge  laments  that  graduate  stu- 
dents, the  next  generation  of  Washington 
bureaucrata,  arent  getting  mentally  in- 
spired.) 

(By  WUllam  D.  Pardrldge) 

American  eoonomlcs  professors,  by  and 
large.  ai«  tied  to  the  apron  strings  of  their 
mothers'  taztbooka. 

What  tbey  need  more  than  sedatives  in  the 
form  of  easy  reeeaich  grants  are  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors axul  an  InteUectual  do-it-yourself  kit. 

Xoonomle  Inequities  of  a  regional  or  na- 
tional scale  frequently  are  InltiaUy  proposed 
by  poBtleal  do-gooders.  Mayors,  governors, 
and  presidents  get  behind  economic  policies 


that  are  actually  bad  for  the  economy  be- 
cause they  don't  know  any  better. 

Their  civil-services  and  appointive  eco- 
nomic advisers  don't  atop  them  because  they 
don't  know  any  better  themselves,  or  they 
don't  want  to  lose  their  Jobs. 

If  a  political  administrator  continues  to 
take  advice  from  dishonest  advisers,  the  sim- 
ple solution  is  for  the  voters  to  get  another 
mayor,  governor,  or  president.  This  should 
be  clear  if  not  easy. 

The  other  cause  of  people  in  power  push- 
ing do-good  legislation  that  actually  Is  bad 
for  the  economy — honest  but  Ignorant  ad- 
visers— is  of  far  more  serious  concern. 

Individualism  and  ingenuity  In  the  market 
places  of  commerce,  industry,  and  transpor- 
tation made  America  a  good  nation  and  a 
world  power. 

Upon  considered  analysis.  Just  how  does 
the  library  differ  from  the  marketplace?  It 
differs  not  at  all. 

The  marketplace  has  been  a  sort  of  free- 
for-all  where  the  participants  never  heard  of 
apron  strings.  The  library  had  been  that 
way.  too,  until  vast  amounts  ol'  money — both 
private  and  public — nurtured  the  growth  to 
maturity  of  academic  instllut.ons  able  to 
offer  mass  positions  of  great  personal  security 
to  men  who  "like  books.  " 

Both  honest-to-goodness  intellectuals  and 
alleged  Intellectuals  were  attracted  to  these 
Institutions  in  droves — until  now  the  facul- 
ties of  American  institutions  of  higher 
learning  together  form  one  of  the  controlling 
power  groups  of  our  whole  social  structure. 

Unfortunately  for  that  social  structure  In 
general  and  our  economic  thought  in  partic- 
ular, the  academic  power  group  is  controlled 
almost  entirely  by  the  alleged  intellectuals 
instead  of  by  honest-to-goodness  ones. 

And  this  makes  the  lot  of  an  American 
graduate  student  a  sorry  one. 

Graduate  students  In  economics — our  fu- 
ture professors  and  bureaucrats — are  told 
just  what  to  read,  and  then  they  are  formally 
"examined"  by  professors  who  cannot  see  be- 
yond the  printed  pages  assigned  by  them  as 
required  reading. 

If  a  graduate  student  strikes  out  on  his 
own  Intellectual  path  to  seek  a  different  an- 
swer to  a  routine  "basic"  question,  he  is 
known  as  an  odd  bail.  His  very  expensive 
tuition  grant  may  be  put  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

To  little  minds  in  the  academic  community 
and  to  Ignorant  minds  In  the  business  com- 
munity, grades  are  the  Infallible  measure  of 
academic  promise.  This  is  tragic,  for  it  al- 
most always  means  that  the  rote-thinking 
graduate  student  is  the  one  who  gets  all  the 
fancy  recommendations. 

The  great  bunko  artist  from  Britain.  Lord 
Keynes,  was  not  all  bad.  Nobody  can  be  all 
bad.  Upon  doing  very  poorly  in  a  civil  serv- 
ice test  In  economics,  John  Maynard  Keynes 
said  that  "the  examiners  presumably  knew 
less  than  I  did." 

Johnny  Keynes  In  1906  must  have  had  his 
crystal  ball  with  him  at  the  time,  for  he  most 
surely  was  talldng  about  the  future  plight 
of  American  economics  graduate  students  at 
the  mercy  of  professors  whose  only  connec- 
tion with  sheer  reality  Is  Batman, 

Keynes  had  a  forceful  personality,  and  he 
went  on  to  what  he  thought  were  bigger 
things.  If  only  his  ego  had  let  him  realize 
that  economic  employment  causes  invest- 
ment. Instead  of  the  reverse,  he  could  have 
contributed  quite  a  lot.  Keynes'  fiscal  pol- 
icy, as  extended  by  modern  apron-string 
economists,  actually  handicaps  honest  em- 
ployment by  making  mass  handouts  routine. 

If  we  are  to  go  on  the  premise  that  a 
forceful  personality  is  an  Indispensable  re- 
quirement for  being  an  economist  of  note, 
then  we  should  give  up  forthwith.  We 
should  junk  our  hopes  of  sound  economic 
policies,  and  just  let  welfare-state  thinking 
manage  our  affairs  and  our  demise. 

Or  we  should  emphatically  relight  the 
lanterns  of  individuality  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.     Or  go  out  of  business. 


Publications  of  the  American  economics 
profession  form  one  huge  closed  corporation 
of  the  self-appointed  elite.  With  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  managed  by  people  with  fixed 
Ideas.    Like  in  a  block  of  cement. 

Intellectual  heresy  in  economics  Is  a  crime 
worse  than  murder,  and  punishment  is  rigid 
domestic  exile.  The  unofficial  but  control- 
ling law  in  the  profession  is  "Publish  or 
Perish."  Rather  than  perish,  academic 
economists  publish  refinements  and  re- 
wordings  of  "accepted"  concepts. 

These  sad  professors  soon  may  be  sorry 
professors,  for  it  Is  the  economy  that  will  per- 
ish— and  they  with  it. 

There  is  only  one  real  alternative  to  rote 
thinking,  and  that  is  original  thinking.  It 
cannot  be  ordered,  and  It  cannot  be  planted, 
but  It  can  be  nurt\ired  and  encouraged  when 
It  does  appear  In  our  youth. 

Since  1929,  say  In  the  last  35-40  years,  cer- 
tainly at  least  one  year  has  been  added  to  the 
usual  three-year  period  an  ordinary  college 
graduate  must  take  to  earn  an  economics 
PhD. 

But  In  the  main,  no  extra  year  on  campus 
has  been  added  to  the  Ph.D.  years.  More 
superficial-treatment  courses  have  been 
tacked  on  to  the  curicula,  and  the  pace  from 
one  exam  to  the  next  is  faster. 

There  Is  a  change  in  tempo  and  an  exag- 
gerated emphasis  on  status-giving  mathe- 
matics, but  no  semblance  can  be  found  to 
the  in-depth  program  for  the  M.D. 

Medical  rchool  administrators,  faculties, 
and  student  bodies  don't  think  twice  about 
a  long  academic  training  period  that  even 
includes  a  post-M.D.  Internship  followed  by 
several  years  of  specialized  training. 

Fortunately,  this  time  squeeze  to  produce 
assembly-line  economists  Is  not  universal. 

Yale  University,  for  Instance,  states  flatly 
that  "The  program  for  the  PhJ3.  normally 
will  be  completed  in  four  years."  Certainly 
this  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

All  aspiring  economists  cannot  go  to  pres- 
tige institutions  of  higher  learning.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  generally  in  these  places  that 
the  young,  rugged  intellectual  gets  his  very 
first  start. 

The  grass-roots  colleges  and  the  State 
Universities  are  where  we  must  aim  our  crit- 
ical attention. 

It  was  from  the  American  hinterland  thct 
sprung  this  nation's  political,  moral,  and 
economic  strength,  and  it  Is  to  our  intellec- 
tual hinterland  that  we  must  direct  our 
pleas  and  plans  for  academic  Individualism 
in  every  sense  of  the  term. 


Senator  Milward  Simpson,  of  Wyoming: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
warm  and  good  friend  will  not  be  with 
us  when  the  new  Congress  convenes  in 
January.  Senator  Milward  Simpson,  of 
Wyoming,  will  retire  from  this  body.  I 
am  most  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  well. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  have  given  to 
Milward  Simpson  the  two  highest  honors 
within  their  power.  He  served  his  State 
for  4  years  as  an  able  and  popular  Gov- 
ernor. In  1962  he  was  elected  to  this 
body.  Now  of  his  own  choice  he  has  de- 
cided to  leave  the  Senate. 

During  his  4  years  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  Member 
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of  this  body  ever  earned  the  combination 
of  affection  and  respect  from  his  col- 
leagues which  Milward  Simpson  did. 
Although  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin occasionally  found  himself  on 
differing  sides  of  a  question  from  Sena- 
tor Simpson,  I  found  him  invariably  to 
be  the  perfect  opponent — a  man  of  great 
integrity,  totally  without  bitterness,  and 
absolutely  fair.  Senator  Simpson  was 
always  an  effective  and  forceful  ex- 
ponent of  his  political  philosophy,  but 
even  more  importantly  he  has  always 
exemplified  those  remarkable  personal 
qualities  of  charity,  kindness,  and 
decency. 

I  want  to  wish  Senator  Milward  Simp- 
son good  health  and  much  happiness  In 
the  years  ahead.  The  Senate  and  coun- 
try will  miss  him  greatly. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Seventh  Ohio 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recx)rd,  I  include  my  report 
to  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  District 
my  voting  and  attendance  records  for 
my^^^first  year  as  their  Representative  in 
the  UjS.  House  of  Representatives — the 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

There  were  399  calls  of  the  House  to 
which  I  responded  343  times,  a  score  of 
85  percent.    Of  these,  206  were  routine 


r         tOtl 
«H^ 


quorum  calls  to  which  I  was  present  and 
responded  185  times,  a  score  of  90-per- 
cent attendance.  These  quorum  calls  are 
omitted  in  the  interest  of  conserving 
space. 

There  were  193  rollcall  votes  for  185  of 
which  I  was  present  to  vote,  a  score  of 
82  percent. 

Ten  of  the  missed  votes  were  at  scat- 
tered intervals  throughout  the  session 
when  I  was  forced  to  be  absent  to  meet 
previously  made  commitments  to  my 
constituency  and  my  travel  schedule 
prevented  my  being  in  Washington  at 
the  time  of  the  vote.  t)n  several  of  these 
occasions,  I  inserted  statements  in  the 
Congressional  Record  advising  as  to  how 
I  would  have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

The  bulk  of  these  missed  rollcall  votes 
occurred  dming  the  last  6  days  of  the 
session  when  I  was  obliged  to  be  absent 
in  order  to  participate  in  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  the  Buck  Creek 
flood  control  project  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  to  meet  previous  commitments  in  the 
Seventh  District  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation. 

During  these  6  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, 12  of  the  missed  votes  were  on  con- 
ference reports  representing  legislation 
on  which  I  had  previously  voted,  and  4 
votes  were  on  contempt  of  Congress 
citations. 

On  two  of  these  conference  report  roll- 
call votes  I  was  paired :  For  the  E3emen- 
taiy  and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  and  against  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966. 
•  Six  votes  were  on  new  substantive  leg- 
islation on  which  I  had  not  voted  previ- 
ously. In  addition,  there  were  two  con- 
ference reports  relating  to  these  six  Items 
of  legislation  on  which  I  was  unable  to 
vote. 

The  only  two  major  bills  on  which 
SOth  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


I  had  no  recorded  vote  were  on  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  and  the  For- 
eign Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966,  the  so- 
called  Christmas  tree  bill.  In  both  in- 
stances, I  was  unable  to  be  present  to 
hear  the  debate  because  of  the  commit- 
ments outlined  above. 

The  description  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  in  the  report 
are  for  purposes  of  identification  only. 
No  atteuipt  is  made  to  describe  the  leg- 
islation completely  or  to  elaborate  upon 
the  issues  involved.  The  descriptions 
used  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from 
the  official  titles  of  the  bill,  which  do 
not  always  reflect  the  nature  or  true 
purpose  of  the  legislation.  However, 
upon  request,  I  will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish more  complete  Information  con- 
cerning any  particular  bill  and  the  rea- 
sons foi^my  vote. 

I  have  been  rated  on  my  voting  record 
by  a  number  of  organizations,  ranging 
from  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
to  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action. 

The  National  Associated  Businessman, 
a  bipartisan  organization,  rates  me  at 
100  percent  for  sound  business  voting  for 
economy  in  our  Government.  The  aver- 
age for  the  Ohio  Republican  delegation 
is  97  percent. 

The  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion has  given  me  an  81  percent  rating. 
The  average  for  the  Ohio  Republican 
delegation  is  85  percent. 

The  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political 
Education — COPE — rates  me  at  a  flat 
zero  on  the  basis  of  two  votes  cast  this 
year.  COPE  rates  the  Ohio  Republican 
delegation  at  an  average  of  8  percent. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  rates 
me  at  8  percent  and  rates  the  other  Ohio 
Republicans  at  an  average  of  4.7  percent. 

My  voting  record  follows : 


call 
No. 

1««6 

3 

Jan.    27 

e 

Feb.     2 

7 

Fpb.     2 

9 

Frb.     3 

11 

Feb.     7 

13 

Feb.     8 

15 

Feb.    9 

16 

Feb.     9 

18 

Fob,   23 

19 
20 

Feb.   23 
Feb.   23 

22 

Feb.  24 

23 
'.'4 

Fell.   24 
Feb.   24 

26 

-Mar.    1 

28 

Mar.     2 

30 

Mar.     2 

33 

Mar.     3 

3. 

Mar.    3 

36 

Miir.   18 

Mc;L'-iire,  riucstlon.  and  result 


VoU 


H.  Res.  66,5,  authorlilne  fund?  for  pipenses  ol  House  Vn-.\mrrican  -Activities  Conunlttee: 

cm  resolution.     (Adopted  299  to  24.)    

H.  Res.  6t>e.  citing  Robert  M.  81ielton  for  coiilciiiiil  of  Congress  during  Ku  klui  Klan  bcarines  

On  resolution.     (Adopted  344  to  28.) 

H.  Res.  700.  citing  Calvin  Fred  Craig  for  conleinpt  of  ConRres.":  during  Ku  Klui  KIm  hearings: 

On  motion  to  recommit  to  special  comniiitee  for  study.    (Uejected  .'^7  to  307.) _ 

H.  Ro,-!.  706,  agreeing  to  Senate  amendments  to  11  R.  30,  pmviding  ^,500,000  for  U.S.  particii>ation  in  intcr-.XnicricanCiiitiirai  Center  in 
Florida: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (.Agreed  to  201  to  140.) _ 

n.R.  12410,  providing  education  and  otlicr  bciunts  for  viterons  who  served  after  expiration  of  Korean  UI  bill:" 

On  motion  to  suspend  nilesand  pass,    (ra-i^iod  3M  to  0.) 

S.  1698,  establishing  a  procedure  for  the  review  of  proposed  Lank  mergers:  

On  poitsage  as  amended.     (Passed  372  to  17.  i    t. 

H.R.  12563,  authorliing  Vnited  t-tates  to  join  Asian  Development  Bank  and  to  pay  riOOmlillon  sut)scriptioa: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Piv>!s<ed  292  to  SO.) _. 

n.R.  700,  providing  for  special  l>o.ird3  to  eliniinute  backlog  oLundecldcd  claims  before  National  Railr^d  .Adju.=tment  Bowd: 

On  passage.     (Passed  380  to  0.) 

n.  Ros.  736,  providing  for  con..iideration  of  11. R   127.':2,  Tai  Adjustment  Act  of  1986: 

On  ngreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  326  to  !J0.) 

n.R.  12762,  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  section  postponing  auto  and  telephone  ciclic  lax  cuts.    (Rejected  187  to  207.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  246  to  146.) .  _ ; 

H.  Res.  742,  providing  for  consideration  of  U.R.  121<)9,  authorizing  supplemental  foreign  aid  funds  for  southeast  Asia  including  Vietnam 
In  1966: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  359  to  11.) 

n.R.  12169.  authorizing  supplemental  foreign  alil  ruiid.f  for  suulheast  Asia  Including  Vietnam  In  1986: 

On  motion  to  reconmiit  with  Instructions  to  specify  countries  where  funds  are  to  be  spent.    (Rejected  100  to  21S.) — . 

On  pa,<!sage.     (Passed  350  to  27.) 

n.R.  12K89,  authoriitag  supplemental  funds  in  liscal  1966  for  military  equipment  for  southeast  AslaJ 

On  passage.     (Passed  !W2  to  4.) 

g.  1666,  providing  for  appointment  of  additional  circuit  and  district  judges: 

On  pasjtage.    (Passed  371  to  23.).-. .  .  

H.R.  9963,  authorliing  $4,600,000  In  U.S.  funds  for  .Alaska  exposition: 

On  passage.     (Passed  202  to  173.) , 

H.R.  12322,  authorizing  referendum  to  compel  cottongrowers  to  pay  assessments  for  cotton  researcb  and  promotion: 

Motion  to  recommit  with  m.structions  to  allow  each  producer  1  vote  in  referendum  resardleai  of  amoiuit  produotd.    (Rejected  VU  to 

OnpsiHiuse.    (Passed  189  to  183.) „       .         .  ..  .  t 

n.R.  12752,  Tax  Adjustment  .Act  of  1966: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  288  to  102.) 


Yea. 
Yc«. 
Nay. 

Nay, 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Not  vottnc. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Vc*. 

Ye*; 
Nayj 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Nayj 
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Roll- 1     Date 

call       isee 

No. 


Mrosuri',  'iiii"<tiiin.  iii'l  n-^iili 


40 
42 
44 
4S 


M 


Mar.  IS 

Mar.  1« 

Mar.  21 

Mar.  22 

Mar.  22 


Mar.  29 
Mar.  2» 

Mar.  30 


u 

Mar.  31 

M 

Mar.  31 

» 

Apr.    6 

SO 

Apr.     S 

M> 

ai 

Apr.  fl 
Apr.    « 

(t2 
63 

Apr.  « 
Apr.    6 

fiS 

Apr.   IS 

w 

Apr.  19 

«8 

Apr.  20 

70 

Apr.  26 

71 

Apr.  26 

74 

Apr.  27 

78 

Apr.  28 

M 

May  3 
May    3 

M 

87 

May  S 
May    6 

91 

May  10 
May  10 

94 

May  11 

97 

May  12 

98 

May  16 

100 

May  16 

106 

May  18 

108 
107 

May  18 
May  18 

113 
114 
lU 

May  26 
May  26 

May  26 

lis 

120 

May  26 

Jan«    1 

121 

June    1 

123 

Jane    2 

124 

Jane    6 

m 

Jnne    6 

127 

Jane    7 

128 

June    7 

130 

Jane    8 

m 

Jane    8 

183 

134 

Jane  9 
Jane    9 

13A 

Jane    9 

137 

Jane  13 

141 

Jane  14 

149 

Jane  16 

147 

Jane  30 

148 

Jane  20 

H.R.  13646,  making  fiscal  1966  supplemental  defense  and  foreign  aid  sppropri;itlons  primarily  for  Vietnam: 

On  passage.     (Passed  38B  to  2.) _.. 

H.R.  67&5,  providluK  uniform  date  for  bogliinlng  aud  eiidiug  o!  da>ligut  suving  tiiae  turougbout  the  United  Btates: 

On  passage.    (Passed  292  to  93.) _ _ 

H.R.  13*48,  proTldlng  the  benefits  of  faster  and  less  PXfH'n.sivc  mail  service  to  servicemen  overseas; 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passed  3<13  to  O) 

H.  R»5.  774,  prcTldins  for  consideration  of  ?.  2394,  autlioriilng  $750,000  residence  for  the  Vice  President: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (Agreed  to  236  to  13.'! ) 

P.  ?»4,  !Kithoriitn»  $750,0(10  residence  for  the  Vice  President: 

On  passage.    (Passed  197  to  184.) 

H.R.  14012.  making  «upi)leraental  appropriations  of  $2,5<xi,n()o,n<jii.  uk  iu'liri>.'  !ui:i!<  for  :i  new  rent  subsidy  program  and  Teachers  Corps  for 
fiscal  196fi: 

.Motion  to  recomiiiit  willi  instructions  to  delete  $12,(Mitl,()0()  for  rent  subsidies.     lUcjcctcd  100  to  198  ).. 

On  passage.     (P;vssed  2B9  to  122  ) 

S.  14U4,  providing  uniform  date  for  l)egiiinliiK  and  i-ndlng  of  daylight  living  time  throughout  the  United  States: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report,     (.\grpfd  to  JM  (o  hi.)    . 
U.  Res.  >uri.  providing  for  consideration  of  .S   27Jy,  incriii-^iiit!  I<u<lliii!  ;iiitlioriiy  of  SiiKill  Bu.siness  Administration  and  separating  disaj-ter 
loans  from  regular  buiiiness  funds; 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (.\gTee<l  to  .'lt)2  to  4  1 

8.  27'2»,  Increasing  lending  authority  of  Small  Uuslnes.s  Ad!nijii.stration  and  srpuruiiiig  disaster  loans  from  regular  business  funds; 

On  passage.     (Passed  372  to  0.) 

H.R.  14234,  extending  initial  period  for  enrollment  in  supplementary  health  insurance  program  for  the  aged; 

On  passage.    (Passed  387  to  0) . 

H.R.  14122,  providing  Federal  pay  Increase: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Pa.'Sie'l  393  tol) 

H.R   14215,  making  appropriationi  for  Department  of  Inlerior  :uid  reUted  imi-ncii-!'  for  flacal  IttCT:  *" 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  bill  by  5  percent.    ^  Rejected  156  to  232.)   .. 

On  passage.    (Passed  370  to  16.) 

H.R.  1426fi,  making  appropriations  for  Post  Oltlre,  Treasury.  Eiirutlv.-  Oitice  and  2  independent  agencies  for  fiscal  1967: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  rixluce  bill  by  5  percent,     (Rejected  127  to  244.) 

On  passage.     (Passed  308  to 2...  . 
H.R.  740fi,  authorizing  $390,000,000  for  con.struction  of  3il  ("irancl  Coulee  |i;iiii  powerpliuit  In  Waslililgton; 

On  amendment  establishing  a  consolidated  ("olumbia  River  basin  lu'countmg  procedure.     (Agreed  to  239  to  111.) 

8.  I7fil,  authorizing  construction  of  3d  Grand  Coulee  Ham  powerpLinl 

On  motion  to  insert  text  of  House-passed  UK.  740f.  in  lieu  of  Scnate-p^vi^ed  iiuiguage.     (.\gTeed  to24fl  to  78.) 

H.  Res.  756,  disapproving  transfer  of  the  Community  Relations  Service  fruiu  IJepiirtmenl  of  Commerce  to  Department  of  Justice.^ 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (Rejected  1(>3  to  ."20.1 

H.R.  14596,  making  appropriations  for  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fl.scal  i«67: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  add  amend iinnt  proliil>itiiiK  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  by  any  nation  trading  with 
North  Vietnam.     (Agreed  to  290  to  98.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  366  to 23.).. 
H.R.  10065,  to  provide  the  Erjual  Enipioyniciit  ( ([.liortunitv  r..iu!iiis,<n>u  a  iiii  vnfiTccin.'ni  authority  patternwl  after  the  NaVloiial' Labor 
Relations  Board: 

On  passage.    (Passed  299  to  94.) 

H.R.  138.S1.  requiring  the  licensing  of  buyers  ;ind  sellers  of  dogs  and  cats  used  for  research  purposes;         

On  passage.     (Passed  352  to  10.1 . .  . 

H.R.  14324,  making  appropriations  of  SS.mJO.Ouri.ooo  for  NAS.V  for  n.scal  i9fi7 

On  motion  to  rt>commit  with  instructions  to  desigoatc  $2U,0C)O.(J«xi  lor  iioi.'if  nsiarch.     (Rew-cted  90  to  271.) 

On  passage.     (Passed  349  to  10.) ..  

H.R.  14745.  making  appropriations  (or  the  Uepartnit-iiui  of  Labor  and  Health,  Kiliicatiim,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  1967 : 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  limit  .•xinnditurcs  to  9.1  [h  rccnt  of  budget  estimates.    (Rejected  143  to  236.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  354  to '27.  i  . . . 
H.R.  14921,  making  appropriations  lor  Indfp.'iidi'iit  oflicfs  and  IHD  tor  fi.«cal  1967: 

On  amendment  providing  $2,000,000  tor  rent  suli«idi(S.     (Agreed  to  192  to  !)«•.) 

On  passage.     (Passed '29'!  to  82.) . .  '/      '"[ " 

H.R.  14088,  providing  for  improved  medical  berieiiis  for  military  personnel  and  (leperidents: 

On  passage.     (  Passed  366  to  0.) 

8.  1088,  encouraging  constructl  m  of  more  railroad  boxcars  by  increasing  rental  rates:  " 

On  passage.     (Pas-wd  306  to  27.) . 
8.  6B3,  clarlfjring  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act; 

On  passage.    (  Passed  285  to  0. ) 

H.  Res.  852,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  14.544,  Pari  i>l|>al ion  pales  .\ct;  authorizing  Federal  borrowing  not  subiecrto  debt  (md  Inter- 
est limits: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  184  to  120  ) .  T... 

H.R.  14215,  making  appropriations  for  Department  of  Inn  nor  and  related  agencies  (or  focal  1967-  

On  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  378  to  10  l 
H.R.  14S44,  Participation  Sales  Act,  authoriiing  Federal  borrowing  not  subject  to  debt  and  Interest  llinits: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  limit  interest  on  participation  tioldings  to  4.75  percent.    (Rejected  180  to  218  ) 

On  passage.     (Passed  206  to  190.) 

H.R.  13712,  increasing  Federal  minimum  wage  to  »1  90  an  hour  and  eitending  coverage  to  additioiial  empioyees-         ' 

On  amendment  to  exempt  small  retail  firms  and  service  stations,     i  Rejected  1»5  to  200.) 

On  amendment  delaying  minimum  wage  increase  to  $1.60  an  hour  until  Feb.  1.  19(i9.     (Agreed  to  206  to  194.)  .........  

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  eliminate  coverage  of  farmworkers  and  broaden  seasonal  Industries'  exemptions     (Re- 
jected 166  to  231.)  • 

On  passage.    (Passed  303  to  93.) 

H.R.  9167,  authorizing  civil  commitment  of  narcotic  atlcllcls  for  long-term  rehabilitation: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  lo  exclude  from  benefits  p»>rsons  charged  with  selling  or  importing  narcotic*.    (Agreed  to 

On  passage.     (Pas-sed  367  to  1.) 

H.R.  14050,  extending  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act:  " " 

On  passage.    (Passed  336  to  2.). .. .    

H.R.  14643,  aathorlzlngSUOmlllloD  for  international  studies  at  U.S.  colleges 'smdunlverslilre: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Passe<l  194  to  S9.) 
H.R.  10,  broadening  Self-Kmployed  Individual  Retirement  Act:  

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Pas.s«l  291  to  0.)   .  

H.R.  15456,  making  appropriations  for  House  of  Representatives  and  related  offices: 

On  passage.    (Passed  341  to  2.) 

8.  1357,  rertalng  existing  bell  practices  in  U.S.  courts:  ' 

On  passage.    (Passed  319  to  14.)   

H.  Res.  882,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  15202,  increasing  temporary  national  debt  limit  to  $3361666!666.6o6: 

On  agreeing  to  resohitlon.    (Agreed  to  205  to  153. i  . 

H.R.  15302,  Increasing  temporary  natbmal  debt  limit  to  $330,000,IX)0,000; 

Onp|usa«e.    (Passed  199 to  16S.)   

H.R.  14929,  Food  for  Freedom  Act,  promoting  international  trade  in  agricultural  commodities: 

On  amendment  to  extend  credit  from  20  to  40  years.     (Agree<l  to  193  to  165.1 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  tnstnictions  to  prohibit  credit  sales  to  Communist  countries  and  to  (djaiige  i^salefoiiniila  to  prVveiit 
Oovernmmt  sales  at  less  than  80  percent  of  parity.     (Rejected  157  to  200.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  333  to  20.) 

H.R.  14019,  autliorizing  funds  for  acquisition  and  nuiintenance  of  Department  of  sUtc  biiildings  overias" 

On  passage.     ( Passed  290  to  3. ) 

8.  2950,  autborlxing  procurement  of  military  weapons  and  providing  3.2  percent  mlUtary  n«y  btcrease: 

On  passage.    (Passed  356  to  2.). . 
H.R.  14025,  extending  the  Defense  Production  Act-  ' 

On  amendment  giving  President  power  to  impose  consumer  cre<lit  controls.    (Rejected  73  to  275.) 
8.  1160,  freedom  of  information  bill,  providing  for  greater  public  actess  to  Fe<leral  records: 

On  motkm  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    ( Pajised  307  to  o. )   .    

H.R.  lOMa  allowing  States  to  sell  confiscated  oil  In  interstate  commerce: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Pa-ssol  3o6  tol.).. 


Vote 


Yea. 

Nay, 

Not  votinir. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea 
Nay. 

Nay. 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Ye«. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yen. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Ye*. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay, 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Nay. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Not  voting. 
Yea. 

Nay. 

Not  voting. 

Not  voting. 
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Roll- 
call 
No. 

Date 
1966 

150 

June  22 

152 

June  23 

154 

June  27 

155 

June  27 

159 

July   12 

164 

July   14 

165 

July   14 

171 

July   20 

173 

July   21 

175 

July   25 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

Aug.  9 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  9 
Aug.     9 

213 

Aug.  10 

215 
2IG 

Aug.  11 
Aug.   11 

218 

Aug.  15 

210 

Aug.   15 

220 

Aug.  15 

221 

Aug.  IS 

224 

Aug.   16 

225 

Aug.  16 

228 

Aug.  17 

229 

Aug.  17 

231 

Aug.   18 

232 

Aug.  18 

233 

Aug.  22 

234 

Aug.  22 

235 

Aug.  22 

238 

Aug.  24 

241 
242 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 

244 

Aug.  26 

245 

Aug.  26 

246 

Aug.  29 

251 
252 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  30 

253 

Aug.  30 

255 

Aug.  31 

257 

Aug.  31 

2S8 

Aug.  31 

259 

Aug.  31 

261 

Sept.    1 

262 

Sept.    1 

265 

Sept.    6 

267 

Sept.    7 

268 

Sept.    7 

271 

272 

Sept.  8 
Sept.    8 

274 

Sept.  12 

276 

Sept.  12 

276 

Sept.  12 

an 

Sept.  12 

Mea-surc,  iiuestion,  and  result 


U.K.  15119,  extending  unemployment  coniiieusation  licueliis  and  preserving  State  control  of  system- 

On  passage.     (Passed  374  to  10.) 

H.R.  13196,  authorizing  program  for  training  of  health  professions  iK'fsonncl;  " 

On  passage.    (Passed  364  to  0.) . 

n.  Re-s  875,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  149(4.  increasiii(:  parcel  (lost  rates  and  .size  and  weigliVrcstrlclioris;  iinder'procedure  byna^ 
sing  Rules  Committee:  .jh— - 

On  agreeing  to  reifoiution.     (Agreed  to  222  to  148.) 

n.R,  5426,  prohibiliiig  common  law  marriages  in  the  District  of  Coluniliia: 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  39  to  3'28.) 

S.  29.50,  authorizing  procurement  of  military  weapons  and  providing  3.2-percent  military  pay  rai-se: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.     (Agreed  to  358  to  2.) 

n.R.  15750,  autliorizing  foreign  aid;  "' 

On  motion  to  roconiinit  with  instructions  to  limit  authorizations  to  1  vear  instead  of  2  vears  and  to  reduce  Development  Loan  Fund 
from  $1,000,000,0(K|  to  $750,0(X),01IO  annually.     (Rejected  191  to  193.)  "  ' 

On  passage.     (Passed  237  to  146.)... 

H.R.  15941,  making  appropriations  for  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1967:  

On  passage.     (Passed  392  to  1.) i 

S.  602.  increasing  and  extending  small  reclamation  projects  jirogram:  

On  agreeing  to  cxjnferenco  report  extending  program  to  all  States.     (Rejected  136  to  204.) 

n.  Res.  910,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  147M,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966;  under  procedure  Ijypassiiig  Rules  Committee:         

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  2(K)  to  18(i,). 
n.R.  14765,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966:  '  ' * " "'" 

On  amendment  to  exempt  agents  acting  under  instiuctions  of  owners  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  dwellings,    (.\greed  to  237  to  176.) 

On  amendment  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  incite  riots.    (Agreed  to  389  to  25.). _ _ "'IIIII 

On  amendment  requiring  written  complaint  tjefore  Federal  suit  to  desegregate  public  facilities  can  be  tiled.    (Agreed  to  214  toioi')'"" 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  housing  provisions.    (Rejected  190  to  222.) 

On  passage.     (Pas.sed  259  to  157.) 

S.  3105,  authorizing  $1,000,000,000  forinilitary  constiudion  in  fiscal  1967:  

On  passage.    (Passed  389  to  1.) 

n.R.  14359,  authorizing  funds  for  highway  construction: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  delete  $493,000,000  for  highway  bcautification.    (Rejected  173  to  175.)..    . 

On  passage.    (Passed  341  to  1.) 

S.  3688,  providing  funds  to  FNMA  for  home  financing: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     (Passed  314  to  1.1 .» ._ 

H.R.  16114,  increasing  fringe  l)enefits  to  Federal  civilian  firelighters: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Pa.ssed  313  to  0.) 

n.R.  14604,  authorizing  $60,000  for  study  of  visitors' .services  in  District  of  Columbia; 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  209  to  1II8,  a  H  majority  being  required.)      

n.R.  11555,  authorizing  $12,000,000  for  border  highway  in  El  Paso,  Tex.: 

On  motion  to  susiicnd  rules  and  pass.    (Rejected  174  to  133,  a  ^  majority  being  rt^quired.) 

H.R.  14810,  extending  urban  mass  transportation  program  indefinitely  at  $175,000,000  iier  year: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  funds  to  $150,000,000  and  limit  extension  to  1  year,  through  fiscal  1968.     (Agreed  to 
205  to  161.) 

On  passage.     (Pas.sed  235  to  127.) 

H.R.  13*228,  Traffic  Safety  Act,  establishing  safety  standartis  for  autos  and  tires;  

On  amendment  providing  that  members  of  the  Safely  -A'dvisory  Council  be  aiipointed  by  President  instead  of  Commerce  Secretary. 
(RejecUQ  1(18  to2a5.) 

On  passage.     (Passed  371  to  0.) 

H.R.  14921,  making  appropriations  for  indeiiendent  olfices  and  HID  for  fiscal  1907: 

On  motion  to  recommit  confei-ence  report  with  instructions  to  eliminate  purliciiiation  sales  prognim  authorizing  Federal  borrowing 
not  subject  to  debt  and  interest  limits.    (Rejected  176  to  190.) 
H.R.  13290,  Highway  Safety  Act,  establishing  highway  safety  program: 

On  passage.    (Passed  317  to  3). ._ 

S.  602,  increasing  and  extending  small  reclamation  projects  program: 

On  agreeing  to  second  conference  report  restricting  program  to  Western  .stales.    (.Agreed  to  198  to  81.) 

n.R.  16340,  prohibiting  picketing  near  clmrches  in  District  of  Columbia  during  religious  services: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  liold  public  hearings  and  request  Justice  Department  report  and  testimony  from  Attorney 
General.    (Rejected  55  to  237.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  249  to  44.) .  

H.R.  14596,  making  appropriations  for  Department  of  .Vpriculture  for  fiscal  1967; 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.    (.Agreed  to  325  to  28). 

H.R.  15941,  making  appropriations  for  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1967: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  383  to  1.)..  

On  motion  to  disagree  to  Senate  amendment  authorizing  Prc-^ident  to  call  up  individual  reservists  and  National  Ouarilsmen  witboat 
declaring  a  national  emergency.    (Agreed  to  378  to  3.) 
S.  30H8,  providing  funds  to  FNMA  for  home  financing: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  234  to  1.)..        . 

S.  3700.  extending  urban  mass  transportation  program  for  3  years  at  $150,000,000  per  year: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  150  to  86.) 

n..T.  Res.  1284,  funding  certain  Federal  agencies  until  Congress  enacts  fi.scai  year  appropriation  bills: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  323  to  6.)  

n.R.  15963,  establishing  Department  of  Trimsportation: 

On  amendment  to  exclude  Maritime  .Administration  from  the  Department's  jurisdiction.    (.Agreed  to  261  lo  117.)... 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  assign  air  accident  investigation  functions  to  Transportation  Safety  Board.    (Rejectee! 
143  to  238.) 

On  pa-ssage.    (Passed  336  to  42.) 

S.  3155,  authorizing  funds  for  highway  construction: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  359  to  1.1. 

S.  3006,  Traffic  Safety  Act,  establishing  safety  standards  for  autos  and  tires: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  265  toO.) 

S.  3052,  Highway  Safety  .Act.  establishing  highway  safety  program: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  360  to  3.) 

H.R.  16574,  authorizing  $100,000,000  for  Peace  Corps  in  fiscal  1967: 

On  passage.    (Passed  322  to  15.) 

H.R.  15750,  authorizing  foreign  aid: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report.    (Agreed  to  217  to  127.1 

H.R.  15098,  authorizing  $10,000,000  for  U.S.  participation  in  HemisFair  Exposition  in  Texas: 

On  motion  to  recommit.    (Rejected  147  to  184.) 

H.R.  15766,  establishing  a  commission  to  study  and  recommend  reform  of  Federal  criminal  laws: 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.    (Pas.sed  259  toO.) 

H.R.  13712,  increasing  Federal  minimum  wage  to  $1.60  an  hour  and  extending  coverage  to  additional  employees: 

On  motion  to  reconunit  conference  report  with  instructions  to  Insist  on  final  eflective  date  of  Feb.  1, 1969,  instead  of  1968.   (Rejected  183 
to  183.) 

On  passage.     (Passed  259  to  89.) 

H.R.  140'26,  broadening  autliority  of  Federal  banking  officials  to  control  interest  rates: 

On  motion  to  reicommit.    (Rejected  130 to  214.) 

On  passage.    (Passed  271  to  68.) 

H.  Res.  1002,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  688,  implementing  Beirut  Agreement  on  faclLitatiag  liiternational  circuiation  of  rlsiial 
and  auditory  material  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  character: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (Agreed  to  242  to  2.) 

H.  Res.  1006,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  11256,  to  improve  the  Federal  tax  lien  laws: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  243  to  9.) 

H .  Res.  1004,  providing  for  consideratiln  of  11.  R.  8664,  implementing  Florence  Agreement  on  duty-free  entry  of  certain  educational,  scientifle, 
and  cultural  materials: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.     (Agreed  to  241  to  7.) 

H.  Res.  976,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  11.555,  authoriiing  $12,000,000  lor  border  highway  in  El  Paso,  Tei.: 

On  agreeing  to  resolution.    (Agreed  to  202  to  48.)... 


Vote 


Not  voting. 
Not  voting. 

Nay. 
Nay. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Vea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 

Vea. 

Yea. 
Vea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Not  voting. 

Nay. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Not  votingj 

NVA. 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea: 

Yea. 

Nayj 

Yea; 

Ye»j 

Yeaj 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Nay. 

Ye*. 

Ye*. 

Yea. 
Ym. 


A.c^^K 


r.mvr;R F<;<;imvj at  r FroR n a ppftvtm y 


A^/T) 


I  riyi  v»     O  i 


Tk.r. 


•4  r\  ft  y\ 
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Roll- 
eall 
No. 

Date 
1966 

m 

280 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  13 

284 

Sept.  14 

286 

Sept.  19 

287 

Sept.  19 

288 

Sept.  19 

280 

Sept.  19 

290 

Sept.  19 

593 
294 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  20 

298 

Sept.  21 

208 

Sept.  21 

aoo 

Sept.  22 

301 

Sept.  22 

817 
318 
319 
320 

Sept.  20 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 

X23 
324 

Sept.  JO 
Sept.  30 

32S 

Sept.  30 

*» 

Oct     3 

827 

Oct.     3 

328 

Oct.     3 

330 
331 

Oct.  4 
Oct.     4 

33S 

Oct     i 

343 

Oct.     « 

344 

345 

Oct.  • 
Oct     C 

34S 

Oct     7 

349 

Oct    U 

SM 

Oct.  n 

360 

Oct.    13 

3«2 

3a 

Oct.  14 
Oct    14 

H.R.  1763B.  making  appropriations  for  District  of  rolumbla  far  fiscal  1907: 

On  motion  to  reionuiilt  with  instructions  to  re<ltni'  hill  by  3  percent.    (Rejtutcd  103  to  217.) 

On  passage.    (I'asse<J  3^1)  to  3..» 

H.R.  17637,  makinR  appropriations  for  nulit.iiycoiistrucliun  for  liscal  1967; 

On  passaRC.     (Passed  »4fi  to  3.) __ 

H.R.  8678,  estJbIi^lling  of  Pictured  Rocks  Xnlional  Lakeshore  in  Michigau: ' 

On  motion  to  suspeiid  rules  and  pass.    rP;issccl  .'47  to  70.) _ _ _ 

H.R,  17488,  increasing  non-servics-conncctwl  (li.-i.il  li  I  it  y  iiiri  dcatli  peusioiis  for  vetei^ns  and  llieir  survivors: 

On  motion  to  .suspend  rules  and  p;iss.     ( I'a.ssi-'l  311  to  J.) 

H.R.  15183,  pemiitting  Cuban  refugees  to  apply  for  perniancnl  residence  status;  " 

On  motion  to  siLspend  rail's  and  p.i.'i.').     i  I'.ws.se'l  ami  to  iii. 

S.J.  Res.  167,  antlioriziiig  $1.2  million  for  rutrnu.lioii  U  Cotiference  on  Water  for  Peace^ '" 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  [>ass.     i  Kejetled  l<il  to  154.  a  ^3  niajoritv  beinir  reipiire'l.l     ... 
S.  3423,  autliorizing  $ij(»i,rm(i  (o  e^itabllsll  cultiir.il  .ii.'l  reere.ilionul  ari'a  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.:  "  ' 

On  motion  to  suspend  niles  and  pa.ss.     (  Ke;ei  tisl  I'i,^,  to  I'll,  a  J'j  mijority  beiOL'  re'iuired) _.. 

H.R.  17788,  making  approiiriations  for  foreign  aid  and  otiicr  propnuiis  for  li.scal  1667: 

On  motion  to  reconmnt  with  iKstructioii.-  to  reduce  eeouoiiiit  aid  by  l.«  percent.     (Agreed  to  187  to  182.) 

On  pa;!sage.     fPa.s.»ed  J."!-*  to  Ml.i _ "11^111111 

H.R.  177()7,  making  apiiropriations  for  public  works  forlisckl  1907:  

On  passage.     (Passed  354  to  25.1 

H.R.  17195,  authorizing  the  President  to  call  up  reserves  without  dcclaraig  a  uatloual  emergency  lUidbarrLVg'raergerofRe^rvesa^^ 
tlonal  Guard: 

On  passage.     (Passed  332  to  ii.) 

H.R.  11555,  authorizing  J12,(XX).0<X)  for  border  higimay  ni  El  Paso,  Tex.:  ' 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  Instrucliuus  to  reduce  Federal  funds  to  $.h,000,000  and  to  require  that  El  Paso  or  Texas  pay  50  percent  of 
highway  cost.     (Rejected  149  to  I<J9)  ••  j       i 

H.R.  13825,  authorizing  funds  for  Tijuana  Kiver  Dim"!  coiitrol  project: 

On  passage.     (Pa-ssed  293  to  42/i 

H.R.  15111.  authorizing  $I,7M,Ulx:),iKKI  for  arilipovertv  program  for  lLscari967: 

On  motion  to  strike  enacting  clau.sc.     (Reieeted  \X  to  JOK.K. 

On  ajneudment  to  limit  su[ierKrades  to  1  for  ejuh  lUO  einploviHS.     (Agreed  to  257  to  it».)..I."''"'""I'II""IIlIIIII""' 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  sulistitnte  Opportunity  Crusade.     (Rejected  lti2  to  203)  

On  pa.ssage.     (Passe<l  210  to  15<i.i 

H.R.  17ti07,  susju'nding  7-iH-rcent  investment  lax  credit: 

On  Byrnes  aniendinent  continuing  credit  for  conslruttion  of  water  and  air  pollution  control  (acuities.    (AKreed  to  330  to  2.) 

On  passage.     (Passed  221  to  lis.) __  ' 

H.R.  16076,  ftutborizing  funds  for  water  pollution  control:  

On  passage.     (Passed  312  to  0.). 

S.  065,  establisliing  certain  fair  packagiiii;  and  labelio;:  st.ind:irds:  "  "  ' ' 

On  motion  to  ,su.spend  rules  and  pa.ss.     il'a.s,st>d  :«Xi  to  8.i 

8.  3807,  authorizing  $15,(X10.(X)0  for  nuclear  power-desalting  project:  " ""' ' 

On  motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.     ( Pass«'d  316  to  1  i                                                                                                       „ 
H.R.  13447.  authorizing  $!.■;, OOO.noO  for  estuariiie  lU-Cii-s  

On  motion  to  susjH'nd  rules  and  pa.ss.     (Kejccted  .flS  to  lOS.  a  =4  majority  being  required.) 

H.R.  18119,  making  appropriations  for  Departments  of  .-^tate,  Justice,  and  (ommerce  for  fiscal  i«ti7: 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  all  but  Flil  fuinls  by  5  percent.     (Rejected  152  to  201.)    ..  -  . 

On  passage.    (Pas.scd  319  to  38.) ".  

H.R.  14929,  Food  for  Freedom  Act,  proniotii  g  Intcrnalional  tnide  in  ngriciJltur;il  commodities:' 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  rejior'.  v,  iih  instructions  to  insist  on  bauiiiiig  sales  to  ualions  trading  with  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam. 
(.\fTeed  to  30ii  to  61.) 
H.R.  13161.  authorizing  $.1.6  billion  for  Federul  aid  to  elementary  and  sieeondarv  education  for  fiscal  1967-68: 

On  amendment  allowing  withholding  of  funds  for  noncompliance  witli  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  only  after  hearings  and  fhidings. 
(Agreed  to  221  to  116  )  '  b  & 

On  motion  to  recommit  with  histructions  to  reduce  funds  by  ?!,300.(X)0,000.     (Rejected  150  to  185.) . 

On  pa-ssage.     (Pa.ssed '237  to  97.) '. 

H.R.  17788,  making  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  and  /ttt«»c.j)rogr.iiiis  for  liscal  lWi7: 

On  agreeing  to  conference  report  appopriating  $lKi.r.(io,lJOeJ,sy  tliaii  llou.se  bUJ.    (Agreed  to  189  to  89.) 
H.R.  15941,  making  appropriations  for  I)eiiartmeiil  of  Defense  mi  tiscd  li».7: 

On  motion  to  agree  to  amendmeiit  in  conference  report  iUthiVuiiig  I'resideiit  to  call  up  reservists  and  guardsmen  hidlvlduolly  and 
by  unit  without  declaring  a  national  eniergcncv.     i  .Agreed  to  305  to  42.) 
H.R.  17787.  making  appropriations  for  publi(  works  for  fiscal  19t.7: 

On  motion  to  recommit  conference  reixirt  with  instruction.s  Ui  cut  $23.6(iO.O(iO.    (Rejected  91  to  255.) 

H.R.  12047,  amending  the  Internal  :-ecurity  .Vet  to  imiiose  crmiinal  puniahiiicnl  on  those  who  support  tlirougli  coiitrlltutioDS  or  goods  liuy 
country  in  armed  conflict  with  the  Lniltd  States:  rt-  o  t,  i 

On  passage,     i  Passed  275  to  64.) . 

H.R.  51,  establLshing  the  Indiana  Dunes  Nalion.il  I.akesliore: 

On  amendment  adding  47S  acres.     (.Agreed  to  Ihj  to  147  ) 

On  passage.    (Passed  204  to  141.) --"-'-'-".-""'"r'  I-"-!"""I""'I^I'!!"  "    "!      
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U^.  Senate  Loses  Two  DeiUcated 
Lawmakers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN     I 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sainrday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
departure  of  revered  colleagues  Is  an 
event  always  touched  with  sadness. 
Tlirough  voluntary  retirement,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  loatnK  the  services  of  two  of  Its 
meet  dedicated  lawmakers,  Milward  L. 
Simpson,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  Lkvkbxtt  Saltonstall,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  public  careers  of  these  legislators 
had  Interesting  points  in  common.  Be- 
fore coming  to  the  Senate,  both  served 
In  the  legislatures  of  their  States;  both 


also  served  with  distinction  as  the  Oov- 
emors  of  their  States.  With  this  broad 
background  of  public  service  they  were 
able  to  bring  to  their  responsibilities  as 
U.S.  Senators  a  wealth  of  experience,  of 
humanity,  and  of  conunonsense  which  is 
the  foundation  of  wisdom.  Both  of  these 
men  enriched  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  close  association 
with  Leverett  Saltonstall  for  two 
decades.  We  served  together  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  ever 
since  that  committee  was  established  In 
1950.  He  has  been  since  1959  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  and  I,  as  chair- 
man, can  say  with  complete  confidence 
that  his  counsel,  freely  offered  and 
readily  accepted,  was  an  indispensable 
element  in  whatever  success  this  com- 
mittee may  have  had  in  its  efforts  to  be 
helpful  to  the  Nation's  4,500,000  small 
and  independent  business  establish- 
ments. 


Salute  to  the  Central  African  Repablic's 
Sixth  Anniversary  of  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NKW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic  observes  its  sixth 
anniversary  as  an  independent  state  on 
December  1.  Though  it  became  Inde- 
pendent of  France  on  August  13,  1960, 
the  country  is  commemorating  that  event 
in  December. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
send  my  warmest  greetings  and  good 
wishes  to  His  Excellency  Col.  Jean-Bedel 
Bokassa,  President  of  the  Central  Afri- 
can Republic;  and  His  Excellency  Michel 


Gallin-Douathe,  their  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Central  African  Republic  Is  well 
aware  of  the  long  road  before  It,  but  its 
people  can  certainly  take  pride  In  their 
accomplishments  over  the  past .  year. 
With  respect  to  the  country's  economic 
position,  France  has  continued  to  be  its 
most  prominent  trading  partner.  The 
United  States  has  provided  some  assist- 
ance, but  there  Is  much  more  to  be  done. 

The  projected  railway  to  link  Bangui, 
its  capital,  with  Yaounde  and  the  port  of 
Cuala  in  the  Cameroon  will  greatly  ben- 
efit this  landlocked  nation. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  join  me  in  saluting  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic  on  its  sixth  anni- 
versary. I  wish  the  Central  African  Re- 
public and  its  people  another  fruitful 
year  on  the  path  to  development  and 
prosperity. 


Lenin  and  the  "Deaf-Mutes" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  policy  of  coexistence  with  the  Com- 
munist nations  becoming  more  popular 
every  day  and  proposals  for  increased 
trade  with  the  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist nations  being  espoused  at  the 
highest  level  here  in  the  United  States, 
a  short  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Mimich,  Germany,  is 
of  special  significance  today.  The  In- 
stitute Is  a  highly  regarded  organization 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  exhaustive 
and  authoritative  study  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  policies.  A  nimiber  of 
students  from  American  universities 
have  studied  Soviet  affairs  at  the  In- 
stitute In  recent  years  through  arrange- 
ments with  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States. 

The  message  contained  in  the  article, 
"Lenin  and  the  'Deaf -Mutes,' "  by  Yury 
P.  Annenkov,  which  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  May  1962, 
needs  no  explanation.  I  include  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point : 
Lenin  and  the  "Deaf-Mutes" 

(The  following  contribution,  by  Mr.  An- 
nenkov contains  some  notes  of  Lenin's  which 
are  here  published  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
lish. They  were  first  published  In  Russian 
In  an  article  by  the  same  author  in  Norfy 
zhurnal  (The  New  Review),  New  Tork,  No. 
66,  1961,  of  which  the  present  contribution 
represents  a  brief  extract  In  modified  form. 
Mr.  Annenkov  describes  how  these  notes  fell 
Into  his  hands  and  why  they  have  remained 
unpublished  until  now.  Despite  «ie  fact 
that  they  were  written  over  forty  years  ago, 
they  are  of  especial  interest  today,  as 
Khrushchev,  having  liquidated  the  cult  of 
Stalin,  asserts  that  Soviet  policy  Is  now  be- 
ing founded  once  more  on  Leninism  and  that 
the  chief  expression  of  the  Leninist  spirit  in 
foreign  affairs  i&  the  principle  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  The  following  notes  throw  a 
dlfTerent  light  upon  this  question.) 
(By  Yury  P.  Annenkov) 

Lenin  died  on  January  21,  1924.  Three 
weeks  later,  I  was  summoned  to  the  Higher 
Military  Editorial  Council,  where  the  director 


V.  Polonsky  (later  shot  on  Stalin's  orders) 
proposed  that  I  visit  the  V.  I.  Lenin  Institute 
which  had  been  founded  in  Moscow  and 
there  acquaint  myself  with  photographic 
documwits  which  were  intended  as  Illustra- 
tions fOT  books  dealing  with  Lenin.  The 
process  of  "acquainting  myself  with  the 
documents"  lasted  about  a  fortnight. 
Among  a  mass  of  photographs,  printed 
articles  and  manuscripts.  I  came  across  some 
brief,  fragmentary  notes  hurriedly  Jotted 
down  by  Lenin  in  his  own  hand  with  many 
of  the  words  unfinished — a  characteristic 
feature  of  many  of  his  writings,  including 
even  private  letters.  These  notes,  dated 
1921,  the  year  of  the  Kronstadt  mutiny, 
struck  my  fancy  and  for  no  particular  reason 
I  copied  them  surreptitiously  into  my  note- 
book. Soon  afterwards,  these  pages  of 
Lenin's  Jottings  disappeared  from  the  Insti- 
tute and  were  hidden  away  In  the  Party 
archives;  at  any  rate,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  Individual  sentences.  I  never  saw 
them  m  published  form,  which  was  not  sur- 
prising in  view  of  their  contents. 

When  in  1926  Boris  Suvarln  in  France  and 
Max  Eastman  in  the  United  States  published 
Lenin's  famous  anti-Stalinist  Testament. 
which  had  been  given  to  Suvarln  by  Lenin's 
widow  Krupskaya,  Communist  parties  all 
over  the  world  fell  upon  them,  calling  them 
slanderers  and  claiming  that  the  Testament 
was  their  own  fabrication.  Credulous  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  straightway  accepted 
the  Communists'  story  and  the  Testament 
was  quickly  forgotten.  Thirty  years  were  to 
pass  before  Khrushchev,  under  the  pressure 
of  de-Stallnlzatlon,  was  forced  to  recall  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  document,  which  had 
been  preserved  in  the  Kremlin,  and  only 
then  was  everyone  suddenly  prepared  to  ac- 
cept it  as  genuine. 

When  I  came  to  Prance,  my  notebook  was 
In  my  pocket.  For  the  time  being.  I  thought 
no  more  of  Lenin's  Jottings.  Even  If  I  had 
tried  to  publish  them  abroad,  they  would 
doubtless  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Testa- 
ment. With  the  passage  of  time,  however, 
they  gradually  came  to  occupy  a  major  place 
in  my  consideration  of  the  International 
political  situation  and,  after  Khrushchev's 
admissions,  I  resolved  to  have  the  notes 
published.  I  translated  them  Into  French 
and  offered  them  to  certain  Paris  newspapers, 
which  all  declined  to  accept  "such  a  respon- 
sibility." Justifying  their  refusal  on  the 
grounds  that  I  could  not  provide  official 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  text.  In 
answer  to  my  comment  that  in  this  case  It 
was  up  to  the  Soviets  to  prove  that  Lenin 
had  not  written  the  notes,  the  editors  merely 
shrugged  their  shoulders.  Thus  the  text 
remained  unpublished,  despite  the  fact  that 
its  historical  significance  (of  which  in  1924 
I  could  have  no  Idea)  was  enormous,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  proclamation  of  a 
"return  to  Leninism"  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  regards  international  Communist  tactics, 
the  whole  of  "Leninism"  was  contained  In 
those  lines  of  Lenin  which  I  had  copied 
down. 

Lenin's  unpublished  notes  stated: 

"As  a  result  of  my  own  direct  observations 
during  my  emigration,  I  must  admit  that 
the  so-called  cultured  elements  of  Western 
Europe  and  America  are  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  present  state  of  affairs  and 
the  actual  balance  of  forces;  these  elements 
must  be  regarded  as  deaf-mutes  and  treated 
accordingly  .  .  . 

"A  revolution  never  develops  along  a  direct 
line,  by  continuous  expansion,  but  forms  a 
chain  of  outbursts  and  withdrawals,  attacks 
and  lulls,  during  which  the  revolutionary 
forces  gain  strength  In  preparation  for  their 
final  victory. 1 

"On  the  basis  of  these  same  assertions  and 
In  view  of  the  protracted  nature  of  the 
growth  of  the  world  socialist  revolution,  it  is 


'  This  passage  became  known  even  In 
Lenin's  lifetime  and  was  repeated  and  com- 
mented on  more  than  once  by  Stalin,  and 
later  by  Khrushchev. 


necestary  to  resort  to  special  mEoiouvers 
cap.able  of  accelerating  our  vict-ory  over 
capitalist   countries.    We  must: 

"(a)  In  order  to  placate  the  deaf-mutes, 
proclaim  the  (fictional!)  separation  of  err 
government  and  governmental  Institutions 
(the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  el"  i 
from  the  Party  and  Politburo  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  Comintern,  declaring  these 
latter  agencies  to  be  independent  politic^! 
groups  which  are  tolerated  on  the  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  deaf- 
mutes  will  believe  it. 

"(b)  Express  a  desire  for  the  immediate 
resumption  of  dijilomatic  relations  with 
capitalist  countries  on  the  basis  of  complete 
non-interference  in  their  Internal  affairs. 
Again,  the  deaf-mutes  will  believe  it.  They 
will  even  be  delighted  and  will  fling  wide 
open  their  doors,  through  which  enUssaries 
of  the  Comintern  and  Party  intelligence 
agencies  will  quickly  infiJtrate  into  these 
countries  disguised  as  our  diplomatic,  cul- 
tural  and   trade  representatives." 

Speaking  the  Uuth  Is  a  petty-bourgeois 
prejudice.  A  lie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often 
Justified  by  the  end.  Capitalists  the  world 
over  and  their  governments  will,  in  their  de- 
sire to  win  the  Soviet  market,  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  above-mentioned  activities  and  will 
thus  be  turned  into  blind  deaf-mutes.  They 
will  furnish  credits,  which  will  serve  us  as  a 
means  of  supporting  the  Communist  parties 
in  their  countries,  and,  by  supplying  us  with 
materials  and  techniques  which  are  not  avail- 
able to  us,  will  rebuild  our  war  industry, 
which  is  essential  for  our  future  attacks  on 
our  suppliers.  In  other  words,  they  will  be 
laboring  to  prepare  their  own  suicide. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  at  the  time 
when  I  copied  down  these  notes  of  Lenin's,  I 
was  as  yet  unable  to  link  them  with  the 
preparations  behind  the  scenes  for  a  transi- 
tion from  "permanent  revolution"  to  the 
building  of  "socialism  In  one  country,"  a 
process  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  Only 
much  later,  after  acquainting  oneself  with 
materials  relating  to  Lenin  and  the  events  of 
that  period,  was  It  possible  to  establish  that, 
toward  the  end  of  the  CivU  War,  Lenin  had 
very  quickly  realized  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  about  ''an  Immediate  Communist 
revolution  on  a  world-wide  scale  and,  as 
early  as  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Comintern 
(June  6-July  12,  1921),  had  admitted  the 
need  to  restore  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
with  capitalist  countries  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Isolation  which  constituted  too 
great  a  threat  to  the  USSR.  The  task  of 
taking  the  first  diplomatic  steps  in  this  di- 
rection was  entrusted  to  O.  Chtcherin. 

Lenin's  observations  have  indeed  proved 
prophetic.  As  one  looks  back  now  over  nearly 
forty  years  of  "diplomatic,"  "trade"  and  "cul- 
tural" relations  between  the  free  world  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  It  becomes  clear  to  what 
extent  these  "relations"  have  been  based  on 
the  method  prescribed  In  Lenin's  notes  and 
to  what  extent  they  have  facilitated  the  Im- 
mense expansion  and  consolidation  of  the 
Communist  world.  They  have  served  to  fur- 
ther Communist  propaganda,  espionage  and 
sabotage  In  the  free  countries  by  encouraging 
these  countries  to  open  their  doors  to  Soviet 
diplomatic,  cultural  and  trade  representa- 
tives. Indeed,  in  every  free  country  the  So- 
viet Union  enjoys  two  forms  of  representa- 
tion: the  official  one,  which  must  not  Inter- 
fere too  openly  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
country  to  which  It  Is  accredited,  and  an 
undercover  one,  whose  task  Is  to  interfere  in 
Internal  affairs  and  lead  unobtrusively  the 
central  committee  of  the  Communist  party 
of  that  country.  A  number  of  major  spy 
trials  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  this 
second  and  more  Important  form  of  repre- 
sentation carries  on  its  silent  work  under 
cover  of  diplomatic  Immunity,  which  Lenin 
had  meant  when  speaking  of  the  "deaf- 
mutes"  In  the  free  world  who  are  ready  to 
accept  Soviet  "4iplomat8,"  trade  and  cultural 
representatives,  not  to  mention  all  manner 
of  sportsmen,  dancers,  scholars  and  anony- 
mous ''tourlstfi,"  at  their  face  value. 
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Souiaiy  of  the  89tfa  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPIKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MABTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Jiir.  Speaker,  the  89tii 
Congress  has  been  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant In  this  century.  Its  accomplish- 
ments will  have  a  lasting  impact  on  all  of 
us  and  our  conununities.  Its  failures 
have  left  a  long  agenda  for  the  fut\ire. 
Prom  its  early  swift  decisions  to  its  last 
frenzied  debates,  this  has  been  a  Con- 
gress of  action — sometimes  enlightened 
and  sometimes  myopic,  sometimes  pur- 
poseful and  sometimes  unsure,  some- 
tlBMi  deliberate  and  rational,  sometimes 
Injudicious  and  rash.  In  all  its  moods, 
this  Congress  has  reflected  the  combina- 
tion of  boldness  and  bewilderment  which 
many  Americans  fe^  as  we  complete  old 
tasks  and  open  the  door  to  new  chal- 
lenges. 

The  work  of  the  89th  Congress  may  be 
capsuled  in  four  general  areas.  In  for- 
eign affairs,  the  record  Is  mixed:  while 
affliming  the  main  poUcy  threads  which 
the  United  States  has  adhered  to 
throughout  the  cold  war,  we  did  not 
fully  respond  to  the  new  conditions  pro- 
duced bf  other  nations'  development  and 
shifts  in  alliances.  In  domestic  affairs, 
this  Congress  has  decisively  answered 
many  social  problems  which  had  existed 
too  long,  but  at  the  same  time  has  failed 
to  advance  to  meet  new  difficulties. 
Siinilarly,  we  have  not  acted  firmly 
•gainst  the  inflation  and  Imbalances 
which  trouble  our  economy  today„  Fi- 
nally in  the  field  of  government  Itself, 
the  89th  Congress  has  placed  new  bur- 
dens on  aU  levels  of  public  administra- 
tion, without  Kiacted  the  reforms  needed 
to  keep  oar  system  creative  and  com- 
petent. 

Ajb  this  Congress  closes  Its  books,  I 
would  like  to  summarize  some  of  its  most 
Important  actions,  my  positions  on 
many  issues,  and  some  of  the  Initiatives 
I  have  propoeed. 

rOBXXGX    rOLICT 

lliroughout  1965-66  the  problems  of 
foreign  policy  have  overshadowed  aH 
otho'  questlODS,  as  the  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia  has  become  more  intense  and 
ominous,  and  as  tensions  In  other  parts 
of  the  globe  have  posed  additional  chal- 
lenges to  our  perception  and  world  lead- 
ership. 

While  the  Vietnamese  war  is  tragic 
•ad  regrettable,  I  believe  that  we  must 
honM*  and  fulfill  our  basic  commitments 
to  help  preserve  and  promote  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  I 
have  encouraged  a  sustained,  Intensive 
search  for  an  honorable  peace,  at  the 
Mine  time  supporting  the  geographically 
•nd  tactically  limited  military  efforts  re- 
quired to  turn  back  outside  aggression, 
discourage  Red  Chinese  adventurism, 
and  foster  negotiations.  Because  a 
lasting  peace  In  southeast  Asia  clearly 
eazmot  be  secured  through  military  ac- 
tion alone,  but  requires  a  broad  program 
•t  ao^fal,  ecooomic,  and  political  action 
-If  and  reform,  I  have  supported  this  year 


increased  economic  aid  profirrams  and 
efforts  to  reform  their  operations,  and 
have  backed  U.S.  participation  in  the 
new,  promising  Asian  Development  Bank 
for  long-term  regional  economic  growth. 

While  the  Vietnamese  conflict  has  pre- 
empted public  attention  and  our  best 
diplomatic  efforts,  other  serious  trends 
in  world  affairs  demand  our  active,  en- 
lightened leadership.  In  a  series  of 
statements,  several  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  encouraged  initiatives  to 
strengthen  the  Atlantic  alliance,  and  to 
redirect  our  foreign  aid  programs  toward 
more  private  participation,  long-range 
planning,  and  the  fostering  of  political 
development.  We  have  also  urged  revi- 
talization  of  the  .A.l!iance  for  Progress 
and  have  proposed  rt  forms  to  strengthen 
the  Organization  of  American  States  as 
an  agency  of  hemispheric  mutual  secu- 
rity. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Hepublican 
Task  Force  on  the  United  Nations.  I 
have  worked  to  find  means  to  resolve  the 
U.N.'s  persistent  financial  crisis,  and  to 
buttress  it  as  a  fonun  for  world  com- 
munication and  an  agency  of  himiani- 
tarian  works.  Last  year  I  proposed  that 
the  United  States  establish  a  volunteer 
brigade  of  noncombatants  to  serve  on 
standby  duty  for  use  in  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operations.  I  have  also  stated  that 
the  question  of  admitting  Commimlst 
China  to  the  U.N.  should  be  considered 
In  the  context  of  Peking's  willingness, 
not  presently  evident,  to  abide  by  the 
UJf.  Charter  and  to  respect  the  rights 
of  present  U.N.  members,  Including  Na- 
tionalist China. 

On  the  important  question  of  trade,  I 
have  supported  steps  to  promote  Amer- 
ican industrial  and  agricultural  exports, 
enhance  our  competitive  position  In 
world  markets  and  improve  our  balance 
of  payments.  Concerning  trade  with 
Communist  nations,  I  support  present 
prohibitions  on  4rade  In  strategic  goods, 
and  have  voted  to  preserve  the  Presi- 
dent's discretionary  authority  to  approve 
trade  in  nonstrategic  goods,  for  cash  or 
short-term  credit,  with  certain  Com- 
munist countries  when  such  trade  Is 
deemed  in  our  national  interest. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

The  tremendous  dollar  cost  of  Viet- 
nam, and  of  maintaining  our  defenses 
throughout  the  world,  has  been  drama- 
tized in  the  series  of  five  deferise  appro- 
priations considered  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress. I  joined  the  vast  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  these  measures, 
thus  affirming  oiu-  Intention  to  back  our 
forces  in  the  field  in  southeast  Asia  and 
around  the  globe. 

An  additional  step  to  buttress  our 
Armed  Forces  was  taken  in  1965  when 
the  Congress  enacted  a  long-overdue 
military  pay  increase  averaging  10.4  per- 
cent, and  provided  life  irisurance  and 
other  needed  aid  for  servicemen  and 
their  families. 

As  the  southeast  Asian  conflict  has 
placed  increasing  personal  burdens  on 
American  families,  it  has  become  more 
obvious  that  the  selective  service  system 
must  be  reformed  to  end  inequities  and 
reduce  confusion,  contradictions,  and 
poor  administration.  I  have  encouraged 
a  thorough  review  of  the  draft,  and 
recommended  reforms  in  several  areas. 


As  additional  Marylanders  seek  my  aid 
with  selective  service  problems  each 
week.  I  am  continuing  to  press  for  es- 
sential changes  In  the  law  and 
regulations. 

VETERANS 

The  most  important  new  assistance  for 
veterans  was  the  Cold  War  GI  Act, 
passed  early  in  1965.  which  provided  for 
veterans  of  the  cold  war  and  southeast 
Asian  service  the  educational,  financial, 
and  medical  benefits  which  they  have 
earned,  and  which  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  found  so 
helpful.  Congress  last  year  also  en- 
acted bills  to  increase  compensation  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabili- 
ties, and  to  improve  vocational  rehabili- 
tation assistance. 

EDUCATION 

Giving  education  top  priority,  the  89th 
Congress  enacted  a  series  of  significant 
measm-es  to  provide  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  students  at  all  levels,  sup- 
port construction  of  needed  facilities, 
and  strengthen  vocational  education  and 
training. 

I  was  pleased  to  support  the  landmark 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  passed  in  1965  and  expanded  in  1966. 
which  has  already  opened  new  doors  to 
learning  for  children  from  low-Income 
families,  and  Is  ^labling  State  and  local 
school  administrators  to  experiment  with 
supplemental  educational  programs, 
simimer  programs,  and  commimlty  edu- 
cation, as  appropriate  for  each  county 
or  district.  I  also  bticked  an  exterision 
and  enlargement  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  a  successful 
program  designed  to  Improve  public  li- 
braries and  make  more  books  available 
to  more  Americans. 

In  helping  higher  education  meet  the 
demands  of  a  swiftly  growing  student 
population,  the  89th  Congres  built  on  the 
record  of  the  88th  Congress  by  passing; 
two  measures  to  extend  assistance  for 
construction,  for  developing  Institutions, 
and  for  fellowships  in  essential  areas  of 
graduate  study.  I  was  especially  glad  that 
these  bills  recognized  the  vast  Impor- 
tance of  community  colleges  and  gave 
them  a  fair  share  of  Federal  aid. 

The  89th  Congress  did  not,  however, 
fully  meet  its  responsibilities  to  students 
and  their  families.  While  the  present 
program  of  NDEA  loans  was  continued, 
and  a  limited  program  of  educational 
opportunity  grants  was  authorized,  no 
action  was  taken  on  proposals  to  provide 
credits  against  Federal  income  tax  to 
help  offset  the  rising  costs  of  tuition  and 
fees.  I  have  proposed  such  a  program 
for  6  years,  and  will  continue  to  press 
for  its  adoption. 

The  89th  Congress  did  assert  itself  In 
opposing  the  President's  unwise  pro- 
pc^als  to  reduce  aid  to  impacted  areas, 
and  to  curtail  the  school  lunch  and  school 
milk  programs.  I  flrmly  supported  main- 
taining present  levels  of  sud  to  federally 
impacted  areas,  whkh  Is  the  only  gen- 
eral-purpose, unrestricted  assistance 
given  to  such  school  districts.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  Congress  moved  to 
strengthen,  rather  than  cripple,  the  im- 
portant school  lunch  and  milk  programs. 

■CONOMIC   POLICY 

The  administration  and  the  congres- 
sional majority  began  the  89th  Congress 
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in  an  expansionist  spirit  which  continued 
into  1966  despite  rising  pressures  on 
many  economic  fronts.  They  ended  the 
second  session  without  adequately  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  Inflation  such  poli- 
cies had  helped  to  generate. 

The  major  tax  bill  of  1965  was  a  4- 
year,  $4  billion  reduction  in  excise  taxes, 
soi|;ie  of  which  dated  back  to  World  War 
II.  I  supported  these  cuts,  feeling  that 
such  selective  taxes  should  be  levied  only 
in  national  emergencies.  In  1965,  too, 
I  opposed  an  extension  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax,  which  I  consider  an  tm- 
deslrable  weapon  of  control  of  business 
capital. 

The  administration's  ambivalent  atti- 
tude toward  the  economy  weis  shown 
early  in  1966  when  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  budget  of  $112.8  billion  and  at 
the  same  time  sought  reinstatement  of 
the  excise  taxes  cut  the  year  before.  I 
opposed  this  step,  although  I  did  support 
the  acceleration  of  tax  payments  also 
contained  in  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act. 

During  the  year,  the  administration 
advocated  few  restraints  except  occa- 
sional arbitrary  applications  of  wage- 
price  guidelines.  Federal  spending  rose. 
Federal  hiring  increased,  interest  rates 
soared,  smd  the  cost  of  living  zoomed  up- 
ward. Congress  was  forced  to  relieve 
pressures  on  the  construction  industry 
by  Increasing  the  purchasing  power  of 
FNMA  and  by  providing  flexible  author- 
ity for  the  fixing  of  maximum  interest 
rates  on  some  kinds  of  deposits.  I  sup- 
ported both  bills. 

When  the  President  did  belatedly  move 
against  inflation,  he  recommended 
among  other  steps  suspension  of  the  7- 
percent  business  Investment  credit. 
Since  this  step  would  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant immediate  effect,  and  since  the  ad- 
ministration refused"  to  make  available 
detailed  economic  predictions  for  the 
coming  year,  I  voted  against  this  bill.  I 
do  support,  however,  efforts  to  curtail  or 
stretch  out  Federal  spending,  and  to 
place  responsible  ceilings  on  Federal 
emp'loyment. 

At  hearings  on  inflation  which  I  held 
in  Catonsville  in  September,  I  gained  a 
new  appreciation  of  inflation's  broad  Im- 
pact on  all  families,  especially  on  those 
trying  to  make  ends  meet  on  Inadequate, 
fixed  incomes.  Only  a  broad  range  of 
reforms,  in  policies  and  attitudes,  can 
reverse  the  present  damaging  trends — 
and  the  administration,  and  a  majority 
of  the  89th  Congress,  did  not  achieve 
those  reforms. 

SENIOR    CITIZENS 

In  1965  Congress  took  a  long  step 
toward  Insuring  adequate  incomes  for 
senior  citizens  through  an  omnibus  bill 
which  raised  social  security  benefits  7 
percent,  expanded  eligibility,  and  Im- 
proved the  Kerr-Mills  program  of  co- 
operative Federal-State  medical  aid.  In 
a  vote  specifically  on  title  I,  the  medicare 
title,  I  voted  for  a  noncompulsory  health 
insurance  program  not  tied  to  social 
security.  On  passage  I  supported  the 
omnibus  bill. 

In  the  time  since  passage  of  this  bene- 
fits increase.  Inflation  has  already  con- 
sumed more  than  half  of  the  Increase. 
To  avoid  such  undermining  of  Income.  I 
have  proposed  legislation  providing  for 
an  automatic  Increase  in  social  security 


and  railroad  retirement  benefits  when- 
ever the  cost-of -living  index  rises  3  per- 
cent or  more.  I  have  also  proposed 
removing  the  earnings  ceiling  which  has 
discouraged  many  senior  citizens  from 
continuing  to  work.  \ 

BUSINESS       \ 

In  addition  to  broad  economic  steps, 
the  89th  Congress  enacted  several  Items 
of  special  Interest  to  business.  These 
Included  a  bill  setting  new  standards  for 
bank  mergers;  a  greatly  modified  truth- 
in-packaging  act,  providing  for  volun- 
tary standards  of  packaging;  and  a 
series  of  measures  dealing  with  foreign 
investment  In  the  United  States  and 
American  Investment  abroad. 

One  measure  with  Import  for  small 
businessmen  was  the  bill  to  expand  funds 
available  for  small  business  loans.  An- 
other Is  a  bill  to  modify  State  taxation 
of  interstate  commerce  and  reduce  the 
paperwork  and  threats  of  multiple-tax 
liability  which  now  plague  many  Inter- 
state concerns.  This  measure,  the  prod- 
uct of  3  years  of  work  by  a  special  sub- 
committee, has  been  approved  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  will  be  ready 
for  House  action  next  year. 

LABOR 

The  89th'Congress  conspicuously  failed 
in  the  field  of  labor  law.  Etespite  several 
pai-alyzing  strikes  which  dramatized  the 
need  for  overall  reforms,  the  administra- 
tion did  not  advance  any  constructive 
proposals  for  consideration. 

The  only  labor  law  revision  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  the  narrow  bill  to 
repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  was  debated  under  parliamentary 
shackles  which  prevented  any  debate  on 
related  Issues  or  any  amendments. 
Under  these  conditions,  I  voted  against 
repeal.  Despite  apparent  administra- 
tion indifference  to  broader  reforms,  I 
have  continued  to  advocate  formation  of 
a  special  commission  or  board  of  Inquiry, 
representing  management,  labor,  and 
the  public,  to  make  full  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress. 

After  considerable  controversy  over 
many  provisions,  the  Congress  did  enact 
this  year  increases  In  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  and  expansions  of  Its  cover- 
age. I  supported  passage  of  the  bill, 
after  voting  for  amendments  to  postpone 
the  second-step  increase  from  1968  to 
1969.  and  to  exclude  certain  small  busi- 
nesses from  coverage. 

One  measure  left  unfinished  would 
have  improved  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  I  supported  the 
House  bill,  which  made  Important 
changes  within  the  traditional  structure 
of  Federal-State  cooperation. 

CITY    DEVELOPMENT   AND    RENEWAL 

The  89th  Congress  responded  to  the 
complex  and  stubborn  problems  of 
America's  great  cities  by  continuing  and 
refining  existing  programs,  and  by 
approving  a  broad,  new  approach. 

Present  urban  renewal  and  housing 
programs  Vv'ere  extended  and  revised  In 
the  omnibus  housing  acts  of  1965  and 
1966.  which  advanced  the  shift  tn  em- 
phasis from  massive  renewal  to  spot  re- 
newal, rehabilitation  of  housing,  and 
vigorous  code  enforcement.  -The  1985 
bills  most  questionable  aspect  was  the 
rent  supplements  program,  which  per- 
mitted the  Federal  Government  to  pay 


part  of  the  rent  of  families  unable  to  find 
housing  at  reasonable  cost.  Even  after 
amendment  on  the  floor,  this  program 
would  have  permitted  i>ayments  to  per- 
sons with  Incomes  far  above  the  "poverty 
level,"  an  approach  I  was  unable  to 
support. 

The  1966  bill's  major  innovation  was 
Its  title  I,  the  demonstration  cities  title, 
providing  financial  incentives  to  cities 
which  massed  all  Pederal-ald  housing 
and  social  programs  in  a  concentrated 
assault  on  the  problems  of  blighted 
nelghbortioods.  As  it  flnally  passed,  the 
title  contained  firm  safeguards  for  local 
control  of  plans,  and  for  equitable  allo- 
cation of  funds  among  larger  and  smaller 
communities.  While  supporting  It  on 
passage,  however,  I  opposed  the  authori- 
zation of  $900  million  for  future  operat- 
ing fimds  at  a  time  when  the  cities'  plan- 
ning had  not  been  completed,  no  sensible 
estimates  of  fimds  desired  were  known, 
and  no  realistic  assessment  of  the  1967 
economic  picture  could  be  made. 

The  persistently  controversial  anti- 
poverty  program  was  debated  In  both 
sessions  of  the  89th  Congress.  In  1965. 
when  our  first  annual  review  was  made, 
I  supported  the  program's  continuation, 
on  the  grounds  that  1  short  year  had 
shown  both  Its  merits  and  the  need  for 
reform  of  some  of  Its  operations.  By 
1966,  however.  It  was  clear  that  the 
changes  for  which  I  hoped  had  not  been 
made.  To  protect  successful  programs 
like  Headstart  from  bureaucratic  con- 
fusion and  misdirection,  I  voted  to  reas- 
sign most  aspects  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram to  existing  Cabinet  departments 
already  operating  relatively  smoothly  in 
related  fields. 

ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  first  Important  measures 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress  was  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act, 
authorizing  $1.1  billion  for  the  economic 
growth  of  the  11 -State  Appalachian  re- 
gion, Including  Garrett,  Allegany,  suid 
Washington  Counties  In  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict, "nie  act  provides  support  for  a  new 
system  of  highways  to  Improve  access  to 
the  region,  for  health  facilities,  for  voca- 
tional education,  for  reclamation  of  min- 
ing areas,  and  for  development  of  timber 
and  water  resources. 

In  1965  Congress  also  passed  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  designed  to  pro- 
mote economic  growth  and  regional  plan- 
ning In  depressed  areas.  I  have  urged 
western  Maryland  officials  to  make  full 
use  of  both  acts  and  the  aid  which  they 
provide. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    SJiTTTT 

Significant  improvements  In  the  Amer- 
ican transportation  picture  should  result 
from  several  89th  Congress  actions. 
Foremost  on  the  list  are  the  Traffic 
Safety  Act  and  the  Highway  Safety  Act, 
congressional  Initiatives  which  provide 
for  development  Of  standards  for  auto 
and  tire  design,  and  for  suppwrt  of  broad 
State  highway  safety  programs  and  re- 
search. Together  these  acts  should  help 
to  reduce  the  tragic  toll  on  our  high- 
ways. 

A  step  toward  rationalizing  our  na- 
tional transportation  complex  was  taken 
this  year  with  establishment  of  the  13th 
Cabinet  Department,  the  Department  o4 
Transportation.    I  supported  this  mesa- 
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rue,  but  only  after  the  House,  recognlz- 
ing  the  unique  role  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, bad  removed  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration frmn  the  new  Department. 

CmL   RIGHTS 

The  89th  Congress  continued  imple- 
mentation of  the  American  pledge  to 
equal  Justice  and  equal  rights  for  all  citi- 
zens by  enacting  new  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  overseeing  the  enforcement  of 
existing  laws. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  suid  of  its  subcommittee  with 
civil  rights  Jurisdiction,  I  was  actively 
engaged  In  preparing  bills  presented  to 
the  House  in  both  sessions.  In  1965,  the 
committee  sh{4>ed  and  Congress  passed 
the  landmaiic  Voting  Rights  Act,  which 
struck  down  discriminatory  voting  quali- 
fications and  Insured  eqvial  access  to  the 
Ix>Us  for  all  adult  citizens. 

In  1966,  the  committee  spent  over  3 
months  discussing  .an  omnibus  civil 
rights  bin  primarily  Intended  to  secure 
equal  Justice  by  guaranteeing  nondis- 
crimination in  Jiuy  selection.  Federal 
prosecution  of  criminal  assaults  based  on 
race,  and  protection  of  first  amendment 
rights  of  free  speech,  assembly,  and  pe- 
tition. After  rejection  of  the  President's 
additional  proposal  to  end  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale  or  rental  of  all  housing, 
I  worked  with  other  committee  members 
to  develop  a  moderate,  equitable  title  IV 
which  established  the  principle  of  non- 
dlacrlmlnatlon  throughout  the  business 
of  housing,  and  exempted  both  small 
owner-occupied  apartments  and  rooming 
bouses,  and  the  sale  or  rental  of  almost 
all  Individual  homes  by  owners  not  In 
the  housing  business,  or  their  agents. 
This  omnibus  bill  was  approved  by  the 
House,  with  the  addition  of  an  amend- 
ment making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  use 
Interstate  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
rioting  or  Inciting  civil  disturbances. 
The  biU  did  not  become  law  because  the 
Senate  failed  to  act  on  it. 

JT7DICIAKT    COMMimaC 

The  House  Judiciary  Conmiittee  has 
considered  many  measures  with  lasting 
Import.  In  addition  to  dvU  rights  leg- 
islation, these  included  proposals  in  the 
fields  of  law  enforcement,  immigration, 
antitrust,  claims,  and  constitutional 
amendments. 

To  modernize  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  improve  public  protec- 
tion, the  Congress  in  1965  enacted  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  au- 
thorizing Federal  aid  for  the  training  of 
police  personnel  and  acquisition  of  new 
equipment.  Additional  committee  bills 
set  up  special  conmilsslons  to  conduct 
broad  reviews  of  our  criminal  laws  and 
the  administration  of  Justice. 

Another  important  measure  reformed 
the  30-year-old  immigration  system  by 
gradually  abolishing  the  discriminatory 
national-origins  quota  system  and  estab- 
lishing in  Its  place  a  system  of  priorities 
based  on  family  ties  and  special  educa- 
tion or  skins. 

Ending  over  176  years  of  uncertainty 
about  presidential  succession  and  con- 
tinuity, the  Congress  enacted  the  pro- 
IXMed  2Sth  amendment  to  the  Constl- 
tuttoa.  queuing  out  procedures  for  cases 
of  presidential  disability,  and  for  fiUing 
vaeandeB  In  the  Vice-Presidency.  I  op- 
posed the  amendment  because  it  pro- 


vided that  a  new  Vice  President  would  be 
nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  Congress,  rather  than  being 
elected  by  the  Congress.  This  procedure 
seemed  to  me  to  be  less  than  representa- 
tive and  smacking  of  authoritarianism. 

In  this  Congress  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee also  debated  the  problem  of  equal 
representation  in  legislative  bodies. 
After  many  years  of  discussion,  the 
House  approved  a  bill  defining  the  per- 
missible limits  of  population  differences 
among  congressional  districts.  I  sup- 
ported this  bill,  as  an  assertion  of  the 
congressional  responsibility  to  put  its 
own  House  in  order.  It  Is  a  national 
tragedy  that  the  Senate  failed  to  com- 
plete this  Job. 

On  a  related  point.  I  urged  the  Mary- 
land Legislature  repeatedly  to  solve  the 
congressional  districting  problems  of  the 
Free  State  responsibly,  rather  than  ab- 
dicting  and  handing  the  Job  to  the 
courts. 

agricoltttm: 

The  most  promising  agricultural  meas- 
ure enacted  by  this  Congress  was  the 
Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  1966.  which  con- 
tinued the  existing  program  of  commod- 
ity exports  and  shifted  Its  emphasis  from 
surplus  disposal  to  the  encouragement 
of  production.  By  opening  additional 
markets  for  agricultural  goods,  this  pro- 
gram should  bring  greater  prosperity  to 
American  farmers. 

In  general,  however,  the  agriciUtural 
policies  of  the  89th  Congress  unfortu- 
nately perpetuated  and  elaborated  on  the 
present  costly  system  of  subsidies,  quotas 
and  controls.  I  was  unable  to  support 
the  1965  omnibus  farm  bill,  and  hope 
that  we  are  approaching  the  point  where 
such  Intricate  legislative  controls  over 
agriculture  can  be  reduced. 

One  particular  area  in  which  reforms 
are  drastically  needed  Is  that  of  drought 
relief.  After  many  discussions  with 
Maryland  farmers,  I  recommended  this 
year  a  series  of  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative steps  to  Improve  existing  emer- 
gency programs,  make  them  more  equi- 
table and  uniform,  and  abolish  the 
"mean  tests"  which  currently  deny  as- 
sistance to  too  many  farmers. 

After  years  of  persistent  argiunent, 
Maryland  dairy  farmers  won  a  signifi- 
cant fight  this  year  when  the  Navy  De- 
partment finally  decided  to  close  the 
Naval  Academy  dairy  farm  and  end  this 
case  of  Government  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  I  supported  this 
move  In  many  exchanges  with  the  Navy 
Department,  and  in  testimony  before  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

This  Congress  provided  major  new 
weapons  in  the  fight  to  save  our  natural 
resources  by  enacting  a  series  of  laws  to 
combat  the  serious,  stubborn  problem 
of  water  pollution.  Primary  among 
these  were  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965, 
which  required  establishment  of  water 
quality  standards  for  Interstate  rlvens, 
and  the  Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of 
1966,  which  built  on  the  1965  measure  by 
greatly  expanding  the  Federal  financial 
commitment  to  pollution  control.  The 
two  measures  increased  Federal  assist- 
ance for  conjnunity  sewage  projects, 
and    the    196€    act   included   provisions 


similar  to  my  bill  to  raise  dollar  ceilings 
on  Federal  contributions  and  to  encour- 
age meaningful  State  participation. 

The  89th  Congress  also  approved  a 
new  program  of  grants  to  help  develop 
rural  water  supply  and  waste  disposal 
systems,  and  a  measure  to  promote  prop- 
er planning  for  use  of  the  Nation's  water 
resources. 

Air  pollution  and  the  problems  of  solid 
waste  disposal  received  attention,  too,  in 
a  1965  measure  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  for  air  pollution 
by  motor  vehicles,  and  set  up  a  research 
program  to  develop  better  ways  to  dis- 
pose of  solid  wastes  and  Jimked  vehicles. 

In  the  field  of  parks  development,  the 
89th  Congress  took  important  steps  by 
establishing  Assateague  National  Sea- 
shore, the  Tocks  Island  Recreation  Area 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  the 
Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area  in  West  Virginia,  and 
other  new  areas  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

While  not  formally  before  the  Con- 
gress, the  question  of  plamiing  for  the 
Potomac  River  Basin  commanded  a  great 
deal  of  my  attention.  Beginning  in  Jan- 
uary 1965,  when  the  President  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  make  the  Poto- 
mac Basin  a  model  of  recreation  and 
scenic  beauty,  the  Interior  Department 
and  related  agencies  have  been  mapping 
plans  toward  the  President's  goal.  After 
many  discussions  with  Maryland  con- 
servationists, sportsmen,  local  officials, 
and  area  residents,  and  after  a  meeting 
on  the  subject  which  I  held  atrthe  Antie- 
tam  Battlefield  in  March  1965,  I  have 
recommended  several  specific  steps. 
These  include  enactment  of  my  bill  to 
establish  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  dam  No.  6  on  the  canal,  and 
Increased  attacks  on  water  pollution.  I 
have  also  repeatedly  called  for  full  and 
frank  consultation  between  Federal  and 
State  ofBclals,  and  the  local  officials  and 
concerned  citizens  who  should  have  an 
equal  partnership  in  planning  for  fhe 
basin.  In  future  weeks  I  trust  that  the 
Interior  Department  will  consider  care- 
fully the  advantages  of  developing  pro- 
gressive plans  which  completely  recog- 
nize legitimate  local  interests,  and  which 
promote  the  gradual  development  of  a 
coordinated  park  system  including  pri- 
vate, county,  State,  and  Federal  lands. 

CIVIL  BEBVANTS 

The  89th  Congress  passed  a  number  of 
measures  to  assist  the  public  servants 
whom  the  Government  employs.  The 
most  Important  were  the  1965  and  1966 
salary  Increases,  which  brought  Federal 
pay  scales  to  more  sensible  levels,  and  the 
related  Increases  In  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits.  Of  additional  civil  serv- 
ice measures  enacted,  one  of  the  more 
significant  was  a  bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional reimbursement  for  moving  ex- 
penses for  Federal  employees  and  their 
families. 

DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 

Having  decided  in  1965  to  continue  its 
direct  authority  over  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Congress  in  1966  enacted 
several  siq^iificant  District  of  Columbia 
bills.  Among  the  most  desirable  were  a 
new  minimum  wage  bUl,  authorization 
for  a  4-year  public  college  and  a  voca- 
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tioBel  college,  and  approval  of  both  a 
basic  District  of  Columbia  mass  transit 
system  and  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton transit  compact.  An  inequitable  and 
possibly  unconstitutional  crime  bill  was 
approved  late  in  the  second  session,  but 
was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

In  the  fall  of  1965  the  House,  after 
bringing  a  moderate  home  rule  bill  to 
the  floor  via  a  discharge  petition,  re- 
versed its  field  and  rejected  an  elected 
mayor  and  city  council  for  Washington, 
approving  Instead  a  bill  so  different  from 
the  Senate-passed  home  rule  bill  that 
compromise  between  the  two  proved 
impossible.  While  continuing  to  work 
for  local  self-government,  I  have  spon- 
sored new  legislation  to  establish  the 
office  of  Delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  an  intermediate  step. 

HISTORT    AND    THE    HUMANITIES 

Tlie  89th  Congress,  recognizing  the 
vital  role  of  the  arts  and  humanities  in 
our  national  life,  established  in  1965  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  empowered  to  give  support 
to  talent  and  scholarship  In  these  fields. 

This  year  the  Congress  also  approved 
legislation,  very  similar  to  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced, to  establish  an  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  to  plan, 
develop,  and  coordinate  plans  for  the 
commemoration  of  our  national  bicen- 
tennial. 
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Two  historical  measures  of  particular 
Interest  to  Maryland  which  I  sponsored 
In  this  Congress  were  a  resolution  com- 
memorating Repudiation  Day.  and  a  bill 
to  provide  a  permanent  site  at  Fort 
McHenry  for  the  U.S.S.  Constellation. 
The  Repudiation  Day  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

GOVERNMENTAL   REFORM 

While  enacting  a  great  amount  of  leg- 
islation which  expanded  Federal  respon- 
sibilities, the  89th  Congress  generally 
failed  either  to  make  Federal  operations 
more  efficient  and  economical,  or  to 
strengthen  the  Congress  as  a  legislative 
and  supervisory  body. 

Concerned  about  the  waste,  contradic- 
tions, paperwork  and  poor  planning 
which  so  often  impede  Federal  adminis- 
tration, many  of  my  colleagues  Joined 
me  last  year  in  sponsoring  my  bill  to  set 
up  a  new  Hoover-type  Commission  to 
review  all  Federal  operations,  cut  red- 
tape.  Improve  coordination,  and  put  the 
most  advanced  tools  of  management  at 
the  service  of  the  public  business.  In  a 
related  step,  more  than  40  other  Mem- 
bers and  I  this  year  advocated  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management  to  survey  means  of  apply- 
ing the  most  advanced  tools  of  manage- 
ment and  systems  analysis  to  public 
problems.    Both  of  these  bUls  should  be 


seriously  considered  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

The  need  to  reform  congressional 
operations,  to  make  the  legislative  branch 
a  more  effective  instrument  of  Govern- 
ment, was  recognized  this  year  in  an 
omnibus  congressional  reform  bill,  the 
product  of  more  than  2  years  of  work  by 
the  special  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  Many  of 
the  recommendations  on  individual  and 
committee  staffs,  committee  Jurisdiction 
and  workloads,  and  other  points  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  suggestions  I  made  last  year 
in  testifying  before  the  joint  committee. 

The  Congress,  while  postponing  con- 
sideration of  the  reorganization  bill  until 
next  year,  also  put  off  full  debate  on  the 
vital  question  of  congressional  ethics.  I 
feel  that  this  topic,  and  the  related  issue 
of  campaign  financing,  should  receive 
the  early  and  candid  attention  of  the 
90th  Congress,  so  that  popular  doubts 
about  congressional  ethics  can  be  ended 
and  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  first  branch  of  Government  can  be 
assured. 

MATHIAS    ROLLCALL    VOTZS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  compilation  of  my  rollcall  votes  during 
both  sessions  of  the  89th  Congress: 
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Roll- 
call 
No. 

Out* 

I 

o 

5 

I96S 
J, in.      4 
Jan.      4 
Jan.     4 

4 

6 

J.m.     4 
Jan.    19 
JiD.    26 

10 

FlI).     8 

12 

Ft'b.     t 

13 

Feb.    » 

16 

Feb.  17 

I» 

Feb.   18 

20 

Fob.   18 

23 

Feb.   25 

24 

■J9 
31 
33 

Fob.   25 
Mar.    3 
.Mar.    3 
-Mar,  10 
-Mar.  15 

3S 

Mar.  16 

38 

.Mar.  17 

38 

-Mar.  17 

42 

-Mar.  22 

43 

4.-i 
.".1 
52 

.Mar.  22 
M  ar.  23 
Mar.  26 
Mar.  28 

53 
57 

.W 
(iO 
62 

Mar.  26 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  31 
Apr.     1 
Apr.     6 

63 

Apr.     6 

64 

Apr.     5 

66 
70 

A  pr.     6 
Apr.    8 

Mea,<uro.  fpirsllon,  and  result 


Footnote  at 


Call  of  the  Ilou."* 

Election  of  the  Speaker.    (McC'ormack,  2xu.  Ford,  13y.)  ....... 

H.  lies.  1.  To  order  a  vote  on  the  resolution  aulliorjziug  tin.  .-^pi-aker  to  administex  the  oath  of  oOiec  to  the  5  Members-eiecl  trojn  MississiPDl. 

(I'assed  276  to  148.) 

II.  Res.  8:  To  order  a  vote  on  the  resolution  providing  3  clmnpes  in  the  rules  of  the  Iloaae.    (Passed  224  to  XI.) _ 

H.  Res.  126:  To  dismiss  a  contest  of  the  election  of  Roprosontativc  Ottintrer  of  New  York.    (Passed  245  to  102.) 

II.J.  Res.  234;  On  a  motion  to  rpcommit  to  conmiittee  the  pupplomcntal  appropriation  bill  (or  the  Department  of  Acricuiliur  in  ordier  to 

add  a  provision  prohibiting  the  use  ol  those  funds  to  supply  surplus  farm  commodities  under  tUu  I  to  the  t'uited  Arab  Eepubllc. 

(Passed  204  to  177.) 
II.J.  Res.  234:  On  a  motion  to  In.stmct  Hou.se  conferees  to  insist  on  House  provision  In  supplemental  appropriations  bill  IS  Depiirtment 

of  Aprici^ture  relating  to  sale  of  certain  surplus  f;irm  cominodilics  to  the  tnited  Arab  Republic.    (Defeated  161  to  241.) 
H.R.  3S18:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  to  elimlnato  the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  maintain  certain  re.-^rvcs  in  gold 

certiacates  against  deposit  liabilities.    (Defeated  93  to  2N9  ) 
U.R.  381S:  On  final  pa-s-sage  of  the  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  Federal  Reserve  books  mamtotn  certain  reserves  In  gold  certifi- 
cates Against  deposit  liabilities.    (Passed  300  to  82.) 
H.R.  2998:  To  satfaofize  appropriations  for  the  .\rnis  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  3  years  in  the  amount  of  $40,000,000.    (Passed 

302  to  63.) 
H.R.  45:  To  reoomrait  to  commttte«-  the  bill  authorising  funds  for  the  Intcr-Amerlcan  Development  Bank  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount 

from  $750,000,000  to  r-25,000.000.     (Defeated  142  to  237.) 
H.R.  45:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $750,000,000  for  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.    (Passed  288 

to  92.) 
H.  Res.  188:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  resolution  providing  funds  for  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  In  order  to  hold  hearings 

on  justifleatioo  of  the  funds.    (Defeated  58  to  332.) 

H.  Res.  188:  To  pass  the  resolution  providing  $370,000  for  operation  of  the  Committee  on  t7n-Amer1can  Activities.    (Passed  359  to  29.) 

S.  3;  On  amotion  to  recommit  to  committee  in  order  to  substitute  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4466.    (Deieated  100  to  323.' 

S.  3:  On  final  passage  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  257  to  165.) 

H.R.  2:  To  approve  the  Drugs  Abuse  Control  Ainendmont  of  1965.    (Pa.ssed  402  to  0.) _ 

H.R.  4714:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.'«s  a  bill  authoriring  an  appropriation  of  H.SO.OOO  per  year  for  the  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts. 

(Defeated  217  to  113,  a  H  majority  being  neoossury.) 
H.R.  5.505:  On  a  motion  to  anwnd  the  Congressional  Redistrictlnr  .\ct  to  provide  that  the  number  of  Represent  alives  that  a  State  is  entitled 

to  may  be  elected  at  large  pending  reapponiynniont  under  tiiis  act  and  providing  for  at-largc  elections  in  Slates  that  have  never  estab- 
lished dlstrlcU.    (Defeated  147  to  2,'.5.) 
H.  Res.  '.^fi;  On  agreeing  to  the  rule  for  taking;  uji  for  con.>:idoration  H.R.  5374,  the  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Court.     (Passed  202  to  183.) 
II. R.. 5374:  To  increase  the  salaries  of  the  Ju>l  it  es  of  llie  r^uprenie  Court  from  $39,000  to  $12,500  and  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  from  $40,000 

to  $43,000.     (Defeated  177  to  203.  i 
n.R.  .ViiiS:  On  a  motion  to  roconiiuit  to  coininiltoc  for  furlher  public  hearings  the  bill  on  criminal  legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(Defeated  186  to  216.) 

n.R.  5688:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  rclatins  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Pa.s.<ed  2,'iO  to  131.) 

H.R.  6721 :  To  amend  the  .Agricultural  .Adjustment  .Art  to  iwovide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotiis  fcir  tobacco.     (Pas.<ied  206  to  170.) 

On  a  motion  calling  for  a  vote  (previous  question  i  on  the  motion  to  consider  the  House  Journal  as  read.     (Pa.ssed  274  to  119.) 

H.R.  2362:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  coniniitiei  the  Klementary  and  ijccondary  Educatton  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  change  the  Jormulii  lor 

the  allocation  of  funds.    (I>e(eated  149  to  267 .) 

H.R.  2362:  On  final  pa.<ware  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarv-  Education  Act  of  1965.     (Pasiied  263  to  153.» 

H.R.  3708:  To  approve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  19ti5.    (Passed  391  to  1.) 

H.R.  nil:  To  approve  the  Water  Re!iourc*'S  Planning  Act.    (Pa-ssed  383  toO.) 

H.R.  42.57:  To  approve  the  Manpower  Act  of  l«i.i.     (Pa.ssed3(/2  to  0.) 

H.R.  980:  To  snspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  tiill  jiroviding  for  the  return  of  obscene  mail  and  making  it  eai^ler  to  keep  this  t  ype  of  material 

out  of  homes.     (Passed  360  to  21.) 
n.R.  7064:  To  suspend  tlie  rules  and  autliori/i  t  he  appropriat  ion  of  $1,000,000  tor  construction  of  a  U.S.  embas.-.y  building  in  Saigon.    (Passed 

378  to  0.) 
H.R.  7060:  To  approve  the  $6,600,000,000  appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments  of  Treasury  and  Post  Office  and  for  tl>c  Executive  Offlte 

of  the  President.    (Passed  344  to  7.  i 

H.R.  7091:  To  approve  the  $2, 100,na).000  2d  supiilemental  appropriation  bill.    (Passed  348  to  62.) 

H.R.  0678:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Soci;il  Security  .Amendments  of  196Sas  reported  by  the  oonunlltee  in  order  losul>stitute  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  7067,  ablll  similar  to  H.R.  6675  but  without  the  compulsory  medicare  prorlsioiu  and  wltbaut  the  Increase  in  social  securily 

payroll  taxe«.     (Defeated  191  to  23«i.) 

end  of  tahie. 


Vote 


Present. 

Fold. 

No. 

Yes. 

Not  vot  inf.- 
Yes. 


Yes. 
No. 
Ye*. 

Yes. 

Not  voting; 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 

Ye*. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes.  "^ 

Yes. 
Ye*. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Not  Totlng.i 

Not  Totlng.' 

Not  rotlnc.i 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
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71 

72 

74 

76 

78 

79 

82 
84 
8S 

86 

87 

90 

«e 

M 

80 

9! 

90 

101 
104 

106 
108 

UO 

112 


lU 

lie 

117 
119 
121 

123 

136 

127 
129 
180 

in 

132 


141 


Avr.  8 
Apr.  13 

Apr.  13 

Apr.  14 

Apr.  27 

Apr.  27 

Apr.  28 
Apr.  29 
Apr.  29 

Apr.  29 

May    8 

May    4 

May    6 

May    5 

May     6 

May    6 

May  10 

May  12 

May  ao 

May  90 
May   36 

May  26 
May  26 


h'b'  2^'.  On  ^!i?^f**f  ,°K  '*'*  ^^  Se<^'ity  Amendnicntj  of  IW,',  hkI  l.icroiVilnit  the  social  security  payroll  tajes.  (Pa,ssed  313  to  118  ', 
tt0.&)for1^y^     (P^SUto  M  r^"  ""  ""*  ''"""^^"'"°"  '"'  '"^  A™'*  ^^ODTol  "^d  DlsanSaJnent  Agency  ta  the  amo^ni  of 

^8M  Sm ')■  ^°  P*''^*  °' "■" resolution  propa--inp  a  constitutional  aiiii'n.lnicnt  relative  to  Presidential  dlsabUlty  and  succession.    (Passed 

^(pS«rf312''to  ttT'"^**^'**  '"  ^'^'"""'''  c'Penv.s  of  Committee  on  lo-Amerlcan  Acltlvltles  for  an  investigation  of  the  Eu  Klux  Klan. 

^^Ui^^  M'°on«^F^ra^"ota°STheTnl?od'Sai"^  '^''  '"^'''''' '"'  '""*'"  consideration  the  bill  to  authorize  an  Increase  In  the  Inter- 

^'S'kT'  ^°  """  "'*  *""  *"''"**^'°^  ^  lncrea.se  of  $l,n3.V00O.0OO  In  the  T  S.  quota  for  the  IntcmatlonaJ  .Monetary  Fund.     (Passed  301 

n  D  1°  »PProve  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  19<V5  as  amende.]  bv  the  IIou?e.    ( Pa.'i-ied  396  to  0  ) 

Hr'  t™  "•  TnS-'.o'tht'Sri''?"*'*  "^A^  '".'  'v-''  "JPI'l^'"<'nt"l  appropriation  bUl  in  the  amouit  of  KioO.OOO,OOoV"(Pass"ed'3Y6"to  Ml'"" 
IiiZ^l;^,^SS^^  ^  *^*  ^r"  amendment  (No.  6    to  the  stipplenientiil  appropriation  bill  proTidlne  $942,000  to  conUnue  the  F^eriU" 

„»g'^i*y  'Ij^"  '^^  T*".  '°l  ''«"coP«er  service  at  New  York.  Chicaeo,  and  I.os  Angeles.     (Defeated  144  to  228  '^™"">»;  '"«  '•euerai 

^»tl."  UVf^rmSr^h^ll^^cS).'"  !^^^^^,  •'"'  ^"^  ''"^'  ""  """""'""^  -""^^  appropriations  for  the  National  CouncU 
°(Pi^M7'uJo!i  ^°  *"*°^  ""*  Community  Health  Services  Act  and  to  launch  a  nationwide  Immunization  program  against  measles. 
^'^XJ^'^P^mfo'o'^''^''^  of  $17?,0OC.0OO  during  the  next  4  years  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  stafi  members  of  community  mental 
^im^xJ^  ^^  "**  resolution  transferring  1700.000,000  to  the  Departmnit  of  Defense  for  use  in  connection  with  milltarj-  activities  in 
^;Sd'n"lafv^ls  to^ri™e^'l^^rcJ'"\V":S^'^;^^ro'':^  '"  "•"'  °' *'''.3«".0«>.«»  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis,slles. 

^sJSe  AdmS^tton''*  (P^^9'^%'°'  ~°^"'''"'"°°  "'  "' «■  ~^'-  "  ^^»  ">  authorize  appropriations  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
^■(Pa^^'asS'to??.^'*  ""*  ^^  authorizing  appropriaUons  In  the  amount  of  $.^,100,000.000  for  the  national  aeronautics  and  space  program. 

^zl^^o^^A^jz^.f^^^^eTorn'^it.:  l'^TJl^Z^%':lz.'^^i^i^:^%^i%Y''  """"'■  •""'""  ^™^™" "'''  "^  ^"'^"^^ 

n  D   'oi^  approve  the  bill  designed  to  bnplenient  the  Intem^itional  Coffee  Agreement  signed  at  New  York  in  1962      (Passed  300  to  97  1 

o?a?i™»  ISn't^HT."' ^".""""'"r  '*"■  ^'"""'^  ^'"=™y  fonimissiou's  authorization  bill  in  order  lo  delele  Isiisoo^r  rn^ruc  ion" 
TT  4   its*  seed  and  blanket  reectorincooperation  with  the  State  of  Calilomia.     (Defeated  43  to  313.)  «.wu,uuu  lor  construction 

h'r  n?-  Tn  ^j;?r.,'?*  »2,S00  000,000  authorization  1,111  (or  the  Atomic  Energy  Conmiis.sion.     (Passed  350  to  1.) 

by  lUl  M  OoTSSd^  ?hSZ!  ^  »,l,?^i^n"'^  authorization  bill  in  order  to  reduce  the  authorization  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 

KI niili^I^K-     to  Chang*     free  labor  pions     to  "(ree  non-tommunist-doramated    abor  unions"  In  connection  with  Institutions  to 
n'?  '^$^51°^  thuough  housing  projects  in  Latin  American  countries.     fDeteated  178  to  219  )  oonnecuon  wim  msiltutlons  to 

249  to^.)     ^"^  ^^         authorization  bill  in  the  amount  of  $2,iJU0,(Jil.i,000,  making  $3,400,000,000  available  for  fiscal  1966.     (Passed 

^th,'  S^^nfTn/^t^ii^"^?"""*!"!-  •^"^j™"""-  nepiirtm.  nt  appropriation  bill  In  order  to  add  an  amendment  which  would  prohibit 
if  Public  /S^m  Ve^t^  \TX^      ''^''  '^"^"""^"'  '•■'^■"■""■"ly  ^'  ^''ther  the  United  Arab  Republic  or  Indonesia Cder  «tle  I 
h'r'  ^-  ?^tSST!',K*  aPP^P"!"','™  yj,'?^  """  ^^"lanment  of  Agriculture  in  the  amount  of  $5,700,000,000.     (Passed  364  to  41) 
°.S,o^o;'»2,*oSo^SJ,'o<lo'.*  (?.S3"i'S>  eo',"'  ""■  '"•""^"'-"'^^  "'  ''^"■'  ^"•^"-■.  '-otumerc.,  the  Judiciary  and  rXed'Umcle^ln-the- 
n'n  2S1'  ?S  approve  the  hill  amending  the  Federal  Coal  .Vfine  i^alety  Act.     (Pafwed  335  to  43.)  . 
5-5~^:  To  approve  the  b      reducing  aiid/orellmiiialinR  certain  eicLsetaxe-s.     ( P  asst-d  401  to  6. )  .  

^m"  tre^ev?u,^'"the"^°a='^X'^ir,f^.'",  fll^^aTT.T^'to'ili/l  "''"  '"  '^^'^'^  *^^'««  '"  "^^  employment  of  16  orators  for  au.o- 
S?,"'?,- To  adopt  the  bill  extending  and  amendiiii!  the  Export  Control  Act      iPfi.ssed  387  to  1.) 

°provt2nIf°H'^T4'  '^ab'ikh\nVln'^L''Fl!^lr,ivW,';;f  '  ^''fT'"",'',"',  """.-T^  '"'^  F^"^  Development  in  order  to  substitute  t  he 
proviBion  01  M.  K.  »»..!  .stabllshing  in  the  E.xicutivc  Oliice  ,.n  Ollice  of  (  rbari  AtTairs  and  Community  Development.    (Defeated  141  to 

h' 'kil'^i  JtJ'^.?,7J3,hI-L'''H  S'*"'s'>"7  J'  Cahlnel  level  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Developn  ent     ( Passe<l  217  to  184  ) 
Vtro|'Su^°beri&oT^  ''-'•'.  ^  »'"<'-t  intern  w^ith'^ilt  r^'aX^ IVereiltn^strlc: 

^rE'HErrH-'^T '-n         ou,efT^;^^L:i'i^x^''»'3S^r ""- '''-"-  '^  -^'^^  ^'"- 

p^^s  fo'r'^"''  ('pl^Si'tol' ^'"^  '°  '"^^  """  «'"^'^-^""<'"  1'^'^^  ■"'"  <«"-  Ji^^^ters  la  referet/ci  to  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  wh«.t 
H'D°2i.>i*'V"*-  To  approve  the  resolution  in  behalf  of  fre«Mom  for  the  pe<^.ple  of  the  Baltic  States      (Passed  298  to  0  1 

h' R  ^   Tlsn^Zut.'lbT^^loTo'lf  thJ'i'^o?^''''"  }'i -^  '*t\ ""',  "°"^''"-'  '""^  '"'^"*"  "evelopriient  Act  of  ItfftS.' "  ( Passe.l-23n  to  1  i.« " " 
"m*'ak^mLTchang"^'i!i'th'^',^\o°n''!p!.S^^^^        IT^T  '-'^""'"'■'""■"'  ^^'^  '"e  .Stephens  amendment  relative  to  rent  supplemeuis- 

^g^?^,wT^tde^u?bL^^2.°ewL"''  Tl'.'eL^tM   i;fi;:"?*.'r"'  """^  ''^'  ""•  ^"'"'^^  '"  "■"  '"PP'«""^"'«.  ^<^  ^'«--  >-«.  relative  ,o  a  new 
^^co^grIuJ''T/^'^"24\Tm  r"  ''""'"  ^'■^•""P""'"'  Act  containing  the  piovislon  for  rent  supplements  (.subsidies,  for  middle- 

^^^tl?t^T^^^ij^i^^,^^^;i'^5^rii^«;^r'  i^^^:^^'^f  ^''- '"  — '  "''^^"^  -""  '^^  ^'^'"  -  -'- 

^« -iXtJg  Tolfe'y  '.^*rS  of  v^ti'."' /^^^^^^'^fo'lr/  ^""'""^  '"'  ^'^'"^  ""'*  *"'"^""'"°°  ""  -'""^  ""^iMUty  status,  or  for  paying 

^•f^nT°ofT^^"'o'f  "^^  ^  ^:Z'!^.'jTZ^r^  '^iT^l^r  '"""^  """""" '"  "  ^'^^^  ~-  »>■  "  "  ■-'  f---'  »'-»  ^'  '^-' 

iSiS^e  «hrs""?De?e^551'l,'^''S,Mfl""  '°  """"  "*"'"*  ""'""'*  '"  '^'"^"'^  '^  ^-"^  "  '"<•>■  "ave  completed  the  0th  grade  In  Spanish- 

^■(DifcSSKl'^inTm)"  *"  ~™""'«'  ">e  *'°""e  ^k''^^^  ^■l"  '"  "'Jer  to  <ut.<tl,u,..  the  provl.<lon  of  the  Ford-McCulIoch  bill.  H.R.  7896. 

^U^on^a^on|''Ju^X2e''s'"'(pS3^2o^2.r'"'^    ^""'"''  '"^'"""^  '"  ^"^  "'^'^'"'^  Qovemment  1.  the  Wasl.l.gtoa  area  be  appor- 
H  R*i^  To^U^^n'^ff^T  '*'^"  °"  J!??  'egisiation  requiring  a  "caution"  statement  on  packages  of  cigarettes     (Pa.ssed  285  to  103  ) 

«  pSSnt^"  ^e£^tl5*18S°iST8  f  "'  '*"  '*'  ^''"'^  ''-  '"^-^  ^■^"'*-'"  ■"  '•""'"■^■^  """  <lSnesrU°mi??^l'^';ierTlT^t1^  f^  Sat 
°^"  tofsV?"  """^  "^"^""^  °'  ""*  ^""""•^^  '*^'  "'  "^  '*''"^''"«  '"«  '^■""""'  "'  'I'ver  In  our  dhnes,  -lUarters.  arJ  half  dollars.  (Pasi*d 
^tob.r*'  "^^  '"'^"""'  "'*  ^^"^'"'^  -^e'^'ees  Pay  Act  of  1965  h.creaslng  compensation  for  meml^rs  of  the  Ar.ned  Forces.    (Passed  410 

the  amoOLt  for  1966.    (DefeatedKS  to  22?!)  of  project*  and  to  re<luct  the  authorization  for  1966  from  $1,900,000,000  to  $945,000,000, 

Footnote  at  end  or  table. 
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H.R.  8283:  On  final  paiisage  of  the  antiiiovcrly  bill  of  1965  authorizing  $1,900,000,000  for  the  program.     tPiKsea  245  to  158.^ 

11.  Kes.  437;  On  a  motion  (previous  question)  to  halt  debate  and  vote  on  the  resolution  calling  for  only  .5  hours  of  debate  on  H.R 

rejx'al  sec.  14(.b)  of  Taft-Hartley)  and  [irohibiting  the  consideration  of  meaningful  aniendmeat!;.    il'ius.seii  24>>  to  171.) 
H.R. 6675:  Toapprove  theconferencereport  onthe.'^ociii!  Security  .\mendnientsol  19ti'iincluding  medicare  and  an  increase  in  social  security 

payroll  tases.     (Passed  307  to  116.) 
H.R.  7984:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  llousiuir  und  Crban  Developnieul  .\ct  of  1965  including  the  rent  subsidy  provision. 

tra.<.'«'d  251  to  168.) 

H.R.  2985:  To  api)rove  the  conference  rcjiort  on  the  Mental  Facilllios  and  Centers  Construction  .\ct.     il'iissed  414  to  0.) 

U.R.  77:  To  recommit  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  the  bill  to  reix-al  sec.  14(.b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.    (Defeated  200  to 

223.) 
H.R. 77:  To  approve  the  bill  rejiealing  sec.  14:  b)  of  Taft-Hartley  law  (which  authorized  States  to  prohibit  comi^ulsory  union  membership). 

( l'a,s,sed  221  to  203.) 
H.R.  8856:  To  clarify  the  law  relative  to  the  .\tomic  Energy  ConimLssion  to  correct  any  conclusion  that  lUs  activities,  as  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, are  limited  by  local  regulations  relative  to  the  generation,  sale,  or  transmission  of  electric  power.    (Passed,  225  to  126.) 
S.J.  Hes.  hi:  To  increase  tlic  amount  of  funds  authorized  (or  the  Interstate  Highway  System  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  from  $2,900,000,000  to 

$3,000,000,000  and  authorizing  the  apportionment  of  these  funds  to  the  States.     (Passed  313  to  11.) 
H.R.  8027:  To  authorize  the  apiiropriation  of    10,000,000  for  fiscal  1966  to  provide  assistance  in  training  State  and  local  law-enforcement 

oflicers.     I  ras.>!<Hl  326  to  0. ) 
U.K.  6964:  To  ai^irovc  the  bill  uuthorizing  the  Attorney  ticniTul  to  transfer  certain  prisoners  to  residential  community  treatment  centers, 

to  pniiit  tlii-m  leave,  and  to  iK-rmit  them  to  work  in  private  employraenl.     (Passed  3^  to  0.) 
S.  1564  (U.K.  64(X)):  To  reconmiit  to  committee  the  conference  report  on  the  voting  ri<^  bill  of  1965  in  order  to  delete  the  provision  which 

would  permit  the  courts  to  remove  the  Federal  examiner  in  a  given  political  subdivLsion  if  it  is  proved  that  at  least  50  percent  of  Negroes 

of  voting  age  are  registered.    ( 1  >e(eated  118  to  284.) 

S.  l.StH  (U.K.  6400):  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  voting  rights  bill  of  1965.     (Passed  328  to  74.) 

Il.H.  8409:  To  provide  certain  increases  in  annuities  pav:ible  from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dLsability  fund.     iPas-sed  394  to  0.) 

U.K.  8439:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  military  construction  authorization  bill  for  1966  in  the  amount  of  $1,700,000,000.     (Passed 

389  to  n.j 
S.  1742:  To  amend  the  articles  of  agreement  of  thelnteniulional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  itsalTiliate,  thelnteniational 

Finance  Cor|)oratioii  to  pemiit  the  World  Hank  to  lend  to  the  IFC.     (Passed  330  to  54.) 
II.  Kes.  498:  To  adopt  the  rule  under  which  the  J  louse  would  consider  H.R.  4750,  the  bill  to  provide  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Interest  equali- 
zation tax.     (I'assed  329  to  44.) 

U.K.  4750:  To  adopt  the  bill  amended  to  e.xlend  for  19  months  the  interest  equalization  tax.     (Passed  274  to  97.) 

H.R.  9918:  To  adopt  the  substitute  bill  (H.R.  7174)  in  lieu  of  bill  approved  by  conunittee  relative  to  motor  vehicle  Insurance  in  the  District 

of  Columbia,  the  substituc  requiring  all  insured  drivers  to  cover  protection  against  uninsured  drivers  and  requiiing  uninsured  drivers  to 

pav  at  least  $40  a  year  into  an  unsatisfied  judgment  claims  fund.    (Passed  173  to  156.) 

H.R'  10306:  To  amend  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  make  it  a  crime  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutiliatc  a  draft  card,     i  Passe<l  393  to  1.) 

S.  1648:  To  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  .^.ct  by  makingmoreareasellbilefor  grants  for  public  works  and  develop- 
ment facilities,  to  increase  the  authorization  from  $40(1,(K)(i,(Kio  to$5O0,0(Ki,0O0and  to  change  the  Ihnitation  in  the  program  from  5  years  to  4 

years.     (Passinl  196  to  194.) 
S.  1648:  To  recommit  to  coinniittce  the  Public  Works  andEconoinic  Development  Act  in  onicr  to  cut  $85,000,000  from  the  cost  by  eliminating 

industrial  and  coiinnei  ciul  loans  and  guarantees  for  working  capital,  to  retiuire  the  purchase  of  .\merican-made  products,  and  to  provide  for 

an  annual  review  of  exi>enditures  by  Congress.    (Defeated  163  to  224.) 
S.  1648:  (Jii  final  passage  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  .\ct  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  »3,30i), 000,000  uiot  nicludmg 

lidministrative  costs)  for  the  initial  6  years  of  the  program.     (Passed  264  to  138.) 

H.R.  6431:  To  susiiend  the  tariff  duly  on  certain  fonns  of  nickel.    (Passed  297  to  48.) - 

H.R.  8635:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  establishing  a  Federal  Hoiirig  Commission.     (Passeil  34b  to  4.) 

U.K.  7750:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Foreign  .Assistance  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  244  to  150.)..- - 

H  K.  8911:  To  recommit  to  committee  for  further  consideration  the  onmibus  farm  bill.    (Defeated  169  to  224.)    

H.R.  9811;  On  final  passage  of  the  $3,300,000,000  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (onmibus  farm  bill).     (Passed '221  to  172.) 

11  K   10586:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations  in  the  amount  of  $1  ,'2(X),000,000  for  the  Department  of 

Labor,  and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1966.     (Defeated  139  to  263.) 
H.R.  2.'i80:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Amendments  to  the  Immigration  and  .Nationality  Act  of  1965  which  would  place  a  restriction  of  115,000 

on  the  number  of  immigrants  to  lie  admitted  from  the  Western  Hemisphere.    (Defeated  189  to  218.) 

H  K  2580:  (m  final  jiassage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  .Nationality  Act.    (Passed  318  to  95.) - - 

H.R.H,W7:  On  hnal  jiassage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.     (Passed  367  to  22.) -- 

H.R.  9(r22;  To  provide  for  Federal  assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  areas  aQected  by  a 

major  disaster  and  amend  the  law  relative  to  Impacted  school  areas.    (Passed  304  to  37.) 
U.  Res.  551;  On  adoption  of  the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9042,  the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965.    (Passed  364 

U  Rr9012:  On  pa.vsagc  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  imiilomcntiition  of  the  agreement  concerning  automotive  products  between  the  United 

States  and  Canada!     (Passed  280  to  113.) 
H  R    3141:  To  approve  the  health  professions  educational  a.ssislance  amendments  including  provision  for  Federal  scholarship  grants. 

(Pa.ssed340to47.)  ,  .         ,  ,       ,  ,....,  ^ 

H.K.  5863:  On  pas-sage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  imdcrtake  research  and  development  Ip  high-speed  ground 

transportation.     ( Passed  317  to  24.)  ,  ,_,  ,,.     ,„,       ,      ., 

H.R.  8439:  On  a  motion  to  table  a  motion  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  from  further  consideration  of  tbe  Dill,  vetoed  by 

•he  President,  wliich  authorized  1966  military  construction  funds.    (Passed  320  to  19.) 
II  .1.  10775:  To  sus[)end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  adojited  by  the  committee  (in  lieu  of  vetoed  bill)  authorizing  1966  military  construction 

funds.     (Piis-sed  347  too.) 

H  R   168:  To  increase  the  rates  for  service-coimected  compensation  for  veterans.    (Pa.ssed  348  to  0.) - -- 

S.J.  Res.  102;  To  authorize  funds  in  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  for  the  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  and 

tiie  District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Crime  antl  Law  Enforcement.    (Passed  338  to  0.) 

H.R.  10871;  To  approve  the  $3,400,000,000  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.     (Passed  239  to  143.) - 

On  amotion  to  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  of  the  House  in  roilcall  272.    (Passed  225  to  126.)_ - 

On  a  motion  to  disix'tise  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  of  the  House  in  roilcall  274.     (Passed  241  to  127.) 

On  a  motion  to  dis[x>nsc  with  fiuther  proceedings  under  the  call  of  the  House  in  roUcall  278.    (Passed  256  to  123.) 

On  a  motion  to  disix'usc  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  of  the  House  in  roilcall  280.    (Passed  255  to  120.) 

On  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  that  the  Journal  be  approved  as  read.    (Defeated  138  to  244.) 

To  order  the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to  approve  the  Journal  as  read.    (Passed  257  to  126.) 

On  the  motion  to  approve  the  Journal  as  read.     (Passed  264  to  119.) - 

On  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  House.     (Defeated  176  to  204.) - - --------•;-- 

H.  Res.  506  To  discharge  the  Coimnittec  on  Rules  from  further  consideration  of  U.R.  KXXiS  and  to  make  it  in  order  to  consider  the  Equal 

Emplo>iiient  Opi)ortunity  Act  of  1965  with  2  hours  of  general  debate.     (Passed  259  to  121.)  ,       „  .    „         „,  , 

H.  Res.  506:  On  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  H.  Hes.  506  was  adopted.     (Defeated  193  to  181.) 

On  a  motion  to  adjourn.     (Defeated  173  to  201) 

On  a  motion  to  disiiense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  call  of  the  House  in  roilcall  289.     (Passed  243  to  136.) 

U.  Res.  499:  To  discharge  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules  from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  7371  and  to  make  it  in  order  to  consider  amendments 

to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  with  4  hours  of  general  deabate.     (Passed  201  to  171.) 
II.  Kes.  478:  To  discharge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  9460  and  to  make  it  in  order  to  consider  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  with  2  hours  of  general  debate.    (Passed  260  to  114.) 
H.  Res.  5;i6:  To  discliarge  the  Committee  on  Rules  from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  10281  and  to  make  it  in  order  to  consider  the  Dill 

adjusting  salaries  of  Federal  employees  with  4  hours  of  general  debate.     (Passed  288  to  4.)  .     »,  ., 

H  R  2091    To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  relating  to  the  establishment  of  concession  policies  In  the  areas  admmistered  by  the  National 

Park  Service.    (Defeated  73  to  298.)  ,  ,      .      ,,    ^.„    .  .^        .  .  „.  . 

U.R.  8283:  To  recommit  to  conference  committee  the  antipoverty  bill  and  insisting  on  the  retention  In  the  bill  of  the  veto  power  of  btate 

Oovernors  in  the  form  approved  by  the  House.     (Passed  209  to  180.)  .,   .     „  ..< 

U.R.  9460:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  HumanltJee. 

II.  Res.  674:  To  lay  on  the  table  the  resolution  calling  upon  the  Postmaster  General  to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  name* 

of  all  persons  employed  by  the  Post  Office  as  temporary  employees  during  the  summer  of  1966.     (Passed  186  to  180.)  ,,  v,.„ 

8.  2042:  On  passage  of  the  bUl  extending  authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  indemnify  licenses  and  contractors  for  public  liaDlllty. 

U  R  9221;  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  $46,800,000,000  Department  of  Detense  Appropriation  bill.     (Passed  380  to  0.)..    

H.  Res.  585;  To  adopt  the  resolution  as  amended  dismissing  the  election  contests  against  tbe  seated  members  of  the  Mississippi  delegation 

in  the  House  of  Representatives.     (Passed  228  to  143.)  ,_...,.,.„,.  j  ., 

H.R.  10873  (8.  2127) :  To  provide  life  insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  month  for  $10,000  of  insurance  and  $1  per 

month  for  $.5,000  of  irsiirance.     (Passed  360  to  0.) 
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Roll- 
rail 
No. 


310 

313 
31.5 

3ie 

31% 

3-.>0 

3-Jl 

322 

324 

32i 
327 

328 

330 

3S6 

337 

338 
330 

341 

342 

313 
349 

346 

347 

348 

349 

3fiO 
363 

3M 

3M 

3i7 
3M 

ac3 

306 

167 
300 
870 

m 
tn 

178 

880 

881 

383 


Oct  1 

Oct  1 

Oct.  1 

Oct  1 


Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct 

Oct 


Oct. 

Oct.  8 

Oct  12 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  20 

Oct  20 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  21 

Oct  22 


Dute 


19K5      I 
Sept.  20 

Sept.  21  I 
sept.  22 

Sept.  22 

Sept:  22 
Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  24 

Sept.  24 
Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  27 

S«pt.  29 
Sept.  29 

Sept  29 
Sept.  29 

Sept.  30 

Sept.  30 


Sept '30 
Oct     1 


Measure,  quest  ioti.  and  result 


II.  Rf.s   W:  To  exprpss  Ilir  si'ii,..*'  of  rnnpres«  ipproviiig  tlio  action  of  the  I'ri'si<liMit  or  the  Orjraiii/ation  of  Anioricim  States  in  coiul'ating 

C'oniiiiunL-<t  ^uhvor^ivi'  au2rry<ion  in  tli>'  Wf^t.rii  Ili-iMisiihere.     ( 1'a.sspil  312  to  .52.) 

S.  4:  To  A>\o\A  the  coiitiTi'iitf  n|iorl  on  tin-  Water  yiiality  Aft  of  19ti5.     (I'assed  379  to  0.) 

S.  jaoo:  Oil  a  motion  to  'iiK-!v  thf  authorization  lor  Ih'  I  iic:;cy-l,in«ohi  .Si.-liool  proji'cl,  .-it.  John  UiviT.  .M.iino.  ami  10  provide  fi>r  a  siirvcy 

for  niM>l  control  .ml  alli-  1  piirr.o.-iis  ofthe  St.  John  River  by  the  Hepnrt  ment  o(  the  .Vrniy.     (  V^'-^-\  2or  to  l-.i. ' 
U.K.  3(1:  To  approve  tlif  hill  provi.iin_'  for  the  participation  olth'.'  I'niteil  Stati'sin  the  Intir-AniiTicaii  (uUural  aU'l  Tra  !o  f'onlcr  in  I>a.k' 

County.  I'l  1.,  an'l  to  authoriie  apiiropri.il  ion-s  for  it  not  to  cxceel  *15,000,0CI0.     (P;is.s<.''l  254  to  113.) 

On  a  motion  to  .I'ljourn.     i  licfeatc  1  ^y  to  J(i4,i...  _   _       -   .   -  - 

II. R.  7371;  To  luM  to  aTnctelmeiit.-  proposol  tiy  the  fomniltlee  on  Ftanklns  anil  Currency  relativi'  to  the  H.mk  lloLUiii;  Act  of  1'."',.,  an 

amcn.lmrnt  lo  lorlo.l  aiiv  coiiipanv  ili.it  controls  a  bank  to  own  nonbankin?  tiusinr'<si"<.     i  Passed  W.)  to  iTM.i 
II. Res.  bsi).  To  order  the  previous  lUestion  on  the  a.loptioa  of  the  rule  relative  to  II. R.  lirJ32,  the  hill  lo  unien  1  the  Consolidated  I-.iniurs 

Home  .idminlstration  .\ct  of  I^HU.     ( I'.i'scd  270  to  70.)  ,  ,  ,  , 

II. R.  Iir232:  To  approve  the  bill  aniendm-  llie  CousoliJate  I  Farmers  Uouic  Administralioii  .Vet  witli  r.'speei  to  loans  for  ruril  w  .iter  .iiid 

sanitation  facilities.     (l',i.<s<.'d  32,'i  to  10.  i  ,,,,.,,.      ,   .■ 

S.  3U6.  On  the  motion  tn  recommit  to  committee  the  Clean  Air  and  Solicl  Waste  Disposal  Ac!  in  order  I  o  rrniove  from  the  bill  title  II  relating 

to  solid  waste  disi'osal.     i  Defeateil  wi  to  220.1 

S.  31X5:  On  nnal  pajwageofthe  Clean  Air  and  Solid  Wa.stc-nisposal  Art.     (Pa.>yied  294  tn  4.' .       -  -  -  .-- 

il.  Res  515:  To  discharge  the  Coinniitlec  ou  Rules  from  further  cou.siderat  ion  of  the  bill  relative  to  home  rule  for  the  District  of  t  oluiubia. 

(Pa.ssed  213  to  1>»3.)                                                                                                                                                                ,     .           .  ,    ,     .,     t^- 
n.  Res.  515:  To  adopt  tlie  resolution  providing  an  open  rule  with  5  hours  of  genera!  debute  on  legislation  relative  to  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.     (Passed  222  to  179. )                                                                                               ,                        ,  ,    , 

II.R.4e44:  Unlhe  motion  that  the  LI  ouse  resolve  itself  tuto  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  for  the  cousideral  ion  of  legislation  on  home  rule  lor 

the  District  of  Columbia,     i  Pa.ssi'd  234  tn  l,v.  '  j,_„.    „.„, 

H  K  4644-  To  strike  out  the  enact hift  clause  of  the  bill  relating  to  home  rule  In  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Defeated  1.9  to  219.) 

H.R.  4644:  To  adopt  the  motion  which  In  etiect  substituted  the  Sl<k  amendment  fcalling  for  a  referendum  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 

home  rule)  for  the  charter  proposed  in  the  .\luller  ameridnieut  t..  H.R.  4<i44.     iPas.sed  227  to  174.) 

H  R   4644-  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  conimittw  tlie  iJi.-itrirt  of  Cnlumbia  lionip  rule  bill  as  amended.     (Defeated  134  to  2Bfi.) 

H.R.  4644:  On  passage  of  the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill  .'i.<  ainended  lo  provide  for  a  local  referendum  and  for  the  election  of  a  boanl 

to  prt>pare  a  municipal  charter  (.if  the  voters  so  desire)  for  siibiLi.v-ioii  to  the  voters  and  to  the  Congress.     (Passed  283  to  117.) 
H.R.  2580:  To  accept  the  conference  rci'oit  on  the  amendnieuis  to  tlie  ImmiKialion  and  Natiouality  Act,  which  report  included  a  limitation 

of  120,000  persons  per  year  from  the  Wejteiii  Ibiiiispheie.     >  Pa.<scd  32o  to  (»,)  .  ,.        ,  , 

H  R   10281-  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  Uoveniment  employees  pay  raise  bill  In  order  to  remove  the  provisions  increasinR 

salaries  of  Members  of  Congress,  and  eertaui  top  positions  in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches,  and  providing  for  a  i^rmancnt  system 

for  establishing  and  maintaining  these  salaries,     i  l'...~s<'d  JJ.-*  to  140.)  ..     v,       ,  , 

H.R.  10281:  On  final  passage  of  the  tiovernmcnt  employees  pay  raise  bill,  as  amended,  granting  a  4-i)erceiit  across-the-.board  increase. 

(PmsccI  370  to  7  ) 
H  J    Res  642-  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  authorising  the  3d  Library  of  Congress  building  (James  Madison  Memorial)  In  order  to 

direct  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  study  the  feasibility  of  including  a  visitor's  center  in  thLs  building  or  in  the  vicinity.    (Defeated  17 

H.J.  Res.  642  i^S.J.  Res.  691 :  On  final  passage  of  the  resolution  to  authorize  construction  of  a  3d  building  for  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be 
kiiown  as  the  James  Madison  .Memorial  Library.     (  Pas.sed  328  to  5.)  .....  .,__,_.,  tt  i.i      .t..  «  . 

r.R  10871-  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  cimfen  nee  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  and  to  insist  upon  the  original  House  position  that  for- 
eign aid  is  not  to  go  to  those  nations  whieh  trade  wiili  North  Vietnam.     iDefealedlOl  to  174.1  -     ,„„„_,,_,     ,i,.„,   ■ 

n.R.  10H71:  On  final  passage  ot  the  confeftnce  refiort  on  foreign  assistance  appropnallons  for  VM>  m  the  amount  ol  $3,900,000,(100.     (1  ns.sea 

H.R.  3142  (S.  597):  To  amend  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  grants  to  assist  In  meeting  needs  of  medical  library  serv- 
ices and  facilities.     ( Pas-sed  SH  to  3.) 


Vote 


H  R  6S19-  To  authoriie  $6,000,000  toward  jonstruet ion  ot  the  Jefferson  National  E\i)anslon  Memorial  In  St.  Louis.     (Passed  250  to  12.)    -.--   - 
S  J   Res  32  To  autlioriie  a  contribution  ol  not  more  than  J;22,()(M).()(¥i  to  certain  residents  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for  claims  against  the  Lnitcd 

Statesdue  to  actions  or  omissions  o(  the  Arme<l  Forces  between  Aiii;.  15,  11145.  and  Apr.  28,  195-2.     (Passed  312  to  55.) 
H.R.  2O20:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  to  construct,  ojierale,  and  maintain  the  soutliem  Nevada  water  project.      1  asscu  239 

S.  2084:  To  reeotnniit  to  committee  the  so-calle<l  highway  beautificatlon  bill  in  order  to  give  the  States  authority  to  zone  commercial  or  indus- 
trial sites  in  rural  areas  under  this  act.     (Defeated  1.53  to  230.)  ,  „.,  ,     ,,„  . 

S.  2084:  On  final  passage  of  the  so-called  highway  l.eimtification  bill  as  .-imended  by  the  House.     (Passed  245  to  138.) --. 

H  R  9811-  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  omnibus  fanii  bill  ot  iyt>5.     il',k.s.s.'d  219  to  150.) .- -. 

U^  Res.  598:  To  adopt  the  rule  lor  consideration  of  H.R.  11135  (sugar  bill)  with  4  hours  of  general  debate  and  the  opportunity  to  act  on  2 
amendments.     (Passed  253  to  80 )  ,,,,_■,.  c   rr.  ,  .. 

H.R.  11135:  To  recommit  to  coinmittee  the  sugir  bill  in  order  to  provide  for  an  import  fee  to  obtain  for  the  I  S.  Treasiu-y  some  of  the 
profits  now  going  to  foreign  sUKar  interests.     (Defeated  UiO  to  230.) 

H.R.  11135:  On  final  passage  olthe  sugar  bill.     iP;iss<il  J4(>  lo  147.) .- ----- ,-",:;V  ",:■:>:' 

H  R  11588-  On  an  amendment  to  the  supplemental  appropriation  lull  to  delete  $6.0(10.000  for  the  rent  subsidy  program.     (Passe<l  185  tolt)2.). 

H  R   11588-  On  final  paiisjige  olthe  supplemental  aiiprojiriation  bill  In  tlii-  amount  of  .M,2(l0,()U0,(XIO.     (Pa.s.sed  242  to  100.) 

h!r'  9567:  To  recommit  to  conference  committee  the  Higher  Education  Act  ol  liXjS  in  order  to  delete  that  part  of  the  bill  which  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Teacher  Coriis.     (Defeated  l.'O  to  22(i.  i 

H.R.  9567:  On  final  passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  o!  19>i.V     (ra.s.scd  313  to  63.) .......—.---... 

3  2300-  To  approve  the  confermce  report  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  including  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  in  Maine  which  w  HI 
'cost  about  $300,000,000  and  which  was  deletetl  from  the  bill  when  it  was  passed  originally  by  the  House.     (Passed  221  to  139.) 

H  R   11588-  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  siiiiplenieiilal  appropriation  bill  for  1966.     (Passed  251  t(J  84.)....---... --- 

H.r!  11588:  To  accept  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  providing  funds  for  the  Dlckey-Lmcoln  public  works 
project  in  Maine.     (Pa-s-ied  165  to  162  )  _  ,  ,-,  .    „„  > 

H.R.  11135:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  anienr'.ing  and  extemllng  the  .--ugar  Act  of  1948.     (Passed  1,4  to88.)_- 
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—     1  On  official  leave  due  to  illness. 
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Boll- 
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No. 

Date 

8 

Jut    27 

0 

7 

Feb.  J 
Feb.    2 

9 

Feb.    1 

11 

Feb.    : 

13 

Feb.    8 

15 

Feb.    » 

16 

Feb.    9 

18 
1» 

Feb.  28 
Feb.  23 

Feb.  28 


Measure,  quesiioii,  and  result 


n.  Res.  665:  To  authorize  the  eipenditurc  of  not  more  than  $125,000  by  tlic  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  for  Investigative  pur- 
poses.    (Passed  299  to  24.)  ,-r,        .t -^.t  >    r^  \ 

H.  Res.  669:  To  adopt  the  resolution  citing  Robert  M.  Shelton  for  contempt  of  Congre-ss.    (Passed  3«  to  26.).  .        ......---.-.-.^.----.--. 

H  Bes  700-  On  a  mot  Ion  to  recommit  to  a  select  committw  tlie  contempt  of  Congress  cUatlon  against  Calvin  F.  Craig  with  Instructions  to 
eiamine  the  citation  and  the  law  relative  to  it  and  to  report  to  the  Hous.'.(  Defeated  .1710  30r)  ,_,.,,    „^,„„, .„  t>,„  «„„„,„ 

H  Res  706:  To  adopt  the  resolutldi  to  take  up  H.R.  30,  the  Inter-Americau  C  uliure  and  Trade  Center  (Florida)  and  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendmf^nts  authorizing  $9,500,000  for  the  project.    (Passe<l -JOI  to  14(i.)     ,,        ,     .       .  u       ..     j     _.„     i,.—,,  „.  .„  t„^  ii 

H.R.  12410  (8. 9):  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing  educational  ben<  fits  to  veterans  who  entered  service  subsequent  to  Jan.  31, 

H.R^iziTS  (S.  ieBe):'To  approve  the  biU  designed  to  establish  a  proc-eijun  for  the  review  of  proposed  bank  mergers  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  the  dissolution  of  mprge<J  banks,  and  for  other  purti#s<'S.     iPaiWed  372  to  17.)       ,.,_,.      .....      t>„„i„„^„„,  i,„„t 

H.R.  12563:  To  suspend  the  mJes  and  approve  the  biU  providing  for  the  participation  of  the  Lnited  States  in  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

H*R.  706:  To  approve  the  bin  tmmdlng  the  RaDway  Labor  Act  lo  expedite  action  on  disputes  referred  to  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  and  to  provide  for  judicial  review.    (Passed  380  to  ().)  j  ,~,  .    .„  > 

H.  Res.  736:  To  adopt  the  rule  calling  for  consideration  of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966.    (Passed  326  to  80.)  ,----— -.-V".-,"!:,:' 

H.R.  12752:  On  motion  to  recommit  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  11«6  In  order  to  delete  the  provision  Increasing  the  excise  tai  on  automobiles 
and  telephone  service  to  last  year's  levels.    (Defeated  187  to  207.)  j  .  ,     i.  i 

H  R  12752:  On  final  passage  of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  with  the  Increase  In  the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone  service. 
(Passed  24«  to  146.) 
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29 
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31 
31 

58 

Apr. 

6 

.59 
60 
61 
62 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Ajjr. 
Apr. 

6 
6 

6 
6 

63 

65 

.\pr. 
.\pr. 

6 
19 

66 

68 

Apr. 
A|>r. 

19 
20 

70 

Apr 

26 

71 
74 
76 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

•26 
27 

28 

80 

.May 

3 

81 
86 

May 
-May 

3 

5 

87 

May 

5 

91 
92 

May 
.May 

10 
10 

94 

May 

11 

97 

M.iy 

12 

9S 

May 

16 

100 

May 

16 

105 

May 

18 

m 

May 

18 

107 
113 

.May 
.May 

18 
-26 

114 

May 

26 

115 

May 

26 

116 
120 

.May 
June 

26 
1 

121 
1-23 
1-24 
1-25 
1-27 

June 
June 
June 
June 
June 

1 

2 
6 
6 

128 
130 
131 
133 

June 
June 
June 
June 

8 
8 
9 

June    9 


June     9 
June  13 


June  14 
June  16 


n.  Res.  742:  To  adopt  the  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  12169,  the  supplemental  foreign  a-ssLstance  autlioriration  bill.     (ras.sed  3,">9  to  II  ) 
H.R.  12169:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  supplementary  foreign  assistance  authorization  bill  in  order  to  earmark  the  amount' of 

funds  to  go  to  each  recijiient  country  under  the  bill.     (Defeated  169  to  213.) 
H.R.  12169:  On  final  jiassage  of  the  $415,000,000 supplemental  authorization  for  the  economic  assistance  program  of  .\ID.     (Pa.ssed  350  to  27.) 
H.R.  12SS9:  To  authorize  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $4,800,000,000 for  the  procurement  of  aircraft,  niLssiles,  vessels,  etc  ,  for 

the  Depi'-'ment  of  Pe'ense.     (Pii.s.^ed  392  to  4.) 
S.  1066:  To  approve  the  bill  providing  for  the  apixiintment  of  additional  circuit  and  district  judges.     (Piussed  371  to  23  ) 
H.R.  9tHa:  To  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $4,600,000  to  help  Alaska  celebrate  its  centennial  as  a  part  of  the  Cuited  States,    (i'awseti  202  to 

I  to.) 

H.R.  123-22:  To  recommit  toeomniittee  the  bill  establishing  m.nrketlne  orders  for  cotton  in  order  toallowench  producerl  vote  in  the  rc'cren- 

duin  regardless  ot  amount  of  cotton  produced.     (Defeated  185  to  Ifil.) 
H.R.  12322:  On  final  pa,ssage  of  the  bill  establishing  a  conipulsory  clieckotT  system  of  $1  a  bale  on  cotton  fanners  to  finance  cotton  promotion 

and  resi'arch.     (Pa.s.seri  189  to  183.) 

H.R.  12752:  To  adopt  the  conferi'nce  report  on  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966.     (Passed  288  to  102.) 

H.R.  13546:  To  approve  a  $13.0(K),n(X),000 suptilemental  appropriation  for  tlie  Department  of  Defense.     (I'as.se'd  3S9  to  3.) ""I'li'II"! 

H.R.  67S5  (S.  1404):  To  adopt  the  bill  on  daylight  saving  time  setting  uniform  dates  for  ihe  changeover  and  requiring  .same  time  tlirotiBhout' 

each  Slate.     (Passed  292  to  93.)  / 

H.H.  13448:  To  jiass  the  bill  designed  to  speed  delivery  of  mail  to  servicemen  overseas.     (Pa.sse<l  3(13  to  0.) •' 

il.  Res.  7M4.  To  adopt  iiie  ie.solulioii  calling  for  consideration  of  S.  2394,  a  hill  autlioiizmg  .*75(MXXi  for  the  construct  ion  ofaiiome  for  the  Vice 

President.     (Passed  ■2»ito  135.1 
S.  -j;j94:  To  approve  the  authorization  of  .+75(1,0(11)  foi  the  const  met  ion  of  a  home  for  the  Vice  President.     (Passed  197  to  1S4.) 
H.K.  14(112:  To  reeoiuniit  to  committee  the  supiileiiieiit;il  aiipiopriation  bill  in  order  to  strike  out  the  $12,UXi,ili«i  appropriation  for  rent 

subsidies.     (Defeated  190  to  lys.) 
H.  It.  14(112:  To  ajipiove  the  supiilemeiital  approjiiiation  bill  ineliidiiig  funds  to  initiate  the  National  Teachers  Corps  and  rent  subsidies 

iPikSSed  -2(19  to  1-2-2) 
S.  14(H:  To  adofit  the  conference  report  setting  date  for  dayligld  saviie:  time  and  requiring  such  time  in  the  State  unless  legislators  evempt 

the  State.     (Pa>.sed  281  to  91,) 
H.  Re.s.  SirJ:  To  adojit  the  nilc  under  which  to  consider  S  '27-29,  the  bill  amending  (he  .'mall  Rusiness  .'ket.     (Passed  362  to  4,  j 
S.  -2729:  To  adopt  the  bill  aulhori/.iiig  -an  adilitioual  apjaoiniatioii  of  .>125,(i(Ki,iK«)  for  SUA  and  ineieasiiig  the  amount  ot  loans  and  cominYl- 

nieiits  thit  may  be  otit'--tanding.     i  I'assed  362  to  4.) 
1  II.  R.  14-2-24:  To  extend  through  .May  31, 1960,  the  initial  period  tor  enrolling  under  the  program  er.'-upplemenlul  medical  benefits  of  medicare 

(Pa.s,sed  387  to  0.) 
n.R.  141-22:  To  approve  llic  bill  incrcasmg  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees  by  an  average  amount  ot  2.9  percent.     (Pass(^d  393  to  I.)    . 
H.R.  14215:  On  a  motion  to  reduce  expenditures  authorized  the  Department  of  Interior  for  1967  by  5  percent.     (Defeated  156  to  232  ) 
H.R.  14215:  To  approve  the  $1,170,000,000  1967  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Interior.     (Passed  370  lo  16.) 
n.R.  14266:  On  a  motion  to  reduce  expcnditiwes  authorized  the  Post  Ollice  and  Treasury  Departments  for  1967  by  5 percent.    (Defeated  127 

to  244.) 

H.R.  14266:  To  approve  the  $7,000,rxX1,000  1967  appropriation  bill  for  the  Post  Office  and  Trea.siiry  Departments.     (Passed  368  to  2.1 

II  K.  74(m;:  To  amend  the  bill  providing  tor  a  .3d  jKiwerplant  at  (.irand  Coulee  Dam  m  order  to  give  recognition  to  basinwide  accoimting  for 

the  piirpo.se  of  repaying  obligations  under  the  bill.    (Passed  239  to  HI.) 

H.R.  74(»i  (S.  1761):  To  ajiprove  the  liill  providing  for  a  3d  powerplant  nt  Cirand  Coulee  Dam.     (Pas-sed  246  to  78.) 

H.  Res.  756:  To  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  calling  for  the  transfer  of  the  Community  Relations  Service  from  llie  i3cpartment  of 

Commerce  to  the  Justice  Department.    (Defeated  163  to  220.) 
H.R.  14.596;  To  recommit  to  commiltee  the  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  in  order  to  prohibit  the  u.se  of  any  appropriated 

funds  for  the  sale  ot  agricultural  commodities  to  any  nation  which  .sells  or  furnishes  to  North  Vietnam  any  eiiuipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities as  long  as  North  Vietnam  is  governed  by  the  Communists.     (Passed  290  to  98.) 

II.  R.  U.VJti:  To  approve  the  *6,9(X),OflO,000  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill.     (Passed  366  to  23.) 

H.R.  lOod.'S:  On  final  iia,ssuge  olthe  Equal  Employ  ment  Opportunity  Act  of  1965.     (Passed  299  to  94.) _ 

U.K.  KiKxl:  To  approve  the  bill  providing  for  the  regulation  ot  the  sale,  transftortation,  and  piirclia.se  of  dogs  and  cuts  for  research  purposes' 

(Pa-s-ied  3.''i2to  10.) 
H.R.  14324:  Tn  reeommit  to  comniittee  the  NASA  authorization  bill  in  order  to  earmark  $20,0(K),000  in  research  and  development  funds  for 

re.-ieareli  on  the  ri  (luetioii  of  aircraft  noise'.     (Deti'ated  90  to  271.) 

n.R.  14324:  On  final  passage  ot  tlie  $4,9(X),flOO,00(i  authorization  bill  tor  NAPA.     (Passed  349  to  10.) 

H.R   14745:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW  and  related  agencies  in  order  to  reduce 

evpeiiditure.s  by  5  percent.     (Defeated  143  to  23(1.) 
II  li.  1474.-,:  On  final  pa.ssage  of  the  $10,000,000,000  appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  HEW,  and  related  agencies.    (Passed 

354  to  27.) 

H.R.I  4921 :  To  add  to  the  1907  Independent  offices  approjiriation  bill  $20,0(X),(joo  to  finance  tlie  rent  .subsidy  program.     (Pa.ssed  192  to  188  ) 

11. R.  14921:  To  ajiprove  the  19(17  lndei>endentolIicesai)propriat ion  bill  of  $1 4, (X)0,000,000 including  funds  for  the  rent  subsidy  program.  (Pas.sed 
2<.)(1  to  82. 1 

H.R.  14088:  Topa.ss  the  bill  authorizing  an  improved  health  benefits  program  for  retired  members  and  members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 

their  dependents.     (1'as.scd  .356  to  0.) 
S.  1098:  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conimis,sion  to  take  certain  actions  to  help  alleviate  the  national  freight 

ear  shortage.     (Pa,s,sed  306  to  27.) 
S.  693:  To  ajiprove  the  bill  designed  to  strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  by  requiring  public  disclosure  by 

persons  acting  for  a  foreign  principal  when  their  activities  are  political  in  nature.     (Pa.ssed  285  to  0.) 
U.  Res.  »52:  To  adopt  the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration  by  the  House  of  H.R.  14544,  the  bill  relating  to  the  sale  of  participations  In 

tioveriiment  agency  loan  pool,    (Passed  184  to  I'JO.) 
II  R.  14215:  To  approve  the  conference  reiiort  on  the  $l,3O0,rXl0.000  1965  approjiriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies.   (Pa.ssed  378  to  10.) 
H.R.  14.544:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Participation  ,':;ales  .\ct  of  1966,  in  order  to  limit  the  interest  lobe  paid  on  the  "participations"  to 

4"4  iH'rccnt.     (Defeated  ISO  to  218.) 

H.R.  14,544:  On  final  passage  of  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966.     (Passed  206  to  190.)    _ 

H.R.  13712:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Fair  Lalior  Standards  ,\ct  of  1966  Cminimum  wage),  to  exempt  certain  smali  businesses  irom  coverage 

under  the  law.     (Defeated  195  to  200.) 
H.R.  13712.  On  an  amendment  lo  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .\ct  ot  1966,  to  extend  from  196810 1969  the  elTective  date  of  the  $1.60  rate  for  those 

presently  covered  under  the  law.     (Pasted  205  to  194.) 
ri  R.  13712:  On  amotion  to  recommit  toeomniittee  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  1966  in  order  to  exeniin  farm  labor  from  coverage  under 

the  law  and  to  give  agricultural  processing  plants  a  ^O-week  exemption  from  the  overtime  provkions  of  the  law  instead  of  14  weeks  as  stated 

in  the  bill.     (Defeated  168  to  231.) 
H.R.  13712:  On  final  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1966  (minimum  wage).     (Pa.ssed  303  to  93.). 
H.R.  9167:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  narcotic  addict  rehabilitation  bill  in  order  to  m 

'26  punishable  under  the  regular  crimhial  laws.     (Passed  198  to  168.) 

H.R.  9167:  To  approve  the  narcotic  addict  rehabilitation  bill  as  amended.     (Passed  367  to  1.) 

H.R.  140.50:  On  final  pas.sage  of  the  bill  toextcnd  and  amend  the  Library  Service  and  Construction  Act.     (Passed  336  to'i.) 

H.R.  14013:  To  suspend  Ihe  rules  and  pass  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966.     ( Pa-ssed  194  to  89. )   

H  R.  10:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  amemling  (he  law  relative  to  private  pension  and  profit-sharing  pliuis.    (Passed  291  toO) 
H.R.  1.54.56:  To  approve  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  for  1967  in  the  amount  ot$172,000,000  ifor  items  considered  bv  the  Hou.-se).     (Passed 

341  to  2.) 

S.  1357:  To  approve  with  House  amendments  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966.     (Passe<l  319  to  14.) r  :^ 

II.  Res.  H82:  To  adopt  a  closed  rule  for  consideration  of  the  liill  increasing  the  debt  limit  to  $33fl,6()O,0(X),(X1o.     (Pas.sed  205  lo  153.) 

H  R.  1.5'2(r2:  To  approve  the  bill  increasing  the  temporary  public  debt  limit  from  $328,000,000,000  to  $330,000,000,000     ( Passed  199  to  165.) 
H.R.  14929:  To  aiijirove  the  amendment  to  the  foo<l  for  freedom  hill  providing  for  a  40-year  repayment  period  to  foreign  governments  for 

credit  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  products.     (Defeated  165  to  193.) 
H.R.  14929:  On  a  motion  torecommit  tocoramjltee  the  foo<l  (or  freedom  bill  in  order  to  prohibit  long-term  credit  sales  of  surplus  agrleultuj-al 

products  to  any  Communist  country  and  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  dumping  grain  on  t  he  market  at  less  than  80  percent 

of  parity  plus  carrying  charges.     (Defeated  157  to  200.) 

H.R.  14929;  On  final  pa.ssage  of  the  food  for  freedom  bill.     (Piissed  333  to20.)     

H.R.  14019:  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $27,6(»,000  for  ainuisiiion  and  improvement  of  Foreign  Service  buildtiig 

overseas.     (Passed  290  to  3.) 
S.  2950:  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  of  $17,800,000,000  for  the  procurement  in  1967  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 

for  research  and  development  and  other  purposes  within  the  Department  of  Defense.     (Passed  3.56  to  2.) 
H.R.  140-25:  To  approve  an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Production  .\ct  extension  granting  to  the  President  standby  authority  to  Impose 

controls  on  consumer  credit.    (Defeated  73  to  275.) 
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Roll- 

rall 
No. 

Date 

147 
1*8 
ISO 
1S2 
IM 

iiee 

Jun*  29 
;une  20 
June  22 
June  23 
June  27 

150 

June  27 
July    12 

164 

July    14 

165 
171 
173 
17» 

July    14 
July   20 
July   21 
July   2S 

208 

VlttS.    8 

207 

Aug.    9 

208 

Aug.    9 

20B 

Aug.    9 

210 
213 
21S 

Aug.     9 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  U 

210 
218 

Aug.  11 
Aug.  IS 

»» 

Aug.  15 

230 

Aof.  IS 

aa 

Aof .  IS 

2M 

Aug-  16 

338 

Aog.  16 

228 

Aug.  17 

238 
2S1 

Aug.  17 
Aag.  18 

2«3 
288 
384 

Aag.  18 
Aof .  22 
Aug.  22 

33& 
288 

Aug.  22 
Ang .  24 

3tt 

Aug.  26 

243 

Aug.  26 

344 

Aof .  26 

34S 
240 
261 

Aug.  26 
Aag.  20 
Ang.  80 

283 

Ang.  SO 

218 
3U 
257 
2<B 

2se 

381 
283 

Ang.  M 
Aug.  31 
Ang.  SI 
Ang.  31 
Ang.  31 
Bept.    1 
Sept.    1 

2«6 

Sept.   6 

267 

Sept.    7 

268 
271 
272 

Bept.    7 
Sept.    8 
Sept.    8 

374 

Sept.  12 

275 
276 

Sept.  12 
Bept.  12 

277 

Sept.  12 

279 

Sept.  13 

280 
284 
286 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  10 

287 

Sept.  10 

288 

>2S8 

Sept.  19 
Sept.  19 

280 

Sept.  19 

388 

Bept.  20 

S.  1180:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  approve  the  freclom  of  lufom.atiun  L.i;.     .Ta'^oil  307  to  fl.l  

H.R.  10860;  To  suspend  the  rules  and  aptJrove  the  aitii'iiinuMt  to  the  t'onnolly  Hot  Uil  Act.     (Pusst'U  iioOto  i.) 

n.R.  15119:  To  approve  the  I'nemploynii'nt  [nsiirikiicv  Ariioinlniciits  of  IWA.  'd'a.-.swi  374  to  10.) _._ 

H.R.  13196:  To  approve  the  Allle<l  Health  l'roff.s,sioti.<  r.TMjaal  Triinirii!  .\ct  uf  I'JOO.     ( I'lssed  364  to  6.) ..     "  "" 

U.  Res.  S75;  To  dischaxfte  Committee  on  Rules  from  furthir  coiisl  linitldn  of  U.K.  If.KM,  the  bill  to  revise  tlic  rites  and  sUe  of  parcel  post 

paeltages.  and  make  it  In  order  for  the  II<puse  to  i-on-idiT  the  IjiII.     (r;vi~id  y.''-'  to  14h  i 
H.R.  5426;  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  prohibuini;  lomnion  law  nmrri^igvs  in  the  DL-strict  of  Columbia.     (Defeated  38  to  328.) 
S.  2850;  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  tli."  bill  .lulhorizliip  ,M.proi.ri;itions  for  the  procurement  of  aircraft  luLssiles,  naval  vessels,  aiid'for 

rese«irch  and  development.    ( Pa.-yHxi  3.W  to  j.  i 
U.R.  157SO;  To  recommit  to  coiuniittee  the  foreign  ui  1  auiborliatlon  bill  iii  order  to  require  annual  authorizatioi  s  aid  to  re<luce  the  total 

amount  in  the  hill  by  $iV),OO0.CO0.     (I)eteited  I'JI  to  I'<3,) 

H.R.  15750;  On  final  passage  of  the  $4,100,00). oihi  fr.rin.'ii  iii.l  authorliiitlon  bill.     (I'a.«sed  237  to  146.)...   

H.R.  15W1:  To  approve  the  bill  approprhifi  ii:  *.''-.'ii>i'.uoo.nfi(  U't  llie  Pepartment  of  Defense  in  C.-ical  year  1967.     (ra.sse<l  392  to  1.) 

8.  602;  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  .iinend  tlie  SmM\  Keciiuuution  Projects  Act  of  1986,     (Defeated  136  to  204.1 '". 

H.  Res.  910:  To  adopt  the  resolution  dlschargtni!  the  roiiiniitU'eon  Ftiilcs  from  further  consideration  of  H.R.  14765,  t.je  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 

to  provide  for  consideration  of  the  bill  with  in  hours  of  i;eiier:il  deb;ite.     (f'asiied  200  to  180.) 
H.R.  14765;  On  the  motion  to  amend  the  Civil  Kitjlits  .\ct  of  IwO'i  in  order  to  exempt  from  coverage  the  real  estate  broker  or  agent  vfho  has 

written  instructions  from  the  exempt  person  for  whom  he  is  ;u'ting.    (1'ii.ssed  .'37  to  176.) 
H.R.  14765;  On  the  motion  to  amend  the  Civil  Kit'hts  Act  of  iwjii  to  make  it  illegal  to  nae  the  facilities  of  Interstate  commerce  to  Incite  to 

riot  or  to  commit  any  crime  of  violence  or  to  as.'iist  or  encour:ipe  other  iKrsons  to  do  so.     (Pasised  389  to  25.) 
H.R.  14765:  On  the  motion  to  aniend  the  Civil  Right?  Act  of  196')  to  recpiirc  a  written  complaint  by  an  individual  before  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  file  a  scliool  desegregation  suit.     (Passed  214  to  201. i 
H.R.  14765;  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  commitu-e  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  delete  title  IV  rclatlne  to  housini;     (Defeated 

190  to  220.) 
H.R.  14765;  On  final  piissagc  of  the  Civil  Rights  .\ct  of  1W.6.     (P.uise.l  2.W  to  157  )  .   . 

8.  3105;  To  approve  the  military  construction  autliorijalioii  in  the  lUiiouiit  olil.OtO.OiXl.OOO.     (Passed  389  to  1.)  

H.R.  14350;  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  highways  In  order  lo  delete  the  provisions 

relative  to  the  $493,000,000  authorization  for  Ix/aiilification  in  (ls<-al  years  19ti»-<.».     (Defeated  173  to  175.) 

H.R.  14359;  To  approve  the  Federal  .A.id  Itgliway  Act  of  IDtVi.     i  I'asstd  341  to  l.)_ _ 

S.  36B8;  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iiicreismg  t!:e  aut.'ionty  of  the  Federal  .Vatioual  Jloitgage  Association  toobtain  funds  for  lise 

in  its  secondary  market  operatton.     (Pa.ssed  314  to  1.; 
H.R.  16114;  To  suspend  the  rule*  and  pass  tlic  bill  designed  to  correct  certain  Inequities  in  Federal  employment  with  respect  to  overtime 

pay.     (Passed  313  too.) 
H.R.  14604:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing  a  study  of  facilities  and  services  for  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital.    (Defeated 

209  to  108,  a  H  majority  being  necessary  ) 
H.R.  11555;  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  autliorizlng  a  border  hlgliway  iilong  the  T.S.  bank  of  the  Rio  Qrande  River  In  and  about 

El  Paso,  Tex.     (Defeated  174  to  133,  a  ^  najority  i)einK  neces-siiry  ) 
H.R.  14810:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  tlie  Crban  .Mass  Traitportation  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  reduce  the  authorliatlon  from 

$175,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  and  subseqnent  yeari  to  $l.'pti.iKXl,iKX)  for  1968  only.     (Pas-sed  205  to  161.) 
H.R.  14810:  To  approve  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  ,\ct  of  1966  as  amended  to  include  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  1968  only.    (Passed  235 

H.R.  13228;  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  National  Traffic  an<l  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  In.order  to  require  that  members  of 
the  National  .Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Council  be  appointed  by  ttje  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  being  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.     (Defeated  16»  to  206.) 

H.R.  13228;  On  final  passage  of  the  Natiomil  Tnillic  and  .Motor  Viliicle  Safety  Act.     (Passed  371  to  0.) 

H.R.  14921:  To  recommit  to  conference  committee  the  Independent  otfues  apiiroprlatlon  bill  to  insist  on  the  House's  opposition  to  an  amend- 
ment which  calls  for  a  permanent  and  iadt  finite  appropriation  of  *  tiatcvcr  seems  to  be  necessary  to  subsidize  the  partldDsUon  sales  certlfi- 
Oktee.    (Defeated  176  to  190.) 

H.K.  13290:  To  approve  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  I9f.6.    (Pa-ssed  317  to  3  ) 

S.  602:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  broaden  the  s<o[>e  of  the  .Small  Reclamation  I'rojecta  Act.     (Passed  198  to  81.) 

H.R.  16340;  To  recommit  to  oommittee  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  furtlicr  views  on  the  legislation  to  prohibit  picketing  within  500  feet  of 
any  church  In  the  District  of  Columbia.     (Defeated  M  to  237. i 

H.R.  16340:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  prohibit  picketing  within  5iKifeet  of  any  church  In  the  District  of  Columbia.    (Passed  249  to  44  ) 

H.R.  14596:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  the  amount  of  $6,900,000,000. 
(Passed  325  to  28.) 

H.R.  15941:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  tiic  $58,000,000,000  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  bill  except  those  amendments  in 
disagreement.     (Passed  383  to  1 . ) 

H.R.  1S041:  On  a  motion  that  the  House  insist  on  its  disagreement  w  1th  the  Senate  amendment  authorizing  the  President  to  call  up  individ- 
ual members  of  the  Ready  Reserve.     (Passed  37>*  to  3.  i 

8.  8888:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  extend  the  purchasing  authority  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asgoclation.  (Passed 
234  to  1.) 

8.  3700:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  amending  the  Crban  .\la.<w  Transportation  Act  of  1964.    (Passed  166  to  86.)_ 

H.J.  Bee.  1284;  To  extend  the  "continuing  resolution"  relative  to  appropriations  from  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  30.    (Passed  323  to  6.) 

H.R.  1S883;  On  a  motion  to  exclude  Jnrlsdietlon  of  maritime  activities  from  tlic  Secretary  of  Transportation;  to  eliminate  the  Maritime 
Administration  fi'om  the  new  Department,    (i'assed  2i;l  to  117.) 

H.R.  19963;  On  8  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  establishing  anew  Department  of  Transportatlonln  order  to  remove  the  responsi- 
bility for  Investigating  air  accidents  from  the  new  Department.    (Defeated  143  to  238.1 

H.R.  15963;  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Transportation  In  the  President's  Cabinet.    (Passed  336  to  42.)  

8.3155:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Federal  .\id  Highway  Act  of  19iW.     (Passed  359  to  1.). 

8.  W05;  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  National  Trafl!ic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  .\ct  of  1906.     (Passed  365  to  0.) 

8.  3052:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  tlie  Highway  Safety  .Ket  of  1966.     (Passed  366  to  3) 

H.R.  16574:  To  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act  Including  authorliation  of  $1 10.01)0,000  to  finance  the  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1967.     (Passed  322  to  16.). 

H.R.  I.'i75;  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Foreign  .\s.sistimce  Act  of  1966  in  the  amount  of  $3,500,000,000.     (Passed217  to  127.) 

H.R.  15098:  To  recommit  to  the  committee  the  bill  relative  to  U.S.  participation  in  the  llemlsFalr  1968  Exposition  In  San  Antonio  and  to 
authorize  $10,000,000  for  that  purpo.v.     (Defeate<l  147  to  IM  ) 

H.R.  15766;  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  esublish  a  National  Coiuiiiission  on  Kcform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  (Passed  259 
too.)' 

H.R.  13712;  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  conference  the  Fair  Lalwr  Standards  .\ct  of  1966  (minimum  wage)  with  Instructions  to  insist  on 
House  provision  that  the  effective  date  of  the  $1.60  minimum  l)e  Feb.  1, 1969,  i-atlier  than  Feb.  1, 1968.    (Defeated  163  to  183.) 

H.R.  13712:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1966.    (Passed  259  to  89.) _ 

H.R.  14026:  To  recommit  to  committee  for  further  consideration  the  temi>oiary  interest  rate  control  measure.     (Defeated  130  to  214.) 

H.R.  14026:  To  approve  the  temporary  interest  rate  control  bill  as  amended  by  the  substitution  of  the  Stephen's  amendment  for  the  proposiU 
mbmltted  by  the  committee.    (Passed  271  to  68.) 

H.  Res.  1002;  To  adopt  the  rule  calling  for  consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  688.  to  give  efTcct  to  the  .Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  International 
Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of  an  Kiucational.  Scienttlic,  and  Cultural  Character.     (Passed  242  to  2.) 

H.Res.  1005:  To  adopt  the  rule  calling  for  consideration  of  HR   112.=*,  Federal  Tax  Lien  Act  of  1966.     (PB.>!sed  243  to9.) 

H.  Res.  1004:  To  adopt  the  rule  calling  for  oousidemtion  of  H.R.  S864,  lo  unplement  the  .\grecment  on  the  Importation  of  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Materials.     (Pas."<e<l  241  to  7  i 

H.  Res.  976:  To  adopt  the  rule  calling  for  considenition  of  H.R.  11555,  providing  for  the  Chamlial  Memorial  Highway  in  El  Paso.  (Passed 
202  to  48.) 

H.R.  17636:  To  recommit  to  coraniittee  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  in  order  to  make  a  5-percent  across-the-board  reduction. 
(Defeated  103  to  217.) 

H.R.  17836;  To  approve  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill.     (P. vised  320  to  3.) 

H.R.  17637;  To  approve  the  $1,000,000,000  military  construeti.)n  appropriation  bill.     (  Pa.sse<l  346  to  3.) 

H.R.  8678;  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  establish  In  the  State  of  .Vliehlgan  the  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakejihore.  (Passed 
247  to  70.) 

H.R.  17488:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  pensions  payable  to  certain  veterans,  their  widows,  and  other  de- 
pendents.   (Passed  315  to  2.) 

H.B.  15183:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  adjusting  the  status  of  certain  Cuban  refugees.     (Passed  300  to  25.)     

8.J.  Res.  167;  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  aulliorizing  ihe  t'nited  States  to  organize  and  hold  an  International  Conference  on 
Water  for  Peace  in  the  United  States  in  1967  and  autlionjiug  tl,200,oa)  tor  tlie  project.  (Defeated  161  to  154,  a  H  vote  being  necessary  for 
PM»»«e) 

8.  3423:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  In  Fairfax  County,  Va.  (De- 
Matod  196  to  10(S.  a  H  vote  being  necessary  for  passiige.l 

H.B.  17788;  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  eonuiiitlif  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  In  order  to  cut  the  economic  assistance  appropriation 
by  $46,000,000  for  a  total  of  $212,000,000,000.     (Passed  187  to  182.) 
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H.B.  17788;  On  final  passage  of  the  $316,000,000,000  foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill.    (Passed  234  t«  141 )  

.H.R.  17787:  On  final  passage  of  the  $4,100,000,000  public  works  appropriation  bilL    (Passed  864  to  26.)  Till 

H.R.  17196:  To  approve  the  Reserve  Forces  Bill  of  Bights  and  Vltalliatlon  Act.    (Passed  332  to  6.)  'SI „~ 

H.R.  1166:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Chamlial  Meincri'al  Htghwayln'B  Pmd  in  ordv'to 

require  the  city  to  pay  60  percent  of  the  cost  and  to  reduce  the  U.8.  share  from  $12,000,000  to  $8,000,000.    (Deteiited  148  to  188  ) 
H.R.  13826:  To  approve  the  bill  authorizing  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  construction  by  the  United  Btates'and  Mexim 

of  a  flood  control  project  for  the  Tijuana  River.    (Passed  293  to  42.)  *"wi 

H.R.  15111:  On  amotion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Economic  Opfwrtunlty  Amendments  of  1966.    (Delsated  166  to  306) 
H.R.  16111:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  011966  to  limit  the  number  of  supercrade  DO«ltk>ns  in  tlia  Offin 

of  Economic  Opportunity.    (Passed '257  to  108.)  ►— .  wuw, 

H.B.  16111;  On  the  motion  to  recommit  to  oomnuttee  tlie  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966  in  order  to  lofastltutc  tlw  Onotr- 

tunlty  Crusade  Act  of  1966.     (Defeated  162  to  208.)  ^"^ 

H.R.  16111:  On  final  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966.    (Passed  210  to  156.) 

H.R.  17607;  To  amend  the  bill  on  the  suspension  of  the  7-percent  Investment  credit  In  order  to  continue  the  credit  and'currentdwredatian 

rules  on  facilities  to  further  water  and  air  pollution  abatement.    (Pasiied  330  to  2.) 
H.B.  17607:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  suspend  the  7-percent  Investment  credit  provision  of  the  Reserve  Act  of  1962.    (Passed  221  to 

118.) 
H.B.  16076:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act    (Passed  312  to  0.1 

8.  J86  (H.R.  16440):  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  as  amended  by  the  Hoiise. '  (Paiwd  SOo'to  8  )    " 
8. 3807  (H.B.  17668) :  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  arrange^ 

ment  for  a  large-scale  nuclear-power  desalting  project.    (Passed  316  to  1.) 
H.  R.  13447:  To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  developing  accessible 

estuarine  areas  valuable  for  fishing,  wildlife,  conservation,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,000.    (Defeated  208  to  108,  a  »i  vote  being  necessary.) 
H.R.  18119:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  conamlttee  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depai-tments  of  State,  Justice,  aod  (Dommeroe  in  order 

to  effect  an  overall  reduction  of  6  percent    (Defeated  152  to  201.) 
H.R.  18119:  To  approve  the  $2,300,000,000  appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce.    (Passed  319  to  38 1 
H.R.  14929:  To  recommit  to  conference  the  ''Food  tor  peace"  In  order  lo  Insist  on  the  House  opposition  that  no  oonoeeslonBl  sales  of  C  8 

farm  commodities  be  made  to  any  nation  which  trades  with  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam.    (Passed  306  to  61.) 
H.B.  13161:  To  amend  the  Elementary  and  Seooitdary  Education  Act  to  emphasize  that  there  U  nothing  In  the  act  requiring  asElgnment 

or  transix)rtation  of  students  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance  in  order  to  qualify  tor  benefits  under  the  act.    (Passed  221  to  116.) 
H.R.  13161:  To  recommit  to  conamittee  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  In  order  to  limit  the  autborlsatioc  tor  1967  to 

$1,070,000,000  (the  amount  requested  by  the  President)  and  to  cut  the  amoimt  for  1968  by  about  $1,000,000,000.    (Defeated  160  to  186  ) 

H.R.  13161;  On  final  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1966.     (Passed  237  to  97.) 

H.R.  17788:  To  adopt  the  $2,900,000,000  conference  rejx)rt  on  the  foreign  aid  appropriation.     (Passed  189  to  8.) l.l."""["][[[~ 

H.B.  15941;  To  approve  an  amendment  to  the  defense  appropriation  bill  which  would  give  the  President  the  authority  to  eau' to' active 

duty  certain  reservists  under  certain  circumstances.    (Passed  306  to  42.) 
H.R.  17787:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  conference  the  public  works  appropriations  bill  In  order  to  cut  back  total  funds  appropriated  back 

to  the  amount  originally  approved  by  the  House  or  a  reduction  of  about  $23,000,000.    (Defeated  91  to  255.) 
H.R.  12047;  On  the  motion  to  approve  the  blU  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  aid  a  ooimtry  with  which  we  are  in  armed  ooofllct  or  to  obstruct 

the  movement  of  personnel  or  supplies  of  the  Armed  Forces.    (Approved  276  to  64.) 

H.R.  Dl:  On  an  amendment  to  the  Indiana  Dimes  National  Lakeshore  bill  to  add  478  acres  to  the  proposed  park.    (Passed  182  to  147.) 

H.R.  61:  On  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.    (Passed  HH  to  141.) ."..'. 

8.  3708:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  In  order  to  strike  $0,Oob,6o6  and  title  u' 

(planned  metropolitan  development)  from  the  bllL    (Defeated  149  to  175.) 

8.3708:  On  final  passage  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act.    (Passed  178  to  141  1 

8. 3676;  To  .suuspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  permit  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Conmiission  to  handle  claims  of  V.H.  citizens  against 

the  Chinese  Communist  regime.    (Passed  349  to  8.) 

8.985:  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.    (Passed  242  to  6.1 

8.  2947;  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.    (i'assed  247  to  6.)..""y"""""" 
H.R.  18381:  To  recommit  to  committee  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  in  order  to  provide  that  no  funds  for  the  Export-Usport  Bank' 

will  be  used  to  extend  credit  to  Communist  countries.    (Passed  167  to  121.) 
H.  Res.  1060;  To  recommit  the  resolution  citing  Milton  M.  Cohen  for  contompt  of  Congress  to  a  select  committee  for  further  oonsideratJon  of 

the  matter.    (Defeated  90  to  81.) 
H.  Res.  1062:  To  recommit  the  resolution  citing  Jeremiah  Stamler  for  contempt  of  Congress  to  a  select  committee  for  further  oonsldentitHi 

of  the  matter.    (Defeated  64  to  181.) 

H.  Res.  1062;  On  final  passage  of  resolution  citing  Jeremiah  Stamler  lor  contempt  of  Congress.     (No  quorum.) . 

H.  Res.  1062;  To  approve  the  resolution  citing  Jeremiah  Stamler  for  oontempt  of  Congress.     (Passed  219  to  690 

H.R.  6688;  To  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  relating  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia.   (Pamed  306  to  79.)  I 
H.R.  18233:  On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  rivers  and  harbors  authorization  bill  in  order  to  limit  the  use  of  tolls  revenue  from  2 

bridges  across  the  Mississippi  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  for  public  purposes  other  than  the  operation  and  malnteuance  of  the  bridge  to  the 

period  ending  Jan.  1. 1968.    (Defeated  89  to  196.) 
8.J.  Res.  167;  An  adoption  of  the  resolution  to  enable  the  United  States  to  organize  and  hold  an  International  Conference  on  Water  for  Peace 

In  the  United  States  In  1967.    (Passed  196  to  79.) 
H.  Res.  1013:  On  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  resolution  creating  a  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct.    (Defeated  24  to  238.).. 
H.  Res.  1013:  On  a  motion  to  adopt  the  re.so]utlon  creating  a  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  as  amended.    (Passed  266  to  0.).. 

B.  3708:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Demonstration  Development  Act.     (Passed  142  to  126.) 

H.R.  l.Mll:  'To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966.    (Passed  170  to  109.).. 

H.R.  18233:  To  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill.    (Passed  261  toO.) 

H.R.  13161;  To  agree  to  the  conference  report  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966.    (Passed  186  to  76.) 

H.R.  17607;  To  recommit  to  conference  the  bill  on  the  suspensions  of  investment  credit  and  accelerated  depreciation.    (Defeated  67  to  184.).. 
H.R.  17607;  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  suspensions  of  Investment  credit  and  accelerated  depreciation.    (Passed  161  to  76.).. 

H.R.  13103;  To  recommit  to  conference  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966.    (Defeated  95  to  127.) 

H.R.  13103:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Foreign  Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966.    (I'assed  171  to  46.) 

H.R.  14644:  To  approve  the  conference  report  on  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  011966.    (Passed  222  to  13.) _ 

H.R.  18381:  To  accept  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  .supplemental  appropriation  bill  which  gave  llie  President  authority  to  permit  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  to  Cominmiist  nations.    (Passed  129  to  102.)/ 
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>  On  olljeial  leave  due  to  illness. 


Senator  Ro88  Bass,  of  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  (»inplete  the  work  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  look  forward  to  the  new  Con- 
gress in  January,  I,  for  one,  shall  miss 
greatly  the  counsel  and  contributions  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Ross 
Bass. 

During  his  2  years  in  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Bass  showed  the  same  determination 


and  devotion  which  had  marked  his  five 
consecutive  terms  in  the  House.  Ross 
Bass  was  an  always  effective  and  fre- 
quently eloquent  siwkesman  for  the  for- 
gotten people  of  his  State  and  Nation 
He  cared  much  and  worked  hard  for  the 
forgotten  farmer  and  the  people  of  rural 
America.  For  this  alone,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  wUl  always  respect 
and  admire  Senator  Bass.  But  in  addi- 
tion Senator  Bass  was  always  a  tireless 
fighter  for  justice  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  our  citizens.  For  this, 
Senator  Bass  has  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  Americans  who  seek  to 
make  America  truly  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Senator  Bass  is  still  a  young,  energetic, 
and  exceptionally  qualified  man.    I  am 


sure  that  he  will  continue  to  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  his  Stat*  and 
his  Nation. 


Hon.  Eogene  Keogli 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or   NOSTH   CAKOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20,  19€€ 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  J(^  with  my  senior  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable EuGENX  J.  ELzoGH.  who  has  decided 
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not  to  seek  reelection  for  further  service 
In  the  House,  where  he  has  served  with 
such  distinction  and  marked  effective- 
ness for  30  consecutive  years. 

As  a  m«nber  of  the  legal  profession, 
I  have  always  been  tremendously  im- 
pressed with  Gknk  Keogh's  knowledge  of 
the  law,  for  he  Is  truly  a  "lawyer's  law- 
yer." His  keen,  analytical  mind,  his 
splendid  parliamentary  performances, 
and  his  sterling  worth  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  legislator  have  mailed  him  for 
the  admiration  and  effection  of  his  pe«^. 
I  am  sTire  he  will  adorn  .the  legal  pro- 
fession when  he  resumes  his  practice  and 
that  his  endeavors  and  accomplishments 
In  that  field  will  be  appreciated  and  ad- 
mired as  they  have  been  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  younger  man,  I  have  been  proud 
to  call  Genb  Keoch  a  friend  as  well  as  a 
colleague,  and  I  wish  him  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  years  ahead.  I  will 
always  hold  him  in  highest  esteem  for 
his  urbane  yet  warm  manner,  his  mas- 
tery of  parliamentary  procedure,  and  his 
penetrating  insight  Into  legal  problems 
and  national  affairs,  and,  above  all.  for 
his  devotion  to  his  country  and  to  his 
chosen  faith. 


Statemeat  of  the  Northern  California  Sec- 
liea  of  the  Society  of  American  For- 
eatcri  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALirOBNIA  ^ 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  begliuilng  of  the  90th  Congress. 
the  Congress  Is  going  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  Redwood  National 
Park  In  northern  California.  Before  that 
time,  I  feel  It  important  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  access  to  Important 
tmckground  information  on  the  area 
affected  so  that  they  may  make  the  best 
Judgment  on  the  location  of  the  proposed 
park. 

For  that  reason.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  the  northern  California 
section  of  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters. This  professional  group  Is  well 
known  to  Industry  and  conservation 
groups  for  Its  objectivity  and  Judgment 
in  these  matters.  I  sincerely  recommend 
it  to  your  attention : 

Statkmcnt  otr  the  Timbsi  Ecx>nomt  or 
HirifBOLDT  Courm 

(By  tbe  aorthem  CalUomla  section.  Society 
of  American  Foreaten,  July  20,  1966  > 

Recent  propowds  for  expanding  public 
parks  in  the  redwood  region  of  northwest- 
ern California  have  developed  considerable 
controversy  and  conflicting  statements  about 
rate  of  cutting,  supply  of  timber,  and  the 
future  of  the  timber  Indiutry.  The  timber 
economy  of  Humboldt  County,  In  particular, 
baa  been  subject  to  a  number  of  disparate 
predictions. 

This  matter  U  of  concern  to  the  Northern 
California  Section  of  the  Society  of  American 
Fosters.  Tbe  objective  of  our  Society  la  to 
represent,  advance,  and  protect  the  Intereata 
and  standards  of  the  profession  of  forestry; 


to  provide  a  medium  for  exchange  of  profes- 
sional thought;  and  to  promote  the  science, 
practice  and  standards  of  forestry.  Forestry 
means  the  scientific  management  of  forest 
lands  for  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  the  protection  of  environmental 
and  aesthetic  Influences. 

To  meet  its  objective  our  Society  has  ex- 
pressed views  on  current  Issues  in  the  forestry 
field.  In  1965  we  reviewed  the  several  pro- 
posals for  redwood  parks  and  urged  that  a 
comprehensive  study  be  made  of  the  eco- 
nomic proepects  and  alternatives  for  the  af- 
fected area  before  a  ciec!sk)n  was  re.iched  for 
implementation  of  any  ot  the  redwood  paric 
plana.  Several  such  studies  have  since  been 
made  by  various  groups  and  Individuals  and 
are  now  available,  but  these  reports  contain 
conflicting  data  and  conclusions  Therefore, 
to  help  resolve  the  points  In  question  we 
have  evaluated  available  pertinpnt  material 
on  the  timber  economy  of  Humboldt  County 
and  make  this  finding  according  to  our  best-4» 
professional  Judgment. 

TIMBER    PRODUCTION 

Estimates  of  average  annual  coniferous 
timber  production  In  Humboldt  County  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Including  both  private 
and  public "landB.  have  varied  from  l.S  bil- 
lion to  2  5  billion  board  feet.  Except  for  one 
claim  for  the  higher  figure,  all  other  sources 
eetimate  the  average  annual  production  to 
be  at  approximately  the  13  billion  board 
feet  level.  After  examining  the  methods  used 
to  arrive  at  these  figures,  and  technicalities 
involved  in  applying  the  board  foot  measure 
to  logs  and  wood  products  at  various  stages 
of  processing,  we  conclude  the  average  an- 
nual production  In  Humboldt  County  for  the 
period  1955-64  has  been  on  the  order  of  1.3 
billion  board  feet. 

Some  disagreement  has  also  arisen  about 
the  trend  of  timber  production  In  Humboldt 
County,  particularly  whether  It  has  increased 
significantly  In  late  years.  Most  evidence 
indicates  that  the  production  in  Humboldt 
County  peaked  in  1959  at  about  1  57  billion 
feet.  Since  then  production  has  leveled  off 
at  a  lower  rate,  with  some  ups  and  downs. 
None  of  these  later  fluctuations  could  be 
considered  a  significant  change  in  trend.  In 
1964  production  Is  estimated  to  have  been 
1.4  billion  board  feet.  Not  all  data  are 
available  for  1965.  but  preliminary  informa- 
tion Indicates  production  that  year  was  about 
1.3  billion.  These  figures  are  consistent  with 
statewide  production  data. 

TIMBEn    Stn>PLT 

Another  point  of  serious  contention  has 
been  the  statistics  on  the  amount  of  stand- 
ing coniferous  timber  In  Humboldt  County. 
For  Instance,  the  estimates  of  voltmie  of  pri- 
vately owned  timber  according  to  various 
sources  have  ranged  from  a  low  of  10.5  bil- 
lion board  feet  to  a  high  of  20.7  billion  feet. 
The  differences  are  due  to  standards  and 
methods  of  measurement  and  the  fact  that 
some  authorities  have  failed  to  consider 
merchantable  young  growth  timber,  residual 
timber  exempt  from  taxation,  and  salvage 
material  on  cut-over  lands.  Also,  various 
authorities  have  used  different  "bookkeep- 
ing" procedures  to  update  forest  inventories. 
Tiils  approach  must  Include  data  on  growth, 
mortality,  removal  by  logging,  and  certain 
conversion  factors,  some  of  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  apply.  Based  on  our  review  of  all 
available  information,  our  opinion  is  that 
the  total  merchantable  volume  of  privately 
owned  timber  In  Humboldt  County  as  of 
January  1,  1968  falls  within  the  range  of 
18  to  20  billion  board  feet.  There  is  good 
chance  that  the  higher  figure  is  more  valid 
because  of  recently  Improved  utilization 
standards. 

Standing  publlcally  owned  timber  in  Hum- 
boldt County  is  estimated  to  be  over  10  bil- 
lion board  feet.  An  annual  cut  from  this 
source  can  be  sustained  for  the  foreseeable 
future  at  about  the  240  million  board  feet 
level. 


EXPECTED   LITE   OF   TIMBEB    SUPPLY 

Some  alarming  predictions  have  been  made 
about  expected  life  of  coniferous  timber 
supplies  In  Humboldt  County  and  its  con- 
sequenoee  on  the  local  timber  economy.  The 
most  pessimistic  have  claimed  that  by  1968, 
Humboldt  County  would  be  out  of  old  growth 
timber,  and  that  within  three  additional 
years  all  sawlog  size  young  growth  would 
be  exhausted.  Other  predictions  have  as- 
serted that  old  growth  timber  alone  will 
la.st  for  at  least  20  more  years  and  possibly 
for  as  much  as  40  years,  that  the  allowable 
annual  cut  from  all  sources  can  be  as  high  as 
1.2  billion  board  feet  until  1985,  and  that 
thereafter  it  can  be  maintained  at  least  at 
750  million  board  feet  indefinitely  under 
present  management  and  utilization  prac- 
tices. 

One  notable  ommlsslon  made  by  a  few 
prognosticators  is  the  factor  of  the  growth 
p>otential  of  the  forests  of  Humboldt  County. 
While  data  on  growth  per  se  are  rather 
scanty,  most  predlctlorvs  for  the  future  tim- 
ber situation  do  include  allowance  for 
growth. 

After  study  of  all  appropriate  Imformatlon 
on  this  subject  we  believe  that  the  supply 
of  old  growth  timber  in  Humbolt  County  will 
not  be  exhausted  within  a  few  years.  Rather, 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  that  slg^nlfl- 
cant  amounts  of  privately  owned  old  growth 
timber.  Including  redwood,  will  continue  to 
be  available  In  that  county  for  at  least  20 
years,  and  that  old  growth  from  federal  land 
will  be  available  In  significant  amounts  un- 
til the  year  2040.  After  old  growth  harvest- 
ing has  been  completed,  a  permanent  timber 
economy  beised  entirely  on  young  growth 
can  be  supported.  Although  annual  timber 
harvest  may  decline  In  the  years  ahead,  a 
minimum  annual  level  between  750  and  950 
million  feet  will  be  sustainable  indefinitely. 
More  Intensive  management,  including  re- 
forestation and  better  utilization,  can  In- 
crease this  figure  considerably.  We  are  con- 
fident this  will  happen. 

CONC1.USION 

Based  on  published  Information  that  has 
been  available  to  us  and  the  exercise  of 
our  best  professioiud  Judgment,  we  believe 
that  Humboldt  County  faces  a  transition 
during  tbe  next  25  years  from  a  forest  Indus- 
try dependent  largely  on  old  growth  to  one 
relying  largely  on  youth  growth.  We  find 
that  the  annual  cutting  level  there  has  been 
fairly  stable  In  recent  years  at  somewhat 
less  than  l.S  billion  board  feet,  that  the  old 
growth  timber  will  not  be  exhavisted  for 
many  years,  and  that  the  production  frcnn 
young  growth  permanently  sustainable  in  the 
future  is  at  least  65  percent  of  the  recent 
relatively  high  level  of  cut.  Under  these 
circumstances  an  orderly  transition  from  an 
old  growth  to  a  young  growth  resource  base 
can  be  accomplished  without  a  violent  eco- 
nomic and  social  readjustment  provided  en- 
lightened management,  prudent  capital  In- 
vestment, rational  tax  policies,  and  wise 
plans  for  Industrial  development  are  applied. 
We  believe  that  under  proper  management, 
the  timber  resources  and  timber  growth  po- 
tential of  Humbolt  County  can  perpetuate  a 
healthy  and  substantial  timber  economy. 


Senator  A.  Willi*  Robertson,  of  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  one-half  century  Senator  A. 
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Willis  Robertson  has  provided  able 
and  energetic  representation  for  the 
people  of  his  belove*  Virginia. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  State  senator,  commonwealth's 
attorney.  Congressman,  and  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, Willis  Robertson  has  earned  the 
great  respect  and  deep  affection  of  those 
who  have  known  him. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  been  privileged  to  work  closely  with 
Senator  Robertson  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  as  well  as  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Although 
Senator  Robertson  and  I  have  occasion- 
ally disagreed  on  questions  before  the 
Senate,  I  have  always  found  him  to  be  a 
man  of  fairness,  decency,  good  humor, 
and  dignity. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  will 
sincerely  miss  Senator  Robertson.  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing to  Senator  Willis  Robertson  good 
health  and  great  happiness  for  many 
years  to  come. 


Representative  Fraser  Lists  Projected 
Retoms  From  Proposed  Tax-Sharing 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  show  the  projected  returns  to 
Minneapolis  and  Minnesota  from  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act,  which  I  introduced 
on  September  27.  Tills  bill  is  my  version 
of  the  "Heller  plan,"  named  after  Walter 
W.  Heller,  former  Chaiiinan  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 

If  my  bill  is  enacted,  Minneapolis  city 
government  would  receive  more  than  $1.7 
million  in  returned  Federal  tax  money  in 
the  first  year  after  passage. 

Minneapolis  public  schools  would  re- 
ceive nearly  $1.4  million  and  the  State 
government  would  receive  more  than 
$26.7  million. 

After  10  years  the  figures  would  climb 
to  some  $7.2  million  for  city  government, 
$5.7  million  for  city  schools,  and  $111 
million  for  State  goveiTiment. 

The  figures  are  based  on  current  reve- 
nues and  on  the  assumption  that  the  first 
distribution  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  made  September  30.  1967. 

Based  on  today's  tax  levels,  the  Initial 
return  for  the  entire  Nation  would  be 
about  $3.4  billion,  with  some  $62.6  mil- 
lion going  to  Minnesota. 

Ten  years  later,  according  to  my  pro- 
jections, the  figures  would  be  $14.2  bil- 
lion and  $260.8  million. 

Under  the  Fraser-Heller  plan,  an 
amount  equaling  6  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's State  and  local  tax  revenues  would 
be  returned  to  the  States  according  to 
their  population. 

AtTTOMATIC    DISTRIBUTION 

Then  the  States  would  automatically 
distribute  to  their  local  tax  jurisdictions 
an  amount  proportionate  to  the  taxes 
levied  by  those  jurisdictions. 


The  Initial  amount  would  increase 
each  year  until  it  reached  25  percent  of 
total  State  and  local  tax  revenues,  "nie 
amount  would  go  no  higher  than  25 
percent. 

State  and  local  taxes  are  growing  far 
out  of  proportion  to  Federal  taxes  and 
too  much  of  the  growth  Is  In  property 
tMxeS.  The  Fraser-Heller  plan  ts  de- 
signed for  the  specific  purpose  of  lessen- 
ing the  burden  of  local  taxes. 

My  proposal  would  differ  from  several 
others  based  on  the  same  principle  but 
different  revenue  figures — such  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  aggregate  taxable  income, 
as  reported  on  Individual  Income  tax 
returns. 

My  plan  would.  I  think,  be  tied  to  the 
most  realistic  measure  of  State  and  local 
tax  burdens  and  would  provide  for  auto- 
matic distribution  within  States,  thus 
insuring  fairness  to  all  the  taxing  juris- 
diction. 

Minneapolis  would  benefit  even  more 
than  the  figuies  indicated. 

Because  a  large  part  of  State  tax  rev- 
enues— such  a5  income  tax  and  gasoline 
tax— is  always  turned  back  to  the  school 
districts  and  cities  and  counties  to  be 
spent  locally,  I  think  the  State  legisla- 
ture would  also  turn  over  to  local  govern- 
ments a  large  part  of  the  $26.7  million 
turned  back  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  State. 

If  this  were  done,  the  Minneapolis 
Board  of  Education,  which  already  gets 
more  than  $10  million  In  State  aid. 
might  expect  an  additional  $500,000  in 
State  aid  when  my  bill  took  effect. 

BXTRA    $250,000 

The  city  of  Minneapolis,  which  re- 
ceived $1.5  million  in  State  shared  taxes 
during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1965,  and  $3.4  million  in  State  grants  for 
highways  during  that  same  year,  might 
expect  another  $250,000  in  State  aid  as  a 
result  of  the  plan. 

The  tax-sharing  concept  has  won  wide 
endorsement  from  a  number  of  sources: 
The  U.S.  conference  of  mayors;  the 
New  York  Times;  the  National  League  of 
Cities;  the  Governors'  conference;  and 
two  Republican  groups,  the  Ripon  So- 
ciety and  a  task  force  of  the  Republican 
coordinating  committee. 


Financial  Statement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ' 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  financial  disclosure 
and  confilct  of  Interest  legislation,  I 
herewith  state  that  my  1965  U.S.  in- 
come tax  return,  form  1040 — being  the 
most  recent  return  filed  by  me— shows  on 
page  1,  line  5,  Income  of  $29,322.82 — &s 
shown  by  W-2— under  $30,000  because 
$30,000  salary  rate  not  applicable  to 
complete  calendar  year  1965. 

Line  6  shows  other  income  of  $2/059.71 
consisting  principally  of  schedule  "C"  In- 
come as  a  partner  In  the  law  firm  of 
Hungate  &  Orewach,  Troy,  Mo.,  said  firm 
founded  in  1956. 
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Total  net  Income  for  all  sources — ^In- 
cluding congressional  salary,  said  law 
firm,  and  speaker's  honoraria — shown  on 
page  1,  line  7,  form  1040  for  the  year 
1965  Is  $31,381.53.  The  principal  dif- 
ficulty In  elaborating  In  mom  detail  Is 
that  the  law  firm  Income  Is  ^ased  on  a 
partnership  return  with  my  law  partner 
P.  J.  Grewach  of  Troy,  Mo.,  and  the  in- 
dividual tax  return  Is  a  joint  return  filed 
^Ith  my  wife.  Dorothy.  Neither  Mr. 
Grewach  nor  Mrs.  Hun  gate  has  filed  for 
Congress  and  therefore  do  not  regard 
their  private  Inislncss  as  public  prop- 
erty. 

In  addition  to  this,  my  wife  and  I 
jointly  own  real  estate  In  Troy,  Mo.,  of 
an  approximate  total  market  value  of 
$30,000,  and  being  two  residences  against 
which  there  are  deeds  of  trust  totaling 
approximately  $13,500;  a  residence  In 
Virginia  of  the  approximate  market  value 
of  $39,000  against  which  there  Is  a  se- 
cured Indebtedness  of  $30,000. 

In  addition,  we  own  some  eight  rooms 
of  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  and 
other  personal  property  Including  two 
automobiles — In  the  low-priced  three,  a 
bird  dog  and  two  saxophones. 


J.  E.  Cole  Proudly  Recalls 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Friday,  October  14,  issue  of 
the  Nevada,  Mo.,  Dally  Mail. 

J.  E.  'Ed"  Cole  has  been  an  active  and 
well  respected  member  of  the  Nevada. 
Mo.,  commimlty  for  many  years.  This 
article  is  especlaUy  fitting— Mr.  Cole  is 
a  successful  businessman,  active  In  civic 
affairs  but  has  certainly  never  lost  the 
friendliness  and  sense  of  humor  for 
which  he  is  also  well  known. 

The  article  follows: 
J.  E.    (Ed)    Cole  Pbottdlt  Recalls   Carries 

BOT    DATS 

(By  Betty  Sterett) 
He  wae  a  sturdy  little  boy  for  a  10-year- 
old,  and  four  o'clock  was  pretty  early  to 
shiver  out  of  bed  on  •  cold  winter  momlnp 
to  d<^IlveT  papers,  but  that  first  Job  was  a 
stepping  stone  to  Independence,  and  he  knew 
It. 

Times  were  different  68  years  ago.  Only 
the  rich  kids  had  bicycles,  and  a  two-wheeler 
wouldn't  have  been  much  good  anyway  on 
his  unpaved  route  In  Ft.  Scott— out  to  the 
edge  of  town,  ten  blocks  up  Walnut  hill,  over 
the  railroad  bridge  (to  save  sU  blocks)  and 
down  along  the  Frisco  tracks,  to  the  saloons, 
crowded  with  changing  crews  even  at  that 
early  hour. 

J.  E.  (Ed)  Cole,  The  Dally  Mall's  nominee 
this  year  for  National  Newspaper  Boy  (re- 
tired), remembers  that  first  Job  with  great 
pride.  He  still  maintains  a  healthy  respect 
and  great  admiration  for  the  boys,  who  de- 
liver his  papers,  as  attested  by  the  $2  bUIs 
he  has  distributed  every  Christmas  few  many 
years. 

In  reminiscing  about  that  $1.25  he  col- 
lected from  the  Ft.  Scott  Republican  every 
week  for  six  years,  Mr.  Ed  remarked  "I  got 
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to  keep  the  qtiarter  and  buy  anything  I 
wanted,  but  the  doUar  bad  to  go  In  the 
baking  powder  can  on  the  pantry  ahelf.  It 
was  mine,  iindentand,  and  any  Ume  I  oould 
double  my  money,  Mother  let  me  borrow 
from  It.  A  good  baaebaU  cost  #1^  and  If 
I  kept  my  eyea  open  I  could  buy  a  u«ed  one 
for  two  blta  and  oell  It  for  50c.  I  did  a  pretty 
good  buelneas  In  baBeballs.** 

TaOITBLX 

One  day  hU  l>arterlng  nearly  got  him  In 
•erlou*  trouble.  A  friend,  whose  integrity 
proved  questionable,  aold  him  a  watch  for 
$a.50,  but  ne^ected  to  mention  that  he  had 
lifted  It  from  his  mother'*  dresser  without 
permission.  Ed  dldnt  have  any  trouble  find- 
ing a  buyer  at  95.  but  he  learned  two  im- 
portant lessons  from  that  transaction — "al- 
ways be  wary  of  a  fast  buck,  and  some  friends 
just  cant  be  trusted." 

"ma  first  thing  he  ever  bought  was  a  95 
rubber  raincoat,  hat  and  boots,  and  he  be- 
lleres  th«y  bad  a  pwmanent  effect  on  his 
life.  Be  wwe  them  with  such  pride,  while 
dellTsrlng  his  papers,  that  to  this  day  there 
Is  nottilng  he  enjoys  more  than  a  good  storm. 
"Always  reminds  m«  of  that  raincoat,"  he 
ehuAles. 

Young  Bd  was  not  allowed  to  ride  the 
family  horse  on  his  paper  route.  "Too  dan- 
gerous for  a  little  boy",  said  Father,  until  one 
breathless  morning  when  the  thermometer 
plunged  to  30  below  zero.  "His  feet  wUl 
freem",  warned  Mother.  So,  he  proudly  rode 
the  horse  bareback  for  lack  of  a  saddle.  Back 
home  In  time  for  school,  they  heard  him 
yelling  for  help,  and  there  he  eat.  the  seat 
of  his  pants  troeen  tight  to  old  Topey. 
Needless  to  say,  he  resumed  his  career  the 
nest  morning  on  foot. 

He  encountered  one  patron  regularly  every 
mcmlng  just  as  be  was  leaving  his  bam.  It 
wasnt  a  question  of  whether  he  wanted  that 
dipper  of  milk — it  was  a  favor  granted  for 
dellTcrtng  the  paper,  and  he  was  expected  to 
drink  It,  right  out  of  the  Ud  of  the  milk  can  I 

Probably,  his  favorite  ciLStomer  vras  the 
man,  who  lived  on  top  of  that  ten  block  hill 
that  was  on  his  route.  One  day  he  came 
Into  the  oflloe  of  The  Republican  to  tell  them 
hs  had  iNit  a  box  for  the  paper  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  "so  the  Uttle  kid  wont  have  so 
far  to  climb." 

Mr.  Ed  learned  about  dogs  right  from  the 
■tart.  "Never  let  a  dog  know  you're  afraid  of 
him.  Ignore  him.  keep  walking.  Of  course 
tf  he  starts  cha/tlng.  you  Just  turn  around 
and  kick  him  in  the  Jaw.  You  Just  have  to  do 
it  once,"  he  added  thoughtfully. 

OUTM  UMBmSD 

When  he  was  a  senior  In  high  school,  he 
remembers  he  was  nominated  for  every  ofBce 
In  his  class,  but  never  got  elected  to  any- 
thing. "The  boys  all  voted  for  me,  but  we 
were  outnumbered  by  the  girls,"  be  added. 
Finally  he  was  appeased  when  the  faculty 
appointed  him  Class  Orator.  After  his 
speech  at  Commencement  the  Principal  was 
heard  to  say  "tf  that  boy  puts  as  much  en- 
thusiasm In  his  life's  work  as  he  did  In  that 
oration,  his  success  is  assured." 

Nevada's  museum  stirs  the  memory  of  a 
story  he  often  heard  his  mother  tell  about 
her  girlhood  In  Butler.  The  Bushwhackers 
came  one  day,  looted  the  place  next  door, 
murdered  their  two  neighbors  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  her  father,  who  was  away  from 
home  that  day.  When  he  returned,  he  lost 
no  time  packing  up  and  moving  his  family 
to  Osage  Mission,  where,  according  to  Mr. 
Ed  "Orampa  figured  they'd  be  safe — nobody 
lived  there  but  Indians,  Irish  and  two 
French  priests." 

His  parents  were  married  at  the  Mission, 
but  later  moved  to  Ft.  Scott.  "Times  were 
hard  after  the  Civil  War  and  Pother  went  to 
work  as  a  machinist  for  the  Missouri  Pacific 
started  at  the  top  too"  be  recalls  proudly  "at 
32  >4  cents  an  hour." 

"What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured," 
bis  mother  often  admonished  Ed,  his  sister. 
Ma«,   and  his  four   brothers.     She   Instilled 


In  them  honesty,  Integrity  and  a  firm  faith 
in  God.  The  Cole  family  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Sr.  Mary's  Catholic  Church 
and  School  in  Nevada  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Through  the  years  their  generosity 
has  been  unsurpassed,  and  during  the  de- 
pression he  was  one  of  three  or  four  mem- 
bers, who  was  often  called  uj>on  when  addi- 
tional funds  were  needed.  The  fine  electric 
organ  In  use  today  was  a  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Ojle's  mother,  Mrs.  Nellie  Cotterman,  who 
made  her  home  with  them  for  many  years. 

STORE    CHAIN 

The  20th  Century  was  just  beginning, 
when  the  first  Cole  Brothers  store  opened  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Square  in  the 
building  vacated  by  Moores  store.  Col.  Harry 
C.  Moore  had  just  completed  his  fine  new 
building  that  also  housed  the  famous  Opera 
House.  Cole  Brothers  In  Nevada  was  the 
second  of  a  chain  of  thirteen  successful  stores 
to  be  located  throughout  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  Ed  believes  that  no  one  could  have 
arrived  In  a  strange  town  to  make  her  home 
with  more  aplomb  than  his  gracious  Eva.  It 
Is  certain  that  no  one  ever  received  a  warmer 
welcome  than  she  did  the  day  she  stepped 
down  from  the  Katy  Caboose,  her  baby  son, 
John,  in  her  arms.  It  seems  there  were  no 
passenger  trains  from  Pt.  Scott. 

The  new  manager  of  Oole  Brothers  had 
barely  gotten  settled  behind  his  deek  when 
his  biggest  competitor,  Col.  Moore,  came  to 
call  and  get  something  straightened  out.  "If 
we  both  have  the  same  Item  In  our  stores, 
let's  sell  It  for  the  same  price."  Col.  Moore 
suggested,  and  they  always  did. 

Theirs  was  the  first  Reo  touring  car  in  Ne- 
vada and  one  day  Ed.  his  brother.  Bid,  and 
Frank  Churchill  decided  to  run  over  to  Ft. 
Scott  and  show  it  off.  They  had  five  flat 
tires  enroute.  all  caused  by  hedge  thorns 
tH^ran  over.  As  they  were  patching  the  last 
puncture,  It  was  suggested  that  they  buy  a 
spare  Innertube  the  next  time  they  drove 
out  of  town,  but  Ed  answered,  "no  use  doing 
that.  We  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  on 
the  trip  then." 

There  were  no  filling  stations  at  that  time 
and  gasoline  was  purchased  In  five  gallon 
cans  from  the  Hardware  or  Drug  stores. 
Driving  the  car  was  greatly  simplified  when 
he  Installed  a  sixty  gal.  tank,  the  smallest 
amount  the  bulk  oil  man  would  deliver,  in 
a  tree  in  his  yard.  When  the  car  was  out 
of  gas.  all  he  had  to  do  was  drive  under  the 
tree,  connect  the  horse  and  "fill  'er  up^" 

Except  when  a  road  show  came  to  the 
Opera  House,  the  only  entertainment  avail- 
able was  "The  Nlckle."  a  picture  show  located 
where  King's  Jewelry  store  Is  now.  "It  cost 
Just  a  nickJe  to  watch  the  silent  movies  and 
listen  to  old  man  Pattle  (the  owner)  run  up 
and  down  the  aisle  shouting  what  they  were 
saying  on  the  screen,"  mused  Ed.  "I  guess 
that  was  for  the  benefit  of  everyone,  who 
couldn't  read." 

He  was  a  believer  In  keeping  his  feet 
planted  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  always 
rode  the  trains  to  New  York  on  his  many 
buying  trips.  He  believed  that  flying  was 
strictly  for  the  birds  and  vowed  that  the  only 
way  anyone  would  ever  get  him  on  a  plane 
would  be  to  carry  him  on  feet  first.  In 
1951.  near  death  from  a  serious  Illness,  they 
did  Just  that.  An  ambulance  plane  landed 
at  the  Nevada  airport  and  flew  him  to  the 
Mayo  clinic  at  Rochester.  Minn.  That  trip 
convinced  him,  that  flying  is  here  to  stay, 
and  even  Jets  hold  no  fear  for  him  now. 

ANNIVERSARY 

On  Feb.  13th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  will  cele- 
brate their  58th  wedding  anniversary.  The 
only  tragedy,  that  has  marred  their  many 
happy  years,  was  the  untimely  death  in  1955 
of  their  oldest  son.  John.  Their  son,  George, 
and  daughter.  Mary  Cole  Adams,  live  in 
Nevada,  while  their  youngest  eon.  Joe.  prac- 
tices law  in  Junction  City.  Kan.  There  are 
scveri  grandchildren  and  nine  great-grand- 
children. 


Hanging  over  the  mantel  In  their  lovely 
home,  is  the  walnut  plaque  presented  to  Mr. 
Ed  by  the  Nevada  City  Council  In  apprecia- 
tion for  outstanding  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Nevada  Hospital 
for  nearly  30  years. 

A  year  ago,  following  a  fire.  Cole  Brothers 
store  was  sold  and  another  Nevada  landmark 
was  gone.  However,  Mr.  Ed  maintains  an 
office  in  the  store  building  and  still  may  be 
seen  every  day  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Square,  greeting  old  friends  and  making 
new  ones.  This  generous,  vivacious  little 
man  Is  young  In  spirit,  vitally  Interested  In 
the  future  with  memories  of  the  past,  that 
are  equalled  by  none. 


Portugal  Waats  Her  Africans  To  Be 
Portnguese 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

er 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  196S 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
today  with  southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam 
dominating  the  press  we  forget  about 
other  equally  Important  parts  of  the 
world  where  conflicts  are  erupting.  A 
case  In  point  Is  the  Communist  activities 
in  the  Portuguese  colonies  In  Africa. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1966,  contained  an  article  which 
should  be  of  interest  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  Portugal  to  American  foreign 
policy  with  regard  both  to  the  Atlantic 
community  and  Africa. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  article,  entitled  "Portugal  Wants  Her 
Africans  To  Be  Portugese,"  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

PoBTtroAL  Wants  Her  Africans  To  Be 
Portuguese 

(By  Lawrence  Fellows) 

Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  October  1. — Portu- 
g^al's  troubles  In  Africa  neither  began  nor 
ended  with  the  sacking  of  her  embassy  in  the 
Congolese  capital  of  Kinshasa  (formerly  Leo- 
pKjldville)  a  week  ago.  The  troubles  had  been 
brewing  through  centuries  of  economic  and 
political  neglect  of  her  great  territories  on 
the  continent,  through  the  abuses  of  slavery, 
and,  in  more  modern  times,  of  contract  labor 
and  the  excesses  of  cotton  and  sugar  barons, 
through  the  remote  and  authoritarian  rule 
Lisbon  exerted  over  fchunks  of  Africa  poten- 
tially much  richer  and  together  almost  23 
times  the  size  of  the  mother  country. 

Portugal  was  shaken  out  of  her  lethargy 
after  a  night  in  March,  1961,  when  a  few 
stiots  were  fired  at  a  p>oUce  patrol  car  cruising 
through  the  town  of  Sao  Salvador  Do  Congo, 
In  Northern  Angola. 

Within  24  hours,  in  outbursts  of  violence 
in  40  places,  300  white  Portuguese  were  mur- 
dered, women  raped  and  crucified,  clilldren 
mutilated  and  burned  alive.  In  the  next 
three  weeks  of  the  Angolan  rebellion,  1,000 
more  white  and  6,000  blacks  who  reftised  to 
join  the  terrorism  were  slaughtered  by  Ba- 
kongo  tribesmen  from  both  sides  of  the 
Angola-Congo  border. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  experience  to  relate, 
but  a  necessary  one  to  have  told  to  under- 
stand the  great,  sudden  shift  of  Portugal's 
policies  toward  her  African  provinces  and 
their  neighbors. 

IS  THE   CHARGE  TRUE? 

It  would  be  a  curious  turn  of  the  tables  if 
the  Congo's  charges  against  Portugal  now 
were  true  that  she  is  harboring  troops  In  the 
pay    of    former    Congolese    Premier    Moise 
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Tshombe  in  Angola  and  would  Nippon  him 
in  a  drive  into  the  Congo  to  reassert  his  old 
authority.  The  prospect  of  this  was  pre- 
sumably what  led  the  frustrated  Congolese 
to  sack  the  Portuguese  embassy  in  Kinshasa. 

The  Portuguese  do  not  concede  the  truth 
of  the  charge  but.  as  though  Justification 
were  needed,  they  contend  that  General  Mo- 
butu, the  Congolese  President,  is  supplying 
weapons  to  the  rebels  the  Portuguese  have 
pi  nned  up  in  Angola  now. 

But  whatever  the  truth  of  thai  charge,  the 
e.jiphasis  of  the  caaj.ges  dictated  from  Por- 
tugal are  without  question  direct'^d  to  put- 
ting things  right  Inside  lier  own  territories. 
tuw.4rd  coutauiing  with  force  the  spread  of 
Black  Nationali.'Jm  and  remedying  'he  griev- 
ances it  Is  likely  to  feed  on. 

TWO   OTHER   1  }-;ALLt;NGES 

Since  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Angola  in 
1961.  Portugal  had  had  to  face  two  other 
armed  challenges  to  ber  power  in  Africa: 
One  that  started  in  1963  in  Portuguese 
Guinea  on  the  hot.  West  African  coast,  and 
one  that  started  in  1964  in  Mozambique, 
which  stretches  ne.Trly  1.500  miles  along  Afri- 
ca's southeastern  coast  Against  most  expec- 
tations, the  Portuguese  appear  to  be  winning 
t'le  fight  on  all  three  fronts. 

In  Angola,  the  richest  of  the  provinces, 
the  rebels,  or  invaders  as  the  Portuguese  call 
tliem.  are  penned  up  so  tightly  in  a  small  area 
of  northern  forest  that  thousands  of  Portu- 
guese troops  and  perhaps  a  hundred  Jet  fight- 
ers have  been  transferred  to  Mozambique  to 
clean  up  the  terrorist  activity  there. 

In  Portuguese  Guinea,  a  st-alemate  of  sorts 
has  also  descended  on  the  terrorist  war  with 
Amllcar  Cabral  directing  incursions  from 
Conakry,  in  Guinea,  that  never  penetrate  very 
deep  n6r  last  very  \OT)g. 

In  Mozambique,  trie  Portuguese  are  now 
facing  what  they  believe  is  their  toughest 
challenge  because  Insurgents  can  move  fairly 
freely  In  the  desolate  bush  area  of  the  coun- 
try's far  northwestern  .ind  northeastern  cor- 
ners. 

The  raiders  are  turning  gr.idually  from 
frightened,  inept  bands  of  a  dozen  or  so  Into 
frightened  inept  bauds  of  a  dozen  accom- 
panied by  trained  and  competent  fighters 
with  modern  weapons  mainly  of  Chinese  or 
Russian  origin. 

Their  weapons  p.re  very  much  alike,  and 
those  who  have  been  given  some  military 
training  have  all  been  to  the  same  training 
camps  In  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Luion.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  central 
direction  to  the  terrorist  activity  In  the  three 
provinces.  Splinter  groups  keep  forming 
among  the  terrorists  in  recurring  fights  over 
leadership,  and  this  has  been  a  great  help  to 
the  Portuguese. 

It  Is  still  a  very  one-sided  war,  with  Portu- 
gal's tough  paratroopers  and  local  militia  of 
both  races  Inflicting  casualties  on  the  ter- 
rorists far  In  excess  of  their  own.  Yet  to 
clean  up  this  last  knotty  area  of  insurgency, 
Portugal  has  built  up  her  fighting  force  In 
Mozambique  to  an  estimated  40.000  regulars. 

It  Is  only  half  the  battle  as  the  Portuguese 
see  it.  And  for  the  other  half  of  the  fight 
she  has  started  putting  a  lot  more  effort  Into 
wiping  out  the  old  abuses  and  Improving,  as 
far  as  her  resources  will  allow,  exceedingly 
pranitlve  conditions  of  living. 

SOME    RACIAL    INTOLERANCE 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  racial  in- 
tolerance among  Mozambique's  whites 
toward  the  overwhelming  majority  of  black 
faces  that  confront  them  in  the  country,  but 
there  Is  no  Intolerance  In  ofllclal  policy. 

Even  at  the  unofficial  level,  the  Portuguese 
are  the  least  race-conscious  of  all  the  Euro- 
peans who  came  as  colonizers  to  Africa,  per- 
haps because  they  have  been  here  the  long- 
est, perhaps  because  of  their  own  contact 
with  the  Moors.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
Portuguese  marry  Africans,  work  under  them 
In  the  Civil  Service,  and  speak  derisively  of 
the  race-consciousness  of  their  Anglo-Saxon 
friends  In  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 


Portugal  wants  her  black  citizens  to  feel 
they  have  at  least  a  chance  to  become  good 
and  prosperous  Portuguese.  The  schools, 
clinics  and  homes  going  up  In  Beira  give  It  a 
look  of  activity  that  cannot  be  seen  sjiy- 
where  to  the  north  as  far  a*  Addis  Ababa. 
Education  posts  are  being  pi^iced  tlirough 
the  country  to  give  the  bjacks  a  rudimentary 
grasp  of  Portuguese  that:VlIl  enable  them  to 
ease  part  of  the  way  up  mto  the'  primary 
school  system.  It'^will  also  enable  them  to 
vote  If  they  arc  ready  to  pay  a  nnxip.^t  t.'ix 
each  year. 

In  South  Africa,  the  blacks  i%xc  a  mce  ap.irt 
and  this  seems  now  to  be  the  trend  in 
Rhodesia.  In  Portugal  and  her  oversells 
orovinces,  people  are  regarded  either  ss  good 
Po''u[;ucse  or  they  are  not.  In  the  fight 
against  black  nationalism,  this  mav  prove  to 
be  ilie  biggest  weapon  in  Poruigai-^  :ir^eii:il 


Traffic  Engineer  Plays  Important  Role 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude In  the  Record  a  statement  prepared 
by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Barnes,  commi.s.sioner  of 
traffic  for  New  York  City : 

Tlie  Traffic  Engineer  i£  a  profe.ssion.il  man 
belonging  to  one  of  the  newest  branches  of 
engineering  brought  about  by  the  expanding 
transportation  role  of  the  automobile  He  is 
Iwsically  a  civil  engineer  or  an  electncal  en- 
gineer whoee  specialized  training  is  directed 
towiird  the  primary  goal  of  mamtainlng  the 
efficient,  safe  and  economical  transportation 
of  people  and  goods.  He  functions  in  two 
separate  but  inter-related  fields;  namely, 
geometric  design  and  planning  of  new  streets 
and  highways  and  the  regulation  and  control 
of  existing  facilities.  In- both  instances  tiie 
traffic  engineer  utilizes  specialized  tools  and 
techniques  to  control  and  exi>edite  traffic  and 
combat  hazardous  and  wastef\U  congestion. 

The  traffic  engineer  employs  these  engi- 
neering tctoLs  which  he  has  adapted,  devised 
and  developed  In  a  continuing  effort  to  bring 
greater  safety,  eSBciency  and  capacity  to  both 
modern  and  outmoded  street  and  highway 
systems.  Theee  techniques  range  from  the 
primitive  but  highly  effective  peint«<l  line  to 
the  most  sc^>histicated  electronic  controlled 
traffic  signal;  from  elaborate  one-way  street 
systems  to  the  simple  device  of  restricting 
standing  or  parking  In  sectors  where  curb 
lanes  are  neceeaary  for  the  free  movement  of 
vehicles;  from  the  Installation  of  a  modest 
number  at  curb  parking  meters  In  a  small 
shopping  district  to  the  design  and  oonstrtic- 
tlon  of  mtiltl-Ievel  garages  In  major  districts. 

But  the  end  result  often  over-shadows' the 
long  and  arduous  field  Invest  Igatloms.  the 
comprehensive  study  of  traffic  patterns,  pe- 
destrian movements,  accident  analyses,  and 
vehicle  movement  studies  and  projections. 
In  one  major  east-coast  city,  traffic  engineers 
travelled  almost  2  mlUlon  vehicle  mUes  In  a 
single  year.  Activities  Initiated  by  these  men 
reeulted  In  75,000  sign  Installations,  over  13 
milUon  linear  feet  of  lane  and  center  line 
markings,  the  modernization  or  Installation 
erf  new  signals  at  600  Intersections;  and  the 
Installation  of  almost  4,000  new  signal  faces. 
As  petrt  ot  street  and  highway  studies  more 
than  4,000  traffic  counts  were  conducted. 

Modem  technology  In  the  field  of  com- 
puters and  telemetry  has  been  highly  useful 
as  a  tool  for  the  modern  traffic  engineer. 
Adjustable  traffic  signals  control  systems  are 
being  utilized  throughout  the  country  lo 
"count"  traffic  and  automatically  make  'de- 
cisions" to  control  traffic  movement.     Along 


with  these  computers.  Is  the  "hardware  tlie 
traffic  engineer  utilizes  such  as  modern  inirr- 
conncctlon  methods  using  cables  or  radio 
signal  beads,  and  pedestrian  signal  controls. 

The  traffic  engineer,  in  order  to  achieve  l.:: 
goal,  must  use  existing  streets  and  highways 
to  their  maximum  capacity.  Since  a  cit>  .^ 
heaviest  traffic  concentration  is  the  ccntni; 
business  district,  the  traffic  engineers  Initi- 
ated the  one-way  street  operation  with  +»!■- 
gressive  signal  systems.  These  progr.iiiiv  f;.- 
hance  .«aleiy.  reduce  congestion  and  improve 
capacity  with  little  or  no  major  cons-.ruciu:. 
.Such  programs  are  developed  foUowmp  a 
thorough  analysis  of  conditions  and  HcfKlenis 
and  require  the  application  of  pTO. en  pnn- 
oiples  and  t^-chniques  of  the  traffic  enpmetr- 
iii,:  p.'o:ess'.(jn.  One  typical  result  of  s-ucli  a 
ope-way  program  showed  an  ovrall  20  . 
reduction  of  pedestrian  accidents,  cross  bireet 
ciipacity  increa.ses  of  2C  :  number  o!  vehicle 
stops  reduced  65';  and  the  amount  of  s*np- 
time  reduced  60',r. 

The  increasing  emphasis  on  low-cost  coin- 
inuting  and  public  parking  at  terminal  points 
and  in  business  districts  during  the  pafi 
decade  has  extended  the  traffic  engineer  s 
: unction  Into  the  field  of  off-street  and  curb- 
side  parking.  Through  traffic  engineering  ex- 
perience, he  knows  that  streets  are  primariiy 
lor  the  transportation  of  persons  and  goods 
but  he  also  recognizes  that  certain  business 
districts  could  not  economically  survive  with- 
out productive  short  term  business  parker.-^ 
Engineering  studies  are  undertaken  in  cities 
throughout  the  country  into  existing  parking 
deficiencies  in  core  areas.  Through  these 
engineering  Investigations,  parking  resirlr- 
tlons  are  installed  when  full  street  capacity 
is  required  to  reduce  congestion;  however, 
wlien  curb-side  parking  does  not  interefere 
with  free  movement  and  turn-over  is  required 
to  provide  adequate  shopper-parking,  the  en- 
gineer recommends  the  Installation  of  park- 
ing meters.  The  dtiration  of  parking  at 
meters  is  derived  from  the  experience,  knowl- 
edge and  results  of  extensive  engineering 
studies  of  the  professional  traffic  engineer 
coupled  with  individual  needs  of  each  busi- 
ness district.  Off-street  parking  is  a  pnmary 
Ingredient  of  a  balanced  system  of  tr.nis- 
p<jrtation. 

In  serving  the  specialized  contribution  to 
transportation  the  traffic  engineer  correlates 
planning  and  operation  of  off-street  facilities 
to  enhance  traffic  flow.  By  providing  all-day 
off-street  parking  for  commuters  in  periph- 
eral areas  of  cities  adjacent  to  mass  transit 
lines,  he  reduces  peak  hour  volumes  in  core 
areas.  By  providing  shwt-duration  ofT- 
street  parking  In  central  areas  for  bti.siness- 
men,  salesmen,  buyers,  servicemen  and 
others  on  brief  but  economically  productive 
trips  he  enhanced  -Uie  city's  retail  and  com- 
mercial business  without  increasing  traffic 
volumes  or  reducing  lanes  of  moving  traffic. 

The  traffic  engineer  takes  pride  In  his  own 
work  and  that  of  hie  professional  colleagues. 
Throi^h  bis  professional  associations  and 
publications  he  keeps  current  with  new  de- 
velopments which  he  may  adapt  to  the  traffic 
problems  which  confront  him. 

His  training  and  experience  equip  him  to 
determine  objectively  the  safest  and  most 
appropriate  means  of  moving  and  controlling 
traffic. 

His  engineering  competence  fits  him  to 
work  on  a  plane  of  equality  and  understand- 
ing with  engineers  In  the  transportation, 
construction,  utility  and  other  fields  tangent 
to  his  own  work. 

He  is  a  project  engineer  and  a  planner 
whose  viewpoint  Is  not  completely  restricted 
to  localized  traffic  problems.  He  views  each 
project  In  the  context  of  broad  pattern.?  of 
safe  and  efficient  traffic  movement. 

He  is  often  beset  by  erroneous  theories  and 
emotional  viewpoints  held  by  the  general 
public  but  is  generally  too  busy  doing  his 
Job  to  be  articulate  In  defense  of  his  deci- 
sions. 

In  an  age  of  Increasing  reliance  on  motor 
vehicle  transportation,  the  traffic  engineer 
is  deserving  of  greater  professional  recogni- 
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ttoa  and  recompense,  not  only  as  acknowl- 
edgement or  bla  servlcea  to  the  public  but 
aleo  an  Incentive  to  attract  more  young  engi- 
neering talent  Into  this  esacntlal  profession. 


New  Look  at  Afrkaltnral  FiBaBcin; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   KAITLAKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  agricultural  financ- 
ing have  concerned  both  farmers  and 
bcmkers  for  many  years.  On  September 
23  Mr.  E.  Mason  Hendrlckson,  a  leader 
In  Pennsylvania  banking  and  finance, 
delivered  a  very  interesting  address  on 
the  subject  at  WUliamsport,  Pa.  His 
commenta  on  "capital,  capacity,  and 
chanifeter,"  and  his  recommendations, 
should  be  valuable  for  many  Members  of 
Congress  and  members  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  financial  oommimlties. 

I  include  Mr.  Hendrickson's  address  at 
this  point: 

"A  Bankers'  New  Look  at  Agricultural 
Financing"  ■•  a  topic  for  tbla  aftemoon's 
diAcuealon  La  somewhat  of  a  leading  one  with 
the  Implication  that  bankers  actually  are 
looking  anew  at  agriculture  and  its  financ- 
ing requirement.  It  U  quite  possible  that 
tbere  U  mar*  wishful  thinking  here  than 
actual  fact. 

The  background  from  which  I  report  may 
b«  typical  at  rvral  PennsylTanla.  In  1966. 
Union  County — small  In  area,  population. 
and  econcmlc  actlTlty — listed  39  Industrial 
evtabUahmenta  employing  1900  workers  to 
produce  $36  million  worth  of  goods.  At  the 
same  time,  544  farms  comprised  of  3420  peo- 
ple wtthln  their  households  sold  t6<4  million 
worth  of  products.  Farm  Income  received  by 
proprietors  and  farm  wages  paid  to  workers 
was  •3.006.000,  as  compared  to  a  total  wage 
and  salary  flgm<e  931  million  for  the  county. 
ntfmers  recetred  about  Vj  the  total  Income 
paid  otber  worlitT*  and  produce  about  V^ 
tlM  weaitli.  Farmers  spent  $3  mil  lion  on 
feed;  91  million  on  poultry  and  livestock; 
•433.00  on  seed  and  fertilizer;  •286.000.  on 
gasoline  and  other  types  of  fuel,  and  $490,000 
on  contract  and  hired  help  or  a  total  basic 
farm  operational  expenditure  ot  ^'/^  miUlon 
basic  operational  e^tpendlture  to  produce 
••H  mlllkm  of  prodiKst.  These  statistics 
help  show  that  8[gricult\n-e  holds  a  signif- 
icant place  In  the  economy  ot  that  small  area 
and  must  be  treated  by  the  banks  with 
prof>er  care  and  regard  lest  it  detract  from 
the  welfare  of  the  entirety. 

Old  time  farming  moving  into  Agribusiness 
means  that  banks  must  analyze  agrlcultiire's 
credit  needs  and  attempt  to  satisfy  them 
much  the  same  as  with  any  other  dynamic, 
growing,  high  volume  business  that  operates 
on  a  low  profit  per  unit  of  sale. 

Country  banks  have  generally  lent  money 
to  farmers  whose  established  integrity  and 
known,  management  qualities  have  made  the 
risks  reasonable.  These  criteria  restricted  the 
borrowers  somewhat  to  those  who  owned 
much  eqtilty  In  their  real  estate  and  mainly 
required  funds  to  purchase  rapidly  amortized 
equipment  or  finance  production  on  a  strictly 
term  basis.  Were  It  not  for  today's  Ught 
money  situation,  we  feel  that  more  study  and 
effort  would  b«  put  toward  Integrating  coun- 
try hanking  resources  with  the  progresslvv 
young  fanner's  ambition  to  put  Into  practice 
mor*  of  the  advances  of  science  and  Industry 
thait  make  possible  so  much  more  produc- 
tivity. 


Biit  tixi.iy  whon  the  prime  r.ite  \i  G':  — the 
legal  limit  in  Pennsylvania — when  ■wealthy 
corporations  of  world-wide  stature  .ire  bor- 
rowing at  this  rate,  when  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bonds  axe  offered  for  sale  at  a  yield  in  excess 
of  this  6%,  it  is  very  difBcult  to  become  lib- 
eral or  exploratory  with  the  depoeitors  money. 

With  banks  now  having  from  65  to  75% 
of  their  total  deposits  in  loanB.  the  return  to 
the  test  of  the  three  C's  of  credit  Is  in  evi- 
dence in  a  more  severe  w.iy  than  at  anytime 
since  World  War  II.  So  how  does  the  farmer 
get  a  loan. 

With  no  signiflc.ince  pl.-\ced  on  orders  he 
must  have  the  same  Capital.  Caparity.  and 
Character  qualifications  that  would  be  ap- 
plied to  any  other  progressive  or  expansion 
minded  business  man  These  three  C's  are 
somewhat  unfortunately  nimed  in  that  each 
word  can  have  so  many  different  meanings. 
But  the  cliche  Is  kind  of  catchy  and  Is  easy 
for  the  evaluator  of  credit  to  remember. 

When  it  comes  to  Capital  whnt  we  are  re- 
ferring to  Is  how  much  money  the  Individual 
or  corporation  h.xs  In  the  operation  and  Just 
how  far  that  investment  goos  toward  sup- 
pxsrtlng  the  whole.  Remember,  a  bank  may 
be  very  safe  In  lending  up  to  80"  on  certain 
residential  real  estate,  but  might  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  come  out  on  50'^  of  a  cage  layer 
house  should  It  be  abandoned  by  the  death  or 
failure  of  the  operator. 

The  Capacity  of  the  borrower  means  his 
ability  to  do  the  Job  In  a  reasonably  expert 
w.-vy  and  the  ability  of  the  market  on  which 
he  sells  to  support  his  effort  with  a  decent 
livelihood.  All  of  us  can  cite  too  many  cases 
of  the  outstanding  succef^s  next  to  the  out- 
standing fiUure.  t)oth  selling  on  the  same 
market  with  ostensibly  the  same  facilities. 
This  Is  the  area  of  manaEternent  and  I  shan't 
digress  Into  it.  .Sufflce  it  to  -^ay  that  none  of 
you  would  be  here  today  If  you  were  not 
coenizant  of  Us  ImfKirtance. 

Then,  regardless  of  the  efTlclent  facility 
and  talented  management,  no  unit  will 
s\u-vlve  long  on  25*  eggs.  10*  broilers,  or 
12*  hogs.  We  have  all  seen  these  In  the  last 
10  years  and  I  know  of  no  one  willing  to 
predict  than  an  occn.slonal  return  to  disas- 
trous; prices  Is  Impossible. 

Of  course,  what  we  are  snylng  Is  that  loans 
cannot  be  granted  to  the  producer  who 
promises  to  be  marginal  under  stress  and 
with  tnsufflclent  reserve  strength  to  stand 
periodic  rough  times. 

Character  has  to  do  with  a  man's — or  cor- 
portatlon's — Integrity.  We  are  all  nice  guys 
when  all  Is  going  well,  but  how  do  we  act 
when  much  goes  wrong.  Liars,  cheaters, 
people  with  disrespect  for  obligations  will 
always  get  you  In  the  long  run.  They'll 
siphon  off  excesses  during  periods  of  plenty 
and  rtm  away  with  gross  receipts  when  the 
opjeration  shows  signs  of  breaking. 

Within  the  past  month  my  bank  granted 
a  Une  of  credit  to  ajt>cal  farmer — an  agri- 
businessman — who  showed  us  by  his  audited 
financial  statement  and  record  of  ten  years 
of  splendid  work  at  the  Job  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  maximum  the  law  permits  us 
to  lend  to  any  one  borrower. 

To  the  contrary  and  within  the  same 
month  we  refused  to  lend  75%  on  a  mag- 
nificently planned  broiler  hou.se  to  an  ap- 
plicant skilled  and  prosperouii  in  another 
profession,  but  who  had  only  tiny  equity  In 
the  firm  on  which  the  hotise  was  to  be  lo- 
cated, has  had  no  experience  in  this  ex- 
tremely demanding  endeavor,  who  repre- 
sented a  very  ordinary  hired  man  as  his  ex- 
pert manager,  who  submitted  a  self-made 
financial  statement  obviously  misrepre- 
sented, and  balked  at  furnishing  an  audited 
one.     Indeed  we  lent  him  nothing. 

I  really  don't  know  whether  there  is  a  new 
look  at  agricultural  financing  but  one  thing 
Is  certain — It  Is  a  harder  one  Just  m  the  look 
Is  at  any  other  application  during  these  times 
of  high  demand  and  limited  supply. 

So  what's  new?  Maybe  country  banks 
could  and  should  be  more  Imaginative,  and 
If  money  la  so  tight  that  It  la  difficult  to  put 


on  more  loans,  then  perhaps  the  style  and 
method  could  be  altered. 

In  the  free  economy  banks  must  progress 
and  order  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of 
honest  profit  Just  as  any  other  business. 
The  present  position  on  lendable  funds  may 
have  some  bank  officers  smug  and  laboring 
under  delusion.  A  respected  New  York  bank- 
ing executive '  recently  made  the  following 
statement  to  a  group  of  bankers : 

"Would  any  of  your  banks  consider  ex- 
tending credit  to  a  company  In  an  Industry 
where: 

"Costs  are  unmercifully  high  and  are 
often  Indetermlnant  on  an  Individual  prod- 
uct-by-product basis? 

"Pricing  p>ollcles  are  unrealistic  and  are 
dominated  more  by  tradition  than  by  mar- 
keting considerations? 

"Operations  are  restricted  by  a  range  of 
state  and  federal  regualtions,  many  of  which 
were  designed  for  conditions  that  no  longer 
exist? 

"Employee  turnover  by  any  objective 
standard  Is  too  far  above  average? 

"Youth  Is  not  being  attracted  to  the  In- 
dustry In  anything  like  the  numbers  re- 
quired to  perpetuate  management? 

"The  uses  of  the  latest  technology  are 
largely  defensive,  not  creative? 

"Thirteen  thousand  competitors  all  offer 
basically  the  same  product  which  Is  Indis- 
penslble  to  the  operation  of  the  economic 
system  ? 

"This  Is  the  banking  Industry." 

He  further  went  to  to  predict  that  as  time 
goes  on  banks  would  concentrate  less  and 
leas  on  the  profitability  of  money  lending 
and  more  and  more  on  the  potential  profit- 
ability of  Innovation  and  provision  of  finan- 
cial services  such  as  equipment  leasing  and 
factoring. 

We  have  been  asked  to  touch  on  the  subject 
of  factoring  today  and  see  how  it  might  be 
applied  to  feed  and  farm  supplies  sold  by 
the  dealer.  There  are  reports  that  some 
banks  have  made  factoring  arrangements 
with  certain  feed  distributors,  but  I  am 
frankly  unaware  of  them  and  do  not  know  of 
the  exact  mechanics  that  may  have  been  set 
up  to  handle  these  cases. 

Factoring  is  basically  the  selling  outright 
of  an  account  receivable.  The  factor  does 
the  credit  checking  and  makes  the  collection. 
He  guarantees  payment  in  full  at  the  ma- 
turity date  of  the  receivable.  This  has  been 
done  with  great  success  in  textile*,  clothing 
and  foods  businesses.  Charges  vary  but  a 
typical  example  might  be  one  in  which  the 
buyer  of  the  goods  pays  the  factor  after  30 
days  and  the  seller  ot  those  goods  sustains  a 
1%  charge. 

If  the  seller  factoring  the  account  wishes 
to  get  an  advance  on  the  receivable,  then  he 
would  pay  for  Interest  on  that  advance. 
The  Banking  Code  of  Pennsylvania  would 
permit  such  financing  to  be  accomplished 
much  the  same  as  a  revolving  credit  fund  and 
thereby  bear  a  charge  of  1%  per  month. 
From  a  feeder  who  would  ncn-mally  pay  his 
account  30  days  after  receiving  his  feed  the 
distributor  may  get  Instant  money  at  2%  off 
the  Invoice  price.  This  2  %  discount  for  cash 
may  be  customary  In  the  trade  In  many  areas, 
but  it  means  a  whopping  24%  per  annum 
cost  to  someone  in  the  chain  of  flow  from 
manufacturer  to  feeder. 

Twenty-four  percent  p>er  annum  legally 
collected  Is  what  we  could  call  creative  bank- 
ing. However,  that  is  only  gross  and  we  all 
live  on  take  home  pay. 

The  bank — or  financing  institution — 
would  have  to  use  Its  best  professional  in- 
vestigators of  agricultural  credit  to  guaran- 
tee 100%  payment  of  the  receivables  It  buys. 
And  this  would  not  be  cheap.  Then  the  bill- 
ing, collection,  and  bookkeeping  required 
would  knock  another  good  chunk  off  the 
melon,  and  frankly,  Gentlemen,  few  country 
banks  are  equipped  to  so  perform.     It  Is  for 
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these  reasons  that  I  believe  factoring  will  be 
a  long  time  coming  to  the  country.  Bank 
mergers,  closer  work  with  correspondents,  or 
elllances  with  commercial  financial  institu- 
tions could  hasten  the  day. 

What  would  seem  more  plausible  to  me 
would  be  for  the  dealer  to  dlscovmt  at  his 
bank  notes  made  by  the  feeder.  If  the  dealer 
could  endorse  the  note  with  recourse  and  sub- 
stantiate the  feasibility  of  the  transaction 
with  necessary  dociunents,  then  there  should 
not  be  too  much  difficulty  in  getting  the 
money  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  After  all, 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  free  funds  from 
receivables  to  better  operate  and  expand  the 
business.  If  the  feeder  Is  too  poor  an  op- 
erator for  the  dealer  to  guarantee,  then  he 
should  hardly  be  foisted  on  a  financier. 

Somewhere  In  between  the  high  control 
costs  and  high  risk  of  agricultural  factoring 
and  simple  personal  loans  that  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  rm«t  lie  an  area  of  commercial 
finance  more/suitable  to  both  banks  and  the 
Industry.  Am  hinted  above.  I  suspect  It  would 
be  a  procedure  based  on  the  complete  finan- 
cial statements  of  feeder  and  the  guarantee- 
ing dealer./  Assignments  of  sales  receipts  of 
the  end  pra^lUGts  could  be  used  where  the 
situation  waitantA.  And,  since  the  needs  for 
production  finance  would  be  somewhat  con- 
tinuous, application  of  a  revolving  credit  plan 
could  be  used  to  Induce  the  banker  to  supply 
a  largear  share  of  his  tight  funds  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 


Distinguished  Service  Award  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Jalini  Weil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  Oeix)ber  22.  1966 

Mr,  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
dedicated  &nd  public-spirited  people  of 
Cleveland  nave  recenuy  been  awarded  a 
citation  by  fihe  United^ppeal  of  Greater 
Cleveland,  for  their  hii^anltarlan  pilot 
work  with  the  elderly. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Well  have  humbly 
and  quietly  pursued  their  ^ITorts  to  bring 
spirit,  courage,  and  comfoi't.to  the  agim 
There  is  little  I  can  add  to  n»e  citation 
given   to   these  two  exemplarsAcitize 
J9  who  have  so  diligently  devoted  thel 

and  efforts/to  the  be^rment  of  the 
elderly.  Under  leave  granted,  I  include 
the  award  citation  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Julius  Weil : 

Devotion  to  IXitt — Heroic  At  Mit.vF:MENT« 
Valtjabu;  Research  in  the  Fields  or 
Science — Courageous  Victory  Over  Physi- 
cal AND  Other  Handicaps — These  Are 
Typical  of  the  Many  Dlstincuishfd 
Services  Recorded  in  Community  Wel- 
fare 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  distingui.'.hed  and 
valuable  services  that  the  United  Appeal  of 
Greater  Cleveland  proudly  make  this  award. 

The  United  Appeal  of  Greater  Cleveland — 
Distinguished  Service  Award  Citation — Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Julius  Weil. 

With  singleness  of  purpose  and  rare  devo- 
tion. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Weil  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  programs  of  care  and  treat- 
ment for  this  community's  growing  num- 
bers of  senior  citizens. 

In  1951.  when  Dr.  Weil  was  named  Director 
of  Monteflore,  homes  few  the  aged  provided 
little  more  than  food  and  shelter. 

Recognizing  that  the  needs  of  human 
beings  remain  basically  the  same  regardless 
of  age.  Dr.  Well  established  a  sheltered  work- 
shop so  tliat  residents  of   the  home  could 


remain  useful  and  earn  money  for  personal 
needs.  Social  service,  unknown  In  the  Insti- 
tutional field  of  aging,  was  established  at 
Monteflore  In  1944  with  Mrs.  Well  as  dlrectcw. 

Physical  therapy,  occui>atlonal  therapy 
and  psychological  testing  were  further  ex- 
periments which  soon  became  "must"  foe 
every  progressive  home  for  the  aged. 

So  that  older  persons  could  remain  In  the 
community  with  the  support  of  institutional 
services.  Dr.  Well  established  an  out-patient 
department  to  serve  persons  living  In  close 
proximity  to  the  home. 

The  dignity  of  the  Individual  is  this  dedi- 
cated couple's  foremost  consideration.  Their 
outstanding  contributions  and  progressive 
methods  have  restated  in  Improved  standards 
in  homes  for  aged  throughout  this  country. 
With  himible  spirit  emd  love  of  mankind, 
they  have  widened  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge  and  Its  application  to  human 
problems. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Well.  In  recogmtion  of 
their  remarkable  succession  of  achievements, 
The  United  Appecil  of  Greater  Cleveland 
presents  its  highest  honw.  this  Distinguished 
Service  Award. 

October  18,  1966. 

Wn-LtAM    C.    THEUHorr. 
President  of  The  United  Appeal. 
Henry  J.  Nave. 
Campaign  Chairman  So  44. 


Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Friday,  October  21,  1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
sad  day  for  Massachusetts,  the  Republi- 
can Party,  and  the  Nation  when  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall  removed  the  cod 
fish  from  the  door  of  liis  Washington 
office  as  a  prelude  to  his  retirement  from 
public  life. 

The  Senator's  wisdom  and  integrity 

ha\'e  long  been  a  byword  in  the  Congress 

and  the  country  and  in  particular  the 

12th    District    of    Massachusetts.      We 

nil  remember  him  for  his  contribution 

the  creation  of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
(ore  and  for  his  stanch  defense  of 
cranberry  growers  during  the  "cran- 
berry crisis"  of  1959  when  the  Food  and 
Di-u?  Administration  wTongly  recalled 
cianberries  from  the  market  place. 

In  the  Congress,  we  work  in  teams 
It  is  the  "we,"  not  the  "I,"  that  is  impor- 
tant, The  Massachusetts  congressional 
"team,"  thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
its  captain,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  has 
been  extraordinarily  effective  in  dealing 
with  the  multitude  of  problems  facing 
the  Commonwealth.  We  will  sorely  miss 
his  able  leadership. 

Senator  Saltonstall  has  given  me  in- 
valuable assistance  in  my  work  for  the 
12th  District.  In  the  89th  Congress,  we 
began  working  together  to  establish  a 
national  memorial  at  Plymouth  Rock 
and  is  now  playing  the  lead  role  in  the 
effort  to  bring  the  proposed  center  of  the 
Environmental  Sciences  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  Massachusetts.  I  only 
wish  that  he  would  be  here  in  the  90th 
Congress  to  see  these  projects  brought 
lo  their  successful  conclusion. 

However,  tliis  distinguished  veteran  of 
public  service  certainly  deserves  the  un- 
piessured  pace  of  retirement     He  has 


been  serving  the  Commonwealth  con- 
stantly since  he  was  elected  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  Representatives  in 
1923.  He  served  as  speaker  of  the  Ma.s- 
sachusetts  house  for  8  years  and  then 
as  Oovemor  he  gave  the  State  one  of  the 
best  administrations  In  Its  history. 

He  has  given  tills  same  untiring  service 
to  the  Nation  during  his  22  years  in  the 
Senate.  As  ranking  minority  member  of 
both  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  he  has  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation's  welfare  that  will 
be  long  remembered.  The  name  of 
Saltonstall  has  become  a  synonym  for 
leadership. 

The  senior  Senator  fi-om  Massachu- 
setts is  a  member  of  the  14th  generation 
of  Saltonstalls,  many  of  whom  also  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  public  service.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Senator  has  a  son,  Bill,  who  assisted  his 
father  in  Washington  and  has  recently 
been  elected  to  the  State  senate.  I  know 
that  he  will  carry  on  the  noble  tradition 
his  father  has  enhanced  so  well. 

I  will  miss  Senator  Saltonstall.  as 
will  every  other  Congressman,  Senator, 
and  every  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  I 
will  always  be  grateful  for  his  wisdom 
and  for  the  hand  he  offered  in  friendship. 


Eddie  Casey  of  Harvard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACRDSETTS 

I.N, THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  col- 
lege athletic  world  and  very  many  people 
thi'ouhgout  Massachusetts  and  the  Na- 
tion were  shocked  and  deeply  grieved  by 
the  passing  of  Edward  L.  "Eddie"  Casey, 
former  alltime  Harvard  All-American 
football  star  and  coach.  The  passing  last 
July  of  this  outstanding  American  ath- 
lete and  spoits  figure  came  suddenly  and 
without  much  advance  warning  at 
Boston. 

Eddie  Casey  was  stricken  while  lidinp 
on  the  north  shore  of  Massachusetts  with 
his  beloved  wife,  Anna,  on  a  bright,  sum- 
mer Saturday  afternoon.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  massive  heart  seizure  he  suffered 
with  typical  presence  of  mind  and  cour- 
age, and  in  spit  of  great  pain,  he  per- 
sonally di'ove  his  car  a  considerable  dis- 
tance through  heavy  traffic  to  the  Ma.ss- 
achusetts  General  Hospital,  where  de- 
spite the  most  skilled  medical  treatment, 
he  expired  2  days  later. 

Eddie  Casey  was  one  of  the  greatest 
football  players  the  American  college 
gridiron  has  ever  known.  Bom  in 
Natick.  Mass.,  he  early  showed  great 
promise  in  athletics  and  starred  on  one 
of  the  most  famous  high  school  football 
teams  of  that  famous  town  which  is 
noted  for  the  athletic  prowess  and 
triumphs  of  Its  sons. 

Later,  he  attended  Exeter  Academy, 
where  he  continued  his  superb  record  In 
athletics  and  In  the  classroom  and  cli- 
maxed his  magnificent  career  as  a  stu- 
dent, athlete  and  coach  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  twice  selected  for  AU- 
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America  honors  and  distinguished  hlm- 
arif  as  a  scholar  and  leader. 

The  care«-  of  Eddie  Casey  was  replete 
with  heroic  achievements  on  the  gridiron 
and  read  like  a  Frank  Merriwell  story. 
Time  and  time  again  this  Incredible  son 
of  Natlck  bewildered  his  opponents  and 
stirred  packed  stadiums  to  a  frowzy  of 
excitement  by  his  flashing  performances. 
He  was  known  to  his  generation  of 
football  i^ayers  and  enthusiasts  for  his 
sparkling  open  field  running,  his  light- 
ning speed  and  incredible  agility,  and  his 
fabulous  defensive  tactics,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all,  his  astoimding  courage  and 
tenacity. 

He  played  Ui  the  great  football  era  of 
Harvard  dominated  by  that  great,  all- 
time  coach,  the  late  Percy  D.  Haughton. 
during  which  Harvard  football  reached, 
perhaps,  its  highest  peak  In  football  suc- 
cess. 

The  Harvard  teams  of  those  days  re- 
ceived widespread,  national  recognition 
and  numbered  in  their  ranks  many  fa- 
mous players  like  the  great  Eddie  Mahan, 
a  fellow  townsman  of  Casey's  in  Natlck 
and  considered  one  of  the  great  all-time 
gridiron  giants:  the  late  Charlie  Brick- 
ley,  kicking  specialist  and  master  of  the 
dr(^>klck,  who  could  stand  as  far  beck 
as  the  45-  or  50-yard  line  and  with  deft 
precision  and  skill  kick  the  football  be- 
tween the  goal  posts;  Sam  Felton.'fa- 
moxis  punter,  and  the  beloved  Billy  Mur- 
ray, captain  of  the  famed  Harvard  Rose 
Bowl  team  and  hometown  friend  and 
neighbor  of  Casey's  in  Natick;  the  Hor- 
ween  brothers,  the  inimitable  Swede  Nel- 
son, and  many  other  stars. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  con- 
ceive of  anyone  who  could  ever  surpass 
Eddie  Casey  in  sheer  courage  and  out- 
standing talents  as  an  open  field  runner 
and  all  around  player.  No  one  could 
match  Eddie  Casey  for  his  quick,  nimble 
mind  and  instinctive  powers  of  appre- 
hension Instantaneously  translated  into 
action;  nor  could  anyone  excel  him  in 
team  play,  the  loyalty  of  his  friendship, 
and  his  unflinching  attachment  to  any 
cause  to  which  he  was,  committed, 
whether  in  athletic  or  civilian  life  or  any 
field  In  which  he  engaged. 

His  record  as  a  Harvard  coach  was 
another  outstanding  achievement,  as  was 
his  long,  admirable,  faithful,  efttdent 
service  as  trusted  executive  with  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Eddie  Casey  was  a  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated patriot,  a  man  of  profound  beliefs 
and  deep  convictions. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  NavT  with  great 
distinction  in  two  great  wars — World 
War  I  and  World  War  n,  and  rendered 
patriotic  services  to  country  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,  demonstrating  again 
and  again  his  courage,  loyalty,  and  Ir- 
revocable commitment  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  to  the  great  country  he 
loved. 

As  a  human  being,  friend,  and  com- 
rade, Eddie  Casey  never  had  a  peer  be- 
cause he  was  possessed  of  a  samtly  hu- 
mlhty  and  a  modesty,  at  times  almost 
self-effacing. 

He  was  a  very  dear  friend,  and  I  am 
deeply  touched  by  his  imtimely  passing. 
I  had  seen  him  not  long  before  his  sud- 
den passing,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  the 
best  of  healthy 


Personally.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  his  warm,  stimulating  friendship, 
not  only  In  college,  but  during  most  of 
my  lifetime. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  or  any- 
one to  express  adequate  appreciation  for 
the  fine  personal  qualities  and  funda- 
mental values  that  Eddie  Casey  always 
exemplified. 

He  was  a  great  American  in  the  best 
sense,  because  he  believed  devoutly  in 
America,  and  what  it  stands  for,  and  was 
wiUing  to  give  of  himself,  his  life  if  nec- 
essary, to  back  up  his  beliefs,  and  his 
faith  In  his  country. 

He  was  a  keen  observer  and  accurate 
analyst  of  conditions  in  the  country  and 
the  world  and  often  .cave  me  the  benefit 
of  his  well-considered  views  and  helpful 
comments  on  a  wide  variety  of  public 
questions  and  matters  relating  to  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  the  well-being  of 
the  country. 

An  interested,  dedicated  and  foremost 
citizen,  he  never  hesitated  to  become  in- 
volved whenever  he  deemed  it  e.ssentlal 
to  promote  national  .security  and  welfare, 
or  serve  the  public  Interest  of  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

The  leadership  he  furnished  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  depression  as  head  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  of 
Massachusetts  by  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  was  a  good  example  of 
Eddie  Casey's  willingness  to  clve  of  him- 
self unselfishly  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Ii^  this  position,  he  greatly  distin- 
guished hiraself  for  peerless  service  for 
the  cause  of  a  redeemed  and  encouraged 
youth,  and  for  his  creative  work  and  his 
sustained,  detenmined  efforts  to  assist  the 
youthful  members  of  the  "lost  genera- 
tion" of  the  depression  years  to  take 
heart  again,  resume  their  Interrupted 
careers  and  put  thcm.sclves.  on  the  road 
to  prosicss.  useful  living  and  successful 
live.'^.  , 

By  his  wise  understanding?  sympa- 
thetic and  brilliant  leadership,  thousands 
of  young  people  were  lifted  from  despair 
and  started  on  the  way  to  happy,  con- 
structive careers. 

He  was  greatly  praised  for  this  great 
service.  In  fact,  he  we^  haUed  and  ac- 
claimed more  loudly  for^jiis  great  work 
with  youth  than  for  any  gridiron  ex- 
ploit. 

Eddie  Ca.sey  will  be  greatly  missed, 
particularly  by  those  of  us  who  were 
close  to  him.  bccau.se  we  were  the  ones 
in  the  best  po.'^itlon  to  appraise  and  to 
realize  the  truly  great  qualities  of  this 
dear,  beloved  friend. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  first  order, 
Interested  in  people  and  good  causes, 
courteous,  considerate  and  thoughtful  of 
others,  totally  without  bomba.st  or  pre- 
tense, yet  sparkling  with  animation, 
goodwill  and  the  true  spirit  of  tolerance, 
helpfulness  and  kindness. 

He  was  in  truth  a  "man  of  steel."  un- 
swerving In  his  loyalties,  his  devotions, 
and  his  commitments,  yet  he  was  as 
gentle  in  his  nature  as  the  balmy  breezes 
of  a  June  night,  and  as  warmly  human, 
kindly  and  generous  in  his  heart  as  any 
true  disciple  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  could 
be. 

A  legion  of  friends  and  admirers 
mourn  the  pa.ssing  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  this  grep.t  American,  and  his  be- 
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loved  wife,  Aima,  and  his  cherished 
daughter,  Janice,  and  his  family  and 
friends  are  borne  down  with  grief,  sor- 
row, and  sad  bereavement  by  his  passing. 

Our  prayers  and  thoughts  and  pro- 
foimd  sympathies  will  be  with  Eddie's 
bereaved  family.  We  share  their  griev- 
ous loss.  I  hope  the  good  Lord  will  give 
them  the  strength  and  courage  to  find 
that  reconciliation  which  He  alone  can 
provide  to  ease  their  heavy  burden  of 
sorrow  and  bring  them  resignation  and 
peace. 

With  sad  and  sorrowing  hearts,  we  join 
them  in  moxzrnlng  ttie  loss  of  a  very  dear 
friend. 

A  great  giant  has  fallen  in  the  forest, 
and  its  reverberations  reach  out  to  many 
places  far  and  wide,  because  the  passing 
of  our  beloved  Eddie  Casey  has  left  an 
Irreplaceable  void  in  the  lives  of  very 
many  people  which  can  never  be  filled 
again. 

May  he  find  eternal  rest  and  peace  In 
his  heavenly  home. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  therein 
a  number  of  very  wonderful  newspaper 
articles  touching  on  Eddie  Casey's  life, 
personality  and  contributions,  and  his 
greatness  as  a  gridiron  star,  friend,  fine 
human  being,  and  outstanding  American. 

These  articles  are  by  celebrated  sports- 
writers — Chick  Welch  of  the  Natlck, 
Mass.,  Herald;  Tim  Horgan,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Traveler;  Jerry  Nason  of  the  Boston 
Globe;  and  others: 

All-America:    Eddik    Caset,    Harvard    Star, 
Coach,  Dies 

Edward  L.  "Eddie"  Casey,  72.  an  All-Amert- 
can  halfback  at  Harvard  and  later  the  Crim- 
son coach,  died  Monday  night  at  Phillips 
House.  His  home  was  at  129  North  St.,  New- 
tonvUle. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  Mar- 
tin E.  Conroy  Funeral  Home,  439  Wa.shlng- 
ton  St..  Newton,  on  Friday  at  9  a.m.  A 
solemn  high  Maae  of  requiem  will  be  sung  at 
Omx  Lady's  Church  at  10  a.m. 

LrVTNC    LEGEND 

Tlie    name    Edward    L.    Casey    probably 
doesn't  mean  much  to  today's  football  ran- 
dom, but  this  slim  Natlck  Irishman  was  a 
Uvlng  gridiron  legend  nearly  60  years  ago. 

By  modem  standards  Eddie  Casey  wouldn't 
have  drawn  a  second  glance  from  the  back- 
fleld  coach — he  tipped  the  scales  at  154  In  his 
senior  year  at  Harvard — but  he  was  named  to 
Walter  Camp's  All-America  team  In  1916. 
as  a  sophomore,  and  again  as  a  Junior  In 
1919  following  a  tour  of  Navy  duty  during 
World  War  I. 

Harvard  enjoyed  one  of  Its  greatest  sea- 
sons in  1919.  emerging  undefeated  and  top- 
ping It  off  with  a  victory  In  the  Rose  Bowl. 
Casey  was  the  offensive  sparkplug.  His 
amazing  feats  of  broken  field  manuverirc; 
tabbed  him  as  one  of  the  nation's  greatest 
running  backs. 

Casey  had  one  more  season  of  eligibility 
remaining  In  1920,  but  he  decided  to  go  Into 
business.  In  1922,  Casey  v.as  appointed  bond 
footbaU  coach  at  Tufts  University,  follow- 
ing a  moderately  successful  two-year  stint  at 
Mount  Union  College.  Alliance.  Ohio. 

Casey  was  named  Harvard  barkficld  coach 
and  freshman  mentor  4n  1925  and  fue  years 
later.  In  Dece^ibcr  of  1930.  succeeded  Arnold 
Horween  as  head  coach  of  the  Crimson. 

Harvard  fortunes  dimmed  during  the  fol- 
lo^rtng  four  seasons  and  following  the  1934 
season  It  was  announced  that  Casey  would 
no'',  return  as  coach. 

COACHED    "SKrNS" 

In  1936.  Casey  was  named  hend  coach  of 
the   Boston    Redskins    professional    football 
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team.  He  later  quit  that  poet  to  direct  the 
Boetcm  headquarters  of  th«  National  Youth 
Admlnistr&tloii. 

Casey  held  the  Youth  Administration  posi- 
tion untU  1939,  then  resigned.  He  was  ac- 
tive In  youth  work  through  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Prior  to  the  lingering  Illness  that  finally 
claimed  bis  life.  Casey  was  principal  oC  the 
OooUdge  Junior  high  school  In  Natlck, 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Anna  Louise 
Cuslck  of  Wlnthrop.  whom  he  married  Sept. 
14,  1921,  and  a  daughter,  Janice  A.  Casey. 


[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Globe.  July  27, 

1966] 

Twice  All-America:   Edward  Caset,   72, 

Harvard  Star,  Di£S 

Edward  L.  (Eddie)  Casey,  legendary  Har- 
vard All-Amerlcan  football  player  and  later 
Crimson  coach,  died  Tuesday  at  Phillips 
House.     He  was  72. 

Pew  college  football  players  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century  oould  equal  Casey's 
deeds  on  the  gridiron. 

Despite  his  156  pounds,  Casey  Is  still  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  elusive  broken 
field  runners  In  football  history.  His  agUlty. 
determination  and  perserverance  established 
htm  as  a  two-Ume  All-Amerlcan.  In  his 
sophomore  year.  1916.  he  was  first  named  to 
the  mythical  team, 

FYom  throughout  the  nation  messages  of 
codolences  poured  Into  the  Casey  home  In 
NewtonylUe. 

After  serving  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  I,  Casey  returned  to  Harvard  to  lead, 
the  Crimson  to  an  undefeated  season  in  1919 
and  victory  in  the  Rose  Bowl.  He  was  again 
named  All-Amerlcan. 

Casey  turned  to  coaching  after  graduation, 
serving  at  Tufts  for  four  seasons  and  coach- 
ing the  Harvard  freshmen  for  five.  He  suc- 
ceeded Arnold  Hoween.  an  old  Rose  Bowl 
teammate,  as  Harvard  varsity  coach  in  1831 
and  coached  through  1934. 

Casey  coached  the  professional  Boston 
Redskins,  In  their  first  year  here.  He  later 
served  as  the  local  head  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 

Before  his  college  days,  Casey  attended 
Natick   High  and  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Former  Harvard  Coach  Swede  Nelson  late 
Tuesday  was  alerting  surviving  members  of 
the  1919  Rose  Bowl  classic  to  Inform  them 
of  Casey's  death. 

Said  Nelson:  "He  was  a  great  player,  and 
an  even  greater  man.  Eddie  was  a  lesson  In 
simplicity  to  all  of  us. 

"He  went  farther  with  the  ball,  once  he 
got  Into  the  open,  than  almost  anybody 
I've  ever  seen,  college  or  pro." 

Casey  resided  at  129  North  st.,  NewtonvUle. 

He  Is  survived  by  a  wife,  Anna  L.  (Cusickl , 
and  a  daughter.  Jajilce  A.  Casey  of  Millbroolc, 
N.T. 

A  solemn  high  Mass  of  requiem  will  be 
held  Friday  at  10  a.m.  at  Our  Lady's  Church, 
Newton. 


[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)    Globe,  July   27. 
1966] 
Elusive  Casey  Tops  in  Clutch 
(By  Jerry  Nason) 
He  only  played  two  years  of  college  foot- 
ball but  47  years  later  his  name  stlU  meant 
"elusive." 

He  was  an  All-America  mention  the  first 
year  he  played  and  Walter  Camp  halfback 
•election  his  second  and  last. 

Between  times  he  was  shlpboarded  In 
World  War  I. 

You  wonder  how  the  late  Eddie  Casey  did 
It. 

"I've  spent  half  a  lifetime  wondering  the 
same  thing,"  remarked  Swede  Nelson,  Tues- 
day. 

"Eddie  never  weighed  more  than  155 
pounds.  Tve  yet  to  see  a  finer  open-field 
runner,  better  blocker  or  superior  pass  de- 
fender. 


"There  never  was  a  forward  pass  completed 
beyond  him." 

They  were  old  teammates  and  lifelong 
friends — ^Eddle  Casey  and  Swede.  When,  at 
,72,  Casey  died  here  late  Monday  night  It  was 
Nelson's  mournful  duty  to  alert  aU  the  sur- 
viving members  of  Harvard's  1919  unbeaten 
"Rose  Bowl"  squad. 

"He  was  a  great  player,  and  an  even  greater 
man.  Eddie  was  a  lesson  in  simplicity  to 
all  of  us,"  mourned  Swede. 

The  Natlck-reared  Casey  saved  that  season 
for  Harvard. 

Benched  becaiose  Princeton's  "special"  de- 
fense had  successfully  concentrated  on  him, 
Casey  returned  in  the  dying  moments  to 
snare  a  Babe  Pelton  pass,  race  65  yards  goal- 
ward  for  a  10-to-lO  save. 

A  week  later  he  beat  Yale,  snapping  off 
another  Felton  flip,  faking  the  great  Pido 
Kempton  out  of  position,  and  racing  to  a 
lO-to-3  win. 

Freddie  Church  made  the  run  that  beat 
Oregon  in  the  Rose  Bowl  later.  But  Casey 
faked  so  brilliantly  on  the  play  that  he  was 
tackled  twice  by  hoaxed  Oregonians. 

"He  couldn't  kick  and  he  couldn't  pass," 
Swede  Nelaon  recalled,  "but  he  was  a  terror 
with  the  ball  or  blocking  for  the  ball  carrier. 

"He  went  farther  with  the  ball,  once  he 
got  Into  the  open,  than  almost  anybody  I've 
ever  seen.  coUege  or  pro. 

"Yes,  he  was  fast,  as  weU  as  elusive  and 
tricky.  Once,  at  Exeter,  he  had  a  yard  handi- 
cap on  Morrie  Orr,  the  national  schoolboy 
sprint  champion — and  beat  Morrie  by  a 
yard." 

Oasey  did  not  prefer  the  tackle  as  the 
surest  means  of  defending  his  halfback  area. 
He  hurled  devastating  "Indianlzlng"  blocks, 
Instead. 

One  of  his  more  famous  ones  took  out  the 
great  B.C.  player.  Jim  Fltzpatrick,  in  an  open 
field.  The  piioto  so  Impressed  BlU  Roper 
that  U  hung  for  years  in  the  Princeton  field 
house. 

Another  so  shook  up  Oregon's  big  Hose 
Bowl  fullback  that  he  was  assisted  from  the 
field. 

Casey  was  a  clutch  performer,  always  most 
dangerous  late  in  a  close  contest. 

"As  a  sophomore,"  Nelson  said,  "Eddie  was 
on  a  losing  team  at  Yale,  6  to  3.  But  It  wasn't 
his  faiUt.  He  got  off  a  tremendous  85  yarder 
that  would  have  won  it.  if  somebody  hadn't 
been  penalized  for  holding." 

Tuesday  was  a  long,  sad  day  for  Swede 
Nelson — his  old  friend  (uid  teammate  gone. 
"He  wasn't  a  big  feUow,"  Swede  said,  "but 
there  was  none  'bigger.'  " 

He  wasn't  talking  Just  about  football. 

I  Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler,  July  27, 

1966] 

No  Defense  Could  Stop  Eddie  Caset 

(By  Jim  Horgan) 

He  was  small,  quiet,  unassuming  and  gen- 
uinely modest,  so  much  so  that  when  stran- 
gers met  him  they'd  blink  and  say.  "Not  the 
Eddie  Casey."  Yet  If  there  ever  was  a  foot- 
ball hero,  it  was  the  Eddie  Casey  who  died 
yesterday  at  the  age  of  72. 

Eddie  was  the  halfback  who  scored  the 
touchdown  that  beat  Yale,  caught  the  pass 
in  the  waning  minutes  that  tied  Princeton 
and  thus  saved  an  undefeated  season  for 
Harvard  in  1919.  Compared  to  Eddie  Casey. 
Prank  Merriwell  was  a  plodder. 

It  was  also  little  Eddie  Casey  who  put  the 
Rose  Bowl  on  the  map,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1920.  The  grandfather  of  all  the  bowl  games 
was  considered  nothing  more  than  a  plug  for 
California  real  estate  until  Harvard  went 
out  and  upset  Oregon,  7-6. 

I  remember  asking  Bddle  about  that  game 
a  few  years  ago.  His  reply  was  typical.  "All 
I  remember,  really,  was  the  heat."  he  said. 
"It  was  86  degrees  and  we'd  left  Boston  In  a 
snow  storm.  Everybody  thought  we'd  fall 
apart  In  the  heal;  but  It  was  Oregon  that 
collapsed  In  the 'second  half.  Otherwise, 
the   only  thing   I  can  really  remember   is 


meeting  Jack  Dempaey  In  a  Hollywood  mo\'le 
studio.    It  was  a  great  thrUl." 

Swede  NelMia,  Eddie's  teammate,  remem- 
bered much  more,  however.  "The  only  reaeon 
Harvard  didnt  fall  apart,"  said  Swede,  "was 
Casey.  We  were  out  on  ow  feet  at  the  half 
but  Eddie  ^  held  us  together  the  last  two 
periods.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  broken 
field  runners  I  erver  saw,  but  it  was  his  de- 
fensive play  that  saved  us  that  day." 

The  remarkable  part  of  this  is  that  Casey 
couldnt  tackle.  After  an  Injury  at  Exeter, 
he  oouldnt  drive  his  shoulders  into  the  ball 
carrier.  He  had  to  rassle  tbe  guy  to  .the 
ground,  "indianlzlng,"  they  called  it  then. 
Eddie  was  the  champion  Indlanlzer  of  them 
all,  at  154  pcmnds. 

How  great  a  runner  was  he?  "He  was  this 
great,"  said  Swede.  "He  played  tailback  in 
our  single  wing.  The  tailback,  of  course.  Is 
supposed  to  be  a  triple  threat  to  keep  tlie 
defense  honest.  But  ESddie  couldn't  pasfi  or 
punt,  so  the  defense  would  be  Jammed 
against  him. 

"I  remember  somebody  saying  to  me  be- 
fore th6  Rose  Bowl  game,  "Oregon  knows  all 
Casey  can  do  Is  run,*  I  said.  If  they  don't 
they'U  find  out  soon  enough."  And  they 
did." 

It  was  Casey"8  running  that  set  up  Freddy 
Church's  15-yard  touchdown  dash. 

Oasey  could  catch  passea.  In  the  days 
when  the  forward  pass  wasnt  common,  he 
ajid  quarterback  Babe  Pelton  tore  defenses 
apart  with  it.  Eddie's  greatest  run  came  off 
a  Pelton  forward  pcies,  in  fact. 

In  the  1919  Princeton  game,  Harvard  drove 
to  the  Tigers"  11-yard  line  trailing  io-3  with 
about  three  minutes  to  play.  Pelton  shot  a 
pass  to  Casey  along  the  sideline,  only  a  step 
or  two  away  from  the  comer  of  ihe  end 
zone.  But  In  those  days,  a  team  had  to  kick 
the  extra  point  from  the  spot  where  the 
touchdown  was  vcored.  So  Instead  of 
skipping  into  the  end  zone,  Oasey  took  oS 
laterally  toward  the  goal  post.  It  was  a 
smart  but  risky  maneuver  that  could  have 
cost  Harvard  the  touchdown. 

Casey,  however,  skittered  to  within  10 
yards  of  the  goal  poets  and  then,  with  half 
the  I»rinceton  team  on  his  164-pound  frame, 
he  toppled  In  for  the  score.  Church  had  an 
easy  shot  at  tbe  extra  point  that  tied  the 
game,  10-10. 

That  was  the  Eddie  Oasey.  There'll  never 
be  another  quite  like  him. 

IPromtheNaUck  (Mass.)  Herald, 

Aug.  2,  1966) 

Sport-O-Rama 

(By  Chick  Welch) 

Eddie  Casey  I,  was  working  in  Pratt's  Shoe 
Shop  during  the  summer  following  his  grad- 
uation from  NHS  when  It  was  decided  that 
with  a  couple  of  years  of  Prep  School  he 
could  get  tnto  college.  Previously,  he  had 
been  taking  commercial  subjects  at  Natlck 
High  but  he  did  have  the  acvimen  to  learn 
fast,  and  at  Christmas  time  after  a  season  of 
football  at  Exeter  he  won  a  scholarship  in 
his  studies  and  went  on  from  there,  to  two 
more  years  at  Phillip  Exeter  and  an  accept- 
ance at  Harvard.  Actually,  people  weren't 
one-tenth  as  education-minded  at  that  time 
as  they  are  today,  when  parents  may  borrow 
the  money,  and  pay-lt-*ack  the  same  way 
they  buy  a  house! 

In  the  finale  with  Exeter  at  Andover  that 
November,  Exeter  lost,  but  in  the  next  two 
grid  games  in  1913  and  '14,  with  Tad  Jones 
coaching,  Exeter  won  by  overvk'helmlng  mar- 
gins 49-0  and  78-7  and  Casey  was  the  "big 
noise"  In  both,  because  we  were  there 
"Sharlle!" 

Baseballwise,  Eddie  was  a  fine,  left-handed 
batter  and  a  good  gloveman  in-the-outfleld. 
Coach  John  (Jack)  Carney  of  the  red-and- 
gray  was  high  on  Casey  as  a  ballplayer — he 
"made"  a  great  PEA  club  which  had  Tom  En- 
right  at  ss.  Clayt  Wells  a  great  south  paw, 
McGlnnis  cf.  and  Peters,  catching.  Casey 
played  rf,  and  snagged  everything  that  c  ime 
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bla  way,  but  football  was  his  number-one 
■port  and  at  156-157  lbs.,  speed  had  to  be  his 
wmtchword — no  one  ever  caught  him  from 
behind  In  a  football  suit  and  defensively,  he 
was  alwajrs  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  with  the  trickiest.  Indlanizing  "^ckle" 
you  ever  witnessed! 

One  we  recall  best,  was  his  upset  'below- 
the-anUes"  of  Gates,  Princeton  Prosh'a  great 
220  lb.  back,  who  was  ln-the»clear  at  Plimp- 
ton Field  with  only  Casey  between  him  and  a 
td.  when  Eddie  feinted  Gates  into  making 
his  move,  and  then  upended  him  so  hard 
(and  so  quickly),  they  carted  Gates  off  the 
field! 

We  were  there  also,  when  he  sent  Port- 
land's Jim  Fltpatrtcfe  of  B.C.  spinning  high 
Into  the  air  and  left  "Pltzie"  hors  de  combat 
on  Stadium  turf.  This  photo  made  every 
paper  and  magazine  In  the  country  and  made 
Eagle  followers  of  that  era  "awful  mad."  in 
the  only  game  played  between  the  two!  He 
"made"  All-America  In  his  sonhomore  vear 
but  he  was  Just  as  good  afterward,  but  there 
was  a  war  coming  up.  and  football  wasn't 
foremost  In  everybody's  minds. 

It  Is  now  "old  hat"  of  course,  le.  his  ac- 
complishments as  a  member  of  the  famed 
NHS  '11  team  which  rolled  up  524  points  to 
Its  opponents'  24.  Casey  and  the  late  Billy 
Murray  (qb)  are  now  gone,  only  Capt.  Prank 
Sheehan  and  the  writer  remain  of  that  back- 
fleld  which  could  do  everything  well.  During 
the  winter  of  1912,  Natlck  High  received  Its 
first  invitation  to  send  a  relay  team  to  the 
BAA  schoolboy  games. 

Coach  Dude  Pray  selected  the  1911  back- 
field  In  its  entirety  and  proceeded  to  get 
them  ready  to  run  390  yards  each,  outdoors 
(on  Grant  Street) .  Natlck  drew  class  A 
Qulncy  High  with  Casey  running  anchor  for 
the  red  and  blue  and  taking  off  several  yards 
behind  the  Granite  City's  anchorman — on  the 
last  lap,  Eddie  "gave-it-the-gun"  as  they  say 
In  drag-racing  circles  and  won  going  away, 
enabling  the  local  quartet  to  return  to  Na- 
tlck via  the  B.  &  A.  R.R.  with  four  attractive 
silver  cups  (one  each) .  Last  year,  we  saw 
one  of  the  cu|m  on  a  table  at  Baron  Sheehan's 
boiise — the  Boston  Athletic  Association  was 
going  strong  then,  and  gave  nothing-but-the- 
beat  In  prizes. 

Getting  l>ack  to  football,  Casey  tn  his  street 
clothes  and  Casey  in  a  football  uniform,  were 
•o  very  unlike,  that  no  one  would  believe  it 
WM  Eddie — "Is  That  Guy  Ca6ey(?).'"  became 
a  regular  $64  query,  whenever  or  wherever  he 
would  ttim  up  with  a  group  of  gridmen,  yet 
Exeter  still  considers  him  one  of  their  "great- 
est" and  like  his  fellow  townsman  "Ned" 
***>>"»>  Harvard  still  perpetuates  "Sixigle- 
foot's"  name  In  its  fall  football  programs — It 
!■  nostalgically  coincidental  that  Casey 
should  "pass  on"  jtist  as  another  Natlcklte 
Justin  Hughes  is  making  ready  to  lead  Har- 
Tanl  to  a  successful  1966  grid  season,  only 
on*  month  hence! 

Ifay  he  rest  In  that  Vahalla  supposedly  re- 
Mrved  for  Athletes  and  all  those  connected 
with  athletics,  and  Peacefully.  (We  could 
bAve  been  the  last  one  he  wrote  to:  a  fort- 
night ago  we  Invited  him  to  the  Prank  "Cy" 
Shay  Congratulatory  dinner  and  he  wrote  us 
•  not«  stating  that  he  was  going  to  the  Cape 
on  a  Tac&tlon  with  his  wife.) 

(Eb.  Non. — At  140  lbs.,  soaking  wet.  the 
writer  did  not  be«t  out  6'  3",  220  lb.  Tccn 
Enrtght  to  play  football  with  Casey  at  Exeter. 
and  In  Ed's  3rd  season  of  his  "poor"  coaching 
regime  at  Harvard.  Eddie  had  an  undefeated 
season  golng-for-him.  imtll  the  finale  with 
Yale,  won  by  the  Ells  when  the  late  Alble 
Booth  kicked  a  field  goal,  3-to-O!  For  the 
retord.) 

At  the  ftmeral  Friday.  Cong.  PHiLBiif.  (the 
Incomparable)  Swede  Nelson.  Ned  Mahan, 
Dolph  Samborskl.  Eskie  Clark,  Johnnie  Carv- 
er, Tommle  Woods,  Joe  Ryan.  Bob  Haley  azid 
other  famous  Harvard  names  headed  the  hon- 
orary Pall  Bearers  Including  J.  Frank  Shee- 
han, Ted  RoTirke.  George  W.  Pair  and  the 
writer  from  Natlck.  and  Bill  CTeary,  Sr.  from 
Cambridge. 


Report  of  Hon.  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   ALAB.\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  89th  Congress,  and 
looking  forward  with  anticipation  to  the 
90th,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
report  to  the  people  of  the  6th  District 
of  Alabama: 

REPORT    TO    THE    PFOPLE 

The  period  from  Thanksgiving  to 
Christmas  is  a  time  of  great  sifrnificance 
to  all  of  us.  At  our  hou.se  in  this  season 
we  are  particularly  thankful  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sixth  District  of  Alabama. 

Betty  and  I  are  convii-.ced  it  is  our 
privilege  to  represent  in  Wa.shington  the 
finest  people  in  the  land,  for  which  we 
give  thanks  to  God  and  to  each  of  you. 

It  is  our  prayer  that  the  joy  and  peace 
of  the  Christmas  season  shall  fill  your 
home  this  year. 

HALFWAY    TO    1934 

As  the  89th  Congress  has  ended  and 
1966  draws  to  a  close,  we  are  halfway  to 
1984.  Eighteen  years  ago.  in  1948, 
George  Orwell  wrote  his  famous  political 
novel.  "1984"  which  described  an  Eng- 
land and  a  world  in  the  tight  grip  of 
totalitarianism.  The  book's  antihero, 
"Big  Brother."  has  come  to  stand  for  an 
all-powerful  central  government  which 
controls  totally  the  citizens  of  a  State. 

Eighteen  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  publication  of  "1984"  with  another 
18  years  to  go  before  we  arrive  at  1984. 
I  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  Big 
Brother  has  come  to  this  country  and 
to  suggest  that  we  are  halfway  to  1984 
in  time,  and  in  space  too.  Let  us  see  just 
how  close  to  that  fateful  year  we  are  by 
examining  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

If  all  the  legislation  considered  in  the 
89th  Congress  had  been  passed,  we 
would  have  been  catapulted  down  the 
road  to  "big  brotherism."  And  the  Indi- 
vidual, whose  integrity,  imagination  and 
drive  built  this  great  Nation,  would  have 
been  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher.  Fortu- 
nately, some  measures  were  defeated  or 
modified.  As  the  1966  elections  drew 
near,  proportion  began  to  replace  dis- 
tortion and  by  the  end  of  the  year  Con- 
gress looked  less  and  les6  like  a  rubber- 
stamp  and  more  and  more  like  one  of 
the  three  equal  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  major  international  challenge 
was  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Our  troops 
stand  on  far  distant  shores  in  southeast 
Asia  and  elsewhere  as  sentinels  of  free- 
dom and  agalr^st  tyranny.  On  the 
homefront,  we  were  faced  with  rising 
Inflation  and  a  myriad  of  "Big  Brother" 
domestic  proposals  which  created  deep 
uneasiness  among  the  populace  of  this 
Nation.  In  the  view  of  many  of  us,  these 
proposals  fell  short  of  reaching  the 
source  of  the  problem,  while  encourag- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  take 
away  each  Individual's  opportunity  to 
solve  his  own  problems  and  to  help  solve 
those  of  his  neighbors.    What  our  Na- 


tion needs  least  is  Federal  programs 
which,  however  well  intentloned,  would 
regulate,  restrict,  and  eventually  elimi- 
nate the  will  of  the  people  to  solve  their 
own  problems. 

VIETNAM    AND    "BIG    RED    l" 

One  of  the  highlights  of  my  service  in 
the  89th  Congress  was  the  Inspiring  op- 
portunity to  view  firsthand  our  efforts 
in  Vietnam  and  to  meet  the  valiant  men 
of  the  "Big  Red  1."  Let  me  emphasize 
that  trip  was  not  made  at  Government 
expense,  rather,  many  fine  people  of 
Birmingham  Kelped  finance  the  trip 
^^^    privately. 

/"^v,,,^  I  spentmupK^of  my  time  with  tlie  1st 
T)4ia»try^  Division,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Birmingham,  and 
wish  evci-y  citizen  of  the  Sixth  District 
c^uld  have  been  there  with  me  to  wiii.eoj 
the  high  morale,  the  dedication  and 
rugged  bravei'y  of  these  men.  They 
know  how  to  fight,  they  know  why  they 
are  fighting  and  they  believe  they  can 
succeed  in  their  mission.    I  believe  it  too. 

Although  we  are  using  a  bewildering 
variety  of  ultramodern  weapons  In  Viet- 
nam, the  foot  soldier  is  still  of  paramount 
importance.  As  in  wars  past,  the  in- 
fanti-yman  is  the  core  of  our  fighting 
force  and  In  my  conversations  with  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, they  all  displayed  traditional 
American  determination  and  conviction 
that  victory  can  be  attained.  They  base 
victory  on  the  assumption  that  we  will 
hit  key  targets  In  North  Vietnam,  that 
we  will  halt  the  supply  routes  Into  South 
Vietnam  and  that  we  will  stop 
"Charlie" — the  Vietcong — no  matter 
what  he  does. 

Strong,  steady  military  action  by  the 
United  States  Is  mandatory  if  we  are  to 
win  in  Vietnam  and  if  the  civic  action 
program  of  our  troops  Is  to  succeed. 

And  civic  action  Is  Important.  Our 
servicemen  are  working  with  the  Viet- 
namese to  help  build  schools,  roads,  hos- 
pitals, and  most  Important  of  all,  build 
up  their  own  self-respect  and  self-reli- 
ance. Because  of  this  program,  our  men 
are  winning  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
the  people — which  we  must  have  If  we 
are  to  help  them  establish  a  stable  and 
prosperous  government. 

I  believe  It  Is  imperative  that  we  hit, 
and  hit  hard,  the  Communists  In  North 
Vietnam,  but  It  is  equally  important  that 
we  clean  out  the  Communists  in  South 
Vietnam  who  have  encircled  Saigon  hke 
a  great  cancer.  That  cancer  must  be 
completely  and  permanently  removed  if 
South  Vietnam  is  to  survive  as  a  free 
nation. 

AT  THE    WHITE   HOITSE 

On  June  29  of  this  year,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  personally  tell  the  Presi- 
dent of  my  observations  on  my  trip  to 
Vietnam  and  to  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Alabama  and  America 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  place 
was  the  White  House — the  occasion  was 
a  3  '/2-hour  meeting  In  the  Cabinet  Room 
between  the  President  and  30  Members  of 
Congress  who  had  visited  Vietnam.  The 
time  was  the  first  day  of  the  bombing  of 
strategic  targets  In  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
Each  of  us  was  given  opportunity  to  voice 
our  judgment  on  this  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
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In  my  judgment,  the  President  made 
the  right  decision  In  ordering  the  bomb- 
ing of  oil  depots  in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
and  the  followup  attacks  on  other  key 
targets.  Including  missile  sites.  Such  use 
of  our  alrpower  serves  to  shorten,  rather 
than  lengthen,  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  urged  the  President,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  urge,  that  military  pressure  be 
increased  upon  the  Communist  aggressor, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  bomb- 
ings would  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  bold 
new  steps  In  support  of  the  American 
troops  who  are  fighting  with  such  cour- 
age and  distinction. 

What  Is  at  stake  in  southeast  Asia  is 
human  freedom  Itself.  If  Communist 
tyranny  succeeds  in  Its  aggression  in 
Vietnam,  the  peace,  freedom,  and  secu- 
rity of  the  whole  world  will  be  further, 
and  gravely,  threatened.  The  commit- 
ment of  our  Government  leaders  to  hu- 
man freedom  and  to  victory  over  godless 
communism  must  measure  up  to  that  of 
the  young  Americans  who  are  giving  their 
all  to  protect  human  dignity  and  liberty 
In  Vietnam,  southeast  Asia,  in  all  the 
free  world.  This  is  a  mission  in  which 
we  must  not  fail. 

FEDERAL  SPENDING  AND  INFLATION 

Inflation  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
an  Issue  of  prime  importance  to  the  citi- 
zenry of  this  Nation.  But  through  much 
of  1966,  the  President  would  take  no  ac- 
tion— indeed,  the  administration  repeat- 
edly denied  tiiat  we  were  in  an  inflation- 
ary spiral.  In  September  1966,  after 
months  of  debate  and  Indecision,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  finally  submitted  a  special 
antilnflatlon  message  to  Congress.  But 
he  failed  to  aim  his  program  at  the  root 
cause  of  theynflation. 

Instead,  he  called  for  a  suspension  of 
tax  credit  for  new  buildings  and  new 
equipment.  These  tax  proposals  will 
probably  raise  business  taxes  by  about 
$2.5  billion  a  year  once  they  take  hold. 

Overspending  by  business  Is  not  the 
real  cause  of  the  money  crisis  which  con- 
fronts this  country.  The  President  him- 
self mentioned  the  key  problem  when  he 
stated  in  his  anti-inflation  message  that 
there  would  have  to  be  cuts  in  nonwar 
spending  by  the  Federal  Govermnent. 
This  Is  precisely  what  wa^  and  is  needed 
and  many  of  us  had  been  urging  such 
measures  all  year  long. 

But,  I  wonder,  whei-e  will  the  cuts  be 
made,  and  how  deep  will  they  be? 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Great  Society 
programs  will  be  the  last  to  be  trimmed. 
Certainly  the  President  is  not  going  to 
admit  that  he  has  asked  for  too  much 
money  for  projects  like  the  war  on  pov- 
erty— although  solid  evidence  has  accu- 
mulated that  he  has. 

It  is  true  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  attempted  to  cut  back — but 
on  time-tested  projects  like  the  school- 
lunch  program,  public  works  projects, 
vocational  education,  and  so  forth — 
while  still  insisting  that  we  should  spend 
nearly  $3  billion  In  new  foreign  aid.  I 
voted  against  the  foreign  aid  bill  and 
against  an  Increase  in  the  national  debt 
limit  to  $330  billion,  because  Congress 
has  a  constitutional  obligation  to  act  as 
the  keeper  of  the  public  purse. 

In  short,  a  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, not  an  increase  In  income  taxes,  is 
the  best  way  to  stop  inflation.   It  is  up  to 
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Congress  to  trim  spending  If  the  admin 
istration  will  not.  And  quite  frankly, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
Johnson  administration  is  not  very  Inter- 
ested in  spending  less  so  that  Americans 
may  enjoy  a  little  more. 

For  those  who  think  this  is  a  harsh 
judgment,  consider  these  statistics:  In 
the  last  6  years,  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration.  Government 
spending  has  gone  up  40  percent.  But 
the  greatest  rise  has  not  been  in  de- 
fense but  in  nondefense  spending  which 
has  increased  80  percent  since  1960. 

It  Is  clearly  up  to  the  Congress  to 
encourage  the  administration  to  prac- 
tice restraint  and  common  sense  eco- 
nomics. It  is  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
the  Congress  to  point  out  that  Govern- 
ment spending  is  the  root  cause  of  much 
of  this  Nation's  current  economic  difiB- 
culties.  This  Is  the  kind  of  antilnflatlon 
message  which  Is  needed  and  which  Con- 
gress must  deliver  for  the  people  If  the 
President  will  not. 

THE  WAK  ON  POVERTY  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

While  our  local  Birmingham  effort 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  better  ones,  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  rarely  has  a  Federal 
program  become  so  embroiled  In  waste, 
mismanagement,  and  misuse.  The  anti- 
poverty  program  has  a  billion  dollar 
budget  but  is  spending  millions  on  sal- 
aries and  considerably  less  In  direct  aid 
to  the  poor.  In  some  cases,  towns  who 
want  help  do  not  receive  It  while  towns 
who  do  not  want  Federal  largesse  are 
inundated  with  money.  In  other  in- 
stances, hard  evidence  has  been  produced 
that  subversive  elements  and  leftwlng 
radicals  are  tislng  antlpoverty  funds  to 
achieve  their  own  ends. 

In  other  welfare  areas,  I  voted  for  con- 
tinued vocational  education. 

I  voted  against  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  because  such  aid  Inevitably  leads 
to  Federal  control  and  domination.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  Introduced  a  bUl 
to  strengthen  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  returning  a  part  of  Federal  rev- 
enue to  them.  These  additional  financial 
resources  would  be  used  to  Improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondai-y  education  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  there  Is  a 
greater  need  for  civil  responsibilities 
than  for  more  civil  rights  legislation  In 
this  land  of  ours.  The  cry  of  "black 
power"  is  heard  from  coast  to  coast  and 
statistics  show  that  there  have  been  38 
racial  riots  in  our  Nation's  cities  In  the 
first  9  months  of  1966.  In  six  cities.  N*fl 
tional  Guardsmen  h^  to  be  called  to 
stop  the  rioting. 

Against  such  a  background,  then,  the 
civil  rights  bill  of,  1966  seemed  particu- 
larly inappropriate  and  died  unmoumed 
In  the  Senate. 

The  additional  legislation  that  Is 
needed  in  this  field  is  the  bill  I  joined  in 
Introducing  which  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  to  travel  Into  another  State 
to  Incite  or  foment  riots  or  violence,  or 
to  use  the  telephone  or  mall  to  do  so. 

An  antlriot  bill  Is  needed.  Mob  action 
must  not  be  condoned  or  encouraged. 
Protection  must  not  be  accorded  those 
who  are  bent  upon  civil  disobedience  and 
even  civil  chaos.    I  believe  It  is  past  time 


to  bring  those  responsible  for  fomenting 
riots  and  violence  on  an  interstate  basis 
under  penalty  of  Federal  law. 

BTTCHANAN    VBGISLATION 

In  the  89th  Congress,  I  Introduced  var- 
ious bills  which  I  believe  would  help  soh  e 
problems  which  face  our  Nation. 

Regarding  the  rising  cost  of  living.  I 
Introduced  legislation  dealing  with  in- 
come tax  deductions.  One  would  re- 
move the  limitations  on  the  amount  de- 
ductible for  medical,  dental,  an^  related 
expenses.  A  second  bill  woulS  permit 
the  taxpayer  to  deduct  certain  expenses 
in  connection  with  his  education,  that 
of  his  spouse,  or  any  dependent  at  a  col- 
lege or  university.  I  believe  that  such 
expenses  as  tuition,  lab  and  UbraiT  fees, 
textbooks,  and  rooming  should  be  deduct- 
ible from  a  citizen's  income  tax.  A  third 
bill  would  Increase  the  personal  income 
tax  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000.  The 
Increased  exemption  would  also  apply  to 
the  spouse  and  any  dependent. 

In  several  instances  dvll  service  legis- 
lation which  I  joined  in  introducing  be- 
came law,  as  was  the  case  'with  the  elim- 
ination of  excise  taxes  <hi  various  Items. 

I  have  also  Introduced  legislation 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mdt  blind  persons  to  earn  up  to  $300  a 
month  without  any  reduction  In  aid  due 
them. 

In  addition.  I  proposed  legislation 
which  would  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease In  social  security  benefits.  It 
would  mean  an  Increase  equal  to  the 
rise  In  the  cost-of-living  index  whenever 
that  index  goes  up  by  3  percent  or  more. 

In  the  field  of  national  security,  I 
joined  in  Introducing  the  Pool  bill,  which 
passed  the  House  by  an  overwhelmiife 
margin.  This  legislation  pro-vided  fiiies 
and  prison  sentences  for  anyong  who 
gives  assistance  to  forces  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  or  who  <A)struct6  U.S. 
military  personnel  or  their  transporta- 
tion. Such  civil  disobedience  cannot  be 
permitted  when  we  are  fighting  Com- 
munist aggression  in  'Vietnam. 

Another  Buchanan  btU  would  have  ex- 
tended the  license  for  radio  stations 
from  3  to  6  years  and  abolished  the  re- 
newal requirements  for  licenses  for  po- 
lice cars  and  other  special  radio  services 
in  our  cities.  At  present,  all  radio  sta- 
tions must  go  througti  rigorous  and  bu- 
reaucratic renewal  procedures  every  3 
years. 

I  also  proposed  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  strengthen  the  principle 
of  States  rights.  The  first  would  estab- 
llsl\  rules  of  interpretation  governing  the 
eff&ct  of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws. 
In  effect,  the  bill  provides  that  an  act  of 
Congress  would  not  preempt  a  State  law 
In  the  same  field  unless  the  act  explicitly 
states  that  this  Is  Its  purpose  and 
intention. 

The  second  Item  was  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  447,  which  would  reaf- 
firm congressional  support  of  and  faith 
tn  the  10th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  such  reaf- 
firmation is  urgently  needed  to  counter- 
balance the  increasing  federalization  and 
centralization  of  powers  which  is  steadily 
eroding  States  rights  and  responsibilities 
as  'well  as  Individual  independence  and 
self-reliance. 
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I  supported  a  new  OI  bUI  of  righte,  ex- 
tesidlng  ectaioatlonal  benefits  to  veterana 
who  have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces 
since  1956.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  men 
fighting  In  Vletiuun  deserve  the  same 
treatment  as  those  who  fought  for  free- 
dom In  the  Korecui  war  and  the  Second 
World  War. 

I  sui^wrted  legislation  establishing 
safety  standards  for  cars  and  tires. 

I  opposed  the  rent  subsidy  program 
which  will  put  lower  Income  families  In 
middle-Income  houses — at  Federal  ex- 
pense. 

I  voted  against  the  appropriation  of 
$750,000  to  build  a  palatial  residence 
for  the  Vice  President. 

I  voted  for  a  5-year  program  to  build 
•nd  <9erate  libraries. 

I  voted  against  the  speeding  up  of  the 
collection  of  withholding  taxes.  This  is 
apparently  another  bookkeeping  device  of 
the  administration  to  avoid  the  realities 
of  economic  life,  and  the  requirements 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

COMMITTEE    WORK 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
en  Un-American  Activities,  I  have  be- 
come Increasingly  concerned  about  the 
Infiltration  cd  the  dvll  rights  movement 
by  subverslw  and  extremist  elements. 
Oonaequently,  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  In  my 
Judgment  an  lnvestlg«tl«i  of  the  dvll 
rlgbto  movement  would  be  timely  and 
would  constitute  a  service  to  the  Nation. 

Over  the  last  few  years.  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  stated  that  while 
the  dvll  rights  movement  was  not  Com- 
munist lilltlated  and  is  not  C(Mnmunist 
controlled,  the  Communists  have  been 
doing  all  they  can  to  infiltrate  and  In- 
fluence the  movement — and  have  suc- 
ceed to  some  extent. 

In  my  view,  no  one  should  have  more 
interest  In  dean&ing  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  Communist  influence  than 
ttioee  persons  in  and  out  of  the  move- 
ment, who  have  an  honest  Interest  in 
the  rights  of  Negroes  and  the  general 
welfare  of  this  Nation. 

In  a  related  area,  there  was  an  en- 
couraging development  late  In  the  ses- 
sion. Having  pressed  for  such  action  for 
many  months,  I  was  delighted  when  the 
House  C<Hnmlttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities ordered  a  preliminary  inquiry 
looking  into  Communist  and  extremist 
influence  over  the  riots  which  have  af- 
flicted our  cities. 

This  Is  the  first  step  toward  a  full 
ecHnmittee  investigation  which  I  am  con- 
vinced is  needed.  Chairman  Ed  Willis 
appointed  me  codirector  of  this  inquiry, 
■'to  serve  with  the  Honorable  Willlam 
Tuck,  a  former  Governor  of  Virginia. 
who  is  ranking  majority  member  of  our 
c(Miunittee.  This  probe  is  currently  in 
progress. 

Finally,  the  Investigative  hearings  on 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  have  been  concluded 
and  the  committee  has  reported  legisla- 
tion arising  out  of  these  hearings  and 
findings. 

My  other  major  committee  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
One  of  the  most  important  projects  of 
the  Census  and  Statistics  Subcommittee. 
of  wh^h  I  am  ranking  minority  member. 


is  to  help  clear  away  the  so-called  paper- 
work jungle  in  the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  been  reE>orted.  for  example,  that 
Government  paperwork  eats-  up  about 
7  percent  of  the  Federal  budget — some 
$7  bilUon  in  fiscal  1966.  Almost  SO  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  employees  find  much 
of  their  time  occupied  by  paperwork. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  holding 
hearings  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
paperwork  and  I  can  report  that  some 
progress  has  been  made — although  much 
remains  to  be  done.  As  you  can  see,  "Big 
Brother"  assumes  many  different  forms 
in  extending  his  hold  on  our  Government 
and  life. 

Second.  I  serve  on  the  Manpower  Sub- 
committee, which  has  the  responsibility 
to  work  toward  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient use  of  manpower  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

For  example,  at  the  initiative  of  this 
committee,  some  74,000  professional  mili- 
tary people  are  In  process  of  being  re- 
placed and  released  for  combat  duty  by 
some  60,000  civilians.  These  men  were 
serving  in  the  continental  United  States, 
doing  janitorial  work,  tending  bar  in  offi- 
cers clubs,  and  so  forth.  In  addition  to 
the  obvious  reduction  in  the  draft  re- 
quirement, millions  of  dollars  in  savings 
will  also  result  from  this  Increased  use  of 
combat-trained  military  personnel  for 
military  Eisslgnments  while  civilians  will 
perform  support-type  Jobs  such  as  car- 
pentry, trucking,  statistics  and  account- 
ing. 

The  work  of  my  third  subcommittee, 
Retirement,  Insurance,  and  Health  Bene- 
fits, has  produced  considerable  legisla- 
tion. Several  bills  which  I  have  intro- 
duced or  cosponsored  have  been  adopted 
Into  law  and  have  eliminated  certain  in- 
equities which  had  been  suffered  by  re- 
tired civil  servants  who  depend  upon 
Congress  for  their  pensions  and  other 
retirement  needs. 

lU    CONCT.t7SI0N 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  re- 
port, there  is  still  time  to  arrest  and  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  big  brotherlsm. 
It  Is  not  true  that  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  solve  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion, medicine,  employment,  production, 
transportation,  and  all  the  other  facets  of 
American  life.  This  country  is  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world  because  our 
economic  system  of  private  competitive 
enterprise  has  produced  more  jobs,  more 
savings,  more  homes,  higher  salaries, 
higher  profits,  more  opportunity,  and  less 
discrimination  than  any  other  In  the  his- 
tory of  man.  Given  the  chance,  private 
enterprise,  working  with  Government 
and  Individuals,  will  carry  this  Nation  to 
new  heights  of  prosperity  and  progress. 
If  we  all  work  to  that  end,  1984  will  not 
be  the  nightmare  George  Orwell  p;"e- 
dlcted  It  would  be  back  in  1948. 

For  myself,  I  look  forward  to  working 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
serving  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Alabama  and  all  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead,  years  which 
can  be  the  brightest  and  most  prosper- 
ous in  U.S.  history  If  we  abandon  the 
concept  that  big  brother  knows  best. 
The  story  of  America  proves  conclusively 
that  he  does  not,  never  has,  and  never 
will. 


Tra£Gc  Engineering  in  San  Diego 

EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Mr.  Martin  J.  Boimian, 
transportation  and  traffic  engineer,  San 
Diego,  Calif.: 

Tbattic  Encineebing  in  San  Diego 

(By  Martin  J.  Bouman.  transportation  an4 
traffic  engineer,  city  of  San  Diego) 

As  In  every  metropolitan  center  Ui  the 
United  States,  traffic  engineering  plays  a  role 
of  ever-Increasing  Importance  In  safety 
moving  people  and  commodities  over  the 
streets  of  the  San  Diego  community.  The 
San  Diego  area  Is  a  fast  growing  hub  «f 
Southern  California  activity.  Its  metropoli- 
tan area  Is  now  ■home"  to  over  one  milUoa 
people.  Bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  oa 
the  -west,  the  Mexican  Border  on  the  soutb, 
high  mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  nation's 
largest  Marine  base  on  the  nort^  San  Diego 
is  an  urban  area  with  clearly  definable  limits. 
One  wotild  expect  considerable  traffic  conges- 
tion and  accident  hazard  concurrent  with 
such  growth  and  under  such  topographic  cir- 
cumstances. It  Is  a  pleasure  to  report  that, 
"It  has  not  happened  here." 

Traffic  engineering  activities  In  the  San 
Dlego  area  have  kept  pace  with  the  dynamic 
growth  movement.  Although  professional 
traffic  enginertng  was  practiced  hfere  as  far  "^ 
back  as  the  early  1930'8,  it  was  not  until  the 
early  1950's  that  Its  true  role  of  preventing 
rather  than  relieving  traffic  accidents  an* 
congestion  came  Into  close  focus. 

In  1954,  San  Dlego  took  a  front-running 
position  In  the  then  new  concept  of  urban 
transportation  planning.  It  became  a  pilot 
city  for  the  National  Committee  on  Urban 
Transportation,  developing  studies  and  re- 
search methods  which  were  to  become  pro- 
cedural g^de*  for  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  country.  An  "Ivory  tower" 
organization  for  transportation  planning  was 
put  Into  operation  which  called  for  close 
cooperative  studies,  not  Just  within  the  City 
of  San  Dlego  where  the  team  was  organized, 
but  within  15  other  governmental  entities  of 
the  metropolitan  region. 

With  a  keen  awareness  of  the  communltf 
benefits  resulting  from  professional  traffic 
engineering  at^vity.  strong  traffic  engineer- 
ing organizations  were  placed  into  operation 
at  the  City,  County,  and  State  levels,  as  well 
as  within  the  satellite  communities  of  tha 
area.  The  results  of  these  attitudes  have 
been  clearly  evident.  Sam  EHego  has  repeat- 
edly won  annual  awards  from  the  National 
Safety  Council  for  its  promotion  of  traffic 
safety  through  traffic  engineering  and  police 
supervision.  Among  comparably  sized  cities. 
It  has  more  miles  of  completed  freeways  than 
any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  tremen- 
dous nvunber  of  vehicles  utilizing  this  free- 
way system  has  made  it  possible  for  motor- 
ists to  save  untold  thousands  of  dollars  and 
untold  hoiu's  of  time  because  of  the  fewer 
traffic  signals,  fewer  boulevard  stops,  fewer 
restrictive  traffic  control  devices,  and  few 
traffic  accidents  they  must  endure  on  the 
surface  street  system. 

While  traffic  ^gineerlng  plays  an  impor- 
tant role,  It  cannot  take  sole  credit.  The  ad- 
ministrative staffs  of  every  governmental 
agency  within  the  area  have  assumed  their 
coordinatlve  and  cooperative  role.  In  addi- 
tion, organizations  such  as  the  San  Diego 
Coiuity  Traffic  Safety  Council,  the  San  Dlego 
Public  Safety  Committee,  and  the  San  Dleg» 
Highway  Development  Association  have  all 
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promoted  and  encouraged  the  engineering 
.ind  enforcement  activities  whicli  have  led  to 
a  high  degree  of  traffic  safety  In  the  area. 

San  Dlego  Is  particularly  proud  of  its 
school  safety  patrol  program;  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  uniisual  In  the  nation.  It  is 
administered  by  patrolmen  and  sergeants  of 
the  San  Diego  Police  Department  utilizing 
oih  and  6th  grade  boys  at  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  city.  The  patrols  are  unlike 
tiio.'je  In  other  areas  In  that  they  operate 
only  on  secondary  or  major  streets  where 
tiicrc  is  a  need  to  stop  traffic.  If  traffic  is 
light  enough  to  provide  nnttir.1l  safe  crossing 
gips,  patrols  are  not  used.  The  boys  have 
Hill  responsibility  lor  stopping  traffic,  then 
releasing  children  to  cro.ss  the  street.  While 
It  may  seem  that  this  is  a  tremendoiu  re- 
.sponsibility  to  pUf  e  on  the  shoulders  of  11 
and  12  year  olds,  it  empha.sizes  the  fact  that 
cliildren  at  this  age  can  be  taught  safety  and 
citizenship  as  well.  In  the  30  year  history 
of  the  patrol,  there  has  heen  only  one  in- 
Jury  to  a  school  child.  We  believe  it  to  be 
the  best  record  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  and 
an  outstanding  exaiiiple  ol  how  cooperation 
between  engineering,  eiiiorcenient.  and  edti- 
ration  can  be  instrumental  in  producing 
traffic  safety. 

In  summary,  San  Diego  feels  that  Itils 
reaping  the  benefits  of  the  professional  traf- 
fic engineering  that  has  developed  here.  Otir 
safe  traffic  movement  and  lack  of  congestion 
has  been  parlayed  with  the  natural  attri- 
butes of  a  fine  year-round  climate,  and  ex- 
treme scenic  beauty.  Little  wonder  that  visi- 
tors who  come  here  the  fir.^t  lime,  come  back 
to  stay  the  second. 


A  Free  World  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  This 
Week  magazine  published  an  article  dis- 
patched from  Budapest.  Hungary,  re- 
cently by  Seymour  Freldln  on  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  1956  entitled  "Ten 
Years  Later,"  As  a  writer  who  has  been 
to  Budapest  many  times  before,  during 
and  after  the  revolution,  Mr.  Freldln  Is 
more  than  superficially  familiar  with  the 
plight  of  the  Hungarian  people  under 
Communist  rule.  The  conclusion  of  this 
article,  therefore,  should  be  given  serious 
consideration : 

Hungary  stands  wailing  to  explode^and 
once  again  the  Free  World  faces  a  challenge 
that  can  be  seized  as  an  opportunity  If  we 
are  prepared,  or  a  shame  and  disaster  if  we 
are  not. 

How  can  we  help  Hungary  and  the 
other  enslaved  nations? 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  the  Hun- 
garian people  and  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist government  are  mortal  enemies. 
Second,  we  must  speak  up  for  the  Hun- 
garian people  in  the  United  Nations  by 
demanding,  month  after  month,  year  in, 
year  out,  if  necessary,  that  the  issue  of 
self-determination  for  the  Hungarian 
people — I  repeat:  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple— along  with  the  other  enslaved  na- 
tions be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  for  resolution.  This  Is 
pi'ecisely  what  leaders  of  these  nations 
residing  in  the  free  world  have  been 
asking  for  years.  Legislation  to  this 
effect  has  been  Introduced  in  Congress 


for  a  number  of  yeai-s.  but  to  ::o  avail. 
When  one  considers  that  llie  i!>sue  of 
the  admission  of  the  bruial  rct-irje  of 
Red  China  has  been  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations  for  several  years, 
justice  demands  that  the  can.se  of  these 
oppressed  peoples — the  people.^  of  China 
and  Cuba  included — mu.'^t  be  cliampioned 
by  the  free  nations  before  iJie  entire 
woi'ld  through  the  in.slrununt  of  the 
United  Nations. 

'  Ten  years  ago.  at  the  ^m^i  of  the 
fighting,  a  radio  plea  by  X^  freedom 
fighters  was  monitored  in  the  West,  beg- 
ging for  help  in  their  struggle.  The 
desperate  voice  of  the  announcer  stated 
that  if  Hungary's  fight  for  freedom  was 
quashed  perhaps  the  time  of  trial  for 
the  West  would  some  day  come  ^fliat 
prediction,  has,  in  part,  come  true  for 
the  United  States.  For  the  same  Soviet 
regime  whose  tanks  butchered  the  Hun- 
eaiian  people  now  furnishes  North  Viet- 
nam with  jetplanes,  rockets,  aiid  other 
Implements  of  war  which  have  lielped 
inflict  thousands  of  casualties  on  Ameri- 
can boys  fighting  in  Vietnam 

The  American  people  are  the  cu.-to- 
dians  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In 
the  final  analysis  it  is  up  to  tliem  to 
decide  whether  this  Nation  takes  the 
leadership  in  speaking  up  for  justice  and 
the  enslaved  peoples  under  communism. 
Upon  them  depends  how  many  more 
American  soldiers  are  lost  before  it  Is 
realized  that  communism  tffid  freedom 
are  a  thousand  times  more  Incompatible 
than  were  George  Washington  and 
George  III. 

To  help  American  citizens  recall  tliat 
our  Nation  was  bom  under  oppression 
and  to  help  them  remember  those  still 
oppressed  In  other  lands.  I  include  the 
article,  "Ten  Years  Later,  "  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Ten  Years  Later 
(By  Seymour  Preidln  1 

Bn>APEST,  HuNGABT. — The  young  man — a 
student  by  the  looks  of  him — stands  non- 
chalantly at  an  out-of-the-way  Budapest 
street  comer.  Only  the  quickest  eye  can  spot 
the  furtive  motions  as  he  slips  the  folded 
sheets  of  p.iper  to  pyassers-by.  like  a  bookie 
handing  out  tip  sheets  under  a  cop's  nose. 

"TIZ  tvi"  are  the  words  printed  on  the 
handbills  in  graphic  bold  type.    Ten  Tears! 

Those  who  read  them  nod  impassively. 
Many  have  seen  them  before.  The  handbills 
are  In  circulation  all  over  the  country,  vivid 
testimonials  to  a  situation  fraught  with 
danger — and  with  opportunity — for  the 
whole  Free  World. 

Here  In  Hungary,  where  the  most  Bpoiit.an- 
eous  peoples'  uprising  of  modem  times  nearly 
blew  the  Soviet  TTnlon  out  10  years  ago, 
cumulative  resentment  Is  again  hovering  at 
no-retUTH. 

It  iB  leveled  directly  at  &  Communist 
regime  that  tried  to  cosset  a  hostile  popula- 
tion of  almost  10,000,000  people.  A  quisling 
Communist  pro-consul,  Janoe  Kadar,  tried 
to  buy  the  people  off.  But  the  pet^le,  by 
and  large,  have  accepted  what  was  offered — 
more  food  and  goods,  a  chance  to  talk  less 
cautiously — and  turned  their  backs  on  ap- 
peals to  work  harder  and  produce  more. 

"Work?  For  this  crowd?"  factory  workers 
demand. 

"They  are  not  only  bores,"  declares  a  prt>- 
fessor  "they  are  frightened,  Incompetent 
bores." 

To  pay  back  his  Soviet  protectors.  Kadar 
recently  pushed  through  a  higher  series  of 
prices  on  Just  about  everything.  Carfare  to 
get  to  work  went  up  over  60  per  cent;  meat 
and  dairy  prices,  about  30  T>er  cent.  For 
people  who  earn  across-the-board  in  a  month 


v.n-.u  a  bottom-rung  American  workers  takes 
lionic  III  a  week,  this  has  had  the  shock  effect 
of  absolute  stabilized  poverty. 

"The  people  are  not  happy,"  adimtt^rf  the 
Party  c  ruling  directorate  after  a  ferT  werk?; 
of  the  new  Increases.  It  was  quite  an  \inctpr- 
sl.itement. 

FIFTY  IHOfSAND  RUSSIANS  CANT  BF  Mf.VFD 

.A.t  tlie  same  time,  the  regime  punctured  in- 
spired rumors  that  the  Russian  garrisons 
would  .=hortly  dep,-irt.  They  cannot  Weil 
over  50.009  Red  Army  troops  are  there  rtt 
Kadiu- s  own  behest  and  Htmgarian.';  would 
regard  their  withdrawal  as  evidence  ih.u 
Moscow  Wiis  cutting  Its  losses. 

Better  than  any  Communist  around.  Kadar 
knows  from  experience  how.  10  years  ago 
when  the  Rvi§sians  trimmed  their  troop 
sirength  a  bit  and  the  Communists,  in  mis- 
taken belief  of  their  own  power  removed 
minefields  from  the  border  with  Austria  the 
people  rose  and  Russian  tanks  returned  7i;e 
Free  World  gave  encouragement,  but  lit'ie 
a'islEtaiice.  and  nearly  200.000  HunganHn 
"Freedom  Fighters" — many  in  Uieir  teMis  — 
fled  Soviet  reprisals. 

With  one  hand  Kadar's  restored  regUT.e 
g.n  e  bread  and  some  supervised  reforms  to 
qtiell  emotions.  With  the  other.  It  stretched 
barbed  wire  500  miles  around  the  frontier 
with  Austria  and  sowed  thousands  of  mine? 
that  still  blow  up  would-be  escapers.  and 
huge  watchtowers  that  brood  over  border 
belt*. 

These  macabre  sights  are  rarely  spotted  bv 
incoming  tourists,  who  get  a  cut-rate  tour, 
hear  standardized  gypsy  music  and  marvel 
at  what  Kadar  hath  wrought.  Quick  paint 
Jobs  cover  bullet  holes  in  windows;  one- lime 
F.-eedom  Fighters'  defense  redoubts  ha\  e 
simply  been  demolished.  Thirst  is  slaked 
with  cheap  wine  and  meals  are  heaping  pK-r- 
tions  at  near-two-bit  prices. 

BEHI.VO  THE  FACADE,  THINGS  ARE  DUTEEENT 

"For  tourists  only,"  the  student  son  of 
an  old  colleague  told  me.  He  wasn't  espe- 
cially bitter  but  he  wondered  why  so  few 
visitors  tried  to  probe  past  tiie  official  facade. 

If  anyone  does,  even  In  a  p>erfunctory  way. 
hair-raising  discoveries  emerge.  For  In- 
stance: Industrial  workers  at  Coep>el  Island. 
in  the  Danube,  have  repeatedly  gone  on  stnke 
against  their  commissar  bosses.  Many  of 
those  same  workers  fought  from  their  fac- 
tories to  the  last  bullet  10  years  ago. 

Feasants,  in  almost  totally  collectivized 
land,  produce  enough  to  meet  their  needs — 
but  Just. 

In  the  universities,  lectures  on  Marxisin- 
Leninlsm  are  virtually  unattended. 

Even  the  party  has  a  lament  about  the 
apathy.  Being  a  Communist  Is  plain  dull, 
the  Party  new6pap>er  observes  publicly.  "It 
lacks  mood,"  admits  the  Communist  hier- 
archy. 

Opposition  to  being  a  Communist  In  Hun- 
gary, however,  does  not.  This  is  a  "real" 
mood.  Now  that  n&tionallsfm  is  more  or  less 
an  accepted  form — provided  It  does  not  take 
an  anti-Soviet  turn — Kadar  de6p)erately  ^sks 
Hungarians  only  to  be  with  him,  not  against 
Enthusiasm  for  Communism  Is  not  neces- 
sary— 80  long  as  people  work  for  the  Hun- 
garian state.  The  answer?  Pamphlets  passed 
aro\md  the  university,  reading:  "Not  for  f?i« 
state." 

There  have  been  those,  of  course,  who  todk 
slick  advantage  of  Kadar's  app>eal  to  work 
with  the  regime.  The  most  notorious  scandal 
has  been  the  recent  "Onodl  Affair."  An  ta- 
state  restaurant  commissar,  Lajos  Onodi. 
stole  unrevealed  millions.  His  connections 
were  high  up  In  the  Party.  TTiey  indulged  in 
orgies,  assigned  themselves  lavish  homes  and 
gave  each  other  exi>ense-paid  trips.  Some- 
one squealed  and  Onodl  and  10  other  big 
Party  spenders  went  to  Jail.  The  case  isn't 
over  yet. 

So,  to  still  contempt  among  the  p>eople  and 
to  show  Intolerance  at  all  antl -regime  mis- 
feasance, Kadar  Imprisoned  some  veteran 
Party-card-holders  on  the  charge  that  they 
sought  to  blunt  the  new  price  hikes. 
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But  the  accusations  were  hastily  hushed 
up.  WHyT  Becauae,  for  every  Party  member, 
there  were  eight  to  10  non-members  also 
Jailed.  Iiutead  of  deflating  resentment 
against  the  Party,  It  billowed. 

For  years  Kadar  boasted  that  be  had  muted 
the  authority  of  the  secret  police,  the 
dreaded  "AVH"  known  commonly  as  "Avos." 
In  the  days  of  rebellion,  10  years  ago.  hau^d 
Avos  were  hunted  down  and  summarily  shot. 
THX  amnuf  or  thx  dbxaoeo  secret  policx 

Today  their  pernicious  influence  has  again 
come  to  the  forefront.  Remnants  of  the  old 
ruard,  taken  for  safekeeping  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  been  retrear^lng  the  security  sys- 
teno.  Their  advisers  are  on  "temporary  as- 
signment" from  Soviet  security. 

Beginning  late  last  spring,  sudden  arrests 
began  to  occur.  They  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  expanding  In  area.  The  old  mid- 
nlght-knock-on-the-door  is  heard  in  places 
once  more. 

Moreover,  the  Party  has  undertaken  to 
work  with  the  secret  police  In  exhorting 
pe<4>le  to  report  on  Western  visitors — and  on 
each  other.  At  a  busy  district  on  the  Pest 
side  of  the  Danube,  police  security  around 
one  old-fashioned  building  has  proliferated 
Immeasurably  during  the  last  few  months. 

Sited  inconspicuously  on  a  plaza  ironically 
called  "P^eedom  Square,"  this  old  four-story 
edifice  Is  the  American  Legation.  In  one  of 
its  upstairs  rooms,  austerely  furnished,  sits 
an  elderly  cleric.  Next  November  4.  the  date 
a  reinforced  Bed  Army  returned  to  Hungary 
to  brln^  back  Kadax  and  smash  the  revolt, 
will  mark  the  prelate's  own  10th  anniversary. 

That  was  the  tumultuovu  day  when  Jozsef 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  turned  up  at  the  lega- 
tion and  was  given  sanctuary.  He  has  not 
been  outside  its  walls  since,  and  Communist 
•gents  strive  to  keep  tabs  on  him  with  elec- 
tronlo  devices. 

The  Americans,  needless  to  say.  are  the 
regime's  bogeymen.  But  Hungarians,  esi>e- 
elally  the  young,  reject  this  Kadar  theme. 
Says  a  sprightly  young  woman,  a  multi- 
lingual guide  who  is  supposedly  "safe  "  for 
the  regime: 

"The  system  does  not  and  cannot  work. 
Can't  they  see  that?" 

I  have  been  many  times  in  Budapeet — 
before,  during  and  after  the  revolution.  \  It 
is  normal  to  ponder  on  those  heady  days 
when  a  generation  on  whocn  Communists  had 
lavished  their  attention  turned  nearly  to  a 
man  and  woman  against  them. 

A  statement  of  Mao  Tie-tung,  for  example. 
keeps  ■  reverberating  down  the  broad  street 
leading  to  the  extinct  Klllian  Barracks  where 
Ocn.  Pal  Maleter  and  Hungary's  youth  fought 
Soviet  tanks  to  a  standstill.  Mao.  more  sin- 
ister to  the  world  now  than  then,  said  tersely 
at  the  Hungarian  revolution:  "It  struck  a 
deadly  blow  whose  impact  was  felt  deeply 
even  on  the  mainland  (of  China)." 

IF    rr    HAPPENS    AGArN.    HOW    WILL    WE    RE.\CT? 

Today,  10  years  later,  when  our  attention 
seems  absorbed  mainly  in  the  Far  East,  an- 
other storm  gathers  momentum  in  Hungary. 
The  pretense  is  for  all  men  of  state  to  look 
the  other  way.  It  can't  happen  again,  is 
their  collective  view.  And  If  it  does,  we 
could  ttirn  out  to  be  as  helpless  now  as  we 
were  then.  "^ 

Could  it  recur?  Listen  to  this  young  engi- 
neer, a  small  child  10  years  ago.  "Like  the 
last  time,  It  woxild  not  take  much."  is  his 
reply.  "In  a  way  It  has  happened  already. 
All  it  requires  is  a  spark." 

Rather  softly,  he  recites  a  verse : 

"What  toill  happen  to  us? 
It  there  no  freedom  but  in  the  grave? 
No  amver.     There  is  only  blood 
And  the  tears  of  the  mourning.  .  .' 

It  is  by  a  Hungarian  poet,  executed  after 
the  first  rebellion.  The  lines  are  being  re- 
cited again.  Hungary  stands  waiting  to  ex- 
plode—and once  again  the  Pree  World  faces 
a  cbaUeoc*  that  can  be  seized  as  an  oppor- 
tuaity  U  we  are  prepared,  or  a  shame  and 
dmcter  If  w«  are  not. 


Streets  Should  Not  Be  Used  as  Parking 
Lots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OP    KJCNTrCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  caused  by  automobile  parking 
along  our  streets  and  highways  have  re- 
ceived entirely  too  liUle  attention  by  our 
citizens.  ofBclals.  and  legislators.  Mate- 
rial in  the  following  di.'^cussion  has  been 
gathered  by  Paul  C  Box.  of  Skokie,  111. 
Mr.  Box  has  spent  over  16  years  in  traffic 
engineering  work  for  cities.  ;rlc  testified 
before  committees  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  with  respect  to  public  light- 
ing needs.  He  is  chairman  of  the  park- 
ing committee  of  the  highway  research 
board,  and  has  been  active  in  studies  of 
parking  along  our  streets  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Box  wishes  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  the  viewpoints  and  conclu- 
sions in  this  discussion  are  his  own,  and 
that  he  Is  not  pi-cseiiting  the  official 
policy  of  any  organization  with  which 
he  is  associated.  The  discussion  fol- 
lows ; 

Views  or  Mr.  Pacx  C    Box 

THE    PROBL-FM 

The  motor  veliic'.e.  and  .mo."!'.  part;cul:irly 
tlie  prlv.itr;  pa-sseiiger  car,  has  brought  un- 
countable blfsf.ings  to  our  daily  lives.  It  has 
lncre;V5ed  productivity,  and  hus  added  im- 
measurably to  our  convenience  In  getting 
from  one  place  to  another.  Because  of  its 
manifold  benefits,  and  the  fact  tliat  it  rep- 
resents an  esaential  element  of  our  economy, 
the  autoniobtle  and  its  future  progeny  are 
truly  here  t<;i  stay. 

Tlie  gro-^th  in  automobile  o'vnership  and 
use  has  al30  brought  problems,  too  many  of 
wiilch  we  have  been  accepting  as  necessary 
byproducts.  An  oljvious  element  Is  the  so- 
calied  pariung  problem  It  we  are  going  to 
own  automobiles,  we  evidently  sliould  at  the 
same  time  recognise  our  individual  respon- 
sibility to  provide  adequ.ile  stcr.ige  to  "sta- 
ble the  t>ea.st". 

The  respousibiilty  rests  with  the  automo- 
bile owner  at  his  p'.ace  of  re.';idence.  It  rests 
with  tile  businessman  at  iiis  place  of  trade, 
and  includes  provision  of  sp.ice  for  both 
employees  and  customers  or  clients.  It  also 
rests  with  the  industrial  ma:iager  in  the 
establishment  of  parking  for  employees  and 
visitors.  Unfortunately,  citizens,  and  a  high 
percentage  of  our  busine.ssmen.  have  in  the 
past  failed  to  properly  accept  their  respon- 
sibility in  this  .'ixea. 

Tlic  product  of  tills  Indifference  lias  been 
use  of  oiu-  public  streets  as  parking  lots. 
The  cost  of  this  attitude  is  nearly  unbelieva- 
ble when  expressed  in  terms  of  accidents 
and  added  traffic  couge.stion. 

ACCIDENTS 

Nationally,  about  17  percent  of  all  urban 
accidents,  and  4  percent  of  rural  accidents 
are  known  to  involve  parking  of  vehicles 
along  our  streets  and  highways.  The  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicle  occupants  killed  In 
these  accidents  Is  less  than  a  thousand  per 
year.  This  ■low"  figure  Is  hardly  a  cause  for 
complacency,  especially  if  we  add  the  thou- 
sands of  children  that  have  died  in  past 
years  as  a  result  of  entering  the  street  from 
beiilnd  parked  cars. 

Our  bland  acceptance  of  these  tragic  ac- 
cidents, which  are  preventable.  Is  difficult  to 
understand.  The  figures  are  available  to 
any    elected    or    appointed    public    oflVclal. 


Many  are  cognizant  of  the  problem,  but  few 
have  shown  the  courage  to  take  direct  and 
positive  action.  At  least  one  example  is 
known,  where  the  residents  themselves  along 
an  imtxjrtant  major  trafiBc  route  voted  two 
out  of  three  for  complete  banning  of  parking 
Along  their  street.  Yet  two  different  grotips 
of  elected  officials,  of  opposite  p)olitlcaI  per- 
suasion, separately  rejected  this  popular 
mandate,  and  refused  to  take  action  despite 
the  alarming  parked  ctn  accident  rate! 

Before  citing  further  examples,  it  is  per- 
haiis  germane  to  consider  how  and  wliy 
parking  is  so  dangerous  when  allowed  along 
streets.  The  first,  and  major  caiise  of  the?? 
accidents,  is  the  physical  location  of  the 
vehicle  on  the  traveled  way.  It  occupies 
what  would  otherwise  usually  be  a  traffic 
lune  for  movement.  It  is  an  obstacle  in  tlio 
critical  area  needed  for  right  turns  in  and 
out  of  side  streets,  driveways  and  alleys. 
Furthermore,  this  curbside  lane  is  often 
desperately  needed  for  the  added  use  of 
straight-ahead  traffic.  These  conditioiis 
combine  to  create  a  serious  conflict. 

The  second  cause  of  parked  car  type  ac- 
cidents involves  one  vehicle  leaving  the  curb 
parlting  area.  The  driver  may  be  directly 
involved  in  a  collision  with  one  or  more  mov- 
ing vehicles,  or  he  may  create  a  rear-end 
type  accident  by  causing  another  moving 
vehicle  to  abruptly  stop  in  order  to  avoid 
impact. 

A  third  cause  of  parked  car  acidents  in- 
volves the  driver  who  stop)6  or  slows  to  enter 
a  parking  stall.  Both  direct  and  Indirect 
i rear-end  and  sideswipe  type)  accidents  are 
caused  by  such  accidents. 

A  fourth  cause  is  produced  by  drivers,  or 
passengers  of  parked  vehicles,  opening  their 
car  doors  on  the  street  side.  This  action  also 
creates  direct  and  indirect  tyi>es  of  accidents. 
Some  drivers  refuse  to  consider  purchase  of 
automobiles  or  sports-type  cars  with  center 
consoles,  l>ecause  thio  arrangement  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  driver  to  slide 
across  the  scat,  and  enter  or  leave  by  tlie 
proper,  curbside  door.  For  many  years  tlie 
courts  have  leaned  toward  assessment  of 
accident  blame  on  drivers  or  passengers  who 
get  struck  while  alighting  from  the  street 
s:de  of  parked  cars.  Some  cities  have  even 
passed  ordinances  assigning  primary  acci- 
dent resfwnsibillty  to  such   persons. 

The  fifth  type  of  accident  caused  by  parked 
cars  lias  already  been  partially  covered,  with 
respect  to  children  who  are  slSughtered  by 
stepping  out  from  behind  parked  cars.  A 
siftiilar  situation  exists  with  rospoct  to  adults 
entering  the  roadway  from  behind  parked 
trucks  or  buses.  To  these  occurrences  murt 
also  be  added  the  Intersection  or  driveway 
accident  which  occurs,  because  one  or  botli 
drivers  have  their  vision  blocked  by  parked 
cars  along  the  street. 

M.iny  of  the  accidents  which  have  hap- 
pened" in  the  p.ast,  and  whicli  occur  today, 
are  really  caused  in  part  by  parked  cars,  even 
though  this  element  is  never  mentioned  in 
tlie  written  accident  report.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  curb  parking  is  responsible  for 
at  least  one  out  of  every  five  accidents  that 
occur  In  our  cities  each  year. 

In  order  to  further  examine  this  problem, 
we  must  consider  the  different  types  of 
streets  to  be  found  in  our  cities.  A  vast  dif- 
ference exists  in  the  accident  rate  along  vari- 
ous streets.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  varying 
volumes  of  traffic.  Tlius  the  minor  or  side 
street  is  quite  different  in  character  from  the 
major  traffic  artery.  Similarly,  the  side 
street,  which  is  abutted  by  single  family 
homee.  Is  different  from  the  one  with  dense 
ap.TTtment  development,  business  or  Indus- 
try. The  major  traffic  route  wending  through 
a  park,  or  along  a  river  is  not  similar  to  one 
which  bisects  a  retail  area.  Streets  not  only 
differ  in  traffic  volume,  but  also  in  numbers 
of  driveways  and  ctirb  parked  cars,  fre- 
quency of  movement  In  and  out  of  driveways 
and  parking  stalls,  and  In  amount  and  com- 
podtton  ot  pedestrians. 

Taking  Qtst  the  major  traffic  route,  or  arte- 
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rial  street,  we  find  its  primary  function  Is 
defined  by  the  name — it  is  an  avenue  for  the 
movement  of  vehicles.  Furthermore,  the/ 
composition  of  this  vehicular  movement  ia 
varied  to  Include  not  only  private  passenger ' 
cars,  but  also  trucks,  buses  and  taxis.  In  re- 
tall  or  Industrial  areas,  there  are  also  large 
numbers  of  pedestrians  freqtiently  crossing 
the  roadway. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  function  of 
movement,  this  tjrpe  of  street  is  heavily  used 
for  access.  This  slm.pl y  means  that  It  must 
normally  provide  the  traveling  public  with 
a  means  of  rather  directly  entering  roadside 
private  developments.  TTiese  developments 
may  be  homes,  apartments,  shops.  Industries 
or  service  facilitie.s>  In  any  event,  if  one 
cannot  reach  these  places,  they  frequently 
would  have  no  value  or  utility  and  thus 
could  not  exist  in  a  human-oriented  society. 

The  twin  roles  of  traffic  movement  and 
abvitting  proi>erty  access  are  common  to 
practically  all  city  streets  and  the  conven- 
tional rural  highways.  They  are  equally 
common  to  the  minor  side  street.  When 
realistically  viewed,  however,  the  side  street 
abutted  by  homes  or  small  apartment  build- 
ings must  also  act  to  provide  a  parking  reser- 
voir for  imusual  demands.  It  is  practical  and 
proper  for  a  large  apartment  development, 
business  or  industry  to  furnish  adequate 
parking  to  meet  all  demands  of  its  clients, 
employees  and  customers.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, expect  the  average  home  owner  to 
supply  pvarklng  space  for  more  than  his  own 
cars,  plus  one  or  two  visitors.  Occasional 
overflow  simply  must  be  met  by  use  of  the 
street. 

We  then  see  that  the  primary  function  of 
the  minor  street  Is  to  provide  access  to  abut- 
ting property,  while  a  second  function  U  clr- 
cul.atlon  and  travel  between  adjacent  blocks 
and  the  nearest  major  traffic  route-<5.  Unless 
homes  are  built  on  estate  size  lots,  a  third 
function  of  the  side  street  Is  t<i  accommodate 
overflow  parking. 

Through  trfe  use  of  intelligent  planning, 
zoning  and  building  regulations,  a  commu- 
nity can  handle  its  parking  problems  In  two 
ways.  First  and  most  generally  accepted  Is 
the  mandatory  provision  of  adequate  off- 
str&et  parking  as  part  of  new  building  con- 
struction, and  as  part  of  all  remodeling  per- 
mits. The  second  approach  is  to  require  con- 
struction of  proper  parking  facilities  for 
existing  buildings.  Both  of  these  tools  will 
subsequently  be  dlscus.sed  In  greater  detail. 

Failure  to  enact  or  enforce  adequate  local 
reculatlons  result*  in  a  truly  second-rate 
community.  Tlie  older  parts  of  nearly  aU 
our  cities,  from  the  .smallest  farm  commu- 
nity to  the  largept  metropollt.in  center,  show 
the  depreciating  effects  of  parking  supply 
neglect. 

A  four  ye.or  accident  study  of  some  1.200 
blocks  has  been  m.ade  in  one  city,  which 
Included  parked  car  accident  rates  along 
minor  streets.  Significant  findings  appeared. 
Before  discussing  these  in  detJiil.  it  is  de- 
sirable to  examine  the  overall  accident  record 
of  this  community,  with  respect  to  parked 
car  accidents  on  all  classes  of  streets.  This 
Information  Is  shown  for  the  latest  five  year 
period  in  the  following  table: 
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When  these  accidents  are  related  to  the 
Mileage  of  streets  In  the  oocnmunity  on 
wliicii  curb  parking  occurs,  the  major  streets 
were  found  to  have  a  r.'<.te  of  14  parking  acci- 
dents per  mile  per  year.  The  minor  street 
rate  was,  however,  only  1.8  accidents  per  mile 
per  year.  Thus  the  overall  hazard  of  parking 
along  heavily  traveled  routes  was  nearly 
eight  times  as  great  as  on  minor  streets. 

The  reason  for  this  significant  difference 
Is  easy  to  find.  The  traffic  voltimes  and  the 
degree  of  parking  activity  are  both  much 
greater,  and  the  probability  of  accident  oc- 
currence is  corresjyondlngly  higher,  on  the 
major  traffic  arteries.  It  Is  therefore  clear, 
that,  the  first  and  most  urgent  activity 
needed  by  a  community,  is  to  clear  parking 
from  its  major  traffic  routes.     This  should 


be  done  on  a  total  basis,  and  not  merely 
dtu-ing  rush  hours  to  expedite  traffic  flow.  In 
the  cited  community,  10  percent  of  ail  acci- 
dents in  the  city  has  been  found  to  occur 
solely  as  a  result  of  curb  parking  on  only  6 
percent  of  its  total  street  system! 

Turning  now  to  the  minor  streets,  we  saw 
in  the  Table  that  43  percent  of  all  accidents 
on  this  class  of  sta-ect  was  caused  by  curb 
parking.  If  we  consider  only  the  midblock 
accidents  (those  not  involving  Intersection 
on  this  class  of  street  was  caused  by  curb 
parking.  A  detailed  study  of  these  accidents, 
covering  a  four  year  span,  found  ■  clear 
relatlonfihlp  among  different  densities  of 
land  use.  This  information  Is  shown  In  the 
following  table: 
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In  every  case,  It  can  be  seen  that  curb 
parldng  Is  a  leading  cause  of  accidents.  In 
this  particular  study,  one  short  business 
block  was  anal3rzed,  where  the  community 
had  allowed  100  feet  of  angle  type  parking 
along  one  side  of  the  street  In  order  to  serv- 
ice a  new  poet  office.  The  rate  catised  by  tlie 
parallel  curb  and  angle  parking  in  this  block, 
expressed  on  a  mileage  basis.  Is  63  accidents 
per  year!  This  is  nearly  20  times  the  rate 
on  other  business  tjrpe  side  streets. 

This  minor  example  should  In  lt«elf  be 
grounds  to  cause  the  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Government  to  ex- 
amine Its  archaic  policy  of  constructing  gov- 
ernment buildings  without  provision  for  cus- 
tomer and  visitor  parking.  Today,  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  off-street  parking  for 
all  users  of  every  business  building  should  be 
the  policy  of  all  agencies  and  leveU  of  gov- 
ernment. 

TRAFFIC   CONCr.STION 

On  older  side  streets,  with  narrow  widths 
and  dense  curb  parking,  cities  have  In  many 
cases  been  forced  to  Install  one-way  regula- 
tions. Even  though  the  traffic  volume  on 
these  minor  streets  is  low,  vehicles  will  oc- 
casionally meet  headon  and  find  no  oppor- 
tunity to  pass,  if  allowed  to  operate  on  a 
two-way  basis.  One  study  of  side  streets 
found  an  optimum  width  of  32  feet,  as  the 
one  which  produced  the  lowest  accident  rate 
with  variable  degrees  of  parking  In  sflTgle 
family  areas.  For  apartment  areas,  a  width 
of  36  feet  is  desirable.  If  the  side  street  is 
abutted  by  business  or  industry,  widtlis  of 
40  to  48  feet  are  preferred.  Unfortunately, 
many  communities  are  today  still  building 
their  side  streets  at  substandard  widths. 

The  provision  of  proper  vridth  Is  Iniporiiiiit 
from  the  standpoint  of  avoiding  minor  street 
congestion,  and  allowing  better  access  for 
emergency  vehicles.  Since  the  construction 
cost  of  these  streets  should  be  borne  by  the 
abutted  benefitted  property  owner,  no  gen- 
e»al  public  tax  money  need  be  Involvccf. 

Along  major  traffic  routes,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation  exists.  Here  the  large  [share 
of  traffic  is  moving  to  destinations  beyond 
each  Individual  blbck.  The  abutting  owner 
cannot  -be  fairly  assessed  to  provide  pave- 
ment for  such  through  traffic  fiows.  How- 
ever, when  major  traffic  routes  are  allowed  to 
have  curb  parking,  the  abutting  owner  Is 
reaping  a  personal  gain,  at  the  net  expense 
of  the  general  public.  He  is  being  sub- 
sidized at  everyone's  expense.  Furthermore, 
this  undemocratic  arrangement  penalizes  the 
owner  who  does  set  aside  a  large,  share  of  his 
land  for  customer  and  employee  -perkine. 
Examples  exist  where  major  streets  have 
been  widened  at  great  public  cost,  and  rows 


of  stately  trees  cut  down,  so  that  parking 
lanes  can  be  maintained  in  addition  to  the 
necessary  lanes  for  traffic  movement.  Oc- 
casionally such  widening  may  be  warranted, 
but  when  it  is,  the  abutting  owner  shotild 
pay  for  all  added  costs  to  provide  parking 
The  public  will  pay  more  than  enough  in 
the  long  run,  as  a  result  of  added  accident.s 
and  congestion. 

The  congestion  effect  of  curb  parking  is 
not  limited  to  the  width  of  the  parked  car.'-. 
Tae  stopping  of  a  vehicle  to  park,  or  the 
pulling  away  from  the  curb,  Interferes  with 
operation  on  the  adjacent  moving  traffic 
lane.  In  effect,  a  row  of  parallel  parking 
along^e  side  of  a  street  takes  up  the  equiv- 
alent of  some  15  to  17  feet  of  roadway  width. 

Angle  parking  Into  the  curb  should  never 
be  allowed  on  any  street,  unless  it  is  a  short, 
dead  end  block.  The  more  progressive  cities 
across  our  country  have  moved  strongly 
against  this  vice,  and  I'l,  is  disappearing  from 
use.  Where  still  allowed,  such  parking  af- 
fects 30  to  40  feet  of  roadway  area  on  each 
side  of  the  street.  The  accident  and  conges- 
tion penalty  of  this  type  of  parking  Is  simply 
too  great  to  provide  any  ratlonallzatiorf  for 
its  use.  Studies  have  shown  tiiat  angle  park- 
ing produces  several  times  as  many  accident.«. 
and  much  greater  congestion,  than  does 
p«rallel  arrangement. 

The  tool  of  rush  hour  parking  restrictions 
Is  in  widespread  use  throughout  our  country 
The  theory  ie  simply  one  of  providing  an 
added  traffic  lane,  during  the  hours  ol  heavi- 
est traffic  demand.  While  considerable  con- 
gestion, and  some  accidents  are  thus  avoided. 
thousands  of  miles  of  such  routes  may  be 
found  clogged  with  traffic  during  other  hotirn 
of  the  day.  Tills  condition  is  largely  pro- 
duced by  tlie  effect  of  curb  parking  which 
extends  beyond  the  parking  lane, 

DEVEUJPMENT    OF    AN    ACTION    PROCP.AM 

Tlie  need  for  total  day  and  night  proliibl- 
tion  of  parking  along  most  of  our  major  traf- 
•  fie  arteries  may  readily  be  observed  in  nearly 
all  cities.  Before  it  oan  realistically  be 
banned,  however,  certain  principles  must 
be  accepted,  which  require  forthright  local 
action. 

Principle  No.  1 :  The  functions  of  a  major 
traffic  route  are  to  provide  for  safe  and  rftt- 
.ci»nt  movement,  plus  access  to  abutting 
property. 

Principle  No.  2:  Curb  parking  is  not  a  right 
wlilch  is  vested  with  the  abutting  owner,  and 
he  has  no  legal  or  moral  claim  to  such  usurp- 
ing of  the  public  way. 

Principle  No.  S :  The  ooet  of  allowring  curb 
parking,  when  measured  in  terms  of  aocJ- 
dents  find  congestion,  is  an  unrealistic  and 
vmneoeesary  burden  to  place  on  the  public. 
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Principle  No.  4:  The  continued  preeerra- 
tkm  of  rwidentl&l,  bualneM  and  Industrial 
laAd  uaea  la  ImperaUve  to  our  economy. 

Prtadple  Mo.  6:  Parking  cannot  o(ftea  be 
protilblted.  until  substitute  spacee  are  pro- 
vided off-atreet. 

Principle  No.  fl:  The  leadership  for  devel- 
opmen'^of  such  off-street  perlLlng  must  oome 
from  the  local  governments. 

Principle  No.  7:  The  cost  of  providing  these 
parking  fadlltlea  should  be  borne  by  the 
l^neflted  property  owners. 
.  Prindi^e  No.  8:  The  location  of  ;>arklng 
fadlltlea  must  be  such  as  to  minimize  walk- 
ing distance,  which  frequently  impUea 
wrecking  older  buildings  near  the  center  at 
each  block  of  congested  areas. 

Principle  No.  9:  The  development  of  such 
perking  programs  will  frequently  be  fought 
by  all  affected  owners,  and  powerful  political 
pressures  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  block  the 
work. 

Principle  No.  10:  Elected  and  appointed 
officials  must  exhibit  both  courage  and  far- 
sightedness, to  conceive,  execute  and  main- 
tain the  policy. 

The  implications  in  adoption  of  these 
Principles  are  varied.  In  many  cases  o\ir 
cities  lack  the  enabling  legislation,  and  new 
laws  are  needed  at  the  state  levels.  Such 
laws  should  allow  the  local  community  to 
eondemn  property,  and  assess  benefitted 
owners,  for  provision  of  all  types  of  parking 
on  all  types  of  land.  Including  residential. 
business  and  industrial.  They  should  allow 
development  of  local  parking  authorities 
where  needed  to  handle  problems  of  central 
business  areas.  They  should  allow  Uve 
establishment  of  street  parking  permit  fees 
In  dense  residential  areas,  where  the  money 
thus  collected  Is  put  Into  a  fund  for  con- 
struction of  local  parking  lots.  The  laws 
■hould.  In  short,  encourage  and  assist  local 
govei ument  in  solving  the  problems. 

At  the  state  level,  the  legislators  should 
•ti^>ngly  support  their  highway  commissions 
and  depertments,  in  denying  use  of  state 
funds  for  highway  or  street  work  of  any 
kind,  along  routes  which  have  curb  parking 
allowed.  They  should  not  allow  use  of  local 
shares  of  motor  fuel  or  road  user  gas  tax 
funds  by  cotnmunltlee  on  routes  with  curb 
parking. 

At  the  national  level,  legislators  should 
not  approve  funds  for  construction  of  public 
buildings,  unless  these  developments  Include 
provisions  for  adequate  off-street  parking  to 
serve  all  users  trf  the  building.  In  a  similar 
Xaahion.  Pederal  funds  should  be  denied  to 
states  for  use  in  construction  or  maintenance 
at  highways  with  jjarklng. 

These  are  strong  statements,  because  posi- 
tive action  is  needed.  They  are  Intended  to 
procnote  concepts,  and  not  to  develop  de- 
tailed policy.  In  practice,  of  course,  con- 
slderatlmi  must  be  given  to  Individual  con- 
ditions. There  are  exceptional  cases,  which 
are  recognized  even  In  otir  laws  against  mur- 
der. We  do.  however,  desperately  and 
urgently,  need  to  first  understand,  and  sec- 
ondly to  cope  with,  our  parking  problems  at 
all  levels.  The  conditions  are  worsening  at 
an  alarming  rate,  but  there  Is  no  simple  nor 
painless  remedy.  The  disease  of  parking  on 
our  major  streets  and  highways  can  only 
be  cvtred  by  positive  and  continued  action, 
and  with  the  support  of  a  majority  of  our 
citizens. 


Senator  MaoriiM  Neuberger,  of  Oregon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday .  October  22.  1966  " 

•   Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President.  In 
January  the  Senate  will  be  missing  not 


only  one  of  our  most  charming  but  far 
more  significantly  one  of  our  most  capa- 
ble and  creative  colleagues.  Senator 
Maurwx  Nettberger  has  voluntarily 
chosen  to  retire  from  public  life. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  where  I  have  been 
privileged  to  work  closely  with  her,  Sen- 
ator Neubercer  has  been  both  an  effec- 
tive and  articulate  advocate  for  improved 
housing  for  lower  income  American  fam- 
ilies. She  has  consistently  initiated  and 
supported  positive  programs  in  behalf 
of  consumer  protection  against  fraud 
and  deception. 

Senator  Neubercer  has  served  unflag- 
gingly  the  people  of  Oregon  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  with  great  dedi- 
cation, determination  and  distinction. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  Nr.tion  will  miss 
her  outstanding  leadership.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  very  happy 
to  join  his  colleagues  in  .saluting  Senator 
Maurine  NrtjBEP.CER  for  her  many  con- 
tributions and  to  wish  her  good  health 
and  great  happiness  for  many,  many 
j'cars. 

Address  to  California  Teachers 
Associatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or    CALIFORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Saturday,  Octoter  22,  1966 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAVPES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  addres.sed  the  north  coast  sec- 
tion of  the  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion at  their  meet  in-.;  in  the  Bcnbow  Inn 
in  GarberviUe.  Calif.  Due  to  limitations 
of  time,  I  decided  not  to  deliver  the  for- 
mal speech  I  had  prepared  and  spoke 
extemporaneousl.v  concerning  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  proc:ram  for  financing 
education  in  the  Nation. 

Because  I  Intend  to  Introduce  this  pro- 
po.sal  at  the  bp^innir.?  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  iho'xyht  the  ^Tcmbers  would  be 
Interc.-ted  in  my  commc'U.s  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  tiierefore  include  the  speech  I 
was  unable  to  dehver  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Spefch  by  Congp.es?m\n-  Don  H  Ci.ausfn.  for 

DEI.n-S.'-.T     TO     THE     NoRTH     Co.\ST     SFCTTON, 

CM.rroRsiA   TEACur.Rs   Association,   Octo- 
BFs  8.  1966 

In  discussing  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts 
relating  to  education,  I'm  sure  tlicre  ls  no 
doubt  but  wh.it  my  objectives  for  .iclv.mcing 
education  in  America  are  tlic  sime  as  yours. 
Certainly  none  of  us  can  say  he  ha,s  all  the 
an.swers  r.ppcled  to  meet  our  goals,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  behooves  nil  of  us  to  cxprpKS  our 
thoughts  foTthrightly.  to  establish  a  con- 
tiriulng  dialogue  and.  hopefully,  to  put  into 
action  the  best  icipas  to  develop  from  this 
type  of  exchanee 

The  CaUfomia  Teachers  Association  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  more  .'timuUiting  factors  in 
the  eMort-s  to  improve  edi-.cation  througliotit 
the  land.  I've  enjoyed  visiting  with  many  of 
you  on  CK-ca.-ion,  but  I  must  franlcly  s:if  th.it 
I'd  lilte  to  improve  the  line  of  communication 
with  you.  The  problems  facing  California 
schools,  as  in  tlie  rest  of  the  Nation,  are 
among  the  mast  chiUIenging  of  our  time. 
TTiey  dem,:ind  our  contlnuinc^  attention  as  we 
seelc  to  find  workable  KOIution.s. 

I  want  you  all  to  l:now  cf  my  strong  desire 
to  come  up  with  some  realistic  answers  to  the 
questions  being  asked  alxjut  the  developmei;  t 


and  strengthening  of  oiur  educational  system. 
With  this  In  mind.  I  should  like  to  set  forth 
some  of  my  thinking — with  particular  em- 
phasis on  financing  education. 

I'm  certain  many  of  you  are  aware  of  my 
genuine  concern,  which  I'm  sure  you  share. 
over  Pederal  control  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Therefore.  I  would  like  to  offer  you  my 
thoiights  as  to  how  we  can  improiie  the  fi- 
nancing of  education  without  stringent  Fed- 
eral control. 

For  the  past  year,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  I  have  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  research  in  this  field. 
The  result  is  legislation  being  drafted  now 
that  I  Intend  to  Introduce  early  in  the  next 
Congress. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  State 
and  local  government  are  well  aware  of  the 
increase  in  demands  for  services,  rising  costs, 
rapid  population  expansion  and  the  Increas- 
ing complexity  of  governmental  finance. 
State  and  local  expenditures  are  six  to  seven 
times  more  than  they  were  20  years  ago  and 
their  outlays  In  the  field  of  education  are 
up  about  8  times.  I  should  note,  parentheti- 
cally, that  funds  for  education  have  been  ris- 
ing at  about  eight  per  cent  per  year — about 
double  the  Gross  National  Product  growth— 
and  experts  tell  us  that  they  will  be  twice 
what  they  are  today  in  six  or  seven  years. 
The  present  financial  resources  of  state  and 
local  governments  are  Inadequate  to  meet 
this  challenge. 

We  must  act  now  to  help  the  States  meet 
their  responsibilities  and  the  preamble  to  the 
bin  I  mentioned  reads;  "To  strengthen  State 
and  local  governments,  to  provide  the  stales 
with  additional  flnancl.al  resources  to  im- 
prove elementary  and  secondary  education  by 
returning  a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to 
the  States."  I  think  that  aptly  describes  the 
approach  many  of  us  believe  to  be  the  solu- 
tion to  many  educational  problems. 

Throughout  the  country  the  property  tax 
supplies  around  45  percent  of  all  State  and 
local  revenues.  A  property  tax  of  that  size 
Is  reaching  the  limit  to  which  It  can  be  tol- 
erated. 

A  very  disturbing  note  to  me,  cam.  when 
I  was  told  that  the  ratio  of  financial  sharing 
between  the  State  of  California  and  local 
school  districts  has  drifted  from  the  expected 
50-50  split.  The  ratio  has  now  moved  to 
where  the  property  tax  payer  in  local  school 
districts  Is  carrying  nearly  65  percent  of 
the  burden  and  the  State  has  decreased  lis 
share  to  35  percent.  This  Is  shocking  and 
unforgivable  to  me  because  I  understand 
that  welfare  spending  by  the  State  l^as  In- 
creased some  30  percent  In  the  same  period 
its  educational  effort  was  decreasing  so  .sig- 
nificantly. I  am  hopeful  that  my  legislation. 
when  passed,  can  help  remedy  this  tr.igic 
situation. 

Mv  propo-")]  is  f-hr>t  one  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral revenue  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  the  tariff  schedules  be  returned  to  the 
States  in  the  first  year  of  the  program;  two 
percent  In  the  second  year;  up  to  five  per  cent 
In  the  fifth  year  and  thereafter  to  be  ear- 
marked for  use  as  educational  assistance. 
The  money  will  be  deposited  in  a  trust  fun'l 
administered  and  distributed  by  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Treasury. 

In  addition,  the  bill  will  work  to  provkl ' 
Incentives  to  those  st-ites.  .=uch  ns  Californip 
which  have  fallen'  behind  in  the  education  1 
effort.  While  half  of  the  money  would  be 
rettirned  to  the  States  on  a  straight  per- 
student  basis,  the  other  half  would  be  di.=  - 
tributed  through  a  formula  Intended  to 
measure  the  effort  each  State  is  putting  into 
its  educ.itional  programs. 

State  effort  is  defined  in  tl-ic  bill  as  the 
per  cent  of  gi'oss  personal  ir.come  spent  on 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
The  m.athematics  of  the  formula  would  wor;-. 
as  follows;  The  per  cent  of  gross  personal 
Income  spent  by  the  State  on  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  would  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  nirmber  of  enrolled  students 
in  ^iviblic  grade  schools  and  high  schools. 
The  figure  thus  derived  would  be  the  basis 
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for  the  State's  apportionment  of  one-half  of 
the  funds  made  available. 

Provisions  are  Included  in  the  bill  to  guar- 
antee that  the  funds  are  spent  on  education. 
The  States  are  required  to  submit  an  annual 
audit  and  their  plans  for  spending  the  funds 
must  be  approved  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  If  disapproved  the 
States  will  have,  of  course,  the  right  of 
appeal. 

The  benefits  from  this  approach  to  solving 
a  pressing  problem  are  manifold.  Overall 
administration  of«>schools  would  be  greatly 
simplified — the  definite  anticipated  revenues 
you  could  plan  for  would  greatly  enhance 
administrative  and  personnel  planning. 

As  a  member  of  the  Roads  subcommittee 
of  the  House,  I  have  observed  the  manner  In 
which  road  engineers  and  administrators  can 
better  plan  the  building  and  develbprrJcat  of 
our  great  freeway  and  Interstate  system  of 
highways — all  because  they  have  a  more  ac- 
curate and  positive  msthod  af  anticipating 
tax  revenues  on  a  program  similar  to  the  one 
I  am  advocating  for  education. 

Through  my  proposal  It  is  estimated  that 
California  will  ultimately  receive  nearly 
$600  million  annually  for  educational  pur- 
poses without  the  need  for  further  over- 
burdening of  the  property  tax  payer.  The 
estimated  totals  for  California  are:  $110  mil- 
lion In  the  first  year;  $220  million  in  the  sec- 
ond year:  $330  million  In  the  third  year;  $439 
million  the  fourth  year;  and  S549  million  In 
the  fifth  and  succeeding  years.  Thus,  this 
educational  finance  program  can  offer  a  sig- 
nificant irriprovement  in  educational  assist- 
ance without  any  danger  whatsoever  of  Fed- 
eral control.  The  program  will  be  an  invest- 
ment we  Americans  can  make  for  our  chil- 
dren—their  well-being  and  their  opportuni- 
ties for  tomorrow. 

The  Approach  I  have  outline,  In  my  judge- 
ment, will  yield  the  greatest  return  for  dollar 
expenditures  at  the  same  time  it  will  utilise 
the  maximum  capabilities  of  each  level  of 
government— Federal,  State  and  local.  It 
will  keep  the  door  open  for  the  maximum 
Individuality,  freedom  of  expression,  and 
personal  choice.  Thus,  it  would  encourage 
Individual  responsibility  rather  than  uuder- 
mininsj  it.  ' 

We  know  that  States  are  badly  in  need 
of  relief,  financially.  They  are  attempting 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  though  a  severe 
Imbalance  has  developed  In  the  revenue 
structure  at  all  levels  of  government  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  government  collects 
two-thirds  of  all  tax  revenues.  My  tax-shar- 
ing proposal  would  set  an  historic  precedent 
for  a  whole  new  concept  of  Federal-State 
financial  relationship.  Tl-.e  idea  of  transfer- 
ring funds  collected  by  the  Pederal  govern- 
ment to  a  lower  level  might  well  get  us  off 
the  horns  of  the  continuing  dilenuna  faced 
by  liberals  and  conservatives  alike--that  of 
finding  solutions  to  national  problems,  while 
maximizing  personal  freedom. 

I  firmly  believe  in  this  new  approach  to  a 
long-standing  problem  end  I  shall  push  it  as 
vigorously  as  I  can  during  the  coming  Con- 
gress. Tlie  preservation  of  our  uniquely  suc- 
ccs.sful  Federal  system  is  Incumljcnt  upon  all 
of  us.  Increasing  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
State  and  Jocal  government-s  In  that  system, 
will  strengthen  our  entire  governmenUl 
structure.  I  hope  I  can  count  on  vour  sup- 
port  In    this   endeavor. 

V 


"Billy"  Matthews,  always  brings  to  my 
mind  two  great  qualities,  his  spiritual 
depth  and  his  keen  sense  of  humor. 

"Billy,"  I  came  to  know  well  in  the 
Christian  breakfast  group  which  met 
regularly  in  the  House.  As  all  the  Mem- 
bers can  testify,  "Billy"  Matthews 
made  a  unique  and  lasting  contribution 
to  this  group. 

Congressman  Matthews  is  a  story- 
teller par  excellence.  He  has  kept 
tfiends  in  stitches  for  years  and  what  is 
even  better  his  humor  Is  of  a  gentle 
kindly  variety.  -We  in  the  House  are 
going  to  miss  his  cloakroom  wit. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  experi- 
ences of  my  congressional  career  was  a 
visit  with  "Billy"  Matthews  to  his 
congressional  district.  "Billy"  Mat- 
thews is  a  great  American;  courageous, 
forthright,  honest,  and  loyal.  His  service 
here  In  the  House  was  always  character- 
ized by  his  dedication  and  loyalty  to  his 
countiT,  his  congressional  district  and 
his  great  State. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  wishing  for 
"Bill"  and  his  lovely  wife,  Sara,  much 
happiness,  success,  and  best  wishes 
always. . 
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joyed  in  the  days  of  Carthage  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  aU  America  joins 
me  today  In  congratulating  the  King- 
dom of  Libya  on  this  Impertant  date  in 
her  history. 


The  5- Year  Plan  Which  It  Succeedinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 


Salute  to  Libya,  15th  Anniversary  of 
Independence 


The  Honorable  D.  R.  "Billy"  Matthewi 

4 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  sotrrn  c.\rolina 
in  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  17,  1966 
Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man    from     Florida,     the     Honorable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

"Y  OF   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Spelker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  Kingdom  of  Libya  on  the  forthcom- 
ing celebration  of  its  15th  anniversary 
of  independence  in  December,  and  to 
send  warmest  felications  to  His  Majesty 
Idris  I,  King  of  Libya;  and  His  Excel- 
lency Fathl  Abidia,  Libya's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

Since  World  War  n,  an  amazing  "rags 
to  riches"  story  has  taken  place  In  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Libya.  The  land  that 
rests  like  a  keystone  in  the  arch  of  north- 
em  Africa  has  been  subject  to  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks.  Ro- 
mans, Vandals,  Arabs.  Ottoman  Turks. 
Italians  and  the  occupation  armies  of 
Great  Britain.  France  and  the  United 
States.  Libya  willingly  accepted  the 
United  Nations  resolution  of  1949  which 
facilitated  her  independence  and  with 
great  pride  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the 
modem  state  of  Libya  on  December  24 
1951. 


In  the  early  years,  Libj-a  faced  every 
known  obstable:  disease,  a  hostile  cli- 
mate, starvation,  poor  resources,  illiter- 
acy and  a  divided  populace.  Under  the 
leadership  of  King  Idris  I.  the  Libyans 
began  the  long  and  difficult  struggle  to 
transform  their  ancient  land  into  a  mod- 
em state.  Then  in  1959,  a  new  struc- 
ture graced  the  horizon  where  once  only 
the  arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  had  stood: 
the  steel  girders  and  cables  of  the  oil 
derrick.  With  the  newfound  wealth  to 
assist  the  ambitious  plans  Of  the  govern- 
ment, giant  strides  are  being  taken  to- 
ward modernity  with  the  eventual  hope 
that  Libya  wUl  soon  regain  the  status  en- 


OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  TikE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wbuld  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  a 
statement  prepared  by  Mr.  John  F. 
Exnicios,  traflac  engineer,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  5-Yeah  Plan  Which  Is  Sdccexdino 
The  five  year  period  between  1961  and  1966 
hiis  been  an  extrenpely  Important  one  as  far 
as  the  transportatfon  needs  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  were  concerned.  There  have 
been  some  mmtgr  changes  in  the  vehicular 
faculties  within  the  city,  and  the  Division  of 
Traffic  Engineering  of  the  Department  of 
Streets  of  the  City  of  New  Orleane  has  acted 
as  coordinating  agency  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  these  major  faculties.  The 
Louisiana  Department  of  Highways,  operat- 
ing with  interstate  funda,  has  constructed 
approximately  one-third  of  the  total  Lnter- 
suite  system  destined  for  our  city  during  the 
past  five  years.  As  each  segment  of  express- 
way was  opened  to  traffic,  the  discipline  of 
traffic  engineering  had  to  be  applied  to  the 
various  major- and  minor  city  streets  which 
were  directly  related  to  access  points  of  the 
expressway.     •• 

During  the  past  five  years,  the  population 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  Its  metro- 
poUUin  environs  has  continued  to  Increase, 
placing  more  vehicles  on  our  streets.  Ever 
expandmg  cwtnmercial  and  residential  devel- 
opmtnts  have  attracted  more  vehicular  trips  f 
per  family,  and  this  also  has  contributed 
considerably  to  the  Increased  volumes  on  the 
stree-^  of  our  city.  The  relatively  small  staff 
of  trained  engineers  in  the  Division  has  kept 
pace,  and  la  many  Instances,  kept  ahead  of 
these  land  and  vehicular  facility  develop- 
ments. 

As  the  city  grew,  the  pressure  on  its  heart 
increased  and  many  Improvemenu  to  the 
heart  of  the  city,  the  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict, were  accomphshed  during  this  five 
year  period  of  growth.  Extensions  to  the 
electronic  signal  system  in  the  Central  Busi- 
ness District  became  necessary  and  were 
Indeed  installed.  In  addition  to  main  feed- 
ers from  the  expressway  system,  local  major 
streets  which  connect  the  suburlas  to  the 
Central  Business  District  were  studied,  and 
eleMroftic  traffic  signals  Installed,  with  the 
result  that  more  trips  In  and  out  of  the  area 
were  made  possible  at  speeds  which  ai>e  ac- 
ceptable to  the  normal  motorists. 

ThTe  were  several  major  streets  that  were 
Improved  and  some  that  were  added  during 
this  five  year  period.  Several  of  our  four- 
lane  divided  streets  with  rather  wide  medians 
were  enlarged  to  six-Jane  major  strecis.  In 
the  I-.eart  of  the  Central  Business  District, 
there  was  a  need  for  a  six-lane  major  street 
to  serve  as  the  western  limit  of  the  Inland 
belt  system.  This  street,  called  Pcydras.  was 
formerly  a  50  foot,  two-way  undivided  roud- 
way  and  has  recently  been  widened  to  a 
width  of  "136  feet,  providing  two  44  foot  road- 
ways, divided  by  a  22  foot  median  within 
which  provisions  were  made  for  left  turn 
lanes. 

Another  major  improvement  w.-is  the  re- 
moval of  the  antiquated  street  car  system 
which    operated    in    the    median    of    world 
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January  the  Senate  will  be  missing  not     quesuon*  being  asked  about  the  development    The  figure  thus  derived  would  be  the  basis  i'lorlda.     the     Honorable     that  Ubya  wUl  soon  regain  the  status  eri- 


inovai   oi   x.ne  antiquated   street   car  system 
which    operated    In    the    median    of    world 
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famoiM  Canal  Street.  This  street  cun  cer- 
tainly be  considered  one  of  the  primary  ac- 
ceaa  rotulways  Into  the  main  retail  section  of 
the  Central  Business  District  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  roadways  on  either  side  of  the 
m^inn  were  formerly  35  feet,  and  each 
Rccommodated  two  moving  lanee  and  a  park- 
ing lane.  After  the  improvement  progr.im 
was  completed  with  the  narrowing  of  the 
medians,  the  existing  roadways  are  now  44 
feet  in  width  and  accommodate  six  moving 
lanes  of  trafBc.  Transit  has  been  accommo- 
dated by  replacing  the  sueet  cars  with  mod- 
em air-conditioned  dieael  buses  which  op- 
erate within  the  median.  Of  major  signifi- 
cance concerning  the  expressway  system  now 
under  design  In  the  Central  Buslne.«  Dis- 
•trlct  Is  the  six-lane  Riverfront  Expreaew.iy 
•  whose  points  of  access  will  have  a  con-^id- 
erable  Impact  on  the  operation  of  the  exist- 
ing street  system.  The  Division  is  working 
Very  closely  with  the  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Its  consultants  in  order  that  this 
faculty  will  be  properly  designed  and  will 
operate  at  Its  maximum  efficiency  as  a  dis- 
tributor for  the  Central  Business  District. 
the  purpose  for  which  it  Is  prim.irily 
Intended. 

In  addition  to  the  large  major  projects  that 
are  constantly  being  devised  and  imple- 
mented, there  Is  the  ever  increasing  need  for 
decreasing  delays  and  adding  capacity  to  our 
existing  street  system  throughout  the  city. 
Parking  studies,  speed  studies,  traffic  co:.- 
trol  studies,  are  being  completed  at  the  r.ite 
of  50  per  week  by  the  technical  staff  of  the 
Division.  In  connection  with  these  studies 
and  their  subsequent  recommendations  for 
improvement,  a  very  Important  function  of 
the  Division  Involves  the  installation  of  signs 
and  markings  on  our  streets  by  the  Division  s 
Traffic  Sign  Shop.  This  establishment  has  a 
complement  of  30  employees  who  fabrica'e 
and  Install  on  the  average  of  25.000  traffic 
signs  per  year,  and  mark  the  traffic  lanes  oi 
otir  streets  with  an  average  of  10.000  gallons 
of  paint  and  six  miles  of  plastic  tape  for  per- 
manent crosswalks.  Tlie  Signal  Shop  oper.i- 
tlon  Involves  the  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  traffic  signals  and  this  organization 
consists  of  eight  highly  skilled  electronic 
specialists  and  four  electricians'  helpers.  It 
Is  their  responsibility  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing 300  traffic  signal  Installations  through- 
out the  city  on  a  24  hour  basis.  All  of  the 
vehicular  equipment  in  the  shops  are 
eqtUpped  with  two-way  radios  and  the  com- 
munication between  engineering  and  shop 
personnel  Is  extremely  efficient  at  this  time 
*  This  system  was  installed  approxan.itely 
four  ye«krs  ago.  and  It  is  estimated  that  oi;r 
efficiency  has  Increased  at  '.east  40  per'  e:.*. 
due  to  this  one  aspect  of  our  operation. 

One  of  the  slgniflcant  changes  that  hai 
taken  place  in  this  five  year  period  has  been 
the  ever  increasing  number  of  studies  of  ve- 
hicular speeds  on  the  major  streeus  of  our 
city.  The  result  has  been  that  the  ppeed 
limits  on  a  great  number  of  our  street.s  i\a-.  e 
been  Increased,  and  from  all  indicationa.  fli.i 
Increased  efficiency  has  been  acconiph.shed 
by  an  appreciable  accident  reduction  In 
this  same  connection,  improved  con'rol  in 
the  field  of  school  speed  zoning  has  been  ir- 
troduced  by  the  installation  of  44  fl.u^hiii3 
school  zone  signals  for  the  fir.st  time  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  Tills  is  ttie  beguuui.g 
of  a  five  year  program  which  will  prtxi'ice 
ajyproximately  250  such  Installations  on  '-he 
major  streets  of  our  city  over  this  time  pe- 
riod. This  particular  expenditure  Is  derived 
from  capital  funds.  Another  capital  funds 
appropriation,  which  has  proven  to  be  of  a 
great  help  to  the  movement  of  traffic  in  the 
city  Is  that  of  the  >50.000.  annually  appropri- 
ated to  this  Division  for  the  elimination  of 
traffic  hazards.  Most  of  this  money  has  been 
spent  annually  on  the  redesign  of  intersec- 
tions, resulting  In  Increased  capacity  or 
safety. 

The  Traffic  Engineering  Division  is  also 
responsible  for  Instituting   and   conducting 


the  Tr.iffic  S.Jety  Education  Program  of  the 
city  The  Division  acts  as  a  ooordinatlng 
apency  for  various  safety  programs  of  dvlc 
groups  In  coordinating  these  programs,  the 
Division  works  In  close  harmony  with  the 
following  safety  orgiuiizatlons — National 
S.U:ety  Council,  Metropolitan  New  Orleans 
S.ifety  Council.  New  Orle.uns  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
of  our  community  A  con.siderable  portion 
o;  the  tune  is  spent  with  communications 
media  in  order  uj  preseiu  the  program  to 
the  public  in  an  elective  manner.  The  Di- 
\Lsion  iil.so  produces  tratlic  Siifety  film  shorts 
wliich  .ixe  shown  by  the  movie  theatree  In 
tlie  New  Orleans  area,  and  li  now  expanding 
'he  proj^ram  to  include  all  Int^re.sted  seg- 
ments of  the  community  Tins  will  assist 
the  city  in  its  effort  to  reduce  the  accident 
fatali'v  rate.  The  Division  Is  ;U.so  respon- 
sible lor  tiie  distribution  of  patrol  boy  equip- 
ment to  the  schools  In  the  cr.y  of  New 
Orleans  and  for  providing  literature  and 
safety  tiUns  to  any  imcichitd  group  ^it  no 
cost. 

In  clawing,  it  should  be  st;a.ed  that  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  p.wt  tive  years. 
however,  the,  surface  is  yet  to  be  scratched. 
Each  d<ay.  deficiencies  in  our  street  system 
are  found,  and  each  day  the  Division  of 
Traffic  Engineering  is  increasing  its  efforts 
to  eUmlnale  the.se  deficiencies.  Keeping 
p;ice  is  but  part  of  the  solution.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  keeping  ahead  of  the  problem 
is  the  only  real  solution. 


Carl  R.  Cain 


F.XTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

CF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OF    WEST    VinCtNIA 
I.\  THE  HOr.'^E  OF  REPRE.-^KNTAl  1 VKS 

Saturday.  October  22.  I96r, 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citV 
of  Fairmont  and  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia very  recently  lost  an  oiit^siandiniz 
raember  of  lUs  re.'ipective  community, 
Carl  R  Cain  had  .seiTed  long  and  eflec- 
tlvely  as  a  law  enforcement  officer  in  the 
city  of  Fairmont,  a  career  to  which  he 
devoted  his  life.  He  was  also  devoted  to 
his  church,  his  fraternity  work,  and 
youth  organizations.  He  rose  tlirough 
the  ranks  to  head  the  police  department 
in  Fairmont.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  Carl  Cain  exemplified 
the  type  of  man  both  In  devotion  to  hl.s 
family  and  his  community  that  tliis  Na- 
tion can  truly  be  proud. 

I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Fair- 
mont Times,  dated  September  26.  1966, 
which  devotes  itself  to  the  life  of  Carl  R. 
Cain; 

I  From   the  F.iirmont   (W.  V.i.i    Tinie.'^,   Sept. 

26.    1966) 

Carl  R.  Cain 

.•\lt!ii>ugh  he  had  officially  retired  from  the 
p->lice  department  he  served  .so  long  ajid  well, 
Carl  Rufus  Gain  remained  a  vahKible  cltlzeji 
of  tlus  community  until  the  hour  of  his 
sudden  death  on  S:tturday  In  many  ways 
his  contributions  to  the  town  he  long  ago 
adopted  as  his  own  were  .signtticfin: 

It  w.us  not  only  as  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer that  Chief  C^m  w;is  outht.anding.  al- 
though this  pliase  of  hJs  career  was  an  Im- 
portant one.  He  wiis  an  authority  on  traffic 
and  did  much  to  bnng  what  order  he  oould 
out  OI  conditions  tliat  cm  bes>t  be  described 
.  .';  chaotic. 

To  his  church,  hie  fraternal  organizations 
;. !id  youth  work,  he  brought  the  same  dedl- 
i.ttlon   and   determina'ion   t.hnt  m'"y?d   M'? 


service  as  a  police  officer.  He  was  highly 
honored  both  by  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
and  the  organization  oi  his  own  profession, 
tiie  Pratemal  Ordw  of  Police,  and  fittingly 
so.  for  he  was  diligent  In  their  behalf. 

Carl  Oain  was.  If  tliere  Is  such  a  thing,  a 
modern  anachronism.  His  physical  attributes 
were  those  of  a  Nineteenth  Century  oop.  but 
his  mind  was  clearly  of  the  computer  age. 
He  combined  the  best  qualities  of  the  force- 
ful policema,ii  with  the  enlightenment  whir h 
has  come  to  the  profession  today. 

In  the  years  after  he  came  from  tlie  co.il 
camps  of  Simpson  Creek  to  make  his  liome 
and  career  m  Fairmont,  he  was  a  good  friend 
oi  this  newbpaper.  ^e  was  cooperative  wiih 
the  press,  for  he  knew  tliat  an  Informed 
public  would  make  his  own  Job  earicr  Carl 
Cain,  unlike  many  other  p)ollcemen  in  a 
position  of  power,  never  attempted  to  'man- 
.lee  the  news,  "  because  he  knew  it  uouldn't 
work.  ♦ 

Alter  .suffering  a  severe  heart  at  tack 'early 
in  the  summer,  he  had  reluctantly  retired 
from  active  duty  on  the  police  force  But 
the  Job  to  wlilch  he  went  was  right  down 
his  alley.  He  was  dealing  with  other  police- 
men and  the  public  In  matters  of  traffic 
safety,  a  field  In  which  he  had  few  peers  in 
West  Virginia. 

Late  last  wee!:,  stopping  to  cl:.:,t  with  i 
pa-ssing  friend  of  long  standing,  he  told  how 
well  he  liked  his  new  work  and  what  he 
thought  he  could  accomplish  In  It.  He  was 
not  spared  to  carry  out  thLs  mission  but  he 
h.a.s  left  standards  for  others  to  emulate 

As  a  policeman  who  rose  through  the 
r.iuks  to  head  the  department  in  Fairmont  in 
title  or  in  fact  for  more  tlian  14  years,  he 
may  never  have  received  the  full  credit  that 
was  due  him.  No  day  was  long  enough  fc* 
him  to  accomplish  all  the  things  he  wanted 
to  do,  and  he  unstlntingly  gave  of  hi;;  energy 
without  thought  of  self . 

Fairmont  was  enriched  because  Carl  Cain 
.spent  42  years  of  his  life  among  us.  The 
place  he  won  in  the  heart  of  this  coniniunity 
will  stand  forever  as  his  memorial. 


Senator  Leverett  Saltonstail  of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  .-^  I  .MK.S 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  be  without  the  leadership 
ability  and  leKislatlve  skill  of  one  of  our 
most  respected  colleagues  when  we  con- 
vene In  January.  Leverett  Saltonstall 
will  voluntarily  retire  as  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  thu.s  concludes 
41  years  of  great  service  to  the  people 
of  his  beloyed  Commonwealth.  For  14 
years  In  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  for  three  terms  as  Gov- 
ernor, and  for  22  years  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Leverett  Saltonstall  has  stood  aa 
tlje  epitome  of  Integrity,  decency,  and 
honesty  for  both  his  constituents  and  his 
colleagues 

I  have  admired  firsthand  the  major 
contributions  Leverett  Saltonstall  has 
made  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, As  a  leader  of  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion In  the  Senate  he  has  always  given 
priority  to  the  common  good  above  any 
narrow  partisan  interest.  The  high  re- 
sard  and  respect  for  Leverett  Salton- 
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STALL  In  the  U.S.  Senate  is  as  bipartisan 
as  the  Senator  himself. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  has  given  tire- 
lessly of  his  considerable  energy  and  tal- 
ents to  his  Nation  and  his  Common- 
wealth. I  am  most  happy  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  both  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall and  his  devoted  wife  of  50 
years.  Alice,  good  health  and  great  hap- 
piness for  many  years  to  come. 
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It  means  that  thei-e  will  be  decreased 
reliance  by  both  parties  on  large  con- 
tributions from  organizations  that  all 
too  often  expect  something  in  return. 

It  means  that  there  will  be  greater 
freedom  in  the  use  of  other  contributions, 
now  gulped  up  largely  by  the  demands  of 
campaigning,  that  are  made  directly  to 
political  parties. 

It  means,  above  all.  that  American 
politics  will  become  cleaner  and  healthier 
than  it  is  now. 


New  Law  Will  Have  Far-Reaching  Effects 
on  Campaign  Spending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant law  passed  during  .the  closing 
da.vs  of  the  89th  Congress. 

This  law  contains  a  provision  which 
should  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
financing  of  pi-esidential  campaigns.  In 
brief,  this  is  what  it  would  dor 

Beginning  In  1968.  taxpayers  could 
check  a  box  or.  their  Individual  income 
tax  returns  if  they  wanted  to  contribute 
$1  of  their  tax  to  a  presidential  cam- 
paign fund. 

The  two  major  parties  would  receive 
equal  shares  of  the  fund's  jirocecds  to 
cover  certified  presidentiarTflfempaign 
expenses. 

Minority  parties  also  could  be  helped, 
although  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
some  changes  next  year  to  insure  that 
the  minority  parties  are  fully  protected. 
Under  the  present  law,  a  minority  party 
must  have  received  more  than  5  million 
votes  In  the  preceding  presidential  elec- 
tion in  order  to  be  eligible. 

If  the  party's  vote  was  between  5  and 
15  million  in  that  preceding  election,  it 
would  receive— in  the  following  elec- 
tion— $1  for  each  vote  over  5  million 
which  it  had  received  in  the  preceding 
election.  If  it  received  moi-e  than  15 
million  votes,  it  would  share  equally  with 
the  other  parties  In  the  subsequent 
election. 

Contributions  would  be  strictly  volun- 
tary. Accordine:  to  estimates  brought  out 
In  congressional  debate,  the  fund  could 
raise  as  much  as  $100  million  a  year. 

Its  division  between  the  two — or 
more — parties  would  be  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Comptroller  General. 

Any  money  left  over  after  a  presiden- 
tial election  would  be  returned  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

If  the  fund  didn't  cover  expenses  for 
an  election,  the  parties  could  be  reim- 
bursed with  money  checked  off  in  future 
years. 

While  there  should  be  certain  refine- 
ments made  in  the  law  In  future  years, 
the  important  point  was  to  establish  the 
principle  of  public  financing  of  political 
campaigns. 

'What  does  the  law  mean?  It  means 
simply  that  the  people  of  this  country,  as 
Individuals,  have  the  chance  to  help  fi- 
nance, effortlessly  and  directly,  the  polit- 
ical campaigns. 


Traffic  Engineering  Is  Vital  to  Atlanta's 
Growth 


EX-^ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a""stat.ement  prepared 
by  Mr.  Karl  A.  Bevins,  traffic  engineer. 
Atlanta,  Ga.: 

TR.\mc  EngineeISing  Is  Vrr.*L  to  Atlanta's 

Growth 
(A  Statement  by  City  Traffic  Engineer  Karl  A. 
Bevins.  P.  E.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  1966) 
Atlanta  is  the  region's  liub  for  railroads, 
highways,  pipelines  and  airlines.  Its  city 
government  and  Its  citizens  are  particularly 
aware  of  the  tirgency  of  developing  a  well 
balanced  local  transportation  system  In 
which  the  local  street  system  is  the  baplc 
element.  The  principal  function  of  the  Traf- 
fic Engineering  Department  Is  to  exact  maxi- 
mum capacity  from  the  existing  street  svs- 
tcm. 

Established  in  1949,  Atlanta's  Traffic  En- 
gineering Department  Vas  been  aggressively 
involved  in  obtaining  rJnWltional  capacity 
from  existing  streets  to  support  and  en- 
courage a  tremendousygrowth.  Like  most 
large  cities,  little  moyfey  hasbeeftsavailable 
for  capital  Improvernents.  Most  of  lie  rapid 
growth  has  been  abrvicecj'  by  the  Vexisting 
local  street  systeni.  T^e  freeways\carry 
about  iO^r  of  the  IcW/w-ith  the  local  sth?^s 
c.irrylug  the  remaliiTng  SOC'c  and  absorbing 
most  of  the  present  day  Increases.  \ 

Grt»wth   Indicators   since    1950   Include   an\ 


increase  of  260 '^r    In   the   Area  of  the   Citv 
144-^^  in  Street  Mileage:  132'".  in  the  number 
of  street  Intersections;   76'"p  in  populations 
and   nS'-'c   in   Registered  Vehicles 

During  the  same  period  Traffic  Engineer- 
ing activities  lncre.ased  the  number  of  Traf- 
fic Signs  870'i;  Marked  Crosswalks  life: 
Center  Lines  and  Lane  Lines  680'1-;  Miles  Of 
One-way  Streets  100%;  "No  Left  Turn"  reg- 
ulations 700%;  fiiiles  of  "No  Parking"  380%; 
and  signalized  Intersections  133%.  In  addi- 
tion, the  entire  traffic  signal  control  system 
has  been  modernized  Including  double  sig- 
nal Indications,  complete  interconnection  of 
all  related  traffic  signals,  the  installations'  of 
3  computer  controlled  "traffic  adjusted"  sys- 
tems and  city  wide  use  of  flexible  progressive 
timing  for  A.M.  rush.  P.M.  rush  and  base 
periods.  Maintenance  responsibUities  have 
been  expanding  to  include  more  than  5,300 
"city  owned"  street  lights  and  poles. 

A  look  at  some  of  the  more  outstanding  re- 
sults of  this  expanded  Traffic  Engineering 
activity  shows  the  values  that  can  be  real- 
ized. While  traffic  movement  Into  and  thru 
the  center  of  the  city  has  increased  77%. 
ofif-street  parking  (all  private  enterprise)  in 
the  Central  Business  District  haa  Increased 
85  7o.  from  15,273  to  28,178  space*  to  place 


Atlanta    in    an    enviable    competitive    posi- 
tion. 

Typical  "spot"  Improvements  at  critical 
locations  show  accident  reductions  ranging 
from  23%  to  75%:  substantial  savings  in 
police  manpower  by  using  mechanical  de- 
vices to  relieve  officers  for  other  duty;  and 
trafTic  capacity  Increases  up  to  20%. 

Installation  of  modern  traffic  signal  control 
equipment  in  the  Central  Business  District 
has  increased  the  average  speed  of  traffic 
movement  10'>  during  peak  periods  and  35% 
in  the  off-peak  hours.  On  a  system  of  con- 
nector streets  between  the  freeway  and  the 
Central  Business  District,  travel  time  in  the 
peak  hour  was  reduced  60%  and  accidents 
decreased  30' ;  . 

The  total  number  of  accidents  per  regis- 
tered vehicle  has  decreased  21'",.  Tlie  rate 
of  fatal  accidents  per  10.000  registered  ve- 
hicles has  drojjped  50%  In  Atlanta  while 
the  same  figure  on  a  nation-wide  basis  ha.'s 
dropped  only  18%. 

Some  of  the  more  outstanding  tra\el  tin.e 
reductions  on  major  radial  streets  Include 
figures  siich  as;  travel  time  down' 30%  and 
vehicle  volume  up  80%;  travel  time  down 
SC;  and  volume  up  23%  on  a  two-way  street 
with  3,100  vehicles  moving  thru  a  key  inter- 
section In  3  lanes  during  the  peak  hour; 
travel  time  down  34%  and  19%  on  two  other 
artories. 

The  cost  of  this  vital  traffic  engineering 
service  is  approximately  2%  of  the  total  (ex- 
cluding schools)  operating  budget  of  the 
City  of  Atlanta.  Excellent  support  by  the 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  an  un- 
usually high  level  of  citizen  Interest  and 
participation  plus  the  continued  use  of  all 
of  the  modern  and  efficient  Traffic  Engineer- 
ing techniques,  materials  and  equipment 
gives  promise  of  even  greater  benefits  in 
spite  of  the  growing  problem.  Atlanta's 
leaders  recognize  that  any  lag  In  Traffic  En- 
gineering services  could  mean  financial  loss 
to  the  City  as  well  as  to  surrounding  areas. 


The   Honorable  Russell  Tuten 


SPEECH 
or 

'      HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
collcat^ues  today  in  recognition  of  the 
great  work  in  the  Congress  of  my  good 
friend.  Russell  Tuten. 

usSei-l  Tuten  is  a  man  with  great 
ability.  He  came, to  theJCongress  with 
many  years  of  experience  In  the  business 
world.  A.s  such,  he  understood  the 
problems  of  the  small  businessman,  the 
farmer  and  of  many  others.  During  his 
tenure  in  the  House  he  devoted  every 
effort  toward  improving  our  educational 
system.  As  a  former  schoolteacher. 
Russell  is  aware  of  the  many  problems 
that  face  us  in  educating  our  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  served  with  Russell 
Tuten  on  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  know  of  the  many  hours  he 
spent  on  this  committee,  always  strivin  i 
to  improve  the  economic  growth,  of  his 
district  and  great  State.  No  problem 
was  too  large  for  Russell  Tuten.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  always 
gave  his  attention  to  the  small  personal 
problems  of  his  constituency. 

We  will  miss  Russell  Tuten  in  the 
90th  Congress.    It  haa  been   a   dlstin- 
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gulshed  honor  and  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him.  I  predict  that  we  will  hear  from 
this  ^eat  legislator  aealn  In  the  future 
Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  wishing  for 
Russell  every  continued  success  and 
much  happiness. 


Speaker  Joe  Martin 


in  whatever  path  he  may  choose  to  fol- 
low after  his  retirement.  I  wi.sh  him 
abundantly  well  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors and  I  hope  we  will  have  the 
plea^'iure  of  seeing  him  often  in  future 
months  and  years. 


November  21,  1066 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  20.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  80th 
and  83d  Congresses,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Joe  Martin,  served  as 
Speaker.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
under  Speaker  Martin  In  both  of  those 
Congresses.  He  has,  and  had  at  the  time 
of  his  speakership,  a  wry  but  kindly  hu- 
mor which  certainly  made  presiding  over 
the  Hoxise  an  easier  job.  It  certainly 
made  it  much  more  pleasant  for  those  of 
us  on  the  floor  who  were  participating 
In  the  debates. 

Joe  Martin  Is  a  great  American  who 
ably  represented  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  did  so 
with  a  singular  devotion  to  duty.  It  sad- 
dens us  sdl  to  note  the  poor  health  which 
he  has  had  in  recent  years.  However, 
hla  quick  wit  has  remained  with  him ;  one 
of  his  many  fine  qualities  which  we  will 
miss  In  the  90th  Congress. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  In  wishing  for  him 
every  continued  succe&s  and  best  wishes 
always. 


The  Honorable  Frank  Chelf 


SPEECH 


HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  KORNEGAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  and  fine  colleague  the  Hon- 
orable FiAinc  Chelf,  of  Kentucky,  is  bid- 
ding us  farewell  at  the  end  of  the  89  th 
Congress,  and  It  is  with  deep  personal 
regret  that  I  will  see  him  return  to  the 
great  State  of  Kentucky  after  22  years 
in 'the  House.  His  native  State  grows 
not  only  bluegrass  but  true-blue  gentle- 
men and  statesmen,  and  Frank  is  one  of 
the  most  shining  examples  of  Kentucky's 
gifts  to  the  Nation. 

Prank  Chelp's  friendship  is  a  gift  I 
will  always  cherish  for  its  warmth,  sin- 
cerity, and  endurance.  His  departure 
from  the  House  will  leave  a  place  not 
easily  filled  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  colleagues.  He  has  given  devoted  and 
outstanding  service  to  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation.  It  has  been  a  rich  and  re- 
warding experience  to  have  served  with 
him  and  to  call  him  "friend"  as  well  as 
colleague. 

Because  of  his  worth,  his  warmth,  and 
his  wit,  Frank  will  always  be  welcomed 


Hon.  Frank  Chelf 

SPEECH 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEiGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-^K.N"  lATlVtS 

Saturday.  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  our  col- 
leacuc,  Fr.^nk  Chelf.  and  I  have  .served 
together  In  the  Halls  of  Con'.:re5.s  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  I  have  also  had 
the  privilese  to  serve  with  Ff.^nk  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-  as  well  as 
the  Subcommittee  on  In-.migralion  and 
Nationality.  I  consider  Frank,  first  of 
all,  to  be  my  good  friend  I  have  ad- 
mired him  for  his  dedication  to  the  Na- 
tion, the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  his  con- 
stituents, and  for  his  ability  and  accom- 
plishments during  his  lonj;  service  in  the 
Conq:ress.  I  regret  that  our  colleasue  has 
decided  to  retire  from  Cont:re.ss.  but  I  am 
certain  he  has  made  his  decision  after 
deliberate  consideration.  I  wish  him  and 
his  family  good  health,  pood  fortune,  a 
long  and  happy  life,  and  succos.^  In  any 
venture  he  may  undertake.  I  hoix-  our 
paths  may  cross  In  the  futui-e. 


Tribute  to  the  Honorable  Frank  Chelf 


SPEECH 

OF        * 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PtNN.SYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI VE.S 

Saturday,  October  22.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  join  In  the  tributes  to  the  Honor- 
able Frank  Chelf,  who  will  certainly  be 
missed  in  these  halls  when  the  Congress 
reconvenes  in  January. 

Frank  Chelf  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer as  a  lawyer  before  coming  to  the 
Congress  and  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Marlon  County  four  times.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  major  In  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  He  has  represented  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Fourth  District  of  Kentucky 
faithfully  for  11  terms,  and  has  been  an 
able  and  Influential  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Immlcrration  and  National 
Policy. 

Accomplishing  all  this  after  being  or- 
phaned at  an  early  age.  Frank  Chelf,  by 
his  owTi  courage,  wit.  and  effort,  is  an 
inspiration  and  example  to  all  those  who 
strive  to  make  something  of  their  lives 
and  serve  their  fellowman.  I  can  only 
wish  this  flne  gentleman  the  best  of 
health  and  happiness  as  he  retires  into 
private  life. 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU  ES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.-  we 
near  the  end  of  the  89th  Congres.s.  we 
are  saying  goodby  to  several  .senior 
Members  of  the  House,  whose  presence 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  future. 

Congressman  Joseph  W.  M.^rtin.  Jr  , 
lias  served  in  these  Halls  with  ureat 
honor,  distinction,  and  courage  for  42 
years,  and  dui-ing  that  time  he  has 
earned  the  respect,  admiration,  and  af- 
fection of  his  colleagues  on  both  .sides  of 
the  aisle.  Congressman  Martin  has 
served  his  party  and  his  coimti-y  with 
wholehearted  dedication  as  minority 
leader  in  two  terms  of  Congress  and  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  two  terms.  He 
leaves  us  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors, 
and  his  memory  as  a  man,  as  a  legisla- 
tor, and  as  a  party  leader  will  linger  long 
in  the  House  even  though  he  will  not  be 
with  us  physically. 

I  hope  that  in  his  retirement  Mr.  Mar- 
tin will  rest  at  ease  on  his  laurels  and 
enjoy  the  retirement  years  he  so  richly 
deserves  and  has  so  honorably  and  pflec- 
tively  earned. 


The  Honorable  Frank  Chelf 


SPEECH 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
sorry  that  the  90th  Congress  will  not  see 
among  us  my  dear  friend  and  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Chelf  1.  He  has  worked  long  and 
hard  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Blue 
Grass  State  and  his  retirement  from 
Congress  leaves  a  real  void  In  that  dele- 
gation. All  of  Us  who  worked  with  him 
will  surely  miss  him. 

Mrs.  Dom  and  the  family  join  me  in 
wishing  for  him  the  very  best  always. 


Hon.  Eugene  J.  Keogh  and  Hon  Leo  W. 
O'Brien 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP   Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATUTS 

Thursday,  October  20,  1966 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  departure  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress  of  our  friends,  Oct* 
Keoch  and  Leo  O'Brien. 


November  21,  1966 
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The  State  of  New  York  and  the  United 
States  have  lieen  fortunate  in  having  the 
services  of  these  two  able  gentlemen  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  "ITiey 
have  served  with  distinction  to  them- 
selves, our  native  State,  and  the  House. 
They  will  he  sorely  missed. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  regret  that  they 
have  chosen  to  retire,  but  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  agree  that  they  have  earned  their 
retirement  and  we  wish  them  well. 
Knowing  these  gentlemen  as  we  do,  we 
know  that  they  will  continue  to  serve  and 
advise  whenever  and  wherever  needed; 
they  will  never  fall  to  heed  the  call  of 
our  country. 


The  Honorable  Jim  Morrison 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  October  22,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  the  Honorable 
James  H.  Morrison,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered not  only  h\  Washington  but 
throughout  the  country.  In  view  of 
the  length  of  his  service  he  was  able 
to  become  an  expert  in  the  field  in  which 
he  devoted  his  primary  congressional  In- 
teres:,s,  the  post  office  and  the  civil 
service.  He  has  devoted  long  hours, 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  millions  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. He  was  their  friend  in  court  and 
an  able  friend  Indeed.  Had  he  been  re- 
elected he  would  have  been  the  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  who  knew  him  would  agree  that 
he  would  have  made  a  great  chairman. 
I  wish  him  every  continued  success,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  great  experience  that 
he  had  in  the  Congress  will  be  put  to  ex- 
cellent public  use  in  whatever  endeavor 
Mr.  Morrison  may  pursue. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  In  wishing  for  him 
much  continued  success. 


TRANSACTION  OP  SENATE  BUSI- 
NESS SUBSEQUENT  TO  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  1049,  89th  Con- 
gress, on  October  25,  1966,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  received  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  an- 
notmced  that  the  Speaker  had  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  following  enrolled 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions,  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates: 

On  October  24,  1966: 

S  2451.  An  act  ror  the  relief  of  Che  Yim 
Loh; 

S.  2770.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  aa  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  likenesses  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  falsely  to  indicate  Federal 
agency,  sponsorship,  or  approval; 


H.R.  1828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olenn 
D.  Humes; 

HM.  1388.  An  act  for  th«  reUef  of  Maj. 
Ralph  D.  CaldweU; 

H.R.  2129.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Roesl; 

H.B.  2266.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  clalma  resulting  from  an  explosion 
at  a  U.S.  ordnance  plant  In  Bowie  County, 
Tex.,  on  July  8,  1963; 

H.R.  3500.  An  act  for  the  reUef  oif  Mrs. 
Emllle  Boulay; 

H.R.  3526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eric 
J.  Lazaro; 

H.R.  3530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mi- 
guel Angel  Martinez  y  Corpas; 

H.R.  3531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Cesar  Mufiiz  y  Sotolongo; 

H.R.  3536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
R.  Lore;  { 

H.R.  3689.  An  act  fdr  the  reUef  of  Juanita 
Ceregulne  de  Burgh; 

H.R.  3756.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  James 
S.  Kahrlman; 

H.R.  3879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
BulUet; 

H.R.  3901.  An'act  for  'the  reUef  of  Mlw 
Elisabeth  von  Obemdorff; 

H.R.  3993.  An  act  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  certificates  of  citizenship  in  the  Canal 
Zone; 

H.R.  4077.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  A, 
Quaintance; 

H.R.  4454.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Herman 
Peldman; 

H.R.  6622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Ignaclo  Mlquel  Pranca; 

H.R.  5958.  An  act  relating  to  applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  cus- 
tody pursuant  to  Judgments  of  State  courts; 
H.R.  5969.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
R.  MorlfT; 

H.R.  6035.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  MaJ.  John  W.  Roy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  6103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Umatilla.  Oreg.; 

H.R.  6115.  An  act  ^or  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
A.  O.  Mendoza; 

H.R.  6226.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bien- 
venldo  Benach  Carreras; 

H.R.  6443.  An  act  for  the  rellel  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio U.  Catasus; 

H.R.  6899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Myrlam  de  la  Carldad  Ares  y,  Fernandez  de 
Bosch;  i 

H.R.  7026.  An.aot  for  the  relief  of  Nathan 
Levine; 

H.R.  7341.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ric^tlo  R.  Puste; 

HJl.  7382.  An  act  to  amend  section  1391  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
venue; 

H.R.  8358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Milan 
Compress  Oo.; 

H.R.  8614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Rajka  Soda; 

H.R.  8937.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
A.  Turner; 

H.R.  9036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  M. 
PendarvlB,  Jr.; 

H  R.  9213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
A.  Buzbee; 

H.R.  9217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.; 

H.R.  9348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Harold  G.  WUmarth; 

H.R.  10151.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Crespo; 

H.R.  10249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Manninen; 

H.R.  10253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
E.  Bencomo; 


H.R.  10259.  An   act   for   the   relief    of   Dr. 
Allan  Baumal; 

H.R.  10288.  An    act   for   the   reUef   of   Dr. 
Antonio  B.  Santlllano; 

H.R.~10662,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leon- 
ard J.  Dalton; 

H.R.  10332.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gloria 
Alesna  Relampagos; 


H.R.  10846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
erlne  Nabokoff  and  Emll  Homoceanu; 

H.R.  10876.  An  act  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  quit  claim  certain  prop- 
erty in  Jackson  County.  Ala,,  to  Skyline 
ChiiTChes  Cemetery,  a  corporation; 

H.R.  11224.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Pedro  Raphael; 

H.R.  1 1254.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  JulleU 
Gloria  Bersamin; 

H.R.  11256.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens  and 
levies,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1 1467.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  CWO 
Joseph  J.  McGavln; 

H.R.  11570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
R.  Kemp; 

H.R.  11590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ja- 
cij)^  Llorens; 

H.R.  11617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jun 
Becky; 

H.R.  11640.  An  act  for  th«  reUef  of  Dr. 
Juan  Antonio  Dumols; 

HJR.  11676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
R.  Bradley  and  others; 

H  R.  11952.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kazldakis; 

H.R.  11957.  An  act  for  the  relieif  of  Muriel 
Williams; 

H.R.  12237.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Trl- 
States  Construction  Co.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  12317.  An  act  for  ths  relief  of  Dr. 
Augusto  J.  Femandez-Conde; 

H.R.  12512.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Carl  V 
Elliott;  *■ 

H.R.  12781.  An  act  tor  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Mario  Orlando  Santos-Estevez; 

H.R.  12826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
KapYung; 

H.R.  12920.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Alex- 
ander Francis  Saker,  M.D.; 

H.R.  13101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
P.  Navarro,  M.D.; 

H.R.  13192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nermln 
Demlrbag  Lavaples; 

H.R.  13370.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  fused  crude  aluminum  oxide  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R.  13551.  An  act  to  amend  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  13661.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal or  battery-grade  synthetic  manganese 
dioxide  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H.R.  13682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.  Auseon; 

H.R.  13683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Ivlns; 

H.R.  13800.  An  act  fo'r  the  relief  of  Sp5c. 
Ronald  J.  Olson,  U.S.  Army,  retired: 

H.R.  13935.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
become  a  party  to  the  agreement  relating  to 
bus  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  as  s-t 
forth  in  title  II  of  the  act  of  April  14.  1965 
(79  Stat.  60),  and  consented  to  by  Congress 
in  that  act  and  In  the  act  of  November  1 
1965  (79  Stat.  1157);     <, 

H  R.  13982. -An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  14.  1964,  to  authorize  payments  of 
any  amounts  authorized  under  the  act  to  the 
estates  of  persons  who  would  have  been  eli- 
gible for  payments  under  the  authority  uf 
the  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14075.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  settle  and  pay  certa:n 
claims  arising  out  of  the  taking  of  the  1960 
decennial  census; 

H.R.  14173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio Barquet  Chedlak; 

H.R.  14174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esteban 
Fernandez  Noda; 

H.R.  14233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bea- 
trlz  Diaz: 

H.R.  145^5.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Thomas 
C.  Macpherson,  Jr.; 

H.R.  14615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain members  and  former  members  of  the 
Army  on  whose  behalf  erroneous  pavments 
were  made  for  stora|e  of  household  "goods; 
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H.R.  14643.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
■trengthenlng  of  American  educational  re- 
■ourc«a  for  international  studies  and  re- 
search; 

H.R.  14741.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  officers  who 
may  serve  In  the  combined  grades  of  brig- 
adier general  and  major  general; 

H.R.  14749.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
«rtne  M.  Perakls: 

H  R.  14819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Nussbaum; 

H.R.  14864.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain Individuals; 

H.R.  14920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
del   Carmen  Bennudez; 

H  R.  14984.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
C-macho  Castro; 

H.R.  14990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Adams,  doing  business  as  the  Adams  Manu- 
facturing Co.; 

H.R.  15014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
P.  Leonhardy; 

H.R.  15183.  An  act  to  adjust  the  status  of 
Cuban  refugees  to  that  of  lawful  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  16251.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
W.  Taylor: 

H.B.  15297.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
G.  Duffy,  lieutenant.  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  15488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  AU 
Hajl-Morad; 

HJ*-.  15766.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws; 

HJl.  18074.  An  act  to  c:-ncel  certain  un- 
paid Interest  accrued  after  September  30. 
1931,  on  loans  made  to  World  War  I  yeterans 
upon  the  security  of  adjusted  service  cer- 
tificates; 

HJl.  1^94.  An  act  foi;  the  relief  of  certain 
enlisted  members  of  the  military  services  who 
lost  Interest  on  amounts  deposited  under 
section  1035  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  prior  laws  authorizing  members'  deposits, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  16632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vicente 
Fernandez  Marino; 

HJl.  16610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  An- 
tonio Rondon  Delgado; 

H.R.  16977.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
G.  Peterson.  Harry  E.  Byers.  and  Russell  W. 
Jordan; 

HJl.  17260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Jelllson; 

HJl.  17261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augus- 
tua  J.  Theodckre; 

HJl.  17271.  An  act  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease from  WOO  to  $500  the  monthly  com- 
bat pay  exclusion  for  comnxissioued  cheers 
aervlng  in  combat  zones; 

HJl.  17376.  An   act   to   authorize   the   dis- 
posal of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile; 
HJl.  17461.  An  act  to  preserve  the  pay  and 
retirement  privileges  of  certain  former  dep- 
uty chiefs  of  Navy  bureaus; 

HJl.  17588.  An  act  to  amend  section  Big) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  with  respect  to  assignments; 

HJl.  17788.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Judg- 
ment or  decree  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  shall  not  constitute 
a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  In  the  office 
of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  18019.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  an  addiUon  at 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Wash- 
ington, DC; 

HJl.  18021.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  18033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fidel 
Bodriguez-Cubas;  and 

H.R.  18361.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriatlona  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  25.  1966 : 
H.R.  203.  An  act  to  amend  Utie  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  set  aalde  funds  for  researcb 
Into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases; 


HR  647  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901.  to  permit  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees  In  deeds  of  trust  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  agreement  of  the  parties; 

H  R.  872.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
otTenses  committed  m  Indian  country, 

H  P.  1289.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  Foster 
H'.mter: 

HP..  3:^48  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  students  of  veterinary 
medicine: 

H  R  5990  .'^n  ac*  to  grant  Increased  bene- 
fits to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under  the 
Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  8, 
1937; 

H  R  7973.  An  act  to  amend  section  4139  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code- 

H  R  843(5  An  net  to  amend  the  Tariff 
•Schedules  of  the  United  StJites  with  respect 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  watches,  clocks,  and 
timing  apparatus  from  Insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States; 

H  R  9778  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Co<ie.  to  codify  recent  mlltary 
law.  and  to  Improve  the  Code; 

H.R.  11475.  An  art  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimtniiuon  of  jellyfish  and  other  such 
pests  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  11631  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Vni.ed  States  Code  to  clarify.  Improve,  and 
add  additional  progr.ims  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Stirgery  of  the 
Veterans  .'Idmin.Etra'-lon.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R  13103  An  act  to  provide  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  foreign  Investment  in  the 
I'nited  State.s,  to  e.'^tabllsh  a  presidential 
election  campaign  fund  to  assist  in  financing 
the  costs  of  pre.sidential  election  campaigns, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  13196  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  of  medical  technologists 
and  personnel  In  other  allied  health  profes- 
sions, to  improve  the  educational  quality  of 
the  Echo<:>!s  training  such  allied  health  pro- 
fes.sions  personnel,  and  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  existing  student  loan  programs 
lor  methCiU.  ofetcopatiuc,  dental,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  opt-ometric.  and  nursing  students. 
aJid  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  14347.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions for  p.iyment  to  p;ijent.s  and  children  of 
dependenry  and  indemnity  compensation, 
and  for  other  purpcses; 

H  R,  14604,  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
f.icillties  and  services  to  be  furnished  visitors 
and  students  coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital; 
H.R  14644  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958; 

HP.-  14745.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  I>epartmentfi  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Educ.ition,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
c:e.«.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  14929  An  act  to  promote  International 
trade  in  agriculturaJ  commodities,  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  .and  for  other  purposes; 
HR.  15024.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  select  an 
available  Government-owned  site  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coiumbia  and  to  Improve  and  lease 
such  site  for  a  temporary  heliport; 

H  R  15111  .^n  act  to  provide  for  continued 
prot-ress  in  the  Nations  war  on  poverty; 

H  R.  17658.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Construction  Battalions  (Seabees) 
25th  anniversary  and  the  US.  Navy  Civil 
Engineers  Corps  (CEC)  10<>th  anniversary; 
H.R.  18284.  An  act  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  adjust  the  legislative  Juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  vlthln  the  Federal  reformatory  at 
Chlllicothe,  Ohio; 


H.J.  Res.  1001.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  May  each 
yei\r  as  "Steelmark  Month";   and 

H.J.  Res.  1322.  Joint  resolution  giving  the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  90th  Congress. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT StHBSEQUENT  TO  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant   to   Senate   Resolution    319, 
89th  Congress,  the  Vice  President  made 
the  following  appointments  subsequent 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment: 
On  November  3,  1966; 

Hon.  PYancis  R.  Valeo  to  the  Federal  Rec- 
r.rcis  Council,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
-.he  retirement  of  Hon.  Emory  L.  Frazier. 
On  November  4,  1966: 

Senator  John  Shekman  Cooper,  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  alternate  delegate  to  attend  the 
r.:th  NATO  P.ajllamentajians'  Conference,  to 
be  held  in  P.oris,  France,  on  November  14  19, 
1966. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED  SUBSE- 
QUENT TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  pursuant  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  1049,  89th 
Congress,  on  the  following  dates  signed 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolutions, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
On  October  24,  1966: 

H.R.  14643.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  international  studies  and 
research. 

On  October  25.  1966: 

H  R.  14355.  An  act  to  amend  the  P.~iilroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  make  certain  technical 
changes,  to  provide  for  survivor  benefits  to 
children  ages  18  to  21,  inclusive,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  17285.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  ' 
Retirement  Act  otf  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  183S1.  An   act   making   supplementftl 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  28,  1966: 

H  R.  203.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  research 
into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases; 

H.R.  647.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  to  permit  the  appointment  of 
i.ew  trustees  in  deeds  of  trust  in  the  District 
cf  Columbia  by  agreement  of  the  parties; 

H  R.  872.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
o-Ten-res  contmitted  in  Indian  country; 

H  R.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  Foster 
Hunter; 

H.R.  1328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glenn  D. 
Humes; 

H  R.  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Ralph  D.  Caldwell; 

H  R.  2129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rossi : 

HJl.  2266.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  resulting  from  an  explosion  at 
a  U.S.  ordnance  plant  in  Bowie  County,  Tex., 
on  July  8.  1963; 

H.R.  3348.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  construction  •  of  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  students  of  veterinary 
medicine; 

H  R.  3500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Emllle  Boulay; 

H.R.  3526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eric  J. 
Lazaro; 

HR.  3530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Mi- 
guel Angel  Martinez  y  Corpas; 
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H.R.  3531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  JuUo 
Cesar  Muniz  y  Sotolongo; 

HR.  3536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge  B. 
Lore; 

HR.  3689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juanlt* 
Ceregulne  de  Burgh; 

H.R.  3756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  a 
Kahriman;  , 

H.R.  3879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Buillet; 

H.R.  3901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elisabeth  von  Obemdorff; 

HJl.  3993.  An  act  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  certificates  of  citizenship  In  the 
Canal  Zone; 

HR..4077.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  A. 
Quaintance; 

H.R.  4454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Feldman; 

H  R.  5622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Ignaclo  Mlquel  Franca; 

H.R.  5958.  An  act  relating  to  applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in  cus- 
tody pursuant  to  Judgments  of  State  courts; 
H.R.  5969.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
R.  Morffl; 

H.R.  5©90.  An  act  to  grant  increased  bene- 
fits to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under  the 
P.onama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  Jtily  8. 
1937; 

H.R.  6035.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  MaJ.  John  W.  Roy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R.  6103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Umatilla,  Oreg.; 

H.R.  6115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
A.  O.  Mendoza; 

H  R.  6226.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bien- 
venldo  Benach  Carreras; 

HJl.  6443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio  U.   Catasus; 

HR.  6899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  My- 
riam  de  la  Caridad  Ares  y  Fernandez  de 
Bosch; 

HR.  7026.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nathan 
I*  vine; 

H.R.  7341.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ricardo  R.  Fuste; 

H.R.  7382.  An  act  to  amend  section  1391  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
venue; 

HJl.  T973.  An  act  to  amend  section  4339  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  8358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Milan  Compress  Co.; 

H.R.  8436.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  watches,  clocks,  and 
timing  apparatus  from  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States; 

H.R.  8614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Rajlca  Soda; 

H.R.  8937.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charlea 
A.  Turner; 

H.R.  9036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  M. 
Pendarvls,  Jr.: 

H.R.  9213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WllUam 
A.  Buzbee; 

H.R.  9217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex.; 

H.R.  9348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  ' 
Harold  G.  WUmarth; 

H.R.  9778.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Ccxle,  to  codify  recent  mili- 
tary law,  and  to  improve  the  code; 

H.R.  10151.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Luis  Crespo; 

H.R.  10249.  An  act  for  the  relief  'of  Mra. 
Elisabeth  Manninen; 

H.R.  10253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Luis  E.  Bencomo; 

HR.  10259.  An  act  for  the  reUef  at  Dr. 
Allan  Baumal; 

HJl.  10288.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Antonio  B.  Santillano; 

H.R.  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard    ' 
J.  Da! ton;  , 

H.R.  10832.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Alesna  Kelampagos; 

H  R  10846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Katb- 
erlne  Nabokoff  and  Emil  Homoceanti; 


H.R.  1087S.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  quitclaim  certain  property 
in  Jackson  County.  Ala.,  to  Skyline  Churches 
Cemetery,  a  corporation: 

HJL  11224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pedro  Raphael; 

H.R.  11254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julleta 
Gloria  Bersamln; 

H.R.  11256.  An  ac\  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens  and 
levies,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Joseph  J.  McGayln; 

H.R.  11475.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  Jellyfish  and  other  such 
pests  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
R.  Kemp: 

H.R.  11590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jacinta  Llorens; 

H.R.  11617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jun 
Becky; 

H.R.  11631.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify.  Improve,  and 
add -odditlonal  programs  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
■Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Juan  Antonio  Dumois; 

H.R.  11676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
R.  Bradley  and^  others; 

HR.  11952.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Karldakls; 

H.R.  11957.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Muriel 
Williams; 

HJl.  12237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Trt- 
States  Construction  Oo.,  Inc.; 

H.R.  12317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Augusto  J.  Femandez-Conde; 

H.R.  12512.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carl  V. 
Elliott; 

HR.  12781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mario  Orlando  Santos-Estevez; 

HR.  12826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Kap  Yung; 

H.R.  12920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
aiider  Francis  Saker,  doctor  of  medicine; 

H.R.  13101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
P.  Navarro,.doctoir  of  medicine; 

H.R.  13103.  An  act  to  provide  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  foreign  Investment  in  the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  presidential 
election  campaign  fund  to  aaslst  in  financing 
the  costs  of  presidential  election  campaigns. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nermln 
Demlrbag  Lavaples; 

H.R.  13194.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  opportuni- 
ties for  training  of  medical  technologists  and 
personnel  in  other  allied  health  professions, 
to  Improve  the  educational  quality  of  the 
schools  training  such  allied  he€ilth  profes- 
sions personnel,  and  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  existing  student  loan  programs  for 
medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  podiatry,  phar- 
macy, optometric  and  nursing  students,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13370.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  fused  crude  aluminum  oxide  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

HJl.  13551.  An  act  to  amend  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  13661.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  battery-grade  synthetic  manganese 
dioxide  from  the  national  stockpile; 

HJl.  13682.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.  Atiseon; 

HJl.  13683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Ivins; 

HJl.  13800.  An  act  few  the  relief  of  Sp5c. 
Ronald  J.  Olson.  U.S.  Army,  retired; 

HJl.  13935.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Oongreae  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
become  a  party  to  the  agreement  relating  to 
bua  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity  as  set 


forth  in  title  H  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1965 
(79  Stat.  60),  and  consented  to  by  Congress 
In  that  act  and  in  the  act  of  November  1, 
1965    (79  Stat.  1157); 

H.R.  13982.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  14,  1964.  to  authorize  payments  af 
any  amounts  authorized  under  the  act  to  the 
estates  of  persons  who  wotild  have  been 
eligible  for  payments  under  the  authority  of 
the  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14075.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre« 
tary  of  Corrfmerce  to  settle  and  pay  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  taking  of  the  1960 
decennial  census; 

H.R.  14173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
B.irquet  Chediak; 

H.R.  14174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esteban 
Fernandez  Noda; 

H.R.  14233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beatria 
Diaz; 

H.R.  14,347.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions lor  payment  to  parents  and  children 
of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Macpherson.  Jr.; 

H.R.  14604.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
facilities  and  services  to  be  furnished  vUltors 
and  students  coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital; 
H.R.  14615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Army 
on  whose  behalf  erroneous  payments  were 
made  for  storage  of  household  goods; 

H.R.  14643.  An  act  to  provide  foe  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  international  studies  and  re- 
search; 

H.R.  14644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968; 

H.R.  14741.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  Marine  Corpe  officers  who 
may  serve  in  the  combined  grades  of  briga- 
dier general  and  major  general; 

H.R.  14745.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  lAbor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agenclea 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14749.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
erlne  M.  Perakls;  ' 

H.R.  14819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
l^rs.  William  Nussbaum; 

H.R.  14864.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
LndU'iduals; 

H.R.  14920.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Marie 
del  Carmen  Bermudez; 

H.R.  14929.  An  act  to  prcwnote  interna- 
tional trade  in  agricultural  commodities,  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further 
economic  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  14984.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Oamacho  Castro; 

H.R.  14990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Her- 
man Adams,  doing  business  as  the  Adama 
Manufacturing  Co.; 

H.R.  15014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
P.  Leonhardy; 

H.R.  15024.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  select  an 
available  Government-owned  site  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  to  improve  and  lease 
such  site  for  a  temporary  heliport; 

H.R.  15111.  An  act  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  In  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty; 

H.R.  15183.  An  act  to  adjust  the  status  of 
Cuban  refugees  to  that  of  lawful  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  15251.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
W.  Taylor; 

H  R.  15297.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
G.  Duffy,  lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy. 

H.R.  15488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  All 

Haji-Morad; 

H.R.  15766.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws; 

H.R. -16074.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  un- 
paid   Interest    accrued    after   September   30. 
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1081,  on  ksuM  mcule  to  World  War  I  veterans 
upon  tb0  aecTuity  of  adjuatcd  service  cer- 
ttflestM; 

SH.  10304.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Mulcted  memtMn  of  the  military  services 
Wbo  kMt  lnter«at  on  amounte  deposited  under 
MetUm  1096  of  title  10.  XTnlted  States  Code, 
or  prior  law*  authorUng  enlisted  members' 
deposits,  and  for  ottaer  purpoeee; 

HJl.  18523.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vicente 
yamandeg  Martno: 

H.K.  16810.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Antonio  Rondon  Delgado; 

HJl.  18877.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
O.  Peterson,  Harry  E.  Byers,  and  Russell  W. 
Jordan; 

H.R.  17260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Jelllson: 

H.R.  17261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aug^is- 
tus  J.  Theodore; 

H.R.  17271.  An  act  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  In- 
.cRaau  from  (300  to  $600  the  monthly  combat 
pay  exclusion  for  commissioned  officers  serv- 
ing In  combat  zones; 

HJt  17376.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
Of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile; 

HJt  17461.  An  act  to  preserve  the  pay  and 
retirement  privileges  of  certain  former  dep- 
uty chiefs  of  Navy  bureaus; 

HJl.  17688.  An  act  to  amend  section  8(g) 
at  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  with  respect  to  assignments; 

HJl.  17668.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  U.S. 
Kaval  Coturtructlon  Battalions  (Seabees) 
35th  anniversary  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Civil  En- 
gineers Corps  (CBC)    lOOth  anniversary; 

H.R.  17798.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Judg- 
ment or  decree  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  In  the 
ofllce  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  18010.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  an  addition  at 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Wash- 
ington, D.C; 

HJl.  18021.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  ptuposes; 

H.R.  18033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fidel 
Rodrlguez-Cubas ; 

H.R.  18284.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  adjust  the  legislative  Juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  the  federal  reformatory  at 
ChllUcothe,  Ohio; 

H.R.  18381.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1967,  and  for  other  piirposes; 

H.J.  Ree.  1001.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  Uay 
each  year  as  "Steelmark  Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  1322.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  90th  Congress. 
On  November  1,  1966: 
S.  2102.  An  act  to  protect  and  consen-e 
the  North  Pacific  fur  seals,  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands. 
to  conserve  the  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife 
on  the  PrtbtloC  Islands,  and  to  protect  sea 
otters  on  the  high  seas;  and 

8.3720.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  envelop,  through  the 
use  of  experiment  and  dftnonstratlon  plants. 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of  flab  protein  concentrate. 
On  November  2.  1966 : 
S.  84.  An  act  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  Improvements 
made  on  certain  lands  In  Sweetwater  Coun- 
ty, Wyo.,  If  and  when  such  lands  revert  to 
the  United  SUtes; 

S.  195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sunnyslde 
Seed  Farms; 

S.  360.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  476.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  18.  1950,  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airports  in  or  close  proximity  to  na- 


tional parks,  national  monuments,  and  na- 
tional recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  688.  An  act  to  amend  title  m  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amend- 
ed to  provide  for  additional  means  and  meas- 
ures for  land  conservation  and  land  utiliza- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  690.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman  J. 
Pitman; 

S.  769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Ku: 

S.  985.  An  act  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
dlstnbxited  in  such  commerce,  and  for  oth- 
er purpoeee: 

,S.  1068.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fred  E. 
Starr: 

S.llOl.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
vtjrauce  of  certain  miueriU  luteresta  of  the 
United  States  in  seventy-nine  and  one-hun- 
dred-and-eighty-fotir  one-thousandths  acres 
located  near  Orangebtirg.  SC,  to  Alice  E. 
Dominick,  the  owner  of  such  property: 

S.  1137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Martinez  Torres; 

S.  1319  An  act  to  authorize  a  work  release 
program  for  persons  sentenced  by  the  cotirts 
of  the  District  of  Ooliuiibla;  to  define  the 
powers  and  duties  In  relation  thereto,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1349  An  act  to  amend  the  inland.  Great 
Lakes,  and  western  rivers  rules  concerning 
sailing  vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  In 
length: 

S.  149C  An  act  U:>  repeal  section  3342  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
prohibition  of  employee  details  from  field 
service  to  the  departmental  service,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1556.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
delegate  certain  of  its  functions,  SLaO,  for 
other  purposes; 

S  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merrttt  A. 
Seefeldt  and  August  C.  Seefeldt; 

S.  1661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  C. 
Neiburg: 

S.  1674.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermaJ  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1760.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  a  settlement  of  certain  indebtedness  of 
Greece  to  the  United  States  and  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  the  payments  resulting  from 
the  settlement  for  a  cultural  and  educational 
exchange  program; 

S.  1861.   An  act  to  provide   additional  as- 
sistance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster: 
S.  2010.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fun  Wat 
Hoy; 

S.  2040  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dean  H. 
Gosselln; 

S  2109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oliblo 
S    Rodriquey.-ElrAs; 

S  2222.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Jeanne  Clynes; 

S  2338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  In  the  Ehstrlct  of  Columbia  to 
Gen.  John  J.  Perstung: 

S  2451.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Che  Tim 
Loh: 

8.2491  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Pederico  Antonio  Lamas  y  Parra: 

S.  2500  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  A, 
Todd.  Jr  ; 

S  2621    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Xoennls  A. 
Vasilopoulos  and  Chester  (Abramczyk)  Hill; 
8  2750.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  Ton  I. 
Souk; 

8.2751  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Devld  R. 
Slemon: 

S.  2763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marclal 
Alfredo  Maru  (Alfredo  MarU) ; 

S,  2770.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  ot  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  likenesses  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  falsely  to  indicate  Federal 
agency  sponsorship,  or  approval; 


8. 2708.  An  act  f or  tb«  reUef  o;  CWO  Glen 
Zelgler,  UjS.  Navy,  retired: 

8.2801.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Gilbert  Maddaglrl  snd  Heather  Gilbert 
Maddsgirl; 

8.2829.  An  act  to  amend  section  301(a) 
(17)  of  the  ImmlgrftUon  and  Nationality 
Act; 

S.  2893.  An  set  to  amend  section  209(c) 
to  provide  certificates  isstied  to  motor  com- 
mon carriers  of  passengers  pursTiant  to  fu- 
ture applications  shall  not  confer,  as  an 
incident  to  the  grant  of  regular  route  au- 
thority, the  right  to  transport  special  or 
chartered  parties; 

S.  2947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  Improve 
and  make  more  effective  certain  programs 
pursuant  to  such  Act; 

S.  2979.  An  act  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
State  Technictil  Services  Act  of  1965  to  the 
Territory  of  Guam; 

S.  3008.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  promote  and  assist  in  the 
extension  and  Improvement  of  comprehen- 
sive heaJth  planning  and  public  health  serv- 
ices, to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of 
available  Federal  funds  for  such  planning 
and  services,  and  for  other  purjxjseB; 

S.  3148.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  In  certain 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
El  Paso.  Tex.; 

S.  3209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zofia 
Zych; 

S.  3222.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dusko 
Doder; 

S.  3230.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regent^  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
negotiate  cooperative  agreements  granting 
concessions  at  the  National  Zoological  Park 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations  and  to 
accept  voluntary  services  of  such  organiza- 
tions or  of  individuals,  and  for  other  ptzr- 
poses; 

S.  3254.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2072  and 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  the  Federal  rules  of 
civU  procedure  and  to  repeal  inconsistent 
legislation; 

S.  3258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Denlz 
HlkmW  Sen  Manes; 

S.  32198.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban 
hazard  oiis  toys  and  articles  intended  for 
children,  and  other  articles,  so  hazardous 
as  to  be  dangeroiis  in  the  household  regard- 
less of  labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged 
articles  Intended  for  household  use,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3318.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Yung  Ml 
Kim; 

S.  3358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Bezatee: 

S.  3389.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3391.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended,  to  authorize  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act; 

S.  3466.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
RoUa  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at  Rolla,  N.  Dak., 
to  the  WilUaxn  Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant: 

S.  3488.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
amend  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area 
transit  regulation  compact  to  establish  an 
organization  empowered  to  provide  transit 
fatuities  In  the  National  Capital  region  and 
for  other  purposes  alid  to  enact  aald  amend- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  3675.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
^  to  provide  for  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime; 

6. 8708.  An  set  to  assist  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  programs  for  rebuilding 
slum  and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing 
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the'  public  facilities  and  aerrlce  necessary 
to  improre  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
who  live  in  those  areas,  to  assist  and  en- 
courage planned  metropolitan  development, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3887.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  persons  from  coxm- 
tries  friendly  to  the  United  States  to  receive 
Instruction  at  the  UJS.  Military  Academy,  the 
U5.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  1967  as  American  History  Month; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  organize  and  hold  an  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Water  for  Peace  in 
the  United  States  In  1967  and  authorize  an 
appropriation  therefor. 


A5%3 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  the  following  dates,  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  following  titles 
were  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

On  November  1,  1968: 

S.  2720.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use 
of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  Indtistry 
of  fish  protein  concentrate;  and 

S.  2102.  An  act  to  protect  and  conserve  the 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  Prlbolof  Islands,  to 
conserve  the  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife  on 
the  Prlbllof  Islands,  and  to  protect  sea  otters 
on  the  high  seas. 

The  following  communications  from 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  were 
received  relating  to  the  presentation  of 
the  above-entitled  bills  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

Thx  Vice  President. 
War.hingtcv,  November  1, 1966. 
Hon.  Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Prank:  This  If  to  advise  you  that  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Callfano  of  the  White 
House  staff.  I  personally  delivered  S.  2102  and 
8.  2720  to  the  White  House.  In  so  doing  I 
hope  I  have  not  caused  you  any  difficulty  in 
your  record  keeping. 

Sincerely,  , 

Hubert  H.  HtTMPHRET. 

November  4.  1966. 
The  Vict  President. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  M«.  Vice  Prestdi^nt:  Thank  you  for 
your  note  apprising  me  that  you  personally 
delivered  the  enrollments  of  S.  2102  and 
S.  2720  to  the  White  lie  use  on  November  1, 
1966,  at  the  request  of  the  White  House  staff. 

Tour  communication  to  me  Is  most  essen- 
tial to  complete  our  records,  the  White  House 
staff  having  subsequently  declined  to  sign  the 
Senate's  time-honored  receipt  book  for  these 
two  bills.* 

Consequently  your  letter  and  my  response 
thereto  are  necessary  to  serve  as  the  only 
entry  In  the  Senate  Journal  showing  the 
delivery  of  these  two  Senate  bills  to  the 
White  Hoxise  for  presentation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  thereby  establish  the  ten-day  pe- 
riod for  Presidential  signature,  beginning  at 
midnight  on  November  1,  1966. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P«i.\Nci3  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
On  November  2,  1966 :  r 

8.  84.  An  act  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
to  Uie  State  of  Wyoming  for  Improvements 


made  on  certain  lands  In  Sweetwater  County. 
Wyo..  If  and  when  such  lands  revert  to  the' 
United  States; 

S.  195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sunnyslde 
Seed  Farms; 

S.  360.  An  act  to,  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeehore.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  476.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  18,  1950,  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airports  in  or  close  proximity  to 
national  parks,  national  monuments,  and 
national  recreation  tireas,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  688.  An  act  to  amend  title  ni  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  means 
and  measures  for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  690.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman  J. 
Pitman: 

S.  769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Ku; 

S.  985.  An  act  to  reg^ilate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  methods  of  f>ackaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  tor  other 
purposes; 

S.  1068.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pred  E. 
SUorr: 

S.llOl.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  In  79't*^ioon  acres  located  near 
Orangeburg,  S.C,  to  Alice  E.  Domnlck,  the 
owner  of  such  property: 

S.  1137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
M.artlnez  Torres; 

S.  1319.  An  act  to  authorize  a  work  release 
program  for  persons  sentenced  by  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  define  the 
powers  and  duties  in  relation  thereto,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1349.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inland,  Great 
Lakes,  and  western  rivers  rules  concerning 
sailing  vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  in 
length; 

S.  1496.  An  act  the  repeal  section  3342  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
prohibition  of  employee  details  from  field 
service  to  the  departmental  service,  and  for 
other  purposes:  ^ 

S.  1556.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  - 
delegate    certain   of   Its   functions,   and   for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merrltt  A. 
Seefeldt  and  Augxist  C.  Seefeldt; 

S.  1661.  An  act  for  the  "relief  of  Samuel  G. 
__2Ieiburg; 

S.  1674.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1760.  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance of  a  settlement  of  certain  Indebtedness 
of  Greece  to  the  United  States  and  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  the  payments  resulting  from 
the  settlement  for  a  cultural  and  educa- 
tional exchange  program: 

S.  1861.  An   act   to  provide  additional   as- 
sistance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster: 
S.  2010.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pun  Wat 
Hoy; 

S.  2040.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dean 
H.  Gosselin; 

S.  2109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oliblo 
S.  Rodrlquez-Eiras; 

S.  2222.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Susan 
Jeanne  Clynea; 

S.  2338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Gen.  John  J.  Perishing; 

S.  2451.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Che  Ylm 
Loh; 

S.  2491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Federtco  Antonio  Lamas  y  Parra; 

S.  2500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J-imes  A. 
Todd;  Jr.; 

S.  2621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  loannls  A. 
Vasilopoulos  and  Chester  (Abmmczyk)  Hill; 

S.  2750.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  You  L 
Souk; 


8. 2751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  R. 
Slemon;/" 

S.  276£  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marclal 
Alfredo  MarU  (Alfredo  Marti) : 

S.  2770.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use 
of-the  likenesses  of  the  great  seal  ot  the 
United  States  falsely  to  indicate  Federal 
agency,  spionsorship.  or  approval; 

S.  2798.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Glen 
Zelgler,  U.S.  Navy  (retired) ; 

S.  2801.  An  act  for  the  mMef  of  Helena 
Gilbert  Maddaglrl  and  Heather  Gilbert  Mad- 
daplrl: 

S.  2829.  An  act  to  amend  section  301(a) 
(17)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act; 

S.  2893.  An  act  to  amend  section  209(c)  to 
provide  that  certificates  Issued  to  motor 
common  carriers  of  passengers  pursuant  to 
future  applications  shall  not  confer,  as  an 
incident  to  the  grant  of  regular  route  au- 
thority, the  right  to  transport  special  or 
chartered  parties: 

S.  2947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  Improve  and 
make  more  effective  certain  programs  pur- 
sunnt  tosuch  act: 

S.  2979.  An  act  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965  to  the 
Territory  of  Guam; 

S.  3008.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  ex- 
tension and  Improvement  of  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  pnbllc  health  services. 
to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of  avaU- 
able  Federal  funds  for  such  planning  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3148.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  In  certain 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  El 
Pi^.£3.  Tex.; 

S.  3209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zofia 
Zych: 

S  .3222.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dusko 
Doder: 

S  3230.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
negotiate  cooperative  agreements  granting 
concessions  at  the  National  Zoological  Park 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations  and  to 
accept  voluntary  services  of  such  organiza- 
tions or  of  individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.' : 

S.  3254.  An  act  to  amend  section  2072  and 
2112  of  title  28,  United  State*  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  the  Federal  rules  of 
civil  procedure  and  to  repeal  inconsistent 
legislation; 

S.  3258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deniz 
Hikmet  Sen  Mines: 

S.  3298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban  haz- 
ardous toys  and  articles  Intended  for  chll-^ 
dren,  and  other  articles,  so  hazardous  as  to 
be  dangerous  In  the  household  regardless  of 
labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged  articles 
Intended  for  household  use,  and  for  other 
purpofes; 

S.  3318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ml 


Kini 

S  3358 
Bezates: 

S  3389. 


An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Theodora 


An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S  3391.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  as  amended,  to  authorize  exemption 
from  tlie  provisions  of  the  act; 

S  3466.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Rolla  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at  Rclla.  N.  Dak., 
to  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant; 
S.  3488.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  amend 
the  Washington  metropollt«m  area  transit 
regulation  compact  to  establish  an  organiza- 
tion empowered  to  provide  transit  facilities 
In  the  National  Capital  region  and  for  other 
purposes  and  to  enact  said  amendment  for 
the  District  of  Columbia; 
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S.  3676.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
IntemAtlonal  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
to  proTlde  for  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  of  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime; 

S.  3706.  An  act  to  assist  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs  for  reb\illdlng  slum 
and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing  the 
public  faculties  and  service  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  general  welfare  of  the  people  who 
live  In  those  areas,  to  assist  and  encourage 
plaimed  metropolitan  development,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.3887.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  'United 
States  Code,  to  permit  persons  from  coun- 
tries friendly  to  the  United  States  to  receive 
InstrucUon  at  the  UJ3.  Military  Academy, 
the  U.8.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  VS  Air 
Force  Academy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  1967  as  Americaia  History  M^nth; 
and 

8.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  to  enable 
th*  United  States  to  organlae  and  hold  an 
International  Conference  on  Water  for  Peace 
In  the  United  States  In  1967  and  authorize 
an  appropriation  therefor. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDE:'IT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILXB  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  No- 
vember  16,  1966.  received  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,- 
which  announced,  on  the  dates  Indicated, 
he  had  «)proved  and  sltmed  the  follow- 
ing acts  and  Joint  resolutions 
On  October  19. 1966: 

a.  8g34.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  141  <>f 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
price  adjustments  In  contract-s  for  the  pro- 
curement ot  milk  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

On  November  2.  1966: 

8.  3102.  An  act  to  protect  and  conserve'  the 
Nortli  Pacific  ftu-  seals,  to  provide  for  the 
•dmlnlBtr&tion  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands,  to 
conserve  the  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife 
on  the  Prlbllof  Islands,  and  to  protect  sea 
otters  on  the  high  seas;  and 

S.  2720.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secreuiry 
d  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use 
of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  indu.try 
ot  flab  protein  concentrate. 
On  November  3, 1966 : 

S.  985.  An  act  to  regxUate  interstate  xad 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
unf  tdr  or  deceptive  methods  of  paclcaglng  or 
labeling  ot  certain  consumer  commodlUes 
distributed  In  such  commerce  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2947.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act: 

S.  3008.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Hoelih 
Service  Act  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  ex- 
tension and  Improvement  of  oomprehen.sive 
health  planning  and  public  health  services. 
to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of  avail- 
able Federal  funds  for  such  planning  and 
•ervlqes,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3298.  An  act  to  amend  the  FedertU 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban 
hazardous  toys  and  articles  Intended  for 
chlldren,  and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as 
to  be  dangerous  In  the  household  regardless 
of  labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged  ar- 
ticles Intended  for  household  use.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3708.  An  act  to  assist  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  programs  for  rebuilding 
slum  and  blighted  areas  and  for  providing 
the  public  facllltlee  and  services  necessary 
to  Improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
who  live  In  those  urens,   to  a.'^l.'st  and   en- 


courage planned  metropolitan  development, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  November  6, 1966 : 

S  84.  An  act  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  improvements 
made  on  certain  lands  in  Siweetwater  County, 
Wyo.,  if  and  when  such  lands  revert  to  the 
United  States; 

S.  360.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  lAke- 
shore.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  476.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
March  18.  1950.  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airports  In  or  in  close  proximity  to 
n^uonal  parks,  national  monuments,  and  na- 
tional recreation  are.is.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S  690.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Norman  J 
Pitman; 

y.  769  \n  net  for  the  relief  oi  Dr  Marshall 
Ku: 

S.  1008  .\n  act  for  the  renef  of  Fred  E. 
Starr; 

S.  1101  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  lnterest;s  of  the 
United  States  In  seventy-nine  and  one-hun- 
dred-and-elghty-four  one-thous;indths  acres 
located  near  Orangeburg.  SC.  to  Allen  E. 
Dominick,  the  owner  of  such  property; 

S.  1137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Rafael 
P"Hro  Martinez  Torres; 

S  1349.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inland,  Great 
Uikes.  and  western  rivers  rules  concerning 
Sailing  vessels  and  vessels  under  65  feet  in 
length; 

S.  1496.  An  act  to  repeal  section  3342  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
prohibition  of  employees  detailed  from  the 
field  service  to  the  departmental  service,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

.s  1556  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Ciovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
delegate  certain  of  its  functions,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

e  1572  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merritt  A. 
Seetcklt  and  August  S   Seefeldt; 

5  1760  An  act  to  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  a  settlement  of  certain  Indebtedness  of 
Greece  to  the  United  Statee  and  to  authorize 
the  use  of  the  payments  resulting  from  the 
settlement,  for  a  cultural  and  educational  ex- 
cnaiiee  program; 

6  3148  An  act  to  pro'dde  for  the  convey- 
ance of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  In  certain 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  El 
Pafio.  Tex.;  and 

S.J  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Fe'oruary  1967  as  "American  History  Month." 
On  November  6,  1966 

.S  1861.  An  act  to  provide  additional  as- 
81^' auce  for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 

S  2010.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fun  Wat 
Hov: 

S  2040  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Dean 
H  Goeselln; 

S  2109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ollblo 
S  Rr>drlguez-Blras; 

S  2222  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stisan 
Jeanne  Clynes; 

S  2451  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Che  Tim 
Loh; 

a  3491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Juan 
Federico  Antonio  Lamas  y  Parra; 

S  2500  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Tjdd  Jr  : 

.'^  3621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Io«mnl8  A, 
Vasllopouloe  and  OhSBter  (Abr»mc«yk)  Hin; 

y  2750    An  act  for  the  relief  of  You  I  Souk; 

S  2751.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  David  K. 
SlerBon: 

S  2763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marcl&l 
Alfredo  Marti  Prteto    (Alfredo  Uarii): 

S  2798  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Glen 
Zeigler.  UJ8    Navy,  retired; 

S  2801.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helena  Gil- 
bert Maddaglrl  and  Heather  Gilbert  Maddar- 
girr. 

S  2829  An  act  to  amend  section  801  (a)  (T) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

8  2979.  An  act  to  extend  «o>v«rag*  ot  ttM 
State  Technical  Services  Aot  ot  1»<J6  to  ibs 
territorv  of  Guam: 


S,  3209.  An  .ict  for  the  relief  of  Zofia  Zych; 
S.  3222    An    act    for    the   relief    of    Dusko 
Doder; 

S.S230  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
negotiate  cooperative  agreements  granting 
concessions  at  the  National  Zoological  Park 
to  certain  nonprofit  organizations  and  to 
accept  voluntary  services  of  such  organiza- 
tions or  of  Individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3254.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2072  and 
flI2  of  Utle  28,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  the  Federal  rules  of 
dvU  procedure  and  to  repeal  Inconsistent 
legislation; 

S.  3258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deniz  Hik- 
mct  Sen  Manes; 

S.3318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Mi 
Kim; 

S.  3358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Bezates; 

S.  3391.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shlplpng  Act, 
1916,  as  amended,  to  authorize  •xemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act; 

S.  3466.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  th* 
Rolla  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at  RoUa,  N.  Dak., 
to  the  WUllam  Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant; 
S.  3488.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  Uie  District  of  Columbia  to  amend 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  transit 
regulation  compact  to  establish  an  organi- 
zation empowered  to  provide  transit  facili- 
ties In  the  National  Capital  region  and  for 
other  purposes  and  to  enact  said  amend- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia;   and 

S.  3675.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  of  claimis  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime. 

On  November  7, 1966 : 
S.  2338.  An  act  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  In  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing;  and 

S.  3389.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estAblish- 
ment  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden,  and  for  other  ptir- 
po.ses. 

On  November  8,  1966 : 
S.  688.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  &&  amend- 
ed, to  provide  for  additional  means  and  meas- 
ures for  land  conservation  and  ^and  utiliza- 
tion, and  for  other  ptirposes;  and 

S.J.   Res    167.  Joint   resolution  to   enable 
the  United  Suites  to  organize  and  hold  an 
International  Conference  on  Water  for  Peace 
In  the  United  States  In  1967  and  authorize 
an  appropriation  therefor. 
On  November  9, 1966 : 
S.  3887.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  persons  from  countries 
friendly  to  the  Uixlted  States  to  receive  in- 
struction at  the  VS.  Military  Academy,  the 
UjS.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Pores 
Academy,   and   for   other   purpoeee. 
On  November  10, 1966: 
S.  195:  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SuiuV.-ide 
Seed  Farms: 

S.  1319.  An  act  to  authorize  a  work  release 
program  for  persons  sentenced  by  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  define  the 
powers  and  duties  In  relation  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  1661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  C. 
Nelburg;  and 

8.  2893  An  act  to  amend  section  208(c)  to 
provide  that  certificates  Issued  to  motor  com- 
mon carriers  of  passengers  pursuant  to  fu- 
ttire  applications  shall  not  confer,  as  an  Inci- 
dent to  the  grant  of  regular  route  authority, 
the  right  to  transport  special  or  chartered 
parties. 

On  November  11, 1966 : 
8.  2770.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  18  of  th« 
United  Stotes  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the  u»» 
of  Ukenesses  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States  falsely  to  Indicate  Federal  agency, 
sponsorship  or  aoproval. 
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OEOTHERMAL  STEAM  ACT  OF  1966— 
MEMORANDUM  OP  DISAPPROVAL 

On  November  15,  1966,  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  uhe  following 
memorandum  of  disapproval  on  Senate 
bin  S.  1674.  the  GeothermaJ  Steam  Act  of 
1966: 

MEMORANDTTM    Or   DISAPPBlCVAL    ON    S.    1674 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1966. 

I  am  taking  this  action  because  many 
of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  bill  vio- 
late the  public  Interest. 

Geothermal  steam  is  produced  by  tlie 
internal  heat  of  the  earth.  It  is  well 
known  to  every  schoolchild  in  America 
under  other  names.  Old  Faithful  at  Yel- 
lowstone is  one  example  of  a  geothermal 
steam  spring. 

We.kntm  very  little  about  how  exten- 
sive or  valuable  our  geothermal  resources 
are.  They  may  be  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  energy.  ,Today,  for  example,  the 
steam  from  a  single  geothermal  spring  is 
generating  enough  electricity  to  serve  a 
community  of  50,000  people.  Geothermal 
springs  may  also  hold  imtapped  mineral 
wealUi — such  as  gold,  lithium,  and  silver. 
These  circumstances  dictate  a  policy  of 
prudence  and  reason  in  the  leasing  of 
Federal  lands  to  develop  this  resource. 
S.  1674  does  Just  the  opposite. 
It  ignores  the  basic  lessons  we  have 
learned  much  to  our  sorrow — that  our 
natural  resources  are  priceless  treasures 
which  must  be  developed  with  wisdom 
and  foresight. . 

The  bill  is  flawed  by  six  major  provi- 
sions which  rim  counter  to  sound  public 
policy,: 

First.  It  provides cfor  unfair  and  un- 
limited "grandfather"  rights.  The  hold- 
ers of  mineral  or  mining  leases  on  Fed- 
eral lands  as  of  September  7,  1965,  would 
be  automatically  entitled  to  convert 
them  into  gcx)thermal  leases.  This 
amounts  to  a  free  gift  of  valuable  public 
property  rights  to  these  developers,  and 
gives  them  an  undue  advantage  over 
other  prospective  developers. 

Second.  It  provides  for  maximum 
leases  of  51,200  acres — an  area  four 
times  greater  than  our  experts  say  Is 
needed  for  economical  development. 
This  could  result  In  a  single  developer 
monopolizing  the  geothermal  resources 
ot  entire  States. 

Third.  It  provides  that  royalties  are 
payable  only  on  steam  "sold  or  utilized." 
This  could  encourage  the  wanton  waste 
of  a  precious  natural  asset. 

Fourth.  It  fails  to  provide  specific  and 
clear  authority  for  the  Government  to 
readjust  the  lease  terms  and  conditions 
at  suitable  intervals.  The  public  de- 
serves this  protection  because  we  stiU 
know  so  little  about  our  geothermal  re- 
souices. 

Fifth.  It  provides  for  perpetual  leases 
to  the  developer  if  steam  is  produced  in 
cwnmercial  quantities.  As  a  result,  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans  will  have 
lo6t  their  stake  in  the  formulation  of 
policies  for  a  natural  resource  which 
may  be  inexhaustible,  and  whose  poten- 
tial we  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate. 
Sixth.  It  gives  the  developer  20  years 
in  which  to  begin  production.  Our 
■dentlsta  and  engineers  say  that  this  is 
too  long  a  period  and  will  encourage 
peculation. 


In  short,  I  have  withheld  my  approval 
because  this  bill  does  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

If  these  were  only  technical  flaws  In  a 
measure  providing  for  the  necessary  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  energy,  I  would 
gladly  sign  the  bill.  For  I  believe  we 
must  move  vigorously  to  make  use  of  this 
promising  national  asset. 

But  they  are  more  than  technical  flaws. 
They  represent  a  serious  failure  to  pro- 
tect tlie  people's  interest. 

When  we  coixsider  landmark  legisla- 
tion of  this  sort,  dealing  with  a  vast  and 
little-known  natural  resource,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  acting — not  just 
for  today  or  5  years  from  today — but 
for  decades  to  come.  Once  we  have  given 
away  the  people's  interest  in  the  wealth 
of  their  land,  we  cannot  easily  retrieve 
what  has  been  lost.  We  must  understand 
that  we  are  trustees  for  200  million 
Americans.  All  that  we  do  must  protect 
their  interest — and  the  interest  of  their 
children  and  grandchildren — in  the  rich 
legacy  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
us. 

This  bill  does  not  do  that.  And  be- 
cause it  does  not.  I  will  not  give  it  my 
approval. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  delay 
the-  development  and  use  of  these  re- 
sources. Wise  and  prudent  trustees  do 
not  lose  opportunities  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  estate  they  manage.  But  we 
must  assure  ourselves  that  we  have  first 
protected  the  people's  interest  before  we 
make  our  geothermal  springs  available 
for  pi'oductive  development. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  prepare  a  new  proposal  to  accom- 
plish our  objectives — one  that  eliminates 
the  pitfalls  of  the  present  bill. 

Next  year  we  will  ask  Congress  for 
legislation  to  transform  the  potential  of 
this  national  treasure  into  a  reality.  We 
will  ask  for  legislation  that  will  protect 
the  public  interest,  encourage  economic 
and  efficient  develo*>ment  with  a  fair  and 
just  return  to  the  developer,  and  conserve 
the  benefits  of  that  development  in  com- 
ing generations.  When  that  legislation 
comes  before  me,  I  .shall  sign  it  enthu- 
siastically. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  November  14,  1966. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED  AFTER  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sifie 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles; 
On  October  27,  1966: 

HR.  18381.  An    act   making   supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June   30.    1967,   and    for  other  purposes. 
On  October  29,  1966: 

H.R.  14643.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
strengthening  of  American  educational  re- 
sources for  International  studies  and  re- 
search. 

On  October  30,  1966: 
H.R.  14355.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  and  the  Rallrotul 
Retirement  Tix  Act  to  make  certain  technical 
changes,  to  provide  for  survivor  benefits  to 


children    ages    18   to   21,    inclusive,   and   for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  17285.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement    Act    of    1937   and    the    Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  2,  1966: 

H.J  Res.  1001.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  May  of 
each  year  as  "Steelmarlc  Month  "; 

H.J.  Res.  1322.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  assembly   of   the  90*h   Congress; 

H.R.  203.  An  act  to  amend  vitle  3U.  Uniied 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  research 
into    spinal    cord    injuries    and    diseases;      •' 

H  R  647.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901,  to  permit  the  appointment 
of  new  trustees  in  deeds  of  trust  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  agreement  of  the 
p.irties: 

H.R.  372.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  titlkie  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  offek-es  committed  In  Indian  countrj-; 

H.R.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H  Fos- 
ter Hunter:  ■" 

H  R  1328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olenn  D. 
Humes; 

HR  1338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ 
Ralph  D  Caldwell; 

HR.2129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rossi: 

H.R  2600.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  of  the  real  prop- 
erty known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  in 
Buffalo.  NY.,  as  a  national  historic  site; 

HR.3348.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
far  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
tenching  of  veterinary  medicine  and  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  students  of  veterinary 
medicine: 

H.R.  3500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M'-s 
Emilie  Boulay; 

H.R.  3526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eric 
J.  Lazaro; 

H.R.  3530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mi- 
guel Angel  Martinez  y  Corpas; 

H  R.  3531.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Cesar  Munlz  y  Sotolongo: 

HR  3536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
R.  Lore: 

H  R  3689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  JuanlUi 
Cereguine  de  Burgh; 

H.R.  3756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  S. 
Kahrlman; 

HR.  3379.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Buillet: 

H  R.  3993.  An  act  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  certificates  of  citiaenship  In  the  Canal 
Zone; 

H.R.  4077.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jean  A. 
Qu.Tlnt,Tnce: 

H.R.  4454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Feldman: 

H.R.  5622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I>r.  Jorre 
Ign.oclo  Miquel  Pranca; 

H.R  5858.  An  act  relating  to  applications 
for  writs  of  habo.is  corpus  by  persons  in  cus- 
tody pursuant  to  Judgment*  of  State  court.?; 
H.R.  5969.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
R.  MorfTi: 

H  R.  5990.  An  act  to  grant  Increased  bene- 
fits to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under  the 
Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  8 
1937;  ' 

H.R.  6035.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  MaJ.  John  W.  Roy,  and  for  otlier 
purposes: 

H.R.6116.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jose 
A.  G.  Mendoza; 

H.R.  6236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bien- 
venldo  Benach   Carreras: 

H.R.  6443.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio U.  Catasus; 

US..  6899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  My- 
rlam  de  *la  Carldad  Aree  y  Fernandez  de 
Bosch; 

H.R.  6958.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  promote  sartngs  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Service'!  auto- 
matic data  processing  Bystem: 

H  Jl.  70a«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nathan 
Levlne; 

HJl.  7»41.  An  act  for  th.e  relief  of  Dr.  Rl- 
eardo  H.  Fuete; 
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H.R.  7382  An  a~t  to  a-Tiend  section  1391 
ot  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  venue; 

HR.  7(549.  An  ac*  tf  -"»^'-'—  mt,„.+  „~v, 
leaBes  on  the.  San  Xftvler  and  Salt  River 
Plma-Marlcopa  Indi.ai  Reservations,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  7973.  An  act  to  uniend  secion  4339  of 
title  10.  United  State;;  Cf<l": 

H.R.  8614.  An  act  lor  liit-  relief  ol  Miss 
Rjjka  Soda: 

H.R.  8917.  An  act  to  pro-,  ide  for  the  dl-^pc- 
sltion  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Oniaha  lYibe  of  Ne- 
braska, and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  8937.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
A.  Turner; 

HR.  9213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WiUi.^m 
A.  Buzbee; 

H.R.  9217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  rertnin 
civlUan  employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  at  FV>rt  Sam  Houston.  Tex  : 

H.R.  9348.1  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  C.^pt. 
Harold  O.  Wilmarth; 

H.R.  9778.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  codi/y  reoent  mili- 
tary law.  and  to  Improve  the  Code; 

H.R.  10247.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr? 
Elisabeth  Manninen; 

H.R.  10253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I>r. 
Luis  E.  Bencomo: 

H.R.  10259.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Allan  Baumal ; 

H.R.  10288.  An  act  ftJT  the  relief  of  Dr 
Antonio  B.  Santillano- 

HR.  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I^on.yd 
J.  Dalton; 

HJl.  10832.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Alesna  Relaxnpagos: 

HJl.  10646.  An  act  for  the  relief  6f  Kather- 
Ine  Nabokoff  and  Emil  Homoceanu. 

Hit.  10678.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  quitclaim  certain  property 
In  JaclLBon  County,  Ala.,  to  Skyline  Churches 
Cemetery,  a  corporatioi. , 

HJl.  11224.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pr 
Pedro  Raphael ; 

HJi.  11254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juliet^i 
Gloria  Bersamin: 

HJl.  11256.  An  act  to  aAiend  the  Internal 
R«venue  Code  erf  1954  wtth  respect  to  the 
priority  aixd  effect  of  Federal  tax  Ueos  and 
Icryles,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJL  11467.  An  act  for  ttoe  reUef  of  CWO 
Joseph  J.  McOavln; 

HJt  11476.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  Jellyfish  and  other 
•ueh  pests  In  the  oo«staJ  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  puri>06e€; 

HH.  11570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan.es 
R.  Kemp: 

HJl.  11590.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Jaclnt*  Llorens; 

H.R.  11617.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jun 
Becky: 

nJL  11640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Di- 
Juan  Antonio  Dumois: 

HJl.  11660.  An  act  relaUng  to  interest  on 
Income  tax  refunds  made  within  45  days, 
after  the  filing  <a  the  tAX  return,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HH.  11676.  An  act  for, the  relief  of  Johnny 
R.  Bradley  and  others; 

HJi.  11782.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain  jfuarnn- 
te«d  debt  obligations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
HJl.  11952.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ICarla 
Karldakls; 

HJR.  11967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Muriel 
WllUams: 

H  Jl.  12317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Au- 
gusto  J.  Femandez-Conde; 

HJt.  12612.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Carl  V. 
ElUott: 

HJl.  12781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Orlando  Santos-Estevez: 

H.R.  13836.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Kim  Kap 
Y»ing: 

HH.  12S30.  An  act  for  the  relief  or  Alex- 
ander  Francis  Saker,   doctor   at   medicine; 


H  R  13101.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Mario 
P  Navarro.  M  D  ; 

HR   13192.  An  act  for  Uie  relief  of  Nennin 

H  R.  13320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  di.spoe-il 
of  industri.xl  diamond  stones  from  tlie  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stix-k- 
pile: 

ri.R.  13370.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  crude  aluminum  o.Mdf-  from  the  national 
sto'-ltpile  and  th^upplemental  stockpile; 

H  R  13448  An  ^  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respe<n  to  mailing  privi- 
leges of  nitrnbers  of  the  U.S.  Arnud  Forces 
;ind  other  Federal  Government  personnel 
overseas,  and  for  other  piirpoKos; 

HR  13661.  An  act  to  authorise  ilie  dis- 
pos.il  of  battery-grade  synthetic  manganote 
dio.xlde  from  the  national  stockpile; 

H  R  13682  An  act  for  The  relief  of  Di.r.ald. 
E    Auseon; 

H  R.  13683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  A 
I-in.s: 

H.R  13800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c 
Ronald  J    Olson.  US.  Army,  retireti 

H  R  13935.  An  act  to  ijive  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Mas.'^aohusetts  to 
be<-onie  a  party  to  the  agreement  relating  to 
bus  uixation  proration  and  reciprocity  a£  set 
forth  in  title  U  of  the  act  of  April  14,  196.5 
(79  Stat  601.  and  consented  to  by  Congress 
in  Uiat  act  and  In  the  act  of  November  1, 
1965  (79  Stat.  1157); 

HR.  13982.  An  act  lo  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 14,  1964,  to  authorize  payments  of  any 
amounts  authorized  under  the  act  to  the 
estcite.s  of  persons  who  would  have  been  eli- 
gible for  payments  under  the  authority  of 
the  act.  and  for  other  purpoees. 

H  R  14075,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
Utry  of  Commerce  to  settle  and  p.iy  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  taking  of  the  1960 
dc'^'^nnial  census; 

H  R  14173,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
B.rquet  Chedlak; 

H  R  14174.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esteban 
Fern.mdez  Noda; 

HR  14233  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beatriz 
Di.u;. 

HR  14347.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  pn;ivi- 
sloiis  for  payment  to  parents  and  children  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation. 
ai'd  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  14517.  An  act  to  amend  Private  Law 
86-203  to  permit  the  use  of  the  veese!  John 
F.  Drews  Ln  the  coastwise  trade  while  It  is 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

H  R  14525  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C   Macpherson.  Jr  ; 

H.R  14741.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  Marine  Corps  offlcere  who 
may  serve  in  the  combined  grades  of  briga- 
dier general  and  major  general; 

H  R  44819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs    William  Nussbaum; 

H.R.  14864.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals; 

H.R.  14920.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
del  Carmen  Bermudez; 

H  R.  14984.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
C.imacho  Castro; 

H  R.  15014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
P    Leonhardy; 

HR  15183.  An  act  to  adjust  the  statiLS  of 
Cuban  refugees  to  that  of  lawful  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  15251.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
W    taylor; 

HR.  16297.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
O.  Duffy.  Ueutenant.  XJJ3.  Navy; 

Hil.  15335.'  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission CO  Intergovernmental  Relations.' 
approved  September  34,  1969. 

HH.  15488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  All 
Hajl-Morad; 

HJL  16737.  Aj\  act  to  establish  rates  of 
compensation  for  certain  poslUons  within  the 
Smithsonian  Instltutloci: 

H.a.  16748.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10. 
TTnlted  States  Code,  to  atithorlze  a  special 


30-day  period  of  leave  for  a  menibi  r  of  ih« 
uniformed  services  who  voluntarily  e.xlends 
his  tour  of  duty  in  a  hostile  fire  area; 

H  P  16074  An  act  to  cancel  certain  nippiirt 
Interest,  accrued  after  September  30.  1931.  on 
loans  made  to  World  War  I  veterans  upon 
the  security  of  adjusted -service  certificates; 
H  R.  16114.  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  in- 
elusion  of  premium  pay  under  fcctlcn 
5545ICI  (1)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  benefits  under 
the  civil  service  retirement,  group  lile  insur- 
ance, and  injury  compensation  piovi.-n.ns  o! 
such  title,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  16394,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certai.i 
enlisted  members  of  the  military  service* 
wlio  lost  interest  on  amounts  deposited  un- 
der section  1035  of  title  10.  United  Statei 
Code,  or  prior  laws  authorii'ing  enli,ste<i 
numbers'  deposits,  and  for  other  purposes 
H  R  16522.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Vuenit 
Feniunde/.  Marino; 

H  R  16610  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  An- 
lonio  Rondon  Delgado; 

H  R.  16977.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Ci.  Peterson,  Harry  E,  Byers.  and  Russell  W, 
Jordan; 

H  R.  17260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A   JelUson. 

H.R.  17261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augus- 
tas J.  Tlieodore; 

HR.  17271.  An  act  to  amend  section  lU 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  In- 
crea.=e  from  $200  to  $500  the  monthly  comb.".! 
pay  exclusion  for  commissioned  ofllcers  serv- 
ing In  combat  zones: 

H.R.  17376.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  nickel  from  the  national  stockpile; 
H.R.  17451.  An  act  to  preserve  the  pay  and 
retirement  privileges  for  certain  former 
chiefs  of  Navy  bureaus  and  to  preserve  the 
pay  privileges  of  certain  former  deputy  chlefi 
of  Navy  bureaus; 

H.R.  17588.  An  act  to  amend  section  8(g) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  with  respect  to  assignments; 

H  R  17636.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  wholi 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  D{«- 
trict  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H:R.  17637.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  17798.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Judg- 
ment or  decree  of  the  District  of  Columbls 
Court  of  General  Sessions  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  Hen  until  filed  and  recorded  In  tbi 
office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  18019.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sea* 
tary  of  the  Army  to  construct  an  addition  tt 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Washington,  DC: 

H.R.  18033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Fidel  Rodrlguez-Cubas; 

H.R.  18217.  An  act  to  provide  home  lea« 
for  Federal  seafaring  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  18284.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  adjust  the  legislative  Jurta- 
dlctlon  exercised  by  the  United  States  over 
lands  within  the  Federal  reformatory  si 
Chillicothe.Ohlo. 

On  November  3,  1966 : 
H.R,  13161.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  elemental} 
and  secondary  schools,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR.  13196.  An  act  to  amend  the  Publk 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  training  o(f  medloal  teohnologitti 
and  personnel  in  otlier  allied  health  profit 
sions,  to  Improve  the  educational  quality  it 
the  schools  training  such  allied  health  pn- 
feeaions  personnel  Bind  to  vt4«ngthen  aitd  1% 
prove  the  existing  student  loan  progr«tfn«  M 
medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  podlaftry,  ptla^ 
macy.  optometric,  and  nursing  studenta,  ■si 
for  other  purposes;  and 
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H.R.  14644.  An  act  to   amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  the  Higher 
BUucation  Act  ot  1966,  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1068. 
On  November  6, 1966: 
H.R.  2266.  An  act  to  pjrovide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  resultihg  from  an  explosion 
at  a  UjS.  ordnance  plant  in  Bowie  Ootinty, 
»   Tex.,  on  J\Uy  8,  1963: 

H.R.  8358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Milan  Compress  Co.; 

HR.  12237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tri- 
State  Construction  Co..  Inc.: 

HR.  12360.  An  act  to  permit  the  sale  of 
grain  storage  facilities  to  public  and  private 
nonprofl,t  agencies  and  organizations; 

H.R.  14990.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Her- 
man Adams,  doing  business  as  the  Adams 
Manufactiiring  Co.;  and 

H.R.  15024.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  select  an 
available  Government-owned  site  in  the  Dls- 
■brict  of  Columbia  and  to  improve  and  lease 
such  site  for  a  tempwrary  heliport. 
On  November  6,  1966: 
H.R.  6103.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Umatilla,  Oreg.; 

H.R.  9036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  M. 
Pendarvla,  Jr.; 

H.R.  9985.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  hospitals 
or  similar  Institutions  in  the  Dlstrlot  of 
Columbia  of  injuries^  caused  by  flreanns  oc 
other  dangerous  weapons; 

H.R.  10304.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory reporting  by  physicians  and  institu- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  certain 
physical  abuse  of  children; 

H.R.  10327.  An  act  to  require  evidence  of 
adequate  fljiancial  responsibility  to  pay  Judg- 
ments for  personal  injury  or  death,  or  to  re- 
pay fares  in  the  event  »t  nonperformance  of 
voyages,  to  eetablish  minimum  standards  for 
passenger  vessels  and  to  require  disclosure  of 
construction  details  on  passenger  vessels  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14616.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Army 
on  whose  behalf  erroneous  ftayments  were 
made  for  storage  of  household  goods: 

H.R.  14749.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kath- 
erine  M.  Perakls; 

HR.  17658.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Construction  Battalions  (Seabees) 
25th  anniversary  and  the  V3.  Navy  Civil 
Engineers  Corps  (CEC)  100th  anniversary; 
and 

H  R.  18021.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  November  7,  1966: 
HR.  11631.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  clarify,  improve, 
and  add  additional  programs  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  14604.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
facilities  and  services  to  be  furnished  visi- 
tors and  students  coming  to  the  Nation's 
Capital; 

H.R.  14745.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R,  16715.  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962; 

H.R.  16958,  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
public  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  a  vo- 
cational and  technical  Institute;  and 

H,R,  18233.  An    act    authorizing    the    con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  8.  1966: 
HR.  9167.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Urn  ted  States  Code  to  enable  the  courts  to 
deal   more   effectively   with   the   problem   of 
narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other  purposes: 
HJl.  11556.  An    act    to    provide    a    border 
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highway  along  the  U.S.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  cormectlon  with  the  settlement 
of  the  ChamlwU  boundary  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico; 

H.R.  13661.  An  su:t  to  amend  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  15111.  An  act  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty; 

HJt.  15766.  An  act  to  establish  a  Nattonal 
CommlBsloa  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws: 

H.R.  17607.  An  act  to  suspend  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  allowance  of  accelerated 
depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty; and 

HJl.  18119.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

,On  November  9,  1966: 

KM.  10151.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Luis  Crespo. 

On  November  10,  1966: 

HJl.  8436.  An    act    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  tbe  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  dutiable  status  of  watches,  clocks,  and 
timing   apparatus   from   insular   possessions      . 
of  the  United  States;  and  y*^ 


HJl.  11216.  An   act  relaUng   to   the 


treatmenir  of  articles  assembled  abroad  of 
products  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  November  11,  1966: 

HJl.  14929.  An  act  to  promote  interna- 
tional trade  in  agricultural  oommodltleA,  to 
combat  hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further 
economic  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  November  13,  1966: 

H.R.  13103.  An  act  to  provide  equitable 
tax  treatment  for  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States,  to  establish  a  PresldenUal 
Election  Campaign  Fund  to  assist  in  financ- 
ing the  costs  of  presidential  election  cam- 
palngs,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

US..  15857.  An  act  to  amend  the  DUtrict 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Bremen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries  of  office™ 
and  members  of  the  MetropoUtan  PoUce 
ih"^r.f^  T"  ^"  Department,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachere'  salary 
Act  of  1956  to  Increase  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers, «;hool  officers,  and  other  employees  of 

^^„^hT.  °*/5"ca«on  ot  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and  for  other  purpoosee. 


trained,  better  equipped  and  better  paid 
police  and  corrections  workers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  bin  would 
create  problema  Instead  of  solving  them. 

If  I  thought  that  this  bill  would  dimin- 
ish crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
would  sign  It.  I  believe,  however,  that 
this  legislation  would  add  endless  compli- 
cations and  confusion  to  an  already  com- 
plex situation.  It  would  provoke  years 
of  litigation.  It  would  make  the  job  of 
the  policeman  on  the  beat  and  of  the 
public  prosecutor  much  more  difficult. 

I  cannot  approve  It. 

This  bill  provides  that  a  policeman 
may  pick  up  a  person  and  question  him 
for  4  hours  without  making  an  arrest — 
6  hours,  exclusive  of  interrogation,  tifter 
an  arrest — perhaps  10  hours  of  question- 
ing— without  taking  him  before  a  Judi- 
cial officer.  No  one  doubts  the  necessity 
of  the  police  questioning  persons  on  the 
street  with  respect  to  criminal  activities. 
The  law  has  always  permitted  this.  The 
law  properly  provides,  however,  that  af- 
*er  a  person  Is  deprived  of  his  freedom- 
after  he  Is  arrested— the  police  must  take 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  A  SENATE  BILL 
DISAPPROVED  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

The  message  furthrfrVannounced  that 
the  President  had  disapproved  the  fol- 
lowing House  bills  and  Senate  bill  of 
the  following  titles: 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  OOHJMBIA  CRIMB  BILL 

Crime  In  the  Nation's  Capital  affects 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  lives 
or  visits  here.  Wealthy  and  poor,  Negro 
and  white,  slum  and  suburban  dweller- 
all  suffer  when  our  streets  are  not  safe. 
For  the  sake  of  the  whole  community,  we 
must  do  everything  In  our  power  to  pro- 
tect Innocent  people  from  those  who  seek 
to  harm  them. 

I  am  acutely  conscious  of  my  respon- 
sibility as  President  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  prevent  crime.  I  mean  to  take  any 
and^all  actions,  within  my  power,  which 
wlUlhelp  relieve  today's  unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

I  have  before  me  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill,  passed  In  the  closing  hours 
of  the  Congress.  It  deals  exclusively 
with  rules  for  police  and  the  courts!  It 
does  not  touch  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
law  enforcement  resources:  more,  better 


him  before  a  magistrate  who  will  deter- 
mine whether  his  arrest  Is  arbitrary  or 
based  on  probable  cause.  This  must  be 
done  without  unnecessary  delay. 

I  am  advised  that  the  periods  of  ques- 
tlonlRg-^jrovlded  in  this  bill  go  far  be- 
yond the  necessities  of  Interrogation  In 
practically  all  cases. 

In  tl^e  case  of  a  material  witness,  the 
bill  contains  provisions  even  more  ex- 
treme than  those  applicable  to  suspects 
themselves.  Any  citizen  at  the  scene  of 
a  crime — Including  the  victim — can  be 
taken  into  custody  as  a  material  witness. 
It  is  not  necessary  either  to  obtain  a  sub- 
pena,  or  to  take  the  witness  before  a 
magistrate,  until  6  hours  after  he  is 
picked  up.  In  effect,  the  person  can  dis- 
appear from  sight  merely  on  an  indi- 
vidual policeman's  judgment  that  he  Is 
a  material  witness.  And  that  there  Is  a 
reasonable  probability  that  he  wlU  not  be 
available  to  testify  at  the  trlaL 

When  the  citizen  Is  finally  taken  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  he  can  be  released  only 
by  posting  bond  or  collateral  as  security. 
He  cannot  be  released  on  his  own  recog- 
nizance. If  he  were  under  arrest  as  a 
suspected  criminal,  however,  the  Ball 
Reform  Act,  passed  by  Congress  this 
year,  would  permit  his  release  on  his 
own  responsibility.  These  provisions  are 
much  more  severe  than  existing  law. 
The  U.S.  attorney  Informs  me  that  he 
can  recall  no  case  in  which  inability  to 
detain  material  witnesses  has  resulted 
from  the  Inadequacy  of  existing  law. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  Intended 
to  stop  the  traffic  In  obscene  pictures 
and  literature.  No  one  can  have  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  pander  to  degraded 
Instincts  in  man.  But  this  provision  is 
phrased  so  broadly  that  It  clearly  threat- 
ens freedom  of  the  press.  It  authorizes 
an  official  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
the  U.S.  attorney— to  seek  the  prior  re- 
straint of  publications.  If  he  thinks  that 
a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  book  is  Inde- 
cent, he  may  go  to  court  and  obtain, 
without  a  full  hearing  on  the  merits,  a 
preliminary  injunction  authorizing  him 
to  restrain  its  publication  or  sale. 

This  section  also  provides  for  a  perma- 
nent Injunction,  prohibiting  the  future 
use  of  any  real  or  personal  property  In- 
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volved  In  the  publications  or  sale  of  ob- 
scene mateilaL 

llils  lan^ruage  \e  Imprecise  and  confus- 
ing but  at  the  very  least.  It  would  em- 
power a  court,  using  Its  contempt  au- 
thojlty,  to  Imprison  or  fine  a  previously 
convicted  publisher  of  a  book,  magazine, 
or  newspaper,  If  the  court  concluded  that 
onQ  of  his  new  publications  was  also  of- 
fensive— even  though  It  had  never  been 
judicially  found  obscene  In  a  full  trial 
on  the  merits. 

The  Acting  Attorney  General  Informs 
me  that  this  sort  of  prior  restraint  has 
been  condemned  by  the  courts  as  uncon- 
stitutional— In  violation  of  the  first 
amendment  upon  which  our  freedom  to 
spread,  to  pubUsh,  to  read  and  to  ex- 
change ideas  Is  dependent. 

Tlie  bill  also  would  establish  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences  on  conviction 
of  certain  crimes.  This  Is  a  step  back- 
ward In  Judicial  and  correction  policy. 
Indeed  It  Is  directly  contrary  to  previous 
action  taken  by  the  Congress.  Under 
the  Indeterminate  sentencing  laws,  the 
Congress  has  recognized  that  the  poten- 
tial for  rehabilitation  Is  Increased  when 
courts  and"  correction  systems  are  given 
flexibility  to  determine  sentences  on 
case-by-case  basis.  Moreover,  there  Is 
no  need  for  siich  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  In  the  District  of  Columb'a. 
Sentences  now  being  imposed  In  the  Dis- 
trict are  among  the  highest  In  the 
United  States. 

I  have  given  long  and  careful  thought 
to  this  leglslatlcm. 

I  recognize  that  Its  sponsors  believed 
it  VouM  arm  the  police  and  the  courts 
with  more  effective  tools  In  combating 
crime.  Yet  all  agencies  of  government 
asked  to  comment  on  the  bill — as  well  as 
the  two  civilian  District  Commissioners 
who  live  In  Washington,  and  a  majority 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associa- 
tion— ^have  urged  me  to  veto  It. 

They  are  convinced  that  It  does  not 
sitrengthen  law  enforcement  fai  the  Dis- 
trict and  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
fight  against  crime,  but  rather  Introduces 
eonfnslon  and  uncertainties  into  police 
and  Judicial  practices. 

The  Acting  Attorney  General  advises 
me  that  fundamental  constitutional  ques- 
tkms  pervade  the  bill — four  of  Its  six 
titles  raise  the  most  serious  doubts. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  national  ef- 
fort to  lift  the  blight  of  bad  housing. 
poor  ediicatlon,  and  unemployment  from 
our  cities.  This  effort  is  attacking  the 
conditions  that  nourish  high  crime  rates. 
But,  tn  addition.  State  and  local  officials, 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  its  lim- 
ited sphere,  must  devise  more  effective 
ways  (rf  preventing  crime  and  bringing 
criminals  to  account. 

Better  trained  and  better  paid  police- 
men are  part  of  the  answer  to  crime. 
l4uA  year  Congress  enacted  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act,  to  finance  pilot 
projects  In  the  most  modem  police  tech- 
niques. Today,  I  am  signing  into  law  a 
substantial — and  well  deserved — pay  in- 
crease for  District  policemen. 

Better  police  organization  is  part  of  the 
answer.  Isai  year  I  appointed  a  Di&lrict 
of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  and 
asked  Its  members  to  recommend  better 
ways  of  reducing  crime  in  Washington. 
llany  of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions are  designed  to  make  the  organi- 
sation of  the  District  Police  Department 


a  model  for  the  Nation.  Most  are  already 
being  carried  out.  And  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  have  Informed 
me  that  they  have  signed  and  are  put- 
ting into  effect  the  reorganization  plan 
for  the  Police  Department  recommended 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Com- 
mission. 

Better  staffed  courts  are  part  of  the 
answer.  Tliis  year,  five  new  judg'eshlps 
^ere  added  to  tlie  court  of  general  ses- 
sions. They  w;:i  help  eliminate  the  de- 
lays which  have  impeded  swift  and  ef- 
fective Justice. 

Each  of  these  steps  ha^  the  same  goal : 
more  effective  prevention,  detection,  and 
punishment  of  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  problem  of  crime  out.side  of  the 
District  of  CoUmibia  mu.^t  primarily  be 
dealt  with  by  local  officials.  I  have  prom- 
ised them  the  complete  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government  within  its  proper 
sphere.  We  have  already  becim  that 
cooperation  with  the  Law  Enforcement 
Asslstajice  Act.  We  are  prepared  to  ex- 
pand our  cooperative  efforts. '  I  will  act 
promptly  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Natlonpl  Crime  Commi^^sion,  which  I  ap- 
pointed In  July  of  1965.  when  they  are 
received. 

We  know  that  criminal  behavior,  and 
the  conditions  out  of  which  it  ."springs, 
will  not  yield  easily  to  our  efforts.  But 
we  have  gnven  the  highest  priority  to  an 
intelligent,  relentless  fi?ht  to  make  the 
streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia  safe 
for  law-abiding  ptopit" — and  we  shall 
make  them  so. 

I  renew  my  pledfre  to  pm-sue  every 
avenue,  use  every  tool,  support  any  law 
that  holds  promise  of  advancir^g  us  in 
our  drive  against  cnme.  In  doing  so  I 
will  need  the  cooperation  of  every  man 
and  woman  whose  commitment — as  Is 
mine — is  to  a  capital  wh'^re  civic  order 
and  social  justice  prevail. 

CEOTHERMAL     STT.\M     ACT     OF     1968 

I  am  wlthlioldlng  my  approval  from 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1966. 

I  am  taking  this  action  because  many 
of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  bill 
violate  the  public  Interest. 

G<othermal  steam  is  produced  by  the 
int<?mal  heat  of  the  earth.  It  is  well 
known  to  every  schoolchild  in  America 
under  other  names.  Old  Faithful  at  Yel- 
lowstone Is  one  example  of  a  geothermal 
steam  spring. 

We  know  very  Little  about  how  exten- 
sive or  valuable  our  gfHjthermal  resources 
are.  They  may  be  an  Inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  enercy.  Today,  for  example,  the 
steam  from  a  single  geothermal  spring 
is  generatlnf  enough  electricity  to  serve 
a  community  of  50,000  people.  Geo- 
thermal springs  may  also  hold  untapped 
mineral  wealth— such  as  gold,  lithium, 
and  silver. 

These  circumstaiices  dictate  a  policy 
of  prudence  and  reason  In  the  leasing  of 
Federal  lands  to  develop  this  resource. 

S.  1674  does  just  the  opposite. 

It  ignores  the  basic  lessons  we  have 
learned  much  to  our  sorrow — that  our 
natural  resources  are  priceless  treasures 
which  must  be  developed  with  wisdom 
and  foresight. 

The  bill  is  flawed  by  six  major  provi- 
sions which  run  counter  to  sound  public 
policy: 

First.  It  provides  for  unfair  and  un- 
limited "grandfather"  rights.   The  hold- 


ers of  mineral  or  mining  leases  on  Fed- 
eral lands  as  of  September  7, 1965,  would 
be  automatically  entitled  to  convert  them 
Into  geothermal  leases.  This  amounts  to 
a  free  gift  of  valuable  public  property 
rights  to  these  developers,  and  gives  them 
an  undue  advantage  over  other  prospec- 
tive developers. 

Second.  It  provides  for  maximum 
leases  of  51,200  acres — an  area  four  times 
greater  than  our  exi>erts  say  is  needed  for 
economical  development.  This  could  re- 
sult in  a  single  developer  monopolizing 
the  geothermal  resources  of  entire  States. 

Third.  It  provides  that  royalties  are 
payable  only  on  steam  "sold  or  utilized." 
Tins  could  encourage  the  wanton  waste 
of  a  precious  natural  asset. 

Fourth.  It  fails  to  provide  specific  and 
clear  authority  for  the  Government  to 
readjust  the  lease  terms  and  conditions 
at  suitable  intervals.  The  public  deserves 
this  protection  because  we  still  know  so 
little  about  our  geothermal  resources. 

Fifth.  It  provides  for  pei-petual  leases 
to  the  developer  if  steam  is  produced  In 
commercial  quantities.  As  a  result,  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans  will  have 
lost  their  stake  in  the  formulation  trf 
policies  for  a  natural  resource  which 
may  be  Inexhaustible,  and  whose  poten- 
tial we  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate. 

Sixth.  It  gives  the  developer  20  years 
In  which  to  begin  production.  Our  scien- 
tists and  engineers  say  that*  this  Is  too 
long  a  period  and  will  encourage  specu- 
lation. 

In  short,  I  have  withheld  my  approval 
because  this  bill  does  not  sufficiently 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  American 
people. 

If  these  were  only  technical  flaw's  In  a 
measure  providing  for  the  necessai-y  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  energy,  I  would 
gladly  sign  the  bill.  For  I  believe  we 
must  move  vigorously  to  make  use  of 
this  promising  national  asset. 

But  they  are  more  than  technical  flaws. 
They  represent  a  serious  failure  to  pro- 
tect the  people's  interest. 

When  we  consider  landmark  leeisla- 
tion  of  this  sort,  dealing  with  a  vast  and 
little-known  natural  resource,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  acting — not  just 
for  today  or  5  years  from  today — but  for 
decades  to  come.  Once  we  have  given 
away  the  people's  Interest  In  the  wealth 
of  their  land,  we  cannot  easily  retrieve 
what  has  been  lost.  We  must  under- 
stand that  we  are  trustees  for  200  million 
Americans.  All  that  we  do  must  protect 
their  interest — and  the  interest  of  their 
children  and  grandchildren — in  the  rich 
legacy  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
us. 

This  bill  does  not  do  that.  And  be- 
cause it  does  not,  I  will  not  give  it  my 
approval. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  delay 
the  development  and  ujse  of  these  re- 
sources. Wise  and  prudent  trustees  do 
not  lose  opportimitles  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  estate  they  manage.  But  we 
must  assure  ourselves  that  we  have  first 
protected  the  people's  Interest  before  we 
make  our  geothermal  springs  available 
for  productive  development. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  prepare  a  new  proposal  to  ac- 
complish our  objectives — one  that  elimi- 
nates the  pitfalls  of  the  present  bilL 
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Next  year  we  will  a^k  Congress  for  leg- 
islation to  transform  the  potential  of  this 
national  treasure  into  a  reality.  We  will 
ask  for  legislation  that  will  protect  the 
public  interest,  encourage  economic  and 
efficient  development  with  a  fair  and  just 
return  to  the  developer,  and  conserve  the 
benefits  of  that  development  in  coming 
generations.  When  that  legislation 
comes  before  mc,  I  shall  sign  it  enthusi- 
astically. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  November  14,  1966. 

EST.\r,LISHrNG  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  LOCA- 
TION OF  A  CERTAIN  PORTION  OF  THE  COLORADO 
RIVER 

I  have  withheld  my  approval  from  H.R. 
13955,  "Establishing  the  past  and  present 
location  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Colorado  River  for  certain  purposes." 

Tills  bill  would  have  the  effect  of  con- 
veying 2,^)0  acres  of  public  lands  to  a 
group  of  19  individuals  and  corporations 
without  payment  of  compensation.  This  ' 
bill  comes  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  Dis- 
tri.ct  Court  in  Arizona  has,  under  active 
consideration,  the  complex  and  legal 
factual  Issues  involving  the  ownership 
of  these  very  lands.  The  bill  comes  after 
the  Goverrunent's  ownership  has  been 
established  with  respect  to  almost  1,000 
other  occupants  of  land  in  this  area. 

In  the  late  1950's  Investigation  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  disclosed  that 
more  than  1,000  persons  were  Illegally 
occupying  public  lands  along  the  lower 
Colorado  River.  Subsequently,  the  De- 
partment Initiated  actions  under  which 
most  of  these  occupants  either  vacated 
the  land  or  explicitly  recognized  Federal 
ownership.  Other  occupants  were  re- 
moved following  successful  legal  action 
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by  the  Government.    Litigation  in  regard 
to  others  is  still  pending.     •     / 

The  courts  are  the  traditi6nal  fonmi 
for  determining  legal  questicfns  relating 
to  landowenrship  and  I  see  no  reason  for 
making  a  special  exception  here  and  in- 
terfering with  the  orderly  judicial  proc- 
ess. If  the  case  is  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  claimants,  they  will  receive  title  to 
the  land  without  the  present  bill.  If  the 
case  is  resolved  against  the  claimants  and 
the  Congress  believes  that  the  equities 
were  so  compelling  that  relief  should 
have  been  granted,  the  Congress  can  act 
after  the  factual  issues  have  been  fully 
litigated  and  a  complete  record  has  been 
assembled.  - 

Lyndon  B.  JoHNsoir 

The  White  House,  November  14.  1966. 

HB.    3901 EXISABETH    VON    OBERKDORFF 

I  must  withhold  approval  from  H.R. 
3901.  "For  the  relief  of  Miss  Elisabeth 
von  Oberndorff." 

This  bill  would  direct  the  Office  of 
Alien  Property  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  return  to  Miss  von  Oberndorff,  a 
German  citizen,  approximately  $185,000. 
This  amoimt  represents  the  proceeds 
from  the  disposition  of  certain  property 
which  she  owned  and  which  was  vested 
in  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  during 
World  War  U. 

Miss  von  Oberndorff  resided  during 
World  War  U  in  Luxembourg,  a  German- 
occupied  country.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Tfadlng;  With  the  Enemy 
Act  required  that  the  property  covered 
by  the  present  bill  be  vested  in  the  Office 
of  Alien  Property. 

When  she  came  to  this  country  in  1950.  ' 
Miss  von  Oberndorff  sought  the  return 
of  her  property.   After  a  full  hearing,  her 
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claim  was  denied  by  a  hearing  examiner 
of  the  Office  of  Allen  Property  because 
■she  failed -to  meet  the  strict  conditions 
for  relief  for  aliens  established  by  the 
Congress.  She  was  not  a  member  of  a 
political,  racial,  or  religious  group  suffer- 
ing deprivation  of  the  rights  of  German 
citizenship  by  virtue  of  a  law,  decree,  or 
regulktion  of  the  German  Government. 
The  examiner's  denial  was  upheld  on  two" 
.separate  occasions  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  this 
bill  would  encourage  other  claimants 
to  seek  similar  relief.  Such  a  result 
would  be  most  unfortunate  since  the  pro- 
ceeds of  vested  property  are.  by  law, 
deE>osited  in  the  war  claims  fund  pri- 
marily to  compensate  Americans  for  cer- 
tain lo-sses  they  sustained  during  World 
War  II.  That  fimd  is  not  expected  to  be 
adequate  to  pay  those  claims  in  full. 

The  reports  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees do  not  challenge  the  propriety  of  the 
denial  of  Miss  von  Obemdorff's  claim  on 
legal  grounds.  These  reports,  however, 
justify  the  award  on  equitable  grounds 
because  Miss  von  Oberndorff  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  Nazi  regime  and  be- 
cause she  assisted  a  fugitive  from  that 
regime  and  members  of  the  Luxembourg 
resistance  movement. 

Miss  von  Obemdorff's  feelings  and  ac- 
tions were  clearly  commendable.  They 
do  not,  however,  justify  special  relief 
from  a  limited  fund  available  to  pay 
Americans  who  hold  valid  claims  and 
a  carefully  defined  class  of  aliens. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  compelled  to 
disapprove  this  bill. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  November  14,  1966. 
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Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representative*  and 
ttie  Secretary  of  the  Sena^  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  jctlntly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  CojJGRESsioNAi.  Record. 


RHQULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  eompllance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m,  Reg\Uatlon  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows : 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 

I  QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  reports  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1966  were  received  too  late  to  be  Included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 

Inc.,   10 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senat* 
Jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilatlon  required  by  said  law  and  have 
Included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


A.  CbarlM  D.  Ablard,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Waahlogton.  DC. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
676  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.   (S)    «3,500.     E.   (9)    «4S.51. 

A.  Active-Retired  Ughthouse  Service  Em- 
ployeea  Aasodatlon,  Poet  Office  Box  2169. 
Soutfa  Portland,  Me. 

D.   (6)   623.     E.   (9)   $44.68. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW, 
WaAlngtoa.  D.C. 

B.  NatlozuU  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1728  I  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   6500. 

A.  Allen  Jt  Murden,  Inc..  1616  H  Street 
KW..  Wasblngton.  D.C. 

B.  Ooomiltt«e  of  European  Shipowners. 
SO-Sa  St.  Mary  Axe.  London  EC  3.  England, 
and  Norwegian  Shipowners  Association,  Poet 
Office  Box  1462,  Oalo,  Norway. 

D.  (6)   •4,000.     K.   (9)    M71.65. 


Street 


A.  Allen  A   Mxirden.    Inc..    1616 
NW..  Waablngton.  D.C. 

B.  Informal  Oammlttee  of  18  European 
and  Other  Foreign  Cruise  Ship  Lines,  care  of 
Vincent  Demo.  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.   (6)    $8,760.     C.   (9)    •1355.74. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  &  MerrlU  Armour,  444 
Sboretiam  Building.  Waahington,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   92,205.     E.   (9)    9153.65. 

A.  The  American  Beekeeping  Federation. 
Idnoo,  Okla. 

D.  (6)   97.466.50.     E.   (9)   910,235.89. 


A.  Am^caxi    Carpet    Institute.    Iiu:., 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY.  , 

D.  (6)   9405.     E.   (9)    9291.  I 
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A.  American  Dental  Association.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ul. 

D.   (6)   94.830.42.     E.   (9)    94,830.42. 


A.    American    Gas    Association, 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.     American    Hospital    Association. 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    911,347.87.     E.    (9)   911,347.87. 
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A.  American  Humane  Association.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.  (9)  91.687.37. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  G  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  91,557.95.     E.  (9)   92,020.83. 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
D.    (6)    96,829.13.     E.    (9)    935.057.23. 

A.  American  Library  Association,  60  East 
Huron,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    9611.75.     E.    (9)    916,616.94. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
K.  (0)  9235.97.  | 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Assocla- 
tloo.  Ml  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo. 
D.  (6)   938.097.06.     ■.   (»)   97,004.07. 


A.   American   Nur.«es'   As.=;ociation, 
CoUunbus  Circle.  New  York.  NY. 
D.  (6)   911,821.10.     E.  (9)  $11,821.10. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc  ,  122  East 
42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A.    AmTricin    Pi'.lp^ood    A-s.^ocl^.tli^n, 
Thiixi  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 
E.  ^&)   91,500. 
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A.  American  Surveyors.  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

A.    American    Taxpayers    Association,    326 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $7.38045.     E.  (9)   $1,552.97. 

A.   American  Thrift   Assembly.    1028   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $450.     E.   (9)   970.41. 

A.   American  Vocational   Association.  Inc, 
1025  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    966,234.     E.   (9)    9500. 

A.  Pobert  E.  Ansheles,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Consolidated  International  Trading 
Corp.,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $350.     E.  (9)   $50J20. 

A.  Arnold  4;  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated  with 
the  National  Counril  of  American  Importers, 
295  FiftJi  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)   $6.82. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Margaret  Lee  Well,  33  West  67th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    92,000.     E.   (9)    9&36.53. 

A,  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  S'reet.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $8.333  32.      E.  (9)   8292.75. 

.^.  The  Arthritis  Foundaiion,  1212  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9|  $1.308  60. 

A.  Tlie  A.'^.'^ociated  General  Contractors,  Inc.. 
1957   E   Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

A.  A.  V  Atkinson,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  93.280.02. 

A.  Atlanta  Conunlttee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education.  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)  97,389.85.    E.  (9)  %\*6J29. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  260  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  9300. 


A.  Automatic  Car  Wash  Association,  4432 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (d)  $115.    E.  (9)  $2,863. 

A.  Charles  B.  Bailey,  Sr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vlr»€  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohla 

D.   (6)    93,250.02.     E.   (9)    9766.41. 

A.  Bi&er,  McKenzie  &  Hightower,  815  Con- 
nectl^t  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CTj.rk  Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan,  Mich. 
D.  (6rlg,000.    *r(9)  9480.50. 

A.  William  G.  Barr,  1101  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Mrs.  DIU  David  Beard,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,200.    E.  (9)  $2,925. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell.  1126  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automobile 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  De- 
troit. Mich.  •> 

D.  (6)  $2,815.44.    E.   (9)  $1,161.04. 

A.  Helen  Berthelot,  1925  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communication  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   (612.52. 

A.  Walter    J.    Blerwagen,    5025    Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
.   B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Bigham,  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston.  99 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y..  and  839  Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, 99  John  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon,  910  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  BeU 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $200. 


A.  Robert  W.  Blair. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren, 
E.   (9)   $327.72. 
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A.  C.  S.  Blankenshlp,  1925  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Commtxnications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,585.62. 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr..  1815  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,480.    E.  (9)  $672.02. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle.  1200  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1200  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  93,328.52. 
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A.  Joeeph  E.  Brady,  122  Sheraton  Gibson 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  535  Transportation  Building, 
Wiwhington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $202.50.     E.    (9)    $23.50. 

A.  Florence  I.  Broadwell,  1737  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

b.   (6)    $2,942.34.     E.    (9)    $1,286.14. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood ,  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carl  Bronn,  897  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washing-ton,  DC. 

B.  National  Reclamation  A.ssoclation.  897 
National    Press   Building,    Washington,    DC. 

K   (9)    $35.85. 

A.  Robert  J.  Brown,  1735  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Wiishlngton    DC. 

D.    (6)    $67. 


A.  James    E.    Bryan,    2000   P    Street   NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Blue    Shield 
Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 

m. 

D.    (6j    $1,000.     E.    f9)    $1,549.68. 


A,  Lj-man  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW, 
W.vshington,  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.    (6)    $10.     E:   (9)    $16.23. 


A.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  1025  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Vocational   Association,    1025 
15th  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  George  B.  Burham.  132  Third  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $105.     E.    (9)    $105. 


A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congre--^,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6j    $584.50.     E.    (9)    $350.83. 

A.  George  H.  Buschmann,  2000  K  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $10,000.     E.   (9)    $3,333.33. 

A.  The  Camping  Club  of  America.  Inc..  996 
N.itional    Press    Building,    Washington     D  C 

E.  (9)    $10. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  Post  Office  fiox  471,  Balboa 
Heights,  C.Z. 

D.    (6)    $1,831.94.     E.    (9)    $1,20760. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrigan,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Di\i- 
slon  of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,711.05.     E.    (9)    $20840. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  507,  Durban,  South  Africa, 

D.   (6)    $7,358,75.     E.    (9)    $1,811.92, 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1760 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Wa.shington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $12,536.     E.    (9)    $11,605.20. 

A.  William  F.  Claire.  1145  19th  Street  NAV., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  122  E.ust 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  E.  Clark,  Jr.,  1303  New  H;  mp.tliire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp  ,  680  Filth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Wa-shington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $95. 

A.  Collier  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industrj'  Com- 
mittee, care  of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co  ,  Read- 
ing. Pa. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $275. 

A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $278.     E.    (9)    $15.71. 

A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  815  Connecticut  .'Avenue 
NW.,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $125. 

A.  Colorado  Open  Space  Coordinating 
Council,  Inc.,  2422  South  Downing  Street, 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $3,352.34.     E.    (9)    $2,817.85. 


K.  Colorado     Railroad      Association, 
M:ijestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
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.A.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity.  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  Conrad,  491  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $282.38. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway.  211  East  Chicago 
Aventie,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  E.ist 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)   $1,531. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  17lh  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Nationjvl    Waterways    Conference. 

A  Joy  Coombs,  137  D  Street  SE,  Washing, 
ton.  DC. 

B.  Colorado  Open  Space  Coordinating 
Council,  Inc.,  2422  South  Downing  Street, 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  erf  Commerce, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   («)    $974.03.  E.   (9)   8974.03. 


A.  Leo  J.  Crowley,  702  Majestic  Building. 
Denver.  Colo. 

B,  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

A  C.  B.  Culpepper,  Poet  Office  Bo.x  1736, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit  Ship- 
p:i:g  .Associations,  Inc. 

A  Cuiia  International,  Inc,  1617  Sherman 
A\cmip  M.idison,  Wis. 

D.  (Gi    $1,585.35.     E.    (9)    $377.02. 

A.  Michael  P.  Daniels,  1000  Conner'. icr.t 
-Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Debevoise,  Plimpton.  Lyons  &  GaKs.  320 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Edward  G.  Sparrow,  1  East  66th  Street 
New  York,  N  Y.  ^ 

E.  (9)    $37.45. 

A.  Ronald  W.  De  Lucien,  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Oanners  Association.  1133  20;h 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.  (6)    $325.     E.    (9)    $75. 

A,  Franklin  W.  Denius,  Post  Of!ice  Box  1148, 
.AuEtin.  Tex. 

B.  Texa^  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  "Co.,  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  Texas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas.  Tex 

E,  (9)    $862.36. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  I.'jth  STeet 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources.  St,;ne 
of  California,  Post  Office  Box  388.  Sacra- 
mento. Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,17526     E.    (9)    $250  26. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
KW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Engineering'  Co..  Inc  .  74 
New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $170.90.     E.  (9)  $10.90. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
N'%\',_ Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utilitv  District, 
6201  S  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   |6)   $1,086.48.     E.  (9)  $36.48. 

A.  R  Michael  Duncan. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &.•  H.xmiltun.  12.i0 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waslilngton.  DC. 

A.  William  E.  Dunn,  1957  E  Street  NW, 
W.ishington,  D.C. 

B.  The  A-ssociated  General  Contractors  of 

Anienca.  Inc.,  li>57  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
tun,  DC. 

A  Henry  I.  Dworshak.  1102  Ring  Building, 
W.i=hing1on,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Bu;:d- 
ii'ig.  Wa.shington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $558.14. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc  , 
1820  Massachu.sett»  Avenue"  NW.,  Washing- 
um.  D  C. 

D    (6)  $123  51.     E    (9)  $26,14. 

A.  Harqjd  E.  Edwards.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  W.'uj.hington,  D.C. 

B. -United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D    (6)  $3,370.     E,  (9)  $300. 

A.  J  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr.,  Poet  Office  Box 
1776,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Poet  Office 
Box  1808.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,260.     E.    (»)    $1,698.31. 
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A.  Elliott  &  Nafcalin,   1330  Miissachusetts  ■* 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Audio  Visual  Association,  3150 
Spring.  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $500.  I 

A.  Warren  G.  Elliott,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ufe  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Parte  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $475.     E.  (9)  $149.93.  | 

A.  John  W.  Emeigh.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $303.     E.  (9)  $11,35.  ^ 

A.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Inc.,  333  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $16,500.     E.  (9)   $5,331.44.'" 

A.  Edward  L.  Pelton,  Holland.  Va. 

B.  National  Aaeoclatlon  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,   League   City,   Tex. 

D.  (6)  $34.94.     E.  (9)  $34.94. 

A.  Joe  G.  Fender,  2033  Norfolk  Street, 
Houston.  Tex.  j. 

B.  NaUooal  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  $809.29.  I 

A.  Mello  G  Fish,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $2,835.     E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  Floyd  O.  Flom,  122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  635  Transportation  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $695.     E.  (9)  $48.50.  | 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7278.  Station  C,.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
Arizona   Title    Building,    Phoenix,    Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $204.43.     E.  (9)  $199.11. 

A.  Milton  Frtcke,  PaplUion.  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 

D.  (8)  $47.88.     E.  (9)   $47.88.  . 

A.  David  C.  Fullari^n,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
WEishlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1736  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $136.  I 

A.  Wllllani  A.  Geoghegan.  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washln^n.  DC. 

B.  The  So<K>  &  Detergent  Association,  395 
Madison  Ave^?ue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1. 

A.  Iiiary  Coddon  Gereau.  1301  leth  Street 
MW.,  Washlngtdd.  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  E^t^cation  Aasodatioo,  Divl- 
Mon  of  Federal  BA^ttons,  1301  lOtb  Street 
KW.,  Washington.  D.i 

D.   (6)   $3,114.71.     X.  (9>\*3>^12- 

A.  Harry  J.  Oerrtty.  907  Wasblngton  BiUld- 
iBg,  WMhlngtoti.  D.C. 

B.  NatlooAl  Aaaodatton  at  Bui  Ming  Ownen 
ft  MMUkcw,  1S4  Soutli  USan*  BtrMt,  Ob*- 

MffO.  lU- 

■.  (9)  H0J4. 


.A.  Erne.sl  Giciding.s.  niG  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wa.shlngton,  DC. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  .American  AsEfx:iatlon  of  Retired  Persons. 
E.xecucive  Office,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    l9)    $1,252.59. 

.■\.  Robert  Gladwin,  Fruit  Sireet,  Boston, 
Mas.'= . 

B  Massachu.setts  General  Hospital,  Fruit 
Street.  Bcxston.  Mass. 

E.    (9)    $131. 

A.  Giriin  F  Glezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B  Fleet  Reserve  Assix'tatlon.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A  Robert  Clicker.  1642  South  52d  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B,  International  .Mailers  Unr^n,  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver,  Colo. 

A.   John  A.  Go.snell.   1225  19th  Street  ^'W., 
Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6i    $1.833  34. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associ.ites.  Ltd  .  485 
Madison  -Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

B,  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit. 
Mich, 

A.  George  Gros.':,  1625  L  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

B,  National  .\.=;sooiation  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW,, 
W.ishlnglon,  D  C 

D     (6i    .$1,875.     E,    i9i    .J43  62. 

A.  Harlan  V.  Hadley,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  Taxation  Committee.  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers .Association.  320  New  Center  Build- 
ing. Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Harold  P.  Hammond,  llCl  17th  Street 
NW  ,  W.ishington.  DC. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A.  Eugene  B  Hayden,  Jr ,  828  Midland 
Bank  Building,  Minneap>c>lis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.     E,  (91  $508.66. 

K.  WlUiam  H  Hedlund.  909  American  Bank 
Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  et  al. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW.,  Washlngrton, 
DC. 

A.  Maurice  G  Herndon,  801  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents  96  F\ilton  Street.  New  York.  N.Y..  and 
801  Warner  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  i9,    $455  09. 

A.  Carey  W.  HllUard.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  NaUonal  Riu-al  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $303.    E.  (9)  $15  60. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Hoff.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington.  t).C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

C  (»)   $45.25. 

A.  Frank  N.  Hc^Imann,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworken  at  America,  1600 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (0)  14,000.    E.  (9)  $l,00a 


A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan.  1022  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washlrijgton,  DC. 

B.  Apartment  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
1022  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $252. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  1022  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Specialty  Con- 
tractors' Association.s.  Inc,  1022  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A.   Home   Manufacturers   Asf.(xiatiun,    1119 
Barr  Buildinsj.  Washin'.;;ton.  D.C. 
D.    i6)    .$500.      E.    (91    $1,000. 

A,  Harold  A.  Hosier,  2240  Bell  Court, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Internati,onal  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell. 
Court,  Denver.  Colo. 

A  David  P.  HouUham.  1000  Comiecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  United  States-Japan  Trade  OouncU, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
WiLshington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering, 
Joliet.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,598.27. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising 
Association,  400  Walker  Building.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
Inc.,  400  Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Floyd  E.  Huffman.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $303.     E.   (9)    $16.40. 

A.  Meryle  V.  Hutchinson,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Ntirses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,828. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  k  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $8.10. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $20,330.34. 

A.  International  Mailers  Union.  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.   (9)    $207.81. 

A.  Ives,  "Whitehead  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1737  H 
Street   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

A.  Chas.   E.    Jackson,    715   Ring   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $1.50. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Ralph  K.  James.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $440.     E,    (9)    $39.16. 
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A.  Charlie    W.     Jones.     1120    Connectfcut 
Avenutt'NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc.,    350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $240.     E.    (9)    $30. 


A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Pence  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  SUeet,  Chicago   HI. 

E.    (9)    $9.75, 

A.  Karelsen,  Kurelsen,  Lawrence  &  Nathan, 
230  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

E     (9)    $391.32. 

A  Charles  C.  Keeble,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Himible  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporation).  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston 
Tex. 

E.    (9)    $112.15. 

A  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wiish- 
ington.  DC. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington   DC 

D.    (6j    $450. 

A.  John  A.  Klllick,  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc  . 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,  Washine- 
ton,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1250. 

A.  John  A.  Klllick,  1820  Massachusetts! 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers A.ssoclatlon.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC, 

D.   (6)    $270.83. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $525.     K    (9)    $66.24. 

A.  James   P.    Kmetz,    1427   I   Street  NW 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $4,796. 

A.  Komlners  &  Fort.  529  Tower  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $840.     E.    (9)    $13.10. 

A.  Mrs.  Thomas  Kouzes,  3504  Barklev 
Drive,  Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.   700  North   Rush   Street,   Chicago, 

E.  (9)    $3.50. 

A.  Germalne   Krettek,    200   O    Street   SE 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  60  North 

Hiux>n  Street,  Chicago  111. 
E.   (9)    $5,471.19. 

A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  Post  Office  Box  381 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  ASCS  County 
Office  Employees.  Jasper,  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $825.     E.    (9)    $125. 

A.  Robert    J.   Leigh,    1735   K   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Telephone   Cooperative   Asso- 
,  elation,     1735    K    Street    NW.,    Washington 

DC. 

D.  (6)  $32. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  808,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  West  31st  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  J.  Llnnehan,  1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  "* 

B.  National   Association    of   Home   Build- 
ers of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  "* 

D.  (6)  $3,208.    E.  (9)  $666.17. 

A.  John  M.  Lumley.  1201  IGth  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association  Division 
of  Federal  Relations,  1201   16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,173^0.    E.  (9)  $360. 

A.  J.  L.  McCaskill,   1201   16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  State 
and  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  720  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion,   20   North   Wacker   Drive,   Chicago    111 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $192.11. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh    Pa 

D.  (6)  $3,370.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McParland,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Di- 
vision of  Federal  RelaUons,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,182.73.     E.    (9)    $421.23. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  and  its  sub- 
committee. Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.  4107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  William  H.  McLin,  1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Education  Association,  Division 
of  Federal  Relations,  1201   16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $2,243.02.     E.   (9)   $624.34. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)  $4,999.98.     E.  (9)  $623.50. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNair,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N,Y. 

D.    (6)   $361.93.     E.  (9)   $65.14. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)  $475.     E.  (9)  $861.05. 

A.  Jos.  R.  MacLaren,  4  Linden  Drive.  Hud- 
son Falls,  N.Y. 

B.  Potlatch  Forests,  Inc.,  320  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)   $1,60SL-^.  f9)   $430.81. 

A.  Jam(^s   Mark,    Jr.,    1427   I    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,796. 


Ao973 

A.  Michael  Marsh,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  ExecuUves'  A.ssociatlon. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  W.ashington   DC 

D.   (6)    $396.16. 

A  J  M.  Massey,  1925  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  Amerca 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

E    (9  1    $502  84. 

A  Albert  E  May.  1155  15th  Street  NW 
\\  .u'-hington,  D  C, 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines    1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington   D  C 

D     (6,1    $382.      E.   (9)   $43. 


>treet 


A.  Anthony    Miizzocchl,    1126    16tli 
KW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1840  California  Street 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $1,437.50.     E,    (9)    $227.50. 

A.  Robert  A.  Means.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Donald  Melvln,  20  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

B.  CUNA  Internationa],  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (6)    $622.80.    E.    (9)    $281,82. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  " 

B,  Northern  TexUle  AssoclaUon  and  Na- 
tional Parking  Association. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SE 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

A.  Stephen  A.  Mitchell,  Post  OflBce  Box  486 
Taos,  N.  Mex. 

A.  Mrs.  Jennelle  Moorhead,  Eugene  Con- 
tinuation Center,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan.  Jr,  815  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo 

D,   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Curtis  Morris,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.  605 
TTiird  Avenue,  Nctv  York^,  N.Y. 

A,  Mlcah  H.  Naftalln.  Elliott  &  Naftalin, 
1330  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  'Washington 
D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

D,   (6)   $750, 

A.  Micah  H.  Haftalln.  Elliott  &  Naftalin, 
1330  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

B.  South  Potomac  Citizens'  Crisis  Commit- 
tee, 8701  Riv«rvtew  Road,  Oxon  Hill.  Md. 

D.   (6)   $467. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y,  and  1701 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,525.92.    E.  (9)  $4,525.92. 


A.  Edwin  E.  MarslUseoO  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.     X^ 

B.  National  Wool  GrowfewJUsoclatton,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake/bty.  Utah. 

D.   (6)  $3,255.     E.  (9)  $30)}.02. 


A.  NaUon&I  Associated  Businessmen.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C 
D.  (6)  >i,717.80.     K.  (9)   $1,600.67. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  Wes*,  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago 

K.  (9)  »1,649.««. 
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A.  National  Association  of  Building  Owner* 
and  Managers,  134  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 
-^E.  (9)  1103.06.  j 

A.   Natlomal   Association   of  Pood   Chains, 
X73S  I  Street  MW,  Waatilng1>on,  D.a 
D.  (6)  »350.     B.  (9)  9350. 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •7,156.30.     E.   (9)    $15,220.13.       | 


A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  96  Pulton  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $45509. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
m.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,450.     E.    (9)    $35,648.32. 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
mc,  a  Park  Avenue,  New  Torlc  N.Y..  and 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  , 

D.    (6)    $2,490.     E.    (9)    $2,490.  I 

A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SB.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Central  Scientific  Co.,  1700  Irving  Park 
Road,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $226.06. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.   (8)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $177.80. 

A.  National  Community  Television  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  635  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $969.50.     E.    (9)    $969.50.  | 

A.    National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)   $116,699.03.     E.   (9)   $13,151.07. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bualne«a«a,  Inc.,  920  Washington  Building, 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $23^069.06.     E.  (9)   $23,069.06. 

A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
•oclatlon.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,615.06.     E.   (9)    $2,068.80. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $625. 

A.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
IfaUonal   Preea   Building,   Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $16,767.60.     E.   (9)   $8,166.62. 

A.  National  R«habilltation  Association.  Inc., 
1623  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $4,724.     E.   (9)    $1,117. 

JL  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
and  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

■.   (B)   $1,431.45. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (0)   $15,060,    E.   (9)    $8,563. 

A.  National    Small    Business    Association, 
1326  19th  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)   $2,562.52. 


A.  National   Telephone    Cooperative   Asso- 
ciation. 1735  K  Street  NAV..  W.ishlngton,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $235. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  .Association.  600 
Crsmdall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.    (6)    $9,997.     E.    i9j    $5.149  52. 

A.  Edward  K.  Nellor.  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Waslungton.  D  C 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  CUN.\  International.  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man .Avenue,  .Madi.son,  Wis. 

D.    i6i    $300,      E.    i9i    $21  70, 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avtfnue  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6>    .tlOO. 

A.  North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  Asso- 
ciation. Inc  ,  Post  Office  Box  5425,  Raleigh, 
NC. 

E.  (9i    $68, 

A.  R  E.  O'Connor.  122  Ea-.l  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  122  East 
42d  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

A.  Charles  T.  ONeill,  Jr..  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  /association,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    i6)   $450.      E    (9)  $64.60. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr.,  1102  Ring  Building, 
W.ishington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Town  House  Hotel, 
Post  Office  Box  1310.  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B,  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225  South 
Meramec.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Geo.  F.  Parrlsh,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Rallroafl  A;isoclatlon,  Poet 
Office  Box  7,  Charleston,  W.  Va 

E.  (9|   $153  86. 

A.  Perry  S.  Patterson,  800  World  Center 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Plionograph  Manufacturers. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  500  Minnesota  Fed- 
eral Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn 

B.  National  RE  A.  Telephone  Association, 
500  Minnesota  Federal  Building,  Minne- 
apolis. Minn. 

D.    (6)    $7,500.     E.    (9)    $2,637.60. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis,  100  Indiana  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  I.U  MS  WA.-G.E  B.,  534  Cooper  Street, 
Camden.  N.J. 

D.    (6)    $4,956.     E.    (9)     $3,288.59. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan.  485  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
Hill  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3,100.     E.  (9)  $855. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DO. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  2700  Foehay 
Tower,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (8)    $237. 

A.  Atbert  Pike.  Jr..  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlaus,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  ' 


A.  William  I.  Powell.  lllOjRlng  BiUldlng. 
W;U!hingtun,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $12.70 

A  R-igan  .^  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B,  The  Bermuda  Trade  Development 
Bo.ird,  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 

D,  (6)  $1,666.     E.  (9)   $76.16. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW„ 
W.ishington.  D.C. 

B  Bulk  Food  Carriers,  Inc  .  311  California 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6;f  $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  OfBce  Box 
1050,  Elizabeth.  N,J. 

D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc., 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stlmson  Lumber  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  68, 
Forest  Grove,  Dreg. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $422.60. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Elisabeth  von  Oberndorff,  200  East  66th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

,  * 

A.  Stanley  Rector,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  J.  A.  Reldelbach,  Jr.,  1119  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1119 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   ^200. 

A.  John  J.  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $f,00.     E.   (9)    $55. 

A.  John  Rlppey,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Shernvan 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis, 

D.   (6)  $662.55.    E.  (9>  $73.50. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,312.50,     E.   (9)   $95. 

A.  John  P.  Rolph  m,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $500. 

A.  Harland  J.  Rue. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $521.64. 
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A.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  .Street, 
Manchester.  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
er^. 700  North  Rush  Strctt,  Chicago.  HI 

E.   (9)    $166.92. 

A  Francis  J.  Ryley.  519  7"itlp  :iiia  Tru.si 
Building.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co  of  Calil.^ruiii,  San 
Fraucisco,  et  al, 

A  Stanley  W.  Schrueder,  1102  Ring  Build- 
iui;,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  .American  Mining  Congre.s.s.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

V    ,0)    $300, 

A,  Clayton  A.  See l3er  12U1  16;li  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Educiition  A.ss<x'iation.  Di- 
vi.^!on  of  Federal  Relation.'^,  1201  If.th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)    $2,177.68,  E,    (9)    $252  84. 

A  Theodore  A.  Serrill.  491  National  Press 
Btiilding.  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  National  Newspaper  .A.s.s(x-iation.  491 
N.itional  Fre-ss  Building.  Washington.  DC 

E.  (9)    $93.14. 

A  John  J.  Sheehan.  1001  Connecticut 
A\enue  NW.,  Washin^rton,  DC. 

B.  United  Steel  workers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh   Pa 

D.    (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1102  Ring  Buildim: 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Cor.gresj;,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $575. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle.  3u6  Iiiteniatiunnl 
Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans,  Ui, 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  225  South 
Meramec.  St.  Lotiis,  Mo. 

A.  A.  Z,  Shows.  1800  Com. c-cti-'it  .Avenue 
NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Wilmac  Corp.,  1800  C<:>mie(ticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $4,5(»^    E.   19)    $797  95. 

A.  Jack  C.  Skerrett.  717  IDth  Street  South 
Arlington,  Va. 

B  The  Camping  Club  of  America.  Inc.,  996 
N.atlon.al  Press  Buildmp,  Wa.shington,  DC 

E.  (9)    $10. 

A  W.  A.  Sm.Tllwood,  1025  K  ."Street  NW 
W,ishlngton.  DC 

B.  Communjcatior:s  Workers  of  America 
1025  K  Street  NW  ,  Wa<:.h:ngton,  DC, 

.A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Edward  Gottlieb  &  .A.s,sori;i!e.<;,  485 
M  idison  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y. 

E.    (9)    $1535. 

A.  Dr.'Spencer  M  Smi'h  Jr  ,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington,  Va. 

Ij-   (6)    $3,12590.     E.   i9)    $2.336  12. 
— —        ^ 

A.  Society  for  Anini.il  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719.  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion/ Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $3,807.53.     E.   (9)    $10,451,42, 

A.  Marvin  J,  Sonosky,  1225  19Lh  Street 
NW,,  W'.isnington.  DC. 

A,  Southwestern  Peiuiut  Shellers  As-socia- 
tion.  Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 

E.  (9)    $161. 

A.  Lawrence  Spelser,  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
W.ishington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  156 
Fifth  Avenue"  New  York.  N.Y. 
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A^Xhester  S.  Stackpole,  605  TTurd  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  AsKOclAtl6n.  Inc  .  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Slate  and  Federal  Relat!orL=  National 
Education  Association.  1201  16t.h  Street  NW., 
Witshington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $13,025,05. 

A.  Mrs.  Nell  May  Ferguson  Stepjicnt.  Pusl 
Office  Box  6234,  Northwest  St.;ition  W.i.shine- 
tan.  DC. 

A,  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Coiu-.e.  ncnt 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  and  E:g;i.  .National 
Watch  Co. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9i    $90 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Coniici  Ucut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC, 

B.  Texaco,  Inc..  135  East  42d  Street  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart  lAnn.ueeo  !20 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington   DC 

B.  Women's  International  Le.igue  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  120  Marvland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,    i6l    $37,126.67.     E,    (9i    $8  4oo  82 

A.  Nelson  A,  Stitt,  1000  C>_.iinec;  u  u;  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council  loOO 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wa,sli:npton   D  C 

A.  Sirasser,  Spiegelberg.  Frie<i  Fr.mk  ^• 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  .  W,:-<h:n'>ton 
DC, 

B.  Ad  hoc  group  of  publishers 

A  Strasser,  Spiegelberg.  Pried.  Fr.uik  A 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  W.iiihuiKUm 
DC. 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exch..r,t:P  li  H.irji- 
son  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A,  William  A,  Stringfellow.  6004  R...,s(..elt 
Street,  Bethesda.  Md, 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutu.vl  In.siir- 
ance  Agents,  520  Investment  Building  W.,.v]i- 
ingt/on,  D.C. 

E.    (9)  $34.50. 

A.  Philip  W.  Stroupe.  1102  Ring  Bui:Oinp 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress  R:np  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $450.     E.  (9(  $112.35 

A.  Richard  L.  Studley,  1400  20tli  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Machinery  Dealers  National  As-sociation 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

A  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  W.ishington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan.  536  W.ishington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractors,  3900  North  Charles  Street  Balti- 
more. Md. 

D.  (6)    $750.     E.  (9)    $139,73. 

A,  Monroe  Sweetland,  1705  MurchLson 
Drive,  Burlingame,  Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)  $335.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Ah-llnes,  10  Richards  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  1030  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  NY 

D.    (6)    $3,320.94, 

A    Eugene  M.  Thorf,  277  Park  Avenue   New 

York.  NY.  ^ 

B,  Lile  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  I^.T. 

A.  John  N.  Thurman,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  .As.«»ociaUon. 
635  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco    Oahf 

D.    i6i    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $884.59, 

A    Dr,  Prank  A.  Todd,  1522- K  SUeet   NW, 
Washington,  D  C. 
E     (9)    $531.60. 

A.  Dwight  D.  Townsend.  1012  14* h  S'rert 
.NW  ,  W.ashington.  DC. 

B  Cooperative  League  of  USA.  59  &-.,t  ViJi 
R'iren  Street,  Chicago.  Ill, 

D.    (6 1    $3,000,     E.    (9)    $1,995,        ' 

A  Trade  ReJations  Council  of  the  UMii,ed 
-States,  Inc      122   E.ast  42d  Street     New  York. 

A,  Tnmsportation  Association  of  Annrira, 
1101  iTth  Street  NW..  Wiishington,  DC 

F.    i9i    $2G7.86. 

A  Richard  S.  Tribbe.  1000  16th  Street  NW 
W  i.-)iington.  D.C, 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  10  Richard.'-  F..,,d. 
K.msas  City.  Mo, 

A  Paul  T,  Truitt,  1700  K  Street  NW  W.i.sh- 
mpton,  DC, 

B,  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  I  Too  K 
Sireet  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

A,  Trustees  for  Conservation.  25i  Ki-r-r.y 
.Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  "     ' 

D     i6l    $6,806.20.     E.    (9)    $3,20195 

A,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  AssiKiatioi.s.  Iiic. 
321   West  44th  Street.  New  York    NY 

F     (9)    $1.453  98. 

A  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  A«sn- 
fiution,  1001  Connectictit  Avenue  Washmg- 
Uin,DC 

K     (9 1    $264  13. 

t 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council   1000 

Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washingtc'ii     DC. 

A  F  Bourne  Upham  in,  n02  Rij  c  Evr.:d- 
mg.  Wiushington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congrcs.---,  Rii.g  Buj.d- 
ing,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    i6i    $580. 


A  Charles  R  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  .'-!itt-i« 
NW  ,    Washington,   DC. 

B.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co  ,  CTiarle?  and 
Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  1,  U.S.A  ln(  40 
G  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  R,  K.  Vinson,  1400  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association 
1400  20th  Street  NW„  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  RetaUers  Association, 
Inc  ,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
E     (9)    $18,527.17. 

A.  Harold  S.  Walker,  Jr.,  605  Third  Atphup 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc  6(»5 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y, 
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E.   (9)    $521.64. 
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1701    K  Street   NW, 


A.  Paul    H.   Walier, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  life  tt**"'^"''*  Auoclatloa  of  America, 
2T7  Park  Avenue.  Now  York,  N.Y. 

IX   («)    H76.     E.   (»)   $38.07. 

A.  Franklin  WaUlck,  IIM  16th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlng:ton,  D.C. 

B.  Intemattonal  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile, Aeroepace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Worker*  of  America.  8000  East  Jefferson 
ATonue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (8)   »3,570.35.     E.   (9)   $1,092.34.         i 

A.  Water  for  the  We«t,  485  National  Press 
Building.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

K.  (9)   $6,244.43. 

•A.  Weaver,  Olassle  &  Molloy.  1527  New 
EUunpahlre  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Atlantic-Rlchfleld  Co.,  260  South  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road. 
Chevy  Cbaae.  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1735  K 
Street  NW,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  John  C.  White,  833  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

O.  (0)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $31803.  | 

A.  John  C.  White.  1317  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
1317  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


^       A.   Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker, 
Street  NW,  Washington,  DC. 


1616    H 


B.  American  Society  of  Tr.ivel  Agents.  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $3265. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cra^n  fc  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  ArapaJioe  Indian  Tribe.  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

E.  {9)  $1  30. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sahsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reserv.ition,  Mont. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Biuker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Indian  Tribe,  Tahola,  Wash. 

A.  Robert  P.  Will,  487  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  MetropoUtiUi  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Sun:;et  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif, 

D.    (6)    $3,600.     E.    (9 1    *1.03f  67. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams.  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Av^-nue.  Chicago, 
111.;  1300  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,916.     E.    (9)    $79  55. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.;  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,250.     E.    (9  J    $538,06. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,405.38.     E.   (9)    $586.25. 

A.  Morton  M.  Winston. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Edmund  N.  Wise,  729  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
1625  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $705.10. 


A.  Richard  P.  Wltherall.  702  Majestic 
Building.  Denver,  Colo, 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Venlo  Wolfsbhn,  1729  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  ^crap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,   (6)    $300.     E.,  (9)   $1.50. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomir,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,692.34.     B.   (9)    $1,383.27. 

A.  Sidney  Zagrt,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,998. 
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The  following  quarterly  reports  were  .<=ubmltted  for  the  third  calendar  quaiiei  1966: 


repe^S^^rtL'SnTa?  il^^Tr.^^^lTS^,  "^^.^^S  ^L^^t^fett  ^S^^d^^Sr^^^^^^-  ^^  ^^ 
FHE  One  Copy  With  the  Skcp,  r^Bv  or  th.  SE^•^T.  .xo  File  Two  Copies  With  th>;  f;  khk  ok  the  Hor.sE  or  REPRESEXT.T^^•Es : 
This  page  (p..ge  1,    is  designed   ,o  .M.pply  .dent^:y.ng  data;   and  page  2  ,on  the  ba..k  of  tins  page,    de.ls  wuh  flnancial  data 

PLACE  AN    •X"   BELOW    THE   ApPP.OPR.,.^TE:    LETTI,P.   OP.    Fl.URE   IN    THE   BOX    AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE     ■REPORT-  HE,.mNC  BeLOW  : 

-PRELIMINARV  REPORT   (-Registration-,      To  -register.-  place  an  "X-  below  the  letter     P     and  fill  out  page  1  only. 
"QiTARTERLY"  Report    To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  bv  <hls  Reoort    n'lce  in  "V  h^ir,«,  rh« 

accomplisl,  coropil.,„ce  «„h  ,U  „x,m~rn  „pomne  re<,ulr™.nf  ot  tS  .«•  '  ^       accordant,  „,th  ip.truco;.!  ..;; 


Year 

19... 



< 

REPORT 

Pt■R.-u,^.NT   TO   Federal   Regulation   of   I.oebyinc,   Act 


Ist 


quarter 
2d        3d 


4th 


(Mark  one  square  only 


ZlAi,^^^lZi""~'^°.  "'^  ""  =*"  ■employer-,  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  -R- 

Urrplo^-:rs°:"b,ec?t:CA°c7Z;?nTerpratrL^;^rt^^^^^  Tl  r  '''  ^'"^^°>'"'^  ""^'-^ 

■     filed  by  their  agents  or  employe.'.s  paraie  reports  and  are  not   re.ie^d   of  this  requirement  merely   because   Repn 

(in    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  imi.'-!  file  separate  Reoorts  Tnd   -irp  ,,r-   r,.  ,,.,,,     ,  ., 
filed  by  their  employers,  ^paraie  Keports  and  are  no.  .-t.it-.cd  ,,f  this  requirement  merely  because  Repo 


U,)ll. 


(b) 


A,   Organization  or  Lndiviutal  Filing 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  oi  biisine.ss. 


2    If  this  Repi.rt  i,-.  ror  an  Eniplover,  list 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


names  of  agents  or  en: 


jj.i,  yet-f 


that;  ^a]  H  T^t^uia/^u!:^^^.^^';  '^^^r  ^  ,  ^:7^^:r:^::^-  ^^---^  r  ^^x'  ^^^-^  -  ^^  ^^  ^-p'°^"^  --p- 

members  Of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the'contribuLn^f  lac^^^m  n'be^  ?s  to  be  tn'ec'^ned  l^ .''V,T''^'T  "  °"^  employer,  bvn  L 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-^!^::^"  rboth'^i;"!' t  "' n!p';overs-!-°[s'to  be°med"efch  q.^^-'r^rr  '" 
B,  Employer  -State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  -None  - 


attem°I^i°:;i[;^:;^;-l:;Uuyrt^S°^e  th/p^  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  «.. 

ments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  propLd  in  eUherHousc  o'  r   n,.v.\  ?]   ^T^J'''"''''  '"'^'*"'  '''"^'  ■"evolutions,  amend-  I 

subject  of  action  by  either  House"-§  302(e) .  Confess,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  mav  be  ihe 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  lecisHtive  inirr..,.      .-„ 

Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  -Registration)     "^"'■"^'"^  mtere.Ms    c.:f;an.^,,„ion.=  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbvmp 

(c)  After  begmningsuch  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterlv"  Renort  It  tl.,n  .  ,'      ,  >, 

received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests  ca.ei:d,,r  quarter  in  which  they  have  erhcr 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 

1.  State  approximately  how  long,  legisla-  2    State   the   general   legislative    Inte-e^t.   of  i    ir,  t>, 

.      tlve  interests  are  to  continue     If  receipts  the  person  i  and  s^t  fonh   l^;::,;:  ler^Xn^i:: ^1:1^^^^^^:^:- ^^^ 

and    expenditures    In    connection    with  K-g'slative   Interests   by   reciting:     (a)    Short  trlbuted    In   connection    with    lepislatne    in- 

leglslatlve     Interests     have     terminated  titles  of  statutes   and   bills-    ih.    vir,iito  or,^  terests.  set  forth     mi  nec^rtriti/^.,    ,i,,  


D 


place  an  "X "  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
lonpei  cx.necl  to  receive  Rejiorts 


^                  ^"™    "/    n;>.ii.iiig.     iui    onori  tm^uLcu    111   toiineciion    with    lepislatne    in- 

titles  of  statutes   and   bills;    (bi    House  and  t-erests,  set  forth:  (a)  Description, "( b»  quan- 

Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known     (c  ^ity  distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d 

citations    of    statutes,    where     known       (di  "''"^^  °^  P'''"ter  or  publisher  (if  pubhcauons 

whether    for    or    against    such    statutes    and  donor^'^f-    nnhnL?f'°"   '''""^'    °'  '""•"  " 

bills  aonor    in    publications    were    received    as    a 

gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  ..  and  3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  audition,,!  pages  If  more  space  la  needed, 


Ja^^i^i^s'^rr^a^d  ':^z':^'^::::tili:i^z  "a^^;s^^:['ih;'f  :^"  ''-'-^'r-  *'-^  -^ — -^  -«--  -  -.-.. 

If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard   this  Item  °C4  ^  and  fill  CuruemD     I'd  ""^""''''".f^  '"''  °'  compensation  is  to  be 

combine  a  "Prelil^lnary"  Report   .Registration,   with  a  "Quarterly"  Repor^<  °"  "^  ^^'^  °^  '^'^  P'^Se.     Do  not  attempt  lo 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing) 

PAGE  1< 


! 
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Not*  on  Itkm  "D." (a)  In  General.    The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.    When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 

printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  303(A)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Vr  This  Ripobt  Is  foe  An  Employer— (t)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  macfe.  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests.  ' 

(11)  Receipts  0/  Business  Firms  and  Individuals- — A  business  firm  tor  individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report. 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organization':  —Some  ors^aniz.i' ions  do  n  it  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
Durposeof  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  org^nizutions  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  genera!  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
ornuxlzatlons  may  specify  what  that  percentage  i.?.  and  report  their  dues.'  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
emcb  contributor  of  «500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardle&s  of  whether  the  conributiou  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Rkpobt  Is  fob  an  Agent  or  Employee  —(ii  In  Gcner.-l.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  rcimbursimci.ts) .  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
wlU  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  vou  for  .ill  expcnditu-es  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  S500  or  More  —When  vour  contribution  :rom  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more^  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14," -since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "emplbyer"  has  been  given  under  Item  '  B     on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RxcMlPTS   (Including  CoNTRlstiTiONS  and  Loans)  ;  *  k 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  I  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  • Dues  and  assessments  'f^f"  J^"-  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  Qf  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Hfive  there  been  such  contributors? 

s'.  $'-'. Printed  or  dupUcated  matter  received  as  a  gift  pj^^^  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

4    •           .     Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated   mutter  ^                                             ^  .^   ^,         ,,     ,    ^, 

6   I                Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee.  etc.)  14    In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

o.  * "-^^^                              ^    "  loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

8.  I Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  « Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

S.  9 Total  from  Jan.   1   through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6"  Address  of  Contributor":  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

_       .      .                                               I  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 
Loans  Received                                           < 

"The  term  'contribution"  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .    " — Sec    302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19 ) 

10.  • Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  jj  ^q  qq     j^j^^  ^^^  jgai  Blank  Bldg..  New  York,  N.Y. 

11.  • —Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter ^^^  $i.7&5.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  25 U  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  III. 

12    •  "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

QiZarter  W.atS.OO     Total 


NoTX  ON  Itkm  "E"  —(a)  In  General.    "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure  —Section 
302(b)^of^h^bbylngAct.^^  an  Agbnt  o«  Emplotk.     In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegrapb  (Item  "E  8")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "E  7").    . 
B.  ExPENorruRBS  ( Inchtding  Loans )  In  connection  with  legislative  lnterest,s: 

Pill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  j.rite  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ ..Lent  to  Others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

a.  9 Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than   Item 

ri") 

8.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

6.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

e.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $- ..All  other  expenditures 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  9 Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9 

and  "10") 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behaU  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  thU  page  and  tabulate  daU  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Date  or  Dates — Name  ond  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

7-15.8-15,9-15:     Britten  ft  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   DC. — Public   relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


Amount 
$1,750  00 

$2,400  00 


$4.15000     Tot.^l 
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A.  Charles  D.  Ablard,  1629  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
575   Lexington   Avenue,   New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  %26.40. 

A.  Robert  L.  Ackerly,  1625  K  Street  NW, 
Wa.shlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Chemical'  Specialties  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  50  East  41st  Street,  Jlew  York. 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $114.84. 

A.  Francis  L.  Adams. 

B,  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Service 
Btniding.  Portland.  Oreg. 

D.  (6)   $150.     E.  (9)  $30.20. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Construction 
Industry  Advancement  Funds,  1016  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Electronic  Com- 
j)onent  Manufacturers,  Room  910,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $963.88.     E.   (9)    $963.88. 

A.  .'\d  Hoc  Committee  on  Paper  Industries 
Machinery  Tariffs,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,140.     E.  (9)  $1,140. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)    $5,349.     S.   (9)   $5,349. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association, 
4650  East-West  Highway,  Bethesda,  Md, 

E.  (9)    $7,13290. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc.,  525  • 
School  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
V.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,267.22.     E.   (9)    $3,267.22. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC, 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,040.     E.    (9)    $1,366.15. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $78.     E.    (9)    $13.59. 

A.  Louis  J.  Allen,  1121  Nashville  Trust 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D'.C. 

A.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  25  Mc- 
Lean Boulevard,  Paterson,  I^.J, 

E.  (9)   $1,525.14. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street,  Washington,  D.C, 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $32,199.     E.   (9)    $32,199. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $40,353.02. 


A.  AFL-GIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $4,170.20.     E.    (9)    $3,966.61. 

A.  American  federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $331,861.71.     E.   (9)    $6,415.35. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American     Humane     Association,     Post 
Office  Box  1266.  Denyer,  Colo. 

E.  (9)    $1,500. 

A.  American   Industrial   Bankers   Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $1,425.     E.    (9)    $1,425. 


A.  American    Insurance    Association, 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
b.    (6)    $6,062.     E.    (9)    $6,0€2. 
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A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee.  1341   G  Street  NW.,  Washlngrton.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $346.27.     E.    (9)    $678.20. 

A.  American  Justice  Association.  Inc.,  De- 
fense Highway,  GambrlUs.  Md. 
D.  (6)  $25.     E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  ' 
D.   (6)    $409.49.     E.   (9)   $15.07. 


A.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
; Dearborn   Street.   Chicago,   111. 
E.  (9)  $13,511.09. 


A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  (9)   $82.09. 


A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc  ,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $11,030.78.    E.   (9)    $11,030.76. 

A.  American  Optometric  Association.  Inc., 
In  care  of  Dr.  Melvin  D.  Wolfberg,  100  West 
Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $6,254.77. 

A.  .American  Osteopathic  Association.   212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6),  $786.05.     E.   (9)    $786.05. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee^  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  the  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  fog 
Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and  Sec" 
ondary  Education,  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $20,336.25,'    E.   (9)    $358.78. 

A.     American    Petroleum    Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $6,012.     E.   (9)   $6,920. 

A.    American    Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $2,378.04.     E.    (9)    $2,378.04. 


A.  American  Restaurant  Institute,    1414  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  $7,950.    E.  (9)  $5,918.06. 


A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,249.18.    E.  (9)  $1,249.18. 

A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1713 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $900. 


A.  American  Surveys,  2000  F  Street   NW.. 
Waslilngton,  D.C. 

B.  Certain  cement  companies. 

A.  American    Taxpayers    Association,    326 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)   $2,130.     E.   (9)   $1,679.79. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building,  CXarlotte, 
NC. 

D.    (6)    $11,894.65.     K   (9)    $11,89465. 

A.  American  Transit  Association,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,   Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6J  $26,450.    E.  (9)  $21,633.06. 

A.    American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $10,290.06.     E.    (9)    $15,113.30. 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

.K.  American  Wat-erways  Operators,  Inc.. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 
,     D.  (6)  $2,036.64.    E.  (9)  $2,036.64. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Football  League.  1  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cyrus  T  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Spiegel,  Inc.,  2511  West  23d  Street,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

,  A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D.-(6)  $351.    E.  (9)  $699.90. 

A.  Mrs.  Erma  Ange\ine,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC, 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1101  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,629.88. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  R,nymond 
Plaza,  Newark,  N.J.  , 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc..  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $525.    E.  (9)  $525. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  929 
Transportation  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $23,960.16.     £.   (9)    $23,960.16. 

,  A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inci  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $316.79.     E.   (9)    $638.33. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  A.    V.    Atlcinaon,    1925    K    Street    NW., 
Waslxington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications   Workers   of   America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

£.   (9)    $3,833.66. 
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«  A.  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  Co.,  260  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Fa. 

£.   (0)    t300.  I 

A.  Robert  Is.  Augenbliclc,  61  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averlll,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader.  1735  DeSalee  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Aseoclatlon  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Harry  S.  Baer.  Jr.,  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  AeroSjiace  Services  Associa- 
tion, 1,725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  , 

E.   (9)   $80.50.  *  I 


A.  Douglas  B.  Bagnell,  Post  Office  Box  486. 
Palrhope.  Ala. 

B.  Maine    Potato    Council,    Presquo    Isle, 
Maine.  - 

D.   (6)    »300.  I 


A.  Charles  B.  Bailey,  Sr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
OterkB,  1016  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $3,250.02.     E.  (9)  $1,907.19. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy  Rail- 
road Co.,  Chicago,  111-. 

£.   (9)  $300. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Borcella,  Washington,  DC. 
,  B.  Oener&l  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Gleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Barnes.  Richardson  &  Colburn,  734  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

tB.  National  Association  of  Electric  Oom- 
p*nles,  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

O.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $50.60. 

A.  Iryln  L.  ^arney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Hallway  Carmen  of 
America,  4939  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)  $3,600. 

~  A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes,  2133  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insuranoe  Oo.  of  North  America  and 
Ufa  Insurmnoe  CO.  of  North  America,  1600 
Arch  Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $60730.     E.  (9)  $206.36.  | 

A.  James  P.  Baas,  1101  17th  Street  NW, 
WaahlngtoD.  D.C. 

B.  Aifierlcaa  Airlines,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  . 

A.  Boy  Battles,  532  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCB8),  583  sajroreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.O. 


A.  Donald  S.  BeatUe,  400  First  Street  NW, 
W;ishington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.a 

D.    (6)    $1,050. 

A.  Lowell  R.  Beck.  1706  DeSales  Street, 
Wctshington.  DC. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 

Street,  W.i^hlngton,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $10. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW, 
WiT-shlngton,  DC. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  .'Vnierlca,  8000  Eiio"  Jefferson  Ave- 
m  e,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $3,284.68,     E.   (9)    $735.56. 

A.  John  H.  Beidler. 

B,  Industrial  Union  Departmeat.  AFL-CIO, 
815   16th  Street  NW..  W.ishington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,690.      E.    1 9)    $526.17. 

A.  James  F.  Bell,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,.  Wa.s!ilngton.  DC, 

B.  N.itioniil  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  IVtii  Stre-t  NW,.  Wash- 
inetton,  D,C, 

b.    (6)    $750.      E.    (9)    $4.99. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  400  First  Street  NW, 
WiLshington.  D.C.  ' 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

D.  (6)    $5,500. 

A.  Helen  Berthelot,  1925  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC, 

B,  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $14,67. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  815  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815 
16th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $5,265.     E.    (9)    $663,05. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  918  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Worces- 
ter. Mass. 

A.  John   H.   Blvlns,    1271    Avenue   of   the 

Americas,  New  York.  N,Y, 

B,  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A,  Robert  W.  Blair. 

B.  New   Process   Co,   Warren,   Pa, 

E.  (9)  $927,91. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn, 

D.  (6)    $3,062.50.     E.    (9)     $1,243.86. 

A.  C.  B,  Blankenship.  1925  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Commurilcations  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,638  84, 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer.  Roes  &  Gordon,  350 
Plf  th  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.     E,  (9)   $211,41. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Bo&rdman,  245  Second  Street 
NE,  Washington.  D,C. 

B.  Prlends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,309.     E.  (9)  $36. 


A.  Maurice  G.  Boehl,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Bogan,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  a  Reasonable  World  Trade 
Center,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan.  1000  16th  Street  NWT,' 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $44.85. 

A..  Book  M.-inufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,   NY. 
D.   (6)   $105.25.     E.   (9)   $101.50. 

A.  Robert"  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (C)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $71.75. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  620  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 620  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)   $138.21. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1200  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $3,328.52. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle,  428  South  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $1,272.81.     E.   (9)   $35.76. 


A.  Charles  N.  Brady,   1713  G  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Thomas  C.  Brickie,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  and  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (fi)   $2,000. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brinkley,  1155  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  535  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $202.50.     E.   (9)    $27. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,,  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  of  B'nal  B'rlth.  315 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Carl  Bronn,  897  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,250.01. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp.,  215  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $350. 

A.  Derek  Brooks,  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  ^ 

B.  National  Retail  I%mlture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $860. 
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A.  Joseph  P.  Brosnan,  406  West  Market 
Street,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  130 
North  Carolina  Avenue  SE.,  Washingrton,  D.C. 

D.   (6.)    $100,     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 
Em'iloyes,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D,  (6)    $7,553,30.     E.   (9)    $7,553.30. 

A,  J,  Robert  Brouse,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Wa!>hington,  D.C. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute.  1030  15th 
Street  N,W.,  Washington,  D,C. 

E.  (9)    $85. 


A,  Robert  J,  Brown,  1735  K  Street  NW,, 
Wiushlngton,  D,C, 

B,  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    ^6J    $424. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D,C, 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc., 
lOO  Church  Street  NW,,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $1,624,99. 

A,  Brown,  Lund  &,  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Wafchington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)  $1,478.81. 

A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 

D.    (6)    $374.     E.    (9)    $512. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2900  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $11.23.     E.    (9)    $39.43. 

A.  George  S,  Buck.  Jr,,  Post  Office  Box  12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  George  S.  Bullen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  loth  Street,  and  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Norman  D,  Burch.  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $5487. 

A.  C.  P,  Bitrks.  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW , 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $562.50. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  !250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J,  Burger,  921  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  Washington  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A.  John    J.    Burke,    Finlen    Hotel,    Butte, 

Mont. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Post  Of- 
fice Drawer  1445,  Spokane„Wash. 

E.  (9)    $475. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
D.  (6)    $785.26.     E.   (9)    $798.03. 


A  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
lown.  Pu. 

A.  Hollis  W.  Burt,  1101  17th  Street  NW, 
Wasliington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $62  50. 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvania 
B\iikltng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Stples  Independent  Telephone 
A^'jociation,  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
W^K-^hinglon.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $7,'5.     E.   (9)    $108. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  -Avenue  of  the 
S'lrs,  I.os  Angeles,  Caljf. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co  ,  180,1  A\pnue  of  the 
St.ir,"^.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Robert  B. -Byrnes,  1514  17th  .Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum.  Inc  , 
5403  East  75th  Street,  Chicago,  111,  j 

D.    (6j    $300.     E.    (9)    $50.52. 

A.  C.  G.  CafTrey.  1120  Connecticut  .\vonue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti-  • 
tute.  Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N,C, 

D,    (6)    $760,20.     E,    (9)    $72,50. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6|    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $365. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  1200  18th  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  DC.  ^ 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)    $37.50. 

A.  The  Camping  Club  of  America.  Inc  ,  996 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  D  C. 

E,  (9)    $10, 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  Post  Office  ^ox  471.  Balboa 
Heights.  C,Z. 

D.    (6)    $988,53.     E,    (9)    $586,30,  , 

A.  Marvin  Caplan,  815  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Industflal  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,799.     E.    (9)    $92.36. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone.  505  The  Farragut 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners,  30- 
32  St,  Mary  Axe,  London,  ETC,  3,  England. 

D.    (0)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $238.23. 

A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D,C, 

A.  James  R.  Carres,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  AssoclBtion. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Cafr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC.  < 

D.  (6)    $1,500.     E.  (9)    $220.72. 

A.  Blue  A.  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1Q12  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


D.  (6)  $2,492,59,    E,  (9)  $121  73. 


A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  E  Michael  C;«sady,  225  South  Meramec, 

St.  IjOtils,  Mo. 

B    Mississippi  Valley  Association.  225  South 

Mcrair.ec,  St,  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  Francis  R.  Cawley,  1015  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  I^Tbel  Manufacturers  National  Assocla- 
^ion  Ino  .  .and  Agricultural  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. 1015  Shoreham  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D  C, 

D    i6i   $250     E,  (9)  $52  69. 

A    Central     Arizona     Project     A.s.sOi;;at,;on, 
1124  .Arizona  Title  Building.  Phoenix.  .\nz, 
D,  iBi  $60,595.    E.  (9)  $34.302  35. 

A.  Donald  E.  Chnnnelh,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  American  B.^r  Association,  170S"DeSales 
Street  NW,,  W.ishington.  DC, 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $25,50. 

A.  Alger  B,  Chapman,  Jr.,  11  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B,  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,708.50. 

A.  Chapman.  DiSalle  A:  Friedman.  425  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Co  .  Post  Office  Box  6554. 
Hou,?ton.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  i9^  $145,30. 

A,  Chapm.in.  DiSalle  &  Friedman,  425  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Strorimeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  139-141  FYank- 
lin  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $81.67. 

A.  Chapman,  DiSalle  &  Friedman.  425  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de 
Azucar.  S.  A.  de  C.  V.,  Balderas  36 — Primer 
Pi.so.  Mexico  D.  P.,  Mexico. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $58.63. 

A.  Charitable  Contributors  Association.  100 
•  Old  York  Road,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $905.26. 

A.  Chemical  Specialties  Manvifacturers  .As- 
sociation. Inc  ,  50  East  41st  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y.  \ 

A.  A.  H.  Chesser.  400  First  Street  NW.,. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
E.  (9)   $200. 

A.  Tlie   Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $4,389.17.     E.   (9)    $4,900.50. 

A.  Edwin  Christianson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  oi 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $37,964.01.    E.  (9)  $473^. 

1^ 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $37,964.01.    E.  (9)  $668.21. 


A  .e;QS9 
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;,    ;.r —  "T^^e^uii,  B.y.     Denver.  Colo.;   1Q12  14th  Street  NW..  WasH-     N.T. 

D.  (6)   $785.26.    E.  (9)   $798.03.  Ington,  D.C. 


D.  (6)  $37,964.01.    E.  (9)  $668.21. 
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A.  Citizens  Ootnnilttee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)    $7,798.     E.   (9)    $10,192.25.  i 

A.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $7,352.77. 

A.  Citrus  Industrial  Council,  Inc.,  Poet 
Office  Box -89,  Lakeland.  Fla. 

D.   (6)    $6,781.15.     E.   (9)    $1,593.14. 

A.  Alien  C.  K.  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
WaAhington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Earl  W.Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,294.     E.   (9)    $54.40.  i 

A.  James  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

m. 

A.  Roger  A.  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Conference  of  America.  1100  Na- 
tlonKl  Press  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commlt- 
>       tee.  Post  Office  Box  13125,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

E.  (9)   $882.20. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(OCBS).  632  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp.,  680  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
Yca-k,  N.T. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     B.   (9)    $20.70. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

D.   (8)  $3M.    E.   (9)   $175.06.  , 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  *  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 
D.    (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $175.08. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  | 
D.  (6)   $250.     E.   (9)   $175.08. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  P.  LorlUard  Co. 

D.  (0)   $260.     E.   (9)   $175.08.  | 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris.  Inc.  . 
D.   (6)   $350.     E.   (9)    $175.08.  I 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  I 
D.   (S)   $250.     E.   (9)   $175.06. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washlng^n,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


A.  Clay  L.  Coclir;m,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Depart  men  t,  AFT^CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  W.^hington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    t2.0-iOA2.      E.    (3:    306  12, 

A.  Edwin  S  Cuhen,  26  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Committee  for  a  Rea;;onabIe  World 
Trade  Center,  450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D    (6)   .$2,500       E,  (9)   $37.50. 

A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  26  Broadway.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Mve.stment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadwly,  New  York,  NY 

E.  (9|$35. 

A.  Jofcph  Cohen.  N.itional  Press  Building, 
WashingS9n  DC. 

B.  The  National  Ai..soclation  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, 1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chlcrtgo,  111. 

D.  (6)   $750, 

A.  Richard  G,  Cohen  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B,  Universal    Consolidated    Industries,    1 

Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)   $150, 

A.  Cole  &  Crcner,  1730  K,  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Task  Force  of  Small  American  Ship- 
builders, 1730  K.  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $625.      E.    Cj)    $2,000. 

A.  Cole  E  Goertner.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C, 

B,  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,    1    Chase  Manhattan   Plaza,   New  York, 

NY. 

A.  J.  I.  Collider,  Jr.,  2000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $212.50. 

A.  Collier  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC, 

B,  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  &.  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $500.      E.  (9)   $275. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon  &  Rill.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, In  care  of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co., 
Reading.  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $750.     E.  (9|   $400. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  .A.ssoclation,  702  Ma- 
Je.stlc  Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $584.07.     E.  (9)   $584.07. 

A.  Committee  for  AutomobilQ  Exclfe  Tax 
Repeal,  900  17th  Street  -NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Parilcipailon  in  Public  Financ- 
ing, 50  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market, 
Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $200. 

A.  Committee  for   an   Interstate  Taxation 
Act,  1209  Ring  Building,  W.ishington,  DC. 
D.   (6)  $250. 

A.  R.  T.  Compton,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
W.ibhington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  W;\shlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Raymond  P.  Conkllng,  135  East  42d 
Street,  New  york,  N.Y. 

B  Te.xaco,  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)   $240.     E,  (9)   $115.50. 

A.  John  D.  Conner,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Waihingtcn,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N^. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
W.ishlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)   $192.     E.   (9)   $45. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  Shepherd  Cooper,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (G)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $2,274.11. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  506,  Ports- 
mouth. N.H. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     Exf9r$T;6,49.20. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  , 
Washington,  D.C.  X 

B.  OouncU  of  Pores^ndustries,  1477  West 
Penden  Street,  VanpcJuver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.  yE.  (9)    $1.50. 

A.  Mitchell  J/ Cooper,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y'f 

D.   (6)    $5,260.     E.    (9)    $2.50. 

A.  Coup«ll  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
n^estlerrfAvenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $9,428.64.      E.    (9)    $22,919.35. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions, 
60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $314.09. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  29 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Edsall  Lee  Couplln,  441  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich, 

B.  Michigan  Hospital  Service,  441  East  J|f- 
ferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (C)  $1,6jO.     E.  (9)  $21.50. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Bul'.dirg,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Lightweight  Aggregate  Percentage  De- 
pletion Committee,  care  of  John  W.  Rob- 
erts, Post  Office  Box  9138,  Richmond,  Va. 


A 
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A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Mrtller,  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
h.igon,  Denmark. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mortgage  In- 
surance Companies,  care  of  William  A. 
Granberry,  Poet  Office  Box  2976,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Covington  k  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Bulldrng,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  I^lonal  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp.,  500  Union  Street. 
Seattle,  Wash.  > 

E.  (9)   $69.65. 

A.  Robert  E.  Cronin,  2000  Floiida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  H.  C.  Crottv.  12050  Woo<iward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, 386  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York 
NY. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis,     1     North    LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.   (9)   $61.58. 

A.  Lowell   Davis,   601   Roes   Avenue.   Mart, 
Tex. 

D,   (IB)   $180.     E.   (9)    180. 


A.  Leo  J.  Crowley,  702  Majestic  Building, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado      Railroad      Association,      702 
Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  J.  Steele  Culbertson,   1614  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Pish  Meal  &  Oil  Association, 
1614  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $29,10. 


A.  Joseph  P.  Cunnlngh.im,  1615  H  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16ih  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,250.    E     (9)    $2,59844. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Michael  P.  Daniels,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  A.  Dariiell,  3129  Brereton  Court, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

A.  F.  Gibson  Darrison,  Jr.,  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  466  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Charies  W.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co  ,  901  West  32d 
Street,  Oak  Brook,  111. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co  ,  30  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $7.20. 


A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.   ■ 

B.  CI.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washii?gton 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  DC.  Transit  System.  Inc  ,  Wiu=hington, 
DC. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Wa-slungton 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  OpticL-ins  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  W.n;  inr.gton 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Oceanic  Properties,  Inc  .  Post  Office  Box 
2780.  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

A. .Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Admiral  Time,  Inc.,  Belair  Time  Corp  , 
Unltlme  Corp,,  St.  Croix,  V.I..  and  Multi- 
Jewell  Corp.,  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddeil.  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Air  Transport  Association,  Wiiihingion, 
DC. 

.  A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  -Association. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  W<-u>liiiigton. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $65. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell.  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  CI.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  N.Y, 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  MlUs  Aesoci^itlon.  Export 
Agency  Division,  Calcutta,  India. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Laundry-Eh-y  Cleaning  Association  of 
D.C,  2401  Calvert  Street  NW.,  Waslunglon. 
DC,  ^ 

A.  Dawson, 'Griffin  Pickens  &  Riddell.  723 
Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Peoples  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Acacia 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,  1518  K  Sueet  NW., 
Washlngtan,  DC 

B  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,  1518  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Responsive  Environments  Oorp  .  21  East 
40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  aiid  C^- 
OperaUve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C,  j 

D.    (6J    $1,875.     B.    (9)    $61.80. 

A.  L.  E.  DeUke,  163-165  Centr  s.reet. 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Atsocu.- 
tlon,   163-165  Center  Street,  Winona.  Minn 

D,   (6)    $1,500, 

A.  L,  E.  Delke,  163-165  Center  Street.. 
Winona,  Minn.  •  * 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona. 
Minn. 

D,   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Ronald  W.  De  Luclan,  1133  20lh  Street 
NW.,  V^hlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  113.?  20t,h 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

D.  (6)    $326.     E.    (9)    $76. 

A.  Milton  C.  Denbo,  1341  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Car  Wash  Assoclatic«i,  4432 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW„  Washington    D  C 

E,  (9)    $9.12. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Denius,  Post  Office  Box 
1148,  Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970.  Port  Worth,  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  & 
light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex,,  and  Texas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas    Tex 

E.   (9)    $52.06. 

A.  Max  A.  Denney,  1629  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Industrial    Bankers    A&socla--- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D,   (6)   $675. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  900  17th  Sti-ect 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  and  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  1  Farragut  Rfju.ire 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago    111 

D.    (6)   $1,762.60.     E.   (9)   $180.81. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  BroadcaBtlng  Stand- 
ards. Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Debevoise,   Pllm.pton,   Lyons   ft    Gates, 
320  Park  Avenue,  New  Tortc,  N.Y. 

B.  Edward  G.  Sparrow,  1  Bast  e«th  Street, 
New  York,  N.T. 

E.   (9)   $19.13. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlo'n,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources.  State 
of  California,  Poet  Office  Box  388,  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.  / 

D.   (6)   $2,236.12.     E.   (9)   $211.12. 

A.  -nmcthy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Engineering  Co.,  Inc..  75 
New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

A.  "nniothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District. 
6201  S  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,096.34.     E.   (»>   $4«.24. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency,  Marvsville' 
Calif. 

D.   (6)   »1,252.     E.   (9)   $62. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  National 
Service  Headqtiarters,  1701  18th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  Eaet 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (0)   110,876.    E.  (0)   $969.61. 
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A.  Robert   H.   Dlstelhorst,    Jr.,    812   Perm.- 
■yWanla  Building,  WtxMagton.  D.C. 

B.  united  States  Savings  ft  Loan  Lea^ua, 
asi  IVorth  LaSalle  8tr«et,  Chleago.  m. 

^  D.  («)  937B.    K.  (»)  •14.78.  | 


A.  John  Doyle   Elliott.  808  North   Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc..  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    »1,950.     E.    (9)    $301.82. 


A.  District  <rf  Ooltanbte  Inatltuta  of  Oer-  a.  Jchn  M.  Elliott.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 

tifled  Public  Accovmtants,  710  Pennsylvania  Kw..  Washington.  DC 

BnlhUnf.  WaahlBCton.  D.C.                                     i  b.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  5025  Wls- 

D.   (8)   $126.     B.  (9)   $125.                                 '  consln   Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


A.  DIrtrlei    No.    44,    lAM  AW, 

Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $11,950.44. 


400    First 


A.>  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Transit 
UWtKL 

A.  JamMlr.  Doherty.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washlngtoi^  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gnaa  af  Ibdostrlal  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

Dl  (•>  •S.5«a.     B.   (»)   $460.19.  | 

A.  Paul  R.  M.  DonHan,  1  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  AMarieaa  Msrtldiil  Association,  533 
North  DearbocB  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (•)  fasa 

A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,   110  William   Straet. 
New  York.  N.T. 
D.  (•)  $160. 

A.  AHpar  N.  Doner,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
WMbtnston,  D.C.  and  196  Broadway,  New 
Tort.  N.T. 

B.  Aaarlcaa  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co., 
106  Broadway.  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (8)  $307.60.  I 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
iBgtnw.  ixa 

B.  Bcttrement  Federation  ot  Civil  Service 
■Uployeea  of  the  U.S.  Oovu'niBent,  900  P 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (8)  $3,514.69.    B.  (9)  $151. 

A.  Leonard  K.  Dowlak,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Waaht^ton.  DlC. 

B.  American  Hotel  ft  Motel  Aaaodatlon. 
331  West  67th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

O.  (6)  $378. 


A.  r. 

HyatUvUIe. 


Dryer,  9011  BCadison  Street, 


A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
TiBrt.  N.T. 

B.  {^tematlonal  Ladles'  Oarment  Workera' 
mikm.  ITIO  Roadway,  New  York.  NY. 

.      D.     (6)   $3,715.44.     E.   (9)   $1,937.16. 

A.  IL  Iftchael  Donean. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  ft  Hamilton. 
13BO  Oonneetieut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  I 

A.  J.  D.  Dorand.  1736  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ingtrai,  D.C.  ' 

B.  AaaoetattOB  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1738  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  ($)  8906. 

A.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chryaler  Corp..  341  Massachtiaetta  Ave- 
nue. Detn^t,  Mich. 

D.  (0)  $960.    E.  (»)  $100. 

A.  George  T.  E^gge,  Jr.,  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  OottUeb.  Steen  ft  Hamilton,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Jamee  B.  Ehrlich.  1000  Connecticut  At»- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Associatlc«  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Arenxie  NW,  Waahlngtoo. 
DC. 

O.  (6)  $516.25.    E.  (9)  $388.00. 


A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  2000  Florida  Avenue  N\V, 
W.i-fhington.D  C 

B.'  National  Rural  Electric  Cocpf-ratlve  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

D.    (6)    t65. 

A.  Ely  ti  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building. 
W.tsblngton.  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  .Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW  ,  W;i.-.hington,  DC. 

D.    (6»    $2,100.    • 

A.  Ely  ft  l>tncnn,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Basic  M.tnagement,  Iiic  ,  Post  Office  Box 
2066.  Henderson.  Nev. 

D.    (6)    $1,525. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella,  Calif 

D.    (5)    $1,200. 

A.  Ely  &  Dtmcan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
"Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Ill  NortJi  Hope  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,400. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  East  Bay  Mtmlclpal  Utility  District. 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  CaJtf. 

D.    (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan.  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centre, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,100. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Laa  Vegas  Valley  Water  District,  3700 
Charleston    Boulevard,   Las   Vegas,    Nev. 

D.   (6)    $900. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Signal  OU  &  Gas  Co  ,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,550. 

A.  Ely  ft  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South 
Broadway.  Loe  Angeles.  CtJlf. 

D.  (6)  $7,087.50.    E.  (9)  $124.84. 

A.  Myles  W.  English.  203  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference,  Inc.. 
303  National  Press  BtUkllng,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Orover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue, 
Mew  York.  NY. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $4fiO.    E.  (9)  $45. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst.  301  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Star  Houte  Mall  Carriers  As- 
sociation. 301  East  Capitol  Street.  Washing- 
ton, DC 

X.  (9)  $870. 


A.  John  D.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.A. 

D.  (6)  $2,050.    E.  (9)  $35.50. 

A.  Family  Tax  Association,  100  Old  York 
Road.  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $17.80. 

A.  William  J.  Fannin,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton.  DC. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $80,377.35.     E.   (9)    $23,586.48. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Feeney.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
W.ir-hington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Arthur  S.  Fefferman,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
W^ashlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Maxwell  Field,  210  Lincoln  Street, 
Boston.  Mass. 

B.  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Asso- 
ciation. 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $78.39. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Plerst,  607  Ring  BtUldlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  Canada, 

D.   (6)    $8,000.     E.   (9)    $155. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1701  18th  Street 
NW.,  Wartitngton.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $3,375. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual.  Lakeland,  Fla. 
E   (9)   $1,200. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing. St.  Paul.  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 
D.   (8)    $500.     E.   (9)   $789.74. 


A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  535  Transportation  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $695.     E.   (9)    $38. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative. 
Post  Office  Box  7278.  Station  C,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
D.    (8)    $2.92.     E.    (9)    $2.92. 

A.  James  W.  Forlstel,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    (6)    $1,612.50.     E.   (9)    $179.48. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis,  1730  K  Street  NW , 
Wa.shlngton,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $60. 

A.  Fowler,  Leva.  Hawes  &  Symington,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Samson,  Ltd.,  Christalnsted.  St.  Croix, 
Virgin  Islands. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $23.40.     , 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 
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B.  American   Telephone   &   Telegiapli   Co  .  a     Gas   Supply   Committee,    1725    DcSales 

195  Broadway,  New  York.  NY.  Srreet  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $411.44.  D.    (6)    $104,750. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox.  300  New  Jer.-^ey  Avenue  A.   Aubrey  D.  Gates,   535   North   Dr-.u-born 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Central     Arizona     Project     Association.  B.  American  Medical  Association   TlIo  North 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building.   Phoenix,   Ariz.  Dearborn  Street,*Chlcafio  111 


D.    (6)    $361.55.      E.    (9)    $179  45. 

A.  Charles  A    Francik.   1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Corning  Gla.ss  Works,  Corning.  N  Y, 
D,    (6)    $420. 

A.  R.  Frank  Prazicr,  1155  15lh  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National     Broiler     Council,     n55     l.'ith 
Street  NW.,  Washinuion   D  C, 

D.    (61    $250. 

A,  James   H,   French.    I(j2,')   K   Street    NW 
Wa,shington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute.  Iiio  ,  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $100.      E,    t9»    $51.50. 


A.  Joseph    Freni,    Jr..    1629    K    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Industrial    Bankers   Associa- 
tion,   1629    K   Street    NW  ,   Washington,    DC 


D.    (.6)    $1'70, 

A  Arthur  P.  Gild#>ir  2347  Vine  Street. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B  International  Union  of  United  Brew- 
ery, Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  ft  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
i  iiuiati,  Ohio.  ^ 

E     (9|    $1,797.67. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  E.Uit  Bro.ui  Street. 
foltunbus.  Ohio. 

B    Tlie  Ohio  Railroad  Associalioii    le  V^ifi 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
E    (9)    $421.01. 

A  Neal  P.  GlUen,  1712  G  Street  NW  . 
Washington, .D.C. 

B,  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Ginsburg  &  Feldman,  1  Farragui  Square 
S<iuth.  Washington,  D.C. 
A    T,v,.,      T,   x^     ,,  ^    National    Association    of    Tobacco    Dis- 

A.  Philip  P.  Friedlander.  Jr  ,  1343  L  Street      trlbutors.  360  Lexington  Avenue    New  York, 


NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As.so- 
ciation.  Inc.,  1343  L  Siren  NW  ,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $300. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE  .  Wa.shuigtoii 
U.C. 

D.    (6)    $22,375.      E.    ,9i    $12,202, 

A.  David  C.  Fullarton,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washln^on,  D  C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 1736  K  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shlngton    DC 

D.   (6)    $1,064. 

A.  Garrett  Fuller,  836  Wvatt  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Columbia  Steanislnp  Co..  1210  Standard 
Plaza.  Portland,  Oreg.  and  Columbia  Plywood  ,.    ^  ,.„.j^   „x     vj 
Corp.,   1110  Standard  Plaza,  Portland.  Oreg       W;ushington  DC 

D.  (6)    $157.50.     E.   (9)    $9.45.  b    District  of  Columbia  Institute  of  Cer- 
A    i^i.„  -o     .      T^  ~~7~^     ,                                     tified  Public  Accountants.  710  Penn.«vlvanla 

A.  John  Baxter  Punderburk,  National  Press      Building,  Washington  D  C 

'^%^f^T'T:'"'^.'''  D    ,6).  $125.     E.   (9)   $40. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug-  __ 

^^'n  ■  /fi^^^.m^'"^""  °''''^    Chicago.  III.  A.  Don    A.    Goodall.    1615    H    Street    NW., 

"■    <6>    *500  Wat^hington.  D.C. 

17m  S'-fn^Ju^''"'^''!''^    "'"'IIV:.''   *"   Merrigan,  A,  W.  S.  Gookin,   m" North   Central  Ave- 

17«)  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,      nue.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.   Arls  Gloves.   Iiic  ,    10   E,i;-t   38th   Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $74998. 


NY. 

E.    (9)    $45.68. 

A  Robert  Gladwin,  Fruit  Street  Boston, 
Mass. 

B.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Fruit 
street.  Boston,  Mass, 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann.  1700  Penn.-ylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estat*  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Inc.,  209  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $149  84. 

A  Glenn  F.  Glezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Philip   M.    Click,    1725    K    Street   NW., 


B  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D     (6)    $300.     E,   (9)    $30. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association  1712 
C;  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A  James  A.  Gray.  2139  Wisconsin  Avmne 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  .^s.su- 
ciation,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Wa.^h- 
ington,  DC. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

■      B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF    20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D     (6)    $101.25.     E.    (9)    $153.45. 

A  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co,  1416  Di-ij.'e 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  t 

E.    (91    $863.28. 

A  Dale  Greenwood,  302  Hoge  Building. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association.  302 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  723  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd  ,  485 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley,  1625  I  SUeet  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Government  Employes'  Council.  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $10,793.11.     E.   (9)    $4,977.48. 

-  • 6-~".  ".^.  A.  Grain  ft  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 

B.  DUabled  American  Veterans.  1425  East  *'''*"■  *^  Folger  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  E    (9)    $71.62. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.  

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 

A.  Marion  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW  ^i-"*!?  Fireinen  ft  Englnemen.   15401   De- 
Washlngton  DC                                                    '  *^"  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation    SO         °    <°'   W7,034.66.     E.   (9)   $67,034.66. 

P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  a    ^  ^  ' 

D    (6\   aso      p    iQ,   to  An  ^    George  Grant,  1619  Massachuseii.c  Ave- 

D.  (6)   $50.    E.   (9)   $2  40.  nue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin.  723  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  ft  Accident  Asso- 
ciation, Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln,  723  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oceanic  Properties,  Inc.,  Post  Office 
Box  2780,  HonoliUu,  Hawaii. 

A.  J.  9,  Grigsby,  Jr.,  1105  Stahlman  Build- 
ing, NashvUle,  Term. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council. 
1103-1111  Stahlman  Building,  Nashvuie, 
Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $2,400. 

A  Ben  H.  Guill.  2000  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion and  American  Zinc,  Lead  ft  Smdtir.g 
Co. 

D.   (6)   $4,100.     E.   (9)   $1,800. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gtilan. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  15th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Gadsby,' Maguire,  Hannah  ft  Merrigan, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  W;u;hington 
DC.  ^ 

B.  Cranbar  Corp    Ponce  PR 
D.    (6)    $1,375.     E.    (91    $23391. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner.  1511  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The   Anaconda  Co.   25  Broadway    New 
York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9 1    $709  09. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner.  1701   18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 


A.  Robert  W.  Haack,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc, 

A.  Hoyt  S.   Haddock,   100  Indiana   Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  AFL-CIO     Maritime     Committee.     100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $103.40. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washineion 
DC. 

D.   (61    $1,294.     E,   (9)   $140,48. 

A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  421  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of    American    Railroads. 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,    D  C. 

A.  Randolph  M.  Hale,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D  C. 
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A.  Andrew  G.  Haley   (deceased).   1733  De-  A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins.   1701   K  Street  NW,          B.  United  States  Brewers  Association.  535 
8Bl«a  Street  NW,  Waahlngton.  DC.  W  ishingl.on.  DC.  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  AMOClation  on  Broadcasting  Standards.  B.      Health      Insurance      AseoclatJon      of          D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $66.09. 
Inc.'.  1741  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington.  America.    1701    K   Street   NW,    Washington, 


D.C. 

D.  (8)   $321.54. 

A.  Harold  T. Halfpenny.  Ill  West  Washing- 
ton Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  J.  O.  Hall.  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 


D  c.  A.  M.  F.  Hlcklln.  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 

D.  i6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $12  07.  lag.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

,  B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee.  507  Bankers 

A.    Eugene    B.    Hayclen.    Jr.,  828    \Udland      Trust  Building.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


A.    Wilfred    H.    Hall,    1701    K   Street   NW..      W.i.-^liington.  D  C. 
Wasbln^on.  DC. 


Bank  Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.     Crop    Quality    Council,     828    Midland 
Brink    BuUdinEr.    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

D.     {<i)     $4,125.      E.     (9)     $392.17. 

A.    Kit    H.    Haynes,    1200    17th    Street    NW.. 


B.  National    Council    of    Farmer   Coopera- 

B.  NsJtlonal   Oil  Jobbers  Council.   1701   K  t.ves,  1200  17th  Street  NW,  W.ishin^on,  DC. 

Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.    H.iys    &    H.^ys,    920    Warner    Building.      Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  E.   C.  HaUbeck.  817   14th   Street  NW,  Wishmtjton,  DC.  ' 
Washington,  D.C.  B.  Motor  Commerce  .'Vijsociation.  Inc  .  4004 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817  Versailles  Road.  Lex.ng'on.  Ky. 
14thStre«tNW..  WasElngton,  DC.                       ■  D.  (C)   $1,399.77. 

D.   (6)   $6,875.10.  '  

A.  John  C   H.izen,  ni7  P  Street  NW,  Wash- 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888  ington.  D  C 


E.    (9)    $1,792.71. 

A.  John  W.  Hlght.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100. 


A.  Hill    &    Knowlton.    Inc.,    150    East   42d 


A.  Norman  HUl. 

B.  Industrial     Union     Depiirtment.     AFL^ 
CIO.  815   16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $804.79. 


17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  IJetrolt.  Mich.  I 

D.   (6)    $3,600.     E.    (9)    $12431. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17tli  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Comlslon  Maclonal  Para  el  Estudlo.  de 
la  Cafia  y  el  Azucar,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 


B.  National  Ret,ill  Merchants  Association, 
100   West  31st  Street.   New   York.   N.Y. 
E.  i9)  $103.95. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.   1701   K   Street   NW  .   W.ushington.   DC. 
D.  (Ci)   $420.71.     E,  (9)   $420.71. 

A.  Patrick  B   He.Uy.  30  F  Street  NW  .  Wash- 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  t>ark  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  Rockefeller      p  street  NW.,  W.T.shington.  DC. 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  D.  (6)  $200.     E    (9)  $49.30. 


Ington.  DC. 

B.  National  M;lk  Producers  Feder.^tlon.  30 


A.  Hamel,  Morgar,  park  &  Saunders,  888  a.  George  J.  Hecht.  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.                            New  York.  NY.,  and  20  E  Street  NW  .  Wash- 

B.  Tejcai  Ranch  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  1550.     ington.  DC. 

Bakersfleld,  Calif.  .         b.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  .  20  E 

D.   (6)  $1,800.  I     Street  NW  ,  Wasinngton.  D  C,  and  the  sub- 

committee   Bipartisan    Citizens"    Committee 


A.  Brtg.  Gen.  James  D.  Kittle.  USMC 
(retired).  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Vetera.as  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $1.16667.    E.  (9)  $85  85. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
r619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

E.  (9)    $61.10, 

A.  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.  (9)  $91.20. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 


A.  Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders.  888      for  Federal   Aid    far   Public   Elementary  and      '^"e  NW..  Washington,  D.C 


17th  Street  NW,  Washington.  DC. 


Secondary  Education.  2107  Davenport  Street 


B.  Watklns  Products,  Inc..  Winona,  Minn,     nw.,  Washington.  DC 


A.  William  R.  Hardman.  1411  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  St  Precision  Ma- 
chining Aasoclatlon.  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
^Mhlngtnn.  D.C. 


A.  Robert  B.  Heiney.  1133  20th  Street  N"W,, 
W.ushington.  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  .\ssociation,  1  133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

D.   i6)   $875.     E.   t9)    $848  02. 


A.  Eugene  J.  Hardyj  918  16bb  Street  NW 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 


A.  Kenneth    G.    Heis'.er.    1200    17th    Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Le.igue  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,   1730  K  Street  NW..     aociaUons,  1200  17U1  Street  NW.,  Washmgton, 


Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Oo.  301  Eaat  Sixth  Street.  ClncinnaU.  Ohio. 

B.  (•)  $253. 


DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  Kaiser  Center, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,050.  E.   (9)    $46.15. 

A.  Hogan  it  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
keters of  America.  Clasrton.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $93.59. 


A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
A.  Noel  Hemmendinger.   1000   Connecticut      nue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  ISlldred  B.  Harman,  212  Maryland  Ave 
mam  ME..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  National   Woman's   Christian   Temper-      q  c 
»noe  Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Bvanston. 

m. 

O.  (6)  $797.49.     E.  (9)   $472.44. 


Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United     States-Japan     Trade     Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 


A.  Wmiam  B.  Harman,  Jr..  1701  K  Street     j^^^  York.  NY 


A.  Edmund    P.    Hennelly.     150    East    42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Uobll    Oil    Corp..    150   East    42d    Street, 


irw,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Amertcan  Life  CXmventlon.  211  East  Chi 
eago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (8)  $70.43. 


D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.    (9)    $363.33. 


B.  Territory  of  Guam,  Agana,  Guam. 

A.  Fuller  Holloway,   888   17th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Toilet  Goods  Association,  Inc.,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A    Lee  B.  Holmes.  829  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual. Insurance  Alliance,  20 


A.  John  K.  Herbert,  575  Lexington  Avenue,      j^of^h  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ul. 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Magazine    Publishers    Association,    575 

A.  L.    Jamea   Hamenson.    Jr.,    1200    17th     Islington  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 
'"'  D.    (6)    $191.57. 


E.   (9)   $6.90. 


Street  HW,  Waahlngton,  D.C 

B.  National   Council   of   Farmer   Coojjera- 
tlvee,  1200  ntii  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.   (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $330.75. 


A.  Edwin    M.    Hood.    1730    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council   of  America,   1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.   Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Football  League.  1  Rockefeller 

A.  B.  A.  Rarris,  38  South  DeartXMTi  Street,      pi^za.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  ni.  

dJL^^SJT^IU^*"**"    "    **"'*'  A    f^»"^"  «  "^^^^'  ^^'^  Shoreham  BuUd- 

D.  (6)  $3.760..    ^^^      '  J  I      tog.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfleld,  Mass.,  rt  al, 

A.  Butt  P.  Harrison,   Gralehen  Building.  

WlBClkMtar  V*.  A-  Hester  4  Stone.  432  Shoreham  Building,      1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 

B.  BMac*  Anna.  Weatfleld,  llaas.,  et  aL  Washington,  DC.  DC. 


A.  Donald    E.    Horton.    222    West    Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  David   P.   Houlihan,    1000    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    States- Japan    Trade    Council, 
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A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pfozen  Pood 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC.  ^ 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan   Street,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $95951. 

A.  W.  T.  Huff.  918  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Independent    Natural    Gas    Association 
?bf  America.  918  16th  Street  NW,.  Washington 

DC.  '' 

D.    (6)    $352.50. 

A.  Everett  Hutchinson,  839  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson.  Jr..  1735  New 
York   Avenue.   Washington.   DC. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue.  Washington.  D  C 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $1,012.23. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  Post  Office  Box  2255 
W.oshington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $5. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  Post  Office  Box  2255 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hugo  W.  Zugnoni.  Rochester.  N  Y 

E.  (9)    $436. 

A.  Prank  N.  Ikard.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC,  ^ 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  ^ 

D.   (6)    $1,227.50. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D.  (6)    $10,593.86.     E.    (9)    $10,593.86. 

A.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $13,410.12. 

A.  Institute  of  Appliance  Manufacturers 
2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Institute  of   Scrap   Iron   &   Steel   Inc 
1729   H   Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C 
D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $12.51. 
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B.  Textile    Manufacturers    Institute,    Inc., 
1501   Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  NC 
D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $99. 

A.  Japanese  American  Cltiwns  League. 
1634  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington   D  C 

D.    (6)    $4,500.51.     E.    (9)    $43.16. 

A.  Chas.  B.  Jennings.  1712  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association.  1712 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  Robert  G.  Jeter.  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Spinks  Clay  Co..  Paris,  Tenn.,  et  al. 

A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $271.25.     E.    (9)    $3.74. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erativc  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman 
Street.  Denver.  Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,716.99.     E.    (9)    $213.14. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson.  1615  H  Street 
N'W.,  Washington,  D.C.  ^ — ^>>^ 

A.  Ned  Johnston,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $850.29. 

A.  Geo.  Bliss  Jones.  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

D.  (6)  $176.     E.  (9)  $364.96. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  11 10  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $15.25. 

A.  Karelsen.  Karelsen.  Lawrence  &  Nathan. 
230  Park  Av«nue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $226.82. 


A.  International      Armament 
Prince  Street.  Alexandria,  Va, 
E.   (9)    $1,500. 


Corp., 


10 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

E.   (9)    $41,143.80. 

A.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1435  k 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $3,265. 


A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion.  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.    (6)    $2,975.     E.    (9)    $3.75. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc..  1000 
First  National  Bank  Building.  St.  Paul  Minn. 
D.    (6)    $15,425.88.     E.    (9)    $7,950.50. 

A.  Robert    C.    Jackson.    1120    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 


A.  Allan   M.   Kearney,    1001   Broad   Street, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.,   1001   Broad 
Street.  Johnstown,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $464.54.     E.   (9)   $22.17. 

A.  William  J.  Keating.  400  Polger  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  NaUonal  Associa- 
tion. 400  Polger  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $24. 

A.  Howard   B.   Keck,   1801   Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles.  CaUf. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..   1801   Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.   W.   M.   Keck.   Jr..    1801    Avenue   of    the 
Stars,  LoB  Angeles,  Calif. 
E.  (9)  $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble.  Post  Office  Box  2180. 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Beflnlpg  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 

A.  Thomas  John  Kehoe  &  Associates.  1904 
Rookwood  Road.  Sliver  Spring.  Md. 
E.  (9)  $475. 


A.  Robert  H.  KeLen,  25  East  Chestnut 
Street.  Chicago.  III. 

B.  Mayonnaise  A^Salad  Dressings  Institute, 
25  East  Chestnut  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen,  25  East  Chestnut 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Preservers  Association,  25  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Cliicago.  111. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley.  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
W.^shington.  DC. 

*^  

A.  JohriTT.  Kelly.  1155  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Kelly,  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Wishinglon.  DC. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    {6)   $2,112.50. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  1341  G  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  G  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  16)  $630.     E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  H.irold  L.  Kennedy.  420  Cafrltz  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  ' 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co..  Flndlay.  Ohio 

E.  (9)    $115.20.  ■    _  . 

A.  Jiunes  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  W.ashington   D  C 

D.    (6)  $635. 

A.  William  P.  Kenney,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  60th  Street,  New 

York.  N.Y. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  235  East 
42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)   $300.     E.  (9)  $10o! 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

D.    (6)   $300.     E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin,  lOO  Indiana  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Time,  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y.  J 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  William  J.  Kerwln,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $2,100. 

A.  Edward  W.  Kiley,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors  & 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

E.  (9)   $732.20. 

A.  T.  Bert  King.  812  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221    North   LaSalle  Slreet,   Chicago,   UL 

D.    (6)    $750. 

A.  Clifton  Klrkpatrtck,  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn. 


ACOQQ 
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B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    Amenc.i, 
Post  OlBce  Box  12285.  Memphis,  T^nn. 
D.   (9)    •«90.     E.   (9)    »5769. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler.  901  HamiUon  Street. 
Allen  town,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co  .  901 
Hamilton  Street.  Allentown.  Pa.  , 

D.    (8)    •161.25.     E.    (9)    $218  58  1 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co  .  220  Risi  AJd 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    HSO.     E.    (9)    »83  20 

A.  Robert  E,  Kline,  Jr  .  4,30  Wyatr  Bn'.d- 
Ing.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Pishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
Association,  20  North  Walker  Drive.  Cliic^i^  •. 
111. 

D.    (6)    $1,800.     E     i9l    $177  08.  i 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline.  Jr  430  Wy.ut  Buiicliii- 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors  .Association  •  ■( 
America,  Inc.,  West  Higglns  Road  HnfTir.ii 
Estates,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9l    $98  88 

A.  James  F.  Kmetz.  1427  I  Street  NV,  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  .Anieri'M  '.•<«) 
16th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D  C. 

D.  (6)   $4,802.  I 

A.  George  J.  Knaly.  1200  I.5th  S'reet  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhoofl  of  Elect ric.tl 
Workers.  1^00  15th  Street  NW  W.islunc;n,ii. 
D.C.  I 

D.  (6)  $3,999.99.  ' 

A.  John  D.  Knodell.  Jr  17:i0  K  .strHf  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co  .  P'*t  Offl'  e 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $1,126.23.  I 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  702  H  .si  repl  NW 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Limestone  Insiifnt''.  Inf-  7'i2 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $36.90.  I 

A.  William  L.  Kohler.  1616  P  Sirert  NW. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American   Tnickins   As.soci.it ions     Ir. 
,1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington   D  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  l9i  $2.54  35.  j 

A.  Komlners  &  Fort.  529  Tr)wpr  Buildinij 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamsiiip 
Lines.  1155  15th  Street  NW  .  Wa.shinpton. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,540.    E.  i9)  S136.^)l  | 

A.  Komlners  b  Port.  529  Tower  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship  Lines. 
1165    16th   Street   NW  .    W.vslungton,    DC. 

E.  (9)  $139.21. 

A.  Komlners  &  Fort.  529  Tower  Builciin?, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Par  East  Line.  Inc  .  141  B.-\fery 
Street,  San  Prancisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99.    E.  (9)  $171  50. 

A.  Oerm&lne  Krettek.  200  C  Street  SE , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)    $5,501  55. 

A.  Herman  C.  Kruse.  245  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Pacinc  Om  *  Electric  Co..  345  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco.  CalK. 

D.    (6)    $3,607.50.     E.    (9)    $3.91104. 

A.  June  Kysllko,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 


B.  National  Rural  Electric  Co.  .pr-r.ui'.  e 
Assoclition,  2000  Florida  A\ciiue  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C. 

A  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  Wff^-  1 ;  55  :5th 
Svreet  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  an(!  II  .^uith 
L.iSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111 

A  Lalxirers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  905  16th  Street  MV  W.^.^ijinK-nn. 
D  C 

E     i9i    $10,206  73. 

A,   Laborers'    Politico!    .Actioii    Leatii-,r.    itnj 
lt;th  Street  NW  .  Wa.-^hington.  D  C 
D     (6)    $7,804.21.     E.    (91    $14,300. 

A  L.ibor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
•-■p     luo   Indiana   Avenue   NW..  Wushingwn. 


n  C 


D     (6i    «8.292       E     i9)    $7,039. 


A  Rhhard  H.  Lane  1511  K  Street  NW  . ' 
V..i.-.lrfnpTon.  D  C. 

B  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Particip.ition  m  Public  Financ- 
ing. 

A  Reed  E  Larson  1000  I.  Street  NW  , 
'.V.ishington.  D  C. 

B  National  Right  To  Work  Committee. 
1000  L  Street  NW..  Wa.shmgton    DC 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley.  1712  G  street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B  D.  C.  Division.  American  .\utomi>bile 
A-sociation.  1712  G  Street  NW  ,  W.ishington. 
DC. 

A.  L.  Edward  La.-hman.  815  10th  ."Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Pederatiim  of  huhur  tc  Con- 
gre.ss  of  Industrial  Org.^nizations.  815  16th 
.-^tree-.  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

D.    (6)    $3,562.     E.    (9i    $459  20. 

A,  Dillard  B.  Lasseter.  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc  . 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington   D  C 

D.    (6>    $1,200.      E,    (91    $525 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence.  1101  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B,  .American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271  Ave- 
ii'ie  of  the  .Americas.  New  York,  NY. 

D    i6»  $312  50.      E    (9»  $91   18 

A  .John  V  Lawrence.  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Truckine  .Associa"  ions.  Inc  . 
1616  P  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D  C. 

D     (6)    $1200.      E     (9)    $24  35. 

.A.  League  of  American.?  R<"sid;ne  .Abroad. 
910  17th  Street  NW  .  Wiishington    DC. 

A  Robert  F  I.ederer.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing.  Washington.  D  C 

B  American  A.ssociation  of  Nurserymen. 
Inc  .  835  Southern  Buildmg.  W;u~hincti>n. 
DC 

D      R)  S.)6  25       E    i9i  $;o« 

.A  Lo  >nard  F  Lee,  402  Sol.tr  Building. 
W.i^hmgton.  DC 

B  Tenneco,  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  251 1 .  Hous- 
ton. Te.x. 

E.    1, 9  I    $83  60. 

A.  Ernest  I.eff.  9301  Wilshire  BLuIeutrd, 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 


A  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
W.ishington,  D.C. 

B.  Na'ional  Telephone  Cooperative  As.-o- 
ci.ition.  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C. 

D.    i6)   $187. 

A  G  E.  Leighly,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
W.ishington.  D.C. 

A    E    Leitz.   Inc.   468   Park   A\eniie   .--^luni. 
N-w  York.  NY. 
F.    i9l    .S2.992,91. 

A  Nil.s  A.  I^ennartson,  38  South  Deajb<.rn 
.Sireet.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  38  S'luth 
D'-^rborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)    $9,249.96.     E.    (9)    $60. 

A  Donald  Lerch  &  Co,  Inc..  1522  K  .^inrt 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Shell  Chemical  Co..  110  West  31si  sirt<i 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A  Roy  T  Lester.  1  Farragut  Square  Soutli. 
W.isliuiKton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  5.i5 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  II 

D.    (6)    $208.25.    E.   (9)    $10.20. 

A  Morris  J.  Levin,  1632  K  Street  NW  . 
Washnigton.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  R<iilro<.ci'-, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D  C 

A  Morris  J,  Levin,  1632  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  C  Pe:.n 
Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Hal  Leyshon,  122  East  42d  Street,  New- 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians.  f)41 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D     (6)    $4,999.98.      E.    (9)    $1.92878 

A  Lightweight  Aggregate  Percent^ige  De- 
pletion Committee,  care  of  John  W.  Robe:  is. 
Post  Office  Box  9138.  Richmond.  Va. 

D.    (6)    $5,226.62.    E.    (9)    $2,552  08. 

A.  Donald  O.  Ll^icoln,  1001  ConiUHii  ;t 
Aventie.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Electronic  Con-.- 
ponent  Manufacturers.  1001  Connecnrut  .A,  e- 
nue.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6>    $900.      E.    (9)    $63.88. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1735  DeSale.s  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D'    i6i    $55  25.     E.    (9)    $20. 

A  Charles  B.  Lipsen,  1741  DeS.iles  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Associ.iti'  n. 
1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC, 

D    (6l  $4,826.87.     E.  (9)  $1,42501. 

A  Zel  E.  Lipsen.  1925  K  Street  NW  ,  W.i.-h- 
Ington,  DC, 

B,  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators  * 
Paperhangers  of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D,C. 

D.  (6i  $3,575. 

A  Robert  O.  Litschert,  1200  18lh  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18ih  Street  NW.,  Wa.'^linmn.n. 
DC 

D    (6  I  $825.    E.  (9)  $37.31. 


A.  Basil    R.    Littln,    30   Rockefeller    P1,./,t 
New  York.  NY. 

B,  Continental     Oil     Co,     30     RcH'ke.'rlier 


A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 

for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1028  Con-  piaza~ New  York   N^" 

neoticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC,  '  '  '      '  J 

D   (6)  $17,     E   (9)  $118,  ^    joi,|„    J     i^ng,    711    14th    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC, 

A,     Legislative    Committee,     International  B.  International    Printing    Pressmen    and 

Economic   Policy   Association     1625   I   Street  jAflslstants'   Union  of  North   America,   Pres-- 

NW.,  Washington.  DC.  pien's  Home,  Tenn. 

E.  (9)  $2,480.27:4  D.  (6)  »1.950.    E.  (9)  $80. 


A.  Paul  H.  Long,  1612  K  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30  Rock- 
efeller Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $156.80. 

A.  R.  C.  Longmlre.  Paula  Valley.  Okla. 

B.  Natlonsa   Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City.  Tex. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  1616  P  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc, 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $294.50. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles,  Va, 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roa- 
noke. Va. 

D.  (6)   $600.  ■* 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1708  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Robert  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  New  Brunswick. 
N.J. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  111 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western    Medical    Corp.,    415-423    West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Milton   P.   Lunch,   2029   K   Street   NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  (  r  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C 

D.  (6)    $750. 

A.  John  M.  Lynham.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Charles  and  Katrushka  J.  Parsons,  310 
Park  Avenue.  Pasay  City,  Manila.  Philippines. 

E.  (9)   $313. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr..  Eleventh  &  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  CaUfomla     Railroad     Association,     215 
Market  Street,  San  Prancisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,812.50.     E.    (9)    $777.57. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  43<1 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D,   (6)   $198.     E.   (9)   $121.83. 

A.  John   A.   McCart,   100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  Employes'  Council,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,019.22. 

A.  McCarty     &     Wheatley,     1200     Walker 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Evan  Jones  Coal  Co..  Jonesvllle.  AiaskA. 
D.  (6)   $1,300. 


B.  Semitropic  Water  Storage  District,  2714 
L  Street.  Bakersfleld,  Oallf . 

D.  (6)   $1,100. 

A.  McClure  ft  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Ocwa-Oola  Co.,  Post  Office  Drawer 
1734,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1710  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  OU  Corp,  150*East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  J.  McCooey,  1226  36th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Seventeen  Eighty  Nine,  Inc.,  1226  36th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $25. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
B.  of  L.  E.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDennott,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers"  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $3,646.14.     E.   (9)    $127.32. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montena  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

E.  (9)    $426.39. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Conunlttee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  its  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  Ptibllc  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  4107  Davenport  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  J.  McGowan,  777  14th^treet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Legislature.  Charlotte 
Amalle,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 

D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $295.38. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)   $262.50.     E.  (9)   $73.63. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

D.   (6)   $2,095.29.     E.  (9)   $69.99. 

A.  W.  P.  McKenna.  427  West  Fifth  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  CallfMTila  Savings  and  Loan  League. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW,  Washine- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  WlUlam  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $212.25. 


A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  20  Chevy  Chase 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Printing  Industrlee  of  America,  Inc.,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.     (6)  $476.     E.  (9)  $970. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr..  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Wa»hingtoii.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Asnoclatlon.  Inc.. 
care  of  Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wcrffberg.  100  West  Pine 
Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $2,500. 


A.  John  G.  Macfarlan.  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  East  42d  Street.  New 

York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,290.     E.  (9)  $315.50, 

A.  Jos.  R.  MacLare,  4  Linden  Drive,  Hudson 
Palls,  N.Y.  ^ 

B.  Potlatch  Forests  Inc.,  320  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $950.    E.   (9)    $420.65. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  1026  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  Inc., 
care  of  Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolfberig,  100  West 
Pine  Street,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

D,   (6)    $812.50.    E.   (9)   $119.13. 


A.  Don    Mahon, 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $933.44. 


1127    Warner    Building, 


A.  Carter  Manasco. 
D.  $5,400.     E.  $151.92. 

A.  Rufus  W.  Blanderaon,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Asaoclatlon, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.    E.   (9)    $3,000. 

A.  Olj-a  Margolin  (Mrs.),  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc, 
1  West  47th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,296.20.    E.    (9)    $126.38. 

A.  James  Mark,  Jr.,  1427  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,802. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  DearbcwTi,  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $525.     E.    (9)    $898. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Marks.  65  Market  Street, 
San  Prancisco.  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street. 
San  Prancisco,  Calif. 

A.  David  M.  Marah,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Aaeociatlon.  85 
John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $a0.5«. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Asaoclation  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

D.    (6)    $3,255.     K   (9)    $46.30. 


A.  McOarty     A     Wheatley, 
Building,  Washington,  D.C, 


1200    Walker 


A.  Charle«    R.    McNeUl.    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washli^gton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association, 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.     E.  (8)  $7,960.45. 
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A.  Michael   Marsh,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executlvee'  Association 
400  First  Stree*  KW,  Washington.  D.C. 

D,   (6)    $396.16. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1343  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 


AC^OOA 
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B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Rctreaders 
AMOoUtlon.  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   »313.50.     E.   (9)    M-SO.  i 

A.  J.  Paull  Marsball,  925  Trarisportatlou 
Building,  Wa«bington,  D.C. 

B.  Aasoclatlon     of     Ametioan     Railroads. 
^^Tranqxurtatlon  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $266.14.     E.   (9)    9343  10. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ifld -Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulaa  Building.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.   (6)    $500.     £.   (9)    »120. 

A.  UUe  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
K.Y. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

,  B.  JapAnese-Amerlcan      Citizens      League. 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Prancisco.  CaJif. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Dept.. 
AFb-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   M.099.93.     E.   (9)    tl.059.45. 

A.  J.  M.  Massey,  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (0)  •643.49. 


A.  Charles  E.  Mattingly,  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $2,664.     E.  (9)  $102.41. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panlea,  1200  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $18  25. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  E  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co  .  270  Peachtree  Street. 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Aventie  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  North 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.  (6)   $3,625.     E.  (9)  $735. 


B    American  Federation  of  Lalx>r  A  Con-  B.  Tenneco,    Inc.,    Post    OIBee    Box    251!. 

gress  of  Industrial  OrganlzaUons,   815   16th  Houston,  Tex. 

Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC.  E.   (9)    $78.40. 

D.  (6)  »3,952.      E.  (9)  $284  34.  

A.  Jim  M.  Milllgan,  402  Barclay  Build. i. p. 

A.  LawTence    C.    Merthan,    1735    K   Street  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

NW..  Washington.  DC  b.  National    Water    Company    Confereiue, 

B.  Chas.   Pfizer  &  Co,   Inr     23.5   Est-it  42d  402  Barclay  Building,  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y  . 


D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    fI55 

A.  Metropolitan     Wiishington      Board      of 
Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW  ,  Washuicton   D  C. 

A.  M.    Barry    Meyer.    161C    P    Street    NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Trucking    A'^ch  iation.^;.    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6l    $750.     E.    |9)    $798  15 


A.   Michigan  Hospital  Ser\i' p    441   i' 
ferson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 
E,   (9i   $1,651.87. 


A.  liayonnalse  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute, 
25  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  A.  Means.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John    8.    Hears,    1608    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  , 

D.  (6)    $3,240.     E.   (0)    $64.95.  I 

A.  Carl  J.  Ifegel,  1343  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  716 
North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $8300. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Mrikeljohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


-'     Ti'f- 


A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  .A.s.sDciation. 
Shawano,  Wis.,  and  Box  128   Ca?enovia.  NY. 


A.  Othmcr  J.  Mlscho,  5025  Wiscor.Mn 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

A.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  care  if 
W.  W.  Dalton,  Law  Department.  Frisco  "Liv.o. 
906   Olive   Street.   St.   Louis.   Mo. 

E.   i9)    $419.34. 

-\  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SE  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Ad\anit- 
ment  of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 


A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  1725  1  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific    Corp..    Box    311.    P<i:t- 


A.  Clarence  R.   Mile.s.    IGJ.t    I    -Street    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Legislative      Comnultee.      International      land.  Oreg. 

Economic    Policy    .A.s.socuilion     HJ-5    I    ."^treel  

NW,  Washington.  D  C  A    Mobilehome   Dealers   National   As,sck  ;a- 
E.   (9)    $1,560,67.                                                         tion,   39   South   LaSalle   Street,   Chicago.   11!. 
E.   (9)    $1,812.57. 

A.  Capt.   A.   Stanlev   Miller     16l;J   K   .Street  

NW..  Wasliington.  DC.  A.  Willis    C.    Moffatt,    525    First    Security 

B.  American  Committee  for  Fi.ig.s  "i  .N'ece.s-      Building,  Boise.  Idaho. 


sity,  25  Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y, 
D.   (6)    $100. 

K.  Miller  Asfociates.  Inc  \~<)b  Dc.S.:]es 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  Associated  Telephone  Answerir.g  Ex- 
change. Inc.  777  14th  Street  NU  W.. filing- 
ton.  D  C. 

D.    (61    $9.37,50.     E.    i9»    $90 

A  Miller  Associates.  Inc  ,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC, 

B.  National  Music  Publisher.s'  .A.'-,^(xi.;tion, 
Inc  ,  460  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9(    $194  30 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hrtcl,  Wa.sh- 
lngton. D  C. 

B.  Dallas,    Tex  ,    Chamber    of    Commerce. 
D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A,  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  HoWI.  W.ish- 
Ington.   DC 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  As.sociation. 
2211    South    Coast    Building     Houston.    Tex. 

D.    (61  $2,625. 


B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cahfornia.  225  Btish 
Street.  San  Francisco.   Calif.,   and   other.>.. 
D.   (6)  $140. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody.  925  Transport:! tir.n 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railro:i(l.<=. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $59.92.     E.    (9)    $181.01. 

A,  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  S<reet  NW  , 
Wa.shington,  DC. 

D,  (6)    $625. 

.A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  .\\civ.\':  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teair.- 
sters.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW,.  Washinjtton. 
DC, 

D     (6)    $3,750. 

A  Mrs.  Jennelle  Moorhead,  1250  Eir.cr.  '.li. 
University  Campus.  Eugene,  Oreg. 

A.  Henry  J.  Moreschi.  905  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW..  Wa-shlntrtnn. 
DC 

E.  (9)  $533.29. 

A.  J.  V.  Morgan,  Jr..  815  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Humane  Association.  Poe^t  Of- 
fice Box  1266.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Morison,  Clapp.  Abrams  &  Haddock  the 
Pennsylvania   Building,   Washington,   DC 

A.  Uoyd    S.    Miller,    1730    K    Street    NW,  B.  The  Sperry&  Hutchinson  Co,  330  Mndl- 
Washington.   DC.   and    195   Broadway,   New      *«"  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 

„   '       ■    ■  „  ,      ^  .    ™  ,  ,     ^  A.  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc  .  4004 

B.  American  Telephone  &   Telegraph  Co,     Versailles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky. 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  NY.  ^  ' 

D.   (6»  $476.18. 


A.  Dale      Miller.      377      Mayflower      Hotel, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  C<^     NVwp  ilf.  Tex  . 
and  New  York.  NY. 

D,   (6)  $2,250. 


A.  Edwin  Reid  Miller.  1004  Parnam  Street. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska    Railroads    Legislative    Com- 
mittee, 1004  Pamam  Street,  Om&ba,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)   $3,750.    E.  (9)  $1,67632. 


D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $1,587.88. 


A.   John  J.   Murphy.  Jr..   815   15th   Street 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller.  912  Failing  Building.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Portland.  Oreg.  B.  Bricklayers,  Masons  &  Plasterers  inter- 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  912  Fall-  national  Union  of  America.  815  15th  Street 
Ing  Building.  Portland.  Oreg.  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 


E.   (9)    $338.87. 


D.  (6)  $2,925.    E.  (9)  $618.90. 


A.  John    J.    Murphy,    Wilellnor    Estates. 

A.  Robert   H.   Miller,   402   Solar   Building.     Route  2,  Box  113-D,  Edgewater.  Md. 
Washington.  DC.  B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 
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A.  William  E.  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  William  E.  Murtha,  918  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box  7278, 
Station  C.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7278,  SUtlon  C,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
1200   17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $286.84. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza.  Newark.  N  J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza.  New- 
ark. N.J. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  ^ 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen.   1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington    D  C 
D.  (6)  $1,295.70.    E.  (9)  $1,252.22. 

A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies.  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona 
Minn. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $7.75. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $823.72.    E.  (9)  $15,495.85. 

A.   National   Association   of  Pood   Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington   D  C 
D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Pood 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $42,983.33.     E.   (9)   $2,196.71. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Manu- 
facturers. Munsey  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York   N  Y 
D.   (6)   $1,639.24.     E.   (9)   $1,639.24. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heatlng-CooUng  Contractors.  1016  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $808.66.    E.  (9)  $808.66. 

A.  National   Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. Post  Office  Box  1924.  Washington,  D  O 
D.   (6)    $25,000.    E.   (9)    $8,619.19. 

A.  National  Association   of  Soil   &  Watw 
Conservation  Districts.  League  City  Tex. 
D.  (6)  $441.58.    E.  (9)  $562.50. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,660.06. 

A.  National    Automobile   Dealers   Associa- 
tion. 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington   D  O 
D.   (6)   $11,836.81.     E.   (9)   $11,836.81. 

A.  National    Broiler    Council,    1155    16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $550.     E.   (9)   $550. 


A.  National   Coal   Policy  Conference.   Inc 
1000  16th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C 
E.   (9)    $6,600.71. 

A.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  HUAC, 
656    North    Western    Avenue,    Los    Angeles, 

D.   (6)    $1,366.15.     E.   (9)    $1,366.15. 

A.  National  Community  Television  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  535  Transportation  BuUdlne 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6;   $960.50.     E.   (9)   $960.50. 

A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc.,  26  Auburn  Av- 
enue. Atlanta.  Ga. 

D.   (6)   $2,775. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  lu. 

A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Buildlne 
Post  Office  Box  23.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A    National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis   Tenn 
D.    (6)   $12,901.97.     E.   (9)   $12,901.97. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 620  Southern  Building.  Washington, 

D.     (6)  $3,370.60.     E.  (9)  $3,370.60. 

A.  NaUonal  CouncU  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.  (6)   $5,123.75.     E.  (9)   $5,281.69.       ' 

A.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations.  239  Beach  Road 
Alameda,  Calif.  ^^' 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)  $317.60. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW,  Washington. 

D.     (6)  $533.36.     E.  (9)  $473.08. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  .Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York  N  Y 
D.   (6)  $40.39.     E.  (9)  $40.39.  '      '    ' 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc..  920  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $22,771.49.     E.  (9)  $22,771.49. 

A.  National  Fisheries  Institute,  Inc.,  1614 
20th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

A,  National  Forest  Products  Association 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washine- 
ton,  D.C.  ° 

D.   (6)  $136.34.    E.  (9)  $118.16. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference.  Inc..  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D.  (6)  $11,944.09.    E.  (9)  $21,896.53. 

A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion,  1735  K  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)  $206.96. 
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A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
309  Livestock  Exchange  Building.  Omaha! 
Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)    $7,417.54.     E.    (9)    $7,417.64. 

A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K 
Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C 

E.  (9)    $1,680. 

A.  National  Parking  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $951.66. 

A.  National  Preservers  Association.  25  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


A.  National  Reclamation  Association.  897 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $22,469.80.    E.    (9)    $11,993.95. 

A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $5,851.53. 


A.   National    Right   To   Work   Committee. 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.   . 

E.   (9)    $1,842.15. 


A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C 
D.   (6)   $106,314.    E.   (9)    $3,232. 


A.  National   Telephone   Cooperative   Asso- 
ciation. 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
E.   (9)    $1,675. 


A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreadej-s  As- 
sociation.   1343   L   Street   NW.,    Washington. 

D.    (6)    $618.     E.    (9)    $618. 


A.  National  UtUIty  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  815  15th  Street  NW..  Washlmrton. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,100. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
D.   (6)    $24,139.     E.   (9)   $4,784.74. 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D-   (6)   $609,229.80.     E.   (9)   $8,420.94. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  League  of  Insvu-ed  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  WashinKton 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,753.45.     E.  (9)  $8,643.92. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc     702 
H  Street  NW,  Washington.  D  C 
D.   (6)   $1,893.95.     K.   (9)   $1,893.96. 


A.  Natlon-Wlde  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy.  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washine- 
ton.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $11,850.     E.    (9)    $7,030.32. 

A.  Robert   R.    Neal.    1701    K    Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Alan   M.   Nedry.   888    17th   Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Post 
Office  Box  351.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $2,635.65. 

A.  Samuel    E.    Neel,    1707   H    Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,   111   West   Washington  Street,   Chicago, 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $3,611. 

A.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion. 210  Lincoln  Street.  Boston.  Mass 
D.   (6)    $478.39.     E.   (9)    $478.39. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $1,650. 
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A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  817  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  CTlerks, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,999.98.     E.    (9)    »723.22. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble.  29  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Council  of  Front  Sharing  Industries.  29 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Charle«  M.  Noone.  410  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $494.47. 

A.  Joseph  A-  Noone.  514  Madison  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
.eintlon,   1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

DC. 

A.  O.  L.  Norman.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
WastalnKton,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  I 

D.  («)   $900.     E.   (9)   $46.89.  I 

A.  North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box  5425,  Raleigh, 
N  C 

E.  (9)   $122. 

A.  North    Carolina    Railroad    Association, 
Post  Office  Box  2635.  Raleigh,  N.C. 
D.   (6)    $712.69.     E.   (9)    $393.10. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
ICanufacturera  and  Milk  Indtistry  Founda- 
tion, 1106  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

K.  (9)    $107.32. 

A.  Harry  E.  Nartham,  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Cbicago,  111. 

A.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Wasbin^on,  D.C. 

B.  liortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  ill  West  Washington  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.   (6)   $5,350.     E.   (9)    $5,355.  | 

A.  E.  IS.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $aOO.     E.   (9)    $23.50. 

A.  Michael  J.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
T  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)   $180.80. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  3301  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  AsBociation,  3301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $650.     E.   (9)    $650. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell,  1200  17th  Street 
KW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  P'armer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $4,225.02.     E.   (9)   $324.34.  . 

A.  William  B.  O'Connell.  400  First  Street 
MW,.  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  Brotherhood    of    Railroad    Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 
D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  O  Connor.  Green.  TTiomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly,  '508  Federal  Bar  Building,  Washington, 
DC.' 

B.  American  Transit  As.sociation.  815  Con- 
necticut .Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $17,500      E.    (9)    $656  22. 

A  O'Connor,  Green.  Thoma.<;.  Walters  & 
Kellv,  508  Federal  Bar  Building.  Wa.shington, 
DC.' 

B.  EI  Pa.so  Natural  Ga.';  Co  ,  1  Cha.^e  Man- 
hattan Plaz.a.  New  York,   N  Y. 

D.    i6i    $5  0(30 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thoma.s,  Wiillers  & 
Kellv.  508  Federal  Bar  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Upper  Mis.siR.sippl  Towing  Corp..  7703 
Normancialp  Road   Mlnneapoiis.  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $48120. 

A  John  B  O'Day.  11  East  Aci.ims  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economi.',';  .=;ocie»y  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    iti)    $10.96J  79. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1616  P  Sireet  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  AaverKan  Trucking;  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Was'mngton,  D  C, 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  15  Union  Square.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,885.      E.    (9)    «258.19. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare  and  James  H  Rowe, 
Jr.,  1120  Investment  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America.  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  -Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

E.  (9)    $927.25. 

A.  Alvln  2.  Oliver.  400  Ftilger  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 400  Poleer  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $21  62. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc,  702 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $14  30. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  "Brake- 
men,  OR  C.  &  B,  Building.  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E.    (9)  $6.518  07. 

A.  Morris  E.  Oeburn,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  R,\llroad  Committee. 

A.  Kermlt  0\'erby.  2000  Florida  .Avenue 
NW.,   Washington.   DC, 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  .Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,   DC 

D.    (6)  $185. 

A.  John  A.  Overholt.  10400  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Kenslng'con,  Md,  Branch  office,  1106 
Munsey   Building,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,207.56. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Camp>bell  Soup  Oo,,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue, Camden.  N.J. 


A.  Walter  Page,  Post  Office  Box  128,  Caze- 
novla.  N.Y. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  1310,  Kansas  City, 
Kans. 

B.  Mlssls6lK>l  Valley  Association,  225 
South  Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

A  J.  D.  Parel,  244  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B,  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $272.75.     E.   (9)   $263, 

A.  James  D.  Parrlott,  Jr.,  539  South  Main 
Street.  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  539  South  Main 
Street.  Findlay.  Ohio. 

A,  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   16)    $295. 

A,  Michael  Pasternak,  1435  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  International  Union  of  District  50. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1435  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $3,265. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Assocla,- 
tion,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  {9)    $132,15 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Charitable  Contributors  Association, 
100  Old  York  Road,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $700. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

B.  Family  Tax  Association,  100  Old  York 
Road,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street 
Pike.  Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

B.  The  Pltcalrn  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street, 
Wilmington.  Del. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $75.     E.  (9)   $75. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

.A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  500  Minnesota  Fed- 
eral Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  REA  Telephone  Association, 
500  Minnesota  Federal  Building,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    $7,500,     E.   (9)   $2,691.54. 

A.  J.  Hardin  PeterBon,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS.  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida   Citrus  Mutual,   Lakeland,   na. 

D.  (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $43.50. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Drawer 
BS,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  'Vegetable  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  20155,  Orlando,  Fla. 

E.  (9)   $16.69, 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Poet  Office  Drawer 
BS,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  West  Coast  Inland  Na'vlgatlon  District, 
Coiut  House,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)   921. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  &  Bar-  A.  WUllam  J.  Potts.  Jr.,  1735  DASales  Street 

tenders  International  Unloj^^Bast  Fourth  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,     ^^^  b.  Association  on' Broadcasting  Standards. 

D.  (6)   $2,499.99.  Inc..  1741  I>eSales  Street  NW„  Washington 

D.C. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assocla-  

tion,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  A.  William  L  Powell,  1110  Ring  BtUldlng 

E.  (9)    $18.65.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
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A.  Otie   M.   Reed.    1107   19th  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,150.     E.    (9)  $1,568. 

A.  W.     O.    Reed.     6254     Woodland     Drive, 
Dallas.  Tex. 

D.   (6)  $595.     E.   (9)  $259. 


.     ._     ^    „    „  .  ■;  „„.   „  ,,        ,    _  ^-  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of         A.  George  L.  Reld.  Jr     1616  P  Street  NW 

^nf'^^Pw  °v;.^^^^^uf^  National   Press     America,    1110   Ring   Building,   Washington.     Washington,  DC  ' 

illdine,  Washlntrton.  D.C.  r\  n  ^     .         .  '       .  .  . 


Building,  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,   417  South 
Hill  Street,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $3,300.     E.    (9)    $850. 

A.  John  P.  Philbln.  510  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  MobU   Oil   Corp.,    150   East   42d   Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $247.75. 

A.  Richard  N.  Philleo,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Clilcago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,462.50.     E.    (9)    $57.67. 

A.  Tom  Pickett,  944  TransporUtion  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $10.68. 

A.  Bruce   O.   Pike.    400   First   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  Flrart  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $450. 

A.  James  P.  Pinkney,   1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc, 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $213.45. 

A.  T.   E.   Pinkston,   101   East   High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  (9)  $278.68. 


DC. 

E.  (9)  $7.60. 


B.  American    Trucking   Associations,    Inc.. 

1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

.     r^  .  I^-  (6)    $799.98.     E.    (9)    $1^.43. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Power.  1414  I  Street  NW.,  

W^hington,  D.C.  a.  Robert   E.  Reiser,  6649   Holland  Street 

B.  American    Restaurant    Institute.    1414     McLean,  Va. 


I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $3,000. 


B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th 
Street   NW.,    Washington,   DC. 

A.     Retired     Officers    Association,     1626     I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $92,566.54. 

n    Ti^tt^  =;  V      <=..._  T          .  ^-  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League.  Employees   of   the   U.S.   Government    900   F 

221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400.  D.    (6)    $15,503.17.     K   (9)   $8,966.34. 


A.   Graydon   R.   Powers,   Jr.,    1735   DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D. (6)  $10. 

A.  William  C.  Prather.  221  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Tlieron    J.    Rice.    1710    H    Street    NW„ 
Waslalngton,  D.C. 


A.  William  H.  Press,    1616  K   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $7,500, 

»    Tn„       4.    T    T,    .1 —        _  °    Continental     Oil     Co.,    30    Rockefeller 

A.   Forrest  J.   Prettyman.   730  15th   Street  Plaza,   New  York    N  Y 

NW.,  Washington,  DC.  '      ' 

^Association   of   Registered   Bank  Hold-  A.  James    W.   Richards,    1000    16th   Street 

ing  'Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW,  Wash-  NW.,  Washington    D  C 


lngton\LC. 

D.  (6)  n«7.50.    E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Earle     W.     Putnam.     5025     Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  A.  Quinlan,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,215.90.    E.  (9)  $488.57. 


B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)  $1,133.34.    E.  (9)  $16.63. 

A.  Dorsey  Richardson,   61   Broadway,  New 
York,   NY. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell.     723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A    r,^        J  ^  ^     .                                                      ^-  ■*!''    Transport    Association,    Washlng- 
A.  Edward  F.  Ragland,  6917  MarbiuTr  Road,      ton  D  C 
Bethesda,  Md.  '  

c.^"  J^t  '^?*^«>    Institute.    Inc.,    1735    K  A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     733     Washington 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
A    D    1          TV.     T~  ^    ^■^■'^-    Financial    Corp.,    660    Madison 

A   The  Pltcarln  Co     inn  Wp<=t  intv,  cjf,-»f       ^^\^^^^^^  ^^^  Executives'  Association,  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Umlncrt        dH  Street,     400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Jamee  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $1,460. 


Wilmington,  Del. 
E.  (9)  $56.48, 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $18,364.89.     E.    (9)    $1,350. 


.    „   .,  „  A.  R.   J.    Rlddtck.    1012    14th   Street   NW. 

A.  Railway    Progress    Institute,    38    South      Washington,  DC. 


Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111 
D.    (6)  $256.56.     E.  (9)  $256.56. 


A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

E.   (9)  $75.31. 


B.  Freight  Forwarders  Institute.  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $364.80. 


A.  J.   Francis   Pohlhaus,   422   First   Street 
SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance^ 
ment  of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street.*- 
New  York,  N.Y.  

A    James  K    Poiir~K^  wfti,    a  »t  *'  ^^^^  ^-  ^^msey,  239  Beach  Road.  Ala- 

A.  James  k,.  Polk,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New     meda,  Calif . 

*B   'coMolldatPrt   irrii,o„   n_ ,  «        ^    ^  ^-  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  SUtlons 

nc.:  f'Se  Pl^e'=^1t%'^v°'v^*^  ^''"•^'      Employee    Organizations.    239    Beach    Road. 


A.  Slert  F.  Riepma,  Munsey  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  t 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  William  Neele  Roach,  1700  K  Street 
trvf..  Washington,  D.C. 

i.  International  Armament  Corp.,  10 
PrlAce  Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 

D.V(6)    $1,500. 

A.'     A.  Paul    H.    Robblns,    2029   K   Street 
NWJ  Washington.  D.C. 
A     T.,.„„„    *    r.      Z    Z    ,„„,   «  9:  National  Society  of  Professional  Engl- 

Avtnu:^^.*  wrh.SL^^.^C^"""^'''^^"*^      ^t'r.2fo  "^"*  ^'^-  '^"^'^-  ^  ^• 
B.  -nde  water  Oil  Co.  i\(6)$250.  

N^'  ^^z"^-  ^r^"**-  ^^°°  ^'^^  ^^-*  Nw:.\rmngtor?r'  ''•• '''  ''"^  ''^"* 

NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  e       ,     .v^. 

B.  National    Council    of   Farmer   Coopera-        ,°.  Independent   Natural    Oas    Association 

A.  Ramsay  D.  PotU.  910  17th  Street  NW        "^^'  ^^00  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.      ?!n*^^^^^'  ^^^   ^^^^  ^*'"**'*  ^-  hashing, 
ashlngton.  D.C  cei.  «w.,  o.   (6)    $3,875.04.     E.   (9)    $221.05.  ton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $875. 


Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John   W.  PompelU,  1   Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Association.     635 
North  Dearborn  Str&^.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (^   $336.50. 


Alameda.  Calif. 

A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,   1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Sliver  Users  Association.   1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $76.84. 


08  Colorado  Bulld- 


A.  Robert  R.  Poston, 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $180.98. 


Washington.  D.C 

R.     Investment     Company    Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $1,666.     E.  (9)  $17.46. 


A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York.  NY 
E.   (9)  $11,328.81. 


A.  Clyde  F.   Roberts.  Jr.,   918   18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Roberts  &  Holland.  405  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  NY. 

B.  Purman-WoUson  Corp..  1440  Broftdway. 
New  York.  NY.  i 

D.    (6)    »850.     E.    (9)    $16639.  '' 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts.  423  Washington 
Building,    Washington.    DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  Dr.  Melvln  D.  Wolfberg.  100  West  Pine  St., 
Beltnsgrove.  Pa. 

D.   (6)    91,500. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washi:;gtGn 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association.  3301 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    91.200. 

V    

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts.  423  Washington 
Building,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute,  car*  of  Robert 
Brouse,  1030  15th  Street  "SVf..  Wa.shington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   93.000.  I 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
•ociation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)   9185.  I 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  loth  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    9562.50. 

A.  PVank  W.  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western  OH  and  Gas  Association.  609 
South  Grand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   9526. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers.  1730  K  Street 
JJW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Publishing  Com- 
panies, 60-63  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)    91.76. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers.  1730  K  Street 
WW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Plnkerton's  Inc  .  154  Nassau  Street  New 
York,  NY. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel  &  Rogers.  200  Park  Ave- 
iiue,  New  York,  NY.,  and  1730  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,   10  Columbus  Circle.   New  York,   N.Y. 

E.  (9)   912.76.  1 

A.  Rubensteln,  Wolfson  &  Co .  Inc..  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

B.  National  Indep>endent  Coal  Operatora 
AMOciatlon,  PlkevUIe,  Ky. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  k  Rubber  Co  .  Akron, 
Ohio. 

A.  Harland  J.  Rue. 

B.  New  Process  Co..  Warren.  Pa. 
B.    (9)    9773.02. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis  Tenn.  i 

D.   (6)    9513.     E.   (0)   9181.52.  I 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  91.200.    E.  (9)  9542.35. 

A.  WlUlam  H.  Ryan.  400  Rrst  Street  NW.. 
Wasblngton,  D.C. 


B    Di'trirt   No    44,   I  .\    of   M    i^    WW,   400 
Firs:  Street  NW.,  Wa,~h;netr)n.  DC. 
D,  (6t  $.3  749  98.     E,  i  9  i  $422  60, 

.\,  rr.incis  J,  Ry'.ey,  519  Title  and  TrUi,t 
Biiiklaifi;.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Stand.ird  Oil  Co,  of  Ca'.iforni.i,  San 
FrincisCQ  Caiif  ,  et  ol. 

A.  Arthur  A,  Sar.duj!:y,  1000  IG-h  Street 
NW  ,  W.iihington.  D  C 

B  N.ttion.tl  Coal  Puln'v  Conference.  Inc  . 
1000  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

D^6)   $.3,750. 

A.  Wllham  H.  Scheicic.  1735  Nc'a-  York  Ave- 
r.iio  NW    W.i:  hincton.  D  C. 

B  The  .'Vn'.eniMn  In.stitute  of  Architects. 
17  3.T  New  York  Avenue  NW,.  Washington, 
DC 

D     i6i    .$.>00. 

.\  Le.-!'.e  J  Schmidt  .A.-Jsociates.  1341  O 
Street  NW  .  Waslilngton.  DC. 

B  N.i'ion.i;  Beer  Wholesalers'  A.^sofiation 
of  .\merica.  631U  North  Cicero  A'.entie.  Chi- 
c.Tgo.  111. 

D    (6)   $200. 

A.  C  Her^chel  Schooley.  815  15rh  Street 
NW  .  Wn.shmstnn.  DC, 

B.  Indepeiidenc  Bankers  Association  of 
Arneri'-a,  S,u;k  Centre,  Minn 

D.  i6i  $4,000.     E.  (9 1  $2  518  63. 

A.  Hilliard  Schulberg  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  W.u-hincton,  DC  ,  Re'.ii!  Liquor  Dealers 
Associition.  Inc  ,  1900  L  Street  NW  ,  Wasli- 
mptor  .  D  C 

E.  rJ)   $120  34. 

.^,  Scnbr.er  H.i'.l  &  C.i.=;ey.  1200  18' h  Street 
NW  .  W.vshlngton.  DC, 

B,  Commi'tee  for  an  Interstate  Taxntion 
Act.  1209  Ring  Building,  Wa.-^hington,  DC. 

E,   (9i   $20. 

A  Durward  Seals.  777  I4ih  Street  NW.. 
W.-iihtngton.  D  C 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777   14th  Street  NW  .  W:«;hlnglon,  DC. 

A  HolU=i  M  F^avey.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
WiLshlngton   D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadca.sters, 
1771  .N  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 


B  Brcwn  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Wa.shington.  DC  .  and  National  Association 
of  Electric  Companies,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $908. 


A  Arnold  P.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW., 
Wa-hington,  D.C. 

B  C'jn.ite  de  Productores  De  .\z\icor.  Lima, 
Per-i. 


.V  Ashley  Sel'.ers.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Wa.5hlngton   D  C, 

B,  General  Time  Corp,.  355  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

E.    (9i    $566  30. 


h.  Seventeen  Eif'r.ty   Nine.   Inr      1226  36th 
Street  NW  ,  W.i.-!i;i;-r-' .n.  D  V 
E     i9i    $35, 


A.  Leo  Seybold.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  W.vshlngton.  D  C 

B.  Air  Transport  A.^sociation  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  .^venue  NW  .  Wasliington, 
DC. 

D     i6l    $1   125.      E     i9,    «.443  80 

.\  A:\in  Shapiro.  919  lath  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C, 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc.  919  18th  Street  NW  .  Wa.shington.  D.C. 
and  11  Broad'A-ay,  New  York   N  Y 

D.    i6)    $1  800.     E     (9i    $2:38  55 


A  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Wiishlngton.  D  C. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam.slilp 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    9474.99. 

A  Shaw.  Pittnian.  Potts.  Trowbridge  & 
Madden.  910  17th  Street  NW.,  W.ishingtoa, 
DC. 

B.  League  of  Americfois  Residing  Abroad, 
910  17th  Street  N\V  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

.\    Roderick  K.  Shaw,  Jr..  Post  Office  Box 

211  1,  Tampa   Fia. 

B,  Citrus  Industrial  Council,  Po^t  Office 
Bnx  80.  L,ikeland.  Fla. 

D.    |6)    91.000.     E.   (9)   950928. 

A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
.As.=ociation.  2000  Florida  .'Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.    (6)    $75. 

A.  Max  Shine,  900  P  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 900  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC, 

D.    (6)   $992.     E.    (9)   $20. 

A  Alvin  V.  Shoemaker.  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  B.inkers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washmcton. 
DC. 

D     (6)    $50-0.     E.    (9)    $288  60. 

A  Robert  L  Shortle,  1147  International 
Tr.ide  Mart  Tower,  New  Orleans.  La. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  223 
Si'-atli  Meranicc,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A    George     ShufT,     1121     Nashville     Tru.n 
BuUding.  Na-'ihville,  Tenn. 
B    C1.1J5S  I  railroads  in  Tennessee. 

.\  Charles  B  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
PIa<;a,  Chicago.  111. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)  $800. 

A  Sidley.  Au.-tin,  Burgess  &  Smith.  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co  ,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Ciiicago.  111. 

D.    i6)  $12.e0<'. 

.\.  Silver  Users  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW.  Washing!  on.  D.C. 

D.    i6)    $2,883.     E.    (9)    $1.788  21. 

A.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South 
Broadwav.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6>"  $36,000.     E.    (9)    $7,067.50. 


A  David  C  Sharman.  1026  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washingti^n.  DC. 

B.  American  Optometric  As.sociation.  Inc., 
care  of  Dr  MeU  in  D  Wolfberg.  100  West  Pine 
Street.  Selin-'grove.  Pa. 

D.    i6l    $1,093,75.      E.    i9)    $617  82. 


A.  A.  Manning   Shaw.   1625  I  Street  NW., 
Waehington,  DC. 


-A.  Jack  C  Skerrett,  717  19th  Street  South, 
.Arlington.  V.a. 

B.  Tht  Camping  Club  of  America.  Inc., 
996  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

E.  (9)  $1080. 

A.  Harold  S  Skinner,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co. 

A.  Carstens     Slack,     1625     I    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 
B  Phillips  Petrolevmi  Co.,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 
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A.  Harold  Slater,  1  Farragut  Square  Soutli, 
Washington,  D.C.  ^^ 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn   Street,   Chicago,   111. 

D.  (6)   91.462.50.     E  (9)   915.30. 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $3,125.     E.    (9)    $34.75. 

A.  W.  A.  Smallwood,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cemmunications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica.  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,    DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co  ,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $283.27. 

A.  Frank  Kingston  Smith.  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Aviation  Trades  Association. 

D.  (6)    9937.50. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates.  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $1920. 

A.  Harold  Arden  Smith,  605  West  Olympic 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  California,  225 
Bvish  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $200.     E.   (9)   $36.45. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Smith,  418  East  Rosser  Avenue, 
Poet  Office  Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

E.  (9)    $14629. 

A.  Milan  D.  Smith,  1133  20th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  121  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $150.  ^ 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 712  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)   93,231.90.     E.   (9)   92,271.43. 


A.  Wallace    M.    Smith,    829    Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)   $75.19. 

A.  Wayne    H.    Smlthey,    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $1,598.     E.    (9)    9594. 


A.  Lyie     O.     Snader,     244    Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transporatlon  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $431.87.     E.   (9)    9279. 


A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1726  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lex- 
ington. Ky. 

D.    (6)    $375.     E.    (9)    9423.03. 


A.  Edward  F.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    92,432. 


A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW, 
W.ishington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719,  Washington,  DC 
D.    (6)    $5,864.50.     E.    (9)    99,021.66. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street, 
Reno.  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street.  Reno.  Nev. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Sommer,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  I^aper  Indvistrles 
Machinery  Tariffs.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

b     iGt   Sl.OO'a.     E.    (9)    $140. 

A  M  irvin  J.  Sonosky,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
W...>hington.  D.C. 

A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell,  1750  Pennsylvania 
-Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobilehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    91,725.     E.    (9)    987.57. 

A.  Southern  States  .Industrial  Council 
1103-1111  Stahlman  Building,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D.   (6)   942,621.58.    E.  (9)   95,651.94. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  214  Fremont  National 
Bank  Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana) ,  910 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago   111. 

D.  (6)    $729.17.     E.    (9)    99.41. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    9258.72. 

A.  Melvin  L.  Stark,  1729  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,750.     E.    (9)    975. 

B.  Mrs.  Nell  May  Ferguson  Stephens.  Post 
Office  Box  6234,  Northwest  Station,  Washing- 
top,  D.C. 

A.  Russell  M.  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $240.     E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters 
Association  and  Jap>an  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.  (9)   9140. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States,  Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmlre,  Jr.,  61  St. 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile,  Ala.  • 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corporation,  61 
St.  Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.      E.    (9)    $277.47. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washirvgton,  D.C. 

B.  International  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Association,  10  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  ^      '     y 

D.   (6)    $625. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  '     ,  . 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  tc 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hual&pal 
Reservation,  Post  Office  Box  168,  Peach 
Springs,  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Spelgelbwg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  Laguria, 
N.  Mex. 

r 

A.  Strasser.    Splegelberg,    Pried,    Prank    & 

Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  CoDununity,  Poet 
Office  Box  142,  Metlakatla,  Alaska. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,   1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  and  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.  (9)  $116. 

A.  Steptoe   &  Johnson,   1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,   135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    91,000.     B.    (9)    933.09. 


A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart,  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    929,561.58.     E.   (9)    95,332.75. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc.,  25  Mc- 
Lean Boulevard,  Paterson,  N.J. 

D.    (6)    91,500.     E.   (9)    925.14i 

A.  Stltt  and  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  to  Acquire  Compensation  for 
Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha,  Oki- 
nawa. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried;-  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  New  York  Merchantlle  Exchange,  6  Har- 
rison Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg^  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelmra,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  DaL 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Pried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Salt  Rivw  Pima-Maricopa  Community. 
Box  907-X,  Route  1,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried.  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  The    San    Carlos    Apache    Tribe,    San 

Carlos,  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231, 
Salamanca,  N.Y. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1709  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  ^'-■ 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians.  Tus- 
carora  Reservation.  Lewiston,  N.Y. 
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A.  rHHMiii.  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Prank  tt 
»'*T*'"'"*.  I'^OO  K  Street  NW,  WasUng- 
ton,  D.Or 

B.  WaixU  Co.,  Inc  ,  1706  Brook  Road,  Rich- 
mond. Va. 

A.  Bonnie  J.  Straw.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  WadUngton,  D.C. 

B.  Natioaal  Rural  Bectiic  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. aoOO  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer.  1608  K  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penii- 
sylvanla  Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (8)    M.624.98.     E.   (9)    $219.25. 

A.  William  A.  Stringfellow.  6004  Rooce\eU 
Street,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  520  Investment  Building.  Wa.sh- 
Ington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  tioa.  I 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  , 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  LeagTie. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    91,875.     E.   (9)    «297  39. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan,  536  Wa.shington  BuilU- 
ing,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  and  Har- 
bor Contractors,  3900  North  Charles  Street. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

D.   (6)    $760.     E.    (9)    (55  93. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom.  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc  .  1290  .\veu\ie 
of  the  Americas,  New  Yorl:.  N  Y.  *>»• 


B.  International  Association  of  Tee  Cream 
ManufactlueirB  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $94.26. 

K.  M.  S.  TlBdale,  2355  Alameda  Street. 
Vallejo.  Calif. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee.  Vallejo 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

D    (6)    147.50.     E.  (9)   «115  76. 


.\,    Tobacco    Associates.    Inc 
Sr.re€t  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
E    (9)   •1.412. 


1101     17th 


.\  H.  Willis  Toblcr.  30  F  S'.rcei  NW  .  W.i.-li- 
-.ii^ton.  DC 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Feder.i'inn,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D     (61   $3,125.     E.  (91   $150  86 

.\    Dr    Frank  A    Todd.   1.521?  K  S'r»-<  i    NW  , 
W.i;,hington.  DC. 
E.    (9)   $492.75. 

XA      John  H   Todd,  Poet  pRice  B '.\  JV  1085 
'^'^linne  Building.  Memphis.  Tenn 

B  National  Cotton  Compress  «r  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association.  1085  Slirine  Bnild- 
.ng.  Box  23,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A  David  R.  Toll.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Wiwhington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Ele<'U-ic  Com- 
p.iiTies.  1200  18th  Street  NW..  W.i-shington. 
D  C 

D    i6)   $1,125.     E.  (9)  $6639, 


A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  W;u«h- 
iiigton.  D.C. 

E.   (9(   $199.01. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Couutil,  luoa 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

A    United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221   North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
E     (9)    $28,252.99. 

.A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  400  First  Sucet 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  District  No.  44,  lAM/AW.  AFI^-CIO  400 
First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6i  $3,250.    E.  (9)  $444.02. 

.A  George  C.  Van  Nostrand.  1010  I6th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eaton,  Yale  &  Towne,  Inc.,  100  Eci^^fw 
Phiza,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.    (6i    $6,500.     E.   (9)    $7,480.43. 

A.  Mrs  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh.  :'373 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF.  2(i  E 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D    |6|  $171. 

A  Richard  E.  Vernor.  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
W;ishington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  E.:.-.t 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D    (6)    $67.82.     E.   (9)    $11.33. 


A.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  W.i.shing- 
lon.  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
A    Towiisend  Plan.  Inc.  808  No:  •  h  dpitol      Street  NW.  Washington,  DC. 


1616 


A.  C.    Austin    Sutherland 
KW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Natlcmal    Tank    Truck    Carriers 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 


P    Street 
Inc  . 


A.  Oary  Tabak,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
soclaUon,  2000  Florida  Avenue.  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6)  tlSO.  I 

A.  HaljOi  L.  Tabor.  1712  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712  O 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  lieglslaUve  Committee,  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1028  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Warren  G.  Taylor.  604-605  Central  Trust 
Building,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

B.  Iflssourl  Railroad  Committee.  604-603 
Central  Trust  Building.  Jefferson  Cltv.  Mo, 

E.  (0)  $214.05. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  Inc  .  10 
Ooltmibus  Circle,  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (0)  $3,273.50. 

A.  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Jr..  Transportation 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Aaaodatlon  of  America  Railroads,  Trans- 
portation Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (fl)  $359.83.    E.  (9)  $289.  . 


Street.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6i    $7,356.04.     E.   (9)   $2  25162. 

A  F  Gerald  Toye.  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
W.uiliing-ton.  D.C. 

B  General  Electric  Co  570  Loxin^'-on  .\\e- 
;v;e.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6i   $400.     E.  (9)   $16  75. 

.A  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
.'^•.ites,  Inc  ,  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York, 
N  Y 

D,    (6i   $1,772.     E.   (9)   $1,342. 

.^  Glenwood  S.  Troop.  Jr..  812  Penn.sy!'.  anja 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  United  States  Savings  4  Loen  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)   $2,107.50.      E.   (9)    $82. 

A  Paul  T.  Trullt.  1700  K  Street  NW  W.ush- 
in^ton.  DC. 

B.  National  PlAnt  Pood  Institute  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

.^  Galen  DougUis  Trtissell  9! H  Itith  Street 
.\W  .  W.ishington.  DC. 

A  Dick  TuUis.  307  Maple  Terr.icp,  Dallas. 
Te.x. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co..  Hou.ston.  Tex  and  U)S 
.\ngeles,  Calif. 

D    (61  $100.    E.  (9i  $100. 


A.  William  S.  Tyson.  821   15th  S'reet  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Western  Range  Association    375   North 
Fulton  Street,  Fresno.  Calif 

E    (9)   $78.96. 


E.   (9)    $125. 


A.  Louis   R.   Vlncentl,   315    East    Colmado 
Boulevard,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


A.  E,  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  CotincU  of  Technical  Ser\  ice 
Industries.  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)    $188.48.     E.    (9)    $22.12. 


A.  Franklin  WaUick,  1126  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Im;>le- 
ment  Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $3,060.30.     E.    (9)    $1,063.79. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters,  400  First  Stiett 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6j    $3,000.     E.   (9)   $2,464.83. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  820  Quincy  Street, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  820  Qmivy 
Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Water  for  the  West,  485  National  Pn.s,? 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
E    (9)    $2,800. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Wateaman,  206  Transporta- 
tion BtUlding,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  205  TVan.sp.-;i-i,i- 
tion  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  1250  Con  net  tl- 


.K    Union  Producing  Co  .  1525  Fcurlleld  Ave- 
nue.   Shreveport.    La.,   and   United   Gas   Pipe  cut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  William  H.  Tlnney.   1223  Pennsylvania      ^"^  *^°     ^^^^  Fairfield  Avenue    Shreveport.  B.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,    1260   Connecticut 
Building,  Washington,  DC.                                     ^'^                                                                           ^  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  nie  Pennsylvania  tiaih-oad  Co.  6  Penn         ^    '^'  *833  70                                                  »  d.   (6)   $43.75.     E.  (9)   $2(2.23. 
Center  Plasa,  Phlladeli^ia,  Pa.                                                                     

.    >  T.           ^  ^  ^    United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerk.s    817  A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coiin- 

A.K.Unwood  Tipton.  1105  Barr  Building.      14th  Street  NW.  Washington  D  C  cil.    Inc.    1750    Brentwood    Boulevard      St. 

Washington,  D.O.                                                                    D    1 6 1  $395,388  80.    E    (9 1  $64  812  78.  Louis  Mo. 
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A.  Weaver,  Glassie  &  MoUoy,  1527  New 
Eampehlre  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atlantic-Richfleld  Co.,  260  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $30a 

A.  Weaver  Olassle  &  MoUoy,  1527  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)    $5.     E.  (9)   $1.03. 

A.  Weaver,  Glassie  &  Molloy,  1527  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  E.  Leitz,  Inc.,  468  Park  Avenue  South, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,332.37.     E.   (9)   $367.63. 

A.  Weaver.  Glassie  &  Molloy,  1527  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Aaeociatlon,  1820  Massachtisetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $226.     £.   (9)    $1.12. 

A.  E.  E.  Webster,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)   $3,558.65. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster.  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wafihington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $6,461.52.     E.   (9)   $49.20. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacttu'ers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $6,461.52.     E.   (9)    $15.60. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Cliase,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch,  1630  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co.,  1630  Lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Coiut  House,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

E.  (9)   $601.30. 

A.  Don  White.  3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax, 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3 1 50  Spring  Street,  Fairfax  Va. 

D.   (6)    $881.25.     E.   (9)    $296.10. 

A.  John    C.     White,    838    Transportation 
Building,  WaslUngton,  D.C 
D.   (6)   $1,125.     E.   (0)   $36.91. 

A.  Marc  A.  White,  888  ITth  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers. Inc. 

A.  Donald  S.  Whyte,  1629  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)   $450. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Quit  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  N\V..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,916.     E.    (9)    $129.96. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $293.04. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  it  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americaii  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $35.67. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo, 

E,   (9)   $1.40. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  KSL,  Inc.,  145  Social  Hall  Avenue,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.  (9)   $1.96. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Quinaielt  Indian  Tribe,  Taholah,  Wash, 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for/Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,   900    17th   a.reet   NW„    Washington, 

D.C,  r\ 

E,   (9)    $0.57.         y 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Safety  Admiiiistrative  Committee  of  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  320 
New  Center  BuUding.  Etetrolt.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $20,000.     E.   (9)    $632.37. 

A.  Clark  L.  Wilson,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  I»roducer8  Committee. 
D.   (6)   $1,100.     E.   (9)   $434.93. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,615. 

A.  Richard  W.  Wilson.  121  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  1525  FaJrfleld  Avenue. 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co,  1625  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 

D.  (8)  $600.    B,  (9)  $238.70. 


A.  Morton  M.  Winston. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Coiuiectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Everett  T.  Winter,  225  South  Meramec. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225 
South  Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Robert  N.  Wlnter-Berger,  123  East  75th 
Street.  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

B.  The  ..'orld  Calendar,  Poet  Office  Box 
224,  Lenox  Hill  Station,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E   (9)   $4,050. 


A.  John  A.  Wise,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Associatton,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $919.60. 

A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall,  702  Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702 
Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $584.07.     E.    (9)   $584.07. 


A.  Lawton  B.  Wolfe,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Venlo  .Wolfsohn,  1729  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $1.50. 

A.  Russell  J.  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.    ^^ 

B,  Tl-ansportatlon-Conimunlcatlon  Em- 
ployees Union,  3860  Llndell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A,  Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Loe  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal  OU  and  Gas  Co.,  1010  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Hal  J.  Wright,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  80 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  1200  18th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $540. 

A.  Kenneth  Young.  815  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  OrganizaUons,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,692.     E.  (9)  $528.71. 

A.  Sidney  Zagri,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,998. 

A.  Gordon  K.  Zimmerman,  Washlnirton. 
DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City ,^  Tex. 

A.  Zimrlng,  Gromflne  At  Sternsteln.  1165 
15th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C,  and  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 
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^'  REGISTRATIONS  ."'* 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1966: 

(Nob. — ^Ttae  form  used  for  regutratlon  Is  reproduced  below.    In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeaitd,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

'Pile  Om  Copt  With  rat  S«CRrTART  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copixs  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  REPRESE>fTATrvBs: 

Tbla  page  (page  1)  !•  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  3  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Puus  tM  "X"  Bklow  the  Appbopeiate  Letter  or  Picote  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heaotno  Below: 

♦'p.wT  tmtmamw  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QTrAamLT"  Rbpcrt:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  la  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  FUl  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  peige  should  be  num- 
bered M  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  instructions  will 
•OcompllBh  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:  19. 


I  REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Recvlation  I'F  Ixjbhvini;  Act 


• 

p 

quarter              I 

iBt 

3d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 
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Hon  OK  iTnf  "A". — (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Kmployee". To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee"  la  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  stall  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Brnployer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B '. 

(1>)  S^abatb  RkpoRTS.     An  sigent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  ■mployers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)  Xmployees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separ.ite  Reports  and  arc  net  rt  lirved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers.  / 


A.  OiOAmzATiON  OR  Individual  Piling:    ' 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  bvisiness. 


2    If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  emploij-ees 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Non  oi»  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employee!).  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  ae  one  employer,  but  all 
mambera  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
I  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter, 


B.  Xkfloter. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Non  OK  Item  "C". — (o)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attampUng,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  "  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
mants,  notulnatlons,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  mattea  which  may  be  the 
■ubjact  of  action  by  either  Hotise"— i  302(e) . 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) . 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
nceived  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests.  j 

O.  L»C1SI,ATIVE  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 

I.  State  approximately  how  long  leglsla- 
tlve  Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
leglalatlT*  Interests  have  terminated, 
^—^m  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
I  I/left,  ao  that  this  Office  wlU  no 
I    ^^  longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  IX  tbla  la  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  itate  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticl 
patad  expenaea  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  la  to  be. 
If  thiM  u  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "K"  on  the  back  of  ttilB  page.  Do  cot  attempt  to 
<witi*Tt'»t  a  "PrwUmlnary"  Report  (Reglairatlon)  with  a  "Quarterly 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


Report. < 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dlatributlon,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 
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(Omitted  In  printing) 
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\.  Robert  L.  Ackerly,  1625  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Br  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturere  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  50  East  41st  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Electronic  Com- 
ponent Manufacturers,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Paper  Industries 
Machinery  Tariffs,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  William  C.  Balslnger,  2870  Arizona 
Terrace  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  Baker,  McKenzde  &  High  tower,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

A.  Richard  B.  Barker,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  1460  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

A.  Mark  H.  Berens,  231  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.  Inc..  1241  Sedgwick, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  910  Mayer  Avenue,  Madison, 
Wis. 

A.  Carl  Bronn,  897  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  P.  Brosnan,  406  West  Market 
Street,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  5103 
11th  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  406 
West  Market  Street,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

A.  George  H.  Buschmann,  World  Center 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Waahlngton  Psychoanalytic  Society, 
4925  MacArthiu-  Boulevard  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  BiUldlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe  for  American  Institute 
erf  Laundering,  400  Walker  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe  for  National  Automatic 
Merchandising  Association,  400  Walker 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe  for  Outdoor  Power 
Equipment  Institute,  Inc.,  400  Walker  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Philip  Carlip,  303  Beverly  Road,  Brook- 
lyn. N.Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union  of  North 
America,  675  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A.  Francis  R.  Cawley,  15th  &  H  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Label  Manufacturers  National  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  15th  &  H  Streets  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
A.ssociatlon,  Inc.,  50  East  41st  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Cltrus-Industrlal  Council,  Inc.,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  89,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

A.  Richard  Cohen,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y, 

B.  Universal  Consolidated  Industries,  1 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Colorado  Open  Space  Coordinating 
Cotmcll,  Inc.,  2423  South  Downing  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Joy  Cocanbs,  137  D  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Colorado  Open  Space  CoSrdinating 
CoimcU,  Inc.,  2422  South  Downing  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trtist 
Building,  Washington.   D.C, 

B.  Allentown  Portland  Cement  Oo.  et  al. 

A.  Charles  W.  D&vls,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  Union  Tank  Car  Co.,  Ill  West  Jack- 
son Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  John  deLalttre,  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 111  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency,  MarysvUle, 
Calif. 

A.  Elliott  &  Naftalln,  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Audio  Visual  Association,  3150 
Spring,  Fairfax,  Va. 

A.  Ely  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal  OU  and  Gas  Company,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  Inc., 
1450  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

-/ 

A.  Edward  L.  Pel torf  Holland,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Sou  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Fowler,  Leva,  Hawes  &  Symington,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Samson,  Limited,  Christlansted,  St. 
Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 

A.  Gadsby,  Magulre,  Hannah  &  Merrlgan, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Federated  Investors,  Inc.,  719  Liberty 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Vance  Sanders 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  Ill  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

A.  I.  Leon  Goodman,  1450  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  Inc., 
1450  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  W.  S.  Gookln,  112  North  Central  Avenue, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  George  Grant,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sheraton  Time  Corp.,  Agana,  Guam. 

A.  Franklin  Hardlnge,  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League,  Poet 
Office  Box  R,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

A.  John  L.  Harvey,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Drug  and  Allied  Products  Guild,  Inc., 
33  West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  WllUam  Bentley  Hitchcock  n,  2413  En- 
field Road,  Austin,  Tex. 


B.  International  Public  Relations.  Inc.,  315 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Canton,  Ohio. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place. 
Fairfax.  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,   700  North   Rush   Street,   Chicago 

ni. 

A,  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Klrkland.  Ellis.  Hodson,  Chaffetz  * 
Masters,  800  World  Center  Btilldlng,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  205 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Knaly,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  George  W.  Koch,  206  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  206 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Komlners  &  Port,  629  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Komlners  &  Port.  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Par  East  Line.  Inc.,  141  Battery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Mrs.  Thomas  Kouzes,  3524  Barkley 
Drive,  Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  E.  R.  Krantz,  1410  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Pltney-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn, 

A.  Ernest  Leff,  9301  Wllshlre  Boulevard, 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 

A.  Donald  O.  Lincoln,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Electronic  Com- 
ponent Manufacturers,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washlngrton,  D.C. 

A.  William  R.  Lucas,  Post  Office  Box  2268, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Non -Commissioned  Officer's  Association 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2268.  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.  k 

A.  Joseph  E.  McAndrews,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co,,  1460  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley.  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Magnavox  Co.,  Bueter  Road,  Port 
Wayne,  Ind. 

A.  McCIure  &  Trotter,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Packers,  Ltd.,  410  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.  of  LE.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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A.  W.  P.  McKenna,  427  West  FL'ih.  Loc 
Angelee,  CUlf.  i 

A.  marry  J.  ICa^nnis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
MW..  Wfcshlngton,  DC. 

B.  Ne«l  B.  Dunbar,  Prudential  Plaza.  Chi- 
cago, Dl. 

A.  Sejrmoxir  S.  Mintz  and  Arnold  C.  John- 
son, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Republic  Steel   Corp  ,   Cleveland.   Ohio. 

A.  Nixon  Mudge,  Roee,  Guthrie  &  Alexan- 
der, 1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Bulk  Carriers.  Inc  .  201  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ncm-Commlssloned  Officer's  Association 
Of  tlte  V&Ji.,  Post  Office  Box  2268,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

A.  Michael  Pasternak,  1435  K  SUeet  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  50,  1435 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  k  Associates,  Inc.,  1555 
Owanecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association,  111 
Wert  lifonroe  Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  ScrlbDer.  Hall  &  Casey.  1209  Ring  Build- 
tng.  Wasbtngton,  DC. 


B.  Aero,-<pa.:e     Ir'.ci  Ties     As.=CK-;.Klon     of  B.  Cleary,     Gottlieb,    Steen    &    Hamilton, 

Aji-.erira.     Inr.,     1725     DeSalPS     Street     NW,      1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wa.shlngton, 
Wa.?h.ngton     DC.  DC. 


A  Roderick  K.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
2111.   Tampa.   Fla. 

B.  Citrus  Iridustn  i".  C-ovuiciI.  Post  Office 
Box    69.   Laheiand.   Fla. 

A.  Donald  E  Snuiey.  1730  K  iftreel  NW, 
Washington,    D  C. 

B,  Humble  Oil  <t  Ref;r,ing  Co  ,  Post  Office 
Box  2180    Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Mr  StaKiey  L.  SC'Uimer,  17i)0  K  Street 
NW..   Waslungloii,    D  C 

B.  Ad  Hc<;  C<5mrr.!ttee  on  Paper  Industries 
Mach:nen,-  Ta!-:,Ts  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington.  D  C. 

A.  Gary  Tabak.  2000  Fl  >nda  .Avenue  NW, 
Wastungton.  D  C. 

B.  National  Rural  E;ectr;c  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  F".G.';t;a  .\-.  en  tie  NW,,  Wasli- 
ingrtof,   DC. 

'     i  

A.  United  .AMOciation  of  Jourr.eymen  & 
Apprentices  of  the  PItinibing  &  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  &  Canada,  901 
Massachusef.*  Avettue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Louis    R.    Vincentl,    315    East    Colorado' 
Boulevard,  Pasadena.  Calif. 

A.  Jeremiah   C.   Waterman.    1250    Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Jeremiah   C.   Waterman,    1250    Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Steptoe  &   Johnson,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 


A.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

B.  Ktney-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


A.  John    M,    Vansant.    Jr.,     1250    Connec- 
ticut Aveiitie  .N"W..  Wa.-;.^r,i'ton.  DC. 


A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  KSL,  Inc.,  145  Social  Hall  Avenue,  Salt-] 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Norman  L.  Wolfson,  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  New  York  State  Physi-  , 
cians  and  Dentists,  888  Old  Cotmtry  Road, 
Plainvlew,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert    C.    Zlmmer,    1250   Connecticut ' 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,    Gottlieb,    Steen    &    Hamilton,  i 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 


